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I     SENATE 


]'MV2 


T:  I  .'M-.att  mi  t  .it  '.2  u'c'.tuk  meridian, 
aii.J  ■.'.  ,i,s  r.i'.i.  d  to  oMitr  i^y  tJie  \'ice 
Pn  v,^:,  -a. 

Hat)b!  Al'-x  J  (k)ldman,  of  Ihc  West 
I  i.ik  I  aiic  Jrv,ish  C\):r.m.iin;iy  Center. 
!'h::;u1,'l!,|.i  I  Tu  nlTt-.-od  t!ie  following: 
pjay,  r 

B.inali  aua  AdcrH';  Klulaiui  mclrch 
!  aolam  ,' hoiialai.  mcc't.aciimalo  Ivasar 
v;id,;m 

I3ic\M  d  a!t  T)i()u  (>  I.crd,  our  God, 
King  of   tJ-.e   uni\rr^i\   who   i'.a^t  sliared 


of  T>i!n 


t  i:;\  .ii 


■,>, 


ii  ni  v.  :tl'.  miHrtal  n:an. 


(I  Tiai'.i  v.!.u  tr.di)V.(>t.  man  witli  wis- 
dom and  undi  rstandiii^.  \u'  pray  for 
I  hy  .•ualance  :n  the  uoik  of  our  hands. 
Gnii  us  \v;lhi  .'-t:tn.  t!;  ciiVKait',  and  de- 
term;nalii'n  as  we  dehi.'Cralt  ihe  dcstiriV 
of  ruv  !a:id  Strength'  n  the  chords  of 
cur  h.ca'-t''.  that  we  m.ay  with  all  our 
ni;  l.t  .■-tr:\r  to  ach'.eve  the  r.oble  pv\n- 
(  .^jlt  .s  ui)i'n   uhich.  Amcraa   rtsts. 

Pru:-  forUi  Thy  mamfold  blcssmi's 
upon  l!if  President  ot  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President,  all  the  Senators  of 
;h.;s  ereat  HiMi.-^e  of  service,  and  ujxin 
a. I   i'V.'.i'.---  cho.si  !i  t'l  had   our  Nation. 

Do  Th; 'U,  Heave;. h-  Father,  instruct 
.lud  t.  a^h  th.cm  out  of  Thy  law,  tliat  they 
may  coi.lmue  to  .servo  Thee,  our  citizens, 
and  all  mankind  with  distinction.  Rlory. 
and  lionor  Inspire  our  people  all  over 
t!;e  land  to  encourai'o.  support,  and 
^liem^then  the  work  of  their  hands  and 
their  nimd.s 

I'nite  us  all.  we  pray  Thee,  into  a 
brotheiiu>od  of  peoples,  a  brotherhood 
ti'ue  sure,  and  constant. 

May  all  the  nations  of  the  world  per- 
ceive and  kr.ow  the  meaning  and  blcss- 
m^T  of  peace.  May  they,  with  America 
at  the  forefront,  lead  the  effort  to  brinp 
peace  aiid  .security,  freedom  and  under- 
standir.e,  to  all  mankind. 

Blcsst-d  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  wilt 
lead  us  to  tlie  day  of  i-)cace.  In  Thee  we 
l)'.ace  our  trust.     A.men. 


TIIE  JOURNAL 


On  lequest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unaninious  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  '2.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MK.'v^^AGES  FROM  TIIE  PRESIDENT 

Me.ssa^es  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submittin.-? 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
.■-(iiate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 

tai les. 


I.IMITA'ITojN   of  DEBATE  Dl'RING 

Morning  hour 

On  r(  QUf.-t  of  Mr.  ^I.^^•sFIE!D.  and  by 
unanimcms  consent,  statemenis  m  con- 
nection with  the  niornm::  liour  were  or- 
dered limited  to  3  n. mutes. 


cgmmitte:^  meetings  duptnc; 
.^enate  .^ fusion 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mxnsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  coii.'ient.  the  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investiirations,  of  the 
Committee  o:i  Goverr.meiU  Operations. 
v.as  autliorized  to  meet  duiuni^  th.e  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr,  M.^^•sFItI.D.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  P^orestry  was  author- 
1/'  d  to  meet  duriiu:  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr,  Sparkman.  arid  by 
unar.imou?  consent,  tlie  Committee  on 
Fin.incc  uas  authorized  to  meet  dunn-; 
th.e  -'e.si,;on  of  the  Senate  today. 


JOINT  MEETING  TDMORROW  TO 
HEAR  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  BRAZIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  tomorrow,  at  12:30,  there 
will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  hear  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  It 
IS  anticipated  that  the  Senate  in  a  body 
will  leave  this  Chamber  at  approximately 
12:15. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.; 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  P,  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a  For- 
eign  Service    officer    of    the   class   of    career 


n.inis'er     to    be    .'Vmbas.sador    Lxtraoru;ii.-,ry 
;-.ucl  IUeii;:>uiei.iiury   to  spu;;,. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
liO  further  reports  of  committees,  th*^ 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


US.    DISTRICT   JUDGE      * 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Frank  B,  Ellis,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
US,  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
.lection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


RENEGOTIATION    BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  M,  Burkhalter.  of  Tennessee. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confiiTned. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President,  I  was 
df  lighted  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  nominated  William  M 
Burkhalter,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  Mr. 
Burkhalter  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  and  will  be  a  con- 
scientioa<5  public  servant.  He  has  been 
very  active  in  Tennessee  State  Society 
affairs  and  has  an  excellent  background 
for  the  particular  position  for  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  as  to  which  his  nom- 
ination has  been  confirmed. 


COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Raymond  H.  Dwigans,  of  Texas,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collec- 
tion district  No.  24,  with  headquarters  at 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEHMT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


CVllI- 


-362 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  M.  Ball,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  o^tocial  Security,  of  the 
Department  of  ^alth.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 
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iXgislative  session 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pie.sidfiU  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  tomorrow  will  be 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  1278. 
House  Joint  Resolution  441  The  joint 
resolution  would  commemorate  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  I.s  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  'H  J.  Res  441'  to  commemo- 
rate the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  readme  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1277,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  99  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  SenaUjr 
from  Washington  IMr.  MacnusonI. 
which  IS  also  a  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  be 
indefinitely  postponed 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection^ The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Pursuant  to 
section  4355  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  I  hereby  appoint  Senator  Allen  J 
Ellender.  of  Louisiana.  Senator  Edmvnd 
S.  MuLSKiE.  of  Maine,  and  Senator  Jacob 
K  jAViTs,  of  New  York,  as  members  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Military 
Academy 

Pursuaiit  to  .section  6968  of  title  10 
United  States  Code.  I  hereby  appoint 
Senator  Warren  G  Magnuson.  of  Wash- 
ington. Senator  A  Willis  Robertson  of 
Virginia,  and  Senator  J  C^LEB  Boccs.  of 
Delaware  a.s  members  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy 

Pursuant  to  section  9355  of  title  lO, 
United  States  Code.  I  hereby  appoint 
Senator  Gale  W.  McGee.  of  Wyoming. 
Senator  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada,  and 
Senator  Jack  R  Miller,  of  Iowa  as 
members  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  4he 
Air  Force  Academy 

Pursuant  to  section  194  (;f  title  14. 
United  States  Code.  I  hereby  appoint 
Senator  Oren  E.  Long,  of  Hawaii,  as  a 
member  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy 

Pursuant  to  section  1126c  of  title  46. 
United  States  Code.  I  hereby  appoint 
Senator  Benjamin  A  Smith,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  member  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academv 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowinj?  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated 

Proposed    Stppi  kmf.ntai.    Appropri.mii 'N    ruR 
Fiscal   Year    1962.   roR   thl  Jidu  iary     and 
Proposed     Sippi.emental      Appr^  ipriations 
FOR   Fiscal    Years    1961    and    1962     roR   the 
Exf.cttive    Br.\nch    (S     Doc     Nu     83 » 
A  commmiicatlon    from    the   President    nt 
the    United    St.ites.    trausmiltlnt?   ii   proposal 
supplemental     appropriation    for    the     fiscal 
vf.ir  1962.  m  the  ainount  of  ».H00  OOtl  fur  the 
judiciary,    and    proposed    supplemental    ap- 
propriations   for    the    fiscal    years    1961    and 
1962.    In    the    amount   of    $17.300  000    for    the 
executive    branch,    together    with    prop«J«ed 
provisions  pertaining  to  existing  appropria- 
tuins    which    with  the  accompanying  papers 
wa.s    referred    to    the    Committee    uii    Appm- 
priatluns  and   ordered    to   be   pnntt-cl 
Report  on  Army    Navy,  and  Air  Fori  e  {'RiMh 
Contract    .\wards    to    Smail    and    Other 
Besi.NEss   Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assist.uU  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  l-<'glstlcs.  irans- 
riutting  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep^jrt  on  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Furce  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  .iiid  other  business  flnns  for  the 
period  July  1961  January  1962  iwlth  an  ac- 
companying rep<jrti.  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

Rfport  on  Review  or  Sei.ei  tfd  Aspxcts  or 
the  DoMF.sric  Uranum  Procubkmknt 
Prucram 

.\  letter  from  the  Comptrcjller  ( reiii^ral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l.vw  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  as- 
pects of  the  domestic  uranium  procurement 
program.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  June 
1961  (With  nn  accompanying  report  i.  to  the 
Committee  on  Cio\ernment  Oper.iTiiu.s 
.Approval  of  Contrii  t  NrctirMTm  With  tmf 
Qei.Ni  y  Coi  t  .mbm  Basis  Irrihtion  Dis- 
.  trkt 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop«>8«-d 
legislation  to  approve  an  amendatory  rep.iy- 
ment  contract  negotiated  with  the  Qumcy 
Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Distric't.  authorize 
similar  contracts  with  any  of  the  Columbi.i 
B<usin  Irrigation  Districts,  and  to  amend  the 
Columbia  Ba.sm  Project  Act  of  1943  i  57  Stat 
14i  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpH^es 
(With  accompwinying  papers  i  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insu:ar  Affairs 

St'SPENSIUN      OF      DePORT*TK)N      OF     A      CERTMN 

.Alien 
-A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
copy  of  an  order  suspending  deportation  in 
the  case  of  Gain  Yuey  Wong,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  pro- 
vusions  of  law  as  to  the  alien  and  the  reason 
for  ordering  the  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers!,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JucVirlarv 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORI AI-S 

Petitions,  etc,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By    the    VICE    PRESIDENT 
.A    Joint    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,    tf)   the  Committee 
•  n  Banking  and  Curreiicy 

■  Assembly  Joint  Resollttion  29 
'  J<jint    resolution    memorializing    the    Con- 
gress of   the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
surance .4ct  of  1956 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1956  enacted  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956;  and 


■  Whereas  the  C<>ngres.s  i  .und  In  said  ait 
tliat  Iirjilhe  case  of  muning  natural  dis- 
asters, mduding  recurring  flixxls  ineuranre 
protection  against  intliudual  and  public 
lofi-s  Is  not  always  practically  available 
through  private  or  public   Rources'.    and 

■  Where;us  the  avowed  pur|H>»e  of  said  act 
was  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  Insur- 
ance and  reinsurance  against  the  risk  of 
fliHKls  and  to  encourage  prUate  lnsuran<e 
co\«Tliig  suih    fl<M>d   risks,    and 

W'lu-reas  the  Congress  ol  the  United  Stat«-s 
hafi  heretJ)fore  f.iurd  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  t*)  Implement  the  Federfil 
FKxkI    Insurance    Act    of    19.S6.    and 

"Whereas  since  1956  there  have  been  nu- 
merous dlsHAters.  storms  and  tlonds  in  many 
of  the  States  of  this  Nation,  causing  un- 
ii>ld  damage  to  public  and  prUate  property, 
ikiid 

Whereas  m  Uie  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  a 
re&ult  of  the  storm  aiKl  flood  of  March  1962 
alone  the  damage  to  public  and  private 
proi>erty   will   exceed    $100   million     and 

"Whereas  tlie  public  ar.d  jirlvate  losses  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  such  storms  and  fliKKls 
have  cau.sed  widespre.id  dlstrt-ss  and  hard.ship 
adversely  affecting  the  uei.eral  welfare  with- 
out regard  toSta'«-  b.ui:d.iry  lines,  and 

"Whereas  much  of  said  dlstreae  and  hard- 
ship could  have  been  avoided,  reduced  or 
giLirded  against  If  the  fcder.il  FIikxI  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1956  h.id  b«M'n  pro;>erly  ai.d 
adequately  implemented  at  the  tune  of  lUs 
original   passage,    and 

"Whereas  It  Is  In  tlie  coinnum  Interest  ct 
all  of  the  States  of  this  Nation  to  support 
the  pri»gram  of  insurance  prote<'tlon  jjrovlded 
for  ill  the  Feder,il  F'.o.  ■<!  In.«ur^nce  Act  .  ; 
1956.  ai.d 

"Whereas     the     President     of     the     United 
States  ha^  stated  ills  appr<jval  of  this  program 
and  willingness  to  implement   Its  provisions 
as  simui  as  the  necess.iry  funds  are  |>rovlde<l 
Ni'W    therefore   be  It 

'  Hr-'oh  rci  bj/  f'!*"  Si-ruttr  a'ld  Grtxrrnl  .<,. 
srmhUj  at   thr  State  nf  Sfu    Jrrsr\ 

"1  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  enact  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  fully  Implement  the  Federal  Flo.  d 
Insurance   Act  of    1956 

2  The  secret. iry  if  st.ite  shall  transn.i: 
forthwith  a  duly  attested  <opy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  fif  the 
United  States  the  Clerk  of  the  House  o[ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  flie 
Senati  rs  from  New  Jersev  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  ol  the 
United  States  elected  from  New  Jersey 

3  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take  efleci 
immediately  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legisl.itiire  ol  -or- 
State  of  Arizona  to  ;  he  Conunlitee  .  .11 
Fin. UK  e 

■^HofsF  Joint  Memoriai  i 
Joint  memorial  recjuertmg  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales  to  .ujiend  the  Sugar  Art 
for  the  purpose  of  eiK  ouraging  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  produce  a  favorable  portion 
of  our  sugar  requirements  within  tlie 
Continental   United  States 

"To    the   Congress    of    the    I'tnird    Statrt    nf 
A  ttuTUd 
Your  memorialist  respfct fully  represents 
Whereas  It   Is   neces.sary   for   the  economy 
and  welfare  of  this  country  that   we  prcKluce 
a    favorable    portion    of    our    sugar    require- 
ments  within   the  continental   limits  of    the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas  our  former  source  of  prf>curing 
large  quantities  of  sugar  Is  now  cIosikI.  it 
becomes  more  imperative  than  ever  that  we 
utili/.e  our  own  resources  wlthm  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas  the  prixluction  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  in  the  State  of  Arizona  wtnild  not  only 
improve  the  economy  of  the  State  but  would 
divert  acreage  now  producing  surplus  crops 
to  the  production  ,,f  sugar    and 
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"Whereas  the  State  of  Arizona  has  1,260,000 
acres  of  the  linest  larmlund  In  the  country. 
Furtliermore,  Arizona  Is  blessed  with  a 
favorable  climate  will;  fewer  weather  hazards 
than  other  areas  In  the  United  States  now 
raising  sugarbects,  and 

"Whereas  a  sugar  mill  In  Arizona  would 
have  advantages  over  mills  located  In  other 
States  Due  to  weather  cond'tlons  In  Ari- 
zona, the  producing  areas  would  harvest 
their  crop  at  different  times  thereby  allow- 
ing the  mill  a  longer  period  for  productivity: 
Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legislature 
ul  the  State  of  Arizona  prays 

1  That  the  .'^t.ite  of  Arizona  has  amply 
demonstr.ilcd  that  It  has  the  desire  to  par- 
ticipate m  sugar  production,  the  climate  and 
the  available  acreage  and  tlie  willingness  to 
tiUibhfch  a  sugar  mill 

"2.  That  the  Conpresc  of  the  United  States 
amend  tiie  Sugar  Act  by  establishing  sub- 
stantial quotas  for  Arizona  and  other  States 
which  are  capable  of  economically  growing 
cane  and  beet  Mi-.ar  and  who  are  desirous  of 
p.irtlcipatlng  In  the  Industry 

"3  That  tlie  ^ecretary  d  state  transmit 
copies  of  this  memorlftl  to  the  President  of 
the  .Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
ca.-h  of  the  mtinbe-.s  of  the  Ariz  ria  delega- 
tion In  Congress  " 

A  concurrent  re.solution  .if  the  I,e.;lslature 
of  the  State  of  Ari/,(vna;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  . 

"Senate  Conctrrent  Memorial  1 
'  Concurrent  menrirl.tl  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  name  the  Olen  Canyon  Dam  the  Fred 
T   Colter  Dam 

"To  the  Coti<7res!i  rif  the  V'lttcd  Staten  of 
America  and  the  Secctary  of  the  De- 
partment nf  JjiteriO'  jff 

"Your  memoriali'st  respectfully  rej)resents 

"Tlie  H«iyorable  Fred  T  Colter,  a  native 
Arlzonlan.  dlst liiL'ul.^hed  himself  by  his  civic 
and  pollticil  activities  throiiphout  his  life 
up  until  the  time  of  his  death 

"Mr  Colter  w.is  born  In  the  vlll.ige  of 
Nutrloso,  Apache  County.  Ariz  In  addition 
to  being  an  established  rancher,  he  partlcl- 
patetl  In  Arizona  [vilitlcal  activities  and  was 
instrumental  In  developing  not  only  the 
Constitution  t)f  Arl7>)na  but  many  of  the 
laws  which  make  up  the  Arizona  Revised 
Statutes 

"Fred  T.  Clter  w.is  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional c<)nventU)n  which  met  In 
Phoenix.  Ariz  ,  in  1910  Mr.  Colter,  along 
with  former  Governor  Osborne,  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  convention. 
Moreover,  he  ser\i'd  the  citizens  ofthls  State 
as  Stale  senator  and  representative  lind  also 
in  other  county  offlc«. 

"Tlie  Interest  of  Fred  T  Colter  In  the  de- 
velopment of  .\rlzona  w.is  maintained  by  him 
throiiijhout  his  life  He  bee  unc  Interested 
In  the  utilization  of  water  from  the  Colo- 
r.ido  River  and  pushed  his  program  forward 
relentlessly  for  many  years  For  their  time, 
his  ideas  relating  to  the  use  of  water  ap- 
pe,ired  visionary  but  its  the  years  passed  It 
W.IS  re.iUZ/ed  that  he  had  proposed  a  practical 
program  of  w.iter  utilization:  Wherefore 
your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  AriZA.-)na.  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
concurring,  prays: 

"1  That  in 'honor  of  Fred  T  Colter,  a 
person  of  established  eminence,  the  Glen 
Canyon  D.im  be  hereafter  named  the  Fred 
T    Colter  Dam 

"2  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  recognize  the 
achievements  of  Fred  T.  Colter  and  his  Im- 
p  irtance  In  development  of  the  State  of 
.Arizona,  anrf'Ttfce  appropriate  action  which 
Would    result   in   changing   the   name   of   the 


Olen    Canyon    Dam    to    the   Pred    T.    Colter 
Dam. 

■3.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  be  directed  to  transmit  a 
certified  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Spealter  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretarj-  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  and  to  each  memt)er  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  city  councils 
of  Pacific  Grove,  Woodland,  Rolling  Hills 
Estates,  Woodlake.  Morgan  Hill,  Mount 
Shasta,  Alhambra.  and  the  boards  of  super- 
visors of  Lake  County.  Sacramento  County. 
and  Mariposa  County,  all  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, protesting  npainst  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  impose  a  Federal  Income  tax 
on  Income  derived  from  public  bonds;  to  the 
Ctjmmittee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  Virgin  Islnndf.  favorinn:  the  principle 
of  more  self-government  for  tlie  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  form  of  an  elected  Governor 
and  voting  represent  at  ion  in  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED- 
RESOLUTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the  U.S.  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  the  social  .security  program. 

I  would  like  to  present  this  resolution 
to  the  Senate  today  as  evidence  that  this 
approach  provides  the  only  practical 
answer  to  the  enormous  problem  now 
facing  this  Congress — that  of  providing 
adequate  medical  care  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

Many  opponents  of  this  program, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  King-Anderson 
bill,  feel  that  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  will  fill 
the  need  in  this  area.  The  record  shows, 
however,  that  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  has  not 
done  the  job  properly. 

During  the  first  year  the  bill  was  in 
operation — at  a  cost  of  $215  million — 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens  were  lielped. 

Almost  five  out  of  six  beneficiaries  live 
in  only  three  States — New  York,  Michi- 
gan, and  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. These  three  States  spent  92  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  used  through  this  bill. 

Massachusetts  offered  as  full  a  pro- 
gram of  benefits  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  however, 
these  benefits  cost  over  $40  million  of 
which  more  than  $20  million  came  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
At  no  time  during  that  year  were  more 
than  3  percent  of  the  571,600  senior 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  receiving 
Kerr-Mills  benefits.  The  State  was  still 
paying  medical  bills  for  thousands  of 
senior  citizens  who  did  not  fall  within 
the  Kerr-Mills  provisions. 

I  think  this  is  ample  proof  that  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  has  not  worked  and 
will  not  work  even  when  it  is  used,  as  it 
is  in  Massachusetts,  to  its  broadest 
extent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  in 
the  Record  this  resolution  calling  for  a 
national  program  of  medical  care  to  the 
aging  under  social  security. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  To 

Enact  Legislation  Providing  Medical  Care 

for  the  Elderly  Through  Social  Security 

Financing 

•  Whereas  a  major  problem  facing  a  large 
number  of  the  elderly  citizens  among  us  is 
how  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  medical  care 
with  fixed  or  declining  income;  and 

Whereas  the  social  security  system  has  en- 
abled large  numhep  of-our  elderly  citizens  to 
maintain  a  way  ofUlfe  which  preserves  their 
identity — and  theiA,dlgnity — and  their  Inde- 
pendence— and  their  purpose;  and 

Whereas  adding  medical  care  would  be  a 
nc.tural  extension  of  the  social  security  idea: 
and 

whereas  the  medical  care  proposal  Is  dead- 
locked in  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  involved  transcends 
party:   It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  resp>ectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  provide  medical  care  for  the  elderly 
through  social  security  financing,  and  that 
the  State  secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
February  21,  1962. 

WnxiAM  C.  Maiees, 
CXerk. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonucalth. 


SHORE  PROTECTION  PROJECT 
ALONG  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST- 
LINE OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  recently 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  to  im- 
plement the  project  to  aid  storm-dam- 
aged beach  barriers  along  the  Atlantic 
coastline  of  the  State,  by  making  avail- 
able itc  share  of  the  necessatry  funds  for 
the  project.  Last  Saturday  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  appropriated  $10 
million  to  get  started  on  the  work.  This 
is  a  significant  token  of  the  State's  good 
faith.  The  readiness  of  the  Governor  to 
go  ahead  is  apparent.  I  am  hopeful  the 
Congress  here  will  boost  the  preconstruc- 
tion  planning  funds  to  $250,000  so  that 
the  damage  can  be  repaired  and  preven- 
tive measures  be  taken,  before  the  au- 
tumn storms  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  be  printed  in  the  Ri;poRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  189 
Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 

President    and     Congress    of    the    United 

States  to  make  funds  available  for  a  shore 

protection     project     between    Fire    Island 

Inlet  and  Montauk  Point 

Whereas  the  recent  storms  and  high  tides, 
which  caused  widespread  damage  to  public 
and  private  property  and  to  the  barrier 
beaches  along  the  Atlantic  coastline  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  have  dramatically  em- 
phasized and  have  made  more  critical  the 
need  for  action  to  protect  life  and  property 
from  the  havoc  of  future  storms;    and 
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Wtiereas  the  U  S.  Army  Curps  of 
Engineers  issued  In  JiUy  ol  1958  a  cuoperti- 
tive  beach  erusion  contrul  and  interim  hurri- 
cane study  of  that  section  of  the  Atlantic 
coastline  of  the  State  of  New  York  between 
Fire  Island  Inlet  and  Montauk  Point,  whirh 
Btudy  called  for  a  substantial  shi>re  protec- 
tion  project   In  said  area,    and 

Whereas  a  combined  Federal  project  f  t 
beach  erosion  control  and  hurrioanf  protec- 
tion of  said  area  was  authorized  by  the  C'li- 
gress  of  the  United  States  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  on  July  14.  1960,  with 
costs  to  be  shared  by  ilie  local,  biale  and 
Federal  Governments,   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  not  as  yet  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  initiation  of  said  proj- 
ect which  IS  estimated  to  cost  appruxlmaltly 
$40.000.0CO.  and  the  Presiclen:  s  budget  for 
the  fl.-cal  year  1963  includes  nnl-,  $ 'lO  ooo  fv)r 
precunstrvicticn  planning  ul  ^.lld  prtijf  • 
and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  assured  the  C^jnimittfc  <tu  Appro- 
pnaHiJiid  of  the  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  of  the  State's 
firm  Intention  to  make  available  its  share  c>f 
the  necessary  funds  f^r  said  project,  and  of 
the  readiness  of  State  officials  to  work  with 
the  corps    WjW  therefore,  be  it 

Rejolicd  (1/  the  senatr  concur  i  ,  That  the 
President  and  Ciyn.gress  of  the  United  States, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully  memo- 
rialized to  implement  said  project  with  all 
p<isslble  urgency  and  expedition  to  provide 
the  necessary  Federal  appropriations  for  that 
purpose:  and  be  It  further 

Rcsolied  {if  the  f:enate  co?icur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  U) 
the  President  of  the  United  Stites  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Senate  nf  the  United  States  the 
Clerk  L-'f  the  Hou^e  ul  Kepre*eutatlves  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  duly  elected 
from  the  State  of  New  York  .md  that  the 
latter  be  urged  to  devote  themse;\t?s  to  the 
task  of  aocompli.'-hing  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution 

By  ord-er  of  the  assembly 

ANSi.tr  B    B(  nK">w.->Ki, 

Clrrk 

By    jrdcr   -f    the   senate 

John   J    Sulj.i\.\N. 

Sccretart/ 


KATYN   FOREST   \LASSACRE— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  Prpsidont.  the 
dowr.5tatp  New  York  divi.ston  of  the 
Polish  Amencan  Concres.s  ad'iptt-d  a 
resolution  on  March  18.  1962.  at  thf  -'2d 
anniversaiT  of  the  Katyii  Fore.st  Ma.vsa- 
cre 

In  1940  in  the  Katyn  Wond.<;  near 
Smolensk.  Rii.<vsia.  4  800  Polish  Army  of- 
ficers wese  massacred  by  Soviet  NKVD 
a.swnts  The  Polish  American  Cunere.s.s 
requests  that  the  facts  of  this  ef-nocide. 
gathered  at  the  Special  Katyn  Investi- 
eratinj;  Committee  and  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  Decern b»r  22. 
1952.  be  Widely  publicized  .so  that  all  the, 
world  can  know  the  truth  of  this  shock- 
ing tra^'edy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  thf  Record 

There  bo:nt(  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  jbnnted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  guilt  of  Sovlet.NKVD  agents 
in  the  bloodr-rrd'.mg  massacre  of  four 
thousand  eight  hup.dred  odd  Polish  Army 
officers  In  the  Katyn  VVh.cjs  near  Smolensk. 
Stjviet  Russia,  early  In  1940  has  been  du:v 
established;   and 


Where. us  in  spite  nf  Mfflciul  Soviet  denials. 
-S'Aiss  experts  m  forensic  medicine,  brought 
to  the  Katyn  mass  graves  during  the  w.ir 
have  established  the  approximate  date  of 
the  crime  as  early  Spring.  1940.  long  before 
the  Germ-in  Invasion  of  the  U  S  S  Ft      and 

Whereas  a  special  US  c  ingressional  in- 
ves'ig;*' lor.  committee  under  the  chalrm.m- 
ship  of  the  Honcirable  Rat  J  M.^dden,  of 
Indi.ina,  alter  a  series  of  hearings  ci  inducted 
Yx)(.l\  in  the  United  States  and  In  several 
Euri  pean  countries,  foir.d  «ubttatittal  cor- 
roborative evidence  of  the  p)erpetr.»tlfin  of 
the  said  massacre  of  the  Polish  Army  officers 
by  Soviet  NKVD  agents  In  the  Ka'yn  Woods 
earlv  in  the  spring  of  l'J40:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
i>n  December  22  1932  transmitted  the  find- 
ings c.f  the  Special  Katyn  Ituesttgatlng  drn- 
n-.rtee  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
.'e<iucst  that  a  ropy  of  its  hndings  t<>«etl;er 
with  the  minutes  of  its  hea.'ings  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Creneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Naiims.  which  request  remains  un- 
fiiiiilied.  and 

Whereas  Niki'  i  Khruslichev.  Premier  of 
the  U.S.S.R  In  his  by  now  world-famou.<.  de- 
nunciation of  Jo.seph  Stalin  s  crimes  during 
the  sessions  of  the  22nd  Congress  of  World 
Comm»inls*  parties  failed  to  mention  Stalins 
k^enoclde  crime  perpetrated  In  the  Katvn 
woods  near  Smolensk  in  the  spring  <..t  194u 
Be  IL  therefore 

Rr<:oltrd  That  tln<;  mpetiisg  ,,{  Amerlr.ms 
of  Polish  birth  or  dest.-nt  assembled  in  tl.e 
PoH*li  Community  Center  (Polish  Natlon.il 
Homei.  18  25.  Sc  Marks  Place  in  the  citv 
of  New  York  under  the  auspices  ul  ;»ie  Nf» 
York  downstate  division  of  the  I',  .lish  Aimr- 
Icnn  Congress,  express  to  Dr  Dean  Ruak.  our 
present  8*»<-retary  of  Stau»  this  resolution 
with  the  request  that  the  r.»52  rectpmmenda- 
tion  of  tlie  US  Congress  be  'uinUed  and  the 
US  delegation  be  instructed  to  present  'he 
nndrigs  of  the  special  congressional  Katyn 
Investigating  Committee  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
the   two   I- S     .Senators   fr.-m    Nf*    York 


LinilANIAN    INDEPPNDK.NCE— 
RKSOLUTION 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  punted  m 
the  Recofd  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
meetin.tz  of  Lithuanian  Americans  of 
Greater  New  York,  relatint;  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordefed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a?  follows 

Rf     OLUTION'       Arv.FTKO       HY       T  H  K       LlTIIlANlAN 

Raily  on  FEnRtART  18.  196;i 
We.  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater  New 
York,  loyal  citizens  a'id  residents  at  the 
United  Slates,  gathered  on  Fetiruarv  18  of 
thisj.ear  Ol  grace  1962  at  Wtbster  Hall  in 
Ne/  York  City  to  commemorate  the  44ih 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  State. 

Voicing  once  more  our  indignation  and 
our  protest  against  the  brutal  suppression 
by  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Lithuania's  Independence  and  freedom  and 
her  subjugation  to  Soviet  colonial  exploita- 
tion. 

Pointing  out  that  the  global  surge  toward 
national  independence  p«j«es  a  particular 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  to  press  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Lithuania  and  to  all  other  captive 
European  nations  of  a  free  exercise  of  their 
right  to  self-determination. 


Stating  lh.it  the  present  Soviet  politic. il 
moves  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Asia,  and  Afrlr.i  are\almed  at  the  cn- 
solidatlon  of  Soviet  lmt>erlallst  conquests 
and  at  creating  conditDiiVfor  further  Com- 
muni.^t   expan.-,ion   In  Europe  and   elsewhere; 

Considering  lh.it  the  Soviet  Union,  wlu'.e 
hvfKjcrltlcally  posing  lus  champion  of  free- 
dom and  natii'iia!  Independence  to  former 
colonial  peoples  IS  s'lttenlng  Its  regime  o! 
oppression  in  lu.hu. mia  and  Increasing  its 
measures  of  Ru.ssitlcation  of  the  S<jviel -en- 
slaved Baltic  nations  with  their  highly  de- 
veloped^cuUure  and  traditions  of  Indepef.d- 
ent  life     Therefore  be  it 

/J(M(.;ird  1  To  appeal  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  f  I  State,  and  the  Congres*  of 
the  United  Slates  firmly  to  rcst^Le  and 
\;gor.  aislv  to  pr.  tn  te  a  permanent  US 
pol.cy  ol  the  re.storalion  of  Uie  Independei..  <• 
and  freedom  of  Lithuania  and  other  captive 
countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
through  free  and  unfettered  ele<  tlons  after 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  armed  forces  aiid 
.iK.'nt.';  and  to  reamrm  the  determinali(jn  of 
the  tiovrrnmeiit  of  iiiis  gre.a  country  not  to 
be  parly  to  any  a^:reelnent  or  treaty  which 
Would  conhrni  or  prolong  the  subjugation  of 
Ulthuani.i.  now  hell  in  iMiudagc  by  the 
U  S  S  R  . 

2  To  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that.  In  line  with  the  principles 
cnumerat«>d  ab<jve  and  to  the  advantage  ol 
txuh  the  United  states  and  captive 
Lithuania,  the  issue  .  :  the  abolit.on  of  So- 
\!e'  col.mlal  riile  In  Lithuania  and  of  the 
restoration  of  her  rights  to  nAtk>nHl  In- 
dependence be  raisetl  at  the  United  Nations 
Hiid  at  anv  forthcoming  international  de- 
ferences and  negotiations, 

3  To  ask  the  President  of  the  L'nltrd 
States  to  designate  the  third  week  <,t  July 
1962,   as   Captive  Nations   Week. 

4  To  Insist  that  the  Frt>«  Europe  Radio 
inillate  broad<-ast«  m  Li'liOanian  language 
to  Soviet -occupied    Lithuania. 

5  To  rededicate  ourwlves  to  the  just 
cause  of  Lithuunia  s  indejHMidence  and  free- 
dnm  and  to  combat  Communisi  nggres.'vion 
and   Soviet-Russian    imj>enali.Hm. 

6  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  indissolubility  of 
our  ties  and  of  our  unswerving  determina- 
tion to  spjire  I;)  efTorts  and  sacnflrea  for  the 
atUilnment  of  ihe  sacred  goal  of  the  Lltli- 
uanlan  nation— lu  independence  and  free- 
dom. 

7.  To  support  our  brothers  and  sisters  .i 
M  iscow  s  bondage  In  their  efT.  rta  to  main- 
tain tneir  iiaMonal  identity  and  culture  and 
to  oppose  a. I  S<A  let  •Rus.M.in  measures  of 
Rubsiflcution. 

8  To  support  actively  the  policy  (.f  the 
US  Government  aiming  at  the  establish- 
ment In  Europe  and  elsewhere  of  a  Just  and 
durable  i>eace  ba.sed  on  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  resjjective  peoples  to  governments  -  ( 
their  own  choosing 

f-rrniLN    FUrois    Jr  , 
I'c'ulr-nt    Ltthua'f.an  Amrrua'i  Council 
uy  G'ratrr  Sr\    Ytirk 


REPORTS  OK   Cti.NTMirrEF^S 
The  following  reports  of  committees* 
were  submitU'd : 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ  from  the  Committee  on 
Public    W<.rks     without    .iinendment 

HR  667fi  .^n  act  to  de.-.ignate  the  Kettle 
Cteek  Dam  on  Kettle  Creek  Pa  .  as  the  Alvln 
It    Bu.sh  Dam  i  Rept    No    1.12Ui 

By  Mr  H,M<  M  KIT  from  the  Conunif'-e 
oi:i   Conunci.e,   wiUiout   amindment 

S  2801  A  bill  to  amend  section  510  of  (l.e 
Merchant  Marine  Act  laJ6.  in  order  to  ex- 
tetid  r..r  2  years  the  time  durliik,-  which  a 
ceitaln  definition  of  the  term  Obsolete 
vessel     shall  be  used   iRept.  No    \^2Jt,   and 
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S  2829  A  bill  to  amend  title  12  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Ac;,  1936,  In  order  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  with  respect  to  war 
risk  Insurance  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  such  title  (  Rept  No.  1323 ) . 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S  Res  323  Resolution  authorizing  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  S. 
1129.  a  bill  to  stabilize  the  doinestic  farm 
labor  force 


AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT  OP  1)36— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  — r.>lDIVlDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.   REPT    NO.    1321  ' 

Mr.  BARIXETF.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  tlie  bill  (8. 
2800 '  to  amend  tlie  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  in  order  to  make  permanent  a 
temporary  increas<^  in  the  maximum 
construction  differential  subsidy  that 
may  be  paid  under  such  act  and  to  pro- 
vide that  such  max  mum  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  reconstructing  or  recon- 
ditioning of  ships. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port may  be  printtd.  together  with  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI. 

The  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair>.  The  repwrt  will 
t>e  received,  and  tlie  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


BILLS 


AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  KEFAUVER  (for  himself,  Mr 
MrrcAi.r    and    Mr    MANsriEU))  ; 

S  3097  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  give  Ull  force  and  effect  to 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion applicable  to  cer  aln  railroad  consolida- 
tions and  mergers  until  December  31.  1963. 
and  for  other  puriioses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

I  See  the  remarks  ol  Mr  Kktauvhi  when  he 
lntr<xluced  the  atK)ve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr  Keat- 
ing Mr  KEFxt-VER  Mr  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  ScoTT,  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr    Bush) 

S  3098  A  bill  to  )rovlde  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  studies.  Investigations,  and 
demonstratlor.s  auth  itlzed  with  respect  to 
mental  Illness  under  he  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  addiction  to  narcotics  be  consid- 
ered as  a  mental  lllne.is;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wei  .'are 

(See  the  remarks  >f  Mr  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  abo-e  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr    CHAVIZ    I  by  request  I  : 

S  3099  A  bill  to  authorize  an  adequate 
While  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
purptises;  to  the  (.'ommlttee  on  Public 
Works 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr    Chavez  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    ALLOTL: 

S  3100  A  bill  to  futhorlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  co  ivev  certain  land  situ- 


ated In  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  Colo.,  to 
Prank  W.  Whltenack;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
8.3101.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  War 
Mothers,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER : 
8.  3102.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 

5.3103.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4281.  title 
18.  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Increase 
from  $30  to  $100.  the  amount  of  gratuity 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
CJeneral  to  prisoners  discharged  from  Im- 
prisonment or  released  on  parole;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missoviri 
when    he   introduced    the    above    bill,    which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  DODD: 

5.3104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  the 
minimum  quota  for  any  quota  area  shall  be 
250;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

5.3105.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  law 
limiting  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
In  the  coastwise  trade  to  certain  UJS.  vcEsels 
shall  not  apply  to  such  transportation  be- 
tween a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  a  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remark.s  of  Mrs    NEfBERCER  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    SPARKMAN: 

S  3106.  A    bill    to    make    certain    federally 
Impacted  areas  eligible   for  a.=sistance  under 
the  public  facility  loan  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    KEATING: 

S.J.Re8.  179.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
May  1,  1962,  as  a  day  for  observance  of  the 
courage  displayed  by  the  uprising  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazis:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION  OP  WILLINGNESS  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  COOPERATE  IN  A 
SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL  ffor  himself,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Dirksen,  and  Mr.  Humphrey) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  324)  ex- 
pressing the  willingness  of  the  Senate  to 
cooperate  in  a  Senate  youth  program, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committer  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Kuchel. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  AN  ADE- 
QUATE WHITE  HOUSE  POLICE 
FORCE 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  an  adequate 
White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
purposes.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  request- 
ing the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3099)  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  House  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Chavez,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Chavez  is 
as  follows : 

The  Secret arv  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  D.C..  March    23.  1962 
Hon.   Lyndon    B.   Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washingto7i.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
authorize  an  adequate  White  House  Police 
Force,  and  for  other  purjKJses. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to;  (li  Remove  the  existing  numerical 
limit  on  the  strength  of  the  White  House 
Police  Force;  (2)  Include  In  permanent  law. 
with  modifications,  language  that  has  ap- 
peared in  acts  making  annual  appropriations 
for  the  force;  and  (3)  clarify  certain  lan- 
guage pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  force. 

With  respect  to  the  first  purpose  of  the 
bill,  the  numerical  limit  on  the  White  House 
Police  Force  is  170  members.  This  limit 
has  now  been  reached  and  an  Increase  In 
the  force  is  necessary  to  assure  the  effective 
performance  of  its  responsibilities.- 

The  limit  on  the  strength  of  the  White 
House  Police  Force  currently  In  effect  was 
set  at  170  members  In  1952  (act  of  June  28, 
1952;  66  Stat.  283).  During  the  10-year 
period  since  that  time,  there  has  been  a 
general  Increase  in  all  phases  of  White  House 
activity  causing  Increased  demands  on  the 
force.  The  number  of  Individuals  visiting 
the  White  House  on  public  tours  rose  to 
an  alltlme  high  of  1,320,000  persons  during 
1961,  necessitating  additional  personnel  to 
,  handle  the  large  crowds.  Special  tours 
which  were  previously  conducted  by  only 
one  or  two  men  now  require  the  services  of 
as  many  as  five  or  six  men.  Press  confer- 
ences which  required  five  officers  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building  now  require  a 
minimum  of  11  In  the  new  State  Depart- 
ment building.  The  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  having  official  business  with 
the  White  House  staff  has  imposed  added 
screening  functions  and  workmen  perform- 
ing repairs  have  required  extra  man-hours 
for  escort  duties.  Recent  Presidents  have 
maintained  other  residences  in  addition  to 
the  Executive  Mansion,  making  it  necessary 
during  their  sojourn  at  these  abodes  to 
utilize  White  House  Police  as  an  outside 
perimeter  of  defense.  In  addition,  a  total 
of  20  policemen  have  been  assigned  since 
1959  to  protective  duties  in  the  White  House 
areas  of  the  Executive  Office  Building  pur- 
suant to  authority  contained  in  annual  ap- 
propriation acts.  Thus,  the  Increased  work- 
load of  the  White  House  Police  force  has 
made  the  existing  celling  on  its  total  au- 
thorized strength  inadequate. 

The  Department  believes  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  control  the  size  of  the  White 
House  Police  force  through  the  annual  budg- 
et process  rather  than  by  the  Inclusion  of  a 
ceiling  as  a  part  of  permanent  law.  Budget 
requests  for  the  White  House  Police  force 
are  initially  carefully  evaluated  in  the  De- 
partment. Thereafter,  they  are  thorousthly 
reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  After 
submission  to  the  Congress,  the  requests 
must  be  adequately  Justified  before  the  ap- 
propriations committees  of"  both  Houses. 
Hence,  the  appropriation  process  assures  that 
the  staff  of  the  White  House  Police  force  is 
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held  to  the  rmnimum  number  necessary  to 
perform  its  functions  and  a  ceiling  in  per- 
manent law  serves  no  useful  purpuhC.  Per- 
sonnel ceilings  In  the  basic  statute  ha\e 
proved  too  Inflexible  in  the  past  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  six  Increases  that  it  hns  been 
necessary  for  the.  Congress  to  enact  since  the 
cre.ition  of  the  White  House  Police  force  m 
1922  (act  of  May  14.  1930.  46  St, it  329;  act 
of  May  28.  1935.  49  Stat  304.  aci  (A  April  22. 
1»40.  54  Stat.  156;  act  of  June  9.  1947.  61 
Stat.  132.  act  of  August  15.  1950  64  Slat 
418;  act  of  June  28.  1952.  supra  > 

In  reerard  to  the  second  purpi  ■,>-♦'  f  'f-.e 
bin,  the  White  Hou.se  Police  force  h.ts  ;is 
previously  stated,  pe.  formed  protecnve  du- 
ties m  'i'.e  Whj*e  Hou.^e  .ire  a.s  if  the  Execu- 
tive Office  Building  since  l^bi  under  the  au- 
thority of  language  .ippeanng  in  annual 
ap[>r'prlation  acts.  The  dr;ift  bill  would  in- 
corporate this  appropriation  language  as  a 
part  of  permanent  law  with  modiftcatl ons 
considered  desirable  because/ of  the  fulluwiiig 
circunistupces.  / 

Under  the  appropriation  Ungu..k;e  In  ques- 
tion, the  protective  funct-ons  of  the  While 
House  Police  force  in  the  Elxecutue  OlRce 
Building  (U-e  limited  t  >  ilie  White  House 
areas  of  the  building  Thus  only  certiiin 
areas  of  tiie  Execute. e  Olfice  Bulidmg  are 
protected  by  the  Wiute  HuUise  Police  fi>rce 
with  the  remainder  being  atfordcd  prniectlon 
by  guards  of  the  General  ac:  v.ces  Admlnis- 
t  atlon.  The  performance  of  protective 
funcuous  by  two  separate  forces  results  in 
dual  responsibility  with  res[)ect  lo  the  pro- 
tection of  one  building.  Such  du.il  respon- 
sibility IS  undesirable  from  tiie  ttiindpoint 
of  efficient  management. 

To  eliminate  the  foregoing  situation,  the 
draft  bill  would  consolidate  In  the  Whl'e 
House  Police  force  the  function  of  protect- 
ing the  entire  building  where  merr.oer.-  of  the 
White  House  staff  have  offices.  The  language 
of  the  proposed  legislation  has  been  phrased 
In  general  terms  rather  than  naming  a  spe- 
cific building,  for  example,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  flexibility  to  meet  future 
sltuatif-ns  wi:hout  another  amcndme!;t  to 
the  statute.  To  Illustrate,  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  now  have  offices  m  the 
Executive  Office  Building  H  wever  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  a  new  office 
building  which  will  be  ultimately  cnxupled 
by  the  staff  Thus,  general  language  is  ne*xl- 
ed  *o  authorize  protection  under  present  as 
well  as  future  conditions 

As  to  the  third  purpose  of  the  bill  the 
bftslc  statute,  after  establ;.-.hlng  the  White 
Hou.'-e  Police  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  Executive  Man.ilon  and  Ground^?  f'lr'her 
provides  that  the  members  of  the  force  shall 
have  such  .additional  duties  as  the  Chlff  "f 
the  -Secret  Service  Dlvi.-ion  may  prescribe 
The  latter  l.inguage  would  nppeir  «ufn'-ipntly 
broad  to  permit  the  use  r)f  tf.e  White  House 
Police  force  anywhere  for  any  ;  urp"se  How- 
ever, the  use  of  the  White  House  Police  out- 
side the  confines  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  Grounds  ha.'^.  under  the  language  in 
question,  been  generally  limited  In  practice 
to  the  performance  nf  duties  Incidental  to 
the  protection  of  the  Preslden*  and  his  im- 
medl.ite  family  As  prevlou.sly  Indicated,  the 
force  has  been  used  at  prers  conferences  held 
out.slde  the  White  Hou.cp  cnnfl:;es  and  at  resi- 
dences o-h-.-r  than  the  Executive  Mansion 
during  visits  hy  the  President  and  his  family. 
It  has  also  been  utilized  at  other  Kjcatlons 
ou*stde  the  White  House  Grounds  proper, 
such  a.s  the  White  House  garage  and  ihe 
White  House  mail  rricm  where  security  pre- 
cautions are  considered  neccf s  iry  '.i^^  ijr.'rU 
against  po.ssible  indirect  attempts  to  harm 
the  president.  Tlius.  the  draft  bill  would 
substitute  for  the  catchall  phrase  appearing 
In  existing  law  revised  language  which  w<juld 
limit  the  Inridental  duties  -f  the  White 
House    Police    to    past    practice,    i  e  ,    these 


duties  prescribed  in  coimecllou  w.ih  the 
protection  of  the  President  and  his  family. 
Tlie  draft  bill  Would  als*j  revi.se  Uie  l,\nguage 
of  existing  l.iw  to  reflect  the  effft  of  Uc- 
organiza'.on  P;  m  No  2«3  of  1950  whi-h  ve-TteU 
In  tl'.e  s.ecreiary  f  th^'  l^i'.isury  ail  tlie  func- 
iion.s  previously  vested  m  subordln.ite  Treas- 
ury  .'ttlcials. 

lliere  is  enclosed  for  your  conveniei.'  ref- 
erence a  comparative  type  siiowing  tlie 
changes  in  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  proposed  bill. 

It  is  requested  that  you  lay  the  propueed 
bill  befi.re  the  Senate  A  similar  prf)piisal 
has  t>een  sent  to  the  Ht  uie  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Department  has  been  advl-'ed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  ih.it  there  is  no  c>b- 
Jection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
Istr  itlons  program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dim, on 


INCREASED  (iRATL'm'  FURNISHED 
TO  CERTAIN  PRISONERS  DIS- 
CHARGED OH   PAROr.ID 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  rcfer- 
e-ncf  a  bill  to  aiiit-nd  .section  4281.  title 
18.  of  the  United  States  Code  to  increa.'^o 
from  $30  to  $100  the  amount  of  cratuity 
which  may  bo  furnl.shtKl  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  prisoners  di-schar';ed  from 
imprisonment  or  released  on  parole 

In  a  letter  dated  March  21.  19(32,  the 
Attorney  General  recommended  thl.s 
amendment  m  a  letter  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  the  present  maxi- 
mum allo'Aance  of  $30  falls  far  short  of 
the  mtended  purpose  of  .such  payments, 
which  IS  to  tide  the  released  p^l.•^on»■r 
over  until  such  time  as  he  receives  ins 
first  pay  fiom  the  job  to  which  he  is 
coiniz.  In  mo.st  in.stances  thi.s  period 
would  be  a  minimum  of  2  to  3  weeks, 
which  means  tliat  a  released  pri.soner 
who  has  no  other  funds — and  it  is  my 
under>tandinc;  that  this  is  the  typical 
situation — faces  bcriou.".  eeunumic  plea- 
sures durint;  the  critical  time  imme- 
diately following  his  di.scharge  from 
prison  This  payment  provision  was 
enacted  in  1944.  and  all  of  us  aie  awa:e 
of  the  cost  of  liviiig  increase  since  then. 
The  Attorney  General's  letter  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  creat  number 
of  parole  violation.s  occtir  dui  inu'  the  eailv 
weeks  of  a  prLsoners  release,  and  that  a 
large  percentage  of  these  violations  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  obvious 
situation  thc.ve  men  find  themselves  m. 
when  they  must  attempt  to  once  more 
take  up  community  livinr.  without  funds 
enou^^h  to  provide  reasonable  sustenance 
for  themselves  and  their  families 

When  a  man  leaves  prison,  he  must 
resume  his  life  in  .society.  I  think  that 
it  is  our  nbli.  afion  to  provide  him  with 
every  reasonable  tiieans  to  becin  this  new 
phase  of  his  rehabilitation.  The  efTwt  of 
this  let^islation  would  be  to  allow  the  At- 
torney General,  witiiin  his  di.scretion.  Ui 
provide  the  pri.soner  with  an  amount  of 
mcjney  which  would  be  more  realistic  to 
meet  the  needs  indicated  by  each  individ- 
ual case 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Consres.s  will 
pive  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
to  this  legislation 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
Vice  Pre.sldent  above  referred  to.  and  the 
recommended  bill,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  bill 
will  be  ieceived  and  appropriately  le- 
feried,  and.  without  objection,  the  klti  r 
will  be  printed  In  tlie  Record, 

Tlie  bill  <S  3103 »  to  amend  Keetion 
4281,  title  18.  of  the  United  States  Code. 
to  increase  from  S30  to  $100.  the  amount 
of  >,:ratuity  w  Inch  may  be  furni.shed  by 
the  Attorney  Cjeneial  to  prisoners  dis- 
charged from  iinprisonment  or  releaM  d 
on  parole,  intrudiiceti  by  Mr  Ixjng  of 
Missouri,  was  reci.ive<l,  read  twice  by 
its  tfltle.  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Lon'^  of 
Mis.souri  is  as  follows: 

Orrii  r  (>r  the  .\rTORNrY  Oenejial, 

Wa^h\r\gtou    UC    Mwru  21.  19C2 
The  Vii  r  PRi_siiJt  .nt, 
V  S    sniatr. 
Wast.inqton.  D  C 

Ui:ak  Mb  Vii  t  i'Rt-su>».Ni  fcncltjse  i  lor 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  relcrence 
1.1  ^,  legislative  prop<«.il  to  ainiud  Mjctiou 
4-'Bl.  Ulle  18.  United  St.iti-s  C.xle.  by  lu- 
cre.l.'^".ng  the  amount  of  gratuity  from  t  to 
to  JlOO  which  may  be  furnlslied  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  j'ri.soners  dl8charg»Ml 
troni   imprisonment  or  released  on  parole 

Til'"  purp<j6e  of  the  gratuity  Is  to  enao  e 
a  reieaseU  ]iri»oner  to  sup|>ort  himself  until 
he  is  at)le  U)  rei  elve  his  tirsl  p.»y  Irom  a  Job 
and  thereri>re  should  labt  a  nuaimuin  of 
2  weeks  Tiie  present  JJO  ma.ximum  which 
was  establi-she-l  in  1944  Is  totallv  Inadequ.-.te 
111  \iew  of  tijclay's  cost  of  living 

In  addition,  since  la44  there  h.is  bce,i  ,i 
m.iriied  trend  toward  lower  aces  an.'  ng 
prrsons  committed  for  Federa;  offenses 
<-\..niparativily  few  of  these  persons  have  any 
Rnuncial  resources  or  h.i\e  coiiipilcd  sutTi- 
clent  saMngs  to  see  them  through  thf  ir 
most  difficult  period  immediate.. y  after  re- 
lease. Tlie  prewiit  UiiiiUition  presenUi  a 
serious  obst.icle  to  the  rthttbiliuaiou  of  .i 
rele;ised  prisoner  wiio  finiKs  himself  without 
funds  for  the  b.irest  ewentiuls  There  ha\e 
b«->'n  iiumer-Mis  instat.r-es  which  Indicate  that 
an  Inordinate  number  of  pnnle  vlo'.arlniis 
'xcnr  during  the  first  few  week!t  ff)llowln(t 
rele.i.se  a.'sd  are  attributable  to  the  ernr'm!' 
j)ressures  faced  by  a  person  without  funds 
who  ha-s  had  no  time  to  readjust  himself 
to  community  llvliifr 

It  -itiMulrl  be  p.  .;nte<l  .lut  tha»  It  Is  Hi-t 
contemplated  that  all  pri.soner^  Wf)Uld  re- 
ceive the  max.muri!  gratuity  Rather,  the 
grituit.ri,  will  be  granted  up  to  the  max!- 
nnim  as  the  requirements  of  each  c,i:,e 
dicuite 

The  proposed  Increase  of  the  maxiinuni 
allowable  gr.ituitles  is  the  most  feruslble  ap- 
proach t.>  this  problem  TTie  Department, 
therefore  urges  e:ir!y  Intrdouctlon  and  Ta- 
V'.rnhie  cuisideratlnn  of  this  levrl  latlon 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    h.^8    advised 
that  there  Is  no  t)bject!on  to  the  submlsi^lon 
of    this    recommendation    from    the    stand- 
point  of    the   adininistratlon's    program. 
Sincerely, 

RoBERt  F    Ki  N.N  toy. 

Atlurn,  J   Ctliriul. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY    ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  ImmiRration  and  National- 
ity  Act   to   provide   that    the   minimum 
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quota  for  any  quota  area  shall  be  raised 
from  100  to  250  persons  per  year. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  35  na- 
tions with  quot8.s  of  less  than  250,  most 
of  which  have  an  annual  quota  of  100. 

This  is  a  verj  modest  bill  which  will 
add  about  5,000  quota  places  a  year,  but 
it  is  an  important  bill  in  that  it  is  a  step 
toward  easing  the  discriminatory 
restrictions  which  bear  down  heavily  on 
African  and  Asian  nations. 

Among  the  rations  who.se  immigra- 
tion quota  would  be  more  than  doubled 
are  Burma.  Cyprus.  India,  Iran.  Iraq, 
Israel.  Jordan.  Korea,  Lebanon.  Libya, 
Morocco.  Pakis'an,  South  Africa,  and 
Tunisia. 

In  each  of  these  countries  the  back- 
log of  applicants  represents  a  catalog  of 
individual  and  family  tragedies,  of 
people  who  seek  here  what  our  forebears 
souRht  and  found  here. 

This  bill  will  open  the  door  for  5,000 
such  people  each  year  and  though  this 
is  a  small  number  in  comparison  with 
the  total  immigration  picture,  its 
pa.ssace  would  constitute  a  significant 
achievement  both  for  the  well-being  of 
tho.se  affected  and  for  the  reputation  of 
our  country  in  the  nations  involved.  I 
therefore  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  favorably  upon  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S  3104*  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
that  the  minimum  quota  for  any  quota 
area  shall  be  250.  introduced  by  Mr. 
DonD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judician,'. 


EXCLUSION  OF  INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING  FROM  JONES  ACT  RE- 
STRICTIONS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  past  .several  years  those  of  ils 
who  represent  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  been  searching  for  appropriate 
means  to  combat  the  catastrophic  de- 
cline in  domestic  lumber  production,  a 
decline  which  threatens  to  pauperize  the 
entire  region. 

Economists  and  lumbermen  agree  that 
a  principal  cause  of  this  decline  has  been 
the  competitive  Advantage  enjoyed  by 
Canadian  lumber  exporters  over  domes- 
tic producers.  During  the  past  decade 
imports  of  softwood  lumber  from  Can- 
ada have  increased  substantially,  co- 
inciding with  steadily  decreasing  pro- 
duction of  U.S.  .softwood  lumber.  In 
1948  Oregon  and  Washin.iiton  produced 
85  i^rcent  of  the  lumber  shipped  by 
water  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Today,  the 
Canadians  have  taken  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  this  market. 

Because  of  this  situation  in  our  lum- 
ber market.  I  was  glad  that  I  was  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  go  to  Ottawa, 
Canada,  a  few  weeks  ago  with  our  inter- 
parliamentary group,  which  pnve  mc  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  talk  over 
the  situation  that  exists  firsthand. 

Last  year,  when  lumber  producers 
from  my  State  came  to  Washington  to 
talk  to  me  at)out  the  plight  of  the  indus- 


try, I  said,  "Your  trouble  ts  the  market. 
Steel,  glass,  and  aluminum  are  going  into 
buildings,  instead  of  lumber.  But  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  knows 
there  is  a  need  for  low-priced  housing, 
and  we  will  pass  the  housing  bill,  and 
then  you  will  see  the  lumber  market 
come  to  life." 

My  prediction  was  right.  The  lumber 
market  jumped  substantially,  but  Cana- 
dian limiber  came  in  to  take  a  substan- 
tial part  of  it.  Our  Housing  Act  has  al- 
most subsidized  a  portion  of  the  lumber 
companies  in  British  Columbia.  The 
reason  is  that  we  are  not  able  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  water  shipment. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons:  there  are 
some  others.  But  I  am  convinced,  after 
long  study  and  delving  into  the  prob- 
lem with  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Forestry  Service,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, that  one  of  the  things  we  must  do 
is  what  I  am  proposing  in  the  bill  I  am 
introducing. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  primary  fac- 
tor contributing  to  Canada's  favorable 
competitive  position  is  the  artificial  and 
unjustifiable  restraint  placed  upon  in- 
tercoastal  shipping  by  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  popularly 
known  as  the  Jones  Act.  The  Jones  Act 
provides  a  domestic  navigation  monopoly 
to  U.S.-fiag  vessels.  Thus,  while  British 
Columbia  cargo  shippers  utilize  char- 
tered vessels,  including  foreign  tramp 
steamers,  for  shipping  lutpber  to  eastern 
U.S.  markets,  American  cargo  shippers 
are  required  by  the  Jones  Act  to  use 
American  bottoms  for  intercoastal  ship- 
ments. Charter  rates  available  to  Cana- 
dian shippers  are  considerably  less  than 
established  conference  rates  on  Ameri- 
can ships.  Tj-pical  rates  in  1961  ran 
from  $6.50  to  $11.50  per  thousand  board 
feet  of  lumber  less  than  domestic  rates. 

Although  the  Canadians  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheaper  stumpage  and  cheap- 
er labor,  the  average  cost  of  lumber 
alongside  a  ship  in  British  Columbia  is 
as  high  as  or  higher  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Canadians  must  pay 
higher  towing  charges  from  the  forests  to 
the  mills  and  higher  logging  costs  arising 
from  the  rougher  coast  terrain.  The 
sole  true  competitive  advantage  the 
Canadians  enjoy  is  their  ability  to  use 
foreign  bottoms. 

When  I  said  to  them,  during  our  meet- 
ing in  Ottawa,  "Why  don't  we  go  into  an 
agreement  whereby  we  will  use  either 
American  or  Canadian  shipping,  and  you 
will  do  the  same,"  one  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  said  to  me.  "Do  you  know 
how  many  ships  we  have  in  our  merchant 
marine?"  I  said,  "No."  He  said,  "One. 
We  cannot  afford  this  luxurj'." 

Cabotage,  the  practice  of  reserving  the 
coastal  trades  to  national  vessels,  origi- 
nated in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  of  Eng- 
land—1327  to  1377.  The  British  have 
wisely  long  since  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice. Laws  excluding  foreign-flag  vessels 
from  the  American  domestic  trades  were 
first  passed  In  1808  and  have  remained 
in  effect  to  the  present  day.  After  in- 
tensive study,  I  have  concluded  that 
while  cabotage  restrictions  may  have 
performed  a  useful  function  in  the  14th, 
and  even  in  the  19th  century,  such  re- 
strictions are  not  justified  today. 
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In  effect,  the  Jones  Act  forces  pro- 
ducers of  goods  shipped  in  intercoastal 
commerce  to  subsidize  the  domestic  ship- 
ping industry.  Yet,  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  domestic  carriers 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  are  sub- 
sidized directly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  have  been  shown  no  valid  ra- 
tionale for  thus  distinguishing  between 
domestic  and  foreign  shipping. 

Furthermore,  the  Jones  Act  simply 
has  not  worked.  Domestic  shipping  has 
steadily  and  relentlessly  declined  from 
postwar  highs.  Intercoastal  shipping, 
particularly,  is  a  ghost  industry.  As  late 
as  1955,  101  ships  and  4,300  men  were 
employed  in  the  intercoastal  trade;  to- 
day, barely  39  ships  and  1,500  men.  The 
prognosis  is  clear:  In  a  very  few  years 
there  will  be  no  intercoastal  shipping 
trade,  Jones  Act  or  no  Jones  Act. 

Immediate  repeal  of  the  Jones  Act  re- 
strictions on  intercoastal  shipping  will 
have  the  following  salutary  effects: 
First,  restoration  to  American  lumber 
producers  of  theii*  rightful  share  of  the 
American  lumber  market;  second,  pres- 
ervation of  thousands  of  lumbering  jobs 
throughtout  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
third,  creation  of  additional  longshoring 
and  ship  servicing  and  repairing  jobs  in 
west  coast  ports;  fourth,  reduction  of  the 
balance -of -payments  deficit  caused  by 
excessive  purchase  of  Canadian  lumber ; 
and,  fifth,  reduction  in  the  costs  to  east 
coast  consumers  of  west  coast  limiber, 
and  other  products. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  amending  the  Jones  Act  to  exclude 
intercoastal  shipping  from  all  Jones  Act 
restrictions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  lay  over  until  April  5  for 
additional  sponsors,  and  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce chart,  showing  the  decline  in 
waterborne  shipments  of  lumber  from 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  through  No- 
vember 1961,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection  the  bill 
and  chart  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  3105)  to  provide  that  the 
law  limiting  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  coastwise  trade  to  cer- 
tain U.S.  vessels  shall  not  apply 
to  such  transportation  between  a 
port  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  a  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Neuberger,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920 
(46  U.S.C.  883),  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Provided  further.  That 
this  section  and  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  February  17,  1898  (30  Stat.  248).  shall  ■ 
not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise between  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  a  port  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States,  Including  the  State  of 
Alaska."  " 
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The  chart  presented  by  Mrs.  Nevbercei  is  as  follows; 
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the  actual  loaii.s  and  matchiiiK  what  the 
other  couiilncs  a»iree  to  lend,  but  may 
\    >    I)KrvKiMKNr  (iK  ( 'i>M\ii- !<•  K     Hi^isKs.-^   \M>   I )  h  f  K  N -^  !■:  SfKNiih.--    \  D  VI I  s  I  •- 1 II  \  1  lo  \      iievcr  leiid 

...  -      ,„   ,    ,  ,  ,      .,      ,      .        ,,  n-     L       ,  I  II    ,    I.  n  I      t  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  prmted 

',,;-..,,, -^   ,  ,     11,1'    ^-1  I'lf*       PKt>>IDINCi       OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  received,  printt'd,  and 

IThotisan.l  U.,ifl  f(*l)  he  OH  the  table 
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.ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  W.ARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  May  1, 
1962.  marks  the  19th  anniver.sary  of  the 
uprusmg  against  the  Nazis  m  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  The  heroic  effort,  doomed  from 
the  outset,  remains  a  symbol  of  mans 
struggle  for  freedom.  Twenly-eiyht 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
were  killed  in  this  fighting,  and  10.000 
were  deported  to  later  death  m  concen- 
tration camps  and  gas  chamber.s  Tem- 
porarily nazism  triumphed  But  m  the 
long  run  the  forces  of  human  freedom 
and  dignity  were  successful  Out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  has  ctmie 
the  vigorous,  free,  courageous  Slate  of 
Israel 

Today,  we  are  faced  by  a  different  kind 
of  totalitarianism — from  the  left,  not 
from  the  right.  Although  the  Soviets 
have  not  recently  conducted  such  bar- 
baric massacres,  they  are  coiuniuin«  m 
other  ways  the  totalitarian  effort  to  kill 
religious  freedom  and  persecute  those 
who  follow  the  paths  of  righteousness 

Mr  Pre.sident,  on  this  anniversary  of 
a  heroic  struggle  against  fa.-;cism  —  a 
struggle  recorded  for  all  posterity  m 
.some  of  the  greatest  literature  of  oui 
time — let  us  renew  our  determination  to 
continue  to  battle  against  the  forces  of 
oppression  and  tyranny. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  other  body.  Representative  Em.amb;!. 
Celler,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  lef- 
erence.  a  joint  resolution  to  mark  the  l.st 
day  of  May  1962,  in  recognition  of  that 
heroic  battle  for  freedom 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  a.\d  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  joint  re.solution  'SJ  Res  179  > 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  designate  May  1.  1962,  as  a  day  for 
ob.servance  of  the  courage  displayed  by 
the  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  glietto 
ai^amst  the  Nazis,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  bv  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  ComniUit-e  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ai'Pointmp;nt  of  member  of 
board  op  visitors  io  mer- 
chant marine  academy 

Mr  SPARK.MAN  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wa.shinuton 
I  Mr  .M^f.NfsoN  I ,  I  wish  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Y<jik  ;  Mr  Keati.ng!,  to  seive  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  in  the  place  of  the 
Senator  from  Nt  w  Jersey  I  Mr  Case'. 
who  has  resigned. 


UNITED       NATIONS       BO.NDS       PUR- 
CHASE—AMENDMENT;. 

Mr  MUNDT  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  pioposed  by  him,  to  the 
amendment  'in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute' proposed  by  Mr  Man>field  'for 
himself  and  Mr  Dirksen  <  to  the  bill 
'S  2768'  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  authorizing,'  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  lx)nds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor, 
wh.ich  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  .submitted  Iao 
amendment.s.  intended  to  be  propo.sed 
by  l!im  to  the  amendment  'in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute'  propostd  bv  Mr  Mans. 
EiELn  'for  himself  and  Mr  Dikksen  '  ty 
Senate  bill  2768.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

Mr  Ij\USCHE  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  Man.sfleld- 
Dirksen  substitute  for  Senate  bill  2768 
If  th:^  am-i.fiment  is  adopted,  it  'aiII  re- 
quire thf  United  States  to  lend  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  amount 
^Uiich  the  other  nation.^  of  the  world 
actually  lend  to  the  United  Nations,  as 
distinguished  from  the  pre.sent  uoidiiu: 
of  the  bill,  which  require.s  us  to  lend 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  what  th.e 
other  nation.s  a^iree  to  lend.  My  amend- 
ment will  limit  our  subscription  only 
to  the  amount  which  the  other  nations 
actually  lend,  not  al.so  to  the  amount 
they  ai;ree  to  lend.  In  my  opinion  there 
IS  a  distinct  difference  betwet  n  matching 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO 
CREDIT'  FOR  INVF-STMENT  IN  CER- 
TAIN   DEPRECTABLE   PROPERTY  — 

A.MENDMENT 

M:  HAHTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment ir;t<nded  to  b«'  proposed  by  hiin. 
to  the  bill  HR  10650'  to  amend  the 
InttMuil  Re\eiiue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  nuestment  m  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cei - 
tain  defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
piiil><)srs,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  piinti d 


NOTICE  Oy  HEARING  ON  NOMINA - 
TKJN  OF  BYRON  R.  WHITE  TO  BE 
AN  ASSCXTATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

.M:  EAST1^'\ND  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committ«'e  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  not  ice  that  a  public  hear- 
iiiK  has  been  .scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
April  11.  1962.  at  10  30  a.m.  in  room 
2228  New  Ser.ate  Office  Building,  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  the 
nomination  of  Byron  R  White,  of  Colo- 
rado to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court   of  the  United  States. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
.sons  interested  m  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent 


NOTICE  OF  RP:.SWCIPTI0N  OF  HEAR- 
ING ON  NOMINATION  OF  IRVING 
BEN  COOPER  TO  BE  US  D;,STRICT 
JUIX^tE.  southern  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary I  de.siie  to  k'lve  notice  that  public 
heariiK'  will  be  lesunTed  on  Thursdav. 
April  12.  1962,  at  10  30  a.m.  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  OfTlce  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of 
Nev^  York  to  be  US  district  judge  for 
the   sinithern  district  of  New  York. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  m  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  John- 
ston!, the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  I  Mr. 
M(Ci.ELLANl  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr  Hriskai,  the  Senator  from 
Ne*-  York  I  Mr  Keating!,  and  my.self.  as 
chairman 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  CERTAIN 
NO.MINATTONS  by  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr,  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relation.'^.  I  d-'Mie  to  announce  that  to- 


day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  John  K.  Mansfield,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assis- 
tance; and  the  following-named  persons 
to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  for  the 
terms  indicated,  and  until  their  succes- 
sors have  been  appointed  and  qualified: 

For  a  1-year  tei-m;  Dr.  Walter  Adams, 
of  Michigan;  James  R.  Fleming,  of  In- 
diana; and  Dr.  Mabel  M.  Smythe,  of  New 
York. 

For  a  2-year  term  Dr.  Walter  John- 
son, of  Ilhnois,  Dr.  Roy  E.  Larsen,  of 
Connecticut;  and  Dr.  FrankUn  D.  Mur- 
phy, of  California. 

For  a  3-year  term:  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Foster,  of  Alabama:  Dr.  John  W  Gard- 
ntr.  of  New  York:  and  the  Reverend 
Theodore  Martin  Hesburgh.  of  Indiana. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
th»\se  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BIIXS  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRF.SIDENT  announced 
that  on  today.  April  3.  1962.  he  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  which  had 
previously  been  sii^ned  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

HR  1353  All  act  for  the  relief  of  Gle.scppe 
Anlello: 

HR  1451  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Elfrlede  Prlschl  Rogers; 

HR  1492  An  ari  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
John  LJirge: 

HR  1671.  An  :ict  for  Ihc  relief  of  Edvlge 
ClanclulU; 

HR  2180  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
C     Hart^r. 

H  R.  2684  An  act  for  the  rcUcf  of  Mohan 
.Singh: 

H  R  3105  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
F.ihrenbruch.  a  minor: 

H  R  3376  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
A     McDernnolt; 

H  R  C08"2  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Vart.inus  U/,;ir. 

H  R  6216  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
T     Rellmann; 

H  R  6276  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Atha- 
a-sla   Dekfi7x»s. 

H  R  634.}  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Izabel  A   Miguel: 

H  R  C740  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teofilo 
K.str)Osta; 

H  R  7676  An  act  fir  the  relief  of  George 
^V    Ro=.'<   Jr  ; 

H  R  84'J2  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister  M 
Thecph.me  (  Jane  Carroll  i  : 

H  R  H780  An  :u-t  fur  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carl  F  Ui>m!;"y. 

H  R.  H781  An  art  f -r  the  reUef  of  Walter 
Slnelevich; 

H  R  8947  An  act  f<.r  the  relief  of  Harry  A. 
Sebcrt; 

HR  9''12  An  art  relating  to  the  elections 
\inUer  section  333  of  the  Intern:il  Revenue 
('  de  of  li).54  by  the  shareholdcr.s  of  the 
G   L   Bernhardt  Co  ,  Inc  ,  of  Lenoir. -N.C.;  jind 

H  R.  10.'S7:^  An  net  to  grant  the  American 
Nuinl.sniatlc  A.ssociation  perpetual  suc- 
cession. 


A  DDR  ESSES ,  EDITORIALS .  ARTICLES , 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. addres.>^es.  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bv   Mr.   R,\NDOlJPU. 
Article    entitled     •The    Rambler    Lunches 
Wuh   Blind   Vets."   written   by   George   Ken- 


nedy and  published  In  the  Rambler's  Column 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  No- 
vember 20,  1961. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 
Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  couple  of  questions  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  There 
has  been  discussion  of  the  pending  com- 
promise on  the  U.N.  bond  issue  bill  which 
would  substitute  a  provision  by  which 
this  measure  would  be  called  a  measure 
providing  for  loan;  and  for  my  own 
clarification  I  would  like  to  know,  first, 
whether  under  the  amendment  which 
would  be  referred  to  as  a  loan  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  empowered  to  buy  United 
Nations  bonds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  President 
would. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  the  majority  leader 
able  to  state  whether  it  would  be  the 
intent  of  the  President  to  use  the  fund 
in  the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds, 
or  as  a  loan? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  President  in  this  respect.  I  will  say, 
however,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
purpose  of  this  accommodation  between 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  -by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  which 
was  not  the  administration  bill,  let  me 
say,  and  the  Aiken-Hickenlooper -Mor- 
ton proposal,  was  to  give  a  greater  degree 
of  flexibility  to  the  President  and  to  place 
the  responsibility  more  firmly  where  it 
belongs. 

There  has  been  some  question  relative 
to  the  rate  of  interest  which  would  be 
charged  under  a  loan  or  bond  issue.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  my  understanding  that 
actually  a  "bond,"  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  used  in  this  pioposal.  is  fundamentally 
a  loan.  There  is  a  technical  difference 
in  the  wording. 

Getting  back  to  the  question  of  inter- 
est, which  I  assume  is  a  question  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  had  in 
mind 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  going  to  ask  that 
question. 

Mr.  MANSrTELD.  The  President  can 
determine,  on  the  basis  of  the  circum- 
stances and  the  L^sucs  involved,  what 
rate  of  interest  would  be  charged  during 
the  3,  4,  or  even  5  years,  if  he  considered 
It  advisable. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  ask  first  about 
the  term  of  the  loan.  Is  there  any  policy 
yet  as  to  how  long  such  loan  or  bond 
is.sue.  whichever  it  may  be,  will  run? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  But  there 
arrain  we  get  the  principle  of  flexibility. 
wliich  I  think  we  should  be  willing  to 
entrust  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  charged  with  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of  the  conduct  of 
this  country's  foreign  policy.  It  would 
be  my  best  estimate  at  this  time  that 
the  loans  could  run  anywhere  from  3 
to  25  years.  So  there  is  quite  a  leeway 
there — 25  years  may  well  not  be  the  limi- 
tation thereon;  it  could  be  2,  3,  4,  or  5 
years. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  now  revert  to  my 
earlier  question.  Is  the  majority  leader 
in  a  position  to  state  whether  or  npt  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  President  to  use^ll 
or  any  part  of  this  fund  in  the  purchase 
of  U.N.  bonds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  at 
the  President's  discretion.  He  would 
have  the  authority  and  power  to  do  so, 
should  he  think  it  desirable,  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  country,  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  under  the  3 -minute 
rule  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  additional 
time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  majority  leader  has 
asked  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  direct  his  ques- 
tion for  confirmation  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  iMr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  time  has  expired. 
If  the  majority  leader  will  ask  for  time, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  as  he  suggests. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  will  accommodate 
the  Senator.  I  shall  be  glad  to  ask  for 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  additional  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  question  was  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  President,  under 
the  accommodating  change  in  the  U.N. 
bond  issue  matter,  to  purchase  bonds, 
even  though  it  is  called  a  loan;  that  is, 
whether  the  President  intends  to  pur- 
chase bonds  or  make  loans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  means 
U.N.  bonds. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  absolutely  no  way 
of  knowing.  'Whether  he  purchases 
bonds  or  makes  3-year  loans  or  6-year 
loans  or  loans  for  any  other  period  is  a 
matter  of  executive  responsibihty,  as- 
suming the  compromise  proposal  is 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template offering  an  amendment  ap- 
propriate to  the  objective  of  striking 
from  the  bond  bill  the  language  which 
authorizes  the  purchase  of  bonds  on  a 
matching  basis  over  and  above  the  initial 
subscription  of  $25  million,  as  follows: 
Both  of  the  amendments  now  before  the 
Senate  state  that  our  Government  shall 
match  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds 
purchased  or  agreed  to  be  purchased.  I 
contemplate  moving  for  the  elimination 
of  the  words  "or  agreed  to  be  purchased." 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
President  will  be  authorized  to  buy  a  base 
of  $25  million  in  bonds,  or  make  a 
loan — the  bonds  would  be  indebtedness 
instruments — and,  over  and  above  the 
$25  million,  to  match  dollar  for  dollar 
the  amount  of  bonds  purchased  by  the 
other  member  nations. 


SUPREME  COURT  RULING  ON 
APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  TALMAEXjE.  Mr.  President,  the 
respected  columnist  William  S.  White 
has  observed  with  great  truth  that  "not 
a  thousand  rotten  boroughs  in  the  legis- 
latures can  justify  what  is  now. happen- 
ing" as  the  result  of  legislative  decision 
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by    the    Supreme   Court   of   the    Unit*'d 
States 

Referring  to  tast  week's  decision  jn 
the  Tennessee  reapporUonment  case.  Mr 
White  concluded  that  it  no  longer  can 
be  denied  that  the  Warren  Court  'is  rt^- 
writini,'  the  Constitution  and  meddhng 
in  pohtics  '  And  he  had  some  uood  ad- 
vice for  those  who  are  applaudm.;  that 
decision.     He  put  it  thusly: 

Those  whu  are  celebrsttlng  this  presumed 
fall  of  rurul  dominance  would  do  well  to 
titke  a  second  thought  and  a  second  look 
below  the  surface  For  somechins;  el.se  is 
falling  too — the  Constitution  uf  the  United 
States  as  we  have  known  it 

The  ramifications  of  this  usurpation  of 
lemslative  power  also  brouKht  an  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  alarm  from  the  dislint,'Uished 
columrust  Walter  Lippmann  He  com- 
mented that  It  IS  "an  appalling  thing  to 
contemplate,  to  have  Federal  judges 
drawn  into  becoming;  the  arbiters  of  the 
political  affairs  of  each  SUtte  "  It  was 
his  expressed  view  that  "the  burden  of 
workinj^  out  the  strategy  and  the  tactics 
of  the  movement  for  fairer  and  more 
realistic  representation  should  be  on  the 
politicians  and  not  the  judues 

Mr  President,  for  two  so  competent 
and  knowledgeable  observers  of  th' 
American  scene  to  view  this  latest  in- 
duUence  in  judicial  experimentation 
with  alarm  is  just  cause  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  ask  themselves  v^hethi-r  what 
they  are  yarning  is  worth  what  they  are 
having  to  give  up  for  it  t 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  these  two  columns 
be  printed  herewith  m  the  body  of  the 
Record 

There  being  no  obiection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

I  Prom   the  WiUihlngton    \OC  ,    Evening  Star. 

Mar   28.  19t)2| 
Apportionment    Rtlinc    A.ssailed— Si  prime 
CoiTRT   Decision    Viewed    ■k.s   Rewriting   of 

THE  CON.STITT'TION 

I  By  William  S   White  ( 

Mer;  who  have  long  tried  to  hold  tlM  Su- 
preme Court  m  special  veneration  cftnnot 
now  deny  that  It  Is  rewriting  the  Constitu- 
tion and  meddling  In  [xilltics  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  some — but  only  some — of  nine 
unelected  men 

This  IS  the  central  the  'nu'  and  tragic, 
meaning  of  'he  new  divided  C'Urt  decision 
claiming  i>T  the  Federal  Judiciary  the  un- 
exampled power  to  make  Us  own  determina- 
tion as  U)  whether  seats  in  SUite  legislatures 
are  rationally  apportioned  as  between  urban 
and  rural  area.s 

This  extraordinary  ruling  to  their  en- 
during credit  w,i8  ablv  and  memorably  op- 
posed by  the  two  best  legal  minds  on  the 
bench.  Justices  Felix  Frankfurter  and  John 
Marshall  Harlan  On  its  face  it  is  a  good 
thing  For  It  is  undeniable  that  rural  voters 
m  many  States  have  been  given  dispropor- 
tionate voices  in  their  legislatures  by  redls- 
trlcllng  formula,s  which  penalize  city  voters 

Thus  no  doubt  there  will  be  dancing  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropoliran  centers  in- 
deed, in  the  metropolitan  centers  In  which 
this  column  now  appears  But  those  who 
are  celebrating  this  presumed  fall  of  "rural 
dominance  ■  would  do  well  U)  take  a  second 
thought  and  a  second  l<Kjk  below  the  sur- 
lace 

For  something  else  Is  falling,  too—  the  Con- 
■tltution  of  the  United  States  as  we  have 
known  it  It  is  being  altered  not  by  Ci>n- 
gress  and  people     the  only  constitutional  way 


for  Its  alteration  — but  rather  by  a  moment.iry 
majority  of  a  court  which  seems  fatally 
determined  to  change  the  whole  social  and 
jvolitical  fabric  of  this  country — <in  its  own 
wrr.  and  mandate 

It  may  well  be  that  such  changes  should 
be  made  But  they  cannot  rightfully  be 
made  merely  and  solely  by  a  handful  of 
men — six  men  in  this  case — whose  thirst  for 
reform  has  caused  them  to  falter  In  a  high 
mission  This  is  the  high  mission  of  a  cool 
detached,  impersonal  Justice  which  Is  the 
only  true  distinction  of  the  loftiest  court  in 
all  the  world 

L<^)sing  this,  the  Court  in  the  end  will  lose 
Itself  And  this  Is  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
all 

Well.  ■  It  will  be  said,  "if  the  rural  people 
have  in  fact  gained  undue  power  and  the 
legislatures  themselves  won't  do  anything 
about  tt.  why  shouldn  I  the  Supreme  Court 
step  in?" 

The  ultimate  answer  is  that  the  Court 
should  not  step  In"  simply  because  It  has 
no  right  under  the  Constitution  to  do  so. 
A  fact  which  until  now  It  has  repeatedly 
recognized  ovfr  the  long  coiyse  of  nearly 
2  centuries 

And  the  practical  answer  is  that  the  people 
themselves  must  work  out  their  own  dif- 
ficulties here,  however  long  and  hard  the 
tiisk.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  A  bleak  pros{>ect' 
Yes  But  listen  to  Justice  Frankfurter,  a 
creat  Judge  who  a  generation  ago  *as  the 
very  symb<'l  of  radicalism  to  certain  ex- 
cited conservatives  but  who  has  now  proved 
himself  a  towering  guardian  of  that  best  of 
all  conservatism    which  is  constitutionalism 

■  There  is  not  under  our  Constit'-.tion  a 
judicial  remedy  for  every  political  mischief 
In  a  democratic  society  like  ours  relief  must 
come  through  an  aroused  public  ccjnsclence 
that  sears  the  conscience  of  the  people's 
representatives   ' 

Not  a  thousand  rotten  boroughs  in  the 
legislatures  cnn  Justify  what  Is  now  h  ippen- 
ing  For  the  Supreme  Court  is  being  made 
the  agent  of  a  determined  political  drive  by 
urban  interests  to  reverse  the  balance  of 
p<jlulcal  p<iwer  and  so  make  urban  voter 
hereafter  overmaster  rural  voter 

There  Is  nothing  evil  in  this  drive  there 
Is  no  criticism  In  this  column  of  the  motives 
or  actions  of  those  who  thrust  this  case  be- 
fore the  Court.  The  business  of  advocates 
Is  to  advocate  But  the  business  of  the 
Suprem.e  Court  is  to  Judge  and  decide,  nf)t 
what  Is  good  for  country  and  people  but 
what  the  Constitution  and  laws  are — not 
what  they  should  be. 


The  Tr.NNES.sF.E  Case 
(By  Walter  Lippmann  i 
In  his  brilliant  and  moving  di.ssenting 
opinion.  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  called  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ten- 
nessee apportionment  case  "a  massive  re- 
pudiation of  the  experience  of  our  whole 
past  in  asserting  destructively  novel  Judicial 
power  ■■ 

Coming  from  iiim.  the  moet  learned  of 
the  Judges,  and  supported  by  Mr  Justice 
Hiu-lan  with  his  great  legal  wisdom,  this 
strong  language  is  enough  to  give  pau.se  not 
only  to  the  layman  but  to  the  Judges  who 
will  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  v«,orki!ig 
under  this  new  finding 

Being  a  layman  myself  I  find  It  useful 
as  a  beginning  to  fix  in  mind  the  facts  of 
the  case,  which  was  started  on  Its  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  a  group  of  citizens 
of  Tennessee. 

The  heart  of  the  tl»elr  complaint  was  that 
the  constitution  of  Tennessee  has  been  vio- 
lated over  a  j^eriod  <if  half  a  century,  and 
that  they  are  unable  Uj  obtain  a  reme<ty 
from  the  Tennessee  c<.iurus.  the  Tennes.see 
Legislature,  or  by  an  election  under  the  ex- 
isting apportionment. 


The  constitution  of  Tennessee  says  that 
there  are  to  be  not  more  than  99  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  and  33 
members  of  the  senate  The  general  as- 
sembly, which  is  the  name  of  the  whole 
legislature  Ls  to  allix.ite  at  lesiist  every  10 
yeiu-s.  the  seats  among  the  counties  or  dis- 
tricts aooording  to  the  number  of  qualKlftl 
Voters  in  each  " 

AJthough  that  is  wh.it  the  constitution 
says,  there  has  been  no  reap(><irtlonment 
since  1901  In  the  intprvening  6<)  years  t  e 
legislature  ha*  rejectee!  all  bills  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  c<jnst  it  ution  requiring 
a  reallocation  every  10  years 

In  Tennessee  only  the  »;eneral  as.sernhiy 
can  pn.ss  the  legislation  to  carry  out  ttie 
Inw  of  the  constitution  But  the  legislature. 
ivs  now  constituted,  will  not  p.i^s  these 
laws  It  nulimes  the  constitution,  and  no 
majority  of  vrners  in  Tennefc.see  (  an  rn.ikr 
it  t)bey  the  coivst Itutlon 

Fifty  represent-atives  elected  by  one-tiuid 
of  the  voters  control  the  lower  house  ,ind 
If  there  were  a  re.ip{> -r' i  inmenl  according 
to  the  Tennessee  constitution  17  (jut  of 
these   50    would    lose   their   seutA 

Inside  Tennessee  there  Is  no  remedy  .»nd 
the  Slate  Is  m  the  grip  of  a  self-perpetuating 
rural  minority 

This  situation,  which  exists  m  sever.ii 
other  States,  means  that  there  is  no  levil 
remedy  for  a  very  seriou.s  wron^;  It  i.>  ,i 
very  serious  wrong  \\\a'.  in  the  Tenne.s.sre 
Senate  20  out  of  33  members  are  elected  bv 
37  percent  >t  the  voters  and  that  in  the 
H  >u.«e  <jf  Hepresentatives  63  members  e>ut  of 
99  are  elecU'd  by  40  percent  of  the  voters 
It  Is  a  serious  wront;  l)ecause  8U<  h  a  State 
legislature  la  not  and  cannot  be  suffltiently 
Interested  to  deal  with  the  mounting  prob- 
lems of  the  growing  cities 

Mr  Justice  Pr.mkfurter  s  comment  on  this 
crucial  point  is  that  there  Is  n.  t  under  our 
Constltutl.)n  a  Judicial  remedy  for  every 
political  mischief,  for  every  undesirah!  • 
exercise  of  lewlslaiive  [xiwer  Th-  franur-, 
carefully  and  with  deliberate  forethoUKh; 
refused  so  to  enthrone  the  judiciary  In 
this  situation,  as  in  others  t)l  like  nature 
appeal  for  relief  does  not  belong  here  (that 
Is  in  the  Supreme  Court  i  Appeal  must  be 
Ui  an  informed  civically  militant  electorate 
If  there  Is  no  Judicial  remedy  for  a  serious 
wrong  affecting  the  welfare  of  tJie  urban 
masses,  and  if.  as  is  in  fact  the  case  m 
Tennessee  relief  cannot  be  had  from  the 
electorate  however  Informed  and  civically 
militant  the  majority  may  be  what  happens 
then' 

If  all  the  doors  are  closed  how  do  tlie  city 
|>eople  of  Tenne'see  get  relief  It  is  alwajs 
a  danger<jus  situation  wiion  the  doors  are 
closed  against  judicial  or  public  or  i>olltic.il 
relief  and  against  peaceable  chaiue 

What  has  actually  happene<l  is  that  th<- 
six  Justices,  the  majority  of  the  Court,  have 
opened  a  little  the  one  d(vor  of  Federal 
Judicial  relief 

They  have  o(>ened  It  onlv  a  crack  ai  the 
moment,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
two  dissenting  Justices  are  fully  justified  in 
warning  the  country  tiiat  it  the  door  is 
opened  wide,  the  court-s  may  l>ecome  dani;er- 
ously  Involved  in  State  politics  all  over  the 
Union 

This  would  be  an  i'ppalling  thing  to  con- 
template, to  have  hefi.r.il  Judges  drawn  InUj 
be<-oming  the  arbiters  .1  tlie  political  affairs 
of  each  State 

One  must  conclude  I  think,  that  this 
novel  Judicial  power  v^ill  lie  destructive 
depending  ujx.'n  the  wi.sdoni  and  re.straiiu 
with  which  it  Is  exercl.'-ed  That  of  course 
IS  true  of  all  power  Hut  In  such  a  novel 
power  It  Is  especially  imjH.rtJint   to  be  aware 

of     It 

For    the     remedy     is     a    hlKhlv     dangerous 

•drufc?    and    It    will    have    to    be    administered 

mof.t  cautiously      That  means.  I  think,  that 

we  must   not   do  again   what  was  d(jne  after 


the  1954  decision  in  the  schrdl  .w/rcgatlon 
case.  We  mu&t  not  leave  tlie  application  of 
the  new  rule  to  haplia/.ard  local  lawsuits 

I  here  must  be  national  leadership  this 
time,  and  It  should  come  from  the  President 
and  from  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
leaders  The  burden  ol  working  out  the 
strategy  and  tlie  tactics  (,f  the  movement 
for  fairer  and  more  reall.'-lic  representation 
sliould  be  (in  the  [Jiilllicianh  and  not  on  the 
Judjjcs 

TRADE   LIBERALIZATION 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  "Trade 
liberalization  has  become  a  holy  cause. 
Decent  people  are  prepnnd  to  he  for  it." 

The  words  I  have  just  quoti^d  are  taken 
fiom  the  .M'cond  of  two  articles  on  the 
administration's  propo.s.'d  trade  Icrrisla- 
lion  by  Mr  Oscar  Ga.ss.  a  Washington 
economist,  wliuh  recently  were  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Republic  maL'a/.ine. 

Mr.  Gass  has  made  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  admin- 
istration's arguments  for  the  proposed 
bill,  and  has  made  some  coiistiuctive 
suggestions  for  amendments. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Gass'  articles  may  be 
prinLtKl  ill  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  mU^rrsted  in  this  vitally 
important  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut''  The  Clvur  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
accuse  the  administration  of  lying,  but 
in  the  constant  propaganda  i)arra' e  be- 
ing laid  down  m  support  of  the  trado  bill 
there  has  been  misreprt s'  lUation  of  lact 
and  distortion  of  fact^s 

An  example  of  the  gross  abuse  of 
statistical  information  is  a  so-called 
fact  sheet  on  Connecticut  and  foreign 
trade  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Similar  sta- 
tistical compilations  have  been  made  for 
the  other  States,  and  I  understand  for 
each  congressional  district 

The  obvious  purpo.se  is  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  importance  of  the  export 
trade  to  the  State  or  con'iressional  dis- 
trict concerned 

The  Connecticut  fact  .■■heet  contains 
such  statements  as  the.ie ; 

F.xporis  of  manufactured  giKXls  from  Con- 
necticut am  iui!:ed  to  $385  9  million  in  1960: 
250  Connecticut  establishments  exported 
III  're  than  S26.UOO  in  1960  213.877  Connec- 
ticut workers  are  en^ployed  in  these  estab- 
lishment.s 

This  ai  parently  is  intended  to  create 
the  impression  that  exports  are  respon- 
sible for  213  877  jobs  in  Connecticut. 

NTr.  President,  when  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodues  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  February 
he  agreed  with  my  contention  that  pres- 
entation of  statistics  in  such  a  fashion 
was  definitely  misleading. 

Accordingly.  I  was  shocked  uhen  I  re- 
ceived the  so-called  fact  sheet  and 
found  that  the  .'^ame  technique  was  still 
being  employed. 

In  a  lettin-  to  the  Secretary  on  March 
8,  I  brought  this  to  his  attention,  and 


addressed  to  him  a  series  of  questions  to 
which  I  requested  answers  in  the  belief 
the  true  facts  could  be  developed. 

On  March  30,  I  received  a  reply  from 
the  Secretary.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
confession  of  ignorance  about  manufac- 
turing industry  in  my  State. 

Among  the  questions  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  were  these: 

What  was  the  total  production  of  manu- 
factured gfx>ds  In  Connecticut  in  1960? 

What  percentage  of  total  production  is 
represented  by  export.--? 

Here  is  the  SecieLary's  reply: 

The  total  value  of  mnntifacturing  produc- 
tion or  shipments  in  a  State  is  not  pub- 
lished by  the  Census  Bureau  l>ecause  of 
duplications  resulting  from  shipments  from 
one  mauufa'turer  to  another.  Figures  are 
available  on  total  number  of  manufactur- 
ing employees,  total  value  added,  etc.,  but 
net  total  fhipments  Since  we  do  not  have 
the  total  fhlpment-i.  it  i.s  not  iwssible  to  give 
you  the  percent  ol  total  prc>durt;on  repre- 
sented by  exports  either 

■What  a  fantastic  situation  it  is. 

The  Department  compiles  and  broad- 
casts figures  on  Connecticut's  exports, 
but  confesses  it  is  unable  to  compute 
Connecticut's  total  production  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Surely  production  for 
domestic  markets  is  not  so  unimportant 
that  the  Department  should  not  be  in- 
formed about  it. 

Similarly,  for  each  individual  indus- 
try, listed  in  the  Department's  fact 
sheet,  the  Secretary  was  unable  to  in- 
form me  conc(*rning  it.-  total  production 
and  what  perccntace  of  production  is 
repri'sentcd  by  exports. 

Ml".  Pre.-ident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding references  to  the  so-called  fact 
sheet,  and  his  reply  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2  > 

Exhibit  1 

IFYom  the  New  Republic.  Mar    19.  1962] 

The  Cri  sade  ior  Trade — The  ?'ew  Frontier's 

Economic  Wageh 

(  By  Oscar  Gass  I 

Consequently  I  rejoice,  having  to  construct 
something  upon  which  to  rejoice. — T.  S. 
Eliot. 

Many  Americans  are  hungry  in  1962  for 
some  public  cause  which  both  engages  sym- 
pathy and  satisfies  Intellect  And  they  pre- 
fer to  take  their  stand  for  the  right  and  the 
good,  in  respected  company  and  at  a  reason- 
able price.  Fur  these  people,  trade  llberal- 
iz.atlon  is  the  dish  of  the  day.  The  menu 
description  Is  attractive  and  the  company 
grand  (Indeed,  it  wo\ild.  I  think,  not  be 
unfair  to  describe  trade  liberalization  as 
the  cause  of  the  American  establishment  in 
1962  )  Yet,  I  fear  many  now  so  attracted  by 
the  menu  and  the  company  will,  one  day, 
rise  from  the  tnb'e.  shamefaced,  still  self- 
consciously hungry  and  feeling  they  ha\e 
been  deceived.  The  dish  is  being  wildly 
overadvertised. 

The  gains  from  international  exchanges 
are  indeed  great  —not  easily  measured  or 
even  delimited.  To  travel  from  New  York 
to  Rome  is  not  some  multiple  oi  traveling 
from  New  York  to  San  FYanclsco.  And  we 
cannot,  as  a  nation,  pay  our  way  to  Rome 
unless  we  have  some  international  earnings 
Nobody    has    comnutcd    what    it    would    cost 


to  raise  coffee  in  the  United  States  or  even 
to  supply  domestically  all  our  needs  of  pulp, 
newsprint,  and  paper.  Nobody  can  compute 
the  gain  to  the  efficiency  of  our  economy  and 
to  Its  innovating  drive  from  the  challenge 
In  our  markets,  of  foreign  competitive  sup- 
pliers. Without  international  earnings,  we 
oould  give  or  lend  to  less-developed  coun- 
tries only  American  products.  We  could  not 
pay  for  any  activity  abroad.  And  are  we 
to  forget  the  obligations  of  world  citizen- 
ship? Tlie  import  purchase  which  is  com- 
paratively Indifferent  to  us  may  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  foreign  seller. 

But  let  us  not  give  combat  so  that  virtue 
may  triumph  over  imaginary  ogres.  The  is- 
sues before  the  American  people  in  1962  are 
not  so  wide  as  tlie  gains  from  international 
exchange.  Nobody  is  suggesting  that  inter- 
national trade  be  eliminated  or  even  reduced 
in  any  drastic  way.  The  real  issues  are 
both  narrower  and  more  troublesome.  Fir.^t. 
is  the  economic  gain  to  the  American 
economy,  from  further  lowering  of  our  cus- 
toms duties,  likely  to  be  large?  This  may  bo 
questioned  Second,  will  it  be  easier  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  full  employment, 
in  an  economy  in  which  International  trade 
is  more  important?  The  contrary  seems 
more  likely  Third  would  trade  liberaliza- 
tion mean  a  great  step  forward  in  closer 
and  more  sympathetic  working  relations 
with  the  more  advanced  non-Communisi 
countries?  This  I  doubt.  Fourth,  will  the 
American  Initiative  in  trade  liberalization  be 
of  aid  to  the  less-developed  countries?  This 
depends  on  how  the  Initiative  is  worked  out. 
Fifth,  is  it  perhaps  realistic,  therefore,  to 
regard  the  American  program  of  trade  liber- 
alization not  only  as  an  initiative  toward 
more  open  markets  but  equally  as  a  reaction 
to  the  discriminatory  closing  of  Western 
European  markets  against  American  im- 
ports? In  this,  there  appears  to  be  rnuch 
truth.  Sixth,  does  the  trade  liberalization 
program  advanced  by  President  Kennedy  pro- 
vide adequate  standards  and  sound  criteria 
of  action?  Are  its  proposed  delegations  of 
power  to  the  President  in  accordance  with 
the  responsible  conduct  of  American  Gov- 
ernment?    These    things   I   would   question. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF    ftMERICAN    IMPORTS 

In  1959^1.  United  States  Imports  of  mer- 
chandise averaged  about  $15  billion  annu- 
ally. This  is  barely  3  percent  of  gross 
national  product.  For  Great  Britain,  the 
corresponding  figure  is  about  15  percent. 
Yet.  such  is  the  ascendancy  of  British  eco- 
nomics over  the  American  mind,  that  much 
of  what  Americans  write  alxjut  international 
trade  reads  as  if  it  were  counsel  addressed 
to  a  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
(Intellectually,  the  ascendancy  is  Justified. 
We  have  not  from  an  American  hand  any- 
thing comparable  to  "The  Tlieory  of  Inler- 
national  Economic  Policy,"  by  J.  E.  Meade,  i 

In  the  bad  old  days  of  the  late  1920's, 
when  US  tariffs  were  greatly  higher,  our 
imports  were  also  more  Important — about 
5  percent  of  gross  national  product.  Many 
things  the  United  States  buys  abroad  ha^e 
become  relatively  cheaper;  synthetic  sub- 
stitutes have  been  developed  for  some  im- 
ports; and  the  range  of  American  manufac- 
turing has  broadened  greatly.  From  a 
merely  American  point  of  view,  and  a  merely 
economic  one,  the  potential  gain  from  free 
international  trade  is  correspondingly  less 
import  nnt. 

American  imports  declined  In  import  .".nee 
while  tariffs  were  being  reduced.  In  1P26-30 
our  diities  averaged  13.7  percent  of  all  im- 
ports. But  in  lb  of  the  last  15  year?  our 
duties  have  averp.ged  6  percent  or  lower. 
E.en  when  duty  Is  related  to  dutiable  im- 
ports alone.  U.S.  customs  duties  have  never 
averaged  i^'oove  12  7  percent  in  any  year  of 
the  last  1!  This  contrasts  with  40  percent 
in  1926  30  In  a  world  of  quotas  end  buy- 
ing rii;cri,!7^.inrtt*onp.  customs  reductions  are 
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not  an  exact  guide,  but  they  do  reflect  a  %t<xa 
change 

The  most  striking  decline,  in  economic 
weight,  haa  be«n  In  Just  thi:)se  articles  where 
we  charge  no  customs  duty  at  all  For  alxnit 
10  years  now  some  $<J  billion  of  US  Imports 
have  been  fre«  of  any  duty  In  this  decade, 
the  dollar  total  of  our  gross  tialiunal  pr<xluct 
ha«  Increased  fron*  a  range  "f  $330  to 
•520  billion  but  these  cxistom-free  import? 
have  continued  to  hover  around  86  biiUm  a 
year  without  any  rising  treiul 

A  further  reduction  ;ii  U  S  t.iritT:;  wculi 
have  Impart  initially  through  the  $9  billion 
<>'  imp<jrts  which  do  pay  some  duty  And  11 
would  affect  .ilso  other  items  which  do  nrtt 
come  in  at  all  because  our  duty  Is  prohibitive 
Consider  what  might  resul'  at  best  from 
the  total  elimination  of  duties  on  all  our 
dutiable  imports  Let  us  allow,  as  best  we 
can  for  those  entrepreneurs  who  will  be 
Invigorated  and  for  those  who  will  be  killed 
At  how  mvich  lower  cost  might  we  then  be 
able  to  buy  these  $9  billion  of  unnoris  and 
also  the  other  Items  now  eKcludetP  lOur 
exports  are  of  course  our  menns  of  ;,a>ing 
for  our  imports  i  Is  it  likely  that  .i.^  .»  na- 
tion, we  would  save  85  billion  a  year  m  a:.y 
year  of  the  1960's.  as  the  resuir  ,.f  buvink? 
abrL>ad  more  cheaply  and  more'  As  r-.stji 
go  down  real  incomes  are  ei;;.irt:ed  Yet  ,i 
gam  'if  $5  billion  Ifxjks  like  a  saving  of  over 
50  percent  derived  principally  from  addition- 
al trading  In  our  presently  dvitlable  Imports, 
now  valued  at  $9  billion  Is  such  a  $5  billion 
gam  likely  '  If  the  answer  Is  in  the  alTirma- 
tive  -  if  we  would  save  $5  billion  annually  — 
our  economic  gam  would  be  somewhat  under 
1  percent  of  our  annual  gross  n.vtiona:  pnKl- 
uct  Is  a  gain  of  the  order  of  l  porcent  what 
Is  now  being  advert i.se<n  Is  this  the  bold 
new  road  to  the  future  of  the  American 
economy'' 

The  potentl.il  economic  gain  to  •„he  United 
States  from  further  trade  liberalisation  Is  the 
•mailer  becau.se  we  already  admit  either  duty 
free  or  with  verv  low  duties  many  items  in 
which  foreign  production  cos's  are  greatly 
lower  than  ours.  Coffee  and  pulp  plus  paper 
head  the  list — each  with  $1  billion  of  free 
Imports.  We  admit  8300  million  or  more  in 
free  Imports  of  three  other  Items  crude  rub- 
ber, iruii  ore.  and  ntjnferrous  matf-rials  Wp 
also  admit  duty  free  81U0  mUiion  or  more  of 
each  of  the  following  sea  fish,  skins,  cocoii. 
vegetable  oils  silk,  fuel  oils,  diamonds.  feTo- 
alloys    tin    and  fertilizer  materials 

Observe  These  Items  free  of  duty  are  raw 
or  semimanufactured  articles  In  finished 
manufactures,  it  Is  a  great  thing  when  we 
admit  free  of  duty  ab^nit  $.50  million  of  tra'-- 
tors  or  8'-5  million  of  typewriters.  Our  ad- 
vertised manufacturing  efTiciency  dit)es  not 
Invite  foreign  competition 

We  ore  prepared  to  buy  other  peoples  re- 
sources but  not  their  labor  Even  duiry 
pr.xluce  pays  18  percent  duty  and  vegctibles 
30  percent  On  synthetic  fibers  and  iheir 
manuf.ictures  where  we  claim  inventive 
leadership  our  customs  duties  average  3.i 
percent  On  the  dutiable  coal-tar  produc's 
of  our  freat  chemical  Industry,  our  larlfTs 
average  31  [)ercent  On  clocks  and  watches. 
the  average  is  51  percent. 

Canada  and  Venezuela  supply  the  United 
States  with  raw  niaterial.s,  and  thev  tronse- 
quentiy  each  pay  an  average  of  only  3  per- 
cent duty  on  all  their  s^les  u^  us  Brazil  pays 
only  1  percent  Great  Britain  and  Westf-'n 
Germanv  are  fa-.ored  mar.nfacr uring  sup- 
pliers; taey  each  pay  12  percent  duty.  But 
Italy  pays  !3  percent  Japan  19  percent.  H  >ng 
Kong  23  perrent  and  Switzerland  25  percent. 
Our  barriers  are  highest  against  those  who 
have  nothing  to  sell  except  their  skill  and 
their  work 

Under  more  international  trading,  with 
recipnx-ally  lower  customs  duties,  the  occu- 
pations in  which  the  UnitM  States  is  com- 
petitively strong  would  expand  These  are 
usually  high-wage   hea-.  ily  capitalized  Indus- 


tries Examples  are  machinery,  chemicals, 
and  metals  The  United  States  already 
exports  annually  about  »7  billion  of  machin- 
ery instruments,  and  traiiaoortati on  efjui;- 
nient.  we  also  export  81*4  billion  of  chemi- 
cals and  $1  ..  billion  of  metals  These  <«re 
occupatl'ir.s  In  which  the  •.  alue  of  expor's 
per  worker  may  approximate  $12  5<)0 

On  the  other  hand,  many  light  lndu.strles. 
when  less  sheltered  by  tariffs,  will  give 
ground  to  foreign  ci  impetltlon.  (If  some  did 
not  give  ground,  international  trade  would 
hardly  be  jK>sslble.l  Usually  these  Indus- 
tries pay  lo*er  wattes  and  arc  less  heavily 
capitalized  The  supplier  who  prevails  in 
the  market  may  be  the  previously  hantll- 
capped  exporter  from  Italy  or  Swltzerl.inrt. 
Japan,  or  Hung  Kong. 

Among  the  competitively  weak,  we  must 
include  much  of  our  agriculture.  Today. 
we  protect  our  meat*,  dairy  prixluct--?.  vege- 
tables, and  temperate  fruits  by  customs 
duties  char.icterlstically  ranging  from  10 
percent  to  20  percent  And.  In  world  farm 
markets,  we  have  a  hard  time  against  Can- 
ada. Aust:ulia.  New  Zenland.  Argentina,  and 
Denmark.  They  are  not  technically  more 
etncient,  but  their  people  are  prepared  to 
accept  lower  incomes  in  farming  than  ours 
We  find  It  necessary  to  give  away  part  of  our 
food  exports  and  subsidize  much  of  the  rest 

The  United  States  gels  less  than  83,000  per 
Worker  for  the  farm  pr<xiucts  we  sell  abr<Md. 
<ind  we  subhldi/e  the  prices  of  these  expi  ;  •  , 
an   average   of   about   25   percent. 

The  world  sales  position  uf  our  agriculture 
has  alfo  been  weakened  recently  by  the 
formation  of  the  European  Common  Market 
In  the  Common  Market,  the  Western  Euro- 
peans are  expanding  their  own  hlKh-Cf*t 
production  of  mc»t  temperate  firm  products, 
through  price  supp.irts.  They  4re  raising 
barriers  against  ail  competitive  farm  Im- 
P'^rts.  including  ours.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  ha«  recently  failed  to  In- 
duce the  Common  Market  to  desist  frrun 
this  path;  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
present  tactlrt  will  be  more  siirce?:^fiil  In 
the  futur-' 

MORr   WORK  OR  !.C4S 

The  purpf»e  of  International  trade  is  to 
economize  lnb<>r  (and  also  other  costs  of 
production.  There  is  no  economic  sense  In 
the  International  cxchunate  of  merchandise 
unless  this  trading  constitutes  a  means  to 
buy  abroad  a  volume  of  merchandise  which 
would  take  relniively  more  labor  land  more 
of  c'hcr  costs  I  to  prodiice  at  hon^e  It  Is 
therefore  most  peculiar  that  the  reciprocal 
litaerailzjjtion  of  International  trading  .should 
be  advocated  as  a  method  of  increualng  em- 
pl  .yment. 

Whnt  each  nation  does  with  the  Iab<;r  It 
saves  from  Internatlonnl  trading  Is  a  quite 
Independent  question.  The  saved  labor  may 
be  employed  or  unomployeU.  In  the  United 
States  we  h  ive  every  j'cur  far  greater  cumu- 
lative additions  to  our  lab<ir  supply  than 
wc  could  conceivably  get  even  once  from 
trade  liberalization.  Wc  have  a  basic  In- 
crement of  about  2  percent  each  year. 
through  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  popu- 
lation over  age  14.  from  which  the  labor 
force  Is  drawn  And  additionally  about  2  or 
3  percent  Is  added  to  our  effective  labor  sup- 
ply annually  by  the  Increase  In  man-hour 
productivity 

We  have  done  a  poor  Job  of  employing 
this  growing  labor  power  Ttiere  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  we  would  do  much  t>etter  with 
the  relatively  small  net  Increment  of  unem- 
ployed hand"  earned  from  more  Internatlonnl 
trading  Indeed,  because  of  the  probable 
concentration  of  the  unemployment  profit 
from  more  International  trading  In  some 
Industries  and  regions,  we  might  do  worse 
than  generally  But  t<j  discuss  national 
employment  In  the  United  States  with  pri- 
niiiry   concentration    on    international    trad- 


ing  Is   to   let   a   very   small    tail    wag   a    very 
big  dog 

Nevertheless  the  employment  Issue  seems 
Mkelv  to  be  much  to  the  fore  in  the  general 
dis<-ussion  of  trade  liberalization  —  and.  from 
bo»h  sides  largely  on  .«peclous  grounds 
During  the  Kisenhower  administration.  It 
was  Common  for  oftlflal  statenien's  to  say 
that  exports  were  resp<uislble  for  4  million 
Amerlc.in  Jobs  On  ex  ibernnt  das^,  the  fig- 
ure was  5  million  On  Janu.iry  25  1U62  the 
I.' S  BureE<u  of  1  ab<ir  Statistics  l«i«ued  a  re- 
port urgiiing  tliat  employment  at 'rlbut .ible 
to  U  S  exfxirts  was  about  3  1  nuUloii  But. 
on  the  same  day  President  Kennetiv  sur- 
passed all  previous  claimants  In  h!v  form.d 
message  on  trade  addressed  to  the  Congress. 
the  President  stated  Several  hundred  tunes 
as  many  workers  owe  their  Jobs  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  exports  as  are  in  the  small 
group  -estimated  to  be  less  tliaii  oiic-h.ilf 
of  1  p>ercent  of  all  workers  -who  might  be 
adversely  affected  by  a  sharp  lucre. i.sp  in  Im- 
ports '  Was  it  really  necessary  to  shv  several 
hundred  times'*  Only  2(X)  times  one-half  of 
I  percent  is  alre.idy  imi  percent  The  Presi- 
dent was  saying— in  effect,  thougli  l<xj«ely  — 
that  more  than  100  percent  of  all  Americ.ni 
workers  owe  theUr  Jobs  tt.,  exports,  directly 
or  Indirectly  Here  we  attain  a  limit  «if 
fantasy  where  a!!  other  competitors  are  left 
bre.ithle^s 

Those  who  drafted  the  Presidents  bill  <ui 
trade  llber.illzation  iHH  9900)  obvimisly 
took  much  more  seriously  the  negative  im- 
pact of  customs,  reductions  and  import  In- 
creases The  bill  devotes  no  less  than  31 
pages  to  "adjustm.ent  assistance  for  those 
injured  by  Imports  But  It  may  perhaps  he 
questioned  whether  the  effectiveness  of  the 
assistance  Is  in  prop<irtion  to  the  length  of 
the  text 

To  me.  It  seems  the  .<iound  and  v.iluablc 
prutectlcjii  Is  in  the  one  page  the  bill  de\otcs 
to  staging  requirements  i  sec  243 1  rather 
than  In  the  31  pages  devoted  to  adjuilment 
a««lstancc  Under  staging  requlrernenUs  it 
Is  provided — but  perhajts  with  t<xi  many 
exceptions — that  any  reductlirn  or  ellminn- 
tlon  of  custtims  duty  sh.tU  not  take  efTe<  t 
more  rapidly  than  in  h\e  equal  annual  in- 
stallments ThI.s  provi.Moii  might  bo 
strengthened  In  cases  of  re<liu  tioii  of  pres- 
ent very  high  (over  25  percent)  duties  to 
zero,  the  peri<xl  for  full  duty  eliminHlloii 
might  be  extended  even  to  8  or  10  years 
Then  the  afTected  Industry  would  be  given  all 
It  can  reasonably  ask  If  a  custr.ms  duty 
needs  to  be  lowered  In  the  luitional  Interest 
adequate  lime  for  readjustment  Is  the  essence 
of  what  can  reasonably  be  kuven  tlie  Injured 
p^ty 

The  Prtbidenls  bill,  on  the  other  hand. 
concentrates  its  emphiLsls  primarily  on  help- 
ing industry  with  adjustment  assistance. 
through  Government-pro^lded  terhnlcal  as- 
sistance. Umi\  >fuarai:tees  aiul  tax  relief* 
But  these  measures  of  as.'^istance  would  f'  1- 
low  only  after  a  Presidential  finding  of  mjurv 
from  Imports,  a  fmaim;  which  the  Presi- 
dent need  n(;t  make  The  Pres,idint  s  admin- 
istering agency  would  then  have  discretion 
to  certify  un  adjustment  proposal  a  certlflca- 
tlori  which  the  agency  need  n^  t  pe.form 
The  administering  agency  could  then  otter 
assistance-  — such  assij^tance  as  it  thought 
proper  Every  determination  of  the  Pre.-ii- 
dent  and  his  administering  agency.  In  this 
long  be(iuen'e  would  be  hnal  and  concluiive 
and  not  reviewable  by  aiiv  court.  In  the  cir- 
cumitances  tins  adjustment  assistance  seems 
unlikely  to  be  expeditious  or  of  substantial 
value  To  my  mind  the  whole  Idea  fif  ad- 
justment assistance  Is  a  bilnd  nllrv  The 
President's  trade  liberalization  bill  would  h.- 
improved  11  the  whi.le  31  pages  dealing  with 
adjustment  a.sMstance  were  struck  out  At 
best,  the  unemplo\ment  compensation  pro- 
visions c-ontrtin  useful  su^rKcstlons  for  gen- 
eral unemployment  legislation  On  the  i.s- 
sue   of  adjustment   assistance   to   labor,  wise 
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woids  were  spoken,  2  days  l)efore  the  Presi- 
dent s  message,  by  Representative  WiLBum  D. 
Mri  uj      He    said:  . 

■  Why  should  a  worker  who  Is  oat  of  a  Job 
due  to  Import  competition  be  placed  In  a 
more  favorable  light  (If  that  Is  to  be  done) 
than  any  worker  who  Is  unemployed  due  to 
cancellation  of  defense  contracts,  closing  of 
defense  Installations,  or  technological  ad- 
v.uices?  Does  the  fact  that  increased  trade 
IS  a  matter  of  national  policy  Justify  singling 
(iut  this  area  for  special  treatment?  Why 
are  we  more  concerned  with  causation  than 
With  the  realities  of  people  out  of  work?" 

It  testihes  to  the  maturity  of  his  audience 
that  Congressman  Mill.s  said  the  above  (to- 
gether with  much  more  In  equally  good 
sense)  before  a  meeting  of  the  AFL  CIO.  and 
was  warmly  applauded 

THX    BAI.ANCF.    Or     PAYMENTS    CONSTRAINT 

A  professor  of  ecC'iiomlcs  who  spent  many 
years  IrT  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  In 
the  National  Government  said  to  me  sar- 
donically, early  In  1961.  "That  balance-of- 
payments  constraint  is  certainly  going  like 
■  wildfire.  That  Is  the  most  useful  constraint 
that  has  been  discovered  in  Washington  or 
New  York  for  some  years   " 

In  the  United  Stftt.es  today,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  can  rise  perhaps  $30  billion 
without  Increasing  our  merchandise  Imports 
by  more  than  81  billion  In  the  Jargon  of 
the  economists,  our  national  propensity  to 
Import  is  low  Given  the  mentality  of  our 
business  and  financial  community,  perhaps 
It  is  Iwst  for  us  to  keep  this  propensity  low. 

If  we  were  now  operating  at  reasonably 
full  employment,  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct might  be  860  billion  higher  than  it  was 
In  the  f(jurth  quarter  of  1961  US  imports 
of  merchandise  would  then  probably  be 
ab<iut  $2  billion  higher  The  Income  effect 
abroad  could  not.  however,  be  expected  to  In- 
crease our  exports  by  the  full  82  billion  A 
substantial  fraction  would  emerge  as  an  ad- 
ditional balance-of-pa\Tnents  deficit  Our 
public  authorities  would  then  be  pressed.  In 
substance,  to  cure  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  by  stopjilng  the  economic  expansion. 
The  financial  community  would  call  for 
higher  interest  rates  Voices  of  conventional 
rectitude  would  demand  curtailment  of  pub- 
lic expenditure  The  tall  wagging  the  dog. 
we  Would  be  pressed  to  forgo  830  billion 
of  national  product  to  save  81  billion  In  bal- 
aiice-of-payments  li»ss. 

Such  pressures  are  the  greater  because  the 
United  States  has  acquired  the  role  of  the 
world's  banker,  and  we  have  International 
liabilities,  payable  on  demand,  far  In  excess 
of  our  Immediate  liquid  International  as- 
sets Tliese  pressures  would  be  still  greater. 
and  might  arise  more  frequently.  If  we  lib- 
eralized our  trade  and  thereby  raised  our 
prof)ensity  to  Imjxirt.  And  this  is  a  case 
where.  In  the  next  years,  the  minus— when 
i!t  occurs-  Is  likely  to  be  more  Important 
than  the  plus  A  net  Increase  of  82  billion 
in  our  exports  will  give  us  only  the  expan- 
sionary benefit  of  the  added  demand  But 
a  net  increase  of  $2  billion  In  our  Imports 
will  produce  also  Increased  pressure  for  a 
contractlonlst  monetary  and  fiscal  policy, 
which  may  result  In  a  much  greater  loss  of 
employment  and    national   output 

Our  balance-of-payments  constraint  is  the 
tighter,  and  more  limiting,  because  of  prob- 
lems that  grow  distinctively  out  of  our 
failure  hitherto  txi  reach  a  satisfactory  re- 
adjustment of  economic  relations  with  West- 
ern Europe  (including  Great  Britain  1.  We 
deceive  ourselves  or  are  dui">es — with  the 
story    that   we   have    a   favorable   balance   of 

Cde  with  Europe  Indeed  we  do  In  the 
montlis  ending  September  30.  1961.  we 
orted  to  Western  Euroi>e  some  $2.9  billion 
more  of  merchandise  than  we  Imported.  But. 
In  the  same  12  months,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  Western  Evirope.  Including  both 
merchandise  and  other  Items,  was  in  deficit 


to  the  extent  of  $3.6  billion.  During  the 
year,  Western  Euroi>e  took  almost  exactly 
half  of  Its  surplus  out  In  gold,  and  It  accu- 
mulated the  other  half  as  dollar  claims  on 
the  world's  banker. 

On  the  whole,  during  the  year,  the  deficit 
with  Western  Europe  grew  worse,  though 
irregularly.  Our  exports  fell  from  quarter 
to  quarter.  It  Is  an  open  secret  In  Washing- 
ton that,  with  the  consolidation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market.  Importing  from  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  decline  further 
The  barriers  are  going  up  against  farm  im- 
ports. American  coal  is  kept  out  by  tight 
quotas.  And  industrial  tariffs  are  Ijelng 
averaged  up.  (For  an  example  of  averaging 
up.  both  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  a  zero  tariff  on  aluminum,  and  they  to- 
gether bought  886  million  of  U.S.  aluminum 
exports.  I  All  the  rest  of  Europe  bought  only 
820  mlllipn  worth  from  us.  but  by  averaging 
^  up  thes«  duties  of  the  small  buyers,  the 
Common  Market  reached  a  common  external 
tariff  of  10  p)ercent  on  aluminum,  which  is 
probably  prohibitive  ) 

Americans  must  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  fact  that  Western  Europeans  do  not  He 
awake  nights  worrying  about  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment gives  Western  Europe  nbcjUt  $1  billion  a 
year  In  military  supplies.  So  what?  The 
U  S.  Government  spends  additionally  over 
$1'2  billion  annually  in  Europe  on  military 
activities.  Again,  so  what?  No  doubt,  the 
Americans  have  their  own  reasons.  We  must 
not  expect  gratitude:  nobody  Is  g^rateful  to 
the  rich  for  their  small  k'ndnesses.  And  we 
cannot  yet  count  on  ready  European  partici- 
pation in  aid  to  the  poorest  countries  In 
Asia  or  Africa  or  Latin  America  Let  the 
rich  Americans  pay  for  their  fancy  charities. 

TRADE    WITHOUT    CREDIT 

Under  these  circumstances,  strengthening 
the  International  monetary  reserves  of  the 
United  States  is  of  Importance.  The  United 
States  does  not  need  more  gold.  But  we  do 
need  to  know  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  confronted  by  lawful  demands  for  gold, 
from  foreign  governments,  in  excess  of  our 
ability  to  supply.  And.  even  more  important. 
the  United  States  must  not  be  constrained 
to  forgo  the  greater  economic  object,  full 
employment,  for  the  sake  of  the  lesser  one, 
the  conservation  of  gold  reserves. 

The  consultations  on  strengthening  in- 
ternational monetary  reserves,  which  took 
place  In  1961.  were  therefore  of  more  than 
technical  Importance.  The  fruit  of  these 
consultations  was,  however,  meager.  There 
emerged  a  most  curious  international  agree- 
ment I  In  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  letters. 
dated  December  15.  1961.  between  the 
French  Minister  of  Finance  and  each  of  the 
nine  other  participants).  Ambiguous  in 
several  places,  this  agreement  is  so  carelessly 
done  that,  in  at  least  one  case  (par.  F). 
the  ofBclal  English  text'-though  having 
equal  legal  status — is  not  an  accurate  trans- 
lation of  the  French.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides ostensibly  for  an  emergency  fund  of 
86  billion.  But.  though  this  is  a  fund  in 
which  the  United  States  pledges  2  billion,  a 
U.S.  request,  as  an  applicant,  can  be  rejected 
by  members  who  pledge  $16  billion  plus  $1. 
Moreover,  the  voting  Itself  Ik  of  little  Impor- 
tance; every  member  has  an  absolute  veto 
regarding  his  own  participation.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  it  would  be  least  misleading  to  say 
that  there  is  no  fund  at  all  but  only  a  pro- 
cedure of  consultation:  every  member  may. 
on  his  own  Judgment,  withhold  his  own 
money. 

Under  liberalized  trading,  the  U.S.  needs, 
more  than  ever,  a  workable  international 
reserve  system.  To  be  of  value,  such  a 
system  must  satisfy  two  criteria.  First,  the 
reserve  fund  must  be  large,  in  relatloii  to 
any  reasonably  foreseeable  demand.  Second, 
the  resources  of  the  reserve  fund  must  be 
certainly  available  to  a   qualified   applicant 


The  agreement  reached  In  1961  (and  not 
yet  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Congress)  does  not 
satisfy  either  of  these  two  criteria.  It  has 
Indeed  been  argued,  by  reasonable  people, 
that  this  1961  agreement  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. But  thoughtful  consideration  needs  to 
be  given  to  the  alternative  possibility  that. 
by  creating  th^  illusion  of  a  firm  resort  where 
none  exists,  this  agreement  Is.  in  fact,  worse 
than  nothing. 


I  From  the  New  Republic.  Mar.  26.  1962  | 

The  Crusade  for  Trade — A  Bold  New  Move 
Toward  Europe 
(  By  Oscar  Gass ) 
When  doubt  is  raised  whether  trade  liber- 
alization   is   likely   to   be   of  great   economic 
value  to  the  United  States,  as  I  have  raised 
it  previously,  the  answer  comes  back,  almoEi 
automatically,    "The   President   needs   it   for 
his    foreign    policy.     Enactment    of    a    trade 
liberalization  bill   in    1962  would   be   a   great 
step  toward   Europe." 

Toward  Europe  or  against  Europe? 
The  reconstruction  of  Western  Europe 
after  World  War  II  was  based  on  four  polit- 
Icomilitary  fundamentals.  First  was  the 
universal  understanding  that  the  traditional 
struggle  for  European  hegemony  should  now 
be  declared  obsolete.  (This  theme  was  per- 
haps caught  most  suggestively  by  Prof. 
Ludwig  Dehio  in  a  series  of  essays  published 
between  1950  and  1953,  which  are  translated 
in  his  "Germany  and  World  Politics,"  Lon- 
don. 1959.)  This  understanding  found  wor- 
thy embodirnent  in  the  personalities  of  Ade- 
nauer and  Be  Gaulle,  and  It  made  possible 
deep-reaching  Franco-German  reconciliation 
and  collaboration.  Second  was  the  rejection 
of  communism.  This  was  clear  by  1948 
Though  large  Communist  parties  retained 
their  hold  among  the  working  classes  vi 
France  and  Italy,  communism  would  not 
come  to  power  in  Western  Europe  except  as 
the  result  of  Russian  occupation  following  a 
war.  Third,  the  United- States  would  resist 
Russian  occupation  of  Western  Europe. 
Therefore  any  Russian  aggressive  move 
against  Western  Europe  would  certainly 
bring  on  world  war  III.  Fourth,  though 
this  became  clear  only  In  the  later  1950's  a 
world  war  would  be  one  of  Intercontinental 
missiles  delivering  nuclear  explosions.  In 
such  a  war,  the  United  States  would  be 
little,  if  any.  more  safe  than  Europe. 

Crystallization  of  these  politicomilitary 
fundamentals  of  the  new  'Western  Europe 
was  greatly  assisted  by  American  economic 
aid.  But  none  of  these  fundamentals  was 
dependent  on  particular  institutions  of  re- 
gional Western  European  economic  coopera- 
tion. To  be  specific,  nothing  in  all  this  was 
dependent — as  some  Americans  in  Wafhing- 
ton  now  seem  to  think  everything  in  Europe 
is  dependent — on  the  Common  Market.  The 
Common  Market  came  Into  business  only  on 
January  1,  1958.  when  these  fundamentals 
were  long  established.  Moreover,  Gref.t 
Britain,  which  remained  Out  of  the  Common 
Market,  gave  firmer  support  to  NATO  than 
France,  which  choee  to  go  in.  Also,  none 
of  the  countries  who  stayed  out  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  has  as  extensive  trade  with  the 
Communist  countries  as  did  Germany  and 
Italy,  who  were  in.  President  de  Gaulle 
seems  to  have  been  designed  personally  for 
the  discomfiture  of  those  who  see  in  the 
Common  Market  a  European  political  inte- 
gration in  association  with  the  United 
States.  The  Gaulllst  regime  continues  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Common  Market,  an  unre- 
mitting enemy  of  all  European  supranational 
political  integration,  and  the  most  uncoop- 
erative member  of  NATO. 

The  Common  Market  may  be  a  good  thing, 
for  its  members,  as  an  economic  matter,  In- 
rofnr  as  its  members  become  richer,  they  will 
a'Fo  have  the  means  to  become  stronger. 
The  Common  Market  may  even  contribute 
to  the  quality  of  European  society.     But   the 
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institutions  of  the  Comrni  ii  Market  are  In 
no  way  Indispensable  to  the  unify  of  Western 
European  resistance  to  communism  Still 
less  Indispensable  la  any  American  partner- 
ship with  the  CQ»nmon  Market.  And  the 
day  may  yet  come  when  Americans  lament 
bitterly  that  the  benefits  of  trade  liberal. ia- 
tion  were  not  sought  in  Europe  on  the  road 
of   universalism  rather   than  rei^ionalLsm 

Beware  the  Greeks  bearing  glfUs  Tl'.e 
Common  Market  countries  .irf  m  no  hurry 
to  accept  the  new  American  partner  who. 
in  his  very  first  tender  of  atrrcemcnt.  asks 
the  present  members  to  give  up  much  ot 
their  exclusive  benefits  Indeed,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  '.he  Cinirnou 
Market  countries  would  preler  that  all  such 
suggestions  of  breaching  their  pr.itoctlve 
wall  be  wi'.hiield,  at  least  for  a  few  years. 

By  1966,  on  their  present  accelera'ed 
schedule,  the  four  present  members  of  the 
Common  Market  (Prance.  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Benelux)  will  have  removed  all  tariffs 
among  themselves  They-  will  h.ive  raise<l 
a  common  protective  wall  agLiln^it  all  otlier 
countries  Within  the  wall,  the  same  pro- 
tective shelter  will  be  enjoyed  by  American 
firms  who  have  established  local  factories 
No  interest  protected  by  the  tariff  wail  will 
wish  it  removed.  And  the  v.ilue  of  the 
Internal  benefits  will  increase  with  each  fur- 
ther discrimination  Invjlved  in  the  step>a 
toward  1966.  Only  40  percent  of  the  w.iy 
has  been  traversed  up  to  now. 

THE     INXniNATroNAi     RICH     AND     POOR 

To  the  Internal  beneflciarle.s  i.f  the  Com- 
mon Market  discriminations,  the  CnitPd 
States  now  comes  and  says.  'You  are  re- 
ducing your  tariffs  among  one  another  to 
zero  Go<5d  Ccjunt  me  in.  And  please  give 
the  same  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
all  other  non-Communist  countries  I  may 
propose  zero  tariffs  where  you  and  I 
account  for  80  percent  of  all  non-Conimunl.st 
International  trade.  (Of  c<nirse.  you  and 
I  will  not  add  up  to  80  percent  \erv  often 
unless  the  British  have  joined  you  ttrst  i 
Let  us  also  agree  to  bring  tariffs  fT  tropical 
products  down  to  zero.  In  other  c;ises,  we 
may  reduce  rarlffs  50  percent  But  remem- 
ber. ple:\se.  I  want  a  place  also  in  y  air  market 
for  my  farmers.  And  above  all.  on  balance 
I  cannot  afford  to  have  ycna — Eurot^e— con- 
tinue to  cost  me  as  much  money  as  vnu 
have  in  recent  years.  I  must,  in  all  ways 
taken  together^trade,  aid,  militiU-y  spend- 
ing, investments,  loans,  etc. —  receive  mure 
payments  net  from  you,  on  balance,  than  I 
have  recently  You  can  see  ttie  meri'^s  of 
my  position.  And  I  trust  you  will  have 
remembrance  of  things  past.  Can  the  United 
States  count  on  the  welcoming  mat  beiiik; 
out'" 

The  United  States  cannot 
Where  the  character  of  the  American 
Initiatue  in  trade  liberaliziition  is  more 
likely  U)  be  welcome  is  m  the  jxh  rer  coun- 
tries In  tins  respect,  Mr  Kennedy  has  con- 
si.stently  spoken  for  a  very  s'ate.'^m.uiUke 
position.  In  recent  months  And.  m  this 
confext,  the  President  adhered  severely  to 
the  traditi..nal  An-.erican  approach  of  uni- 
versalism  in  trade  liberalizati  in  On  Decem- 
ber 6,  1961.  In  a  forceful  .speech  before  the 
National  Association  of  Manuf  icturers.  Mr 
Kennedy  said  "I  am  not  proposing  n  r  is  it 
either  necessary  or  desirable  that  we  join 
the  Ci-mm  'n  Ml.irket  •  •  •  establi.-ih  a  rich 
mans  trading  communi'y,  abandon  our 
iraditl  jiial  most-favored-na' i on  policy 
create  an  Atlantic  free-trade  area.  < t  impair 
In  any  way  our  close  economic  ties  with 
Canada.  Japan  and  the  rest  oi  the  free  world 
And  this,  of  course,  is  a  problem  of  the 
greatest  concrn  to  us  all  We  do  not  want 
Japan  left  out  of  this  great  market  or  Latin 
America,  which  has  depended  so  mti'-h  on 
the  Eurcjpean  Market    ' 

The  same  understanding  note  sounds  re- 
peatedly 111  the  formal  mes.sat^e  on  trade 
•which  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  on 


January  25  l9f32  t-  ^-eth.  r  w.th  hi.-,  tjii:  .ji 
trade  liberali/.itlon  There  he  savs  We 
muiit  make  certain  that  any  arran^emcnUs 
which  we  make  with  the  Euro(>ean  Economic 
C' irr.:nun:'y  are  worked  out  m  such  a  fa*hion 
a.s  to  luiure  nondiscrlminat. .ry  application  to 
all  tiurJ  countries  •  •  •  the  United  .States 
and  Europe  together  have  a  Ji  int  resixjiisi- 
biluy  to  a'.l  of  the  !e.s.s-devel' i[)ed  coun- 
iru's  *••*(»  will  pre.*erve  our  traditional 
most-fnvored-nation  principle  under  which 
any  tariff  concession  negoti  ited  will  be  gen- 
eralized to  our  other  trading  partners." 

The  President  also  requested  special 
authority  to  Join  with  the  C  mim-n  Market 
in  elinnn.ating  all  duties  on  tropical  prod- 
ui  ;.-,  •  •  •  biippUed  by  friendly  le.>;s-de', el- 
oped ci'untries  and  not  priKluced  here  In 
imy  significant  quantity  '  In  thw  ca.<^e,  how- 
ever, the  Presidents  generosity  is  |)erhaps 
not  qt  the  highest  order  The  United 
States  already  has  on  the  free  list  such  trtpp- 
ical  products  as  coffee,  cocoa,  and  bananas 
while  several  Euro{:>ean  countries  subject 
these  items  to  considerable  tariffs,  either 
for  revenue  or  to  protect  former  colonies 
The  President  is  here  offering  to  give  up 
si.imeone  elfes  cow 

Moreover,  in  the  text  itself  of  the  draft 
bill  on  trade  liberalization,  as  submitted  by 
the  President,  the  great  principles  of  con- 
cern and  care  for  the  poorer  countries  have 
only  a  modest  place  i  sec.  213  and  sec  241 » 
A  critical  case  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  in  the 
matter  of  tariff  discrimination  ag.iinst 
.'rlendly  third  countries.  For  example,  m 
Europe  therfc  are  three  major  trading  na- 
tions now  or  prospectively  in  the  Cijnimon 
M  irkct- France.  Great  Britain  and  Bene- 
lux who  discriminate  sharply  against  Jap- 
anese imports.  (These  dlscnmlnations  c<jn- 
tribute  to  Japan's  selling  twice  as  much  to 
the  United  States  as  to  all  Eurr)pe  (  Does 
the  new  bill  mean  that  the  President  could 
not  lawfully  conclude  the  .special  agreement 
with  the  C  mmcn  .M.irket.  t>ermitted  under 
Its  charter  unle.ss  the  Common  Market  un- 
dertook to  remove  these  c^..scrlm  illations'" 
If  the  bill  does  not  mean  this,  are  President 
Kennedys  statements  on  protecting  the 
pixirer  countries  only  Sunday  .sermi)ns  ' 
Perhaps  the  text  of  the  bill  should  be 
.imer.ded    to  determine  this   L..iue   pc:sui\cly 

n-.e  President  regrettably  does  not  advert 
'■'  •).'■  .•!■,--:  difficul"  principle  in  trade  policy 
wr.ii  p'lorer,  les.s-devcloped  countrie.-^  This 
i-s  a  principle  that  goes  beyond  formal  rec- 
iprocity If  the  United  States  and  West- 
ern Eur-pe  are  con.siderate  of  the  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  p'«jrer  countries,  we 
will  indeed  open  to  them  our  m.irkeU  We 
w.U  buy  from  them  on  a  nondiscriniliiatory 
ba.sis,  appren.iting  that  the  less-developed 
countries  must  sell  us  whatever  their  spe- 
ci.'l  natural  resources  or  lab<ir  are  able  to 
supply.  But  the  economically  advanced 
na";ons  will  not  then  insist  on  reclprv>cal  free- 
dom to  sell  In  the  markets  of  the  less-de- 
veloped countries.  If  a  poor  country  deter- 
mines that  passenger  automobiles  costing 
more  than  $2,000  are  luxuries  it  cannot  af- 
ford to  lmp<jrt,  the  advanced  countries  must 
not  press  for  a  change  of  policy  The  less- 
developed  countries  must  also  be  allowed  to 
protect  their  weak  iiidustrics  even  m  disre- 
g.ird  of  our  Judgment  that  these  industries 
are  often  ill  advised  And  also  respectinvt 
the  import  of  capital  gixxls.  a  less -developed 
country  can  be  Indulged  in  the  use  of  tar- 
iffs and  Import  licenses  to  which  we  would 
rightly  object  m  a  developed  country 

It  is  for  the  more  advanced  countries  U) 
attain  the  understanding  of  the  Justice 
which  consists  in  treating  uneqtials  as 
unequals. 

TARIJF    POLICY    AND    LECISLATIVt    CONTHOL 

Under  the  bill  which  Mr  Ketniedy  pro- 
posed, the  Pre.sident  would  be  delegated  au- 
thority for  5  years  He  could  enter  into 
tr.ide  agreements  wl'h  foreign  countries" 
He    could    prjcl.iini      such   continuance,    re- 


ducti  'ii  or  ellininatlon  of  .my  duty  or  other 
import  restriction  •  •  •  as  he  determlne.s 
to  t.t'  r''(ri:reil  :.r  .ippr  priate  to  c.irry  out 
su   li     trad»<    ugreeineiit.--  In    general,     tie 

I'retMdenl  w,  mid  be  delegated  authorry  to 
reduce  any  d  I'y  I'y  up  to  50  percent  In 
special  I  a.^es  .f  w.oich  the  m(<6t  luip<)it.int 
Would  III-  a  gei.er  li  agreement  with  the 
Europe, III  C./inuK  n  Mirket,  he  c..uld  reduc" 
duties  U)  zerii  When  he  hatt  coni  luded  any 
agreement,  he  would  !x'  obligated  (jiily  i.» 
transmit   to   the  CoT.»;re.-s   a   copy 

Ii:  ni>  \  .1  .V  tn.s  5->e.«r  deieg.iiloii  of 
p  Aer  1^  un;.e'.toj,aiy  I'-iere  is  no  tn.sk  to 
be  done  whUh  requires  ijre.-i-ni  delegation 
of  authority  for  so  long  as  5  yeaj.s  In  my 
\iew.  further,  so  proli>nged  a  delegation, 
where  u-nnccessary.  Is  not  a  dt». ruble  prac- 
tice of  government.  Sui  h  dclcg.iiiou  frees 
the  executive  branch  from  the  netd  to  re- 
spond to  effective  critical  review,  and  it 
depr.ves  the  C mgresa  of  re.U,  meanlr.g:  :1 
p  Li  tlcipallon  m  the  p.ix-ess  of  Oo\  ernmen' 

I  suggest,  therefore  that  the  trade  lib- 
eralization bill  Would  i>e  imprn.  ed  great  !v 
If  its  delegation  of  airlmrity  were  made  re- 
newable after  2  vears  r.ither  flian  5  A 
2-year  period  is  enoUKh  to  prep.ire  and  con- 
clude any  tr.ide  negotiation,  and  yet  It  is 
not  longer  than  the  t<Tm  of  a  single  Co:;- 
gie&s  Pr^  perly  scheduled,  a  2-year  perioi 
would  ijiVe  each  Coi.gre.s  mi  opp<  irtvinity  to 
review  carefully  what  ha.s  tieen  done,  to  de- 
cide where  the  pre.  i'  us  .  ct  of  deleg  ttluii 
needed  to  be  re%  ised  .mil  t  >  cont.nue  what- 
ever experience  showed   lo   be  well  defiiKi.ed 

An  additional,  but  more  pr  >blrm«tic  in- 
strument of  control  is.  I  think,  deslrMlJlc  la 
the  c.Lse  <jf  the  broad  p<'Aer  lo  re<Iuce  cus- 
toms duties  to  ?e:  J  m  an  agreement  *ith 
the  European  Conui  'ii  Market  Such  an 
a^jreement  blmuld  I  .su^jge.st.  lie  lor  60  dr.  . 
belore  both  House.,  of  C"ongres.^.  >>efore  en- 
tering into  effect.  And  it  stiould.  In  my 
\iew.  beci>me  valid  only  if  neither  Hou.se 
took  negatUe  action  during  Unit  period  A 
compreheiisue  reduction  of  customs  duties  to 
zero  is  of  sufTuient  legnsl.it ive  Import. tiue  to 
Justify  this  deliberate  a;.d  resjxjnsible  iiVKle 
ot  approval 

.Mter    this     major    issue    of    con  ;ref-^ion    1 
participatum,  the  strui  tural  change*  needed 
In  the  President's  draf.  bill  may  b«   narrowed 
-.do*  n   '/    four 

1  In  regaril  to  i<'n!rolling  purpose^ 
The  preamble  of  the  bll  and  its  .statement 
:  p  n'!)!  ,e,s  (.sec  lui.  uidude  pi.erylhiiig 
except  the  kitchen  bink  Hul  liiey  omit  tl^e 
major  obJe.Hive  of  improving  the  Interna- 
iioii.il  balance  of  jiavment.s  ut  Uie  United 
Slater  Thl."-  omi.shioii  ih  perhaps  leaa  than 
cle  ir  highted  aiid  candid  In  lk»62  and  I'JdJ. 
lo  look  no  further  forwuxd,  AincrlcAii  trade 
pc)llcy  ni  'st  operate  »ithiii  the  controlluiit 
neetl  to  improve  tlie  US  balance  of  p.«> - 
mentf  nia  by  trade  [vjllcy  alr)ne  but  by  trade 
policy  al-so.  Hie  Trade  Libera.  :/.at  .on  Act 
sliould  set  f'.irth  this  balance-of-paynient  s 
obJe<.t;\e  a.s  <jne  critt-rloi;  among  others. 
And  the  law  should  instruct  the  Prendent  to 
report  annually  on  how  hi.s  .iclual  trade  llb- 
er.Uizalion  measures  wew  lonceived  lo  be 
related  to  this  objective  .md  on  the  rxpe;.- 
enccd  ovitcome 

The  United  .St.ile.-  i  •■t-ds  lo  keep  balance- 
of-[)iyments  con-itleraf  ions  frcun  having  un- 
due constraining  e:ie.  t  on  the  expan.si<<ii  of 
the  dotnebtic  ectuiomy  This  is  the  danger 
dlscuiised  above,  of  allowing  the  tall  to  a.ig 
llie  dog  But  wt  ^hall  n.t  succeed  In  avoid- 
ing constricting  influences  fmm  deficits  m 
our  international  balance  of  payments  unless 
we  de.il  wy£h  the>,e  detuits  in  our  iu-ran>;e- 
menUs  oi   ;rnern..tioi.  il  tr.ide  and  finance 

.Second  in  reg.ird  lo  st.iging  requirements 
liiese  are  the  provisions  of  law  (sec.  24.<  i 
which  limit  the  amount  ol  decrease  in  cub- 
tom  duly  that  can  take  place  in  any  cjiie 
year  They  provide  the  really  worlhwiulo 
element  of  pr  itection  from  the  impact  of 
the   t.'rifT    red.ictioiis    that   would   be   negot;- 
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ated  under  a  trade  hberallzatlou  propram. 
It  Is  therefore  my  suggestion  that  these 
staging  requirementa  be  strengthened.  The 
ni.ixlnium  reduction  in  Import  duty  might 
be  limited.  In  all  cases,  to  5  percent  of  the 
\.iJuc  of  the  article  Imported  ptr  year,  for 
the  first  5  years.  Then  in  cases  of  really 
lii^jh  prcsciit  duties,  o\er  25  percent  ad  va- 
lorem, the  remainder  -the  amount  of  duty 
over  25  percent  -would  be  subject  to  elimi- 
nation in  a  maximum  of  5  more  years. 

Third,  in  regard  to  adju.stment  assistance. 
This  comprehends  the  armory  of  technical 
a-ssistance.  loans,  lax  reliefs  and  special  com- 
iien.sations,  outlined  in  31  pages  of  the 
Tresldenfa  draft  bill.  I  have  indicated 
r.irllrr  why  I  tlilnk  adjustment  assistance 
Is  a  hnpe  ml.vlake  I  suggest  this  entire  as- 
pect of  the  bill  be  elinilnalcd. 

Foiirth  m  regard  to  most  favored  nation 
treatment  This  is  where  the  United 
States  can  take  a  step  toward  regaining  its 
universallst  position  in  trade  policy.  This 
is  also  where  we  can  assist  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. If  wc  are  serious  about  doing  so.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  consideration  be  given 
to  requiring  most  favored  nation  treatment 
not  only  as  a  principle  of  action  by  the  U.S. 
Oovernmeiit  (as  in  the  present  sec.  241) 
but  al.so  as  an  engagement  of  the  other 
countries  with  whom  the  United  Suites 
makes  agreemrnt.i  under  the  Trade  Liberal- 
ization Act 

Out«lde  the  Tr.ide  Liberalization  Act  as 
such,  there  is  the  related  issue  of  the  en- 
largement of  international  monetary  re- 
."^erves  What  is  up  for  current  consldexation 
Is  the  so-called  »6  billion  supplementary 
international  monetary  fund,  which  (as  I 
have  indicated  in  my  earlier  article)  is 
really  no  fund  at  all.  This  issue  does  not 
rome  before  the  Congress  for  formal  rati- 
fication The  controlling  exchange  of  let- 
ters l>etween  the  French  Minister  of  Finance 
and  the  US  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(dated  Dec  15.  19611  presumably  record^ 
an  Executive  arrangement  not  requiring  to 
be  ratified  formally.  But  the  United  States 
needs  to  hare  made  ready  $2  billion,  for  our 
I)articlpatton  Tlierefore  the  matter  must 
come  before  the  Congress  for  appropriation 
or  for  an  nuthorlRitlon  to  borrow  $2  billion. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  would, 
in  my  view,  act  moet  responsibly  If,  after 
careful  review  nnd  Inquiry.  It  rejected  this 
request  for  a  12  billion  appropriation  or 
autliorlzatlon  Such  rejection  should  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  to  the  Executive 
to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  more  satisfactory 
agreement  TTien  this  rejection  would,  in 
the  long  nin.  serve  the  Interests  of  Interna- 
tional monetiiry  stabilization.  It  would 
also,  in  the  long  run.  improve  the  quality  of 
the  relations  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  And  it  would  generally  contrib- 
ute to  improving  the  quality  of  the  conduct 
of  the  public  business  of  the  United  States. 

THE     CRlS>OE     FOR     TR.'^DE 

Trade  liberalization  has  become  a  holy 
cau.se  Decent  people  are  prepared  to  lie  for 
it  In  W.i.shington.  from  Capitol  Hill  to 
Georgetown  and  beyond,  one  hears  the  same 
counsel.  "That  may  be  true.  But  don't  say 
it.  You  will  be  helping  the  protectionists." 
If  one  cannot  unqualifiedly  praise,  then  one 
should  be  silent,  so  that  the  right  and  the 
t'iood  may  prevail 

Elsewhere,  gaudier  fireworks  are  burned. 
On  January  31.  1962.  the  Undersecretary  of 
St.ito  lor  Political  Affairs  ga\e  a  speech  en- 
titled "The  President's  Trade  Pro-am — Key 
to  the  Grand  Design."  The  minted  phrase 
"and  design"  had  then  already  been  taken 
up  by  a  Wiishington  Journalistic  claque. 
(The  Secretary  of  State  had  used  It  a  month 
earlier  In  a  speech  before  the  American  His- 
torical As.sociallon.  And  the  President  had 
used  It  several  timet.)  But  we  must  still 
ask  ourselves  seriously:  "Grand  design' 
What  demign?  Do  we  have  here  a  genuine 
foreign  policy  reality,  or  is  this  only  another 
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piece  of  advertising  lingo?     I  fear  the  latter 
is  the  case. " 

The  text  of  the  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs  speech  is  not  reassuring. 
He  calls  upon  God.  He  Invokes  peace  and 
freedom.  But  he  gives  no  indication  of 
awareness  of  what  the  design  of  a  foreign 
policy  might  consist  of.  Concerning  trade 
itself,  he  says.  "Unity  will  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  development  of  a  real  co.mmunity 
of  interests,  involving  all  of  the  varied  activi- 
ties and  aspirations  of  man.  Trade  is  the 
warp  and  woof  of  such  a  community."  If 
trade  Is  already  both  the  warp  and  wopf. 
what  Is  left?  (No  doubt,  finishing  and  orna- 
mentation.) But  lest  we  fear  th.-.t  we  may 
have  mlsundersto<5d  tlie  Undersecretary,  he 
goes  on,  "Trade  Is  tiie  one  moct  universal 
common  denominator  among  the  pursuits  of 
man."  Not  work,  not  play,  not  love,  not 
strtiggle,  not  search— but  trade.  Here  we 
have  reached  the  1960's  version  of  the  wis- 
d(jm  of  Calvin  Coolldge.  "The  business  of  the 
United  States  is  busincEs."  But  wc  have  40 
years  of  progress:  the  wisdom  of  Calvin 
Coolldge  Is  now  perceived  to  have  universal 
application. 

The  problem  of  China?  Trade.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  Germanys?  Trade.  The  prob- 
lem of  Nuclear  annihilation?  Trade.  No 
need  to  proceed.  It  is  easy  to  sec  how  trade 
liberalization  is  the  key  to  the  grand  de- 
sign of  a  foreign  policy. 

In  the  fullness  of  lime,  our  generation  too 
may  have  Its  understanding  historian.  Per- 
haps a  Johan  Huizlnga.  perhaps  a  Lucien 
Febvre.  Why  should  imaginative  richness 
and  intellectual  penetration  be  expended 
only  on  remote  centuries?  Even  then,  our 
historians  may  And  this  whole  trade  liberal- 
ization aflalr,  as  it  is  being  played  out  in 
the  United  States,  a  puzzler.  How  could  in- 
telligent people  In  the  America  of  the  1960"s 
come  to  think  of  a  question  affecting  some 
customs  duties  on  merchandise  as  a  great 
crusade?  Our  historian  will,  by  definition, 
see  deeper  than  wc,  but  perhaps  we  can  help 
him. 

Ours  is  not  a  society  rich  in  attractive 
public  causes.  We  live  in  what  is,  in  several 
fundamentals,  a  frustrated  democracy.  The 
great  Aristotle  defined  a  citizen  as  "a  man 
who  shares  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
and  in  the  holding  of  olflce."  By  this  exact- 
ing definition,  we  have  few  citizens.  In- 
deed, perhaps  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  our  public  life  is  the  political  nonpartlci- 
patlon  of  the  greater  number  of  our  people. 
But  Americans  are  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  this  nonparticipatlon. 

Moreover,  political  advocacy  is  now  ex- 
tremely timid  in  the  United  States.  If  there 
is  any  political  impulse  that  holds  deeper 
appeal  for  ^^nericans  it  is  the  pull  toward  a 
more  exacting  reformulation  of  democracy. 
But  did  not  the  same  Aristotle  also  say  that 
democracy  is  the  rule  of  the  poor?  And  is 
it  not  un-American  today  to  speak  of  poor 
and  rich?  Surely  our  polite  tradition  holds 
we  are  all  affluent;  rich  and  poor  have  been 
abolished.  But,  in  our  more  reflective  mo- 
ments, we  are  nevertheless  repelled  by  the 
emptiness  of    this   polite   tradition. 

Politics  is  always  a  struggle  for  the  exercise 
of  the  public  power.  But  .when  politics 
passes  beyond  a  chapter  in  zoology,  it  is 
a  struggle  for  the  exercise  of  the  public  pow- 
er in  the  service  of  some  conception  of  the 
good  life.  Whatever  elements  of  the  impulse 
to  a  politics  beyond  the  limits  of  zoology 
have  persisted  in  our  American  tradition 
were  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
better-placed  or  bludgeoned  out  of  existence 
by  the  cold  war.  You  never  had  it  so  good. 
And,  besides,  will  you'*give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  totalitarian  enemy.  But  the  reduc- 
tion of  politics  to  a  struggle  between  Gog 
and  Magog  leaves  us  distressed. 

What  Joy.  what  release.  In  this  moral  cli- 
mate, to  find  a  cause  like  trade  liberaliza- 
tion.    Here  the  good,  the  wise  and  the  rich 


are  come  together.  The  great  banking  figures 
(almost  to  a  man)  are  Joined  with  the 
prominent  names  in  the  AFL-CIO  (also  al- 
most to  a  man).  College  presidents  Jostle 
corporate  presidents.  And  the  assembly 
achieves  a  mood  of  high  solemnity.  Here  is 
no  trumpery  business  of  cotton  and  oil.  but- 
tons and  beeswax.  Here  is  combat  for  the 
unity  of  freemen  and  a  hard  blow  struck 
against  the  Communist  hydra.  What  a  glo- 
rious festival.    What  a  noble  company. 

Consequently  we  rejoice,  having  to  con- 
struct something  upon  which  to  rejoice. 

A   MOTE   IM  THK   BflNO'S  ETE 

I  would  not  recommend  rejection  of  the 
Presidents  initiative  in  trade  liberalization. 
I  would  recommend  enactment,  after  major 
structural  modifications. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
world  aJIalrs  would  be  diminished  by  rejec- 
tion. People  all  over  the  world  would  prob- 
ably understand  rejection  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion to  mean  a  movement  of  congressional 
opinion  toward  internatltnal  economic  iso- 
lation. And  they  would,  quite  reasonably,  be 
led  to  speculate  on  whether  the  Congress 
was  not  also  moving  In  the  direction  of  di- 
minishing its  support  for  Anaerlcan  political 
participation  In  world  affairs.  To  so  with- 
draw would  be  to  shirk  American  responsi- 
bilities. To  appear  to  withdraw  would 
create  confusion. 

It  is  of  the  first  order  of  importance  that 
Americans  should  appreciate,  with  all  pos- 
sible clarity,  how  little  can  rationally  be 
anticipated  in  domestic  economic  gain,  from 
trade  liberalization.  A  freer  International 
trade  is  not  among  the  more  Important 
policies  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
Us  domestic  economic  problems. 

It  is  equally  important  that  Americans 
should  realize,  clearly  and  consequently, 
how  small  is  the  contribution  to  our  general 
foreign  policy  that  can  be  made  by  trade 
liberalization.  Nothing  we  can  do  In  the 
sphere  of  customs  duties  will  make  a 
weighty  contribution  even  to  overcoming  the 
major  differences  of  outlook,  in  their  ap- 
proach to  world  problemB,  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  of  friendly 
non-Communist  countries.  Far  less  will 
anything  we  can  do  in  trade  liberaMzatlon 
have  significant  consequences  in  helping 
toward  reconciliation  or  equilibrium  where 
we  are  In  conflict  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

One  of  the  more  attractive  aspects  of  the 
program  of  trade  liberalization  Is  the  prom- 
ise it  holds  out  of  assistance  to  the  poorer 
peoples,  through  markets  for  them.  Put  this 
promise  will  be  realized  only  If  the  United 
States  adheres  to  a  firm  univerallst  line  In 
our  trade  agreements.  In  the  past,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  inconsistently  Indulged — In- 
deed fostered  and  sponsored — regional  eco- 
nomic exclusiveness.  If  we  are  to  act  better 
In  the  future,  we  must  first  straighten  out 
our  thinking. 

Above  all,  and  as  a  prelude  to  all  other 
rational  conduct  in  this  sphere,  we  must 
deflate  the  swollen  image  of  trade  liberali- 
zation to  its  true  dimensions.  A  mote  it  is 
to  trovible  the  mind's  eye. 


ExHiBrx  2 

U.S.  Senate. 
March  8,  1962. 
Hon.  Luther  Hodces, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Hodges:  You  will  recall  our 
colloquy  puring  recent  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  which  I  protested 
against  statistics  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  a  misleading  impression  of  employ- 
ment generated  by  export  trade. 

Your  Department  had  Issued  a  news 
release  containing  the  statement,  "approxi- 
mately 6  million  American  workers  are  en- 
gaged In  manufacturing  plants  which  pro- 
duce   for    export."     You    agreed    that    this 
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statement  could  be  misleading  after  I 
pointed  out  that  it  gave  the  deflnlte  Im- 
pression that  there  are  6  million  workers  en- 
gaged In  production  for  export,  whereas.  In 
fact,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  these  plants  Is  for  the  export 
market. 

To  my  regret.  I  have  found  that  your  De- 
partfnent  has  persisted  In  presenting  statis- 
tics in  such  a  fashion  as  to  mislead,  and  can 
only  conclude  that  this  la  being  done  de- 
liberately In  order  to  win  support  for  the 
admlnlstraUons  proposed  trade  legislation 
In  view  of  your  sUtement  at  the  hearings. 
I  believe  thla  Is  being  done  without  your 
kr.owledge  and  consent. 

ttnvlte  your  attention  to  a  so-called  'fiict 
sheet'  on  "Connecticut  and  Foreign  Triide' 
which  waa  supplied  recently  to  my  office  in 
response  to  a  request  for  Information  con- 
cerning export  trade  In  my  State  A  copy 
Is  enclosed  for  your  ready  reference. 

Because  I  know  that  you  agree  with  me 
that  Judgments  concerning  the  trade  pr^^ 
gram  should  be  based  on  the  whole  tMM4» 
»nd  not  half-truths  and  misleading  statl.s- 
tlcs,  I  request  that  you  supply  me  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible  with  answers  to  questlon.s 
raised  by  statements  In  this  document 

The  administration's  trade  program  Is  Im- 
portant, and  Its  objectives  of  expanding 
trade  In  the  free  world  by  lowering  trade 
barriers  deserve  support  whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  the  specific  details  of  the  bill 
the  administration  has  presented  However. 
I  do  not  believe  presentation  of  half-truths 
and  misleading  statistics  are  a  proper  method 
of  winning  support  for  the  program  and  c\xn 
only  obstruct  efforts  to  Judge  It  on  Its  mer- 
its 

Herewith  are  statement*  In  the  so-called 
"fact  sheet"  which  I  question,  and  which 
I  believe  your  Department  should  more  fully 
explain: 

1.  Statement:  "Export*  of  manufactured 
goods  from  Connecticut  amount  to  $385  9 
million  In  I960." 

QueaUons:  What  was  the  total  production 
of  manufactured  goods  In  Connecticut  In 
1960? 

What  percantage  of  teal  production  is  rep- 
resented by  exports? 

2  Statements:  "250  Connecticut  establish- 
ments exported  more  than  »25.000  In  1960. 
Two  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  workers  are  em- 
ployed In  these  establishments  (total  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  workers  In  Connecticut 
In  1958  was  380.556)  . 

Questions  Of  the  213.877  Connecticut 
workers  employed  in  the  250  establishments 
referred  to.  how  many  were  employed  in 
producing  goods  for  export,  and  how  many 
were  employed  In  producing  goods  for  the 
domestic  market? 

Of  the  380.556  manufacturing  workers  in 
Connecticut  In  1958.  how  many  were  en- 
gaged In  production  for  expt)rt.  and  how 
many  In  production  for  the  domestic 
market? 

3.  Statement  "Connecticut  ranked  14th 
In  the  Nation  In  the  value  of  manufactured 
exports   ' 

Question  What  rank  does  Connecticut 
hold  In  total  production  of  manufactured 
goods? 

4.  Statement:  "Connecticut's  transporta- 
tion equipment  industry  exported  $154  mil- 
lion in   I960  ' 

Question  Huw  many  workers  were  em- 
ployed In  this  industry,  and  what  percentage 
of  them  were  engaged  In  production  for 
exporf 

What  was  the  total  production  in  1960  of 
this  Industry,  and  what  percentage  of  total 
production  is  represented  by  exports  ' 

Of  the  $154  million  In  exports  in  1960 
what  amount  is  accounted  for  under  tlie 
military  or  economic  aid  programs' 

5.  Statement:  Connecticut's  nont'lectrical 
machinery  industry  (primarily  metal-work- 
ing   machinery    special    Industry   machinery. 
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general  industry  machinery  and  office  ma- 
chines i  exported  $76  8  million  in  1960  and 
employed    43.238    Connecticut    workers  " 

6  Statement  "Connectlcuf  s  electrical 
machinery  Industry  exported  $27  9  million 
in  1960  and  employed  25  536  " 

7  Statement  .  "Connectlc\its  instruments 
and  related  products  Industry  (primarily 
mex'h.vnlcal  measuring  devices  and  medical 
instruments  and  supplies)  exported  $23 
mirim  m  1060  :ir.a  cmp:  lyetl  j:?  590  C':i- 
nec'lcut  W'lrkers  " 

8  Statement  "Connecticut's  f.ibric:ited 
metal  Industries  (primarily  cutlery,  hand- 
tools  iinfl  h.irdware.  and  fabricated  menl 
producU  nee)  exported  $'-Jl  3  million  m 
1960  and  employed  23.590  Connecticut 
w  Tkers" 

9  Statement  "Connecticut's  chemicals 
and  allied  products  industry  exported  $20  7 
million  in  1960  and  employed  6  8:11  Connecti- 
cut wi)rkers  ' 

Questions  What  w.\s  the  t..aal  pr<xluc- 
ti.jn  of  each  of  these  industries  In  Con- 
necticut in  1960.  and  what  percent.ige  of 
total  prtiductlon  is  represented  by  export*"" 
How  many  of  the  Connecticut  w.rkers  in 
p.ich  of  these  Industries  were  engaged  In 
pr  >dactlon  for  export'' 

Under  the  heading.  Exports  by  IndiMd- 
ual  Connecticut  Industries."  are  listed  the 
countries  which  are  "best  customers  for 
Rimilar  U  S  products  "  In  each  Industry 
cl.issincation.  please  gUe  the  anvumts  ex- 
ported to  each  individual  country  listed  by 
Connecticut  Industries,  if  available  and  by 
US   indtistrles 

The  so-called  fact  sheet  also  Includes 
these  statements 

.  "Connecticut's  equivalent  share  of  the 
US  toUl  exp<->rts  'f  $4  9  billion  ■)f  agricul- 
tural products  was  $11  5  million  In  1960  61 
Included  were  $7  5  mUUon  f:jr  field  crops 
*2  9  million  for  livestock  and  livestock  pr.Kl- 
ucts;  $0  4  million  for  vegetables,  and  $0  7 
million  f  .r  frtats  and  nuts 

■.'Vbout  1900  f.irmw  irkers  may  tx-  attrib- 
uted to  the  prixlUi-'ion  of  farm  pr':«duct.s 
that  were  exported  both  In  unprocessed  and 
in  processed  form 

I    would    appreciate    beli>g    informed    how 
C'lnnecticufs     equivalent  share  '  was  deter- 
mined, and  how  the  ntimber  of  farmworkers 
may    be   attributed    to    the    prcxluctlon  "   of 
the  listed   products 

On  their  face,  these  statistics  appear  to  be 
completely  unreliable  and  I  am  surprised 
that  /our  Department  wovild  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  disseminating  them  Con- 
necticut may  export  some  tobacco  some 
poultry  and  other  farm  producU.  but  I 
should  think  the  amounts  could  be  readily 
determined  rather  than  picking  figures  out 
of  the  blue  by  the  device  of  attributing  to 
our  State  an  "equivalent  share  "  of  total 
U  S    agricultural  exports 

By  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  requesting  the 
D«  partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment nf  Labor,  the  agencies  apparently  re- 
sponsible for  the  statements  quoted  ab<jve 
f'lr  an  explanation  Accordingly.  I  ask  that 
there  be  no  delay  on  this  account  In  your 
Department's  response  to  the  questions 
rulfed  concerning  the  statements  for  whl(  n 
It    is  directly  responsible 

In  closing  I  repeat  my  regret  that  your 
I>'partment  I  trust  without  your  knowledge, 
has  been  distributing  such  questionable 
material,  and  express  my  hope  that  you  will 
immediately   put   a   stop    to   It 

With  kindest  persi  nal  regards    I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prkscott    BrsH. 

U  S    Senator. 

The  Secretary  of  Commercu. 
Wa'^hington.  DC  .  March.  30.  1962 
H  'i;    Parsi  rrrx  Bush. 
V  S    Sen<it>- 
Wa\tiirigton.  D  C 

Dkar  Senator  Bush  I  am  sorry  for  the 
delay    m   answering   yjur   letter   of   March   8. 


1962  concerning  the  Department's  emport 
origin  studies  By  this  Ume,  I  am  sure  you 
have  received  the  final  study  for  Connecticut, 
but    a    copy    Is    enclosed    for    reference 

I  shall  list  the  statements  and  questions 
appearing  in  your  letter,  followed  by  my 
comments  After  the  specified  Items.  I  will 
make  some  general  c  mments  a.s  you  did  in 
your  letter  Because  of  the  relationships 
a:nor.g  several  of  your  (juestlons  there  will 
•ie.es.sarlly  be  considerable  duplication  In 
UiV   comments 

1  Statement  ExporU  f>f  miimifactured 
goi^s  from  Connecticut  amoui-.tecl  to  $385  8 
millU'U   in   196<)   ' 

Questions  What  whs  the  toUil  pnKluctlon 
of  manufactured  goofis  In  Connecticut  in 
1 961 1  "• 

What  percentage  of  total  pruductlon  Is 
represented  by  exports'* 

Comment  The  total  value  of  manufac- 
turing production  or  shipments  In  a  State 
18  not  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  be- 
c.nise  of  the  duplications  resulting  fnm 
shipments  from  one  tnanuf.icturer  to  an- 
other Figures  are  available  on  total  num- 
ber if  manufactuilng  employees,  total  value 
added  etc  .  but  not  Ujtal  shipments  Since 
we  do  not  have  the  lif;ure  on  total  ship- 
ments, it  Is  not  {wsslble  to  give  you  the 
percent  of  total  pr<xluctlon  represented  by 
export*   eUher 

2  Statements  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
Connecticut  establishments  exported  more 
than  »L'S  (XX)  In   19flO  " 

There  are  '21:1877  Connecticut  workers  em- 
ployed in  the.se  establlshmenU  (total  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  workers  m  Connecti- 
cut In    1958   was  38o  556  > 

Questions  Of  the  213.877  Connecticut 
Workers  employed  In  the  250  establishments 
referred  to  how  many  were  employed  In  pro- 
ducing giKXls  for  export,  and  how  many  were 
employed  in  producing  g(x>ds  for  the  do- 
mestic   market' 

or  the  380  556  manufacturing  workers  In 
Ci'nnectlcut  in  1958,  how  many  were  engaged 
In  production  U>t  export,  and  how  many  In 
production  for  the  domestic  market? 

Comment  Eslimateg  are  not  available  on 
the  number  of  workers  required  tt)  produce 
ex(>ort«  of  manufactured  gmxls  by  States 
As  suted  in  the  employment  section  of 
the  Connecticut  rep<jrt,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  estimated  that  employment 
required  In  exixirting  the  more  than  $20 
billion  of  merchandise  In  1960  was  the 
eq  ii\alenl  of  3  1  million  Jobs  The  Secre- 
tary if  Labor  In  his  testimony  before  the 
VVay->  and  Means  Committee  on  March  13  re- 
lea.sed  t.he  Stale  breakdown  of  this  totaj  esti- 
mate which  I  am  enclosing  These  are  the 
only  statistics  available  for  exjKirt  attributa- 
ble employment  by  States  * 

:j  Statement  Connecticut  ranked  14th 
III  the  Nation  In  the  value  of  manufactured 
exports  ■' 

Question  What  rank  does  C(jnnecticut 
hold    in    total    production    of    manufactured 

gi-'tls'' 

Comment  Figures  for  t«ital  production  or 
t*)tal  shli>meiitii  are  not  published  by  State 
because  of  duplications  However,  Connorii- 
cut  ranked  14th  in  number  of  manufacturing 
employees  In  1958,  the  same  position  ni,  in 
the  rank  of  exporting  States. 

4  Statement  Connecticut's  transporta- 
tion equipment  Industry  exported  $154  mil- 
lion in   19fiO 

Questions  How  many  workers  were  em- 
ployed In  this  indu.>!irv,  and  what  i)ercentHge 
of  total  protluctioii  is  repre.sented  by  ex- 
ports'" 

Of  the  $154  million  In  exports  In  1960,  what 
amount  Is  accounted  for  under  the  military 
or  economic   aid   programs' 

Comment  In  19.SH  the  last  year  for  whlcli 
total  figures  are  available,  70612  workers 
were  employed  in  this  industry  In  Connecti- 
cut. Figures  on  t<jtal  production  or  ship- 
ments of   this   Industry   are  nut  released   be- 
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cause  of  the  duplications  resulting  from  the 
shipments  from  one  manufacturer  to  an- 
other. Consequently,  percentages  of  the 
total  production  In  this  industry  represented 
by  cxiK)rt6  Is  not  available. 

E.-timates  by  Slates  of  exports  for  the 
n.uitary  or  economic  aid  programs  are  not 
nv.itlable 

5  Statement-  "Connecticut's  nonelectri- 
cal machinery  Industry  (primarily  metal- 
working  machinery,  special  Industry  machin- 
ery, general  Industr.  .aaachlnery  and  office 
maclunosi  exported  $76.8  million  In  1960  and 
employed  43,238   Coruiectlcut   workers.  " 

6  Statement-  "Connecticut's  electrical 
machinery  Indu.ctry  exported  $'27  9  mllllcjn 
m    19fi0  and  employed  25,536  " 

7  .siaiement  :  "Connecticut's  Instruments 
and  related  products  Industry  (primarily 
mechanical  meaburing  devices  and  medical 
insirument.s  and  .'.u|>plics)  exported  $23 
million  in  1960  and  employed  23.590  Con- 
necticut workers  " 

8  Statement  "Connect  irut's  fabricated 
metal  industries  primarily  cutlery,  hand 
tools  and  hardware,  and  fabricated  metal 
pr<xluct«.  nee)  exported  $213  million  In 
1960  and  employed  23.590  Connecticut 
workers  " 

9  Statement  'Connecticut's  chemicals 
and  allied  products  Industry  exjxirted  $20  7. 
million  In  1960  and  employed  6.831  C(m-* 
necticut  workers.  ' 

Queations  What  was  the  total  production 
of  each  of  Uiese  Industries  in  Connecticut 
m  1960.  and  what  percentage  of  total  pro- 
duction Is  represented  by  exports?  H<;w 
m.my  of  the  Connecticut  workers  In  each 
of  these  Industries  were  engnged  In  prodxic- 
iioii    for  export:' 

Comment:  The  value  of  production  or 
fihlpmenu  of  each  and  all  of  these  Indus- 
tries Is  not  published  by  ihe  Bureau  of  the 
Census  becau.se  of  the  duplications  resulting 
from  hliipments  from  one  manufacturer  to 
another  Con-sequently,  It  Is  also  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  give  you  the  percent  of  total 
production  or  shipments  represented  by  ex- 
yx.)txs. 

E.stimates  arc  not  available  by  StJite  on 
the  number  of  workers  in  each  of  the.se  In- 
du.ftrles   producing   for  export 

Immediately  after  your  n  ttm  be  re  d  ~-q.ues  - 
tlons,  you  referred  to  exports  to  Individual 
countries  and  asked.  If  available,  for  fig- 
ures on  exports  by  Connecticut  Industries. 
Separate  figures  by  State  are  not  available 
Separate  figures  by  country  of  destination 
for  US  exports  are  shown  in  the  enclosed 
h'orelKti   Trade  Report    No    FT.  420  for   1960. 

You  also  state  that  you  have  written  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regnrding  the  flgvires 
on  agriculture  exjxjrts  and  estimated  number 
of  Workers  producing  for  export.  Conse- 
quently, I  will  not  make  further  comment 
on  these  statistics  regarduig  agricultural  ex- 
ports sujjplied  by  the  Agriculture  and  Labor 
Depaninent.s 

I  must  take  strong  exception  to  your  state- 
ment that  the  statistics  appearing  In  our 
fact  sheet  appear  to  be  completely  unreli- 
able The  Department  Is  aware  of  many 
gaps  in  our  suitlstical  daui  It  Is  for  this 
re.i,.  ij.  that  we  are  proud  oi  our  recent  ex- 
;•  r'  ri^'in  survey  For  the  first  time  we 
have  some  knowledKe  of  where  ex])orts  orig- 
inate In  the  United  States  TTir  figures 
certainly  underscore  the  point  that  export- 
ers are  important  In  nil  parts  of  the  country. 
We  have  hopes  that  as  time  goes  on  we 
may  be  able  to  expand  and  refine  such 
statistical  Information.  Certainly  this  In- 
formation can  be  useful  to  business,  farm- 
ers, and  labor  as  well  as  to  the  Congress 
since  foreign  trade  has  become  so  important 
U->  our  economy  In  my  opinion  the  exjxirt 
origin   studies    are    an    honest    first  step. 

I  regrei  very  much  that  you  found  it 
r.ecessiiry  to  question  the  integrity  of  the 
Department.s  of  Commerce  and   Agriculture. 


I  am  confident  that  neither  these  Depart- 
ments nor  any  other  Department  would  re- 
lease  unreliable   figures. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  has  satis- 
factorily answered  your  questions  and  will 
give  you  a  better  understanding  of  our  ef- 
forts to  present  as  clear,  complete  and  ob- 
jective a  report  as  our  statistics  will  permit. 

I  appreciate  your  raising  these  questions 
and  I  am  glad  you  agree  that  the  adminis- 
tration's trade  program  Is  Important  and  its 
objectives  deserve  support. 

W^th  kindest  good  wishes,  I  am, 
iflncerely  yours, 

~^^^  LUTHEf^HorCES. 

^^i^  Secretary  o]  Commerce. 


RETIREMENT  OP  JUSTICE 
WHITTAKER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Justice  Whittaker's  retirement 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  first 
made  public  by  President  Kennedy  at 
last  Thursday's  Presidential  news  con- 
ference, came,  I  am  sure,  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  all  of  us.  Our  Nation  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Justice  Whittaker. 
for  his  long  years  of  dedicated  service. 

His  life  and  record  of  accomplish- 
ments have  truly  been  in  the  tradition 
of  the  classic  "American  dream."'  Leav- 
ing the  Kansas  fann  that  was  his  birth- 
place in  order  to  take  a  job  as  clerk  and 
messenger  with  a  Kansas  City  law  firm, 
he  worked  days  and  attended  night 
classes  to  complete  high  school  and 
study  law.  Later,  after  his  admission  to 
the  Missouri  bar,  he  became  a  partner 
in  this  same  law  firm,  engaging  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  Kansas  City  for  more 
than  30  years. 

Appointed  VS.  district  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Missouri  in  1954,  he 
began  his  judicial  career.  Within  2 
years,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  he  served  less  than  a  year  before 
he  was  elevated  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiu-t  on  March  2,  1957;  the  first  Mis- 
sourian  ever  to  serve  as  a  member  of  this 
country's  highest  judicial  tribunal. 

Charles  Evans  'Whittaker  has  won 
wide  respect  from  both  bench  and  bar. 
As  a  jurist,  he  has  become  knowTi  £is  a 
careful  legal  technician.  His  judicial 
manner  has  always  been  soft  spoken  and 
especially  considerate.  He  has  con- 
tinually displayed  an  uncanny  ability  to 
quickly  grasp  the  minute  details  of  the 
complex  matters  coming  before  the 
Court. 

President  Kennedy  has  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  his  devoted 
service.  Chief  Justice  'Warren,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  testimonial  to  Mr.  Justice 
Whittaker's  great  ability,  has,  I  ihink, 
paid  him  the  warmest  compliment  that 
a  man  can  know  from  those  with  whom 
he  works  and  studies,  when  he  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the 
Court:  "We  lose  the  daily  association  of 
a  devoted  colleague  and  friend." 

It  is  especially  regrettable  that  the  ex- 
acting responsibilities  of  the  Court  and 
his  dedication  to  the  discharge  of  those 
responsHjilitics,  have  brought  on  such 
complete  physical  exhaustion  that  he 
could  not  continue  his  rigorous  duties 
without  serious  impairment  of  his 
health.  I  knov.-  that  Missourians  are  of 
one  mind  in  praying  that  the  rest  and 


relaxation  his  retirement  permits  will 
speed  him  to  full  recovery  of  his  health; 
a  prayer  in  which,  I  am  sure,  citizens 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  join. 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  within  the  next  90  days  we  shall 
have  to  consider  new  sugar  legislation. 
The  present  Sugar  Act  expires  June  30, 
and  we  must  enact  a  new  law  before  that 
date. 

Because  a  ^all  tax  is  involved,  sugar 
legislation  originates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Finance  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  begin  hearings  on  a 
new  sugar  law  on  Tuesday,  May  1.  That 
will  be  only  60  days  before  the  present 
law  expires. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  time,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  avoid  the  last-minute, 
barely-under-the-wire  passage  of  sugar 
legislation — which  has,  unfortunately, 
marked  action  on  sugar  since  the  middle 
of  1960 — I  strongly  urge  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
schedule  sugar  hearings  simultaneously 
with  the  hearings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  administration  has  not  yet  come 
forward  with  its  sugar  proposal,  although 
I  understand  discussions  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  several  months  at  various 
levels  in  the  executive  branch.  Early 
drafts  made  available  to  interested  par- 
ties have  been  far  from  satisfactory  and 
I  hoF>e  the  plan  will  be  thoroughly  revised 
before  it  is  submitted  to  Congress.  Un- 
til then,  I  shall  reserve  final  judgment  of 
the  administration's  program. 

However,  time  is  of  the  essence.  If 
the  administration  should  continue  to 
delay  and  if  expiration  date  of  the  pres- 
ent law  draws  uncomfortably  close,  I 
urge  the  consideration  by  the  Congress 
of  a  bill  embodying  the  principles  of  a 
proposal  which  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  various  segments  of 
the  domestic  sugar  producers  and 
refiners. 

The  industry  proposal  was  developed 
at  the  behest  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  of  officials  in  the  executive  branch. 
The  proposal  was  presented  to  various 
Members  of  Congress  informally,  and  to 
responsible  officials  of  the  executive 
branch,  last  January.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
familiar  with  its  details,  so  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  them.  It  has  appeared  in  the 
Record.  However,  for  the  convenience 
of  all  who  may  study  the  Record  of  this 
day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  again,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  the  outline  of  the  in- 
dustry proposal. 

This  program,  as  I  have  said,  was 
developed  by  the  industry  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  persons  in  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  developed  after  many  long 
months  of  conferences  and  compromises. 
It  represents  an  agreement  of  many 
minds  and  many  divergent  views  and 
interests. 

It  appeai-s  to  me  to  be  a  sound  pro- 
gram— sound  for  the  consumer  of  sugar, 
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sound  for  the  domestic  sugar  producers 
sound  for  the  domestic  sugar  refiners, 
and  above  all.  sound  for  our  Nation  U 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  eminently  work- 
able proE^ram,  a  program  that  does  in- 
deed commend  itself  to  our  strong; 
support. 

I  recotjnize  that  every  segment  of  the 
Industry  would  like  to  have  a  -greater 
share  of  the  American  sugar  market 
allocated  to  that  segment  than  the 
au'reement  proposes,  but  all  segments 
have  yielded  and  modified  their  aspira- 
tions in  the  interest  of  achieving  full 
BKreement  on  a  unified  program  for 
which  all  segments  could  reasonably  ask 
support.  I  feel  confident  any  refine- 
ments necessary  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
dustry bill  will  be  incorporated  follow- 
ing full  hearings  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  I  know- 
there  are  many  farmers  who  would  like 
to  produce  sugarbeets,  enough  to  war- 
rant the  erection  of  a  processing  plant, 
but  who  cannot  now  do  so  under  the  beet- 
sugar  quota  provisions  of  the  present 
law.  The  industry  proposal  provides 
modestly  increased  quotas  for  the  con- 
tinental producing  areas,  including  the 
beet  sugar  industry— enough  to  open  the 
door  for  a  reasonable  and  sensible  ex- 
pansion of  both  thf  mainland  cane  and 
the  domestic  bt;et  sugar  rtproducmc 
industry. 

The  industry  proposal  would  authori/e 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  a.>ide 
a  reasonable  number  of  acres  each  year 
specifically  for  the  expansion  of  thf  beet 
sugar  industry,  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thority now  in  the  law  authorizing  him 
#to  allocate  acreage  to  new  growers.  He 
would  make  the  special  allocation  for  ex- 
pansion after  holding  public  hearings 
And  I  am  sure  that  my  good  friends  m 
my  State  of  Texas  have  the  ability  and 
the  facts  to  make  a  strong  enout;h  ca.se 
at  such  hearings  to  obtain  their  full 
share  of  the  acreage  for  expansion. 

In  Texas,  also,  is  represented  another 
segment  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
whose  views  often  are  opposed  to  the 
views  of  the  beei  sugar  industry.  I  refer 
to  the  cane  sugar  refinery  which  is  lo- 
cated, appropriately  enough,  at  Suuar 
Land,  Tex.  This  refinery  depends  upon 
a  steady  supply  of  raw  sugar,  in  order 
to  stay  in  business  The  availability  of 
raw  sugar  for  domestic  cane  suL'ar  re- 
finers has  been  automatically  enhanced 
by  375,000  ton.-^  a  year  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  Cuban  sugar  from  our  mar- 
ket— because  included  in  the  former 
Cuban  quota  of  more  than  3  million  tons 
was  a  white"  or  fully  refined  quota  of 
375,000  tons  This  may  seem  to  be 
merely  a  technicality  of  the  law.  but  it 
IS  of  importance  to  the  domestic  cane 
su'^ar  refinum  industry  The  industry 
proposal  would  require  that  all  foreign 
sugar  brought  to  our  shores  be  admitted 
as  raw  sugar  only,  and  this  is  a  provision 
which,  along  with  the  quota  provisions, 
merits  our  support. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  !)ro- 
posals  the  administration  may  make  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  admi-.istration  will 
send  up  a  bill  before  the  Easter  rpce.ss.  so 
that  we  may  study  it.  I  do  not  imply 
that  we  should  accept  it,  siuht  unseen. 


We  may  find  it  unacceptable  In  that 
event,  or  m  the  event  that  the  adminis- 
t;alion  continues  to  delay.  Mr  President 
I  repeat  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
industry  proposal — which  has  strong 
support  m  both  Houses  of  Congress— and 
■■et  the  job  done.  The  alternative  may 
be  another  short-term  extension  of  the 
present  law.  which  would  .solve  no  prob- 
lems, and  would  merely  continue  the  un- 
certainties which  have  plagued  sugar 
consumers,  producers,  and  refiners  for 
nearly  2  years. 

tfOVR     Lt..ISt  \TIVE     PROGRAM 

Fust.  Term     Tlie  new  law  would  be  a 
5-year   act   extendinit   from   January    1 
l':»G2   through  December  31.  1066 

S'^cond  Basic  quotas  New  basic 
Quotas  for  domestic  areas  would  be 
e.■,•abll.^h^■d  at  a  consumption  estimate 
level  of  9.700.000  tons.  These  would  be 
as  follov.s; 

B-et    area-.- - 2.665  ooo 

M.iinland  cane  area 90(i  ow 

Hiwall - 1    '^^'   '*'^' 

PuerU.    Rico.- 1   200  Ooo 

Virgin  Lsl;vnds 1^   "<"' 

Third  Cirowth;  Grow  th— decrease- 
over- -under— the  9.700,000  level  of  con- 
sumption requlrement.•^  consumption 
estimate  minus  unallocated  amounts  and 
deticits  m  allocated  amounts  under  sec- 
tion 408 — would  be  divided  67'..  percent 
to  domestic  continental  areas  and  32 '2 
percent  to  foreii;n  areas  The  67  '  j  per- 
cent would  be  .>hared  75  p«>rcent  by  the 
domestic  beet  su'^ar  area  and  25  percent 
by  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  If 
la  any  year.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  or 
Viru'in  Islands,  produces  more  than  its 
ba.>ic  qouta.  it  may  m  the  following  year, 
upon  request,  have  such  quota  increased 
by  the  amount  ot  sucn  exccs.s,  p:ov:aea 
that  m  no  event  shall  such  quota  t-xceed 
the  basic  quota-  plus  i-rowth-  under 
the  law  before  amendment,  all  such  in- 
ciea.ses  tH'ing  char.ed  to  the  foreign 
total.  Hawans  and  Puerto  Rico's  direct- 
consumption  lumtatiuns  would  be  0  342 
and  1  5  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
consumption  requirements  in  lieu  of 
the  provisums  relating  thereto  in  the 
pre.sent  act 

Fourth  Nev<,  beet  urowers  A  special 
reserve  of  up  to  20.000  acres,  out  of  the 
total  acreakje  required  to  produce  the 
beet  quota,  would  be  available  each  year 
for  the  expansion  of  the  industry. 

Fifth  Domestic  deficits  All  domestic 
deficits  would  go  to  foreitin  areas,  with 
the  exception  that  the  excess  of 
Hawaiian  defli-it  over  350,000  tons  would 
uo  to  the  Doet  area 

Sixth.  Direct  consumptioii  suear  All 
foreign  sugar  would  be  import«'d  in  raw- 
form  The  Philippines  would  be  given 
the  option  of  a  larger  raw  sugar  quota 
in  place  of  their  fiuota^  under  exi.>ting 
law  and  the  treaty  between  the  United 
.s'ates  and  the  Philippines 

Seventh  Persfinal  history  The  la\* 
would  assure  continued  use  of  personal 
history  a-s  a  basis  for  allocating  prop(^r- 
tiona'e  shares  m  those  .sections  of  the 
tjeet  area  m  which  ptTsonal  history  ni^-.v 
i>  a  basis  No  chani^e  would  be  made  in 
those  areas  in  which  land  history  is  now 
the  basis  for  allocating  proportionate 
share? 


Eii^hth  Liquid  sugar  quola.s;  All  such 
quotas  would  be  eliminated  except  pro- 
vLsion  would  be  made  to  permit  con- 
tijuied  entry  of  normal  quantities  of 
Barbaiios-tvpe  nin lasses 

Ninth  Nontransferability  of  quotas: 
Foreign  couiUiies  assi-:ned  quotas  under 
tiie  act  could  till  such  quotas  only  with 
sugar  they  produce  No  net  importing 
country  would  Ix'  eligible  for  a  quota. 

Tenth       Sugar-containing      products 
The  Secretary  would  be  given  authority 
lu  limit  importatiop.  of  .vu-'ai  -conlaininR 
products  when  such   importation  would 
be  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  act. 

Eleventh  Poremn  supplies  Price  in- 
centives would  l)e  maintained  in  the  act 
to  insure  that  foreu-n  suuar  uiU  be  avail- 
able to  the  US  market  m  the  quantities 
needed    at    the   tunes   required. 


PROPOSED  US  PURCHASE  OF  UN 
BONDS 

Mr  WILKY  Mr  President.  S  2768, 
now  before  the  Senate  represents  a  com- 
mittee resiKjnse  to  the  Presidents  re- 
quest for  the  US  puicha.s*'  of  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  UN  bonds,  for  further 
support  of  the  United  Nations  What  It 
will  look  like  when  up  for  fund  passajje. 
it  IS  hard  to  say 

In  considering  this  recommendation. 
We  Metnlx^rs  of  Congress  as  well  as  the 
American  people  must  evaluate  lt,s  cost 
and  effect  m  the  long  iHMspectlve-  not 
ju.st  of  today,  but  of  histmy  and  the  fu- 
ture of  [)eace  in  the  world 

As  a  free-world  leader,  dedicatixi  to 
perpetuation  of  fieedi'in,  we.  the  United 
States,  have  a  continuing  resi>onsi- 
bility  for  military  defen.se,  yes.  b"t 
al.so  for  creating  the  machinery  that  will 
help  to  establish,  and  jKupetuate.  peace 
in  the  world 

Now.  let  as  face  facts  The  UN.  is  not 
a  p.inacia.  not  a  miracle  worker,  not 
an  international  instrument  which  can 
automatically  devise  a  formula  for 
peaceful  .solution  of  dlTerences  among 
nat.ons 

Indeed,  there  is  a  growing  feeling,  with 
or  without  justification.  that  the 
strength  and  influence  of  the  U  N  as  an 
international  peacemaker  is  waning 

At  this  time  in  history,  however  we 
must  evaluate  the  degree  of  our  rp«!pon- 
sibility  in  carrying  forward,  or  under- 
cutting  the  United  Nations 

The  factors  that  de.serve  considerat.on 
include    I  .jelleve 

Fust  What  would  be  the  significance 
of  actions,  by  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  further  w-eakenmg  the 
cap.vbilities  of  the  U  N  to  engage  in  ne- 
gotiations for  peaceful  solutions  of  prob- 
lems among  lUitions  ' 

Second  What  would  be  the  impact  on 
world  ;M>ac»'  of  further  disintegrattxl  re- 
lations among  nations,  if  the  UN  were 
allowed  to  wither  away  and  die? 

Third  Currently,  the  United  States 
e.uniarks  about  1 '  _•  percent  of  its  total 
exF)enditures  for  national  .security,  to  the 
U.N  Are  the  re.-,ults  worth  the  exi^ense? 
Would  military  defense  require  greater 
expenditures — now  at  the  $52  billion 
level  if  the  United  Nations  were  al- 
lowed to  collr.pse? 
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Fourth.  In  the  long  view  of  hi.story, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  collapse 
of  the  U.N.  upon  humanity's  efforts  to 
establish  machinery  to  settle  diflerences 
among  nations  without  war,  and  pro- 
mote peace  in  the  world '' 

Despite  its  obvious  shortcomings,  the 
United  Nations,  with  moderate  if  not  al- 
ways complete  success,  condemned  ag- 
gression by  the  Communists;  helped  in 
p<^acefully  resolving  some,  if  admittedly 
not  all.  crises  around  the  world;  and 
opened  the  way  to  cooperative  efforts 
among  nations  for  peaceful  progress 

One  hundred  years  ago,  we  recall, 
Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

1      The  .striintjle   for  tiKlay  is  not    j'lst   I'lr  to- 
day   U  i.s  for  the  vast  future  al.so 

In  the  spac^  age.  thus  truism  has  spe- 
cial, significance 

Realistically,  the  present-day  struggle 
IS  against  communism,  to  resoundingly 
defeat  the  effort*  of  tliis  totalitarian 
ideology  to  conquer  and  enslave  the 
world 

The  anii-Communist  nations,  in  my 
.UKkinent.  possess  the  military  strength, 
economic  power,  political  principles, 
ideological  precepts  to — if  we  are  willing 
to  dedicate  the  nece.ssary  energies  and 
resources — defeat  communism. 

Fundamentally,  this  means: 

First  Maintaining  a  deterrent  power 
that  would  make  an  attack  synonymous 
with  suicide 

Second  Outprogress.  as  ve  are  now 
doing,  the  Communist  world  economi- 
cally 

Third  Exert  the  extra  energies  to 
crystallize  and  translate  what  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  freedom  really  mean  to — 
and  how  they  can  .sei-ve — humanity. 

In  girding  ourselves  for  the  long  battle 
ahead,  we  must  ask  our.selves:  Are  we 
fully  utilizing  our  human  and  natural 
resources:  our  military,  economic  ideo- 
logical powers:  the  potentials  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  international  organiza- 
tions, including  the  regional  alliances,  as 
well  as  the  United  Nations? 

Recognizing  that  the  enemy  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  m  the  1960's  is  com- 
munism, we  must  however,  in  my  judg- 
ment, look  even  further  ahead  to  the 
world  of  tomorrow  Are  we  making 
enough  of  a  contribution  to  the  survival 
of  freedom,  if  we  defeat  only  today's 
enemy,  without  attempting  to  create  the 
machinery  for  permanent  world  peace 
to  prevent  the  emergence  of  threats  to 
freedom  for  mankind,  generation  after 
generation,  for  the  future'' 

Within  this  perspective,  tlien,  we  must 
evaluate  the  proportionate  significance 
t)f  current  proposals  before  the  Senate. 

As  a  taxpayer  who.  along  with  other 
Americans,  accounts  for  my  budget,  dol- 
lar fur  dollar.  $100  million  is  a  lot  of 
money 

Considered  in  relation  to  our  expendi- 
tures for  national  security,  however, 
totaling,  as  1  mentioned,  about  $52  bil- 
lion— a  figure  incomprehensible  to  most 
of  us — the  requested  funds  appear  of 
lesser  magnitude 

'I  he  President,  as  spearhead  of  our 
foreign  policy,  has  requested  the  funds 
to  support  such  policy  The  Senate,  I 
believe,   must  now-   act,   within   its  best 


judgment,  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  provide  support  for  this  aspect  of  our 
foreign  policy. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMAIX  BUSINESS 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  THE  SET- 
ASIDE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  introduced,  at  the 
request  of  a  number  of  my  constituents, 
a  bill  which  would  sunend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  repeal  the  so-called 
small  business  set-aside  in  Govern- 
ment construction.  Under  the  set-aside 
program,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
presently  setting  aside  a  number  of  pro- 
curements in  which  only  small  concerns, 
as  defined  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, can  bid. 

As  many  Members  of  this  body  are 
aware,  the  applicability  of  the  set-aside 
program  to  the  construction  industry  has 
been  a  subject  of  prolonged  debate,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  2  years.  There 
is  perhaps  no  program  m  which  Congress 
has  indicated  a  greater  continuing  inter- 
est than  those  programs  relating  to  small 
business.  It  is  because  of  this  continu- 
ing deep  concern  of  the  Congress  that 
I  am  introducing  this  bill,  so  that  the 
Congress  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear,  first  hand  and  at  whatever  length 
is  required,  the  often  divergent  views 
which  one  encounters  on  this  subject. 

It  has,  for  instance,  been  maintained 
that  the  small  business  set-aside  pro- 
gram, as  it  relates  to  the  construction 
industry,  has  actually  subsidized  inef- 
ficient and  marginal  small  business  con- 
tractors at  the  expense  of  solid  and  re- 
sponsible businessmen. 

The  present  program  has  been  criti- 
cized as  bringing  new  contractors  into  a 
field  in  which  competition  is  already 
acute  and  where  the  existing  flnns  are 
by  no  means  fully  occupied. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  competitive 
pattern  obtains  in  construction  set- 
asides  as  opp>osed  to  other  aspects  of  the 
set-aside  program,  that  in  other  set- 
asides,  competitive  bidding  is  used  to  de- 
ternaine  price,  and  that  after  the  price 
has^^-been  arrived  at  in  this  manner,  the 
procurement  item  in  question  is  set  aside 
in  order  that  small  businessmen  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  price  as  well  as  quality.  Yet 
it  is  urged  that  in  the  operation  of  the 
construction  set -aside,  this  has  not  been 
the  case;  the  competent  and  efficient 
contractors  are  not  allowed  to  bid.  with 
the  result  that  the  Government  does  not 
know  what  a  fair  price  for  these  set- 
asides  might  be. 

Those  who  defend  this  program  urge 
that  exempting  any  given  industry  from 
the  set-aside  provision  would  establish  a 
precedent  that  could  only  lead  to  at- 
tempts to  exempt  other  industries.  In 
resp>onse  it  has  been  maintained  that 
Congress  has  always  treated  the  build- 
ing construction  industry  separately,  as 
in  the  Landrum-GrifBn  Act,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  and  other  statutes  dealing 
with  labor-management  relations. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  work- 
ings of  the  present  construction  set- 
aside    by   definition    invite   people    into 


Government  construction  who  are  non- 
union and  not  organized;  that  even 
though  these  small  business  contractors 
pay  the  prevailing  wage  provided  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  they  are  not  required 
to  pay  the  so-called  fringe  benefits  which 
exist  in  all  construction  contracts.  And 
it  is  pointed  out.  too,  that  the  set-aside 
contractors  make  no  contribution  to  the 
manpower  training  program  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  nor  are  they  part  of 
the  apprenticeship  agreements, 

I  have  heard  disputed  the  loss  rate 
of  loans  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  the  construction  industry.  It 
is  maintained  that  the  loss  rate  on  these 
loans  far  exceeds  the  loss  rate  on  the 
other  SBA  loans. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  aspects  of 
this  matter,  on  which  I  have  heard  many 
conflicting  views,  and  I  am  sure  other 
Members  of  this  body  have  had  similar 
experiences. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  matter,  which 
are  not  yet  completed,  I  understand  too 
that  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  has  held  informal  con- 
ferences regarding  specific  aspects  of  the 
problem.  I.  of  course,  welcome  every  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  sometimes  contra- 
dictory aspects  this  entire  matter  pre- 
sents. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  this  bill 
in  the  hope  that  the  Senate  can  conduct 
a  wide-ranging  survey  of  the  entire  mat- 
ter and  resolve  the  many  questions  which 
presently  characterize  the  entire  issue. 
I  hope  that  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Senate  will  move  forward  with  hear- 
ings on  this  problem,  so  that  the  Senate 
may  be  in  a  better  position  than  it  pres- 
ently finds  itself  in  giving  congressional 
direction  to  the  set-aside  program. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
eminent  columnist,  Mr.  George  E. 
Sokolsky,  has  summed  up  in  a  column 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  signifi- 
cant trend  of  thought  in  connection  with 
the  international  trade  program  now 
under  consideration  in  the  Congress. 

The  column  speaks  so  plainly  that  I 
believe  it  requires  no  furtlier  comment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The  Tariff 

(By  George  E  Sokolsky) 
When  the  United  Mine  Workers  adopt  a 
higii  tariff  policy,  the  changes  that  are  taking 
))lace  in  the  thinking  of  the  workers  are 
notable.  While  businessmen  and  bankers 
and  their  various  associations  hold  different 
opinions  on  this  subject,  depending  upon 
how  much  capital  and  how  many  Jobs  they 
have  exported,  the  workingman  must  pro- 
t.ect  himself  from  unemployment  and  Gov- 
ernment-imposed impoverishment. 

Tills  is  part  of  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal: 

"The  showdown  battle  over  foreign  trade 
policy  has  just  begun  in  the  87th  Congress. 
The  immediate  concern  of  the  coal  industry. 
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the  UMWA  and  alUed  Industries  and  labor 
organizations  la  to  convince  the  powerful 
House  of  RepresentatlTes  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  American  coal  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  Imported  residual 
(waste)  oU." 
In    another    place    the    same    publication 

says 

"If  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (H  R 
9900)  Is  enacted  by  the  Congress  it  will  make 
the  Chief  Executive  a  virtual  dictator  over 
the  economic  welfare  of  American  business 
and  Industry  and  the  Jobs  of  millions  of 
American  workers. 

■  Under  the  propoeed  legislation  the  Cim- 
gress  would  give  up.  once  and  for  ail,  Its 
constitutional  authority  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce  The  new  Foreign  Trade  Act  would 
place  In  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  absolute  control  over  the 
import-export  policy  of  the  Nation.  It 
would  permit  the  Chief  Executive  to  open 
the  floodgates  to  a  deluge  of  cheap  labor 
produced  foreign  goods  " 

Thla  will  be  the  principal  Is^ue  in  the  1962 
congressionai  campaign  and  It  will  surprise 
the  politicians  of  buth  poUucal  parties  to 
discover  that  labor  rather  than  manacement 
has  gone  high  tariff  Should  there  be  In- 
creased unemployment,  the  so-called  labor 
sUtesmen  who  prefer  to  go  along  with  Presi- 
dent John  P  Kennedy  will  have  a  revolt  on 
their  hands. 

The  real  difficulty  Is  that  the  United  States 
has  become  so  Involved  In  treaties  and  a*;rff- 
menta  that  It  Is  almost  hopeless  to  make 
head  or  Ull  out  of  It.  The  worst  of  these 
la  GATT,  which  In  a  measure  deprives  the 
United  States  of  Its  sovereignty  In  economy- 
matters  When  the  GATT  agreement  comes 
up  for  renewal.  It  would  be  sound  to  drop 
It  and  start  ull  over  again. 

The  reason  that  the  United  Mine  Worktrs 
are  so  opposed  lo  the  Kennedy  t,irllT  poli- 
cies as  they  were  opposed  to  the  El.ser.hower 
tariff  policies  l.s  that  coal  mlnln?  !.■?  cea.«;ln^' 
to  be  a  profitable  enterprise  It  is  this  that 
has  Impoverished  the  State  of  West  VlrRlnla 
The  worst  offender  against  West  Virginia  is 
residual  oil,  a  cheap  product  of  the  oil 
Industry,  brought  in  niL/stly  from  -.uch  coun- 
tries as  VeneTTJela 

Here  again  Is  a  difficult  situation  The 
United  Sta'es  .seeks  to  build  up  the  economy 
of  Latin  American  countries  In  the  hopes  of 
keef)lng  them  on  our  side  of  the  fence  As 
long  as  the  United  States  Is  the  principal 
constimer's  g'>ods  market  In  the  world,  na- 
tions which  have  commodities  to  sell  wi'.l 
bargain  polltlc.illy  for  their  share  of  this 
market. 

If  the  Kennedy  administration  can  find  a 
f.jrmula  f  .-"r  pre\enung  unemployment,  this 
problem  could  solve  Itself  But  unemploy- 
ment is  Intolerable.  It  la  a  tuugh  nut  to 
crack  and  thus  far  no  wise  man  has  C'-me 
forth  with  a  solution. 

Mr.  CAPEIHART.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  piinteil 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
an  editoruU  which  appeared  in  the 
March  15.  1962.  edition  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal. 

There  boinij  no  objection,  tht'  edito- 
rial was  ocdered  to  be  printrd  m  th^^ 
Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

A  SENSirn.E  FoRricN  Trade  Idea  From  Senator 
C^PEHART  OF  Indiana 

A  lot  of  silly  nonsense  comes  across  our 
desk  from  day  to  day  about  President  Ken- 
nedys  free  trade  proposals  and  how 
American  workers  are  just  gang  to  have  to 
tighten  their  belts  and  sit  b<ick  and  go  hun- 
gry m  the  interest  of  the  greater  good  or 
4>urne  thing. 

It  Is  therefore  refreshing  to  run  across, 
as  we  did  in  the  March  Issue  of  the  Interna- 
tional Teamster,   a    most   thoughtful   article 


on  the  subject  of  f.^relgn  -rade  by  Sena- 
tor Hc.MER  E  Capehart  Republican  of  In- 
diana, himself  a  succesaful  businessman  and 
empluver  before  he  st.irted  serving  In  the 
C-  .ngress  He  always  employed  union  l:ib<ir 
•There  U  t..>o  much  unemployment  now 
Senator  Capkhart  wr.tes  What  we  neeil 
Is  legislation  to  create  ]<  bs  Will  Preside:. t 
Kennedvs  program  do  that'"  The  SenatiT 
sars  he  dnf.snt  know  the  answer  but  that 
If  the  program  will  make  Jobs  he's  in  favor 
of  It.  But  the  Congress  is  going  to  have  t. 
give  a  long,  hard  lo-.n  at  the  program  if  It 
is  going  to  get  factual  answers 

WE    CANT    ATFORO    A    MIST^KK 

•  Lefs  take  a  year,  or  tw'>.  or  three  if  neces- 
sary, to  be  sure  we  d un  t  make  a  mistake 
We  cant  arford  to  make   a  mist. ike   ivn  thu 

one  " 

The  Indiana  Senator  emphasizes  l»o  es- 
sential points:  (1)  'Industry  cannot  com- 
pete with  foreign  Imports  produced  by  low- 
cost  labor  ■,  and  i2)  '-the  establishment  of 
new  and  expansion  of  existing  buslnesae.s  s 
one  of  the  great  hopes  for  c  .rrec.ing  the 
serious   unemployment   picture." 

HeXiotes,  Many  employers  feel  thev  must 
delay  p\i**<  expansion  ur  the  opening  of  new 
plants  for  fear  these  new  pl.int  facilities 
would  be  noncompetitive  by  the  time  thev 
were  reiidy  to  go  into  i^perntlon  bemuse  of 
the  trafle  pro^  im 

•  Thev  feel  they  may  be  forced  to  Invest 
m  foreign  countries  the  money  they  would 
normally  use  for  growth  and  expniision  In 
the  United  .-iLit.'S.  thus  substituting  foreign 
lnvestmei;ls  for  national  Investment  In  plant 
facilities  ■' 

Sen.^tor  C^T'rII^RT  snld  th  it  wh-'n  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  fref  trade  program  comes 
up  on  the  .Senate  fl<xir.  "I  am  going  t.>  pro- 
f>o.se  amendments  that  will  provide  an 
equalization  of  labor  c<j6ts  ll.rough   tariffs 

Now.  this  makes  such  good  sense  and  Is 
so  obviously  a  prolabnr  petition  that  It  prob- 
ably won't  have  a  chance  of  being  adopted 
by  the  Congress  It  would  protect  .American 
j>ibs  a:.d  the  .\nierican  standard  "f  living  It 
would  say  to  the  foreign  employer  We  le- 
heve.  as  a  matter  of  pol;cy.  that  you  should 
pay  decent  wages  to  your  workers  Just  a.s 
American  employers  do.  It  would  reni>'V<' 
human  l.ibor.  Amerlc  in  and  foreign,  from 
the  ravages  of  cutthroat  competition,  some- 
thing that  should  nppeal  to  the  mind  of 
even  the  most  fviz/y -brained,  double-dome 
freetrader.  And  It  w.nild  help  stop  the  ex- 
ploitation of  foreign  wcjrkers  by  their  em- 
ployers and  the  subsidizing  uf  tlus  explolui- 
tion  by  American  workers,  who  have  the 
choice 'of  losing  their  Jv'bs  or  lowering  their 
standards  of  living  and  taking  pay  cuts 

A.ssume  the  labor  cost  of  making  a  p-itr  of 
shot's  m  Italv  Is  $1  and  the  l;ibf>r  cf>st  in 
Americ.v  is  «2  Sen.itor  Capemabt  s  umend- 
ment  would  make  it  mandatory  that  a  $1 
tariff  be  added  to  the  Italian-made  shoes 
This  t.u-i:T  w-nild  equall/e  the  labor  cost  so 
the  Anier.c.iM  .-!i  'C  manufacturer  w.jUld  n'-t 
be  driven  out  of  business.  And  It  would 
a.^sure  the  American  shoeworker  that  his 
standard  of  living  would  not  be  reduced  and 
pnjbably  save  his  Job 

Wed  like  to  know  what's  wrong  with  tht.s 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
EXPANDS  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 
AND  WORKS  VIGOROUSLY  TO 
ASSIST  IN  DISASTER  STRICKKN 
AREAS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  Preudent.  n.s  a 
mt'mber  of  the  Senate  Small  Buiine.s.s 
Committee.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Small  Bu.sincss  Admiiii-stration  and 
I  desire  to  speak  of  its  accomphshments. 
The  SBA  has  been  helpful  in  several 
ways   to  ^malI  businesses  in  Wcit   Vir- 


t'inia.  and  I  have  confidence  that  the 
aKcncy  s  assL^tance  will  be  continued, 
even  acceleraU-d.  Legitimate  SBA  loan 
activity  is  helpful  m  our  SUte's  prog- 
ress   toward    diversifying    its    industrial 

bH'^^• 

oUicial  Washington  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  extensive  increase  in  all  SBA  pro- 
grams since  President  Kennedy  came 
into  othcf  and  .since  John  E  Home  be- 
came the  aiu-ncy  s  able  and  dedicated 
Administrator, 

While  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  our 
Pi' .Mdriit  was  a  mmiber  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  I  had 
the  privilei^e  and  the  respoiLsibility  of 
serving  with  him  and  I  know  of  his 
genuine  interest  in  the  i>m&\\  business 
seumt-nt  of  the  national  economy. 

Before  assuming;  the  duties  of  SBA 
Admim.^lrator,  Mr  Horne  was  the  capa- 
ble administrative  a.'^.'^i.'^tant  to  Senator 
John  Sp\fkm,\n,  of  Alabama,  chairman 
of  our  Small  Bu.'-iness  Committee.  Thus. 
Mr  Horm^  moved  into  his  new  post  with 
a  drtailid  undrrstaiidinf,'  of  the  Small 
Business  Admini:t ration  and  of  the  in- 
tent of  Con;'re.ss  In  creatmt,'  it, 

I  would  remind  you  that  small  busi- 
ness, in  the  rgk,TeK'ate.  is  actually  the 
country  s  biggest  business  Of  the  4,- 
700,000  businesses  in  America,  some 
4.500,000  are  cla.ssified  as  small  busi- 
ne.s.ses.  existing  m  every  community  of 
the  Nation.  They  furni-h  employment  to 
at  It^ast  30  niiliion  people. 

SBA  has  60  o'Rces  located  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  country  We  have 
two  branch  offices  m  West  Virginia- 
one  at  Charleston  and  one  at  Clarksburg. 
I  would  like  to  review  briefly,  some  of 
the  major  luogrums  and  accomplish- 
ments of  SBA  m  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  in  West  Virginia  in  particular.  The 
yrar  11*61  was  by  far  SBAs  most  produc- 
tive. As  I  proceed.  I  will  compare  the 
records  of  various  SBA  programs  in  1961 
w.th  those  of  1960 

During  1961.  SBA  not  only  continued 
and  I'xpanded  existing  programs,  but  aLso 
undertook  several  new  functions. 

There  are  many  who  regard  SBA  as 
es.'^entially  a  monfylending  agency 
While  loans  to  small  firms  for  various 
purposes  constitute  major  agency  activ- 
ities, there  are  others  also  vital  to  the 
health  and  prowth  of  small  business. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  SBA  busi- 
ness loan  program  and  compare  its  1961 
record  with  that  of  tlie  year  before. 
During  1961  there  were  6.R36  such  loans 
nationwide,  for  a  total  of  $370  million. 
This  compares  with  4,012  lotms  for  $195 
million  in  196'^. 

West  Viniinia's  small  business  loans 
numbered  57  in  1901  and  totaled  $4,782.- 
000  This  is  considerably  better  than 
the  31  loans  for  $1,830,000  ir.  1960.  West 
Virt'inia  has  had.  throutrh  1961.  a  total 
of  J 13  SBA  loans  which  aggregated 
$13,210,000. 

Since  the  inception  of  SBA  in  1953. 
and  through  DrcemJxr  31,  1961.  the 
ai'cncy  has  approved  approximately 
30.000  loans  for  a  total  of  nearly  one- 
and-one-half  billion  dollars. 

I  point  out  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  in  no  wise  competitive 
with  local  banks  or  lending  institutions. 
In  fact,  SBA  will  not  consider  a  loan  ap- 


plication unless  the  applicant  has  tried 
and  failed  to  get  adequate  financial  aid 
from  private  sources. 

Even  then.  SBA  strives  to  have  local 
bank  participation  in  whatever  loan  it 
makes.  The  result  is  that  more  than  60 
percent  of  all  SBA  loans  have  local  bank 
participation 

SBA  has  recently  developed  what  it 
calls  a  new  simplified  bank  loan 
participation  plan  This  is  a  stream- 
lined procedure  through  which  local 
banks  can  supplement  their  lending 
activity  to  small  firms  seeking  long-term 
loans 

For  exampli  ,  a  bank  desiring  to  be 
prudent  and  yet  progressive  budgets  $2 
million  of  Its  lending  funds  for  term 
loans  to  deserving  small  businesses  in 
the  community.  When  this  $2  million 
has  be<Mi  committed,  the  bank  would  be 
inclined,  in  order  to  stay  within  the 
budget,  to  desist  in  considering  further 
loans  of  a  term  nature. 

However,  if  the  bank  had  initially 
shared  the.se  on  a  25-  to  75-percent 
basi.s — a  bank  may  take  a  larger  share 
and  in  some  cases  must  take  a  larger 
share  to  the  extent  of  existing  bank  debt 
to  be  refunded — with  SBA  furnishing  the 
major  portion  of  the  loan,  the  bank  could 
have  advanced  within  the  community 
a  total  of  $8  million  in  term  loans.  Yet 
the  bank's  exposure  stands  at  $2  million, 
the  budget  ceiling. 

Through  this  method  of  collaboration 
with  SBA.  a  bank  can  meet  the  needs  of 
many  customers  it  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  serve  This  helps  increa.se  the 
bank's  business  and  also  helps  build  the 
community. 

Loan  foiTns  have  been  simplified  and 
all  procedures  are  streamlined.  The  em- 
phasis IS  on  speed,  commensurate  with 
.sound  lending  practices.  The  new  plan 
eliminates  many  former  requirements 
and  drastically  reduces  paperwork.  SBA 
rel.es  heavily  on  the  banks  credit  judg- 
ment 

SBA's  disaster  loan  prop  ram  has  been 
helpful  in  West  Virginia  and  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  a  plan  whereby 
loans  are  made,  with  little  delay,  to  areas 
of  the  count  IT  suffering  property  damage 
throuMh  stoi-ms.  hurricanes,  floods,  ex- 
ce.ssive  rainfall  or  other  natural  disasters. 

Under  this  program.  SBA  makes  loans 
at  3  percent  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  years 
to  owners  of  busine.sses,  homes  and  to 
churches  and  charitable  institutions  vic- 
timized by  disaster. 

Last  summer  and  again  last  month 
several  sections  of  West  Virginia  were 
hard  hit  by  floods  and  the  property  dam- 
ai^e  was  heavy.  SBA  made  100  disaster 
loans  in  the  State  for  a  total  of  $575,000 
last  year  and  others  now  are  being  pro- 
cessed. Also  we  all  recall  the  devastating 
tides  and  storms  along  our  eastern  sea- 
board that  severely  damaged  a  large  area. 
SBA  immediately  went  to  the  rescue, 
opening  temporary  offices  and  sending  in 
the  necessary  workers  to  process  loan 
applications.  That  work  continues  and 
it  is  estimated  that  SBA  will  make  sev- 
eral thousand  loans  to  property  owners 
and  institutions. 

We  can  also  recall  tlie  terrific  damage 
.suffered  when  Hurricane  Carla  ripped  the 
gulf  coast  area  of -Texas  and  Louisiana 


last  September.  In  this  instance  SBA 
made  more  than  3,300  disaster  loans  in 
Texas  alone  for  more  than  $14  million. 

Throughout  the  country  in  1961,  SBA 
approved  nearly  5,000  disaster  loans  for 
nearly  $30  million.  Nationally,  there 
have  been  nearly  16,000  disaster  loan 
approvals  since  SBA  began  op>erations 
in  1953  for  a  total  of  over  $142  million. 

So  We  can  see  this  disa.ster  loan  pro- 
gram is  indeed  a  great  help  and  comfort 
to  communities  ravaged  by  the  elements. 

Another  phase  of  SBA  which  has  been 
helpful  in  West  Virginia  and  other  States 
and  which  I  hope  will  grow  in  scope  as 
time  goes  on,  is  the  SBA  State  and  local 
development  company  loan  program. 
This  provides  local  communities  with  a 
powerful  tool  in  cheating  new  businesses 
or  expanding  or  modernizing  existing 
ones.  ' 

When  SBA  Administrator  Horne  took 
over  the  agency  reins  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  special  emphasis  was  placed  in 
order  to  create  a  wider  awareness  and 
a  better  use  of  development  company 
loans. 

There  are  several  thousand  local  im- 
provement or  development  organizations 
and  chambers  of  commerce  all  over  the 
country  which  should  become  acquainted 
with  this  program.  SBA  can  lend  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  money  needed  by 
a  community  for  a  small  business  project, 
provided  the  remainder  of  the  necessary 
money  is  raised  locally. 

In  some  cases.  SBA's  participation  can 
be  even  more. 

It  is  also  emphasized  by  SBA  that  the 
initiative  in  the  local  development  proj- 
ects must  start  with  the  folks  at  home. 
SBA  cannot  step  in  and  suggest  what  to 
do.  or  how  to  do  it.  It  is  only  when  the 
ball  starts  rolling  that  SBA  can  take  part. 

The  impetus  which  can  be  given  to  a 
community's  business  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity by  an  SBA  development  loan  can 
be  seen  in  the  histories  of  loans  made 
in  West  Virginia. 

In  October  of  1961  SBA  made  a  direct 
loan  of  $80,000  for  20  years  at  4  percent 
interest  to  the  Petersburg  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp,  for  the  construction 
and  equipping  of  a  new  plant  at  Peters- 
burg for  the  Edinburg  Manufacturing 
Co.,  makers  of  infants  and  childrens  gar- 
ments. The  new  plant  is  expected  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  100  jobs — perhaps 
more  as  the  plant  gets  into  full  swing. 

A  direct  loan  of  $100.000 — also  at  4 
percent  interest — was  made  by  SBA  to 
Lincoln  Industries,  Inc.,  at  Hamlin, 
W.  Va.  This  was  for  the  purchase  of  and 
construction  of  a  building  for  the  Dee- 
Mure  Brassiers  Co.,  at  Hamlin.  The 
company's  customers  include  several 
major  department  stores. 

The  new  Hamlin  enterprise  is  expected 
to  provide  100  new  jobs  at  the  outset 
and  increase  to  200  within  2  years  of 
operation. 

A  deferred  participation  loan  by  SBA 
for  $205,000,  made  to  the  Tygart  Valley 
Development  Corp.,  is  expected  to  be  of 
real  help  to  Grafton,  W.  Va.  This  was 
for  improvement  and  installation  of  new 
machinery  and  equipment  for  the  Baby 
World  Co.,  makers  of  children's  toys, 
baby  aids,  and  novelties.    The  company 


moved  its  entire  operation  from  New 
York  to  Grafton.  It  expects  an  initial 
payroll  of  at  least  $400,000  annually  and 
to  provide  more  than  200  jobs. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Grafton 
participated  with  SBA  by  taking  10  per- 
cent of  the  $250,000  loan. 

A  development  company  loan  now 
nearing  completion  will  see  SBA  taking 
90  percent  of  a  $173,000  loan  for  develop- 
ment of  Webster  Wood  Industries,  Inc.. 
at  Webster  Springs.  A  local  bank  as- 
sumed 10  percent  of  the  loan.  The  West 
Virginia  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority is  exi>ected  to  lend  $25,000  with 
local  banks  adding  another  $25,000  to 
make  the  entire  Webster  project  a  $250,- 
000   operation. 

Management  expects  to  employ  36 
men  at  the  outset  and  after  a  year's  op- 
eration increase  the  employment  to  100. 

It  was  in  1958  that  Congress  amended 
the  Small  Business  Act  so  as  to  create 
an  Investment  Division  of  SBA.  I  was 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  regard  as  an  excellent  way 
of  getting  more  private  capital  into  small 
businesses  by  way  of  long-term  loans  and 
equity  financing. 

The  growth  of  the  Investment  Division 
has  been  little  short  of  amazing.  When 
Administrator  Horne  took  over,  there 
were  fewer  than  200  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  in  operation — 177  I 
think  was  the  number — and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  felt  that  the  program 
was  lagging  far  behind  their  expecta- 
tions. 

Mr.  Home's  Administration  went  to 
work  with  vim  and  vision.  Some  6  or  8 
weeks  ago  the  500th  SBIC  was  licensed 
and  there  was  a  modest  ceremony  of  cele- 
bration in  the  SBA  oflBces.  At  this  time, 
the  number  has  increased  to  nearly  530, 
and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  it 
hit  700  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  our  State  we  have  the  West  Vir- 
ginia First  Small  Business  Investment 
Corp.  at  1218  Fifth  Avenue  in  Hunting- 
ton. 

I  will  not  detail  how  the  SBIC  pat- 
tern works,  but  it  is  a  great  aid  for  small 
firms  which  are  not  large  enough  to  sell 
stocks  or  get  long-term  loans  as  can  be 
done  by  the  great  industrial  concerns 
and  businesses.  As  I  have  said,  SBA 
itself  does  not  actually  control  these 
SBIC's  nor  does  it  dictate  as  to  loans 
w-hich  can  or  cannot  be  made.  How- 
ever. SBA  is  empowered  to  make  loans 
to  SBIC's  to  help  provide  them  with  suf- 
ficient working  capital.  This  SBA  as- 
sistance generally  is  in  ratio  to  an  SBIC's 
original  capitalization. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  mostly  about 
SBA's  lending  program.  I  will  touch 
briefly  on  other  activities  and  also  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  new  efforts  and  pro- 
grams developed  during  1961. 

The  assistance  SBA  gives  to  small  firms 
seeking  Government  contracts  consti- 
tutes a  program  equally  as  important  as 
the  Agency's  lending  activities.  This 
has  done  much  to  keep  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry humming  and  to  provide  work 
and  payrolls  for  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country. 

SBA  representatives  in  Washington 
work  closely  with  major  Government 
contracting  and  piu'chasing  departments. 
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Upcoming  Federal  contracts  are  careful- 
ly analyzed  to  see  M  they  could  be  set 
aside  for  exclusive  bidding  by  qualified 
small  firms.    Even  the  larger  contracts 
which  generally  go  to  major  industrial 
concerns,  axe  closely  scrutinized  to  see 
if  they  coiZd  not  be  broken  down  into 
subcontracts  the  prime  contractor  might 
offer  to  small  firms. 
4      This  small  business  procurement  ac- 
tivity   is   properly,  called    the   set-aside 
program.    In  196l(there  were  69  set-asido 
contracts  awarde<rto  small  firms  in  West 
Virginia.    Federal  expenditures  amount- 
ed to  nearly  $4  million.    This  was  a  si>;- 
niflcant  increase  over   the    1960  figures 
of  34  contracts  for  $2.6  million. 

Nationally,  there  were  46,000  contracts 
valued  at.  roundly.  $15  billion.  This 
compares  with  the  1960  total  of  25.974 
contracts  worth  $954  million. 

Here  again  is  positive  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  SBA  activities  have 
been  intensified  under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

The  SBA  management  assistance  pro- 
gram also  has  been  widely  extended. 
Working  in  cooperation  with  .schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  educa- 
tional bodies,  the  agency  offers  evening 
management  courses  to  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  small  businesses  of  all  kinds. 

These  management  bourses,  runnin;;  8 

to   10   weeks,  one   night   a   week,   cover 

many  problem.^  confronting  the  average 

businessman.     A      number      of      these 

courses  have  been  held  in  West  Virumia, 

\  attended  by  several  hundred  small  bu.<i- 

\  ness    executive.s.     Cooperating    institu- 

>       tions  include   West  Virginia  Wesley  an, 

Buckhannon  Institute.  Charleston  Hi-h 

School.  Davis  and  Elkins  College.  Glen- 

ville    College,    Morris    Harvey    College. 

Potomac   State  College.   Salem   College, 

Shepherd  College,  the  University  of  We.st 

Virginia,  and   the  State  department  of 

education. 

Throughout  the  country  there  have 
been  more  than  1.5O0  management 
courses,  attended  by  some  41.000  bu.si- 
nessmen  and  women.  Some  450  schools 
have  participated. 

Another  phase  of  SBA".s  mana;'.ement 
assistance  is  the  research  grant  pro- 
gram whereby  grants  totaling  $53,000 
were  made  to  West  Virginia  University 
and  Marshall  University  for  studies  of 
several  small  business  problems  in  th.e 
State. 

The  Morgantown  study  report  ha.> 
been  made  available  to  those  who  art- 
interested.  It  i.s  titled  -Selecling  a  Sitt> 
for  the  Small  Manufacturing  Plant." 
SBA  has  Issued  a  .summary  of  the  report 
and  it  may  be  obtained,  at  no  co.sr..  from 
the  SBA  offices  m  Clarksburg  or  Charles- 
ton. 

The  other  study,  made  by  Marshall, 
has  been  completed  and  :s  under  review 
at  SBA  offices  ill  Washington.  The  full 
report  and  the  SBA  summary  will  be 
Issued,  in  the  l.ate  spring.  It  .should  be 
of  much  intere.st  to  West  Virginians, 
judging  from  the  title.  -Small  Business 
I  Opportunities  in  a  Depressed  Coal-Dom- 
I  inated  Tri-County  Area  in  West  Vir- 
ginia." 

A  third  pha.^e  of  the  manatrement 
a.ssistance  program  is  the  publications 
department  through  which  thousands  of 
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small  business  problems  and  possibilities 
are  analj-zed.  Most  of  these  are  avaU- 
able  at  no  charge.  SBA  offices  have  list- 
ings of  all  these  publicaUons  and  busi- 
ness operators  are  invited  to  send  their 
requests  for  the  listings. 

There  are  two  new  major  SB.\  eflorts 
which  are  being  actively  carried  forward. 
Prior  to  1961.  SBA's  attention  had 
been  directed  primarily  to  the  problems 
of  financing,  procurement,  production. 
and  management  which  faced  small 
busines.s  within  the  domestic  market. 

During  1961  SBA  joined  with  the  prop- 
er departments  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
American  .small  business  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  foreign  trade. 

SBA  has  published  and  is  circulating 
some  three  or  four  management  aids  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade  Field  offices 
of  SBA  have  been  alerted  and  are  par- 
ticipating m  the  effort. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  SBA  Ad- 
mmi.strator  that  there  is  opportunity 
in  this  area  tor  ^mall  businesses.  They 
need  to  know  mire  about  these  possibili- 
ties. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  a  most  potent  partner  in  tlie  Small 
Business  Administration  Somewhat 
like  SBA's  dev-:'lopment  company  pro- 
gram. ARA  is  placing  empha.=is  on  the 
economic  devel  )pment  of  areas  most  in 
need  of  stimulation 

ARA  ha.s  been  able  to  eenerate  wide 
interest  m  its  program  in  West  VirKinia 
More  than  95  i»orcent  of  thi-  counties  of 
this  State  have  been  designated  as  re- 
devel;>pment  areas. 

Overall  economic  programs  have  been 
approved  for  25  West  VirL;inia  counties, 
the  initial  step  for  participation  in  the 
ARA  program 

When  a  development  proixisal  has 
been  submitted  to  ARA.  the  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  Admini^^tration  is  called  to  prote.s.s 
tiie  loan  applications  and  provide  rede- 
velopment area  agencies  with  technical 
information  and  counsel 

Tliree  We.>t  Virginia  communities 
have  applications  for  develoi-mT<*nt  of 
public  facility  improvements.  Morgan- 
town  wants  t  )  develop  an  interceptor 
sewer.  Webster  County  seeks  an  admin- 
istration building  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities  for 
that  area.  Fairmont  is  seeking  a  multl- 
purix)se  dam  with  a  filtration  plant  to 
develop  louri.-m  ix>tentials. 

One  technical  assistance  ^-rant  of 
$7,000  iias  been  made  which  will  de- 
velop an  engineering  industrial  site  sur- 
vey for  Fairmont. 

One  ARA  loan  has  been  approved  f')r 
$.572,000  to  tlie  National  Seating  and 
Dimension  Co.  at  Gilbert  which  will 
create  200  new  jobs.  Several  indu.strial 
projects  for  West  Virginia  are  now  being 
considered  by  ARA. 

An  important  phase  of  ARA  Ls  the 
training  and  subsistence.  Three  are  un- 
derway now  111  West  Virginia— at  Hunt- 
ington. Williamson,  and  in  Harrison 
County.  Tlus  program  permiU  the 
training  of  electricians,  auto  mechanics, 
machine  tool  operators,  typists,  stenog- 
raphers, nurs<'S  aids,  waiters  and  wait- 
re.s.ses.  and  many  others. 


SBA  Administrator  Home  has  men- 
tioned to  me— and  I  thoroughly  agree- 
that  It  is  very  important  for  local  leaders 
to  understand  Qiat  the  overall  economic 
development  plan  of  ARA  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  their  loan  requests  will  be 
approved  \ 

Before  SBA  recommends  approval  or 
disapproval  of  a  loan  application  under 
the  ARA  authority  it  must  have  perti- 
nent information  to  make  certain  that 
all  terms  are  m  keeping  with  the  law.  If 
unnecessary  delay  is  to  be  avoided,  a  loan 
applicant  must  comply  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible SBAs  requests  for  information. 

I  make  tins  statement  becau.se  I  think 
the  ARA  program,  as  well  as  SBA  State 
and  local  development  plans,  hold  forth 
promise  for  rebuilding  the  economy  of 
West  Virginia  and  many  other  areas 
across  the  land. 

SBA  IS  indeed  a  most  important  and 
pt-rmanent  Federal  agency.  It  has 
proven  lU  worth  U)  the  national  econ- 
omy and  will  continue  to  broaden  Its 
base  t)f  value  to  our  citizeiis 


ORDKR  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr    KtJ'AUVER.     Mr.  Pre.sident,  has 

the  morning  hour  been  concluded? 

T\\o  PRl-SIDIN'G  OFFICFJl.  No,  the 
mornmg  hour  has  not  been  terminated. 
If  no  other  S<-nat<jr  desires  to  speak  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  morning  hour, 
the  Chair  declare*  the  morning  hour  to 
be  closed 

UNnT:D  NATIONS  BONDS  PURCHASE 
I-he    PRESIDING    OP^FICER       With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  S<Miate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  2768'  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  United  Nations 
Ixmds  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor. 

RAILROAD  MERGERS 

Mr  KEFAUVER      Mr  President,  some 

2  months  ago  on  this  fioor.  I  expre.ssed 
my  deep  concern  over  the  announcement 

by  tlie  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroads  that  tiiey  would  seek  ap- 
proval to  mert-e  tlieir  giant  syst^^ms.     I 
.saw    m   this   proposed   merger   the   very 
essence  of  a  grab  for  monopoly  control 
over  the  railroad  industry  in  the  East. 
I  particularly  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
posid  merger  was  nut  merely  a  combina- 
tion uf  tlie  Pt  nn.'-ylvaiua  and  New  York 
Central   as  such,  but  that  it  obviously  in- 
cluded other  major  roads  controlled  by, 
or   affiliated   with,    these   companies.      I 
warned  that  this  vast  -uperconsohdation 
of  economic  power,  if  approved,  would 
establish  a  far-reacliing  precedent,  and 
that  it  would  create  a  snowballing  effect 
on  other  large  con.solidations,  both  within 
the    transportation    industry    and    el.se- 
uhere.  which  could  result  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  vita!  competition,  the  development 
of  reeional  monopolies,  the  destruction 
of    railroad    facilities,    the    creation    of 
serious  unemi)loyment.  and  the  discrimi- 
nation   against    many    important    com- 
munities  and   sections   of   the  country. 
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Most  important.  I  saw  in  these  mergers 
another  movement  toward  undue  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people. 

Because  I  considered  this  rail  merger 
movement,  and  particularly  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Central  merger, 
to  be  a  national  pioblem  without  suf- 
ficient .solution,  and  without  any  satis- 
factory leadership  toward  seeking  that 
.solution,  I  called  for  an  immediate  de- 
ferral by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi.s.sion  of  all  decisions  6n  pending  rail 
merger  applications,  and  urged  the  Pres- 
ident ol  the  I'nitod  Stat<'s  to  appoint  a 
special  commi.sMon  with  balanced  mem- 
bership^mcluding  representatives  from 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department — to  investigate  and  suggest 
a  merger  policy  with  standards  and  safe- 
riuards,  and  general  dir'?ctioiis  of  merger, 
uliich  could  be  used  as  a  foundation 
upon  whicii  Congress  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  could  effectuate 
a  national  traiusportation  merger  policy. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
Central  have  rcH^ently  filed  their  joint 
application  for  merger  with  tlie  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  this 
application,  these  companies  openly  en- 
dorse the  plan  for  three  giant  rail  sys- 
tems m  the  East.  They  support  and 
approve  the  presently  proposed  Chesa- 
peake L  Ohio-Baltimore  &  Ohio  com- 
bination, and  the  proposed  Norfolk  k 
Western-Nickle  Plate-Wabash  amalga- 
mation Their  applica'  ion  lays  its  posi- 
tion squarely  on  the  line  when  it  states: 

Tl.cre  Is  no  economic  Justlflcntlon.  pres- 
ently or  In  the  foreseetitle  future,  for  ap- 
pUcant.s  to  mainUun  se{>arate  lines  which 
du^hc.Atc  e.ich  other. 

It  then  proceeds  to  describe  that  these 
lines  lie  in  the  States  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Michigan,  and  Illinois,  seven  of  the  most 
industrialized,  most  populated,  and  most 
productive  States  in  our  country.  In 
addition,  it  states  that  the  principal  com- 
petitive lines  of  applicants  run  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  PtK)rin  and  St  Ivoui.s — 
important  gateways  to  the  West — and 
from  Michigan  to  Kentucky  in  a  north- 
iouth  direction.  Despite  ail  this  vast 
art  a,  and  all  the  production,  consump- 
tion, invention  and  just  plain  living  that 
goes  on  in  it,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
being  urued  that  then;  is  no  "economic 
justification"'  for  preserving  competition 
betwiH^n  these  carriers:  "no  economic 
justification'  for  retaining  duplicate 
tracks  and  facilities,  though  these  may 
be  miles  apart  and  .'eivicmg  different 
communities:  and  no  economic  justi- 
fication" for  keeping  separate  and  in- 
dependent these  two  corporate  giants 
totaling  over  $5  6  billion  in  a.sseUs  and 
almost  $2  billion  a  year  in  revenue 

With  the  filing  of  this  merger  applica- 
tion by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Cen- 
tral, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion now  has  before  it  the  giant  plan. 
This  is,  m  essence,  the  "closing  of  the 
ring"  as  far  as  the  big  merger  applica- 
tions are  concerned  in  the  East.  This 
is  the  way  the  big  financial  interests 
want  it  in  order  to  obtairtvthemaximum 
profit  from  thei.  investments,  regardless 
of  all  other  consideration?. 


There  are  no  alternatives  offered,  no 
other  methods  of  improving  efficiency 
and  financial  conditions  short  of  such 
vast  mergers.  It  has  all  been  decided. 
This  is  to  be  the  future  pattern  of  Amer- 
ican railroading.  The  pressure  is  on  in 
the  East  in  order  to  get  the  precedents 
established  so  that  the  pattern  can  be 
carried  out  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
only  alternative  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission is  rejection  of  all  three  merger 
proposals,  and  the  big  companies  ap- 
parently believe  that  with  the  attitudes 
of  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  so  favor- 
able to  merger,  the  chance  of  such  a 
wholesale  rejection  is  not  very  great. 

The  propaganda  for  such  mergers  has 
convinced  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
public  that  big  rail  mergers  are  the  only 
cure  for  what  the  railroads  claim  to  be 
financial  trouble.  Busmess  is  good. 
There  is  a  temporary  public  apathy  to- 
ward big  financial  maneuvers  and  in- 
creasing financial  concentration.  So, 
the  big  financiers  have  decided  that  this 
is  the  time  to  push  it  all  through,  re- 
vamp the  basic  transportation  structure, 
tear  up  the  rails,  eliminate  the  schedules, 
bypass  communities,  lay  off  the  workers, 
divert  the  traffic,  acquire  large  controls 
over  industrial  property,  cut  down  the 
equipment,  hold  down  expansion,  con- 
trol the  rates — and  keep  them  high,  and 
maximize  profits. 

Time  is  running  out.  Some  very  large 
and  very  important  rail  merger  pro- 
posals before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  finishe-d  with  their 
hearings   or   are   nearing   completion. 

The  Seaboard-Atlantic  Coast  Line 
merger  application  is  awaiting  momen- 
tarily the  examiner's  decision.  Since  the 
Southern  recently  received  the  exam- 
iner's approval  for  its  control  over  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  any  further  opposi- 
tion by  it  to  the  Seaboard-Atlantic 
Coastline  union  may  well  blow  away,  es- 
pecially as  the  Southern  now  seeks  to  ac- 
quire the  Georgia  &  Florida.  The  South- 
ern Pacific's  fight  with  the  Santa  Fe  over 
control  of  the  Western  Pacific  has  also 
been  concluded.  Hearings  have  started 
on  the  Great  Northern.  Northern  Pa- 
cific and  Burlington  merger  proposal. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June.  The  hearings  on  the 
Chesapeake  k  Ohio's  petition  for  control 
of  the  B.  &  O.  are  over,  Mr.  President. 
The  major  opponent,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, withdrew  from  that  case  the  day  it 
announced  its  proposed  merger  with  the 
Permsylvania.  The  Norfolk  k  Western. 
Nickle  Plate.  Wabash  proceedings  started 
last  December  and  have  been  moving 
rapidly  since  the  New  York  Central  with- 
drew its  opposition,  again  on  the  day  it 
announced  the  merger  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  meantime,  hearings  are 
developing  in  a  game  of  musical  chairs 
involving  the  Louisville  &  Nashville — 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line — the  Illinois  Central,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
and  other  roads  in  the  Midwest  and 
in  the  South.  Thus,  time  is  very  much 
of  the  essence.  The  records,  such  as  they 
are,  are  being  made  and  the  cases  are  be- 
coming closed.    Action  to  halt  this  move- 


ment pending  a  full  investigation  must 
be  taken  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  national  transportation  policy  un- 
der which  the  Commission  presently  op- 
erates, and  has  operated  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940 
is  too  vague  and  too  general  to  cope  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  presented 
by  the  current  movement  to  create  giant 
systems  and  scrap  railroad  facilities.  In 
fact,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  Con- 
gress in  1940,  when  it  gave  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  policy,  an- 
ticipated that  a  three-way  oligopoly 
with  the  size  and  power  of  that  whicii 
is  presently  being  promoted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  New  York  Central,  and 
others  in  the  East  would  ever  be  forced 
upon  the  Commission  for  decision.  The 
danger  is  compounded  by  the  extraor- 
dinary situation  created  by  that  policy, 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
interprets  it.  The  Commission  appar- 
ently intends  to  act  upon  each  proposed 
merger  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  based  only 
ufHDn  the  evidence  contained  in  the  rec- 
ord of  each  case,  as  such  matters  come 
to  it  for  decision.  It  apparently  takes 
the  position  that  it  cannot,  and  will  not. 
conduct  any  general  investigation  as  to* 
w  hat  kind  of  mergers,  in  what  areas,  and 
under  what  conditions,  would  be  accept- 
able in  the  public  interest.  Nor  does 
the  Commission  appear  to  have  any  in- 
tention of  making  a  general  analysis  of 
the  collective  impact  which  these  pro- 
posed mergers  may  have  on  the  Nation's 
transportation  system,  the  national  de- 
defense,  and  the  economic  growth  of  in- 
dividual communities  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sicn  is  faced  with  a  real  problem,  and  I 
think  some  commissioners  are  beginning 
to  realize  it.  The  record,  upon  which  the 
Commission  must  make  judgments  af- 
fecting the  military  defense,  economic 
growth,  and  the  political  and  economic 
freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  not  being  fully  developed  by 
these  piecemeal  hearings.  In  addition, 
the  standards  and  criteria  which  have 
formed  the  basis  for  determining  the 
public  interest  in  the  past  on  a  single 
case  approach  may  not  now,  in  the  light 
of  these  mammoth  mergers,  be  either 
desirable  or  feasible.  The  record  of  th? 
benefits  to  the  private  financial  interests 
which  would  be  obtained  by  the  col- 
lapsing of  lines  and  facilities,  the  elim- 
ination of  competition  and  the  increase 
of  financial  and  operating  controls,  no 
doubt  has  been  well  made  considering 
the  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been 
spent  in  developing  it.  But  the  record 
for  the  public — for  the  communities,  the 
sections  of  the  country  which  stand  to 
be  hurt,  for  labor,  an4  for  those  who  are 
to  be  vitally  affected  by  the  anticom- 
petitive and  monopolistic  effects  of  these 
mergers — that  record  is  woefully  de- 
ficient, and  docs  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  improved.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  impossible  for  such  a  record  to  be 
made  in  the  consideration  of  mergers 
on  a  one  by  one  basis. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  press  and  news  com- 
mentators across  the  Nation  as  a  guard- 
ian, a  security,  for  the  development  of 
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a  full  record  with  respect  to  the  public 
and  antitrust  aspects  of  these  rail 
merger  cases.  Yet.  the  Department,  in 
Its  short  manpower  situation,  has  been 
sporadic  in  attendance  at  hearings  and 
notably  lacking  in  essential  cross-exam- 
ination or  presentation  of  expert  testi- 
mony, not  only  in  connection  with  the 
effects  of  these  mergers  upon  competi- 
tion among  shippers  and  among  carriers, 
but  with  respect  to  the  real  impact  upon 
communities,  regions  of  the  country. 
upon  the  national  defen.se.  economic 
growth,  and  other  public  matters  Al- 
though it  has  filed  briefs  in  opposition 
to  some  merger  applications,  it  has  built 
up  little  record  of  its  own  which  would 
give  such  opposition  any  substantial 
teeth.  From  what  I  have  learned  the 
Department  has  only  a  handful  of  men 
working  on  these  public  problem.s  which 
extend  across  a  number  of  regulated 
fields,  and  its  ability  to  step  up  its  par- 
ticipation as  "public  counsel"  to  the  full 
extent  that  is  demanded  by  the  magni- 
tude of  these  problems  is  limited  I  am 
presently  considering  legislation  which 
would  augment  both  the  personnel  and 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  insure  its  adequate  and  effective 
participation  in  regulatory  proceedim^s 
where  antitrust  and  other  public  mat- 
ters are  involved  Perhaps  the  sub.stan- 
tive  laws  governing  mergers  and  financial 
controls  having  effect  on  mergers  should 
be  reviewed 

An  excellent  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen to  the  record  in  a  merger  proceedini,' 
before  the  Commission   is  to  be  found 
in  the  Norfolk  &  We.stern-Nickle  Plate- 
Wabash  proceedings.    Many  of  the  East- 
ern roads   were   protesting   this  merger 
vigorously  at  the  beginning  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  the  New  York  Central  was  lead- 
ing the  field  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  challenging  every  issue     But  as  each 
of  the  merger  deals  and  the  protective 
traffic  agreements  were  worked  out  by 
the  big  financial  interests,  these  major 
opponents  quietly  folded  their  tents  and 
stole  away.    This  undoubtedly  jolted  the 
Commission,  and  to  bolster  its  collapsint; 
record,  the  Commission  ordered  its  Bu- 
reau of  Inquiry  into  the  case     That  bu- 
reau then  called  top  experts   from  the 
Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics to  the  stand  who  in  clear   lan- 
gxiage  told  the  Commission  that  the  Nor- 
folk   k    Western    merger   could    not    be 
viewed  apart  from  the  merger  proposals 
of  other  railroads  in  the  East,  that  sub- 
stantial issues  were  raised  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  this  merger  ojb  competition  and 
the  balance  of  economic  power,  and  that 
there  was  even  the  important  que.stion 
as  to  whether  the  protective  agreements 
and   arrangements   worked   out   by   the 
Norfolk    &    Western    with    the    affected 
roads  were  adequate  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic and  the  carriers  from  adverse  effect.^ 
of  the  merger.    This  amply  demon.strates 
the  need  for  public  intervention  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  issues  are  presented  in 
these  merger  proceedings.     These  mer- 
ger apphcatfbns  are  not  like  ordinary  law- 
cases,  where  the  parties  maneuver  in  the 
background    to   settle    the   case   out   of 
court  for  their  own  personal   interests 
These   are   far-reaching   economic   and 
social  decisions  which  can  bt  made  only 


on  the  basis  of  a  full  and  open  record 
with  all  positi  ins  explored  to  the  fulle.st 
Such  decisions  can  be  made  wisely  only 
after  a  consicieration  of  the  total  prob- 
lem and  guidelines  devolved 

Just  about  a  week  ai;o  the  Inter.state 
Commerce  Commission  i.-^sued  a  staff 
study  by  lUs  Bureau  of  Transport  Eco- 
nomics and  Stati.stics  entitled  "Rail- 
road Consolidations  and  the  Public  In- 
terest. '  whicl  as  I  read  it-  and  I  hope 
many  Senatois  will  read  it — casts  venous 
doubts  that  this  agency  is  presently 
equipped  to  make  these  vital  merger  de- 
cisions The  study  indicates  that  there 
IS  no  consistent  pattern  of  applying  the 
cnlrna  of  ad  quacy  of  service,  economy 
and  elBciency  of  .service,  and  best  u.se  of 
tran.spurt  facilities,  and  that  there  is  no 
preci.se  speciPcation  of  ba.sic  eomi^nients 
of  these  criteria  which  should  be  tested 
vMth  itSpect  to  each  of  the  !a:i;er  meru- 
ers  It  fuithtT  states  that  with  le.^peet 
to  ■  savintrs  tti  the  earner."  which  is  one 
of  the  major  justifications  for  merger 
beinK  uryed  ly  the  bVA  financial  inter- 
ests, "no  ovei  all  procedure  has  yet  been 
developed  for  foreca.stinc  traffic  levels  or 
levels  of  ecor  omic  erowth  as  a  basis  for 
euimatitm  future  carrier  savink;>  '  In 
addition,  tlie  study  as.sert.s  that  at  preN- 
ent  there  are  no  satisfactory  method.s 
of  ai)praisint;  the  effects  of  competition 
amonn  railroads,  as  well  as  comp*'tition 
b>-tween  the  rails  and  other  miKles  of 
lran>ix»rtation.  and  that  stand. ird.s  for 
measurmt;  the  severity  of  the  competi- 
tive impact  .\re  not  available  Fitially 
the  study  admits  that  the  »fTecls  of 
mergers  on  the  localities  and  regions  of 
the  country  and  upon  the  nation.il  de- 
fense have  never  been  Kiven  separate, 
and  appaiently  imp<.>rtant,  status  m  the 
determination  of  rail  mergers,  and  it 
urties  that  these  vital  matters  be  given 
special  attention  becau,se  they  are  es.sen- 
tial  to  the  public  interest  But  at;ain  I 
question  h<iH-  this  can  be  done  on  a 
piecemeal  basis 

In  the  int.'oduction  to  this  study,  on 
pai^'e  1,  there  is  this  startljrii;  statement 
which  goes  to  the  very  e.s.sence  of  this 
matter: 

Pr"p'>neru.s  and  Dpponents  ot  individual 
mergprs  prespiit  their  views  adequ.itely  In 
mijst  lust.incps  but  no  voice  speaks  bt-f-re 
the  Cuminlssi  >n  fur  the  public  as  a  whole  in 
rail  cuns.iKd.ition  cases  Thus  the  questluii 
iirl-ses  AS  t.j  whether  the  C'jrnmi.sslun  receive.s 
all  of  the  evidence  it  requires  re.spectinc  tlie 
overall  public  Interest  as  differentiated  fruni 
the  various  private  Intt-rests 

»  No  voice  speaks  for  the  public  as  a 
whole  That  is  what  this  study  by  ex- 
perts IS  tellin",'  us  No  voice  speaks  fur 
all  of  the  people  who  stand  to  be  affected 
by  this  grand  design  for  the  shrinking 
of  our  transportation  system  The 
voices  of  private,  vested  interests  are 
fully  pre.sented  to  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commi.s.sion.  but  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  remains  largely  unheard 

Certainly  this  situation  which  I  have 
presented  deserves  immediate  consider- 
ation by  the  President  and  by  Congress 
to  halt  any  further  decisions  on  these 
rail  and  airline  merger  cases,  and  to 
work  out  a  strong  national  tran>purta- 
tion  merger  policy,  with  specific  stand- 
ards,  adequate   tests,   and   most   impor- 


tant, a   full   opp.jrlunily   for   the  public 
interest  to  be  heard  >v^ 

Now  I  am  not  taking  the  p>osltion  that 
no  rail  mergers  are  practical  and  In  the 
public  interest  I  realize  that  the  rea- 
sons mven  In  support  of  the  proposed 
mer^;ers  in  most  cases,  if  not  all.  Is  that 
economies  will  be  increased  and  the 
claim«'d  dire  flnanciarcondition  of  rail- 
roads improved  Nor  am  I  contending 
that  we  have  no  railroad  problem.  On 
th(Fother  hand,  .some  of  our  railroads 
have  .serious  problems  of  earnings  to 
which  attention  of  Conk're.ss  should  be 
directed 

There  is  reputable  authority,  however. 
to  the  effect  that  railroads  generally  are 
not  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  In  fact 
one  study  reveals  that  the  percentage  of 
total  railroad  mileage  operating  under 
receivership  or  trusteeship  was  0  48  in 
1959  and  about  1  23  percent  in  1960  as 
compared  with  5  16  percent  in  1950  and 
30  63  i^ercent  in  1940  Yet  in  1940  or 
1950  was  there  any  wholesale  proposals 
of  mi-rgers  to  solve  the  problem?  Fur- 
thermore, net  income  of  the  railroads  in 
1J59  and  1960  was  reduced  by  greatly  in- 
creased deductions  for  depreciation  and 
retirement  Such  deduction  was  628 
million  in  1959  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  462  million  during  1947-53 
Such  deductions  were  37  percent  higher 
in  I960  than  the  1947-53  animal  averag-. 
Hiese  fiKures  are  from  a  study  by  Mr 
Leon  H  Key.serling,  a  well-known  econo- 
mist and  lawyer 

\i\  examination  of  the  net  income  as 
a  percent  of  invested  capital  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1960.  reported  in  the  For- 
tune Directory  of  August  1961  for  the  29 
lark-est  railroads  does  show  some  lower 
percentages  for  certain  of  the  railroad 
companies,  but  there  is  not  .shown  any 
great  pending  danger  of  a  financial  col- 
lapse of  railroads  generally. 

Some  experts  in  the  transportation 
field  say  that  mergers  are  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  difficulties  in  which  some 
railroads  find  themselves  With  respect 
to  the  effect  of  mergers  on  economies. 
the  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Transport 
Economics  and  Statistics  points  out; 

There  is  a  marked  division  of  opinion 
among  Biudents  of  trunsporlatlon  «•  to 
whether  the  c<«t  s.iMng.'i  p<jt..'»lble  from  large- 
scale  rallrnid  operations  have  already  been 
realized  or  wiiether  such  savings  could  be 
further   increa.sed    by    on.solidallon* 

There  are  too  many  other  factors 
which  ca.st  doubt  on  the  wi.sdom  of  such 
a  large  merger  program  for  this  discus- 
sion. 

My  statement  is  addressed  to  the  point 
that  theie  lias  been  shown  no  national 
railroad  emergency  such  as  requires  our 
lu.^hmg  into  this  widespread  merger 
plan  without  first  studying  and  knowing 
their  effects,  both  national  and  sectional 
Itailroad  financial  difficulties  should  be 
dealt  with  m  that  light  for  the  sake  of 
both  the  public  interest  and  the  railroads 
themselves. 

However,  there  is  an  even  larger  issue 
extending  over  these  transportation 
mergers  which  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  public  interest  but  yet  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  an  issue  adequately  met  by 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ex- 
pertise    This  concerns  the  interlocking 
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.  financial  and  operating  controls  and  in- 
fluence which  overlay  the  railroad  In- 
dustry and  may  be  responsible  for  the 
present  monopolist.c  directions  which 
these  merger  proposals  are  taking. 
Much  information  has  already  been  ob- 
Uined  by  Congress  over  the  years  with 
respect  to  general  lines  of  ownership 
and  afniiatlon  among  the  railroads,  but 
the  details  of  actual  control  and  influ- 
ence have  never  been  fully  spelled  out. 
Such  details,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  interconnections  between  the  car- 
riers and  financial  institutions  and  ship- 
pers must  be  examined  by  Congress  be- 
fore the  present  rail  and  airline  mergers 
are  allowed  to  proceed. 

Already  there  is  a  substantial  concen- 
tration of  economic   power  in  the  rail- 
road  industry.     A  considerable  amount 
of  this  power  is  controlled  and  exercised 
by  a  few  very  large  .'Inancial  interests  in 
a  variety  of  ways.     Huge  bank  mergers 
over  recent  years  have  brought  increas- 
ing    controls     through     stock     interests 
owned  or  managed,  and   throuj;h  com- 
bined credit  relationships.     Interlocks  by 
directors,    officers    or    agent.s.    and    in- 
terlocks    through     stock     and     security 
holdings,  between  in.surance  companies, 
investment  bank.s.  brokerage  firms,  in- 
vestment tru.sts,  togetlier  with  the  com- 
mercial banks,  all  in  a  substantial  v^tay. 
finger  down  to  the  tiansportation  indus- 
li  y  on  the  one  side  and  the  big  shippers 
iind  other  customers  of  the  transporta- 
tion  industry  on   He  other  side.     Cer- 
tainly,     superconsoJidations      such      as 
tho.se  i)roposed  by  tlie  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central,   .he  Great  Northern. 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Burlington,  and 
American  and  Eastern  Airlines  will  only 
mesh  together  more  closely  the  controls 
and    influences    exe  cised    Uirough    this 
oveilay      The  exten:  of  the  control  and 
influence  which  may  be  exerted  by  the 
big  shippers  over  the  policies  of  the  rail- 
road  industry   through   these   intercon- 
nections is  clearly  a  matter  for  congres- 
.•"ional  investigation  in  the  light  of  this 
proposed  r^rganization  of  our  railroad 
plant.    Likewise,  the  elTect  that  these  rail 
mergers  — and    meig  ?r3   in    the   trucking 
field  as  they  become  more  numerous — 
may  have  on  the  pricing  policies  of  the 
big  shippers,  and  up>5n  their  competition 
in     general.     repres<nt    anticompetitive 
and  concentration  problems  with  which 
I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  both  in  the 
Senate    and    in    the    House,   have   been 
greatly  conceiTied  for  a  number  of  years. 
One  of  the  more  basic  positions  being 
taken  by  some  of  the  larger  merger  ap- 
plicants, both  in  the  rail  and  the  airline 
fields,  is  that  the  bi?  mergers  can  pro- 
duce  systems    'comfietitively   balanced" 
in  size  and  power.     Aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  big  systems  can  create 
efficiencies  and  economies  in  the  "public 
interest  '  there  indeed  is  the  larger  ques- 
tion as  to  how  really  separate,  competi- 
tive and  balanced  the.se  proposed  systems 
could  be  if  these  merpers  were  allowed  to 
be  consummated. 

At  the  very  least,  as  we  approach  these 
many  mergers  which  are  developing  and 
which  are  presenting  themselves  for  ap- 
proval, we  must  know  in  detail  where  the 
basic  policy  controls  lie.  To  consider 
any  of  these  mergers  as  merely  a  com- 


bination of  physical  properties  is  to  make 
a  grave  error.  They  are  also  an  in- 
creased concentration  of  financial  con- 
trol and  influence  which  is  moving  ahead 
on  many  fronts  in  many  large  and  basic 
industries. 

What  is  behind  these  vast  proposed 
mergers?  Are  they  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
attain  greater  railroad  economies  with- 
out first  trying  other  alternatives  to  at- 
tain that  aim,  or  are  they  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  more  concentrated  and 
perfected  financial  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can rail  transportation  system  'in  the 
hands  of  select  financial  powers?  Re- 
cent news  stories  indicate  that  those 
financial  powers  have  made  the  decision 
and  drawn  the  plans.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  of  urgent  importance  to  the  country 
that  this  be  known  before  these  enor- 
mous mergers  take  place. 

Therefore,  because  this  matter  is  of 
such  importance  and  because  the  details 
with  respect  to  these  financial  and  op- 
erating controls  are  so  necessary  to  a  full 
evaluation  of  the  rail  merger  problem.  I 
hope  the  Commission  will  have  its  Bu- 
reau of  Transport  and  Statistics  make 
an  immediate  study  of  this  problem  of 
fir\ancial  control  and  its  effect  upon  the 
vast  proposed  mergers.  It  is  urged  that 
the  various  committees  of  Congress  con- 
cerned with  the  various  aspects  of  these 
mergers  make  appropriate  studies.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  I  have  requested  its 
staff  to  analyze  all  current  information 
in  order  that  the  subcommittee  may  be 
informed  as  to  its  responsibilities  in  this 
matter. 

In  closing  I  want  again  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues here  and  in  the  House  as  to  the 
wholesale  reorganization  which  is  now 
being  attempted  in  the  railroad  industry, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry.   This  rail  reorganization  is  being 
presented  right  now  before  an  agency 
which  by  its  own  published  staff  study 
has  no  clear-cut  direction,   no  specific 
policy,  and  not  even  a  sufficient  record  to 
make  these  far-reaching  social  and  eco- 
nomic   judgments.      I   say   to   my   col- 
leagues, most  respectfully,  this  is  an  issue 
deserving  your  immediate  concern,  for 
if  the  present  merger  proposals  are  ap- 
proved, they  will  affect  every  State  and 
every  community  in  this  Nation.     And 
when  they  start  ripping  up  the  tracks, 
laying   off   the   workers,   cutting   down 
schedules,  bypassing  communities,  and 
reducing  equipment,  it  will  be  too  late 
and  tlje  damage  will  be  done.    We,  the 
Congress,  will  be  without  an  answer  to 
the    many    complaints    from    shippers, 
commixnities,  and  sections  of  the  country 
which    complaints    will    most    certainly 
arise.    The  time  is  now  for  Congress  to 
halt  these  merger  cases  and  meet  these 
public  issues  by  thorough  investigation 
and  specific  policy  recommendations. 

In  line  with  this  proposal  and  as  a 
stopgap  measure,  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  a  bill  on  the  railroad  merger  prob- 
lem, for  appropriate  reference. 

t'his  bill  would  amend  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  prohibit  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
approving,  prior  to  December  31.  1963, 
any  act,  proposed  or  consummated,  in 
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violation  of  the  merger  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  by  a  railroad  corporation  with 
total  assets  of  more  than  $200  million 
and  which  was  not  then  in  involuntary 
bankruptcy,  a  trusteeship,  or  receiver- 
ship. 

Smaller  railroads  would  not  be  denied 
approval  by  ICC  under  the  law  as  it  now 
exists.  Railroads  of  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion in  assets  could  merge  if  the  merger 
could  meet  the  test  applied  in  section  7. 
A  railroad  which  is  bankrupt  or  in  re- 
ceivership or  trusteeship  could  merge 
with  another  railroad  without  the  delay 
provided  in  the  bill. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  fair  to  the 
small  railroads  whose  merger  has  no 
great  economic  significance  and  may 
well  need  to  merge.  It  takes  care  of 
the  railroad  in  dire  financial  trouble. 
Ac  the  same  time,  it  will  hold  in  abeyance 
these  proposed  gigantic  mergers,  unless 
they  do  not  violate  section  7,  until  a 
study  of  the  whole  merger  problem  can 
be  made  and  its  national  effects  deter- 
mined. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  5  days  so  that  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  desire  to  may 
join  with  me  in  sftonsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  biU  'S.  3097)  to  amend  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  give  full  force 
and  effect  to  the  operation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  that  section  applicable  to  cer- 
tain railroad  consolidations  and  merg- 
ers until  December  31.  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ke- 
FAuvER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metcalf.  and 
Mr.  Mansfield),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


THE   U.N.    BOND    ISSUE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent debates  on  the  financing  of  the 
United  Nations  have  created  national  in- 
terest in  the  functions  and  purposes  of 
this  world  organization,  and  also  have 
revealed  that  many  citizens  harbor 
serious  misconceptions  regarding  this 
Nation's  position  in  the  world  organiza- 
tion, vj 

I  know  of  no  recent  question  or  issue 
that  has  evoked  such  an  avalanche  of 
correspondence,  telephone  calls,  and 
telegrams  from  the  people  back  home. 
Much  of  this  correspondence  reflects  the 
tyjies  of  misconceptions  which  have  pre- 
vented a  clearheaded  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  face  us. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  for  2 
or  3  minutes  to  some  of  these  miscon- 
ceptions that  have  been  perpetrated  de- 
liberately on  the  part  of  many  organiza- 
tions, in  my  judgment,  and  which  have 
tended  often  to  mislead  well-meaning 
people  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  full  story  of  the  U.N. 

One  of  these  misconceptions  is  that 
the  United  Nations  has  taken  over  the 
foreign  policymaking  functions  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of 
our  State  Department. 
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In  truth,  the  U  N  has  served  the  dip- 
lomatic interests  of  the  United  States 
in  many  instances  Often  there  has 
been  a  unity  of  pohcy  in  the  national 
interest  of  our  Government  And  of  the 
U.N.  One  of  the  mistakes  ttiat  i.-  made 
is  to  construe  this  as  the  U  N  mal<:n:^ 
American  foreitrn  policy,  when,  in  fact, 
the  coincidence  has  enabled  us  to 
strengthen  our  security  position  throu-'h 
the  United  Nations.  Two  cases  m  point 
will  illustrate  what  I  ^eek  to  -how 

In  the  Berlin  crisis  the  Soviets  ap- 
p;Arently  hoped  to  tiet  us  to  back  do'An. 
The  United  States,  quite  outside  the  con- 
text of  the  United  Nations,  by  resortini,' 
to  Its  alliances  in  Western  Europe.  NATO 
pa:  ticulariy  rose  to  b'nit  down  the  Soviet 
pressure  for  a  Western  withdrawal  from 
that  critical  spi-it.  This  may  indeed,  in 
the  liu'ht  of  history,  loom  as  the  tu:n- 
in?  point  of  our  current  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Uaion.  In  Berlin  the  United 
Nations  was  not  a  proper  or  efTective 
a^'ency  for  dealing  with  that  matter 

On  the  utiier  hand,  in  the  matter  of 
the  Conyo.  where  I  visited  at  the  tim»> 
this  whole  matter  was  reaching  its  peak 
of  development,  we  were  faced  with  verv 
severe  and  harsh  altern.itives.  We  were 
confronted  with  the  alternative,  in  the 
face  of  the  threatened  Soviet  encroach- 
ment, to  leave  the  area  to  stew  in  iLs 
uncertainty,  or  to  take  unilateral  action 
with  tliC  con.sequence  of  bemg  accused  of 
bein?  just  another  colonial  power,  with 
all  that  that  connotes,  or  finriinu  some 
le.sser  alternative  m  terms  of  evil  con- 
sequences The  alternative  that  was 
available  'a  a.,  lo  resort  to  the  United 
Nations  ■'■ 

I  must  say  that  it  ha.>  been  '.villi  L're  it 
plea.-,ure  and  .surpri.>e  that  I  have  noted 
the  almost  miraculous  strides  forward 
the  United  Nations  has  been  able  to 
make  in  these  most  tortuous  crises  ar^as 
where  It  has  been  called  upon  to  act  m 
so  many   unexpected   ways.  ., 

Thus  we  find  that  there  is  a  place  for 
the  United   Nations  m  American  policy 
calculations    as    we   retain   a    place    for 
other  agencies  and  other  instruments  of 
force  to  protect  our  best  interests     Our 
membership  in  the  U.N.  is  nist  one  in- 
strument   m  our  diplomatic   tool   chest 
A    second    misconception    about     the 
United    Nations    is    that    it    hiis    better 
served  the  Communist-,  than  it  has  this 
countrv     Rather  than  torture  this  ques- 
tion or  to  st^ell  It  out  in  t;reat  detail    I 
simply  suii^tj^t  that  if  that  be  true,  it  is 
curious    that    Mr,    Khrushchev    and    his 
Communist  cronies  work  so  hard  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  United  Nations.     If  it 
truly  IS  servins  their  purposes,  as  some 
tiroups    in    our    own    country    assert     it 
would  be  to  their  btv^t  interest  to  try  to 
perpetuate  that  body:  yet  the  record  is 
obviously  replete  with  instances  in  which 
the  Soviets  have  done  everything,  short 
of  the  actual! v  brinuinu  about  the  demise 
of  the  ortrani/ation.  to  see  to  it  that  the 
United  Nations  does  not  succeed. 

Then  the  critics  of  the  United  Nations 
frequently  state  that  the  world  organ- 
ization IS  an  ineffertive  debating  society 
that  has  done  little,  almost  nothing  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  world.  I  think 
that  here  we  suffer  from  a  complex  :  that 
sometimes  we  forget  that  the  problems 


vhich  plague  us  at  the  moment  would 
be  with  us  if  the  UN.  had  never  existed 
Therefore,  we  expect  the  United  Nations 
to  rind  solutions  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  through  other  lines  We 
come  to  expect  .solutions  and  outcome-, 
far  beyond  anything  within  reason 

I  would  be  the  f^rst  to  admit  that  the 
U  N  has  iiot  solved  all  of  thf  wui  Id" 
problems:  unfurtunately.  there  are 
more  than  enough  to  go  around  I  will 
al.so  admit  that  there  are  frequent  de- 
bates ;n  that  body  which  have  produced 
little  m  the  way  of  substantive  result--^ 
However,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
there  are  nimnerous  positive  accomplish- 
ments which  attest  to  the  worth  of  the 
U  N  and  to  its  unique  role  in  v.orld 
diplomacy. 

Without  going  into  detail.  I  might  cite 
the  Suez  crisis,  the  Korean  war  and.  of 
course,  the  Congo,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded 

A  final  point  I  would  suggest  is  that 
in  this  world  debating  body  the  neutrals 
of  the  globe  have  seen  firsthand  the 
conduct  of  intransigence,  of  bitterne.ss. 
and  of  vituperation  practiced  by  the 
Communist  bloc  countries  We  must  re- 
member that  the  history  and  the  memo- 
ries of  the  neutral  countries  have  been 
with  the  so-called  colonial  nations  of  the 
West  Since  their  memories  have  been 
negative  memories  of  that  relationship 
and  since  they  have  had  almost  no  direct 
experiences  with  the  Soviet  Union  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  their  confronting  the 
USSR  at  firsthand  in  the  goldfish  lx>wl 
of  world  ffpinion  which  is  the  United 
Nations  One  cannot  put  a  dollar  value 
on  the  psychological  aspect  of  a  con- 
structive impact  of  this  kind  of  experi- 
ence -Yet  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, most  telling  experiences  m  the 
education  of  neutral  nations  in  some  of 
the  hard  facts  of  power  politics  in  the 
world  today 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  a  perfect  experi- 
ment and  cannot  settle  all  the  problems 
of  the  world:  but  the  fact  that  it  can 
settle  some  of  them  makes  it  an  instru- 
ment available  in  the  world  to  try  to  re- 
duce critical  areas  of  tensions 

This  brings  me  to  the  real  point  of  my 
concern  over  the  helpful,  constructive 
di.scussions  w  hich  have  been  taking  place 
in  this  Chamber  during  the  last  few- 
days.  While  we  have  demonstiated  our 
ability  to  advance  our  diplomatic  gains 
through  many  agencies,  including  the 
United  Nations,  including  our  own  uni- 
lateral decision.-^,  including  NATO  in- 
cluding the  OAS.  the  U.N.  is  only  one  of 
the  many  exprf-ssions  of  our  security 

'I  he  fact  that  our  discussions  on  thus 
question  by  ser.ous  students  and  experts 
in  this  body  conrerning  the  problems 
that  tace  the  U  N  have  come  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  seems  to  be  exceedtivdy 
unfortunate,  for  while  the  constructive 
criticisms  and  the  intensive  questioning 
have  been  raised  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions by  Members  of  the  .'^enate  the  fact 
is  that  however  well  inteationed.  how- 
ever constructive  the  suggestions,  the 
danger  now  lies  in  the  moT*s  already 
being  made  by  organ  zed  i- roups  in  our 
own  country  to  take  the  suggestions  a$ 
a  further  excu/ e  for  ihe^l-  own  demands 


that  the  fniteU  Nat.i>ns  be  destroyed; 
that  we  get  out  of  it  and  that  we  get 
Ih  •  I'nited  Nations  out  of  the  United 
States 

P.xtremists.  m  our  own  country,  and 
Communists  outside  our  boundaries, 
have  mounted  a  massive  assault  on  the 
United  Nations  for  the  single  purpose 
of  destroying  it  What  we  have  reason 
to  fear,  then,  is  that  the  creditable  and 
helpful  suggestion^for  improving  United 
Nations  niechnnisms  are  being  and  will 
continue  to  be  .-ei/ed  uixin  by  w  rung  i)eo- 
ple  for  the  wrong  reasons  in  order  to 
intensify  their  attack  'I  hen  fore  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  incumbent  upon  tlio.se  of 
us  m  the  Senate  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  as  a  whole  to  do  everyth.ng  m 
our  power  to  make  ceriain  that  our  (jw.i 
efforts  are  not  misused  or  abased  Con- 
gress should  not  be  used  as  a  mean  . 
however  inadvertently,  of  throwing  Ih  • 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water 


PMDKRAL  f;OVKHNMKNT  SHOULD 
IMMKDIAIELV  CEASK  PAYINO 
OVFKrHARfillS  IN  KXI'OHT-IM- 
PORl    RAILROAD  RA  IPS 

Mr  ORIJFNINC;  M:  F»iesident  la-t 
year  alone  tlie  peui^le  of  Al.isk.i  pur- 
cha.sed  3,919  new  cars  and  paid  excess 
railroad  freight  charges  on  those  cars 
of  approximately  $200  onn  That  is, 
tliey  paid  $200  000  tno)^  th.m  if  the\ 
had  lived  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 

This  Is  due  to  the  f.iet  that  tiie  rail- 
roads, through  what  I  believe  to  b<?  the 
un^.■on,^t!t'ltlonal  and  illegal  action  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
.sanctioning  such  excess  rates  charge 
more  to  ship  merchandi.se  to  S<^aftle  if 
It  is  destined  for  Alaska  than  if  it  is 
destined  f(**Hawaii 

The  ex4^)rt-impoi t  rates  which  apply 
to  foreign  and  domestic  areas  in  the 
Pacific  however  exclude  .Alaska  This  is 
the  longstanding  discrimination  that 
needs  to  be  voided 

This  intolerable  and  unjust  burden 
upon  the  people  of  Alaska  must  b<' 
stopped 

It  Is  however  a  burden  al.so  on  the 
people  of  the  Uniti-d  States  This  ex- 
tra tariff  IS  al.so  exacted  on  goods  shipped 
by  the  US.  CI'  v<,-rninerit  for  use  by  its 
agencies  in  Alaska  It  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  of  Amei  lea  untold  millions 
annually  This  is  apart  fiom  the  mari- 
time rates  which  constitute  another 
chapter  in  di-scrimination  against  Alaska 
That  IS  another  story 

In  an  effort  to  break  down  this  arti- 
ficial and  costly  barrier  to  trade  with 
the  49tii  State-the  di.scriminatory  rail- 
road rates— I  have  addressed  letters  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  tiie  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration requesting  that  they  "in- 
struct the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense— or  General 
Services  Administration— immediately 
to  fake  such  steps  a.s  may  be  necessaiT 
to  desist  henceforth  from  paying  rail- 
road rates  obvioii.siy  favoring  ports  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii  (»i  any  other  State 
a ;  opixised  to  ports  in  the  State  of 
A'l  ,ka  '■ 

■  I  ask  unanimous  c^Jn.^ent  that  my  let- 
ter  to  the  Secretary   of   Defense,  which 
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is  almost  identical  with  the  one  sent  to 
the  General  Services  Administrator,  be 
I)rinted  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  | 

April  2    1962 
Hon   Robert  S  McNamara. 

Scrri-tary  of  Detcnse. 
Wasntngton.  D  C  I 

Df  <R  Mr  .SuRFTARr  I  am  calling  your  at- 
tt'iiti.'ii  to  a  serioviH  matter  concerning  ex- 
tCKsive  payment.^  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  t.o  railrnad.s  wilii  respect  to  freight 
•shipnieiit-s    to    Seattle    destined    for    iK)rts    in 

A  ln.sk  it 

Before  Alaska  b«-<'iinie  a  Slate,  the  Inter- 
st.ite  Commerce  fommission  refused  to  dls- 
(>ppro\e  higher  freight  rate.s  for  the  Seattle 
portion  of  rail  shipments  destined  for  Alaska 
porta  then  for  similar  shipments  destined 
for  Huwiiiian  jxirt*  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  justitiratlnn  for  such  approval  while 
Ala.skii  had  territorla  status  (and  I  believe 
ihere  was  no  Justilica  ion  f(jr  such  action)  it 
seem*  obvlou.s  that  such  rate  differential  fa- 
\orlng  the  port*  of  Hiwaii  cannot  constitu- 
tionally be  maintained  with  respect  to  the 
ports  of  the  now  St-ate  of  Alaska 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
^  ules  m  section  9 

No  prelerenre  shall  l>e  guen  by  any  regu- 
lation (if  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  an(jther    •    •    •  " 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  additional 
export -import  rates  collected  by  the  railroads, 
for  the  Seattle  portion  of  the  transportation 
of  freight  ultimately  bound  for  Alaska,  could 
niit  have  been  approve<l  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  after  Alaska  waa  ad- 
nutltHl  U)  the  Uiuon  on  January  3,  1959 
Hence  the  additional  rates  charged  after  that 
d.ite  were  unlawful 

I  am  therefore  requesting  that  you  In- 
struct the  appropriate  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Immediately  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  desist 
henceforth  from  paying  railroad  rates  obvi- 
ously favoring  [xirts  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
or  .iny  other  Stjite  as  opposed  U)  jxjrts  in  the 
St. lie  of   .Miwfika 

With  all  best  wishes    I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Ernest  Grieninc. 

U  S   Senator 


The  bills  introduced  last  session  were 
based  upon  the  now  widely  accepted 
scientific  premise  that  narcotic  addiction 
major   illness   as   well   as  a  crime 


MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  TREATMENT 
OP  NARCOTICS  ADDICTS 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  for  my- 
•self  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Keating),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  KefauverI.  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr,  KuchelJ. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Scott  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr  Bush  I.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
pnat-e  reference  a  bill  to  supplement  the 
series  of  bills  which  we,  along  with  other 
Senators,  introduced  at  the  last  session, 
to  provide  for  more  effective  and  en- 
lightened medical  and  legal  treatment  of 
narcotics  addicts. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  from  the 
beginning  of  my  experience  with  it  ris 
attorney  general  of  New  York,  where  I 
found,  much  to  my  deep  concern,  that 
notwithstanding  the  gravity  oKthe  prob 
lem  and  the  fact  that  it  probably  is  the 
principal  crime  breeder,  certainl 
New  York  area,  it  is  a  problem  ^w 
has  had  very  little  attention  in  ter 
research  into  its  cure. 


IS   a 

breeder.  The  basic  objective  of  the  bills 
was  to  permit  more  flexibility  in  the 
treatment  of  the  innocent  victims  of  this 
nialady  without  relaxing  penalties  in  any 
way  against  those  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
pushing  of  narcotics.  The  bills  were 
largely  stimulated  by  a  group  of  law  en- 
forcement groups,  including  the  New- 
York  District  Attorney's  Association, 
which  recognized  that  the  rigid,  indis- 
criminate approach  which  character- 
izes our  present  laws  docs  not  adequately 
protect  the  community. 

The   package   of   bills   included   three 
measures.     S.  1963.  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Hospital  Facilities  Act.  would  establish 
a    new    Federal-State   program    for    the 
construction  and  operation  of  narcotic 
hospital  facilities  and  for  the  provision 
of    technical    assistance    to    the   States. 
Up  to   75   percent  of  construction  costs 
and  60  percent  of  operating  costs  could 
be  provided.     This  bill  was  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Bush.  Case  of  New  Jersey. 
Hart   and   Kuchel.     S.    1694.   of   which 
Senator  Keating  was  the  principal  spon- 
.sor.  would   permit  civil  commitment   of 
narcotics  addicts  to  the  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
so  long  as  the  addicts  were  not  charged 
with    an   offense    involving    the    sale   or 
other  transfer  of  narcotics  and  so  long 
as  other  provisions  were  met.     This  bill 
was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Bush.  Case 
of  New  Jensey.  Hart.  Kefauver.  Kuchel, 
and  Scott.     A  third  bill.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 127,  called  for  a  W'hite  House  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics  to  study  all  aspects 
of  the  problem,  including  methods  of  co- 
ordinating State  and  Federal  efforts  and 
to  report  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress.     The 
resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Bush,   Case   of   New   Jersey,    Kefauver, 
Kuchel,  and  Scott. 

Companion  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
.sentatives  Anfuso,  Deroonian,  Halpern. 
and  Lindsay  of  New  York. 

Tp   date,   administration   response   to 
these  proposals  has  been  disappointingly 
slow.     After  many  indications  that  the 
administration  was  interested  in  the  pro- 
posals and  sympathetic  with  their  objec- 
tives,    almost     no    progress    has     been 
achieved  as  yet  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary departmental  reports  to  the  com- 
mittees to  which  thp  bills  were  referred. 
In    a    letter   dated    April    14,    1961,    the 
Attorney  General,  referring  to  the  White 
House    Conference   on    Narcotics    which 
had   been   one  of   the   Presidents  cam- 
paign pledges,  reiterated  that  "the  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  has  previously  indicated 
his  personal  interest  in  this  matter."  but 
said   that   the   agenda   for  such   a  con- 
ference was  still  in  the  planning  stage. 
Almost  a  year  later  it  is  still  in  the  plan- 
ning   stage.     On    August    22.    1961.    the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  stated   that    his   Department   "will 
omplete  our  preparation 
fore  the  adjournment  of 
esent    s;fssion    of    the    Congress." 
e   rei  orts  have  still  not 


been  received  from  his  Department  or 
any  others. 

Meanwhile,  two  States  in  which  the 
problem  of  narcotics  addiction  is  most 
acute,  New  York  and  California,  have 
moved  ahead.  Last  fall  California  en- 
acted a  pioneering  program  in  this  area, 
parallel  to  the  proposals  which  I  and  my 
colleagues  had  introduced  in  the  Senate 
The  California  law  set  up  rehabilitation 
centers  in  which  addicts  could  receive 
treatment  and  to  which  they  would  be 
returned  if  periodic  and  surprise  tests 
over  a  5-year  probation  period  indicated 
they  had  returned  to  narcotics. 

Last  week,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  enactment  in  New- 
York  State  of  similar  forward-looking 
legislation.  The  New  York  measure  of- 
fers to  addicts  medical  treatment  instead 
of  prison  in  situations  where  their 
"crime"  relates  to  their  addiction.  At 
the  same  time.  New-  York  also  established 
a  new  central  narcotics  office  in  the  de- 
partment of  mental  hygiene  to  direct 
expanding  State  programs  in  narcotics 
research,  treatment,  and  aftercare,  and 
created  a  State  council  on  drug  addic- 
tion to  advise  in  formulation,  progres- 
sive improvement,  and  operation  of  the 
State's  narcotics  programs. 

Tliis  last  feature,  of  continuing  re- 
search, is  highly  significant  and  under- 
lines the  need  for  the  measure  which  I 
am  introducing  today.  "While  much  is 
known  about  the  need  for  a  medical  ap- 
proach rather  than  a  purely  penal  or 
punitive  approach  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  narcotics  addiction,  much  re- 
mains to  be  learned.  There  has  been 
great  disappointment  at  the  high  rate 
of  recidivism  among  prisoners  released 
from  the  two  existing  narcotic  hospitals 
in  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  Port  Worth,  Tex. 
Consequently  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
continuing  research  into  new  techniques 
of  prevention  and  control,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  supportive  activi^ties  in 
the  addict's  home  environment. 

The  bill  now  being  introduced  js  de- 
signed to  fulfill  this  need  by  means  of 
federally  assisted  State  and  local,  public 
and  private  research  activity.    Unlike  S 
1693  and  S.  1694,  which  provide  for  a  new- 
large-scale  program  for  treatment  and 
civil  commitment  of  narcotics   addicts, 
the  present  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
a  research  supplement  to  that  program 
under  the  already-existing  federally  aid- 
ed program  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 
The  bill  amends  section  303  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act — 42  U.S.C.  242a— 
which     provides     for     up     to     100    per- 
cent grants  to  State  and  local  agencies, 
laboratories,   and  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  and  institutions  and  to 
individuals    for    investigations,    experi- 
ments, demonstrations,  studies,  and  re- 
search projects.     The  section  is  presently 
geared  to  the  development  of  improved 
methods  of  diagnosis,  care,  treatment, 
and   rehabilitation  of   the  mentally   ill. 
While    it   is   presently   understood   that 
narcotic  addiction  often  is  the  result  of 
mental  illness,  there  is  understandably 
some   uncertainty   as   to   the   extent   to 
which  research  projects  in  all  aspects  of 
narcotic  addiction  can  participate  in  the 
existing  mental  health  program.    Under 
section   303   grants   may  be  made  only 
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upon  recommpndatiSn  of  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  and  ap- 
plicants for  aid  must  com;>ete  for  tl.e 
available  funds  To  date  the  emphasis 
upon  projects  in  the  central  areas  of 
mental  illness  res<^arch  has  cau>ed  the 
relat<xl  narcot.cs  area  to  b^  relatively  ig- 
nored both  bw  the  council  and  by  those 
in  the  field  w'ho  mi^ht  have  applied  for 
aid 

A  look  at  the  figures  will  indicaU^  both 
the  extf'nt  of  the  mental  health  rrnirram 
and  the  very  minor  role  which  narcotics 
research  has  played  in  it  under  the  pres- 
ent statutory  wordintf.  For  fiscal  1962. 
the  entire  mental  health  proijram  re- 
ceived appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$108,876,000'  Of  this  sum,  approxi- 
mately $80  niillion  was  devoted  to  grants 
for  research  and  training  under  section 
303.  Participating  in  this  sum  were  27 
grants  in  some  way  identified  with  the 
narcotics  field.  Grants  for  these  27 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $793  000  Most  of 
thw  sum  was  devoted  to  fundamental  re- 
search, which  IS  largely  laboratory  study. 
Only  5  of  the  27  projects  related  to  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  narcotics  ad- 
diction and  these  amounted  to  only 
$160,000  of  the  total  appropriation.  Thus 
the  27  projects  having  .some  relation  to 
narcotic  addiction  accounted  for  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  section  303  mental  health  grants. 
and  5  relating  to  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  narcotics  diseases  rtx-eivod  only 
wo-tenths  of   1   percent  of   the   section 

3  grants. 

Thus  tiie  bill  now  being  introduced, 
which  explicitly  includes  research  into 
narcotic  addiction  withm  the  section  303 
program,  would  serve  several  purposes. 
It  would  constitute  express  coni^'ressional 
recognition  for  the  first  time  of  the  re- 
lation between  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
general  field  of  mental  illne.ss.  It  would 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  in- 
clude grants  for  prevention  and  cure  of 
narcotic  addiction  within  the  authority 
given  to  the  Public  Health  Service  under 
.section  303.  By  focusing  attention  on 
the  narcotics  problem,  it  would  stimu- 
late applications  by  public  and  private 
agencies  which  are  now  ent»'ring  thi.s 
field  and  it  would  make  it  po.ssible  to  in- 
crease the  share  of  funds  made  avail- 
able by  tiie  National  Advi.^ory  Mrntal 
Health  Council  for  narcotics  research. 
Since  It  would  key  into  an  already  going 
and  highly  respected  program,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  first 
step  toward  the  broader,  new  pro-nam 
which  is  represented  by  S  1693  and  S. 
1694 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  we  are 
faced  with  and  the  type  of  research  ac- 
tivity which  will  be  aided  and  stimulated 
by  the  present  bill  should  be  indicated 
It  is  estimated  that  thfie  are  60.000  nar- 
cotic addicts  m  the  United  States  and 
that  over  half  of  these  are  in  the  metro- 
politen  New  York  City  area.  One  wholly 
private  local  croup  in  New  York  City 
which  IS  typical  of  the  kind  of  activity 
which  may  r»reive  help  from  a  new 
st.>pped-up  program  of  research  grants, 
is  the  Lower  East  Side  Information  Cen- 
ter TTus  facility,  consisting  of  four 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  in  a  building 
at    197    H.-nry    Street    on    the    crowded 


lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  was 
organized  m  November  1959  m  response 
to  the-  demand  of  youth  workers  In  the 
Two  Bridges  Neighborhood  Council,  a 
social  service  agency,  and  was  initially 
financed  by  the  Sea  ai^d  Liind  Pnsby- 
U^rian  Church.  The  cenl.r  charges  no 
ffes  but  IS  financed  wholly  bv  contribu- 
tions from  church  groups,  foundations, 
one  colle'.,'e,  and  individual  contributors. 
Its  total  bud^'et  for  1961  was  ajiproxi- 
matfly  $r),800  Its  program  is  set  out  in 
detail  in  the  following  ir,emorand:im  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ru'-mo- 
randum  be  included  m  the  Rei  ord  at  this 
point  in  my  remark.s. 

There  bt:i'.:.;  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a-s  follows. 

Present  Program.    1961 

The  present  program  is  outlined  arrordliig 
to   the    R')als    which    have    been   lorniulttte<l 

1  To  ^ve  Information  The  nareotlca  in- 
forniatlDn  center  Ls  open  for  2  or  3  hours 
each  of  four  afternoons  and  staflpcl  by  wi>rk- 
€^s  fr'.ni  Hamilt.in  Madison  Hjuse,  Sea  anil 
L.ind  C"hurch.  St  Ai;>?iistine"s  Chapo!.  and 
V  .lur'.refru  Statistics  were  included  In 
the  1960  annual  report  Inf ormaMon  Is  given 
about  .wailable  hospltiii  facilities  and  .iddlcta 
claim  that  they  can  come  here  to  talk  where- 
as there  Is  no  one  else  with  whom  they  are 
free   to  talk. 

2  AccumulaUon  of  information:  Confl- 
dentlal  files  are  kept  on  interviews  with  ad- 
dicts as  well  as  statistics  on  visits,  agea.  resi- 
dences, addict  relationships,  and  t'. pe  of 
service  rendered  We  also  try  to  keen  contact 
with  habitats  of  addict*  and  areas  of  drug 
pu.shers. 

3.  Community  educutlon  Two  \*  Tkers 
from  the  educational  alliance  iiead  up  the 
narcotics  eduoiition  subcomml'tce  Besides 
the  available  annuiiJ  report  on  1960  of  the 
subcommittee,  a  f.tll  workshop  for  agency 
w  irkers  ,ind  a  mass  meetlni^  for  laymen  were 
held  Presently  li  provirams  are  belnn  held 
for  soho-.il teachers  In  the  Ixjwer  East  S.de 
scho<Tl  districts  in  which  our  suU-oninilttee 
tnenibera  furnish  speakers  and  programs. 
.\!so  a  legislative  subcommittee  Is  considering 
s*nte  legislation  and  city  propoenla  for  ho6- 
pi'-.ili/ation 

4  Education  of  relatives  cT  .Edicts  Group 
education  meetings  are  held  for  relatives,  led 
111  English  by  a  volunteer  Spanish  peyctiiatrlc 
c.isewrirker  and  in  Spanish  by  a  family  CAse- 
worker  from  the  Henry  Street  Settlement. 
Pirents  of  addicts  In  the  detoxification  pro- 
icram  also  attend 

5  Brlds:e  for  adults  between  hospir.i.;  and 
(•'immunity  For  addicts  who  are  working  or 
otherwise  are  unable  to  remain  honpitalUed 
for  several  weeks,  an  outpatient  medical  de- 
toxification program  is  serviced  by  a  volun- 
teer physician.  Volunteer  nursea  vLnit  the 
addicts  during  detoxification,  agency  work- 
ers supervise  and  follow  up  the  addtcta  with 
regular  meetings.  parei;t8  are  enrolled  In  the 
reliitlves  gr<jiip.  and  our  psychiatric  case- 
worker sees  tiie  addicts  each  week  Ihere- 
aiter 

6  Volunteers  A  center  at*fr  meeting  Is 
held  each  week  for  the  a+rency  workers  and 
the  volunteers  not  only  for  business  but  also 
continued  education  Oueat  spenkera.  spe- 
cial topics,  verbatim  Interviews  and  caae 
problems  are  presented  for  review  The 
whole  narcotics  committee  meeta  once  a 
month  lur  cuordlnatlon.  policy  planning  and 
broader  action  Supervision  of  volunteers  \a 
shared  by  the  dlrect<^r  and  the  committee 
cochalrman  from  H.imllton   M.tdlson  House. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  this  list 
of  activities  is  ncjtable  particularly  as  an 
experiment  in  dealing  with  the  addict, 
not  in  isolation,  but  in  immediate  rela- 


tionship with  his  family  and  community. 
After  2  years  of  operation,  the  center 
has  dealt  with  145  addicta.  119  of  whom 
sought  detoxification,  and  72  members 
of  thiir  families,  its  detoxification  pro- 
gram now  has  a  waiting  list  of  1  week 
the  center  is  now  be'^iinning  a  new  pro- 
gram of  outpatient  detoxification  at 
home,  under  the  supervision  of  a  rela- 
tive able  to  stay  with  the  addict  for  5 
days,  for  addicUs  ulio  are  unable  to  use 
ho.spital  facilities. 

The  poi.-,ibilities  of  Uie  kind  of  contact 
with  Liie  addict  and  his  coinniunily 
which  the  cenU'r  us  designed  to  explore 
and  footer  are  (.•xeinphhicl  in  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  contacts  b<>tween  a 
worker  for  the  center  and  a  group  of 
boys  \^ho  had  started  to  use  narcotics. 
I  a-sk  unanimous  coniient  that  the  sum- 
mary  be   includi'ti  at    this  point  m   Uie 

HE(  OKD. 

Ihtre  bem  •  no  obt-ction.  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecohd. 

as  follows: 

NAAturic.s  Ai^n-.NMt.\r  Si  MM*aT 
In  O-Moher  of  I960  I  was  aaalgned  to  the 
U'wer  EAst  Side  Narotira  Center  a«  part  of 
my  t<  t.il  .i-s.^ignnieiit  •  f  I'.cidwork  etlu<-atlon 
at  the  educational  alllam^  'I'he  dlrert«  r 
of  the  center  w;ia  c  -n*  erned  with  a  group 
of  boys  who  hiid  started  u.Mng  narcotics  and 
from  this  run.  i-rn  s'cmmed  the  structure  of 
my  ajiRiiTument  There  vuva  a  (HWMlbillty  that 
I  could  make  cont  urt  with  thffie  boys,  estab- 
lish a  wnrkli.e  relatlonjhip  and  form  a  group 
with  them  There  were  t»  >  main  areaa  of 
concern  In  rel  ition  to  the  aa«lgnment  (li 
to  hi-lp  these  bovs  in  anv  w.»jr  pt^aaible,  and 
(2)  to  leiirn  iia  much  as  fx>««lble  about  the 
cult  if  .lildi'  M  n  !»<'  that  we  could  work 
bft'er  with  the  problem  )n  the  futire. 

The  n.irc  >tic8  committee  wita  formed  by 
the  Lower  E<«it  Side  NeUhborl\o<xlj  Aaaocia- 
tlon  !n  !.»59  and  w  la  ilivlded  Into  two  sub- 
committees The  rirst  the  education  sub- 
committee has  end»'a\  ired  to  prevent  drug 
adcllc'ion  Lhr^uifh  the  mettla  of  edvjcatlon 
and  h.Ls  had  nui.y  pr  .w;r.inis  Involving  the 
community  aiid  the  drug  addicted  person 
The  se<  ond  commiffee  works  directly  with 
iwldlct^  through  an  inform, ition  cent«r,  being 
called  the  narcotics  Informathm  center 
Originally  the  center  had  three  main  go.'ils 
(ll  to  give  Inform.ntion  and  to  encouraRe 
addicts  to  seek  hoeplUOtzation:  ( 12 1  to  ac- 
quire Information  about  the  problem,  and 
(3 1  to  u.^  the  center  as  a  Jocua  for  the 
education  prograxn  .s.>m>nme  itfter  the  cen- 
ter a  fi;rmation  an  aiiditional  service  w.i.s 
established  It  wxs  reall/od  tliat  many  ad- 
dicts had  to  w.ut  for  a  1  'iig  pertixl  of  time 
before  being  admitted  t- ■  a  hoBpltal  and  that 
many  addicta  were  married  and  working 
whlcli  made  It  even  more  diffirult  for  them 
t"}  spend  considerable  time  in  a  liimpllal,  It 
was  thought  th.ii  a  Ui  t  xiiication  progr.im 
CuulU  help  those  addicted  ptTsiiUii  w  ii(j  could 
not  get  into  a  ho;pltai.  or  who  WMikl  Inve 
to  w.ilt  \oo  long.  ,ind  for  thoae  addicts  wiio 
were  in.xrrled  or  wofketl  llie  detoxification 
pr'Ufram  enabled  the  addicte<l  to  "kick  the 
habit"  at  home  within  a  lAeeks  time  Cer- 
tain quallfic.itKms  and  linuta  had  to  be 
esUiblished  so  ,\8  i-)  pr"\  uie  for  iHMter  c<Jii- 
dltlona  for  success  and  to  UnUt  c  imputa- 
tions that  could  arise  Tlie  pro<-ess  Involved 
having  a  physician  prescrit>r  me<lic,itlon  nnfi 
to  determine  degree  of  abllily  of  the  addict 
to  complete  thia  program  It  also  involvetl 
having  the  addicts  cli«e  friend  or  relative 
stay  with  him  f.)r  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
gram and  having  an  agency  worker  la  re- 
sp»jrLslbi8  prufe6.^lonal  member  of  the  com- 
munity I  provide  a  chc.  K  on  the  addict  while 
going  through  the  program  and  to  work  with 
the   addict    on   an    uftemre    basts    after   dr- 


toxlflcation  was  completed  The  medication 
that  waa  used  for  the  program  was  sleeping 
pills  and  tranquilizers  that  varied  In  dosage 
according  to  the  Individual  addict  In  addl- 
ti(»n  to  the  detoxification  program,  parent 
meetings  were  established  where  the  parents 
of  the  addicted  jjersons  could  relate  their 
difficulties  and  learn  how  to  cope  with  the 
addlcu  and  to  lejirn  about  the  problem  In 
general  by  sharing  with  other  parent*  Any 
parent  could  J(jln  this  meeting  as  long  as 
their  child  or  relative  was  addicted  to  drugs 
but  the  addicted  per.son  didn't  nec^essarlly 
have  to  be  partii  ipatmg  in  the  detoxifica- 
tion program  Meetings  were  e^tabllshed  for 
both  Engiihh  and  Spanish  speaking  groups 
Phvchotherapy  w.ui  al.so  offered  each  addict 
after  withdrawal  fr<jm  drugs  by  a  psychi- 
atric  siH'lal    wcjrker 

I  have  Just  described  the  center  m  short 
and  will  now  proceed  with  describing  my 
a.'isignment  The  boys  that  I  was  to  work 
with  were  once  members  of  a  fighting  gang, 
but  severed  relations  after  drugs  became  a 
predominant  part  of  their  life  I  assume 
that  the  ending  of  this  relationship  wus  not 
of  their  (jwn  accord  altliough  when  I  spoke 
with  the  boys  they  s;ud  they  didn  i  want  Ui 
be  with  the  gang  anymore  The  bovs  ranged 
m  iige  from  19  to  ^l^  were  predominantly 
Puerto  Rican.  one  boy  being  lutlian.  and 
were  approximately  eight  in  number  I  did 
1.  't  ki.ow  much  .tbi  ut  the  problem  o(  drug 
addiction  and  had  never  been  m  contact 
with  an  addict  previous  u>  this  aRhi«nment 
The  first  step  w  ius  kj  learn  as  much  as  jxjs- 
sible  about  the  problem  before  trying  U)  con- 
tact these  boys  Tt\e  center  gave  me  the 
names  of  agency  workers  who  have  had  con- 
tact with  the  boys 

I   receUed    information   about   all   the  boys 
who  broke  away  from  this  particular  fighting 
gang  before  I  macie  contact  with  them      l^ost 
of    my    information    was    obtained    from    a 
recreation    director    of    a    Protestant    chapel 
On  one  of  my   visits   the  recreation  director 
mtrodiiced  me   to  two  ol   the  txiys  that  were 
on  my  list       My  fir^-t  contact   with  an  addict 
was    with    Jose     a    Puerto    Rican    boy     19       I 
w.iA  not  sure  ol  what  to  talk  abtnit  with  him 
ar.d  I  asked  questions  pertaining  U)  his  habit 
and  If  he  was  working  and  what  he  planned 
to  do  In  the  future      Before  we  dlscutsed  his 
habit   I  had  to  let   him   know  that  I  knew  he 
Was    using    drugs       At    first    he   did    not    talk 
very  m\ioh  but  wlien  he  realized  that  I  knew 
lie  was  usin^'  drugs  he  started  to  talk  freely 
There   is  the  possibility  that  he  felt  I  might 
be    a    new    person    for    him    to   get    to    know 
that   he  n  uld   u.>e  in  a  nianipul.aue  w.iy  m 
future  contact*      I  listened  and  tried   to  see 
how   he   wcnild   try   to   manlpulat*'       Tliere   Is 
also   the   possibility    that   he   wanted    to   UUk 
with  s<jmeone  who  underMiinds  what  is  going 
on  and  It  .seems   rh.ii    he   likes  i.i   talk  ab-iut 
himself  which    I    found    to   be   true  of  other 
boys      He  ttjld  me   he  was  using  drugs  for  2 
years  und  Is  now  trying  to  get  int<j  Lexington 
again    to    'kick    the    habit  •'      He    mentioned 
that    he   had    a    Job    polishing   Jewelry   which 
he    liked   but    wanted    t.     make    m. re    money 
This    seems    to    be    another    trend    in    their 
behavior 

They  always  want  jobs  that  are  unreiUlstlc 
with  their  ability  to  produce,  such  as  Jobs 
that  do  not  require  too  much  work  and  Jobs 
that  pay  higher  salaries  The  longer  I  spoke 
with  him  the  more  at  ea.<c  I  felt  I  later 
found  out  that  Jose  was  accepted  at 
Lexington  and  I  therefore  wouldn't  be  In 
touch  with  him  acain  lor  some  time 

My  n«xt  contact  w..s  with  Vlnnle  There 
was  iin  Interesting  correlation  between  Vm- 
nies  reactions  and  Jose's  Although  Vmnie 
was  m..re  aggressive  and  active,  lie  still  had 
the  same  Ideiis  as  wanting  a  Job  with  a  high 
salary,  was  friendly  and  willing  to  relate 
Vlnnle  also  worked  for  a  Jewelrv  polisher 
but  did  not  mention  that  he  wanted  to  get 
off  the  habit  He  hod  tnttio«^  on  his  arms 
that   covered    up    the    needle    maiks    and    It 
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seemed  to  signify  to  me  that  he  had  guilt 
feelings  about  being  a  drug  user  and  that 
he  waa  using  this  supernclal  means  to  alle- 
viate these  feelings  of  guilt.  He  had  later 
on  given  me  his  address  and  phone  number 
and  said  I  could  call  him  but  mentioned  that 
If  I  call  I  should  say  I  am  a  friend  because 
he  didn't  want  his  mother  to  know  about 
his  use  of  drugs.  He  said  she  was  the  last 
person  he  wanted  to  hurt.  This  seems  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  addict  being  dependent 
upon  mother  and  It  would  seem  that  the 
mother  Is  trying  to  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  her  son  Is  using  drugs.  It  would  be  difl5- 
cult  for  her  not  to  know  what  is  going  on, 
thus  only  influencing  the  further  u.se  of 
drugs  on  Vinnles  part  Vlnnle  had  walked 
me  to  the  subway  that  night  and  we  talked 
about  his  use  of  drugs  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
educating  me  on  the  lingo  and  It  seems  that 
he  felt  I  would  be  a  go<xl  target  later  on  for 
manipulative  reasons  On  this  one-to-one 
relationship  the  boys  seem  to  be  willing  to 
relate  and  are  not  as  manipulative  as  when 
I  hey  are  in  a  group  This  was  the  trend 
throughout  the  entire  time  I  was  with  these 
boys  After  I  saw  Vinnie  two  or  three  times 
he  asked  me  if  I  could  get  him  a  Job  which 
w.is  the  way  he  wanted  to  use  me 

My   next  contacts  were  with   three  Puerto 
Hicans       I  met   with    these  boys  and   Vinnie 
three  times      At  these  group  gatherings  the 
b(jys  were  very  manipulative  and  I  was  some- 
what threatened      It  was  very  difficult  meet- 
ing them  in  a  group  from  the  one-to-one  re- 
lationship      It    was   difficult    for   me    to    tell 
when  they  were  lying  or  telling  the  truth  but 
after  being  with  them  for  awhile  I  began  to 
understand    and    was    able    to    differentiate. 
They   would   .=tlck   up  for  each   other  and   it 
seems   that   status  among  these  bovs  relates 
to    who    Is    the    best    manipulator  '    In     the 
group    gathering    they    found    it    difficult    to 
share   true  feelings.     One  time  I  took   them 
(JUt  for  coffee  which  they  responded  to  with- 
out    hesitation       I    thought    afterwards    if 
this  wa.«=  the  right    thing   to  do   since  I   was 
falling    into    their    game    of    letting     them 
manipulate    me    and    would    onlv    encourage 
their  wanting  to  further  manipulate     I  tried 
not   to  let  it  go  any  further  than  this      The 
other   ways   they    tried    were:    trying    to   sell 
me   anything   that   would   give   them   money 
(they  showed  me  pawn  tickets  and  it  seemed 
whoever    had    the    most    pawn    tickets    had 
the    higher  status) :    trying  to  talk  m-   into 
using  drugs  by  saying  that  I  couldn't  really 
know  how  they  felt  unless  I  tried  it  myself: 
bumming    cigarettes:    trying    to    get    me    to 
get    them   privileges   m   the   center   as    using 
the  pocjl  table  in  the  afternoons:   etc.     They 
also   tried   to   borrow   money  and   would   say 
that   someone  else   lent  them   money  and  if 
I    wanted   to   be    their   friends   or   talk    with 
them  that  I  would  have  to  lend  them  money. 
At   times  they  would  seem  very  sincere   bijt 
actually  were  leading  up  to  something.     One 
time    when    I    spoke    with    Felix    about    his 
working   with    the   post    office   and    the   pos- 
sibility  of   his    trying   to   secure    a   full-time 
Job    with    them    by    taking    a    test    which    I 
said  I  would  help  him  study  for.  he  became 
threatened   and   did  not   show   up   the  next 
day  for  us  to  go  over  the  test.    It  seems  that 
they  are  easily  threatened   by  any  situation 
that     requires    their     takirfg    on     some    re- 
sponsibility.    This  would  Imply  that  in  try- 
ing to  treat  these  boys  it  would  be  important 
to  build   up  a  feeling  of   independence.     To 
do    this   they    would    have    to   become    com- 
pletely dependent  upon  you  and  then  slowly 
help    them    depend   upon    themselves.     TTiis 
c»nnot  be  done  unless  the  parents  are  con- 
tacted  since  they   reinforce  the  addicts  de- 
pendency,   usually   the   mother. 

After  I  had  more  contacts  with  them,  the 
manipulating  process  started  to  decrease 
and  they  would  approach  me  individually 
for  some  kind  of  help  as  Vinnie  did  when 
asking  for  a  Job.  I  do  not  think  they  really 
like  this  pretending  and  way  of  acting  when 


with  the  other  boys  but  It  seems  to  have 
become  a  retreat  where  they  can  support 
each  other  and  share  the  same  experiences 
(everyone  needs  someone  to  share  their 
problems  with).  I  tried  to  get  these  boys 
to  come  down  to  the  chapel  on  a  regular 
basis  Just  to  talk  and  I  was  thinking  of 
forming  a  little  club  where  we  could  all  do 
something  together.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  realistic  and  these  boys  did  not 
come  down  on  a  regular  basis.  I  also  hoped 
that  I  could  meet  the  other  boys  on  my  list 
through  the  ones  I  already  met,  but  the 
others  never  came.  When  I  spoke  to  them 
about  sports  they  shied  away  by  saying  it 
was  too  much  like  work.  They  wanted  a 
place  where  they  could  listen  to  music  and 
could  sit  when  they  were  high.  I  did  have 
the  opportunity  to  play  pool  with  them 
which  I  felt  is  a  good  means  to  get  to  know 
these  boys  and  to  talk  with  them. 

I  went  down  to  meet  them  at  other  times 
but    they   did    not   show   up   or   the   times    I 
could  be  at  the  chapel  they  were  not  there 
A  month   passed  from  my  last  contact  with 
them  and  it  was  then  felt  that  this  assign- 
ment  was  not   reali.s-tic.     I   would    feel   that 
in  order  to  form  a  group  of  drug  users  that' 
a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  required  with 
an   experienced    worker.      In   fact,   I    do   not 
really    know    if   forming   a   group   is   such   a 
good    idea   unless   the   worker   had   the   pur- 
pose of  forming  them  to  make  them  depend- 
ent upon  the   worker  so  that  he  could  help 
them  to  depend  upon  themselves  and  would 
try    to   disband    the   group.     I   would   think 
that    if    this   were    tried    again    that   certain 
factors  would    have    to    be    considered:     (li 
for  the  worker  to  be  able  to  devote  at  least 
20  hours  a  week  with  these  boys;    (2)    that 
the  worker  has  a  good  understanding  of  the 
problem    and    the    dynamics    Involved;     (3) 
that  the  worker  has  the  available  means  of 
helping  these  boys  get  Jobs  and  a  place  to 
meet;    (4)    that    the   worker   has   to    contact 
parents  and  work   with  them  since  progress 
made  with  the  twys  will  only  be  retarded  by 
the  parents;    (5i    the  worker  has  to  present 
an   "ego  model"   for  these   boys  to  want   to 
follow,    one    that    coincides   with    their    cul- 
tural background,  implying  that  worker  ha* 
to   understand   the   culture   and   community       t 
resources;    (6)    the   worker  has   to  l)€   aware 
ol  not  talking  too  much  about  the  problem 
of  drug  addiction  as  this,  I  feel,  doesn't  give 
the  boys  a  chance  to  communicate  feelings 
about    other   things   they    would    like   to   do 
and   ideas  about  life  that  they  may  have- 
talking  about  drugs  all  the  time  only  rein- 
forces  their   continued   use;    and    (7)    steps 
should  be  taken  to  help  these  boys  come  m 
contact    with     other    community     resources 
which     would     help     them     overcome    their 
habit    and   with    other    people    which    would 
give    them    a    wider    scope    of    experiences 
other    than    those    experienced    with     their 
subgroup. 

I  myself  felt  inadequate  many  times  with 
this  assignment  feeling  that  I  was  not  ac- 
complishing anything  and  at  the  same  time 
wanting  to  help  and  work  with  the  problem. 
Other  factors  also  reinforced  my  retreat 
from  following  up  further  contact  with 
these  boys.  I  felt  I  still  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  problem  and  had  the  opportuni- 
ties to  come  in  contact  with  difl'erent  mem- 
bers of  the  community  working  with  the 
problem  therefore  obtaining  different  view- 
points on  how  to  cope  with  drug  addiction 
and  how  the  community  can  work  together. 


1 


Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  center  with  groups  such 
as  these  shows  dramatically  the  pressing 
need  for  concerted  effort,  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels,  to  explore  the 
means  of  eradicating  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic menace  of  addiction. 

Public  awareness  of  the  problem  on  a 
large  scale  is  beginning  to  emerge  as  a 
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result  of  the  legislative  action  at  the 
State  level  In  California  and  New  York 
and  the  public  attention  now  txnng  given 
to  the  problem  by  responsible  publica- 
tioas — many  of  them  with  national  rt'ad- 
ership — and  in  a  number  of  recent  staKe 
plays  and  movies. 

Within  the  last  week  there  has  be^-n 
further  evidence  that  the  F>d»'ral  ("k)V- 
ernment  will  finally  respond  to  this  in- 
creased public  awareness  of  the  problem 
In  his  news  conference  last  week,  the 
President  was  asked  about  his  attitude 
toward  the  narcotics  hospital  bills  now 
before  the  ConKress.  The  Fnvsident  re- 
plied: 

r  wiiuld  certainly  siipi*.  r'.  f/Teclive  suffi- 
cient number  of  hixspital  bt-ds  tu  provide  ef- 
fective treatment  fur  addicts  and  if  our 
hospitals  In  Kentucky  and  Texas — our  two 
hi>spital3 — are  not  suflRclent,  I  will  certainly 
suppf>rt  others  I  know  there  has  been  a  gricHl 
deal  uf  Interest  in  the  hospital  in  New  Y'„iric 
which  13  n  jw  bci:.s  rx.iniined 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  inlroducini;  today,  with  the 
cospon.sorship  of  my  colIcai:ue  :  Mr 
Ke.ating  I  and  the  other  spons(us  I  havf 
named,  and  let  me  .«iay  this  has  been  a 
longstandmg  struggle  by  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  KE.ATrNGl  and  myself  -is  to  form 
a  proper  basis,  for  which  both  of  us  have 
been  ftsjhting  in  the  Concress.  and  which 
I  described  a  minute  aa:o:  and  this  meas- 
ure i.s  intended  to  be  added  to  that  pack- 
age of  bills. 

This  matter  requires  very  urgent  at- 
tention. It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
60.000  narcotics  addicts  in  the  Ututed 
States,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  half 
of  them  are  in  the  New  York  City  ar-'a 
Prom  my  personal  experience,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  judges  in  the  New  York 
County  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 
In  the  center  of  New  York  City,  have  told 
me  time  and  time  again  that  not  less 
than  one-third  of  tho.^e  charged  with 
felonies  who  are  brought  before  their 
courts  are  the  victmis  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  this  problem  is  a  mo.st 
important  one.  and  it  is  most  critical  for 
all  of  us  Hence.  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  have  thorough  and  promm  action 
taken  on  the.se  measures 

In  that  connection,  one  of  the  mea.s- 
ures  calls  for  a  White  Hou.se  Conffrence 
on  Narcotics.     That  bill  has  been  pend- 
ing  since   April   of   last   year- almost   a 
year  ago.     It.  too.  suddenly  came  to  life 
yesterd^-  m   the  political  context  of   a 
discussion    between    the   mayor   of    New 
York  City  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.    The  mayor  reported 
that  the  Attorney  General  was  receptive 
to     a     White     House     Conference     on 
Narcotics.     Let    us    remember    that   the 
Prf'sident,  in  his  own  campaign,  plodu'ed 
that  hp  would  call  for  the  holdini^  of  such 
a  conferf-nce.     Yet  today  it  is  still  in  the 
planning  stage.    Furthermore,  Mr  Pres- 
ident. It  IS  also  in  the  political  talk  static 
However,    the   subject    i.s   altogether   too 
cniicaliy    important    to    be    handled   in 
such  a  wav. 

I  empha.>ue  that  the  bill  calling  for  a 
White  House  Confererice  on  Narcotics 
which  u as  introduced  by  me.  on  behalf 
of  my.self  and  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Keat- 
ing;,   has    been    a'Aaitmg   action    for   a 


year  This  subject  must  be  treat*^!  with 
the  digiuty  and  professional  attention 
which  It  de.sfrves.  There  no  longer 
stt-'nis  any  reason  why  such  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Narcotics  should  be 
deferred,  and  the  p»-ople  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  handled  directly  on 
the  governmental  level  with  the  aid  of 
doctors  and  other  professionals  :n  the 
held,  and  will  not  be  made  a  pa'^n  In 
political  discussions.  Certainly  the  mat- 
ter should  not  be  made  a  subject  of  po- 
litical di.scusoions. 

I  express  the  hope  and  the  expecta- 
tion that  the.se  p«jints  may  be  made  vfr>' 
clear  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
Mayor  Wagner,  of  New  York  City,  for 
this  IS  a  very  serious  business  F'or  a 
year  we  have  been  tr>'ing  to  have  action 
taken  on  it  a:;d  it  should  be  handled  in 
a  profe.sMoiial  way.  not  th.rough  an  ofT- 
hatid  political  con-.t-rsation  between  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  we  are  entitled  to  better  than 
that. 

In  any  event,  the  long-awaited  action 
by  the  Executive  is.  hopefully,  about  to 
come  And  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  re- 
sult in  speedy  action  both  on  the  bill  now 
being  introduced  and  on  the  bills  already 
introduced.  TTie  Federal  Government 
has  long  recognized  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem of  national  interest  It  is  also  time 
that  the  Federal  Government  acknowl- 
edged that  it  IS  a  problem  which  de.serves 
an  enlightened  solution  on  the  national 
level. 

Mr  President,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Keating!  has  introduced  a  measure  to 
inaugurate  a  very  fine  program  along  the 
line  pledged  in  our  bills.  There  is  great 
iieed  for  a  program  for  this  purpo.se  in 
the  New  York  hospitals  By  means  of 
all  this  forward-looking  legi.slation, 
which  I  may  say  co:nciiles  with  that  of 
California,  which  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  field,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  very 
effectiV'-  u.st^  of  such  a  narcotics  facility 
So  I  hope  very  much  that  action  on 
this  matter  wili  be  taken  now  I  rep<^at 
tt.at  I  would  feel  very  badly,  and  I  think 
the  peo  jle  would  take  very  kindly  to  it, 
if  this  matter  were  treated  in  a  political 
way.  I  hope  we  are  not  getting  a  fore- 
ta.-ite  of  action  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
scni  that  the  resolution  of  the  New  York 
State  I.eLMslature,  memoi  lali/ing  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  narcotics 
facility  hospital,  to  be  specifically  lo- 
cated ir.  the  New  York  City  area,  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
connecti>n  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.s<ilu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord   ;us  follows: 

Resolitio.n  1 17 

Concurrent    resolution    memoriallrlng    C  .n- 

gresa    and    the    President    of    the    United 

Sute«  to  provide  ,»  Federal  narcotics  hoa- 

pitiil   in    the  New   York  meuropoUtan  are* 

Whereaa    the    human   suffering   and  S(x-lal 

and  economic  U>m  ciased  by  drug  addiction 

are  matters  of  grave  concern  to  the  people 

of  thiastiiie:  and 

Whereaa  persons  who  become  addicted  U-> 
n,\rcotlc  drugs  are  moat  often  ndolescenta 
and  youn^'  adults  who  are  vIcMmlwd  before 
they  are  oi  j  enough  to  appreciate  the  tragic 
consequences:  and 


in 


Whereaa  the  highly  Infectious  scourge  of 
drug  addlrtl'in  continues  to  take  Its  toll  of 
human  lives  and  the  health  of  thousands 
of  Its  he;|,lesfl  victims:  and 

Whereas  essentlnllT  the  entire  llleTsl  sup- 
ply of  narci'tlcs  In  the  United  State*  i.s 
broUK'ht  inui  New  York  Slate  from  foreign 
cotjntrie,''    and 

Whprf;i«i  Kt'drrii!  .luthorltles  have  not  been 
ablr>  •<.  ^'i^ta.'.  an  effective  attack  against 
the  .s::i;.-k;..::i,  of  nu.'-cot Us  Inf  )  the  country. 
and 

Wherea*  the  lr;;i('ili;y  of  Federal  authcrlti»>s 
In  rt)i>e  effectively  with  the  Illicit  Importing 
of  narcotics  h.is  directly  c<->ntrlbuted  to  the 
increiiAini;  unreticy  of  this  nvtmt  prr-5»lng 
ri-.ed;c.»l     arid     si>rlal     problem,     and 

Whercns  eJTcctlve.  coordinated  State.  Ped- 
i-r.i!  iit.u  l.x-.il  j>r.  >v:r,iin»  of  treatment  can 
t>e  developed  to  save  hundred.!*  and  ultlmate- 
iv  inousai'.ds  of  you.-.g  narcotics  addicts  from 
en.sl.ivement  to  drutrs  by  offering  them  medl- 
c.il   and   p«ychlatrlc  treatmetit.    and 

Whereius  the  problem  of  drug  luldtctU  n 
can  be  rt'Mcked  efTer  tively  only  If  all  level.s 
of  g'lvernment  l<ic.i!,  Slate,  and  Pedernl. 
shoulder  their  full  men^ure  fif  resp<  mslbility 
In  re8e:»rrh  and  In  prevention  treatment  and 
aftercare   of    drug    .iddlctlon,    and 

Whrrea-s  tlie  Stare  of  New  York  has  taken 
a  niaj'ir  step  forward  to  meet  Ita  share  of 
the.se  resjxinsibijities  by  enactment  of  legis- 
laM"!!  and  other  act:  .n  offering  arrested  drug 
luldicts  humane  medical  treatment  Instead 
f  Imprls.  it.ment.  and  by  strengthening  it.s 
pT'igram  of  voluntary  commitments  of  non- 
criminal addicts  to  .st.ite  hospitals  for  treat- 
metit. and 

Whereiis  It  :«  the  unanlnv  us  consensus  cf 
expcr:  niedi.al  i>piiii,.n  that  drug  addicts 
share  a  commoii  need  for  programs  cf 
planned  hospitalization  followed  by  Inten- 
sive .L.'terci.'f  're.i'ment    and 

Whereas  New  Y  Tk  State,  and  partlcul.irly 
the  city  of  New  Y  'rk  by  reason  of  Its  na- 
ti<inal  eminen<-e  a.s  a  seaport  and  the  a\all- 
abiutv  ..f  Illicit  narcotic  drugs  smuggled  Info 
the  United  States  from  all  over  the  world 
through  the  enormous  |Hirt  facilities  of  New 
Y  >rk  Cl'v  h.as  the  numt  serloua  addlctWin 
pr<.h>m  In  the  country,  and 

Whereas  h«pit.il  and  aftercare  t-eatment 
f:i<  ilities  to  be  of  m.iximum  benefit  to  i)er- 
H-  lis  In  need  of  such  assistance  should  be 
located  in  areas  of  high  concentration  nf 
addiction-  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rf^nlred  i  ;/  fie  ar^rnxbly  conrw  \  That 
the  C.  mgre.ss  and  the  President  of  the  United 
S'.Ttes  are  here)  y  respect fullv  memcriali/ed 
to  take  Imniedi.ite  steps  toward  providing 
affirmative  supf>ort  to  State,  local  and  Indi- 
vidual initiative  In  obtaining  a  P^ederal  nar- 
coti,-s  hospital  In  the  New  York  metmp.  ,:itan 
area  to  provide  for  {a>  extensive  research  In 
n.ircniics  addiction;  (b)  addirt  treatment 
servif-es  aff- rdlng  ridcqu:ite  Inpatient  car-'. 
n^id  (<  »  aftercare  services  for  released  ad- 
dicts, and  be  it  further 

nr^,,li,-d  Th.it  copies  of  this  restjlutlon  be 
tr.msmined  to  the  President  .if  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secret. iry  of  the  US  Senate, 
to  the  Clerk  rf  the  H  nrse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  St.ites  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  duly  elected  from  the  State  uf  New 
York  and  th.it  the  latter  be  urged  to  aasert 
their  best  efforts  n  the  tnsk  uf  accomjil.sh- 
Ing  the  purpr.ses  of  this  res*3lutton 
11  >  i:rdfr  iif  the  .f>nate 

Jr>HN  J    Sei.i-:vAv, 

.S"(  c  rta'y. 

A.NSirv      n       BORKOWSKI, 

Mr  KEATINi'r  Mr  President,  I  nm 
delighted  to  be  able  to  Join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished coll.-aLMie  in  offering"  this 
amendment  to  th.e  I'ublic  Health  Service 
Act,  Our  proposal,  if  adopted,  would 
stimulate  interest  in  research  into  the 
problems    of    narcotic    addiction,     and 
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would  make  available  Federal  grants  to 
State,  local,  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, for  demonstration  projects. 

This  would  be  an  important  step  for- 
ward.  There  is  a  great  deal  which  we 
do  not  know  about  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  addiction.  This  terrible  afflic- 
tion, which  each  year  enslaves  thousands 
of  Americans,  many  of  them-young  men 
and  women,  deserves  to  have  the 
thorough  study  now  being  given  to  other 
illnesses  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  this 
;)iT)[xjsal  is  in  no  way  a  substitute  for 
;he  broader  legislative  recommendations 
which  my  colleague  (Mr.  Javits]  and  I 
introduced  in  April  1961.  Our  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  a  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State program  for  the  construction 
of  needed  narcotic  treatment  facilities. 
;ind  would  establish  machinery  for  the 
mandatory  commitment,  treatment,  and 
uft-ercare  supervision  of  the  victims  of 
narcotics  addiction.  Action  on  these 
measures  is  urgently  needed,  and  should 
supplement  any  re.'oarch  programs  un- 
dertaken under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

Our  resolution  o'  more  than  a  year 
a.:o.  calling  for  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Narcotics,  should  also  be  acted 
uix)n  promptly.  Such  a  White  House 
Conference.  In  our  Judgment  should  have 
been  called  before  now.  This  subject 
matter  is  too  important  to  be  neglected 
or  to  become  enmes.^ed  in  F>olitlcs.  The 
legLslation  passed  in  the  State  of  New 
York  received  fine  bipartisan  support, 
and  we  have  offered  our  proposals  for 
Federal  action  in  a  completely  nonpar- 
tisan spirit. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  in  approving 
new  legislation  recently  adopted  In  New 
York,  to  permit  more  effective  handling 
of  narcotics  addicts,  stressed  the  need 
for  a  Federal  narcotics  treatment  hospi- 
tal in  the  New  York  City  area.  President 
Kennedy  in  his  neus  conference  last 
week  said  he  favored  u  suflQcient  number 
of  hospital  beds  to  provide  effective 
treatment  for  addicts,  and  said  that  the 
matter  of  a  narcotic?  hospital  in  New 
York  is  being  examuied.  I  hope  that 
examination   will  result  in   a  favorable 

1  ecommendation 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
New  York  will  agree  that  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  'or  the  treatment 
of  addicts  is  imperative.  There  is  now 
a  waiting  period  of  a  month  between  the 
time  when  an  addict  t  pplies  for  admis- 
sion to  Metropolitan  Hospitals  narcotics 
w  ard  and  the  time  whon  he  is  admitted. 
This  is  a  city-operated  hospital,  with 
some  ?)0  beds  for  addic'.s. 

The  waiting  list  at  Manhattan  Gen- 
eral, a  proprietary  hospital  operating  a 
lOO-plus  bed  narcotics  ward,  is  at  least 

2  weeks. 

Riverside  Hosintal.  o.n  North  Brothers 
Island,  the  Bronx,  is  operating  at  peak 
capacity.  It  handles  ariolescent  addicts 
only. 

The  waiting  list  'or  Lexington — 
rsI'HS  — is  at  least  2  weeks. 

The  State  of  New  York's  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  operates  three  nar- 
cotics wards — at  Pilgrim  State,  on  Long 
Island;  at  Manhattan  State,  in  New  York 
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City;  and  at  Utica  State  Hospital.  The 
total  capacity  is  approximately  150  beds. 
In  all  of  New  York  State,  including 
both  State  and  city  facilities,  there  are 
long-term  treatment  facilities  for  only 
1  out  of  every  200  known  addicts. 

Under  the  recently  passed  legislation 
in  New  York,  arrested  addicts  who  are 
not  pushers  may  be  committed  to  hos- 
pitals for  treatment  in  New  York  State. 
Last  year,  nearly  7,000  persons  were  ar- 
rested on  narcotics  charges  in  New  York. 
Under  the  new  law,  they  could  be  placed 
under  long-term  quarantine  in  a  hos- 
pital. But  if  there  are  no  hospital  beds 
for  them,  they  will  be  sent  to  jail,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  New  York  law  will  be 
defeated. 

Last  week  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  provide  a 
Federal  narcotics  hospital  in  the  New- 
York  metropolitan  area. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  New 
York  State  has  taken  a  major  step  for- 
ward to  meet  its  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  narcotic  addic- 
tion. It  emphasizes,  however,  that  the 
problem  can  be  attacked  effectively  only 
if  all  levels  of  government — local.  State, 
and  Federal — participate  in  a  program  of 
re.scarch,  prevention,  treatment,  and 
aftercare  supervision  of  drug  addiction. 
It  explains  the  reasons  for  the  serious 
addiction  problem  in  New  York  City,  and 
concludes  with  a  request  to  Congress  and 
the  President  to  take  immediate  steps 
toward  establishing  a  Federal  narcotics 
hospital  in  New  York,  for  research,  in- 
patient care,  and  aftercare  services  for 
released  addicts.  This  resolution  has 
my  full  support. 

The  New  York  Journal-American  has 
been  rendering  an  outstanding  public 
service  by  its  series  of  articles  on  nar- 
cotics addicts.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  reporters  for  the  Journal-American, 
who  are  responsible  for  this  magnificent 
series,  that  that  newspaper  has  received 
scores  of  letters  and  phone  calls  from  ad- 
dicts or  from  the  kin  of  addicts,  asking 
for  help  in  gaining  admission  to  a  nar- 
cotics ward. 

All  these  communications  have  echoes 
of  the  same  fact:  The  addict  cannot  wait 
2  weeks.  When  he  has  reached  the  pain- 
ful decision  to  try  to  break  his  habit,  he 
cannot  sit  quietly  in  some  dark  comer, 
waiting  for  a  hospital  bed  to  be  vacated 
for  him.  If  there  is  a  delay,  he  is  apt 
to  change  his  mind.  Money  will  sud- 
denly become  available  to  buy  just  one 
more  fix,"  or  he  will  find  the  agony  of 
withdrawal  too  much  to  endure. 

Two  months  ago  the  Journal-American 
published  an  article  about  a  young  man 
who  was  waiting  to  get  into  Lexington 
Hospital.  The  application  was  "in  the 
works";  he  was  notified  of  the  date  when 
he  should  report  to  the  Kentucky  hos- 
pital. He  bought  a  bus  ticket.  Then  the 
waiting  began  to  wear  on  him.  There 
were  temptations.  He  gave  in.  He 
cashed  his  ticket. 

He  bought  a  shot  of  heroin.  The  po- 
lice arrested  him  in  the  act  of  shooting 
up  a  Brooklyn  hallway.  Now  he  is  in 
jail.  If  there  had  been  a  narcotics  hos- 
pital in  New  York,  he  might  be  under 


treatment  today.  But  the  nearest  facil- 
ity that  would  admit  him  for  long-term 
care  was  650  miles  away. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  ignore  these  conditions. 
President  Kennedy  recognized,  during 
his  campaign,  that  the  States  could  not 
cope  with  this  menace  alone,  and  that 
Federal  assistance  was  essential  to  any 
successful  program.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  in  recent  days  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  reiterated  his  inter- 
est in  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Narcotics  and  in  a  Federal  narcotics  hos- 
pital. I  hope  he  will  also  give  his  support 
to  the  proposal  we  are  today  mak- 
ing and  to  the  other  legislative  recom- 
mendations on  which  action  is  critically 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous » con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred,  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  memorializing  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  Federal  narcotics 
hospital  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article,  from  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  about  the  young  man  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  a  hospital  in 
time,  and  who  regrettably  gave  in  to 
temptation,  after  he  might  at  one  time 
have  been  saved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  117 

Concurrent   resolution    memorializing    Con- 
gress   and    the    President    of    the    United 
States  to  provide  Federal  narcotics  hospital 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
Whereas   the   human  suffering  and  social 
and  economic  loss  caused  by  drug  addiction 
are  matters  of  grave  concern  to  the  people 
of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  persons  who  become  addicted  to 
narcotic  drugs  are  most  often  adolescents  and 
young  adults  who  are  victimized  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  tragic  con- 
sequences;  and 

Whereas  the  highly  Infectious  scourge  of 
drug  addiction  continues  to  take  Its  toll  of 
human  lives  and  the  health  of  thousands  of 
its  helpless  victims;  and 

Whereas  essentially  the  entire  Illegal  sup- 
ply of  narcotics  In  the  United  States  Is 
brought  Into  New  York  State  from  foreign 
countries;  and 

Whereas  Federal  authorities  have  not  been 
able  to  sustain  an  effective  attack  against 
the  smuggling  of  narcotics  into  the  country; 
and 

Whereas  the  inability  of  Federal  authori- 
ties to  cope  effectively  with  the  illicit  im- 
porting of  narcotics  has  directly  contributed 
to  the  Increasing  urgency  of  this  most  press- 
ing medical   and  social  problem;    and 

Whereas  effective,  coordinated  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  programs  of  treatment  can  be 
developed  to  save  hundreds  and  ultimately 
thousands  of  young  narcotics  addicts  from 
enslavement  to  drugs  by  offering  them  medi- 
cal and  psychiatric  treatment;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  can 
be  attacked  effectively  only  if  all  levels  of 
government,  local.  State,  and  Federal, 
shoulder  their  full  measure  of  responsibility 
in  research  and  in  prevention,  treatment  and 
aftercare  of  drug  addiction;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York  has  taken 
a   major  step  forward  to  meet  its  share  of 
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these  responsibilities  by  enactment  of  legis- 
lation and  other  action  offering  arrested  dru»; 
addicU  humane  medical  treatment  instead 
of  imprisonment,  and  by  strengthening  it.-; 
program  of  voluntary  commitments  of  non- 
criminal addicts  to  State  hospitals  f..r  treat- 
ment, and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  unanlmou.s  cmisensus  of 
pupert  medical  opinion  that  drug  addicts 
share  a  common  need  tor  programs  of 
planned  hospitalization  followed  by  inrt-ii- 
sive  aftercare   treatment,    and 

Whereas  New  York  State,  and  panticularly 
the  city  of  New  York,  by  reason  of  its  na- 
tional eminence  as  a  seaport  ,ind  the  availa- 
bility of  illicit  narcotic  drugs  smut:gl*'d  Into 
the  United  Slates  from  all  over  the  world 
through  the  enormous  port  facilities  nf  New- 
York  City,  has  the  most  sernu-s  addiction 
problem  In  the  country,  and 

Whereas  hospital  and  aftercare  trt'.ir- 
ment  facilities,  to  be  of  ma.ximiun  ber.eflt  to 
jjersons  m  need  of  such  assistance  should  oe 
located  in  areas  of  high  com-etitrati'  n  'if 
addiction     Now,  therefore   be  it 

Retolvt'd  {if  the  as-^fmbiy  i-imrw'  That 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  respectfully  memorialiwd 
to  take  immediate  steps  toward  providing 
alflrmative  support  to  State,  hxal.  and  indi- 
vidual Initiative  In  obtaining  :i  Federal  nar- 
cotics hospital  In  the  New  Y'lrk  metrnjujii- 
tan  area  to  provide  for 

(ai  extensive  research  m  narconcs  ,iddic- 
tlon, 

lb  I    addict     treatment     servuevs     .iffurding 
»,^    adequate  inpatient  care,   and 

ici  aftercare  services  for  released  .nldicts. 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  copies  of  this  res.'luM.in 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  <ii  rlie 
United  States,  to  the  Secre'ary  of  the  U  S 
Senate,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  nt  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  St<ites  and  tn  each 
Member  .if  Congress  duly  elected  tmrn  the 
State  of  New  York  and  that  the  latter  be 
urged  to  assert  their  best  efTorts  to  the  task 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution 

By  order  of  the  senate 

John  J   Si'i  I  IVAN. 

'       Serretary 

I  From  the  New  York  Journal-.^nierican. 

Jan     26,    1962 1 

Is  YoiR  Teen-ager  Safe''  — A  Tn  ket  tc;  Hope — 

Or   Horror 

I  By  James  D    Horan    Dom  Frasca.  and  John 

Mitchell  1 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  .separate  the 
Raymond  Street  Jail  in  BreMjklyn  from  the 
Federal  Narcotics  Hospital  In  Lexington,  Ky 

Si.x  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  one  canceled 
train  ticket,  a  mothers  wedding  ring  in  a 
pawnshop   window,   and-    heroin 

Two  weeks  ago  Patrick  F  22.  made  a 
decision 

I've  decided,  ■  he  told  his  wife,  to  kick 
It.  honey  Im  going  u>  get  myself  admitted 
into  Lexington  " 

The  wife  cried  a  little  and  said.  Thank 
Ci(xl  "  Pat  Uxjked  at  their  year-and-a-half- 
old  baby  playing  on  the  floor 

When  I  get  out."  he  said,  everything's 
going  to  be  swell    " 

Life  had  not  been  swell  f()r  Pat,  and  his 
wife  for  a  long  time.  Pat.  addicted  to  herf>in 
for  2  years,  was  often  out  of  work  on  the 
piers  It  takes  a  strong  back  to  t>e  a  long- 
shoreman  and  heroin  saps  a  man  s  strength 

So  Pat  was  broke  Whatever  monev  came 
his  way  was  spent  on  two  things  milk  for 
the   baby    and    heroin    for   his   veins 

When  w(jrd  came  back  from  Lexington 
that  his  application  was  accepted  P. it  went 
to  see  an   aunt       She  gave  h:m  |.5u 

You  promise  yull  buy  y>ui  ticket  to 
Lexington  with  th.tf)  '  said  the  aui.t.  handing 
him  the  nuiiiev 


I  promlJie."  he  said  .iiul  he  did  At  home. 
he  dlsplaved  the  one-way  cottch  ticket 
proudly,    and    siild    to   his    wife 


See '  There's  no  gi 
Its  good  .LS  .  i>mmitted  ' 
premature 

Four  da:>s  before  Pat 
Lexington,  the  craving 
him  like 
were  empt 


ling    bai  k    ndW       I'm 
Tlu-   prfdlrtl.iii   w,t.s 

was  due   to  arrive  in 
for    heroin    came    at 
tropical    tempest        His    pockets 
No  Ciish       He  needed  a  hx 

Pat  p.iced  'he  flo<3r  of  his  small  Briwiklyn 
.ip.irtnien'  Withm  the  next  24  hnurs.  he 
knew,  the  .igonies  of  wlthdr.iwal  would  r.n  k 
his  body      unles.s   he   got    hlm.self      fixed   up 

So    Pat    <i>t    hlm.self    a    fix     cashed    in    the 
ticket    to   I^xmgton.    li>rated    his  connectli-n 
of)ened    hn    vein    to    the    wtiite      hurse       of 
heroin 

L-ust  Mm  idav  P.it  ,ind  three  other  young 
men  vkere  arrested  by  police  in  a  hallway 
of  a  buildl:ig  on  Br-xiklyn  s  Seventh  .Avenue 
The  charge  congregating  for  the  purp'>«>e 
of  using  lu  rcotlcs 

That's  how  Pat  came  tn  the  Raymond 
-Street  Jail 

On  Tuesday  he  ap()eared  In  felony  court. 
Wiis  bounc.  over  to  special  sessions,  where 
he  was  scheduled  tq  plead  sometime  today 
before  Jud.?e  Ludwlg  Glowa 

Wednesdiy.  Pats  wife  and  mother  \lsite<l 
him  on  Ravmond  Street 

Ball's  $1  (X8)  '■  siild  Pats  wife  '•To  g^t 
'vou  ou'  wt  ve  got  to  post  a  tUiO  bond  We 
need  $50  rn  ire    ' 

Where  d  you  get  the  first  ISO''     Pat  .isked 

The  two  women  liKjked  at  each  other 
avoiding  the  answer 

Where  did  you  get  it '    Pat  demanded 

Finally  tlie  young  wife  sptike 
Your    mother    "    she    ^iald  She    pavkned 

tier  wedding  ring   ' 

Pat  glan(  ed  quickly  at  the  third  finger  of 
his  mother  s  left  hand 

Maw"  1  e  said  M.iw  it  Wiisnt  worth  it. 
not  for  me    ' 

The  w.jh  en  saw  the  strain  then  on  Pat  s 
f.ice.   saw   t.ie   sweat  on    his   forehead 

".\re  you  sick    Pat' " 

A  little.  '  he  said     "I  need  a  fix    ' 

"You  drink  a  lot  of  milk,  son  milk  will 
fix  you  up  ■ 

"You  don't  see  much  milk  m  this  place 
Maw.  '  said  Pat  What  I  need  is  another 
ticket  to  Lexlngtt)!!    ' 

So  Pats  wife  and  mother  went  home  and 
wondered  when  if  ever,  Pat  will  see  the 
blue  grass  of  Kentucky 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  a  New  York 
J'lurnal-.^nerlcan  reporter.  Pat's  wife  said 
yesterday  What  will  happen  if  the  Judge 
sends  Pat  back  to  JalP 

.\nd  the  reporter  replied  It  deix-nds 
H.us  Pat  be-'n  arrested  before''  ' 

Yes  ■  Si  Id  the  wife  Last  summer,  for 
stealing  caDle      Vhe   case   was  disnn.s.sed    ' 

Then  Pat  could  go  to  jail  for  quite  .i 
while  Th-ee  months  six  You  can't  pre- 
dict  these   things       Its  u[)  to  the  Judge   ' 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Lex- 
ingU)n.  Patrick  P  pleads  Uxlay  in  spe<  lal 
sessions,  g  lilty  or  not  guiltv?  Jail  or  hos- 
pital"     Addicted    or    i  uretP 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is  a  long  way 
fof  a  man    Aithout   a   ticket 

Is  everything  going  to  be  swell,  now  Pat. 
when   you    j;et  otit'' 

Mr  KEATING  Mi  PreMdeiit.  I 
thank  my  colleague 

Mr  JA\ITS  Mr  Pir.sulfnt  I  am  very 
grateful  t<>  my  colleai;ur  I  hi.s  i.s  a  fitiht 
by  txjth  of  U.S.  and  I  hop*'  it  vmII  be 
waued  .sue  ce.s.sf ally 

I  .should  like  to  make  the  two  poml.s 
which  I  believe  we  wi.sh  to  havr  with 
the  Senate' : 

Pir.st,  here  is  a  new  approach  to  nar- 
cotics    acdiction — an     approach     more 


prnfiii.sing  than  that  in  any  other  area — 
namely,  the  medical  approach.  It  was 
m  effect  in  California,  and  it  Is  now  in 
efftK;t  m  New  York  We  believe  very 
.strongly  that  it  needs  m  be  implemented 
by  .such  a  Federal  establishment. 

Second,  thi.s  effort  is  entirely  a  bi- 
parti.saii  one  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  bill  introduced  today  dem- 
on.strate.s  it.s  biparti.sanship;  and  we  wish 
to  conliiitie  to  have  this  matter  treated 
preci.sely  in  that  way 

Finally  I  point  out  that  this  is  an 
e.s-sential  <  xlen.sion  of  our  research  ac- 
tivities .My  colleague  from  New  York 
.Mr  Keating  ha.s  said  it  fits  in  com- 
pletely With  thf  packaKe  of  bills  we  have 
offered  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  a  medical  approach.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Narcotics 
of  the  National  A.s.sociation  of  Attorneys 
General  whm  I  was  attorney  general, 
and  I  can  a.s.suie  the  Senate  of  the 
wt)rthine.ss  of  this  approach,  its  validitv. 
af'.d  the  uiifticy  of  its  adoption  a.s  a  na- 
tional policy  as  it  has  been  adopted  as 
State  p(jlicy  in  the  States  of  California 
.iiid  New  York 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  associate  myself  com- 
pletely with  the  comments  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  co- 
spon.sor  of  two  measures  in  this  field 
which  have  been  introduced  by  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  Also.  I 
have  joined  with  the  Senators  from  New 
York  in  urginp  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  a  national  problem  of  tran- 
.scendent  imjwrtance  which.  I  reKret  to 
.say.  ha.s  a  high  incidence  of  application 
in  the  lar^e  States  of  the  American 
Union 

What  the  Senattir  does  today  is  to  fix 
attention  on  the  problem,  and  the  new- 
means  by  which  the  Federal  Oovernment 
miifht  attack  the  problem  is  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  constituents  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  I  am  happy  to  as- 
sociate my.self  in  a  fljjht  that  is  of  tran- 
.scendent   importance   to  our  Nation 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  New  York  Journal  American, 
which  IS  carryinR  on  a  campaign  in  this 
field  In  New  York  We  have  had  cam- 
paiL'iis  in  this  field  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  other  newspapers  They  are 
of  tremendous  help  in  gettinR  ^public 
support  in  this  problem,  for  which  there 
IS  a  crying  need,  and  which  is  richly 
deserved 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
F'resident.  very  often  we  hear  about  the 
loss  m  revenue  by  .some  of  our  States 
ius  the  result  of  a  lari;e  percentaKe  of 
their  land  beintf  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government 

It  is  true  the  PVdei  al  Government  does 
own  substantial  acreage  In  many  of  our 
States,  and  on  .some  of  this  land  there 


are  valuable  miiieral  resources  upon 
which  the  Federal  Gijvernment  collects 
substantial  amounts  In  revenue  in  the 
form  of  royalties  and  pajTnents  for 
lea.ses  Substantial  income  results  from 
the  sale  of  Government-owned  timber, 
and  several  million  more  acres  of  Oov- 
ernment land  are  leased  for  grazing  pur- 
px)ses.  The  Government  aLso  derives 
.s<jme  income  from  i'j?  wildlife  refuges 
located  throughout  Uiis  country. 

While  It  is  recopnized  that  from  these 
.sources  the  Federal  Government  collects 
millions  annually,  what  is  ofttimes  over- 
looked IS  that  a  substantial  part  of  this 
same  revenue  is  automatically  paid  back 
to  the  respective  States  under  a  fixed 
formula  approved  by  Congress. 

With  the  thought  of  determining  just 
how  the  States  fare  under  this  formula 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
compile  a  ILst  of  revenues  from  all 
.sources  collected  by  his  Department  on 
Government-owned  lands  and  the 
amounts  of  such  revenues  that  are  al- 
l(x;ated  back  to  the  respective  States. 

Thinking  perhaps  the  report  may  be 
of  interest  to  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimou;;  consent  to  have 
the  letter  and  report  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U  S    DrPARTMENT  OF  THE  InTERIOE, 

OlTICE  or  THX  Secrxtamt. 
Washington,  DC     August  1.  1961. 
Hon    John  J    Willi.^ms. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Waxh  ingtan.  D  C. 

Dkai  Senatxjr  Williams:  We  regret  the 
delay  In  replying  to  your  request  for  infor- 
mation on  revenues  collected  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Intenor  and  amounts  paid 
to  States  from  such  revenues. 


A  reply  was  prepared  previously  but  in 
some  manner  was  lost. 

RcTenues  collected  by  this  department  are 
the  result  of  statutory  requirements  and 
amount*  ptUd  to  States  are  also  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

A  brief  statement  of  these  statutory  re- 
quirements Is  set  forth  below. 

BITKIAU    or   LAND    MAKAGEMEITr 

Pasrments  to  States  from  receipts  under 
Mineral  Leasing  Act:  Alaska  is  paid  90  per- 
cent and  other  States  37 "2  percent  of  the 
receipts  from  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals 
resulting  from  deyelopment  of  mineral  re- 
sources under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (30 
US.C.  191)  and  from  leases  of  potash  de- 
posits (30  U.S.C.  285)    on  public  lands. 

Payments  to  Oklahoma  (royalties):  The 
State  of  Oklahoma  Is  paid  37 V^  percent  of 
the  Red  River  oil  and  gas  royalties  In  Ueu 
of  State  and  local  taxes  on  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
and  Apache  tribal  funds  (42  Stat.  1448),  to 
be  used  for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  public  roads  and  support  of  public 
schools  (44  Stat.  740). 

Payments  due  counties,  submarglnal  land 
programs.  Farm  Tenant  Act:  Of  the  revenues 
received  from  the  i^se  of  submarglnal  lands, 
25  percent  is  paid  to  the  counties  In  which 
such  land  Is  situated,  for  school  and  road 
purposes  (7  U.S.C.  1012). 

Payments  to  States  from  grailng  receipts, 
etc.,  public  lands  outside  grazing  districts: 
The  States  are  paid  50  percent  of  the  grazing 
fee  receipts  from  public  domain  lands  out- 
side grazing  districts  (43  D.S.C.  3151,  316m). 

Payments  to  States  from  grazing  receipts, 
etc..  public  lands  within  grazing  districts: 
The  States  are  paid  12 '.j  percent  of  grazing 
fee  receipts  from  grazing  district  lands 
wlthJn  their  boundaries  (43  U.S.C.  315b, 
3151). 

Payments  to  States  from  grazing  receipts. 
etc..  public  lands  within  grazing  districts, 
miscellaneous:  The  States  are  paid  specifi- 
cally determined  amounts  from  grazing  fee 
receipts  from  miscellaneous  lands  within 
grazing  districts  when  pajTnents  are  not 
feasible  on  a  percentage  basis  (43  U.S.C.  315). 

DKPAnTME.NT    OF    THK     I.VTKRIOR 


Payments  to  State  of  Alaska,  Income  and 
proceeds,  Alaska  school  lands:  Alaska  was 
paid  the  income  derived  from  sal  of  timber 
and  disposition  of  lands  or  minerals  on  pub- 
lic lands  reserved  for  school  and  other  educa- 
tional purposes  (38  Stat.  1214;  53  Stat.  1243: 
48  U.S.C.  353).  This  account  will  be  dis- 
continued In  1961  when  the  State  assumes 
administration  of  the  lands. 

Payments  to  counties,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia grant  lands:  50  percent  of  the  receipts 
of  Oregon  and  California  land-grant  funds 
are  paid  the  counties  in  which  the  lands 
are  situated,  to  be  used  as  other  county 
funds   139  Stat.  218). 

Paj-ments  to  Coos  and  Douglas  Counties, 
Oreg  ,  from  receipts,  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grani  lands:  Out  of  receipts  from  the  Coos 
Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  in  Oregon, 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  made  to  Coos 
and  Douglas  Counties  for  schools,  roads, 
highways,  bridges,  and  port  districts  (53 
Stat.  753-754). 

Payments  to  SUtes  (proceeds  of  sales)  : 
The  States  are  paid  59  percent  of  the  net 
proceeds  from  sale  of  public  land  and  public 
land  products  (31  U.S.C.  711). 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Payment  for  tax  losses  on  land  acquired 
for  Grand  Teton  National  Park:  Park  visi- 
tor fees  collected  at  Grand  Teton  National 
Park,  Wyo.,  are  used  to  compensate  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  tax  losses  on  Grand 
Teton   National   Park   lands    (64   Stat.   851). 

BtTREAU    OF   SPORT   FISHKRIKS   AND   WILDLIFE 

Payments  to  counties  from  receipts  under 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act:  Of  the  net 
proceeds  from  sales  of  refuge  products  25 
percent  is  paid  to  counties  in  which  the 
refuges  are  located  for  the  benefit  of  public 
schools  and  roads  (16  U.S.C.  715s). 

We  are  enclosing  statements  prepared  in 
the  form  Indicated  in  your  letter  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  0/  the  Interior. 
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»  Oraring.  $3,468,6,'*.  and  AUi.'^ka  school  lands.  $11.W«9. 

«  Sale*  of  public  lan(l  anri  timber.  $7,608,610.  nnd  rrcfi  pis  from  Ortsonand  C:ilifomi;i; 
Coos  Boy  AVapon  Hofid  grunt  l;ind.<:,  $;«,82S,l<a. 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  P.WMKN'IS  IN- 
EXCESS  OF  $10,000  UNDER  I  HE 
FEED  GRAINS   PROGRAM 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Dt-lawarr  Mr 
President,  last  August  L'l  I  diiectrd  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  in  which  I  a.sked  for  a  break- 
down and  a  li.st  of  all  paynient.s  in  exc^■.^.^ 
of  $10,000  to  variou.s  individuals  and  cor- 
porations under  the  feed  kjram.s  program 
The  purix).se  of  the  letter  was  to  learn 
to  what  extent  small  .farmers  arc  ben- 
etitint^  under  the  Kennedy  feed  urain 
program  as  enacted  last  vea; 

On  the  28th  of  AuKUSt  1J61  I  received 
a  reply  from  the  Secretary  sit^ned  bv 
James  T  Ralph.  .Assistant  Secretary,  in 
which  he  .said : 

Such  iiifi.rin.itKin  is  not  available  at  this 
time  but  will  be  avHii.ible  during  the  fall  as 
soon  .ij  performance  h.u>  been  checked  for  all 

r  irm.s 

The  information  did  not  come,  and  on 
January  1,5.  1962.  I  directed  another  let- 
ter to  the  A.s.sistant  Secretary  who  smned 
the  letter  of  August  28.  1961  ar.d  asked 
him  v^hen  I  could  e.xpect  a  reply 


Or;  ]''eb!Uao-  2.  1962.  I  received  an- 
other .  rknowledgment.  m  which  it  was 
at;ain  .-tated  that  the  information  would 
be  ava  lable  very  .s<x)n 

I  am  still  waiting  I  nio.st  Mspect- 
fuliy  siiueest  to  the  Secretaiy  of  .floricul- 
ture that  if  at  this  time  h.e  dix'.s  not  know 
how  t^e  approximate  $700  million  have 
been  spent  he  had  better  be  findnu:  out 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  hav'  printed  in  th.e  Record  copies  of 
this  Qf  I  respondence 

Theie  be:n«   no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rn  (ird 
as  follow.s 

.A'  '.'St  .;     \'jt\\ 

H     11      OSVII-LE     FREf  MAN 

Serreta-y  of  Agnculture. 
Washington    D  C 

My  t>EAR  Mr  SEcurrAHY  I  would  appre- 
ciate It  very  much  If  you  would  provide  the 
following;  Information  in  connection  witd 
the  Feed  Grain.'*  Act  I  want  this  informa- 
tion broken  down  by  States 

1  The  names  addresses  and  the  amounUs 
recelvetl  by  each,  of  all  Individuals  or  cor- 
p' .rations,  who  under  the  feed  grains  pro- 
unim  will  receive  paymenu  m  excess  of  $10.- 
CMW  (Inrludlng  cash  payments  and  payments 
in  kind) . 


2  If  the  inf' .rni.i;  ii.ii  is  readily  av.iilable 
t.i  shiiw  how  niuiti  of  thl.s  $10,000  arcrup<l 
!r  .ni  pavment  t.w.trd  reduction  of  acreaj?e 
m  cm  and  how  much  fur  reduction  in  sor- 
«;.i.in  .KTiMH'-  thcii  icr  the  rep<irt  shew  such 
tirc.ikdowi:  bur  if  vour  Rtatl.stlcn  are  ii.  .f 
.  .ii;;';;c<t  s.';., I.'  .'.■;>  '.'ic  combined  total  vn !  1 
lif    .1,  .  .'p'  .ih.p 

Yours  sincerely. 

Jl  ilIN     J       WiLl  MMS 

I  U  i\R  T  Mh  s  r    or   Ai;iii(  t  I  TiRr 

U  .;    ■   :'u;.'."i     I)  C     Aug'..^t  JH    !'J6I 

H    .11      .h    UN     J      \S  II  i  HMS. 

J.     .S       .Si    JlUf'  ly 

Dear  .Se.sator  \^■II^IAM.s  Ihl«  ackiiowl-  ' 
«Ml({e.s  re<Plp:  i.f  yo;r  letter  ..f  Augu.st  21 
lt)t!I  rerjiipsting  the  iiaineH.  addresses  anil 
Hniijuntji  received  by  each,  of  all  Individuals 
or  corporation.s  who  wiM  receUe  payin'^iit^  :ii 
excess  of  $10  000  i  including  ca-sh  pavn.ent.s 
and  payments  in  kind,  vuuler  the  lyeu  I'-ed 
grains  program 

Such  Information  i.s  not  a\.iilable  at  this 
time  but  will  be  available  during  the  fall  a.s 
s<H>n  as  perf  rnian.  e  h,is  been  checked  f  r 
all  farms  We  will  Ije  happy  to  furnish  this 
information  as  soon  thereafter  as  po.ssiblp 
Hlneerely  your- 

\  J^.^Il_s  T     F{  A I  I'll 

i4\Mv(cj':f   Sfcretary. 
i 


January  15.  1962. 
Mr   James  T   Ralph, 
Assistant  Secretary, 
DcpaTtment  of  Agrtctdture, 
U'as^ingforj,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Ralph:  On  August  21,  1961,  I 
directed  a  letter  to  Hon.  Orvllle  Freeman  re- 
questing Information  In  connection  with  the 
Ppcd  Grains  Act  and  on  August  28  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you  Informing  me  that 
the  Information  des.red  was  not  available 
at  that  time  but  wo  aid  be  available  during 
the  f.iU  as  siX)n  as  performance  had  been 
checked  for  all  farms 

As  yet  I  have  not  ri-telved  the  above  mate- 
rial and  I  would  appreciate  very  much  hav- 
lni<  this  Information  as  early  as  convenient. 
Yijurs  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams 

Dei'ahtmini  or  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C  .  February  2.  1962. 
Hon    John  J.  Williams, 
V  S    Senate. 

DCAR  Senator  Wiliiams:  Tills  Is  In  reply  to 
y  ur  letter  of  January  15,  1962,  and  a  further 
followup  to  our  letter  of  August  28,  1961. 
reaardins?  your  request  for  specific  informa- 
tion on  the  1961  feetl  grain  program. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  have  our 
field  ufflces  tabulate  and  submit  this  in- 
formation. As  soon  as  the  tabulations  can 
be  compiled  and  reviewed  for  accuracy,  we 
shall  furnish  the  results  to  you 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kfnnith  M    Bikkhkad. 
A.s.ii^tant  to  the  Secretary 


RELAXED   AMERICANS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently  In  this  Chamber  I  adverted  to 
observations  I  had  made  overseas,  in 
South  America.  Europe,  and  the  Par 
East.  BiS  to  the  thousands  of  Americans 
associated  with  AID  and  other  agencies, 
as  employees  and  officials  who  were  Tiv- 
inp  "high  on  the  hog"  and  doing  very 
little  work  of  importance  to  our  country. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  if  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  agencies  continued,  the  tax- 
payers would  be  paying  and  paying  and 
sweating  and  sweating,  and  we  could 
probably  combine  all  of  these  alphabet- 
ical agencies  into  one  agency  and  term 
it  -lOU  •■ 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
It  came  not  from  one  of  those  relaxed 
Americans  overseas  I  referred  to  in  my 
previous  remarks,  but  from  an  important 
constitutent  in  my  State  of  Ohio  who 
is  presently  on  thi;  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dacca  in  F'ASt  Pakistan;  a  man 
who.  before  he  went  overseas,  had  served 
in  this  country  In  his  professional  ca- 
pacity as  an  Instructor  in  a  leading  uni- 
versity. 

He  said  he  was  plea.sed  that  a  Senator 
from  his  State  demonstrated  the  cour- 
age to  criticize  the  lavish  way  that  many 
of  our  official  fellow  Americans  live  over- 
seas. I  quote  now  from  his  letter.  He 
states: 

We  are  wasting  taxpayers'  money  by  giving 
a  ?0-percent  hardship  allowance  to  U  .S  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  East  Pakistan  TTie 
luxurious  way  that  they  are  living  In  Dacca 
and  (>ther  parts  of  Pakistan  makes  this  a 
Joke 

Americans  working  for  AID     — 

AID — Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment— IS  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram.   Of  course.  I  am  thankful,  and  I 


think  all  Americans  should  be  thankful, 
that  in  this  administration  we  are  refer- 
ring to  this  program  as  foreign  assist- 
ance and  are  not  using  that  title  which 
was  a  subterfuge — mutual  security.  We 
are  calling  it  what  it  is — foreign  assist- 
ance. The  writer  of  the  letter  also  re- 
fers to  Americans  working  in  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  East  Pakistan.  He 
says: 

They  are  living  on  a  lavish  scale  that  they 
could  never  aflord  to  maintain  back  home. 
Their  palatial  homes,  Government-supplied 
air  conditioners,  free  transport,  and  com- 
missary privileges  with  cutrate  food  and 
liquor. 

And  so  forth. 

He  states  these  conditions  do  not  jell 
with  the  idea  of  a  "hardship  post,"  and 
mak^s  the  following  observation: 

If  a  congressional  or  senatorial  Investiga- 
tion were  to  be  made  here,  it  would  reveal 
the  waste  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers"  funds  on  luxury  living. 

Then  he  adds: 

I  am  not  writing  in  a  spirit  of  envy,  but 
in  criticism  of  needless  waste. 

I  can  well  believe  that,  from  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies  at  the  University  of 
Dacca. 

To  the  contrary,  he  says  he  is  writ- 
ing the  letter  in  criticism  of  "the  ostenta- 
tious way  of  living  by  our  Government 
employees."  and  that  this  "does  not  go 
down  well  in  a  land  where  most  people 
have  about  20  cents  a  day  to  live  on." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  as  well  as  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  traveled  abroad 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
this  perceiving  gentleman.  We  should 
heed  these  criticisms  and  take  action 
to  put  these  agencies  above  reproach.  A 
good  start  would  be  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary personnel  working  abroad  and  liv- 
ing well  at  taxpayers'  expense. 


THE  SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr.  Mansfield!,  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI,  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey],  and  myself, 
I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference  a 
Senate  resolution  to  authorize  a  nation- 
wide, competitive  high  school  Senate 
youth  program.  This  program  would  be 
operated  at  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  would  become  effective 
only  upon  evidence  of  sufficient  private 
support  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  words  of  the  reso- 
lution "the  continued  vitality  of  our 
Republic  depends,  in  part,  on  the  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  our  political 
processes  and  the  functioning  of  our  Na- 
tional Government  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  As  Senators  know,  Mr. 
President,  a  number  of  privately  spon- 
sored internship  programs  already  exist 
for  studen'^s  in  their  final  years  of  col- 
lege  or  for   those  who   are   completing 


their  graduate  work.  As  a  result  of  these 
worthwhile  endeavors,  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  are  brought  to 
om-  Natioxi's  Capital  each  year  to  work 
in  congressional  offices,  for  committees, 
or  merely  to  observe  and  to  enhance  their 
knowledge  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  leader  among  these  vari- 
ous efforts  is  the  congressional  fellow- 
ship program  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  which 
for  almost  a  decade  has  brought  political 
scientists,  journalists,  and  now  some 
young  teachers  of  law  to  work  with 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senatc- 
for  9  months.  Still  other  programs  in- 
clude those  sponsored  by  Vassar-Welles- 
ley,  Yale,  Colgate,  North  Carolina, 
Wisconsin.  Maine,  William;?,  Amherst- 
Mount  Holyoke-Smith,  to  name  but  a 
few.  Only  recently  the  last  named  sent 
a  large  number  of  students  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Outstanding  work  has  been  done 
in  recent  years  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  in  Politics,  perhaps  bet- 
ter known  by  its  former  name,  the  "Cit- 
izenship Clearing  House,"  and  its  var- 
ious State  affiliates. 

Congress,  the  teaching  profession,  and 
our  Nation  have  profited  by  the  insights 
which  these  young  people  have  gained 
through  their  contact  with  the  legisla- 
tive process.  Many  of  us  have  cooper- 
ated with  several  of  these  programs. 
The  number  is  increasing. 

Recently  I  was  honored  to  serve  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  tMr.  Muskie] 
and  Representatives  James  C.  Wright, 
of  Texas,  and  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri, as  the  congressional  Members  of 
a  nine -member  steering  committee,  in- 
cluding five  representatives  of  the  aca- 
demic internship  programs  which  oper- 
ate primarily  during  the  summer 
months.  The  purpose  of  this  steering 
committee  is  to  discuss  the  relationship 
of  these  various  programs  to  the  con- 
gressional demand  for  their  services  and 
to  provide  some  degree  of  coordination 
for  the  many  college  programs  now  op- 
erating. 

While  content  will  remain  with  the 
individual  institution,  it  is  hoped  that 
some  overall  enrichment  will  result  from 
this  coordination  and  the  pooling  of 
ideas. 

But  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  "ed» 
ucation"  process  of  these  programs  has 
been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  stu- 
dents attending  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Our  proposal  is  for  a 
Senate  youth  program  which  would  be 
composed  solely  of  high  school  students. 

The  germ  of  the  idea  for  the  pro- 
posal we  offer  as  a  Senate  youth  pro- 
gram arose  in  an  interesting  manner. 
Some  members  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  F\)undation  were  discussing  the 
erroneous  impressions  which  some  of  our 
fellow  citizens  have  about  the  work  of  a 
"politician"  with  our  late  colleague, 
Senator  Andy  Schoeppel.  Prom  that 
session,  several  of  us  in  and  out  of  the 
Senate  began  thinking  how  we  could 
improve  public  understanding  of  what 
Senators — as  one  group  of  elected  poli- 
ticians— really  do. 

One  possibility  which  arose  was  the 
idea  of  bringing  into  contact  with  Mem- 
bers  of  the   Senate   politically  minded 
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high  school  ^Ludents  ba.>ttl  on  a  com- 
peiitlon  spon.sored  by  pi:. ate  funds. 
Our  thinking  was  thai  p«.'i  haps  once  a 
year,  two  high  school  sludtiUs  who  liave 
held  elected  student  b«xly  oUice  in  ti.eir 
sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  years  co  ilci 
be  st'ItTtcd  by  variou-^  comp'-Ulivc 
methods  and  brought  to  VViffhuii-ton. 
DC  .  for  a  week. 

The  transportation.  housiiv-T  and  feed- 
ing, m.surance.  and  chap«Mun  arrunne- 
ments  would  be  supervr^ed  by  a  private 
foundation  or  a  l,':oup  of  pi. \ ate  luunda- 
tions 

Private  fund.-^  would  ai.-o  pay  for  a 
part-time  director  who  v^ould  arrange 
for  various  lectures,  nifeiin^s,  and  dis- 
cussion Kroups  during  that  week  which 
would  provide  the.'-f  .>tudtnus  \Mth  a 
better  under.standing  uf  tlie  work  and 
function  of  the  US.  Stnale  and  its  re- 
lationship with  the  executive  branch  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Perhaps 
the  student  would  spend  1  day  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  Senators  from  his 
State  if  that  Senator  desin-d  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  TIk'  arrangetiunts 
would  be  flexible  depending  on  the  in- 
terest and  cooperation  evinced  by  a  pai  - 
Ucular  Senator. 

The  form  of  the  comp^-tition  at  the 
State  level  would  depend  on  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  various  State 
superintendents  of  public  mstruction. 
This,  attain,  would  be  arranged  by  the 
private  foundation  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Senators  from  tiiat  State.  Sucii 
competition  mit;ht  be  in  the  form  of  an 
essay  or  oratorical  contest,  or  some  other 
vehicle  which  would  stimulate  interest 
in  American  Government. 

After  coming  to  Washington,  U  C  .  f(jr 
a  week,  these  yoimg  high  sciiool  students 
would  return  to  their  homes.  There  they 
would  share  an  Increased  undrr^tanduv,' 
of  the  work  of  a  legislative  body  m  a 
constitutional  democracy  with  their 
friends  and  townspeople  Through  this 
understanding  the  durability  of  our  form 
of  government  would  be  enhanced 
Talented  and  alert  young  people  would 
have  a  broader  basis  for  good  citizen- 
ship. Some  might,  hopefully,  even  be 
mspired  to  seek  poUtical  office- -the 
quality  of  whose  occupants  in  the  yeais 
ahead  will  determine  to  a  large  degree 
the  course  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  which  I  and  my 
colleagues  have  offered  appear  a^.  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  The 
resoluUon  will  be  received  a;:d  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  324  .  ^ubnut- 
ted  by  Mr.  Kuchel  ■  for  him.self  and  Sen- 
atoi's  Mansfleld.  Dirkse.v,  and  Hum- 
PHRSY).  was  received,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rtiles  and  Administra- 
tion, and.  under  the  rule,  ordered  to  b«' 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.s: 

Whereaa  the  connnued  •.  Ua.ity  f  <  ur  He- 
public  depends.  Ui  part,  on  the  i.-ilelligei.t 
uiiaerstaiicUng  uf  our  poluii-al  pr^K -f-ses  .liul 
tiae  ruiicuuinug  uf  our  Nat;,  n.il  Govern- 
ment by  the  citizens  uf  the  U:ir.«0  States, 
and 

Where.Ls  the  durabiMty  of  a  constitutional 
demcjcracy  l.s  dependent  upon  alert,  talented, 
vigorous  competition  for  politic.il  leider- 
ship:   and 


Wiureiis  ii.duidiia:  -Senali^rs.  li.no  copp- 
er.ited  with  varluua  private  and  university 
\inaer<ruduate  .ind  graduate  fellowship  and 
Internship  progriims  relating  tn  the  wrk  nf 
Conifresa:  and 

Whereas  In  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
suites  there  exuia  among  students  who  have 
been  elected  lo  student -body  otnces  in  their 
sophomore.  Junior,  or  senior  year  a  potential 
reservoir  of  young  citizens  who  are  experi- 
encing their  nrst  responsibilities  of  service 
to  .\  constituency  and  who  should  be  en- 
couraged to  deepen  their  lnlere.'«t  In  and 
understanding  of  tlieir  country  s  political 
proce.sses:  Now,  therefi>rr   be  It 

Re'iOlied.  That  the  'Senate  iiereby  expresses 
Its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  a  nationwide 
conipetit.ve  high  sch(x)l  Senate  youtii  pro- 
gram which  would  give_  several  repreacntJi- 
tlve  algh  school  students  from  each  State  .% 
short  indoctrination  into  the  ni)er.iti'-.n  of 
the  United  States  Sen.ite  and  the  Ped»»ral 
Government  gener.illy  if  sur  h  a  program  can 
be  satisiactorliy  arr.inged  and  completely 
supported  by  private  funds  with  no  expense 
to  the  Federal  Government 

Sec  2  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  shall  iuvc«tlgate  the 
possibility  of  estubllshlng  such  a  program 
and  If  the  committee  determines  such  a 
program  is  possible  .ind  advisable.  It  shall 
mske  the  necessary  arrangement*  to  estab- 
lish the  program 

Mr  KUCHFL.  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  really  thrilhn!^  things  it  Is  the  plfas- 
ure  of  a  U  S  Senator  to  enjoy  is  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  the  young  people 
of  America.  The  young  people  of  Amt-r- 
ica  are  eager  to  learn  and  to  understated 
The  young  people  of  America  fnr  the 
most  part  have  hearts  which  are  free 
of  hate  or  of  fear  The  youth  of  this 
country-  today  cherish  the  fretxlnm  of 
this  Republic  precisely  as  we  and  our 
forebears  of  the  past  have 

Thf  youth  of  today  are  ne(iui.<iitive  atul 
ri'spon.Nive  to  di.scussions  by  people  m  the 
jviblir  ."lervice  When  a  Senator  has  an 
oppor'tmity  to  speak  to  them  it  is  thrill- 
ing and  .'^nmethm'-t  which  I  think  romrs 
under  tho  hf^admg  of  one  of  the  flnf^st 
thing.-,  a  Senator  is  permitted  to  do 

This  kind  of  program  Mr  President. 
if  it  IS  favorably  recomnu  nded  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  a:;d  .AdiT.iiii.stration 
of  thf  .'Senate'  and  if  the  R«'nate  t^ives  it 
it.s  stamp  of  appioval.  would  indicate 
to  the  .^mo^can  j)eople  that  thi.s  gmup 
of  men  and  women.  t«'mf)orai  ily  repre- 
senting their  States  in  the  Semite  of  the 
United  States,  invite  high  school  stu- 
dent.'; appropriately  chosen  by  each 
State  under  ap[)ropriate  ex.immations 
and  screenini'  to  come  to  the  Capital  of 
America  and  to  bt'  given  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  study  the  proce.sses  of  Eov- 
ernmer.t  a.s  you,  Mr  Pre.^ident  and  I 
know  them,  and  thereby  lo  become  en- 
rich^xi  as  to  what  the  word  politician' 
really  means,  m  the  good  sense,  in 
.America 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  CHOKE  OFF 
RECOVERY 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President, 
many  commentators  have  pointed  out 
recently  that  the  recovery  from  our  last 
recession  is  not  encouraging  Hernanl 
No.>sit<>r  recently  wrote,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald,  a  kjood  sum- 
mary of  .some  aspects  of  this  conceni 

Some  comi)onents  of  demand  and  out- 
put  have    failed    to    mcrea.se    at    a    rate 


compaiable  with  rates  It^  previous  re- 
coveries, but  the  real  problem  is  the 
rate  of  interest  Bernard  No.ssiter  dcH\s 
not  deal  specifically  with  tht  rate  of  in- 
Urest,  but  it  set-ms  to  me  it  Is  very  clear 
In  any  kind  of  analysis  of  what  he  ha.s 
written  that  thi.'5  i>  the  root  of  our  d.f!i- 
cu'ty. 

Mr     No.'-.siter   observes   correctly    that, 
home      buildin;T      has     bet^i     dfx-lii.ini- 
Why?     In  the  mid.st  of  recovery,  why  is 
this  true'' 

Interest  constitutes  the  biggest  co.st  in 
horn-'  building  and  construction.  It  is 
tile  prevailing  upuaid  trend  m  our  rate's 
of  interest  which  i.s  choking  ofT  construc- 
tion and  enfe«^blin.;  lecoveiy.  So  long 
as  the  Nation.-,  lonT-term  rates  of  in- 
terest remain  as  hr  h  as  Ihev  have  b-  <  w 
in  the  recent  past  we  cannot  expert  tl.i' 
housing  sector  to  be  a  .•;ourcf  of 
strength  m  this  or  any  other  ricovcry 

This  point  is  veiy  obvious  when  we 
compap  the  behaMor  of  hoiLsmg  m  thi.s 
rt-covery  and  Us  b^-havior  during  the 
iy:)8  i^covery  when  the  interest  rale.i 
were  much  more  permissive  At  the  hot  - 
torn  of  both  rece.'^sion.'";  the  annual  rate 
of  housmu'  starts  wxs  close  to  11  million 
Eight  month.s  after  the  bottom  of  tin- 
19.58  reccs.sion  the  annual  rate  was  IC 
million.  Eight  months  after  the  19t;i 
recession  the  annual  rale  w.xs  less  than 
1  4  million  Thi.s  d;l!lculty  in  the  rati> 
of  recovery  is  liki  ly  to  persi.si  uito  the 
next  year  According  to  Federal  Re- 
serve Boaid  .KUivey  uf  con.sumer  buying 
uitA-ntions  only  9  8  percent  of  all  families 
were  planning;  to  buy  hou.se^  in  the  next 
2\  months,  compaied  to  10  3  ix-rcent  in 
Januari  1961  and  12  percent  m  Janu- 
ary 1960 

Mr.  President,  the  reiuscui  why  I  brijig 
up  this  subject  upon  which  I  ha\e  been 
h.immeiing  away  often  m  the  Senate,  is 
that  tlie  level  of  intere>t  rates,  is  the 
iisponsibility  of  the  US  Congress, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  a  re- 
sponsibility tliat  has  been  largely  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Tl.e 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  in  a  position  to 
lower  or  raise  interest  rates  Some  of 
us  on  the  Joint  Economic  Comniiltec 
have  been  pleading  with  Uiem  to  follow 
ptjlicies  which  would  reduce  int<.'iest 
laLes.  They  could  do  so  right  now 
by  bu>ing  long-term  Federal  bonds  with- 
out cndangeiing  oui  adver.se  baiance-of- 
payments  p'xsition.  and  by  doing  so.  Uiey 
could  greatly  inipiu\e  our  economic 
ptjsilion. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the 
'article  entitled  Economists  Skeptical 
.M>out  Strong"  Reco\ery.  Capital,  Labor 
Ague  Kennedy  View  of  F^conomy  Too 
Rosy,  by  Bernaid  U  Nossiter.  publishetl 
in  tlie  Wa.ihington  Post  of  yesterday,  be 
punted  at   this  p<jin'    in  Uie  RttoRn 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  m  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follow  > 

ECONOMISTS  Sklptk  .M    ABoer  braoNC  Hn«v- 
KRV  -Capita!     Labor  Aokei.  Kknnkuy    \hw 

or  EtoNoMY     loo  FiO-iY 

I  By  Bernard  IJ    Nofjslteri 

Wall  Street  and  ort;,uil/ed  l.ibor.  iiii  un- 
likely pair  of  t)edfe!l'iws  apparently  agree  on 
line  p<.)lnt  Prcsldei.i  Kennedys  view  of  the 
eronrjmy  Is  tu'j  r.  sy 

Outside  of  Government  economists  nro 
Incretisitigly     skeptical     of     the     Preside!!' s 
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Insistence  that  tl  Is  Is  a  strring  recovery 
In  fact,  a  sampling  of  the  major  economic 
Indicators  shows  that  the  current  recovery 
could  t)e  lat>eled  thj  weakest  of  the  four  poat- 
war  upturns 

This  does  not  mean  tliat  a  skimp  is  on 
the  horizon  As  far  ahead  as  economists 
can  see  with  ussuraiice —about  6  months — 
tliere  Is  no  sign  of  a  downturn.  But  the 
paceof  the  advance  In  the  Inst  6  months  has 
been  meager 

Wall  Street  reflects  this  in  stock  prices 
which  haven't  bet'n  rising,  labor  expresses 
It  m  more  insistent  demands  for  Ped»'r.ii 
actl<jn,  partly  appealed  by  the  Presidents 
proposal  on  Monday  for  an  extra  $600  million 
in  {)iibllc  works  sp*  nding 

At  the  White  House,  Mr  Kennedy's  experts 
single  out  the  firs:  3  months  of  1962  as  tne 
sore  spot,  acknow  edge  that  they  were  dis- 
appointing  but   find   the   results  mysterious. 

Here,  in  the  scrematlc  form.  Is  a  picture 
of  how  the  first  >ear  of  this  recovery  com- 
pares with  the  first  year  of  the  tliree  earlier 
postwar  recoveries 

All  four  t>egan  c  imblng  at  about  the  same 
r.ite  But  after  6  months  of  advance,  the 
three  earlier  recoveries  rose  at  a  faster  pace; 
the  current  recovi^ry  continued  rising  too. 
taut  at  a  slower  rate. 

TTils  shows  up  ty  comparing  four  impor- 
tant measurement;!  of  the  economy  In  the 
four  recoveries.  The  four  indexes  are  Jobs 
outside  of  farming.  Incomes  of  persons.  In- 
dustrial output  and  business  Investment  in 
new  plant  and  equ  pment 

Here  Is  the  percentage  that  each  indicator 
gained  In  the  first  6  months  of  the  four 
reci^verles : 
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In  general,  the  1961-62  advance  (which 
began  last  March)  is  about  In  line  with 
Its    predecessors   for    this   6-month   segment. 

But  now  look  how  It  stacked  up  In  the 
latest  6  months  (through  February!  for  the 
current   recovery 
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'  Current  quarter  i>  f^ninatrd. 

In  the  second  6  months  of  the  first  three 
recoveries,  the  gain  In  Jobs  was  four  to  seven 
times  as  great  as  In  the  current  period;  the 
gain  In  Incomes,  one-third  to  more  than 
twice  as  large;  In  output,  four  to  eight  times; 
in  Investment,  two  to  five  times. 

Why  Is  this  recovery  lagging?  Many  ex- 
perts point  to  two  factors: 

1  Consumers  are  no  longer  buying  autos. 
Wiiihlng  machines  and  other  durable  goods 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  they  did  In 
the  earlier  advances 

2  Homebuilding  has  been  declining. 
As  a  result,  bu-^iness  Is  Investing  less. 
Why  are  hard  gocxls  and  homebulidlng  no 

longer  giving  the  economy  a  big  lift?    There 
are  three  major  schools  of   thought. 

The  White  Hcju&e  experts  argue  that  there 
l.s  no  structural  flaw  In  the  economy,  that 
cunsumers  and  corporate  treasuries  are 
loiided  with  cash  and  both  should  begin 
spending  as  soon  as  some  economic  spark  Is 
put  to  this  Tnoney  fuel  The  cheap  steel  pact 
now  In  the  making,  the  Investment  tax  credit 
now  before  Congres-s  or  even  spring  weather 
might  be  the  spark. 


A  conservative  school  would  contend  that 
there  Is  a  basic  flaw,  a  lack  of  profits  and  In- 
centive to  Invest  This  could  be  cured  by 
cutting  labor  costs  and  reducing  business  and 
top  bracket  taxes. 

A  liberal  school  would  agree  that  there  is 
a  basic  flaw  but  finds  It  In  maldlstributed 
Income.  Too  much  wealth  In  the  top  half 
and  not  enough  In  the  bottom,  with  the  top 
half's  demand  for  housing  and  durables  rela- 
tively satiated.  This  could  be  cured  by  cut- 
ting bottom  bracket  taxes,  lifting  wages  of 
the  submerged  sector  and  Increased  Federal 
spending  to  reemploy  the  jobless. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS  PURCHASE 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2768 1  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
being  from  the  home  State  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  gave  professional  poll  takers 
their  darkest  hour,  Harry  S.  Truman,  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  understood  if  I  some- 
times view  poll  results  with  some  skepti- 
cism. 

Of  one  recent  poll,  I  have  not  the 
slU;htest  doubt.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Gallup  poll,  which  found  that  at  least 
8  out  of  every  10  Americans  hold 
that  it  is  very  important  for  the  United 
States  to  try  to  make  the  United  Nations 
a  success. 

In  talking  with  Mis.sourians  of  all  walks 
of  life,  I  have  found  that  they  over- 
whelmingly support  the  United  Nations. 
Ours  is  a  diverse  State;  but  there  is  no 
diversity  of  opinion  of  a  big  majority 
concerning  the  United  Nations.  Polks 
told  me  their  sentiments  in  dialects  rang- 
ing from  the  soft  southern  drawl  of  the 
bootheel  cotton  country  of  Missouri  to 
the  rather  clipped  accents  of  the  cities. 

But  their  thoughts  were  the  same; 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the  United  States 
will  do  everything  possible  to  keep  the  United 
Nations  effective  as  a  world  peace-keeping 
Organization. 

Missourians  are  concerned  with  the 
future  of  this  Organization,  which  they 
feel  is  the  best  hope  toward  reaching  a 
lasting  world  peace. 

And  like  Missourians.  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I,  too,  am  con- 
cerned. 

The  United  States  is  facing  one  of  the 
key  votes  of  our  times — whether  to  au- 
thorize President  Kennedy  to  buy  up  to 
$100  million  worth  of  U.N.  bonds. 

I  realize  that  there  can  be  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  whether  bonds 
are  the  best  way  to  finance  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  also  realize 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  how 
to  handle  the  proposal. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
realistic  alternative  to  this  cooperative 
bond  or  loan  effort  of  the  nations  in  the 
U.N.  has  been  proposed.  I  also  do  not 
believe  technical  differences  on  how  to 
set  up  the  bond  or  loan  proposal  should 
be  allowed  to  threaten  passage  of  the 
authorization.  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
imperative  that  action  be  taken  soon  on 
this  matter,  because  the  result  of  a 
negative  response,  as  far  as  the  peace 


and  security  of  our  world  goes,  could  be 
a  grim  one. 

Violent  and  grisly  deaths,  chaos, 
heartache  and  heartbreak  for  the  world 
resulted  from  the  bullet  that  killed  an 
archduke  in  the  Balkans. 

Less  than  30  years  later  there  was  an 
even  more  horrible  repetition  of  world 
war  when  a  weakened  League  of  Nations 
was  unable  to  avert  this  conflict. 

There  is  a  parallel  in  the  situation 
which  prevailed  then  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  that  which  could  come 
about  today,  should  the  United  Nations 
be  weakened  through  a  cutoff  of  peace- 
keeping funds. 

For  without  the  security  operations 
and  world  .sounding  board  of  the  United 
Nations,  how  could  we  today  successfully 
cope  with  an  incident  such  as  the  slaying 
which  touched  off  World  War  I,  or  pre- 
vent a  disintegration  similar  to  that 
which  wrecked  the  League? 

And  consider  the  stake  of  all  nations, 
of  all  r>eople,  in  preserving  the  peace 
today. 

The  alternative  is  a  nuclear  holocaust 
that  would  make  previous  wars  appear 
as  soldier  games  of  neighborhood  chil- 
dren. 

I  agree  with  Adlai  Stevenson  who 
recently  said: 

Even  if  we  had  to  give  the  $100  million 
outright.  It  would  be  worth  the  cost  many 
times  over.  It  costs  money  to  wage  war 
and  It  costs  something,  though  far  less,  to 
avoid    It. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  each  Ameri- 
can spent  only  $1.06  on  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1961,  contrasted  with  about  $300 
on  defense. 

The  bond  issue  proposal,  as  contained 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee bill,  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  business  practices. 

One  imp>ortant  reason  I  favor  it  is 
this:  The  United  States  will  not  be 
footing  the  bill  alone;  and,  through 
the  bond  issue,  the  American  share  of 
the  U.N,'s  peace-keeping  costs  in  the 
Congo  and  Middle  East  will  be  reduced 
from  47*2  to  32  percent. 

Since  the  amount  needed  for  each 
year's  payments  of  the  principal  and 
interest  on  the  bond  issue  will  be  about 
$10  million,  this  will  mean  a  contribu- 
tion of  about  $3.2  million  a  year  by  the 
United  States.  In  contrast,  we  have  re- 
cently been  paying  at  the  rate  of  about 
$66  million  a  year  for  the  UNEF  and 
UNOC  operations. 

Spreading  the  financing  of  the  special 
U.N.  operations  over  a  25-year  period 
will  enable  the  poorer  members  to  meet 
their  obligations  more  readily. 

And  I  think  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  factors — the  plan  should 
make  Russia  and  other  nations  which 
have  not  been  paying  peace-keeping 
assessments  responsible  for  all  back  pay- 
ments— it  could  be  "put  up  or  shut 
up"  for  the  Soviets,  for  they  can  either 
meet  their  obligations  or  come  face-on 
with  action  to  deny  them  their  votes. 

Another  basic  factor — the  Communist 
nations  are  strongly  opposing  this  bond 
issue — for  if  it  fails,  the  U.N.  may  well  be 
reduced  to  the  Russian  ideal — as  nothing 
but  a  sounding  board  for  their  propa- 
ganda. 
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While  I  favor  this  bond  proposal  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mansfield-J  ,  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr  Dirksin  1.  be- 
cause It  will  materially  assist  the  United 
Nations  in  carrying  out  a  purpose  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  its  charter; 

To  save  succeedlnf?  geiieratl  ji.i  fn>tn  ihe 
scourge  t-f  war. 

But,  listening  to  the  pros  and  cons 
on  US.  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
and  the  aryumenLs  over  how  to  do  it.  I 
imas^ine  many  of  us  and  many  of  our 
constituents  may  be  reminded  of  the 
words  of  John  Haynes  Holmes 

He  said: 

The  iife  of  humanity  upon  tins  planet  may 
yet  come  to  an  end  and  a  very  terrible  end 
But  I  would  have  you  notice  that  this  end 
Is  threatened  In  our  time  not  by  anything? 
that  the  universe  may  do  to  u.s.  but  only  by 
what  man  may  do  to  himself. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  address  myself  very  briefly  to 
the  so-called  comprom;.<e  that  was 
reached  on  the  subject  of  United  Nation.s 
bonds.  I  realize  that  m  a  legislative 
body  compromise  is  a  veiT  necessary 
tool  But  I  do  not  consider  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Senate  m  the  na- 
ture of  a  compromise  I  consider  it  in 
the  nature  of  a  svirrcnder 

I  am  opposed  to  any  type  of  hnancin-; 
for  the  United  Nations  such  a.s  the  one 
proposed,  but  if  I  were  forced  to  vote 
"aye"  on  the  question.  I  would  much 
rather  vote  on  the  orieinal  proposal 

The  so-called  compromise  proiwsal 
would  provide  appropriated  money  with- 
out fiscal  limitation 

In  other  words,  th^  provision  is  for 
back-door,  open-door  financini;  That 
type  of  financing  was  fought  hard 
against  last  year  in  the  ConRre.ss.  The 
proposal  would  tuiTi  thf^  responsibiUty 
away  from  the  Congress  and  away  from 
the  Intent  of  the  Constitution  and  would 
put  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

i  do  not  desire  to  reflect  upon  my 
opinion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident, but  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  not  the  ability  to  balance  the 
budget  and  keep  our  Government's  fiscal 
house  in  order,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
expect  any  responsibility  to  b*'  shown 
when  we  are  asked  to  provide  $100  mil- 
lion for  a  loan  to  the  United  Nation.^ 

There  is  absolutely  no  nn^ntion  of  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  .surrender  There 
Is  no  mention  of  the  length  of  fime  thai 
would  be  required  to  repay  the  loan  The 
proposal  is  the  most  complete  ca.se  of 
surrender  to  the  executive  department 
that  I  have  seen  in  my  10  years  in  this 
bodv 

I  believe  that  Senatois  should  b*'  verv 
careful  t>efore  they  place  them.selvcs  in  a 
position  of  no  retreat  on  this  particular 
piece  of  proposed  legislation.  I  intend 
to  ofTer  amendments  not  only  to  thi.s  pro- 
posal, but  to  any  measurf^  of  the  nature 
proposed,  unless  limitatioivs  are  placed 
on  the  len<rth  of  time  of  the  loan,  and 
unless  the  amount  of  intert  .>t  to  bi'  paid 
is  specified.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  not  surrender  its  responsi- 
bility under  the  Con.stitution  for  the  fi- 


nancing of  any  project  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment IS  engaged 

Auain  I  deplore  the  .-ui  render  by  both 
parties  in  the  Senate  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  in  op- 
posiUon  to  my  ,;ood  friend  from  Ari- 
zona Mr  GoLDw^rER  ,  I  will  support 
the  proposed  United  Nations  bi)nd  issue 
for  the  rea.--ons  advunced  by  the  Pie.si- 
dent  of  thi  United  States  I  am  h.ippv 
indeed  to  support  the  compromi.se  which 
was  submitted  by  the  maimitv  and  mi- 
nority leaders  yesterday  and  which  is 
the  pendine  business  before  the  Senate 
at  thi,>  time 

In  my  jud^-ment.  except  for  .semantic 
difTf'rences  the  eompromi.^e  wi.sely  per- 
mits the  President  of  the  Unittd  States 
to  do  exactly  what  he  has  wanted  to  do 
all  alont,'  which  is  to  buy  up  to  $100 
million  of  25-year  United  Nations  bonds 
carrymc  an  interest  rate  of  2  percen' 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  \Mlh  a 
detailed  argument  as  to  why  I  shall  sup- 
port the  President  and  support,  by  so 
doinu  thf  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  A  very  able 
speech  in  suppoit  of  the  proposed  pur- 
chase of  the  bonds  was  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yst.Tday  bv  the  jun- 
U)r  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mi  Sp^rk- 
man!,  who  IS  handling  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  S*^nate 

I  atiree  thoroui-hly  with  the  ccw^ent 
reasons  ad\ar.ced  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  hope  that  the  Senate  *ill 
piumptly  take  favorable  action  on  this 
m(  a.->ui  e 

Licat  week.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  W  Ball  appeared  on  my  wetkly 
lelevi.sion  show,  wluch  is  broadcast  by 
most  of  the  televi.->ion  stations  and  many 
of  the  radio  siaLions  in  my  State  Our 
subject  was  the  Umti-d  Nation.^  bond 
issue  We  did  our  best  in  15  minutes  to 
explore  the  pioblem. 

I  a-k  unanimou.s  consent  that  a  tian- 
.'ciipi  of  the  progr.im  may  ajipear  m 
the  Record  at  the  conclu-sion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wi'.'i- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  CLARK  The  President  last  St^p- 
t(  mber  25,  in  a  historic  addres-,  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  has  received  far 
too  little  attention,  m  my  opinion.  In 
the  press  and  by  oiu*  citizens,  set  out 
better  than  I  could  the  re.usons  why  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  is  of  vital 
impcrtance  to  the  .security  and  freedom 
of  the  entire  world  and  therefore,  of 
course,  is  in  the  best  interest  of  tht 
United  States  of  America  I  qijote  fium 
that  splendid  addre.->s; 

Our  problem   Is  the  life  of  this  Orgianiza- 

tlon  — 

ReferrinK   to  tiie  United  Nation."^ — 

It  will  either  rtow  to  meet  the  challenge 
if  Tv.r  ne.f  T  It  win  be  e"ne  with  the  wind 
wrh.iut  influence,  without  force,  without 
respect  Were  we  to  let  It  die — to  enfeeble 
Its  vigor,  to  cripple  its  powers  'Ae  would 
condemn  the  future 

Our  problem  Is  the  life  of  tins  Organl/a- 
tlon  re.sts  the  only  true  altern,itlve  to  wiir 
and  war  appeals  n.j  longer  a.s  a  rational  al- 
ternatue.  Unconditional  w.ir  can  no  longer 
lead  Ui  unc^lndltlonaI  victory  It  can  no 
longer  serve    to  settle  di-sputes      It   can   no 


longer  concern  the  great  powers  alone  For 
a  nuclear  disa.ster.  spread  by  winds  and 
w. Iters  and  lear.  could  well  engulf  the  great 
and    the    .small,    the   rich   and    the    poor,    the 

conmii'teU  .Old  the  uncommitted  alike 
Miiikmd   must    put   an   end    to    war     or   w.ir 

*.ii  put  an  end  to  mankind 

I  now  paraphra.se  what  the  Presideiu 
.said  further  The  President  called  for  a 
truce  to  terror  He  asked  us  to  invoke 
tlie  blessings  of  peace.  He  called  uixin 
us.  as  we  build  an  international  capacity 
to  keep  peace,  to  join  m  dismantling  the 
national  capacity  to  wag**  war. 

I  quote  a^am . 

This  will  require  t.ev^  Nlrength  aial  i.<  a 
roles  lor  the  United  Nations  Ki  t  dis.irnia- 
nient  alone  AUhuut  checks  Is  but  a  shadow  — 
and  a  community  without  law  i.s  but  a  bheli 
Already  the  Uiuted  Nations  has  bec«ime  tn.th 
the  measure  and  the  \ehicle  of  man's  moat 
generous  Impulses  Already  It  has  pro- 
■.  Uled  in  the  Middle  K  i.sl  In  Asia.  In  Afrlc.i 
this  year  In  the  Ui'iigo  a  means  of  holding 
vtnlence  wltliln  t)«uinds 

I  Strongly  support  the  President  .> 
statement  with  nspect  to  the  Unitetl 
Nations  and  our  need  to  strengthen  it 
I  regret  that  there  aie  those  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  el.sewhere  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  President.  Tliat.  of  course.  Is  tlieir 
privilege  -the  right  of  dissent. 

Howe\er.  I  think  that  we  should  be 
quite  cltar  that  those  who  wish  to  down- 
grade the  United  Nations  are  in  fact  dis- 
.senters  from  the  policy  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  I  recognl/e  the 
sincerity  and  the  mtegiity  of  tho.se  crit- 
ics, but  I  find  myself  m  disagreemer.t 
with  them,  and  support  President  Ken- 
nedv  s  position 

Htcently  two  able  columnists.  Arthui 
Krock  and  WilUam  S  White,  have  Uken 
up  thf  ciy  that  we  should  downgrade  the 
United  Nations  in  US  foreign  policy 
The  columns  were  published,  of  Mt 
Kiock.  m  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
22.  and  of  Mr  White  m  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  March  26 

In  such  disacreement  was  I  with  their 
views  that  I  undertook  to  write  letters 
to  the  editors  of  both  papers,  which  thev 
were  kind  enough  to  publish  These  let- 
ters state  In  as  brief  form  a.s  I  could 
muster  the  reasons  why  I  disa^'ree  that 
the  United  Nations  should  be  downgrad- 
ed as  an  instrument  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  I'nited  States. 

Further.  I  am  in  complete  disaeree- 
m»-nt  with  lh<'  efforts  of  some  persons 
to  downurarie  the  position  of  Adlai  F 
Stevenson,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Uinted  NatioiLs.  In  my  opinion,  during 
the  last  15  months,  Mr.  Stcven.son  has 
made  an  extraordinarily  able  contribu- 
tion to  the  conduct  and.  indeed,  to  the 
formulation  of  our  foreign  policy  and, 
therefore  an  extraordinarily  able  con- 
tribution to  tlic  advancement  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr  Presideiit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Krocks  and  Mr.  White  s 
articles  and  my  letters  to  the  editor  m 
reply  thereto  be  printed  in  the  Recohi) 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objtction,  it  IS  .so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2  ' 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  if  there 
IS  merit  in  what  I  h.ave  said,  the  United 
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Nations  should  be  strengthened  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  perform  its  peace-keep- 
ing functions.  To  achieve  this  the  UJN. 
must  be  placed  on  a  sounder  fiscal  basis, 
for  .such  an  institution  is  merely  a  shell 
of  what  it  should  be  if  It  does  not  have 
adequate  finances. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  as  a  result 
of  wide  public  discussion  in  connection 
w  ith  the  United  Nations  bond  issue,  that 
the  finances  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
moment  are  in  some  disarray.  This  is 
due  to  a  number  of  causes,  with  which 
all  are  familiar.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant causes  are  that  the  U.N.  quite 
ii!,'htly.  in  my  opinion,  has  moved  into 
troubled  situations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo  and  has  used  its  best  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  p>eace  there.  Those  ef- 
forts give  every  prosjjcct  of  continuing 
and  increasing  success. 

I  am  happy  that  the  United  Nations 
is  doing  what  it  has  been  doing  to  help 
keep  the  peace  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors.  I  am  happy  that  the 
results  of  intervention  in  the  Congo  are 
each  day  appearing  more  worthwhile; 
arc  slowly  but  surely  bringing  a  greater 
measure  of  law,  order,  and  justice  out  of 
what  was,  only  a  short  time  ago,  a  cha- 
otic condition. 

However,  such  intervention  costs 
money — money  at  the  rate  of  $10  mil- 
lion a  month  for  the  Congo  operation; 
$20  million  a  year  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  United  Nations  is  at  present  in  debt 
as  a  result  of  such  efforts.  It  will  need 
more  money  to  continue  operations  in 
those  areas.  Unless  the  proposed  bond 
i-ssue  is  approved  promptly,  it  will  in- 
deed be  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange  for 
the  necessary  financing. 

The  second  reason  why  the  bond  issue 
Is  needed  Is  that  many  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  not  paid  their  spe- 
cial assessments.  Notorious  among  this 
group  are  the  Soviet  bloc  nations.  I 
think  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
would  be  happy  indeed  if  the  United 
Nations  were  to  turn  into  nothing  more 
than  a  debating  society.  The  Soviet 
bloc  is  quite  unhappy  with  the  strong  ac- 
tion which  the  United  Nations  has  taken 
to  help  keep  the  peace.  The  Soviet  bloc 
is  particularly  unhappy  in  that  its  efforts 
to  create  chaos  and  bring  communism 
into  the  Congo  have  failed,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the 
reasoning  of  some  patriotic,  honest,  and 
earnest  American  citizens,  who  are  op- 
posed to  commimism  as  strongly  as  I  am. 
but  who,  nonetlieless,  feel  that  the 
United  Nations  should  be  downgraded 
and  should  not  be  provided  with  the 
finances  necessary  to  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue to  thwart  the  aims  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recently,  in  a  message  sent  to  Congress, 
outlined  the  rea.sons  why  he  asks  us  to 
sui)port  him  in  this  regard. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  excerpts  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's message  of  January  30,  1962,  to 
Congress  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  regard  It  as  vital  to  the  Interests  of  our 
country  and  to  tiie  maintenance  of  peace 
that  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to 
act  for  peace  not  be  inhibited  by  a  lack  of 
financial  resources.  •   •    • 

It  18  my  judgment  that  [the  bond  pur- 
chaae)  plan  Is  sound  both  for  the  United 
Nations  and  for  Its  members.   •    •    • 

I  ajsk  that  the  Congress  act  now  to  back 
the  United  Nations  by  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  these  bonds.  Failure  to  act  would 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  IJnion, 
which  has  been  particularly  opposed  to  the 
operation  in  the  Congo  and  which  voted 
against  this  plan  as  part  of  the  consistent 
Communist  effort  to  undermine  the  U.N.  and 
undercut  Its  new  Secretary  General.  For 
without  the  bond  Issue,  either  the  United 
Nations  executive  arm  will  wither  or  the 
United  States  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
larger  share  of  the  costs  of  operation  than 
is  reasonable  for  any  one  member  of  an  in- 
ternational organization. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  his 
press  conference  on  March  22,  1962,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  returned 
to  the  subject  and  stated,  in  part,  with 
respect  to  the  pending  proposal : 

It  may  be  possible  to  suggest  other  plans, 
but  •  •  •  this  Is  the  plan  the  United  Na- 
tions adopted,  and  we  have  committed  our- 
selves [to  It)  and  we  hope  the  Congress  will 
suppwrt  this  effort  •  •  •.  In  my  Judgment, 
failure  to  go  ahead  Is  going  to  mean  the 
collapse  of  this  special  effort,  and  then  what 
Is  going  to  happen  In  the  Congo  and  the 
Middle  East?  I  think  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  and  I'm  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  consider  It  very  carefully. 

The  Senate  is  at  present  considering 
the  proposal  ver>-  carefully.  I  hope  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Senators,  and 
particularly  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  will 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  principal  architect, 
under  the  Constitution,  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

I  r>oint  out  the  adverse  effects  upon 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  which 
would  result  were  the  pending  proposed 
legislation  to  fail  of  passage.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  prop>osed  bond  issue  is  the 
child  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  was  our  delegation  which  sponsored 
It  in  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  the 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  who  worked  out  the  plan 
with  U  Thant,  Acting  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  with  our 
support  and  that  of  our  allies  that  the 
proposal  passed  the  General  Assembly  by 
a  vote  of  58  to  13,  with  24  abstentions. 
Only  the  11  Soviet  bloc  countries  and 
Belgium  and  France  voted  against  the 
resolution.  One  can  understand  the  ac- 
tion of  Belgium,  in  view  of  the  history 
of  the  operations  in  the  Congo.  I  find  it 
difficult,  indeed,  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  our  noble  ally,  the  French  Repub- 
lic; but,  after  all,  it  was  their  right  to 
oppose  the  bond  issue,  if  they  saw  fit,  and 
we  should  not  be  unduly  critical. 

But  for  the  U.S.  Senate  at  this  late 
date  to  repudiate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  our  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  after  they  have  worked 
so  hard  and  so  well  to  secure  the  adop- 


tion of  this  measure  which  will  shore  up 
the  finances -of  that  international  insti- 
tution, which  is  so  important  a  vehicle 
of  our  foreign  policy,  would,  I  suggest, 
be  nothing  less  than  tragic. 

I  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  will  do  likewise  and 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  will  be  able  to  show  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  that  we  stand 
foursquare  for  international  peace  and 
justice  and  for  the  development  of  that 
international  institution  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  security  and  well-being 
of  the  entire  world;  an  institution 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  quoted  earlier  in  my 
talk,  is  essential  to  its  survival  in  peace 
and  in  decency. 

Exhibit  1 
(Following  Is  the  text  of  "Your  Senator 
Reports,"  a  public  service  program  by  U.S. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  broadcast  on  television  and 
radio  stations  In  Pennsylvania.  Guest: 
George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  St;.te.) 
Annoitncer.  In  today's  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Joseph  H. 
Clark  has  as  his  distinguished  guest  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball.  Now,  to  In- 
troduce our  guest  here  Is  Senator  Clark. 

Senator  Clark.  My  guest  on  today's  show 
is  the  Honorable  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.' Ball,  an  eminent  prac- 
ticing lawyer  In  Illinois  until  1961,  took  4 
years  off  during  World  War  II  In  distin- 
guished service  to  our  Government  overseas. 
Since  President  Kennedy  came  Into  office 
Mr.  Ball  has  been  a  high  official  In  the  State 
Department  and  some  months  ago  was 
named  Under  Secretary  of  State.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  our  No.  2  man  in  the  State 
Department  and  he  Is  acting  Secretary  of 
State  whenever  Dean  Rusk  Is  out  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  quite  frequently 
lately. 

George,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  on  this  pro- 
gram about  the  United  Nations  bond  Issue. 
As  most  of  you  know,  we  tape  this  program 
In  Washington  on  Tuesday,  and  you  don't 
see  It  until  Sunday.  The  U.N.  bond  issue 
will  be  debated  In  the  U.S.  Senate  this  week 
and  by  the  time  you  see  this  show  some 
things  may  have  happened  with  which  we 
may  not  presently  foresee.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  administration's  proposal  to  author- 
ize purchase  by  our  country  of  up  to  $100 
million  of  U.N.  2  percent.  25-year  bonds. 
This  is  a  controversial  Issue,  and  I'd  like 
you  to  understand  why  I  feel  as  strongly 
as  I  do  in  support  of  the  President. 

George,  I'd  like  to  ask  you,  first,  if  you 
would  tell  our  audience  what  la  the  financial 
problem  confronting  the  U.N.  which  resulted 
in  having  to  ask  for  the  subscription  to  U.N. 
bonds. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  as  you  know.  Senator,  in 
the  last  few  years  the  U J*,  has  had  to  under- 
take ojjerations  overseas  in  order  to  keep  the 
peace  by  Interposing  itself  In  situations 
where  otherwise  there  might  be  a  con- 
frontation of  the  great  powers  which  could 
lead  to  a  major  war.  As  a  result  the  U.N. 
has  run  Into  some  severe  expenses  over  Its 
normal  operation  costs.  It  now  owes  about 
$114  million.  I  think,  and  Its  extraordinary 
peacekeeping  expenditures  are  running  at  a 
rate  of  $120  to  $140  million  a  year.  Tliere- 
fore.  If  we  are  to  contlntie  to  have  an  ef- 
fective instrument  for  keeping  the  peace  In 
these  difflctilt  troubled  areas  around  the 
world,  and  If  the  TJ.N.  Is  going  to  serve  as 
that  Instrument,  It  is  going  to  have  to  find 
additional  funds. 

Senator  Clark.  Now,  George,  Isn't  most  of 
this  additional  money  over  and  above  what 
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normal  assessments  bring  m  needed  to  cover 
two  critical  operations  one  in  the  Middle 
t:ast  and  one  In  the  Congo' 

Mr  Ball.  That  Is  true  Obviously  we  are 
pjing  to  have  to  continue  to  maintain  U  N 
I  irces  in  the  Congo  If  there  Isn  t  «oing  to  be 
cull  war  there  which  could  very  well  lead 
to  the  Soviet  Union  coming  In  and  settiu*! 
up  shop  in  the  heart  of  Africa  This  is  a 
matter  of  real  concern 

Senator  Clark.  Now.  what  is  the  Presi- 
dent s  plan  for  shoring  up  the  UN  s  finan- 
cial situation,  particularly  as  the  plan  was 
amended  when  It  came  out  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee^ 

Mr  Bail  Well,  really  this  plan  wa.s  put 
forward  by  the  UN  itself  to  solve  its  nnancii»; 
problems  by  floating  a  8200  million  bond 
issue,  and  the  President  has  prop<ised  th.it 
the  United  States  buv  half  of  that 

Senator  Clark  The  bond  i.ssue  h.i.s  been 
approved  already  by  the  General  .Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations 

Mr  Ball  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  Some  26  or  nmre  n.i- 
tions  have  indicated  that  they  are  ^oim' 
to  buy  bonds  I  think  that  the  total  amount 
subscribed  so  far  by  other  countries  is  well 
over  »50  million,  and  the  .subscnptR>ns  .ire 
still  going  f(jrward 

Senator  Clark  Now  actually,  "ur  dele- 
ga'es  supported  this  particular  prop<Jsal 
when  it  was  brought  up  m  the  U  N  ,  did 
they   not"" 

Mr  §ALL  Oh.  certainly  This  seems  to 
us  to  b^  the  best  way  ti-)  sol',  e  this  problem 
without  aiiy  question 

S«naU)r   Clark    S<j   m   -■.   sense   this   is  our 

own-  pi. in 

Mr  Ball  If  is  our  own  pl.m  yes  I  did 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  no-  but  I 
meant  that  it  is  something  that  the  U  N 
had  acted  on,  which  is  not  simply  an  Amer- 
ican Idea  being  put  forv^ard  '.•^r  the  firs; 
time   now 

Senator  Clark  Now  there  .ire  some  s.ife- 
gu.irds.  are  there  not  to  assure  th.i'  we  do 
not  pay  m')re  than  our  fair  share' 

Mr  Ball  That  is  right  What  we  .ire 
.i.sking  r  jr  here  is  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority t.)  buy  $100  million  bonds  When 
those  25-year  bonds  are  repaid  the  rcp.iv- 
inen:  will  be  part  of  the  regular  :isse.s.sment 
which  the  countries  have  been  willing  to 
pav  Also  under  the  bill  as  it  w.is  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rel.i'ions  Com- 
mittee we  cannot  buy  more  than  $2t  mil- 
lion above  the  amount  which  n-ner  cn;.!;- 
tnes  are  willing  to  subscribe 

.Senator  Clark  In  addition  we  wii;  de- 
duct the  share  of  the  Interest  and  prlncip.i! 
due  us  befiire  we  pay  >ur  regular  .i.ssess- 
ments  to  the  U  N 

Mr  Ball  The  effect  ac'uaily  will  be  to 
lUminish  the  amount  that  the  United  States 
will  have  to  provide  for  the  '^tal  running 
need.s  of  the  U  .N 

.Senator  Clark  And  we  don  t  put  up  any 
money  unless  its  m.itched  by  other  coun- 
tries, because  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee proposal  calls  for  matching  ab<ive  ,i 
$25  miliiiin  unconditional  tHirmwing  bv  the 
United  States  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  .I'ld 
alreadv  other  countries  have  pledged  -.er 
t,5i)  n": lUlon 

Mr    Bail     That  s  true 

.Seiwitor  Clark  So  we  will  be  matched 
m  ire  th.m  dollar  for  doU.ir  on  our  first  pay- 
m-Mit 

Mr    Ball    Exactly 

Senator  Clark  And  if  we  go  through  with 
this  there  will  be  $100  million  already  pro- 
vided. $50  million  from  us  and  $50  million 
from  other  countries,  and  that  will  leave 
another  *liX)  million  to  t>e  put  up  of  which 
we    will    put    up    another    $50    million    and 

other  countries  will   provide  $50  million 

Mr    Bmi.     That  s   right 


As     .f    M.ir     2H     1962     33    countrie«    had 
pledged  '•>  t)iy  U  .V   bonds 


.Senator  Clark  Now  two  Republicm  Sen- 
.it..rs  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard, 
SenaUT  Hit  kenlooper  .itul  Senator  Aiken 
ha-.e  proposed  an  alternate  plan  which  will 
probablv  come  tjefore  the  .Senate  for  a  vote 
m  the  reas<inably  near  future  Would  you 
comment    on    tlie    Aiken-Hickenl' >op«T    pro- 

(V  iSill  ' 

Mr  Bm:  Well  this  would  be  a  plan  for  .i 
,1-vear  loan  I'he  difficulty  with  a  1-year  loan 
IS  that  there  is  no  foresee.ible  wav  m  which 
the  U  N  could  be  able  U>  repay  this  loan  .'t 
the  end  of  .)  years  At  that  time  the  UN 
would  be  faced  with  aiiotlier  hiumcial  crisii 
Senator  Clark  So  actually  we  d  just  be 
;>...stponing  the  problem  without  solving  :' 
:  or    i   years 

Mr  Bm  I  ITiafs  rlkrht  And  ;'  wovild 
rre.tte  a  sense  o:  utuer'.unty  withm  the 
UN  which  could  iH'  a  real  deterrent  to  Its 
etTe<'tr.e  ror.dU'-' 

Senator  Ciark  And  .il-o  Oeort:.'  I  'hii.k 
;'  w  lUUl  repudiate  what  the  V  N  !'..u>  .ilre.ulv 
p.-ip  «ed  at  our  urging 

Mr  Ball  Well,  we  cant  very  well  t3e  ;n 
a  position  where  the  UN  General  A.ssemlJly 
p,i.s.ses  a  resolution,  where  many  countries 
.ilready  come  fc^rward  and  ofTer  contributions 
under  this  res<iIutlon  and  then  we  .say. 
Well,  we're  sorry  w.e  originally  lavored 
•his,  but  now  wed  like  to  try  .in<rther 
scheme  " 

.Senator  Clark  It  wo-^al  ni.ike  us  look 
rather  silly,  in  my  Judgment,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  of  our  friends  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  ol 
our  Soviet  opponents  who  are  not  contribut- 
ing one  cent  l'»r  the  U  N  s  peacekeeping 
efforts 

Mr    Bai  i     That  s  right 

Sen.itor  Clark  Now  George,  there  ha.s 
Yteen  a  certain  iunount  of  criticism  von  ed 
itxiut  the  fact  that  other  nation.s  ku-en  t 
carrying  their  share  of  the  load  We  know 
of  course,  that  the  Soviet  group,  whu  h  I 
suspect  would  be  only  too  happy  to  wmk 
the  U  N  hasn't  subscrihe<i  its  fair  sh<tre 
I'm  sorry  that  some  .Annrican  citizens 
seem  to  be  taking  that  line  t.  o  and  wanting 
to  cut  down  U  N  But  there  are  other 
countries  that  haven't  subscribed  their  fair 
share       W  >uld   you  comment   on    that' 

Mr  Ball  The  way  in  which  this  projx^al 
Would  wi>rk  Would  menn  that  those  other 
countries  would  li.ive  'o  come  forw.ird  with 
their  shiire  by  additional  regular  ;ussess- 
ments  As  you  know,  there  s  a  case  now  be- 
fore the  Internatii>nal  Court  ol  Justice  I'  s 
expected  that  the  decision  of  the  Inter;. ,i- 
tional  Court  of  Justice  will  provide  that  a 
country  must  pay  its  special  a.ssessments  m 
the  same  way  that  it  must  pay  Its  regtihir 
as-sessment-s  and  that  if  it  falls  to  do  so  for 
2   ve.irs   ;•    will    be   subject    to   losing   its    vote 

benatir  Clark  I  think  sometimes  thofte  of 
US  down  here  in  Washlngt<.)n  tend  to  assume 
that  everybody  thr(jughout  the  country 
knows  all  the  technical  details  of  these  prob- 
lems that  we  have  to  cope  with  on  a  day-by- 
day  basis,  and  I  wonder  If  you  would  mind 
amplifying  first  the  difference  b»-'weeM  a 
regular  assessment  and  a  special  asse.s.smfi.t. 
and.  secondly,  how  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  gets  into  the  act'' 

Mr  Bai  1  Well,  the  difference  between  the 
regular  lussessment  and  the  special  assess- 
ment is  that  the  normal  annual  budget  pro- 
visions of  the  U  N  constitute  a  regular  ivs- 
sessment  The  US  share  of  that  regular 
assessment  Is.  I  think  running  at  a  rate 
of  32  f)ercent  at  the  moment  The  special 
assessments  are  assessments  which  are  made 
to  take  care  of  emergency  situations  which 
arise  Now  if  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  decides  i  which  It's  almost  certain  U) 
do)  that  the  special  assessments  have  to  be 
paid  In  the  same  way  that  the  regular  assess- 
ments do.  then  the  countries  will  be  under  a 
r>enalty  If  they  don't  meet  all  assessments 
and  they  will  have  to  forfeit  their  voting 
rights 

Senator  Cl\rk  H  w  did  the  Court  get  Into 
the  act? 


Mr  Ball  Well  the  Court  Is  an  Interna- 
tional b.xly  to  which  many  of  the  UN  mem- 
bers have  subscribed 

Senator  Clark  Maybe  it's  something  like 
this  let  me  say  to  our  listeners.  Suppose 
you  behng  to  a  club  or  a  lodge  and  you  pay 
annual  dues  to  support  your  share  of  the 
expenses  'Humi  maybe  the  roof  falls  In  on 
your  clubhcnise  and  you've  got  to  build  a 
new  roof  and  you  just  don't  have  the  money 
from  your  regular  assessment*  to  do  It  S<j 
hopefully  everyb.Kly  chips  in  under  a  resolu- 
Mon  passed  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  club  to  meet  this  extraordl- 
n.iry  expenditure  Is  this  about  what  we  re 
I. iced  witli  m  the  I'  N  ' 

Mr  Hmi  I  think  that  states  it  very  well. 
.Sen.itor  I  think  tli.it  is  a  very  good  analogy 
,  .1  the  sit  u.itlon 

.Sen.itor  Ciark  Now  my  grx<d  friend  and 
yours  .Senator  Dk  k  Rrs.sttt  came  In  yes- 
terday with  another  amendment  proposing 
th.it  Instead  of  purchiuiing  bonds,  the  United 
St.ites  should  f.irm.e  the  debt  of  ab<jut  $38 
million  which  the  U  S  presently  owes  us  for 
the  advances  were  made  for  these  special 
operations  that  thereafter  the  President 
should  never  ag.iin  be  able  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  any  of  the  U  N  's  special 
oper.itlons  particul.irly  to  send  armed  forces 
III  support  of  the  U  N  .  without  a  resolution 
of  Congre.ss  What  do  you  think  of  th.it 
a.s  a    substitute    for    the    President's   plan' 

.Mr  Ball  Well  the  difficulty  with  it  is 
m  the  nrst  place  is  that  it  wouldn't  meet 
the  tlnanci.il  recjuirements  of  the  I'  N 
Thirty-elKht  million  dollars  of  forgiveness  ol 
debt  is  not  at  all  the  siime  thing  as  sub- 
scription to  a  b<"id  Issue  of  $100  million 
But  m  the  second  place  by  requiring  a 
si>ecial  res<-lu!ion  every  time  there  were 
extraordinary  expenses  Incvirred.  It  would 
inject  an  element  of  uncertainty  Into  the 
UN  o[)erari(i;-.s  Tlie  UN  must  be  free  t<i 
move  quickly  Were  trying  io  help  the 
UN  to  develop  some  authority  Ui  move 
into  situations  where  a  few  hours  of  differ- 
en.  e  ni  .v  mean  that  a  war  Is  In  the  making, 
where  jirotection  by  the  UN  could  prevent 
ttie  kind  of  confrontation  which  could  bo 
eb>  <il.it«'<l  into  ,1  great  conflict 

.Senator  Clark  deorge,  do  you  think  i: 
the  Congress  f.uls  to  approve  the  proposal 
for  the  United  .st.ites  to  lend  this  money  to 
the  United  Nations  in  pretty  much  the  form 
which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
n^ittee  has  re((  ■mmended  that  this  could  l)e 
coi.sirced   as  (j  iite   a  .setback  In  our  foreign 

policv    ' 

.Mr  Bai  I  It  co\il(l  be  becau.se  many  na- 
tions .iround  tlie  world  and  particularly  the 
new  n.itions  regard  the  United  Nations  a.^ 
the  great  hope  for  i)eace  They  regard  the 
United  Nations  as  -.lie  one  international  body 
which  svintv  >;i/es  tne  things  which  the 
United  States  stands  !or  I  think  they  would 
regard  such  an  action  ()y  Congress  as  a  kind 
of  repudiation  ( pr  loss  of  faith  In  what  we 
ourselves  (Mlie-.r  .ind  I  think  this  ciuild 
have  very   bad   cotiM-quences 

Senator  Clark  Th.mk  you  very  much 
Under  .S«'cretary  of  stale  George  W  Ball  for 
being  on  n\\  pronr-im  m  support  of  the  U  N 
bond  iss'ie  I  do  sup[>ort  the  President  in 
this  reg.ird  I  ho[>e  you  will  write  in  and  tell 
me  whether  ;.ou  think  I'm  right  or  not 
Thanks  a  lot  ,ind  goodljy 

.ANNof.NifR  \'-'.i  h.ive  iH-en  listening  to  a 
discussion  l>etween  vour  Senator.  Joseph  S 
t'l  ARK  D«'mo<ra'  .iiid  Mr  (ioorge  Ball  Un- 
der .Secretary  of  .St.ite  I  return  you  now  to 
your  station  annouiuer 

,  Exhibit  2  | 
I  From    the   New   York    I'lmes.   Mar    22     l'.<ti-'| 

PLF.NrY    of-    ('iRol    ND    EOR    TH1S    PuLK   Y 

Reappraisal 

Hv   Ar-!.ur   Krock  I 
Wa.smingt»jn      Sen.itor  Jackson    of  Wash- 
ington,   has    now    powerfully    enforced    the 
mounting  concern  and  niv>titi-.ifion  m  Con- 
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gre«»  and  the  public  study  groupa  over 
the  primary  Influence  In  sbaplng  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  State*  that  President 
Kennedy  haa  Increasingly  granted  to  the 
United  Nations.  Jscksom  la  the  aecond 
member  of  the  Democratic  Senate  hierarchy 
to  raise  questions  pertinent  to  this  highly 
Important  situation  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
ducing the  President  to  reappraise  or  modify 
It. 

The  flrst  was  Senator  Ftn-BBiOHT.  He  Is 
cliiilrman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
l.itions,  which  Is  the  Senate  deputy  In  ex- 
ecuting th.it  btxlys  constitutional  assign- 
ment as  Junior  partner  of  the  Executive  In 
the  International  field.  Writing  In  the  Oc- 
tober 1961  Issue  of  F>«relgn  Affairs,  Fxtlbright 
ureed  the  formation  of  "a  concert  of  free 
nations"  to  meet  the  challenge  of  world 
communism;  and  he  counseled  limiting  the 
U  N.  U)  what  Jackson  described  as 
•  tasks  •  •  •  wiihln  Us  capabilities."  De- 
monstrably, these  tasks  do  not.  as  Jackson 
noted.  Include  the  ability  or  the  will  to  "put 
an  end  to  the  cold  war." 

Mr  Kennedy's  response  to  this  Judgment 
h;is  l>een  to  forge  even  closer  Interrelation 
between  Ui*  and  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and 
to  broaden  the  function  of  our  U.N.  /dele- 
gation as  (in  J^ncsoN  8  term)  "a  second 
Foreign  Office  "  The  Presidents  reliance  on 
the  U  N.  for  what  it  already  had  siiown  It 
neither  could  nor  would  do.  reached  the 
point  where.  In  his  address  to  the  Assembly 
last  S<>ptemt>er.  he  asserted  that  "In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Organization  rests  the  only 
alternative  to  war." 

INrtUTNTtAL    DISSENTS 

Not  only  has  recent  U  N.  history  contro- 
verted this  glowing  evaluation,  but  more  and 
more  Influential  dissents  have  been  publicly 
registered  Tlie  Pulbrlght  article  was  sup- 
ported In  November  by  John  J  McCloy,  one 
of  the  mo.st  experienced  agents  In  Interna- 
tional negotiation,  who  acted  for  the  last 
three  Presidents  In  this  capacity.  Address- 
ing a  national  audience.  McCloy  urged  the 
formation  of  a  new  economic  and  political 
f< immunity  of  the  Americas  and  Western 
Europe,  to  supply  the  U  Ns  lack  of  the  po- 
tential of  keeping?  world  peace  "Many  of 
our  present  problems,"  he  said,  "would  then 
fall  Into  place  •  •  •••  because  world  com- 
munism could  r.ot  "seriously  contemplate 
an  attack  un  such  a  combination  of 
strength  "  f 

Senator  JacksCn's  approach  to  a  funda- 
mental UN  policy  revision  was  to  begin 
with  "a  top-level  review  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  •  •  •  handled  In  a  nonpartisan 
manner  '  This  review,  he  said,  would  meet 
the  acute  need  he  sees  "to  take  another  look 
at  our  role  In  the  Unlt-ed  Nations,  remem- 
bering that  the  U  N  Is  not  a  substitute  for 
national  policies  wisely  conceived  to  up- 
hold our  vital  Interest*  "  The  Senator  pre- 
sented In  the  form  of  questions  the  issues 
calling  for  review.  But  his  appended  com- 
ment to  each  of  the  following  Inquiries  made 
It  completely  plain  that  he  believes  the  an- 
swers are  m  the  affirmative. 

Jackson's  qitestions 

■  .\re  we  taking  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
U  N"  s  role''  May  imt  the  mi«t  useful  func- 
tion of  the  U.N.  lie  In  serving  as  a  link 
between  the  West  and  the  newly  Independent 
stjttes  •  •  •  to  seek  out  areas  of  agreement 
rather  than  to  dramatize  conflicts  of  Interest 

•  •  •  and  bring  every  Issue  to  a  vote?  In 
our  appro.ich  to  the  UN.  do  we  make  too 
much   of  the  talk  and   too  little  of  the  deed 

•  •  •  attempt  to  inea.sure  somethu.g  called 
'world  opinion'  by  taking  the  temperature 
of  the  A.sseinbly''  Should  our  U.N.  repre- 
sent.Ttlves  piny  a  l.Trger  role  In  [our]  policy- 
making process  than  our  representatives  to 
N.\TO  and  to  major  world  capitals?" 

Although  the  President  at  his  news  con- 
ference   tod.iy   said   he   saw   no    conflict    be- 


tween his  U.N.  position  and  Jackson's  con- 
flict l8  plainly  exposed  In  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  questions,  Jackson's  comments 
thereon  and  the  President's  record.  His 
news  conference  statements  today  were 
mostly  unresponsive  to  the  Senator's  criti- 
cisms, and  silent  on  his  U.N.  policy  re- 
appraisal proposal.  But  the  cogency  of 
these  criticisms  by  a  Democratic  Senator, 
whose  committee  studies  have  strengthened 
securl^,  and  who  served  Mr.  Kennedy  as 
party Jhatlonal  chairman  in  the  1960  cam- 
paign, advance  the  day  when  the  President 
must  meet  the  Issues  they  raise. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1962] 
Senatok   Claik   Sees   in   Organization    Our 

Best  Hope  fob  Peace 
To  the  BorroK  or  thi  New  York  Times: 

Constant  readers  of  your  distinguished 
and  able  columnist,  Arthur  Krock,  have  long 
noted  that  his  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, never  enthusiastic,  has  diminished 
still  further  of  late. 

Thus  It  occasions  no  surprise  to  find  Mr. 
Krock  strongly  supporting  the  view  that  the 
U.N.  should  be  downgraded  In  U.S.  foreign 
ix)llcy  as  recently  advocated  by  Senator 
HuTRT  Jackson  and  stated  earlier  by  Senator 
WiLLiAic  FuiAKiCHT  and  others. 

But  Mr.  Krock's  efforts  to  add  John  J. 
McCloy  to  this  group  are  doomed  to  failure, 
ns  indicated  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
speech  referred  to  In  the  Krock  column 
(March  22) .  Although  Mr.  McCloy  expressed 
disappointment  over  certain  recent  U.N.  ac- 
tions to  his  audience  on  that  occasion,  he 
repeatedly  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  for  bet- 
ter means  of  settling  international  disputes 
by  arbitrament  of  reason  and  law  rather 
than  war. 

John  McCloy  is  perhaps  the  country's  lead- 
ing advocate  In  private  life  today  of  the  need 
for  stronger  international  institutions  cap- 
able of  maintaining  peace  during  and  after 
the  disarmament  process — which  he  believes 
must  and  will  come  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

RISPONSIBILITT     FOR     PLAN 

As  Chief  White  House  Disarmament  Ad- 
viser at  the  time,  Mr.  McCloy  bore  consider- 
able responsibility  for  the  disarmament  plan 
calling  for  a  stronger  UJJ.  put  forward  by 
President  Kennedy  at  the  UJJ.  last  fall. 

Unquestionably  Mr.  McCloy  would  agree 
with  the  policy  so  clearly  stated  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  bis  magnificent  September  25  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations:  This  organiza- 
tion will  either  grow  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  our  age — or  it  will  be  gone  with  the  wind, 
without  Influence,  without  force,  without 
respect.  Were  we  to  let  it  die — to  enfeeble 
Its  vigor — to  cripple  its  powers — we  would 
condemn  the  future. 

"For  in  the  development  of  this  Organi- 
zation rests  the  only  true  alternative  to 
war — and  war  appeals  no  longer  as  a  na- 
tional alternative." 

It  is  never  a  happy  task  to  differ  In  public 
with  respected  friends  and  colleagues;  from 
Mr.  Krock  as  well  as  from  the  two  Senators 
I  have  received  many  courtesies.  Yet  the 
issue  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  well-being  and  the  case 
for  the  President  needs  to  be  stated  as 
frequently    and    clearly    as    possible. 

The  fallacy  of  the  Krock-Jackson- 
Fulbrlght  position  on  the  United  Nations 
is  twofold; 

They  seem  to  believe  support  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  and  NATO  requires  a  turn- 
ing away  from  the  U.N.  and  a  curtailment 
of  Its  infliience.  Yet  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est Inconsistency  In  supporting  with  equal 
fervor  both  the  UJ*.  and  a  closer  Atlantic 
community. 

They  Ignore  the  President's  sound  and 
eloquent  theme:  "Let  us  call  a  truce  to 
terror.  Let  us  Invoke  the  blessings  of  peace. 
And  as  we  build  our  international  capacity 


to  keep  peace,  let  us  Join  In  dismantling 
the  national  capacity  to  wage  war.  This 
will  require  new  strength  and  new  roles  for 
the  United  Nations." 

PRESIDENT'S    POLICY 

There  is  a  long,  hard  road  to  travel  be- 
fore the  Presidents  policy  la  achieved.  But 
it  would  be  tragic  to  become  discouraged  ao 
early  in  the  Journey  and  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  world's  best  hope  for  peace — a 
strengthened,  not  a  weakened.  United  Na- 
tions under  whose  auspices  the  world  can 
move  slowly,  but  one  may  hope  surely, 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  world  peace 
under  enforceable  world  law. 

I  was  deUghted  with  your  March  23 
editorial  "What  Good  Is  the  U.N.?",  particu- 
larly with  your  phrase,  "here  is  something 
that  can  yet  grow  Into  a  great  power  for 
peace." 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senator  From  Pennsylvania. 

Washington,  March  23,  1962. 

(Prom   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Mar.   2«. 
1962] 

U.S.  Relationship  With  the  U.N. 
(By  William  S.  White) 
Demands  for  a  reexamination  of  America'.j 
relationships  to  the  United  Nations  are  now 
Insistently  rising.  And  they  are  coining 
from  genuine  but  cool-headed  friends  of  the 
U.N.  who  caimot  longer  be  fobbed  off  by  Its 
wet-eyed  and  excessively  uncritical  lovers  as 
isolationists,  or  rlghtwlngers,  or  other  such 
bad  types. 

The  hope  must  be  that  from  all  this  will 
at  length  ccMne  a  readjustment  in  the  t>al- 
ance  as  between  sweetness  and  light.  What 
is  needed  is  much  less  warm  sweetness  and 
far  more  cool  light.  For  unless  our  official 
and  public  attitudes  toward  the  U.N.  can  be 
made  more  rational,  the  U.N.  Itself  is  surely 
on  the  way  out  as  a  significant  forum. 

At  this  point  It  needs  not  happy  adula- 
tion but  rather  the  brisk  attentions  of  prac- 
tical-minded Clitics.  Such  critics  have  for 
years  existed  in  plenty.  Until  now,  however, 
they  have  been  largely  silent,  for  it  has  been 
difficult  to  lay  a  single  critical  word  against 
the  U.N.  without  being  called  a  "reaction- 
ary," an  antlpeace  fellow  and  an  enemy  of 
the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

Now,  however,  constructive  criticism  is  at 
last  bursting  through  the  old  barrier  of 
cliche  epithets.  And,  to  repeat  the  most 
meaningful  point  of  all,  it  Is  coming  from 
men  with  notable  records  as  International- 
ists, and  with  suitably  liberal  bona  fides. 

It  Is  against  all  this  background  that  the 
recent  speech  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
of  Washington  should  be  read.  His  brilliant 
analysis  of  what  Is  wrong  with  the  U.N. — 
or  rather  what  is  wrong  with  the  way  we  deal 
with  the  U.N.  and  look  at  the  U.N.— reflects 
far  more  than  the  views  of  a  single  Senator, 
albeit  a  liberal  Internationalist  one  who  was 
one  of  the  first  of  President  Kennedy's  New 
Frontiersmen. 

What  Senator  Jackson  said  amounts  to  a 
distillate  of  the  case  as  seen  by  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  politicians,  the  last  thing 
they  want  to  do  is  to  Injure  the  real  U.N. 
But  the  next  last  thing  they  want  is  to  allow 
the  U.N.  to  go  on  trying  to  dominate  the  for- 
eign policies  of  its  members — particularly  its 
Western  members. 

These  are  among  the  things  they  believe: 
That  the  U.N.  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  our  own  American  leaders  as 
makers  and  movers  of  Americary  policy.  Vi- 
tal national  Interest  is  still  that^ — national 
interest.  And  it  must  be  cared  for  by  the 
State  Deportment  in  Washington,  not  in  our 
U.N.  office   in   New  York. 

That  the  U.N.  with  all  its  value  as  a  forum 
and  the  persuasive  influence  toward  peace- 
keeping is  properly  a  useful  international 
meeting  ground.     But   It   Is  not   properly   a 
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place  for  dumping  our  natloiiftl  problems' — 
or  for  permitting  others  to  usurp  our  own 
powers  and  responsibilities 

That  the  men  primarily  in  charge  r.f  U  N 
atTalrs.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  and 
Assistant  5>ecretary  of  State  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, iu-e  unwise  In  their  campa^ns  to  give 
more  and  more  executive  resfx  msibilities  to 
the  U  N  This  kind  of  responsibiluy  bel-n^s 
at.  home 

Senator  Jackson  polire:y  cns'laiiii-.  .mv 
personal  criticism  of  Mr  Steven.soo  Siu  h 
rntinam,  hf)wever.  is  inescapably  itr.  i!veU 
In  the  kjeneral  anxiety  at  U  N  empire  bvnld- 
Ing.  for  empire  building  is  no  proixr  part 
of  the  functions  of  the  U  N  .  nor  can  it  re- 
peal the  rik;ht  of  national  »elf-defe:isp  ii.  r 
Is  it  though  many  think  otherwise  i  p!.ue 
touched  with    i  special  holiness 

It  IS  .1  highly  useful,  but  m  terms  "f  power 
als..  .1  highly  limited,  political  b.<ly  wi'h  the 
right  to  explore  and  debat-e  WMf'.d  i.-<sue.s  .md 
make  recommendatlon.s  to  si  >\  «tp'.  <';^  ■•;:;- 
tries 

It  IS  n  '  more  sacrosaiu't  'h.i:;  -^.iv  the 
US  S«?na'e  And  lt,s  momentarv  ir.a  .il'ies 
are  no  more  inevitably  '  rii;h'  than  i.s  any 
other   n;..mpntary  majority 

SENATOR  Clark  Comfs  Back  at  a  (     :•  \in:>t 

To   the    Editor   of  the   iNytiRFR 

William  S  Whites  Jubilant  treatmci.t  ;:; 
his  March  J6  column  of  Sen.it.  r  J^tK-^.v-. 
recent  speech  urging  that  the  Ui.i'ed  Ni- 
nons be  downgraded  m  US  i  rf\c::  p'>.:'  y 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  his  rt'kt'il  ir  reutcr'i 
HLs  nostalgia  f'lr  the  early  Ij'h  entury  ha.s 
long  turned  his  mind  ag.im-'  ir.'^-rn.i'ion.i'. 
solutlon.s  to  mternatlon.il  prot.ilerii,-.  I'r.:  .r- 
tlonately  Mr  White  com[><unds  several  ol 
the  misconceptions  m  tlu-  .sei:  itor's  own 
remarks 

1  "The  UN  w.i.s  ue'.cr  i!;*cr.ilf<i  '■>  tw  i 
substl'u!,e  for  our  own  Ameri'Mn  leaders  ,i.s 
makers  and  movers  of  Amcri'  m  fx>li('. 
Vital  natiJiial  interests  •  "  •  ri,  i.^t  be  caretl 
for  by  the  St,ate  Department  m  'Aashmgti  n. 
ni)t  in  wur  UN    office  in  New  Y'  rk 

Mr  A'hi'p  df)es  not  d<K'UniHn'  h:s  I'tiargp 
nor  could  he.  for  vit<il  nati.n.i;  ::.'«'reb'  .s 
cared  for  bv  the  President  of  the  United 
Stiites  Every  undertaking  of  major  imptir- 
tance  to  the  United  Suites  at  the  Uni'ed  N.i- 
tions  is  decided  upon  m  Wa.shing'>  s:  !!.»■ 
center  ..f  decision  and  the  s.  lurce  of  instruc- 
tions is  the  White  House 

Ttiese  ir-.struct:ons  ttive  cor:^;UT  ible 
weight,  as  they  ought  to  d'l  Uj  the  :a<.'.-^  and 
recommendations  recei. ed  rr-  ni  the  US  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  I  hey  also  leave 
.1  lei'ain  degree  of_  responsibility  and  flexi- 
bili'v  f.'P  'he  US    Ambassador 

_•  The  UN  •  •  *  is  i;ot  properly  a  place 
f'l  dumping  our"  n.i;i''n.i;  pr..blems  or  for 
permitting  others  t<  >  usurp  ur  I'Wn  powers 
,ind    resfxinsibilities 

Ag.iin    no    chapter    and     o'rs.-       \V  ;..i       !.,i- 
tKjiial  problem  have  we  dumped     n  ':.<•  ['  .N 
Does     Mr      White    consider     the     Arab-Israeli 
liispn'f    .  ur-.  '      The    Congo    ijriblem'' 

.1       Amb>i.-,.s<id.jr    Stevenson    ,ind    Assistant 

.Serr>'',iry    of    State   Cleveland    ,ire    unwise    in 

their     campaigns     to     give     m<  re     .o.d     luire 

fxecu'i'.e   responsibilities    t.i   "(ip   L'  N     •    •    • 

This  kind  uf  resprmsiblllty  bel  .:;g^  ,i-   i.    n.»- 

E.xeciuue  UN  aftlon  is  piese;,-.-.  krfpmg 
the  peace  m  sever. il  troubie<l  .ire.i.,  {•  main- 
tains peine  in  the  Gulf  >>i'  Acj.ib.i  .md  me 
.C.i/.i  .•>'r;p  United  Nii'l.'os  uhservation  of 
!  lie  K  t.-.!-niir  <  eiise-hre  line  ht-lp  .  Keep  that 
troubled  iMuntry  quiet  And  .■  ■*  ts  the 
major  lustrument  in  keeping;  'i.,-  -;,  •.  ;et 
Union   out    of    the    Congo    m    1  inii 

To  accuse  Adlai  Stevenson     f  empire  build- 
ing or  seeking  to  repe.il   the  ri^-!it  of  national 
felf -defense    is    arran'    nMii>cn»e.    which    M: 
White  should   know 

The  re.il  is-,ue  raised  by  the  current  attacks 
on  the  r  N  ,s  whether  America  will  turn  Us 
back  on  President  Kennedys  statement  of 
pojlcy   m  ide    in    his   historic   address   at    the 


U  N  last  September  25  "This  OrganlEAtlon 
will  either  grow  to  meet  the  chailenRe  of  our 
age  or  It  will  be  gone  with  the  wind  •  *  * 
Were  we  to  let  it  die  •  •  '  we  would  con- 
demn the  future 

For  in  the  development    .f  this  Organiza- 
tion rests  tlie  onlv   true  ,ii'e:  i.a';-.  e   t.-   war 
and    w.ir    apne.ils    no     l-nger     a.-,    a    national 
.il'ernative 

I  am  ionfiden'  tbe  .  i\  erw  l.elnung  majority 
<if  the  Amenc.in  pe<.p.e  >\.pp.  r'  the  pi.lK-v  of 
oUi-  President  and  Cotr.m.inder  in  Chief 

Jl  .St  111    .-.     Cl.ARK 

;    .S   Senator 
Wa-uincton.  r>  <■ 


VISIT  lO  THE  SKNArt:  BV  BARON 
KA-IL  OUl-IKNBKRG  A  MtAIBEH 
OF  THK  WKST  GERMAN  Bl'NHK- 
SIAG 

Mr  nonn  M:  P:fMcl<iit  it  ;>  a  it-at 
honur  fur  me  to  aiuiounct-  to  tho  .s«-n- 
at''  llu'  pifM'ticf  ;r.  ttif  Chiiml)f!-  of 
Baron  Kar'.  Gwttrf.tiK':  !■  a  nifnil).-:  of  t!;o 
Buridr-tai,'  of  West  Gfrmafiv  B.iroii 
GuttftibtT-;  is  a  mt'mtjoi-  ol  tho  Foiru;!i 
Rcuitiot^s  C'onimitlfo  of  that  Ixulv  He 
IS  ar;  expoit  of!  foit'iui;  aflairs  ami  i.s  a 
LToat  f:i'  lid  of  tt;o  I'nitcd  St.ites  I  iirii 
happv  tfiat  h>^  i>  vi.^ititu;  with,  u.v  in  th.o 
C'h.ambor   thi.s   aft<-:ti   of. 

Mr  KE.^'^I^'G  M:-  {'P-suirnt  will 
th.f  SiTuito:-  from  ('orii.rctK-ut  yield  to 
me'' 

M:  noun  Y.-  M:  P:'s.,!ei.i  I  am 
VtTV  ti.ippy  to  WrUi  t,,  th.e  S.  Initol  fiom 
Nt'v^    York 

Mr  KP.AriNG  M:  PicMdml  or.  bo- 
ha'.f  of  the  minoiity  I  w  i.sh  to  'oiii  the 
Set.ator  fi'om  Connect icut   i:i   wrlcotnin.' 


Bai'on    Cl'ittenbo 


He     ..s     (.ne     of     th.e 


>t<ini'h.e^t  f:  leini.s  our  co'int:'.  h.as  Ht* 
>  a  Very  mflucntuil  member  of  th.e  Oei  - 
miin  Farhamont  ,i:id  I  am  ^  iie  hi.-,  vi.sit 
here  'A  hi  help  further  c»-meiit  the  fiiend- 
ly  re'.ation.-.h.ip.s  between  his  count  :v  af.d 
ou;  s 

Th.e  PP.KSiniNG  OPFICKh;     M:    Mkt- 
.  V!  y      ::.      <:.>■      c'h.air  The     C'h.ii;       is 

deh.:hted  a:.i!  hoiioieti  to  have  the  di.s- 
tiimui^h.ed  Member  of  '.he  (ierman 
Paihanu-nl  vi.sil  Uu  Stiiale  ilt  ..s  mu.sl 
welcome  here 


THE  MPTilDPlN  JOIRNAI  S  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAIN.ST  P(TRN(H;RAPHI0 
PARTY   R.FX'ORn.s 

Mr   IX)DI)      Mr    President,  one  of  the 

mo>r  runxiou.s  and  cie.spicable  areas  of 
fiiminal  ac'ivi".  i^  the  sale  of  obscene 
material.s       What    make.s    thi.s    crime    so 

distrt'ssm^  i,-.  th.at  it  is  dn-cctrd  for  tfu- 
most  part,  at  toena-iers  and  Vouih:  peo- 


Pif 


.Mr     J     Fldiiar    H(M)Vei-,    Diiecto!" 


the  Ffdfiai  Burt-au  of  In\  cstiKatiun,  has 
■-aid : 

The  publication  •;  !  il- •ribiltlon  of 
salacious  material  i-.  i  pe  o.i.irly  vlclouS 
evil:  the  destruction  .  :  m  r  il  .  li.ir.i.  'er 
caused  by  It  among  young  fK-.-ple  caiiu.  t  t>e 
overestimated  I  he  rireulatlon  of  periodi- 
cals containing  sn  ti  n:,iter:ii!  plays  an  Im- 
portant par'  ir-.  'he  de-.  el.  prnent  of  crime 
aming  the  y..'i't!   ..f  our  coui.Tv 

.As  (h.airman  of  the  Subcommittee  To 

Inve.stu'ate  Juvenile  Dehnqueiicv  I  am 
famihar  with  the  w  ;de.•^p:  eacl  nature  of 
this  in.suhous  busine.s.-;  O'.ir  studies 
show  a  fri_'h.re:.;n<  relatior.ship  bef.veeti 
the   increase  in.   se.\   crimes  and   the  .sale 


and  distribution  of  pomoKraphlc  mate- 
rials The  traffic  in  these  dirty  books. 
pictures,  and  records  Is  a  problem  which 
require.s  the  constant  vlRllance  of  our 
citiz»>n.s  atid  law-enforcement  officers. 
The  most  cfTective  weapon  in  the  con- 
tiiuiini'  n^ht  ak'ain.st  obscenity  Is  an  in- 
formed public 

The  Meriden  Jourtuil.  one  of  Con- 
ntvticul  s  leadiiiK  newspapers,  recently 
launchfd  a  series  of  \igorous  articles  at- 
tacking the  salf  of  pornographic  parly 
records  The  peddlinK  of  these  smutty 
records  is  a  racket  which  has  b<'en  K-row  - 
in^;  throuk;hout  the  country.  It  is 
u  rat  if. \  mi:  that  the  combined  efforts  of 
a  respected  titwspaper  and  the  Slate 
pohce  resulted  in  an  t  ftective  crackdown 
on    their    salt' 

Since  this  is  a  problem  familiar  to 
most  .American  cities.  I  think  the  series 
of  aiticlfs  will  be  of  mterest  to  com- 
tiiunities  throukih.out  the  Nation, 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-eiit  to  liave  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RnoKii  the  series  of  articles  published 
bv  th.e  Meriden  .Journal 

There  bein.g  no  obiection.  the  articles 
vv.  .'e  ordered  tu  be  printed  in  the  Recokl). 

as   follows: 

I'    :  :•  I     Hit    Party    Kri  oruh 

."^'ite     .md     .  .".      i>"llce     In     synchronized 

r.i.ds    today    moved    .iL-.onst    de.tlers    m    !.  ur 

ities  In   the  ';*nr'.      :   .i  i-iimpHl.;n  agjilnst    the 

s.tle  of    new    ■  v  pe   p.ir'y   reci.rd.*   m   C<innect- 

I;.  .eld.'.  :.  ]■■  ...»■  .irmed  with  seiirrh  w.ir- 
r  i:,t.-s  ei.'ered  '  t.e  fr.uldings  of  two  Hartn  td 
■A  !.  .r-,.i.e  rei  r.l  distritnitors  t.  see  If  tliev 
■A  >•:>■  :.  i.-.il  1 :  :..•  '  i.e  ree.  .rds 

r:.e  ;.-..;.  e  *(■:>•  .i<  ':i:g  Jifter  the  Meriden 
Journal  Investlv.i'- ed  the  MtuatL.n  in  C.n- 
nei'tlcut  and  turneil  -.er  its  mf.  rmati  i,  t  • 
..iw    enforcement      tn.  i.ils   on    'he   .stiit<'    .u.d 

.   II  .il  lev  el 

Iw.i  .Mer.dei.  u'let.s  were  .iniong  th.>.-e 
or'--'f(l  :...  •  ilo,  s  r.i.d  'I  he  city  stores 
::.v  .veil  were  Hirkef.^  Dlscoun'  Store  K.ist 
.M.iln  Stree'  lid  .^//..llIlas  M'!--!''  H  x  4y 
( ■..l..nv  S're." 

.^r;ned  wi'.'i  b.  •!,  .irrest  .ii.d  .-fareh  w  ir- 
r.o.'s  is^iied  fiv  t'.e  s%«-venth  Clreiiit  Court 
^'.i'f  .ii.d  1  ■<  ,il  (xli.e  1  .  mfl.sc.ited  the  partv 
re.  .  .rds  ..•   ',.   •  >,   .1,  .re.- 

.\-  H.i.-kers  .->',i'«-  Ir...  pers  M.irtin  I>«.vlnr 
And  .M  r'.n  Deners'ine  ,ind  Meriden  IH-tei  - 
tlve  .Sgt  D.ivid  I><.fierty  .irrested  Prank  Ces- 
.sarlo.  5H.  of  44  P.irker  Avenue  N..rth  a  lU-rk 
in    the    record    depir'ment 

Police  conflv.i'e.i  -IX  ..;  the  ;  oiy  re.. id* 
tl'.ere 

A'  A.'/.lin,i  -  .M^i.^,,  M..X  4W  C-  lony  Street. 
o-...e  .irre.-'e(!  Mr^  Ireiie  .A/zollna  :i<(  o!  44 
W..<1..i'a:.  lerr.u  e  .v..--  Henry  A  Pr/vbv  L 
'I  the  Meriden  [i.  li.e  iind  I  rooper  J  Im 
Bonolo  conducted  the  r.iid  and  conflsc.i  •  eil 
one  record. 

P    'h  Ces<;,,rr    .11. (J  Mrs    Azz»ilina   have  been 
.'.ir.-e<!    «.;•;     'i.e      )x>s,sesKion   of   obseeiie   1;t- 
eri"   ,re  .md  plelures  with   the  Intent   tc  sell 
li;    '.  ;.  1  I'lon    of    sect;,  i,    ',:i    :,>43    i.f    ti,p    .s;;i'p 
-  * . t '  ■  i '  f'.- 

t-.i'  ■'.  •■■  '-  i.<-.s'.ed  .1  f.^oo  t>ond  iind  thev  will 
upjiear  :i.  .  ircult  court  ..n  F'ebruarv  14 
\  In  H, linden  police  arrested  J.  iseph  C.  hi. 
"wner  of  the  .Mumc  B.ix.  in  tlie  H.miden 
Shopping  Pl.i/.i  Dlxwell  Twenty-tw.  re.  - 
ord.s      were      confisc.ited      by      th.e      arrest.:  ^' 

offleprs 

C'.ih:.  has  also  p.s'ed  ii  »500  b..nd  ami  'n.il 
:■-  -l.i'ed  f.  r  ?"ebru.iry  14  He  is  chiir»;ed 
w.tti  violation  ...!  .secti.n  f)3  24,3  of  the  St.iie 
statutes 

Elsewhere  S'.i-e  [x.lue  arrested  twi.  <lis- 
tributors  .li.d  .1  w.iri.mt  Is  pending  for  .i 
third. 
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Seab<n»rd  DlsiiibutDrs,  of  313  Piirk  Avenue, 
E)i>t  Hartford,  whs  arreslcd  under  ihe  same 
BtntvUory  violation  b*  the  retailers. 

MaJ  Leslie  Williams,  executive  officer  of 
the  Connrctlcut  State  Police,  reported  that 
«|)[)rMXimiitPly  1.600  to  2.000  records  were 
cniiflscated  Ht  tjpaboard  with  the  possibility 
of  m.my  iiMrr  being  withdrawn  from  the 
store 

Police  arrested  Marvin  Glnsburg.  of  New 
Britain,  vice  president  of  the  operation. 

In  Hartford.  Major  Williams  reported  that 
Trinity  Record  Distributors,  of  477  Park  Ave- 
nue, had  also  been  charged.  Some  562  rec- 
iirds  were  confiscated  and  Jack  Manus.  of 
West  Hartford,  a  sU)re  employee,  was 
arrested 

Later.  Pasquale  William  Ciervo.  33.  of  160 
Water  Street,  proprietor  of  Clervos  TV  &  Mu- 
sic Center.  148  Center  Strret.  was  arrested 
for  seJIlng  the  records  and  he.  too.  posted 
»500  bond 

Tlie  Southlngton  arrest  was  made  by  State 
Police  Detective  John  Falvey  and  Detective 
Lt.  Henry  Nuncmacher  and  Sgt  Frank  Trl- 
ano.   of   the   Southlngton   department 

In  Walllngford.  p'>llce  raided  Barker's  Dls- 
cmint  Store,  on  Sovath  Colony  Street.  De- 
tective John  Ccl.  Of  the  Walllngford  police 
and  Trooper  Paul  Stensland  and  Police- 
woman Ann  DcMatteo,  arrested  Ralph  Nappl, 
39.  of  311  South  Elm  Street.  Walllngford 
Nappl  Is  assl.stant  manager  of  Barker's. 

According  to  Major  Williams,  this  Is  the 
first  time  any  arrests  of  this  nature  have 
ever   been  made  In   Connecticut 

"The  whole  matter  was  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  Merlden  Journal."  Williams 
said,  "and  they  conducted  a  considerable 
Inquiry  " 

The  Ht..te  police  c.fflcl.-\l  explained  that  the 
arrests  were  made  possible  as  a  result  of 
Joint  ciHiperatlon  of  kx-al  and  State  police 
officers 

These  .irre.sis  according  to  Major  Williams, 
.should  do  much  to  stop  the  sale  of  these 
records  in  the  State  He  indicated  that 
more  arrests  might   follow. 


Jul  KNAL     INVESTU.ATION     PaVLD     W\Y     TO 

Abkests 
I  By  Tom  Affliutoi 
( Norr  On  Wednesday.  January  24.  the 
Merlden  Journal  called  in  district  and  State 
law  enforcement  officers  to  listen  to  a  new 
crop  of  so-called  party  records  and  to  turn 
over  U3  the  officials  Information  gathered 
during  weeks  of  Investigation  by  this  news- 
paf>er  At  the  2ij-hour  conference  In  the 
l>>ard  rc«im  of  the  Journal  were  MaJ  Leslie 
W  Williams  of  the  State  police.  James  Var- 
rone.  chief  prosecutor  of  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Court:  Meriden  PoUce  Chief  Henry  Maguder; 
Hamden  Police  Chief  Robert  Thatcher;  San- 
f  ird  H  Wendover.  editor  of  the  Journal; 
IXjnald  D'EIia.  city  editor  of  the  Journal, 
and  Tom  Afflnlto.  Journal  reporter  who  did 
alm(j»t  all  of  the  legwork  on  the  Investiga- 
tion After  hearing  the  records,  the  law  of- 
ficers agreed  that  these  new  party  records 
had  crossed  the  line  of  mere  robust  humor 
.md  had  entered  the  realm  of  obscenity. 
Hiey  decided  to  move  ag.ilnst  retail  sale  of 
the  record.s.  using  infcirmatlon  gathered  by 
the  Journal  as  a  base  for  obtaining  their 
own  evidence  for  Introduction  In  court.  At 
the  request  of  the  enforcement  officers  the 
Journal  withheld  a  Btory  It  had  prepared  for 
Its  editions  of  January  25.  agreeing  It  might 
hinder  attempts  of  the  police  to  gather  evi- 
dence for  court  Below  Is  the  story  the 
Journal  withheld  from  publication  on  Jan- 
uary 25  I 

.Sex.  perversion,  and  profanity  are  among 
the  subjects  dealt  with  In  a  series  of 
"comedy  "  party  records  that  have  flooded 
Connecticut  In  recent  weeks 

The  records,  labeled  For  adults  only," 
are  sold  In  open  display  In  most  Instances, 
and  they  are  known  t-o  be  available  In  Meri- 


den, Walllngford.  Southlngton,  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Bridgeport,  among  other 
places. 

The  Merlden  Journal  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  growth  of  these  new  party  records 
In  Connecticut  and  has  turned  over  its 
findings  to  State  and  city  police  and  to  the 
office  of  the  prosecutor  of  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

Produced  by  a  New  York  City  firm,  these 
records  are  on-the-spot  recordings  of  actual 
nightclub  performances.  Throughout  the 
records,  there  Is  constant  reference  to  sexual 
Intercourse,  sexual  organs  of  both  male  and 
female  and  to  all  types  of  perversion  and 
unnatural  sex  acts 

In  addition,  the  records  are  flavored  with 
an  almost  constant  use  of  profanity.  And  in 
some  cases,  the  performers  tell  stories  which 
tend  to  disparage  certain  religious  beliefs. 

These  party  records  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  comedy  recordings  of  such  estab- 
lished comedians  as  Shelly  Berman.  Mort 
Sahl.  Bob  Newhart.  and  Jose  Jlmlnez. 

Attempting  to  establish  that  the  records 
are  handled  by  most  cf  the  area  record  shops, 
the  Journal  purchased  records  at  two  outlets 
in  Merlden.  two  In  WalUnpford.  one  each  in 
Southlngton.  New  Haven,  and  Hartford.  All 
but  two  of  the  purcha'^es  were  made  from 
open  floor  dlEp;ay  In  (  nly  two  Instances. 
the  salesman  had  to  go  under  the  counter 
to  supply  'he  disc. 

In  addition  to  personal  purchases,  a  tele- 
phone survey  of  record  stores  Indicated  that 
these  records  may  be  purchased  in  Brldge- 
p<irt.  Newlngton.  Manchester.  Middletown. 
New  Britain,  and  Waterbury. 

Sales  clerks  report  the  records  are  moving 
briskly.  alThou<:h  there  has  been  no  known 
advertising  In  public  mediums.  Word  of 
mouth  Is  carrying  the  news  from  customer 
to  potential  customer 

The  Journal  also  learned  that  Connecticut 
dealers  can  get  the  recordings  from  at  least 
one  Hartford   Independent  distributor. 

The  Journal  hdd  to  crack  barriers  of  suspi- 
cion, resistance,  secrecy,  and  silence  at  every 
turn  In  Its  successful  attemjn  to  learn  all  it 
could  about  the  records;  who  manufactures 
them,  who  distributes  them,  who  sells  them. 
Produced  with  labels  bearing  the  names  of 
two  different  recording  companies,  the  re- 
cordings, it  turned  out.  were  manufactured 
by  the  same  firm.  They  are  not  listed  In  the 
New  York  telephone  directory,  and  little  Is 
known  abovit  the  organization,  which  was 
formed  only  a  few  months  ago. 

The  12-lnch  records  are  manufactured  at 
the  regular  33'3-rpm.  speed  and  are  neatly 
packaged.  The  covers  bear  colored  photo- 
graphs of  the  performers  and  In  addition  to 
mentioning  that  the  recordings  are  for 
adults,  the  words  "Not  for  air  play."  are  also 
inscribed 

The  cover  photographs  are  not  lurid  or 
sug^iestive  and  give  no  Indication  as  of  the 
contents  except  for  the  titles,  which  are  sug- 
gestive and  of  the  double  entendres  nature 
About  five  little-known  night  club  come- 
dians make  most  of  the  recordings. 

Reports  are  that  In  New  York  the  records 
of  these  performers  have  gone  under  the 
counter. 

In  Merlden.  more  record  outlets  don't 
carrv  the  records  than  do. 


P.\RTY    Records    Seized;    Two    Arrests    M.ade 
He3E 

On  information  supplied  by  the  Meriden 
Journal.  State  troopers  and  local  police  offi- 
cers yesterday  arrested  eight  persons  in  six 
Connecticut  cities  on  charges  of  violating 
a  State  statute  prohibiting  the  selling  of 
obscene  phonograph   records. 

Two  of  the  arrests  were  made  in  Meriden 
yesterday  morning  on  warrants  issued  by 
James  Varrone,  chief  prosecutor  of  the  Sev- 
enth Circuit  Court. 

At  11 :15  a.m.  State  troopers  arrested  Prank 
Cessarlo.  57,  of  49  Parker  Avenue,  at  Barker's 


Discount  Store  on  East  Main  Street      Six  so- 
called   party   records  were  seized  there. 

The  charge  against  Cessarlo  was  the  same 
as  that  placed  against  the  seven  others  ar- 
rested—violation of  section  53-243  of  the 
State  statutes. 

Cessarlo,  a  clerk  In  the  record  department 
at  Barker's,  was  later  released  after  posting 
bond  of  $500.  Trial  was  set  for  February  14 
ii    circuit  court. 

Shortly  after  noon,  Meriden  Sgt.  Henry 
Przyblo  and  State  Trooper  John  Bonolo 
arrested  Mrs.  Irene  Azzolina,  40,  of  44  Wood- 
lawn  Terrace,  at  Azzolina's  Music  Box.  49 
Colony  Street,  also  seizing  one  record. 

She  also  posted  borid  of  $500.     Trial  was 
set  for  February  14. 
The  other  arrests: 

Joseph  Cohn,  K.usic  Box,  Hamden  Shop- 
ping Plaza,  Dixwell  Avenue.  Hamden 
Twenty-two  records  were  seized. 

Marvin  Glnsburg.  of  New  Britain,  vice 
president  of  Seaboard  Distributors  and  Park 
Distributors,  of  313  Park  Avenue,  East  Hart- 
ford.    About  2,000  records  were  seized. 

Jack  Manus,  of  West  Hartford,  an  em- 
ployee of  Trinity  Record  Distributors,  477 
Park  Avenue,  Hartford.  About  1,500  records 
were  seized. 

Pasquale  W.  Ciervo,  33,  of  160  Water  Street. 
Southlngton,  proprietor  of  Clervo's  TV  an* 
Music  Store.  148  Center  Street,  Southlngton, 
where  11  records  were  seized. 

Ralph  Nappl,  39,  of  311  South  Elm  Street, 
Walllngford.  assistant  manager  of  Barker's 
Discount  Store.  South  Colony  Street.  Wall- 
lngford. Walllngford  Detective  John  Cel 
and  Policewoman  Ann  DeMatteo  and 
Trooper  Paul  Stensland  also  seized  125 
records. 

Antonio  Cruz,  of  98  Russ  Street.  Hartford, 
clerk  at  E.  J.  Korvette's,  915  Main  Street. 
Police  seized  134  records. 

Some  35  officers,  both  State  and  local, 
working  in  two-,  three-,  and  four-man 
teams  staged  the  raids. 

Maj.  Leslie  W.  Williams,  administra'.se 
officer  of  the  State  police,  credited  the  Jour- 
nal with  starting  the  investigation  which 
produced  the  arrests.  Major  Williams  also 
said  the  arrests  were  the  first  made  under 
section  53   243. 

The  Journal  reported  its  findings  to  State 
police  at  a  conference  in  the  newspaper's 
bdrd  room  on  January  24. 

At  the  request  of  the  police,  the  paper 
withheld  publication  of  a  story  on  the  In- 
vestigation in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
collect  evidence  of  violation  of  the  statute. 

The  story  of  the  arrests  moved  on  the  State  ' 
news    wire    and    received    wide    coverage    in 
other  newspapers. 

Bond  for  each  was  set  at  $150. 


Secrecy  M.^rks  Operations  of  Party  RE.cor.DS 

Thousands — possibly  tens  of  thousands — 
of  the  latest  variety  of  party  records  have 
been  sold  in  Connecticut,  yet  information 
about  their  manufacturers  and  methods  of 
distribution  is  as  hard  to  find  as  a  midget  on 
a  basketball  team. 

The  records  themselves  list  no  address  of 
the  recording  company,  or  where  they  are 
manufactured. 

Tlie  names  of  the  companies  on  the  labels 
have  no  telephone  listings. 

The  record  firms  don't  go  in  for  advertis- 
ing. 

Representati^eE  of  the  record  firms,  once 
they  are  found,  are  evasive  and  refuse  to 
tell  you  much. 

Only  through  the  most  diligent  and  per- 
sistent digging  was  the  Merlden  Journal  able 
to  learn  anything  about  who  makes  the 
records  that  have  brought  about  the  arrest 
of  nine  retailers  and  distributors  in  six  Con- 
necticut cities. 

The  arrests,  made  in  synchronized  raids 
by  State  and  municipal  {XJlice,  came  about 
after    the   Merlden   Journal    turned    over    to 
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law  ei'.f  ircement  agencies  liiformathjn  g.ith- 
ered  Jrom  a  long  investigation  of  the  new 
party  records  and  their  s.vle  and  distribution 
In  Connecticut. 

The  arrests  were  made  \inder  a  State  ob- 
sceni'y  statute,  but  m  no  u;stances  were  the 
arrests  made  f.^r  printed  literature  or  photos 
Sale  of  records  was  Uie  only  charge  involved 
The  Journal  first  became  tr.terested  when 
P.pporltT  T  Jin  AfflnitAi,  on  a  hunch  bought  a 
1  ):igplay  record  by  Pearl  Williams  called  A 
Trip  Arcjund  the  World  Is  Not  a  Cruise  ' 
It  was  boUsjht  in  one  o;  the  stores  raided 
PYlday  morning  by  police 

He  played  tlie  record,  then  brought  It  to 
the  attention  of  Donald  DElia,  Journal  city 
editor 

Sanf.-rd  H  Wendover,  editor  of  thg  Jour- 
nal was  told  about  the  record  and  Its  ^on- 
tent.  Afflnitt).  meanwhile,  had  learned  there 
were  (^I'her  records  of  the  same  type. 

A  meeting  was  set  up  for  D  Ella  and  Wen- 
dover U)  hear  the  record  for  themselves 
Both  sides  of  the  12-lnch,  longplay  record 
were  played 

P.irty  records  are  nothing  new  on  the 
American  scene.  Everyone  remembers  them 
A  comedian  In  a  recording  stid:'>  told  a  lot 
of  risque  J  <Kes  th.it  no'.er  qu.te  gcjt  to  the 
point,  and  they  were  genenilly  re!t;drded  as 
pretty  clean  fun.  You  wouUln  I  play  them 
in  front  of  the  kids,  maybe,  but  you  couldn't 
reilly  c.ill  'hem  dirty 
This  was  something  else. 
Tliroughout  both  sides  of  tlie  record  there 
were  the  most  open,  to  the  point  descrip- 
Ut>ns  of  exotic  situations  There  were  re- 
peated reference  to  male  and  female  sexual 
organs.  The  record  was  laced  with  gutter 
JiiKes  aht  ut  hnmosex'.ialitv  and  unnaturu! 
sex  acts  Religious  and  nationality  groups 
were  frequently  the  object  of  ridi^'ule 

There  seemed  to  be  no  ls.sue  of  freedom  of 
speech  lnv(jlved  here  There  dldn  t  seem 
to  be  anv  way  the  performances  could  be 
arguable  .us   works   r^i  art 

The  Journal  decided  to  gather  ri.s  much 
Information  as  it  could  about  stores  selling 
the  records,  their  manufacturers  and  Con- 
necticut distrlbut'ifs  The  Information 
would  be  '.urned  over  to  the  law  enforcement 

iffl'-Mli        ^ 

Company  funds  were  made  avail.ible  to 
purchase  records  in  its  many  st<;res  in  the 
distrii-t  .IS  Kpeded  to  piove  that  sale  of  the 
records  w.is  widespread  Purch.ises  "would 
be  made  in  Hartford  .md  New  Haven.  to<i 

The  Journal  made  purchases  at  two  out- 
leta  In  Meriden.  two  In  Wallmgford  one  \\\ 
New  Haven,  and  one   In  Hartford 

Ail  record  outlets  In  Menden  were  checked 
Only  tw  I  carried  the  rp<-i>rds 

The  reporters  bought  reC' Tds  by  these  per- 
formers Pe.irl  William.^.  Belle  Barth  B  S. 
PuUy 

They  were  all  on  the  label.s  of  either  Sur- 
prtsp  Records  or  Alter  Hoius  Records.  The 
albums  were  neatly  and  professionally  pack- 
agwl.  with  phot.jgraphs  of  the  performers  on 
tlie  album  covers  The  photos  were  not  sug- 
gestive 

The  albums  were  marked  'for  adults 
only"  and  not  for  use  on  the  air 

One  of  the  records  was  a  s(  ii  t  of  anthology 
of  a  number  of  party  record  periormers. 

Afflnlto  and  his  city  editor  conferred  at 
leiigtli  about  how  they  would  set  about 
gathering  information  about  the  party  rec- 
ords 

They  noted  that  all  of  the  records  they 
had  pvirchased  were  produced  by  either  Sur- 
prise or  After  Hours  Because  they  crtiss- 
advertised  'Ui  their  albums.  It  was  deduced 
that  they  were  one  and  the  same  company, 
The  New  York  City  phmie  directory  was 
checked  for  listings  of  th(.«e  two  firms. 
There  was  none.  The  long-distance  operator 
wa*  asJted  Lf  there  were  numbers  for  either 
firm.     No  luck. 


There  Is  a  na'ional  tr.uie  publication  for 
the  mu.sic  and  recording  Industry.  It  car- 
ries pitjes  of  ads  on  rec^rd-s  and  where  re- 
tailers car.  get  them.  It  might  have  an  ad 
by  Surprl.se  .  r  After  H.urs  A  copy  of  the 
publication  was  purcl.ased  It  had  no  ads 
by  Surprise  or  After  Hours 

Pernaps  a  call  to  the  publication  Itself 
might  turn  up  some  Information.  A  staff- 
man  there  ga\e  a  Manhatu\n  addre«s  for  Sur- 
prise and  After  Hours  records  He  didn't 
have  a  phone  number.  He  aald  their  records 
were  not  generally  sold  above  the  counter. 

Meanwhile.  Tom  Prltchard.  suburban  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal,  was  brought  Into  the  In- 
quiry. He  Instructed  Gerald  Mac:I,ean.  st«n 
reporter  In  the  Sjuthington  bureau,  to  sur- 
vey S<juthlngton.  Two  SouthlnRt.<.in  stores 
cirrled  the  records,  he  reported  He  made  a 
purchase  at  one  of  the  stores 

AfBnito  and  D'Ella  conferred  to  figure  out 
a  way  to  get  Information  about  the  tlrm-% 
on  the  record  labels.  The  same  day  a  call 
WHS  made  to  the  department  of  the  state  at 
Albany.  NY.  This  department,  as  In  Con- 
necticut, has  on  file  certificates  of  Incorixj- 
ratlon  of  firms  In  Its  State. 

An  aid  there  gave  the  directors  at  Surprise 
Records,  two  men  and  a  woman.  One  of  the 
men  was  a  Broadway  lawyer.  The  Arm  was 
incorporated  only  last  October,  according  to 
Albany. 

It  was  decided  that  a  personal  look  at  the 
M  .nhattan  address  might  be  enlightening  A 
reporter  drove  to  New  York  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  17.  He  found  that  the  address 
was  one  of  a  mldtown  skyscraper  offlc 
building 

He  went  Into  the  lobby  and  looked  at  the 
wall  directory.  There  was  no  listing  for 
Surprise  Records  or  After  Hours  Records. 
There  was  one  listing  of  a  record  firm  of  an 
entirely  different  name 

Back  in  Menden  the  next  day.  a  check  of 
the  New  York  phone  directory  listed  a  num- 
ber for  that  company.  The  number  was 
called  person  to  person  for  anyone  in  Sur- 
prise Records.  A  woman  at  the  other  end 
said  there  was  no  one  there  Just  then.  She 
suggested  calling   back   In  about  un  hour 

The  call  was  made  again  an  hour  later  for 
anyone  In  Surprise  Records.  A  woman 
wanted  to  know  who  was  calling  The  caller 
said  he  was  from  Connecticut  She  said  to 
hold  the  line  About  20  seconds  later  she 
said.    "There's  no  one  here  right   now.  " 

The  operator  asked  If  there  would  be  some- 
one there  later.  The  woman  replied,  "may- 
be. "  Then  the  woman  at  the  other  end 
wanted  to  know  'the  nature  '  uf  the  caller's 
business.  He  replied  that  he  wanted  In- 
formation on  the  possibility  of  purchasing 
a  large  quantity  of  Surprise  Records  and 
would  like  to  know  the  name  of  a  Connect - 
lc\it   distributor 

Can  t  a  record  store  help  you?'  she  a*ked 

"No  ■■ 

"Well,  we  can't  tell  you  that  either  "  she 
said  in  closing. 

The  Journal  still  didn't  know  any  Con- 
necticut distributors  of  Surprise  or  After 
Hours  Records.  Prltchard.  the  Suburban 
editor,  learned  from  an  Industry  source  that 
Hartford  was  one  point  of  dl.strlbutlon  for 
Belle  Barth  and  Pearl  Williams  records 

This  was  confirmed  by  calls  to  two  distrib- 
utors in  Hartford.  Each  gave  wholesale 
price  quotations  on  the  records  One  of  the 
distributor's  Belle  Barth  record  was  on  a 
label  other  thiin   Surprise  or  After   Ho\irs 

A  telephone  survey  of  record  stores  In  a 
half  dozen  other  Connecticut  cities.  Includ- 
ing Bridgeport.  Waterbury,  Mlrtdlefown  and 
New  Britain,  conftrmed  that  sale  of  the 
records  In   the  8tate   w.is   wlde'spread 

All  the  Information  was  co<irdliiated  at  a 
meeting  of  Wendover.  D'Ella.  Afflnlto  and 
Carter   H    White     general   manager. 

The  Journal  called  In  enforcement  f^fTlclals 
on  the  State  and  local  level,  played  the  rec- 


ords for  tliem  aid  turncil  over  Informa'l-  n 
the  new<«paper  had  gathTed  In  lt«  Investiga- 
tion The  law  ofncers  took  It  from  there. 
sending  plalnrlothesmen  out  to  retail  outlets 
to  make  their  own  jiurcha-'e-s  and  giithtr 
cvldrnce   before   the    r.ilds. 

TrENtJ  Exposed  to  PartT  Dtskis 

The  wholesale  distributors  of  the  f\pc  of 

party  reo>rds  seized   l.tst  Friday  In  raids  by 

St.ite  and   municipal    police   Were   willing   l.> 

A.  sell  hundrid.    of  the  albums  to  a  college  stu- 

^dent    aUh.>ugti   t  iie  record  covers  are  plainly 

marked     for  iidull-a  only 

.\ls»».  It  hiis  been  learned  by  the  Journal. 
whose  investigation  led  to  last  Friday's  raids, 
that  ,a  one  <  f  the  retail  outlets  h;t  by  polue. 
tv  teeiuiged  boy  had.  in  fact,  been  fcelllng  par- 
ly records  of  the  type  seized 
'  Sever.il  wcrks  ago  a  college  student  ci'.Ied 
two  wholesale  distributors  in  Hartford  dis- 
trict Both  of  the  hrnis  were  w  l.oieeal'TS  of 
the  records,  which  deal  with  erotic  behavior, 
homosexuality,  and  unnatural  sex  afts. 

In  each  cat*,  he  t.>id  the  distributor's  rep- 
resentative that  he  W.Li  a  nu-rnb*  r  of  u  cdlt-gf 
group  which  was  trjlng  t>  raise  money 

Would  the  dlstrlbutc-r  quo«e  him  a  pri'  e 
on  a  large  quantity  of  Belle  Barth  recordo  ' 
In  each  cas<>  the  distributor's  representative 
qvioted  a  price  and  wanted  to  cl>fe  a  de.il 

In  neither  case  w.us  the  distributor  In'er- 
ested  In  the  caller's  age,  .ilt hough  only  a  de- 
cidedly small  number  of  college  .students  are 
21    or  over. 

In  neither  C:ise  did  the  dl.strihutor  .se<in  to 
be  interested  In  whether  the  records  would 
l)c  sold  to  the  gt-neral  public  or  to  other  col- 
lege students,  under  "_1  (^r  otherwise 

.\t  one  of  the  stores  raided  (not  in  Merl- 
den.  by  Uie  way  j  polue  rejiotted  that  a  teen.- 
ii^e  boy  had  made  a  sale.  When  the  store 
was  hit  by  police,  hfiwever,  an  older  m«'mt>er 
of  the  firm  came  forw.ird  to  t.ike  re.>-p.  .n.sl- 
billly  and  tje  arrested 

The  records  are  market  "For  .idult-s  onl>' 
but  tliere  Ls  no  way  of  being  certain  the 
records  will  remain  m  adult  hands 

Police  theorize  that  In  many  homes  records 
tK)Ught  by  parents  are  played  by  children 
when  mom  and  dad  go  out  for  the  night 

They  tlieorize.  too  that  m.ii.y  purrh.ises 
are  made  by  i>ersons  over  "21 

There  Is  concern,  too,  iha'  teenagers  n..iy 
find  a  way  to  order  'he  records  by  mall,  tliu.s 
the  desire  of  law  esiforcemcnt  agencies  to  dry 
up  How  of  the  records  completely. 

All  of  the  retailers  and  wholesalers  ar- 
rested last  Friday  were  charged  under  the 
State's  general  obscenity  statute,  but  in  no 
Instances  were  arre.s'^  coniiected  with  prlntetl 
literature  "r  phot ogi  .i[)hs  Sale  of  the  rec- 
ords WAS  the  only  violation  alleged.  It  shouM 
be  em|>h.isi/.ed 

Tliree  wholesale  d.strihutl.  n  flrnns  were  hit 
by  police  latt   Fridav       'Ihpy  were: 

Trinity  Records  Di.stributors  of  East  Hart- 
ford, and  Seaboard  Distributors  and  PiirV; 
Distributors.  brUh  at  the  same  addre.ss  in. 
East  Hartford,  where  1  700  records  were  seized 
<m  b<ith  sides  of  the  buihllnn  One  m.in  was 
arrested  as  an  oflivial  uf  both  of  the  latter 
two  comf).inifs 

In   Pastor  s   Maii  :   Oti.scrNirT  Cat^ikc 

The  sale  of  offcolor  party  records  Is  by 
no  means  limited  to  distribution  throu^th 
the  retail  record  stores  that  dot  the  main 
streets  of  e\  ery  American  community. 

Tills  Is  big  buaiiicss—so  big  lu  fact,  that 
mail-order  houses  have  been  set  up  for  the 
sale  of  Uiese  records.  A  check  or  a  money 
order  will  get  you  one  of  these  recording.s. 
regiirdless  of  age 

These  companies  send  out  thousands  of 
catalogs  advertising  their  wares  and  un- 
doubtedly they  do  a  voluminous  buslnes? 
Who  gets  these  catalogs  and  how  do  you  pet 
on  their  mailing  list? 
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Just  recently,  after  the  Journal's  disclos- 
ures about  party  records  began,  a  Merlden 
minister  came  forward  and  told  a  rather  re- 
markable story. 

It  seems  that  this  clergyman  had  occasion 
t(j  purchase  a  book  dealing  with  public  and 
parochial  education  a  number  of  months 
ago  However,  once  he  got  his  book  be  began 
receiving  advertising  for  "obscene"  literature 
and  records. 

"This  company  actually  sold  a  number  of 
very  legitimate  bi.x)ks."  the  minister  said. 
■  However,  they  sold  this  fibscene  material 
In  addition  Once  they  got  your  name  for 
an  order  of  any  kind,  they  put  you  on  their 
mailing  list." 

The  Irony  of  the  Mtuation  is  that  this 
material  is  always  mailed  to  the  Merlden 
clergyman  with  .m  nddress  bearing  the  title 
Rev  " 
Tlie  Ijrochure  w.is  turned  over  by  the 
("lergyman  to  Chief  of  Police  Henry  J  Ma- 
guder.  who  made  its  contents  available  to 
t  he  Journal 

What  sort  of  records  are  they  trying  \o 
peddle''  Here  .s  an  ex.imple  of  their  .Novem- 
ber catalog 

One  gro\ip  of  re -ord.s  Is  railed.  "Fax  Wild 
Party  Series  '  What  are  these  disks  like? 
Here's  the  way  the  comp,,ny  describes  them 
■Rollicking,  frollrklng  tales  of  sin  and 
seduction  to  titllate  funlovlng  adults  '  •  • 
The  service  songs  albums  feature  songs 
ab<.ut  the  hell  holes  of  the  world,  ofTicers. 
carousing  and  Jadeil  whores  "  "Mi.ss  VD  of 
C'lU.im,"    and    "Our    Fir.'-t  of 

I  Portion  nf  tUle  deleted  by  editor  i 

Another  series  ad\erti.sed  "uiu  en.-^ored 
smoker  stories"  which  are  described  as  be- 
ing St)  spicy  that  they  "would  blow  out  your 
TV  tube   ' 

The  songs  deRcrll>ed  on  these  album.s  In- 
clude "The  Virgin  and  the  Par.ichute 
Jumper"  and  other  titles  too  suggesMve,  In 
our  opinion,   to  be  mentioned  here 

Two  of  the  special  records  offered  in  the 
circular  were  titled  'Eiortr.-i  "  The  rerords 
are  described  in   the  f(.lUiw"lng  manner 

"Two  of  the  mo.st  electrifying  record"^  e^  er 
prixluced,  the  famous  Erotica  No  1  and  the 
brand  new  Erotica  No  2  combine  'o  bring 
you  a  panorama  of  erotic  exf)erlcnce  never 
before  recorded  Never  bef(5re  have  you  ex- 
perienced such  heart-poundlng  delight.  Inti- 
mate, uninhibited,  startling  beyond  descrip- 
tion Hear  the  actual,  almost  unbelievable 
sounds  of  erotle  love  the  .soft  groans  and 
sighs  and  whisj)ered  words  that  sting  and 
lash  desire  (  •  •  •  OMdi  Tliese  records  pay 
full  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  man's  greatest 
experience  The  cries  and  moans  of  delight 
and  despair,  pain  and  plea-iure,  ecstacy  and 
exultation,  are  a  thousandfold  more  mean- 
ingful and  more  beautiful  than  any  inter- 
pretive art  " 

These  records  are  not  mnnvifactured  by 
the  same  companies  producing  the  party 
rerf)rds  Involved  In  the  police  raids  last  Frl- 
d.ty  Those  were  produced  by  a  New  York 
City  firm  while  the  ones  described  here  are 
handled  by  a  Culver  City.  Calif  outfit,  among 
others. 

In  addition  t<^  their  record  business,  the 
California  mall-order  house  handles  printed 
literature  appealing  to  prurient  Interests. 

One  ."iectlon  Is  headed  by  the  following  de- 
scription. "Full  length  Novels  of  Love.  Sin 
and  Corrviptlon  ■' 

One  of  the  books  Is  called  "Cheating 
Wives  ••  According  to  the  circular.  "They 
made  a  game  of  unfaithfulness" 

Another  Is  called  the  "Male  Virgin."  A 
de'-crlptlon  of  the  contents  states  the  fol- 
lowing "Tlie  unblushing  story  of  a  blushing 
lad  who  was  taught  the  facts  of  life  by  four 
pa.s-sionate  young  ladles." 

The  cost  of  the.se  recordings  run  $4.98  to 
$10.95  Tlie  printed  literature  goes  from  50 
cents  to  $10.  All  are  sold  with  uncondl- 
t!  'iial  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


ADDRESS   BY   GEN.   CURTIS   LeMAY 
AT  ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay  is  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished soldiers.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  steeped  himself  in  the  world  of  mili- 
tary technology,  and  who  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  our  foremost  ex- 
perts on  the  military  potentialities  of 
space. 

General  LeMay  is  also  a  man  who 
speaks  his  mind,  without  being  dogmatic. 
"Like  other  responsible  citizens."  said 
General  LeMay.  in  a  speech  several  days 
ago  before  As.sumption  College  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  most  military  men  try 
to  study  problems  objectively  and  judge 
proposals  honestly.  We  appreciate  prob- 
lems differently  because  of  this  differ- 
ence in  experience.  And  we  do  not  always 
agree.  So  it  seems  to  me  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  some  kind  of  thought  control 
produces  only  one  military  viewpoint 
on  our  problems.  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  our  country.  There  are  many  militarj- 
viewpoint.s." 

I  believe  General  LeMay's  wise  words 
.should  be  particularly  noted  by  those 
who  urf;e  that  our  military  experts  not 
be  permitted  to  speak  on  military  prob- 
lems as  they  .see  them,  and  that  tech- 
nological and  strategic  disputes  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  be  muted. 

In  the  same  speech.  General  LeMay 
discussed  at  length  the  militar>'  implica- 
tions of  space,  as  he  views  them  from  his 
experience  as  a  military  man.  He  points 
out  that,  while  most  people  recoil  from 
the  idea  of  building  military  space  capa- 
bilities, the  Soviets  have  frankly  recog- 
nized the  mihtary  importance  of  space, 
and  they  are  moving  ahead  at  full  speed 
to  provide  themselves  with  maneuverable 
space  craft  and  other  military  space 
capabilities.  If  the  Soviets  achieve  these 
capabilities  before  we  do,  says  General 
LeMay,  not  only  will  they  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deny  us  access  to  space,  but  they 
might  be  able  to  neutralize  our  intercon- 
tinental missiles  and  confront  us  with  a 
choice  of  destruction  or  surrender. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  General 
LeMay's  speech  of  March  28,  before 
Assumption  College,  merits  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  General  LeMay's 
speech  of  March  28  before  the  student 
body  and  faculty  of  Assumption  College. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMav.  Chief  of 
Staft.  U.S.  Air  Porci:,  Assumption  Col- 
lege. Worcester.  Mass..  Wednesday,  March 
28.  1962 

Monslgnor  Desautels.  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  Invitation  to 
speak  here  today  was  a  welcome  one.  Mon- 
slgnor Desautels  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  job  he  has  done  with  the  for- 
eign affairs  program.  And  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  participate.  A  forum 
such  as  this  presents  a  fine  opportunity  for 
an  annual  assessment  of  our  fast-changing 
world. 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  our  national 
position  In  the  world  from  a  military  point 
of  view. 


Tlic  m!llt.iry  point  of  view  is  a  figure  of 
speech  often  used  to  describe  somethinr 
that  really  doesn't  exist  in  our  country,  ih^- 
views  of  our  military  men  dlfler  just  as  much 
as  the  views  of  Congressmen  from  different 
districts,  or  clergymen  of  different  faiths,  or 
scientists  of  dlllerent   backgrounds. 

Like  other  responsible  citizens,  most  mili- 
tary men  try  to  btudy  problems  objectively 
and  Judge  proposals  honestly.  But  we  u.se 
different  background  experience  In  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problems.  We  appreciate  proo- 
lems  differently  because  of  this  difference  in 
experience.  And  we  dont  always  agree.  So 
it  seems  to  me  wrong  to  suppose  that  some 
kind  of  thought  control  produces  onlv  one 
military  viewpoint  on  our  problems.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  in  our  country  There  are 
many  miln:iry  Mowpolnts. 

I  will  speak  to  you  tonight  from  my 
point  of  view  as  a  military  man.  In  our 
world  that  has  witnessed  great  changes  In 
the  last  few  years,  a  military  point  of  view 
must  consider  space  as  a  new  factor  in  our 
foreign  affairs.  I  should  therefore  like  to 
spend  my  allotted  time  In  discussing  th's 
new  factor  that  will  Influence  greatly  our 
country's  future.  And  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe my  Ideas  that  seem  valid  from  my 
background  in  aviation  and  my  experience 
with  military  problems. 

The  field  of  knowledge  that  is  producing 
our  capabilities  in  space  today  has  Its  origin 
in  the  development  of  aviation.  And  the 
problems  of  space  development  are  much  the 
same  as  problems  that  confronted  the 
growth  of  aviation.  But  our  world  has 
changed  swiftly  since  World  War  II  and 
it  Is  changing  swiftly  today.  Now.  we  can 
no  longer  take  long  years  to  recognize  com- 
ing problems  and  more  long  years  to  theorize 
about  their  solution  as  we  did  with  airpowrr 
in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  In  today's  worll 
we  have  a  hostile  competitor  for  the  solu- 
tion of  every  problem^ — political.  technlc:tl. 
and  strategic.  On  the  o"utcome  of  this  com- 
petition depends  our  military  security  and 
our  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  way 
we  were  slow  to  recognize  coming  problems. 
It  was  right  here  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  at 
Clark  University  almost  half  a  century  ago 
that  Dr.  Robert  Goddard  proved  the  validity 
of  rocket  propulsion  principles  in  a  vacuum. 
These  are  the  principles  applied  today  to 
launch  Intercontinental  missiles,  satellite.'; 
into  orbit,  and  Interplanetary  probes.  They 
will  be  applied  to  launch  our  lunar  expedi- 
tion and  return  It  to  earth.  They  will  prob- 
ably be  applied  to  control  maneuverable 
vehicles   In  space  someday.  ^ 

But  It  took  a  long  time  for  us  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  Goddard's  work,  even 
though  he  continued  this  work  until  1945. 
In  1929  he  demonstrated  the  first  success- 
ful liquid  fueled  rocket  flight  at  your 
neighboring  town  of  Auburn. 

Many  times  during  these  years  Doctor  God- 
dard successfully  demonstrated  rocket  en- 
gine performance,  and  technical  reports  oti 
his  work  were  widely  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

But  it  was  after  that.  In  1936,  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Army  Air  Corps  visited 
Goddard  to  assess  ofBclally  the  military  value 
of  his  work.  He  reported  that  there  was 
little  military  value  in  It,  but  that  rockets 
would  appear  useful  to  drive  turbines.  And 
we  did  little  to  exploit  Goddard's  "work  ui.til 
after  World  War  II.  We  can't  afford  to 
make  that  kind  of  mistake  today. 

We  were  not  only  slow  to  recognize  the 
value  of  Goddard's  work.  We  were  also  slow- 
to  see  that  it  was  part  of  a  growing  problem. 
Gcxldard's  work  was  recognized  In  Ger- 
many and  Russia  as  early  as  1920  By  192.3 
a  technical  study  of  the  rocket  In  a  space 
environment  was  published  In  Germany.  By 
1929  the  first  of  nine  volumes  of  an  encyclo- 
pedia on   space  travel   was   published  in  the 
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6o>ieC    L'li.oi'.        Ill     li>JO    '..n.*    t.'«-r:nci:.    A:::.. 
All«r    r«vie»u:^     :tie    wjrk    o:    GoUUaxU    i;.0 
Olivers.    deciU)*>i    '-o    esUiblisli    a    r'Kiei    uf-'- 

fruutxi  '.u  devwiop  luiUCAry  ruiiii.es  Im  '. *i-l 
m«  Hr^t  Soviet  UquiU  pf<.)p«riia;;'.  r  •v.itt't  i**u> 
si;c<.«'sa:ji;y      fl.r«xl  la      IJJ7      l.;e      (.i^T'.iia: 

Arui V  jkitU  A^r  b'jf.e  o(j«ueU  :.ie  r'  .  te"  -v 
s>:«irva  std'.ioii  a'.  tVueiiiu:iue  on  ixie  Ba.".:o 
i«fa  "U.3  :s  Atufre  critry  aeveloi-vevj  zn<t  V  I 
ii'.a  \  _'  aussiles  -if  WorlU  War  II  Thcisf 
iiKssilfS  lAcieii  Li:^.  LUciear  *  ir:-.<rf-Us  to 
ui.tts  '.neiu  tffTev'.'.f  st,r.t:e»c:c  *ertp».:us      A.s. 

tt.-it,  .■«ri;".ers  a'.  K.l£u.:  M'-'sc-  w  Jiiid  Leiun- 
^r  id       A:;J    i;'.-r   'ae  »  tr    ■  •.e\    . .i;j'.  ar«r<i  aikI 

pu:  '-i-  *i.'rlt  .:i  '.r-.i?  ;?*••.  ic:  L\  .•  i:  a  :.uuil>?r  o£ 
Cfftriia;:     'jer-n  i;:.<^i     ii.<J.     :■•..-■>-•>.>-■     ir-jfu     '.fce 

!i!;>»t:<:--s  iiivl  -.unce  opt-r  I'.iuiLi  «as  iiUr^^t'd- 
11  X  ••ifi;  C>«!!;:.t.;'»  Miil  'he  5c  %  ef,  L'r.lun  de- 
ciUtM  •-  )  pursue  '..^e  Je  vei' 'pnieiit  oC  GoU - 
dA-'U  s  iliiow.ei.lii'?  A  e  ai;i<n-.  e-.etj  sa v  ttla: 
lae  C'-'iiUi-tciUa  :■  r  '.I'e  -jir  i  Ci<ic  aiia&»ie  prob- 
lem were  esi.o.  -yr.eti  *ae!!  c""->»ioi.trU  ac- 
i^u.revl  CL^  itui,^*  .eUi^e    •;   .-  A.*fC  pr'-pulsioti 

.Vlter  Jul.  m  jur  s  cie->  *e  .di:  ^  <et p  aieu  "> 
m.:.us  .:  der  •  >  a  tiii'  iev  i.;- dd  irU  s  lunwl- 
ediie  ■*'ju  J  Or-  4i.::eU  bv  .....««?  '*ho  «rante<i 
I'.       W-    'i.:  ;. ■.-•'!  *n.i'.  rueii  wiil  do  wili} 

ineir  *:i.  *.e<U)<e  Aild  pr-j^iertis  Af'uMf  QcC 
ou^y  .rviu  »a.f  riieri  do  w.'-h  '.Qeir  iriowi- 
eii^^e      '..v.      i.-vi'     irse    :r'>ni    *hac    men    :a;1 

•.u  a. 

I  >apu^se  A  r.d  '.%  if  II  is  ".e  ...is;-;  ■ 
nu'ripie      i    iiie    iund    jI    probiei".       .;  i  i 

Afuse  i-MOi  wtutt  meu  [<iil  '.o  do,  '-  _r  i  ;  ^ 
liuie  *«  tailed  f.o  scop  Hitler  xi  Any  pciu', 
ill  a.a  -oui.iuual  march  of  -iUgressiou  Aud 
aiu^^.y  ae  Dfugti',  much  ox  Che  world  to 
ruin 

Ihf.T-  jn-rv  muny  r^ttsoi.s  why  :io  aa'-:<.'t; 
ixuxi  ■>  iu  p  Hither  b«i  jre  his  m.irch  :ii'^ 
Foia.iu  A:id  I  di'U  *;  wt»h  "o  >•. er^inipii; v 
Ul«  -easi.  a.-.  B  .'  )i:e  ;n;por  •  in',  retusii;  was 
Ula'  ao  a..-,  'a  r  i..laii>rf  -i  a.il.^jat-.  jat- 
suli-  •;  L'teraianv  a.iU  *:rHt'">{:  "  .Mpabiiitie«s  in 
bviaif  '..■'.At.    *«?rf     le.iriy   -iupt^ri'  r       •   '.he  oer- 

!'h«;  *'--rtpo;i3  jl  .1.;  rij.i,  r  pv  vt^r-s  wert 
much  ^.iKe-  ind  '..le  C»erriia:i»  aii»<ht  have 
been  i  at'.e  betier  dur'.aj;  Tie  l':>:JO's.  No 
aaiioii  ^..tii  ".ae  wivaii'.i^e  .:  i  ore.ul'.hr'jugh 
a:  aew  *eapoiid  iiid  nor.e  .':e.d  ^rea'  quan  - 
■„.tieB  Jl  iriiiri.  bu'  L'rerm.iav  :i,id  '.ne  <rea' 
est  4  ..ta'iiy  No  jiner  a.r.un  v;ia'.eii  '.at- 
burUei:  ^i  I  .ir>{e  mia'a."  et.'.io.:.-*hm<.'n' 
iHi!,  (."Kfrtliaiiy   J*-    eiopeU    ji.e 

I  •.haix  *e  .■•uiid  .i.ive  ioiaiat<i  ea9ugh 
-  ri  tf^.'  id  i.i*a(<e  iroiii  •.ie  ieveiopnient 
oi  oui  .e«-hiioioijy  u.^  jef.er  Hl'.er  vithou'. 
..trijf  -ytaauai^  irniies  Lo  "iie  <r  e  you  at 
ex:iinp.e  la  l^^-'J  )i.r  N.i-i.'ua.  B  .rena  or 
iiajiaitx'is  puoiibiieii  jne  Ji  ine  rirbt  Studies 
o»  '.le  ,et  pr  pii.sion  ea^uie  Standfurd 
Ml ->:i  It  ^.'t'rier  w  iilecrr  c  i.id  i. ready  Jevel- 
jped  'he  i  iper':n.ii"i{t?r  l*i.s  ^apf r'fiarx*^r 
■-aroiae  e'.P.uoio^y  w  uj  ae  ess«n'.;.i.  t>aj>i.s 
ior  ne  j»->jkii  'i  i  urovet  enni;'.--  iiltjnt. 
years  .;i  f.-r  ,:i  .^iju  !'''--iait  Ahi'.;.--  i  3r'':a.'"; 
\.r  K'T'  ■?  i^.  >T  ^-..i.aeU  bri';*;!  pii't-a-.s  ■  r 
iorOo  ef  ei:)^!:]^^  .\.ad  ■»<•  '..ie  ,'..(»!•■  v  i.-,  -«_■ 
lor  'ihe  Aiii«r  1  ci;:  jr  3r'.*L.sn  le- --i  •pm-a '.  of 
t.ltf  ec  -iigi  if  Bu'-  .1  *r;u.  .ne  i^ie.'tTi.i.as  who 
*er-  -..le  'Ir'*':  "o  riy  a  ;et  i.rpiuae  I'ley 
uid  .1  .a  L  fJ'.i  l'  WHii  Sfverui  ear-i  .I'er  d-ar- 
uig  he  war  '.  lac  -.he  8ri*:!ih  ind  *e  beKHa. 
to  biylU  v'  i.rpi.irips  In  'iie  aieuitaiie 
tilt?      t.>«;rMi«i.3       lad        .oein  a-er  i  ■  ;i;iia. 

jqiia  Ir- 1113 

We  probably  ouuiti  aave  Uio  >in  oeiore 
H;Ufr  AjiU  ;f  we  hitd  had  inerri.  Hitler 
woiiid  .lave  haU  to  reclsoii  with  their  su- 
peru>i-  pm-iormuiice  even  il  he  rtid  hn\e  i 
!»tr<»-    iir    :'irce 

.\ii.  taiT  -'xampl**  After  Marrxni  inVenU-U 
tike    rnUlo     he.   reix  :'<•<(  !'»•.'-'    'hn'     .-ndnr 

•ould  l>e  devj»iopfU  tad  le  described  how 
It  wvuld  work.  It  waant  until  13  vearn 
l*»t«r    tbrtt    the    development    of    radar    was 


>eriou.s.y  ^ozuidcrtd  :a  Brita.a  la  t::ie 
:v.-a:-.'.:a:e  '*e  V-id  .".i-.ae  i<  rae  uxiportaat 
,  Ds«-rv  itvvs  .<:id  *:i:rt:-i  r  ridi:  :r.  our  o*  a 
^■i,",.:.:  .  .\t{A.a  Uie  i'-J^v  »  4j  s«"  .A;:d  »y.e:. 
rad.if  vkAi,  n.UA-:y  deve..  p«'d.  ;t  w.us  a  r<*a. 
Lrfak'.-.r^Uij.a  U'lat  ^Ave  the  Br;t..bJi  t:.e  a^ar  ■ 
j;...  •,:.•:'.  i.-^'i.led  to  *ia  t^.e  Batt.e  -i  Br;'.i-a 
;:.  '.94'"  B  .'  '*e  cvuid  have  had  r  idar  much 
,s.^-:-er  •.'.a  H.-.--  *■  u!  '.  "-  i  ••  !-. '1  t,>  rev-lsuu 
■*■.•  1  •..'■■.„s    •■_. 

01  course  this  k.nd  of  sU*teg:c  aaticlp«- 
t.oa  aad  aeven.>pnient  woaiU  ha\e  be«ii 
v.a;iecl  aa  itrAS  race  But  we  col^bt  have 
deterred  H.t.er  at  leitiit  10041  anough  for 
tlie  rest  of  the  *orld  to  or^anLec  it»  oppo- 
sition to  him  It  wou.d  have  b««n  a  strug- 
gle between  I.iboratories  and  learr.ir.g  and 
men's  mlnd^i  instead  of  »  ruinous  war  We 
dJdti  t  maXe  the  choice  l..>r  the  devel<s9rr.ent 
if  arnu  in  the  1930s  and  we  probably  could 
■;»t  have  done  so  in  '.he  political  climate  of 
■-  ..iv  Hie    y  e  ara 

riie  choice  between  wbat  our  societies 
wiU  do  and  what  they  wiU  cot  do  :s  aiways 
a  p\.illtical  choice  .And  the  pr-jcess  jf  chijoe- 
:::g  ot'^n  takes  ye.irs  longer  than  the  ic'.or. 
Itself   after   the  choice   haa    been   made 

Twenty  year^  after  the  Germans  Itad 
bombed  Loodun  from  2>ppeUns  and  night 
oomber  .iircrait  1:1  V>  r.d  War  I.  we  bad 
only  IJ  B  ITs  Later  the  B  17  waa  the  mai.i- 
stay  'If  jiir  bomber  force  in  Eur-'pe  ;.".  World 
Wjr  U 

Twii  years  a.'ter  we  had  11  B  17  »  that 
flew  140  miles  in  hour  the  Germans  8ew 
'he  ttr^jt  Jet  aircraft  We  ccuJd  have  bad 
B-  17  •«  vears  enrMer  tlian  that  and  we  tried 
<et  them  But  we  9p«nt  Umm*  J9^n  In 
maku:i;  a  choice  P-art  of  '«*»^*»^  UM  duttce 
■«aj    .late.iini^    to    arvument. 

'.Ve  heard  ir^'Umen-^  'liat  Army  bcmban 
jfiouid  net  be  de-4i>(i;ed  to  tly  Tarther  than 
100  mi;e»  trom  jur  jav.reliae  Aiid  this 
tr'^ani-T."  .'ame  '7  years  aiter  the  jid.  early 
\rrr.y  SK.im*>ers  under  Generui  Mitchell  had 
sunk,  the  ctvptured  Germa.i  battleship 
0:it'rwiland  the  Ught  .-ruiaer  F'tink'ijr'-  lad 
the  d'?str'-yer  G-  tOJ  And  la'er  we  sank 
the  obsolete  battleships  4  I'^a  —  .i  Virginia 
aiid  .V-'!x.'  Jerieu  But  sti.l  .;•'  i--.<'irneot  was 
tHat    bombers    weren't   iupv<  ^•";  ■'  ■    a^ore 

than  300  ni..es  .'roni  jur  sh;rf-  :  ;  ^*-  ••ars 
'?t  chi.>ice  were  the  years  when  bt^mot*  were 
'ailing  r^';lar!y  j^n  Chinese  c'les  and  in 
-^a<i;a      in    Bar'-'elona 

Mi'b^  'f  IS  -amk  of  Lindber^jh  s  night  fr'.im 
New  Y  r*  to  Paris  as  the  event  that  drama- 
tized tae  new  er\  of  ivsation  .And  yet.  10 
years  i.'-^-r  L.r:dbergh  s  flight.  Pan  .American 
and  Impenai  .A.rwavs  sarvey  aig'ata  acrtjss 
the  N'T'h  .Atlantic  'were  the  Win.  xad  IJth 
succesalul  nonstop  trinsatiantic  flights  /um- 
pleted  out  jf  85  I'tempts  made  up  '-o  tha' 
time.  So  »e  did  a  *  develop  aviution  »ery 
rapidly  after  Linubervrh  s  flight 

We  had  to  choijse  maiiv  times  between 
what  we  would  do  and  wiiat  we  woUid  not  do 
.n  aviation.  .\nd  there  were  ail  kinds  of 
arguments  about,  each  .-hoice  An  aeronau- 
tical luthority  il  his  day  jaid  tliat  iirpiantjs 
would  never  flv  raster  than  440  miles  per 
hour  There  vere  other  arg'iments  t.hat 
Uiere  wuj  a  ma.ximum  iize  and  *t.'ight  for 
atrpl.iiies  and  '-herefore  i  m.utmiam  ringe 
U1H.X.  lu-piaiies  .-euld  attain.  Later  ther« 
were  irgumen:s  i'xjut  the  sound  barrier — 
we  could  never  fly  laater  tnan  sound.  And 
there  was  the  argument  about  the  heat 
earner  \li  these  arguments  turned  out  to 
■be  wrong  But  they  prolonged  the  time  it 
took  to  make  our  c-hoice  But  the  political 
choice  between  tilings  we  wa.d  do  and 
things  *e  would  not  do  was  determined  Sy 
much  mure  tlian  tJae*>e  u^naicai  arguments. 
There  were  economic  argtimenrj*— axid  there 
were    pluioaophical    arguments 

In  '_he  IJJO  »   I J30  s  wUen  we  were  ueveiop- 
.ag  aviation  we  had  also  pursued  a  policy  01 
disarmamen' -  mainly     nav-i;     disarmament 
The  public    titi'ade  was  'o  iU(;port    i  policy 
of    isoi  .  -Ti    .1    p>o«6ible    and  '^i.ity 


at  m  »■  li.e  p..pv..a:  idea  ti.at  our  country 
&h'iu.d  :■.»■•■  er  o*v  ^nie  la-uiied  In  what  we 
ca..ed  El."  pe  s  wars  wsus  a  very  pt^werlul 
..'.e.i  .\:.<'.  ::  er'aialy  laJl  .eaced  lite  politicil 
f.t  .i.r  D«t»een  tUe  de\e.  pnient  aad  d-- 
l-rineat    .'   new   weapor.j 

.S..W    ve  .'ace  tac  pri.Oiem  ■  1  oL.xXs.a^  *  l..r 
>ke   should   do    and    what    we    srtouid    a-H   do 
about     the    development    of    capabilities     la 
space        .\ad     there    is    technlc.il    argu.me:. 
ecooomic  argumeu'    and  phili^opluv  il  an?-. 
OMnt  atxjut  our  p<  ittioal  cl.oKe 

The  p>!pu;ar  ideas  accepted  by  t.ie  puu.i; 
today  will  prbably  influence  tiie  p>Jiitic«l 
way  we  oUoooc  our  capabilit.es  m  ipac""  Th .' 
p«iwerfu;  Ideas  v:f  t  d  »y  ire  not  the  t..eutra;- 
uy  and  isoiationum  ideas  of  'he  li>20  •  a;td 
liMO's.  Tlie  powerful  ideas  of  t  xl.iy  .•re  n«r. 
Slid  peculiar  to  our  tune 

N<jt  to  many  >ea.-s  a<i^  f  r  -x.i.-ap.e  '.b". 
public  was  accustomed  to  the  idea  'hat  'he 
Defense  Department  would  pr  )v.de  r.;r  our 
external  security  Tlie  j«.b  01  *f'ep...-  .Amer- 
ica secure  w-vs  the  military  s  under  a-  di- 
rection cf  the  Presid«nt.  and  with  apfa  ►pna- 
tious  voted  by  the  Congr««8. 

Today  a  new  phenomenon  has  ■t-aurd  ti 
diaassocia'e  th.s  p  ^hl.o  unags  of  lev-uri'v 
frutfi  the  Defense  Department.  Th.s  phe- 
nomenon fogs  the  vision  It  •  utmodes  clas- 
sical ways  to  deal  witii  sec  irity  pr.^lerr. - 
.Vnd  iC  confuses  .>ur  efforts  to  develop  .1 
workable   nattoaa;   military   s'ratcgy 

ThiA  phenomeni^Q  is  a  condition  m   whicli 
aiany  people  question  waether  ae<-ar'.  .>    will 
in   fact     b*  provided  by  '-he  Armed   P   r -eg  if 
t.*^.--  .    -<1    on    to    perf  ;rm 

H  ,  1         tiie  Armed  F'  r..i:s  pr   v  .de  se- 

curity oy  protecting  lives  and  pnjperty  iroa! 
•acmy  forces  If  tlte  man  <,"j  tlie  stjee' 
comes  to  believe  that  this  type  of  pt/'ectlon 
will  involve  the  destruction  >'f  the  :'t^'  r.^* 
being  protected  is  well  as  •.•e  i^grwi*  r  me 
to  him.  obviousiv  the  .•u.re  .-.aa  ;>ec..nie  1 
painful   as  the  disease  y 

To  a  paraoo  wh»j  believes  tii.s    mi.rary  t 
tlon  no  taayvr   prr^mises   the  '^ecurt'v   trad.- 
"I'-inally  sought   frooa   ir.i.r  irv   lorees 

It  maJtss  little  or  no  dilTerence  '.hat  this 
unage  of  modern  ^^^.^  may  ni  t  be  .  i.id  If 
It  exists  at  all--a.nd  very  lew  will  n  ;»"»Lioi'. 
toat  It  exists — then  it  serves  to  div<  rce  se- 
curity fr  jm  military  :  :r'-es  .11  tii«»  public 
OLind. 

This  :s  the  lubject  I  want  tn  dea.  *;'n  »• 
tills  point  I  feel  this  is  vra.  baick_'^')ur.«; 
not  only  to  the  stjlution  <;I  m'>dem  niilr.iry 
prublsma  in  ip-ice  bu'  U)  ma.av  tijer  prob- 
.err-.s   u>   we.. 

.\a  a;. Cleat  ■  "ir»'e4  'nicf  *r'  fe  thai  tae  .ir' 
-I  war  IS.  m  '.ne  .ant  re»<.r'.  the  irt  n  xeep- 
lag  ones  ir'wdom  .if  .iction  ITlis  tn<ugn' 
lias  st'xxt  up  ar  1  _;  1  '.^le  lu'es  -i.ld  .."i  perti- 
aent  .here 

When    1.  .d   and   dom*     -ve   aiaintain 

military  lori  es  o  .^vc  us  freedcm  ■  -xer'-:.  <■ 
liatlonal  power  Some  of  our  lew  s:ri:eg?' 
literature  teils  us  that  jur  pr^seat  poarun! 
gives  the  statesman  too  iir.t.e  :.-eed.  in  ol 
action.  "AX)  little  rfxj^  to  m.iai'uvi-r  It  s;iy: 
that  'ijduy  s  nuclear  post  ire  vioesr.  t  lend 
.'self  '<)  -trn'r-.l.  'hat  limred  ic;  •-•.  won't 
rem.un  limited.  .And  it  aLso  s.ivs  tli.!*  ansmle 
lorceu  Jon  t  give  enough  '.me  :  r  letisioii 
i.id  negotiation. 

Well.  I  don  t  ■subscribe  a  hundred  .-er''-:. 
to  all  these  ideas.  I  think  tliiT»>  are  .manv 
ways  that  you  can  muin'aiu  i  aucieur  pos- 
ture and  suil  have  (reeuom  i  utu  i  .\a>l 
I  am  certainly  not  sun_-s:iaK  na-  ve  .i.op 
building  .Taasue  and  maaaeu  weupi  a  <v-,- 
tems — -thev  ire  g'ang  "i  iie  afedfd  :  r  .oir.i- 
yaars  to  come       But    I  do   rei-iKiiize    -a-.s 

Each  aotr.iiiant  war  svstcm  ;  .1  has 
emerged  m  Uila  century  haa  c'ldcd  to  lU- 
cre;we  tlie  diinijpr  atuwined  to  'ne  .«.<erci«e 
of  national  power  and  to  ■impiu-a'e  the 
statesman  s  job  Instead  of  ma«tiug  ills  work 
eaaler  and  giving  mm  tne  variety  1  ption.s 
he  dcaire.>  'hese  new  Aenpons  have  clused  in 
steadily  on  his  m.ineuver  room  until  today 
be  fu—  be  h.is   none    it    til. 


Seiip«''Wer  i'as  *n.  ideal  Uxal  for  the  dlplo- 
z\.i'  War  and  the  tlireat  of  war  were  far 
removed  from  his  shores  and  there  was  all 
kinds  of  time  for  decision.  This  offered  the 
dipii mat  lots  of  maneuver  r'jom. 

B  .■  each  succefding  war  system  built  011 
an  "xpaadiiit!  te<-h.aoiog7.  h-is  cut  int.i  the 
rtaifsniaa.  s  ar*  Large  la.ad  war  system.-? 
for  examiiie  resulted  in  wide  daniiu^e.  huge 
casta,  a.id  tiiey  couidn  t  a.way.i  be  contrcjlied 
for  the  purp./»e  .:  aaiiunal  p<.wer  The  Plrst 
W>  rid  W.ir  K.is  i  ^i./<jd  exump.e  i;f  h.^w  .such 
systems  Could  cxpnad   war  bey. r.d  cra.rr  j1 

Bdure  recently  "ae  >et  D<.nir>er  c.ime  >, :t 
the  scene  to  remi..ve  ..iiid  .md  sea  barrier." 
It  offered  almost  iinres'ric '.*•<!  access  t.j  an 
enemy  »  forces.  It  reduced  the  time  for  de- 
cision. And.  with  .'3  .I'omic  pay.r>Hd.  it  .a- 
creased    the    s«"i  pe   ot    destrtictiiat 

Finally.  t-,d.iy  tiie  ICBM  a.is  sever*".  ."  .im- 
ited  the  st.i*esman  s  nuiaeu  vr  r  »  m  In  a 
word,  titen.  seiurity  lais  decun-d  .lad  the 
exercise  of  national  p<^wpr  li.us  ai-i*::  -istr.i  ted 
.Id   '„echnol<  g^,-    ha-s   adv.ii-.ced 

Faced  w.tn  ■.i.v>  n.ad  a  d..emma.  'he 
statesman  a.ia  tried  to  .ncrcise  his  maneuver 
room  by  oilier  mea.as.  Tliis  search  for  secu- 
rity, excited  by  ariiuntents  over  nuclear 
weniT*  las  h.i.-i  '.nca  'wc  m.i.a  directions  m 
the  ..1.31  •iever.i.  years  ijiie  .av  .ves  nuclear 
dlj»..ra;.i.aiea'  T^te  jtlier  addr^ssj's  various 
ways  t..  dettr  a  .clear  'iar  These  ir"  tito 
rx.wTf  ;.    .deas   „f      vir   unie 

Mwfit  pei.ple  recall  fr-jm  the  .dea  jf  build - 
.r.g  mih'-ary  space  capiiPilities  because  t.tey 
see  '.iiis  as  i  far'her  :ause  f  ir  irajtabiiity  and 
a  needlHs-s  ex'ea.sii  r.  f  i  .aac.ear  arms  race 
that,  lu  '-iieir  view  iiAs  already  gone  to«j  far 
When  you  lump  tlieir  argtiments  ti>gether 
wita  th.  .'■e  -f  the  very  logical  and  calm  fellow 
wh.  i.,i4..,  vlty  try  to  deter  nuclear  w.ar  by 
*aK.-.^  ..e  r.  il  .ear  icapon  .a'-*;  space — since 
we  can  .i..r>'ady  dc  .la  .mpre-saive  ji,n  with  it 
fnm  here  a  earth— when  jcu  get  the  total 
effect  cf  tlti'sp  .u-gameuta,  then  y^u  have  a 
lot  of  t^iugh  .pp<,8iMon  to  militarv  space  sys- 
tems. T  ai  h.ive  «»i-;;ncmic.  'echaical  and 
philosopnica.  -.pposji-ii.n. 

But  There  Us  ate  p<aitt  wh.iii  ^i:  i  tl-.ese 
miss 

Their  cr.tire  '•mphaais  is  .n  '.iie  auclear 
WPiipi  r.  -■  me  of  them  favor  auclciu:  dis- 
arm.imer.-  :r  nuclear  arms  central  Others 
strive  :■  r  auclear  de'errence  They  lul  lo«,k 
on  nuclea;  weap<ai3  ta  the  hist  ,uid  final  f.wm 
of  weapons  that  .man  will  devise — ,uid  as 
'weap<a-..s  -li.!'  w.ll  .i.A-ays  determine  the  nit- 
come  .1  V  ir'i 

They  .o«5k  -n  space  .per  it.or.s  merCiV 
as  an  extension  .,f  'lie  use  i.,r  auc.ear 
weapt.na. 

Thij  may  nor    }e  T.e  :ase  .it    i.i 
Our  national   security   m   the  f.iture   mav 
depend    on    armament.8    far    different     from 
any  we  knew  t.xlav      .\nd.   oeiieve  me.   tney 
won  t  be  ultimate   weapr.ns  either 

Perhiips  they  *a^  ne  weapons  that  eaaoie 
is  to    aeu-ralize   eur-h-iased   ICBM  s. 

Perhaps  t.liev  will  ae  weap<.ns  'Jiat  strike 
with  the  speed  ,f  .ajh-  That  kind  of  spee<l 
makes  the  la.iloO  mile  an  aour  ICBM  a 
relatively   slow -mi  y.i-.i;^   t.ir:?et 

If  a  new  gpnerat..on  ol  space  ii-eapons  can 
neutralize  ^n  .igjire-ssor's  ICBM  s.  then  'uhe 
world  will  enter  a  aew  era  .n  v.iri.ire.  or  in 
the  prevention    ii    w  irf. ure 

What  I  am  saving  .s  that  space  capabili- 
ties may  bring  ahtuit  the  tecauoiogiciu  dis- 
arm.aateat    .jt     nuclear    weapons 

Lf  aie  .51VP  yiai  one  ar'.ef  exampie  .,(  what 
1    ar.   ".i.iciat^  about 

Beam-directed  energy  weapons  may  be 
laed  .a  space  .And  il\e  energy-  directed  by 
these  weapons  couid  travel  ai-rV>8a  space  es- 
sentially with  the  speed  at  light.  ThiB 
wraud  be  an  invuiUatjle  characteristic  for 
the  interception  of  ICBM  xarheads  and  th<>ir 
flecnvs. 

We've    looked     in*o      the     phenc^meaa     as- 
sociated with  -h      i'.r.ci    If   ve.apcn      W"  have 
•Evidence    rrf;m    scaen'irii'    paper-?    they    have 
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published  that  the  Soviets  are  also  in- 
terested. And  Khrushchev  himself  has 
Doaated  pubUcly  about  fantastic  weap^ins.  ' 
Suppose  the  Soviets  were  first  to  de- 
velop advanced  weapons  of  this  sort  and  to 
employ  them  aboard  maaeuvenae  space- 
craft' 

If  they  could  neutralize  our  ICBM  s  w.th 
such  a  system,  they  could  chainge  the 
balance  of  decisi'.  e  power  m  their  favor 

If  they  could  aeutrahze  satellites  and 
-^pacpcraft  -s-ith  such  a  weap<.n  they  cculd 
prevent  us  from  developiag  ^r.  eqaal  de- 
Icnae   agaiitst    their    ICBM's. 

And  they  could  even  prevent  us  front 
gang    into    space    ftr    peaceful    purposes 

I  don't  think  it  is  a.a  exa.jgeration  to  sav 
that  with  such  a  capability  an  enemy  W'luld 
have  the  potent.al  to  dcmir.ate  the  -A-'-rld. 
He  wculd  have  the  military  superiority 
essential  to  supp'-.rt  all  forms  cf  aggres.sive 
p<5licies  to  pursue  h.s  objectives 

Never  before  h.is  'here  been  s<i  great  a 
need  to  be  certain  tf  the  steps  we  take  to 
guarantee  our  security  For  -ent-irtes  suc- 
cessful national  military  strategies  have 
been  based  on  principles  if  war  learned  m 
equally  as  manj  ''entunes  --.f  military  ex- 
perience Those  lessens  come  hart!  '  .\nd 
at  great  cost  m  li--es  .\nd  eoid  and  in  .aa- 
tlonal  power 

When  Na'-han  Bedftrd  FV^rrest  said  that 
the  secret  of  success  in  battle  was  'to  get 
there  first  wrh  the  most  men.  '  he  waa  rerng- 
nizlng  principles  of  war  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful for  more  than  2  500  years  We  ignore 
those  lesK<:;ns  at  i:iir  peril  Moderr.  war  is 
far  too  destructive  to  apply  those  principles 
exactly  the  way  General  FV)rrest  would  have 
applied  them  Today,  the  desired  way  to 
apply  those  pnncipies  is  by  strategic  antici- 
pation and  development  Por  If  we  are  not 
the  first  with  the  most  capabilif  we  are 
very  likely  to  be  too  late  with  ttx:  little 

In  the  past  13  years  it  has  been  the  So'ie»-s 
who  have  been  too  late  with  too  little 

The  atomic  bomb  canceled  the  ad- 
vantages of  Soviet  capabihties  for  mass 
aggreaslon  at  the  end  of  W  jrld  War  II  when 
the  Soviets  maintained  extremely  large  mili- 
tary forces  and  begnn  to  build  mixJem  air 
forces. 

The  development  of  our  effective  a:r  de- 
fenses with  miclear  weap>ons  circumvented 
slower  Soviet  efforts  to  develop  a  long-range 
bomber    striking    force 

The  rapid  development  of  the  B-^7  jet 
bomber  force  in  the  Strategic  .Air  Command 
fnistrated  Soviet  Intentions  to  control  'he 
lerospace  m  areas  v.tal  to  cur  interests. 
It  also  countered  their  abili-y  to  employ 
their  masses  of  men  and  aircraf*  in  long 
wars  of  artrltion.  It  forced  them  to  build 
strong  air  defenses  and.  by  diverting  their 
resources,  retarded  the  develnpmen*  of  their 
strategic   striking   foroes. 

In  the  same  manner  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  missile  -;vaiming  systems  and 
second  generation  taall'.stic  missiles  has  frus- 
Tated  Soviet  efforts  to  seize  a  strategic  .id- 
vantage  in  this  area  with  their  ICBM's 

We  have  maneuvered  our  strategic  idvan- 
'iige  to  counter  the  Soviet.s  in  eacn  of  these 
deveiopmen'.^.  But  each  time  they  have 
come  clo.ser  to  winning  the  contest  for 
strategic  advantage.  The  race  for  missile 
dominance  has  thus  f.ar  been  marked  by  an 
incomfortabiy  close  margin  .and  it  h.is  not 
been  clear  who  enjoyed  the  margin.  .And  it 
IS  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Soviets  now 
lead  ufi  m  the  field  of  b<x)ster  thrtist  lor  both 
misfiile  and  space  development 

One  danger  to  otir  security  will  come  from 
Soviet  efforts  to  exploit  this  situation.  An- 
other and  greater  danger  can  come  from  our 
willingness  to  accept  and  perpetuate  this 
status  quo — either  through  fear  of  destabi- 
lizing this  relationship,  or  through  resign- 
tng  ourselves  to  argtiments  'hat  r.othmg  can 
be  done  about  r. 


La  tills  situation,  one  significant  strategic 
requirement  ft^r  both  sides  is  to  develop  the 
capability  to  neutralize  opposing  ICBM's. 
But  we  could  become  preoccupied  with  the 
requirement  stated  this  way. 

■■Ae  could   oecome  so  preoccupied   that  we 

might  overlook  an  equally  Important  one 

tj-i  retain  forces  that  can  control  the  aero- 
spsice.  This  includes  the  area  from  the 
earth  s  surface  all  the  way  up  to  and  mclud- 
utg  what  we  now  know  as  outer  space. 

C.mtrcili.ag  *he  aerospace  from  the  earth  s 
.surface  on  out  into  space  is  going  to  take 
.mode.'-n  -er-icns  of  missiles  and  manned  air- 
cr.if'  a.ad  it  us  grang  to  take  manned  and 
unmanned  spacecraft.  It  would  do  no  good 
to  leapfrog  into  ou*.er  sptice  without  a  simul- 
taae<ous  ability  t.j  control  the  lower  aero- 
spjtce 

I  h.tve  -aid  rr.aay  -.raes  that  I  'Delieve  we 
ut'.uld  r.e- er  replace  tested  and  rel.abie 
weap<3ns  with  new  and  unproven  ones  urit.l 
wo  are  sure  the  aew  one  can  either  do  a 
better  job  or  a  neces-'ary  Job  that  cannot  be 
done  at  all  by  the  old  systems.  In  short  I 
believe  In  having  m-betng  protection  alcag 
with  progress. 

Achievi.ag  that  protection  In-beir.g  along 
■v.-h  progress  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
•vasdom  and  lourage  .n  the  years  immediatelv 
ahead.  We  ^ill  need  in-being  forces  th.it 
can  control  each  stratum  of  the  aerospace 
.M  the  same  time  we  will  have  to  plan  for 
the  future.  The  long  lead  times  to  develop 
modern  xeapou  systems  and  the  fact  that 
those  weapon  systems  could  hand  the  de- 
veloper a  decisive  advantage  wUl  demand 
that  we  handle  our  military  resources  with  a 
balance  f.ir  more  delicate  than  ever  before 
So  when  I  call  for  the  development  of  mil- 
itary space  capabilities  I  am  not  forgetting 
that  there  is  a  simultaneous  requirement  to 
update  our  capabilities  m  the  other  strar.i 
tf  the  aerospace 

Nevertheless,  therp  is  this  fact  of  very  long 
lead  tunes  bet-veen  inception  and  a  combat 
capability  with  modern  weapons.  Tins 
means  that  we  have  to  start  now  on  the 
systems  of  the  future  I  think  we  can  st.art 
with  what  we  know  now 

M.litary  space  capabilities  will  eventually 
be  the  choice  m.ade  by  otir  political  process 
What  we  should  do  is  to  expedite  the  proc- 
ess by  recognizing  the  advantages  of  de- 
veloping military  space  systems  as  quickly 
as  p>08sible. 

We  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  one  thing 
Whatever  we  do.  the  Soviets  already  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  these  new  de- 
velopments and  they  are  moving  at  full 
speed   for  a  decisive  capability  in  space 

If  they  .are  successful,  they  can  deny  spai-e 
to  us.  I  don't  believe  It  Is  necessary  'o 
dwell  any  longer  on  the  strategic  conse- 
quences of  such  a  Situation. 

All  <jf  US  Jem  in  hoping  we  will  make  real 
progress  toward  disarmament  and  true 
peace.  While  we  wait  for  distinct  signs  that 
we  are  m  fact  making  progress  toward  dis- 
armament.  however,  we  must  continue  '>'> 
make  adequate  preparations  for  freeman  s 
defense.  To  prevent  a  fatal  technological 
surprise  m  the  1970's.  those  preparations 
must   include   capabilities   in  space. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOFSE 

A  meiisai^e  fi-om  the  House  of  Repi'p- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  lU 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  Uie 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate  i 

3  l!):?  .A.n  act  I'cr  the  relief  of  Rev  Patrick 
Floyd; 

S.  399  .-^n  .ict  lor  the  relief  of  Lieu  Shui 
Chen: 

5.  1305.  Aa  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kazuo  Ito 
.md  Satcjmi  Itii: 

S  1520.  An  .ict  lor  the  relief  of  Mary  Elii"..- 
beth  Sidor  Poikowska; 
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S.  1578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Yin  Liang: 

S.  1838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felix  Le- 
dlna  Menduza: 

S.  1841  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Zam- 
betouUa. 

3  1874  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Pernandu  Mlahutanl; 

3  2018  An  ..ct  for  the  relief  of  Robert  B 
Kasparek.  Robert  M.  Kearney  Richard  A 
Stokes.  J  R  Whltehouse,  Jr  .  «nd  Herbert 
A    Wolff.  Jr  .  and 

S  2101  An  act  for  the  relief  oj^Alda  M.iry 
Sorliio  Boccalery  ^^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concun>'nce  of 
the  Senate : 

S  860  An  act  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tlun  against  the  Introduction  and  di.ssenuna- 
tlun  of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poviliry  and 
for  uther  purposes,  and 

S  liJ37  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Con^niodities  Act, 
19.iO,  relating  to  practices  In  the  niarketing 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  follow  in«  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  .Senate: 

H  R  857  An  act  to  amend  section  4003  of 
tl'le  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
cases  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals shall  conMin  a  brief  statement  uf  tnc 
facts  of  the  case  appealed  with  a  citation 
and  applicatlf)n  of  the  l.iw,  together  with 
the  recoriimeiidations  of  the  office  .ippealed 
from,  and  for  ;,ther  purposes. 

HR  946  An  act  t  ,  extend  to  oyster  plant- 
ers the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law  which  prjvide  for  pr  >d'ictlon  dis- 
aster  loans   for    farmers   and   stockmen; 

HR  1171  An  act  t)  a-ssu-'e  continued  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  from  the  national  tlsn 
and  wildlife  conservation  are.vs  by  auth^r- 
izlng  their  appropriate  mcideiit.il  or  3«-'-- 
ondary  u.se  fir  public  reL-re.itun  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  Use  i.s  c  )nipatib;e  with  the 
primary  purposes  of  suth  are.i.s  .md  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  3728  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Cixle  so  as  to  auth<:>rlze  the  Admlni.s- 
trator  to  aalitn  a  total  raMng  for  comf)ensa- 
tlon  to  a  veteran  granted  service  connertlon 
for  blindness  of  one  eye  who  subsequent  to 
separation  from  active  duty  iiu'irv  blindness 
In  the  remainini<  eye 

H  R  4783  An  act  to  grant  con.'tructive 
service  to  members  of  the  Coast  Ouajd 
Women  s  Reser'.e  for  the  period  from  July 
25.  1947   to  November  1.  1949. 

H  R  7336  An  act  to  pr^  mote  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  by  propagation  of  diseiiae- 
reslstant  strains,   and   for  other   purposes: 

H  R  8030  An  act  to  amend  the  .trt  ad- 
mitting the  State  of  Washlni<ton  ii.-i-  the 
Union  in  order  to  authorize  the  u^e  of  funds 
from  the  dl.ip<>.sltl<jn  of  certain  lands  for 
the  construction  of  State  charitable  edu- 
cational, penal    or  refcjrmatory   in.stitutions, 

HR  8050  An  act  to  amend  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  importation  of  adult  honey 
bees, 

H  R  8282  An  act  to  amend  section 
32031  di  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  to 
provide  that  there  shall  be  rui  redictlon  of 
pen.^ion  otherwise  payable  during  hmpUHll- 
zatlon  of  certain  veterans  with  a  wife  or 
child, 

HR  84!5  .An  act  U)  change  the  classe.s 
of  person-s  eligible  to  receive  payments  of 
benefits  withlield  during  the  lifetime  of 
deceased  veterans  while  being  furnished  hos- 
pit  il  or  domiciliary  care, 

H  R  8484  An  act  to  authorize  establish- 
ment  of   the    riu''<jdMre   Roorevelt   Birthplace 


and   Sagamore    HUl    National    Historic    Sues 
N  T     and   for  other   purposes 

HR  8567  An  act  to  nuthorl/e  the  .^e^re- 
tary  of  the  Interi  r  to  create  trial  board* 
for  the  US  Park  Police  .ind  for  other  pvir- 
poses, 

H  R  8802  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  C(.>de  to  pr'>vide  for  waiver  of 
lrulebt.pdness  to  the  United  States  In  certain 
c.L.'^es  ari.sir.g  out  "f  default  on  loans  guar- 
anteed or  made  by  the  Veterans  Admir.ls- 
tr.itl    :. 

H  R  H'jui  An  .it  to  .imend  certain  .idmin- 
istra'ive  provls:.)t:.s  of  title  38.  United  States 
(■r>de  relating  to  the  Depar'ment  of^edlclne 
and  Surgery  In  the  Veterans'  AdmlnWratlon: 

H  R  9351  An  act  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  certificates  of  citizenship  In  the  Canal 
Zone 

H  K  9805  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Wh.'inun  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
.Mi.-.si>.n   Nitlonal   Historic   Site. 

H  R  982:i  An  act  to  provide  that  lands 
within  the  exterior  bi.undarles  ul  a  national 
forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act 
of  June  28.  1934  as  amended  (43  USC 
31.=igi     may  be  added  to  the  national  forest. 

H  R  10062  An  act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa: 

H  R  10069  An  act  to  amend  section  316  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code  relating  to  pros- 
thetic research  m  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

H  R  100*j8  A:.  •-.  '-  to  authorUe  the  ex- 
change ot  certain  :  .;.  :-  .■  Antlelam  National 
B  .ttietleld  site: 

H  R  10162  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretlon 
WixKls  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  loans  to  the 
International  M(jnetary  Fund  to  strengthen 
the  International  monetary  system: 

HR  10613  An  act  U>  eliminate  the  re- 
quirements for  certain  detailed  estimates  In 
the  .mnual  budgets. 

HR  10652  An  act  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  provide  a 
more  reasonable  allowance  for  transportation 
of  hovise  trailers  or  mobile  dwellings  by  cer- 
tain governmental  officers  and  employee*  up- 
on their  transfer  from  one  official  st.itlon  to 
another. 

HR  10669  An  act  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  a-ssignment  of  national  service 
life  insurance: 

H  R  10743  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  in  rates 
of  disability  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

H  R  10931  An  act  to  revise  and  cixlify  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to  and 
In  force  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  enact  the 
Canal  Zone  C<xle.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  J.  Res  489  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
pr;i*ect:;in  fir  the  golden  eagle,   and 

HJ  Res  628  Joint  resoluti')n  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
of  each  year  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
ot  that  month  .ls  Nat  ion. il  Transportation 
Week 


HOUSK    BILUS   AND   JOINT    HtSOLU- 
TIONS   REFERRED 

The  followlnLt  biU.s  and  joint  re.solu- 
tions  were  .seveially  read  twice  by  then 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H  R  857  An  act  to  amend  .section  4t>t)5 
of  title  38  United  Spates  C.xle  to  pr  .vide 
that  cases  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Vet- 
er.ms  Appeals  shall  cont.iln  a  brief  <t'ate- 
ment  of  the  facts  of  the  case  appealed  with 
a  citation  and  application  of  the  law.  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  of  the 
ofTlfe  .ippeaied  from,  aiid  for  other  purpijses 

H  R  J728  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  assign  a  total  rating  for  com- 
pensation to  a  veteran  gran'ed  service 
conn'^ctlon    for    bllndnesa    of    one    e>e    who 


subsequent    to   separation    from    active   duty 
incurs   h;:ndn'-«s   in    the   remaining   eye; 

HR  H282  An  act  to  amend  section  3203(d  I 
of  title  iH  Unl'ed  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  tliere  shall  be  no  redm-tlon  of  pension 
otherwise  payable  during  iiospltall.'al  ion  of 
cert.iln    veterans   with    a    wife   or   child; 

H  R  8415  An  ac*  to  change  the  c1hh.vs 
of  p>-rs<)ns  eligible  to  receive  payments  ol 
beneilt*  withheld  during  the  lifetime  of  de- 
ceiused  veterans  while  being  furnished  hos- 
pital   or   domlrilinry   care 

H  H  lot;69  An  act  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
viMon.s  of  title  38  Uiuted  .state."*  Code  relat- 
ing to  the  assignment  of  national  service  life 
Insurance. 

H  R  10743  An  net  to  amend  title  38 
Uiu'ed  States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  In 
rates  of  disability  compenfatloii  mid  fT 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Flnnn<e: 

H  R  946  An  act  to  extend  to  oyster  plaT»t- 
ers  tJie  tienehts  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law  whl<-h  provide  for  pr' xluctioti 
disaster    loans    for    farniers    and    stockmen. 

H  R     8050    An    act    to   amend    the    act    re- 
lating to  the  lm;>f>rtation  .  f  adult  honey  bees 
to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture   and   For- 
estry 

H  H  1171  An  act  t<J  assure  continued  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  from  the  national  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  areas  by  author- 
izing their  appropriate  mndental  or  sec- 
ondary use  for  public  recreation  to  the  extent 
that  such  use  Is  compatible  with  the  prlmarv 
pur(V)5e5  fif  5urh  areas  and  for  other  pur- 
[Htse**. 

HR  478.1  .An  act  to  grant  ron.-tructlv  e 
service  to  members  of  the  Coa.st  Ou.ard  Wom- 
en's Reserve  for  the  period  from  July  25 
1947   to  November  1    lt)49 

HR  7336  An  art  t<i  [.roinote  the  |)ri>duc- 
tlon  of  oysters  by  prop.ig.itlon  of  dlscase- 
re-ist:int  strain.s    and  f    r  other  purp^'ses; 

HJ  Hes  489  Joint  revolution  to  provide 
protection  for  the  golden  eagle,  to  ilie  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

H  R  8030  An  act  to  amend  the  net  admit- 
ting the  State  of  W.tshlng'on  Into  the  Union 
In  order  to  authorize  the  ise  of  funds  from 
the  disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the  con- 
strucll<m  of  State  ch  irit.ible.  ediicatlona'..' 
pen  il     ,,r   reformatory   Institutions 

HR  H484  An  act  to  authorize  est.-.bllsh- 
ment  >f  ttie  Theodore  R'x.isevett  Birthplace 
and  Sagamore  HUl  N.itl  mal  Historic  Sites 
N  'V'     and  for  other  purposes; 

H  H  Hntil  An  act  to  autiiorlze  the  Sec - 
retiirv  of  the  Interior  to  create  trial  b<jards 
for  the  US  Park  Police  and  for  other 
purixiees. 

H  R  9805  An  act  to  change  the  name  (.f 
Whitman  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
M. SSI  in  N.itional  Historic  site: 

H  R  9H22  An  art  to  provide  that  land- 
wi*h!n  the  exterior  boutiiriirles  of  i  natloiiai 
forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act 
of  June  28  I  i<.H  as  ametidecl  i  43  USC 
3I5g»,   may   be  .idde<l   to  the   national   fore.si. 

HR  H»062  An  act  to  ex'end  the  appllci- 
iion     'f   certain    laws   to    American    Samoa 

HR    liK)<)8    An    act    t)    authorize    the    ex 
rh.mge    of    cer'ain    ! mds    at    Antletam    Na- 
tional Battlefield  Site:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interi. ir   and   Insular  Affairs 

H  }<  HHoj  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
*  liver  of  indebtednes.s  to  the  Unfed  States 
m  certain  Crt.ites  arising  nut  of  defnult  on 
1  >an8  guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Veterans 
.\d:ni:iis*ration. 

H  R  8992  An  act  to  .imcnd  certain  ad- 
nilnlstr.itlve  provisions  of  title  38  United 
States  Code,  relating  tn  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  In  the  Veterans' 
.\driunls'r.i»  Ion, 

HR  10O69  An  act  to  .imend  section  216 
of  title  38,  United  States  CiKle.  relating  to 
prosthetic  research  in  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tritlon:  to  the  Committee  on  L  ibor  and 
PuMlc    Welfare. 


HR  9351.  An  act  to  authorize;-  the  l.s- 
Mi.ince  of  rerttflcates  of  citizenship  Iti  the 
Canal   Z<ine; 

HR  10931  An  act  t<5  revise  and  codify 
the  Rcneral  and  perinitnent  laws  relating 
to  and  in  Jorce  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  tij 
enact  the  Canal  Zone  C>.>de,  .'iid  for  uther 
purp«jsei, 

HJ  Res  628  Joint  rcsnlu'ion  ruthorl^- 
Inp  the  Prendent  to  ])rorlRlm  the  week  in 
May  of  each  vear  In  which  falls  the  third 
Friday  of  that  month  as  National  Trans- 
portation Week,  tji  the  Committee  (  n  the 
Judiciary: 

HR  lOlGJ  An  a.  t  to  amend  the  Brilion 
Wood.«;  Agrci  ri'ci.ts  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  'o  participate  In  Iians  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  strencthen 
the  intrrn.itloiial  montt.;iry  pysttm:  to  the 
Conimi'tee  on  K  ireivtn  Relations; 

H  R.  lotilJ  An  act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
qulriinelit*  lor  i 'Tluin  det.uied  clltr.aies  In 
tl»e  annual  budget.s;  and 

HR  10652  An  act  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
n  mire  reasonable  allowance  for  transporta- 
tion of  house  trailers  or  mobile  dwellings 
b>  certain  governmental  officers  and  em- 
ployees upon  their  iraJisfer  from  one  orBcial 
f,t«tlon  t.)  another,  to  the  C'jinnufiee  on 
Government   Operations 


ohd;.]^    I'X)r   reperencp:   of   hr. 
]n;.31  without  reprinting 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident, 
House  bill  10931,  providing  for  the  codi- 
lication  of  lh(>  law.s  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
has  been  i)a.ssed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  St  nl  to  the  Senate.  IL  is 
voluminou.s.  containing  954  printed 
pakjes.  and  the  "xpcnse  of  printing  it  for 
the  Senate  would  be  rather  lar^e.  Ar- 
ranpement.s  have  been  made  to  deliver 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  suffi- 
cient copies  for  il.s  needs. 

In  view  of  tlie  circumstances,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary without  bcin^'  reprinted. 

The  PRf:siDING  OFFTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama'' 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing' the  Mi;ht  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  the  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minontv 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Y.s,  I  am  .suie  it 
lias  bt  en  'I  he  inajoiily  leader  tiave  me 
the  notice.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  UNITEW  NATIONS.  THE  CONGO. 
AND  UNITED  NATIONS  FINANCING 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr  President, 
at  the  core  of  the  United  Nations  financ- 
ing  debate    lies    the   Congo.      The   costs 


Yet  the  Congo  operation  can  well 
withstand  Inquisition. 

The  Congo  operation  has  been  an  ex- 
traoidinary  achievement,  a  signal  vic- 
tory not  only  for  humanity,  but,  indeed, 
for  American  self-interest,  no  matter 
how  narrowly  defined.  The  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Congo  has  administered  a 
sound  defeat  to  i-norancc  and  barba- 
rism, anarchy,  starvation,  and  the  seif- 
inLorest  of  intcinalional  communism. 
Moreover,  these  ends  could  not  have 
been  achieved  by  any  existing  body  other 
than  the  United  Nations. 

This   conclusion    is.    of 
eas  " 


to  the  Congo  would  have  met  the  armed 
response  of  Commimist  Russia. 

No  power  could  have  gained  from  this 
confrontation.  The  Congo  would  cer- 
tainly have  lost. 

What  has  the  United  Nations  contrib- 
uted to  this  bleak  picture?  The  United 
Nations  force  moved  swiftly  and  bril- 
liantly. With  the  strenuous  support  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  300,000  people  m 
south  Kasai  alone  were  saved  from  star- 
vation. In  rapid  sequence,  railroad.s, 
harbors,  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
munications, and  hospitals  were  revived. 


sn    St  ued  n  .n  Pi'^'vnH     V  ^''''    """'^     Following  the  restoration  of  basic  gov- 
Ml>  stated  than  proved.    \et.  one  need     ernmental    control   of   services.    UiSted 

Nations  experts  in  governmental  opera- 
tions began  the  laborious  process  of 
training  the  half-educated  Congolese  to 
rule  themselves.  Slowly,  the  Congolese 
acquired  expertise;  policies  and  proce- 
dures were  established;  and  the  exten- 
sive training  programs  began  to  bear 
fruit.  Today,  2,300  Congolese  are  being 
educated  in  the  Congo  and  abroad  to 
function  as  leaders  of  a  modem  society. 
Dr.  Linner  reports  that  his  good  friend, 
the  Minister  of  Health,  has,  in  2  years, 
become  an  able  and  efTective  admin- 
istrator. 

Through  the  most  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive guidance  the  Parliament  was 
gathered,  and  an  effective  central  gov- 
ernment was  created.  Prime  Minister 
Adoula,  perhaps  the  only  man  to  com- 
bine the  training,  ■sv'isdom,  and  character 
to  lead  his  country,  was  elected  Prime 
Minister.  Gizenga,  widely  heralded  as 
the  efTective  head  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, has  been  neutralized,  ousted 
from  the  Government,  and  is  presently 
held  in  protective  ctistody.  Tshombe 
and  the  Belgians  have  grudgingly  ac- 
cepted the  necessity  for  coming  to  terms 
with  the  Central  Government. 

Purely  as  an  investment  of  American 
foreign  policy,  the  Congo  operation  has 
been  well  worth  $200  million.  As  a  unique 
experiment  in  mans  humanity  to  man, 
the  Congo  operation  has  been  priceless. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  extreme 
pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  be  \v'ith  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
when  we  visited  Mr.  Sture  Linner.  It 
was  only  a  short  2  weeks  after  the 
death  of  his  countryman  and  beloved 
friend,  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Mr."  Lin- 
ner was  desixjndent;  he  was  somewhat 
discouraged  about  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Congo ;  and  he  wanted  to  leave.  But 
he  was  persuaded  by  members  of  our 
Embassy,  by  our  Foreign  Service  people, 
and  by  others  in  the  United  Nations 
that  the  very  greatest  memorial  he  could 
build  to  Dag  Hammarskjold  was  by  re- 


only  compare  the  Congo  of  July  1960 
with  the  Congo  of  April  1962.  Sture 
Linner,  former  ofTicer  in  charge  of  op- 
erations in  the  Contro,  has  described  the 
scene  which  met  the  arrival  of  the  first 
United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo. 
The  United  Nations  faced  pure  anarchy. 
Government  had  vanished ;  the  economic 
structure  of  the  cotmtry  had  collapsed; 
communication  and  transportation  were 
dead.  Order  had  fled  with  the  terrified 
Europeans.  And  the  breakdown  had  oc- 
curred so  swiftly  that  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  found  patients  still  bound 
to  operating  tables,  helpless.  Then,  suc- 
ceeding anarchy,  came  the  threat  of 
starvation. 

Dr.  Linner  describes  his  symptomatic 
first  meeting  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Health,  from  whom  Linner  sought  help 
in  averting  a  smallpox  epidemic  in 
Stanleyville.  The  Health  Minister  did 
not  know  what  smallpox  was.  He  did 
not  know  where  Stanleyville  was.  Pre- 
vious to  his  appointment  as  Minister  of 
Health,  he  had  been  scrubbing  floors  in 
a  hospital.  At  the  date  of  independence 
in  the  Congo,  17  Congolese  had  had 
some  form  of  higher  education. 

The  Congolese  did  not  know  what  the 
United  Nations  was. 

They  did  not  know  what  the  United 
States  was.  or  what  Communist  Russia 
was.  Virtually  none  of  them  could,  nor 
can  today,  comprehend  the  subtleties  of 
communism  or  free  enterprise  capital- 
ism. They  were  a  people  tailor  made 
for  coldblooded  exploitation  by  external 
powers. 

Opponents  of  the  bond  issue  condemn 
the  United  Nations  role  in  the  Congo; 
but  it  is  unpleasant  to  speculate  upon  a 
UN. -less  Congo.  In  the  unlikely  event 
that  no  foreign  power  intervened  in  the 
Congo,  the  40  million  people  of  the  Congo 
would  soon  have  been  devoured  by  tribal 
warfare  and  stai-vation.  Tshombe  is  a 
fraud.  In  the  only  free  election  held  in 
the  Katanga  Province.  Tshombe's  party 
polled  less  than  40  percent  of  the  vote 


of  the  United  Nations  operation  in  the     Propped  up  by  Belgian  capital  and  mer-     maining   there    and   seeing   to    it   that 


Congo  liave  contributed,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  current  United  Nations  def- 
icit. Critics  of  the  United  Nations  have 
tlierefore  in-listed  that  we  coldly  evalu- 
ate the  Congo  in  terms  of  our  national 


cenaries,  Tshombe  remained  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  looting,  burning,  and 
killing  which  raged  more  rampant  in 
Katanga  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
Congo.     Tshombe  has  never  made  any 


self-interest,  before  we  consider  further  pretense    of   controlling    northern    Ka- 

financial  aid  to  the  United  Nations.  tanga.     Popularly  billed  as  a  champion 

Others  have  written  and  spoken  force-  of    Western    democracy,    Tshombe    has 

fully  of  the  need  for  averting  the  flnan-  thought  nothing  of  firing  mortars  into  a 

cial  collap.se  of  the  United  Nations,  re-  defenseless  refugee  camp  where  a  few  of 

Kardless  of  the  particular  impact  of  the  his  political  opponents  had  fled. 

Congo  opoiatlon  upon  American  foreign  Overt  military  moves  by  Belgium  or 


harmony  was  restored  in  the  Congo. 
And  he  did  so. 

He  is  now  back  in  New  York,  where 
he  is  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  retrospect,  as  he  looks  back  upon 
those  days,  he  told  me  recently,  when  he 
was  here,  he  loved  the  people  of  the 
Congo.  He  has  great  faith  in  their 
future,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to 
continued    peace    and    organization    of 


policy. 


any  other  Western  power  to  bring  order     government  in  that  troubled  land. 
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UNITKD  NATIONS  BONDS  PURCHASE 

1  he  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2768)  to  promote  the  for- 
eun  pohcy  of  the  United  States  by  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  United  Nations 
bonds  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor 

Mr    CHURCH  obtained  the  floor 

Mr  MUNDT.  Madam  President.  I 
wunder  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  \  Mr. 
Church  I  is  contemplating  a  lengthy 
speech,  which  I  judge  to  be  so  by  the  size 
of  his  manuscript.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  UJ^.  bond  issue  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  How  long  will  the  Sen- 
ator take'!' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly  not  more  than 
5  minutes,  perhaps  less  than  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
po.>;e. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  Presidtnt.  I 
asked  for  this  opportunity  becau.so  the 
new  substitute  U.N.  bond  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  is  now  before  us.  and  I  would  not  be 
faithful  to  my  understanding  of  the  re- 
sporisibilities  of  the  U.S.  Senato  if  I  were 
to  permit  it  to  lie  on  the  desk  and  not  say. 
as  one  Senator,  that  I  repudiate  it  sylla- 
ble by  syllable  and  word  for  word  as  any- 
thing that  could  remotely  be  considered 
as  a  compromusr.  hecau.se  :t  m  fact  en- 
tirely eliminates  the  US.  Senate  from 
fulfilling  It.-,  i(.'spoii,.ibihties.  obhiiation.s. 
function.s.  and  auLliority  a.s  I  understand 
the  functions  of  the  Senate  to  be. 

To  read  the  first  sentence,  which  is 
the  overwhelming;,  overpowering  theme 
of  this  capitulation  which  is  misnamed 
a  compromise,  it  says: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President,  without  rtscal  year 
Itmltatl.jn,  .jMt  '.>f  any  money  m  the  Treii-'ury 
not  otherwise  appropriated.  $100  million  for 
a  loan  to  the  United  Nations 

This  IS  111  substance  all  it  says  con- 
cerning the  ttrms  by  which  it  proposes 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  this  vast 
expenditure  of  funds. 

It  does  not  say  whether  the  loan  us 
to  be  paid  m  1  year.  10  years.  2t,  years,  or 
25  centuries  It  is  an  open-ended  loan 
with  no  stipulation  for  repayment,  and 
it  has  no  stipulation  even  for  an  inter- 
est rate  In  the  State  where  I  come 
from,  tliat  kind  of  loan  would  not  be 
collectible,  because  it  is  not  a  legal  loan 
in  any  way.  shape,  or  form 

I  reiiret  that  fact  becaus*-  I  .>land  hie 
as  one  who  wants  to  support  some  kiiul 
of  assistance  for  the  United  Nations,  but 
I  am  not  '.^omg  to  vote  to  have  the  Senate 
void  Its  re.sponsibility.  It  does  not  make 
sense  This  is  no  morr  m  conformity 
with  re'vilar  procedure  and  the  concept 
of  our  financial  responsibilities  and 
procedures  than  if  we  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide $100  million  to  build  a  highway  out- 
side the  Unitt'd  States,  with  no  designa- 
tion, no  indication  as  to  where  it  would 
CO,  or  what  places  it  was  to  connect, 
out  just  a  hmhway.  or  if  we  wer"  asked 
to  provide  $100  million  to  build  a  bridue 
somewhere,  with  no  designation  as  to 
size,  purpose,  or  location 

It  seems  to  me  the  leiist  we  should 
do  as  le'Tislators  would  be  to  decide  uist 


what  kind  of  assistance  we  want  to  Kive 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  then  vote 
it  up  or  do  An  We  should  legislate  our 
convictions  rather  than  delegate  our 
responsibilities 

I  speak  as  one  who  wants  to  I'lve  the 
United  Nations  a:»sistanre,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  anything  remotely  or 
indirectly  to  do  with  voting  a  complete 
capitulation  of  the  powers  of  the  U  S. 
Senate  and  the  defeat  of  its  capacity  to 
write  rules  and  iet,'ulalions  with  regard 
to  making  public  funds  available  for 
expenditure  by  others 

To  Kive  some  sma'.l  meaning  and 
direction  and  to  five  a  s'.amp  of  con- 
i.:resMonal  responsibility  to  this  pro- 
posal. I  propose  an  amendment  that  the 
additional  funds  wh.ich  we  provuie  be- 
yond the  initial  $l'.t  million,  in  any  way 
we  provide  them,  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  one  American  dollar  provided  for 
every  $2  provided  from  abroad,  to  main- 
tain the  ,3P  ,  percent  of  American  par- 
ticipation m  the  financial  afTairs  of  the 
UN  which  has  prevailed  for  a  consid- 
erable tune  and  which  is  considered  by 
the  United  Nations  itself  to  be  appro- 
priate and  proper 

Instead  of  this,  the  so-called  com- 
promise firoposal  suggests  the  United 
St.ites  pay  50  percent  of  the  total  con- 
tribution plus  $25  million  I  Siiy  "pay" 
because  it  is  not  a  loan,  beeause  it  has 
no  termination  date,  it  has  no  interest 
rate  and  it  has  no  stipulation  except  to 
sut'k'est  a  few  restrictions  on  the  way  the 
United  N.itions  can  use  the  money  we 
propose  to  L:ive  to  it 

If  this  IS  a  compromi.se.  Madam  Pi  evi- 
dent,  I  say  in  conclusion  bf'cause  I  do 
n<it  wish  to  trespa.ss  further  ujKin  the 
time  of  tl  e  Senator  from  Id.iho — I  shall 
have  much  to  say  about  it  if,  as,  and 
when  lie  ill-fated  substitute  ever 
comes  b«  fore  the  Senate  for  serious 
con>idera'ion  in  its  pre.-^ent  form  and 
laniniaue  If  it  is  a  compromise  at  all 
it  is  a  compromise  only  because  it  says. 
on  behalf  of  he  Con^'ress  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  th.e  United  States.  We  are  t;oing 
to  eliminate  all  of  the  controveisial 
features  by  living  to  you  a  blank  check 
to  do  what  you  wish  in  connection  with 
providing  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations." 

To  me.  Madam  President,  it  is  not  the 
function  5f  the  U  S  Senate  to  run  from 
Its  ifip'  ti.sibilities  by  stich  a  rapid 
action 

I  send  mv  amendment  to  the  de.sk 
The       PHESIDINO       OKPTCKH       The 
amendment  wi'.I  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  .le  on  the  table 

Mr  CHURCH  Madam  President,  to- 
day we  enuai-:e  m  a  d»'bate  the  outcome 
of  which  could  profoundly  affect  the 
future  CO  ir.se  of  American  forerin  policy 
The  UnitcKl  Nations  is  in  acute  tinan- 
cial  distress  It  faces  bankrupt^-y. 
biou«ht  on  by  the  burden  of  its  peace- 
preservm  ;  activities  in  the  Coni^o  and 
the  Middle  East  To  pay  the  bills  ac- 
cumulating against  it,  and  to  meet  th(^ 
current  costs  of  the.se  special  operations. 
tlu'  Secretary  General,  U  Thant,  his 
proposed  and  the  General  .'X.ssembly  has 
approved,  a  $200  million  bond  issue. 

Finland  and  Norway  have  already  pur- 
cha.sed   and   received   the   Urst  of   these 


V  N  bonds  Finland  has  bought  $1,480.- 
000  worth:  Norway  51,800,000;  19  other 
tounlries  have  pledged  themselves  to 
purciia.se  a  total  of  $45,785,000  of  the 
bond  i.ssue,  bi msing  the  announced  total, 
as  of  March  2tJ,  to  $49,065,000 

Moreover,  11  additional  governments, 
not  vet  announced,  plan  to  purcha.se  a 
total  of  S3. 700,000  of  these  U.N.  bonds, 
while  li>  other  governments  have  indi- 
cated they  intend  to  respond  favorably 
.More  .still  are  tx  pec  ted  t^)  follow  suit. 

It  IS  a:-:ainst  this  affirmative  action  on 
the  part  of  so  many  other  countries  that 
we  m  the  Senate  are  now  asked  to  pa.ss 
uix)a  the  manner  and  ext«'nt  to  which 
the  United  States  should  respond  to  the 
U  N  s  appeal  for  help  in  this  emergency 
Tlie  pendinu'  proposal  would  Rive  the 
President  discretionary  authority  to  loan 
the  U  N  up  to  $25  million;  it  would  al.so 
authorize  additional  loans  of  up  to  $75 
iiulhon  to  the  extent  this  figure  is 
matched  by  the  aggregate  amount  of 
L  .N  bonds  purcha.sed  or  agreed  to  be 
puicliascd  by  other  nations. 

Thus  thouk'h  we  may  loan  less,  the 
bill  would  commit  us  to  an  outlay  of  no 
more  than  $100  million. 

I  am  aware  that  $100  million  is  not 
an  inconsiderable  sum  of  money.  There 
are  very  few  private  citizens  in  this 
country  with  personal  fortunes  which 
exceed  this  amount  The  annual  budget 
for  mv  own  State  of  Idaho  is  in  the 
neiehljorhood  of  $100  million  for  all 
departments  of  the  I'overnment 

But  a  proper  perspective  requires  u.s 
to  measure  this  figure  upon  the  yard- 
stick of  our  national  budget  In  tt;is 
context,  the  amount  we  would  loan  to 
the  UN   i.s  modest  indeed 

It  is  le.ss  than  one-.seventeenlh  of 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  give  away 
this  year  in  military  assistance  abroad 
It  IS  one  one-five-hundredth  of  what 
we  shall  .^i)end  this  year  to  maintain  our 
own  .Armed  Forces — being  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  the  cost  of  one  armed  Polaris 
suhmariiu' 

It  is  about  one  one-thousandth  part 
of  totJti  Federal  expenditures,  from  all 
budgeted  and  funded  accounts,  for  the 
coming  year. 

So  I  cannot  believe,  Madam  President, 
that  It  IS  the  amount  involved  which  oc- 
casions the  controversy  that  has  arisen 
over  this  proposal  It  is  easily  within 
our  cai)ability  to  .save  the  United  Na- 
tions, if  It  IS  in  our  national  interest 
to  do  .so 

Many  extremists  m  my  State-in 
which  I  have  been  told  there  arc  .some 
300  cells  of  the  Birch  Scxriety  believe 
not  only  that  the  U.N  should  be  jwr- 
mitttd  to  collapse,  but  also  they  .see  it 
as  an  evil,  subversive  force,  even  as  an 
m.stnimi'nt  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

I  ask  .'Senators  to  listen  ti  excerpts 
from  some  of  the  bitter  letters  I  .have 
recently  received  from  my  home  State 

This  w.irld  Orgml/atlon  may  have  been 
ftne  m  tlirory  but  seems  to  have  becotne 
nothing  more  than  an  Instrument  of  world 
communem  p  irtiru:;irly  in  respect  U)  thl.s 
Congo  ftaacn  It  1>  my  jjersonal  opinion  that 
we  have  billed  the  bums  out  enough,  and 
h;ue  a:ni.  '••  spt-nt  ■■ur^olves  Into  bankruptcy 
m  tt;<    pr  .  •    s 


Another  correspondent  writes: 
since  the  U  N.  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
Infiltrated  and  domlaateCl  by  Communlrta 
und  fellow  travelers,  %/e  see  a  growing  danger 
lo  tlie  tJnlted  States  ly  remaining  In  it.  Why 
don  t  we  let  the  U.N.  fold  up.  since  It  U 
C^.mmunlst  Inspired?  Ah  we  are  getting  1b 
ii  lot  of  Communist  rtooges  In  this  country 
ih.it  we  can  never  get  rid  of,  and  no  Com- 
munist country  shot  Id  ever  have  been  al- 
1  .wed  as  a  member  I  cant  see  why  we 
hung   to   Khrushchev  B  shlrttall. 

From  another  letter  I  read: 

The  Communr^^t  c<  n.'plrators  who  organ- 
ized the  U  N  were  v?ry  clever  inasmuch  ae 
control  of  the'  mlllt  iry  forces  of  the  U.N, 
h;is  always  been  in  tde  hands  of  the  Sf)Vlet 
Union,   forcing   us  to  lose  the  war  In  Korea 

From  still  another  letter  I  read: 

We  are  helping  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
friends  of  Hu.s«ia  in  the  Congo  The  UN. 
has  not  helped  to  keep  down  wars.  It  has 
hel[)ed  promote  wars  I  am  against  the  pur- 
chase of  U  N.  bonds.    Let's  get  out  of  the  U.N. 

From  another  I  re  ad : 

As  Idaho  residents  and  voters,  we  are 
against  the  U  S  Gove-nment  buying  millions 
of  dollars  of  UN  b<  nds.  Haven't  we  sup- 
p<'rted   the  Communlste  long  enough? 

Another  letterwriter  says: 

The  U  N  is  foimc  ed  on  sand,  both  re- 
ligiously and  flnancally.  The  rain  Is  de- 
scendinp,  the  fl(X)ds  are  coming,  the  winds 
are  blowing  and  they  are  beating  upon  that 
house  Shall  we  hold  it  up  a  little  longer 
with  $ICX)  million  of  American  tax  money? 
If  we  do,  fuir  enemies  will  lose  their  votes 
and  get  o\it.  but  the  house  will  still  fall, 
because  it  Is  founded  on  the  sand. 

Still  another  constituent  writes: 

Why  not  Ju.st  drop  out  of  the  UN  and 
spend  the  $100  million  to  build  and  man 
some  m(jre  bombers?  Believe  we  would  get 
better  results 

And  another  sums  it  up: 

It  IS  my  personal  opinion  that  the  U,N. 
Is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time  merely  a 
tool  of  tlie  Commui  ist  governments  of  tlie 
W'jrld  to  further  thel-  goals. 

Madam  President,  the.se  letters  betray 
desperation  and  dismay.  The  people 
who  write  them  are  deeply  disturbed,  the 
victims  of  a  diab)lical  doctrine  which 
answers  every  complex  question  with 
one  stark  concept     treason. 

Why  are  we  faced  with  difficulties 
abroad''  Because,  they  say,  the  State 
D«'Partment  is  filled  with  traitors.  Why 
are  our  schcK)ls  bc>set  with  racial  rancor? 
Becau.se.  they  say.  treason  sits  upon  the 
highest  bench  of  the  land. 

But  let  the  Chiel  Justice  and  his  asso- 
ciates be  comforted,  for  the  Presidency 
itM'lf  has  not  escaped  the  bite  of  this 
monstrous  indictm-.^nt.  President  Eisen- 
hcjwer.  himself,  we  have  been  told,  was 
a  con.scious  agent  cf  the  Communist  con-- 
spiracy. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  who  would 
believe  such  insanities  should  be  the  first 
to  turn  upon  the  United  Nations?  They 
see  the  world  as  a  vast  Red  sea,  inco 
which  the  United  States,  through  be- 
trayal, IS  steadily  sinking.  In  such  a 
fanciful  world,  the  U.N,  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  Communist  tool, 

W'hat  do  we  .say  Lo  these  people?  Is  it 
po.s.sible  to  rea.son  with  their  fanaticism? 
I  have  tried  to  ans'Aer  their  fevered  ques- 
tions at  open  meeting  in  the  courthouses 


of  my  State.    But  I  have  not  reached 
through  to  them. 

I  have  told  them  that  the  U.N..  on  its 
own  voting  record,  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  friend  of  freedom — that  no  Soviet 
resolution  actively  opposed  by  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly — and  they  respond 
that  this  is  but  a  clever  play  to  disguise 
the  true  Communist  character  of  the 
Organization. 

I  have  told  them  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  had  to  exercise  her  veto  99  times  in 
the  Security  Council,  to  prevent  it  from 
taking  action  she  thought  inimical  to 
Russian  interests,  while  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  had  to  cast  a  single 
veto  vote — and  they  respond,  with 
straight  faces,  that  this  proves  UN.  pro- 
cedures were  set  up  to  serve  the  Russians 
best. 

I  have  told  them  that  their  slogan, 
"Get  the  United  States  out  of  the  U.N., 
and  the  U.N.  out  of  the  United  States" 
is  just  what  Khrushchev  would  most  like 
to  see  accomplished;  that  it  was  the 
shoe-poundiog  Khrushchev  who  only  last 
year  tried  to  bully  his  troika  plan 
through  the  General  Assembly,  with  the 
purpose  of  undermining  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  General,  so  that  the  U.N, 
might  be  rendered  as  impotent  as  its 
predecessor,  the  League — and  they  grow 
angry  and  abusive,  as  they  grope  for 
the  answer  they  cannot  find. 

No,  Madam  President,  these  anguished 
people  can  never  be  persuaded.  Their 
minds  are  closed.  But  pity  the  country 
that  permits  such  misguided  zealots  to 
steer  its  course. 

Fortunately,  we  have  evidence  that  the 
great  bulk  of  our  citizens  are  better  bal- 
anced and  better  informed.  Americans, 
by  and  large,  do  support  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  February  1962,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion,  of  Princeton,  N.J., 
revealed  the  results  of  its  poll  on  the 
popularity  of  the  United  Nations. 

Three  separate  questions  were  asked 
by  Gallup  Poll  representatives.  In  all 
three  cases,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  polled  indicated  strong 
supE>ort  and  confidence  in  the  U.N.  as 
this  country's  major  hope  for  peace. 

The  vote  of  confidence  cut  across  par- 
tisan, regional,  and  urban-rural  differ- 
ences.   Here  are  the  results : 

The  first  question  asked : 

How  important  do  you  think  it  is  that 
we  try  to  make  the  United  Nations  a  suc- 
cess— very  important,  fairly  important,  or  not 
so  important? 

Percent 

■Very  important 83 

Fairly    Important 9 

Not  so  Important 4 

No  opinion 4 

The  second  question: 

In  general,  do  you  think  the  United  Na- 
tions is  doing  a  good  Job  or  a  poor  Job  In 
trying  to  solve  the  problems   it  has  had  to 

face? 

PeTCC^\t 

Good  or  fair  Job 78 

Poor  Job 13 

No  opinion 1^ 

Third  question: 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
give  up  Its  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  not? 


Percent 

Should  not 90 

Should ""       5 

No  opinion 5 

These  figures  demonstrate  how  very 
broadly  based  is  the  general  support  for 
the  U.N.  in  the  United  States  today. 
They  also  make  clear  that  the  resistance 
to  the  pending  proposal  cannot  be  whol- 
ly attributed  to  the  U.N.  haters  on  either 
the  radical  right  or  the  radical  left,  for 
their  numbers  are  as  weak  as  their  ar- 
guments. 

The  rational  resistance  to  the  bond 
propMDsal  comes  from  an  entirely  different 
segment  of  our  citizenry — from  reason- 
able people  whose  numbers  are  not  really 
reflected  in  the  poll  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  These  people  are  not  hostile 
to  the  U.N,,  but  they  have  a  plausible 
argument  to  make  against  our  ptirchase 
of  U.N.  bonds.  Their  position  can  be 
s'ommed  up  as  follows : 

We  think  the  U.N.  is  well  intended,  but 
it  has  failed  in  its  mission  to  keep  the  peace. 
It  can't  cope  with  the  threat  of  big  war. 
as  the  Berlin  crisis  demonstrates,  and  It 
hasn't  even  managed  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  small  wars,  as  the  recent  seizure 
of  Goa  by  India  makes  clear. 

Where  the  U.N.  has  acted.  It  has  often 
blundered  badly,  and  Its  real  accomplish- 
ments have  been  minor.  'We  think  it  is 
worth  the  dues  we  pay  Into  it,  but  only  so 
long  as  the  other  member  nations  pay  their 
dues  also. 

If  the  U.N.  is  now  facing  bankruptcy,  it 
Is  not  our  fault.  We  have  pyald  our  share„ 
and  more  besides.  It  Is  up  to  the  other 
countries  in  default  to  pay  what  they  owe. 
If  they  don't,  and  the  U.N.  collap)ses,  the 
guilt  will  be  theirs,  not  ours,  and  the  world 
will  not  have  sufifered  any  irreparable  loss 
anyway. 

Madam  President,  this  viewpoint  is 
so  prevalent  that  it  cannot  be  ignored. 
It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  widespread 
disenchantment  with  the  U.N.  which  has 
inevitably  resulted  from  overselling  it  to 
the  American  people  in  the  first  place. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  have  been 
led  to  expect  too  much  from  the  U.N. 
The  Security  Coimcil  can  only  act  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  its  permanent 
members,  the  great  powers;  the  General 
Assembly  may  pass  resolutions,  but  can- 
not enforce  them.  The  U.N.  lacks  in- 
trinsic powers  either  to  finance  its  oper- 
ations or  impose  its  will.  Under  the 
circimistances,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
the  UN.  has  accomplished  so  little,  but 
that  it  has  accomplished  so  much.  And 
the  promise  of  the  U.N.  lies  not  with  the 
past,  but  with  the  future. 

It  must  have  been  with  this  in  mind 
that  the  President  said  in  his  memorable 
inaugural  address: 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states, 
the  United  Nations,  our  last  best  hope  in 
an  age  where  the  instruments  of  war  have 
far  outpaced  the  instruments  of  peace,  we 
renew  our  pledge  of  support — to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  merely  a  forum  for  Invec- 
tive— to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the  new 
and  the  weak — and  to  enlarge  the  area  in 
which  its  writ  may  run. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  again 
this  year,  the  President  renewed  our 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations  with 
these  words : 

But  arms  alone  are  not  enough  to  keep 
the  peace — it  must   be  kept  py  men.     Our 
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Instniment  and  our  hope  Is  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  I  see  little  merit  In  the  Impa- 
tience of  tlioae  who  would  abandon  tnia 
Imperfect  world  Instrument  because  they 
dislike  our  Imperfect  world.  For  the  troubles 
of  s  world  organization  merely  reflect  the 
trouble*  of  the  world  Itself.  And  If  the 
organlaaUon  la  weakened,  these  trouble*  can 
only  Increase.  We  may  not  always  agree 
with  every  detailed  action  taken  by  every 
officer  of  the  United  Nations,  or  with  every 
voting  majority.  But  as  an  institution,  It 
should  have  In  the  future,  as  It  has  had  In 
the  past  since  Its  Inception,  no  stronger  or 
more  faithful  member  than  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Let  it  be  clear.  Madam  Prcsidont.  that 
we  support  the  U.N.  not  because  we  be- 
lieve it  now  to  be  any  substitute  for  our 
own  Armed  Forces,  our  nuclear  deterrent. 
our  regional  alliances,  or  our  mutual 
assistance  programs  abroad.  We  know 
the  U.N.  alone  is  insufficient  to  presei-ve 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  we  want  to 
see  it  live  on.  in  the  hope  that  it  miiiht 
continue  to  grow  in  strength  and  stature. 
It  is,  after  all.  the  sole  instrument 
through  which  the  sovereign  nations  of 
the  world  can  act  to  build  better  pro- 
cedures for  achieving  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  It  is  the 
one  forum  that  holds  out  the  promise  of 
ultimately  replacing  today's  rule  of  vio- 
lence with  tomorrow's  rule  of  law. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  hai 
observed : 

Inevitably,  the  United  Natljns  must  re- 
flect In  large  measure  the  deep  diversion*  i>f 
the  contemporary  world  But  it  also  reflects 
the  even  deeper  trends  toward  international 
community  and  the  still  deeper  aspirations 
of  peoples  for  peace.  Justice,  and  a  more  de- 
cent condition  for  man 

Indubitably,  the  United  Natlnns  shares  the 
risks  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  world  en- 
vironment In  which  It  operates  But  that 
simply  means  that  It  Is  relevant  to  the  real 
world  of  the  1960s. 

Indeed.  I  cannot  Imagine  the  1960"8  with- 
out something  very  much  like  the  United 
Nations.  Nor  can  I  see  any  hope  for  a  future 
world  In  harmony  with  our  views  without 
:i  central  place  for  the  United  Nations. 

To  say  this  much  is  not  to  say  Uiat  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  anchored  in  just 
one  port  of  call.  Harlan  Cleveland,  As- 
.sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  emphasizes 
that  our  reliance  is  many  faceted,  with 
these  words : 

Because  we  happen  to  t)e  talking  about  the 
United  Nations,  let  us  not  fall  Into  the  doc- 
trinal error  which  Is  too  common  amoni?  the 
U  N  s  friends  as  well  as  Its  foes.  People  keep 
t, liking  aboOt  the  U.N.  as  If  It  were  the  only 
international  peacemaking  and  ccammuruty- 
buUdlng  enterprise  In  which  we  are  or  should 
be  Involved  There  are  of  course  others,  and 
they  Hre  crurl.iUy  Important   Uki 

The  Atlantic  community  was  born  fl.'st  n 
a  concept.  But  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Organiza'ion  fur 
European  CVxiperatlon  and  Development, 
have  put  Institutional  flesh  on  Its  bones. 
.\iid  the  prospective  partnership  between  the 
European  C<.>mmon  Market  and  the  threat 
common  market  of  North  .\inerlc;i  Is.  for 
n\.inv  of  us.  the  most  excltUig  single  job  of 
institution  building  now  in  pr  '^re.s.s 

The  Organisation  of  American  States  U  a'..-. o 
engaged  In  building  with  new  enthusia.sm  a 
very  special  community,  based  on  the  lung 
tradition  of  hemispheric  .solidarity  newly  re- 
Infijrred  hy  the  Alliance  f.T  Proerp's  and 
the  men.ice  of  a  frankly  Communist  bci\ch- 
head  in  the  Carlbl)ean. 


Our  problem  Is  not  to  choose  one  or  an- 
other of  these  Interlocking  concerts  of  na- 
tions— the  regional,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
almost  global.  Rather,  our  task  Is  Uj  work 
through  each  grouping  for  such  purposes, 
and  at  such  times,  as  seems  appropriate  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  own  natlonul  Interest. 

I  think  that  these  statements,  Madam 
President,  from  the  men  who  are  pres- 
ently charged  with  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  i)olicy,  place  the  role  of  llie  U.N. 
in  proper  perspective. 

We  accept  tlie  fact  Uiat  the  groat 
issues  of  the  cold  war  will  not  be  settled 
by  the  U.N.  Their  outcome  is  too  vital 
to  the  big  powers  to  permit  them  to  be 
decided  by  world  opinion.  Berlin  is  cer- 
tainly in  this  clii.ss.  So  is  nuclear  dis- 
armament. So,  too.  IS  the  continuing 
problem  of  Commuiu.st  China  and  Its  re- 
lation.ship  to  the  world  community.  But 
all  ai-e  subject  to  negotiation,  and  U  N 
debate  performs  a  signal  service  in  push- 
ing the  great  powers  toward  talking  with 
each  other  about  them. 

LikewLse.  we  accept  the  fact  lluit  the 
UN.  can  intervene  to  prevent  war  among 
smaller  nations  only  wliere  tlie  ^-reat 
powers  concur.  Tins  straitjacket  means. 
of  course,  that  the  U.N.  can  hope  for 
hiniU'd  succe.ss  at  be.st.  Neverlheles.s,  its 
ncoid  of  accomphsliment  over  the  past 
17  years  is  an  mipressive  one  that  siiould 
be  better  known. 

Here  are  .some  of  the  United  Nations 
aciiievements  in  the  field  of  first,  inter- 
national disputes:  second,  improving 
world  health,  tlurd.  ht  Iping  the  children 
of  developing  nations,  and  fourlli.  ttHrh- 
nical  asi.i.^tance. 

IN  TKR.SATION  AL     Dlil'l'TES 
IKAN 

In  Januai  V  of  194fi.  Iran  informrd  th<» 
Security  Council  that  the  presence  of 
Soviet  troop.s  on  Iran  territory  inter  fered 
in  its  internal  afTairs. 

Iran's  charges  were  di.sru.<y>ed  in  detail 
in  the  Security  Council  By  May  of  the 
.same  year,  with  UN.  help,  Iran  was  able 
to  report  the  withdrawal  of  Sovi'-t  troops 
from  its  territory 

INDONESIA 

In  July  of  1947.  Australia  and  India 
focused  the  Security  Councils  attention 
on  fiKhtmg  t)etween  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Republic  of  Indone.sia,  A  smrs  of 
truces,  negotiations,  broken  truces,  and 
new  truces  followed.  Ultimately,  per- 
.si.stent  UN.  negotiators  met  with  success 
F:-om  August  to  November  1949,  a  round- 
table  conference  met  in  The  Hague  and 
With  the  a.ssi.stance  of  the  U.N.  Conunis- 
sion  for  Indone.sia,  atrreement  wa.s 
reached  bt-twix-n  the  Netherlands  and 
Indonesia.  The  conference  members 
drew  up  a  charter  for  the  transfer  of 
.Sovereignty  which  stated  that  the  Neth- 
erlands unconditionally  and  irrevocably 
transferred  complete  sovereignly  over 
Indonesia  to  the  litpublic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  and  recognl/ed  the 
Republic  a.s  an  indt-pendcnt  and  .sov- 
ereUn  .^tate  In  IX'Cember  1949.  the 
formal  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  tlie 
iiepublic  took  place. 

CRFFCK 

la  December  1946,  Greece  a.sketl  Ihr 
Security  Council  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion in  the  northern  part  of  the  country 


resulting  from  aid  to  Greek  Communist 
guerrillas  being  given  by  Albania.  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia.  The  matter 
passed  from  Uie  Council  to  the  General 
Assembly,  The  A.ssembly  establlahed  an 
11 -member  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  to  study  the  mat- 
ter. The  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee ultimately  presented  a  report  to 
the  Asst>mbly  showing  that  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  had  Indeed  been 
encouraging  and  helping  Greek  guerril- 
la.s  m  their  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Greek  Government. 

The  countries  at  fault  were  called 
upon  to  cease  giving  support  to  the  guer- 
rillas. United  Nations  observer  teams 
were  sent  to  Greece  and  by  1951,  their 
efforts  had  contributed  much  toward  re- 
storing the  situation  in  the  north  of 
Greece  to  normal. 

CYPR'S 

At  the  request  of  Greece  In  1954.  the 

C'nneral  A.s-S'  mb!y  considered  the  right 
of  the  i.sland  of  Cyprus  to  self-determi- 
nation. Greece  and  the  United  Kingdom 
were  at  odds  on  the  question  of  when 
and  how  Cyprus  should  he  given  Its  Inde- 
pendence. Terrorism  and  bloodshed 
utre  rampant.  A  series  of  proposals  and 
counterprui)o.sals  were  presented  in  the 
General  A.s.sembly  at  the  United  Nations 
winch  acted  to  encourage  direct  negotia- 
tions amont;  the  parties.  In  February  of 
1959,  a  ,srttlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem 
was  agreed  upon  m  London  t)etween  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  the  Greek  and  Turkisli 
Governmfnt.s  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  in 
Cyprus 

As  to  nthf>:-  disp\ites,  the  United 
Nations  ran  take  credit  for  the  truce  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  over  the  Kash- 
mir, and  for  causing  Red  China  to  re- 
lease 15  fliers  held  illegally  after  the 
Korean  war. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  lawful 
settlement  of  international  dl.«;putes  un- 
der U  N.  auspices  can  be  found  in  a  case 
nov^  pending  bt-fore  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  involving  an  ancient 
temple  on  the  l)order  between  Thailand 
and  Cambodia  Both  nations  claim  the 
land  on  which  the  temple  stands,  but 
rather  than  .settle  the  i.ssue  by  force  of 
arms,  they  have  submitted  it  to  the 
Court,  which  is  expected  to  rule  on  it  this 
year.  Meanwhile.  Buddhists  from  both 
countries  are  free  to  worship  there. 

IMI'R.    \i:MENTS    !.N     W  OKI  D     HEALTH 

One  of  the  United  Nations'  specialised 
at'encies  is  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion known  more  familiarly  a.s  WHO, 
This  Oreanization  devotes  much  of  Us 
eneiLiy  to  ehminatiim  devastating  public 
h.ealth  problems  that  shroud  much  of 
mankind  in  misery.  The  agency  op- 
erates h<Ah  on  the  level  of  the  .scientific 
latxiratory  and  the  actual  .sickbed,  Dur- 
mt;  the  recent  operation  In  the  Congo, 
WHO  doctors  and  nur.ses  fought  an  out- 
break of  .smallpox  and  controlled  an 
epidemic  of  the  deadly  tropical  di.sea,se 
kwashiorkor 

The  Organization  has  studied  and 
efTectively  hmit*-d  tuberculosis  in  India. 
It  has  made  a  substantial  reduction  in 
malaiia  in  southeast  Asia  that  has 
afTected  530  milhon  of   the  560  million 


people  living  there.  It  has  helped  sub- 
stantially reducf  cases  of  yaws  in  Indo- 
nesia and  battled  cholera  in  India. 

HELPING     THE      CHILDBEN      IN      DEVELOPING 

NATIONS 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund,  called  UNICEF, 
the  United  Nations  in  1  year  has  vacci- 
nated more  than  15  million  children 
against  tuberculosis,  protected  32  million 
a;:ainst  malaria,  treated  3 '2  million  and 
their  parents  fo-  yaws,  treated  another 
million  for  trachoma  and  given  milk 
rations  to  more  than  5  million  children 
and  mothers  /.ll  of  this  and  more  has 
been  done  with  a  budget  of  somewhat 
le.ss  than  $25  million,  less  than  half  of 
what  New  York  City  alone  spends  on 
Its  health  and  welfare. 

TECHNICAL     AN  J    KCONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

As  many  of  th  ?  newly  independent  na- 
tions have  leaned,  independence  does 
not  of  Itself  brir.g  with  it  the  alleviation 
of  centuries  of  poverty.  Ek;onomic  prog- 
ress of  a  nation  often  requires  special 
technical  and  ecDiiomic  assistance.  The 
United  Nation;;  provides  this  help 
through  Its  expanded  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  Special  Fund,  and  the 
World  Bank,  among  other  agencies. 

In  Jordan,  thf  United  Nations  has  co- 
operated 111  th?  construction  of  that 
country's  only  access  to  the  sea,  the 
small  modern  p<jrt  of  Aqaba.  increasing 
that  iKDrt's  tonnage  from  70.000  tons  in 
1953  to  680,000  toivs  in  1960,  In  Mexico, 
the  United  Nations  has  established  a 
fellowship  for  training  handpicked 
people  from  that  country  in  various  in- 
dustrial skills.  This  program  will  supply 
chemists,  biolof;ists,  and  engineers  to 
staff  growing  Mexican  industrial  opera- 
tions In  Peru,  the  U.N.  has  established 
a  civil  aviation  school  for  the  training 
of  air  technicians  and  aircrews  which 
will  help  that  country  maintain  the  all- 
imporlant  communications  between  the 
coast  and  the  interior.  In  Nigeria,  the 
UN  is  helping  to  locate  and  ultimately 
build  a  dam  that  will  generate  power, 
facilitate  flcx)d  control,  aid  navigation, 
and  to  provide  water  for  irrigation. 

Africa  repre.sents  the  largest  current 
concentration  of  United  Nations  assist- 
ance Approximately  40  countries  are 
benefiting  from  UN  technical  aid  on 
tins  continent  This  aid  is  targeted  at 
helping  the  developing  nations  become 
strong,  free,  and  stable  nations  which 
ultimately  can  make  a  growing  contri- 
bution to  the  larger  community  of 
nations 

Madam  President,  I  submit  that  this 
is  no  inconsiderable  record  for  a  strug- 
gling world  organization  of  such  limited 
resources  as  the  United  Nations.  And 
It  should  be  stressed  that  this  17-year 
record  of  beneficial  accomplishment  for 
the  human  race  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
fi.'>cal  crisis  which  now  confronts  that 
organization. 

The  U  N.  is  in  trouble  today  because  of 
l!ie  unusually  high  costs  of  two  special, 
peace-keeping  missions — the  5.000  men 
in  the  UN.  police  force  in  the  Middle 
East,  drawn  from  7  countries  to  keep 
watch  over  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the 
Israeli-F-Mvptian  border;   and  the  up  to 


20,000  men  in  the  UJ^.  police  force  in 
the  Congo,  drawn  from  21  countries. 

Together,  these  peace-policing  mis- 
sions are  costing  the  U.N.  about  $140 
million  a  year.  Each  was  instituted,  in 
part,  to  prevent  a  direct  confrontation 
between  great  powers  of  the  kind  that 
occurred  in  Korea.  If  we  think  the  cost 
is  high,  then  we  should  remind  ourselves 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  poured  into 
Korea.  An  editorial  entitled  "Success 
Costs  Less  Than  Failure,"  published  in 
the  February  10,  1962.  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  states  the  case  better  than 
any  other  I  have  seen.  Allow  me  to  quote 
tfomit: 

When  the  flghilng  ended  In  Korea  in 
1953,  this  was  the  reckoning:  800,000  Ko- 
reans homeless;  415.000  Korean  soldiers 
dead:  56,000  U.N.  troops  from  the  United 
States.  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Aus- 
tralia, Prance,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  Luxembourg.  New 
Zealand.  South  Africa.  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines  dead 

The  dollar  cost  to  the  United  States  was 
$18  billion — and  we  haven't  finished  paying 
for  It  yet.  The  current  expense  of  main- 
taining armed  forces  In  Korea,  as  well  as 
policing  the  truce,  runs  In  excess  of  $100 
million  a  year 

That  is.  incidentally,  the  amount  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  lend  to  the  United 
Nations  for  all  its  needs. 

iThe  question  that  many  people  asked 
about  the  Korean  war  at  the  time  was 
whether  the  U.N.  might  not  have  been  able 
to  prevent  It  from  occurring  by  having  troops 
at  the  highly  volatile  dividing  line  between 
the  two  parts  of  Korea.  In  a  more  general 
way.  of  course,  people  have  asked  why  the 
UN.  has  to  wait  until  a  crisis  develops  Into 
a  shooting  war  before  It  Is  able  to  act 

These  questions  are  being  answered  today. 
For  this  Is  precisely  what  the  U.N.  has  been 
doing  In  the  Congo.  All  the  elements  of  a 
super-Korea  were  present  In  the  Congo  in 
July  1960,  when  the  Congo  became  an  Inde- 
pendent nation.  The  Congo  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  and  has  radiating  power 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  continent.  It 
Is  one  of  the  richest  nations  In  the  world 
In  terms  of  material  resources,  being  a  prime 
producing  center  for  copper,  tin.  uranium, 
and  cobalt. 

The  Congolese  were  not  prepared  for  self- 
government.  The  result  was  the  kind  of 
disintegration  that  made  It  a  potential  arena 
of  conflict  among  om.slde  powers.  Belgium's 
troops  returned  In  an  att^pt  to  restore 
order.  The  Soviet  Union  senVarms,  trucks, 
and  planes  to  the  Congo  at  the  personal  re- 
quest of  the  then  Premier.  Patrice  Lumumba. 
The  United  Nations  sent  troops  to  restore 
order  and  reduce  the  danger  that  the  vacuum 
In  the  Congo  would  be  filled  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  outside  nation,  large  or 
small.  The  US  Government  supported  the 
action  of  the  U.N.  In  the  Congo  both  because 
of  Its  commitment  to  an  independent  Africa 
and  because  Soviet  troops  In  the  African 
heartland  might  have  forced  a  U.S.  decision 
to  go  into  the  Congo  with  force  of  Its  own. 

In  any  event,  the  only  agency  In  the  world 
that  was  In  a  position  to  head  off  a  show- 
down situation  acted  in  time.  It  sent  20,000 
troops.  It  also  sent  large  numbers  of  teach- 
ers, engineers,  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers, 
business  and  trade  experts,  agricultural  spe- 
cialists, road  builders,  mechanics,  communi- 
cations and   transportation  experts. 

Danger  In  the  Congo  has  not  l>een  fully 
dissolved.  But  for  the  first  time  since 'July 
1960,  when  the  trouble  began,  affairs  In  the 
Congo  seem  to  be  in  hand.  The  threat  of 
the  big-power  confrontation  has  sharply 
diminished.  The  United  Nations  still  faces 
an  ordeal   in  the  Congo,  but   it   has  already 


made    its   most    important   contribution    to 
world  peace  since  its  founding. 

It  costs  money  to  fight  a  war.  It  also  costs 
money  to  avert  one.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing U.N.  stabilizing  operations  In  the  Congo 
has  been  about  $10  million  a  month.  This 
is  added  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  U.N. 
emergency  forces  in  Gaza.  As  a  result  the 
U.N.  will  have  an  estimated  deficit  of  almost 
$200  million  by  the  end  of  1962.  The  money 
has  to  come  from  somewhere.  If  it  doesn't, 
the  U.N.  cannot  continue.  It  Is  not  a  na- 
tional sovereign  government  that  can  levy 
taxes  or  -maintain  a  debt  Indefinitely. 
Therefore,  the  U.N.  Is  asking  the  member 
nations  to  subscribe  to  a  bond  Issue  of  $200 
million.  The  money  would  be  repaid  over 
a  25-year  period  with  an  annual  interest 
yield  of  2  percent. 

The  question  now  before  the  United  States 
is  whether  it  will  subscribe  to  Its  full  share 
The  United  States,  enjoying  •  •  •  [half) 
the  world  s  income  has  a  quota  of  half  the 
full  amount  of  the  bond  Issue,  or  $100  mil- 
lion. This  is  equivalent  to  lesiB  than  1  cent 
for  every  $5  we^ut  into  national  armaments 
each  year.  It  ik  far  less  than  the  amount 
we  write  off  each  year  In  false  starts  In 
manufacturing  military  equipment  or  in 
planes  or  missifes  that  are  obsolete  even 
before  they  go  into  general  production.  It  is 
less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  Finally,  it 
is  less  than  It  cost  to  fight  a  war  in  Korea 
for  only  1  week.  Yet  an  attempt  Is  being 
made  In  the  United  States  to  block  the  re- 
quired appropriation  of  funds — not  a  gift, 
not  an  assessment,  but  a  loan  repayable  with 
interest. 

What  is  being  debated  now  Is  the  cost  of 
U.N  success  It  might  be  useful  to  consider 
what  the  cost  would  be  if  the  U.N.  should 
fall. 

This  editorial  makes  it  rather  plain. 
Madam  President,  that  the  loan  we  are 
being  asked  to  authorize,  compared  to 
the  cost  of  the  alternatives,  is  a  bargain 
indeed. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  bargain 
for  the  United  States  is  also  a  bargain 
for  the  United  Nations. 

From  the  begirming,  the  cost  of  the 
Gaza  Strip — UNEF — and  the  Congo — 
UNOC — operations  has  been  assessed 
against  every  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  action  of  the  General  Assembly. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  have  made  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, in  cash  and  services,  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  smaller,  less  developed 
countries.  However,  the  Soviets  and 
their  satellites  take  the  position  that  they 
will  pay  only  when  they  agree  with  the 
oF>eration;  they  therefore  have  refused 
to  pay  their  assessments  to  either  UNEF 
or  UNOC.  The  Arabs  also  do  not  pay 
for  UNEF,  and  the  French  and  the  Bel- 
gians have  declined  to  pay  their  share 
of  UNOC.  Although  most  of  the  smaller, 
less  advanced  nations  believe  the  UNOC 
operation  is  important  and  necessary, 
many  of  them  have  been  unable  to  keep 
up  their  payments  on  these  special  as- 
sessments on  top  of  paying  their  regular 
dues.  All  these  nonpayments  have  pro- 
duced the  cash  shortage  with  which  the 
United  Nations  is  now  faced. 

As  of  November  30,  1961,  the  total  un- 
paid contributions  on  all  United  Na- 
tions budgets,  amounted  to  $104  million. 
The  bulk  of  this  sum  represented  non- 
payment of  UNEF  and  UNOC  opera- 
tions. 

These  deficits  have  thus  far  been  met 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  always  precari- 
ously.    The  United  States,  whose  share 
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of  the  regular  assessed  budjret  of  the  Or-  n^*n  accumMlaU-d  d-'bt  to  the  Unit.d  Na- 

!;anizatioa  is  about  32  percent,  has  in  lions 

fact  contributed  nearly  50  percent  of  the  'b>    The    bond    is-mip    wn-nd    be   lar«e 

special    assessments    for    these    peace-  ennu-;h  to  solve  the  United  Natums  rash 

keeping  activities,  in  an  eflort  to  make  problem  for  this  year  and   next 
uptheshareof  those  nations  which  can-  c>    The    bond    issue    would    iive    the 

not    afford    to   contribute      Ihe   United  S^-rrttary  Gt-neral.  for  the  first  time,  a 

Nations    has   also   enpa«cd    in    internal  source  of  funds  wh.ich  could  be  drawn  on 

borrowing  operations.    This  mean.s  that  rapidly  in  the  event  that  a  future  emcr- 

^  )lvent  accounts  belonging;  to  otlier  spe-  i^enry  should   require  their  use. 
cialized    agencies    of    the    Organization  'd'    The  bond  i...sue  will  be  repaid  out 

have  been  drawn  down  m  order  to  keep  <,f  the  regular  budget      The  repaymenLs 

the   Congo    and    Suez   operations    from  are  thus  a  binding  obli-'atlon  on  all  mem- 

coUapsint^  brr-v  under  the  charter. 

Plainly  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  •"  Bv  having  the  bond  issue  repaid 
soundness  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  out  of  the  re-ular  budget,  the  Uh  con- 
viable  international  organization  for  any  tribution  for  these  six'Cial  peacekeeping 
single  nation  to  assume  half  the  cost  of  ofx^rations  will  be  reducxl  from  our 
Its  current  peace-policing  activities  If  present  share  of  nearly  50  o  3L  pcr- 
we  continue  these  handouts,  it  soon  will  cent  For  a  time  after  Ju.y  L  196> 
be  char-ed  that  the  United  Nations  has  our  purchase  of  bonds  will  make  it 
become  the  handmaiden  of  the  United  unnecessary  to  ask  Congress  fur  appro- 
States.  We  must  not  allow  this  to  hap-  pnations  fur  UNLI-  and  the  Congo 
pen.  and  neither  should  the  rest  of  the  "^^''''^^i''"-'^-  ,  .  ^  ^,  .  ^  ^  w 
world.  Moreover,  the  makeshift  bor-  ;]'  ^^''  ^''''''^  ^''''''Z  V  nJ'r^.^'i; 
rowing  operations  which  have  been  re-  -<'l;^i  i''  ,''''T'7  ^  Ir^l  ^  ^^Z  Z 
sorted  to  cannot  be  continued  ii^defi-  -^"^  Switzerland  for  examplt^-and  to 
nitely  without  serious  impairment  of  r.onpror.t  institutions  hough  not.  hov^ - 
other  functions  of  the  Organization.  ^ver.  to  the  general  public. 

To  solve   the   problem.  Acting   Secre-         These  reasons,  it  seems  to  me    make 

tarvGeneralUThant  haspr>p<r^ed,  and  "^'f    purchase    of    the    United    Nations 

the    General   Assembly    has    adopted,    a  ^^nd^  the  best  possible  method  for  .solv- 

three-part  financial  plan.     The  plan-  -'••^  the  financial  crisis  now  facing-  the 

approved  over  the  hmhlv  vocal,  but  in-  '-'"'^p^'   Nations;   and  I  hope  the  Pres^- 

eflective.  opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union  f'^   '"^"^■^^'^  ^^  ^^^f"?  m  exercising   the 

and  its  satelhte^is  as  follows:  i\'<^\'^l''''  '^'Z^'"  ^'"]  t"'  ^^^^.'^""^/"^  *'''' 
First.  The  General  A.ssembly  voted  a      ?'^^  di.scretion  will  be  subject  to  some 

new  appropriation.  a.s.^cssed   a.';iin..t  all  J'^^'^^     imitations,    approved    by    the 

members,   to  carrv  out   the  Con.o   and  ^^"''*^%  ^°^^:^"    Relations    Committee. 

Middle  Fa.-tern  op^Tatinns  throuuh  TV-  ^^'^''^^  l  ^^''""^  were  fully  jus  ified. 
cember  31.  1963,  at  the  present  level  of         The  first  is  the  addition  of  new  lan- 

expenditure     The  votes  were  overwhelm-  ^'uage-section  2  of  the  bill-providiiK 

m.:  67  nations  voted  for  the  Con^o  ap-  \^^^   \^l  amount   to   be   loaned    by    the 

propriation.   ^nd  only    13   against,   with  United  States  sha  1  not  exceed  by /nore 

15  abstentions  "  ^^^^  ^-'^  million  the  amount  of  United 

Second     The    General    A.<sen-.bly    has  N'-^^'ons   bonds   purchased   or  agreed   to 

formally  asked  the  International  Court  ^o  pure  Iras,  d  by  other  nations 
of  Justice,  at  The  Ha.-ue.  for  an  advisory         ^'^  ^''^''  ''^  up  ..quarely  to  other  non- 

opinion  to  settle  the  question  of  whether  Communisc  menibers  of  the  United  Na- 

assessments  for  peace-and-security  op-  t^""''   ^   ^",^,^*'''",  '^^^^''^  |"   ^^''f;  '"^'•^^■"' 

erations  are  just  as  mandatory  an  obit-  "P^^ration.     The    fact    i.s    that    they    are 

..'ation  on  member  L-overnm-^nts    under  "«*  respondmg  well     I  ask  unanimous 

the  United  Nations  Chartr^.  as  the  reg-  co"fent  to  have  published  at  this  point 

ular  bud.et  contributions  have  always  '\^^^  Record,  the  list  of  governments 
been  A  favorable  opinion,  which  we  an-  ^^^''^^  ^u'^^'^VT^  S^f^''^  themselves 
ticipate.  would  induce  defaulting  govern-  ^^  P^'-cha-se  United  Nations  bonds,  fo- 
ments to  pay  up  on  all  accounts,  for  fear  ""'''''  T'!"  '!'r"^l^T^l  "io«?  '""" 
of  getting  ..o  far  behind  m  their  total     "^'1^      ..^  k      h  '     m      r  , 

contribution  to  the  United  Nations  that         J^^T  ,^*^l"'  "':'  I^S      .l'  ^^'"^  "'^  ^'^^ 

»v,..,   „„,,i^   u^   ^  .    ;      1     f   »v  .  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RrroRD.  as 

they    would    be    deprived    of    their    vote      ,  ,,  *^ 

■       .1,       V-     .     .     r,  ,  .    ,        follows: 

under  the  charters  2-year  rule — article 
jQ  ExHTnrr   2 

Third.  The  General  A.ssemblv  author-  ^■''""  •^•^''"'^^  """^  '""" 

ized  the  Stx:retary  General  to  issue  $200     ^  *'  of  governments  ukich  have  announced 

,,  .,_,,,.    _i    »,    .  ,.        ■  purcfiaae  amounts   as   of   Mar.    2S,    19*'2 

million  worth  of  Uiuted  Nations  Ixnid-^. 

repayable  at   2  percent  over   a   25-year     Ausmi!^;""""":::::":::::  ^^'^.^ 

period.     Repayments  will  be  an  annual     Burma lOO.OOO 

charge- of    about    $10    million — on    the     Canada 6,  r4n  (wwi 

regular  United  Nations  bud'-'ef.  which  is     Ceylon.. -.  (•■«) 

a.s.crssed  against  all  members.  9:"^"^-  Le«P«»dvllie so.  .>oo 

^,       "         ,        ..       ,,  .  .  Denmark '  2.  r><.)«i     hxj 

The  ca.se  for  the  United  Nations  bond     Eihiopia  Jn..  i.-o 

i.ssue  can  be  summarized  in  this  way:         P'lniand M.4,io  n-o 

'a»  Nonpayers  will  still  owe  their  dues.  Ciermany   (We»t) lo. '>*»},[»») 

The  bond  issue  docs  not  bail  them  out.      '"'eland ho  (m  o 

T,    __        .      w     1  I    .1       TT      .     1    ».  India 2   ex>o,  iMH) 

It  mereiy   baiLs  out   the  United   Nations      j^^i,,„^ ,.„^  ^^,, 

casii  position,  while  maintaining  the  ub-     Liberia ^k  .ikmi 

ligation  of  every  member  to  pay  up  its     VLiinya 340  xio 


'IF  April  3 

KxHiBiT  2     C'lntlnued 

/•■.r  ni  gci}  rrnr^mt^  v'hich  have  annriMnrrA 
;;;.  ■    Kue  amounts  aa  of  Mar.  26,  1962 — Cun. 

\.,nnay '  H.BOO.  OOO 

iviki-stun-.- - --         5<"'  OiH) 

.SiUan - 50.  t-M'O 

Sweden ---      5,  81K).  uuo 

Ven 07X101. -».... --  30(3.  oOO 

rmted    Kingdom 12.000,000 

Ti  tHl  to  d.^te.    .49,065  000 

Number      of      nations      to 

date .--  81 

'UN  bond.s  p'tUl  :  'T  nnd  rorei. ed  Inrtlrn- 
llona  to  date  <f  [»  :.dlng  action  by  other 
«<jvernmenls:  II  gov  crnmenrs.  not  yet  an- 
nounced. pUm  t.)  pari  h:i..e  a  totwl  of  $3  7aO.- 
000.  19  g.ivc-rnmcnti!  h.i.  f  Indicated  tliey  will 
respond  favurubly,  I'J  guviTurner. 's  hav>>  t"  N. 
bond  purchase    under  con- idcra' I  >n 

Mr^  CHURCH  The  other  changes, 
adopted  by  the  committee,  I  iny.self  5)ro- 
posed  Tliey  include  language  to  require 
that  the  amounts  due  the  United  States 
in  prlnciixil  and  interest  on  any  loans 
we  make  >-haIl  be  deducted  from  the  sums 
as.sessed  to  us  in  the  years  to  come  for 
the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  punx)se  of  this  amendment  i:;  to  In- 
sure that  the  loans  will  In  fact  be  re- 
paid on  .sclu'd'ile  I  think  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  this  be  done,  not  only 
to  protect  the  iiive-tment  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  pre.si-rve  the  financial 
intei-rlty  of  the  I'nited  Nations.  It  is 
IK>ssible  tliat  at  some  future  date  we 
could  afford  to  treat  the  loans  a.s  a  de 
facto  gift  .iiid  to  forgive  the  indebted- 
ness; but  tlif»  Uniteil  Nations  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  this  prtx'edent  established 

F\)r  this  rea.son  it  is  also  significant 
that  the  committee  m  its  reix^rt  has  made 
sprei.il  referenre  to  it.s  understanding 
that  tho  loans  aro  not  to  be  deem<>d  a 
precfnlfnt  for  future  financing  The 
loan  proposal  is  <ubmitted  to  the  Senate 
as  an  emeru'ency  matter,  to  be  carried 
Ihiouk'h  exactly  according  to  Its  teims. 
without  commitment  expre.ssed  or  Im- 
plied, that  United  Nations  debt  finanr- 
iniT  is  to  be  reB:irded  as  a  precedent  for 
the  future  A  p<:maiient  .Milution  to  the 
Unit<'<l  Natl  >ns  financial  problem  must 
yet.  Ih'  found:  and  this  emergency  loan 
propo.sal  will  buy  us  lime  to  find  it 

Madam  Pres.dent,  an  alternative  to 
the  pending  bill  an  outrmht  3 -year, 
short-teiTii  l.ian  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  amount  of  $100  million— was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  F'oieign  Relations 
Committre  and  rejeet>'d  by  a  close  vt)t^. 
loaning  no  mon-y.  but  continuing  the 
kind  of  handouts  ue  have  been  making 
during  recent  yea^.^  a  as  the  other  alter- 
native. 

The  United  SUit'\s  has  been  p.iying 
47  5  pprcrnt  of  the  cost  of  the  U.N  peace- 
keepini'  operations  If  we  invest  in  U  N. 
tx^nd.^  our  sh.ire  will  be  reduced  to  32  02 
percent.  If  all  U  N  bonds  are  sold  and 
the  i.'v.'^ue  IS  retired  in  25  years,  the  US. 
ca.sh  outlay  for  the  whole  transaction 
would  be  $54  1  million 

If  the  r  N  tried  to  rai."^e  tiie  same 
$200  million  under  the  present  pay-as- 
you-i'i)  for'iula.  the  US  ca.'^h  outlay 
would  be  at  least  $95  million,  and  more 
if  the  Unitt<d  States  cannot  hold  the 
line  at  47  5  percent. 
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If  U.S.  participation  in  the  bond  issue 
w  ere  .scrapped  in  favor  of  a  3-year,  short- 
term  loan,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
Uiught  $100  milhon  of  bonds,  the  U.S. 
cash  outlay  would  be  $83.7  million. 

Our  cash  outlay  for  the  t)ond  issue 
would  be  less  than  for  any  other  method 
of  meeting  the  U.N.'s  need. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  chart,  .setting  forth  the.se 
co.'-i  comparisons  in  detiiil.  be  included 
he:  e  in  the  Record. 

There  beim:  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f'jllow  .'-■ 

ExuiBir   3 

Co.^t    comparisons    for    different    mclliods    of 
financing    US'     pracrl.i'cping    opcratldns 

U  N     br>nd    plan      25    >e.ir     2    j^HTCcnt. 

U  N     bonds:  In  yn\il\on\ 

CXiUny 

Initial    U  .'-;     ])Urrh.i.sc    pri.e  .  .    |KK1   o 

Hepavn."iits  lo  U  .N 

Ul     $JIKJ     ir.i;il()n     iirim  ipal     at 

3J  02     u.s^e.v-mpnt C4    U 

O:  l''6  milUon  li.urest  at  32.02 

as.-.»•s.•^^l<'nt 17    6 


Total  U.S    cash  otitlny 


181    6 


Rfceipt^ 

Hopayment   of    |)r:i:cip;i!    .  lOO  0 

r.L>i!.fnt  of  llilert-.'-t  .il  2  p«-!cii.t  27  5 

T   '.il    US     receipt* 127  5 

Net  U  S   outl.iv  for  U  N    b..nrls-  54  1 


Khnrt-terni     loan     j)Ian^3-year.     2  9- 
perccnt  l.i.iii 
Outlay 

Initial  US    liian  to  U.N 100   U 

iJepaynienlA  t/<j  U  N  : 

On    IKX)    nUJllon    Im^ii    .it    47  \. 

jvrcent      ..... .       .      .  47   5 

On     iijtorost    on     loan    of    $8  7 

niilUiin    at    47'_,    percent 4   1 

On  flOO  million  bond.s  pur- 
(  hivsf-d    by    otl.er    nations    at 

12(Y2    jierccnt-.  ..        32  0 

On  $27  b  million  interebt  on 
buiuls  piu  chased  by  otlior 
e.atinns   at   32  02   {>erreiit  8  8 

Tu-.il   US    cahh    (Utlav    ...      192.4 


Rpi  eipLs  • 

Iiep;i>  !nf  :it   ni    prii.cip.il    uu    US 

3-ye.ir  I'l.tu    .      ........  100  0 

Kopaymont    on    Intf-rest    on    U  S 

loan .         8  7 


Tjtnl  UK    receipts   108.7 

Net    U.S     ouil:.y     for    U-N. 

finaiiCiot;  -    83.  7 

Pay-.ns-yi.M-p  1   plan — assessed   conlri- 
butions 
Outlny 

US       at-.scs.sed      contribution      at 

32  02  percent  on  $200  million..        64   0 
\'iiluiUary     i  « intribution     needed 

b.i.--ed  (ji.  [lu.st  c.\(>erii  lice 31   0 

T   U.;  U.S    (;utl.iy  for  pay-as- 

y<pu-go    contributions      _    .       95  0 

Mr.  CHURCH.  These  comparisons 
should  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the 
bonds  represent  the  best  method  avail- 
able to  us  to  meet  the  financial  emer- 
tfney  which  now  faces  the  U.N. 

The  t>onds  give  us  the  means  not  only 
to  save  the  U.N.  from  bankruptcy,  but 
to  cure  ono  of  its  most  serious  defects  in 


the  process — the  failure  of  some  mem- 
ber nations  to  pay  their  share  of  special 
U.N.  peace-keeping  missions,  like  those 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  pay  the 
share  of  these  defaulting  members — 
through  voluntary  contributions  of  our 
own — as  we  have  been  doing  these  past 
several  years,  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  will  be  much  higher,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  United  Nations,  as  the 
international  organization  it  is  meant  to 
be,  will  be  placed  in  ever-growing 
jeopardy. 

The  U.N.  bonds  will  be  repaid  from  the 
regular  dues.  Any  member  country  fall- 
ing more  tlian  2  years  behind  on  its  reg- 
ular dues  may  lose  its  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly.  For  this  rea.son,  no  member 
has  yet  fallen  more  than  2  years  in 
arrears  on  its  regular  dues.  The  de- 
faults which  now  threaten  the  U.N.  with 
bankruptcy  have  occurred,  not  in  the 
regular  dues,  but  in  the  special  asse.s.s- 
mcnts. 

So  the  bonds  will  give  us  the  lever  we 
have  needed  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  Communist-bloc  countries  within  the 
U.N..  a  prmcipal  reason,  no  doubt,  v  hy 
these  very  countries  so  strenuously  op- 
posed the  bond  issue  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Through  the  bonds,  we  will  be 
able  to  say  to  these  Communist  govern- 
ments: "Either  pay  your  share,  or 
sacrifice  your  vote.  Representation 
without  taxation  is  also  a  form  of 
tyranny." 

I  close.  Madam  President,  with  a 
statement  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  our  dis- 
tinguished United  States  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  w  ho  concluded  his 
testimony  before  our  Committee  with 
these  word3: 

The  basic  character  of  the  United  Na- 
tion.s  would  be  conpcnial  to  the  United  .'States 
in  any  er.i  But  in  the  present  era  we  face 
dangers    which   make   it   a    vit.-il   necessity. 

If  we  were  to  neglect  our  own  respon- 
sibilities In  the  United  Nations,  or  if  it 
degenerated  because  of  financial  failure  or 
for  any  other  reason  into  what  D.\g  Ham- 
marskjold  called  a  mere  "static  conference 
machinery."  then  It  would  fail  of  its  real 
purposes  and  might  even  be  perverted  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  its  enemies.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  going  to  happen.  I  do  not 
tlilnk  the  faithful  members,  including  this 
country,  will  let  it  happen.  Ratlier  I 
expect  that  the  United  Nations  will  continue 
to  adapt  to  changing  reqturemehts:  and 
that  It  will  prove  far  more  creative  and 
enduring  in  the  drama  of  our  time  than 
the  seemingly  efficient  but  actually  very 
primitive  institutions  of  communism. 

And  as  an  American  I  believe  that,  what- 
e\er  the  storms  we  may  face  in  the  years 
ahead,  the  United  Nations  will  remain  one 
of  the  chief  elements  in  our  country's 
security.  For  through  its  processes  we  can 
make  the  most  of  those  common  aims  which 
bind  us  to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  First.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
the  splendid  presentation  of  the  case  for 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  he  has  done 
a  very  fine  job.  and  a  needed  job. 


Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  who  sat  throughout  these  hearings. 
does  he  not  feel  that  favorable  action  on 
the  pending  measure  is  badly  needed  in 
order  to  support  adequately  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  that  our 
failuie  to  respond  to  the  present  need  of 
the  U.N.  would  put  its  peace-keeping 
missions  in  the  Suez  and  the  Congo  in 
serious  jeopardy,  and  would  permanently 
weaken  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
unless  some  provision  is  made  to  take 
care  of  the  special  as.sessments  which  so 
many  nations  refuse  to  pay  until  and  un- 
less there  is  a  court  decision  to  the  c fleet 
that  the  assessments  are  binding,  there 
is  simply  no  way  of  maintainine  these 
peace  and  security  operations.  Is  there? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  know  of  none  except 
through  direct  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  which,  as  our  ex- 
perience in  Korea  demonstrates,  would 
be  hundreds  of  times  more  expensive  in 
money,  and  would  involve  a  fearful  cost 
in  blood  as  well. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  not  the  idea  of 
the  United  Nations  one  of  collective  ac- 
tion rather  than  individual  action? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is,  indeed,  and  the 
presence  of  the  United  Nations  in  crises 
which  might  otherwise  involve  a  direct 
confrontation  of  the  great  powers  has 
enabled  it  to  snuff  out  fighting  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  which 
might  otherwise  have  spread  into  general 
war  in  which  we  ourselves  cculd  easily 
have  been  ensnared. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  well 
remembers  the  outbreak  in  the  Middle 
East.  Might  not  that  outbreak  have 
been  a  much  more  serious  situation  if  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  move  into  the 
area  the  relatively  small  U.N.  military 
force? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Middle  East  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  powder  keg  of 
the  world,  and  a  most  dangerous  situa- 
tion could  have  arisen  there  without  U.N. 
intervention;  it  could  have  involved  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  world 
on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  Western 
World  on  the  other;  it  could  indeed  have 
become  an  occasion  for  a  third  world 
war;  but  the  U.N..  as  the  one  interna- 
tional organization  available,  made  it 
possible  to  avoid  that  calamity. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Has  not  the  armi- 
stice which  has  existed  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  been  a  rather  uneasy  armi- 
stice throughout  the  years  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  has.  No  basic  set- 
tlement has  been  reached  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  countries.  I  think  most 
observers  agree  that,  but  for  the  presence 
of  United  Nations  troops,  the  failure  to 
settle  the  dispute  might  very  well  have 
led  to  renewed  fighting. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  force  on 
the  Gaza  Strip,  maintaining  the  armi- 
stice between  the  two  countries,  is  ap- 
proximately 5.000.  I  believe  the  Senator 
brought  out  in  his  statement  that  it  was 
costing  us  approximately  Sll  million  a 
year  to  maintain  that  force.    Does  not 
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the  Senator  feel  that  Is  a  very  low  price 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  peace' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  it  is  a  bargain 
Why  we  complain  ak>out  the  barsam 
prices  we  must  pay  for  peace  in  these 
instances  is  somethine;  I  find  hard  to 
understand.  Why  we  do  not  more  care- 
fully consider  how  little  it  is  coslms  us 
to  prevent  war  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  central  Africa,  compared  to  what  it 
would  cost  us  were  we  involved  in  war 
there,  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  The  central  Afri- 
can or  Congo  operation  is  a  more  costly 
operation  than  that  on  the  Gaza  Strip 
For  one  thing,  it  is  a  much  lar-er  opera- 
tion and  entails  many  difficulties.  How- 
ever, even  that  operation  is  costin,'  ap- 
proximately $100  or  $110  million  a  year 
Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  for  the 
protection  we  have  had  auainst  the  real 
danger,  the  real  threat  of  a  breakout  >f 
a  general  war,  to  use  his  woids.  it  auain 
is  a  bargain  price'' 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  most  a.ssu:edly  do 
I  think  the  ConKO  miKht  have  become 
another  Korea.  Korea  cost  us  518  bil- 
lion. We  are  now  t)ein«  asked  to  loan 
the  United  Nations  $100  million,  which 
will  be  repaid  to  us,  with  interest,  over 
the  years.  I  do  not  know  how  a  more 
graphic  comparison  of  costs  could  be 
made  than  to  look  at  what  our  involve- 
ment in  war  m  Korea  cost  u*  compared 
to  what  it  IS  now  costing  us  to  sustain  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping;  operation 
in  the  Congo. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  was  interested 
particularly  in  one  thing  the  Senator 
brought  out.  I  am  not  e.xactly  sure,  but 
I  believe  it  was  in  the  editorial  from  the 
Saturday  Review,  with  reference  to  the 
efficacy  of  a  relatively  small  I'nited 
Nations  force  in  trouble  spots  of  the 
world,  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  on  two  different  occasions  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  ask  the  I'  S  Gov- 
ernment to  express  the  attitude  in  the 
United  Nations  in  favor  of  building  up 
and  maintaining  a  perman.  nt  U  N  force, 
for  the  very  reason  mentioned 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  the  author  of  the  resolution.  The 
S*.'nator  will  recall  that  on  (»ne  occasion 
it  passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  and 
on  another  occasion  it  passed.  I  believe, 
with  only  three  or  four  votes  against  it 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  remembers  that 
Mr  CHTRCH  I  remember  it  well 
Mr  SPARKMAN  I  think  it  is  i.;ood 
to  keep  that  in  mind. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  mcidrntallv 
was  a  joint  sponsor,  and  helped  in  th^' 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  get 
the  measure  out  of  the  cummittrc  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  does  rt member  it 
quite  well 

There  are  one  or  two  otht-r  questions 
I  wish  to  ask  I  know  the  Senator  is 
weary  from  standing  so  long/  making 
his  speech  I  wish  to  a.sk  thi/  beeaiuse 
I  think  a  lot  of  people  overkxik  the  fact 
Is  It  not  true  that  the  United  Nations 
moved  into  the  Congo  after  the  Com- 
mutu.sts  had  moved  m  and  virtually 
taken  charge"" 

Mr  CHIRCH  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
correct  The  occasion  for  our  great  con- 
cern about  devtlopmtnt.s  in  the  Congo 


was  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  inter- 
vening there  unilaterally  nnel  threatened 
to  establish  a  Communi.^t  bast-  of  opera- 
tions in  the  hfart  of  tropical  Africa 
which  could  very  well  have  ultimately  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  developments  in 
all  the  surrounding  countries  There- 
fore, not  only  were  we  gravely  con- 
cerned but  also  we  properly  turned  to 
the  l"nited  Nations  as  the  one  instru- 
ment acceptable  to  the  African  coun- 
tries and  to  the  other  countries  of  tht 
w(jrld  as  the  agent,  acting  for  all  nations, 
to  move  in  to  put  an  end  to  the  unilateral 
intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
establish  peace  and  order  there  in  the 
name  of  the  nations  of  the  world 

Mr    SPARKMAN      Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Communist  world,  under  the  leader- 
ship of   Ru.^sKi  and  with   her  satellite.s 
has   opposed   the  Congo  operation  ever 
since  ;■ 

Mr  CHURCH  Ever  since  it  became 
apparent  to  the  Russians  what  the  U  N 
cour.se  of  action  would  be  in  the  Congo, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  .satellites  have 
opposed  that  operation  Thev  have  re- 
fused to  pay  their  ius.se.ssinents  or  to 
contribute  their  share  towaid  meeting 
the  costs  of  that  operation. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I.s  it  not  true  that 
when  the  resolution  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor made  reference  came  up  m  the  la.st 
session  of  the  General  A.ssembly,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  i.s-suance  of  the  boiuS  iriii 
asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  Woild 
Court,  there  were  only  13  nations  which 
voted  against  it.  and  that  tho.se  were 
Ru.ssia.  her  satellites,  and  "J  other  coun- 
tries '' 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  he  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  I  think  we  oufht  to  lay  more 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Mr  Khru- 
.shchev  came  to  this  country  last  year 
and  engaged  in  his  furious  shoe-p<iund- 
ing  denunciations  on  the  fliX)r  of  the 
General  A.s.sembly  because  he  was  so 
distres.sed  with  the  way  the  United  Na- 
tions had  blocked  his  ambitions  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  Those  who  cry  that  the 
United  States  should  get  out  of  the  U  N 
apparently  do  not  realize  that  if  we  were 
to  do  such  a  thing  we  would  play  right 
into  the  hands  of  Nikita  Khrushchev  and 
of  the  Communist  world  We  would  do 
the  very  thing  that  would  most  please 
Khrushchev,  by  helpin-;  him  undermine 
the  United  Nations.  The  irony  is  that 
those  who  advocate  we  do  this,  do  so  m 
the  name  of  anticommiini.sm 

Mr  SPARKM.AN  I  th.mk  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  Again  I  compliment  hini 
upon  a  most  illuminating  address 

.Mr  CHURCH  I  -Im-.R  the  Senator 
vei  V  much 

Madam  Presidi-nt   I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President 
I  was  about  to  .>uggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

Mr  JAVn.-^  I  think  that  would  be 
fine 

Mr  SPARKMAN  M.id.irn  President 
I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th.e 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legi.slalive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President 
I  ask  unanimou.>  consent  that  the  oidei 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 


The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection    It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  .lAVITS  Madam  President.  I  rise 
m  <upiK)rt  of  tlie  amendment  offered  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  which 
IS  the  pending  business,  and  Is  a  well- 
adverti.sed  conipromi.se  to  the  Presi- 
dent .s  propo.sal  to  buy  $100  million  of 
U  N  bonds 

Preliminarily  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  my  view  tlie  proposal  is  an  im- 
pro\ed  approach  to  the  problem  and  re- 
flects credit  upon  those  who.  by  tht  ir 
efTorts  have  brought  it  about  Tlunigh 
there  seems  to  b<'  some  question  in  the 
piPss— with  which  I  do  not  agree  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  repre.ents  a  sub- 
stantive difference  of  approach  to  the 
ptoblem  which  i^  before  us 

Let  us  remember  that  wlien  we  first 
considered  this  subject  it  was  to  approve 
participation  m  a  b<ind  issue  which  was 
provided  for  by  Unit<-d  Nations  resolu- 
tion, and  the  amendment  projw.ses  that 
we  shall  give  the  President  authority, 
w  hich  he  may  exercise  only  if  he  receives 
an  appropriation,  to  subscribe  to  a  loan 
of  $100  million,  without  six-cifymg  the 
te:  n.s 

The  difference  is  a  very  imjxjrtant  one 
becau.se  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment would  not  bind  either  the  President 
or  the  Congress  to  the  U  N  bond  pio- 
ixjsal,  but  would  ).i\e  the  President  a  luw 
opportunity  for  negotiating  the  qui'Stion, 
which  the  bill  that  the  administration 
iU->elf  brought  in  did  not  give  him  It 
seems  to  me  that  m  view  of  the  slight 
storm  which  has  been  laiM-d  by  this 
question,  the  expression  of  view  which 
was  made  by  tlie  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Wu.hinglon  i  Mr  Jaik- 
suN  I ,  and  b>  others,  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  United  Nations  mission,  the  Pre.-.i- 
dent  may  very  well  welcome  the  freedom 
of  action  contemplated 

Lei  us  remembt  i  that  I  too.  had  a 
similar  projxjsal  in  mind  when,  very 
eaily  m  the  stages  of  consideration  of 
this  question.  I  filed  an  amendment 
which  m  effect  was  subse<iuently  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
bv  which  I  sought  to  limit  the  amount 
of  our  ab.solute  participation  to  $20  mil- 
lion -the  Foreign  Relations  Comnut tec 
made  the  amount  $25  million  — with  the 
provision  that  we  would  buy  additional 
bonds  only  on  a  matching  basis  if  othet.s 
bought  bonds  in  an  amount  similar  lo 
(iur  coinmitnunt 

The  proposal  w.t.s  al.so  m  the  diiectiou 
of  providing  some  leverage  m  order  lo 
.see  Liiat  .1  complete  job  for  the  U.N  ,  in- 
stead of  onl.v  a  partial  job.  was  done  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  way  of  compromise  is 
directed  along  the  same  line,  and  is 
therefoie  very  .sound  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  Government.  I  shall  ex- 
pand upon  that  point  ui  a  moment 

There  i.s  nothing  holy  about  the  docu- 
ment Other  conditions,  which  are  not 
m  the  measure  now,  may  very  well  be 
interposed  It  i.s  very  possible  that  such 
action  may  be  taken  But  I  am  confident 
that  the  general  approach  is  the  ap- 
firoach  which  tlie  Senate  will  wish  to 
adopt 

I  -should  like  to  pay  my  tiibiUe  to  the 
distinguished    Senator     from     Vcimont 


Mr.  Aiken  I.  whu  is  picM-nt  m  the 
Chamber.  He  i.s  never  given  to  vain  ex- 
pressions. When  he  offered  his  loan 
jilan  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
HirKENi.ooPEK  ' .  he  .snid  that  ho  was  for 
the  UN.  and  tliat  he  was  offering  the 
l)roposal  as  a  fi.md  of  the  U.N. 

It  seems  to  mtj  lliat  the  Senator  from 
Veimont,  has  vindicated  that  attitude  in 
his  williiiLne.ss  to  arrive  at  the  ki^id  of 
comiMornise  proposed  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  v.ould  commit  us  to  the  cause  of  the 
UN  and.  at  tlie  same  time,  would  ap- 
jn-oach  the  piobkin  m  jyalislic  terms,  in 
place  of  the  specific  financial  commit- 
ment for  which  Congress  was  asked. 

I  think  we  have  seen  a  very  intercst- 
ir."  and  im[)ortant  development  and.  on 
the  whole,  an  improvemcuit  over  what 
we  had  before.  I  think  great  credit  for 
the  impioveineiit  must  be  f;iven  to  our 
liisungui.sht  d    colleague    from    Vermont. 

The  qui  -t ion  of  the  validity  of  buying 
»K)nds  or  making  a  loan,  of  course,  will 
now  be  cast  in  loan  terms.  As  to  the 
advisability  of  making  a  loan  which 
would  enable  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
duct its  business.  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  question.  It  is  almost  an 
axiom  lliat  the  United  Nations  is  e.sscn- 
tial:  and  if  we  did  not  have  it.  we  would 
have  to  look  for  some  substitute  for  it. 

But  m  my  opinion  that  is  only  half  the 
.■^t-oiy.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and 
dominant  aspect  of  the  whole  question 
is  the  timing.  For  example,  m  respect  of 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton !  Mr  J^(  KsoN  1 , 1  have  heard  it  stated 
that  the  President  himself  said  (hat  he 
could  not  disagree  Much  as  I  love  the 
Senator  finm  Washington  I  Mr.  Jack- 
son". I  riisairned  with  him  because  of 
the  tuning.  We  should  not  underesti- 
mate that  problem. 

I  observe  that  the  majority  leader 
the  Senator  from  Montana  1  Mr  Mans- 
FiFi  D  I .  IS  now  in  the  Chamber.  I  should 
like  to  .sav  to  him  that  I  have  rarely 
ob.served  him  shooting  his  arrows  at  the 
target  as  accurately  as  he  did  yesterday 
m  discus.sing  thrs  question  He,  too,  em- 
phasized the  matter  of  timing  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr, 
JAf-KSONl  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr  MfNSFiELDi  has  aone  us  a 
.service  in  callimr  to  our  attention  the 
timing  in  a  situation  As  the  Senate  de- 
liheiates  up<Mi  what  to  do  with  regard  to 
a  loan  I  hnpi  it  will  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  timin".  becau.se  we  are  at  a  mo- 
ment m  history  when  the  Soviet  Union 
and  th(  coalition  it  leads  is  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations 

Let  us  understand  tl^.at  point  The 
Soviet  I'nion  is  making  a  concerted  ef- 
foit  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
United  Nations  by  every  means  within 
Its  control,  including  its  advancing  of 
th.e  troika  principle,  "butteiing  up"  ele- 
ments m  the  Ignited  Nations  which  it  is 
fi'lt  can  lessen  the  influence  of  the  U.N.. 
efforts  to  exacerbate  the  areas  of  dif- 
ference between  different  groups  in  tlic 
I'nited  Nations,  and  the  a.ssertion  of 
Khiu.shchev  that  if  the  United  Nations 
determines  that  it  is  required  lo  do 
something  and  he  does  not  want  to  do 
It.  he  will  use  force  in  order  to  prevent 
It   from   being   done.      Every   calculated 


effort    IS  being     made    to    destroy    tlie 
United  Nations. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  also  desire  to 
destroy  it  by  denying  it  financial  sup- 
port, because,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  Communists,  they  under- 
stand, perhaps  even  better  than  we  do, 
the  value  of  money,  the  value  of  the  hard 
com  of  the  realm,  as  is  shown  by  the.r 
activities    ail   over    the    world. 

Therefoie  I  feel  that  the  most  si:g- 
irficant  aspect  of  the  important  question 
of  support  for  the  U.N.  is  the  timing.  It 
is  particularly  important  at  this  time, 
when  It  IS  so  greatly  needed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  wi'.l 
tlie  Senator  yield  .^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.     1  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  take  exception  to  the 
statement  that  the  Russians  want  to 
destroy  the  United  Nations.  I  believe 
they  want  to  preserve  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  launching  pad  for  their  prop- 
aganda missiles.  They  desire  to  destroy 
ihe  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 
in  achieving  the  purposes  of  which  the 
United  Nations  was  originally  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
says,  as  he  defines  the  term,  because  I 
define  it  in  the  same  way.  The  Russians 
would  like  to  keep  the  United  Nations 
as  an  organization  essential  to  their  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  do  not  want  the 
United  Nations  to  have  any  te^th  or  any 
capacity  to  maintain  peace,  in  the  terms 
in  which  we  regard  the  maintenance  of 
peace  as  an  essential  reason  for  our 
backing  the  U.N. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  are  in  full  agree- 
ment on  what  the  Russians  desire  to  do 
wTlh  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  that  interpretation 
of  my  remarks.  I  have  precisely  the 
same  thing  in  mind. 

So.  Madam  President,  the  importance 
of  this  action  lies  essentially  in  the  ele- 
ment of  timing.  However,  it  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  timing,  but  also  a  question 
of  where  the  new  nations  of  the  world 
shall  look  for  their  leadership,  whether 
they  shall  look  to  the  United  States  or 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  comment  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  pointed  to  that  question.  In 
other  words,  the  Russians  would  like 
notliing  better  than  to  replace  us  in  that 
position.  I  believe  we  still  are  without 
question  the  leader  in  terms  of  world 
leadership. 

Madam  President,  the  current  burst 
of  hostilities  between  Israel  and  Syria 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
continuing  tense  truce  in  the  Congo,  the 
seemingly  endless  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  disarmament — with- 
out the  mediating  hand  of  the  United 
Nations  any  one  of  these  conflicts  be- 
tween nations — quite  apart  from  Laos. 
Vietnam.  Berlin.  Quemoy.  and  Matsu 
and  other  ten.sion  points  not  before  the 
U.N. — could  plunge  the  world  into  a  nu- 
clear war. 

If  the  United  Nations  served  no  other 
puipose  than  this— to  act  in  effect  as  a 
l^eaceful  substitute   for   war  in   certain 


ca.ses,  as  a  free  forimi  of  nations  wheio 
anger  and  hurt  can  find  enough  unin- 
hibited expression  to  make  killing  un- 
necessary— then  it  is  well  wortli  ih.e 
money  and  the  efiort  'Jiat  the  United 
States  is  devoting  to  it.  But  the  attacks 
on  the  United  Nations  not  only  by  the 
Kremlin,  but  also  by  some  of  its  friends 
here  on  the  ground  that  it  is  imperfect, 
that  it  cannot  always  do  what  it  sets 
out  t  >  do  that  we  should  give  No.  1 
place  to  our  leL'ional  alliances  in  pier- 
erencc  to  tiie  United  Nations  in  llic 
execution  of  our  foreign  policy — these 
arguments  sidestep  the  essential  facts 
regarding  the  United  Nations  and  our 
relationship  with  it.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  our  main  reliance  for  maintain- 
ing peace  in  the  world. 

Madam  President,  these  are  not  my 
assertions.  They  represent  the  consid- 
ered policy  of  the  United  States  as  an- 
nounced by  President  Eisenhower  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  September  19G0, 
and  as  announced  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  President  Kennedy  last  year. 
There  is  no  great  difference  between  our 
reliance  upon  the  U.N.  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  world,  and  our  reliance  on  NATO 
and  our  other  regional  alliances  as  ma- 
jor instruments  for  security  when  peace 
is  threatened,  as  well  as  for  regional 
cooperation. 

There  is  no  conflict  with  respect  to 
full  and  unqualified  support  by  the 
United  States  of  both  of  these  essential 
instruments  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  I 
hope  the  President  will  again  take  tlie 
opportunity  to  clearl:'  and  firmly  state 
this  fact. 

The  United  Nations  occupies  a  vital 
place  in  the  operation  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  it  should  command  our  full  re- 
spect and  support.  In  this  supersonic 
atomic  age,  it  is  literally  impossib  to 
imagine  what  kind  of  a  world  this  would 
be  without  a  functioning  United  Nations. 

For  the  new  nations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Middle  East  the  U.N.  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  their  place  of  recognition 
as  world  personalities.  It  gives  them 
standing  and  responsibility,  as  well  as 
practical  help  in  many  fields,  without 
which  their  development  would  be  ma- 
terially slowed  and  chaos  and  reaction 
might  be  much  more  likely  to  occur  in 
particular  cases,  the  best  case  in  point 
being,  of  course,  the  Congo. 

Madam  President,  having  said  what  I 
have  just  said,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  views  expressed  by  the  majority 
leader  yesterday,  afiBrming  that  the  one- 
nation-one-vote  basis  for  action  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  now  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  relatively  impotent, 
creates  "procedural  distortion  between 
the  power  to  make  decisions  and  the 
power,  the  will,  and  responsibility  to 
carry  out  decisions."  This  is  a  real  di- 
lemma and  if  it  continues  could  make  us 
give  consideration  to  weighted  voting  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  type,  for  ex- 
ample, in  effect  in  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
m.ent  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  are  also  U.N.  organs. 

Before  anything  like  that  happens  by 
way  of  an  amendment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  which  would  require  a 
long  time  and  a  great  deal  of  work,  we 
must  do  something  in  the  meantime. 
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I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
question  of  what  we  are  to  do  to  the 
U.N.  now  under  the  circumstances  and 
in  view  of  the  proj)er  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation by  the  majority  leader. 

I  believe  that  we  have  learned  an- 
other lesson  from  this  dilemma,  and  that 
is  to  fight  for  our  belief  in  the  General 
Assembly,  whether  we  win  or  lose,  and 
to  be  less  concerned  about  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  calls  quite  properly  vote 
victories." 

If  we  fight  for  what  we  believe  m  even 
though  it  may  be  unpopular  with  the 
new  U.N.  members  now  constituting; 
about  half  the  votes  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, we  will  have,  first,  self-respect: 
and,  second,  be  more  likely  to  call  them 
to  their  responsibilities.  Where  I  do  not 
follow  the  line,  for  example,  laid  out  by 
Senator  Jackson  in  his  National  Press 
Club  speech  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
downgrade  the  position  of  the  UN.  in 
our  policy  below  that  which  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy 
have  recognized  fully  in  order  to  achieve 
a  greater  impact  and  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  in  that  body.  I  feel  we 
must  fight  our  battles  ardently  In  the 
UN.  but  must  continue  to  treat  it  as  the 
main  international  body  for  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace.  I  see  nothin<; 
in  all  our  policy  including  our  support 
for  the  regional  organizations  which  we 
adhere  which  is  inconsistent  with  .sus- 
taining the  position  of  the  Nation  to- 
ward the  U  N  as  expressed  by  Presidoni 
Eisenhower  and  E»resident  Kennedy 

This  is  a  critical  hour  for  the  United 
Nation--,  and  that  means  that  it  is  a 
critical  hour  for  all  of  u.s.  The  deci.siun 
we  are  about  to  make  here  on  this  issue 
has  real  consequence  for  the  free  world 
There  is  grave  danger  that  unless  we 
continue  our  suppwrt  for  the  UN — as 
contemplated  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Kennedy,  who  m  1960  and 
1961  pledged  our  Nation's  full  support 
to  the  UN  in  addresses  to  the  General 
Assembly — we  will  be  serving  notice  on 
the  new  nations  formed  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II  to  look  elsewhere  for 
their  leadership  and  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  nationhood 

It  is  the  question  of  timing  which  so 
deeply  disturbs  me  in  connection  with 
any  such  idea  as  that  voiced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished S-nator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  J.ACKSON  i  and  others  to  downgrade 
the  UN.  to  some  other  level  than  that 
which  it  now  holds  in  American  foreign 
policy  If  that  is  done,  we  know  where 
the  new  nations  will  look  for  leadership 
It  will  not  be  to  the  United  States  Such 
an  outcome  is  unthinkable  to  ouk  people 
and  would  be  s,'ravely  inimical  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 

So,  we  understand,  m  respect  to  the 
Uruted  Nations  loan,  that  it  will  not  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  carry  the  United 
Nations  through  perhaps  another  year 
or  year  and  a  half.  We  have  every  right 
to  expect  that  in  the  intervening  time 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  the  World 
Court  at  The  Hague  to  decide  that  na- 
tions are  liable  for  assessments,  voted 
in  accordance  with  the  activities  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nation.s. 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Congo,  or  on  the  borders  between  Israel 


and  the  Arab  States,  or  in  other  places 
where  such  activities  may  be  undertaken. 
The  period  of  time  when  the  UN  ;s 
being  adequately  financed  will  also  L'lve 
us  an  opportunity  to  bring  more  thor- 
oughly to  the  understanding  of  the  new 
nations  their  sense  of  respon.sibility 
toward  the  U  N  If  we  let  the  U  N  go 
down  the  drain  now  for  financial  rea- 
son>,  we  shall  have  created  a  vacuum 
in  the  world.  In  my  view,  that  will 
bring  the  danger  of  nuclpar  war  infi- 
nitely nearer  than  it  is  tocfay  One  can- 
not be  dortrinaiie  on  that  scoic  When 
there  is  in  hand  a  piece  of  machinery 
which  has  .so  far  b<  en  hi  Ipful  m  ki  epins.; 
us  away  from  the  tfrrible  busin'.ss  of 
war  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  and 
V  !i."h  has  been  u.'-cfiil  ai  uthfr  .sui.a- 
tioiis.  winch  have  been  recounted  in 
ureal  deta.l  by  the  dist;nt;ui>hed  S.  n- 
ator  from  Idaho  ■  Mr  Chtrch  ,  one  does 
not  jettison  it  for  the  sake  of  $100  mil- 
lion or  $200  million,  o:  $500  million. 

In  addition,  what  i.s  at  stake  is  not 
only  the  IT  N  and  our  position  in  the 
U  N  what  IS  at  stake  also  is  the  question 
of  whether  the  now  nations  will  turn  to 
us  for  a  position  of  respectability  and 
standing  or  will  turn  to  the  Soviet  Umon 
Ih.at  is  what  is  at  issue,  hoth  m  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  and  in  the  U.N  , 
in  respect  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States 

I  feel  \(  ly  strongly  that  m  the  hifhest 
national   interest  it   is   indispensable   to 
the  Umttd  States  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion of  kadership.  which,  whatever  may 
be  Its  challenge,  and  whoever  may  play 
upvin  It,  IS  nor.ethel  ss  ours  in  the  woild 
I  deeply   feel,  in  all  good  conscience. 
that     It     IS     infinitely     better     for     the 
leadership  to  be  vested  in  our  hands  for 
the  good  of  mankind  than  to  let  it  slip 
from  our  hands  by  some  improvident  ac- 
tion,  which   would   let   it  pass   into  the 
hands   of    the   other   challenger   who    is 
waiting  to  receive  it— the  Soviet  Union. 
I  think  that  is  what  is  at  stake.     I  sin- 
crely  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  favor- 
ably upon  the  Mansfield -Dirksen  amend- 
ment, which  IS  the  pending  question 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  thi.s  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  'The 
UN  and  Us."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  1,  1962 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UN  .^ND  Us 
The  Uiuted  Nations  is  ch.anglrig  Ti>e 
number  of  member  countries  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  day  in  1M5  when  50 
delfi{rttUins  shrned  the  rh  ir'.-r  In  .Sim 
Fninclsco  \a  the  new  members  many  from 
Africa.  8<jme  fr..)m  Aiia.  have  come  m.  the 
balance  of  fxiwer  in  the  A.s.semblv  had  altered 
drasti.-^iiy 

Another  chani,'e  in  the  U  N  resulting  part- 
ly from  the  increa.se  m  membership,  is  a. 
bt)lder  pulley  in  time  of  In' ernatlonal  crisis 
United  Nations  troops  do  patrol  duty  In  the 
Clcu5ii  Strip  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  and  in  the  Congo  they  iia\e  been 
engaged   m  costly   flghtlni; 

Such  con.slder,ttlons  as  these  certainly  had 
sonienung  to  do  with  the  attention  that  hiis 
been  paid  to  the  recent  '  itulependent  audit  ' 
of  the  U  N  niade  In  a  .speech  before  the 
National  Press  Club  by  Senator  Ja(  kson  of 
W.ishlngtun  S.<nator  Jacks<jn  m.iy  not 
ha\e    Intended    to    attack    the    UN      or    the 


cruci.il  bond  ls.sue  that  now  seema  likely  to 
p  Lss  but  what  he  bald  at  the  tln»e  he  said  It 
could  only  .serve  U)  damage  the  prestige  of 
the  U  N  in  the  United  States  and  to  under- 
mine its  Influence  at  a  critical  moment  In 
the  hlsUiry  of  both  UN  and  the  United 
St.ites 

What  Senator  Jmk.son  said  would  have 
starthd  some  of  hU  great  Democratic  men- 
tors, such  a.s  the  late  Wo<jdrow  Wilson,  tiie 
l.ite  Fr.uiklln  D  Rcjosevelt.  and  others  who 
l-.iipcd  that  out  ot  the  Le.it;ue  of  Naticns  and 
siib.sequoiuiy  out  of  the  United  Nations 
might  come  a  new  concept  of  intern. itiunal 
comiiy  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  UN 
todiiy.  imperfect  as  It  Is,  disappolnttnn  as  It 
often  Is.  full  of  tensU>ns  as  it  Is.  still  Is  a 
tl;pl.>nKitlc  Instrument  such  as  never  before 
existed  In  this  wnrid  As  President  Kennedy 
has  t.iken  pains  to  point  lUt,  we  work  easily 
and  proiuably  ihrwu>;h  the  Organlzatltui  of 
A.nerlc.m  States,  through  NATO  and  through 
other  less  than  universal  organizations 
But  If  we  want  to  speak  to  103  nations,  we 
can  find  no  bettor  forum— no  other  forum 
tiian    the    CJeneral    Assembly 

We  seek  for  peace  and  security  In  our  en- 
tire forelrn  ix)llcy.  and  this  happen*  to  be 
tlie  one  aspiration  that  Is  mentioned  over 
and  uvcr  again  in  the  Charter  It  Is  alao 
tl.c  ultlm.ite  purp.se  of  our  alliances,  and 
wh.it  .Senatiir  jAtK.s<.).s  falls  to  realize  or 
r(  fu.scR  to  recognize  Is  that  there  Is  no  con- 
tradi  ti  in.  and  must  be  no  contradiction,  be- 
tween ioy.aty  to  our  alllar.ces  ui.d  loyalty  to 
til'-   principles  of  the   U  N 

In  cases  where  there  may  seem  t.>  be 
sun  c.i.llKt  the  ca.se  of  Portotjal  aod  i.cr 
colonial  p<jUcy.  for  example  the  confl.ct  U 
not  between  loyally  to  NATO  and  loyalty  to 
the  United  Nations  taut  rather  between  for- 
merly blind  support  of  an  ally  (even  when 
t'lp  :\\\\  w,us  wror.Ri  and  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
cii'les  nf  the  United  States  To  work  with 
and  through  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  the  Or- 
ganiiation  of  American  Stales,  and  our 
many  other  treaties  does  not  mean  that  we 
cannot  or  should  not  also  work  with  and 
through  the  one  organization  existing  on  a 
global  scale  the  United  Nations  We  can 
and  must  dcj  both 

What  our  foreign  p<ilicy  demands  Is  not 
le.ss  use  of  the  UN  but  a  fuller  development 
of  Its  iHtiislbllltles.  both  In  the  prevention  of 
war  and  in  the  humanitarian,  cultural,  and 
economic  f.elds  To  downgrade  the  U  N  .  to 
undercut  It.  would  be  reopening  the  way  to 
W'  irld  ch.ii« 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President. 
first  I  commend  the  dLstinguished  S<>na- 
tor  from  New  York  for  his  excellent 
statement  and  cogent  reasoning  relating 
to  the  attack  on  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  .service  which  the  United  Nation.s 
performs  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  in  behalf  of  peace,  freedom,  and  jus- 
tice throughout  the  world  The  Senator 
from  New  Y(;rk  is  well  known  for  his 
kf-en  understanding  and  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  tield  of  foreign  atfair.s  I 
salute  him  for  the  words  of  wisdom 
prudence  and  judgment  which  h»>  has 
uttered  in  the  S«'nate  today  He  has 
made  a  most  helpful  statement,  one  that 
the  country  will  applaud,  one  that  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  our  representa- 
tives around  the  v<oild.  fts  we  deal  with 
the  Soviet  threat  and  with  other  prob- 
lems which  rdate  to  the  basic  needs  of 
our  fellow  human  be.ngs 

Mr    JAVITS      Madam   President,   wdl 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr     HUMPHREY       I   yield. 

Mr    J.AVirs      I   iini    very   grateful   to 
tlie  distin'juished  .Senator  from  Minne- 
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sota  for  his  gracious  words  about  me; 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  uttering  similar  words  about  him 
on  other  occasions. 

The  Senator  is  preparing  to  speak 
upon  this  subject  today,  and  I  know  he 
will  do  so  with  his  customary  skill  and 
eloquence.  But  one  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  our  brief  interchange  today 
is  that  we  are  reported  constantly  as  be- 
ing in  great  di.scord  and  opposition  with 
each  other.  Many  persons  get  an  im- 
pre.ssion  of  confusion  about  our  policy. 
But  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  deputy  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority, has  articulated  is  only  an  exam- 
ple of  how.  when  the  votes  are  counted, 
we  .sometimes  find  an  amazing,  but  al- 
ways an  impersonal,  unanimity  of  view 
tions.  It  IS  rare  that  upon  questions  of 
upon  the  really  great,  profoimd  ques- 
this  magnitude  and  depth  we  divide  very 
narrowly  It  is  only  in  that  spirit,  in  a 
representative  sense,  that  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  The  American  peo- 
ple should  clearly  understand  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  like  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
is  a  public  forum,  and  that  one  of  the 
primary  functions  and  main  purposes  of 
the  Senate  is  to  afford  opE>ortunity  for 
the  statement  of  ptr.sonal  views,  personal 
analyses  of  an  i.ssue,  and  personal  con- 
viction. On  the  bases  of  such  exchanges 
of  views  and  opir.ions.  and  the  inter- 
change of  policy  statements  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  the  Sermte  and  other  pub- 
lic omcials.  the  American  Government 
ultimately  formulates  policy.  This  is  the 
refiners  fire,  out  o"  which  comes  a  solid, 
strong,  durable  public  policy. 

While  Members  of  the  Senate  may,  on 
occasion,  disagree  as  to  the  means  of 
approach  and  objective.  I  think  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  peoale  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  agree  upon  the 
objective  and  upon  the  institution  that 
can  help  to  attain  that  objective.  The 
objective  of  our  people  is  world  F>eace 
with  justice  and  freedom.  One  of  the 
institutions  we  have  designed  to  bring 
about  that  result  is  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  U.N,  was  born 
m  the  United  States  at  the  Conference 
held  m  San  Francisco.  The  early  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  United  Nations 
were  represented  by  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference  As  a  result  of  those 
preliminary  conferences,  and  ultimately 
the  Conference  at  San  Francisco,  the 
United  Nations  caire  into  being.  I  men- 
tion this  because  I  recognize,  as  does 
every  other  public  cflicial.  that  the  news 
essentially  comes  from  confiict;  that 
news  IS  usually  pen  'rated  by  differences 
IP.  ixjinus  of  view.  This  is  proper  and 
luht.  but  sometinns  the  people  are  led 
to  U'lieve  that  the  e  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  a  great  difference  in 
policy,  when  m  fact  the  difference  is 
pnniarily    that    of    detail. 

I  sp<'ak  today  abt  ut  an  issue  that  in- 
volves a  great  and  true  friend  of  the 
United  States,  a  friend  who  has  served 
us  well  in  peace  and  in  war.  and  who  now 


faces  a  serious  problem.  That  friend  is 
the  United  Nations ;  and  the  issue  is  the 
financial  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
Our  decision  on  this  question  will  have 
a  momentous  effect  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations  itself,  and  on  the 
frustration  of  the  Soviet  drive  to  para- 
lyze and  bankrupt  the  United  Nations 
whenever  the  U.N.  does  not  agree  with 
the  Soviet  course  of  action.  This  meas- 
ure comes  to  the  Senate  at  a  critical  time, 
a  time  when  some  people  in  our  own 
Nation  have  seized  upon  the  bond  issue 
or  the  finance  issue  as  an  instrument  of 
attack  upon  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  three  groups  that  discuss 
the  United  Nations  in  terms  of  criticism. 
One  group  is  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  which 
seeks  to  weaken  and  paralyze  the  United 
Nations  and  make  it  ineffective.  I  am 
sure  the  American  people  repudiate  that 
approach  to  the  United  Nations. 

Another  group — one  which  we  might 
call  the  radical  right  wing  in  American 
politics — simply  does  not  understand  the 
United  Nations,  never  has  subscribed  by 
thought  or  conviction  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  never  has  really 
appreciated  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  fact,  it  is  the  old  isolationist 
group — the  group  that  still  struggles  to 
crawl  out  of  the  caves  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Its  members  never  have  seen  the 
daylight  of  the  20th  century.  But, 
thank  goodness,  there  are  very  few  of 
them. 

Then  there  is  another  group — the  one 
which  seeks  to  analyze  constructively 
the  United  Nations.  I  should  like  to  be 
included  in  that  group,  as  a  friend  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  one  who  under- 
stands that  the  United  Nations  has  its 
limitations,  and  understands  that  it  is 
the  proper  function  of  a  public  oflBcial 
and  a  private  citizen  in  a  representative 
democracy  to  make  constructive  criti- 
cism and  constructive  analysis  of  any 
public  institution. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  sp)oken  in  that  vein — not  as  ene- 
mies of  the  United  Nations,  not  as  carp- 
ing critics,  not  as  those  who  would  try 
to  thwart  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  or  weaken  it;  but.  rather,  they 
have  tried  to  understand  it  better,  and 
to  have  the  American  people  understand 
better  the  United  Natioris,  and  they  have 
struggled  to  improve  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  United  Nations.  With  the 
members  of  this  group  I  have  no  basic 
argument,  even  though  we  may  disagree 
as  to  whether  their  criticism  is  a  valid 
one. 

I  myself,  have  particular  criticisms  of 
the  United  Nations — criticisms  with 
which  some  others  may  not  agree.  At  a 
later  date  I  intend  to  discuss  in  much 
more  detail  the  United  Nations  and  its 
work  and  its  relationships  with  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  At  this  time  I  merely 
state  that  the  United  Nations  needs 
friends — not  just  'yes"  friends,  but 
friends  who  will  talk  about  it  in  an  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  it  and  help  it  over- 
come its  difficulties,  and  will  point  out  its 
weaknesses  and  its  limitations,  and  then 
will  propose  programs  to  help  strengthen 
it. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  in  a  strong 
United  Nations,   and  I  believe  that  the 


American  people  want  the  United  Na- 
tions strengthened.  The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  wish  to  see  the  United  Na- 
tions weakened  or  injured  in  any  way 
because  of  arguments,  made  here  in  the 
Senate  or  elsewhere,  in  regard  to  ways 
to  provide  it  with  the  assistance  it  needs 
today.  Therefore,  Madam  President, 
what  we  say  about  it  must  be  said  with 
care  and  meticulous  concern,  lest  our  re- 
marks be  interpreted  as  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  United  Nations  and  its  work. 

Nine  out  of  ten  Americans  support 
the  United  Nations;  and  it  behooves  us 
to  remember  that  fact  when  we  consider 
this  measure — in  particular,  when  we 
consider  the  amendment  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  1,  which  includes 
the  recommendations  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration,  and  new  lan- 
guage which  permits  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  utilize  his  authority  as 
the  chief  sp>okesman  of  our  Nation  in 
connection  with  foreign  relations  in  a 
way  which  will  produce  the  most  con- 
structive results  for  our  country  and  for 
the  United  Nations. 

This    proposal    for    $100    million    of 
financing    on    the    part   of    the   United 
States  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives;  le*i  np 
one    make    any    mistake    about    that. 
Madam  President.    After  all  the  sound 
and  fury  are  over,  after  all  the  argu- 
ments have  been  stated,  after  all  the 
newspaper  articles  have  been   written, 
after    all    the    dissension    that    anyone 
could  sow  h£is  been  sown,  then  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  overwhelmingly  support  this  meas- 
ure for  financial  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations.     I  will  tell  you  why  that  will 
happen.    Madam    President:    It   is    be- 
cause    the     American     people     would 
repudiate  any  Congress  or  any  admin- 
istration  that   did  not  do  so.     Some- 
times— in   fact,   almost  all  the   time,   I 
think — the     American     people    exhibit 
more  p>olitical  horsesense  than  do  some 
of  their  oflBcial  spokesmen.     The  Ameri- 
can  people   want   to   have   institutions 
dedicated  to  peace  and  dedicated  to  the 
search    for   justice    and    freedom.     The 
American  people  know  full  well  the  limi- 
tations of  the  United  Nations,  because 
the  United  Nations  is  but  a  great  big 
mirror  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.     If 
the  United  Nations  looks  a  little  bit  dis- 
orderly, all  we  need  do  is  look  at  the  map 
or  read  the  Associated  Press  news  ticker 
or  the  United  Press  news  ticker,  in  order 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  this  world. 
Why  should  one  think  that  an  instru-- 
mentality  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion  would   be  more  orderly  than   the 
world  it  represents? 

It  has  -been  said  at  times  that  there 
is  not  exactly  a  unanimity  of  opinion  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
.some  persons  seem  to  think  that  is  too 
bad.  But  I  do  not  think  so,  because 
there  is  not  unanimity  of  opinion  or 
attitude  in  the  United  States  itself;  and 
ours  is  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment which  represents  the  people,  the 
body  p)olitic. 

So,  Madam  President,  in  the  same 
sense  the  United  Nations  is  a  big  mirror 
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of  the  world  of  which  it  Is  a  part.  Thus 
it  is  inevitable  that  there  would  be  con- 
fusion, iinceitainty.  ambiralence.  and 
even  conspiracy.  After  all.  Madam 
President,  those  things  are  occuning  In 
the  world;  and  the  men  who  come  to 
the  United  Nations  as  representatives  of 
the  various  member  nations  are  no  dif- 
ferent when  they  are  in  New  York,  at 
the  United  Nations  headquarters,  than 
when  they  are  at  home. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  at  the  United  Na- 
tions opportunity  is  afTorded  for  per- 
sons who  have  convictions.  Ideals,  prac- 
tical proposals,  and  powers  of  persuasion 
to  make  some  converts  and  to  mold  pub- 
lic pohcy  and  opinion.  After  all.  we  try- 
to  do  likewise  here  in  the  Senate.  Each 
Senator  comes  here  as  a  representative  of 
his  own  constituency.  The  members  of 
his  constituency  stand  behind  him;  and 
when  he  comes  here  to  represent  his  own 
State,  he  comes  with  his  own  beliefs  and 
with  his  own  prejudices.  Yet.  Madam 
President,  we  know  that  in  our  work  m 
Congress  we  make  accommodation.s  to 
the  views  of  one  another  and  we  adjust 
our  own  points  of  view,  and  thus  we  in- 
clude the  broader  picture,  and  serve  as 
Senators  of  the  Ututed  States,  not  only 
as  Senators  from  our  individual  State.s 

I  submit.  Madam  President,  that  the 
United  Nations  has  much  the  same  efTect 
upon  the  representatives  of  its  various 
member  nations. 

Madam  President,  the  proposed  bond 
purchase  or  financing  measure  which 
now  is  before  us  has  but  one  purpose, 
namely,  to  save  the  United  Nations 
from  its  present  financial  crisis.  Today, 
the  United  Nations  is  at  a  crossroads  in 
Its  career.  I  do  not  say  that  our  vote  by 
itself  can  rescue  the  United  NaUons. 
After  all.  that  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work,  plannmg,  and  care,  for  which 
the  proposed  bond  Issue  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

The  entire  financial  .status  of  the 
United  Nations  calls  for  a  full-scale, 
overall  review.  Our  Government  should 
be  Insistent  on  this.  The  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  provides 
just  that  sort  of  laneruage.  That  pro- 
posal has.  as  one  of  its  provisions  the 
following: 

It  1-1  the  wn.se  f>f  the  Congress  tiiat  the 
United  Statea  shall  use  lui  best  efforts  Vi 
promote  a  pattern  if  United  Nations  financ- 
ing iiuciudiri^  a  vuorous  proo;rAm  for  col- 
lect!. )a  of  Uelinquenciea  on  <tiinu.\I  /issew- 
ment.s  of  nam  ins  and  ma.ntenance  of  such 
.mnual  assessmetits  on  a  current  basis)  th.i: 
makes  unneces.s.-^ry  any  future  l.ir^e- scale 
lx>rrow  1  n  ? 

That  language  was  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
afU-r  long  and  careful  hearirit,'s  on  the 
proposal  sent  to  us  by  the  President.  So 
we  will  look  at  the  entire  financial  status 
of  the  UN.  In  fact,  the  United  Nation.s 
does  It  con.sistently. 

I  know  in  the  hearings  there  was  some 
talk  about  the  fact  that  the  full  refK)rt.s 
were  not  available  on  U.N.  financing,  and 
that  point  was  well  made,  and  because 
of  It  the  provision  I  have  just  read  was 
included  in  the  bill. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted,  however, 
thiit  one  rea.son  why  the  information 
war,    not    forthcoming    from    the    U.N. 
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Secretariat  was  that  the  Secretariat  is 
seeking  to  get  better  contributions  from 
many  countries  seeking  to  scale  down 
what  the  countries  claim  are  over- 
charges for  .services  performed  Had  the 
UN  revealed  the  names  of  the  countries 
with  which  It  was  having  current  ne<4o- 
tiations.  there  would  have  bi'i-n  a  pres- 
tige battle  which  would  have  weak.ne<i 
the  authority  of  the  U  N  S.'cretariat  and 
could  have  cau.sed  nations  now  nei^oiiat- 
ing  to  take  a  much  more  adamant  and 
firm  stand 

The  United  Nations  must  piit  its  fi- 
nancial house  m  ordrr  S  2768  provides 
tJ-.at  sort  of  instruction  I  do  ^ay  how- 
ever, that  if  we  reject  the  ix>ndintr  pro- 
pcKsal  the  Unitt-d  Nations  will  surelv  tx- 
up  auainst  one  of  the  t-ravfst  threats  ;n 
Its  history.  We  cannot  afford  to  takf  a 
chance  at  the  very  time  th<'  fiirmit^s  of 
the  UN  8  re  determined  to  wraken  or 
df.stroy  it. 

When  I  speak  of  the  enemies  of  u.,- 
U  N  .  I  speak  of  the  man  who  took  his 
shfX'  off  and  pounded  the  table  m  the 
General  A.vseinbl.v  as  an  expres.ston  of 
his  disdain  and  disrespect  for  the 
Urut«xl  Nation."? 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators  not  to  forwet 
that  the  mam  attack  against  the  I'nited 
Nations  has  come  from  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  primarily  from  the  Soviet  Union 
I  do  not  want  to  aid  and  ab*n  that  attack 
I  know  why  the  Soviet  attacks  tile 
United  Nations  It  Is  because  it  does  not 
fulfill  Soviet  aims  I  know  Mr  Khru- 
shchev has  said  that  when  the  I'nited 
Nations  takes  an  action  that  'we  do 
not  agree  with,  we  will  ignore  it  We 
will  not  abide  by  it." 

The  enemy  of  the  United  Nations  i.^^ 
the  materialist  The  enemy  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  tyrant  The 
enemy  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  op- 
pre.ssor.  the  warmaker  I  do  not  v^ant 
a  voic  rai.sed  in  this  country  that  will 
aid  and  abet  that  kind  of  attitud*-  and 
artKjn 

The  Unit-ed  Nations  is  not  a  world  rn\  - 
ernment.  it  does  not  have  bit:  armies; 
:t  does  n(n  a.s  yet  have  any  power  to  at- 
tack; therefore,  as  we  analvze  the 
limitations  of  the  U  N  .  Ut  us  not  fon-et 
for  a  sinele  moment  that  one  of  the  pur- 
p.xses  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  paralyse 
iLs  enforcement  powers.  It  has  cripph>d 
the  Security  Council  by  the  u.se  of  the 
veto  over  100  times 

^  I  ask  mv  collea-iue.s  if  they  think  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  u.sed  the  veto 
over  100  times  if  the  U  N  was  doin-  the 
bidding  of  the  Ru.ssians 

I  can  Well  under.stand  uhy  the  So- 
viet Union  conducts  attacks  against  the 
United  Nations  If  the  United  Nat-ons 
had  thwarted  our  foreign  policy  as  much 
as  It  has  the  5>ovipf.s  forei.'n  j><ili(y.  I 
am  sure  Members  of  the  u  S  Senate 
would  likewise  be  oppo.sed  'o  the  United 
Nations.  After  all,  the  U  N  has  yet  to 
pass  a  .'^iriL-le  maior  political  action  spon- 
.Nored  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  we 
op[K).sed. 

We  can.  and  shall  by  favorable  action 
on  the  pendini:  proposal,  .'^upport  the 
UN  General  Assembly  re.solution  of  De- 
cember 20,  1961,  and  thereby  give  the 
UN  a  breathing'  spell  to  work  out  its 
own  financial  salvation. 


We  must  not  through  any  action  or 
failure  on  our  [i«rt  unwittingly  aid  those 
who  would  cripple  or  destroy  the  UN. 
The  United  Nations  is  under  relentless 
attack  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  While  the 
Soviet  Union  obstructs  every  eflfort  for 
disarmament  or  cessation  of  nuclear 
tests.  It  at  the  same  time  relentlessly 
[)ursues  the  course  of  disarming  the 
United  Nations  by  trymg  to  destroy  Its 
peacekeeping  function 

M  idam  President,  the  Soviet  Union 
h.as  sou-rht  to  par  ily/e  the  u  N  through 
the  troika  S«>condly.  it  ha."»  sout^ht  to 
harass  and  paraly/e  the  U  N  through 
the  veto  TTurdiv  it  has  sought  to  para - 
I.vze  and  weaken  the  UN  throuch  eco- 
nomic anemia— the  failure  of  the  UN 
to  have  money  ♦o  do  its  job 

Why  IS  the  United  Nations  short  of 
money  tf>dav'>  Not  i)ec  ftu.se  of  the 
UNIUKK  UnitiHl  Nations  Children's 
Fmeri'ency  F'urid:  not  b<Tau.sc  of  the 
Wo:  Id  Health  Orrani/ation :  the  United 
Nations  is  in  trouble  today  financially 
ij'  cau-se  It  ha.,  attempted  to  keep  peace 
m  th<'  Middle  Fa.st  and  because  it  is  at- 
tempiinf  t^  keep  th.e  \yeacv  In  Africa 

I  et  me  say  for  the  Record  that  we  had 
a  little  Venture  m  the  Middle  Kast  known 
as  the  Eisenhower  doctrine,  and  It  cost 
us  $300  million  in  1  year-S300  million 
m  1  vear  over  and  above  the  normal  ex- 
penditures of  our  forelfcrn  policy  in  that 
ana 

If  we  were  to  put  If,  000  troops  In  the 
Congo,  which  Is  the  pnsent  number  of 
the  United  Nations  forces  there.  It  would 
cost  iLs  a  minimum  of  $160  million,  and 
It  miL'ht  cost  some  lives  of  American 
boys  Our  contribution  to  the  Congo 
Uxlay  is  under  «50  million,  and  not  a 
single  American  boy  has  lost  his  life 
there 

If  anybody  has  a  vii-ht  to  complain 
about  the  United  Nations,  it  is  the 
Swedes,  who,  by  the  way  contribute  tre- 
mendously in  money,  who  have  given 
I)flg  Hammarskjold  and  Count  Berna- 
dotte  to  the  UN.  who  have  given  hun- 
dreds of  their  sons  to  the  U  N..  who  have 
given  hundreds  of  planes  and  guns  to 
the  U  N  Yet  the  Goveruai^nt  of  Swe- 
den a  peace-lovmj:  government,  has  not 
complained  a  bit 

The  Government  of  Ireland  could 
complain.  It  has  given  It.s  .soldier.i  and 
It  ha.s  mven  its  money 

We  have  t-'iven  only  our  mcmey.  and  I 
hope  the  United  State's  will  never  put 
money  above  the  lues  of  it.s  men. 

I  repeat,  the  little  country  of  Norway 
could  comi)lam  It  has  ^'iven  its  soldiers 
and  It.s  money.  I  add  that  Norway  has 
already  paid  up  on  its  a.ssessmenLs  and 
has  ljou-:ht  UN  bonds  more  than  tuice 
it--^  annual  U  N  as.sessments 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  accom- 
pli.^h  iLs  objective  first  by  advancing  the 
troika  principle,  uhich  was  deviled  to 
cripple  the  ofSce  of  SiTretary  General, 
by  denying  the  United  Nations  the  nec- 
e.s.-.ary  resources,  by  the  u.se  of  the  veto, 
by  prolonged  debate,  by  constant  argu- 
ment. Surely  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
mercile.s.s.  un.scnipulous  attack  of  the 
Soviets  on  Dag  Hammarskjold. 

I  have  not  forgotten  it.  He  was  a  man 
who  ;,'avc  his  life  for  peace  as  surely  as 
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any  man  did  who  ever  walked  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Having  failed  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  oflBce  of  Secretary  General,  the 
Soviet  Union  nov/  seeks  to  weaken  the 
U  N  by  denying  t  the  necessary  finan- 
cial resources  to  do  the  job — in  other 
words,  cripple  it  or  destroy  it — either  way 
serves  the  Soviet  objective  I  cannot  im- 
at^me  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
aiding  or  abetting  these  goaLs  of  the 
Soviets. 

I  can  fully  understand  how  we  can 
have  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
we  can  best  aid  the  United  Nations 
That  IS  legitimate  debate,  and  it  has 
really  been  the  debate  in  the  Senate  Por- 
vii^n  Relations  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Sena'.e 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  this 
IS  an  argument  v  hich  is  honorable  and 
purposeful 

This  IS  not  an  argument  which  would 
deny  the  United  Nations  the  resources  it 
luvds  I  wish  to  pm  down  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  UN  bond  issue  resolution  or 
amendment  whici  is  before  the  Senate. 
It  ii  not  somethii  g  we  can  cut.  tailor,  or 
alter  according  o  our  whim  It  was 
passed  by  a  clear  majority  of  United  Na- 
tions members  after  careful  considera- 
tion by  Acting  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  and  some  of  the  principal  United 
Nations  members 

Madam  Presidt  nt  I  wi.sh  to  pin  down 
something  else  This  particular  resolu- 
tion was  support .'d  by  this  administra- 
tion There  has  oetn  some  loose  talk  to 
the  effect  that  .-omehow  or  other  the 
President  and  thr  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Orga.iizatioiis  were  not  the 
prime  movers  of  .his  particular  proposal 
or  were  not  m  full  support  of  it 

Madam  President,  it  was  the  President 
of  the  United  StJites  who  sent  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Congiess  asking  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  buy  $100 
million  worth  of  U  N.  bonds,  with  25-year 
maturity,  at  2  percent  interest  The 
President  of  the  Uruted  States  is  in 
charge  of  our  foreign  policy  There  is 
only  one  Presidei.t  and  there  is  only  one 
Secretary  of  State  They  give  orders. 
They  lay  down  the  guidelines  TTiey 
have  control  ovei  our  delepation  at  the 
United  Nations 

TTiere  are  not  two  Departmenus  of 
State  and  tlure  are  not  two  Presidents. 
There  is  President  John  Kennedy  and 
there  is  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
S«'cretary  Rusk  is  the  agent  of  the  Presi- 
dent These  two  nen  lay  down  the  pol- 
icy for  the  Gove  nment  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  United  Nations,  at  SELATO, 
at  NATO,  at  CENTO,  and  ever>where 
else  Any  implicition  to  the  contrary- 
does  a  disAervice  to  the  President 

The  President  i<  in  charge  He  is  not 
a  part-time  Presicent  He  is  not  a  half- 
time  President  He  is  not  a  weak  Presi- 
dent He  IS  a  full  time  President.  He  is 
a  hard-working  Pesident  He  is  an  in- 
telligent Presideni  He  is  in  charge  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  Thdt 
includes  the  statements  at  the  United 
Nations  and  the  jwhcies  at  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  American  delega- 
tion at  the  Unitec  Nations.  When  the 
Pre.sident  feels  he  is  not  m  charge  there 


will  be  a  change  of  policy  and  a  change 
of  delegations. 

Madam  President,  this  Senator  is  not 
going  to  buy  the  specious  argument  that 
somehow  or  other  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  only  lukewarm 
for  the  bond  issue,  and  somehow  or  other 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
and  his  delegation  are  solidly  for  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  buy  the  fallacious  argu- 
ment that  thus  was  "cooked  up  "  at  the 
U.N.  and  that  there  was  no  recipe,  nor 
formula,  and  no  direction  from  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

I  think  too  much  of  my  President  to 
say  that,  to  think  that,  or  to  l>elieve  it. 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  in  the 
Senate  know  he  is  not  that  kind  of  a 
man.  I  know  that  he  is  a  "take  charge  ' 
man.  I  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  the  United  Nations,  or  he  never 
would  have  dignified  it  by  his  presence 
at  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly last  fall  At  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  before  that  Assembly  one 
of  the  most  brilliant,  masterful,  states- 
manlike addresses  ever  deliveced  by  any 
man  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  the 
address  which  is  now  commonly  known 
as  the  "Peace  Race'"  address. 

How  fortunate  it  is  to  have  the  United 
Nations  so  clo.se  at  hand.  How  fortu- 
nate it  IS  to  have  a  President  who  under- 
stands its  importance  How  fortunate 
It  is  to  have  a  President  who  understands 
that  the  United  Nations  is  only  one  of 
many  institutions  through  which  we 
work. 

We  do  not  have  dogmatic  minds.  We 
do  not  live  by  any  supenmposed  doc- 
trine. We  do  not  have  any  kind  of  exec- 
utive discipline  over  us  We  have  a  for- 
eign policy  which  operates  through  many 
mechanisms,  including  the  United  Na- 
tions. NATO.  SEATO,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  bilateral  ar- 
rangements I  think  there  are  more 
than  44  countries  with  which  we  have 
mutual  assistance  pacts  None  of  these 
IS  exclusive  of  the  others  All  are  re- 
lated, and  each  has  a  role  to  play.  It 
IS  wrong  to  pit  one  against  the  other 

Madam  President,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  all  we  needed  was  the  United 
Nations.  It  would  be  equally  uTong  to 
say  that  all  we  needed  was  NATO.  It 
is  proper  and  right  to  say  that  a  nation 
which  has  world  leadership  responsibili- 
ties should  know  of  the  world  in  which 
it  works  and  lives  and  should  utilize 
many  means  and  many  ways  for  the 
conduct  of  its  foreign  policy. 

The  real  issue  before  us  is  the  need 
for  financial  assistance  for  the  U.N. 

The  principal  votes  in  opp>osition  to 
the  U.N.  resolution  on  December  20, 
1961.  authorizing  the  bond  issue,  were 
cast  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  the 
blocs  junior  partner.  Mr.  Castro;  and, 
I  regret  to  say.  by  Belgium  and  Prance. 

So  this  particular  resolution  of  the 
U.N.  was  no  casual  recommendation. 
There  was  thorough  discussion,  and  we 
in  the  United  States  supported  it 
strongly. 

Madam  President,  the  real  issue  before 
us  is  the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  question  is,  Do  we  want  the  United 
Nations  to  undertake  i>eacekeeping  op- 


erations? If  we  do.  we  must  pay.  The 
method  of  payment  is  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  find  it  painf ullv 
ironic  that  the  U.N.  now  faces  a  threat 
from  us.  from  the  Nation  that  has  been 
its  chief  support  and  strength.  The 
irony  deepens  when  we  consider  that 
the  successes  of  the  U.N.  far  outweigh 
its  failures,  that  its  usefulness  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom has  never  been  more  apparent,  that 
its  prestige  in  the  family  of  nations  has 
never   been   higher  than   it  is   today. 

I  add  that  our  prestige  in  the  United 
Nations  has  never  been  higher  than  it 
is  today. 

I  have  a  list  of  achievements  of  the 
16th  General  Assembly.  I  note  that 
every  one  of  those  achievements  relates 
to  the  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Kennedy.  What  a  remarkable  record 
of  the  basic  achievements  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  it  is  to  find  that  those 
achievements  are  in  concert  with  or  are 
identical  with  or  are  in  the  spirit  of 
the  observations  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  had  a  pretty  good  recoid 
there  over  the  years. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  excerpts  from  a  statement 
by  Ambassador  Stevenson.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  16th  General  As- 
sembly, at  a  press  conference  at  United 
Nations  headquarters,  relating  to  these 
achievements  to  which  I  have  referred, 
some  18  in  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  i .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota^ 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

'See  exhibit  1  » 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  quote  the  words  of  the  US 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson,  in  his 
testimony  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  February  7: 

I  think  It  hardly  needs  saying  that  if  the 
continuation  of  the  United  Nations  is  con- 
trary to  the  true  interests  of  the  United 
States,  one  dollar  would  t>e  too  much  for  li.'^ 
to  sjjend  on  it. 

He  went  on: 

Yet.  if  the  United  Nations,  even  in  it? 
present  imperfect  form,  were  ever  substituted 
from  the  arsenal  of  our  diplomacy.  I  think 
many  times  its  cost  in  dollars  would  then 
have   to   be   added   to  our  defense   arsenal — 

Not  to  speak,  he  added,  of  the  loss  of 
life  this  might  involve. 

I  believe  the  U.N.  is  aSital  arm  of  U.S 
foreign  policy  and  a  strong  brake,  a 
strong  restraint,  upwn  the  Soviet  drive 
for  world  supremacy. 

These  statements  have  all  been  cor- 
roborated or  supported  by  men  like  Am- 
bassador Lodge  and  others  who  have 
served  with  distinction  at  the  United 
Nations. 

As  Ambassador  Stevenson  said  at  an- 
other point  in  his  testimony: 

Actually,  there  is  a  great  power  which  is 
regularly  outvoted  in  the  General  Assembly, 
but    it   is   not   the  United  States;    It   is   the 
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S<iviet  Union,  whose  aim  and  actions  so  often 
Inspire  widespread  distrust. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  picture 
one  gets  from  the  radical  right  wini;er.s, 
or  its  other  intemperate  critics. 

If  we  hitened  to  these  "knights  of 
neirativLsm."  we  would  think  the  United 
Nations  was  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Mos- 
cow. Yet  these  vitriolic  critics  of  the 
United  Nations  seem  to  be  saying  the 
same  thing  as  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 
Both  say,  Get  the  United  States  out  of 
the  United  NaUons,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions out  of  the  United  States."  Stran;,'e 
bedfellows  these  extremists  of  the  right 
and  the  left,  l^^t  me  quote  from  a  letter 
I  have  received.  I  have  received  many 
letters  like  the  one  I  am  about  to  read. 
It  IS  from  a  constituent; 

DBA*  dENATo»  HuMPHRtT  I  am  Informed 
that  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  drawn 
Up  by  Mulut.iv  and  Alger  Hiss  and  was  :he 
result  of  cireful  Kremlin  pLinning 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  ch.-irter  Is 
that  the  name  of  O  xl  w-.uld  ne.er  be  ut- 
tered In  the  United  Nations. 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  wonder  if  the 
writer  has  ever  read  the  charter.  Con- 
tinuing; to  read 

Therefore,  since  the  whole  thli;i{  was  co.-.- 
celved  lu  perfidy  and  masterminded  by 
traitors,  we  could  hardly  expect  anything 
else  than  the  hirvest  of  world  chac*  which 
It  h.is  engendered 

The  UN  Ch.ir'er  was  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  phoney  constitution  nf  th" 
Soviet  Union  Under  It  our  cnuntry  has  lost 
one  stniKgle  after  .mother,  while  the  Com- 
munists have  surt^eeded  In  enlarging  their 
slave  empire  from  200  million  to  nearly  1 
billion. 

The  U  N    Is  Incapable  of  keeping  the  peace 

In   view  of   the  above,   we  are   respectfully 

requesting  yr.u  t^>  vote  In  favor  of  a  i^ompan- 

lon  Senate  bill  to  H  R   9567.  and  designed  to 

take  our  cour.try  out  of  the  UnlU-d  Nations 

Yours  very  truly. 


I  do  not  state  the  name  of  the  writer, 
because  I  want  him  to  think  the  ques- 
tion over  before  he  is  cited  in  the  Recoru 
by  name.  But  that  is  the  kind  of  pnisnn 
that  .some  of  the  most  extreme.  thouc;h*- 
less,  and  irresponsible  critics  have  mac!-- 
about  the  UN  Thank  Ejoodness,  only  a 
small  number  of  the  American  people 
have  indicated  any  acceptance  of  that 
kind  of  extremism. 

In  another  place  the  writer  a^ks  me  t  ) 
explain  what  benefit  our  countn,-  is  de- 
riving from  Its  membership"  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  delighted  to  tell 
him  what  benefit  we  have  derived. 

The  writer  will  rt-ceive  a  copy  of  that 
part  of  my  speech.  Not  once  in  the 
17-year  history  of  the  United  Nations 
has  one  of  its  decisions  injured  the  vital 
mU'rests  of  the  United  States.  Not  once 
m  the  history  of  the  United  Nations  has 
the  S<jviet  Union  succeeded  in  passing  a 
major  political  resolution  of  which  we 
disapproved.  Not  once  has  President 
Truman,  President  Eisenhower,  or  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  to  rebuke  the  United 
Nations  becau.se  of  a  deci.vion  by  the  UN. 
that  was  contrary  to  our  interests.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  conic  up  to  bat  a  Uiou- 
sand  times  and  each  time  it  has  fanned 
out.  If  we  had  such  a  record  as  that. 
there  would  be  a  cry  throughout  the 
United  States  to  get  the  United  States 


out  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  United 
Nations  out  of  the  United  States 

The  Soviet  Union  has  had  a  very  bad 
record  of  performance  and  accomplish- 
ment in  the  U  N  We  have  had  a  spec- 
tacularly good  one  Does  my  corrr- 
'.six)ndent  think  the  Soviet  Union  liked 
being  ordered  out  of  the  A/>'rbaijan  in 
1946''  Does  he  thmk  the  Politburo 
shouted  for  joy  in  19")0  when  th»'  (W  ni-ral 
Assembly  pa.ssed  the  "  UnitinL-  for  Peace 
lit^solution"  —thus  bypassing  the  Soviet 
veto  in  the  Security  Council  and  opening 
the  door  to  UN.  intervention  in  Korea '^ 
Wholly  a.side  from  the.';»i  acti  >ns.  miuiy 
Americans  .say  they  are  fed  up  with  the 
United  Nation.s  beca'use  it  serves  as  a 
propaganda  forum  for  the  Comnuinists 
This  IS  the  mo.st  common  complaint 
But  If  tins  IS  truf  for  the  RLLssums  it  is 
equally  true  for  us.  The  United  Nations 
Is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  we 
have  to  convey  our  viewjwmt  to  the  rest 
of  the  world 

I  have  never  been  afraid  to  debate  a 
sins^le  person  if  I  had  a  good  argument 
and  a  good  case  I  have  never  been 
afra:d  to  debate  on  any  platform  or  un- 
der any  terms.  But  if  one  lia.s  a  ix>>r 
arirument  and  no  facts,  he  ounht  not 
debate  any  one.  even  under  the  nio.-,t 
favorable  terms  The  United  Nation. 
General  A.s.senibly  provides  a  f(«:um  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  provides  one 
for  the  Unit^  States  of  America.  Those 
who  are  concerned  over  the  use  by  the 
So'.iet  Union  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  Its  proi)aganda  are  f)eopie  of  little 
faith  in  the  United  States  and  nur  ideals 
We  have  a  better  argument  The  United 
States  and  the  free  world  have  a  t)ett*T 
program  for  the  world.  We  have  much 
to  tell  the  world  We  have  many  good 
things  to  say  We  ought  to  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  confront  the  Russians  in 
tJie  parliamentary  arena,  m  which  we 
ttirough  tradition  and  practice  are  far 
more  at  home  tlian  they  are 

We  are  fortunate  to  iiave  such  a  forum 
in  which  the  world  can  judge  who  is  on 
tlie  .side  of  f airplay,  justice,  equal  nghLs, 
and  freedom 

The  United  Nations  affords  us  the  op- 
portunity of  direct  contact  with  lead<  rs 
of  104  nations.  The  United  Nations  As- 
sembly affords  us  the  opix)i tunity  to 
present  the  American  case  and  the 
American  policy  directly  and  openly 
without  the  danger  of  it  coming  through 
mLsrepre.sentation  and  diplomatic  dou- 
bletalk  Now  we  can  state  our  case  in 
the  fonim  of  the  United  Nations  where 
friend  and  foe  alike  are  confronted  by 
facts  and  the  advantage  of  personal 
persuasion.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  by 
face-to-face  head-on  debate  or  discus- 
sion with  either  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  or  any  other  nation 

Yet  tile  same  people  who  are  worried 
lest  the  Soviet  Union  might  take  advan- 
tage of  us  in  the  UN  are  virtually  advo- 
cating that  we  put  the  mu/zles  of  our 
Unks  up  against  the  muzzles  of  Lheir 
tanks.  They  are  .suiely  brave  as  '.hry 
mouth  their  patriotic  slogans  in  tlie 
plu.sh  luxuuous  .surro'indini,'s  of  some 
country  club  lounge.  It  is  a  little  .safer 
for  Uic  American  people  to  confront  the 
Russian^  in  the  Unil»d  Nations  than  it  is 
to  put  the  muz^ile  of  one  tank  against 
the  muzzle  of  another,  even  though  the 


time  may  come  when  that  will  bo  neces- 
.•-ary 

The  United  Nations  Uxlay.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, represenus  a  much  larger  share  of 
mankind  than  it  did  in  1946 

(^f  course,  the  U  N  has  chanffed  since 
1946  So  has  the  world.  Thf  United 
Nations  of  i'j46  was  a  rather  well-estab- 
lished club,  an  orKanizatlon  of  the  older 
nations  of  the  pre-World  War  11  era. 
Sin<e  iy46  liundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple have  gained  their  freedom.  New  na- 
tions by  the  do7*»ns  have  come  in^o  be- 
ing Nationali.sm  is  on  the  march.  This 
IS  a  different  world  from  the  wt>rld  of 
1946  ITnis  is  the  world  of  the  atomic 
era  It  is  the  world  of  the  space  era.  It 
IS  the  world  of  110  or  more  nations.  It 
i.s  the  World  of  anticolonialism.  Of 
cours«'  the  United  Nations  has  changed. 

Indeed,  it  h.is  more  than  doubled  in 
size  since  tho.s«.>  early  days.  The  U.N. 
started  with  b\  meml>eis.  of  whom  only 
4  liad  ariueved  independence  since  1939. 
Today"  it  numbers  104  membei-s.  39  of 
uhich  one-third  of  l' N  membership — 
had  no  national  existence  prior  to  World 
War  II. 

We  liavc  alwa>'s  respt>cted  the  views 
of  the  "nonalined  ■  nations,  even  when 
we  liave  di.sagrtx-d  with  them.  We  have 
in'.er  treated  abstention  on  an  Impor- 
tant question  as  a  reason  for  ostracizing 
a  given  nation  We  liave  always  Iden- 
tified our  basic  interests  and  ideals  with 
theirs  Asa  result,  they  have  responded. 
I  believe,  in  this  same  spirit.  As  proof 
of  thLs  contention,  let  me  cite  a  few 
examples  from  the  last  session  of  tlie 
General  Assembly. 

The  16tii  General  A.s.sembly  convened 
last  September  to  replace  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Dag  Harnmarskjold.  who  had  died 
in  .Af::ea  on  a  mission  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations.  While  Harnmarskjold 
lived  he  had  been  the  target  of  partif^an 
attack  and  virtual  boycott  by  Uie  Rus- 
sian.^ B<'cause  of  this  ft-arless  man  who 
served  the  whole  world,  the  Russiaivs 
propo.sed  a  system  Ui  rei)lace  him.  a  sort 
of  thrc^-horse  team,  the  troika.  They 
.'aid  the  UN  should  be  drawn  by  a 
black,  a  bay.  and  grey,  all  puUmg  to- 
gether without  rein  or  driver,  and  ac- 
tually pulling  in  different  directions 
What  the  Russians  really  wanted  was 
to  cripple  the  United  Nations.  With 
Hammarskjolds  death,  they  s«^med  to 
have  won  a  cheap  victory. 

But  they  did  not  reckon  with  the  real 
independence  of  the.se  new  countries.  A 
montli  and  a  half  of  confusing,  tedious 
debate  and  negotiations  reaffirmed  tJie 
inviulnbility  of  the  ollice  of  the  Se<:retary 
GfMieral  When  the  Burmese  Ambas- 
siulor,  U  Thant.  was  elected  to  fill  the 
remainder  of  Hammar.skjolds  term. 
the:e  was  no  Soviet  troika.  It  was  agreed 
that  U  Thant  would  pick  a  number  of 
deputies  broadly  representative  of  the 
major  geographical  divisions  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  understood  that  he 
would  consult  them  on  major  decisions. 
But  he  remained  a  free  agent,  and  has 
remained  a  free  agent,  a  man  with  tlie 
reins,  thanks  to  the  neutrals  who  saw 
that  th«'  Soviet  troika  would  obstruct 
tluir  own  desire  for  a  voice  in  U.N. 
affairs. 

Mr.  President.  Uie  Soviet  Union  had 
not   convinced   the   neutrals  to   weaken 
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the  UN.  To  the  contrary,  they  rebuked 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  followed  our 
leadership. 

Since  that  time  U  Thant  has  proved 
to  be  a  strong  yet  tactful  Secretary 
General.  He  acted  forcefully  In  the 
Congo,  which  has  been  stabilized  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  His  action  prevented 
a  confrontation  of  great  powers  In  the 
heart  of  Africa,  and  opened  the  way  to 
pt\iceful  settlement  of  that  difficult 
situation. 

This  first  success  in  the  General  As- 
.sembly  was  followed  by  several  others. 
None  was  more  gratifying  to  the  United 
States  than  the  defeat  on  E)ccemt>er  15 
of  the  Soviet  resolution  to  expel  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  from  the  seat 
claimed  by  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  The  Assembly  voted  48  to  37, 
with  19  abstentions,  to  reject  the  Com- 
munist resolution  in  favor  of  Red  China. 
I  might  add  that  some  of  our  NATO 
allies  recognize  Communist  China. 
Some  of  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
which  are  very  close  to  us,  and  are 
almost  our  blood  relatives,  have  recog- 
nized Communist  China.  I  do  not  agree 
with  their  decision  in  that  regard.  How- 
ever, what  I  am  pointing  out  is  when 
the  votes  were  taken  we  were  able  to 
command  the  necessary  majority  to  de- 
feat the  Soviet  Union  on  an  issue  where 
our  own  allies  have  not  agreed  with  us, 
where  our  most  trusted  friends  have  dis- 
agreed w  ith  us. 

So  much  for  the  lugubrious,  head 
.shaking,  lip  pursing  predictions  that  the 
neutralist  nations  would  hand  Red  China 
a  seat  in  the  U  N 

Then  again  on  October  27,  1961,  the 
General  Assembly  voted  by  an  over- 
whelming 87  to  11— with  one  neutralist 
abstention — to  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion acainst  the  explosion  of  the  50-mega- 
ton  bomb.  As  we  all  know,  the  Soviet 
bloc  was  alone  in  voting  against  this 
api^eal.  and  the  USSR,  callously  set  off 
the  t>omb  regardless  of  world  opinion. 

On  November  8.  the  Assembly  voted  71 
to  11 — with  15  abstentions — to  urge  ac- 
ceptance of  the  United  States-British 
position  on  a  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 
Here  is  a  major  foreign  policy  Issue,  an 
issue  on  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
went  to  Geneva  only  recently.  Here  is 
an  i.ssue  upon  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  an  unequivocal 
stand;  71  to  11.  the  United  Nations  sup- 
ported us.  Mr.  President.  Has  the  United 
Nations  been  good  for  American  foreign 
iwlicy?  I  should  say  so.  Has  the  United 
Nations  betrayed  us?  I  should  say  not. 
Has  the  United  Nations  left  us  in  our 
hour  of  trouble?  I  say  "No."  Has  the 
United  Nations  helped  us?  The  answer 
IS  "Yes." 

Tlie  great  majority  of  U.N.  members 
said  there  could  be  no  effective  test  ban 
without  a  .system  of  effective  interna- 
tional controls. 

This  is  the  central  disarmament  issue 
of  the  day.  This  is  a  major  foreign  pol- 
icy position  of  the  United  States.  On 
that  decision  we  won  almost  7  to  1 — 71 
to  11.  I  must  say  that  criticism  of  the 
United  Nations  on  that  particular  issue 
was  unfounded.  If  it  had  done  nothing 
else  for  us.  It  would  be  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  our  attention. 
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In  February,  the  General  Assembly's 
First  Committee  quietly  disposed  of 
Cuba's  arrogant  and  baseless  charges 
against  us.  Cuba  accused  us  of  prepar- 
ing new  plans  for  aggression  and  acts 
of  intervention.  A  Czechoslovak - 
Rumanian  resolution  to  this  effect  was 
voted  down  50-11  with  39  abstentions, 
and  a  Mongolian  attempt  to  smuggle 
a  watered-down  version  onto  the  floor 
was  decisively  beaten. 

On  a  number  of  other  issues — such  as 
the  United  States-Soviet  agreement  on 
the  principles  of  an  18-nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference,  such  as  a  series  of 
resolutions  regarding  international  coop- 
eration in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space:  such  as  President  Kennedys  pro- 
posal to  designate  the  current  decade  as 
a  "United  Nations  development  decade"; 
such  as  the  reaffirmation  of  Angola's 
rights  to  self-determination — on  all  these 
the  United  States  and  the  neutrals  were 
in  accord. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  brief  review 
to  show  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  so-called  Afro-Asian  bloc.  If 
such  a  bloc  really  exists,  it  certainly  has 
not  been  hostile  to  us. 

Where  can  we  better  talk  to  this  bloc 
of  nations,  these  individual  nations? 
Where  better  can  we  get  to  know  their 
leaders?  Where  can  we  get  a  better 
testimonial  as  to  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom and  as  to  the  meaning  of  our  foreign 
policy  than  in  the  United  Nations? 

The  story  of  the  U.N.  would  not  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  brief  men- 
tion of  the  sjDecialized  agencies  of  the 
world  organization  and  the  promising 
U.N.  program  of  world  economic  and  so- 
cial improvement.  The  United  Nations 
has  developed  an  important  capacity  to 
promote  economic  and  social  growth  in 
the  underdeveloped  world.  Thus  far 
the  "United  Nations  decade  of  develop- 
ment" has  had  no  headlines  to  speak 
of,  despite  the  fact  that  it  occupies  the 
full  time  of  80  percent  of  U.N.  employees. 
But  if  the  political  organs  of  the  U.N. 
have  shown  a  growing  maturity,  this  is 
equally  true,  and  perhaps  more  so,  of 
the  specialized  agencies. 

Most  of  the  specialized  agencies  got 
off  to  a  shaky  start.  But  over  the  years 
they  have  grown  stronger,  painfully  ex- 
panded their  budgets,  and  gradually  put 
together  an  extraordinary  range  of  op- 
erational programs.  The  World  Bank, 
for  instance,  is  today  a  mature,  respect- 
ed, efficient  organization — a  $20  billion 
institution,  belonging  to  68  member  gov- 
errmients,  which  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
developing  societies  of  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  some 
place  in  the  news  for  the  fact  that  the 
World  Health  Organization  Is  wiping 
malaria  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
That  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund  brought 
assistance  to  55  million  pregnant  women 
and  nursing  mothers  last  year,  and  ex- 
amined 75  million  children  for  the  yaws. 
That  the  six  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  cooperating  on  a  survey  of  the 
mighty  Mekong  River  in  southeast  Asia. 
Through  its  economic  development  ac- 
tivities in  the  Mekong,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  helping  to  lay  the  basis  for  the 
world's  greatest  valley  development  proj- 
ect. 


These  are  only  isolated  examples  of 
the  unsung  but  Indispensable  services 
of  the  United  Nations.  Other  U.N.  agen- 
cies are  helping  to  develop  statistics  and 
knowledge  of  resources,  to  build  research 
and  training  centers,  to  improve  diets 
and  health  and  the  care  of  children,  to 
improve  worldwide  weather  reporting 
and  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
and  a  host  of  other  scientific  and  com- 
mercial undertakings. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  long  run  these 
economic  and  social  functions  are  going 
to  be  the  hallmark  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  U.N.  will  help  pool  some  of 
the  resources  of  the  affluent  nations  and 
distribute  them  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good.  Ilianks  to  man's  organizing 
and  productive  genius,  the  whole  world 
is  going  to  be  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
If  the  U.N.  did  this  and  nothing  more. 
it  would  have  my  gratitude — and  my 
vote. 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  Nations  has 
chosen  a  bond  issue  to  pay  for  the  costs 
arising  out  of  its  military  and  humani- 
tarian operations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  the  Congo.  That  is  what  we  are 
debating  today.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
special  assessments  were  levied  upon  all 
U.N.  members.  For  the  most  part  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  have  met  their  regular 
budgetary  assessments,  but  several  mem- 
bers have  refused  to  pay  for  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  operations.  Cotmtries 
pay  their  regular  assessment,  because  if 
they  are  in  default  for  the  equivalent  of 
2  years'  assessments,  they  automatically 
lose  their  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 
No  one.  least  of  all  the  Soviet  Union, 
wants  to  be  disfranchised.  Therefore, 
they  pay  up. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  special  assess- 
ments, there  is  as  yet  no  penalty  at- 
tached to  nonpayment.  I  say  "as  yet" 
because  this  spring,  thanks  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
General  Assembly — with  our  encourage- 
ment and  support — the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  Hague  is  going 
to  deliver  an  advisory  opinion  on  this 
very  issue.  We  are  hopeftU  that  the 
World  Court  will  declare  these  special  as- 
sessments for  U.N.  peace-and-security 
operations  to  be  just  as  binding  upon 
mem^ber  states  as  are  the  annual  mem- 
bership dues.  These  assessments  are 
levied  by  majority  vote  of  the  Assembly. 
A  favorable  World  Court  decision  will 
mean,  that  any  country  failing  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  special  assessments  is  going 
to  lose  or  be  put  in  danger  of  losing 
its  vote,  just  as  if  it  had  not  paid  its 
regular  assessments  or  bills. 

But  what  are  the  elements  of  the 
U.N.'s  financial  crisis?  The  facts  are 
that  the  major  peace-and-security  op- 
erations, the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Gaza  strip,  and  U.N.  operations  in 
the  Congo,  cost  the  U.N.  about  $140  mil- 
lion a  year.  La^t  December  the  General 
Assembly  pa.ssedi  a  resolution  putting  a 
ceiling  of  $10  million  a  month  on  U.N. 
expenses  in  the'tongo.  It  also  voted  a 
special  assessment  of  $80  million  to 
carry  the  Congo  operation  to  the  end  of 
June  1962.  The  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
Arabs  have  refused  to  pay  for  operations 
in  the  Gaza  Strip. 
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In  the  CMC  of  the  U.N.  operation  in 
the  Congo— UNOC— not  only  the  Soviet 
bloc  but  two  of  our  NATO  allies,  France 
and  Belgium,  refuse  to  pay 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1961  the  United 
Nations  found  itself  $94  million  in  debt. 
This  included  a  few  insignificant  unpaid 
contributions  on  the  regular  budget  plus 
a  sizable  debt  for  the  UNEF  and  UNOC 
Other  unpaid  bills  inflated  this  debt  to 
nearly  $110  million. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  UN  can 
no  longer  dun  its  members  with  little 
or  no  hope  of  being  paid  in  full  For 
one  thing,  the  generosity  of  Uncle  Sam 
begins  to  wear  thin.  Our  share  of  the 
UNEF  expenses  in  1961— which  totaled 
$19  million— was  $7.9  million.  Now  we 
are  not  going  to  complain  too  much  at 
this  sum,  because  if  we  had  had  to  put 
our  own  troops  between  the  Israelis  and 
the  Arabs,  it  would  have  cost  us  far 
more — not  to  speak  of  the  harm  in  terms 
of  resentment  and  the  danger  of  active 
Communist  intervention  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  possible  loss  of  life  So 
we  should  be  most  willing  to  pay  our 
share  toward  the  cost  of  supportin.?  the 
UNEF.  On  the  other  hand,  we  n^^htly 
resent  the  attitude  of  countries  who 
benefit  by  this  operation  but  who  ignore 
their  obligations. 

The  Congo  operation  is  the  same  story 
on  a  much  laru'er  scale.  In  the  summer 
of  1960,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
UN  intervention  in  the  Congo  was  the 
only  alternative  to  great  power  interven- 
tion and  war  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  we 
proposed  and  supplemented  U  N  actMti 
in  the  Conu'o 

The  US.  Government,  under  Pre.M- 
dents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy,  has 
been  a  major  sponsor  of  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Congo.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  we  do  not  want  Soviet  penetra- 
tion. We  know  that  the  United  Nations 
police  force  in  that  area  of  the  world  wa.s 
the  best  answer  to  violence  and  disorder. 
We  do  not  want  to  commit  American 
troops  to  that  area.  If  anyone  has  any 
doubt  about  how  much  it  costs  to  commit 
American  troops,  let  him  take  a  look  at 
South  Vietnam,  where  we  have  only  a 
few  troops  who  are  specialists  in  train- 
ing missions;  or  take  a  look  at  Korea. 

We  willingly  paid  a  larger  proportion 
of  United  Nations'  costs  in  the  Con:o 
This  has  been  a  sound  investment  for 
world  peace  and  American  security.  Our 
own  troops  were  not  involved,  because  it 
was  rightly  considered  dant^erous  and 
undesirable  for  the  troops  of  any  of  the 
great  powers  to  be  involved,  but  we  did 
supply  essential  transportation  of  nu-n 
and  supplies.  We  did  this  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  trying  by 
every  means  to  gain  control  over  the 
Lumumba  regime  in  Leopoldville  Last 
year,  Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
Congo  operation  cost  $100  million  from 
January  through  October.  Of  this  sum 
the  United  States  paid  $45  5  million— 
that  Is,  almost  50  percent 

It  i«  a  modest  sum  compared  with  the 
$50  billion  we  are  prepared  to  spend  each 
year  for  total  defense,  Here  Is  a  com- 
parison of  what  It  would  cost  us  to  have 
18.000  US.  troops  In  the  Congo  instead  of 
the  18,000  United  Nations  troops  that 
are  stationed  there  at  this  time  Instead 
of  the  $57  million  we  are  spending  for 


the  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo  now,  the  cost,  as  I  said  earlier, 
of  maintaining  our  own  trotjps  there — 
not  to  speak  of  the  possible  lo.ss  of  Amer- 
ican life — would  be  over  $160  million  a 
year.  We  are  now  spending,  through  the 
United  Nations,  only  about  S4  a  year  per 
Congolese  citizen,  whereas  m  the  south- 
east Asian  kingdom  of  Laos,  which  is 
barely  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  Con-u 
and  has  a  population  barely  one-seventJi 
of  Convio's  population,  we  are  spending 
$18  50  per  Lao  citizen 

We  are  asking — we  are  actually 
bogging— for  a  neutral  Laos  In  the 
Congo,  Without  the  loss  of  an  Amrncan 
life,  without  the  loss  of  American  pres- 
tige, our  cost  IS  appro.xunately  $4  per 
Coimolese  a  year 

Mr  President,  many  people  have  b.-m 
willing  to  send  Us  troops  directly  into 
the  steaming  jungles  of  Laos  or  Vietnam 
yet  .'iome  of  these  same  people  are  totally 
unwilliny  to  .settle  for  the  much  better 
bargain  of  UN.  intervention  in  the 
Coneo  It  miu'ht  be  well  to  com[)are  the 
costs  of  the  United  Nations  operations  of 
keeping  the  peace  with  the  tremendous 
e.xpenditures  in  South  Vietnam,  where 
peace  is  threatened  by  Communist  ^-uer- 
rillas  and  where  Wf  have  been  compelled 
to  shoulder  the  burden  alont-  along  with 
the  brave  South  Vietnamese  people. 

I  do  not  want  these  remaiks  to  be 
misunderstood  I  suppoit  our  program 
in  South  Vietnam  I  merely  say  that 
when  the  costs  are  compared,  the  Unitt  d 
Nations  IS  a  bargain. 

This  brink's  us  back  to  the  bond  issue 
As     approved     last     December     20,     the 
UN    ua.s  authorized   to  issue  $200  mil- 
lion   worth    of    bonds    repayable    in    25 
years  at  2  percent  interest.     This   pro- 
cedure IS  not   re<-;arded   as  a   precedent 
for  bailini,'  the  U  N    out  of  its  financial 
difficulties  in  the  future     Rather,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  as  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U  N    and  as  the  Picsidt  nt  of 
the  United  States  have  all  explained,   it 
is  expedient  to  tide  the  U  N    over  until 
a  regular  means  of  working  out  a  pay- 
as-you-uo  methcxl   of   handling   as.sess- 
ments  for  peace-and-.security  activities 
can  be  devised      To  my  mind.  It  Is  100 
percent  better  than  the  Conure.ss  votinu; 
a  special  US.  contribution— a  contribu- 
tion which  proportionately  is  far  lar«er 
than     our     regular     budgetary     assess- 
ments— just  to  make  sure  that   the  es- 
sential functions  of  the  United  Nations 
are  carried  out      For,  Mr   President,  the 
interest  and  principal  of  this  bond  issue 
will   be  repaid  out  of   the  re:,'ular   UN 
budk'et.     That  means  that  every  nation, 
wlM'ther  or  not  it  buys  the  bonds,  must 
contribute    its   share    toward    these    re- 
payments    Furthermore,  it  means  that 
the  principle  of  collective  respon.sibility 
for  the  activities  of  the   U  N    hivs  been 
strengthened.      This    provision    is    self- 
enforcing,  becausi^  it  involves  the  loss  of 
voting  riuthts,  and  no  country  thus  far 
has  dared  or  cared  to  put  its  own  voting 
privileges  in  Jeopardy 

If  only  out  of  a  .sense  of  thrift,  the 
United  States  should  welcome  the  bond 
proposal  For  one  thing,  if  we  were  to 
go  on  making  special  contributions,  our 
share  would  ri.se  from  47'..  percent  to 
50  percent  to  55  percent,  to  60  percent 
and  so  on  indefinitely     Becau.se  of  the.se 


rising  costs  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  our  representatives  at  the 
U  N  have  propo.sed  a  bond  Issue  to  us 
as  a  fair  and  proper  means  of  flnancint; 
these  United  Nations  peacekeeping  op- 
erations 

The  bond  isMie  is  to  be  repaid  by  every 
meinb«T  of  the  U  N  ,  the  repayment  of 
principal  and  interest  to  be  deductible 
from  our  rei;ular  United  Nations  a.sses.s- 
ment  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  bond  i.ssue,  considering  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  dollars  and  cents,  is  that  it  will  re- 
quire us  to  pay  only  32  02  percent  of  the 
interest  and  principal  instead  of  the 
nearly  50  pticent  that  we  are  now  pav- 
111'-;  for  UNEF  and  UNOC. 

The  U  N  bond  proposal  and  the  Sen- 
air  K  solution  put  the  greatest  pressure 
on  other  countries  to  pay  their  share 
Let  mt-  pouit  out  a.ssuming  a  favorable 
ruling  by  the  World  Court,  that  the  pen- 
alties for  delinquent  bond  payments 
would  be  applied  swiftly  There  are 
about  10  countries  which  would  be  .so 
far  in  default  by  1964  that  they  would 
lo.se  their  General  As.seinbly  vote  These 
10  countries  would  include  the  Soviet 
Union  So  we  .see  that  the  bond  issue, 
fortified  by  a  favorable  decision  of  the 
World  Court,  would  exercise  a  powerful 
sanction  upon  the  defaulting  nations 

We  occupy  a  position  of  leadership  in 
the  United  Nations  L«ad»"rship  is  costly. 
It  is  difficult  It  calls  for  sacrifice  and 
maturity  The  fact  that  we  are  asked 
by  our  President  to  sub.scnbe  to  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  these  bonds  is  one 
pnH)f  of  our  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility 

But  the  real  test  of  our  leadershii>  in 
our  determination  to  put  UN  finances 
on  a  lont;-rani;e,  self-sustainmg  basis. 
As  I  have  stated  before,  the  proiw.sal  to 
purchase  UN  bonds  should  not  b<>  looked 
upon  as  a  precedent  or  as  a  final  answer 
to  the  critical  financial  needs  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  need  a  much  firmi  r 
ba.se  than  that 

The  entire  subject  of  UN.  finanemc 
demands  immediate  attention  by  mem- 
ber states  Po.ssibly  the  decision  of  the 
World  Court  relating  to  the  refu.sal  or 
delinquency  in  payments  of  special  as- 
se.ssments  by  member  states  may  clarify 
the  situation  However,  if  the  decision 
IS  not  helpful,  then  other  action  must  be 
taken. 

The  UN  mi^;ht  well  consider  means 
of  raising  independent  ri'venue. 

I  invite  attention  t^)  a  study  made  by 
the  International  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Center,  of  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  Menlo  Park  Calif.  The  study 
was  made  by  Dr.  Eugene  Staley  on 
the  subject  'Direct  Revenue  for  the 
Unit»d  Nations  "  Dr.  Staley  has  out- 
lined a  program  of  direct  revenue  for 
the  United  Nations.  I  suggest  Its  careful 
study  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  other  body 

Under  date  of  February  21,  I  wrote  to 
Dr  Staley  I  received  a  letter  from  his 
secretary,  which  I  shall  read: 

FtBiii'AiiT  27,  1062 
Hon    HiBFRrH   Hcmphrcy, 

Officr  ()/  thr  Majwify  Whip. 
U  S   Srnatr 
U'lii'i  I  ngtoti    [)  c 

Dr.\H  SrNATOB  HeMPtiREY  In  reaporue  to 
y.ur  letter  of  February  21.  Dr   Eugene  Staley 
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Is  prewntly  In  Europe  on  a  special  mission 
for  the  Ford  Foundation.  I  am  therefore 
eiirloHlng  two  copies  of  the  memo  which  he 
prpp.ared  on  "Direct  Revenue  for  the  United 
Nations "  Should  you  wish  to  have  more 
rnplp.i.  plpa.se  let   me  know. 

I  am  sending  yovir  letter  on  to  Dr    Staley, 
a»  I  am  .sure  he  will  be  gratified  to  know  of 
yjur  interest   In  his  Ideas, 
yincercly  yours, 

Jeannh:  C.  Kimber, 
Secretary  to  Kugciie  Stalry. 

Yesterday  I  suggested  some  means  of 
independent  revenue  sources  for  the 
United  Nations.  These  suggestions  are, 
in  the  main,  those  proposed  by  Dr.  Staley, 
of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Staley.  I  hope  his 
study  will  be  even  more  elaborate  and 
more  detailed,  because  further  sugges- 
tions are  needed. 

Dr.  Staley  suggests  that  new  sources 
of  wealth  whicli  are  being  opened  by  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  national  states 
and  not  yet  taxed  by  any  national  state 
may  offer  a  means  of  financial  assistance. 
I  fully  agree  with  him.  Tlie  three  im- 
portant sources  of  potential  revenue  for 
the  U.N.  arc  space  traffic  and  communi- 
cation rights,  ocean  resources,  and  p>olar 
re.sources.  These  are  the  main  sources 
which  Dr.  Staley "s  study  emphasizes. 

Action  could  be  taken  authorizing  all 
exclusive  U  N.  tax  rights  to  such  new 
sources  of  wealth,  even  in  advance  of 
such  .sources  becoming  practicably  us- 
able This  would  not,  of  course,  provide 
an  answer  to  the  Immediate  financial 
problems  of  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
we  must  recognize  that  these  proposals 
are  somewhat  for  the  future.  But  we 
.d.so  should  understand  that  as  science 
and  technology  progress  further,  these 
iKttential  sources  of  new  wealth  could 
very  well  become  effective  and  could 
very  well  become  helpful.  It  is  entirely 
jKD.ssible  tliat  withm  a  decade  or  two  the 
United  Nations  might  obtain  substan- 
tial revenue  from  these  sources  of 
wealth — for  instance,  from  space  traffic 
and  communication  rights  and  from 
ocean  resources  and  from  polar  re- 
.sources. They  could  become  sources  of 
additional  revenue  which  could  be  help- 
ful in  financing  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Now  let  me  be  more  specific: 

First.  Space  traffic  and  communica- 
tion rights.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  proposals  of  our  Government  in  re- 
rard  to  the  u.se  of  orbiting  satellites  to 
relay  telephonic  and  television  signals. 
Surely  this  is  of  some  financial  value. 
We  recognize  that  outer  space  does  not 
belong  to  any  particular  country. 
I'herefore  it  is  possible  that  the  United 
Nations  could  be  given  exclusive  author- 
ity not  only  to  licen.se  and  regulate  the 
use  of  outer  space,  but  also  to  tax  such 
outer-space  traffic.  I  do  not  say  such  a 
I)roi>osal  should  be  adopted  immediately; 
but  I  say  Dr.  Stalcy'3  recommendation 
regarding  this  area  is  worthy  of  very 
.serioas  consideration. 

Outer  space  does  not  belong  to  any 
particular  nation;  outer  space  is  Inter- 
national. So  I  think  It  very  Important 
that  In  the  United  Nations  we  take  the 
lead  In  cstablLshlng  some  body  of  inter- 
national law  relative  to  outer  space. 
Already   there    Is   International   law   in 


regard  to  the  use  of  the  high  seas,  and 
already  there  is  International  law  in  re- 
gard to  airplane  travel — that  is  to  say, 
travel  In  inner  space;  but  there  is  no 
body  of  international  law  relative  to 
outer  space. 

A  second  specific  source  of  revenue  is 
to  be  found  in  ocean  resources.  I  speak 
of  those  resotu-ces  beyond  the  3 -mile 
limit  or  beyond  the  12-mile  limit.  It 
soon  will  be  feasible,  using  new  tech- 
nological advances,  to  drill  for  oil 
through  the  ocean  bottom  on  the  high 
seas.  At  least,  our  engineers  tell  us  this 
is  a  very  definite  possibility.  The  United 
Nations  should  have  the  same  rights  to 
require  a  share  in  the  production  of  oil 
wells  on  the  high  seas  that  any  par- 
ticular country  has  in  connection  with 
wells  drilled  in  its  own  territory,  or  that 
our  cotmtry  has  in  connection  with  the 
continental  shelf,  or  that  our  States 
have,  according  to  present  law,  in  what 
are  called  the  tidelands. 

Also,  there  are  mineral-bearing 
nodules  that  cover  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  ocean  floor.  New  develop- 
ments in  underwater  equipment  operated 
by  remote  control  may  very  well  make 
economically  feasible  the  recovery  of 
these  nodules.  Here  is  another  poten- 
tial source  of  income  for  the  United 
Nations,  It  could  be  granted  exclusive 
authority  to  license,  regulate,  and  tax 
the  exploitation  of  ocean  resources  out- 
side presently  recognized  limits  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction. 

Again  I  point  out  that  Dr.  Staley,  of 
Stanford  University,  strongly  recom- 
mends this  particular  prospect;  and  I 
hope  that  at  a  later  date  we  can  have 
him  appear  before  our  Committee  on 
F\)reig7i  Relations  and  there  explore  in 
greater  detail  some  of  these  practical 
suggestions. 

Finally,  third,  polar  resources.  Pres- 
ently there  is  vast  exploration  of  polar 
regions.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
considerable  equipment  in  the  Antarc- 
tic, and  we  have  a  number  of  scientists 
there — as  we  also  have  in  the  regions 
around  the  North  Pole.  We  know  there 
are  mineral  resources  in  both  the  Ant- 
arctic and  in  the  Arctic  areas.  Perhaps 
landing  rights  or  transpolar  routes  or 
mineral  development  rights  may  one  day 
have  revenue-yieldirig  potentials.  In 
other  words,  if  an  airport  were  con- 
structed in  the  Antarctic,  who  would 
own  it?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  this  area 
could  well  be  designated,  for  purposes  of 
landing  rights  and  airport  development, 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  thereby  the 
United  Nations  could  obtain  some  reve- 
nue. It  would  seem  wise  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  conveying  to 
the  United  Nations  jurisdiction  over,  and 
rights  to  regulate  and  tax,  the  economic 
exploitation  of  all  polar  areas  which  are 
imclaimed  or  are  In  dispute.  I  think 
this  entire  matter  should  be  looked  into 
very  carefully,  in  light  of  the  Antarctica 
Treaty  which  the  Senate  ratified  several 
years  ago. 

These  proposals  deserve  serious  study. 
The  United  Nations  can  learn  from 
American  history  that  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  may  well  determine 
life  or  death.    At  least  the  United  Na- 


tions can  learn  from  TJS.  history  that 
some  method  of  compelling  nations  to 
pay  their  assessments  is  required  if  an 
international  body  or  international  or- 
ganization is  to  survive. 

I  believe  that  if  this  debate  has  done 
nothing  else,  it  has  at  least  pointed  up 
one  of  the  real  weaknesses  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations — namely,  its 
financial  weakness.  We  must  do  some- 
thing about  that.  We  have  a  great  stake 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  therefore  we 
should  take  the  lead  in  that  effort.  • 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  em- 
phasize a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds — or, 
to  put  the  matter  more  precisely,  why 
I  believe  the  passage  and  the  enactment 
of  Senate  bill  2768,  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr,  Dirksen] — is  our  best  means 
at  present  for  dealing  with  the  United 
Nations  fiscal  crisis. 

In  my  opinion  the  bond  issue  has  four 
outstanding  advantages: 

First,  the  bond  issue  both  affirms  and 
enforces  the  principle  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility for  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations. 

Second,  it  reduces  our  share  of  the 
peace-keeping  burden  from  nearly  50 
percent  to  a  more  equitable  32.02  percent. 

Third,  the  bond  issue  in  no  way  for- 
gives or  erases  the  debts  of  countries 
which  thus  far  have  evaded  their  peace- 
keeping responsibilities.  This  means,  as- 
suming a  favorable  World  Court  deci- 
sion, that  delinquent  countries  will  have 
to  pay  up  fast,  or  else  lose  their  vote  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

Finally — and  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
at  the  risk  of  being  repetitious — the  bond 
issue  is  essentially  an  interim  financing 
measure  while  the  United  Nations  finds 
other  and  more  reliable  sources  of 
revenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  touch  on 
some  of  those  potential  sources  of  reve- 
nue. I  grant  that  they  are  limited  and 
that  they  look  to  the  future.  But  at  least 
they  give  us  something  on  which  to  work ; 
and  in  the  meantime  we  should  take  the 
initiative  in  the  United  Nations  in  find- 
ing a  way  to  put  the  United  Nations 
operations  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

With  funds  available  for  the  next  2 
years,  the  United  Nations  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  save  itself  from  financial 
bankruptcy  and  political  impotence. 
These  are  the  best  arguments  I  know  for 
adopting  the  matching  United  Nations 
bond  purchase  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  just  to 
cite  the  Gallup  poll  in  order  to  illustrate 
a  nationwide  consensus  in  favor  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  sifted  a  large 
sampling  of  newspajjers,  from  New  Erig- 
land  to  the  Deep  South,  from  the  Mid- 
west to  the  Far  West.  There  was  not  a 
single  region  of  the  country  In  which 
articulate.  pro-United  Nations  opinion 
could  not  be  found. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  some 
representative  newspaper  editorials 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  concltision 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 
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Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  Senators  would  note  thaf  these  are 
not  excerpts  exclusively  from  the  bit,' 
city  papers  of  our  country  Several 
world-famous  papers  are  represented; 
but  the  majority  of  these  editorials  are 
from  alert,  small-circulation  newspapers 
serving  local  audiences.  ThrouKh  their 
press,  the  American  people  have  reuis- 
tered  their  grassroots  support  uf  the 
United    Nations 

Mr  President,  I  also  ask  unanimuus 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record  excerpts  from  a  statemtnt 
by  Ambassador  Stevenson  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1962,  concerning  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  US  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  to  the 
so-called  nonalined  countries  and  tlie 
Afro-Asian  neutralist  bloc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows . 

Excerpts  from  State.mcnt  by  the  H>iN(ir.*ble 
Adlai  E  Stevenson,  U  S  Rr.i'RtstNT*TivE 
TO  THE  United  Nations,  Before  the  Fur- 
EitiN  Relations  Committee  or  the  United 
States  Senatf,  on   FEBRr\RT   H     1962 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  if  the  contin- 
uation of  the  United  Nations  i.s  ontriiry  to 
the   true   interests  of    the   United   States,    $1 
would   be   t(xj  much   for   us    to   s[)end   on   It 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vlgorou.s  and  effective 
United    Nations    is    an    imp<.>rtant    ingredient 
in    the    prescriptujn    for    peace    and    security. 
and    therefore,  the  freedom  of  the  American" 
people       If    the    United    Nations,    even    m    it.s 
present  imperfect  form,  were  ever  subtracted 
from   the  arsenal   of  our  diplomacy,  I  think 
many   times   its   c<jst   In   dollars    would    then 
have    to    be    added    U>    our    defense    arsenal 
Nor    do    I    care    to    contemplate    the    possible 
loss  of  hfe  m  avoidable  conflict 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  United  Nations  In  torm.s  ,if  our  for- 
eign policy.  IS,  to  begin  with  a  slmidard 
statement  of  the  basic  aims  which  the  United 
Slates  holds  m  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  —  hcjwever  much  we 
may  differ  with  some  of  these  nations  on 
other  questions 

Not  only  our  actions  in  xhf  United  Na- 
tions but  all  f>iir  actions  i.n  'he  world  .stage, 
must  be  aimed  at  the  fulflllment  of  those 
basic  ch.^ter  aims,  or  must  at  all  events  be 
consistent  with  them 

The  United  Nations  is  itself  only  one  means 
for  carrying  these  aims  into  effect  It  Is  not 
the  sole  means  Indeed,  the  charter  Itself 
18  full  of  reference  to  others  Article  33 
calls  for  bilateral  negotiation  arbitration. 
Judicial  settlement,  and  so  for'h  <i.s  the  first 
obl!k?ations  nf  nations  Involved  m  ,i  di.-<piite 
Article  51  safeguards  the  inherent  right  of 
nations  to  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  Articles  52  to  54  deal  with  regional 
arrangements  Similarly  the  articles  dealing 
with  economic  and  social  matters  .md  with 
the  administration  of  non-self-governiti;?  ler- 
rlt^ries,  constitutes  among  other  thiiu^s 
pledges  by  the  members  them.selves  simply 
as  Individual  signaUjries  of  the  charter  to 
follow  certain  standards  of  conduct  and  to 
promote  certain  alms 

•  •  •  »  » 

There  have  been  very  many  events  of  im- 
portance since  the  United  Nations  was 
founded,  which  were  not  clearly  foreseen 
It  IS  therefore  fair  to  ask  whether  the  United 
Nations  Is  able  to  cope  with  the  new  forces 
which  we  find  In  the  world,  and  whether  It 
can  do  so  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  States. 


My  belief  is  that  the  United  Nations  is  nn 
asset  of  Incalculable  value  in  coping  with 
tho*ie  new  forces  It  Ls  doing  S4i.  and  gives 
pronuse  of  continuing  to  do  «<>,  In  a  way 
which  Is  manifestly  coiLS<inant  with  the 
fundamental  Interests  of  the  United  States 
This  does  not  blind  one  to  Imperfections  and 
mistakes  which  are  inevitable  m  so  com- 
plex an  enterpri.se 

Let  me  recall  briefly  then  some  of  the 
ni.ili:  fiirces  which  have  been  shaping  world 
events  in  the  piLst  U)  years  and  which  pro- 
vide the  eiuiroiimeni  m  whlrh  the  United 
N.itlons  has  fvinctloned  And  let  us  see  how 
the  UN   has  responded 

Of  all  the  new  development*  of  the  past 
decade,  the  one  which  has  exerted  the 
greatest  Impact  on  the  United  Nations  has 
been  the  independence  movement  It  has 
added  greatly  to  the  membership  It  has 
affected  the  agenda  and  the  decisions  of  the 
ort^anizatlon  To  apprause  It  pro  )erly  It  Is 
best  to  consider  first  the  iither  mujor  forces 
with  which  the  independence  movement  has 
interacted 

First,  I  would  place  the  continued  strength 
and  Influence  of  the  United  States  We  have 
remained  not  only  a  great  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  but  als<i  more  fundamentally 
a  nation  committed  to  certain  universal 
moral  Ideals  What  Is  still  mcjre  hnportant 
18  our  enduring  determination  to  work 
toward  an  ever  greater  realization  of  those 
Ideals.  b<jth  at  home  and  abroad  This  Is 
surely  the  deepest  source  of  our  national 
strength  If  the  United  States  had  cea«ed 
t<i  exert  its  share  of  moral  leadership  during 
the  past  decade,  the  world  t<Klay  would  be 
a  very  tragic  place 

In  all  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  the 
United  States  continues  to  carry  Its  px.rtion 
of  responsibility  We  do  not  contrtjl  the 
United  Nations  We  never  have  We  have 
never  aspired  to  The  very  idea  of  one- 
power  c<.ntrol  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  organization 

But  our  position  In  the  United  Nations  Is 
preeminent  We  are  the  host  country  to  lt« 
headquarters  In  accordance  with  our  na- 
tional product,  we  are  the  largest  single  con- 
tributor to  Us  regular  budget  Almost  noth- 
ing happens  in  which  the  United  Stat^-s  Is 
not  interest-ed.  and  on  virtually  all  vital 
questions  we  and  the  majority  of  members 
find  commt.in  ground 

Indeed  In  all  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations  I  know  of  not  one  case  In  which 
the  United  Nations  has  injured  the  vlUl 
interests  of   the   United  States 

•  •  •  •  . 

Since  the  death  of  Stalin  and  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Korea,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  spons<jred  any  new  large- 
scale  military  aggression  And  they  have 
opened  a  few  chinks  In  their  closed  sorietv 
through  which  the  Russian  people  may  begin 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  poisonous  suspi- 
cions of  the  world  outside  These  Utter 
developments,  however  limited,  must  be 
counted  a  substantial  gain  for  the  whole 
w.irld 

The  United  Nations  has  had  something  to 
do  with  this  It  has  been  a  factor  In  Induc- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  shift  away,  in  great 
part  from  overt  Korea-style  a»;gresKion 
There  is  the  memory  of  the  support  which 
the  United  Nations  gave  to  the  defense  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  What  Is  more  bomb 
rattling  has  never  been  popular  In  the 
United  Nations  Whenever  the  Soviets  have 
shown  this  ugly  face  m  the  United  Nations 
debates  they  have  been  least  effective  In 
getting  votes  and  political  supp<irt 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  United  Nations  has  been  midwife  at 
the  birth  of  many  of  the  new  nations  and 
has  striven  with  some  success  to  ease  the 
birth  pains  This  aid  Is  desperately  ne<xled 
because  there  ,ire  many  perils  in  this  swift 
transition 


One  such  peril  exists  In  the  appiu-ent 
stratej^y  of  the  Soviet  Union,  one  of  whose 
chief  preiK-cupatlons  Is  driving  wedges  be- 
tween the  n.itions  of  Africa,  the  Middle  East 
and  .\.sia  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
We.st  en  the  other  They  fan  distrust  and 
raii.il  hatred  anions  the  emerging  countries 
and  hope  to  move  into  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  di'partliig  rulers  The  defeat  of  that 
str.itegy  in  Afru<i  partu  ularly  In  the  Congo 
iK  a  great  contemporary  drama  of  the  United 
Nations 

•  •  ♦  •  • 

There  is  still  another  Bupp<«ed  danger 
which  Is  more  imaginary  than  real  That  is 
the  specter  of  the  alle^ejl  'Afrt)- Asian  neu- 
tralist bliK-  '  m  the  United  Nations,  ganging 
up  with  the  Soviet  1)1.  K-  to  outvote  the  West 

Nearly  half  ol  the  104  members  of  the 
United  Nations  tod.iy  are  from  Africa,  the 
Middle  E.ust.  and  Asi.i  The  assertion  that 
all  these  countries  vote  together  against  the 
United  St.ites  hius  no  biksis  In  fact 

•  •  •  •  • 

Actually  there  is  .v  great  pciwer  which  is 
regularly  outvotetl  in  the  Assembly,  but  it  is 
not  the  United  States  It  la  the  S<ivlet 
Union,  whose  alms  and  actions  so  often  In- 
spire widespread  distrust  That  has  been 
true  m  the  most  recent  sessions  o(  the 
Assembly 

The  underlyinjf  rt-.i-soti  for  the  ba.sic  iden- 
tity of  interest  between  the  United  St.itt-s 
and  the  majority  at  the  United  Nations  is 
not  far  to  seek  Unlike  the  Soviet  Union, 
our  purpose  is  not  corujuest  but  commu- 
TUty  — a  community  m  which  the  small  and 
lAeik  need  not  fear  the  big  and  powerful 

•  •  •  •  • 

I:  si.irrely  serves  a  useful  end  to  JudKe 
tlio  United  Nations  8<<lely  by  the  point*  at 
which  It  has  failed  I  often  wonder  whether 
those  who  judge  It  in  this  way  would  he 
happier  If  the  United  Nations  had  strKKl  lislde 
completelv  from  the  reiil  touKh  event.«  ■  f 
the  world  where  fallurt-  Is  Klviavs  a  p.*- 
slblllty 

Underlying  all  the  <iuestlons  at  Isjsue  in 
the  United  Natlcjiis  is  the  more  basic  ques- 
tion what  Is  the  unifying  pur[x»»«  behind 
thi»e  efforts?  What  is  the  game  we  .ire 
playing' 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
I  bflleve  the  game  at  the  Ututed  Nations  is 
exactly  our  national  Rtyle  It  is  a  game  m 
which  It  Is  not  necessary  Ui  defeat  and 
crush  an  opponent  In  order  to  8<,-ore  a  [xilnt 
In  fact,  the  highest  points  are  scored  when 
a  great  action  is  t.iken  with  the  greatest 
unanimity 

Tlie  United  N.i;;-;n,s  i.s  dedlc.tred  by  i-s 
charter  "to  be  a  center  f.  r  harm<.nl/lng  the 
nctli>n8  rjf  natlcjiis"  In  pursuit  of  certain  c.  rii- 
nion  alms  The  gcmls  are  clearly  set  fortli 
the  prr.motlofi  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity the  prevention  of  war  collective 
a<tl.)n  a>?alnht  aKgressL.n  peaceful  setlle- 
ine;it  of  disputes,  co.,peraiion  f i  r  economic 
and  social  proKress  in  larger  freedom,  ob- 
servance <.f  international  law  and  Justice, 
and  the  advancement  of  dependent  terri- 
tories toward  self-Kovernment  and  M-lf- 
determinatlon 

Taken  toRelher  these  .urns  constitute  an 
enormous  harmony  of  interest  ;i  frame- 
WL.rk  of  sumdards  of  conduct  wuhln  wh;.  h 
a  great  deal  of  di.s^i^'reenicnt  and  frlcti  ,■. 
can  be  contained  and  ,in  Immense  we.iMh 
of  talent  and  resources  combined  for  ;he 
common  g'><^)d 

•  •  •  .  . 

This  basic  character  of  the  United  Nations 
w<.uld  be  coriRenial  to  the  United  Slates  in 
any  era  But  In  the  present  er.i  we  fa>e 
d.in^iTs    whlLh    make    I!    a    vlUil    necessity 

If  we  were  to  neKlect  our  own  resjMjnslbil- 
itles  In  the  United  Natiorw,  or  If  It  degener- 
ated because  of  financial  failure  or  for  any 
other    rea-s«jn    into    what   Uag    Hainmarskjold 
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called  R  mere  "static  conference  machinery." 
then  It  would  fall  of  lt«  real  purposes  and 
might  even  be  perverted  to  serve  the  pur- 
]>ose8  of   Its  enemies.      I   do  not  think   that 

is  tjoing  to  happen.  I  do  tiot  think  the  faith- 
ful members.  Including  this  country,  will  let 
It  h.ippcn  Rather  I  expect  that  the  United 
Nations  will  continue  to  adapt  to  changing 
requirements,  and  that  it  will  prove  far 
ni  >re  creative  and  enduring  In  the  drama 
1  I  our  time  than  the  seemingly  eflftclent  but 
actually  very  piimltive  Institutions  of  coit>- 
ii.ur.ism 

And  as  an  American  I  believe  that,  what- 
ever the  blormg  we  may  face  In  the  years 
atae.id.  the  United  Nations  will  remain  one 
of  the  chief  elements  In  our  country's  secu- 
rity For  ilirough  Its  processes  we  can  make 
the  most  of  those  common  aims  which  bind 
u;.  to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

Mr  Hl'MPHREY.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  Washiiij,'ton  Post 
on  Thursday,  March  8,  1962,  entitled 
'  Four  Out  of  Five  Americans  Support  the 
United  Nations.  sf>onsored  by  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  the  United  Nations  and 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ignited 
Nations,  be  prinUni  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
HfA  (iKD,  as  follows: 

FofR    OfT    or    Five    Americans    SfPP<JRT 
the  UNTTtD  Nations 

Tlic  future  of  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
m..jor  I.S6UC  ttxlay  In  the  United  States.  Are 
the  American  people  losing  faith  in  the 
United  Nations''  Are  they  no  longer  willing 
to  give  the  UN  their  fullest  feupporf  The 
time  has  come  to  take  the  guesswork  out 
of  tliese  questions  Here  are  some  factual 
answers 

First.  Congre.ssman  William  B,  Widnall, 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  look  a  poll  of 
the  people  In  his  district 

One  of  his  questions  "EKj  you  regard  the 
United  Nations  as  the  best  hope  fur  main- 
taining World  peace''" 

This  was  the  result  Yes,  83  95  percent, 
no    13  55  percent,  no  opinion,  2.50  percent. 

Another  "Do  you  believe  that  the  United 
Nations  has  been  effective  In  maintaining  a 
better  understanding  between  nations  In  the 
past:"" 

This  was  the  result  Yes.  79  01  percent; 
no,  16  05  percent,  no  opinion,  4.94  percent. 

Another:  'Do  you  believe  that  the  purpose 
c>f  world  peace  could  be  achieved  through 
strengthening  the   United  Nations?" 

This  was  the  result  Yes,  8184  percent; 
no,  12  50  percent,   no  opinion,  6  02  percent. 

Next.  Congressman  James  Roosevelt. 
Democrat,  of  California,  sent  a  similar  poll 
to  the  Voters  in  his  district. 

One  of  the  questions  "Do  you  think  that 
the  United  Nations  offers  the  best  hope  of 
keeping  f>eace  In  the  world''" 

This  was  tlie  result:  Yes.  84  8  percent; 
no,  15  2  percent 

Another  "Do  you  think  that  further 
strengthening  of  the  UN  would  be  apt  to 
advance  the  cause  of  world  peace?" 

This  was  the  result  Yes.  87  6  percent; 
no    12  4  percent 

Obviously,  two  congressional  districts  from 
the  entire  country  are  not  enough  of  a  sain- 
Piln^'  to  warrant  sweeping  conclusions.  But 
now  consider  the  latest  nationwide  Qallup 
survey 

First  question  "EKj  you  think  the  United 
States  should  give  up  Its  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  or  not?" 

The  answer:  Should  not,  90  percent; 
should,  5  percent;   no  opinion,  5  percent. 

Second  question;  "How  Important  do  you 
think  it  Is  that  we  try  to  make  the  United 


Nations    a    success — very    Important,    fairly 
Important,  or  not  so  Important?" 

The  answer:  'Very  Important,  83  percent; 
fairly  Important,  9  percent;  not  so  Important, 
4   percent;    no  opinion,  4   percent. 

Third  question:  "In  general,  do  you  think 
the  United  Nations  is  doing  a  good  )ob  or  a 
poor  Job  in  trying  to  solve  the'  problems  it 
has  had  to  face?" 

The  answer:  Good  or  fair  Job,  78  percent; 
poor  Job,  12  percent;  no  opinion,  10  percent. 

Popular  U.S.  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions is  actually  at  an  alltlme  high. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  is  flawless 
or  without  weakness? 

Certainly  not.  But  this  does  not  cause 
them  to  turn  away  from  the  United  Nations. 
Just  the  opposite.  It  makes  them  deter- 
mined to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  by 
more  effective  use. 

The  American  people  would  no  more  wish 
to  dispense  with  the  United  Nations  than  to 
dispense  with  a  fire  department  if  a  faulty 
traffic  system  prevented  the  fire  engines  from 
getting  to  the  fires  on  time — or  if  the  fire- 
hghimg  equipment  itself  was  inadequate. 
They  would  do  quickly  whatever  had  to  be 
d'-.ne  to  provide  effective,  prompt  fire-fight- 
ing protection. 

The  United  Nations  provides  the  only 
worldwide  machinery  in  existence  for  re- 
solving otherwise  combustible  disputes 
among  nations — and  for  creating  a  workable 
system  to  strengthen  the  rule  of  law  and 
order  with  Justice. 

How  soon  the  United  Nations  becomes 
truly  effective  in  these  times  will  be  deter- 
mined not  by  what  is  subtracted  from  the 
UN.  but  by  what  is  added  to  It. 

The  U.N.  Is  still  the  worlds  best  hope  for 
preventing  World  War  III. 

Unitid    States    Committee    for    the 

United   Nations. 
American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations. 


E\HIBIT     1 

Excerpts  F'rom  Statement  by  Ambassador 
Adlai  E  Stevenson.  U.S.  Representative 
TO  the  United  Natio.ns.  on  the  Adjoiten- 
ment  of  the  16th  General  Assembly,  at 
A  Press  Conference  at  Vktted  Nations 
Headquarters 

Here  Is  the  list'  of  achievements  of  the  16th 
General  Assembly  as  we  see  them: 

1  Leading  the  list  is  the  election  of  U 
Thant  of  Burma  to  act  as  Secretary  General 
until  April  1963,  an  action  taken  by  the 
u:)animous  vote  of  103  to  0. 

By  this  historic  step  the  General  Assembly 
overc.ime  a  mortal  challenge — a  challenge  to 
the  continuance  of  the  United  Nations  it- 
self as  an  executive  agent  of  the  community 
of  nations  and  as  a  friend  and  protector  of 
small  and  weak  nations. 

Secretary  General  Thant  has  made  an  ad- 
mirable beginning  in  his  uniquely  demand- 
ing post.  By  electing  him  the  United  Na- 
tions has  assured  the  survival  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  therefore  the  hope  for  peace 
on  earth. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
the  United  Nations  was  safeguarded  and  re- 
inforced, and  the  claim  of  Communist  China 
to  this  seat  was  rejected,  by  a  decisive  vote 
of  48  to  37.  This  was  the  first  direct  test  of 
this  question  since  it  first  arose  more  than 
a  decade  ago. 

3.  The  financial  crigis  occasioned  by  the 
Congo  operation  h;is  been  relieved,  and  may 
be  on  the  road  toward  solution.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  taken  three  important 
steps  in  the  direction.  It  has  voted,  first, 
to  aFk  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for 
an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  the  assess- 
ments against  member  states  to  support  the 
Congo  operation,  as  well  as  the  United  Na- 
tions emergency  force  in  the  Middle  East, 
create   binding   financial   obligations   on  the 


member  states.  If  the  court  says  they  are, 
this  should  stimulate  payment  by  those  now 
in  arrears. 

Second,  it  has  further  assessed  the  costs  of 
the  Congo  operation  and  a  UNEP  through 
next  June  30 — in  support  of  which  the 
United  States  will  pay  its  full  share. 

Third,  the  Assembly  took  the  step — which 
has  no  precedent  in  United  Nations  history — 
of  floating  a  $200  million  bond  Issue  to  be 
subscribed  by  governments  and  eligible  not- 
for-profit  associations,  and  to  be  amortized 
out  of  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  fitep  will  relieve  tiie  immediate 
financial  difficulties  of  the  United  Nations 
and  give  us  a  breathing  spell  in  which  to 
devise  a  longrun  solution. 

The  next  four  items  on  the  list  are  espe- 
cially important  to  the  United  States,  not 
only  because  of  their  great  bearing  on  world 
peace,  but  also  because  each  of  them  was  the 
subject  of  a  proposal  by  President  Kennedy 
in  his  address  of  September  25,  and  of  a  ma- 
jor initiative  by  the  U.S.  delegation  at  this 
session. 

4.  The  Assembly  laid  the  basis  for  new 
negotiations  on  disarmament — thus  break- 
ing the  deadlock  which  began  when  the  S'j- 
viet  bloc  walJtojl  out  of  the  Geneva  disarma- 
ment talks  in-line  1960. 

5.  The  Assembly  gave  great  attention  to 
problems  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  the  view  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear 
weapons  tests  under  effective  international 
measures  of  verification  and  control.  It  thus 
clearly  rejected  the  Soviet  thesis  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  This  action  by 
the  Assembly  was  helpful  in  obtaining  the 
resumption  of  test  ban  negotiations  in  Ge- 
neva. 

6.  No  less  important  was  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  designat- 
ing the  current  decade  as  the  United  States 
had  suggested,  as  the  United  Nations  decade 
of  development.  Under  this  heading  the 
world  organization  can  now  ijiake  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range  attack  on  the  needs 
for  economic  and  social  development  which 
beset  more  than  half  of  the  human  race. 
The  contributions  which  the  United  Nations 
can  make  in  this  field,  by  its  mobilization 
of  talents  and  resources  without  any  politi- 
cal strings,  are  of  vital  Importance  to  this 
world  objective. 

7.  As  a  consequence  of  further  bilateral 
negotiation  the  Assembly  was  able  to  endorse 
unanimously  a  new  start  for  the  Outer  Space 
Committee  with  the  long-sought  participa- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  Pvu-ther,  the  As- 
sembly approved  the  vitally  important  prin- 
ciple that  outer  space  and  the  bodies  in  it 
are  not  subject  to  national  appropriation  and 
are  subject  to  international  law — including 
specifically  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It 
further  endorsed  worldwide  collaboration  In 
the  use  of  outer  space  for  the  advancement 
of  weather  forecasting  and  even  weather 
control,  and  for  worldwide  radio  and  tele- 
vision communications  by  satellite — two 
especially  promising  technical  fields  from 
which  all  nations,  whether  advanced  or 
underdeveloped,  stand  to  benefit. 

8.  Three  new  nations  from  Africa  and  one 
from  Asia  were  admitted  into  the  United 
Nations  as  new  members:  Sierra  Leone, 
Mauritania,  Tanganyika,  and  Outer  Mon- 
golia. 

9.  On  the  question  of  the  end  of  colonial- 
ism, the  Assembly  adopted  a  wise  and  forth- 
right position  reafiHrming  the  goal  which 
virtually  all  nations  now  accept,  and  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  17  nations  to 
concern  itself,  on  behalf  of  the  General 
Assembly,  with  this  great  peaceful  transition. 
In  this  action  the  United  States  was  happy 
to  find  Itself  in  the  company  of  the  great 
majority  of  members,  with  whom  our  anti- 
colonial  history  and  otir  contemporary  in- 
terest give  us  a  natural  bond  of  sympathy. 
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10.  The  Aasembly  again  resolutely  faced 
the  problem  of  Korea  and  the  facta  of  alien 
Communist  oppression  of  Hungary  and 
Tibet — thereby  showliig  that  the  United  Na- 
tlona  will  continue  to  ralae  tta  voice  against 
Injustice  among  nations,  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  obJ«ct«  or  not 

11.  The  Assembly  unanlmoiisly  approved 
two  resolutions  for  the  economic  and  educa- 
tional development  of  Africa.  The  resolu- 
tion on  education  emphasl2»d  espieclally  its 
Importance  In  promoting  economic  and  so- 
cial progress.  Both  these  resolutioiis.  which 
were  presented  by  African  8p<.)ns<)r>.  liruse 
from  United  States  initiatives. 

12.  A  world  food  program  of  t\(X)  million 
was  approved  by  the  Assembly  —a  pioneer 
project  proposed  by  the  US.  delegation,  one 
of  whose  major  alms  Is  to  supF)ort  ecom^mlc 
and  social  development,  especially  in  agri- 
culture. This  will  be  the  first  multilateral 
food  program  in  United  Nations  history  It. 
will  be  Jointly  administered  by  the  Upited 
Nations  and  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. The  United  States  contribu- 
tion of  40  percent  of  the  foods  used  will  be 
an  effective  addition  to  ouf  country's  own 
International  food  program. 

13.  A  number  of  stubborn  colonial  or 
quasl-colonlal  problems  In  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  received  renewed  attention  friin 
the  Assembly — among  them  the  problems  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  of  the  future  of 
the  mandated  territory  of  S<3uthwest  Africa 
of  the  refusal  of  Portugal  to  report  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  on  administration  of  Its 
colonies.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  As- 
sembly expressed  Its  Judgment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights  and  of  International 
law  Involved  and  thereby,  we  hope,  helped 
to  shape  an  eventual  Just  solution 

14.  In  a  number  of  very  difficult  and  deli- 
cate disputes,  notably  that  between  Austria 
and  Italy,  and  that  of  the  Palestine  refugees 
we  believe  the  restraint  shown  by  the  .As- 
sembly was  wise  and  will  help  to  kcej)  the 
road  clear  toward  eventual  solution 

15  The  Independence  and  Integrity  of  the 
Secretariat  were  decisively  upheld.  The  As- 
sembly repudiated  the  false  notion  that  the 
Secretariat  should  represent  equally  three 
supposed  'blixis" — Western,  neutral,  and 
Communist,  it  repudiated  also  the  notion 
that  Secretariat  officials  should  reflect  the 
political  views  of  the  governments  of  the 
countries  from   w^ach   they  come 

16.  The  Assembly  voted  99  to  2  to  urvje 
Portugal  to  grant  self-determination  to 
Angola— but  wisely  rejected  a  more  Inflam- 
matory resolution  on  thU  subject  Signifi- 
cantly, the  resolution  which  failed  was  put 
forwau-d  by  the  Soviet  bloc;  the  one  adopted 
was  sponsored  by  45  Asian  and  African 
countries. 

17  The  Assembly's  action  on  the  future  of 
the  Belgian  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda - 
Urundl  was  equally  wise  and  responsible 
Realizing  the  vital  Importiince  of  civil  order 
and  security  it  rejected  a  Soviet  demand 
that  all  Belgian  troops  be  removed  from  the 
territory  before  independence  comes  next 
July  Both  Belgium  and  the  African  coun- 
tries showed  commer.dable  moderuiion  on 
this  Issue 

18  In  the  Congo  situation,  the  nu'deru- 
tlon  of  African  coiintrles  was  shown  Rg?»in 
In  January  when  the  Soviet  Union  demanded 
in  the  Security  Council  that  the  I'  V  ,irt 
Immediately  to  subdue  Katansja  by  armed 
force  The  Soviets  and  their  Rumuni.m 
satellite  were  the  only  two  Council  mem- 
bers voting  for  this  proposal  The  ty^o  .Afri- 
can members.  Ghana  and  the  United  .Arab 
Republic,    refused    to    go    along 

None  of  these  achievements  wn\iid  have 
been  possible  without  some  measure  of  sup- 
port often  very  s<jlld  support  frnm  the 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  now  make 
up  nearly  half  of  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  The  great  resolutions  of  the 
Assembly   require   the  discovery  and  defini- 


tion of  common  ground  between  at  least  a 
giHid  ma!;y  of  the  natlon.s  from  that  part  of 
the  world  and  the  rest  of  us  from  Kun  inl- 
and the  Western  Hemisphere 

There  Is  an  llluslt)n  In  some  quarters  that 
the  so-called  Afro- Asian  bloc  always  votr.s 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a(?ainst  the  so-called 
Western  blix:  That  Is  three  mi.Htakes  In 
one  since  In  the  firs'  place.  nerJ^er  the 
Afro- Asians  nor.  In  the  secnd  pla.  e.  the 
Western  n.itlons  vtite  mechanically  a.s  blors 
in  the  Unred  Nations  and  iis  T  ng  as  each 
int-mbf-r  is  free  to  thliik  f  t  U.self  they  never 
will 

Purtherrnore  the  record  ,ibin.!ant:y  prove^ 
that  the  mfnU)ers  fr^m  Africa  and  Asia  h.ive 
not  b'-en  afraid  to  And  them.^el'.  es  voting  '  n 
the  .same  side  as  the  United  States.  Indeed 
on  great  Issues  they  have  been  doing  so  very 
often 

The  Soviet^s  do  the  best  they  can  t^i  pit 
AfrUa  and  Asia  against  the  Wesf  and  to  suit- 
With  the  Africans  and  .Vsl.in.*!  And  <  lie  '>'. 
the  great  untold  stories  of  the  United  Na- 
tions a  story  which  I  hope  will  one  day 
be  told  m  full  l.s  the  fail'ire  of  '.hi*  divisive 
strategy 

Exhibit  2 

I  Fn  nn  the  Ashev  lile  i  N  C  i  Citizen. 

Feb   21.  1^621 
U  N  Bond  Issui  Di  staves  SvpP'  >rt 

There  Is  a  lot  of  ma;I  coming  Into  Wjish- 
ington  opposing  the  purchase  by  the  I'niied 
States  of  tlOO  nillUon  worth  of  U  N  bonds 
It  comes  from  all  s«:>rts  of  people  Much  of 
It  emerges  from  far  right  organizations 
Some  comes  from  the  Ku  KUix  Klan  The 
Watch  Washington  Committee  based  In 
Ohio,  has  bombarded  Congressmen  with 
aiitl-U  N     mall 

Some  voices  malnt.nn  that  the  United 
States  should  not  purchrtse  any  blinds  until 
all  members  of  the  U  N  have  paid  their  dc- 
lin.')uer.t  a.ssesMnent*  Others  claim  that 
the  U  N  showed  p<vir  financial  m.magement 
In  letting  Its  working  capital  drop  below  its 
normal  level  of  $25  million  to  near  zero 

All  sorts  of  objections  can  be  rai-sed  Ad- 
mittedly, the  U  N.  Is  Imperfect  It  luis 
m.ule  mistakes  It  Is,  however,  a  basic  es- 
sential to  the  posfaibility  of  future  peace  on 
earth  To  exist  side  by  side  the  nathnis  of 
the  Wiirld  must  have  .i  forum  where  they  can 
debate  matters  of  difference  devel'ip  pro- 
gr.inis  f or  their  comrni'n  g'K<l  and  .inthorize 
International  police  ac'K'nf!  in  trouhleil 
areas 

On  the  same  day  :n  Decfn.i)er  lh.it  the 
U  N  General  A.ssembly  pa.s.sed  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  tH)nd  i>.'<ue  it  voted  to  lusk 
the  World  Court  to  de<  ide  whether  "tjieilfil 
ftjvsessment-s  for  the  V  N  Middle  Fast  and 
Cfingo  operations  are  expenses  of  »he  Or- 
ganization under  Its  charter  i  It  Is  In  the 
levies  for  tliese  >  pcrntions  that  the  bvilk  of 
the  dt'linquenry  exis's  i  If  the  Court  rules 
that  these  are  otflrl.il  pxf)en8es  under  the 
charter  natlon.s  like  Russia  and  the  S<jvlet 
bloc  which  have  refused  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  these  special  operations  will 
have  to  pay  up  or  lo.se  their  vote  in  the  Gen- 
eral A.sstmbly  A  decision  on  this  matter  is 
expected   from   the  World   Court   this   spring 

Meanwhile  the  C  N  has  to  have  funds 
in  order  to  go  on  Senators  K.rvin  and 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  have  shown 
statesman. ship  in  announcing  tneir  iiiti-nrion 
to  support  the  p\irch.ise  if  the  UN  bonds 
Failure  of  the  I'nited  States  to  back  the 
bond  Issue  would  me.m  its  defeat  It  would 
strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  U  N  .  m.iklng  It 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  Congo  opera- 
tion Just  as  that  nation  is  beginning  to 
emerge  from  Its  long  period  of  chaos  This 
IS  what  the  Russians  want 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out  our  in- 
ve.itment  m  the  b.jnds  is  one-tenth  of  i  per- 
cent of  our  annual  military  budget  As 
Congress  comes  closer  to  a  vote  on  this  i.s.sue 


North  Carollnas  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives deserve  the  8upp<irt  of  all  citizens  who 
have  convictions  in  this  matter  This  U  no 
Ume  for  those  who  believe  In  world  order  to 
sit  back  Fallible  though  It  Is,  the  U  N 
is  our  hope  and  reliance  as  an  International 
peace-keeping    body       Write    tixlay. 

jKrom  the  -SnuthfleUl   (NC  )   Herald 

Feb    20,    19<}2| 

(ii  s   rtNMOns   Exi'Ki-ss   FAmi   in   U.mitfo 

N  ^TI<>NS 

s<  i.,it  r  Kviarrr  J-  rdan  .md  Senator  Sam 
F.Kvi.N  are  nl>l"g  I's  intelligent  and  resp'.n- 
"^ib'.e  representation  In  Wa.shington  by  their 
support  of  the  President's  [xisiilon  on  the 
United  Nations  bfjnd  Issue 

A  Washington  report  tells  us  that  there  l.s 
a  hi'Stile  flow  of  mall  Into  the  offices  of  the 
Ni.rth  C.irolina  Senator*  ThI.s  Is  regrettable 
If  we  know  what  l.s  really  good  for  ua  and 
the  w<jrld.  we  wu;  khow  our  gratitude  to 
Senators  ;*  ho  show  their  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  at  a  critical  time  when  many 
.Americans  would  deliver  the  International 
organizatkin  to  the  scrap  heap 

The  U  N  s  stabilizing  operations  In  the 
Congo  have  cost  HO  million  a  month  By 
the  end  of  1962  the  U  N  expects  to  have  a 
dehcit  of  $2o<J  million  It  asks  member  na- 
tions to  subs<-ribe  t.^  a  $200  million  bond 
Issue  1  he  United  States,  which  has  80  per- 
cent of  the  world's  Income.  Is  asked  to  sub- 
scnl)e  up  to  half  of  the  bond  Issue  Presi- 
dent Keiuiedy  wants  us  to  accept  this  $100 
million  quota  The  money  would  be  paid 
b.ick   over  a  25-yettr  period   with   Interest 

There  is  serious  opp»xsition  to  the  Kennedy 
5>>f;ltlon  Always  enemies  of  the  U  N  look 
f  ir  an  opporttmity  to  cripple  or  destroy  the 
org.ini/.;»tlon  Some  Americans  understand- 
ably are  Irritnted  by  the  refuf.al  of  Ru.ssla  to 
p.iy  it.<;  sh.ire  of  the  cost  of  the  Congo  oper- 
ation, which  It  opp<ised  Other  Americans 
are  reluctant  to  back  the  bond  plan  because 
they  think  the  U  N  had  no  business  Inter- 
vening in  the  Congo.  Still  other  American.^ 
ci'e  mist.ikes  made  by  the  U  N   in  the  Congo 

None  of  the  arguments  against  buying  the 
b  nds.  even  If  we  admit  they  have  validity, 
are  sufficient  to  override  the  compelling  argu- 
ment m  favor  of  the  bond  plan  The  com- 
pelling argument  is  that  the  United  Nations 
must  be  maintained  and  It  must  have  full 
US  support  If  It  is  to  survive  Failure  to 
relieve  the  UN's  financial  dimculty  will 
seriously  endanger  the  life  of  the  organi- 
z.ition 

The  U  N  has  Imperfections  It  has  made 
mistakes  and  will  mike  more  mistakes,  for 
imperfect  human  beings  formulate  \U  poli- 
cies and  direct  its  activities  But  the  UN 
Is  mdi-pensahle  In  the  quest  for  world 
peace 

To  refuse  to  support  the  Presidents  p<,si- 
tif>n  on  the  b<'r^d  question  Is  to  play  Into 
the  hands  of  the  fc)rces  th.-\t  seek  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  Nations 

I  From    the    Sedalla    (Mo  )    Capital     Feb     2.3 

1962) 

Unitfd  N^TIoNs  Bonos 

Shall    the    United    Slates    buy    the   Un;'i-<l 
Nations  bonds  is  one  of  the  main  issues  be 
fore  the  Congress  al  this  lime 

In  a  recent  poll  it  was  esiabUiUied  that  8.S 
percent  .f  the  American  people  believe  In  the 
United  Nations  and  a  large  number  of  them 
.ire  well  informed  abuui  lu  purpose  and 
*hat  it  is  doing 

The  preamble  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter says  "To  save  succee<lii;i;  generatltiiis 
from  the  scourge  oi  war"  .md  In  the  short 
period  of  its  existence  the  United  Nations 
h.us  Without  question  prevented  war  in  some 
.i.'iM.s  and  has  st.  .pped  some  confl.igrallons 
from  developing  into  W(>r;Uwlde  wars 

No  one  is  getting  f.-oni  the  United  Nation-. 
everythin:^  he  w.mts  but  as  one  views  the 
bus   load.v    of    ;)♦>.  .pie   who  visit    the   tinpoelng 


edifice  on  the  East  River,  he  senses  that  there 
Is  an  Intangible  something  about  the  United 
Nations  atmosphere  which  stimulates  the 
h.  pp  of  pence 

It  Is  right  that  the  passing  of  the  bond 
l^.^ue  should  be  related  to  the  amount  of 
bonds  other  nations  buy  Tlie  United  States 
should  not  be  expected  to  carry  the  whole 
K>ad.  but  if  thoughtful,  responsible  people 
do  not  support  It,  no  amount  of  political  ad- 
niinlstr  iti\e  or  military  skill  and  strength 
can  Siive  It 

The  liope  of  the  race  Is  centered  in  the 
United  N.Ulon»>  and  It  must  be  saved 


I  From  I  he  Pit  tr  field  i  Mass  )  Berkshire  Eagle 
Feb    8.  1962] 

KrEPINC     UN      GolNG    WoKTH    AN     EXTKA 

'  OitLaY 

Critics  of  the  administration's  proposal  to 
buy  half  of  the  United  Nations  $200  million 
emergency  bond  issue  are  trying  to  portray 
It  as  an  extravagant    jesture,   very   unsound 

Does  everyone  rcal.ze,  asks  a  New  York 
newspajjer.  that  $100  million  al  6  j)ercent  in- 
terest would  draw  $16  400  a  day?  Or  that  an 
expenditure  of  $50,000  a  year  begun  In  Julius 
C.icsar's  tune  would  amount  to  $100  mil- 
lion today  ' 

Well,  as  a  mutter  of  fact  we  had  not 
rcali/.ed  these  things  at  all  Actually,  they 
are  Irrelevant.  Mi)re  Uj  the  point,  we  would 
think.  Is  the  fact  that  the  $100  million  rep- 
re.sents  less  than  60  cents  for  each  of  this 
country's  180  million  inhabitants.  Viewed 
In  that  light,  the  proj-osal  Is  not  extravagant 
at   all 

For  look  what  the  00  cents  per  capita  will 
buy  An  assurance  that  the  United  Nations 
Will  continue  Its  policing  operations  in  the 
Congo  and  the  Gaza  Strip;  and  a  national 
pledge  of  faith  In  the  UN  as  the  best  peace- 
preserving  organization  yet  devised  Those 
returns  on  the  investment  make  the  ex- 
penditure of  roughly  one-thousandth  of  our 
national  budget  seem  small  potatoes  Indeed. 

It  Would  be  better,  of  course.  If  the  emer- 
gency bond  issue  w«re  not  needed.  If  the 
Ctimmunlst-bloc  nations  and  France  would 
p.iy  their  full  share  of  UN.  bills  for  the 
Congo  and  Oaza  oj)eratlons.  Along  with 
other  UN  supporters  like  Britain.  Canada, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  we  itre  go- 
ing to  be  picking  up  the  tab  for  a  bunch  of 
Countries  that  support  the  UJ*.  special  op- 
eration only  when  It  suits  their  national 
purposes.  For  the  world  organization's  good 
as  well  as  for  the  US  Treasury,  It  Is  too  bad 
the  need  has  even  arisen. 

But  arisen  It  has,  ^nd  It  would  be  short- 
sighted not  to  meet  it  Paying  that  extra 
$100  million  to  keep  the  U.N.  solvent  Is  not 
ex'rav.igance.      It   Is  .'ound   commonsense. 

I  From    tfte   Sprlngfie  d    (Masso    Union,   Feb 

7.    19631 

The    Bond    Issfi:    and    U.N.'s    Fatk 

It  Is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  fate 
of  the  United  Nation*  Is  In  American 
hands  Congress  decision  to  buy  or  not  to 
buy  U  N  bonds  this  .-ear  carries  that  much 
weight 

The  Senate  Foreigr  Relations  Committee 
bt(fan  an  Inquiry  ye5terday  that  promises 
to  sharpen  the  Natloi's  focus  on  what  the 
U  N  can  and  cannot  do:  on  the  extent  to 
which  It  serves  the  national  Interest  as  a 
principal  avenue  of  foreign  policy;  on  where 
I's  money  comes  from  and  where  the  money 
piK's  The  evident  variety  of  opinions  In 
Conpre.ss  Indicates  tt-.c  probe  will  be  both 
thorough  and  valuable. 

■Yet  the  room  /or  the  bond  decision  Is 
narrow  In  advance.  Acting  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant,  with  Anicrican  support  If  not 
An.erlcan  urging.  proi)08ed  the  $200  million 
bond  issue  to  clean  up  bills  incurred  because 
a  strange  assortment  of  U.N.  members  re- 
fuse   to    pay    their    assessed    shares    of    the 


emergency  operations  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
the  Congo.  Repayment  and  service  costs  on 
the  bonds  will  become  part  of  the  general 
U.N.  budget,  assessed  by  formula  and  bind- 
ing. Failure  of  any  member  to  pay  would 
be  an  open  invitation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly to  deprive  that  member  of  its  vote 

The  Gaza  and  Congo  operations,  It  must 
be  noted,  are  outstanding  examples  of  a 
world  organization  acting  by  majority  rule  as 
peace-keeper  where  national  powers  could 
attempt  the  same  function  only  at  the  risk 
of  violent  clash.  In  the  Congo,  criticism 
can  be  Justified  on  many  grounds,  bvit  one 
Can  ask  what  other  agency  or  power  could 
po.sslbly  have  f-tepjied  into  that  chaotic 
picture. 

If  the  bond  Issue  falls,  these  operations 
fail  under  financial  blackmailing  by  na.- 
lions  that  oppose  them  but  have  no  better 
solutions  to  offer.  And  If  the  U.N.  Is  thus 
undermined  In  the  areas  where  it  has  served 
peace.  Its  effectiveness  in  all  its  works  is 
weakened. 

We  may  hear  a  good  deal  during  the 
Senate  Inquiry  about  U.N.  failures  in  Hun- 
gary, Tibet,  Goa,  and  the  like;  and  there  Is 
some  strong  feeling  that  Irresponsible  use 
of  the  U.N.  by  Immature  nations  could  turn 
it  counter  to  American  Interests.  These  are 
points  worthy  of  a  foreign  policy  debate, 
and  this  Is  as  gor>d  a  time  as  any  to  thresh 
them  out.  But  the  weight  of  evidence  will 
show  that  the  U.N.  so  far  in  Its  gradual  and 
continuing  development  has  done  the  United 
States  far  more  good  than  harm.  For  the 
future,  foreign  policy  is  a  flexible  thing,  but 
the  evidence  is  strong  that  the  United  States 
can  continue  to  use  the  U.N.  without  being 
used  by  It  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  point  is  that  President  Kennedy's 
plan  to  buy  up  to  half  the  bonds  would  save 
the  U.N.'s  f>eace-keeping  powers  now.  It 
would  not  necessarily  commit  this  country 
to  anything  new.  It  would  help  clarify  the 
assessment-paying  obligations  of  all  mem- 
bers, particularly  in  view  of  the  pending 
World  Court  ruling  on  that  subject.  And 
It  would  preserve  the  Organization  for  future 
improvement,  for  which  there  Is  obvious 
room.  Rejection  of  the  bond  purchase  would 
be  a  premature  admission  that  the  dream  of 
world  organization  was  a  fleeting  nightmare. 
This  Is  not   the  time  for  that  admission. 


[From  the  San  Francisco   (Calif.)   Chronicle, 

Mar.  11,  1962] 

U.N.   Bonds  Are   Peace  Investment 

The  public  gives  signs  of  being  well  out  in 
front  of  Congress  In  Its  support  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  positive  attitude  extends  also 
to  the  proposal  that  the  United  States  buy 
$100  million  of  U.N.  bonds  to  underwrite 
U.N.  peace-keeping  operations  In  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Various  polls  show  opinion  favorable  to 
the  bonds.  Why  Congress  falls  to  get  the 
message  from  the  public  we  dont  know. 
Yet  the  prospect  is  that  the  Republicans  and 
some  Democrats  In  the  Senate  are  deter- 
mined to  fight  the  bond  purchase.  Its 
chances   In   the   House  are  even   less   bright. 

A  $200  million  fund  to  pay  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  U.N.  peace  force  is  necessary. 
The  General  Assembly  authorized  the  bond 
Issue  and  the  United  States  made  a  com- 
mitment through  Its  delegation  to  take  a 
share  of  It.  Congress,  of  course,  has  the 
power,  through  Its  control  of  appropriations, 
to  break  that  commitment.  But  this  would 
be  a  troglc  blow  at  the  U.N. 

And  for  what  good  reason?  The  bonds 
for  which  the  United  States  Is  to  subscribe 
would  become,  a  primary  obligation  of  the 
United  Nations,  repayable  out  of  the  annual 
dues  of  the  member  nations.  By  this  means 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  noncontrlbutors 
to  the  Congo  and  Gaza  Strip  operations 
would  be  obliged  to  pony  up  their  rightful 
share  of  the  burden.      -'- 


In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  week,  the  $100  million  bond-purchase 
plan  narrowly  survived  on  an  8-to-7  vote. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Senate's  36  Repub- 
licans will  favor  a  substitute  plan,  possibly 
the  Alken-Hlckenlooper  scheme  for  a  straight 
2-ytar  emergency  loan.  The  dlflSculty  with 
this  is  that  It  would  require  getting  the 
General  Assembly  back  Into  session  to  au- 
thorize it. 

Peace  has  its  price.  The  Senate  should  be 
rcali.stlc  and  vote  to  pay  It. 

(From    the    Pasco    (Wash.)    Columbia    Basin 

New.s.  Mar.  1,  1962] 

United  States  MfST  Continue  Support  of 

United  Nations 

In  view  of  Soviet  reluctance  to  pay  its 
sh.ire  of  United  Nations  dues  and  cor.ts. 
should  the  United  States  agree  to  purch.ise 
$100  million  In  U.N.  bonds  to  bail  the  world 
organization  out   of   financial  difficulty? 

If  the  United  States  is  to  foster  hopes  that 
the  U.N,  ever  will  become  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  peace,  it  can  hardly  do  otherwise. 
However,  we  would  attach  a  rider  to  this  au- 
thorization—  that,  any  nation  not  contribut- 
ing its  full  share  to  the  U.N.  should  lose 
its  vote  in  tlie  organization. 

The  U.N.  charter  calls  for  loss  of  voting 
powers  for  any  nation  delinquent  in  pay- 
mnnt  of  dues  beyond  a  certain  period.  But 
no  provision  is  made  for  refusal  to  pay  spe- 
cial aissessments. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  far  behind  In  payment 
of  both  Its  dues  and  special  assessments. 
The  Russians  refuse  to  contribute  to  the 
special  operation  in  the  Congo  and  have  neg- 
lected to  help  support  the  emergency  U.N. 
force  guarding  the  Gaza-Israel  frontier. 

France,  Belgium  and  other  nations  also 
have  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  Congo 
and  other  U.N.  actions.  As  a  result,  the  U.S. 
paid  almost  half  of  the  amount  needed  in 
the  Congo  and  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  sustain  the  Gaza-Israel 
force.  This  country  already  Is  paying  al- 
most a  third  of  the  regular  U.N.  operation. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  other  nations, 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  must  be  held 
accountable  for  their  lack  of  participation. 
The  United  Nations  Is  not  an  American  func- 
tion; it  is  one  which  would  be  participated 
in  equally  by  all  nations  In  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay. 

For  this  reason  a  U.N.  resolution  stripping 
the  voting  powers  of  delinquent  nations  is 
in  order.  This  probably  would  bring  the 
Soviet  government  into  the  picture  quicker 
than  any  other  action. 

But  the  overriding  consideration  Is  not  the 
emergency  $100  million  the  U.S.  is  asked  to 
throw  Into  the  U.N.  kitty.  This  Is  a  ridicu- 
lously small  amount  when  confronted  with 
the  potential  good  the  U.N.  could  achieve  as 
a  world  forum  in  which  conflicts  could  be 
aired  and  perhaps  resolved. 

Opponents  of  the  bond  purchase  may  be 
expecting  to  much  of  the  U.N.  Though 
we  have  high  hopes  for  the  U.N.,  It  is  not, 
after  all,  a  cure-all  for  world  problems.  Nor 
was  It  ever  Intended  as  such.  For  all  of  Its 
troubles  and  lack  of  cooperation,  however.  It 
has  achieved  some  important  successes. 

Certainly  the  United  Nations  has  been 
effective  enough  to  cause  the  Soviet  Union 
to  work  hard  for  Its  demise,  and  this  alone 
is  a  strong  argument  for  sustaining  It  even 
though  this  may  cause  a  disproportionate 
transfusion  of  American  dollars. 


»' 


[From  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and  Guide, 
Feb.  10,  1962] 
United  Nations  Bond  Issue  Is  Vital 
Not   even   the   most   ardent   supporters   of 
the  United  Nations,  and  of  full  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  it,  are  enthusiastic  about  the  plan 
to   issue   bonds   to   support  peace   forces   In 
the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East.     The  plan 
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Is  conceded  to  be  merely  the  lesser  of  tw  > 
evUs.  It  Is  a  mejuis  ol  preventing  the  United 
Nations  from  being  severely  crippled  by  the 
failure  of  many  nations  to  pay  their  hssc^ss- 
ments. 

It  Is  when  one  contemplates  the  greater 
of  the  two  evils  that  the  bond  plan  appears 
not  only  sensible  but  vitally  necessary  If 
nations  of  good  wlU  decline  to  purchase  the 
proposed  $200  million  bond  issue,  they  will 
be  In  effect  placing  the  United  NatiJiis  at 
the  mercy  of  selfish  national  interests 

Member  countries  not  in  sympithy  with 
£kctlvities  of  United  Nations  ft-rces  have 
balked  at  paying  their  share  of  the  exiiei'.se 
If  they  get  away  with  it — that  is.  If  the  b-jnU 
issue  cannot  be  used  to  continue  those  activ- 
ities—  a  most  unfortunate  precedent  will 
have  been  established  Thenceforth,  any  na- 
tion that  disapproved  of  United  Nations  un- 
dertalKini^s  In  this  or  that  area  could  help  to 
thwart  them  merely  by  refuslna;   to  pny  up 

It  Is  important  that  Americans  understand 
this.  It  is  Important  that,  even  thout^h  the/ 
are  displeased  with  the  need  to  float  the 
U  N.  bond  Issue,  they  see  It  as  a  thin?  that 
must  be  done  to  keep  the  world  body  viable 
It  Is  Important  that  they  give  their  suMp>ort 
to  U  S  purchase  of  tlOO  million  worth  of 
bonds,  as  recommended  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. Galling  as  It  may  be  to  have  to  bail 
out  the  UN  because  Russia  and  other 
members  have  withheld  their  payment  It 
would  be  even  more  disturbing  to  see  the 
UN    become  InefTectlve 


(From   the  Lewlston    (Idaho)    TVibime    Feb 
8. 1903] 

Thosk  U  N  Bonds — A  CnrciAL  Issve 

Congressmen  and  other,  leaders  of  [.ublic 
opinion  will  have  a  strong  obUgalion  lu  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  demagoguery  ur  dis- 
tortion as  Congress  considers  a  bund  l&bue 
to  restore  the  United  Nations  to  flu  iriclal 
stability 

Enemies  of  the  U.N.  who  have  consistent- 
ly opposed  America's  Involvement  In  wi>rlU 
affairs  through  an  International  organiza- 
tion naturally  will  fight  President  Kf  ni'.edy  s 
request  that  the  United  States  buy  a  large 
share  of  the  bonds.  These  chronic  l^ies  of 
the  UU.  will  not  prevail,  however,  unless  the 
basic  Issues  are  distorted  during  the  debate 
so  that  fair-weather  friends  of  the  UN 
find    it   easier    to   condemn   than    to  explain 

The  relevant  facts  are  fairly  simple,  but 
there  are  more  of  them  than  ordinary  citi- 
zens nice  to  remember.  Yet,  public  inat- 
tention to  the  details  of  this  critically  im- 
portant proposal  could  pave  the  way  for 
demagoguery  which  might  cripple  tlie  U  N 
almost  fatally 

Citiiens  should  bear  In  mind,  firs',  thPt 
the  financial  crisis  aiUlcUng  the  U  .N  n.is 
nothing  to  do  with  regular  UN.  activities 
These  rei?ular  expenses  are  b<jrne  by  all 
UN  members  on  the  basis  of  charges  al- 
lotted to  each.  The  United  States,  for  exam- 
ple, paid  922  3  million  in  1961  of  those 
normal  U  N  expenses,  or  32  5  percent  of 
the  $72.7-milliun  total.  Some  other  n.itiona 
were  slow  in  paying  their  shares,  and  a  few 
small  nations  have  difficulty  every  >ear  in 
paying  their  UN  bills  promptly  But  no 
U  N.  member  nation  objects  in  principle  to 
paying  lis  regular  '  dues.  " 

The  difflculty  arises  because  some  n.itiins 
notably  in  the  C(jmmuuist  block,  have*  re- 
fused ^!  p.iy  their  share  of  the  speciai  custd 
Involved  in  extraordinary  peacem.ilting  i  dera- 
tions of  the  UN  These  natives  arg'.ie  that 
they  should  not  have  to  pay  fur  UN  inter- 
vention to  keep  the  peace  in  a.-'.y  wir-tlir"  ^•■- 
ened  area  unless  they  agree  with  the  U  N 
actions  and  policies  there  In  other  wrrd.'^, 
they  want  U>  use  the  UN.  as  an  ii:stru- 
ment  of  their  own  national  policies,  and  re- 
fuse to  pay  their  share  of  the  costs  u^ile.ss 
the  U-N.  thus  serves  their  own  pur:K)!es 

This  point  of  view  has  been  advanced  oc- 
cxslonally   In   the  United  States     usually    by 


those  anxious  for  the  United  Suites  to  drop 
Its  UN  membership  or  t<i  limit  the  U  N  to 
a  debating  society  role  These  critics  in  the 
United  States  pounced  vigorously  upon  Uie 
UN  role  In  the  Congo.  f<;r  example,  when 
the  peacem.iklHkC  e.torts  there  were  going 
badly.  They  have  been  notably  quieter  since 
the  central  government  has  shown  more 
stability  week  by  week,  wherea.s  the  antl- 
C'ommunlst  leadership  of  the  secessionist 
Katar.ga  province  deminstra'ed  repeatedly 
again  tha*  its  word  is  worihles.s  and  its 
trix)ps  a.'e  undisciplined  murderous  m.'bf 
Even  in  times  of  stress,  liowe'.  er  the 
steadfast  foes  and  the  falntiieiirted  friends 
of  the  UN  in  the  United  States  usually  dn 
liot  put  tinanii.il  teeth  in  their  dem.mds 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  the  rUht  to 
dictate  U  N  policy  in  any  intervention 
That  ha.s  been  the  pof.itl(jn.  li(>we%er.  of 
Kussia  and  other  Communist  p<  wers  It  has 
been  the  position  (xrcaslonally  of  other  na- 
ti'in.s.  The  .Arabs  refused  to  pay  their  share 
rif  the  ia.^7  UN  niis-^l.Ti  to  keep  the  Ciaz.'k 
Strip  confrontation  from  expkKllng  into 
global  war.  Belgium  and  France  have  re- 
fused to  pay  their  share  rt  the  cciets  if  U  N 
intervention  In  the  Congo. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  U  N  already 
has  votetl  to  a.^^k  the  Internationnl  C  'urt  of 
Justice  to  rule  whether  the  asses.«;ment.s 
levied  to  finance  the  peace-keeping  activities 
in  the  Middle  E:ust  and  the  C  <ng  '  create 
obligations  up'-n  member"!  under  the  V  N 
Charter  which  all  members  are  required  Ui 
pay  The  United  States  contends  there  is 
such  an  obligation  When  the  Court  rules, 
that  qt'e^tlon  will  be  derided  S^me  of  the 
metiiber  n-^'l'-ris  may  decide  to  defy  the 
Court's  ruling,  of  course  but  that  brltlye 
should  n'^t  be  rr'^-^red  unt;!  It  1'^.  reached 

The  General  Assembly's  call  for  a  Judi- 
cial decision  wns  one  of  three  actions  it 
took  to  cope  with  U  N  tln.inclal  dilemma 
It  also  voted  new  npproprlatlons,  assessed 
aeatnst  all  members  to  c  irry  the  peace- 
keeping projects  through  June  of  this  year 
This  wa-i  to  provide  time  for  member  gov- 
ernments to  consider  the  third  and  m.ijor 
step 

The  big  step,  of  course  was  to  ask  mem- 
ber governments  to  buy  $200  million  worth 
of  UN  bonds  repayable  at  2-percer.t  In- 
terest over  a  25-year  period  Repayments 
will  be  made  out  of  regtiliir  budgets  at  the 
rate  of  $10  million  p*»r  year 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  r->nk:ress 
to  budget  funds  to  ennble  the  United  States 
to  buy  up  to  »luO  million  of  these  bonds 

The  bond  issue  will  not  relieve  any  na- 
tion of  the  obligition  of  (xiying  ius  sh.u-e 
of  U  N.  expenses  .Actually,  by  spreading 
out  the  costs  of  the  tpetial  peace-keeping 
mi.sslnns  over  a  2,5-y«':ir  period  and  repaying 
them  out  of  regular  V  N  budgets  the  b<jnd- 
!ng  procedure  will  redu'-e  the  U -S  sliare  of 
these  special  mission  rusts  The  United 
States  now  Is  paying  47 '.j  f)ercent  of  the 
cost  of  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  missions 
Und'^r  the  b<jiid  arrangement,  the  U  .s  share 
would  be  the  regular  V  ir>  ijv.setisment  scale 
i>f  32  percent. 

TViese  bonds,  to  be  sure  wuuld  nut  be 
adequate  to  cover  the  costs  L^f  future  UN 
intervention  actions  un  a  m.ijir  sc.ile  to 
k'^ep  peace  in  the  wrld  But  tiiey  would 
keep  the  UN  solvent  and  In  a  p'«itlun  to 
grow  tow'ard  new  respvitislbllities  The  area 
nf  UN  action  h  vs  been  exp.mding  steadily 
beyond  the  mere  debating  six'lety  ph;ise 
.As  U  .V  forces— sometimes  only  a  h<4.ndfti! 
of  mediators  hive  stopped  Incipient  great- 
powpr  Wars  at  one  trouble  spui  af'er  an- 
other, the  rule  of  the  UN  has  grown  larger 
In  the  minds  of  men.  The  need  for  a  world 
pulice  force  e<;uipp«d  and  authorized  to 
keep  the  peace  has  become  more  apparent 
y^■i^T  by  year  m  this  era  of  revolutionary 
ch.inge  And  the  U  -N'  success  in  that  role, 
even    tr.ough    it    h,is    been    crlticjiUy    h.mdi- 


capped  by  charter  limitations  and  financial 
shortages,  has  shown  all  but  th«  most  stub- 
bornly blind  that  the  family  of  nations  can 
keep   the  peace 

nie  future  p>eacem&king  power  of  the 
U  N.  Is  directly  and  critically  Involved  in 
the  bonding  proposal.  The  United  States 
Will  throw  away  a  generation  of  struggle 
toward  a  better  international  order  unless 
Congress  votes   to  do  Its  share — BJ 

I  From  the  Afl.iiita  (Ga  i  Con.st  it  iition    Feb 
19.  19(32  I 

If  vs  t.  Abandon    UN     Rrrs  Wotn  d  Br   Hait^ 

Pre.sldent  Kennedy  h.is  asked  Congress  for 
authorl/.allon  tu  buy  h.ill  of  the  U  N  's  «2')0 
million  emergency  bond  issue  Since  the 
I'nited  States  already  has  been  paying  aboit 
50  percent  of  the  est  of  tl.e  Gaza  strip  and 
Convo  f>)licf  forces  It  would  ns  a  practlcii 
matter  serve  to  reduce  our  contributions 

There  is,  of  c  lurse  resentment  that  the 
S«)viel  Union  and  Its  satellites  have  refused 
to  pay  ily'lV^ftRses.vments  for  Garn  and  the 
Congo  arid  thtit  Prance  and  the  Arab  States 
h.i%e  reneged  on  some  of  their  obligations 
I  here  is  a  strong  vocal  movement  In  thi.s 
Country,  too  against  our  support  of  efforts 
to  bMiig  {)eace  to  the  Con^^-o 

We  cannot  force  the  Ru.s,slans  nor  the  other 
reiui-t,»nl  U  N  meml.>ers  to  change  their 
policies  But  If  we  abandon  the  U  N  through 
lark  of  supi>ort  and  faith  In  what  It  stands 
for.  the  Soviets  would  hn\r  achieved  a  major 
efTort — to  destroy  the  U  N  Itself  or  to  reduce 
It  to  an  aeency  it  can  control 

Thri'e  S<  andiii.ivlan  states  have  (jffered  to 
buy  tlO  1  million  of  the  bonds,  the  United 
Kingdom  h.Ts  ['ledged  $12  million,  and  Can- 
ada $»)  2  million  Surely  the  US  Congress 
will  do  Its  p.art  to  prevent  a  UJI.  collapse. 

[From    the    Keine    iNH)    Sentinel     Mar.    1, 
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U  N,   Bonos 

It  Is  unf  jrtunaie  that  ao  many  people. 
especi.Uly  poU'ical  leaders,  take  a  negative 
stand  on  an  issue  t>efore  they  really  know 
wh.fl  i'  s  all  .abou* 

Tlie  Unlt«'d  Nations  bt'i.d  issue  is  a  current 
ex  imple 

I  he  U  N  Is  In  financial  difSculty.  and  the 
leih  General  Assembly  authorised  th«  Sec- 
retary Genehk!  to  issue  »200  million  worth 
of  bond-s  to  be  payable  in  3S  years  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  President  Ken- 
netiy  said  he  would  ask  Ctingress  to  buy  half 
of  t  he  bonds 

The  President  s^iid  "This  is  clearly  In  our 
mter-st  It  will  not  only  keep  the  United 
Nations  solvent,  but  also  require  all  Tot- 
iig  members  ^l  pay  their  fair  share  of 
it.s  .11  :;.i'U's  C^'ir  share  of  specl.il  opera- 
tions has  long  been  much  higher  than 
our  share  of  the  innuHl  aK.sessment  and  the 
b  -id  larue  nil!  in  effect  reduce  our  tlls- 
proporilonate  obligation.  And  for  these 
reasons.  I  am  urging  Congress  to  approve 
our    participation  " 

Wh.it  Is  tlie  bond  Usue  all  about'  Why 
!.  the  UN  In  trouble  financially'  Why  Is  it 
to  uur  aUvaiit^ige,  as  the  President  said,  to 
help  keep  the  organiz^tlou  in  good  tlnancial 
health"' 

The  Aniericm  A-ssck  luiiun  for  the  United 
N  itJons.  comprised  of  Americans  ut  the 
highest  ctuu-acter,  has  asbtjubled  the  basic 
facts  for  the  American  public.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  Uupurtance  that  those  facts  t>e 
widely   clrcul.ited 

Tlie  U  N  budge'  is  divided  into  three  parU 
The  first  contaliis  the  regular  budget,  which 
overs  the  expenses  of  the  staff,  the  cost  of 
the  Cienera!  Assembly  and  the  three  Coun- 
cils and  the  regular  pn.gram.  All  member 
nations  have,  up  to  miw.  paid  their  assess- 
m*"nts  to  meet  this  budget 

1  he  second  part  of  the  btidget  consists  of 
vuhmt.iry  contributions  At  a  pledging  con- 
ference last  fall,  86  governments     including 


some  11  nderd  ere  loped  countries — volunteered 
a  total  of  about  $100  million  for  a  technical 
.'vsja.stance  program  which  operates  arotind 
tlve  world. 

rhe  third  part  of  the  U.N.  budget  is  where 
the  tmanclal  trouble  Ilea.  Tills  is  the  cost  of 
two  eiuergency  operations. 

One  operation  Is  the  maintenance  of  the 
U  N  forces  In  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Sharm 
el  Sheikh  area  to  keep  peace  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors.  The  other  Is  the 
V  .N  operation  In  the  Congo,  which,  of 
course.   Is  the   greatest  source  of  difficulty. 

It  Is  In  assessing  the  emergency  expenses 
of  the  Congo  that  a  controversy  arises  be- 
tween those  who  feel  the  assessments  are 
not  binding  on  the  nations  that  do  not 
want  to  pay.  and  those  who  feel  that  they  are 
ju«;t  as  binding  as  the  regular  budget  assess- 
ments t)ecause  the  actions  that  caused  the 
expenses  were  voted  by  the  Security  Council 
or   the  General  Assembly. 

The  bonds  are  designed  to  raise  the  money 
required  to  maintain  these  two  peace-keep- 
ing; operations. 

[From    the    Rochester    (NY)    Times-Union, 
Feb    19. 1962] 

US  PcRiHASE  or  UN  Bonds  Mf-\ns  an  In- 
vestment  IN   Peace 

U  we  were  Investment  brokers,  we  wouldn't 
rccorruncnd  that  you  buy  a  United  Nations 
bond  as  a  pllt -edged  security  But  the  bonds 
are  not  uj)  for  sale  In  Individuals — Just  to 
nations  and  maybe  8ome  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. And  whether  it  is  wise  for  Uie  United 
States  to  buy  $100  million  wortli  of  the  U.N. 
Ixjnds,  ivs  propohfd  by  President  Kennedy,  Is 
quite  an-jtlicr  question. 

T\ie  projxjicd  U  S  share  l.s  one-half  of  the 
t^.tal  of  25-year  b«.inds  at  2  percent  interest 
t-1  be  Issued  by  the  U  N  They  will  be  used  to 
jiav  for  special  UN  peace-keeping  operations 
in  the  Middle  East,  where  UN  soldiers  are  a 
barrier  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  In  the 
Congo. 

This  unusual  method  of  financing  was 
chosen  because  some  UJ^  members.  Includ- 
ing Russia  and  France,  refuse  to  pay  any- 
thing toward  the  $140  million  annual  cost 
vf  these  operations  M.iny  other  members 
are  In  arrears 

The  U.N  faced  either  bankruptcy  or  aban- 
donment of  its  peacekeeping  In  Africa.  It 
chose  to  borrow  in  order  to  keep  U.N.  soldiers 
on  their  Congo  and  Middle  East  patrols. 

Opponents  of  the  administration's  bond 
Issue  request.  In  and  out  of  Congress,  ad- 
vance this  argument,   in  substance: 

The  bonds  are  a  bad  investment.  If  the 
UN.  can't  pay  Its  regular  expenses,  how 
can  it  hope  to  redeem  bonds?  Further,  the 
U  N  Charter  requires  members  to  meet  their 
financial  obligations  or  lose  their  voting 
rlRhUs.  Tliat  penalty  should  be  invoked 
rather  than  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  make  up 
others'  defaults 

Anyway,  opjwnents  argue,  the  requested 
US  share  is  too  high.  The  United  States 
pays  32  percent  of  the  regular  UN.  budget, 
which  is  t^)o  much.  Why  should  it  take  on 
50  percent  of  the  bund  issue?  And  why  don't 
other  nations  do  more'' 

Besides,  (opponents  ccintliuie,  what  good  is 
the  UN  ti  the  United  States  anyway?  It  is 
increasingly  Influenced  by  a  bewildering 
\arlety  of  small  African  and  Asian  nations 
whl'h  too  often  vote  wiUi  the  Communists, 
nie  C<<ngn  r^^erntlon  Is  a  mess,  of  little  value 
t«')  the  United  .'States. 

Prop<ments  of  the  bond-buying  request 
reply  In   this  f;',.'-hlon- 

UN  members,  including  Russia,  do  pay 
their  share  of  the  repular  budget  Those  in 
arrears  aren't  far  enough  behind  to  endanger 
their  voting  rights.  But  some  nations  op- 
p).«ed  U)  the  special  UN.  operations  in  Africa 
insist  they  are  not  obligated  by  the  charter 
to  pay  for   this  kind  of  U.N.  project.     That 


question  U  now  before  the  World  Court  for 
a  ruling. 

MeanwMle,  proponents  argue.  It  is  In 
America's  interest  to  keep  the  U.N.'s  Middle 
East  and  Congo  patrols.  For  all  their  prob- 
lems, they  prevent  the  possibility  of  little 
wars  becoming  big  ones,  involving  the  United 
States  and  Russia  with  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons. They  also  serve  as  a  shield  against 
Communist  takeover  in  these  areas,  particu- 
larly in  the  Congo. 

The  United  States  has  been  paying  out- 
right grants  of  nearly  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  UJiI.  peacekeeping  operations.  Tlie 
bonds  will  be  repaid  from  the  regular  budget, 
where  Russia  and  others  can't  welsh  on  pay- 
ments without  risking  loss  of  voting  rights. 
Thus  the  United  States  will  get  back  some 
68  cents  on  each  dollar  it  puts  Into  U.N. 
bonds.  If  it  had  to  keep  bailing  out  the 
U.N.  special  opyerations  with  regular  appro- 
priations, as  now,  it  wovild  get  no  repayment. 

The  U.N.'s  credit  has  been  good,  it  Is 
argued,  as  proved  by  its  continuing  repay- 
ment of  a  1948  VS.  loan  of  165  million  to 
build  the  U.N.  headquarters  In  New  York. 
And  if  the  U.N.  goes  out  of  business  during 
the  25-year  term  of  the  bond  Issue,  it  will 
probably  happen  in  the  course  of  a  nuclear 
war  that  will  destroy  most  human  wealth 
and  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

Finally,  proponents  contend,  the  United 
States  is  still  making  out  well  in  the  U.N. 
Red  China  has  been  kept  out.  Anti-U.S. 
resolutions  from  Cuba  and  elsewhere  have 
been  consistently  beaten.  The  U.N.  is  cer- 
tainly no  cure-all.  but  It  has  much  useful- 
ness to  VS.  foreign  policy  and  it  does  much 
to  preserve  peace. 

On  balance,  it  seems  to  us  that  Congress 
has  little  choice  but  to  go  along  with  the 
President's  request  to  buy  $100  million  in 
bonds,  or  at  least  a  substantial  portion  of 
that  sum.  Many  other  countries  are  doing 
their  part,  some  more  than  is  prop>osed  for 
the  United  States  in  proportion  to  national 
wealth.    The  United  States  should  Join  them. 

The  alternative  to  the  U.N.  bond  issue — as 
the  alternative  to  the  U.N.  itself — could  well 
be  a  greater  risk  of  war  and  a  big  step-up  In 
U.S.  defense  spending.  This  would  end  up 
costing  the  United  States  far  more  than  the 
$100  million  bond  purch.ase  asked  to  keep 
the  U.N.'s  peace  dove   flying. 


[From   the   Waterloo    (Iowa)    Courier, 

Feb. 26. 1962] 

BoKDS  OiTLT   Wat   To    Stabilize   U.N. 

Financing 

Criticism  of  the  proposal  that  the  United 
SUtes  should  buy  half  of  an  emergency 
$200  million  United  Nations  bond  Issue  is 
usually  based  on  the  argument  that  the 
United  States  has  already  paid  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  UN.  costs. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  paid 
more  than  its  fair  share.  This  Country  Is 
currently  paying  32  02  percent  of  the  regular 
budget  of  the  world  organization.  But  the 
military  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and 
In  the  Congo  are  twice  as  costly  as  the 
regular  budget.  The  United  States  has  not 
only  been  paying  its  epecial  assessments  for 
these  two  projects  but  has  also  made  large 
voluntary  contributions  to  prevent  the 
peace-keeping  programs  from  collapsing. 
The  U.S.  contribution  has  equaled  about  46 
pe/cont  of  the  Middle  East  operation  through 
this  year  and  about  48  percent  of  the  Congo 
military  operation.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  has  paid  about  39  percent  of  economic 
aid  to  the  Congo. 

So  those  who  say  the  United  States  is 
paying  more  than  it  should  have  a  good  argu- 
ment. What  the  critics  fail  to  mention, 
however,  is  that  the  bond  issue  proposal 
represents  the  only  possible  way  to  reduce 
the  American  contributions  to  the  regular  32 
percent  level.  For  the  cost  of  repaying  the 
bonds   will  be  added  to  the  regular  assess- 


ments of  U.N.  menibcrs;  and  members  who 
do  not  pay  these  assessments  for  2  years 
lose  their  vote  In  the  General  Assembly. 
While  Congress  may  wish  to  await  a  ruling 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  this 
latter  point,  the  bond  Issue  represents  the 
only  possible  way  to  put  UN.  financing  on 
a  compulsory  payment  basis. 

If  France,  Russia,  or  any  other  nation  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  regular  assessments  which 
Include  the  bond  repayment  costs,  then  th.ey 
would  in  effect  be  withdrawing  from  the 
U.N.  And.  in  that  case,  their  departure 
would  be  no  great  loss  since  they  would  be 
demonstrating  no  support  for  the  princiiiles 
on  which  the  UJJ  is  founded.  Moreover.  If 
the  troublemakers  depart.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  amend  the  charter  In  such  a  way  as 
to  correct  the  defects  which  have  been  dem- 
onstrated since  the  organization  was  founded 
in  1946. 

The  United  Nations  at  the  end  of  1961  had 
$113.9  million  of  debt,  of  which  $30.3  million 
was  owed  to  the  United  States,  mostly  for 
airlift  ojieratlons  in  connection  with  the 
Congo.  The  $200  million  bond  issue  will  n  Jt 
be  used  to  pay  off  this  debt — that  will  be 
collectible  from  unpaid  special  assessments. 
But  it  will  keep  the  peacemaking  programs 
in  operation  and  assure  that  future  costs  will 
be  fairly  paid  by  all  membe  s. 

The  alternatives,  therefore,  are  to  sell  the 
bond  issue  or  permit  the  United  Nations 
to  collapse. 


[From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Press, 

Feb.  23.  1962] 

A  Needed  Tkansfusion 

Four  Scandinavian  countries  and  Great 
Britain  already  have  conunltted  themselves 
to  purchase  about  12  percent  of  the  total 
Issue  of  United  Nations  bonds. 

Finland  was  the  latest  nation  to  pledge 
purchase  of  U.N.  bonds.  She  has  committed 
herself  to  nearly  $1.5  million  to  help  the 
international  organization  meet  its  financial 
obligations.  This  Is  twice  Finland's  assessed 
share  of  the  regular  U.N.  budget. 

Others  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  buy 
the  bonds  include  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  Together,  the  five  nations  will  buy 
some  $23.6  million  worth. 

President  Kennedy  has  urged  that  the 
United  SUtes  buy  $100  million  In  U.N.  bonds 
to  help  the  U.N.  solve  its  money  crisis  made 
acute  by  emergency  actions  in  the  Near  East 
and  the  Congo.  The  request  Is  now  before 
Congress  and  deserves  speedy  action. 

The  U.N.  Is  not  a  perfect  organization.  It 
has  not  lived  up  to  all  the  high  expecta- 
tions many  had  of  it  when  it  was  first 
organized — primarily  because  those  expecta- 
tions were  based  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  Ru.ssla  would  cooperate  in  all  U.N. 
agencies  and  operations  as  she  had  coop- 
erated with  the  West  during  World  War  II. 
This  Russian  failure  plus  the  expansion  of 
membership  has  changed  the  complexion  of 
the  U.N.  But  its  basic  purpose  remains — to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  That  it  has 
done.  It  should  be  allowed  to  continue  its 
efforts  without  the  danger  of  dying  of  eco- 
nomic anemia — a  disease  the  U.S.S.R.  is  do- 
ing all  in  its  power  to  spread. 

Five  close  friends  of  the  United  States  al- 
ready have  offered  to  give  a  monetary  trans- 
fusion to  save  the  world  Organization.  Tlie 
United  States  can  do  no  less. 


[From  the   Anderson    (Ind  1    Bulletin, 
Feb.   23,    1962] 
The   Lesser    Evils 
Many  specific  administration  foreign   r.nd 
defense  policies  evidently  are  Judged  even  by 
their  makers  and  defenders  as  markedly  im- 
perfect in  their  service  to  the  total  national 
need. 

Though  perhaps  without  particular  intent, 
President  Kennedy  In  answering  press  con- 
ference   questions    underscores    again    and 
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ai?aln  what  mik;ht  be  termed  the  p.irtuil  im- 
'clesirabiUty  of  several  key  policies      He  can- 
didly ticks  off  their  flaws 

Yet  in  virtually  every  Instance  he  con- 
cludes that  these  policies  must  be  pursued 
because     the  alternative  Is  worse 

Some  principal  examples  he  stresses: 

This  country  prepares  to  resume  atmos- 
pheric  testing   of    nuclear   weapons 

Since  this  means  contamination  of  the 
nir.  Kennedy  siiys  no  security  for  humanity 
can  come  from  such  tests  But  he  believes 
the  danger  to  human  beings  must  be  even 
greater  if  we  were,  through  Inaction  to  al- 
low the  Soviet  Unimi  to  develop  a  nuclear 
antimissile  missile  which  c<juki  nullify  our 
deterrent  power 

The  United  States  keeps  pursuing  largely 
fruitless  tilks  with  the  Russians  over  Berlin 
because,  in  the  President's  view,  to  halt 
them  would  be  to  announce  the  f.^llure  of 
negotiation   In  a  per;lous  trouble  spoi 

The  admini.stration  backs  U  S  purchase 
of  $100  million  in  United  Nations  bonds 
because,  even  though  other  nations  are  not 
bearing  their  share  of  U  N  expense,  our 
refusal  to  carry  this  burden  would  see  the 
"cause  "f  freedom  collapse  m  a  wh<jle  variety 
of   ways 

.  By  the  same  token,  the  President  says,  we 
Continue  heavy  outlays  of  foreign  assistance 
M  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  despite 
the  fact  we  are  economically  strained  by 
this  effort  Tlie  alternative — little  or  no 
ald--would  In  his  Judgment  open  "Aide  are. is 
of  the  globe   to  the  advance  of  communism 

In  an  Ideal  wtirld.  everyb<xly  would  pay 
his  UN  bills  our  Western  European  friends 
would  contribute  mightily  to  biwsting  the 
underdo'. eloped  nations  the  Russians  would 
talk  turkey  on  Berlin  and  would  not  pre- 
pare secretly  for  cruci.il  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere 

But  since  these  circumstances  do  not  exist 
we   have  to  deal   with   the  frustrating  reali- 
ties. 

Certainly  this  administration  has  no 
patent  on  effective  ways  of  meeting  these 
problem? 

Still  those  who  believe  they  have  better 
plans  must  either  show  persuasively  how 
they  would  avoid  dire  alternatives- -or  try 
the  nearly  impossible  task  of  suggesting  that 
the  alternatives  posed  by  the  Communist 
threat  are   not  so  grave  .ts  they  seem 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 'J' 

Mr   HUMPHREY     I  yield 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  di.stinguished  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  for  a  very  fine,  clear  prf'.sen- 
tation,  and  I  particularly  wi.sh  to  com- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  speech  that 
dealt  with  the  United  Nations  as  a  func- 
tioning,' orKanization,  because  I  believe 
many  persons  overlook  many  of  the  re- 
lationships of  the  United  State.s  to  and 
withiri  that  organization 

I  was  «lad   the  Senator   brought  out 
the  point  that  never  in  the  year.s  of  its 
existence  has  a  key  decision  of  the  United 
Nations  gone  against  the  United  Stat*'.-; 
Did  the  Senator  say  that ' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  did.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  record  It  is  an  amaz- 
in«  record  m  light  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  United  Nations 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Yes  When  the 
United  Nations  started  m  October  of 
1945  there  were  50  nations  m  it  Today 
there  are  104  nations  in  it,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  have  come  into  the  United 
Nations  within  only  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

I  think  the  Senator  stated  m  his  re- 
marks that  we  were  concerned  that  .some 
of  the  nations  were  really  not  prepared 


for  self-government  or  for  membership 
m  the  United  Nations  Naturally,  we 
were  afraid  of  what  they  mit;ht  do  I 
believe  a  great  many  persons  through- 
out the  country  are  laboring  under  the 
illusion  that  lho.se  new  countries  have 
been  unfriendly  to  the  United  Stales 
That  certainly  has  not  been  borne  out 
by  the  record  m  the  United  Nations, 
has  It' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct  Thirty-nine  na- 
tions, I  believe,  have  come  into  the 
United  Nations  .since  1946,  m  the  post- 
war period 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  means 
nations  that  have  recently  become  in- 
dependent   I  b*l:eve 

Mr    HUMPHREY      Yes, 

Mr  SPARKMAN  More  than  that 
number  ha\.e  ccinf  into  the  United 
Natioiis 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Yes;  31  new  na- 
tions that  liave  recently  come  into  inde- 
pendence have  joined  the  United  Nations. 
We  were  concerned,  and  justly  so.  as  to 
whtther  some  of  those  nations  might 
be  prepared  to  fulfill  their  responsibili- 
ties. Lo  and  behold,  we  have  been  able 
to  work  with  them  perfectly,  and  we  have 
not  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  so-called 
Afro-Asian  bloc  We  have  not  been  mis- 
treated. We  have  had  disagreements 
with  them,  but  we  have  also  had  dis- 
agre' mtiit.s  with  our  best  and  oldest 
friends  over  the  Near  East 

Mr  SPARKMAN  We  advocated  the 
United  Nations  moving  into  the  Near 
East  against  our  oldest  allies  Britain 
and  Franctv  as  well  as  Israel,  the  coun- 
try which  Wf-  were  largely  responsible 
for  establishing.  We  were  the  first  na- 
tion to  recogiiize  the  new  government  of 
Israel  when  it  was  established  Yet 
when  the  time  came  that  a  moral  prin- 
ciple was  involved  we  moved  auainst  our 
allies  That  was  during  the  Ei.senhower 
administration  as  the  Senator  will  re- 
call 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Returning  to  the 
question  of  new  nations,  the  Senator  will 
remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  session  of  the  General  As.->>'mbly  we 
were  quite  excited  and  alarmed  over  the 
prospects  of  admi.ssion  of  Commuiilst 
China  to  the  United  Nations  The  Sena- 
tor will  remember,  first  of  all.  our  strat- 
egy was  to  get  the  question  declared  an 
important  matter  so  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  to  approve  ad- 
mission We  felt  we  had  to  do  that  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  nations  would 
vote  for  admission.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  vote  came,  a  majority  voted 
with  us,  and  le.ss  than  a  majority  voted 
for  the  admission  A  majority  of  the 
new  Afio-Asian  nations  voted  with  the 
United  States 

That  wa.s  pmbably  the  key  vote  in  the 
last    se.ssioii    of    the    General    Assembly 
Wiis  it  not  ■" 

Mr  HUMPHREY  It  surely  was  It 
was  a  vital  vote  to  us  We  were  able  to 
come  through  victorious 

Another  vital  issue  was  the  question 
of  nuclear  testing  and  international  in- 
spection The  vote  was  71  to  11  In  favor 
of  our  position 


Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  knows 
tliat  on  the  vote  on  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  i.ssuance  of  bonds  only  13 
nations  voted  against  it,  and  the  Sena- 
tor will  recall  that  10  of  thase  nations 
consiste<l  of  Ru.ssia  and  her  satellites. 
the  11th  wa.s  Cuba,  and  2  other  na- 
tion.s  had  individual  rea.sons  for  votiiig 
against  it  Belmum  because  of  the  Coru;o 
mess  and  France  because  of  the  Near 
East  optration  But  the  body  of  the  op- 
position came  funn  the  Communist 
world      Is  that  oriecf^ 

Mr    HUMPHREY      Yes 

Mr  SPAIiKMAN  The  Senator  know:^ 
that  the  Coinuiunist  nations  have  Deen 
the  leadeis  among  those  who  have  i"- 
fused  to  pay  the  expen.sis  for  the  peac>- 
and  .security  operations  The  Senator 
will  al.so  recall  what  a  uieat  many  pei - 
.sons  overlook,  and  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  ke«i)  in  mmd  witii 
reference  to  the  Congo  operation  that 
President  Keiinedy  stated  m  a  news  con- 
ference I  believe,  at  least  he  stated,  that 
11  was  a  dillicult  decision  to  back  up  the 
UN  m  the  Congo  operations  when  Kii- 
tanga,  and  our  friend  Belgium,  and 
Tshonibe,  who  wa.*".  a  fi  lend,  were  all  con- 
cerned in  It  Nevertheli'.^.s,  he  felt  it  was 
the  right  decision  becaiL-^e  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Con^;o,  the  one  Adoula  heads 
now,  was  the  government  that  was  estab- 
lished by  the  conference  which  met  at 
Bru.s.sfls,  and  which  was  made  up  ol 
representatives  of  the  countries  of  th-' 
Belgium  Congo  and  Belgium,  and 
Tshombe  was  a  member  of  that  c<jniei - 
eiice  Katanga  luul  repre.sentalives  m 
that  coiiftienrt  and  they  agreed  to  the 
decisiotl 

Mr    HUMPHREY      That   Ls  true 

Mr  SPAP.KMAN  Is  it  not  true  that 
immediately  upon  the  Congo  being  de- 
clared independent,  Russia  moved  m 
with  full  force'' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  She  did  She 
sent  in  lier  techniciaiis  and  agents 

Mr  SI'AHKMAN  She  establi.shed  an 
emha.ssv 

Mr  Hl'MPHREY      Of  unusual  size 

Mr  SPARKMAN  And  brought  In 
planes 

Mr  HUMPHREY    Y.>s, 

Mr     SPARKMAN       It    was    the    UN 
mo".  iiiL'  into  the  Contuj  that  pushed  Rus- 
sia out 

Mr  HUMPHREY  And  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  ordered  the  Soviets 
out  of  tJie  eoiintrv 

Mr  SPARKMAN      Yes.  and  they  left 

Mr  HUMPHRPrV      Yes 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Since  that  time  the 
Coiu;o  has  been  moving,  slowly  at  times, 
but  certainly  gradually,  toward  the  es- 
tablishrntiit  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment and  It  has  been  the  Congo  opera- 
tion which  has  created  the  major  portion 
of  the  debt  with  which  the  the  U,N.  is 
plagued      Is  that  correct '' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  u  ish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  on  his  very 
fine  presentation  and  I  was  going  to  say 
very  fine  defen.se,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  United  Nations  needs  defense.  As 
the  Senator  pointed  out,  80  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  when 
quizzed  in  a  Gallup  poll,  said  they  were 


m  favor  of  keeping  a  vigorous  United 
Natiooa.  That  sentiment  came  from 
eveiy  State  and  ever>-  section  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
right  There  was  complete  support 
from  every  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  thank  Uie  Sen- 
li  tor. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama He  .sponsored  the  resolution  that 
was  sent  here  by  the  administration  for 
liic  UN,  bond  issue,  and  held  hearings 
m  the  committee. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
sat  through  every  hour  and  ever>-  minute 
of  the  hearings.  They  were  exhaustive. 
They  were  extensive,  I  believe  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hf  arings  we  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  U  N,  operations.  The 
hearings  were  very  liclpful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  hope  they  were 
helpful  to  the  Senate 

It  is  my  view  that  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr,  Sparkman], 
of  tlie  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  1  Mr.  M-Awspteld],  of  the  mi- 
i^ority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
.Mr,  DiRKSEM],  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 1  Mr  Aiken  1,  of  Ihe  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  I  —  and  thei-e 
may  have  been  others  who  were  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substltute^has  produced  a 
very  workable,  a  very  fair,  and  a  very 
helpful  proposal. 

If  tlic  proposal  can  be  passed — and  I 
know  it  will  be — it  will  permit  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  a  wide  latitude 
;n  the  use  of  the  funds,  yet  it  will  lay 
down  guidelines  Insofar  as  the  future 
financing  of  the  United  Nations  is  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  with  respect  to  U.S. 
participation  In  the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  this  will  give  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  lever  with  which 
to  brinK  a  little  more  pressure  to  bear 
for  a  more  orderly  financial  structure  in 
the  United  Nations  At  the  same  time. 
It  will  permit  the  President  to  fulfill  the 
United  Nations  resolution  of  December 
DO, 1961. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  pmrticularly  for  his  careful  at- 
tention to  these  problems  and  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
I  want  the  public  to  know  of  his  good 
w  ork. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  should  like  to  bring  up  one  other 
point.  I  notice  the  Senator  referred  to 
the  original  resolution,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  30. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  gave  notice  im- 
mediately as  to  hearings.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  date  on  which  the 
hearings  started.  The  hearings  started. 
I  believe,  either  the  day  Ambassador 
Stevenson  testified,  or  the  day  before. 
It  was  approximately  February  7  or  8. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  hearings 
started  February  6. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  We  gave  notice  of 
Ilea  rings.  The  hearings  lasted  more 
than  a  month.  I  remember  that  we  even 
h-ad  to  recess  for  the  observance  oi 
Lincoln's  birthday.  We  conducted  hear- 
ings for  a  month.    They  were  advertised 


freely.  We  made  announcements  in 
the  Record.  We  made  announcements. 
The  newspapers  carried  stories.  We  in- 
vited anyone  who  wished  to  be  heard  to 
get  In  touch  with  the  committee.  We 
told  everyone  exactly  how  to  address 
the  committee  in  order  to  be  heard. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
despite  all  that  publicity  and  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  dozens  of  wit- 
nesses who  asked  to  be  heard,  only  one 
person  out  of  the  dozens  or  even  scores 
spoke  in  opposition?  There  was  no 
other,  more  than  the  one  gentleman  who 
appeared  and  asked  to  be  heard  in  oppo- 
sition. We  threw  the  doors  wide  open. 
We  invited  anybody  and  everybody  who 
wished  to  be  heard  to  come.  Only  one 
man  was  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHR,EY.  I  did  not  recall 
that,  but  now  that  the  Senator  refreshes 
my  memory.  I  remember  we  commented 
about  it  in  the  executive  sessions  of 
the  committee.  The  Senator  did  not 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
sat  in  executive  session  on  the  resolu- 
tion for  days. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  The  com- 
mittee reported  it  on  March  13. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  had  a  great 
deal  of  consideration. 

Mr.  SPARKlklAN.  There  were  5  or  6 
weeks,  all  told,  of  hearings  and  executive 
sessions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  During  all  of  that  time,  up 
until  the  executive  session  started,  the 
record  was  open,  yet  only  one  person 
spoke  in  opposition. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
one  of  those  who  gave  approval  to  the 
proiX)sal  was  a  man  whom  I  consider  to 
be  perhaps  the  outstanding  expert  in  in- 
ternational governmental  finances,  Mr. 
Eugene  Black,  the  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  He  has  done 
fine  work  with  those  agencies.  The 
great  success  he  has  made  certainly 
holds  him  up  as  an  outstanding  witness. 
He  helped  to  work  out  the  plan.  He  told 
us  in  a  letter  that  he  thought  it  was  the 
best  plan. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
mentioned  the  fact  that  a  man  who 
served  for  8  years  as  our  principal  dele- 
gate at  the  United  Nations  during  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower, 
who  also  served  as  a  delegate  with  me 
in  1950  at  the  United  Nations  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Fifth  Committee,  the  one 
which  handles  finances,  wrote  us  a  let- 
ter. I  refer  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a 
former  Member  of  the  Senate  and  for- 
mer member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  In  that  letter  he  very 
highly  praised  the  program  the  General 
Assembly  had  approveci. 

We  likewise  had  a  personal  appearance 
by  James  Wadsworth,  generally  known 
as  Jerry  Wadsworth,  who  likewise  served 
8  years  at  the  United  Nations. 

There  were  other  outstanding  wit- 
nesses, who  certainly  knew  of  what  they 
were  talking.  E^^ery  one  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  gentleman  who 
said  he  was  representing  himself  and  not 
an  organization — speaking  his  own 
mind — ^was  In  favor  of  the  bond  issue  and 
in  favor  of  UJB.  participation- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  calling  these  matters  to  our  at- 
tention. The  hearings  surely  did  bring 
out  a  tremendous  body  of  support  for  the 
bond  is.sue,  and  also  some  very  helpful 
information  on  the  positive  activities  of 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  some  cf  it3 
limitations. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the 
statement  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  as 
to  the  workings  of  the  United  Nations 
was  one  of  the  finest  presentations  tho 
committee  heard.  He  did  not  deal  with 
the  technical  parts  of  the  bond  issue,  but 
instead  with  the  workings  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  it.  I  was  delighted  that  the 
Senator  included  excerpts  from  that 
.statement  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
t  r. 

Mr,  President,  finally,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  by  Under  Sec- 
retary' of  State  George  W.  Ball  at  a  for- 
eign policy  briefing  conference  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  March  26,  1962,  entitled 
•The  U.N.  and  Uie  Real  World,"  may  b3 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.N.  and  the  Real  World 

( .A.ddre.e.s  by  the  Honorable  George  W.  Ball, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Department  of 
State  Foreign  Policy  Brleflng  Conference, 
Washington,   D.C,  March  26.   1962) 

St.itesmen.  Journalists,  pundits,  and  poli- 
ticians are  fond  of  reminding  us  that  these 
are  times  of  rapid  change  and  vast  trans- 
formation In  human  affairs.  It  Is  well  that 
they  do,  for  the  pace  and  pervasiveness  of 
fcientific.  political,  and  social  change  have 
given  a  special  character  to  the  postwar 
world. 

Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  recognize,  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  change  is  taking 
place.  We  must  define  the  direction  of  that 
change  If  we  are  to  adjust  our  attitudes  and 
policies  to  the  shifting  requirements  of  the 
times.  For  as  the  world  changes,  our  con- 
ventional wisdom  is  called  Into  question;  In- 
herited doctrine  becomes  obsolete;  and 
human  Institutions  perforce  take  on  new 
forms  and  new  functions:  It^T«mlres  all  the 
perception  and  imagination  we  cata  muster, 
and  then  some,  if  we  are  to  know  even  Im- 
precisely what  we  are  doing  or/^here  we 
are  going. 

This  morning  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  what  we  are  doing  and  where  we  are 
going  with  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and 
misunderstood  of  our  postwar  institutions: 
the  United  Nations. 

I  refer  to  the  United  Nations  as  misunder- 
stood because  the  current  discussion  of  the 
effectiveness  and  utility  of  that  institution 
displays  a  wide  area  of  difference  as  to  its 
purposes  and  objectives.  If  one  would  look 
back  to  San  Francisco  In  1945  when  the 
charter  was  being  drafted  and  then  look  at 
the  world  today,  the  rea."^on  for  this  misun- 
derstanding becomes  apparent.  The  as- 
sumption— or  at  least  the  hope— that 
inspired  the  drafters  of  that  noble  document 
was  that  the  great  powers,  allied  in  World 
War  II,  would  be  able  to  live  in  relative 
harmony  and  together  police  the  postwar 
world.  They  could  settle  whatever  differ- 
ences arose  among  them  within  the  forum 
of  the  Security  Council. 

As  we  know  all  too  well,  the  effort  to 
fashion  one  world  with  one  treaty  hardly 
lasted  through  the  First  General  Assembly. 
The  Soviet  Union  joined  the  United  Nations 
In  name  only.  Over  the  next  4  years  the 
Iron  Curtain  slammed  down  to  form  a  cage 
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around  i)ne-t,hird  of  the  worlds  population, 
living  on  .4  great  land  mass  that  stretches 
from  the  Brandenburg  Gate  to  the  Yellow 
Sea 

The  United  Nations  was  thus  frustriited 
In  Its  original  objective  of  serving  <ls  a 
toriim  for  reconciling  differences  amntig  the 
great  powers  This  has  not.  however  de- 
stroyed Its  usefulness,  indeed  its  indlspeii- 
s.tbUltv 

Instead  the  United  Nations  has  found  Its 
postwar  destiny  In  quite  different  and  enor- 
niously  effective  endeavors 

That  is  why  I  thought  It  might  be  useful. 
In  the  few  moments  we  have  together  this 
morning  to  describe  the  major  role  that 
the  United  Nations  has  in  fact  phiyed  in  this 
turbulent  postwar  decade  and  a  half  and 
to  suggest  how  the  United  Nations  flts  into 
the    whole   of    American    diplomacy 

II 

The  brief  moment  of  time  less  than  a 
generation  since  the  end  of  the  World  War 
II  has  seen  the  world  transformed  If  one- 
third  of  the  world  population  has  been  en- 
circled by  the  Iron  Curtain,  m  this  brief 
period  another  one- third  has  made  the 
eventful  pa&sage  from  colonial  status  to 
some  form  of  national  independence  Al- 
most 50  new  states  have  come  into  being,  a 
di'zen  more  are  actively  In  the  making 

Such  a  revolutionary  movement  on  a 
worldwide  scale  has  no  precedent  The  great 
changes  of  the  past  have  taken  place  only 
over  c-eniuries,  the  sudden  denouement  of 
the  20th  century  antlcolonlal  revolution  has 
been  compressed  In  a  mere  la  years 

The  breakup  of  the  E^uropean  empires 
meant  the  collapse  of  a  longstanding  system 
of  world  order  It  meant  the  sudden  rup- 
ture of  old  ties,  the  sudden  emergence  of 
new  states,  the  sudden  liberation  uf  u  bil- 
lion people  from  colonial  dependence  The 
world  has  never  known  a  comparable  po- 
litical convulsion,  so  abruptly  begun,  so 
quickly  concluded 

Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances  one 
could  wel!  have  expected  this  to  be  a  period 
of  violent  conflict,  chaos,  and  vast  bl>H<l- 
letting  But  the  collapse  of  the  Eur'jpean 
empires  did  not  take  place  in  the  best  of 
circumstances-  almost  In  the  worst  For  it 
took  place  m  a  world  polarized  between  the 
great  p<:)wers  of  East  and  West  where  the 
SIno-Stjviet  bUx;  had  everything  to  gain  by 
the  vigorous  promotion  of  chaos 

The  Communists  tried  hard  to  explmt  the 
turmoil  Implicit  In  rapid  change  They 
sought  to  capture  and  divert  the  nationalist 
revolutions  inuj  Communist  channels  They 
did  their  best  to  turn  political  Instability 
Into  political  collapse,  U)  rub  &<i:t  Into  the 
wounds  of  racial  antagonisms,  to  fan  Jeal- 
ousies between  the  potjr  and  the  rich  to  ex- 
ploit the  inexperience  of  the  new  guvern- 
menta.  to  capitalize  on  economic  misery  and 
to  heighten  tensions  between  new  stages  and 
their  neighbors  wherever  they  existed 

In  retrospect,  of  course,  It  seems  extrai>r- 
dlnary  that,  since  the  Red  Chinese  take- 
over In  1949.  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  have 
failed  In  almost  all  their  efforts  to  convert 
nationalist  revolutions  into  Conununist 
revolutions  In  spite  of  the  extension  nt  the 
Communist  conspiracy  through  huhly  or- 
ganized local  party  organizations  in  spite 
of  the  disruptive  force  of  violent  change. 
In  spite  of  the  political  Inexperience  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  countries  and  the  nat- 
ural antagonisms  t)etween  the  new  countries 
and  their  former  colonial  overlords,  the 
greatest  political  upheaval  of  all  time  has 
still  taken  place  within  a  fant,iusricaily  short 
time  span,  with  amazing  sm«)thness  and 
g(xxl  will  and  with  a  surprising  lack  of 
bloodshed 

In  this  great  process  of  change  the  inter- 
ests of  the  great  ptjwers  were  at  all  times 
deeply  involved  Lurking  m  the  backsjround 
til  political  changes  all  over  the  world  wao 
the  disturbing  question  of  relative  big  power 


advantage  Because  of  thU  the  world  has 
lived  In  constant  danger  that  a  Jungle  war 
III  stjutheiust  Asia  or  a  tribal  conflict  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  could  become  the  occitslon 
for  a  «reat  pt)wer  confrontation  and  that 
what  began  as  a  brush  fire  could  be  fanned 
Into   a   nuclear   hoi  icau.st 

Yet  this  h.us  not  happened  Except  in 
Korea,  the  direct  confronr,.it  loa  oj  ^;reat- 
p<jwer  trixips  has  been   averted 

This.  It  seems  to  me,  suggests  quite  clearly 
one  of  the  major  roles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Unable  to  bring  the  great  {lowers 
tc>gether.  It  has  played  a  decisive  role  in 
keeping  them  apart  And  all  the  while  It 
has  served  as  overseer  of  the  vast  and  for 
the  most  part  nationalist  transformations 
which  have  been  taking  place  all  over  the 
world 

In  appraising  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  appraising  its  usefulness  to  the 
United  States,  I  think  It  Is  this  sUmdard  of 
Judgment  that  we  should  employ  How 
effectively  has  It  facilitated  the  peaceful  re- 
vision of  the  relations  between  the  billion 
Colonial  peoples  largely  in  the  .Southern 
Hemisphere  and  the  billion  economically  ad- 
vanced peoples  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
In  the  face  <jf  constant  efforts  of  subversion 
and  Interference  from  the  Communist 
powers  that  control  the  billion  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain? 

Ill 

One  of  the  most  frequently  heard  coni- 
plalnts  atjalnst  the  United  Nations  Is  that  It 
has  precipitated  change  at  too  rapid  a  pace 
By  providing  each  emergent  new  state  a  voice 
equal  to  that  of  a  great  power,  it  is  said,  the 
United  Nations  has  given  an  excessive  Im- 
petus to  the  breakup  of  C(jl(jnlallsni  As  the 
new  nations  have  gained  m  numbers  and 
thus  In  votes  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
U  N  ,  they  have  niounr^Kl  pressures  that  have 
force<l  the  colonial  powers  'o  move  beyond 
the  speed  limits  set  by  prudence  As  a  re- 
sult lndpj>enclence  has  been  conferred  up<jn 
pe<^)ples  unprepared  for  the  complex  tasks  of 
nation  building 

Evidence  can  t>e  marshaled  to  support  this 
thesis  Examples  can  be  cited  of  nations 
born  prematurely,  nations  lacking  the  edu- 
cated elite  t*i  operate  the  difficult  business  of 
government,  nations  lllogically  conceived. 
with  national  boundaries  that  have  little 
rational  meaning  either  in  ethnic  or  eco- 
nomic terms 

But,  on  the  other  side  there  are  powerful 
arguments  for  maintAlning  the  momentum 
of  chauiie  When  the  world  Is  faced  with  a 
convulsion  8<j  profound  as  the  ending  of 
colonialism.  It  Is  well  to  get  the  pnxe^s  Just 
as  quickly  as  it  can  be  done  peacefully  A 
i^re.it  pfiUtlcal  and  social  revolution  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  achieveil  without  major  ad- 
justments and  m  a  w.irld  where  half  of  the 
dependent  peoples  have  achieved  independ- 
ence the  lot  of  the  other  half  must  beoime 
increasingly  irksome  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  hmg  deferment  of  their  own  Inde- 
pendence Is  likely  to  pnxluce  frustrations 
and  bitterness  that  will  Impede  and  Cf>mpll- 
cate  their  ultim.Hte  accommtxlatlon  to  the 
environment  of  free  nations 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course    that   the 
colonial    era    Is    not    yet    flnidly    completed 
There    Is    still    substantial    unflnlshetl    busi- 
ness   to    be    done       In    the    areas    of    Africa 
where    many    EuKopeans    have    made    their 
homes,  there  remains  the  task  of  reconciling 
the    rights    of    white    minorities    with    t' 
rights  and  aspirations  of  African  majorities 
The  troublesome  problem  remains,  moreover 
of   how   to  deal    with    the   bits   and   pieces  of 
former  colonl.il  systems     fragments  th,it  are 
themselves  so  small  as  not  to  nt  neatly  into 
the    pattern    of    new    nation    states       There 
are    altogether    about    50    fragments    of    this 
kind      We    ourselves    are    the    administering 
power    for    several    groups    of    Pacific    islands 
under  a  United  Nations  trusteeship      We  are 
seeking  to  devise  appropriate  long-term   ar- 


r.ingements  f<ir  these  tireas  that  will  fiermlt 
the  maximum  of  opportunity  for  the  peoples 
involved 

Yet  If  the  coionlal  era  la  not  concluded  it 
Is  well  on  the  way  toward  being  so.  The 
\,u!t  bulk  of  the  (Xipulation  formerly  under 
Colonial  rule  h.ts  tujw  achieved  self-govern- 
ment Certainly  for  the  major  powers  of 
the  West  Colonialism  Is  largely  a  matter  of 
historv  With  g<H<l  luck  ilie  cease-fire  In 
Algeria   cm    m.irk    another    finished    page. 

By  and  large  the  major  European  powers  - 
which  are  our  natural  partners  In  most  of 
our  activities  have  either  seen  the  tran.s- 
formatlon  of  their  former  colonl.il  p<j«ses- 
slons  Into  sovereign  states  or  are  In  the 
pr'H-ess  <ff  doing  si  < 

This  has  created  diffiiult  problems  lor 
them,  but  f'lr  the  most  part,  these  problems 
have  been  met  and  solved  more  easily  than 
had  been  anticipated  In  spile  of  fears  that 
the  loss  of  colonies  might  enfeeble  the 
colonial  powers  this  has  not  pro\ed  to  be 
true  In  fact  one  can  say  without  being 
faticlful  that.  Just  as  the  shatu-nng  of  their 
colonial  systems  like  the  fl.'shn  of  the 
atom — has  uiileiished  fierce  energies,  the 
former  colonl.il  jx  wers  tin-  great  jviwers  of 
Western  Europe,  are  themselves  generating 
Viust  forces,  not  through  fl.ssions  but  through 
the  fusion  of  their  econi  miei>  In  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  In  ceasing  to  think 
of  themselves  as  the  centers  of  Individual 
roliuilal  Rvsfem.s  they  have  found  a  coni- 
mon  destiny  as  Europeans  In  vindertaking 
the  business  of  building  a  united  Eurojx- 
they  have  already  developed  a  new  prosjjerity 
a  ne*  purjxjse,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
relationship  with  the  new  nalioiji  cur\ed 
out  of   tiieir  old  empires 

We  ourselves  have  a  dlre<n  interest  in  the 
Completion  of  the  decolonization  proceM,  for 
as  colonialism  becomes  a  dead  Issxie  between 
the  peoples  of  the  les«  devel<i|>ed  countries 
and  the  major  powers  of  Western  Eurojie 
the  free  world  as  a  whole  should  become 
increiuiingly  cohesive  President  Kennedy 
has  described  the  ISeo's  as  a  dec«de  of  de- 
velopment Cerl.ilnly  the  major  powers  of 
the  West  must  devote  themselves  Intensively 
0-.  er  the  next  few  years  to  iusslstlng  the  newly 
emerging  countries  t/.ward  a  level  of  {loUtlcal 
and  e<-oiiomlc  lnde[>endence  that  will  enable 
them  to  play  a  constructive  role  In  the  family 
of  nations 

In  this  endea\or  n  is  essential  that  the 
major  Western  Fo*ers  be  able  to  work  closely 
together  just  .is  they  work  closely  together 
In  resisting  thre.itened  aggression  from  the 
Conmiunlst  bl<M-  In  the  p.isi.  however,  the 
existence  of  colonlali-sm  has  often  proved  an 
Impediment  to  common  actions  or  policies 
anions  aie  Western  Powers  With  Its  pass- 
ing we  should  be  able  t4i  liKik  forward  to  a 
further  and  freer  development  of  the  At- 
lantic partnersliip  which  Is.  after  all  the 
h.ird  core  of    Iree   wurld   strength 

IV 

For  most  of  the  colonial  peoples  the  end 
of  the  colonial  ordeal  marks  the  start  (jf  a 
new  process  the  conversion  of  nationalism 
Into  natlonh<H)d  Sovereignty  Is  sometimes  a 
heady  wine  It  encourages  exuberant  voices 
and  sometimes  irrelevant  argument  But 
perhaps  this  is  a  function  of  growing  up,  .i 
normal  aspect  of  the  transforma*  i<in  from 
dependent  status  to  Independence  Let  un 
remember  that  we  were  ourselves  a  young 
brash  and  rather  cucky  nation  at  the  eiid 
ol  the  I8fh  century 

We  shouJd  not  therefore,  be  put  off  by  the 
fad  th.i*  represent.itUes  of  the  new  nations 
are  sometimes  gUen  to  Irrelevant  talk 
Neither  we  nor  they  should  permit  It  to 
obscure  the  relevant  business  that  every  new 
state  h.is  u>  tackle  as  11  enters  the  age  of 
engir\eering  .md  econ<jmlcs 

In  fact  Instead  of  being  Irked  by  the  fKca- 
Rlonal  exuberance  of  some  of  the  representa- 
tives of  newer  nations  In  the  General  A.ssem- 
bly    we   should    Ive   eternally   grateful    to    the 
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U,N,  that  the  complex  business  of  transform- 
ing almost  50  new  states  from  dependence 
to  s<iverelgnty  h.is,  for  the  most  part,  been 
accompanied  by  speeches  rf^ther  than  by 
shooting  Th\s  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  strik- 
Inp  achievements  of  our  time 

In  trying  to  understand  the  iicll(,>ns  of  the 
new  nntloiis  we  should  realize  that  In  their 
eyes  the  UN  has  a  very  special  meaning. 
The  Immediate  and  natural  ambition  of 
every  new  nation  is  to  esU^bUsh  Its  national 
Identity  Membership  In  the  United  Naticms 
has  served  this  purjxi&c:  It  has  become  the 
badge  of  Independence,  the  credentials  of 
S'>verelgnty.  the  symbol  of  nathjiihood  and 
the  i)a.'sport  to  the  20th  century. 
When  the  delegation  of  a  new  nation  takes 
Its  place  In  the  grand  hall  of  the  General 
Assembly,  that  nation  has  arrived;  It  can 
lix)k  the  world  In  the  eye  nnd  speak  its  piece 
And  even  If  that  piece  may  be  discordant  to 
(.lur  ears  the  fact  that  It  can  be  sjxjken  lias 
helped  to  stabilize  the  postwar  world. 

Yet  the  UN  Is  more  than  a  place  for  let- 
ting off  steam.  It  Is  also  a  schivil  of  polltcal 
responsibility  While  sonic  of  Its  members 
may  represent  closed  Societies.  It  is  Itself  an 
(■{>en  Bix-lety  The  General  Assembly  Is 
staged  for  all  the  world  to  see.  and  perform- 
ing upon  that  stage  s<.)mctlmes.  though  not 
always,  helps  turn  demogogs  Into  states- 
men. How  else  can  one  explain  the  fact 
that  at  the  last  General  Assembly  the  most 
antlcolonlal  members  of  the  United  Nations 
decisively  rejected  a  Soviet  re5<jlutlon  call- 
ing for  lndef)endence  of  all  remaining  de- 
pendent areas  by  1962'  They  sponsored 
instead  moderate  and  sensible  resolutions 
lor  which  we  and  most  of  our  European 
friends  could  vote  without  reservation 

The  growing  sense  of  responsibility  In  the 
new  nations  Is  <jnly  partly  the  result  of  find- 
ing themselves  on  stage  before  a  critical 
World  It  Is  also  the  result  of  a  grciwing  con- 
viction that  the  business  of  economic  and 
social  development  In  their  own  countries  is 
tough  and  demanding.  TTiey  find  the  prob- 
lems of  fiKxl  and  health,  education  and  tech- 
nology, enterprise  and  admlnlhtratlon  will 
not  yield  to  repetitive  slogans  carried  over 
from  the  fight  for  Independence.  And  they 
discover,  Ux),  the  need  to  develop  a  new  re- 
lationship with  the  Furopeans  and  with  the 
North  Americans 

The  frame *ork  of  tbe  United  Nations  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  such  a  new  relationship,  a 
political  system  In  w.ilch  the  less  develop>ed 
nations  caii  ha\e  a  :  nil  scn;e  of  participa- 
tion, which  m:dtes  jxjsslble  a  family  of  tech- 
nical organizations  whose  International 
staffs  can  help  conceive  and  carry  out  the 
development  plans  e\ery  people  now  exjiects 
Its  government  to  pursue  with  vigor. 

w 

In  one  aspect,  ther ,  the  United  Nations  Is 
an  instrument  through  which  the  Industrial 
.Societies  and  the  Ic  f -developed  nations  can 
be  brtnight  together  In  another  asp>ect,  as 
I  have  earlier  suggested,  one  of  the  principal 
achievements  of  the  I'nlted  Natkins  had  been 
to  keep  Uie  great  powers  apart.  It  has  ac- 
complished this  by  bringing  about  the  settle- 
ment of  conflicts  through  conciliation  and 
debate,  and  by  Interposing  Itself  as  the 
agency  to  keep  the  petce  In  areas  where  chaos 
might  olherwlFe  att-nct  great-power  Inter- 
vention 

The  U  N  was  scBrCely  organized  before 
it  was  Involved  In  the  difficult  and  danger- 
o\is  business  of  |>eacekeeplng — In  Iran. 
Greece.  Indonesia,  Kashmir  Since  then  It 
h;is  played  a  part  in  stopping  aggression, 
threatened  aggression,  or  civil  war  In  Pales- 
tine. Korea,  at  Sue;'..  In  Lebanon  and  In 
the  Congo  In  all  of  these  conflicts  the 
great  powers  had  Interests  In  the  absence 
of  the  U.N.  they  wou  d  In  all  likelihood  have 
Intervened  to  defend  those  Interests  In- 
tervention by  both  sides  could  have  led 
to  a  dangerous  confrc  ntation 


The  most  recent,  and  perhaps  most  spec- 
tacular, of  the  trouble  spots  in  which  the 
U.N,  has  acted  to  prevent  great  power  con- 
frontation Is,  of  course,  the  Congo.  Here 
the  U.N.,  with  full  U.S.  support,  in- 
terposed itself  in  the  heart  of  Africa  In 
the  nick  of  time.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
already  moving  in,  and  we  could  never  have 
stood  by  while  they  set  up  shop  in  the  heart 
of  Africa.  The  intervention  of  the  UJJ., 
difficult  though  it  may  hAve  seemed  at  the 
time,  prevented  the  chaos  that  could  well 
have  turned  the  Congo  into  another  Korea. 
Today,  by  patience  and  effort,  It  is  helping 
to  bring  about  the  conditions  under  which 
an  integrated  Congo  Republic  can  work  its 
way  toward  stability  and  peace. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  think- 
ing about  the  Congo  and  about  other  areas 
where  the  United  Nations  is  brought  in  to 
keep  the  peace,  we  should  ask  ourselves  this 
question:  From  the  point  of  view  of  cur 
n.itlonal  security,  w-juld  it  have  been  bet- 
ter to  send  in  the  American  Marines,  or  to 
act  with  others  to  send  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  world  community? 

Obviously  the  U.N.  cannot  keep  the  peace 
without  expense.  Today.  It  h.-is  over  20.000 
men  In  the  field,  patrolling  the  truce  lines 
In  the  Middle  East  and  keeping  the  !id  on  in 
the  Congo.  Manifestly  this  is  the  work  of 
s  'mcthlng  more  than  a  league  of  nations. 
more  than  a  debating  society  grafted  on  a 
pious  commitment  to  unattainable  goals. 
It  is  the  work  of  nn  executive  agency  of  con- 
siderable capacity  and  skill,  capable  of  per- 
forming prpgmatlc  tasks,  such  as  mobilizing, 
transporting,  commanding,  and  supplying 
substantial  forces  in  the  field  wV.en  an  emer- 
gency arises. 

VI 

Much  of  the  discussion  about  the  United 
NatloiiE  has  not  been  concerned  so  much 
with  what  it  does  as  how  its  activities  fit  in 
with  the  larger  purposes  of  our  own  foreign 
policy.  To  those  of  us  in  the  Department  of 
State  who  have  responsibility  for  the  formu- 
lation and  administration  of  that  policy  the 
rel;  tlonshlp  is  clear  enough.  The  United 
Nations  is  an  Instrument  of  U.S.  foreign 
p>olicy  Just  as  it  is  an  instrument  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  every  other  member  state. 
In  addition  the  U.N.  provides  us  with  a  mech- 
anism by  which  we  can  seek  to  persuade 
other  member  states  not  only  that  they 
should  agree  with  us  on  our  foreign  policy, 
but  that  they  should  express  that  agreement 
by  actively  supporting  resolutions  that  ac- 
cord with  our  own  national  objectives. 

Because  our  policies  have  tended  to  be 
right  and  have  thus  appealed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  other  nations  and  because  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  and  his  staff  have  displayed 
exceptional  leadership,  we  have  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  obtaining  International 
approval  of  our  own  national  policies. 

This  is  Illustrated  clearly  by  the  record 
of  the  last  General  Assembly — the  16th. 
You  will  recall  that  this  Assembly  convened 
last  September  in  an  atmosphere  of  somber 
crisis — the  secession  of  Katanga  Province  in 
the  Congo,  the  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold 
on  a  mission  of  conciliation,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's revival  of  its  infamous  troika  proposal 
for  a  three-headed  Secretary  General,  and 
the  prospect  of  Imminent  bankruptcy. 

Such  was  the  st<\te  of  affairs  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  addressed  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  September.  He  made  a  ringing  afflr- 
mation  of  U.S.  support  and  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations,  and  backed 
It  up  with  three  major  initiatives. 

Tlie  President  laid  before  the  membership 
.'\  comprehensive  U.S.  plan  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  made  realistic  by  its 
insistence  on  a  simultaneous  improvement  of 
international  peacekeeping  machinery.  TTils 
put  the  U.N.  In  business  again  on  this  vital 
if  frustrating  subject  — and  seized  the  initia- 
tive ici  the  United  States  on  the  is,sue  of 
peace. 


President  Kennedy:  also  called  for  an  active 
program  of  U.N.  activity  on  the  peaceful  uses 
ol  outer  space.  The  General  Assembly  acted 
on  this  American  proposal  In  a  resolution 
that  extended  the  charter  of  the  U.N.  to  outer 
space  and  set  up  the  Committee  on  Peacefu. 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,  which  began  its  work 
last  week  in  an  atmosphere  unusual  for  the 
absence  of  cold  war  policies. 

Finally  the  President  called  for  a  U.N, 
decade  of  development  to  speed  economic 
and  social  growth  in  the  less  developed 
world.  This  was  approved  unanimously;  a 
general  goal  of  a  50-percent  expansion  in 
national  incomes  was  adopted  for  the  next 
decade;  and  a  wide  range  of  specific  programs 
and  projects  is  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

Thus  did  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  re- 
spond to  American  leadership  and  react  to 
American  initiatives  that  are  both  in  our 
own  interest  and  in  the  Interest  of  a  great 
mjijoniy  of  the  members. 

Meanwhile  the  Assembly  resolutely  pre- 
served the  integrity  of  the  Secretariat  against 
Soviet  attack;  rejected  the  Soviet  effort  to 
replace  Nationalist  China  with  Communist 
China;  drew  up  an  emergency  plan  to  restore 
financial  order  to  Its  affairs;  and  dealt  In  a 
generally  responsible  manner  with  the 
emotional  subject  of  colonialism. 

VII 

But  if  the  United  Nations  Is  an  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  policy  It  Is  only  one  of 
many  instruments  available  to  us.  It  is  one 
of  the  tasks  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
staff,  when  confronted  with  a  particular 
problem,  to  select  and  utilize  that  Instrument 
most  appropriate  for  the  purpose. 

It  is.  therefore,  important  to  be  clear  about 
what  the  United  Nations  does  but  what  it 
does  not  do.  what  it  is  not  as  well  as  what 
It  Is.  Charity  on  this  score  helps  resolve 
the  contradiction  some  people  seem  to  fiiid 
in  American  foreign  policy,  a  contradiction 
between  our  reliance  on  the  institutions  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  and  our  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations. 

No  such  contradiction  In  fact  exists.  The 
founders  of  the  United  Nations  recognized 
the  necessity  for  regional  Institutions  and  ex- 
plicitly provided  for  them  in  the  charter. 
Indeed  the  charter  calls  upon  members  to 
seek  settlement  of  disputes  within  the  frame- 
work of  regional  institutions  before  they  are 
brought  to  the  U.N.  at  all. 

In  practice  we  use  the  various  Institu- 
tions to  which  we  belong  for  quite  different 
purposes.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization (NATO)  is,  of  coiu-se,  the  back- 
bone of  our  military  defense  of  the  free 
world  against  the  Communist  bloc.  Through 
our  own  massive  forces  and  through  NATO 
we  maintain  the  armed  strength  that  is  the 
principal  deterrent  to  Communist  aggression. 
But  Just  as  the  U.N.'s  capabilities  are  lim- 
ited, so  are  NATO's.  Quite  clearly  NATO 
could  not  have  intervened  in  the  Congo  to 
restore  order  when  Belgium  withdrew.  Only 
a  world  organization  could  do  so  without 
arousing  antlcolonlallst  emotions. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  cannot, 
by  itself,  maintain  the  peace  between  the 
major  powers.  It  is  equally  true  that  NATO 
was  not  qualified  to  supervise  the  peaceful 
change  from  colonialism  to  Independence. 
Their  roles  are  quite  different  and  distinct. 
Each  is  essential  and.  therefore,  we  support 
each  for  different  reasons. 

The  same  observation  can  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  OECD — the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development — 
which  came  into  being  last  September. 
Through  this  Organization  we  are  develop- 
ing means  for  close  cooperation  in  economic 
matters  with  the  major  industrialized  powers 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  kind  of 
cooperation  cannot  be  achieved  within  the 
larger  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  the  building  of  workable  International 
relationships  with  the  smaller,  poorer  coun- 
tries   requires    arrangements   In    which    the 
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weaker  nations  can  participate,  with  dignity, 
as  full-fledged  members,  whl«h  Is  the  secret 
of  success  of  the  World  Banf,  the  UN  Spe- 
cial Fund,  and  other  worldwide  Institutions 
for  technical  aid  and  development  lending 

I  could,  of  course,  go  on  to  mention  other 
regional  arrangements  In  which  we  partici- 
pate. The  Organization  for  American  States, 
for  example,  gives  Institutional  form  to  the 
American  system.  And  the  Alliance  for  Prot;- 
ress  provides  for  a  massive  cooperative  effort 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  dltTerer.t  lii.stru- 
ments  to  serve  the  diverse  purposes  of  our 
foreign  policy  I  find  the  sug^estlun  quite 
curious  that  by  seeking  to  use  NATO  or  the 
OECD  as  a  means  of  cooperation  with  our 
European  friends,  we  are  somehow  turtinit; 
our  back  on  the  UN.  I  find  equally  curious 
the  belief  that  In  seeking  to  work  within  the 
United  Nation.s  we  are  betraying  our  friend- 
ship with  our  Atlantic  partners 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In  41  Itev  v.-ites 
In  the  last  General  Assembly,  the  United 
States  and  a  majority  of  the  NATO  members 
voted  toeether  41  times  Members  of  NATO 
do  not,  of  course,  vote  as  a  bux*  at  the 
United  Nations:  only  Communi.st  members 
vote  consistently  as  a  bloc  But  if  loyalty 
to  a  majority  of  our  NATO  allies  within  the 
United  Nations  is  a  test,  the  United  States 
has  proved  the  most  hjyal  of  all — and  this 
record  was  made  In  an  Assembly  in  which 
there  were  14  major  votes  ;n  so-cai:ed 
colonial  Issues 

I  cinnot  understand  the  contention  tha' 
the  United  States  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween the  UN  and  NATO,  that  we  arf  com- 
pelled for  some  strange  reason  to  put  ai'. 
our  eggs  In  one  basket  It  seems  to  me  a 
curious  concept  that  In  world  affairs  we 
can  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  that  If  we 
stand  firm  In  one  place  we  cannot  move 
ahead  In  another,  that  If  we  are  m  favor  of 
quiet  diplomacy  we  must  be  agninst  parlia- 
mentary diplomacy  In  the  General  Assembly, 
that  If  we  are  for  a  strong  concert  o{  free 
nations  we  must  be  against  a  strong  world 
community,  that  if  regional  tirgani/.ations 
are  realistic  world  organizations  are  neces- 
sarily  Unrealistic 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  maturity 
of  our  foreign  policy  lies  precisely  In  our 
ability  to  stand  firm  against  threats  of  ag- 
gression while  simultaneously  takink?  con- 
structive Initiatives  to  ouild  a  world  free  <>' 
the  threat  of  aggression;  building  up  the 
regional  ors^anizatlons  of  the  Atlanti'-  and 
Western  Hemisphere  communities  whi,e 
simultaneously  supporting  the  world  CLirn- 
munity  represented  by  the  United  Na'i-ns 
practicing  at  the  same  time  bilateral  di- 
plomacy regujnal  diplomacy,  and  tjlobal  di- 
pl<,)mn.y   through  the  United  Nations 

VIII 

In  '.i'.is  World  if  interlocking  par*  nerships. 
the  quality  of  our  country-by-country  diplo- 
macy has  to  be  supplemented  with  a  diplo- 
macy of  rei<:o]ial  orgiini?ationi  and  b<;th 
must  be  complemented  by  our  effective  par- 
ticipation in  the  parliamentary  diplomacy  of 
the   United   Nations 

The  U  N  s  New  York  headquarters  has  be- 
come, f^r  the  newer  and  smaller  nations,  the 
diplomatic  capital  of  the  world  S<(me  of  the 
smaller  nations  can  hardly  afford  to  be  repre- 
sented in  more  thiin  a  few  capitals  but  the\ 
are  always  represented  at  the  United  N.itions 
Thus  if  an  African  nation  has  business  with 
Japan  cr  India  or  Brazil,  it  is  more  than 
likely  these  days  to  tell  it*  mission  In  New 
York  to  talk  to  the  Japanese  or  Indian  tir 
BrazlUiOi  delegation  to  the  U  N.  And  in  the 
UN  building  itself,  there  were  2,217  mee'- 
Ings   this  past   year  m    the   ceaseless  process 


of  building  relatUjnsliips  amcjiig  104  coun- 
tries whose  Independence  Ls  decl.u-ed  but 
whose  Interdependence  is  essential 

This  Is  why  the  U  S  mission  tcj  the  Unitetl 
Nations  bears  such  a  heavy  burden  and  why 
Its  quality  l.i  ao  critical  to  the  national  in- 
terest. This  is  why  there  Is  a  V  N  anRle  to 
so  many  different  parts  of  American  foreign 
policy  This  Is  why  President  Kennedy 
reached  out  for  a  man  (jf  Cabinet  stature 
and  world  renown  to  head  the  U  S  mission 
at  the  United  Nations 

The  center  of  decision  and  the  sovirce  of 
Instructions  is  Wa5htni?fon  -  <<n  VS  afT.iirs 
as  on  all  pa't.'^  of  our  f  ^relgn  p'  licy  These 
Instruc'inns  give  considerable  weight,  as 
they  should  to  the  fac'.vs  and  reconimendn- 
tlnns  received  from  the  US  mission  to  the 
U  N  And  the  combination  of  American 
Kleis  and  Initiatives,  backed  by  American 
p  >wer  and  •  .irrled  Into  action  by  American 
dlplom.icy.  « nables  the  United  States  to  carry 
m  )re  weight  In  the  United  Nations  than 
mv  member 

Bec.iuse  1:  does  things  we  want  to  see 
done  .-ind  ni  ikp?;  p'issible  s..me  relations  with 
other  covintr'.es  we  w.mt  t<)  see  established, 
and  because  it  operates,  in  the  w  <rds  of  the 
charter,  as  "a  center  f^r  harmonizing  the 
action  of  nations,"  the  United  Nations  serves 
the  nationa.  Interests  of  the  United  States 
It  will,  we  telteve,  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  United  St.\tes  is  Its  leading  member 
and  exercises  day  by  dny  the  ye.ir  round,  the 
function  of  leadership. 


PRINTING  OP-  ADDITIONAL  COi'IhS 
OP  VOI.UMK  II  OF  HKARINCiH  ON 
S  1129,  TO  STABILIZE  THE  DO- 
MESTIC FARM   LABOR   FORCE 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Prr.sidfiU.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ihe  Senatf 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  323,  a  re.s<^)lution  which  was 
reported  today  from  the  Committct-  on 
Rules  and  Administration  This  ha.s 
been  cleared  with  the  minoritv  as  v,vU  a> 
with  the  maioi'ity 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  for  ihr  informa- 
tior^.  of  the  Senate 

The  leiiislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows  ■ 

H'-iulied.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
Ommlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
two  thousand  two  hundred  additional  copies 
of  volume  II  of  the  hearings  on  S  1129,  a 
bill  to  stabilize  the  domestic  farm  labor 
force,  held  by  its  Subc<  mmlttee  on  Migra- 
tory Libor  during  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gres-,    first    and    sec'  nd    sessions 

The  PRESIDING  OPT'TCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqtie.st  of  the  Senator 
from   Minnesota' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded    to   con.Mder   th*^   rt'.solution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  1  ho  :  t-s- 
olutKni  IS  open  to  amendment  If  there 
be  no  amendm''nt  to  be  proposrd,  the 
question  is  on  a^'reemR  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  'S  Res  323'  was 
agreed  to 


Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 
HUMPHREY      Mr     President,    if 


there  is  no  other  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 

111    adjournment    until    12    o'clock    noon 
tomorrow 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o  clock  and  28  minutes  pm. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
April  4.  1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutue  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  April  3,  1962: 

The    SrpREME    Coi'tT 

Byr<in  R  White  of  Colorado,  to  be  an  As- 
sori.ite  Justice  nf  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
t'nited  States 

U  S       DlSTRUT     JUDCK 

Edward  C  McLean,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U  S  district  Judge  f  n  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  vice  Edward  J  Dlmock.  re- 
tired 

H'    REM-      or     Cr.STOMS 

J.  l.n  W  Crtnimins  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
Collector  of  customs  for  cufit<ims  collection 
dl.strlct  No  42  with  headquarters  at  Louis- 
ville. Ky 

Mrs  Marlon  F  Baker,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Collector  nf  customs  for  cust<»m3  collection 
district  No  17  with  headquarters  at  Savan- 
nah   Oa 

Is-^HEiioR     GrNKRAi       Foreign     Assistance 

John  K  Mansfield  fif  Connecticut,  to  be 
Insf>ect,.r  General    Foreign  Assistance, 

US'      AU\lS    .RV    CoMlilSblo.N    ON    iNTUtNATKJNAL 
AND    CULTURAL    ArTAlBS 

Ihe  foUowing-nanied  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers uf  the  U  S  AdvLsory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
AfT.iirs  for  the  terms  indicated,  and  until 
their  success. irs  have  been  appointed  and 
qu.illtieU 

roR     A      l-YE\R     TTRM 

I)r    W, liter  Adams,  of  Michigan. 

J.imes  R    Fleming,  of  Indiana. 

Pr    M.ibe!  M   Smythe,  of  New  York 

rOK    A     2 -TEAR    TZHM 

Or   Walter  Johnson,  of  Illinois 

!».'   Roy  F   I.arsen    (,f  Connecticut 

Ur   Franklin  D    Murphy,  of  CalifLTula 

F'R     A      i-Yf\R     TERM 

Dr   Luther  H    F.  .ster   of  Alabama 

Dr  John  W   Girdner   of  New  York 

nie  Reverend  Theodore  Martin   Hesburgh, 

of    Indnn.i 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  3   1962: 

U  S    District  Judge 

Frink  B  Ellis  of  I  nulsi.ina,  to  be  US 
district  Judge  for  th.e  ea.^itmi  district  of 
Louisiana 

Renegotiation    B<>aki> 
Willi, im  M    Burkhalter,  of  Tennes.-.ee    t<i  be 
a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 

Coi.LEcrc^R  or  CfsroMs 
The  ft)llowlng-na:ne*l  person,  who  was  ap- 

p<.lnted  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen.ite 

to  the  ofBce  Indic.ited 

Raymond     H      Dwlgans      of     Texiis      to    be 

collector   of   customs   for   customs   collection 

district    No      24      with     headquarters    at     El 

Paso    Tex 

Department  oi    Himtu    Educatio.s    and 
Wri.rARE 

Robert  M  Bill  .  ■!  Marvland,  to  be  Com- 
ml.ssioner  of  S'Mial  Security  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health    Rdi;  -ation    ;ind  Welfare 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  LSDAV,  Al'HIL  'A,  1062 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Ihe  Chaplain,  R  jv.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD,  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Corinthians  4:11:  That  the  life  of 
Jrvus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 
inortal  flesh. 

Almiiihty  God.  \^'ho  art  the  light  that 
reveals  unto  us  tl  e  way  of  life  and  the 
love  that  renews  our  strength  to  follow 
It.  inspire  us  to  go  forth  into  the  hours 
of  this  day  without  fear  or  foreboding. 

Grant  that  as  we  turn  our  thoughts, 
dui  in.L;  thi.'j- 1  enten  season,  to  the  glorious 
scenes  and  gracious  sayings  of  our 
bh'sscd  Lord,  we  may  feel  that  He  is  our 
eternal  contempcrary,  giving  us  the 
counsel  and  compt  nionship  we  so  greatly 
ne*Ml. 

We  earnestly  bt«eech  Thee  that  we 
may  hasten  the  dawning  of  that  day 
when  His  noble  and  magnanimous  spirit 
shall  be  incarnated  and  manifested  in 
the  character  and  conduct,  the  life  and 
laws  of  all  mankind. 

In  His  name  we  oflcr  our  prayers  and 
petitions.     Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  ye.s- 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL 


Mr.  STEED.  M 
imous  consent  th 
Appropriations  mi 
Friday  next  to  file 
the  lei^'islative  app. 

The  SPEAKER. 
the     request     of 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ol 

Mr  HORAN  res 
der  on  the  bill. 


".  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
at  the  Committee  on 
y  have  until  midnight 
a  privileged  report  on 
opriation  bill  for  1963. 
Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman     from 

ejection. 

erved  all  ix)ints  of  or- 


CONFERENCE     ON     SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIRLINE    [EGISLATTON 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER  Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  COLLIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  2.  1962.  i>sje  of  Aviation  Daily 
there  appeared  a  news  item  which  I 
think  demands  cl  iriflcation.  The  item 
refers  to  the  pending  conference  on  the 
supplemental  airl  ne  bill  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Tlic  story  says,  and  I 
quote: 

Tliere  Is  apparently  a  move  among  the 
House  conferees  to  let  supplemental  airline 
legislation  die. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  we  need  the 
le'-tislation.  and  so  ;orth. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  eminently  clear  here  that  it  is  the 
deep  and  sincere  desire  of  the  House 
conferees  to  report  a  bill  for  final  enact- 
ment. It  Is  our  duty  to  bring  back  to  the 
Hotise  legislation  which  reflects  the 
judgment  of  this  House  as  voiced  in  the 
last  session  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clarified  to  this  extent  and 
further  to  observe  that  whatever  inac- 
tion exists  in  the  conference  on  this 
bill  at  the  present  time  is,  in  fact,  the 
result  of  the  impasse  on  the  side  of  the 
conferees  in  the  other  body  and  not  the 
conferees  on  the  House  side. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER,  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  CHO^  CHUI  HA 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  (S.  1934  i  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chow  Chui  Ha. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr,  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  WALTER,     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bilP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Fr  it  cnactrd  by  the  Srnatr  and  House 
of  RcpTr.^rntatni  s  o;  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrihs  assembled.  That  for 
the  pur,0(j.sc.<;  of  the  Act  of  September  22,  1959 
(Public  Law  86-363).  Mrs.  Chow  Chul  Ha 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  wiihin  the  purview  of 
section  4  of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  tc  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  R    GALOTTA 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8946' 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  R.  Galotta. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PRIVATE  LAW 
86-339 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10242> 
to  amend  Private  Law  86-339. 

There  being  no   objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  house 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Placid 


J.  Pecoraro.  Gabrlelle  Pecoraro.  and  the!r 
minor  child,  Joseph  Pecoraro",  approved 
June  11,  1960  (Private  Law  86-339).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  determination  of  such 
claims,  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  t  ) 
the  same  extent  as  If  the  United  Stales 
were  a  private  person,  and  as  if  the  acts 
complained  of  had  occurred  in  the  State  of 
New  York.". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  decision  cr 
order  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  We.steru  District  of  New  York  in  the 
case  of  Placid  J.  Pecoraro  &  Gabrlelle  H. 
Pecoraro,  Individually  and  as  Guardian  ad 
Litem  of  Joseph  Pecoraro,  an  Infant  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  PlaintlfTs.  agalntt 
Tlie  United  States  of  America,  Defendant, 
Civ.  9213,  suit  under  such  Private  Law  86- 
339,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  may  be  inst.- 
tuted  within  one  year  after  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  I.  line  8:  After  "such  claims,"  insert 
"the  exception  ol  section  2680(k)  of  title  28, 
United   suites   Code,   shall  not   apply,  and". 

The  c  3mm  it  tee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  B.  KASPAREK.  ROBERT  M. 
KEARNY,  RICHARD  A.  STOKES. 
J.  R.  WHITEHOUSE.  JR..  AND  HER- 
BERT A.  WOLFF,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2018)  for 
the  relief  of  Robert  B.  Kasparek,  Rob- 
ert M.  Kearny.  Richard  A.  Stokes,  J.  R. 
Whitehouse,  Jr.,  and  Herbert  A.  WolfT, 
Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  hi/  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpre-cntat::  e-  of  the  United  State<<  of 
Amerua  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Trea.sury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  ( 1  i 
Robert  B.  Kasparek,  the  sum  of  $147.84;  i2) 
Robert  M.  Kearny,  the  sum  of  $692.55;  (3) 
Richard  A.  Stokes,  the  sum  of  $510:  i4i 
J.  R.  Whitehouse,  Junior,  the  sum  of  $885; 
and  (51  Herbert  A.  WolfT,  Junior,  the  .'^um 
of  $325:  all  employees  of  the  Nation.Tl  Pari: 
Service  at  Everglades  National  P.srk,  Flond.T. 
The  payment  of  such  sums  shall  be  In  foil 
satisfaction  of  all  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  per.";onal 
property  damages  sustained  by  them  whc  n 
the  Government  quarters  assigned  to  them 
were  inundated  on  September  10.  1960.  a.s  a 
result  of  a  hurricane;  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  in  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  coi)\ic- 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RFCORD  —  HOL  SE 


April 


MRS.  ETHEL  KNOLL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7332' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Knoll. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asK 
unanimoos  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISS  GRACE  SMITH  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  9445' 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Grace  Smith  and 
others. 


There   bein^    no   objt'cliun.   the    Clcik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  thf  Senatt'  and  //uu.f 
of  Reprt-.-it-ntattven  of  the  Vniied  State.i  uf 
Anifrua  I'l  Cong^tti  as-intibl^d.  T>Mt  the 
eiiipliyees  i.'f  'he  General  Services  .\dnilnls- 
tratMn  named  in  the  tahle  set  f'>rth  here- 
inafter are  hereby  relieved  of  Uabltlty  t*)  the 
Unl'.ed  .St.ites  In  the  amount  set  opjvialte 
their  respective  names  Such  amcmiit*  rep- 
resent the  tot.ils  of  .  nerp.ivmeMtg  niade  tn 
svjrh  employees  for  pay  periods  endlnf; 
wl'.hin  the  pcrlcxl  set  forth  in  the  table 
The  overpayments  were  made  its  a  re-sull  o: 
adniinlstr.itive  error  In  thai  llie  employees 
were  im.properly  paid  at  their  former  saliiry 
levels  a.'rer  reduction  in  grade 


Employee 

Perto.1 

Amount 

Miss  Oratv  .«!mlth 

.Mrs.  Jo.-«'!'hii;»*  1'    .N'uifeut — 

Mr^i    \r\ti  I.    \l.'tr.':ir 

Mrs.  KuUi  K.  StT>u. 

Mny  2.  l<iSi>-M«roh  4.  IWl 

A  iril  2.  r»<f>  ~.-i,x,r..\ir  IT,  t9flD_...,.,^. 

Mar'-h  :,  l't>»  \l,ir'f.  ix.  l'J«l . -.....^«,,^..^.. 
AprU  I,  rJtiO  .Mof  tb  i,  IWU ..—..^-^ 

•Ml  77 

I.  132  »i 

In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
ol  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
any  amount  fiT  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^rassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  smd  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


T.  W.  HOLT  L  CO. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3825' 
for  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt  i  Co  and  or 
Holt  Import  &  E.xport  Co. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  L.  MERRILL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  5061' 
fdr   the   relief  of  James  L.  Merrill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  PENSION  PLAN 

The  Clerk  called  th6  bill  (HR.  7876' 
relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  qual- 
ification of  the  joint  pension  plan  for 
employees  of  Local  Unions  Nos  645,  1507. 
and  1511.  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Dec- 
orators, and  Paperhangers  of  America 
as  a  qualified  trust  under  section  401 1  a* 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  a-nd  House  of 
Rfpirs-<-ntat:i>-<!  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Joint  pensl  n  plan  for  employees  of  Local 
Unions  645.  io07.  and  1611,  Brotherhixxl  of 
Painters.  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  which  was  established  by  a  collec- 
tive bari{alnlni<  agreement  effective  Svptem- 
ber  I,  1956.  and  which  has  been  held  by  the 


Internal  Revenue  Service  t  >  c'lnstltute  a 
qualified  trust,  under  section  401(a)  of  the 
Interi..il  Re\enue  Cxle  of  1954  and  to  be 
exempt  fr<im  taxation  under  8ectli>n  SOliai 
of  s.ild  Code  for  years  ending  on  or  after 
April  11.  1961.  shall  he  held  and  considered 
r.i  have  been  a  qualifi'^tl  trust  under  s.ild 
sec'i  ri  401(a),  and  to  have  been  exen.pt 
from  ui.xatlon  under  said  sectu  n  5(Jliai.  for 
the  perl  id  bet^lruilng  un  September  1,  1956 
and  endi:;.^  on  April  11,  1961.  but  only  If  It  Is 
shown  to  the  satl.'^factlor^  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  hl.s  delegate  that  the  tru.nt 
has  not  In  this  perl  «d  been  oy)erated  in  a 
m.anner  which  w  uld  Jc'^pardl/e  the  interest 
of  Its  benericlarles 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

P.ige  2.  Une  3.  sTike  Ai)r;l  11.  l9Gr'  and 
Uisert  '"August  31,  1960". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  wius  orclt-red  to  be  rngrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  <i  motiun  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HFXKNITA   K    S TPPHENSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   iHR    9285' 

for  the  relief  of  Helenita  K   Stephenson 
There   b<Mng    no  object Kjn,    the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprc<tentatu  es  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assernblcd.  That  the 
.Secre'ary  of  -he  Treasury  Ix  authorized  and 
d;re.  I'-d  to  pay.  ou'  of  ^ny  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  t.  > 
Helenita  K  Stephenson,  the  w.dow  of  ftich- 
<ird  D  Stephens,  ri  .  Ve'er.^ns'  .Administra- 
tion claim  numbered  XC3277378).  the  sum 
of  »5  144  2'.^  The  payment  of  such  sum  sh.«ll 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  Helenita  K  Stephenson  axalnst  the 
Unlte<i  States  for  the  difference  between  the 
amount,'*  which  would  ha'.e  been  p  iid  to  her 
a.s  death  comfjen.sa^iai  Tr  ^m  'h'^  VV-tfran, 
Administration  for  the  period  November  I'i 
1946,  thr  iii^h  July  1955.  both  d.«Les  mc  lu- 
slve.  If  she  .h.id  been  held  eiigibie  lu  rece;-.  <• 
compensation  for  such  period,  and  the 
,im.-)unt  actually  paid  to  the  children  of  the 
said  Klchard  D  Stephenson  as  dea'h  com- 
pensation for  such  perl  x1  Prnrtded.  That 
no  part  of  the  amou.nt  appropriated  in  this 
Act  in  e.xcess  of  10  per  cet;ium  thereof  shall 
be  j)  lul  T  (U'Uvered  to  t  rf  eivcd  bv  any 
aj^erit  i ..-  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 


the  same  .sli.ill  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  ct)ntrary  notwithstanding  Any  person 
vuilatlng  the  pr ovl.sl ms  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 

conviction  thereof  sh.ill  be  fined  In  any  .sum 
rut  exceeding  tl  OOO 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment' 

Page  J.   lines  6  and  7.  strike  "in  excess  of 

10  per  centum  thereof    . 

The  comni.ttee  .mi  lulinent  was  agreed 

tn 

The  bill  wa.'~  ordered  to  be  enprossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pa.ssed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  l.iid  on  tlie  table 


UEW    FAIHICK   F'LOYD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fS  193  >  for 
the  relief  of  Rev   Patrick  Floyd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follu\^  - 

He  It  enacted  by  t':e  Srvate  a^'ui  Hn.  <■ 
of  Represrntiitive^  ol  the  Uriifed  States  o' 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  prt)visK)ns  of  par.i^raph 
(3)  u{  section  21i(a)  of  the  Immlgr.ition  and 
N.i'..inallty  Act  the  Reverend  Patrick  Fluyrt 
may  be  Issued  an  inimi^r.mt  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  .St.i'es  for  {>ermanei;t 
residence  if  he  Ls  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  t>f  .«U'  h  .Ac 
P'oitded.  That  this  A.-t  sh.ill  apply  only  to 
grour;ds  for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph 
kiuiwn  to  the  .Secretary  of  .st.ite  or  the  A'- 
torney  General  prior  fi  the  date  of  the  enar- 
ment  of  this  Act  And  provided  further 
Tliat  a  suitable  and  pr  p)er  bond  or  utider- 
taking  <ipproved  by  the  .A'torney  Cieneral  be 
dep<.jfi:led  as  pre:»crjSjed  by  section  213  of  the 
ImmU'ratlon  ar:d   N.iti.  nality  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thud 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon.slder  wa- 
laid  on  the  table 


LIU   SHUI   CHEN 

The  C!.-rk  called  tlie  bill  'S  899'  fnr 
the  relief  of  Lui  Shui  Chen 

'Hure  b*um  no  objection,  the  CI(  :  k 
read  the  bill,  iL>  follow.-,. 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //ou^<•  nt 
/?.  ;'r/-,-,-n  .'ij  tii  <'»  vf  the  f'liffd  Statr\  i' 
America  in  Cnngreis  assembled.  That,  for  lh<' 
l)urp>>8e  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonalitv 
.\i  '-  Liu  .Shul  then  sh.iU  b'-  held  and  cnn- 
sldered  to  havp  been  l.iwfnlly  admitted  to 
the  United  Statejs  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
u;x)n  piyment  r.f  the  recjulred  tUa  fee 
Vp<.in  the  granting  "f  permanent  realdei.i  ■ 
to  such  alien  as  pro\  ided  for  In  this  A>'! 
the  Secretary  of  State  ••hall  Instruct  the 
pro[)er  quota-contr-l  i  mcr  to  dedtict  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
lirs'    ye,ir   that  su.  h  qu    ta   Is   available. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  v^u.s  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table 


ROCCO  CAMBREA 

'I  he  Clerk  called  the  bill   (HR    137J 
for  the  relief  of  Rocro  Cambrea 

There    b«'ing    no   objection,    the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

fie   If   enacted   bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Rrprrsentatn  es  t<!  t'le  United  States  of 
America  in  Cnngre^^  a  '  utblcd.  Tliat.  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  2r2iaj 
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(4)  of  the  Immigrailon  and  Nationality  Act. 
Rocco  Cambrea  mi.y  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  Un  ted  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
ml.s.'iible  under  the  prov-lslons  of  that  Act: 
rroitdcd.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
inly  to  a  ground  ti  r  excltislon  of  which  the 
Dep.irtment  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice  had  knowli>dpe  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment ()f  this  Act. 

Sr.r  2  Notwlthp'anding  the  provision  of 
section  212iaM4i  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  R(<-co  Cambrea  may  be  Is- 
sued a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  he  Is  found 
to  be  otherwise  ac  mlsslble  under  the  pro- 
vi.siona  of  such  Act.  under  such  conditions 
and  controls  whlci  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  "vlth  the  Svu-geon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  deem  nfcesj.ary  to  impose:  Pro- 
iided.  Tliat  a  sult.ible  and  proper  bond  or 
ni.clrrtakini:  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  depoalti'd  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 

ment.s 

On  pace  1  line  10.  after  the  word  "Act" 
>  hange  the  jx-rlod  to  a  ccjlon  and  add  the 
following  Prirt-ided  further.  TTiat  a  suitable 
and  prof>er  bond  cr  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depoeUed  as 
l)res<Tibed   by  section   213   of    the   said   Act." 

Bogmnlr^g  on  page  1,  line  11,  strike  out 
the  rtmaiuder  of  the  bUl.'-- 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a, u reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEE  KYONG  JA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1533* 
for  the  relief  of  Lee  Kyong  Ja. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  otmI  Hou.se 
of  Representattvea  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  \n  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  piu-poses  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  <  A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Lee  Kyong  Ja  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien 
child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Cyril  V.  Long,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  ProiHded.  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  s\ich  parentape.  be  accorded  any 
riglit,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immlgra- 
liiin  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAIME  ABEJURO 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1700) 
for  the  relief  of  Jaime  Abejuro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i7i  Congress,  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purixwes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
lUity  Act,  Jaime  Abejuro  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tiu-y  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
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control  oflBcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SISTER  MARY  AURELIA  (CHIARA  DI 
GESU^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -H.R.  3005) 
for  the  relief  of  Sister  Mary 'Aurelia 
(Chiara  Di  Ge5U>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re  presentatiivs  of  the  United  States  of 
Aricriea  tn  Congres.s  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Sister  Mary  Avirella  (Chiara  Dl  Geeu) 
■hall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  oflB- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  svich 
quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FELICJA  SAULEVICZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  5689; 
for  the  relief  of  Pelicja  Saulevicz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative:t  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a )  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
the  minor  child  Felicja  Saulevicz  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Fellks  Saulerlcz, 
citizens  of  the  United  States :  Protnded,  Tbat 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  language 
"Mr.  and". 

On  page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  the  words 
"citizens  "  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "a  citizen". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MON    (FRED)    YOUNG 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  6344) 
for  the  relief  of  Mon  iPred)  Young. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality  Act,  Mon    (Fred)    Young  shall   be 


held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  data  of  the  en- 
actment of  tills  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALVATORE   BRIGANTI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  971)  for 
the  relief  of  Sal va tore  Briganti. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hom^c 
of  Rcpresenta.ives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(9)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Salvatore  Brlg&ntl  may 
be  Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence if  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  th<!  provisions  of  such  Act.  This 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion 
under  such  paragraph  known  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prloc- 
to  the  date  of  the  enactnxent  of  this  Act.  ,' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  11,  after  "Act"  Insert  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  the  provisions  of 
section  24(a)  (7)  of  the  Act  of  September  26. 
19«2  (75  Stat.  657).  shall  be  Inapplicable  In 
this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  tlie  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon&ider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KAZUO   no   AND  SATOMI   ITO 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1305)  for 
the  relief  of  Kazuo  Ito  and  Satomi  Ita 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stipes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kazuo  Ito  and  Satomi  Ito 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  ofB- 
cer  to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the 
approjixlate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  ELIZABETH  SIDOR 
POLKOWSKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1520)  far 
the  relief  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Sidor 
Polkowska. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  :he  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Rrpre.tentativrs  of  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Con 57 res*  a.iicmbled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a(  (3)  and  20?i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Mary  Elizabeth  Sidor  Polkow- 
sli.i  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-horn  alien  child  of  Mrs  Therese 
PollioWBka.  a  lawful  permanent  re -.icifrit  if 
the   United   States 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thud 
time,  was  read  the  third  tinic.  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  rccon.siaer  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EDWARD  YIN  LIANG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.  15.78'  for 
the  reli'.'f  of  Edward  Yin  Liane. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enactrd  hi/  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Represcntativen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrr-ii  a.^frm.blect.  That,  in  the 
administratlf.n  of  the  Act  of  September  26 
1961  (75  Stat  6501,  Edward  Ym  I.ianR  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purv;fw  of 
section   25ia)    of    that    Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  rcconsidrr  was 
laid  on  the  table 


FELIX   LEDINA   MP:NIX>ZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  1638-  for 
the  relief  of  P'elix  Ledina  Mendoza 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  Cli'rk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Repre'icntutii  e-i  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Cwigrfu  as^embU-d.  That,  f-^r 
purposes  of  the  Imnilgr.itlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Felix  Ledina  Mendoz.i  sh.ili  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  .idmltted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  re-ilclence 
&a  of  the  date  jf  enactment  .f  this  \lI.  up- 
on p.iyinent  if  the  required  %lsa  fee  Upon 
the  gr.intln(5  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  a^  pr  >-.uled  for  in  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  chall  In.struct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quot.i  fi  r  the  first  year 
that  .su  h  c[vi  ■'.  I  ;s  available 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  tiini\  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recunsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA   ZAMBETOULLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  1841'  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  Zambetoulla 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  R^'pri-ientiitti  e^  0/  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Cnrigrp^^i  nx^pmbled  TTiat.  f^jr 
the  purposes  of  sections  lOliaii^Vi  \)  and 
205  of  the  Inimiiir  itl">n  and  Natfjnality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Maria  Zambefoulla.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Mr  Vaalllos  Christ. ni.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  Provided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  said  M  ina  Zam- 
bet.iuiia  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
age, be  ace  rded  any  right,  privilege,  or  sta- 
tus under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act, 

The  bill  was  ordered  t-o  be  read  a 
third  time   wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and 


passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ROLAND  P^ERNANDO  MI8HUTANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  1874'  for 
the  relief  of  Roland  P'ernando  Mishutani 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  tiie  bill,  as  follow,- 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie 
of  R-'vre'ientatit  et  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thnt.  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality A.t.  Roland  Fernando  Mishutani 
shall  be  held  and  con.sldered  to  have  been 
l.iw fully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
pernv.meiit  residence  ."ts  of  the  d.ite  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  u;>)n  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
sha'l  It^struct  the  proper  quota-control  ofBcer 
to  deduct  )ne  number  from  the  approprlnte 
quota  for  the  first  year  th.U  surh  qu'ta  is 
available 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
ti.'re  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.'-'.cd. 
and  a  motion  to  K^consider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AIDA  MARY  SORINO  BOCCALERY 

The  Cl'^rk  called  the  bill  'S.  2101  '  for 
the  relief  of  Aida  Mary  S<.»rlno  Boccalery 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Rrp'eyer.tatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'ica  in  Congress  assembled  That,  in  the 
fidmtnlstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Alda  Mary  Scjrlno  Boccalery 
shAll  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  pir  U-w 
of  section  353i3)   of  th.it  Act 

I  hi'  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tr-if.  wius  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.s4d, 
and  a  motin  to  rt^eon^-ul'^r  was  laid  on 
the  table 


MR:S    FRANCES  MANGIARACIN A  A.ND 
HER  CHILDREN 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  1404' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  ^'ranees  Man^^i- 
aracina.  and  her  children,  Concetla 
Mana    Rosetta    and  'roniasino 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con^sent  that  this  bill  bt- 
passfd  over  without  premdice 

The  SPE.-\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
thie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 


IRENE  KEMP;NY 


Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R.  1650> 
fur   the    relief   of   Irene    Kemeny. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Re  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  a:d  House  of 
Rrp'-e^rntatit  cs  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'tca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purp<-)se.s  of  sections  203iai(3)  and  205  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .\ct.  the 
minor  child,  Ireno  Kemeny  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  1  1  1  born  in  Hu'iijary.  and 
i2'  the  n.it  iral-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Zoltan  Herskovits,  lawfully  resident 
allons  of  the  United  States  Prc-:ded.  Th.it 
the  natural  parent*  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parenuigf  be  accorded 
any  rl^'ht,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


Thr  bill  V.  a.>  otdeiid  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  timi\  was  read  tlie  third 
time,  and  pas.-,ed  and  a  motion  to  rccon- 
,-Klcr  was  laid  on  the  table. 


.■M).<-LA   riLlCMAN 


Th'^  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  1651' 
for  the  relief  nf  Adela  (rhcman 

There  beiiiH  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scriuic  and  House  of 
Repr,  >entatnca  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnrrua  in  Congress  a.i»«^i ''.'fd.  That  for  liie 
purpi>*e8  of  the  Immlgratl.  n  and  Nationii'.it> 
Act.  Adi'la  Ollcman  hhall  be  considered  to  hv 
witliln  the  purMrw  of  section  4  ol  the  Act  o: 
September  22.  11*59. 

W;lh  the  following  coramlltre  amend- 
ment 

Page  1.  Iln^S.  after     1959  "  Insert       and  the 

provisions  of  section  24ia)(7)  of  the  Act 
of  September  26.  IH61  1 75  Stat  657).  Bh«ll 
be  Innppllrnble  In   tills  casr  " 

Th.e  committee  .imendment  was  agreed 
to 

i  he  bill  was  orueied  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune  w  as  read  the  third 
time  and  pa.ssed  and  a  motion  to  re- 
Lcii-iiter  w. a.^  l.iu!  on  ;yir  table 

Mr  HKMI'HILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanimoiis  consent  that  the  further  call 
oi  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with 

1  he  SPEAKP  R  Is  there  objection  to 
tlio  request  of  ilie  r;eml'mrtn  from  South 
Carolina'' 

'I  here  was  no  objection 


I      W      Hi  )LI     L    CO     AND  OR    HOLT 
I.MPi  )HI    &;   I-XPORT  CO. 

Mr  HUBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.-^ent  to  return  for  Imme- 
diate ^<)n^lder ation  to  Private  Calendar 
No  4LKJ  tl-..'  bill  'H  R  :;8J5'  for  the  relief 
of  r  W  Holt  L  Co  and  or  Holt  Import 
ii  Export  Co 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

He  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou'<e  at 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  o' 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Serret:»ry  of  the  Treasury  Ih  aiiti^orlzed  to 
p.iy  out  of  any  money  In  the  Tre.i<iury  not 
otherwise  approurlHttd  to  T  W  Holt  and 
Crimpanv  and  or  H'lt  Import  and  Export 
Company,  the  sum  of  $>t  478  10  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satufactlon 
of  the  claim  of  the  said  T  W  Holt  and  Com- 
pany and  or  Holt  Imjxirt  .md  Export  C<  m- 
(mny  ngalnAt  the  Unltr^l  states  for  repay- 
ment of  exceiisUc  f.istiims  duties  err  iicoUhiy 
conect-:?d  by  the  Bureau  of  Custom";  on 
canned  merit  imp'  rt.*  froni  An'cntlnn,  which 
were  impcrted  by  the  fhu!  T  W  Holt  aiid 
Company  and  or  H'ut  Irnjiort  and  f^Jtport 
Company  betwceii  U.i  inar  «  1  '48.  and 
July  3.  1950.  and  •  n  wlUch  the  cu.sMnis  duties 
were  liquidated  between  January  9,  I'jjl. 
and  January  6.  1953:  Provid-d.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
cxce«a  of  10  per  centum  thereof  .'hall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  rcceued  by  any  ageiit 
or  attorney  on  account  of  .'^rrvUrs  rrnderrd 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  san.e 
f>hall  be  unlawful  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwlth.'-tandlng  As.y  person  vlolfitlnij 
the  provisions  of  this  Art  shrill  bo  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  r    ii\  Ictlon 


thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 11.000. 

The  bill  WM  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  fadled  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No    56! 


Addonlyio 

Kvlns 

Powell 

Alford 

Fiutceii 

Kalns 

Andre*  s 

CionzaJez 

Reece 

Avery 

Ooodling 

Rlyer»,  S  C 

Barry 

Grant 

Rogera,  Colo 

Honner 

Orav 

Scott 

Hu>ltai 

Green.  Oreg 

Selden 

Casey 

Hall 

Smith,  Miss 

Celler 

HofTman.  Mich 

Spence 

C'oad 

Hull 

Thorn  Ijerry 

Corbctt 

Junes   Ala 

UUiiian 

Daniels 

K'lburn 

Waggonner 

Davis   Tenn 

Klucrynskl 

Whallev 

Der.ton 

Mclntlre 

Whltener 

DuiKell 

Morilaon 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

Pa.'s&niftn 

Wilson,  Ind 

Ellsworth 

Pat  man 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TEAGUE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  AS- 
TRONAUTICS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Uie  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  sutKommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  may  sit  today 
durlnp  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlicrc  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  579  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved .  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  llaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10700)  Ui  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  After 
Rpnernl  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 


1 


the  preTlous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  firud  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George].  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  579 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10700,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  operation 
it  is  too  soon  to  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Peace  Corps  in  terms  of 
tangible  accomplishment;  however,  the 
evidence  as  to  the  performance  of  the 
Peace  Corps  so  far  tends  to  confirm  the 
soundness  of  the  Peace  Corps  concept 
and  to  justify  continued  confidence  in 
the  leadership  and  administrative  ca- 
pacity of  the  Director  and  his  staff. 

There  are  as  yet  only  698  volunteers 
located  in  12  countries,  of  which  136  are 
still  in  training.  The  attitude  of  foreign 
governments  has  been  favorable.  The 
first  12  countries  where  volunteers  are 
now  at  work  have  asked  that  3  times  the 
number  of  volunteers  now  on  hand  be 
sent  to  them  this  year.  In  addition, 
agreements  have  been  reached  with  20 
other  countries  for  the  implementation 
by  this  summer  of  projects  requiring 
nearly  2.000  additional  volunteers.  In 
no  case  has  any  country  indicated  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Peace  Corps.  In 
all  cases  there  has  been  a  desire  for  more 
volunteers  and  an  attitude  that  the  ex- 
perience so  far  has  been  encouraging. 

The  potential  supply  of  volunteers  ap- 
pears to  be  adequate.  Even  after  rigid 
screening  no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in 
finding  enough  qualified  volunteers  to 
meet  the  planned  requirements. 

All  the  experience  so  far  indicates  that 
the  volunteers  adapt  readily  to  the  en- 
vironments where  they  are  working. 
They  have  been  made  welcome  by  the 
people  with  whom  they  are  associated 
and  appear  to  be  popular.  The  State  De- 
partment reports  that  the  Peace  Corps 
personnel  have  aided  rather  than  im- 
peded the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

H.R.  10700  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $63,750,000  in  order 
that  the  Peace  Corps  may  carry  forward 
its  program  as  recommended  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  579. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  are  having  no 
difficulty  recruiting  members  for  the 
Peace  Corp>s,  will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
why  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
been  asked  to  help  recruit  Government 
employees  for  this  outfit? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  The  gentleman  can 
probably  get  the  answer  to  that  question 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  after  this  i-ule  is  adopted. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10700  comes  to  us 
for  consideration  at  this  time  under  a 
rule  that  has  been  amply  specified  and 


described  by  my  distingxushed  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Delaney]. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
originally  were  rather  doubtful  of  this 
program.  I  also  have  some  reservations 
as  to  the  cost.  Prom  what  I  hear,  how- 
ever— and  I  have  made  great  efforts  to 
find  out — I  understand  that  the  cost, 
which  is  asked  to  be  $63,750,000,  is  not 
high  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  we  will  have  at  least  10,000 
of  these  Peace  Corps  members  in  the 
field  in  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

I  took  the  matter  of  costs  up  with  the 
Director,  Mr.  Shriver,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  had  very  carefully  asked  .mission- 
aries and  other  people  who,  as  we  know, 
do  this  type  of  work  and  do  it  in  a  most 
economical  manner,  concerning  costs, 
and  found  that  in  every  instance  they 
told  him  that  the  cost,  which  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  people  in  the  field,  would  be 
roughly  a  little  better  than  $6,300  per 
man,  and  was  low  according  to  their 
own  estimates. 

I  feel  also,  and  I  think  we  shotild  all 
consider,  that  this  program  is  only  start- 
ing. That  is  very  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  at  present  time  there  are  only  about 
700  such  Peace  Corps  members  in  the 
field  and  that  we  expect  well  within  the 
year  to  have  10.000.  It  would  seem  a 
mistake  to  curtail  the  program  now  until 
we  know  exactly  what  it  may  be  capable 
of  accomplishing. 

For  that  reason,  it  came  out  of  our 
Committee  on  Rules  with  a  un&nimous 
assent. 

I  believe  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  it  will  pass  the  House  as  it  is  pro- 
posed and  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  show  and  prove 
that  young  Americans  can  do  as  much 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  by  going  out 
and  living  with  the  people  of  the  various 
nations;  not  in  segregated  places,  not  in 
practically  ghettos  by  thraiselves,  or,  as 
I  heard  recently  of  one  group  not  in  the 
Peace  Corpts  who  went  to  Bolivia  and 
had  a  very  elaborate  swimming  pool  built 
for  themselves  in  the  wikls,  while  the 
people  in  the  country  did  not  have  po- 
table water  to  drink — I  think  that  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  has  done  our  relations 
with  foreign  nations  great  harm.  These 
young  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  go- 
ing to  live  economically  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  various  nations.  They  are 
going  to  take  what  the  people  of  those 
countries  have,  no  more  and  no  less. 
They  will  promote  the  skills  they  have 
in  these  countries.  Among  other  things, 
many  teachers  will  go,  who  can  perhaps 
show  the  people  of  the  world  what  the 
American  philosophy  and  the  American 
ideal  is.  This,  of  course,  is  what  the 
Communists  have  done  for  a  long  time 
and,  unfortunately,  very,  very  success- 
fully. Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Peace  Corps  may  refiect  honor  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  do  it  for 
a  good  cause  instead  of  an  extremely 
doubtful  and  bad  one. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  rule  providing  for  the  cwisid- 
eration  of  the  so-called  Peace  Corps  bill. 
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You  Will  recall  that  this  is  a  new  proj- 
ect, which  was  instituted  last  year  I 
had  considerable  reservations  about  that 
matter  when  it  came  up  last  year  and 
was  not  sold  on  it.  I  voted  against  it. 
I  have  taken  care  to  read  what  I  could 
about  the  pprformance  of  this  proKram 
as  it  went  along,  and  I  am  happy  to  .say 
that  I  think  they  have  done  a  Rood  job 
I  think  they  have  made  a  good  start  I 
like  the  idea  of  getting  these  young  folks 
of  ours  in  there  to  mingle  with  the  com- 
mon people.  Most  of  our  diplomats  do 
not  have  that  personal  touch  wuh  the 
man  m  the  street  in  the  countries  to' 
which  they  are  assigned 

I  believe  the  thing  has  worked  well 
up  to  this  time,  and  I  believe  we  ou^ht 
to  give  It  the  opportunity  to  show  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  creating' 
friendly  personal  relationships  and  con- 
tacts between  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  people  of  the  other  countries  to 
which  we  are  trying  to  be  of  assistance 
For  that  reason.  I  am  supporting  the 
measure  this  year.  I  expe<;t  to  vote  for 
It,  because  we  have  launched  the  pro- 
gram. 

These  people  who  are  gomg  on  the 
Peace  Corps  are  assigned  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  I  believe.  They  are  at  work 
now.  but  unless  we  have  another  ap- 
propriation to  educate  another  cla.ss  to 
go  out  the  program  automatically  must 
come  to  an  end. 

I  believe  these  youngsters  are  oretty 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  and  pretty 
thoroughly  educated  as  to  where  they 
are  going  and  the  kind  of  people  they  are 
going  to  meet  up  with.  I  think  that  is 
a  great  thing.  Perhaps  we  could  do  well 
if  our  regular  State  Department  got  a 
little  more  education  about  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  going  to  mingle  and 
a  little  better  knowledge  of  the  coim- 
tries  to  which  they  are  going  to  be  as- 
signed. 

On  the  whole  I  think  it  Is  up  to  now- 
serving  a  useful  purpose,  and  I  think  we 
should  continue  it  further  until  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  happens 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  In  reference  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  about  the 
caliber  of  men  going  into  the  Peace 
Corps  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
recent  estimates  of  the  fiscal  1963  budget 
indicating  it  is, going  to  be  out  of  bal- 
ance probably  some  $3  billion  or  $4  bil- 
lion, instead  of  having  a  surplus  of  $500 
million  and  recognizing  we  have  an  ever- 
increasing  problem  In  the  area  of  our 
balance  of  payments,  would  the  gentle- 
man suggest  any  way  that  we  can  in- 
crease taxes  or  something  like  that  to 
pay  for  these  bills.'  This  is  the  doubling 
of  one  agency  in  1  year.  Do  you  not 
feel  that  is  a  rather  drastic  increase  for 
just  1  fiscal  year  in  a  program  of  this 
kind  when  our  fiscal  situation  is  deteri- 
orating so  badly? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  be  glad 
to  try  to  answer  the  gentleman.  This 
was  not  a  1-year  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  operation  has  been  tested 
enough  so  that  Congress  should  double 
the  appropriation  t«  more  than  $63  inil- 
hon? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  that 
was  the  burden  of  the  question  asked  of 
me  by  the  gentleman  who  was  inter- 
rupted before  I  could  answer  him  I 
think  I  can  ar.swrr  you  both  in  this  way 

This  is  nothing  except  what  was  con- 
templated when  the  program  was  first 
starttsj.  As  I  explained  iK-fore,  they  .send 
the.se  youngsters  to  schtwl  and  educate 
them  in  the  language  if  necessary,  and 
give  them  some  indoctrination  as  to  the 
modes  and  customs  and  so  forth  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  arc  to  be  a.s.si«iied 
That  class  lasts  for  a  certain  length  of 
tini'\  I  believe  3  mun'h.s  and  after  that 
they  go  to  work  Then  at  the  end  of 
their  periixi  of  .service  they  are  di.s- 
charijed  so  that  if  you  do  not  educate 
the  next  class  that  is  going  in  on  the 
following  program,  then  the  program 
must  come  to  a  halt 

M.-  GROSES  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
trentleman  vieUP 

Mr  SMITH  of  ViiRinia  I  yield  to  the 
yi'ntlenian  frum  Inwa 

Mr  GROSS  This  is  not  exactly  a 
labor  of  love  on  th*-  part  of  these  people 
Can  the  gentleman  mve  us  any  idea  of 
the  administrative  rn.sts  of  this  auenry? 
These  are  not  all  $9.000-a-year  empi  ly- 
ees;  that  is  the  cost  of  a  volunteer 
What  about  the  rest^ 

Mr  SMIT^  of  Virgin  a  The  .salary 
is  modest  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
administrative  s^-tup  here  m  Washint,'- 
ton,  but  I  expect  like  all  other  adminis- 
trative setups  It  costs  some  money  But 
as  I  say.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  ad- 
ministrative end  of  It 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Sr)eaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  volunteers  get 
$75  a  month  which  is  $900  a  year 
That  IS  their  salary.  The  $9,000  per 
volunteer  includes  all  overhead  costs, 
training,  transportation,  subsistence  al- 
lowances, equipment,  tools,  and  all  other 
expenses 

Mr  SMITH  of  Vircinia  Tliat  would 
all  be  set  forth  in  the  details  of  the  ad- 
ministrative cost.^ 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  is  all 
money  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  and 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan's  question  as  to 
where  it  is  proposed  to  get  the  money 
for  all  these  foreign  aid  programs 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  should  ask  me 
that  question  becau.se  I  have  been  asking 
that  very  question  for  a  lone  Ions  time 
When  the  time  comes  to  discuss  that 
question  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  interrotjated  me  previously  — 
when  the  time  comes  to  answer  that 
question,  I  expect  to  have  a  uood  deal  to 
say  I  am  not  happy  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  financial  afTairs  of  our 
country,  and  that  fact  is  well  known  in 
this  House  of  Representatives.  I  miu'ht 
say,  and  I  do  say  something  about  the 
financial  situation  and   criticize  it  fre- 


quently I  expect  to  have  some  data 
whuh  I  hope  will  convince  the  House 
before  this  .se-ssion  is  over  that  Instead 
of  having  a  surplus  in  1963.  you  are 
yoing  to  have  a  deficit  which  is  going  to 
be  fnuhtening,  and  the  $10  billion  m- 
crea  e  in  the  debt  limit  which  is  now 
be-inu'  asked  for  just  is  not  !H)ing  to  covir 
the  situation 

Mr  CFDKRBERG  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gi  lUieman  yield  briefly'' 

Mr  SMIIH  -f  Viri'inia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  t^entleman.  but  not  to  dlscu.ss 
that  subject  at  th.:s  time 

Mr  CKDERBERG  I  just  want  to  say 
I  h.i\e  the  i:ieat'->t  re.spect  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  and  the  n-cord  that 
he  has  m.Kfe  as  far  as  ttscal  affairs  are 
concerru'd  m  this  House  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  for  the  last  10  years 
But.  I  lu.st  I  .used  this  question  because  it 
has  been  botheriiv-;  me,  when  I  look  at 
fUr  fi.scal  situation  and  then  find  that 
we  are  raising  the  .status  of  one  agency 
and  doublint,'  :t  in  1  year  I  just  think 
It  i^  to'i  fast 

Mr  .'-'MITH  of  Vircinia  I  hope  you 
and  I  both  may  Ket  the  opportunity  to 
disru.ss  these  fiscal  afTairs  at  .some  time 
at  meater  len^-th,  at  a  more  appropriate 
time 

Mr  PILCHER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr    SMITH  of  Virginia      I  yield. 

Mr  PILCHER  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  are  not  starting  the  program 
this  year  This  program  was  started  last 
year,  and  it  was  exjH'Cted  at  the  start  to 
tiain  about  9  000  people  and  that  it 
Would  ro.st  about  what  the  present  bill 
calls  for. 

Al.'nost  everyone  in  Congress  knows 
my  record  on  the  foreign  aid  program 
I  have  been  around  to  these  countries.  I 
have  seen  what  lhe.se  Peace  Corpa  kids 
do  in  this  program  It  does  not  cost  as 
much  as  one  missile  sometimes  costs 
The.se  people  have  nothing  to  sell  but 
themselves  when  they  go  Into  a  country 
like  East  Pakistan,  a  group  of  25  or  35 
of  these  boys  and  girls,  carpenters, 
teachers,  nur.ses,  hvniK  with  these  people. 
seiliuii  America  This  whole  program  is 
a  ramble  for  world  peace  and  to  me  this 
$60  million  IS  well  spent  on  thLs  gamble. 
much  betU'r  spent  than  the  enormous 
amounts  we  hand  out  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  all  around  the  world.  They 
are  out  to  sell  America  I  have  confi- 
dence in  these  kids  I  have  talked  to 
them  They  are  dedicated  boys  and 
girls  We  are  going  to  get  .some  bad 
ar.plcs.  you  cannot  have  9.000  boys  and 
girls  from  every  State  m  the  Union  with- 
out u;ettin«  1  or  2  bad  ones,  but  the 
majority  of  these  kids  are  dedicated, 
trained  boys  and  girls  trying  to  sell 
America  at  the  grassroots  level.  My 
criticism  of  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
that  we  are  not  reaching  the  grassroots 
people.  These  Peace  Corps  boys  and 
girLs  are  reachmg  out  at  the  grassroots 
level.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  gamble. 
I  am  for  it 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr    SMITH  of  Virginia      I  yield. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  understand  the  ad- 
muiistration  is  asking  for  an  increase  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  generally 
get  a  request  for  an  increase,  and  the 
gentleman  and  others  have  done  a  good 
job  keeping  it  down  just  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  the  ad- 
ministration has  come  in  with  a  request 
for  about  $5  billion.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  is  how  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  foreign  giveaway  program,  double 
the  spending  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
all  the  rest  of  these  things.  You  will 
have  on  tomorrow,  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  another  $25  million 
or  $26  million  for  the  United  Nations. 
How  are  the  taxpayers  going  to  support 
all  of  these  expenditures? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  deep 
sympathy  with  the  gentleman's  misgiv- 
ings, which  I  share. 

Mr.  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman 
think  Congress  will  reduce  the  foreign 
giveaway  bill? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  and  I  join  up  on  this 
subject  when  the  time  comes. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  1  Mr.  Findley  1 . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
of  our  foreign  aid  spending  through  the 
years  has  had  the  effect  of  supporting 
and  ix^rpetuating  repressive-type  gov- 
ernments whether  they  be  pro-Com- 
munist or  otherwise.  The  Peace  Corps 
program  is  a  hopeful  contrast  to  the 
usual  type  of  foreign  aid.  It  F>ermits 
person-to-person  contacts  which  have 
the  possibility  of  developing  good  will 
for  the  United  States,  which  is  so  de- 
sirable, and  perhaps  furthering  economic 
progress  in  foreign  countries.  I  suggest 
that  we  finance  the  proposed  increase 
in  the  Peace  Corps  by  reducing  other 
foreign-aid  spending. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  1  Mr.  O'Neill  j. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 
3  or  4  years  ago  handling  the  rule  on 
the  foreign-aid  bill.  At  that  time  I  told 
of  an  instance  I  had  heard  where  a 
group  of  State  E)epartment  employees 
were  being  sent  overseas.  They  had 
worked  in  the  E>epartment  for  about  18 
years.     They  were  grade  10  employees. 

Because  of  their  incompetence  they 
could  not  rise  any  higher.  So  they  were 
.sent  overseas  for  a  period  of  2  years,  and 
were  guaranteed  they  would  get  a  2-point 
increase  rating  when  they  came  back, 
which  would  be  gr&de  12. 

We  all  know  that  was  a  wrong  system 
they  were  using  in  the  State  Department 
at  that  time.  It  was  a  wrong  system 
then,  it  is  a  wroni?  system  now,  if  they 
still  use  that  type  of  system.  We  were 
sending  people  to  foreign  countries  who 
were  unprepared. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  been  for  a 
program  like  the  Peace  Corps  that  has 
been  in  existence  for  only  1  year.  It  is 
a  program  of  St.  Francis,  of  Dr. 
Schweitzer,  and  our  own  doctor,  Tom 
Dooley.  Those  programs  have  always 
been  powerful.  Two  weeks  ago  I  heard 
Mr  Shriver  on  Ulevision,  and  I  think 
he  did  a  tremendous  job.  He  was  able, 
erudite,  learned.  More  than  that,  he  was 
sincere  and  dedicated,  and  I  trust  the 


men  who  are  under  the  leader  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  as  dedicated  and  sin- 
cere as  he  is. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  small  home 
up  in  New  Hampshire.  Across  the  street 
from  me  lived  a  family  known  as  the 
Cronins.  There  were  nine  children.  If 
any  of  you  went  to  school  in  Cambridge, 
Mass..  you  wall  have  heard  of  the  Cronin 
restaurant.  They  ran  a  restaurant  in 
Cambridge,  and  no  one  was  ever  turned 
away  htmgry,  particularly  students. 

One  of  his  children  became  a  priest, 
Father  Thomais  Cronin.  He  is  over  in 
the  Philippines.  He  sent  a  letter  to  a 
group  of  us,  friends  of  his.  I  would  like 
to  read  this  letter  to  you  in  part  because 
I  think  it  is  a  gi-eat  argument  for  the 
Peace  Corj>s.    It  follows: 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Parish, 
Kabankalan.  Neg.  Occ.  November  13,  1961. 

Dear  Friend:  More  thian  300  Peace  Corps 
men  arrived  recently  in  tlie  Philippines. 
The  Impact  of  their  arrival  was  greater  than 
the  Impact  of  the  50-megaton  bomb  ex- 
ploded by  friend  Khrushchev.  And  the  fall- 
out promises  to  be  more  effective  still.  This 
Is  the  first  time  that  a  major  power  has 
crossed  the  ocean  with  books,  not  guns, 
brains  not  bombs,  for  peace  in  order  to  win 
a  war. 

This  Is  the  greatest  export  the  United 
States  has  ever  made.  Better  than  sewing 
machines,  TV  sets,  refrigerators,  tractors,  or 
Jeeps.  All  the  world  loves  the  Irish.  And 
well  they  might.  For  years  the  Irish  have 
been  exporting  the  most  popular  commodity 
on  the  market.  Real  live  human  beings. 
Meetly  priests  and  nuns,  who  In  one  capac- 
ity or  another  end  up  teaching  people  of 
every  shade  of  color  in  the  human  spectrum. 
And  now  the  United  States  Is  catching  on. 
The  best  the  United  States  had  to  offer  for- 
merly was  the  cowboy  with  his  six-gun.  He 
wa^  a  likable  guy.  But  he  always  did  a  lot 
of  shooting.  Out  here  11.000  miles  from 
Boston,  people  get  Impressions  of  America 
which  are  terribly  unjust.  For  most  of  the 
people  out  here.  America  means  Al  Capone, 
Billy  the  Kid,  Marilyn  Monroe,  divorce,  two 
cars  In  the  garage,  and  one  lonesome  baby 
in  an  overstuffed  cradle  In  a  Jumbo-slzed 
house.     They  like  us  all  right. 

A  new  Image  is  taking  shape.  True, 
America  has  been  helping  people  all  over  the 
world  with  food  and  clothing.  But  always, 
we  send  things.  Now  we  are  sending  people, 
people  whom  the  people  of  Asia  can  get  to 
know  as  the  real  Americans.  They  will  eat 
their  food,  they  will  sleep  on  mats  in  nlpa 
huts,  they  will  pet  their  babies.  They  will 
teach  with  their  teachers,  they  will  farm  with 
their  farmers,  they  will  nurse  with  their 
nurses.  One  American  living  in  a  Philippine 
town  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  boatload 
of  com.  A  boatload  of  corn  is  hard  to  di- 
gest, but  a  real  live  American,  him  they 
can  love. 

The  United  States  has  finally  realized  that 
superiority  In  the  realm  of  material  things  Is 
useless  without  the  corresponding  superior- 
ity In  things  of  the  spirit.  To  my  mind 
nothing  typifies  that  new  attitude  more  than 
the  Peace  Corps.  May  their  tribe  Increase. 
Sincerely  In  Christ, 

Father  Thomas  J.  Cronin. 

I  think  that  is  a  tremendous  letter. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  letters  I  have 
ever  read. 

I  trust  the  rule  will  ise-adopted  and  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10700)  to  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10700,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  can  readily  see. 
H.R.  10700,  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  is  short  and  simple.  All  it  does  is 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $63,750,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  on  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  $40 
milhon  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  $30 
million  was  appropriated.  The  author- 
ization requested  this  year  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Peace  Corps,  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1963,  to  have  6,700  volunteers 
in  service  in  comparison  with  the  2,400 
which  will  be  in  service  on  June  30,  1962. 

In  addition,  the  authorization  will  pro- 
vide funds  to  hire  the  1963  crop  of  gradu- 
ates who  will  be  hired  and  trained  in 
July  and  August  1963 — the  first  2 
months  of  fiscal  1964.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  provide  money  to  bring  the 
total  number  of  Peace  CorF>s  volunteers 
to  just  under  the  10,000  mark  by  the 
end  of  August  1963. 

The  Peace  Corps  today  is  a  going  con- 
cern with  698  volunteers  overseas  on 
March  1,  1962,  plus  222  more  in  training, 
making  a  total  of  920.  By  June  30,  1962, 
it  is  planned  to  have  1,200  volunteers 
overseas  and  1,200  more  in  training. 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  first 
volunteers  arrived  overseas  on  August  30, 
1961.  There  has  not  been  time  enough 
for  anyone  to  assess  the  contribution 
which  they  are  making  in  the  countries ' 
where  they  are  serving.  It  is  p>ossible, 
however,  to  say  that  the  reports  so  far 
are  favorable. 

I  know  that  many  who  voted  for  the 
Peace  Corps  last  year  did  so  with  cer- 
tain reservations.  They  believed  that 
the  idea  was  attractive,  but  they  felt 
certain  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would 
really  work.  The  record  of  the  first  year 
of  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
most  reassuring.  Several  of  the  prob- 
lems which  appeared  to  be  most  serious 
a  yeaTr  ago  have  failed  to  materialize. 
Others  have  been  solved  without  diflQ- 
culty. 

One  of  the  matters  that  concerned  all 
of  us  was  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  enough  qualified  volunteers  to  carry 
out  the  program.  The  experience  so 
far  clearly  indicates  that  there  are.  The 
Peace  Corps  had  10,000  applicants  as  of 
June  1,  1961,  and  16,000  on  December 
31,  1961.  Last  January  2.400  applica- 
tions were  received,  and  during  February 
4,000  applications  were  received.     It  is 
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expected  that  the  monthly  trend  in  ap- 
plications will  increase  until  the  end 
of  the  current  academic  year.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  convinced  that  even  after  rigid 
screening,  there  will  be  plenty  of  high 
grade  people  to  meet  Its  requirements. 

There  have  been  appeals  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  on  television  and  the 
radio,  but  these  appeals  have  been- di- 
rected toward  securing  people  with 
specialized  skills.  The  Peace  Corps 
needs  tractor  mechanics  and  bricklayers, 
and  finds  It  more  difBcult  to  establish 
contact  with  these  people  than  it  does 
with  persons  enrolled  in  colleges. 

Another  problem  which  concerned  u.s 
a  year  ago  was  whether  foreign  coun- 
tries would  really  want  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  The  Peace  Corps  is  now  op- 
erating in  12  countries,  and  all  of  these 
countries  have  requested  additional 
volunteers.  Furthermore.  20  additional 
countries  requested  projects  which  the 
Peace  Corps  has  approved.  Still  other 
countries  have  made  requests  which  are 
under  active   consideration. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  been 
popular  in  all  of  the  countries  where  they 
are  serving.  They  have  known  enough 
of  the  language  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion, and  they  have  adjusted  themselves 
to  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  associated.  There  have 
been  no  incidents.  The  lost  postcard  in 
Nigeria  has  been  the  only  widely  pub- 
licized occurrence,  and  it  did  not  refioct 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  volunteer  in- 
volved. It  is  the  consensus  of  our  am- 
bassadors and  the  Department  of  State 
that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
aided  rather  than  impeded  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  E>olicy. 

Last  year  some  apprehension  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  the  Peace  Corps 
would  finance  the  maintenance  and  .sup- 
port of  a  lot  of  U.S.  families  overseas. 
The  record  on  this  point  Is  most  reassur- 
ing. Under  the  law  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers cannot  have  der>endents  overseas  so 
that  the  problem  does  not  exist  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned. 

Volunteer  leaders  are  permitted  to  have 
dependents  with  them,  but  the  number 
of  volunteer  leaders  is  limited  by  law  to 
a  ratio  of  one  leader  to  25  volunteers. 
So  far  there  are  only  20  volunteer  leaders 
altogether:  only  one  of  these  is  married 
and  has  no  children. 

The  Peace  Corps  employees  overseas, 
that  is  those  performing  the  necessary 
administrative  and  support  functions  to 
keep  the  operation  going,  at  present  total 
only  52  employees. 

In  determining  the  financial  require- 
ments of  the  Peace  Corps,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  that  the  one  objective  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  to  maintain  volunteers 
overseas.  Its  function  is  to  provide  peo- 
ple, not  commodities. 

It  is  currently  estimated  that  all  of  the 
$30  million  appropriated  for  fiscal  1962 
will  be  obligated  by  June  30  of  this  year 
and  that  $10  million  will  have  been  ex- 
pended. Nearly  all  of  the  $20  million 
remaining  unexpended  Is  obligated  to 
fund  contracts  with  universities  and  pri- 
vate agencies  which  run  for  a  2 -year 
period. 

As  far  as  the  1962  fund  is  concerned. 
all  will  be  obligated  and  the  unexpended 


balance  will  be  for  firm  contract  com- 
mitments with  universities  and  institu- 
lums. 

The  requirement  for  tlie  $63  750.000 
authorization  for  fiscal  1963  is  made  up 
as  follows: 

It  will  take  $32,390  OCO  U)  finance 
Peace  Corps  projects  which  are  already 
in  of)eration  or  atrreed  to  In  the  12 
countries  wh^^re  the  Peace  Cmps  i.s  oper- 
atint;  at  prest  nt  w  ith  a  total  of  698  volun- 
teers overseas,  it  is  planned  to  have  a 
total  of  2.888  volunteers  at  work  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963.  In  addition,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  ent'-red  into  agreements 
with  20  more  countries  to  supply  1.991 
volunteers  durin^!:  fl.scal  1963  To  the.se 
fliiures  should  be  added  230  volunteers  to 
work  in  projects  which  are  "low  under 
negotiation.  This  means  that  fi  109 
volunteers  w  ill  be  needed  to  fulfill  the 
commitments  already  entered  into  or 
under  nesoti-ition  by  the  Peace  Corps  for 
li.scal  1963 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Peace  Corps 
estimates  that  it  will  require  $31,360,000 
to  finance  additional  requirements  for 
Volunteers  winch  have  not  yet  bt>en  pro- 
:;ramed  or  at.  reed  to. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  going  to  begin 
operations  m  20  new  countries  dunni; 
fiscal  1963  In  the  \2  cr)ir.tr:''s  where 
the  Peace  Coi-ps  is  already  m  bu.siness. 
3  times  as  many  volunteers  have  been  re- 
quested as  v^ere  oii^cuially  provided. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the 
JO  new  countries  will  vvant  more  volun- 
teers than  are  scheduled  at  present. 
P'urthermore.  the  Peace  Corps  v^ant.s  to 
be  ready  to  finance  prosrams  in  addi- 
tional countries. 

Mr  Chairman,  all  of  the  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  Congress  oui^ht  to  give 
the  Peace  Cc  rps  money  necessary  to  con- 
tinue with  the  program  which  it  has 
planned  The  Peace  Corps  has  done  a 
i,'ood  job  wi  h  the  money  already  made 
available,  and  there  is  no  reiust^n  to  fjui  s- 
tmn  the  de  ;re  and  the  ability  of  Mr 
Shriver  and  his  or-anization  to  do  a 
txood  job  next  year.  1  hf  record  of  per- 
formance during  its  fir<;t  year  of  opera- 
tions justifies  the  continued  support  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Peace  Corps 

Mr  FTSH^R.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
t,'entlemar.  vield  fur  a  question"' 

Mr.  MOR<3AN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  T  'xa-s. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  asked  the  question  several  times, 
but  have  not  had  the  information  to  Ki\K 
a  satisfactory  answer,  perhaps  the  :,'en- 
t'.pm.m  can  help  me.  Can  the  gentle- 
man indicate  what  there  is  in  the  mission 
of  the  Peace  Corps  that  could  not  tx* 
accompli.shel  under  the  authority  and 
the  purpose  of  the  mi.ssion  of  so-calltnl 
point  4  under  forei"^n  aid'' 

Mr  MORGAN  The  point-4  pro- 
gram is  strictly  a  program  for  providing 
v.orkinrr  technicians  The.'^e  peopl»\  of 
course,  come  under  the  overall  super- 
vision of  the  State  Dt^partment.  The 
Peace  Corp:,  people  actually  live  with 
the  people  with  whom  they  are  ass<xri- 
ated  They  speak  their  !ant,'uage.  They 
teach  by  do  nt,'.  They  are  not  advi.stTs. 
They  are  workers  Our  technical  a.ssist- 
ance  protrr.im  involves  advising  and 
guiding,  ratlier  than  actually  performin;,' 


work  which  teaches  by  association  and 
example. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
favcr  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguLshed    gentlewoman    from   Ohio 
Mrs    B<iLton1. 

MrN  BOLTON.  Mr  Chairman,  when 
the  Peace  Corps  v^as  first  staited  I  con- 
fess I  vMis  very  dubious  about  it.  They 
were  always  sixjken  of  as  though  they 
were  chikiren  and  that  there  was  not 
any  chance  of  gettin;;  any  judgment  or 
any  training  into  the  Corps.  I  have  fol- 
lovied  it  very  closely  When  I  have  had 
iriticisms  I  have  taken  them  directly  to 
th.e  otiice.  have  sat  down  with  Mr. 
Moyers  or  other  p<H)ple  in  the  ofBce,  or 
ihey  have  come  to  my  office  and  we  have 
diseu.s.sed  It  I  found  that  in  those 
areas  where  they  had  already  heard 
these  criticLsms  they  were  doing  cvery- 
thiriT  tht>y  could  to  eliminate  the  difH- 
euity.  I  tK-lieve  that  out  of  all  the  peo- 
ple overseas  there  have  been  only  four 
who  have  had  to  come  home,  two  for 
health  reasons,  and  that  is  really  a  re- 
markable record. 

I  l:ad  a  letter  very  recently  from  a 
nephew  of  mine  who  was  in  Bangkok. 
He  was  there  when  the  Peace  Corps  con- 
tiniMiu  first  arrived.  He  is  in  a  teach- 
\'.\\.i  capacity,  .sitting  up  a  library  there 
for  Chicago  L'r.iversity.  He  said  all  of 
them  at  the  emba.s.'-y  were  a  little  nervous 
n  anticipation  They  did  not  know 
wlial  thev  people  were  going  to  be  like. 
He  wrote  that  they  came  In  very  quietly 
and  that  they  were  si)oaklnK  the  lan- 
ua  e  Now.  Thai  is  not  the  easiest 
laniniatre  in  the  world.  Many  of  them 
were  cxceeiiiu'^ly  fluent  In  it.  Of  course, 
they  took  tlie  Thai  people  by  storm. 
They  made  no  extra  requests.  They 
l.ved  v^here  they  had  been  billeted 
around  m  the  city.  They  behaved  ex- 
ceedinKly  well.  They  went  right  to  work. 
'Ihry  do  not  have  the  extras  that  State 
IX^[)artm'nt  i>eople  have  and  they  dont 
want  them  They  just  go  over  there 
and  work. 

'Hiey  do  not  have  immunity  and  they 
do  not  want  it  They  want  to  be  Just 
people. 

A  little  to  my  own  sun)ri.se  I  find  my- 
self enthusuu'^tic  about  the  Peace  Corps 
I  Miink  it  is  very  int^^restinv;  to  know  that 
we  now  have  volunteers  in  training  or 
authorized  to  the  number  of  1.163.  I 
also  know  something  about  one  of  the 
places  where  they  get  their  training, 
which  is  up  in  Putney.  Vt  ,  the  Experi- 
ment in  International  Living  Dr  David 
Hovce  is  head  of  that  organization. 
They  tiiemselves  have  some  1.500  or 
more  of  their  own  training  and  purpose 
out  in  various  posts  throuuhout  the 
world  Tlie  trainmir  Peace  Corps  peo- 
ple will  get  there  will  be  quite  prop>er, 
and  they  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
difflcMlties  and  exieencies  tliat  they  must 
m<''-t 

In  .some  of  the  places,  such  as  in  Tan- 
ganyika they  a.sked  for  ene-ineers  That 
meant  somebody  over  18  To  be  an  engi- 
neer you  have  to  be  well  along  In  the 
twenties  We  understand  they  are  do- 
infT  exceedinnly  well  over  there. 

The  Corps  does  not  expect  to  go  along 
without  making  some  mistakes,  without 
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putting  its  foot  into  a  hole  once  in  a 
while.  If  it  does  it  will  be  perfectly 
frank  about  it.  Their  representatives 
will  come  to  us  or  to  others  who  can  help 
them.  They  have  no  compunction  at  all 
:ibout  really  asking  for  information,  par- 
!.;cularly  cntici.sm.  Surely  this  is  a  sign 
of  siinplicity  and  earnestness  of  purpose. 

In  closing  may  I  say  to  Mr.  Shriver 
and  all  his  coworkers  that  I  congratu- 
late them  on  the  work  they  have  done 
and  the  siJiiit  of  true  service  they  have 
fiiieiated  All  gcKxl  luck  in  the  year 
that  lies  ahead,  ard  all  power. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  ^entU-maii  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Fishek  1  such  lime  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr  FISHKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
momenta  ai.'o  I  asked  the  distinguished 
( liairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  I  Mr.  Morc.an  I  what  it  is  that 
members  of  the  .Peace  Corps  are  ex- 
picted  to  do  that  cannot  be  done  under 
point  4  of  foreign  aid.  His  time  expired 
ix'fore  our  colloquy  was  completed,  but 
his  answer  left  considerable  doubt  on 
the  question  of  duplication. 

In  a  recent  publication  entitled  "Aid 
111  Action",  which  describes  how  the 
Inited  States  lenc.s  a  hand  around  the 
lAorld.  it  IS  stated: 

Over  tlie  past  decide  the  United  States  — 
through  technician  i  us  well  as  thr(;ugh 
financial  aid-  has  bren  extending  a  helping 
liand  to  natlims  all  over  tlie  ^;li)be.  nations 
not  blessed  with  th'-  same  developed  rnate- 
rlBl  wealth  or  the  same  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative skills  which  the  United  States 
•■lijoys 

Tlie  booklet  then  outlines,  country  by 
country,  how  Ameiican  technicians  have 
pone  into  the  remote  areas  where  they 
have  been  invited  and  there  taught  na- 
tives how  to  improve  their  lot  by  adopt- 
ing' American  techniques  and  methods. 
For  example,  it  is  stated  that  two  US. 
technicians  were  sent  to  Ecuador.  They 
had  a  double-barreled  job:  first,  working 
with  natives  to  find  a  way  to  control 
su;atoka:  second,  to  train  Ecuadoran 
technicians  who  would  relay  the  in- 
formation to  the  h  inana  farmers. 

A  new  spray,  a  fungicide,  was  devel- 
ojM'd  and  tested,  and  it  was  a  success. 
After  teaching  the  natives  how  to  apply 
the  spray,  the  [xiint  4  technicians 
moved  on  to  other  assignments.  It  was 
a  job  well  done 

In  the  Philippi  les.  point  4  techni- 
cians aided  by  nitives  went  into  the 
rural  areas  to  help  train  local  officials 
and  to  help  start  community  projects 
such  as  small  irrigation  schemes,  salt 
ponds,  water  systems,  improvement  of 
poultry  and  swine,  and  so  forth.  In 
5  years  community  development  proj- 
ects had  sprung  up  in  7,000  communities. 
The  repoit  refer;;  to  a  project  in  Mex- 
ico In  order  to  make  its  extensive  road- 
buildini,'  project  a  success,  Mexico  needed 
technical  personne  .  particularly  workers 
trained  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  heavy-duty  machinery  and 
ecjuipmcnt  for  h.ghway  construction. 
And  so  we  helped  o  ganize  a  school  where 
our  better  knowledge  on  the  subject 
could  be  learned  jy  the  natives.  And 
1  500  students  were  trained  there. 

We  sent  a  tean  of  technicians  to 
Ghana  to  teach  the  natives  how  to  re- 
claim lands  suffering  from  water  short- 


age. The  natives  were  taught  how  to 
build  dams  and  repair  old  ones,  along 
with  access  roads.  Ponds  were  con- 
structed and  both  livestock  raising  and 
farming  benefited  greatly,  according  to 
a  rep>ort  on  that  project. 

There  was  another  point  4  proj- 
ect in  Taiwan :  another  in  Nepal;  another 
in  Libya,  where  improved  techniques  of 
farming  were  installed,  with  good  re- 
sults. 

In  Peru  our  technicians  helped  teach 
natives  better  health  measures,  which 
reduced  the  incidence  of  silicosis  in  the 
mines  from  14  to  4  percent. 

There  was  also  a  project  in  Tunisia, 
another  in  Paraguay,  another  in  Hon- 
duras where  a  roadbuilding  project  was 
a  success.  Point  4  has  been  active  in 
India,  in  Lebanon,  Nigeria,  and  in  scores 
of  other  countries. 

Ethiopia  has  been  aided  by  point  4. 
So  has  Guatemala,  Bolivia.  Persia,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
I  have  referred  to  this  report.  Mr. 
Chairman,  simply  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
tent of  technical  aid  under  point  4 — 
programs  that  have  been  going  on  for 
11  years.  The  technicians,  and  I  under- 
stand there  are  around  3.500  of  them 
overseas  at  this  time — go  out  mto  the 
jungles  and  the  forests  and  the  deserts 
to  teach  people  and  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  They  also  administer  joint 
projects  in  cooperation  with  local 
governments.  I  am  sure  they  do  a  good 
many  things  that  the  youncsters  in  the 
so-called  Peace  Corps  do  no.  do.  But 
it  is  very  plain  that  anything  the  Peace 
Corps  can  do  the  point  4  people  can  do — 
and  thanks  to  more  training,  experience, 
and  maturity — probably  better. 

Now,  just  what  do  we  have  before  us 
here  today?  We  are  being  asked  to  raise 
the  Peace  Corps  authorization  to  $63.75 
million.  This  calls  for  a  vast  expansion 
of  a  program  that  is  admittedly  a  dupli- 
cation of  what  has  been  carried  on  un- 
der ixiint  4  for  a  decade. 

If  point  4  is  a  good  thing,  then  why 
not  expand  it  if  need  be?  Why  create 
and  perpetuate  a  brand  new  agency  to 
do  precisely  what  point  4  is  already  do- 
ing? If  pKJint  4  needs  more  personnel, 
let  that  be  considered.  If  point  4  needs 
more  flexibility  in  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion, let  that  be  considered.  If  point 
4  needs  some  of  the  spirit  of  youth — 
which  we  are  told  distinguishes  the 
Peace  Corps  from  other  programs  doing 
the  same  thing — then  why  not  recruit 
some  young  people? 

Why  do  we  here  in  Congress  support 
new  agencies  that  are  admittedly  un- 
necessary? We  all  know  the  work  of 
the  Peace  Corps  can  be  carried  on  un- 
der point  4  just  as  well  or  better.  Why 
allow  ourselves  to  get  swept  oflf  our  feet 
by  the  glamor  of  something  new  that 
must  have  an  alltime  group  of  cham- 
pion public  relations  people  to  sell  it  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  United  States. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  Surely  it  can  do  some  good,  and 
I  am  sure  it  has  done  some  good.  My 
quarrel  is  with  the  duplication  of  effort, 
the  double  expense  of  maintaining  two 
complete  agencies  to  perform  what  is  or 
can  be  made  to  be  the  same  mission. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  had 
a  Peace  Corps  under  foreign  aid  for  11 


years.  But  it  has  been  called  point  4. 
But  now  we  have  two  Peace  Corps  or- 
ganizations. One  is  in  the  news,  on  ra- 
dio, TV,  movietone,  magazines,  and 
elsewhere.     The  other  is  not. 

Under  the  Peace  Corps  we  are  sending 
millions  of  dollars  abroad  at  a  time  when 
our  gold  resei-ves  are  growing  danger- 
ously low.  We  had  better  think  twice 
before  we  commit  this  country  to  more 
of  this  spending  abroad  when  it  can  be 
avoided  and  when  it  is  for  a  purpose 
that  can  be  accomplished  without  this 
expenditure. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan]. 

Mr.    MONAGAN.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
rise  in  support  of  this  authorization,  H.R 
10700. 

As  some  of  the  other  speakers  have  in- 
dicated, there  were  questions  about  the 
extent  of  this  program  that  occurred  to 
me  when  it  originally  was  proposed  and 
we  voted  the  original  authorization  and 
appropriation.  Those  questions  arose 
because  of  the  rather  intangible  nature 
of  the  program  and  the  somewhat  vague 
outlines  of  a  project  that  had  not  been 
a  matter  of  experience  before  that  time. 
But  I  speak  today  as  one  who  has  seen 
this  program  in  operation,  who  has  seen 
the  people  who  are  administering  it  and 
who  are  working  in  the  field. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  South 
America  last  year.  In  Chile  members 
of  our  subcommittee  visited  some  of  the 
locations  where  members  of  the  Peace 
Coips  were  working.  This  visit  gave  me 
an  understanding  of  the  program  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  type  of  persons  who 
have  been  selected  to  work  in  this  pro- 
gram that  I  never  could  have  received 
from  reading  reports  or  from  hearing 
testimony  in  hearings  back  here  in 
Washington. 

I  found  that  these  men  and  women 
were  dedicated,  they  were  serious  and 
they  were  industrious.  They  were  not 
the  glamorous,  diplomatic  parlor  type. 
They  were  excellent  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  they  had  evoked 
a  warm  and  favorable  response  from  the 
people  with  whom  they  were  working. 

They  were  people  who  had  had  expe- 
rience and  training  in  rather  mundane 
and  simple  activities  here  at  home,  but 
who  in  the  context  of  the  goals  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  country  where  they 
were  working  were  able  to  make  contacts 
with  young  people  and  to  give  them  ex- 
perience with  Americans  and  give  them 
a  training  and  an  education  which  they 
could  not  have  obtained  otherwise.  So 
I  favor  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  this  program. 

I  believe,  too,  that  we  should  give 
credit  here  to  Mr.  Shriver  and  the  others 
who  have  administered  this  program  for 
the  method  of  selection  they  have  fol- 
lowed and  for  the  type  of  people  they 
have  chosen. 

This  Peace  Corps  work  in  the  field  is  a 
demanding  job,  the  kind  of  job  that  can- 
not be  done  by  everyone.  But,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  selected  are  highly 
and  excellently  qualified  to  do  this  kind 
of  work. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  MONAQAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  just  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man for  the  first-hand  report  of  his  ob- 
servations. I  wish  time  would  permit 
the  gentleman  to  talk  for  an  hour  or 
more  about  hu?  experiences.  I  have 
greatly  appreciated  hearing  from  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  in  detail 
about  his  personal  experiences  1\\c 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Latin 
America  has  made  me  prouder  than  ever 
to  be  a  supporter  of  this  program  and 
has  made  me  prouder  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  is  participating  as  one 
of  the  trainmg  Institutions  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  pro- 
gram will  definitely  have  a  valuable  im- 
pact In  spreading  the  proper  imat:e  of 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  you  may 
question  where  it  stands  in  the  .scale  of 
diplomacy  with  reference  to  the  eco- 
nomic aid  programs,  the  military  a.s- 
sistance  program  and  conventional 
diplomacy.  One  might  well  conclude 
that  there  were  lim.its  to  its  possible  ex- 
pansion. But.  I  believe  it  has  demon- 
strated its  usefulness  to  this  point  and 
that  We  are  justified  and  warranted  in 
authorizing  the  amount  that  has  been 
requested  by  the  agencv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  distingui.shed  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr  Gross!  5  minutes 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  looking  at  the  hearings  and  I  do 
not  find  a  breakdown  of  the  salaries 
paid  in  Washingtort»  DC.  The  so-called 
Peace  Corps  was  created  a  year  ago.  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  a 
labor  of  love  and  that  the  volunteers 
would  get  $75  a  month  and  so  on  and  so 
forth:  that  it  would  be  a  very  austere 
program.  Now  we  learn,  as  many  of  us 
suspicloned  then,  that  this  is  a  mighty 
costly  operation:  that  it  is  rocketing 
from  $30  million  last  year  to  nearly  $64 
million,  or  more  than  a  100-percent 
increase. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  also  doubles  the 
personnel  over.seas  and  the  money  for 
training  has  to  be  doubled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and,  of  course, 
somebody  is  digging  up  the  money  to  pay 
for  this  latest  International  venture  to 
allegedly  help  the  downtrodden. 

Now  I  find  in  the  list  of  oversea  sal- 
aries such  as  these: 

The  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  Ghana 
gets  $14,900  a  year— and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  eLse  by  way  of  allowances. 

The  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Ni- 
geria gets  $17,250  a  year— and  I  do  not 
know  how  much  more  by  way  of  allow- 
ances. 

In  the  Philippines  the  head  of  the 
Peace  Corps  gets  $17,250  a  year,  plus 
allowances. 

This  is  not  exactly  a  labor  of  love;  is  it, 
on  the  part  of  those  running  the  show? 


In  Liberia,  the  top  Pooh-bah  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  paid  $16  320.  in  Malaya. 
$16,320;  and  in  India,  the  actmt,'  hi  ad  of 
the  outfit  gets  $15,610  These  salaries 
plus  allowances  for  living  quarters, 
transportation,  and  so  forth 

Remember,  this  is  the  same  Peace 
Corps  that  the  Nation  wiis  t<iki  a  year 
ago  would  accomplish  so  much  and  cost 
so  little 

In  Peru.  Venezuela.  Colombia,  Thai- 
land. El  Salvador.  Tangai'.yika.  and  Iran. 
the  bosses  of  the  Peace  Corp.s  each  get 
$14,900  a  year  and.  of  course,  allowances 
plu.s  trai^^portation  for  themselves  and 
families. 

Never  forget  that  you  were  told  a 
year  aqo  what  a  bare-to-thc-bones.  aus- 
tere enterpri.se  this  would  be  It  had  to 
be  that  way,  the  New  F'rontier  promoters 
said,  if  we  were  to  successfully  east  the 
.spell  of  our  down-to-earth  image  in  all 
the  remote  localities  of  the  world 

Tlie  record  shows  that  it  took  no  more 
than  12  months  to  get  this  show  running 
true  to  form  as  far  a.s  salaries  are  con- 
cerned. The  $1,400  a  month,  plu.s  al- 
lowances paid  to  the  Peace  Coips  direc- 
tors m  Niireria  and  the  Philippines  is  ap- 
parently a6out  par  for  the  New  P'rontier, 
e.>;pecially  when  it  is  noted  that  there 
are  a  total  of  107  Peace  Corps-ites  in 
Nigeria  and  232  in  the  Philippines  Bear 
in  mind  that  in  each  of  these  countries 
there  i.s  a  deputy  director  barfing  more 
than  S12  000  a  year  in  salary 

And  It  IS  even  more  interestmi;  to  note 
that  there  are  36  Peace  Corps-ites  in 
Malaya  where  the  director  draws  down 
$16,320  per  year  and  his  deputy  joins 
in  the  bossing  of  the  $75  per  month 
recruiLs  at  a  .^ahiry  of  $14.66.5 

Rfrently.  I  was  sent  a  clippint^  from 
a  Columbus.  Ohio,  newspaper— a  photo- 
graph which  showed  a  family  bein'.;  sent 
by  the  Peace  Corps  from  Boston,  Mass  , 
to  the  Philippines  The  Peace  Corps 
employee,  John  C.  Cort.  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  nine  children. 
I  have  been  tn.-ing  to  ascertain  what  it 
is  going  to  cost  the  Government  to  edu- 
cate these  nine  children  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  what  it  cost  to  get  them  all 
the  way  from  Boston  to  the  Philippines 
by  plane,  pl'is  their  belon„'ings. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
if  they  attend  the  regular  Philippine 
schools  there  will  be  no  cost  for  their 
education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  surprised  if 
the  Philippines  is  runnmg  free  schools 
for  foreigners. 

Mr  MORGAN  Tlicre  are  many  Eng- 
li.sh-.speakmg  schools  m  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlie  gentleman  means 
there  is  no  tuition  cost'!' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  information  I 
have  is  that  there  is  no  tuition  if  they 
attend  the  regular  schools  in  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  can  explain  it  to  the 
gentleman  but  you  cannot  make  hun 
understand  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
Tentleman  from  Ohio  could  slied  much 
lit;ht  on  this  subject,  either. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS     Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HAYS.     All  I  said  was:  'You  can 
explain  it  to  him  but  you  cannot  make 
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him  understand  it  if  he  docs  not  want 
to  ■• 

Mr     GROSS       The    gentleman    from' 
Ohio  always  has  all  the  an.<?wers  to  all  the 
questions  that  heve  ever  been  asked  by 
anyb<xly,  any  place,  any  time. 

Mr   HAYS     Thank  you. 

Mr  GROSS  And  so,  having  inserted 
himself  Into  this  di.scu.ssion  on  a  per- 
sonal ba.sis.  I  would  like  to  nominate  the 
fenthman  from  (^hio  for  the  5-H  Club: 
Hell.  How  He  Hates  Hiin.self. 

Mr  Chairman,  all  I  want  to  say  In 
conclusion  Is  I  am  opposed  to  a  100- 
percent  increa.so  in  sjx'nding  on  the  so- 
called  P«'Hce  Corps  I  do  not  think  this 
organization  has  had  time  to  prove  It- 
self There  is  no  reason  why  Congress 
should  run  this  appropriation  from  $30 
million  to  nearly  $64  million. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
.5  m'nutes  to  the  pentleman  from  New 
Jersey   'Mr    Gali  achfr  ' 

Mr  GAI.I.AGHP:r.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  supp')rt  of  the  bill.  I  believe  the 
question  of  why  the  amount  has  been 
raised  to  $63  752,000  can  best  be  ex- 
l^lained  by  what  the  rentleman  from 
Vir.inia  Mr  Smith!  .«:ald  earlier,  and 
what  Mr  Shriver  stated  l)ofore  the 
C'mmittee 

This  first  year  there  were  profframs 
for  5  000  volunteers  for  a  2-ypar  period. 
If  the  program  is  to  continue  then  It  be- 
comes nece.ssary  for  an  additional  5,000 
younu  people  to  be  in  training?  so  that 
the  program  can  have  continuity.  It  is 
like  a  junior  collcL-e  where  there  will  be 
a  continuation  and  a  continuity  of  stu- 
dents progre.s.sin>,'  tlirough  both  years. 

The  question  was  a.sked  earlier  as  to 
what  contribution  this  was  making  to- 
ward a  reduction  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  mi..:ht  sUitc  that  tlie  greatest 
portion  of  this  money  is  expended  here 
m  the  United  States.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  money  is  spent  in  training, 
care,  and  feeding  of  the  volunteers. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  said  he 
thought  this  was  a  labor  of  love.  This  is 
a  labor  of  love  for  tlie  volunteers  who 
are  participating  in  it. 

It  IS  a  labor  of  love  alone  for  country. 
I  kiKVA  liitre  aie  all  sorts  of  criticisms 
liial  have  been  leveled,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  even  those  who  supported 
the  program  last  year  with  great  res- 
ervation, and  many  of  those  who  did  not 
support  tlie  program  with  sincere  res- 
ervations, have  recognized  that  the 
people  involved  in  this  program  are  do- 
irv;  a  dedicated  stTvice  to  their  country. 

I  tliink  this  Congress  can  best  ex- 
tmphfy  iLs  tiianks  and  Its  faith  by 
t  ndorsing  continuation  of  the  program 
in  tile  amounts  sought  in  the  bill. 

There  are  professionals  connected  with 
the  program.  But  by  and  large  they  are 
people  who  are  on  a  voluntary  basis  who 
are  offering  their  .services  to  their  coun- 
try for  2  years  The  professionals  con- 
nected with  it  set  an  excellent  example 
of  dedicated  civil  servants.  They  give 
iinrimchingly  of  their  time  and  service 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  their 
employment. 

I  miuht  aLso  .say  that  for  the  Director 
of  liie  program  It  is  a  labor  of  love.  He 
i^  .serving  without  salary  and  rendering 
us  outstanding'  service.  I  might  say  also 
he   has  endowed   this  program   with  a 


spirit  of  courage,  of  determination,  and 
with  a  great  desire  to  give  a  part  of  his 
life  to  the  Nation  s  needs.  His  example 
lias  created  an  esprit  de  corps  that 
.sliould  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  foreign  lands. 

With  regard  to  the  question  raised 
concerning  the  housing  program  for 
tlie.se  foluntt'crs,  I  must  point  out  that 
they  live  as  the  people  do  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  seizing.  With 
re^'ard  to  anothe  •  question,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  in  F»  bruary  4.000  applicants 
asked  to  .serve  as  volunteers  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  They  were  of  the  overall  high- 
est quality  of  people  that  have  yet 
sounht  to  serve. 

Many  of  the  volunteers  under  this 
program  are  ser/mg  in  a  teaching  ca- 
pacity. That  is  why  it  is  necessary  for 
the  bill  to  be  passed  in  the  amount  we 
are  requesting  so  that  this  program  may 
be  .scheduled  for  the  coming  school  year. 
In  reply  to  the  previous  gentleman,  this 
program.  I  may  add,  differs  from  the 
technical  assistance  point  4  program,  in 
that  these  people,  these  volunteers,  are 
training  others  rather  than  providing 
technical  service^. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  reaction 
to  the  Peace  Coi  ps  in  this  country — its 
initial  reception  in  an  atmosphere  of 
skepticism,  or  of  conditional  supf>ort 
based  uc>on  optiaiistic  hopes,  and  how 
this  has  been  transformed,  in  all  but  a 
few  cases,  to  enthusiastic  acceptance 
based  upon  actueJ  experience.  It  is  even 
more  striking  to  llnd  this  transformation 
taking  place  ovei.'-eas.  and  en  the  part  of 
some  of  America  s  most  severe  critics. 

Support  for  t:ie  Peace  Corps,  which 
was  reserved  at  first  to  the  traditional 
friends  of  the  Ignited  States,  has  now- 
spread  to  other  countries  and  to  every 
segment  of  their  populations.  The  press, 
as  well  as  government  officials,  has  been 
generous  in  its  praise.  The  Tanganyika 
Standard  says  of  the  Volunteers ; 

Their  experience  here  will  contribute  in  no 
Email  measure  tc  Uie  sound  shaping  of 
Afro- American  rchalonshlps.  •  •  •  We  need 
tlie  Peace  Corps. 

Vice  President  Palaez  of  the  Philip- 
pines asserted : 

It  may  be  that  li.  Is  Just  such  a  type  of  as- 
sUUince,  rendered  without  any  reference  to 
the  cold  war.  that  mny  yield  rich  dividends 
In  wUinlnK  friendship  and  sympathy  for  the 
free  wurld  from  the  uncommitted  nations. 

It  is  impKJssible  to  measure  the  impact 
of  the  Peace  Corps  upon  the  grassroots 
elements  of  the  population  in  these  and 
other  countries.  But  It  is  certain  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  brought  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  United  States  to  people 
and  to  places  where  little  or  no  Aware- 
ness at  all  has  existed  until  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  evidence 
of  this — more  dramatic  than  any  enthu- 
siastic editorial  of  speech  by  an  official — 
is  the  fact  that  every  single  country 
which  has  received  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers has  already  requested  more  of 
them. 

This  is  a  degree  of  whole-hearted  sup- 
port which  few  American  programs  have 
achieved  in  so  short  a  time.  If  the 
Peace  Corps  can  continue  to  merit  this 
support  In  the  future  as  it  has  in  tne 
past — and   I  aip^  convinced  that  it  can 


and  will — it  will  have  added  a  significant 
new  dimension  to  American  foreign 
policy,  and  one  which  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  and  to  support  ourselves. 

There  are  hundreds  of  comments 
along  the  same  line,  and  I  think  what  we 
should  look  forward  to  Is  the  spirit  that 
is  being  implanted  by  these  volunteers 
who  come  back  to  the  United  States  bet- 
ter educated,  better  equipped,  and  in  a 
better  position  to  go  forward  in  accept- 
ing their  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in 
this  country.  They  will  also  leave  in 
the  country  they  have  visited  a  small  bit 
of  America,  an  acorn  of  American 
understanding  and  friendship  that  will 
grow  to  a  mighty  oak  of  better  under- 
standing between  nations.  They  are 
instilling  their  friendship  and  under- 
standing among  those  who  in  future 
generations  will  take  the  helm  of  leader- 
ship in  the  host  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  serving 
our  country  well,  it  is  making  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  a  better  under- 
standing in  this  troubled  world. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  tlie  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DurnoI. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  body 
would  deny  that  I  am  a  conservative.  I 
am  just  as  interested  in  balancing  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  anyone  on  this  floor.  However,  I 
think  this  Peace  Corps  concept  is  a  good 
concept.  I  supported  the  bill  last  year, 
and  I  think  it  deserves  our  fm-ther  sup- 
port this  year. 

I  think  that  the  development  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  a  great  tribute  to  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver.  I  have  discussed  tliis 
matter  with  him  on  several  occasions. 
I  think  it  is  economically  sound,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  double  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  Corps  which  is  exporting 
Americanism  and  not  dollars  to  line  po- 
litical pockets.  I  would  be  happy  to 
double  this  expenditure  as  long  as  it 
carries  out  the  program  that  is  being 
presently  carried  out.  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  we  should  be  doing  in 
America. 

So,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  again  happy 
to  support  the  Peace  Corps  this  year,  and 
I  only  hope  that  Mr.  Shriver  will  con- 
tinue to  handle  it  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue in  the  same  vein  that  it  is  now- 
traveling. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  !Mr.  Devine]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  last  year  I  was  one 
of  the  nearly  100  Members  that  opposed 
the  Peace  Corps  bill.  I  have  not  con- 
cluded at  this  time  to  change  my  opin- 
ion. However,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  about  the  operation  of 
the  Corps  as  I  have  witnessed  it  during 
the  past  year  of  its  operation.  As  you 
know,  last  year  the  vote  was  to  make 
this  a  permanent  organization.  Many 
of  us  were  opposed  to  that  procedure, 
because  we  thought  it  should  have  a  trial 
run.  And,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  have,  of  coui^^,  been  areas  where 
I  think  it  has  been>fcibarrassing  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  ye^  on  the  other 
hand.  I  think  we  are  uslpg  a  unique 
approtich  here,  one  that  has  been-  long 


coming,  one  that  has  been  long  overdue, 
and  that  is  that  we  should  approach 
this  international  program  on  a  people- 
to -people  basis  and  not  on  a  government 
ofiBcial  basis;  on  a  down-to-earth  basis, 
where  people  understand  each  other. 

Last  February  I  directed  a  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Shriver, 
and  suggested  to  him  that  perhaps  he 
should  utilize  a  great  wealth  of  talent 
in  this  country  not  now  used;  senior  citi- 
zens, persons  that  are  retirees  or  near 
retirement  age,  who  possess  a  tremen- 
dous wealth  of  knowledge,  maturity,  and 
judgment,  which  I  think  could  be  quite 
helpful  in  a  program  of  this  nature.  I 
am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  say  that 
I  would  support  a  doubling  of  the  ap- 
propriation and  a  doubling  of  the  volun- 
teers in  this  program,  but  I  think  in  this 
area  the  senior  citizens,  persons  that 
have  been  retired  either  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  that  do  have  this  tremen- 
dous wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge 
and  maturity  of  judgment,  could  be 
utilized,  which  could  also  help  to  remove 
this  onerous  characterization  such  as 
"kiddy  corps'  or  "youth  corps."  be- 
cause America  can  be  served  by  all  walks 
of  life  and  from  each  category.  I  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  the  Director  to 
the  effect  that  he  is  aware  of  the  con- 
tribution that  the  senior  citizens  could 
make  to  this  effort  and  that  they  are 
advertising  in  periodicals  to  try  to  at- 
tract volunteers  in  this  age  category. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Seely- 
BrownJ. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  year  ago,  when  we  were  considering 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  earlier  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order,  a  number  of  us 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  myself 
included,  had  some  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  program  and  as  to  the 
possibilities  for  its  success. 

Today,  we  can  judge  by  the  results  to 
date  and  by  the  prospects  for  the  period 
ahead,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  can  be 
fairly  said  that  the  Peace  Coi-ps  is  a 
success. 

Tlie  bill  which  w-e  have  vmder  consid- 
eration (H.R.  10700)  was  reported  out 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  our  committee, 
which  is  evidence  of  the  evaluation  by 
each  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  results  which  have  been  achieved. 

We  made  no  changes  in  the  bill  as 
introduced  by  our  chairman.  We  ap- 
prove the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1963 
of  $63,750,000,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$23,750,000  over  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  this  year. 

This  appropriation  will  enable  the 
Peace  Corps  to  have  6,700  men  and 
women  in  service  overseas  or  in  training 
by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
Peace  Corps  therefore  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enter  into  contracts  for  and  the 
training  of  3,670  additional  volunteers 
during  the  summer  of  1963. 

Wisely,  I  believe,  the  term  of  service  of 
each  volunteer  will  remain  for  the  pres- 
ent at  2  years.  What  should  be  done 
later  on  this  point  can  be  determined  by 
the  results. 

The  Peace  <^rps  has  volunteers  now- 
in  12  countries,^'ho  have  asked  for  them. 
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and  there  are  presently  698  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  these  host  countrus  In 
addition,  sunvmer  projects  involvmi?  .i 
total  of  nearly  2.000  volunteers  will  be 
implemented  in  20  other  countr:es.  who 
have  requested  their  .services  Candi- 
dates for  most  of  these  project.^  ah>\idy 
are  in  training.  Volunteers  are  bein<j 
recruited  at  the  rate  of  about  2  000  a 
month. 

Thus,  programs  involvin','  4  879 -volun- 
teers have  been  put  into  operation  or 
are  firmly  planned  in  3J  countries 

This,  I  think  everyone  will  agree  is  a 
Kood  start 

The  thinais  about  which  many  of  us 
were  apprehpn.slve  a  year  auo  have  not 
happened  Other  pos.sible  difficulties 
have  been  avoided,  or  if  they  did  .nis.^ 
have  been  handled  in  stride 

It  may  be  that  the  Peace  Corp.s  is  .i 
real  pionf^i-r  in  demonstratin'.:  fiisthand 
that  the  ideal  of  all  of  our  foreit-n  aid 
objectives,  people-to-people  asM.stance. 
can  be  achieved. 

The  flr.=.t  yMr  of  activity  surely  pomt.s 
to  this,  and  of  this  all  .America i\.s  can  be 
proud. 

The  Peace  Corp.'^  has  shown  m  a  .small 
way  what  it  can  do.  It  has  rained  the 
rii'ht  to  be  continued  as  this  bill  pro- 
poses 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr  Johnson! 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  m  supoort  of  H  R 
10700 — the  Peace  Corps  bill  Last  year 
I  had  the  privilege  of  cosponsoring  the 
original  Peace  Corps  m-^a.^uie  I  pre- 
dicted at  that  time  the  Peace  Corns  if 
properly  organized  and  soundly  de- 
veloped, would  make  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  nred.> 

It  has  been  my  longtime  conviction 
that  a  corps  of  youth  in  overseas  projects 
could  render  a  most  needed  and  sit^nifl- 
cant  .service  abroad.  Particularly  in  thi^ 
developing  programs  of  health,  cdu.-a- 
tion,  agriculture,  and  small  industries  at 
the  village  level,  such  youth  could  pro- 
vide the  missing  link  between  hi::hly 
specialized  knowledge  and  tlie  need  to 
bring  thi.s  knowhow  into  actual  practice 
by  villagers.  These  youths  could  inderd 
become  the  most  e.Tective  earner^-  of  our 
best  America  imaue  abroad 

Gentlemen,  this  has  come  to  pass.  We 
are  receiving  an  ever-increasing  demand 
for  our  Peace  Corps.  I  had  the  privilr^e 
to  watch  them  at  work  last  fall  when  I 
visited  East  Pakistan  May  I  say  all  of 
us  owe  these  fine  young  people  a  rousintr 
salute  From  various  parts  of  the  world 
I  have  letters  recommending  the  uork  of 
the  Corps  and  its  able  Director  Sargent 
Shriver 

How  well  some  of  us  can  remember  a 
year  ago.  when  articles  regarding  tiff- 
Peace  Corps  bore  such  titles  as  Poten- 
tial for  Tragedy. ••  'Will  the  Peace  Corps 
Be  Too  Young''"  -Mi.sgivings,"  'Pitfalls.' 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
But  today.  I  am  proud  to  say  we  have 
a  growing  corps  of  well  trained  and 
properly  motivated  American  youth 
serving  hand  in  hand  with  village  peo- 
ple who  themselves  welcome  this  addi- 
tional help  on  then-  most  pressing  prub- 
.ems  and  have  furtlicred  a  new  clim.ate 


of   international   goodwill  and  cooj>era- 
tion 

Tiie  Peace  Corps  reflects  at  every  level 
of  involvement  such  basic  concepts  as 
mutual  trust,  human  dignity,  sacred 
leadership,  and  helpintr  people  help 
themselves  In  short,  I  belu-ve  the  Peace 
Corps  reflects  the  best  of  our  American 
traditions  in  community  building  with- 
out the  intention  of  ini,  o.-ing  any  of  our 
vi!'::"s  or  institutions  upon  other.s  Their 
tiue  effectiveness  has  been  shown  by  its 
sbility  in  helping  people  in  other  lands 
to  acliievr  their  own  best  values  in  com- 
munity d''\eIopment 

I  sincerely  believe  the  Peace  Corps  is 
our  finest  forelL'n-aid  program,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  cospon.sored  this  meri- 
torious measure  at'ain  this  year. 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl-^nian  vield'' 

Mr  JOHNSON  ot  Mar>land  I  viel.i 
to  the  gentleman  from  Califofni.i 

Mr  HIKSTAND  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman's sincentv  and  I  understand  that 
he  has  made  a  personal  inspection  of  a 
number  of  these  thin?s  However,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  an  answer  yet  to 
my  question  as  to  just  what  the  Peace 
Corps  is  doing,  conrretely  tabulated  and 
totaled,  so  th.u  we  know  and  can  get 
our  teeth  into  this  problem  and  find  out 
just  how  the>  are  producing  and  in  what 
detail 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question,  they 
have  a  broad  program  They  have  S'^S 
volunteers  now  m  12  host  countries,  .m- 
otiier  2  190  are  in  training  or  eniennii 
training  by  August  31.  1962  In  addition, 
tiie  Peace  CoriJS  has  agreed  to  implement 
by  this  summer  projects  involving  a  total 
of  some  2,000  volunteers  requested  by 
20  other  countries.  Some  of  our  volun- 
teers are  teachers,  others  farmers,  .some 
carpenters,  .some  Jiealth  educators  ai;d 
sanitary  workers,  home  economic  ex- 
perts, and  so  forth.  We  could  list  an 
endless  scries  of  functions  I  would  re- 
spe^-^t fully  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  could  find  a  great  list 
of  projects  on  pages  65  through  96.  in- 
clusive, in  the  enlight'-ning  book  Peace 
C.-.rps 

Mr    JUDD      Mr    Chairman,    will    ihe 
genrleman  yield '' 

.Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  I  -.uld 
to  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  member  of 
trK-  eommittee 

Mr  JUDD  May  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  look  on  pa?e 
13.5  of  the  hearings.  There  is  h.sted  the 
categories  of  workers  which  include 
nurses,  medical  technicians,  agriculiura! 
forestry,  which  is  the  second  largest 
home  economist',  and  teachers 

Mr.  CHIPKRFIEI.D  Mr  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  tiie  di.stingui.sluvl 
genth man  from  Minnescjla   1  Mr.  Ji-nn  I 

Mr  NORBLAD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemi.n  from  Minne.sota  yield' 

Mr  JUDD  I  yielrl  to  the  gentleman 
from  OrckTon 

Mr  NORBLAD  Mr  Chairman  I  sup- 
port this  legislation 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Chan  man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  *> 

Mr.  JUDD  I  ;  .rid  t  .  the  -/•  .tl.  man 
from  Illinoi.^. 


^Tr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
suppoit  of  thi.s  bill  to  continue  the  life  of 
the  Peace  Corps 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  choice  of 
letting  the  Peace  Corps  continue  to  op- 
erate or  putting  It  out  of  business.  Basi- 
cally. It  IS  that  simple  I«ast  year  at  this 
time  many  voiced  skeptici.sm  of  this  pro- 
u'ram  It  was  certainly  a  porxi  idea,  but 
many  \Temt'ers  felt  that  it  was  not  prac- 
tical     They  said  it  wmuIcI  not  work. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  .-^ee  the  F'l  ace  Corps  In  op- 
eration We  know  now  tliat  its  membeis 
are  .serious,  well  trained,  dedicated  pub- 
he  servants  determined  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  their  country.  These 
are  di  dicated  yountr  and  older  citizens  of 
this  Nation  who  want  to  bring  about  a 
better,  a  more  productive,  and  a  peace- 
ful world 

The  Peace  Corps  has  olready  written  h 
proud  record  even  m  its  first  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  today  there  are  781 
volunteers  oversi  ns  and  by  late  fall  there 
w  ill  be  4,100  in  training  or  overseas.  This 
IS  certainly  a  clear  picture  of  what 
American  ingenuity  and  hard  work  can 
achi've  m  3C5  days  In  this  short  time 
tlie  Place  Cori)s  has  taken  a  positive  ste;' 
forward  through  its  action.s— to  prove 
t  )  th.ose  throughout  the  world  that 
America  is  .sincere  m  its  declarations  for 
peace.  They  are  proving  that  the  pio- 
neering spirit  'that  forged  this  great 
country  from  the  wilderne.ss  is  .still  prev- 
alent m  its  citizenry  This  year  the 
F^-ace  Corps  is  asking  for  a  budget  of 
*:63  75  million 

This  IS  double  wlat  they  asked  for 
last  .\ear  The  Ptace  Corps  asked  for 
S40  million  and  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated ?30  million  With  this  $30  million, 
the  Peace  Corps  will  put  5,000  volunteers 
m  the  field  by  tlie  end  of  this  year.  What 
tliey  are  askm-  for  this  year  is  the  au- 
thority to  add  anotlier  5,000  volunteers 
so  tliey  will  ha\e  a  repeat iiv  cycle  for 
the  comuu'  year 

The  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
operating  in  13  countries  today  and  by 
the  end  of  the  ne.xt  fiscal  year,  it  is 
planned  that  operations  will  t>e  underway 
in  30  loreivn  nations  The.se  volunteers 
are  not  technical  advisers  who  go  Into 
a  liost  country  and  tell  a  farmer  how 
to  run  his  farm  No  they  are  farmers 
themselves  who  wnrk  side  by  side  with 
their  host  country  counterpart  to  help 
show  those  in  need  how  to  increase  their 
individual  statures  Tins  is  not  a  give- 
away program  m  any  sense  of  the  term 
We  are  not  exportim:  dollars  ihrounh 
the  Peace  Corps,  we  are  exporting  Amer- 
icans witli  kiiuw-husv  and  the  frontier 
spirit  to  help  others  no'  as  fortunate  as 
ourselves 

I  have  a  creat  per.-onal  interest  m 
the  Peace  Corps  for  many  reasons 
There  are  62  \olunteers  from  Illinois 
serving  overseas  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
of  which  there  are  3  from  my  district 
Aside  from  the  volutiteers,  tlic  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  R.  Sargent 
Shnver  Jr  .  is  a  fellow  Illmoisan  Those 
of  us  m  Illinois  are  most  proud  of  his 
a' i.:- vements  duniu:  the  past  year  in 
makiU«  t'u.s  idea  work.  He  has  shown 
real  executive  ability  coupled  with  vision, 
courage,  und  determinauon      The  suc- 


cess of  the  Peace  Corps  is  in  great  meaf- 
ure  a  tribute  to  his  faith  in  the  Ideal 
of  international  cooperation  on  the  work- 
ing level — field  diplomacy  in  the  best 
sen.se. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  sponsor  of  the  Peace  Corps  bill 
last  year.  Mr.  Shriver.  the  members  of 
the  Corps  have  justified  our  confidence 
m  them  r 

This  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  I  urge  that  this 
House  grant  the  necessai-y  authority  for 
the  Peace  Corps  to  swing  into  high  gear 
this  year, 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
to  authorize  appropriation  of  $63,750,000 
for  the  Peace  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1963 
has  been  well  described  and  discussed 
and  I  think  very  constructively.  Not 
much  more  needs  to  be  said.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  new  program.  It  is  an 
expansion  of  an  existing  program  that 
had  been  in  operation  5  years  or  more. 
Last  year  we  gave  it  greater  stature, 
broader  scope,  a  new  and  more  attrac- 
tive name,  more  funds,  greater  resources, 
and  a  clearer  mandate.  It  is  a  real 
source  of  gratification  that  Mr.  Shriver 
and  his  associates  and  the  volunteers 
have  done  so  well  in  developing  this  pro- 
gram, the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  several 
years  had  been  urging  the  executive 
branch  to  do  In  our  committee  report 
on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  we 
said: 

It  would  be  of  very  great  value  not  only 
In  creating  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
United  States  but  also  In  promoting  sound 
and  basic  Improvements  in  economic  devel- 
opment if  more  places  for  such  young  people 
were  found  in  oversea  operations.  The  com- 
miltee  believes  that  the  United  States  is 
falUiiK  to  utilize  one  of  Its  Important  afisets 
by  not  developing  a  program  for  using  such 
.'ervlces 

There  were  several  hundred  young 
Americans  with  agricultural  back- 
grounds working  in  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
various  other  underdeveloped  areas, 
usually  in  teanxs  of  two.  But  they  were 
sort  of  lost  or  neglected  in  the  midst  of 
our  bigger  programs  of  building  dams 
and  dynamos,  fertilizer  plants,  and 
highways  and  bridges.  Americans  do 
well  with  the  tangibles.  But  we  have 
repeat<>dly  urged  those  carrying  on  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  intangibles,  the  personal  fac- 
tor in  our  relations  with  other  peoples. 
All  along  we  have  needed  more  people, 
not  so  obviously  tagged  as  agents  of  a 
big  and  powerful  government,  to  go  into 
rural  areas  of  other  countries  aftd  work 
at  the  grassroots  levels  with  the  people 
and  their  problems^problems  of  health, 
education,  transportation,  growing  of 
food,  use  of  machinery,  and  so  forth — 
to  help  people  just  because  we  Americans 
are  interested  in  people  and  their  well- 
being. 

Governments  are  big  and  impersonal 
and  distant  and  rigid.  And  they  are  sus- 
pect in  these  parts  of  the  world.  Most 
of  them  have  not  known  good  govern- 
ments of  their  own.  And  those  who  for 
years  were  under  outside  powers  were 


not  too  well  disposed  toward  or  trustful 
of  the  colonial  governments  of  the  "West. 
But  something  happens  to  people  in- 
side, there  is  a  very  different  reaction, 
when  a  person  from  another  country 
comes  and  lives  close  to  them  and  works 
with  them,  a  person  who  is  not  trying  to 
throw  his  weight  around,  or  to  impress 
them  with  his  power  or  wealth,  or  to 
impose  his  will,  but  who  sits  down  with 
them  and  says,  "What  are  your  prob- 
lems? They  are  ours  too.  How  can  we 
work  together  to  meet  your  human 
needs  on  the  everyday  level?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  administration,  from  the  Presi- 
dent down,  for  having  the  imasination 
and  the  initiative  to  expand  and  de- 
velop this  program.  He  lifted  it  up  so 
that  it  quickly  caught  the  attention  and 
support  of  our  people,  especially  the  at- 
tention of  our  youth,  and  gave  it  the 
better  place  that  it  deserves  in  the  total 
overall  efforts  we  are  making  overseas. 
When  the  proposal  came  up  last  year 
several  main  questions  were  properly 
raised.  One:  What  would  be  the  reac- 
tion of  countries  to  which  these  volun- 
teers were  to  go?  The  answer  is,  over- 
whelmingly good.  Not  a  one  of  the  12 
countries  where  the  Peace  Corps  is  work- 
ing has  raised  any  serious  objection  or 
asked  it  to  leave.  Twenty  more  countries 
will  be  sent  volunteers  under  this  bill. 
Still  others  have  asked  that  the  program 
be  extended  to  include  them.  The  Di- 
rector has  been  wise  in  not  trying  to  go 
faster  than  suitable  personnel  can  be 
selected  and  trained. 

The  next  question  was,  What  would 
be  the  response  of  the  youth  of  America 
to  this  program?  It  has  been  fine.  Any- 
body who  knows  our  youth,  and  older 
people  too,  never  had  any  doubt  that 
they  would  respond  magnificently  to  a 
call  to  give  their  time  and  skills  and 
effort  sacrificially  to  help  people  in  need, 
of  whatever  race  or  country  or  culture. 
It  gives  them  a  deep  sense  of  usefulness 
to  be  able  to  play  a  constructive  and  im- 
portant part,  in  a  world  where  so  many 
things  seem  to  be  going  wrong. 

A  third  main  question  was,  How  would 
the  volunteers  perform  in  the  field? 
Would  they  adjust  satisfactorily  to  such 
new  and  strange  and  distant  situations? 
Would  they  be  able  to  go  out  from  our 
coUeges  and  cities,  our  farms,  and  in- 
dustries, and  make  a  go  of  it  living  on  a 
very  simple  scale  in  villages,  or  small 
schools,  in  primitive  surroundings,  away 
from  the  speed  and  comforts  of  Amer- 
ican life,  and  so  forth?  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  already  at  hand.  Most 
of  them  have  adjusted  very  well. 

One  of  the  things  we  probably  should 
have  foreseen  but  did  not  quite  antici- 
pate is  the  greater  need  and  opportunity 
in  this  program  for  what  they  are  call- 
ing middle-level  manpower.  College- 
trained  folks  we  always  knew  would  be 
needed  and  would  have  an  important 
place. 

But  sometimes  college  folks,  with  all 
their  idealism  and  dedication,  have  not 
had  much  practical  experience  in  work- 
ing with  their  hands.  And  in  many 
situations  the  great  need  is  for  the  skills 
that  people  in  the  shops  and  on  the 
farms  of  America  have,  F>eople  who  have 


not  realized  what  they  have  to  contribute 
to  their  country,  other  than  by  paying 
taxes  or  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

So  there  is  a  shift  in  the  recruiting 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  They  are  looking 
for  and  taking  in  more  and  more  peo- 
ple who  know  how  to  make  a  diesel 
engine  run  or  how  to  lay  bricks  or  work 
as  carpenters  to  help  build  better  build- 
ings, all  sorts  of  manual  skills  that  every- 
day Americans  have  in  abundance.  Per- 
sons with  less  than  college  training  are 
discovering  there  is  a  need  and  an  im- 
portant role  for  them  in  this  program. 
They  can  go  abroad  and  make  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  other  peoples 
and  to  their  own  country  by  sharing  skills 
that  do  not  require  college  degrees. 

We  also  have  in  the  Peace  Corps  many 
who  are  not  just  youth.  If  you  look  on 
page  135  of  the  report,  you  will  find  there 
are  6  already  at  work  who  are  over  60 
years  old.  This  is  an  answer  in  part 
to  the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Devine],  regarding 
maximum  use  of  even  elderly  people, 
who  have  particular  skills  or  abilities  or 
have  demonstrated  in  their  past  work 
records  special  capacity  to  adjust  to  or 
serve  in  this  kind  of  unusual  situation. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  agency  of  our 
Government  that  is  using  as  well  as  the 
Peace  Corps  this  middle  level  of  skill 
that  we  have  in  our  country  in  such 
abundance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  Peace  Corps 
doing  that  the  missionaries  have  not 
been  doing  through  the  years,  at  no  cost 
to  the  Government? 

Mr.  JUDD.    There  is  practically  noth- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  is  doing  that  mis- 
sionaries have  not  been  doing  in  one 
place  or  another,  to  one  extent  or  an- 
other.    I  can  speak  of  that  with  a  cer- 
tain   amount    of    personal    knowledge. 
Missionarifes  often  work  in  even  more 
remote  and  difiBcult  areas.    They  come 
even  closer  to  the  general  papulation. 
But  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
do  many  things  that  the  Peace  Corps 
can  do,  or  as  quickly.     The  church  mis- 
sions, or  the  American  Mission   to  the 
Lepers,   or   the'Overseas  Blind,   CARE, 
World   Neighbors,   World   Literacy,   the 
Christian  Colleges — there  are  scores  of 
these     voluntary     agencies     that     have 
grown   out   of"  American   concern    and 
American  humanitarianism.    They  must 
continue.     But  the  Peace  Corps  can,  for 
example,  send  a  whole  team  to  the  major 
university  of  a  country  that  has  just 
gotten  its  independence  and  is  seeking 
to   develop   its  education  rapidly.     The 
Peace  Corjis  can  put  in  a  task  force  of 
trained  teachers  of  substantial  size,  and 
attack  that  program  as  probably  no  mis- 
sion  board   could.    The   mission  board 
is  always  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel of  contributions  that  come  in  from 
the  churches.     So  the  Peace  Corps  does 
not  interfere  with  or  compete  with  what 
mission  boards  or  other  voluntary  insti- 
tutions are  doing.    It  suiH^ements  them 
and  complements  them.     It  can  do  par- 
ticular projects  better.    It  has  more  re- 
sources. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman 
recognize  any  point  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go  in  this  country  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  all  over  the  world 
and  still  have  a  solvent  United  States? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  there  are 
points  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  in 
spending.  But  this  is  not  one  of  them 
My  guess  is  that  it  will  save  us  money 
net;  we  can  reduce  the  needs  for  foreign - 
aid  funds  by  eflflcient  use  and  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  more 
we  can  do  with  people  who  train,  the 
less  we  will  need  to  expropriate  for  ex- 
portation of  far  more  exi>ensive  Amer- 
ican projects  and  products,  becau.se  as 
people  are  helped  to  increase  their 
caiiaclty  and  confidence,  they  will  be 
able  to  solve  more  of  their  problems 
themselves  with  less  costly  help  from  us 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  it  is  good  policy  and  good  business 
on  the  part  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  send 
a  man  with  a  wife  and  nine  minor  chil- 
dren to  the  Philippines?  How  about  the 
cost  of  transportation  alone? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  particular  case  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned.  I  will  be  glad  to  look  into 
it.  But  there  is  no  program  managed  by 
men  in  which  you  cannot  find  something 
that  is  hard  to  explain  or  impossible  to 
justify.  I  have  never  known  anything 
that  IS  perfect.  But  we  must  judge  by 
the  overall  results.  The  Director,  Mr. 
Shriver.  has  been  very  forthright  in  re- 
p)orting  to  us  things  that  go  wrong  or 
do  not  work,  and  trying  to  correct  them. 
I  want  to  mention  one  more  question 
that  was  raised  at  the  beginning. 

The  people  in  charge  were  mostly 
young  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  How- 
much  good  judgment  would  they. have? 

I  want  to  bear  testimony  that  they 
have  demonstrated  they  have  plenty — 
plenty  of  level-headed  down-to-earth 
commonsense.  This  is  ultimately  a 
tribute  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Mr  Sargent  Shriver.  He  is  a 
good  salesman,  as  everybody  knows.  He 
is  also  a  flrst-rate  organizer  and  a  good 
executive.  He  has  the  capacity  to  spot 
and  select  and  secure  good  people.  That 
is  the  first  and  finest  quahfication  of  a 
good  administrator. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  in  a  pre- 
vious Congress  introduced  a  measure 
calling  foF  the  establishment  of  a  Free- 
dom Academy.  This  leadership  pro- 
vided by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  led  to  ."=imilar  proposals  on  the  part 
of  many  Members  of  this  body.  That 
is  preliminary  to  this  question :  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  regard  the 
Peace  Corps  as  an  effective  substitute 
for  the  measure  seeking  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Freedom  Academy,  and  similar 
measures? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  it  is  not  an  effective 
substitute.  The  Peace  Corps  has  its  im- 
portant function  and  it  is  doing  it  well 
But  we  shall  never  make  real  headway 
in  winning  the  cold  war  until  we  develop 
appropriate  schools  or  machinery  for 
giving  our  people  a  better  understanding 


of  the  nature,  strength,  and  methods  of 
the  adversary  we  face  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  forces  and  re.st)urcfs 
on  our  side.  Something  like  the  pro- 
posed Freedom  Academy  is  necessary  to 
train  and  develop  real  professionals  in 
fichting  this  unorthodox  war,  a  war  of 
ideas,  of  economics,  of  politics,  of  edu- 
cation, of  .science,  of  art.  of  athletics, 
of  propaganda,  of  deception,  of  subver- 
sion—  total  warfare 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  yf>ntleman  from  Now 
Y(n-k  '  Mr    L:n[isay  I 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Clia:iman.  I  n.se 
in  support  of  this  proDo.sed  authoii/a- 
t;on  for  the  Peace  Corps,  as  I  did  when 
the  Peace  Corps  bill  wis  oru-inally  be- 
f o;  I'  this  House.  Many  of  u-;  h.ive  lont; 
urged  this  kind  of  people-to-people  ap- 
proach The  Peace  Corps  tills  a  ^reat 
gap  which  was  left  by  the  forei-'n  aid 
protrram.  Foreign  aid  has  been  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  proi;ram,  but  it 
has  always  had  the  failing'  of  not  touch- 
ing the  dally  lives  of  the  very  people  it 
attempts  to  aid  The  Peace  Corps  Is  a 
partial  remedy  I  hope,  however,  that 
we  will  recognize  there  are  private 
groups  that  have  for  a  long  period  of 
time  been  doing  this  kind  of  work  and 
doing  it  very  successfully  Tl'.ere  is  a 
project  known  as  Crossroads  Africa  It 
does  a  superb  job.  Private  ^'roups  have 
the  advantage  of  not  havinij  the  label 
of  'government"  on  them  which  even  In 
the  area  of  the  Peace  Corps  at  times  has 
handicapped  it.  Private  groups  al.so.  I 
mikiht  add.  operate  at  a  lower  ratio  of 
staff  to  workers.  Government  always 
has  a  tendency  to  become  bureaucratic 
I  am  glad  the  Peace  Corps  has  tried  to 
avoid  this. 

In  Latin  America  there  is  a  t;roup 
called  Accion  which  is  doing  wonderful 
Peace  Corps  work,  but  under  private 
sponsorship  Mention  should  be  made 
also  of  the  great,  long-established  re- 
ligious voluntary  agencies  Hopefully, 
the  day  will  come  when  this  proi^ram 
can  be  totally  non-Government  But. 
unfortunately,  for  the  present  anyway 
the  resources  of  private  groups  are  not 
sufficient.  Private  groups  just  cannot 
raise  the  funds  to  do  the  job  as  expan- 
sively as  we  would  like  So.  therefore, 
there  is  a  real  need  for  a  Government 
program  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  It 
provides  the  additional  people-to-ixople 
contact  that  is  needed  beyond  what  non- 
Government  a:?encies  are  doing  and 
have  been  doini,'  for  years 

I  would  hope  also  that  there  would  be 
a  continuing  stress  on  special  .'•kills  I 
think  if  the  Peace  Corps  is  going  to  be 
effective,  it  must  have  m^n  and  women 
in  It  who  are  hitjhly  qualified  m  specific 
areas.  Teaching  ability  is  numb^^r  one 
Technical  know-how  is  another  I  would 
continue  to  place  a  hi^h  dt^yrre  of  em- 
phasi.s  on  lani'uaufs  If  these  voun; 
people  are  not  quahfitd  to  speak  the 
lan'.^uage  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  a.ssu'ned,  th^n  they  are  not  doini/ 
the  Job  that  we  are  authori.'itii^  fhe'^e 
funds  to  do  Lani;uat;es  have  been 
downgraded  m  our  system  of  naming' 
111    this   country — both   with   ie.«?p(.ct   to 


uur  educational  mstituliona  as  a  whole 
and  \Mth  respect  to  Government  traln- 
mu  programs. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ur;e  support  of  the 
authorization 

Th-  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
rentleman  has  expin  d 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  a.s  h-  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
nvm  from  California  'Mr.  DovliI. 

Mr  DoYLE  Mr  Chairman,  I  cor- 
dially .vupport  this  piov;ram  now  as  I  did 
ulieii  It  u.i..  o:r.'i!UilIy  .^ubmillcd  to  us  a 
year  at^o. 

I  then  reasoned  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
f.'csh.ini,'  and  positivf'  people-to-people 
p:uRiam  and  the  statements  of  the  com- 
mittee this  day,  totuHher  with  their  very 
splendid  analytical  committee  reix)rt. 
veiy  clearly  proves  that  such  is  the  case 
Be.'ide.s  that  factor,  as  one  which  I  ex- 
tended a  year  a;^()  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore us,  would  be  true.  The  other  factor. 
I  then  a!.s<j  reaxnied  would  reasonably  be 
a  re.'ult,  has  al.so  come  to  be  a  fact.  That 
us,  that  It  is  beitiM  carried  forward  by  and 
with  the  ba.sic  volunteer  spirit  of  patri- 
otic, vigorous  and  viKilant  American  citi- 
zen.s  who  want  to  do  something  In  their 
lifetime  for  world  peace  and  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  our  own  beloved  Na- 
lu)n 

I  coniphment  the  committee  on  Its 
work  in  bringing  this  bill  before  us  today. 
I  comi)hment  the  distinguished  director 
uf  the  Peace  Cirps  for  everything  I  have 
heard  and  know  about  his  direction  of 
this  important  prow; ram  is  of  good  rep>ort. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  d»  sue  to  the  gcntle- 
num   from  California    I  Mr    Rciosevelt  I . 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman,  a 
part  of  the  jrreatness  of  America  has 
been  it.s  ability  to  meet  new  challenges 
with  initiative  and  enterprising  solu- 
tions The  rise  of  new  nations  of  the 
world  was  the  signal  for  such  a  chal- 
lenge President  Kennedy  was  the  first 
to  suM^est  the  creation  of  a  Peace  Corps. 
largely  made  up  of  young  people  willin>4 
to  kMve  their  full  services  to  their  coun- 
try for  a  period  of  time.  The  idea  was, 
frankly,  experimental  both  In  its  con- 
cept and  in  the  po.ssibility  of  its  success- 
ful implementation  One  of  the  ques- 
tions obviously  related  to  the  availability 
of  the  kind  of  Americans  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  training  and  ."^^acriflfces  for 
the  work  to  be  done 

The  President  picked  Sargent  Shriver 
to  plan  and  to  brin^'  into  being  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  face  of  obvious  difficulties 
and  otxstacles  Only  the  most  minor  of 
mislake.s  have  marred  the  record  of 
achievement  which  has  won  plaudits 
from  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  ac- 
complishments a5  well  as  from  many  who 
previously  had  Lirave  doubts  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  .such  a  program.  TTiere  is 
ample  testimony  to  the  devotion  and 
skill  of  Sart;ent  Shriver  in  giving  In- 
spirational uuidance  to  the  development 
nf  the  Peace  Corps  There  is  ample  evl- 
d»nce  of  the  pei.sonnel  involved  living  up 
to  the  hit;h  hopes  and  ideals  of  those 
wh.n  had  faifh  that  such  dedicated  peo- 
plf  r  )'ild  be  found  in  the  United  States 
In  presenlinK  thi>  bill,  the  Foreign 
AfTairs  Committee  has  given  the  Corps 
a  unia.rni'  i.s  vote  of  support.     It  would 
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be  well  to  recognize  that  there  Ls  involved 
no  wild  effort  to  create  a  topheavy  or- 
ganization or  an  unwieldly  one  in  the 
present  authorization.  The  fact  that  it 
doubles  the  size  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
of  Itself  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Shriver's  wis- 
dom in  recognizing  that  it  must  make 
a  small  beginning  and  grow  only  upon 
the  most  sound  foundation.  That  prin- 
ciple IS  maintained  in  this  request. 

We  who  had  great  faith  in  the  project 
in  the  beginning  welcome  those  who  join 
us  today  who  previously  had  doubts.  It 
i.s  proper  that  we  salute  and  give  a  "well 
done"  to  those  whose  efforts  have  earned 
almost  universal  praise.  Our  prayers 
must  be  that  the  successors  of  tomorrow 
will  continue  the  achievements  of  the 
past  as  the  Peace  Corps  moves  steadily 
forward  in  its  fundamental  purpose  of 
bnnj^mg  thoughts  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion to  all  mankind  in  an  ever-widening 
area 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
with  the  hope  that  our  vote  today  may 
t^ive  Mr  Shriver  the  inspiration  to  con- 
tinue what  he  has  so  well  started. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  HaysI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  6'j  minutes. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  really 
does  not  take  much  courage  for  someone 
who  supported  this  program  a  year  ago, 
as  I  did,  to  t>e  for  it  now,  but  I  do  want 
to  thank  and  to  congratulate  some  of  the 
people  w  ho  did  not  support  it  a  year  ago, 
or  who  were  skeptical  of  it — and  I  might 
say  who  had  a  right  to  be  skeptical — for 
coming  down  here  in  the  well  and  sup- 
porting this  measure.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Bol- 
ton 1.  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs  St.  George!,  and  of  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  DevineI.  and  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Smith). 
It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  support  some- 
thing which  you  were  doubtful  about  a 
year  ago,  or  which  you  were  against,  and 
to  come  down  into  the  well  and  say, 
My  doubts  were  wrong,"  or  "I  was 
wrong,  the  program  has  worked,  and, 
therefore.  I  am  for  it." 

And  I  think  it  is  a  testimony  to  Mr. 
Shriver.  the  Director  of  this  program, 
that  people  who  have  strong  opinions 
and  who  watch  things  very  carefully,  as 
do  the  people  I  have  mentioned — it  is  a 
great  testimony  to  him  that  they  have 
stated  today  that  they  believe  the  pro- 
gram has  worked.  Let  me  say  to  you 
that  if  I  thought  the  program  had  not 
worked  I  could  just  as  readily  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  oppose  it.  But  it  has  been 
one  of  the  programs  that  we  can  be 
proud  of.  It  has  teen  a  program  to  get 
people  to  work  toirether.  I  say  to  you 
that  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  bill 
came  out  of  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
24  to  nothing,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
witness  who  spoke  against  it,  that  there 
has  been  very  little  opposition  to  it  here 
today. 

I  would  just  like  to  tell  you  about  one 
J,' roup  that  has  re<'ently  gone  to  Brazil. 
I  believe  there  wtre  43  in  this  group. 
One  of  them  was  a  girl  from  my  district. 
Sdhie  of  these  young  people  are  college 


graduates  but  many  are  not,  but  all  are 
4-H  Club  leaders;  every  single  one  had 
been  a  leader  of  a  4-H  Club.  They  are 
going  to  Brazil  to  help  establish  4-H 
Clubs.  They  were  given  a  month  of  in- 
tensive training  in  Portuguese  here  in 
Washington.  Then  they  were  given  a 
month  in  Puerto  Rico  in  tropical  living 
and  the  kind  of  things  they  might  be 
exE>ected  to  meet  in  a  tropical  coimtry. 
They  are  now  going  to  the  University  of 
Brazil  and  will  be  given  a  full  2  months, 
8  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  training 
in  Portuguese.  After  that  they  will 
spend  an  additional  2  weeks  hving  with 
Portuguese  families.  They  will  be 
equipped  to  talk  with  the  people  they 
work  with;  they  will  be  equipped  to  go  out 
and  do  a  job. 

I  remember  a  long  time  ago,  before  I 
came  to  Congress,  when  I  was  on  a  county 
legislative  body,  the  question  came  up  of 
building  a  detention  home  in  my  county. 
The  county  judge  w  anted  it — the  juvenile 
judge.  It  was  to  cost  $100,000.  The 
county  could  ill  afford  it.  I  did  not 
think  the  number  of  detainees  war- 
ranted it.  Instead,  we  gave  them  $10,000 
to  establish  4-H  Clubs  in  the  county. 
That  brought  criticism  from  the  news- 
pap>ers  and  from  the  juvenile  judge.  I 
answered  that  question  by  asking  him 
if  he  had  ever  had  a  juvenile  in  his 
court  who  was  a  member  of  a  4-H  Club. 
He  had  to  admit  that  he  never  had. 
That  quieted  newspaper  criticism  and 
quieted  criticism  from  the  judge.  So  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  sending  these  peo- 
ple out  to  establish  4-H  Clubs.  I  am 
sure  it  will  work. 

If  we  can  make  that  kind  of  contribu- 
tion— I  am  like  some  of  the  others  here — 
I  will  come  in  and  support  a  doubling  of 
this  program  again  next  year.  I  think 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective,  one 
of  the  best  programs  we  have  ever  in- 
augurated to  try  to  get  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica across  to  the  people  of  other 
countries. 

It  is  my  purp>ose  to  ask  for  a  record 
vote  on  this  bill,  and  I  hope  we  will  have 
an  overwhelming  vote  for  a  program 
that  has  worked  so  well. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  Mr.  Shriver  I,  too,  hope  he  will 
stay  on  with  the  same  dedication  he  has 
in  the  past  year,  that  he  will  continue 
to  give  this  program  the  kind  of  super- 
vision he  has  given  it,  the  kind  of  scru- 
tiny he  has  given  it,  so  that  next  year 
when  we  come  here  with  a  bill,  we  can 
be  just  as  proud  of  it  as  we  are  now. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late my  friend  from  Ohio  for  the  splendid 
statement  he  has  made,  and  I  want  to 
join  him  in  expressing  the  hope  that  this 
program  can  continue  to  be  directed  by 
Mr.  Shriver.  But  in  the  event  something 
should  occur  that  he  could  not,  we  would 
all  like  to  hope  it  would  have  a  man  of 
the  caliber  and  the  character  of  Mr. 
Shriver  to  head  it.  I  believe  through  the 
dedication  of  these  young  people  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  program  has  thus 
far  proven  itself  to  be  our  most  effective 
weapon  in  foreign  assistance. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  concur  in  everything  he  says.  Be- 
cause of  the  close  supervision  and  the 
enthusiasm  the  great  directorship  of 
this  program  is  one  of  the  reasons  it 
has  been  an  outstanding  success. 

I  urge,  because  of  bipartisan  support 
in  the  committee,  an  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan vote  for  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reussl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ;s  with 
the  greitest  of  pleasure  that  I  rise  today 
to  recommend  approval  of  the  pending 
legislation  which  would  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  Peace  Corps  program.  The 
Peace  Corps  was  created  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  last  year  in 
order  to  fill  a  great  gap  in  our  foreign  aid 
program,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
person-to-person  contact  which  we  have 
St  the  local  level  with  the  populations  of 
the  nations  we  are  trying  to  aid. 

This  person-to-person  contact  is  vital. 
Last  December  I  had  a  chance  to  observe 
it  firsthand  and  to  see  what  a  success 
one  of  the  early  Peace  Corps  projects  has 
actually'  been.  I  traveled  900  miles  up 
and  down  the  central  valley  of  Chile 
watching  one  of  the  first  Peace  Corps 
teams  in  action.  Forty-five  strong,  in- 
cluding 16  young  women,  they  had  com- 
pleted their  training  and  were  on  the 
job. 

When  we  created  the  Peace  Corps  last 
year  we  hoped  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  young  Americans  with  energy  and 
ideals  to  work  directly  with  the  people  of 
the  developing  world.  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers were  to  stay  away  from  the 
capitals — often  the  only  place  visited  by 
earlier  foreign  aid  personnel — and  in- 
stead make  their  impact  out  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Today,  as  we  consider  an  extension  of 
the  program,  it  is  relevant  to  ask  if 
these  young  Americans  were  the  kind 
that  make  us  proud?  Were  they  genu- 
inely helping  the  imjxiverished  Chilean 
p>easants.  or  "campesinos"?  And  were 
they  learning  from  the  experience? 

RESOUNDING    "YES" 

These  are  questions  which  the  Con- 
gress is  asking  today,  and  they  were  the 
questions  that  I  was  asking  myself  last 
December  in  the  back  country  of  Chile 
as  I  visited  team  after  team  of  the  "Pis- 
corinos" — the  Spanish  word  they  manu- 
factured for  themselves. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  my  answer 
to  all  these  questions  Is  a  resounding 
"Yes."  The  Peace  Corps  mission — to 
get  through  to  the  people,  and  to  help 
them  in  their  daily  lives — is  being  ac- 
complished. It  is  vital  to  renew  and  to 
extend  this  program. 

THE     PROBLEMS    THET     FACE 

It  is  a  staggering  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  Piscorinos  in  the  Chilean 
countryside.  A  well-watered  valley,  with 
the  towering  Andes  in  the  background, 
it  could  be  a  paradise. 
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But  there  are  troubles  in  paradise- 
poverty  and  Ignorance,  hunger  and 
disease. 

Poverty:  The  campesino's  actual  in- 
come is  less  than  $100  a  year.  Our  Peace 
Corp^men  are  finding  him  too  poor, 
often,  to  buy  the  glass  jars  he  must  use 
to  preserve  his  vegetables. 

Ignorance:  Nine-tenths  of  the  rural 
population  is  illiterate. 

Hunger:  Although  this  is  the  food- 
raising  area,  its  productivity  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  popula- 
tion. The  diet  of  beans  and  corn,  sugar 
and  rice,  is  not  considered  adequate. 

Disease:  Sanitation  Is  almost  non- 
existent. Infant  mortality  is  25  percent. 
Recently  a  group  of  campesinoa  peti- 
tioned the  landowner  for  a  community 
Utrlne.  The  landowner  turned  them 
down,  admonishing  them  that  the  drain- 
age dltchea  were  good  enough  for  their 
grandparents,  and  should  t)e  good  enough 
for  them. 

Injustice:  A  few  thousand  families 
own  almost  all  the  arable  land,  too  often 
farmed  InefBclently.  The  Chilean  Oov- 
emment  promises  land  reform  legislation 
soon. 

COMMrNIST     SHADOW 

But  hovering  over  this  timetable  are 
the  sweeping  victories  In  the  rural  areas 
by  the  Communists  In  the  March  1961. 
elections.  Moscow  controlled,  the  Chil- 
ean Communists  became  legal  In  1958 
after  10  years  underground. 

Today  they  control  one  out  of  eight 
seats  in  the  Chilean  Congress.  And  their 
strength  Is  enough  to  have  caused  the 
Chilean  delegate  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  abstain  on  the  cru- 
cial vote  to  study  anti -Castro  measures 
in  early  December  1961.  Every  month 
that  sees  social  and  economic  reform  de- 
layed sees  further  grievances  for  the 
Commur^ts  to  exploit. 

This  almost  hopeless  outlook  for  the 
camp>esino  has  brought  him  in  droves  to 
the  city.  Here  he  is  walled  up  in  the 
'  barrladas" — the  shanty  towns  of  Santi- 
ago and  of  most  other  Latin-American 
big  cities.  The  filth  and  squalor  in  the 
barrladas  is  unbelievable,  but  thousands 
seem  to  prefer  it  to  life  down  on  the 
farm. 

BUBAL     IICLI.     HOLSX 

The  Plscorinos  who  are  confronting 
this  appalling  example  of  human  misery 
signed  up  for  the  project  last  spring. 
They  tramed  at  Notre  Dame  University 
in  South  Bend.  Ind..  from  July  15  to 
September  15.  After  6  weeks  of  on-the- 
spot  orientation  in  Chile,  they  have  been 
at  work  since  late  November. 

On  the  job,  the  Plscorinos  work  as 
part  of  the  Institute  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion— IRE — a  semipublic  Chilean  or- 
ganization, which  I  can  best  describe  as 
a  sort  of  rural  Hull  House.  Jane  Ad- 
dams  in  the  Chicago  of  her  day  decided 
that,  while  perhaps  she  could  not  do 
very  much  about  the  underlying  eco- 
nomic causes  of  human  misery,  she 
would  try  to  prepare  people  for  better 
days,  and,  meanwhile,  make  life  a  little 
more  bearable. 

The  IRE  recognizes  that  the  provfth 
of  industry',  better  farming  methcils, 
land  reform,  and  tax  reform  are  all  njec- 
e.ssary  before  the  lot  of  the  campes^os 


will  become  tolerable.  But.  meanwhile, 
here  and  now.  it  seeks  to  develop  the 
human  mat^^rlal  in  the  rural  areas  It 
serves. 

KXPANSIOK    PLANNED 

IRE  now  operates  throughout  r^iral 
Chile  in  12  centrales,  or  niral  boardin-r 
schools — soon  to  be  expind'*d  t<j  17  with 
.some  help  from  the  US  AII^  program 
To  each  of  tlie  ccntralc^s  come  .some  50 
campesinos.  ased  15  to  23.  for  a  3 -month 
traminiT  course  in  community  develop- 
ment 

This  includes  courses  In  reading  and 
writing;  improved  farmme,  such  as 
srrowinij  fruit  trees  or  rai.siim  An«;or;i 
rabbits;  home  economics,  particularly 
cookins?  and  preserving;  child  care;  cot- 
tage industrios.  such  as  making  a  pie<e 
of  furniture  from  the  abundant  bamboo, 
recreation,  like  volley  ball 

To  do  the  Job  at  each  centrale  are  a 
df>zen  or  so  dedicated  young  Chilean 
leaders  and  Peace  Corpsmen.  In  about 
equal  proportions.  Some  stay  in  the 
centrale  and  work  with  the  boarders 
Others  go  out  Into  the  zone — up  to  70 
miles  out.  where  they  live  in  the  huts 
with  the  people  for  2  weeks  or  more  at 
a  time. 

These  lattt'r  work  with  Chilean  dele- 
gados.  who  are  themselves  graduates  of 
the  centrales  and  are  now  "back  at  the 
ranch"  practicing  what  they  have 
learned — with  special  emphasis  on  get- 
ting campesinos  who  have  never  been 
conscious  of  livini?  in  a  community  to 
work  toerethrr  on  such  projects  as  settint: 
up  a  coopertitive  store,  or  digginR  a  vil- 
Iai.;c  well. 

TWO-WAT    SIBI.ET 

The  Plscorinos  are  pitching  in  cheer- 
fully. At  the  centrale  for  boys  at  Mal- 
loco.  James  G  Coleman,  25,  a  Santa 
Paula,  Calif  farmer.  Is  showing  the  boys 
how  to  grow  fruit  trees.  "I  know  mor«^ 
about  pomology  than  they  do,"  Jim  told 
me.  "but  t!iey  are  better  with  thf^ir 
hands.     I  am  learning  somethinr:  " 

Emery  Tamor.  24,  who  recently  ob- 
tained a  teachin:?  decree  In  California, 
has  just  helped  the  boys  build  a  manger 
for  the  fortiicoming  Christmas  celebra- 
tion. He  was  unpacking  a  set  of  wood- 
working tools  that  had  Just  arrived,  the 
gift  of  CARE. 

Roger  Marshall.  28.  who  Kave  up  a  good 
job  as  flight  dispatcher  with  Convair 
back  in  the  States,  likes  his  new  $75-a- 
month  job:  "It  was  the  best  decision  I 
ever  made  "  Roger  and  a  4-year-old 
Chilean  boy  sound  asleep  on  his  lap  a.s 
they  ride  home  on  a  bus  make  an  appeal- 
uig  picture. 

llfSBAND-WIFE  TE\U 

TTie  young  Chileans  who  help  run 
Malloco  are  equally  remarkable  The 
centrale  leader  Is  24-year-old  Gonzalo 
Puga.  son  of  a  former  Chilean  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  and  an  agri- 
culture graduate  of  Mich;gan  State.  He 
supervises  the  animal  hifebandry,  while 
his  young  wife,  Barbara — the  daughter 
of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
at  Catholic  University  in  Santiago — 
teaches  the  three  R's. 

Most  of  the  Plscorinos  speak  service- 
able Spanuh.  They  uncomplainingly 
eat  native  food.    At  one  girls'  centrale  in 


the  .south,  near  Chilian,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  l)eds — 14  girls,  8  beds — as 
well  as  a  surplus  of  flies — no  screens. 
Beds  and  .screens  have  l)een  ordered. 
Meanwhile,  nobody  p rumbles. 

An  unwitting  tribute  to  the  Plscorinos' 
effiH-tiveness  is  the  violent  attack  on 
tliem  made  by  the  well-organized  Com- 
munists in  the  area.  The  Communist 
paper  refers  to  the  Peace  Corps  as 
•  agents  of  imperialism  "  and  as  "the  45 
spies  "  At  the  Ranchina  centrale.  I  asked 
Tom  Paulick.  22,  a  Chicago  pohtlcal  sci- 
entist and  part-time  electrician,  how  he 
was  reacting  to  the  onslaught.  His  an- 
swer struck  me  as  .sensible:  "We  Just 
work  that  much  harder  at  our  Job,  and 
let  i".  go  at  that  " 

Mr  Chairman,  this  kind  of  devotion  to 
the  Job  Is  tjrplcal  of  the  Peace  Corps 
representatives  we  have  sent  all  around 
the  globe 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  Peace  Corps,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  »ho  are  familiar  with  Its  record 
to  date,  has  demonstrated  that  It  de- 
MT-vcs  continued  encouragement  and 
support  I  have  been  heartily  tn  favor 
of  tills  unique  project  and  am  pleased  to 
endorse  the  bill  for  Its  continuance  and 
expan.sion 

In  its  first  year  of  operation.  Just 
ended,  the  Peace  Corps,  though  a  bold 
new  experiment  in  international  rela- 
tions, has  already  proved  that  It  has 
merit  and  promise.  Those  who  ventured 
to  predict  its  worth  have  t>een  highly 
gratified.  Their  predictions  have  been 
justified  Those  who  viewed  It  with 
.scepticism  have  been  agreeably  sur- 
pri.Mxl  They  have  been  generous  with 
their  prai.se  Those  who  withheld  Judg- 
ment have  joined  the  ranks  of  Its  sup- 
iHirters  It  has,  in  fact,  been  enthusias- 
tically received  both  at  home  and 
abroad 

The  Committee  on  Porelirn  Affairs 
gave  its  unanimous  vote  in  ordering 
favorably  reported  without  amendment 
the  bill  which  we  have  before  us  provid- 
ing for  the  appropriation  for  the  Peace 
Corps  for  fi.scal  year  1967  This  mark 
of  approval  was  accompanied  by  words 
which  bear  repetition: 

Tliere  appear  to  be  no  developmenU  during 
the  first  year  of  operation  which  give  rl«e  to 
any  qiiestlim  nf  the  soundneM  of  the  Peace 
0>rj>^  concept,  or  which  Indicate  that  Ite 
pri>?ram  Is  too  em[ibltlous. 

Tills  remark  is  particularly  significant 
because  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  propasal 
stage  had  been  branded  as  visionary  and 
impractical.  There  had  been  accusa- 
tioivs  of  sending  boys  on  men's  errands. 

There  has  been  happy  proof  that  those 
of  us  who  saw  m  it  an  inspiring  and 
creative  experiment  with  great  promise 
were  justified.  Already  there  has  been 
concrete  evidence  of  substantial  accom- 
plishment and  the  good  will  that  has 
been  engendered  even  in  its  initial  stages. 

The  12  countries  to  which  some  698 
volunteers  have  gone  within  the  first 
year  have,  without  exception,  requested 
that  the  numlx^rs  of  Peace  Corps  helpers 
be  increased.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  serves  only  In  coun- 
tries to  which  it  is  invited,  has  received 
more  requests  than  it  can  fill.    Though 
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the  numbers  will  bo  greatly  increased  in 
Its  second  year.  th€  emphasis  is  still  up- 
on quality.  All  incications  are  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  brilliantly  conceived, 
tliat  the  projects  f.re  wisely  conducted. 
that  the  individua  s.  carefully  selected, 
are  performing  mott  commcndably.  that 
the  countries  are  l)enefiting.  and  that 
international  relations  are  favorably 
promou^d  both  at  the  grassroots  level 
and  on  an  inter  itovernmental  scale. 
F^urthermore.  the  benefits  will  redound 
to  this  country  in  a  way  not  at  first  ap- 
parent Returning  volunteers  will  "have 
a  unique  preparation  for  futura  service 
either  at  home  or  f.broad.  in'  private  or 
public  enterpri.se.  1  heir  background  wMl 
Ix"  especially  useful  for  serving  their  Gov- 
ernment in  foreign  Melds. 

That  tangential  benefits  to  this  coun- 
try may  derive  from  the  Peace  Corps 
program  has  been  recently  evidenced  by 
a  development  in  arrangements  for  the 
training  of  volunte-^rs  Preliminary  to 
their  service  abroad  Peace  Corps  hien 
lp<'nd  a  few  monthi  in  tralnmg  In  col- 
leges or  univer.sltlfs  which  have  been 
aA»ociat<d  with  the  program  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  announcement  has 
been  made  that  seven  universities  in  the 
Washington-Virginia-Marjiand  area  are 
combining  their  fa(  ilities  and  resources 
for  Peace  Corps  training  purix)ses. 
Three  universities  are  similarly  pooling 
their  resources  for  '.raining  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  Latin  America. 

Besides  the  contemplated  effect  on 
Peace  Corp  trainees,  unexpected  and 
beneficial  results  derived  from  a  specific 
training  project  lately  undertaken 
among  Indians  in  Arizona.  Sixty-one 
candidates  now  traLiing  at  Arizona  Statx^ 
University  for  a  community  development 
program  in  Colombia  were  sent  on  a  new 
experimental  venture  to  the  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Reservations.  It  was  expected 
that  the  confrontation  with  a  different 
culture  would  be  "aluable  preparation 
for  oversea  service. 

The  trainees  we  'e  spread  out  singly 
or  in  groups  of  two  among  the  Indians 
and  left  to  their  own  resources.  In  some 
cases  the  Indians  h  ad  not  even  been  told 
that  they  were  to  arrive.  The  boys  had 
to  use  their  own  initiative  in  getting 
acquainted  and  also  in  finding  something 
to  do  that  would  be  useful. 

The  director  of  ihe  project  felt  some 
apprehension  as  to  how  well  the  Peace 
Corps  would  be  received.  His  concern 
proved  needless,  '"he  results  were  im- 
pressive. The  trainees  made  sincere 
friendships,  were  welcomed  and  praised 
by  the  Indians,  and  made  substantial 
contributions  to  the  community.  Ce- 
ment fioors  were  poured,  roofing  was 
placed  on  houses,  fences  were  built  and 
mended,  yards  and  houses  were  cleaned. 
The  Indians,  in  turn,  taught  the  boys 
skills  they  knew,  working  with  tractors 
and  teams  of  horse; ,  and  methods  of  irri- 
gation. 

The  friendly  reaction  of  the  Indians 
was  expressed  in  various  ways.  One  of 
the  older  Pimas  remarked  that  in  the 
short  time  they  were  there — 1  week — 
"tho.se  Peace  Corps  boys  picked  up  more 
insight  into  our  i)roblems  than  other 
people  have  picked  up  in  decades.  " 


The  coordinator  of  that  project  had 
this  to  say  of  the  results  of  the  reserva- 
tion trip : 

The  value  of  the  stay  and  training  on  the 
reservation  exceeded  my  fondest  expecta- 
tions. I  don't  know  a  single  trainee  who 
wasn't  greatly  enriched  by  the  experience. 
Many  of  the  younger  'fellows  seemed  to  ma- 
ture overnight  and  to  catch  the  significance 
of  the  great  mission  and  responsibilities  that 
lie  ahead  in  Colombia. 

The  missions  and.  responsibilities  of 
the  Peace  Corps  will  be  varied  from 
country  to  country  and  within  the  coun- 
tries: but  from  all  indications  they  will 
be  highly  u.seful  to  all  concerned.  The 
question  l)efore  this  House  is  whether  or 
not  the  funding  of  them — the  requested 
$63,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  op- 
eratloris— is  justified.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
amply  Justified  and  merits  an  enthusi- 
astic response  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
one  who  likes  to  admit  my  error.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  others  ready  to  call 
attention  to  my  mistakes  without  my 
doing  so  myself. 

However,  there  Is  said  to  be  great  joy 
over  the  repentance  of  one  sinner,  and 
accordingly,  as  one  who  voted  last  year 
against  the  Peace  Corps.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce my  intention  to  vote  for  it  this 
year. 

The  Director.  Mr.  Shriver,  has  done 
a  good  job  and  is  entitled  to  much 
credit.  Last  year  I  thought  the  Peace 
Corps  should  prove  itself  before  Congress 
placed  it  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Frankly.  I  feel  the  organization  now 
has  proved  its  worth  and  so.  as  I  said,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  rising 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  and  per- 
sonal friend,  a  great  fellow  lUinoisan  and 
a  great  American,  the  outstanding 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Robert 
Sargent  Shriver.  Sarge  Shriver  has  al- 
ways been  a  dedicated  man.  He  believes 
in  putting  forth  every  ounce  of  energy 
he  possesses  in  any  endeavor  he  under- 
takes, whether  it  be  giving  our  youth  a 
better  education  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Chicago  or  giving  youth 
an  opportunity  to  weld  American  friend- 
ship and  help  to  friendly  nations  around 
the  world,  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Much  has  been  said  here  today 
alx)ut  the  agency  and  the  good  work  it 
is  doing  for  our  country.  But,  instead 
of  talking  on  this  subject  I  wanted  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  man.  Sarge  Shriver  is  to  be  com- 
plimented highly  by  all  of  us  for  his 
dedication,  inspiration,  and  a  lot  of 
perspiration  in  pioneering  and  carrying 
out  such  an  impKjrtant  program  for 
America. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  tliis  bill. 
Those  of  us  who  supported  this  program 
last  year  at  its  inception,  can  feel  both 
pleased  and  justified  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  strongly  ap- 
proved extending  and  enlarging  the  proj- 
ect. I  feel  sure  that  the  Congress  will 
do  the  same. 

Last  year  the  bill  met  considerable  op- 
position.   I  spoke  for  it  before  the  Rules 


Committee,  where  there  was  sharp  ques- 
tioning. It  was,  therefore,  particularly 
gratifying  to  read  the  recent  statement 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
committee  that  although  he  had  been  a 
"hard  sell. "  he  had  now  been  won  over 
to  the  program. 

I  congratulate  the  Peace  Corps  on  its 
fine  record  during  its  first  year,  which 
abundantly  justifies  the  extension  and 
enlargement  of  its  program  which  it  is 
now  seeking. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10700,  which  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $63,750,000  in 
order  that  the  Peace  Corps  may  carry 
forward  Its  program  as  recommended  by 
the  President  for  fiscal  yeax  1963. 

I  was  elated  to  read  the  encouraging 
language  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTalrs  report  stating  that  the  evidence 
4j;  to  the  performance  of  the  Peace  Corps 
so  far  tends  to  confirm  the  soundness  of 
the  Peace  Corps  concept,  and  to  Justify 
continued  confidence  In  the  leadership 
and  administrative  capacity  of  Peace 
Corps  Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr., 
and  his  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attitude  of  foreign 
governments  toward  the  Peace  Corps 
lias  been  favorable.  The  first  12  coun- 
tries where  volimteers  are  now  at  work 
have  asked  that  3  times  the  number  of 
volunteers  now  on  hand  bt  sent  to  them 
this  year.  In  addition,  agreements  have 
been  reached  with  20  other  countries  for 
the  implementation  by  this  siimmer  of 
projects  requiring  nearly  2.000  additional 
volunteers.  No  country  has  indicated 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Peace  Corps.  In 
all  cases  there  has  been  a  desire  for  more 
volunteers  and  an  attitude  that  the  ex- 
perience so  far  has  been  encouraging. 

I  agree  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  its  assessment  that  the  record 
of  the  managers  of  the  Peace  Corps 
merits  continued  confidence,  that  the 
planned  rate  of  expansion  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  is  realistic,  the  Peace  Corps  cost 
estimates  are  reasonable,  and  that  this 
authorization  to  expend  $63,750,000  is 
justified.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  measure. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  admirably  lived  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations expressed  in  it  when  this 
House  authorized  Its  creation  last  year. 

More  than  3  years  ago  I  publicly  ad- 
vocated the  inclusion  within  our  point 
4  program  a  broad  plan  to  enlist  Amer- 
ica's youth  to  act  as  our  ambassadors  of 
good  will  by  applying  their  knowledge, 
training,  American  ingenuity,  as  well  as 
typical  American  personality  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  the  world. 
Hence,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  realize 
how  thoroughly  pleased  I  was  when  the 
President  first  presented  the  Peace  Corpc 
concept  to  Congress.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  legislation  and  the  appropri- 
ation to  carry  out  its  objectives. 

The  Peace  Corps  received  $30  million 
in  its  first  fiscal  year  to  bring  approxi- 
mately 5,000  volunteers  into  its  service 
by  December  1962.  This  job  is  being  ac- 
complished exactly  as  anticipated.     It 
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fulfills  the  schedule  assured  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Director  of  the  Corps.  Rob- 
ert Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.  It  has  been 
administered  economically  and  most 
effectively,  to  say  the  least,  and  its  ac- 
complishments are  a  matter  of  brilliant 
record  which  have  been  universally 
hailed.  Certainly,  this  has  been  most 
favorable  to  U.S.  interests  abroad. 

I  understand  the  Corps  is  now  receiv- 
ing more  ai>plications  from  qualified 
American  young  men  and  women  than 
at  any  tmie  during  the  last  year.  It  is 
receiving  far  more  requests  from  foreign 
nations  than  anyone  anticipated.  And 
of  tremendous  significance,  is  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  countries  to  which  the 
Peace  Corps  has  sent  its  volunteers, 
have,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  its  men 
and  women  have  achieved,  requested  ad- 
ditional volunteers.  Further,  I  under- 
stand other  countries  are  asking  for 
more  volunteers  than  the  Corps  can  pos- 
sibly provide. 

The  budget  request  for  next  year  far 
from  meets  the  demands  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever-growing  scope  of  activity 
and  the  strong  desires  of  nations 
throughout  the  world  to  utilize  this  great 
facet  of  American  ingenuity.  The  budg- 
et does,  however,  propose  a  reasonable 
compromise,  making  possible  the  partici- 
pation of  a  sufficient  number  of  Corps- 
men  which  the  Corps  believes  can  be 
pnidently  managed. 

It  Is  most  significant  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  unanimously 
approved  this  bill  which  will  make  pos- 
sible the  continuance  in  service  of  the 
first  5.000  volunteers  and  bring  into  the 
Corps  approximately  the  same  number 
next  year. 

I  fervently  prevail  on  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  to  give  a  resounding  vote 
of  endorsement  to  this  great  project 
which  has  so  effectively  reflected  to  tho 
world  the  true  pioneer  spirit  of  America. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  the  Peace 
Corps  when  it  was  before  the  House  last 
year  for  its  initial  consideration.  It  was 
my  feeling  that  it  was  not  practical  and 
that  sending  these  young  people  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  without  their  hav- 
ing the  necessary  maturity  would  be  a 
waste  of  taxpayer  funds. 

I  also  stated  that  I  hoped  that  the 
C>osition  which  I  was  taking  would  prove 
wrong  and  that  the  Peace  Corps  would 
work  out  as  an  effective  group  as  claimed 
by  its  sponsors. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  admit  that 
I  was  wrong  as  I  think  this  group  of 
young  people  are  doing  a  fine  job  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  to  the  US    taxpayers 

They  have  proven  themselves  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  and  I  for  one  intend 
to  vote  for  this  ponding  bill. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Seek  peace  and  pursue  it."  is  a  les- 
son from  the  Bible  meant  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  mankind.  A  lesson  of  t;reat 
importance  which  cannot  be  overem- 
pha.<;:zed  in  these  precarious  times. 

We.  in  America,  can  be  proud  of  the 
action  taken  by  President  Kennedy  on 
March  1.  1961.  when  he  created,  by  a 
Presidential  order,  the  Peace  Corps.  TJie 
US.  Congress  endorsed  the  President's 
move  when,  in  September  of  1961  it  en- 
acted legislation  to  appropriate  $30  mil- 


lion to  finance  the  Corps  first  year  of 
operation. 

ConKre&i,  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  set 
forth  this  purpose; 

To  promote  world  peace  and  frlend.ih.lp 
through  a  Peace  Corps,  which  shaU  make 
available  V)  Interested  countries  men  and 
women  of  the  United  mate*  qualified  fur 
service  abroad  and  willing  U.>  serve,  under 
conditions  jf  hardship  if  uece&sjtry,  to  help 
the  people  uf  such  countries  and  areas  In 
nneetlng  their  need.s  for  tr.iincd  m.mjx'wer. 
and  to  help  promote  a  better  underst.indui*? 
of  the  Ajn«-ncsin  people  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  ser.ed,  and  a  better  understanding 
of  other  peoples  on  the  psirt  of  the  American 
people. 

Thus,  i-  was  Connrcss  which  gave 
meaning  to  the  Peace  Corps.  A  meaninK 
that  is  synonymous  with  the  spirit  of 
our  great  country  given  to  us  by  our 
foiefathers. 

But  a  purpose  can  prove  to  be  shallow 
if  it  is  not  properly  administered.  Again 
we  can  turn  to  the  President  and  say. 
"Well  done."  for  he  appointed  as  Direc- 
tor a  man  well  qualified  to  select  and 
lead  the  force  of  men  and  women  needed 
to  carry  o  Jt  the  program  that  Concress 
decreed.  I  refer  to  my  Rood  friend  and 
neighbor  from  Chicai;o,  Sargent  Shnver. 

Mr.  Shriver  has  proven  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated servant,  both  to  the  i)eople  who 
serve  undiT  him  and  to  the  people  he 
serves  His  understanding  of  the  pro- 
gram can  best  be  described  in  his  own 
words.  When  someone  asks  him.  'What 
is  the  Peace  Corps'"  he  begins  not  with 
the  concept  or  the  orcanization  or  the 
program  but  with  the  m»"n  and  women  - 
they  are  the  Peace  Corps 

And  who  arc  these  people'  They  are 
best  described  as  being  truly  un.selflsh. 
Not  seeking  any  personal  Klory  but  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  the  part  they 
play  in  this  drama  for  the  pre.servation  of 
mankind  is  fulfilling  a  real  purpose  in 
life,  twofold  in  its  meaning.  Imparting 
to  the  unfortunate  the  opportunity  of 
knowledge,  and  creatuiK  the  true  mean- 
ing of  freedom  to  the  p<'ople  with  whom 
they  are  in  contact. 

Ihe  knowledkie  is  not  limited,  for  the 
volunteers  are  teachers,  surveyors, 
farmers,  engineers,  skilled  craftsmen, 
nurses,  home  economi.sl.s.  and  doctors. 
And  the  manner  of  selectmi;  these  volun- 
teers assures  us  that  they  are  the  car- 
riers of  our  best  values  and  ideaLs,  which 
has  always  been  a  glowing  example  tt 
the  world,  that  independence  means  op- 
portunity and  prosperity 

They  repre.senf  every  Sfat<^  in  our 
Union  They  exemplify  the  wide  varie- 
gation of  American  life.  And  they  are 
williiiij  to  serve  in  any  manner,  in  any 
place,  and  under  any  conditions.  Sacri- 
fice is  their  motto,  and  determination 
and  idealism  is  their  swoid. 

Their  pligiit  Is  not  easy.  For  to  qual- 
ify they  must  prove  t<>  be  intelluent,  en- 
ergetic, salubrious,  and  benevolent.  And 
if  they  are  accepted,  tliey  must  perform 
2  years  of  hard  work  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  This  contnbution  can 
well  be  a  much-needed  arm  of  support 
111  these  cntic.il  limes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  considering 
legislation  to  enable  continuation  of  the 
current  Peace  Corps  program,  and  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1963. 


It  IS  difficult  to  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Peace  Corps  In  terms  of  tan-"^ 
i^-ible  accomplishments  at  the  end  of  its 
first  year  of  operation.  However,  the 
perfoi-mance  of  the  Peace  Corps,  so  far, 
confirms  the  soundness  of  ila  concept 
and  justifies  continued  confidence  In  the 
leadership  and  administrative  capacity 
of  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
his  staff. 

Foreicn  governments  are  favorable  to 
the  service  perfonned  thus  far  by  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  first  12  countries, 
where  volunteers  are  now  working,  have 
requested  that  we  triple  the  number 
presently  in  Uieir  respective  lands. 
Twenty  other  countries  have  agreed  to 
use  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  nearly  2,000, 
in  various  projects.  In  no  case  has  any 
country  mdicated  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  volunt«^ers  are  adapting  to  the  en- 
vironments where  they  are  working,  and 
they  have  been  made  welcome  by  the 
people  with  whom  they  are  associated. 
ajid  api)ear  to  be  popular.  The  State 
Department  reports  that  the  Peace  Corpw 
have  aided  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Surely  this  indicates  that  a  right  step 
has  t>een  taken  in  the  direction  of  Bohd- 
ifying  our  position  in  the  world. 
Throui^h  the  continuation  of  this  project 
we  can  make  this  step  a  giant  one.  It 
can  develop  a  bond  of  friendship  with  the 
other  nations.  A  bond  so  strong  that  we 
may  be  able  to  relax  from  the  tension  of 
the  Commumst  threat.  It  can  play  a 
v(  ry  Important  part  In  the  eventual 
peace  amongst  mankind,  to  Insure  future 
generations  of  kindne.ss  and  not  hate. 

It  is  security  we  need,  so  let  us  not  for- 
sake any  pood  plans  to  provide  us  this 
.'^cunty.  We  have  the  leadership  to  con- 
tinue the  program — Sarge  Shriver.  a  man 
who  de.serves  eveiT  praise — and  I  strong- 
ly urge  we  enact  this  legislation  before 
us 

Mr  HARDING  Mr  Chairman,  last 
year  when  the  bill  authorizing  the  Peace 
Corps  was  being  debated  here  on  the 
floor,  I  said  m  support  of  the  bill  that  I 
honestly  ihouk'ht  that  history  would 
.show  this  to  be  the  most  significant 
l)iece  of  leis'islation  to  come  out  of  the 
87  th  Coniiress. 

The  brief  existence  of  the  Peace  Corps 
has  convinced  me  further  that  this  is 
true.  I  am  grateful  for  these  people; 
young  and  old.  men  and  women  of  all 
races  and  all  religions  who  are  of  various 
professions,  vocations  and  trades,  who 
are  devoted  to  the  American  way  of  life 
and  are  willing  to  .«pend  a  period  of  their 
life  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Last  October  I  met  with  some  of  our 
Peace  Corps  .schoolteachers  In  Ghana. 
Th<y  were  part  of  the  50  Peace  Corps 
-•schoolteachers  scattered  throughout 
tliat  nation  teaching  in  tlieir  public 
schools.  These  Peare  Corps  school- 
teachers are  winning  the  hearts  and  the 
p:  aiM'  of  the  Ghanaian  people. 

I  only  wush  that  we  had  Peace  Corps 
workers  in  every  country  of  the  world 
whiif  democracy  is  facing  a  rocky  road. 

I  reali/e  full  well  the  importance  of  a 
balanced  budget  and  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  Contircss  will  bo  able  to 
cut  unnecessary  expenses  and  balance 


the  budget.  Howe^'cr,  I  am  likewise 
convinced  that  in  tills  bill  we  are  tui- 
thorizing  one  of  the  wisest  expenditures 
iKksslble. 

This  is  also  evidenced  by  change  of 
hesu-t  of  many  Members  of  this  body. 
Last  year  there  was  substantial  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislatiofL  This  year  many 
legislators  have  changed  their  position 
from  one  of  oppoeition  to  one  of  sup- 
port. 

The  record  of  the  E*eace  Corps  speaks 
for  itself.  I  am  proud  to  again  support 
this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
support  the  Peace  Corps  legislation  be- 
fore us  and  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  program  itsell.  The  experience 
of  the  Corps  during  i  :s  first  year,  as  well 
as  the  committee's  experi«ice  during  the 
liearlngs  held  last  month,  gives  us  every 
reason  to  be  well  pU«sed  with  progress 
made  in  this  area.  Therefore.  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  combine  a  vote  of  con- 
fidei^e  with  a  note  of  caution  as  the 
Peace  Corps  moves  forward  into  its 
second  year. 

The  most  significant  Indication  of  the 
program's  success  is  the  reaction  of  the 
foreign  government;!  in  countries  to 
which  volunteers  hiive  been  assigned. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
aid  these  countries  by  making  available 
to  them  the  skills  which  we  so  abundant- 
ly possess  and  which  they  so  desperately 
need,  surely  It  Is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance to  know  whether  these  govern- 
ments feel  they  are  in  fact  being  helped. 
On  this  point  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
response  of  the  cou7itrles  where  Peace 
Corps  projects  are  being  carried  out  has 
been  extremely  favori»ble.  In  almost  ev- 
ery case  the  host  countries  have  asked 
for  more  volunteers  than  they  presently 
have,  and  more  than  we  can  presently 
supply.  Such  a  reaction  confirms  the 
approval  voiced  by  tbese  countries,  not 
only  for  the  projects  which  are  under- 
way but  also  for  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  involx'^»d. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  express  my  pride  in  the  per- 
foi-mance  of  our  volunteers.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  high  quality  of 
work  they  have  done,  and  the  compll- 
ment.s  which  they  have  received  from 
foreign  governments.  Equally  notable — 
indeed,  under  the  ciiTumstances  amaz- 
ing— is  the  lack  of  unfortunate  or  em- 
barrassing incidents  which  might  have 
befallen  Peace  Corpe  workers.  In  this 
regard,  I  would  make;  two  observations. 
First,  that  such  incidents  will  un- 
doubtedly occur,  and  that  a  few  must  be 
accepted  without  raising  a  hue  and  cry 
to  abolish  the  program.  Second,  if 
and  when  they  do  pccxir,  a  careful  study 
must  be  made  as  to  whether  the  volun- 
teer involved  is  in  fact  guilty  of  a  serious 
violation — and  should  be  immediately 
iTmoved — or  whether  the  Incident  is  the 
result  of  political  agitation.  For  if  the 
latter  is  true,  the  P'jace  Corps  should 
stand  firmly  behind  the  volunteer.  Let 
us  continue  to  dcanaiid  high  standards 
of  our  representatlvijs  abroad,  but  let 
them  know  also  that  we  are  behind 
them  and  will  not  sa<:rifice  them  in  the 
face  of  irresponsible  or  politically  moti- 


vated critldsni.  So  far  thla  has  not  been 
a  problem,  and  the  supply  of  well-quali- 
fled  vohmtecrs  remains  high.  Under  the 
capable  dtrecdon  of  Mr.  Shriver  and  his 
staff,  I  am  ccmfldent  that  the  process 
of  selection,  training,  and  supervision 
will  insure  a  continuing  high  level  of 
performance  from  the  ageiu:y. 

The  fact  that  foreign  governments  are 
pleased  with  our  program  and  our  volun- 
teers is,  in  itself,  insufficient  grounds  for 
continuing  the  program.  For  we  cannot 
substitute  foreign  reactions,  based  upon 
foreign  interests,  for  our  own  judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  program  ad- 
vances the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  program 
to  date  has  made  a  distinct  and  signif- 
icant contribution  to  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  for  example,  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  did  not  feel  that  any 
changes  were  required  in  the  bill  which 
established  the  corps  last  September, 
and  by  unanimous  vote  supported  the 
request  to  permit  additional  volunteers 
to  enter  the  program.  Despite  a  signif- 
icant increase  in  the  number  of  volim- 
teers.  departmental  administrative  costs 
increased  only  slightly,  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  budget  allocated  to  adminis- 
tratire  costs  actually  will  decline  in  fiscal 
1963. 

By  helping  other  countries  to  make 
progress  in  the  most  urgent  areas  of 
their  national  needs,  we  demonstrate  in 
a  most  tangible  and  striking  manner  the 
spirit  of  concern  which  is  truly  a  hall- 
mark of  our  country.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  Commimists'  advantages  in 
the  cold  war,  which  are  those  of  a  closed 
society.  However,  let  us  not  ignore  our 
own  advantages,  e^iecially  the  identity 
of  interests  between  ourselves  and  the 
emerging  nations.  They  wish  to  be  po- 
litically independent  and  economically 
strong.  We  wi^  that  also,  llie  Soviets 
alone  do  not — for  their  historic  goal  re- 
maiiK  Communist  control  of  the  entire 
globe. 

Thus,  as  our  young  people  unselfishly 
work  together  with  the  people  of  other 
nations,  we  aid  their  struggle  to  elimi- 
nate poverty,  illiteracy,  disease,  and  all 
the  other  circumstances  wdiich  breed 
comnranism;  aiul  at  the  same  time  im- 
derscore  the  fact  that  our  natiooal  in- 
terests are  identical,  that  their  hopes  for 
freedom  and  higher  living  standards  are 
shared  not  by  the  Communists  but  by  the 
United  States. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  Corps  second 
year  I  would  like  to  add  just  a  word  of 
caution.  Success  in  the  past  usually 
augurs  success  for  the  future,  but  only 
if  we  are  alert  to  those  special  dangers 
which  invariably  lie  in  wait  for  newly  es- 
tablished programs.  In  this  case,  two 
dangers  in  particular  are  to  be  feared: 
the  danger  of  numbers  and  the  danger 
of  complacency.  Any  organization 
which  begins  as  a  small,  dedicated  group 
tends  to  grow  in  numbers,  and  as  it 
does,  tends  to  become  less  dedicated  ' 
and  less  efficient.  The  level  of  quality 
goes  down.  Second,  initial  success  often 
leads  to  overconfldence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  succeeded,  making 
them  less  alert  to  dangers  and  less 
receptive  to  justified  and  construc- 
tive criticism.    Neither  of  these  unfortu- 


nate results  need  folloiw;  but  only  a 
recognition  that  these  dangers  exist  aiul 
a  determination  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  a  reality  are  effective  safe- 
guards for  the  future.  I  trust  that  as 
the  Peace  Corps  grows,  it  win  remain 
the  vigilant,  receptive,  and  determined 
group  it  is  today. 

In  the  Bible  we  read  that  "man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  which  proceeds  frtmi  the  mouth  of 
God."  In  the  same  spirit,  our  foreign 
policy  is  not  conducted  by  diplomats 
alone,  but  by  every  act  of  good  will  per- 
formed by  our  citizens  at  home  and 
abroad.  By  harnessing  the  power  of 
good  will  so  basic  to  our  people,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  oin-  neighbors  and  ourselves,alike,  and 
has  proved  in  a  dramatic  way  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  correspond 
with  those  of  free  countries  the  world 
over. 

I  therefore  support  the  bill  before  us 
and  shall  continue  to  follow  with  close 
attention  the  progress  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  year  ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Pesee  Corpa  Act,  which 
authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaee  of  that  Act.  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "1962"  and  "S40.000.0e0"  and  substitut- 
ing  "Idas"   and  $63,750,000".  respecUvely. 

Mr.  O-HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  most 
heartMiing  day.  What  has  been  said 
in  this  historic  Chamber  diu'ing  the  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  Peace  Corps  bill  Is 
refreshing  and  convincing  proof  that  in 
our  United  States  o(  America  when  one 
does  an  outstanding  work  ot  dedication, 
glorifying  his  country  and  benefiting 
mankind,  no  barriers  of  party  or  other 
division  disturbs  the  unanimity  (rf  ac- 
claim. To  Sargent  Shriver,  I  am  happy 
and  proud  to  say  a  Chicagoan,  was  en- 
trusted the  dream  of  the  American 
people  to  serve  the  peoples  of  Jess  devel- 
oped countries  in  the  true  spirit  of  self- 
abrogation.  That  dream  he  has  re- 
turned to  us  a  dream  realized.  His 
accomplishment  is  being  acclaimed  by 
Members  cm  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  by 
Members  who  had  doubts  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  a  year  ago  as  well 
as  those  who  had  faith  from  the  com- 
mencement. All  this  constitutes  one  of 
the  finest  tributes  I  have  ever  heard  paid 
to  any  man,  and  all  this  has  been  well 
earned  by  Mr.  Shriver  and  the  able  mem- 
bers of  his  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman.,  I  would  Join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Jusd] 
in  stressing  that  the  Peace  Corps  is 
Americana,  not  all  young,  not  all  col- 
lege graduates,  not  all  of  one  race,  one 
religion,  one  Nation.  The  heart  of 
America  is  the  composite  iKart  of  all 
our  people.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  71 
of  the  hearings,  yo«  will  find  Mr. 
Shriver's  statemoit,  in  answer  to  my 
question,  that  8  to  9  percent  of  the  total 
volunteer  peace  force  was  composed  of 
members  of  minority  racial  groups,  and 
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that  about  15  to  17  percent  were  non- 
college  graduates,  men  and  women  who 
had  skills  but  did  not  have  academic 
degrees. 

Then  I  asked  him  the  other  question. 
How  about  age?  The  cruelest  discrim- 
ination in  the  world  is  discrimination 
against  people  because  of  their  years. 
I  am  always  concerned  about  that  Mr 
Shriver  said  those  people  had  not  been 
forgotten,  that  some  five  or  six  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  were  from  60 
to  65  years  of  age.  and  they  were  doing 
such  a  terrific  job,  and  setting  such  a 
hot  pace  for  the  younger  volunteers, 
that  more  in  the  older  age  brackt-t  were 
being  recruited. 

So.  I  would  say  one  of  the  reasons 
this  program  under  Sargent  Shriver  s 
magic  direction  has  been  such  a  success, 
a  success  that  has  won  an  unprecedented 
measure  of  applause,  is  because  it  has 
been  a  progrsun  based  on  the  traditional 
American  pattern,  a  program  that  rec- 
ognizes all  groups  and  enlists  the  dedica- 
tion and  the  best  efforts  of  each  and 
every  group 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman  I  muve  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr  Hays  I  re- 
ferred when  he  stated  that  there  were 
those  of  us  who  opposed  the  bill  cre- 
ating the  Peace  Corps  last  year  whu  are 
supporting  it  in  1962. 

When  I  opposed  the  bill  last  year  I 
opposed  it  just  as  honestly  and  just  a.s 
sincerely  as  I  support  it  today  At  that 
time  I  had  serious  misgivings  about  this 
new  project  in  the  field  of  international 
contacts  and  international  relation.s  I 
am  glad  that  fears  and  apprehension.s  I 
had  at  that  time  have  been  proved  to 
have  been  not  well  founded. 

Shortly  after  I  voted  against  thr.s  iet,'- 
islation  last  year  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  very  close  and  dear  personal  friend  of 
mine.  Dr  I.  S.  Ingram,  president  emeri- 
tus of  West  Georgia  College,  Carrollton. 
Ga.  His  letter  was  not  written  m  a 
critical  tone,  but  it  was  very  effectivelv 
written.  Since  then  I  have  done  exactly 
what  Dr.  Ingram  asked  me  to  do.  and 
that  is  to  reappraise  my  position  on  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  memb«>rs  of 
the  committee  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  Peace  Corps  work  has  not  been  per- 
fect. I  know  that  I  agree  with  them 
that  it  has  worked  better  than  just  rea- 
sonably well. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  all  of  us  can  .sav. 
of  course,  that  it  has  not  been  perfect. 
but  It  has  been  more  nearly  perfect,  per- 
haps, than  a  good  many  projects  that 
we  have  tried  and  maybe  more  than  we 
had  a  right  to  hope  for  I  did  not  real- 
ize that  the  gentleman  had  changed  ni.s 
position,  and  I  again  want  to  say  that 
it  takes  courage  to  change  your  position 
and  to  say  that  your  fears  were  not  real- 
ized and  that  "I  am  for  the  proi<rnm  " 
I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  committee  to  the  irrn- 
tleman   for  doing   that  and  .say  to  him 


that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  know.  IS  going  to  keep  close  supervision 
over  this  program,  and  we  hope  it  will 
prove  as  successful  this  year  as  it  has 
last  year,  and   we  are  sure   that   it  will 

Mr    FLYNT.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

I  want  to  .say  this,  that  the  committee 
of  this  House  on  which  I  pie.sently  .serve 
will  also  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  thiS 
program,  and  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee 1  intend  to  do  my  inirt  to  .see 
that  It  dot's  not  fail  either  m  whole  or 
in  part  because  it  doe.^  not  receive  the 
nece.ssary  financial  support  when  the 
appropriation  bill  comes  up  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  promoting  the  kind  of  good 
international  relation,  which  we  need 
desperat»'ly  at  this  time 

It   IS  my   hope   that    the   few    mistakes 
that   hav-'   be^n   made   will   be  corrected 
I    believe    thrv    will    !>♦•   and    I    intend    to 
help 

Mr  Chairman,  one  rea.son  that  I 
oppo.sed  this  prokcram  a  year  at;o  was  be- 
cau.se  I  thought  that  il  would  be  an  ex- 
trava^'ant  and  an  unnece.ssary  duplica- 
tion of  services  which  were  already  beini; 
performed  by  other  ai^encies  But  I  tind 
that  while  this  may  have  been  true,  by 
and  large  the  results  of  t^us  prok.;ram 
have  been  better  than  I  had  anticipated 
a  year  atjo  I  am  therefore  Klad  on  this 
occasion  to  say  th.at  I  was  at  least  partly 
wront^  a  year  ago  and  I  hope  that  this 
program  will  now  succi'ed  and  will  be  a 
success 

Mr  Chairman  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Mr  Sarwent  Shriver.  and  to  say  that  his 
verv  fair  letter  went  a  lorn;  way  in  help- 
ing me  to  arrive  at  the  decl.^lon  which 
I  have  made  to  support  this  bill  I  want 
to  commend  him  fur  his  dedication  to 
this  prouram  and  for  makuiK  it  the  suc- 
ce.ss  that   I  believe  it  has  b<'en 

One  suggestion  that  I  would  make  at 
tills  p<}int  would  be  that  a  few  more  wt-U 
qualified  Georgians  be  accepted  for  Peace 
Corps  duty  I  know  of  mar>ysuch  quali- 
fied cltl^ens  of  Georgia  who  are  anxious 
for  an  opixirtunity  to  s.TVe  under  this 
program 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Cl.anman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  rtquisite  numbt-r  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  chanmari  of  the  committee,  the 
tientleman  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr 
Morgan  1.  if  I  read  correctly  m  the  hear- 
ings that  each  of  the  volunteers  now  has 
a  $10,000  insurance  policv  ' 

Mr  MORGAN  Each  "has  an  insur- 
ance tK)!icy  and  pays  for  his  own  insur- 
ance It  IS  deducted  from  his  termina- 
tion payment 

Mr  GFiO.'-^S  Well.  now.  is  the  report 
correct  that  they  are  getting  a  $li)  ikio 
death  benefit  insurance  policy  at  a  pie- 
mium  rate  of  $i  jo  a  month  ' 

Mr  GAI.I,AGHP:r  Mr  Chairman. 
w  ill  the  Ljentleman  vield'' 

Mr  GROSS  I  vieid  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  G.AI.I  .-XGHER  It  is  a  similar 
rate  that  tliose  who  are  in  the  military 
pav 

Mr   GROSS      I.,  it  $1  Jo  .i  month? 
Mr        G.-MJ.ACHIKR       .Approximately, 
depending   upon  the  ai^e  at  which   they 
are   participating    m    the    program 


Mr  GROSS  Is  the  Government 
making  any  contribution  to  this  Insur- 
ance cost? 

Mr  GAIJ,AGHER  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  is  handled  on  the 
.same  basis  that  the  military  participates 
m  the  insurance  program.  Because  of 
the  broad  .scale  of  those  participating 
at  a  young  age.  the  insurance  companies 
are  enabled  to  allow  a  reduced  premium 

Mr  GFiOSS  I  assume  this  is  $1  20 
per  thousand  of  insurance? 

.Mr  GALLAGHER  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  $120  per  thousand 
The  $1  20  figure  is  a  monthly  payment 
for  a  full  $10,000  premium  It  can. 
however.  b«'  reduced  m  $I,0OO  segments 
It  IS  not  a  constant  figure.  It  depends 
upon  the  ane  It  is  a  death  benefit  policy 
paid  for  by  the  volunteers  themselves 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course,  but  that  is 
not  the  way  your  hearings  read.  One 
would  gain  the  impression  from  reading 
the  heariiu's  that  it  is  a  $1  20  premium 
IH-r  month  for  $10  000  of  insurance  It 
reads  this  w  ay 

K'.r  rhl.s  p-irp-.s.-  the  full  prptiilum  of  |1  20 
pT   month   Is  dpdiirt«-<l   frmn   thr   volunteers 

ttrininathri  p.iv 

Mr  GAI.Ij\GHEH  Tliat  is  $120  per 
month 

Mr  CiROSS  Yes.  but  It  does  not  say 
anything;  about  $1,000 

Mr  Chairman.  I  still  would  like  to 
know  the  administrative  cost  of  the 
WasliinKt<)n  office,  if  the  chairman  or 
.some  member  of  the  ccmimiltee  can  tell 
me  What  kind  of  salaries  are  paid  in 
Wiushiiuton  to  the  top  brass  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  others "'  The  hearings  show 
.some  of  the  .salaries  paid  in  foreign  coun- 
tries but  not  m  the  District  of  Columbia' 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSFJ^J  Mr  Chair- 
man   will  the  k'entleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New    Jersev 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  The  average 
salarv  paid  in  the  Washington  ofBce  is 
$8  050  a  year  There  are  a  total  of  20 
.so-called  suiHrkirades  authorized  in  ad- 
dition t<>  the  IXputy  Director  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Corps,  who  would  be  in  a 
category  above  the  urades  which  I  just 
referred  to 

Mr  GROSS  EXh-s  the  gentleman 
know  how  many  are  employed  in  the 
WiushiiiKton  office'' 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  There  are 
at  pie.s<'nt.  I  think.  223:  I  believe  270  i.s 
the  most  recent  fit-ure  of  permanent  em- 
plovees  in  Wa.shinuton 

Mr  GROSS  .At  an  average  of  $8,000 
per  veai  '' 

Mr       FRELINGHUYSEN.       That      Is 

ri.ht 

Mr  GliOSS  That  is  a  plush  .setup  for 
-somethinL:  that  started  out  to  be  a  labor 
of  love.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  If. 
as  you  say  the  Peace  Corps  is  paying  an 
a\eiai,'e  of  $8,000  jx-r  year  salaries  to 
only  220  or  so  employees  it  simply  means 
there  are  many  chief-,  and  not  many  In- 
dian.> 

And  this  whole  salary  picture  Is  made 
even  worse  by  the  fact  that  there  are  20 
sup<'ri.;rade  emi)Ioyees  drawing  from 
$15,255  Ui  $18,500  each  per  year,  which 
are  not  hLMiied  in  the  $8,000  per  year 
averaiie      I.s  this  the  bare-to-the-bones, 
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labor-of-love  program  that  was  sold  to 
Congress  last  year? 

In  its  report  accompcmying  this  bill  to 
Uie  House  floor,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  says: 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  operation  it 
is  tix)  soon  to  evaluat«>  the  performance  of 
the    Peace   Corps    In    t<nn8   of   tang^lble    ac- 

I'ompllshment. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
light  of  this  stateUvtit  it  Is  difflcult  to 
understand — with  the  Federal  Treasury 
broke  and  borrowing  billions  of  dollars — 
how  Members  of  the  House  can  vote  to 
increase  the  spending  on  this  venture 
from  $30  million  last  year  to  nearly  $64 
million  as  provided  in  this  bill  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  Peace  Corps  .staff  overseas  are 
there  primarily  to  serve  and  to  provide 
needed  support  to  th2  volunteers.  They 
cannot  do  this  effectively  if  they  are  cut 
off  in  isolated  communities,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  privilege  and  wealth.  While 
they  are  distinct  from  the  volunteers 
in  that  they  receive  f«larles,  their  serv- 
ice is  toward  the  saiQe  ends  as  that  of 
the  volunteers,  and  they  do  not  receive 
the  other  types  of  campensation — such 
its  cost  of  living  allo\rances  and  supple- 
mental cost  of  living  lillowancea,  PX  arvl 
commissary  privileseH,  poet  transfer  al- 
lowances, and  APO  privileges — which 
are  designed  to  makt;  up  fw  the  hard- 
ship of  service  overseas. 

For  the  Peace  Corps,  Its  staff,  and  Its 
volunteers,  service  abroad  is  not  con- 
sidered a  hardship,  and  any  indication 
that  It  might  be  is  avoided.  In  striving 
to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  .5taff.  like  the  volunteers,  cannot 
afford  to  be  separate-i  from  the  citizens 
of  the  host  country  by  privilege  or  by  a 
.sen.se  of  differentness. 

There  was  a  much-publicized  case 
recently  of  a  man  with  eight  or  nine 
children  who  went  ofcrseas  to  serve  on 
the  Peace  Corps  staff.  E\'en  this  un- 
usual example  is  costing  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment lesi  than  does  a  ^An  serving 
libroad  with  all  of  the  usual  allowances, 
who  has  a  far  less  i>triklng  number  ot 
offspring. 

Another  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  staff,  too.  contrilmtes  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Peace  Corps  is  the  doctors 
w  ho  are  responsible  for  the  health  care 
of  the  volunteers  overseas.  These  phy- 
sicians are  expected  to  contribute  any 
of  their  time  which  is  not  required  by 
the  volunteers  to  Institutions  of  the  host 
country.  Peace  Cori«  doctors  are  con- 
tributing their  services  to  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  and  laboratories.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Peace  Corps  overseas, 
theirs  Ls  not  an  8-hcur  day  or  a  5-day 
week.  ^  They  are  there  to  do  a  large  job 
with  a  small  staff  and  with  none  of  the 
trappings  which  would  be  so  detrimental 
to  the  work  and  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havinfe  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natchxr,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 


bill  (H.R.  10700)  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
579,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  317,  nays  70,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  57] 
TEAS — 317 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Anfuso 

AreiKla 

Ashley 

Aahmore 

Ayres 

BaUey 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

BaM.N.H. 

Baaa.Teiui. 

Bates 

Beckwortb 

Beleber 

Beil 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Betta 

Blataolk 

Blltcb 

BoggB 

Boland 

BaUlnc 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademaa 

Bray 

Braadiac 

Brewster 

Brorawen 

Brooka,  Tex. 

BrooBxfleid 

BroyiiiU 

Biickley 

Burke.  E^y. 

Burlce.  "n-T 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bymea,  Wia. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Cbamberlatn 

CfacU 

Cbeixrweth 

Chlperfleld. 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

OolUer 

Ottnta 

Cook 

Cooley 

Connan 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtla,  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

DacxM 

E>anieU 

Davla.  John  W. 

I>aw«on 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Dlgga 

DtngcU 

Etomlnlck 

Donobue 

Dooley 

Downing 

Doyle 

DtUaki 


I>umo 

Dwyer 

Bdmondaon 

EUlott 

Ellsworth 

Fallon 

Fart)8teln 

Felcbac 

Penton 

Phjdley 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Poigarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

^juntaln 

Frazler 


King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalsk.1 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landiinn 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnakl 

lAbonaU 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McCulloch 


\ 


Frellnghuyaen    McDowell 
Frledei  McFall 


Fulton 

Oallacber 

Oar  mats 

Gary 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Olenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

OooOnxtg 

Granaban 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

omnn 

Grlffltha 

Gubser 

Hagen,  CaJtf . 

Hagan,  0». 

Halleck 

Halptern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrla 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrlaon,  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Klcb. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hecbler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennlnga 

Joelson 


Macdonald 
MacOregor 
Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marchall 

Martin,  Maaa. 

Matbiaa 

Matthews 

May. 

Michel 

MUler,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Milllkeu 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Moaher 
Moaa 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Nfttcher 
Nedzl 
Nelaen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Nygaard 
O'Brien,  III. 
O'Brien,  N.Y. 
OHara.  Dl. 
OHara,  Mich. 


Johnson,  Calif.  O'KonskI 
Johnson.  Md.      Olsen 
Johnson,  Wla. 
Jonas 


Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastcnmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 


ONelll 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Felly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 


PoweU 

Schenck 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Price 

SchnecbeU 

ThonnjBon.  Tex. 

1 

Puclnskl 

Schwelker 

Thornberry 

Purcen 

Sebwengel 

Ton 

Qnie 

Scran  trm 

, 

Randall 

Seely-Browu 

Trimble 

i 

Reuss 

Shelley 

Tuck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Sheppard 

Tupper 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Shipley 

Udall.  MorrU  K. 

;       J 

Riehlman 

Short 

Ullman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Shriver 

Vanlk 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Slbnl 

Van  Zandt 

' 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Slkes 

Vlnimn 

RoblBon 

Sisk 

Wallhauser 

j 

Rodlno 

Slack 

Walter 

,  ■; 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Smith,  Iowa 

WeU 

Rooney 

Smith,  Va. 

Westland 

Roosevelt 

Springer 

Wharton 

i 

Rosenthal 

Stafford 

Wlckersham 

■i      - 

Romenkowskl 

Staggers 

WldnaU 

Roudebush 

Steed 

Wlllla 

Roush 

Stephens 

Wright 

Rutherford 

Stratton 

Yates 

1      ' 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Stubblefield 

Young 

: 

Ryan,  NY. 

Sullivan 

Younger 

St.  George 

Taylor 

Zablockl 

St.  Germain 

Teague,  Calif. 

Zelenko 

! 

Santangelo 

Teague,  Tex. 

Saimd 

Thcimpaon.  Im 

NAYS— 70 

* 

- 

Abernethy 

Dole 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Alger 

Dorn 

Muon 

Andersen, 

Everett 

Meader 

Minn. 

Fisher 

Mlnshall 

Ash  brook 

Garland 

Moore 

Aii£hincloM 

OathlngB 

NorreU 

i 

Baker 

Gross 

Pillion 

Battln 

Haley 

Ray 

■ 

Becker 

Harsh* 

Relfel 

1  a 

■Beermann 

Hieatand 

Rogers.  Tea. 

■ 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hoeven 

Rouaselot 

) 

-1 

Berry 

Hofllman.  HI. 

Seylor 

I 

■i 

Brown 

Horan 

Schadeberg 

1 

i 

Bruce 

Jensen 

Soberer 

I 

Burleson 

SUer 

i 

Casey 

Kearns 

Smith.  Calif. 

,< 

Cederberg 

Kllbum 

Taber 

,  t 

Colmer 

King.  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

i  J  ^ 

Cunningham 

lAird 

vib  Pelt 

iii 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lipscomb 

*■';" 

Davts, 

McDonoug^ 

Weaver 

'•■]  . 

James  C. 

McMUlan 

Will  tarns 

"  ;' 

Derwlnskl 

McSwecn 

Wilson,  Calif. 

' 

Devlne 

McVey 

Wlnstead 

NOT  VOTING — 49 

Addonlalo 

Oavla 

Pataaan 

Alford 

Grant 

Bains 

1 

f 

Andrews 

Green,  Oreg. 

aCCCC 

■< 

f 

Aaplnall 

Hall 

Rtvcra,  B.C. 

^  -^ 

Avery 

Hubert 

Bogo-s.  Colo. 

H  - 
i 

Baring 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Scott 

Barry 

Huddleston 

SC'KKU 

': 

Bonner 

HuU 

Smith,  Miss. 

Boy  kin 

Jonea,  A1&. 

Spenee 

Celler 

Kluczynski 

Thomas 

i 

Corbett 

Mclntlre 

Waggonner 

i 

Davis.  Tenn. 

MalUiard 

Watu 

Denton 

Merrow 

WhaDey 

|i 

Dowdy 

Miller.  N.Y. 

WhlteiMsr 

i' 

EVtna 

MorrlBon 

Whltten 

PasceU 

Paaaman 

WUsan,Ind. 

H 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Alford  against. 
Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Whltten  against. 
Mr.  Addonlzlo  for,  with  Mrs.  Reece  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  HaU. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Gavin. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Huddleston  ^vith  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Wilsoa  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


:■ 


i 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membois 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  lust 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frum  Penn- 
sylvania' 

There  was  no  objection 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr  FINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  uium- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.    FINO.     Mr.     Speaker,     the     Mc- 
Clellan  Subcommittee  on  Inve.-.ti«atu)ns 
filed  Its  report  on  gambling  and  organ- 
ized crime  last  week  in  the  Senate 

It  is  a  very  interesting  report  which 
tells  us  that  illicit  gambling  is  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  for  organi/ed  crime 
It  further  informs  us  that  the  under- 
worlds gambling  take  amounts  to  $50 
billion  a  year  and  it  is  used,  in  part,  to 
finance  criminal  activities  Then  it 
recommends  the  tightenin-,'  and 
strengthening  of  laws  aimed  at  pro- 
fessional gamblers  and  stitTer  taxes 
and  touKher  penalties. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  all  very  com- 
mendable. But.  ho\#far  will  it  no  in  our 
losing  battle  against  organized  crime' 
The  gambling  situation  today  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  bootlegging  that  went 
on  during  the  prohibition  days 

Like  gambling,  the  illicit  distilling, 
transportation  and  sale  of  alcohol  dur- 
ing the  bootleg  era  was  also  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  for  organized  crime 
In  those  days,  to  cope  with  the  alarm- 
ing terrorism,  gangsterism,  corruption 
and  illegal  sale  of  alcohol,  we  did  tighten 
and  strengthen  our  laws — we  did  im- 
pose stiCTer  taxes  and  tougher  penalties 
But  It  did  not  stop  the  bootleugink'  nor 
the  criminal  activities.  Only  the  repeal 
of  prohibition  and  the  subsequent  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  alcoholic  indus- 
try put  an  end  to  the  crime,  corruption. 
and  gangsterism  that  flourished  during 
that  era. 

Now,  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  dif- 
ferent in  human  nature  today  that  did 
not  exist  during  the  prohibition  dav.s'' 
Nothing 

The  urk'e  to  drink  was  and  still  is  a 
normal,  human  desire  which  we  could 
not  stop  no  matter  how  many  laws  we 
passed  And  by  the  same  token,  the  urge 
to  gamble  has  been  and  will  always  be 
deeply  ingrained  in  mast  human  beings 
and  no  amount  of  laws  will  stop  it 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  why  can  we  not  profit 
from  the  experience  we  had  with  pro- 
hibition' Only  repeal  of  prohibition  and 
Government  regulation  and  control  of 
the  alcoholic  industry  brought  an  end 
to  that  terrible  era.  and,  in  addition 
brought  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes  to  our 
Treasury. 

Why  can  we  not  accept  the  obvious 
and  tap  this  underworld  yambhng 
revenue  with  a  Government-run  lottery. 


Mr  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  would 
serve  the  people's  best  interests  by  recog- 
nizing that  gambling,  like  drinking,  is  a 
fiict  of  life  and  human  nature 

N!r  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  m  the 
United  States  would  cut  into  the  un- 
derworlds gambling  intake  to  the  tune 
of  over  SIO  billion  a  year  This  tre- 
mendous revenue  which  would  be  taken 
from  the  professional  gamblers  would 
not  only  cut  down  their  illegal  profits 
but  help  our  Government  kiive  tax  relief 
to  Mr  and  Mrs  Amf-ncan  Taxpayer  and 
help  reduce  our  national  debt. 


DLSCRIMLN'ATOKY  N()-SHO\V  KhUU- 
LATIONS  FOR  FLIGHTS  TO  AND 
FROM   PUERTO  RICO 

Mr  rn'AN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  lemaik.-;.  and  to  include  a  resolution. 
Tile  .SPFAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  obiection 
Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr  S[)eaker. 
on  December  1.  1961.  Cuil  Aeronautics 
Board  regulations  went  into  effect  which 
allow  Pan  American  Eastern  and  Trans- 
portation Corp  of  America  Aiilmes  to 
confiscate  all  money  paid  for  an  econ- 
omy cla.s.s  ticket  to  or  from  Puerto  Rico 
if  the  pa.s.senger  fails  to  show  up  The 
rea.sons  for  a  pa.-vsriK'ers  failure  to  arrive 
at  the  airport  at  fiight  time  are  not  rele- 
vant. The  only  way  he  can  avoid  for- 
feiture is  to  notify  the  carrier  or  sur- 
render the  tickt-t  a  full  124  hours  before 
filkifit  time 

Mr  Speaker  this  system  is  still  m  ef- 
fect It  di.scriminates  against  thousands 
of  New  Yorkers  who  periodically  visit 
their  friends  and  families  in  Puerto 
Rico  This  unfair  provision  also  ex- 
ploits those  Puerto  Ricans  who  seek  to 
mmrate  to  thie  continental  United  States 
The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
realizing  the  damaging  consequences  of 
the  no-show  regulations.  opi)<)srd  witJi- 
out  succe.ss  their  approval  These  for- 
feiture rei,'ulations  only  apply  to  flights 
to  and  from  Puerto  Rico 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  recently 
has  announced  j)lans  to  institute  the  first 
no-show,  no-go  penalties  on  other  do- 
mestic flights  However,  under  the.se 
plans,  pa.ssengers  who  do  not  show  up 
fov  fliuht-s  after  May  1  will  forfeit  50 
jHTcent  of  their  fares  or  $25,  whichever 
IS  greater  Airlines  which  oversell  space 
will  pay  to  the  deprived  pa.ssenger  a 
minimum  of  $L'.")  and  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  the  fare  But.  these  new 
regulations  do  not  apply  to  the  economy 
flights  between  New  York  Citv  and  San 
Juan   P  R 

Mr  Speaker  the  v.o-s\u<\k  rckjulations 
for  Puerto  Rican  flights  violate  our  sen.se 
of  decency  and  fairplay  Both  the  re- 
quirement of  a  24-hour  notice  of  can- 
cellation and  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
are  exce.ssive  and  di.scriminatory  The 
Congress  should  go  on  record  as  opposing 
the.se  regulations  To  that  end  today  I 
have  introduced  the  followim;  concur- 
rent resolution 

Whereas  several  domestic  air  carriers  have 
nied   with  the  Civil   Aeronautics  Boiird   pro- 


ix<*ed  atfreement.s  or  turlfT  changes  per- 
muting such  air  curriers  to  impose  cliar^^es 
on  members  of  the  tr  ivellng  ['ubilc  fur  fail- 
ure  to  u.se  or  cancel  re.served  spare,    mid 

Wherens  In  the  cnnf  of  cert.'iin  nlr  trans- 
[><'r;,»tlon  services  between  New  York  City 
(I'd  Sun  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  several  domestic 
.iir  carriers  iirr  permillfd  to  imixibe  wijal 
.inu'Unia  to  a  loo  percent  pmal'.y  on 
;t  i.r;r.-»  who.  t'lr  any  reu.son  ;.ol  to  use  i.r 
<  .l!    fl  ri—er*.  ed  spnce.   and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  Inij'-jhlnK  exres- 
*J\e  rhar^es  for  failure  to  use  or  r  nccl 
reserved  space  can  prove  to  bo  di.^rriimna- 
tory  in  cases  where  such  f.iiUire  iKcurs  for 
rea«on«  b«yond  the  control  of  the  traveler, 
nnd 

Whereas  the  Civil  .^tn  naui..  •;  Ilo.ird  ha» 
:imple  authority  under  exi>tin)i;  law  to  in- 
vfstlKHie  the  practices  of  air  <  .irrlers  and 
protect  the  tiavellnt;  public  from  the  im- 
(XMiltlon  of  exces-'^lve  cliarnes  Now.  there- 
fore   bo  It 

Kfiuhrd  by  t'lr  Huu.^r  of  K-  prcontatu  rt 
tthf  Srnatr  ronrurrtng) .  That  the  Congre.*.s 
vlK'orously  disapproves  tlie  Iniix^itlon  by  air 
earners  of  excecslve  charges  f..r  failure  to 
ii«e  or  cancel  reserved  space  on  aircraft  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Coiik-re.ia  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  B-xift  ^hMuld  exercise  it.s  au- 
thority under  the  Fe<leral  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  Initiate  such  liivestlifaiiDns  as  may 
l)e  necessary  to  enable  the  U<iard  to  carry 
out  Its  duties  under  such  Act  in  a  manner 
that  win  aaaure  the  travelltii;  public  ade- 
quate protection  against  the  imjiosltUm  by 
air  carriers  of  excessive  charifes  for  failure 
to  u.se  or  cancel  reserved  space  It  Is  further 
the  sen.se  of  the  Con^'ress  that.  In  tlie  con- 
duct of  sviCh  lnvefitl»;atlons  the  Board 
should  explore  e\ery  avenue  of  actU^n  avail- 
able to  It  under  existing  law  to  promote 
adetjuate  and  economical  service  by  air 
c.trriers  at  reasonable  rharjies,  without  un- 
just dlscriminatloixs  or  undue  preferences 
or   ad'.antat;es 

Mr  Sjjeaker.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  want 
to  see  equal  and  fair  treatment  by  the 
airlines  for  all  our  citizens  I  hope  this 
resolution  will  be  afT(jrded  prompt  and 
alfirmative  consideration 
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THE  LATE  THEODORE  LEONARD 
IRVING 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri  Mr  Randall!  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadne.s.s  that  we  come  today  to  re- 
txirt  to  the  Hou.se  the  death  of  a  former 
colleague  from  the  StaU-  of  Missouri. 
Theodt)re  Leonard  Irvine. 

Mr  Irvini:  was  born  March  24.  1898.  in 
St  I'aul,  Minn  He  was  one  of  four  .sons 
of  Edt^ar  L<jren/.o  Irving  and  Florence 
Chapel  Irvinu'  Living  is  one  brother. 
Vernon  Aldrich  Irvinn,  of  Havre.  Mont 
deceased  are  Percy  E  Irving  and  Ken- 
neth Irvini: 

On   Mav  4.    1918,  he  married  Effle  A 
Biornstad  m  Minot,  N    Dak.     Prom  this 
union  one  .son  was  born,  Jerry  Irvinu 

Mr  and  Mrs  Irving  left  Mmot. 
N  Dak  .  because  of  illness  of  their  .son. 
Jerry,  and  moved  to  California.  There 
they  stayed  for  11  years,  moving  to  In- 
dependence Mo  .  m  1934. 

He  was  an  organizer  for  labor  until 
1940  when  he  wa.s  elected  to  business 
anient  and  president  of  local  No.  264.  a 
position  he  retained  for  22  years. 

Durinn  this  time  in  1948,  Mr.  Irving 
ran  for  and  was  elected  to  the  US,  Con- 


gress,  taking   a   leave  of  absence  from 
local  No.  264. 

Mr.  Irving  was  a  man  of  many  facets. 
Although  he  appeared  mild  mannered 
and  soft  spoken,  he  possessed  great  cour- 
age and  ability  to  stand  up  and  take 
definite  strong  positions  when  truth  and 
justice  required  it,  which  gained  for  him 
tlie  complete  respect  of  all  who  worked 
with  or  for  him. 

He  was  a  generous  benefactor  and  a 
true  gentleman,  one  who  would  be  even 
more  humble  because  of  the  warmth  and 
love  shown  here  today. 

He  w  as  a  fellow  man,  always  there  with 
kind  words,  a  warm  handshake,  a  big 
smile  uj  express  his  complete  concern 
for  people  and  their  problems. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  fellow 
man. 

As  a  family  man,  Mr.  Irving  forgot  all 
else  and  turned  his  loving  care  and 
thoughts  home.  He  bequeathed  to  his 
family  experience,  tolerance,  counsel, 
and  endless  devotion.  One  of  his 
greatest  joys  was  to  talk  to  or  be  with 
his  three  grandchildren.  He  led  his  life 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  set  examples 
for  them  without  hypocrisy.  He  left 
them  memories  they  will  never  forget  as 
his  love  and  compassion  for  mankind 
and  nature,  as  God  created  it,  was  end- 
less. 

He  leaves  hi^  wife,  Effie  A.  Irving,  one 
son,  Jerry  Irving;  and  3  grandchildren: 
Theodore  Leonard  Irving  11,  16  years; 
Jerralynn  Diane  Irving,  12  years;  Lisa 
Patrice  Irving,  2 '2  years. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sullivan.  I 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  shock  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  a  friend  and  former  colleague 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  read- 
ing the  notice  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis 
newspapers.  On  March  6.  at  a  dinner 
meeting  of  Missourians  given  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  building  and  construction 
trades  membership,  I  saw  Leonard  Irving 
for  the  first  time  in  9  years  and  had  a 
long,  warm  talk  with  him.  reminiscing 
about  the  happenings  which  occurred 
during  the  year  I  sp>ent  working  in  his 
congressional  oflBce  after  the  death  of 
my  husband  and  prior  to  my  campaign 
for  nomination  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Leonard  looked  wonder- 
ful, said  he  had  been  ill  but  was  feeling 
fine,  and  we  had  a  delightful  hour  of 
conversation.  He  told  me  his  wife,  EflBe, 
did  not  accompany  him  on  this  trip  be- 
cause he  expected  to  stay  only  a  few 
days.  He  was  so  happy  to  be  able  to 
have  these  few  hours  to  spend  with  his 
former  colleagues.  Neither  of  us  had 
any  idea  that  within  a  span  of  some  24 
hours  he  would  be  leaving  this  world.  I 
did  not  know  that  he  had  been  taken 
sick  and  had  his  fatal  illness  here  In 
Washington  until  I  read  it  in  a  news- 
paper. 

Leonard  Irving  was  a  quiet  man  but 
he  had  many  outstanding  abilities.  I 
discovered  many  of  them  while  working 
in  his  office  for  that  year.  1951  to  1952. 
He  did  much  to  encourage  me  during 
that  time  to  make  the  race  for  the  nom- 
ination to  Congress  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri.  On 
numerous    occasions    he    bolstered    my 


morale;  and  he  was  very  much  aware  of 
the  difficult  time  I  was  having  in  the  loss 
of  a  very  dear,  devoted,  and  wonderful 
husband. 

No  one  can  appreciate  more  than  I  the 
loneliness  and  sadness  of  having  one's 
husband  called  to  his  eternal  rest  so 
suddenly.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes 
to  his  wife.  Effle  Irving,  and  to  his  son, 
Jerry.  I  know  that  as  the  years  ease 
this  pain  of  deep  sorrow  they  will  have 
many  warm  memories  of  their  lives  with 
him  as  husband  and  father. 

The  newspaper  announcement  of  Leon- 
ard's fatal  illness  and  death  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star) 
Trip  Illness  Fatal  to  Leonard  Irving — For- 
mer Representative  ln  Congress  Dies  on 
Visit  to  Washington — Became  Sick  in 
Hotel — Construction  Union  Ofticial  Had 
Gone  to  Capital  on  Business 

Leonard  Irving,  former  Representative  In 
Congress  and  a  longtime  labor  leader  here, 
died  unexpectedly  this  morning  in  Washing- 
ton.    He  was  63  years  old. 

Irving,  president  of  local  No.  264  of  the 
Construction  and  General  Laborers  union, 
flew  to  Washington  Tuesday  on  union  busi- 
ness. The  union's  national  headquarters  Is 
In  the  Capital  City. 

BECAME    ill    in    ROOM 

Don  R.  Jarrett.  assistant  business  repre- 
sentative of  local  264,  accompanied  Irving. 
He  said  Irving  became  ill  In  his  hotel  room 
early  today  and  a  short  time  later  was  dead. 

Irving,  a  Democrat,  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  fourth  district  in  1948  and 
was  reelected  2  years  later.  Running  In  the 
then  newly  redlstrlcted  fourth  district  for  a 
third  term,  he  was  defeated  by  JefTrey  P. 
HUlelson. 

Irving  had  served  as  president  and  busi- 
ness representative  of  the  union  since  1940. 
During  the  time  he  was  In  Congress,  he  took 
a  leave  of  at>sence  from  his  duties  as  busi- 
ness representative  but  returned  to  Kansas 
City  to  preside  at  the  union's  meetings. 

Irving  was  a  political  darkhorse  In  1948, 
when  he  was  successful  In  his  first  bid  for 
public  office. 

SBQtTEL    rOR    CAMPAIGN 

An  outgrowth  of  that  campaign,  coming 
3  years  later  after  Irving  had  been  reelected, 
was  a  Federal  grand  Jury  indictment  alleging 
Improper  use  of  union  funds  In  the  cam- 
paign. 

Irving  was  acquitted  of  all  charges,  how- 
ever, after  a  trial  In  Federal  court. 

Irvlng's  labor  career  put  him  In  the  news 
on  frequent  occasions  and  he  testified  at 
the  1953  congressional  subcommittee  hear- 
ings In  Kansas  City. 

Last  summer  he  was  named  as  a  temp>orary 
adviser  to  the  Central  Labor  Council,  which 
was  attempting  to  write  a  new  constitution. 

to    helm    in     104  0 

Irving  moved  to  Kansas  City  in  1984  from 
Hollywood.  Calif.,  and  was  active  as  a  labor 
organizer  here  until  1940,  when  he  l^ecame 
business  agent  and  president  of  local  264, 
positions  he  has  held  since  that  time. 

His  son.  I.  J.  Irving,  is  assistant  business 
representative  of  the  local. 

In  Hollywood.  Irving  operated  the  Naval 
Officers  Club  for  11  years. 

Always  a  dapper  dresser,  Irving  was  named 
the  "two-Cadillac  Congressman"  by  po- 
litical opponents  In  the  capital. 

Irving  was  born  in  St.  Paul. 

A  Mason,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Knights 
Templar  and  the  Eastern  Star  at  WlUiston, 
N.  Dak.,  and  of  Ararat  Shrine  In  Kansas  City. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Willlstou. 

Besides  his  son.  he  leaves  hfs  wife.  Mrs. 
Effle  Irving  of  the  home,  9400  Wornall  Road; 


a  brother.  Vernon  Irving.  Havre,  Mont.;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bolling]. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ran- 
dall] for  yieldir-g  to  me.  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks 
with  respect  to  our  late  former  colleague, 
Leonard  Irving.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
news  of  his  daath.  I  had  been  with  him 
only  a  relatively  few  hours  before  he 
died. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  the 
condolences  of  my  wife  and  other  mem- 
bers of  my  family  to  Mrs.  Irving  and 
Jerry  Irving,  his  son. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pro- 
viding a  proper  eulogy  to  one  of  our 
former  colleagues  who  has  departed  this 
life,  of  course  there  will  be  published  in 
the  Record  at  an  approriate  place,  the 
formal  detailed  biography  of  a  part  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Irving's  life.  But  as  the 
Member  of  this  body  that  now  represents 
the  district  which  he  served  while  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  by  one  who 
knew  the  man  personally  as  a  fellow 
citizen  of  his  home  community,  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardonetl  if  we  mention  today 
for  the  Record,  some  personal  observa- 
tions about  what  we,  ourselves,  knew 
about  our  friend,  Leonard  Irving,  as  a 
person,  a  famUy  man,  and — above  all — 
a  good  citizen  of  the  city  in  which  he 
lived. 

I  vividly  recall  the  spring  of  1948  when 
Leonard  Irving  decided  to  run  for  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time.  I  was  then  on 
my  first  term  as  a  member  of  the  Jack- 
son County  court  and  had  been  ap- 
proached by  some  friends  to  run  for  Con- 
gress. However,  upon  learning  of  the 
intentions  of  two  of  my  friends  to  file  for 
this  office,  all  further  consideration  was 
abandoned,  and  I  refused  to  let  my  own 
name  be  considered. 

A  close  friend  of  mine  was  one  of  the 
contestants  in  that  spirited  campaign  of 
August  1948,  and  the  other  principal 
contender  was  our  late  departed  friend, 
Leonard  Irving.  Mr.  Irving  won  that 
primary  and  his  name  appeared  on  the 
same  ballot  that  fall  with  his  and  my 
fellow  townsman,  Harry  S.  Truman,  in 
one  of  the  most  unusual  election  contests 
of  all  modern  history. 

We  all  know  the  outcome  of  that  elec- 
tion on  the  national  level,  and  as  to  Mis- 
souri we  know  Leonard  Irving  came  to 
Washington  as  Representative  of  the 
Missouri  Fourth  District.  He  conducted 
a  clean  campaign,  and  after  that  hard 
fought  primary,  these  two  opponents 
became  the  very  best  of  friends,  and 
neither  held  any  bitterness  nor  ani- 
mosity. This  is  just  another  tribute  to 
our  former  Congressman  from  Mis- 
souri— Leonard  Irving. 

In  the  1950  primary,  there  were  four 
additional  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
nomination,  and  as  was  always  his  na- 
ture and  custom,  he  conducted  a  digni- 
fied, high  level  campaign.  When  the 
votes  were  tallied  on  August  1,  1950,  it 
was  found  that  Irving's  count  was  more 
than  the  combined  total  of  his  op- 
ponents. 

During  his  second  term,  we  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  city  of  Washington 
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and  were  received  most  cordially  by  our 
late  friend.  Prom  others  we  have  learned 
he  was  always  a  gracious  host  to  hi.s 
many  constituents,  both  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  also  In  the  home  district. 

Before  coming  to  the  Congress,  he 
served  as  a  business  representative  for 
organized  labor;  and  after  becominc:  a 
Congressman  he  prided  him-st-lf  on 
representing  the  laboring:  man.  the 
D.an  who  earns  his  living  with  his  hands 
In  fact,  in  the  Congress  he  was  some- 
times described  by  friends  as  the  "voice 
of  the  workintrman."  but  hi.s  mterest.s 
were  not  limited  nor  restricted  to  the 
wortingman,  rather  he  was  truly  a 
representative  of  all  the  people 

We  have  so  many  pleasant  memories 
about  our  friend.  For  his  campaiirn  pic- 
ture, he  selected  the  one  in  which  he  wa.s 
holding  his  pipe — his  ever-pre.sent  pipe 
He  owned  a  great  many  pipes,  but  they 
were  always  designed  of  modest  propor- 
tions, yet  of  streamlined  deslRn.  and 
added  to  his  allover  appearance  of  a 
clean-cut.  honest,  sincere  man.  His 
camp>aign  picture  did  more  than  thou- 
sands of  words  could  have  done.  becaus«' 
people  read  through  the  picture  and  .saw 
a  man  of  character — ■&  man  possessed  of 
determination,  r>erseverance.  thorough- 
ness— but  at  the  same  time  one  that  was 
careful,  cautious,  and  considerate  of 
others.  He  was  not  conservative  to  the 
point  where  he  was  not  progressive,  but 
neither  was  he  a  radical  or  anything  but 
responsible  at  all  times. 

From  my  association  with  Leonard 
Irving,  I  learned  he  was  not  a  man  who 
believed  in  sham  or  masquerade  or  In 
the  tactics  of  a  feint.  He  was  not  a 
demagog  and  abhorred  the  tactics  of  po- 
litical chicanery.  He  wanted  to  be 
known  for  exactly  what  he  was,  a  friend 
of  the  workingman  first,  and  then  a 
champion  of  all  the  principles  that  are 
embodied  in  our  American  democracy. 

Mr.  Irving  could  be  described  as  a 
mild-mannered,  kindly  man,  but  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  a  course  of 
action  would  be  a  benefit  and  a  help  to 
his  constituents,  he  could  be  transformed 
into  a  dynamo  of  energy,  relentless.  aiKl 
with  a  drive  powered  by  his  genuine  Con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  his  people 
Another  paramount  quality  of  this  great 
man  was  his  great  and  abiding:  sense  of 
gratitude.  He  was  most  appreciative  of 
life  itself,  and  he  appreciated  friends 
and  the  value  of  friendship.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  I  have  ever  known,  who 
never  forgot  a  kindness  he  received  from 
another. 

In  the  Golden  Acres  area  in  Independ- 
ence, Leonard  Irving  was  known  as  a 
devoted  family  man.  Although  his 
schedule  was  always  a  busy  one,  he  found 
time  to  enjoy  his  fiunily  and  could  often 
be  seen  outside  his  home  working  on  his 
lovely  yard.  In  order  to  accommodate 
his  constituents  and  at  the  same  time  be 
near  his  family,  he  purchased  a  lont; 
house  trailer  which  he  parked  near  his 
home,  and  ased  it  as  a  district  congres- 
sional ofBce. 

Just  as  our  former  Congressman  was 
devoted  to  his  home,  so  was  he  a  con- 
stant booster  for  his  community.  We 
recall  he  was  always  in  the  forefront 
of  any  worthwhile  civil  enterprise.     In 


our  own  family,  my  wife,  Mrs.  Randall, 
was  general  of  all  solicitatioi\s  for  several 
years  m  independence  for  the  Commu- 
nity Chest  or  what  is  now  called  the 
United  Fund.  In  the  very  beginning', 
we  learned  we  could  always  depend  upon 
Mr  IrvuiK  and  aUo  Mrs.  Irviiui.  in  the 
Golden  Acres  area.  As  a  civic  leader 
workint;  in  the  interest  of  a  good  cau.->e. 
he  cuuld  aiwavs  be  dt  pended  up<Hi.  not 
simply  t<)  pull  his  own  part  of  the  load, 
but  to  an  a.>  an  inspiralion  to  otlier 
MOl  ke!.^ 

On  ^ue.^day  niiuni;  Maicii  (j.  Ihr 
Business  1  ladcs  Council  held  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Sheraton -Park  Hotel  for  the 
.Missouri  delp'-'ation  We  underst<iod  Mr 
Irvins  attended  this  reception  and  it 
w,is  a  ^reat  misfortune  that  \\e  somehuA 
missed   seeing   him. 

Pruvidtnce  always  iia.>  a  v.  aj  lo  write 
a  piupe.  cuackiAion  to  tlie  last  chapter 
111  a  fiood  mar.  s  life.  After  Leonard 
Irving  became  a  Memb»n  of  Congress.  h«- 
became  acqiiainttxl  with  our  Nation'.^ 
Capital  and  often  exp:«'.s5od  his  love  ft:ul 
appreciation  for  the  beautiful  city  of 
Washington  And  U  was  while  m  hi.. 
beloved  city  that  he  was  called  to  hks 
reward  Wf  tnmly  believe  that  had 
Mr  I;  \. 11,4  been  able  to  plan  the  final 
chapter  of  his  life,  it  would  have  been 
very   similar  to   that   which    lian.^piit'd 

Leonard  living  was  a  lovable  man  -a 
man  who  made  friends  uvstantly  with 
other  i)eople.  Ciuldren  t<.)ok  to  him  at 
once  and  while  hLs  pipe  was  his  trade- 
mark, .vj  was  the  fact  that  :n  his  homr 
area,  his  favorite  dog  was  his  constant 
companion.  In  most  instances,  a  man 
who  is  Kindly  toward  little  children  and 
animals — is  a  good  man.  This  is  true 
of  Leonard  Irvmg. 

Mr.  Irving  lovrd  his  fellow  man  and 
-.ave  un.selfishly  of  his  time  and  eneray 
for  those  who  needed  a  friend  and  nevei 
missed  an  opportunity  to  say  a  f  i  irndb 
word  or  to  extend  a  helping  hand  He 
spent  his  entire  life  in  serving  [x^ople, 
and  came  to  enjoy  the  warm  fnend.ship 
of  thou.sands  whom  he  had  befriended 
He  was  a  man  of  stature,  a  man  of  abil- 
ity, a  conscientious  man  dedicated  to 
improving  the  lot  of  his  fellow  man  Tlie 
Kansas  City  SUr  accurately  deitubed 
Congressman  Irvii.g  as  a  man  of  strength 
whose  guide  was  principle  and  whosi* 
convictions  were  unshakable 

In  the  pa.ssing  of  our  friend,  l>eonard 
Irving,  the  laboring  man  has  lost  a  tried 
and  trusted  champion,  and  all  of  those 
who  knew  him,  tho.se  of  us  here  in  the 
Congress,  have  lost  a  former  collea-.v.ie. 
a  valued  friend  and  a.ssociate  who  was 
highly  regarded  and  held  m  great  es- 
teem by  all  who  knew  him  To  his  fine 
wife  and  good  son  and  to  his  immediate 
family  we  today  extend  our  deep  sym- 
pathy May  his  soul,  through  the  mercy 
of  our  Lord,  repose  in  peace  and  be  at 
rest. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  my  remarks,  and  that  any 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  with  respect 
to  the  late  Mr.  Irving. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


I   ILAVE  NO   USE  FOR  A  TRAITOR- 
COMMUNISM  MUST  BE  STOPPED 

Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  and  mdBc  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WICKERSHAM  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  always  believed  that  praise  should 
be  piven  where  deserved  and  critlci.'^m 
lendered  whrre  it  can  do  some  good. 

For  that  reason  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
pre.ss  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Okla- 
homa to  Attorney  General  Robert  F 
Kennedy  and  the  Justice  Department 
for  their  labors  again' t  the  Communists 
in  thir,  country 

The  court  action  on  March  19,  1962, 
in  New  York  State  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  $381  000.  plus  penalties,  owed  to  the 
Government  in  income  and  excessive- 
profits  ta.\f:j  by  the  Communist  Party 
was  we!!  planned  and  should  result  in  a 
saving  of  nearly  $500,000  to  our  tax- 
payers For  this  action  the  Justice  De- 
partment deserves  our  praise 

The  action  again.st  Gus  Hall  and  Ben- 
jamin Davis,  the  top  two  Communists 
m  America  on  March  15,  1962,  for  fail- 
ure to  register  as  required  by  the  In- 
terna! Security  Act  of  1950.  deserves  our 
l)raise. 

The  conviction  of  Robert  Soblen  on 
July  15,  1961,  for  espionage,  the  convic- 
tion of  Artliur  Rogers  Rcddy  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1961  for  espionage;  the  convic- 
tion of  Irvm  Scarheck  on  November  8, 
19G1.  for  giving  classified  information 
to  a  foreign  agent,  the  jailing  of  Philip 
Bart  organization  secretaiy  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  on  March  7.  1962;  and  the 
jailin,;  of  James  JackMjn.  editor  of  the 
Worker  on  March  9,  1962,  all  deserve  our 
praise  to  the  Justice  Department. 

All  the-se  actions  aixi  the  many  ui- 
ciictmenLs  of  subversives  in  the  last  14 
months  by  the  Justice  Department  de- 
sii  vc  our  praise  and  appreciation. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Attorney  Generals  Office  and  tlie  full 
force  of  the  Justice  Department  to  be 
employed  against  the  Communists  who 
have  failed  to  regist-r  as  required  by 
tlie  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  action  to  be 
taken  against  those  persons  who  control 
the  labor  unions  that  have  been  expelled 
by  the  AP'L-CIO  because  those  persons 
so  expelled  are  members  of  the  Com- 
miuiisl  menace.  The  Communists  who 
dominate  such  unions,  and  who  have 
failed  to  register,  siiould  be  prosecuted 
now. 

Harry  Bridges,  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  has  been  Identified 
not  less  than  four  times  by  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  in  hearings 
before  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  as  a  Communist.  These 
four  were  Martin  Berkeley  on  September 
19.  1951;  Louis  Budenz  on  January  15, 
1952;  Manning  Johnson  on  July  8  and 
13.  1953;  and  Stanley  B.  Hancock  on 
February  24,   1954. 
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Harry  Bridges  pleaded  the  fifth 
amendment  before  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  on  April  21. 
1959,  when  questioned  if  he  were  a  Com- 
munist at  the  time  he  applied  for  a 
pa'-sport. 

This  very  day  the  shipping  from  the 
west  coast  of  this  country  is  tied  up  by 
a  strike.  West  coast  shipping  is  vital 
I )  this  country  and  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world.  The  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  has  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  AFL-CIO  because  it  is 
Communist  controlled.  Harry  Bridges 
controls  this  union. 

I  hereby  call  on  the  Attorney  General 
to  file  action  today  against  Harry 
Bridges  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950 

The  American  Communications  Asso- 
ciation has  been  expelled  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  because  it  is  Communist  dominated. 
This  union  provides  the  communications 
for  our  Government,  including  the  De- 
fense and  State  Departments.  We 
should  not  confuse  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  AFLr-CIO.  and  of  which  our  tele- 
phone operators  are  members,  with  this 
Communist-dominated  American  Com- 
munications Association. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  Com- 
munist countries,  this  Nation  could  find 
lUself  depending  on  a  Communist-dom- 
inated union  such  as  the  American  Com- 
munications Association.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Justice  Department  to  file 
action  against  the  Communists  in  the 
American   Communications  Association. 

There  is  also  the  8,000-meml)er  Mine, 
Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers'  Union,  which 
has  been  expelled  by  the  AFLr-CIO  be- 
cause it  is  dominated  by  Communists. 

I  hereby  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  take  action  against  all  Communist- 
dominated  union  ofiBcials  who  have  failed 
to  register.  The  AFL-CIO  has  cleaned 
them  out  of  their  ranks,  and  it  is  now  up 
to  the  Justice  Department  to  bring  them 
out  Into  the  op>en  for  all  America  to  see. 

I  read  with  alarm  the  statement  that 
was  attributed  to  a  top  official  in  the 
Justice  Department  that  there  are  only 
8,000  to  12,000  Communists  in  this  coun- 
try. I  request  a  full  explanation  of  what 
he  was  saying  when  he  said  only  8,000 
to  12,000  Communists. 

The  National  Guardian,  which  has 
been  identified  by  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  as  the  virtual 
official  propaganda  arm  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  America,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
29.072.  The  editor,  James  Aronson,  has 
refu.sed  to  state  that  he  is  not  a  Com- 
munist in  hearings  before  the  committee. 
I  call  on  the  Justice  Department  to  find 
out  why  persons  would  want  to  pay  for 
the  National  Guardian  if  they  were  not 
Communists.  I  call  for  action  against 
the  editor  for  failure  to  register  as  a 
Communist. 

The  paid  subscriptions  for  the  Worker, 
the  Communist  newspaper  for  the  east 
coast,  is  16.239;  the  People's  World,  the 
Communist  newspaper  for  the  west 
coast,  has  7,696  circulation;  Mainstream 
magazine  has  806  circulation:  the  Jewish 
Current  has  3.262  circulation:  Political 
Affairs  magazine  in  New  York  lias  1.045 
circulation;  and  the  New  World  maga- 
zine  has  6,100   circulation.     Unless  the 


Communists  are  taking  two  and  three 
copies  of  these  publications,  then  there 
are  more  Communist  subscribers  than 
there  are  Communists,  if  we  can  accept 
this  8,000  to  12,000  figure. 

What  alarms  me  even  more  is  the 
statement  of  FBI  Director  J,  Edgar 
Hoover,  when  coupled  with  this  8,000  to 
12,000  figure.  Mr.  Hoover  said  that  for 
every  known  Communist  there  are  10 
more  willing  to  do  his  bidding.  Does 
this  mean  there  are  80,000  to  120,000 
willing  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Com- 
munists in  America? 

Are  the  8.000  to  12,000  Communists 
mentioned  by  the  Justice  Department 
oflQcial  the  card  carrying  kind  of  Com- 
munists? Just  who  are  they  and  even 
more  imf)ortant,  are  they  registered? 

Now  I  grant  you  that  these  Commu- 
nists, regardless  of  how  many  there  may 
be  of  them,  are  not  going  to  overthrow 
this  Government,  but  they  are  the  dis- 
ciplined Communists  who  take  their 
orders  from  Russia.  They  will  be  the 
ones  to  destroy  our  communications,  sell 
our  military  secrets,  corrupt  our  youth, 
and  be  the  advance  guard  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  the  Communist  countries. 

I  have  no  use  for  a  traitor  to  this 
country.  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand how  an  American  could  buy 
their  ideas.  I  have  no  use  for  a  Com- 
munist, fellow  traveler,  or  their  support- 
ers. I  voted  for  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  requiring  all  Communists  to 
register.  We  gave  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  that  law.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  been  doing  an  excellent  job 
fighting  the  Communists  but  the  time 
has  come  for  more  action.  Not  just 
against  the  top  brass  or  the  known  of- 
ficials, but  against  the  Harry  Bridges, 
the  Communists  in  the  unions  that  were 
kicked  out  by  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the 
8,000  to  12,000  hard  core  Communists 
that  were  referred  to  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment ofiBcial. 

I  praise  the  excellent  leadership  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  these  last  14 
months.  I  have  no  criticism  of  him.  He 
is  my  friend,  and  I  appreciate  all  his 
labors  for  this  Nation.  I  not  only  want 
my  son,  who  is  now  in  the  eighth  grade, 
but  all  youth,  middle  aged  and  aged  to 
be  free  from  this  Communist  menace  in 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

If  the  Justice  Department  needs  in- 
creased appropriations,  more  help,  more 
laws,  then  just  let  us  know.  The  Ameri- 
can [>eople  are  willing  and  I  too  am  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  be  counted  against 
communism. 


H  R.  10650— REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Derounian]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  House  approved  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  tax  bill  which  presum- 
ably had  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion in  general  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy     specifically.     My     conclusion 


that  the  administration  favored  the 
legislation  that  was  then  before  the 
House  stems  from  the  contents  of  a 
"Dear  Wilbur"  letter  expressly  praising 
the  bill,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration's lobbyists  were  persistent, 
resourceful,  relentless,  and  emphatic  in 
the  tactics  they  used  to  line  up  the  un- 
willing Democratic  recalcitrants  in  be- 
half of  a  bill  embodying  what  is  widely 
regarded  to  be  bad  tax  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  fateful  and 
frightful  final  vote  on  this  tax  legisla- 
tion, I  made  some  observations  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  predicting  that  cer- 
tain events  would  come  to  pass  if  the 
legislation  received  House  approval.  I 
now  stand  in  your  midst  deserved  of  rec- 
ognition as  a  pohtical  prophet  and  fiscal 
seer.  My  omniscience  predicting  du- 
plicity and  transiency  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  regard  to  this 
tax  bill  has  come  true.  The  tax  bill  that 
the  Treasury  Secretary  supported  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday, 
March  29,  was  the  subject  of  substantial 
criticism  by  that  same  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  public  hearings  on  Mon- 
day, April  2,  4  days  later. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  armed  with  horror 
cases,  confused  statistical  data,  and 
muddled  economic  thinking,  appeared 
before  a  Senate  Committee  to  in  effect 
discredit  the  House-passed  bill  and  urge 
the  membership  of  the  other  body  to  do 
that  which  the  House  had  refused  to  do. 
The  Secretary  has  taken  the  bill  number, 
H.R.  10650,  which  apparently  is  accept- 
able to  hini,  agreed  to  the  short  title  of 
the  bill,  which  is  the  "Revenue  Act  of 
1962,"  and  then  proceeded  to  criticize 
virtually  everything  else  that  follows  in 
the  bill.  The  theme  of  the  Treasury's 
recommendations  was  to  make  the  in- 
vestment credit  loophole  bigger  and  bet- 
ter and  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
tighter  and  tougher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  naturally 
arises  from  what  I  have  said  as  to  why 
this  amazing  performance  by  the  Sec- 
retary qualifies  me  for  any  recognition 
as  a  soothsayer.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  my  remarks  of  March  29,  I 
predicted  that  the  administration  would 
be  seeking  substantial  change  in  the  bill ; 
that  the  Treasury  would  disavow  pre- 
vious acceptance  of  compromise  posi- 
tions, agreed  to  by  the  administration 
to  lure  and  entice  House  votes  for  this 
bad  Treasury  tax  package.  During  my 
remarks  at  that  time  I  said: 

The  administration  which  wants  to  move 
this  bill  is  promising  almoet  all  things  to 
all  men  to  get  your  votes  on  this  floor  know- 
ing perfectly  well  that  once  you  have  sent 
it  to  the  other  body  you  wUl  have  lost  com- 
plete control  of  it.  TTiose  of  you  who  are 
planning  to  vote  for  the  bill  because  of 
any  of  these  scattered  panaceas  or  because 
of  some  particular  provision  for  which  you 
may  have  a  great  enthusiasm  are  certainly 
risking  gre&t  disillusionment. 

I  went  on  to  say: 

Once  the  House  passes  this  bill  with  these 
provisions  in  It  we  risk  not  recognizing 
tliem  when  they  may  return  to  us  w^ith  the 
full  administration  proposals  restored.  This 
will  be  at  a  time  when  we  will  have  little 
or  no  effective  control  over  any  provisions 
of  this  bill. 
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In  regard  to  the  fiscal  Implications  of 
this  legislation,  I  said : 

It  will  be  a  lame  excuse  to  try  to  de- 
acrlbe  to  conatltuenu  the  laat-mlnute  razzle- 
dazzle  In  the  Ways  and  Means  CommUt«e 
which  wa«  used  to  set  up  a  smokescreen  to 
the  effect  that  the  Investment  credit  really 
would  not  cost  anything  at  all  that  was 
noticeable.  II  It  were  going  to  cause  the 
great  administrative  revolution  that  Its  pro- 
p<jnents  claim.  It  would  have  to  be  expensive 
It  Is  still  expensive,  but  you  are  being  fed 
a  party  line  In  every  administration  speech 
on  this  floor  that  It  will  do  great  things  at 
Ju.st  about  zero  cost  It  Is  amazing  how 
little  regard  some  people  have  for  the  In- 
tellectual acuteness  of  Members  of  this  body 

What  Is  at  stake  In  this  bill  Is  a  lut  mire 
than  party  loyalty.  Basically,  the  public 
welfare  Is  at  stake.  The  only  driving  reason 
to  pass  this  bin  In  this  House  Is  to  save  the 
laces  of  the  administration,  the  Trea^sury 
and  of  some  American  colleges  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Sj)eaker,  the  administration  Ls 
diligently  at  work  seeking  substantial 
changes  through  Senate  action  on  a  tax 
bill  which  the  House  paissed  only  last 
week.  The  bUl  that  passed  the  Housp 
was  not  desirable  tax  legislation,  but 
if  the  Treasury  endeavors  in  the  Senate 
are  successful,  the  legislation  will  be 
made  considerably  more  objectionable 

The  only  thing  that  has  changed  in 
the  last  few  days  that  bears  on  the  con- 
slda«tion  of  this  tax  bill  is  the  release 
of  the  budget  estimates  compiled  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  These  budget  esti- 
mates, which  historically  have  proved 
consistently  more  accurate  than  Treas- 
ury estimates,  point  to  the  likelihood  of 
a  budgetary  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1963 
In  excess  of  $4  billion;  and  if  the  tax 
provisions  of  H.R.  10650  are  approved, 
that  deficit  will  approach  $5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker  as  an  established  oracle. 
I  wish  that  I  could  predict  that  H  R 
10650  would  not  receive  Senate  approval. 
The  act  of  rejection  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Unfortunately.  I  anticipate 
that  the  administration  will  continue  its 
policy  of  blind  insistance  on  these  poorly 
conceived  tax  changes.  It  is  my  hope. 
but  not  my  prediction,  that  favorable 
action  will  not  be  forthcoming  on  this 
measure  In  the  other  body.  It  is  my 
prediction  that  if  the  business  commu- 
nity and  other  persons  who  believe  in 
our  free  enterprise  system  fall  to  assert 
their  viewpoint  on  this  legislation,  we 
will  find  the  legislation  going  to  the  Elx- 
ecutlve  for  approval  essentially  in  a  form 
to  which  the  Treasury  would  lend  its 
wholehearted  approval. 


WHAT    PILOTS    SAY    ABOUT    NON- 
SCHEDULED  AIRLINES 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  r>oint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
hght  of  S.  1969.  a  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress which  would  give  permanent  status 
to  nonscheduled  airlines.  I  think  it  most 


appropriate  that  an  article  by  Richard 
Slawsky  entitled  "What  Pilots  Say 
About  Nonsked  Air  Crashes."  be  printed 
in  the  CoNCHEssioN.tL  Record  This  ar- 
ticle appeared  m  the  April.  1962.  i.ssue  of 
Stag  magazine.  Under  leave  to  revi.se 
and  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  place 
the  article  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
What  Pilots  Say  .^boit  NoNSKrD  Am 
Crashes 

I  By  Richard  Slawsky  t 

An  nir  >'i  Kl'"im  hung  over  the  diUfornU 
State  Poiy:echr.;c  dre.ssing  rvjni  The  f(X)l- 
ba!l  se.i.s<'n.  now  more  than  half  over,  hnd 
not  been  a  successful  one  .ind  now  the  liw 
point  h.id  been  re,iclied 

Momenta  before,  the  finai  whistle  had 
blown,  sounding  the  end  of  a  5i>  6  thr.ishinK 
at  the  h.inds  of  p.;werfvil  Bowling  Clreeii 
State  University  Sure  Bowling  Cireeri  wti.s 
one  of  the  strongest  small  college  r^inis  ::i 
the  Nation,  but  'o  travel  nearly  2,CX>u  miles 
anf%  lose  so  badly,  well  tha"  was  i  bitter 
piK  for  the  y  lurgs'ers  fri»ni  San  Luis  Obl.s|xi 
The   trip   li^nie   waild   be  ii  !"ng  one 

He.»d  Cu.'.ch  I.er"y  Hughes  stopped  by  the 
locker  'f  H.ilfbirk  Jim  Fahey  to  mutter  a 
couple  iif  word.s  In  c>n.'4olatlon  The  hu.sky 
grldder  min<»Kei  a  wan  smile,  then  werit 
back  to  p.ickin<  his  gear  feT  the  trip  t> 
the  airport  as  Hughes  moved  on  to  the  next 
boy 

Out.side.  the  air  over  Toledo  w.ts  no 
brighter  than  that  In  the  locker  ro»jm 
Heavily  laden  clouds  were  starting  to  close 
tn.  at.d  fog  bee«  i  to  bl.mket  the  Ohi.)  rriun- 
trvslde  a.s  nigh*  c;une  quickly 

By  the  time  the  team  rea.-hed  the  .iirport 
and  prepared  to  tx'ard  Us  ch.irtereil  Airilnrr 
fir  the  long  flight  home,  the  f  n;  seemetl 
aUno^  t  Impenetrable  Toledo  Kxpresa  .Mr- 
port  w.LS  almost  completely  closed  In  But 
nevertheless  the  vlsit<3rs  climbed  ab  >ard  and 
as  the  plane,  an  old.  cumbers.ime-hmiilnk; 
C  46  rolled  t'>  'he  end  of  the  runway  the 
players.  ■'■>aches,  and  fans,  45  in  all.  settled 
back  in  their  5ea'.>s 

Cape    Duii/ild  I.   J    Chesher  ■*■  ..s  at  the  con 
troLs     t>f     flight     N    1244N       His     c<  pilot     w.us 
Howard   PerovlrJ;   whose   mother   and  sister- 
in-law  were  on   '^oard.  crnlng  to  C'aliforni.k 
to  meet  his  brld»  of  less  than  2  weeks 

Visibility  In  tae  fog  was  absolutely  zero 
Even  tl.e  nose  of  tfie  stubby  twin-engine 
plane  was  barel)  discernible  fr^m  Uie  c(xk- 
pit  But  Captain  Chesher  cou'.d  take  off  If 
he  wanted  to.  That  was  a  pUut  »  prerogative 
The  airline,  ArcMc  Pacific,  was  a  small  one 
with  only  four  planes  It  couldn  t  afford 
to  have  one  tlec    up  by  weather 

Checking  with  the  U)wer.  the  pilot  got  an 
encouraging  report  Thovigh  the  fog  was 
heavy,  it  did  net  extend  too  far  above  the 
ground  He  could  climb  out  of  it  quickly 
and  make  the  trip  back  on  schedule  Coach 
Hughes  came  to  the  cockpit  for  a  brief  word 
and  then  returred  to  the  cabin 

"The  pilot  hat  more  In  this  than  anyone 
else."  he  announced  "He  wouldn  t  take  any 
chances  We  have  nothing  to  worry  about  ' 
Taking  his  seat  In  tho  rear  of  the  plane  he 
fastened  his  seat  belt  as  the  heavily  lo.iUed 
ship  started  do»  n  the  runway 

It  gained  prec  ous  speed,  first  slowly  then 
with  assurance  Power  surged  to  the  propel- 
lers iu  they  forced  the  big  ship  through  the 
fog.  Begrudgli;gly,  It  left  the  ground 
Captain  Chesher  pulled  oack  sharply  un  the 
controls,  as  though  anxious  t(j  escape  the 
tenacious  mist 

Suddenly,  barely  100  feet  off  the  ground 
engines  suirted  sputtering  Before  the  pilot 
had  a  chance  t<  make  a  nMve.  the  left  en- 
gine ga' e  out  and  the  plane  pitched  sharp' v 
The  tuU  dropped,  the  left  wing  caught  t>..- 
concrete  of  runv  ay  070.  and  with  a  horrible, 
rending  crash,  '.he  pi. me  cartwheeled  two 
three  times 

Flames,  fed  b  ••  a  full  load  of  f\iel.  raced 
thrjugh  the  wre  kage  even  before  the  twist- 


ed niiu>s  came  to  a  stoj)  The  pUne  ipllt 
la  two,  the  UiU  section  spinning  aw«y.  com- 
ing to  rest  upside  down  Miraculously.  It 
did  not  burn  Survivors  scrambled  out  of 
the  debris,  blinded  by  the  fog,  choking  from 
the  smoke  But  they  could  only  stand  by 
helples.s  y  and  listen  t-)  the  horrifying 
screams  of  those  trapped  in  the  burning  front 
section  As  the  flames  reached  thoee  inalde, 
the  screajii.s  stopped,  tkjine  of  the  survivors 
vomited 

Word  of  the  tragedy  raced  across  the  Na- 
tion Twenty-two  .lUjard  liad  been  killed. 
Including  16  members  of  the  f(K)tball  team, 
the  pilot  and  the  mpilit  In  the  little  Call- 
foriUa  town  the  470-meint>er  student  body 
of  Polytechnic  College  were  stunned.  Olrls 
cried  openly,  pareius  g.ithercd  at  the  school 
111  a  state  of  shock,  grasping  for  word  of 
survlvurs,  praying  that  their  boys  had  been 
.■<p  ired 

E-.  en  bff'ire  the  smoke  had  cleared,  teams 
of  in\estigators  from  the  c'lvU  Aeronautics 
Board  sw.irmed  o\er  the  cr.a>h  scene  What 
they  found  plying  throUijh  the  wreckage 
prompted  Elwc«j<l  K  Queuida.  then  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to 
announce  circumsiauces  surrounding  the  dis- 
aster Indicate  a  gnxss  disregard  for  public 
safely  and  the  regulations  of  the  PAA.'  He 
unniedlately   griui.ded    Arctic   Pacific 

Tl^e  svih'^equent  investigation  took  many 
ni  inths  When  it  was  completed.  Oovern- 
ment  officials  had  pieced  together  a  con- 
demning portfolio  of  evidence,  revealing  that 
at  least  I'j  regulations  had  been  violated  by 
Arctic   Pai  iflc   Just   prior   to  and  during   the 

brief.  faUii   flight 

Captain  Chesher.  it  devel<.>ped.  had  bad  bis 
airline  pilot  rating  revoked  by  the  FAA  for 
wh.it  tin-  .Agency  termed  a  Kick  of  care  and 
Judgrner.t  The  suspension  had  been  stayed. 
however  by  his  appeal  to  the  CAB  for  a  re- 
\  lew  of  the  case 

It  WAS  further  revealed  that  Arctic  Paclfli- 
had  been  chitrged  with  25  counts  of  specific 
vioiatloi^s  of  the  Civil  Aeronautic*  Act  be- 
tween \'!tb~,  and  1959  On  July  11.  1060.  the 
line  pie  ided  guil'y  to  10  cuunts  and  the  other 
IS  were  dismissed  by  a  Federal  court 

A  total  of  H6  0O0  In  fines  were  levied 
r'g.iiiL'^*  the  nonscheduled  airline  Two  days 
before  the  Toledo  disaster,  attorneys  Urt  the 
firm  had  notified  the  PAA  that  Captain 
ChcHher  had  been  discharged  Tills,  the  line 
suggested  could  be  me  reason  for  the  Agency 
to  reconsider  and  perhaps  reduce  the  levy 
ag.iinst  them  Yet.  Just  48  hours  later,  the 
discharged  pilot  was  flying  an  Arctic  Pacific 
plane 

And  fiy.ng  it  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  exceeded  the  maximum  allowable  air 
time  for  pilots  of  8  hotirs  In  any  1  day 
Having  flown  the  California  Poly  team  to 
Toledo  the  day  before  the  crash,  be  had 
picked  up  another  load  of  passcngen.  flown 
them  to  New  England,  and  returned  to  Ohio 
for  the  return  trip  to  San  Luis  OtnUpo.  It 
was  for  slmllVir  violations  that  his  certificate 
had  r>rlglnally  been  suspended 

Further  Investigation  revealed  lh.*t  trte 
engine  which  failed  shortly  after  takeoff  had 
been  purchased  secondhand  by  Arctic  Pacific 
and  Installed  In  the  C  46  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  even  certified  for  that  type 
of  aircraft  It  wan  found  that  20  of  the 
pi.me  3  3d  spark  plu/s  were  fouled  a/ter  the 
iT.ish.  .1  possible  cause  of  tl.e  .sputtering  en- 
gines 

It  w.i.^  .il.so  le.irned  th.it  the  plane  curried 
low  oct.me  fuel  in  Its  tank.«  goiil  enough  for 
flvlng  under  normal  conditions,  but  lackln* 
the  power  for  emergencies  such  ivs  the  one 
which  developed 

Kinaliy  not  only  did  the  pilot  attempt  to 
take  off  under  extremely  adverse  weather 
conditions,  conditions  which  would  have 
been  sufficiently  bad  to  ground  any  scheduled 
airliner,  but  he  did  so  knowing  the  plane 
w.is  2.tX)0  p)unds  overweight. 
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Barely  13  montha  after  th«  Arctic  Pacific 
catastrophe,  another  nonscheduled  airliner 
carried  human  life  to  a  fiery  end  In  a  ravine 
near  Richmond,  Va.  The  Imperial  Airlines 
plane  which  craahed  laat  November  8,  kill- 
ing 74  Army  r«crults.  again  focused  the  spot- 
light of  public  attention  on  the  nonakeds, 
a  spotlight  wlilch  haa  cauSM  several  opera- 
tors to  squirm  and  try  to  hide  from  Its  In- 
quisitive brilliance. 

The  CAB'S  final  report  of  its  findings  from 
that  crash  Investigation  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. But  It  la  known  that  on  two  previ- 
ous flights,  one  Jusi.  the  nlgbt  before,  the 
plane  Involved  had  developed  a  faulty  fuel 
pump,  a  defect  th.it  requlrea  Immediate 
grounding  of  the  plane.  One  fuel  pvmip  had 
even  been  repaired  mlth  a  part  from  a  used 
car. 

One  Item  above  nil  else  links  the  two 
crashes.  Both  planei  were  owned  by  non- 
scheduled  airlines — canskeds,  as  they  have 
been  called.  Since  the  November  crash,  that 
sobriquet  has  been  charged  with  controversy. 
Even  Its  meaning  and  application  are  being 
disputed. 

They  should.  It  Is  charged  by  many,  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  shoddy,  unsafe, 
nearly  bankrupt  operitlons  which  endanger 
the  lives  of  their  passengers.  There  are  sev- 
eral well-run.  financl.Uly  solvent  nonsched- 
uled operations,  but  despite  their  facade  of 
efllclency,  they  cannot  dl8)%l  the  stigma  of 
lines  like  Arctic  Paclf  c  and  Imperial. 

The  very  existence  of  the  nonskeds  la 
threatened  by  up>comlng  congressional  ac- 
tion. Following  a  rather  horrendous  record 
during  the  years  Just  after  World  War  II,  the 
nonskeds  were  the  subject  cf.a  4-year  Investi- 
gation by  the  CAB.  The  verdict,  announced 
In  1966,  permitted  the  lines  to  provide  "In- 
dividually ticketed  service  (the  same  as 
scheduled  airlines)  net  to  exced  10  flights 
a  month  in  each  direction  between  any  2 
points." 

This  decision  was  chiUlenged  by  the  sched- 
uled carriers  who  finally  took  the  battle  to 
the  courts.  The  legal  battle  ended  2  years 
ago  with  the  decision  that  the  CAB  certifica- 
tion of  the  nonskeds  was  Illegal.  It  was 
directed  that  Congress  decide  the  fate  of  the 
nonskeds,  a  declalon  which  has  been  post- 
poned through  temporary  legislation  per- 
mitting them  to  continue  under  the  voided 
CAB  directors. 

That  permission  is  oue  to  expire  April  30, 
however,  and.  In  view  of  the  attention 
focused  on  the  nonskeds  by  the  two  crashes. 
Congress  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  prob- 
lem. The  question  before  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  when  stripped  of  Its  legal 
mumbo  Jumbo,  Is  simple:  Should  the  non- 
skeds be  permitted  to  continue  operations? 

This  reporter  attempted  to  find  an  an* 
swer  to  that  question.  Not  from  legislators 
or  Oovernment  officials  though,  but  from 
men  who  are  In  a  p<«ltlon  to  know  jiore 
about  what  goas  on  Inside  the  snull  In- 
dustry than  anyone  elf-e:  the  pilots,  copilots, 
and  mechanics  themselves. 

The  men  proved  surprisingly  honest  and 
objective  In  their  appraisals  of  their  liveli- 
hood. While  they  contended  that  cheating 
and  rulebreaklng  was  practiced  by  only  a 
few  of  the  nonskeds.  they  did  admit  that  it 
existed,  and  that  It  was  an  open  secret  to 
all  who  were  close  to  the  industry. 

E.-ich  had  hU  own  Ideas  as  to  what  must 
be  done  to  clean  up  the  nonskeds  and  help 
them  earn  the  right  to  operate  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  traveling  public.  The  opinions 
varied,  but  considered  together,  they  provide 
the  basis  of  what  might  well  be  the  prescrip- 
tion needed  by  the  lines  to  cure  their  ills. 

One  man  Interviewed  was  a  veteran  of 
more  than  12  years  of  fiylng  with  the  non- 
skeds, a  career  that  tJikea  him  back  to  the 
formative  years  of  the  lines.  A  robust.  Jocu- 
lar nuin.  he  spoke  with  a  sage  awareness  of 
his  chosen  profession.  Considered  by  his  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  pilot,  he  has  seen  or 
heard    of   all    the   trlcl:8 — the   ruses   used   to 


■klrt  regulations  and  cover  up  violations. 
He  hesitated  to  answer  only  one  question 
asked  by  the  Interviewer:  whether  he  Icnew 
or  had  heard  of  any  instances  of  Federal 
Inspectors  deliberately  overlooking  a  vlo- 
UUon. 

Reminiscing  somewhat,  he  unfolded  some 
of  the  history  of  the  nonskeds  and  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  their  earlier  days. 

"This  btislness  really  got  started  back  after 
World  War  II.  You  had  a  lot  of  guys — fly- 
boys — c(»nlng  out  of  the  service  with  a  few 
years  flying  time,  a  few  bucks  In  their  pock- 
ets, and  an  Itch  to  keep  In  the  air.  The 
schedules  lines  weren't  in  a  position  to  hire 
them  all,  air  travel  being  what  it  was  in 
those  days.    So  they  had  to  find  {mother  way. 

"It  was  pretty  simple  for  a  couple  or  three 
guys  to  get  together,  scrape  up  $15,000,  and 
buy  a  used  DC-3.  There  were  so  many  of 
them  on  the  market  then,  with  the  airlines 
buying  four-engine  equipment  and  the 
Army  dumping  some  as  surplus,  that  theiv 
was  no  problem  finding  wings.  Once  you 
had  them,  you  were  in  business.  At  one 
time.  I'll  l>et  there  were  more  than  500  dif- 
ferent outfits  flying  around. 

"Most  of  them  didn't  last  more  than  6  or 
8  montha.  It  tuually  took  tiiat  long  for  the 
creditors  to  catch  up  with  them.  The  whole 
thing  was  pretty  slipshod  and  haphazard. 
Nobody  seemed  to  care  either,  at  least  not 
until  there  were  a  few  big  crashes  and  people 
started  to  wonder  what  was  going  on." 

(E^ditoe's  Note. — In  1949,  fatalities  on  non- 
skeds averaged  17.87  deaths  per  hundred  mil- 
lion passenger  miles  compared  to  a  rate  of 
1.04  for  the  sched tiled  carriers.) 

"That's  when  the  CAA  (the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Agency,  forerunner  to  the  present  FAA- 
CAB  setup)  looked  Into  things.  It  took 
them  a  few  years,  but  they  finally  got  It 
pretty  well  straightened  out,  at  least  on  the 
books.  But  those  first  4  or  5  years  things 
were  pretty  hectic. 

"Why  at  times  it  was  so  bad  that  the  pilot 
would  take  up  a  collection  from  the  passen- 
gers to  buy  gas.  When  that  ran  low,  he'd 
pass  the  hat  again.  Most  pilots  handled  the 
money  then  since  they  were  usually  partners 
In  the  line.  If  their  plane  carried  45  people, 
they  would  take  charters  for  35  or  40  and 
then  sell  the  rest  of  the  seats  for  whatever 
they  could  get  from  whoever  they  could.  It 
wasn't  unusual  for  a  plane  to  sit  on  the 
ground  for  6  or  8  hours  while  the  pilot  was 
out  drumming  up  business. 

"One  guy  even  took  a  charter  to  South 
America,  carrying  vacationers,  I  think,  and 
when  he  landed,  sold  the  plane  on  the  black 
market.  When  the  people  got  back  after  a 
week  touring  the  country,  neither  he  nor  the 
plane  were  anywhere  to  be  found.  I  don't 
think  hcfs  been  beard  from  yet." 

But  what  of  today?  What  are  some  of  the 
tricks  used  by  shady  operators  to  circumvent 
the  rules?  How  many  of  the  nonskeds  Are 
good,  substantial,  honest  operators  and  bow 
many  aren't?  In  answer  to  these  questions, 
our  Informant  said: 

"I'd  say  that  better  than  half  of  the  nearly 
30  nonskeds  are  what  you  would  call  reputa- 
ble. None  of  them  are  getting  rich,  but  they 
try  to  do  a  good  Job.  Their  maintenance  Is 
as  good  or  at  times  even  better  than  that  of 
the  scheduled  carriers.  And  some  of  the 
pilots  could  fly  rings  around  some  of  the  big 
airlines  guys." 

Finishing  his  plug  for  the  nonskeds,  he 
turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture : 

"But  some  of  the  tricks  they  pull  are  real 
cute.  One  of  the  favorites  Is  using  'gho£t 
riders  In  the  skies.'  You  see,  there  are  reg- 
ulations forbidding  a  pilot  to  spend  more 
than  12  hours  In  the  air  or  8  hours  at  the 
controls  In  1  day.  It's  a  good  rule  because, 
let's  face  It.  you  can  get  pretty  tired  up  there, 
even  with  auto  pilots  and  that  sort  of  stuff. 
Sitting  in  one  place  for  a  long  time  can  really 
wear  a  man  down. 

"But  It  can  get  pretty  expensive  If  a  line 
has  a  couple  of  charters  together  and  they 


have  to  put  on  an  extra  crew  to  take  over 
after  8  hours.  So  what  some  lines  have 
done  is  to  put  a  crew  down  on  the  manifest 
as  passengers  even  though  they  never  do  get 
on  the  plane.  When  the  logbook  is  filled 
out.  this  fictitious  crew  has  shared  the  flying 
time  with  the  real  one.  I  know  one  guy  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  a  crash 
when  all  the  time  he  was  sitting  In  Kansas 
City  lapping  up  beers.  Got  his  wife  so  upset 
she  damn  near  divorced  him. 

"I^ve  heard  of  an  ofBclal  of  one  company 
who  piled  up  more  time  as  a  ghost  rider  while 
sitting  behind  a  desk  than  most  of  us  do  ac- 
tually working.  But  as  I  said,  it  saves  a  lot 
of  money,  and  that's  a  comrpodlty  that's 
mighty  scarce  in  this  btislness. 

"Other  tricks?  Well,  there's  another  out- 
fit that  was  bothered  by  the  FAA  boys  to  set 
up  a  training  school  for  their  pilots.  So  they 
advertised  for  a  chief  pilot,  claiming  his 
major  duties  would  be  running  tJie  school. 
After  they  hired  him,  they'd  give  him  the  old 
bit  about  no  money  and  tell  him  to  forget 
the  school  for  the  time  being.  Thirty  days 
later  the  inspectors  would  be  back  to  see 
how  things  were  going.  When  they'd  start 
to  raise  the  roof,  the  boss  would  shrug  his 
shoulders,  blame  the  new  chief  pilot  and  fire 
him.  I  think  they  went  through  six  pilots  in 
6  months  before  the  FAA  cracked  down. 

"But  let  me  repeat,  these  things  aren't 
done  by  most  operators,  Jtist  the  few  who  are 
out  to  make  a  quick  buck  and  don't  give  a 
damn  about  the  people  they  carry." 

How  about  maintenance?  Is  It  generally 
good?  EVo  somie  operators  literally  get  away 
with  murder  in  the  care  they  give  their 
planes? 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  admit  that  some  do.  I 
know  I  won't  fly  a  ship  that's  been  over- 
hauled at  certain  shops.  But  these  outfits 
offer  cutrate  prices  and  some  operators 
Jump  at  them. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  get  around 
the  book  on  repairs.  On  a  scheduled  line  I 
used  to  fly  with — before  I  realized  they  were 
all  tied  up  with  seniority  ratings  and  I  was 
too  old  to  get  anjrwhere — we  had  a  ship  with 
a  part  kicking  up  a  fuss.  It  wasnt  enough 
to  ground  us,  but  it  should  have  been  fixed. 
So  we  got  cleared  from  oxir  origin  to  our 
destination  expecting  to  have  It  repaired 
there.  When  we  got  there,  the  ship  was 
turned  right  around  and  sent  to  sjiother  city 
without  even  being  looked  at.  This  went 
on  for  about  4  days  before  It  finally  got 
to  a  hangar." 

Would  a  pilot  take  off  In  a  plane  knowing 
there  was  a  defective  part  that  could  con- 
ceivably cause  a  real  emergency,  endanger- 
ing not  only  Mxe  passengers  but  his  own  life 
as  well? 

"Yeah.  It's  siuprlslng  what  some  guys 
will  do  for  money.  That's  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  faced  with;  mercenary  pilots  who 
place  the  mighty  dollar  above  their  own 
skins.  There  is  also  the  prospect  of  losing 
yotir  Job.  Nobody  would  directly  fire  a  pilot 
for  refusing  to  take  up  a  ship  he  didn't  think 
was  airworthy,  but  there  are  many  ways  a 
boss  can  get  rid  of  you. 

"I  once  refused  to  take  a  ship  up  and 
the  boss  fired  the  head  mechanic.  That  was 
quite  a  few  years  ago  and  we  got  a  new 
mechanic  who's  done  a  great  Job.  But  not 
everyone  Is  like  that." 

What,  then,  must  be  done  to  rectify  the 
situation?  What  steps  miut  be  taken?  In 
what  areas  can  the  problems  be  best  at- 
tacked? 

"Well,  as  you  may  have  gathered,  the  root 
of  most  of  the  trouble  Is  money.  If  there 
could  be  some  way  devised  to  raise  the  level 
of  financial  responsibility  of  the  men  who 
own  and  operate  nonskeds,  many  of  these 
things  wouldn't  happen.  I  don't  see  why  a 
guy  who  haa  run  several  lines  Into  the 
ground  and  declared  bankruptcy,  leaving 
quite  a  few  people  holding  the  proverbial 
bag,    should   be   able   to   turn   up  someplace 
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else  with  dllTerent  planes  and  u  new  name 
and  be  able  to  start  all  over. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  the  rules 
You  know  that  old  cliche  about  rules  being 
meant  to  be  broken''  That  cannot  apply 
1:1  tills  business,  not  wher«  human  life  Is  at 
^talce  The  price  la  too  high  tor  people  to 
pay  But  the  rules  are  there  on  the  b<x)lta 
They  need  only  be  enforced  properly  It 
may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  ask.  but  if  the 
PAA  would  only  police  the  lines  more 
thoroughly  a  lot  of  things  wouldn  t  get  by 
and  a  lot  of  these  guys  would  he  out  of 
business  ' 

We  turned  next  to  a  copilot  A  quiet 
diRi.ifled  man.  he  was  almost  the  exact  np- 
pi>site  of  f)ur  first  informant  In  both  man- 
ner and  appearance  His  experience  was  not 
as  extensive  but  he  had  flown  for  s^mie  half- 
dozen  ncjnskeds  over  the  past  7  years  This 
was  not  a  reflection  on  his  flying  ability  but 
rather  the  demands  of  a  family  of  five  He 
could  not  afford  a  loni<  layoff  aiul,  when 
things  got  alow  with  one  line,  he  was  usu- 
ally able  to  get  work  with  another 

He  too.  had  seen  quite  a  bit  during  his 
tenure  with  the  nonskeds  He  disagreed 
with  his  colleagues  critical  estimate  of  the 
number  of  shady  or  borderline  operators  in 
the  industry  He  preferred  to  estimate  that 
at  least  twf)-thirds  of  the  lines  were  run  by 
reputable  men  who  put  safety  first  in  their 
companies  But  he  could  not  deny  that  the 
other  element  did  exist  and  was.  m  fact. 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  entire 
industry 

His  favorite  story  Involved  a  plane  that 
ran  into  a  little  trouble  during  takeoff  from 
an  airfield  in  the  Midwest      Its  UtU  fell  off 

"Fortunately,  they  hadn't  t?<  tten  up  too 
much  speed  so  the  plane  wasn  t  severely 
damaged  The  pilot  put  in  a  hurried  call  to 
the  home  office  In  the  Ejist  and  within  2 
days  a  replacement  arrived,  all  nicely  crated 
■  The  mechanics  tixik  it  out  to  the  hangar 
to  start  repairs  As  they  were  opening  the 
crate  an  lnspect(jr  happened  by  He  noticed 
quite  a  bit  of  straw  Jjunmed  In  the  box  so 
he  started  puUlng  It  out  slowly  You  can 
imagine  his  surprise  when  he  came  up^'U 
a  family  iif  field  mice  nestled  in  the  haven 
Needless  to  say  this  aroused  his  interest 
Closer  inspection  revealed  that  the  replace- 
ment had  the  same  defect  to  which  the  fust 
accident    had   been    attributed 

'Crenerally.  though.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  the  nonskeds  I  have  flown  with  would 
not  be  gtillty  c;f  things  like  that  Quite 
often,  however,  some  lines  do  get  out  of 
hand  The  FAA  tries  to  do  a  good  Job.  but 
the  agency  is  understaffed  and  works  under 
considerable    pressure    from    other   groups 

"There  was.  for  example  the  case  of  a 
rather  large  nonsked  which  had  been  the 
svibject  of  a  rather  extensive  Invc-^tigatiin 
by  the  Federal  authorities  Prom  what  I 
have  heard,  they  were  able  to  buUd  up  cjuite 
a  case  against  the  line  and  were  about  to 
Institute  proceedings  when  a  high  Govern- 
ment official,  higher  than  the  regiilatory  or 
enforcement  agencies  stepped  m  and  killed 
the  whole  investigation 

"The  problems  must  be  faced  and  solve<). 
however  It  does  no  gcxxl  to  sit  iroutul  and 
talk  about  them  something  must  be  done 
And  It  would  be  a  gtKxl  start  if  some  of  the 
better  nonskeds  would  do  a  little  hou»e- 
cleatuiii;  of  their  own  The  things  that  i;o-« 
on  are  no  secret,  everyone  knows  about 
them  The  trouble  Is  too  few  bother  to  try 
to  do  something  about  It 

Besides  internal  reform,  the  Oo'.ernment 
could  do  a  great  deal  to  straighten  things 
They  have  tried,  but  t<X5  often  with  lltt  >  or 
no  success 

"There  are  for  example,  two  types  of  pen- 
alties that  CAB  can  mete  out  to  viol.itors. 
su.-penslon  of  certificate  or  fines  up  to  $1  (XHi 
for  each  violation  The  first  is  a  long, 
dr.iwnout  affair  and  rarely  resorted  to  ex- 
ce{)t  in  the  wor«t  of  cases 


The  CAB  attempted  3  years  ago  to 
raise  the  maximum  fine  to  »3  000  However, 
the  Air  Transp<  rt  Association  the  scheiluled 
airlines  lobby  group  in  Washln>;ton  brought 
pressures  to  bear  in  Congress  and  the  meas- 
ure was  defeaed  It  was  a  .'hame  too 
because  it  wou  d  have  been  a  definite  step 
m   the   right  direction 

■yuite  often  it  might  pr-ve  profitable 
for  a  line  to  knowingly  violate-  regulatl.  •11.1 
when  It  mear.s  the  difference  lictween  get- 
ting a  large  charter  or  long  trip  or  losing 
it  The  monev  they  might  make  »  lUUl 
easily  pay  for  the  fine  il  they  got  caught  and 
still  leave  a  profit  But  if  the  fine  were 
tripled,   this  could   be  elimlnateu 

Financial  responsibility  Is  of  course  a 
Kreat  problem  There  are  some  lines  which 
owe  their  crews  3  or  4  months  pay 
Bv  that  time  a  fellow  has  so  much  money 
involved  he  cunt  afford  to  quit  and  lose 
It  all  So  he  .stays  on  flying  for  promises 
rather  than  m(  ney  This  certainly  dt)ea  not 
make  him  happ  y  and  insure  that  he  will  give 
top  performance 

•A  threefold  attack.  I  think,  encompass- 
ing Internal  relorm.  stlffer  penalties  for  vio- 
lat.)rs.  and  greater  fiscal  security  would  go  a 
long  way  t4iward  ciiring  our  problems  I 
Just  hope  that  oeople  in  key  pxisitions  reali/e 
that  these  Ills  ire  not  the  plague  of  the  en- 
tire nonsketl  industry,  but  Ju.st  the  prac- 
tices ot  a  few  and  will  act  accordingly  It 
w>uid  be  indeed  unfortunate,  not  only  from 
my  somewhat  prejudiced  fwlnt  of  view  but 
for  the  scheduled  carriers  as  well,  if  the 
nonskeds  were  put  out  of  business 

There  are  many  of  our  Jobs  that  they 
because  of  the  very  initure  of  their  tipera- 
tion  could  nL  t  handle  They  are  having 
enough  hnancl  il  troubles  of  their  own  with- 
out iissumlng  ours  Of  oiurse  there  are 
many  of  our  contracts  they  would  love  to 
have  particularly  those  with  the  military  for 
flying  recruits 

"But  they  would  not  want  any  part  of  our 
other  work  And  they  would  not  be  able 
to  offer  many  r  f  the  benefits  a  nonsked  does 
Schedules  tailored  to  our  customer's  needs. 
for  example,  or  flexibility  And  despite 
what  some  people  claim  our  equipment  is 
far  from  antiquated  when  cfimpared  to  that 
used  by  the  regular  carriers  The  plane 
which  crashed  in  Richmond,  for  example 
has  been  called  every  bad  name  in  the  book 
Yet  the  same  type  of  aircraft  Is  called  de- 
pendable in  tne  advertising  of  one  of  the 
maji)r  scheduli.'d  lines  " 

Next  to  be  interviewed  was  a  mechanjc. 
licensed  by  the  FAA  to  do  maintenance  on 
all  types  of  piston  engine  equipment  His 
chief  complaint  was  against  the  lines  sched- 
uled and  nonsked  for  their  failure  to  ad- 
here X'>  the  riles  of  maintenance  and  also 
at'ainst  the  regulatory  aijency  for  Its  laxity 
in  enforcing  its  own  rules 

He  brought  to  light  an  Intere.sting  point 
one  which,  when  presented  to  CAB  o.fficials 
aroused  their  Interest  but  also  brought  con- 
fessions of  Ignorance  It  Involved  reports 
of  grievances  filed  with  locals  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  the  air- 
line methanks'  parent  union  Quite  often 
these  grievan>-es  contain  details  of  blatant 
violations  of  revfUlatlons.  yet  they  are  never 
submitted  to  the  Government  According 
to  the  mechanic  interviewed,  there  arc  hun- 
dreds of  caset.   In   the  union   flies 

One  was  offered  as  evidence  It  t.iake--.  in- 
teresting reacing  iwlth  names  changed  for 
obvious  rei\sonsi 

"The  union  and  the  undersigned  mech.mlc 
are  submitting  this  grievance  for  the  vlola- 
tii'U  of  the  Contract,  ar'lcle  lA  by  Foremen 
Dale  and  Ro.' s  Under  this  article  It  calls 
for  work  with  the  safefv  of  the  aircraft  In 
mind  and  the  ci>opera'ion  on  b<ith  sides 
without  Intimidation  from  the  8Ui>er\  ist>rs 
Foreman  Dale.  In  seeing  an  item  leakiiu' 
scavenge  (slc|  oil  line,  called  the  mech.inlc 
to  tell  him  h  )w  he  wants  item  fixed      8tat- 


in>j  l4>  l<H.sen  wuf  and  insert  a  diagonally 
split  O-ring  behind  the  old  seal  and  rein- 
stall (Hi  Is  was  not  in  agreement  with  reg- 
ulations   goveri;lnK   such    defects  I 

After  Inquiry  alxiut  the  procedure  the 
mechanic  U>ld  the  foreman  that  he  did  not 
leel  right  in  doing  it  In  that  manner 
Wherewith  the  foreman  stated  he  had  done 
It  numerous  tln»es  before  and  the  mechanic 
should  not  act  stupid  by  not  agreeing  to 
It  Foreman  then  went  and  got  Foreman 
Koss  .md  briih  tried  to  get  the  mechanic  to 
f>eBlortn  the  Job  and  sign  Items  us  told,  and 
put  Item  on  the  runup  sheet  Ross  stated 
that  he  had  similar  ty{*e  item  at  the  boon- 
diH-ks  and  had  corrected  It  In  a  similar  man- 
ner He  HI.MJ  stated  that  the  mechanic  Is 
not  to  question  the  foreman  s  Job  Instruc- 
tions that  they  have  more  experience  than 
the  me<hanlc  and  should  Just  |)erform  a.s 
told  MtH-hanU;  tfien  informed  the  foreman 
taat  he  would  perform  the  Job  as  requested 
but  Would  not  accept  any  re.sponslbillty  for 
the  Job  by  signing  for  it  Then  he  s»ig- 
gested  to  IJale  to  sign  for  it  to  whuh  he 
replied  that  he  could  not  Then  the  fore- 
man got  another  mechanic  to  perfi  rm  the 
Job 

Liiter  m  the  night  the  foreman  repri- 
manded the  mechanic  for  what  he  fell  was 
not  enough  work  d.me  by  the  mechanic  for 
the  night  and  a.sked  for  an  explanation. 
Mechanic  stated  that  the  forennin  was  In 
the  Mclnlty  all  night  and  w:is  able  to  see 
the  Job  its  It  Was  performed  At  which  the 
foreman  shook  his  finger  under  the  me- 
chanic's nofc  and  said  that  he  would  eat 
t hi)8e  words 

'The  foUowlne  night  the  foreman  ap- 
proached the  mechanic  and  told  him  he 
wished  he  could  have  seen  the  plane  as  it 
left  for  a  flli-lit  and  that  tliere  was  no 
trouble  " 

This  Incident  occurred  in  the  hangar  of 
one  of  the  largest  sche<luU'd  airlines  It 
and  others  like  It  should  be  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  traveling  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment s  regulatory  agencies  to  see  that  proj>er 
steps  are  taken  to  Insure  that  It  d<ies  not 
happen  again 

And  It  w.ts  bv  no  means  an  Isolated  case 
The  union.  In  a  recent  meeting  of  It.s  execu- 
tive council  T.-  ic  under  consideration  se\ - 
eral  specific  pr  OH.sals  subnutted  by  confer- 
ence committees  One  under  the  title  of 
Airworthy    equipment,  '    read 

Licensed  aircraft  mechanics  must  recer.  e 
broader  legal  protection  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  Such  me<-hanlcs  are  required 
to  certify  that  equipment  on  which  they 
perform  maintenance  services  Is  alrworthv 
"Several  Instances  have  occurred  recently 
in  which  mechanics  were  ores;  u red  bv  their 
supervisors  to  certify  equipment  they,  .is 
mechanics,  considered  not  alrwi>rthy  In 
Some  instances  mechanics  were  discharged 
for  their  refusal  t<j  certify  efjulpment  they 
considered  unsafe  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  h.is  fiiiled  to  protect  mechanics  in 
the  performance  of  their  siifety  duties  The 
situation,  as  It  exists  not  only  places  me- 
chanics In  double  Jeopardy,  but  Is  a  8«t1oiis 
threat  to  air  safety  "' 

There,  In  the  unUm's  own  words,  published 
In  Its  newsp.iper  the  Machinist  on  Novem- 
ber 23.  U»61,  is  a  clear  st.itement  that  the.'-e 
practices  do  exist  on  a  wide  scale,  practices 
which  If  continued  could  take  their  toll  (jf 
human  lives 

Certain  differences  do  exist  In  the  rules 
governing  the  operatliin  of  scheduled  and 
n  c'fcheduled  carriers  But  where  safety  I"; 
involvtM.1  the  FAA  states  quite  emphatically 
that 

The  operatini;  limit. it;ons  of  an  aircraft 
and  Its  m.iintenance  In  an  airworthy  con- 
dition are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
aircraft  md  not  by  the  type  of  service  per- 
formetl  bv  the  c.irrier  In  these  respects 
there  would  be  no  dlfierence  between  sched- 
uled and  supplement  il   .ilr  carriers    and  the 
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same  standards  of  maintenance  would  apply 
to  both." 

The  variations  whloh  do  exist — the  ached- 
iiled  carriers  operate  under  parts  40  and  41 
of  the  Civil  Air  Regulations  and  the  non- 
f-keds  are  governed  by  part  42 — have  been 
established  for  economic  reasons.  There  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  airline  Industry  In 
which  It  would  be  ImpoMslble  for  a  small 
organization  to  maintain  facilities  similar  to 
thoae  used  by  the  larger  lines. 

N<  iiskeds.  for  example,  are  not  required  to 
establish  their  own  maintenance  facilities 
at  all  fields  they  sei  vice,  since  they  could 
conceivably  be  called  upon  to  fly  into  any 
iiirjyort  In  the  Nation.  They  are.  Instead, 
permitted  t<i  contract  for  service  with  local 
organizations.  This,  of  course,  does  open 
the  way  for  them  tc  shop  for  the  bargain 
basement  type  of  maintenance  referred  to 
earlier.  It  is  possible  to  find  shops  which 
will  overhaul  an  eng.ne  at  half  the  cost  It 
■would  normally  require  a  scheduled  carrier. 

Another  difference  Involves  dispatching 
and  communication.*  staffs  and  facilities. 
While  the  regTjlar  llr.es  must  provide  these 
services  themselves,  the  nonsked  does  not 
have  to.  Quite  often  It  Is  the  pilot  himself 
w  ho  serves  as  dispatcher  and  weather  analyst 
for  a  nontked  flight.  The  great  majority  of 
the  men  are  well  trained  In  these  subjects, 
however,  and  except  .n  cases  like  the  Arctic 
Pacific  crash,  safety  a  not  compromised  by 
having  them  do  It. 

A  definite  program  of  reform  Is  necesasry 
for  the  n<in8cheduled  airlines  If  they  are  to 
be  permitted  to  function  as  Independent  or- 
ganizations It  Is  difficult  to  spell  out  exactly 
what  It  should  Include,  but  the  suggestions 
offered  by  the  men  directly  Involved  in  the 
Industry  certainly  seem  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  and  could  well  form  the  basis 
for  the  final  formula. 

They  are.  In  brief  : 

1  Internal  reform  Initiated  by  the 
stronger,  reputable  members  of  the  Industry. 

2  Stricter  enforcement  of  Government 
regulations,  particularly  where  they  concern 
maintenance. 

3  Stlfler  penalties  meted  out  to  violators. 

4  An  lndustr3rwlde  review,  encompassing 
both  the  scheduled  ;jnd  nonscheduled  car- 
riers, to  establish  new  regulations  and  con- 
trols to  assure  the  abDllshment  of  past  prac- 
tices which  skirted  th*  law. 

5  A  review  of  the  present  regulatory  set- 
tip  with  {XMslble  revisions  to  eliminate  the 
onus  of  outside  pressure  group  and  political 
maneuverlngs 

6  A  more  tolerant  and  cooperative  atti- 
tude by  the  scheduled  airlines  toward  the 
nonskeds. 

7.  New  standards  of  financial  reeponsl- 
blllty  which  must  be  met  by  officials  of  the 
lines  to  guarantee  that  the  opjeratlon  will 
not  be  conducted  In  a  near-bankrupt  fashion. 

8  Closer  scrutiny  ty  the  FAA  In  determin- 
ing the  suitability  of  an  airline  applying  for 
certification. 

If  these  proposals  \rere  to  be  implemented, 
they  would  undoubtJdly  go  far  toward  fjre- 
ventlng  such  tragic  iMs  of  life  as  took  place 
In  a  lonely  Virginia  ravine  and  on  a  fog- 
shrouded  Ohio  runwiy.  It  Is  the  obligation 
c^f  the  airlines  and  the  Go\-erninent  to  see 
that  It  be  done. 


COLLEGE   SHUMS  FEDERAL  AID 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mi .  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Jchaksin]  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extrar.eous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  i)ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cub  newspaper  reporter  exactly  40  years 


ago  this  year.  I  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  old  journalistic  adage  that  when  a 
dog  bites  a  man  that  is  not  news,  but 
that  when  a  man  bites  a  dog,  that  is 
news. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  ven- 
erable proposition  has — or  ought  to 
have — a  modem  counteipart. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  scarcely  news — 
and  certainly  no  novelty — these  days  for 
segments  of  our  society  to  seek — and  in- 
deed pressure  for — so-called  Federal  aid. 

By  the  same  token,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  something  verging  on  a  sensational 
novelty  for  a  prospective  beneficiary  of 
Federal  aid  not  only  to  oppose  the  grant- 
ing of  such  assistance,  but  actually  to 
reject  the  proffered  largesse. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
believe  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  this  House  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  a  number  of  indeisendent,  pri- 
vately endowed  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  openly  and  vigorously 
taking  exactly  this  position  with  respect 
to  so-called  Federal  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation, including  private  and  church  re- 
lated colleges. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  satisfaction 
and  pride  to  me  that  one  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  with  the  courage,  in- 
tegrity, and  dedication  to  principle  nec- 
essary to  such  a  stand  is  located  in  my 
own  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan, 

I  refer  to  Hillsdale  College  located  in 
Hillsdale,  Mich, 

On  February  16,  1962,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  this  college  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  to  "resist  subsidi- 
zation of  its  affairs  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," 

Under  permission  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
this  "declaration  of  independence"  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

In  view  of  this  historic  stand  so 
atypical  of  much  of  the  trend  in  higher 
education  today — and  in  American  life 
generally — I  should  like  the  House  and 
the  American  people  to  know  a  little 
about  this  Michigan  college. 

It  is  located  on  an  80-acre  campus 
midway  between  Detroit  and  Chicago  in 
southern  Michigan. 

This  coeducational  college  has  a  stu- 
dent body  of  825.  40  percent  of  whom  are 
women.  Fifty  percent  of  the  students 
come  from  outside  the  State  of  Michigan. 
The  college  offers  bsu^helor  of  arts  and 
bachelor  of  science  degrees;  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges.  The 
college  was  founded  in  1844  as  an  in- 
dependent, church  related — Baptist — 
college.  It  has  pioneered  a  number  of 
important  educational  principles  and 
practices,  including  among  others,  these 
three  points: 

First.  It  has  always  offered  instruction 
to  all  persons  regardless  of  race,  color, 
sex,  or  religion. 

Second.  It  was  the  first ,  college  in 
Michigan  and  the  second  in  the  United 
States  to  admit  women  on  a  par  with 
men. 

Third.  It  promoted  legislation  govern- 
ing teacher  certification  and  was  the  first 
Michigan  college  to  be  so  certified. 


I  venture  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Hillsdale  College  in  1962  has  imder- 
taken  still  another,  and  perhaps  its 
greatest,  pioneering  effort  by  takipg  this 
current  courageous  and  forthright  stand 
for  educational  independence  of  Federal 
Government  subsidy  and  the  inevitable 
Federal  controls  such  subsidies  involve, 

I  believe  it  is  an  appropriate  part  of 
this  salute  to  Hillsdale  College,  headed 
by  its  outstanding  and  able  president. 
Dr.  J.  Donald  Phillips,  to  list  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institution's  board  of  trustees. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  trustees  is  a  distinguished 
colleague  of  ours  in  this  House,  the  Hon- 
orable E.  Ross  Adair,  Representative 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana. 

Another  outstanding  trustee  is  the 
Honorable  Wilber  M.  Brucker,  former 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
former  Governor  of  Michigan. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
is  Ralph  C,  Rosecrance,  president,  J.  L, 
Clark  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 

Other  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees are :  William  H.  Ball,  vice  president. 
Ball  Bros.  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Nelson 
B.  Beaman,  president.  Universal  Vise  & 
Toll  Co.,  Parma,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Hall  Blan- 
chard,  Jackson,  Mich.;  C.  C.  Buchanan, 
president.  Hillsdale  County  National 
Bank,  Hillsdale,  Mich.;  Paul  H.  Cama- 
han,  president,  National  Steel  Corp.,  De- 
troit, Mich. ;  Howard  C.  Davis,  president, 
Davis  Products  Co.,  Niles,  Mich.;  A.  A. 
DeLapp,  insurance  broker,  Chicago,  111.; 
E.  A.  Dibble,  real  estate-county  super- 
visor, Hillsdale,  Mich.;  Ray  E.  Dillon, 
president,  the  J.  S.  Dillon  &  Sons  Stores 
Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kans.;  Herbert  H.  Dow, 
manager.  Plastics  Fabricated  Product 
Department,  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland 
Mich.;  Ray  R.  Eppert,  president,  Bur- 
roughs Corp.,  Detroit  Mich.;  Dr.  Arthur 
L.  Farrell,  executive  secretary,  Michigan 
Baptist  Convention,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
Charles  M.  Foster,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Service  Steel  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Mrs.  Hugo  Friedrichs,  Hillsdale, 
Mich.;  Mr.  E.  O.  Galloway,  Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Also,  Dr.  Tyrone  Gillespie,  assistant  to 
the  president,  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Mid- 
land, Mich.;  F.  I.  Goodrich,  vice  presi- 
dent, administrative,  Eaton  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  E.  C. 
Hayhow,  publisher,  Hillsdale  Daily  News, 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Gerald  D.  Hennessy,  Hennessy's  Drug- 
store, Hillsdale,  Mich.;  Donal  Jenkins, 
vice  president.  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Detroit,  Mich.;  John  Jones,  di- 
rector of  publications,  and  publicity, 
Wierton  Steel  Corp.,  Wierton,  W.  Va.; 
Karl  P.  Katzenmeyer,  Katzenmeyers 
Hardware,  Hillsdale,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick A.  Knorr,  Knorr  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Dr.  H.  Frazyer 
Mattson,  Hillsdale,  Mich.;  B.  D.  Mcln- 
tyre,  president,  Monroe  Auto  Equipment 
Co.,  Monroe,  Mich.;  Robert  D.  Morrison, 
sales  manager,  Eaton  Manufacturing  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Dr.  Harry  S.  Myers,  re- 
cording secretary.  National  Council  of 
Churches,  Hillsdale,  Mich.;  Frederick  W. 
Seitz,  secretary  and  resident  counsel. 
Brooks  b  Perkins,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
John  D.  Stoner,  Monroe,  Mich.;   M.  G. 
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Van  Buskuk.  executive  secretary.  Illi- 
nois Dairy  Products  Association,  Chi- 
cago. Ill  ;  and  G.  Boyd  Vass,  president. 
Hayes  Industries.  Inc..  Jackson.  Mich 

Honorary  trustees  of  the  college  in- 
clude; Arthur  P  Bassett.  vice  president. 
Bassett.  Slavens  &  Associates.  Royal 
Oak.  Mich  :  Mrs  Wilbur  J  Carr.  Wash- 
ington, DC:  Ernest  C  Harris,  retired. 
DeerfU'ld  Beach.  Fla  :  Richard  Lloyd 
.Jones,  pre.^.dt-nt.  Tulsa  Tribune.  Tulsa. 
Okla  :  and  Dr  Fred  B  Freeman,  re- 
tired. Lansinti,  Mich. 

There  is  much  more  which  I  would 
like  to  say  in  approbation  of  the  historic 
and  courageous  stand  taken  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Hillsdale  College 

I  will  limit  my  comment,  hovvevrr.  to 
the  observation  that  this  action  is  a 
dramatic  and  heartening  reminder  of 
the  truth  once  eloquently  stated  by  the 
distinguished  editor  and  commentator, 
David  Lawrence,  that  "voluntarLsin  is 
f reedom  s  greatest  vehicle  of  protjress." 

Voluntarism  created  Hillsdale  College 
and  the  vast  and  vital  system  of  in- 
dependent higher  education  in  this 
country. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  this  reaffirma- 
tion and  reapplication  of  the  self-same 
principle 

It  IS  noteworthy,  as  the  fore^oinii  list 
indicates,  that  more  than  a  score  of  the 
Hillsdale  College  trustees  are  men  oc- 
cupying important  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  business  and  in- 
dustry These  are  not  starry-eyed 
idealists  They  are  individuals  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  of  costs, 
budgets,  and  realistic  financial  problems 

They  are  aware  that  independent  col- 
leges face  the.se  very  harsh  and  realistic 
problems  and  necessities.  They  arc 
familiar  with  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
Hillsdale  College  itself  cannot  operate 
solely  on  the  basis  of  income  from  its  en- 
dowment and  student  fees  and  that  this 
year,  for  example,  the  college  is  de- 
pendent upon  voluntary,  unre.stncted 
contributions  in  excess  of  $300,000,  to 
balance   its  operating   budget. 

They  understand,  in  other  words,  that 
voluntarism  imposes  its  price  But  they 
obviously  believe  that  educational  in- 
dependence in  America  is  well  worth 
the  cost      May  their  tribe  increase 

In  lieu  of  any  further  comment  on 
my  part.  I  also  insert  the  editorial  com- 
ment of  the  Hillsdale  'Mich  >  News  on 
the  action  of  the  Hillsdale  College  board 
of  trustees  This  editorial,  incidentally, 
included  the  full  text  of  the  colleges 
declaration  of  independence  " 

Following  IS  the  text  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence": 

DtfL-AR-^TION       OF       iNDEPENDENir         HtLLSDALE 

CoLLEor,  Hillsdale.  Mk  h 

Where.is  HUlsdHle  College  was  conceived  .is 
an  independent  educational  lii.stirutmn  and 
dedicated  to  an  educational  phlloKnphy  em- 
L^racmg;   America's  basic   ideals,   and 

Whereas  since  1844  it  has  remained  .s'eud- 
fa.stly  faithful  to  these  concepts,  and 

Where.as  the  thousands  of  yourii?  men  .md 
youn^  Women  who  have  studied  here  have 
been  taught  .some  fundamental  truths: 
.Hmor.t?  these  is  that  the  freedom  kiuaninteed 
»heni  <ts  citizens  'f  this  great  country  Is  the 
freedom  to  dre.im  and  aspire  without  limit 
(1  ad  the  freedom  to  fulfill  their  dreams  and 
aspirations  without  Interference,  that  our 
ctjuntry's  greatness  Ls  the  result  not  of  Gov- 


ernment benevolence  but  rather  of  Individ- 
ual initiative  and  enterprise;  that  resp<insl- 
bllity  Is  the  counterpart  of  independence: 
and 

Where  i.'i  we  hold  these  views  to  be  as  valid 
Ti.div  as  they  were  in  1844  despite  the  ap- 
pearance and  growth  of  a  contrary  philosophy 
b,i--ed  on  Oo\ rrnment  paternalism.   Rnd 

Whereas  It  ts  our  conviction  that  this  con- 
trary philosophy  Is  negatory  to  the  tradi- 
tional beliefs  and  teachings  of  Hillsdale 
College  and  Is  to  be  deplored  as  h.irmful  to 
the  continued  development  of  our  country 
both  morally  and  erotiomlcally  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  be  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Hillsdale  Collese  1<j  re- 
affirm Its  historic  independence  and  to  resist 
subsidization  of  Its  affairs  by  the  Federal 
Government  Acknowledging  that  the  p<»8l- 
blllty  of  failure  is  a  concomitant  of  lndei>end- 
ence  the  trustees  place  their  trust  in  God 
and  in  the  dedication  and  generosity  of  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  friends  who  share  their 
views  With  this  help,  and  through  their 
own  continuing  efforts,  they  are  confident 
that  the  principles  to  which  the  college  Is 
dedicated  will  continue  to  be  available  to 
young  men  and  yountj  women  secKmg  Chrls- 
ti.^n  higher  education. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Hillsdale 
News  fditorial: 

HiLUSDALr    CoLlEOE    TAKES   BRAVE     RmRESHINU 

Stand  on  tjuBsiDv 

Hillsdale  C<jllege  will  not  be  subsidized  by 
the  Feileral  Government 

At  a  time  when  the  pressure  for  public 
funds  has  reached  critical  proportions  HlUs- 
dales  board  of  trustees  makes  its  p<J6ltlon 
clear  in  a  forthright  and  brave  declaration 
of  independence 

It  points  out  that  the  Federal -aid  concept 
IS  contrary  to  the  Institutions  educational 
{)hllosophy  and  would  compel  a  compromise 
with  tradition 

It  Is  a  temptation  for  colleges  such  as 
Hillsdale  to  succumb  to  the  lure  of  Federal 
subsidy  Finances  are  a  nagging  wnd  per- 
plexing Wi>rry  for  the  schools'  administra- 
tions 

This  Is  especially  true  at  Hillsdale  where 
income  from  a  small  endowment  and  from 
student  fees  do  n(jt  begin  t<j  meet  operating 
costs  Each  year  It  must  raise  thousands 
of  dollars  from  alumni  and  friends  to  close 
the  gap  and  finish  In  the  black  This  year 
the  needed   total   is  In  excess  of  J300.0O0 

But  Hillsdale  has  chtisen  to  face  Us  fiscal 
responsibilities  the  hard  way  It's  a  stiff 
price  to  pay  for  Independence  But  m  the 
I'pmion  of  the  board  Us  a  bargain 

This  clearcut  stand  Is  a  refreshing  >jne  to 
those  who  weary  of  mounting  tax  burdens 
and  to  th(«e  who  believe  that  Government 
svibsidy  inevitably  leads  to  Government  con- 
trol 


THE  HONORABLE  FRANK  CHELF 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  T)  mmutt's.  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mutter 

The  SPP:aKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  fif  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways eratifying  to  have  one's  esteem  of 
any  of  our  fine  colleagues  vindicated  by 
expre.ssions  of  admiration  from  others 
I  have  recently  run  acro.ss  a  radio  script 
regarding  one  of  our  most  conscientious 
and  hard-working  Members 

The  esteem  in  which  P'rank  Chelf  is 
held  m  Kentucky  is  b<-tter  expressed 
than  I  can  expies.s   it   bv   the   foIlo^Mng 


excerpts  from  this  radio  progiam  given 
several  years  ago  over  WLW  in  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  and  an  article  from  the 
Owt<nsboro  'Ky  '  Messenger  by  Mr. 
W    E    Daniel,  editor,  as  follows 

A  C'onKrfs.'man  who  wa.s  left  an  orphan 
when  he  was  b  who  years  later,  opened  his 
own  law  Lifflce  with  only  50  cents  In  his 
p  K-ket.  and  totlay  is  chairman  of  one  of 
Washington's  most  lmport,«nt  congressional 
investigating  committees  That  svims  up 
?'RANK  Cur.i.r  the  man  who  rtpreseiiT.s  Ken- 
tuiky  s  Fourth  District  and  heads  the  Bub- 
comniitiee  which  Is  ln\e.sti^;.iting  the 
Dep.irtmrnt    of    Justice 

Frank  is  ^llghllv  built,  f.iir  1. aired  ;.rid  a 
bundle  of  energy  Even  wluii  he  sits  talk- 
ing in  hi*  ofBce  he  di.>esn't  remain  still  It  s 
the  desire  to  keep  moving  ail  the  time  that 
contributed  bo  much  tt)  Chelf  s  rise  from  an 
orphanage  near  Louisville  to  Wash.ngton. 
DC. 

Chelf  attended  St  M  iry  s  College  High 
Sthool  but  a  year  before  gradviaung,  re- 
turned to  his  eld  hi>meti)wn  of  Ell/Jibeth- 
towii  and  finished  high  school  there  The 
next  stop  was  Centre  College  nnd  the 
CuMibcrl.md  Unr.  ersity  at  Lebanon.  Tenn  . 
for  the  study  of  law  TU  never  forget  set- 
ting up  my  law  practice  in  I,eb.inon  Ky  I' 
came  to  that  town  with  50  cents  In  my 
pocket,  a  borrowed  li>22  Kentucky  statute 
and  n  letter  of  lntr<Hluotl' >n  from  Judee 
George  K  Ho'.bert  Judge  Ho;bert  was  sit- 
ting on  the  bench  that  my  father  h.id  oc- 
cupied as  Judge  of  the  old  ninth  ju'lulal 
district    ' 

I'  w.us  .ibout  th;s  time  that  a  man  whom 
C'HEir  will  never  forget  c.irne  t(j  his  rescue 
Tills  m.in  Was  Ben  Johnson,  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's legend.iry  figures  Mr  Johns4in  had 
Just  retired  from  Congre^^s  and  had  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  High- 
way C'  mmissuin  One  of  his  first  a<  ts  with 
the  commission  was  to  n.ime  Chele  as  his 
secretary 

After  his  days  with  the  highway  commis- 
sion. (.'HEi  F  to<ik  the  plunge  Into  p<  litlcs  on 
his  own.  running  for  proset-utlnK  attorney 
of  M.irlon  County  He  servetl  three  con- 
secutive terms  with  a  leave  of  absence  to 
serve  in  World  War  II  with  the  Air  Force 

Chei  r  reached  the  rank  of  major,  but  late 
In  1944  Was  nui.>tered  out  of  service  due  t"  a 
physical  disability  That  same  year  he  wa.s 
elected  to  C-ongress  wirinlntr  nomination  in 
a  held  of  nine  and  winning  ttie  general  elec- 
tion with  ('(mpar.it ive  ease 

Hard  work  is  the  key  t.o  Chelfs  popularltv 
with  the  voters  back  home  "I  have  an 
open-diM)r  policy  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
continue  as  long  as  I  am  in  pulilic  office." 
Chelf  says  In  explaining  his  theory  (.f  public 
service  'Every  time  I  am  home  there  Is  a 
line  of  curs  In  front  of  my  house  I  want  to 
see  everyone  I  want  to  see  the  voters,  re- 
gardless iif  race  creetl.  or  color  That's  why 
they  send  me  t<i  Congress  to  work  for  them  " 

His  Work  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
investigating  the  Justice  Department  has 
prompted  his  fellow  committee  member 
Republic. m  and  Demi^ratic  alike,  Tm  prai.-^^e 
him  A  tribute  paid  him  hv  Congressman 
Pettr  Rodino  'T  think  Frank  Chfi»  is  one 
1  the  fairest -minded  men  In  Congress  with 
.1  real  judicial  tem(>erament  yet  he  never  is 
afraid  to  call  a  .spade  a  spade  "  Republican 
Ke.nnfth  KfATTNc,  the  key  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  believes  Chelf  one  of 
the  fairest  chairmen  he  has  ever  served  with, 
even  though  the  two  men  don't  agree  on 
jHilltical  matters 

Although  he  only  takes  Uie  floor  when  he 
has  something  definite  to  say.  Chelf  Is 
kniiwii  as  a  down-to-earth  salty  speaker  He 
has  a  way  of  sayinK  In  very  simple,  under- 
.standlng  languatre  what  many  other  men 
have  lab<ired  throukjh  in  heavy-handed  prose 
I  like  to  listen  to  Chelf  when  he  talks,"  one 
'  r  the  oflUcial  reporters  of  the  House  said  the 
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other  day,  "beca  ise  Chelf  has  a  Will  Rogers' 
way  of  making  nU  point  hit  home  without 
using  a  sharp  ki.lfe  and  without  getting  lost 
m  technical  terria." 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  who  has 
watched  Chelf  for  a  number  of  years, 
summed  It  up  the  other  day,  "It's  a  long, 
long  road  from  orphanage  to  Congress,  but 
FriANK  CHtLF  h  IS  made  the  climb  and  Is,  I 
think,  a  better  man  because  of  It."  Ken- 
tucky s  Frank  Chelf  is  the  best  proof  in 
the  world  that  every  boy  in  the  United 
States  can  com;  up  the  ladder.  His  story 
is  a  story  that  the  Voice  of  America  can 
beam  to  the  Iron-Curtain  countries  as  the 
best  example  of  democracy  in  action. 

Frank  Chelf  is  not  only  an  easy  man  to 
meet,  but  one  you  can't  forget.  A  man  of 
middle  height,  t lender,  keen,  searching  eyes, 
a  voice  that  mikes  you  listen,  and  a  man 
of  an  abundant  store  of  Information,  he  is 
a  fine  conversationalist. 

Frank  is  a  man  the  people  t>elleve  in  and 
will  prove  It  by  votlnt?  for  him.  My  congrat- 
ulations go  to  the  Democrats  of  the  Fourth 
District  He  Impressed  me  as  a  man  of  so 
much  more  thin  ordinary  ability  that  he 
stands  out.  He  Is  a  human  man,  to  whom 
the  humblest  of  his  constituents  may  go  with 
a  personal  prob  em  and  come  away  knowing 
his  Congressman  understands.  He  is  a  real 
man  of  many  cucellent  qualities,  a  man  the 
State  may  point  cut  as  a  spokesman. 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiment  of 
all  of  Frank's  many  friends  in  Congress 
when  I  say  that  we  agree  with  this  ap- 
praisal of  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  as 
a  legislator.  He  is  the  caliber  needed  in 
our  Government. 


THE    44TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 

RESTORAllON     OF     LITHUANIA  S 

INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cciiscnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'HaraI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  February  18,  1962,  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lith- 
uania's independence  was  observed 
at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  brave  Lithuania,  many  of 
Lithuanian  birth  or  descent,  that  packed 
Webster  Hall  in  the  city  of  New  York 
to  overflowing.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  principal  address 
on  that  occasion  delivered  by  my  col- 
league from  Chicago,  the  Honorable 
WiLUAM  T.  Murphy.  Congressman  from 
the  Third  District  of  Illinois. 

CO.VGREiSMAN   MUSPHT's  ADDRESS  ON  THE  44TH 

Anniversary  of  the  Re.storation  of  Lrrn- 
tania's  Independence,  Delivered  in  New 
York  Crry,  Fkbruart  13,  1962 

Lithuania  has  had  not  only  a  glorious  but 
a  tragic  history  extending  back  to  the  11th 
century.  Due  to  the  fact  she  was  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  dense  forests. 
Impassable  swamps,  numerous  rivers,  and 
the  Baltic  Sea,  there  exists  little  docu- 
merUary  evidence  concerning  the  Lithuani- 
ans during  the  first  10  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era, 

Tlie  Lithuanians  and  Latvians  of  the  20th 
century  are  the  descendants  of  the  Aistian 
race,  one  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  In- 
do-Europe.Tn   family. 

In  the  11th  century.  Lithuania  was  a  na- 
tion     divided      Into     many      principalities. 


Threats  from  her  neighbors  were  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  bringing  the  principalities  to- 
gether into  a  united  state. 

Lithuanians'  history  Is  divided  into  five 
major  periods,  namely,  the  period  as  a  Grand 
Duchy  from  1225  to  1672;  then  as  a  Republic 
when  it  was  united  with  Poland  from  1572 
to  1795;  and  when  Lithuania  was  occupied 
by  Germany  and  Russia  from  1795  to  1915; 
and  as  a  Republic  from  1918  to  1940;  and 
at  present  as  a  component  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  since  1940. 

In  1253,  a  delegate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV, 
crowned  Mlndaugas  as  King  of  a  united 
Lithuania.  In  1263  Mlndaugas  was  mur- 
dered by  Damantas. 

The  Gedlminus  dynasty  began  In  1316  as 
the  rulers  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania, 
With  the  death  of  Slgismund  Augustus  in 
1572,  the  dynasty  which  had  ruled  Lithuania 
for  2' 2  centuries  became  extinct.  Two  of 
the  great  rulers  of  this  period  were  Vytautas 
and  Jagaila. 

On  July  1,  1669,  representatives  of  both 
countries  ratified  the  Act  of  Lublin,  uniting 
Lithuania  and  Poland.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Union  of  Lublin,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  remained 
sovereign  states  as  equal  partners  in  a  con- 
federation, or  a  commonwealth,  with  one 
common  ruler. 

In  reality,  the  Union  of  Lublin  relegated 
Lithuania  to  the  role  of  a  Junior  member 
in  this  partnership,  because  the  Poles  out- 
voted the  Lithuanians  3  to  1  in  the  Common 
Diet. 

In  1573.  Henry  of  Valols.  son  of  Catherine 
de  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Anjo.  was  elected 
King  of  Poland  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania. 

Tlie  Republic  endured  for  over  200  years 
until  the  third  and  final  partition  by  Au.s- 
trla,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

The  period  of  120  years  during  which  the 
major  portion  of  Lithuania  remained  under 
Russian  occupation  was  characterized  by  the 
constant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Lithu- 
anians to  regain  their  right  to  direct  their 
own  political,  cultural,  and  economic  des- 
tinies. Following  the  revolts  of  1831  and 
1863  the  tsarist  government  attempted  to 
replace  the  Lithuanian  language  and  culture 
with  Russian,  but  the  Lithuanians  resisted 
these  attempts  and  remained  faithful  to 
their  religion,  language,  and  traditions. 
This  policy  was  abandoned  by  Russia  in  1905, 

That  portion  of  Lithuania  which  fell 
under  German  control  was  treated  better  by 
being  allowed  to  maintain  their  language 
and  customs.  But  with  the  rise  of  Bismarck 
in  1860  this  policy  was  changed  to  one  of 
Germanization  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Russia's  domination  of  Lithuania  ended  In 
1915  during  World  War  I  when  German 
armies  overran  Lithuania. 

In  1917  the  German  Government  author- 
ized the  Lithuanians  to  hold  a  congress  with 
a  membership  of  200  delegates. 

The  congress  recommended  an  independ- 
ent Lithuania  with  its  capital  to  be  at  Vil- 
nius, and  elected  a  council  made  up  of  20 
members. 

On  February  16,  1918.  the  council  pro- 
claimed an  independent  Lithuania  based  on 
democratic  principles. 

Independence  waa  not  yet  a  reality,  how- 
ever; as  soon  as  the  German  troops  evacuated 
Vilnius  on  January  15,  1919.  the  Red  army 
entered  the  city  and  Installed  a  Communist 
government. 

The  next  year  the  Red  army  was  driven 
out  by  the  Polish  Army,  lod  by  Marshal  Pil- 
sudskl,  and  Lithuanian  fighting  units. 

Russia  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Lithu- 
ania on  July  12,  1920,  recognizing  it  as  an 
Independent  nation,  and  renounced  forever 
all  rights  of  sovereignty. 

A  dispute  followed  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania  over  the  control  of  Vilnius,  which 
the  Lithuanians  had  designated  as  their 
capital  even  though  the  Poles  represented 
a  majority  of  the  city's  population.    On  Feb- 


ruary 3,  1923,  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  gave  Vilnius  to  Poland  and  Memel 
to  Lithuania. 

This  action  was  recognized  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Ambassadors  in  Paris,  but  it  was  not 
accepted  by  Lithuania.  This  situation  pre- 
vented normal  diplomatic  relations  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania  until  1938. 

Under  a  provisional  constitution,  Antanas 
Smetona  was  elected  the  first  President  of 
Lithuania.  The  Constitution  accorded  free- 
dom of  speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  com- 
munication.     ' 

Mr.  Smetona  was  President  from  1019  to 
1920  and  from  1926  to  1940. 

During  the  period  of  Independence,  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  improving  agricul- 
ture, the  primary  occupation  of  the  Lithu- 
anians. A  land  reform  program  was  in- 
stituted with  the  result  that  Lithuania 
became  a  nation  of  small  farmers.  In  addi- 
tion, industrialization  progressed. 

In  1913  Lithuania  had  only  151  industrial 
plants  with  6,600  employees,  while  In  1939 
there  were  over  16,000  plants  employing  33.- 
000  workers. 

Lithuania  also  made  progress  in  social 
legislation,  with  a  labor  control  law,  the  In- 
troduction of  the  8-hour  day,  and  various 
other  social  measures. 

Great  progress  was  made  In  education, 
whereas  there  were  only  1,173  grammar 
schools  in  1930,  In  1939  tl^ere  were  2,328, 
The  number  of  secondary  schools  Increased 
from  40  in  1920  to  123  In  1927.  In  1938  the 
University  of  Vytatutas  the  Great  had  a  stu- 
dent body  of  over  3.000. 

In  addilion,  Lithuania  literature  flour- 
ished. 'Wr.ters  found  InEpiration  in  the  na- 
tional folklore  of  Lithuania,  and  achie\e- 
ments  were  made  in  opera  and  music. 

In  World  War  II,  Lithuania  was  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  experience  the  aggression 
of  both  Hilter  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  June  15.  1940,  the  Soviets  demanded 
formation  of  a  friendly  government  and  oc- 
cupied the  country. 

In  July  1940  a  rigged  election  produced  a 
congress  which  requested  the  incorporation 
of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  August  3,  1940,  Lithuania  was  declared 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  this  first  Soviet 
occupation,  Lithuania  suCTered  the  loss  of 
about  45,000  people,  as  many  Lithuanians 
fled  and  others  were  arrested  and  deported. 
Over  30,000  members  of  the  intelligentsia 
were  deported  to  Siberia  on  the  night  of 
June  14.  1941,  and  5,000  political  prisoners 
were  executed  when  the  Soviets  forces 
retreated  hastily  under  German  attack. 

When  the  tide  of  the  war  ttirned  against 
Germany,  Lithuania  returned  not  to  inde- 
pendence but  to  Soviet  domination. 

When  the  Soviets  retook  the  cotintry  in 
1944.  some  80.000  Lithuanians  fled  to  West- 
ern Germany.  Another  60,000  were  found 
In  Eastern  Germany  and  deported  to  Siberia. 
During  1945  and  1946  an  additional  145.000 
Lithuanians  were  deported.  Still  another 
massive  deportation  occurred  when  some 
60,000  Lithuanians  were  deported  in  March 
1949. 

It  is  reported  that  since  Stalin's  death  that 
about  one-third  of  those  deported  have  been 
permitted  to  return  home.  Most  of  the 
others,  it  is  believed,  perished  in  the  mean- 
time. 

In  reference  to  U.S.  policy  toward 
Lithuania,  the  United  States  recognized  the 
independent  Lithuanian  Government  on 
July  27,  1922,  and  it  has  never  recognized 
that  nation's  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  continues  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  representative  of  the  former 
independent  Government,  which  has  a  lega- 
tion in  Washington. 

The  Lithuanian  World  Cksngress,  meeting 
in  August  of  1958  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American   Lithuanian   Community,    adopted 
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a  unanimous  resolution  declaring  that 
••Lithuanians  continue  to  fiercely  resist  the 
alien  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union'  and  assertlns; 
that  ■LUhuanlans  have  not  accepted  and 
never  will  accept  Soviet  slavery."  The  res- 
olution called  upon  the  free  nations  to  "re- 
aflVrm  on  every  suitable  occasion  the  Inalien- 
able rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  na- 
tional independence  and  indlvldvial  free- 
dom" It  asked  that  the  free  nations  "not 
be  party  to  any  agreement  or  treaty  that 
would  confirm  or  prolong  the  subordination 
of  the  formerly  Lithuanian  state  " 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  a  Member  of  the  87th  Congress, 
I  subscribe  to  the  resolution  and  pledge 
adherence  thereto. 


the  request  of  Mr.  Albird.  for  today 
on  account  of  official  business. 


H.R.  11074— TO  PROHIBIT  BROAD- 
CASTING OF  BOXING  MATCHES 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  11074,  to 
prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  boxing 
matches  on  either  radio  or  television. 

I  have  long  been  dismayed  by  the 
number  of  deaths  and  serious  injuries 
which  result  from  ring  fights;  the  yount,' 
men  who  come  out  of  these  fights  maimed 
for  life;  I  have  long  deplored  this  pub- 
lic slaughter  that  this  morning  claimed 
the  life  of  Benny  Paret.  It  seems  in- 
comprehensible to  me  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  allow  this  legalized  murder  to 
go  on.  If  the  boxing  commissioners  of 
the  various  States  cannot,  or  will  not. 
see  that  proper  precautionary  measures 
are  taken  then  I  cannot  see  any  alter- 
native but  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment intervene. 

Unfortunately  we  can  only  forbid  the 
broadcasting  of  this  mayhem  and  thus 
take  some  of  the  profit  out  of  it.  That. 
however,  is  what  I  intend  to  do.  if  at 
all  possible.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  immediate  action  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  on  radio  or  televising  of 
boxing  matches. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  informs  me  that 
although  statistics  on  deaths  which  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  ring  injuries  are  dif- 
ficult to  keep  because  of  the  inconsist- 
encies in  reporting,  they  do  know  that 
eight  fatalities  did  occur  between  1954 
and  1959. 

Personally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  figure 
shocks  me.  If  one  death  had  occurred 
during  that  period  we  might  say  that 
it  was  an  unfortunate  accident:  but 
eight  deaths  is  too  many  to  accept  as 
Just  the  merest  chance  happening  under 
the  strictest  possible  supervision.  To  me 
eight  fatalities  indicates  that  supervi- 
sion alone  cannot  prevent  tho.se  inci- 
dents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAilKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in    the    Concressionai. 
RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  rcmaiks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr    FOGARTY. 

Mr,  Broyhii-L. 

(The  following  Member  'at  the  r*^- 
quest  of  Mr,  L.^TT.'i '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

I  The  following  Members  ■a\.  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr   Hebert 

Mr.  BoYKiN 

Mr.  FincH.\N. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky. 

Mr   King  of  UUh 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
•  at  3  0  clock  and  24  minutes  pm  >  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  4.  19612.  at  12  o  clock 
noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of   ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr   Whitener  'at 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clau.-^e  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows 

1892  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
of  Defeii&e  i  InstiiUatlons  and  Logistics  > 
transmutlni;  a  rep.  rt  for  January  ll>6a  on 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  pnnie-c<  ntract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  flrm^. 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Bu>lness  Art.  a.s 
amended;  'n  the  C<immittee  on  Batik'.tig  aiul 
Currency 

1893  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  S'att's.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  selected  aspects  <  f 
the  domestic  uranium  procurement  program 
of  the  Atomic  EnerRv  Commission  (AKCi. 
June  1961.  U)  the  Committee  mh  Go'.ernnient 
Operation..^ 

1894  A  letter  from  the  Under  Serre'ary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  U)  appp've  an 
amendatory  repayment  contract  negotiated 
wl'h  !lu'  Q'ilncy  Columbia  Baalii  IrriKation 
District,  authorize  similar  cnntracts  with  any 
of  the  Columbia  B.isln  Irrigation  di.strlct.s 
and  to  amend  the  Columbia  Ba.sin  Pmject 
Act  of  1943  1 57  Sti\t  14).  as  amended  and 
for  other  purpo.ses",  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular   Affairs 

1895  A  letter  fmm  the  Ai-Mng  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  repeal  svibBertlon  (ai  f>f 
section  8  if  the  Public  Bundlngs  Art  of  i»59 
limltini?  the  area  In  the  Dlstri'-t  of  Colum- 
bia Within  which  sites  for  public  buildings 
n\Ay  be  acquired",  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic VV'nrlc.s 

1896  A  letter  f r' ^m  the  Commissioner  Iin- 
migratl-n  and  NaturaU2aitlon  Ser\lce,  US 
Department  of  Ju.stloe  tran.smittlng  a  copy 
of  the  order  susi>ending  depxirtation  In  the 
case  of  Cialn  Yuey  Wong.  A12e71828,  pur- 
s\iant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1962;  tf>  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiriarv. 


PUBIJC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

I'nder  clause  4  of  rule  XAll.  public 
bills  and  re.solutioiis  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    BUCKLEY 
H  H   11062    A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
Urilted  States  Ci>de  to  provide  for  a  National 
HiRhwav    Academy:     to    the    Committee    on 

Public  VV'orlts 

By  Mr  PARBSTEIN: 
H  R  llOO.'l  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment ownership  operation,  and  regula- 
tion of  a  commercial  communication*  Mitel - 
lite  system,  and  for  other  purpoMa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Com- 
n^erce. 

By  Mr  KEARNS 
H  R  11064  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  med- 
ical and  h.>«pltal  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  volunUu-y  health  Insurance,  and 
for  otlipr  purpo.ses.  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Wuys  and  Means 

Bv  Mr  KNOX 
H  R  110H5  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wav-B  and  Means 

Bv  Mr  MacC.REGOR 
HK  110€f5  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  med- 
ical and  hospital  caxe  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntivry  health  Insurance,  and 
for  .thcr  purjxxsfs,  to  the  Committee  on 
\\hv<»  iind  Me.ms 

Bv  Mr  MONAGAN 
HR  11067  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Hi'venue  C<xle  of  iy54  K3  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional income  exemption  of  •UOO  for  an 
individu  il  who  Is  a  student  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  .111(1  Means 

Bv  Mr  VAN  ZANDT: 
H  R  11068  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10  Of  the 
U:  r»'d  States  C' xie  to  provide  lor  ttoe  alloca- 
t:<  !i  of  defense  contr.icts  to  areas  of  rub- 
stantial  labor  surplus,  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Ser\  ices 

By  Mr    WALTER 
HR    1  U)6U    A   bill    to   amend   the   Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment  Act   of    1938.  as  amended, 
to    provide    for    marketing    quotas    on    Irish 
potatoes    through    esuibll.shment    of    acreage 
allotments    to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcult»ire 
By  Mr    DOMINICK: 
HR    11070    A  bill   U)  provide  assistance   In 
the  consTiiction  of  educational  facilities  for 
certain  health  professions,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    PETTRSON : 
HR    11U71     A    bill   to   amend  chapter   35  of 
title   38    United  Spates  C<xle    In  order  to  af- 
ford  educational    assistance   In   certain   cases 
beyond    the    age    limitations    prescribed    In 
such  chapter,   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr  KING  of  Ut.ih 
HR  11072  A  bill  to  amend  tile  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  grant  tf)  any  carrier  of 
coal  by  pipeline  subject  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  pwrt  1  of  the  act.  the  right  of  emi- 
nent d.imaln  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Inter.state  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

HR  11073  A  b.:i  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  R.iilroirt  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pn- 
\ide  th.it  a  widow  s  annuity  thereunder  shall 
not  be  less  than  $100  or  three-fourths  of  her 
husbands  annuity,  at  death;  to  the  Com- 
mi'tee  on  In'erst  ite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MUITER 
HR  11074  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  in  order  Ui  prohibit 
the  broadcasting  by  means  of  radio  or  tele- 
vision of  amateur  or  professional  boxing 
matchfs.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    SCHENCK 
HR    1 1075    A  bin   to  provide  for  the  med- 
ical  and   hospital  care  of   the  aged   through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
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for    other    purposes;    to    tlie    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    CELLER: 

H  J  Res.  682.  Joint  resolution  marking  the 
first  day  of  May   1962  In  commemoration  of 
the   uprising   In   the   Warsaw  ghetto;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs   ST.  GEORGE : 

H  J  Res  683  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Cmstltutlon  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  the  right  of  States  to  establish  their 
own  election  districts;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  RYAN  of  New  York: 

H  Con  Res  458  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  by  domestic  air 
carriers  of  certain  discriminatory  practices 
in  cases  where  membeiw  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic fall  to  vise  or  cancel  reserved  space  on 
aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  providing  a  Federal 
narcotics  hospital  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  make  funds  available  for  a  shore  protec- 
tion project  between  Fire  Island  Inlet  and 
MonUuK  Point,  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK; 
H.R.  11076.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  Colo., 
to  Frank  W.  Whltenack;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  11077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
and  Fanl  Frldman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  11078.  A  bin  for  the  relltf  of  Harold 
E.    C.   Clark,   Jr.;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  11079.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Luclle  B.  Roberts;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Stella  T.  Plttman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER; 
H.R.  11081.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Takeshi 
Morozaki;     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  11082.    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hldayet 
Danish  Nakashldze;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
H  R.  11083.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Severia 
Cortes    Naranjo;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  X  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were'laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

285.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  Resolution  of 
the  County  Officers  Association,  State  of 
New  York  on  Federal  legislation  to  restore 
a  proper  Federal-State-local  relationship  in 
the  field  of  public  welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

28G.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Miss 
Dor,^thy  Horton  McGee.  Locust  Valley,  N.Y., 
relative  to  supporting  pending  legislation 
to  establish  Alexander  Hamilton's  home 
•The  Grange,"  in  New  York  City,  as  a  na- 
tional monument  In  commemoration  of 
Hamilton's  historic  role  In  the  establishment 
of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

287.  Also,  petition  of  Lowell  W.  Morse, 
city  clerk,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.,  relative  to 
opposing  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  would  subject 
the  income  from  State  and  local  bonds  to 
a  Federal  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

288.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Jo  Bennltt. 
city  clerk,  Lakewood,  Calif.,  relative  to  re- 
questing continued  exemption  of  municipal 
bond  interest  from  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

289.  Also,  petition  of  William  Chris  Mann. 
clerk,  auditor  and  recorder,  Markleeville, 
Calif.,  to  oppose  any  movement  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  subjecting  the  income 
from  State  and  local  bonds  to  a  Federal  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Ethnic    Ticket    Balanciog    Weakens    the 
Nation's  Stren8:th 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   KHODK    ISL,AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3,  1692 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  an  open 
meeting  of  Theta  chapter  of  Delta  Epsi- 
lon  Sigma,  national  Catholic  scholastic 
honor  society,  at  Providence  College, 
Providenre    R  I.,  on  April  2,  1962: 

Reverend  fathers,  lay  members  of  the 
facility,  members  of  Theta  Chapter  of  Delta 
EpsUon  Sigma,  friends  and  guests  of  Provi- 
dence College,  your  invitation  to  speak  here 
this  evening  and  the  citation  which  you  have 
so  generously  given  to  me  are  both  distinc- 
tions which  I  wish  to  acknowledge  with 
sincere  gratitude.  And  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  those  stu- 
dents of  Providence  College  who  have  won 
the  right  to  be  chosen  members  of  this  so- 
ciety, which  Is  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
and  recognition  of  scholastic  excellence.  As 
you  are  leaders  In  your  college  work.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  help  to  fill  the  increasing 
need  for  leadership  and  men  of  ability  In  the 
o implex  world  In  which  you  will  pursue 
your  future  careers. 

It  has  t)een  well  said  that  'mountains  cul- 
minate m  peaks,  but  nations  culminate  In 
iiKii."     Without  those   who  combine  talent 


and  hard  work  In  order  to  reach  their  goals, 
no  great  nation  could  keep*  Its  position  in 
the  world  for  very  long.  This  has  always 
been  true,  but  It  is  even  more  so  in  these 
days  of  rapid  change  and  recurrent  crisis. 
Shortly  before  his  death.  Pope  Plus  XI  said 
to  a  friend:  "The  crisis  we  are  experiencing 
is  unique  in  history.  It  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  anyone  to  be  mediocre."  Certainly 
these  wise  words  of  a  great  and  holy  man 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  everyone  who 
is  concerned  with  the  future  of  freedom  and 
the  preservation  of  peace.  Everyone  in 
America  has  a  special  obligation  to  try  to 
make  the  most  of  his  abilities  so  that  the 
whole  country  can  raise  the  standards  of  its 
performance  In  the  competition  with 
communism. 

We  all  can  admire  the  spirit,  the  discipline, 
and  the  wonderful  talents  of  men  like  our 
astronauts.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  few 
outstanding  Americans  to  set  their  eyes  on 
the  goals  of  space  travel.  A  landing  on  the 
moon.  Important  as  that  Is.  cannot  solve  the 
question  of  the  future  destiny  of  freedom. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  after  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  the  world  had  most  of  its 
old  problems  still  unsolved.  The  blstorlans 
present  might  wish  to  correct  me*on  this 
point,  but  I  think  that  they  would  probably 
agree  that  experience  tends  to  prove  that 
great  explorations  and  revolutionary  techni- 
cal advances  raise  quite  as  many  problems 
as  they  solve.  Progress  always  has  its  price, 
and  its  price  is  getting  higher  all  the  time. 

We  In  America  have  always  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  price  of  progress  Is  well 
worth  paying.  And  I  am  not  Just  talking 
about  dollars  and  cents.  My  long  association 
with  Federal  support  for  medical  research 
has,  of  course,  made  me  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  push  forward  the  fron- 


tiers of  knowledge  in  any  area  without  large 
expenditures  of  money.  I  have,  on  a  few 
occasions,  wished  that  this  simple  fact 
could  be  more  widely  appreciated.  But  even 
more  important  is  the  need  for  widespread 
popular  understanding  of  how  vital  it  is  for 
our  country  to  press  forward  In  every  area 
of  national  life.  Scientific  progress  should 
be  marked  by  an  accompanying  advance  in 
the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  fields. 

This  progress  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  false  or  outmoded  standards  of  Judgment. 
Back  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was,  for  exam- 
ple, believed  that  a  man  had  a  right  to 
certain  positions  of  power  and  privilege  sim- 
ply because  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  born  In  a  family  which  had  held  a 
role  of  leadership  for  countless  generation.";. 
The  mere  accident  of  birth  generally  deter- 
mined the  individual's  opportimlties  in  life. 
This  false  notion  was  rejected  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  the  principles  of  equrJ 
opportunity  set  forth  by  Jefferson  were 
adopted  as  the  American  ideal.  Yet.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  1859  found  it  necessary  to 
write  the  following  words: 

"The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  prin- 
clples  and  axioms  of  free  society.  And  yet 
they  are  denied  and  evaded  with  no  small 
show  of  success.  One  dashingly  cans  them 
'glittering  generalities.'  •  •  •  And  others 
insidiously  argue  that  they  apply  to  'superi- 
or races.'  These  expressions  •  •  •  are  iden- 
tical in  object  and  effect — the  suppiantirg 
the  principles  of  free  government,  and  re- 
storing those  of  classification,  caste,  and 
legitimacy.  •  •  •  We  must  repulse  them. 
or  they  will  subjugate  us." 

Lincoln  had  In  mind  the  evil  of  slavery. 
That  issue  was  settled  by  the  Civil  War, 
and  I  believe  that  we  are  now  making  good 
progress  in  making  full  clvU  rights  a  reality 
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as  well  aa  an  Ideal  for  all  Americans  Yet. 
the  evil  of  group  prejudices  has  by  no  means 
disappeared.  In  some  areas  It  has.  In  fact. 
been  increased  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
.srug*;le  for  full  civil  rights  And  although 
the  election  of  President  Kennedy  showed 
that  relljclous  Intolerance  does  not  have  the 
p,  wer  which  It  once  wielded,  we  are  still  a 
loin?  way  from  being  free  from  every  form 
of  bigotry  Far  too  many  Americans  still 
Jud'<e  a  mans  worth  by  the  color  of  his  skm 
or  bv  his  relin;  HIS  preferences 

It  U  nut.  however,  with  these  very  obvious 
kinds  of  group  prejudices  that  I  am  con- 
ctrned  in  speaKing  to  you  this  evening  about 
the  way  that  fal.se  or  outmoded  standards 
of  Judgment  can  harm  the  forward  move- 
ment of  our  country  t<xlay  In.stead  I 
would  UXe  to  spend  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
with  you  the  discriminatory  test  of  an- 
cestry which  has  come  to  be  applied  to  can- 
didates for  posltii-ns  of  public  responsibility, 
not  only  here  In  Rhode  Island  but  in  otlier 
large    metropolitan   areas   as  well 

Commenting  on  the  Republican  ticket  In 
last  years  New  York  City  election."?,  the 
Times  had  thl.s  to  say 

•Once  again  It  Is  crystal  clear  that  re- 
ligious and  national'  ticket  balanoing  played 
a  major  part  in  determining  the  selections 
We  are  slclc  and  tired,  and  we  believe  the 
voters  In  this  city  are  sick  and  tired,  of  party 
leaders  paying  as  much  attention  to  religious 
or  ethnic  background  as  to  ability  and  uftcn 
more  " 

I  believe  that  there  arc  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  would  share  these  feelings  The 
truth  Is  that  what  the  Times  referred  to  as 
national  ticket  balancing  should  became  a 
thing  of  the  past,  because  the  conditions 
which  original. y  caused  it  have  largely  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  story  of  the  United  States,  up  u/itll 
very  recent  t.nies.  woi  one  of  a  series  of  waves 
of  lmmuratl(ni  Here  In  RhiXle  I-sland  the 
first  settlers  were  mostly  from  the  British 
Isles  Later  especially  in  the  years  between 
1837  and  1857  most  of  the  immigrants  rame 
from  I.-eland  and  they  played  their  p.irt  m 
building  the  Blackstone  CanaJ  and  the  rail- 
roads SiX)n  they  also  found  .i  place  In  the 
local  textile  industry,  where  they  were  Joined 
by  many  French  Canadians 

Late  in  the  hvst  century,  our  State  wit- 
nessed a  rislne;  tide  of  Immigration  from 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  In  the  years  t)€- 
tween  1890  and  1920  the  greatest  number 
came  from  Italy 

Each  new  wave  of  Immigrants  always  ex- 
perienced some  discrimination  AH  were 
looked  down  u{X)n  by  those  who  thoui^ht  of 
themselves  as  the  original  Americans— a  title 
which  really  kjelonged  to  the  Indians.  It  is 
not  hard  for  anyone  to  see  how  grc^up  think- 
ing and  group  feeling  grew  up  here  Hous- 
ing was  generally  segregated  along  national 
lines,  so  that  one  section  would  be  cilled  an 
Irish  neighborhood,  while  another  wa.s  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  French,  the  Italians, 
or  the  rortuguese  The  so-called  old  Y mkee 
families  had  little  or  no  social  contact  wi'h 
other  groups  Until  1928.  when  Rhode  Is- 
lands property  restriction  on  the  right  to 
vote  WAS  repealed,  most  of  the  political  (xjwer 
In  this  State  was  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  earlier  English  settlers 
They  ccmtroUed  much  of  the  economic  and 
profe.ssional   life  as   well 

All  this  however,  is  I.ir^ely  history  I 
am  sure  that  many  who  may  be  In  this 
audience  tonight  are  grands<ins.  or  fKjs- 
sibly  the  tfreat-i<rand8ons,  of  people  who  be- 
cause of  their  own  experience  "f  Immigra- 
tion, still  naturally  thought  of  themselves 
as  representative  of  8<jme  distinct  na^imai 
group  But  I  .im  quite  certiiln  'h.it  no  (jne 
m  this  ro..m  iflves  much  thought  Uj  such 
group  differences  as  once  so  clearly  divider! 
the  Immigrants  from  one  another  aiu!  fro.Ti 
the  dtscendants  of  the  earliest  settlers.  The 
process  of  Assimilation  h,vs  created  a  country 


which   Is   on    its   way    t.^   achiev.ni?   a   deeper 
fundamental    unity   of   ail    groujis 

The  average  American  voter  of  t<xlay  re- 
flect* this  process  of  assimilation  Kducated 
in  ovir  free  society,  he  Is  n..t  inclined  to 
think  of  him.self  iis  a  member  of  a  s()e.  lal 
ethnic  group  There  are.  unfortunately, 
those  who  suffer  discrimination  t>ecau.se  of 
race  or  color  They  are  most  certainly  Justi- 
fied m  their  group  efforts  to  win  their  due 
rlght-s  But  the  descendiints  of  the  vast 
maj...rity  of  the  immlgr.uiU  to  America  no 
longer  need  or  desire  special  forms  of  ethnic 
represenUition  In  /overnment 

Consequently,  it  Is  true  to  say  that  a 
political  ticket  that  is  balanced  In  terms  of 
ethnic  difTercnces.  is  as  out  of  date  us  the 
horse-drawn  fire  engines  that  once  rumbled 
over  the  cobblestones  of  our  cities 

In  the  past  In  Rhode  Lsl.iJ'.d  as  eLscwhcre 
immigrant  groups  g.ui.ed  equality  of  op- 
(Kirtunliy  for  their  children  by  using  the 
power  of  their  numbers  to  gain  group  repre- 
.-.entulion  Political  leaders  recognized  that 
this  *as  necessary  Out  of  the  various 
ethnic  f;roups  in  Rhode  Island  there  ha\e 
come  many  distinguished  men  who.  by 
their  own  accomplishment's,  helped  their 
groups  to  gain  their  rightful  place  In  the 
life  of  the  community  P\jblic  servtt  e  was 
an  important  path  by  means  of  which  each 
wave  of  immigrants  achieved  their  goals  It 
en  be  said  that  ethnic  group  activity  In 
polulcs  has  done  Its  work  s^  well  that  It 
has  now  become  unnecessary 

K  group-bound  mind  Is.  In  fact,  a  real 
h.indlcap  to  a  man  who  seeks  t'l  understand 
today  s  changing  times  For  over  a  hundre<l 
year-.  .\merU-a  was  In  many  wavs  depei.dent 
up<.>n  Britain  and  Wes'ern  Europe  not  onlv 
fe.r  m.inp<jwer  but  for  Ide.is  Many  who 
came  here  for  a  new  life  still  depended  upon 
their  Eunjpean  .ultural  herltatre  This  Is 
no  longer  true,  for  America  now  is  not  only 
more  politically  advanced  than  any  oUier 
Country  of  comparable  size,  but  It  Is  also 
rec ogni/ed  as  the  defender  of  Western  civili- 
zation Free  men  liK.k  to  a  united  Am.rica 
as  th*-  le.ider  In  the  strviggle  against  com- 
munism In  that  role  which  history  has  as- 
signed us  to  play,  we  can  simply  not  afford 
to  alli'W  ourselves  to  be  divided  Into  com- 
petitive ethni<-  groups,  whose  very  reason  for 
being  belongs  to  the  past 

James  Maduson  spoke  prophetically  when 
he  said.  Our  country,  II  it  does  Justice  to 
Itself,  will  be  the  workshop  of  liberty  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  d  >  more  than  any  other 
for  the  uncivilized  Madison  s  words,  pro- 
JeiU'd  into  the  llOlh  century,  h.ive  a  most 
appropriate  application  We  stand  bef  r-* 
the  workl  as  the  standard  of  what  men  can 
hope  to  ,ichle>e  togetlier  under  demiK.'ratlc 
government  New  nations  In  .\frUM  and 
Asia  may  well  see  In  our  Federal  Republic 
the  ar.swer  to  their  own  problems  of  unity 
In  diversity 

Standing  In  the  spotlight  of  free  world 
leadership,  and  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
e<iuility  (jf  opportunity  f>'r  all  we  cannot 
alf  ird  t)  permit  ourselves  to  be  sw.iyed  bv 
ethnic  Considerations  in  chiKwiing  men  f  ir 
positions  of  public  responsibility  Equality 
of  opportunity  for  public  service  cleni.mds 
that  our  political  parties,  our  Voters,  and 
th.«e  who  have  the  authority  to  appoint 
officeholders  should  not  be  swayed  by  group 
prejudices  and  gr<jup  presstires  I  he  lest  of 
fitness  f '  ir  public  service  In  a  deniocrai-y  l.s 
the  merit  and  proven  ability  of  ttie  indiviUu.il 
caiididate  To  p<.>se  the  test  of  rnenibership 
in  sonic  etlinic  group  is.  In  elTect.  to  deny 
the  indr.ldu.il  his  right  as  a  clti^xn  to  be 
coii-sldered  on  his  own  merits 

In  an  age  when  organizational  and  group 
activities  are  as  important  as  they  are  to- 
day, a  dem'Xrracy  needs  to  remind  itself 
of  the  imp<.)rtance  -f  the  Individual  and  of 
his  rights  to  opfxirtunlty  for  personal  ad- 
var.-einent  A.s  an  Individual  We  m  Ainer- 
ica  h.ive  always  believed   that    t   tn  in  should 


be  able  t-.'  rise  by  h:s  own  effort*  to  a  position 
of  leadership  In  our  f.o<-!ety  This  Is  still 
our  f.iith  As  Dr  Henry  M  Wrlston  put  It 
•  Denuxrracy  is  the  political  nspect  of  the  as- 
sertion ol  the  supreme  importance  of  the  In- 
dividual Once  the  individual  Is  put  at  the 
center  the  ..(■  eptance  of  tyranny  and  the 
readiness  to  exploit  the  poor  and  Ignorant 
have  l)een  made  lmi>o»Bible  •  In  a  democ- 
racy, each  man  h  ts  the  right  to  be  Judged 
on  h.a  individual  character  and  ability  with- 
out regard  l^<  the  q  le.'.tlon  of  who  his  an- 
cestors ni.iy  have  h>-'  i. 

We  are  fast  appr  aching  the  lime  wheii 
the  great  majority  will  recognize  this  truth 
In  another  generition.  the  old  group  feel- 
ings ol  the  great  era  ol  immigration  w.ll  have 
largely  d'.sapjieared  Ihis  di>es  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  cultural  six-iems  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  spe<  lal  c  ntriOMtioi-.s  which 
the  various  national  groups  have  brought  to 
America  should  difi>ppear  It  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  If  this  should  hapi'cn  Our 
country  Is  a  fur  rlrher  place  Ui  live  In  be- 
cause of  the  music,  the  literature  the  cus- 
toms the  art,  and  the  ide.ils  which  have  been 
brought  here  from  many  parts  of  the  world 

Individual  Americans  have  every  right  to 
be  interested  in  the  cultur.il  heritage  which 
their  forcfat-liers  brought  to  tliU  country 
Ihse  org.mizations  which  are  dedicated  to 
l.re.-iervlng  the  men.>.rv  of  the  early  colonists 
and  the  many  place^  of  hl-storlcal  Interest 
such  as  we  have  here  in  Rhode  Island  are 
performing  a  valuable  service  Equally  Im- 
p<jrtant  lue  the  fraternal  and  s^Hri.tl  clubs 
that  concern  themselves  with  the  special 
traditional  Interests  and  activities  of  tlic 
many  ethnic  groups  that  have  made  their 
hlstijrlc  contribution  to  the  pro<{ress  of  Ih.s 
Nation 

No  country  that  lacks  knowledge  and  re- 
spect f>r  lis  past  can  possibly  understantl 
the  path  It  must  tiUe  into  the  future.  A 
I'.atlon  without  a  sense  of  hl»t<.)ry  Is  like 
a  man  with  the  dlsea.se  called  amnesia  he 
cannot  tell  where  he  Is  going  because  he  does 
not  know  where  he  has  been  The  loss  of 
memory  me, ins  the  loss  <  f  txTsonal  Identity 
Con-sfquently.  a  nation  who.se  people  are  TM' 
mindful  of  tlieir  hlst.iry  is  u  nation  that 
re, illy  does  not  know  what  It  Is  or  what  it 
should  stand  for   m   the  world 

Btit  a  nation  cannot  live  on  memories 
We  cannot  expyect  our  ancestors  to  8<,lve  our 
problems  for  u.s  In  choosing  those  who 
are  to  frame  public  policies  for  Our  own 
times,  the  ques'.ioii  of  who  their  grand- 
f,ifhers  were  Is  therefore  not  relevant  a> 
a  contemporary   Issue 

The  audieni  »•  naMieri-d  here  tonight  un- 
doubtedly con'.ilns  a  I.irv'e  proi«irtlon  »pf 
young  men  who  have  real  potentialities  for 
public  leadership  I  feel  conrtdent  that  they 
will  not  with  tv)  be  Judged  as  candidates  of 
an  ethnic  group  As  n>embers  of  a  natlon.il 
scholastic  honor  society  they  already  belong 
to  what  Is  an  all-American  team  In  profes- 
sional or  public  life  they  will  want  to  keep  it 
thit    way 

And  those  of  u.^  m  public  life  today  who 
belle- e.  as  I  do  that  no  candidate  should  be 
eltber  chosen  or  rejected  on  the  ba.^ls  of  his 
ancestrv  ar»"  iiKjklng  to  the  educated  youth 
of  America  for  help  I  do  not  believe  In  sit- 
ting arouiid  ind  waiting  for  history  to  lake 
care  or  the  problem  I  t>elieve  that  we  can 
do  something  ab<'Ut  it  right  now  We  can 
speak  up  and  s.iy  th  it  so-called  national 
ticket  balrtnci::g  does  not  truly  represent 
the  kind  of  community  we  want  for  our- 
.seives  and  our  children  We  can  and  should 
olijcct  when  iip[)ointme:it,s  to  public  ofB<'e 
are  cl'Niriy  made  m  the  basils  of  ethnic  pres- 
sures from  well-establishrd  groups  And  at 
the  s;ime  time  we  can  lend  our  support  to  the 
ellorl  to  bring  full  equ.ility  of  opiKirtunlty 
to  those  grouos  In  our  society  that  are  still 
the  clear  victims  of  discrimination 

It  is  viti'.l  for  lis  to  do  so.  for  Sfvl.il 
mobility     or  the  opportuni-y  to  advance  on 
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the  bftsls  of  personal  accomplishment — Is  the 
llfeblood  of  our  fre«  society.  As  Woodrow 
Wilson  Bald,  real  democracy  "releases  the 
energies  of  every  human  being."  When 
tluxse  energies  axe  nxlsdlrect«d  or  blocked  by 
ethnic  group  clasBlOcaUon,  the  strength  of 
the  whole  Nation  is  diminished. 

This  has  always  been  recognized  In  one 
way  or  another  by  our  greatest  national  lead- 
ers. They  have  likewise  understood  that 
what  Oeorge  Washington  called  "inveterate 
antipathies  against  particular  nations  and 
p.i-s.sKinate  attachment  for  others"  should. 
iLS  he  s;ild.  "be  excluded"  from  American  life. 
In  his  speech  of  retirement  from  public  life 
In  1796.  Washington  reminded  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  this  basic  truth:  "citizens  by 
birth  or  choice,  or  a  common  country,  that 
country  hiis  a  right  Uj  concentrate  your  af- 
fections The  name  of  American,  which  be- 
longs to  you.  in  yotir  national  capacity,  must 
always  exalt  the  Just  pride  of  patriotism. 
m<.)re  tlian  any  appellation  derived  from  local 
discriminations  •  '  '  You  have  In  a  com- 
mon cause  fought  ajid  triumphed  together: 
the  independence  and  liberty  you  possess 
are  the  work  of  Joint  councils,  and  Joint 
eflijrts  of  Common  dangers,  sufferings,  and 
sticce-SNCs 

I  believe  lh.it  today,  even  more  than  In 
Wa.shlngton  s  time,  this  great  and  richly 
complex  Nation  n«5eds  to  concentrate  Its 
affections  In  the  name  of  American.  Our 
common  catise  and  our  common  danger  as  the 
leaders  of  free  men  in  the  nuclear  age  are 
considerations  which  must  make  us  speed 
up  the  pnxress  by  which  ethnic  group  com- 
petition In  public  life  will  disappear  and 
become  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Bnrgeoniag  Batinesc  at  American  Print- 
iiif  House  for  the  Blind 


extf:nsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BURKE 

or    KENTOCKT 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1962 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate  and 
thank  sincerely  the  able  and  respected 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PoGARTY  1  and  the  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  or.  De- 
partmenLs  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
their  excellent  and  seemingly  tireless 
work  duiing  the  hearings  on  and  consid- 
eration of  H  R.  10904.  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  the  services  of  these 
gentlemen  who  were  able  to  bring  out 
a  unanimous  rei>ort  on  this  appropria- 
tion bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  necessary  funds  for 
many  important  programs  are  provided 
in  H  R  10904.  One  such  program,  I 
feel.  Is  that  earned  on  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louis- 
ville. Ky.  The  work  of  the  printing 
hou.se  may  not  be  as  well  known  as  some 
other  activities  financed  under  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  Its  importance  to 
the  Nation  and  :o  the  children  directly 
affected  thereby  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  IS  a  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tion founded  in  1858.  Since  1879  the 
printing  house  h  vs  received  annual  Fed- 
eral   appropriations    used    in    providing 
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free  braille  textbooks  and  other  educa- 
tional materials  needed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Nation's  blind  children.  For 
numy  years  only  those  blind  students  at- 
tending sp>ecial  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind  received  the  benefit  of  these 
materials.  More  recently  the  emphasis 
on  educating  blind  children  has  changed 
from  special  schools  to  providing  in- 
struction in  regular  schools  and  classes 
with  sighted  children.  During  the  84th 
Congress  the  law  was  changed  to  pyermit 
Federal  funds  to  be  used  for  these  mate- 
rials in  regular  public  schools  and 
classes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  number  of  blind 
children  in  both  regular  public  schools 
and  special  schools  for  the  blind  is  in- 
creasing each  year.  In  1959  there  were 
12,024  blind  schoolchildren.  During  the 
coming  school  year  there  will  be  17,175 
blind  children  among  whom  the  1963 
appropriation  must  be  apportioned.  In 
1961  the  per  capita  annual  Federal  grant 
for  the.se  children  had  fallen  to  $27.77, 
the  lowest  figure  in  9  years.  The  ap- 
propriation In  H.R.  10904  will  provide  a 
per  capita  grant  for  1963  of  $40  first 
reached  last  year  after  enactment  of 
Public  Law  87-294.  The  total  of  these 
grants  for  1963  will  be  $677,000. 

In  addition  a  maximum  of  $41,000  is 
provided  for  staff  salaries  and  expenses 
relating  to  the  advisory  committees 
created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-294 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
education  of  blind  children  can  be  im- 
proved. Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  educational  materials  for 
blind  children.  The  Printing  House  has 
the  facihties  and  the  know-how  to  de- 
velop and  manufacture  these  materials, 
whether  they  be  braille  texts,  plastic 
maps  and  globes,  braille  slate  and  stylus, 
braille  writers,  talking  books  or  other 
basic  or  supplementary  matter.  This 
appropriation,  particularly  that  portion 
relating  to  the  advisory  committees,  will 
make  it  possible  for  still  greater  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
viding an  oppwrtunity  for  blind  children 
to  obtain  an  education  comparable  to 
that  given  sighted  children  are  encour- 
aged by  this  appropriation  and  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  subcommittee. 


Justice  Denied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  cf  Missouri.  Mr. 
SE>eaker.  there  is  an  old  expression  in 
the  legal  profession  that  "justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied."  There  is  very  much 
truth  in  this,  as  indeed  there  seems  to  be 
in  many  common  expressions  if  analyzed. 
The  administrative  processes  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  often  give  a  justice  that 
is  long  delayed. 

One  of  the  examples  of  this  adminis- 
trative delay  is  in  the  handling  of  actions 
under  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.   The 


provisions  of  this  act  are  to  come  into 
play  when  it  is  found  t^iat  imported 
goods  are  being  sold  in  the  United  States 
at  prices  below  those  at  which  they  are 
sold  abroad — when  foreign  products  are 
being  dumped  on  the  American  market. 
The  remedy  under  this  act  to  such 
dumping,  and  the  resultant  injury  to 
American  domestic  industry,  is  the  im- 
position of  a  differential  duty,  a  special 
tariff  merely  to  cover  the  differential  in 
prices  and  eliminate  the  dumping  asF>ect 
of  the  sales  in  this  country.  This  is  not 
protectionism  in  the  classical  sense  of 
this  word,  but  rather  a  shield  against 
unfair  competitive  practices  on  an  in- 
ternational scale. 

The  situations  calling  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  act  are  fairly  clear ;  the  pro- 
cedures for  invoking  its  protection  are, 
on  the  surface,  relatively  ea^y.  Two 
steps  are  taken  as  preliminary  factfind- 
ing in  the  administration  of  this  act. 
First,  the  Treasury  Department  must 
find  the  existence  of  price  differentials; 
then,  this  matter  is  reported  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  determine  if  there 
is  any  injury  to  American  industry.  If 
there  is  an  affirmative  finding  as  to  both 
the  existence  of  suspected  dumping  and 
of  injury,  it  is  returned  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  assessment  of  the 
differential  duty. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  required  to 
BCt  in  its  function  under  the  bill  in  3 
months.  No  time  limits  are  placed  on  the 
Treasury,  either  in  its  factfinding  role 
or  in  the  suspension  of  regular  tariffs, 
awaiting  the  determination  of  the  pos- 
sible special  dumping  duties,  or  in  the 
assessment  of  them.  As  a  result  of  there 
being  no  limits  set  for  the  time  within 
which  the  Treasury  Department  may 
act,  there  has  been  great  delay  in  the  de- 
termination of  these  cases,  the  delay 
which  denies  justice.  The  delay  affects 
both  the  domestic  industry  and  the  ex- 
porters, injecting  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty into  the  international  trade  field 
to  the  detriment  of  international  com- 
merce. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  by 
various  members  of  this  body  to  correct 
this  situation  by  providing  time  limita- 
tions on  the  functions  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  such  cases.  I  would  cer- 
tainly commend  this  proposal  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 


How   Would   Yon   Rate   the   Morale   of 
Employees  in  Yonr  Agtncjl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIROINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1692 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  include  therein  a  supplemental 
tabulation  of  returns  on  a  questionnaire 
I  recently  circulated  among  registered 
voters  in  Virginia's  10th  Congressional 
District. 
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The  overall  returns  from  the  question- 
naire were  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  last  Wednesday,  March  21. 
However,  the  Anal  question  among  my 
inquiries  was  addressed  to  employees  of 
the    Federal    Government    and    asked, 
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•How  would  you  rate  the  morale  of  em- 
ployees in  your  agency?" 

I  now  have  a  detailed  tabulation  or 
some  7,400  responses  to  this  last  ques- 
tion wherein  the  respondents  identified 
the  agency  in  which  they  were  employed 


In  the  belief  that  this  detailed  Ubula- 
tion  might  be  of  interest  and  perhaps 
bt'iieflt  to  personnel  officers  and  others 
concerned  with  Government  morale,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
as  part  of  these  remarks  in  the  Ricord: 
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Jack  Brooki   Sounds   Keynote   for   Eco- 
nomic  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUE.SE.NTA  I  U  F:s 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1962 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  awar^  of 
many  of  the  economic  problem.s  con- 
fronting' our  Nation  which  affect  every- 
businessman  and  every  workinLnian. 
These  problems  often  seem  to  feed  upon 
one  another  and  multiply  amon.,'  them- 
selves until  all  that  is  apparent  on  the 
surface  is  a  picture  of  confu.sior.  and 
hopelessness  for  the  future 

We  have  Ions  admired  the  vm  ik  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Te.xa.s. 
Jack  Brooks,  for  his  untiring  and  de- 
manding work  as  chairman  ot  the 
Brooks  sul'Kommitte'^  m  effecting;  siz- 
able savings  for  our  ta.xpayers  by  de- 
manding that  we  receive  a  full  dollars 
worth  of  good  governmen:  for  every  tax 
dollar  our  National  Government  receives. 
Congre.ssman  Brooks  work  toward 
eliminating  waste  and  inefficiency  m 
some  l.S  Federal  agencies  has  reflected 
outstandin:;  credit  not  only  on  the  Con- 
gress but  also  on  the  people  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  who  sup- 
port his  courageous  work 

Mr  Speakor  I  believe  we  have  still 
another  reason  to  admire  the  perceptive- 
ness  of  our  colleague,  Jack  Brooks.  In 
a  speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  11th 
Annual  Management  Conference  at  the 
Lamar  Stat-^  College  of  Technology  on 
Marcli  30.  1962.  Congressman  Brooks 
struck  straiK'ht  to  the  heart  of  our  eco- 
n  ;nuc  problems  and  offered  the  people 
of  his  district  clear  guideposts  which  can 


guide  the  economic  development  of 
s..ut:.r.i,  I  Texas  to  new  hori/on.s  of  busi- 
ne.-^s  and  job  opportunities 

At  this  time  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  this  .speech  to  be  printed 
in  the  Congre.-.sional  Record  for  today 
so  that  each  of  us  may  profit  from  Con- 
gressman Brooks'  clear  msi-'hts  and  un- 
hindered  vLsion. 

RkM'Rks  'if  Congres.sman  Jkck  Crocks.  Htm 
.Anni  At  Manacemtnt  C'o.NrrRfNi  e  Lama« 
■^r^ri:  COLLrct  if  Technology  M*r<  h  3iJ. 
1  J62 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  I  am  delighted 
to  h-\ve  this  opportunity  to  be  wi'h  you  here 
at  the  11th  Annual  Management  Conference 
The  f.ict  that  this  is  the  11th  conference  has 
pirti'Ul.ir  significance  to  many  of  u.s  here 
■Aho  w  TkeU  together  to  create  our  -l-ye.ir 
I   'iii^ir  Tech 

The  bill  creating  L.im.vr  Tech  *<ui  appr.)%ed 
Ij  years  ago  this  ?(pnng  This  is  the  1  Ith 
anniversary  of  the  1st  graduating  class  as 
well  IS  the  11th  anniversary  of  our  1st  man- 
agement conference 

The  creation  of  L  imar  Tech  w.is  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  in  providing  educational 
.md  economic  npp  irtunltle.s  for  the  people 
-f  southeast  Texas  The  progress  I,  miar  h<\s 
m  ide  In  the  prist  13  years  ha-s  more  thin 
Jusriftfd  the  faith  of  those  of  us  who  worked 
to  m.ilce  this  dream  a  concrete  reality  And 
I  believe  it  illustrates  in  -vn  import  uit  way 
the  import. ince  of  the  clixse.  working  rela- 
tion."5hlj  between  Government  and  business 
The  State  of  Tex-us  is  malting  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  efBclent  m.magement  of  our 
industries  and  businesses  here  In  southeast 
Texas  by  providing  a  flrst-cl.xss  ooUege  cur- 
riculum ctnerlng  many  of  the  subjects  In 
which  our  plants  and  busmes.ses  must  fl-ul 
tr.ili.ed  graduates  It  is  imw  p  i.s.sible  for  the 
future  executives  of  our  industries  and  bii.M- 
nesses  to  have  been  born  reared  edvicitetl. 
employed,  and  to  rise  to  top  m.magement  in 
their  field — all  right  here  in  .louthe.tst  Tex  la 
In  a  larger  way.  our  National  Government 
and  bislness  are  very  nutural  part.ners  in 
our  democracy  We  are  committed  .i.s  a  na- 
tim  to  the  defen.se  of  freedom.  Those  of 
us  who  treisur'"  democratic  freedom  h"e  no 
choice    ju.st   :i.s   we   had  no  choice  In   V.'jirld 


War  11  But  If  this  commitment  to  the  de- 
lenso  of  fret  dm  Is  to  be  meaningful,  our 
N.ition  inu.st  be  strong 

When  bu.s.ne«a  di>e»  well,  and  people  who 
wa.-.t  Jobs  cm  find  Jobs  and  our  economy  U 
growing  fait  enough  to  provide  for  our  needs. 
our  Nation  18  strung  and  we  can  equip  our- 
felvos  to  win  on  all  fronts  of  the  cold  war 
ag.iinst  communi.sm  the  military  front,  the 
educational  front,  the  trade  front  u  well  a« 
the  pr.xluciion  front  When  btulnem  actlv- 
cy  .iud  employment  are  high,  our  country 
d  es  well  When  our  economy  slumps,  we 
all  p.iv  the  price 

Another  reminder  of  the  lmpt>rtance  of  the 
rcl  itionshlp  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness Is  the  understanding  by  all  our  citizens 
that  our  democratic  form  of  government  Is 
irreviMMbly  tied  to  our  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomic .lystem  Both  are  on  trial  for  their 
lives  (indeed,  our  lives  i  In  the  arena  of  world 
history  In  order  to  succeed,  our  buslne«« 
conmi'inity  mu.^t  prosper  and  our  people 
niu-.t  have  .in  opportunity  to  work. 

There  Is  no  ((ucstlon  in  any  responsible 
person  s  mind  that  we  must  prove  our  free 
enterprise  system,  as  well  as  our  free  elec- 
tion sy.stem.  equal  to  the  challenge*  which 
lie  before  us  Although  there  may  be  dlfler- 
ences  of  opinion  on  how  beet  to  bring  this 
country  pro.spTlty.  responsible  citizens  know 
that  If  our  economy  pri>sper8  the  Nation 
lives     If  our  economy  falls,  we  are  dead 

Lets  look  f<jr  a  moment  at  our  current 
ec  in  jmlc  p>)8t  ure 

Our  total  nation.il  output  '  f  goods  and 
serv  Ices  our  gru&s  national  product  h:is  in- 
creased more  than  8  percent  In  the  past 
year  -up  t.)  an  aiinu.il  rale  surpaAslng  0550 
billion. 

Consumer  spendii.g  has  risen  In  the  past 
year  *28  billion  r.his  is  an  Increase  of  7 
peri  en r  | 

F'ersonal  dispo.s.ible  Income  now  stands 
above  the  figure  if  $1  billion  per  day  This 
is  Ml  lncre:isc  of  6  f)ercent  In  the  past  year 
Corporate  profits  have  Increased  to  a  total 
of  about  847  billion  per  year  This  Is  an 
incre.vse  in  corporate  profits  of  about  20 
percent 

Expenditures  f  ir  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment have  reached  the  .innunl  rate  of  $36  5 
bf'i^n  This  Is  an  increase  of  about  7  per- 
ce'it  In  the  past  year 


These  advances  In  our  economy  are  genu- 
inely gratifying  l>ecau8e  they  have  been 
made  In  a  perUxl  which  reflects  stable  prices. 
However,  we  have  still  with  us  some  very 
serious  economic  problems  which  point  up 
very  vividly  that  our  economy  must  grow  and 
expand  even  faster  In  order  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  time. 

The  level  of  hoi  sing  starts  is  not  recover- 
ing as  fast  as  we  would  like  after  the  slump 
of  1960,  but  we  m  ly  anticipate  that  the  for- 
mation of  new  families  will  eventually  ac- 
( e'.er.ite  the  rate  <  f  new  starts  on  homes. 

Of  even  more  ferlous  nature  Is  the  con- 
tinued high  rale  of  unemployment.  There 
are  more  than  4  5  million  workers  unem- 
ployed m  our  country.  This  is  almost  7  per- 
cent of  our  total  civilian  lalxjr  force.  He -e 
in  JetTer.son  and  Orange  Counties  while  there 
are  108.000  persoj  s  employed,  7  6  percent  of 
our  l.ibor  force  s  unemployed.  We  have 
111  idp  .s  -nir  progress.  A  year  ago  at  this  time 
in  re  than  9  percMit  of  our  workers  here  at 
home  did  not  hav?  Jobs. 

But  at  the  pre  .enl  rate  of  growth  of  our 
national  economv.  Its  not  easy  to  be  opti- 
mistic alx3Ut  fui  tiler  reducing  unemploy- 
ment unless  we  devote  particular  attention 
t  )  this  critically  importJint  problem. 
Here  arc  some  r>a*ons  why: 
Although  2  million  workers  were  added  to 
industrial  payrolls  during  the  calendar  year 
litfil  there  are  still  4  5  million  wtirkers  with- 
out Jobs. 

There  are  800.(00  teenagers  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work  right  now.  There  will  be 
26  million  new  voung  workers  coming  Into 
the  Job  market  in  this  decade.  Unfortu- 
nately, out  of  ths  26  million,  about  7  5  mil- 
lion are  not  going  to  have  high  school  di- 
plomas These  a -e  the  "drop-outs"  that  our 
parents,  our  teachers,  and  our  school  boards 
are  deeply  concerned  about.  This  7.5  million 
teenagers  will  enter  the  labor  market  as  un- 
skilled workers 

New  productio  i  methixls  are,  this  year,  al- 
ready displacing  35.000  unskilled  workers 
every  week. 

As  you  can  s(  e  It's  easy  not  to  become 
overly  optimistic  about  the  employment 
.situation 

It  is  fundamental  to  clear  thinking  about 
the  economic  Issaes  of  the  cold  war  that  we 
must  rely  on  the  strength  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  In  c  rder  to  survive  We  cannot 
outnumber  the  populations  of  the  Com- 
munlst-bli>c  nat  ons,  but  we  can  beat  them 
with  qu.ility.  vith  know-how,  and  with 
rt!tclency 

Wc  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  to  old  pro- 
duction methocs  Instead  we  must  con- 
tinually search  lor  new  and  better  and  more 
efficient  methitds  to  produce  Automation 
has  been  an  im  Kirtant  answer  to  more  eCB- 
cient  priKluctK  II.  and  no  one  can  long 
defend  any  proposiil  to  repeal  automation. 
But  at  the  same  time  no  one  can  Ignore 
either  the  hum  m  or  the  economic  tragedy 
of  millions  of  vorkers  unnecessarily  out  of 
work  and  still  more  millions  expected  In 
the    labor    mnrk-t 

Our  tivsk,  the  I.  Is  to  find  a  way  to  utilize 
the  God-Riven  talents  of  these  men  and 
women  so  that  hey  can  find  a  good  Job  and 
make  a  worthwliile  contribution  to  our  com- 
munity We  can  be  absolutely  sure  that 
poor  folks  enjoy  living  as  much  as  rich 
folks,  and  ban!,  accounts  aren't  always  an 
indication  of  a  person's  willingness  to  work 
his  heart  out  for  his  family,  or  to  want  to  do 
his  part  as  an  .American. 

Most  'of  you  already  know  that  the  Con- 
gress approved  and  the  President  signed,  on 
March  15,  a  pll  it  program  providing  for  the 
retraining  of  a  )out  410.000  displaced  work- 
ers so  they  might  qualify  for  Jobs  In  Indus- 
tries which  need  new  workers  The  Federal 
Government,  the  State  governments,  and 
buslnes.ses  themselves  can  all  cooperate 
under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 


I  am  delighted  to  report  that,  in  approving 
this  legislation,  Congress  did  not  create  any 
new  bureaus.  I  believe  this  program  bears 
watching  to  see  11  something  along  these 
lines  might  be  a  significantly  helpful  ap- 
proach to  our  unemployment  problem. 

Another  perplexing  problem  facing  our 
economy  today  is  that  of  a  favorable  balance 
of  payments  having  as  many  gold  dollars 
coming  into  the  United  States  as  are  going 
out. 

Our  problem  is  not  that  we  import  more 
goods  than  we  export.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  exported  last  year  $5  billion  more  in 
merchandise  than  we  imported.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hodges  told  me  last  week  that 
this  area  exported  about  $130  million  in 
petrochemicals  last  year.  But  this  surplus 
is  being  motfi  than  offset  by  our  military 
expenditures  abroad,  the  20  percent  of  our 
foreign  aid  not  actually  spent  in  the  United 
States,  by  American  capital  investment 
abroad,  and  by  American  travel  expenditures 
overseas. 

The  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  1960  ol 
$3.9  billion  was  reduced  by  careful  manage- 
ment to  about  $2.5  billion  in  1961.  But  we 
still  have  a  way  to  go. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  might  be  to 
renege  on  our  military  and  economic  com- 
mitments abroad;  however.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  seriously  believes  we  can  survive  as 
a  free  Island  in  a  world  left  for  the  Com- 
munists to  move  in  and  take  over. 

Instead,  the  present  administration  and 
business  leaders  are  convinced  that  the  an- 
swer lies  In  our  exporting  more  goods  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  This  emphasis  on  ex- 
ports does  not  seem  unreasonable.  We  ex- 
port only  4  percent  ol  our  total  national 
production.  And  if  we  increased  our  ex- 
p>ortB  by  Just  10  percent,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  would  no  longer  be  a  problem. 
In  comparison  with  our  exports  of  4  per- 
cent of  our  national  production,  West  Ger- 
many exports  17  percent,  Canada  exports  15 
percent,  and  Sweden  exports  21  percent  of 
their  national  production. 

Now.  expanding  our  export  market  at  this 
time  has  some  unique  problems.  But  11  we 
do  expand  our  export  market,  we  shall  also 
enjoy  some  unique  advantages. 

We  all  are  aware  that  the  principal  indus- 
trial nations  of  Western  Europe  are  uniting 
in  a  trade  agreement  known  as  the  European 
Common  Market,  This  means  simply  that 
they  hope  to  eliminate  tariffs  among  them- 
selves as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  goods 
will  flow  between  these  European  countries 
duty-free.  Just  as  we  ship  products  freely 
back  and  forth  across  the  Sabine  River.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  got  the  idea  from  us. 

The  European  Common  Market  is  poten- 
tially the  largest  market  in  the  entire  free 
world.  Soon  about  90  percent  of  the  free 
world's  ■  industrial  production  may  become 
concentrated  in  only  two  markets — the 
United  States  and  an  expanded  European 
Common  Market. 

II  we  are  to  stay  in  business  we  must  take 
adequate  steps  to  be  able  to  trade  advan- 
tageously with  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket— to  sell  them  what  we  can  produce  most 
efficiently  and  buy  from  them  what  they  can 
produce  most  efl^ciently.  In  this  way  we  can 
win  tarifl  concessions  from  them. 

Here's  a  somber  example  of  the  type  of 
competition  the  common  market  Is  already 
showing  us:  In  1960,  before  the  common  mar- 
ket tariffs  were  being  lowered.  West  Germany 
imported  39  percent  of  a  certain  radio  cate- 
gory from  the  United  States  and  imported 
only  4  percent  from  Italy,  Nine  months 
later,  as  Common  Market  tarifTs  began  to 
come  down,  we  dropped  from  39  percent  to 
20  percent  of  the  West  German  market. 
Italian  sales  Jumped  from  4  percent  to  25 
percent. 

Our  signal  opportunity  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports, do  business  advantageously  with  the 
European     Common     Market,     and     further 


solidify  the  free  world's  economic  position 
against  Communist  trade  advances  is  being 
considered  by  Congress  at  this  time.  Under 
the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act,  we  would 
have  the  bargaining  power  we  need  to  com- 
pete and  cooperate  with  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard 
our  trade  agreements  with  Japan  and  other 
free  countries  not  included  in  the  Common 
Market. 

We  all  know  that  tarifl  agreements  are 
pretty  complicated,  but  every  person  here  is 
aware  of  one  import  problem  that  hits 
mighty  close  to  home.  This  is  the  problem 
of  oil  imports.  It's  a  complex  problem  but 
it  has  a  simple  result.  When  we  import 
large  quantities  ol  oil  to  be  refined  instead  of 
refining  our  own  oil,  our  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers are  severelj  affected.  And  the  men 
who  run  the  drilling  rigs,  the  pumpers,  the 
pipeliners,  the  oilfield  equipment  folks — are 
looking  lor  Jobs  most  of  the  time. 

You  can  be  sure  that  I'm  working  with 
every  Member  of  Congress  I  know  who  is 
from  an  oil-producing  State — Democrats  and 
Republicans — to  see  11  we  can  get  a  realistic 
limit  Imposed  on  oil  Imorts  so  our  people 
who  depend  on  domestic  oil  production  for  a 
job  and  a  living  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work. 

I  believe  a  reasonable  limit  can  be  imposed 
without  Jeopardizing  In  any  way  whatso- 
ever our  bargaining  position  with  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 

In  reviewing  our  National  and  State  pic- 
ture, we  cannot  escape  the  facta  that  we  here 
in  southeast  Texas  have  a  high  stake  in 
alleviating  the  unemployment  problem,  in 
finding  a  way  to  better  utilize  our  man- 
power resources  and  In  finding  markets 
abroad  for  the  products  that  we  produce. 

Jefferson  and  Orange  Counties  in  1960 
had  a  population  of  about  300,000  persons. 
The  best  census  bureau  projections  for  1970 
predict  that  we  shall  have.  In  Just  8  years, 
a  population  of  about  400,000.  If  we  need 
115,000  Jobs  now  for  full  employment,  this 
means  we  will  need  about  170.000  Jobs  for 
workers  in  1970.  In  the  next  8  years  our 
economy  in  Jefferson  and  Orange  counties 
must  produce  from  50,000  to  55,000  new 
businesses  and  Job  opportunities.  This  is 
a  large  order. 

These  young  people  coming  into  the  labor 
market  must  be  educated  and  trained  if 
they  are  not  to  flounder  In  a  large  pool  of 
unskilled  workers.  And  our  economy  here 
in  southeast  Texas  must  grow  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate  if  there  are  to  be  Jobs  for  skilled 
workers. 

Here — as  we  began — I  believe  our  Govern- 
ment and  oiu-  business  community  are  na- 
tional partners. 

In  southeast  Texas  we  are  Just  beginning 
to  tap  the  total  wealth  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Two  hundred  million  dollars  in 
new  industrial  expansion  has  been  an- 
nounced in  Jefferson  County  since  the  first 
construction  money  on  McGee  Bend  Dam 
was  approved  by  Congress.  The  dam  repre- 
sents a  sizable  investment  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  developing  the  Neches 
and  Angelina  watershed,  but  the  industrial 
expansion  which  we  can  support  when  the 
dam  is  completed — and  we  have  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  fresh  water — will  dwarf 
the   initial  investment. 

I  expect  Congress  to  consider  this  summer 
authorization  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
dredge  our  deepwater  shipping  channels 
serving  our  heavy  industries  down  to  40 
feet.  This  is  more  efficient  and  effective 
utilization  of  our  nattu-al  resources  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  Ships  which  have  to  leave 
our  ports  and  industries  partly  loaded  to 
keep  from  scraping  bottom  will  now  be  able 
to  top  off  their  holds  and  tanks. 

Congress  will  also  consider  this  summer 
authorization  of  a  hurricane  protection  plan 
for    the    highly    industrialized    Port    Arthur 
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and  south  Jefferson  County  area.  This  pro- 
gram can  not  only  protect  the  present  Invest- 
ments we.  our  friends,  and  neighbors  have 
in  buslnesaea  and  homes  and  Jobs,  It  wlU 
encourage  new  business  and  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities  for   the  south  county   area. 

Each  of  these  projects  Involves  r>artlclpa- 
tlon  and  contributions  by  local  ^ovrrnmental 
bodies.  And  each  Is  a  sound  Investment  In 
the  economic  future  of  our  area.  Just  as  the 
creation  of  Lamar  Tech  has  been 

These  are  graphic  examples  of  the  advaji- 
tages  of  our  Government  and  our  business 
community  working  together,  and  there  are 

others.  .... 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee,  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  firsthand  the  role  of  our  Government 
in  protecting  the  opportunities  for  busi- 
nessmen to  compete  In  the  open  market 

I  have  learned  that  the  popular  conception 
of  our  Government's  role  In  antitrust  mat- 
ters as  "antlbuslness"  is  Just  not  true 
Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  complalnU  on 
antitrust  violations  come  from  business- 
men themselves— businessmen  who  repre- 
sent almost  every  conceivable  area  of  the 
business  community— both  ^lant  and 
small— and  who  are  asking  their  Govern- 
ment's help  In  enforcing  the  well-recognuced 
rules  of  the  a;ame 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  have  seen  fl.-st- 
hand  the  fantastic  results  of  research  proj- 
ects, financed  by  Congressional  appropria- 
tions, carried  out  by  private  companies  and 
the  flndlnti^s  later  applied  to  both  business 
and  Government  practices  which  save  both 
Investors  and  taxpayers  substantial  sums  of 
money 

Our  free  society  has  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  that  our  Government  and 
our  business  community  are  loplcal  partners 
In  developing  the  maximum  strength  of  our 
Nation 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  those  pemons  who 
would  Incite  our  Government  against  our 
business  conununlty.  and  who  would  incite 
our  business  community  against  our  Gov- 
ernment, are  attempting  to  hold  back  our 
people  when  we  must  move  ahead 

Her«  in  southeast  Texas  we  have  msde 
genuine  pr  egress,  but  there  is  much  that 
remains  to  be  done  We  have  come  this  far 
thr  >ugh  cooperation  and  hard  work  We 
are  laving  a  solid  foundation  for  a  "go  econ- 
omy" in  southeast  Texas  We  must  now 
nnlsh  this  foundation  and  begin  to  build  a 
new  economic  structure 

I   am  confident  we  will  continue  to  work 
together  and  I  am  equally  confident  that  all 
our  people  can  prosper  and  remain  free 
Thank  you. 


BUaded  Veterans  Association,  Tkrongh 
Its  Intellifent  Programs,  Carries  For- 
ward Worthwhile  Work— The  Rambler 
Is  Quoted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1962 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Blinded  Veterans  A&sociation  reports 
that  more  than  40.000  veterans  are  visu- 
ally handicapped  as  a  result  of  their 
service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Five  thousand  of  these  veterans 
are  now  blind,  and  it  is  estimated  that 


4  000  more  will  go  blind  from  their  war 
and  service  Injuries.  They  are  presently 
going  blind  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100 
a  year.  Five  thousand  veterans  know 
what  bUndness  Is.  and.  with  the  help  of 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  hun- 
dreds of  them  have  brought  to  life 
BVA's  motto,  "that  the  blinded  veteran 
may  take  his  rightful  place  In  the  com- 
munity of  his  fellows." 

I  am  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association.  It 
was  organised  in  March  1945.  at  Avon. 
Conn.,  by  a  group  of  newly  blmded  vet- 
erans at  the  Advanced  Army  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  for  the  Blind  and  chartered 
by  Congre.ss  in  1958.  Prom  this  small 
nucleus,  an  organization  has  developed 
that  is  reco.;mzed  as  one  of  the  tni.Mit 
dynamic  and  outstanding  in  its  field. 
The  association  has  an  excellent  record 
for  its  program  of  service,  its  cooperation 
with  other  organization.s  and  Crtivern- 
ment  agencies,  and  its  high  standards  of 
fundraising. 

For  the  past  17  years,  the  BVA  has 
worked  continuously  for  i,'ood  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  all  bhnd  people.  It  was 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
bhnd  rehabilitation  program  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Ho.spltal.  Hines. 
111.,  in  1947  The  training  there  has  bo- 
come  a  pattern  for  many  Sliite  and  pri- 
vate programs  that  ar*^  adminLsiered  for 
the  civilian  blind 

In  1953.  the  BVA,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington.  DC,  established  its  f^eld 
.service  program.  Since  then,  over  2,000 
blinded  veterans  have  been  interviewed 
and  assisted  by  field  representatives. 
These  men  have  been  helped  in  securing 
aduLstments  in  their  disability  comi)en- 
salion  or  pensiorvs;  in  obtainmg  runnded 
meiiical  care,  social  services,  prosthetic 
equipment  and  sensory  aids;  in  securing 
prevocational  and  vocational  training: 
and  in  finding  gainful  employment. 
The  P.eld  service  pro!,'ram  has  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  blind  persons 
who  have  the  will  to  succeetl,  with  ade- 
quate training  and  intelligently  coordi- 
nated .services,  can  find  and  hold  gainful 
emplovTnent 

It  is  hoped  that  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  all  rehabilitated  blind  people  will 
be  judged  on  the  merits  of  their  abilities 
and  will  find  employment  in  kfeping 
with  their  talents  and  traininK  Today, 
many  employers  jud^e  a  blind  person  by 
the.se  criteria,  but  there  are  others  who 
think  a  blind  person  mu.st  do  repetitive 
work  or  be  placed  in  sheltered  types  of 
employment.  In  case  after  case,  the  as- 
sociation has  disproved  this.  There  are 
now  blinded  veterans  who  are  machin- 
Lsts,  electricians,  and  cabinetmakers 
There  are  others  who  own  their  own 
businesses,  teach  .school  and  do  stx-ial 
work.  There  are  also  doctors,  lawyers — 
and  one  Indian  chief. 

One  pha.^e — an  important  one^-of  em- 
ployment for  the  bhnd  veteran  and  non- 
veteran,  is  in  the  operation  of  small 
bu.slness  units  under  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act—Public  Law  74-732- 
signed  into  law  by  President  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  It  was  my  responsibility  to 
have  coauthored  thus  measure  when  I 
served  in  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Tliis  legislation  authorized  the  opera- 
tion of  stands  In  Federal  buildings  by 
blind  persons  and  to  enlarge  economic 
opportunities  for  the  bUnd.    The  Office 
of    Vocational    Rehabilitation,    Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
reports  that  m  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  there  were  2.332  blind  per- 
sons o;x»ratlng  vending  stands  in  Fed- 
eral   and    non-Federal    buildings.     The 
total  sales  amounted  to  $42,057,598  with 
a  net  profit  to  the  operators  of  $8,376,408. 
Although   a  picture  of   great  accom- 
plishment has  been  presented  here,  there 
are    many    cases    tliat    are    Incomplete. 
There  are  blinded  veterans  who,  for  one 
reason   or  another,   have   not   yet  been 
able  to  be  placed  in  t'ainful  employment. 
Tliese  men  will  continue  to  need  a  wide 
variety   of  services.     Many  suffer  from 
mu'.tipl'.'  injuries      In  addition  to  their 
blindness,  some  have  sustained  the  l08S 
of  henrinK  or  the  loss  of  anna  and  legs. 
And  what  about  the  4,000  still  to  go 
blind''    They  can  only  await  this  major 
handicap   with   fear   and  anxiety.    But 
once   the   shock   of   blindness  has  been 
.suffered,  Uiey,  too,  can  be  helped  along 
the   road  of   total  rehabilitation — mov- 
ing from  medical  rehabilitation  to  pre- 
vocational     training;     from     vocational 
lrainin'4  to  competitive  employment. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  has 
a  good  history  and  a  merited  reputation. 
but  much  work  Ues  aliead.  It  is  always 
ready  to  assist  those  persons  who  are 
I'oing  blind,  by  workmg  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  State  agen- 
cies for  the  blind,  and  many  prlyate 
oruani/ations  to  see  that  each  will  re- 
ceive the  same  services  as  those  blinded 
during  World  War  II  and  in  Korea. 

Interesting  and  factual  information 
libout  the  Blinded  Veterans  Asaociation 
IS  in  the  Ramblers  column  from  the 
Washington  'DC  >  Star  for  November 
20.  1961,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rambi^fr  LfNc  hes  With  Bluto  Vrrs 
(By  Oeorge  Kennedy) 

•  Luncheon,  »t  \2  30,  '  baIcJ  Jim  Chamber* 
ovrr  th«  telephone.       We  U  be  seeing  you." 

llie  la»t  WA«  Just  ii  flxure  of  Bpeech.  be- 
cause Jim  Chambers  Is  blind.  He  had  tele- 
phoned abc.ut  the  Bl:nd  Veterans  ot  America, 
wanted  the  Rajmbler  to  meet  Oeofge  Glllea- 
j)ie.   the   new   executive   secretary. 

•  .Ml  Dtir  staiT  members  are  blind."  Jim 
said  "We  have  only  two  sighted  employee*. 
c;fnc;il  wiiflcers  In  the  WiishlnRton  ofllce." 

Jim  turned  'Ut  to  be  surprisingly  youm? 
He  w  ire  a  wedding  band  on  leit-h^uid  ring 
tliifc?*  r 

Cie*jrKe  OiUesple.  a  heavy-set  man  ot  44. 
wore  dark  kjiaases  His  nose  and  cheeks  evl- 
Uenll:,  h.id  been  rebuilt  after  severe  head 
Wounds. 

Kour  years  at;o.  when  Jim  was  19  and 
serving  In  the  .^.-my.  he  wa-s  blinded  by  the 
.ic'  idental  disch.irge  of  a  shotgun  while 
hunting:  rabbits 

OeorKe  CH'.lpfiple  was  In  a  truck  in  the  Col- 
m.ir  p>>rlcet  on  the  upper  Rhine  In  January 
104^  when  .-»  mortar  shell  exploded  above  It. 

HV.\  empU)ys  rix  other  blind  vets  who  are 
stationed  around  the  couritry.  Blindness  la 
iti'Tea.slng  amone  our  2J  million  veteran  pop- 
ulat.  II  sometimes  from  old  war  Injuries, 
;«metuiif>«  from  }>eacetlme  accldenta  and 
often   Ifom   diabetes 
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At  the  end  ol  the  war  there  were  1,400 
blind  vets;  now  there  are  3,500. 

When  a  new  case  of  blindness  Is  repealed 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  a  BVA  rep- 
resentative Rc^s  lo  the  home  and  assures  the 
f.imily.  the  wife  especially,  that  life  Is  not 
o'.  er 

Hr  encourages  the  man  to  accept  retrain- 
in^  at  the  VA  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
tUnd  at  Hines,  111  ,  near  Chicago. 

"Blind  Vetera  IS  will  never  starve."  said 
George  Gillespie  "If  blindness  Is  servlce- 
roiineoted,  they  ?et  >309  a  month.  But  they 
want  U)  live  nor  nal  lives  Most  are  married, 
niey  have  children.  They  need  to  earn  on 
their  own  " 

•All  thn)ugh  history  people  have  been 
.sorry  for  the  bll  id  'Alms  for  the  blind'  Is  a 
very  old  expres.sinn  It  Is  only  recently  tnat 
efforts  have  beer  made  to  help  the  blind  help 
them.srlves 

"It  -started  with  worlcshops  where  the  blind 
made  brtxims,  ttufled  mattresses,  or  caned 
(hairs  Inipnjvtd  nuichlnery  and  plastics  are 
denying  this  wt  rit  to  the  blind,  and  maybe 
It's  a  g<xxl  thlnt;  in  the  long  run  We  know 
now  that  the  blind  can  be  trained  to  do 
highly  skilled  a:id  complicated  work." 

Jlni  Chamber!  said,  "We  have  one  member 
who  assembles  gear  boxes  for  helicopters;  an- 
other works  on  ihe  assembly  of  missiles." 

Tlie  BVA  has  .in  unusual  angel,  an  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Bowlers  of  America. 
During  the  war.  the  bowlers,  like  other  or- 
giUilzations.  wanted  to  do  what  they  could 
to  help  They  chose  the  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind  as  their  field  of  service  They  raised 
money 

After  the  war  when  they  realized  how 
much  blind  veterans,  who  had  been  through 
the  mill,  were  able  to  do  for  the  newly  blind, 
they  gave  the  newly  organized  BVA  $75,000. 
Since  then  they  have  given  11  $25,000  a  yesu" 


Maj.  Gen.  Keith  R.  Barney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1962 

Mr.  BOYKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  on  March 
31.  1962.  my  good  friend,  Maj.  Gen. 
Keith  R  Barney.  Deputy  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers for  Construction,  is  retiring. 
General  Barney  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  and  has  certainly  been  a  friend, 
not  only  io  Alabama,  but  to  all  of  the 
State.s  m  the  Union  General  Barney's 
experience  i.s  wide  and  varied. 

Before  assuming  his  present  duties  in 
October  1960,  General  Barney  was  divi- 
.sion  engineer,  Missouri  River  division, 
with  headquartei-s  in  Omaha.  Nebr.  In 
this  position,  which  he  held  from  1958 
to  1960.  he  continued  the  authorized 
program  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  development  and  control  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  He 
served  a.s  district  engineer.  Kansas  City 
District,  a  part  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  from  1953  to  1955. 

Between  his  tours  of  duty  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin.  General  Barney  was 
Director  of  Installations  in  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics, 
Washington.  DC.  His  other  tours  of 
duty  in  Washington  included  3  years, 
19.^0  to  19.=i:}.  in  the  Office.  Chief  of  En- 
mn'^ers.    Military    Construction,    and    2 


years,  1945  to  1947,  as  a  General  Staff 
Officer,  War  Department.  Between 
these  last  two  tours,  he  was  Director  of 
Installations,  Pacific  Air  Command. 

In  World  War  II,  General  Barney  as- 
sumed command  of  the  newly  activated 
1120th  Engineer  Combat  Group,  which 
he  took  overseas  and  commanded 
throughout  the  European  campaign. 
His  decorations  include  the  Silver  Star, 
Legion  of  Merit,  Army  Commendation 
Ribbon  with  Metal  Pendant,  Legion  of 
Honor  ( Prance  >,  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  (France) . 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  his  assign- 
ments included  a  tour  of  duty  as  military 
assistant  to  the  district  engineer,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

General  Barney  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, Vt.,  on  July  17,  1904.  He  graduated 
from  the  local  high  school  and  then 
from  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He 
was  commissioned  in  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  upon  his  graduation  in 
1926  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point.  He  holds  the  professional 
degree  of  civil  engineer  from  Cornell 
University,  1929.  He  is  also  a  graduate 
of  the  Engineer  School,  Fort  Belvoir, 
and  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

General  Barney  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
a  registered  professional  engineer.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  is  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Army-Navy  Country 
Club.  He  has  wTitten  articles  for  the 
Society  of  American  Military  Engineers 
and  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Frances 
McClymonds,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They 
have  one  son,  1st  Lt.  Keith  R.  Barney, 
Jr.,  TC-Res.,  presently  on  active  duty 
at  Port  Gordon,  Ga. 

I  know  all  of  you  join  with  me  in  wish- 
ing General  Barney  well  now  that  he  is 
leaving  Goverrunent  service.  For- 
tunately, General  Barney  will  stay  in  the 
Washington  area  and  will  join  an  en- 
gineering concern  here  in  Washington. 
We  will  all  miss  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  advice. 


parades  of  Rex  and  the  Mystik  Krewe  of 
Comus  climax  the  celebration. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  another 
parade  has  grown  so  much  in  stature 
that  it  deserves  widespread  and  im- 
mediate recognition.  I  refer  to  the  ex- 
citing and  imaginative  parades  of  the 
Elks  Krewe  of  Orleanians  and  I  think 
that  this  year's  parade  was  their  best 
yet.    Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  thinking. 

For  example,  one  float  in  particular, 
entitled  "Dove  of  Peace,"  was  adjudged 
grand  prize  winner  and  needless  to  say 
this  is  not  an  honor  to  be  treated 
lightly.  The  Krewe  members  who  cre- 
ated this  jjarticular  float  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  profimdity  of  their 
theme  and  the  daring  and  brilliant  exe- 
cution of  the  design. 

It  was  a  float  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated  but  it  will  give  some 
small  idea  of  its  appearance  to  say  that 
it  consisted  of  a  giant  dove,  an  elaborate 
center  piece  carrying  the  float's  title,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  float  an  enormous  globe 
depicting  the  earth.  As  the  "Dove  of 
Peace"  arrived  before  City  Hall  a  large 
number  of  doves  were  released  and  I  am 
told  it  was  one  of  the  most  stirring  mo- 
ments of  the  1962  Mardi  Gras  when  the 
doves  fluttered  into  the  brilliant  skies. 

Although  the  Elks  Krewe  of  Orleanians 
is  comparatively  young  as  carnival  or- 
ganizations go,  it  has  probably  made  as 
much  or  more  progress  as  any  other 
carnival  group  in  its  27  years  of  exist- 
ence. New  Orleanians  have  watched 
this  parade  climb  the  ladder  of  Mardi 
Gras  recognition  year  by  year  and  it  is  a 
credit  to  every  member  of  the  Krewe  that 
this  is  so. 

And  now  the  "Dove  of  Peace"  has 
climaxed  their  efforts.  I  know  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  join  with  me 
in  extending  our  heartiest  and  warmest 
congratulations. 


Dove  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LoxnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  3,  1962 

Mr.  ntBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  my  native  New  Orleans  pulled  all 
the  stops  in  staging  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing Mardi  Gras  celebrations  in  the 
history  of  that  wonderful  day.  From 
all  accounts  it  epitomized  everything 
Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans  has  come  to 
be  down  through  the  years. 

As  any  Mardi  Gras  participant  or  on- 
looker can  tell  you.  the  success  of  the 
day  depends  in  a  large  degree  on  the 
originality  and  staging  of  the  many 
parades  that  roll  through  the  Crescent 
City    on    that    day.     Traditionally    the 


History  and  Scope  of  Commnnism  and 
the  Threats  of  Commanist  Agression 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  3. 1962 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
leave  previously  obtained,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  keynote  address  on  "History 
and  Scope  of  Communism  and  the 
Threats  of  Communist  Aggression," 
which  I  delivered  on  March  30  at  the 
American  Strategy  Cold  War  Seminar, 
sponsored  by  the  Buffalo  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  held  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.: 

History  and  Scope  or  Communism  and  the 
Threats    of    Communist   Aggression 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguUhed  guests,  rev- 
erend members  of  the  clergy,  and  my  fellow 
Americans,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Buffalo  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  organizing  this  2-day  American 
Strategy  Seminar.  Totir  program  reflecte 
a  keen  awareness  of  the  life  or  death 
challenge    which    confronts   every   citizen   of 
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th«  umud  SULtm,  M.  houn  m  day.  7  day* 
a  week  and  M  wee*.  In  e^ery  year.  It  also 
heraids  a  detennlna  Ion  to  penetrate  in 
depth  tb«  fact,  and  iealiUe.  of  Uil.  cl^- 
lenge.  to  cWkrly  Identify  the  enemy,  to  un- 
dersUnd  the  objectives  and  Uctlca  of  that 
enemy,  and  to  generate  a  spirit  of  public 
dedication  In  support  of  the  will  to  win  the 
war  which  has  been  forced  upon  us. 

The  leaders  of  bualnesa.  Industry,  religion, 
and  educaUon  who  have  given  their  support 
to   this  seminar   are  deaerrlng   of   an   equal 
accolade      For  they  are  the  responsible  lead- 
ers in  any  community— as  they  go.  so  goes 
the    communlty-and    as    the    communities 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
Nation  go.  »'  KO««»  o"'"  N*"'  °  *°  '^  response 
to  the  challenge  of  the  Red  barbarians  on 
the     march.     What     your     Government     In 
Washlixgton  does  on  this  vital  Issue  Is.  and 
will  continue  to  be.  In  direct  proporUon  to 
what   the  people  of  our  NaUon  demand  be 
done      Government  In  the   United  SUtes  la 
the  servant  of  the  people  and  It  cannot  serve 
well   or   adequately  unless  the  voice  of   the 
people    U    clear    and    loud    on    vital    Issues 
There  U  nothing  wrong  with  the  body  poll- 
tic  of  the  United  States  that  an  enlightened 
and  articulate  electorate  cannot  remedy      It 
has  always  been  the  role  of  responsible  local 
leadership    to   crystallze    Issues   dlrecUy    af- 
fecting  the    welfare   of   the   people   In   their 
community   and   to   hammer   out   corrective 
programs    of    action    directed    at    removing 
evil  threats  to  local  peace  and  security  while 
advancing    the    common    good.     Organized, 
aggressive,  Russian  communism  Is  a  present 
threat  to  every  citizen  In  every  community 
In  the  United  States.     That  is  the  nature  or 
the  war  which  has  been  forced  upon  us.     I. 
therefore,  congratulate  the  leaders  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  gathered  here  today,  tor  meeUng 
their  responsibilities   to  the  people   of  yiur 
city,  to  our  Nation,  and  to  the  cause  of  free- 
men everywhere. 

Karl    Marx    and    his    associate    Frederick 
Engels  took   the   theories  and    notions   of   a 
wide   assortment   of   dreamers   and    malcon- 
tents out  of  the  coffeeshope.  beer  halis.  and 
dusty   attics    of    Europe   and    brought    them 
Into    the     marketplace     of     human     afTalrs 
This   they   did    by   their   publication    of   the 
-Communist  Manifesto"  of   1848.  which   was 
the  nrst  general  and  organized  public  st.ite- 
ment  of  what  a  Communist  should  be'.'.^ve 
Por  some  Ume  prior,  the  so-called  Commu- 
nists   had    been    meeting    and    acting    in    a 
covert  manner,  loosely  organized  or  I  should 
say  disorganized,  because  they  lacked   basic 
definition    of   purpose   and   the   guidance   of 
stated    principles.      Marx    claimed    the    time 
had    come    for   those   who   believed    in   com- 
munism  to    openly   face   the   world,   though 
those  who  so  believed   or   thought   they   be- 
lieved were  but  a  handful  of  men.  and  to  d.) 
so  through  an  open  statement  of  principles 
That  is  the  why  of  the  manifesto,  whkh  was 
composed  by  Marx  and  Engels      It  Is  Inter- 
esting to   note   that  in   the   Introduction   to 
the    manlfcBto    this    bold    but   untrue    claim 
was  made:      Europe  Is  haunted  by  the  spoc- 
ter    of    communUm  ••      Europe    of    1848    was 
certainly    haunted    by    terrible    Inju.siices    in 
the  social  order  as  a  consequence  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  and  there  was  grave  un- 
rest   among   the    working   classes    b\it    there 
was   no  specter   of   communism   because   no 
one  had,  up  to  that  time,  given  any  defini- 
tion   to    the    term.      Yet    Marx    and    Kneels 
en(?aged    In    the   art   of    the   grandiose    claim 
before  agreement  had  been  reached  among  a 
handful  of  theorists  on  the  meaning  of  com- 
mvinlsm   and   certainly   long   before    the   op- 
pressed  common    man    had    even    heard    the 
term      This   Is   an    Important   point    m    the 
history  of  communism  because  It  has  been 
maintained  and  perfected  as  a  technique  by 
the  Russhins  since  1918.    The  grandiose  claim 
is    still    the    most    powerful    weapon    of    the 
Russian  Communists  and  their  collaborators. 


Ftom   1848   to   1918.  the  theories  of   Marx 
and  Bn«eU  remained  as   theories.      Hie   be- 
lievers of  Marx  split  off  into  countless  sects 
In  thU  long  period  of  debate.  recrimlnaUon 
and  accusation  which  marked   the  Internal 
workings  of  the  Communist  believers  for  that 
period  of  70  years.     But  the  crackup  of  the 
Russian  Empire  of  the  crars  In  1917   18.  pro- 
vided   the    flrst    opportunity    for    lhc«»    be- 
lievers to  test  the  theories  of   communism. 
Lenin,  an  exiled  Russian  living  In  SwiUcr- 
land   was  the  leader  of  one  Communist  sect 
who 'had  done  extensive  work  on  the  organ- 
ization  aspects   of    Conununist   theory       He. 
with  another   handful  of  adherents,  arrived 
in  PeUograd  at  a  time  when  the  seat  of  Im- 
oerlal  power  was  broken  and  a   vacuum   of 
government    authority    existed    because    the 
Russian  people  for  centuries  had  grown  ac- 
customed  to   the  desp-.tic   rule   of   the  czars 
and  were  hence  Incapable  of  eelf-goverumeni 
Lenin    stepped    Into    this    vacuum    with    his 
totalitarian  concepts  for  applying  the  theo- 
ries  of    communl.sm    and    the    transition    of 
power    w;is   completed    In    a    relatucly    short 
period  of  time 

Once  in  p<rwer,  Lenin  devo-ted  his  f^rst 
eSorU  to  reconstructing  the  empire  of  the 
c&irs  This  required  wars  of  aggression 
against  the  many,  newly  independent  na- 
tions which  had  broken  out  of  the  empire 
during  the  period  of  1917  through  1920  U 
was  In  these  circumstances  that  l-enln  de- 
veloped the  techniques  of  war  communism, 
that  is  war  against  all  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions which  were  once  under  the  colonia. 
rule  of  the  czars.  These  same  techniques  of 
war  communism  are  now  directed  at  every 
nation  on  earth-  Uhe  objective  being  to  make 
the  entire  world  a  colony  of  the  R'ossUns 

But  Lenin  ran  Into  real  trouble  when  he 
began  to  applv  the  s(x-lal  and  economic  the- 
ories of  communLsm  to  the  captive  non- 
RussUn  nat.ons  of  his  reconstructed  em- 
pire He  found  thry  would  not  work,  that 
they  were  contrary  in  a  violent  sense  l.)  the 
nature  of  man  We  must,  however,  credit 
h:m  with  an  all-out  try  costing  the  lues 
of  millions  of  people  during  the  period  of 
experiment 

In  1023  Lenin  was  f  )rced  to  conclude  that 
the  economic  theories  of  Marx  must  be  aUtn- 
doned  and  that  It  was  necessary  U>  seek  the 
help  of  the  free  world  capitall«ts  t«i  .save  the 
revolution  fr  .m  UjUI  collapse.     He  then  an- 
nounced   a    new    economic    p<.>llcy    which    we 
now  refer  to  as  NEP,   and  under  which   the 
c.\pltaUsts   of   the    free  world   rushed    to   the 
rescue  of  the  Ru.sslan  despots     The  so-called 
revolution    Wiis   saved,    but   In    all    candor    It 
must  be  admllte<l  that  the  remedy  once  ap- 
plied  ctiuld   not   be   abandoned   by    Ita   users 
That  Is  why  there  is  n)  communism  In  prac- 
tice In  the  .Soviet  Union  or  elsewhere  behind 
the   Iron   Curtain       Khrushchev    oj>enly   ad- 
mits this  fact  while  at  the  same   time   pre- 
dlctins;    hat    a    Communist    system    will    be 
established  there  during  the    next  20   ye.u-s 
This  was  his  major  t>oa.8t  during  the  recent 
22d   C ingress   of   the   Communist   Party      At 
least    he    h.is    dropped    the    5-year-p:an    Idea 
for  a  20-year  proml.se     he   won't   be  around 
then,    and    hence    won't    be    responsible    for 
admittlnii;    another   failure.      Here    again    we 
nnd  the  Russians  st  lUing  for  time.     The  fact 
la,  and  Khrushchev  knows  It  as  well  a^s  I  do. 
the  economic  system  of   the  Soviet  Union  Is 
state   cupu.ilism    Willi    all    the    monop*.ll.stlc 
features  m.j6t   pleaiing   t.)   the    new   Hufislan 
I-  ir   ris  in  thf  Kremlin      The  theories  of  com- 
munism  have    been   made   Into   myths-  sort 
of   lullabies   to    keep   the   Russian   people   in 
a  stup>or   of   Ignorance   and   c<jntented   with 
their    historic    lot   of   servility. 

Reasonable  men  must  ask,  '  Lf  there  Is  no 
communii,m  m  practice  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, as  Khrushchev  openly  admits  Is  the 
rnse,  what.  then.  Is  the  enonnmlc  and  scH-lnl 
structure  of  the  empire''  Well.  I  have  al- 
ready described  what  the  economic  system 
Is.     N  )W  as   to  tlie  social  system      It  can   be 


summed  up  very  quickly.  It  la  no  dUTwent 
in  es-scntial  respects  from  the  system  of  •o- 
cial  Injustice  which  existed  for  hundreds  of 
years  under  the  cars  All  that  hu  ch*ng«Kl 
are  the  names  and  titles  of  the  rulera.  the 
state  religion,  and  the  line  of  succaMlon  to 
the  seat  of  the  czar.  Believing  thU.  as  I  do, 
I  sviggest  it  Is  time  we  stopped  chasing 
shadows  and  sU.pped  attempting  to  wrestle 
vkith  myths  and  theories  It  Is  time  W  got 
d  )wn  to  the  business  of  engaging  the  real. 
live  onemv  That  enemy  Is  RusaUn  Un- 
perlallsm.  not  a  new  specter  haunUng  Eu- 
rope but  one  which  has  haunted  the  civi- 
lized peoples  of  Europe  f.ir  many  centuriM. 
Now  It  is  our  business  because  It  haunU  the 
present   and   the  future  of  our  fre«  way  of 

Ho  for  purp<ises  of  our  dlscuMlon.  when  I 
mention  c.Mnmunlsm  please  remember  It  Is 
the  mvthlcal  cover  word  for  Russian  Im- 
(.erlallsm  Hence,  communism  and  R»»"|*" 
imperialism  have  the  same  meaning  and  I 
bhall   use  the   terms  Interchangebly. 

Moreover  members  of  CommunUt  parties 
anvwhere  In  the  world  are  nothing  more 
than  Russian  agents,  even  though  some  of 
them  may  still  believe  they  are  chasing  the 
uUiplan  dreams  of  Marx 

The  present  epoch  of  great  trial  In  which 
we  live  started  with  our  political  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  In  1M3-  We  can 
trace  step  after  step,  defest  after  defeat  in 
our  dealing  with  the  CommunUU,  because 
we  have  refused  or  failed  to  understand  or 
r»>c.H;nlze  the  nature  of  the  enemy  we  face. 
The  Russian  Commimlsu  have  broken  Inter- 
n.itioiuil  agreements  again  and  again,  as 
lenln  directed  years  ago,  -like  pVecrusU, 
made  to  be  broken  '  Yet  even  today  we  con- 
tinue to  negtitlale  with  these  same  rogues 
who  are  basically  Immoral  and  dishonest. 
They  believe  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means  and  the  end  Is  lm|jerlal  Russian  rule 
..f  the  world  These  people  will  not  change 
We  must  accept  this  as  a  fact  of  contem- 
p. .nrv  life 

Fearful  defeatists  contend  that  we  should 
i.ot  speak  the  truth  about  communism  or 
C'ommvinlsts  because  we  might  offend  them. 
,.r  lose  some  p<ilnt  at  a  conference  table,  or 
provide  grist  for  their  propaganda  machine 
I  want  to  see  concrete  evidence  of  anything 
we  ever  gained  at  a  conference  table  with 
the  Russians  They  will  hold  an  agreement 
only  iis  l.)ng  as  It  Is  In  their  own  vital  In- 
terests and  not  one  minute  longer 

If  It  suits  the  Ci)mmiinlst  purpose  to 
i.egotlaW'  and  they  have  been  much  more 
sviccesaful  at  this  deadly  game  than  we 
have  they  will  negotiate  regardless  of  wh«t 
we  sny  or  do  If  negotiation  does  not  suit 
their  purposes,  no  sweet  words  from  the  'West 
will  Induce  them  to  negotiate.  A  lie  to  the 
Communists  comes  Just  as  easily  as  a  dls- 
t.irtlon  for  propaganda  purposes.  We  must 
learn  that  the  Communists  react  only  to 
raw  power,  never  to  sweet  and  soft  words. 
We  must  never  judge  them  by  our  own  nor- 
mal Intentions  or  reactions.  They  have  no 
ethical  or  moral  code  The  only  code  they 
live  bv  Is  the  Communist  code  which  says 
that  any  art  Is  Justifiable  which  promotes 
the  cause  of  Russian  communism 

Today  the  Communists  control  26  percent 
of  the  w  irlds  land  mass  and  36  percent  of 
the  worlds  population.  Iliey  have  dragt?ed 
1,5  countries  and  900  million  people  behind 
the  Iron  or  Bamboo  Curtain  since  World 
War  11  They  had  destroyed  the  national 
Independence  of  no  less  than  10  other  na- 
tions before  World  War  II 

Why  have  we.  the  strongest  nation  In  the 
w(jrld.  allowed  this  swallowing  up  of  free 
and  independent  nations  by  the  forces  of 
Ru-sslan  tyranny?  I  feel  this  has  happened 
because  we.  as  a  people,  have  lost  the  feel 
for  our  own  political  heritage.  We  have 
become  soft  and  secure  on  the  fruits  of  the 
Founding  Fathers     We  have  allowed  a  com- 


promise of  the  great  principles  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  under 
God  We  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  spirit- 
ual values  which  motivated  our  Founding 
Fathers.  We  have  not  stood  Arm  against 
any  and  all  efforts  to  weaken  the  structure 
of  representative  self-government.  In  brief. 
we  have  not  been  acting  like  the  Informed, 
bold,  and  dedicated  leaders  who  passed  on 
the  torch  of  freedom  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Americans 

Our  national  policies  have  been  weak, 
vacillating,  and  aimless.  Three  main  Ideas 
have  governed  our  policy.  They  were  from 
1947  to  1955.  containment:  1955  to  1961,  evo- 
lution. I  e  ,  the  mellowing  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  a  peaceful  Socialist  state:  and  now 
1961.   escalation  Into  general   nuclear  war. 

The  theory  of  containment  of  the  Com- 
munist menace  became  national  policy  In 
1947.  This  stated  that  communism  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction, 
therefore  If  we  contained  It,  it  would  de- 
stroy Itself.  Tills  gave  the  Communists  a 
base  from  which  to  operate,  which  was  un- 
molested and  unchallen«jed  They  were  able 
to  consolidate  their  illegal  base  and  build 
up  their  military  and  economic  power.  From 
this  base  they  moved  to  new  adventures  on 
the  International  scene 

In  1955  a  new  tactic  In  the  cold  war  was 
adopted  by  your  Government.  National 
policy  was  then  based  upon  two  pillars — 
foreign  and  International  Information  pro- 
grams. These  were  called  positive-action 
programs.  Since  the  policymakers  of  the 
period  considered  antlcommunlsm  as  strictly 
negative,  national  policy  concerning  the 
Sino-Russian  bloc  could  only  go  in  one  di- 
rection. It  went  from  containment  to  the 
policy  of  encouraging  changes  within  the 
Slno-Russlan  bloc  by  evolutionary  processes. 
This  change  brought  about  cultural  ex- 
changes, trade  with  the  Russians,  aid  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  and  visits  to  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Mlkoyan, 
and  other  Russian  Communist  leaders. 

The  policy  planners  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment sold  our  leaders  on  the  idea  that  we 
should  not  attempt  to  win  the  cold  war. 
By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  wanted  us 
t.)  lose  They  had  the  idea  that  we  should 
not  dare  to  win  for  fear  that  we  might  lose. 
So,  they  naively  sought  an  accommodation 
with  a  conspiracy  which  they  held  would 
evolve  Into  a  peaceful  Socialist  state,  but 
which  m  reality,  can  be  trtisted  to  do  only 
one  thing — to  seek  to  bury  us.  as  Mr  Khru- 
shchev has  vowed  they  will  do. 

There  are  many  Indications  the  fuzzy 
thinking  of  the  State  Department  policy 
planners  has  been  compounded  by  pouring 
In  a  top  layer  of  accommodation  tympa- 
thlzers  In  high  level  poslthms  of  your  Govern- 
ment Tills  Is  not  something  new.  It  has 
been  going  on  without  interruption  since 
195.1 

Within  the  framework  of  containment  and 
evolution  there  was  a  slight  opening  for 
some  strong  actions  against  the  Russian 
Communists. 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  this  slight  open- 
ing for  positive  political  action  may  soon  be 
closed  tight.  The  present  guidance  within 
our  State  Department  holds  that  we  should 
be  careful  of  any  action  against  the  Com- 
munists, since  It  might  escalate  into  general 
nuclear  war.  Under  this  policy  guidance, 
even  an  individual  soldier  may  not  fire  back 
to  defend  himself,  since  It  might  escalate. 

During  the  Korean  war  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  fight  for  final  victory,  since  It  might 
have  led  to  general  war — so  held  the  State 
Department.  Now,  It  appears  that  we  are  not 
allowed  to  fight  for  any  victory  In  the  all-out 
war  being  waged  against  us  by  communism, 
since  it  might  escalate  into  general  nuclear 
war. 

This  newest  version  of  national  policy. 
escalation  into  general  nuclear  war,  Is  a 
graduated  extension  of  the  policies  of  evolu- 


tion and  containment,  with  a  new  variation. 
The  prior  policies  led  us  into  defeat  after 
defeat  and  the  new  policy  of  escalation  offers 
high  promise  of  leading  us  Into  the  better 
Red  than  dead  finality. 

No  victory  has  been  ever  achieved  by  fear. 
Pear  paralyzes  our  every  activity  against  the 
threats  of  communism.  Even  the  deadly 
poison  of  Castro  only  90  miles  from  our 
shore  cannot  be  eliminated,  because  Khru- 
shchev has  exploded  50  atomic  bombs  and 
hinted  that  any  efforts  to  effect  change  in 
Cuba  might  escalate.  Too  many  high  offi- 
cials immediately  run  for  their  shelters  and 
ask  for  more  millions  for  bomb  shelters  at 
the  slightest  threat  from  Khrushchev.  I  ask 
you,  if  the  wildest  threats  from  Khrushchev 
and  company  do  net  escalate  us  into  nuclear 
war  then  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  escalator'' 
In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  of  our  softness 
and  confusion,  we  can  win  the  cold  war  and 
defeat  Russian  imperialism  If  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  so  and  establish  a  bold  course 
of  action  for  this  purpose.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  recently  stated  that  any 
effort  on  our  part  toward  victory  in  the  cold 
war  would  only  lead  to  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
This  type  of  fearful  reasoning  will  lead  us 
Into  retreat,  step  by  step,  as  we  have  been 
doing,  to  the  point  where  there  would  be 
no  choice  left  except  surrender  or  nuclear 
war.  No  sane  person  wants  to  be  backed 
Into  that  corner.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
shall  never  happen. 

The  American  people  deserve  and  are 
waiting  for  leadership  toward  another  alter- 
native— victory  over  Russian  communism. 
Only  the  American  people  can  bring  about 
this  change.  I  said  earlier  that  In  our 
country,  government  Is  the  servant  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  people,  therefore,  who  have 
the  right  to  determine  what  the  policies  of 
their  National  Government  shall  be  at  any 
given  time.  This  right  of  the  people  to  de- 
termine national  policies  Includes  the  right 
of  the  people  to  determine  foreign  policies. 
The  principal  means  by  which  the  people 
can  exercise  this  right  Is  through  the  ballot. 
But  forceful  expression  of  their  desires  by 
the  Innumerable  means  available  to  them 
Is  desirable  at  all  times. 

The  American  people  can  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  determine  national  policy  only 
If  the  facts  of  the  existence  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  are  withheld  from  them. 
If  by  some  device  or  devices  all  but  one 
course  of  action  open  to  us  Is  withheld  from 
the  public,  the  people  then  lose  their  right 
to  participate  In  the  formulation  of  policies. 
I  maintain  It  Is  the  duty  of  Government  to 
fully  Inform  the  people  on  all  courses  of 
action  open  to  us  In  meeting  the  Russian 
problem. 

One  point  of  view  expounded  by  many 
individuals  high  In  Government  circles  de- 
liberately avoids  a  public  examination  of 
other  avenues  of  action  which  might  better 
serve  our  national  needs  and  Interests. 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  elected  officials  of 
your  Government  who  engage  in  the  take-lt- 
or-leave-lt  approach  to  policy  as  the  non- 
elected,  but  appointed  or  career  employees 
thereof.  They  tend  to  know  what  Is  best 
for  the  people,  much  like  the  foreign  offices 
In  monarchies,  and  they  too  often  feel  they 
are  above  the  electorate,  and  they  are  more 
often  wrong  than  right. 

When  the  public  Is  deprived  of  a  clear  and 
understandable  explanation  of  a  national 
problem,  a  degree  of  apathy  can  be  fostered 
which  assures  continuation  of  the  monopoly 
on  the  making  of  policy  by  the  favored  few. 
This  Is  especially  true  In  the  area  of  foreign 
policy  which  the  bureaucrats  are  trying  to 
wrap  in  mystery  and  Intrigue. 

An  example  of  announcing  a  policy  and 
shielding,  from  the  public,  of  the  full  facts 
Is  the  recent  announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  what  they  call  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  Communist  parties  caused 
by  the  forces  of  nationalism.     This  In  effect 


means  that  our  policy  toward  the  Rtis&ians 
will  be  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  lost  control  of  the  non-Russian 
Communist  parties  of  the  world  and  that 
the  forces  of  nationalism  are  affecting  the 
Internal  cohesion  of  the  Russian  interna- 
tional conspiracy. 

What  are  the  true  facts?  Is  the  Russian 
government  really  losing  control  of  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  the  world?  Are  the  forces 
of  nationalism  affecting  and  weakening  the 
Communist  parties  of  the  world?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  powerful  po- 
litical force  In  the  world  today  Is  national- 
ism. That  is  the  driving  power  behind  the 
national  independence  movements  In  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  But  Prefcldent  Ken- 
nedy has  warned  that  "the  tide  of  self-deter- 
mination has  not  yet  struck  the  Communist 
empire."  I  agree  with  him,  but  the  career 
jjeople  In  the  State  Department  do  not. 

We  are  not  faced  with  a  Nazi-  or  Fascist - 
type  movement.  Those  movements  could  be 
compared  with  an  octopus  spreading  its 
tentacles.  Communism  Is  a  Banyan  tree. 
From  Its  roots  spring  trunks  of  trees  often 
bigger  and  stronger  than  the  original  tree. 
Its  roots  travel  underground.  The  mother 
tree  remains  Russian  Imperialism. 

In  mj  opinion,  there  is  no  sharp  division 
between  the  Russian,  Chinese  Communists, 
Yugoslavs  and  Albanians.  There  is  no  hard 
intelligence  which  Justifies  claims  of  a  deep 
rift  between  these  grouf».  The  estimates 
of  a  split  are  based  upon  the  words  and 
strange  actions  of  the  Communists,  and  no 
more.  Since  when  could  a  Communist's 
words  be  relied  upon  or  his  strange  actions 
be  considered  other  than  normal  for  an  ab- 
normal person. 

The  current  theory  of  fragmentation  of  the 
Communist  parties  of  the  world  is  accom- 
panied by  an  abundance  of  wishful  thinking. 
In  rebuttal  to  this  theory,  the  present  Rus- 
sian activities  In  espionage  and  subversion 
speak  an  adequate  answer.  Those  actions 
are  well  directed,  effective,  and  well  inte- 
grated Into  the  Communist  worldwide  sys- 
tem which  Is  tightly  controlled  by  the  organs 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  control  emanates 
from  the  foreign  section  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  head  of  the  foreign  section  Is 
M.  Suslov,  a  member  of  the  Presidium  of 
theU.S.S.R. 

The  Russian  espionage  and  subversive  net- 
work has  made  serious  inroads  into  political, 
military,  and  industrial  targets  around  the 
world.  They  control  all  the  Intelligence 
services  of  the  satellite  nations  and  work  In 
close  unison  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
agents.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  an 
espionage  and  subversive  office  In  East  Berlin 
which  Is  directed  at  Europe  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa. 

One  tentacle  of  this  system,  for  example. 
leads  from  Moscow  to  Prague  to  Mexico  City. 
There  It  Is  directed  south  toward  Central 
and  South  America  and  north  toward  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Another  tentacle 
runs  from  Moscow  to  Belgrade  to  Havana. 
The  Yugoslavs  are  also  exporting  the  Rus- 
sian-Cuban type  subversion  to  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  Communist  Intelligence  and  subver- 
sive system  leaves  little  to  chance  and  is 
supported  by  a  number  of  parallel  organiza- 
tions. All  the  Russian  instruments  of 
espionage  and  subversion  are  riow  operating 
at  full  capacity.     . 

In  view  of  the  abpve,  it  is  fair  to  ask  where 
is  the  fragmentation,  how  3an  the  forces  of 
nationalism  weaken  the  basic  espionage  and 
subversive  tasks  of  Communist  parties 
throughout  the  world?  This  Intelligence 
and  subversion  master  plan  is  well  con- 
trolled and  close  knit.  Espionage  and  sub- 
version are  not  ends  In  themselves,  but  only 
serve  to  farther  other  more  Insidious  plans. 
In  this  crse  world  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  •It  back  and  wait 
for  the  CommunUta  to  evolve  Into  a  peace- 
ful Socialist  state;  we  must  carry  the  pol  il- 
eal flKht  to  the  heartland  of  the  Rusalan 
emoire  We  must  realize  that  the  Com- 
munists have  declared  total  war  against 
us  and  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  wor.d. 
We  are  not  in  a  cold  war,  but  an  all-ln- 
c'uslve  war— political,  economic,  diplomatic 
and  military  At  thUi  very  moment,  people 
tn  other  parts  of  the  world  are  loelng  their 
liberties  and  even  their  lives  at  the  hands 
or  communists  who  are  using  subversion, 
terror,  treachery,  and  deceit  to  attain   their 

''"it    U    this    attitude    of    slttini?    baclc    and 
waiting     for    the     Russian     Communists     to 
chans<e     by    some    magic    formula    unKnown 
to  the  general  public,  this  wait-and-see  at- 
titude   which     has    domlniited    our     rxMlcles 
toward    the    Russian    empire    which    In    turn 
have   caused   a    widespread   spirit   of   frustra- 
tion and  diaapoolntment  among  our  people 
Frustration   and   disappointment    on   such    a 
ma.-Milve  scale  Is  the  primary  cause,  the  stim- 
ulus for  what   la  now  being  called    thunder 
on  the  right.     There  are  always  Individuals 
standing     in     the    marketplace     of     human 
events  who  are  quick  to  seize  upon  the  nei?a- 
tlvs  of  contemporary  affairs      Their  actions 
soon    Identify   them   for   what   they   are     <.p- 
portuni.st.s      But  the  average  citizen    who  Is 
concerned   about  the   future  of   his  country 
whose   intuitive  sense  tells  him  .-xU   that   he 
believes   In   sUnds   In   mortal  danger,   who  Is 
moved  by  genuine   patriotic   intentions,  can 
be   made    the    innocent   scapeg'-at     'f   sloi?;\n 
branders      You  and  I  know   the   na.sty   name 
callers   ar?   nn-*-   busy   as  bees    in   the   sprln? 
branding  d'.\   those  who  dissent  on   the  pas- 
sive   negative    policies   of   evolution    and   es- 
calation as  Tlghtlsta"  if  not  -Faaclsts  "     But 
this  name  c;i:r.nt;  will  not  «ct  us    .ut  of  the 
ftx   we   are   in    and    I   hope    It    will    n  .t   calm 
the    vr.ices    of    tho«e    who    seek    and    master 
the   facts  about   the  orltjin.  na'ure.   aiul  ob- 
jectives of  imperial  Russian  c   mmuni.'m 

A    massi'.e    effort    Is    now    being    m.ide    to 
neutr.iU^e    the    body    politic    of    the    United 
States   on      he    Rliss;  m    question      That    ef- 
fort    is     directed     by     the     mai.lpulators     of 
thought    in    the   Kremlin    and   .supported    by 
their    agents    uiid    org.ms    of   ,pr.  p.ig;it.tla    In 
the  Uf.ited  St.ite.-      They  seek  t  >  n.  ike  any- 
one  who   lei^nis    the    tnith    .ib.iit    them    and 
who  dares  to  .^peak  out  again.s'   them  appear 
as  lunatics  m  the  public  Image      In  my  con- 
sidered   Jud>;ment    anyone    •'.  h)    km  ws    the 
facts  on  this  vl'al  Issxie  would  be  actln^'  like 
a  lunatic  if  he  docs  not  speak  uiit     to  inform 
and  warn  his  fellow  cltl/ens  of  the  clear  and 
present  danger  which  confronts  our  Nation 
The    -en.se   if    frustration    and    disappoint- 
ment (.f   whuh   I  s;eak   wii:   ttm  iln   with   us 
,ii    long    as    the    Rus.=  lan    mipt-rlal    problem 
exists    and    our    Government    delays    initia- 
tion  of  a   poatical   action   pr.  ^tram    to  bring 
ab<-ut    the    orderly    di.smemberment    of    tliC 
modern-day   Russian  Empire      If  our  people 
wt-re    olTcrecl   such    a   program,   such   a  chal- 
l.-nge    they  w  -uld  liquidate  their  frustratl  jns 
m    the    healthy    p<is;tives    such    a    program 
would    of    necessity    offer    them       When     we 
sp-ak     of     the     rising     tide     of     e.xppct.itloos 
among  the  peoples  of    the  world,  let   us   not 
f.irget  that  the  people  of  these  United  .Stairs 
are   riding   the   crest   of   that   tide       As  mem- 
bers of  a  dynamic,    free  society   they  expect 
mi)re    from    their    Oovprnment    In    terms    of 
positive  p<jlitical  action  programs  on  the  In- 
ternational fr  .nt  than  they  ha\e  been  getting 
In  re'-ent  years      They  are.  I  am  sure,  willing 
to    tike    the    risks    Involved    to    escila'e    the 
world   Into   peace   with   freedom    and   Justice 
for  all  men  and  all  nations 

The  Russian  Communl.st*  con.'^ider  a  sho<^.t- 
Ing  war  only  an  exten.«;lon  of  political  ac- 
tion—to be  turned  on  and  ofl  as  It  suits 
their  purpose  Many  pec-ple  and  even  some 
.Americans  .'.re  dying  bef  tre  Communist  gutis 
Al    thi.s    nv  mont-     Oiifi   er,-;    n-    c  oi.sea    by 
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communist    treachery    are    now    blazing    in 
La.,s      Vietnam.     South     Korea.     Guatemala 
Thailand,    and    the    Congo      These    wars    are 
hot   to   the   f)eople    facing   CimmunUt  guns, 
yet  our  ix.llcymakers  prefer   to  call   It  a  cold 

The  tlnng  squuU  m  Cuba,  maas  starvation 
m  Communist  China,  and  the  slave  lab<ir 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Unl  .n  and  the  satellites 
are  also  pirt   -f  a  hot   war   wh»-re   peo,,l.>  die 

dallv  ,, 

Any  negotiation  or  arcomm'Klatlon  w.th 
the  CommunUsts  end.s  m  appeasement  or  war 
They  leave  their  enemy  no  other  alterna- 
tive Concessions  provide  them  an  opening 
for  infiltration  and  subversion  Wh.  t  »p 
need  is  a  p<.sltlve  ..vernll  strHtp«y  t.  win 
the  war  thru.«t  up.>i>  u-  If  we  d.mt  dare 
win  then  we  don't  deser\e  the  right  to 
be  called  the  leader  nt  the  free  world  and 
worse,  we  will  end  up  in  chains  as  Is  al- 
ways the  lot  of  the  timid  whrti  frtce<l  by  the 
barbarian  We  will  win  and  -urM-e  as  a 
free  .^ocietv  only  If  the  people  .f  the  I  nlfe<l 
.States  and  the  mMorlty  of  their  duly  elertort 
representa'i^es  In  the  C  ngresH  cl^m.md 
victory 

The    pe-ijle    of      -ur    Nation    have    the    v  ill 
and  the  mt.ls  wl'h  which  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion   for   a   winning    political   offensive       We 
have    a    constitutional    f'Tm     'f    government 
which    has    given    our    people    nvrc    fre.-fl om 
than    iny  people  have  ever  known      We  have 
•he-  fl-.e.st  churches,  schfXJls   and  the  hUhesf 
per  capita  income  in   the  world      Our  tech- 
n  Mo.»lcal    capabilities    are    -reater     than    all 
the  r-jt  of  the  world  put  together      We  have 
the  be«t  system  ever  known   to  man.  to  se!! 
We    Tieed    not    apolocjii'*    to    anyone    for    our 
way   of    life    n.r    Ls    there    need    to    prove   our 
mettle       We   need   ni't    prove  our    Indentions 
to   fhe   world    or   codd'e    the   neutrals       Our 
history    as   a    nation   speaks   for    Itself      Our 
way    of    life    Is    an    open    hsx'k.    of    which    we 
should  all  be  justly  proud      Let  the  peoples 
of    th**    v.'Tld    sre    us   for    -^hnt    we    are     let 
them  c  'mpare  and  learn;  and  then  I  would 
ask   them  to  point  to  a  system   which   gives 
more  freedom  and  opportunity   to   the  Indi- 
vidual than  ours  provides 

We  must  maintain  a  Mlllt  v.'y  E  •  ,b  ish- 
meut  second  to  none  We  should  never  be 
lulled  into  the  dangerous  fallacy  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  Let  us  not  quibble  over 
certain  aspects  of  air  p-.iwer  or  antimlaalle 
capability.  We  need  RB  70  and  an  anti- 
missile, missile  We  cann  .t  afT  .rd  to  be 
without  them 

Our  homes  and  herlt.ige  .ire  t-o  [ireoi  us 
to  be  Jeopardized  by  petty  political  s^ju.ib- 
bles.  We  must  Insure  a  supremacy  uf  power 
and  destructive  c»pablllly  since  these  are 
the  only  things  the  Communists  respect 
force  and  p..wer  We  need  n.<l  fear  a  nucie.ir 
hnlocaust.  If  we  remain  strong  and  powerful 
The  Communl.'ts  will  never  start  a  war  as 
long  <is  there  Is  clear  evidence  that   tliey  will 

A  high  official  once  luld  me  that  Com- 
munism would  not  be  difficult  to  destroy  if 
we  could  get  through  the  mar'hmalii'W  cur- 
tain lt>  our  own  Government  "  This  marsh- 
mallow  curtain  Is  the  internal  threat  of 
subversion  and  infiltration  Tlie  Attorney 
Creneral  today  lists  283  Commvmlst-front 
ori^anlzations  and  I  have  been  Informed  that 
there  are  appr  ixjm.itely  200  new  fronts  not 
yet  listed;  185  of  these  .ire  now  under  FBI 
investigation  These  fronts  can  be  more  dan- 
gcn.U5  than  the  Communist  Party  After 
the  experience  of  the  past  we  would  be  aw- 
fully naive  to  think  that  there  are  no  Com- 
munist secret  agents  in  our  Government 
To  proce»'d  on  the  wise  premise  that  ai;enU 
of  Moscow  will  Infiltrate  cur  Ooveriunent  is 
a  prudf'nt  policy  We  are  and  must  remain 
an  open  society  We  have  vulnerabilities 
and  precautions  must  be  Uiken  to  Identify 
ar.d  pr^Hjecutc  all  agents  of  a  foreign  piiWcr 
who  operate  within  or  outside  ■  ur  Oo\ern- 
nient. 


Tliere  Is  no  shortcut  to  victory.  While  we 
must  carefully  reckon  with  the  poMlblllty 
f  a  nuclear  war  we  must  stop  Ignoring  the 
piecemeal,  salami  tactics  employed  »»>  the 
Russian  Communist  Let  us  take  a  brief 
l.K.k  at  the  re.'^ults  of  these  piecemeal,  salami 
•actlcs  Cuba  Is  a  va-ssal  sUte  of  Russia. 
British  Guiana  under  Japan  Is  moving  In 
that  directl  n,  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  tot- 
tering Mexico  IS  ripe  for  plucking.  Com- 
munist uprising  and  agitation  In  Guatemala. 
C.>8ta  Rica.  Haiti.  Honduras.  Ecuador  Is  a 
reality  and  guerrilla  warfare  In  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  Is  underway  ThU  U  on  our 
d  .,,rMep  In  Africa  Ghana  Is  for  all  Intents 
md  purf)o«.es  tied  U>  Moscow,  serious  situa- 
tions are  arising  in  the  Bra/izavllle  States. 
Rluxlesla.   Angola     and    the   Congo 

The  Arab  States  of  Africa  and  the  Middle 
EaM  are  being  manipulated  by  the  agents  of 
Moscow  In  southeast  Asia  we  are  awed  by 
the  so-called  s^>ecter  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist* with  the  largest  land  army  In  the 
WMrld  of  3  million  men  ■  But  the  true 
St.  rv  Is  that  they  could  not  even  muster 
more  than  20  cmbat -ready  divisions, 
amounting  u,  appr<  xlmaiely  200.000  men.  In 
spite  of  this,  our  jH)licymaker8  are  so  fright- 
ened of  the  myth  of  Red  China  power  that 
...  .utlie.ist  .Asia  could  very  well  fall  to  the 
ComrnunLstji  whenever  they  make  a  serious 
eiTort  to  take  those  countries  Fear  can 
pr.-vent  the  kind  of  bold  leadership  de- 
manded by  the  b  Id  ventures  of  aggressive 
lomniunism  >  ai  the  march 

Tl-.e  fundamental  cause  of  fear  la  Ignorance 
,,f  the  facts  relating  to  a  given  situation 
Pe..ple  who  seek  the  facts  are  not  addicted 
to  fear,  nor  do  they  engage  In  name  call- 
ini.'  Knowledge  is  [K.wer  and  the  knowledge 
y.u  seek  here  l.xlay  Is  the  key  to  a  sane 
and  realistic  policy  toward  the  agelong 
Ru.s.vi»n  problem  which  Jn  our  generation 
we  have  come  to  call  communism  I  wish 
y.ju  everv  success  In  your  mission  here  and 
the  rewarding  public  work  which  I  am  eure 
will  follow  fri'm  yi  ur  experiences  during 
these  2  days  of  the  American  Strategy  Con- 
ference    Thank  you 


Mr.  Jelesnik  and  the  Salt  Lake 
PhilkanDoak 


I-iXTKNSlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or  CTAH 

IN   I  UK  HufsE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  April  3.  1962 

N!r  KING  of  Utah  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pt-ople  of  Utah  and  of  the  Nation  can  be 
lu.st'.y  proud  of  the  life  and  actlvitle.s 
of  Ku«ene  Jflfsnik. 

Mr  Jelo-snik.  conductor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  violinist 
and  compo.scr.  left  behind  him  the  bright 
luhus  of  Broadway  just  17  years  ago 
to  livf  in  the  place  he  loves  best,  hi&  now 
adopted  Slate  of  Utah.  Bom  in  Russia 
on  March  19.  1914.  Mr.  Jelesnik  came 
to  the  United  States  with  his  mother 
wlien  lie  was  11  years  old  to  seek  his  mu- 
sical future  in  the  promised  land. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  received  a 
mu.sical  scholarship  through  tiie  New 
York  Philharmonic,  and  pursued  his  ca- 
reer with  one  thing  in  mind — repaying 
hi.s  country  for  the  privilege  of  being  an 
American 

To  Mr.  Jelesnik.  financial  remunera- 
tion is  only  secondary  to  hia  art  and 
service  to  lus  community.     In  Salt  Lake 
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City  where  he  now  resides  with  his  wife. 
Virginia,  Mr.  Jelesnik  brought  to  Utah 
the  old  musical  tradition  of  the  "Pops 
concerts  "  His  first  concert  was  at  the 
Liberty  Park  bandstand,  overlooking 
the  lake,  on  September  1.  1947.  Since 
that  date,  these  concerts  have  been  re- 
peated, much  to  the  delight  of  music 
lovers.  These  concerts  are  presented 
free  to  the  public  and  are  sponsored  an- 
nually by  the  city  of  Salt  Lake  and  the 
parks  department  as  a  public  service. 
For  the  past  10  years.  Mr.  Je'esnik  di- 
rected, and  still  directs,  the  musical  Pops 
concerts  for  the  annual  "Days  of  "47" 
celebration  which  commec.orates  the  en- 
try of  the  Mormon  pioneers  into  the  Salt 
Lake  valley  in  1847. 

Every  year  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Mr.  Jelesnik  assembles  a  group  of 
entertainers  for  the  annual  Christmas 
cheer  tour,  which  takes  the  performers 


to  every  major  hospital  and  the  blind 
center  in  the  ai'ea. 

Although  he  made  a  good  living  as  a 
musician  during  World  War  n,  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  in  entertaining 
our  GI's  in  connection  with  the  USO 
camp  shows,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  While  waiting  to  go  over- 
seas, Mr.  Jelesnik  performed  in  every 
Army  and  Navy  hospital  in  the  United 
States.  In  February  1944  he  left  to  go 
overseas  and  performed  under  fire  on  the 
"foxhole  circuit"  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater  of  operations.  He  played  in 
the  frontlines  in  Italy.  For  the  145 
performances  hi?  gave  before  a  total  of 
56,640  soldiers  there,  Mr.  Jelesnik  re- 
ceived from  the  War  Department  his 
most  treasured  pKjssession,  the  Civilian 
Service  Award  Ribbon. 

Mr.  Jelesnik   and  his  variety  artists 
also  traveled  over  35,000  miles  to  enter- 


tain our  soldiers  in  Korea.  Japan,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Okinawa,  Guam,  and  Ha- 
waii. Mr.  Jelesnik's  show,  "Magic  and 
Melody,"  was  acclaimed  as  "one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  entertainment  xmlts 
ever  to  play  in  Korea."  For  his  tour  of 
the  Far  East  Conunand,  Mr.  Jelesnik  re- 
ceived a  Silver  Medal  Citation. 

As  a  composer,  Mr.  Jelesnik  holds  an 
appointment  to  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers.  It 
was  through  his  untiring  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
that  public  musical  tributes  were  given 
to  two  outstanding  Utahans  and  world 
renowned  musical  figures,  Mr.  Otto  Har- 
bach  and  Mr.  Harold  Orlob.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Jelesnik  is  a  source  of  great  pride  for  all 
Utahans.  His  great  ability,  enhanced 
by  his  desire  to  serve,  has  made  him  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  field  of  music 
and  in  his  community. 


SENATE 

\\i.i)m:si)\y,  Ai'iui.  1,  19(i2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rabbi  Harry  Z.  Sky.  of  Temple  Beth 
El,  Portland.  Maine,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Almighty  Father,  we  stand  at  this  mo- 
ment at  the  crossroads  of  history — on 
one  side,  the  looming  shadow  of  destruc- 
tion; on  the  other,  the  hopeful  belief  in 
a  day  colored  by  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophet's  dretm :  No  war  shall  be  among 
you ;  no  bloodshed  shall  disturb  you.  We 
ask  that  in  these  trying  times  we  be 
aware  of  the  destiny  that  lies  within  our 
hands.  Though  we  may  assemble  to 
debate  -l.e  future  of  this  country,  we  are 
impelled  to  realize  that  Its  destiny  is 
not  only  its  own. 

May  we  find  within  ourselves  the 
courage,  the  faitli.  and  the  hoi>e  which 
these  days  of  chfdienge  require. 

Let  our  fears — if  fears  we  have — ^be  still. 
And  turn  us  to  the  future! 
Not  only  for  the  glories  which  the  years 
Shall  bring  us;  i*ot  for  lands  from  sea 

to  sea. 
And    wealth,    ai.d   p>ower.     and    peace, 

thouRh  these  shall  be; 
But    for   the    dis'^nt   peoples   we   shall 

bless. 
And  the  hushed  murmurs  of  a  world's 

distress : 

As  we  face  this  America  which  has 
been  entrusted  into  our  hands,  may  all 
of  us.  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
ever  realize  that  tlie  vision  of  America  is 
one  that  we,  ourselves,  will  shape  and 
fulfill. 

To  Thee,  O  God.  we  give  thanks. 
These  humble  lips,  which  this  ^fy  utter 
these  words,  bless  Thee  for  having 
allowed  us  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  a 
rabbi  of  a  people  long  drivert  and  per- 
secuted has  at  last  found  for  himself 
and  his  people  t.  haven  where  no  man 
tlireatens  and  no  man  denounces  and 
no  man  destroys. 

Bless  these  shores;  bless  its  leaders; 
and  may  they  ever  have  the  faith  and 


the  courage  and  the  hope  to  fulfill  the 
destiny  that  is  America.  May  this  be 
Thy  will.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April  3,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1934)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Chow 
Chui  Ha. 

•Die  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  971)  for  the 
relief  of  Salvatore  Briganti,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  61)  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  25,  1962,  as  Voluntary  Overseas 
Aid  Week,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  alsd  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  852.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish medical  advisory  panels  to  resolve  con- 
flicts of  evidence  In  questions  Involving 
service  connection  of  disabilities  or  deaths; 

H.R.  1372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Cambrea; 

H.R.  1533..  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Kyong  Ja; 

H.R.  1650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Kemeny; 

H.R.  1651.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Glicman; 


H.R.  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Abejuro; 

KM.  1811.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance.  In  order  to 
permit  eligible  persons  thereunder  to  attend 
foreign  educational  Institutions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances; 

HH.  3005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Aurella  (Chlara  Dl  Gesu); 

H.R.  3826.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and /or  Holt  Import  &  Export 
Co.; 

HM.  5234.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  certain  widows  and  children  to  the  rolls 
upon  annulment  of  their  marriages  or  re- 
marriages, and  for  other  piu-poses; 

H.R.  5689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pellcja 
Saulevicz; 

H.R.  6344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mon 
(Fred)  Young; 

H.R.  7876.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  the  Joint  pen- 
sion plan  for  employees  of  Local  Unions  645, 
1507,  and  1511,  Brotherhood  of  Painters. 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  as 
a  qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H.R.  9285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helenlta 
K.  Stephenson; 

B-S..  9445.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Miss 
Grace  Smith,  and  others; 

HJl.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  742 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
exchange  of  5-year  term  policies  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment life  Insurance  to  a  special  endow- 
ment at  age  96  plan; 

H.R.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-339;  and 

H.R.  10700.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  852.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish medical  advisory  panels  to  resolve  con- 
flicts of  evidence  In  questions  involving  serv- 
ice connection  of  disabilities  or  deaths; 

H.R.  5234.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  certain  widows  and  children  to  the  rolls 
upon  annulment  of  their  marriages  or  re- 
marriages, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HH.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  742 
of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  j>ermlt 
the  exchange  of  5 -year  term  policies  of  U.S. 
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Government  Ufe  Insurance  to  a  •  P*^^ I aj  en- 
dowment at  age  96  plan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.    ^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 


H.R. 1372 
Cambrea; 

HR    1533 
Kvong  Ja; 

H  R    1650 
Kemeny. 

H  R.  1651 
Ollcman; 

H  R.  1700 
Abejuro; 

HR  3005 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
An    act    for    the    relief    of    Jaime 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slater 
Mary'Aurella    ( Chlara   Dl   Oesut 

HR  3825  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  T  W 
Holt  *  Co    and /or  Holt  Import  &  Export  Co  ; 

HR  5689.   An  act   for   the   relief   of   Fellcja 

Saulevlcz;  /    «  ,n 

HB  8344.  An    act    for    the    relief    nf    Mun 

(Fred)  YDung.  -„,»,,.* 

HR  7876.  An  act  relating  to  the  effetue 
date  of  the  qualification  of  the  Joint  pension 
plan  for  employees  of  Local  Unions  64o.  1507 
and  1511  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decora- 
tors and  Paperhangers  of  America  ius  a  qvi.ui- 
fied  trust  under  section  401  lai  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

HR  9285    An    act   for   the   relief  of   He'en- 
Ita  K    Stephenson. 

H  R  9445    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mis.-. 
Grace  Smith,  and  others;  and 

H  R  10242  An  act  to  amend  PrU.ite  iJiW 
86  339;  to  the  Committee  nn  the  Judiciary 
HR  1811  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance.  In  order  to 
permit  eligible  persons  thereunder  Ui  attend 
foreign  educational  Institutions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Lab<3r  and  Public  Welfare 

H  R  1070O  An  act  to  amend  the  Pe«rf 
Corps  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  F -relKio 
Relations 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE   DURINO 

MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr    Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous   consent.   statemenLs   dunne 

the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 

to  3  minutes. 


AMBASSADOR 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Min- 
nesota to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  PleniiJOtentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Spain. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nommation 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  noti"f  i 
forthwith 


LKGISIJVTIVE  SESSION 
Mr     M.\NSFIEIX>       Mr     President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  l.'gi.slaLive  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  le.sumed  the  considera'ion  of 
lo'^islativ  ■  business 


COMMITTEE  MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  MANsrisLD.  and  b\ 
unanimous  consent,  the  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  se.v^ion  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    b«foie 
the  Senate  the  foUowiut;  communication 
and  lettM-s,  which  were  n-ferred  as  indi- 
cated : 
K  .r  \i':  i-HMt-N  r    or    a    I.*Na    Co.nserv  mmn 
Find 
.\    r  iin  nani>  at;  'O    from    '\ie    Presuleot    of 
tl'.e    fnlt'jd    States     tr;insnilttlng   a    draft    uf 
prop.  «ed  legisliitlon  to  pro.ide  f  ■  t  the  pst<ib- 
lishment   of   a   Kind    conserv.itlon    fund,    and 
for    othpi    purposes    iwiih     in    arcon.p.ii.ylng 
paper  I      -.o   the    Committee    on    Interl.>r    'ind 
Iiisuhir   .'vfTairs 
Co.  .R'HN  '  Ti'N    ^n:i    [)i.\  ■■  •  ■  cMf  n  ;    "r   Kf;i)KR*i 

^N:l    St\Tt     I'F.'  -'.RWIS    REI.MING    IO    (J'TDooR 
KE     RE'TIoN 

-\  ;»''U'r  from  'he  S«-(-ret.»ry  of  thp  Inter'.. r 
tr,vri.=-ni;' tin(;  :i  draJ'  'f  proposed  leglsUiti.in 
to  proni  te  the  '-'^'irdinnMon  and  devt-lop- 
inent  ol  cfTertlve  Federiil  und  State  program.'* 
relating  to  outdixjr  re<re,ition  and  to  prf)- 
\ide  fin mrlal  us.-*lstance  to  the  States  for 
ou'd'-'T  re-reati'.n  p'.u.i'.uik;  .iml  for  other 
purp.'.se!  .with  ,tn  .in.-oinp.ii.'.  ing  p.iper  .  ,  to 
the  C.>ininlttee  on  In'erl'r  and  In.siilar 
AtT  ilrs 

Home 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presid-nt.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


OEKI.    E       BL  !I  IJING       p.  >R       H.)l    SINL.       A  .V  U 

Pin  \.n  i-  .A'.i.Ni  V 
A  letit-r  from  the  Adrninlstrato'-  (Veneral 
Services  Adrnlnlstration.  Wiahington.  DC 
transmlflng  a  draft  of  propo.sed  .e^jSsKit ion 
to  provide  an  office  building  f  t  the  Housing 
and  H.)ine  Finanrp  .\s;«T;rv  i*'.*h  irconipaiiv- 
ing  paiiorst  t.)  thp  C"oninil'fee  on  Pvihlic 
Work.s 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rico«d  the 
text  of  the  above-referred-to  reaolutlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

HE.SOITTION     BY     THE     MENS     Cl  UB     OF    PE1,H.^M 

Th*-  r.mni'.ttop  on  civic  affairs  Cf  the  Men's 
(•!uh  of  the  town  nf  Pelham  with  regard  m 
the  problem  of  railroad  transportation  from 
p<-lhun  to  the  city  of  New  York  respectfully 
submits  that  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
...mnuiter  triif  sportatlon  by  rail  from  Pel- 
ham  to  N.-W  York  IS  e.^.^entlal  to  the  char- 
•ter  ■■>:  the  t.y..u  of  Pelham  and  to  the 
noi'nt-.ai..  I-  'f  if  -erty  value.i  therein  and 
thf-refore  urges  the  Mens  Club  of  tne  town 
of  Pp. ham  to  ad  pt  the  following  resolu- 
tion 

H.so;i,(i  That  the  Mens  Club  of  the  town 
.  t  IVlham  r.  s|)ectfully  i)«tltlon  the  elected 
,.m>ials  of  the  villages.  Uiwn.  county.  State. 
and  Federal  Ciovernment  that  whereaa  In 
•  he  'I'lnlon  .f  the  members  of  this  club 
commuter  rail  transportation  In  the  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York  City,  particularly 
wi'h  re-pert  to  the  New  York.  New  Haven  & 
Hartf   rd  Railr.ad    must  be  maintained 

Therefore  the  Men's  Club  of  the  town  of 
IVlham  respectfully  urgea  upon  the  elected 
,,fflcials  ul  all  government  bodlea  having 
Jvirlidiction  that  practical  methods.  Includ- 
ing aMlstance  by  such  governmental  and 
municipal  b^xlles'  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  railroad  commuter  serv- 
ice, should  be  devised  promptly  and  that 
these  officials  should  act  expeditiously  to 
bring  al>out  such  result  In  conjunction  with 
effective  and  prompt  material  cooperation 
from  rallroHd  management  and  railroad 
labor    be  It  further 

RffoUrd  That  the  Men's  Club  extend  lU 
svipport  to  artlvliies  directed  toward  study- 
ing the  commuter  transportation  problem 
and  the  development  of  adequate  remedies 
thcrcf  >r  including  oxiperatlon  on  behalf  of 
the  Men  s  Club  of  Pelham  with  community 
rtud  if'ivtrnmental  bodies  In  adjacent  areas; 
oe  It  !  urther 

/;.  solved    That  copies  of  thU  resolution  be 
s<»nt    U)  the    President   of   the   United   States. 
the  Senators  fn^m  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
C  ii.fcfresKman    from    the    26th    Congressional 
District     the   O'lvernor   of    the   State   of   New 
Y.>rk.    the   senator   from    the   SOth   senatorial 
ilistrlcl.    the   aiisemb'.ymen    from   the   3d   and 
4th  assembly  districts  of  Westchester  County. 
'he  c  unty   'xecutive    the  supervisor  of   the 
o.wn    of   Pelh.im    and    the   mayors   of   North 
l'i-;h  an     Pe'h  on     md   Pelham   Manor 
Wi  I  i^M  H    Fko,5T   Jr  . 
rhjir'mn     Cn  tc   Affairs  CommUtee 


ul 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach.  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Depu^  Attorney  Genera!. 
vice  Byron  R.  White,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  If  tiiere  be 
no  rep>orts  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
btated. 


near    future    to    al 


MENS  CLUB  OF  PELHAM  URGES 
SUPPORT  FOR  NEW  HAVEN  RAIL- 
ROAD—RESOLUTION 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I 
recently  received  a  resolution  from  tlie 
Mens  Club  of  F'elham  N  Y  .  in  sup(X)rt 
of  eve-y  possible  effort  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  New  York.  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Because  many 
people  of  Pelham  commute  by  train  to 
New  York  City,  the  services  of  railroads, 
panticularly  the  New  Haven,  are  of  vital 
unfortance  I  share  the  ooncorn  of  the 
members  of  this  or-'ani/ation  aiui  hope 
that  iiction  will  be   forthcomini,'   in   tho 


REPORT   OF   A   COMMITTEE 

I  he  following   report  of  a  committee 
V  as  submitted 

By  Mr    EI.LENDER.  from  the  Committee  on 

.\Kr:cir.ture    and    Forestry,    without    amend- 
nic'.' 

S     faOfi     A  bill  to  nmend  section  204  of  the 
AKr..'i;tur,il  Act  of    19.>6  ( Rept    No.   1324) 


.ate    tl'.r    rip.nnc  a! 


piobl. 'IIS  of  the  N' w  Hivoi;  K.ii'rL.id. 


RKPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL     EMPLOYMENT      AND     PAY 

Mi  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  uf  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
l)enditures,  I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
F  bruary  1962  In  accordance  with  the 
pr.ictiee  of  several  years'  standing. 
I  a-k  unaniniuus  consent  to  have  the  re- 
j  ott  punted  in  the  Record,  together 
■A'i-h  a  statement  by  me 


lOCiZ 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and     statement    were     ordered     to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  nifR.M     Personno.    in    ExEcimvE    Branch. 

I-H!RV.ARV     1062    /ND    J.ANUARY    1962.    AND    PaY, 

.TrNi-ARY     1<>62    /ND    DfXfmbf.r    1961 

N..rF    \S  n  H   RFKFIINCETO   FFRSONAI    SERVICE 
KXI'l  S  DITIRE  nOfRES 

:•  siioulU  he  no'ed  that  the  latest  cxpendl- 
t  i-^c  fl.Mires  l.r  j.ersoniil  services  shown  In 
t.ihl*'  I  ol  this  re  n.rt  are  for  the  month  of 
J.uu.iry    1962    and    that    they    are    compared 


with  personal  service  expenditure  figures  for 
the  month  of  December  1961,  whereas  the 
latest  employment  figures  covered  in  this  re- 
port are  for  the  month  of  February  1962  and 
are  compared  with  the  month  of  January 
1962.  This  lag  In  personal  service  expendi- 
ture figures  is  necessary  in  order  that  actual 
expenditures  may  be  reported. 

Internal  reorganizations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  reflected  in  personnel 
figures  for  the  Department  published  and 
d<x;vimented  in  the  additional  rep>ort  of  this 
committee   on    "Federal   Personnel   and    Pay" 


for  January  1962  and  December  1961  (Com- 
mittee Print  No.  216  In  this  series) .  Changes 
In  pay  figure  reporting  following  these  in- 
ternal reorganizations  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  reflected  for  the  first  time  in 
this  additional  repwrt. 

PERSONNEL    AND    PAY    SUMMARY 

(See  table  I) 

Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  February  1962  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  is  summarized  a«  fol- 
lows : 


d\  lii.ir;  j.i  t>ii.iii]ii  111  (  \ci-utivc  brim'ti 


l':iyr<]ll  (in  thousands',  in  rxirunvc 
bninch 


Total  un.l  m  ijor  c  it.  t'ciirs 


In  Ki  hrii.'iry  '    In  Jiinuary 
iniinlHTi-.;     i     iiunilx-ri-il 


loUl  ' 

Atf<*n<ios  rirlii<i|v<  (.(  I 'tiMiiiiM  iil  nf  1  ii  f. 
i  '1  pirln..  lit  "1  1  I'  ft  i.-T 

il;^;!i    iIh    I    ii  li  •!  »1  ilc<         

<<vj|s|li    11. 1    I    n;Ii  .1  .-Iili .-       

Inlu^lr  I.I.  '  ii.j  l..\  II..  nt 

K..ri  ikTii  n.iiii.n.ih  .      


2.  43«),  W.S 


1,375.  any 
i,oeo,8w 


2.271,8.'« 
165,  010 
568,426 


160,620 


2.  42S.  f>91 

l,3fiS,  f.L's 
1,061J.063 


Inrri'asr  '  -*- 
(ir  (li'frrrist 


-t-^,  17 


-1-7.341 


In  Jaiiiiury 


$1.  J.V>.  yii 

Tin,  4»il 
•WJ,  4.'i»l 


In  npormbor    Incrojis*'  '  +  ) 
w;is  I    or  <lftTi';i.-r 


$1,216,613 


-f-$4(i.  Ln^h 


7a^023 
511.590 


-1-4(1,  Mill 


2,  '.'fi4.  h* 
IM.  4H.'. 


-1-7,662 

-I-.M5 

+  l,72b 


16«,  544 


+  76 


2^  817 


'29,092 


-3,275 


'  F'xclu-ivr  uf  [..riii^ii  n.itidiials  shown  in  the  last  liiii'  of  this  >iurnni;ir\ 


KcvistMl  on  hiisis  of  lator  mforrnalion. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on  Table  III  brealts  down  the  above  employ-  ment  figures  to  show  the  number  in  Indus- 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies.  ment   figures    to  show    the   number    outside  trial-type  activities  by  agencies. 

Table  II   break...   down  the   above   employ-  the  United  States  by  agencies.  Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 

mcnt  figures  to  snow  the  number  Inside  the  Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ-  cies  not  included  In  tables  I,  n,  HI,  and  IV 
United  States  by  i^encies. 

Tahi.k  I       ('(.fis.  Ixihitni  tahlf  of  Fedtrnl  personnel  rnsidr  and  outsidf  the  I'mtrd  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  Fehniani 
lytiJ,  and  rnmpanson  uith  January  l!*t!J.  and  pay  for  January  1IH!J,  and  compari!<on  with  December  1961 


w 
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I'crsijnnrl 


]'i>y  (In  tliousanilsi 


Klriiltivr  tlrimrt  inert  <    i  \(>i  |.I  1  K  (..irtimiil  of  l>ifc'ns«i: 
Acnciilliin 

(  Oniiiii  to  

Urallh.  KiliKMlii  n,  iiml  \S  i  Ifan 

Inl<  riur  .  

JllSlKT- 

l^ila>r 

iiist  oirice ^.\..~ 

Sliil.-  ••  >  . 

■In.L^iiry  .  

Fiftiinvf  (illu-c  nf  ||.    rn-MiliTit; 

W  hllr  Mi.lisi'  oti  t*  

Huniill  nf  IIm^   Hll'lprt  

C.Mincll  nf  Kcnnnllli    .XilvlscrS 

Kxi'ciili vi'  Miin^i  111  mill  (rrniin<ls  

Niilliiinil  .Airninulics  ;init  .'^[liwi'  Coiiiuil   

N.ill'in.il  S<(iint  •    Cniincil  

( illiii- nf  Kniirw'ii.cy    riunnini.'  

l'rr.-i.|<'iit  .-  <  'ninii.l^sinn  on  ('.iniimiKn  Costs _    . . . 

Iiiili  [N  nili-nl  .itiiiiif 

,Ai|vi-^>ry  I '.lI!lIn,^^lon  on  Inliri;nvcrnininliil  rclnlions. 

A  mrrlcan   li.illlr  M nniinii.nts  Cninnilssinn 

.AtoiiiU    Knrri:\   ( 'nniinisvinii  

Unai'l  of  <in\irn  irs  nf  ihc  Kiiliriil  Hi's«rvc  ."ystem 

Civil    \iriin  iiiMr  .  III.  iril  _      . .. 

Civil  S.i\uii    Cninr;  issmn 

('ivll  W  lir  Cflltr  inial  Cnllilllls>U)n 

•      Ciiiimii^^inii  nf  !■  iiir  Arl>.  . 

C.iinrMs^inn  mi  i'i\il  Kii'hi.-  

FiiMirl-Ii!  IK.II   I  .iliW  nf  \\  ii.vhiin;inil        

Kami  Cr.-.!il  A. I  I'liiiviratinn   _  

Kril.Tal  Aviailm    Ai'i  ih  y 

K(.(l<T.il  Cnal  \llic  S.if.ly   Hninl  nf  KcvifW^. 

Ic.li'ral  Cm  IT!  II  lU'liniiv  ( 'mill'  |v-.imi    

Kf'I'T  il  l>c|xisil  Infill  iiHi'  Cnr|«>r,iIion 

I'l-iliTnl  Ifoii'c  loan  Maiik  Mu.irO 

Ki'li-ral  ^Tarit(^I  <■  Coiiin  issmn 

Kriloral  Mi  .I',  iti  m  ain!  Cniu  ilia t  inn  ."^crvKT    

ffiliTal  I'nwi  r  (  oliioiis-iioii  ._  .    

r.    li  r  i!  Tr  ...l,.  (  on  i"  i.--inii  

I   .0  11' II  Cl  1 11! IS   v'tl  liii  I'll  I  Cnni  11:1--^ Inn    

1. 1111!.'    \.  o.iin   mc  <  ifllii.  

<  li'iii  r    i  s,  ,  V  ;  ,  .    \i|niliiMi  .it  ion 

'  ln\  n  ii'i  1  i.t   I't   iitiiit  (iMiii'        

Iloil-iiu'  ainI  Hi  ii.r  KiiiiriiT   Auriiis 

Iii'lian  Cl  'in IV  (  nmo  iv-imi  _ 

Int«-r'it,it<' Coii.t  .( Ill   CnniMiis'inii         

.I.ui  rv  M  a'livnn  M r  11 11 11 1,1 1  Ciinii:  wvimi 

\atlolial    Acrmi:  lltli^    iwi  .'^|)aii'  A  ijlli  Ilii'-IratlotI    

National  Cainttil  llmivmi;  AiilhnnU 

National  Capit:!  P'anninL' ConiiMisvinn        .._       

Nallniii!  Clint    1  'I  ranv[x)rt  itinii  .Aitii.  \     _ 
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7.14 
110 
31.1 
(46 
6S0 
47 
3.0.'<1 

692 

96 

•28S 

.1S3 

665 

43 

2,792 

62 
14 

27 

Ck) 

M 

4 

23?( 

1 

21 

I 

r " 

1                    3 

30.  72.'i 

Cl  siii; 

3(1,  (i!v''i 
6.  KWI 

40 

1,1.113 
3,  Ml 

(  13,  «W 
3,427 

1,:<09 
41R 

27 

I  J.  .v..'. 

'20 

12.  4(11 

2(1 

2,39s 

154 

7,  7S2 

21 

],c.32 

7,005 

16 

1,49U 

] 

777 

5 

142 

2,  39.^ 

3 

I 

20.  4.'>.'i 

19,  79s 

6.17" 

... 

13.  IS.1 

I           12,424 

761 

416 

420 

4 

1 

199 
39 

175 
36 

24 
3 

h6 

87 

SI 

il 

.14 

46 

P»'orrft.'-i 


$32,  ,534 


21 

1 


i 


t 


i 
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April  If 


I.     J  •         i  <t   '  '     f  i  'iiy  '''^  rji  rtilw*"  /T/'TT";r«  (hiring  rfjfrtiary 

T.BT.E  \    -Con^oHdalrd  lahl.  of  Federal  personnel  in.n^U  «'''^.'''^';''!f j';5/^?,;':\,,  ;i-;;:;:f;;;:;>n  ../*   I^rem^r  l'**U      Continued 

1'JS2,  and  comparison  vnth  January  V.'^f,  and  pay  for  J  inuary  !>'.,  arvl^^p^  ^^ . 


r»j  j!>  tliousauiU) 


I)pl)artiiu-nt,  or  igiTicy 


-i_ 


N.itioftal  ' '^JIiTj  f>f  Krt - 

S\iliou.u  I.ili>r  K.'.atioiis  boirfd 
V  ■fi.iii.i!  M.'.li.itinn  FioiT'I  — 
N  itional  ■^•■irnrf  Knnn'lstmn      .- 

iiut'lixir  I..-,  rintion  lic^nir.rs  K.-\i.-w  (  »vaj 

l',^'.^.'lrnr."rnrrrr.,tr:.^.-  on  >, iu.il  Kinploy-iunt  n,:[^,rtuDlty 

K  lilioi'l  !;■  lirrii.clit  llo;u-J -        -        

ll.'llfffotl  '.tJiin  llOiT'l  ■ 

-t    I.i*r   11.  ■■  -^-iwiy  l)f\.'ln|.ir.cnt  (  or(».rition 

.^,.,,r.t[r«  ,n!  KTrhnner  Conin-L'T'ion   ..-        

>«•'.<;■  tivf  -^'rvm-  Sy-ilfiii       

Siii;ill  RuMn<-<''  \'l:iilniitr.iti(iii 

STTHth^ion:   n  Intitutwin ' 

SiutM-i'r^.'n'i.  Oeor^m:Al-.hama.  an-1  rtortda  >>  .ter'st^dy  Com 

liiisslon --• 

jiubviTsr.t'  .\i'tivities  C'ontrul  iJoard 

T-ifU!  ("oiiiini-ssion  

Ta.x  Cniir'  of  the  i:iiitt-.l  .•^Utes 

Tenn.s.s«f  V  nllcy  Authority... 

Ti'ias  W  it^r  Study  r<>niriii.'vsii>n 

I'  S    Arms  fontroi  ind  1  )isarinaiut'ut  Ageucy... 

r  S.  lnfnrm.it;on  Aeencv.  --- 

Vftorars'  Ailmlnistntion  .  

Virgin  I.^iands  Corixjfitiim. 

T.>t*l   wiclinlum  I>«'i»u-nwnt  of  IVfensp 

Nft  eii.i.iu'<',  >'.vclii.lini;  n.-i.!vr!iii.-ii!  -(  1 '..kiiji' -- 

I'^iKirtiiMMit  o.  Ivfi'iise: 

offiiT  of  tho  -VcrrUiry  of  ppfr**- 

1  ii'i.nrt:iuii'  ol  the  Army. .      

Ifepttrtnii-nt  of  tho  Nivy..- — 

l>Hl»rt!iiont   >f  tlM>  \\T  Korcv 

I)^fiTi-»'  .\'<imic  Supixirt  Aiti'iic « 

I  vfcn,-**  t  '■j!iimiiiuc:itioii.<  .\^'t■lu  v 

lifffli*  I:itr,;;iriiir  A«r[n-\     ..      

l>*fc-ii;iP  -^uplily  A«Knc-> 

OfTlcf  of  Cr.  il  r>fffn.s«!.  

.    f  S    Court  of  Mihtirt  Appeals- 

Iiit^^rdi'inirHnentnl  !»(ti>.  llii< 

InterujlioiLii  nnlK.iry  luiiwties 

T  if;il,  1  i.;i  irfFTini' of  lL,'fiTi-a' 

Nit  ii'uT'i.^-.  l>rjmrti:;fnt  of  inftinv. 

I  ',r\u-\  t'til.  inclu.liri.. 

Net  miTi-.i-si-,  iiu-liidiiii;  I  >vi>iirtiiif! 


if  the  M  in-Jnii'   A  l.n.ii.ilmllun 


i  h -l-.r'i.iry  fljiuf  i:ichi.!fS  \J3  n-iv.u-n  on  thr  ' 

■'"'V':"'t!ru.!o'nw».-inrla.i.s  lS,liS  ,.■,■.,  ioyws  of  '  ^,o  V.'.-^i.y  ',,r  I  nternV;...,  .1  I  .eTvlotv- 
nie.'t  *s  ,.,n,i.ired  ».((>  U;.«2  m  J  inu>iry.  *.«1  '!...r  [••.•  1  >,.■■»  V  1  D  r^-if-s  ir.flu.l.- 
^,„o;o..-..s  *h~>  af  p»i.l  from  (Drruii  nirr.ai.irs  l,;~.Mt.'.l  hy  for.'V:i  .■  • .  ,Tnin.-ii^ 
.-1  *  lrii.st  f'i:i.l  for  thus  (.urvof*.  1  ti-"  Kcr>niar\  rikrure  uiriu'liis  ,i.  (Jt  ot  :«■«!  trust 
fund  ■■u.i.lo>.'»-s  *ii.l  Ihf  finuary  ft»;:ir.'  indiMlf-  !.  U-'. 


'  Ki'br-.iry  f^gun- 
;n  Jai.iiarv.  ttn.l  lti< 

»  In.^u  ;•■<  »-■•  •  '■  i 

•  Kxrtu-.v.-  ..;   ,»■! 

t  •  >n^  .--etar/.  >    K,;'  ' 


;,-j  iM  •■mi  ;.'>•■<•«  L.f  lhi>  I'.-.uv  Cori*  *«  toli>p«n<«l  with  411 


i:.;'.r'ii:itioii. 
'.r  i:i...;tir'-<!  ,'r  i::.  t! 
i:i'i  ;■  li    of  Ihc   L  ' 


I  m;..i;'.:i..  .'it  .J  llio  Air  Y»rt* 

l.r.M   li.u  ..^[I'la*  Ajtvmy  wkI  the  N.»- 


T  VHI  K    II  F-'lrr,ll    p> 


/,    '1.^   /   n.'.  '  Statr.1  >■■  !>l:,j>i  'v  the  fKCutiie  agencies  during  t'thrwiry   /  "■»,  and  com]>ari8on  vilh 

J.iH'.ary  VJ62 


l).-p:irtniciit  or  aj;>Tiry 


F-t.ru- 


Ktonifivp  Irpartmcnt-J  cxn  pt  I 'i  piUtment  W 

1  I'lVll.vl' 

VCT.i-uUuri'--         

I    udllUlT'V    '  .  

Uf*ltt..  KiluCiiliuii.  ami  Wtlf.kTi 

Irit«'rior - 

Uihof    . - 

\'i»\.  i^rfioe 

St.iU'  '  '    -   -.    - 

I  riiisury  

E;it-<uli\f  Ditioe  of  tlic  Irt^Kleut: 

While  il.xne  Offliv _ ■ 

Hureuii  of  IhP  HudKct 

('oiuicilot  KcoiKiiiiu-  A  iviST!  

h:  ii-i-iit.\  .■  VI,iri<iori    indiiroun!- 

N  il.onai  AiTon.iiitics  -inil  Siuici'  (.  auudl. 

\  .'.oii.i;  S«-Clir,ly  {'.iiiucil       „_.,. 

<  itlic'  of  KrntTL'fiicv  ri.innin? 

I'roi'ii'iil '^     ( '.iriiiin>-iiin     on     ( '  i!ii[«ii;n 

Indt'tx  n.lfnl   i»rviiiicv 

ASiMjry     (■ornirii^'-ion    on     !:i'>  t^ovitti- 

imrit.il  Helition-i 
\:nrr  i-.iii  Hittli-  Moiiiiiijents  loinnii.-eii-Hi 
V'.'ini.c  Kii'Tiy  ( 'i.niiiiissKiu 
lto.-ii  :   m' '  .OS.  r!ior-<  of  tlie  Fi'. 
t»\  -iriii  ... 

("ivil  Arr oii.iij'.o  liiKUd   

fn'il  StTV'v  f 'o[iirni<sii>n    

Civ.l  W  iS  'Viij.riri.il  Commission 
{'otmii.v>i">u  of  hint*  .\rL<_      

?••••  f.Mifiiot'-s  ,»t  i-n.l  of  table. 


k..s«rve 


90,  R13 

>,  iVi 

:\M!s  , 

-'Hi.  :vi 

Mi.  >*.i  ' 

S,U>4 

578,  a* 

9,926 

M.  k)6 

444 

iAO 

46 

74 

Ifi 

42 

474 

1.J 

J5  , 

'■^  "■> 

ens 

8(16 

3,S&3 

6 

6 

J  laii- 
iry 


90.  2»4 
.'7.  y.S3 
7i  S4J 
iJ.  '**^ 
JO.  ''iO 
3.UU7 

S7V,(KU 

9.830 

■«j.  \~i 

441 

43 

72 

10 

43 

47« 

14 


In- 
i-r.-A.-* 


579 

M*\ 

47' 
"'st' 

.133 

3 
4 
3 
2 


Ti- 
er'.  I.  V 


I>rp;irtment  or  ajriMiry 


Kebni- 

«ry 


Janii- 


In- 


T)e. 

rri'a.se 


15 

825 


llj 

-ti 



tta. 

7M 
3.821 

19" 

32 

6 

I  ..niii 
1  1.  !«.> 
!1  .111.- 
\Ur,l 
M.-.I.. 


,lll,.T«t.lXl»    I    ..IIIIIL,  V-.1.HI 

il  i ii^4ir.*jM"v  K  i.r  ;M.r  tli.>fi 
I,'..iii   lUnk   IUhu-'I 
111*,  i  "..rnnu?*^i.'n 

l.iMI    «il.l    Ciillt  ll.l!  ..HI    .-^fV- 


Independent  i. .  ■;  c  ,■  ■..ni-; 

Commi.isi.m  '>'i  cn,.  K.ifhL« 
F.xport-Inii«4^t  ituik  .►/  U  *.^i.iiii/1'hi  .   .. 
F»riu  rre.l.l  A  lin.n.^trHf.oii 
Fi-<l.-r,»l   ^  .  .^i.oii  A.I1.11I  y 
Fi'.l.rj!   C.-ki    .M.iif   ,>rtl»-iy    li<»»i- 1   .>(   U 

Vl.   A 

Kp'l.r  1 
Ke<l<T  I 
Ke<l>r  I 

F.-l.T  I 

K.-.l.'ri 

K-e 
y   '.1.  r  I,   r.  A  .-r  I   .11. 111., v.. .11    .. 

J..i|-ri;    1  r  I.I.-  (  ..iii:ii.vi..Hi 

Foreinn  (Uiiin  .~.<'t' ..  infii!  C.niini.<M.«fi 
f>eneral  Aiitxiiilu./  1  >  Ij.i' 

(icniTiil  -irrv.o's  A  l:iiin.-^lrHl.'>ii 

(iovtTiiiiKiit  I'r.iii.iiit  >  )|Ih>'  

llousinit  liii.l  ILiiiii'  h  .n.«iH 
Iiuli.in  ('!/». iii^  I  ,.iniii.<.si..i 
Int.'rst.ilf  Ci.iuai.  riT  Cm 
Jitn.'-s  M*.li.-*<>ii  \l.'ii,..r ..«. 
Nati.mtil   AeroiKiil.'-'   ■m  \ 

i.<t  ration..  

N*ti(>niil  Crtpilrtl  ll...i^.ii,'  \iiltMirity 


Ktft^ej 


in.-^i.M) 

.f\ 

~i..i.f    A. 

ijiiin 

\ 

N  il,,.ii.i. 
Nstionai 
N  itinniil 


.(..1,.; 
.1 


!• 


I  ..innr.-..sHin 
ii  ...M    Xkf.'n.  y 


tijiifi 

'  I  t..>'i  i  ..f   \rt 

I.HU.r  K.'i.-il  «>n-  lv.»ird  ... _. 

\|.-.l.  iti..ii   H.»i/.|  


Natiunai  f>cM-ii. 


h    .no. I  I 


ill 


flO 

^1.  ■.«( 


1  v^* 

1  »*t 
1,  M^ 

MS 

•t;.: 

HV7 

l.irjt 

yt 

4    ''..\^ 
t\,  H«o 

IJ.    VH.1 

."O 

2  fi^ 

I 

HI-'. 
'Ji 

>(7 

:nt 

l.H-M 


•ii7 

■.rt'. 

<J,.Ttt3 


I,M7 
I,  •27? 

1.  144 
10 

S.V5 

XUN 

l.(W)0  I 

W 

4.WM  ' 

30.  •«•.'  ' 

fi.  HS9  ' 

IJ, 'iU  ' 

Al  ' 

2,  .W*  ' 

1    ' 

I'l.  rH.^ 

4J0  ' 

.■^7   ' 
HI    I 
3(M 
l.WW 

i:n 

779 


4 

r, 

230 


4  I 

2I 
I 

21  ' 

1  I. 

...I 
ISO  ! 


W7 


ft 
1« 


12 

"i 


^ 


J9^;3 
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Table  \\.      Ftiiiul  /xr.so/i/ic/  inslile  the   United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencifs  during  February  1962,  and  cotnparison  vith 

January  1962 — Coiitimied 


Dcpiiiti  iciit  (ir  iipnncy 


Iiidi.I*>iiiltiit  :ipcn<li.<-   Colli  iiiiiol 

(iiit.liHir     KiKTf  ilimi     Iti'sourcis     KrvHW 

( 'i.iniiu.sMdii       .... 

I'liiijirnii  Cmial . 

i'rfM.lrnl's   Coinmissioii   on    Kijiiiil    Km- 

plovniiiil  Opi^irtiinit y. 

liiiilrl.ii.l  Hrtm-  lurit  Hoiinl 

Ki  nci'i.IUitioii  1  onr>l  

St     Lawn  IK  «•  S  awMy   1  Hvclopiiunt  Cor- 

|M.riition     .-- .- 

S..iiriii<.>  mid  1-  iilliincf  t'oniini.vsion 

S,  !..<  tivf  S«.rvi(..  Syvttiii      - 

.Sniiill  IUl^iiics.'-  \<inliIll.^tratlon  

Smittis.iniiin  In  lit  lit  ion -. 

S.|.liir>'  Home     - 

Sinitti    Ciiriilina.   («'i)r(.'ia.    Alal.ania,   and 

Kl<iridii  \V;itr-  Stii.ly  ConiiiiK^ion 

.'^iil.vir-ivf  An  viti<'.«  Control  Hounl   . 

'I'.irilT  ( '(iniiiiLoiiiii -- 

Tax  Court  of  tt  e  liiitiMi  .'^talt-s 

'Il  rirMf>.vi.  \iill.  y  Aiitliority  

Tciai"  Wairr  Stii'ly  Comniission 

IS      Arni..^    C  introl    un.l     I  )Lsiirnianicnt 

.\rrn.y  

r  -.^    Inform. itioii  Al'.  nry 


I 


Febru- 

Janu- 

In- 

De- 

ary 

ary 

(TPa.se 

crease 

41 

42 

1  1 

lf)« 

1."* 

1 

34 

33 

1 

2.  nil 

2,1  Hi 

l.'i 

nil 

203 

12 

l.'i!) 

154 

5 

1.2i<i 

1.210 

It, 

n,  an 

6,647 

i.s  ' 

2.  srn\ 

2.  KM 

42 

.  1 

I,  iti.'i 

1.1.52 

13 

1 

1,U31 

1,032 



1 

.W 

.5f. 

0 

1  1 

27 

27 

2H(» 

2f.« 

i 

I4M 

149 

1 

is,  2I'4) 

IS,  4'23 

itwi  1 

2K 

2S 

--  i 

74 

M 

11 

2.  WSl 

2.  97t; 

.) 



Dppartmtnt  or  agfncy 


Febru- 
ary 


Janu- 
ary 


lndt'i>eniient  a»;i'ndi"s — Continued  | 

Veterans'  .\dinini,';tralion.. :     175,932 


Total,  excludine  Department  of  Defense.  1.  314,  913 
Net  in<Teas<.,  excluding  Department  of     I 

1  )efeiLM' .-    - .-     


175,679 


In- 
crease 


2.53 


1,308,420 


De- 
crease 


,001    I       1.  IIIH 

I 
6.  49;* 


Department  of  lH.fen.--e 

(Jlliee  of  ttie  Se<retary  of  Deten.--e   

Department  of  t lie  .^rniy 

Department  of  the  .Navy 

iV'parlment  of  the  Air  Force.    

DefeiLM'  .\toinic  .'^iipiKirt  Apency 

Defen.'^'  Coinmuniealions  .\peiKy   

Defen.<<'  Intellipenee  .\^gency._ 

DcfeiLi^'  Supply  .\^ceney 

f)Uiee  of  Civil  Defeiis*' _ 

r.S   Court  of  .Military  .\pix'ab 

Interde[)artm.-ntal  aitivities 

International  military  a.ssLstaiKe 

Total,  Department  of  Defen.s*^ 

Net  mcreii.'-e.  Department  of  Defi-u.^' 

(irand  total,  iiuludinp  Department  of 
I  lefell.se  ..  - - 

Net  in(Te;».>-e.  mcludinj;  Depart  iiient  of 
!)efen.s<.  .    - 


1,738 

335,  4M 

327,  «ai 

279,  V2^ 

2,  057 

118 

154 

<  9.  4H7 

1,130 

39 

30 

41 


1,757 

335,  739 

327.818 

27^335 

2,050 

115 

107 

8.627 

1,117 

3>s 

34 

39 


19 
24. T 
1S7 


7 
3 

47 

hOO 

13 

1 


9.5<i,  946       955.776 


1,624   I 
1,  lfi9 


45  ^ 


2. 271,858    2,264.196       9, 23^.  1.  V-f 


7.  (W'.2 


T7;T;:;7:;T7i^.  m.  m.les  U-^M-mnen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  A.imimstration.  '  Fehruary  fipure  in.  hides  440  emplo.vees  of  the  l'e=K-e  Conxs  as  compan-d  witli*.yin 

.  Kehrukry  firur.  mrludes  2.:«v,  eiiiployee.  of  the  Apeney  for  International  Develop-       '^'."jl-^,;,,,,,^  ^_,„  ,„,,,, ,,  „,„,,,,,,,,  f,,,,,,  the  Deparfnent  of  the  Air  Force, 
nient  lis  loiiiiiareii  ,M|h  J..t.i-' in  Janii,ir.\  luwo..     1-  i      .  . 

Table  III.      Inlerul  p,,.,mml  outside  the   I'nited  Stat>s  twployed  by  the  exeruttr.   aymrir.-  during  February  1962,  and  comparison  rnth 

January  19f>J  


Dep.ii    111.  Ill  or  .ip.  nry 


Febru- 
ary 


Kxecutlve  d.p.irln  .  iitj    .  vnpt  l>e(.ailm.nl  of 
I  >efeli.s». 

.^pruiillure 

Coinmerei'  

lleiillh.  hUut^.lioii,  auJ  Wdtiin; 

Interior 

JllSllCl'    i 

I.;iU.r      k — 1 

post  {)fn<»...,...i 

.•~tale     >        . .    -- 

1'reii.viiry  

In.li  I«llilellt  .ipen    liSI 

.\mcru-.iii  Itat  le  .Monumeiit.s  Commission 

Atomic    Knerv'v  Commi^'iion  

Civil  Aeronanlicsi  Hoard   

Civil  St'rviif  Conilnission 

Feileral  Aviaton  Apency 

Ke.ieral  Comriiiiiii-ition-- Commission 
Federal  DeiK>Mt  Iilsuraiuf  CoriMiratlon  ... 
Forelpn  Cl.iiii  s  Settleineiit  Commission 
( iiiH'ral    \c<-oi  ntinp  OfVui' 
Heiier.il  S4.rvioi's  .\ilininistnilloii 
lloiisiiip  an.!  lloiTH    Kmaiice  .\piniy 
.National  Ai  ri  iiautu-s  aii.l  Spa(-<'  A.liniiii.- 
trillion 

National  ljit«.r  Kel.itions  Moar.l 

N.ilioii.il  Seieiici.  Foun.latlon       

I'aiiama  Caiiiil 
."^eleetive  >er\  ie«'  System 


1. 119' 
ti04    \ 

,52.5 

338 

S4 

1.  4011 

29,297 

ti(k5 

397 

31 

1 

•t 

9<v5 
3 


Jaiui- 
arv 


1.(178 

two 

.505 
526 
339 

82 

1,  4tr2 

29.  172 

,590 

403 

31 

I 
.. 

952 


lu- 
cre,i.se 


ly 


125 

1.' 


crea.s<- 


4 

4 

t.7 

t^ 

3 

3 

172 

lliJv 

13 

13 

Xi 

;« 

10 

7 

4.  4;i6 

14.3.^-1 

157 

1.57 

13 


D.  pill  tin.  hi  or  apeney 


Indepciuient  ;ipencies     Continued 

Small  Business  .\dministratioii 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Teniies.s«'e  Valley  .\uthority 

IS.  Information  .Agency - 

Vet<raiis'  -Aiiministration 

\  Hpiii  Islands  Coriwration 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net   increase,  excludinp   Deiiartment  of 

Di'f.-n.'^.. 

Department  of  Defeti.^e: 

OffuT  of  the  S<'cretary  of  l)efen.s<^ 

Department  of  the  .Army.. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

I  )efense  Communication!^  .Agency -   - 

Interdeiiartinenlal  activities 

International  military  as,sistanw     


Febru- 
ary 


42 
10 

7 
8,031 
l,ir2f> 
1,  190 


Janu- 
ary 


In- 


De- 


crease      crease 


61,056 


39 
11 

6 
8.033 
1,(»37 

685 


3 
.... 

ea5 


60.208 


879 


11 

31 


848 


Total.  Department  of  Defen.se 

Net  decreas*'.  Department  of  Defei 


46 
.51,989 
23,793 

■28,  no 

6 
1 
9 


103.954 


44 

52,006 

23,690 

28.531 

6 

1 

9 


104,287 


2    - 
103  1. 


17 
421 


ia5 


43s 


333 


(Irand  total,  including   Department  of  | 

l),fen.s<.    i     16.5,010 

Net    increas*',  iiicluding   Department  of  i 

Defense. - 

i 


164,  495 


9S4 


4i.'t 


51.^ 


1  K.  I.ruarv  ligiir  ■  liicUi.les  12,7..<..  emiiloyecs  of  the  Agency  for  International  l)eyeln,H  I.     n 

meiit   a.  n.fnparel   «ith    12,rK'.<i  in  .lanuary      Th.-s,'   AID   figures  inclu<le  employ.Ms       Jai.iiaiy 
who  are   pal. I   from   fimipn  nirreiicies  deposite.l   by   foreign  governments  in  a  trus 
fun.l    l..r    Ihi^    pir;H>s»       The     K.l.ruary    tipun.    liiehides    3,324    of    the.s<.    trust    fund 
l.I!iplo\.e>  ,111.1  Ih.    J.1I1U..1>    fipUle  lllclU.le^  3,332, 


i,^rv  fiLMir.  includes  47  employ...-^  of  the  I'eair  Coriis  as  compilred  with  Hi  m 


T^H■  V  IV        lndu.s„,un>.p!o„,s  of  the  Federal  C.overuuuu,  ,u.,de  and  oulsnt,  tin    InXulSiale,  nnpUn.d  by  the  executive  ayencu.  d.nn, 

February  L'*t;j.  and  ronipnnson  uith  January  19h£ 


Delia  tlinuit  01  agency 


Fxecutivr  dei.artmcirts   (extvpt    I>opartn)ent 

of  1 ).  f.  11.^ 

A "r  11  ■Hit lire.. 

( ■oiiimerOP... 

l'i.-.(  dllii-i.    J 

I  r.'ii>-iiry     ..J 

Ili.l.  [leiiili  n!  a;'el,ries" 

.\toniir  F.ii't;  y  Coiiimi^^ioii 

KimI.  ral  .AMa  ion  .AL'eiK  y   .        

(il  iier.il  SerVKTv  A.|miiil--Ira!  loll 

lioseriiiiienl   I'liiitiiii-  Odiiv 

Nalional  Aer..naiiiiis  .md  Spai»'  -Adniini.s. 

iralion -   -      -  • 

r  mama  Cm  il  -    -, 

-t     I,i«ri.n(.«    .<eaw  ly    Develoinneiit   (  or- 

IHir.ilion -■■ 

■]  iinies..^-e  \i..!ley  Authority ■ 

\  iriMii  fvlan.ls  CorixTation -- 

Toi.il. .  \ilii.lin?  Dipartnieiit  of  Defense 


Febru- 
ary 


Janu- 
ary 


3.  9(K)  ! 

5.  4S3  ■ 
8.  104 

2.56  i 
5,1.50  I 

I 
247 
1 ,  S75 
l,70»i 

tl,  8«i2 

20.  4.55 
7.511 

126 

1  5.  .m) 

1,  190 


78,  '225 


3.907 

.5.  45<i 
8,  HI 

5,  T.55 

246 
1.8M 
1.674 

6,  8S<I 

19.  7<tS 

7,  46C. 

126 

15,  .542 
.585 


lll- 

creas.- 


creaM- 


Deiiuitmeiit  or  apency 


7 

37 

"'5 


0.1/    .. 

45  I 


1H2 


,121   I     1.371   : 
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Indi  ixndrnt  apencies— Continued 

.Net   iiicrea.'-c,  (xclu'linp    Departnii  lit  of 
Defeiis*'      - 

Deiiartment  of  Defeiisi- 

Depariment  of  the  Army 

Insi.je  the  rnite.i  Stated.      

(.)ut-ide  the  I'liited  Slutis. 

I)i-|.aitmelit  of  the  .Navy: 

In-^j.lr  th,-  roiii-d  Stati";        

Outsi.le  the  Cniled  Stale,-      

I  ).|.arlment  of  the  .Air  Force- 

liiM.le  the  rnite.i  Stales   

outside  the  Cnit.'d  States. 

Total.  Department  of  Def.iis.'    ..    . 
Nil  iiuiea,s<..  Departna  ni  of  11   fi  iiM- 
iiiaii.l  total.  iv.clil.iiTi"  1  >i  ;  ai'm.  nt 

of  I  )efeii>H'.    - 

Nil  iiicrea.si..  mrUidnu-  1  i.|'ai!  n.eii! 

of  Defeiisi. 


Febru- 
ary 


Janu- 
ary 


In- 
creu.s*' 


De- 
crea<i' 


1.104 


'  139.  85(» 
>  4,  4.50 

!  139.981 

2  4.  456 

131 
ti 

■2fi».770 
4.54 

204.  903 
4.59 

i;« 

1.3;i,209 

I.  46S 

i;i8,319 
1,4.59 

489, 577 

890 
9 

4>tO.'201 

899 
6'. 

'4 

275 

5'Vs,  426 

,5f-6.  698 

2,270 

542 

1,728 

I  Subject  ton'\  isioii 


.'   Kr\|v..l  01;  b;i-l-  of  later  i'  f-inraTloi- 


I 
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•        ,  f  n  /  W  <?    nn^iri  oversea.*    exdudfd  from  (ahlrs  I  through  I\    of  th^n  rrpnrt,  wW   tervtren  , 

Foreign  natwnaU  u-orUng  und.r   l^.  ''^%27aZ'[u"igr^  gov'rrnmrnl.,  or  brcau.e  of  the  nature  of  th.n  work  or  the  noi, 
.  U  conLracUaL  agreement  belwt-en  the  i  '''^'t'.^f.iTlZ'J'.J.  „.„h  J..nuary  19*12 


April  ^ 

vhotr   tervirai  art 

rre 


Air  ynrcr 


tr*ll<in 


\ll-ltr  lli:»-  - 

1  .iii,k1.» 

I   retf       

Kngland 

Kruni*. . 

Oerinany 

<ir«»c* 

(tri><-nland 

Iipan — 

Kori-ii. 

Moriic<"0 

Neth«rUui<ls. 

N  orwiiy 

S,iii'll  Arabia 
TTlni'lad 


I  R«.viae<i  on  basis  of  Uitor  InJormatlon. 

STATiMEjrr  BY  Senator  Byrd  or  Virginia 
ExecutJve  agencies  of  the  Kederai  Oovern- 
menc  reported  civilian  empioymenr,  m  the 
month  of  February  totaling  2.436  868  This 
waa  a  net  Increase  of  8.m  comp^u-ed  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding  month 

of  January. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exec- 
uUve  agencies  of  the  Federal  G"vernment. 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1962.  NAhich  bog.in 
July    I.    1961,    follows: 


f,.«iTM  ,-..finnAls  w.^'kliii:  f i)r  US  aBenolM  number  m  J.inwArv  w;m  169.544  A  breulc- 
ove's'is  durlnl  Jebru.lo'  who  wer"^  not  down  of  this  emploj-ment  for  Pebru.ry  fol- 
c. Hinted  In  the  usu.il  personnel  reporu     The      lows 


1«SI 


iy»>-' 


Mouth 


July  

A  ./list 

( irti>b*r 

NoVimiiSt 
'.  'refill Nt 
I  iiiritwv      . . 
K-brLiary.-. 


KiiM'ioynwnti  Inencw 


:r 


) 


2.  435. 804  I 
.'.  H.V07> 
A  4/7.  Jlti 
■2.  IJri.  6»1   I 

.'.  ir,  :"■' 

•.'.  4.*).  'JW 
J.  4  JJ*.  Irt»l      . 


DcCIUM 


16.700 
fl.274      ... 

17. mi 

■.',474 

\U1S  I 

...1  6.711 

2.307 

8,177  ! 


ToUl  Federal  employment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  February  was  1.375,- 
9>69  an  increase  of  7.341  compared  with  the 
Januciry  total  of  1,368.628  Total  clvlU.in 
employment  in  the  military  agencies  In  Feb- 
ruary was  11)60.899.  an  increai.e  ^,1  8.36  as 
comp.\red  with    1.060  063  in  January 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  l.TJger  increases 
were  Treasury  Department  with  4  148.  N.i- 
lional  .Aeronautics  and  Space  .■\dminlstralU)n 
wUh  657,  Virgin  Isl.ands  C'orp«>rall>)n  with 
605.  Agriculture  Department  with  598  and 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare with  505.  The  largest  decrease  wa.s  re- 
ported by  the  Post  Office  Department  with 
827 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  larger  in- 
creases la  civilian  emplnyment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  with 
860  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
with  270  The  larger  decreases  were  reported 
by  the  Department,  of  the  Army  with  2H2  and 
the   Department  of   the   Navy   with   84 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment increased  7,662  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  Increased  515 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  February  totaled  568.426,  an  lucre  ise  of 
1,728. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certir.ed  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  C'lin- 
mlttee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures. 

rORKICN     NATIONALS 

The  ur.al  of  2.436.868  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  Committee  by  Feder  tl  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
p.oyed  In  US  Cr<:>vernment  activities  abroad. 
Out   in   addition   to   these    there  were    169,020 


.KiLstr  ilia 

('Aniula 

I  p  l-'    

KiiKUiiiU . 

Kr.ifii'*' — 

(^•Tm.iny 

'  ir»^Tilnri'l     _. 

liprni      

K'<r>-n    .... 

Morwro     

NethrTlan<l»  . 

Norway      

Saii'H  Ar»f>la. 
TrtT>»<I«l    

Total 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills   were   introducrd,    road    the   first 
time.   and.   by   unaniniuu^  consent,   the 
.second    time,    and    referred    as    follows 
By   Mr    GRVENINti    i  for   himself,   Mr 
^^^v^z     Mr     McitsB    Mr     Dworshak 
Mr    BfcNNKiT    Mr    Cws  >.n     Mr    M<  - 
f.EK,   Mr    I,.  N'.      r   H.i*,i.:     Mr-*    Nsr- 
BERGKR,  Mr    Mj5,-s    Mr    UARrirrr,  and 

Mr     HirKEYI 

S  3107  A  iJilI  to  establish  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior a  Board  of  Public  I-ands  Appeals,  and 
fur  other  purposes,  to  the  C.»nmiiitee  on  In- 
terior and  In.sular  AlT.ilrs 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  ORireNiNC  when 
he  intr-xluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  .i  sep.irate  heading  i 

Bv    Mr     YARBOROUOH 

S  31U8  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  title  38.  United  S'a'es  Code,  relating  to 
aut*)mf)biles   for  disabled   veterans,    and 

S.  3109.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  au- 
thorize husplt.d  and  medical  care  for  peace- 
time veterans  sufTerUig  from  nonconipensa- 
ble  service-connected  disabilities,  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By    Mr     EASTLAND 

S  3110  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yeung  Sing 
Ll  and  Shee  Lum  LI;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    EASTTAND   I  by   request!  ' 

S  3111  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Haeusserman.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dl.-;..rv 

Bv   Mr    ANDERSON    i  by   request) 

S  J112  A  bill  t.>  add  cert„iin  laJids  to  the 
Pike    National    Forest    In    Colorado    and    the 


C.irsnn  National  Ft^rent  and  th«  Santa  Pe 
National  Forest  In  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purp<.se6,  Ui  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Atlalrs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  AWDEasoN  when 
he  introduced  the  aixjve  bill.  wMch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

Bv    Mr     GORE    (for    himself    and    Mr 

Kf.rM'VER  I 

S  31  13    A  bill  to  waive  section  142.  of  title 
■:8    United  States  Ct<de.   with  respect  to  the 
U  s    District   C'fMirt  for   the   Eastern   District 
nt    Tennewiee    holding    court    at    Wlncheeter, 
Ter.n  .    to  the  CommlKee  on   the   Judiciary, 
By  Mr   CARLSON 
S  3114    A    bill   to    authorlae    the   Sec-retary 
of   the   .\TTr.y  to  pay   fair    value   for   Improve- 
im  n'.s   l.icaied  on    the  railroad   rights-of-way 
owind    by    bona    fide    lessees    or    permittees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    BARTLE'IT 
S  3115     A  bill  to  authorize  the  admittance 
of  the  vessel.  City  of  Sew  Orlrnnt,  to   Amer- 
ican recrl.stry  and  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
vessel    in    the   c  j.iatwise    trade,    to   the    Com- 
nmtee  on  Cunimene 

(See  the  remarks  cf  Mr  Bartt-FTT  when  he 
introduced  t!ie  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der   a   separate   heading  ) 

By   Mr    .«AITONbTALL 
s  3116    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    U.    8^t. 
BenJ.iiuin  A    c  .iiunl.  US.  Army;  to  the  Com- 
nuit<-e  in  the  Jtul!cl.-\ry. 

By    Mr     ANDERSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
jAticsoN.  and  Mr.  tinjJKMi: 
S  3117    A    bill    to    promote    the    coordina- 
tion   and    devt'..  pmeiit    of    effective    Federal 
and  State  prt.>grams  relating   to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and   to   pru\lde    financial    assistance 
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to  tha  States  for  outdoor  recrefttlon  planning, 

and  for  other  pvirpoaea;  and 

S  3118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  a  land  conaervatlon  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Andekson  when 
he  Introduced  the  atoove  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S  3119.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system  for  services  performed  out- 
side of  the  United  States  by  U.8.  citizen*  In 
the  employ  of  certain  International  organi- 
zations; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  renoarks  of  Mr.  Httmphxet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  bea<llng.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION— PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARING  ON  REVENUE  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  by  request, 
submitted  the  following  concurrent  res- 
olution (8.  Con.  Res.  68) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

itesolt>ed.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Coounlttee  on  Finance  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1. 000  additional  copies  each  of  part  one 
and  aU  subsequent  parte  of  hearings  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1963.  held  by  that  commtt- 
u-t  during   the   Eighty-seventh  Congress. 


A  BILL  TO  CREATE  A  BOARD  OF 
PUBLIC  LANDS  APPEALS  IN  THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ChavezI,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSsl.  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  DwoRSHAic],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  BsMNrrr],  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cawnoh].  the 
senior  Senator  frwn  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McOeiI.  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waU  [Mr.  Long],  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkuberceb],  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  [Mm.  Moss],  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  frran 
Alaska  [Mr.  BAiTLrn],  and  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hicket], 
I  Introduce,  and  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  establish  In  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a 
Board  of  Public  Lands  Appeals. 

In  order  to  give  other  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  Join  in  sponsoring  this 
measure.  I  ask  unanimous  conamt  that 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  that  It  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  April  10. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record  and  held  at  thie 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 

A  1  oeWa 

The  bill  (S.  3107)  to  establish  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  Board  of  Public 
Lands  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  GauEMiifo  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  seeks  to  provide  for  an  objective  re- 
view of  decisions  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Geological  Survey 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It 
would  establish  directly  in  the  OflBce  of 
the  Secretary  a  Board  of  Public  Lands 
Appeals,  consisting  of  three  persons. 
This  Board,  or  sldilled  hearing  examiners 
employed  by  the  Board,  would  hear  ap- 
peals from  decisions  rendered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  concerning 
the  uses  or  claims  to  public  lands  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Appellants  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  either  be- 
fore a  member  of  the  Board  or  before  a 
hearing  examiner  employed  by  the 
Board.  The  hearing  would  be  held  at 
a  location  convenient  to  the  appellant. 
The  Board's  activities  would  be  gov- 
erned by  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  would  be  in  accord  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  Final  decisions  of  the  Board  would 
be  appealable  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  the  land 
involved  Is  situated. 

While  provision  is  made  in  the  bill 
to  have  the  Board's  decisions  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Board  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  any  inequitable,  unjust,  or 
unintended  application  of  the  law,  so 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  rem- 
edy the  regulations  issued. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  having  a 
large  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — not  only  far  more, 
actually,  than  that  in  any  other  State, 
but  also  far  more  percentagewise — I 
realize  that  the  actions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  Geological 
Survey,  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, concerning  the  uses  of  or  claims  to 
such  lands,  vitally  affect  many  of  the 
citizens  of  my  State. 

The  many  letters  of  complaint  from 
Alaskans,  which  I  have  received  over  the 
years,  concerning  arbitrary  Eu;tion  by 
officials  of  these  two  Federal  bureaus 
indicate  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  procedures  to  Insure  an  objective  re- 
view of  the  decisions  made. 

The  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  use  and  disposition  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  interpreted  and  applied 
uniformly  and  equitably. 

•nils  can  be  accomplished  only  If  the 
initial  decision  is  subject  to  objective 
administrative  review,  with  ultimate  re- 
course to  the  courts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
public  lands,  and  has  been  instructed 
by  the  Congress  to  permit  their  use  for 
certain  purposes,  and  their  disposition 
under  certain  conditions. 

Those  conditions  have  been  imple- 
mented by  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Their  adminis- 
tration in  the  first  instance  has  been 
delegated  to  the  various  land  ofBces  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  through- 
out the  Natioa  Appeals  from  local  de- 
cisions are  appealable  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  here 
in  Washington;  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  action  and  the 
location  of  the  land.  There  is  no  right 
to  a  hearing;  and.  so  far  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  api>eals  is  concerned,  he  can- 
not afford  the  costs  involved  in  such  a 
hearing  here  in  Washington. 

From  the  decision  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Managemait.  a  fur- 
ther appeal  lies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Intericnr.  These  ap- 
F>eals  are  handled  by  a  special  branch 
in  the  OfBce  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment. Here,  again,  there  is  no  right 
to  a  hearing,  and  no  practical  machin- 
ery to  bring  the  hearing  to  the  place 
where  the  person  who  appeals  lives. 

Lack  of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
is  but  one  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  performs  his  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  and  dlqxjsition  of  the 
public  lands. 

My  second — and  equally  serious — ob- 
jection to  these  operations  is  that  there 
is  no  sharp  division  between  the  admin- 
istrative power  and  the  quasi-Judicial 
power  thus  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Both  the  Associate  Solicitor  responsi- 
ble for  providing  legal  advice  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  As- 
sistant Solicitor  responsible  for  advising 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are 
responsible  directly  to  the  Solicitor. 

Thus,  the  attorney  advising  on  the 
initial  decision  and  the  attorney  advis- 
ing on  the  appeal  are  responsible  to, 
and  act  under,  the  direction  of  the  same 
individual,  the  Solicitor. 

An  individual  appealing  an  adverse 
ruling  must  argue  to  an  assistant  solici- 
tor, who  is  only  a  branch  chief,  that  an 
individual  standing  higher  In  the  bu- 
reaucratic scale — an  associate  solicitor 
and  a  division  chief — was  incorrect  in 
his  legal  decision.  That  is  certainly  a 
most  difficult  case  to  argue.  These  two 
functions  should  be  divided. 

This  is  not  the  only  Federal  program 
in  which  this  problem  arises.  It  was 
one  of  the  reasons  fbr  the  enactment  ot 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  which, 
however,  exempted  actions  dealing  with 
the  public  lands. 

Such  a  procedure  is,  however,  as  much 
needed  for  public-land  use  and  disposi- 
tion as  In  the  performance  of  many  other 
f  imctlons  of  the  executive  branch. 

An  objective.  Impartial  board  along 
the  lines  of  the  one  which  we  propose  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  could  be 
established  by  administrative  action. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  although 
I  have  repeatedly  in-ged  him  to  do  so,  has 
not  seen  fit  to  act. 

However,  a  board  along  the  same 
lines  has  been  fimctionlng  for  many 
years  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It  was  established 
by  administrative  action  with  respect  to 
the  oid-SLge  survivors  and  disability  pro- 
gram under  title  H  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.     Surely  a  decision  as  to  entitlement 
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under  that  program  is  not  necessarily 
more  or  less  important  than  a  decision  as 
to  whether  a  homesteader  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  or  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  an  applicant  for  an  oil 
lease  has  similarly  complied,  or  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  an  applicant  for  a 
grazing  permit  is  entitled  to  it.  A  re- 
buffed and  frxistrated  applicant  for  any 
of  these  public  benefits  should  be  entitled 
to  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal  which  has  in 
no  way— either  directly  or  indirectly- 
participated  in  the  Initial  decision,  or 
which  can  have  its  decision  on  appeal  in- 
fluenced by  the  maker  of  the  original 
decision. 

Those  who  seek,  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  law.  to  use  or  obtain 
public  lands  should  not  be  treated   as 
though    they    were    trying    to    deprive 
the  Federal  Government  of  something. 
The  Congress  has  stated  that  the  public 
lands  may  be  used  for  certain  purposes 
or  may  be  disposed  of  under  certain  con- 
ditions.   An  applicant  who  complies  with 
the  conditions  laid  down  should  have  his 
application     granted.        Applicants     in 
Alaska,    applicants    in    Oregon,    appli- 
cants   in    Wyoming,    or    applicants    in 
any  of  the  other  public  land  States  are 
entitled  to  have  those  conditions  inter- 
preted uniformly  and  applied  objectively 
I  hope  early  hearings  on  my  bill  will 
be  held,  so  that  this  much-needed  ad- 
ministrative  machinery   can    be    estab- 
lished at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
Exhibit    1 
S    3107 
A  bill  to  establish  In  the  OfBce  uf  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of   the   Interior  a 
Board   of    Public    Lands    Appeals     and    for 
other   purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astembled  That  there 
U  hereby  established  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Secretary'  i  a  Board 
of  Public  Lands  Appeals  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Board"),  under  the  administrative  cun- 
trol  and  supervision  of  a  Chairman 

S«c.  2.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chair- 
man and  two  swsoclate  members  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  and  such  other  professional, 
administrative,  clerical,  and  stenographic 
personnel  as  are  necessary  in  conducting 
hearings  and  considering  and  disposing  of 
appeals  properly  before  the  Board 

Sec  3  Members  of  the  Board  (including 
the  Chairman)  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  receive  cumF>ensatlon  at  the 

annual  rate  of  % — 

Sbc.  4  Any  final  decision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  or  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
cerning the  uses  of  or  claims  to  public  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  may  be  appealed  '.o  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Board  shall  hear  and  determine 
such  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
Pinal  decislona  on  such  appeals,  after  giving; 
the  appellant  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
at  a  location  convenient  to  the  appellant, 
shall  be  made  by  .vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
Board  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  record 

Sec  5  An  appeal  under  this  Act  may  be 
flied  with  the  Secretary  only  by  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  other  or- 
ganization or  a  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof!  materially  affected  by  the  appealed 
decision 


Sec  6  The  Secretary  shall  establish  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  Board  s  pro- 
cedures and  activities,  which  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Pr<jcedure  Act  (5  U  S  C 
1001    1011  I 

Sec  7  Hcarinns  may  be  held  befc^re  the 
entire  Btjard  or  beft>re  a  slnKle  member 
thereof  or  before  an  employee  of  the  Board 
designated  by  the  Chairman  tu  conduct  such 
hearings. 

SBC  8  The  Board  shall  be  bound  In  Its 
declslon.s  by  the  applicable  re^uUtlMns  ussued 
by  the  Secretary  Proiided  That  if  the 
Board  finds  that,  as  applied  to  a  particular 
case  or  group  of  cases,  the  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  would  lead  U)  an  in- 
equitable, unjust,  or  unintended  application 
of  the  law  It  shall  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary appropriate  and  legally  Ju.stirlable 
changes  in  such  rek'Ulatlon.s  and  shall  delay 
Its  decisions  (jn  affected  ap[>eals  until  the 
Secretary  h^vs  considered  the  changes  sug- 
gested and  has  made  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  U>  promulKatp  such  chaniifs  in  the 
regulation 

Sec  9  Appeals  from  final  d«^i.sii  ais  i.f  tbe 
Board  shall  be  to  the  United  States  Court  i>f 
Ap(ieais  tor  the  circuit  in  wtil.'h  the  l.uid 
involved    is    situated 


AUDITION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
CERTAIN  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN 
NEW  MEXICO  AND  COLORADO 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  by 
request,  *  introduce  for  appropnatt- 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  add  certain 
uacts  of  publicly  owned  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  national  fore.sl.s  m  New 
Mexico  and  m  Colorado 

The  text  of  thus  measure  was  draftt-d 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
was  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  by  the  able  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Hon  OrviUe  L  Freeman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Secretary  Free- 
man's letter  transmitting  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  .settinR  forth  in  detail 
just  what  lands  and  national  forests  are 
involved,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 

Mr  President,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
lands,  totalini^  some  223.000  acres  in  the 
two  States,  which  would  tn-  added  to  our 
national  forest  system,  already  are  in 
public  ownership  They  are  adjacent  to 
or  adjoin  the  forests  to  which  they  would 
be  added,  and  now  are  prot*^cted  and 
managed  m  conjunction  with  those  for- 
ests As  pointed  out  by  Secretary  Free- 
man, their  inclusion  in  them  would 
simplify  administration  and  make  ac- 
counting and  other  managerial  details 
easier  and  more  effective 

The  measure  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  appear 
a  step  forward  in  the  conservation  and 
development  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
natural  resources,  our  forest  lands 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  S.  3112'  to  add  certain  lands 
to  the  Pike  National  Forest  in  Colorado 
and  the  Carson  National  Forest  and  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest  m  New  Mexico, 
introduced  by  Mr  Anderson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Anderson 
IS  as  follows; 

Depaetment  or  AcaicuLTUEE, 
Wanhtngton.  DC  .  March  26.  1962 
Hon   Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
Prrsxdrnt  of  the  Sfiatf 

Deae  Mr  Peesident  There  is  enclosed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft 
bill.  To  add  certain  lands  to  the  Pike  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Colorado  and  the  Carson 
National  Forest  and  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
p()se.s 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  en- 
,icted 

Ihe  prf)p<)8ed  legislation  would  encompa-M 
wlthm  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Pike 
National  Forest  In  Colorado  about  18,100 
acres  and  within  the  Carson  and  Santa  Fe 
National  Forests  in  New  Mexico  about  249  700 
acrt's  Ihcse  uresis  are  now  within  land- 
uMlization  projects  which  for  many  years 
have  been  adnuinstered  by  this  Department 
for  l.ind  c<nservallon  and  land  utilization 
pursuant  u<  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
F  irm  len.int  Act  of  July  22  1937,  as  amended 
.7  use  lOlu  1012  1  and  In  part  for  forest 
.iiul  r mge  research  purpose* 

The  re< ommended  bill  would  give  national- 
forest   status   U>  about  223,000  acres  of  Fed- 
eral lands  within  the  described  areas     These 
Federal   lands  adjoin   or  are  adjacent   to  the 
national     forests    to    which     they    would     be 
add^-d   and   nf)w   are  protected  and   managed 
m  Conjunction  with  them      A  portion  of  the 
land    In   Colorado   additionally   constitutes   a 
p.irt  of    the   Manltou   Experimental   Forest     a 
K' 'rest    Service  research   area   which   also   in- 
.udr.s  ne.irby  Pike  National  Forest   lands 
Ihp   bill   would   add   to   the   Pike   National 
Forest    parts    of    the    Fountain    Creek    land- 
utillZHtlon    project    and    two    small    parcels 
aggregating    about    84    acres    presently    used 
:<>r  forest  and  range  research      It  would  add 
'.I     the     Carson     National     Forest    the    Taiw 
land-utilizatlon     project    and     the     easterly 
portion  of  the  Sebastian  Martin  grant  which 
is  a  part  of  the  northern  New  Mexico  grant 
land    land-utlllzatlon    project      Areas    to    be 
added   tn  the   Santa   Fe   National   Forest   are 
the  Ojo  de  San   Jose  grant   land-utlllzatlon 
project    the  Juan  de  Oabaldon  grant   land- 
uttUzaiton  project,  the  Pulvadera  grant,  and 
the    part    of     the    Juan    Jcwe    Lobato    grant 
i*nich    iies   south    of   the   Rio   Chama    River 
Ihe    two    areas    last    noted    are   parts   of    the 
northern    New   Mexico   grant    land    land-utl- 
llzatlon project 

The  lands  to  be  added  to  the  Pike  National 
Forest  are  similar  In  their  resources  to  lands 
already  in  the  forest,  and  are  In  the  head- 
waters of  the  South  Platte  River  They  are 
well  suited  to  multiple-use  management  for 
watershed,  timt>er  forage  and  wildlife  pur- 
poses, and  some  of  them  have  material  values 
for  public  recreation  Some  currently  form 
a  [lart  of  the  Manltou  experimental  forest 
The  lands  to  be  added  to  the  Carson  and 
Santa  Fe  National  Forests  lie  In  the  lipper 
Rio  Grande  watershed.  Careful  protection 
and  management  to  restore  and  maintain 
adetjuate  vegetative  cover  Is  efsentlal  to 
reduce  soil  erosion  and  enhance  watershed 
capacity  They  present  the  same  multlple- 
nfc  management  problems  and  opportunities 
as  do  the  nearby  national  forests  and  cur- 
rently are  managed  In  conjunction  there- 
with 

All  of  the  lands  with  which  the  draft  bill 
deals  have  been  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  since  about  1938.  except  those  In  the 
northern  New  Mexico  grant  land  project 
which  were  assigned  to  It  for  management 
111  1954 

In  eight  States,  mainly  In  the  eastern 
United  States  some  380,000  acres  of  land- 
utlllzatlon  project  lands  suitable  for  na- 
tional-forest purposes  recently  have  been 
given     national-forest    status    by    Executive 


orders.  81nc«  the  addition  of  lands  to  na- 
Uonal  foreate  in  Colonulo  axul  New  liaxkio  ia 

restricted  by  the  Umltatlozu  of  the  act  of 
June  3S.  1810  (36  8Ut.  847.  848)  and  the 
act  of  June  IS,  1936  (44  Stat.  745).  the  addi- 
tion of  the  lands  corered  In  the  draft  bill 
c.in  be  accomplished  only  by  act  of  Ck)ngresa. 

Inclusion  of  these  lands  in  the  national- 
forest  system  would  simplify  administration. 
Accounting  and  other  managerial  details 
would  be  made  easier  and  management  gen- 
erally made  more  effective. 

A  principal  use  of  these  lands  is  the  graz- 
ing of  domestic  livestock  by  local  people. 
Administration  of  this  as  well  as  other  uses 
has  been  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  poUdcs  applied  to  the  national  forests. 
Giving  national-forest  stattu  to  theee  lands 
will  have  no  material  effect  upon  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  grazing  and  other  uses  are 
permitted  on  them.  The  grazing  permittees 
and  other  users  can  be  assured  that  the 
addition  of  these  lands  to  the  national  for- 
ests will  not  adversely  affect  them. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  wouJd  not 
Affect  the  status  of  non-Federal  lands  in  the 
areas,  and  would  not  add  to  the  acreage  at 
Federal  lands.  Local  governmenu  would 
continue  to  receive  25  percent  of  the  receipts 
from  the  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  public 
schools  and  public  roads. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The   Bureau  at  the  Budget   advise*  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
thU  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of   the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Osviixe  L    Pkeemak. 

Secretary 


ADMITTANCE  OF  VESSEL  "CITY  OP 
NEW  ORLEANS"  TO  AMERICAN 
REGISTRY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorise  the  transfer  to 
the  D.S.  flag  with  coastwise  privileges  a 
vessel  presently  under  Liber ian  registry. 
The  vessel  is  a  fast  rail  car  ferry  of  the 
most  modem  design  built  in  Japan  in 
1959.    She  is  presently  laid  up  in  Florida. 

I  have  always  been  a  stanch  sup- 
porter and  defender  of  our  coastwise 
laws  against  the  intrusion  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, either  by  service  or  by  transfer.  The 
vessel  which  is  the  subject  of  this  bill, 
however,  in  my  Judgment,  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  Alaska  and  to  the  defense 
of  this  country. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  the  C?a- 
nadian  railroads  have  announced  a  plan 
whereby  Alaska-bound  shipments  origi- 
nating in  the  Midwest  will  traverse  the 
continent  by  Canadian  railroad  and  then 
from  Prince  Rupert  to  Alaska  via  for- 
eign-flag vessel.  This  Canadian  pro- 
posal holds  out  the  hope  to  Alaskans  of 
improved  service  and  more  important 
reduced  costs.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  depriving  American 
railroads  and  American  steamship  com- 
panies of  much  needed  traffic  and  rev- 
enue. 

If  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is 
successfully  enacted,  the  vessel  will  be 
purchased  by  an  American  company  and 
put  into  trade  between  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Alaska.  She  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  modem  vessel  of  her  kind  and  will 
be  able  to  take  rail  cars  directly  from 
American  railroads  and  carry  them  in- 
tact to  Alaska.  ■ 


Such  a  step  will  give  to  Alaskans 
American  service  at  reduced  cost  and 
will  not  contribute  to  the  unemployment 
or  the  loss  of  revenues  in  our  country 
that  would  be  occasioned  by  Canada 
dominating  this  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  mistak- 
ing my  primary  concern  that  Alaskans 
should  enjoy  reduced  freight  costs,  but  as 
I  said  earlier,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  If  this  bill 
is  successfully  enacted,  it  would  provide 
not  only  a  new  lower  cost  for  service  but 
also  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  ^ade  and  economic  welfare  of 
Alaska. 

It  will  have  the  further  advantage  of 
providing  an  on-the-spot  demonstration 
and  a  yardstick  for  evaluating  the  advan- 
tages of  this  type  of  unitized  transporta- 
tion. It  will  provide,  in  my  Judgment, 
therefore,  a  new  form  of  transportation, 
an  uplift  to  our  defense  capabilities,  and 
we  fervently  hope  a  reduction  in  the 
freight  costs  that  all  Alaskans  bear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3115)  to  authorize  the  ad- 
mittance of  the  vessel.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans, to  American  registry  and  to  permit 
the  use  of  such  vessel  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  PROGRAM  FOR  OUTDOOR  REC- 
REATION FAdLITIES 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Millr] — 
Senate  Members  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission — I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  the 
two  bills  which  have  today  been  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  implement  major 
parts  of  the  Commission's  report. 

I  ask  that  the  bills  remain  on  the 
clerk's  desk  for  1  week  to  permit  any 
Senators  who  desire  to  do  so  to  Join  as 
cospoDsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Bir.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  those  of  us  who  served 
with  the  Commission  during  its  3 -year 
study  of  our  outdoor  recreation  resources 
that  President  Kennedy.  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Udall,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stahr, 
and  others  Involved  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  have  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and,  in  the  60  days  since 
the  Commission  reported,  made  real 
progress  toward  putting  into  effect  some 
of  the  major  recommendations  of  that 
very  fine,  bipartisan  group. 

I  wish  to  underline  the  bipartisan  na- 
ture of  this  whole  effort.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  author  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Commission  bill  in  1957. 
Senators  from  both  parties  joined  me  in 
that  authorship,  including  Senators 
Murray,  Watkins,  Kuchel.  Carroll.  Bar- 
rett, Allott,  Mundt.  Morse,  Neuberger, 
and    Goldwater.     A    Democratic    Con- 


gress passed  the  bill  in  1958.  Repub- 
lican President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
signed  it  and  appointed  the  seven  public 
members  of  the  Oommteion.  including 
Chairman  Laurance  Rockefdler.  who 
served  with  four  Senaton  and  four  Rep- 
resentatives— two  from  each  party  from 
each  House.  When  President  Kennedy 
was  inaugurated.  I  suggested  to  him  that 
he  keep  the  public  members  appointed 
by  his  predecessor,  and  that  was  done. 
And  now  a  Democratic  administration 
is  implementing  the  Commission's  report 
with  New  Frontier  vigor,  and.  if  I  may 
say  it  with  a  kindly  and  even  affectionate 
meaning,  with  Old  Guard  support 

Several  major  steps  toward  carrying 
ou  the  report  already  have  been  taken 
administratively. 

The  Review  Commission  found  that 
water  is  a  key  element  In  recreation. 
People  like  to  swim  in  it,  fish  in  it.  and 
to  boat  and  ski  on  it.  Other  people, 
who  have  no  desire  to  get  wet.  nonethe- 
less like  to  camp,  to  picnic,  to  walk, 
and  just  to  sit  and  meditate  beside  a  body 
of  water.  The  CommissioQ  recommended 
that  we  realize  the  full  recreational 
potential  of  all-Federal  reservoirs  by 
acquiring  contiguous  land  and  by  operat- 
ing the  lakes  to  serve  recreational  pur- 
poses to  the  fullest  feasible  extent. 

The  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Army, 
who  preside  over  the  major  construction 
agencies  involved,  a  month  ago  an- 
nounced agreement  on  policies  to  assure 
optimum  development  of  recreationid 
oi^^ortunities  at  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Reclamation  dams. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has.  in 
the  administration's  agricultural  pro- 
posals, requested  authority  he  needs  to 
assure  that  small  reservoirs  developed 
under  the  Small  Watersheds  Act,  will 
provide  mayimnm  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  C(umnission  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  Bureau  ol  Rec- 
reation in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  administer  programs  of  aid 
to  States  in  recreation  planning  and 
land  acquisition,  to  provide  the  States 
with  guidance  and  leadership,  to  encour- 
age the  co(Mtlination  of  the  programs  and 
policies  of  the  20  Federal  agencies  which 
have  some  involvement  in  recreation, 
and  to  develop  and  maintain  a  national 
recreation  plan  embodying  the  separate 
plans  of  the  States  and  Federal  depart- 
ments. ^ 

With  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  has  estab- 
lished such  a  Bureau  of  Recreation.  He 
has  transferred  to  It  existing  functions 
and  authorities  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  Is  requesting  Congress,  through 
the  bills  I  have  just  presented,  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  authorities  needed 
for  the  Bureau  to  f tmctton  as  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Cwnmis- 
sion  recommended. 

In  establishing  the  new  Bureau  of 
Recreation  in  the  Interior  Department, 
Secretary  Udall  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  have  achieved  a  meas- 
ure of  cooperation  between  rival  de- 
partments which  some  critics  believed 
Impossible. 
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The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commlaslon  debated  for  some 
time  about  recommendin«  the  creation 
of  the  Bureau  of  RecreaUon  in  the  In- 
terior Department.  There  were  advo- 
cates of  an  independent  agency.  They 
felt  that  an  independent  bureau  could 
achieve  greater  cooperation  from  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved But  the  Commission  concluded 
that  it  did  not  want  to  contribute  to 
the  multiplication  of  Independent  agen- 
'  cies  and  for  that  and  other  reasons, 
recommended  that  the  Bureau  be  in  the 
Interior  Department. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has.  m 
my  Judgment,  made  a  splendid  selec- 
tion of  a  Director  for  the  new  Bureau- 
Edward  C.  Crafts,  a  capable  and  ener- 
geUc  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  a  highly  respected  career  man 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Mr. 
Crafts  will  take  to  the  new  Bureau  of 
Recreation  not  only  the  assurance  of 
great  leadership,  but  also  an  assurance 
of  cooperation  among  units  of  govern- 
ment long  regarded  as  implacable  rivals 
in  the  recreation  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  announce- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Crafts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Udall  Establishm  Buutau  or  Ot.Ti>ooB 
Recreation  in  Interioe  Depabtment 
Carrying  out  President  Kennedy's  Instruc- 
tlonB  regarding  the  coordination  of  Federal 
outdoor  recreation  programs.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  today  signed 
an  order  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  in  the  Department 

President  Kennedy  has  announced  that  Dr 
Edward  C  Crafts,  of  Chevy  Chase.  Md  .  Is 
being  appointed  EMrector  of  the  new  Bureau 
Dr.  Crafts,  a  career  Pederal  employee.  Is  now 
serving  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Conmilsslon  recommended  the  creation  of 
the  Bureau  In  Its  January  31  report,  and 
President  Kennedy  In  his  special  message  on 
conservation,  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
March  1,  said  the  recommendation  would  be 
adopted. 

In  the  message,  President  Kennedy  said 
"This  Bureau  will  carry  out  the  planning 
functions  already  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  will  administer  the 
program  of  Pederal  assistance  to  State  agen- 
cies This  new  Bureau  will  serve  as  the  focal 
point  within  the  Pederal  Government  for 
the  many  activities  related  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation " 

In  the  same  message,  the  President  called 
for  legislation  to  establish  a  program  of 
matching  grants  for  the  development  of  State 
plans  for  outdoor  recreation 

Dr  Crafts  Is  a  forester  with  29  years  of 
Pederal  service.  A  native  of  Illinois,  he 
attended  Dartmouth  College  and  holds  B  F 
lii»  .  and  Ph.  D  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  His  career  began  In  forest  and 
range  research  for  the  forest  service  in 
Utah.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  forest 
economics  research  In  California 

Dxirlng  World  War  II,  he  moved  to  Wash- 
ington to  become  coordinator  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice projects  In  timber  requirements  and  sup- 
plies for  the  War  Production  Board.  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  other  defense 
agencies      Later  he  became  direi  tor  of  forest 


economics  research  activities  of  the  Forest 

Service 

since  1960.  he  has  been  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  In  charge  of  long-range 
program  development,  legislation,  and  con- 
gressional relations  He  has  also  been  on 
loan  from  the  Forest  Service,  serving  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of    Agriculture    for    Federal-State    rela- 

t^'o"»  .-  ... 

Dr  CrafU  Is  author  of  a  number  of  arti- 
cles research,  and  technical  notes,  and  di- 
rected the  5-year  review  of  timber  resources 
In  the  United  States  published  In  1958  as 
•Timber    Resources    for    America's    Future 

He  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  m 
1960  He  IS  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters  and  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association.  Cosmos  Club. 
Sigma   XI.    Phi   Kappa   Phi.   Phi   Sigma,   and 

Sigma  Phi  TOM, 

In  1949  he  waa  adviser  to  the  U  S  aeie- 
gate  to  the  Third  World  Forestry  Congress 
sponsored  by  the  FAO  at  Helsinki.  Finland, 
and  m  1960  served  as  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Program  Committee  for  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress  at  Seattle,  Wash 

Dr  Crafts  Is  married  and  has  a  son  who 
Is  a  geologist,  and  a  daughter  n.iw  .studviuK 
at   the   University  of   Michigan 

In  recommending  a  new  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  the  Outdo<ir  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission— a  blue-ribbon 
Commission  composed  of  outstanding  con- 
servationists   and     Members    of     Congres-s 

said 

"There  are  now  more  than  20  Federal 
agencies  with  programs  involving  .lome  as- 
pect of  outdoor  recreation  A  similar  multi- 
plicity is  found  among  State  agencies. 
While  the  programs  of  these  agencies  are 
generally  well  planned  In  themselves,  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  overall  development 
of  outdoor  recreation  throughout  the 
Nation 

"There  is  at  present  no  focal  point  for 
coordination  of  recreation  policy,  planning, 
programs,  or  management  Overall  respon- 
sibility for  initiating  and  guiding  a  national 
effort  In  outdoor  recreation  has  never  been 
explicitly  assigned  After  consideration  of 
all  possibilities,  the  recommendation  for  a 
new  bureau  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Is  made  as  the  moet  likely  Uj  be 
.accepted  " 

Secretary  Udall  created  the  new  Bureau 
under  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No  3  approved  by  the 
82d  Congress  in  1950 

Besides  adminls'ering  the  current  State 
cooperative  services  under  1936  legislation 
and  the  proposed  State  assistance  program 
on  which  legislation  will  so<jn  be  submitted, 
the  new  Bureau  will  assist  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  his  Federal  outdoor  recreation 
coordination  responsibilities,  sponsor  and 
conduct  recreation  research,  conduct  recrea- 
tion resource  surveys,  develop  a  nationwide 
recreation  plan,  and  disseminate  outdoor 
recreation  information 

Secretary  Udall  said  a  nucleus  organiza- 
tion Is  being  formed  and  a  number  of  the 
functions  of  the  Park  Services  Division  of 
Recreation  Resource  Planning  are  being 
transferred  to  the  new  Bureau  The  new 
Bureau  will  coordinate  recreational  plan- 
ning rather  than  carry  out  land-manage- 
ment  functions  of  existing  agencies 


Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Pre.sident,  the 
two  bills  which  I  hav  sent  to  the  desk 
are.  first,  a  bill  to  clothe  the  new  Bureau 
of  Recreation  with  the  leyi.slative  direc- 
tive.s  and  authority  it  will  need  to  pro- 
mote effective  State  and  Federal  recrea- 
tion programs,  including  a  program  of 
financial  aid  to  the  States  in  outdoor 
recreation  planning;  and,  .second,  to 
establi.sh    a    national    land    conservation 


fund  which  will  permit  the  acceleration 
of  Federal  acquisition  of  necessary  lands 
for  park,  recreation,  forest  and  certain 
f\sh  and  wildlife  purposes,  including 
lands  around  Federal  reservoir  projects. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  two  measures  and  their 

text 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
introducing  the  land  conservation  fund 
measure,  I  want  to  repeat  a  little  fact 
of  history  which  I  do  not  believe  can  be 
repeated  too  often.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated many  times  in  our  experience 
that  we  can  obtain  desirable  things — 
the  things  we  need— in  this  country  at 
different  price  levels. 

If  we  provide  them  early,  they  can  be 
provided  quite  cheaply.  If  we  wait  until 
there  are  competing  demands  for  them, 
the  price  Is  high 

We  cited  examples  of  this  in  the  re- 
port on  the  wilderness  bill. 

In  1935.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  Ickes  got  a  report  on  the  avail- 
ability of  seashore  recreation  areas  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government 
acquire  about  10  percent  of  all  those 
coasts — 400  miles  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $12  million  A  dozen  separate  areas 
from  Maine  to  Corpus  Christl,  Tex.,  was 
involved  Only  one  was  acquired — the 
Capo  Hatteras  Seashore  Recreation  area 
It  was  actually  acquired  because  of  a  pri- 
vate Kift  of  $818,000  from  the  Mellon 
Foundation,  which  was  matched  by  the 
SUte  of  North  Carolina,  the  area  pur- 
chased, and  given  to  the  Government. 

The  other  areas  have  risen  from  800 
to  3,600  percent  and  more  In  value.  Some 
are  highly  developed.  All  except  a  part 
of  one  of  that  original  12  areas — Padre 
Island  off  Texas — appears  now  to  be 
priced  beyond  reach  for  public  access. 

We  didn  t  acquire  early,  when  the  need 
was  first  apparent,  so  the  price  for  sea- 
shore areas  has  gone  up.  It  will  go  up 
more  if  we  do  not  acquire  needed  shore- 
lines now. 

Last  year  we  made  provision  for  the 
acquisition  of  more  than  $100  million 
in  wet  lands  which  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain even  a  sporting  chance  for  our 
hunters  to  bag  a  duck  or  a  goose  or  two 
in  the  fall  hunting  seasons. 

The  swamps  and  marshes  all  once  be- 
longed to  the  Government.  If  .someone 
a  century  ago  could  have  foreseen  the 
migratory  wildfowl  situation  today.  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  set  aside 
swamps  and  wet  lands  without  cost  to  the 
Government  The  price  has  advanced 
steadily  ever  since 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  has  attempted  to 
look  ahead,  not  a  century,  but  just  four 
decades,  to  our  outdoor  recreation  needs 
in  the  year  2000,  and  determine  what 
we  should  be  doing  now  to  meet  require- 
ment's a  relatively  few  years  ahead. 

The  Commission's  projection  of  a 
till  refold  increa.se  In  outdoor  recreation 
activity  occasions  four  decades  from  now 
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has  been  subjected  to  only  one  criti- 
cism— that  It  Is  too  oonaenratlve. 

It  is  conservative  compared  to  other 
projections.  As  such.  It  is  an  excellent 
index  or  inventory  of  minimimi  outdoor 
recreation  resources  the  country  is  going 
to  have  to  acquire  by  the  year  2000,  and 
It  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  meet 
those  requirements  now,  before  the  price 
goes  up. 

We  can  still  meet  some  of  the  need 
from  the  public  lands,  without  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  held  hearings  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  on  a  magnificent 
canyonlands  area  of  300,000  to  1  million 
acres  in  southeastern  Utah  still  in  public 
ownership  which  will  make  an  outstand- 
ing national  park.  The  shorelines  bill, 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  pending  with 
the  Hoiise,  provides  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  make  a  survey  of  the  national  for- 
estlands  for  desirable  waterfront  recrea- 
tion areas  and  they  should  locate  many, 
for  the  forests  have  more  than  10,000 
lakes,  80,000  miles  of  streams,  and  some 
seashore.  Some  lands  are  going  to  have 
to  be  bought.  Unfortunately,  our  public 
lands  are  mostly  in  the  West  and  recrea- 
tion needs  are  greatest  in  the  congested 
eastern  areas.  The  price  for  some  of 
the  seashore  areas,  like  the  Cape  Cod 
seashore  area  this  Congress  has  already 
authorized,  are  going  to  be  pretty  high. 
They  will  be  much  higher  later  on. 

There  is  going  to  be  considerable  ex- 
pense involved  in  meeting  outdoor  rec- 
reation requirements  even  now.  The 
faster  we  move,  however,  the  more  eco- 
nomically the  job  can  be  done  and  the 
more  assiirance  there  is  that  the  needs 
will  be  met  at  all.  Many  desirable  areas 
are  already  developed  and  priced  beyond 
reach.  California  is  paying  as  high  as 
$7  million  a  mile  for  seashore  now. 

The  cost  factor  is  a  major  reason  why 
I  am  gratified  by  the  unity,  cooperation 
between  party  members,  between  agen- 
cies of  Goveriunent,  and  between  State, 
local  and  Pederal  Governments  in  mov- 
ing ahead  with  an  outdoor  recreation 
program, 

I  congratulate  the  administration  on 
its  prompt  response  to  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission 
report,  and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  cooperation. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee expects  to  consider  measures 
bearing  on  a  recreation  program  just  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  so  the  legisla* 
tive  branch  can  match  the  promptness 
of  the  executive  branch. 

KXHIBIT    1 

Short  Analysis  t*  Outdoor  Recreation  Rr- 
BCtTRCKS   Biixs 

1  A  bill  to  pre  ■mote  the  coordination  and 
development  of  tjffectlve  Pederal  and  State 
progranu  relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  outdoor  reci-eatlon  planning,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Title  I  gives  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
certain  authority  for  research,  coordination 
and  planning  of  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
f;rams  substantially  as  recommended  by  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Rasowcee  Re'view  Com- 
mission. These  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Title  II  authcirlzes  appropriation  of  »60 
million  for  grant*  to  States  for  6-year  pro- 


grama  to  develop  oomprehenslTe  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plans. 

a.  A  bill  to  establish  a  land  conservation 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  general,  the  bUl  provides  special  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  accelerating  Federal 
acquisition  of  lands  for  park,  recreation, 
forest,  and  certain  fish  and  wUdllfe  pur- 
poses, including  additional  lands  around 
Federal  reservoir  projects. 

The  four  revenue  sources  assigned  to  the 
program  are: 

- 1 .  Proceeds  from  new  recreation  user 
charges  established  by  the  President  at  all 
Federal  recreation  areas. 

2.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral ncnmllltary  lands. 

3.  The  2-cent-a-gallon  tax  on  gasoline 
and  motor  fuels  used  In  boats,  now  refund- 
able; 

4.  The  proceeds  from  an  annual  Federal 
tax  on  the  use  of  recreation  boats  of  %& 
for  boats  14  to  16  feet,  and  $2  for  each  addi- 
tional foot  in  length. 

These  revenues  will  be  deposited  in  a  sepa- 
rate Treasury  account.  The  President  will 
transfer  part  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  help  offset  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing additional  lands  at  Federal  reservoirs 
for  public  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  The  balance  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  land  conservation  fund. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  8-year  advance  ap- 
propriation of  $500  million  to  the  land  con- 
servation fund.  Any  sums  so  advanced  to- 
gether with  revenues  transferred  to  the 
fund  may  be  appropriated  for  land  acquisi- 
tion for  parlu  and  recreation  areas,  national 
forests,  and  special  refuges  to  preserve  spe- 
cies of  fish  and  wildlife  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. After  8  years,  at  least  50  percent 
of  revenues  to  the  fund  wUl  be  used  to  re- 
pay advance  appropriations. 

S.  3117 
A  bill  to  promote  the  coordination  and  de- 
velopment of  effective  Federal  and  State 
programs  relating  to  outdoor  recreation, 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  outdoor  recreation  planning,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the 
Ck>iigress  finds  and  declares  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  Nation  requires  that  all 
American  people  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations shall  be  assured  the  availability 
and  accessibility  of  such  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as  are 
necessary  and  desirable  for  the  physical, 
^iritual,  cultural,  recreational,  and  scien- 
tific benefits  which  such  outdoor  recreation 
resources  provide;  and  that  timely  and  co- 
ordinated action  is  required  by  all  levels  of 
government  on  a  nationwide  basis  to  con- 
serve, develop,  and  utilize  such  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  pec^le. 

Sbc.  a.  As  used  in  this  Act  except  as  the 
context  otherwise  may  require — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  terms  "State"  and  "United  States" 
iqiclude  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

(c)  The  twm  "outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources" means  land,  waters,  and  associated 
resources  In  the  United  States,  and  interests 
therein.  Improvements  thereon,  and  access 
thereto.  Including  areas  of  historic  signifi- 
cance and  such  forests,  range  lands,  wet- 
lands, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  natural 
resources  as  may  serve  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses, which  provide,  or  may  in  the  future 
provide,  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. The  term  "outdoor  recreation"  means 
the  use  and  enJo3nnent  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources. 
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njMHnnQ 

Sec.  101.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
after  consultation  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  concerned, 
to: 

(a)  Prepare  and  maintain  a  continuing 
Inventory  and  evaluation  of  the  outdoor 
recreation  needs  and  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Prepare  a  system  for  classification  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources. 

(c)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  their  political  subdlvtsions  with  respect 
to  programs  relating  to  outdoor  recreation. 

(d)  Encoxirage  interstate  and  regional 
cooperation  in  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

(e)  Sponsor  and  engage  in  research  relat- 
ing to  outdoor  recreation,  directly,  or  by 
contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agreements 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
8648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  629) 
when  in  his  judgment  such  payments  are 
necessary  to  facilitate  such  research. 

(f)  Formulate  and  keep  current  an  Inte- 
grated nationwide  outdoor  recreation  plan 
which  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
plans  of  Federal  agencies.  States,  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  shall  set  forth  the 
current  and  foreseeable  availability  of  out- 
door recreation  resources  and  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  public  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment thereof,  and  shall  Identify  critical 
outdoor  recreation  problems  and  propose 
steps  for  their  solution.  Identifying  desirable 
actions  to  be  taken  at  each  level  of  govern- 
ment and  by  private  interests.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years  on  such  plan  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress.  When  the 
plan  Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  oc^les  of  the  report 
to  the  Ghsvernors  of  the  several  States. 

(g)  Undertake  such  studies  and  assemble 
and  publish  such  information  concerning 
outdoor  recreation,  either  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  dissem- 
inate such  information  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  32 In  of  Title  39, 
United  States  Code. 

(h)  Establish  education  and  interpreta- 
tion programs  in  cooperation  with  educa- 
tional institutions  in  order  to  assist  and  en- 
courage public  use  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources. 

(1)  Request  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  for  (1)  such  information,  data  and 
reports,  and  (2)  such  advice  and  assistance, 
as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title;  and  any  department 
or  agency  which  furnishes  such  advice  or 
assistance  may  expend  its  own  funds  for 
such  purposes,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment from  the  Secretary  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency. 

Skc.  102.  The  ccMnplete  files  and  records  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  or  before  September  1,  1962. 

TITLE    n PLANKING    GRANTS    TO     STATES 

SBC.  201.  To  assist  the  States  In  meeting 
their  primary  responsibilities  to  provide 
outdoor  recreation  opportimlties  to  the  pop- 
ulations they  serve  and  to  encourage  com- 
prehensive planning  by  the  States,  In  coop- 
eration with  their  political  subdivisions,  for 
effective  outdoor  recreation  resource  pro- 
grams, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  grants  to  States 
to  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  com- 
prehensive statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plans,  including  the  cost  of  training  per- 
sonnel for  recreation  planning  and  adminis- 
trative responsibilities.  Moneys  appropriated 
hereimder  ahall  be  available  untU  expended 
for  payment   to  the  States  to  assist  each 
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State  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years  In  a  planning  program  approved  by 
the  3«retary.  In  accordance  with  aecUon 
208.   oommcnclng   not    Uter    than   June   30, 

1904. 

amc  a02.  The  lum  authorlxed  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  301  shall  be  appor- 
uoned  among  the  several  State*  a«  foUows 
( 1 1  one-flfth  ahaU  be  divided  equally  among 
the  several  States;  and  (2)  three-flfths  shaU 
be  apportioned  In  the  prop<^>rtlon  which  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
maining one-fifth  of  such  sum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  to  States,  without  apportion- 
ment as  hereinabove  provided.  In  such 
amounts  as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  for  out- 
d'X/r  recreation  planning. 

S«c  203.  (a)  In  determining  the  adequacy 
of  any  planning  program  submitted  by  a 
State  for  approval  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  whether  such  program— 
( 1 1  Designates  a  State  agency  \  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  to  admin- 
ister the  planning  program. 

(2  I  Provides  for  preparing  and  keeping  up 
to  date  a  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plan  for  assuring  the  availability 
and  accessibility  of  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources to  Its  inhabltanU  In  accord.ince  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  plan  shall 
take  Into  account  relevant  Federal  resourcee 
and  programs  and  shall  be  coordinated  with 
any  local,  metropolitan.  State  or  regional 
comprehensive  plans.  Including  those  pre- 
pared with  the  aid  of  planning  grants  un- 
der section  701  of  the  Houslnt?  Act  of  19d4. 
as  amended  (40  USC  461).  and  it  may  con- 
sist entirely  or  In  part  of  components  .f  a.i\ 
interstate  plan  developed  in  CMiper.uion  with 
agencies  cf  another  State  or  .states 

i3i  bets  forth  the  procedures  t  >  be  fol- 
lowed in  carrying  out  such  planning  pro- 
gram, with  adequate  provision  for  coor- 
dinauon  with  all  Federal.  State  and  l(j<-al 
agencies  having  responsibilities  in  such  fields 
|4)  Provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  SecreUuTf 
from  time  to  time  may  require  Uj  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title. 

(5)  Provides  such  accounting,  budgeting 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  fur  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  progrnm.  and  prnides 
that,  upon  request  of  prnper'.y  authorl/.ed 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  accounting 
and  other  fiscal  records  pertaining  to  such 
administration  will  be  made  available  for 
Inspection   by  such   representatives 

(b)  Upon  approval  r.f  the  State  planning 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  tn  such 
State  from  appropriation."!  available  there- 
for up  to  75  percent  of  the  first  year's  cost  of 
such  State  program:  not  m  >re  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  second  year's  c<-<ttt  of  such  pro- 
gram: and  not  more  than  33  perf-ent  of  the 
annu.U  cost  of  such  pr  gram  durlni?  each  of 
the  subsequent  3  years  Pronded.  Tliat 
m  no  case  shall  the  total  of  such  grants 
exceed  the  amount  available  to  such  State 
under  section  202 

Sst  2t>4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  V  > 
be  appropriated  such  sums  a^  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  if  this  Kci 
Njthlng  contained  In  this  Art  shall  limit 
any  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  any 
other  provision  of  law 

S     3118 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishmeiit  of  a 
Land  Conservation  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  tt  exacted  by  f^*  Senate  and  House  o' 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the 
timely  and  orderly  acquisition  of  land  re- 
sources for  public  outdoor  recreation  and 
uther  cuuserv.ition  uses. 
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Src  2  (a)  The  reventies  realtaed  from 
the  sources  listed  below  shall  be  set  aside 
in  a  s«-parate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States:  

(1)  the  proceeds  from  any  fees  esUbllshed 
pursuant  to  section  5  and  from  any  other 
similar  fees  as  determined  by  the  President, 
except  as  provided  In  section  9; 

(2 1  the  net  proceeds  (except  so  much 
therecf  as  may  be  set  n.'!lde  and  obligated 
by  authority  of  40  U  .S  C  485  i  hereafter  re- 
ceived from  the  dl.sp<>sal  of  real  property, 
other  than  property  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  heretofore  or  hereafter  disposed  of 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  .let  of  1949.  a.s  amended; 

(3)  the  proceeds  from  taxes  paid  on  spe- 
cial mot.-)r  fuels  or  ga-soUne  u.sed  In  m.'tor- 
b<jats   a-s   provided    in   section    6  of   this   Act; 

(4)  the  revenue  from  'he  tax  on  u-^e  of 
certain  boa's  lmp'->sed  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  this  Act 

(bi  The  President  shall  determine  from 
time  to  time  a  division  of  the  tot.il  am  .unt 
In  t^.e  separate  .iccount  between  tho-ie 
.amounts  to  be  tr:ui.=^f erred  to  the  Land  C'lii- 
servatlon  Fund  e.«;tabllshed  under  sectl-.n  3 
of  this  .Vn  and  tho.-.e  amounts  to  be  credited 
to  the  mUscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Tre.i.s- 
urv  nnd  the  SecreUiry  of  the  Treasury  shall 
in.  kt  such  tran.<rcrs  .md  credlt-s  In  malcMK 
si;ch  determination  the  President  shall  t.ike 
Into  consideration  the  relative  needs  for 
fund.';  il)  to  help  finance  the  acciul.sltlon  of 
lands  for  the  purp'j-ses  specified  In  sections 
3  b)  and  (2)  to  help  ofTset  the  cocts  of  ac- 
quisition of  additional  lands  for  publlc 
recre.itlon  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment at  Federal  and  fed-^r  illy  as-sLted  res- 
ervol.-s  financed  through  project  .ipproprla- 
tions  to  witer-resource  agen<les. 

(C)  The  President  shall  allocate  for  each 
fiscal  year  re.  ^^nues  transferred  Into  the  Fund 
amorig  the  ptirposes  speci.'-.ed  in  section 
3ib) 

id  This  section  shall  take  efTe.:t  on  the 
f^rst  day  e)f  the  first  calend.ir  quarter  whi<'h 
begins  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

LAND    roNSFRVATlON    ri  N  D 

Sci^    3     (a)    There  Is  hereby  established  i;. 

t^iC  Treasury  of  'he  United  States  a  separate 

tunc  to  bf  kn<jwn  as  the  l-and  Cor.servation 

Pun<l      iherelnalter      referred      to      as      the 

t-und'  ) 

(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
acqiLlsltioi.  of  l.mda  or  ii.ter>-stJi  therein,  ex- 
cept thoee  associated  with  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  reservoirs.  (  1  within  the  ex- 
terior bound, iries  of  areas  of  the  national 
park  system,  recreation  .ireas.  and  other  sim- 
ilar areas  authorized  to  t>e  administered  by 
the  SecreUiry  of  the  Interior  subject  to  the 
limitations  aii'l  condlllon^  ol  such  authorl- 
zatl  )ns.  (2)  within  the  national  forest  nys- 
lem.  and  i3)  f  ir  nalK'naj  refuges  autiiortzeO 
'o  be  established  by  the  .Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior which  iu-e  riece.s.sar\  t<j  preserve  species 
of  fish  and  wildlife  threatened  with  eximc- 
Uori. 

(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  av.iilable  i>nly  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  In  ap- 
prooriatloH  Acts  and  shall  then  be  ivail:ible 
until  expanded 

ill  1  he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
keep  such  accounts  as  are  necessary  for  the 
Fiir.d  as  a  whole 

AOVANCK        APFRuPKlATIoNS      AND      ad'AYMkNT 

Sec  4  lai  In  order  Uj  accelerate  the  con- 
ser' ation  of  liie  Natum  s  outdo<T  re<  real  ion 
resour'-es.  there  i.s  hereby  auih  irizetl  to  be 
apf  roprlated  .'or  U.e  eighi-ye.ir  period  be- 
ginning with  littCiil  y«ar  ItftiJ  not  to  exceed 
$dO0.OUO.0OO 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  each  flsr.il  year 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  iiCcounle<l 
f  ir  added  t.  :i:.d  u.sed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Land  (."■  user'- ,iti')n  Fund 


(c)  Funds  appropriated  purauant  to  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  an  adTance.  with- 
out interest,  to  the  Fund.  Such  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  repaid,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1971,  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury out  of  the  Fund,  and  such  repayment 
shall  be  made  at  least  annually  In  amounU 
comprising  at  least  50  percent  of  the  moneys 
received  by  the  Fund  under  section  2:  Pro- 
iwlt-d.  That  m  tUe  event  tha  full  amount 
aiithori/ed  bv  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
is  appropriated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  afore- 
said eight-year  period,  the  repayment  pur- 
suant to  this  sub.sectlon  shall  begin  with  the 
next  full  flsc.il  year 
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Sec  5  'at  The  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  entrance  admission  and  other  rec- 
reaUon  user  fees  at  any  land  or  water  area 
administered  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  National  P;u-k  Service,  the  Dxireau  of 
Land  Management  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation the  Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  United  States  section  of  the 
International  B<jundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion (United  States  and  Mexico)  and  si  any 
land  <'r  water  area  within  a  project  con- 
structed under  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Fl.Hid  Prevention  Act.  as  amended,  which  Is 
required  to  be  open  to  the  public  Any  fees 
established  shall  be  fair  and  equlUble  Uk- 
mg  into  consideration  direct  and  Indirect 
cost  to  the  Government,  benefit  to  the  re- 
cipient, public  policy  or  Interest  served,  and 
other  pertinent  facts 

lb)  The  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  authorized  to  enforce  the  collection 
of  any  entrance,  admlaslon.  and  other  recrea- 
tion user  fees  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  as  to  areas  under 
their  respective  Jurisdictions.  Any  violation 
of  any  ruies  and  regulatiotxs  pertaining  U) 
such  feet,  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  Slates  district  court  for  each  dis- 
trict In  which  the  violation  occurs,  or  by  a 
United  States  Commissioner  appointed  by 
said  cour«  Violations  shall  be  subject  to  a 
nne  of  not  more  than  ilOO  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  exceeding  30  days  or  both. 

SPECIAL      MOToa     FITCLS     OR     OASOUINE     I'SFD     IN 
MurORBOATS 

Hr<  6  I  a  I  .SPTCiAi  Monro*  Fim  Uhed  in 
MoTORBoATS — Section  4041  lb)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  (relating  to  special  motor 
fuels  1  Is  amended  by  revising  the  flash  ms- 
lerlai    following    paragraph    (2)     to    read    as 

f     'll'-WS 

I:,   the   case   of    a   liquid   taxable   under   this 
subsectl  >n    Sold    for    u.se    or    used    otlierwl*e 
than    as    fuel    for    the    propulsion    of    (A)    a 
motorbont    or     (B)     a    highway    vehicle    (li 
which    (at  the   time  of  such  sale  or  use)    Is 
registered    or    Is    rec(ulred    to    be    registered 
for  highway  use  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  foreign  country,  or  (ID  which.  In  the  case 
of   a   highway   vehicle  owned   by   tlve   Unite<1 
Slates.  Is  used  i>n  ihe  highway,  the  l.ix  Im- 
posed by  p.ir.igraph   (1)   or  by  paragr.iph  i2i 
shall    be    2    cen's    a    gallon       If    a   liquid   on 
which   tax   W.IS  impfwed  by  paragraph    (li    at 
the  rate  of  2  centJf  a  gallon  by  re;i,son  of  the 
preceding  senu-nce  u  used  as  a  fuel  for  the 
propulsion  of  I  A)  a  molorboiit  or  iBi   a  high- 
way  \chlc;e    ill    which    lat  the  time  of  such 
use)   Is  reg'.-stered    or  Is  required  to  be  regis- 
tered,  for   hlghw:\y   use   under   the   laws  of   a 
State  or   foreign   country,   or    (Bl    which.   In 
the  Ciise  of  a  highway  vehicle  owned  by  the 
United  States    Is  u.sod  on  the  highway,  a  tax 
of  2  cenu  a  gallon  sliall   be  Imposed  under 
p.iT.tgraph   I  2  )  " 

lb)  CaraiTs  and  Rctt-nds  in  Respect  or 
M'Et  lAL  Motor  Ft.  el.s  Subparagraph  iJi  of 
secUou  6416  bl  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  U)  credits  and  refunds  on 
•  ertnin  spe>  if.ed  uses  and  resales)  Is  luneuded 
lo  read  as  follows. 

I  J)    In   Uie  case  of  a  liquid  In  respect  of 
which    lax    '.^as    p  lid    under    section    4u41(b) 


1 1 )  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  or  4  cents  a  gallon, 
used  CM-  resold  for  uac  otherwise  than  as  a 
fuel  for  the  propulsion  of  (1)  a  motorboat 
or  (11)  a  highway  vehicto  (a)  which  (at  the 
time  of  such  use  or  resale),  U  regUtered,  or 
required  to  be  registered,  for  highway  uae 
under  the  lawt<  of  any  State  or  foreign 
country,  or  (b)  which.  In  the  case  of  a 
highway  vehicle  owned  by  the  United  States, 
Is  used  on  the  highway;  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  overpajrment  by  reason  of  thU 
subparagraph  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
computed  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  gallon 
where  tax  was  paid  at  the  3-cent  rate  or 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon  where  tax 
was  paid  at  the  4-eent  rate." 

(c)  Gasoline  Used  in  Motokboats. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  feeilon  S421  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ( relating  to  gasoline  used  fc  r 
certain  nonhlghway  purposes  or  by  local 
transit  systems)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(a)  NoNHiCHWAT  USES. — If  gasoline  is 
used  otherwise  than  as  a  fuel  In  (1 )  a  motor- 
boat  or  (2)  a  highway  vehicle  (A)  which  (at 
the  Ume  of  such  use)  Is  registered,  or  Is  re- 
quired to  be  registered,  for  highway  use 
under  the  laws  cf  any  State  or  foreign  coun- 
try, or  (B)  which,  In  the  case  of  a  highway 
vehicle  owned  by  the  United  States,  Is  used 
on  the  highway,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  pay  (without  Interest)  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  of  such  gasoline  an  amount  equal 
to  I  cent  for  each  gallon  of  gasoline  so  used 
on  which  tax  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  3  cents 
a  gallon  and  2  cents  for  each  gallon  of  gaso- 
line so  used  on  walch  tax  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  4  cents  a  gallon  " 

(d)  Highway  TausT  Fund. — Section  200 
(f)  of  the  FederU-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956 
(relating  to  expenditures  from  Trust  Fimd) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■  ( 5 )  TsANsms  FaoM  the  Trust  Fund  roa 
Special  Motor  Fuels  and  Gasoline  Used  in 
MoTORBOATs. — Tte  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  from  t  me  to  time  from  the  Trust 
Fund  Into  the  s<'parate  account  from  which 
funds  are  transf<-rred  to  the  Land  Conserva- 
tion Fund  amounts  as  determined  by  him 
equivalent  to  50  percent  of  the  taxes  received 
under  section  4(>41(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  lt)54  with  respect  to  special 
motor  fuels  used  as  fuel  for  the  propulsion  of 
motorboats  and  under  section  4081  of  such 
Code  with  resp>ect  to  gasoline  used  as  fuel 
In  motorboats" 

(e)  ErrrcTivB  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  this  sec  tlon  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which 
begins  more  than  00  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

TAX    ON     t  SX    or    CEXTAIN    BOATS 

Sec  7(a)  iMioemoN  of  Tax. — Chapter  36 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  certain  other  excise  taxes)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subchapter 

"subchapter  i:.  — TAX  ON  USX  or  cektain 

BOATS 

"Sec.  4491    Imposition  of  tax. 
'Sec    4492.  Definitions. 
"Sec   4493.  Exemptions. 
"Sec  4494.  Croa-j  reference. 
"Sec   4491.  Imposition  or  Tax. 

"(a)  iKPosn-iDM  or  tax. — A  tax  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  use  of  any  boat,  with  respect 
to  each  year  In  which  such  use  occurs,  at  the 
following  rates: 

(1)  Overall  length  14  feet  or  over  but 
not  over  16  feet,  five  dollars. 

(2)  Overall  length  over  16  feet,  five  dol- 
lars, plus  two  dollars  for  each  foot  or  frac- 
tion thereof  In  excess  of  16  feet. 

The  over-all  length  of  a  boat  shall  be  de- 
termined under  methcxls  set  forth  In  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate, 

"(b)  By  whom  PAiD.^The  tar  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who 


la  the  owner  of  the  boat,  or.  In  case  the 
boat  U  owned  by  the  United  States,  by  the 
agency  or  InstrumentaUty  of  the  United 
State*  operating  sooh  boat. 

"(c)  Pbokation  or  tax. — If  in  any  year  the 
first  uae  of  the  boat  Is  after  July  81,  the 
tax  shall  be  reckoned  proportionately  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  such  use 
occurs  to  and  Including  the  30th  day  of 
June  following. 

"(d)  Onx  payment  PCX  teak, — If  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  section  la  paid  with  respect 
to  any  boat  for  any  year,  no  further  tax 
shall  be  Imposed  by  this  section  for  such 
year  with  respect  to  such  boat. 

"(e)  When  tax  due. — Every  owner  of  a 
boat  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  before  use  of  the  boat,  or  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe,  pay  the 
amount  of  tax  applicable  thereto. 

"(f)  Posting  or  evidence  or  payment  or 
TAX. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  him  require 
any  person  liable  for  the  tax  impoeed  by 
this  section  on  the  use  of  a  boat  to  placx 
and  keep  conspicuously  on  such  boat  evi- 
dence of  payment  of  such  tax. 

"Sec.  4492.  DEnNmoNS. — 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 

"(a)  Boat. — The  term  'boat'  means  any 
boat  propelled  by  machinery,  sail,  motor,  at 
any  combination  thereof,  measuring  four- 
teen feet  or  more  in  overall  length,  owned 
by  a  person  who  Is  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Use. — The  term  'use'  means  use  on 
waters  In  the  United  States,  or  within  the 
three  miles  of  the  coast  line  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Yeax. — The  term  'year'  means  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  July  1. 

"Sec.  4493.  Exemptions. — 

"(a)  State  and  local  governmental  ex- 
emption.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no  tax  shall  be 
Imposed  by  section  4491  on  the  use  of  any 
boat  by  any  State  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

"(b)  ExKMPTioN  roR  UNrrED  States. — The 
Secretary  may  authorize  exemption  from  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4491  as  to  the  use  by 
the  United  States  of  any  particular  boat  or 
class  of  boate,  If  he  determines  that  the  Im- 
position of  such  tax  with  respect  to  such  use 
will  cause  substantial  burden  or  expense 
which  can  be  avoided  by  granting  tax  exemp- 
tion and  that  full  benefit  of  such  exemption. 
If  granted,  will  accrue  to  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Boats  used  roa  tkadk  ox  commkbcial 
nsHiNG. — Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  by  section  4491  on  the  use  of 
any  boat  used  chiefly  for  trade  or  for  com- 
mercial fishing.  For  purposes  of  this  ex- 
emption the  term  trade  does  not  Include  the 
lease  of  a  boat  without  an  operator  for  pleas- 
ure or  recreational  purposes. 

"(d)  CHAXITABLX  OR  RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZA- 
TION EXEMPTION. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no 
tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  section  4491  on  the 
use  of  any  boat  without  profit  by  any  chari- 
table dr  religious  organization  exclusively  for 
furnishing  aid,  comfort,  or  relief  to  seamen 
or  any  boat  used  by  the  Boy  Scoute  of 
America  chiefly  for  training  scouts  in  sea- 
manship. 

"(e)  NoNPaoriT  educational  organization 
kxemption. — 

"(1)  Exemption. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no 
tax  shall  be  Impoeed  by  section  4491  on  the 
use  of  any  boat  used  excluslwly  by  a  non- 
profit educational  organization. 

"(2)  DxriNmoN  or  NONPBorir  educa- 
tional organization. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'non- 
profit educational  organization'  means  an 
educational   organization   described    In    sec- 


tion 503(b)  (8)  which  Is  ex«npt  frcMn  in- 
come tax  under  aectkm  601(a).  The  term 
also  Includes  a  school  operated  as  an  activity 
or  an  organization  daaerlbed  In  section 
601(c)  (3)  which  Is  exempt  from  income  tax 
under  section  501  (a),  If  such  school  nor- 
mally malnt^alns  a  regular  faculty  and 
Qurrlculum  and  normally  has  a  regularly 
enrolled  body  of  pupils  or  studenta  in  at- 
tendance at  the  place  where  Ita  educational 
activities  are  regularly  carried  on." 

"Sec.  4494.  Cross  XEmtKNCX. 

"For  penalties  and  administrative  provi- 
sions applicable  to  this  subchapter,  see  sub- 
title F." 

(b)  Mode  or  collection  or  tax. — Section 
630a(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  of 
1954  (relating  to  discretion  as  to  methcxl  of 
(M>llectlng  tax)  Is  amended  by  deleting  "sec- 
tion 4481"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 4481  at  4491 ". 

(c)  Technical  amendment. — The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  86  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"subchapter  e.  tax  on  use  or  certain  boats." 

(d)  PxNALTT. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter  75 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is 
amended — 

(A)  By  striking  out  "Sec.  7275."  In  the  last 
section  of  this  subchapter  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  7276.",  and 

(B)  By  inserting  a  new  section  after  sec- 
tion 7274  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7275.  Failuke  To  Post  Evidence  of 
Payment  o*  Tax  on  Use  or  Boats. 
"Any  person  who  shall  fall  to  place  and 
keep  evidence  denoting  the  payment  of  the 
tax  on  the  use  of  a  boat  as  provided  In 
section  4491(f)  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  applicable  to 
the  use  of  such  boat  (unless  such  failure  is 
shown  to  be  due  to  reasonable  cause ) , 
Where  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4491(f)  shall  be  due  to  will- 
ful neglect  or  refusal,  then  the  penalty  shall 
be  double  the  amount  above  prescribed." 

(e)  ErrECTivE  Date. — This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  c^- 
endar  quarter  which  begins  more  than  60 
da3rs  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  first  use  of  a  boat  on  or  after 
such  effective  date  shall  be  considered  the 
flirst  use  for  purposes  of  application  of  the 
tax  on  use  of  boate  for  the  year  beginning 
July   1   preceding  such  effective  date. 

national    rOEEST   SYSTEM 

Sec.  8.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands  and  Intereste  In 
lands  within  the  national  forest  system  for 
recreational  purposes  or  any  other  purpose 
for  which  such  system  Is  authorized  to  be 
administered. 

REPEALING    CEXTAIN    LAWS 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  not  be  (x>nstrued  as 
repealing  any  provision  of  law  which  pro- 
vides that  States  or  local  governments  shall 
share  in  the  Income  from  Federal  lands;  but 
all  Acta  or  parte  of  Acta  which  provide  that 
any  of  the  land  or  water  areas  designated  In 
section  5(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  without  charge,  or  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  In  sudh  areas  Is  restricted  If 
charges  are  made  or  collected,  or  that  any 
revenue  realized  from  recreation  user  charges 
as  authorized  by  section  6  of  this  Act  at  such 
areas  shall  be  paid  Into  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  are  repealed. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  President  may  make  such 
rules,  regulations  and  orders  as  he  deems 
nec;essary  or  appropriate  to  c;arry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ix 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biUs 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biUs.  Introduced  by  Mr  Ander- 
son (for  himself.  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
MiLLCT'  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Imular  Affairs,  as 
follows: 

S  311T  A  bin  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  eflecUve  Federal  and 
State  programs  relaUng  U>  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  to  provide  financial  aaslsUnce  to 
the  States  for  outdcx)r  recreation  planning, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and 

S  3118  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  land  conservation  fund,  and  tor 
other  purposes. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  FOR 
US.  CITIZENS  EMPLOYED  OUT- 
SIDE OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
CERTAIN  INTERNATIONAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  rt-ference.  a 
bill  to  provide  coverage  under  the  Fed- 
eral old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  .system  for  services  performed 
outside  of  the  United  States  by  US  citi- 
zens in  the  employ  of  certain  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Under  present  law  U  S  citizens  em- 
ployed by  international  organizations  for 
services  performed  outside  of  Uie  United 
States  are  not  covered  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

In  1960,  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended  to  cover  US  citizens  employed 
by  international  organization.?  if  their 
work  was  performed  within  the  United 
States.  However,  the  1960  amendments 
did  not  extend  coverage  tc  US.  citizens 
who  were  living  and  working  abroad  for 
such  ortramzations. 

It  seems  to  me  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  such  citizens  should  be  eligible  to 
qualify  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
I  fail  to  see  any  valid  argument  for  deny- 
ing Social  Security  coverage  to  US. 
citizens  who  are  working  for  Interna- 
tional organizations  abroad  while  we 
grant  coverage  to  U  S  citizen.s  working 
for  the  same  organization  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  I 
introduce  today,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tiea^sury  would  be  authorized,  at  the 
recjue-st  of  any  international  ornani/a- 
tion — as  defined  m  the  Inurnational  Or- 
ganizations Immunities  Act — to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  have  the  social  se- 
curity system  extended  to  cover  U.S.  cit- 
izens employed  overseas  by  such  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Coverage  would  be  optional  for  those 
US  citizens  working  out.side  of  the 
United  States  If  they  were  employed  by 
an  international  organization  at  the  time 
it  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Coverage  would  be  compulsory  for  US. 
citizens  who  either  lai  enter  the  em- 
ployment of  an  mternational  organiza- 
tion after  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  been  filed;  or 
ibi  is  working  in  the  United  States  for 
an  international  organization  at  the  time 


an  agreement  is  filed  with  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  and  later  works  for  such 
orgaiiization  abroad. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  state  that  an  identical 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  uf 
Representatives  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Fk.^ncis  E.  Walter.  I  con- 
sider It  a  privilege  to  join  with  hun  in 
offer uil;  this  legislation,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  be  favorably  actetl  nvon 
in  thi-s  .se.ssion  of  the  Congress 

The  VICP:  PRESIDENT  The  bill  vv  ill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

Tne  bill  S.  3119'  to  provide  coveraj-'e 
under  the  Federal  old-atie,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  for  services 
p«>rformed  ouUside  of  the  United  States 
by  U  S  citizens  in  the  employ  of  cerUin 
mt'rnalional  or-ianizations.  introduced 
bv  Mr  H'MPHREY.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 


Cutton  Manufacturers  Institute,  at  Palm 
Beach.  Fl*  .  on  March  31,  1963 
By  Mr  BURDICK; 
Department  of  Agriculture  preaa  release 
relating  to  an  address  delivered  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  rreeman.  at  the 
Farm  P.Ucy  Conference  in  Brawley.  CallX  . 
e.irly  In  March. 


UNITED      NATIONS      BONDri      PUR- 
CHASE    AMENDMENTS 

Mr  PROUTY  submitted  an  amet.d- 
rr.eiit,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  hini. 
to  the  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  proi>osed  by  Mr  Mansjielu 
<for  himself  and  Mr  Dirksen  <  to  tlie 
bill  S  2768'  t.^)  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  State.s  by  author- 
izing the  purchase  of  United  Nations 
bonds  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor,  which  wa.s  ordered  to  he  on 
the  table  and  to   t>e   printed 

Mr  SCOTT  submitted  tunendir.etiUs. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  hun,  to  Uie 
amendment  un  the  nature  of  a  .sub- 
stitute' prop<j.sed  by  Mr  MANsriELo  for 
himself  and  Mr  Dirksen  i  to  Senate  bill 
2768.  supra  which  were  ordered  to  1ip 
on   trie   table  and   to  bv   ;irint«Ml 


NOTICE  OF  HFARINO  ON  S  2970  TO 
AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr  PROXMirtE  Mr  President,  a.s 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Busme.ss  of  the  Committt'e  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  wisli  to  announc  e  that 
a  hearing  will  be  held  on  April  12.  1962. 
on  tiie  bill  S  2970  to  ainrnd  the  Small 
Busines.s  Act  with  relation  to  the  rf'V'ilv- 
me  fund 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  am  ,  m 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Al!  p«'r.sons  v^ho  *i.sh  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, room  5300.  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  telephone  Capitol  4  3121, 
extension  3921  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


ADDRESSES.  EDIIX^RI  ALS,  ARTICLES 

ITW  .   PRINTED   IN  'I  HE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  tinanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and 
so  forth,  were  ordered  to  he  printed  In 
the  Rei  oRD.  as  follows; 

By  Mr  JORD.\N: 
.'Vddres.'i    by    Senator    Taimadcf     delivered 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 


PRIZEFIGHTING 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Mr    President,   I 

am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  distin- 
guished retiri-d  Member  of  the  Senate, 
Mr  OMihoney.  It  Is  an  expression 
from  an  outstiinding  humanitarian, 
fiom  a  man  of  great  personal  courage 
and  wisdom,  whose  life  and  work  are  now 
an  inextncable  part  of  the  continuing 
record  of  the  Senate  It  Is  an  expression 
of  d.-t-p  indignation  and  singer  from  a 
man  of  courage  at  the  abuse  of  courage, 
the  explolUtion  of  courage  In  the  prize- 
fight ring,  which  just  recently  has  led  to 
Uie  death  of  still  another  boxer,  Benny 
I'aret,  in  New  York. 

The  former  Senator  from  Wyoming 
calls  for  action  in  support  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Tennessee 
1  Mr  Kefavver  1  in  his  efforts  to  curb  this 
commercialized  brutality.  I  commend 
this  lett*r  from  our  former  colleague  to 
the  aiuiuion  of  the  Senate,  and  m  order 
that  It  may  be  studied  and  pondered.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  tills  point  in  the  Recorp 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
a.s  follo'Rs 

U  S      S«HATT. 

Wa^'ii'.ptuH.  DC     Ajnil  3    1»€2. 
riiC    Hi.i.  )r.il>ii'    MiKi.    MANsriKLO. 

yt^)i>r\fj  Uadrr    L  S   Senate. 
Wush.-igton    UC  i 

lJt\a  MiKt  Enill  C.rlfllih,  the  new  welter- 
»fig!.:  li.uiipKin  L'f  the  world,  announced 
Ihla  morning,  i»it«-r  he  heard  that  Ben  Paret. 
former  welterweight  champion,  had  died 
ihis  ni  rnlng  at  2  .jclock.  after  having  been 
be.iten  li.io  unconsclouanea*  10  days  ago  in 
a  New  York.priAeflghtlng  ring  when  he  wa« 
h.uiKing  on\he  r.pes.  th.U  he  was  sorry  he 
h.ut  f\er  beo'-mc  a  fighter 

This  Is  an  ^ipport  unity  f  >r  the  Congress 
if  the  United  Sl.ilcs  to  place  on  President 
Kennedj  s  desk  a  bill  outlawing  prizefight- 
ing If  the  action  is  taiien  today  by  the 
M-mber  of  the  Congres*  to  Introduce  thu 
leglsirtilMii  the  wh')'.e  world  can  be  ;irou»ed 
t.i  the  Importance  of  oiir  Liking  }MJ«iti\e  and 
Immediate  action  to  abtJllsh  those  brutal 
ipiuiei.i-ies  in  mai.klnd  whl.  h  have  led  the 
whole  worM  lo  llie  very  brink  of  nuclear 
de^tructl  .n 

(irirfith  s  ream.  :i  -a.is  .v  natural  and  noblf 
rciull  of  tliat  pnzfflght.  and  If  Uie  Amer- 
ican pe<'p!e  are  allowed  l<>  forget  the  bru- 
l,vlUy  and  the  de.tth  of  Parpt  It  will  be  the 
resp<jiislbllUy  of  nil  our  people  when  the 
next  prizefighter  dies  ax  a  result  of  this 
tolerated  brutality  we  call  the  sport  of  prize- 
fighting It  Is  n->t  a  sptirt  It  Is  merely  a 
moneynuiking  activity  of  tho«e  who  main- 
tain the  prize  ring  and  the  scores  of  punch- 
drunk  ex-fighters  who  have  not  been  re- 
lea.<»ed  by  death  as  was  P.-u-et  from  their 
In.MMi-slbKity 

Senator  krr.^i'vm  Is  now  carrying  on   the 
noip.s.s.iry    r.impalgn    to    releaae    the    United 
States   from    the   evils  of   this  racket    which 
will  be  restored  If  positive  action  Is  not  taken 
at  once      I.et   the  Congress  come  to  the  a«- 
slstance  of  Kefahveii 
Sincerely  yotjrs. 
Joe. 
Joseph    C     O'MaHonit 


A  MONT  AN  AN  DISCUSSES  THE 
PLIGHT   OP  THE  PARMER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  farm  program  is  per- 
haps the  most  widely  discussed  issue  in 
Montana  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
many  forces  at  work.  Constituent  cor- 
respondence, bt'tli  pro  and  con,  has  been 
extremely  heavy. 

The  State  of  Montana  is  confronted 
with  several  unusual  situations  which 
are  making  it  extremely  difficult  at  this 
time  to  accept,  without  reservation,  a 
farm  program  (leslgned  to  meet  national 
'needs.  Only  a  limited  variety  of  crops 
can  be  grown  in  the  State.  Montana 
farmers  are  fortimate  in  growing  vari- 
eties of  hard  wheat  which  are  in  de- 
mand, thus  minimizing  the  surplus.  The 
demand  for  feed  grains,  particularly  bar- 
ley, has  rapidly  reduced  the  store  of  feed 
grains  in  the  area,  already  influenced 
by  several  drought  years.  These  are  but 
a  few  illustrations  of  the  problems  of  the 
farmers  of  mj  State.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  how  best  their  interests  can 
be  served,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
participate  In  a  national  farm  program, 
required  to  control  production  and  re- 
duce surpluses. 

Lee  E.  Schumacher,  a  farmer  and 
rancher  in  Malta.  Mont.,  has  taken 
the  time  to  put  in  writing  his  thoughts 
on  the  problems  and  misunderstandings 
about  the  farm  situation.  I  found  the 
article  most  re  isonablc  and  informative. 
I  am  certain  that  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Presiderit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  liiis  short  article  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

How  long  can  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tt(jn  afTord  to  feed  the  185  million  people 
who  live  In  the  United  State*? 

How  long  can  that  10  percent — the 
f.irmers  continue  to  produce  the  foods 
and  fibers  needed  to  sustain  an  ever-growing 
population  when  they  receive  only  38  cents 
of  every  dollar  spjent  for  the  food  they 
produce^ 

Hearen  help  the  farmer  who  deslrea  only 
a  bit  of  land  where  be  can  raUe  bU  family 
amid  healthful  surroundings;  where  be  can 
Improve  the  land  and  provide  food  for  himself 
and  his  fellow  man. 

Erery  man's  hand  seems  raised  against 
him 

People  rf  the  small  towns,  whose  very 
cxi.-'tcnce  dPi>cnds  upon  his  farming  cr 
stixikgrowlng  operations,  condemn  attempts 
t  I  equalize  his  burdens. 

In  the  cities  the  farmer  la  labeled  a  burden 
fin  the  taxpayer,  a  freeloader,  a  grafter  after 
more  and  more  Government  aid,  an  Indl- 
\  idual  who  apparently  does  not  have  the 
know-how  to  make  a  living  and  therefore 
n.ust  be  pampered  and  aided  by  Govern- 
nienl  subsidies — a  source  of  political  fer- 
ment and  turmoil. 

How  strange  that  "subaldy"  has  t)ecotne  a 
word  associated  entirely  with  the  farm  pro- 
gram The  subsidy  is  the  oldest  economic 
principle  wrlten  Into  the  lawi  of  the  United 
t:;tate8,  starting  when  the  first  CongreM  en- 
acted tflrlff  legislation  In  1789.  Before  the 
r.iUroads  were  built  mcrosa  the  tracUess  Ifld- 
wr«t.  West,  and  Far  Weet.  the  Oovemment — 
between  1827  anc  1^66 — granted  6V,  million 
.-icres   for   canalway*.     Then  came   the  rail- 


roads with  183  million  acres  granted  to 
them  to  encourage  transcontinental  rail 
service. 

From  ld33  through  1950.  total  cost  of  the 
farm  program,  which  has  raised  such  a 
storm  of  protest  and — according  to  the 
accusations  of  an  unthinking  public — helped 
the  farmer  amass  a  fortune  at  the  expense  of 
the  overburdened  taxpayer,  was  $6.9  billion. 
As  if  the  farmer  himself  were  not  a  tax- 
payer. 

Compare  this  with  World  War  II  recon- 
version subsidies  to  industry  totaling  $43.3 
billion.  And  we  hear  very  little  against  the 
U.S.  mall  subsidies  of  $6.6  billion  In  only 
12  years. 

Ou.  of  every  $1,000  spent  on  subsidies 
over  50  years,  the  farmer  received  $5.  Is 
this  helping  the  farmer  get  rich?  The  truth 
Is  that  he  Is  not  getting  rich  from  this,  (h' 
any  other  source.  He  Is  In  trutli  about  to 
go  broke. 

In  1960,  the  national  farm  Income  per 
capita  was  at  $986  as  compmred  with 
$2,280  for  nonfarm  workers.  Th-it  means 
for  every  $1  the  farmer  received  in  income, 
the  nonfarmer  got  almost  $2.40. 

Yet  a  large  part  of  the  national  income  is 
derived  from  the  farm:  4  out  of  10  Jobs  are 
related  to  agriculture:  10  million  people  are 
working  because  of  the  farmer — storing, 
transporting,  processing,  and  merchandising 
the  products  that  come  from  the  farms  of 
America.  Six  million  others  work  to  supply 
the  farmer  with  the  machines,  tools,  power, 
and  other  supplies  he  uses  in  production. 

Certainly  the  farmer  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  tlirough  his  efforts  to 
make  a  living. 

Prom  the  farmer's  viewpoint,  the  high 
prices  he  pays  for  the  means  of  production 
seem  a  subsidy  to  nonfarm  producers;  the 
low  prices  he  receives  seem  a  subsidy  to  every 
consumer  of  the  abundant  food  and  fiber 
he  produces. 

Year  by  year,  the  number  of  farmers  in 
the  United  States  dwindles  simply  because 
they  cannot  make  a  living. 

The  farm  boy,  whose  education  In  agri- 
culture began  with  the  4-H  Club  or  the 
Future  Fanners  of  America — both  encour- 
aged and  aided  by  local.  State,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Qoveriunent — has  scant  hope  to  become 
a  farmer  unless  be  Inherits  or  marries  land. 

How  can  these  boys  secure  land  and  face 
a  future  of  rising  machinery  costs,  labor 
costs,  maintenance,  fertilizer,  and  fuel  costs? 
Statistics  show  that  he  will  receive  2  J  cents 
for  the  wheat  and  V4  cent  for  the  other 
Ingredients  that  went  into  a  1 -pound  loaf  of 
bread:  that  he  will  get  11  cents  for  a  quart 
of  milk,  and  27  cents  for  the  fibers  that 
went  Into  a  business  shirt  which  sells  for 
$4.15. 

The  farm  wages  he  can  earn,  the  returns 
from  his  own  farming  offer  little  hope  of 
either  acquiring  or  paying  for  a  farm.  What 
then  is  the  future  for  our  farm  boys?  In 
a  larger  sense,  what  is  the  future  of  our 
American  agriculture? 

The  farm  problem  has  become  a  political 
football  on  a  gridiron  where  the  plight  of  the 
farmer,  individually  and  collectively,  has 
been  forgotten  In  the  larger  question  of  who 
will  win  the  national  title — who  will  ab- 
sorb whatever  benefits  might  derive  to  the 
farmer  in  the  form  of  more  balanced  pro- 
grams. 

We  must  call  a  halt  to  this  political  foot- 
ball game. 

Wa  can  no  longer  delay  reasonable  action 
required  to  bring  balance  to  our  amazing 
agricultural  productivity.    How? 

We  must  have  reason.  We  must  have  con- 
cern. We  must  have  awareness  of  the  true 
position,  the  actual  contributions,  the  dire 
need  of  our  farmers  for  a  balanced  farm 
program.  For  a  program  that  will  enable 
farmers  to  gain  a  sound  economic  footing  and 
take  part  in  continuing  national  progresa 


OSCAR  AWARDS  DUE  PROM  ACAD- 
EMY OF  MOTION  PICTURE  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  colorful  annual  events  which 
people  of  America  celebrate  and  observe 
is  the  interest-packed  selection  of  out- 
standing performers,  writers,  directors, 
and  others  who  are  recognized  for  their 
effectiveness  in  maintaining  the  un- 
paralleled high  standing  of  our  motion 
picture  industry. 

Every  spring,  just  as  Washington 
stages  its  Cherry  Blossom  Festival, 
marking  the  arrival  of  a  new  season. 
Hollywood  looks  back  on  the  film  year 
whicAias  passed,  and  reviews  its  accom- 
plishments. The  ultimate  act  of  this  in- 
dustry self -appraisal  is  the  presentatioii 
of  the  coveted  Oscar  Awards  by  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Our  Hollywood-produced  motion  pic- 
tures have  been  for  generations  an  ef- 
fective medium  of  communication,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  refreshing  entertain- 
ment and  relaxation.  In  the  worldwide 
struggle  for  men's  minds,  these  films  are 
even  more  valuable  than  in  the  past,  be- 
cause they  portray  American  prepress, 
accomplishments,  institutions,  environ- 
ment, and  aspirations.  Hence,  certainly 
many  of  those  nominated  for  the 
academy  trophies  already  have  served 
as  ambassadors  of  good  will  for  our 
Nation. 

The  34th  annual  presentation  of  these 
meaningful  gold  statuettes  will  be  more 
than  a  gala  social  affair.  The  event 
when  Hollywood  honors  its  own  leaders, 
occurring  next  Monday  night,  April  9, 
will  be  carried  into  millions  of  homes  on 
the  North  American  Continent  through 
the  combined  radio  and  television  facil- 
ities of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Co. 

As  always,  it  can  be  looked  forward  to 
for  drama  of  its  own  unique  type,  pleas- 
urable entertainment,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  our  film  industry,  in  accord 
with  traditional  American  adherence  to 
private  enterprise,  serves  a  vast  public 
need.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will 
watch  and  listen  to  the  Hollywood  fes- 
tivities and  will  Join  in  applauding  the 
moUon  picture  productions  and  per- 
sonalities honored  by  all  of  our  film 
colony. 

THE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  BOND  ISSUE  BILL 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  somewhat  disturbed  when 
I  read  newspai)er  accounts  purporting 
to  give  the  position  of  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  on  the 
United  Nations  bond  issue  plan,  particu- 
larly on  the  proposed  substitute  offered 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  DrkskmI.  I  think 
anyone  who  reads  the  statements  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  Yoi*  Times  would  Hhve 
the  impression — regardless  of  whatever 
may  have  been  intended — that  the  Sen- 
ate Members  of  the  Republican  Party 
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oppose  on  a  party  basis  the  substitute 
ofTered  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader. 

This  IS  borne  out  not  only  by  tne 
headline  in  the  Washington  Post  which 
reads  "GOP  Opposes  Compromise  on 
UN  Bond  Plan,"  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  both  articles  mentioned  only  those 
who  spoke  against  the  substitute  or 
asked  questions  about  it. 

I  do  not  know  who  gave  the  reports  of 
the  meeting,  but  I  think,  m  all  fairness, 
it  should  have  been  stated  that  there 
uere  a  number  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  substitute,  including  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr  DirksenI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr  Javits  ! . 
and  myself,  and  others  including  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr    Aiken  1 

It  is  not  so  important  to  report  who 
actually  spoke  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
bill,  but  it  was  incorrect  and  wrong  to 
give  the  impression  to  the  country  that 
the  party  as  a  whole  opposes  tlie  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader.  It  not  only  gives 
the  incorrect  impression  about  our  party, 
but  it  gives  to  the  country  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  substantial  group  in  the  US 
Senate  opposing  the  substitute 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  so  I  believe, 
and  I  base  the  belief  on  talks  with  mem- 
bers of  my  own  party,  that  if  we  vote 
1  hour  from  now.  or  5  minutes  from  now, 
on  the  substitute,  a  majority  of  Repub- 
licans would  vote  for  it  We  would  sup- 
port our  leader  We  would  support  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  think  that 
should  be  made  clear. 

I  have  no  doubt,  despite  all  the  dire 
consequences  that  may  have  been  pre- 
dicted, that  when  the  issue  comes  to  a 
vote  there  will  be  a  majority  of  Repub- 
lican Senators  who  will  vote  for  the  sub- 
stitute, supporting  the  U  N  Many  of  us 
have  been  for  it  all  the  time.  I  assume 
a  large  majority  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  vote  for  it. 

I  speak  because  no  vote  was  uken  at 
our  meeting  in  a  party  position;  it  was 
simply  a  discussion.  I  speak  t)ecause  I 
beUeve  a  majority  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  vote  for  the  substitute 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  a  few  members  of  our 
party,  important  as  they  are^and  hav- 
ing the  right  to  their  own  convictions — 
are  leading  all  of  us.  They  are  not — and 
not  on  this  issue 

We  should  get  to  a  vote  on  this  prop- 
osition and  show  to  the  country  that  a 
great  majority  in  this  body  supports  the 
substitute  which  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  Aiken  I. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield 
Mr  KUCHEL.  I  agree  completely 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  said.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  going  to  turn  their  backs 
on  the  United  Nations.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  going  to  push 
the  United  Nations  over  the  brink  into 
disintegration  and  decay.  Neither  is  the 
US.  Senate,  and  neither  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  the  Republican  Party  as 
represented  in  the  Senate. 
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The  roll,  when  it  is  called,  will  demon- 
.sirate  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
acting  as  Americans,  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations,  with  some  hon- 
orable defections,  and  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  some  honorable  defections  m  the 
other  party  as  well. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  COOPER       I  yield 
Mr.  KEATING      Mr   Pie.sideiU,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  in  accord  with  the  f\ne 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator   from    Kentucky    and    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  California     So  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
now  on  the  substitute  or  any  modifica- 
tion of  it.     We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  a  large  majority  on  the  other  side 
of    the    aisle   are   certainly    going    to   do 
what   IS   necessary   for    the    United    Na- 
tions, at  this  time  of  crisis.     This  coun- 
try should  be  f^rm  in  its  position  of  lead- 
ership and   in   its   insistence   that   other 
U  N    members  al.so  live  up  to  their  re- 
.sponsibilities 

Mr     BUSH       Mr     President     will    the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  COOPER  I  yield 
Mr.  BUSH  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  raising  this 
issue  I  had  decided  to  support  the 
committee  report,  but  if  a  compronii.se  is 
to  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  bes*  judg- 
ment of  tho.se  who  have  worked  closely 
on  It,  I  intend  to  support  that 

The  important  consideration  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  rate  of  interest  should 
be  2  or  3  or  4  percent,  or  whatever  the 
country  has  to  pay  for  the  money  if  it 
borrows  it  Some  of  the  countries  have 
to  pay  7.  10,  and  15  percent  I  am  not 
impre.ssed  that  we  should  try  to  fix  the 
rate  of  interest  here  I  am  content  to 
Kive  that  leeway  to  the  administration. 
The  same  applies  to  the  question  of  the 
maturity  of  the  bonds,  whether  it  he  5. 
10,  15,  20,  or  25  years  The  important 
point  is  to  establish  within  the  United 
Nations  a  di.scipUne  that  will  require  re- 
payment for  the  bonds  out  of  annual 
dues  members  will  have  to  pay 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  lime  of 
the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  COOPER  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  what  they  have  said.  When  the 
proper  time  comes  I  shall  vote  for  the 
substitute  as  well  a  majority  of  Repub- 
licans. 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  HON  JOAO 
GOULART.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF   BRAZIL 

Mr  MA^JSFIELD.  Mr  President,  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  shortly 
recess  to  «o  to  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives for  a  joint  meeting  to  hear  the 
addre.ss  of  the  President  of  Brazil.  I  sug- 
'<est   the   absence   of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  1 
a.->k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fo:    the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  morning  hour 
will  be  resumed  after  the  Senate  recon- 
\enes,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
rece.ss.  subject  to  the  call  of,  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  12 
ockx-k  and  19  minutes  p.m.*  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  its  Sergeant  at  Arms  (Jo- 
seph C  Duke',  its  Chief  Clerk  < Emery 
L.  Frazieri.  and  the  Vice  President, 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  joint  meeting  to  hear  the 
address  to  be  delivered  by  His  Excellen- 
cy. Joao  Goulart.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil 

<For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  Brazil,  see  the  House  proceed- 
ings of  today's  Congressional  Record  ) 


RESUMiniON      OF      LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
having  been  dissolved,  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  lis  Chamber  at  1  o'clock  and 
16  minutes  p  m  .  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  »Mr.  Mansfield 
m  the  chair' 


ADDRESS  BY  KENNETH  HOLLT^I, 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Mr  MOSS     Mr  President,  are  we  still 
m  the  morning  hour' 

The  PRF-SlDINCi  OFFICER  Yes 
Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  Mr  Ken- 
neth Holum.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  delivered  a 
speech  on  March  27  before  the  Wiscon- 
sin Electric  Cooperative  at  Madison.  Wis 
This  speech,  in  part,  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  the  tie  lines  between  the 
dams  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, which  IS  of  great  concern  to  my 
Stale  I  believe  the  statement  of  the 
A.ssislant  Secretary  will  be  of  great  In- 
terest to  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord  at  this  p<iint 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
\,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
Anr>RF.ss     by     KfNNFTH     HoLCM.     Assistant 

Se<  RETART    Ot    THE   DCPABTMENT   OF   THE   IN- 
TERIOR   .St  Hrcrt.tD   BeroRr  thf.  Wlsconsin 

Kl.ECTRle         CiMiPERATIVl.         MaDISON  WIS. 

March    27     1962 

A  year  ago  I  was  vtnublp  to  attend  yovir 
.mnual  meeting  I  am  pleased  you  Invited 
me  again  You  and  I  are  deeply  Interested 
ill  the  sviccess  of  our  cooperatives  because 
we  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  peo- 
ple We  shiire  a  common  concern  with  the 
afTiiirs  of  our  Government  We  have  Impor- 
tant questions  to  discus*  when  we  get  to- 
gether 

A  year  Hgo  when  you  held  your  annual 
meeting  the  Kennedy  admlnlitratlon  was  3 
months  old  Already  the  President  had  an- 
nounced new  power  and  resource  develop- 
ment policies  respon.slve  to  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  the  American  people.  Those  poli- 
cies were  being  put  into  effect  all  down 
the  line  We  began  moving  the  Idling  engine 
of  Government  out  of  neutral  and  Into  for- 
ward   moving   gear   once   again. 

Fifteen  months  have  now  passed  since  the 
Kennedy    administration    came    into    office 
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We  have  aolld  accompllshmenU  to  talk 
iiboiit  You  have  learned  that  It  does  xnaks 
a  dtflerencs  who  to  Prssldcnt  o{  the  United 
.states.  It  does  mske  a  difference  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Interior. 

You  wanted  a  President  who  not  only  be- 
lieved in  •  preference"  but  would  say  aa 
Vou  have  one.  You  wanted  a  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  would  help  you  work  out 
\  our  power  aupply  problems,  and  who  would 
protect  the  rights  of  preference  customers. 
You  have  one. 

In  15  months  this  administration  has 
achieved  significant  accompli ihments  In  the 
l>ower  and  resource  &eld.  We  have  a  good 
record.  Because  I  am  proud  of  It  I  would 
like  to  mention  some  of  the  highlights  of 
that  record.     Let's  t&ke  a  quick  look. 

The  Missouri  Baaln  project:  A  year  ago  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  had  already  ex- 
tended the  supplemental  power  program  2 
years,  through  the  fall  of  1965.  This  deci- 
sion Is  saving  basin  preference  customers 
millions  of  dollars.  More  Important.  It  has 
given  the  rural  electrics  needed  leadtlme 
to  develop  plans  for  meeting  the  critical 
power  shortage  problem  they  face  in  1965 
and  beyond  efficiently  and  economically.  For 
over  a  year  the  Department  has  participated 
in  coordinated  power  supply  studies  with 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  rural  electrics.  We 
have  proposed  significant  transmission  pool- 
ing arrangements,  not  only  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  systems  In  1970,  but  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Alabama  Electric  Cooperative:  The  South- 
eastern Power  Administration  has  signed  a 
contract  with  this  O.  &  T.  to  provide  Federal 
hydropower  for  peaking  and  standby  to 
use  with  their  proposed  steampower.  As  a 
result  the  co-op  has  obtained  an  REA  loan 
to  put  In  a  50.000-kllowatt  steam  unit  and 
expand  Its  service  to  additional  cooperatives 
in  the  area. 

Parker -Davis  power  reallocations:  "ITiree 
weeks  ago  Secretary  Udall  announced  real- 
location of  the  power  output  of  these  dama 
on  the  lower  Colorado.  The  allocation  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  preference 
customers  In  the  area.  One  older  rural  elec- 
tric co-op  formerly  denied  Parker-Davta 
hydropower  will  now  be  served.  Two  brand- 
new  cooperatives  -vers  given  allocations. 
These  cooperatives  could  not  be  proven  feasi- 
ble without  this  Federal  power. 

Central  Valley  project:  Substantial  bloc 
of  power  will  be  available  to  preference  cus- 
tomers when  Trinity  project  is  completed. 
We're  expediting  this  work  building  ttie 
neoeesary  transmission  lines,  and  we  bave 
already  asked  the  preference  customers  to 
tell  us  their  needs. 

Surprise  Valley  Cooperative  In  California: 
Three  years  ago  the  Bonneville  Power  Admln- 
UtraUon  agreed  to  sell  this  co-op  enough 
power  for  lu  Oregon  customers.  At  that 
Ume  Bonneville  refused  to  serve  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cooperatives'  load  whl^  la 
south  of  the  border  in  Calif ornU.  This  deci- 
sion has  been  reversed.  We  intend  to  work 
out  arrangements  so  that  total  load  will  be 
served  by  Bonneville. 

Colorado  Ute  Cooperative:  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  worked  out  an  arrangentent 
with  this  system,  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  OfTered  Missouri  Basin  preference  cus- 
tomers. We've  made  our  extensive  transmis- 
sion system  and  other  facllltleB  available  to 
the  co-op  and  will  provide  standby.  With 
those  arrangements  available,  Colorado  Ute 
can  Install  a  large  economic  150,000-kUowatt 
unit  In  an  area  where  fuel  costs  are  cheap- 
est. They  can.  and  will,  deliver  up  to 
100.000  kilowatU  of  this  power  to  customers 
750  miles  away  over  the  facilities  made  avail- 
able by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Southeastern  Power  Administration :  Bark- 
ley  Dam  will  soon  be  completed  on  the  lower 
Cumberland  River.  We  are  studying  the 
resources  and  needs  of  the  area  with  great 


care  so  as  to  accomplish  maximum  benefit 
from  this  project. 

Paasamaqooddj  tidal  project:  A  year  ago. 
President  Kennedy  asked  the  Dep«u-tment  of 
the  Interior  to  review  the  report  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  on  this 
proposed  tidal  project  In  the  far  northeast 
comer  at  the  country.  Our  review  to  date 
Indicates  It  may  be  economically  sound  to 
devek^  1  million  kilowatts  of  power  as  a 
peaking  plant,  utilizing  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  to  load  centers  and  axial  flow 
turbines. 

Pumped -back  storage:  This  is  the  tech- 
nique as  you  know,  where  you  use  off-peak 
energy  to  pump  water  to  higher  elevation  for 
generation  of  power  on  peak  when  It  Is  more 
valuable.  Department-wide  studies  are  be- 
ing conducted  to  make  certain  that  these  re- 
sources are  properly  developed  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  protected.  These  studies  may 
well  result  in  substantial  benefits  for  all 
power  users. 

Interconnection  studies:  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's directive,  the  Department  has  initi- 
ated studies  of  extra  high  voltage  intercon- 
nections between  regions  served  by  Federal 
power  marketing  agencies. 

A  five-man  task  force  has  completed  its 
study  and  report  on  the  proposed  Pacific 
Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertle.  The 
technical  significance  of  the  report  Itself  has 
been  extremely  noteworthy  because  It  estab- 
lishes that  direct  current  transmission  makes 
pxiaslble  and  economic  the  transmission  of 
energy  between  points  1,000  and  2,000  miles 
apart.  The  electric  load  in  Chicago  Is  within 
practical  transmission  distance  of  the  cheap 
lignite  fuels  in  the  Dakotas. 

Great  public  benefits  will  come  from  this 
Interconnection.  President  Kennedy  has 
asked  for  money  in  this  years  budget  to  be- 
gin necessary  planning. 

Other  Important  interconnection  studies 
are  also  underway  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  One  nearlng  completion  is  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  system  In 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  and  that  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration.  An- 
other Just  beginning  Is  between  the  Bureau's 
Missouri  River  Basin  system  and  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 

These  Interconnections  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  the  seasonal 
diversities  and  load  patterns  existing  between 
regions,  and  the  difference  In  hydrology  of 
rivers.  The  final  result  Is  certain  to  be  bet- 
ter use  of  our  resources  and  substantial 
benefit  to  the  public. 

Worthy  of  note  Is  our  decision  to  close 
the  bus  at  Fort  Peck.  When  the  bus  has 
been  closed,  the  eastern  and  western  divi- 
sions of  the  Missouri  Basin  project  can  be 
coordinated  electrically. 

While  our  efforts,  and  you  have  supported 
them,  for  Bums  Creek  in  Idaho  and  the 
Hanford  reactor  powerplant  in  Washington 
have  been  frustrated  so  far,  this  adminis- 
tration deserves  credit  for  Its  strong  support 
of  these  good  projects.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  are  not  resigned  to  accepting  the 
waste  Inherent  in  either  decision. 

The  administration  deserves  credit  for 
pushing  the  Fryingpan -Arkansas  project,  Its 
reversal  of  the  previous  administration's 
foot-dragging  policy  on  Auburn  Dam  in 
California,  and  others  as  well. 

There  are  those  who  measure  an  admin- 
istration's power  program  by  the  length  and 
size  of  the  transmission  lines  It  builds.  In 
1954,  under  the  first  Elsenhower  budget,  the 
Btu-eau  of  Reclamation  used  932  million  for 
transmission  facilities.  Under  President 
Kennedy's  1903  budget  the  Bureau  is  sched- 
uling expendltiires  of  $60  million  for  trans- 
mission facilities.  The  1963  Kennedy  budget 
asks  $35  million  for  transmission  for  Bonne- 
ville as  coptraated  with  average  appropria- 
tions of  $20  million  between  1954  and  1962. 

SPA  will  be  building  transmission  facill- 
tiee  again.     The  President's  1963  budget  asks 


$7,210,000  for  this  item.  The  highest  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  under  the  previous 
administration  was  $1,480,000. 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  forward-looking 
progressive  programs  In  the  field  of  electric 
energy  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  Instituted  under  the  leadership  of  Sec- 
retary Udall. 

Some  of  these  decisions  have  nationwide 
significance.  Others,  like  the  transmission 
line  under  construction  to  Mission,  S.  Dak., 
solve  a  difficult  local  problem.  All  demon- 
strate that  the  administration  Is  aware  of 
the  need  for  Federal  leadership  and  partic- 
ipation if  the  Nation  Is  to  have  the  world's 
best  electric  system  and  one  competent  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  sixties. 

The  needs  of  your  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives and  other  preference  customers,  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  demand  proper  man- 
agement of  our  water  resources  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  growing  population  and  ex- 
panding economy. 

Certainly,  the  leadership  which  this  ad- 
ministration has  exerted  in  the  electric 
power  field  the  past  15  months,  has  encour- 
aged the  entire  power  Industry  to  bring  their 
systems  up  to  date  and  make  long  overdue 
steps  in  long  distance  transmission. 

This  accelerated  activity,  by  all  segments 
of  the  Industry,  demonstrates  the  adminis- 
tration's effectiveness. 

Tou  are  particularly  Interested  in  two 
substantial  regional  problems  that  require 
substantial  attention  from  the  Department. 
These  are  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  the 
Missouri  River  Basin, 

You  are  familiar  with  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  I  should  like  first  of  all  to 
discuss  the  basic  deciskms  which  the  De- 
partment recently  announced  concerning  the 
project's  tranamisslon  lines. 

Last  year  the  Department  went  to  Con- 
gress and  asked  for  money  to  build  an  all- 
Federal  system.  This  reqtiest  was  made  aft- 
er the  Department  rejected  power  company 
proposals  to  wheel  project  storage  power. 
Congress  voted  some  $13  million  to  begin 
work  on  these  lines.  This  real  victory  was 
accomplished  because  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  other  eonstuner-orientad 
groups  stood  and  worked  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  Department. 

In  the  conference  report  Issued  by  the 
committees  of  Congress,  the  Department  was 
authorized  to  proceed  on  the  entire  system — 

Snless  and  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  found 
practical  and  In  the  national  Interest  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  power  com- 
panies, f 

Subsequently,  the  power  companies  again 
approached  the  Department  to  determine 
the  possibilities  of  working  out  mutually 
beneficial  arrangements.  After  these  dis- 
cussions, five  of  six  major  power  companies 
submitted  letters  of  Intent  related  to  In- 
terconnection and  exchange  agreements  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  They  were  ac- 
cepted and  announced  by  the  Secretary  on 
February  20. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Department 
clearly  established  certain  criteria  that  had 
to  be  accomplished.  Because  of  our  victory 
in  Congress,  we  were  able  to  deal  from  a 
position    of    strength. 

Let  me  simunarlae  what  we  set  out  to  do 
and  what  we  have  accomplished : 

1.  We  act  out  to  provide  Federal  inter- 
connection of  the  project  powerplants.  We 
have  done  this. 

2.  We  set  out  to  provide  for  Federal  in- 
terconnection of  the  Federal  systems.  We 
have  done  this. 

S.  We  set  out  to  prorlde  at  least  the  same 
degree  and  kind  of  serriee  to  preference  cus- 
tomers as  under  the  all-FMeral  system,  with- 
out adverse  effects  on  power  rates.  We  have 
bettered  thU  by  additional  delivery  polnU 
and  greater  reliability  of  service. 
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4  We  set  out  to  provide  not  lew  than  the 
same  amount  of  Irrigation  aaslstance  a«  un- 
der the  all-Federal  plan.  We  have  bettered 
this  by  »77  mllUon. 

5  We  set  out  to  provide  a  transmission 
system  in  which  aerrlce  would  be  available 
on  a  common  carrier  basis.  We  have  pro- 
tected this  in  the  arrangements  with  the 
companies  to  the  same  degree  that  capacity 
would  have  been  available  for  this  purpose 
under  the  all-Federal  system. 

The  decisions  we  have  made  on  the  Colo- 
rado transmission  lines  are  Important  In 
Wisconsin,  and  they  are  Important  In  Mon- 
tana I  am  convinced  that  these  were  good 
decisions.  You  must  make  your  own  Judg- 
ment     Make  that  Judgment  on  the  facts 

Remember  there  are  great  differences  be- 
tween the  propCaals  the  companies  offered 
Secretary  Seaton  and  those  agreements 
which  the  Department  recently  announced 
Under  the  original  company  offer,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  built  only 
about  33  percent  of  tbe  proposed  system 
Most  of  the  Federal  hydroplants  and  trans- 
mission systems  would  have  been  Intercon- 
nected by  power  company  lines  The  com- 
panies would  have  been  In  virtual  complete 
control  of  the  entire  storage  project 

Under  agreements  emt>odled  In  the  com- 
panies' letters  of  Intent,  all  the  proposed 
Federal  230-kllovolt  and  345-kllovolt  lines 
will  be  constructed  The  storage  project 
dams  and  the  Federal  markeUng  areas  will 
be  interconnected  with  Federal  lines  In- 
stead of  33  percent,  the  Oovernment  will 
build  85  percent  of  the  so-called  all-Federal 
system 

All  of  the  1.200,000-kllowatt  output  of  the 
dams  will  be  delivered  to  preference  cus- 
tomers at  the  same  price,  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  at  more  delivery  points  than 
under  the  all-Federal  plan  No  restrictions 
will  be  Imposed  on  power  sales  to  REA  s  and 
other  preference  customers  by  virtue  of  the 
Interchange  and  wheeling  agreement.s  be- 
tween the  Bureau  and  the  companies 

At  thu  point  you  might  say  U)  me.  AH 
this  sounds  good  But  you  are  talking  about 
what  la  contained  In  letters  of  intent  and 
verbal  understandings  through  negotiations 
What  about  contracts?" 

Formal  contracts  will  be  negotiated 
quickly  On  February  20.  Secretary  Udall 
ordered  completion  of  these  contracts  prior 
to  the  congressional  appropriation  hearings 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  He  directed 
us  to  establish  and  maintain  close  liaison 
with  preference  customers  throughout  this 
period  We  will  write  hard  and  fast  con- 
tracts containing  all  the  important  points 
I  have  made.  We  have  negotiated  in  good 
faith  I  must  assume  the  companies  have 
as  well  If.  however,  they  d(j  not  agree  to 
our  basic  criteria  In  the  contracts,  we  will 
proceed  with  construction  of  a  Federal  sys- 
tem as  previously  planned 

The  Department  has  made  a  sound  deci- 
sion from  which  the  Government  thf  prefer- 
ence customers,  and  the  people  of  the 
Colorado  Basin  will  all  profit 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond region  I  mentioned-  the  Misst^url 
River  Basin — where  In  the  easte."-!!  division 
we  have  Important  problems  of  power 
supply 

Considering  anticipated  load  growth  and 
li.stallatlon  of  additional  hydro  facilities  in 
Missouri  River  dams,  we  expect  to  run  out  of 
Federal  power  the  fall  of  1965  We  have 
advised  c)ur  customers  Despite  thl.s  in  our 
v'.ew  we  have  a  responsibility  to  work  with 
c>ur  customers,  to  the  end  that  they  may  ob- 
tain ample  supplies  of  power  to  meet  future 
needs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  s<j  that 
we  may  make  maximum  beneficial  use  of 
the  federally  owned  facilities  we  administer 
The  Federal  transmission  system  built  to 
deliver  Federal  hydropower  wil!  also  deliver 
s'eampfiwer  Bveryone  knows  thiU  substan- 
tial  economies   can    be    arhlevpd    :f   require- 


ments can  be  pooled— permitting  the  con- 
struction of  larger  and  more  efficient  unlta. 
Theae  advantages  are  compounded  ll  * 
source  of  cheap  fuel  Is  available  Dakota 
lignite  which  may  well  be  the  largest  •up- 
ply  of  low-cost  fuel  In  the  Nation,  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose 

Based  on  these  conclusions  we  undertook 
Joint  studies  with  representatives  of  prefer- 
ence customers  to  analyze  the  transmission 
system  and  to  work  out  plans  for  the  most 
advantageous  coordination  o'  a  steamplant 
with   the  Federal  hydro  system 

Due  lo  navigation  requirements,  the  Mis- 
souri   River   system    has   large   quantities   of 
energy   during   the   summer    months       Con- 
versely. In  order   to  conserve  water  and  be- 
cause of  restrictions  due  to  Icing  conditions, 
the  quantities  of  energy  available  during  the 
winter  are   limited       In   addition,   when    the 
presently     planned     installations     of     hydro 
capacity    are    completed,    a    large    block    of 
capacity    will    be    available    for    which    there 
win  not  be  ample  energy  through  the  year 
The  river  then  may  be  said  to  have  three 
kinds  of   power      (  1 1    Firm,   round-the-clock 
power,    with    capacity    and    energy    to    serve 
normal    customers.     (2i     secondary    energy, 
available  mostly  during  the  summer  months, 
and    1 3'     peaking    capacity    without    energy. 
available  during  all  of  the  year      Only  those 
systems   having  generation  can   properly   use 
secondary  or   peaking   capacity 

The  studies  involving  the  ctxjrdlnatlon  of 
steam  and  Federal  hydro  showed  that  by 
operating  the  steamplant  at  full  load  during 
the  winter  months  portions  of  the  peaking 
capacity  could  be  firmed  up.  that  is,  con- 
verted t<i  firm  p«iwer  This  we  consider  to  be 
a    desirable    objective 

In  fact  the  entire  program  seemed  to  offer 
(?reat  merit  In  addition  to  obtaining  in- 
rreased  quantities  of  firm  fxiwer  to  serve  fu- 
ture loads  of  the  preference  customers  It 
wiiuld  result  m  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  North  Dakota  Large  quantities 
of  iow-'-ost  power  should  be  attractive  to 
industry  in  an  area  of  the  country  that 
urgently   needs   industrial  development 

While  these  studies  were  continuing  14 
utilities  operating  wlthm  and  outside  the 
Burenu  marketing  area  proposed  an  exchange 
•irratiKement  The  utilities  offered  r.o  deli\er 
energy  .nto  the  Bureau  system  during  the 
winter  when  there  is  lack  of  hydroenergyi 
and  the  Bureau  would  return  thib  enerk^y  in 
the  sun  mer  when  surpluses  are  available  > 
thus  ftrinmc  up  the  peaking  capacity  of  the 
Bureau  The  Government  without  liddl- 
ti  onal  .nvestmer.t,  would  have  additional 
quantities  of  firm  power  for  sale  The  utili- 
ties would  be  making  better  use  of  ihelr 
^'.►•ampl  ints 

The  Department  ha«  .■'eceived  another  pr>i- 
posal  designed  Ui  acc(jmplif!h  similar  results 
from  .1  group  if  ri>operatives  known  as  Basin 
Electric  Cooperative  They  plan  to  build  a 
lar^e  st«am  generating  plant  In  the  lignite 
fields  '  f  North  Dak.U  .\nother  group  of 
cooperatives,  the  Lignite  Power  Cooperative 
group  IS  also  addressing  Itself  to  this 
question 

At  this  point  it  Is  not  clear  to  what  extent 
the  proposals  are  immediately  or  m  the  long 
run  contradictory  N  t  is  it  clear  yet  what 
the  comparative  costs  will   be 

Both  piopfjsalh  received  have  been  referred 
to  a  specul  department.Al  team  for  .study  and 
evaluation  This  is  pre.'^ently  imderway 
They  will  be  compared  on  their  merits,  their 
costs  and  overall  results 

One  point  that  has  led  to  much  misunder- 
standing should  be  clarified  Althou^th  we 
Consider  li  desirable  to  convert  [>eaking  [xiwer 
and  sei-ond.iry  energy  to  firm  power  and 
energy  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
peaking  jH)wer  and  the  secondary  power 
would  have  been  wasted  without  tlie  firm- 
ing up  arrangement  Peaking  p<jwer  wa« 
planned  t<>  be  9<ild  to  those  system.*  that  were 
m  a  pf>sit.on  to  use  It,  and  secondary  hydro- 


energy  Is  and  would  be  used  to  replace  steam 
generation 

Firming  up  of  Bureau  hydropower  does 
not  represent  a  windfall  to  the  Oovernment. 
It  does,  however,  provide  the  Oovernment 
with  the  opportunity  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  the  preference  customers. 

When  the  facts  are  In.  the  Department  will 
make  Its  decision  on  the  facU  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  responsibilities  under  the  law. 
We  must  consider  the  best  InteresU  of  the 
United  States  the  preference  customers,  and 
the  region 

Without  attempting  to  belabor  you  with  all 
of  the  complexities  of  a  difficult  problem,  I 
should  like  to  note  that  desirable  economic 
and  social  objectives  must  be  weighed  as  we 
face  up  to  decisions  They  should  not  be 
Ignored  by  the  people  of  the  region. 

A  program  that  promotes  the  development 
of  Dakota  lignite  coal  Is  a  program  that 
strengthens  the  region  and  the  Nation,  be- 
cause It  promotes  the  development  and  use 
of  an  Important  energy  resource  that  Is  al- 
most completely  undeveloped 

As  we  develop  this  resource,  we  will  almost 
certainly  provide  opportunities  for  economic 
growth  in  an  area  of  the  Nation  that 
urgently  needs  this  opportunity. 

Advocates  of  propoeals  that  develop  lignite 
coal  may  well  wonder  why  we  consider  pro- 
posals that  In  effect  require  an  area  of  po- 
tentially cheap  fuel  to  continue  lU  reliance 
on  energy  imported  from  higher  cost  fuel 
areas 

Economic  growth  and  resource  develop- 
ment ire  sound  policy  goals.  Better  and 
more  complete  use  of  resources  Is  an  equally 
worthy  goal  Certainly,  any  proposal  that 
makes  belter  use  of  machines  and  equipment 
in  place  must  be  considered  and  evaluated 

I  have  no  intention  that  this  should  be  a 
complete  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  prop<^j«aU  we  must  consider  I  sug- 
gest only  that  each  has  merit  and  deserves 
your  consideration  Just  as  It  will  have  ours 
I  do  not  presume  to  advise  you  on  the 
affairs  of  your  rural  electric  systems.  That 
IS  your  business  But  I  believe  my  experi- 
ence m  the  cooperative  movement  and  now 
iis  a  Oovernment  official  has  given  me  s  good 
opportunity  to  study  first  the  relatloiishlp  of 
preference  customer  to  Ooverrunent.  and 
now  of  the  Oovernment  to  preference 
customer 

The  Department  pf  the  Interior  has  re- 
sponsibilities to  Cohgress,  to  you  as  pref- 
erence customers,  and  to  the  American 
people  You.  as  electric  cooperators.  have 
certain  responsibilities  to  your  consumers. 
your  communities  and  to  your  Federal  mar- 
keting agencies 

I  believe  we  each  have  an  obligation  to 
recognize  these  responsibilities  In  our  nego- 
tiations and  business  relationships  TXxe 
rural  electric  c<K)peratlves  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  work  with  appropriate  agencies 
of  Government  In  solving  your  chronic  prob- 
lems of  long-range  power  supply.  We  In  the 
Kennedy  administration  want  to  do  our  part 
Approaching  our  problems  from  the  stand- 
pt>lnt  of  mutual  respect  and  ccxaperatlon. 
we  will  meet  the  challenges  of  the  electric 
iige 
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Mr  KEATING     Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs.  Ntr- 

BERGER  in  the  chair'       The  Senator  from 

New  York  i.s  recognized 

Mr  KEATING     My  dLstlnguished  and 

dehghtful  successor  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

re.sentatives.  Representative  Judy  Weis. 

recently    dehvered    an    address    entitled 
Which  Way  Us?"  which  is  si^rniflcant 

and  worthy  of  wide  distribution 
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Mrs.  Weis  clearly  depicts  the  chal- 
lenge confronting  the  free  people  of  the 
world,  the  challenge  of  intematlMial 
communism  to  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. She  regards  the  journey  of  Col. 
John  Glenn  as  a  solid  demonstration  of 
the  accomplishments  of  our  Nation  and 
of  our  pride  in  our  country  and  our  sys- 
tem of  free  self-government. 

As  a  final  and  key  point.  Mrs.  Weis 
expresses  her  deep  personal  concern 
about  the  structure  of  our  Ooveiiunent 
and  about  what  she  refers  to  as  the 
trend  toward  " Federal  centralization." 
She  places  special  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  strong  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment and  of  active  participation  of 
citizens  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Madam  President.  I  think  this  is  a 
most  important  address,  and  I  am 
pleased  today  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Weis*  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Which  Wat  Us? 
(Address  of  Representative  Jessica  Wku. 
Rochester.  N.Y  ,  at  the  spring  workshop  of 
the  Western  Monroe  County  (N.Y.)  Teach- 
ers Association,  Greece  Olympla  High 
School.  March   19.  1962) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  real  privilege  for  me 
to  be  here  with  you  this  morning  as  your 
workshop  sessions  get  underway.  I  empha- 
sise the  word  •'privilege"  because  you,  as 
professional  educators,  are  performing  an 
enormously  Important  service  to  our  commu- 
nity. If  In  this  way.  by  sharing  a  few  per- 
sonal observations  and  Insights  with  you.  I 
can  contribute  in  a  small  way  to  the  work 
you  are  doing.  I  am  extremely  happy  to  do 
It.  Our  children  represent  this  countrys 
most  vital  natural  resource  and  each  of  you 
Is  to  be  commended  for  the  personal  Interest 
you  are  taking  In  cultivating  and  developing 
this  precious  resource  of  ours. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  theme  of  your  workshop — "Which  Way 
Us?" — Invites  a  glance  Into  the  telescope  of 
time.  But  It  Isn't  necessary  to  spin  fan- 
tasies or  gaze  Ir  to  crystal  balls  any  more. 
We  don't  have  t«i.  We  have  enormous  evi- 
dence before  us  of  a  future — an  almost  im- 
mediate future — -beyond  anything  known  to 
man  since  the  dawn  of  time. 

This  Is  a  future  of  great  responsibilities 
and  challenges  for  education. 

It  Is  a  future  nf  undreamed  of  adventure 
In  the  world  of  <5xploratlon. 

It  Is  a  future  almost  without  limitation 
In  the  field  of  tfihnology. 

As  President  Kennedy  put  it  Just  a  week 
ago.  "A  new  age  3f  discovery  is  opening  for 
the  human  race  '  I  share  this  view.  From 
all  indications  we  are  clearly  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  of  unprecedented  technological 
and  economic  development  throughout  the 
world. 

As  you  may  know.  I  am  not  a  teacher, 
though  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  son  is 
a  professor  of  Eng  Ish  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity I  do  not  intend  to  stand  here  and 
tell  you  how  to  be  teachers  and  educators. 
Yet  It  is  Impossltle  to  be  in  politics — and 
particularly  to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatlves-wlthout  being  in  a  very 
real  sense  an  educator  aAd  Interpreter  of  the 
Important  matters  that  transpire  In  Wash- 
ington. 

We  In  the  Congress  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  progress  of  education  and  scientific 
Inquiry  We  are  also  gravely  concerned 
about  national  s\u-"lval  itself. 

To  maintain  our  position  of  leadership  In 
the  world — a  respcnsibility  we  cannot  and 
dare    not    neglect — we    are   confronted    with 


Federal  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1063 
that  total  •02.6  billion  over  the  amount  esti- 
mated for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  next 
year's  requests  are  likely  to  be  higher  still. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  eager  to 
have  you  teachers  understand  the  farflting 
meaning  tot  ourselves,  for  the  pocketbook  of 
every  American,  of  a  budget  total  so  im- 
mense. 

I  am  eager  to  have  you  communicate  this 
to  the  classes  of  young  people  whom  you 
teach.  Becatise  what  is  involved  here  is 
the  financial  stability  of  our  country  as 
well  as  Its  national  treasure. 

Of  this  enormous  treasure,  for  which  our 
people  have  worked  so  hard,  more  than 
•52  V^  billion  Is  estimated  for  the  national 
defense  alone.  This  is  a  savage  bite  out  of 
our  national  budget.  And  our  national 
budget  Is  in  turn  an  even  more  savage  bite 
out  of  the  American  economy. 

This  budget  I  have  Just  mentioned,  which 
would  have  been  shocking  to  our  forebears — 
and  some  of  its  aspects  are  shocking  to  me 
today — is  a  budget  that  In  its  darkest  pages 
reflects  the  cold  war. 

It  reflects  the  struggle  In  which  we  are 
now  caught — the  struggle  between  a  vicious, 
unconscionable,  closed  society,  a  tyrannical 
oligarchy,  and  an  open  and  free  society  like 
our  own.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
hovering  over  our  age  is  the  threat  of  a  war 
that  can  destroy  civilization  almost  in  the 
wink  of  an  eye.  This  is  a  reality  which  we, 
and  oiu-  children — your  students — are  going 
to  have  to  face  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  are  other  signs 
which  represent  a  dlfiferent  future,  a  real 
glimmer  of  hope  that  out  of  our  deep  and 
disturbing  troubles  will  come  not  disaster 
but  a  bright  and  wonderful  tomorrow. 

Our  efforts  to  Join  with  the  European 
Common  Market  in  a  gigantic  free  world- 
free  trade  area  represent  one  aspect  of  the 
promise  which  the  future  holds.  The  chal- 
leni:e  of  expanding  world  trade  offers  great 
opixtrtunltles  for  the  future.  So.  too.  do 
such  undertakings  as  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, through  which  we  hope  to  aid  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  along  the  road 
to  economic  development  and  social  re- 
form. 

Our  extraordinary  efforts  in  space,  where 
we  have  been  so  proudly  successful  recently, 
is  a  perfect  case  In  point  as  to  what  the 
future  offers.  This  is  an  area  of  progress  in 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Conunit- 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I  have  a 
deep  and  profound  personal  interest.  My 
work  on  this  committee  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  we  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of 
a  world  that  will  give  mankind  a  future 
more  exciting  than  has  been  envisioned  in 
our  wildest  dreams. 

Think  of  the  potential  In  the  simple  sta- 
tistic that  one  of  our  astronauts  has  Just 
sped  through  space  at  the  rate  of  17.500 
miles  an  hour. 

Think  of  the  technological  meaning  of  a 
space  ship  that  can  endure  the  kind  of 
punishment  to  which  the  Friendship  7  was 
subjected 

Think  what  it  will  mean  for  communica- 
tion, and  for  education,  when  the  entire 
world  is  instantly  linked — by  radio,  tele- 
phone and  television — through  a  worldwide 
communications  satellite  system. 

Think  of  the  vast  expanse  of  man's  scien- 
tific knowledge,  from  Galileo  and  Copernicus 
to  Einstein  and  our  galaxy  of  top  level  scien- 
tists today,  that  rests  behind  our  space  ef- 
forts. We  are  sp>endlng  literally  billions  of 
dollars  for  research  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  there  is  simply  no 
way  of  measuring  the  benefits  which  we  will 
reap  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  terms  of  the  cold  war  and  our  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union  we  can  pride  our- 
selves in  the  fact  that  since  Russia  launched 
her  Sputnik  I  the  United  States  has 
launched  87  satellites  of  all  kinds  and  Rus- 


sia has  launched  only  14.  In  the  scope  and 
sophistication  of  otir  space  probes,  we  are 
well  ahead  of  the  Russians  and  even  in  the 
area  of  rocket  thrust,  where  they  now  hold 
an  edge,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  licking 
the  problem. 

But  this  is  not;  a  football  game  where  all 
that  Is  involved  it  making  the  highest  score. 
What  Is  Involved  behind  all  of  this — behind 
our  struggle  with  communism,  otir  space 
efforts,  our  attempts  at  economic  coop>era- 
tlon  and  all  the  rest — are  the  deepest  moral, 
values  of  men. 

For  in  the  final  analysis,  what  we  are 
trying  to  demonstrate^  to  the  world  is  that, 
at  its  beet,  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, with  Its  strong  emphasis  on 
limited  government  and  democratic  free 
choice,  Is  the  finest  system  yet  devised  by 
man.  And  so  as  we  look  to  the  future,  we 
must  always  be  certain  that  our  roots  re- 
main deep  and  well  nourished.  Dramatic 
changes  will  be  taking  place  all  around  us 
In  this  new  era.  We  must  be  certain 
that  they  do  not  alter  otir  basic  values. 

In  a  sense,  the  problem  Is  exactly  what 
Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Oletm,  Jr..  said  it  was 
when  he  spoke  in  his  compelling  and  simple 
way,  of  patriotism.  Pure,  unadulterated,  un- 
ashamed patriotism. 

Many  of  you.  perhaps,  were  in  school  the 
day  he  spoke  to  the  Joint  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. It  vras  on  Monday,  February  26. 
when  he  sald: 

"l  am  certainly  glad  to  see  that  pride 
in  our  country  and  Its  accomplishments  Is 
not  a  thing  of  the  past." 

He  said:  I 

"I  still  get  a  hard-to-define  feeling  Inside 
when  the  fiag  goes  by — and  I  know  that  all 
of  you  do,  too.  Today  as  we  rode  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  from  the  White  House  and 
saw  the  tremendous  outpotirii.g  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  so  many  thousands  of  our 
people  I  got  this  same  feeling  all  over 
again.  Let  us  hope  that  none  of  us  ever 
loses  it." 

What  John  Glenn  said  at  that  Joint  con- 
gressional meeting  is  essentially  what  I  am 
trying  to  say  here  this  morning.  If  we  ever 
think  of  patriotism  as  something  old- 
fashioned  or  corny,  if  we  ever  lose  our 
sense  of  pride  in  our  country,  in  our  tradi- 
tions. In  the  himian  decency  Inherent  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we 
shall  have  lost  those  qualities  that  have 
made  America  what  she  is. 

We  shall  have  lost  our  soul  as  a  people. 
^  hope  that  today  I  can  strengthen  your 
urge  to  conununlcate  the  full  meaning  of 
faith  in  the  American  heritage  to  the  chil- 
dren who  have  been  put  In  your  charge.  For 
this  is  the  real  key  to  the  true  meaning  of 
our  tomorrow.  Reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic— your  skills — are,  of  course,  the  tools, 
the  Indispensable  Instruments,  for  conveying 
our  acctunulated  knowledge  to  the  children 
who  will,  in  the  last  analysis,  constitute 
this  tomorrow.  But  in  this  education,  all  of 
us  must  play  an  important  role — not  only 
as  teachers,  but  as  parents,  as  legislators 
and  as  citizens.  The  great  strength  of 
democratic  self-government  is,  in  fact,  that 
we  are  all  both  teachers  and  pupils,  con- 
stantly teaching  and  learning  from  each 
other. 

*  •  •  *  • 

This  leads  me  to  a  final  point.  It  Is  one 
about  which  I  have  some  hesitancy,  lest  I 
seem  to  be  interjecting  a  partisan  political 
issue  into  my  remarks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  an  issue  for  both 
parties. 

It  Is  the  issue  ol  Federal  centralization. 

It  is  the  issue  of  making  Washington  and 
the  Capitol  the  center  of  all  problems. 

It  is  the  issue  of  weakening  the  individual, 
the  city  and  the  State,  by  ladling  every  Issue. 
every  problem,  every  situation,  economic,  leg- 
islative, financial,  social,  into  the  wide-open 
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maw  oX  Uie  unwieldy,  bureaucratlcally  top- 
heavy,  overburdened,  and  >nowed-under 
Oovernmeot  In  WaaMngton,  DC. 

SpeaJcing  as  a  Member  uf  Cungresa,  I 
want  to  emphaalze  tbat  tbla  U.  for  our  de- 
mocracy, one  of  the  major  problem*  of  our 
time. 

If  the  trend  U  allowed  to  continue,  our 
freedoma  will  be  slowly  but  aurely  abridged 

Our  republican  form  of  government  will 
be  steadily  eroded  under  cover  of  disarmiiig 
slogans. 

Both  our  vigor  and  our  solvency  will  be 
sapped  by  benefits  and  services  that  in  grow- 
ing   measure    will    be    politically    motivated 

The  fundamentals  of  democracy  will  be 
lost  to  us — to  all  of  u» — and  perhaps  to  the 
whole  free  world — unless  we  do  more  and 
more  In  our  own  communities  for  ourselves 
and  give  less  and  leas  to  a  central  authority 

History  keeps  telling  us  that  the  piecemeal 
surrender  of  basic  values  leads  to  spintuul 
receivership  Not  complete  bankruptcy  bu- 
receivership,  because  I  think  our  pi-ople  will 
always  salvage  something  out  of  their  his- 
toric assets. 

Its  a  sort  of  Ciresham's  law  for  the  v.ilues 
of  democracy.  Under  that  famou.s  iaw.  b«U 
money  drives  out  good  money.  In  the  po- 
litical world,  because  of  their  greater  im- 
mediate appeul,  the  bad  v<Uues  of  govern- 
ment paternalism  drive  out  i{ood  values  >;f 
Citizens'  vigor  And  under  no  circumstances 
can    the    good    values    remain    unaffected 

The  philosophy  of  the  central  authority  is 
the  philosophy  of  tyranny  Not  overnight 
while  motives  re.Tialn  sincere  and  only  mod- 
erately p.jlltit^nl  But  gradually  thii.gs  do 
not  work  well,  abu.se^  creep  m.  and,  cntrury 
to  the  workings  of  a  system  resting  mainly 
on  self-reliance,  mistakes  are  seldom  cor- 
rected. Eventually  they  can  only  be  smoth- 
ered by  more  power,  and  the  end  result  is 
likely  to  be  the  tyranny  that  no  one  wanted 
and  few  really  thought  would  come 

Now  I  know  those  who  feel  ditTereiitly 
about  this,  who  view  Washington  as  the 
only  place  to  solve  our  new  and  complex 
problems  I  would  charge  none  nf  thein 
with  evil  intentions  I  say  merely  that  thev 
cannot  control  their  own  pmmotlons 
There  Is  nothing  so  Insidious  In  political  life 
as  gradualism 

It    Is    so    easy   and   self-satisfying    to   give 
things  to  people     But  where  do  you  stop' 
particularly   when   you  are   virf  mlly   asking 
beneficiaries  to  organize  politically  for  more 
and  more 

Maybe  I  am  Bghting  an  uphill  hattif  h-i* 
by  my  estimate  of  the  American  (haractcr  1 
dont  think  so  Today  Is  not  too  late  P'jr 
me.  as  It  must  be  for  you.  tyranny  i.s  tyrnnnv 
whether  It  is  the  tyranny  of  an  oligarchy. 
the  tyranny  of  a  dictator,  the  tyranny  of  a 
rampant.  lrrpRp<inf  Ible  majority,  or  the 
tyranny— and  I  emphasize  thls-the  tyranny 
of  a  bureaucracy 

Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are 
endangering  the  democrntlc  pr<Kes«  and  the 
e.ssentlal  bulwarks  of  our  freedom  by  chan- 
neling »<^)  much  of  the  p)owers  of  ei>vernnier. • 
Into  a  vast,  constantly  inrtatini;  and  (im- 
plicated ma/.e  of  bureau.s  In  Wash.ngton 

It  la  this  fact  which  expl  iins  all  the 
heavy  fat  In  a  massive  Pederal  burliret  that 
la  In  size  beyond  anything  hitherto  known 
to  government  anywhere  m  the  world  at  any 
period   In    human   history 

We  are.  of  course,  confronted  t(Klay  w:'h 
many  challenges — the  challenge  of  com- 
munism, the  challenge  of  harneKslng  the 
free  worlds  vast  economic  potenti,il.  the 
challenge  of  space  and  of  scientific  explora- 
tion But  there  Is  also  this  other  chal- 
lenge which  I  have  been  discussing  and 
which  is  too  often  ignored — the  challenge  I 
r. Mining  our  ba«lc  values  In  a  time  of  tur- 
bulent change  and  of  finding  ways  of  nieetliiij 
our  new  needs  adequately  without  involving 
ourselves  In  the  fatal  hdosarda  inherent  in 
big  government. 


Meeting  this  <  haileiige  wiU  require  great 
patience  and  un  ier&tandlng  What  I  would 
urge  you  as  tea -hers  today  Is  the  teachlnj; 
of  a  sense  of  discipline  and  restraint  and 
self-reliance  as  i.  part  of  the  leaxnlng  which 
you  impart  to  the  young  minds  of  the  coun- 
try. The  greatest  achlevemeu's  In  advunc- 
lug  basic  humai.  freedoms  have  takei'.  pUice 
In  .\merlra  These  we  must  never  lose  and 
from   this  path   we   must  never   stray. 

There  U  on  the  horu'in  a  wondrous  to- 
rn ir  row  for  Am-'rica  and  for  the  wh  le  free 
World  But  It  »  II  only  be  what  we  ourselves 
make  >f  it  I  ki  ow  of  no  grouj)  of  dedlcaleil 
American.s  m^re  gifted  for  making  a  maVir 
contribution  to  this  tomorrow  than  the 
teachers  of    the  United   States 


THE  U.N.  BOND  ISSUE 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  Prc.<;ident.  I  did 
not  happen  U)  be  on  the  floor  this  morn- 
iiii,'  ju.bt  before  the  recf.s,s  fur  the  jumt 
meeting  I  urdersland  some  of  my  col- 
Ifatpif.s.  ii'.cl'idiru:  Senator.s  Cooper, 
K'THEL.  BrsH.  and  Keattnc,.  had  .somt- 
tl  .n^r  to  .say  about  thp  Repubhcan  c-n- 
fercnco  of  yes'.crday  and  the  attitude  of 
Repubhcans  toward  the  compromi-se 
propos.il  put  forward  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr  Mansfield  i  and  the 
.Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  DirksfnI  on 
the  United  Nation.s  loan 

First,  I  wish  to  identify  myself  with 
the  above-mentioned  four  Senators,  and 
I  am  sure  thtre  are  others  *ho  take  a 
similar  po.^iticn  I  .state  atiain,  as  I  did 
y.sterday,  Ihat  I  support  this  rom- 
promi.se 

What  i.s  even  mor''  important  is  to 
point  out  that  strong  support  of  the  U  N 
originated  with  Repubhcan  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg  in  1945.  that  Sena- 
tor Vandenbeiv  founded  the  bipartisan 
foreiKn  policy  of  our  Nation,  that  the 
preservation  (f  the  UN  Ls  one  of  thf 
key  elements  of  that  pohcy.  and  that 
Presidt  nt  Ei..fnhower  in  September 
19C0  dedicated  the  power,  the  majesty, 
and  the  re-sotrces  of  the  United  States 
to  backinti  cur  position  in  the  U  N 
President  Kennetiy  has  done  the  .same 
thing 

One  of  th*>  most  vital  a.sp(cts  of  our 
national  pohcy  is  the  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  and  I  believe  my  party  should 
support  it. 

When  we  get  into  the  debate,  I  .slmll 
have  son)cth:nfr  further  to  siiy  about 
that,  but  for  the  moment  I  think  it  is 
sufficient  to  .say  that  if  the  pre.s.s  has 
represontrd  to  the  country — and  I.  t(x>. 
have  seen  the.'e  headlines — that  the  CJOP 
takes  such-and-such  an  attitude  with 
respect  to  th.'  United  Nations,  tlien  I 
think  the  record  should  be  set  as  straight 
as  pov->sible  oy  as  many  persons  as 
pos.  able. 

I  expre.ss  the  expectation,  as  mv  col- 
leagues did  this  mornine.  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  will  be  found,  when  the  roll 
is  finally  called,  in  support  of  wiiat  it 
takes  to  keep  -he  United  Nations  acUvely 
and  effective!}  m  business. 


TV    BRO.MX-ASTER    PRAISES    CATV 
SYSTEMS 

Mr  SCOTT  Madam  President,  a  few 
years  ago  the  e  were  several  compl-iiuLs 
made  before  tiie  Senate  Commerce  Com- 


mittee by  television  broadcasters  against 
conunmiity  television  systems,  commonly 
referred  to  as  CATV  systems.  The  areas 
where  friction  existed  have  largely  dis- 
appeared, because  local  broadcasters 
and  CATV  operators  have  resolved  their 
differences  of  theu"  own  free  will. 

My  State  ol  Pennsylvania  has  204 
C.^TV  systems  known  to  be  in  operation. 
This  is  almost  tliree  times  as  many  as 
exist  m  any  other  State.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  CATV  Association 
in  Harrisburg  last  fall.  I  am  told  that 
there  were  about  14  broadcasters  In  at- 
tendance at  all  liie  meetings  and  they 
participated  m  the  program.  A  good 
example  of  tiie  fine  relationship  which 
exists  betwe<Mi  local  broadcasters  and 
CATV  operators  is  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Community  Television  Associa- 
tion, at  its  annual  convention  m  San 
I-Yancisco  last  June,  awarded  Its  coveted 
National  Award  for  Distinsuished  Serv- 
ice to  a  broadcaster  for  the  first  time  in 
Its  history.  The  distinguished  recipient 
of  the  award  was  Mrs  Dorothy  Mug- 
ford,  promotion  manager  and  CATV 
liai.s<jn  for  television  station  WNEP-TV, 
Wiikes-Barre-Scranton,  cliannel  16, 
Scrariton    Pa 

Another  example  of  the  cooperation 
and  friendship  e.xisting  between  tele- 
vision broadcasters  and  CATV  operatoi-s 
LS  Uie  follow  mg  article  from  Tele-Log 
of  January  1962.  which  is  the  ofnclal 
publication  of  WGR-TV,  channel  2  In 
Buflalo,  NY  The  article  was  sent  to 
me  by  William  Taylor,  manager  of 
PenNy  TV.  Inc  ,  CATV  .systems  serving 
Bradford,  Olean.  Clearfield.  Allegany, 
and  Eldred,  Pa.  Tlie  article  is  one  of  a 
.series  of  monthly  articles  on  CATV  sys- 
tems in  that  FVnnsylvama  area  to  appear 
in  Tele-Log 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
article  be   printed   in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

CHV.NNKl.      a      .SaI  t'TES       C".\TV      OWMKKfl      WHO 
("ARRT      WCiR    TV 

Every  dav  f'.^TV  system-s  deal  directly  with 
the  niMst  iinpiirtant  pr.  pie  in  televLslon- 
th*»  \  lewlnp  audience 

To  .issist  in  bringing  televlblun's  benefits  to 
more  people  Is  the  challenging  -and  very 
personal  task  of  America  s  800  conimunlty 
antonnn  .systems  As  un  Industry,  they  sup- 
ply niultlchanncl  master  antenna  reception 
serMces  for  more  than  700. UOO  TV  homes  il 
out  of  c\ery  61  TV  hou.seholda  In  the 
N;it!ol^.  ) 

Between  these  viewers  and  CATV  systems 
ex:sto  a  personal  relationship  which  is  unique 
In  Lele\lslon  Known  frequently  by  firiit 
luinies,  C.\TV  .sub.sci  il>ers  are  served  as  the 
n»-i(4hbi-jrb  frU-ndi.  and  fellow  townspeople 
>)f  the  CATV  operator.  Located  In  towns 
with  an  :tverage  population  of  only  9.130.  the 
public  Kiiih  and  c«)mmunlty  support  result- 
ing from  dependable  service  are  the  truly 
rewarding  and  enduring  features  of  Uie 
CAIV  industry 

Ch  mnel  2  is  prou<l  to  have  many  CATV 
systems  located  near  the  fringe  of  our  cov- 
erM^e  :irea  u.sin(j  our  facilitie.s  to  m.ike  tele- 
vi.sion  jMMisible  ti>  thousands  of  homes  that 
would  not  otherwise  receive  this  media. 

Televi.si.pn  programs  are  a«  free  as  the  air 
th.it  c.irnes  them  for  most  of  us  Just 
mount  an  antenna  on  the  roof,  or  the  top 
of  the  set,  and  there  at  the  twist  of  a  knob, 
are   the  shows. 
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But  nearly  a  million  families  In  the  United 
states  pay  to  see  television.  Their  TV  pro- 
grams are  "piped"  into  their  hoooM  Just 
like  the  electricity,  water  or  gas,  and  they  are 
billed  every  month  for  the  privilege  of 
viewing. 

They  pay  the  price  gladly,  even  though 
they  see  the  same  programs  the  rest  of  us 
do. 

Why  do  people  pay  to  receive  television 
service?  In  many  cases,  It's  the  only  way 
they  can  get  TV  at  sU;  in  others,  the  only 
way  they  can  get  a  batisfactory  picture,  or 
more  than  one  chaanel.  Television  service 
Is  delivered  to  these  million  homes  by  cable 
from  master  antennas  which  serve  entire 
communltlea. 

Community  antenna  television  service 
(Often  abbreviated  CATV)  started  back  in 
194B,  when  the  first  wave  of  TV  fever  was 
sweeping  the  Nation  and  Milton  Berle  and 
Howdy  Doody  were  becoming  household 
names 

Television  at  that  t.me  was  far  from  a  na- 
tionwide service  Tliere  were  fewer  than  100 
stations,  and  viewing  was  largely  limited 
to  areas  around  big  cities.  People  beyond  the 
range  of  these  TV  stations  wondered  what 
tlie  excitement  was  all  about — and  longed  to 
get    In   on   It. 

A.storla,  Oreg  .  waji  one  of  those  cities 
beyond  TV's  range.  The  closest  station  was 
In  Seattle,  125  mllee  away.  And  high  moun- 
tains stopped  the  signals,  wtaoee  effective 
range  was  then  only  50  miles  at  the  most. 
A  group  of  local  clttzena  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  Some  of  them  were  engi- 
neers They  knew  that  TV  signals  travel 
in  H  straight  line  from  the  transmitter.  Un- 
like lower-frequency  ^-adlo  waves,  they  don't 
follow  the  contour*  of  the  earth.  It  was 
Impossible  to  pick  up  a  TV  picture  in  As- 
toria, but  from  the  tx>p  of  a  nearly  moun- 
tain reception  of  a  distant  station  should  be 
possible  Why  not  put  a  single  antenna  on 
the  mountain  to  cat<:h  the  TV  signals  and 
pipe  them  down  to  the  city's  homes  by 
coaxial  cable?  The  theory  proved  practicable. 

When  cable  televLtlon  came  to  Astoria, 
other  communities  Isolated  from  TV  stations 
by  distance  or  mounts  ins  decided  to  look  into 
the  community  anU^nna  idea,  and  CATV 
spread  rapidly  to  mi.ny  previously  non-TV 
areas 

As  the  number  of  TV  stations  increased  to 
more  tbaa  560,  the  number  of  community 
antenna  systems  alss  grew.  Today,  more 
than  800  communities  In  the  United  States 
and  200  In  Canada  are  served  by  these  cable 
systems  With  an  average  of  3  viewers 
per  home,  some  3,300,000  people  now  watch 
programs  "off  the  cable." 

Often,  even  after  a  local  TV  sUtion  opens 
up,  cable  systems  continue  to  attract  new 
customers.  This  is  because  most  com- 
munity systems  now  offer  their  subscribers 
a  wide  choice  of  chtnnels.  Some  have  as 
many  as  seven,  and  even  supply  hi-fi  back- 
ground music  on  an  additional  channel. 
And  most  CATV  systems  guarantee  perfect 
reception  on  each  channel — no  ghosts  or 
snow  They  also  oiler  subscribers  freedom 
from  unsightly  and  troublesome  roof  an- 
tennas. 

To  bring  TV  signs  Is  Into  town — to  keep 
them  crystal  sharp — today's  community 
antenna  systems  use  specially  designed 
powerful  receiving  antennas,  one  for  each 
channel,  aimed  precisely  at  the  transmit- 
ting sutlon.  When  the  TV  signal  U  fed 
Into  the  cable  for  Its  trip  to  town,  it  is 
■  boosted'  by  an  amplifier,  and  it  is  re- 
ampllfled  at  about  hiilf-mlle  intervals.  The 
operators  of  moat  CATV  systems  attach 
their  cables  to  telephone  poles  (paying  a 
rental  to  the  phone  company).  The  cables 
then  branch  off  lnt<i  customer  homes  and 
are  attached  to  the  subecrlber's  own  TV  set 
like  any  other  antenna  wire. 

While  most  CATV  systems  use  mountains 
or  tall  towers  to  enable  them  to  "reach"  a 


TV  signal,  some  towns  are  still  too  far  from 
the  nearest  stations.  In  these  cases,  the 
operators  of  CATV  systems  often  rent  long- 
distance microwave  service — of  the  type  used 
to  carry  network  programs  from  coast  to 
coast — to  bring  in  signals  from  the  nearest 
stations  (which  still  may  be  hundreds  of 
miles  away) . 

The  average  conununlty  antenna  system 
has  about  1,200  subscribers,  although  some 
have  more  than  12,000  and  others  less  than 
100. 

What  do  subscribers  pay?  The  charge 
varies  widely,  usually  from  $2  to  $6  a  month, 
the  average  being  about  $3.50.  Many  CATV 
systems  also  charge  an  installation  fee  for 
the  original  hookup,  running  anywhere  from 

$4  to  taoo. 

There  are  over  25  systems  that  carry 
channel  2  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ontario.  Canada,  making  it  possible  for  addi- 
tional thousands  of  people  to  watch  chan- 
nel 2. 


NEED  OP  PACILITIES  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  re- 
cently, the  Medford  Mail-Tribune  of 
Medford.  Oreg,,  printed  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Two  Quotations,"  It  related  to 
education,  and  the  issue  of  whether  there 
should  be  Federal  financial  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  from  the  February  11  edition 
of  the  Medford  Mail-Tribune  be  printed 
here  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Two    QtTOTATTONS 

Here  are  two  quotations  we  ran  across  on 
the  same  day  last  week. 

The  first  is  from  Prank  Jenkins'  colvunn 
on  Friday: 

"Neither  scholarships  nor  classrooms  will 
necessarily  produce  more  educated  people. 
Only  aptitude  for  learning  and  application 
to  study  on  the  part  of  the  student  can  do 
that." 

The  other  is  from  Senator  Wayne  Morse's 
weekly  broadcast  to  the  people  of  Oregon: 

"The  possibility  of  closing  college  doors  to 
many  qualified  students  is  a  very  real  one, 
because  our  teenage  population  is  now  ap- 
proaching college  age,  and  the  faculties  for 
higher  education  are  Just  not  large  enotigh 
to  acconunodate  them  without  rejecting 
large  ntimbers  of  able  and  intelligent  young 
men  and  women." 

Both  of  the  quoted  statements  are  correct. 
They  are  not  in  conflict. 

But  Mr.  Jenkins'  statement  (which  pre- 
ceded an  extended  dissertation  on  high 
taxes,  costs,  and  so  on,  with  little  reference 
to  need)  is  vastly  incomplete. 

Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  James  Garfield's 
statement: 

"Give  me  a  log  hut,  with  only  a  simple 
bench,  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  I  on 
the  other,  and  you  may  have  all  the  build- 
ings, apparatus  and  libraries  without  him." 

This,  of  course,  was  a  valid  tribute  to  a 
great  teacher.  But  it  hardly  accords  with 
the  realities  of  today's  situation. 

No,  of  course  neither  scholarships  nor 
classrooms  will  make  scholars  out  of  dul- 
lards. But,  without  them,  a  great  many 
potential  scholars  are  going  to  remain.  If 
not  dullards,  at  least  far  below  their  po- 
tential. And  that,  in  today's  uneasy  world, 
we  cannot  afford. 

Both  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Senator  Mosse  were 
talking  about  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
posals. Senator  Morse  is  one  of  the  chief 
sponsors.  Mr.  Jenkins  fears  that  they  will 
cost   too   much,    take   control   of    education 


too  far  away  from  home,  water  down  the  tax 
dollar  by  collection  and  administrative  costs, 
and  distribute  tax  money  to  locations  where 
It  was  not  collected. 

We  believe  that  Senator  Morse,  In  his 
reading  of  the  realities  of  the  educational 
problems  of  today,  is  correct,  and  Is  doing 
his  best  to  ameliorate  the  situation. 

We  Ijelleve  that  Mr.  Jenkins,  with  his  nat- 
ural antipathy  to  high  taxes  and  big  gov- 
ernment, is  neglecting  many  facts  and  vast- 
ly oversimplifying  the  case — as  he  sometimes 
is  prone  to  do. 

Let  us  examine  Mr.  Jenkins'  observations 
one  by  one: 

Federal  aid  to  education  will  cost  too 
much.  What  is  "too  much"  for  an  educated 
citizenry?  Isn't  It  worth  Just  about  every- 
thing it  costs?  Isnt  it  worth  at  least  as 
much  as  the  amount  Americans  spend  on 
tobacco  and  liquor  each  year?  To  us,  the 
questions   answer  themselves. 

Distant  control  of  education.  This  is  an 
understandable  fear,  and  to  the  extent  that 
certain  mlnimiun  standards  might  well  be 
set,  is  probably  valid.  But  tiiere  are  some 
areas  where  minimimi  standards  should  be 
set.  For  the  rest,  all  Federal  educational 
aid  proposals  leave  day-to-day  administra- 
tion and  curriculum  selection  strictly  alone. 

Watering  down  tax  money.  This  is  a 
phony,  proven  so.  Costs  of  tax  collection 
and  administration  on  the  Federal  level  are 
far  less  than  they  are  on  a  local  level. 

Tax  money  to  needy  areas.  This  can  be 
debated  all  day  long,  but  the  crux  of 
it  is  whether  this  is  all  one  nation  or  not, 
and  whether  children  in  poor  States  should 
t>e  entitled  to  as  good  an  education  as  those 
in  rich  States.  We  tlilnk  they  should  be, 
and  would  be  perfectly  willing  for  some  of 
our  tax  money  to  go  to  youngsters  in  Mis- 
sissippi, as  weU  as  those  In  Oregon. 

And  that,  as  we  see  It.  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Jenkins'  views  and  Senator  Morse's 
views. — E.A. 


MEANS    FOR    PROMOTION    OF    IN- 
TERNATIONAL  OOOII  WILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  in 
these  troubled  times  of  international 
stress,  a  free  exchange  of  thoughts  is 
more  important  than  ever  before.  One 
of  the  siirest  ways  to  accomplish  this 
mutually  beneficial  interchange  are  the 
visits,  between  countries,  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

We  have  already  begun  to  bask  in  the 
warmer  rays  of  international  good  will 
created  by  Mrs.  Kennedy's  just  com- 
pleted trip  abroad.  We  all  remember  the 
further  interest  in  Pakistan  generated 
here  by  the  visit  of  the  camel  driver, 
Bashir  Ahmed,  at  the  invitation  of  our 
distinguished  Vice  President.  And  let 
me  hasten  to  add — so  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  we  swapped  a  visit  with  our 
First  Lady  for  a  camel  driver,  that  Presi- 
dent Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  left  a  strong 
impression  with  us,  on  his  recent  visit. 

Recently  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing Dr.  Erich  Mende,  leader  of  Ger- 
many's Free  Democratic  Party  and 
member  of  the  Bimdestag,  introduced  to 
us  from  the  floor. 

Now  we  anticipate  the  visit  of  the 
leader  of  another  of  Gtermany's  major 
political  parties,  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Bren- 
tano,  of  the  CDU.  These  visits  tran- 
scend c>arty  politics  both,  here  and 
abroad. 

Dr.  Von  Brentano,  during  his  year  as 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  worked  tirelessly  along 
with  Chancellor  Adenauer,  to  bring  the 
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new  Germany  into  alliance  with  the  free 
world. 

During  these  days  of  Communist  ag- 
gression on  all  fronts,  the  free  world 
needs  these  friends  and  allies..  It  is  a 
good  and  encouraging  sign  to  see  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  visit  our  Capi- 
tal and  help  us  In  planning  our  destinies 
so  that  mankind  can  remain  free. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing busmess  is  closed. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS  PURCHASE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished busuiess  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  'S 
2768'  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  !Mr 
'M.'VNSTiELD ! .  for  liimself  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ;  Mr.  Dirksen  ! 

Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  ?lad  to  yield  to 
the  leader  at  any  time. 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     Madam  President 
I  suKKCst  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leuislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Madam  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  I  desire  to  offer  it  a.s  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  to  insert  the  following: 

Thai  the  United  Nations  is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  UabiiUy  for  the  repayment  uf  ubliga- 
Uons  to  the  United  States  Incurred  prior 
t<5  the  date  of  enactment  uf  this  Ac*.  In 
connection  with  activities  of  the  United  Ni- 
ttons  Emergency  Pnrce  In  the  Middle  E.is: 
and  the  United  Natlnn.s  mllitarv  operation 
in  the  Coni;T  The  amount  Inv ■  Ived  shall 
be  credited  un  any  assessments  i>r  amounts 
ch.\r(?eable  to  the  United  States  <is  a  mem- 
btT  of  the  United  Nations  to  di-fray  tiie  c<>.st% 
of  &aid  operations. 

SBC.  2.  From  and  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  official  of  the  United  States  i>r 
any  other  person  acting  In  behalf  of  the 
United  St.itPs  shall  be  authorized  to  perrr.;'. 
the  u.se  '>f  .ir.y  military  eci'.iipmi^nt  nr  m  i- 
terlel  belonging  to  the  United  stares  or  to 
order  the  pax-tlcipatlon  of  any  p)er-on  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stat  s 
In    any    mlUtAry    action    Instituted    by    tlie 


United  Nations  unless  and  until  such  use 
or  participation  has  been  authorized  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  tba  United 
States  if  the  CongreM  shall  be  In  session. 
When  the  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  Execuuve 
order  which  .shall  be  printed  In  the  Federal 
Register  ma'  l.j<.n  military  equipment  or 
materiel  not  exceeding  •15.000.000  In  value 
to  the  Uniteo  Nations  if  the  President  finds 
and  so  declares  that  such  loan  Is  necessary 
and  in  the  iiteres'.s  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  certain 
indebtedness  of  the  Umied  Nations  U) 
the  United   States   ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.-- 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of 
the  Senator  from  Ge<irt;ia  'Mr  Rtsseli 
as  a  substiiute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr  Mansfield  1  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  frtm  Illinois  I  Mr   Dirk.sen   . 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President  I 
have  examined  very  carefully  the  alleged 
compromis).'  substitute  that  ha.s  been 
proposed  for  the  committee  bill.  I  have 
noted  that  it  is  sponsored  by  the  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  aii>le.  I  reali/e 
that  such  sponsorsliip  means  that  llie 
so-called  compromise  substitute  has 
very  substantial  support  on  botli  sides 
of  Uie  aisle.  But  to  me  the  compiomis*' 
IS  no  more  palatable  than  Uie  orik;inal 
bill.  In  my  opinion,  il  combines  some 
new  features  that  are  worse  than  any 
that  are  ccntained  in  eitiier  the  original 
bill  or  the  so-called  Aiken  substitute 
The  cumpiomise  would  abandon  lr^ii,la- 
tive  respon.^ibility.  It  would  dele^jate 
to  the  Pn-sident  powers  that  were  not 
delegated  so  completely  in  the  orit;inal 
proposal  and.  overall,  in  my  opinion  it 
would  give  to  the  United  Nations  en- 
tirely too  much  money 

I  have  been  urged  to  support  the  orig- 
inal legislative  propo.sal  or  the  substitute 
on  tile  ground  tliat  the  SI 00  million  in- 
volved IS  a  vei-y  small  sum  of  money 
I  still  iiave  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
$100  million.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  larjfe  amount  if  it 
is  measured  again.st  the  amount  that 
we  appropriate  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
is  a  relatively  small  amount  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  amount  that  the 
Congress  appropriates  eacii  year,  eillier 
for  grants  or  for  soft  loans  t^)  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth  in  what  we  euphemisti- 
cally call  our  mutual  as.si.stance  protzram 
Because  I  think  it  carries  too  much 
money,  and  involves  inherent  danger  to 
the  futurt;  policy  of  this  country.  I  am 
opposed  Vi  the  substitute 

DISTORTTD    CSmClSM 

As  is  often  tlie  case,  in  order  to  deter 
opposition  and  full  and  free  discu.sslon 
and  examination  of  the  measure,  an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  paint  any  person 
who  might  question  tlie  wi.sdom  of  the 
proposal  m  any  respect  as  being  the 
enemy  of  the  United  Natu  ns  seeking  to 
destroy  the  United  Nations 

I   was  greatly   impressed   by   the  able 
and  courageous  speech  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  !Mr 
M.\NSFiKLDi.  in  opening   Uie  debate  on 
tins  question,  when  he  expressed  his  be- 


lief in  what  was,  of  course,  the  original 
reason  for  the  creation  of  Confirress — 

that  men  should  be  entitled  to  express 
fully  and  freely  their  views  on  Issues 
that  are  vital  to  this  country  without 
bemg  castigated  as  ignoramuses  or 
charged  with  being  inspired  by  some 
ulterior  purpo.se. 

I  have  a  great  deal  more  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  one  who  freely  con- 
cedes the  right  of  disagreement  than  I 
have  for  those  who  would  paint  black 
motives  with  a  broad  brush  on  any  per- 
son who  does  not  at;ree  with  their  posi- 
tion I  compliment  the  majority  leader 
on  the  speech  that  he  made.  I  think  it 
is  a  landmark  in  this  Congress.  It  meas- 
ures up  to  the  very  best  traditions  of 
the  Senate  I  hope  it  will  do  something 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  permit  ob- 
jective discu^ion  of  Uiese  questions 
witliout  immediately  impugning  the 
character  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
everything  that  is  proposed  from  any 
source — the  White  Hou.se,  the  State  De- 
partment the  United  Nations,  or  even 
m  either  Hou.se  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  can  say  with  complete  truthfulness 
that  I  do  nut  favor  the  abolition  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  not  out  to  destroy 
the  Unitt^d  Nations,  and  I  would  not  im- 
pair any  of  its  functions  as  contem- 
plated in  its  original  charter. 

Recent  events  have  made  our  mem- 
bership in  that  organization  of  con- 
siderably less  value  than  was  the  case 
at  the  lime  of  our  original  ratification  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  bitterly 
di.sapprove  of  the  precipitate  and  callous 
u.sf  of  overwhelming  military  force,  as 
was  done  m  the  state  of  Katanga  last 
year,  before  all  efforts  at  mediation  be- 
tween the  parties  had  Ix'cn  exhausted 
When  we  think  about  the  length  of 
lime  —running  over  weeks  and  into 
months — that  we  met  and  discussed  with 
elements  of  tile  Communist  world  events 
m  Korea  and  in  Vietnam,  it  appears 
shameful  that  an  organization  that  was 
created  for  mediation,  negotiation,  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
should  launch  a  military  attack  after 
the  very  limited  effort  that  had  been 
made  to  .settle  peacefully  the  diflHcultics 
in  that  troubled  area 

In  spite  of  my  condemnation  of  that 
attack.  I  would  not  destroy  the  United 
Nations  throut;h  bankruptcy  or  through 
inability  to  meet  its  bills.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on.  though  not  in  els  lush  a  fashion  as 
IS  provided  m  the  substitute  to  which  I 
referred 

P.<ll  E      OF      fNITtD      NATION.S 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  many  of  my 
correspondents  who  have  written  me 
hailing  the  United  Nations  as  "a  great 
bulwark  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  United  States  "  I  liave  received  rcs- 
olutums  from  groups  of  intelligent 
people  saying  that  the  United  Nations 
is  the  last  hope  of  peace  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  security.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept that  thesis  I  regard  the  United 
Nations  as  a  useful  institution.  It  is 
a  place  where  men  reprcicnting  the  con- 
flictmg  ideologies  of  government  that 
exist  in  the  world  today  may  meet  and 


talk  and  seek  the  peaceful  solution  o^ 
problems. 

I  have  been  somewhat  concerned  that 
so  many  Americans  in  high  places  have 
made  statements  calculated  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  such 
great  faith  in  the  United  Nations  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  risk  the  future 
destiny  of  this  country  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Madam  President,  anyone  who  under- 
takes to  convince  tlie  American  people 
today  that  we  can  safely  depend  on  the 
United  Nations  as  i  bulwark  against  the 
enduring  threat  of  world  enslavement  by 
communism  is  doin«  the  people  of  this 
country  a  great  disservice. 

I  hear  comparisons  made  of  the 
amount  that  we  sjiend  to  support  the 
United  Nations  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining our  Militarj  Establishment.  The 
inference  is  Uiat  «e  ought  to  abandon 
military  spending  .ind  put  tliat  money 
in  the  United  Nations. 

If  that  day  ever  (K>mes,  we  will  indeed 
be  undone  in  this  country,  and  our  iden- 
tity as  a  great  peojile  will  vanish. 

I  can  honestly  dL-sclaim  any  desire  to 
destroy  the  United  Nations  without  be- 
ing willing  to  surrender  my  even  greater 
interest,  and  indeed  my  sworn  duty  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  to  see  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
a-s  I  can  prevent  it,  are  not  misled  into 
placing  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions 
and  tlie  maintenance  of  our  freedoms  in 
the  hands  of  the  L  nited  Nations  and  to 
rely  upon  it  solely  for  our  protection. 

Despite  tlie  veiy  eloquent  remaiks 
made  in  its  support  by  those  who  en- 
vision the  United  Nations  as  having 
much  more  vitality  than  I  attribute  to 
it,  I  must  say  thai  I  regard  the  United 
Nations  as  a  very  frail  reed  on  which  to 
\  rest  in  tlie  hope  ol  deterring  aggression 
by  any  medium-siz^  power,  much  less  by 
a  great  power. 

Madam  President,  while  I  do  not  wish 
to  destroy  the  United  Nations  but  wish 
to  see  it  continue,  and  wish  that  it  could 
have  increased  vitality  and  strength.  I 
believe  that  we  are  a  long  way  and  many 
years,  even  decadco,  from  the  time  when 
we  can  afford  to  put  the  protection  of 
American  institutions,  and  the  individual 
rights  and  liberties  that  al-e  enjoyed  by 
the  American  citi7ens,  in  trusteeship  to 
the  United  Natiorii.. 

As  I  have  said,  my  principal  concern 
about  the  proposed  legislation  is  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  involved.  I  am 
concerned  because  of  the  oftstated  pur- 
pose, as  restated  no  later  than  last  week 
in  an  editorial  in  a  newspaper  in  Wash- 
ington, that  the  United  Nations  should 
have  a  substantial  reserve  of  funds  avail- 
able in  order  that  it  might  laimch,  with- 
out any  delay  whi^tever,  the  application 
of  military  sanctions  such  as  it  applied 
in  the  Congo. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  philosophy. 
T  regard  the  attack  that  was  made  in  the 
Congo,  without  exhausting  mediation,  as 
sheer  aggression  and  unnecessary  ag- 
gression. I  disapprove  of  it.  Whatever 
one  can  say  about  Russia  suffering  a  de- 
feat by  that  acti(m,  it  was  aggression, 
and  military  aggression,  and  the  use  of 
force  which  had  tie  Soviet  Union  as  Its 
primary  advocate  in  the  United  Nations. 
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I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  say  that  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  leading 
the  stampede  to  apply  military  force  in 
Katanga  influenced  our  position.  I  do 
say  that  our  position  was  taken  appar- 
ently out  of  the  demand  of  some  of  the 
so-called  newly  emerging  nations,  such 
as  Ghana,  that  the  last  white  man  had 
to  be  driven  from  the  Congo  or,  indeed, 
from  the  soil  of  Africa,  as  some  rulers  in 
Africa  demand,  even  if  such  person  is  a 
third  or  fourth  generation  citizen  of  the 
state  in  Africa  in  which  he  resides.  I 
do  not  propose  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  U  Thant,  the  Acting  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, or  anyone  else  serving  as  Secretary 
Cteneral  of  the  United  Nations,  a  large 
reserve  of  money  in  order  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations  can  again 
set  in  force  an  overwhelming  military 
force  against  any  other  state  or  people 
of  this  earth  before  exhausting  negotia- 
tion and  mediation. 

I  opposed  the  war  that  ended  in  the 
conquest  of  Katanga.  I  oppose  com- 
mitting American  boys  and  American 
equipment  to  that  war,  or  tax  money 
extracted  from  American  citizens  into 
any  such  reckless  military  attacks,  with- 
out approval  of  Congress — approval  that 
is  expressly  required  and  spelled  out  in 
what  is  called  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act. 

I  am  not  trying  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  my  amendment  pre- 
serves it.  It  will  avoid  such  precipitate 
and  brutal  action  in  the  future.  In 
addition,  my  amendment  undertakes  to 
preserve  the  law  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1945,  which  stipulates  the  limitations  of 
our  participation  in  this  organization. 

From  reports  that  have  been  circulat- 
ing in  the  press  about  the  alleged  com- 
promise, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  has  apparently 
changed  his  view  somewhat  as  to  the 
necessary  financial  arrangements  which 
must  be  made  to  keep  the  United  Na- 
tions in  operation. 

However,  on  March  15  this  distin- 
guished Senator,  in  an  able  discussion 
of  his  original  substitute,  laid  before  us 
in  detail  the  current  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  He  pointed 
out  and  sustained  with  figures  the  asser- 
tion that  the  United  Nations  is  not  pres- 
ently anywhere  near  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy as  proponents  of  this  proposed 
legislation  have  so  stridently  proclaimed. 

He  stated  that  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  the  United  Nations  owed  $114 
million.  At  that  very  time  various  mem - 
bers  of  the  organization  owed  the  United 
Nations  about  $93  million  on  various  as- 
sessments and  obligations  that  they  had 
not  paid.  However,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  pointed  out  that 
on  the  1st  of  January,  $142  million  of 
ordinary  operating  assessments  became 
due  and  owing  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  informed  us  that  his  re- 
search indicated  that^  about  $67  million 
will  be  needed  to  carry  the  Congo  oper- 
ations through  to  the  1st  of  July.  He 
contended — and  I  agree — that  it  is  a 
safe  assumption  that  at  least  $90  mil- 
lion of  the  large  amounts  owing  the 
United  Nations  could  be  collected  with- 
in a  very  short  time  and  that  this 
amount  should  be  adequate  to  finance 


the  United  Nations  past  the  time  when 
an  opinion  will  have  been  rendered  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague  to  determine  whether  the  $93  mil- 
lion of  impaid  dues  and  assessments  ow- 
ing by  74  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  legal  and  binding. 

The  adoption  of  my  substitute  will 
release  the  United  Nations  from  all  of 
its  indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  its 
largest  creditor.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  arrive  at  a  precise  figure 
of  this  indebtedness,  but  it  is  not  less 
than  $31,826,000  and  It  may  amount  to 
more  than  $40  miUion. 

In  addition,  it  will  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  the  United  Nations.  So  the 
U.N.  evidently  is  adequately  finsuiced  at 
the  present  time;  unless  they  wish  to 
start  another  military  action,  such  as 
was  launched  in  the  case  of  Katanga. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  in  the  Congress 
on  the  question  of  international  affairs 
and  has  represented  us  as  a  delegate  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  he  convinced  me 
completely  that  the  United  Nations  can 
maintain  its  financial  integrity  until  the 
Court  renders  its  opinion,  even  if  Con- 
gress takes  no  action.  It  might  just  be 
a  good  lesson  to  some  of  our  associates 
in  the  United  Nations  and  prevent  them 
from  taking  such  precipitate  action  in 
the  future. 

I  may  say  in  pa^ng  that  precipitate 
action  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
abandonment  of  its  declared  role  as  me- 
diator and  peacemaker  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  largest  part  of  its  ex- 
penditures. 

I  would  Like  to  see  it  have  time  to  plan 
and  function  as  a  peace-seeking  body 
within  the  spirit  of  its  charter  rather 
than  to  look  at  a  substantial  bank  bal- 
ance largely  extracted  from  the  pockets 
of  the  American  taxpayer  and  devise  new 
military  operations  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pending it. 

My  amendment  is  entirely  adequate 
to  bail  out  the  United  Nations  and  keep 
it  from  failing,  but  it  does  seek  to  deny 
that  body  the  means  of  financing  addi- 
tional attacks  against  nations  with 
Christian  institutions  of  government  and 
strongly  opposed  to  communism  such 
as  that  launched  against  Katanga. 

My  amendment  also  renews  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1945  which  would 
prevent  this  Nation's  being  brought  into 
any  armed  conflict  or  war  without  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  amazed  to  see  eminent 
lawyers  quoted  as  saying  that  this  pro- 
vision is  likely  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
an  undue  restraint  upon  Executive 
power.  But,  Madam  President,  my 
amendment  contains  no  provisions  which 
are  new  or  startling,  or  radical,  or  un- 
constitutional. It  states,  in  simpler 
terms  that  which  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  now  for  17  years. 

I  refer  to  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  as  amended.  Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
section  6  of  this  act.    It  reads: 

The  President  is  authoriaed  to  negotiate 
a  special  agreement  or  agreements  with  the 
Security  Council  which  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  by  appropriate 
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act  or  Joint  reaolutlon.  providing  for  the 
numbers  and  types  of  armed  forces,  their 
degree  of  readiness  and  generai  location,  and 
the  nature  of  facilities  and  assistance,  In- 
cluding rights  of  passage,  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  on  its  call  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
peiice  and  security  in  accordance  with 
article  43  of  said  charter.  The  President 
shdll  not  be  deemed  to  require  the  author- 
ization of  the  Congress  to  make  available 
ID  the  Security  Council  on  its  call  in  order 
U)  take  action  under  article  42  of  said 
charter — 

Let  us  remember  that:  No  action  of 
that  kind  can  be  taken  unless  there  is 
an  agreement  with  the  United  Nations 
that  has  been  submitted  to  Congress — 

and  pursuant  to  such  special  ageement  or 
agreements  the  Armed  Forces,  facilities,  or 
assistance  provided  for  therein  Provided 
That,  except  as  authorized  in  section  7  ul 
this  Act.  nothing  herein  contained  shall  b<> 
construed  as  an  authorization  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Congress  to  make  available  to 
the  Security  Council  for  such  purpose 
Armed  Forces,  facilities,  or  assistance  In  ad- 
dition to  the  forces,  facliitlea.  and  assist- 
ance provided  for  in  such  special  agreement 
or  agreements 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  that  provision  that  before  one 
American  boy  in  uniform  may  be  de- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations,  and  be- 
fore any  assistance  may  be  given  to  the 
United  Nations  in  keeping  international 
peace  by  military  force,  this  action  must 
have  been  a  part  of  such  agreements 
made  between  this  Government  and  the 
Security  Council,  and  must  have  been 
ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  see  what  is  provided  by  .section 
7.  which  I  believe  was  added  by  an 
amendment  in  1949: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  the  President,  upon  the  request 
by  the  United  Nations  for  cooperative  ac- 
tion and  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  that 
it  is  consistent  with  the  national  Interest 
to  comply  with  such  re<)uest.  may  authorlise 
in  support  of  such  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  as  are  spectflcally  directed  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  not  in- 
volving the  employment  of  armed  forces 
contemplated  by  chapter  VII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter 

This  section  further  provides  that  all 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  fur- 
nished the  United  Nations  upon  its  re- 
quest must  be  noncombatants 

The  act  clearly  provides  that  no  com- 
bat equipment  can  be  supplied  pursuant 
to  this  act  of  Congress. 

The  assistance  contemplated  under 
section  7.  passed  as  an  amendment  in 
1949.  relates  solely  to  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  does  not  relate  to 
the  use  of  armed  forces  as  contemplated 
in  chapter  VII  of  the  charter  This  lim- 
itation is  specifically  stated  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  section 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  United  Na- 
ixons  Participation  Act  as  amended, 
along  with  chapter  VII  of  the  U.N  Char- 
ter, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  JACKSON  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  remarks  made  earlier 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  in  which  he  commended  the 
position  of  the  majority  leader  that  we 
have  the  right  of  dissent  on  questions 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  and  other 
matters  and  to  make,  at  the  same  time,  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  .security 
of  our  counti-y  Unfortiuiately.  there 
are  some  who  associate  dl.ssent  with  de- 
struction 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  .so  stated  when  I 
said  that  it  now  comes  to  pass  that  when 
.some  of  us  are  in  disagreeme  it  over  any 
detail  in  certain  areas,  and  when  the  role 
of  Government  is  challenged  on  some 
matter,  our  words  are  criticized  as  those 
of  an  irresponsible  individual  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  else  as  words 
of  one  who  i.s  undertaking  to  destroy  the 
last  t)est  hoi)e  of  peace  on  earth 

Madam  President  for  my  part.  I  re- 
.sent  government  by  .smear,  which  is  get- 
ting to  be  all  too  frequent  I  refer  to 
attempts  t«  intimidate  Members  of  tfie 
Senate,  to  keep  them  from  .saying  what 
they  honestly  believe  -  in  other  words, 
from  living  up  to  the  oath  they  take  on 
the  rostrum  in  this  Chamber  when  they 
are  inducted  into  mfmbership  into  thi.- 
body 

I  wa.s  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  and.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  th>" 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
the  lead  editorial  published  today  in  the 
Washington  Star  The  editorial  deals 
with  this  aspect  and  other  aspects  of 
the  very  able  speech  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  the  day 
when  this  measure  was  first  presented 
to  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered  : 

'See  exhibit  2  > 

Mr  JACKSON  Madam  Piesident.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  the  constructive 
attitude  he  has  taken  on  this  matter, 
as  well  as  for  the  constructive  attitude 
he  has  taken  on  all  other  matters  re- 
latiiig  to  the  secunty  of  our  countiy.  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
Is  more  competent  to  speak  on  the  broad 
subject  of  national  security  than  is  the 
.senior  Senator  fiom  Georgia 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  comment 

I  may  say  that  I  regretted  some  of 
the  criticism  published  in  the  press,  di- 
rected to  the  very  able  speech  on  the 
United  Nations  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  delivered  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club.  I  thought 
some  of  that  criticism  was  in  very  porr 
taste  and  was  based  on  very  poor  judg- 
ment. 

Madam  Piesident,  the  assistance  con- 
templated luider  section  7.  which  is  the 
amendment  of  1949.  relates  solely  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  does 
not  relate  to  the  use  of  armed  forces  as 
contemplated  in  chapter  7  of  the  charter, 
and  this  limitation  is  specifically  stated 


Madam  President,  my  amendment  is 
very  clear,  and  I  do  not  see  how  there 
could  possibly  be  any  misunderstanding 
of  it  The  amendment  simply  reafBrms 
what  already  is  the  law  of  our  land,  and 
has  been  for  17  years:  namely,  the  right 
of  the  Congre.ss  to  be  consulted  before 
US  Armed  Forces  and  U.S.  materiel  of 
war  are  committed  to  combat. 

The  amendment  states  that  from  and 
after  its  eimctment.  no  official  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  person  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
authorized  to  permit  the  use  of  any  mil- 
itary equipment  or  materiel  belonging 
to  the  United  States  or  to  order  the 
participation  of  any  person  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  any  military  action  instituted  by  the 
United  Nations  unless  and  until  such 
use  be  authorized  by  Congress.  Tlie 
amendment  also  contains  a  provision 
that  If  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the 
Piesident  is  authorized  to  supply  $15  mil- 
lion worth  of  military  equipment— which 
IS  a  broadening  of  the  authority  the 
President  already  has  under  existing 
law 

Thi.s  amendment  cannot  in  any  way 
w<'aken  the  United  Nations.  Instead,  the 
amendment   should   strengthen  it. 

Mr    CAPEHART      Madam  President 
wil!  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr    RUSSELL      I  yield 

Mr  CAPEHART  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  that  his  amendment 
does  no  more  than  restate  what  the 
charter  and  what  the  law  have  pre- 
viously stated'' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Yes  If  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  was  here  when  the  Senate 
pas.sed  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945— from  which  I  have  read — 
he  will  remerhber  that  it  states  that  no 
U  S  Ai-med  Forces  can  be  committed  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  negotiations  initiated 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Yes,  I  was  here  at 
that  time;  and  I  remember  the  debate  on 
that  subject 

Mr  RUSSELL  Madam  President, 
later  on  I  shall  deal  more  at  length  with 
that  matter;  but  at  this  time  I  merely 
state  that  when  that  matter  was  under 
debate  In  the  Senate,  the  President  was 
at  Potsdam,  Germany,  for  the  negotia- 
tions there:  and  at  that  time  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  in  order  to  succeed 
in  having  the  Senate  pass  it,  finally  had 
President  Truman  send  here  a  cablegram 
in  which  he  stated  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  he  commit  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  or  US  materiel  to  the  United 
Nations  without  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress: and  that  cablegram  was  read  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  practically 
concluded  the  debate. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Yes,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  was  in  the  Senate  Chamber  when 
that  happened. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  violations  of  that  law 
or  of  its  intent  have  been  occurring? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  therefore  it  hsus 
been  with  some  trepidation  that  I  have 
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ventured  today  into  this  field.    Of  course 

I  do  not  know  all  the  details.  But  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  if  we  have  not  vio- 
lated that  law,  at  least  we  have  come 
very  close,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
violating  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  I  think  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Under  this  law,  the 
use  in  any  manner  whatever  of  any  UJ3. 
military  peisormel  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, except  in  a  noncombatant  capacity, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Congress  Is 
completely  illegal,  ultra  vires,  and  is 
specifically  prohibited  by  law.  in  addi- 
tion to  being  sixjcifically  prohibited  by 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  I  know  I  sometimes  irri- 
tate some  of  my  friends  by  referring 
to  that  great  document,  because  so  many 
jiow  regard  it  as  outmoded  and  as  being 
completely  outworn  and  of  no  value  to- 
day But.  Madam  President,  despite 
that,  I  remind  them  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  states  that 
only  the  Coni^ress  shall  have  the  power 
lo  declare  war. 

Madam  President,  if.  when  I  suggest. 
as  I  am  doing  by  means  of  this  amend- 
ment, that  we  clainfy  this  matter  and 
restate  Uie  fact  that  the  Congress  is 
peimitted  to  participate  in  these  mat- 
ters, it  is  said  that  such  a  suggestion 
is  unconstitutional  because  it  places  lim- 
itations on  the  Commander  in  Chief,  let 
me  point  out  that  those  who  say  it  is 
unconstitutional  are  about  17  years  too 
laU\  insofar  as  this  statute  is  concerned, 
and  about  175  years  too  late  in.sofRr  as 
the  Constitution  is  concerned,  for  the 
original  act  placed  no  such  limitations 
on  the  Commander  in  Cliief;  and.  fur- 
Ihci-more,  the  Commander  in  Chief  then 
serving  .said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  It  So  my  amendment  does  not 
contemplate  any  unconstitutional  action. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  this 
amendment  will  bring  strength  and  vi- 
tality to  the  United  Nations,  because  it 
will  clarify  the  situations  under  which 
the  United  States  may  participate  in 
keeping  the  peace  around  the  world; 
and.  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  the  amend- 
ment is.  overall,  in  accord  with  article 
I.  section  8,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
which  deals  with  the  poweis  of  Con- 
f;ress,  and  which  declares  in  paragraph 

II  that  only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  war,  and  pi-ovidcs  in  paragraph 
IG  that  Congress  has  the  power  "to  pro- 
v.dc  for  govci-nine  such  part"  of  the 
Armed  Forces  "as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States." 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  state  a  hy- 
pothetical situation,  and  then  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  about  it. 

Disregaiding  for  the  moment  the  lim- 
1  lilt  ions  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
de.^ciibed  as  being  in  the  law  passed  in 
1945 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  also  in  the  law 
as  it  was  amended  in  1949;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  find  that  that  is 
exactly  Uie  law.  and  has  not  been  re- 


pealed.   It  has  been  shimted  aside,  but 
it  has  not  been  repealed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  hypothetical 
question  is  this:  Let  us  assume  that  a 
revolt  were  to  occur  in  Cuba,  and  that 
Castro  were  to  request  a  mission  of 
United  Nations  troops  to  subdue  the  re- 
volt. The  question  comes  before  the 
Security  Council  and  our  Government 
vetoes  the  proposal  to  send  in  troops. 
The  issue  then  goes  before  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  General  Assembly, 
with  104  nations,  by  a  majority  vote  de- 
termines that  United  Nations  troops 
shall  be  sent  into  Cuba  to  subdue  a  re- 
volt against  the  Communist  government. 
What  would  be  the  legal  effect  of  that 
vote  in  the  Gienejal  Assembly  contraven- 
ing the  vote  in  the  Security  Council,  and 
followed  by  a  mission  intended  to  sub- 
due the  revolt? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  feel.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  not  the  best  qualified 
man  in  the  Senate  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion :  but,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  the  able 
address  to  which  I  referred,  he  stated 
that  due  to  the  unconscionable  abuse 
by  the  Russians  of  the  veto  power  vested 
in  the  permanent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  r>owers  of  the  General  Assembly 
had  been  greatly  broadened.  While  I 
believe,  and  I  think  I  am  correct,  it  takes 
a  two-thirds  vote  rather  than  a  major- 
ity vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  my 
opinion,  under  the  procedures  that  have 
been  used  in  the  United  Nations  of  late, 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  would  commit 
the  United  Nations,  if  they  found  that  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  world 
peace,  to  subdue  the  revolt  to  which  the 
Senator  has  lef erred,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  revolt  might  be  supported  by 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  at  least  182i'i 
million  Americans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  laboring 
with  this  issue  because,  by  looking  into 
the  future,  I  envision  that  the  General 
Assembly  may  determine  to  engage  in 
certain  relief  and  humanitarian  projects. 
It  may  determine  to  send  a  mission  of 
United  Nations  tixwps  into  a  foreign 
country,  with  all  the  hazards  and  ex- 
pense involved,  and  contrary  to  the  p>os- 
sible  judgment  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Security  Council,  the  burden  of  fi- 
nancing those  operations  falling  upon 
our  Government,  although  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  what  had  been  done. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shaie  the  Senator's 
views;  and  I  shall  deal  with  that  subject 
in  some  detail  before  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks. 

As  I  was  stating,  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  refresh  the  recollection  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  as 
to  what  is  already  the  law.  It  just  spells 
it  out  in  a  little  more  detail  and  gives  the 
President  power,  whicn  he  does  not  have 
under  the  law,  to  usi  up  to  $15  million 
in  military  equipment  if  the  Congress  is 
not  in  session. 

It  will  preserve  some  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  which  so  many  Members  of  this 
body  seem  so  anxious  to  delegate  to 
others. 

We  have  gone  so  far  from  our  act  in 
1949  in  abdicating  our  powers  and  seek- 


ing to  flee  from  our  sworn  responsibili- 
ties that  a  simple  restatement  of  some- 
thing that  is  already  the  law  In  the 
United  Nations  Enabling  Act.  passed 
only  17  years  ago,  stirs  up  a  great  com- 
motion in  the  press  and  in  the  Conerress. 

That  is  how  far  we  have  gone  in  17 
years  by  fleeing  from  our  responsibilities 
and  minimizing  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  our  scheme  of  government. 

No  wonder.  Madam  President,  that  the 
President  can  use  so  mtjch  equanimity  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  executive  and 
the  judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, when  the  Congress  contributes  so 
much  to  its  own  depreciation  at  every 
opportunity. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  my  original 
opposition  to  forcing  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  the  largest 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  military  action 
in  the  Congo  sprang  from  my  conviction 
that  that  military  action  was  launched 
prematurely,  before  it  was  necessary, 
and  was  carried  out  with  unnecessary 
brutality  after  it  was  once  initiated. 

I  also  have  a  grave  question  as  to  the 
real  motives  of  some  of  those  who  have 
been  most  active  in  pressing  to  have  this 
action. 

I  fear.  Madam  President,  we  have  not 
been  very  consistent  in  our  approach  to 
world  problems.  Both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  preceding 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  and 
others  in  high  position,  have  made  many 
eloquent  sE>eeches,  almost  every  time  we 
have  been  visited  by  an  official  from  one 
of  the  newly  emerging  nations,  pointing 
out  that  this  country  is  the  child  of  a 
revolution,  and  therefore  we  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  all  newly  emerg- 
ing countries,  and  for  that  reason  we  are 
opposed  to  colonialism,  even  of  the  most 
benign  type,  practiced  "by  our  very  best 
friends.  Every  visiting  official  has  been 
met  with  that  as  a  statement  of  policy. 

CRUSH     or    KATANGA 

If  that  were  a  statement  of  policy  to 
be  consistently  followed,  it  could  be  de- 
fended, but  we  have  had  no  consistent 
foreign  policy  of  our  own  in  many  areas. 
We  permit  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by 
the  views  of  different  rulers  in  other 
countries.  Many  of  those  countries  are 
not  friendly  to  the  policies  of  the  United 
States.  While  revolutions  have  been  ap- 
plauded in  eloquent  terms  in  every  case 
except  one,  the  idea  w£is  denounced  and 
violently  opposed  in  the  case  of  Katanga. 
I>espite  our  expressed  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  revolution,  and  freedom  of 
choice  for  people  everywhere  as  to  the 
kind  of  government  they  should  have, 
we  have  made  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Katanga.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  have  the  revolution  that  we  have  sup- 
ported in  every  other  area,  including 
some  very  bloody  ones. 

Not  only  were  they  not  permitted  to 
seek  to  control  their  own  destiny,  but  the 
man  who  is  the  governor  or  president 
there,  Tshombe.  has  even  been  denied 
the  right  to  come  to  this  country.  We 
have  permitted  every  other  revolution- 
ary to  visit  us.  We  have  had  committees 
for  every  other  revolutionary.  The  one 
who  led  the  forces  in  Angola,  Africa,  and 
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perpetrated  some  of  the  most  brutal 
crimes  I  know  of.  was  brought  Into  this 
country  by  a  committee,  and  no  ques- 
tions were  asked  about  whether  he  had 
a  Portuguese  visa.  We  offered  every 
other  revolutionary  a  visit  here  except 
Tshombe.  For  some  reason  or  other,  a 
curse  has  been  placed  on  him,  and  he 
has  not  been  permitted  to  come  here. 

The  little  pr<^nce  of  Katanga,  with 
military  forces  numbering  about  10,000 — 
mostly  poorly  equipped  natives  with 
some  few  whites  who  were  born  in  Ka- 
tanga and  a  few  hired  soldiers — which 
happens  to  be  Christian  in  religion.  anti- 
Communist  in  political  view,  and  friendly 
to  the  United  States  in  its  outward  re- 
lations, was  made  the  Urget  for  an  all- 
out  military  attack  which  killed  largp 
numbers  of  its  people  and  dtstroyed  a 
great  deal  of  property. 

Why  was  that  brought  about  ^  It  was 
because  they  would  not  immediately 
accede  to  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Ghana  and  one  or  two  other  countries, 
which  demanded  that  they  invite  into 
Katanga  the  chaos,  the  confusion,  and 
the  barbarism  which  was  m  other  areas 
of  the  Congo,  by  driving  out  immediately 
all  of  the  Belgians  who  were  helping 
Tshombe  in  the  administration  of  his 
government. 

The  destruction  of  Tshombe  s  forces 
and  the  crushing  of  the  independence 
movement  In  Katanga  has  been  hailed 
somehow,  again  and  agam.  as  a  great 
victory  for  the  United  States  over  the 
cause  of  communism.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  m  assimilatmn  and 
understanding  that  claim,  because  Rus- 
sia led  the  general  stampede  in  the 
United  Nations,  demanding  precipitate 
military  action  in  Katanga  I  do  not 
think  It  IS  to  our  credit  that  we  were 
caught  up  in  the  movement  and  carried 
along  by  the  mob. 

If  the  Russians  suCfered  a  great  de- 
feat there,  as  we  were  told,  it  was  a  de- 
feat which  they  inflicted  willingly  upon 
themselves 

I  have  here  the  record  pf  the  United 
Nations  Security  Comicil  for  November 
24.  There  it  is  set  forth  so  clearly  and 
man  may  read  and  under.stand  that 
under  the  aegi.s  of  Mr.  Valerien  Zorin. 
the  Soviet  representative  on  the  Se- 
curity Council,  who  was  acting  as  presi- 
dent at  that  time,  the  Council  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  immediate 
use  of  force  to  integrate  Katanga  against 
its  wishes,  so  that  it  might  enjoy  its 
share  of  all  of  the  chaos,  death,  and  de- 
struction that  the  rest  of  the  Congo 
had  been  enduring. 

There  was  no  statement  in  the  reso- 
lution that  the  last  possibilities  for  ne- 
gotiations had  been  exhausted,  even 
though  the  United  Nations  was  supposed 
to  be  dedicated  to  mediation,  to  negotia- 
tion, and  to  peaceful  settlement 

The  representative  of  the  United 
States  did.  rather  halfheartedly,  offer  an 
amendment  to  mclude  all  elements  in 
the  Congo,  mcluding  separatist  Gizenga 
who  at  that  time  was  the  hope  of  the 
Russians  for  Communist  rule  in  the 
Congo,  but  that  resolution  was  vetoed  by 
the  Russian  delegate  on  the  Security 
Council.  Whereupon,  without  our  dele- 
gate resorting  to  the  veto  until  further 


negotiations  could  be  had.  our  country 
supported  this  Russian-inspired  resolu- 
tion which  precipitated  the  military  at- 
tack that  destroyed  Katanga 

This  record  of  the  United  Nations 
demonstrates  the  point  beyond  any 
peradventure  of  doubt. 

Indeed.  Madam  President,  this  action 
was  so  uncalled  for  that  our  delegate 
undertook  to  excuse  himself  He  said 
that  he  voted  for  the  resolution  very 
reluctantly,  but  that  he  did  so  m  order 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo. 
Mr  Bomoko.  might  not  be  compelled  to 
go  home  emptyhanded 

I  submit.  Madam  President,  that  is  a 
very  poor  excuse  for  launching  military 
action  by  an  organization  created  to 
preserve  the  peace  We  have  seen  our 
people  come  back  home  emptyhanded 
several  thousands  of  tunes  from  confer- 
ences all  over  the  world  But  to  prevent 
Mr.  BonlOko  from  going  home  without 
the  means  to  bring  about  immediate  set- 
tlement to  an  issue  that  at  least  should 
have  been  the  subject  of  negotiations 
and  mediation,  why.  our  delegate  joined 
in  with  the  Russians  and  the  rest  of 
those  supporting  the  resolution,  and 
voted  for  it 

I  wish  to  say.  Madam  President,  that 
if  what  has  occurred  in  the  Congo, 
through  the  crushing  of  the  freedom 
movement  m  Katanga,  was  a  great  de- 
feat for  the  CominunisLs.  the  Russians 
were  not  aware  of  it  They  are  not 
usually  quite  that  stupid 

I  am  sure  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
familiar  with  the  letter  which  Mr.  Zorin 
wrote  to  Mr  U  Thant.  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary General,  in  addition  to  the  resolu- 
tion, demanding  that  the  attack  be 
launched  without  delay  Of  course,  the 
puny  forces  of  Katanga  could  not  main- 
tain them.selves  against  the  military 
might  which  wa.s  brought  to  bear  against 
them  Included  in  those  forces  were 
some  of  the  fine.st  fighting  men  in  the 
world      I   refer  U)  the  Gurkhas. 


For 


Ol'RKHA     MEIK'ENARirS 

a  long  number  of  years  the  Gurk- 


has have  been  the  greatest  mercenaries 
in  all  of  military  history  They  furnish 
more  fighting  for  a  dollar  than  any 
other  mercenaries  have  ever  done 

I  remember  that  in  the  dark  days  of 
World  War  II  the  allied  attack  up  the 
boot  of  Italy  w£is  stalled  at  Monte  Ca«- 
.sino  and  the  Rapido  River  We  dumped 
bomb.s  and  artillery  shells  upon  the  ab- 
bey at  Monte  Cassino  until  it  seemed 
that  no  creature  could  possibly  be  alive 
there  We  then  .sent  in  an  attack  by  one 
of  the  fine.st  divisions  in  our  army,  the 
36th  Division,  across  the  Rapido  River 
The  Germans  emerged  from  holes,  .set  up 
machinegun.s.  and  mowed  down  our  men 
by  the  hundreds 

The  British  then  tried  an  attack  They 
sent  m  a  crack  aggregation  The  same 
thing  happened  to  them 

Finally  a  division  of  Gurkhas  was 
brought  up  With  the  craft  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,  they  chmbed  the  mountain 
at  night  and  with  their  knives  they  slit 
the  throats  of  every  German  sentry  be- 
fore the  Germans  knew  anyone  wa« 
around,  and  they  slit  the  throats  of  most 
of  the  enemy  who  were  there  before  the 
Germans  were  aware  the  Gurkha-s  were 


upon  them.  They  are  great  troops  and 
great  fighting  men.  They  come  from 
Nepal. 

Madam  President,  when  I  was  In  India 
during  World  War  II,  during  the  early 
dark  days  m  1943.  when  I  had  the  honor 
to  lead  the  only  congressional  committee 
which  went  out,  I  met  a  colonel  who  told 
me    a    story    in    connection    with    the 
Gurkhas       He    said     that    when    Lord 
Mountbatten  was  trying  to  get  together 
the  forces  of  the  Allies,  in  the  India- 
Asia-China  sector,  they  finally   sent  a 
representative    to    the    maharaja,    and 
asked   him  if,  in  addition  to  the  other 
troops  he  had  already  supplied,  he  could 
supply  two  regiments  of  Gurkhas.    That 
was    to    be    in    addition    to    the    other 
Gurkhas,  and  these  were  to  be  used  as 
paratroopers       The    maharaja    said    he 
thought  he  could,  but  asked  exactly  what 
the  men  were  supposed  to  do.  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  be  paid  more 
for   them    than   he    would   be    paid   for 
ordinary  kinds  of  fighting.    The  British 
officer   said    to   him.    "Well,    the   para- 
troopers are  taken  up  in  airplanes  and 
dropped  from  tlie  air  on  the  enemy  or 
behind  liis  lines  in  order  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  front  "     "Well."  the  ma- 
haraja said    "how  high  is  the  airplane 
when  these  men  are  dropjied  out  of  it. 
or  jump  out  of  it?"     The  British  ofUcer 
said.     They  are  at  least  500  feet  high  " 
Ilie    maharaja    said    "You    understand 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  soldiers 
A  go(xl  many  of  them  will  get  hurt  Jump- 
ing 500  feel        The  British  officer  then 
said    "They  will  have  to  be  at  least  500 
feet  up,  or  the  parachutes  will  not  open." 
Oh,    the  maharaja  said.  "I  had  not  un- 
derstood they  were  to  have  parachutes." 
That  IS  how  tough  the  Gurkhas  are  as 
soldiers     It  Ls  no  disgrace  to  be  defeated 
by  the  Gurkhas 

V   N       DISCRIMINATIONS 

It  IS  notable  that  until  now  the  United 
Nations  has,  as  in  that  case,  enforced 
its  resolutions  and  edicts  against  the 
weak  and  the  helpless,  such  as  those  in 
Katanga,  with  great  speed  and  energy 
and.  SIS  I  have  stated,  with  unnecessary 
brutality  However,  the  United  Nations 
can  l>e  a.s  silent  as  a  sphinx  and  can  act 
like  a  sphinx  looking  the  other  way  when 
a  strong  and  powerful  nation  flouts  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations 

Without  regard  to  any  action  that  we 
may  take  in  the  way  of  pumping  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  into  the  United  Nations. 
it  is  eventually  doomed  to  failure  if  it 
continues  to  follow  a  policy  of  one  law 
for  the  weak  and  no  law  whatever  for 
the  strong  and  powerful. 

I  regret  that  we  were  associated  in  the 
tragedy  of  Katanga  with  the  men  who 
perpetrated  and  still  defend  the  rape  of 
Hungary  and  Poland  by  the  armored  di- 
visions of  Soviet  Russia  by  Joining  them 
in  voting  for  the  immediate  military  ac- 
tion to  subdue  Katanga.  When  the  So- 
viet tanks  crushed  the  lives  out  of  the 
Hungarians  who  were  seeking  to  find  a 
way  to  freedom  on  the  streets  of  their 
capital  city  of  Budapest,  the  United  Na- 
tions contented  itself  with  a  slight  slap 
on  the  wrist. 

When  the  sanctimonious  Mr.  Nehru 
launched  ovei-whelming  military  forces 
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against  little  Portuguese  Goa  without 
exhausting  efforts  at  mediation  or  even 
the  offices  of  the  United  Nations,  not  even 
a  resolution  of  condemnation  was  forth- 
coming. 

When  Red  China  moved  into  Tibet 
and  killed  the  people  of  that  country,  de- 
stroyed their  religion,  and  forced  them 
to  come  under  Communist  control,  we 
expressed  sympathy  in  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  Tibetan  people.  But  that 
was  the  extent  of  United  Nations  action 
when  that  hapless  land  was  ravaged  by 
the  Communist  Reds  with  all  the  sav- 
agery that  was  perpetrated  by  Genghis 
Khan. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  felt  that  he  could 
safely  flout  the  opinion  of  the  United 
Nations  and.  Indeed,  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind everywhere.  His  most  recent  ex- 
pression of  contempt  was  the  resumption 
of  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere, 
which  was  a  clear  breach  of  faith  and 
implied  agreement.  Where,  then,  was 
the  United  Nations,  even  to  give  an  ex- 
pression of  strong  disapproval  to  his  act? 

In  my  view,  in  all  candor,  and  it  is  a 
sincere  view,  and  is  not  expressed  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  United  Nations — if 
the  United  Nations  is  to  be  of  any  value 
to  the  human  family  on  this  globe.  It 
must  be  prepared  to  denounce  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  the  strong,  and  it 
cannot  content  Itself  by  launching  mili- 
tary action  against  a  weak  and  impotent 
state  whose  major  sin  was  the  desire  to 
be  free  and  independent. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  used  military  action 
to  crush  Katanga  without  exhaiisting 
mediation  was  among  the  incidents  that 
lent  encouragement  to  Mr.  Nehru  in  his 
military  attack  on  Goa.  Mr.  Nehru  at 
least  had  the  justification  of  having  sup- 
plied to  the  United  Nations  the  fighting 
men  I  have  described.  They  did  the 
most  effective  fighting  there,  even  though 
we  are  expected  to  defray  a  dispropor- 
tionate cost  of  that  expedition. 

In  addition,  these  incidents  have  a 
chain  reaction.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  attack  on  Goa  is  en- 
couraging Sukarno  in  his  avowed  intent 
to  conquer  by  military  action  the  Pa- 
puan inhabited  Dutch  New  Guinea.  He 
said  he  is  willing  to  mediate,  if  the  Dutch 
will  announce  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
that  they  agree  with  Sukarno.  But  such 
a  surrender  would  be  rather  difficult  for 
any  people  who  have  any  self-respect. 

Mr.  Nehru  is  aware  of  the  deference 
which  everyone  has  been  trying  to  show 
the  newly  emerging  nations  when  he 
justified  his  military  aggression  against 
helpless  Goa  by  the  statement  that  the 
colored  peoples  of  the  earth  all  approved 
of  what  he  had  done.  That  statement 
immediately  silenced  everyone  in  official 
circles,  as  if  colored  peoples  everywhere 
approved  the  idea  that  a  little  death  and 
destruction  through  military  aggression 
IS  a  good  thing. 

Madam  President,  it  is  alarming  to 
see  the  racial  issue  being  drawn  into  al- 
most every  question  under  debate  in  the 
United  Nations,  r  would  have  preferred 
to  have  some  other  Senator  make  that 
statement.  It  wDuld  have  been  more 
impressive  than  i:  is  coming  from  me. 


OOLOKIALISM 

I  am  rather  alarmed,  even  viewing 
the  question  objectively,  to  see  our  ac- 
quiescence in  almost  every  proposal  that 
is  brought  forward  in  the  name  of  anti- 
coloniallsm,  without  regard  to  the  prob- 
able effect  of  destroying  established  gov- 
ernment, even  though  colonial,  and 
granting  independence  to  people  who  are 
not  ready  for  it. 

The  early  picture  of  colonialism  was 
a  very  sordid  one.  It  was  a  picture  of 
exploitation  and  imposition.  Some  of 
the  colonial  powers  in  this  enlightened 
age  have  striven  earnestly  and  have 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  an  effort 
to  prepare  people  for  independence.  Re- 
cently Belgium  undertook  to  prepare 
Katanga  for  indeE>endence.  It  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  build  schools  and 
otherwise  to  prepare  the  people  for  self- 
government. 

But  the  pressure  against  colonialism 
became  so  great  that  the  horrors  of 
the  Congo  were  perpetrated  on  account 
of  the  Belgians  leaving  before  the  natives 
were  really  ready.  They  were  concluding 
the  second  stage  of  a  three-stage  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  inj|ependence  of 
the  Congo. 

I  fear  that  it  is  a  little  early  for  us  to 
assume  that  the  destruction  of  Katanga 
has  assured  the  extirpation  of  commu- 
nism from  the  Congo  forever.  Despite 
the  original  United  Nations  resolution, 
adopted  on  demand  of  Ghana,  unless 
some  steps  are  made  to  bring  back  to 
the  Congo — and  I  mean  to  every  part  of 
the  Congo — a  large  number  of  Belgian 
technicians  in  government,,  in  industry, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  military  forces  there, 
we  will  see  that  the  United  States  will 
be  called  upon  for  increasingly  large 
sums  of  money  from  year  to  year,  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  to  provide  for  mili- 
tary occupation  by  the  United  Nations, 
which  will  be  necessary  as  it  is  under- 
taking to  rule  the  country. 

We  have  been  a  party  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Katanga,  in  which  there  wsis  real 
peace  and  order  after  independence  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Belgians  from  the 
Congo.  A  great  many  of  the  Belgians, 
in  good  faith,  stayed  to  work  for  the 
Congo  Goverrmient.  A  great  many  mis- 
sionaries of  several  denominations  stayed 
there.  However,  when  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  reign  of  terror  and  brutal- 
ity, and  rapine  and  murder,  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Belgians  were  compelled  to 
send  in  a  couple  of  regiments  of  para- 
troopers to  restore  order  and  to  get  their 
people  out.  That  Is  what  originally 
brought  the  United  Nations  forces  into 
that  area.  The  Congolese  demanded 
that  the  United  Nations  come  in  to  put 
the  Belgians  out.  The  Belgians  were 
anxious  to  get  out  if  they  could  get  as- 
surances that  order  would  be  restored, 
the  murder  and  rape  be  halted,  and  that 
no  more  homes  or  churches  be  burned. 
Belgians  were  being  driven  from  the 
homes  they  had  built  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Nuns  were  being  raped  and 
people  who  had  any  religion  at  all  were 
being  killed.  The  Belgians  wanted  to 
get  out.  They  were  very  glad  to  get  out 
and  to  be  relieved  of  responsibility  there. 

As  one  Senator,  I  regret  that  we  have 
forced  upon  this  helpless  state  of  Ka- 


tanga, where  there  was  law  and  order, 
the  condition  that  exists  in  the  rest  of 
the  Congo.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  from 
reports  I  have  had  from  there,  that 
much  of  the  Congo  is  going  back  into 
the  Jimgle  and  to  the  primitive  civiliza- 
tion that  existed  before  the  Belgians 
came  in. 

I  suppose  we  will  be  called  upon  from 
year  to  year  to  finance  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  Nations  operations,  to  try 
to  keep  the  Government  alive  and  to 
maintain  some  semblance  of  civilized  life 
around  the  larger  cities. 

Still  reserving  the  right  to  be  critical 
of  the  United  Nations,  even  though,  as 
I  have  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  destroy  it, 
I  shall  now  discuss  the  matter  of  the  one 
vote  by  one  state  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  in  my  hand 
copies  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  January  13, 1960,  deal- 
ing with  the  Congo;  also  the  one  adopted 
on  July  22,  1960;  also  the  one  adopted 
on  August  9,  1960.  The  premise  for 
these  resolutions  I  believe  becomes  very 
pertinent  to  the  discussion  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

In  the  resolution  of  Augtist  9,  1960,  it 
is  stated: 

The  Security  Council — 

Then  there  follow  a  number  of  sub- 
paragraphs recalling  its  resolution  of 
July  22,  1960,  and  noting  certain  things. 
Then  it  finally  states: 

The  Security  CoxuicU  reafllnns  that  the 
United  Nations  Force  In  the  Congo  will  not 
t)e  a  party  to  or  In  any  way  intervene  In 
or  be  used  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  any 
Internal  conflict,  constitutional  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  were  repeating 
that  up  to  the  time  the  United  Nations 
Force  went  into  Katanga  to  put  down 
what  they  called — they  did  not  call  those 
people  revolutionists— — 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mercenaries. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No — separatists.  If 
they  had  been  called  revolutionists,  we 
would  have  approved  of  the  resolution, 
and  we  would  have  commended  it  high- 
ly. However,  they  were  called  separa- 
tists, and  therefore  they  met  with  our 
condemnation  and  destruction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  knows  that  when  they  sent  the 
troops  into  Katanga,  where  there  had 
been  law  and  order,  at  the  outset  on  the 
demand  of  the  ruler  of  Ghana,  our  rep- 
resentative said  the  purpose  of  going  up 
there  was  not  to  kill  Africans;  that  it 
was  a  peaceful  mission.  However,  it  did 
not  turn  out  that  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  that  In  prac- 
tically every  action  that  was  taken  it  was 
reaffirmed  that  the  United  Nations 
troops  were  not  in  any  manner  to  inter- 
vene or  to  be  used  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  any  internal  conflict. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  is  correct.  They  stated  that 
during  the  first  fighting  in  Katanga. 
However,  the  hyjxjcrisy  of  that  position 
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was  so  great,  some  of  them  finally  did 
say  that  Katanga  had  wealth,  and  there- 
fore  It   had   to   be    brought   Into  the 
Congo  to  support  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Ir\  resolution  after  resolution  they  reit- 
erated that  these  troops  were  not  sent 
there  to  participate  In  any  internal  con- 
flict between  the  people  of  the  Congo, 
as  to  the  government,  or  the  dirision  of 
the  Congo     As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago. 
the  troops  were  sent  originally  at  the 
request   of   the   Congolese   Government 
to  get  the  Belgians  out.    The  Belgians 
wanted  to  get  out.    They  left  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  the  first  United 
Nations  troops,  or  as  soon  as  there  were 
enough    troops    there    to    prevent    the 
whites  from  being  killed  and  the  towns 
from    being    burnt    or    destroyed.      Of 
course,  they  were  still  eating  the  flesh  of 
some  of  the  United  Nations  soldiers  in 
the  outskirts  near  Stanleyville;  but  the 
Belgians  did  get  out.    The  whole  purpose 
was  supposed  to  be  to  get  the  Belgians 
out.     They  reiterated  again  and  again 
that  they  were  not  there  to  take  sides 
between  any  of  the  contending  elements 
in  the  Congo. 

Of  course  the  central  government 
sent  its  army  Into  ELatanga.  They  tried 
to  bring  Katanga  back  Into  line. 
Tshombe  and  his  forces  kicked  them 
clear  across  the  river,  and  they  disap- 
peared as  a  fighting  force.  That  is  when 
the  United  Nations  went  In  to  do  their 
fighting  for  them. 

I  have  my  own  theory,  which  I  shall 
develop  later  in  my  remarks,  as  to  the 
real  reason  for  the  first  movement  of 
large  numbers  of  United  Nations  troops 
into  the  place  where  there  was  no  mur- 
der, no  raping  going  on.  and  where 
everything  was  at  peace.  I  have  a 
theory  for  it  that  I  shall  give  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  raises  the  inter- 
esting inquiry  that  if  they  can  go  into 
the  Congo  and  interfere  with  a  domestic 
revolt,  does  it  not  follow  that  they  can 
go  into  any  nation  to  settle  what  are 
supposed  to  be  domestic  upheavals,  and 
which  reflect  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
UTcumbent  government,  or  with  the 
economy,  or  the  welfare  of  the  people? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
certainly  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  Wits  formed.  I  thir\k  it  Is  a  dis- 
tortion of  those  purposes  and  principles. 

SUPEXMX    COUKT 

Madam  President,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  I  wish  to  discuss  the  question  of  one 
state — one  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
Assembly.  Within  the  past  week,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  a  momentous  decision. 
This  decision  undertakes  to  establish  a 
national  policy  of  permitting  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  redistrict  and  otherwise 
reapportion  States  in  order  to.  as  some 
of  the  press  said  in  hailing  the  decision, 
"make  one  man's  vote  equal  to  any 
other's."  It  follows,  of  course,  that  if 
this  is  true  within  a  State,  the  Federal 
courts  have  a  right  to  redraw  the  lines 
of  wards,  and  even  precincts,  within  the 
cities  of  the  States. 

I  readily  admit  that  all  of  the  appor- 
tionment laws  prevailing  in  the  50  States 
do  not  appeal  to  my  sense  of  fairness. 
Indeed.  I  have  vigorously  supported  pro- 


posed    constitutional     amendments     to 
change  the  method  of  selecting  mem- 
ber* of  the  electoral  college  in  the  inter- 
ests of  f airplay,  becauee  it  has  aeemed 
to  me  that  that  change  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  fairness  and  equality.     How- 
ever. I  deem  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
state    that,   under  my   concept   of   the 
Constitution,  the  Federal  courts  do  not 
have   the   riwht   or   authority   to  put   a 
State  or  city  In  a  receivership  and  sub- 
.stitute  some  petty  auditor,  receiver,  or 
other   appointee   of   the    Federal   court 
for  duly  elected  Oovemors.  legislators, 
and  other  State  ofBcials     Life  tenure 
for  Federal  j  idges  is  the  only  fragmen- 
tary  semblance   of    the   long-discarded 
doctrine    of    the   divine    right   of    kings 
found     in     cur     Federal     Constitution. 
Some    of    tho    Pounding    Fathers   were 
opposed  to  life  tenure  by  appointment. 
but  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
life  tenure  by  appointment  for  Federal 
judges  In  lhe>  first  100  years  of  this  Na- 
tions' life  wctuld  have  hotly  denounced 
any  contention  that  a  petty  appointee 
of  a  Federal  ^udge  could  oust  the  officials 
of  States  and  rule  the  people  through 
one-man    edicts   and    ukases   that    the 
Supreme  Court  .says  have  the  force  of 
law  in  the  matter  of  exercising  the  right 
of  suffrage. 

However,  1  realize  that  this  is  not  an 
appropriate  time  to  discuss  this  decision 
in  detail  I  have  referred  to  It  merely 
to  make  clear  to  all  the  Irony  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  those  who  hail  the 
Supreme  Courts  most  recent  blow  at  our 
constitutional  system  as  a  great  con- 
tribution to  fairness  and  equality  are 
the  very  people  who  are  editorializing 
daily  their  support  of  the  rotten  txjrough 
system  of  the  General  Assembly  under 
which  the  United  Nations  assert.s  its 
claims  to  power  and  world  authority. 

Mr.  TALMAEKjE.  Madam  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  United 
Nations  does  not  represent  as  large  a 
population  as  resides  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Paris? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  made  that 
computation:  but  later  I  had  Intended 
to  discuss  that  situation.  I  expect  to 
give  some  comparative  figures  which  I 
have  calculated.  However.  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  my  colleague  from  Georgia 
has  made  a  study  of  this  point. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  not  explored 
that  situation  in  detail,  but  I  have  read 
an  article  published  in  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report,  a  publication  which  I 
believe  my  colleague  will  agree  Is  a  reli- 
able Journal,  and  the  article  asserted 
that  a  majority  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  it  is  presently  constituted  does 
not  represent  as  large  a  population  as 
resides  in  metropolitan  Paris  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  do  not 
challenge  that  contention.  I  accept  my 
colleague's  statement  and  thank  him 
for  it. 

Madam  President,  our  present  ad- 
ministration, which  hailed  the  Court 
decision  as  a  great  landmark  in  the 
progress  of  mankind,  has  as  yet  mani- 
fested no  concern  over  the  inequities  and 


uneqtial  representation  in  iha  United 
Nations.  Our  President  said  at  his  press 
conference: 

The   rlgtit    to   fair   representation    and    to 

hiive  eacti  vote  count  equally  Is  basic. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  If  this  rule 
should  be  applied  in  such  drastic  fashion 
within  the  United  States,  we  should  at 
least  make  some  suggestion  as  to  a  fairer 
representation  and  proportionate  vote 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  ER\TN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr  ERV'IN  How  can  the  Supreme 
Court  cf  the  United  States  possibly  en- 
force a  decision  that  a  State  must  give 
representation  In  Its  legislature  on  the 
basis  of  population,  unless  the  Supreme 
Court  Intends  to  assume  the  laying  out 
of  counties,  the  ixjwer  to  change  the 
boundary  lines  of  counties,  and  the 
ix)wcr  to  prescribe  election  districts  in 
the  States,  and  to  assume  overall  con- 
trol of  all  election  matters? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  Justified  In  as- 
suming that  all  the  propositions  he  has 
cited  arc  embraced  with  the  majority 
decl.sion  as  handed  down  by  the  court. 
I  had  not  Intended  to  discuss  that  deci- 
.sion  In  detail  at  this  time. 

Mr  ER\^N.  Can  the  decision  possibly 
be  enforced  unless  the  Supreme  Court 
assumes  not  only  the  laying  out  of 
county  lines  or  the  changing  of  county 
lines,  but  also  control  over  the  bound- 
aries of  election  districts  and  school  dis- 
tricts, and  even  the  Ixjundarles  of  the 
wards  of  municipalities? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  State  or 
the  city  to  be  placed  In  receivership  and 
then  to  let  the  court  handle  the  question 
of  redlstrictlng. 

Mr  ERVTN.  Has  not  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  handing  down  that  decision. 
Ignored  State  concepts  dating  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Nation? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  have  already  said 
so.  The  Court's  decision  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  severe  blows  leveled  at  our 
constitutional  system. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  for 
some  years  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
handing  down  decisions  which  have  had 
as  their  purpose  the  centralizing  of  pow- 
er In  Washington? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  being  the  trend.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  doing  that,  and 
Congress,  unfortunately  and  deplorably, 
has  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Supreme 
Court  been  placing  itself  in  a  position 
superior  to  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  assumed  powers  that  no  other  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  Government  has  ever 
undertaken  to  exercise.  It  amends  the 
Constitution  by  court  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Watkins  case  undertake  to 
tell  Confess  how  its  oommittees  should 
function,  so  far  as  investigations  were 
concern«l? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  one 
of   the   cases   which   have   gone   far   to 
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cause  Congress  to  lose  face  as  an  equal 
and  coordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

UNEQUAL    KEPaESENTATICN    IN    U.K. 

Madam  President.  I  was  discussing  the 
Court  decision  In  the  light  of  Inequities 
and  unequal  represi*ntation  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to 
consider  how  the  c^iaracter  and  appear- 
ance of  the  United  Nations  have  changed 
since  it  was  first  created.  The  U.N.  now 
has  more  than  twi^e  as  many  members 
as  it  had  originally,  and  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  there  Hill  be  approximately 
20  new  members  in  the  near  future. 
The  protection  on(e  afforded  by  a  per- 
manent seat  on  the  Security  Council  and 
the  veto  power  has  been  greatly  diluted, 
if  not  nullified,  by  the  greatly  increased 
power  lodged  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Of  course,  that  situation  grew  out  of 
the  unconscionable  abuse  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  veto  power. 

The  United  Nations  has  carried  to  the 
World  Court,  for  an  advisory  opinion,  the 
question  of  whether  member  nations 
must  pay  assessments  for  extra  opera- 
tions of  the  Unitel  Nations.  The  new 
nations  which  have  changed  the  char- 
acter and  complexion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions do  not  have,  between  them,  as 
many  people  as  the  largest  member  na- 
tion. 

Indeed,  that  is  an  understatement 
in  the  light  of  the  statement  made  by  my 
colleapue  from  Gecrgia  (Mr.  Talmadge]. 
I  had  not  calculated  It.  but  I  know  that 
two-thirds  of  them  do  not  have  as  large 
a  population  as  the  single  largest  mem- 
ber nation. 

However,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
the  General  Assembly,  this  body  can 
change  the  basis  of  assessment  and  as- 
sess against  the  United  States,  on  the 
grounds  that  we  are  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  country  on  earth,  assessments 
running  into  the  billions  of  dollars  to  be 
expended  on  programs  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  bitterly  disapprove. 

This  new  group  of  so-called  emerg- 
ing nations  were  in  a  great  hurry  to 
bring  military  force  to  bear  against  Ka- 
tanga. It  is  completely  conceivable  that 
they  might  order  military  action  against 
some  other  nation  that  is  friendly  to  us, 
opposed  to  Communism,  and  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  was 
Katanga.  Even  though  such  a  nation 
might  be  not  onb'  one  of  our  closest 
friends,  but  could  also  be  an  ally  that 
we  are  lx)und  by  treaty  to  defend,  the 
General  Assembly  would  have  the  power 
to  assess  against  U5  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  cost  of  carrying' out  a  military  at- 
tack on  such  a  nation,  if  the  General 
Assembly  declared  that  necessary  in  or- 
der to  maintain  world  peace,  as  was  de- 
clared of  the  attack  on  Katanga. 

These  crusaders  against  dispropor- 
tionate voting  might  well  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

During  the  years  I  have  served  in  this 
body,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  tables 
and  figures  showing  the  alleged  inequities 
which  exist  under  .some  elective  systems 
of  States  of  the  Union.  Let  us  examine, 
for  a  moment,  the  disproportionate  rep- 


resentation in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Only  3  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  populations  exceeding  100 
million  people.  The  United  States  is  one 
of  those  nations;  yet,  we  have  but  one 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  However, 
I  am  sure  Senators  will  recall  that  before 
Russia  would  approve  the  Charter,  Rus- 
sia was  wise  enough  to  demand  three 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  has 
them  there  today. 

Our  one  vote  represents  a  nation  of 
183  million  people.  Sitting  with  equal 
rights  and  equal  power  in  the  General 
Assembly  is  a  representative,  let  us  say, 
of  Gabon.  When  a  vote  is  had  in  the 
United  Nations,  each  citizen  of  Gabon 
exercises  433  times  the  power  that  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  vote  of  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  one  of 
its  citizens.  In  other  words,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  voting  power  of  433 
Americans  is  equaled  by  that  of  1 
Gabonese. 

A  vote  of  Iceland  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, when  considered  from  a  standpoint 
of  population,  exceeds  by  1,010  times  the 
voice  and  the  power  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Ghana's  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  represent  26  times  the 
power  per  citizen  of  the  vote  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Mali,  it  is  40  times 
greater. 

The  people  of  Togo  have  a  voice  in  the 
General  Assembly,  per  capita,  which  is 
125  times  as  great  as  that  possessed,  p>er 
capita,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

A  citizen  of  Mauritania  possesses  there 
231  times  more  power  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Cyprus,  it  is  312  times 
greater  than  ours. 

Luxembourg's  vote  is  554  times 
greater. 

The  vote  of  the  Congo  Republic  is  218 
times  Erefltcr 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  raised  an  extremely 
interesting  point.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  this  question:  If  it  is  fair  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have  three  votes — for 
example,  for  Byelorussia  to  be  al- 
lowed one  vote — does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  think  it  would  be  emi- 
nently fair  for  the  sovereign  State  of 
Georgia  or  for  the  sovereign  State  of 
Texas  to  be  given  voting  representation 
in  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Naturally,  I  think  the 
sovereign  State  of  Georgia  is  as  much 
entitled  to  such  representation  in  the 
United  Nations  as  are  some  of  the  states 
which  are  represented  there  ^  today. 
Furthermore,  based  on  the  resources  and 
the  size  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Texas, 
she  should  be  entitled  to  two  votes 
there.     [Laughter.] 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
say  how  many  votes  Texas  would  have 
there  if  her  representation  there  were 


based  on  the  self-esteem  of  the  people 
who  live  in  Texas.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  have  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility that  at  some  time  the  Supreme 
Court  might  start  to  find  a  way  aroimd 
the  constitutional  provision  which  gives 
my  small  but  select  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  many  Members  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  the  great  State  of  Georgia  or 
the  great  State  of  Texas  has?  Obvi- 
ously, that  constitutional  provision  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  standard  the 
Supreme  Court  has  set  in  its  last  de- 
cision; and  I  am  somewhat  fearful  that 
the  Supreme  Coiut  might  try  to  erode 
that  power  of  the  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  were  to  succeed  in  ab- 
rogating the  constitutional  jjijrovision 
that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  representation 
in  the  Senate,  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  might  join  in  an  effort  to  have 
one  Member  of  the  Senate  elected  from 
their  two  States. 

Furthermore,  based  on  the  electoral 
college,  Alaska,  with  her  population  of 
approximately  200,000.  would  certainly 
exercise  about  three  or  four  times  the 
power  per  citizen  that  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  New  York  would  exercise. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  United  Nations  are  today 
smaller  nations,  and  in  many  cases  newer 
nations;  and  this  majority  will  be  greatly 
increased  in  the  immediate  future. 

We  are  already  paying  a  larger  propor- 
tion, per  capita,  of  the  operating  costs, 
as  well  as  of  the  special  assessments,  of 
the  United  Nations,  than  is  any  other 
member. 

There  have  been  no  cries  of  protest, 
no  shouts  of  outraged  indignation,  from 
the  great  equalizers,  who  have  heaped 
praise  and  admiration  upon  the  so-called 
Supreme  Court  for  its  most  recent  blow 
at  our  constitutional  system. 

I  may  say  that  many  of  these  people 
are  advocates  of  world  govermnent  of 
one  sort  or  another ;  and  when  one  comes 
in  contact  with  a  really  dedicated  ad- 
vocate of  world  government,  one  finds 
that  such  an  advocate  does  not  consider 
any  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers  or  any  ele- 
ment of  disparity  in  the  United  Nations 
or  elsewhere. 

I  have  been  here  in  the  Senate  when, 
in  the  course  of  debate.  Senators  have 
risen  on  the  floor  and  have  pointed  out 
that  States  representing,  let  us  say,  60 
percent  of  the  p>opulation  of  the  United 
States  had  only  12  or  14  Members  of  this 
body — I  forget  the  exact  figure  used. 
But,  bad  as  that  is,  it  is  not  as  bad  as 
the  case  which  can  be  made  against  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  our  country 
is  making  a  great  mistake  in  being 
guided  so  often  by  expediency,  instead 
of  adopting,  in  its  foreign  policy,  a  defi- 
nite principle  to  guide  us  in  the  United 
Nations  and,  indeed,  in  our  foreign  policy 
generally  throughout  the  world.  To  be 
guided   by   expediency   is   Incompatible 
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with  the  role  we  should  play  as  the  great- 
est most  powerful,  and  most  progressire 
clvUizaUon  of  the  earth.  Some  of  our 
representatives  may  feel  that  they  are 
justified  in  abandoning  their  ideas  of 
right  and  propriety  in  an  effort  to  woo 
the  Totea  of  the  newly  emerging  nations. 
Time  and  again  we  are  told  that  people 
of  color  predominate  numerically  on  this 
globe,  and  that  at  any  cost  we  must 
maintain  their  friendship  and  their  ap- 
proval, r 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  maintain  the 
good  will,  the  approval,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  erery  people  of  every  race  or 
creed  throughout  the  world;  but  the 
shortcuts  in  which  we  have  been  par- 
ticipating, in  proceeding  in  line  with  the 
spirit  that  the  ends  Justify  the  means. 
will  not,  in  the  long  run.  serve  our  coun- 
try well.  Such  a  course  will  eventually 
subject  us  to  blackmail  in  many  forms 
that  the  American  people  will  be  unwill- 
ing to  pay.  Indeed,  they  are  already 
paying  blackmail  in  greater  amounts 
than  they  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 

■TKAMCS   romOH    rOLlCT 

We  are  living  in  a  hectic  and  fast- 
moving  world.  Mr.  President.  Katanga 
may  soon  become  a  forgotten  episode. 
But  the  fact  that  this  great  Nation  has 
not  had  a  specific  foreign  policy  of  Its 
own.  but  can  be  bulldozed  and  black- 
mailed into  supporting  positions  which, 
In  our  heart,  we  know  to  be  wrong,  will 
not  be  forgotten.  It  can  only  cause  us 
to  be  looked  upon  with  contempt  and 
will  eventually  destroy  our  already  de- 
creasing prestige  throughout  the  world. 

Power  Is  one  element  respected  In 
every  state  and  among  every  race  and 
tribe  upon  this  globe.  If  a  nation  has 
great  power,  but  weakness  of  character 
to  exercise  It  fairly  and  impartially,  it 
win  eventually  lose  the  new  friends  for 
which  we  have  sacrificed  close  friend- 
ships which  have  lasted  over  many  dec- 
ades &nd  which  have  been  sealed  in 
blood  in  two  world  wars. 

I  have  been  very  happy  to  see  that  so 
many  men  of  wisdom  and  influence 
throughout  this  Nation  are  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  reexamination  of  the  role 
of  the  United  States  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  repeat  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  leave  the  United  Nations  or  in 
any  wise  lessen  our  support  of  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  this  world  organization. 
The  United  Nations  was  conceived  orig- 
inally as  an  instnmient  of  negotiation 
and  mediation  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences on  this  earth  by  peaceful  means, 
rather  than  by  war.  War  was  to  be  the 
last,  fin^  resort,  after  every  other  means 
had  been  exhausted.  E^rcry  time  the 
United  States  agrees  to  approve  armed 
attacks  instead  of  negotiation  before  all 
hope  of  peaceful  settlement  has  been 
exhausted,  we  demean  ourselves  aixl 
weaken  our  influence  throughout  the 
Rlobe. 

I.  of  course,  freely  confess  that  we 
find  ourselves  In  a  new  position  within 
the  United  Nations.  The  fact  that  so 
many  nations  have  been  admitted  to 
full  membership  before  they  were  ready 
for  self-government  or  before  their 
economies  were  capable  of  supporting 
them  has  changed  the  whole  complexion 
of  this  body.    We  have  been,  in  a  way, 
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responsible  for  this  by  our  denunciation 
of  colonialLsm  and  by  our  urging  the 
colonial  powers  to  leave  areas  before  the 
people  of  those  areas  were  prepared  for 
sclf-goremment. 

Instead  of  a  democratic  or  republican 
form  of  government,  we  find  that  many 
of  these  lands  have  already  lapsed  Into  a 
dictatorship.  Unfortunately,  any  dis- 
crimination that  we  have  shown  between 
rulers  who  are  endeavoring  to  maintain 
representative  government  and  those 
who  have  established  absolute  dictator- 
.ships  seems  to  be  In  favor  of  the  dic- 
tators. 

It  IS  very  hard  for  me  to  accept  and 
approve  the  glowing  tributes  to  the  great 
democracy  which  exists  in  Ghana,  which 
are  being  used  to  jusUfy  the  partiality 
that    we    have   shown    that   country   In 
pledging  the  American   taxpayers'   dol- 
lars in  order  to  as.sure  the  creation  of 
a  project   which  will  cost  almost   $400 
million  in  that  nation.    It  Is  hard  for  our 
people  to  accept  this  when  the  press  al- 
most dally  carries  statements  that  the 
ruler  of  Ghana  has  filled  the  jails  or 
driven  Into  exile  many  of  his  political  op- 
ponents and  that  he  is  exerclsmg  com- 
plete and  dictatorial  power  In  that  land 
It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  those 
in  charge  of  dispensing  the  billions  of 
American   tax   dollars  should  have   se- 
lected  Ghana    as    the   newly    emerKlng 
country  to  provide  a  "showcase"  of  what 
the  workings  of  democracy  can  do.    The 
only  democracy  at  work  In  Ghana  today 
is  that  which  is  used  by  American  tax- 
payers to  raise  the  large  sums  that  we 
are  making  available  In  our  effort  to  set 
it  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
an  example  of  democracy. 

I  might  amend  that  statement  by  say- 
ing I  did  .see  in  the  paper  yesterday  an- 
other slight  token  of  dcmocrmcy.  when 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  In 
Ghana  had  finally  Induced  his  wife  not 
to  buy  an  $8,600  gold-plated  bed  to  bring 
into  Ghana  with  her.  That  Is  another 
evidence,  I  .suppose,  of  democracy 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  democracy 
obtaining  In  Ghana  now  is  almost  of  the 
same  brand  of  democracy  that  was  en- 
joyed by  Russia  under  the  rule  of  the  late 
Jo.sof  Stalin.  Indeed,  Nkrumah  ha.s  gone 
further  than  Stalin  and  permits  hlm.self 
to  be  deified  I  understand  they  teach  In 
school  that  he  Is  God  Why  we  should 
lavi-sh  such  attention  and  shower  so 
many  tax  dollars  upon  this  dictatorship 
is  completely  beyond  me  There  are 
many  other  newly  emerging  countries 
where  the  people  still  have  a  voice  In 
their  government,  and  opposition  and 
criticism  are  tolerated,  and  where  people 
make  up  their  own  minds,  that  we  could 
have  made  the  objects  of  our  bounty 

For  some  mysterious  reason.  Nkrumah 
has  exercLsed  tremendous  Influence,  t)oth 
in  the  Communist  countries  and  In  the 
West. 

While  I  do  not  have  the  facts  to  estab- 
lish It  by  evidence,  there  is  no  doubt  In 
my  own  mind  that  the  original  action  of 
Connor  Cruise  O'Brien  In  moving  the 
United  Nations  Into  Katanga,  where 
there  was  peace  and  quiet,  to  drive  out 
what  few  whites  remalnbd  there  to  help 
Tshombc  with  hLs  government,  w  as  done 
by  O'Brien  at  the  demand  of  Nkrumah. 


I  have  a  feeling  he  expected  to  be  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  action  by  taking  over  the 
Congo  and  adding  it  to  Ghana.  He  has 
had  a  great  influence  on  our  own  African 
policy  as  it  affects  other  nations,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  capacity  for  extracting  large 
sums  of  money  from  oui-  representatives 
for  Ghana  herself. 

I  wonder  if  it  will  develop  In  the  future 
that  Katanga  was  sacrificed,  not,  in  fact, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Congo,  but  as  a 
part  of  a  plan  generated  by  the  over- 
weemng  ambiUons  of  Nkrumah  to  extend 
his  power  over  the  substantial  resources 
of  that  area  as  well  as  a  start  to  become 
the  strong  man  of  all  Africa. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  press  has 
reported  within  the  past  few  weeks  that 
Connor  Cruise  O'Brien  has  gone  to 
Gliana  to  become  vice  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Ghaim.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  a^k  why  he  was  not  rewarded  with  the 
chancellorship,  because  Nkrumah  serves 
In  tliat  capacity,  as  he  does  in  every 
other  position  of  honor  or  power  within 
that  state. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  reason 
why  the  whole  Ghanaian  operation  we 
aie  supporting  appears  to  me  to  be  fan- 
tastic, almost  to  the  point  of  insanity. 

It  so  happens  that  that  country  had  an 
unusual  and  great  advantage  over  many 
of  the  newly  emerging  nations,  In  that 
it  was  established  with  a  substantial  bal- 
ance in  its  treasury.  The  Britiah  turned 
over  to  Nkrumah  between  $5M  and 
1700  million  at  the  Ume  they  divested 
themselves  of  all  power  of  govern- 
ment and  left  Ghana.  That  is  quite 
a  larne  sum  of  money.  If  it  had  been 
properly  used  It  could  have  served  as  the 
basis  for  economic  development  and  for 
Improving  the  health,  the  culture,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  that  nation. 
Think  how  happy  many  of  the  other 
newly  emerging  states  would  liave  been 
to  have  had  that  amount  of  money  in 
their  treasuries  to  start  with.  Some  of 
them  could  very  likely  have  gone  it  alone 
with  that  amount  of  money,  and  would 
not  liave  had  to  resort  to  blackmailing 
us  into  approving  works  projects,  as 
Nkrumah  blackmailed  us  in  the  case  of 
the  Voita  development. 

ALUAMCS    FOK    niOGWKSS    IT*     BKAKIL 

I  hesitate  to  mention  this  today,  and  I 
do  so  with  all  due  deference  to  our  dls- 
tlnRui.shed  visitor  from  Braxil.  but  I 
must  as.sert  that  it  is  Incomprehensible 
to  me  why  Brazil  has  been  selected  to  be 
the  first  and  principal  beneficiary  of  the 
$20  billion  Alliance  for  Progress  proRram, 
I  note  In  the  press  that  the  distinguished 
President  has  said  here  In  Washington. 
DC,  that  he  is  opposed  to  communism 
and  to  Castro  That,  of  course.  Is  pleas- 
ing propaganda  for  the  (jars  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expie.s.smg  my  regret  that  some  of  that 
attitude  was  not  reflected  by  votes  and 
action  at  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference. 
Both  there  and  in  other  meetings  of  the 
Orv'anlzation  of  American  States.  Braail 
has  been  very  consistent  in  voting 
against  every  issue  our  Nation  has  es- 
poused. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been 
much  more  reassuring  to  our  friends  if 
\\c  had  selected  some  Latin  American 
country    which    had    been    consistently 
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friendly  to  us  as  the  first  country  to 
receive  huge  grants  of  funds  extracted 
from  the  Americin  taxpayers. 

I  also  feel  that,  it  is  my  duty  to  point 
out  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram was  sold  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  as  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture designed  to  luring  about  Internal  ref- 
ormation of  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  systems  of  our  sister  states  In 
this  hemisphere  and  that  those  who 
made  such  reforms  were  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  program. 

Mr.  DWORSH.\K.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Tlie  PRESIDIIIG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
M.\DCE  in  the  chiilr).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  RUSSEL::..  I  have  one  more 
statement  and  then  I  shall  yield. 

I  wish  to  mod  fy  my  statement  in  re- 
gard to  how  the  program  was  sold.  It 
was  sold  to  the  yimerican  people  on  this 
theory.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  any 
theory  whatever  to  sell  to  the  majority 
of  the  ConfTTCss  any  measure  which  has 
as  its  purpose  transferring  American  tax 
dollars  to  foreign  states.  Members  of 
Congress  will  vcte  for  such  a  program 
without  a  theory 

I  now  yield  to  -he  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSIIAK.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  lidicate  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  allocated  for  aid 
to  Brazil  durinc  the  first  year  of  the 
Alliance  for  Pro^  ress? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry;  I  do  not 
have  that  figure. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     It  Is  $342  million. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  from  the  $500 
million  which  Is  available. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  think  that  $342  million  is 
an  excessive  amount  to  pay  to  one  re- 
public in  South  America? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  friend  from  Idaho 
must  forgive  mc  for  being  old  fashioned. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  still  think  we 
should  consider  our  own  interests,  ocea- 
sionally,  in  deal:ng  with  these  questions. 
For  my  part.  I  say — and  I  say  It  with 
.some  regret,  because  the  distinguished 
President  of  Brazil  Is  In  our  country — 
that  Brazil  wou  d  have  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  to  receive  funds,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

I  am  more  convinced  of  that  since 
having  read  the  address  of  the  President 
of  Brazil  deUvei  ed^n  hour  or  so  ago  to 
this  Congress.    He  says: 

If  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  to  depend 
upon  an  effort  b)  tiie  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  achlpve  flobal  planning  with  abso- 
lute technical  precision  in  the  economic  and 
social  fields  and  to  eliminate  beforehand 
certain  factors  oi  instability,  we  can  Intro- 
duce hindrances  capable  oif  impairing  the 
urgency  of  solut  ons  which  cannot  be  put 
off  Such  dlfflcu.tles  will  mount  if  the  Al- 
liance falls  to  relect.  principally,  the  spirit 
of  reciprocal  trust  and  respect  between  the 
countries  which  comprise  It,  In  line  with  the 
purpoBcs  expressed  by  the  eminent  President 
Kennedy. 

In  this  country  we  would  say  there 
is  considerable  gobbledygook  in  the 
statement.  I  gather  that  the  President 
of  Brazil  feels  that  all  the  talk  which 
we  have  been  given  about  tax  reform, 
reform   of   economic   systems,   political 


systems,  and  perhaps  other  systems  in 
South  American  countries  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  So  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  does  not  intend  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

I  suppose  he  is  doing  that  to  assure 
that  he  will  get  the  $342  million  instead 
of  the  $120  million-odd  I  heard 
mentioned   today. 

It  has  been  very  noticeable  that  when 
a  foreign  coimtry  speaks  out  very  sternly 
to  us,  we  immediately  brush  aside  any 
possible  obstacles  to  get  the  money  to 
them  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  We  are  debating 
in  this  body  this  week  the  question  of 
whether  the  Ignited  Nations  needs  this 
unusual  financial  help  from  the  United 
States.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
every  other  Senator  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  facts  knows  that  if  the  United 
Nations  has  been  losing  its  prestige  and 
if  it  has  become  more  impotent  in  its 
activities  throughout  the  world,  it  is  es- 
sentially because  we  have  not  insisted 
upon  self-help  and  full  cooperation  from 
all  the  countries  signatory  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  We  have  deliberately 
caused  this  weakness  to  develop. 

We  are  now  asked  to  provide  some 
emergency  relief. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  if  It 
is  not  that  the  same  likely  thing  will 
happen  In  South  America,  where,  as 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows, 
there  is  a  great  threat  of  Communist 
infiltration? 

The  President  outlined  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  which  requires 
drastic  reforms  in  land  and  tax  policies. 
The  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  was  a  member  of  a 
group  of  which  I  also  was  a  member 
which,  last  fall,  visited  in  Brazil.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  verify  what  I  say. 
We  foimd  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any 
intention  to  implement  the  self-help  fea- 
tures which  were  a  part  of  the  Alliance- 
for  Progress  program. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  embark  upon 
another  alarming  program.  Inevitably 
weakness  will  develop,  unless  we  Insist 
upon  cooperative  features.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  is  foredoomed  to 
failure  if  softness  is  displayed  by  our 
Government.  We  did  likewise  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
done  it  throughout  the  years  in  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  there  Is  not  a 
likelihood  that  the  same  situation  will 
inevitably  develop  in  South  America? 
By  pouring  in  our  billions  of  dollars,  we 
shall  not  actually  strengthen  and  fortify 
those  coimtries,  but  we  shall  weaken 
than,  because  we  shall  encourage  them 
to  rely  more  and  more  upon  financial 
aid  provided  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Unless  they  carry  out 
in  good  faith  the  reforms  which  were 
suggested  by  our  President,  the  only 
effect  of  the  program  can  be  to  make  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  to 
engender  more  "buyers"  of  communism 
and  unrest  in  those  lands. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  stand  fast 
in  requiring  the  recipients  of  these  funds 


to  make  the  reforms  which  have  been  so 
eloquently  outlined  by  President  Kenv 
nedy.  it  will  be  the  most  prodigious  waste 
of  American  tax  money  in  all  history  to 
send  money  into  the  South  American 
countries. 

What  has  Brazil  done  to  bring  about 
the  reforms  which  have  been  so  elo- 
quently outlined  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  standard  of  eligibility  of  a 
country  to  be  a  beneficiary?  The  Senator 
says  that  Brazil  is  to  be  the  principal 
beneficiary.  A  large  sum  was  involved.  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  what  the  sum 
was. 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  in  a  small 
Central  American  country  when  it  was 
announced  that  Brazil  was  supposed  to 
receive  $342  million  of  the  $500  mil- 
lion. I  had  an  appointment  to  see  the 
President  that  same  morning. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  original  plan 
was  to  provide  only  $100  million  for 
Brazil,  How  the  amount  increased  from 
$100  million  to  $342  million  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amoimt  Involved 
was  more  than  $100  million.  It  was  last 
fall.  The  President  of  that  country  has 
been  one  of  the  best  friends  this  country 
has  ever  had.  He  has  shown  friendship 
In  every  possible  way.  even  to  the  point 
of  risking  the  security  of  his  country  by 
doing  so.  He  said  that  some  Cabinet 
members  had  just  left  his  ofBce  and.  after 
hearing  of  the  huge  amoimt  given  Brazil, 
had  told  him — and  he  was  inclined  to 
agree — that  the  only  way  to  get  any 
money  out  of  the  United  States  was  to 
denounce  us  on  every  possible  occasion 
and  to  vote  against  us  in  the  OAS  and 
in  the  United  Nations  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. He  said  he  had  never  done  so. 
but  Brazil  had.  and  Brazil  was  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  under  the  plan. 

The  President  said  that  the  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  create  an  economic 
and  political  climate  in  which  every 
citizen  might  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  improve  his  lot  in  life,  and  in  which 
the  free  enterprise  system  might  flourish. 
I  have  not  heard  about  the  economic 
changes  that  have  been  taking  place  in 
Brazil.  I  do  not  say  that  such  changes 
have  not  taken  place,  but  they  have  not 
been  reported  in  the  American  press. 
I  read  the  newspapers  very  carefully.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that  American  capital  might  be 
brought  in  to  help  those  people  provide 
jobs  has  not  been  taken  very  seriously, 
nor  is  the  private  enterprise  system  re- 
garded with  any  particular  favor  in 
Brazil. 

In  the  past  2  weeks  two  Brazilian  utili- 
ties financed  by  outside  capital  have 
been  expropriated. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  current  liberality  being  dis- 
played by  the  administration  in  provid- 
ing foreign  aid  for  Brazil  and  other 
countries  may  l)e  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year  we  lost  approximately  280  million 
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gold  dollars,  and  that  during  the  last 
week  In  March,  which  is  very  recent,  the 
loss  of  our  gold  dollars  amounted  to  $100 
million,  the  largest  loss  in  a  single  week 
in  more  than  20  years?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  a  deliberate  effort  is  being  made  to 
sabotage -the  solidarity  and  security  of 
our  financial  system  by  handing  out 
dollars  that  we  do  not  have  at  a  time 
when  our  gold  dollars  are  going  out  of 
the  Treasury  at  a  rate  faster  than  they 
have  flowed  for  several  years,  notwith- 
standing assurances  from  the  President 
and  spokesmen  of  the  administration 
that  they  are  on  top  of  the  problem  and 
have  stopped  the  outflow  of  sold'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  responsible  official  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  deliberately  sabotaumK  our 
economy,  but  I  think  we  are  takiny  some 
steps  that  are  very  unwise  I  do  not 
challenge  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of 
any  of  those  who  are  handling  the  pro- 
gram. But  I  do  say  that  it  is  completely 
unjustified  to  select  a  country  like 
Brazil  and  to  pour  out  to  that  country 
vast  sums  of  money  while  it  is  expro- 
priating private  property  belon«ing  to 
citizens  of  this  country  and  Canada  and 
refusing  to  conform  to  the  standards 
that  have  been  laid  down 

Mr  President,  instead  of  constantly 
increasing  our  program  of  shipping  out 
dollars  abroad,  it  is  time  for  us  to  ex- 
ercise some  discrimination  and  to  con- 
sider the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  Under  the  bankruptcy 
laws  of  this  country,  a^s  they  existed  at 
the  time  I  was  practicing  law — which 
was  a  good  while  ago — if  the  .same  rule 
were  applied  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  IS  applied  to  an  individual,  this  coun- 
try would  be  hopelessly  insolvent  and 
could  be  forced  into  involuntary 
bankruptcy 

We  have  given  away  our  a.vjets  at  a 
time  when  we  do  not  have  sufficient  gold 
to  meet  the  dollar  credits  in  foreign 
hands,  and  to  assure  the  t,'old  reserve  of 
our  currency  at  the  25  percent  required 
by  law  It  would  be  impassible  for  us 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  creditors  for 
gold  if  they  were  all  presented  simul- 
taneously 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  who 
think  that  a  large  national  debt  such  as 
the  one  we  have  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
country,  and  therefore  they  have  no  con- 
cern about  having  it  increased  from  year 
to  year  I  have  also  heard  able  men 
make  a  strong  case  to  prove  that  gold  is 
a  wholly  unnecessary  commodity  to  help 
sustain  a  stable  economy  in  this  country. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  accept  either 
thesis.  To  me  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
to  increase  continually  our  foreign 
spending  program,  particularly  to  Com- 
munist countries  or  neutralists  who  have 
no  use  whatever  for  us  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  feeling  that  to  ihcrease  for- 
eign aid  and  other  foreign  spending 
from  year  to  year  will  make  mevitable 
a  day  of  accounting,  and  even  if  it  i.s 
postponed  for  several  years,  it  will  pre- 
sent to  the  next  generation  problems 
that  will  be  well  nigh  insoluble  When 
our  economy  feels  the  full  impact  of  the 
shortsighted  policy  that  we  have  pur- 
sued for  the  past  10  or  12  years,  our 
institutions  will  be  shaken  to  their  very 


foundations;  and,  indeed,  a  complete 
change  in  our  form  of  government 
could  be  brought  about 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL      I  yield 

Mr.  MILLER  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
about  the  basic  concepts  of  reform  that 
should  underlie  our  contributions  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  in  his  opinion  one  of  those  re- 
forms was  not  the  practice  of  fiscal  m- 
tetirity  by  the  covernment  concerne<l 

Mr  RUSSEIX  As  I  recall,  that  was 
one  of  the  standards  that  was  set  I 
do  n,)r  remember  all  of  them  I  know 
that  the  treneral  purpose  was  to  brinK 
about  economic  and  political  reform 
which  would  give  the  citizens  of  our 
sister  republics  a  greater  opiwrtunity  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  good  thinus  of  mod- 
ern-day life  and  prevent  the  complete 
concentration  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country  I  understand  that  unlimited 
resources  are  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
small  porcentaue  of  the  i^eople  of  some 
of  those  countries. 

So  far  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of 
great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  many 
of  those  coimtnes  fur  making  them- 
.selves  eligible  under  the  program  If 
we  proceed  to  dump  the  money  appro- 
priated under  the  program  into  Brazil's 
lap  at  a  time  when  the  President  of  that 
country  has  said  that  there  is  doubt 
about  whether  it  is  wise  even  to  attempt 
reform,  we  shall  have  killed  any  chance 
of  inducinK  any  reforms  anywhere 

Mr  MILLER  What  the  Senator  h.«- 
said   IS   ^Iso  my  understanding 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  further  question 
of  the  Senator  In  a  program  for  the 
reformation  of  a  uovernment.  .so  that  it 
would  practice  fiscal  integrity,  reduce  or 
minimi/e  inflation  collect  taxes  ade- 
quately, and  do  the  things  that  good 
bu.Mne.s.sinon  do.  would  it  not  be  relevant 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  such  a  gov- 
ernment was  payinu  its  bills  to  the 
United  Nations ' 

Mr  RUSSELL  That  would  be  one 
piece  of  evidence,  at  least 

Mr  MILLER  Would  it  not  be  rele- 
vant to  inquire  whether  that  nation  had 
good  intentions  with  re.spect  to  paying  its 
bills  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram and  with  respect  to  repaying  loans 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  to 
ask  for  evidence  of  its  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  paying  its  bills  to  the  United 
Nations'^  Would  that  question  not  be 
relevant' 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  think  that  would 
be  evidence  as  to  the  stability  and  inten- 
tion of  a  nation  to  discharge  its  part  in 
a  cooperative  venture  such  as  is  envi- 
sioned by  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Mr   MILLER      I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  we  de- 
fray almost  one-half  of  all  the  expen.se.^ 
and  assessments  of  the  United  Nations 
Many  other  nations  that  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  our  aid  program  are  put  in  a 
position  to  pay  their  assessments  because 
we  have  assumed  the  cost  of  .so  many  of 
their  domestic  projects  as  to  give  them 
free  money  for  this  purpose 

I  would  be  the  first  to  opjxjse  any  sug- 
gestion that  our  country  .seek  to  imj)0.se 


its  will  by  force  upon  any  people,  par- 
ticularly a  weak  and  new  state  with  all 
of  the  problems  of  establishing  govern- 
ment and  building:  a  viable  economy.  I 
do  believe,  however,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  made  a  great  mistake,  which  Is 
being  repeated  year  after  year,  of  not 
giving  specific  recognition  in  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  those  nations  who  respect  us 
and  w  ho,  through  a  community  of  inter- 
ests or  of  aims  for  our  respective  peoples. 
support  us  in  and  out  of  season  in  the 
United  Nation.s  and  in  other  associations 
of  sutes  to  which  we  are  a  party.  If  a 
country  proclaims  itself  as  a  neutralist, 
we  apparently  accept  the  statement 
without  question,  even  though  it  may 
consistently  opiwse  us  in  every  field  of 
international  relations  and  show  strong 
friend.ship  for  the  Soviet  and  never  see 
anything  wrong  with  Soviet  behavior. 
In  my  view,  those  who  are  quick  to  sus- 
pect the  United  States  and  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  many  untoward  actions  of 
Soviet  Russia,  in  my  Judgment,  are  not 
true  neutralists,  whatever  they  may  call 
them.selves 

If  we  do  not  adopt  a  policy  of  recog- 
nizing our  friends  before  we  recognize 
our  enemies  before  our  dollars  are  ex- 
hausted and  the  last  bar  of  gold  has  been 
taken  from  Port  Knox,  we  will  find  our- 
selves standing  alone  at  some  future  day 
when  we  are  confronted  with  the  dire 
peril  to  our  institutions  and  our  people 
belli'-'  overrun  or  destroyed  by  the  Soviet 
Union 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  very 
Ileal  thy  development  for  this  country  to 
examine  what  goes  on  in  many  of  these 
countries  who  have  posted  on  their  front 
door  the  sign  'Neutralist."  It  would  be 
even  better  and  would  enhance  our  posi- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  and  in  all 
other  organizations  if  we  would  begin  to 
initiate  some  selectivity  in  our  foreign 
relations  which  favors  our  friends 
Every  other  country  on  earth  measures 
its  relations  with  the  world  in  concrete 
and  conci.se  terms  of  its  own  national 
interest 

The  hour  is  late  In  my  opinion  we 
have  already  wasted  many  billions  of 
dollars  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  recon- 
sider the  course  we  have  pursued  to  date 
and  to  initiate  a  program  of  our  own. 
conceived  m  America  and  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest 

Coming  down  to  the  immediate  issue, 
I  submit  that  the  substitute  I  have  pro- 
posed IS  adequate  to  see  the  United  Na- 
tions through  its  present  financial  diffi- 
culties It  w  ill  not  put  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  precipitate  military  action 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Ka- 
tanga and  the  death  or  maiming  of  so 
many  of  the  men.  women,  and  children 
of  that  tortured  state 

It  will  be  notice  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  we  expect  other  peoples  to 
contribute  more,  not  only  to  the  operat- 
Hv-'  costs  of  the  United  Nations,  but. 
when  they  are  able  to  do  so,  also  to  the 
stability  and  the  development  of  the 
emerging  nations 

It  will  avoid  the  danger,  which  to  me 
IS  very  clear  and  real,  of  providing  the 
United  Nations  with  a  financial  reserve 
foi  anv  future  militarv  action  at  a  time 


when  unstable  forces  are  exercising  un- 
due Influence  in  that  body. 

Above  all.  Mr.  President,  it  restates 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  be  consulted  and  to  take 
action  before  our  sons  may  be  ordered 
to  foreign  lands  to  die  in  battle,  perhaps, 
over  issues  that  could  be  settled  peace- 
ably by  a  proper  exercise  of  patience  and 
persistence. 

I  believe  it  will  help  to  restore  our  own 
self-respect  and  national  dignity,  and 
will  help  regain  the  respect  of  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  will  manifest  our 
intention  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  every- 
where in  the  world,  but  will  reaffirm  our 
determination  not  to  permit  our  sons, 
.some  of  whom  have  been  called  into  mili- 
tary service  against  their  desires,  to  be 
used  as  gladiators  in  the  arena  of  the 
whole  world,  unless  such  action  has  been 
found  necessary  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  our  Constitution. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
w  ish  to  commend  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  high 
caliber  of  his  approach  to  the  pending 
question,  which  is  the  matter  of  a  $100 
million  loan  to  the  United  Nations  to 
see  it  through  its  temp>orary  difficulties. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made 
a  sixKK-h  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  with  respect  to  the  proposal  con- 
cernini4  the  UN.  loan,  which  is  now  be- 
fore us  He  has  made  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  a  deep>er  understanding  of  the 
real  issues  Involved.  He  has  stated 
again,  as  he  has  on  many  previous  occa- 
sions to  my  knowledge,  that  he  is  not 
an  enemy  of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
]\o  does  not  want  to  see  it  destroyed. 

I  am  delight<*d  by  the  emphasis  he 
lias  placed  on  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tions of  that  body.  By  his  pointing  out 
the  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in 
the  one-vote,  one-state  formula,  there 
may  in  time  be  a  correction,  especially 
if  greater  stress  is  laid  on  peaceful  set- 
tlement. This  Nation,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  people  of  this  country  feel  the 
U  N.  has  a  worthwhile  place  in  the  af- 
fairs of  mankind.  There  may  be  the 
betimninus  of  a  return  to  accompanying 
decisions  with  responsibilities  if  we  ac- 
cept the  United  Nations  for  what  it  was 
meant  to  be  in  the  charter.  I  am  sure 
the  i^reat  majority  in  this  body  is  behind 
the  idea  of  the  concept  of  the  United 
Nations  and  recognize  its  great  worthi- 
ness, despite  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  its  Inception. 

Perhaps  through  discussions  such  as 
this  on  the  United  Nations.  It  may  be 
po.s.sible  to  bring  about  a  reexamination 
of  the  role  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council  in  the  light  of  Its  orig- 
inal form,  and  perhaps  a  reassessment 
of  the  preponderant  role  which  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
undertaken  in  recent  years,  and  under- 
taken. I  believe,  at  the  behest  and  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  basis  of  the  urgings 
of  our  own  country 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  deserves  to  be  commended 
and  complimented  for  facing  up  to  the 
problem  and  making  his  views  known. 
We  arc  in  disagreement,  as  we  both  un- 


derstand, on  many  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem, but  at  least  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  exercised  the  right  of  every  Sen- 
ator to  give  voice  to  his  own  expressions, 
to  lay  them  on  the  table,  and  to  present 
them  to  the  Senate  for  consideration, 
for  debate,  and  for  a  final  vote.  So 
again,  my  congratulations  and  my  com- 
mendations. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wiU  indulge  me, 
I  should  like  to  repeat  one  of  the  oldest 
Latin  maxims  taught  me  by  my  father. 
He  said  that  it  is  always  sweet  to  be 
praised  by  those  who  are  themselves 
praised,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Exhibit  1 

The   Unitid   Nations   Participation    Act   of 
1945,  AS  Amended 

(Text  of  Public  Law  264,  79th  Congress 
(S  1580^  59  Stat  619.  approved  Decem- 
ber 20,  1945,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
341,  81st  Congress  (HR.  47081.  63  Stat. 
734.  approved  October  10,  1949) 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
the  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  make  other  provision  with 
respect  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  such  orgaiiization 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945". 

Sec.  2.'  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  a  representative  and  a  deputy  repre- 
senUtlve  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  both  of  whom  shall  have  the  rank 
and  status  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  am- 
bassador plenipotentiary  and  shall  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  repre- 
sentative and  deputy  representative  shall 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  may 
serve  ex  officio  as  United  States  represent- 
ative on  any  organ,  commission,  or  other 
body  of  the  United  Nations  other  than 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  shall  perforin  such  other  functions  in 
connection  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
President  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an 
additional  deputy  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Security  Council  who 
ahall  hold  olDce  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  deputy  reprerentatlve  shall 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  event 
of  the  absence  or  disability  of  both  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  deputy  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations. 

(<?)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  designate 
from  time  to  time  to  attend  a  specified  ses- 
sion or  6[>ecifled  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  not  to  exceed 
five  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
such  number  of  alternates  as  he  may  de- 
termine consistent  with  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  General  Assembly.  One  of  the 
representatives  shall  be  designated  as  the 
senior  representative. 

(d)  The  President  may  also  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  represent  the  United  States 
In  the  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 


and  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United 
Afttions  shall  be  appointed  only  by  and  with 
tne  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept that  the  President  may,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  designate 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  act,  with- 
out additional  compensation,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  In  either  such 
CouncU  (A)  at  any  specified  session  thereof 
where  the  position  is  vacant  or  in  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  regular  representa- 
tive, or  (B)  in  connection  with  a  specified 
subject  matter  at  any  specified  session  of 
either  such  Council  in  lieu  of  the  regular 
representative.  The  President  may  desig- 
nate any  officer  of  the  Department  of  State. 
whose  appointment  Is  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  to  act,  without  addi- 
tional compensation,  for  temporary  periods 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  representa- 
tive and  deputy  representatives  appointed 
under  section  2  (a)  and  (b)  or  in  lieu  of 
such  representatives  In  connection  with  a 
specified  subject  matter.  TTie  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  shall  be  required  for 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  In  any 
commission  that  may  be  formed  by  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  atomic  energy 
or  In  any  other  commission  of  the  United 
Nations  t-o  which  the  United  States  is  en- 
tilled  to  appoint  a   representative. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
preclude  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  from 
representing  the  United  States  at  any  meet- 
ing or  session  of  any  organ  or  agency  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(f)  All  persons  appointed  In  pursuance  of 
authority  contained  In  this  section  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  determined  by 
the  President  upon  the  basis  of  duties  to  be 
performed  but  not  in  excess  of  rates  author- 
ized by  sections  411  and  412  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  724,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  for  chiefs  of  mission  and 
Foreign  Service  officers  occupying  positions 
of  equivalent  Importance,  except  that  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is 
designated  under  subsections  (c)  and  (di  ol 
this  section  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  or  as  an  alternate  to  attend  any  speci- 
fied session  or  specified  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  compensation. 

Sec.  3.'  The  representatives  provided  for  in 
section  2  hereof,  when  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  resjsectlve  organs  and 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  shall,  at  all 
times,  act  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  unless  other  means  of 
transmission  is  directed  by  the  President, 
and  such  representatives  shall,  In  accordance 
with  such  Instructions,  cast  any  and  all  votes 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

Sec  4.-'  The  President  shall,  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require,  but  not  less 
than  once  each  year,  make  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  therein.  He  shall  make  special  cur- 
rent reports  on  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  to  take  enforcement  measures  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  on  the  participation  therein, 
under  his  instructions,  of  the  representative 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.'  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  whenever  the  United 
States  is  called  upon  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  apply  measures  which  said  Council 
has  decided,  pursuant  to  article  41  of  said 
Charter,  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to 
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ly  natkMMl  tbarwrf  or  »ny 

y!^mi  tbmitu  and  tba  United  Stot«a  or  any 
rrnnon  rabjMt  to  tta*  Jnrtodlctkm  th««>f. 
or  toTolTlnf  any  proptfty  aubject  to  the 
turladlction  at  tba  Unltad  StatM. 

(b)  Any  paraon  who  wUlfuUy  TloUtea  or 
mvmUm  or  attampta  to  Tlolata  or  evadeany 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  laauad  by  the  Preal- 
dant  pursuant  to  paragnpl^  (a)  of  thU  aec- 
Uon  ahall.  upcm  oooTlctlon,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or.  11  a  natural  peraon.  be 
Imprlaoned  for  not  mora  than  ten  yeara.  or 
both:  and  the  oiBoar.  director,  oi  agent  ci 
any  corporation  who  knowingly  participates 
In  Buch  violation  or  evaalon  ahall  be  pun- 
Uhad  by  a  Ilka  fine,  imprlaonment.  or  both. 
and  any  property,  funds,  aecurltlea.  paper«, 
or  other  artlclaa  or  documenU.  or  any  veaael. 
tocathar  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture. 
^«H  equipment,  or  vehicle,  or  aircraft,  con- 
oamad  In  auch  violation  shall  be  forfeited  to 
tha  Unltad  Statea. 

Sac.  8.*  The  Praaldent  U  authorized  to 
nagotute  a  siwelal  agreement  or  agreements 
with  the  Saciirtty  Council  which  shall  be 
•ubject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congreea  by 
approprUte  Act  or  )olnt  reaolution.  provid- 
ing for  the  numbara  and  typea  of  armed 
forcea.  their  degree  of  readlneea  and  general 
location,  and  the  nature  of  facUlUes  and  as- 
sistance. Including  rights  of  passage,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  on  Its 
call  for  the  ptirpoae  of  maintaining  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  In  accordance 
with  article  43  of  said  charter  The  Presi- 
dent shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  the 
authorization  of  the  Congress  to  make 
available  to  the  Security  Council  on  lu  call 
In  order  to  take  action  under  article  42  of 
said  charter  and  pursuant  to  such  special 
agreement  or  agreements  the  armed  forces, 
faculties,  or  assistance  provided  for  therein 
ProxHded.  That,  except  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act.  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  an  authorization  to 
the  President  by  the  Congress  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  for  such  purpose 
armed  forces,  facUltlea.  or  assistance  In  ad- 
dition to  the  forces,  facilities,  and  asslst- 
anoe  provided  for  In  such  special  agree- 
ment or  agreemenu. 

Sac.  7.*  (a)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  the  President,  upon  the 
request  by  the  United  Natloiu  for  coopera- 
tive action,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  finds 
that  It  Is  consistent  with  the  national  In- 
terest to  comply  with  such  request,  may  au- 
thorize. In  support  of  such  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  as  are  specifically  directed 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and 
not  Involving  the  employment  of  armed 
forces  contemplated  by  chapter  VII  of  the 
United  NaUons  Charter — 

(1)  the  detail  to  the  United  Nations. 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Praaldant  shall  detarmlne,  of  personnel  of 
tha  armed  forcaa  of  the  United  States  to 
aarva  aa  obaervara,  gxiards,  or  in  any  noncom- 
batant  capacity,  but  In  no  event  shall  more 
than  a  total  of  one  thousand  of  such  peraon  - 
nel  ba  ao  detailed  at  any  one  time:  Provided. 
That  while  so  detailed,  such  personnel  shall 
be  conalderad  for  all  purpoees  as  acting  In 
tha  line  of  duty.  Including  the  receipt  of  pay 
and  allowancea  aa  personnel  of  the  armed 
foreaa  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa.  credit  for  lon- 
gevity and  rettrament,  and  all  other  per- 
qulaltaa  appertaining  to  such  duty :  Provided 
further.  That  upon  authorization  or  approval 
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by  tba  Praaldant.  auah  pataoiuMl  may  aoeap* 
(ttvaoUy  <ram  tba  Unltad  IfaOonB  (a)  any 
or  aU  o(  tba  allowanoaa  or  parqulaltaa  to 
wbleb  tbay  ara  antttlad  under  tba  firat  pro- 
vlao  haraof,  and  (b)  extraordinary  azpanaaa 
and  perquisites  incident  to  such  detail: 

(1)  tba  fumlahlng  of  faclUtlea.  servlcaa. 
or  otbar  aaalatance  and  the  loan  of  tha  agreed 
(air  ahare  of  tha  United  SUtee  of  any  sup- 
pUea  and  equipment  to  the  United  Nations 
by  the  National  Military  EatabUshment, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Praaldant  shall  determine; 

(3)  the  obligation.  Insofar  as  neceaaary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Military  Estsbllsh- 
ment  or  any  department  therein,  the  pro- 
curement of  such  personnel,  supplies, 
equipment  facUUles.  servlcea.  or  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  made  available  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  replacement  of  such  Items, 
when  necessary,  where  they  are  furnished 
from    stocks 

(b)  Whenever  personnel  or  assistance  is 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  require  re- 
imbursement from  the  United  Nations  for 
the  expense  thereby  Incurred  by  the  United 
SUtes:  Provided.  That  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, or  when  the  President  finds  it 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  he  may  waive. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  the  requirement  of  such 
reimbursement  Provided  further  That 
when  any  such  reimbursement  Is  made  it 
shall  be  credited  at  the  option  of  the  ap- 
propriate department  of  the  National  Mili- 
tary Bstabllshment.  either  to  the  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  account  utilized  In  Incurrlni 
the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  currently  avail 
able  for  the  purjxjses  for  which  expenditures 
were    made 

(Ct  In  addition  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  State 
contained  In  section  8  of  this  Act.  there  U 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Military  Establishment,  or  any  de- 
partment therein  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  such  Establishment 
or  department  In  the  event  that  reimburse- 
ment from  the  United  Nations  is  waived  In 
whole  or  In  part  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
tained in   subsection    (bi    of   this  section 

(d»  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  disclosure  of  any  Information  or  knowl- 
edge In  any  case  in  which  «urh  disclosure  Is 
prohibited  by  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States 

Sac  8  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  to  the  Department  oJ 
SUte.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  as  apportioned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  accordance  with  article  17 
of  the  Charter  and  for  all  necessary  salaries 
and  ex{)enses  of  the  representatives  provided 
for  In  section  2  hereof,  and  of  their  appro- 
priate staffs.  Including  personal  services  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
without  regard  to  the  civil -service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended 
travel  expenses  without  regard  to  the  Stand- 
ardized Government  Travel  Regulations,  ns 
amended,  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949. 
and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1833 
as  amettded.  and.  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
prescribe,  travel  expenses  of  families  and 
transportation  of  effects  of  United  States  rep- 
resentatives and  other  personnel  In  going  to 
and  returning  from  their  post  of  duty;  al- 
lowances for  living  quarters.  Including  heat, 
fuel  snd  light  as  authorlT'.ed  by  the  Act 
approved  June  26.  1930  i  5  U  H  r    I  isa  )     cost- 


<rf-UTlB«  allowanoaa  for  par 
abroad  undar  auob  ntlaa  and 
tba  Saoratary  oT  Stata  may  p 
munleattona  aandoaa:   atanofraphla 
lag ,  tranalatlnc,  and  otbar  a«*loaa,  by  eon- 
tract:  blra  or  naaaangar  motor  vaMdMaad 
other  local  tranaportatlon:   rant  t€  oAeaa; 
prlntlnc  and  blniUnc  wltbout  ragartf  to  aao- 
tton  11  of  tba  Act  of  Marcb  1.  l»lt  (44  PjB-O 
111):   allowaneaa  and  azpanaaa  aa  pvortded 
In  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  »0.  1— •  (Pub- 
lic Law  6«6.  Seven  ty-nlntb  OaagVMa).  and 
allowancea  and  ezpanaea  aqulTalant  totboae 
provided   In  section  901(8)    of  tba  Voralfn 
Service  Act  of  1»4«  (Public  Law  T»4.  Bavanty- 
nlnth   Congress);    the   leaae   or   rental    (for 
periods   not   exceeding  ten   yeara)    o«  Uvlng 
quarters  for  the  use  of  the  reprsainUttre  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  Unltad  Natloaa  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (a)  of  aaetloa  a  bara- 
of.  the  coat  of  iiv«talUtlon  and  uaa  at  tale- 
phones   in  the   same  manner   aa  telephone 
service   is   provided   for   use   of   tbe   Foreign 
Service  pursuant   to   the   Act  of   August  SS. 
1912,  as  amended    (31   U.S.C.  6TB).  and  the 
allotment  of  funda.  similar  to  tba  allotment 
authorized    by   aectlon  902   of   tbe  Voratgn 
Service  Act  of  1M6.  for  unuaual  azpenaaa  In- 
cident to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  living  quarters,  to  ba  acoountad  for  In 
accordance  with  section  903  of  said  Act;  and 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  autborlaad  by 
the  Secretary  of  SUte;  all  wltbout  regard  to 
secUon    3709    of    the    Revlaed    Statutaa,    aa 
amended   (41  US.C    5). 
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CMAPTEZ     VII— AcnoM     WrrH     Raavcr     to 
1  HsxATs  TO  T«z  PxACE.  Baascina  or  the 

Peace,  and  Acre  or  AooaEaaion 

ABTICLZ    ss 

The  Security  Council  shall  determine  tbe 
existence  of  any  threat  to  tbe  peace,  braaoh 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  iggraaalnn  and  aball 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  wbat 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  raatore  In- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

AETICLE    40 

In  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  tbe 
situation,  the  Security  Council  may.  before 
making  the  reconunendatlona  or  deciding 
upon  the  measures  provided  for  In  Article 
39.  call  upon  the  partlee  concerned  to  comply 
with  Bucb  provisional  meaaurea  aa  It  deems 
neceaaary  or  dealrable.  Sucb  provlaftonal 
measures  shall  be  without  prajudloa  to  tbe 
righU.  claims,  or  position  of  tbe  partlaa  con- 
cerned. The  Security  Council  aball  duty 
take  account  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
provisional  measures. 

amcLE  41 

The  Security  Council  may  decide  wbat 
measures  not  Involving  tha  uaa  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to 
lU  decisions,  and  It  may  call  u|;K>n  tba  lum- 
bers of  the  United  NaUona  to  apply  such 
measures  These  may  Include  eompleta  or 
partial  interruption  of  eoonomto  relations 
and  of  rail,  sea.  air,  poatal.  telegrapblo,  radio, 
and  other  means  of  conununlcatlon.  and  the 
severance   of  diplomatic  ralatlona. 

AETICLZ   4t 

Should  the  Security  Council  oonalder  tbat 
measures  provided  for  In  Article  41  would 
be  Inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate, It  may  take  such  action  by  air,  aaa, 
or  land  forces  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  nudn- 
taln  or  restore  Internatloiud  peace  and  se- 
curity Such  action  may  Ineluda  damoo- 
stratlons.  blockade,  and  otbar  operations 
by  air.  sea,  or  land  forces  of  Membara  ct  tbe 
United  Nations 

AXTICLE   43 

1  All  Members  of  the  Unltad  Nations,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  malntananoa  of 
International  peace  and  security,  undertake 
to  make  available  to  tbe  Baowrlty  (Xmnotl. 
on  ita  call  and  In  accordance  wltb  a  apaeial 


agreement  or  agreeuenta,  armed  foreaa,  aa- 
slstanoe.  and  facUltlea,  Including  rlgbta  of 
passage,  neceaaary  tot  tba  purpoaa  ol  main- 
taining intematlanal  peace  and  aaeurity. 

2.  Bucb  agraemaat  or  agraemanta  aball 
govern  tbe  numbers  and  typea  of  foreaa,  tbdr 
degree  of  readlneea  and  general  location, 
and  the  nature  of  tbe  facUltlea  and  aaalat- 
ance to  be  provided. 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreementa  abaU  ba 
negotiated  aa  soon  aa  poaalble  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Security  Council.  They  abaU  be 
concluded  between  the^^urlty  Council  and 
Members  or  between  th«  Security  OouneU 
and  groupa  of  Members  and  ahall  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  tbe  signatory  statea  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  reepectlve  constitutional 


processes 


ABTUXZ    44 


When  the  Security  Council  baa  deckled 
to  use  force  it  shall,  before  calling  upon 
a  Member  not  repreeented  on  It  to  provide 
armed  forces  In  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  under  Article  43.  Invite  tbat 
Member.  If  the  Member  ao  desires,  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  concerning  the  employment  of  con- 
tingents of  that   Member's  armed  forces. 

ASTICUI   4S 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
take  urgent  military  measurea.  Members 
shall  hold  Immediately  available  natloiuil 
air-force  contingents  for  combined  interna- 
tional enforcement  action.  The  strength 
and  degree  of  readlneea  of  theee  contingents 
and  plans  for  their  combined  action  shall  be 
determined,  within  the  limits  laid  down  in 
the  special  agreement  or  agreements  referred 
to  in  Article  43.  by  the  Security  CouncU 
with  the  aaslsUnce  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee. 

ABTICLE    4S 

Plans  for  the  application  of  armed  force 
shall  be  made  by  the  Security  Council  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee. 

ABTKXE    4  7 

1  There  shall  be  estsbllihed  a  MlUtary 
Staff  Committee  to  advise  and  aeslst  the 
Security  Council  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  Security  Council's  mlUtary  require- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security,  the  employment  and 
command  of  forces  placed  at  Its  disposal,  tbe 
regulation  of  armaments,  and  poeaible  dla- 
armament. 

2.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  CouncU  or  tbelr 
repreaenUUves.  Any  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  not  permanently  represented  on  tbe 
Committee  shall  be  invited  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  be  associated  with  it  when  tbe  efficient 
discharge  of  the  Committee's  reaponaibiUtiea 
requires  the  parUclpaUon  of  that  Member  in 
Its  work. 

3.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  ahaU  be 
responsible  luder  the  Security  CouncU  for 
tbe  strategic  direction  of  any  armed  foroea 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Seciulty  Coun- 
cil. Questions  relating  to  the  comnumd  of 
such  forcee  shall  be  worked  out  subsequently. 

4.  The  MUltary  sUff  Coounittee,  with  tbe 
authorlzaUon  of  the  Security  CouncU  and 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  regional 
agenclea,  may  establish  regional  subcom- 
mittees. 

Aancx.z  sa 

1.  The  action  required  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  aa- 
eurity shall  be  taken  by  all  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  by  some  of  them,  as 
the  Sectuity  CouncU  may  determine. 

2.  Such  decUlons  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  directly 
and  through  their  action  In  tbe  appropriate 
>ntematlonal  agenolee  of  whlcb  tbey  are 
members. 


asTiotiB  aa 
Tbe  Mambera  at  tba  Unltad  Mationa  abaU 
Join  In  aflcrdlng  mutual  aaatatanoe  in  carry- 
ing out  tba  meaaurea  decided  upon  by  tba 
Security  OouncU. 

ABTiCLi  so 

If  preventive  or  enforcement  meaaurea 
against  any  state  are  taken  by  tbe  Security 
OouneU.  any  otber  state,  whether  a  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  United  Nations  or  not.  wbleb 
finds  ttaeV  confronted  with  special  economic 
problems  arising  from  the  carrying  out  of 
tboaa  measures  shaU  have  the  right  to  con- 
sult tbe  Security  CouncU  with  regard  to  a 
solution  of  thoae  problems. 

aancLB  si 
Nothing  in  tbe  present  Charter  shall  im- 
pair tbe  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective aelf-defeuse  if  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs against  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
tbe  measures  neceaaary  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Measuree  taken 
by  Members  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defenae  ahall  be  Immediately  reported 
to  tbe  Security  Council  and  shall  not  In  any 
way  affect  the  authority  and  reaponsibiUty 
of  tbe  Security  Cotuicll  under  the  preeent 
Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  acUon  as 
It  deems  necessary  In  order  to  maintain  or 
raatore  International  peace  and  aecurlty. 

Exhibit  2 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  4.  1962] 
Ma.  MANsnsxo  on  the  UJ7. 

As  a  good  friend  of  the  United  Nations, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Muu  Mamstixlo  now 
has  spoken  out  in  significant  and  somber 
terms  against  certain  weaknesses  of  tbe 
world  organization.  What  he  has  In  mind 
moat  of  all  Is  not  Its  financial  difficulties, 
which  surely  are  serious  enough,  but  Its  In- 
ternal structural  and  poUtlcal  distortions, 
which  are  potentlaUy  very  grave. 

Similar  concern  has  been  voiced  In  recent 
weeks  by  such  otber  stanch  friends  of  the 
UJf.  aa  Senators  Hickenloopxb,  of  Iowa. 
AiKKM,  of  Vermont,  and  Jackson,  of  Wash- 
ington. Like  Mr.  Mansitelo,  and  with  good 
reason,  they  have  asked  stem  questions 
about  the  wladom  and  sanity  of  letting  crit- 
ical declaions  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  "one- 
atate-one-vote  procedure  In  a  General  As- 
aonbly  of  104  nations,  ranging  In  population 
from  175,000  In  the  smallest  to  407  mUUon 
In  one  of  the  largest."  Many  of  these  mem- 
ber atates  are  new,  relatively  primitive, 
politicaUy  unsophisticated,  and  otherwise 
woefully  Inexperienced  or  backward.  Yet, 
in  terms  of  voting,  they  have  as  much  weight 
In  the  Aaaembly  as  our  own  country  or  the 
U.S.8JI. 

Further,  these  International  newcomers 
like  to  throw  that  weight  around — often  In 
an  inaufferably  self-righteous  manner,  and 
quite  recklessly  and  absurdly  In  relation  to 
ancient,  highly  civilized  lands.  This 
amoimta  to  a  major  U.N.  weakness  that  has 
Isd  Mr.  Jackson,  for  example,  to  speak  out 
aa  he  has  against  the  highly  dubious  wlsdpm. 
if  not  fatuousness,  of  our  own  Government's 
policy — a  policy  aimed  at  currying  the  favor 
of  world  opinion — of  voting  with  the  mass 
of  the  fledgling.  Immature  nations  against 
NATO  aUles  like  Portugal  and  Belgium  on 
issues  such  as  Angola  and  the  Congo.  Cer- 
tainly, in  Mr.  MANsnELJ>'s  words,  this  Is  one 
of  the  distortions  that  threaten  to  make 
the  United  Nations  Innocuous  at  best  or 
lead  to  its  extinction  at  worst.  To  quote  him 
further: 

"That  outcome  Is  not  what  successive 
Preeldents  and  Secretaries  of  State — of  both 
partlea — have  said  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
this  Nation.  They  have  all  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  a  strong  and  vital  United  Na- 
tions. 

"Yet  the  prospect  for  such  an  outcome  is 
there,  and  It  is  looming  larger.     It  will  not 


go  away  if  we  delude  ouratf  vea  with  tbe  be- 
Uef  tbat  It  does  not  exist.  It  wUl  not  dis- 
appear if  the  Senator  tram  Washington,  tbe 
Senator  from  Iowa,  and  tbe  Senator  from 
Vermont  are  buried  under  an  avalanche  of 
highly  unjustified  erittdsm  for  having  the 
temerity  to  diacuss  aapacta  of  tbe  problem. 

"The  poaaibiUty  la  ever  preeent,  under  the 
one-state-one-vote  formula,  tbat  we  shall, 
at  some  time,  find  some  involvement  (in  the 
UiV.)  totally  Inaccepti^ble.  So  we  ask  our- 
selves. What  then?  Do  tbe  lights  then  go 
out  in  the  General  Aaaembly,  as  they  have 
already  gone  out  in  tbe  Security  Council? 
Do  we  then  take  tbe  lead  In  putting  them 
out? 

•This  •  •  •  U  the  deqMr  crisis  in  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  tbe  crisis  of  a  mori- 
bund Security  CoimcU  where,  under  the 
charter,  decisions  could  be  coupled  real- 
istically with  the  real  and  proportionate  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  vaiioua  nations.  It  Is 
the  crisis  of  a  General  Assembly  which  has 
been  subtracting  from  its  enormous  potential 
of  moral  force  as  it  has  preaumed  to  add  to 
Itself  the  functions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil *  *  *  under  procedures  which  invite  dis- 
respect." 

Coming  from  the  majority  leader  of  the 
UJS.  Senate,  these  are  words  of  more  than 
passing  Import.  He  continues  to  l3e  a  strong' 
supporter  of  the  UJf.,  but  be  obviously  Is 
fuU  of  misgivings  about  ita  drift,  and  this 
reflects  a  widespread  feeling  in  America 
Other  member  nations,  particularly  the  new 
ones,  would  be  weU  advlaed  not  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  significance  of  tbat  fact.  It  could 
turn  out  to  be  much  bigger  than  they  may 
Imagine  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  us  t6day  goefi  far  beyond 
the  immediate  question  of  the  United 
Nations  financial  crisis.  It  goes  beyond 
the  specific  method  which  may  be 
adopted  to  empower  the  President  to 
help  overcome  that  crisis. 

The  underlying  question  is  the  place 
of  the  United  Nations  in  our  national 
policy,  and  the  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility for  financial  support  of  the 
United  Nations  by  its  members. 

Last  Simday  morning  I  had  occasion 
to  raise  this  question  in  a  speech  to  the 
graduate  student  council  of  Catholic 
University.  The  title  of  my  address  was 
"The  United  Nations— Is  It  Worth  It?" 
Commenting  on  the  question  of  financial 
responsibility,  I  said: 

The  United  Natlona  lant  worth  It  unless 
It  is  worth  It  to  the  otber  nations  as  well 
as  to  ourselves.  *  *  *  It  is  fundamental 
that  the  United  Natlona  la  not  worth  it 
unless  there  is  a  chance  tbat  it  can  work, 
and  It  won't  work  unleas  ita  members  be- 
lieve in  it  and  are  willing  to  contribute  to 
Ita  resources  tJid  to  give  it  aupport. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  objective  of 
the  proposed  bond  issue  was  to  get  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  into  the  regular  budget  where 
the  members  would  be  subject  to  the 
charter  penalty  for  failure  to  pay.  I 
am  in  fundamental  agreement  with  that 
objective,  because  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
who  have  accepted  the  obligations  of 
the  principles  of  the  <nvwiization,  must 
accept  financial  responsibility.  Both 
the  committee  rec<xnmendation  and  the 
compromise  proposal  meet  the  objective. 

We  should  also  note  that  however  the 
loan  or  bond  issue  is  handled,  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  shift  in  extraordinary 
UN.  expenses  to  the  regular  budget  will 
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reduce  our  proportion  of  the  cost  from 
47  5  percent  to  32.02  percent.  This 
makes  sense  from  our  point  of  view  and 
it  makes  sense  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr  President,  because  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  about  the  place 
of  the  United  Nations  in  our  national 
policy,  and  because  my  observations  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  indicating  the 
point-of-view  of  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  on  this  critical  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
remarks  to  the  graduate  student  coun- 
cil. Catholic  University,  April  1,  1962.  be 
printed  i  a  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

Thi  United  Nations — Is  It  Worth  If 
t  Remarlu  by  Hon.  Edmund  S  Muskie.  a 
Senator  fronm  Maine,  to  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Council.  Catholic  University.  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  April  1.  1962) 
The  Bubject.  In  this  Xorm,  Wiis  suggested 
lo  me  by  your  program  cominutee 

•The  United  Nation* — Is  It  Worth  It^ 
My  flrst  response  to  the  question  in  this 
form  U  another  question.  la  it  worth 
what?"  Is  there  a  cost,  in  connection  with 
our  association  with  the  United  Nations, 
with  which  we  ahould   be  concerned. 

Is  the  United  Nations  worth  the  ftnanciai 
support  which  we  give  to  lU  regular  budget? 
The  regular  budget  for  1962  is  a  lltt;e  over 
»74  million  ol  which  we  will  be  assessed 
32  02  percent. 

la  the  United  Nations  worth  the  cost  of 
supporting  Its  peacemalclng  operatioiw  in  the 
Congo?  The  alternative  might  have  been 
a  direct  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  The  cost  of 
these  operations,  since  their  beginning  In 
July  1960,  has  averaged  out  at  about  110 
mlUlon  per  month.  Of  this  cost,  the  United 
State*  ha*  contributed  47 'j  percent. 

Is  the  United  Nations  worth  the  cost  of 
supporting  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  in  the  Middle  East?  This  operation 
has  had  the  mission  of  stabiU-slng  the  situa- 
tion m  the  Middle  East  since  the  Suez 
crisis  and  has  had  substantial  success  This 
coat  haa  been  running  at  about  120  million 
a  year,  of  which  the  United  Stales  has  con- 
tributed 45  98  percent. 

la  the  United  Nations  worth  the  cost  of 
supporting  the  various  voluntary  programs? 
For  example,  there  Is  the  United  Nations 
expanded  technical  assistance  pro-am  and 
special  fund,  with  a  1961  goal  of  $150  mil- 
lion, and  a  United  States  share  of  40  per- 
cent Its  purpose  is  to  enlist  the  restiurces 
of  other  western  nations  to  a.sslst  develop- 
ing nations. 

The  United  Nations  Chlldren'.s  Fund, 
known  a«  UNICEF.  runs  at  about  »22  mil- 
lion a  year,  with  a  United  States  share  of 
44  percent 

When  we  are  asked.  "Is  It  worth  if  "  is  It 
these  sums  of  money  with  which  the  ques- 
tion U  prtmarlly  concerned?  Are  they  so 
large  as  to  be  burdensome,  In  and  of  them- 
selves' Although  they  are  large  sums  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpayer,  they  ure 
not  excessive  In  the  context  of  our  own  De- 
fense budget  of  about  »50  billion  and  our  own 
forelgn-ald  program  of  $4  to  95  billion 

What,  then.  Is  behind  the  question"'  Does 
It  refer  to  the  effort  In  manpower  and  energy 
which  might  be  used  elsewhere,  the  frustra- 
tions and  the  disappointments  with  which 
the  United  Nations  has  been  involved?  I 
doubt  that  these  have  been  of  such  a  dls- 
[)roportlonate  order  of  magnitude  when  com- 
pared with  the  effort,  frustrations,  and  dls- 
.ippolntments  which  have  been  involved  In 
ither  ventures  designed  to  promote  peace  in 
t!»e  troubled  postwar  world. 


■  Is  It  w..rlh  It'"  Is  fhe  qvipstl-ner  con- 
cerned with  certain  risks  whi.-h  may  be  in- 
volved   in    our    association    with   the  United 

Nations? 

senator    He.srt    JacK.son     of    WashinRton. 
r,iised  s<.me  questions  along  this  Hue  wlthii. 
the  past  2  weeks  which  h.^ve  stirred  up  con- 
troversy      He   wonders    wiiether    or    not    the 
United    Ni^tlr-ns    absorbs    a    disproportionate 
amount  of  the  energies  of  our   hlghe.'^t  offl- 
rlnl.s  -often  rtevrted  to  def'T..sive  actions,  try- 
ing to  defeat  this  or  that  lll-.idvlsed  resolu- 
tion,    rather     than     ^^n     more     constructive 
proii'rams      He    wonders   \*hether   or   not   the 
tendency  to  bring  every  Issue  to  a  vote  tends 
to   sh.irpen    and    even    exag^Tate    points    at 
issue     and    ein;)hasl2ie    divisions    of    opinion 
r,ither  than  possibilities  for  aKreemeni      He 
wonders  whetrer  or  not  the  United   Nations 
makes    U)0   much    of    talk    and    too   little    of 
deeds,      thus        drumbeatlni?     every      nerve- 
tmgUng  issue  •     He  wonders  whether  or  not 
concern    with    the    United    Nations    and    Its 
deliberations  is  Riven   undue  weight    m   our 
national  policy  formulation 

And  so.  Senator  Jack.son  raises  hree  ques- 
tions 

1  Do  our  pre.-icnt  relations  with  the  United 
Nations  as8l.=t  the  wi.se  definition  of  our  vlUil 
interests  snd  the  establishment  of  sound 
poUrtes? 

2  Do  we  someUmes  defer  U>  the  United 
Nations  In  the  hot>e  we  may  someh.'W  escaj)* 
the    inescapable   dilemmas   of   leadership'' 

;<  Are  we  failing  t*>  make  the  most  of  the 
United  Nations  by  encourag'ng  U  to  attempt 
t  <)  much'' 

•r^i»se  Rre  not  iinfrlend'.y  questions  They 
are  entirely  appropriate  qnestlons  It  can- 
not be  successfully  denied  that  the  Unfed 
Nations  has  fallen  short  of  perfection  Under 
these  circumstances,  any  questions  Intelll- 
gently  designed  and  motivated  to  increase 
the  efTectlvenees  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  applauded  not  criticized  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that.  If  the  answers 
to  the  questions  raised  by  Senator  J,\ckson 
were  unfavorable  to  the  status  quo.  we  wmild 
not  have  pmven  that  the  United  Nations 
has  no  value,  but  rather  that  Its  value  would 
be  enhanced  If  It  were  modified  In  some 
respects 

Is  it  worth  If  The  questioner  may  have 
hid  In  mind  the  following  Tn  such  an 
lnternntl'>nal  ors;anlzatlon  Lsn't  there  an 
Implicit  diminution  of  our  sovereignty  a 
dilution  of  our  ability  to  defend  nurselves 
and  Xjo  Insure  our  security  which  create  an 
unacceptable  danger  t>)  our  vital  interests"'" 
The  alternatives,  of  course,  are  l.solattonlsm 
or  reliance  upon  the  old  power  alliances, 
which  them.selves  raise  comparable  questions 
of  equal  gravity 

I  do  not  think  we  can  really  answer  the 
question  of  the  United  Nations  worth  with- 
out giving  some  thought  tii  the  kind  of  world 
wj  would  like  to  have  and  the  obstacles 
on   the   road    to   achieving   It 

The  United  Nations  was  b<irn  In  1942.  when 
26  nations  signed  the  declaration  which  af- 
firmed their  union  against  the  Axis  Powers 
The  charter  w;is  signed  by  50  nations  in 
June  of  1945  and  went  into  force  on  October 
24,  1945  There  are  now  104  members,  not 
Including  Germany  and  Communist  China, 
among  others 

What  were  the  aims  uf  the  charter  na- 
tiuns? 

Let  us  read  the  preamble  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter 

W'e  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war.  which  twice  In  our 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind, and  to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental 
human  rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  la  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  of  nations  Uirge  and  small. 
and 

To  establish  condttlocis  under  which 
Justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  aris- 


ing from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  Jnter- 
ii.itlonal   law  can  be  maintained:   and 

•To  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom:  and 

•For  these  ends  to  practice  tolerance  and 
Uve  together  In  peace  with  one  another  as 
pood    neighbors;    and 

■To  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  In- 
ternatioii.il  peace  and  security,  and  to  In- 
sure, by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the 
Institution  of  methixls.  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used,  save  In  the  common  In- 
tr're«;t.    and 

■To  employ  international  machinery  for 
the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  peoples. 

■  Have  resolved  to  combine  our  eflforta  to 
a   compUsh  these  alms   • 

Is  It  worth  If  Certainly  these  alms  are 
worth  It  The  pe<iples  of  the  charter  na- 
tions believed  In  them  with  a  purity  and 
cl.irlty  refined  In  the  crucible  of  a  war  from 
which  thev  were  emerging 

If  all  the  {>eople9  of  the  earth  today  were 

given    an    opportunity    to    reply    in    concert 

to  ft  quefition  raising  the  worthwhileness  of 

these     alms,     they     would     answer     with     a 

thundering.   "Yea  ' 

The  real  question.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  not, 

li  It  vkorth  It^  ■.  but  rather.  'Can  it  do  the 

job""  ■     1  think  we  have  demonstrated  that  if. 

through  the  United  Nations,  we  are  pursuing 

the    noble    alma   of    that    organization,    and. 

however    slight    progress    toward    them  .may 

have  been  in  the  past,  we  have  prospecU  for 

.some  progress  in  the  future,  then  the  United 

Nations  Is  worth  It      The  t.nanclal  costs  are 

worth  It      The  risks  are   worth   it      But  the 

il     Is  a  big  one 

Can   It   work? 

Tlie  four  b.isic  purix>ses  of  the  United 
N.itions  as  stated  in  the  charter  are  (1)  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security. 
(2)  to  develop  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions, based  on  the  principle  of  equal  rlghU 
and  self-determination  of  peoples;  (3)  to 
eiKourage  the  achievement  of  International 
cooperation  in  solving  International  prob- 
lems of  an  ecoi'.omtc.  social,  cultural,  or  hu- 
manitarian character;  and  (4)  to  serve  as  a 
renter  for  harmonlilng  the  actions  of  nations 
m  the  attainment  of  these  common  ends. 

The  most  Important  of  these  objectlres  Is 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
.security  But  before  we  explore  the  perfor- 
mance and  promise  of  the  United  Nations  In 
tliat  vital  area,  let  us  examine  the  record 
of  the  world  organisation  In  the  other  three 
categories   of   Its   purposes 

The  development  of  friendly  relations 
among  nations  Is  dlfTlcult  to  measure  In  ob- 
jective terms  I.Ike  all  human  relationships. 
personal  and  collective,  the  relationships  of 
nations  are  rtuld  We  cannot  measure  na- 
tional Interchanges  in  the  same  way  we  can 
chart  the  metabolism  of  an  organism,  the 
temperature  c>f  a  furance,  or  the  orbit  of  a 
satellite 

But  we  can  say  I  think,  that  an  cn^«nl«k- 
tlon  of  nations  which  has  grown  from  50 
members  in  1948  to  104  members,  today, 
demonstrates  a  substantial  trend  toward 
self-determination  The  fact  that  each  of 
these  nations.  large  or  small,  has  an  equal 
voice  in  the  General  Assembly — no  matter 
how  inconvenient  such  equality  may  be  for 
us  from  time  to  time — Is  a  remarkable 
achievement  in  a  world  dominated  by  monu- 
mental power  struggles 

The  growth  of  friendly  relations  depends 
to  a  large  degree  on  the  successes  we  may 
have  In  breaking  the  ancient  barriers  of  Ig- 
norance, suspicion,  poverty  and  dlieaae.  Out- 
side the  halls  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
beyond  the  chamt>ers  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  United  Nations  has  carried  out  the 
mundane  tasks  of  eradicating  dlaeaa*.  eas- 
ing hunger,  caring  for  the  refugee*,  providing 
for  the  needs  of  children,  stimulating  edu- 
cation, encouraging  economic  and  fiscal  sta- 
bility  aiding  scientific  cooperation,  and  pro- 
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vldlng  vehicles  for  International  conferences 
and  programs  on  such  varied  subjects  as  la- 
bor and  civil  aviation,  Its  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  been  a  moral  force  In  en- 
couraging the  recognition  of  such  rights  In 
many   areas  of  the   world 

The  alphabets  of  WHO  (World  Health  Or- 
ganization), UNICEF  (United  Nations  Chll- 
drens  Fundi.  FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture 
Orktanlzationi ,  UNESCO  (United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation i ,  UNRRA  (United  Nations  Relief  and 
RehablliUitlon  Administration),  IRO  (Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization),  SUNFED 
(Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic 
Development),  ILO  (International  Labor 
Orifanization  ) .  and  IMF  (International  Mon- 
et.iry  Fund)  represent  a  broad  range  of  co- 
operative international  ventures  which  would 
have  been  improbable  if  not  impKJSslble  with- 
Liut  the  United  Nations 

In  my  opinion,  i'?en  If  the  United  Nations 
had  no  other  function  than  the  stimulation 
of  international  ccxiperailcm  in  those  areas 
of  human  need  and  interest  unassoclated 
with  power  politics.  It  w(juld  have  a  vital 
place  In  our  world  In  the  long  run,  the 
relatively  unpubllclzed  work  of  the  United 
Nations  agencies  in  health,  education,  sci- 
ence, welfare,  cultural  interchange,  economic 
development  and  adjustment,  and  human 
rights  may  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
establishing  true  International  understand- 
Ir.g  Where  men  and  women  can  work  to- 
^;ether  for  common  goals  which  enhance  the 
dignity  of  man  they  will  learn  the  true 
infanin^;  of  brotherhood 

Increasingly,  the  United  Nations  is  achiev- 
ing its  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  actions 
of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  these  com- 
mon ends,  both  through  the  cooperative 
agencies  and  organizations  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Soc'al  Council,  and  through  the 
encouragement  of  such  enterprises  as  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
International  Geophysical  Year. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  United 
Nations  will  be  able  to  harmonize  the  ac- 
tions of  the  nations  in  the  attainment  of 
international    i>eace  and  security. 

Understandably,  it  Is  the  peacekeeping 
or  peacemaking  machinery  of  the  U.N.  which 
carries  the  greatest  burden  of  responsibility. 
It  Is  in  this  area  of  activity  that  it  Is  Judged 
most  severely 

The  recent  debate  apparently  about  to  be 
resolved,  over  the  proposed  United  Nations 
bond  issue,  highlights  this  fact.  Part  of 
the  opposition  to  the  bond  Issue  Is  made  up 
of  thoee  who  oppose  the  United  Nations  per 
se  However,  the  chief  participants  In  the 
debate,  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue,  have 
been  those  who  believe  In  the  United  Na- 
tions but  who  disagree  as  to  the  best  means 
for  giving  It  necessary  financial  assistance 
at  this  time. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  United  Nations 
by  those  who  have  opposed  the  bond  issue 
is  that  other  nations  arc  too  ready  to  avoid 
their  obligations  to  contribute,  too  ready  to 
let  Uncle  Sam  carry  the  load.  They  argue 
that  the  bond  Issue  would  encourage  suth 
nations  to  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  will  ball 
them  out  always.  It  Is  argued  by  some  of 
these  critics  that  we  should  not  enter  Into 
a  long-term  financing  scheme  until  the 
United  Nations  is  reorganized  and  payment 
of  dues  Is  made  an  absolute  condition  of 
membership 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the 
proponents  for  the  bond  Issue  argue  that  It 
would  make  support  of  such  peacemaking 
operations  as  those  in  the  Congo  a  part  of 
the  regular  budget  and  thus  bolster  the 
priiK  ipie  or  collective  financial  responsibility 
f  r  United  Nations  operations;  that  repay- 
nif'it  over  25  years  would  allow  most  mem- 
bers to  pay  without  hardship 

Implicit,  therefore,  in  all  of  these  argu- 
tnents.  pro  and  con.  is  general  agreement 
that  the  United  Nations  Isn't   worth  It  un- 


less  It   Is   worth  It  to  the  other  nations  as 
well  as  to  ourselves. 

On  this  point.  It  Is  timely  to  refer  to  perti- 
nent provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 
Article  II  of  the  Charter  states: 
"All  members,  in  order  to  Insure  to  all  of 
them  the  rights  and  beneflte  resulting  from 
membership,  shall  fulfill  in  good  faith  the 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  accordance 
with   the   present   Charter." 

The  following  provision  Is  also  found  in 
Article  II: 

"All  members  shall  give  the  United  Nations 
every  assistance  In  any  action  it  takes  in 
accordance  with  the  present  Charter." 

Article  IV,  containing  the  requirements 
for   membership,   is   also  pertinent: 

"Membership  In  the  United  Nations  Is  open 
to  all  other  peace-loving  states  which  ac- 
cept the  obligations  contained  In  the  present 
Charter  and,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  organ- 
ization, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
these  obligations." 

All  the  present  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  then,  have  accepted  the  obligations 
of  the  Charter,  and  have  been  found  able  and 
willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations.  Thus 
if  the  United  Nations  is  worth  it  to  them, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  any  failure  on  their 
part   to  support   It. 

In  the  very  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  In  1946  consideration  was  given 
to  the  question  of  assessing  the  costs  of  the 
organization.  It  was  decided  that,  in  general, 
costs  should  be  shared  on  the  basis  of  capa- 
city to  pay.  The  United  States  objected  to 
the  literal  application  of  this  standard  for 
two  reasons:  (l)  That  because  the  equality 
of  the  sovereign  members  is  recognized  by 
equal  votes  in  the  General  Assembly,  no  one 
state  should  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  costs;  and  (2)  it  would  not  be  good  for 
one  member  to  pay  such  a  large  share  lest  it 
have  a  predominating  Influence  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization  And  so,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  fixed  a  celling  which  started  at 
39.89  percent,  which  later  dropped  to  33  33 
percent,  and  which  is  now  32.03  percent,  on 
the  amount  which  should  be  paid  by  any  one 
member.  It  also  fixed  a  floor  of  0.04  percent. 
Thus.  It  was  recognized,  at  the  very  out- 
set that  the  United  Nations,  if  it  is  to  suc- 
ceed, must  not  be  the  financial  ward  of  any 
one  nation,  and  must  be  supported  by  all  na- 
tions. However  much  we  believe  in  its  alms, 
we  must  recognize  this  principle  as  essential. 
AnO  so.  It  is  fundamental  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  worth  it  unless  there  is  a 
chance  that  It  can  work,  and  It  won't  work 
unless  Its  members  believe  in  It  and  are 
wining  to  contribute  to  its  resources  and  to 
give  it  support. 

There  are  two  other  serious  questions  af- 
fecting the  United  Nations  which  ought  to 
be  considered  by  anyone  Interested  in  evalu- 
ating Its  future  potential. 

First,  do  we  rely  too  heavily  on  the  Inter- 
national organization  In  situations  that  affect 
our  national  Interests?  Is  there  a  serious 
risk  In  entrusting  the  pursuit  of  impor- 
tant national  Interests  to  a  mechanism  the 
next  twists  and  turns  of  which  one  cannot 
predict? 

I  doubt  that  these  questions  can  be  an- 
swered by  a  generalization.  Only  a  case-by- 
case  review  of  the  crises,  which  have  con- 
fronted the  world  since  the  United  Nations 
was  created,  would  give  us  a  valid  answer. 
I  am  sure  that  following  such  a  review.  It 
might  be  concluded  that,  In  some  Instances, 
we  have  relied  upon  the  United  Nations  too 
little,  and  in  others,  too  much.  I  think  it 
has  been  our  general  policy  to  use  It  as  an- 
other tool,  an  important  tool.  In  the  arsenal 
for  peace. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  itself  recog- 
nizes this — that  in  the  world  of  reality  in 
which  we  live,  the  Organization  Itself  will 
not  be,  and  should  not  be,  the  exclusive  tool. 
The  charter  recognizes  regional  arrangements 


such  as  NATO,  and  the  Organization  of  Latin 
American  States. 

We  have  continued  to  use  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy  and  other  approaches  to 
nations  with  different  points  of  view  In  an 
effort  to  accommodate  those  differences  and 
to  relieve   tension. 

To  put  all  of  our  eggs  in  the  United  Nations 
basket  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  The 
United  Nations  cannot  yet  carry  that  kind  of 
responsibility  and  it  would  be  suicidal  for  us 
to  entrust  that  kind  of  responsibility  to  it. 

Therefore,  It  is  highly  appropriate  that  we 
review  the  charter  and  our  experience  under 
it,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  is 
as  effective  a  tool  as  present  world  conditions 
would  permit. 

And  then  there  is  the  second  question 
which  I  would  raise,  as  I  close.  In  a  world 
dominated  by  the  two  superpowers  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  an  organization,  which 
has  no  being  outside  of  the  members,  can  be 
an  effective  force  for  peace? 

On  this  point  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
following  observations: 

1.  World  opinion,  whatever  It  Is.  does  in- 
fluence, and  has  demonstrably  Influenced, 
both  of  the  superpowers.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  the  best  forum  In  existence  for  mo- 
bilizing such  opinion. 

2.  The  world  constantly  changes.  New 
alinements  of  nations  spring  up.  Old  ones 
break  down.  Other  forces,  potential  or  ac- 
tual, of  a  dimension  to  give  the  major  pow- 
ers pause,  spring  into  being.  Only  a  few  il- 
lustrations are  necessary  to  make  the  point. 
The  European  Common  Market,  with  Its  rap- 
Idly  accelerating  economic  force  and  Its  po- 
tential political  coheslveness,  cannot  be  ig- 
nored by  either  of  the  superpowers.  Red 
China,  with  its  Increasing  independence  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  represents  another  change 
The  developing  nations  with  their  hundreds 
of  millions  of  restless,  yearning,  under- 
privileged peoples,  are  an  explosive  force 
which  can  create  havoc  in  the  world  If  not 
directed   into  constructive  channels, 

3.  Technological  and  scientific  changes 
can  shift  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world 
overnight. 

4.  Internal  changes,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  superpowers  themselves,  can  affect  the 
national  goals  and  Intentions. 

And  so,  even  the  superpowers,  as  they  face 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  cannot  re- 
gard themselves  as  self-sufficient.  They  can- 
not afford  to  be  reckless.  They  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  intentions,  the  growth,  and 
the  resources  of  nations  other  than  them- 
selves. 

Is  the  United  Nations  worth  It?  Its  aims, 
as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  charter, 
certainly  are. 

There  is  no  alternative  means  to  seek  those 
aims.  If  we  were  to  abandon  the  United 
Nations  we  would  have  to  create  other  sim- 
ilar means.  We  cannot  Isolate  ourselves 
from  the  problems  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
Isolate  ourselves  from  the  Impact  of  those 
who  might  seek  to  destroy  us.  We  cannot 
isolate  ourselves  from  the  millions  over  the 
globe  whose  aspirations  motivate  them  to 
break  out  of  the  prison  of  their  present 
circumstances.  Being  of  the  world,  we  must 
be  a  part  of  It. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recall  Instances  of  United 
Nations  successes.  But  there  have  been 
such.  Most  of  them  have  related  to  its  ac- 
tivities outside  its  peace  machinery.  Even 
with  respect  to  the  objective  of  maintaining 
the  peace,  In  all  fairness,  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that  the  world  would  be  In  a  far  worse 
state  than  it  is  but  for  the  existence  and 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion since  1945. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  the  frustrations  and 
disappointments  which  plagued  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  of  our  system  of  government 
in  the  years  between  the  victory  at  York- 
town  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Those  were  the  years  when,  for  the  first  time 
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in  the  himtory  of  the  world,  fre«nen  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  choo«e  their  form  ot 
gorerniiMnt  and  to  gorem  themaelTee. 

Tbelr  flrst  cholc*.  th«  Articles  o<  Confeder- 
aUon.  wa«  a  poor  one.  Foe  lack  ot  proper 
authority  In  the  Central  OoTernment.  na- 
tional problems  were  neglected.  The  Thir- 
teen Colonies  began  to  emerge,  not  aa  a  tin- 
gle nation,  but  as  13  natlona.  Jealous  of  each 
other,  eT«ctlng  trade  barriers  against  each 
other,  creating  competing  currencies,  and 
contrlbuUng  rapidly  to  a  deeuning  preatlge 
abroad.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  seri- 
ous queatlons  were  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  was  possible  for  freemen  to  govern 
themselves. 

So  strong  did  the  doubts  become  that  vet- 
erans ot  Washington's  army  pleaded  with 
him  to  make  himself  king 

When  the  forefathers  gathered  In  Phil- 
adelphia, their  primary  concern  was  to  And 
a  practicable  means  for  freemen  to  consider 
common  problems  and  to  arrive  at  common 
decisions.  Their  second  choice  was  a  good 
one.  And  since  that  time,  this  country  has 
survived  and  prospered  and  grown  In  Influ- 
ence throughout  the  world  because  the 
n\eans  havs  proven  to  be  practicable 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  central  world 
government  Is  the  answer.  That  la  too  easy 
a  parallel  to  draw  and  a  dangerous  conclusion 
to  reach.  I  am  saying  that  we  have  demon- 
strated that  a  government  of  law.  under 
which  people  of  diverse  background  and 
problems  may  reach  conunon  decisions.  Is 
possible. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  has  not 
proved  to  be  a  perfect  Instrument — and  In- 
deed It  has  been  a  very  Imperfect  Instru- 
ment— Is  not  a  reason  to  abandon  It 
Rather,  we  should  continue  to  work  at  It  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  did  at  Philadelphia  to 
define  the  means  for  meeting  the  objective 

Sovereign  nations  of  different  traditions, 
races,  problems,  resources,  and  goals  must 
learn  to  live  together  under  International 
law  Not  only  do  I  think  this  Is  not  too 
much  to  hope  for.  but.  on  the  contrary,  un- 
less there  Is  some  hope  for  It,  there  1.^  no 
future  for  mankind. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
the  floor? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  with  that  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thanic 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  yielding 
to  me  for  a  brief  statement.  For  reasons 
which  I  have  explained  to  him.  I  desire 
to  speak  at  this  time  concerning  the 
subject  which  has  been  under  discus- 
sion for  several  days. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  making 
every  necessary  sacrifice  and  taking 
every  action  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  United  Nations.  An  association 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  substitute 
law  for  war  has  been  the  dream  and  the 
hope  of  humanity  beginning  with  The 
Hagxie  peace  conferences,  continuing 
through  the  ill-fated  League  of  Nations. 
and,  after  World  War  U,  embodied  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  President's  proposal  to 
purchase  U.N.  bonds  and  by  the  various 
substitute  and  alternative  proposals  ad- 
vanced, have  caused  me  deep  concern 
and  long  and  painful  consideration. 

The  money  involved,  even  though  it 
must  be  borrowed  by  us,  does  not  greatly 
disturb  me.  If  It  would  help  preserve  the 
United  Nations  as  an  eflfectlve  Instru- 


ment for  peace,  the  financial  expendi- 
ture is  Indeed  almost  trifling.  There  are 
other  questions,  however,  that  are  not 
trifling. 

The  first  is  whether  it  will  benefit  the 
United  Nations.  The  UJ^.  cannot  be  a 
potent  force  unless  it  commands  the  re- 
.spect  and  support  of  at  least  the  great 
majority  of  Its  members  Some  80- 
odd  member  nations  are  at  present  in 
arrears  in  their  dues  or  assessments. 
Obviously  the  majority  of  these  could 
pay  them  if  they  thought  it  worth  while 
to  do  so.  This  does  not  indicate  con- 
fidence In,  or  re.spect  for,  the  United 
Nation.s.  It  will  not  re.store  such  re.spect 
if  the  United  States  cor.dones  the  ap- 
parent indifference  of  all  these  members 
by  taking  over,  in  even  greater  decree 
than  our  present  large  quoui,  the  sup- 
port of  the  U.N.  Indeed,  it  will  have, 
in  my  opinion,  exactly  the  contrary  ef- 
fect and  t>c  a  further  blow  to  U  N.  pres- 
tige. This  mu:ht  not  be  true  if  it  were 
merely  a  loan  on  definite  tenns  for  a 
definite  time.  I  would  willuuily  vote 
for  that.  The  method  of  issuing  long- 
tenn  bonds,  with  the  United  States  buy- 
ing the  major  portion  of  them,  only  too 
obviou-sly  means  that  we  shall  be  assum- 
ing an  increasing  share  of  the  burden 
as  time  goes  on.  We  shall  bo  financing 
projects,  including  actual  warfare,  tliat 
the  United  States  and  its  representa- 
tives to  the  I'.N  may  or  may  not  ap- 
prove. It  i.s  fatuous  to  believe  that  the 
present  bond  issue  would  not  be  followed 
by  others,  because  this  one  would  merely 
tide  over  the  present  emergency.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  United  States,  as  a  lom;- 
term  policy,  assumes  a  di.sproporUunate 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations, 
our  enemies  and  lU-wishers  will  use  it  a.s 
an  argument  that  the  U  N  Is  our  own 
instrument  in  international  affairs 
This  would  be  a  further  blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  U.N.  Thus,  my  own  chief 
concern  and  my  own  principal  reason 
for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  embarking 
on  the  bond-purchase  method  Is  for 
the  welfare  of  the  United  Nations  rather 
than  our  own 

As  the  various  compromises  and  sub- 
stitutes have  been  advanced  and  dis- 
cussed, another  Krave  objection  devel- 
oped in  my  mind.  One  feature  of  almost 
every  suggestion  is  that  Congress  sur- 
render to  the  President  carte  blanche 
authority  to  obligate  the  United  States 
and  pledge  its  credit,  in  most  cases  with- 
out definite  restrictions  as  to  amount, 
terms  of  repayment  if  any,  and  time. 
To  be  sure,  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  has  important  and.  in  many 
cases,  exclusive  powers  m  dealing  with 
foreign  relations.  The  purse  strings, 
however,  are  constitutionally  In  the 
hands  of  the  people's  Congress  and 
should  remain  .so  We  must  earnestly 
seek  to  preserve  the  U  N.  as  an  interna- 
tional tribunal,  but  if,  in  our  zeal  to  do 
so.  we  permit  a  world  organization  to 
undermine  the  fundamental  separation 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government,  we  are  destroying 
our  own  freedoms  If  we  destroy  the 
checks  and  balances  that  prcsf^rve  the 
freedoms  of  our  own  Republic,  there  is 
little  left  for  us  to  contribute  to  free  gov- 
ernment throughout  the  world. 


At  this  point  and  in  the  confusion  of 
proposals  and  counterproposals.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  define  exactly  what  steps  I 
shall  vote  for  or  against,  but  It  Is  my 
hope  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  some  form  of  direct  loan  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  terms  and  limits 
of  which  will  be  clearly  defined  and 
which  will  not  obligate  us  to  assume  dis- 
proportionate responsibilities  In  the 
future.  I  further  hope  that  I  may  have 
the  chance  to  vote  for  a  fonn  of  assist- 
ance that  clearly  reflects  the  Intention 
of  Congress  to  retain  its  control  orer  all 
such  expenditures  in  the  future. 

I  shall  be  most  reluctant  to  vote  for 
any  measure  that  does  not  preserve  these 
two  elements 

The  Increasing  pressure  by  our  people 
that  we  give  immediate  and  adequate  aid 
to  the  United  Nations  at  this  time  is.  in 
my  opinion,  reassuring.  It  means  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Con- 
gress which  reflects  their  will  can  be 
relied  upon  to  take  allwise  and  neces- 
.sary  measures  to  preserve  the  United 
Nations  Therefore,  there  Is  no  need  of 
our  adopting  a  means  which  would  abro- 
gate the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
Congress  and  surrender  them  to  the 
Executive 

ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  RATES  "UN- 
Jl  ST  AND  UNREASONABLE."  PED- 
KllAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION'S 
EXAMINER  FINDS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  on  previous  occasions  taken  the 
floor  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  great  burden  borne  by  all  Alas- 
kan.s  becau.se  of  excessively  high  .i^team- 
.ship  rates.  I  have  in  the  past  pointed 
out  tlie  major  role  played  by  the  Alaska 
steamship  Co.  in  the  Ixxwting  of  these 
rates. 

It  must  be  reineml>ered  that  Alaska  Is 
not  contiguous  to  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  dependent  upon  wa- 
ter carriers  for  the  receipt  of  the  staples 
of  life.  And,  over  the  years,  dominant 
among  these  water  carriers,  has  been  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

In  April  1958  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
rates  were  raised  15  percent. 

In  January  1960 — less  than  2  years 
later — the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  soucht 
to  institute  an  additional  10-percent  In- 
crease 

In  the  meantime,  Alaska  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  as  Its  elected 
representatives,  the  Alaskan  congres- 
sional delegation  protested  vigorously. 
The  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Honor- 
able William  A.  Egan,  instructed  the  at- 
torney general  for  the  State.  Ralph 
Moody,  to  contest  the  proposed  Increase 
before  the  then  Maritime  Board,  which 
had  re.«;ponsibility  for  both  regulating 
and  promoting  transportation  by  water 
earner.  The  attorney  general  retained 
as  the  State's  able  local  counsel,  the 
Washington,  DC  .  firm  of  Chapman  k 
Friedman. 

A  su.^pension  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  proposed  rate  increase  was  requested, 
but  in  vain  The  rate  Increase  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Board  to  go  into  effect  on 
January  10.  1960.  although  the  Board  did 
issue  an  order  requiring  the  amount  of 
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the  increase  to  be  kept  in  an  escrow  ac- 
count to  be  returned  to  tba  abippen  U 
the  Increase  were  not  allowed. 

Ehirlng  the  course  of  the  hearlnga  be- 
fore the  hearing  examiner  It  was  tntrnght 
to  light  that  this  escrow  account  was 
not  established  by  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co,  but  iM)  action  was  Instituted  to 
establish  such  an  accoimt. 

Yesterday,  the  hearing  examiner  is- 
sued his  preliminary  report.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  hearing  exam- 
iner has  found  that  the  increased  rates 
of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  "have  not 
been  shown  to  be  just  and  reasonable  for 
the  future."  That  is  good.  It  shows 
progress.  Alaska's  history  Is  of  rate  in- 
crease after  rate  Increase  for  water 
transportation  being  granted  automat- 
ically. 

I  am,  however,  disappointed,  as  no 
doubt  Alaskans  generally  will  be,  that 
the  hearing  examiner  found  the  "in- 
creased rates  as  sp(K;lfled  are  not  shown 
to  have  been  unjust,  unreasonable,  or 
otherwise  unlawful  during  the  (>endency 
of  this  proceeding."  I  find  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  follow  this  leasoning  which  con- 
cludes that  the  rates  were  not  unjust, 
luireasonable,  or  otherwise  unlawful  In 
the  past  2  years  that  they  have  been  in 
effect  but  become  such  In  the  future.  I 
shall  await  with  great  Interest  and  much 
hope  the  action  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission in  reviewing  the  hearing  exam- 
iner's recommendatk)n  as  to  the  higher 
rates  charged  in  the  past. 

I  am  also  at  a  less  to  understand  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  hearing  examin- 
er takes  it  upon  Itself  tc  recommend  to 
the  Board  that  th.?  order  that  the  re- 
spondents shall  keep  account  of  all 
freight  moneys  rectlved  by  reason  of  the 
increased  rates  and  make  refund  of  any 
increased  charges  In  excess  of  those  de- 
termined to  be  Just,  reasonable,  and  oth- 
erwise lawful  should  be  vacated.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Board  originally  re- 
fused to  stay  the  rise  in  rates  but  at- 
tempted to  soften  the  blow  upon  the 
people  of  Alaska  bj  creating  the  escrow 
fund,  the  recommended  nonaction  in 
regard  to  these  ovei  payments  during  the 
last  2  years  is  hard  to  understand. 

I  was  pleased  that  in  accordance  with 
the  statements  whU h  I  have  made  in  the 
past  concerning  the  uses  of  funds  derived 
from  Alaska  shippirg  could  bear  scrutiny 
to  note  that  the  examiner  recommended : 

Alaska  Steam  claims  as  operating  ex- 
penses donations  ol  $39,8iO  in  1958  and 
$10,500  In  1959  mad^  to  Sklrmer  Founda- 
tion Triist.  The  latter  was  created 
about  1956  by  the  of&cers  of  Skinner 
Corp  to  receive  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  Alaska  Steam  and  its  affiliates, 
and  to  disburse  th<;  receipts  for  chari- 
table purposes  in  the  various  cities  where 
any  of  the  corporalions  might  be  called 
upon  for  contributions  to  organizations 
"'uch  as  the  Salvation  Army,  United 
Good  Neighbor  Pimd.  Boy  Scouts  of 
.America.  American  Cancer  Society,  and 
National  Foundaticm  for  Infantile  Pa- 
lalysis.  The  trust  was  established  to 
create  a  fund  for  charitable  purposes 
fiom  which  contributions  could  be  made 
annually  without  i-egard  to  the  profit 
posiUon  of  the  particular  participating 
companies  In  any  one  year,  and  to  earn 
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Income  on  any  funds  hdd  between  time 
of  reeelpt  and  time  of  dlsburBement 
whk^h  would  mhance  the  value  of  the 
«oiitrlbatk)ns.  While  the  contributions 
shown  above  by  Alaska  Steam,  aikd 
etanllar  contributions  by  its  affiliates,  are 
for  a  laudable  purpose,  they  cannot  be 
deemed  to  be  operating  expenses  charge- 
able to  the  Alaskan  trade,  since  to  do 
ao  would  impose  upon  the  shipping  pub- 
lic a  double  burden  of  meeting  not  only 
their  own  civic  responsibilities  but  those 
of  the  contributors  to  Skiner  F>ounda- 
tion  Trust  as  well.  The  examiner,  there- 
fore, quite  properly  recommended  that 
these  donations  must  be  disallowed  as 
operating  expenses. 

The  initial  decision  by  the  hearing 
examiner  in  this  case  is  long  and  com- 
plicated axui  must  be  studied  further 
carefully  in  order  to  examine  all  its 
implicatl(»s  and  ramifications. 


MRS.    JELIZA   PRENDIC    MILENOVIC 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives amending  S.  270. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuxDicx  In  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the.  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  270)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jeliza  Prendic  Mlleno- 
vic,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  tbc  Attorney  General  is  authorize<l 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Jeliza  Prendic  Mllenovlc. 
Prom  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
at  this  Act,  the  said  liCrB.  Jeliza  Prendic 
ICUenovlc  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  de- 
portation by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  Issued. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29,  1961,  the  Senate  passed  S.  270, 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  resl- 
6ence  In  the  United  States  to  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

On  August  22,  1961,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  270,  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  merely  for  the 
cancellation  of  outstanding  deportation 
proceedings. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  270. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DESIGNATION  OP  WEEK  OF  MARCH 
25,  1962.  AS  VOLUNTARY  OVER- 
SEAS AID  WEEK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
61. 

The  MIESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  61)  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  the 
week  ot  March  25,  1962,  as  Voluntary 
Overseas  Aid  Week,  which  were,  to  strike 
out  the  preamble:  on  page  2,  line  7.  strike 
out  "March  25,  1962,"  and  insert  "April 
9,  1962,",  and  to  amend  the  title  so  as 


to  read :  "Concurrent  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  designate  the  week 
of  April  9.  19«2,  as  Voluntary  Overseas 
AidWeek.- 

Mt.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
ManA  16,  1962,  the  Senate  passed  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  61,  requesting 
the  President  to  Issue  a  iwoclamatlon 
designating  the  week  of  Man^  25,  1962, 
as  Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week. 

On  April  2.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 61  with  amendments,  changing  the 
date  of  Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week 
from  the  wevik  of  March  25,  1962,  to  the 
week  of  April  9,  1962,  and  striking  from 
the  restdutlon  the  preamble. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  61. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

S.  193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Floyd; 

8.899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Liu  Shul 
Chen; 

8. 1305.  An  act  tar  the  relief  of  Kazuo  Ito 
and  Satoml  Ito; 

S.  1520.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Sidor  Polkowska; 

S.  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Tin  Liang; 

8. 1688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pellx  La- 
dlna  Mendoza; 

8. 1841.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Zambetoulla; 

8. 1874.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Fernando  Mlshutani; 

S.  2018.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  B. 
Kasparek,  Robert  M.  £Ceamy,  Richard  A. 
Stokes.  J.  R.  Whltehouse.  Jr.,  and  Herbert  A. 
Wolff,  Jr.; 

8.  2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alda  Mary 
Sorino  Boecalery;  and 

H.J.  Bea.  441.  Joint  resolutlan  to  com- 
memorate the  75th  annlTflrsary  of  the  In- 
terstate Cbmmerce  CommiBslon. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS  PURCHASE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2768)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  United  Nations 
bonds  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness. How  will  this  country  extend 
financing  to  the  United  Nati(His?  Will 
it  be  along  the  lines  outlined  in  the  pro- 
posed substitute,  or  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated by  the  various  amendments  which 
have  been  printed  and  now  lie  on  the 
desks  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  issue  is  not  whetho'  the  United 
NatiMis  as  an  organisation  is  worthy, 
whether  it  is  discharging  its  mission,  or 
whether  it  has  failed  therein.    The  issue 
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is  not  even  whether  the  United  Nations 
should  receive  financial  help  from  the 
United  States— foP  It  is  fairly  well  un- 
derstood that  such  help  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  question  before  us  is  the  kind  of 
help  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  will  be  extended.  The  other  subjects 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  but  they 
should  be  debated  at  the  proper  time  and 
place. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  stated  his  criticism  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  constructive  in 
oature.  It  was  keen,  and  was  quite  per- 
ceptive in  probing  many  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations.  On  March 
20,  the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr 
Jackson  I  delivered  a  splendid  address  to 
the  National  Press  Club.  On  Monday  of 
this  week,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  discussed  the  development  of  the 
United  Natioris  and  the  place  it  has  on 
today's  scene. 

All  these  analyses  are  to  be  encour- 
aged, as  they  focus  national  attention  on 
basic  issues  regarding  the  future  of  the 
U.N. 

The  issue  now  before  us.  however.  i.s 
not  whether  financial  help  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  United  Natioivs  by  the 
United  States.  Prom  the  expressions 
which  have  been  made  during  the  debate 
on  the  floor  and  from  discussions  else- 
where, it  is  clear  that  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
is  that  the  United  States  should  give 
financial  help  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  question  that  is  before  us  now 
deals  only  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  that  help  shall  be 
extended.  It  is  on  this  question  that  I 
shall  speak  at  this  time. 

First  of  all.  the  President's  original 
proposal  called  for  a  $100  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  United 
Nations  25-year  bonds  which  would  pay 
2  percent  interest.  As  debate  on  that 
issue  ensued,  there  was  a  counterpro- 
posal— which  later  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Aiken-Hickenlooper  substitute. 
It  called  for  a  3-year  loan  of  $100  million 
at  the  average  rate  of  interest  currently 
being  paid  by  the  Government  which 
probably  would  be  near  3  percent. 

During  the  time  this  counterproposal 
was  being  formulated,  there  was  sub- 
stantial, persistent,  and  very  logical 
criticism  of  the  President's  original  pro- 
posal. That  criticism  was  well  docu- 
mented by  Senators  who  were  eminently 
qualified  to  speak  as  experts  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations.  The  points  made 
by  these  Senators  were  well  taken,  and 
they  found  growing  support 

Then.  Mr.  President,  suddenly — almost 
overnight — there  was  the  astonishing 
and  almost  electrifying  announcement: 
"A  compromise."  We  were  told  of  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  between  the 
defenders  of  the  original  proposal  an  1 
supporters  of  the  substitute  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  forget 
all  the  suggestions  which  were  so  well 
voiced  and  all  the  criticisms  which  were 
so  soundly  advanced.  Now  they  are 
thrown  aside. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  already  been 
stated  several  times  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — but  I  should  like  to  repeat 
it — that  what  is  called  "a  compromise' 


IS   no  compromise  at   all      It  has  been 
truly  a  surrender,  a  complete  capitula- 
tion    The  so-called  "compromise  "  calls 
for  authority  to  appropriate  1100  million 
to  be  loaned  to  the  United  Nations     No 
interest  rate  is  specified;  in  fact,  no  in- 
terest is  required.     No  term  is  specified 
No  maturity  is  specified.    No  requirement 
or  lunitation  by  way  of  repayment  terms 
is  made,  nor  is  there  any  condition  re- 
garding the  making  of  annual  payments 
During    the    debate   on    the   so-cailed 
•compromise.  "  a  bond  was  defined  a.s  a 
loan;  and  under  the  terms  of  the  "com- 
promise"  the  President   is  to  be  free- 
without  any  kind  of  re^tralnt  or  limita- 
tion—to    purcha.se    up   to   the    propo.scd 
maximum  of  $100  million 

Mr  Pre.sident.  obviously  the  .so-calh-d 
coinprumi.se  "  is  no  compromise  at  all 
It  would  give  the  President  more  than 
he  requesttxl  in  the  first  place  The  .so- 
called  compiomise"  would  conced'- 
everything  for  which  the  opposition  con- 
tended In  effect,  after  the  Pre.sident 
asked  for  a  white  horse  and  was  of- 
fered a  black  horse,  the  black  horse  was 
shot,  and  the  PreMdent  was  given  two 
white  huisrs  Now.  we  hear  that  ar- 
rangement bein>{  called  a  ■compromisf 

Mr.  President,  .so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  will  not  support  the  .so-called 
compromi.se  ■■  I  was  convmcfd  by  the 
arguments  made  by  tJie  opponents  of 
the  proposed  25-year  bond  issue  When 
that  proposal  was  first  considered,  they 
argued  very  well  again.st  it.  and  then 
arKuments  were  persuasive 

No  reasons  are  stated  now  why  these 
objections  are  no  longer  to  be  consid- 
ered applicable  In  short.  I  still  believe 
them  to  be  sound.  Certainly  there 
should  be  guidelines  and  some  reason- 
able limitations  Congress  should  not 
abdicat^^  lUs  resiwnsibilities  in  makmg 
them  clear 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
stated  the  case  well  when  he  said,  just 
before  I  began  these  remarks,  that  of 
course  the  President  is  in  charge  of  our 
foreign  policy.  It  should  be  m  tlie  hands 
of  one  man.  namely,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  our  Nation.  But.  by  the  same 
token,  the  Constitution  which  defines 
the  responsibihty  for  handling  foreign 
policy,  also  charges  the  Congress  with 
the  responsibility  for  producing  revenue 
and  for  the  appropriation  thereof 

So  I  say.  Mr  President,  the  Congress 
should  not  abdicate  their  responsibili- 
ties, particularly  when  the  alternative 
mvites  such  loose  and  risky  handling  of 
the  people's  money 

What  are  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  voiced  to  the  purchase  of  $100 
million    worth    of    these    U.N     bonds'' 

Under  the  substitute  proposed,  a  bond 
IS  considered  as  a  loan.  The  President 
may  buy  these  25-year  twnds.  as  orig- 
inally proposed,  and  very  likely  will  do 
so.  Those  bonds  have  been  the  subject 
of  substantial  critici.sm.  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. Nowhere  is  it  as  well  compiled 
as  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Report  No,  1277  on  Senate  bill 
2768.  on  "Purchase  of  United  Nations 
Bonds  " 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the.se  rea- 
.sons.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


starting  with  line  13  on  page  6  to  and 
includmg  paragraph  numbered  11  on 
page  7  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Members  who  objected  to  approval  of  the 
25- year  bond  propt>«al,  however,  made  the 
following  polnU 

1  Present  and  potential  flnanclal  dlfficiil- 
tles  fur  the  United  Nation*  arlae  from  the 
full  lire  of  many  nations  to  pay  asaessments 
fur  peace  and  security  operatlona  which 
were  undertaken  with  their  political  sup- 
p<jrt  Tims  In  the  case  of  the  Congo,  tomt 
70  slates  9iipp«->rt#d  United  Nations  actions 
there  but  62  states  have  failed  to  make 
contributions  to  tJie  coeta  of  the  Congo 
operation  If  the  United  Nations  la  to  get 
such  operations  on  a  sound  flnanclal  basis, 
the  RCK)ner  the  better  Approval  of  the  bond 
i.HSue.  rather  than  some  short-term  flnan- 
clal alternative,  will  discourage,  rather  than 
encourage    this  result 

2  The  answer  to  the  United  Nations  finan- 
cial difTlcultles  must  be  found  by  promot- 
ing ra.sh  payments  on  their  past  asAcasments 
now  from  members  who  feel  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  keep  the  United  Nations  oper- 
ating   as   a   multll.iteral   organization 

3  A  short-term  loan,  or  a  grant,  would 
provide  time  for  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
ceive the  advi.sory  opinion  of  the  World 
Court  determine  the  effect  of  that  decision 
on  collection  i>f  arrearages  for  the  Middle 
E.LSt  and  Congo  ofjeratlons.  and  develop  a 
mean.s  of  keeping  the  United  Nations  oper- 
ating on  a  cash  basis 

4  Although  the  bond  issue  Is  said  not  to 
be  a  precedent,  and  the  bond  resolution  so 
provides  there  is  clearly  the  danger  that  If 
the  United  Stales  buys  half  of  the  •200 
million  issue  there  will  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion for  this  method  ui  fltiancing  to  become 
the  practice  In  the  United  Nations.  It  Is 
therefore  better  not  to  start  down  that  road 

5  The  bond  issue  simply  postpones  the 
day  when  United  Nations  members  who  have 
readily  voted  for  the  organization  to  under- 
take expensive  operations  become  equallv 
responsible  about  paying  the  bill.  The  bond 
issue  tends  to  encourage  the  Irresponsible 
nations  to  think  they  can  continue  shifting 
art  undue  burden  to  others.  While  it  is  true 
that  58  nations  voted  In  favor  of  the  bond 
resolution  13  voted  against  it  and  33  states 
abstained  or  were  absent.  Indicating  that 
perhaps  as  many  as  46  states  did  not  sup- 
port   the    bond   Idea 

6  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
l)onds  2  percent,  is  too  low.  considering 
that  interest  rates  in  the  United  States  on 
Government  btjrrowlngs  is  in  the  nelghbor- 
h(x>d  of  4  percent  (which  Is  a  lower  rate 
than   prevails  in  most  other  countrlei  i 

7  If    the   United   States  buys  half  of    the 
bond  Issue  m  order  to  "provide   leadership 
there    Is    a    serious    hazard    that    too    many 
other  countries  will  wait  to  see  whether  that 
amount  might  not  suffice. 

8  It  would  be  wise  not  to  decide  now 
whether  the  United  States  should  buy  bonds 
because  the  World  Court  has  not  rendered 
Its  opinion  There  is  the  possibility  that  the 
C'lurt  opinion  will  not  be  favorable.  In  which 
event  a  far  more  substantial  bond  lysue 
would  undoubtedly  be  required.  On  the 
nther  hand,  assuming  that  the  Court  will 
render  an  entirely  favorable  opinion,  there 
are  many  states  now  in  arrears  which,  when 
faced  with  such  a  Court  decision,  will  be 
willing  to  pay  their  past  debts  and  will  be 
willing  to  put  the  Middle  East  and  Congo 
o()^ratlons  back  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basl'; 
without  rps<  ri  to  the  use  of  the  bond  pro- 
co '-ds 

9  Rather  than  get  bogged  down  in  long- 
terrn  Ir.clrbttdne.'-s  the  United  Nations  shou;d 
reconsider  It.s  decision  of  December  1961  In 
•h'    lluht    .f    the    World   Court    decision    ex- 
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pected  in  earty  ninrmeT.  MMtxwIine  Om 
United  IfattoiH  could  twrrov  on  a  abort-tarm 
basis  from  the  UnlteC  States  and  oUmt  na- 
tions until  It  can  eotiM  to  •greemetit  on  a 
new  asseasment  pollejr  for  peacekwaplng 
ojjeratlons. 

10  Thoee  wbo  supforted  a  substitute  for 
the  purchase  of  Dnlted  Nations  bonds 
pointed  out  that  purchase  of  one-half  of  the 
tot-O  United  Nations  bvue  would  Involve  a 
net  cost  to  the  United  Statea  of  •lM,0M.4ao. 
The  following  table  Ls  a  summary  of  VB. 
receipts  snd  dtebursernents  calculated  on  an 
.innual  basis. 

US  receipts  and  dish ttrsementM  on  purch<ue 
of  Va  of  9200.000^00  bond  issue  oj  ths 
United  Nations 


la 


Out 


!*rlndi>sl  amount  of  I'  .-'   I'nr- 


:vw  percent  iiitArr.'4  on  luuiiuil 
baUnuus  of  U.S.  Iiorrowlnc 
fur  t>on'1  punlia'te 

:r.>  [irroent  (U  •'^  shtrr  of  U  N 
n<«til>r  bud^M)  of  Unlt«fl 
NiUioiia  li-perrftOt  irite"est 
ooLs  (VOsU-i.UUU)  on  aiiLuaJ 
tiiiarui'S  of  eniln'  Niiid  l.s.<iie. . 

.t^t^ri-otit  "f  l'nlte<l  Nsfloni^re- 
p.k.Tinenti  a*  principal 

.'iirn-eiit  tmted  NattonsUiUtr- 
ir.st  payukcnt*  to  UiLte^ 
~t  i!e.«  on  out«ian(11np  anr  ual 
t'llnrxfw     .    .    

I  tiittKil  .NiUiniii  repajrmeti:  at 
|ir.iH-i(>»i  to  United  .Stat«  .... 


T.ital l'J«.0T2,«W 


sioo.ooaooo 

U.  740,  400 

17.  9>W,  080 
04.000,000 


»2>V  077,000 
10(^000,000 


.Net  oost  to  UnlU-d  Stiitca. 


29K,706.4aO 


IOM,6M.«(IO 


11  In  lieu  of  the  ptu-chase  of  35-year 
United  Nations  bonds,  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  considered.  That 
amendment  would  hive  authorized  a  S-year 
loan  to  the  United  If  itlons  of  not  to  exceed 
flOO  million  at  a  rate  of  Interest  substan- 
tially equal  to  the  average  rate  of  U.8.  Treas- 
ury borrowings — currently  about  3  percent. 
Adoption  of  this  proposal,  argued  its  pro- 
ponents, would  rellr/e  the  United  Nations 
of  Its  current  financial  difficulties  and  pro- 
vide an  adequate  period  of  time  to  receive  the 
opinion  of  the  World  Court  and  then  deter- 
mine what.  If  any,  action  might  be  required. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
note  that  these  points  were  made  in  a 
constructive  spirit  They  were  made 
following  hearings  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  this  proposal.  These 
objections  and  criticisms  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  situatkm. 

The  Alken-Hickenlooper  amendment. 
'contained  in  paragraph  11  on  page  7  at 
the  committee  rerxirt,  was  proposed  by 
two  Senators,  who  have  served  as  dele- 
Kates  to  the  United  Nations,  are  very 
friendly  to  that  organization  as  they 
have  recently  stated  and  ably  demon- 
strated, and  have  had  long  shears  ot  con- 
scientious and  notable  service  on  the 
Foreign  Relattons  Committee. 

Neither  they,  nor  those  who  act  and 
speak  on  any  such  important  and  far 
reaching  a  measure  as  the  one  we  are 
now  considering,  do  so  lightly  or  111 
advisedly.  In  the  report  and  on  this 
floor  they  dealt  teUlng  blows  to  the  idea 
of  long-term  bonds. 

A  principal  objection  to  the  purchase 
of  the  bonds  Is  that  it  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  UJ*.  from  continuing  as  a  truly 
multilateral  organization.  Inevitably  It 
would  cause  the  organization  to  become 
constantly  more  dependent  upon  the 
beneficence  of  the  United  States.    It  was 


statad  on  the  floor  in  the  debate,  as  found 

on    page    4664    of    the    Congkbssionax. 
Rsoon: 

If  we  show  a  wUIlngneas  to  pick  tip  the 
tab  for  every  project  for  whleb  tlie  104  mem- 
bers, or  Vbm  malorlty  ot  VH  members,  of  ths 
Unitsd  Matlona  ass  fit  to  appropriate,  then 
ws  itiMll  bave  a  permaaeot  job  so  long  as  the 
UJf.  lasts,  and  ws  shall  be  expected  to  pay 
thoas  costs  indsflnltely. 

At  another  point  in  that  same  speech, 
it  was  said: 

Birt  the  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
supporting  an  organization  which  is  willing 
to  TOte  Its  oonrlctlons,  but  not  wlUlng  to  give 
tokan  support  to  the  actkm  which  It  has 
voted. 

The  nonpayment  record  of  the  United 
Nations  members  has  been  recounted 
often  In  recent  weeks.  I  will  refer  to  it 
again  briefly  to  make  the  point  clearer  in 
the  present  context. 

Seventy  members  out  of  eighty-two 
then  in  the  U.N.  voted  for  the  resolution 
endorsing  UJ^.  action  in  the  Congo  and 
appealing  to  "all  member  governments 
for  urgent  voltmtary  contributions  to  a 
U.N.  fimd  for  the  Congo." 

Sixty-two  of  those  nations  have  paid 
nothing  toward  the  so-called  voluntary 
contributions. 

During  ttie  entire  calendar  year  1961, 
the  United  States  was  the  only  Nation 
which  paid  its  voluntwr  contribution. 

Out  of  the  99  members  who  were  as- 
sessed for  the  Congo  operation  for  ttie 
period  covering  January  1  to  October  31 
of  1961,  only  25  have  paid  their  assess- 
ment in  full. 

Also.  In  1961  the  United  States  do- 
nated another  $15  million,  which  was 
used  to  reduce  by  80  percent  the  Congo 
assessments  of  75  nations. 

It  Is  tor  this  reason  that  it  is  well  to 
note  the  language  at  page  6  of  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  get  such  opera- 
tions on  a  sound  fiscal  basis,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Approval  of  the  bond  Issue,  rather 
than  some  short-term  flnanclal  alternative, 
will  discourage,  rather  than  encourage,  this 
result. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  "there 
will  be  a  great  temptation  for  this 
method  of  financing  to  bec<Hne  the  prac- 
tice in  the  U.N.  It  is  better  not  to  start 
down  that  road." 

The  bond  Issue — 

The  report  at  page  6  continues — 
simply  postpooes  the  day  when  United 
Nations  members  who  have  readily  voted  for 
UhB  organlaation  to  undertake  expensive 
operations  become  equally  re^Ktnslble  about 
paying  the  bllL  The  bond  Issue  tends  to 
encourage  the  Irresponsible  nations  to 
think  they  can  continue  shifting  an  undue 
burden  to  others. 

And  I  read  further: 

If  the  United  States  buys  half  of  the  bond 
Issue  In  order  to  "pnivlde  leadership"  there 
Is  a  sutous  hazard  that  too  many  other 
oountrles  will  wait  to  see  whether  that 
amount  might  not  suffloe. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  quite  extensively 
here  in  order  to  give  the  full  tenor  of 
the  reasoning  which  has  been  advanced 
acrainst  long-term  bonds.  None  of  these 
reasons  has  any  less  application  to  the 


situation  now  befwe  us.  These  objec- 
tions are  just  as  inescapable  now  as  they 
were  before  the  formulation  of  a  so- 
called  "compromise."  Yet,  under  this 
plan  the  Preskloit  may  stm  pundiase 
the  Img-term  bmds.  and  will  be  given 
more  latitude  than  he  would  have  had 
imder  the  original  proposaL 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  as  to 
whether  the  bond  issue  will  encourage 
irresponsible  nations  to  continue  to 
shift  their  burdens  to  other  nations. 

And,  Mr.  President,  it  goes  further 
than  that,  as  developed  in  the  following 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
at  page  4667  of  the  Congussiohal  Rec- 
ord for  March  21: 

Mr.  Morrow.  In  any  event,  we  cannot  pre- 
dict what  might  happen  In  the  future  that 
would  require  the  VJS.  to  go  into  some  spe- 
cial operation.  But  we  do  know  that  once 
we  start  on  a  funded  debt,  and  a  long-range 
bond  Issue  for  financing  It.  It  will  become 
standard  operating  procedure. 

Mr.  AiKEW.  It  certainly  wIU  be.  We  can- 
not teU  how  many  places  la  the  world  ths 
United  NattajDs  might  vote  to  — *-»'"-h  poUos 
or  military  operations.  Buch  operations 
could  be  established  even  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  situation  Ia  Argentina 
does  not  look  too  good.  The  United  Nations 
cotild  intervene  in  Cuba  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  wnrW,  and  every  time  tiiey  would 
Intervene  they  would  InereMe  tbe  costs  of 
the  United  Nations  by  so  many  additional 
mUUons  or  hundreds  of  DsUllons  of  dollars, 
assessing  us  to  bear  the  lion's  share  of  the 
cost,  or  else  expecting  us  to  purchuM  the 
lion's  share  of  the  bonds  If  the  UN.  goes 
permanently  and  completely  Into  a  deficit 
financing  program. 

There  we  have  the  conclusions  of  two 
men  who  are  experts  in  this  field.  Here 
is  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
served  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
with  great  credit,  and  the  Senator  tram 
Vermont  who  has  served  not  only  as  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  but  who 
has  also  served  so  creditably  through 
the  years  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  CommiOee. 

The  basis  for  the  fears  they  express  is 
stall  present.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  so-called  compromise  bill 
which  would  lessen  them.  In  fact,  the 
compromise  would  increase  whatever 
apprehensions  there  were  before. 

It  was  said  in  the  debate  in  later  days, 
at  page  5646 : 

•nils  proposal  gives  the  President  a  lever- 
age over  the  fliwnctng  of  the  T7N.  which 
he  could  not  have  had  luitfw  t3M  original 
blU. 

This  proposal  does  Indeed  put  great  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Presktent.  but.  In 
my  opinion,  that  is  where  the  responsibility 
belongs. 

In  short,  the  Executive  is  to  be  given 
unrestricted  freedom  of  action,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  the  Concrress  most  fully 
realize.  It  certainly  is  no  argument  for 
the  bill — but  rather  a  devastating  argu- 
ment against  it. 

Would  the  issuance  of  bonds  solve  the 
U.N.'s  problem?  The  opponents  did  not 
think  so,  for  at  page  4668  of  the  Record 
it  was  stated: 

If  the  U.N.  should  succeed  In  selling  $200 
million  of  bonds,  it  would  have  to  can  for 
further  methods  of  financing  within  S  years* 
time. 
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Thl«  objection  1«  Just  as  sound  now  as 
it  was  when  those  words  were  uttered  on 
March  21. 

The  merits  of  a  short-term  loan,  to 
give  to  the  United  Nations  an  opportu- 
nity to  set  its  fiscal  house  In  order,  are  as 
strong  now  as  they  were  when  the  pro- 
posal was  first  advanced  which  virtually 
authorized  the  President  to  act  without 
guidelines  or  ctmditions  spelled  out  by 
the  Congress  and  without  any  restriction 
or  limitation  whatsoever  imposed  upon 
the  authorisation. 

In  the  original  Presidential  message  on 
this  subject,  on  January  30  of  this  year, 
th<  se  words  are  to  be  found : 

I  Mk  that  the  Congreaa  act  now  to  back 
the  U.N.  by  authorizing  the  purchase  of  these 
bonds.  Failure  to  act  would  eerve  the  In- 
tereets  oX  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •. 

Whatever  else  these  words  may  mean, 
certainly  they  express  a  strange  attitude 
on  the  part  of  those  urging  long-range 
financial  assistance.  They  reveal  as 
well  a  peculiar  misconception  of  the 
basic  reasons  why  a  short-term  loan  was 
offered  as  an  alternative  to  the  proposal. 
In  either  respect,  the  interests  of  respon- 
sible legislation  will  not  be  advanced  by 
such  remarks. 

The  action  which  we  are  considering, 
is  of  considerable  moment  because  It  also 
contains  the  possibility  of  a  precedent. 

The  request  is  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions for  $200  million.  Within  2  years, 
according  to  those  who  know  the  sub- 
ject, the  United  Nations  would  be  com- 
pelled to  call  upon  some  other  method, 
or  upon  an  extension  of  this  method,  for 
further  financing.  There  is  the  Middle 
East  operation.  There  is  the  Congo 
operation.  There  are  other  areas  as  to 
which  a  majority  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly might  vote  for  an  expenditure  of 
funds.  I  have  already  read  that  propo- 
sltlcn  from  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Mortoh] 
and   the   Senator   from   Vermont    (Mr. 

AlKKKl. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  the  prec- 
edent of  the  4 -year  Marshall  plan  which 
was  proposed  in  1947.  It  was  to  be  a  4- 
year  plan,  involving  a  few  billions  of 
dollars.  As  I  remember  the  figure,  it 
was  to  be  approximately  $19  billion,  plus 
perhaps  $2  or  $3  billion  to  be  procured 
from  the  World  Bank. 

Now,  15  years  and  $75  to  $100 
billion  later,  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  even  more  billions  for  the  foreign  aid 
program,  which  is  crushing  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  thwarting  our  ability 
to  function  as  an  effective  leader  in  the 
world  suid  as  a  solvent,  self-governing 
Republic. 

We  cannot  say  that  It  could  not  hap- 
pen. It  has  happened.  It  happened 
once,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  think  that  it  is  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  the  United  Nations. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  say  there 
have  been  a  number  of  criticisms  of 
the  United  Nations  as  such.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
in  his  remarks  on  Monday  of  this  week 
pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations  has 
become  quite  distorted  from  its  original 
concept.  The  Security  Council  was  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  arbiter,  as  a  bal- 
ance wheel,  in  handling  situations  which 
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might  develop  to  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  General  Assembly  was  not  de- 
signed for  that  purpose. 

Yet,  as  times  goes  on,  we  have  found 
the  General  Assembly  becoming  more 
involved  with  such  problems.  In  a  des- 
perate effort  to  prevent  total  war,  it  has 
become  a  marketplace  for  trading  votes. 
As  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, it  appears  to  be  a  place  strikingly 
similar  to  the  steps  of  the  county  court- 
house, where  men  engage  in  trivial 
politics. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  take  great 
care,  this  trend  is  going '  to  contmue. 
There  will  be  further  trading  of  votes 
and  further  incursions  upon  the  domain 
of  the  Security  Council,  in  an  effort  to 
cause  the  United  Nations,  which  has  104 
members  and  104  votes,  to  fulfill  the 
declarations  of  its  charter.  This  prob- 
lem certainly  should  be  approached 
with  caution.  Expedient  solutions 
should  be  spurned 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  reject 
this  specious  compromise.  We  should 
act  prudently  In  undertaking  to  extend 
financial  assistance  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  should  be  some  guidelines 
8u:id  conditions  There  should  be  an  ef- 
fort on  our  part  to  deal  with  realities 
and  to  look  beyond  the  moment  in 
formulating  a  plan  to  see  the  United 
Nations  through  its  financial  straits. 

Several  alternatives  have  been  pro- 
posed which  would  give  this  direction. 
Earlier  this  afternoon  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  proposed  one  There  are  various 
other  substitutes  and  amendments  pend- 
ing.   No  doubt  more  will  be  offered. 

The  Senate  has  the  responsibility  of 
devising  a  plan  that  sets  out  the  es- 
sential conditions  which  will  insure  the 
success  of  the  loan.  The  situation  calls 
for  better  treatment  than  the  pending 
compromise  if  the  United  Nations  is  to 
be  preserved  as  a  strong,  truly  multi- 
lateral organization  with  an  ability  to 
make  true  progress  toward  its  declared 
Koal. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr 
TowBRl  desires  to  speak  Before  he 
does  so,  however.  I  shall  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  say  that  today  there  was  de- 
livered to  me  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  copies  of  which 
have  been  made  available  for  Senators 
and  the  press  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  read  the  letter  into  the  Record  in 
order  that  we  may  have  it  before  us,  and 
in  order  that  all  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  its  contents.  It  is 
addressed  to  me.  and  reads  as  follows: 

APRIL  3,  1062 
Hon    John  J    SPAaKMAW, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

DKAti  John;  In  response  to  your  inquiry 
concerning  the  Mansfleld-EMrlisen  amend- 
ment Introduced  yesterday  as  a  substitute 
for  the  UN  bond  Issue  bill  (S  2768  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee » ,  I  am  glad  to  make  clear  my  view 
that  It  Is  a  wholly  satisfactory  substitute 
It  upholds  Presidential  responsibility  in  for- 
eign affairs  with  Just  the  right  combination 
of  discretionary  authority  and  legislative 
guidelines,  and  I  appreciate  the  good  Inten- 
tions  of   those    Members — such    itfi   Senators 


AJXKN  and  Dibksen — which  l«d  to  this  new 
version,  and  the  good  faith  with  which  they 
have  subecrlbed  to  It. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  tlie  funds  made  available  under 
this  measure  will  be  promptly  used,  as  neces- 
sary, In  this  or  the  next  calendar  year  In 
the  manner  most  likely  to  minimize  the 
outlays  of  the  United  SUtee.  maxlmlxe  the 
contributions  of  others  and  put  the  essen- 
tial operations  of  the  United  Nations  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  The  money  will  be 
loaned  In  such  a  way  as  to  insure  repayment 
of  both  principal  and  Interest  In  annual  In- 
stallments; and,  as  sUted  In  section  1  of 
the  substitute.  It  shall  be  the  Intention  of 
th«  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  branch 
that  the  proceeds  not  be  used  to  relieve  other 
U  N  members  of  their  obligations  to  make 
gix)d  on  pa*t  assessments  on  which  they  are 
in  arrears  I  might  add  that  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  these  proceeds  are  not  to  be  used 
to  pay  the  assessments  of  other  members. 

I  am  also  in  agreement  with  the  Intention 
staled    in   section    4  of   the   substitute   that 
this  Nation  use  Its  beet  efforU  to  strengthen 
the  pattern  of  U  N    financing  In  such  a  way 
iis   to    make    unnecessary    any   future   large- 
.scale  borrowing      Steps  to  be  taken  In  pur- 
.suit  of  this  goal  would  Include  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  flecal  affairs  In 
the  Secretariat  and  constituent  agencies  and 
bolster   the  existing   fiscal  office  and  officers 
In  addition,  as  a  supplement  to  the  present 
annual    report    to    the    Congress    on    United 
Nations  alTalrs    I  shall   ask  the  Department 
of   State  to  make   a  semiannual   report   set- 
ting  forth    all    the    fiscal   operations    of    the 
United    Nations,    Including   but   not   limited 
to  assessments,  arrearages,  and  payments  on 
the  principal  and  Interest  of  all  U.N.  loans, 
together    with    such    other    Information    as 
will  indicate,  among  other  things,  the  status 
and    prospects  of    United   Nations   financing 
and  the  progress  being  made  In  fulfilling  the 
objectives   set    forth    In   this   section   of   the 
Mansfleld-Dlrksen  substitute. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  again  how 
harmful  It  would  \>e  to  repudiate  this  arm 
of  American  foreign  relations  at  this  time — 
and  how  helpful  the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  sub- 
stitute would  be  In  demonsUatlng  biparti- 
san unity  In  these  matters.  My  personal 
congratulations  to  you  for  the  fine  Job  you 
have  done  In  providing  leadership  on  this 
measure 

Sincerely. 

John  F  Kjennedy 

I  believe  that  a  careful  reading  and 
study  of  the  letter  will  demonstrate  that 
it  answers  a  good  many  of  the  questions 
that  Senators  have  been  Inclined  to 
raise  as  to  how  the  proposed  authority 
would  be  used. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN      I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA  It  was  with  great  in- 
terest that  I  read  the  letter.  I  was  hop- 
ing that  the  text  of  it  would  come  to  my 
attention  before  I  made  my  remarks. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  letter  does  not 
in  any  way  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
Senate  to  place  m  the  bill  some  of  the 
guidelines  and  standards  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  my  principal  remarks.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  sorry  state  of 
affairs,  indeed,  if  10  years  from  now  the 
World  Court  should  be  called  upon  to 
construe  the  terms  of  a  loan  that  had 
been  made  in  1962  on  the  basis  of  Sen- 
ate bill  2768  and  the  letter  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  The  citation 
that  would  be  presented  to  the  Court  at 
that  time  might  be  as  follows: 

The  authority   Is  Public  Law  X,  which  is 
the  outhgrowth  of  the  bill  8.  2768  and  a  let- 
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ter  from  the  White  Houee  dated  April  S,  read- 
ing thus  and  so. 

If  the  President  has  in  mind  insuring 
repayment  of  both  the  iM-lnclpal  and  In- 
terest In  annual  installments,  that  would 
be  a  good  provision  to  insert  in  the  bill. 
I  am  sure  he  would  not  object  to  its 
being  inserted. 

If  this  is  the  President's  intention, 
surely  it  would  do  no  harm  to  put  the 
provision  in  the  proposed  legislation 
which  we  are  now  considering.  Not- 
withstanding the  letter,  the  arguments 
made  for  passing  a  measure  containing 
standards  and  guidelines  which  reflect 
the  composite  Judgment  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  are  sound, 
and  such  provisions  should  be  Included. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  with  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  briefly.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  Is  waiting. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I,  too,  have  read  the 
letter.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward  Justi- 
fying the  so-called  compromise,  and  to 
answer  the  points  which  have  been  made 
against  it. 

First,  the  statement  has  been  made 
that  the  amendment  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. The  President  has  shown  that 
under  Its  provisions  his  hands  would  be 
free  from  the  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  with  relation  to  bonds.  The 
President  has  indicated  that  under  the 
amendment  he  would  have  freedom  of 
action.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to.  and  I  hope 
that  a  majority  of  my  party  will  vote 
for  it  and  support  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirxsen] 
in  that  effort. 

The  letter  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  are  imtied  with  relation  to 
the  specific  terms  of  the  original  bill, 
w^hich  was  specifically  related  to  the 
U.N.  resolution. 

Second,  the  President  has  undertaken 
commitments  which  the  amendment 
would  require  him  to  undertake.  Those 
relate  to  the  payment  of  the  obligations, 
including  assessments,  of  other  members 
which  might  be  in  arrears. 

He  has  done  one  additional  thing. 
which  a  great  many  Senators  who  are 
for  the  U.N.  have  wanted  done.  He  has 
undertaken  to  keep  us  apprised  of  the 
status  of  pajrments  and  arrearages  In 
the  U.N.  The  President  has  undertaken 
a  specific  obligation  to  that  effect. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  letter  is  that  it  accepts  a 
number  of  the  Important  conditions 
which  are  contained  In  the  amendment. 
It  is  one  thing  to  set  down  conditions 
for  a  President  who  does  not  have  to  ob- 
serve them.  It  Is  another  thing  to  ask 
him  to  do  something.  But  It  Is  a  very 
different  thing  when  he  pledges  himself 
to  take  the  action  desired.  Two  parties 
are  required  to  make  a  contract.  He  Is 
the  other  party.  He  has  now  made  a 
commitment.  So  I  think  his  action  has 
demonstrated  that  the  compromise  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  MANsriKLD]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  I>ibkscn]  did,  as  we  who  are 
friends  of  the  compromise  bill  believe, 
do   something  and,   too,   the  President 


has  undertaken  some  very  real  obliga- 
tions in  deference  to  that  position. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  letter  will 
help  any  Senators  who  might  be  waver- 
ing on  the  question  to  decide  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Mansfield -Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  commitments  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  letter  are 
couched  In  vague  and  ambiguous  terms, 
and  his  letter  in  no  way  mitigates  or 
ameliorates  my  reservations  or  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  substitute. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  the 
United  States  loan  $100  million  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  answer  given  the  President  is  of 
tremendous  importance.  It  extends  far 
beyond  the  sum  of  money,  although  the 
initial  expenditure  may  be  only  the 
beginning. 

In  the  period  1946-61,  the  total  United 
Nations  budget  amounted  to  $3,430,- 
990,000.  Of  this  amount,  the  United 
States  contributed  $1,617,093,000,  or  47.13 
percent.  The  precise  financial  details 
have  been  presented  and  reviewed  In  the 
course  of  this  debate.  I  shall  not  rehash 
the  figures,  except  to  say  that  we  have 
put  in  far  more  than  any  other  single 
nation  and  nearly  one -half  the  amount 
put  in  by  all  member  nations,  and  the 
present  financial  crisis  of  the  U.N.  arises 
from  U.N.  OF>erations  In  the  Congo  and 
the  persistent  refusal  of  some  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  to  pay  their 
share  of  U.N.  operational  costs. 

My  remarks  are  not  addressed  to  the 
final  precedent  that  might  be  established 
if  the  President's  proposal  is  accepted, 
although  It  Is  a  bad  one. 

The  U.N.  raises  the  need  for  this  loan 
because  of  a  radical  change  in  its  char- 
acter— a  change  In  which  the  U.N.  has 
become  an  Instrument  of  war  instead  of 
the  instrument  of  peace  it  was  designed 
to  be. 

United  Nations  troops,  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  United  States,  have  appar- 
ently beaten  Molse  Tshwnbe,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Katanga  Province  of  the 
Congo. 

Tshombe  is  friendly  to  the  West.  He 
seeks  preservation  of  a  capitalist  econ- 
omy. His  area  was  the  richest  and  most 
politically  stable  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 

It  seemed  a  strange  paradox  that  he 
should  feel  our  wrath. 

As  a  result,  many  bewildered  people 
at  home  and  abroad  have  asked  what 
the  U  Jf .  has  become. 

I  shall  not  try  to  repeat  our  explana- 
tion here  In  detail.  Briefly.  It  Is  that 
the  former  Belgian  Congo  cannot  exist 
without  the  comparatively  well  devel- 
oped and  rich  Katanga  Province. 
Therefore,  although  Tshombe  Is  pro- 
Westem,  he  must  subordinate  himself 
to  Cyrille  Adoula,  an  avowed  neutralist 
and  bitter  critic  In  the  past  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  might  be  asked: 
Why  not  make  Adoula  subordinate  to 
Tshombe,  since  the  latter  is  our  friend, 
and  since  Katanga  is  the  richest  and 
strongest  portion  of  the  Congo? 

Such  a  logical  question  would  en- 
counter, I  am  afraid,  more  doubletalk 


and  explanation  reminiscent  of  the  Or- 
wellian  phrases,  "War  is  peace";  "slav- 
ery is  freedom,"  and  so  on. 

In  any  case,  through  force  of  arms, 
the  Uli.  has  imposed  a  restive  peace 
upon  the  Congo.  An  atmosphere  of 
melancholy  tranquillity  seems  to  prevail 
there,  which  sullen  tribal  partisans  may, 
in  their  frustration,  turn  into  bloody 
violence  with  a  vengeance  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  American  i>eople  are  asked 
to  pay  a  major  portion  of  the  cost  of 
military  operations  that  precipitated 
this  atmosphere  of  rancor  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  time  has  come  to  look  at 
this  strange  situation  and  to  seek  to 
understand  its  significance. 

For  some  time  now,  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  have  been  apprehensive  of  de- 
velopments in  the  U.N.  Over  the  years 
the  character  of  the  organization  has 
changed  as  new  nations  have  been 
added  to  the  original  51.  The  U.N.  be- 
gan under  a  handicap  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Insisting  upon  the  veto  power  In 
the  Security  Council  over  any  proposal 
to  which  it  objected.  Even  so,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  portrayed  to 
the  world,  and  In  particular  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  as  the  best 
hope  of  world  peace.  How  many  happy 
Illusions  did  we  entertain  in  the  embryo 
days  of  the  UJJ. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  U.N.,  the 
United  States  clearly  exercised  tre- 
mendous Influence  within  that  body. 
The  Soviet  Union  frequently  used  Its 
veto  power — 99  times  to  be  exact — to 
block  proposals  It  did  not  like.  It  did 
so  quite  brazenly. 

We  have  never  used  the  veto,  ap- 
parently because  of  our  considerable  awe 
of  some  nebulous  thing  called  world 
opinion.  Our  actions  In  the  U.N.  and 
elsewhere  often  seem  to  be  taken,  not 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  the 
United  States,  or  the  free  world,  or  our 
major  allies,  or  the  general  enhance- 
ment of  our  geographic  and  strategic 
posture  in  the  cold  war,  but  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  so-called  uncommitted  na- 
tion may  think  about  us. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Soviet  Union's 
use  of  the  veto  has  not  made  that  na- 
tion the  pariah  one  might  assimie.  In- 
stead, by  some  strange  process,  the  Rus- 
sians seem  to  have  steadily  increased 
in  Influence  and  power  in  the  XJU.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Coinciden tally, 
our  power  and  Influence  at  the  U.N.  and 
elsewhere  has  steadily  declined 

How  could  this  have  happened  when 
we  have  tried  so  hard  to  please?  Our 
motives  and  conduct  will  stand  the  most 
Intense  scrutiny.  We  have  given  away 
and  spent  billions  upon  billions  in  an 
effort  to  win  friends  and  influence  people. 
Why  then  have  our  virtues  and  good  in- 
tentions been  so  poorly  rewarded? 

In  1945  there  were  51  U.N.  members. 
In  1962  there  are  104  UJf.  members, 
there  are  23  Asian  nations,  and  29  Afri- 
can nations,  many  of  them  newly 
emerged  from  colonial,  protectorate, 
trusteeship,  or  mandate  status. 

Our  stand  against  so-called  colonial- 
ism, consistent  and  adamant,  has 
brought  many  of  these  new  countries  in- 
to being.  In  most  Instances,  the  birth 
clearly  is  premature.     The  facility  for 
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self-nile  la  not  something  cMily  come 
by.  even  for  aome  of  the  most  economi- 
cally progrea«hF«,  highly  cultured,  and 
clTtlized  people  with  strong  ethnic 
homogeneity  and  national  aspirations. 
It  Is  unthinkable  that  we  should  expect 
people  who  are  for  the  most  part  Il- 
literate and  toporerlshed  with  no  ctoIy- 
Ing  tradition  of  self-rule  to  govern 
themselves  wisely  and  well.  We  are 
deluding  ourselves  If  we  think  a  trtbally 
oriented  people  can  be  easily  welded  into 
a  unitary  state.  The  folkways  and 
mores  of  a  society  cannot  be  lightly  or 
quickly  overturned.  The  passionate  de- 
sire for  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
autonomy  are  not  enough.  Nor  should 
we  be  beguiled  Into  mistaking  the  am- 
bitions of  a  few  tribal  overlords  or  artic- 
ulate native  politicians  and  demagogs 
as  the  nationalistic  aspirations  of  a 
whole  people.  But  that  has  not  deterred 
us  from  our  role  as  midwife  in  these 
premature  deliveries. 

Much  of  the  chaos  In  the  Belgian 
Congo  results  because  the  country  was 
not  and  is  not  ready  for  self-government. 
That  does  not  prevent  us  from  bringing 
pressure  on  Portugal  to  get  out  of  Its 
West  African  province  of  Angola.  Even 
though  Angola  is  more  ready  to  run  Its 
own  affairs  than  was  the  Congo.  It  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Aside  from  the  moral  aspects,  there 
are  other  explanations  for  our  attitude 
toward  colonialism.  We  take  the  posi- 
tion that  colonialism  in  Africa  and  Asia 
will  end  in  any  case:  that  there  are 
forces  loose  In  the  world  which  mean 
Its  destruction. 

Undoubtedly,  old  style  colonialism  in 
Asia  and  Africa  is  out  of  date.  Un- 
doubtedly also,  many  areas  once  domi- 
nated by  European  nations  would  have 
become  independent  regardless  of  what 
we  said  or  did.  Just  the  same,  the  situa- 
tion in  each  African  or  Asian  colony  Is 
dlfTerent.  This  Impetuous  rush  toward 
Independence,  willy-nilly,  has  pitfalls. 
and  deep  Mies.  We  have  already  learned 
that  In  the  Congo. 

In  some  other  countries,  colonial  rule 
has  been  replaced  by  dictatorship;  other 
of  the  new  nations  are  leaning  toward 
communism.  Some  other  African  states. 
which  were  states  before  the  U-N.  came 
along,  are  feudal  in  nature,  and  in  them 
the  masses  are  exploited  ruthlessly. 

The  definition  of  colonialism  appears 
to  be  changing  in  some  parts  of  the 
world. 

Once  it  meant  the  domination  and  ex- 
ploitation of  a  territory  by  an  outside 
and  alien  power. 

Now,  to  the  UJ».  and  to  the  United 
States  also,  it  apparently  means  the  con- 
trol of  an  Asian  or  African  territory  by 
a  European  or  pro- Western  government 

Last  September  almost  24  so-called 
uncommitted  nations  met  at  Belgrade 
in  Yugoslavia.  In  addition  to  Yugo- 
slavia, the  coimtrtes  represented  were 
India.  Indonesia,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Cambodia.  Morocco.  Tunisia. 
Afghanistan.  Lebanon.  Ethiopia,  Burma. 
Iraq.  Ceylon.  Sudan.  Nepal.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, the  Congo  Republic.  Yemen.  Cyprus. 
Somali  Republic.  Ohana,  Guinea,  and 
Mali.  Also  represented  was  Communist 
Cuba,  whose  commitment  agairut  the 
United  States  has  been  restated  over  and 


over  again.  All  hi  all,  we  have  given 
this  group  more  than  $41  billion  in  aid, 
including  moi^e  than  $3  billion  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Over  and  over  again  our  leaders 
here  emphasiwd  the  importance  of  the 
so-called  uncommitted  nations.  Their 
friendship,  good  will,  and  possible  as- 
sistance were  held  to  be  of  transcendent 
importance. 

If  the  alinement  of  these  countries 
should  be  decisive  in  the  world  struggle 
now  going  on.  we  are  in  a  deplorable 
situation  Indeed  The  countries  showed 
the  utmost  consideration  for  the  feeling 
of  Soviet  Russia.  They  failed  to  de- 
nounce the  nuclear  tests  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, tests  which  the  Russians  had  been 
preparing  for  months  while  they  talked 
disarmament.  They  did.  however,  say 
that  the  US.  naval  base  at  Guantanamo 
Bay  "affects  the  sovereignty  and  integ- 
rity of  Cuba."  Nothing  whatever  was 
said  about  the  domination  by  Soviet 
Russian  of  Eastern  Europe,  whirh  Is  colo- 
nialism at  its  very  worst,  yet  the  al- 
legedly neutral  countries  asserted  that 
the  claim  of  the  Algerian  rebels  to  the 
French -held  Sahara  Desert  territory  was 
a  just  one.  Not  only  that — the  uncom- 
mitted nations  offered,  if  necessary,  to 
help  the  rebels. 

The  countrle.s  meeting  at  Belgrade 
overlooked  Red  China's  conquest  of 
Tibet,  but  they  demanded  immediate 
evacuation  of  French  armed  forces  from 
Tunisian  soil. 

There  was  no  mention  of  India's  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir. 
But  the  24  insisted  upon  immediate  free- 
dom for  Angola  from  Portugal. 

Since  the  September  meeting,  Nehru, 
darling  of  the  liberals  and  the  apostle 
of  peace,  shocked  his  followers  by  at- 
tachmg  Goa.  which  had  been  Portu- 
gese territory  for  almost  500  years 
There  was  an  outcry.  This  is  dying 
down.  More  and  more  often  we  hear 
that  Portuguese  intransigence — what- 
ever that  means — forced  Nehru  into  vio- 
lence. Eventually,  in  the  distorted  look- 
ing glass  of  our  liberals,  the  PortUi,'uese 
may  bear  most  of  the  blame. 

As  one  Justification  for  the  \3 H  loan, 
we  are  told  that  capitalism  and  democ- 
racy have  won  a  tremendous  victory  in 
the  Belgian  Congo.  With  Tshombe,  the 
pro- Westerner,  beaten,  there  Is  relative 
calm.  There  have  been  no  rape  and 
murder  headlmes  out  of  the  Congo  for 
week.s.  This  situation  is  presented  as 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  course.  We 
are.  however.  Jumping  to  some  very 
hasty  conclusion.^:^ — as  we  have  before. 
I  might  add.  Our  Congo  policy  is  a 
gamble,  a  risky,  complicated,  and  haz- 
ardous gamble  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  for  an  indefinite  period 

The  man  we  are  backing.  Cyrille 
Adoula.  is  at  best  a  neutralist.  He 
visited  the  United  States  not  long  ago 
and  was  received  at  the  White  House 
But,  smce  that  time,  he  has  announced 
that  he  will  visit  Moscow  sometime  this 
year.  Moreover,  at  the  UJ^..  he  paid 
tribute  to  Lumumba,  the  slain  Commu- 
nist Congo  leader.  He  alao  indicated  he 
was  ready  to  assist  au^tively  in  the  effort 
to  drive,  forcibly,  the  Portuguese  out  of 
Angola.  In  the  past,  he  has  criticized 
the  West  and  the  United  States  in  terms 


which  causes  one  to  wwHler  where  he 
stands  and  what  his  future  coin-se  will 
be. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  We  have 
assumed  a  responsibility  la  the  Congo 
which  will  cost  us  heavily.  Neverthe- 
less, Adoula  has  become  our  ward,  and 
the  proposed  $100  million  in  a  UJ4.  loan 
is  Just  the  beginning.  He  will  cost  us 
much  more — if  he  does  not  turn  against 
us  and  aline  himself  openly  with  the 
Communists. 

Why  are  we  so  hostile  to  Tshombe, 
the  pro-Westerner,  and  so  tender  to- 
ward Adoula.  the  neutralist?  If  we 
look  closely  into  this  matter  we  find 
that  Tshombe,  being  friendly  to  the 
West,  has  encountered  the  hostility  of 
the  other  new  African  nations.  "Africa 
for  the  African."  they  say. 

Perhaps  Tshombe  naively  felt  that  his 
friendship  for  the  West  would  cause  us 
to  help  him.  He  knows  better  now.  He 
incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  Asian-African 
bloc  which  dominated  the  Ulf.  This 
bloc  dictates  not  only  to  the  UJ4.  but 
also  to  the  United  States.  They  wanted 
Tshombe  whipped  and.  obediently,  we 
hfUx-d  to  whip  him. 

Invariably  in  Africa,  when  East  and 
West  clash,  the  United  States  takes  sides 
against  the  West.  We  have  done  so 
time  after  time.    So  has  the  U.N. 

Tshombe  is  simply  a  case  In  point. 
The  course  is  bemg  doggedly  and  vigor- 
ously followed  even  though  it  has  be- 
come foolish  and  reckless  almost  to  the 
point  of  insanity.  We  seem  to  be  bent 
on  the  creation  of  power  vacuums  which 
the  Communists  rush  in  to  fill. 

Our  attitude  in  the  United  Nations, 
our  doctrinaire  hostility  to  what  we  term 
coloniali.sm.  is  based  in  part  on  idealistic 
notions:  the  world  is  changing,  and  this 
change  is  felt  everywhere;  the  exploita- 
tion of  weaker  peoples  should  cease. 

Our  policies  show  most  clearly  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  African  Portuguese 
province  of  Angola.  And  the  Angola 
affair  illumines  the  bias  of  the  UX. 

On  March  15.  1961.  Adlal  Stevenson. 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UJf..  voted  .>n 
the  Security  Council  for  a  resolution 
callini?  for  an  inquiry  into  conditions  in 
Angola.  In  so  doing,  we  sided  with 
Soviet  Russia.  Liberia.  Ceylon,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  The  resolution 
lost,  since  it  required  an  afflnnative  vote 
of  seven  and  Britain.  Prance,  Chile. 
Ecuador,  and  Nationalist  China  ab- 
stained. 

There  was  surprise  and  even  conster- 
nation to  find  us  lined  up  with  our 
mortal  enemy,  Russia,  against  Portugal. 
a  NATO  member  and  long-time  friend 
and  ally. 

This  was  just  the  beginning.  On 
March  15.  an  army  of  terrorists  swarmed 
across  the  border  from  the  Congo  into 
northern  Angola.  They  tortured,  raped, 
butchered,  and  murdered  without  mercy. 
Theb'  killed  between  1.000  and  1.500  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours.  Many  others  were  badly 
wounded.  The  brutality  in  Angola  far 
exceed  anything  seen  during  the  Mau 
Mau  outrages  in  Kenya. 

The  Portuguese  fought  badL— that  Is, 
after  they  recovered  from  the  first  wave 
of  horror  and  shock.  When  I  say  "Por- 
tuRuese,"  I  do  not  mean  simply  Euro- 


peans. I  mean  Africans  as  well,  for  the 
Portuguese  have  pursued  a  multiracial 
policy  for  generations.  They  drove  the 
terrorists  back. 

Meanwhile,  the  attack  on  Portugal  at 
ilic  United  Nations  continued.  On  April 
20.  1961,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
UN  voted  73  td2  for  the  establishment 
of  a  special  committee  to  Investigate 
conditions  in  Angola. 

Before  this  subcommittee  could  make 
any  move  toward  an  Inquiry,  another 
re.solution  was  introduced  by  Liberia  In 
the  Security  Council.  It  called  upon 
Portugal  to  "desist  forthwith  from  re- 
pressive measures  In  Africa."  It  was 
approved  by  the  Security  Council,  and 
for  the  third  time  in  succession  the 
United  States  voted  with  the  Soviet 
Union  against  her  aUy.  Portugal. 

The  vote  to  censure  Portugal  for  "re- 
pressive measures"  was.  actually,  a  vote 
to  censure  the  Portuguese  for  defending 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  children. 
Arthur  Krock.  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist of  the  New  York  Times,  aptly  termed 
it  a  "form  of  lynch  law."  So  It  was. 
We  showed  a  callous  indifference  toward 
the  butchery  of  Portuguese  women  and 
children.  We  became  badly  upset  and 
raised  our  voices  in  horrified  protest 
w  hen  the  Portuguese  killed  some  of  their 
a.<^sailants. 

The  vote  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
grounds  that  we  had  decided  to  back 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc  at  the  U.N.  under 
virtually  any  conditions  short  of  out- 
right subscription  to  the  stated  aims  of 
Communist  imperleJlsm. 

We  have  done  so  consistently  since, 
voting  on  January  30,  1962,  for  a  UK. 
resolution  calling  upon  Portugal  to  give 
Angola  its  independence. 

One  of  the  Angolan  terrorist  leaders 
is  a  man  named  Holden  Roberto,  who 
also  has  a  number  of  aliases.  He  has 
been  in  and  out  of  the  United  States  for 
several  years,  having  been  In  New  York 
only  a  short  time  ago.  The  State  De- 
partment will  not  permit  Molse  Tshom- 
be to  enter  this  country,  but  Roberto  is 
welcome. 

Roberto  was  quoted  in  a  July  1961  Issue 
of  Le  Monde,  a  Paris  newspaper,  as  say- 
ing that  the  murder  and  torture  of 
women  and  children  during  the  March 
Invasion  were  deliberate.  The  author 
of  the  article,  one  Pierre  de  Vos,  says  he 
commented  to  Roberto: 

The  insurgents  are  aecxised  of  tlie  worst 
of  horrors,  and  there  is  proof  of  tortures 
perpetrated  upon  Portuguese  men,  women 
and  even  chUdren,  In  the  areas  around  San 
Salvador  do  Kongo  (in  northern  Angola]. 
Do  you  deny  the  fact  of  these  massacres? 

He  continued  that  Holden  Roberto 
said  with  no  hesitation: 

No.  It's  all  true,  and  regret  It  more  than 
I  can  say.  But  there  is  a  reason  l>ehlnd  all 
those    horrors    and    the    world    has    got    to 

understand  us. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Roberto 
has  ever  denied  this  Interview.  Nor  has 
Roberto's  record  affected  the  support 
given  him  in  this  country  by  other 
groups  and  organizations.  Yet,  our  own 
State  Department  lets  this  terrorist 
murderer  come  and  go  freely.  Roberto's 
record  has  not  affected  his  support  by 
several  American  organizations.     One  of 


the  most  vocal  is  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Africa,  of  New  York.  This  or- 
ganization, which  lists  among  Its  na- 
tional committeemen,  many  prominent 
Americans,  Including  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr., 
of  the  White  House  staff,  apparently 
backs  Roberto  all  the  way. 

When  he  was  last  In  the  United  States, 
Roberto  held  a  press  conference  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  committee.  In  its 
annual  report  of  May  31,  1961,  the 
American  committee  calls  this  man,  the 
man  who  ordered  or  at  least  acquiesced 
in  the  torture,  murder,  and  rape  of 
women  and  children,  a  "distinguished 
and  eloquent  leader." 

It  appears  from  its  activities  that  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  which 
Issues  hate  literature  against  the  Portu- 
guese, is  the  agent  of  a  foreign  power  or 
powers.  It  supports  the  Angola  terror- 
ists with  propaganda,  and  probably  with 
funds  also.  Yet,  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Africa  has  never  registered  as  a 
foreign  agent.  In  fact,  It  has  applied  to 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  tax- 
exempt  status. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  supported  with 
great  enthusiasm  the  move  to  dismember 
Portugal,  a  stanchly  anti -Communist 
nation.  The  Russians,  It  might  be 
pointed  out,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
porting movements  and  causes  which 
benefit  the  Western  nations,  and.  In 
particular,  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Howley,  retired, 
now  vice  president  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, visited  Angola  in  May  1961.  In 
an  Interview  published  In  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  on  July  27,  1961,  he 
said: 

The  current  uprising  against  Portugal  In 
Angola  Is  a  part  of  a  Communist  conspiracy 
to  gain  control  of  the  rich  African  province. 

Lord  Home,  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
has  charged  the  Communists  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  atrocities  In 
Angola. 

Communism  thrives  on  chaos  and  con- 
fusion. The  strategy  of  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  is  to  create  disruption  in 
Africa  wherever  possible.  This  is  neces- 
sary for  a  Commimist  takeover.  That  is 
why  the  U.N.  policy  toward  Portugal 
and  the  United  States  policy  toward 
Portugal  are  backed  and  approved  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Louis  Lomax.  a  reputable  Negro  writer 
and  journalist,  in  his  book,  "The  Reluc- 
tant African."  reported  Tom  Mboya,  a 
prospective  Prime  Minister  of  Kenya, 
when  the  British  colony  becomes  Inde- 
pendent, as  stating  as  follows : 

The  Europeans  linow  they  are  finished  in 
Kenya.  Now  all  they  want  to  know  U  If 
we're  going  to  p>ay  them  for  their  land.  The 
civil  servants  know  they  are  done  here.  Now 
all  they  want  to  know  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  give  them  a  pension.  Every  day 
they  stop  me  on  the  streets  and  they  ask 
me:  "kfr.  Mhoya,  are  you  going  to  take  our 
land?  Are  we  going  to  be  compensated?  Are 
we  going  to  get  pensions?" 

I  tell  them:  "Eton't  ask  me  to  pay  you. 
Tell  your  troubles  to  Macleod  (the  British 
Colonial  Secretary).  Let  him  pay  you.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  Europeans  have 
lived  off  the  fat  of  the  land.  They  have  had 
their  compensations  and  their  pen- 
sions •   •   •" 


Then  the  Europeans  want  to  know  if  they 
can  stay  on  in  Kenya.  I  tell  them: 
"Sure  •  •  •."  But  if  they  sUy  on,  they 
must  get  out  of  politics.  We  are  going  to 
have  an  all-black  Parliament,  and  an  all- 
black  government.  We  are  going  to  divide 
our  land  among  our  people.  If  the  Euro- 
peans want  to  stay,  they  can  stay  on  as 
squatters.  If  they  want  to  work,  they  can 
wcM-k  for  us. 

These  bombastic  and  Inflammatory 
statements  are  made,  although  Euro- 
peans and  European  developments  are 
the  economic  heart  of  Kenya.  Pour- 
fifths  of  Kenya's  exportable  farm  pro- 
duce in  1960  was  produced  on  farms 
owned  by  Afro-Europeans.  Kenya  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  Afro-European 
civil  servants,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engi- 
neers. Mboya  does  not  care  about  that. 
He  wants  African  domination — and  then 
he  will  no  doubt  turn  to  the  United  States 
for  funds  to  repair  the  damage. 

In  supporting  nationalism  In  Africa, 
our  Government  tries  to  pretend  that  the 
end  of  colonialism  means,  almost  Im- 
mediately, a  new,  freer  and  fuller  life 
for  the  masses.  The  contrary  is  very 
likely  to  be  true. 

In  his  book,  "Africa,  Angry  Young 
Giant,"  Smith  Hempstone,  author  and 
Journalist,  points  out: 

Only  the  fuzziest  thinkers  among  those 
Americans  and  Britons  wlio  interest  them- 
selves In  Afrlc^  affairs  can  still  equate  the 
granting  of  political  freedom  to  small  groups 
of  vociferous  African  nationalists  with  the 
extension  of  social  and  personal  freedom 
to  the  masses  of  this  tortured  and  ancient 
continent. 

Our  views  seems  to  be  that  oppres- 
sion and  exploitation  In  Africa  are  not 
so  bad  after  all,  if  African  rulers  are 
oppressing  the  African  masses. 

In  the  wake  of  the  freedom  wave 
sweeping  Africa,  there  are  some  develop- 
ments which  should  serve  as  object 
lessons.  During  the  debate  on  Angola, 
six>kesmen  for  Ghana  and  Guinea,  both 
strongly  oriented  toward  commiuiism, 
charged  that  the  United  States  was  per- 
mitting NATO  arms  furnished  Portugal 
to  be  used  against  the  terrorists  In  An- 
gola. In  view  of  our  support  of  anti- 
Portuguese  el^ents  over  the  world,  this 
was  most  unk|nd.  But,  then,  gratitude 
is  not  always  forthcoming  when  It  should 
be.  as  many  individuals  and  nations  have 
learned.  Among  th«n  is  Portugal,  which 
let  us  use  her  almost  Invaluable  bases 
In  the  Azores,  and  has  given  them  to  us 
for  use  since  the  war.  Portugal  also 
has  been  a  friend  In  other  ways.  Our 
reward  is  to  tell  her  she  should  be  dis- 
membered, truncated,  and  stripped  of 
African  provinces  she  has  held  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

Statements  by  spokesmen  for  many 
of  the  new  African  natlcms  about  inde- 
pendence, constitute  chauvinism  and 
demagoguery.  All  the  troubles  of  Africa 
are  blamed  upon  the  Afro-European. 
The  lag  in  African  development  xmtll 
colonialism  is  Ignored;  the  development 
of  Africa  by  European  nations  since, 
Including  Western  education  of  most 
African  leaders  now  shouting  for  free- 
d(Mn,  are  all  overlooked. 

The  diversity  of  peoples  In  Africa — 
Bantu,  Bushman,  Hamlte,  Asian,  Sem- 
ite— are  dismissed  as  no  problem.     No 
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importance  is  siren  the  primitive  state 
of  millions  of  tribesmen,  or  their  age- 
old  feuds  which  win  erupt  as  the  Afro- 
Europeans  are  driven  out.  Even  In 
Kenya,  there  are  other  tribes  than  Tom 
Mboya's  Klkuyu.  including  the  fierce 
Masai.  The  skills  and  financing  needed 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  new  states 
are  waved  aside  under  the  spell  of  na- 
tionalism, hatred  of  the  Afro- European. 
AXro-Eluropeans  are  blamed  for  all  the 
African's  troubles.  Including  malaria  and 
leprosy. 

There  is  little  talk  of  responsibility  or 
of  the  patience  and  discipline  necessary 
for  orderly  advancement.  Many  of  the 
leaders  live  on  a  lavish  and  profligate 
scale,  despite  the  poverty  of  their  peo- 
I^es.  The  President  of  Ghana.  Kwame 
Nkrumah.  is  restoring  an  ancient  Dan- 
ish castle  on  the  coast  as  an  official 
residence.  Another  Presidential  palace 
is  under  constr\ictioQ,  and  he  is  adding 
two  wings  to  his  private  residence — each 
wing  being  bigger  than  the  original 
house.  Meanwhile,  several  hundred  of 
Nkrumah's  political  opponents  are.  lying 
in  Jail,  and  Nkrumah  flirts  with  com- 
munism. 

On  the  We&t  African  Ivory  Coast, 
President  Felix  Houphouet  Bojgny  has 
Just  installed  a  ne^  residence  and  Gov- 
ernment center  at  a 'Cost  of  $16  million 

Although  we  are  asked  to  vote  a  $100 
million  United  Nations  bond  issue  to  pay 
largely  for  United  Nations  expenses  in 
the  Congo.  40  of  Cyrille  Adoula's  min- 
isters last  year  voted  themselves  new 
homes,  fine  cars,  and  rather  generous 
cash  allowances. 

The  hierarchy  in  many  African  coun- 
tries that  live  in  large  measure  on  our 
aid.  live  high.  wide,  and  handsome. 
They  travel  with  expensive  retinues. 
they  buy  big  embassies,  embassies  far  out 
of  line  with  their  needs.  The  prodigality 
of  many  of  their  diplomats  is  a  byword. 
aivd  Is  at  the  expense  of  their  masses — 
and  of  our  own  taxpayers.  Yet.  we  back 
these  governments  to  the  hilt.  If  there 
are  injustices  in  Africa,  it  does  not  seem 
to  matter,  just  so  long  as  it  is  Africans 
who  are  the  oppressors. 

The  theory  that  the  United  Nations 
has  preserved  and  is  preserving  world 
peace  is.  Mr.  President,  preposterous. 
War  is  proceeding  all  around  the  world : 
In  Algeria,  in  Laos,  in  Vietnam.  India 
has  Just  concluded  the  conquest  of  Por- 
tuguese Goa.  The  United  Nations  did 
ivot  prevent  the  Korean  war;  it  could 
not  deter  Communist  rape  of  Indochina. 
and  Tlb6t.  nor  the  crushing  brutality  of 
the  Hungarian  reinression.  It  is  helpless 
before  the  Berlin  crisis.  It  is  useless  in 
disarmament  proceedings.  Its  accom- 
plishments are  suspect.  On  the  occa- 
sions when  it  claimed  victories  for  peace, 
the  United  States  manipulated  the 
strings. 

Now  the  United  Nations  itself  goes  on 
the  warpath.  The  only  question  is. 
Where  will  it  strike  next?  Will  we  sup- 
port Adoula  if  he  tries  to  drive  the  Portu- 
gueae  out  of  Angola?  On  the  basis  of 
what  we  have  done  in  the  pckst.  that  is 
entirely  possible.  Day  by  day.  its  poli- 
cies and  purposes  grow  more  perilous 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 


If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  continue. 
we  muat  insist  that  it  become  a  respon- 
sible body.  It  must  not  be  an  agency 
which  has  one  staikdard  for  Russian  and 
Red  Chinese  oolonialiam,  and  another 
for  colonialism  involving  the  Western 
European  countries.  Other  countries 
must  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  costs. 
But  there  are  no  signs  that  the  Uriited 
Nations  will  becorrve  such  an  institution. 
It  is  rapidly  on  the  way  to  beconung  a 
liability  to  the  United  Stalts.  if  it  is  not 
already  a  liability— and  a  big  one.  at 
that. 

It  is  time  this  country  regaiiied  its 
sanity.  A  policy  of  antic oloruali&m.  if 
followed  with  commonsense.  is  a  good 
one.  We  should  give  the  new  states  all 
the  help  possible.  In  turn.^.they  should 
recognize  their  responsibilities,  their  de- 
pendence on  Western  technical  skills, 
education,  and  financing. 

There  are  simply  too  many  people  In 
this  world  who  think  in  terms  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship 
and  autonomy,  and  not  in  terms  of  the 
responsibility  that  Ls  a  concomitant  of 
scIf-ROvernment. 

Ventures  such  as  the  United  Nations 
has  undertaken  in  the  Belgian  Congo  are 
in  advised  and.  if  repeated,  will  destroy 
the  U.N.  completely.  What  do  we  have 
now  that  Adoula  Is  temporarily  in  the 
ascendancy  in  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try? Have  we  achieved  victory,  or  do  we 
have  a  heavy  burden  on  our  hands'*  Let 
me  quote  from  an  article  by  Albert  J 
Meyers  in  the  U  S  News  of  February  26, 
19fl2; 

Tliere  are  other  elgna  of  the  Cungo'g  in- 
ability to  function  as  a  going  concern  One 
of  the  main  highway  br!dgr«  fn  town  has 
been  ut  of  service  siace  la.it  April  when  It 
was  damaged  by  fltxxiwaler.  No  one  »*rni.s 
able  to  repair  it. 

Away  from  the  eltiea,  there  l»  an  almo«t 
complete  lack  of  security  in  the  interior. 
BaiKla  of  Congolem  "■oJdlera"— who  actually 
•ra  no  more  Xtimn  Irrcaponalble  thuga— roam 
the  countryalde  at  will,  pillaging,  dcauoylag. 
killing 

After  almost  2  years  of  Independence,  the 
Congo  still  Is  a  place  of  violence  and  slaugh- 
ter where  no  mans  life  Is  worth  much  By 
TJow,  the  murder  and  mutilation  of  prieata, 
the  r«p«  of  nuns  and  other  fornna  ot  brutality 
aecm  almost  commonplace  after  innumerable 
vtalta  to  the  Congo  It's  gotten  so  nothlztg 
really  aurprlaea  me  anyin<ore. 

Who's  ahead?  The  Congo  crisis  sUll  la 
a  thing  of  major  Importance  to  the  United 
States  and  the  West  A  monumental  strug- 
gle between  the  United  States  and  Ruaala  is 
taking  place  here  even  though,  at  least  on 
the  aurfacfc.  the  United  States  appcan  to  be 
well  ahead. 

OactaUy.  the  United  NaUona  controla  the 
Congo  But,  actually,  it  doea  so  only  alter 
a  fashion  It  Is  bogged  down  by  the  ob- 
stacles placed  In  Ita  way  by  Afro- Asian  and 
Communists  at  UN  headquarters  In  New 
York  Here  In  the  field,  the  UN  seema  un- 
able to  make  real  decisions  that  are  neceasary 
to  get  things  done  The  UN  undoubtedly 
has  forestalled  complete  chaos,  and  probably 
kept  a  hot  war  from  breaking  out  But  It 
has  not  been  able  to  solve  the  Congo's  baste 
problems 

At  stake  Is  control  of  the  Congo  by  either 
Bast  or  West,  since  the  UN  cant  do  It.  and 
the  Congolese  control  nothing 

Right  now.  the  United  States  Is  In  and  the 
Ruaalana  are  out.  But  the  West-leaning 
government  of  Premier  Cyrille  Adoula  has 
to  solve  many  problems  In  order  to  survive. 


I  do  not  agree  at  aU  with  all  the 
annffwmrnt  made  by  this  diaUngiilshed 
journalist,  but  it  points  out  that  even  an 
objective  analyst,  one  who  la  not  a  parti- 
san like  myself  regarding  tbe  UK.  notes 
that  we  do  not  really  have  a  substantial 
upper  hand  in  the  Congo. 

We  should  recognize,  at  tbe  same  time, 
that  it  will  be  a  long  while  Indeed  before 
many  of  these  new  African  nations  be- 
come a  real  factor  in  the  world  power 
struggle  A  vote  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  UJ4.  does  not  make  Chad. 
Dahomey.  Gabon.  Somaha.  Mauritania, 
and  so  forth  strong  countries.  Our 
mouthing  that  we  must  help  the  African 
countries  because  they  are  uncooomitted, 
our  frenzied  preoccupation  with  victory 
at  the  U2^ ,  represents  schisophrenla. 
self -hypnosis.  Slogans  and  idealistic 
words  do  not  conquer  problems. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  talking  about 
achieving  a  rapprochement  with  the 
European  Common  Market  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  ourselves  against  the 
common  enemy.  On  the  other,  we  are 
conducting  ourselves  at  the  UJi.  in  a 
fashion  which  would  indicate  that  we 
want  to  sever  our  European  connections, 
to  destroy  NATO,  and  to  hazard  our  na- 
tional destiny  on  winning  and  holding 
African  and  Asian  nations,  whose  favor 
is  fickle,  and  whose  allegiance  could 
mean  very  little  after  all. 

Let  us  then  reappraise  our  United  Na- 
tions policies.  We  must  not  allow  it  to 
dictate  our  foreign  policy.  The  responsi- 
bility for  free  world  leadership  is  ours 
We  should  not  abdicate  that  leadership. 
Let  us  keep  before  us  at  all  times  thr 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  its  citiseoa.  Let  us  be 
mindful  of  the  aspirations  for  freedom 
by  peoples  everywhere.  For  If  we  fall 
the  era  of  freedom  is  over,  and  a  lont 
era   of   human  slavery   wdl   begin. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  those 
of  us  who  have  listened  realise,  there  is 
one  certain  prediction  we  can  make 
about  an  institution  socta  as  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  is.  it  la  always  going  to 
be  in  serious  diflBculty. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  these  past 
few  da>-s  relates  to  its  financed  difficulty. 
and  I  hope  the  discussions  and  our  ulti- 
mate action  will  not  serre  tbe  cause  of 
those  who  would  view  the  demise  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  happy  day. 

We  will  always  have  those  who  scoff 
at  the  concept  of  international  rule  of 
law  and  do  their  best  to  snarl  Amerkan 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nationa 
There  Is  little  hope  that  these  isola- 
tionist tigers  will  ever  change  their 
stripes.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
do  not  represent  the  most  inmiediate 
danger  to  the  United  Nations  today. 

What  worries  me  more  is  the  discour- 
agement and  apathy  sunong  those  who 
once  could  be  counted  upon  as  United 
Nations  supporters. 

Certainly,  all  of  us  feel  disappoint- 
ments at  times  at  the  way  things  some- 
times go.  but  one  who  asserts  he  Ls  now 
totally  discouraged  must  have  started 
out  with  an  exaggerated  notion  of  what 
the  United  Nations  reasonably  could  be 
expected  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  the  achievements,  the 
successes   won  by   the   United  Nations, 


ought  to  tie  man  generally  reeognised; 
and  I  would  kidude  Korea  aaoiig  then. 
and  would  add  the  Congo  ami  points 

intermediate. 

In  these  areas  it  is  my  feeling  that  tbe 
United  Nations  has  thwarted  Soviet  am- 
bitions. For  Soviet  Russia  to  want  to 
t  ender  the  United  Nations  impotent  or 
to  destroy  it  can  be  understod.  But  this 
country  and  others  in  the  field  should  re- 
.si.st  this  Soviet  purpose  by  every  means. 

Of  course,  things  do  not  always  go  our 
uay   in  the  United  Nations.    We  vote 

yea,"  and  other  nations  vote  "nay." 
We  "go."  and  they  will  not  "go."  It  is 
just  part  of  the  frustration  that  when 
man  steps  toward  the  moon,  it  is  ft  Rus- 
sian man  first 

We  have  plenty  of  trouble  Just  recon- 
ciling our  own  national  Interests  and 
convictions  with  those  of  our  allies. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  problem  of  cop- 
ing with  Soviet  maneuvers  In  the  United 
Nations,  for  some  people  it  seems  Just 
too  much 

But  Soviet  power,  symbolized  in  the 
United  Nations  by  its  veto,  would  be  a 
threat  to  us  whether  there  was  a  United 
Nations  or  not  To  confront  that  power 
in  the  form  of  a  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  is  better  than  to  meet  It  in  the 
shape  of  a  Jet  in  the  Conga  This  may 
oversimplify  a  difficult  problem,  but  to 
me  the  point  is  basic  and  it  suggests  no 
course  for  us  otiier  than  the  fullest 
response  to  the  piesent  United  Nations 
need. 

Again,  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  try  to 
rule  or  to  ruin  the  United  Nations  makes 
sense.  It  would  gain  from  civil  wars  in 
areas  like  the  Congo  or  the  Middle  East 
or  Korea.  But  neither  the  death  of 
the  United  Natior.s  nor  the  division  of 
the  Congo  into  small  warring  states 
would  serve  United  States  policy  or  the 
cause  of  world  p<;ace.  Failure  on  our 
part  to  refuse  financial  help  to  the 
United  Nations  niw  or  to  conxlltlon  it 
in  such  a  fashion  u  to  make  It  unwork- 
able or  needlessly  cumbersome  would  be 
inexcusably  shortsighted.  History's  ver- 
dict would  be  veiy  harsh  If  this  were 
our  course.  For  this  reason,  among 
others.  I  hope  we  shall  promptly  enact 
a  measure  which  does  reflect  our  imder- 
standing  of  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  live  and  the  need  to  maintain  an 
effective  organization  of  the  nations  tn 
our  most  important  assignment,  tbe 
preservation  of  peivoe. 

Mr.  President,  1  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESnJINO  OFFICER.  "Hje 
clfrk  will  call  the  }x>H. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  eall 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiai  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  witti. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
ti<Mi.  it  is  so  orderetl. 

TTWAWntOTTS-CCWatMT    AGREEMKWT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous -consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 


Itr.  MANSnELD.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  I  have  tried  to  clear 
this  iiropasal  with  every  Senator  who  is 
vitally  interested  or  who  will  be  in  the 
chamber  mhtea  the  request  is  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
be  llmtted  to  S  houn  on  amendments  to 
the  pending  pr(H>osal:  that  8  hours  be 
allocated  to  the  Russell  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute;  and  that  6 
hours  be  allocated  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fiom  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  should  Uke  to  ask  a 
question. 

lYie  Senator  used  the  word  "proposal." 
Tlie  "proposal"  is  an  amendment  oflTered 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  which  is  before  the  Senate;  and 
the  "substituto"  is  the  amendment  in 
tbe  nature  of  a  substitute  o£Fered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgia.  Will  the  Senator 
define,  therefore,  so  tJiat  it  may  be  clear 
what  he  means,  the  word  "proposal"? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  "proposal"  is 
the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  bill, 
S.  2768.  to  authorise  the  purchase  of 
United  Nations  bonds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  we  correctly  under- 
stand that  if  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to — and  I  certainly  favor 
the  unanimous -consent  request — there 
win  be  6  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill;  2 
hours  of  debate  on  every  amendment  to 
the  bill,  including  the  Mansfield -Dirk- 
sen  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute; and  3  hours  debate  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RtrssKLL]? 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  that  is 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  The 
Senator  has  defined  "proposal"  to  be  the 
D&rksen-Mansfield  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  Therefore,  the 
Senator  may  have  In  mind  some  other 
arrangement. 

If  I  may  repeat,  the  imanimous -con- 
sent request  would  provide,  as  I  imder- 
stand.  6  hours  on  the  bill — not  on  the 

"proposal"  but  on  the  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Two  hours  on  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  or  on  any  other  amend- 
ment either  on  the  desk  or  which  may 
be  offered,  the  tisie  to  be  divided  in  the 
usual  manner;  and  3  hours  on  the 
Russell  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  Is  that  a  correct  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 
TTie  limitation  would  begin,  if  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  Is  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  tomorrow. 

The  PRESHnNG  OFFICER  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  tbe  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous^consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

TTHANTUOTrS-DOXSENT    ACBEEMEirr 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Thursday, 
April  5.  1962,   at  the  conclusion  ol  routine 


mtmlng  businaM,  durtng  ttkt  further  con- 
Blderatloa  of  tbe  WU  <e.  TIM)  to  prooMte 
the  foreign  policy  of  «Im  UafttM  States  by 
autborlEtng  the  purrh—  of  Daltod  Katlons 
bonds  and  the  apfvoprtatlon  at  fonda  there- 
for, debate  on  the  pending  mbatltute  pro- 
poKsd  by  Ut.  Bossbx  (S-27— B)  be 
limited  to  8  houra,  and  that  debate  on  any 
other  amenitanent  or  subEtttote.  motion,  or 
appeal,  ekoept  a  motion  to  lay  on  tbe  Uble, 
shaU  be  limited  to  2  houra,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  eTent  the  ma- 
jority leader  le  In  favor  of  any  auch  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mlnwity 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 
Prtmided  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  rcEpectlvely,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders :  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  Said  bill,  allot  addlUonal  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PrMldent,  it  is 
understood  that  the  time  limitation  will 
begin  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  tomorrow. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
time  limitation  will  begin  at  tbe  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
night, it  stand  In  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti<m,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAVING  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
PEACE  RC^jE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  there  is 
a  most  timely  and  excellent  editorial  In 
stipport  of  the  United  NatiMis  financing 
measure  vrtlich  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  believe  this  editorial  cites  more 
cogently  and  concisely  the  case  for  the 
pending  proposal  than  any  argument 
heard  today.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tbe  editn-ial  be 
IMlnted  in  the  Iteooao  at  this  pcdnt. 

T^iere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saving  the  U.N.'8  Pkack  Bole 

The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  today  on 
the  U.N.  bond  measure  that  win  go  far  to 
determine  tbe  future  role  of  both  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  8tatH  In  world  af- 
fatn.  Tlie  measure  wouM  eoapower  Preei- 
dont  Kennedy  to  rutue  the  Untied  Nations 
from  flnaTtrtal  bankruptcy. 

The  bond  Issue,  to  whieb  11  other  nations 
have  aireBdy  Bubsczlbed  more  than  Seo  mil- 
lion, Is  neoaaaary  to  oorar  <MM«b  Incurred 
for  military  operatkma  la  ttM  Middle  Bast 
and  the  Congo.  Ita  enooeaa  stm  depends  on 
congraBslanal  action,  whMi  wffl  also  decide 
whether  the  United  Nations  can  continue  to 
act  as  an  executlT«  peace  cnfaroMneat  agency 
or  whether  It  must  shriidc  to  a  mere  debating 
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society.  a»  the  Ru«sl«n«  desire.  Congres- 
sional repudiation  of  the  project  would  be  a 
major  blow  to  ttoe  prestige  not  only  of  the 
United  Nations  but  also  of  the  United  States, 
thrusting  additional  burdens  for  free  world 
defense  upon  us. 

Despite  all  this,  the  measure  faces  a  battle 
In  the  Senate  because  many  Republicans  re- 
fuse to  follow  their  own  leadership:  and  the 
action  of  the  House  Is  unpredictable.  This 
opposition  can  be  explained  only  by  a  strange 
blindness  both  to  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  bond  plan  and  to  the  role  of  the  United 
NaUons  Itself.  It  la  true  that  the  deficits 
are  due  to  the  refusal  or  failure  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  members  to  pay  their  spe- 
cial assessments  for  the  military  operations 
The  question  of  their  obligation  to  do  so  Is 
now  before  the  World  Court.  Meanwhile, 
the  deficits  must  be  met.  The  Republicans 
propo^<!  to  meet  them  by  a  3-year  loan;  but 
since  -he  United  Nations  could  not  possibly 
repay  such  a  sum  in  so  short  a  time  it  would 
still  be  bankrupt  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
But  the  bonds  would  be  repaid  from  the 
regular  budget  to  which  all  members  must 
contribute  their  allotted  share  or  lose  their 
vote  and  possibly  their  membership 

Behind  the  financial  argument  is  a  deeper 
feeling,  akin  to  a  new  nationalism  and  Isola- 
tionism and  found  in  both  parties,  which 
looks  askance  at  the  United  Nations  and 
would  disentangle  the  United  States  from 
it.  Yet  the  UJN.  has  made  possible  the  more 
or  less  peaceful  liquidation  of  the  Western 
colonial  empires  and  it  has  also  kept  the 
big  power  blocs  apart  and  thus  helped  avert 
another  world  war  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  United  Nations,  American  trtx)ps  might 
now  be  fighting  Soviet  bloc  troops  in  the 
Congo  A  United  Nations  ccjllapse  as  a 
peace  enforcement  agency  or  a  retrenchment 
In  American  support  for  it  could  still  bring 
this  about  These  are  the  practical  consid- 
erations— as  distinct  from  the  groundless 
(ears — that  the  Senate  and  House  will  have 
to  keep  in  mind  when  voting  on  this  crucial 
measure. 


BROADCAST    ON    UNITED    NATIONS 
BY    PAULINE    FREDERICK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  a  broadcast  over  the  NBC  Network  en- 
titled "Emphasis:  United  Nations,"  by 
Pauline  Frederick. 

Pauline  Frederick  is  a  very  able  and 
skilled  commentator,  and  specializes  In 
commentary  on  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  broadcast  made  on  March 
9  relates  to  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization pledge  of  loyalty,  as  well  as  to 
the  high  caliber  of  the  employees  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  wrote  to  Pauline  Frederick  March  9. 
and  I  complimented  her  on  the  fine 
broadcast  she  had  presented  that  day. 
V  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  broadcast  and  my  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rkord  at  thi.s  point. 

There  being   no   objection,   the  tran- 
script   and    letter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.s: 
Emphasis:   UNrns   Nations 

This  is  Pauline  Frederick 

Walk  Into  the  tall  glass  house  here  on  the 
East  River — the  Secretariat — at  night,  or  on 
a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday,  and  people 
are  always  working.  Someone  Ls  doing  re- 
search, someone  is  adding  figures,  someone 
Is  writing,  many  are  getting  caught  up  with 
details  they  never  find  time  for  in  a  40-hour 
week.  And,  of  course,  the  Secretary -General 
and  his  top  advisors  usually  put  in  a  lot  of 
overtime 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  levels  of  Jobs  are 
represented  by  the  extra-hour  workers,  and 
most  of  them  toll  voluntarily      Not  only  are 


they  not  drawing  double-time,  or  golden- 
time  pay,  but  they  are  throwing  the  exUa 
work  Into  the  hopper  free 

Most  other  places  on  this  Island  of  Man- 
hattan, bosses  grumble  about  secretaries  ar- 
riving Just  In  time  for  the  coffee-break  and 
quitting  on  the  dot  of  five 

No  doubt  some  of  these  reports  on  the 
working  habits  of  New  Yorkers  are  exag- 
gerated But  It  Is  true  that  In  most  of  Man- 
hattan, after  six  In  the  evening  and  on  week- 
ends and  holidays,  office  buildings  are  as 
empty  as  haunted  houses 

But  transfer  some  of  these  late-to-the- 
offlce,  early-to-come  home  executives  and 
employees,  to  Jobs  at  the  United  Nations  and 
drones  probably  would  be  transferred  to 
beavers  The  lights  are  never  out  In  the  glass 
house 

In  the  caf«%eria  one  late  evening  I  won- 
dt-red,  ■Why"  aloud  A  ma:,  from  the 
Netherlands  sitting  opposite,  answered  "I 
suppose  you  Americans  would  .say  corny.' 
but  working  at  the  U  N  Is  more  than  a  Joh 
It  gives  purpose  and  reason  for  existence." 
Who  are  these  people  who  constitute  the 
permanent  work  force  of  the  UN''  In  the 
first  2  years  the  overwhelminn;  majority  was 
Americans  There  was  an  understandable 
obJectlon--a  cry  of  unfair  representation,  so 
in  1947  the  Assembly  adopted  a  plan  of  re- 
cruitment to  Improve  the  kre^graphlral  dl.s- 
tribiition  of  the  staff  Working  now  at  the 
.Secretariat  here  In  New  York  there  are  :}  2'26 
persons  fr^m  some  85  countries  These  do 
not  Include  more  than  '2.000  U  N  employees 
abroad 

Members  of  the  orKiinization  pledge  loy- 
.Uty  to  the  U  N  and  are  not  permitted  t<j 
receive  instructions  from  member  govern- 
ments This  Injunction  Is  observed  more 
m  the  briach  by  the  Communl.sts  who  al- 
wavs   remain   Communists 

Each  employee  received  a  i?uide  for  a 
.standard  of  condvict  which.  amon«  other 
things,  lists  service  to  the  broad  Ideals  of 
peace,  economic  and  social  progress,  and  the 
promotion  of  c<Kiperatlve  and  Inendly  rela- 
tions  among   nations  of   the    world 

There  is  one  particularly  strict  rule  .Staff 
members  may  not  accept  "any  honors,  dec- 
oratlr)n  irift.s  'ir  marks  of  favor  from  any 
i^overnment  or  from  any  other  source  ex- 
ternal to  the  OrKianlzatifin    " 

The  code  book  concludes  Integrity,  In- 
ternational loyalty,  independence  and  im- 
partiality, and  the  subordination  of  private 
interests  of  the  Organization  are  dally  re- 
ciulrements  ' 

In  other  words  those  who  work  for  'he 
United  Nations  are  ex}>ected  t<i  be  true  Inter- 
national civil  servants. 


Mar<h  9    1962 
Pauline  PRXDEaicK. 
NBC  Seu3. 
New  York.  NY 

Dear  Mi.ss  PREorRK  k  Klrst  of  all  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
the  wonderful  reporting  that  you  do  on 
United  Nations  activities  All  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  U  N  are  indebted  to 
vou  for  your  objective  and  responsible  re- 
port.« 

Second.  I  would  like  to  have  you  send 
me  a  copy  of  your  news  broadcast  for  the 
morning  of  March  9  where  you  spoke  of  the 
dedication  of  the  U  N  employees  You  may 
recall  you  emphasi/.ed  how  many  hours  these 
employees  worked,  and  you  also  called  t(j  our 
attention  the  code  of  conduct  which  is  re- 
quired of  the  UN    employees. 

Again  my  thanks 
Sincerely, 

HrsERT  H    Ht'mphrey 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  Pauline  Frederick  and 
NBC  for  the  excellent  coverage  of 
United  Nations  activities  over  that  net- 
work. 


PROGRESS  IN  POLAND  ON  USE  OP 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  FOR  MEDI- 
CAL  RESEARCH  BUT  DELAYS 
ELSEWHEIRE 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have 
noted  the  agreement  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  Poland  for  the  use  of  $2 
million  in  Polish  zlotys  for  the  support  of 
cooperative  medical  research  and  medi- 
cal information  projects. 

This  agreement  represents  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  long  history  for  the 
use  of  the.sc  so-called  soft  currencies  for 
a  variety  of  constructive  purposes 
abroad. 

It  was  just  4  years  ago.  Ml  February 
19,  1958,  that  I  first  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  480  to  permit  the  use 
of  American-owned  foreign  currencies 
for  the  support  of  scientific  research 
overseas 

The  need  for  such  use  had  become  in- 
cteasinply  evident  in  the  course  of  my 
work  as  chairman  of  a  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organi- 
zations 

On  June  30,  1958,  Congress  approved 
Public  Law  85-477,  setting  up  section 
104' k I  to  Public  Law  480.  This  pro- 
vi.sion  authorized  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
Stales  to  support  scientific  research — as 
well  as  scientific  information  activities 
abroad. 

It  was  not  until  the  1961  and  1962 
fiscal  years  that  Congress  actually  ap- 
propriated funds  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  currencies  for  this 
purpo.se. 

During  these  2  years,  progress  has  still 
been  relatively  slow.  The  new  United 
States-PolLsh  agreement  represents. 
thrri'fori'.  a  considerable  advance. 

As  a  New  York  Times  article  of  Mon- 
day, April  2.  stated,  the  negotiation  of 
the  agreement  with  Poland  has  required 
patience,  understanding,  and  skill.  I 
commend  t>oth  the  American  and  the 
Polish  authorities  who  have  devoted 
themselves  so  fruitfully  to  this  task. 
sU)W   progress  on   ovceall  pbockam 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  $1.6  million 
previously  agreed  upon  for  other  proj- 
ects elsewhere,  important  work  is  under- 
way The  epidemiology  of  malnutrition 
is  beinK  studied  in  Pakistan ;  problems  of 
hypertension  in  Israel;  research  on 
vegetable  protein  supplements  against 
malnutrition  in  India;  metabolic  studies 
on  anemia  in  Egypt;  botanical -type 
.studies  for  pharmaceutical  research  in 
Brazil. 

In  addition,  since  January,  funds  have 
b<-en  obligated  for  exceedingly  important 
field  trials  of  vaccine  against  cholera 
under  the  auspices  of  the  SEATO  Chol- 
era Research  Laboratory  in  Dacca. 
Pakistan. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  so  little 
u.se,  relatively  speaking,  has  thus  far 
been  made  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Humphrey  amendment. 

I  .suRtcest  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  U  S  Public  Health  Service. 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
r.i'Krimrnt   of   Defense,   and   all   other 


departmeate  er\M*tod  in  medkal  re- 
search and  aeteotific  reaeueb  d»t 
be  a  veU-bAlAaee>i  iptosram  o< 
usiiic  the  aolt  carreneies  avaitebla. 
Ttkose  currencies  loae  ttteir  Tmlite  lander 
inAaikxi  unleaa  ttiey  are  put  to  watk. 
P  or  the  life  of  dm;  I  caaaot  understand 
why  we  take  pride  in  hoardint  tlkoee  for- 
eign currenclee  oiUy  to  find  out  a  yeta 
later  that  Inflation  has  deatrayed  any- 
\^  here  from  itobO  petvent  ol  ttieir  taiue. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  he  better 
ofT  to  put  them  to  work. 

Here,  we  see  that  J%  years  after  an 
amendment  reacbiHl  the  statute  bocriu.  a 
mere  trickle  ol  tuodm  is  betns  used.  It 
constate  of  $1j6  million  prewitaualj,  sap- 
pVefneoted  now  by  il.2  miHtan  for  IfflH 
projecte  in  Polanci— and  by  $8Mj00f  lor 
Bureau  of  State  iierricee  and  Itetional 
Library  of  Medidiie  prajeete  in  Poland. 

Yet,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  these  foreign 
currencies  have  been  sitting  and  have 
been  subject  to  erosion  by  inflation. 

The  delay  is  not  due.  by  and  larse,  to 
medical  sclentista. 

On  the  contrary.  American  and  f oreisn 
scientists  have  invarlahly  been  enthusi- 
astic on  behalf  of  carrying  oat  section 
I04(k).  Resrettaiily,  however,  in  many 
of  the  developins  eoimtrles.  the  Minia- 
tries  of  Finance  have  been  reluctant  to 
r>ermit  use  of  soft  cuirencies  for  other 
than  major  eoonomic  vrotecta^-im  con- 
trast to  use  for  aieial,  health,  and  re- 
lated projects. 

Inrariably.  when  a  Ministry  of  Health 
has  proposed  a  partteular  medical  prol- 
eci  in  partnerahip  with  the  United 
States,  the  former  has  been  delayed  or 
turned  down  by  I'reasury-tarpe  author- 
ities in  foreign  countries. 

Heart,  in  our  own  ooantry.  tbt  JIM.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  iMt  always  been 
sympathetic  to  fulleot  use  of  section 
I04(k):  nor,  in  aU  fraakneaB,  has  the 
Congress. 

Wliat  is  in  my  Judsment  an  unneces- 
sary restriction  was  «*qp"f**  when  Gcm- 
aress  required  speciOe  appropriations  for 
individual  acency  reqMeots  for  foretgn 
currencies. 

Tboee  are  currencies  that  we  already 
have,  currencies  that  have  accrued  to  us 
because  of  the  sale  of  surplus  acricul- 
tural  ooramoditiea. 

Meanwhile,  howerer.  in  the  executive 
branch,  while  NIH  programed  $».19  mil- 
lion in  the  IMl  and  1M2  fiscal  yean,  it 
actually  processed  only  $l.t  million. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  1M3  HEW 
appropriation  bill,  the  administraiion 
requested  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
$6.2  nUlUon  less  than  the  $9  million 
which  Congress  appropriated  last  year. 
PMSOUBS  nr  BEvnas 

In  other  words,  only  $2.8  milHon  b  ap- 
propriated in  the  blB  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

This,  I  say  in  all  frankness,  is  not 
progress. 

In  other  words,  nearly  $2,800,006  Is 
appropriated  in  the  Mil  now  pendinf  be- 
fore the  Senate  ApproprtatioRB  Ooramtt- 
tee.  ThiB.  I  say  in  all  frankness,  is  not 
progresB.  It  is  not  even  smart.  FranUy, 
I  think  it  Indieates  a  kind  of  economic 
I  etrogression.    It  is  ptwsress  in  reverse. 


It  is  colnc  haokwavd  as  recards  seetion 
IMCk) . 

I^  me  make  dear  that  the  money  is 
thcML  The  question  of  appnvriation  to 
nothiac  but  a  hookfceea^inc  arrancement. 
It  merely  keeps  someone  busy  purchas- 
Inc  apen  when  he  might  be  a  great  deal 
better  off  if  the  a»tt>nritif«  got  bivy  and 
spent  the  money  before  it  was  eroded 
away  bw  iniSation.  Ihe  money  is  there. 
It  is  In  the  aoeount  of  the  U^.  Govern- 
ment, and  will  only  be  wasted  away  by 
delay,  lack  of  planning,  and  a  lack  of 
a  sense  of  urgency. 

NIH  to  now  restndyioc  the  whole  pro- 
gram, I  understand,  in  the  light  of  the 
scientiflc  and  admioiatraUve  probtoas 
which  have  been  eneountered. 

It  to  my  personal  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  vast  erpanstoa  in  the  use  of  these 
foreifn  currencies  for  international 
heiUth  activitiee.  Thto  will  require  the 
most  sympathetic  understanding  within 
the  legislative  branch,  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  in  the  United  States,  and 
within  the  recipient  foreign  countries. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  we  must 
negotiate  with  each  foreign  country.  It 
is  perf  ectiy  understandable  that  the  min- 
istry of  pubUc  works  in  aforeign  country 
would  like  to  get  available  foreign  cur- 
rency for  a  new  road.  Anyone  who  has 
visited  foreign  countries  knows  full  well 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  to  the 
health  problem.  Some  of  those  curren- 
cies could  be  used  very  well  to  combat 
disease.  For  example,  in  India  they 
could  be  used  to  combat  clxriera.  They 
could  l>e  used  in  many  parts  of  Africa 
for  a  pure  water  supply.  People  in  those 
governments  would  sometimes  like  to  get 
the  currencies  for  their  particular  prob- 
lems. The  trouble  with  the  requests  of 
the  medical  aothorlties  and  the  ministry 
of  health  in  those  countries  to  that  they 
generally  end  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
priority  totem  pole.  I  hope  the  authori- 
ties will  get  buay  and  give  the  ixoblem 
more  attention. 

The  United  States-Poliah  agreement 
is  an  important  step  forward. 

It  to  the  type  of  step  whidi  I  envi- 
sioned In  IBM. 

It  to  the  type  of  action  which  scien- 
tists tfaroogboat  Western  Europe  enthu- 
siastically praised  when  I  met  with  WHO 
aothoritlea  in  Geneva  axul  later  with  ex- 
perts in  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Finland.  Norway,  and  etoewhere. 

I  aA  onanlmoas  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  New  York  Times  article  be  printed 
at  thto  point  In  the  Rxcoav. 

"Hjere  being  no  o>bjection,  the  article 
was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  feUows: 

AmsiCANs  To  Rklp  Polhs  ih  Scunc* 
RzsxABCH  Pact 

(By  relix  Belatr,  Jr.) 

Washtncton,  April  1.— The  United  States 
will  flnsnee  a  $2  million  netHcal  research 
program  by  PdUh  and  Amerlcmn  sclentlsU 
under  a  reocatty  stgaed  agreemesit  wlUi  tbe 
PoUita  Oovananant. 

Tteia.  tiM  tixmt  audi  undertaJOng  with  an 
Iran  Curtain  «aiuitry,  caUa  (or  oollaboratton 
by  raaearch  aclantlsta  at  both  countries  on  10 
laboratory  projecta.  These  range  from  the 
functional  organization  of  the  brain  to  the 
cansea  of  prenatal  malformation  In  children. 

The  agraanaeni  between  the  U.8.  Public 
Heaatb  Scrvloa  aad  Xbe  Health  and  Social 


Welfare  Ministry  of  PoOand  caoM  aftcv  near- 
ly a  year  of  .negotiating.  These  discussions 
survived  the  crUls  IncMent  to  construction 
of  tlie  Berlin  wall  and  a  deterlcBation  in  the 
political  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Most  of  the  research  work  will  l>e  done  in 
PoOand  by  Polish  scientists.  In  addition  to 
preparing  for  periodic  reports  on  resiilts.  the 
agreement  calls  for  visits  to  Poland  by  col- 
laborating scientists  of  the  National  InsU- 

tutes  of  HAn.lt.»i 


aicKKicam  to  viarr 

The  American  team  will  spend  about  a 
month  «acfa  year  wortclag  in  Poland  with 
seteeted  authorities  there  cheeking  their  pro- 
cedurea  and  results.  It  to  expected  that 
these  visits  will  be  returned  by  Polish  «x- 
perta,  who  will  do  laboratory  work  at  the 
National  teetltutes  at  Healtb  ta  Bettieada, 
MA. 

AU  10  research  projects  tavolve  proMenM 
in  wlU«9i  the  selentlsU  of  both  countries 
hare  an  Intense  nntual  Interest  and  in 
which  InreBtlgatlons  are  already  underway. 

For  the  United  States,  the  agreement  also 
helps  ease  an  acute  AorU^  of  quallfled 
research  scientists  as  weU  as  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  contract  for  •Ta/^irtg  laboratory 
work  at  bargain  prices.  All  the  Polish 
srlftntUts  assigned  to  the  pio^scts  were  well 
known  to  officials  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Institutes. 

Aside  from  any  '"'"'riiat*  results  of  the 
research,  Polish  science  Is  eipected  to  bene- 
fit from  exp^ience  gfilwwl  with  American 
equipment  and  terhnlqaea.  M^^^>Mll  re- 
search in  this  country  would  also  be  ex- 
pected to  benefit  from  Poland's  rich  beritage 
of  scientiflc  Inquiry.  In  most  of  the  labora- 
tory projects  covered  by  tbe  agveemect,  for 
Inatanoe.  investigators  La  tbe  two  countries 
have  been  seeking  slmiiar  objactlvaa  from 
different  approaches. 

A  possible  uniting  of  tbe  two  could  mean 
greater  progress  in  leas  time. 

A  tough-minded  Anaerloan  Ambaasador, 
Jacob  D.  Beam,  and  a  cbanoe  meeting  of  an 
American  and  Poliab  scleotlafc  w«re  instru- 
mftotfll  in  bringing  about  4^e  Joint  ruaeareh 
program. 

Ambaasador  Beam  negotiated  In  lOSO  an 
agreement  tat  the  use  of  U^-owned  eoua- 
terpart  funds  that  grow  out  of  tbe  "sale" 
to  Polacd  of  American  surplus  farm 
products.  The  local  ciurencles  accumulated 
In  this  way  are  available  for  a  variety  af 
purposes,  including  the  advancement  of 
science  In  the  country  purchasing  tbe  sur- 
plus products. 

Normally  funds  of  this  kind  are  not  re- 
paid to  the  DjS.  Treasury.  But  Ambaaaador 
Beam  had  inniudert  in  tba  PoUsb  agreement 
a  stipulation  that  any  counterpart  zlotys 
remaining  unspent  by  tbe  United  States 
after  10  yearn  bad  to  be  zeturned  to  this 
country  in  dollars.  In  this  respect  the  agree- 
ment is  tbe  only  one  ot  its  kind. 

When  Congress  autborlaad  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  to  use  •2,117.000  of  tbe  coun- 
terpart zlotys  in  Poland,  tbe  Warsaw  gov- 
ernment was  eager  to  cooperate  since  all  Its 
foreign  exchange  is  rationed  for  limited  es- 
sential pvu'chases. 

In  addition  to  their  traditional  pride  of 
scientific  achievement,  the  Polish  scientists 
are  expected  to  be  as  eager  as  the  Govern- 
ment to  show  reeulta  from  the  present  col- 
laboration. 

The  basis  for  such  cooperation  had  been 
laid  long  ago  by  the  effortB  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  tn  bringing  young  Poles  to 
this  country  for  training  In  American  lab- 
oratories. 

This  rappco-t  reached  up  to  the  iivstitu- 
tlonal  level  through  the  chance  meeting  here 
5  years  ago  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Roevold,  chief  of 
nettropsycholognr  at  tbe  National  Institutes, 
with  Dr.  Jerzy  Konorsky,  pmf— or  of  neuro- 
physiology to  tbe  Nenckl  Institute  d  Ex- 
perimental Bitdogy  In  Wi 
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Dr.  RosTold't  faculty  In  PolUh  led  to  a 
lively  eonvenatton  In  whlcb  It  waa  dlacov- 
ered  tbat  botb  man  were  working  on  the 
same  problem  but  from  different  approacbea. 
Both  wanted  to  know  why  animals  developed 
dennlte  behavior  pattema  following  minor 
alteration  of  the  brain  atructxire  or  changes 
In  the  composition  of  brain  cells. 

Dr  Konorsky  went  back  to  Poland,  but 
by  regular  correapondence  exchanged  theo- 
ries and  laboratory  resulU  with  Dr.  Roe  void 
The  latter  then  sent  Dr.  Uortlmer  M.  Mlsh- 
kln.  his  chlff  aid.  to  Warsaw  to  work  with 
I>r.  Konorsky.  The  basis  of  the  collaboration 
to  be  made  formal  later,  was  Ormly  estab- 
lished. 

But  It  took  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  Dr.  Richard  L.  Masland,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness,  who  headed  an  eight-member 
team  of  American  negotiators,  to  complete 
the  agreement.  This  was  made  with  the 
Polish  Ministry  of  Health  and  Its  advisory 
committee  of  31  Polish  scientists. 
raeriLK  stttst  obound 

Poland  Is  considered  especially  suitable  by 
Public  Health  ofHclals  for  conducting  the 
laboratory  Investigations.  Several  factors 
contributed  to  this  conclusion.  For  one  thing 
Poland  requires  that  an  autopsy  be  made 
after  every  death. 

For  another.  Poland,  for  reasons  not 
known,  has  the  world's  highest  Incidence  of 
stomach  cancer.  Thus.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  set  up  a  sound  cancer  registry  The 
autopsy  records  also  should  provide  accurate 
Information  about  diseases  of  the  blood 
vessels. 

One  5- year  project  will  Investigate  the 
"clinical  and  laboratory  characteristics  of 
muscle  disease."  Including  mlasthenta  gravis 
and  muscular  dlstrophy.  Another  authorizes 
"neuropathologlcal  studies  of  all  forms  of 
encephalltldea  in  Poland  " 

Through  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  an- 
other project  win  Investigate  brain  edema  or 
swelling  Induced  by  capillary  permeability. 
or  leakage  of  substances  through  blood  ves- 
sels supplying  the  brain. 

Isotopes  also  will  be  used  to  study  the 
frequency  and  duration  of  strokes,  with  a 
view  to  making  earlier  Identification  of  In- 
cipient strokes  and  opening  the  way  to 
therapy 

Another  cancer  study  will  concentrate  on 
test  tube  or  cultxtre  growth  of  cancerous 
body  tissue 

One  of  the  few  2 -year  projects  will  be 
devoted  to  hlstochemlcal  research  concern- 
ing   .rterles  of  the  Circle  of  Willis 

1  .lis  Involves  the  circular  bunch  of  arteries 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  still  mys- 
terious ways  In  which  It  provides  and  con- 
trols the  amount  of  noiu-lshment  for  the 
brain 

One  of  three  projects  for  which  cover- 
ing agreements  have  not  yet  been  signed  by 
the  Polish  authorities  concerns  that  coun- 
try's war-strtcken  water  supply  system  and 
the  Identification  and  control  of  chemical 
contaminants  of  the  atmosphere 

The  air  pollution  study  would  be  carried 
out  In  the  heavily  Industrialized  Krakow 
area  of  Poland 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  CONTRACT  IN 
THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently announced  agreement  on  an  em- 
ployment contract  in  the  steel  industry 
constitutes  a  noteworthy  example  of  ef- 
fective collective  bargaining  in  which 
public  opinion  strongly  influenced  the 
results  achieved.  This  agreement,  in- 
volving an  industry  so  basic  to  our  econ- 
omy, will  do  much  to  promote  orderly 


progress  in  economic  recovery  under 
conditions  of  price  stability.  All  who 
were  Involved  in  the  negotiations  merit 
commendation  for  demonstrated  eco- 
nomic statesmanship  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  role  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sUbilizatlon  of  steel  prices 
and  then  in  steel  wage  contract  negotia- 
tions was  most  significant.  In  my  view, 
the  action  taken  by  President  Kennedy 
in  these  regards  constitutes  one  of  his 
most  outstanding  performances  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Last  fall  President  Kennedy  invoked 
the  full  weight  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Presidency  in  an  effort  to  avert  a  widely 
heralded  general  increase  in  the  price 
of  steel.  An  automatic  wage  increase 
was  scheduled  under  an  existing  labor- 
management  contract.  The  fact  that 
this  increase  in  wage  cost  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  price  increase  repre- 
sented a  break  in  the  pattern  that  has 
generally  prevailed  in  recent  years 

The  degree  to  which  the  President" s  in- 
tervention may  have  influenced  the  steel 
companies  in  their  decision  can  not 
be  precisely  measured.  Unquestionably, 
however,  the  E*resident.  serving  as  the 
focal  point  for  an  expression  of  the  na- 
tional interest,  effectively  brought  to 
bear  upon  steel  company  officials  the 
concern  of  the  American  people  about 
another  inflationary  increase  in  the  price 
of  steel 

A  similar  objective  was  souKht  by  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 
who  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  August  last  year  the  adverse  im- 
pact upon  our  economy  which  would  be 
brouKht  about  by  another  increase  in 
the  price  of  steel  We  endeavored  to 
emphasize  that  the  public  interest — 
and  the  long-range  interests  of  both 
the  steel  industry  and  its  employees — 
would  be  best  served  by  a  hold-the-line 
policy  with  respect  to  steel  prices  and 
the  negotiation  of  noninflationary  labor- 
management  contracts 

When  the  President  appealed  to  steel 
industry  officials  last  fall,  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  ur^e  restraint  upon 
leaders  of  labor  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tract provisions  they  mlKht  seek  during 
negotiations  for  a  contract  to  replace  the 
one  expiring  on  June  30,  1962  The 
President  followed  through  on  this 
pledge  His  appeal,  both  to  labor  and  to 
management  last  winter  and.  particu- 
larly, his  intervention  to  bring  about 
initiation  of  negotiations  well  in  advance 
of  contract  expiration,  has  culminated 
in  agreement  upon  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  noninflationary  contract  a  full 
3  months  before  the  present  contract 
terminates 

I  repeat.  Mr  President,  that  President 
Kennedys  performance  in  this  matter 
has  been  outstanding  and  extremely 
effective  But  there  is,  of  course,  no 
guarantee  that  similar  efforts  on  his  part 
will  be  equally  effective  in  the  future 
The  prestige  of  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency is  tremendous.  However,  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  times  Presi- 
dential Influence,  otandlng  alone,  can 
with  equal  effect  be  used  to  resolve  a 
problem  that  is  recurring  in  nature.  We 
must  face  the  fact,  Mr    President,  that 


the  successful  conclusion  of  steel  nego- 
tiations this  spring  may  have  only  post- 
poned resolution  of  the  underlying  issue, 
for  the  urge  for  higher  profits  Is  ever 
with  us.  and  a  similar  crisis  over  steel 
wages — and  prices — comes  up  nearly 
every  year.  Each  time  the  outcome 
affects  the  entire  country. 

The  outcome  of  periodic  labor-man- 
agement negotiations  in  the  steel  indus- 
try affects  such  diverse  matters  as  the 
future  value  of  our  savings  and  invest- 
ments, the  price  of  a  new  car,  the  Interest 
rate  on  a  home  mortgage  and  the  flow  of 
gold  overseas.  Each  round  of  these 
negotiations  is  a  crucial  event  in  the 
battle  against  the  inflationary  spiral 
which  has  plag^ied  us  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  When  steelworkers  de- 
mand and  win  a  substantial  wage  in- 
crease this  is  generally  used  by  manage- 
ment to  justify  higher  steel  prices. 
When  stalemate  results  In  long  and 
costly  strikes,  the  effect  on  our  economy 
and  on  the  national  defense  effort  is  of 
serious  proportions. 

Consequently.  I  suggest  that  now  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  ground  rules  under  which  these 
recurring  negotiations  are  conducted  to 
determine  whether  some  improvement 
can  be  made  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr  President,  steel  is  the  basic  com- 
modity upon  which  most  of  our  industrial 
capability  depends  and  its  price  Is  a  bell- 
wether of  our  economy.  In  the  past  12 
years  there  have  been  11  Increases  in 
steel  prices  Their  effect  was  concretely 
demonstrated  in  a  study  made  in  1959  by 
E>r  Otto  Eckstein  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress.  This  analysis 
.showed  that  40  percent  of  the  rise  in  the 
wholesale  price  index  of  all  manufac- 
tured goods  from  1947  to  19M  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  steel  prices  rose 
faster  and  farther  than  all  other  com- 
modity prices. 

The  evil  consequences  of  inflation  are 
a  matter  of  public  concern  for  many  rea- 
sons Individuals — particularly  retired 
people — suffer  severe  hardship  as  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  savings  and 
perusions  shrinks.  When  every  dollar 
earned  buys  less  each  year,  the  pressure 
for  wage  increases  mounts,  in  Uirn  ag- 
gravating inflation.  Interest  rates  are 
pushed  up  and  small  businesses  have 
trouble  obtaining  loans  needed  for 
growth.  Furthermore,  inflation  seriously 
threatens  our  foreign  trade.  We  have 
not  yet  been  priced  out  of  many  foreign 
markets;  but  we  are  faced  with  the  need 
to  increase  our  exports,  and  that  is  hard- 
ly possible  if  our  commodity  prices  keep 
rising. 

Steel  is  one  of  several  large  American 
industries  dominated  by  a  Big  Three  or 
Big  Pour  on  one  side  and  a  powerful 
labor  organization  on  the  other.  In  such 
industries  prices  do  not  fluctuate  in  the 
classic  response  to  supply  and  demand. 
They  are  arrived  at  by  tacit  agreement 
among  the  industry's  leading  companies 
and  are  known  in  modern  economic  par- 
lance as  administered  prices. 

How  this  system  operates  in  the  steel 
industry  was  closely  studied  in  1957  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary.  At  the  edhduslon  of  an  ex- 
tensive Investigation,  the  committee 
urged  the  President  to  Issue  a  call  for 
voluntary  restraint  by  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

The  situation  at  the  time  was  critical: 
consumer  prices  had  risen  60  percoit 
since  World  War  tl,  industrial  produc- 
tion had  dropped  15  percent,  and  imem- 
ployment  had  risen  to  more  than  5 
million.  However,  President  Elsenhower 
declined  to  Intervene.  Rather,  he  chose 
to  heed  the  vocal  demand  that  the  Oov- 
prnment  should  keep  hands  off  and  let 
the  free  forces  of  the  marketplace  shape 
the  outcome.  In  September  1957  the 
index  of  finished  steel  prices  showed  an 
increase  of  nearly  $440  a  ton  over  June. 
Yet  in  this  same  period  the  demand  for 
steel  was  relatively  low  and  there  was 
much  unemployment  In  the  industry.  At 
that  time  and  in  subsequent  years  the 
industry  has  operated  at  far  less  than 
its  productive  capacity. 

Obviously  steel  prices  are  set,  not  by 
the  normal  equating  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, not  by  the  forces  of  a  free  com- 
petitive market,  but  by  the  leaders  of 
blR  steel.  There  has  not,  in  fact,  been 
any  real  price  competition  among  do- 
mestic steel  producers  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
The  Gary  dinners — at  which  price  agree- 
ments were  at  one  time  formally  an- 
nounced— are  no  longer  held.  But  an 
equally  effective  system  now  serves  to 
•  establish  base  prices  for  many  different 
categories  of  steel  such  as  cold  rolled 
sheets  or  hot  rolled  bars  with  agreed 
extras  "  for  differences  in  speciflcation 
within  each  category. 

A  rise  in  steel  prices  automatically 
triggers  markups  in  steel-using  com- 
modities and  also  creates  a  psychological 
climate  which  affects  prices  in  other  in- 
dustries. Similarly  the  outcome  of  wage 
negotiations  in  steel  sets  a  pattern  for 
other  fields.  Our  position  in  world 
markets  is  also  sharply  affected.  From 
1953  to  1958,  for  example,  our  share  of 
world  steel  exports  fell  from  18  percent 
to  12  percent;  during  this  period  our 
steel  expert  prices  rose  20  percent  more 
than  those  of  our  foreign  competitiors. 

The  traditional  economic  regulator  in 
a  free  market  economy  is  competitive 
pricing — a  regulator  not  now  operating 
in  many  industries,  of  which  steel  is  the 
most  important.  In  my  view  this  situ- 
ation is  bad  for  our  country's  economic 
health.  But  admittedly  it  is  not  an  easy 
problem  to  solve. 

One  remedy  would  be  to  restore  com- 
petition to  the  steel  industry  through  a 
more  vigorous  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  There  is  some  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  can — on  a 
long-range  basis — retain  the  high-pow- 
ered legal  staff  such  a  program  would 
involve.  Antitrust  action  can  be  help- 
ful, but  it  Is  not  a  complete  answer. 

In  addition,  students  of  management 
and  industrial  engineering  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  the  desirability  of  atom- 
izing an  industry  whose  very  bigness  has 
Important  advantages  of  efficiency  and 
productivity  If  they  can  be  exploited  in 
the  pubMc  interest.  In  any  case,  restor- 
ing competition  would  be  a  task  of  many 
years  which  would  afford  no  immediate 
relief. 


The  advantages  of  bigness  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  distinguished  economist. 
Gardiner  Means.  In  his  new  book,  "Pric- 
ing Power  and  the  Public  Interest."  But 
Mr.  if eans  also  shows,  by  analyzing  the 
testimony  In  the  1957  Senate  hearings, 
that  past  steel-pricing  policies  have  not 
been  In  the  public  Interest,  despite  the 
claims  of  Industry  leaders.  He  then 
recommends  a  far-reaching  and  novel 
program — ^the  creation  of  a  new  legal 
category  midway  between  the  monopoly 
industry  and  classical  free  enterprise. 
This  new  tjrpe  of  industry — of  which 
steel  is  a  prime  example — he  calls  a  col- 
lective enterprise.  He  proposes  an  in- 
centive plan  which  would  reward  both 
the  managers  and  workers  in  such  indus- 
tries for  responsible  behavior.  It  is 
based  on  a  system  of  bonus  payments 
earned  through  economically  sound  per- 
formance. In  effect  the  managers  of 
such  enterprises  would  become  trustees 
for  the  public  rather  than  for  their 
stockholders,  and  steel  prices  would  be 
determined  by  sound  economic  criteria 
rather  than  by  the  quest  for  immediate 
high  profits.  Mr.  Means  has  formulated 
in  detail  the  legislative  steps  needed  to 
put  his  proposal  into  effect.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenging concept  well  worthy  of  close 
study.  However,  he  concedes  that — even 
if  so  novel  an  idea  proved  acceptable — 
it  would  take  a  decade  or  more  to  put 
it  into  operation. 

Meanwhile,  I  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment— as  the  agent  of  our  whole  so- 
ciety— has  an  immediate  and  urgent  duty 
to  devise  machinery  which  will  serve  to 
keep  steel  prices  and  wages  within  rea- 
sonable limits. 

How  can  this  be  done? 

I  know  of  few  people  who  favor  a  sys- 
tem of  Government  price  and  wage  con- 
trols in  peacetime,  even  for  industries 
in  which  prices  are  now  set  by  the  arbi- 
trary decisions  of  their  leaders.  But  I 
believe  it  would  be  possible  to  use  the 
great  weight  of  public  opinion  to  prevent 
steel  prices  and  wages  from  getting  too 
far  out  of  line  with  prices  and  wages  in 
more  competitive  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. To  do  this  we  need  some  new  ma- 
chinery to  complement  strong  leadership 
by  the  President. 

The  goal  should  be  not  to  set  specific 
prices  and  wages,  but  to  break  up  the 
price-wage-cost  chain  reaction  in  which 
every  price  rise  is  used  to  justify  a  wage 
increase,  which  in  turn  is  foUowed  auto- 
matically by  yet  another  price  boost. 
The  need,  as  I  see  it,  is  for  a  two-way 
channel  of  communications  whereby  the 
public  can  be  adequately  informed  on 
all  aspects  of  prices,  wages,  and  profits; 
and  industry  and  labor  leaders,  in  turn, 
can  learn  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
judgment  of  the  public  on  price  and 
wage  policies.  Underpinning  such  a 
plan  must  be  the  Government's  deter- 
mination to  use  its  legal  powers  to  en- 
force and  implement  the  judgment  of 
society. 

At  present,  we  are  not  getting  in- 
formation which  is  too  helpful — or  even 
consistent  from  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment. Both  groups  "inform"  the  public 
by  flinging  wildly  contradictory  accusa- 
tions at  one  another.  During  the  1959 
steel  strike,  for  example,  management 
proclaimed  that  employment  costs  had 


risen,  since  1941,  almost  10  times  fast- 
er than  shipments  per  man-hour 
worked;  to  avoid  bankruptcy  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  raise  prices.  Labor 
flatly  asserted  the  opposite.  Since  1955, 
they  saids,  payroll  costs — ^for  all  em- 
ployees, not  Just  production  and  main- 
tenance workers— per  ton  of  steel  shipped 
rose  by  only  $9.31  a  ton.  Prices  per  ton 
rose  by  $34.18,  or  almost  four  times  as 
fast. 

Each  side  rushed  to  saddle  the  other 
with  responsibility  for  Inflation.  "It 
now  costs  you  $2.07  to  buy  what  a  dollar 
bought  in  1940,"  management  commis- 
erated at  the  time  of  the  strike,  adding 
that  "the  major  cause  of  this  infiation 
has  been  the  steady  rise  in  employment 
costs."  But  labor  maintained  that  the 
leaders  of  big  steel  could  keep  their  pace- 
making  prices  down  while  continuing  to 
take  home  more  money  than  the  aver- 
age man  dreams  of.  United  States  Steel, 
labor  argued,  could  have  cut  its  prices 
$18  per  ton  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959 
and  still  earned  a  net  profit — after 
taxes — "equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  return 
of  $6.8  percent  on  net  worth." 

Mr.  President,  making  it  possible, 
first,  for  the  public  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  steel  industry  and,  second,  for 
steel  employers  and  employees  to  know 
what  the  public  wants  done  about  it  is 
clearly  a  sizable  job.  It  could,  I  think, 
best  be  undertaken  by  a  quasi-public 
rather  than  a  Government  organization. 
Partisan  politics  would  thus  be  kept  out 
of  the  picture.  The  new  body  might  be 
called  a  National  Consumers  Advisory 
Board.  It  should  include  representatives 
of  the  press,  big  and  small  business, 
labor  organizations,  academic  institu- 
tions, religious  groups,  welfare  organiza- 
tions, service  organizations  and  the  likct 
It  should  be  a  permanent  organization, 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  permanent  staff  and  secretariat 
paid  from  Government  funds. 

Local  or  regional  problems  could  best 
be  considered  by  boards  also  set  up  at 
those  levels.  But  when  a  national  prob- 
lem arises,  such  as  the  price  of  steel  or 
the  wage  level  for  the  whole  industry, 
the  national  board  should  operate  with 
the  advice  of  local  and  regional  boards 
on  anticipated  local  effects  and  senti- 
ment. A  major  function  of  the  boards 
at  all  levels  would  be,  of  course,  to  dis- 
seminate their  views  and  findings  in 
order  4o  mobilize  public  support. 

Since  the  activities  of  the  national 
board  would  cut  across  many  deptart- 
mental  lines,  it  should  report  directly 
to  the  President.  Upon  its  recommen- 
dations the  President  might — as  he  did 
last  September — use  his  Influence  to  per- 
suade the  steel  companies  that  it  is  not 
in  the  national  interest  to  raise  steel 
prices.  Or  he  might  use  conclusions  of 
the  board  to  buttress  an  appeal  for  re- 
straint, such  as  he  urged  upon  labor 
leaders  this  year.  The  formal  support 
of  an  alerted  and  informed  public  would, 
I  believe,  do  much  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  such  efforts  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  public  opinion  not  backed 
up  by  the  power — or  the  likelihood — of 
action  might  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 
wage  and  price  line.  If  persuasion  fails, 
the  President  has  other  tools  available. 
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He  ha«  the  antitrust  laws.    He  may  rec- 
ommend leglalmtlve  action. 

But  we  wight  carefully  to  forge  and 
organize  an  additional  tool,  of  the  type 
I  have  deecribed,  which  would  enable 
the  E^realdent  to  maxlmlie  the  Influence 
of  public  opinion  which  has  jvist  been 
demonstrmted  to  be  an  effective  Instru- 
ment of  national  poUcy  In  labor-man - 
SLgement  rel*Uons.  Thus  we  may  avoid 
the  necessity — or  at  least  make  less  fre- 
quent the  need — for  more  direct  Govern - 
ment  action. 

The  process  here  outlined  Is  a  half- 
way   house,   between   price,    and    wage 
fixing  by  the  Government,  and  allowing 
industry  leaders  a  completely  free  hand. 
This  compromise  will  not  please  dev- 
otees of  the  free  market  visualized  by 
Adam  Smith.   But  in  fact  such  a  market 
does  not  exist.     We  have  long  had  a 
"mixed"  economy.    Government  regula- 
tion of  tariffs,  transportation,  and  utihty 
rates,  minimum -wage  laws,  and  farm- 
price  supports,  for  example,  already  in- 
terfere   with    a    so-called    free    market 
economy.     So  do  non-Government  ac- 
tions such  as  arbitrary  price  fixing  by 
industry    leaders.      Indeed,    there    has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  Western  World  when  the  so-called 
free  market  operated  as  visualized  by 
Adam  Smith.    There  have  always  been 
public      restraints — operating      through 
agencies    of    Government    as    well    as 
through    nongovernmental    agencies    of 
society — on  prices  and  pricing  policies, 
and  I  am  ainazed  at  the  number  of  aca- 
demic economists  who  do  not  seem  to 
realize  this.     Nor  does  my  proposal  fit 
into  an  authoritarian  system  where  most 
decisions  of  importance  are  made  by  the 
Government.       This     is     certainly     not 
wanted  by  most  Americans. 

Other  countries  which  share  our  polit- 
ical and  social  philosophy  have  used 
methods  similar  to  the  one  I  have  sug- 
gested to  keep  prices  and  wages  in  line 
Britain,  for  example,  has  adopted  a 
pause  in  wage  Increases.  The  Nether- 
lands has  had.  since  World  War  II,  a 
board  which  can  legally  veto  negotiated 
wage  settlements.  Austria  has  a  wage- 
price  commission  which  has  successfully 
reiiistcd  big  increases  in  prices  and  wages, 
although  the  commission  has  no  court- 
enforcible  authority;  it  can  only  make 
recommeiKiations.  West  Germany  does 
not  now  have  formal  machinery  of  thLs 
.vDrt,  but  the  German  employers'  con- 
federation favors  establishment  of  a 
committee  of  economists  to  recommend 
wage-price  policies.  In  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  although  there  is  no 
formal  machinery,  there  is  close  coopera- 
tion among  government,  employers,  and 
union  leaders  in  holding  down  prices, 
especially  in  export  items. 

Americans  are  a  practical  people 
Pragmatism  is  our  philosophy.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  rnake  the  hard  choice 
between  a  resumption  of  inflation  and 
strict  Government  controls.  But  we  may 
be  forced  to  choose  between  these  alter- 
natives unless  we  find  a  way  to  curb 
private  self-interest  and  to  guard  the 
public  welfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  drafting  and  will 
shortly  introduce  in  the  Senate  a  bill 


to  authorise  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Consumers  Advisory  Board  which 
would  function  generally  as  I  have  out- 
lined In  these  remarks.  In  my  opinion, 
this  subject  merits  active  consideration 
by  the  Senate  and  by  ttve  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  hope  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  recent  negotiations  in  the 
steel  Indu.stry  will  not  operate  to  lu^J  us 
Into  inaction.  Indeed,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  time  afforded  b#  the 
new  steel  contract  to  devote  dehberate 
consideration  to  effective  measures  to 
preserve  free  collective  bargaining  In  a 
competitive  private  enterprise  economy. 


SERVING  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVER- 
AGES AT  SOCIAL  FUNCmONS  IN 
THE  CAPITOL  AND  SENA're  OF- 
FICE BUILDINGS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.^^ont  to  have  printtHl  at 
this  point  in  the  REroRD  an  article 
written  by  Milton  Berliner  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Wa.shington  Daily  News 
of  Tuesday.  April  3.  1962.  including  aLso 
the  statement  which  app^'ars  under  a 
picture  of  the  .senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  is  publi.':hed  along  with  the 
article  I  may  say  humorou.sly  that  I 
am  sorry  the  picture  cannot  be  reprinted 
In  the  CoNCRESSTONAL  Record 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
and  title  of  the  picture  were  ordered  to 
t>e  printed  in  the  Record,  ii.s  follows: 
JFK.     T\KFs     A     Peek     at     Oi  o     J^tsmitnc, 

0!«nrrNI>        TlUT  S    THE    WAT    It    WAi,    WHF.N 

I  Lrrr" 

(By  Milton  Berliner) 

Pre?ldnnt    K-'taiecIy   ji;«'    rotildn't   tj^nI'I    it 

.Vs  hp  'A  ilkPtl  down  the  corridor  alonfr»i(l»' 
the  Setuite  Chamber  yesterday,  he  Uxjkeil 
Uirough  a  d'xir  and  Bpotied  Senator  Watni 
iioftSK.  Democrat,  ol  Oregon,  in  ihe  midst 
ut  one  of  his  famoua  Uie-aluernoon  Im- 
Tiingues   to  an   almost   empty  Chamber. 

The  President  hesitated,  pu.shed  the  do<ir 
open  a  bit  and  wallced  Into  the  Chamber 
four  or  five  steps. 

He  leaned  forward.  p')lnte<l  to  Sfnator 
lioKSK  and  said  somethlnf; 

The  Senator  grinned  and  rennrnf-d  his 
speech  as  Prefcldent  Kennedy  turned  and 
w.Uked  uut  the  d(.x)r. 

I{:S     RC.MARK 

When  he  emerKed  he  was  a.sked  \»hat  lie 
had   said  to  Senator  MoKsk 

I  said.    That  8  the  way  It  wus  when  I  left 
the  Senate.'   "  the  President  replied. 

Just  before  he  had  paused  to  kid  Senator 
MoRsr  President  Kennedy  had  been  a  guest 
of  honor  at  a  party  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Maksftfi  D,  Democrat,  of  Muntana,  Rtive  to 
mark  the  openlni?  of  the  new  Senate  recep- 
tion room 

The  President  chatted  with  .Senators  and 
Cabinet  members  there  for  20  minutes  but 
did  not  BO  much  as  i^lanoe  at  the  table 
where  the  bar  had  been  set  up 

Someone  attributed  his  abstinence  to  the 
fact  that  Minority  Leader  Kvmci-i  Dikimiw. 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  had  warned  him 
when  he  arrived  that  Senator  Moaitx.  at  that 
Tery  moment,  was  addresalr^  the  Senate  on 
the   evils  of   servini<   Uquor   lu   the   Capitol. 

HAD    INVFTATIoM 

Senator  MoaaE.  of  course,  had  been  Invited 
to  the  party  but  he  had  told  Senator  Mans- 
riKLD  that  he  would  not  be  seen  anjrwhere 
that  liquor  was  aerved. 

And  Senator  Mor^s  told  the  Senate  thAt 
such  activity  should     be  stopped  forthwith." 


"OAdal  action  abould  be  taken  by  Con- 
grMM."  he  aeld.  "Membcn  abovUd  Btand  up 
ajul  be  counted  and  let  tbem  answer  back 
home." 

Incidentally,  a  goodly  number  of  Benatort 
who  did  attend  the  reception  drank  nothing 
stronger  than  ginger  ale. 

PlCTXnK  Caftion 
Senator  Watmb  Mobsb.  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, told  the  Senate  yeaterday  be  would  not 
be  seen  where  liquor  was  aerved.  But  back 
In  1960.  when  he  was  campaigning  for  the 
Dutxtct's  Democratic  convention  votea.  he 
wa«  happy,  as  this  picture  sbova,  to  poae 
behind  the  bar  of  a  local  bistro. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
read  a  letter  I  have  written  under  date 
of  April  4.  1962.  to  Mr.  John  O'Rourke, 
editor  of  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

Aran.   4.    1962 

Mr       JOHK     O'ROURKB. 

Editor.  Washington  Daily  News, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  O  Roirkb:  My  attention  has  Just 
been  called  tu  the  story  that  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Dally  News  of  Tueeday,  April  3. 
by  Milton  Berliner  Accompanying  the  story 
Is  a  picture  with  the  printed  caption.  "Sen- 
atcr  Watwe  Morbb  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
told  the  Senate  yesterday  be  would  not  be 
seen  where  liquor  waa  aerved.  But  back  in 
l»60,  when  he  was  campaigning  for  the  Dts- 
iricfs  Democratic  convention  TOt^a,  he  was 
h.ippy.  ajs  thu  picture  shows,  to  poae  behind 
the  b.ir  of  .i  loc  iI  bistro." 

Both  Berliner's  story  and  the  caption  tin- 
der the  picture  are  typical  of  the  biased  and 
slanted  Journall.im  of  your  paper  I  have 
long  since  ceased  to  expect  either  fair  or 
accur;it«  rep^jrUiig  from  Berliner  when  I  hap- 
pen tu  be  the  subject  matter  of  hla  articles. 

In  my  spe«A  h  of  April  2,  I  pointed  out  that 
a  s  rI.iI  p.iMcy  "h.is  been  developing  in  the 
tien.iie  with  incxeaslng  frequency  In  recent 
years  1  believe  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  I 
refer  ti)  ofHclal  and  semlolBclal  and.  I  under- 
stand, sometimes  unofflclal  use  of  the  phy- 
slotl  facilities  In  the  Capitol  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  House,  and  I  would  not  purport  to  ad- 
vise tlie  Hijuse. 

"There  Is  a  growing  social  pattern  oX  hold- 
Int;  affairs  In  rooms  In  the  Capitol  and  In 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  at  which  hard 
liquor  Is  served  In  my  opinion  it  cannot 
be  Justified  In  the  opinion  of  millions  of 
American  citizens  It  constitutes  a  desecra- 
Uon  of  public  facilities  in  the  Capitol  and 
In  the  Senate  Offlce  Buildings.  It  ought  to 
tie  stopped  forthwith.  At  least  I  think  that 
official  action  should  tie  taken  by  Congress 
and  that  Members  of  Cong;reas  should  be 
asked  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the 
Issue 

"I  close  my  comments  by  saying  that  I  will 
not  knowingly  attend  such  an  affair;  and  If 
I  find  myself  in  such  an  affair,  and  bard 
liquor  Is  being  served.  I  will  Immediately 
absent  myself  from  such  an  affair,  because 
I  do  not  think  It  U  good  pul>llc  i>ollcy." 

The  picture  of  me  which  you  published 
had  no  ronnectlon  with  my  1960  campaign 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  taken 
In  a  downtown  restaurant  where  I  stopped 
one  morning  for  breakfast.  While  I  was 
eating  breakList  at  the  oounter.  the  pro- 
prietor introduced  himself  to  me  and  said 
that  we  was  pleased  to  have  me  patronize 
his  restaurant  for  breakfast.  He  then  aslted 
me  If  I  would  object  to  his  taking  my  picture 
to  add  to  his  collection  of  pictures  of  public 
oOlclals  who  from  time  to  tlnte  have  patron- 
ized his  restaurant. 

In  the  course  of  our  oonveraatton.  Z  told 
him  that  when  I  was  In  ooUege,  I  worked  for 
a  time  behind  a  soda  and  saodwlch  oounter 
in  Madison.  Wis.    That  cauaed  hXm  to  sug- 
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gest  that  I  stand  belilnd  his  soda  and  restau- 
rant counter  for  tbe  picture,  and  as  the  pic- 
ture shows,  I  placed  my  band  on  the  soda 
jerk. 

Contrary  to  your  caption  of  the  picture.  I 
was  not  standing  behind  a  bar  although  I 
noticed  after  I  was  In  the  restaurant  that 
there  was  next  to  the  restaurant  and  soda 
counter  a  liquor  bar,  as  Is  true  of  a  Tery 
large  percentage  of  the  restaurants  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  obvious  Intent  of  your  story  and  pic- 
t  ure  was  to  seek  to  leave  the  impression  that 
my  practices  do  not  conform  to  my  state- 
ments about  the  liquor  Issue.  Such  snide 
and  yellow  Joumallnn  explains  In  part  the 
reason  for  the  fact  that  journalLsts,  as  a  pro- 
fession, are  held  in  such  low  esteem  and 
rightly  so.  by  so  many  people.  People  do  not 
approve  of  trickery,  be  It  manifested  In 
Journalism   or   any   other   human   endeavor. 

My  protesting  the  use  of  Capitol  and  Sen- 
ate Offlce  Building  facilities  for  affairs  at 
which  hard  liquor  is  served  is  due  no  doubt. 
In  part,  to  the  fact  that  by  conviction  I 
am  a  teetotaler  but  also  due  to  my  many  ob- 
servations during  my  18  years  In  the  Senate 
that  the  high  consimiptlon  of  hard  liquor  In 
Wiishlngton,  DC.  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wat  KB  MoBSX. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  I  shall  sulMnlt 
a  resolution  for  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  resolution  will  propose  that  no  facil- 
ity of  the  Capitol  or  Senate  Offlce  Build- 
ings that  is  used  for  public  purposes  or 
for  official  or  semiofficial  affairs,  or  for 
any  affair  of  a  social  or  a  semisocial  na- 
ture conducted  by  any  group  under  the 
sponsorship  or  auspices  of  a  Senator, 
may  be  used  if  hard  liquor  is  served  at 
such  affair.  I  wish  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Senators  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  issue.  In  my  judgment, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I 
shall  do  my  very  best  to  try  to  obtain  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject at  a  later  time:  but  since  I  am 
speaking  on  the  subject  at  this  time,  I 
wish  to  add  this  statement:  I  hold  to 
the  point  of  view  that  the  high  consump- 
tion of  hard  liquor  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  curses  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  In  my  18  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  have  seen  public  offi- 
cials destroy  themselves  by  permitting 
themselves  to  be  victimized  by  alco- 
holism. 

I  believe  that  as  public  officials,  so  far 
as  our  public  conduct  is  concerned  with 
respect  to  the  consumption  of  liquor,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  set  an  example  to 
the  youth  of  the  country.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  as  public  officials  we  not 
flaunt  before  the  public  the  consumption 
of  hard  liquor. 

Someone  has  asked  me.  "Will  you  take 
that  position  if  you  go  to  someone's  cock- 
tail party  or  social  affair?"  My  answer 
is  that  that  is  quite  different  from  a  pub- 
lic affair. 

Any  hosts  or  hostesses  of  mine  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  conduct  their  so- 
cial affairs  in  accordance  with  their 
pleasure;  and  at  those  affairs  I  have  a 
1  iRht  to  limit  myself  to  tomato  juice  or 
soft  drinks  of  other  natures,  as  a  tee- 
touier.    But.  Mr.  President,  no  one  wUl 


change  my  course  of  action  because  of 
the  social  habits  of  very  dear  friends 
of  mine  in  regard  to  private  affairs. 

But  in  the  case  of  affairs  In  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  Senate  Of- 
flce Buildings — which  are  public  af- 
fairs— ^when  they  are  using  public  fa- 
cilities, then  I  am  going  to  stand  for  my 
conviction  in  regard  to  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  wrong. 

Of  course.  I  may  be  defeated.  If  I 
am  defeated,  and  if  my  resolution  is  re- 
jected, and  if  it  is  decided  by  the  Senate 
that  liquor  may  be  served  here,  that  de- 
cision will  be  the  privilege  of  the  Senate, 
and  also  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  greatly  con- 
cerned about  what  I  have  observed  in 
this  town,  during  my  18  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate,  as  regards  the  hquor  traf- 
fic. The  statistics  I  have  seen  indicate 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
highest  per  capita  consumption  of  hard 
liquor  of  any  area  in  the  Nation.  If 
I  am  in  error  about  that,  I  wish  the 
record  to  be  corrected :  but  all  the  statis- 
tics submitted  when  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  before  have  borne  out  the 
observation  I  have  Just  now  made. 

However,  regardless  of  whether  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  hard  liquor 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coimtry  or 
not.  It  is  certainly  too  high,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  good  of  the  Nation:  and  I 
do  not  think  that,  as  Senators,  we  should 
be  setting  an  example  of  flaunting  the 
consumption  of  hard  liquor  at  Senate  af- 
fairs conducted  in  the  Capitol  or  in  the 
Senate  Offlce  Buildings. 

Of  course  It  is  up  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  decide  what  it  wishes  to 
do  in  regard  to  its  affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am 
speaking  about  a  very  delicate  matter 
about  which  people  have  very  deep  feel- 
ings:   and   resentments    can   easily    be 
stirred  up.  and  many  people  will  be  in- 
clined to  take  the  position  that  one  really 
has  no  right  to  seek  to  regulate  the  social 
habits  of  others.     I  do  not  intend  to  do 
that.  Mr.  President.    But  I  do  say,  as  a 
Senator,  that  in  my  judgment  the  people 
of  this  country,  through  their  r^resent- 
atives,  have  a  right  to  have  this  matter 
decided  by  formal  action,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  Nation  can  then  decide 
whether  their  representatives  took  for- 
mal  action  of  which  they  approve.    I 
think  my  colleagues  will  be  surprised  to 
discover  the  strong  body  of  opinion  in 
this  country,  even  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
cial cocktail  drinkers  themselves,   that 
will  agree  that  it  is  one  thing  for  them 
to  give  a  private  cocktail  party,  and  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  make  use  of 
public  facilities,  as  an  offlcial  affair  con- 
nected with  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  cocktail  party. 

But  even  if  I  do  not  prevail,  at  least 
I  shall  have  put  the  Senate  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  will  have  to  decide  this 
matter  officially;  and  of  course  I  would 
take  the  position — and  rightly  so,  I 
think — that  Inaction  on  my  resolution 
would  be  subject  to  the  interpretation 
that  apparently  the  Senate  wanted  to 
continue  a  growing  social  trend  which 
I  have  observed  in  recent  years — namely, 


to  turn  some  of  the  Senate  affairs  in  the 
Capitol  and  in  tiie  Senate  Offlce  Build- 
ings into  a  social  cocktail  hour. 

That  was  not  true  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  18  years  ago;  I  cannot 
remember  that  In  the  first  years  when 
I  was  here,  there  was  any  official  or  semi- 
official affair  in  the  Capitol  or  in  the 
Senate  Offlce  Building  at  which  hard 
liquor  was  served.  I  kiu>w  of  no  good 
reason  why  this  trend  should  develop. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow 
I  shall  submit  my  resolution;  and  I  am 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
such  a  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
for  appropriate  action. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  4, 1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Patrick 
Floyd; 

8.899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Liu  Shul 
Chen; 

S.  1305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazuo  Ito 
and  Satoml  Ito; 

8. 1620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Sldor  Polkowska; 

S.  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Yin  Liang: 

S.  1638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Ledlna  Mendoea; 

S.  1841.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
ZambetouUa; 

S.  1874.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Fernando  Mishutani; 

8.  2018.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Robert  B. 
Kasparek,  Robert  M.  Kearnym,  Richard  A. 
Stokes.  J.  R.  Whltehouse.  Jr..  and  Herbert  A. 
Wolff.  Jr.;  and 

S.  2101.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alda  Mary 
Sorino  Boccalery. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow, at  11  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  April 
5, 1962,  at  11  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  April  4, 1962: 

DEPAKTimrr  or  Jusncx 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Deputy  Att(H-ney  Oeneral.  vice  Bsrron  R, 
White. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  4, 1962: 

AlCBASSADOa 

Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Bitraordlnary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Spain. 
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April  Jf. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1%2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hebrews  12:  2:  Looking  unto  Jesxks  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith. 

O  Thou  Ood  of  all  wisdom,  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  know  that  daily  they  are  chal- 
lenged by  many  unsolved  problems  and 
many  unsettled  issues. 

Grant  that,  cheered  and  encouraged 
by  a  vision  of  Thy  nearness  and  great- 
ness, they  may  bear  clear  and  confident 
witness  that  they  are  striving  to  know 
Thy  way  and  to  do  Thy  will. 

Show  us  how  we  may  preserve  and 
promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  values 
and  may  we  never  be  numbered  among 
the  cynics  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  all  the  higher  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions are  foolish  and  futile. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  our  days 
and  years,  whether  few  or  many,  afford 
us  the  glorious  opportunity  for  the  cul- 
ture of  our  souls,  created  in  Thine  own 
image  and  with  a  capacity  to  be  like 
Thee  in  spirit.  Hear  us  in  the  name  of 
our  blessed  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from   the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment    a   joint   resolution    of   the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  J  Rm  441.  Joint  resolution  to  commem- 
orate the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlislon. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Magnxjson.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  had  appointed  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Mr.  Keating,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  in  place  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cask,  re- 
signed. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  order  of 
the  House  of  March  29.  the  Speaker  de- 
clares a  recess  of  the  House  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m. ) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOAO 
GOULART.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    OF   BRAZIL 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided 
The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  H^use 


of  Representatives,  the  Vice  President 
taking  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEABLER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  committee  to  escort  the  President  of 
Brazil  Into  the  Chamber:  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Albert;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan; the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr 
Hallkck;  and  the  gentleman  from  Ilh- 
nois,  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  a.s 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  tlie 
Senator  from  Montana.  Mr.  Mansfield. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey; the  Senator  from  Arkansa-s,  Mr 
Fulbright;  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Sparkm.\n;  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Morse;  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
noi.<;.  Mr  Dirksen,  the  Seruitor  from 
California,  Mr  Kuchel;  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin,  Mr.  Wiley;  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Hickknlooper;  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
ba.s.sadors.  ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'aflaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  scats  reserved 
for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  Suites 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representative.s 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p  m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  escorted  by  the 
committee  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  stood  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

f  Applause,  the  Members  rising  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  a  great  pleasure,  and  I  deem 
it  a  high  privilege  and  honor,  to  present 
to  you  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  [Applause,  the  Members  ris- 
ing I. 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  BRAZIL 

President  GOULART.  Mr  Speaker, 
Mr.  Vice  President.  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen. I  feel  greatly  honored  to  speak 
from  this  rostrum  and  transmit  to  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
the  greetings  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Brazil.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  such  a  privileged  opportunity  has 
been  accorded  me  by  act  of  fate.  The 
first  occasion  was  in  1956  when,  as  Vice 
President  of  my  country.  I  came  here  at 
the  invitation  of  your  own  Vice  President 
at  that  time,  the  distinguished  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  and  today  I  do  so  again  in 


compliance  with  another  InviUtion, 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
from  the  eminent  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  John  Kennedy.  The  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  go  back 
to  the  era  of  our  independence,  and  they 
have  been  intensified  in  more  recent 
times,  as  we  have  fought  side  by  side  in 
the  two  World  Wars.  In  defense  of  de- 
mocracy  and   freedom.     I  Applause.! 

Never  have  those  relations  been 
dimmed  by  attritions  or  by  misunder- 
standings, even  though  at  times  we  may 
have  supported  diverging  views.  [Ap- 
plause. I 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  good  and 
well-defined  relations  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  are  Iwth  desirable  and 
necessary.  It  seems  to  me  essential.  In 
Urms  of  a  democratic  continental  affir- 
mation that  there  be  always  a  perfect 
understanding  between  the  two  greatest 
nations  on  this  hemisphere.    [Applause.  I 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  shaped 
their  democratic  conscience  over  the 
course  of  their  struggles  for  independ- 
ence, and  ever  since  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  century-old  effort  to  implant 
and  perfect  a  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, based  on  the  supremacy  of  a 
written  constitution,  on  respect  for  the 
autonomy  of  states  and  on  the  guaran- 
tees of  individual  rights.     [Applause  ) 

While  this  similarity  In  political  or- 
ganization breeds  Identical  sentiments  as 
to  the  defense  of  legality  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  freedoms,  there  Is,  at 
the  same  time,  t)etwcen  our  two  coimtrles 
a  profound  diversity  In  socioeconomic 
conditions  which  has  led  us  down  dif- 
ferent paths,  at  a  different  pace,  to 
achieve  identical  objectives. 

The  Government  and  the  people  of 
Brazil  have  spared  no  sacrifices  In  order 
to  overcome  backwardness  and  underde- 
velopment We  are  trying  to  establish 
a  harmonious  development  throughout 
the  country-  to  correct  regional  Imbal- 
ances and  avoid  state  of  destitution  In 
certain  areas  and  raise  them  to  the 
level,  for  instance,  of  the  State  of  Sfio 
Paulo,  where  the  per  capita  Income  is 
higher  than  that  of  some  of  the  highly 
industrialized  countries. 

In  the  struggle  for  development  and 
for  our  economic  emancipation,  we  have 
suffered  the  influence  of  adverse  fac- 
tors, which  we  arc  determined  to  over- 
come. There  are  permanent  imbalances 
in  the  system  of  trade  relations  between 
countries  having  an  adverse  economic 
development,  with  prejudicial  reflexes 
on  the  economically  weaker  countries. 
■We  can  eliminate  or  at  least  attenuate 
these  Imbalances,  through  conventions 
and  agreements  based  on  friendly  ar- 
rangements and  the  adoption  of  realistic 
formulas. 

The  monetary  Inflation  In  Brazil,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  both  in 
our  country  and  abroad.  Is  not  a  local 
phenomenon;  it  coincided  with  the  waf- 
time  economy,  when  the  old  economle- 
flnanclal  structure  suffered  the  Impact  of 
abrupt  changes  In  our  allies'  supply  and 
demand. 

During  the  war  years  the  prices  of  our 
export  products  were  frozen  at  levels  that 
were  much  below  their  real  value.    When 
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normal  trade  conditions  were  reestab- 
lished, it  became  possible  for  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  oth^s  whose  econ- 
omies  had    been   ravaged    by   war,    to 
eliminate    inflation    and    restore   pros- 
perity.   To  this  end  they  were  favored 
during  the  period  194a-52  by  the  massive 
help  received  from  the  American  econ- 
omy which  sustained,  through  loans  and 
grants,  not  only  the  former  Allies  but 
also  the  former  enemies,  allowing  them 
quickly  to  recover  and  even  to  surpass 
their  previous  levels  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  production.     Once  their  In- 
dustries were  rebuilt,  those  countries  be- 
gan to  trade  under  the  particularly  ad- 
vantageous conditions  under  which  the 
exporters  of  manirfactured  goods  operate. 
The  Latin  American  countries,  with 
their  war-born  inflation,  remained  de- 
void of  any  plan  of  international  co- 
operation for  the  recovery  of  their  agri- 
culture and   the  development  of   their 
industries,   depending   exclusively   upon 
the  export  of  their  primary  products  for 
the  restoration  of  their  trade.    The  story 
of  the  growing  deterioration  of  the  terms 
of  trade  of  commodities  with  manufac- 
tured goods  is  well  known  to  alL    Prom 
year  to  year,  the  same  number  of  bags  of 
coffee  or  of  cocoa  or  of  cotton  buys  a 
lesser  quantity  of  the  same  type  of  equip- 
ment   or    of    manufactured    products. 
While  our  primary  products   have  re- 
mained exposed  to  a  continuing  fall  in 
prices,  the  index  of  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion has  increased  at  such  levels  that 
Brazil  is  expected  to  possess  200  million 
inhabitants  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
Notwithstanding   such   adverse   factors. 
Brazil  has  l)een  maintaining  a  growing 
rhythm  in  the  Increase  of  Its  per  capita 
Income   and   of   the   national   product. 
This  notable  effort  for  development  is 
due  above  all  to  the  unlimited  reserves 
of  energy  and  sense  of  patriotism  of  the 
Brazilian  people. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  secured  appre- 
ciable bank  loans  at  normal  rates  of  In- 
terest and  for  regular  terms,  granted 
chiefly  by  financial  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — and  of  this  the  Brazilian 
people  Is  fully  aware,  as  It  is  also  aware 
that  the  eradication  of  the  difficulties 
which  we  are  now  undergoing  depends 
upon  our  work,  our  energy,  and  our 
sacrifice. 

We  feel,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
that  our  destiny  is  In  our  own  hands, 
and  we  keep  our  eyes  open  to  find  the 
adequate  solutions  for  the  development 
of  Brazil.  The  political  awareness  of  the 
leaders  in  government  and  of  the  people 
themselves  is  k«>enly  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  fight  for  development  is  the 
fight  of  the  people.  In  pursuance  of 
this  purpose,  we  are  engaged  in  the  real- 
ization and  imp  ementation  of  basic  re- 
forms, among  wlilcfa  the  agrarian  reform 
is  paramount.  We  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  foreign  contribution  to  the 
process  of  our  development. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  nourish 
no  prejudice  against  foreign  (;^pital  and 
the  technical  collaboration  of  the  more 
advanced  countries.  We  desire  this  co- 
operation and  vvill  assure  its  full  free- 
dom within  the  legal  limits  established 
and  under  the  Inspiration  of  Brazilian 
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ideals.  [Applause.]  Only  a  short  time 
ago  I  reaffirmed  these  very  same  con- 
cepts, in  an  address  which  I  made  to  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  where  I  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  reception  organized  on  the  occasion  of 
my  departure  from  Brazil. 

As  a  country  now  in  a  phase  of  full 
expansion.  Brazil  offers  broad  possibili- 
ties to  foreign  private  enterprise  desirous 
to  cooperate  loyally  for  its  development. 
In  the  matter  of  public  utilities  services, 
there  are  certain  areas  of  friction  which 
should  be  eliminated,  all  th^  more  so 
because  through  a  natural  phenomenon, 
beside  creating  disagreements  between 
the  granting  authority  and  the  conces- 
sionary, they  are  not  rarely  a  source  of 
misunderstanding  between  friendly 
coimtrles. 

Brazil  hailed  with  confidence  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  Latin  America,  as 
expressed  by  President  Kennedy  m  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  having  Opera- 
tion Pan  America,  a  Brazilian  initia- 
tive, as  one  of  its  historic  milestones. 
We  see  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
formulation  of  a  plan  for  global  cooper- 
ation, which  Latin  America  has  awaited 
since   the    termination   of    the   Second 
World  War,  and  which,  once  carried  out, 
should  have  for  our  hemisphere  the  pro- 
portions   and    significance    which    the 
Marshall  plan  had  for  the  coimtrles  of 
Western  Europe.    [Applause.]    The  lack 
of  initiative  of  this  magnitude  made  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  countries  of 
the  hemisphere  to  stabilize  their  econo- 
mies.   TTius,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  significantly  been  placed  within  the 
framework  not  only  of  its  economic  as- 
pects but  also  of  Its  social  aspects  as 
your    Chief    Executive    emphasized    in 
these  highly  significant  words,  "those 
who  make  peaceable  revolution  impos- 
sible win  render  "violent  revolution  in- 
evitable."    I  cannot  conceal,  however, 
my  fears  as  to  the  difficulties  In  Imple- 
mentation.   If  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  to  depend  upon  an  effort  by  the  Latin 
American   countries   to   achieve  global 
planning  with  absolute  technical  pre- 
cision in  the  economic  and  social  fields 
and  to  eliminate  beforehand  certain  fac- 
tors of  instability,  we  can  introduce  hin- 
drances capable  of  impairing  the  urgency 
of  solutions  which  cannot  be  put  off. 

Such  difficulties  will  mount  if  the  Al- 
liance fails  to  reflect,  principally,  the 
spirit  of  reciprocal  trust  and  respect  be- 
tween the  countries  which  comprise  it, 
in  line  with  the  purposes  expressed  by 
the  eminent  President  Kennedy.  I  wish 
to  reaffirm  the  identification  of  my  coun- 
try with  the  democratic  principles  which 
unite  the  peoples  of  the  West.  Brazil 
forms  no  part  of  any  politicomilitary 
bloc,  but  it  abides  by  its  freely  assimied 
international  commitments.  Brazil's  in- 
ternational action  responds  to  no  other 
objective  than  that  of  favoring,  by  all 
means  in  our  power,  the  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  peace.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  ideological  conflict  be- 
tween East  and  West  cannot  and  must 
not  be  decided  by  military  action,  for  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  war,  even  if  we 
managed  to  save  our  own  lives,  whether 


in  victory  or  in  defeat  our  very  reason 
for  living  would  be  oWiterated.  The  end 
of  the  dangerous  emulation  in  arma- 
ments in  comity  of  relationshijjs  must 
be  sought  through  negotiations. 

Brazil  believes  that  a  noninimical 
contact  between  the  dnnocratlc  world 
and  the  socialist  world  can  be  beneficial 
to  the  knowledge  and  coordination  of 
experience  of  all.  It  is  our  hope  that 
these  contacts  will  make  it  evident  that 
representative  democracy  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  forms  of  government  and 
the  only  one  compatible  with  the  pro- 
tection of  mankind  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  freedom.    [Applause.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  I  have 
used  simple  and  direct  language  to  ex- 
press the  thought  of  the  Ooverrunent 
and  the  people  of  Brazil  on  the  more 
timely  problems  in  our  relations  as  good 
and  longstanding  friends.  This  is  the 
same  kind  of  language  that  two  great 
Presidents — President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  President  Getiilio  Var- 
gas— in  times  that  were  crucial  for  the 
history  of  mankind,  when  they  found 
efficient  and  friendly  forms  of  mutual 
understanding.  I  place  my  trust  in 
God.  and  I  feel  certain  Uiat  we  can  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  world,  eliminating  economic  slavery, 
despotism  and  fear,  and  guaranteeing 
popular  freedoms  and  personal  security 
within  a  democratic  and  representative 
political  system. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  7  minutes  pjn..  the 
President  of  Brazil,  accompanied  by  the 
committee  of  escort,  retired  from  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes pjn..  the  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p  jn. 


PROCEEDINGS  HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  of  the  House  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PENNSTLVANIA  HOMB  RULE  ASSO- 
CIATIOW.  IN  THE  PACE  OP  AN  AD- 
VERSE REPORT  BT  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  COMMERCE.  DEPENDS 
MT  BILL.  HJl.  8613.  PROVIDING 
POR  THE  NATIONAL  HOME  RUIJC 
ROAD  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addreas  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Introduction,  on  August  9,  1961,  of 
HH.  M12  at  the  request  of  my  good 
friend  and  constituent,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Stephenson,  president.  Pennsylvania 
Home  Rule  Association,  Altoona,  Pa., 
there  has  been  widespread  Interest  in 
the  legislation.  It  has  b^n  described  aA 
the  national  home  rule  road  program, 
because  It  proposes  amendments  to  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  which 
would  channel  all  Federal  gasoline  and 
automotive  excise  taxes  Into  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  These  taxes  would  be 
used  for  road  Improvement  purposes  and 
would  spur  Improvements  on  all  classes 
of  public  highways. 

On  March  2, 1962,  the  U  J5.  Department 
of  Commerce,  through  its  Under  Secre- 
tary, Edward  Gudeman.  advised  Chair- 
man WiLBTTX  D.  Mills,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of  its 
opposition  to  HJl.  8612. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reveals  the  Kennedy  admln- 
IstratloQ's  attitude  In  opposing  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1956.  The  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  follows: 

TKX  SaCKZTAKT  OF  COMMXBCX. 

Waahington.  DC 
Hon.  WiLBTm  D.  Maxs, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Kepreaentative*. 
Washington^   D.C. 

DSAB  lAi.  Craikman:  Tbl«  U  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  Tlewa  of  the 
Department  at  Commeroe  ctHusemlng  H.R 
SSia.  »  bill  "To  amend  the  Hlgbwmy  Revenue 
Act  of  IMS.  and  for  other  purpoeee." 

The  propoeed  legislation,  which  would  be 
cited  as  the  "national  hooie  rule  road  pro- 
gram." would  provide  that  the  entire  amount 
received  from  Federal  gasoline  and  automo- 
tive excise  taxes  would  be  placed  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  used  for  road  Im- 
provement purpoeee.  It  would  be  provided 
that  all  public  highways  would  be  eligible 
for  Federal  aid.  with  SO  percent  of  the 
Federal  funds  available  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  I>e  usee  for  Improvement  of  the 
Federal-aid  systems  and  40  percent  for  im- 
provement  of  State  highways  and  local  roads 
and  streets  not  designated  as  a  part  of  any 
Federal-aid  system.  With  reepect  to  the 
latter.  50  percent  of  such  funds  would  be  ex- 
pended by  the  State  on  State  highways  not 
designated  as  part  of  the  Mderal-aid  high- 
way system  and  SO  percent  would  be  allocated 
by  the  State  to  those  at  its  political  sub- 
divisions having  Jurisdiction  over  local  roads 
and  streets.  The  bill  also  would  remove 
the  preeent  matching  requirements  of 
Fedetai-aid  highway  legislation  so  that 
Fedel'al-ald  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
each  State  would  be  expended  by  the  State 
or    political    subdivisions    thereof    without 


neceeelty  for  the  States  or  their  political 
subdlvlBions  contributing  funds  toward 
highways  constructed  or  improved  under  the 
legislation. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  the  pending  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
providing  that  all  Federal  gasoline  and  auto- 
motive excise  taxes  be  placed  in  the  highway 
trust  fund,  your  attention  U  Invited  to  the 
special  message  of  the  President  concerning 
highways,  dated  February  36.  1961.  which 
opposed  transferring  certain  automotive  ex- 
cise taxes  tc>  the  highway  triist  fund  and 
recommended  that  financing  of  the  highway 
program  should  be  continued  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  supported  by  the  user  taxes 
specified  In  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
196S.  These  reconunendatlons  of  the  Presi- 
dent were  closely  followed  In  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1961  un- 
der which  additional  revenues  were  provided 
to  finance  Uie  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  continuation  of  the  program 
for  Improvement  of  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  sjrstems  and  their  urban  ex- 
tensions. 

If  legislation  such  as  H.R.  8612  were  en- 
acted, estimated  revenues  totaling  over  91  6 
billion  annually,  now  accruing  to  the  gen- 
eral fund,  would  be  transferred  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  Federal -aid  highway  legislation 
as  developed  by  the  Congress  over  a  period 
of  45  years.  Experience  during  these  many 
years  of  Federal-aid  highway  uperatluns  has 
demonstrated  the  desirability  of  providing 
for  the  Improvement  of  designated  Federal- 
aid  systems.  It  Is  apparent  that  funds 
would  be  widely  dispersed  and  that  an  un- 
coordinated pattern  of  Improvement  would 
result  If  there  were  no  requirement  for  sys- 
tem Improvement.  In  fact,  the  requirement 
for  system  Improvement  was  first  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921 
and  has  remained  unchanged  In  principle. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R  8613,  how- 
ever. 40  percent  of  the  Federal -aid  highway 
funds  could  be  expended  without  regard  to 
system  development  or  continuity  of  route 
improvement.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce considers  that  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  In  this  manner  would  be  highly 
undesirable  and  could  readily  lead  to  mis- 
use of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  public  would  not  be 
receiving  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
Its  highway  dollar  under  such  provisions 

In  oonnectlon  with  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  would  remove  the  present  matching 
requirements  of  Federal-aid  highway  legU- 
laUon,  It  is  stressed  that,  as  a  result,  the 
voliune  of  Federal-aid  highway  work  which 
could  be  performed  would  l)e  reduced  sub- 
stantUlly  Under  the  preeent  law.  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary,  secondary,  and  urban  funds 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress must  be  matched  on  a  50  percent  Fed- 
eral-50  percent  SUte  basis,  and  IntersUte 
funds  must  t>e  matched  on  a  90  percent  Fed- 
eral-10  percent  State  basis.  Under  Federal- 
aid  authorization  levels  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  the  program  reduction  resulting  from 
a  reclslon  of  State  matching  requirements 
would  amoimt  to  nearly  %\2  billion  annually 

Beyond  this  fact,  there  Is  to  be  considered 
the  longsUnding  principle  of  Federal-State 
cooperation  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. This  Department  believes  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  State  or  local  funds  contribute  to 
the  costs  of  projects  financed  from  Federal- 
aid  funds,  except  In  certain  special  cases 
now  authorized  by  law.  as  a  means  of  Insur- 
ing good  highway  administration.  Prudent 
and  efficient  supervision  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects  lii  much  more  Uliely  to  reeult 
at  the  State  or  local  level  If  State  or  local 
funds  are  being  expended  together  with  the 
authorized  Federal  contribution. 


The  Department  of  Oommeree  believes  that 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  (612  are  In  direct  eon- 
fUct  with  the  fundamental  concepts  whieh 
have  tieen  so  recently  supported  by  the  Oon- 
grees  and  the  Preeldent  in  the  enaetOMnt 
and  approval  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1961  and  strongly  opposes  the  enact- 
ment of  the  propoeed  legislation. 

The   Bureau  of   the   Budget  advises   that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwazo  OuDBMajr, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  foUowlng  letter  which  I 
received,  dated  March  28,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Stephenson,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Rule  Association,  Altoona, 
Pa.,  in  which  he  takes  Issue  with  the 
negative  position  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  regarding  H.R.  8612. 

Pknnstlvania  Homb  Rm.s 

AaaocianOM. 
Altoona.  Pa..  March  It.  19ti. 
Hon   Jamks  E.  Van  Zandt. 
1104  New  House  Office  Building,  » 

Washington.  DC. 

DxAX  Ma  Van  Zanot:  Thanlu  for  your 
letter  of  March  13  requesting  our  views  on 
objections  raised  by  the  Department  of  Oom- 
meree to  yoxjr  bill.  H.R.  8613,  to  prorUle 
a  natloiuU  home  rule  road  program. 

In  analyzing  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  author  of  the  Department's  objeottooi 
had  distorted  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
Ignored  Its  objectives  and.  In  particular,  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  people  in 
every  State  and  congressional  district  in  the 
Nation  by  enactoMnt  of  the  measure. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  blU  would: 

1.  End  the  diversion  of  motor  revenues. 

2.  Guarantee  the  motorists  a  balanced 
highway  Improvement  program  on  all  classes 
of  public  roads — Federal.  State,  and  local. 

3.  Promote  the  civic  welfare  of  every  com- 
munity In  every  congressional  district  In  the 
Nation. 

4  Help  to  restore  national  prosperity  by 
providing  employment  for  ssveral  hundred 
thousand  men  on  the  roads  and  streets  and 
In  the  roadbullding  material,  equipment, 
and  allied  Industries. 

5  Enhance  real  estate  values  In  every  com- 
munity where  road  Improvements  are  made 

6.  Promote  the  building  of  new  homee. 
■tores,  shopping  centers,  offlces.  and  sendee 
stations,  as  such  construction  always  foUows 
road  and  street  Improvements.  ThU  would 
provide  additional  employment  In  the  tralld- 
Ing  and  allied  Industries. 

7  Provide  additional  employment  in  the 
factories  and  farms  that  would  produce  the 
food,  clothing,  household,  and  other  neces- 
slUes  that  would  be  botigbt  by  those  em- 
ployed In  the  program. 

All  the  foregoing  objectives  could  be  at- 
tained by  Congress  by  enacting  HJl.  8S13. 
because  this  bill  requires  that  all  Federal 
gasoline  and  excise  taxes  be  placed  in  the 
highway  trust  fimd  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  road  Improvement  purposes.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  trust  fund,  the  same  amount 
as  Is  now  used,  would  be  allocated  for  im- 
provements on  the  Federal-aid  systsm.  The 
other  40  percent  would  be  allocated  to  the 
States,  one-half  to  be  used  for  Stats  high- 
way Improvements  and  the  other  half  to  be 
allocated  by  the  States  to  their  political  sub- 
divisions on  a  60-percent  mileage  and  40- 
percent  population  basis  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  local  roads  which  are  not  on  the 
Federal-aid  system. 

The  Department  of  Conmieroe  objects  to 
the  use  of  the  now  diverted  funds  (or  the 
Improvement  of  the  State  and  local  road  sys- 
tems that  are  not  on  the  Federal-aid  system. 


Its  spokesman  sale;,  "The  Department  of 
Commeroe  considers  that  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  in  this  manner  would  be 
highly  undesirable  and  could  readily  lead 
to  misuse  of  Federal -aid  highway  futuls.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  public  woiild  not  be 
receiving  the  greaUvt  possible  benefit  from 
Its  highway  dollar  under  such  provisions." 

This  statement  cbvlotuly  is  Intended  to 
mislead  the  Members  of  Oongreas.  since  it 
is  not  in  keeping  wl-Ji  the  facts  or  tbe  record. 

The  Department'ti  charge  that  State  and 
local  road  officials  would  misuse  Federal 
funds  comes  with  poor  grace,  when  its  Fed- 
eral-aid policies  ar)  being  subjected  to  an 
Investigation  by  tte  Blatnlk  committee  of 
Congress,  which  already  has  exposed  cor- 
ruption, waste,  and  downright  g^'aft  In  the 
Federal-aid  program.  Here  Is  a  quote  from 
disclosures  as  publiihed  in  a  national  mag- 
azine: 

"Minnesota  Representative  John  Blatnix 
estimates  a  large  i>Uoe  of  the  $41  billion 
highway  bill  Is  stolen  by  grafters." 

Here  is  another  from  the  same  article: 

"One  investigator  estimates  a  graft  be- 
tween 10  and  ao  p4Toent.  a  minimum  of  a 
$100,000  take  a  mll<!.  cr  $4.1  blllUm  for  the 
whole  network." 

The  foregoing  aie  only  samples  of  the 
findings  of  the  inv<«tlgator8.  Yet,  the  De- 
partment of  Comm<Tce  spokesman  is  telling 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  State  and 
local  officials  migh:  misuse  Federal  funds 
and  the  public  wo\Jd  not  be  receiving  the 
greatest  possible  btneflt  from  its  highway 
dollar. 

The  record  shows  that  local  officials  and 
State  highway  officials  givs  the  motorists 
more  highways  for  the  dollar  than  they 
receive  under  the  Fedaral-ald  progran>.  In 
fact.  It  is  our  opln.on  that  the  allocation 
of  the  $1,700  mill  on  of  diverted  ftmds 
to  State  and  local  loads  would  result  in  a 
minimum  of  more  tlian  60,000  miles  of  road 
Improvements  annually. 

The  Department  spokesman  had  over- 
looked one  Important  point  in  his  loose  state- 
ments; The  funds  allocated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  State  and  local  roads  and  streets 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  rigid  laws 
regulating  the  expenditure  of  State  and  local 
funds  for  highway  Iniprovenaents. 

The  highway  olBcials  of  the  various  SUtes 
are  either  elected  or  appointed.  The  local 
officials,  in  the  ooun  ;1«  and  other  poUtksal 
subdlvlslQiu  that  would  receive  a  share  of 
the  funds,  are  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Department  of  Ootnmeree  spokesnum 
for  the  Federal-aid  bureaucracy.  In  making 
s\ich  rash  aocusaUoni  againet  the  hooeety, 
Integrity,  and  abUlt:/  at  8CaU  and  local 
officials,  discloses  little  rsgard  for  the  In- 
telligence of  elected  ciOclals,  and  It  aj^Mars 
that  they  have  the  same  opinion  of  Mcin- 
l>ers  of  Congress  or  they  would  not  have 
resorted  te  so  many  distortions  of  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  H.R.  8613. 

The  Federal  highwty  bureaucracy  is  not 
adverse  to  spending  an  average  of  $1  mUllon 
per  mile  for  the  Interstate  Systsm.  which 
U  eitUmated  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads 
to  carry  only  20  percent  of  the  total  highway 
traffic  when  it  Is  completed  in  1976.  Yet.  the 
same  officiate  object  to  the  proposal  In  HJl. 
8613  to  provide  that  the  $1,700  mUllon  of 
diverted  funds  be  made  avalUble  for  im- 
provements on  the  Stale  and  local  systems, 
which  now  carry  84  percent  at  the  total 
highway  traffic,  or  16  percent  more  than  the 
IntersUte  System  will  carry  when  it  is  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $41  billion. 

Motorists  throughout  the  country  are  be- 
et .nlng  aroxised  over  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  public  road  system.  They  are 
flrially  becoming  alei-ted  to  the  diversion 
policy  of  the  Federal  Ctovemment,  which  is 
ahortchanging  them  out  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  mUes  of  road  Improvements  an- 
nually.   They  also  are  becoming  aware  that 


the  matching  provisions  likewise  are  robbing 
them  o'  Improvements  on  the  State  high- 
way systems.  Many  of  them  long  have  been 
aware  that  they  are  not  getting  their 
money's  worth  and  they  are  being  irked 
more  than  ever  by  dispatches  published  in 
their  newspapers  disclosing  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  that  they  pay  in  Fed- 
eral automotive  taxes  are  being  used  to 
build,  yes,  Bui>erhlghway8  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, when  they  cannot  get  the  improve- 
ments they  need  on  the  State  and  local 
roads  that  are  not  on  the  Federal-aid 
system. 

The  following  is  a  sample  and  is  a  quote 
from  a  recent  newspaper  dispatch:  "Wash- 
ington— The  World  Bank's  first  loan  to 
Venezuela,  $45  million,  will  help  to  finance 
two  express  hlghwajrs  and  cut  transporta- 
tion costs." 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  feeing 
of  the  motorists  jrhen  they  read  such  re- 
ports and  reallKS  there  are  millions  avail- 
able for  express  highways  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  no  money  for  the  roads  used  by 
American  motorists  who  are  paying  the 
mulU-bUllon-doUar  tax  bill. 

The  matching  provisions  of  the  Federal- 
aid  policy  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
deplorable  condition  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  State  highways.  The  matching  provisions 
penalise  the  districts  that  need  help  the 
most.  They  must  either  put  up  the  match- 
ing money  or  lose  the  Federal  aid  their  tax- 
payers help  to  pay.  Rather  than  lose  It. 
they  must  put  up  money  that  is  needed  for 
State  highway  improvements.  This  fc»-cea 
neglect  at  the  State  rofuls  that  are  not  on 
the  Federal-aid  system  and  will,  if  the  pres- 
ent policy  continues,  cost  the  taxpayers 
additional  billions  of  dollars  for  reconstruc- 
tion through  the  forced  neglect  by  the  no- 
torious matching  provisions. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  matching  provisions 
constitute  a  ridiculous  policy.  Why  should 
the  people  at  any  State  put  up  from  10  to 
60  percent  of  the  State  highway  funds  to 
get  back  only  part  of  the  money  their  mo- 
torists pay  into  the  Federal  Government  In 
automobile  excise  taxes? 

The  Federal  Highway  Bureau  policy- 
makers, of  course,  do  not  want  the  match- 
ing provisions  eliminated  and  the  allocation 
of  Federal^aid  funds  made  directly  to  the 
States.  Not  because  leas  roads  would  be 
built,  but  iMcause  the  matching  provisions 
give  them  greater  powers  to  control,  not  only 
the  expenditure  of  Federal-aid  moneys,  but 
over  $1  billion  of  State  fimds,  too. 

Thrass  bureaucratic  controls  tn  Washing- 
ton are  ridiculous  in  that  they  violate  the 
basic  prlndplss  of  States  right  and  h<»ne 
rule.  Why  should  State  and  local  officials 
be  controlled  from  Waahington  by  the  Fed- 
eral hl^way  biireaucracy?  Certainly  the 
local  officials  know  their  people's  needs  better 
than  Federal  highway  officials  who  could 
not  know  anything  about  local  road  prob- 
lems. 

The  Conunerce  Department  spokesman 
places  great  stress  on  the  charge  that  the 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  for  State  and 
local  road  Improvements  "would  be  widely 
dispersed  and  that  an  uncoordinated  pattern 
of  Improvements  would  result  If  there  were 
no  requirement  for  system  Improvement." 

This  is  a  ridiculous  assertion.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  wotUd  be  Impossible  for 
any  road  officials  to  build  all  highways  first 
They  must  build,  and  have  been  building, 
the  most  important  roads  and  adding  to  them 
as  funds  are  available. 

The  Interstate  System  policy,  controUed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads.  has  been  the 
subject  of  public  and  congressional  criticism 
for  the  widely  scattered  Improvements  on 
the  Interstate  System.  No  public  road  of- 
ficials— ^Federal,  State  or  local — can  build  a 
10-mlle  stretch  of  highway,  regardless  of  Its 
importance,  if  there  is  only  enough  nxiney 


available  to  build  1  mile.  But  the  Commerce 
Department,  in  lie  statement,  is  evldentty 
trying  to  Impress  Oongresa  by  the  Inference 
that  only  State  and  local  roads  would  be 
constructed  on  a  scattered  pattern. 

The  Department  alao  plaees  some  stress 
on  the  argument  that  KM.  8613  woiUd 
change  the  Federal-aid  highway  setup.  It 
doesn't  change  any  part  at  the  Federal-aid 
program,  excepting  the  iwa^ti'Htwg  proviaions. 
What  it  does  provide  for  Is  that  the  1.- 
700  million  collected  In  motor  taxes 
and  now  diverted  be  allocated  to  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  State  and  local  roads  not  on  the 
Federal-aid  system. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  take  prompt  action 
and  report  E.S..  8613  for  a  vote  In  Congress, 
and  that  the  bill  may  be  enacted  at  this 
session  of  Congress  In  time  for  the  1962 
construction  season,  so  that  several  hundred 
thousand  men  may  be  put  to  work  on  the 
greatest  State  and  local  road  Improvement 
program  In  the  Nation's  hlatory. 
Cordially  yours. 

Pennstlvania    Uokb    Buxjt 

Association, 
Thomas  S.  Stkphxnsow. 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Htane  Rule  Association  for 
a  national  home  rule  road  program  as 
embodied  In  my  blU  HJl.  8612  would 
mean,  as  Mr.  Stephenson  says  in  his 
letter,  the  creation  of  the  greatest  State 
and  local  road  improvemoit  program  in 
the  Nation's  history,  llaerefore,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  schedule  hearings 
on  H.R.  8612  so  that  the  measure  may 
be  considered  on  its  merits. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.58] 


Addonizlo 

Ford 

Rains 

AUord 

Oavm 

Bseoe 

Andrews 

Grant 

Belfel 

Ashley 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

Beuss 

Auchincloes 

Hansen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Avery 

Harrison,  Va. 

BaUcy 

Hoffman,  Midi 

.  BlTsrs.  8.C. 

Barry 

Huddleston 

Baaers.Colo. 

Boiling 

Inouye 

Bonner 

Jehnlngs 

8t.aeorRe 

Boykln 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bantangelo 

Breeding 

Keams 

Scott 

Kee 

Seranton 

Coad 

MoDoweU 

Selden 

Cooler 

Mclntlre 

Smith,  Miss. 

CorbeU 

McMillan 

Spence 

Cunningham 

Moor  bead.  Pa. 

Stafford 

CurtlB,Maas. 

Morrison 

Thcmpeon,  N.J 

DlngeU 

Moulder 

ToUefson 

Dole 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Dowdy 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Wlckersham 

■vlns 

Passman 

WUbi»,  Oallf. 

Fmnegan 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Flynt 

PoweU 

Yates 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  lliree  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  oonsoit,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  diq;>ensed 
with. 
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SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL.    1962 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Houae  resolye  itaeU  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11038)  making  supple- 
mental appn^riatlons  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  the  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours^ne- 
half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  and 
one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frMn  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill,  HJl.  11038.  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try  to  be  brief 
so  that  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may 
f      have  time  to  express  themselves  on  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you  today 
a  bill  of  some  55  or  56  items  coverinR 
about  25  agencies  and  bureaus.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  which  ends  on  June  30,  1962.  in 
other  words,  in  about  2  months.  We 
submit  this  supplemental  bill  to  you  for 
your  consideration,  asking  you  to  give 
us  your  help.  All  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  are  here  and  we  will  en- 
deavor, individually  or  collectively,  to 
give  you  all  the  information  you  wish. 
knowing  you  are  entitled  to  It.  We  want 
to  cooperate  with  you.  We  well  know 
that  we  are  representing  you  in  this 
matter. 

As  I  stated,  there  are  some  25  agencies 
and  departments  involved  in  this  bill. 
In  terms  of  appropriations  it  amounts 
to  $431  million.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
duced under  the  budget  estimate  about 
$116  million. 

The  estimate  calls  for  an  Increase  in 
employment,  In  round  figiu-es,  of  860  or 
870  employees.  Your  committee  recom- 
mends to  you  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  employees  to  about  500.  May  I  ask 
our  colleagues  to  refer  to  the  committee 
report  It  is  not  too  long;  It  is  concise 
and  to  the  point.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
table  you  will  note  that  most  of  the  Items 
have  been  reduced.  There  are  some 
three  or  four  Items  that  have  not  been 
reduced.  One  of  them  is  the  Forest 
Service.  It  has  been  a  tremendous  year 
for  fires  Involving  some  8  or  10  of  our 
Western  Mountain  States.  It  Is  the 
habit  of  the  Congress  to  make  a  token 
appropriation  of  about  $5  million  for 
fighting  fires,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cost  is  covered  at  the  end  of  the  year  m 


the  form  of  a  deficiency.  That  is  what 
this  is,  $37  million.  That  money  has 
been  spent  and,  of  course,  we  have  our 
very  able  and  genial  friend  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen),  who  probably  knows  as 
much  about  this  Item,  if  not  more,  than 
all  of  the  rest  of  us  combined.  He  will 
be  glad  to  explain  It. 

I  think  I  should  mention  to  you  that 
in  reading  the  bill  you  will  find  the 
phrase  "Salaries  and  expenses."  in  about 
15  or  16  items  through  roughly  25 
percent  of  the  bill.  That  is  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  nomenclature.  In  fact  It  does 
not  represent  additional  jobs  but  is  for 
what  we  call  Wage  Board  pay  increases. 
In  round  numbers  there  are  about  15  of 
these  Items  throughout  the  bill  in  prac- 
tically one-quarter  of  all  the  agencies. 
I  think  I  should  go  into  a  little  detail 
about  that. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Congress 
about  2  years  ago.  late  In  1958.  passed 
a  law  that  made  it  mandatory — get  that, 
mandatory — that  these  Wage  Board  pay 
increases  be  paid.    Paid  when? 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short.  It 
was  about  60  days  after  they  had  ac- 
crued. So  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
Its  practice  sets  up  most  of  these  Wage 
Board  Increases  In  the  form  of  a  de- 
ficiency. If  you  will  read  the  President's 
budget,  regardless  of  who  he  is  or  which 
party  he  belongs  to — It  Is  the  same  pro- 
cedure. You  will  note  in  the  budgets 
a  sUtement  for  1959  or  1963  that  Wage 
Board  Increases  will  be  sent  later  in  the 
form  of  a  deficiency.  So  you  have  some 
15  or  16  of  those  items  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tis  I  said.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  too  much  time.  All  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  are  here,  and 
we  will  endeavor  individually  or  collec- 
tively to  give  you  all  the  information 
that  we  have,  and  we  will  do  it  with  great 
pleasure. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  will  give 
us  a  little  explanation  of  the  amount  of 
$400,000  appearing  on  page  9  of  the  bill 
It  says  the  amount  recommended  in- 
cludes $400,000  for  inauguration  of  an 
African  medical  program  and  for  an 
African  Administrative  Service  Center 
Will  the  gentleman  give  us  a  little  ex- 
planation of  that? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  The  SUte  De- 
partment is  attempting  to  save  money 
by  setting  up  a  little  medical  unit  for 
our  own  people  over  there  rather  than 
having  to  fly  them  a  thousand  or  1.500 
or  2,000  miles.  I  believe  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNEY),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  will  give  you  the  de- 
tails you  want  on  that. 

Mr  HALEY  This  is.  then,  for  per- 
sonnel employed  in  various  agencies  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yos:  for  our  own 
people. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  CELLER.  The  committee  refused 
to  grant  an  appropriation  of  $330,000  to 
the  Maritime  Commission.  The  new 
Maritime  Commission  assumed  all  the 
regulatory  powers  and  duties  of  the  old 
Maritime  Board.  That  Involved  viola - 
tloru  of  the  Shipping  Act.  the  protection 
of  American  flag  carriers,  bringing  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  against  ship  own. 
ers,  the  passing  on  rates,  if  unjust,  only 
on  in -board  traffic,  and  examining  con- 
ference reports. 

In  addition,  by  a  new  law  which  we 
passed,  the  Maritime  Commission  must 
screen  all  conferences,  they  must  super- 
vise all  tariff  filings.  About  30,000  tar- 
IfTs  have  been  filed.  Each  tariff  contains 
dozens  of  articles.  They  must  prevent 
retaliation  by  one  flag  carrier  against 
another,  and  retributions.  They  must 
determine  whether  rates,  not  only  In- 
board but  outboard,  are  fair  and  proper. 
They  must  check  on  the  conferences  and 
all  actions  under  those  conferences. 
They  must  license  freight  forwarders. 
There  are  a  thousand  applications  pend- 
ing abroad.  They  must  conduct  240 
hearings,  and  this  is  very  Important. 
which  were  the  result  of  the  workings  of 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  where  we 
unearthed  240  violations  of  the  Shipping 
Act 

All  of  these  burdens  have  been  cast  on 
the  members  of  the  new  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  it  is  quite  essential  that 
they  have  additional  personnel  beyond 
what  they  heretofore  have  had.  They 
are  willing  to  cut  their  requests  from 
$330,000  down  to  $175,000.  I  have  had 
a  little  chat  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  I  hope  that  after  our  sort  of 
gentlemen's  agreement,  he  will  use  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  bring  about  some 
relief  in  that  regard.     Am  I  correct,  sir? 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  our  l>eloved  colleague,  and  cer- 
tainly the  dLstlnguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  CellbrI.  that 
when  he  comes  to  this  floor  and  gives  us 
the  benefit  of  his  good  judgment  and  his 
wisdom.  I  am  going  to  listen  to  him.  As 
he  pointed  out,  his  committee,  the  great 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House,  put  In  many  long  hours  on  an 
overdue  matter  that  should  have  been 
attended  to  a  long  time  ago  in  the  old 
Maritime  Administration.  As  he  has  so 
well  pointed  out.  the  functions  have  been 
split  up  now  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Commission.  This  Commission 
has  one  duty,  as  you  well  pointed  out 
You  put  that  duty  on  them.  To  sum  it 
all  up,  it  is  rates.  By  virtue  of  your 
good,  strong  statement,  may  I  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  will  cooperate 
with  him  Let  this  go  to  the  Senate. 
because  you  only  have  about  2  months 
remaining  In  the  fiscal  year.  Bear  in 
mind,  this  is  a  deficiency  appropriation. 
They  have  153  employees  now.  We  wUl 
go  to  the  other  side  and  we  will  ask 
your  help.  I  think  we  will  work  out 
something  that  is  satisfactory  to  my 
able  and  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well,  that  Is  a  very 
splendid  answer,  and  the  gentleman,  as 
usual,  is  always  kind  and  most  reason- 
able 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  aware, 
I  assume,  that  the  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  for  the  Seattle  World's 
Fair 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes:  $9  9  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nine  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  New  York  would  be  well 
served  with  about  the  same  amoxmt  of 
money? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well,  we  had  a  dif- 
ferent estimate.  We  have  a  different 
crowd.  We  have  66  foreign  countries 
already  that  have  asked  for  space.  After 
all,  Seattle  is  a  great  city.  I  love  the 
people.  There  an;  no  finer  people  In 
the  world.  But,  afl-er  sdl,  you  know,  New 
York  is  about  10  or  15  times  as  big. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  gentleman  does 
not  believe  in  discrlmlnaton,  does  he? 

Mr  THOMAS.    Not  If  I  can  avoid  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Li't  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  You  can  ask  me  any- 
thing you  want. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  there  Is 
some  $25,616,000  in  the  bill  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    YeS. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn,  from  reading  the  hearings, 
whether  this  is  an  assessment  or  whether 
this  is  supposed  to  be  a  contribution,  vol- 
untary or  otherwise. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  what  we  call  a 
voluntary  assessment.  It  Is  not  a  regu- 
lar contribution. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  there  really  such  a 
thing  as  a  voluntary  assessment? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  WeU,  it  depends  on 
what  emphasis  you  put  on  the  word  "vol- 
untary." The  U.N.  is  trying  to  get  it 
out  of  the  member  nations.  That  Is 
where  the  rub  comes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  317  of  your 
hearings,  you  list  a  scale  of  assessments. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes;  set  out  In  black 
and  white,  showing  who  Is  In  default  and 
who  had  paid  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  318  you  list  the 
United  States-Congo  account  contribu- 
tion statement  as  of  December  31,  1961. 
Then  following  this  comes  uncollected 
contributions. 

Mr.  THOBAAS.  These  are  aU  listed 
there.  Our  part  Is  $153  million.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  319  there  is 
listed  a  contribution  as  the  result  of  the 
Congo  ad  hoc  account. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  specifically 
how  this  $25,616,000  is  to  be  listed.  Is 
It  a  contribution?  Is  it  an  assessment  or 
the  result  of  an  assessment  and  con- 
tribution, an  ad  hoc  account,  or  what 
is  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  In  the  final  analysis 
it  Is  an  assessment  against  everybody, 
and  they  are  trying  to  get  every  nation 
to  pay  up.    That  is  the  long  and  short 

of  it. 


Mr.  GROSS.  At  another  place  in  the 
hearings  I  believe  Mr.  Cleveland  called 
it  a  voluntary  contribution. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Call  it  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  they  are  tnring  to  get  it  out 
of  everybody. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  arrive  at 
some  designation  for  this  $25  million. 
That  is  the  best  Information  you  could 
get  from  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  we  put  It  up  and 
the  House  votes  It,  it  is  going  to  be 
voluntary. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Yori:. 

Ml*.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  amount 
carried  In  the  pending  bill,  $25,616,000, 
Is  exactly  32.02  percent  of  the  Congo 
operation  costs  of  $80  million  by  way 
of  a  special  assessment,  covering  the  pe- 
riod from  November  1,  1960,  to  Jime  30, 
1962. 

Now,  In  addition  to  this  amount  there 
was  or  will  be  a  voluntary  contribution  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Congo  opera- 
tl<His  expenses  In  the  sum  of  $11,400,800 
taken  out,  as  I  recall,  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  would  the  gentle- 
man say  that  the  32.02  percent,  or  32.05 
percent,  whichever  It  is 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Thirty-two  and  two 
one  -hundredths. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  32.02  percent  is  by  United 
Nations  agreement,  and  Is  In  conform- 
ance with  the  treaty? 

Mr.  ROONET.  It  Is  an  assessment, 
as  the  testimony,  which  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with — and  again 
I  commend  him  for  reading  the  testl- 
m<my  with  regard  to  all  of  these  appro- 
priation bills — Indicates,  If  we  do  not 
pay  the  present  amoxmt  contained  In  the 
bill,  to  wit,  $25  mllUon-plus,  we  will  lose 
our  vote  after  It  becomes  In  arrears  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  This,  to  me,  Indi- 
cates that  it  Is  not  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  under  article  19 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
if  we  paid  any  part  of  our  assessment 
we  would  retain  our  vote  for  a  good 
deal  longer  than  2  years? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  will  agree  that  there 
Is  some  abracadabra  about  this  sort  of 
thing,  about  paying  part  of  It.  I  am 
one  who  Is  very  disappointed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  satellites  and 
a  lot  of  other  people  up  In  New  York 
In  the  United  Nations  are  permitted 
to  have  use  of  their  vote  as  they  do 
without  having  to  pay  the  arrears  that 
they  owe,  as  admitted  in  the  hearings  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  siu-e  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  not  saying  that  I 


am  using  abracadabra  in  quoting  the 
United  Nations  Charter? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  No.  and  I  never  in- 
tended such.  I  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  regulatory  duties  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Cmnmlsslon  have 
not  been  reduced.  On  the  contrary, 
these  duties  have  been  greatly  expanded 
by  acts  of  Congress  or  its  committees. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission's 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $330,000.  later  reduced  to  a  request  for 
$175,000,  was  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
most  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission 
had  been  transferred  to  another  agency, 
the  Maritime  Administration — House 
Report  No.  1548,  page  4.  This  must  be 
clarified.  In  1961,  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  of  that  year — ^House  Docu- 
ment No.  187 — all  of  the  regulatory  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  former  Federal  Maritime 
Board  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  C(xnmlssion.  AU  of  the  pro- 
motional functions  of  the  former  Mari- 
time Administration  and  certain  promo- 
tional fimctlons  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  were  transferred  to  the  new  Mari- 
time Administration.  However,  the 
Commission,  whose  request  has  been 
denied,  retained  all  the  regulatory  func- 
tions of  Its  predecessor,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board. 

According  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  after  the  reorganization 
plan,  the  new  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission retained  only  $1,266,000  of  the 
original  $9,300,000  appropriation  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Federal 
Maritime  Board.  This  $1,266,000  was  to 
cover  salaries  and  expenses  rdatlng  only 
to  regulatory  activities  which  had  pre- 
vioiisly  been  conducted  by  the  Board 
and  were  in  the  f  utiu-e  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  present  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

This  was  supplemented  by  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $40,000  to  cover  only 
the  salaries  of  two  new  Commissioners, 
the  Commission  having  five  members 
where  the  Board  had  only  three. 

Thus,  the  $1,306,000  fl«ure  cited  In  the 
report  on  HJl.  11038,  as  I  understand  It, 
Is  money  for  only  regulatory  functions 
formerly  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Board. 

The  new  Commission  did  not  lose  any 
of  these  regulatory  functions.  Indeed,  It 
gained  many  more.  Nor  is  this  the  case 
of  an  agency  which  Is  asking  for  money 
because  it  f oimd  new  things  to  occupy  its 
time  under  existing  statutory  authoriza- 
tion. This  agency  has  a  greater  work- 
load because  Congress  and  congressional 
committees  have  directed  it  to  undertake 
new  responsibilities  and  to  discharge 
present  duties  In  a  more  effective  man- 
ner. Thus,  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  the  following  events 
occiu'red: 

First.  Congress  passed  Public  Law  87- 
346.  the  most  extensive  revision  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  the  basic  regulatory  stat- 
ute, since  1916.  Public  Law  87-346  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  approve  dual 
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rate  contracts  which  meet  certain  atand- 
ards.  The  Comralaakm  nrast  aereen 
theae  oontracts  to  determine  11  they 
comply  with  detailed  Bafegxuurda  set  up 
to  protect  the  shipper.  If  the  CXmimls- 
sion  does  not  have  adeqtmte  staff  to  ful- 
nil  this  duty,  the  whole  basis  upon  which 
Congress  approved  Public  Law  87-346 
win  be  subverted  and  shippers  will  be 

tiarmed. 

In  addition,  the  new  Commission  has 
been  given  the  duty  of  overseeing  the  fil- 
ing of  a  multitude  of  additional  tariff 
changes  filed  by  common  carriers  In  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Stotes.  For- 
merly, only  tariff  changes  on  outbound 
movements  had  to  be  flltd.  Nowlnboimd 
and  outboimd  rates  must  be  filed.  I 
imderstand  that  almost  30,000  separate 
changes  are  being  filed  pursuant  to  this 
requirement. 

Finally,  the  Commission  has  obtained 
statutory  authority,  which  Its  predeces- 
sor did  not  possess,  to  disapprove  rate 
changes  which  are  so  unreasonably  high 
or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
very  essential  in  order  to  protect  Amer- 
ican business  against  unreasonable  rates, 
which  in  the  past  according  to  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  report,  may  have 
impeded  the  flow  of  American  exports. 

Second.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
87-254  which  requires  licensing  freight 
forwarders.  I  understand  that  1.000  such 
forwarders  have  applied  for  licensing. 

Third.  The  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
completed  a  3 -year  Investigation  in 
which  340  matters  were  referred  to  the 
Commlaakm  or  lt«  predecessor.  These 
matters  involved  ftmre  abuses  of  ship- 
ping laws,  conference  agreeoMnta.  and 
other  practices  detrimental  to  our  for- 
eign eomaierce.  which  the  Commission 
must  examine. 

Fourth.  The  AnUtruat  Subcommittee 
lasued  a  400-page  report  to  the  House— 
House  Report  No.  1419— containing 
many  recommendations  for  more  effec- 
tive regulation  aiul  new  studies  in  the 
public  interest. 

This  report  reveals  a  story  of  abuses, 
«**«<^mt»T«t '<**«.  and  predatory  practices 
whose  primary  ^eet  has  be^  to  hurt 
Amarlcanshlppera,  the  American- flag 
merchant  Industry,  and  the  public.  At 
the  root  of  the  problem  Is  the  failure  of 
the  Inderal  liaritime  Board  to  be  an  ef- 
fective regulator.  A  ^Hiole  chapter- 
chapter  XI — is  devoted  to  describing  the 
problems  of  the  Board  and  urging  its 
suoceasor.  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mi<iyifli  to  greater  efforts.  Clearly  a 
large  part  of  this  problem  has  been  un- 
derstafElng.  Finally,  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee report  makes  numerous 
conclusions  which  call  upon  the  Commis- 
sion to  assimie  new  responsibilities  and 
make  extensive  studies  to  protect  the 
American  public  against  unreasonable 
rates  and  practices.  Thus,  Congress 
and.  In  particular,  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  its  committees,  have  made 
a  tremendous  effort  and  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  trying  to  provide  for  more 
effective  regulation  of  the  ocean  freight 
Industry,  which  is  exempt  frtMn  the  anti- 
trust laws.  All  this  work  and  effort  win 
£0  up  in  smoke  and  the  public  will  be 


comidetely  unprotected  II  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  the  resources  to  do 
the  job.  For  aU  the  legislation  we  have 
passed  and  the  recommendations  we 
have  made  basically  depend  upon  an  ef- 
fective Commission. 

If ,  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  obtain 
its  minimal  reqiilrements,  the  Commis- 
sion is  unable  to  operate  effectively  then 
the  newly  amended  Shipping  Act  wlU  be 
flouted,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
the  design  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  to 
improve  conditions  to  the  industry,  will 
be   frustrated.     Moreover.   It   has   been 
shown  that  where  the  Commission  does 
not  have  sufBclent  staff  to  enforce  the 
law  the  bite  of  the  Shipping  Act  falls 
primarily   on   D.3.-flag   shipping   lines, 
whose  books   and   records   are   in   this 
country,    while    foreign -flag    lines    are 
able  to  evade  compliance  with  the  act. 
This  uneven  administration  of  the  act 
is  highly  detrimental  to  our  merchant 
marine.     Thus,    in   the   interest   of   the 
\J3.  merchant  fleet  and  American  ship- 
pers, I  urge  that  the  needed  appropria- 
tion be  made. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  I  must  say  that 
I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  bill, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  with  the 
exception  of  four  or  five  items  in  this 
bill,  the  other  requests  for  funds  from 
more  than  20  agencies  could  very  well  be 
absorbed  by  the  agencies  with  previously 
appropriated  funds,  fwids  that  have  not 
been  obligated  nor  expended  out  of  the 
fiscal  year  1962  approprlatlona.  I  was 
very  much  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a 
Deficiencies  Committee  in  the  first  in- 
stance. However,  it  was  created  some  6 
or  7  years  ago. 

I  was  not  the  only  one  who  opposed 
the  creation  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
speak  authoritatively  when  I  say  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  were  op- 
posed to  it.  But  it  was  created.  Here  is 
the  bad  thing  about  it.  The  requests  for 
supplemental  funds  come  from  it\e  mul- 
titude of  boards,  oommissians,  and  de- 
partments of  Government,  to  the  Con- 
gress tkrough  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  thisSubcommittee  on  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriations. The  regular  subconunit- 
tees  which  hold  hearings  for  days  and 
weeks  and  months  during  every  session 
of  Congress  and  often  when  Congress  is 
not  in  session,  hence  they  know  more 
about  what  these  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  in  the  way  of  ap- 
propriations than  any  single  subcommit- 
tee can  possibly  know,  because  those 
members  on  those  respective  subcommit- 
tees, which  number  13  in  addition  to  this 
one.  many  of  them  have  sat  for  years 
SLDd  years  listening  to  the  requests  of 
these  different  departments  and  sigen- 
cies  of  the  Government  which  number  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1.000,  even  though 
we  have  abolished  a  few  hundred  from 
1953  to  1960  inclusive. 

It  is  just  ordinary,  common  business 
sense  to  have  those  regularly  established 
subcommittees  on  appropriations  hear 
and  consider  these  great  requests  for 
supplemental  funds  instead  of  having 
those  requests  come  to  this  special  sub- 
committee. 


The  facts  are  that  there  are  only  four 
items  or  six  at  the  most  in  this  blU  which 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  should 
have  supplemental  funds  at  this  time; 
the  Maritime  Commission,  for  which 
there  is  $20  million  in  this  biU.  That  la 
for  subsidies  under  law  to  our  great 
oceangomg  liners,  that  we  subaldlxe  so 
that  they  can  compete  with  foreign  ship- 
ping companies.  That  item  Is  manda- 
tory. But  even  that  item  could  wait  un- 
til the  regular  committee  acts. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  wish 
to  back  up  the  gentlen.an  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  JcNstNl  100  percent  in  this  matter. 
We  have  in  this  bill  two  items  that  have 
no  more  business  than  a  flea  in  being 
here  on  what  we  call  a  deficiency  biU. 
I  refer  to  two  of  the  three  items  having 
to  do  with  agriculture. 

Here  we  have  $2,500,000  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  screw  worm  eradication 
program,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  WHrrriM]  and  our  sub- 
committee have  dealt  with  for  years. 
There  is  a  brand  new  extension  many  of 
us  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study.  We 
are  being  bypassed  entirely.  This  is  the 
first  I  have  heard  of  this.  We  have  bad 
gentlemen  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture before  us  in  the  last  month,  and 
they  never  said  a  word  about  this  new 
proposal.  I  think  this  ought  to  be 
stricken  out  of  this  bill  Just  to  maintain 
at  least  the  authority  of  the  various 
subcommittees  involved. 

I  resent  a  thing  Iflce  this,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  Intend  to  try  to 
strike  It.  I  feel  that  the  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct  in  this  matter.  If  we 
are  to  have  regular  order  In  appropria- 
tions. After  all  a  deficiency  blB  means 
deficiencies :  it  does  not  mean  the  begin- 
ning of  new  programs. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed my  feelings  and.  I  will  say,  the 
feehngs  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Appropriations.  He  has  just 
cited  a  fair  example  of  what  is  custom- 
ary practice  in  this  whole  matter  per- 
taining to  the  deficiency  committee  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  a^ked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  while  the  subject  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  stin  fresh 
in  our  minds.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  saying  and  what 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  ]UBt 
said.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  strike 
the  item.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  in  here,  either,  but 
we  questioned  the  department  witnesses 
very  carefully  and  they  assured  us  that 
the  time  to  start  working  cm  this  screw 
worm  pest  eradication  is  early  in  the 
spring,  and  that  the  severe  winter  suf- 
fered by  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
country  rendered  the  situation  ideal  to 
start  on  this  program.  They  had  di- 
verted some  funds  from  other  programs, 
and  they  wanted  to  replenish  thoae  funds 
in  this  deficiency  bin.     The  money  to 
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this  bill  is  to  carry  that  program  for  the 
entire  calendar  year. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  is  exact- 
ly right.  There  is  no  law  or  rule  or  regu- 
lation on  the  books  of  our  Nation  which 
would  prohibit  the  Department  of  Agri- 
c'llture  from  spending  funds  out  of  al- 
uady  appropriated  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  someone  thinks  up  some  new 
idea  or  there  Is  a  possibility  that  they 
can  get  an  appropriation  through  the 
Congress  by  some  hook  or  crook,  they 
do  not  hesitate  one  minute  to  come  to 
Congress  and  try  to  get  it.  and  they  gen- 
erally get  about  what  they  want. 

I  must  say  In  all  fairness  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas! ,  that  I  am 
certainly  not  critical  of  him,  because  no 
one  could  do  a  tietter  Job  in  chairing 
this  committee  than  our  able  colleague 
from  Texas.  It  is  a  most  difUcult  com- 
mittee to  chair,  this  committee. 

There  is  another  fund  here  of  $25 
million  which  I  think  we  could  justly 
appropriate  now  for  disaster  relief,  an 
appropriation  to  the  President  for  such 
catastrophes  as  floods,  hurricanes,  and 
windstorms — all  acts  of  God — which 
must  have  Immediate  attention  and 
ready  funds. 

With  reference  to  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance,  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  under  law  have  agreed  to 
pay  social  security  payments  in  certain 
amounts.  That  fund  has  nm  out  for 
1962:  they  need  $80  million;  that  is  a 
mast. 

Then  we  have  another  item  here  for 
$80  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  space  agency  and  the  space 
administration.  It  Is  a  most  difficult 
thing  for  any  Member  of  the  Congress 
to  &ay  that  they  shall  not  have  all  the 
funds  they  need  since  we  have  this  world 
problem  on  our  hands.  I  hope  history 
will  record  that  this  Is  money  well  spent. 
However,  we  did  strike  out  $65  million 
which  they  asked  for  the  purchase  of 
land  In  Mississippi  and,  I  think,  some 
land  in  Texas  and  some  land  in  Okla- 
homa, and  a  considerable  amount  of 
land  on  the  periphery  of  the  Cape  Ca- 
naveral area.  But.  that  was  not  au- 
thorized and  we  simply  did  not  feel  the 
committee  should  appropriate  or  initiate 
appropriations  for  anything  that  was  not 
already  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  any 
more  time  except  to  say  that  by  the  time 
this  bill  clears  the  other  body  and  Is 
signed  by  the  President,  there  will  not 
be  more  than  2  months  remaining 
of  the  fiscal  year  1962.  So  time  is  not 
much  of  an  element  In  the  consideration 
of  this  matter.  That  is  why  I  say  we 
could  strike  almost  everything  out  of 
this  bill  except  the  Items  I  Just  men- 
tioned without  hurting  anyone  and  with- 
out putting  the  brakes  on  any  agency  of 
government. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  for  the  comprehensive 
presentation  he  has  made  here  today. 
I  would  ask  my  colleague  to  elaborate 


a  little  further  in  regard  to  the  $2^/^ 
million  item  for  the  eradication  of  the 
screw  worm.  In  reading  the  record,  on 
page  7,  of  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation hearings,  1962,  we  find  that 
this  money  is  for  the  initiation  of  a 
program.  I  wonder  why  at  this  late 
date  we  have  to  put  this  money  in  this 
deficiency  budget  and  why  we  cannot 
wait  until  Mr.  Andersen's  committee  re- 
ports the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
to  the  House  and  provide  the  money  for 
that  program  in  that  bill? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  must  point  this  out 
to  the  gentleman,  that  the  infestation 
of  the  screw -worm  fiy  is  a  great  threat 
to  the  stock  grazers  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  almost  as  bad  a  threat  as  the  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  which  cost  us  mll- 
Uons  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  eradi- 
cate in  Mexico  to  keep  the  disease  out 
of  the  United  States. 

The  thing  I  am  more  critical  of  than 
the  appropriation  at  this  time  of  $2,500,- 
000  is  the  fact  that  no  member  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  men- 
tion this  matter  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture.  Is  that  a 
correct  statement?  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
is  correct;  and,  as  far  as  I  know  neither 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Written]  nor  I  were  consulted  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  must  say  that  I  would 
not  Uke  to  see  this  item  stricken  from 
the  bill  now  because  we  need  to  get  at 
this  job  of  eradicating  that  screw  fly, 
imless  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
feels  that  his  committee  will  provide  the 
necessary  funds. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  can  go  along  with  the 
gentleman;  I  can  see  the  need  for  the 
eradication  of  the  screw  worm,  but  I 
cannot  see  how  putting  $2,500,000  In  this 
deficiency  bill  is  going  to  help  that  pro- 
gram. 

Also  I  feel  it  has  brought  out  that 
what  they  need  here  is  personnel,  about 
80 -some  employees  for  assistance  to 
eliminate  the  screw  worm.  The  record 
shows  they  have  some  90,500  employees 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Why 
can  they  not  transfer  the  80  people 
needed  to  this  program  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  is  exactly  the 
thought  that  occurred  to  me  and  I  asked 
that  very  question. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Did  the  gentleman  get 
an  answer  to  it? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  In  this  bill  there  were 
requested  857  additional  employees  over 
and  above  what  they  now  have  on  the 
payroll.  We  left  509.  Do  you  realize, 
my  colleagues,  that  these  509  employees 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  over  $3 
million,  in  addition  to  the  2.500,000 
people  already  on  the  payroll  at  a  cost 
of  $16  billion  annually?  I  ask  how  much 
more  of  this  can  the  American  taxpayers 
take? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  request  from  the  Department 
of  Agricultiu-e  for  this  program  was  $3 
milUon.    The  committee  cut  it  back  to 


$2,500,000.  We  depend  on  the  good 
judgment  and  the  commonsense  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  matters  per- 
taintog  to  the  farm  program. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram. This  initiates  a  new  program  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  this  is  a  program  that  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  for  some  time.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  ought  to  be  started  to  the 
sprtog  for  that  Is  the  time  when  this  m- 
sect  pest  can  be  controlled  much  better. 

This  committee  put  this  item  to  the 
bill  because  the  committee  felt,  and  the 
testimony  to  the  heartogs  will  show,  that 
this  program  will  save  miUions  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  not  a  new  program;  it  is  a 
program  that  was  initiated  many  years 
ago.  We  appropriated  a  deficiency  a 
couple  of  years  ago  for  the  very  same 
program  for  the  people  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  dotog  it  to  this  bill  for  the  people 
to  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  must  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Let 
me  read  this  telegram  which  appears  on 
page  14  of  the  hearings,  a  telegram  from 
the  Honorable  Joe  Kn.coRX.  Now  Joe 
Kn.GORE  is  a  very  fine  man.  He  wired 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommitee: 

Attached  herewith  you  will  find  telegrams 
from  wveral  Texas  organizations  expressing 
their  interest  In  and  support  of  the  $8  mil- 
lion supplemental  appropriations  request  for 
the  establishment  of  a  screw  worm  eradica- 
tion facility  at  Moore  Field,  Mission,  Tex. 

Why  was  not  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi or  I  or  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee given  some  informaUon  relative 
to  this?  This  is  a  new  program  for  this 
part  of  the  country,  designed  to  expend 
$9  milUon  to  create  a  barrier  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  want  to  beg  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend's  pardon  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen]  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  includtog  myself.  We 
should  have  consulted  the  gentleman, 
and  I  humbly  apologize,  and  I  assure  him 
that  to  the  future  we  will  do  that.  We 
thought  it  was  an  urgent  item,  because 
they  want  to  get  started  before  the  fly 
hatches  out  to  June  and  July.  We  can- 
not quibble  with  what  the  gentleman 
says.  I  humbly  apologize,  and  I  ask  the 
gentleman's  forgiveness  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  for- 
give the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  let  this  item  remato  to  the  bill,  if  I 
can  help  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  items  in  this  bill  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  the  committee.  In  gotog 
through  the  bill,  the  flrst  one  I  come  to  is 
an  item  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  has  to  do  with  the  New  York 
World's  Pair.    I  hope  to  attend  the  New  - 
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York  World's  Fair,  and  I  hope  to  enjoy 
It.  But  I  Just  wtmder  whether  or  not 
we  hav«  gone  too  far  in  this  matter  of 
fairs  when  this  Item  comes  before  a 
Deficiency  Subcommittee  In  the  amount 
of  $25  million  and  the  Item  has  never 
been  before  a  legislative  committee.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  authorized  by  the  so- 
called  Hays-Fulbrlght  bill.  Not  one  of 
these  items  that  we  have  in  here  has 
ever  been  considered  by  a  legislative 
committee.  There  are  over  $10  million 
in  the  bill  for  a  bxilldlng  which  Is  going 
to  cost  about  $44  a  square  foot.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
here  for  travel.  Those  are  items  we  did 
not  examine.  Lnd  they  have  never  been 
examined. 

In  this  deficiency  bill  we  are  appro- 
priating not  for  1962  but  appropria- 
tions to  carry  us  through  1966.  There 
Is  no  defldeney  or  emergeikr  in  a  situ- 
ation which  is  asking  for  ah  appropria- 
tion through  1966.  It  is  true  this  has 
been  reduced  to  $17  million,  but  we 
thought  we  owed  it  to  you  to  bring  to 
your  attention  that  this  Is  being  appro- 
priated without  the  consideration  which 
we  generally  give  to  Items  of  that  size. 

Tou  will  hear  ttiat  New  York  has  ap- 
propriated approximately  $30  million  as 
its  share  to  this  fair,  but  may  I  point 
out  to  you  that  New  York  City  and  the 
fair  are  going  to  charge  adults  $2.  and 
there  is  an  estimated  Income  of  about 
$140  million  that  will  be  taken  in.  But 
so  far  as  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  con- 
cerned, with  its  $25  million  Investment 
they  are  asking  for,  no  taxes  will  be  paid, 
there  Is  no  return  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  good  look  at 
this  item. 

May  I  point  out  to  you  also  that  be- 
fore the  day  is  over  there  is  going  to  be 
another  $3  million  item  In  a  separate 
bill,  so  they  tell  me.  to  pay  the  police- 
men in  New  York  City  on  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  overlook  the  fact  that  after 
they  build  this  $10  million  building 
there  is  $100,000  in  here  to  pay  for  tear- 
ing it  down. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right.  There  is  money  to  tear  it  down, 
and  It  is  going  to  be  occupied  for  a  mat- 
ter of  6  months  out  of  each  year  for  2 
years. 

Now.  I  must  move  along  here.  I  should 
like  to  call  one  other  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  and  this  comes 
under  the  GSA  building  of  courtrooms. 
These  73  new  Judges  that  we  author- 
ized here  last  year  have  gotten  to  be 
pretty  expensive,  my  colleagues.  We 
have  a  situation  in  Boston,  for  instance, 
where  we  are  doing  some  remodeling  to 
put  a  Judge  on  the  bench,  and  it  is  going 
to  cost  us  approximately  $1.1  million  to 
get  this  courtroom  in  shape.  There  are 
two  new  Judges  in  California,  and  I  un- 
derstand it  is  going  to  cost  about  $1.- 
3S&.000  to  get  these  courtrooms  in  shape. 
In  my  own  northern  district  of  Ohio, 
in  a  court  I  am  very  familiar  with,  I  was 


very  much  surprised  to  find  the  re- 
modeling Job  for  that  building  to  cost 
$460,000.  I  say  to  you  that  these  73  new 
judges,  that  we  needed  In  such  a  hurry 
here  last  year,  have  been  very,  very  ex- 
pensive to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  go  now  to  the  one  question  which 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  raised  some 
question  about,  and  that  is  In  the  State 
Department,  which  goes  to  the  medical 
center  in  Africa.  I  have  supported  this 
program  and  will  continue  to  support  it. 
We  have  a  very  serious  health  condition 
in  Africa  so  far  as  our  people  In  the 
State  Department  are  concerned.  There 
have  been  deaths  of  officers;  ambassa- 
dors have  been  flown  out  of  there  seri- 
ously 111  because  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases In  the  tropics  and  those  areas, 
because  of  lack  of  sanitation.  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  them,  and  it  will  be  much 
cheaper  than  flying  them  in  mlliUry 
planes  to  Oermany  or  back  to  the  United 
States  to  get  proper  medical  attention. 
The  one  item  which  has  been  deleted 
in  this  bill  which  I  want  to  discuss  is  a 
matter  that  seems  to  grow  constantly, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  $64,000 
which  we  deleted  from  this  biU  for  the 
Public  Affairs  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  the  fact  we  have  de- 
leted $64,000  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment Division  of  Public  Affairs. 

The  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  legislation  before 
Congress  is  unlawful  under  section  1913 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  It  would 
seem  that  the  time  is  long  past  when  we 
should  Initiate  proceedings  to  stop  this 
unauthorized  and  illegal  expenditure  of 
public  moneys. 

The  practice  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  Increased  in  recent  months. 
The  use  of  funds  to  propagandize  for  the 
administrations  trade  plan  is  appalling. 
The  idea  of  selling  a  program  to  the 
public  with  the  hope  the  public  will  sell 
it  to  Congress  is  perhaps  as  old  as  Con- 
gress itself.  But  when  government  takes 
over  this  lobbying  Job  you  have  the  dan- 
gerous and  unwholesome  attempt  of 
thought  control  which  would  of  course 
endanger  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

We  discussed  this  at  some  length  dur- 
ing our  subconunlttee  hearings,  and  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  of  the  record: 

Ur.  Bow.  Mr.  ChAimuin,  I  think  thl«  fol- 
lows this  part  of  the  record:  Mr.  Rowan,  you 
say  you  want  the  American  people  to  know 
the  administration  policy  and  you  axe  going 
to  tax  all  the  taxpayers  to  do  that.  You 
say  with  regard  to  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments you  are  going  to  get  the  administra- 
tion's policy  across.  Who  is  going  to  pay  to 
get  the  antladmlnlstration  policy  to  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  Rowan.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many 
critics  of  the  policy  who  are  managing  to 
get  that  Information  out  but  we  feel  that  It 
Is  a  service  to  those  who  oppose  this  policy 
when  we  place  before  the  critics  of  this  pol- 
icy the  Individuals  who  are  advocating  this 
program  If  those  who  oppose  this  new  pro- 
gram write  us  and  say.  What  are  you  up 
to?  We  have  some  doubts  about  It  Let  us 
face  the  people  who  are  advocating  this." 
We  feel  the  responsibility  to  put  our  people 
before  them  to  answer  questions. 

Mr  Bow.  Oon't  you  think  the  stamp  of 
the   American    Oovernment   carrlea    a   great 


deal  more  weight  than  can  be  mustered 
by  those  who  oppose  It,  and  when  ycm  use 
tazpayera'  funds  In  adclltton  to  the  Oovsm- 
roent  behind  ttala.  that  It  earriea  more 
weight?  Do  you  think  tbis  la  a  proper 
function? 

Mr.  Rowan  Congressman.  I  do  not  regard 
propaganda  as  a  proper  function,  but  we  are 
not  in  the  field  of  propaganda. 

Mr  Bow  Are  you  telling  both  aldea  of  thla 
story? 

Mr  Rowan.  We  are  trying  fundamentally 
to  explain  what  the  admlnlsUatlon's  proposal 
U  and  why  It  is  what  it  Is. 

Mr.  Bow.  But  you  are  telling  Just  on*  aide 
of  it.  are  you  not.  Mr.  Rowan? 

Mr  Rowan.  Admittedly,  Congreaeman,  we 
do  not  print  pamphlets  to  argue  againat  the 
administration's  propoaal. 

Mr.  Bow.  Or  U  I  made  a  speech  againat 
it  you  would  not  dreulata  my  spaecli  to  tlM 
same  group  at  p«opl«  tbat  you  send  Secrs- 
tary  Ball's  spsecbcs  to.   would  yout 

Mr  Rowan.  I  must  say  if  we  got  a  re- 
quest for  one  of  your  speeches  I  would  make 
every  effort  to  get  tt. 

Mr.  Bow.  If  you  get  a  request,  yes.  but 
you  don't  get  a  request  for  all  of  tbam 
spseches  that  you  send  out  of  Sserstary 
Balls. 

Mr  Rowan.  No,  but  we  get  a  great  many 
requests. 

Mr.  Bow.  And  you  get  UsU  you  send  tbsm 
to  Tou  would  not  send  my  speech  out  to 
that  same  list,  would  you? 

Mr   Rowan.  Well,  these  are  people  who— — 
Mr    Bow    Answer  my  question,  please,  sir. 
Mr.  Rowan    No.   we  would  not  send  your 
speeches   to   people   on   that  list. 

Mr  Bow  The  purpose  of  this  drive  you  are 
making  Is  to  get  your  story  across  to  ths 
American  people.  You  are  hoping  by  rea- 
son of  the  American  people  reading  this 
particular  side  of  the  story  and  reading  your 
pamphlet  that  they  in  turn  will  bring  pres- 
sure upon  Congress  to  pass  this  legislation; 
Is  that  not  your  very  purpose  of  It? 

Mr  Rowan.  Well,  we  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  in  the  national  Interest,  and  In  ths 
process  of  democracy  I  guess  they  would 
make  their  views  known  to  Congressmsn. 

Mr  Bow.  That  Ls  one  of  the  purposes  of  It. 
l.sn't  it? 

Mr  Rowan.  Well.  It  Is  not  dlrecUy  an  ef- 
fort to  pressure  Congressmen,  but  that  Is  a 
purpose  In  effect. 

Mr    Bow    It    Is  one  of   the   purpoees,   and 
It  Is  what  you  are  driving  at? 
Mr  Rowan.  Yes.  that  Is  correct. 
Mr   Bow    That  Is  true  of  the  briefing  con- 
ferences, the  speaking  engagements  and  ths 
current  documentation.    The  whole  purpose 
of   the   964.000   you  are  asking   for   all  falls 
Into  thla  category,  doesn't  It? 
Mr   Rowan    Yes.  it  all  does. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  even  though 
you  might  not  concern  yourself  with  the 
merits  of  (tending  legislation  you  should 
be  interested  in  the  subject  of  unlawful 
and  improper  activities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  their  employees  in  the  use  of 
public  funds,  attempting  to  Influence  the 
Congress  for  or  against  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  unlawful  or  Improper  for  offi- 
cials or  employees  of  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment  to  express  opinions  or  to  Impart 
factual  Information  If  distinguished  from 
propaganda. 

I  am  sure  some  may  ask  how  we  may 
differentiate  between  information  and 
propaganda:  may  I  submit  the  following 
definitions : 

Information;  The  act  or  proeen  of 
communicating  knowledge;  to  enlighten. 
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Propaganda:  A  plan  for  the  propa- 
gation of  a  doctrine  or  a  system  of 
principles. 

We  find  that  Government  propaganda 
IS  designed,  in  most  instances,  to  make 
the  Individual  believe  he  is  thinking  for 
himself.  In  fact,  however.  Oovermnent 
propaganda  distorts  facts,  with  such  au- 
thority that  the  person  Is  prejudiced  or 
biased  in  the  direction  which  Govern- 
ment propagandists  wish  to  lead  national 
thi^ng.  It  is  the  authority  and  the 
supposed  objectivity  of  Oovernment 
which  leads  people  to  accept,  without 
question,  the  words  released  by  Govern- 
ment officials  and  agencies.  P»ropa- 
ganda  in  its  crudest  form  appeals  to 
emotion  only.  Government  propaganda 
is  frequently  only  slanted,  but  accom- 
plishes the  same  result.  An  Individual 
might  be  wary  and  critical  of  material 
coming  from  a  special  Interest  group. 
He  knows  such  groups  have  an  ax  to 
grind,  but  he  will  consider  as  gospel 
truth,  if  the  Government  says  the  iden- 
tical thing,  because  he  thinks  Govern- 
ment officials  are  impartial. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
State  Department  and  many  other  agen- 
cies of  Government,  their  personnel  and 
their  employees  have  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  proper  duty  of  providing 
factual  information  to  the  people  and 
the  Congress  and  have  engaged  in  prop- 
aganda supported  by  taxpayers'  money 
to  Influence  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

I  think  It  is  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Congress  take  action  against  these 
illepal  expenditures. 

Mr^^ALGER.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  State 
Department  pamphlet  called  Together 
We  Grow  Strong,  is  being  distributed 
widely  showing  VS.  dependence  on 
world  trade.  The  views  are  absolutely 
erroneous  arid  distorted,  calculated  to 
support  the  A-esident's  trade  bill.  On 
page  9  entitled  "Autos  and  Imports,"  we 
are  told  that  there  would  be  no  autos 
in  the  United  States  for  long  if  we  did 
not  have  31  imported  items:  One  of 
these  is  petroleum  from  Kuwait.  Every- 
one knows  we  are  not  dependent  for  im- 
ported oil  to  make  or  use  autos.  So  the 
State  Department  is  not  only  propa- 
gandizing for  the  trade  bill  but  is  doing 
so  fallaciously. 

I  think  that  the  House  will  be  shocked 
at  the  practices  to  be  undertaken  by 
State  Department  personnel  according  to 
this  article  from  the  Seattle  Post- In- 
telligencer of  March  13  written  by  David 
Sentner.  the  able  chief  of  the  Hearst 
Headline  bureau  here.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  without  ex- 
ception will  object  to  the  processes  out- 
lined and  their  implications. 

PaI.8  or  CONCKBflS 

(By  DttTld  Bentner) 

The  State  Department  lan't  exactly  muz- 
^Ing  Its  oAclais  as  to  the  good  warp  and 
woof  in  the  admlulstz-atlon's  foreign  policy. 

Assistant  SecreUry  for  Public  Relations. 
FVederlck  Dutton.  who  used  to  be  in  the 
White  House,  has  Issued  a  directive  to  State 
Department  chiefs  to  be  palsy  walsy  with 
Members  of  Congress.     Dutton  is  now  the 


go-between  via.  the  State  Department  and 
Congress.  Every  Government  agency  has 
this  type  of  lobbyist. 

The  new  gulde-your-Congressman  system 
began  working  following  a  recent  memo  by 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  John  Macy  which 
declared  that  It  was  the  positive  obliga- 
tion of  Oovernment  officials  to  make 
speeches  before  interested  persons  and 
groups  explaining  and  defending  adminis- 
tration policies. 

Although  Republicans  in  Congress  charge 
this  comes  mlghtly  close  to  violating  the 
Hatch  Act  prohibiting  political  activities  of 
Federal  employees,  CSC  Chairman  Macy  in- 
sists this  is  only  guidance  for  Oovern- 
ment career  men. 

Dutton  maintains  State  Department  offi- 
cials ar'!  merely   engaged  in  education. 

A  BTBTZM 

It  Is  quite  an  educational  system  Dutton 
has  worked  up.  In  a  recent  imrecorded  con- 
ference with  bureau  heads  he  suggested 
certain  methods  for  merchandising  to  Con- 
gressmen the  State  Department  view  on 
such  subjects  as  trade  treaty  and  the  mar- 
keting of  U.N.  bonds.  These  latter  meas- 
ures are  facing  tough  sledding  on  Capitol 
mil. 

A  further  inside  look  into  the  Dutton 
educational  system  reveals  the  foUowing 
curricula: 

Speeches,  articles,  and  news  items  should 
be  prepared  for  a  selected  group  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  could  be  trusted  to 
present  them  as  their  own  ideas. 

Under  no  circumstances  was  the  Depart- 
ment to  ^pear  as  the  source  for  this  ma- 
terial and  any  written  transmittal  must  in- 
dicate it  was  requested  and  not  pressed  on 
the  Member  of  Congress. 

THXT   TILL   HIM 

The  Member  of  Congress  used  in  tliia 
program  would  be  told  what  to  say  and  when 
to  say  It  tn  order  that  the  Depigment  re- 
main in  full  control  of  the  handling  and 
timing  of  the  story. 

Almost  every  Member  of  Congress  has  a 
regiUar  newsletter  he  sends  to  his  constitu- 
ents. The  writing  style  of  the  particular 
Congressman  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
imltsted  in  any  item  infiltrated  into  his 
newsletter. 

Congressional  liaison  commander  Dutton 
shows  he  is  an  excellent  administrator  as 
well  as  educator.  He  has  established  a  cen- 
tral file  of  all  congressional  contacts  by 
officers  of  the  State  Department. 

Every  officer  has  been  Instructed  to  fill 
out  a  card  concerning  any  meeting  or  con- 
tact with  a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  oongresaional  staff. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  might  say  that  the 
gentleman  could  right  now  walk  out 
in  the  foyer,  read  the  ticker  tape,  and 
he  will  find  out  that  this  effort  is  being 
spearheaded,  in  part,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  today  he  had 
the  chairman  of  the  State  ASC  conunit- 
tees  together  at  the  White  House  and 
told  them  that  although  he  knew  it  wns 
against  the  law,  they  should  be  vocal  in 
their  support  of  the  administration's 
farm  proposal,  as  advocated  by  the  Prec- 
man-Cochrane  proposal. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  think  the  gentleman  is 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
tnaa  Missouri. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  out  this  point  Some 
of  us  have  been  Investigating  the  use 
of  Grovernment  funds  on  these  White 
House  conferences  that  were  held 
throughout  the  country  last  fall,  and  also 
the  operation  of  this  administration  In 
the  problem  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  areas 
involved,  and  I  think  this  administration 
should  review  its  actions  in  light  of  what 
the  laws  are,  because  there  are  some  of 
us.  at  any  rate,  who  are  determined 
to  put  this  out  to  the  public. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
LMr.  CuKTisl  that  I  m>preciate  his  com- 
ments. I  am  hoping  that  what  we  have 
said  today  may  cause  scxne  of  them  to 
take  a  look  at  section  1938  of  title  18, 
which  provides  for  the  criminal  offense 
for  doing  this,  and  provides  for  removal 
from  office  of  those  who  engage  in  this 
kind  of  practice.  There  is  an  admission 
now  on  the  record  that  this  is  the  very 
purpose  of  Uie  use  of  this  f  imd. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  If  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield  further,  I  might  say 
that  also  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
involved  because  of  ttie  manner  in  which 
this  administration  has  been  having  civil 
servants  get  into  this  kind  of  propa- 
ganda business.  It  is  unfair  to  those 
people,  and  is  also  endangering  their 
careers. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  if  he 
has  forgotten  the  days  when  that  great 
leader  from  Hollywood,  Mr.  Eric  John- 
ston, had  entertainment  at  Government 
expense  down  aroimd  the  Statler  and 
the  Carlton  Hotels  in  behalf  of  the  for- 
eign aid  programs  of  President  Eisen- 
hower? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me  another  minute  or  two. 
I.  too,  can  remember,  and  I  was  critical 
of  it  then.  I  remember  also  back  in  the 
days  of  the  Truman  administration  when 
there  were  a  number  of  times  when  Tom 
Clark,  the  Attorney  General,  was  asked 
to  bring  action  against  those  using  these 
funds  for  that  purpose.  I  remember 
that  very  well.  So,  this  has  been  going 
on,  but  it  is  growing. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  it 
Is  not  limited  to  an  isolated  case  such  as 
that  of  Eric  Johnston,  This  is  happen- 
ing in  every  department  of  Government. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Roowrr] 
asked  me  to  refresh  my  memory.  I  have 
refreshed  my  memory,  and  recall  that 
among  those  who  were  propagandizing 
back  in  the  days  when  socialized  medi- 
cine was  under  discussion  was  one  Wil- 
bur Cohen,  who  is  back  in  a  job  today 
in  the  medical  care  program,  and  funds 
there  are  being  used  the  same  as  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Surely,  the  gentleman 
Is  not  opposed  to  medical  care  for  the 
aged? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  certainly  not  opposed 
to  such  care.    I  am  for  the  Bow  bill. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
3  minutes  to  our  dlstlneruished  colleague 
from  Washington  [Mr.  ToLLxrsoNl. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  not  here  earlier  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  an  item  in  the  bill 
having  to  do  with  appropriations  for  the 
Maritime  Commission.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, since  I  have  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, that  there  is  a  general  understand- 
ing that  the  funds  which  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  asked  for  will  probably 
be  taken  care  of  In  the  conference.  I  am 
not  sure  what  kind  of  commitment  the 
chairman  of  the  subconmiittee  or  the 
committee  has  made.  With  the  under- 
standing that  the  House  conferees  will 
not  oppose  these  funds  in  conference  I 
shall  not  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  in  the  House. 

As  one  who  opposed  very  strenuously 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  which  created 
the  new  Maritime  Commission.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  I  should  hope 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  funds  which 
the  new  Commission  has  asked  for  will 
be  granted.  One  of  the  reasons  I  opposed 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  was  that 
it  would  require  additional  employees 
As  you  recall,  the  plan  had  the  following 
effect  upon  the  old  arrangement:  It  di- 
vided the  functions  into  promotional 
functions  and  regulatory  functions.  The 
promotional  functions  were  vested  in  the 
new  Administrator  and  his  assistant,  and 
the  regulatory  functions  were  vested  in 
a  new  five-man  Commission. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  at  the  time — and 
this  was  not  the  only  objection  I  had  to 
the  plan — that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  new  Commission  to 
have  additional  employees.  The  Con- 
gress created  this  new  Commission  and 
now  it  ought  to  permit  it  to  function 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
point  in  setting  it  up.  Although  I  was 
opposed  to  the  plan  I  sincerely  trust  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  in  this  supple- 
mental bill  at  least  a  portion  of  the  fluids 
which  the  new  Commission  has  asked  for 
will  be  given  to  them. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Chairman  of  my  committee. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  am  sure 
will  recall  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7.  in  various 
committee  hearings  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  it  was  brought  out 
clearly  from  time  to  time  that  the  Mari- 
time Board  was  not  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations that  were  on  the  statute  books 
with  respect  to  ocean  and  other  water- 
borne  commerce. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  when  he  indicates  that  the  Board 
did  not  have  sufSclent  employees  to  su- 
pervise and  oversee  the  operations  of  the 
shipping  lines. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Since  the  adoption  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  and  just  prior 
thereto,  there  were  two  additional  acts 
put  on  the  books  that  would  require 
more  personnel  and  more  service  from 
the  now  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  TOLLE2=^ON      That  is  correct 


Mr.  BONNER.  That  is.  the  licensing 
of  freight  forwarders  and  brokers;  and 
other  matters. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  And  the  dual  rate 
bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  am  sure  that  this 
subcommittee  will  take  that  into  con- 
sideration when  they  go  to  conference, 
unless  the  other  body  raises  this  amount 
to  some  extent  when  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered In  the  other  body.  I  hope  the 
subcommittee  will  do  that,  because  it  is 
meritorious. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman The  jKjint  I  wanted  to  make 
is  that  the  House  adopted  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  7  and  now  they  ought  to 
implement  it.  I  say  that  sis  one  who 
opposed  the  plan,  but  as  one  who  wants 
to  see  It  function  properly  and  ade- 
quately now  that  it  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
Congress  appropriated  $86  6  billion  and 
this  sum  was  $12  billion  more  than  had 
been  appropriated  during  the  previous 
year.  Then  last  year  Congress.  In  acts 
other  than  on  appropriation  bills,  au- 
thorized back-door  spending  in  an 
amount  of  about  $19  billion.  These  sum. s 
do  not  include  the  $9  billion  which  i.s 
an  automatic  charge  upon  the  Treasury 
for  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
If  you  add  all  those  items  up  it  will  come 
to  about  $115  billion  that  Congress  made 
avai'able  to  the  executive  departments 
for  spending  during  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
But  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  regular 
bills  before  we  had  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  in  August  of 

1961.  That  bill  contained  over  $1  billion 
in  supplemental  funds. 

The  bill  you  are  consideruiR  today  is 
labeled  the  second  supplemental  bill  for 

1962,  but  in  fact  it  is  the  third,  because 
you  will  recall  back  in  January,  before  we 
had  hardly  gotten  underway  with  this 
new  .session,  we  were  met  with  a  request 
for  additional  funds  for  the  Veterans" 
Administration  to  take  care  of  defaulted 
VA  mortgages  because  foreclosures  had 
increased  by  about  50  percent  above  the 
number  estimated  back  last  year  when 
predictions  about  the  strength  of  the 
economic  recovery  were  a  little  more  rosy 
than  it  turned  out  to  be  We  provided 
in  that  supplemental  bill  $55  million  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  its  edu- 
cation and  training  program  for  Korean 
veterans.  Then  we  permitted  a  transfer 
of  $115  million  from  the  VA  direct  loan 
fund  to  the  loan  guarantee  fund  in  order 
to  enable  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  take  up  these  defaulted  mortgages 

You  have  before  you  today  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  third  supplemental  re- 
quest for  funds  made  In  this  fiscal  year 
But  do  not  think  it  will  be  the  last  one. 
because  there  was  sent  to  the  Senate  yes- 
terday still  another  request  for  addi- 
tional supplemental  funds,  and  we  will 
have  that  bill  here  before  this  session  is 
over 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  YOUNGER  While  the  gentleman 
is  talking  abcut  the  transfer.  I  wonder 


why  there  is  an  Item  In  the  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare,  when  the  Secretary,  appearing 
before  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  told  us  that  we  had 
appropriated  $102  million  last  year  more 
than  they  could  use  and  that  amount 
was  frozen.  I  understand  they  have  re- 
leased some  $15  million  of  that,  but  there 
is  still  ^me  $80-odd  million  remaining 
Why  did  you  not  transfer  that  money 
rather  than  make  new  appropriations? 

Mr  JONAS  Does  the  gentleman  have 
reference  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  or  what  Item? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Any  of  the  amount 
transferred.  The  Secretary  says  he  had 
more  money  than  he  could  use.  Why 
did  you  not  transfer  that  to  Items  where 
the  money  is  needed  rather  than  appro- 
priate new  funds? 

Mr  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  giving  some  information  we 
did  not  have.  Each  program  stands  on 
Its  own  feet  and  the  Budget  Bureau  did 
not  request  any  transfers  in  this  pro- 
gram 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  just  want  to  echo 
what  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  told  our  distinguished  friend 
from  California.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  have  their  own  appro- 
priation Had  the  Budget  Bureau  re- 
quested a  transfer  we  ceilalnly  would 
have  considered  it.  but  It  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr  JONAS.  When  we  talk  In  terms 
of  millions  and  billions,  and  we  are  now 
approaching  the  trillion  figure,  I  become 
lost  as  I  am  sure  many  other  people  do 
We  all  have  our  favorite  Illustrations  of 
what  a  billion  dollars  Is.  but  I  heard  one 
the  other  day  that  I  think  I  wUl  reipeat, 
albeit  with  some  trepidation  as  I  look 
about  the  floor  and  count  the  number  of 
our  lady  colleagues  presents:  "If  you 
had  a  million  dollars  and  gave  It  to  your 
wife  with  the  authority  to  go  out  and 
spend  $1,000  a  day.  she  would  be  back  at 
the  end  of  3  years  wanting  more  money 
But  If  you  gave  her  a  billion  dollars  with 
the  same  authority,  you  would  not  see 
her  again  for  3,000  years."  That  Is  how 
much  a  billion  dollars  Is. 

r  think  the  time  has  come  when  all  of 
us  ought  to  begin  thinking  about  how 
much  a  billion  dollars  Is.  We  not  only 
owe  nearly  $300  billion  In  direct  Interest- 
bearing  obligations,  but  this  debt  is  In- 
creasing dally.  The  dally  statement  of 
the  US.  Treasury  for  March  28.  1962. 
shows  that  the  national  debt,  that  Is 
the  part  of  the  national  debt  which  is 
subject  to  the  debt  celling,  waa  $297 
billion  on  March  28.  1962,  as  contrasted 
with  $287  billion  just  a  year  affo.  In 
other  words,  we  have  Increased  the 
Interest-bearing  national  debt  by  more 
than  $9  billion  In  just  9  months.  The 
interest  on  this  national  debt  Is  $9  billion 
a  year  and  that  takes  11  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  Uncle  Sam  receives  In  reve- 
nue. In  other  words,  that  leaves  Uncle 
Sam  with  only  89  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  he  receives  to  defray  the  cost  of 
national  defen.se  and  security  and  carry 
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on  all  of  the  other  programs  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  Is  engaged. 

Frequently,  when  alarm  is  expressed 
over  the  mounting  public  debt  and  our 
undency  to  continue  spending  more 
money  than  we  have  and  to  borrow 
money  in  order  to  pay  current  obliga- 
tions and  expenses,  someone  Invariably 
says.  "That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  have  a  stepped-up  national  de- 
ft use.  and  the  increased  spending  In  the 
Defense  Establishment  of  this  country  is 
responsible  for  the  increased  spending." 
If  that  were  true.  I  would  say  I  enn  will- 
ing to  bankrupt  this  country  if  It  became 
necessary  In  order  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  citizens  thereof  and  to  main- 
tain our  security.  But  the  facts  show 
that  that  is  just  not  true.  I  refer  you 
again  to  this  dally  statement  of  the 
Treasury  which  shows  the  amount  of 
cash  withdrawals,  that  is  the  amount 
of  money  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  different  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  since  this  fiscal  year 
bet-an  last  July  1.  This  statement  shows 
that  cash  withdrawals  during  the  last 
9  months  exceeded  cash  withdrawals 
during  the  previous  corresponding  9- 
month  period  by  $8.2  billion. 

However,  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
in  spending  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  only  $2.6  billion  of  that  $8V^ 
billion.  The  agency  which  spent  the  next 
hiphcst  amount  more  than  It  spent  in 
the  preceding  year  was  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  withdrew  from 
Uie  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $1^97 
million  more  during  the  last  9  months 
than  It  did  during  the  corresponding  9 
months  in  1960-61.  "Oh."  somebody  will 
say.  "what  about  NASA  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  all  of  these  other 
activities  that  are  closely  allied  to  na- 
tional defense?" 

This  daily  statement  of  the  Treasury 
shows  that  the  increase  In  withdrawals 
on  ihe  part  of  the  AEC  during  this  pe- 
riod was  only  $80  million  over  the 
aunount  withdrawn  in  the  preceding  year. 
NASA  withdrew  $400  million  more  than 
the  preceding  year;  and  HEW  $480  mil- 
lion. The  rest  can  be  charged  up  to 
purely  civilian  activities. 

While  I  am  alarmed  over  our  dwindling 
gold  supply,  over  the  mounting  national 
debt,  and  over  our  deliberate  policy  of 
deficit  financing.  It  Is  quite  evident  that 
the  respKjnsible  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  as  well  sis  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  are 
not  equally  alarmed.  If  they  were,  surely 
steps  would  be  taken  to  put  our  financial 
house  in  order.  So  perhaps  I  am  wrong 
in  my  feeling  of  alarm  over  these  trends. 
Perhaps  the  Government  can  spend  the 
country  into  prosperity ;  perhaps  there  is 
no  danger  In  our  continuing  loss  of  gold; 
perhaps  the  Government  can  continue  to 
spend  more  money  than  it  takes  In  and 
maintain  a  sound  and  stable  currency; 
perhaps  the  Goverrunent  need  never  pay 
Its  debts  but  can  continue  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  for  current  operations 
without  running  into  trouble;  perhaps 
Inflation  is,  after  all,  a  blessing,  and 
cheap  money  will  be  food  for  the  country. 
There  must  be  room  for  arguments  on 
these  points  because  otherwise  the  wise 
men  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 


ernment would  stop  sending  programs  to 
Congress  calling  for  increased  spending, 
for  increased  payrolls,  and  for  additional 
borrowing.  And  other  wise  men  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body  would  Join 
together  and  put  a  stqp  to  this  sort  of 
thing. 

I  make  no  pretense  of  being  an  econ- 
omist. I  was  bom  and  raised  in  a  small 
town  but  from  my  youth  up  was  taught 
that  the  way  to  get  ahead  in  the  world 
was  to  work  hard,  spend  less  than  I 
made,  pay  my  debts  and  put  aside  some- 
thing for  a  rainy  day.  I  have  had  some 
slight  experience  In  business  and  out  of 
that  experience  1  know  that  any  enter- 
prise will  go  broke  if  it  continues  Indefi- 
nitely to  spend  more  than  it  takes  in. 
I  Just  have  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 
in  this  respect  government  Is  like  a 
family  and  a  business  enterprise. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
fiscal  solvency  of  this  Nation  rests  with 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  do.  I  say 
that  in  the  matter  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity primary  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  Executive,  because  he  is  the  man  who 
sends  these  programs  up  to  us,  whose 
agents  argvie  for  them  before  committees 
saying  that  the  fate  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends upon  these  programs.  Then  the 
second  and  I  believe  at  least  equal  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  Congress  be- 
cause the  Constitution  vests  Congress 
with  the  power  of  the  purse.  We  can 
stop  this  wild  spending  whenever  Con- 
gress decides  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  Treasury  Department  is 
having  great  difficulty  in  selling  bonds? 
That  redemptions  are  taking  place  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  sale  of  bonds? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  refer  him  to  the  daily  state- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  It  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  read  and  digested  by  every 
American  citizen  every  morning  if  he  is 
interested  in  the  solvency  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  commend  him  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  McVey]. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
months  ago  I  requested  available  space 
transportation  aboard  a  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  plane  to  Greece  in 
order  to  plead  for  the  life  of  a  young 
Kansan,  Roger  Ranney.  27  years  of  age, 
of  Chanute,  who  is  awaiting  execution 
before  a  Greek  firing  squad.  Ranney 
was  ctmvicted  of  aUegedly  murdering 
two  Greek  sailors  whose  bodies  have 
never  been  found.  As  his  Congressman, 
I  had  hoped  to  see  the  King  and  plead 

for  his  life. 

I  was  refused  transportation  by  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  on  one  of 
their  regularly  scheduled  flights  because 


I  am  not  a  member  of  the  military  Re- 
serves; however,  I  have  recently  read 
that  the  First  Lady's  gift  horse.  Sardar. 
is  being  flown  from  Paldstan  to  the 
United  States  aboard  a  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  plane. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  want  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  Sardar  is  a  military 
reservist,  or  In  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
moments  ago  there  was  some  discussion 
of  the  use  of  Government  employees 
to  carry  the  torch  for  the  New  Frontier 
in  speeches  throughout  this  country. 
The  gentlanan  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNKY]  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  something  along  this  line  was  done 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  about  4  years  ago,  when 
it  was  developed  by  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews]  that 
$400,000  had  been  spent  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
largely  in  behalf  of  an  extension  of  the 
so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  I  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  offered  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
President's  contingency  or  emergency 
fund  from  which  the  $400,000  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this 
campaign.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  was 
largely  the  votes  of  the  gentlemen  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle — there  were  votes 
from  this  side,  too — but  largely  the  votes 
from  your  side  of  the  aisle  that  defeated 
my  amendment  to  take  $400,000  from 
the  Eisenhower  fimd.  In  this  regard 
I  play  no  favorites. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
dicating that  the  amendment  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  I  do  not  get  his 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  cannot  recall  whether  it  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  or  just  defeated, 
but  it  was  defeated.  The  point  Is  that 
when  the  Eisenhower  administration 
engaged  in  the  business  of  using  Federal 
employees  to  influence  legislation  be- 
fore Congress  I  tried  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  would  like  to  say  something 
else  concerning  this  matter.  I  do  not 
recall  that  a  Republican  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  ever  is- 
sued an  order  calling  on  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  go  out — 
some  in  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act,  if 
there  is  such  an  act  left — and  carry 
the  torch  for  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  recall  a  Republican 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission doing  that.  But  it  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  Mr.  Macy,  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  a 
Democrat,  issued  such  an  order,  and  I 
say  some  of  the  activities  uxMler  the 
New  Frontier  in  this  req>ect  are  illegal. 

Now,  getting  to  this  bilL  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  the  telephone  for  a 
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few  minutes,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  any  reference  made  to  it  or 
whether  the  $1004)00  requested  for  secu- 
rity equipment  in  the  State  Department, 
the  money  having  been  used  last  year, 
apparently  by  Chester  Bowles  and  others 
for  conferences  attended  by  Chester 
Bowles  and  his  wife  and  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  their  wives,  for  parties 
and  so-called  conferences. 

Can  someone  tell  me  whether  the 
$100,000.  or  whatever  the  amount  is.  is  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  amount.  $100,000. 
was  appropriated  last  year  in  the  regular 
bill  for  the  State  Department.  The 
money  was  not  used  for  security  pur- 
poses. It  was  used  for  other  purposes 
which  were  unbudgeted.  As  a  result. 
the  present  committee  handling  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  biU  has  seen  fit 
to  delete  any  fimds  for  this  purpose  in 
the  present  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
If  we  are  going  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  State  Department  for  security 
purposes  and  the  money  is  being  spent 
for  the  purpose  of  wining  and  dining 
and  conferences.  I  am  going  to  look  with 
a  jaundiced  eye  on  State  Department  se- 
curity appropriations  in  the  future.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  committee 
has  taken  this  money  out  of  the  bill. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  bill  I  note 
$210,000  for  additional  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, apparently  for  the  Secret  Service 
I  wonder  if  this  is  made  necessary  in 
whole  or  in  part  because  of  the  traveling 
proclivities  of  this  administration,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Kennedy? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Do  you  want  the 
story? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  have 
it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No  salaries  are  in  this ; 
it  is  all  traveling  expenses,  and  it  was 
created  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  a  very  popular  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  very  popular  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  their  two 
lovely  wives,  and  a  very  beautiful  little 
child  by  the  name  of  Caroline. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  the  gentleman  is 
on  his  feet,  can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  Secret  Service  men  ride  in  the 
helicopter  that  goes  down  into  Virginia 
to  take  Mrs.  Kermedy  to  ride  to  the 
hounds  down  there?  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  about  that? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  would  not  be  a  bit 
surprised.  We  have  had  some  com- 
plaints from  some  people  that  they  do 
not  like  the  Secret  Service  following 
them  everywhere  they  go.  but  we  told 
them  that  after  all  that  is  the  law  and 
we  exjject  them  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  Is  it  true  or  is  it  not 
true  that  15  Secret  Service  men  were 
considered  necessary  to  accompany  Mrs. 
Kennedy  on  her  recent  trip  to  India  and 
elsewhere? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  that  Ls  the 
correct  amount.  They  tell  me  it  keeps 
these  people  jumping. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  probably 
would  be  the  case. 

On  page  12  of  the  bill  I  note  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $100,000 


for  referees.    Do  I  understand  that  these 
are  referees  in  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Blr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  These  are  additional 
clerks  for  the  referees  in  bankruptcy. 
There  was  before  the  committee  a  re- 
quest for  60  additional  clerks  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  realized  that  the  work 
of  these  bankruptcy  referees  has  in- 
creased each  and  every  year  since  1900 
or  1901  and  has  allowed  30  of  the  60 
requested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
began  in  one  of  the  numerous  deficiency 
bills  last  year  to  beef  up  the  offices  of 
the  referees  in  bankruptcy,  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  all  indicated 
in  the  written  hearings,  and  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  it.  We 
put  the  fact  right  on  the  table.  We  had 
no  alternative.  We  had  to  get  this  bank- 
ruptcy work  done.  These  are  only  low- 
er grade  people.  These  are  not  political 
jobs.    They  are  lower  grades. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  but  it  is  to  beef  up 
the  bankruptcy  courts. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  would  not  say  l>eef  it 
up.  If  they  asked  for  60  and  we  allowed 
30.  we  are  skeletonizing  their  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  not  skeletoniz- 
ing bankruptcies,  because  your  hearings 
show  that  since  1950  the  number  of 
persons  going  bankrupt  has  jumped 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  all  occurred 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
if  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  moment.  For 
the  last  10  years  bankruptcies  have  in- 
creased 560  percent.  In  the  12  months 
ending  June  30  of  this  year,  during  the 
Kennedy  administration,  an  estimated 
172,000  persons  have  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. Ninety  percent  of  today's  bank- 
ruptcies originated  with  individuals  and 
not  businesses,  as  was  the  case  a  decade 
ago,  and  bankruptcies  are  costing  indi- 
viduals and  creditors  up  to  $5  billion  a 
year.  This  in  the  name  of  Kennedy 
administration  prosperity. 

And,  under  the  New  Frontier,  the 
rate  is  accelerating,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man vividly  recalls  year  after  year  of 
the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, how  I  stood  down  there  In 
the  well  of  the  House  and  commented  on 
the  increases  in  bankruptcies  from  year 
to  year  during  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  entitled  to  make  the  observation 
he  has  made  here  today.  I  know  none 
of  us  like  to  see  bankruptcies  increase 
However,  these  are  mostly  small  bank- 
ruptcies, all  personal  bankruptcies 
rather  than  business  bankruptcies. 

Mr  GROSS.  Well,  is  the  shock  any 
less  when  some  little  fellow  loses  every- 
thmg  he  has  got,  and  is  forced  into 
bankruptcy? 

Mr.  ROONETif.  No;  I  think  these  are 
all  vountary  bankruptcie.s  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring  to 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
who  hit  the  sawdust  trail  yesterday. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  voted 
against  that  bill  last  year,  It  Is  true,  but 
there  is  an  old  spiritual  that  Is  often 
spoken  down  In  my  country  which  says: 
"The  longer  the  light  holds  out  to  bum, 
the  vilest  sirmer  may  return." 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  this: 
I  just  came  in,  and  I  wondered  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  OtossI  had 
made  reference  to  an  item  here  in  the 
report,  which  is  astonishing  to  me,  of 
$400,000  for  the  inauguration  of  an 
African  medical  program? 

Mr.  GROSS.     No. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Do  not  tell 
me  that  that  item  escaped  your  eagle 
eye? 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  find  quite  a  Uttle 
discussion  of  this  program  In  the  hear- 
ings, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  having  enough  trouble  in  this 
country  with  medical  programs  without 
going  to  Africa  to  find  more. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  can  answer  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  SMrrHl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY.  I  want  to  explain  that 
this  item  of  $400,000.  that  part  of  this 
Item  of  $400,000.  is  to  start  an  African 
health  program  for  American  personnel 
as  the  result  of  many  serious  illnesses 
which  have  required  those  suffering 
from  these  illnesses  to  be  flown  to  Rhine 
Main  in  Germany  and  other  places  in 
Europe,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  thousand 
miles  away. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  never  saw  one  of  these 
programs  that  somebody  could  not  find 
a  very  cogent  reason  for  It  in  debate. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yieldf 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  Just 
wondering  why.  if  we  have  such  bad 
health  down  there  in  Africa,  we  do  not 
come  home? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  other  question  concerning  this 
United  Nations  business.  I  And  on  page 
308  of  the  hearings  this  .statement,  that 
the  $25,616,000  Is  requested  for  2  months. 
from  May  1.  1962.  and  on  page  309  of 
the  hearings,  imder  "Computation  of 
Estimates,"  I  find  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
$80  million  assessment  is  for  the  period 
of  November  1.  1961,  to  June  30,  1962. 
$25,616,000. 

Now,  which  is  it?  Is  It  for  2  months 
or  is  it  for  the  period  from  November  1. 
1961.  to  June  30,  1962? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  is  for  the  period 
from  November  1,  1961,  to  June  80,  1962. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  goiUenoan. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
page  268  of  the  hearings,  and  this  highly 
enlightening  colloquy  that  occurred: 

Mr  RooNXT.  WUl  the  aUowanoa  of  thla 
$210,000  add  any  personnel  to  the  payroll? 

Mr  RowLKT.  No.  air. 

Mr  RooNET.  These  are  all  expenae  moneya? 

Mr    RowtxT.  Tea,  air,  for  the  Presidential 

lamlly 

Mr  RooMKY.  How  many  people  do  you 
presently  have  traveling  with  the  First  Lady? 

Mr     RowLiT.  I    think    approximately    IB, 

sir 

Mr  RooNET.  I  have  no  further  questions, 
Mr  Chairman. 

Mr  Thomas.  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr  Jonas.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr  Thomas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Can  you  get  by  with  •300,000? 

Mr  RooNET.  Say  "Yes,"  fast. 

Mr  RowLiT.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  Thomas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Then  I  went  from  the  hearings  to  the 
bill  and  I  found  the  $210,000  still  listed. 
The  committee  did  iu)t  even  take  the 
J10,000  out  after  they  got  Mr.  Rowley  to 
agree  that  it  could. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Sure.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Tliat  was  in  about  2 
.seconds  that  we  saved  $10,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  you  did  not,  be- 
cause you  have  $210,000  in  the  bill.  You 
did  not  save  a  dime.  Instead  of  saving 
$10,000  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, you  let  him  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  contains  an  Item  of 
$25  million  for  disaster  relief  and  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  local  governments 
under  authorization  of  Public  Law  875. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  estimate 
that  $24,800,000  will  be  required  for  the 
allocations  to  the  disaster  areas  as  an 
overall  amount,  yet  I  am  encouraged  to 
believe  that  more  will  be  forthcoming 
as  the  committee  report  states  that  this 
is  an  estimate  for  required  allocations 
during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  It 
is  beccMning  more  and  more  evident  to 
both  the  State  agencies  and  local  govern- 
ments how  dif&cult  It  is  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  replacement  and  repair  of 
public  facilities.  In  New  Jersey  alone, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  dam- 
age to  all  public  facilities  will  eventally 
reach  $75  million.  In  fact,  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Senate  as  recently  as  last  week 
passed  a  resolution  petitioning  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  to  allocate  this  amount 
of  disaster  funds  for  the  State  of  New 
Jeisey. 

Even  now,  after  the  claims  of  some 
municipalities  have  been  formalized  and 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Civilian 
Defense  and  Disaster  Control,  It  has  been 
discovered  that  some  damage  not  known 
of  in  the  preparation  of  the  claim  was 
omitted.  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  President  under  the  disas- 
ter relief  program,  that  past  experience 
has  shown  that  the  damage  is  never  as 
ureat  as  originally  estimated.  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  is  the  case,  but  I  would 
much  rather  have  too  much  in  the  fund 
than  too  little. 


I  do  hope  that  with  the  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million,  added  to  the 
balance  on  hand  of  $10,363,000  as  of 
March  13,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
claims.  In  any  event,  the  door  should 
be  kept  open  for  further  assistance  if 
need  be. 

SMALL     PKODVCER8     PROOHAM     RECEIVES     GREZM 
LIGHT 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  Members  of  this  body  for 
their  vote  today  in  support  of  the  full 
sum  requested  by  President  Kermedy  to 
finance  the  first  year's  operation  of  the 
lead  and  zinc  stabilization  program  for 
small  producers. 

With  the  $4,880,000  thus  provided, 
assuming  the  other  body  adds  its  ap- 
proval, thousands  of  lead  and  zinc  miners 
across  the  country  are  assured  of  em- 
ployment during  1962.  For  many  miners 
it  will  be  the  first  work  they  have  had 
since  the  mines  began  to  close  m  this 
country  several  years  ago.  I  know  this 
will  be  the  case  in  my  own  district  m 
Oklahoma  and  in  several  Euljoining 
counties  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Appreciation  is  particularly  due  the 
President  and  the  Honorable  Stewart 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
their  fine  assistants,  who  have  worked 
hard  to  get  this  program  underway  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  thanks  of  the  miners  also  go  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mnci  Kirwan, 
for  his  sympathetic  and  helping  hand 
with  this  program,  and  to  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  Wayne 
AspiMALL.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  today's  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Albert  Thomas,  and  other 
members  of  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  by  no 
means  provides  all  the  answers  to  the 
serious  problems  of  our  domestic  lead 
and  zinc  industry,  and  no  sponsor  for  it 
has  made  such  a  claim. 

It  is  a  long-awaited  helping  hand 
desperately  needed  by  the  small  mine 
operators  and  the  miners  who  work  for 
them,  and  as  such  is  sincerely  appre- 
ciated as  an  interim  measure  while  our 
Nation  develops  a  long-range  domestic 
minerals  program. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  supporting  this  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  of  1962,  especially  the 
appropriation  of  $17  million  of  Federal 
contribution  for  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
York  City  which  opens  on  April  22,  1964. 
I  regret  that  the  subcommittee  felt  that 
the  $25  miUion  requested  was  not  jus- 
tified. The  fair  is  dedicated  to  man's 
achievement  on  a  shrinking  globe  in  an 
expanded  vmiverse,  his  invention,  dis- 
coveries, arts,  skills  and  inspiration. 

Interest  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
of  1964  is  worldwide:  63  nations  have 
expressed  an  interest  as  exhibitors.  At 
least  11  nations  have  already  signed  a 
contract.  Ten  nations  have  selected 
sites,  and  contracts  are  in  the  hands  of 
appropriate  officials  for  signature. 

An  interesting  and  excitmg  develop- 
ment is  the  offer  of  His  Hoimess  Pope 
John    through    His    Eminence    Francis 
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Cardinal  Spellman,  to  lend  to  the  Fair 
the  statue  of  "The  Pleta."  by  Michael- 
angelo.  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  sculp- 
tors. There  are  at  least  four  great 
statues  of  the  Pieta  in  Italy,  but  the  one 
presently  located  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Rome  is  incomparable.  No  marble  work 
of  art  possesses  the  elegance,  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  grandeur  as  does  this 
marble  display  of  sorrow,  depicting  the 
Virgin  Mary  holding  in  her  lap  the  body 
of  her  Son  who  sacrificed  His  life  to 
redeem  mankind. 

I  have  gazed  on  this  masterpiece  many 
times  and  have  always  experienced  a 
tirigling  sensation  with  every  look.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  for  future  ob- 
servers, inasmuch  as  guide  books  and 
few  people  are  aware  of  this  added  fea- 
ture, that  on  one  breast  of  the  Holy 
Mother  there  can  be  observed  the  face 
of  a  newborn  babe  and  on  the  other 
breast  the  outline  of  a  skeleton.  The 
s3nnbol  is  obvious  to  Catholics  and  those 
familiar  with  Christian  doctrine.  When 
one  realizes  that  Michaelangelo  wrought 
this  masterpiece  at  the  tender  age  of 
23  years,  one  becomes  aware  that  artists 
are  gifted  with  mystical  talent  which 
p>erseverance  and  hard  work  can  only 
dramatize.  The  more  than  70  million 
pteople  who  are  expected  to  visit  the 
New  York  World's  Pair  have  a  wonder- 
ful treat  in  store  for  them  and  I  am 
grateful  to  Pope  John  for  generously  of- 
fering to  the  American  world,  especially 
New  Yorkers  who  cannot  visit  Rome,  the 
chance  to  see  what  is  in  my  opinion  the 
world's  greatest  sculptural  masterpiece. 

The  New  York  World's  Exhibit  of  1964 
bids  fair  to  surpass  the  features  of  Brus- 
sels, Moscow,  and  Seattle.  I  trust  that 
this  measure  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  Clerk  to  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  1: 
"Title  I.  Depaetment  of  Aceicultuee 

"AGRICULTURAL  RESEAECH  SERVICE 

"  Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  for  'Plant  and  animal  disease 
and  pest  control'.  $2,500,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1963:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  amount  shaU  not  be  avaUable  for 
conduct  of  any  screwworm  eradication  pro- 
gram that  does  not  require  minimum  match- 
ing by  State  or  local  sources  of  at  least  50 
per  centum  of  the  expenses  of  production 
irradiation,  and  release  of  the  screwworm 
flies." 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andehsln 
of  Minnesota:  On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  3 
to  12  inclusive. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoirs  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Chairman,  what  I  am  discussing  here 
today  has  to  do  with  the  basic  integrity 
of  the  subcommittees  dealing  wlti.  an- 
propriations.       Mr.  Chairman.  I  resent 
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the  beginning  of  a  $8  minion  prognan— 
this  to  not  just  $3.5  mimoD — it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  s  |0  mU]k>n  progrmm  extend- 
ing over  the  next  3  yean,  yet  it  Is  In- 
cluded in  whmt  is  Bui>po8ed  to  be  an 
Mnergeney  or  deflclmcy  bill. 

AU  of  the  Members  here  knom  that 
when  they  come  before  oar  Etubeommlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations  for  Agrlcnltiire.  we 
give  them  courteous  treatment;  we  listen 
to  their  requests.  We  do  the  best  we 
can.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better 
chairman  on  any  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations than  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Writtsh].  We  are 
always  courteous. 

I  am  surprised  that  my  good  friend 
from  Texas  Mr.  Thomas)  becomes  a 
party,  unknowingly  I  am  sure,  to  the 
start  of  a  $9  million  program  concerning 
which  Dr.  Popham  and  his  associates 
had  not  even  appeared  to  testify  before 
our  subeoramlttee. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  Of  Minnesota.  I  will 
be  glad  to  listen  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOB4AS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just 
wherein  has  this  htmble  subcommittee 
committed  any  error?  This  item  was 
sent  orer  to  the  subcommittee  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  committee 
has  been  duly  organized  and  set  up  to 
handle  these  Items.  We  again  humbly 
apologize  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Win 
the  gentleman  agree  to  my  amendment? 
That  would  be  the  best  apology  that  I 
know  of. 

B4r.  THOMAS.  We  have  a  duty  and  a 
responsibility  here,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  JxnsinI  has  explained. 
I  am  not  a  farmer.  He  lives  in  one  of 
the  great  farming  communities  of  the 
world,  as  does  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. This  screw-worm  is  fixing  to 
hatch  out  In  the  spring.  If  3rou  are  go- 
ing to  have  any  rehef.  now  is  the  time 
to  have  it;  do  not  wait  until  June  or 
July  or  August  of  this  year.  If  you  want 
to  help  the  farmers,  go  on  and  help 
these  people.  Alter  all.  these  are  match- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Has 
the  gentleman  finished,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  the  gentleman  whatever  time  he 
wants,  if  I  have  that  right. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
would  have  to  get  it  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield.  I  want  to  show  the  gentleman 
where  he  is  wrong  in  this  particular  In- 
stance. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  hurt  i>art  of  Louisiana,  all  of 
Texas,  all  of  Oklahoma,  all  of  Arkansas, 
and  all  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
Is  correct. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  $9  million.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  gets  that  figure.  Theae  are  matching 
funds.  There  Is  only  $3  V2  million  In  here 
and  If  it  were  to  go  for  2  years.  I  do  not 
see  where  it  would  come  to  over  %5 
million. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Will 
the  gentleman  permit  me  to  continue? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
time.    He  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  Just 
want  to  say  how  necessary  It  Is  to  ap- 
proach a  situation  of  this  kind  through 
the  subcommittee  which  really  knows 
what  this  problem  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  course,  you  know 
your  subject  matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Let 
me  answer  the  gentleman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  tiirn  to  page  3  of  the  hear- 
ings, he  will  see  there  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agric\ilture  has  $800,000  a  year, 
right  today,  to  do  all  this  work  of  scat- 
tering sterile  screw -worm  flies  through- 
out that  area.  Look  at  page  3  of  the 
hearings.  The  gentleman  did  not  know 
that.  The  gentleman  admits  that  he  did 
not  know  that. 

Mr.  THOaiAS.  I  did  not  admit  any- 
thing.   Do  not  put  words  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Thomas) 
does  not  even  know  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  wrote  a  letter  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittkn) 
and  myself  and  asked  permission  to  take 
$800,000  of  its  present  existing  funds 
and  proceed  with  the  scattering  of  these 
sterile  flies.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  page 
3.  No  harm  is  done  by  doing  that.  The 
work  is  progressing.  On  page  9  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  himself  asked  this 
question  of  Dr.  Popham: 

Wlukt  U  your  beat  gucM  will  be  required 
over  the  3-year  period  In  which  you  think 
you  can  get  the  Job  done  to  do  It  Ilka  you 
have  done  it  In  the  Southeast? 

Dr.  PoPUAM.  VSTe  think  it  would  take  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  in  the  fUcal 
years  1964  and  1945. 

Here  it  Is  only  2  months  before  July  1 
They  have  $800,000  available,  and  here 
you  are  coming  in  with  a  $9  million  pro- 
gram over  the  next  3  years.  I  realize 
you  people  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  problem,  but  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  that.  I  think  it  Is  irrespon- 
sible procedure  to  take  away  from  the 
proper  subcommittee  its  due  authority. 
We  have  done  everything  we  could  to 
promote  this  great  eradication  work. 
We  did  it  for  the  Southeast.  If  it  comes 
to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  let  us  at  least  have  the 
privilege  In  our  subcommittee  of  having 
these  folks  come  before  us  and  tell  us 
sometiiing  about  what  they  want  done. 
But  no.  here  we  are  being  committed 
to  an  appropriation  of  $2  5  million.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
It  Is  a  little  bit  unfair  to  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  plead  for  the  commonsense 
of  the  House  to  leave  it  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proper  subcommittee  to  take 
care  of  this  very  Important  work. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  cerUinly  do  not 
want  to  usurp  any  jurisdiction  that  the 
gentleman  may  have.     We  went  to  the 


full  committee  and  presented  this  Item. 
My  very  able  and  distinguished  friend 
was  there,  and  he  did  not  mention  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  was 
not  there;  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  a  lltUe  bit  em- 
barrassing to   the   gentleman 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  No; 
It  Is  not  embarrassing  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  For  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  get  up  and  raise  that  point 
after  the  action  has  been  taken.  We 
would  have  been  glad  to  turn  it  over  to 
you  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  more 
work  to  do  now  than  we  wanted. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  a  very  able 
gentleman.  He  is  a  lovable  gentleman, 
as  he  has  often  said  to  others.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  were  unable  to  be 
at  that  particular  meeting  that  morn- 
ing. Neither  of  us  was  advised  In  8d> 
vance  that  that  particular  item  would  be 
m  the  btll.  Right  now  I  am  attempting 
on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Mlssto- 
slppl  and  my  subcommittee  to  defend  the 
integrity  of  my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  is  not  only  unfortu- 
nate that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  was  not  at  the  full  oom- 
mlttee  meeting  to  raise  the  queetioa,  but 
insofar  as  his  viewpoint  is  concerned,  it  to 
also  unfortunate  that  he  ofTered  an 
amendment  instead  of  making  a  point  of 
order  here  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today.  I  suspect  a  point  of  order 
might  have  been  successful  but  it  to  now 
too  late. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mlnneflota  win 
always  make  his  own  decisions  as  to  hto 
procedure.  I  ask  you.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, in  the  name  of  fairplay  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Department  has  $800,000 
It  Is  using  now  for  thto  purpoae.  Re- 
memt>er.  there  are  only  about  2  months 
between  now  and  July  1.  Remember 
that  my  subcommittee  on  appropria- 
tions has  not  yet  completed  hearings.  So 
In  the  name  of  fairplay.  I  hope  thto 
item  will  be  stricken. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sek 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andbsskn]. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Akdkrskk  of  Minnesota. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  4<t. 
noes  66. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

1  he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CKNKKAI.      ADMINIBTmATION 

Participation  in  Netc  York  World's  Fair 

For  expenses  necessary  to  provide  for 
United  States  participation  in  the  New  York 
World's  Pair,  as  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  September  21.  1061  (76  8Ut. 
5271,  including  compensation  of  a  United 
suites  Cummlssluner.  who  shall  be  appointed 
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by  the  President,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$19,500  per  annum,  and  services  as  author- 
ized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  UB.C.  56a).  but  at  rates  for  In- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  $76  per  diem,  $17.- 
c>00.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Kennedy 
.i.msclf  in  person  at  his  office  today  sug- 
gested to  all  150  members  of  State  agri- 
cultural stabilization  and  conservation 
committees  that  they  become  active  par- 
ticipants in  politics  In  behalf  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman's  farm  program, 
pj  esently  pending  in  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  way  the  wire  sen'lces  re- 
ixjrted  It : 

President  Kennedy  today  delicately  sug- 
fte.'ted  to  .-nemberB  of  the  State  agriculture 
stabilization  and  conservation  committees 
that  although  they  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  lobbying  for  specific  farm  legislation, 
they  should  not  permit  Members  of  Congress 
to  be  "lonesome  " 

We  have  long  known  that  the  political- 
minded  former  Governor  of  Mlimesota, 
now  serving  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
has  been  making  an  organizational  effort 
to  convert  the  vast  operations  of  his  De- 
I)artment  into  a  vast  political  machine  In 
the  rural  areas. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  us  from  the 
type  of  legislation  Secretary  FYeeman 
ha.s  i-ecommended  that  he  aspires  to  have 
us  delegate  to  him  extraordinary  pwwers 
lo  make  him  virtually  czar  of  agriculture. 
If  he  had  his  way.  he  would  make  our 
farmers  economic  peasants  under  his 
control  and  political  pawns  for  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

I  never  thought,  however,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  in 
effect  condone  this  action.  I  never 
thought  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  would  tell  employees  that  they 
.should  not  allow  a  legal  prohibition 
against  lobbying  for  legislation  to  deter 
them  in  such  effort. 

This  is  Indeed  "goverrunent  by  propa- 
ganda" that  has  been  ushered  in  by 
President  Kennedy  with  his  Madison 
Avenue  technique.  President  Kennedy 
is  attempting  to  persuade  the  independ- 
ent American  farmer  to  give  up  his  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  Freeman -Cochrane 
pottage.  This  the  American  farmer  will 
never  do 

We  regret  that  the  President  of  all  of 
us  should  in  this  manner  stoop  to  conquer 
the  free  will  of  a  free  people. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  State  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  committeemen  from  all 
over  the  United  States  were  called  in  to 
Washington  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
lobbying  for  the  Freeman  omnibus  farm 
bill  and  that  they  did  not  pay  their  own 
t  xpenses  here  on  this  trip. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIFIMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  Clerk  con- 
cluded reading  page  3  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  read 
page  3. 


Mr.  GROSS.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  following  language  beginning 
in  line  16  and  ending  In  line  18: 

Including  compensation  of  a  United  States 
Commissioner,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  919,500 
per  annum, 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
is  so  stated  on  page  9  of  the  report  of 
the  conunittee  accompanying  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  Is  good. 

The  agency  states  that  this  position 
would  be  considered  In  addition  to  the 
10  persons  authorized  to  be  employed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act. 

The  act  Itself  sets  up  10  positions. 
What  makes  It  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
is  that  the  agency  admits  that  It  is  not 
1  of  the  10  but  is  the  11th  job  and  so 
it.  as  the  11th  job,  is  subjected  to  a  E>oint 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order.  The  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  concedes 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gsoss:  On 
page  3,  lines  20  and  21,  strilce  out  the  figure 
••$17,000,000"'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  •••10,000,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  this  subject  for  more  than 
a  minute  or  two. 

As  everyone  knows,  this  $17  million  is 
an  appropriation  for  the  New  York 
World's  Pair.  My  amendment  would  re- 
duce this  amount  to  $10  million,  or  just 
$30,000  more  than  the  $9,970,000  al- 
lotted by  the  Congress  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  support  of  the  fair  at 
Seattle,  Wash.  It  is  that  simple.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  vote  more 
money  for  New  York  City  In  the  State 
of  New  York  for  a  fair  than  we  voted 
for  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going  to  de- 
tain the  Committee  long.  We  will  try 
to  dispose  of  this  amendment  expedi- 
tiously. I  do  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend  from  Iowa  will  be  voted  down. 

There  was  a  budget  estimate  for  $25 
million.  We  combed  It  carefully;  we  re- 
duced the  amount  to  $17  million.  There 
are  66  foreign  nations  all  expressing  an 
interest  in  this  fair.  Innumerable  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  interested. 
I  am  biased,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you, 
on  behalf  of  the  great  State  of  Washing- 
ton. We  gave  them  $9,900,000.  New 
York  is  about  15  or  20  times  larger.    So 


let  us  not  try  to  put  thto  on  a  comparative 
basis. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  testimony  on  page  70.  of  the 
printed  hearings  in  which  General  Pot- 
ter, executive  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  Corp.,  testified: 

Mr  Jensen,  I  will  say  this:  The  U.S.S.R  is 
going  to  spend  something  like  920  mUIlon  on 
their  exhibit. 

This  is  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair. 
Surely  our  Nation,  our  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment,  should  be  properly  represented 
there.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  win  vote  down  the  pending 
amendment  and  appropriate  the  $17 
million  to  get  the  construction  and  activ- 
ities started. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  on  a  di- 
vision demanded  by  Mr.  Gross,  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  pro];x>sed  $10  million 
building  that  is  to  be  built  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  and  the  Item  of  $100,000  to  tear  it 
down  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  the  Seattle  Fair,  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  insisted  that  the  US 
structure  be  a  general-type  building  so 
that  It  could  be  of  use  to  the  community 
later.  There  were  proposed  plans  of  a 
very  advanced  design  that  I  strongly 
objected  to  and  do  in  thto  New  York 
proposal.  This  is  a  ghastly  and  eco- 
nomic waste. 

I  believe  that  same  policy  should  be 
advanced  here,  and  I  would  urge  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  organization 
and  our  U.S.  Department  people  to 
change  their  minds  and  not  build  a 
special  type  of  building  that  will  only 
be  good  for  2  years  and  then  will  cost 
$100,000  to  tear  it  down.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  erection  of  a 
type  of  building  that  would  be  of  perma- 
nent civic  use.  educational  use,  or  health 
use  In  the  local  community. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  Seattle,  it  may  be  that 
the  fair  in  New  York  will  be  more  costly, 
may  be  bigger,  but  I  want  to  assure  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  it  will  not  be 
better,  and  I  extend  a  personal  invita- 
tion to  all  of  you  to  come  out  and  see 
Century  21  this  summer.  The  fair  starts 
April  21  and  will  run  for  at  least  6 
months.  Come  out  and  see  the  space 
needle,  the  monorail  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  science  exhibit,  and  above  all 
the  wonderful  scenery  out  in  God's 
country.  You  will  see  for  yourselves 
that  I  do  not  speak  idle  words  when  I 
say  the  Century  21  will  be  the  finest  of 
all  fairs. 
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The  Clerk  read  m  follows: 

DCP4BT1UMT     OF      HaALTB,     SDUCATION, 


0|l«e  of  EMMe^Um 

DefenM  Kdooitlaa*!  ActiTlttos 
For   an   addlUcnua   amount  for   "Defenae 
edueattonml  •etlTltlM'*.  for  capital  oontrlbu- 
tlona  to  atiKtent  loan  funda,  •16,1U.OOO. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bouu«d:  On 
page  6.  after  line  13.  Ineert:  "Payment  to 
school  districts.  For  an  additional  amount 
for  payment  to  school  dtetricts,  115.707,000. " 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fitMn  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  our  dis- 
tinguished collea«:ue  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment this  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
item  that  comes  before  the  House.  Since 
we  have  been  sitting  here  today  our  col- 
leaciies  hare  come  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  requesting  some  relief  along  this 
line.  May  I  ask  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Bolaxd]. 
does  this  only  include  maintenance  and 
operation,  or  does  it  include  any  addi- 
tional construction  fimds? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  is  purely  for 
operatkm  and  maintenance  under  Public 
Law  874. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  that  is  true,  and 
there  are  no  additional  construction 
funds,  may  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  it  would  be  well  to  buy 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LATRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  understand  that  this  is 
the  $15  million  which  the  Department  of 
HEW  testified  was  needed  for  the  im- 
pacted areas  for  fiscal  1962  to  meet  100 
percent  of  the  entitlement.  In  the  ap- 
proprlaUon  bill  which  passed  the  House 
Just  a  week  ago  we  inchided  100  percent 
entitlement  for  1963.  Now,  the  figure 
that  is  presently  in  the  1962  appropria- 
tion act  was  the  estimate  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  year  ago.  Their  estimate  was 
supposed  to  take  care  of  100  percent  of 
the  entitlement.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  administration  is  willing  to  send 
up*a  supplemental  budget  request  for 
items  such  as  the  New  York  World's  Pair, 
which  is  an  item  that  is  not  of  a  supple- 
mental nature  or  a  deficiency  nature,  not 
related  to  fiscal  year  1962.  but  is  un- 
willing to  take  care  of  the  educational 
program  which  was  adopted  by  this 
House  with  only  30  Members  voting 
against.  I  did  not  support  the  formula 
used  m  this  program  as  approved  last 
year,  but  I  think  there  has  been  a  com- 
mitment made  here,  and  I  think  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  not  lived  up  to 
its  commitment  which  it  made  when 
President  Kennedy  signed  this  bill  last 
year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
As  he  well  understands,  this  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  not  only  occurred  during  this 


adminlBtratlon :  it  Is  a  problem  that 
occurred  during  the  last  administration. 
I  as^redate  the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  8  percent  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  appropriation  to  im- 
plement Public  Law  874.  It  deals  with 
payments  to  federally  Impacted  school 
districts  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
Local  school  districts  and  school  com- 
mittees have  budgeted  on  the  basis  of  100 
percent  entitlement  under  Public  Law 
874.  Failure  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
these  funds  can  and  will  have  a  serious 
effect  on  many  communities.  We  ought 
to  keep  our  commitment  to  them  and 
we  can  do  It  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN  Mr  Chairman, 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  for  me  to  sup- 
port the  amendments  which  are  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  BoLAJNDl  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr  FocartyI  to  the 
pending  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  1962,  because  they  make  pos- 
sible an  act  of  simple  Justice  to  the 
towns  and  school  districts  which  are 
entitled  to  Federal  assistance  because  of 
the  Impact  upon  their  public  schools  of 
Govermnent  activities  in  the  vicinity. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  will 
add  $15,707,000  to  the  funds  available  for 
disbursement  under  Public  Law  874  for 
the  1962  fiscal  year,  and  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FocAtTYl  will  fulfill  the  same  objec- 
tive under  Public  Law  815. 

In  my  district.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
two  aroendments  are  more  important  to 
the  people  of  my  district  than  anything 
else  in  this  bill. 

More  than  half  of  the  towns  in  my  dis- 
trict qualify  for  Federal  assistance  under 
Public  Law  874.  and  nearly  as  many 
under  Public  Law  815.  The  children  are 
there.  The  towns  and  school  districts 
have  to  provide  classrooms,  teachers,  and 
the  requisite  facilities  for  them,  and 
more  than  a  decade  ago  the  Congress 
decided  that  they  were  entitled  to  be 
reimbursed  for  the  extreme  financial 
burden  which  has  been  placed  upon  them 
by  the  impact  of  Federal  installations. 
The  towns  and  school  districts,  even 
as  the  Federal  Govenunent  and  other 
governments,  are  required  to  make  up 
their  budget  for  a  year  ahead.  They  are 
required  to  levy  taxes  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  budget.  They  hire 
teachers  by  the  year,  the  same  as  they 
have  to  buy  fuel  for  the  schoolhouses. 
buy  other  .supplies  and  services  to  cover 
the  entire  year,  and  must  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

Yet  the  administration  persists  in  act- 
ing miserly  toward  these  school  districts, 
which  number  almost  4,000  across  the 
country.  The  obligation  is  recognized, 
but  we  do  not  pay  them  what  we  owe. 
For  no  good  reason  that  I  can  see,  the 
entitlement  for  every  district  is  cut  down 
from    the    amount    the    law   says    they 


should  get.  to  some   arbitrarily   deter- 
mined lesKr  amount. 

If  the  time  erer  eomes  when  this 
House  belleres  the  assistance  prorlded 
under  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  of  the  81st  Congress  no  longer  is  de- 
sirable or  necessary,  we  may  be  tare 
that  the  House  will  say  so.  clearly  and 
unequivocally.  Until  that  time,  we 
should  pay  the  towns  and  school  dis- 
tricts 100  percent  of  what  we  say  we 
owe  them,  not  92  percent,  or  85  percent, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  whole  amoimt. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  other  Members 
present,  when  we  voted  an  appropria- 
tion bill  which  contained  money  which 
the  committee  had  added,  so  that  for 
fiscal  1963  the  qualified  towns  and  school 
districts  will  receive  all  of  the  funds 
which  is  due  them  under  the  formula 
for  entitlement. 

This  was  real  progress.  I  am  very  glad 
we  took  the  action  which  we  did.  and 
I  congratulate  the  committee,  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  passing  the 
legislation. 

Let  us  now  be  Just  as  fair  by  passing 
these  amendments  which  will  provide 
100  percent  of  the  entitlements  for  1962. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bolakd:  Change 
the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  follow- 
ing "Provided.  That  none  of  these  funds 
may  be  paid  to  any  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  as  a  result  of  any  child.  In 
attendance  at  a  school  operated  by  such 
agency,  who  lives  on  non-Federal  property. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  I  think  is  very 
clear.  It  would  provide  that  the  Impact 
funds  would  be  paid  only  in  those  areas 
where  the  children  are  living  on  Federal 
property  and  where  you  hare  a  truly  Im- 
pact area.  I  know  how  unpopular  It  is 
to  speak  against  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlenoan  from  Massachuaetts,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  each 
year,  and  I  have  done  it.  But  I  hope 
some  day  the  legislative  committee  will 
correct  this  law  so  it  will  be  a  truly  Im- 
pacted areas  bill. 

Now.  what  we  are  voting  on  here  today 
is  not  in  the  President  s  budget.  I  have 
seen  Members  here  in  this  Houae  In  the 
last  week  walk  down  the  aisle  because  It 
was  the  President's  program.  Today  I 
am  supporting  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Mr.  Kennedy,  by  voting 
against  what  he  does  not  want  It  Is  not 
in  the  budget.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  money  that  we  are  going  to 
appropriate  is  not  for  impacted  areas, 
not  for  areas  where  the  military  has  gone 
In  or  where  the  Federal  Government  has 
gone  In.  but  a  great  portion  of  it  la  going 
across  the  river  to  Alexandria,  up  and 
down  the  river  into  Maryland  and  into 
areas  that  are  not  impacted  auch  as 
Chevy  Chase,  where  your  employees' 
children  go  to  school.  They  will  receive 
a  large  part  of  this.     If  you  ever  had 
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Federal  aid  to  education,  tills  is  It.  Let 
me  give  you  one  glaring  example: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wMider  whether  any- 
one in  this  House  realises  that  PtdbUe 
Law  874  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  $501.04  because  a  United 
Mrllnes  pilot  with  five  school-age  chil- 
dren, residing  In  Prince  wmiam  Coun^, 
Va  ,  takes  off  and  lands  at  Washington 
National  Airport. 

This  Is  the  extent  to  which  Public  Law 
874  has  been  abused  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  co- 
operation with  the  local  school  districts. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  subsidise 
the  schools  because  of  the  impact  of 
children  whose  parents  work  on  Federal 
reservations  or  for  the  Federal  Oovern- 
inent. 

Did  any  of  you  know  that  the  law  was 
.so  all  Inclusive  that  it  could  subsidize  the 
children  of  a  man  whose  only  connection 
with  the  Federal  Government  is  that  he 
lands  a  plane  at  Washington  National 
Airport  and  perhaps  carries  an  FAA  In- 
spector In  the  cockpit  now  and  then?  I 
doubt  It. 

If  the  same  pilot  moved  to  Arlington 
County  it  would  cost  us  $670.60  per  year. 

And  may  I  say  in  passing  that  the 
pilots  from  whom  I  have  learned  these 
startling  facts  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  system.  They  are  substantial 
property  owners,  longtime  residents  of 
their  communities,  asme  of  them  farm 
operators,  whose  income  and  tax  oon- 
iributlons  to  the  community  and  the 
SUte  of  Virginia  probably  are  above 
average.  They  do  not  believe  it  is 
morally  right  for  th«  county  to  collect 
a  Federal  subsidy  be<»use  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  eollei;ted  nonetheless. 

I  cite  this  as  the  m^t  shocking  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  874  to  come  to  my 
attention  in  years,  aitd  I  have  been  op- 
posing this  program  for  many  years. 
but  it  is  really  no  more  shocking  than 
the  fact  that  my  secretary  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $3()0.38  per  year  be- 
cause he  works  in  i\  Federal  building 
and  has  two  children  in  school  In 
Virginia. 

There  Is  no  doubt  kmt  that  these  taea 
and  thousands  like  them  have  had  an 
Impact  on  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
communities  near  Washington,  but  It 
has  been  a  positive  and  worthwhile  Im- 
pact. They  are  contributing  to  the  com- 
munity; they  own  property  and  pay 
taxes:  they  patroniar  local  merchants; 
and  their  impact  Is  one  of  Increasing 
prosperity  for  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ^ve  amend  this  law 
and  make  it  truly  an  impact  areas  law. 
then  I  would  certainly  go  along  with  It. 
because  there  are  such  areas.  But  when 
we  talk  about  econoroy  and  responsible 
fiscal  programs,  it  secins  to  me  that  this 
IS  one  at  which  we  should  take  a  good. 
hard  look,  instead  of  pairing  for  the  con- 
struction and  granting  Federal  aid  to 
education  to  the  people  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  along  ttie  rivers,  which  are 
not  impacted  areas  caused  by  an  Im- 
paction of  military  personnel,  but  people 
who  own  their  honK«  the  same  as  the 
hardware  man  who  lives  next  door. 

Mr.    ChaJnnan.    I  think   this   Is   the 

place  where  my  amendment  should  be 
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adopted.  and  then  It  would  make  It  a 
truly  impact  areas  Mil. 

Mr.  BAILKT.  Mr.  Cludrman.  will  the 
gentlaoian  yldd? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  deUgfated  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Vlrghila. 

Ifr.  BAILE7.  The  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  today  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  continuation  of  this  program.  It  is 
carrying  out  an  obligation  of  the  Con- 
gress last  year  when  we  put  money  in 
the  budget  to  pay  the  several  districts 
100  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  ended  up  by 
paying  them  92  cents  out  of  the  dollar. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  1963  ap- 
propriation. It  is  Just  to  make  good  a 
commitment  of  the  Congress  for  this 
current  fiscal  srear. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  admit  that  to  the  gentle- 
man. We  went  $58  million  over  the 
budget  in  1963.  In  this  program  now  we 
arc  being  asked  to  go  over  the  budget 
again — $58  million  in  1963  and  an  addi- 
tional $15  million  now. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld  further? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  .vleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILET.  Let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  engaged  In  and  has 
launched  several  new  defense  projects. 
For  instance,  when  this  bill  was  passed 
and  renewed,  there  was  little  known 
about  Cape  Canaveral.  All  of  that  work 
had  an  additional  Impact.  So.  what 
could  Uie  Department  do  except  meet 
these  emergencies  as  they  came  up  in 
the  hope  that  the  Congress  would  do 
what  It  has  done  over  the  past  fiscal  year 
and  give  them  some  additional  money? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  if  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  is  carried  it  will  take 
care  of  that  situation  where  we  have  an 
Impact  on  Federal  property. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Bffr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  all  of  us  in  the  House  appreciate 
the  I>er8ua8ivene88  of  the  arguments  of 
the  gentleman  from  C^lo.  I  think  be 
is  right,  but  not  in  this  particular  In- 
stance. I  think  this  is  not  the  way  to  go 
about  It.  I  think  he  makes  a  very  good 
argument,  but  I  think  the  time  to  take 
care  ot  the  problem  which  he  points  out 
is  when  this  law  eomes  up  for  extension. 
I  thliA  tt  expires  in  1993  and  we  will 
have  to  vote  an  extension  of  the  law  at 
that  time.    Why  not  do  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question?  He  wHI 
recall  that  this  extension  was  brought  up 
last  jrear  under  suspension.  There  was 
no  chance  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
to  attempt  to  amend  the  blB.  It  was 
brought  up  imder  suspension  and,  of 
course,  with  the  great  popularity  of  the 
program,  it  passed.  We  could  not  amend 
Ik  I  hope  some  day  the  legislative  c(mi- 
m<ttee  will  give  us  a  chance  to  amend 
it  and  make  it  a  proper  impacted-area 
law. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oMiwsition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1958.  Congress  ex- 
tended authority  to  make  payments  for 
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"A"  category  children  under  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  on  a  permanent  basis,  and 
extended  the  provisions  authorizing 
payments  for  the  other  categories  of 
Federal  Impact  to  June  30,  I96S.  The 
ix-esent  administration  recoounended  to 
the  Congress  for  consideration  last  year 
a  reduction  In  payments  in  both  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  for  "B"  category  chil- 
dren— primarily  those  children  who  live 
In  a  taxable  home  with  a  parent  em- 
IJloyed  on  Federal  property — ^from  the 
present  50  percent  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  to  25  percent  of  that  rate,  and 
proposed  some  other  amendments  which 
would  reduce  the  total  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams. While  I  believe  that  some  sav- 
ings could  be  made  by  amendments 
which  would  restrict  payments  to  those 
school  districts  where  the  need  is  not 
urgent,  the  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Instead,  in  the  very  last 
days  of  the  session  last  year.  Congress 
extended  these  expiring  provisions  with- 
out amendment  for  2  additional  years. 
At  the  same  time,  the  a]M>ropriation 
made  to  carry  out  these  acts  was 
$15,707,000  less  than  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  full  entitlements  under  Public 
Law  874,  and  $7,092,000  short  of  meeting 
the  estimated  requirements  under  Pub- 
lic Law  815. 

With  the  $231  million  currently  avail- 
able, the  Office  of  Education  can  pay 
only  92  percent  of  the  estimated  en- 
titlements of  the  eligible  districts  for 
current  operating  expenses  undo*  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  and  can  approve  only  87 
percent  of  those  eligible  construction 
projects  under  Public  Law  815,  with  the 
$54,850,000  aH>roprlated  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  total  amount  needed  is  $247 
million  under  Public  Iah  874,  and 
$61,942,000  under  Public  Law  815. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  in  favor  of 
some  amendments  which  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  these  two  programs.  At  the 
KftmA  %\mi^  I  firmly  believe  that  when 
the  Congress  has  had  an  opportimlty 
to  act  on  amendments  which  would  re- 
duce the  cost,  but  has  not  taken  that 
action,  school  districts  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  entitlements  due  them 
under  the  law  will  be  paid.  Further- 
more, I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a 
moral  obligation  under  the  situation 
which  I  have  described  to  appropriate 
the  full  amounts  necessary  to  pay  100 
percent  of  the  entitlements  under  these 
two  programs. 

When  Congress  extended  these  two 
laws  without  amendment  the  school  dis- 
tricts expected  that  they  would  receive 
fun  entitlements  and  planned  their 
budgets  accordingly.  Now  when  the 
appropriation  Is  sufficient  to  pay  only 
92  percent  of  the  costs,  they  have 
nowhere  to  turn  to  find  this  addltlMial 
8  percent.  They  must  either  try  to  find 
the  money  scmiewhere  now  and  make  it 
up  in  additional  taxes  next  year,  or 
drastically  curtail  their  school  programs, 
In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  ex- 
ample. 22  federally  Impacted  school  dis- 
tricts will  provide  free  public  education 
for  an  estimated  2.000  "A"  category  chil- 
dren who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property. 
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They  also  will  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation for  8.700  "B"  category  children 
the  current  school  year.  The  estimated 
full  entitlements  for  these  22  districts 
amounts  to  $2,120,000.  With  the  ap- 
propriation currently  available  they  will 
receive  $169,653  less  than  this  amount, 
or  $1,951,026.  In  order  to  make  up  this 
<lifference  which  they  have  counted  on 

KitlimaUil  increase  in  local  tax  rate  if  d  perce 
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in  making  their  budgets  these  school 
districts  will  have  to  raise  their  tax 
rates,  in  one  case  as  much  as  1.28  mills. 
The  town  of  North  Kingston,  for  ex- 
ample, is  depending  on  Federal  payments 
to  make  up  almost  40  percent  of  its  total 
budget.  It  will  be  short  $39,000  if  full 
entitlements  are  not  paid.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  full  salary  of  an  esti- 

nt  and  19  percent  reduction  in  Federal  {I'uhlic 
re.'<pectnelu.  are  not  restored  for  Slttle  of  Hho<le 


mated  six  teachers  for  1  year.  The  town 
of  Middletown  school  committee  is  en- 
titled to  approximately  $400,000  in  a 
total  operating  budget  of  a  little  over  $1 
million.  It  will  be  short  $34,000  If  full 
entitlements  are  not  paid.  At  this  time 
of  year,  when  the  tax  rate  has  been  set, 
where  will  the  school  officials  turn  to 
make  up  this  deficit? 

Law  S7  i)  f)(i  1^ in ents  for  fiscal  yeart  1962  and 
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These  school  districts  will  find  It  im- 
possible to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  their  school  program  as 
planned  for  the  current  school  year. 
The  same  situation  will  exist  in  almost 
every  other  State.  There  is  not  a  single 
one  of  the  approximately  4,000  school 
districts  in  the  United  States  eligible 
for  payments  imder  this  law  that  will 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  failure  of 
this  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  full  entitlements. 

Under  Public  Law  815  the  Office  of 
Education  has  already  processed  and 
foimd  eligible  approximately  49  urgently 
needed  construction  projects  requiring  a 
little  over  $7  million  which  have  a  pri- 
ority of  less  than  10  and  which  cannot 
be  met  with  the  present  appropriation. 
The  additional  appropriation  for  this 
program  is  required  so  that  these  school 
districts  can  start  construction  of  school 
facilities  to  house  federally  connected 
children  who  have  been  sent  to  their 
districts  for  work  on  essential  Federal 
projects.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on 
this  Congress  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  needed  under  these  two  laws. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoNASl,  both  of  whom  oppose  the 
appropriation  for  these  two  programs. 
come  from  congressional  districts  which 
have  no  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. However,  the  State  of  Ohio,  on 
the  whole,  has  137  school  districts  eligible 
for  an  estimated  $5,718,000  in  fiscal  year 


1962.  In  North  Carolina,  29  impacted 
school  districts  are  eligible  for  $5,473,000. 
If  this  additional  appropriation  is  not 
made,  the  Ohio  districts  will  lose 
$387,200  and  the  29  districts  in  North 
Carolina  will  lose  $187,800. 

These  districts  will  have  no  way  this 
late  in  the  year  to  make  up  this  deficit. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  these  school  districts  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  beloved  friend  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bcwl  have  already  made  commit- 
ments and  that  they  have  to  pay  these 
bills  before  July  1  and  have  no  way  of 
getting  their  money  except  through  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
promised  to  them  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  POGARTY  If  the  House  votes  for 
the  Bov/  amendment,  we  are  breaking  a 
moral  obligation  to  every  school  district 
that  takes  advantage  of  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  tc  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  program  with 
which  *'e  are  all  familiar  We  cannot 
add  anvthing  to  our  knowledge  about  it 
now  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  be  permitted  to 


extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  St.  Germain  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  motion  to  include  in 
the  deficiency  appropriations  bill  the 
necessary  amounts  to  pay  full  entitle- 
ments to  the  federally  impacted  school 
districts. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
school  departments  in  my  district.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  incumbent  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  full  entitlement 
to  those  schools  that  qualify  for  payment 
under  the  law,  which  in  my  district  are 
as  follows: 
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At  this  time  I  also  wish  to  state  my 
belief  that  this  sesiloo  o<  Concress 
shoukl  take  steps  to  extend  Pt^lic  Iaws 
874-815;  otberwlse  several  of  my  school 
districts  will  be  prt!p«ing  next  year's 
.school  budgets  agaliist  a  law  that  will 
run  out  part  way  through  their  fiscal 

vears. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  DOWNnrol  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  obJectiCMi. 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mi.  Chairman,  as 
the  Representative  from  Virginia's  First 
Congressional  District,  which,  as  you  well 
know  contains  a  hi«vy  federally  con- 
nected population.  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested in  doing  evennhlng  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  done  to  assure  provision  of  the 
highest  kind  of  edrnaitlon  for  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Nation's  Federal  employees. 

The  public  school  superintendents  in 
all  districts  have  for  many  years  been 
working  diligently  to  raise  public  educa- 
tional standards  to  an  optimimi  level. 
Budget  factors,  of  coin-se,  comprise  a 
significant  aspect  of  effort  in  this  area. 
We  all  agree  with  high  educational 
standards;  some  of  us  do  not  alwas^ 
agree  on  the  budgetary  levels  necessary 
to  achieve  high  educational  standards. 

However,  school  superintendents  in 
my  district  face  a  particularly  urgent 
budgeting  difficulty  because  of  the  heavy 
federally  connected  population  on  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Virginia.  In  several 
of  my  school  districts,  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  enrolled  pupils  have 
parents  who  are  ffxterally  connected. 
You  are,  of  course,  very  well  aware  that 
Federal  property  pr'xluces  no  tax  rer- 
enue  for  a  local  scIkwI  district.  Con- 
sequently many  of  tJie  school  superin- 
tendents In  my  district  face  each  budget 
preparation  period  with  a  possible  built- 
in  loss  factor  of  i4>proximately  40  per- 
cent. It  is  the  express  purpose  of  our 
Federal  impacted  aid  program  to  assist 
localities  to  provide  a  high  level  of  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  federally 
connected  parents.  Oomgress  has  estab- 
lished a  very  strong  precedent  In  sup- 
port of  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  direct  obligation  to 
assist  local  school  districts  prepare  their 
annual  budgets  witti  Federal  impacted 
relief  pasrments'in  mind. 

I  can  assure  you,  MT.  Chairman,  that 
the  school  districts  In  my  area,  as  well, 
I  am  sure,  as  the  districts  in  other  areas, 
operate  on  exceedingly  tight  budgets. 
Each  one  of  the  ptibUc  school  superin- 
tendents in  my  district  has  prepared  his 
current  fiscal  jrear  budget  in  the  sincere 
expectation  that  his  school  district  would 
receive  a  full  Unpacted  relitf  payment 
from  the  Federal  Government  There  is 
no  way  to  reduce  a  tight  school  budget 
without  very  ifigniflcantly  hindering  the 
educational  process.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  that  all  of  our 
children — certainly  the  children  of  our 
fine  force  of  civil  servants  and  our  mili- 
tary personnel — be  given  the  best  pos- 
sible educatloD   in  our  public  schools. 


Obfvioiidj,  the  best  will  not  be  possible 
on  a  drastteaUy  reduced  budget. 

Therefore,  I  am  personally  very  hoi>e- 
ful  that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  pro- 
vide for  a  100-percent  aM;>ropriation  for 
PubUc  Law  815  and  Public  Law  S74.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
incurred  this  obligatitm  and  I  believe 
that  our  children's  educational  needs  de- 
mand that  we  in  the  Congress  help  the 
Federal  Government  fulfill  its  full  obli- 
gation. I  have  every  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  fervently  hope  that  they  will  join 
me  in  voting  to  restore  the  full  PubUc 
Law  81&-Public  Law  874  appropriation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  sumwrt  of  the  amendment  to  re- 
store the  8-percent  deficiency  in  the 
appropriations  for  aid  to  impacted  area 
schools  for  the  ciurrent  year. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  a  degree 
of  uncertainty  as  to  what  amount  our 
school  districts  will  receive  from  year  to 
year  under  this  law  presents  an  addi- 
tional problem  to  the  communities  in 
preparing  their  school  budgets.  Most 
certainly  when  limited  funds  are  avail- 
able to  begin  with  it  is  inractically  im- 
possible in  some  cases  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  operating  the  school 
systems  in  the  event  Congress  fails  to 
act 

I  fuUy  realize  that  In  normal  congres- 
sicmal  appropriation  procedures  it  is  also 
«nfflriiH  to  determine  in  advance  how 
mu^  is  needed  and  the  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  CcHigress  to  overappn^riate 
funds  for  any  program.  Yet.  since  this 
program  has  met  with  substantial  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  Congress  it 
seems  that  the  communities  should  be 
able  to  plan  their  budgets  on  the  basis 
that  the  Congress  will  meet  their  respon- 
sibility to  fully  fund  the  program. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adfHited  and  believe  that  it  will,  since  the 
record  over  the  period  of  years  is  full  of 
Information  justifying  the  necessity  for 
and  the  fairness  of  this  program. 

I  think  attonpt  to  exclude  the  Wash- 
ington area  schools  from  this  program 
is  so  ridiculous  that  it  should  be  over- 
whemingly  rejected  by  the  membership 
and  is  not  even  worthy  of  comment. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  which  will  ix^vide  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Public  Law  874  as  I  am 
de^ly  concerned  about  the  failure  of 
the  Departmoit  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  meet  100  percent  oitltle- 
ment 

This  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  an  entire  obligation  which 
It  huff  assumed  places  some  of  the  school 
districts  in  my  district  In  Missouri  in  a 
very  precarious  position  as  the  1962 
achook  budget  has  already  be&i  ap- 
proved. Many,  many  school  districts  all 
over  the  Nation  are  coming  out  on  the 
short  end. 

We  are  committed  to  these  districts, 
ftrt<]  we  must  fulfill  our  moral  obligation 
by  paying  oiu:  bin  In  f uIL  When  full 
axtiUfement  is  not  met.  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  depriving  the  various  school  sys- 
tems of  aome  i^ase  of  educational  need 
or  advancement.    At  a  time  such  as  this. 


wbtfi  educational  standards  are  un- 
ivually  high  and  financing  tbe  same 
must  be  done  on  a  bare  minimum  scale, 
the  ^deral  Qovmunont  can  and  must 
pay  Its  bill  in  f  ulL 

My  Interest  is  to  provide  the  best  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  for  the 
youth  oi  our  Nation,  and  I  greatly  feel  it 
is  our  duty  to  see  that  full  entitlement  is 
made  available. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAiTDl  to  H.R.  11038.  providing  for  a 
supplemoital  appropriation  for  the  fed- 
erally Impacted  school  districts. 

In  the  State  of  Utah  thae  are  eight 
school  districts  which  annually  receive 
Federal  assistance  \uider  the  so-called 
federally  impacted  area  legislation, 
which  assistance  amounts  to  in  excess  of 
$2  million. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  current 
debate  on  Federal  aid  to  education  has 
called  up  the  argiunent  that  all  Federal 
aid  to  local  school  districts  carries  with 
it  a  threat  to  academic  freedom,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  argiunent 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  federally  im- 
pacted area  school  program.  I  make  the 
following  ob6»vation.  Two  years  ago 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  respective  super- 
intendents of  each  of  the  school  districts 
in  Utah  receiving  Federal  aid  under  this 
program.  Remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  program  had  been  in  operation 
for  some  10  years,  and  that  much  of  this 
money  had  gone  to  pay  teachers',  sal- 
aries. In  my  letter  I  asked  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  receiving  of  Federal 
money  had  in  any  way  interfered  with 
the  academic  freedom  of  the  recipient  of 
that  money,  or  of  any  teacher  within 
that  district.  The  answers  which  I  re- 
ceived were  unanimously  in  the  nega- 
tive. Not  one  single  superintendent  ex- 
pressed himself  that  tbe  Federal  aid 
received  was  in  any  way  destructive  of 
the  traditional  academic  freedom  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  our  educational 
syston. 

I  feel  that  the  Rboobd  should  show 
clearly,  therefore.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  that  as 
far  as  Utah  is  concerned,  no  one  can 
argue  in  good  faith  that  the  federally 
impacted  area  school  legislation  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  our  educational  system. 
I  support  it,  and  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  endorse  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  urge  the  support  of 
my  c(rileagues  to  restore  100  percent  of 
the  funds  to  which  school  districts  are 
entitled. 

The  present  situation  piaees  the  Con- 
gress in  the  position  at  failing  to  fulfill  a 
commitment  made  years  ago  and  this 
failure  is  causing  unttrid  hardships  on 
the  schools  of  this  Nation.  Itisonething 
to  t^  a  school  district  thai  you  can 
expect  a  certain  amoxmt  and  thai  be 
certain  that  the  school  gets  it  It  is 
another  to  tell  them  to  expect  a  certain 
amount  of  money  and  then  fail  to  pro- 
vide It  llie  sidiool  biKlgets  icft  this  year 
were  made  out  long  ago  and  erpenses 
were  programed  on  the  basis  that  the 
Congreas  of  ttie  United  States  would  meet 
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the  responsibility  it  assumed.  Expendi- 
tures during  the  ye*r  were  predicated 
on  this  fact.  Now,  in  entering  the 
fourth  quarter,  our  schoc^  find  them- 
selves short  of  funds  to  complete  the 
year.  This  Is  no  small  matter,  Bi4r.  Chair- 
man, and  when  you  take  the  effects  on 
New  Mexico  and  multiply  them  nation- 
wide you  have  some  idea  of  what  is 
happening.  New  Mexico  has  49  school 
districts  who,  as  of  this  moment,  are 
short  $517,556  in  meeting  obligations  for 
the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year.  One  school 
district  alone  is  short  over  $125,000  and 
this  district  is  in  an  area  where  the  Gov- 
enunent  has  about  25.000  Government 
employees  sending  their  children  to 
school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue,  it  seems  to  me 
is  simple.  Either  we  are  going  to  meet 
our  obligations  or  we  are  not.  Either  we 
are  goinr  to  approve  legislation  and  pro- 
vide necessary  financing  or  we  are  not. 
Either  we  are  going  to  support  educa- 
ti<m  or  we  are  not.    ^ 

There  are  many  ways  to  economize, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  falling  to  fulfill  a 
commitment  is  not  one  of  them.  Again. 
I  strongly  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  approving  this  worthy  amend- 
m«it  which  will  maintain  the  integrity 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
vigorous  support  of  the  amendment  to 
bring  to  100  percent  the  entitlements  for 
payments  to  our  schools  In  federally  Im- 
pacted areas. 

These  schools  have  not  come  to  us,  hat 
in  hand,  asking  for  doles  from  the  pub- 
lic Treasury.  They  are  asking  us.  as 
honorable  men,  to  live  up  to  our  obliga- 
tions imder  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
These  laws,  in  essence,  call  for  in-lieu- 
of- taxes  payments  in  areas  where  school 
costs  have  skyrocketed  because  of  Fed- 
eral installations.  Because  of  the  in- 
creased burden  thus  placed  on  local 
taxpayers,  the  Congress  long  ago  deter- 
mined that  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  its  rightful  share  of  the 
school  tax  burden.  It  Is  a  matter  of  the 
Federal  Government  owing  a  debt  to 
communities.  Our  schools  are  entitled 
to  collect  that  debt. 

The  amendment  which  the  gentlemsm 
has  Introduced  is  the  same  as  my  own 
bill,  HH.  10935,  which  would  bring  en- 
titlement up  to  the  full  amount  due  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  My  fifth  district 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  rapidly  grow- 
ing commimitles  faced  with  sharp  in- 
creases in  capital  outlays  for  new  schools 
as  a  result  of  Federal  Installations  Mr. 
John  Glenn,  superintendent  of  the  Bed- 
ford Public  Schools  in  my  district,  tells 
me  that  the  Bedford  community  is 
spending  money  for  new  schools  at  the 
rate  of  one  new  school  every  2  years,  and 
will  continue  at  this  rate  over  the  next 
4-year  period  at  least.  This  is  typical  of 
those  areas  where  Federal  Installations 
are  accelerating  the  problems  involved  In 
the  extremely  rapid  expansion  of  school 
population. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the 
administration  about  the  need  for  all- 
out  Federal  aid  to  education  and  school 
construction.  That  is  not  today's  de- 
bate, but  it  makes  me  doubly  astounded 
at  the  administration's  cold  shoulder  to 
the  current  request  that  Congress  ap- 
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propriate  the  full  amount  to  which  Im- 
pacted school  areas  are  already  entitled 
under  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  bring 
up  to  100  percent  the  entitlement  the 
Federal  Government  owes  our  schools  in 
impact«l  areas,  and  without  which  many 
of  thes«'  schools  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  to  the  benefit  of  our 
schoolchildren. 

Mr  LANKFORD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
There  is  no  matter  of  more  importance 
to  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
MauTland  than  the  continued  full  op- 
eration of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

Each  year  since  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  me  to  insist  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  honor  its  responsibili- 
ties to  thOvSe  communities  that  are 
impacted  by  Federal  activities  The  defi- 
ciency that  will  be  provided  for  by  Mr 
Boland's  amendment  arose  as  a  result 
of  an  incorrect  estimate  at  the  time  the 
fiscal  1962  budget  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Etepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  public  school  educators  in  my  dis- 
trict have  expressed  concern  and  dis- 
quiet over  the  operation  of  this  program 
for  some  time  The  issue  before  this 
body  is.  once  again,  quite  simple:  Does 
Congress  legislate  or  do  we  sit  back  and 
allow  our  legislative  respor\sibilities  to 
be  assumed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Our  school  administrators,  relying 
upon  Congress  as  they  had  every  right 
to  do  made  their  plans  1  year  in  ad- 
vance for  the  succeeding  school  year. 
Traditionally,  schoolteachers  are  evalu- 
ated on  their  teaching  performance  and 
new  contracts  are  offered  in  the  spring 
for  the  coming  fall  term.  School  budgets 
are  made  up  at  this  time  and  uncertain- 
ties about  Federal  contributions  con- 
tinue to  add  greatly  to  the  problems  of 
our  already  burdened  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  at 
this  point  statements  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Schmidt,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
which  demonstrate  quite  clearly  why  I 
feel  so  deeply  that  Congress  must  not 
fail  to  live  up  to  its  responsibihties  un- 
der Public  Laws  815  and  874: 

The  U  S  Office  of  Education  also  reports 
that  there  l.s  an  Inaufflclent  appropriation  to 
approve  projecta  for  building  conaiructlon. 
and  that  this  deficit  amount-s  to  $7,093,000 
Under  the  present  funds  which  have  been 
appropriated,  the  Office  can  only  approve 
proJecU  with  a  priority  Index  of  10  or  above 
Any  project  with  a  priority  of  less  than  10 
must  wait  for  approval  of  a  dettclency 
appropriation 

We  have  Just  been  advised  by  Mr  Llly- 
whlte  of  the  Office  of  Education  that  we 
have  two  projects  pending  approval,  both 
of  which  fall  below  the  priority  Index  of  10 
You  can  well  appreciate  my  concern  for 
these  funds  for  school  construction  when  you 
realize  that  Prince  Georges  County  Is  esti- 
mating an  increase  of  7,000  additional  stu- 
dents for  the  196263  school  term  Any  help 
or  assistance  which  you  can  give  to  the  pas- 
sage of  these  deficiency  appropriation  bills 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Similar  problems  of  equal  importance 
will  be  experienced  by  all  other  counties 
in  the  Fifth  District  of  Maryland. 
Therefore,  I  am  confident  that  we  today 
will  live  up  to  our  responsibilities  by 
approving  Congressman  Boland's 
amendment. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  add  funds  to  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments to  local  school  boards  through- 
out the  Nation.  My  own  bill,  H.R.  10807, 
is  directed  at  doing  the  same  thing. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  limit  the  effect  of  the  Boland 
amendment.  If  this  proposal  were  to  be 
adopted  by  this  House  I  think  we  would 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith. 

My  own  district  has  been  mentioned 
in  this  debate  as  the  recipient  of  funds 
under  the  impacted  area  program.  This 
is  true,  and  we  believe  that  we  earn  every 
penny  we  receive.  The  facta  support  this 
conclusion. 

By  every  standard,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  children  reside  on  or  off 
Federal  real  estate,  the  National  Capital 
area  is  truly  an  impacted  area.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  area  creates  strains  on  local  budgets 
not  present  when  commensurate  activ- 
ities are  carried  on  by  tax-paying  private 
enterprise.  Thus  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram is  entirely  justified. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  I  would  add 
a  word  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
amendment  at  this  time.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  no  way  reflects 
upon  the  incumbent  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  has  been  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation for  this  program  in  10  out  of  the 
past  1 1  years.  In  some  cases  the  amount 
has  been  more  than  double  the  sum  con- 
templated by  this  amendment.  The 
failure  to  predict  the  exact  needs  of  the 
program  with  accuracy  seems  to  have 
been  a  bipartisan  problem. 

I  urge  bipartisan  support  to  resolve  the 
difficulty  and  pay  our  honest  debts. 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak 
in  favor  of  the  gentleman's  motion  to 
add  $15  miUion  to  this  bill  presently  be- 
fore us  for  the  unpacted  school  districts 
in  our  Nation.  To  approve  this  will  be 
to  keep  faith  with  these  Impacted  school 
districts  who  have  definitely  planned  to 
receive  the  total  amount  of  their  entitle- 
ment under  our  representation  a  year 
ago  that  they  would  receive  such.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
these  impacted  school  districts  to  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  of  their  entitle- 
ment. 

It  may  be  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  said,  that  there  are  many  places 
where  there  are  children  who  do  not 
live  on  Federal  reservations;  but,  that 
does  not  justify  in  my  mind  denying  the 
school  districts  wherein  all  or  almost  all 
of  the  children  involved  are  children  of 
necessary  Federal  employees  but  whose 
families  live  off  of  the  reservation. 
Most  of  these  families  live  off  the  Federal 
reservation  because  there  are  no  places 
for  them  to  live  on  the  reservation.  This 
is  true  in  the  great  23d  Congressional 
District  of  California  which  I  represent 


and  every  one  of  the  imp«M;ted  school 
districts  in  my  congressional  district 
have  communicated  to  me  they  must 
needs  rely  upon  the  receipt  again  of  the 
balance  of  their  entitlements  which 
amounts  to  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  which  they  were  promised  and 
upon  which  they  have  relied  upon  receipt 
thereof. 

Before  this  day  on  occasions  I  have 
spoken  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  of  this  con- 
tinuing need  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  I  appreciate  him  and  his  asso- 
ciate on  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Bir. 
BoLANDl  bringing  tills  matter  to  the  floor 
at  this  time.  I  believe  the  House  will 
overwhelmingly  vote  for  the  gentleman's 
motion  to  include  |15  million  additional 
in  this  bill.  I  certainly  shall,  and  I  urge 
every  Member  of  this  House  to  do  it  in 
the  interest  of  good  faith  with  these 
impacted  school  districts  and  on  account 
of  the  very  urgent  continuing  need  for 
same. 

Mr  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  tiie  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  stun  of  $15,707,000  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Public  Law  874  which 
relates  to  maintenance  and  operation  of 
public  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas. 

The  record  sho^Ks  that  I  have  always 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  pro- 
grams embodied  in  Public  Laws  874  and 
815.  This  has  been  the  case  because  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
di.stinct  responsibility  to  assist  those 
school  districts  whose  enrollments  are 
1  [icr eased  as  a  result  of  Government  con- 
tracts bringing  production  workers  with 
^  their  families  into  such  areas.  I  feel, 
^  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  forgo  its  responsibility  by 
failing  to  provide  appropriations  in  full 
for  those  who  are  entitled  to  beneflts 
under  the  law. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
join  In  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  the  amendment  to  ttie 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  1962  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolakdI.  I  deem  it 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  required  to  spend  100  percent  of  the 
sum  appropriated  by  Congress  for  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874.  School 
districts  having  to  absorb  children  of 
Federal  employees  who  do  not  pay  local 
school  taxes  are  entitled  to  the  financial 
a.ssistance  which  these  laws  provide. 

I  hasten  to  advise  that  while  I  defi- 
nitely support  thii.  amendment  I  am  re- 
sen-ing  judgment  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  itself. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  vigorously  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolansI 
to  appropriate  sufficient  fimds  to  permit 
the  payment  of  full  entitlements  to  local 
school  districts  luider  Public  Laws  815 
and  874. 

The  Federal  impactment  program  has 
been  in  existence  since  1951,  a  period  of 
more  than  10  years.    During  this  time 


the  affected  school  districts  have  pre- 
gpared  their  annual  budgets  with  the  ex- 
'pectaUon  that  Federal  aid  provided  for 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  as  ex- 
tended, would  be  forthcoming.  If  the 
supplemental  appropriation  now  under 
consideration  is  not  approved  Uiese 
school  districts  will  undergo  deficit 
financing  and  their  operations  will  be 
seriously  affected. 

In  the  14th  California  District,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  no  less  than 
17  elementary,  high  school,  and  Junior 
college  districts  are  adversely  affected  by 
the  reduced  entitlements.  The  in- 
creased expenditures  involved  are  en- 
tirely attributable  to  student  population 
influxes  due  to  Federal  activity. 

For  my  district,  this  Federal  assistance 
Is  substantial.  Pigiu-es  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Education  show  that  for  the 
1982  fiscal  year,  the  17  districts  involved 
are  eligible  for  entitlements  totaling 
$1,678,344  uniier  Public  Law  874  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  The  8  per- 
cent deficiency  will  reduce  this  amotmt 
to  $1,544,071,  leaving  a  total  shortage  of 
$134,273  in  operating  funds. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
impactment  in  the  14th  Congressional 
District  lies  principally  in  three  military 
installation  complexes.  I  refer  to  the 
areas  of  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station  at  China 
Lake,  and  Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  activ- 
ities at  these  stations  are  making  note- 
worthy contributions  to  our  defense  ef- 
fort. 

However,  the  existence  of  military 
bases  takes  land  off  the  tax  rolls  and 
reduces  the  ad  valorem  tax  base.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  assistance  pro- 
vided for  in  the  impactment  program  is 
vitally  needed. 

The  principle  involved  here  has  re- 
peatedly been  approved  by  the  Congress. 
It  was  reiterated  as  recently  as  last  year 
when  the  authority  for  the  program  was 
extended.  We  must  recognize  our  moral 
obligation  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Rkcord  a  list  of  the  17  local  school 
districts  in  the  14th  California  District 
which  have  a  stake  in  this  appropria- 
tion. There  follows  the  identity  of  the 
districts,  followed  by  figures  represent- 
ing the  full  1962  fiscal  year  entitlement 
under  Public  Law  874.  the  92-percent 
allocation,  and  the  amount  of  the  short- 
age if  the  Boland  amendment  is  not 
adopted: 

China  Lake  Joint  School  District, 
$444,230,  $408,692,  $35,538. 

Southern  Kern  County  Unified  School 
District,  Rosamond,  $33,287,  $30,624, 
$2,663. 

Muroc  Unified  School  District,  Ed- 
wards, $505,918,  $465,445,  $40,473. 

Three  Rivers  Unified  School  District, 
$11,316,  $10,411,  $905. 

Central  Union  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict, Lemoore,  $147,747,  $135,927,  $11,- 
820. 

Lemoore  Union  School  District,  $16,- 
479,  $15,161,  $1,318. 

Indian  Wells  Valley  Union  School  Dis- 
trict, Ridgecrest.  $71,631,  $65,901,  $5,730. 

Kern  County  Joint  Union  High  School 
District,  $268,233,  $246,774.  $21,459. 


Mojave  Unified  School  IMstrict,  $18,- 
715,  $17,217.  $1,498. 

Lonoore  Union  High  School  District, 
$55,542,  $51,098.  $4,444. 

Hanford  Elementary  School  District, 
$40,932,  $37,657,  $3,275. 

Island  Union  School  District,  $1,587. 
$1,460.  $127. 

Reef -Sunset  Unicm  Elementary  School 
District.  $3,581,  $3,294.  $287. 

Hanford  Joint  Unicm  High  School  Dis- 
trict, $13,878,  $12,767.  $1,111. 

Armona  Union  School  District,  $3,479, 
$3,200,  $279. 

Woodlake  Union  High  School  District, 
$6,009,  $5,528,  $481. 

Kem  Coimty  Joint  Junior  College  Dis- 
trict. $35,780,  $32,917,  $2,863. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  Boland 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  strongly  that  this  proposed  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  Education  is 
and  should  be  the  No.  1  concern  of  our 
Nation  during  these  very  difficult  times 
of  international  stress  and  strain.  I 
know  that  in  1961,  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  cash  payments  made  un- 
der the  so-called  impacted  area  bill 
amounted  to  $443,248.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  will  mean  that  an 
additional  $34,659  will  be  allocated  to 
my  congressional  district.  This  in  no 
small  measure  should  aid  in  keeping 
local  taxes  from  climbing  even  higher 
than  they  are  now.  If  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts itself  will  lose  over  $660,864. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  is  no 
logical  reason  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  continue  to  reimburse 
the  local  communities  for  the  taxes  lost 
to  the  municipalities  from  tax-free  Fed- 
eral installations.  While  I  feel  this 
measure  is  more  in  the  nature  of  stop- 
gap legislati<m  than  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  our  educational  problems,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  h(H>e  that  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted  by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Boland  and  ask  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  ronarks. 

Illy  colleagues,  this  is  a  Justified  and 
morally  obligated  amendment.  I  trust 
you  will  support  it. 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  depends  di- 
rectly upon  our  advancement  in  educa- 
tion. Oiu*  hopes  for  economic  growth 
require  the  greatest  development  of  our 
youth's  capabilities.  A  successful  edu- 
cational system,  as  you  gentlemen  know, 
requires  adequate  financing.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  students  depends  in  large 
measure  on  both  the  quality  and  the 
relative  quantity  of  teachers  and  facili- 
ties. As  one  who  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  education  and  welfare  of  our  youth, 
I  feel  that  this  is  an  area  wherein  the 
Federal  Govei-nment  may  enter  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  it  certainly  has  a 
strong  moral  responsibility  to  meet  its 
obligations  in  this  field. 

The  school  systems  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  drafted  their  budgets  in 
contemplation  of  this  anticipated  ap- 
propriation. This  Congress  last  year  au- 
thorised this  expenditure  to  the  fullest 
3ret  only  92  percent  of  the  stun  authorised 
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by  CoDffress  wm  approiHiAted.  Our  ob- 
ligation is  to  live  up  to  this  coonnitment 
and  •ppropiiate  this  balance  due  to  the 

schools  of  our  land.  Without  this  money 
many  of  them  will  have  to  curtail  their 
schedules.  They  would  be  Incapable  of 
continuing  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
other  school  districts. 

The  world  emphasis  Is  on  education, 
science,  and  knowledge.  When  we  are 
striring  to  mw<"^»"  our  superiority  over 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  when  we  are 
trying  to  make  available  for  every  tal- 
ented young  person  the  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education,  it  certainly  is  in- 
consistent to  cut  off  the  means  that 
would  help  make  this  goal  attainable. 

Again,  gentlemen,  failure  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  full  amount  of  funds 
set  forth  in  this  amendment  will  place 
us  in  an  unconscionable  position.  I  urge 
you  to  give  your  wholehearted  sujjport  to 
this  amradment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejecjted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  BolanoJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

iirrnNATioNAL  oroamisatioms  and 

COMnSKMCXS 

Comtributiona  to  international  organtzatton  •< 

Far  an  adltlonal  amount  for  "ConUibu- 
Uons  to  International  organ  tzauons." 
$25,610,000. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauci  On  page 
14,  strike  out  Iin«s  13.  14.  15.  and  16. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
a  certain  amount  of  apprehension  that 
I  rise  at  this  point  because  I  do 
recognize  the  emotion  that  is  involved  in 
the  hopes  and  admirations  of  all  of  us 
in  the  organization  known  as  the  United 
Nations. 

I  do  not  believe,  even  though  I  am  a 
freshman,  that  I  can  be  accused  of  being 
a  Johnny-come-lately  on  this  question 
of  the  Congo,  because  on  September  12 
of  last  year  I  spoke  to  the  House  on  the 
question  of  the  Congo  and  had^  this  to 
say: 

I  b«g  ttie  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hoose  of  Repreaentatlves — I 
beg  anyone  and  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
to  lend  their  Influence  toward  raUlng  a  cry 
that  an  investigation,  not  neceaaarlly  of  sub- 
rerslon  but  ot  a  repetition  of  failure  of  policy, 
be  carried  out  right  now  In  regard  to  the 
Congo.  It  cannot  wait  until  next  year.  The 
time  for  action  la  now,  not  when  It  la  too 
lata.    I  beg  my  colleagues  to  listen — now. 

That  was  on  September  12  of  last  year. 

Again  on  January  25  of  this  year,  I 
rose  to  warn  of  what  was  happening 
in  the  Congo.  I  must  share  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  that  outstanding 
columnist,  William  S.  White,  In  an  article 
In  the  Evening  Star  of  December  11  when 
he  said: 

It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to  say.  when 
one's  own  country  la  Involved.  But  there 
Is  a  sick,  lost  feeling  over  what  Is  being  done 


by  the  United  NaUocs  In  the  Congo,  with  the 
full  support  of   the   United  States. 

For^e  first  time  in  his  Ule,  one  cor- 
respondent cannot  Und  It  honestly  poaslble 
to  back  his  Oovemment — under  whaterer 
party's  control  It  might  be — In  a  crisis 
abroad.  Through  no  amount  of  effort  can 
tie  make  himself  believe  that  what  Is  going 
on  la  just,  or  In  our  national  interest,  or 
In  the  Interest  of  the  free  world  generally 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  proposed  appropriation  of  $25,616,- 
000  to  pay  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  for  its  special  assessment 
of  the  cost  of  military  assistance  in  the 
Congo.  I  can  think  personally  of  no 
other  description  of  this  money — hor- 
rible though  it  may  sound  and  offensive 
though  it  may  be— than  to  say  that  it 
is  Wood  money. 

I  have  here  for  all  of  you  to  .see  some 
pictures  of  the  horrors  inflicted  on  this 
newly  emerging  nation  by  the  so-called 
army  of  peace.  I  ask  you  to  Join  me, 
if  you  can,  and  look  at  the  body  of  this 
baby  with  its  arm  shattered  at  the 
shoulder. 

Look  at  this  face,  a  bloody  pulp  of 
what  was  once  a  human  being  in  a 
hospital,  a  victim  of  indiscriminate  mor- 
tar firing  and  bombing.  I  ask  you  to 
Join  me  and  look  at  this  8T -year-old 
woman  shot  point  blank  In  the  neck  by 
United  Nations  forces  who  broke  Into 
her  apartment  and  shot  her,  unarmed. 
Look  at  the  body  of  her  son,  unarmed, 
shot  at  point  blank  range 

I  a.sk  you  to  look  at  the  ambulance 
with  the  Red  Cross  marklnps.  the  victim 
of  "peace  in  the  Con^o  " 

Look  at  the  body  of  the  nurse  who  was 
in  that  ambulance 

Do  you  call  this  peace?  Yooi  call  thi.s 
Justice?  You  call  this  an  example  for 
emerging  nations? 

Gaze,  if  you  can,  on  the  body  of 
Madame  Vroonen,  one  of  these  Red 
Cross  workers.  Take  a  close  look  at  it 
too. 

Have  we  now  become  so  cold  and  so 
callous  even  tn  this  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  we  will  not  take 
the  time  to  investigate  properly  and 
study  what  is  being  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  peace?  But.  would  we  rather 
hide  behind  slogan.s  of  mi.sguided  policy 
and  wash  otir  hands  before  the  multitude 
Mke  Pontius  Pilate? 

You  say.  "You  are  excited" — I  am.  I 
sat  in  my  ofBce  month  after  month  after 
month  and  I  listened  to  missionaries  who 
were  there  on  the  scene.  Protestant  and 
Catholic — I  have  listened  and  spoken 
with  doctors  who  were  on  the  scene — 
they  know  what  happened,  they  were 
there,  they  are  not  engaging  In  gue.'w- 
work.  Has  any  appropriate  committee 
of  this  Hou-se  taken  the  time  to  sit  and 
listen  to  the  eyewitness  accounts  of 
these  people? 

My  staff  and  I.  as  I  have  said,  spent 
endless  hours  doing  just  this. 

Has  our  civilization  reached  the  point 
of  callousness  where  the  clever  use  of 
words  has  dulled  our  conscience  and 
rotted  our  moral  fiber? 

I  come  before  this  House  not  to 
argue — there  is  no  point  to  argument  and 
throwing  names  back  and  forth — but 
rather  to  plead  for  a  renewed  sense  of 
respon-sibility. 


The  world  is  on  Are.  why  add  to  the 
flame? 

Have  we  adopted  as  our  pcriicy  now 
the  philosophy  outlined  by  Columnist 
Max  Lemer  In  the  December  8.  1961, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Post  where  he 
says.  Once  the  UJ4.  has  decided, 
wrongly  or  rightly,  that  a  certain  politi- 
cal solution  is  necessary  for  peace,  it 
seems  to  me  it  must  be  imposed." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  Of  Uie 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  ROUSH.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion  which  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

?4r  Brttti  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  back  to  the  House  the 
bill  HR  11038.  with  the  recommendaUon 
th.it  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  In  support  of 
his  motion. 

Mr.  BRUCK  I  ask  my  colleagues — 
can  w«  ignore  the  words  addressed  to  the 
civilized  world  on  February  20.  1962,  by 
the  rector  of  the  University  of  Elisabeth- 
viUe,  J  Frenkiel,  under  the  heading  "I 
Protest  and  I  Accuse,"  when  he  says; 

Before  the  face  of  the  clvtlteed  world.  I 
proteat  against  the  atrodUea  committed  In 
Katanga  and  parUcularly  In  KllaabethvUle 
in  December  1961.  They  ware  far  too  nu- 
merous, and  all  classes  of  the  population 
suffered  from  them  But  I  shall  limit  my- 
self to  the  blows  endured  by  the  university 
I  am  thinking  of  Mr  Derrlks.  a  member  of- 
our  ConseU  8up*rteur.  and  of  bis  flT-year-old 
mother,  savagely  murdered  la  tlietr  pwn 
house  I  am  thinking  of  Professor  Coureaux 
whose  HssasalnaUon  I  have  Just  rela.t«d 

I  pr(<t«>st  a(;ainst  the  sickening  dlsappelnt- 
nieut  Inflicted  upon  us  by  the  U  ti. 
c>ruaulz:ition.  All  people  who  feel  respect  for 
civlllFed  values  greeted  the  birth  of  thst  In- 
stitution with  enthusiasm,  beeauae  lU  Ideals 
of  Justice.  pro(p-ese,  and  peace  were  In  har- 
m.  ny  with  their  own  aspirations.  They  are 
now  constrained  to  acknowle<ige  tb*  vanity 
of  theu^  hopes.  The  UJ4.  now  appears  in  our 
eya«  as  s  nameless  power,  whose  action  Is  not 
dictated  by  &n^  Ipfty  Ideal,  but  solely  by  or- 
ders Usulng  froin  certain  pressure  groups 
Moreover,  the  amplitude  and  the  character  of 
that  artlon  depend  moetly  on  men  whom  a 
caprlcloufl  administration  appoints  to  posts 
of  responsibility  far  ridiculously  short  pc- 
ruxis  and  haphaxardly.  Irrespective  of  their 
quaimcatlons  and  previous  experience. 

The  lack  of  proportion  characteristic  of 
such  action  Is  only  equuled  by  Its  Uico- 
herenre. 

At  this  point  I  will  not  refrain  from  paylnt? 
homage  to  the  clearsightedness  and  under- 
standing of  several  UN  high  officials  on  the 
sfxjt  Unfortunately,  their  attitude  Is  ef- 
ficient only  within  the  Ugfat  UmlU  set  by 
orders  from  sbove.  and  not  Infrequently  re- 
sults in  their   being  transferred. 

Because  of  this  anonymity  and  inooher- 
euce.  my  pruteet  would  be  viUn  If  I  only 
addressed  the  United  Nations.  |fy  accusa- 
tions, therefore,  are  directed  against  less 
nehTlloiis  objects 

I  ncrii.se  all  thoee  who.  perhaps  imwlttlng- 
!v  have  taken  part  In  any  way  In  the  trans- 
formHtlon   of   an   International   organisation 


fur  peace  and  Justice  Into  »  blind  and  tm- 
nianageable  war  machine. 

I  accuse  all  thoee  who  have  made  it  pos- 
.sible  to  Introduce  the  horrors  of  modem  war 
to  the  very  heart  of  this  African  Continent, 
barely  awakening  to  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. They  have  brought  to  Africa  the 
inoKt  despicable  Image  of  Western  clvlllaa- 
iion.  an  Image  made  up  of  Indiscriminate 
mortar  fire  and  murderous  air  bombing. 

I  accusf  those  who.  In  order  to  creat«  that 
destructive  power,  have  too  often  recruited, 
111  various  countries,  gangs  of  men  solely  at- 
tracted by  the  hope  of  booty,  rape,  and  mur- 
dfT  Under  cover  of  a  higher  Ideal,  for  which 
they  do  not  care,  they  have  Introduced  into 
thi.s  part  of  Africa  people  who.  In  normal 
times,  should  All  the  prisons  of  their  native 
countries. 

Finally  and  most  of  all,  I  accuse  thoee 
who.  Inspired  by  Ideological  motives  or,  what 
18  even  worse,  by  basely  material  Interests, 
have  supplied  the  funds  and  other  means 
without  which  such  misdeeds  would  never 
have  been  possible. 

In  this  respect.  I  am  deeply  sorry  to  have 
to  mention  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  whom  I  do  not  confuse 
with  the  American  people.  As  a  sincere 
democrat.  I  am  particularly  distressed  at 
feeling  obliged  to  stigmatise  the  leaders  of 
the  KTeat  young  Republic  which  I  used  to 
consider  as  the  foundation  and  the  bulwark 
of  our  rights  and  aspirations  as  free  and 
civilized  human  beings. 

But  In  the  present  circumstances,  my  dis- 
tress must  make  room  for  my  duty  as  a 
man  who  loves  Justice  and  freedom  and  as 
the  responsible  director  of  an  Institution 
whose  task  Is  Just  to  saf^:uard  and  promote 
and  bring  to  frultlpn  the  values  of  civili- 
zation 

Nobody  would  dream  of  denying  that  a 
cultural  Institution  in  Africa  must  survive, 
:it  any  price,  under  whatever  circumstances, 
because  It  Is  an  Indispensable  factor  of  de- 
velopment in  African  countries.  That  Is 
why  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sllsabethvllle  to  proclaim  his  In- 
dignation at  the  situation  created  in  Ka- 
tanga, BO  that  this  state  of  affalra  may  come 
to  an  end.  and  In  order  that  such  errors  may 
never  be  committed  again  elsewhere  In  the 
world 

I  may  have  offended  some.  If  I  have, 
I  am  sorry.  But  the  time  has  come, 
now,  not  next  week  or  ixext  year,  for  us 
to  once  again  act  in  the  tradition  of 
Americans,  proud  of  our  heritage,  actli^ 
with  meaning  behind  the  words  "peace" 
and  "justice."  When  our  constituents 
have  the  opportunity  to  view  these  pic- 
tures, and  view  them  they  will,  can  we 
justify  the  use  of  their  hard-earned 
income  dollars  for  the  perpetration  of 
such  sickening  and  immoral  policies? 
If  we  vote  this  money  today,  we  com- 
pound the  already  present  guilt  and, 
in  effect,  we  in  this  body  become  acces- 
sories to  the  crime  that  has  been  perpe- 
trated on  innocent  people  in  the  Congo. 

We  may  call  it  justice;  we  may  call  it 
peace:  we  may  call  It  progress.  I  call 
It  barbarism;  I  call  It  criminal;  I  call  It 
slaughter ;  I  call  It  murder. 

Every  man  must  follow  his  own  con- 
science, but  let  us  be  sure  that  it  Is  not 
an  escape  from  conscience — that  we  are 
not  merely  Justifying  our  role  by  sasring, 
"they  did  It;  I  didn't."  The  truth 
is  that  without  our  finance,  without 
our  cMnpllcity,  without  our  approval, 
without  our  airlift,  without  our  equip- 
ment, and  without  our  policy  support, 
this  could  never  have  happened.  We 
can  either  vote  this  money  today  and 


put  our  stamp  of  approval  on  what  has 
happened,  or  we  can  withhold  it  for 
the  time  being  and  launch  the  most 
thorough,  f8j--reaching  investigation  In 
the  history  of  the  U.S,  Congress,  both 
into  our  own  State  Department  and  into 
the  operation  of  the  United  Nations, 
itself,  so  that  before  it  is  too  late,  we 
may  revise  our  policy  and  regain  our 
sanity. 

For  those  who  have  been  slaughtered 
in  the  Congo  as  a  result  of  our  actions, 
we  can  only  say,  "May  God  forgive  us." 
But  for  the  days  that  lie  ahead,  we  must 
be  willing,  not  to  Just  shrug  our  shoul- 
ders and  repeat  these  tragic  errors,  but 
to  act  with  courage  and  responsibility, 
with  honor  and  a  sense  of  justice,  with 
truth  and  a  renewed  dedication  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  own  Republic 
was  founded. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferen- 
tial motion? 

•    Mr.  ROONEY.    I  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  submit  this  consent  request. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bbuci],  and  wish  to  point  out 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  amendment.  It 
would  come  close  to  taking  the  United 
States  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  I  have  previously  explained,  this 
$25  million  is  to  cover  the  U.S  part  of  the 
United  Nations  police  expenses  in  the 
Congo.  As  of  February  27,  1962,  16,919 
troops  from  21  countries  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo.  There  are  those  who  are  in- 
volved or  concerned  with  the  infernal 
politics  of  the  Congo — I  am  not — but  I 
do  know  that  to  take  the  United  Nations 
troops  out  of  the  Congo  would  mean 
leaving  the  Congo  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  permitting  its  agents  to  take  over, 
and  you  may  be  sure  they  would  do  It 
in  no  time. 

In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
we  merely  want  law  and  order  in  the 
Congo.  We  want  the  people  to  have  a 
stable  government,  a  stable  democratic 
government.  This  money  Is  currently 
owing  by  the  United  States  and  It  must 
be  paid.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bond  issue.  The  period  to  be  covered 
by  the  bond  issue  would  not  begin  imtil 
this  coming  July  1.  This,  as  I  said 
previously,  would  cover  the  cost  from 
November  1,  last,  to  June  30,  1962. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  the 
comjnittee  exercises  its  good  and  calm 
Judgment  with  regard  to  the  pending 
amendment  it  will  realize  the  innate 
danger  connected  with  it.  We  must 
rely  on  the  United  Nations.  This  is  to 
our  advantage  as  Americans,  and  I  be- 
lieve 90  percent  of  the  American  public 
realizes  that. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
preferential  motion  and  ttie  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  be  de- 
feated. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentl«nan  from  Indiaaa  [Mr.  Bruce]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  oitire  bill  be 
concluded  In  15  minutes,  the  last  3 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman  cannot  re- 
serve time  to  a  committee  under  a 
moti<m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  entire  bill  be  oaa- 
cluded  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pwnt 
of  order.  You  cannot  close  detete  on. 
the  entire  bill  imtll  the  whole  bill  is 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
there  Is  au  additional  paragraph  that 
has  not  been  read.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  of  course,  may  offer  such  a  motion 
on  the  pending  paragraph. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  para- 
graph and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  15  minutes. 

The  questi(m  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  had 
it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Ch^rman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Thokas 
and  Mr.  Laird. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  112,  noes 
74. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PUCIHSKI]. 

Mr.  PUCINSEII.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlnnan  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce] 
has  made  some  very  serious  charges  here 
before  this  body  regarding  atrocities  in 
the  Congo.  He  presented  some  photo- 
graphs to  substantiate  his  charges.  I 
wonder  if  ttie  goitleman  would  be  good 
enough  to  tell  the  House  the  source  of 
those  photographs? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  the 
House  the  source  of  the  photographs. 
One  of  them  appeared  in  the  regular 
public  press.  Others  have  been  handed 
to  me  by  sources  from  the  Congo  Itself. 

Mr.  PUCINSECI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man like  to  Identify  those  sources  from 
the  Congo? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do 
so  when  the  investigation  which  I  have 
asked  for  is  called,  to  present  full  evi- 
dence before  the  committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man at  this  time  like  to  identify  the 
sources  from  the  Congo  that  provided 
the  photographs  which  he  presented  to 
the  House  today? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
present  them  to  the  proper  committee 
of  this  House. 
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Mr.  PVUUUKZ.    wm  the  ventleman 

Ifr.  BBOCK.  I  taJiVC  anOTPend  the 
gentlemaxi.  I  will  give  tbem  to  tte  00m- 
mittee  wlxai  ttaey  oaU  a  bHuing  an  this 
«Qttre  matter. 

Mr.  POCOOKL  But  the  ventleman 
baa  tried  to  *»«*»"*«**  my  jadcment  and 
tbe  jadsBMOt  of  ottaers  on  tfaia  amend- 
ment. I  would  nke  for  the  gentleman 
to  MlBDtify  tbe  aooroe  of  tbeae  photo- 
graphs now.  We  are  going  to  fotc  on 
thai  ameDdBOfcnt.  In  lost  a  few  minutes 
I  am  asking  the  gentleman  to  Identify 
tbe  aooroe  at  thoae  pbotographA  so  I 
can  make  a  proper  evahiation  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BBUCK.  Tbey  ha^  been  pub- 
liabed  in  tbe  pubUc  presa,  many  ai  them 

Mr.  PUCZN8KI.  Will  tbe  gentleanan 
identify  the  sources  from  the  Congo  lor 
this  Houae  now? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  have  bo  idea  who  made 
tbe  p^tfftffgrwf**'*.  but  can  the  gentieman 
deny  tbe  Bad  Crosi  ambuiaooe? 

Mr.  PDCXNSKI.  I  am  not  denying 
anything  in  tbe  photograph.  I  have 
aakod  the  gentleman  for  about  the  10th 
%irn»  to  tell  t.^'**  Houae  what  is  the  source 
of  those  pbotographa.  who  delivered 
them  to  the  gentleman  for  presentation 
to  tbe  House? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  They  have  been  handed 
to  me  by  various  Individuals,  many  in- 
dividuals^  

Mr  PUCTNSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
name  some  of  them? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
that  before  a  proper  committee  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  I  hare  to  make  a 
judgnient  on  this  aiueiKlmfnt  now.  I 
have  seen  these  photographs.  In  order 
to  make  a  proper  judgment.  I  am  asking 
tbe  gentleman  to  gtfe  us  tbe  source  of 
those  photographs. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  have  answered  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Blbxris  (Mr.  Pucmas]  the  Boose  of 
B«preaentalives?  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  be  can  demand  everything? 

Mr.  PUCIXBKL     No.  sir. 

Mr.  TABER.     It  kioks  Uke  VL 

Mr.  PUCIKSBX  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  yielded  to  the  gentlesuui  from  Neu 
Tort  IMr.  TsBB]. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  not  think  you 
would. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  As  one  Member  of 
this  House.  I  am  being  asked  to  make  a 
Judgment  on  this  amendment.  80  are 
tbe  other  Members  here  being  asked  to 
judge  the  menta  of  this  amendment 
The  gMtfknisn  from  '■»****'**  has  pro- 
duced some  atrocity  pdetnre  to  tnfluence 
our  Judgment  on  the  amendment.  I 
certainly  have  a  right  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  to  identify  the  source 
of  those  photogxaohs.  where  they  come 
from,  what  sources  in  the  Congo  de- 
livered them  to  the  gentieman  for 
presentation  to  tbls  House.  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  this  ooik>quy  that  the  gentle- 
man from  TTiHi«i.^«  i-^£x.  Baucsj  does 
not  want  to  diarlose  to  this  Hou£e  where 
those  pictures  came  from. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  have  told  the  gentle- 
man that  I  wUl  present  them  to  any 
committee  of  this  House  that  is  inter- 


ested tn  looking  at  them,  and  the  source 
of  them. 

Mr.  PUCIKSKI  But  It  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  this  House  is  not  going  to  know 
what  Is  the  source  of  those  photograpbs 
before  a  judgment  Is  made  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  ttane 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recoff- 
niaes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Um. 

Mr  UTT  Mr.  Chairman.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  time  has  been  Umited 
it  is  impoBsible  for  me  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject matter.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  1  that  I 
was  prepared  yesterday  when  the  bill 
was  put  off  until  today  This  is  the  Ter^- 
last  item  on  the  agenda,  and  I  am  a 
little  unhappy  that  there  are  so  many 
people  who  do  not  want  to  hear  the 
truth,  so  many  people  who  want  to  cut 
off  debate  before  there  is  an  opportunity' 
to  go  into  the  entire  matter 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  could 
have  explained  those  pictures  had  you 
n-jt  cut  off  the  debate,  but  not  in  the  1 
muiute  that  you  are  trying  to  get  him 
to  do  that. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  simply  say  that  I  was 
gomg  to  direct  my  remarks  not  to  the 
Congo,  although  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
lTw^»mn«i  [iitfr.  BrocEl.  I  would  B&y  that 
we  haTc  had  many  murders  which  have 
been  committed  by  UH.  troopa.  How- 
ever. I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
this  Bouse  to  who  runs  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  is  giving  the  orders,  and  to 
whom  this  money  is  being  turned  o>-er. 
and  those  to  whom  we  are  gomg  to 
turn  over  the  $100  *"*">*»'  bond  moDe>- 
this  year  and  each  year  thereafter  as 
long  as  the  UK.  has  the  power  to  put 
an  asseasnent  on  the  Umted  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  can  tell  you  that  Uie 
power  of  the  Umted  Nations  has  shifted 
fnom  the  Security  Council  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  That  is  what  people  are 
afraid  of.  Fifty-five  nations  w-ith  less 
total  populatxxi  than  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  county  of  Orange  m 
southern  California  put  together,  have  &5 
votes,  and  we  have  no  vote  from  Cali- 
fornia. That  is  why  they  are  ooncemed. 
They  can  bypass  the  Security  Council 
The  American  veto  is  no  good  any  more 
Ihe  Russian  veto  is  no  good  any  aaore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congo  operatKxi 
was  carried  on  m  violation  of  article  43 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  They  by- 
passed the  Security  Council  where  It 
could  have  been  vetoed  by  any  one  of 
the  five  nations. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
to  take  a  special  order  and  go  mto  the 
management  of  the  United  Nations  as  to 
the  Secretariat  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tariat, and  other  Communists  that  are 
running  that  apparatus  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Lindsay  ) . 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted 
against  the  motMn  to  shut  off  dsbate 
because  I  think  tiiat  as  long  as  the  issae 
has  been  raised  it  is  important  to  have 


It  out  and  debate  It.  I  Vh.YA  we  should 
have  more  time.  I  know  there  are  many 
from  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  would  mr** 
to  take  strong  opposition  to  tbe  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  colleague  from  In- 
dlao*  IMr  Bancxl.  It  Is  a  very  dan- 
gerous amendment. 

Others  may  disagree,  but  to  my  opin- 
ion If  you  want  to  see  the  Congo  awash 
Ln  blood  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  lock  out  the 
Umted  Nations.  What  we  are , doing  in 
our  support  of  the  UK.  in  its  efforts  m 
the  Congo  is  maintatntng  the  right  of 
the  policeman  to  be  on  the  beat.  That 
Is  all  it  is.  Naturally,  there  are  people 
who  do  not  like  the  policeman  who  has 
£ot  a  stick  in  his  hands  and  carries  a 
gun  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
were  it  not  for  tbe  United  Nations  tbe 
Congo  would  be  a  bloody  pulp  at  the 
present  time ;  and  on  top  of  that,  the  So- 
viet Union  would  be  firmly  entirnched. 
It  was  because  o?  UJ*.  efforts  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  forced  to  withdraw 
with  lu  tail  between  its  legs.  Those  pic- 
tures. Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  the  iasue 
The  issue  is  the  attack  upon  tbe  integrity 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  do  not  kM 
ourselves  that  the  original  high  hopes 
that  people  had  for  the  UJf.  have  been 
met.  But  tunes  change  and  circum- 
stances change.  When  tbe  UK.  was 
founded  it  was  thought  of  as  an  institu- 
tion which  would  bring  tbe  git  at  powers 
together.  It  has  served  a  different  role. 
It  has  become  the  one  Inatitution  which 
has  been  able  to  keep  the  great  ixrwers 
apart— to  keep  them  from  each  other's 
throats. 

While  attacking  the  Congo,  the  same 
vatees  attack  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tMms  in  the  Middle  East  Were  it  not 
for  that  bhie  Sag  flying  over  no  man's 
land  between  the  Arab  and  Israeli  land 
tn  the  Middle  East,  I  can  assure  you  that 
thai  part  of  the  world  would  be  in  ex- 
plosion by  pow,  triggering  off  a  major 
war  throughout  the  entire  world. 

So  think  carefully  before  hasty  Judg- 
ments are  made  on  this  amendment.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  debate  has  been 
shot  off.  which  I  think  is  regrettable,  all 
the  more  reason  to  vote  down  this 
amendment  If  we  want  to  have  a  free- 
for-all  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  role  of  the  XTnlted 
Nations,  let  us  have  It;  but  let  us  have 
it  under  proper  circtmMtanoes  in  which 
the  matter  can  be  aired  and  all  sides  will 
have  sufBrlent  time  to  state  their  point 
of  view. 

I  for  one  believe  that  a  very  solid 
case  can  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  Nations  today  is  serving  a  more 
important  role  than  even  Its  founders 
envisioned  for  It  when  It  was  first 
brought    to    birth    In    1»47. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  wish  to  burden  the  Racoao  at  this 
point  with  a  long  ahd  ^f*^"*^  refuta- 
tion of  the  tirade  against  the  United  Na- 
tions operation  In  the  Congo  by  the 
previous  speaker.  But  I  do  urge  those 
who  read  these  remarks  to  keep  in  mind 
that  few  authoritiea.  in  or  out  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  either  political  party  oonctir 
with  the  gentieman  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Baucxl  as  to  what  lias  imppcaed  in  tbe 
Congo  in  the  last 


The  fact  Is  that  there  is  in  the  Congo 
today  a  stabittty  and  peace  that  was  not 
known  before  the  UJf .  operatlaa.  I  wiah 
hlso  to  can  attentlan  to  tbe  fact  Oiat 
this  peace  and  stability  were  gained 
V  ithout  the  loss  of  one  American  service- 
man. altlxMigh  it  was  not  wtthoot  its 
cost  m  suffering  and  lives.  If  there  bad 
bef'n  no  United  Nations,  I  autanlt  ttiat 
the  Congo  today  would  be  a  Cocnmunist 
.stronghold  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
nr  It  would  be  a  b^tleground  for  Amer- 
ican and  communirt  fighting  men. 

Perhaps  smaller  In  terms  of  dollars. 
but  equEdly  vital  to  tbe  maintenance  of 
a  peaceful  world,  is  tiie  UK.  operation 
in  the  Middle  Baat.  Hiree  years  ago.  I 
was  privileged  to  tour  this  area,  and  to 
see  firstliand  the  extremely  precarious 
state  of  peace  in  this  historic  area  of  the 
world. 

Today,  as  It  has  been  since  1M9.  the 
U.N.  special  force  Is  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween these  suffering  people  and  a  claA 
of  arms.  The  threat  of  war.  never  more 
than  a  gunshot  away,  still  hovers  over 
the  Middle  East.  The  UK.  troops  there 
.<;tand  ready  to  discourage  and  resist 
armed  aggression — Iwt  they  cannot  do 
so  without  our  financial  support  To 
turn  our  backs  on  this  effort  would  be 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  millions  of 
innocent  citiaens  of  ttmae  tixxiiiied  na- 
tions. Without  our  help  and  without 
the  U.N  force,  there  can  be  no  sobitian 
in  the  Middle  Bast  save  war,  chaoa.  and 
Communist  takeover — or  a  massive  U.S. 
military  commitment  to  prevent  it. 

Surely,  this  is  a  solution  none  of  us 
can  afford. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  Bruce  amendment 
striking  out  the  $25 jgl 6.000  this  bill  ap- 
propriates for  an  additional  asaeasment 
by  the  United  States  to  ttie  United  Na- 
tions in  respect  to  financing  ttie  costs  of 
the  United  Nations  operatians  in  the 
Congo. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Appro- 
pnations  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies, 
I  sat  in  on  the  bearings  and  listened  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Himarable  Harlan 
Cleveland.  Assistant  Gecretary  of  State 
for  Intematianal  Organization  Affairs, 
regarding  tills  item.  He  explained  quite 
clearly  why  ttiis  money  shadld  remain 
in  this  hill  / 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inte^ty  of  Con- 
golese independence  and^kmericaa  sup- 
port of  this  Indepen^enoels  making  It 
possible  for  a  moderate  government  to 
develop  and  govern  the  whole  of  tiie 
Congo  and  to  maintain  law  and  order 
in  the  former  Belgian  colony.  In  order 
for  a  moderate,  non -Communist  govern- 
ment to  devrt(H>  in  the  Congo  as  a  whole. 
that  government  has  to  be  able  to  unify 
the  Congo.  This  means  bringing  Ka- 
tanga Province  in  as  a  part  of  the  Congo. 
The  only  really  modem  issue  in  the 
Congo  is  unification.  If  the  moderates 
in  Ijcopoldville  cannot  tml^  the  Congo 
then  the  radicals  and  the  Communists 
will  brush  the  nloderates  aaide  and  take 
over  the  country.  The  Congolese  have 
to  solve  this  problem.  But.  it  is  In  our 
interest  to  help  than  solve  it.  This  is 
^  hat  we  have  l>een  doing  and  this  is  wliy 
this  approprlaUon  ia  needed.  No  one 
likes  a  cop  standing  over  them  with  a  big 
billy   club,   some   of  tJie  opponents   to 


United  Nations  intervention  in  ttie 
Cango  win  tdl  yoo.  The  United  Nations 
troops  are  merely  trying  to  help  the 
Congolese  malntAtn  law  and  order.  If 
the  UK.  troops  were  not  In  the  Congo, 
believe  me,  CommunistB  troops  would  be 
policing  the  area  and  they  would  not  tie 
qiUte  as  gentle  on  the  Cmigolese  natives. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  lILr.  Chairman, 
we  {dxwld  comment  briefly  on  methods 
and  procedures  of  drawings  from  the  In- 
tematioDa]  Monetary  Fund  under  this 
international  monetary  agreement.  In 
the  event  that  any  one  of  the  10  eligible 
and  particftMitlx^  countries  may  wish  to 
draw  from  the  resources  of  the  Fund  and 
have  accem  to  tiie  funds  provided  by  these 
new  lending  arrangements,  tiie  drawing 
or  participant  country  would  consult  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  and  all 
of  tbe  9  major  participants.  The 
Fund's  policies  and  procedures,  of  course, 
centime  to  anily.  Where  the  Fund's 
resources  reqidre  supplein«iting  by  bor- 
rowing in  order  to  meet  a  situation  as  de- 
termined by  tbe  Managing  Director,  he 
wauM,  in  consultation  with  the  partic- 
ipants, ivopose  the  total  amount  to  be 
borrowed  and  the  amo^mts  of  each  cur- 
rency. Tlie  participants  would  then  dis- 
cutt  among  their  membership  the  pn>- 
poaal  of  the  Managing  Director.  While 
unanimity  is  always  desind^  on  such 
propoaala,  in  the  event  that  tiiis  is  not 
poBsUkle  a  voting  procedure  would  decide 
the  question  of  lending  to  the  Fund. 
The  country  proposing  to  draw  on  tlie 
Fund  would  not  be  eligible  to  Tote  and  a 
decision  would  be  reached  by  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  otlier  voting  participants 
and  a  three-fifths  majority  of  tbelr 
votes  weighted  according  to  lendhig  com- 
mitments of  each  participant.  How- 
ever, a  participant  nation  which  itself  has 
a  balance-of-payments  problem  and  is 
losing  reaerres  would  not  be  expected 
to  lend  to  the  Fund.  In  tills  manner  ttie 
right  of  ea^  participant  to  safeguard  its 
own  position  is  recognized.  On  the  ottier 
hand,  appropriate  weight  is  given  to  cxA- 
lective  Judgment  on  ttie  needs  of  ttie  in- 
tematianal monetry  system. 

Here  again  we  stiould  emphasize  tliat 
tbe  arrangements  outlined  are  limited 
to  ttie  10  member  govemmoits  repre- 
senting tbe  major  Industrial  nations  of 
ttie  free  world  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
entire  membenliip  of  ttie  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Any  loans  made  to  the  Fund  will  carry 
a  &-year  maturity,  tieartng  Interest  at 
1^  percent  annually  idus  an  initial 
transfer  charge  of  one-tialf  of  1  per- 
cent. Use  of  the  Fund's  resources  by  a 
participant  government  would  tie  sub- 
ject to  tbe  usual  terms — S  to  5  years  re- 
liajrment,  a  service  charge  of  one-tialf  of 
1  percent  and  annual  diarges  varying 
with  ttie  siae  of  the  drawing  and  its  dura- 
tion. A  drawing  participant  is  expected 
to  make  earlier  repayment  if  its  balanee- 
of -payments  position  tias  improved,  and 
if  such  repayment  occurred,  the  Fund 
would  also  make  advance  repayment  to 
Imder  nations.  A  participant  wtiich 
made  kians  to  the  Fund  but  later  encoun- 
tered a  balanoe-of-payments  need  can 
be  assured  ttiat  it  will  be  able  to  obtain 
prompt  repaym«it  from  the  Fund. 


The  new  arraneemei^  wtddi  will  lie 
effective  for  a  period  of  4  rears— uxdess 
extended  by  the  governments  involved — 
became  operative  upon  oooipletion  kA  the 
leglalatlve  and  ottier  requirements  en- 
abling formal  adherence  of  at  least  seven 
participants  with  ccomiitaientB  totaling 
$5.5  billion.  Essentially  the  U£.  Con- 
gress and  ttie  parUamente  of  the  nine 
other  major  industrial  w^^i^iny  are  in- 
volved in  acceding  to  tiiese  international 
arrangements.  H.R.  10162  proposes  ttie 
auttKRlzation  on  liehalf  of  the  United 
States. 

T^ie  international  arrangements  can- 
not l>ecome  operative  witboat  the  adtier- 
ence  of  each  partidpam  with  a  coonnit- 
ment  greater  than  $SO0  mfltton;  thus 
favorable  action  on  ttie  part  of  tiie  DA 
CoKigress  tlirough  H.R.  10182  and  our  ex- 
ecutive brancti.  as  weU  as  ttiat  of  ttie 
gov«7iments  of  France,  Qcnnmiy.  Italy, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  are  required  to 
enable  ttiis  advantageous  step  to  lie 
takm  in  ttie  interest  of  ttie  stability  of 
international  correncles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  0«os8:  Tugt 
14,  line  18.  change  the  period  to  a  oomms 
and  add  the  foUowlag:  "tout  «cpeadltvrea 
from  this  appR^rUtton  liy  tk*  Departaamt 
of  State  shall  be  Itmltsd  to  a  son  not  in 
eaoesE  of  92J0I2  per  oaitioa  of  tlie  aggrsgate 
payments  to  the  United  Natloos  pursuant 
to  Uic  resolution  (agenda  itcaa  55)  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  thereof." 

Mr.  ROONE7.  Mr.  dudrman,  I  make 
ttie  point  of  order  ttiat  this  is  legislation 
on  an  i4qxt>priatlon  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  ttie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  wish  to  tie  tieard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Ut.  OR06S.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
(A  order  against  ttiis  amendhnent  is  not 
good,  because  ttils  is  strictly  a  Itanlta- 
tiou.  It  does  not  go  to  the  aoope  of  ttiis 
bin.  It  does  not  distmb  any  agreement 
or  any  treaty.  This  is  in  conformance 
with  the  intent  and  ttie  purpose  of  this 
appropriation.  I  challenge  the  gentle- 
man to  stiow  wherein  ttiis  amendment  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  tilll. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  lie  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  C^uiirman.  does 
not  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  f  Mr.  Qaossl  call  upon 
the  executive  d^>artment  for  extra 
duties;  and  does  it  not  refer  to  outside 
matters? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thought  the  Ctialr 
would  help  the  gentleman  to  make  his 
case. 

lii.  EDMONDSON.  ICr.  Ctiairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  ttie  amend- 
ment may  be  again  read. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obtjectkxi 
to  ttie  request  of  ttie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  tbe  amendment. 
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Th«  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harus)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

llie  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Oioss] 
offers  an  amendment  to  this  paragraph, 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rooirrr]  has  made  the  point  of 
order  that  It  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bin.  The  Chair  has  carefully 
read  the  bill  and  observes  that  the  very 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  a  limita- 
tion. The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
be  very  brief  about  this  since  time  has 
been  limited.  This  $25,816,000  is  a  32.02 
percent  contribution,  assessment,  call  it 
whatever  you  want.  I  cannot  get  a  defini- 
tion of  exactly  what  it  is  from  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  committee  themselves.  This 
$25,616,000  is  32.02  percent  of  the  $80 
mlllloD  that  is  supposed  to  be  put  to- 
gether by  all  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  support  of  the 
so-called  police  force  in  the  Congo. 

What  is  more  reasonable  than  to  say — 
use  any  country  you  want  to — if  Fin- 
land, for  instance,  puts  In  $100,000,  we 
will  put  up  our  32.02  percent  out  of  the 
$25,616,000:  or  if  some  other  country 
puts  up  $1  million,  we  will  put  up  our 
32.02  percent. 

This  is  in  conformance  with  the  agree- 
ment adopted  as  Agenda  Item  55  of  the 
session  of  the  United  Nations  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas  Isist  year.  This  is  strictly 
in  conformance  with  the  resolution  that 
was  adopted  at  that  time.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  fair  than  to  say.  "When  you 
put  up  your  money  we  will  put  up  the 
32.02  percent  out  of  this  $25.616,000'? 

I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ThomasI  would  limit 
debate,  as  he  has,  on  this  bill  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
was  through  with  business  yesterday 
afternoon  when  this  bill  was  previously 
scheduled  to  come  up  at  about  2:30  or 
3  o'clock.  Why  the  rush  today?  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  bought  your- 
selves some  free  time  or  not.  You  might 
be  voting  on  this  bill  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  the  [>ending  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Oross]  be 
voted  down.  It  woiild  hamstring  the 
orderly  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  Nations  needs  this 
money  immediately  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  these  troops  from  21  countries.  They 
have  to  be  paid.  The  bill  is  ciirrently 
due.  This  total,  as  I  have  prevlotisly 
said,  covers  the  period  from  November  1, 
1961.  last  fall,  to  June  30.  To  do  any- 
thing other  than  pay  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  otir  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  itself 
and  its  orderly  procedures. 

I  ask  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  New  York 
for  his  contribution  and  also  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa.  They 
are  two  very  intelligent  and  very  sincere 


men.  I  also  want  to  commend  our  dis- 
tingiiished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay!,  for  the  forth- 
right statement  he  made. 

I  have  no  quibble  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BruciI.  and  certainly 
none  with  my  friend,  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  UttI.  In  fact,  he  sends  out 
more  mail  through  my  district  through 
the  frank  than  I  do;  but  I  still  have  a 
great  admiration  for  him.  He  is  a  most 
valuable  Member.  But  I  hope  sometimes 
he  will  plow  around  my  district  and  Jiist 
apply  his  talents  to  the  other  districts. 
But  let  us  be  serious  about  this.  This 
is  a  most  serious  subject.  My  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
under  normal  circumstances  would  not 
be  too  far  wrong.  But.  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  you  to  realize,  as  we  all  know, 
that  this  thing  is  teetering  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  Khrushchev  is  doing  his 
best  to  kill  this.  We  know  we  have  a 
very  controversial  item  pending  for  some 
more  funds,  but  let  us  not  rock  the  boat 
at  this  time.  Let  me  quote  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lindsay],  again.  "Let  us  not 
rock  this  boat."  We  could  loe  doing  some 
very  bad  things  here,  if  we  do  that. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  trust 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr  Rooney  1  and  my  beloved  and 
levelheaded  friend  on  the  other  side. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Frank  Bow — 
they  represent  this  body  on  most  of  these 
matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Do  you  mean  what  you 
say  about  this  32  2  percent  as  our  con- 
tribution?   That  is  the  question  Involv^d^ 
here. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  wish  my  colleague 
would  not  put  words  in  my  mouth.  I 
wtsh  my  colleague  would  permit  me  to 
speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  32.02  percent 
just  window  dressing? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  is  not  window 
dressing.  We  know  what  the  percentage 
of  contribution  is.  We  also  know  that 
some  payments  are  in  arrears  and  we 
know  there  are  17,000  troops  over  there 
now  and  we  do  not  have  a  single  one. 
These  troops  are  all  from  smaller  na- 
tions.    Let  us  not  rock  this  boat. 

Mr.  Chairman  tmd  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  that  this  amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa   LMr.  Gross  I. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  75,  noes  127. 

80  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 


(Hil.  11038)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  same  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  reconmiit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Okoss  move*  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
st mctlons  to  report  the  same  back  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  foUowtng  amend- 
ment :  On  page  14.  line  16,  change  the  perkxl 
t<)  a  comma  and  add  the  following:  "Die  ex- 
penditures from  this  appropriation  by  the 
Department  of  State  shall  be  lUolted  to  a 
sum  nut  In  excess  of  33  03  per  centum  of  tJhe 
aggregate  payments  to  the  United  Natlona 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  (agenda  Item  56) 
adopted   by   the   General   Assembly  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  153,  nays  235,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  69 1 

TEAS— 163 


Abbitt 

Curtis.  Mo 

Icbord,  Mo. 

Aberuethy 

Dague 

Jensen 

Adair 

Davis, 

Johansen 

Alexander 

James  C 

Jonas 

Alger 

Davis.  John  W 

King,  NT. 

Andersen. 

Derounlan 

Kltchln 

Minn 

Derwlnskl 

Knox 

Atidemon.  Ill 

Devlne 

Kornegay 

Arends 

Dole 

Kyi 

A.tbbrook 

Domlnlck 

Laird 

Ash  more 

Dorn 

Landrum 
Langen 

Auchlncloes 

Downing 

Baker 

Durno 

LAtta 

Battln 

Fen ton 

Lennon 

Becker 

rindley 

Upscomb 

Beermann 

Fisher 

MoCullnrh 

Belcher 

Flynt 

McDonough 

Bennett.  Mich 

Forrester 

McMlUan 

Berry 

Fountain 

McSwaen 

BetU 

Garland 

McVey 

Blitch 

Gathlngs 

MacOrsfor 

Martin.  Mae* 

Bonner 

Ooodling 

Bow 

Onflln 

Martin.  Nebr 

Bray 

Gross 

Bromwell 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Matthews 

Brown 

Haley 

May 

Broyhlll 

Hall 

Meadcr 

Brace 

Harrison,  Va. 

MIrhel 

Burleson 

Harrison,  Wyo 

MUler.  NT. 

Caaey 

ffwrr'^* 

MlnshaU 

Cederberf 

Harrey.  Ind 

Moore 

Chamberlain 

HAbert 

Moorshaad. 

Cbenoweth 

HemphUl 

Ohio 

Clancy 

Henderson 

Murray 

Collier 

Harlong 

Norblad 

Colmer 

Hlestand 

CKonsfcl 

Cramer 

Hoeven 

Passman 

Cunningham 

Hoffman,  ni 

Pelly 

Curt  In 

Horan 

PUcher 

1962 

Piuion 

SchoMbell 

Poage 

Short 

Poff 

Shrtver 

Ray 

euua 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

SUar 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Smtth.  Calif. 

Roudabu* 

Smtth.Va. 

Rousaalo* 

Stcfihena 

St.  Georse 

Tabar 

Saylor 

Taylor 

Schadebetg 

Teague.Oallf 

Scbenck 

Tlwrneun.  Wl 

Scherer 

ToUeleoo 
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Whttanar 

WUUaoM 

WUUa 

WUaoB.OsUf. 

Wlartead 

Tounger 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Baaa.H.H. 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex. 

BrooaUMd 

Buckler 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cahin 

Cannon 

Carey 

CheU 

(  hlperfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Cobelan 

Conte 

Ctx)k 

Corman 

CurtU.  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

DanieU 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Digcs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Elliott 

Bis  worth 

EvereU 

Pallon 

Farbeteln 

Felghan 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Frazier 

Prellnchufaea 

Friedel 

Fulton 

OaUagher 

Gary 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Qlenn 

Gunaalea 

GoodeU 

Oranahaa 

Gray 

Ureen.  Oreg. 


NATS— 3S6 

Oreea.  Pa. 
Oritttlw 

Gubeer 
Hacen.  Caltf . 
Halpem 


Harding 

Hardy 

Harrla 

Harrcjr.  MIeb. 

Hays 

Healey 

Beehlar 

HoUfleM 

HoUand 

Hoemer 

HuU 

Xuuti^e 

Jar  man 

Jenntnsi 


Johnaon,  CaOf. 

JohnaoB.  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Kaiatan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kllcore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  xnah 

KIucKynekl 

Kowalakl 

Kunkai 


OlfeUl 

Oamen 
Oetertag 
PerWae 
Petersoa 
Pfost 
PhUUn 
Pike 
PlTQle 
PoweU 
Price 
PuetnaU 
Purcen 
Qiile 
Randall 
Relfel 
Reuse 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlehlmaa 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Roberts,  AU. 
Bobevta.  Tes. 
Boblaon 
Rodlno 
BaserB.Tex. 
Rooner 
RooaeTfdt 
itkal 


Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Ubonatt 

Lindsay 

Loeer 

McDowen 

McFall 

Maodoaald 

Mack 

Magnxiaon 

MahoB 

MalUlard 

Marshall 

Miller,  Gtam 


Rirtherford 

Riran.  Mleli. 

Ryan.  N.T. 

St.  Oermaln 

Santangdo 

Saund 

Otlivelfcar 

Schweosel 

Scrmnton 

Seely -Brown 

Shelley 

Sbifiley 

Sibal 

Slak 

Slaok 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 


George  P. 
Mmiken 


MoeUer 

Monacaa 

Montoya 

Moorhaad.  Pi 

Morgan 

MorrU 


Multer 
Murphy 


MedH 

Nelsen 

Nlz 

NorrsU 

Nygaard 

O'Brten.nL 

<rBrlea.  N.T 

O'Hara.m. 

O-Bara.  Mloh. 


Steed 

StrattOD 

StuMdeAdd 

SuUlTan 

Teagua.lta. 

Thomas 

Thompaon,  if  J. 

Thom|>eiMa.TeK. 

Tbombeny 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tupper 

UdaU.  Morris  K. 

UUman 

▼anflc 

▼aaEaadt 

Wanhauear 

Walter 

Watts 

Wela 

WhaUey 

Wlckarsham 

WldnaU 

Wrtsht 

Tatee 

Touag 

ZablocU 


Addon  Islo 

Alford 

Andrewe 

Avery 

BarreU 

Barry 

Boykia 

Byrnea.  WU. 

Caller 

Cooley 
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OorlMtt 
Dans.  Tens. 
Dowdy 

Snns 


Ptacd 
Oarmats 
Oavta 
Onmt 


H\ 

Johnson.  M<L 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kea 

Kiibum 

Klrwan 

MelBtlre 

Madden 


Monlaon 
MotUder 
Patman 
Ralna 


Risers.  SX;.  a»enee 

Bogart,  0(do.  Thompeon.  La. 

Soott  Vinson 

Srtdea  Whttten 

Sbeppard  Wilson,  Ind. 
8mttli,Mlae. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 
OnthisTote: 

Mr.  Whlttan  for.  with  Ur.  Klrwan  against. 
Mr.    WUaon    of    rntn*n«t    for,    ^ith    Mr. 
Corbett  against. 
Mrs.  Reece  for.  with  Mr.  Barry  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   Oannats  with  Mr.   Avery. 

Mr.  Cocdey  with  Mr.  Oavln. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  ElUbum. 

Mr.  Addonlzlo  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Alford  wlfh  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Kvins  with  Mr.  Hofftoan  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bogen  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wlaoonaln. 

Mr.  Bains  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Intire. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  WIL- 
SON of  California,  and  Mr.  SCHERER 
dhanged  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  OUBSER  and  Mr.  BELL  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Tlie  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEI«D 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  omisent  that  an  Members 
may  have  5  legldative  days  in  which  to 
eKimd  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
la  10  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objeeti<m. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Ifembers 
may  extend  their  remarks  immediately 
foUowlnc  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tndlana  (Mr.  Bavcal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

niere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  olBcial  business 
when  the  quoirum  call  was  made  today 
and  missed  it  by  approximate  5  min- 
utes. I  wish  ttie  RcooKO  to  show  this 
fact. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  ASPINAU^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsmt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Baooss. 

The  8PEAKEB.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, when  the  House  took  action  to 


amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  because  of  mj  attendance 
at  a  White  House  luncheon  In  honor  of 
the  President  of  BraxU.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  woukl  have  joined  the  over- 
whehninc  maj«lty  of  my  House  col- 
leagues in  support  of  HJL  10700. 

Last  year,  when  like  legislatkm  was 
before  the  Congress.  I  had  my  reserva- 
tions concerning  it.  However,  after 
several  conferences  with  Diraetor  Robert 
Sargent  Shriver.  who  had  administered 
the  program  up  to  that  time.  I  was  con- 
vinced of  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and  his 
personal  capabilities  in  directing  the 
program.  Accordingly,  I  gave  it  my  sup- 
port with  the  understanding  that  I  woukl 
reserve  final  judgment  until  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  its  operatioa. 

I  have  been  most  pleased  with  the 
preject  to  date  and  with  the  fine  leader- 
ship given  to  it  tor  its  director  and  its 
staff  and  the  outstanding  servioes  that 
the  Corpsmen  themselves  have  givoi  in 
oUier  countries.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  this  contributkm  to  wm-ld  rela- 
tions will  be  one  of  the  most  ooaistructive 
that  this  country  will  have.  I  am,  of 
course,  hopeful  that  it  will  not  be  over- 
played or  undersold,  but  that  it  will  gain 
strength  as  the  months  come  and  go  In 
the  modesty  of  its  approach  and  in  im- 
measurable results  that  can  and  wiU  be 
obtained. 


PROHiernNO  us.  pcoiEiaN  aid  to 

CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU 
know  of  the  old  expression  about  "rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul."  In  Latin 
America,  it  seems  we  may  have  to  revise 
that  old  saw  to:  "Let's  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Peter." 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  much 
of  the  expropriation  of  American  prop- 
erty in  BraziL  Yet.  we  continue  to  talk 
about  huge  foreign  aid  moneys  being 
funneled  into  that  country.  But  for 
vi^at  pinix>se?  To  be  used  to  seize 
American-owned  properties?  Or  to  be 
used  for  the  betterment  of  the  Braxilian 
people? 

A  Brazilian  newspaper  suppUed  one 
answer: 

How  can  thoee  in  charge  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  justify  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  the  granting  of  long-term 
financing  wblch  In  the  final  analyidGi  will 
be  used  to  ]>ay  for  the  ezpixHVlAtion  of 
American  Investments  In  BrazU? 

Brazilian  otRcMa  are  asking  for 
plenty  of  UJ9.  dollars.  Tliese  Include 
Gov.  Leonel  Brlzola  of  the  Brazilian 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  who  on 
February  15  ejqpropriated  the  Compan- 
hia  Tdcf mica  Macional,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  International  Telephone  ft  Tele- 
graph Corp.,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
New  York  City. 

The  settlement  was  $400,000  in  cru- 
zeiros.  This  is  absurd.   Local  appraisearm 
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2  yean  ago  valued  the  property  at  ap- 
proximately $7  million. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  only  ex- 
ample. And  predictably,  other  Ameri- 
can companies  are  fearing  similar  sei- 
ziires,  precisely  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  stimulate  foreign  investment. 

An  important  point  to  remember  here 
is  that  seizure  begets  seizure.  And  can 
we  honestly  approve,  by  Idly  sitting  by. 
the  confiscation  of  American  property? 
Of  course  not.  Even  worse,  we  are  pre- 
paring to  pat  the  selzers  on  the  back  and 
say;  **Oood  Job.  fellow.     Oood  Job." 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
firm  up  our  backbone  and  our  policy 
The  seizures  in  Brazil  are  currently  cap- 
turing the  limelight,  but  that  is  by  no 
means  the  end  of  it  all.  If  we  sit  idly 
by  and  watch  confiscation  of  American 
property  in  Latin  America — without 
ample  and  fair  compensation — it  will 
most  certainly  encourage  similar  sei- 
zures around  the  globe. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill — by  no 
means  the  first — to  put  the  issue  squarely 
on .  the  barrelhead.  The  bill  would 
amend  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  assistance 
under  that  act  to  the  government  of  any 
country  which  has  not  established  equi- 
table procedures  for  compensating  US. 
citizens  for  loss  of  property  by  confisca- 
tion. 

Now.  when  President  Joao  Ooulart  of 
Brazil  is  in  Washington  for  a  visit  with 
President  Kennedy,  is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  take  a  stand  and  serve 
notice  that  we  are  not  the  suckers  so 
maiiy  of  the  world's  people  are  begin- 
ning to  think  we  are. 

I  wish  to  read  a  telegram  to  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  by  the  president  of  Inter- 
national Telephone  It  Telegraph  Co, : 

We  are  greatly  disturbed  by  press  reports 
that  the  US.  Oovenunent  Is  prepared  to 
give  Its  bleaslngs  to  a  plan  devised  by  the 
Brazilian  Oovemment  calling  for  the  take- 
over and  payment  of  utility  properties  over 
15  years  without  any  Indication  that  the 
bonds  or  any  other  Instrument  will  have  any 
US.  Government  or  equivalent  financially 
acceptable  guarantee  of  payment  or  pro- 
tection against  devaluation  or  Inadequate 
Interest  rates  at  local  levels.  Without  such 
guarantees  or  protection  such  Instruments 
would  be  worth  leas  than  &0  cents  on  the 
dollar.  We  feel  compelled  to  warn  you  of 
the  Incentive  there  would  be  to  further 
expropriation  or  takeover  throughout  Latin 
America  If  such  an  inadequate  payment  plan 
should  receive  the  blessing  of  the  U  S. 
Government. 

The  effect  would  be  so  potentially  disas- 
trous to  all  other  U.S. -owned  property  In 
Latin  America  that  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  plan  Is  being  seriously  contemplated. 
But  as  you  know  reports  of  the  plan  have 
been  carried  In  the  responsible  press  of  the 
United  States   without  refutation 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  plan  If 
It  Is  to  have  US  Government  approval 
should  contain   the  following  essentials: 

1.  Seller  must  be  permitted  freedom  to 
negotiate  terms  of  sale  including  the  same 
freedom  to  choose  to  reinvest  or  export  the 
proceeds  as  Is  accorded   local  citizens 

2.  Proceeds  of  sale  should  be  In  cash  or 
If  not — any  bonds  or  Instmments  Issued  In 
connection  with  deferred  payments  must  be 
readily  marketable  at  par. 

3  There  must  be  maintenance  of  value  on 
deferred  local  currency  payments  with 
Interest  at  the  going  local  rate  and  guaran- 
tees by  the  Government. 


The  acid  test  Is  that  If  the  bonds  or  other 
Instruments  cannot  be  converted  to  cash 
at  full  value  the  company  has  not  been 
paid  Por  these  reasons  we  think  It  Is 
dangerous  to  talk  of  a  general  plan  for  all  of 
Latin  America  or  for  even  one  country. 
as  problems  vary  not  only  between  countries 
but  within  any  one  country  depending  upon 
the  franchise,  type  of  utility,  historical  back- 
ground, etc  Any  talk  of  general  plans  for 
takeovers  or  expropriations  will  lead  to  un- 
warranted assumptions  In  other  countries 
which  win  be  costly  to  U  S  Investors  not 
only  in  utilities  but  In  other  fields  as  well. 
particularly  mining  and  petroleum 

We  are  sure  you  realize  that  present 
nationalist  tendencies  in  several  Latin 
American  countries  are  such  that  little  en- 
cojragement  Is  required  for  confiscation  or 
other  takeover  of  foreign  investments  In 
cases  where  no  problems  have  previously 
existed  Any  approval  by  the  US  Govern- 
ment of  a  general  plan  which  provides  for 
takeover  of  foreign  property  with  little  or 
no  Immediate  payment  could  well  precipitate 
by  example  irresistible  nationalist  demands 
for  similar  action  throughout  South  America 


RETIREMENT  OF  W    T      BILL" 
HEFFELnNGER 

Mr  GARY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  has  lost  one  of  its  out- 
standing civil  servants  with  the  retire- 
ment of  W.  T.  "Bill"  Heffelflnger  as  Fis- 
cal Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tresisury. 
Bill  Heffelflnger  began  his  work  at 
Treasury  as  a  messenger  in  1917  at  the 
age  of  14  and  has  now  ended  a  genuinely 
great  career  with  the  Department  after 
almost  45  years  of  continuous  service. 
His  experience,  conscientiousness,  grasp 
of  financial  matters  and  his  integrity 
made  him  a  valuable  assistant  for  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury  of  both  political 
parties.  And  in  his  service  for  admin- 
istration after  administration  he  typified 
that  which  is  best  in  our  civil  service 
system. 

Secretary  Dillon,  in  reluctantly  ac- 
cepting Bill  Heffelfinger's  decision  to 
retire,  told  him: 

Your  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  fiscal  and  many  other  areas, 
have  been  outstanding  and  In  many  ways 
unique  during  this  period. 

Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs 
Robert  V  Roosa  said : 

Mr  Heffelflnger  combines  a  knowledge  of 
the  entire  range  of  government  accounting 
systems  with  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
objectives  of  the  flscal  process  Because  of 
this  particular  ability,  his  counsel  has 
prompted  many  of  the  Innovations  in  TreiLs- 
ury  policies  and  procedures  over  the  past 
quarter   century 

Bill  Heffelfinger's  fine  work  was  well 
known  to  the  Nation's  banking  com- 
munity and  in  recent  months  he  concen- 
trated much  of  his  attention  on  efforts 
designed  to  alleviate  the  Nation's  critical 
international  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   who    was    educated    at    South- 


eastern University.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Treasury  in  1940  and  was 
named  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  In  1955. 

In  1956  Bill  Heffelflnger  received  the 
Career  Service  Award  from  the  National 
Civil  Service  League,  an  honor  bestowed 
on  those  who  operate  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Federal  service.  It  was  an 
award  well  placed  on  a  man  who  carries 
with  him  into  retirement  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  not  only  his  fellow 
workers  but  also  of  the  citizens  he  served. 

As  chairman  of  the  Treasury-Post 
Ofnce  Appropriations  Subcommittee  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  observe  the 
work  of  this  dedicated  Federal  official 
over  a  period  of  years.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  give  him  the  accolade  which 
he  has  so  richly  merited  and  to  express 
to  him  the  gratitude  and  best  wishes 
of  myself  and  a  grateful  people  for  a 
job  well  done  by  a  good  and  faithful 
servant 


STAFF  MEMBERS  OP  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr  SchwengcM  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

THE  DCMOC»ATlC  CHAKCE  THAT  THE  COAL  IM- 
Dl-STRT  HAS  NO  riTVKm  IN  THK  KCONOlfT  OF 
PENNSYLVANU  IS  SIDICULOUS  SINCE  CVmBINO 
THE  UN»C8T«lCTrD  FLOOD  OF  rOEEIGN  EBSID- 
UAL    OIL     BT     EXECUTIVE     OKDEE     CAN     KB8TORB 

COAL  TO  rrs  aiCHTrtx  place  in  the  bconomt 

or    THE    KEYSTONE    STATE 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker.  Fri- 
day, March  23,  the  executive  director 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers  Associa- 
tion revealed  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has,  for  the  first  time  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Nation's  coal  industry,  fallen 
into  third  place  among  the  bituminous 
coal  producing  States.  Robert  T.  Lalng 
told  a  joint  State  government  commis- 
sion meeting  at  Huntingdon  that  bitu- 
minous coal  output  for  Pennsylvania  in 
1961  fell  to  approximately  62  million  tons 
and  thus  relinquished  second  place  to 
Kentucky.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
how  the  industry  upon  which  Pennsyl- 
vania's industrial  might  was  built  has 
suffered  under  unrealistic  policiea  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
retrospect,  we  realize  that  it  was  Penn- 
sylvania's coal  which  fueled  the  fires  for 
the  entire  Nation's  industrial  progress 
during  the  last  century  and  well  into 
the  1900's.  Coal  still  accounts  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  the  total  energy  provided  by 
fuels  and  waterpower.  but  the  figure 
would  be  substantially  higher  if  inequi- 
ties that  abound  on  the  competitive  fuels 
market  were  eliminated. 

Coal  began  to  replace  wood  as  a  source 
of  heat  more  than  200  years  ago.  In 
1763.  during  the  seige  of  Fort  Pitt  by  the 
Indians,  Captain  Ecuyer,  the  comman- 
dant, wrote  that  during  a  lull  in  the 
enemy's  offensive,  he  led  a  party  of  80 
soldiers  across  the  Monongahela  River 
to  get  In  a  supply  of  coal.     Gradually 
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coal  was  used  more  and  more  in  the 
smithing  trade.  During  the  revolution 
anthracite  was  shipped  to  Carlyle  for 
use  by  armorers. 

Anthracite  was  introduced  Into  blast 
furnaces  for  making  Iron  about  1830  and 
soon  began  to  replace  charcoal  In  the  pig 
lion  industry.  Meanwhile,  bituminous 
coal's  versatility  was  becoming  recog- 
nized on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghenys. 
During  the  early  1800's  bituminous  coal 
WAS  used  for  domestic  heating,  brick- 
making,  and  blacksmithlng.  In  1808  a 
gristmill  in  Pittsburgh  installed  a  steam 
engine,  and  3  years  later  the  first  steam- 
boat was  built  to  operitte  on  the  Monon- 
gahela River.  Ironworks  arose  at  various 
junctures  in  the  coalfields  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Glass  plants  and  a 
variety  of  factories  began  to  make  their 
appearance  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  of 
November  7.  1833,  listed  87  kinds  of  In- 
dustries—including flour  mills,  gun  fac- 
tories. pap>ermills,  and  rolling  mills. 
Most  of  them  used  steam  engines. 
Pennsylvania  was  mewing  faster  than 
any  other  State  on  the  way  to  industrial 
progress,  and  coal  was  the  propelling 
force. 

Bituminous  coal  production  in  Penn- 
sylvania went  over  the  million  ton  mark 
in  1845.  and  by  1880  liad  moved  beyond 
20  million  tons  annually.  Meanwhile. 
the  anthracite  industry  was  developing 
even  more  rapidly,  reaching  an  output  of 
a  million  tons  in  1837  and  exceeding  20 
million  tons  in  1872. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statistics  may  ap- 
pear irrelevant  to  some  of  my  colleagues. 
but  they  reflect  very  clearly  the  part  that 
coal  has  played  in  tlie  development  of 
our  State  and  our  country. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania began  to  produce  upwards  of  100 
million  tons  per  year,  while  anthracite's 
annual  contribution  averaged  In  excess 
of  60  million  tons  each  year  for  the  first 
half  of  this  century.     Trouble  for  these 
two  great  fuels  Industries  began  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n. 
By   now    a    new    philosophy   had    been 
adopted    by    the    Federal    Government. 
Despite   the  great  contributions  of  the 
men  and  boys  from  our  mining  commu- 
nities to  the  cause  of  victory  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  their  Interests  were  subordi- 
nated to  the  desires  of  foreign  flags  by 
the  time  the  shooting  had  stopped.     In 
1949  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal    industries    In    Pennsylvania    were 
confronted    with   an   economic   menace 
which    threatened    to— and    did — drive 
thousands  of  the  wor'idng  force  of  our 
State  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
Foreign  residual  oil  had  begun  to  take 
Its  deadly  toll.     Members  of  Congress 
who   were   serving   in    1950   will   recall 
hearings  on  both  sidfjs  of  the  Capitol 
to  determine  Just  what  impact  alien  oil 
would  have  on  the  domestic  economy.    I 
te.stifled.     So  did  many  representatives 
of  coal  and  railroad  management  and 
labor,  as  well  as  independent  oU  people. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  testimony 
of    Harry    See,    who    represented    the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen: 

In  the  last  3  years,  from  February  1947  to 
February  1950,  the  number  of  men  employed 
by    the    railroads   of    America   baa   declined 


from  13M.386  to  1.170.192,  a  decrease  of  198  - 
093.  WhUe  we  do  not  ascribe  aU  of  this 
enormous  Increase  in  railroad  unemploy- 
ment to  any  lingle  cause,  we  cannot  escape 
the  obvious  slgnlflcanoe  of  an  increase  In 
oU  imporU  of  almost  400,000  barrels  a  day 
in  the  same  1947-60  period. 

Frank  Earnest.  Jr..  who  was  then  pres- 
ident of  the  Anthracite  Institute,  made 
this  observation: 

It  U  axiomatic  that  in  a  given  area  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  energy  is  required  to  meet 
the  needs  for  heat,  light,  and  power.  In  this 
particular  area  (eastern  seaboard)  energy  is 
supplied  chiefly  from  bituminous  coal,  an- 
thracite, oil,  gas,  and  water  power.  If  part 
of  this  area's  energy  requirements  is  to  be 
supplied  by  oil  from  foreign  sources,  it  fol- 
lows that  American  labor  formerly  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  energy  must  Inevitably 
be  reduced. 

Here  is  a  significant  figure.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  was  offered  by  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
Berta.  who  was  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  and  Coke  Corp.  and  is  now 
president  of  the  Plttston-Cllnchfield 
Coal  Sales  Corp. : 

My  company.  In  January  1,  1947,  employed 
1613  men  •  •  •  January  1,  1949,  1605  •  •  •. 
As  of  Ifay  10.  this  year,  we  have  a  total  of 
878  men.     The  other  men  are  off  the  payroll. 

I  cite  the  residual  oil  record  as  a  glar- 
ing instance  of  Federal  policy  that  pre- 
vents the  coal  industry  from  obtaining  a 
more  equitable  share  of  the  national 
fuels  market.  Residual  oil  imports  have 
Increased  fivefold  since  the  first  post- 
war year.  The  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite coal  Industries  have  in  consequence 
experienced  tremendous  losses.  Output 
has  dropped  drastically.  From  57  mil- 
lion tons  in  1947.  anthracite  production 
slipped  to  less  than  18  million  tons  in 
1961.  At  the  same  time  bituminous  coal 
production  was  declining  from  147  mil- 
lion tons  to  62  million  tons;  thus  the 
alarming  situation  which  finds  our 
State's  Industry  In  third  place  among  the 
Nation's  producers.  I  recognize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Uiat  Kentucky  has  also  had  a 
fine  record  in  its  mining  Industry,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  coal  is  avail- 
able in  Pennsylvania  for  use  in  the 
heavily  populated  and  highly  industri- 
alized east  coast  markets.  Our  State 
has  in  the  past  two  centuries  produced 
more  than  8  Va  billion  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  and  about  6  billion  tons  of  anthra- 
cite, yet  Pennsylvania  has  another  35  bil- 
lion tons  of  mineable  anthracite  and  bi- 
tiuninous  coal  reserves. 

With  this  rich  heritage,  Pennsylvania 
stands  ready  to  provide  low  cost  heat  and 
power  for  the  industrial  growth  that 
must  come  with  increasing  population 
and  higher  standards  of  living.  To  per- 
mit a  foreign  fuel  to  deprive  Peiuisyl- 
vania's  citizens  of  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  livelihood  while  preparing  for 
this  economic  upsurge  of  the  future  im- 
pinges ui>on  the  constitutional  rights  of 
those  citizens.  Last  Thursday.  March 
22,  Thomas  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  After  describing  the  cruel 
effects  of  excessive  foreign  residual  oil 
shipments  into  this  country,  he  said: 

I   wonder — indeed,   every   member   of   the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  wonders — 


if  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  residual 
imports  are  worth  such  social  and  economic 
decay. 

We  cannot  as  a  natlcm  stand  this  burden 
Indefinitely.  The  consequences  are  too  far 
reaching,  the  results  too  serious  to  con- 
template. America  must  decide  whether  or 
not  to  plunge  an  entire  section  of  the  coun- 
try into  social  and  economic  oblivion  un- 
heard of  In  our  times. 

It  Is  a  fateful  decision  to  make,  a  deci- 
sion which  can  decide  the  future  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Yet,  today  coal  miners  suffer,  coal  com- 
munities languish,  and  the  entire  coal  in- 
dustry pauses  as  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation  deliberate  and  con- 
sider their  fate,  whether  that  fate  be  to  live 
and  work  as  American  citizens,  or  to  descend 
the  long  road  to  economic  destitution. 

As  we  continually  increase  our  imports  of 
residual  oil,  we  still  talk  of  economic  growth. 
Bven  as  a  foreign  energy  source  strangles  the 
domestic  coal  industry,  and  even  our  own  oil 
Industry,  plans  are  being  laid  for  the  mll- 
lenium  that  is  to  come. 

But  we  must  ask :  Where  will  the  impetus 
originate?  Certainly  not  frcMn  the  coal-pro- 
ducing regions  of  the  country.  Obviously 
not  from  the  coal  miner  who  must  face  the 
future  with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension. 
Nor  can  we  look  to  the  coed  operators  to  in- 
vest further  billions  of  dollars  to  make  coal 
as  efficient  and  as  modern  as  it  must  be  to 
serve  the  growing  energy  needs  that  any  eco- 
nomic growth  presupposes. 

Instead,  while  we  talk  of  growth  we  must 
look  to  the  underlying  sickness  that  pervades 
the  energy  industries  of  our  Nation.  We 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  virtual  destruc- 
tion that  faces  coal  and  oil  and  associated 
industries. 

For  we  cannot  talk  of  economic  growth 
while  allowing  entire  basic  industries  to 
perish  before  unfair  competition.  We  can- 
not speak  of  prosperity  while  at  the  same 
time  fostering  economic  privation.  It  Just 
cannot  be  done. 

It  behooves  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  economic  future  of  this  Nation  to  be- 
come aware  of  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  basic  coal  industry  of  this  Nation.  As 
we  talk  of  economic  progress  and  as  they 
plan  for  such  progress,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  protect  that  t>asic  industry  which  is  the 
source  of  all  progress.  Any  other  course 
would  be  sheer  economic  foUy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  Increase  in 
residual  oil  quotas  granted  to  Importers 
by  the  White  House  is  Inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  residents  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  coal -producing  States.  It 
needs  to  be  rescinded,  for  there  was  no 
basis  whatsoever  in  granting  this  favor, 
which  amounts  to  an  additional  $35  mil- 
lion per  year  sales  order,  for  the  inter- 
national oil  crowd.  There  was  no  short- 
age of  fuel.  The  importing  companies 
have,  in  fact,  been  conducting  a  market 
campaign  to  widen  their  consumer  area 
while  contending  that  the  volume  of 
imports  has  been  InsufBclent  to  meet  de- 
mands of  regular  customers.  Despite 
the  fact  that  some  imported  oil  is  now 
being  shipped  inland  as  far  west  as  the 
Harrisburg  area,  there  has  been  ample 
supply  on  the  seaboard  Itself.  Let  me 
insert  the  following  comment  from  the 
March  15,  1962,  issue  of  Piatt's  OUgram: 

Atlantic  coast :  Net  reseller  prices  for  heavy 
fuels  are  off  in  varying  amounts  at  some 
eastern  locations  today  reflecting  discounts 
In  effect  and  spot  avaUabllity — eee  other 
story     this     issue. —  [Not     printed     in     the 
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Bone  bMkvy-fuel  •uppllen  Indicate  they 
ar«  m«etU>c  Utast  drop  In  prices  (aee  March 
14  Oilgram).  Action  la  deecrtbed  as  ap- 
praisal of  product's  easing  trend,  wpeclally 
at  reseUer  truck  and  barge  levels.  These 
adjustmants.  they  conjecture,  brought  on 
relative  changes  at  the  cargo  level. 

At  New  York,  many  sourcee  agree  that 
spot  lots  of  heavy  fual  are  more  readily  avail- 
able now  than  they've  ever  been  since  the 
start  of  mandatory  Import  restrictions.  The 
day  of  premliim  offers  for  spot  delivered 
cargoes  Is  In  the  past.  In  fact,  with  the  end 
of  the  current  allocation  period  approach- 
ing, some  suppliers  still  haven't  used  up 
their  "tickets.  "  Furthermore,  there  are  In- 
dications that  some  "tickets  "  may  be  unused 
at  the  end  of  the  allocation  period. 

Gasoline  nuurkets  edged  lower  In  portions 
of  New  Kngland.  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York  today — see  other  story  this  issue 
I  Not  printed  In  the  Rzcoao.  I  Distillate  mar- 
kets show  little  change.  Resellers  conUnue 
to  satisfy  only  Inunedlate  needs.  As  a  re- 
sult, spot  Interest  Is  dull. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  Increase 
in  residual  oil  imiwrt  quotas  was  as  un- 
necessary as  it  was  uiifalr.  I  recognize 
that  the  administration,  at  least  as  rep- 
resented by  its  UjS.  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvaniA.  has  written  oS  a  large  seg- 
ment of  coal  industry  operations  from 
all  future  activity.  He  made  this  state- 
ment on  February  9: 

Historically,  this  is  an  area  buUl  on  coal 
and  farming.  It  has  a  wonderful  tradition 
and  a  proud  history,  and  no  one  would  be 
happier  than  I  If  the  future  of  coal  and 
farming  In  central  Pennsylvania  Is  as  bright 
today  as  it  was  100  years  ago;  but  I  suggest 
we  must  look  stark  facts  In  the  face.  That 
day  is  dead.  It  is  gone.  It's  never  goint?  to 
come  back  and  there's  nothing  we  can  do  Uy 
resuscitate  this.  We  can  do  something  to 
shield  the  shorn  Iamb  from  the  harsh  cold 
wind.  We  can  mitigate  the  plight  of  the 
family  farmer  We  can  bolster,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  soft  coal  Uidiistry;  but  we  are  never 
going  to  be  able  to  bring  those  occupatlon.s 
back  to  the  proud  state  they  occupied  when 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  being  built 
and  became  great.  Rather  we  must  look 
to  new  economic  sources  of  wealth,  create 
them  If  you  will,  to  make  this  area  a  future 
worthy  of  Its  marvelous  past. 

If  foreign  oil  is  permitted  to  come  in 
and  wipe  out  the  jobs  of  coal  miners, 
railroaders,  and  the  many  other  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  whose  income  is 
dependent  upon  the  coal  Industry,  then 
there  is  no  question  but  that  revival  of 
mining  in  areas  that  are  victimized  by 
these    imports    may    seem    an    insur- 
mountable task.    But  I  refuse  to  stand 
by  and  see  the  economy  of  our  State  sur- 
rendered.    I  would  remind  my  friends 
who  feel  otherwise  about  the  coal  in- 
dustry to  study  the  statement  made  last 
week  by  The  Honorable  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy,  former   Lieutenant   Governor   of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    He  said  that 
residual  oil  imports  are  taking  3  mil- 
lion man-days  of  work  from  our  coal 
miners  each  year  and  that  the  loss  in 
wages  amounts  to  $73  million.     If  Penn- 
sylvania were  able  to  regain  its  share  of 
this  volume  of  business,  it  would  enjoy 
an  automatic  economic  upturn  through- 
out coal  communities,  railroad  centers. 
and  in  every  business  house  where  the 
employees  of  these  and  skilled  industries 
do  their  trading. 

I  commend  the  president  of  the  Umted 
Mine  Workers  for  his  forthright  mes- 


sage. I  assure  him  that  I  for  one  will 
continue  to  do  everything  possible  to  give 
the  coal  industry  of  Pennsylvanlft  its 
rightful  opportunity  to  resume  the  eco- 
nomic role  which  It  filled  so  effectively 
in  days  gone  by. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

DEACTIVATION    or    CmTAIN    NATIONAL    OUARO 
AND    mKSTMVK    DIVISIONS 

Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  after  consulting  the 
President  is  pronouncing  tonight  at  6 
o'clock  the  deactivation  of  four  National 
Guard  divisions  and  four  Reserve  divi- 
sions. This  is  a  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  will  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  also  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
The  House  will  act  on  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  Monday  before  Easter  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  action 
to  see  that  the  plans  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  not  put  into  operation. 

The  Reserve  divisions  which  have  been 
affected  and  would  be  affected  unless  the 
Congress  acts  are  the  103d  Army  Re- 
serve DivLsion,  the  79th  Army  Reserve 
Division,  the  49th  Army  Reserve  Divi- 
sion, and  the  96th  Army  Reserve  Divi- 
sion, 

The  four  National  Guard  divisions  in- 
volved in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  be  abolished 
are  the  34th  National  Guard  Division  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  the  35th  National 
Guard  Division  of  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
the  51st  National  Guard  Division  of 
Florida  and  South  Carolina,  and  the 
43d  National  Guard  Division  of  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont, 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
take  £u:tion  to  see  that  this  program  to 
abolish  these  divisions  is  halted  and  that 
both  committees,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  will  take 
action  to  see  tliat  these  plans  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr 
McNamara,  are  not  carried  forward. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  Sub- 
committee No  3  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  chairmaned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
HebertI — I  happen  to  be  the  rankine: 
minority  member  of  that  committee- 
is  planning  to  launch  an  investigation 
of  the  military  Reserves  on  April  10. 
They  have  tried  to  do  this  on  several 
occasions  and  the  Congress  has  stopped 
them.  If  I  know  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices as  a  whole^'e  will  reject  this  order 
also.  -^ 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  i.s  very  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  members  of  the  32d  Na- 
tional Guard  Division  and  the  49th  Na- 
tional Guard  Division  who  have  been 
called  on  active  service  who  see  these 
armed  Reserves  and  National  Guard  di- 
visions being  ordered  up  and  others 
abolished  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  this  particular  time  It  is  my  hope 
your  committee  will  go  into  this  thor- 
oughly, and  I  am  sure  the  Defense  Ap- 


propriations Committee  will  dQ  the 
same,  so  that  this  will  not  be  carried 
forward. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
a&k  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

I  wonder  how  those  who  have  been 
called  up  for  active  duty  and  taken 
from  their  families  feel  about  the  61st 
Division  in  Florida,  for  instance,  and 
these  other  reservists  and  other  di- 
visions now  being  proposed  to  be  dis- 
mantled? 

Are  we  to  assume  that  the  Berlin 
crisis  is  over  with?  Is  this  an  Indication 
that  the  great  national  emergency  for 
which  these  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  were  called  up  no 
longer  exists?  What  is  the  on-again- 
off-again  advantage?  This  51st  Di- 
vision in  Florida  has  been  on  acain.  off 
a^xain.  in  the  last  5  or  6  years.  It  Is  one 
of  the  finest  divisions  in  the  United 
States.  It  Rets  the  highest  rating  in 
trainuiK  and  in  maneuvers  of  any  di- 
vision in  the  United  States.  The  61st 
Division  has  been  on  again,  off  again. 
How  are  we  Koing  to  have  any  effective 
National  Guard?  How  are  we  going  to 
have  a  imified  national  defense  policy? 
How  are  we  going  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  there  is  a  national 
emergency  if  we  are  taking  people  away 
from  the  guard  and  Reserve  units 'i' 
How  would  the  gentleman  interpret  this 
action? 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  In  connection  with 
the  callmg  up  of  the  Reserves  and  all 
the  confusion  that  has  developed  since, 
according  to  Mr.  Oilpatrick,  a  mistake 
was  made  when  they  called  them  up. 
This  ha-s  resulted  in  confusion.  Of 
course  I  cannot  speak  for  the  subcom- 
mittee as  a  whole,  I  can  speak  for  myself. 
But  may  I  say  we  intend  to  ask  some 
very  penetrating  questions;  first,  why  the 
call  up  of  the  Reserves:  and,  second, 
why  are  we  abolishing  these  Army  Re- 
serve divisions  and  National  Guard  divi- 
sions? I  think  we  are  going  to  encounter 
the  same  thinking  we  encountered  here 
in  connection  with  the  authorisation  of 
ships,  planes,  and  missiles  a  few  weeks 
emo.  Now  the  Department  of  Defense 
thinks  that  missiles  should  now  take 
over  We  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee do  not  believe  that  missiles  can 
take  over,  that  we  must  have  conven- 
tional strength,  which  means  manpower. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  According  to  state- 
ments made  a  while  back,  we  were  beef- 
ing up  our  conventional  forces  bo  that 
we  could  fight  brush  fires.  The  National 
Guard  is  as  well  trained  and  Is  as  well 
equipped  for  dointr  this  job  as  any  outfit 
in  the  country. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Certainly  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  last  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  others  told  the 
American  people  through  statements 
made  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  they  had  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  war  machine  that  dollars 
and  cents  could  assemble  to  give  security 
to  the  American  people.  Then,  in  a 
matter  of  weeks,  they  were  asking  for 
$3.4  billion  to  beef  up  the  military 
establishments. 

Mr  CRAMER  I  wonder  if  this  is  not 
also  perhape  the  beginning  of  an  effort 
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to  nationalize  the  entire  Defense  Estab- 
lishment of  this  country,  to  take  from 
the  States,  which  I  think  is  a  serious 
matter,  the  only  arm  tiiey  have  to  handle 
emergencies  within  the  States,  and  the 
need  for  trained  persoimel.  I  thoroughly 
favor  the  National  Guards  In  the  States. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANETT.  Tliere  has  been  an 
effort  to  do  away  with  the  Reserves,  and 
this  could  be  the  first  step. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  only  want  to  say  that  I 
am  sure  that  the  Iowa  delegation  In 
Congress  is  very  much  interested  In  the 
outcome  of  the  investigation  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  will  be  Interested  tomorrow 
in  voicing  our  protest  and  displeasure  at 
the  action  which  I  imderstand  has  been 
taken  by  the  President. 

Mr.  BRO&fWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEN03L.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frosn  Iowa. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  should  like  to 
add  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  two  of  the  eight 
divisions  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laisd],  when  he 
made  this  announcement,  happen  to  be 
from  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  34th  National 
Guard  and  the  103d  Reserve  Division. 
This  bears  some  scrutiny. 

HOUSE    RESOLUTION    8  70 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made 
about  this  sudden  and  apparently  imwlse 
decision  by  the  administration  and  as- 
sure the  House  that  at  a  future  date  I 
will  have  some  further  things  to  say 
about  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  on 
something  else  that  Is  also  of  great  Im- 
portance to  this  House  and  which  has 
to  do  with  Increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  this  legislative  body. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  March  28,  1962, 1  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  explain  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  570  which 
I  have  introdvced  to  increase  the  minor- 
ity representation  on  the  professional 
staffs  of  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
subcommittees  thereof.  Since  then,  I 
have  received  expressions  of  encourage- 
ment and  support  from  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  from  the  press.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Washington  Post  dated 
April  2.  1962,  there  appeared  another 
of  a  series  of  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
articles  supporting  my  position  by  the 
distinguished  commentator,  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  will  Insert  this  column  at  this 
point  in  the  Congrsssional  Rkcord  : 

A  Needed  Retokii — Minobitt's  House 

RiaoLxrnoir  670 

(By  RoBcoe  Drummond) 

At  last  things  are  beginning  to  move  a  bit 

to   reform   the   crippling   anemic   mlnorlty- 

party  representaUon  on  the  powerftil  staffs 

of  the  congressional  committees. 

A  bill  Is  now  t>efore  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves— House  Resolution  670— designed 
to  force  reform  If  the  DemocraU  wUl  not  co- 
operate   voluntarUy.     It    springs    from    the 


initiative  of  Representative  Ptm  Schwxkokl, 
Republican,  ot  Iowa,  irtio  has  been  In  C!on- 
gresB  long  enough  to  know  when  something 
is  wrong  and  not  so  long  as  to  think  nothing 
can  be  done. 

Sc'HWuiucL  makes  a  simple,  reasonable, 
and  workable  proposal.  He  propoees  that 
whenever  the  minority  party  members  of  a 
regular  oongresslonal  committee  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  size  of  the  professional  staff 
available  to  tbem,  they  may.  by  majority 
vote,  require  and  must  be  given  40  percent 
of  the  professional  and  clerical  positions  on 
the  committee  staff. 

This  Is  a  good  beginning.  One  special 
merit  of  House  Resolution  670  is  that  it 
permits  discriminating  reform.  Thus  those 
few  cfHnmltteee  such  as  the  House  and  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  which  have  a 
truly  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan  staff  and 
where  the  minority  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement,  would  not  be  affected. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  when 
ScHwuroKL  took  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
week  to  advocate  his  bill,  several  Republicans 
who  had  not  heretofore  shown  an  active  con- 
cern with  this  problem  rose  to  be  heard. 
They  were  not  speaking  Just  to  persuade  the 
Democrats  that  something  needs  to  be  done — 
or  else;  they  were  serving  notice  on  their  own 
leadership  that  if  it  doesn't  take  hold  of  this 
reform  soon  and  put  Its  energies  behind  It, 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  party  revolt. 

"An  Intolerable  situation."  Is  the  way 
ScHWKNCKL  describes  the  disproportionate 
staff  avaUable  to  the  Democrats  compared 
with  that  available  to  the  Republicans  on 
most  committees. 

It  Is  revealing  that  when  Representative 
ScHWKMCKL  began  the  debate  on  committee 
stafBng  last  week,  not  a  single  E>emocrat  rose 
to  question  or  challenge  his  arguments. 

Most  of  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
Democratic  chairmen  of  congressional  com- 
mittees, or  their  aids,  show  a  similar  dis- 
interest In  the  merits  of  the  Issue.  When 
the  InfcnTnation  provided  me  by  Members  of 
Congress  cites  only  one  minority  employee 
on  the  professional  staff.  I  am  told  with 
great  satisfaction  that  the  figure  should  liave 
been  two. 

Surely  the  issue  isn't  whether  the  protee- 
slonal  staff  of  a  particular  congressional  c(xn- 
mlttee  stands  12  to  1  or  11  to  2  against  the 
minority  party. 

The  fact  is  that  the  imbalance  is  extreme. 
It  is  unjust  and  inequitable.  It  Is  harm- 
ful to  the  functioning  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. Unless  the  Democrats  expect  to  con- 
trol Congress  forever,  I  should  ttiink  they 
would  be  wise  to  accept  stafBng  reform. 

In  my  address  last  week,  I  limited  my 
discussion  to  that  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  deals  with  standing  commit- 
tees and  the  basic  unfair  division  of  the 
professional  staffs  which  are  so  loaded 
against  the  minority  party  as  to  con- 
stitute a  national  scandal  of  the  first 
magnitude.     At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,   the  distinguished   gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  KxarnsI,  the 
ranking    Republican    member    of    the 
House  Labor  Committee  and  an  early 
battler  for  reforms.  Inserted  into   the 
CoifGRKssioNAL     RscoRD     a     tabulation 
which  showed  that  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  present  Congress  the  various 
committees  of  the  House  had  a  total  of 
538  nnployees  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  Democrats  as  against  a  total  of  20 
such  employees  selected  and  appointed 
by  the  Republicans. 

My  criticism  Is  directed  not  at  the 
competency  of  the  professional  staffs 
on  these  committees  but  at  the  present 
practice  of  long  standing  whereby  the 


majority  party  has  had  almost  full  au- 
thority to  select  employees  of  their  own 
choosing,  with  a  little  effort  at  fairness 
by  giving  the  minority  a  few  staffers  of 
their  own.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  this  practice  was  a  good  one  be- 
cause control  of  the  Congress  fluctuated 
between  the  parties  and,  therefore,  the 
employees  were  not  likely  to  be  all  of  one 
political  preference.  However,  due  to  the 
long  control  of  both  Houses  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  I  believe  there  is  a  po- 
litical impairment  which  works  to  the 
advantage  of  the  majority  and  the  de- 
cided disadvantage  of  the,  minority.  It 
is  unrealistic  and  naive  to  l>elieve  that 
an  employee  hired  by  one  party  will  not 
be  loyal  to  that  party  which  pays  him 
his  salary.  The  old  adage  "whose  brestd 
I  eat,  his  song  I  sing,"  is  as  applicable  to- 
day as  it  was  in  the  ancient  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

The  fact  remains  that  committee  staff 
employees  are  paid  out  of  public  fimds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  enable 
each  party  through  the  committee  sys- 
tem to  perform  its  constitutional  func- 
tion in  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment.   This  functl(Hi  necessarily  means 
that  each  party  often  does  represent  a 
different  point  of  view  aiul  Is  entitled  to 
an  adequate  staff  to  develop  different 
legislative    programs    and    alternatives. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  funds  are 
not  appropriated  from  the  private  purses 
or  the  campaign  coffers  of  the   party 
which  happens  to  control  Ccmgress — in 
this  case  the  Democratic  Party.     The 
present  practice  of  the  Oemocratic  Con- 
gress in  riding  roughshod  over  the  rights 
of  the  minority,  does  not  serve  the  public 
interest.    The  long  opposltlcm  to  reform 
on  a  partisan  basis,  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  my  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  aware  that 
this  is  one  way  to  keep  us  In  perpetual 
minority  and  that  is  not  In  the  public 
interest.    This  is  so  unfair  and  unten- 
able a  position  that  it  smacks  of  what 
may  be  colloquially  referred  to  as  "dirty 
pool .  • '   The  present  system  both  in  theory 
and  practice  is  not  unlike  oiu*  Federal 
civil    service    system    In    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Govemmoit  under  the 
New    Frontier.     Both    were    originally 
based  on  the  admirable  principle  that 
professl(Hial  career  employees  ought  to 
be  free  frotn  the  corrosive  Influences  of 
politics  and  the  spoils  syston.    However, 
due  to    long  control  of  the  executive 
branch  by  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Eteal 
and   now   the  New  Frtrntler,  our  civil 
service  laws  have  become  littie  more  than 
a  legal  way  of  freezing  into  permanent 
status  a  midtitude  of  partisan  Democrats. 
And  now  that  this  Is  done,  there  are 
disturbing  reports  In  the  press  that  the 
administration  has   every   intention   of 
using  these  career  employees  for  partisan 
political  purposes  by  permitting  them, 
through  civil  service  rulings,  to  propa- 
gandize the  domestic  policies  of  the  New 
Frontier.    Both  situations  are  fast  be- 
coming   intolerable    and    are    matters 
which  ought  to  engage  the  concern  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  both 
parties. 

My  resolution  does  not  make  it  man- 
datory that  there  be  a  more  equal  divi- 
sion of  staff  employees  where  present 
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conditions  are  satisfactory  to  the  minor- 
ity members  on  the  committees.  After 
all.  tbe  mincMTlty  whose  members'  rights 
and  prerogatives  are  at  stake,  is  the  best 
judge  of  whether  present  conditions  are 
satisfactory  or  not.  Where  a  majority 
of  the  minority  members  of  a  standins; 
committee  are  satisfied  with  the  essen- 
tial n<mpartisan  nature  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  policy,  for  example,  say.  For- 
eign Affairs,  there  would  probably  be  no 
changes  needed.  However,  in  other 
cases,  a  dissatisfied  majority  of  the 
minority  members  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee could  exercise  their  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  rules  of  the  House  as 
amended  by  House  Resolution  570.  The 
question  has  been  raised.  What  spe- 
cifically could  the  minority  do  and  do 
better  if  my  resolution  were  passed? 

While  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  many  students  of  government  might 
disagree  or  might  lay  more  or  less  em- 
phasis on  the  points  I  will  suggest,  I  ven- 
ture to  point  out  that  my  experience  in- 
dicates to  me  that  there  are  many  things 
that  the  minority  staff  could  do  and 
could  do  better  if  my  resolution  were 
adopted.    Here  are  a  few  of  them : 

First.  They  could  gather  information 
on  the  history  of  the  legislation  before 
the  committee.  Oftentimes  this  would 
be  very  helpful  and  a  very  reliable  gxiide 
for  us  to  use  as  we  prepared  other  an- 
swers to  the  problem  or  amendments  to 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

Second.  They  could  have  adequate 
time  to  counsel  with  authorities  and 
with  people  who  would  be  affected  ad- 
versely and  otherwise  by  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

Third.  Thej^could  help  the  minority 
to  find  competent  authorities  to  testify 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  legislation 
before  the  committee. 

Fourth.  They  could  help  prepare  ques- 
tions designed  to  bring  out  valuable  and 
pertinent  information  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  legislation. 

Fifth.  When  and  if  a  bill  is  voted  out 
of  the  committee  and  opposed  by  the 
minority,  the  minority  should  have  com- 
petent arul  adeqiiate  help  as  well  as 
plenty  of  time  to  write  the  minority  re- 
ports so  that  the  minority  views  could 
be  thoroughly  and  adequately  under- 
stood by  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
when  the  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor. 
Oftentimes  the  minority  is  unable  to  use 
all  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  minority 
because  of  iiutdequate  staffs  and  re- 
search. Further,  the  minority  staff  could 
help  m^bers  of  the  minority  prepare 
the  statements  for  the  House  floor  which 
would  be  designed  to  more  adequately 
bring  out  the  shortcomings  as  viewed  by 
the  minority  and  present  positive  an- 
swers that  the  minority  has  found  as  a 
result  of  their  own  research. 

Six.  Oftentimes,  when  new  legislation 
Is  introduced  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
closely  the  effects  of  the  legislation  that 
has  been  passed  with  the  view  of  finding 
the  shortcomings,  (unlsslons.  and  im- 
practical appUcatkm  of  the  legislation  in 
certain  instances  with  tlie  view  of  being 
prepared  through  observation  and  study 
to  present  adequate  and  effective  amend- 
ments in  future  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  section  of  my  bill  which  would 


become  section  2,  rule  XI.  clause  32.  If 
adopted,  and  point  out  that  essentially 
the  same  nile  would  apply  to  special  or 
select  committees  and  subcommittees 
which  are  truly  bipartisan  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  theory. 

However,  again  where  a  select  or  a 
special  committee  is  blc>artlsan  In  theory 
but  not  In  fact,  as  is  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Federal  Aid  Highways 
program  of  which  I  am  a  member,  then 
my  resolution  gives  the  minority  a  right 
under  the  rules  to  have  assigned  to  them 
upon  request  one-half  of  the  staff  if 
needed  to  carry  out  the  legitimate  func- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  as  the  minor- 
ity sees  it. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  my  claim 
that  the  Highway  Subcommittee  is  par- 
tisan in  nature  and  denies  the  minority 
members  equal  voice  in  its  policies  and 
proced\ires.  This  subcommittee  was 
stacked  against  the  Repubhcans  13  to  6 
when  it  was  constituted  In  September 
1959  and  has  paid  Utile  or  no  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Repubhcan  members 
until  after  a  decision  has  been  made. 

Ehiring  the  last  session  of  the  present 
Congress,  I  Introduced  House  Resolution 
111  which  was  designed  to  correct  thi.s 
imbalance  in  membership  along  more 
nonpartisan  lines,  but  this  resolution 
was  never  reported  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  In  an  attempt  to  make  tiie 
subcommittee  into  a  truly  special  or 
select  committee  I  advocated  in  this  res- 
olution that  the  membership  be  com- 
posed of  six  members  from  each  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  with 
the  six  members  of  the  majority  party 
to  select  a  chairman  and  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  to  select  a 
vice  chairman.  As  a  model  for  my  resolu- 
tion I  had  adopted  the  best  features  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Advantages  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field  which  had  four  members 
from  each  party  and  for  3  years  per- 
formed a  notable  and  essentially  non- 
pwurtisan  service  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  its  investigatioru  in 
this  sensitive  area.  The  rules  of  the 
select  committee  which  I  believe  ought 
to  be  a  model  for  all  special  or  select 
committees  and  subcommittees,  includ- 
ing my  own,  provide,  in  part,  as  follows : 

1.  The  chairman  ahaU  have  the  authority 
to  cam  meetings  of  the  committee  ThU  au- 
thority may  be  delegated  by  the  chairman 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee  when 
necessary  The  chairman,  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  vice  chairman,  shall  not 
schedule  any  public  hearing  or  series  of 
public  hearings  outside  the  EMstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia without  giving  at  least  4S  houn  no- 
tice thereof  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
2.  Should  any  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee request  the  chairman  In  writing  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  ommltte*.  then.  In 
the  event  the  chairman  should  fall,  neglect 
or  refuse  to  caU  such  meeting  within  5  days 
tiiereafter.  such  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  call  a  meeting  by  ailng  a  writ- 
ten notice  thereof  with  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  shall  promptly  call 
a  meeting  of  the  committee,  notifying  each 
member  of  the  committee  In  writing. 

I  believe  it  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  minority  side  of  our  Highway  Inves- 
tigative  Subcommittee— it   is   mine,   at 

any   rate — that  with  an   adequate  staff 


we  Republicans  could  make  a  more  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  vital  work  of 
this  subcommittee,  and.  without  the  ade- 
quate staff  we  are  prevented  from  doing 
so.  Take  for  example  the  reoenily  con- 
cluded public  hearings  Invohrinc  wnmg- 
doing  in  the  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

On  March  9.  1M2.  our  subcommittee 
concluded  18  days  of  public  hearings 
which  proved  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  criminal  conspiracies  among  lawyers, 
some  State  officials.  Indiyidnal  fee  ap- 
praisers and  some  landowners,  many 
of  whom  were  political  Influence  ped- 
dlers and  fixers,  to  defraud  the  Common- 
wealth and  therefore  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  perhaps  millions,  by 
fraudulently  inflating  the  value  of  right- 
of-way  acquisitions  for  interstate  high- 
ways which  Involved  the  participation 
of  F'ederal  funds  to  the  extent  of  00 
percent  This  investigation,  conducted 
for  about  2  years,  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman  and  the  majority 
on  the  subcommittee  which  could  and 
did  outvote  or  ignore  the  minority,  when 
we  demanded  that  the  InvestigatiOD  be 
expanded  to  Include  other  areas  of  out- 
rageous scandals  in  the  Federal  High- 
way System  in  the  State  such  as  the  use 
of  consultant  engineering  fees  for 
bribes  arul  political  kickbacks  and  the 
area  of  the  performance  of  construction 
contracts,  lliese  two  areas  are  already 
a  matter  of  public  record  and  known  to 
anyone  who  reads  the  Massachusetts 
new.spapers. 

In  one  recent  case  alone,  a  contractor 
on  a  Federal  aid  project  was  overpaid, 
perhaps  fraudulently  at  that,  an  amount 
estimated  to  be  $300,000.  The  hearing 
was  hmited  to  the  acquisition  of  right- 
of-way  and  all  of  our  protests  to  the 
contrary  were  set  at  naught.  In  fact 
even  now,  I  know  of  nothir^  that  has 
been  done  to  develop  these  serious  mat- 
ters for  a  future  public  hearing.  Mi- 
nority contribution  is  neither  invited  nor 
welcome  and  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  it  be  said  that  we  are 
operating  on  a  nonpartisan-and-nonpo- 
litical  basis.  With  one -half  of  the  staff 
at  our  disposal,  as  my  resolution  pro- 
vides, and  with  a  vice  chairman  chosen 
by  tlie  minority  with  a  right  to  call  a 
public  hearing  where  a  timely  demand  Is 
denied  as  provided  in  House  Resolution 
111  and  the  model  rules  of  procedure 
referred  to  above,  the  minority  could 
carry  out  its  mandate  if  necessary  by 
concluding  these  investigations  and  by 
calling  a  hearing.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, however,  we  are  without  the 
ways  and  means  of  doing  a  Job  which 
I  believe  Is  expected  of  us  by  both  the 
Congress  and  the  taxpayers  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mas.sachusetts. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  many  other 
less  sensational  but  nonetheless  Im- 
portant problems  in  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  which  are  In  need  of 
exploration  and  some  solution.  I  have, 
for  a  long  time,  repeatedly  proposed  that 
our  highly  competent  Investigatory  staff 
be  broadened  to  include  competent  high- 
way engineers  who  eould  study  some  of 
the  eom  plicated  and  enormously  costly 
enymecnng  problems  which  confront  us 
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and  which,  if  solved.  2  believe  would  re- 
sult in  a  sayings  to  the  taxpayer  which 
could  be  estimated  la  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  But  here  again 
without  an  adequate  staff  and  without 
a  voice  In  the  policy  and  practice  ol 
our  subcommittee.  Republican  protests 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  futile  ex- 
ercise in  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  the  reason- 
able and  fairminded  members  of  both 
parties   to  support  ray   resolution   and 
that  it  not  be  dismlfised  with  the  cynical 
observation  that  I  am  merely  a  member 
of  the  minority  party  which  wants  to 
share  the  wealth  of  the  staff  which  the 
majority  now  controls  and  shows  every 
sign  of  keeping,  or  to  put  It  In  other 
words,  I  am  hollering  because  "it  looks 
like  my  ox  is  being  gored."    This  Is  de- 
cidedly  not   the    case.    I   am   Insisting 
upon  nothing  more  than  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  rights  of  my  party  who  rep- 
resent a  point  of  view  presumably  shared 
by  a  substantial  segment  of  the  taxpay- 
ers who  Just  barely  missed  electing  a 
Republican  President  In  the  election  of 
1960  by  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
votes,  even  assuming  such  imllkely  pros- 
pects as  an  honest  vote  coxmt  in  Cook 
County,    St.    Louis,    the    Texas    border 
country  and  other  points  on  the  com- 
pass east  and  west,  north  and  south. 
The  problem  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  a  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  and  the 
committee    system    of    Congress    neces- 
sarily is  on  trial.    The  tides  of  political 
fortune  ebb  and  flow.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
today's  majority  most  certainly  will  be 
tomorrow's  minority.    Therefore,  I  hope 
the  Rules  Committee  will  vote  out  this 
bill  and  that  the  House,  regardless  of 
political    considerations,    will    pass    my 
resolution  and  will  thereby  write  a  basic 
rule  of  fairness  into   the  rules  of  this 
deliberative  body  which  camx>t  later  be 
ignored  or  circimivented. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Jensen;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ar- 
thur L.  Peterson.  Director.  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  the  Ben  A.  Ameson 
Institute  of  Practical  Politics.  £>elaware, 
Ohio:  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  E, 
Miller.  Republican  National  Committee: 

WASRnroTOif,  DX;..  April  3.  1962. 
Hon.  Tkmb  OcHwmuai.. 
HouM  of  ttrprraentativea, 
WAthtngton,  D.C. 

DxAE  FaiD;  I  have  your  letter  of  March  28, 
relative  to  House  Resolution  570.  and  the 
need  to  provide  authority  for  tlie  engaging 
of  more  minority  staff  perBonnel  for  House 
committees  requiring  them. 

This  Is  a  proposition  I  have  advocated  for 
•ome  time;  however.  I  have  always  boped  it 
oould  be  worked  out  tiu-ough  comity  between 
the  majority  and  minority  aides  of  the  com- 
mutees,  rather  than  through  formal  Chamber 
action. 

Brsentlally  I  snpport  the  political  spoils 
sTBtem.  and  am  quite  willing  to  concede  the 
appolnttTe  plums  to  the  winning  aide.  But 
your  argnmcnta  Id  your  letter,  and  the  teetl- 
mony  preeented  during  your  remarks  and 
rejoinder  ooUoquy  on  the  floor  Maix:h  26,  are 
extremely  persuasive. 

I  do  feel  that  the  minority  should  have  at 

least  a  modest  supply  of  help  available  to 

Inquhv  Into  matters  perhepe  considered  too 

delicate  for  the  majority  to  probe  Into.    Ko 
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person  cw  group  U  overly  energetic  about 
exposing  any  weaknesses  In  Its  own  system. 
Thus  a  majority  party  normally  concentrates 
Ms  efforts  on  protnottng  its  phlloeoiAy 

The  majority  te  entlUed  to  that  prefetied 
posttloD  by  Tlrtue  at  srlnnlng  elections.  And 
the  responslMllty  of  leadership  goee  with 
them.  But  minority  rights  dMerve  some 
protection,  and  that  Is  where  your  res<dutk)D 
comes  In. 

I  don't  know  whether  40  percent  Is  a  real- 
istic flgure  or  not,  but  I  would  sxispect  it  Is 
a  trifle  ambttious.  When  you  appear  before 
tbe  Rules  Committee  on  behalf  of  your  meas- 
■nre  be  prepared  to  compronUse  that  ratio 
downward. 

Tou  have  dted  two  blue-ribbon  ezamplee 
of  overwfaelnUng  imbalance  in  conunlttee 
staffing.  Labor  and  Government  Operations. 
These  are  trat'itionally  among  the  most  po- 
litically minded  committees  In  the  House,  bo 
It  Is  no  surprise  that  they  are  topheary  with 
majority  appointees. 

The  same  oondltton  does  not  obtain  on  the 
Ctommlttee  on  ApproprlaUons.  Our  clerks 
are  selected  obJectl?ely  without  regard  to 
political  label.  As  a  minority  member  I  can 
usually  expect  just  as  much  help  from  the 
staff  In  finding  out  what  I  need  to  know  as  If 
I  were  on  the  majority.  Any  failure  In  this 
procees  Is  not  because  of  a  politically  mo- 
tivated unwillingness  but  mostly  because 
even  our  large  staff  la  not  always  sufficient  to 
handle  its  voluminous  work. 

You  are  a  member  of  the  policy  oonmilt- 
tee.  I  hope  this  proposlUon  has  been  care- 
fully oonaldared  by  the  policy  members  and 
the  ranking  members  of  all  committees. 
Before  you  risk  an  adverse  vote  such  as  hap- 
pened to  a  similar  proposal  In  the  Senate, 
please  be  certain  there  Is  no  other  "gentle- 
men's agreement"  type  solution  which  can 
be  reached. 

Any  concessions  you  might  win  In  arm's 
length  discussions  with  the  separate  com- 
mittee chairmen  might  represent  a  satisfac- 
tory gain,  whereas  If  Hotise  Resolution  570 
falls  of  passage  you  might  find  even  the 
friendliest  chairmen  not  amenable  to  award- 
ing another  position  or  two.  to  the  minority. 
llMee  are  my  thoughts  on  tha  maUer, 
T*Mm.  Tou  can  tms  them  any  way  you  deem 
fit.  When  your  resolution  gets  to  tbe  floor 
it  will  get  my  vote.  My  endorsement  of  your 
proposal  In  principle  Is  total;  any  diminution 
of  ardor  la  merely  a  recognition  of  the  reali- 
ties of  Capitol  Hill  politics. 
Stnoerdy  yoon, 

BxM  P.  J: 


Rkpcbucsm  NanoHai.  Comjiuttcz, 

Wa$hington.  D.C..  April  4. 1962. 
Hon.  PazD  ScHwxMazi.. 
Hoi«e  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washtfiffton,  D.C. 

Dbsb  nm:  It  te  zk>  secret  that  sinoe  the 
and  at  the  Bf  ntinwei  admlnlstratlcai.  Be- 
pobUoans  In  the  House  at  Representatives, 
and  the  Senate  too.  have  been  handicapped 
by  grossly  Inadequate  Republican  represen- 
tation on  committee  staffs. 

nils  is  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency  be- 
cause the  ooodltlon  Is  so  serious  it  can  un- 
dermine ttie  very  effeeUvensBs  of  even  rou- 
tine functions  at  Bepubllean  Members  ot  the 
House, 

I  am  sure  we  ail  realise  that  under  our 
two-party  system  this  wide  disparity  be- 
tween Republican  and  Democratic  staff  op- 
erations Is  not  good  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  would  commend  your  own  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  remedy  the  situation.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  express  the  hope  that  all  oar 
BepobUean  ooUesgues  in  the  House  will  give 
their  thou^tful  attention  to  your  House 
Resolution  570  rtiatlve  to  the  subject  In 
question. 

With  kind  regards. 
Stnoerrty  yours, 

WnxiAjc  K.  IfBxoi. 


Ohio  Wkslztan  TJnrrwuarr, 
BzN  A.  AiOfsaoiT  Iwsmuis 
or  Paacncat.  PKjncs, 
Pel— arc.  Ohio. 
OontmmintAu   Pi  iiwiwi  .    x   read, 
with  deep  Interest,  your  speacii  on  tbe  floor 
at  the  House  of  B^presantaUves  ot  March  28. 

Tour  commitment  to  a  strong  two-party 
system  and  your  wllllngnesB  to  patiently 
examine  all  possibilities  In  American  politics 
which  will  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  that 
■yrtem  have  earned  you  tbe  iwqsect  of 
poUtlcal  scientists  from  coast  to  coast. 

Tbo  often  the  glamour  of  candidates  and 
the  excitement  of  majcv  Issues  have  obscured 
the  importance  of  such  detaUs  as  congres- 
sional committee  staffing. 

But  there  Is  not  an  ex-leglslator  In  the 
land  who  would  f<jr  one  moment  under- 
estimate the  Importance  of  staff  reset  rch  in 
terms  at  the  development  ot  altei'nattve 
courses  of  action  In  a  given  field  of  icgtsla- 
tlon  or  in  terms  of  the  influence  these  sut>- 
stanttvs  experts  can  and  do  iiave  on  policy 
development.  When  one  party  controls  the 
resources  of  research  alternate  plans  of  ac- 
tion are  often  not  developed  and  evidence 
oontruy  to  that  which  Is  favorable  to  the 
majority  position  on  any  given  committee 
never  sees  the  light  of  day. 

Your  resolution  (H.  Res.  670)  would  bene- 
fit both  major  parties  because  it  would  guar- 
antee both  of  them  an  opportunity  to  search 
out  the  facts  ui>on  which  a  responsible  pro- 
gram and  a  responsible  opposition  must  be 
based.  Tour  plan,  indeed,  wUl  In  troth  bene- 
fit representattve  government  itself  because 
It  will  help  safeguard  ttie  presentation  of 
the  multiplicity  of  views  on  any  given  issue 
which  repreeent  the  American  consensus. 

Pltirallsm  luts  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  strengths  of  our  way  of 
life.  But  our  pluralism  depends  on  the  ex- 
pression of  diverse  views.  Kxpresslon  in  the 
Congress,  to  be  effscUve,  must  be  based  on 
sound  research.  And  reaearch.  often.  Is  only 
seriously  attempted  on  the  ooBunittse  staff 
level.  For  aU  of  these  reaaoos  It  Is  my  most 
earnest  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  give  careful  consideration  to  your 
thoughtful  proposal  as  contained  in  House 
Resolution  670,  and  that  this  readutlon  will 
pass.    We  win  aU  gain. 

Abthub  L.  Pi  II SSI  mi.  INrector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  a  Mr.  Jack 
Linge,  of  Parsons  College,  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  and  William  Ashley,  of  State  Col- 
lege. Cedar  Falls.  Iowa,  through  a  pro- 
gram that  brings  yotmg  college  students 
who  have  a  special  Interest  In  govern- 
ment to  Washington  for  a  week  of  study 
and  observation,  have  given  thorough 
study  and  consideration  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  they  give  enthusiastic  support  to 
thlsbm. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  oongratulate  the 
gentleman  for  the  Interest  he  has  shown 
in  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  major  mat- 
ters so  far  as  our  system  of  law  is  con- 
cerned in  the  legislative  pmrmnrg.  and  I 
think  Mr.  Drummond  and  I  think  you 
likewise  are  rendering  a  great  national 
servioe  in  showing  that  on  a  party  line 
basis  the  committee  staffs  are  stacked, 
sometimes  90  to  95  percent,  in  some  in- 
stances 100  percent,  without  minority 
representation.  If.  in  fact,  this  is  a  two- 
party  system  body,  then  certainly  if  the 
Job  is  going  to  be  done  in  eoonnitteee. 
both  Republicans  and  Demoermis  should 
have  enough  of  a  working  staff  to  get  the 
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job  done.  The  gentleman  la  aware  of  the 
running  battle  that  has  been  going  for- 
ward on  the  Special  Investigating  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Aid  Hlghwajrs.  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  It  took  us  6  months  when  the  com- 
mittee was  set  up  about  2^  years  ago  to 
get  a  single  staff  member,  and  that  was 
accomplished  only  after  lengthy  protest. 
And  then  we  ended  up  by  getting  1 
minority  counsel  and  then  a  little  while 
later  we  got  1  clerk,  and  that  is  where 
we    are    today — 1    minority    clerk    and 

1  counsel,  and  the  majority  has  about 
29  or  30  staff  members,  numerous  coun- 
sel, numercus  investigators,  a  budget  for 

2  years  of  nearly  $750,000,  to  carry  on 
these  investigations.  Now.  I  think  It  Ls 
impossible,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  It  has  been 
almost  impossible  for  the  minority  to 
carry  on  its  proper  functions  through 
this  special  investigating  committee  by 
being  denied  an  adequate  staff  with 
which  to  do  the  Job.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me?  He  is  on  that 
committee. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Yes.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  completely,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  gentleman  Join  me  in  making 
those  pertinent  observations  and  calling 
attention  to  the  very  sad  situation  that 
prevails  in  that  subcommittee  or  special 
committee  that  can  do  a  great  job:  a 
much  more  important  Job  and  effective 
Job.  even  though  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  do  have  a  very 
good  committee  staff  at  this  time.  But. 
we  are  not  exploring  all  the  areas  or 
doing  the  job  as  completely  as  many  of 
us  think  we  should. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  on  this  commit- 
tee, even  though  we  have  a  minority 
counsel,  that  minority  counsel  is  treated 
as  a  stepchild  almost  as  much  as  the 
minority  members. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield  further,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
see  the  flies,  he  is  not  permitted  to  look 
at  the  investigative  material,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  consult  with  the  majority 
staff  on  Investigations  underway  and 
get  any  Information  from  them.  Of 
course,  he  does  not  have  the  power  of 
subpena.  He  has  no  tools  with  which 
to  work.  When  It  comes  to  making  an 
investigation,  the  majority  refuses  to 
permit  him  to  attend  any  of  the  in- 
vestigative functions  or  participate  in 
them.  Therefore,  that  approach  renders 
him  almost  useless  from  the  standpoint 
of  participating  in  the  Investigation. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  is  the 
way  to  properly  run  the  railroad? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  It  certainly  Is  not 
Later  on  in  my  remarks  I  shall  call  at- 
tention to  that  again,  and  reveal  my 
experience  for  whatever  benefit  it  may 
be.  and  give  the  House  the  benefit  of  my 
thinking,  and  some  further  suggestions 
on  that. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  dlstingiilshed  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  that  the 


gentleman  from  Washington  is  very 
much  pleased  by  the  interest  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  shown  in  this 
problem.  It  so  happens  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  is  on  a  com- 
mittee where  there  is  rarely  any  parti- 
san difference.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  trying  to  evaluate  the  con- 
tinuing erosion  of  legislative  powers  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution 
to  the  executive  branch.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  wanted  to  evalu- 
ate the  various  proposals  that  come  over 
to  the  various  committees  and  have  them 
studied.  The  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  been  unable  to  find  any  clerical 
help  on  the  various  committees  sufficient 
to  give  the  gentleman  the  information 
that  he  needs  in  order  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  as  to  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  wants  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  to  say  that  he 
hopes  the  gentleman  will  persist,  and 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  will  help  him 
in  any  way  he  can. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen very,  very  much.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  has  brought 
up  a  very  important  ix>int  that  has  not 
been  thought  of  by  me  as  I  have  studied 
and  researched  into  this  very  Important 
area  and  I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN  Mr  Speakt  r 
will  the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  SCHWENGEI..  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jers<-v 

Mr  PRELINOHUYSEN  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  before  he  has  had 
an  opportunity,  really,  to  present  his  own 
evidence.  But  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  pointing  up 
a  problem  which  I  think  is  deserving  of 
con.sideration  by  all  Members. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  happen  to 
serve  on  two  committees.  I  know  the 
value  of  a  professional  staff  which  does 
not  have  any  partisan  flavor  at  all.  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  think  that  on  some 
of  the  other  standing  committees  of  the 
House  there  is  equally  good  staff  repre- 
sentation, and  there  is  no  particular  con- 
cern about  the  problem  which  we  are 
discussing  today.  That  is  whether  the 
minority  does  not  deserve  and  should  not 
be  able  to  claim  as  a  matter  of  right 
greater  staff  personnel  than  it  is  pres- 
ently allowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  feel  so 
strongly  atx>ut  this  is  because  I  also 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  As  has 
already  been  said,  with  respect  to  that 
committee,  the  staff  at  present  is  roughly 
twice  the  size  that  it  was  just  a  year  ago. 
I  checked  with  the  committee  yesterday 
and  found  that  they  have  10  on  their 
so-called  permanent  staff  and  30  on  their 
investigating  staff.  Unfortunately,  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  committee 
staff  has  not  resulted  in  any  additional 
strength  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee.  Quite  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  present  chair- 
man of  that  committee  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary 16,  1961,  advised  the  minority  that 


unless  long-distance  calls  were  approved 
in  writing  by  the  chief  clerk,  they  would 
be  charged  to  the  Individual  making 
the  calls.  He  also  advised  the  minority 
that  if  the  chief  clerk  was  not  notified, 
the  charges  would  then  be  doubled. 
The  very  next  day  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  PowrxLLl.  advised  that  a 
copy  of  all  telegrams  and  cablegrams 
must  be  filed  with  the  chief  clerk. 

Needless  to  say  I  do  not  know  if  such 
a  regulation  could  t>e  enforced,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  those  stigges- 
tions  were  followed.  However,  in  the 
months  that  followed  serious  trouble  did 
develop.  It  began,  I  think,  perhaps  be- 
cause certain  rooms  which  the  minority 
had  had  since  1949  were  considered  need- 
ed by  the  majority  and  a  request  was 
made  for  them:  plus  also  a  threat  tliat 
if  the  rooms  were  not  given  up  the  mi- 
nority staff  would  be  reduced.  The  mi- 
nority quite  naturally  refused  to  accede 
to  this  demand  but  because  of  that,  or 
shortly  thereafter,  on  October  16,  the 
chairman  advised  that  by  October  31  last 
year  the  minority  clerk  would  be  re- 
leastHJ.  This  action  was  vigorously  pro- 
tested but  one  of  our  two  experts  then 
on  the  payroll  on  the  Republican  side  was 
of  necessity,  not  by  the  desire  of  the  mi- 
nority, transferred  to  the  majority  pay- 
roll in  lieu  of  having  his  services  ter- 
minated I  might  add  that  he  left  the 
Hill  since  that  time. 

I  say  this  because  it  does  demonstrate 
that  we  face  a  very  real  problem  of  get- 
ting a  job  done.  We  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  preparmg  mmorlty  reports, 
unfortunately,  on  some  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee and  at  the  moment  we  only  have  2 
individuals  on  our  payroll  as  compared 
to  a  total  of  40.  and  it  has  been  up  as 
high  as  48.  I  believe,  within  the  last  2- 
year  period. 

If  we  could  look  at  that  staff  that  is 
presently  employed  by  our  committee  as 
a  professional  staff  with  no  partisan 
flavor  I  would  feel  less  disturbed  about 
the  situation  than  I  do.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  not  only  has  the  staff 
been  approximately  doubled  but,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  Is  only  one, 
or  perhaps  there  are  two  members  on 
the  majority  side  who  were  emplojred 
by  the  committee  as  recently  as  the  end 
of  1960.  It  is  that  situation,  that  kind 
of  turnover,  without  any  justlflcaUon  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  we  have  a  new  chair- 
man, which  worries  me.  And  it  la  for 
that  reason  that  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwknosl]  Is  doing  • 
fine  job  in  calling  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  recognise  that  in  some  of  these  areas 
there  may  be  reason  to  move  slowly,  not 
to  jump  to  conclusions  about  the  neces- 
sity for  a  40-percent  representation  by 
the  minority,  or  some  other  percentage. 
But  I  think,  generally  speaking,  the  gen- 
tleman's resolution  would  be  salutary.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  necessitate  the 
removal  of  good  people  who  are  working 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  in  such  commit- 
tees as  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  where  there  is  a  problem  I 
think  it  would  do  a  good  deal  to  rectify 
the  situation. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEXl  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
and  I  want  to  point  out  tet  somebody 
misimderstand  the  objective  of  this  reso- 
lution, that  the  40-peroent  representa- 
tion that  this  calls  for  only  happens 
when  the  majority  and  the  minority 
both  are  in  favor  of  that  propositian,  so 
this  would  not  necessarily  upset  any  ar- 
rangements and  understandings  in  com- 
mittees where  they  now  have  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  situation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  y'eld? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  should 
like  to  commend  him  for  the  Job  he  has 
done  on  this  Important  subject.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  become  a  cosponsor  of 
the  gentleman's  House  resolution  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  skillfully  drafted  and 
its  point  is  well  taken,  and  if  adopted  by 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  would 
Serve  an  extremely  important  purpose. 

I  am  sure  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  would 
be  on  the  floor  If  he  possibly  could,  be- 
cause he  is  deserving  of  high  praise  for 
his  original  leadership  In  this  whole  area 
of  pointing  out  the  importance  of  bring- 
ing about  conditions  under  which  minor- 
ity opposition  can  ftmction  as  a  true 
minority  opposition  should  function. 

I  think  that  one  has  to  add  to  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  PsELiNGHUYsnil  said  on  the  ex- 
tremely important  point  he  made  about 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  figures  he  gave  and  the  situation 
that  he  describes  are  to  me  shocking  I 
add  to  that  by  pointing  to  my  own  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  has  a  somewhat  comparable 
problem. 

Before  describing  It.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  the  majority  staff  of  that  commit- 
tee is  of  the  highest  possible  caliber. 
They  are  top  lawyers,  good  men,  non- 
partisan The  fact  of  the  matter  re- 
mains, however,  that  they  are  a  majority 
&taff  and  they  do  the  bidding  of  the 
majority  side. 

Subject  to  correction,  I  would  guess 
there  are  approximately  15  professionals 
on  the  majority  side,  and  at  the  moment 
there  is  only   1   on   the  minority  side. 
There  is  room  for  two.    As  I  understand 
the  complexities  of  the  accounting  In- 
volved, we  hare  only  one  at  the  present 
«me.    This  is  a  very  serious  situation, 
because,  although  you  cannot  equate  the 
two  situaUons.  there  is  something  akin 
between  the  legislative  and  the  Judicial 
process  In  that  truth  is  finally  achieved 
by  the  process  of  debate  and  opposition. 
Our  system  works  on  a  committee  sys- 
tem.    Whether  we  like  the  committee 
system  or  not  is  beside  the  point;  we  have 
one.  and  this  Is  how  we  operate.     The 
only  way  the  committee  system  can  op- 
erate property,  as  the  gentleman  from 
J^ew  Jersey  pointed  out  and  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa   [Mr. 
ScHwewGEL]  has  remarked.  Is  if  there  Is 
*y^  P'^ocess  of  professional  examination 
or  the  Issues  as  they  come  by.    You  do 
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not  get  that  in  our  system  In  the  absence 
of  proper  staff  work.  The  committee 
memben  are  too  busy,  they  have  too 
much  to  do.  The  problems  are  too  com- 
pter and  growing  more  complex  every 
day  and  every  week. 

I  ■ometimes  think  I  am  a  studoit  of 
the  parliamentary  system.    Just  a  couple 
<rf  weeks  ago  I  was  in  England  and  had 
the  thrill  once  again,  as  I  always  find 
it  thrilling,  to  go  through  the  House  of 
Cwnmons  and  the  House  of  Lords  and 
to  examine  their  structures.    They  have 
the  benches  oppose  each  other,  the  ma- 
j(Hlty  on  one  side  and  the  minority  on 
the   other.     The  ministers  of  Qovem- 
m-nt,  who  are  all  Members  of  the  Hoiise 
of    Commons,    sit    on    the    front    row. 
Across  from  them  are  their  shadows,  the 
full-time  opposition,  whose  job  is  to  op- 
pose, and  I  say  "oppose"  in  the  broad 
sense,  to  question  and  to  bring  forward 
alternaUves  when  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so.     We  do  not  have  the  parliamentary 
system.     The  only  thing  we  do  have  is 
the   committee  structure.     But   if   the 
committee  structure  is  to  (^>erate  in  the 
basic  interest  of  the  United  States  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  it  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  technique  of  arriving 
at  the  truth  can  be  perfected.     Right 
now  it  is  not  even  close  to  be Jig  perfect 
because  of   the  absence  of  the  proper 
minority  staff. 

I  might  add  also  that  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  in  the  most  impor- 
tant and  powerful  subcommittee  of  all. 
into  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
funnels  most  of  the  controversial  legis- 
lation, the  division  between  members  is 
2  to  1,  whereas  many  of  us  think  the 
division  ought  to  be  a  higher  ratio  for 
the  minority.  So  add  to  that  the  one 
minority  counsel,  the  only  one  we  have, 
with  the  majority  having  15 — we  do  not 
often  have  trouble  about  that,  because 
we  do  not  often  have  violent  disagree- 
ments on  the  committee — but  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  subject  that  comes 
before  the  committee  have  the  test  of  an 
opposition  at  least  examining  to  see 
whether  we  have  arrived  at  the  best 
solution  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
coimtry. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Is  i)erformlng  a  great  public  service  In 
what  he  is  doing,  and  our  friend  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cmns].  in  being  a  part 
of  It,  and  all  those  who  have  expressed 
on  the  floor  a  desire  to  improve  our  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  those  who  could  not  be 
here  this  evening  to  chip  in.    They  are 
performing  a  very  Important  service,  one 
that  becomes  more  Important  every  day 
that  goes  by  because  of  the  complexities 
of  the  legislative  pi-ocess  In  this  country 
today. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHWENOEL.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  remarks  and  his 
great  contribution  to  the  discussion  we 
are  having  on  this  subject  today. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  know,  because  in 
my  pleasant  association  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  on  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  that  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  is  a  good  historian,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is  aware  that  the  TKh  Congress 
passed  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
which  provided,  In  effect,  for  profes- 
sional staffs  on  the  various  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  he  is  also  aware  of  the  his- 
toric fact  that  the  Congress  that  suc- 
ceeded the  79th  Congress  was  the  80th 
Congress  and  that  most  of  the  staffing 
that  was  done  under  that  act  was  done 
in  the  80th  Congress,  and  that  in  a  great 
many  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
today  the  same  staffs  still  exist  The 
quesUon  that  the  gentleman's  point  of 
view  raises  in  my  mind  is  this:  Is  he 
in  effect,  saying  that  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  was  in  error  in  its  pro- 
vision for  a  nonpartisan  professional 
staff  and  is  he.  in  effect,  in  his  resolution 
retreating  to  the  earlier  method  of  hav- 
ing professional  or  nonprofessional  par- 
tisan staffs?  That  would  be  my 
question.  I  am  curious  as  to  whether 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of  that  history 
and  whether  his  purpose  is  to  move  back 
to  the  era  before  1946  when  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  was  passed 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  should  like  to 
say.  first  of  all.  it  is  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission,  and  I  can  say 
of  him  that  he  is  an  apt  student  and  is 
performing  a  fine  service  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

Now  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
I  have  studied  that  act  and  studied  the 
records  and  the  discussions  that  were 
entered  into  at  the  time  that  legislation 
was  passed.  I  think  it  was  good  legisla- 
tion, but  I  am  also  convinced  that  our 
experience  has  indicated  in  certain  in- 
stances people  have  gotten  political  and 
become  biased  and  unfair.  I  think  we 
have  developed  some  evidence  to  show 
it  is  unfair  and  inequitable  in  many  in- 
stances. 

I  Want  to  point  out.  too,  that  my  bill, 
if  passed,  will  not  upset  the  arrange- 
ments whereby  we  can  have  a  truly  bi- 
partisan setup,  and  I  have  explored  in 
those  areas  among  the  minority  and 
have  their  assiu-ance  that  they  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  provision  of  this 
bill,  if  it  were  passed. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.    I  do  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass the  gentleman.    I  am  one  of  the 
relatively  rare  Democrats  In  this  House 
who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  nominating 
a  Republican  for  a  position  on  a  com- 
mission and  the  Republican  is  now  in 
the  well,  of  course.    So  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  embarrassing  my  friend.    But, 
my  friend  is  a  very  fair  man  and  I  know 
he  would  not  suggest  that  this  is  the 
only  occasion  in  congressional  history 
that  this  situation  has  developed.    He 
would  be  perfectly  wllliog.  I  am  sure,  to 
admit  that  similar  complaints  were  made 
in  private  and  some  In  public  In,  I  think, 
the  80th  and  the  83d  Congresses. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  think  that  Is 
true.  I  agree,  and  the  mistakes  we  made 
are  mistakes  that  we,  on  the  minority 
side,  ought  to  admit.   I  admit  thefe  were 
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some  mistakes,  but  I  have  a  feelliig.  and 
after  sertous  thought  and  a  lot  of  re- 
search and  study,  that  this  legislation 
would  improve  the  situation  and  tan- 
prove  the  legislation  that  was  adopted 
in  the  79th  Congress. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man Is  very  gracious  in  yielding  so  freely 
of  his  time,  but  I  do  think  that  this 
subject  is  of  considerable  interest  to  a 
number  of  us.  This  mention  of  the  83d 
Congress  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact  that 
I  have  some  statistics  here  about  the 
size  of  the  staff  when  the  Republicans 
were  in  control  of  the  83d  Congress,  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
There  were  at  that  time  10  employees.  2 
of  whom  were  assigned  to  the  then  mi- 
nority, the  Democrats.  The  total 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  or  au- 
thorized for  committee  expenditures  was 
the  magnificent  vxm  ot  $50,000.  I  need 
not  add  over  the  2-year  period,  currently 
our  committee  has  had  appropriated  for 
lU  UM  t633,000.  I  might  say  what  dis- 
turb* me  is  not  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  professional  staffs.  Of  course,  we 
know  the  provisions  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion act  and  the  advisability  of  profes- 
sional staffs  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  had  contact  with  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  on  or  for  such  commit- 
tees as  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Where  you  get  into  a  controversial 
complex  area  such  as  is  recH-esented  by 
both  education  and  labor  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  you  need  not  only  to  have 
quality  personnel — and  I  am  not  argu- 
ing against  the  quality  of  the  people  who 
are  presently  employed  by  that  com- 
mittee— but  you  need  adequate  minority 
representation. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  let  me 
say  there  have  been  a  mjrrlad  of  bills 
which  would  provide  Federal  aid  to  some 
aspect  of  education.  A  great  many  of 
those  bills  have  been  highly  controver- 
sial. Those  that  have  gotten  beyond 
the  subcommittee  or  at  least  by  the  full 
committee  presimaably  wlU  have  com- 
mittee reports  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  membership.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  think  it  is  essential  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  are  busy 
with  other  responsibilities  have  some 
good  assistants,  practical  people  who 
have  had  considerable  background  in  the 
field  of  education  and  in  the  field  of 
labor.  I  regret  very  much  the  necessity 
of  our  losing  a  very  valuable  man  who 
had  acquired  knowledge  and  who  had 
knowledge  before  he  came  to  the  House 
in  the  field  of  education,  because  of  the 
arbitrary,  in  my  opinion,  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  to  increase  still 
further  its  hold  over  the  minority. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay],  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  legislative  process  is  not 
going  to  function  adequately  unless  a 
good  basic  groundwork  is  done  in  the 
committee,  and  when  you  have  a  con- 
troversial field  the  staff  is  bound  to  com- 
ply with  the  pressures  or  the  suggestions 


of  the  majority,  and  they  will  almost 
inevitably  do  Just  that.  "Hie  tendency 
is  to  ignore  or  overlook  the  needs  of  the 
minority,  and  it  is  Just  that  that  we  are 
attempting  to  point  out,  not  attempting 
to  set  back  the  clock  nor  the  provisions 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  or  any  such 
thing. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  PrklinchuysikI  .  What 
must  be  added  in  further  answer  to  what 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri asked  and  which  was  answered  in 
part  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
is  this:  Face  the  facts.  The  fact  is  that 
in  many  cases  the  special  staff  has  be- 
come the  private  property  of  the  chair- 
man or  the  ranking  minority  member. 
This  is  what  has  happened,  and  one  use- 
ful purpose  of  the  gentleman's  reference 
is  that  it  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
a  minority  staff — and  I  would  suppose 
the  same  would  be  true  of  the  majority 
staff — is  the  property  of  the  whole  mi- 
nority and  is  to  be  of  professional  men 
working  on  the  affairs  of  the  committee 
as  a  whole.  It  does  not  have  to  answer 
solely  and  only  to  a  single  person.  That 
is  the  fact  we  have  to  face  up  to. 

Mr  SCHWENOEL.  Yes.  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  making  his  very  per- 
tinent observations  in  answer  to  the 
question  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
raised  a  moment  ago 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENOEL.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr  BROMWELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  this  resolution  and  on  the  re- 
marks which  he  has  just  made  in  support 
of  it,  and  venture  a  brief  observation. 
This  resolution  makes  good  common- 
sense.  This  is.  perhaps,  in  the  long  run. 
its  strongest  recommendation.  I  would 
not  pose  as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  polit- 
ical science.  I  do  believe,  with  every 
fiber  of  my  being,  that  the  genius  of 
free  institutions  rests  in  diffusion  of 
power  It  seems  obvious  that  the  attri- 
tion of  the  staffs  of  our  committee  for 
the  minority  membership  is  but  a  portion 
of  a  great  wave  which  has  concentrated 
power  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands  in  this 
country  over  the  course  of  recent  years, 
and  as  such  it  is  to  be  regretted  and  de- 
plored and  opposed  by  such  resolutions 
as  this. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  and 
they  saw  to  the  diffusion  of  power  by 
counterpoising  it  as  in  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  which  characterizes 
the  Government  under  the  Constitution : 
in  the  adversary  system  of  litigation;  in 
the  two-party  system  of  Oovernment 
which  arose  as  a  completely  free  insti- 
tution. If  power  is  to  l)e  counterpoised 
it  must  have  the  Instnmients  of  action. 

More  specifically,  I  think,  Mr  Speaker, 
is  this  observation  to  the  point.  As  one 
of  the  newer  Members  of  this  body 
I  have   been   struck — and   I  can   speak 


freely — I  have  been  struck  by  the  dif- 
ference in  committee  work  which  is 
manifested  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
Some  of  the  great  committees  In  the 
House  come  in  with  finished  committee 
work:  fine,  carefully  planned  legislation, 
ofttimes  in  a  very  technical  area,  but  leg- 
islation which  has  obviously  been  care- 
fully prepared  and  thoroughly  digested. 
Whether  the  credit  goes  to  the  staffs, 
the  membership,  or  the  chairman,  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  I  suppose  in  each  case  It  is 
all  three.  But  there  are  also  commit- 
tees of  this  House  which  bring  in  com- 
mittee work — that  is  to  say,  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  this  House — which  rep- 
resents quite  the  opposite  and  which  usu- 
ally comes  a  cropper  in  the  well:  legis- 
lation which  is  often  criticized:  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  recall  times  when  legis- 
lation has  been  virtually  written  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  Never  doM  a  de- 
bate take  place  but  what  ideas  come  for- 
ward which  are  worth  listening  to  on 
both  sides  of  every  issue.  Oftentimes 
ideas  are  presented  apparently  for  the 
flrst  time  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
which  recommend  themselvet  to 
thoughtful  and  reasonable  people  as 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  premiees. 
But  the  votes  are  taken  and  the  gavel 
falls,  the  legislative  process  rolls  and  it 
is  too  late  to  look  into  them.  This  Is 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  minority,  to 
look  at  the  other  side  and  to  find  desir- 
able amendments  and  work  them  up. 

I  daresay  it  goes  without  sajrlng  that 
this  cannot  be  done  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  nor  can  it  be  done  effectively  by 
the  minority  committee  members  work- 
ing on  their  own. 

We  have  heard  many,  many  state- 
ments made  from  this  rostrum  in  the 
past  month  as  to  the  extreme  circiim- 
stances  in  which  ou#  great  Nation  finds 
itself  these  days.  This  is  no  time  to  be 
cavalier  about  minority  representation; 
this  is  no  time  to  applaud  any  Jungle  sit- 
uation, no  matter  how  it  arises,  which 
says.  "I  will  gut  you  and  you  can  gut  me 
if  you  get  the  chance."  The  questions 
are  too  delicate,  the  welfare  of  too  many 
people  is  at  stake,  to  be  anything  but 
extremely  cautious  and  extremely  con- 
scientious in  the  preparation  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  again  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  this  resolution  and  to  wish  him 
well. 

Mr  SCHWENOEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  fine  contribution  and  for 
his  kind  and  gracious  comment. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  with  my  colleague  (Mr.  Schwkh- 
GEL I  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  need 
to  remedy  the  present  inadequate  meth- 
od of  stafnng  House  committees.  I  com- 
mend him  upon  the  introduction  of  his 
resolution.  House  Resolution  570.  which 
would  correct  the  present  discrimination 
against  the,|nlnority  and  hope  to  intro- 
duce a  companion  bill. 

We  cannot  maintain  good  government, 
proper  representation  of  the  people  we 
represent  when  the  minority  party  in 
Congress,  whichever  One  it  may  be,  is 
handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate  and 
sufficient  professional  help  cm  the  com- 
mittees. This  matter  should  be  of  vital 
concern  to  both  parties  because  the  pres- 
ent  imbalance   wherein   the  'committee 


staffs  are  heavily  weighted  In  favor  of 
the  majority  party,  could  set  a  precedent 
that  would  be  equally  disadvantageous 
to  the  other  party  when  the  pohtical  cli- 
mate changes  as  it  is  certain  to  do.  This 
is  a  matter  beyond  party  politics,  how- 
ever, because  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  committee 
system  without  which  Congress  itself 
would  become  ineffective. 

There  is  a  proper  balance  that  can  be 
achieved  on  the  committee  staffs  and  it 
is  toward  this  end  that  I  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

There  are  many  oc<;asions  and  issues 
that  are  noncontroveisial,  nonpolitical, 
or  bipartisan.  It  is  possible  that  there 
will  not  always  be  the  need  for  a  per- 
centage Democrat -Republican  staff  af- 
filiation. There  should  be,  however,  a 
recognition  that  there  lire  many  political 
situations  where  in  fairness  there  must 
be  staff  available  for  either  party.  Oth- 
erwise two-party  government  will  suffer 
and  merge  into  one  party. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
LiBONATi ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
Bow]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Sp<-aker,  I  welcome 
the  interest  shown  in  my  proposal  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged  by  those  25  or 
more  colleagues  who  have  now  intro- 
duced the  legislation. 

This  is  convincing  evidence  of  their 
sincere  interest  in  the  health  problems 
of  the  aged,  and  of  th(!lr  desire  to  work 
out  a  solution  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
everyone  over  age  65.  utilizing  the  facil- 
ities of  the  voluntary  health  insurance 
organizations  of  the  United  States  and 
of  an  existing  Federal  agency,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  each  individual. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  pointed  out  several  weeks  ago 
in  a  speech  in  the  Record,  there  are  sev- 
eral hundred  health  insurance  policies 
now  available  to  people  of  age  65  and 
older,  and  53  percent  of  all  Americans 
in  this  age  group  have  some  form  of 
health  insurance  protection. 

I  believe  it  Is  in  the  jooiblic  interest  to 
extend  this  protection  to  every  elderly 
citizen  who  wishes  it,  and  that  it  is 
proper  for  the  Federal  Oovenmient  to 
assist  and  encourage  tliem. 

If  my  proposal  is  enacted,  every  elder- 
ly person,  regardless  of  Income  or  his 
prior  medical  history,  can  avail  him- 
self of  one  of  the  comprehensive  medical 
care  insurance  programs  outlined  in  the 
bill. 

Benefits  superior  to  those  offered  in 
any  other  legislation  will  be  provided  by 
H.R.  10981  through  a  system  of  medical 
care  insurance  certificates  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  tax  credits. 

Regardless  of  his  income,  any  Ameri- 
can 65  or  over  can  be  assured  payment 
of  his  hospitalization,  surgeons  fees,  con- 
valescent home  treatment,  nursing  serv- 
ices, and  other  benefits. 

Unlike  other  proposals,  the  Bow  plan 
IS  completely  voluntary.  It  does  not  re- 
quire action  by  State  legislatures.  It 
contains  no  "means  test."    It  Is  based 


upon  a  completely  confldenUal  relation- 
ship between  each  individual  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  health  iiisur- 
ance  carrier  of  his  choice,  his  doctor  and 
his  hospital.  It  does  not  discriminate. 
It  is  a  true  free  enterprise  plan  to  help 
Americans  take  care  of  themselves. 

HKKK   IS   HOW   IT  WORKS 

I  propose  that  every  American  65  or 
over  file  a  Federal  income  tax  return 
whether  or  not  he  owes  any  tax.  A 
simple,  easy-to-file  return  is  proposed. 

If  an  individual  or  a  married  couple 
owes  no  tax,  the  Treasury  Department 
will  give  a  medical  care  insurance  cer- 
tificate. The  certificate  may  be  used  to 
obtain  the  kind  of  medical  care  insur- 
aiU5e  the  citizen  desires.  The  Insurance 
carrier.  In  turn,  will  receive  payment  of 
the  premium  cost,  up  to  $125  for  an  to- 
dividual,  or  $250  for  a  couple,  by  pre- 
senting the  certificate  to  the  Treasury, 

The  two  basic  poUcles  outlined  in  the 
bill  will  be  available  for  this  amotmt, 
regardless  of  any  previous  illness,  on  a 
guaranteed  renewable  basis. 

If  your  Federal  income  Ux  is  less  than 
•125—1250  for  a  couple— the  tax  wiU  be 
forgiven  and  a  medical  care  insurance 
certificate  will  be  Issued  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  amount  saved 
on  taxes  and  $125 — $250  for  a  couple- 
so  that  the  citizen  may  obtain  health 
Insurance.  For  example,  I  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment $50  Income  tax.  My  tax  is  for- 
given and  I  receive  a  medical  care  in- 
surance certificate  worth  $75,  so  that  I 
may  take  my  $50  and  the  certificate  and 
obtain  at  least  the  basic  medical  care 
protection  provided  in  my  bill. 

These  provisions  guarantee  that  every 
individual  can  have  good  medical  atten- 
tion with  Oovenmient  assistance — and 
he  can  have  the  medical  attention  of  his 
own  choice  with  benefits,  including 
doctor's  fees,  far  superior  to  any  pro- 
vided in  any  other  bill. 

INCENTIVKS    OrrERED 

The  Bow  plan  encourages  those  who 
can  afford  to  do  so  to  provide  their  own 
insurance  protection,  or  to  provide  it  for 
their  elderly  relatives,  offering  a  $125 
tax  credit,  to  be  subtracted  from  the  in- 
come tax  «ui  individual  owes,  to  all  who 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
For  example,  I  owe  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment $275  in  income  tax.  My  wife  and 
I — ^both  65 — ^have  health  insurance. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  our  tax 
credit,  and  we  pay  the  Ooverimaent  only 
$25  income  tax. 

There  is  a  growing  trend  in  the  United 
States  toward  the  purchase  of  health 
insurance  for  retired  employees  by  their 
former  employers.  The  Bow  plan  en- 
courages this  practice  by  offering  the 
same  $125  credit  to  the  employer  who 
provides  health  insurance  for  his  retired 
employees. 

CHOICK    or    BASIC    INSUmANCX 

Tlie  Bow  bill  outlines  two  basic  med- 
ical care  plans  for  the  elderly. 

One  provides  complete  payment  for 
hospitalization,  surgeon's  fees,  conva- 
lescent home  care,  and  nursing  service 
within  limits  based  upon  the  average 
needs  of  elderly  people.  This  plan  lt>e- 
gins  payments  with  the  first  dollar  of 


medical  care  cost,  and  is  particularly 
helpful  to  those  of  very  low  Income. 

The  other  provides  somewhat  more 
extensive  benefits  with  the  patient  shar- 
ing part  of  the  expense  after  having 
paid  a  deductible. 

Both  policies  are  available  on  a  guar- 
anteed renewable  basis  to  any  person  65 
or  over  without  regard  to  any  previous 
illness. 

They  are  carefully  prepared  so  that 
they  can  be  offered  by  any  insurance 
company,  nonprofit  insurance  carrier, 
or  group  practice  organization  within 
the  doUar  limits  set  by  the  bill,  though 
allowing  little  if  any  profit  to  the  carrier. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the  bill 
supplants  or  is  in  confiict  with  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  It  is  not.  To  the  extent  that 
the  insurance  coverage  provided  to 
elderly  people  will  pay  for  their  hospi- 
talization, surgical  care  and  certain  re- 
lated expenses,  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  will  be  relieved  of  much 
of  the  expense  they  might  incur  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  But  there  will  be 
occasions  when  not  aU  of  an  individual's 
medical  expenses  can  be  covered  by  in- 
surance, and  the  Kerr-MUls  Act.  where 
it  has  been  implemented,  can  continue 
to  be  helpful  and  will,  in  fact  comple- 
ment my  plan. 

AOVAlTTAaBS   OP  THX   BOW   WtJM 

The  Bow  bill  has  many  advantages 
over  the  Kermedy  administration  pro- 
posal as  introduced  by  Representative 
King  and  Senator  Andbrson. 

The  Bow  bill— H.R.  10981— would  pro- 
vide health  care  benefits  to  all  persons 
65  years  of  age  or  older  whereas  the 
King-Anderson  bill  would  be  available 
only  to  aged  beneficiaries  of  the  OASI 
program.  The  Bow  bill  would  provide 
basic  benefits  under  Insurance  policies 
which  meet  certain  approved  standards, 
for  surgical  benefits  ranging  at  least  up 
to  $300  whereas  the  King-Anderson  bill 
would  not  cover  the  cost  of  any  surgery. 
While  the  King-Anderson  bill  requires 
an  aged  person  to  pay  the  flrst  $90  of 
his  hospital  expenses,  the  Bow  bill  spec- 
ifies first  dollar  coverage.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Bow  bill  provides  at  least  these  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  the  King-Ander- 
s<m  bill  in  the  basic  health  care  area, 
and  since  most  of  the  other  basic  benefit 
provisions  of  the  two  bills  are  essentially 
the  same,  the  Bow  bill  should  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  senior  citizen  and  the 
average  taxpayer. 

The  Kermedy-King-Anderson  bill  re- 
quires increases  in  the  already  burden- 
some social  security  tax  on  gross  in- 
come. The  Bow  bill  is  financed  within 
the  general  Federal  budget,  with  the 
amount  required  offset  in  large  part  by 
the  medical  care  deductions,  nearly  $1 
billion  yearly,  now  l>eing  taken  by  tax- 
payers over  65. 

SUKMABT 

Several  million  elderly  Americans  need 
assistance  to  meet  the  cost  of  illness  in 
old  age.  Others  will  welcome  encour- 
agement In  obtaining  Isetter  medical  care 
insurance.  My  bill,  unlike  any  other 
proposal,  will  take  care  of  everyone,  the 
only  basic  requirement  being  that  each 
person  file  an  income  tax  return. 
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My  jdana  offer  adequate  and  compre- 
hensfw  protection. 

My  bin  Is  the  best  solution  to  date  of 
the  problem  of  health  care  for  the  aced. 

Mr.  MAIIliIARD.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  wlB 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  ths  ventlcman 
from  Oattfomla. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  of  which  the  gentleman  Is  the  orig- 
inal aathor  eame  to  my  attention  only 
a  relattfclr  few  days  afo  and,  from  ths 
study  I  hsdw  bssn  able  to  firs  it  In  tboss 
few  days.  M  looks  to  me  llks  a  good  ap- 
pffoaeii  to  ths  problems  that  have  oon- 
cemsd  ms  for  a  great  many  years,  In- 
cluding ths  sontrovsrsr  In  this  body  over 
the  so-eaDed  Anmnd  bill  soms  years  ago. 
Rsci,igiilmlpg  the  need,  as  so  many  of  us 
hanre  for  so  many  years,  I  want  to  join  In 
liaising  ths  gsntlsman  from  Ohio  In 
coming  op  with  something  that  looks  to 
me  M  If  It  woold  psoslde  greater  serv- 
1cm  to  those  who  nssd  this  protection 
wtthottt  the  dlaadrantagm  that  might 
aeerue  If  ws  should  go  to  another  large 
Federal  bwreaucracy  to  operate  this  type 
of  program. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Callfomla  for  his  oontrlbutlon. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARJBHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlonan  for  his  fore- 
sight and  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
nuurksw  He  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  this  country.  I  know  he  has  worked 
and  studied  long  hours  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Much  work  has  gone  into  devel- 
oping tho  mechanics  of  this  bill  and  you 
are  U>  be  heartily  congratulated  on  au- 
thoring this  Isglslatlnn.  It  will  prevent 
this  country  from  falling  Into  the  devas- 
tating dutches  of  HOriallaort  medicine 
and  I  know  thai  you.  as  I  am.  are  in- 
terested in  preserving  that  almost 
sacred  patient-physidan  relationship 
aiul  the  high  caliber  of  medical  caxe  and 
practice  we  now  enjoy  in  this  country. 

I  feel  that  by  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion once  again  we  have  demonstrated 
th*t  we  are  Interested  in  the  welfare  of 
this  country  and  its  senior  dtlaens,  that 
we  are  Interested  in  the  rights  of  In- 
dlvidaal  dtisens  and  the  free-enterprise 
system  without  the  Intervention  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  Is  a  constructive,  progressive 
piece  of  legislation  that  takes  great 
strkka  toward  helping  the  individual 
solve  his  problems  through  his  own  ini- 
tiative. I  again  commend  the  gentleman 
and  say  that  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  gentleman  in  this  legislation. 

I  have  sarefuUy  analysed  the  Bow  bill 
and  am  so  firmly  convinced  that  it  Is  the 
answer,  the  proper  answer  and  the  truly 
American  way  of  meeting  this  problem 
that  I  have  Introduced  a  companion  bill. 
HJl.  11039. 

This  legislation  provides  a  purely  vol- 
untary method  of  meeting  the  medical 
problems  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  Introducing  this  legislation.  I 
thbik  that  he,  after  a  lot  of  study  and 
research,  has  found  a  practical  solution 
to  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with. 

I  want  to  ten  him  also  that  I  have  read 
with  Interest  the  material  he  has  sent 
to  me  and  read  the  bill  several  times. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  seiuling  copies 
of  ths  bill  to  interested  people  in  my 
dlsfaict.  people  in  the  labor  movement 
and  retired  people  who  have  some  mis- 
givings about  several  proposltloQs  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  have  rsason  to  be- 
lieve if  ws  are  to  get  some  real  support 
for  this  legislation — at  least  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  will  happen — I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  further  discussion  of  this.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  discuss  It  on  the  floor  when  and  If  It 
is  reported  out  of  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [  Mr.  Nklssv  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcobd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  2  weeks,  we  have  been  over- 
whelmed in  my  office  with  responses  to 
my  opinion  poll,  which  was  distributed 
throughout  the  Second  District  of  Mm- 
neaoia.  and  was  also  reproduced  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  district. 
In  addition  to  wide^read  mailings  to 
people  reganlless  ol  political  affiliation, 
I  urged  the  voters  In  my  regular  radio 
broadcasts  to  write  In  for  copies  of  the 
questionnaire  if  for  some  reason  they 
did  not  receive  one. 

The  task  of  tabulating  these  returns 
Ls  still  going  on,  and  will  for  a  time. 
However.  In  view  of  the  discussions  now 
groing  on  about  medical  care  for  the  eld- 
erly. I  have  had  a  special  check  made  on 
the  responses  to  two  questions,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  results  are  revealing 
of  strong  sentiment  on  the  pert  of  the 
voters  In  my  district. 

Here  is  the  way  the  vote  went: 

First.  Do  you  favor  a  medical  care 
plan  for  the  elderly  under  social  security? 

The  vote  was  14  percent  In  favor  and 
8fl  percent  opposed. 

Second.  Or  do  you  favor  continuing 
development  of  private  plans  along  with 
the  present  Pederal-State  system? 

The  vote  was  84  percent  In  favor  and 
16  percent  opposed. 

I  should  add  that  many  responses  In- 
cluded additional  comments,  the  burden 
of  which  was:  We  do  not  want  a  com- 
pulsory, nationwide  system  which  will 
pay  hospital  bills  for  people  whether 
they  need  help  or  not:  any  plan  to  be 
of  any  help  should  provide  some  sort 
of  assistance  with  doctor  bills  as  well 
as  hospital  bills,  but  we  do  not  want  a 
Oovemment  agency  telling  us  how  to 
do  it;  and  we  realize  that  with  many 
people  there  is  real  need  of  help,  and 
there  must  be  some  way  to  provide  it. 

As  a  result  of  such  responses  as  these, 
and  as  a  result  of  giving  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  attention  to  the  problem 
which  we  know  exists,  I,  along  with  many 


of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  am  intro- 
dudng  a  bill  which  in  my  opinion  Is  the 
best  answer  yet  advanced  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  know  that  It  will  not  meet  with 
favor  from  bureaucrats  because  It  does 
not  create  Oovemment  jobs,  nor  wt  up 
fancy  Oovemment  machinery.  Its 
strength  is  in  slmplldty.  Its  workability. 
its  direct  approach  to  the  problem  whfls 
maintaining  our  excellent  private  insur- 
ance lyitem  and  permitting  our  people 
to  deal  with  their  own  problems. 

Essential  provisions  of  the  bill  are:  a 
tax  credit  up  to  $125  for  the  cost  of 
premiums  paid  on  an  approved  msdlcal 
care  plan — a  credit  which  may  be  taksn 
by  the  elderly  person  who  buys  the  policy 
for  himself  or  his  wife,  or  by  a  rdatlvs 
who  btiys  the  insurance  for  ths  sldsrly 
person.  In  other  words,  the  tax  due 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
premiums  paid  for  medical  care  insur- 
ance for  the  elderly,  up  to  $126.  And,  in 
the  situation  where  the  person  Involved 
does  not  have  a  tax  Ilablhty  up  to  $125. 
a  medical  care  Insurance  certificate  wUl 
be  Issued  which  may  be  used  to  pay 
premiums  on  such  a  policy. 

This  wis  give  the  people  complete 
freedom  of  choice  In  selecting  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Insurance  coverage,  and 
win  at  the  same  time  leave  It  to  the 
individual  to  arrange  for  such  protection. 
The  proposed  credit  will  provide  suitable 
coverage  under  any  one  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent private  plans  now  in  effect,  or 
others  being  developed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  tMr.  HnsTAiTDl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  ^}eaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  dealing  with  a 
problem  of  paramount  concern  to  all 
Americans.  Under  provisions  of  ths  bill, 
comprehensive  medical  care  will  be  pro- 
vided for  every  elderly  American  65  or 
over. 

I  understand  several  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  are  Introducing  similar  bills 
today.  I  am  most  gratified  with  these 
efforts  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  ttUs 
Congress  takes  action  In  a  sound  man- 
ner with  the  problems  of  our  elderly's 
medical  cares. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  pro- 
vides for  voluntary  participation.  Mo 
action  is  required  by  State  legislatures; 
no  means  test  Is  necessary;  there  Is  no 
discrimination.  It  Is  a  true  free  enter- 
prise plan  which  allows  Americans  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  adokinistra- 
tion's  medical  care  plan,  tied  to  sodal 
security,  is  not  best  for  America. 

Under  today's  bill,  benefits  wiU  be 
provided  through  a  system  of  medical 
care  Insurance  certificates,  issued  by  ths 
Treasury  Department,  and  tax  credits. 
For  example.  If  a  person's  Federal  in- 
come tax  is  less  than  $125 — $250  per 
couple — the  tax  will  be  forgiven  and  a 
medical  care  Insurance  oertJileate  will 
be  issued  to  make  up  the  dlfferenoe  be- 
tween the  amount  saved  on  taxes  and 
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$125 — $250  for  a  couple — so  that  the 
citizen  may  obtain  health  Insurance. 
The  certificate  may  be  used  to  obtain 
the  kind  of  medical  care  Insurance  the 
citizen  desires.  The  Insurance  carrier, 
upon  presentation  of  the  certificate  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  will  then  re- 
ceive payment  of  the  premium  cost — 
up  to  $125  per  person. 

It  guarantees  that  every  individual 
over  65  can  have  fine  medical  attention, 
including  his  choice  of  benefits  such  as 
doctor's  fees. 

The  plan  encourages  those  who  can 
afford  It  to  pay  for  their  own  insurance. 
A  person  could  provide  It  for  his  elderly 
relative,  offering  a  $125  tax  credit  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  Income  tax  an  in- 
dividual owes.  A  similar  tax  credit 
would  be  allowed  an  employer  who  pro- 
vides health  Insurance  for  his  retired 
employees. 

Two  fundamental  medical  care  plans 
are  outlined  in  the  bill. 

First.  Providing  full  piiyment  for  hos- 
pitalization, surgeon's  teiis,  convalescent 
home  care  and  nursing  service  within 
limits  based  upon  the  average  needs  of 
the  aged. 

Second.  Providing  more  extensive 
benefits  with  the  patlert  sharing  part 
of  the  expense. 

The  bill,  contrary  to  the  administra- 
tion proposal,  contains  no  pathways  to 
socialized  medicine  or  federally  con- 
trolled medical  care.  Th(!  establishment 
of  a  huge,  new  Federal  agency  is  not 
required.  It  depends  solely  on  existing 
health  insurance  programs  and  an  exist- 
ing Federal  agency. 

We  hope  serious  considtTatlon  is  given 
to  this  proposal. 
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THE  ONWARD  MARCH  OF  PROGRESS- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  the  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
i-s  a  call  for  action.  The  poet  wrote  of 
soldiers,  but  he  might  have  been  thinking 
of  Americans: 

In  the  great  hour  of  destiny  tliey  stand 
Each    with    his    feuds,    and    Jealousies,    and 

sorrows. 
Soldiers  are  sworn  to  actlon.i  i 

And  effective  action  requires  unity  and 
harmony,  as  well  from  the  nation  as  from 
soldiers. 

Prom  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic, 
It  has  been  the  destiny  of  America  to 
defend  the  general  good  of  all  peoples 
everywhere  against  the  onslaughts  of 
privilege  and  discrimination.  The  battle 
breaks  out  anew  on  a  different  front  In 
succeeding  ages.  Advantage  and  favor, 
repulsed  in  one  sector,  find  new  ap- 
proaches to  selfish  gain.  If  we  hesitate 
but  a  moment,  the  common  Interests  of 
common  men  sicken  and  are  burled 
under  the  avalanche  of  renascent  reac- 
tion. 

The  enemy  of  progress  takes  a  dif- 
ferent form  in  each  new  assault.  One 
day  he  may  assiune  the  form  of  control 
of  conscience  and  rehglon;  the  next  he 
may  attempt  to  exclude  all  from  the  con- 
trol of  government  except  the  privileged ; 


again,  he  may  take  the  guise  of  over- 
whelming and  selfish  economic  power 
But  in  all  ages  the  battle  Is  the  same* 
It  is  the  struggle  of  the  good  Ufe  for  all 
against  private  avarice. 

Progress  in  a  great  state  Involves  the 
formulation  of  broad  and  comprehensive 
policies  to  combat  general  evils.  Within 
the  framework  of  these  grand  policies 
exists  the  possibility  of  many  little  poli- 
cies to  combat  little  evils.  Such  evils 
are  little  only  in  the  sense  that  they  af- 
fect only  relatively  small  groups.  We 
are  inclined  to  give  them  precedence  in 
our  thinking  because  they  seem  to  be  the 
ones  which  impinge  on  our  most  vital 
problems.  For  them  we  are  willing  and 
eager  to  fight.  And  therein  lies  our 
danger.  A  battle  is  fought  for  major  ob- 
jectives. It  UtUe  matters  that  we  win 
a  skirmish  here  and  there  If  the  great 
war  goes  against  us.  Win  the  whole  war 
and  you  will  find  that  the  smaller  mat- 
ters adjust  themselves  to  a  changed  en- 
vironment. 

Seek  ye  tint  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousneM,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you. 

In  this  age,  knowledge  and  science  and 
empathy  have  advanced  hand  In  hand 
far  into  what  was  once  unknown  and  in- 
scrutable. We  have  the  necessary 
understanding  and  the  necessary  tech- 
nology to  reduce  human  misery  in  much 
of  the  world,  particularly  In  the  United 
States.  It  remains  only  to  put  tech- 
nology and  knowledge  into  operation 
against  specific  Instances  of  inequity  and 
maladjustment. 

A    great    struggle    requires    a    great 
leader.     We  have  one.     We  chose  him 
against    what    seemed    insurmountable 
odds  In  1960.    He  is  today  a  world  figvu-e, 
intelligent,   energetic,    courageous,    and 
untlnged  with  greed  for  either  power  or 
wealth.    Already,  world  opinion  is  hang- 
ing on  his  word  and  watching  his  every 
motion.     He  has  brought  into  associa- 
tion with  himself  a  group  of  men  dedi- 
cated to  the  common  good,  men  widely 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  in  every  field 
of  human  thought  and  endeavor.    To- 
gether, they  have  mapped  out  a  plan  for 
economic  and  social  advancement  which 
is  hailed  in  all  corners  of  the  earth  as 
the  New  Frontier.    It  is  indeed  a  New 
Frontier  of  advancement  into  a  kindlier 
and  more  just  and  richer  life.    It  applies 
all  oiu"  toil -won  knowledge  and  exF>erl- 
ence  to  the  solution  of  problems  hither- 
to deemed  Insoluble — which  were  in  fact 
insoluble  because  we  lacked  the  resources 
to  apply  a  practical  solution.    And  still 
some  of  us  dawdle  In  plcasoinlsh  bicker- 
ing over  details  of  the  program,  while  a 
hopeful  and  possibly  a  startled  world  Is 
recognizing  him  as  the  looked-for  pre- 
server of  posterity  and  the  best  hope  of 
modem  civilization. 

The  resurgent  forces  of  inherent 
hiunan  greed  seem  to  feel  that  the  com- 
ing battle  is  the  most  crucial  In  all  his- 
tory. They  must  win  this  time,  or  else 
relinquish  wide  sections  of  the  field  to 
justice  and  compassion  and  succor  for 
all  men.  There  Is  Inevitable  a  struggle 
unprecedented  for  ferocity  and  ruthless- 
ness.  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
opponents  are  assembling  and  grouping 


every  resource  of  money  and  weapon  and 
guile. 

I  say  to  you,  let  us  get  enthusiastically 
and  energetically  behind  our  chosen 
leader.  A  solution  of  the  major  prob- 
lems which  beset  our  times,  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  subversion  of  democ- 
racy, both  internal  and  external;  the 
problems  arising  from  corruption  in  pro- 
ductive and  in  public  life;  the  problems 
arising  from  our  admitted  efficiency  in 
producing  while  we  still  remain  naive 
In  distributing;  the  problems  arising 
from  pockets  of  want  and  misery  in  our 
domMtic  economy,  exaggerated  by  the 
similar  problems,  mountainous  In  size, 
which  ciu'se  entire  foreign  societies. 
These  are  the  solutions  which  demand 
priority  in  our  political  and  social  plan- 
ning. Once  these  problems  have  been 
licked,  we  may  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  an  adjustment  of  the  more 
local  problems  which  exist  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  major  prob- 
lems. This  Is  no  time  for  quibbling  or 
delay.  Let  us  aline  ourselves  with  forces 
that  are  moving  ahead. 

All  our  strength  Is  in  our  tmion.    All 
our  danger  is  In  discord. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
OOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  FouirrAnt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    FOUNTAIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Advisory   Commission   on   Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  on  which  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KxoGH]  and  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent this  House,  is  engaged  in  Improving 
the   relationships    among   the   Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.    It  is  with 
pleasiu-e  that  I  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion  to   an   appraisal   of  the   Advisory 
Commission's   accomplishments    during 
Its  first  2  years  of  existence.     Let  me 
note,  however,  that  it  gives  the  Commis- 
sion somewhat  more  credit  than  it  de- 
serves  with   regard   to    two   particular 
points.    Specifically,  the  idea  that  mu- 
nicipalities  Invest   their   idle  funds  to 
earn  Interest  Income  did  not  originate 
with  the  Commission.    Some  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  doing  so  for  years. 
The  Commission  takes  credit  only  for 
studying  the  problem,  for  identifying  the 
States  in  which  local  imits  lack  the  au- 
thority to  do  so,  and  for  drafting  a  sim- 
ple statute  which  would  meet  the  need. 
Secondly,  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  make  its 
personnel  training  facilities  available,  on 
a  reimbursement  basis,  to  the  tax  en- 
forcement staffs  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  not  yet  an  accomplished 
fact.    I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  receive 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress In  the  near  future. 

Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  body  of  the  Recokd  a  report  on 
the  work  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
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Tn^  B«f^injmt^i  RdatkKW  vhlcta  ap- 
peared In  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer,  Moo- 
day.  AprQ  a.  IMa. 

TiM  article  foOows: 

WAamJwrow   VlmwFuim 
(By  John  Oerrlty) 

WAMumroM. — Sliould  Pzvsktont  Kennedy, 
an  eccradlted  pnctmonw  of  tlu  art,  ever 
want  for  a  continuing  caae  hlstofy  of  praf- 
irmt*T*n  In  gorenuaent,  he  need  only  take  a 
3-mlnate  walk  from  hie  White  Houm 

Leea  than  a  city  block  froBi  the  Btec 
Manrtfwi.  atone  the  weetem  Mnge  at  Lafay- 
ette Park,  the  Advleory  OonMntoeton  on  Inter- 
govenuaental  Relattone  holde  forth,  an  al- 
nuwt  incredlhle  homogenlier  of  widely 
dlverfent  and  often  conflicting  Intereets  be- 
tween the  Statee  and  local  govemmenta  and 
the  ^Bdetal  Oovemment. 

imiiMiui  ■F^'^^ff  or  ACCOicPLUSMXirr 

Mow  entering  Its  third  full  year  of  exlet- 
enoe,  thle  agency  that  le  tiny  by  cTery  Waah- 
ington  criterion,  except  aocompllahment,  is 
also  unlqvie  by  oomparleon  with  the  hundreds 
of  oUmts  that  are  here. 

Indeed,  the  Coaunlaskm  has  been  unique 
In  many  ways  from  Its  Tery  beginning.  Not 
alone  because  It  works  on  a  shoestring  budg- 
et, or  because  lU  membership  Is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  all  levels  of  government, 
and  not  Just  from  the  Federal  level,  or  that 
It  seems  to  thrive  In  an  atmoaphere  where 
anything  approaching  anonymity  verges  on 
heresy. 

seoAo,  inn.TiK.K 


UNIQVS  LnnTATIOM 

ALLCaiaNCB 

More  algnlftcantly,  from  Its  start  to  this 
very  day.  Its  actlvltlea  have  been  tempered 
by  a  constant  awareness  of  the  limitations 
implicit  in  the  flrst  word  of  Its  tlUe — 
advisory. 

R  has  no  puww  to  command,  as  others  do: 
nor  even  to  ertttelae.  It  Is  a  creature  of 
Congrees.  But  it  owes  Its  allegiance — In 
terms  of  performance— not  only  to  the  Mad- 
era! Oovemment,  but  to  the  M  States  and 
to  their  90.000  poliUeal  subdivisions,  35,000 
o^hlch  are  cltlee  and  towns  of  all  slaee  and 
kinds. 

It  has  no  blunderbuse.  nor  even  a  rlHa.  to 
train  on  targets  of  tneptttods  or  Ignoranoe: 
on  the  maladrott  or  the  maldoers  wherever 
they  may  be  la  any  of  these  many  govern- 
mental units. 

lOLB  as  DfiriAToa  is  coMFUtsD  TO  summsnom 
Thus.  It  cannot  even  take,  or  reeelve,  credit 
when  any  of  Its  fuggeettona  are  traxtalated 
Into  action.  For  credit,  when  it  la  merited, 
must  go  to  those  who  do  what  they  have  been 
advised  to  do. 

It  can  act  only  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  forth 
the  beet  that  is  latent  In  the  thooMnda  of 
differing  aaablttona  and  asptrattons  that  all 
who  govern  In  eeores  of  dUlerent  ways  must 
have  for  the  governed. 

Coneequently,  it  must  seek  to  bring 
together  without  foment  or  force  thousands 
of  Americans  who  are  charged  In  one  way  or 
another  with  the  custodlai^hlp  of  the  affairs 
of  other  Amerleans— imd  who  have  little  else 
besldea  th«t  In  common. 

MKVTiKo  eaouifo  or  majo«  and  minob 


Hard  as  It  may  be  to  believe.  It  Is  none- 
thsleee  true  that  today  the  Onmm  lesion  Is 
the  only  terum  In  Um  Natloai  through  which 
a  school  soparlntandsnt  can  speak  to  a  Sen- 
ator.  or  a  councilman  to  a  Cabinet  member. 
and  do  so  within  the  oOclal  imprimatur  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Without  the  Commission  there  would  be 
no  atoeolute  means  of  communication  If  only 
because  there  ia  virtually  no  other  encom- 
passing organlzaUon  and  sttU  leas  unity  be- 
tween other  organiaatlona. 

Tet  dsaplte  Its  seeming  lack  of  power  the 
Advisory  Ooaunisslon  has  recorded  a  r«Biark- 
able  record  of  achievement  In  Its  short  llfe^— 


and  this  It  haa  done,  using  mainly  two  ef- 
fective weapoaie:  The  power  of  eommoDsense 
and  (he  power  of  good  example. 

■uan.MrT  ajn>  nii 


And  by  wielding  theae  weapons  with  the 
deft  subtlety  that  U  the  hallmark  of  the 
suoceasful  soft  soil,  it  has  managed  to  ac- 
complish— and  to  get  others  to  accomplish — 
a  host  of  achievements  that  no  amount  of 
thunder  and  bombast  could  do.  Thus,  for 
example,  It  Is  understandable  today  that 
hundreds  of  American  eommunltlee  have 
come  to  accept  as  commonplace  the  fact  that 
they  can  add  to  their  community  revenues 
the  Inoomea  derl\-ed  from  the  Investment  of 
temporarily  surplus  tax  receipts  or  moneys 
received  from  th*)  sale  of  municipal  bonds. 

Tet  the  genesis  of  this  happy  state  of  af- 
faire sarvee  to  lUumlnate  the  kind  of  func- 
tion the  Commission  Is  able  to  render  to  Its 
constltuendea. 

CIVIC  paojBCT  rumM   hslo  wku.  dt   aovamcs 

For  years  It  had  been  common  knowledge 
that  a  dty  or  town,  about  to  embark  on 
some  elvlc  project  customarily  held  well  In 
advance  a  large  (Xirtlon  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  finance  thit  project. 

It  made  little  difference  whether  these 
funds  flowed  from  bond  salee,  tax  revenues, 
or.  as  In  most  cases,  a  combination  of  both 

They  were  on  hand -often  as  much  as  8 
months  to  a  year  before  they  would  have  to 
be  expended. 

COMMiaaiON    SAJSl^a    question    of   UtVXSTMXNI 

Taking  due  note  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  relatively  comiaon  practice,  the  Commis- 
sion raised  what  seems  today  a  painfully 
simple  question: 

Why  cant  communities  that  have  such 
funds  on  hand  invest  them  In  short-term 
obligations  or  as  other  Investors  do — and 
thereby  earn  not  only  additional  Income  but 
add  to  the  nation  \1  cash  flow? 

The  result  was  the  expected.  In  a  remark- 
ably short  time  an  analysis  was  made  of 
the  conditions  that  would  have  to  be  met  to 
permit  such  short-term  Investing,  safe- 
guards to  be  rneijred,  artd  legislative  means 
to  do  the  job  where  required. 

MOST  ST.*TXS  ADOPT  tWXSTlCnrT  UAW 

A  model  law — It  took  only  a  single  page — 
was  written  Today  this  law,  with  occasional 
minor  changes  to  reflect  pcunchlal  needs.  Is 
on  the  books  of  most  SUtes.  and  still  more 
are  expected  to  adopt  It  during  the  next  leg- 
islative year. 

Another  illustration  involves  the  universal 
problem  of   tax  Mdministratlun. 

Few  communiUes  today,  hard  pressed  as 
they  are  to  find  eiBclent  personnel  and  often 
limited  by  tight  budgets,  can  find  the  time 
or  the  means  to  train  competent  tax  admin- 
istrators. 

Tet  In  more  likstances  than  not,  the  local 
tax  oAce  Is  but  yards  away  or  sometimes  In 
the  sanM  building  as  are  the  Federal  tax 
oOces. 


nrmuTAL  arvxiroxi 


IVICS  KXTKMSS  AID 


To  the  C<  mmlialon  lis  seemed  preposterous 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
helps  scores  of  nations  throughout  the  world 
to  establish  and  maintain  efficient  modem 
tax  admlnistratl'^n  systems,  could  not  pro- 
vide an  Identical  service  for  American  com- 
munities. 

An  Inquiry  produced  the  Information  that 
minor  changes  In  the  Federal  statutes  to  per- 
mit looU  communltias  to  employ  Federal  in- 
structors, with  the  provision  that  any  rev- 
enues earned  by  such  activities  would  be 
netted  against  the  service's  expenses,  would 
hsve  to  be  made. 

In  almost  s  trice  this  was  done  —again  with 
a  single  page  froca  the  Advisory  Comxnisalun. 

UCnOVBMXNT  U«  I.OCAI.  TAX  WOSK  MOTXD 

Thus  today,  the  quality  of  local  tax  admin- 
istration is  being  rapidly  innproved,  solely 
because    the   commission    Is    Intolerant   of   a 


system  which  tends  to  biook  ths 
of  asalstenos  and  Inforsaatkm  bat^ 
Federal  and  Stats  Oovemmenta. 

Anothsr  perennial  problem  InvolTSS  the 
question  of  State  aid  to  local  oommunltlss. 
In  the  absence  of  any  better  crttsrta,  most 
States  base  their  contributions  to  loealltleB 
on  a  loose  assumption  of  need  that  is  dstsr- 
mlned  by  the  amount  of  property  taaw  each 
community  may  collect. 

In  oihar  words,  the  flow  of  funds  from 
the  State  capital  is  largely  detsrmlnsd  by 
what  each  potential  recipient  receives  In 
property  taxes. 

DAMGXaOCS   KXSUI.TS  rSOM   BTATX  paacziGB 

This  oonunon  practice  has  produesd  a  not 
too  surprising  result  that  has  bscoms  dan- 
gerously widespread: 

Many  local  Jurisdictions.  In  order  to  ac- 
quire larger  amounts  from  their  respective 
State  governments,  have  dellberatoty  set 
about  wrecking  their  local  psupetty  tax  stme- 
tures  and  systems,  ptsposely  to  shave  ths 
volume  of  tax  receipts  collected. 

While  the  Commission  u  well  aware  of  this 
practice.  It  obviously  could  bring  about  few 
corrections  if  It  were  to  Indulge  In  pious 
protests,  or  If  It  started  a  tub-thumping 
propckganda  campaign.  Activities  such  as 
these.  If  noticed  at  all.  would  stimulate  little 
more  than  scorn. 


COMMISSION    SKXKS    PSOOF    OF    PSAC 

Rather  In  Its  characteristic  way,  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  has  set  about  building  Its  case  rea- 
sonably confident  that,  when  ths  Btatss  are 
confronted  with  the  proof  they  thsmsslves 
really  want,  commonsense  will  dictate  a 
speedy  retreat  from  a  behavior  pattern  that 
Is  only  a  cut  above  nonsensical  today. 

Consequently,  at  this  very  moment  Dr. 
Frederick  F.  Bird,  who  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  tax  expert  at  Dun  *  Brad- 
street.  Is  surveying  sonie  10  or  a  dossn 
State.i.  quietly  accumulating  evtdaoos  of 
countless  actlvltlea  that  run  counter  to  the 
public  weal 

When  the  research  Is  done.  Dr.  Bird  will 
write  his  paper,  and  all  It  will  require  then 
Is  Just  one  Stats  to  follow  his  and  ths  Com- 
mission's reconunendatlon. 

STATXB  TKND  TO    FOULOW  THS  LKAOCa 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  parade  toward  bet- 
ter administration  of  a  vital  problem  will 
begin,  for  the  Individual  States,  no  leas  than 
any  other  group,  are  susceptible  to  the  een- 
tagion  of  follow  the  leader. 

Still  another  Instance  concerns  ths  tragic 
abuse  of  the  concept  of  Kdsral  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  and  local  communltlss. 

To  be  sure  there  have  been  literally 
hundreds  of  protests  In  the  past  from  the 
outraged,  the  discriminated  against,  the 
payers  and  the  payees— In  short,  virtually 
everyone. 


CAUsx    OF    oimcTn,TTXa    ooes    uHsuvsni' 

But  the  end  product  of  these  accumulated 
complaints  la  as  hard  to  find  as  the  shadow 
of  a  past  smile,  mainly  because  no  one  had 
bothered  to  And  out  the  baalc  causs  at  the 
dlAculUes. 

Fur  Instance,  surprising  as  it  may  bs.  ths 
Federal  Oovernment  today  still  supports 
programs  for  grants-in-aid  begim  as  far 
back  as  1879.  Some  of  theee  programs  are 
obsolete:  some  functions  have  been  absorbed 
by  larger  activities  of  more  recent  date,  and 
In  some  Instances  the  aid  program  has  tang 
since  ceassd — but  ths  money  kssps  EDUIng 
out. 

However,  the  Conunlaston  which  rsosntly 
completed  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  good 
and  the  bad  in  grants-in-aid,  has  prepared 
a  bill  now  before  Congress,  that  is  startling 
In  Its  simplicity. 

COMOaxaS    SH0UI.B    bs    XXSPONSIBLiB 

Since  Congress  must  appro vs  aach  grant- 
in-aid    whatever    Its   purpose    may    be,   ttis 

Commission   reasoned   that   Congrees  should 


also  be  responsible  fer  reviewing  Its  own 
acts. 

Consequently,  the  current  bill  provides 
(and  lU  passage  Is  deemed  likely)  that 
every  4  years  the  appropriate  committee 
must  review  and  reexamine  whatever  spe- 
cific programs  It  originated. 

Moreover,  the  bill  statee  that  every  grant- 
in-aid  will  end  automatically  after  6  years, 
unless  Congress  speclflc^Uly  extends  its  life. 

TEN    MAJOX    PXOJKCT8    ALXXADT    COMPLZTBD 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Conunlssion's 
"quiet"  accompliahmen^s  in  Its  relatively 
short  lifetime.  In  all.  :t  has  completed  10 
major  projects  of  a  slmlliir  nature.  Some  are 
now  being  used;  more  wOl  be  utilized  as  the 
legislative  machinery  is  forthcoming. 

It  has  before  it  an  ambitious  program, 
covering  14  of  the  more  common  problems 
confronUng  a  nation  that  is  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  city  dwellers.  They  run 
the  gamut  from  local  pioblems  In  industry 
location  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  Federal 
land  holdings:  from  taxation  of  all  kinds  to 
basic  administration. 
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Tour  OMistltuency  U  solidly  behind  you 
but  are  counting  on  you  for  positive  action 
in  these  matters. 

Very  sincerely. 

ISXNX    P.    SCHOnXLS. 

(Mrs.  H.  C.) 


COMMISSIOM    IS    HOT    \    POWKB 

Recently  reconstituted  with  a  new  panel 
of  members,  the  commlailon  Is  not,  as  some 
might  supfKjse.  seeking  new  domains  to 
conquer 

On  the  contrary.  It  has  quite  enough  to 
do  with  those  that  alreS'ly  exist. 


IF  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  DO  NOT 
LOOK  OUT  FXDR  OUR  NATIONAL 
INTERESTS.  THE  CITIZENS  ARE 
HEU*LESS 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  .he  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  BoltohI  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents.  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Scho- 
fleld.  26«0  North  Mar  eland  Boulevard, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  wrote  me  such  a  force- 
ful letter  recently  that  I  feel  impelled  to 
share  it  with  you.  She  urged  that  the 
Congress  must  talk  strong  and  act  strong 
and  stand  for  something  positive.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  quote 
her  message  pertinent  to  all  Members  of 
this  House: 

Many  of  us  also  feel  very  strongly  that 
powers  to  alter  tariffs  should  not  be  given  to 
any  President.  Certain  rghts  and  functions 
have  been  reeerved  by  the  Constitution  to 
be  exercised  by  Congress  and  thoee  Include 
treaty  arrangements,  tariffs,  and  specific  ap- 
proprlaUon  of  funds.  Ttiese  are  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  Hotise  and  Senate  and 
should  be  delegated  onlj  by  Constitutional 
amendment  by  vote  of  tfce  SUtes.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Constitution  provides  for 
the  giving  away  of  Its  o%m  powers  by  Cou- 
ples to  a  person  or  department  of  the  Oov- 
ernment simply  by  Its  own  vote. 

Perhape  I  am  wrong.  If  so  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  Informed. 

Gradually  the  power  snd  prestige  of  the 
House  is  declining  as  It  fulls  to  maintain  Its 
prerogatives  and  passes  Its  powers  on  to 
others,  either  by  yielding  to  pressure  to  spend 
beyond  our  income  snd  thus  weakening  our 
economy,  or  by  allowing  the  President  to 
spend  large  undesignated  sums  at  his  discre- 
tion. 

If  our  representatives  in  Congress  do  not 
look  out  for  the  national  interests,  the  citi- 
zens are  helple 


CONGRESS  SHOUIX)  UNDERTAKE 
INVESTIGATION  OP  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
iraous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roussklot]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSEILOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  publicly  stated 
that  I  feel  Coagresa  should  undertake 
an  investigation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Today,  I  introduced  House  Res- 
olution 586  providing  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Department.  My  resolution 
reads  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  686 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Revreaentativei  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  BUl>c(xnmlttee,  shall  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  personnel  and  policymaking  practices, 
procedures,  and  methods  of  the  Department 
of  State,  with  a  view  to  recommending  such 
changes  therein  as  may  be  required  to  im- 
plement more  advantageously  and  rapidly 
the  response  of  the  United  States  to  world 
developments,  and  to  Insure  that  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are  being 
served  In  Its  struggle  with  conununlsm. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  including  any  Conunon- 
wealth  or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere, 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence ,  memorandums,  p>apers,  and 
docTunents  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpena 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee  or  any  member 
of  the  oommittee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  oommittee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion shall  be  flJed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

The  investigation  which  I  contem- 
plate would  not  be  a  witch  hunt,  as 
some  people  would  claim.  It  would  be  a 
carefully  planned  inquiry  into  the  role 
of  the  Department  in  developing  and 
executing  foreign  policy  and  how  the 
Department  has  performed  in  this  all- 
important  role. 

At  cruci^  periods  in  our  battle  against 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy, 
the  Department  has  promoted  policies 
which  manifest  a  serious  lack  of  under- 
standingr  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  com- 
munism. 

We  know  that  communism  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  a  free,  capitalistic  society  such 


as  ours.  The  Communist  seeks  to  sub- 
vert and  destroy  every  ivstige  of  indi- 
vidual political  and  economic  freedmn. 
Yet,  our  State  Departmetit  condones  the 
giving  of  aid,  military  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic, to  Marshal  Tito  of  Tugoslavia. 

We  know  Communists  are  untrust- 
worthy. They  are  coiiu>letely  amoral. 
To  them  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Yet,  our  State  Department  eontlnues  to 
support  the  formation  of  coalition  gov- 
ernments in  the  Congo,  Laos,  and  South 
Vietnam  with  Communists  or  pro-Com- 
munists in  key  posts. 

We  know  that  Communists  regard 
socialism  as  a  transition  stage  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  their  primary  goal, 
namely,  total  state  control  over  the  in- 
dividual and  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution.  Yet,  our  State  Depart- 
ment seems  to  support  the  belief  that 
socialism  can  best  solve  the  problems  of 
emerging  nations. 

There  are  others  in  Congress  who  feci 
as  I  do.  We  are  not  alarmists.  We  only 
seek  to  find  out  what  must  be  done  to 
enable  our  State  Department  to  repre- 
sent the  capitalist  or  American  view- 
point more  effectively. 

Mr.  Bryton  Barron,  former  Chief  of 
the  Treaty  Staff  of  the  Department  of 
State,  is  in  the  process  of  writing  a 
book  which  he  will  title  "The  Untouch- 
able State  Department."  In  the  flrst 
chapter  of  the  book.  Mr.  Barron  dis- 
cusses the  need  for  a  C(mgressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  Department.  This 
chapter  was  copyrighted  in  1962  by  Bry- 
ton Barron.  The  text  of  the  chapter 
follows : 

Thx  Untouchablx  Stati  Dkpaxticxnt 

(By  Bryton  Barron,   author  of  "Inside  the 

State  Department") 

CRAPTKS  I ^THX  CALL  FOX  AK  ZHTVBBTIGATIOK 

Whenever  there  Is  a  discussion  of  the 
situation  In  the  State  Department,  someone 
Is  sure  to  throw  up  his  hands  In  despair 
and  exclaim  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
It  because  employees  of  the  bureaucracy  are 
"wired  Into"  their  Jobs  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved. I  propose  therefore  at  the  very  out- 
set of  this  writing  to  correct  that  impression . 

To  demonstrate  the  ease  wltii  which  staff 
members  of  the  State  Department,  even  vet- 
eran clvU  service  employees,  can  be  ousted 
almost  overnight — and  without  too  much 
difficulty — when  those  In  power  reaUy  have 
a  mind  to  do  so.  I  might  cite  ths  case  of  two 
historians  who  were  summarily  ousted  a  few 
years  back  because  they  had  embarrassed 
the  Department  by  protesting  (1)  the  sup- 
preslon  and  multUatlon  at  the  record  of 
secret  diplomatic  deals,  and  (2)  the  collapse 
of  the  promised  housedeanlng.  But  more 
to  the  pc^nt  were  precedents  earlier  set  by 
Secretary  Dulles  In  dealing  with  two  key 
policy  advisers. 

Precedents  for  housecleaning 
The  precedents  I  suggest  as  a  basis  for 
necessary  action  relate  to  officers  in  the  For- 
eign Service,  which  makes  the  cases  the 
more  noteworthy,  since  under  the  Wrlston 
plan  adopted  for  the  Departmsnt,  most  of 
the  policymaking  positions  in  Washing- 
ton— except,  of  course,  ths  relatively  few 
held  by  political  appointees — are  filled  by 
Foreign  Service  officers,  as  are  also  the  dip- 
lomatic posts  overseas.  It  is  likewise  note- 
worthy that  these  rulings  do  not  rest  on 
loyalty  and  seciu-lty  groimds — which  latter, 
even  when  warranted,  are  often  difficult  to 
establish. 

Bach  was  ths  case  of  an  ofllosr  who  had 
been  Involved  in  the  China  debaels  and  who 
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wM  ouatad  because  he  h«d.  In  brtef.  failed 
to  ineeeure  up  to  proper  standarda  of  per- 
formance and  Judgment.  Here,  In  other 
words,  were  preoedenta  that  should  have 
been  followed  In  succeeding  years  In  view 
of  the  fallvue  of  other  State  Department  ad- 
visers to  exercise  proper  Judgment,  as  re- 
flected In  the  continuing  disastrous  trend 
of  foreign  policy.  The  first  of  these  caaes 
was  that  of  John  Carter  Vincent,  who  waa 
forced  Into  retirement  In  March  1963.  Mr 
Oullee  did  not  label  the  ofllclal  aa  a  "security 
rlak"  nor  did  he  challenge  Mr.  Vincent's 
loyalty,  Inatead  the  Secretary  announced  this 
simple  conclusion:  "Mr.  Vincents  reporting 
ut  the  facts,  evaluation  of  the  facte,  and 
policy  advice  during  the  period  under  re- 
view show  a  failure  to  meet  the  standard 
which  la  demanded  by  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
Acer  of  his  experience  and  responalbllUy  at 
this  critical  time.  I  do  not  believe  thaU  he 
can  usefully  continue  to  serve  the  United 
States  aa  a  Foreign  Service  officer  " 

Similarly.  In  the  case  of  John  Patton 
Davtes.  Jr  ,  who  was  fired  In  November  IBM, 
Che  Secretary  did  not  find  the  officer  disloyal 
"tn  the  sense  of  having  any  communistic 
affinity  or  consciously  aiding  or  abetting  any 
alien  elements  hoetUe  to  the  United  States." 
but  Mr.  Dulles  went  on  to  say  that  "Under 
the  preeent  Executive  order  on  security.  It  Is 
not  enough  that  an  employee  be  of  complete 
and  unswerving  loyalty.  He  must  be  reliable, 
tru.ntworthy.  of  good  conduct  and  character  " 
Mr  DtUles  added:  "The  members  of  the 
Security  Hearing  Board  unanimously  found 
that  Mr.  Davles'  lack  of  Judgment,  discre- 
tion, reliability  raises  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  his  continued  employment  in  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  is  clearly 
consistent  with  the  Interests  of  national 
security  This  is  a  conclusion  which  I  am 
also  compelled  to  reach  as  a  result  of  my 
revlew  of  the  case." 

Secretary  Dulles'  action  in  these  cases  was 
a  step  in  fulfillment  of  the  1952  pledge  to 
the  American  people  that  "we  shall  eliminate 
from  the  State  Department  and  from  every 
Federal  office  all,  f^herever  they  may  be 
found,  who  share  responalblllty  for  the  need- 
less predicaments  and  perils  In  which  we 
And  ourselves."  His  language  In  the  two 
cases  may  have  been  milder  than  critics 
desired,  but  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
his  procedure  was  effective — it  got  the  men 
out  of  the  Department,  which  was  the 
Important  thing. 

Wrong  elements  in  siiddle 
Unfortunately,  the  pressures  from  the  men 
who  remained  around  Mr.  Dulles  In  the 
Department,  as  well  ub  pressures  from  with- 
out, soon  wore  down  his  resolve.  The  house- 
cleaning  collapsed  early  In  the  Dulles  period, 
and  the  forces  and  Indlvldiuils  that  precip- 
itated the  original  mesa  regained  control  In 
the  State  Department.  The  Nation  paid 
dearly  for  this  In  the  disastrous  years  that 
followed — in  Cuba.  Berlin,  and  Laos — and  In 
the  shocking  record  of  later  personnel  actions 
by  the  Department.  We  find,  for  example, 
that  Robert  Strong,  who,  according  to  sworn 
testimony,  sent  out  misleading  reports  from 
Formosa  helpful  to  the  Communists,  was 
subsequently  given  a  superior  service  award 
by  the  Department;  that  Victor  Purse,  who 
accepted  a  new  automobile  for  his  wife  as  a 
tip  from  a  foreign  monarch  for  services 
rendered  in  an  official  capacity,  was  similarly 
given,  subsequently,  a  superior  service  award: 
that  Roy  Ru bottom,  who  was  in  charge  of 
this  country's  relations  with  Latin  America 
during  the  period  that  a  Red  base  was  set  up 
90  miles  from  our  shores  and  who.  Inciden- 
tally, telegraphed  the  Governor  of  California 
not  to  execute  a  convicted  sex  offender  In 
that  State  because  It  might  arouse  a  mob  In 
some  Latin  American  country,  was  subse- 
quently given  a  choice  ambassadorial  post; 
that  William  Wleland,  who,  according  to 
sworn  testimony,  was  helpful  to  Castro  in 
the  takeover  In  Cuba,  was  not  fired  but  was 


instead   given   a  promotion    by    the   Depart- 
ment. 

In  a  later  chapter  I  tell  of  glaring  cases 
in  which  our  experts  on  foreign  policy 
have,  to  use  Mr  Ehilles'  words,  failed  to  meet 
the  standard  properly  demanded  of  men  of 
their  experience  and  responsibility  at  this 
critical  time  and  should  therefore  have  been 
removed  from  office.  Why  have  they  not 
been  removed?  Why  have  the  architects 
of  disastrous  policies  been  retained,  pro- 
moted, protected?  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions. 

Congressional  action  urged 

Since  successive  Secretaries  of  State  have 
failed  to  effect  the  housecleaning  which 
Dulles  started  and  then  dropped,  the  public 
has  no  choice  but  to  call  on  Congress  to  step 
In  and  make  a  full-fledged  Investigation  of 
this  and  other  aspects  of  the  situation  In 
the  State  Department. 

Such  an  investigation  by  Congress  wus 
propf>3ed  by  Representative  Rich  aid  L 
RoirDE3T;8H  In  a  House  rest)lutlon  which  he 
submitted  early  In  1962.  which  would  provide 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  conduct  a  full  and  complete  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  policymaking  pro- 
cedures, methods  of  assessing  foreign  de- 
velopments, and  personnel  practices,  of  the 
Department  of  State,  with  a  view  to  making 
such  reconunendatlons  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  implement  more  advantageously 
and  rapidly  the  response  of  the  United 
States  to  world  developments,  and  to  Insure 
that  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
are  being  served  In  its  struggle  with  com- 
munism." In  recommending  approval  of  his 
proposal,  the  Indiana  Congressman  declared 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Americans  are 
today  worried,  perplexed,  and  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  negative  trend  of  the  U H 
global  struggle  with  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy to  enslave  the  world   •    •    *. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  American  re- 
sponse to  conununism  lies  with  our  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

"There  has  been  open  and  honest  criti- 
cism from  many  segments  of  our  population, 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  this  Department 
in  bringing  the  full  American  capability  into 
action  against  our  greatest  foe  In  history 

"Limiting  ourselves  to  recent  develop- 
ments only,  we  are  reminded  of  the  U.S 
setbacks  in  Laos,  Cuba,  Berlin.  Vietnam, 
and  other  trouble  spots. 

"There  is  also  much  concern  about  the 
granting  of  foreign  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries which  profess  Independence  of  Mos- 
cow. 

"Americans  are  also  disturbed  about  some 
aspects  of  American  participation  In  United 
Nations  .activities  which  often  reflect  pro- 
grams and  policies  detrimental  to  our  in- 
terests. 

"With  these  developments  in  mind,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  close  scrutiny  of  State  Depart- 
ment planning  and  personnel  Is  In  order 
with  the  aim  of  Insuring  that  the  best  Inter- 
est of  America  Is  obtained  at  all  times  in 
the  continuing  struggle  with  our  Communist 
enemies." 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  sub- 
mission of  the  resolution  by  Congressman 
RoiTOKBusH  is  no  guarantee  that  the  investi- 
gation will  be  conducted.  The  proposal  may 
die  In  the  Rules  Committee;  for  partisan 
political  reasons  it  may  fall  of  approval  in 
the  House;  even  if  approved  by  the  House,  it 
may  suffer  from  lack  of  suppwrt  in  the  com- 
mittee which  would  be  charged  with  the 
task.  Thla  last-mentioned  danger  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  In- 
vestigation, by  a  Senate  subcommittee  Into 
the  censoring  of  antl-Communlst  warnings 
from  the  speeches  of  our  military  leaders 
It  Is  an  open  secret  that  several  members 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
little  interest  in  Senator  Thttsmond's  re-,  e- 
lations  and  only  voted  for  the  Investigation 


because  they  dared  not  go  on  record  agalnat 
it  In  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  dsmand 
from  the  graasroota.  And  whan  tha  Psnta- 
gon  and  the  White  House  resortsd  to  the 
executive  flf  th  amendment  ( the  claim  to  ex- 
ecutive privilege)  In  order  to  pr«v«nt  the 
Senators  from  Interrogating  the  olllcilala  who 
had  done  the  censoring,  the  suboommlttee 
chairman  accepted  the  White  House  gag  with 
such  alacrity  that  even  the  Waahlngton  Post 
chided  him  for  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  House  Foreign  AlTalrs 
Committee,  which  would  conduct  the  probe 
of  the  State  Department  under  the  terms  of 
Congressman  Roudebush's  resolution,  the 
voting  record  of  the  committee  chairman, 
Thomas  E  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania,  la  In  no 
wl.se  encouraging.  Neither  la  that  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  State  De- 
partment Organization  and  Foreign  Opera- 
tions. Watne  L  Hats,  of  Ohio,  to  which  sub- 
committee the  task  might  be  referred.  The 
CSA  voting  Index  shows  both  MoaoAN  and 
Hats  with  sero  ratings  in  support  of  meas- 
ures of  this  type,  while  the  ACA  Index  gives 
them  a  mere  9  percent  and  16  percent,  re- 
spectively, in  support  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

Fortunately  the  concern  of  the  folks  back 
home  regarding  the  situation  in  the  State 
Department  has  already  been  voiced  by  aome 
of  Congressman  Roudebush's  moat  dlatin- 
gulshed  colleagues. 

Wrote  Congressman  H.  R  Gaoss.  of  Iowa, 
in  his  report  to  his  constituents  on  January 
10,   1962 

"One  of  the  most  important  items  of  busi- 
ness the  new  Congress  should  tackle  Inune- 
dlately  is  to  force  a  thorough  shakeup  and 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department. 

The  desperate  need  for  this  action  was 
made  clear  In  connection  with  the  Cuban 
Invasion  fiasco.  But  to  the  Initiated  In 
Washington  the  need  has  been  abundantly 
clear  fur  several  years.  Not  only  has  the 
State  Department  failed  time  after  time  to 
properly  assess  foreign  developments  and 
thereby  failed  to  make  Immediate  and  proper 
decisions,  but  It  has  repeatedly  dictated  to 
all  oth^r  departments  and  agendas  of 
Government 

"It  Is  now  known  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  made  available  to  the  State 
Department  in  1958.  months  before  the  revo- 
lutionary government  In  Cuba  took  over,  a 
report  which  then  brande<I  Castro  and  his 
leading  henchmen  as  disciples  of  Marx  and 
Lenin. 

"This  report  was  burled  In  an  office  haaded 
by  William  Wleland,  director  of  Caribbean 
and  Mexican  Affairs.  Neither  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  his  successor.  Christian  Herter, 
nor  the  then  President  Elsenhower  were 
made  a'vare  of  the   FBI  report. 

"But  when  the  facu  did  become  known, 
what  happened  to  Wleland?  Instead  of  being 
flred  for  burying  a  report  which  would  have 
put  Elsenhower  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
on  notice  that  Castro  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Kremlin,  Wleland,  as  U  usual  In  the  State 
Department,  was  promoted  to  anothar  Job 
in  the  same  department  with  a  aubstantlal 
Increase  in  pay. 

When  Presidents  and  membera  of  their 
CabiueU  reward  this  kind  of  stupidity.  In- 
competence and  worse  there  Is  aomethlng 
rotten  and  It  Isn't,  as  the  old  aaylng  goea. 
In  Denmark.  " 

Congressman  Bbucx  Alokb.  of  Texas.  Is 
similarly  on  record  as  follows: 

"It's  time  to  call  the  State  Department  to 
account  Much  of  our  bungling  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  may  be  because  ws  are  slowly 
becoming  the  victims  of  a  supergovem- 
ment  known  as  the  State  Department.  Many 
of  our  mistakes  in  foreign  policy  In  recent 
years  may  be  traced  directly  to  declalons 
of  the  State  Department,  often  made  In 
defiance  uf  known  facts  or  in  opposition  to 
the  administration  In  power.  It  la  Impera- 
tive that  we  find  out  now  who  Is  running 
thp   state    Department   and   who  Is  respon- 
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Bible  for  Its  policies.  Only  a  brief  recitation 
of  the  failures  of  the  State  Department 
shows  they  resulted  In  the  loss  of  China  to 
the  Reds,  the  slow,  steady  march  of  oocn- 
munlam  through  Asia,  ttie  loss  of  Laos,  and 
the  loss  of  Cuba  right  on  our  doorstep.  It 
is  time  we  call  a  halt  to  bungling  with  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Its  personnel." 

The  grim  realities  which  I  sketched  In  my 
book.  "Inside  the  State  Department,"  are 
Increasingly  being  recognized.  Certain  ele- 
ments sought  to  suppress  that  book,  but  it 
baa  nonetheless  contlnu»?d  In  demand,  and 
a  fifth  printing  will  shortly  be  necessary. 

Mounting  indignation 

There  are  many  Indications  of  the  mount- 
ing concern  of  the  American  public  on  this 
Issue.  A  petition  circulated  from  New  York 
reads ; 

"For  some  years  past  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  against  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  has  caused  this  country  irrepara- 
ble harm. 

"China  and  Cuba  are  two  outstanding  ex- 
amples. To  quote  Senators  Jambs  O.  East- 
land and  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  respectively, 
chairman  and  vice  chalmum  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  In  a 
statement  in  the  press: 

"  'Cuba  was  handed  to  Castro  and  the 
Communists  by  a  combination  of  Americans 
In  the  same  way  that  China  was  handed  to 
the  Communists.' 

"The  responsibility  for  these  decisions  ap- 
pears to  rest  with  the  State  Department. 
principally  with  lower  level  officials. 

"Who  are  these  individuals?  Are  they 
merely  innocent,  misguided  persons?  Or 
are  alien  Influences  operating  among  them? 
At  any  rate  the  country  Is  in  dire  danger. 

■Representative  Dantix  J.  Flood,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, said  in  an  address  delivered  in 
June  1960: 

"  The  condition  clearly  calls  for  a  house- 
cleaning  of  such  elements  in  the  Department 
of  State,  and  their  replacement  with  officials 
more  conscious  of  their  oath  of  office,  which 
hinds  them  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  well  as  the 
Just  and  Indispensable  rights  and  authority 
of  the  Congress." 

"The  time  for  a  thorough  investigation 
and  for  such  a  housecleaning  Is  long  past 
due.  As  American  citizens  we  demand  that 
it  be  made  thoroughly  and  as  promptly  as 
possible." 

Typical  of  the  indications  of  public  con- 
cern was  a  radio  broadcast  by  Kent  Coiirt- 
ney  calling  for  "public  hearings  to  determine 
who  and  what  is  wrong  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment." The  commentator,  who  is  publisher 
of  the  Independent  American  newspaper  and 
national  chairman  of  the  Conservative  So- 
ciety of  America,  brought  out  that  the  State 
conventions  of  the  American  Legion  In  both 
California  and  Texas  had  called  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  State  Department. 

Along  the  same  lines  was  a  leading  article 
stime  months  back  in  the  Readers  Digest,  in 
which  the  writer  said ; 

"Since  the  days  when  we  were  told  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  mere  agrarian 
reformers,  too  many  men  in  the  State  De- 
partment have  persisted  in  the  dangerovuly 
wistful  belief  that  if  we  don't  annoy  the 
Reds,  they  are  bound  to  see  how  well  mean- 
ing we  are  and  will  stop  harassing  us.  In- 
credibly, this  philosophy  has  Infected  the 
highest  quarters  of  our  Government.  And 
all  the  while  the  Kremlin,  teasing  our  naive 
desire  to  reach  an  understanding  through 
the  outworn  traditions  of  polite  negotiation, 
toys  with  us  by  hot  and  cold  maneuvering 
as  It  Inches  forward  toward  total  victory." 
DissatlsfacUon  with  the  SUte  Department 
Is,  Incidentally,  not  confined  to  any  one 
element  in  the  body  politic.  Note,  for 
example,    how    the    weekly    magazine,    the 


Reporter,    chose    to    advertise    its    issue    of 
March  15  of  this  year: 

"The  Reporter  tells  how  General  Clay 
took  the  Berlin  situation  firmly  In  hand- 
before  his  hands  were  tied  by  the  State  De- 
partment. It  shows  how  most  of  his  posi- 
tive moves  were  imdennined  or  counter- 
manded •  •  •  how  the  State  Department's 
soft  stand  belies  it  hard  words  •  •  •  how 
one  disillusioned  West  Berliner  summed  up 
the  city's  attitude  by  suggesting  that  the 
United  SUtes  next  retaliatory  tactic  against 
new  Communist  harassment  might  be  a 
hunger  strike." 

IndicaUve  of  the  temper  of  the  times  is 
a  sharply  worded  resolution  of  the  American 
Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies  which  has 
come  to  hand  as  this  is  being  written.  The 
resolution  calls  for  exhaustive  inquiries  of 
the  type  which  Congressman  Roudebxtsh 
proposed  for  the  State  Department  and  asks 
that  Congress  "make  known  that  no  ex- 
cuses, no  evasions,  no  poor  •ynemories  or 
pretended  anonymity,  no  shielding  by 
higher-ups  to  protect  poUtlcal  party  names, 
no  sudden  transfers  to  distant  p>osts  will 
be  tolerated;  and  that  any  official,  of  what- 
ever rank,  who  attempts  to  frustrate  or 
hinder  the  Congcsss  in  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  powers  to  Investigate  will  be 
subject  to  Impeachment.  The  coalition,  it 
should  be  added,  coordinates  the  efforts  of 
more  than  100  patriotic,  civic,  and  fraternal 
societies  with  millions  of  members  in  the 
aggregate. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  great  newspapers — 
and  here  I  particularly  call  to  mind  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Tablet — have  long  given  editorial 
support  to  efforts  to  clean  up  the  State  De- 
partment. Others  are  Joining  in  the  de- 
mand for  an  investigation,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  from  the  Arizona  Republic : 

"It  Is  necessary  only  to  point  out  that 
time  and  again,  for  whatever  reason,  per- 
sons or  groups  In  the  State  E>epartment 
have  been  guilty  of  incompetence  ^t  best 
and  treason  at  worst,  in  situations  ranging 
from  the  misinformation  about  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  agrarian  reformers  to  misinformation 
about  Fidel  Castro's  agrarian  reformers. 

"We  believe,  therefore,  the  Government 
owes  it  to  ail  Americans  to  discover  why 
we  have  staggered  from  bltmder  to  blunder, 
from  defeat  to  defeat,  and  find  who  is  re- 
sponsible. Only  in  that  way  can  the  State 
Department  regain  the  respect  and  support 
of  the  American  Nation." 

Surgical  operation  advised 

The  realization  that  steps  mtist  be  taken 
to  correct  the  situation  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  reflected  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  In  an  excellent  article  in  the  former 
for  January  1962.  Frank  L.  Kluckholm,  a 
veteran  Journalist  who  served  in  an  official 
capacity  In  the  Department  in  the  last  ad- 
ministration, tells  how  the  present  setup  is 
falling  MM  in  the  cold  war,  concluding  with 
these  words:  "We  must  shake  up  the  system 
at  the  State  Department  and  bring  about 
some  real  reforms.  Now."  Senator  Thomas 
DoiXD,  of  Connecticut,  is  quoted  in  the  article 
as  follows:  "I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  critical  review  of  this  entire  situation. 
Those  responsible  for  briefing  us  into  disaster 
after  disaster  should  be  dismissed  or  trans- 
ferred to  iK)npolicymalLlng  posts  where  their 
penchant  for  wrongheadednese  can  do  no 
harm." 

In  the  Satiu-day  Evening  Post  for  March  3, 
1962,  Stewart  Alsop  writes  on  "The  Trouble 
With  the  State  Department,"  which  trouble 
he  attributes  to  the  system. 

One  of  Mr.  Alsop 's  most  significant  pro- 
posals, presented,  so  he  tells  lis.  after  his 
having  talked  with  the  present  Secretary 
of  State,  two  former  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  dozens  of  other  knowledgeable  people 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Department,  calls  for 


a  "surgical  operation."  He  reports  that 
George  Kennan.  who.  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted belief,  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
brilliant  men  the  State  Department  career 
service  has  produced,  believes — now  please 
note  this — "that  the  State  Department  might 
well  operate  more  effectively  with  half  as 
many  people."  Mr.  Alsop  further  reports 
that  when  Dean  Rusk  took  over  as  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Acheson  suggested  that  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Lovett  and 
Acheson  hinxself  should  perform  a  surgical 
operation  on  the  bin-eaucracy,  to  cut  the  staff 
by  30  percent.  Rusk,  we  are  told,  demurred. 
This  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
me  personally,  as  well  as  to  the  taxpayer, 
because  when  the  administration  changed 
hands  In  1953,  I  speUed  out  a  50-percent 
cut,  which  I  urged,  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  Incoming  Under  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Dulles  was,  in  fact,  committed 
to  something  of  the  kind,  for  his  party  plat- 
form had  pledged  that  "we  shall  sever  from 
the  public  payroll  the  hordes  of  loafers.  In- 
competents and  unnecessary  employees  who 
clutter  the  administration  of  foreign  af- 
fairs." 

The  pledge  not  having  been  fulfilled,  I  re- 
newed the  recommendation  when  I  testified 
before  congressional  appropriation  commit- 
tees following  my  retirement.  Representa- 
tives of  the  bureaucracy  loudly  pooh-poohed 
the  idea,  and  a  witness  for  State,  an  ap- 
pointed official  who  barely  knew  his  way 
around  the  Department,  denounced  my  pro- 
posal as  "irresponsible" — the  latter  term  be- 
ing a  favorite  bureaucratic  cuss  word.  Now 
we  know  not  only  that  Diilles  was  pledged 
to  a  drastic  cut  but  also  that  even  George 
Kennan  and  Dean  Acheson.  both  the  idols 
of  many  In  the  Department,  also  favor  a 
"surgical  operation".  Yet  year  after  year 
the  Department  has  requested  increased 
funds  for  additional  personnel,  and  the  Con- 
gress year  after  year  has  acquiesced  in  the 
mounting  payroll. 

A  few  years  ago  when  certain  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Department  were  attributed  by 
spokesmen  to  a  cut  In  funds,  with  the  blame 
thereby  shifted  to  Roonet  (Congressman 
John  Booney,  of  Brooklyn,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
handles  State  Department  requests),  the  re- 
tort from  Roonet  was  a  boaet  of  how  gener- 
ous he  had  been  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Said  Mr.  Roonet  : 

"Take  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  In 
1952  we  gave  it  »1 ,245,000;  the  next  year 
the  Republicans  cut  it  to  $768,000.  In  1955, 
when  we  got  back  in,  we  gave  it  more  than 
»2  million.  Last  year,  $4,6T9.000.  Who's 
doing  any  slashing  there?     Holy  cat. 

"And  while  we're  at  it,  let's  take  up  that 
consulate  matter;  let's  take  a  look  at  the 
appropriations  for  'Salaries  and  expenses' — 90 
percent  of  the  whole  budget.  In  1953,  the 
Department  got  $65,600,000.  Last  year  they 
got  $98,088,000.     You  call  that  slashing?" 

And  while  I  am  at  it,  let  me  bring  the 
story  of  Roonet 's  munificence  more  nearly 
up  to  date.  In  the  hearings  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  it  Is  revealed  that  the  expendl- 
txires  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  year 
ending  last  June  30  had  risen  to  $121,496,183 
out  of  a  total  grant  of  $278,528,804.  To 
think  that  Cordell  Hull  used  to  operate  the 
Department  on  a  mere  $17  mlUlon. 

By  December  31  of  last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State — which  has  already  outgrown 
its  new  building,  the  largest  oflloe  building 
In  Washington — had  a  total  on  Its  payroll, 
at  home  and  abroad,  of  almost  40,000  em- 
ployees— 39,084,  to  be  exact.  This  flgtire, 
which  includes  the  staff  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign giveaway  programs,  was  supplied  by 
the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

Quite  understandably,  the  writer  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  put  the  need  for  a 
"surgical  operation"  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  things  to  be  done.    He  contends,  however. 
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th*t  In  the  ftbaenoe  of  authortsatlon  frcxn 
rmnni.  a  general  orerhaul  cannot  be  ef- 
fected. becauM  of  preaent  Foreign  Serrlce. 
cItU  aerTlce,  and  Tetarana'  leglalatlon.  He 
arguea  Uiat  when  the  State  Department  U 
hit  by  a  RIF — reduction  In  force — the  good 
new  people  go,  while  the  dronea,  aa  he  terms 
them,  protected  by  veterans'  leglalatlon  and 
seniority,  stay  on. 

A  congreealonal  Inyeatlgatlng  committee 
would  do  well  to  explore  the  considerations 
Just  mentioned  and  come  up  with  appropri- 
ate legislative  meaaurea.  But  more  impera- 
tive la  the  need  for  the  removal,  without 
further  delay,  of  the  John  Carter  Vincents 
and  John  Patton  Da  vies  of  the  preeent  day, 
following  the  precedents  set  by  the  late  John 
Poater  Dulles,  as  outlined  earlier.  If  any 
renewal  of  legislative  authority  Is  necessary 
In  this  connection.  It  should  be  provided 
forthwith. 

The  reporter  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Poet,  evidently  reflecting  the  views  of  Ache- 
aon,  Kennan,  and  others  of  that  school  of 
thought,  would  go  so  far  as  to  have  top  ofB- 
clals  authorized  to  hire,  fire,  and  promote  as 
they  pleased.  The  Dulles  precedents  were 
set  without  so  broad  a  grant.  Despite  the 
adnUtted  defects  In  the  present  machinery, 
there  are  still  a  goodly  number  of  Americans 
who  would  hesitate  to  give  a  completely  free 
hand  to  very  many  of  the  top  officials  of  the 
Department  In  recent  armory. 

Watchdog  committee  •uential 

One  sad  lesson  which  the  American  peo- 
ple must  surely  have  laamed  through  the 
years  from  the  Teapot  ttdtot  scandal,  the 
Hiss  case,  the  China  debacle,  and  the  Cuban 
diaaster  Is  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  be  trusted  to 
cleanse  Its  stables.  Pressure  from  Congress 
always  becomes  necessary  to  get  the  Job 
done.  Nor  can  the  task  be  safely  delegated 
to  a  single  official,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  In  the  failures  In  past  attempts 
at  housecleanlng  John  Foster  Dulles  made 
a  start  at  It.  but  he  soon  yielded  to  pressures 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  Department:  be- 
fore long  he  was  backing  the  very  elements 
he  was  pledged  to  purge  from  the  rolls 
Donald  B.  Lourle.  a  successful  businessman 
and  former  all-Amerlcan  quarterback,  was 
given  a  post  In  1953  specially  created  by 
Congress  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  situa- 
tion, but  he  encountered  so  much  resistance 
that  he  chucked  the  Job  after  a  year  and 
went  back  to  private  life  To  Scott  McLeod. 
who  came  Into  the  Department  with  power- 
ful backing  on  Capitol  Hill,  was  given  the 
task  of  eliminating  security  risks,  but  he. 
too,  8ucc\imbed  to  pressuires  and  eventually 
chose  to  "play  with  the  team."  Fresh  hopes 
were  raised  when  the  son  of  Hert>ert  Hoover 
was  brought  In  as  Under  Secretary,  but  he 
was  crowded  out  before  he  had  accomplished 
anything.  From  this  recital  there  Is  only  one 
possible  conclusion:  Congress  must  set  up 
a  watchdog  committee  to  follow  develop- 
ments and  see  that  the  houHecleanirtg  Job 
really  gets  done. 

Must  get  at  the  truth 

If  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  Is  to 
be  conducted — and  there  Is  little  point  In 
having  anything  less  than  that — the  con- 
gressional committee  must  have  full  access 
to  pertinent  docvunents,  for  only  In  that  way 
can  responsibility  be  fixed  with  certainty 
It  would  be  folly  for  some  higher- up  to  as- 
sume a  coverup  role  when,  on  Interrogation. 
It  developed,  as  It  did  when  Under  Secretary 
Ball  appeared  before  the  Senate  Investigators 
of  the  censoring  of  military  men.  that  the 
hlgher-up  official  In  reality  knew  nothing 
about  what  had  been  going  on  in  his  De- 
partment. The  committee  could  hardly 
hope  to  get  at  the  truth  about  the  Cuban 
disaster,  for  example,  by  talking  with  Secre- 
tary Rusk;  the  William  Wlelands  and  the 
Roy  Rubottoms  must  be  quizzed 


The  difficulty  Lb  heightened  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  policymakers  have  succeeded 
In  suppressing  official  papers  dealing  with 
diplomatic  actlvltlee.  When  Congress  In  19SS 
ordered  the  publication  of  the  full  record 
of  our  foreign  relations  brought  up  to  date, 
the  Department  promised  to  comply.  This 
record  was  then  some  17  years  In  arrears, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  worthless  for  current 
purposes.  Some  fragmentary  collections  of 
these  papers  had,  to  be  sure.  t>een  released, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Infamous  China  white 
paper,  but  these  heightened  public  suspi- 
cions. Today  the  situation  Is  even  worse, 
for  now  the  record  Is  further  than  ever  In 
arrears.  As  a  sop  to  critics,  the  Depart- 
ment has  assembled  and  reprinted  formal 
documents  released  on  various  occasions,  but 
the  basic  purpoees  of  our  policy  planners, 
which  would  show  up  In  working  papers,  re- 
main hidden 

When  Donald  Dozer  and  I  revealed  some 
years  ago  that  the  Department  was  de- 
liberately dragging  Its  feet  In  this  matter 
the  coverup  artists  were  violent  In  their 
denials,  as  was  to  be  expected  Time  has 
substantiated  our  charge  In  the  same  con- 
nection I  testified  that  the  published  record, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  Yalta  papers,  was  belni; 
doctored  Department  officials  were  em- 
phatic In  asserting  that  nothing  whatever 
of  Importance  had  been  omitted  Some  time 
later,  however,  they  got  around  to  admitting 
that  there  might  have  been  one  or  two  little 
deletions — but  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
of  any  Importance  Among  the  deletions 
finally  admitted  were  papers  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  Berlin  corridor,  which  Is 
hardly  a  subject  of  minor  Importance  thene 
days 

Papters  on  Teheran  and  Potsdam  were 
Anally  brought  out  last  year,  but  even  this 
was  not  done  until  after  a  citizens'  commit- 
tee had  taken  the  matter  up  directly  with 
men  on  Capitol  Hill  and  with  President 
Elsenhower  himself.  But  the  truth  about 
the  China  debacle  is  still  hidden,  and  the 
record  as  a  whole  la  now  not  17  but  a  full 
20  years  In  arrears  and  unavailable 

In  the  course  of  House  appropriation  hear- 
ings In  1960.  some  years  after  my  revela- 
tions regarding  the  censoring  of  the  official 
diplomatic  record.  Congressman  Feank  Bow 
of  Ohio  interrogated  a  Department  spokes- 
man at  some  length  to  determine  t^>  what 
extent  not  only  Individuals  within  the  De- 
partment but  foreign  {governments  as  well 
can  cause  documents  to  be  suppressed.  The 
Congressman  was  forced  to  the  unhappy  con- 
clusion that  what  Is  given  out  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  limited  to  what  the  officials 
feel  the  public  should  be  told 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  left  the 
Department  under  circumstances  that  per- 
mitted no  doubt  aa  to  my  opposition  to 
developing  trends  in  the  bureaucracy  The 
circumstances  validated  my  right  to  speak 
out  In  the  years  that  have  followed  After 
I  testified  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  to  urge  a  housecleanlng  and  a 
50  percent  cut  In  personnel,  the  bureaucracy 
and  Its  fellow  travelers  struck  back  In  an 
attempt  to  smear  me  I  had  been  Insub- 
ordinate," they  said  The  state  of  affairs 
In  the  Department  being  what  It  was.  the 
assertion  that  I  had  revolted  could,  I  believe, 
be  taken  as  a  compliment  I  was  "dis- 
gruntled." they  said  Friends  of  recent  years 
who  know  what  a  relief  It  was  to  me  to  leave 
the  alien  atmosphere  of  the  bureaucracy 
can  laugh  at  that  one  The  net  result  of 
the  smear  attack  on  me.  as  Bill  Buckley 
pointed  out  In  the  National  Review  at  the 
time,  was  that  my  book  was  sent  Into  another 
printing  and  I  received  many  additional  re- 
quests to  speak  to  Interested  groups  across 
the  land  .ind  wonderful  audiences  they 
were 

Of  my  experUnce.s  in  the  Department,  and 
likewise  those  '>f  my  (.nlleague,  Dcjnald  Dozer. 


I  think  that  Senator  Jenner  summed  up  the 
situation  well  when  he  wrote  in  this  con- 
nection: "Kyery  man  In  our  OoTemment 
who  attempts  to  make  It  a  policy  to  safe- 
guard America  and  support  the  nations 
which  wish  to  remain  free,  will  enootint«r 
the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  group  in  high 
places  who  are  determined  to  carry  on,  by 
revolution,  by  assembly  line,  the  slow  but 
unceasing  construction  of  the  world  eoUectlv- 
Ist  state  " 

The  danger  analyzed 

Because  of  my  having  served  so  many 
years  in  the  State  Department,  both  before 
the  days  of  Alger  Hiss  and  thereafter,  and 
because  of  my  known  opposition  to  commu- 
nism. I  often  receive  appeals  for  help  in 
Identifying  the  Red  cell  or  cells  which  In- 
quirers assume  to  be  the  source  of  our 
troubles  there  This  Is  something  best  left 
to  the  FBI.  Scott  McLeod.  hlmaelf  a  former 
FBI  agent,  once  stated  that  he  had  found 
not  one  Conununist  In  the  State  Department 
In  his  years  at  the  head  of  the  security  work 
there 

If  in  this  we  are  referring  to  card-carrying 
Communists  as  such,  then  I  feel  that  we  tend 
to  miss  the  Issue,  for  our  primary  concern 
must  be  with  the  policymakers.  Soft  on 
coninuinlsm  many  of  the  latter  obvioualy 
are.  but  that  Is  not  to  say  that  they  are 
actually  Communists  at  heart.  But  hare  let 
me  say  that  I  doubt  that  any  Rad  agents 
straight  from  Moscow  could  poaalbly  do  more 
harm  to  America  than  has  been  done,  and 
Is  being  done,  by  these  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment, unwittingly  or  otherwise,  through  the 
disastrous  policies  which  they  have  dertaed. 
recommended,  and  promoted  in  recent  years 

To  carry  this  thought  further  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  from  the  Indianapolis 
News,  where  Stan  Evaiu,  who  knows  the 
Washington  scene  from  his  days  on  the  staff 
of  Human  Events,  conducts  an  able  editorial 
column  The  following  statement  U  a 
classic  on  the  subject : 

"Subversion,  as  the  recent  defections  from 
the  National  Security  Agency  demonstrate. 
Is  Indeed  a  danger — much  more  so  than  the 
liberals  would  have  us  believe.  But  It  is  not 
the  principal  danger — and  It  la  not  what 
must  antl-Conununlsts  refer  to  when  they 
say  the  real  problem  Is  Internal. 

The  Internal  danger.  Instead,  is  liberalism 
Itself  It  Is  the  complex  of  beliefs,  slogans. 
and  biases  which  substitutes  disastrous  Il- 
lusions for  the  hard  Imperatives  of  realistic 
policy:  which  bemuses  the  American  mind 
with  reveries  of  world  opinion  and  under- 
standing with  the  Communists,  and  which 
pursues  fantasies  designed  to  win  the  cold 
war  by  giving  billions  of  dollars  to  Com- 
munist nations  It  Is  the  mentality  which 
has  led  America  Into  the  paths  of  weakness 
and  delusion  and  which  has  handed  the 
Kremlin  one  victory  after  another. 

"It  was  the  Internal  threat  of  liberalism. 
for  example,  which  needlessly  betrayed  antl- 
Comniunlst  governments  In  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia:  which  made  fantastic  conces- 
sions to  Stalin  at  Yalta  and  Teheran:  which 
told  us  Mao  Tse-tung  was  an  agrarian  re- 
former, and  consigned  800  million  Chinese  to 
the  living  death  of  communism:  which  por- 
trayed Fidel  CasUo  as  a  Latin  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington and  turned  Cuba  over  to  the 
Kremlin:  which  at  this  moment  Is  helping 
undermine  the  anti-Communist  regime  of 
MoLse  Tshombe  In  the  Congo. 

In  each  of  these  episodes,  a  policy  of 
minimal  Intelligence  would  have  thwarted 
the  objectives  of  the  Communists.  Instead, 
In  each  one  the  Communists  won  or  are 
winning  a  major  victory,  thanks  to  our 
liberal -directed  policy.   •   •    • 

"The  United  States  today  Is  by  far  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world.  If  ita  strength 
Is  used  Intelligently,  it  has.  even  today,  little 
to  fear  from  conununlsm.  What  It  does 
have  to  fear  Is  the  likelihood  that,  under  the 
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liberal  stewardship.  Its  strength  will  not  be 
used,  or  will  be  used  stupidly,  or  worst  of 
all.  will  be  used  to  defeat  antl-Communiste 
and  aid  pro-Communlata  (as  has  been  the 
case  In  the  Congo) ." 

Spotlight  those  responsible 
In  any  Investigation  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment too  much  time  should  not  be  spent 
with  the  top  officials,  for  It  Is  the  men  down 
the  line,  the  area  officials,  the  career  men, 
who  do  the  work  and  actually  make  policy. 
I  have  observed  this  fact  under  many  Secre- 
tiu-les  of  State.  Newspaper  accounts  tend  to 
give  an  entirely  false  Impression,  and  It  takes 
sworn  testimony,  as  In  the  hearings  on  the 
Cuban  debacle,  to  bring  out  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  Said  our  former  Ambassador 
to  Cuba,  Earl  Smith,  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  on  Aug\ist  30 
1960: 

"I  have  learned  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation that  In  our  system  the  actions  by 
the  lower  echelon  and  those  who  are  In- 
fluential In  the  lower  echelon  form  our  pol- 
icy, and  when  those  higher  act  upon  them, 
the  policies  have  already  been  determined 
by  events." 

Many  veteran  observers  have  testified  like- 
wise. Cordell  Hull,  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  longer  than  any  other  man  has  ever 
done,  wrote  In  his  memoirs  regarding  the 
key  role  of  the  desk  officer  in  the  making 
of  policy.  John  Foster  Dulles  was  the  one 
Secretary  of  State  who  was  aasiuned  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule  in  this  regard,  but 
when  one  of  the  news  magazines  was  per- 
muted to  have  a  reported  stay  with  Mr 
Dulles  throughout  a  full  working  day  In  the 
Department,  It  was  found  that  he  was  In 
corwtant  consultation  with  his  specialists, 
obviously  guided  by  their  recommendations 
Recently  the  following  Item  appeared  in 
US   News  Si  World  Report: 

"On  the  question  of  who  really  runs  the 
US  Government,  a  top-ranking  Kennedy 
appointee  remarked:  "Those  of  us  with  big 
titles  sign  the  mall,  but  career  officials  of 
the  civil  service  run  the  show."  " 

In  January  1949  John  F.  Kennedy,  now 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  but  then  a 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  declared 
with  reference  to  the  foreign  policy  at  that 
time:  "It  U  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  search  out  and  spotlight  those  who  mxist 
bear  the  responsibility  for  our  present  pre- 
dicament" The  principle  Is  as  valid  today 
as  It  was  in  1949.  The  execuUve  branch  hav- 
ing failed  to  deal  with  the  situation,  the 
burden  now  resU  with  the  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainties  of  congressional 
action,  however,  and  because  of  the  bias  of 
much  of  the  press  and  TV.  one  who  knows 
about  the  mess  at  firsthand,  as  I  do.  owes  It 
to  his  country  to  help  shed  light  on  the 
situation. 

While  It  U  not  feasible  within  the  covers 
of  this  one  book  to  spotlight  every  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  pwUcymakers  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Secretary  of  State,  one  chapter,  as 
previously  stated.  wUl  survey  a  few  of  these 
careers.  "The  reader  will  then  be  In  a  better 
position  to  say  for  himself  whether  men  of 
the  type  Indicated  should  be  reUlned  and 
promoted,  as  In  the  past,  or  dealt  with  as 
were  John  Carter  Vincent  and  John  Paton 
Davles 


Remember,  they  praised  Alger  Hiss 
The  general  public— and  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  well— would  be  well  advised  not  to 
take  pronouncements  from  the  bureaucracy 
at  anything  like  face  value.  Recently 
Congressman  Johansen.  of  Michigan, 
declared  that  he  was  fed  up  and  for  many 
reasons,  one  being  that  he  was  "fed  up  with 
American  officials  deliberately  lying  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world— as.  for  example, 
denying  In  UN.  debate  that  we  had  Inter- 
vened In  Cuba  and  later  admitting  to  the 
press  that  we  had  trained,  financed  and 
equipped  the  Cuban   Invaders."     In   a  sub- 


sequent chapter  I  envunerate  a  long  series 
of  similar  instances  in  which  our  forelgn- 
poUcy  officials  have  deceived  the  American 
people. 

Nor  can  the  evaluation  by  diplomatic 
officials  of  their  own  colleagues  be  trusted 
After  all,  did  not  a  whole  coterie  of  them 
testify  to  the  spotless  character  of  one  Alger 
Hiss?  " 

Extremists  at  the  top 
Having  made  clear  that  It  is  the  career 
officials,  rather  than  the  political  appointees 
upon  whom  the  spotlight  of  an  Investigation 
needs  to  be  turned,  we  can  discuss  the  top 
officers  and  new  men  brought  in  with  the 
recent    change    of    administration    without 
overplaying    their    role.      According    to    the 
writer  in  the  Sattirday  Evening  Post,  there 
were  In  the  State,  at  the  time  he  wrote.  74 
officials  In  this  group,  the  Kennedy  appoint- 
ees.   As  a  former  Rhodes  scholar  myself,  the 
first  thing  that  hit  me  aa  I  went  down  the 
list  was  the  frequency  with  which  the  names 
of  other  Rhodes  scholars  appeared  on  the  list. 
First   there   U  the  Secretary  of  State   him- 
self, a  former  Rhodes  man;  and  then  we  come 
to   Oeorge    C.   McOhee.   Under   Secretary   of 
State  for  PollUcal  AfTalrs;  Harlan  Cleveland. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization    Affairs;    and    Walt    Whitman 
Roetow.    Counselor    and    Chairman    of    the 
Policy     Planning     Council— all     of     them 
Rhodes  men.  with  still  others  on  down  the 
list. 

Quite  frankly,  this  U  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Most  of  these  particular  officials  are 
of  the  extreme  left  wing.  ADA  school  of 
thought.  Moreover,  the  recent  utterances 
of  Senator  Fttlbhicht,  the  most  widely  known 
of  Rhodes  scholars,  with  his  disparaging  re- 
marks about  the  Constitution,  his  belittling 
attacks  on  our  military  leaders,  his  readiness 
to  surrender  our  sovereignty  as  a  Nation, 
and  his  open  advocacy  of  what  constitutes  a 
virtual  dictatorship  In  the  United  States, 
have  deeply  shocked  millions  of  good  Amer- 
icans who  could  think  of  no  other  explana- 
tion for  such  reason^lng  than  the  fact  that 
FuLsaicHT  had  been  trained  at  Oxford  as  a 
Rhodes  scholar. 

If  It  was  Oxford  men  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
wanted.  It  might  have  been  far  more  reas- 
suring to  the  public  If  he  had  brought  in. 
Instead,  two  whose  names  come  to  mind, 
namely.  Frank  Holman  and  Alexander  Dick. 
Holman  is  a  former  head  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  man  who  authored 
the  Bricker  amendment  and  led  the  fight  for 
Its  adoption.  The  other  gentleman  is  a  New 
York  lawyer  who  led  a  group  of  Rhodes  men 
in  the  fight  to  retain  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion. There,  for  a  change,  we  would  have 
men — both  of  them  Rhodes  scholars — who 
believe  100  percent  in  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  may   be,  of  course,   that  Mr.   Kennedy 
thought    that    the    presence    of    so    many 
Rhodes  men  would  kindle  an  "Intellectual" 
air   in   what  someone  once   termed    "a   den 
of    thieves."     But    In    sober    truth    It    must 
be  conceded  that  in  the  initial   winning  ol 
a   Rhodes  scholarship,   the   way   the  system 
is  operated,  the  facile  type  rather  than  the 
profound  thinker  has  the  advantage;  and  I 
do  not  recall  that  any  of  Kennedy's  men  in 
State  won  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  at 
Oxford  or  made  any  great  splash  In  doing  so. 
The  official  record  of  the  first  man  on  the 
list  falls  to  inspire  any  particular  confidence. 
Fulton   Lewis   has  reminded   us    that  Dean 
Rusk,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under 
Dean  Acheson,   'parroted   the   line,  just   be- 
fore the  Korean  war,  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists   were   'agrarian    reformers,'   revolu- 
tionaries much  like  the  American  Founding 
Fathers." 

Mr.  Lewis  also  recalls  that  when  the  Kore- 
an conflict  broke  out,  "Rusk  was  Instru- 
mental in  keeping  the  United  States  from 
going  all  out  to  win  the  war.    He  vetoed  the 
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Joint  Chiefs"  suggestion  that  batUe-tralned 
National  Chinese  troops  be  brought  into  the 
war,  and  helped  persuade  President  Truman 
to  prevent  General  MacArthur  from  going 
across  the  Yalu." 

I  recall  first  meeting  Mr.  Rusk  when  he 
came  into  the  Department  to  take  over  the 
poet  formerly  held  by  Alger  Hiss.  As  chief 
of  the  treaty  staff  at  the  time,  I  was  called 
in  to  advise  the  new  official  briefly  on  certain 
points.  There  was  nothing  on  that  or  sub- 
sequent occasions  to  suggest  that  congres- 
sional investigators  should  be  awed  by  Dean 
Rusk's  views  on  current  matters. 

Another  of  the  Rhodes  men  on  the  list  of 
appointed  officials,  Harlan  Cleveland  has  met 
with  severe  criticism  on  his  role  in  the  Congo 
matter.  * 

Non-Rhodes  men  in  the  group  of  appoint- 
ed officials  Include  George  Ball,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  G.  Mcnnen  Williams. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
faire, who  as  Governor  of  Michigan  led  his 
State  into  virtual  bankruptcy.  Ball  revealed 
his  utter  Ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  In 
the  Department  In  his  initial  testimony  be- 
fcH-e  the  Stennls  subcommittee.  As  for 
"Soapy."  I  doubt  that  anyone  takes  him  se- 
riously in  his  present  role. 

The  turnover  among  poUtical  appointees 
to   the  Department  is  usually  rapid,  as  in 
the  case  of  Chester  Bowles,  who  lasted  only 
a  few  months  in  the  No.  2  spot.    Not  Infre- 
quenUy  the  men  with  the  high-aotmdlng  ti- 
tles are  bewildered  by  the  bureaucratic  maze 
and  the   ramifications  and  complexities  of 
foreign  policy.    Dependent  on  their  advisers 
at  every  turn,  they  are  soon  taken  in  by  the 
clever  operators  in  the  Department — and,  no 
change   having   l>een   made  at  the   working 
level,  the  policies  continue  much  the  same 
from  one  administration  to  the  next. 
Trouble  traced  to  the  system 
Some  observers  attribute  our  troubles  in 
the    Department    to   certain   a^Mcts  of   the 
system,  to  the  exclusion  of  factor*  which  I 
have  reviewed  in  the  foregoing,  such  as  the 
activities  and  Influence  of  men  like  John 
Carter  Vincent,  John  Patton  Daviee,  and  Wil- 
liam   Wleland.    By    the    term    "system,"   as 
employed  in  this  particular  sense,  is  meant 
the  cimibersome  bureaucratic  machinery — 
the  delays   and   imcertainties.  the   flood  of 
memorandums   and   other   papers,    and    the 
unending  round  of  conunlttee  meetings — as 
well  as  the  nice  mixture  of  noncontroverslal- 
ness  and   colorless   semlcompetence — which, 
as  all   agree,   has  rendered  the  Department 
seemingly  Incapable  in  recent  years  of  ren- 
dering prompt  and  effective  action. 

The  articles  In  the  Reader's  Digest  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred dwell  at  some  length  on  depressing 
aspects  of  this  system,  which  could  be 
stunmed  up  In  the  question  of  the  White 
House  aid  who  could  not  get  from  the  De- 
partment certain  policy  information  he 
needed.  "What  the  devil  do  these  people 
do  all  day?" 

It  is  a  question  which  I  have  often  been 
asked  and  one  which  I  answered  In  my  book, 
"Inside  the  State  Department."     I  will  have 
more  to  say  regarding  the  system,  particu- 
larly   with    re8p)ect    to   certain   of    Its    truly 
vicious  aspects,  In  a  later  chapter.    I  do  not 
share   Kennan 's    view   that  nothing  can   be 
done  to  correct  this  situation.     Cutting  the 
staff  down  to  a  reasonable  size  would  be  a 
big    step    In    that   direction.      The    present 
cumbersome  procedures  came  with  the  over- 
stafflng.     The   Post   writer  admits  as  much 
when  he  says:  "Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  system  really  took  hold,  it  required 
a   day   or   two   to  get    approval   for  routine 
negotiations.      Now    It    often    reqtilres   6    to 
8  weeks.     The  man-hours  devoted  to  really 
grave  issues  stretch  Into  eons." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  neither 
the  public  nor  any  congressional  commit- 
tee win  allow  attention  to  be  diverted  too 
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long  tj  matters  at  proewtur*  or  organlma- 
tk»  Mtap.  It  Is  •  WU-— taMtolwid  axloai 
tbat  vaf  •frtam  will  work  If  tb*  rlgbt  man 
AT*  OB  Xbm  Job.  U  w*  will  oast  the  »pp«— tii 
and  Install  In  their  places  men  wbo  bstto>ve 
In  Amsiicaa  prlnetplas  with  all  thetr  hearts 
and  srs  dsisrmtnsd  that  ws  shall  wtn  the 
cokl  war.  tha  Stata  Department  can  regain 
Its  propsr  role,  nsrer  fear. 

An  alarming  parallel 
-Dse  of  the  term  "the  system"  brtnfs  up 
something  which  merits  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention In  anj  invsstlgation  of  the  State 
Dapartntant.  I  refer  to  the  widespread  fear 
In  large  ssgments  of  the  American  public 
that  the  thinking  ot  the  Stata  Department 
Is  dominated  by  an  outside  unolBclal  body, 
the  Council  of  Porslgn  Belatlons  (the  CTRK 
that  the  co\inr.ll.  with  Its  Interlock  In  radio, 
TV,  and  major  elements  in  the  press,  along 
with  other  rtmllar  organisations.  1b  reepon> 
slbls  In  large  msasure  for  the  adoption  and 
pursuit  of  the  policies  which  have  proved 
so  disastrous  In  raoent  years;  and  that  coun- 
cil members  hold  key  posto  In  the  State  Oe- 
partmant  and  elaewhera  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

These  charges  have  been  documented  at 
■oma  lengths  In  the  weekly  Dan  Smoot  Re- 
port. HUnself  a  former  FBI  agent.  Dan 
Smoot  la  one  of  the  keenest  present-day 
commentators  on  public  affairs  and  has  a 
wide  foUowlng  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

I  sm  not  certain  that  my  own  observations 
within  the  Department  over  a  long  period  of 
years  tend  to  support  this  concept  of  the 
CFR  role.  I  found  that  the  Department  It- 
self, rather  than  any  outside  group,  serves  as 
the  bass  for  the  policy  planners  and  that  It 
uses  the  CFR  and  similar  outfits  to  help 
spread  the  oOclal  goapel  and  the  dream  of  a 
world  socialist  state.  Except  for  unfortu- 
nate dependence  on  the  New  York  Times,  as 
In  the  Cuban  matter,  the  desk  officers  are.  In 
fact.  In  large  measure  Insulated  from  the 
raslnstresm  of  American  thought  by  thelr 
preoeeupatlon  with  alien  points  of  view 

One  need  not  accept  all  the  Implications  of 
the  indictment  of  the  CFR.  however,  to  rec- 
ognise the  poeslbtnty  of  a  dangerously  close 
parallel  between  the  present-day  role  of  the 
CFR  and  that  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  (the  IPR)  some  jrears  back.  To 
indicate  what  I  mean,  I  need  only  quote  the 
following  from  the  findings  of  the  special 
Senate  subconunlttee  which  Investigated 
the  IPR  In  1981 : 

"IPR  activities  were  made  possible  largely 
through  the  financial  support  of  American 
Industrialists,  corporations,  and  foundations, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  not  familiar  with 
the   Inner   workings  of   the   organization. 

"The  nmrtifM  of  eminent  individuals  were 
by  design  used  ss  a  respectable  and  Im- 
preeslvs  screen  for  ths  activities  of  the  IPR 
Inner  core,  and  as  a  defense  when  such 
activities  came  under  scrutiny. 

'The  IPR  possessed  close  organic  relations 
with  the  SUte  Department  through  inter- 
change of  personnel,  attendance  of  State  De- 
partment officials  at  IPR  conferences,  con- 
stant exchange  of  information  and  social 
contacta. 

"During  the  period  1M&-49.  persons  associ- 
ated with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  RelaUons 
were  instrumental  In  keeping  U.S.  policy  on 
a  course  favorable  to  Communist  objectives 
in  China. 

"The  net  effect  of  IPR  activities  on  United 
States  pubUe  opinion  has  been  such  as  to 
serve  International  Communist  interests  and 
to  affsct  adversely  the  interests  of  the  United 
SUtas." 

Infiltrating  the  military 

Infiltration  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  ap- 
peasers  from  the  State  Department  is  an- 
other charge  which  should  be  looked  into 
by  ooogreaalonal  Inrsstlgators,  particularly 
now  that  Foreign  Berrlee  oOoers  are  increas- 
ingly being  detailed  as  advisers— some  critics 


use  the  term  "poUtleal  commissars"— at  mili- 
tary posta.  The  assignmant  of  Roy  Robot- 
tarn  to  ths  Maval  War  College  is  a  reeant 

case  in  point. 

"TO  Impose  Mr.  Rubottom  on  dedicated 
oOcars  of  the  U.S.  Nsvy.  studying  naval 
stratsgy  at  the  War  College  In  Newport.  R.I.. 
is  an  outrage."  declared  the  News  and  Coiu- 
ler  of  Charleston.  SO.  The  editor  contin- 
ued: "Offlosrs  who  know  the  story  of 
State  Department  mishandling  of  Fidel 
Castro  will  rightly  resent  Mr.  Rubottom's 
assignmant  as  an  'adviser.'  For  a  naval  offi- 
cer, running  a  ship  aground  usually  means 
ths  end  of  a  career — at  least  the  end  of  op- 
portunity for  advancement.  But  Mr.  Ru- 
bottom ran  the  whole  United  States  aground 
on  the  political  shoals  of  Cuba — and  he  Is 
rewarded  with  an  ambasaadorship  and  a 
chance  to  advise  future  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
Navy." 

One  heard  similar  protests  expressed  when 
it  was  learned  that  Robert  Strong  had  In 
1958  been  assigned  as  a  faculty  adviser  at 
the  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  This 
officer,  as  was  noted  earlier,  was.  In  sworn 
testimony  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee prior  to  the  recent  assignment,  charged 
with  having  sent  reports  out  of  Formosa  - 
in  his  capacity  as  our  top  diplomat  there — 
which  were  mialeadlng  and  helpful  to  the 
Communists. 

It  Is  recalled  In  connection  with  these 
assignments  that  John  D  Hlckerson  was 
sent  to  the  NaUunal  War  College  in  Wash- 
ington as  deputy  commandant  In  1963.  later 
going  to  Finland  as  Ambas&adur.  Prior  to 
the  National  War  College  assignment,  Hlck- 
erson, a  veteran  Foreign  Service  officer,  had 
come  under  Are  from  a  congressional  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  the  hiring  of  ixii- 
deslrables  by  the  UN.  at  a  time  when  he 
was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  charge 
of  relations  with  the  U.N.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  Department  had  been  slow  In  sup- 
plying adverse  Information  about  Americans 
on  the  UJf.  staff.  Subeequent  pubUcatlun 
of  the  Yalta  papers  brought  to  light  a  mem- 
orandum by  Hlckerson  In  1(MS  recommend- 
ing extensive  concessions  to  Stalin. 

Difficulties  which  our  top  military  leaders 
have  had  with  State  Departnient  advisers 
are  clear  from  the  record.  General  Wede- 
meyer  mentions  the  "entirely  Justified  sus- 
picions' which  Oeneral  Hurley  had  of  the 
State  Department  political  advisers  which 
the  former  had  on  his  staff.  Oeneral  Wede- 
meyer  adds:  "Today,  reading  through  the 
reports  sent  to  me  and  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  Davles.  Service.  £merson.  and  Lud- 
den.  It  seems  obvious  not  only  that  their 
sympathies  lay  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, but  also  that  they  srere  either  con- 
sciously or  unwittingly  diasemlnstlng  ex- 
aggerated or  false.  Communist- inspired 
reports  concerning  the  Nationalist  Oovem- 
ment designed  to  stir  up  all  manner  of  Siuo- 
Amerlcan  distrust" 

Similarly,  Oen  Mark  Clark,  who  had  served 
in  both  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  wrote  that 
he  "could  not  help  wondering  and  worrying 
whether  we  were  faced  with  open  enemies 
acroea  the  conference  table  and  hidden 
enemies  who  sat  with  us  In  our  most  secret 
councils." 

The  reader  will  tlZMl  the  following  from 
the  economic  Council  latter  of  last  Decem- 
ber 15  pctrticularly  enlightening  In  this  con- 
nection : 

"Almost  unnoticed  so  far  In  the  discus- 
sion. Is  the  determination  of  the  foreign 
policy  planners,  from  their  base  in  the  Stete 
Department,  to  teke  over  policymaking  in 
defense  and  limit  our  military  men  to  tech- 
nical qiiestlons  only — those  hsvlng  nothing 
to  do  with  whom  we  should  fight,  or  when 
or  where  or  how. 

"The  role  of  the  foreign  policy  plsnners 
in  military  policy  is  further  confused  by  the 
deep  ideological  split  between  the  two 
branches    of    government,    on    communism. 


The  Stete  Department  has  for  over  ao 
years  been  soft  on  communism,  while  masC 
at  our  military  leaders  are  firmly  ■att-Oom- 
munlst.    Ttie  foreign  policy  planners  te  hot 

argue  for  communism.  Not  at  aU.  Thair 
line  Is  to  say  that  enemy  Is  Intamatlonal 
communism.  Any  hint  of  conununlsm  hare 
at  home  Is  stupid  or  wicked.  The  military 
are  therefore  obliged  to  raise  the  matter  of 
communism  here  st  home,  in  government, 
politics,  and  other  public  opinion  forming 
agencies.  To  make  the  confusion  complete. 
the  planners  make  every  effort  to  put  their 
sympathizers  into  the  top  clTlUan  jobs  in 
the  Defense  Department." 

In  recent  months  the  Stete  Dapartmant 
censors  hsve  been  deleting  warning  of  tha 
Communist  danger  from  the  spaachas  of 
our  military  leaders,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Reds  have  been  spreading  their  tentacles 
throughout  Latin  America — this  from  their 
base  in  Cuba,  90  miles  from  our  shares. 
which  they  gained  with  the  help  of  Stete 
Department  officials. 

There  are.  Indeed,  many  reasons  why  an 
Investigation  of  the  Stete  Department  has 
l>ecome  Imjjeratlve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress  should 
take  a  careful  look  at  State  Dei>arUnent 
operatioiis  Is  only  too  obvious.  The  In- 
vestigation should  be  a  carefully  planned 
effort  to  f\nd  out  what  we  must  do  to 
make  the  Department  a  more  dTectlre 
instrument  for  the  execution  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

If  the  Department  is  to  be  staffed  with 
people  who  are  adequately  pirepared  to 
cope  with  the  problems  which  confront 
our  Nation  overseas,  a  Foreign  Serrlce 
Academy  such  as  I  propose  in  my  bill 
HJl  7291  must  be  established.  The 
Academy  which  I  have  proposed  would — 

P^irst.  provide  a  5 -year  program  of 
study,  covering  in  depth,  first,  three  bade 
languages;  second,  the  history,  cultures, 
and  customs  of  nations  in  which  stu- 
dents at  the  Academy  may  serve;  third, 
extensive  US.  history  and  governmental 
processes;  fourth,  psychological  warfare, 
mcluding  Instruction  in  Communist 
propaganda  techniques;  fifth,  surTlTal  in 
jungle  and  remote  areas;  and.  sixth, 
military  strategy  and  its  relation  to 
diplomacy. 

Second,  be  coeducational,  Mmitting 
students  who,  first,  have  demonstrated 
high  scholarship  and  leadership  quali- 
ties;  and,  second,  pass  a  rigorous  men- 
tal and  physical  admission  in  the  same 
manner  that  candidates  for  admlaiion 
to  the  Military  Academies  are  appointed. 

Third,  exchange  teachers  with  the 
Military  Academies  in  order  that  future 
military  and  overseas  civilian  represent- 
atives. Including  State  Department  For- 
eign Service  officers,  can  better  under- 
stand and  respect  each  other's  problems. 

Fourth,  confer  the  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree for  the  first  4  years  and  the  master 
of  arts  degree  for  the  fifth  year. 

To  conclude.  Congress  must  investi- 
gate State  Elepartment  operations  with 
the  view  to  recommending  changes  which 
will  enable  the  Department  to  execute 
our  foreign  policy  more  expedttlously 
and  efTectively.  Moreover,  a  Ftoreign 
Service  Academy  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed must  be  established  in  order  to 
train  personnel  for  the  Departaunt 
who  are  capable  of  meeting  the  proiv 
lems  which  we  face  overseas,  espactalty 
those  created  by  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 
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INDIAN  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Berry]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
anyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  In- 
dians and  the  Indian  problems  of  Amer- 
ica will  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the 
most  disgusting  articles  to  appear  in 
print  in  recent  years  is  one  appearing 
in  the  March  issue  of  Life  magazine  over 
the  authorship  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  "Buying  It  Back  From 
the  Indians."  This  young  man,  brother 
of  the  President,  who  has  been  traveling 
all  over  the  world,  telling  peoples  of  other 
nations  what  they  must  do  and  how  they 
must  get  their  own  house  in  order,  tells 
the  world  in  this  article  how  surprised 
he  was  to  find  that  the  United  States 
must  still  pay  for  lands  and  property 
taken  by  force  from  the  Indians,  for 
which  settlement  has  never  been  made 
by  the  Government. 

The  whole  article.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  writ- 
t-en  with  a  view  of  making  light  of  the 
Indian  claims  against  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  really  quite  humorous 
to  young  Bobby  to  find  that  there  have 
been  some  370  claims  filed  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Comjniasion.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  for  him  to  set  forth  the 
fact  that  in  15  years  only  33  of  these 
claims  have  been  finlshe<l.  that  10  others 
are  on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  and  that  some  76  are  nearing 
completion  and  about  200  in  various 
stages  of  trial. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  reaaon  these  claims 
have  not  been  settled  is,  because,  as  young 
Bobby  indicates,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  gone  to  every  extreme  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  the  Indians  are 
wrong,  that  the  white  man  owes  no 
money  for  the  lands  and  property  that 
he  has  taken  from  the  Indian,  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  under  obli- 
fiation  to  keep  its  treaties  with  the  In- 
dian people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  American  Indian 
were  located  on  any  island  in  the  world, 
or  in  any  country  in  the  world,  other 
than  within  the  United  States,  this  same 
Federal  Government  would  be  flocking 
to  that  shore  with  boatloads  of  money 
trying  to  force  them  to  take  the  cash 
and  to  use  our  gold  and  our  currency  to 
build  up  their  economy — not  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  these  people  live  within 
our  borders. 

Peoples  all  around  the  world,  who  are 
of  equal  living  standards,  who  are  in 
similar  economic  conditions,  and  who 
are  even  less  interested  in  becoming 
civilized  and  raising  their  standards  of 
living  to  those  of  the  non-Indian  people 
in  the  United  States,  are  having  billions 
of  dollars  dumped  in  tlieir  laps,  year 
after  year,  through  a  program  known  as 
foreign  aid  but  when  it  o>3mes  to  aiding 
and  assisting  the  Indians  within  the 
borders  of  America  the  Federal  Govern - 
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ment  wiU  give  them  nothing  and  Mr 
Kennedy  and  his  trained  staff  of  as- 
sistants are  taking  every  case  to  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  to  keep  from 
paying  the  Indian  the  damages  that  are 
justly  due  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  the  purpose  of 
this  article  was  to  be  cute  and  to  make 
interesting  reading  for  those  who  know 
nothing  about  Indians  and  the  Indian 
problem.    I  suppose  it  may  be  interest- 
ing reading  and  quite  light  and  trifling 
for  a  young  man  whose  father  is  a  multi- 
multi-millionaire    and    who    has    never 
wanted  for  anything,  for  a  young  man 
vhose  brother  has  become  President  of 
the  United  States  and  has  appointed  him 
to  one  of  the  most  important  Cabinet 
spots  in  America.     To  him  it  is  furmy. 
To  him  it  is  humorous  to  even  think 
that  someone  who  formerly  owned  prop- 
erty, who  formerly  owned  territory,  who 
formerly  owned  these  regions,  and  who 
were  driven  out  by  force,  should  now 
have  the  audacity  to  ask  compensation 
from  this  great  Federal  Government.  To 
him  it  is  probably  humorous  to  imagine 
that  the  great-grandfathers  of  the  Sioux 
Indian  people  who  lived  in  the  State  of 
South  E>akota,   for   example,   and  who 
made  a  firm  and  binding  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government,  believing  that 
their  contract  and  their  treaty  was  as 
good  as  the  gold  behind  it,  only  to  find 
that  neither  the  contract  nor  the  treaty 
are  worth  the  paper  they  were  written 
on,  and  Bobbie's  job  is  to  get  the  courts 
to   agree   with   this   "treaty    breaking" 
philosophy  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

These  are  the  things  the  young  At- 
torney General  tells  the  people  of 
America  were  such  a  surprise  to  him. 
Why  should  the  Indian  people  lay  claim 
in  damages  for  their  lands? 

In  the  article  he  says : 

Another  determination  necessary  in  the 
Indian  claims  may  be  the  most  difficult  of 
all:  How  much  was  the  land  in  a  specific 
area  worth  at  the  time  it  was  acquired  by  the 
white  man? 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  most 
unfair  questions  that  can  be  asked.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  price  of  land  is  or  should  be 
determined  by  what  a  willing  seller  is 
willing  to  accept  from  a  willing  buyer. 
In  not  one  single  instance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  there  been  the  case  of  a  willing  seller 
and  a  willing  buyer.    In  every  claim  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission  the 
Indians   were    not   willing   sellers,    they 
were  forced  to  sell,  they  were  forced  to 
move,   they  were  forced  to  flee  at  the 
point  of  a  gun.    Neither  was  the  Fed- 
eral Army  nor  the  white  settlers  a  will- 
ing buyer.     They  took  the  land  at  the 
point  of  a  gun.     Yet  the  young  Attorney 
General  writes  a  voluminous  article,  tell- 
ing about  the  numbers  of  attorneys  he 
has   working   in   the   Archives,   digging 
through  old  files,  attempting  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  market  price  for  this  land,  at  the 
time  it  was  taken. 

You^can  be  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  one  digging 
through  the  Archives  attempting  to  rep- 
resent the  Indian  people  in  trying  to  de- 
termine what  would  be  just  and  fair  for 
them,  having  been  routed  from  their 
homes  and  forced  to  suffer  from  the  in- 
clemencies of  winter  storms  and  bliz- 


zards. No  one  is  digging  through  the 
Archives  attempting  to  compensate  these 
people  for  these  hardships  suffered  by 
them. 

The  yoimg  Attorney  General  has  not 
indicated  that  he  plans  to  hire  any  help 
to  dig  into  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
treaties  with  these  Indian  people,  trea- 
ties wherein  the  Federal  Government 
agreed  to  provide  assistance  for  the  In- 
dians so  long  as  the  water  shall  flow 
and  the  grass  is  green. 

Possibly  the  Attorney  General  could 
find  something  humorous  in  those 
phrases  if  he  tried.  The  Indian  people 
can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  this  young  At- 
torney General  will  be  turning  all  of  his 
efforts  and  all  of  his  talent  toward  de- 
feating them  in  court,  rather  than  pay- 
ing them  in  justice. 

In  his  article  the  young  Attorney  Gen- 
eral had  this  to  say : 

In  a  second  case  Involving  income  from 
canoes,  one  Chippewa  complained  to  the 
Commission  about  a  personal  loss,  even 
though  the  Indian  Claims  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide for  individual  claims.  He  held  up  a 
picture  of  an  enormous  canoe.  He  said  It 
would  hold  20.  and  judging  by  the  picture 
there  was  no  doubting  him.  "You've  ruined 
my  business."  he  said.  "I  used  to  get  $5  a 
head  for  taking  people  over  the  rapids.  Now 
the  rapids  are  gone."  The  rapids,  near  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  had  been  eliminated  by 
construction  of  locks  on  the  St.  Mary's  River. 

"The  white  man  may  have  teken  away  your 
bxislness,"  responded  Mr.  Barney,  appearing 
for  the  Government,  "but  he  also  gave  you 
your  business  in  the  first  place." 

The  young  Attorney  General  is  using 
this  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  the 
Indian  look  silly  before  the  reading  pub- 
lic. It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  Indian 
had  a  large  canoe  that  would  hold  20 
people  and  that  he  made  a  good  living 
taking  tourists  over  the  rapids  near  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  It  may  be  real  funny 
to  the  young  Attorney  General  to  think 
that  he  would  come  before  the  Claims 
Commission  asking  damages  for  the 
white  man  having  taken  away  his  busi- 
ness from  him.  This  may  seem  real  fim- 
ny  to  him  and  to  many  of  his  read- 
ers, 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
while  the  young  Attorney  General  was 
writing  his  article  and  getting  it  sold  to 
Life  magazine,  his  brother,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  writing  another 
aiticle.     This  article  was  a  message  to 
Congress  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  the  American  tax- 
payer to  give  him  the  authority  to  cut 
tariffs     or     completely     dispense    with 
tariffs,  permitting  imports  to  come  into 
this  country  from  every  foreign  country 
in  the  world  and  then  he  asked  Congress 
to  provide  subsidies  and  direct  payments 
to    the   businesses    and   industries   and 
firms  that  would  be  damaged  by  such 
competitive  imports.     In  this  message 
that  the  President  was  writing  to  Con- 
gress he  not  only  asked  Congress  to  sub- 
sidize the  industries  injured  but  also  to 
subsidize  the  labor  that  was  put  out  of 
jobs  and  the  communities  that  were  in- 
jured by  both  the  industry  being  dam- 
aged and  the  labor  being  thrown  out  of 
work. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  real  scream 
for   the   youthful   Attorney  General   to 
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have  an  Indian  eooM  to  the  FMeral  Qcn- 
emment  and  aak  for  a  sobaldy.  because 
his  Industry  had  been  tnjured  by  Federal 
manipulation,  but  it  Is  strictly  good  busi- 
ness for  the  youthful  President  of  the 
United  States  to  come  before  Oongress 
and  ask  for  asslstanee  to  other  Industries 
injured  by  Federal  manlmilatlon  of  trade 
and  tariffs.  Is  there  so  much  difference 
between  turning  off  the  trade  spigot  and 
the  water  spigot  in  this  river? 

Certainly  there  is  a  difference,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  (me  Instance  we  are  dealing 
with  our  own  people — good  American 
citisens.  In  the  other  Instance  we  are 
dealing  with  foreign  investors  and  for- 
eign industrialists  and  attempting  to  pro- 
vide a  market  for  them.  When  the 
young  Attorney  General  tells  about  one 
person  who  Is  injured  by  Federal  action 
this  is  a  joke  and  suflleiently  humorous 
to  be  able  to  sell  his  article  to  a  large 
publishing  company. 

When  the  other  brother  provides  a 
parallel  situation  it  is  dead  serious  and 
he  claims  the  subsidies  must  be  paid  to 
American  industries  and  American  labor 
and  American  communities  in  order  to 
protect  the  American  ec<»K>my. 

The  young  Attorney  General  continues 
In  his  article  by  saying: 

And  7«t  I  have  to  remind  myself  that  In 
tltla  area  the  spirit  of  the  New  Frontier  must 
be  tempered  to  cope  with  the  tinlque  prob- 
lems of  the  old  frontier — and  these  are  not 
sUnpIj  legal  problems. 

I  am  not  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
this  is  intended  as  a  witticism  or  a  state- 
ment of  a  fact.  If  it  is  a  witticism  it  Is 
a  very  humble  attempt  and  if  it  Is  a  fact 
then  Congress  should  begin  to  take 
actl<m. 

If  the  New  Frontier  \&  to  serve  the  In- 
dian people  as  the  old  frontier  did,  then 
the  Indian  people  had  better  get  atomic 
warheads  on  their  arrows  and  head 
toward  Washington  because  ixT  the  old 
frontier  the  Army  moved  westward  with 
the  pioneer.  They  rounded  up  the  In- 
dians and  placed  them  in  concentration 
camjM  and  then  down  through  the  years 
they  forced  the  Indian  to  live  on  these 
concentration  camp  areas.  In  later 
years  they  became  known  as  Indian  res- 
ervations— the  poorest,  the  most  worth- 
less sofl  of  any  land  In  the  area. 

It  was  50  years  ago  that  the  Federal 
Government  established  what  is  today 
known  as  "foreign  aid"  on  all  of  these 
Indian  reservations  and  after  50  years 
of  foreign  aid  in  which  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  was  to  bring  the  Indian 
people  up  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
non-Indian  people  they  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  the  system  has  been  wrong 
for  50  years,  that  it  has  been  a  complete 
falltuv,  so  this  system  that  has  proven 
worthless  and  valueless,  this  system  that 
has  wasted  two  generations  of  Indian 
people.  Is  now  being  copied  by  the  State 
Department  and  tried  again  In  every 
country  in  the  free  worid. 

Yes.  the  youthful  Attorney  General, 
who  was  so  surprised  when  he  moved 
into  his  ofBce  to  find  that  the  Indian 
people  might  have  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  claim  payment  for  that  which  is 
rightfully  theirs,  now  must  remind  him- 
self that  in  this  era  the  spirit  of  the  New 


Pitmtier  must  be  tempered  to  cope  with 
the  unique  problems  of  the  old  frontier. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  Kmnedy  boys  are 
so  hard  up  financially  that  they  must 
use  the  prestige  of  their  offices  to  sell 
this  kind  of  tripe  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Nation,  working  on  tajq;>ayer8'  time 
and  putting  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
in  their  own  private  pockets,  they  should 
at  least  vent  their  humor  on  someone 
and  some  group  other  than  the  Indian 
people. 

They  scream  about  civil  rights  and 
the  minorities  In  the  South  but  they 
make  money  and  sell  magazine  stories 
by  tearing  down  the  minority  groups  in 
the  North. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this,  in  my  judgment,  is 
an  unpardonable  sin. 


COMPLACENCY  IN   UNITED  STATES 
AS  TO  DANGER  OP  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
of  the  series  of  excellent  articles  being 
written  by  former  Vice  President  Nixon 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  of  yes- 
terday. April  3.  There  is  a  flnal  article 
to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gist  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
article  is  that  there  is  a  complacency  in 
the  United  States  as  to  the  dangers  of 
communism  here  at  home,  coupled  with 
diverse  opinions  on  the  subject,  ranging 
from  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  deep  concern  to 
Robert  Kennedy's  statement  that  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country  has 
only  10.000  members  and  is  a  political 
organization  of  no  danger  in  the  United 
States.  This  amounts  to  still  another 
example  of  the  left  hand  of  the  admln- 
L«(tratlon  not  knowing  what  the  right  is 
up  to.  or  how  it  feels  about  a  given  situa- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  take  action  designed 
to  root  out  the  dangers  from  within  and 
to  eradicate  the  Communist  menace 
with  every  available  weapon. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  add  very  much 
to  what  Mr.  Nixon  says  about  our  lack 
of  concern  with  this  very  great  danger, 
since  his  recommended  eight -point  pro- 
gram very  candidly  tells  us  what  we  must 
do.  However.  I  should  like  to  tie  into 
his  program  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
passed  the  House  In  the  86th  Congress 
and  again  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  that 
has  been  awaiting  Senate  action  since. 
That  is  my  bill,  H  R.  3247.  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2385.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
define  and  broaden  the  term  "organlie" 
as  used  in  the  Smith  Act  of  1940,  which 
outlaws  corvspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Identical  bills  passed  the  House  in  the 
85th  and  86th  Congresses  and.  as  I  said, 
my  bill  passe<l  last  May  15.  in  each  case 
without  oppoHltion.  It  is  a  bill  that  has 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  I  am  strongly  hopeful  for  posi- 


tive Senate  action  before  long,  slnea  the 
menace  of  communism  grows  atrcoiger 
with  each  passing  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Smith  Act  was 
passed,  the  Communists  hav«  not  re> 
lented  in  their  efforts  to  organlae  groups 
and  cells  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  our  form  of  government. 
Although  the  Smith  Act  states  that  or- 
ganizing groups  for  this  purpose  Is  Ille- 
gal, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  subsequently  decided.  In  the  case 
of  Yates  v.  United  StaUa  (354  UJB.  288), 
that  the  term  'organize  '  as  used  in  the 
act  referred  to  the  original  organlaition 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  this  coun- 
try, rather  than  to  any  subsequent  con- 
tinuous, organizing,  and,  of  course,  the 
pinks  and  the  fellow  travelers  azid  the 
rest  of  their  ilk  have  had  a  field  day 
since. 

The  Smith  Act.  as  written,  made  It  a 
crime  for  a  person  to  commit  any  of 
three  defined  acts.  The  first  was  to 
knowingly  or  willfully  advocate  the  over- 
throw, by  force  or  by  violence,  of  any 
Government  in  the  United  States;  the 
second  was  to  organize  any  society  or 
group  to  teach  or  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  any  such  Government;  the 
third  was  to  be  a  member  of  or  affiliated 
with  any  such  society  or  group. 

The  Yates  case  involved  the  question 
of  whether  14  known  Communists  had 
violated  the  first  2  parts  of  the  act. 
The  defendants  had  been  convicted  after 
jury  trial  on  a  single  count  of  indict- 
ment charging  them  with  conspiring  to 
overthrow  the  U.S.  Government  by  force 
and  violence  and  with  organizing  groups 
for  the  same  purpose.  Their  convletlons 
had  been  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
versed the  convictions  and  held  that  as 
to  "advocacy"  there  must  be  actual  In- 
citement to  action,  and  that  the  term 
"organize"  referred  only  to  the  official 
organization  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  not  to  a  continuing  prooeas  of  or- 
ganization. In  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
that  took  place  in  1945  when  the  Com- 
munist Political  Association  was  dis- 
banded and  reconstituted  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  Stotes.  The 
indictment,  returned  in  1951.  was  there- 
fore barred  by  the  3 -year  statute  of  limi- 
tations. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  studied  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Smith  Act.  and  concluded 
that  the  term  "organize"  was  intended 
to  mean  a  continuous  process  of  organiz- 
ing groups  and  cells  and  of  recruiting 
new  members  and  not  merely  the  origi- 
nal organization  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  some  other  party  or  society 
whoso  aims  are  inimical  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  trial  court  In 
the  Yatos  case  had  Instructed  the  jury 
that  the  term  "organize"  Included  such 
things  as  "the  recruiting  of  new  mem- 
bers and  the  forming  of  new  units,  and 
the  regrouping  or  expansion  of  existing 
clubs,  classes,  and  other  units  of  any 
society,  party,  group,  or  other  organiza- 
tion." The  committee  has  concluded 
that  this  definition  adequately  expresses 
the  origmal  intention  of  Congress  when 
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it  enacted  the  Smith  Act.  and  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  committee  mntattntf 
substantially  that  language. 

The  necessity  for  immediate  action  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  Tates  deci- 
sion is  borne  out  by  a  report  received  tqr 
the  subcommittee  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  outlining  the  history  of  Smith 
Act  conspiracy  cases  since  the  declslona 
in  Yates  against  United  States.  The 
following  seven  such  cases  have  been 
reversed  by  cotuls  of  appeal,  at  least  in 
part  based  upon  the  Yates  decision's 
definition  of  "organize": 

First.  Bary  case.  Denver,  10th  clnnilt 
'  248  Fed.  2d  201 ) :  Seven  defendants; 
August  23.  1957. 

Second.  Sentner.  St.  Louis,  eighth  cir- 
cuit: Five  defendants;  April  4,  19S8. 

Third.  Brandt.  Cleveland,  sixth  cir- 
cuit: Six  defendants;  May  23,  1958. 

Fourth.  Welman,  Detroit,  sixth  cir- 
cuit: Six  defendants;  March  25,  1958. 

Fifth.  Kuzma,  Philadelphia,  third  cir- 
cuit: Ordered  the  acquittal  of  four  and 
authorized  retrial  of  five;  November  13. 
1957. 

Sixth.  Fujimoto,  Hawaii,  ninth  cir- 
cuit: All  seven  defendants  ordered  ac- 
quitted; January  18,  1958. 

Seventh.  Huff.  Seattle,  ninth  circuit: 
The  convictions  of  all  four  defendants 
who  had  appealed  were  ordered  reversed. 
One  of  the  defendants  in  this  case  did 
not  appeal  but  served  her  sentence,  and 
therefore  her  conviction  still  stands; 
January  16, 1958. 

The  Government  was  authorized  to 
retry  the  following  six  cases  in  which  a 
total  of  39  defendants  were  Involved: 

Yates 10 

Bary 7 

Sentner 5 

Brandt   g 

Welman « 

Kuzm» 5 

The  Department  of  Justice  reports 
that  the  Government  dismissed  the 
Kuzma  and  Yates  cases,  involving  a  total 
of  15  defendants,  partly  on  the  Yates 
definition  of  "organize."  Still  under  con- 
.'^ideration  are  the  remaining  four  cases 
involving  24  defendants  In  addition, 
the  Government,  since  the  Yates  case. 
has  also  dismissed,  in  pirt  due  to  the 
■  organize"  definition  in  Yates,  two  con- 
spiracy cases  involving  17  defendants, 
which  had  not  been  tried  at  the  time  of 
tiie  Yates  decision. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
Representative  Kenneth  B.  KsAmfc.  the 
author  of  HM.  8867,  whjch  is  identical 
to  H.R.  13272— both  bUls  are  identical  to 
H.R.  3247,  87th  Congresii— the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  reported  as  follows: 

Hon.   Kennfth   B.  Keatino. 
Unitse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Congrkssmam  Keatimo:  ThiB  Is  in 
resiwnse  to  yoiur  letter  of  .Ally  7  In  regard 
to  tlie  Department  of  Jurtloe  position  with 
respect  to  the  bill  (H.R.  886'')  to  amend  tec- 
tion  2385  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  define  the  term  "organize  "  as  used  in  tliat 
flection.  Intended  to  deal  with  one  aspect  of 
the  problem  raised  by  ttie  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision In  Yates  v.  United  States. 

HR.  8867  redefines  the  term  "or- 
panize"  as  uaed  in  the  Smith  Act  (18 
use.  2385).    The  proposal  would  In- 
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dude  wlttdn  the  term  "organlae"  the  re- 
cruiting of  new  members,  the  forming  <rf 
new  nnlts,  and  the  regrouping  or  ex- 
pansion of  extetlog  etobe,  classes,  and 
other  radts  of  such  society,  group,  or  as- 
sembly of  persons.  In  the  Yates  case 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  Congress 
Intended  that  the  term  "organtae"  does 
not  tndode  such  activities  as  the  recruit- 
ing of  members,  organizers  of  dubs  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  so  forth,  and  that  in  its  view 
the  Commtmist  Party  was  organized  in 
1945  and  therefore  evidence  as  to  its  or- 
ganization was  barred  after  the  3-year 
period  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

"nie  bill  would  redefine  "organlae"  in 
the  terms  for  iiMch  the  Government  con- 
tended in  that  case  and  would  be  bene- 
ficial in  any  future  Smith  Act  c(mspiracy 
prosecutions. 

The  Department  of  Justice  favors  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

As  both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Hoover 
have  freely  warned,  immediate  action  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  wipe  out  this  can- 
cer upon  our  society.  Therefore,  I  h<«>e 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  favorable 
reaction  to  the  eight-point  Nixon  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
Senate  will  take  favorable  action  on  HH. 
3247,  the  combined  assault  on  the  Com- 
mies will  have  the  desired  effect,  which 
is  to  get  rid  of  them  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  by  former  Vice 
President  Nixwi  follows  herewith: 

All  Thinking  Amebicane  Shottld  Join  Fight 
ON  n.S.  Reds;  PaocaAM  OrraaED 

(By  Richard  M.  Nlxon) 
(Tenth  article  in  a  series  of  11) 

Because  of  the  irresponsible  anUcs  of 
some  self-styled  experts  on  antlcommunlsm, 
national  attention  for  montJbs  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  how  not  to  light 
commtmJsm  in  the  Unltwl  States.  It  Is  tUne 
now  to  direct  attentkm  to  the  eren  more 
critical  problein  of  how  to  fight  communism 
at  txKBe.  Because  If  there  is  one  thing  that  Is 
mora  harmful  to  the  nsttonsl  Interest  than 
exaggerating  the  internal  Communist 
danger.  It  la  Ignoring  It  or  downgrading  It. 

I  wm  suggest  bere  a  program  of  how  to 
mount  a  responsible  attack  upon  com- 
munism and  Communist  Influence  wltlUn 
the  Unltsd  States. 

First,  we  must  reeognlae  that  there  is  a 
danger.  As  Cardinal  Cushing.  of  Boston, 
pointed  out  recently,  there  seems  to  be  "a 
concerted  campaign  to  establish  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  la  no  internal  threat  from 
communism  ta  the  United  States.  The  Idea 
that  there  Is  no  danger  from  communism 
contradicts  the  reoonls  of  the  congressional 
committees.  It  rests  on  the  absurd  premise 
that  the  United  States,  the  prime  target.  U 
alone  among  the  nations  of  tbe  world  exempt 
from  concerted  Soviet  subversion  and  In- 
mtratlon." 
What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  danger? 
J.  Edgar  Boovar  of  the  FBI  stated  In  a 
recent  speedi: 

"I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  Internal  enemies  of  our  society  have 
virtually  disappeared — tbat  they  have  faded 
into  the  dim  past  like  the  dangers  of  the 
wagon  trail  and  the  Northwest  frontier.  Bat 
this  Is  not  so.  •  •  •  From  the  depths  of 
our  criminal  and  subversive  underworlds, 
strong  snemtes — deadly  enemies — couttnue 
to  challenge  the  right  of  decent  Americans 
to  live  In  freedom  and  dignity  under  Ood. 
*  *  *  The  Communist  threat  from  without 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  Oommunlst  threat 
from  within. 


**nM  latter  is  reaehlBg  Into  t^  wtrj  1 
of  America  tbrongli  Its  nsiiiiiii^s  i^snts 
and  a  cunning,  deftent,  •&«  lawlsaB  Com- 
mtmlst  Party,  wfal(A  ti  fisnatlfllj  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  Marxist  crnvme  ot  world  ondavs- 
ment  and  destruction  of  ths  fouadatloas 
of  our  Republic." 

On  the  other  hand,  Attcmey  Omcral 
Robert  Kennedy  tn  a  Los  Angaiss  prnw  con- 
ference on  March  94  pointed  out  that  the 
Communist  Party  had  <mly  10,800  asmbsis 
and  (duracterlzed  It  as  a  "political  organl- 
Batlon  of  no  danger  In  the  Unltsd  States." 
And  the  Oallfomla  Federation  of  Toung 
Democrats  reflected  their  estlmats  of  the 
Internal  Oommunlst  threat  when  they  re- 
cently passed  abolition  of  the  Btoias  Com- 
mittee on  tm-American  Aetlvltlee  aad  repeal 
of  the  State  law  requiring  Stats  rmplojim 
to  sign  loyalty  oaths. 

Which  of  these  estimates  of  tte  threat 
of  communlam  In  the  United  States  Is  most 
accurate? 

The  weight  of  evidence  overwhelmingly 
support  Mr.  Hoover^  conclusion. 

To  say  that  the  Communist  Party,  because 
of  Its  small  membership,  is  of  no  danger  In 
the  United  States  is  more  than  a  mMnter- 
pretatlon  at  niimbers;  it  Is  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  history. 

Have  we  learned  no  lesson  tram  the  Hiss 
and  Rosenberg  eases,  from  the  eqrtonage  ac- 
tivities of  Klaus  Fuchs  In  Great  Brttain.  ftom 
the  spy  ring  in  Canada  or  tram  Robert 
Soblen  and  Irving  Scarbeck  moct  recently  In 
the  United  States?  The  Cooununlsts  do  not 
need  great  numbers  to  steal  state  sacrvta. 

Equally  Importtmt.  If  not  as  dramatic  as 
spying,  is  the  alarming  success  of  VJB.  Com- 
munists In  planting  and  spreading  Ideas  that 
have  aSTected  XJS.  policy.  For  example,  Com- 
mtmlst  fronts  and  Oommunlst  dupes  sold 
the  Idea  of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  an  agrarian 
reformer — a  propaganda  line  which  consider- 
ably Influenced  our  China  policy  with  disas- 
trova  eflTects. 

To  ignore  10,000  American  Ooramuoists,  In 
short,  would  be  as  foolhardy  as  to  iinder- 
estimate  the  Communist  guerrillas  In  South 
Vietnam  because  they  are  only  a  few  thou- 
sand. Communists  arotind  the  worM  operate 
as  an  elite  corps,  not  as  an  infantry  division. 
The  fight  against  /vM«nr»ii.^i«n  within  our 
borders  should  be  joined  by  every  thinking 
American,  regardless  of  political  party.  It 
should  not  be  left  by  default  to  those  who 
overestimate  or  underestimate  ths  danger. 

As  a  minimum  program  for  ri*»HTig  with 
communism  in  the  United  States,  I  would 
suggest  the  following: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  privately  fi- 
nanced national  foundation,  headed  by  men 
at  great  prestige  and  experlenos,  whldi  would 
he  equipped  to  extend  a  seal  of  approval  to 
responsible  groups  and  organisations  light- 
ing oommonlsm.  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  their  personnel,  programs,  and  finan- 
cial records. 

The  private  citizen  today  is  In  need  of 
some  trustworthy  guidance  in  this  area. 
This  foundation  should  be  completely  non- 
partisan. Tills  Is  not  a  matter  In  which 
Americans  should  divide  as  UBpaVOmm  or 
Democrata.  Too  many  groups  today  mf  con- 
fusing the  fight  against  oommunism  with  a 
variety  of  extraneoiis  political.  mtv>nniint^  and 
social  Issues. 

2.  Education  at  the  school-age  and  adult 
level  on  Communist  tactics,  alms,  and  pur- 
poses— Including  high  school  courses  on  the 
contrasts  between  oommunism  aad  the  prtn- 
cliries  of  free  societies,  Implemaatsd  flist  by 
the  selection  of  authoritative  textbooks  and 
the  training  of  teachers. 

The  great  problem  In  America  today  is  not 
too  much  patriotism  or  too  little  patriotism, 
but  too  little  knowledge — knowledge  alxnit 
communism  and  about  our  own  way  of  life. 
3.  A  similar  educational  program  made 
avaUaMe  to  all  Americans  traveling  or  living 
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ateOAd  (privately  or  In  Oovernmvnt  service) 
■o  tlutt  tliey  eouM  better  eerve  u  unbeMa- 
dore  of  freedom  tlmnigbaut  the  wcx'ld. 

4.  Vigorous  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  which  re- 
quires  all  Communists  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General,  so  that  they  may  be 
labeled  properly  for  what  they  are 

6.  Public  support  of  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  In  the  Investigation  of  Communist 
activities.  Those  from  the  far  left  who 
have  made  Hoover  Into  their  personal 
whipping  boy  will  one  day  discover  how  scru- 
pulously hlB  methods  have  upheld  civil  lib- 
erties whUe  doing  a  superb  Investigating  Job. 

fl.  Public  support  of  Investigations  by 
legislative  ccMnmlttees  In  this  complex  field. 
Including  those  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  and  the  InvesUgat- 
Ing  committees  of  State  legislatures.  Legis- 
lative investigative  committees  sometimes 
make  mistakes;  and  when  procediores  are 
Improper  they  should  be  corrected. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  those  who  have 
been  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  may 
one  day  examine  Its  procedures  and  discover 
them  to  be  as  fair  or  more  fair  than  the 
procedures  of  other  Investigating  committees 
which  have  had  their  support.  The  antl- 
Conununlst  arms  of  our  Government  deserve 
support  and  constructive  suggestions  from 
the  press  and  public,  not  just  carping 
criticism. 

7.  Public  support  of  loyalty  and  security 
programs  for  Federal.  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whose  government  employment  Is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right. 

8.  Denial  of  the  use  of  tax-supported 
schools  and  Institutions  for  speeches  by  any 
Individuals  who  have  defied  the  registration 
provisions  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  or  who  have  refused  to  testify  be- 
fore legally  constituted  grand  juries  or  leg- 
islative Investigating  conunittees. 

X  have  limited  this  article  to  a  discussion 
aimed  primarily  at  the  subject  of  dealing 
with  the  danger  of  communism  at  home.  In 
my  next  and  last  article  In  this  series  I  shall 
discuss  what  I  believe  are  the  actions  we 
should  take  to  deal  with  communism  abroad 


A  NEW  TRAIN  PERRY  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pxlly]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Seattle  has  long  enjoyed  the  name  of 
"Oateway  to  Alaska"  because  of  its 
unique  geographic  position.  The  Puget 
Sound  area  has  a  natural  advantage  in 
water- surface  transportation  to  the 
great  49th  State. 

Steamship  service  to  and  from  Alaska, 
however,  has  had  its  problems.  Some 
80  steamship  lines  have  engaged  over 
the  years  in  business  between  Alaska  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  ports  only  to  find 
that  economic  difficulties  and  other  ob- 
stacles were  too  much  and  as  a  result 
these  operators  failed  and  were  forced 
to  discontinue  service. 

The  principal  problem  has  been  one  of 
high  costs  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  traffic^  was  northboimd  and  return 
cargos  were  only  available  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Also  many  com- 
munities that  require  service  in  Alaska 
do  not  offer  a  sufBcient  volume  of  freight 


to  Justify  the  maintaining  of  year-round 
service. 

llie  people  of  Alaska  have  realized 
that  transportation  Is  the  key  to  the 
development  of  tills  great  State  and  have 
long  sought  lower  cost  and  speedier 
shipping. 

Meanwhile,  the  waterfront  interests 
of  Seattle,  together  with  the  business 
firms  that  have  enjoyed  long  business 
relations  with  customers  in  Alaska  have 
been  seeking  some  means  of  retaining 
Seattle's  position  as  a  shipping  point  for 
the  northland.  To  hold  this  business 
maritime  interests  of  Seattle  have  looked 
for  some  new  means  of  sjieeding  service 
and  holding  down  shipping  expenses. 

At  one  time  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
made  an  intensive  study  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  train  ferry 
but  found  that  present  construction 
costs  were  .so  high  that  it  was  not  finan- 
cially possible  to  proceed.  Meanwhile, 
Alaskan  interests  have  sought  by  various 
means  to  improve  their  transportation 
and  at  times  have  become  exasperated 
that  Seattle  shipping  interests  failed  to 
show  any  progress. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  met  m  Seat- 
tle with  a  group  of  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  interested  in  this 
problem.  I  pointed  out  that  Alaska's  in- 
terests are  Seattle's  interests  and  that 
renewed  study  should  be  Kiven  toward 
providing  Alaska  with  better  transporta- 
tion I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  that  serve  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  maritime  labor  and  man- 
agement all  had  a  great  stake  in  Alaska'.s 
development.  I  noted  that  unlike  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  the  Par  East.  Ala-s- 
ka  did  not  have  a  joint  rail-water  freight 
rate  from  the  East  and  Midwest  I  also 
said  that  Seattle's  attitude  on  transpor- 
tation could  not  be  negative  and  must 
be  competitive.  I  said  I  was  opposed  to 
the  exception  that  existed  in  favor  of 
Canada  as  against  the  requirement  that 
all  coastwise  service  between  American 
ports  be  by  American-flag  vessels  On 
the  other  hand,  I  frankly  stated  that  I 
recognized  that  Seattle  would  have  to 
offer  Alaska  something  better  than 
monopoly  or  we  could  not  expect  to  re- 
tain our  past  relationship  as  terminal 
for  Alaskan  ports 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  today 
announcement  is  being  made  by  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  of  plans  for  estab- 
lishing a  new  train-ship  service  which 
I  am  confident  may  well  be  Seattle's  an- 
swer to  Alaska's  problem. 

It  would  appear  that  a  fa.st  modern 
train  ferry  between  the  rail  belt  of 
Alaska  and  Seattle  represents  a  joint 
rail-water  type  of  speedy  low  cost  freight 
service  that  Alaska  has  needed. 

The  president  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co  is  announcing  that  his  company 
has  acquired  the  Citij  of  New  Orleans 
which  can  haul  56  rail  cars  including 
piggyback  and  container  on  the  basis 
of  regular  3-day  service  from  Seattle  to 
Whittier 

The  City  of  Nexr  Orleans  has  been 
registered  under  the  laws  of  Liberia 
A  member  of  the  Alaska  cont;re.ssional 
delegation.  Senator  Bartlett  as  well  as 
Representative  Tollefson  and  my.self 
are  today  introducing  Icui.slation  which 


will  provide  for  the  documenting  of  this 
vessel  so  it  can  engage  in  coastwise  trade 
as  provided  in  section  2  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916.  Under  American  registry 
this  18 -knot  vessel  which  Is  the  only 
sE>ecial  purpose  vessel  of  its  kind  avail- 
able can  provide  consumers  and  shippers 
with  a  type  of  service  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  Alaska. 
I  am  sure  that  when  the  facta  about 
this  new  service  are  made  public  the 
significance  of  this  transportation  de- 
velopment will  be  widely  supported  by 
all  those  who  have  Alaska's  Interests  at 
heart. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  will  consider 
promptly  legislation  to  authorize  the  ad- 
mittance of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  to 
American  registry  Meanwhile.  I  think 
that  the  bill,  which  is  introduced  both 
by  an  Alaska  and  a  Washington  State 
Memt)er  of  Congress,  should  be  recog- 
nized as  important  to  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  that  have  business  firms 
that  do  business  in  the  49th  State.  Also, 
of  course  a  seatrain  operation  will  bene- 
fit our  military  and  defense  departments 
in  the  transportinR  of  their  freight  and 
other   requirements. 

I  have  long  tried  to  assist  our  own 
American  shipyard  and  skilled  labor 
In  this  case  I  wish  a  suitable  new  vessel 
could  be  built  for  this  purpose  but  the 
economics  are  such.  I  am  satisfied,  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  using  the  City 
o/  New  Orleans  When  all  facts  are 
available  I  am  confident  there  will  be 
no  oppo:sition  to  the  bill. 
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LEAVE   OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Mack,  for  5 
days,  on  account  of  illness  in  family. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Roosevelt,  for  15  minutes,  on 
April  5,  1962. 

Mr   Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  day  and  other  spe- 
cial orders  on  April  11,  the  following 
gentlemen  may  each  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  hour: 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr   GuBSER. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr   Bruce. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr    Younger. 

Mr  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Meader. 

Mr     SCHADEBERG, 

Mr    Wilson  of  California. 

Mr   Becker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimooH  coDMiiit.  pennlwiton  to 
extend  remarks  tn  the  OotnmamtamAL 

Record,  or  to  rerlse  and  extend  remarlBi, 

was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bow  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  remain  he  made  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Waltxr  and  Include  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  Librarian  of  Congresa. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 

Mr.  KiTCHm. 

(The  followins  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bow)  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Pino  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  JOHAMSKK. 

(The  following  Membec  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoLLnvG)  and  to  tnclude  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MOKRIS  K.  Usall. 


Aa  act  lor  Um  rtUat  at  Mohan 

olnga; 

H  Jt.  8105.  An  act  for  ttie  nUcf  at  Christine 
ai 


HA.asTt.  Aa  aet  Xar  Um  raHef  o(  Ctoom 
A.  McDormott: 

tiM.tom.  An   act  far  the  relief  of  lira. 
Vartanai  ~ 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Oommittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  J.  Rm.  441.  Joint  reratuUon  to  ootn- 
mrmorau  tlM  75th  annlvcrMb-y  of  the  Inter- 
ittate  Commeroe  ConuntMlon. 


H.a.«Bl«.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
T.  Relhnann; 

H  Jl.  6278.  An  act  for  the  relief  erf  Athana- 
ala  Dekazos; 

HM.  tMS.  An  ect  lor  ttM  relief  of  tin.  ^n- 
belA.ICl«u*l;  »«».«a 

HA.  6740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teofllo 
btoeBta; 

H.R.  7676.  An  act  for  the  reitef  at  George 
W.  Rom.  Jr.; 

HJt.Maa.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SUter 
U.  Theophane  (Jane  CerroU) ; 

H Jt.  878S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Carl 
F.  Romney; 

HJl.  8781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Slnglevlch; 

HH.  8M7.  An  act  for  the  reHef  of  Harry  A. 
Sebert; 

H  Jt.  9011.  An  act  relating  to  the  eleotloiu 
undw  eeetlon  3SS  of  the  Internal  Revenoe 
Code  of  1054  by  the  sharehoWere  of  the  O.  L. 
Bernhardt  Co..  Inc..  of  Lenoir.  N.C;  and 

HJt.  1067S.  An  act  to  grant  the  American 
Numismatic  AaocUtlon  perpetual  sucoea- 
Blon. 


SENATE   ENROLUED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Patrick 

Floyd. 

S  899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lA\i  Shul 
Chen: 

s  1305  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kasuo  Ito 
and  Satoml  Ito; 

S.  1520  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Sldor  Polkowska; 

S.  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Yin  Liang; 

S  1638  An  act  for  the  nllef  of  Felix  Led- 
lnr\  Mendoza; 

•S  1841.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Zambetoulla; 

S  1874  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Roland 
Fernando  Mtrtiutani; 

S.  3018.  An  act  for  the  rulief  of  Robert  B. 
Kaaparek.  Robert  M.  Kearny  Richard  A- 
Stokea,  J.  R.  Whltehoujse,  Jr.."  and  Herbert 
A    Wolff.  Jr.;   and 

S.  2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AMa  Mary 
Son  no  Boccalery. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  (Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  S.  1962, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H  R  1352.   An  act  for   the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe Anlello; 
H  R  1461.  An  act  for  the  reMef  at  Mrs.  B- 

rrlede  Prlschl  Rogera; 

H  R.  1493.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Erneet 
John  Large; 

H.R  1671.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Mrlge 

CianclulU; 

H.R  2180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
L    Barter; 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOLLmo.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'dodk.  and  54  min- 
utes pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  April  5,  1W2,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executire 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  taUe  and  referred  as  foUows: 

IWT.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (Jen- 
eral  of  the  XTnlted  States,  tranamltting  a 
renew  of  maintenance  of  to-acked  combat 
vehicles  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.  Department  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  OoTernment 
Operatlona. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Comptnriler  Oen- 
anU  of  the  United  SUtea,  tranamitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  flnatyifti  and 
•dminlatratlve  actlvltlea  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  the  Dtdlee 
International  Airport.  Inderal  Aviation 
Aceccy,  September  1961;  to  the  Committee 
otx  Governmecit  OP«raUona. 

1800.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Oaioe  of 
the  FresldcQt,  relative  to  pians  for  works 
of  improvement  relating  to  the  following 
watersheds:  San  Oabrlel  River  (western 
area),  California;  South  Fork  Blackwater 
River,  Uo.;  Indian  Wash,  Colo.;  Mulbery 
Creek.  Tenn.;  and  Rocky  Comfort  Creek.  Ga.. 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (16  n.S.C.  1005),  and  Executive 
Order  No.  10654  of  January  20,  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1900.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  ITnlted  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  selected  aetlrltiea 
of  the  low-rent  homing  program  in  the 
nine-State  area  administered  by  the  San 
nvncteco  Regional  OSce  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  (PHA),  Housing 
and  Home  Flnaaee  Agency  (HHFA)  (H.  Doe. 
No.  388 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  ninth   report  of   the  De- 


partment of  Stats  OB  Urn  aetlTttlas  under 
tte  Federal  Propeity  ami  Adatalstntlve 
Senrloee  Act  of  1000  (PubUe  L*w  41-U3.  as 
amended)  ooecriag  the  "^^-ninr  yma  1061. 
pursiMnt  to  title  IV.  seeUoB  4M(d).  of  the 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  OkmimaMnt 
Operations. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Aetii«  Director 
Bnreau  of  the  Budget.  Exeeutlvs  OSee  of  tiM 
President,  relative  to  ptam  tar  wvks  of 
Improvement  relating  to  the  foUowing 
watersheds:  Mcrth  Branoh  of  Forest  River 
(supplemental).  North  Dakota,  and  Flotmice 
wea,  ArtBona.  pursuant  to  ttie  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Preventk>n  Act,  as 
amended  (16  U.8X;.  1006).  and  BMCuUve 
Order  No.  10654  of  January  00,  1056;  to  the 
Commltttee  on  Public  Works. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  Adaalntetmtor, 
General  Services  Admlnistratkin,  transmit^ 
ting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  toUl  entitled  "A 
hUl  to  provide  an  office  building  for  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency";  to  the 
Committee  <mi  Public  Works. 

1004.  A  ooaununleatkKi  from  the  PreeMent 
a*  the  United  States,  traasmitttac  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  blU  enUtled  "A  bUJk  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  land  aoaservatlon 
fund,  and  for  other  purpoees*';  to  tlM  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AAtfrs. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interkw,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  the  cocedina- 
tlon  and  development  of  effective  federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor 
recreation,  and  to  provide  <<n«»**fH  Mslst- 
anee  to  the  States  for  outdoor  recreation 
planning,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnvular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEaSSON  PUB- 
LIC RnJ.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calttidar.  as  foUows: 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  11027.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  of  1988.  as  amended;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  IBBM).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  tlie  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ur.  BARINO: 
HJt.  11084.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  Mineral 
T .rasing  Act  of  1920  in  order  to  ft"thff'1iit 

geotbermal  steam  leases  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJt.  uoaft.  A  blU  to  increase  the  rates  of 
basic  pay,  retirement  pay.  retainer  pay  and 
aUowancas  for  quarters  and  subatetenoe  for 
ofllcers   and    enlisted   members  of  the   uni- 
formed esrvioee,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  CoDunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJt.  11006.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  addltlonJsl  com- 
missioners  of   the   United  States  Coivt  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COLUEB: 
HJt.  11087.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  insunmee.  and 
for   other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

9y  Mr.  DADDABIO: 
HJt.  11088.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Watlonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1008  with  re- 
spect to  property  rights  in  inventions;   to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
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By  Mr.  KLLSWORTH: 
HJi.  11080.  A  bill  to  ivoYlde  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  car*  at  th«  aged  through  a 
iyBt«m  of  Toluntary  health  insuranoa,  and 
for  other  pxirpoaaa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Ueane. 

By  Mr    FINO: 
HJt  11000.  A  bUl   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  In  order  to  provide  the  death 
penalty  for  the  aale  of  narcotics  to  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  .Way*  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.  11091.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the   Conunittee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HIZ8TAND: 
H.R.  lioea.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California; 
H.R.  11003.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  National 
ffighway    Academy;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KSARNS: 
H.R.  11004  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  sesqulcentennlal  of  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    KINO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11005    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system   of   voluntary   health   Insurance,   and 
*   for   other    pTirposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MICHKL: 
H.R.  11096.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MILLKR  of  New  Tork: 
H.R.  11007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NXLSKN: 
H.R.  11008.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama 
H.R.  11000  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUS  of  Texas: 
H.R  11100.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
special  consideration  for  certain  disabled 
veterans  suffering  blindness  or  bilateral  kid- 
ney Involvement;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 
H.R.  11101  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs  BLTTCH: 
H.R  11102  A  bill  to  replace  the  existing 
tartif  schedules  and  trade  agreements  pro- 
visions of  the  Tariir  Act  of  1930,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    BRADEMAS: 
HR  11103    A   bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  repeal  the  manu- 


facturers excise  tax  on  musical  Instruments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HIS8TAND: 
HR.  11104.  A  bill  to  amend  section  630  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901  so  as  to 
prohibit  assistance  under  that  act  to  the 
government  of  any  country  which  has  not 
established  equitable  procedures  for  com- 
I>ensatlng  UB.  clUxens  for  loss  of  property 
by  expropriation,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

By  Mr  JOHANSEN 
HR.  lllOfi.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  LIPSCOMB 
H.R  Uioe.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs  MAY 
H.R.  11107  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HR  11108.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  hospital  care  to  war  vet- 
erans 70  years  of  age  or  older  without  re- 
quiring that  they  submit  a  statement  under 
oath  of  their  Inability  to  defray  necessary 
expenses,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs 

By  Mr  VAN  PELT 
H  R  11109  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  SHRIVER 
HR  11110  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    SMITH  of   lowar 
HR   11111    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
October   4.    1961     authorizing    the    Secretary 
of    Agriculture    to    sell    and    convey    certain 
lands    In    the    State   of    Iowa,    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 
By   Mr    BERRY 
HR   11112    A    bin    to    provide    a    right    of 
ingress    and    egress    across    national    forest 
lands  to  all  persons  owning  prof)erty  within 
the    boundaries    of    such    national     forests, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  CAHILL 
HR  11113  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor 
and  secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  as- 
sembly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Mr  CLANCY 
HR  11114  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  OOODELL 
HR  11115  A  bin  to  amend  the  prevail- 
ing wage  section  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended:  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as 
amended,  and  related  sections  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide Judicial  review  of  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  imder  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act;  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  11110.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  ac«d  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON: 
HR  11117  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  oAloen  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernoient,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  DEVINE : 
HR.  11118  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  HOSMER : 
HR  11119  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  MAILLIARO 
HR  11120  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal care  of  the  aged  through  a  system  of 
voluntary  health  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  ABBITT; 
H  J  Res  684  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide the  right  of  States  to  esUbltsh  their 
own  election  districts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  ROU8SELOT 
H  Res  586  Resolution  authorlaing  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
InvestigHtlon  of  the  personnel  and  policy- 
making practices  of  the  Department  of 
Stale    to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  LINDSAY 
H  Res  587  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  professional  and  clerical 
staffs  of  the  committees  of  the  House;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
memoriHlizlng  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  the  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Art  of  1956.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
-severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CLANCY 
HR    11121     A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Agnese 
Bnenza:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DERWINSKI: 
H  R   11122    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J    McManus.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    KORAN 
HR   11123    A   bin  for  the  relief  of  Hyung 
Jtn  Kim.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    LANKFORD 
HR   11124    A    bin    for   the    relief   of  Fidel 
Vlllanueva  Magbltang;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
HR   11125.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Blanche  M    Napier,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   TOLLEFSON: 
HR   11126    A  bill  to  authorize  the  admit- 
tance of  the  vessel.  Ctty  of  New  Orleann,  to 


American  registry  and  to  pomlt  the  UM  oC 
such  vessel  in  the  ooastwlM  trad*;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  FUh- 
erlee. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H  R.  11127.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kmst 
HaeuBserman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ZELKNKO: 

H  R  11138.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Lloyd  McKay;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Ur.  BRADniAS: 

HA.  11128.  A  bill  f or  tiie  r^ef  of  Roea 
Macrl;  to  the  Conunittee  <m  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PILLT: 

HH.  11180.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  admlt- 
tanca  of  the  Te«el,  City  of  New  OrUaru,  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  the  use  of 
roch  YaMel  In  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
erles. 
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PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxif. 

290.  The  SPEAKER  preM^ted  a  petition 
of  Ray  Kllllan,  executive  secretary,  Arizona 
Interstate  Stream  Oomml— ton,  nioenlx, 
Ariz.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  res- 
olution with  reference  to  requesting  that 
soluUons  to  the  saline  problems  as  have 
arisen  In  the  MezlcaU  Valley,  Mexico,  be 
sought  strlcUy  within  the  limits  of  the  exist- 
ing treaty,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  F(H*eign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Plif  ht  of  the  CottoB  ladulry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

or    HOSTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 
Wednesday.  April  4,  1962 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  the  distlneruished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Tal- 
MAucK.  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute in  Palm  Beach,  Pla..  on  Saturday, 
March  31.  1962.  Senator  Talmadgk 
made  a  penetrating  analysis  of  many 
of  the  problems  facing  the  textile  in- 
dustry, and  his  address  was  extremely 
well  received  by  those  attending  the  con- 
vention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TEXT  or  Reicakks  or  UB.  Senator  Herman 
E  Talmadce,  or  Oeokcia,  Betork  the  An- 
nual   Meeting   or   the   Axcbrxcan   Cotton 

MANtTFACTUEING   InB"!  ITUTE  AT  PaLM    BEACH, 

Fla  ,  Satuedat.  Mabch  31,   1»62 

My  friends,  I  have  a  deep  appreciation  for 
this  great  and  viUI  industry  whose  guidance 
rests  In  your  hands.  It  is  inescapable,  for 
I  m  a  Georgian. 

It  Is  your  industry  In  which  some  95,000 
Cieorglans  earn  their  daily  bread. 

It  Is  your  industry  to  which  more  than 
85  000  Georgia  cotton  farmers  sell  their 
product. 

It  la  your  industry  that  keys  countless 
"ther  Industries  and  businasses  to  such  an 
extent  that  perhaps  there  Un't  a  Oeorgia 
fiimlly  whose  welfare  isn't  affected  by  your 
iictlvlty. 

The  conclusion  is  clear.  As  a  Member  of 
the  US  Senate,  any  contribution  I  might 
make  for  the  benefit  of  your  industry  will 
he  also  a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Mtate  I  have  the  honor  to  serve. 

To  go  a  step  further,  however,  let  me  say 
I  sincerely  believe  that  any  contribution  that 
anyone  might  make  for  this  eeeenUal  indus- 
try win  sUnd  as  a  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

And  this  view,  you  can  be  assured,  is  being 
tiilcen  by  my  colleagiies  in  the  Senate.  Be- 
lieve me,  your  indiutry  is  not  without  friends 
111  the  Congress.  This  fact  has  been  dem- 
t>n8trated  In  an  unusually  unique  and  effec- 
tive way  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  so. 

There  la  a  growing  awareness  of  the  im- 
pound, unfair,  and  Intolerable  situation  the 
.\merlcan  textile  industry  hM  been  plunged 
Into  by  Government  policies. 


Hwe  we  have  an  Industry  that  virtually 
■tands  alone  as  a  showcase  of  the  American 
except  of  tne  enterprise,  yet  one  that  has 
Deen  damaged  by  cumulative  Government 
poUcles  that  can  be  characterized  charitebly 
as  careless  but  more  accurately  as  stupid. 

Since  World  War  n  we  have  seen  the 
Amwlcan  textile  Industry  retain  ito  basic 
compeUtlveneas,  continue  to  turn  out  su- 
perior products  at  mlnlmiun  prices,  place 
on  the  market  the  results  of  the  most  mod- 
em research,  meet  consumer  demands,  and 
then  nnd  Itself  in  trouble.     Why? 

We  have  seen  textile  Jobs  fall  from  more 
than  one  and  a  quarter  million  in  1947  to 
around  840,000  today.  Production  of  cotton 
goods  has  pltunmeted.  Prices  have  shrunk 
ProflU  have  faUen.  Textile  mill  stocks  are 
selling  below  their  book  value.     Why? 

That's  the  big  question,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men.   Why? 

The  answer,  or  rather  the  explanation  tor 
thU  incredible,  shocking  situation,  is  to  be 
found  where  our  national  poUcymakers 
gather. 

The  American  textUe  industry,  moreeo 
than  any  other  industry,  has  had  to  live 
and  try  to  grow  trussed  in  a  governmental 
straitjacket.  This  happened,  not  because 
it  had  become  unruly  or  ugly  or  dangerous. 
but  primarily  because  the  attendant — the 
policymako- — was  im willing  to  face  up  to 
the  facts  and  deal  with  them  Intelligently. 

You  will  ronember  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  U.S.  Senate  established  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  to  investigate  everything 
that  has  happened  to  the  industry.  And  the 
conclusion.  In  essence,  was  that  most  of  Its 
problems  stenuned  from  Government  pol- 
icies and,  by  the  same  token,  solutions 
would  have  to  come  from  Government 
action. 

A  start  In  this  direction  was  made  Just 
about  a  year  ago.  You  wiU  recall  that  my 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Honor- 
able JoHW  O.  Pastorz,  reactivated  his  Tex- 
tUe Study  Oommlttee  to  update  all  pertinent 
Information  and  renewed  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  turn.  President  Kennedy  took  some 
rather  unprecedented  steps  to  move  in  on 
some  of  the  basic  problems  of  this  industry, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment. He  appointed  a  special  Cabinet- 
level  oommlttee,  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  explore  the  situation  and  make 
recommendations  to  him.  An  interagency 
textile  subcommittee  was  formed,  headed  by 
the  Asslstcuit  Secretary  of  Commerce.  For 
a  period  of  months  there  was  intensive  ac- 
tivity In  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, given  full  support  and  encouragement 
by  those  of  us  In  the  Congress,  and  aimed  at 
coming  up  with  a  plan  of  action. 

It  was,  and  continues  to  be,  an  imusual 
situation.  I  do  not  recall  a  previous  Instance 
where  any  American  Industry  has  received 
such  concentrated  Interest  and  attention 
at    the    highest    levels    of    Government — 


both  within  the  leg.slative  and  executive 
branches.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  national 
significance  of  your  Industry  and  to  the 
manner  In  which  you  and  your  representa- 
tives have  gained  public  understanding  and 
recognition  for  your  situation. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  the  ao-caUed 
President's  textUe  program,  and  the  steps 
that  hav«  been  taken  under  It. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  an 
assessment  of  what  has  been  done  and  what 
remains  to  be  done  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  become  genuinely  meaningful  to  the 
Industry  and  to  the  Nation.  And  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  my  views 
are  shared  by  my  colleagues  in  the  UjS.  Sen- 
ate and  our  friends  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

First,  the  Treasiuy  Department's  action  In 
having  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  revise 
the  depreciation  schedules  for  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries  represents  a  concrete  con- 
tribution toward  strengthening  the  industry. 
This,  coupled  with  an  Investment  Incen- 
tive proposal  in  the  pending  tax  bill,  can 
be  regarded  as  an  Important  plus,  and  I  am 
sure  ts  already  stimulating  new  interest  in 
plant  improvement  and  modernisation.  This 
is  an  objective  you  have  sought  for  years, 
and  its  attainment  is  a  major  victory. 

Then  there  were  the  international  trade 
arrangements,  dealing  only  with  cotton  tex- 
tiles, with  which  you  are  familiar  and  which 
certainly  appear  to  become  another  plus. 
My  coUeag^ues  and  I,  however,  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  international 
arrangements  will  stand  or  fall  upon  the 
character  of  enfcffcement  given  by  our  Gov- 
n^iment. 

There  must  be  no  loopholes.  There  must 
be  strict  adherence  to  the  terms  and  Intent 
of  the  arrangements.  Iliere  must  be  no  de- 
parture from  the  position  that,  first  and 
foremost,  the  interests  of  the  Ama*lcan  tex- 
tile industry  must  be  served. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  closely  the 
development  of  these  arrangements  are  en- 
couraged by  recent  actions  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  enforcing  its  rights  under  the 
program.  Such  positive  action,  right  now 
in  the  beginning,  is  vital  as  a  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
means  business.  In  all  candor,  I  must  say 
that  this  Is  a  new  and  strange  departure 
for  our  Ck>vernment,  and  I  hope  It  isn't  too 
good  to  last. 

Now.  I  understand  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  administration  will  move 
shortly  in  an  effort  to  bring  some  (Hder  to 

free  world  trade  in  fibers  other  than  cotton 

woolens,  worsted,  manmade  fibers,  and  silk. 
This  is  essential.  There  was  never  the 
slightest  indication  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram that  it  was  to  apply  only  to  cotton 
products.  Important  as  they  are. 

The  textile  Industry  of  the  world  today  is 
so  complex,  so  Interrelated,  that  a  partial 
solution  will  create  distortions  that  will 
plague  both  you  and  the  Government  from 
now  on.    The  problem  is  not  resolved  on  the 
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b&sU  of  a  pleoemMJ  aolutlon.  and  those  of 
ua  In  the  Oongriwi  will  not  rest  on  the  sub- 
ject until  tlMT*  la  •ctkm  maxim  tlM  bo«rci 

Many  of  us  in  tb«  Oaofptmrn  abare  m,  view 
wktaly  held  in  this  sodlsnce.  That  la,  if  the 
OAos  of  Kmsmeney  Planning  were  to  rule 
fsvorahly  on  ttas  case  now  pen<llnc  before 
It.  the  way  would  be  desj*  for  the  President 
to  deal  quickly  and  forthrightly  with  prob- 
lems oo  all  llbsn.  In  fact,  the  authority 
gllTsn  to  him  by  such  an  action  would  make 
It  much  easier  and  simpler  for  him  to  do 
whatever  la  necessary  to  complete  his  teztlie 
program. 

It  ahotild  be  remembered  that  one  aspect 
of  the  International  arrangementa  concerned 
a  change  In  attitude  by  the  nations  In  the 
European  Common  Market  toward  Asian  tex- 
tile exports.  The  Europeans  have  been  keep- 
ing their  doors  cloaed  to  the  Japanese  and 
Asian  output.  They  let  the  US.  market  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  low-wage  Imports  from 
these  countries. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  U.S.  negotiators  that 
they  were  jfble  to  persuade  the  Ctommon  Mar- 
ket countries  to  lessen  the  Asian  pressxire  on 
the  United  States  by  opening  up  their  mar- 
kets. This  facet  of  the  arrangement  Is  of 
vital  Importance  to  Japan  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  East,  and  they  make  them- 
selTOB  look  selfish  and  ridiculous  when  they 
threaten  not  to  sign  the  arrangement  If  the 
United  States  takes  certain  other  actions. 

■niere  Is  no  question  but  that  Europe  rep- 
resents an  important  market  for  American 
industrial  and  agricultural  products.  But 
let  tt  not  go  unnoticed  that  the  Common 
Market  was  eatabUshed  in  part  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  economies  of  the  par- 
ticipating nationa  agalnat  all  outsiders,  not 
for  ths  purpose  of  throwing  wide  open  their 
doors  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  another 
item  of  unfinished  business  as  we  chronicle 
the  results  of  the  administration  program 
for  dealing  with  the  Nation's  textile  Import 
problem. 

You  may  recall  that  last  Msy  2  the 
President's  pronouncement  included  these 
words — and  I  quote : 

"I  haTs  directed  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  ezplors  and  make  recommenda- 
tion to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to  U.S. 
mUlA  of  ths  adTsrss  differential  In  raw  cot- 
ton costs  between  domestic  and  foreign  tex- 
tils  producers.** 

Almost  S  months  later,  by  direction  of  the 
Sscrstary  of  Agriculture,  the  raw  cotton  coat 
differential  between  U.S.  mills  and  foreign 
mills  increased  from  $30  to  Ma.SQ  s  bale. 

Those  of  us  in  the  OongrsBa.  and  especially 
those  o<  OS  on  ths  Agriculturs  Committee  of 
the  UjB.  Senate,  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  bad  slttutlon  had  worsened. 

It  strengthened  my  oonrlctlon  that  a  farm 
Mil  I  had  offered  to  the  Ssnate  was  on  the 
right  track.  Its  purpose  was  to  free  the 
fanner  to  sell  his  product  on  a  market  that 
could  seek  Its  own  lerels  tinder  the  Isw  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  Is  my  Tlew  that  the 
most  elBclent  and  economical  way  under 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  proYlde 
compenaatory  payments  on  basic  commodl- 
Uss  to  farmers  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  price  and  100  percent  of 
parity 

In  effect,  such  a  program  would  have  en- 
abled our  own  tsxtlls  mills  to  buy  American 
cotton  at  the  prevailing  world  price,  thereby 
eliminating  entirely  ths  two-price  system. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  regional  poUUcs  of  this  whole  farm  policy 
situation  are  siich  that  any  legislation  along 
this  line  has  not  been  able  to  gain  momen- 
tum, even  though  there  is  substantial  sup- 
port among  many  liambers  of  Congress. 

ThU  bslng  tnis.  thsvs  obviously  is  only  one 
way  to  comply  with  ths  President  a  dlrecUve 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — that  U.  to 
offset  the  disparity  between  the  United  States 
and  world  prices  for  cotton  by  placing  on  all 
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cotton  product  Imports  a  fee  equal  to  the 
difference  In  price,  as  reflected  by  the  ruw 
cotton  export  subsidy. 

As  jrou  well  know,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture made  such  a  reconuneodsUun  to  the 
President;  the  President  acted  on  the  recom- 
mendation by  Initiating  a  Tariff  Commlsalon 
investigation  of  the  subject;  the  required 
hearings  have  been  held;  and  we  now  await 
the  findings  and  recommendatluns  of  that 
body.  In  my  opinion,  an  undeniably  impres- 
sive case  has  been  made  for  such  an  offset 
Import  fee. 

My  friends,  let  me  say  this,  simply  and 
clearly,  for  one  and  all.  Including  our  friends 
In  Japan,  to  understand  1  he  cotton  cost 
equalization   fee  mu.st  be  established. 

And.  at  the  risk  of  digressing,  let  me  Jxist 
say  another  word  about  our  Japanese  friends 
Personally.  I  resented  very  much  the  Jap.i- 
nese  textile  Industry's  Intervention  in  the 
section  23  oase  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
To  my  way  of  thlnltlng.  this  is  a  case  of  the 
Japanese  Interfering  with  the  Internal  affairs 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  you  here,  I  am  sure,  recall  the 
efforU  we  went  to  in  the  postwar  days  to 
help  Japan  get  back  on  her  feet,  back  In  the 
textile  business  and  many  other  businesses 
To  be  sure.  Japan's  friendship  Is  Important 
to  us.  But  her  textile  Industry  went  beyond 
the  txjunds  of  G;ood  order  In  raising  a  world- 
wide clamor  of  protest  against  our  Oovern- 
ment's  efforts  to  correct  an  Intolerably  unfair 
situation  here  at  home. 

Some  presa  artlclea  would  lead  ua  to  be- 
lieve that  Japan  would  attempt  to  frustrate 
the  International  textile  trade  arrangements 
If  our  Oovernment  establishes  a  cotton  cost 
offset  fee  This  Is  Incredible,  but  ahould  it 
come  to  pasa.  I  aaaure  you  It  will  not  «;(> 
unnoUced  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
I  repeat.  It  la  imperaUve  that  the  raw 
cotton  cost  equalization  fee  be  established 
as  a  matter  of  equity  and  Justice  for  you 
manufacturers,  for  the  benefit  cf  our  cotton 
farmers,  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  general 
public 

My  Interest  In  thla  parUcular  Issue  grows 
out  of  my  official  duUes.  It  la  my  privilege 
to  aerve  on  the  Ptnance  and  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  the  U.S  Senate.  And  these 
committees  have  responsibility  for  helplntc 
to  shape  the  Nation  s  foreign  trade  and  farm 
program  legislation. 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks  my  commiUec  Is 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  proposals  for  the  law  under 
which  the  United  SUtes  will  engage  In  for- 
eign trade  In  the  years  to  come. 

The  measure  we  will  consider  will  be 
whatever  bill  the  House  of  Representatives 
enacts.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mltte.  as  you  Itnow.  U  presently  holding 
hearings  on  the  adminlatratlon'a  propoaal 
And  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  the  admin - 
latraUon  bill  aa  originally  drafted  will 
emerge  from   the  House  without  change. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that  It 
Is  In  our  Nation's  best  Interests  for  our  trade 
legUlaUon  to  take  note  of  the  development 
of  the  Eiux}pean  Economic  Community.  It 
poses  tremendous  problenM  for  ua,  not  only 
from  an  economic  sUndpolnt  but  alao  with 
respect  to  Soviet  Ruasia's  announced  pur- 
pose to  use  trade  aa  a  weapon  In  the  cold  war 
Prealdeni  Kennedy  la  correct  In  wishing  to 
have  a  trade  law  that  will  permit  the  UniUd 
States  tu  expand  lU  ezporU  and  thereby 
share  In  Uie  growing  prosperity  within  the 
Common  Market.  It  is  logical  for  him  to 
aeek  broader  authority  to  cope  with  trade 
problems  In  a  fast-changing  world  situa- 
tion 

For  my  part,  however.  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  failure  of  provisions  in  the 
present  trade  agreement  act  to  protect  in- 
dividual American  industries  from  debilitat- 
ing injury  aa  the  result  of  Indiscriminate 
imports. 
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It  was  heartening  to  see  the  Prealdent. 
only  about  10  daya  ago.  approve  Tariif  Com- 
nUssion  reconunendatlons  for  higher  duties 
on  Importa  of  certain  carpeta  and  glass. 
This  was  an  occasion  whare  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  permitted  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  be  served.  This  haant 
happened  too  often  In  recent  years;  thla  was 
u  refreshing,  encouraging  change.  And  I 
hope  sincerely  It  waa  the  beginning  of  a 
trend 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  while  fully  In  accord  with  the  need 
for  up-to-date  trade  machinery,  would 
strip  away  all  safeguards  against  destruc 
tloii  of  American  Industries 

Our  farmers,  workers,  and  Investors  simply 
cannot  be  subjected  to  downward  trends  la 
employment,  production,  sales,  prices,  and 
profits  while  Inventories,  matarial  costs. 
labor  costs,  and  Importa  go  skyward.  Not  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  healthy,  expanding, 
and  prosperous  economy  in  our  land. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  manufactured 
articles  cannot  compete  under  a  system  of 
free  trade  where  the  cost  of  labor  Is  a  para- 
mount factor.  Our  products  Just  cannot 
compete  with  those  from  Europe  and  Asia 
where  their  labor  costs  range  from  one- 
fourth  to  one- tenth  of  ours. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  remedy  for 
thla  does  not  He  In  placing  unemployed 
American  workers  snd  distressed  American 
Industries  on  ths  Oovsmmsnt  payroll. 
There  must  be  a  more  res  sons  bis  and  work- 
able prescription.  And  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  President  Ksnnedy's 
proposed  trade  expansion  program  hinges 
upon  the  aafeguarda  it  provides  for  Ameri- 
can Jobs.  There  la  no  reason  why  such 
provisions,  thoughtfully  and  carefully  de- 
velop'>d.  should  be  inconslstsnt  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  new  trade  policy. 
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A  Bill  T«  AatWriic  Life  lapraoBBifnt 
or  tk«  Death  Penalty  for  tW  Sale  of 
Narcotics  to  the  Yooth  of  This  Coaotry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  RNO 

or  mrw  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  April  4.  IH2 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  would  au- 
thorize life  imprisonment  or  the  death 
penalty  for  the  sale  of  narcotica  to  the 
youth  of  this  country. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  to  to  safe- 
guard our  Nation's  youth,  which  to  an- 
other way  of  saying,  safeguarding  this 
Nations  future.  In  the  words  of  FBI 
Ehrector  J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

Of  all  the  corrupters  of  youth,  none  is 
more  terrible  than  the  dope  peddler  who 
enUces  children  to  try  narooUcs.  Such  a 
calculated  assault  on  the  standards  of  our 
youth  should  be  met  by  a  faros  of  good 
within  each  community,  unltsd  behind  stern 
law  enforcement   and    punishment. 

Stem  law  enforcement  and  stem  pun- 
ishment are  the  most  effectlTe  univer- 
sally recognized  way  to  curb  the  flow 
of  Illicit  drugs.  But  the  penalties  that 
we  have  put  into  the  law  for  the  sale  of 
narcotics,  especially  for  the  sale  of  drugs 
to  minors,  are  not  commeusurate  with 
the  vicious  crime  which  to  committed. 
It  IS  important  to  note  in  this  regard 
that  the  narcotic  problem  Is  to  a  great 


extent  a  juvenile  problem,  since  most, 
if  not  all.  addicts  acquire  the  habit  dur- 
ing their  teens.  At  present,  the  pusher 
who  selto  drugs  to  a  minor  to  liable  for 
a  minimum  Jail  sentence  of  only  10 
years.  Thto  term  is  only  5  years  longer 
than  that  which  applies  to  pushers  who 
f^vW  to  adults. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  7237(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  any  person  who  seUs  drugs 
to  a  minor  may  be  subject  to  life  im- 
prisonment or  death.  While  the  pen- 
alties I  propose  are  severe,  notxKly  will 
deny  that  the  purveyor  of  thto  "living 
death  "  should  get  less,  or  that  such  a 
penalty  Is  not  commensurate  with  the 
crime. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Narcotics 
has  gone  on  record  time  and  again  to 
the  effect  that  "strong  laws,  good  en- 
forcement, stiff  sentences  are  the  neces- 
sary foundation  upon  which  any  suc- 
cessful program  must  ht  predicated." 
And  that  makes  good  sense,  as  all  of  us 
know  from  the  enactment  of  the  Lind- 
bergh Act  and  the  more  recent  aircraft 
piracy  legislation,  both  of  which  au- 
thorize the  death  penalty  and  twth  of 
which  have  had  the  desired  deterrent 
effect.  The  insldlousneas  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction with  Its  terrible  Implications  to 
the  individual,  and  indeed  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  requires  similar  forceful 
treatment.  Stem  penalties  must  be 
written  into  our  statute  books.  Without 
them  the  courts  do  not  have  the  tooto 
to  implement  the  program  to  wipe  thto 
crime  from  our  communities. 

UrUlke  other  proposato  in  thto  area, 
my  bill  does  not  lump  the  narcotic  traffic 
and  everything  and  everyone  related  to 
It  as  a  criminal  activity;  it  to  aimed 
.solely  at  the  pusher,  and  not  the  affected 
person  on  whom  thto  traffic  feeds. 

For  the  sake  of  our  ctiildren  and  our 
Nation's  future,  I  commend  thto  proposal 
for  your  immediate  and  serious  at- 
tention. 


Fatvre  of  RcclaBatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or    NOSTR    DaKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTBD  STATES 
Wednesday.  AprU  4.  1962 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  March.  Chairman  Aitdbrson,  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  ACairs  Committee, 
put  In  the  RicoRD  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters with  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  on 
the  continuing  need  for  Irrigation.  In 
his  letter.  Secretary  Fieeman  made  it 
clear  that  to  produce  oar  food  require- 
ments in  1980  on  fewer  acres,  we  will 
need  better,  upgraded  acres  capable  of 
producing  56  percent  more  on  each  acre 
under  cultivation. 

The  Secretary  subsequently  made  an 
address  at  the  Farm  Pc>licy  Conference 
in  Brawley,  Calif..  In  which  he  elaborated 
on  the  Irrigation  sltuatioo. 

I  ask  unanimous  constait  to  include  in 
the  RzcoRD.  copy  of  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  release  on  his  address. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Rkmabks  bt  SacuTAST  OF  AoaiCOT-Tuai  Ob- 

VILLB  L.   FKKXICAM    AT   A   PaSM   PoLICT    DIH- 

tm   AT   Babbasa   Wobtb    Cottntxt    Club, 
Bbawlbt,  Caut.,  Mabch  3,  1962 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man said  today  in  Brawley,  Calif.,  in  the 
ImperUl  Valley,  that  sound  reclamation  and 
irrigation  projects  and  the  land  adjustment 
proposals  of  the  food  and  agriculture  pro- 
gram for  the  IWO'B  are  compatible  with  each 
other. 

The  Secretary  based  his  sUtement  on 
three  foundation  facts: 

1.  To  attempt  to  balance  production  with 
market  needs  by  eliminating  sound  reclama- 
tion and  irrigation  projects  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  deliberately  promoting  ineffi- 
cient use  of  agrictiltural  resources. 

a.  Reclamation  and  Irrigation  have  a  high- 
ly necessary  role  to  play  in  the  wise  present 
and  future  use  of  national  land  and  water 
resources. 

3.  Most  of  the  farm  products  coming 
from  irrigated  land  are  not  the  ones  for 
which  there  are  serious  overproduction 
problems. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  Imperial 
County  Fair,  Secretary  Freeman  noted  that 
96  percent  of  the  cropland  in  Imperial 
County  U  irrigated.  The  average  value  of 
the  land  and  buUdings  comprising  the  1,300 
farms  in  the  county  is  more  than  9200,000 — 
twice  the  average  for  California  aa  a  whole 
and  sevwal  times  the  average  farm  value  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

"There  is  no  conflict  between  sound 
reclamation  and*liTigatlon  and  the  proposed 
A-B-C-D  farm  program."  the  Secretary  said. 
"The  crops  grown  on  reclaimed  and  Irrigated 
land  are  not  primarUy  crops  that  are  seri- 
ously in  stirplus. 

"It  is  only  through  reclamation  and  irriga- 
tion that  many  areas  in  the  West  can  have 
agriculture  at  all.  Production  from  these 
acres  is  essential  to  both  local  and  regional 
economies.  More  than  150  crops  are  grown 
on  irrigatsd  lands  in  the  West,  many  of 
them  not  produced  elsewhere  in  conunerclal 
quantities. 

"It  is  unsound  to  suggest  that  the  current 
imbalances  which  exist  in  some  crops  could 
l>e  corrected  by  squeeslng  off  water  resource 
development  in  one  section  of  the  country. 
"The  same  attitude  is  expressed  by  some 
who  feel  that  the  problem  of  overproduc- 
tion ootUd  be  solved  by  squeezing  out  farm- 
ers who  have  inadequate  resources  or  by 
cutting  back  the  investment  In  research. 
All  such  proposals  avoid  the  basic  question 
raised  by  the  technological  revolution  In 
agriculture  and  none  of  them  would  solve 
the  problem  of  production  exceeding  efficient 
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through  inefficiency  would  be  tar  more  than 
ottset  by  the  waste  of  human,  n&tural.  and 
manmade  resources.  Otu-  entire  economy 
rests  in  large  measure  on  a  foundation  of 
^icreasing  agrictdtural  efficiency,  and  the 
future  progress  of  that  economy  will  rest  on 
further  increases  in  farming  eiOelency. 

"The  technological  revolution  in  agricul- 
ture has  brought  great  rewards  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation.  It  has  provided  Amer- 
ican constmiers  with  more  and  better  food 
at  lower  real  cost  than  the  people  of  any 
other  nation  have  ever  enjoyed.  It  has 
brought  sustenance  to  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  one  real  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  has  not  brought  adequate 
rewards  to  the  farmers  who  produce  this 
abudance.  Problems  of  surpluses  and  low 
farm  returns  have  blinded  tu  to  the  tremen- 
dous producUve  success  of  our  agriculture 
that  has  become  the  envy  of  most  of  the 
world. 

"The  problems  exist  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  match  the  rate  of  advance  in 
productivity  with  commensurate  advances  in 
social,  political,  and  economic  engineering 
that  are  necessary  if  we  would  make  full 
use  of  otu-  abundance. 

"Research  and  education — yes,  and  mech- 
anization and  irrigation — have  taught  and 
enabled  the  American  farmer  to  produce 
abimdantly,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  manage  that  abimdanoe  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all.  Agrictiltural  and  industrial 
science  has  shown  us  that  we  can  produce 
more  abundantly  than  we  can  consume,  but 
social  science  has  not  yet  shown  us  how 
to  engineer  this  efficient  productivity  to 
benefit  the  farmer  producers,  whose  incomes 
average  far  below  those  of  the  nonfarm  pro- 
ducers in  the  economy." 


RepreteatatiTe  Collier,  of  Ulhois,  Ad- 
dresses Amerkaa  University  Markeliaf 
G»iifereBce 


"Irrigation  makes  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  diversify  to  crops  which  are  more  profit- 
able and  in  current  market  demand. 

"As  we  look  to  the  longtime  future  there 
Is   no  question   but   that   reclamation   and 
irrigation  must  go  forwaitl.    The  concept  fits 
logically  into  the  abimdiince.  balance,  con- 
servation, development  approach.    Certainly 
there  is  an  tu-gent  need  for  planning  the 
future   use   of   land   to    assure  agrlcultm-al 
abundance  and  balance,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  conservation  and  develop- 
ment.    We  must  plan  now  for  farming,  for 
recreation,  for  forests,  for  wildlife,  for  ef- 
ficient use   of  limited   water  supplies,  and 
for  a  land  reserve  before  the  acres  are  gobbled 
up   and   we   hare   passed   the   point  of   no 
retiirn  in  terms  ta  future  wise  land  use. 

"Finally,  there  nevw  has  been.  Is  not  now, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  there  ever  can  be,  a 
sound  argument  for  planned  inefficiency  in 
agriculture.  Whatever  short-term  benefit 
might  conceivably  be  derived  from  the  stand- 
point   of    balancing    supply    and    demand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  4, 1962 

lii.  KYL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowing 
to  an  address  delivered  by  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Harold  R.  Collikr.  of  1111- 
noto,  at  the  Third  Aimual  Conference  on 
Business-Oovemment  Relations  in  Mar- 
keting, sponsored  by  the  American  Uni- 
versity, on  March  30.     Represmtative 
Collier,  who  was  an  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  executive  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  House  of  R^res^itatives, 
looks  at  the  problem  of  the  business  and 
Oovernment    relationship    from    "both 
sides  of  the  fence"  and  provides  an  ob- 
jective study  of  the  subject.   Hto  remarks 
offer  nutritious  food  for  thought  as  Con- 
gress deliberates  on  many  issues  which 
will  have  a  deep  impact  upon  marketing 
procedures  in  the  months  ahead. 
The  address  follows : 

Business  and  Govxbnment  in  iiAMKETXKo 
(By  Hon.  Habolo  R.  Collixb.  of  IlUnols) 
The  subject  of  this  conference  is  as  vast 
in  Its  scope  as  the  entire  opCTatiui  of  this 
Nation's  economic  system.  This  sounds  like 
an  exaggeration,  but  is  it?  Speaking  of  gov- 
ernment on  one  hand,  in  its  broad  sense,  we 
have  the  greatest  centralisation  ot  power 
in  a  single  entity  existing  anywhere  in  the 
free  world.     While  marketing,  on  the  other 
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hAnd.  la  propnly  itHtiimtX  m  Um  •cgreg&te  ot 
function*  tnTotrvd  In  traatfcrrlng  title  and 
In  moTtnf  (ooda  tram  prodnoar  to  oonaum- 
ar.  tnetodlnc  amanc  ottaan,  buylnc.  aaU- 
Inc,  atortnc.  tranaporttng.  atandaitUatnc. 
ftnanrtng,  ilak  baartac.  and  aupplylnc 
markat  Information 

Hanee  tba  ralatkmalktp  batwaan  the  two 
damanda  the  cloaaat  eoopacatloo  and  co- 
ordlnatton  In  lai  »lng  the  pubUe  intereata. 
Congraaa,  In  Ita  wtBdom.  eraatad  tbe  prime 
regulatory  agendea  and  vaated  In  them  the 
power  to  regulate  Inteiatate  commerce 
Congreaa  alone  paaaea  the  lawa  which  goTem 
In  ▼arylng  degree  the  many  facets  of  market- 
ing: and  It  la  Incimibent  upon  the  regula- 
tory agendea  to  enforee  theee  laws  entirely 
within  the  realm  of  the  Intent  of  Congreaa. 
ObTloualy.  If  thia  were  not  the  caae.  a  regu- 
latory commlaalon  or  board  would  have  the 
power  to  completely  Ignore  regulations  ee- 
sentl&l  to  the  public  Interest  In  one  extreme 
or  Ttrtually  destroy  any  process  of  market- 
ing on  the  other. 

Since  the  Ooremment  must  properly  act 
to  poUoe  the  ftderal  statutes  in  many  fields 
of  commerce,  It  la  entirely  understandable 
that  the  performance  of  Its  enforcement 
dutlea  generatea  allegations  of  hostility. 
But,  ot  course,  enforcement  procedures  in 
almost  any  field  are  accompanied  by  feel- 
ings of  hoatUlty  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  InrolTsd. 

However,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ^doral 
OoTemment.  Its  agenclea,  and  the  Congress 
have  a  certain  responsibility,  that  of  con- 
tributing to  a  healthy  climate  In  which  le- 
gitimate free  enterprise  can  flourish.  Laws 
which  provide  tools  of  too  stringent  control 
and  harassment  directly  affect  public  confi- 
dence and  create  a  business  environment 
which    Is   reflected    In    the   marketing    proc- 


On  this  chord,  let  us  briefly  examine  some 
ot  tha  toglalatlon  which  I  know  la  at  deep 
concern  to  one  segment  or  another  of  our 
marketing  system. 

Yesterday,  for  example,  the  House  passed 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  an  omnibus  Dill 
which  embraced  many  areas  of  tax  re  vis  tun 
I  suggast  that  sach  of  you  gentlemen  in  the 
tulvertlslng  field  acquaint  yourself  with  Its 
contents  aa  your  profeaslonAl  res]x>nslbUlty 
to  yourself.  For  example.  It  provides  fur 
more  stringent  regulations  In  establishing 
your  entertainment  expenses  tor  tax  pur- 
poses. And  you  will  have  to  Interpret  a 
variety  oC  expressions  such  aa  "reasonable 
allowances"  and  "expenses  directly  related  to 
the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business." 

Of  primary  Intereet.  I  know.  Is  the  pend- 
ing revision  of  our  trads  policisa.  While 
tha  Anal  composition  of  the  legislation  to 
raplaoa  the  expiring  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree - 
menta  Act  of  1058  Is  yet  unknown,  the  basic 
proposal  of  the  administration  as  outlined 
In  President  Kennedy's  recent  message  will 
naturally  require  reappraisals  and  reevalua- 
tlons  of  c«-taln  aoarketlng  procedures  In 
many  Industrtas.  While  Congress  for  the 
most  part  raoognlaes  ths  problems  inlierent 
In  dealing  with  the  Xuropean  Coounoo  Mar- 
ket. It  likawlae  reoognlaaa  the  effect  which 
it  la  going  to  have  upon  certain  segments 
of  our  economy.  To  assxime  that  govern- 
ment actltxi  can  absorb  the  shocks  wherever 
they  occur  through  subsidies  or  doles.  Is 
wishful  thinJtlng.  To  further  assume  that 
It  win  provide  a  bonanaa  of  Immediate  In- 
creases of  foreign  markets  for  American - 
manufactiired  products  would  be  a  gross  mis- 
calculation, too. 

Certain  buatneases  have  already  shown  a 
aensltlvlty  to  the  anticipated  Impact  of 
sweeping  changes  In  our  trade  and  tariff 
poUrtsa.  Others  direetiy  concerned  see  It  as 
a  boon  to  our  participation  In  the  world 
market.  On  a  long-range  basis  we  are  faced 
with  no  easy  sarlss  of  adjustmenu:  but  we 
must    move   forward,    nevertheleaa,    in    our 


bro-d  national  Interest,  and  business  and 
Industry  arc  sure  to  find  In  the  final  legisla- 
tion a  need  to  revise  certain  marketing  pro- 
cedures. 

One  Item  of  legislation  which  Is  pending 
before  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce — one  which  most  cer- 
tainly strlkea  at  the  core  of  our  marketing 
processes — Is  House  bill  8830.  Thia  would 
amend  the  Inderal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Issuance  of  temporary  cease 
and  deaist  orders  to  prevent  certain  prac- 
tices, i>endlag  completion  ctf  the  Federal 
Trade  Conuiiissloa's  proceedings.  The  legis- 
lation Itself  la  well  meaning  and  basically 
designed  to  protect  the  consumer  as  well  as 
foreclose  the  prolonging  of  any  violation  dur- 
ing the  time  hearings  are  being  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  legislation  could 
cause  irreparable  danuige  before  the  defend- 
ant In  such  proceedings  could  establish  his 
case. 

The  bill  farther  states  that  under  certain 
conditions  tiie  court  could  issue  an  order 
directing  c<impllance  with  any  temporary 
cease  and  desist  order  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission anc  that  failure  tu  obey  such  an 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punishable  as  a 
contempt  Uiereof. 

You  are  til  aware  of  the  proposal  before 
Congress  th  it  would  change  the  drug  patent 
law  and  wriuld  force  holders  of  new  drug 
patents  Int^  compulsory  licensing  for  the 
nuLnufactur'%  of  a  new  product  at  a  fixed 
royalty  after  3  years  from  the  time  of  issu- 
ance of  a  itew  patent.  As  you  know,  pat- 
ents are  now  protected  for  17  years.  Pres- 
ently the  ptoposal  would  be  restricted  to  the 
drug  industry  but  it  most  certainly  has  Im- 
plications of  precedent  which  can  hardly  be 
Ignored  In  retrospect.  There  Is  no  question 
that  such  'eglslation.  If  enacted,  could,  by 
reason  of  precedent,  be  broadened  to  Include 
many  types  of  patents. 

Just  yesterday  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  appro\'ed  a  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  will  require  by  law  that 
television  manufacturers  Include  on  all  tele- 
vision receivers  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce a  unit  for  receiving  both  VHF  and 
UHF  signal!,  regardless  of  whether  a  partic- 
ular consumer  wants  or  needs  the  facllltv 
There  la  a  \  ery  good  possibility  that  this  bill 
win  be  en.icted  Into  law  during  this  ses- 
sion; but  there  Is  a  great  deal  leas  probabil- 
ity that  Congress  will  act  to  eliminate  the 
10-percent  Federal  tax  on  television  receiv- 
ers to  compensate  for  the  Inevitable  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  manufacturing  only  all-chan- 
nel sets  for  shipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce 

It  Is  normal  for  proponents  of  stringent 
regulatory  legislation  to  point  to  malprac- 
tices of  some  Individuals  or  companies  In 
JusUflcatio!!  of  their  position  And  none 
of  us  here  are  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
there  isnt  merit  to  this  argument.  More 
often  than  not,  however.  It  Is  usually  a  case 
of  requiring  all  business  operations  to  suf- 
fer for  the  Bins  of  a  few  who  Insist  on  mak- 
ing false  advertising  claims  or  engaging  in 
some  unetlilcal  practice  or  another. 

In  summiry,  let  me  say  that  management 
has  before  It  the  task  of  self-discipline,  an 
area  In  which  there  is  always  room  for  im- 
provement. And  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that 
this  Is  applicable  to  Congress,  the  agencies 
and  the  Ocvemment  Itself,  for  that  matter 
But  that  is  axkother  subject. 

The  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  legislators  and  the  agencies  of 
Government  to  protect  the  consumer.  Just 
as  It  is  the  duty  of  business  and  industry. 

Because  the  American  busineas  community 
is  and  always  has  besn  fiercely  competitive, 
there  Is  a  great  degree  of  consumer  protec- 
tion provided.  And  I  have  found  from  my 
own  personal  experience  in  this  field  that 
the  American  consumers  are  a  pretty  astute 


lot.  More  business  firms  have  tailed  be- 
cause the  American  consumtr  would  not 
tolerate  mistreatment  or  malpraetlca  than 
have  been  farced  out  of  bustneaa  by  legisla- 
tion or  regulation.  Gran  tad,  there  are  al- 
ways consumers  who  are  gulllbto  and  who 
will  be  victimised  by  mlsrepressntatlon;  but 
I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  thsss  ar«  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rula  and  I  also 
believe  that  most  succasaful  bualnassss  re- 
nudn  successful  because  they  render  a  service 
or  a  product  In  which  the  public  has  con- 
fidence For  It  Is  elementary  that  when  any 
enterprise  operates  In  a  manner  that  de- 
stroys public  confidence  In  It.  It  la  destined 
to  failure. 

At  the  same  tinM,  we  all  recognise  that 
Ouvernment  has  a  solemn  responsibUity  to 
protect  the  consumer,  too.  But  in  this 
process,  we  must  guard  against  legislation 
and  practices  that  force  business  to  operate 
In  a  climate  of  public  suspicion  and  akeptl- 
ci.sm.  or  In  an  atmosphere  of  constant  un- 
certainty. 

The  fact  that  Oovernment  today,  through 
legislative  channels  and  executive  action,  is 
applying  artificial  respiration  to  reauacltate 
some  Industries  which  It  has  helped  to 
strangle  through  regulation  and  leglalatlre 
controls  Is  In  Itself  significant. 

The  gigantic  and  vitally  Important  busi- 
ness of  advertising  in  this  most  prodoctlve 
Natlcm  is  one  which  requires  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  Ita  par- 
Ucipants  and  Government.  For  only  If  this 
exists  can  we  expect  to  achieve  the  goal  to 
which  we  are  all  dedicated,  that  of  expand- 
ing our  groes  national  product  to  preserve 
and  Improve  a  standard  of  living  which  has 
been  the  highest  for  the  greateat  number  of 
people  of  any  nation  in  history. 


Tbe  NsUomJ  Lottery  ti  Grttci 


EXTENSION  OP  RKlilARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or    KKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSXMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  4.  1992 

Mr     FINO.      Mr.    Speaker,    today    I 

would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  national  loUery  of  Oreece. 
A  nation  does  not  have  to  be  large  In 
population  or  siae  to  reallM  tbe  tre- 
mendous benefits  of  a  national  lottery. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  little  common- 
sense. 

Greece  is  a  small  nation,  and  one  not 
overly  blessed  with  natural  reaources. 
The  Greeks  work  hard  to  earn  their 
money,  and  they  know  a  good  revenue 
device  when  they  see  one. 

In  1961.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greek  na- 
tion&l  lottery  took  in  over  $15  million — 
almost  $3  miUion  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  profits  amounting  to 
almost  $3V^  million  were  applied  by  the 
Government  to  the  support  of  w«lfare. 
education,  science,  and  archeoktgy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  can  we  not  be  as 
wise  as  our  foreign  frieixls  and  capital- 
ize on  the  normal  hiunan  urge  to  gamble? 
A  national  lottery  in  the  United  States 
can  easily  and  painlessly  pump  into  our 
Government  coffers  over  $10  bUlion  a 
year  in  additional  revenue  which  can  be 
used  to  bring  tax  relief  to  our  wage 
earners  and  start  reducing  our  big  na- 
tional debt. 


Post  Ofteo  Ghct  Itg  Syg  •(  a  Coatro- 
van7  Oirar  t^  Mais 

BXTBYSION  or  RBfARKS 

or 

HON.  MOIUUS  K.  UDAU 

or  aanciMA 

IN  TUK  BODSC  OF  RXPSBBKHTATIVXa 

Wednef€a9.  April  4, 1$62 

Mr.  MORIUSK.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  magazine  and  third-class  mall 
interests  are  continuing  their  campaign 
against  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  post- 
al rates  to  meet  the  mounUnjg  postal 
deficit.  One  of  their  i^ecent  weapons  is 
an  article  In  the  current  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest.  The  Honorable  J.  Edward  I>ay, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
has  answered  this  Reader's  Digest  ar- 
ticle in  the  April  9  issue  of  VB.  News 
L  World  Report.  Mr.  I>ay's  presenta- 
tion is  so  factual  and  forceful  that  I  have 
asked  leave  to  insert  It  in  the  CoircmEs- 
sioNAL  Rxcota. 

7'he  article  follows : 

PubT  Omcs  Qtm  Its  Siat  or  a  OoifnovosT 
Ovas  TKX  Atana 

(  Bv  J    Edward  Day,  Poranastcr  General  of 
the  United  SUtes) 

Myths,  as  everyone  knows,  die  hard. 
Somehow  cold  facts  ne\er  seem  to  be  as 
aitractlve  as  legend.  8<«ne  people  simply 
prefer  comfortable  and  faoUliar  distortion  to 
prosaic  but  denuinatrable  fact. 

Sometimes  legends  aerva  a  useful  purpose. 
The  familiar  story  of  Oeotge  Waahington  and 
tlie  cherry  tree  has  tau^tht  genera Uona  of 
American  children  a  mc-morable  lesson  in 
truthfulness. 

Sometimes  legeiKls  serve  a  leas  laudable 
purpose.  So  it  U  with  the  hoary  myths  sur- 
rounding the  Post  OOos  Department.  The 
Reader  s  Digest  editorial,  reprinted  recenUy 
m  US  News  a  World  Beport  (In  the  issue  o* 
Mar  26.  1962)  dredges  up  onoe  again  the 
f Hnclful  noUons — almost  all  of  them  wrong— 
which  do  a  great  dlsservh*  to  682.000  proud. 
resourceful  members  of  a  vast  but  highly  ef- 
ficient communications  s:/stem. 

But  more  Important  U  the  disservice  done 
ihe  64  million  American  households  who 
use  this  system  and.  ss  siall  usen.  can  and 
cJo  bear  their  share  of  the  cost  of  Its  op- 
eration. 

I  speak  so  forcefully  of  myth  versus  fact 
In  the  postal  service  frcsn  a  unique  posi- 
tion—that of  a  Postmaster  General  who 
came  to  the  management  ot  thU  Department 
direcUy  from  a  top  executive  position  In  one 
ot  America's  Urgest  corpcraUons. 

My  management  ezperlraice — Urst  In  busi- 
ness, now  In  Oovernment — conTlnces  me  that 
any  sound  American  busineas  would  do  w«n 
to  employ  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who 
make  up  our  postal  servloe. 

Our  employees  take  pride  In  their  Increas- 
ing efHclency.  They  might  be  amused,  for 
Instance,  at  the  Reader's  Digest  mention  of 
the  advanced  technology  of  the  Netherlands 
post  ofBce.  There,  the  average  Dutch  postal 
worker  handles  the  equlvAlent  of  06,000  let- 
ters per  year,  while  hU  much-maligned 
American  counterpart,  messured  on  the  same 
basis,  handles  a  volume  ot  121.000. 

Since  I960  the  volumn  of  maU  has  In- 
creased 44.1  percent,  but  total  man-yean  ot 
employment  have  Increased  only  10  S  per- 
cent. Clerk  employment  fdone  has  Increased 
only  18.9  percent. 

But  I  am  heartened  to  4nd  eo  many  azeas 
«^  agreement  between  the  publishing  In- 
dustry and  the  Post  Office  l>epartment. 


"W*  both  agreettkat  postal  rates  arast  bs 
inonaasd  and  pastel  oosts  must  be  earefuUv 
controlled.  ~-r«««, 

Ws  aoih  a^n*  that  mMHdne-nswmaBer 
PV^MUng  is  aMM  than  a  hmlMMtrnTTL 
publle  intanst  is  oartelaly  aervwl  by  the 
^jjjg-lbl.  dlsss-laatton  ot  nsw.  nna 

Wa  both  acres  that  publications  should 
havs  a  esnoMiloQary  rat*. 

W*  both  agraa  that  magaatns  pubUrtUng 
these  days  Is  a  pracartous  buslneaa  at  best. 
_y*  •»**•»  tf—  that  akodamlaatlon  and 
manhsniMtton  ot  the  postel  servtos  ar*  vital. 

we  boat  agres  tbat  the  bulk  of  th*  east 
of  the  proposed  flrst-das  Inrrnasi)  would  be 
borne  by  Industry  and  oommeroe— as  would 
tb«  cost  of  ths  ssoond-  and  thlid-class  In- 
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Our  areas  of  agreement  don't  end  her*. 
Tba  Rsadera  Dlg*st  noted:  "If  a  business- 
wars  prsssnted  with  the  problem  of 
putUng  th*  Post  OfBce  on  a  sound  baaU,  he 
would  taka  on*  obvious  step  at  once:  He 
would  eliminate  from  postal  expenses  all 
P*"**  'or  the  many  functions  which  are  in 
•▼H7  sense  a  public  service." 

I  am  the  businessman  who  wm  presented 
with  this  problem.  I  did  eliminate  pubUc 
servlo*  aoata  from  postal  expeiMes. 

Tto  rennr  a  bit.  the  Postal  t>oUcy  Act  of 
IMS.  •nthmlastlcally  endorsed  by  the  pub- 
lishing industry,  ktentifled  the  areas  of  pub- 
Uc service.  But,  up  untU  1961.  the  Depart- 
ment was  quite  content  to  ignore  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  clearly  expressed  In  the  1968 
legislation. 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  concluded  early  In 
our  adsainistratiott  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  should  be  Implemented.  For  the 
first  time,  we  successfully  advocated  proper 
recognition  of  these  public  service  costs 
which  should  not  be  properly  charged  to  the 
regular  users  of  the  mail. 

If  the  previous  pattern  of  cost  determina- 
tion were  foUowed,  Ignoring  the  clear  intent 
of  the  law.  allowances  for  public  aervioea  In 
1963  would  be  about  $74  mlUlon. 

We  have  determined  theee  allowances — to 
be  deducted  from  costs  charged  to  mall  users 
big  and  ■mall — properly  total  •247.8  million. 
Not  surprisingly,  we  find  the  publishing  in- 
dustry agreeing  with  us  on  this  more  Uberal 
and  realistic  approach. 

But  here,  unfortunately,  the  area  of  agree- 
ntent  ends. 

The  Beader'a  Digest  and  other  magazines 
need  be  concerned  only  with  th^Lr  own  eelf- 
Intereet  In  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  postal 
rates. 
I  cannot. 

Let's  make  it  clear  what  we  mean  when 
we  discuss  an  Increase  In  second -claas  post- 
age. We  propose  to  charge  1  cent  more  for 
each  copy  of  a  magarlne  or  newspaper,  such 
increases  to  become  effectlre  in  two  steps, 
1  year  apart. 

At  present.  pubUcatlons  mailed  at  the  reg- 
ular rate  pay  25  percent  of  what  it  costs  us 
to  handle  them. 

The  Baader's  Digest  pays  2^  cents  per 
copy  mailed. 

In  other  words,  at  tbe  same  time  we  ask 
ths  letterwrlter  to  pay  6  cents  Instead  of  4 
cents,  we  ask  the  Reader's  Digest  to  pay 
only  8^  cenU  Instead  of  2^  cents. 

The  Reader's  Digest  would  shift  the  biD-- 
den  of  tncrsase  In  postal  rates — ^whlch  all 
agree  are  needed — ^to  xisers  of  flrst-claas  mail 
to  lighten  tbe  burden  on  second  class,  which 
Is  used  for  distributing  their  product.  We 
cannot  agree.  I  have  the  re^wnstbUlty  of 
being  sure  tbat  the  needed  Increases  are 
fairly  distributed  among  all  the  usen  of  the 
maU. 

Let  us  look  at  the  economics  ot  publishing. 
Ifagastnes  today  are  faoed  with  new  oom- 
petltlon  for  ttte  time  and  attentloa  of  tbefr 
traditional  audience.  It  Is  true  that  a  num- 
ber of  magazines  and  newspapen  have  gone 
out  of  business  or  merged  with  others. 


It  Is  atao  fern*  tbat  a  subatantlal  number  of 

aew  pubUcatlons  hav*  gone  into  burtnsss 

and  seem  to  be  thriving.    For  exanmte.  such 

pubUcatlons     aa     TF    Child*— ttaUd-lancet 

nagaatae  in  th*  maUa-Aaaarloan  Bmtag* 

and  ^MTti  niustratad  are  amo^  somslo 

??y''l"f!;  "**  »»•»•  »»ef«n  pubUeatton  in 
ths  last  10  ysars. 

The  impresslv*  Ust  of  suoesasful  n*w  pub- 
McaUona  suggests  strongly  that  faeton  other 
than  postal  rates  dMannln*  th*  suoosss  or 

zaUtu*  of  a  ■»*g»-«-nt 

ut^H!^  ^K»  ^  '^■^  pubUshed  by  th* 
fjapato*   PubUshen   AssoeUtloa   IndleatM 

that  awxmd-clasB  postage  conMuaaa  JuMoMT 
s  percent  of  total  -ingairttw  revwuMs  Prot- 
lU  account  fdr  1.7  peraeat  of  nvwiuaa 

Other  caste  run  Bomethli«  ovw-  98  per- 
c*nt.  Met  bnalneesmen  would  be  taeUnad 
to  look  at  the  vast  arsa  of  96  pvnsnt  of  aa 
industrys  cost  for  symptoms  ot  Its  dllBcultv 

^rj.^T^i^T*'  ^  ""^^  ^'°*^  oonoentnts 
their  efforte  Just  in  the  3-pere*nt  asgment 

In  an  effort  to  solve  Unmsdlat*  financial 
problema.  magasinea  are  placing  Baatest  re- 
liance on  advertising  iwenuas.  In  order  to 
Improve  their  revenue  from  advertising  they 
And  It  necessary  and  desiiabls  to  ssek  the 
largest  possible  circulation.  With  large  cir- 
culation they  can  charge  higher  rates  per 
page  to  their  advertise™.  —  Her 

Aa  a  consequence,  magaainca  an  bending 
every  effort  to  secure  more  and  moreraib- 
scrlbers.     This  Is  expenaire. 

For  example,  the  Readers  Digest,  which 
spends  »3  J  million  for  postage  to  deliver  the 
magazine  to  the  subscriber,  spends  $4  4  mU- 
Uon  to  soUcit  stUl  more  subscrlben  thioush 
the  use  of  circular  advertlalng  maU.         ^^ 
The  reader   of  a   magazine   who  buya  a 
year's   subscripUon    pays    a   lower   per-oopy 
price  than  the  casual  newsatand  purchaaer 
RecenUy,  In  the  race  for  expanded  circula- 
tion, publishers  have  made  special  promo- 
tional subscripUon  offers  at  substantial  dis- 
counts below  the  regular  subecrlptlon  price 
For  Instance,  today  the  special  offen  have 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
with  about  half  of  all  subscriptions  being 
eold  at  the  special  rate.     Some  magazines 
have  as  much  as  80  percent  of  their  total 
circulation  sold  at  special  rates. 

For  example,  the  Beader%  Digest  has  a 
special-rate  offer.  Introduced  In  Ite  current 
Issue.  The  single-copy  price  at  the  news- 
stend  U  85  cenU.  The  cost  of  ea<^  copy 
bought  at  the  regular  subscription  price  U 
83>4  cents.  But  the  current  special  offer 
brings  the  cost  down  to  17  eents  per  copy. 
This  is  18  cents  less  than  th*  newsstand  pricm 
and  16  cents  less  than  the  regular  subscrip- 
Uon price. 

The  Reader's  Digest  only  has  to  reduce  the 
amount  it  is  now  giving  away  in  dlsoounte 
from  18  cents  to  17  cents  or  from  16  cente 
to  15  cents  in  ordw  to  cover  the  added  poet- 
age  coste  on  a  very  large  segment  o*  Its  cir- 
culation. 

According  to  the  most  recent  publication 
of  the  Association  of  Natloaal  Advsrtlsen, 
the  Reader's  Digest,  for  exasaple,  sells  98.6 
percent  of  all  Its  subscriptions  on  terms  un- 
der their  basic  subscripUon  price. 

The  real  question  ssems  to  be:  Are  lower 
rates  for  mailing  magaatnes  being  used  to 
ssrve  th*  publle  interest  or  an  m*y  b*lng 
used  to  Increase  the  revenue  from  advartU- 
ing  by  means  of  higher  adnrtlslng  rates 
based  on  artUlclaUy  swollen  eircnlatifmf 

Merchandlsen  quite  frequently  s^  prod- 
ucts at  discounted  prices  to  build  volnme. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  diseounted  prices, 
in  spite  of  the  volume  they  create,  reach  the 
point  where  they  wipe  out  profit,  tbe  mer- 
chandiser cannot  logically  turn  to  his  Gov- 
ernment for  subsidy. 

Yet  the  curr«it  position  of  the  magaalne- 
pubUshlng  industry,  if  we  are  to  accept  Its 
plea  ttiat  magaslnes  be  exeased  tram  paying 
their  share  of  Increased  postal  ntes,  U  ex- 
acUy  that. 
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Sucli  an  approach  to  merchandising  U 
not.  In  my  opinion,  sound  bualneaa  or  good 
goremoMnt. 

The  editors  of  the  Reader's  Digest  quote 
John  Pisher.  editor  tit  Harper's,  as  follows: 
"I  Just  can't  believe  that  the  Oovemment 
actually  intends  to  destroy  magaslnes  such 
as  Harper's,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Re- 
porter. Commentary,  Commonweal,  and  Sat- 
urday Review" 

The  Post  Office  does  not  Intend  to  destroy 
any  magazines.  That  certainly  Is  not  our 
purpose.  In  proposing  rate  Increases  we  can- 
not properly  choose  any  user  or  any  type  of 
magazine  as  deserving  particular  or  special 
consideration.  The  courts.  Including  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  ruled  that,  so  long 
as  its  content  does  not  violate  the  law.  the 
Post  Office  cannot  pass  Judgments  as  to  the 
value  or  quality  of  the  publication 

Value  Judgments  are  made  by  the  reader 
when  he  chooses  which  of  the  12.000  diverse 
magazines  being  published  he  will  buy  and 
read.     This  is  as  It  should  be 

There  are  one  or  two  other  observations 
I  would  like  to  make  about  specific  points 
raised  in  the  Reader's  Digest 

A  paragraph  states  that  "several  national 
accounting  ezperts  have  recommended  that 
the  Post  Office  cost  system  should  be  over- 
hauled to  end  the  issuance  of  inaccurate. 
thoroughly  misleading  figures  about  profits 
and  losses  on  the  various  classes  of  mall  " 
This,  too.  Is  one  of  those  myths  that  persist 
in  the  face  of  fact.  The  cost-accounting 
system  is  a  convenient  target  for  attack, 
when  the  actual  target  Is  not  the  system  but 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  from  Its  findlnKs. 
The  several  national  accounting  experts  ap- 
parently are  not  familiar  with  the  discus- 
sion, debate,  and  legislative  history  on  which 
the  Poet  Office  accounting  system  is  baaed 
These  experts  are  apparently  not  familiar 
with  the  conclusion  reached  by  such  highly 
qualified  people  as  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co  . 
which  has  testified  to  the  soundness  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  cost-ascertttlnment  system 

rOB     A     BAUiNCKD     POSTAL     BUDGET 

The  Reader's  Digest  suggests  that,  even 
after  the  postal  rates  are  Increased,  a  deficit 
win  remain  because  'red  Ink  Is  waiting  in 
the  wings  "  In  the  form  of  increased  pay  for 
postal  workers.  Actually.  President  Ken- 
nedys overall  budget  recommended  an  In- 
crease in  postal  rates  sufficient  to  cover  a  de- 
served Increase  for  postal  employees  For 
the  first  time  In  history,  an  administration 
has  simultaneously  taken  the  Initiative  In 
both  of  these  areas.  The  result  of  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  both  rate  and  pay 
legislation  as  proposed  by  the  administration 
would  be  not  barrels  of  red  Ink,  but  rather 
the  first  deficit-free  peacetime  postal  budget 
since  191S. 

Plction  and  fact  again  appeared  In  an  un- 
tidy intermixture  when  the  Reader's  Digest 
chose  to  say:  "It  is  obvioxis  that  by  ending 
the  horse-and-buggy  methods  •  *  •  by  In- 
stalling mall-handling  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  the  Post  Office  could  save  tremendous 
stmis  of  money  ' 

I  suspect  that  even  the  Reader's  Digest 
would  concede  the  way  the  mall  was  han- 
dled 100  years  ago  would  not  give  them 
today  the  distribution  system  that  makes 
possible  the  virtually  simultaneous  delivery 
of  their  magazine  each  month  In  millions 
of  homes — at  2'',  cents  per  copy. 

As  far  back  as  1922.  mechanized  sorting 
equipment  was  being  tried  out  by  the  US 
Post  Office  Many  of  our  offices  today  have 
modern  machines  to  speed  the  flow  of  mail 
and  eliminate  the  menial  drudgery  of  our 
employees.  As  fast  as  they  are  developed — 
and  proven  practical — new  mechanical  aids 
are  added  to  our  postal  system. 

We  have  a  high  degree  of  mechanization 
In  27  of  our  major  poet  offices  which  handle 
about  34  percent  of  our  total  mall      Exten- 


sive mechanization  is  practicable  only  in 
our  larger  offices  with  their  heavy,  concen- 
trated mail  volume 

Meanwhile,  foreign  postal  systems  look  to 
us — not  the  other  way  around — for  the  latest 
In  postal  mechanization      For  example: 

"The  Unlt<!d  States  has  made  the  most  ad- 
vances In  research  and  development  •  •  • 
as  compared  with  all  other  members  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies." 
according  tc  L  T  Hoolboom.  Superior  Di- 
rector of  Pos's,  the  Netherlands 

"The  most  advanced  mechanization  seen 
In  any  postil  system."  said  Stanley  Scott. 
Assistant  Director  of  Mechanization  and 
Building.  London.  England 

"We  got  numerous  suggestions  from  your 
p<ietal  laboratory  and  your  mechanized  jH>Rt 
(ifflces  for  future  development  of  mechani- 
zation and  B'jtomatlon  In  our  p>oetal  service  " 
Pranz  Vlerll.ig.  Post  Director,  Bundesmlnls- 
terlum.  Bonn.  West  Germany,  wrote  recently. 

Like  any  business,  we  buy  and  use  only 
priiven  ma<  hlnery  In  those  applications 
where  volurae  and  utilization  make  such 
usage  practical  Like  any  business,  we  are 
devutmg  talent  and  money  to  research. 
Through  oui  new  challenge  to  industry  pro- 
gram, we  aie  enlisting  private  industry  In 
the  challenges  of  postal  mechanization 

The  Reader  8  Digest  vaguely  implies  per- 
haps in  fristratlon.  that  some  presently 
unused  mai-hlne  In.staJled  simultaneously 
m  each  of  oar  35. (XX)  offlces  would  magically 
create  a  new  mechanized  era  of  mall  han- 
dling 

The  cunceutr.ited  eugii^eenng  talent  of  the 
free  world  has  yet  Ui  develop  such  machines 
When — and  if  --.uch  mechanical  marvels  do 
appear  the  U  S  postal  .nystem  will  be  the 
first  Ui  utllue  them 

But.  In  U.e  meantime  we  ha\e  a  gigantic 
day-tii-day  -e«punslbllity  So  long  as  letters. 
addresBed  ir  everything  from  a  child's  scrawl 
to  computer  type,  must  be  read  several  times 
to  move  thi-m  on  their  way.  men  —not  ma- 
chines will  be  the  heart  of  the  [xxstal 
system 

So  long  as  Americans  continue  to  be  the 
worlds  most  literate  people  and  most  vora- 
cious readers,  magazines  and  newspapers 
that  satisfy  their  subscribers  wants  will  sell 
by  the  million  And  the  Post  Office  will 
lontimie  u  deliver  them  at  conce«sioinu-y 
rates    reflecting    their   public    intereet    value 

So  long  as  the  U  S  Post  Office  continues 
to  nil  Its  unique  dual  role  as  a  contractor 
to  mall  users  and  a  service  ti)  the  public, 
our  rates  will  have  to  reflect  those  twin 
responsibilities 

The  poetAl-rate  bill  piUi,se<l  by  the  House 
and  now  ponding  be.'ore  the  Senate  does 
Ju.st   that 

In  providing  for  leoi  million  In  new 
revenues.  It  will  give  all  users  of  the  mall 
a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
service  they  enjoy  without  violating  the 
hUtxjrlc  and  justlrted  concessions  granted 
publishers  and  others 

In  earmarking  $248  million  for  public 
service,  the  legislation  will  realistically 
acknowledge  the  p<jetal  and  nonpostal  costs 
of  running  this  Department  In  the  public 
interest  which  should  not  be  borne  by  mall 
users 

Since  the  days  of  Ben  Pranklln  there  have 
l>een  those  who  raised  strident  voices  claim- 
ing that  the  postal  revenue  deficiency 
would  somehow  be  resolved  If  only  the  Ptwt 
OfUce  were  "modernized,"  or  energized."  or 
streamlined.  "  or  automated  " 
The  Reader's  Digest  seems  to  envision  a 
robot  clanking  up  to  your  house  arid  mine, 
delivering  our  mall  and  our  Digest  mechan- 
ically, getting  our  signature  on  insured 
packages,  opening  a  slut  in  his  enameled 
chest  for  collecting  postage  due.  petting  the 
dog  with  a  cold  metallic  hand  and  chatting 
about  the  weather  perhaps  via  prerecorded 
tape. 


WHT    MAIL   COOTS   ABB  BUIM« 

The  dreamers  of  such  dreama  choose  to 
ignore  a  number  of  the  very  wldeawaka  facta 
which  I  have  outlined  briefly  here.  The 
cosu  of  running  a  modem  and  efflctent 
postal  service  for  the  beneflt  of  all  mail 
users  are  rising  because  of  the  greater  and 
greater  use  of  our  service  by  more  and  more 
pet>ple 

Our  choice  Is  not  between  the  letter  car- 
rier who  brings  the  mail  every  day  and  s 
robot  who  might  replace  him — but  between 
a  mall  service  paid  for  by  thoee  who  use  It 
or  paid  for  by  ail  of  the  taxpayer*. 


Staff  of  the  Comiiiittee  oa  Ua-Aacrkaa 
ActiTttiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    FXNNSTLVANIA 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  4.  1962 

Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Ric- 

ORD,   I  include  the  following  letter  sent 
by  mp  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress: 

Apbil  4.  1062 
Mr    l.   QriNcT  Mimfobd. 

Ltbrartan    of  Cnngre^x     Library  0/  Conffrest. 
Wa\hingtort    D  C 

Dr.A«  Ms  MiMrt:)BD  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress report  Inserted  In  the  CoNGBzaaioNAL 
RrcoRD  of  March  28.  19«2,  at  page  5354. 
leaves  an  entirely  erroneous  impreealon  re- 
gaidlng  the  sUff  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Ameriran  Activities,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man 

Had  v  >u  given  any  consideration  to  your 
responsibility  In  preparing  such  a  statement, 
y..u  would  have  ascertained  that  the  staffing 
of  this  committee  Is  entirely  different  from 
the  impression  your  repxsrt  gives 

This  committee,  as  you  should  know,  con- 
sists of  Ave  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  four  of  the  minority  party.  In  order  that 
It  may  function  as  free  from  political  In- 
fluence and  restraint  as  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  devise  The  positions  on  the 
staff  of  this  committee  are  not  held  by  rea- 
son of  political  preference,  and  no  member 
of  the  staff  is  considered  as  a  "majority  em- 
ployee or  a  minority  employee"  In  order 
to  preserve  the  aljsolute  freedom  of  staff  ac- 
tl.in.  such  political  classification*  are  not 
made  with  regard  to  the  member*  of  the 
staff  of  this  committee 

The  true  situation  relative  to  the  staff  of 
this  committee  will  be  brlefiy  stated  Of  the 
14  key  }K)*ltlons  on  the  staff,  7  are  occupied 
b\  DemocraU  and  7  by  Republicans  Six  of 
these  individuals,  three  being  DemocraU  and 
three  being  Republicans,  have  held  positions 
with  this  committee  for  more  than   13  years 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  fact*  Is 
»et  forth  below 

Richard  Arens.  Republican,  was  appointed 
the  first  dlrecUir  of  the  committee  during 
the  84th  Congress,  and  upon  hi*  resignation, 
effective  September  1.  1960.  Prank  S.  Taven- 
ner  Jr  ,  Democrat,  who  has  served  a*  ooun- 
.sel  tar  the  committee  since  the  81st  Con- 
gress, succeeded  t<i  the  position  of  director 
Clwendolvn  Lewis.  Republican,  was  appointed 
administrative  assistant  to  the  director 
I  Arens  I.  in  1957  85th  Congress,  and  con- 
tinues U)  occupy  that  position.  Counsel  and 
cocounsel.  both  Democrats,  were  appointed 
during  the  86th  Congress  The  record  clerk, 
a  Republican,  was  appointed  during  the  TStb 
Congress      The    director   of   research,    a  Re* 


pubUcan.  waa  appatntod  dmlng  tha  tflth 
Congress.  The  bead  of  tba  Alaa  uMl  wt^atim 
sectloa.  a  Demoorat,  waa  appoltad  during 
the  7»tli  OoB^mm.  The  kaaad  at  Vkm  adttotlal 
staff  waa  appotnUd  durtaif  tha  Mtk  Ooa- 
gres*.  or  tike  ln*«atl«attre  aUC  at  aU.  oaa, 
a  RepubUcan,  waa  appolntad  dorlmg  tha  VMb 
Congreas:  twa,  one  a  Uamoerat  and  ttta 
other  a  Beputdloan,  weni  appolated  dnrta« 
the  BOth  Congress;  a  fourtli  I111— llgalia.  a 
Republican,  waa  appointed  duiim  the  Md 
Congraee.  and  of  the  retnatirtng  two,  ooe,  a 
Democrat,  waa  appotntetl  during  tha  Mth 
Congreaa,  and  tlfte  other,  a  BepubUeaa,  was 
appointed  during  the  88th  Oocgraae. 

I  need  hardly  euggeet  tliat  yov  make  an 
appropriate  amendment  "^.o  your  report  set- 
ting forth  the  fact*  as  glwn  to  70V  In  this 
letter,  and  that  it  be  glTm  as  full  puMtdty 
as  your  original  report. 
Sincerely  your*. 

Fbanccb  B.  WaLm, 

Chmirmmn. 


Dm 


Aspect  ot  ttUs  AnMr 


tt  <a  not  jpntog  to  matter  one  whit 
,,  ^  ■"  Denaocrats  or  RapubUoana 

--^-    -    ^°'  ^^  "^*  ^^  ^  which  we  are 

turtbmt  In  my  itinctiTaifm. 


Tke  War  We  Are  Wdfiaff 

EXTEIfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

OF   lOCBICAli 

IN  THE  HOU8«  OF  RD-RBSENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  April  4,  1H2 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
hist  Saturday  evening  I  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  an  American  strategy 
seminar  tn  Buffalo,  N.Y^  ^wnaored  by 
the  Buffalo  Junior  CliMnber  d  Com- 
merce under  the  chali-manshlp  of  Mr. 
John  R.  Owen,  Jr. 

I  believe  that  public  information  and 
educational  activities  typified  by  this  2- 
day  seminar  are  an  lmjx>rtant  contribu- 
Uon  to  the  undersUtoding  and  resolute 
will  eaaential  for  Tlctory  over  tte  fonxs 
of  international  eommanlam.  I  com- 
mend the  Buffalo  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Its  activities  on  this 
.score. 

Under  unanimous  conaent,  I  Include 
the  text  of  my  addreai.  "The  War  We 

Are  Waging": 

Thb  Was  We  Ak  i  WAcmo 

My  fellow  Americans.  «e  are  at  war. 

Those  responsible  for  jila&nlng  and  con- 
ducting thl*  American  stjategy  aeminar  are 
aware  of  that  fact.  TbU  2-day  seminar 
testifies  to  that  awareneei;. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  guest  In  thl*  Buffalo 
•vea.  ably  represented  In  the  Congrea*  of 
the  United  State*  by  my  colleague*  and 
gfxxl  friends.  Hon.  William  K.  Millhi.  Hon. 
John  r.  Ptllton,  and  Hon.  Thaookus  J. 
Di'LSKi.  I  am  also  honoritd  to  share  a  place 
on  your  program  with  Congressman  Piluok 
and  Hon.  Michakl  A.  PxitSKAir.  of  Ohio,  key- 
noter of  the  seminar,  a*  well  a*  with  the 
other  distinguished  speaker*. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  wv,  and 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 
nnd  pay  tribute  to  the  Jcdnt  resolution  ta- 
tnxluced  in  the  House  of  Jiepreeentatlvas  on 
June  12  last  year  by  Congressman  PnxioN. 
expressing  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
38  Communist  Parties  constituting  the  In- 
ternational Oammunlst  conspiracy"  and 
p! edging  the  United  States  and  an  of  Its 
resources  "to  the  defeat  and  destruction  of 
the  Communlat  parUes  of  the  world."  I 
support  and  commend  the  reaUam  of  that 
Joint  resolution  and  Iti  declaration  ot 
intent. 


Bef  on  I 
I  offlar  two'tacUtf 

Tha  flat  is  that  Amsrteans  can  do  one 
thing  that  Khmsbchev,  wtthont  the«r  aid 
can  nefsr  do. 
"Hiey  can  defeat  the  United  Statss. 
Tbsy  can  do  It  In  many  ways  or  combina- 
tions of  ways— through  ignorance  anathr 
«5«*rtal  tUlnklng,  Intempentte  sospl^' 
overtmstf olnsas,  shortslghtad  aelfUmsss  and 
greed,  undisciplined  generosity,  Umidlty  and 
oowanlloa.  or  through  simple  default. 

Tfour  prsasnoa  here  tonight  Is  a  tok^  al 
yoor  awareness  of  this  harrii  fact  and  an 
eamsrt  of  your  detsnnlnatton  that  this 
shall  not  happen. 
One  further  oonunent: 
A  dacada  sflo,  in  testimony  before  a  Joint 
Senate  committee  hearing.  General  of  the 
A"nT  OoustasMaeArthur  votosd  his  faith 
in  AflMTtea  with  respect  to  the  global  con- 
flict with  intematloBial  communism. 

He  summed  it  up  in  a  single  sentence  of 
flre  ekxiueBt  words: 
"I  have  oonfldenoe  In  us.** 
I  share  that  faith.     And  so,   I  am  sure, 
desplts  soma  nads  setbacks,  do  you. 

It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  I  address  you 
tonight. 

The  subject  I  am  assigned  tonight  Is  vast 
and  oomplez.  Tbs  best  I  can  hope  to  do  U 
to  derelop  my  oooaments  around  a  number  of 
ataaple  propositions— each   one  tst   which   I 

cnn  discuss  only  very  briefly. 

Intematlooal  cotnmtmlsm  confronts  us 
with  a  totaUy  new  kind  of  enemy,  engaged 
in  a  new  kind  of  war,  seeldng  a  new  kind  of 
total  victory. 

The  several  propositions  which  I  vrtll  offer 
are  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  and  U- 
lustratlng  this  basic  premise. 

Proposition  No.  1:  Oonununlsm  Is  not 
something  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were 
merely  an  Idea. 

It  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  If  It  were 
m«^y  an  idea  because  It  is  not  merely  an 
idea. 

To  be  sure.  Oommunlst  dogma  and  strategy 
and  goals  Involvs  Ideas  and  Ideologies. 
As  Bugaoe  Lyons  has  so  aptly  said: 
"Communlam   has  become  an  engine  of 
power,  an  apparatus  of  dsstnicUon,  which 
has  our  dastruction  as  Its  primary  goal." 

Unlaaa  we  face  up  to  this  fact,  we  can 
expect  that  any  counterstrategy  we  devise 
will  miss  Its  target  and  prove  self-defeating. 
International  communism — whatever  else 
it  may  be  and  It  is  too  many  things  to  re- 
cite them  In  detail  here  tonight — Is  all- 
powerful  government  In  its  ultimate  and 
most  ruthless  fonn,  operating  by  Internal 
subvetaioD  and  external  aggression,  bent  on 
cooiplete  world  domination,  and  employing 
all  of  the  apparatus  and  technlqties  of  brute 
foroe.  blacimuOl,  Inflltratlon,  propaganda, 
treachery,  deception,  brainwashing,  liquida- 
tion and  all  of  the  other  methods  of  pro- 
tracted warfave. 

Let  me  add  two  observations  to  underscore 
the  point  that  «nmiT<iini«nr»  j^  a^t  something 
to  be  dealt  with  as  if  It  were  merely  an  idea. 
Early  In  this  swminsr  you  viewed  the  Penta- 
gon film.  "Challenge  of  Ideas." 

Whatever  your  personal  evaluation  of  this 
film,  I  submit  that  any  merit  it  possesses  is 
pretty  well  sabotaged  by  the  title  itself, 
"Challenge  of  Ideas."  At  best  this  is  a 
fragmentary  and  therefore  gravely  mislead- 
ing definition  of  the  challenge  we  face. 

The  true  symbol  of  the  challenge  we  face 
Is  not  the  debating  society  but  the  firing 
squad. 

Communism  U  not  merely  an  idea  but  a 
very  slmpls  challenge  and  ultlmattun  to  be 
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enforced  by  brute  force  or  fay  the  thraat  of 
brute  force:  either  acquiescence  and  total 
capitulation  to  tlae  vtctory  ot  intvnatlonal 
communism  or  Uqnldatloa. 

I  stress  this  point  for  a  further  rnaaou. 

Quite  understandably  tha  IncUaatlon  of 
young  Anfiarican*  particularly  te  to  regard  all 
movements  as  being  primarily  subject  mat- 
ter for  discussion  and  debate.  Xn  many  eases 
young  people,  and  many  adults,  view  the 
Communist  movement  in  this  light.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  true  Ooiamantat.  the  move- 
ment is  not  a  matter  of  dlacuaakm  but  of 
dedication.  Of  course  the  fyM^f^T^ittf 
would  accept  adherence  won  by  persuaaton 
but  they  make  unmistakably  elsar  ttaat  those 
who  srs  not  persuaded  are  to  ba  oompeUed 
by  naked  power  with  UquMattan  as  the  sole 
altemaUve.  We  are  confronted,  tharafore, 
not  with  theory  but  with  tyranny  and  brute 
force. 

Do  you  doubt  that?  Then  ask  the  Him- 
garlans,  the  East  Germans,  the  people  of 
China,  and  the  Cubans. 

Pkoposition  No.  2:  Ths  claim  that  the 
Consmunist  Party.  U.8A.,  to  "ji»t  another 
pollUoal  party"  Is  a  dangerous  fatoafaood. 

And  that  claim  to  also  an  attractive  bait 
for  the  guIUbla. 

Let's  give  It  a  oold.  hard  look. 

In  1050  the  Oommunlst  Party,  UJBA, 
marked  Its  40th  anniversary.  In  that  con- 
nection a  prominent  spokesman  of  Ameri- 
can communism,  Mr.  Herbert  Aptbeker.  edi- 
tor of  the  Marxist  maga^ne.  Political 
Affairs,  wrote  an  artlc^  for  a  Moaoow  Com- 
munist publication  Issued  la  October  IBSe 
reviewing  the  hUtory  of  the  party  tn  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Aptheker  praised  the 
Communist  Party,  UB.A.,  because  even  in 
Its  dtlBeult  fbst  years  "It  came  out  In  sup- 
port of  Soviet  Russia."  He  pointed  out  that 
•'after  the  Hitlerite  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Communist  Party  (in  the  United 
SUtes]  aimed  all  its  efforts  at  increasing  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  liwur- 
Ing  victory  over  the  enemy."  He  dldnt  men- 
tion that  prior  to  that  attac*  the  party  had 
denounced  American  war  efforts  as  "Impe- 
rialistic activity." 

Finally,  while  criticizing  certain  "opportu- 
nists" In  the  Communist  Party.  U.SA..  who 
fell  away  after  Soviet  Russia's  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
in  1956,  Mr.  Aptheker  boasted  that  "the  rank- 
and-file  members  of  the  party  •  •  •  did  not 
adopt  the  road  of  treason." 

Note  that. language  and  Its  clear  meaning. 
For  him,  as  for  all  American  Communists, 
treason  does  not  relate  to  the  United  States 
but  to  a  violation  of  loyalty  to  Soviet  Russia. 
Just  another  poUtlcal  party? 
Moreover.  Mr.  Aptheker  in  this  same  article 
singled  out  for  special  praise  as  a  loyal 
Communist  leadn-,  the  late  Comrade  WUUam 
Z.  Poster,  chairman  emeritus  of  the  Oommu- 
nlst Party.  UJ3.A.  Now  let  me  quote  a 
statement  from  a  book  written  by  thto  Amer- 
can  Communtot  leader,  William  Z.  Foster,  in 
1949: 

"When  a  Communist  heads  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States — and  Utut  day 
will  come  as  siirely  as  the  sun  rises — ths 
Oovemment  will  not  be  a  capltallstie  gorem- 
ment  but  a  Soviet  government,  and  behind 
this  government  will  stand  the  Red  Army 
to  enforce  the  dictatorship  at  the  prole- 
tariat." 
Just  another  political  party? 
Another  commentary  on  this  false  and 
dangerous  claim. 

Ba(&  In  1934  a  member  of  the  Yotmg  Oom- 
munlst League  was  on  trtal — and  was  con- 
victed— ^for  activities  in  connection  with  a 
riot  In  Minneapolis.  Here  are  some  ques- 
tions and  answers  from  the  record  of  that 
trial: 

"Question.  But  you  would  prefer  the  Rus- 
sian— you  would  prefer  to  be  in  Buaala? 


^m  - 
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"Axwwar.  I  prtfer  America  with  a  Soviet 
goremxDant. 

"QoMtlon.  Are  jou  wllUng  to  fight  and 
overthrow  this  Ooveminent? 

"Answer.  Abaolutely. 

"Quectk>n.  And  you  are  willing  to  take  up 
arms  and  overthrow  the  constituted  author- 
lUee? 

"Answer.    When  the  time  comes,  'Tee.'  " 

So  what,  fou  may  ask.    That  was  In  1934. 

Here  U  "So  what." 

That  Toung  Communist  League  member 
was  Ous  HaU.  In  December  19IV9.  this  same 
Ous  Hall  was  elected  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  UB~A. 

He  atUl  holds  that  post. 

At  long  last.  In  June  of  last  year,  the  US. 
SuprenM  Court  ofBclally  alllrxned  what  the 
Congrees  many  years  before  had  spelled  out; 
namely,  that  the  Communist  Party,  X3SA.. 
Is  not  "just  another  political  party"  but  la 
a  part  of  a  foreign  based  and  controlled  in- 
ternational program  of  conquest. 

Proposition  No.  3:  International  commu- 
nism Is  a  unique  combination  of  "enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic"  and  for  this  reason 
current  debate  as  to  whether  the  threat  is 
external  or  Internal  Is  totally  unrealistic. 

The  threat  of  the  International  Communist 
conspiracy  cannot  be  described  or  accurately 
appraised  on  an  either/or  basis  but  only 
on  a  both/and  basis.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
external  threat. 

But  the  techniques  of  subversion,  espi- 
onage, sabotage,  and  propaganda  are  like- 
wise Internal  threats — real,  unremitting, 
persistently  active,  and  potentially  deadly 

On  this  point  I  quote  the  ablest  Ameri- 
can authority  on  the  subject,  Hon  J 
Kdgar  Hoover: 

"Some  300  known  or  suspected  Communist- 
front  and  Communist-Infiltrated  organiza- 
tions are  now  under  Investigation  by  the 
FBI.  Many  of  these  fronts  are  national  in 
scope  with  chapters  In  various  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"They  have  Infiltrated  every  conceivable 
sphere  of  activity:  youth  groups,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  motion  picture  Industries; 
church,  school,  educational  and  cultural 
groups;  the  press,  nationality  minority 
groups  and  civil  and  political  units.  " 

Also.  In  a  Bi>eech  delivered  only  4  months 
ago  in  Washington,  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

"The  Communist  threat  from  without 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  Communist  threat 
from  within.  The  latter  la  reaching  Into 
the  very  heart  of  America  through  Its 
espionage  agenu  and  a  cunning,  deflani.  and 
lawless  Conununlst  Party,  which  is  fanati- 
cally dedicated  to  the  Uarxlst  cause  of  world 
enslavement  and  destruction  of  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Republic." 

One  final  word  on  this  matter  In  an 
address  last  April.  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out  that  armies  and  nuclear  arma- 
ments served  primarily  as  the  shield  "behind 
which  subversion ,  Infiltration,  and  a  host  of 
other  tactics  can  steadily  advance  "  Mr 
Kennedy  was  speaking  specifically  of  Com- 
munist methods  In  Latin  America  and  the 
Par  East 

Can  anyone  be  so  unrealistic  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  United  States— prime 
target  of  Communist  designs  of  conquest — 
Is  Immune  from  these  tactics  and  these  ef- 
forts of  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

Proposition  No.  4:  An  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  Communist  threat  solely  or  primarily  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  avowed  or  Identified 
adherents  is  equally  fallacious  and  danger- 
ous. 

In  other  worda.  It  la  foolish  and  poten- 
tially fatal  to  hold  that  there  Is  nothing  to 
fear  about  communism  In  this  country  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  Communists — only  a 
few  thousand  party  members.  This  glib 
premise  files  In  the  face  of  the  history  of 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy 

Communists  today  constitute  only  3  per- 
cent   of    the    population    of    Soviet    Russia 


Moreover.  33  million  Communists  in  a  world- 
wide network  control  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  globe — 900  million  people — and 
honeycomb  the  vital  control  centers  of  the 
societies  of  the  remaining  00  percent  of  the 
world  population. 

As  the  great  American  and  great  Demo- 
crat who  heads  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Chairman  PaxNcis  K 
Waltsb.  of  Pennsylvania,  has  said,  com- 
munism Is  not  to  be  compared  to  two  or 
three  drops  of  red  Ink  added  to  a  large  Ju^ 
of  water  and  Immediately  diluted  to  the 
point  that  It  falls  even  slightly  to  discolor 
the  water 

Addressing  a  patriotic  rally  In  the  Wal- 
d<x-f- Astoria  Hotel.  Congressman  Waltbi 
added: 

"\  true  analogy  |ls|  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated electrical  wiring  system  In  this 
hotel.  This  wiring  system  can  be  shorlclr- 
culted  by  a  single  disruption  at  a  control 
point" 

It  didn't  require  very  many  dedicated 
Conununlsts  to  deliver  our  nuclear  secrets 
to  Soviet  Russia 

Bear  In  mind  also  the  further  ominous 
fact  that  the  Conununlsts  themselves 
boasted,  as  Mr  Hoover  has  pointed  out.  that 
for  every  one  formal  party  member  In  the 
United  States  there  are  10  fellow  travelers, 
sympathetic  nonmembers,  and  dupes  who 
serve  the  Communist  cause 

The  peril  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by 
arithmetic 

Proposition  No  5  "This  Is  neither  the 
time  for  inaction  nor  vigilante  action,  the 
job  of  curtailing  and  containing  communism 
Is  one  for  legally  constituted  authorities  with 
the  steadfast  cooperation  of  every  loyal 
citizen  " 

This  fifth  prop<«ttlon  is  a  quotation  from 
a  public  statement  last  year  by  J  Edgar 
Hoover 

I  wish  to  draw  two  or  three  specific  con- 
clusions from  the  premise  stated  by  Mr 
Hoover 

1  The  starting  p<ilnt  for  the  steadfast  co- 
op>eratlon  of  every  loyal  citizen"  la  an  under- 
standing of  the  International  Oommunlst 
conspiracy.  Its  objectives  and  Its  methtxls. 
both  domestic  and  foreign 

That  la  precisely  the  value  and  the  urgency 
of  such  seminars  as  this 

2  There  are  numerous  "legally  constituted 
authorities"  which  shsu-e  In  the  job  of  cur- 
tailing and  containing  communism 

These  Include  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  National  Defense  Agency,  the  Intelligence 
services  of  the  three  military  departments, 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities 

With  respect  to  the  last  two  named  agen- 
cies— the  Investigating  committees  of  the 
Congress — I  should  like  to  make  one  point 
Despite  the  propaganda  to  the  contrary 
much  of  It  Communist -Inspired — these  two 
committees  are  a  safeguard  against  vlgl- 
lantlsm  and  not  Its  creator  They  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  recommending  legislation 
against  Communist  propaganda  and  subver- 
sion and  of  informing  the  Congress  and  the 
American  fjeople  as  to  the  facts  about  com- 
munism 

3  In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  statement  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  1959  Barrenblatt  case — a  state- 
ment by  the  way  never  quoted  by  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  abolition  of  these  two  legislative 
committees : 

"That  Congress  has  wide  power  to  legislate 
In  the  field  of  Communist  activity  In  this 
country,  and  to  conduct  appropriate  Investi- 
gations In  aid  thereof.  Is  hardly  debatable 
•  •  •  In  the  last  analysis  this  power  rests  on 
the  right  of  self-preservation  •  •  •  Justifi- 
cation for  Its  exercise  in  turn  rests  on  the 
long  and  widely  accepted  view  that  the  tenets 
of  the  Communist  Party  Include  the  ultimate 


overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence." 

To  suggest  that  these  two  MMnttal  func- 
tions can  be  performed  by  the  FBI  and  the 
other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  Is,  of 
course,  completely  mistaken.  Their  role  In 
combating  communism  Is  entirely  different. 
They  operate  ilnder  restrictions  of  secrecy 
which  would  make  them  virtually  useless  to 
the  legislative  branch 

No  one  suggests,  of  course,  that,  because 
we  have  the  PBI  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  other  Investigative  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  dealing  with  Interstate 
crime,  labor  racketeering,  antitrust  viola- 
tions, or  other  criminal  or  antisocial  ac- 
tivities there  should  be  no  legislative  com- 
mittee Investigations  in  these  fields.  This 
fallacious  argument  is  not  heard  except  with 
relation  to  legislative  investigations  of  com- 
munism and  subversion.  The  argument  falls 
on  Its  uwn  weight 

4  Mr  Hoover's  warning  against  vlgUantlsm 
IS  a  timely  reminder  that  we  must  always 
differentiate  between  treason  and  dissent; 
between  conspiracy  and  heresy:  between 
loyalty  and  Incompetence  or  wrongheaded- 
ness  This  means.  In  simplest  terms,  that 
we  must  avoid  reckless  and  indiscriminate 
charges  of  conununlsm,  and  on  this  point 
Mr  H<x)ver  has  some  further  very  sound 
advice 

"There  exista  today  in  our  land  a  vital  rift 
which  the  Communists  are  exploiting  Un- 
fortunately, this  Involves  certain  people 
across  the  country  who  engage  In  reckless 
charges  against  one  another.  The  label  of 
Communist'  Is  too  often  Indiscriminately 
attached  to  those  whose  views  differ  from 
the  majority   •    •    •   ■ 

This  warning  goes  not  merely  to  the  mat- 
ter of  accuracy  and  fairness  and  to  the  need 
of  avoiding  the  cry  of  'Wolf'  Wolf  I"  but  to 
even   more   fundamental  considerations. 

Weakness.  Incompetence,  wronghsaded- 
n>-sfl  mistaken  policies,  are  not  nrnesBsillj 
treason,  but  they  can  be  as  fatal  and  as 
deadly   as   treason 

But  the  point  Is  that  the  method  for  deal- 
ing with  weakness.  Incompetence,  wrong- 
headedness,  and  mistaken  policies  are  en- 
tirely different  from  those  for  dealing  with 
treason,  disloyalty,  subversion,  and  so  on. 
The  former  falls  in  the  field  of  political 
action  The  latter  falls  in  the  field  of  legis- 
lation, law  enforcement,  surveillance,  and 
exposure 

We  Illy  serve  the  cause  of  sntlcommunism 
If  we  mistakenly  confuse  either  the  offense 
or    the    corrective    measures 

Prop<i«ition  No  fl:  Whatever  serves  the 
cause  of  communism  serves  that  cause  re- 
gardless of  motives 

I  Interject  this  proposition  because  of  the 
very  harsh  fact  and  real  peril  of  parallelism 

I  interject  this  proposition  as  a  stern 
reminder  to  those  of  the  so-called  extreme 
left  and  those  who  are  unconscious  dupes 
of  the  Communist  cause 

This  Lb  not  primarily  an  area  subject  to 
correction  by  law  or  even  by  the  exposures 
of   legislative   committees. 

It  Is  rather  a  matter  of  citizen  responsi- 
bility and  conscience 

But  certainly  not  everyone  who  advocates 
a  viewpoint  which  coincides  with  the  inter- 
national Communist  line  Is  therefore  a  Com- 
munist or  a  traitor 

But  the  point  Is  that  advocates  of  policies 
which  do  parallel  the  Communists  can  un- 
wittingly and  unintentionally  serve  the  Com- 
munist cause  I  think  It  Is  only  a  matter 
of  fairness  and  reciprocity  that  those  who 
assert  their  undoubted  right,  for  example,  to 
advocate  recognition  of  Red  China  at  uni- 
lateral suspension  of  nuclear  testing,  be 
willing  to  accept  In  good  grace  the  equally 
undoubted  right  of  other  citlaens  to  point 
out  the  parallelism  and  to  continue  to  con- 
clude that  such  advocacy  does  in  fact  serve 
the  Communist  cause 
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It  Is  one  of  the  crimss  of  International 
communism  that  this  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

Proposition  No.  7:  It  is  imperative  that 
we  have  straight  thinking  regarding  the 
matter   of   stisplcion   in   this   oonsplratorlal 
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We  are  frequently  told  these  days,  and 
(>artlcularly  by  the  enemies  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Dn-Asterican  Activities  that 
antl-Communlst  organisations  and  activities 
and  even  the  exposure  of  Communists  by 
legislative  commltteeii  tends  to  create  an 
unhealthy  divisive  and  dangerous  climate 
of  suspicion  and  that  the  effect  is  to  make 
Americans  dUtrustful  of  their  neighbors. 

Frequently  this  aurs  of  suspicion  is  linked 
in  these  denunciations  with  that  Com- 
munist-Invented term  "McCarthylam." 

The  accusations  go  even  to  the  length  of 
suggesting  that  this  epidemic  or  contagion 
of  suspicion  is  virtually  psychopathic. 

Now  I  should  liks  to  address  myself  to 
just  two  aspects  of  this  matter  of  suspicion. 
Insofar  as  there  Is  suspicion.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the 
genesis  of  that  suspicion.  Let  me  use  a 
homely  Illustration : 

Suppose  that  I  happen  to  attend  a  gather- 
ing In  one  of  the  large  reception  rooms  In 
a  Washington  hotel  to  which  room  admission 
Is  gained  only  through  one  door  and  only  by 
ticket  As  I  enter  the  room  I  take  my 
pocketb6ok  from  my  pocket,  remove  the 
ticket  and  present  It  and  thereupon  replace 
my  pocketbook  In  my  r>ocket. 

A  short  time  later  I  find  the  pocketbook 
Is  missing  and  after  a  quiet  search  fall  to 
locate  It  anywhere,  I  reluctanUy  advise  my 
host  that  there  apparently  is  a  pickpocket 
among  his  guesU.  In  consequence  of  my 
Complaint,  my  host  turns  indignantly  upon 
me  accuses  me  of  creating  suspicion,  and 
sees  to  It  that  I  am  promptly  ejected. 

Now  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
some  basis  for  alleged  confusion  and  lllogic 
In  the  mind  of  my  host  in  charging  me  with 
being  the  cause  and  source  of  the  suspicion. 
I  am  naive  enough  to  believe  that  the  real 
offender— BO  far  as  suspicion  has  been  cre- 
ated—Is the  pickpocket.  Furthermore, 
added  to  the  Insult  of  being  ejected  U  the 
Injury  which  I  continue  to  suffer  In  not 
regaining  my  pocketbook. 

without  torturing  the  analogy,  I  cannot 
c  oncelve  of  anyone  who  would  be  more  Inter- 
ested In  condemning  me  for  creating  suspi- 
cion and  In  dlverUng  condemnation  to  me, 
than  the  pickpocket  himself. 

Again,  It  Is  one  of  the  crimes  of  Interna- 
tional oommunUm  that  by  lU  conspiratorial 
and  subversive  actlvltlee  It  creates  the  some- 
what logical  suspicion  that  there  are  Com- 
munists and  that  they  do  Indulge  in  con- 
spiratorial acUvltles  and  subversion. 

Let  us  carry  the  examination  of  this  mat- 
ter of  suspicion  one  step  further. 

Are  we  not  In  danger  of  ignoring  and 
minimizing  the  survival  value  and  Impera- 
tive of  Btisplclon? 

la  It  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
parents  who  teach  their  children  not  to 
accept  rides  from  strangers,  or  the  safety 
experu  who  warn  against  picking  up  hitch- 
hikers are  in  truth  creating,  or  at  least  lay- 
ing the  basis  for  suspicion  and  distrust? 

And  isn't  this  a  healthy,  necessary,  and 
vitally  protective  type  of  suspicion?  I  think 
the  answer  Is  obvious. 

Now,  of  cotirae.  if  a  guest  in  every 
gathering,  however  selective,  views  his  as- 
sociates as  actual  or  potential  pickpockets  or 
If  there  Is  a  disposition  to  Impute  Com- 
munist affiliations  or  leanings  to  everyone 
who  expresses  a  political,  economic,  or  social 
view  contrary  to  our  own,  w«  may  well  have 
a  case  of  peychopathlc  suspicion. 

Here  again,  I  ventiu-e  the  suggestion  that 
the  constituted  authorities  dealing  with  the 
facts  and  machinations  of  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy — including  legislative 


InveetlgaUve  committees,  Instead  of  creating 
▼Igllantlsm  and  generating  indiscriminate 
suq>icion.  actuaUy  sarre,  If  we  wlU  but  take 
the  time  to  read  and  ponder  their  findings 
to  disclpUn«  suq>iclon  and  keep  it  from 
getting  out  of  hand. 

Proposition  No.  8:  It  la  Imperative  also 
that  we  have  straight  thinking  regarding  the 
matter  of  human  greed,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  the  class  war  propaganda  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy. 

Incidentally,  this  matter  goes  to  an  Idea 
aspect  of  international  conununlsm  and  its 
class  war  propaganda. 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 
In  hU  fareweU  televUlon  address  to  the 
American  people  at  the  close  of  his  first  visit 
to  the  United  States— when  we  generously 
made  available  to  our  declared  enemy  our 
vast  conunimlcation  facilities  and  no  one 
bothered  to  claim  equal  time  to  refute  his 
vicious  propaganda — Mr.  Khrushchev  said 
something  on  this  score: 

"Hiunan  greed  is  a  terrible  thing.  Did  you 
ever  know  u  millionaire  who  didn't  want  to 
become  a  multimillionaire?" 

This  was  Indeed  a  touching  homily  on  the 
sinfulness  of  human  selfishness,  avarice,  and 
covetousnesB  delivered  of  a  quiet  Sunday 
evening  by  a  grandfatherly  appearing  old 
scoundrel  who  himself — and  in  the  system 
he  represents — epitomized  another  and 
vastly  more  terrible  form  of  human  greed 
which  has  never  scrui^ed  at  mass  murder 
to  accomplish  its  unholy  purposes. 

Of  this  other  and  infinitely  more  dread- 
ful type  of  human  greed — the  grasping  greed 
of  the  totalitarian  state  and  the  ruthless 
dictator — Mr.  Khmshchev  of  course  said  not 
a  word.    Which  was  to  be  expected. 

But  then,  as  I  have  indicated,  neither  did 
any  top-ranking  spokesman  for  America. 
Which  to  me  is  tmexpected  and  inexplicable. 
Surely  someone  ought  to  have  said  at 
once — In  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
words — "Human  greed  is  indeed  a  terrible 
thing.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  dictator  who 
didn't  want  to  tighten  his  totalitarian  grip  or 
extend  and  expand  the  scope  and  sway  of  his 
domination?" 

It  was  against  this  very  form  of  greed  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  sought  in  this  con- 
stitutional Republic  to  provide  lasting  safe- 
guards. 

I  am  not  xmfamillar  with  the  manifesta- 
tions of  greed  for  wealth.  But  I'll  take  the 
millionaire  eager  to  become  a  multimillion- 
aire— ^under  a  system  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  which  can  curb  his  avarice — in 
preference  any  day  to  the  dictator  and  the 
centralised  totalitarian  government  which 
leaves  freemen  and  freedom  defenseless. 

Let  Mr.  Khrushchev  preach  his  sancti- 
monious class  warfare  on  other  soil  here- 
after. 

Proposition  No.  9 :  It  is  imperative  that  we 
have  straight  thinking  regarding  the  popu- 
lar cliche  that  "It  U  better  to  be  talking  than 
shooting." 

Winston  Churchill's  picturesque  version  is, 
"jaw,  jaw,  jaw.  Is  better  than  war,  war,  war." 
Now  there  is  just  enough  truth  to  this 
proposition  to  make  it  plausible  and  appeal- 
ing. It  is  one  of  those  half-truths  poten- 
tially more  misleading  and  dangerous  than 
an  outright  lutruth. 

And  of  course  it   is  a  risky  business  for 
anyone  to  challenge  the  statement — as  I  in- 
deed do  challenge  it;   risky  because  it  sub- 
jects the  challenger  to  the  charge  that  he 
prefers  war — nuclear  war,  no  less — to  talk, 
conferences,     and     negotiation.    And     this 
opens  the  way  to  the  epithet  "warmonger." 
This  glib  cliche   that  "It's   better   to  be 
talking  than  shooting"  is  a  dangerous  half- 
truth  precisely  because — standing  alone  and 
without   qualification — it  ignores   the   cru- 
cially Important  fact  that  talk  can  be  Just 
as  perilous,  just  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, to  national  security,  to  the  survival  of 
our  freedoms  as  war  itself.     It  is  possible 


that  freedom,  Jtistlce  and  even  life  itself  may 
better  survive  war  than  talk — ^If .  in  that  Ulk, 
WBsay  or  believe  or  trust  the  wrong  things. 

You  can  suffer  diplomatlo  defeat  as  dls- 
astroiu  as  military  defeat.  Tou  can  sur- 
render as  ctxnpletely  and  abjectly  at  the 
conference  table  as  on  the  batUefield  or 
under  an  atomic  holocaust. 

Talk  can  be  as  catastrophic  as  war  Itself 

for  one  reason  because  Soviet  Buasla  has 
amply  demonstrated  the  accuracy  of  the 
warning  given  by  Democratic  Secretary  of 
State  Balnbridge  Colby  in  1920  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  regime  "have  frequently 
and  openly  boasted  that  they  are  wUllng  to 
sign  agreements  and  undertakings  with  tat- 
elgn  powers  while  not  having  the  sliglitest 
Intention  of  observing  such  tmdertaklngs  " 
IncidentaUy,  60  or  62  major  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party 
have  been  broken  by  Soviet  Rtissia  since  we 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  in  1938. 

Talk  can  be  as  catastrophic  as  war  itself 
In  this  age  of  scientific  propaganda  for  an- 
other even  more  crucial  reason.  As  a  promi- 
nent English  authority  on  communism  has 
so  aptly  pointed  out,  the  Communists  have 
deliberately  "decided  to  harness  the  fear  of 
war  Instead  of  war  itself  to  the  Communist 
cause." 

This  analysis  of  Communist  strategy,  one 
that  I  believe  to  be  appallingly  accurate, 
adds  up  to  a  strategy  of  blackmail— nuclear 
blackmail. 

And  this  underscores  the  catastrophic  po- 
tential of  talk. 

We  talked  at  Yalta. 

And  the  direful  consequences  of  that  talk 
can  be  magnified  at  future  Yaltas  If  we  be- 
come enamoured  witl  the  efficacy  of  talk 
alone. 

There  Is  one  form  of  talk  which  I  regard 
as  particularly  dangerous  and  fatal.  It  is 
the  kind  of  talk  by  supposedly  responsible 
pubUc  officials,  of  either  the  executive  or 
legislative  branch,  and  for  that  matter  on 
the  part  of  nongovernmental  communi- 
cation media,  which  announces  to  our  ene- 
mies the  steps  we  do  not  Intend  to  take  in 
behalf  of  our  defense  and  national  security. 
I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have  to  doctunent 
for  this  audience  the  fact  that  we  have  had, 
from  time  to  time,  that  kind  of  talking  and 
from  the  highest  sources  in  our  Nation. 

Proposition  No.  10:  Finally,  we  must  be 
alert  to,  and  vigilant  against,  the  insidious 
doctrine  of  fatalistic  inevitability  and  help- 
lessness which  can  only  serve  to  sap  our 
courage,  paralyze  our  wills,  and  neutralize 
our  power. 

We  must  be  equally  alert  to  and  vigilant 
against  this  insldloiis  doctrine  whether  It 
has  its  origins  In  the  International  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  or  whether  it  has  Ita  origins 
In  Inept  and  foolish  counsels  of  weakness 
in  our  own  midst. 

The  only  kind  of  disarmament  that  Khru- 
shchev or  international  communism  are  real- 
ly Interested  in  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
disarmament  of  their  enemies  and  princi- 
pally of  the  United  States.  Time  permits 
only  the  briefest  documentation  of  this 
warning  and  this  peril. 

As  one  example,  I  quote  from  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  Wednesday,  April  16,  1961 : 
"One  reason  for  the  hesitant  mood  is  the 
tragic  dilemma  facing  a  democratic  society 
which,  with  all  its  Imperfections,  espouses 
certain  moral  principles  as  pursuing  ita  own 
advantage    under    the    law    of    the    Jtmgle. 
While  the  Sovlete  seek  to  stir  up  revolution 
and  war  against  us  wherever  they  can — even 
to  the  perfidy  of  the  Hltler-Stalln  pact — we 
must  seek  to  discourage  anti-Communist  re- 
volte  In  order  to  avert  bloodshed  and  war. 
We  must,  under  our  own  principles,  live  with 
evil  even  if  by  doing  so  we  help  to  stebUlze 
tottering   Communist    regimes,    as    In   East 
Oermany,  and  perhaps  even  expose  citadels 
of  freedom,  like  West  Berlin,  to  slow  death 
by  strangulation." 
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Here  Is  another  example:. 
This   la    a   atatement    by  Dr.   Kenneth    A. 
Foreman  which  appeared  In  the  October  19«1 
Issue  of  the  Presbyterian  Outlook: 

"Freedom  •  •  •  or  flfht  •  •  •  Is  not  the 
altematlTe  any  more.  •  •  •  The  altematlye 
now  Is  "peace"  with  slavery,  or  total  de- 
struction." 

It  Is  not  my  wish  In  the  slightest  defree  to 
violate  the  blpcutlsan  or  nonpartisan  char- 
acter of  these  remarks  or  of  this  seminar. 
Yet  I  most  offer  my  respectful  disagreement 
with  the  statement  of  the  Honorable  J. 
WnxiAM  FTTLBaiGRT,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  ^relyn  Relations,  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  July  24,  1961.  when 
he  said: 

"Apparently  we  have  not  yet  fully  accepted 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  absolute  solutions, 
that  we  can  hope  to  do  little  more  than 
mitigate  our  problems  as  best  we  can  and 
learn  to  live  with  them." 

I  have  only  two  conunents  to  offer  re- 
garding this  statement. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  Senator 
PuuBRicRT  means  by  "absolute  solutions." 
I  do  believe  that  his  statement,  however 
Intended,  can  contribute  to  the  philosophy 
of  fatalistic  futility  which  can,  !n  turn,  sap 
our  courage,  paralyze  our  wills,  and  neutral- 
ize our  power. 

1  am  sure  that  If  Senator  Fm-BaicHT  were 
lost  In  a  forest  with  a  working  compass  In 
his  pocket,  he  would  accept  the  relative  solu- 
tion offered  by  that  compass  Instead  of  re- 
signing himself  to  helplessness  because  he 
had  no  absolute  solution. 

I  suggest  also  that  It  Is  fortunate  that 
medical  science  has  not  been  paralyzed  Into 
Immobility  because  It  has  no  absolute  solu- 
tions. Doctors,  to  be  sure,  have  found  iv> 
absolute  solution  to  the  fact  of  death,  but 
they  have  defeated,  and  do  defeat,  death 
countless  times  They  have  eliminated 
scourges  They  have  Increased  life  expect- 
ancy. They  have  not  only  mltlRatcd  prob- 
lems— they  have  solved  them  They  have 
not  merely  enabled  men  to  live  with  physi- 
cal handicaps  and  problems — sometimes.  In 
truth,  that  Is  all  that  la  possible — but  they 
have  eliminated  these  Ills  and  removed  the 
handicaps.  Are  we  to  ask  or  expect  any  less 
of  statesmanship? 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  frequent  re- 
bukes of  those  who.  It  Is  alleged,  glibly  offer 
"simple  solutions."  It  Is  very  easy.  I  suspect, 
to  equate  this  rebuke  with  a  resignation  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  solutions. 

I  quote,  for  example,  Chalmers  M  Roberts 
In  his  December  23,  1961.  article  on  "Thun- 
der on  the  Right  "  Mr  Roberts  offers  the 
premise  that  "In  today's  vastly  complex 
vrorld,  major  International  problems  admit 
of  no  neat  solutions  soothing  to  the  Inter- 
national ego  "    Mr.  Roberta  adds: 

"In  the  simpler  world  of  the  past,  Ameri- 
can power  could  be.  and  was.  brought  to 
bear  and  was.  In  itself,  or  with  the  unwritten 
British  alliance,  sufficient  to  accomplish  all 
our  purposes  In  International  affairs  But 
gunboat  diplomacy  Is  dead;  In  the  newer 
age  risk  of  direct  action  by  a  great  power  en- 
tails the  risk  of  suicide. 

"In  such  a  complex  world  those  with  the 
easy  explanation  and  the  simple  solution 
appeal  to  the  many  who  are  frustrated  with 
insolubility  " 

Mr.  Roberts  cites  aa  a  typical  attitude  of 
these  '•frustrated  Americans"  those  who 
"want  to  know  why  If  we  can't  smack  the 
big  devil  In  Moscow,  why  can't  we  swat  the 
little  devil  in  Havana." 

While  I  admit  that  Cuba  la  a  graphic  and 
appallingly  dai^eroua  "exhibit  A  '  as  to  the 
consequences  of  both  Incredible  blunders,  of 
"too  little  and  too  Late  '  in  terms  of  action 
which  could  have  been  effective  at  minimum 
cost  had  It  been  taken  timely,  and  as  to  the 
exajnple  of  cumulative  effect  oX  mlslnrorma- 
tion.  miscalculation,  lack  of  courage,  paraly- 
sis  of    will   and    neutralization    of  power       I 


happen  also  to  think  that,  late  aa  It  Is.  It  Is 
not  too  late  for  decisive  action,  but  I  can- 
not pursue  that  matter  further  here  except 
to  say  that  since  October  1969.  I  have  been 
detailing  specific  suggestions  for  a  progres- 
sive course  of  firm  and  decisive  action  with 
respect  to  this  bcwtlon  of  International  com- 
munism so  near  our  shores 

I  share  with  Clare  Booth  Luce  the  view 
that  "the  chain  of  deettny  Is  forged  link 
by  link,  and  so  Is  the  chain  of  captivity  " 
I  share  also  the  appraisal  recently  given  by 
Roecoe  Drummond,  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist 

Fear  of  war  has  almost  oontlnuoualy 
paralysed  Western  policy  (since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  |  but  fear  of  war  has  not  para- 
lyzed Communist  policy 

"If  we  continue  to  be  afraid  of  nuclear 
war  while  the  Soviets  are  not  afraid  of  nu- 
clear war.  we  are  going  to  end  up  loetng 
diplomatically  what  we  fear  to  loae  in  a  nu- 
clear war  If  we  keep  stepping  back  from 
the  Moscow -created  brink  every  time  Mr 
Khruahchev  says:  'Olve  us  a  little  something 
more  or  you  will  get  yourselves  destroyed 
by  war' — we  will  keep  on  losing  the  cold  war 
and  getting  nearer  to  actual  war  " 

Nuclear  blackmail  can  be  frustrated  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  refusing  to  be  t>iack- 
malled 

Pr-Jgreaalve  steps.  Including  declaratl  n  of 
contraband,  total  embargo,  and  military  In- 
tervention can  be  taken  If  necessary  to  lib- 
erate Cuba 

Nuclear  testing  can  and  should  be  re- 
sumed. 

Unilateral  oonceaalons  can   be   rejected 

Futile — or  even  worse,  peace  at  any  price  - 
i^eg  itiaUons  can  be  foregone 

Domestic  CommunLst  machinations  can  be 
and  are  being,  kept  under  surveillance  and 
expoaed  and  countered  by  effective  measures 
Captive  nations  can  be  encouraged  ;uid  aided 
In  their  quest  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom. 

Capitalism-  Including  American  capital- 
ism— given  reasonable  safeguards  and  en- 
coiu-agement.  can  wage  effective  war  against 
the  inroads  of  the  slave  system  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  American  people  can  be  rallied  to  the 
support  of  policies  of  "(Irmneas  la  the  right. 
a.s  f'rod  gives   us   t4i  see   the  rUht  " 

To  General  MacArthur's  declaration  of 
faith,  which  I  quoted  at  the  outeet,  "I  have 
oonAdence  In  us."  I  add  his  words  of  warning 
and  challenge  delivered  on  the  battleehip 
Mi^aouri  at  the  surrender  at  Tokyo  Bay;  "It 
must  be  of  the  spirit  If  we  are  to  save  the 
flesh  " 


Space  Proffram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  PAUL  KITCHIN 

or    HOETH    CAROUINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRKiiENTATIVKS 

Wedne^dav.  April  4,  1962 

Mr  KITCHIN  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  necessary  tliat  I  spend  a  Kreat  deal 
of  time  in  my  congressionAl  district; 
howerer.  I  return  to  Washington  to  east 
my  votes,  and  this  week  I  returned  to 
vote  on  some  Important  measures — 
among  them  being  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  our  Peace  Corps  program — and 
a  supplemental  appropriaUoo  bill. 

Included  In  H.R.  11038.  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  1962. 
which  passed  the  House  and  which  I  sup- 
ported, is  an  appropriation  of  $80  million 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  pnd  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 


opment. This  Includes  $50  million  to  in- 
crease development  effort  on  the  Saturn 
program.  $9  million  for  additional  ve- 
hicle development  costs  on  the  Centaur, 
and  $26  million  to  begin  program  devel- 
opment of  a  1 -million -pound-thrust  en- 
gine primarily  for  the  Nova  second  stage. 
While  these  funds  will  not  complete  the 
program  on  these  items,  it  will  enable  a 
balanced  program  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  it  has  oome  to 
my  attention  that  there  has  been  dis- 
tortion from  several  sources,  not  alone 
in  North  Carolina,  regarding  a  vote 
taken  in  1959  on  an  authorization  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
Lstratlon.  and  since  this  is  apparently 
an  underhanded  method  of  creating  un- 
favorable publicity  by  distorting  the  rec- 
ord of  those  who  have  supported  the 
space  program,  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  set  the  record  straight  since  I 
have  been  included  in  this  campaign  of 
distortion,  stating  that  I  did  not  support 
the  ^pace  program  in  1959. 

The  statement  has  appeared  in  the 
press  that  If  Congress  had  followed  Mr 
KrrcHiH  in  1959  Colonel  Glenn  would  not 
have  orbited  the  earth  yet,"  alao  stating 
that  I  "voted  against  appropriations  for 
the  space  program." 

I  did  not  in  1959,  or  at  any  other  time, 
vote  against  an  appropriation  bill  for 
the  space  agency.  I  have  voted  for  each 
appropriation  bill  brought  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  I 
shall  continue  to  give  tills  program  my 
uriqualLfled  support. 

I  have  voted  for  the  autliorisatlon  bills 
for  NASA,  with  the  exception  of  one.  and 
this  was  not  a  vote  against  the  space 
protrram.  but  a  vote  against  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  by  which  this  meas- 
ure   was    brought    to    the    floor.     Many 
Members  opposed  the  bill  at  this  time. 
and  I  feel  sure  for  the  same  reaaon  I  did, 
the  parll&menUry  way  in  which  It  was 
brought  up  for  passage,  not  under  normal 
procedure,  but  under  a  procedure  known 
a.s  .Tuspenslon  of  the  rules,  which  lim- 
its debate  to  onl>-  40  minutes,  20  min- 
utes to  each  side,  and  under  t>>tiT  pro- 
cedure, no  amendments  are  allowed  to 
the   bill.     Under   thLs  procedure.   Mem- 
bers have  little  knowledge  of  what  Is  In 
a  bill,  or  what  they  are  called  upon  to 
vote,  except  the  relative  few  who  helped 
to  draft  the  legislation.     It  has  always 
been  my  policy  on  all  legislation,  what- 
ever the  subject,  to  study  the  measure 
carefully,    listen   to    full   debate  on   the 
floor,  and  then  cast  my  vote  accordingly. 
There  are  many  who  oppose  this  pro- 
cedure  of   bringing    bills    to   the   floor, 
rather  than  the  legislation  Itself,  when 
the  full  facts  are  not  available.     In  fact, 
a  check  of  the  vote's  on  this  particular 
authorization  bill  indicates  that  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Missouri.    Representative 
Clarcnck  Canwon,  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee   In  the  House; 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mua  KntWAif, 
chairman  of  the  House  Democratic  Con- 
gressional   Campaign    Committee;    and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Repre- 
sentative Hale  Boccs,  the  No.  S  man  in 
the  Democratic  leadership,  as  well  as  the 
Democratic  whip;  and  other  Members  of 
the  North  Carolina  delegation,  also  vot- 
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ed  against  the  procedural  aspect  appar- 
ently for  the  same  reason  I  cast  my  vote. 
I  hare  supported  our  authorization 
and  appropriation  legislation  for  military 
and  civilian  space  programs  since  I  hare 
been  in  Congress,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so. 


Bakert£eli    Cafif^    Oiamber    of    Com- 
Bercc  EIFcctiTely  Hdpt   SmaII   Bmi- 


Dets 


EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  CAuroairu 
IN  THE  HOCSS  OF  RB>RBaKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  4, 1962 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bedrock  of  any  free  society  with 
a  representative  form  of  government 
based  on  honest  uncoerced  elections 
and  a  democratic  social  structure  is 
the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  business 
ventures.  The  owners  and  operators 
provide  the  energy,  inventiveness,  and 
variety  of  viewpoint  necessary  to  a  free 
enterprise  economy,  and  indeed  to  a 
successful  operation  of  government. 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  of  monop- 
oly business  and  government  practices 
and  policies  threaten  the  life  of  our  small 
business  establishment.  An  awareness 
of  this  fact  has  produced  much  talk 
about  the  needs  of  small  business,  but. 
too  often,  such  talk  is  like  discussion  of 
the  weather— much  is  said  about  It.  but 
nothing  is  ever  done  about  it. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm  HSDAY,  Ai'Kii.  f),  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Thessalonians  5:  21:  Prot>c  aU 
things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

O  Thou  prayer-hearing  and  prayer- 
answering  God.  grant  that  In  the  at- 
mosphere and  attitude  of  the  noonday 
prayer  we  may  receive  the  blessing  of  a 
faith  that  looks  beyond  the  shadows 
which  so  frequently  darken  our 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

Uft  us  by  Thy  spirit  into  those  lofty 
heights  and  zones  of  vision  and  fellow- 
ship with  Thee  whence  cometh  our 
help  and  strength  to  carry  on  faithfully 
and  courageously. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  in 
these  days  when  nations  seem  to  be 
struggling  on  in  chaos  and  confusion  we 
may  hold  fast  those  ^irltual  resources 
by  which  alone  mankind  can  be  held 
together. 

May  all  the  members  of  the  human 
family  be  given  that  unity  of  Insight  and 
inspiration  which  will  bring  them  Into  a 
kinship  of  common  aspiration,  common 
duties,  and  a  common  destiny. 

Ih  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayer 
Amen. 


It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  discover 
an  agency  that  has  done  something.  I 
refer  to  the  Greater  Bakersfleld  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  serves  the  major 
population  complex  at  the  southern  end 
of  California's  Ban  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  success  story  begins  with  the  es- 
tabllahment  by  the  chamber  of  a  mili- 
tary alfalrs  committee  in  response  to  the 
location  In  Kern  County  of  two  major 
military  installations,  Edwards  Air  Force 
Flight  Test  Center  and  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Test  Station. 

Tliis  committee  was  designed  to  assist 
the  military  mission  and  the  community 
simultaneously. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  com- 
mittee under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
William  B.  Rea,  a  local  business  leader, 
a  military  procurement  department  of 
the  chamber  was  established  to  provide 
a  hnk  between  the  military  establish- 
ments and  business  Arms  in  Bakersfleld 
and  other  areas  of  Kern  County,  which 
were  potential  sources  of  services  and 
supplies  to  such  establishments. 

This  department  fortunately  was  not 
a  paper  tiger.  Under  the  directorship 
of  Charles  Carr,  an  action  program 
began. 

Meetings  were  held  with  military  pro- 
curement officials  for  the  discussion  of 
the  mutual  problems  of  buyer  and  seller. 
Military  procurement  officials  were  ap- 
prized of  the  capability  of  local  suppliers 
through  plant  visits  and  other  devices. 
The  chamber  department  was  consti- 
tuted as  a  liaison  agent  between  buyer 
and  seller. 

As  a  result  the  respective  military  es- 
tablishments arrived  at  a  favorable  ap- 
praisal of  the  local  supply  capability  and 
implemented  that  appraisal  with  in- 
creased blanket  purchase  orders.     "Hie 
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end  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  services  and  supplies  procured 
in  the  county  of  Kern  with  a  flexibility 
of  procurement  which  is  (rf  value  to  the 
Government. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are 
greater  than  the  commercial  advantages 
to  the  buyer  and  seUer.  They  include 
a  general  improvement  of  relations 
between  what  amounts  to  a  Federal 
military  family  and  a  host  civilian 
community.  The  end  result  will  be 
better  military  morale  and  greater  mili- 
tary efficiency. 

The  program  has  received  favorable 
acknowledgment  by  General  B.  H. 
Schriever,  Ccxnmander,  USAF  Systems 
C(»nmand. 

In  a  memorandiun— dated  November 
27,    1961.    directed   to    his   subordinate 
commander,  entitled  "Opportunities  for 
Small    Business    Concerns"— he    states 
"3.   It  is  also  recommended  that  the 
members    of    your    staff,    whose    work 
brings    them    in    contact    with    local 
chambers  of  commerce,  suggest  to  such 
civic  organizations  that  they  establish 
their  own  programs  to  keep  small  busi- 
ness concerns  informed  on  opportunities 
for  doing  business  with  local  military 
procurement    activities.    For    example, 
the  Bakersfleld  Chamber  of  Commerce 
employs  an  individual  who  devotes  full 
time  to  liaison  work  between  AFFTC, 
other  governmental  agencies  and  small 
concerns  in  the  local  California  area. 
Through  this  medium,  information  on 
bids  and  requests  for  pr<^;x)6al  is  ob- 
tained   and    disseminated    throughout 
the    local    small    business    community. 
This  type  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
chamber   of    commerce   has   increased 
competition   and    the   participation   of 
new  small  business  firms  in  AFFTC  pro- 
curements." 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  April  4. 1962,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  4130.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
MenoinlnM  County.  Wis.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  and 

H.J.  Ras.  441.  Joint  resolution  to  commem- 
orate the  76th  anniversary  of  the  Interstate 
Ck>mmerce  CTonunLsslon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGK)wn.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  tiUes : 

S.  370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jellza 
Prendlc  Mllenovlc;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  the  week 


of  March  25,   1962,  as  "Voluntary  Overseas 
Aid  Week." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  pur- 
suant to  section  4355  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Vice  President  had  ap- 
pointed the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Ellender,  the  Senator  from  Maine,'  Mr. 
MiTSKiE.  and  the  Senator  frwn  New 
York.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  as  mmnbers  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Military 
Academy. 

Pursuant  to  section  6968  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Vice  President 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
Mr.  Magndtson,  the  Senator  frran  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Robertson,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  Boccs.  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Pursuant  to  section  9355  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Vice  President 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
»4r.  McGke,  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
Mr.  Bible,  and  the  Senator  fnun  Iowa, 
Mr.  Miller,  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Pursuant  to  section  194  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  the  Vice  President 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Long,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

Pursuant  to  section  1126c  of  title  46. 
United  States  Code,  the  Vice  President 
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appointed  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  SatrrH,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 

DESIGNATION  OP  CERTAIN 

FREIGHT  FORWARDERS  AS  CAR- 
RIERS OF  BONDED  MERCHANDISE 

Mr     MILLJS.      Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <  H  R.  3508)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  inclusion  of 
air  freight  forwarders  and  international 
air  freight  forwarders  in  definition  of 
freight  forwarders  of  bonded  merchan- 
dise,  with  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utlc  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understarxl  the 
gentleman  has  a  series  of  bills,  four  or 
five  of  them  ? 

Mr.  MILLS  There  are  four  bills  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr  GROSS  These  bills  have  been 
reported  unanimously  by  that  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.MILiS     Each  of  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bt  it  enacted  by  tht  Sanate  and  Home  of 
Reprt$entattvt$  of  the  United  Staten  of 
Am»net  in  Conffttat  ttHtmhled,  That  Mctkm 
Ml  of  Um  Tariff  A«t  ot  1030,  aa  amciMlMl 
(If  VMC  lft5n.li  aoModcd  by  •crtfclr.g  out 
"ur  anx  frflght  f(;rWftrd«r,  m  d«fliMd  In  Me- 
llon 403  ot  part  XV  ot  th«  Int«r>t«t«  Com- 
morw  Act  (U«C,  lf40  •ditlmi.  tupp  (ir. 
ttti«  49,  MC  1003iAil,"  and  inMrtmg  in 
lt«u  thortof  "»nj  (rctgtit  forwarder  (m  d«- 
fln«d  In  Mctiun  404  of  part  IV  of  th«  Int«r- 
•MM  Comin«rca  Act  (40  UJI.C  lOO-Jnin  ur 
any  air  freight  forwarder  or  International  air 
freight  forwarder  authorised  to  operate 
M  eueh    by   the   CItU    Aeronautlca   Board  ' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  ail  a/ter  the  enacting  clause  and 
ineert  the  following.  "That  secUon  Ml  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  aa  amended  (I»  VB.C 
IfiSll.  la  amended  by  atrllclng  out  'or  any 
freight  forwarder,  aa  defined  In  eectlon  402 
of  part  rv  of  the  Int«ratate  Oommerce  Act 
(UBC  .  1S40  edition.  8upp  UI.  Utle  49,  aec. 
1003(5)).'  and  InaerUng  In  lieu  thereof  'or 
any  freight  forwarder  authorized  to  operate 
aa  such  by  any  agency  oX  the  Umtetl 
States.'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILXS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H  R.  3508.  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  which 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Hals  Bogcs.  Is  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  desig- 
nate any  freight  forwarder,  authorised 
to  act  as  such  by  any  ager>cy  of  Gov- 


ernment, as  a  carrier  of  bonded  mer- 
chandise for  the  final  release  of  which 
from  customs  custody  a  permit  has  ix>t 
been  issued. 

Section  551  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended— 19  USC    1551— deals  with 
carriage   in   bond   of   merchandise   not 
finally   released  from  customs  custody 
As  oriRinally  enacted,  section  561  author- 
ised   the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury   to 
designate    as   carriers   of    bonded    mer- 
chandise   only    common    carriers    who 
ownf'd  or  optTated   railroad,  steamship, 
or  other  transportation  lines  or  routt'.s 
Public  Law  285.  79th  Congress — 59  SUt 
667 — bioadriu'd  thi.s  authority  to  permit 
the  Secrctai^y  to  desigi.ate  freight  for- 
warders  under    the    jurL'^diction   of    the 
Interstate     Commerce     Commission     to 
handle  bonded  merchandise  in  transit 
No  other  freisht  forwarders  were  author- 
ised to  be  .so  desi«;nated 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  when  th<^ 
Congress  considered  this  amtndmrnt  to 
section  551  in  1945,  other  freight  for- 
warders—such as  alrfrelRht  forward- 
ers— were  not  so  prominent  in  this  field 
as  they  now  are,  there  apparently  was 
no  reason  why  the  privilege  was  limited 
to  freight  forwarder. s  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission In  any  event,  your  committee 
believes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Tretis- 
ury  should  be  authorized  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  handlmg  bonded  merchan- 
dise to  any  freight  forwarder  licensed  to 
act  as  such  by  any  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, subject  to  such  regulations  and 
terms  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe  and  subject  to  his  discre- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
received  favorable  reports  on  this  bill 
from  the  Dcpartmenta  of  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Treasury 

The  Committee  on  Way*  and  Means 
is  unanimous  in  recommending  pasaage 
of  H  R  3508,  as  amended 

Mr  MA50N  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  which  has  Jtist 
been  approved  by  the  House  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ex- 
tend the  privilege  of  handling  bonded 
merchandise  to  any  freight  forwarder 
who  is  licensed  to  act  as  a  freight  for- 
warder by  a  Govenunent  agency.  T^e 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  also  author- 
ized to  isstie  regulations  and  prescribe 
such  terms  as  he  may  find  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

Under  e.xi.stm^j  law  the  Secretary  l.s 
authorized  to  designate  as  carriers  of 
bonded  merchandise  only  freight  for- 
warders under  the  juri.sdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
considering  thi.s  legislation,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  received  favor- 
able reports  from  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  State,  and  Treasury.  The 
committee  membership  was  unanimous 
in  recommending  favorable  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  3508 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr  Mason  1  and  the  author 
of  each  of  the  bills  that  will  be  called 
up,  and  that  I.  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  permitted  to  extend  our  re- 


marks immediately  following  the  passage 
of  each  of  these  Mils. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXKMPnON  OP  FOWLING  NETS 
FROM  DUTY 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imou.s  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  H  R.  6682 >  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  fowling  net:-; 
'rum  duty. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  Cloik 
irml  th«^  bill,  a.s  follows: 

Whereas  it  la  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  to  foster  the  con- 
scrviiiinti  and  proper  utlllzntlon  of  Its  nat- 
ural resouroea.  and  whereas  the  affecting  of 
.srti  h  ptilicy  depends  upon  the  Increase  i;i 
kii  iwleilRe  at>o\it  wildlife  Including  birds,  t  i 
be  fouMd  fnjm  time  to  ttnie  within  said 
Uuited  tittites,  which  kiiu«'l«dge  must  in 
turn  rebt  up<>a  study  and  research,  and 

Who  ea.*  the  talcing  of  bird*  by  qualified 
persons  fur  tarxndlng  und  other  scientific  or 
edijratlonal  purpones  is  an  eewentlal  and 
inte^rral  part  of  s\icb  study  and  reaettrch.  Is 
already  subject  to  regulation  by  aald  United 
SlHtee,  atid  should  be  fostered  aa  a  means 
oi  preserving  and  enhancing  the  natural 
resources  of  said  t/'nited  Statea,   and 

Whe.ri;ii3  Increasing  Uie  avallabUity  of 
f  'Wliiig  nets  used  In  taking  birds  will  greatly 
.lUl  Mirh  study  and  research;  and  the  Im- 
portation of  such  fowling  nets  evempt  from 
duty  by  including  such  neU  In  tlM  free  lUt 
of  Uie  Tariff  Act  of  1980.  aa  — nwHHrt.  wUI 
increase  tite  avallabtUty  of  such  neta  aud 
win  not  result  In  equluble  competlUun 
afainst  or  otherwise  harm  In  any  reapeci 
domestic  Industry  and  commeree;  Wow, 
therefore, 

Hf  ir  enacted  by  the  Menate  and  lt«*taa  ef 
RrprcinKatitet  OI  the  Unitad  MtMiaa  et 
Ar^ir'ua  11  Congrn*  aitembled.  That  para- 
graph IIM  ot  Uia  Tariff  Aci  ot  IMO,  as 
smended  iU  H  C'txle,  title  19,  ••«.  1301,  par 
1 7i6  K  u  hereby  further  amended  to  raad  as 

folloWB 

P««  1734  (III  MeU  or  finished  eectlons  ff 
neu  for  uee  In  otter  trawl  fUhlng.  If  com- 
posed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  manlla 

'(b)  NeU  or  sections  or  parts  ot  neU. 
fl^niahed  or  unAnlebed.  ot  wba(«v«r  aMtorlal 
or  nxaUrUis  oompoaed,  tor  use  In  taking  wild 
birds  under  license  Issued  by  an  appropriate 
Federal  or  state  goTernmental  authority." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

rage  2  line  U,  strUce  ou"  "blrA."  and 
Insert     birds" 

Strike  out  the  preamble. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
at; reed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Ume.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  MILI.S  Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HR  6682,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  William  B. 
WisNALL.  and  which  was  unanlmoosly 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  provide  for  the  entry,  free 
of  duty,  of  nets  or  sections  or  parts  of 
nets,  finished  or  unfinished,  of  whatever 
material  or  materials  composed,  for  use 
in  t&tina  wild  birds  under  Uoenaet  Is- 
sued by  an  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
governmental  authority. 


'  Mil.  6682,  as  amended  by  your  com- 
mittee, would  transfer  from  the  dutiable 
to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
articles  which  are  known  as  "fowling 
nets."  Fowling  nets  are  used  by  organ- 
izations and  persons  engaged  in  baoding 
of  birds.  The  nets  are  used  to  tempo- 
rarily capture  birds  and  are  designed  to 
facilitate  quick  banding  and  release  of 
the  birds.  Birdtianding  activities,  which 
aie  carried  out  primarily  under  the  co- 
ordination and  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  assist  interested 
parties  in  learning  more  about  bird 
distribution,  population,  and  migration 
and  their  determinants  For  example, 
banding  of  blackbirds,  which  in  some 
areas  arc  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
cereal  cix>ps,  has  resulted  in  establish- 
ing the  area  from  which  the  harmful 
birds  originate,  which  in  turn  makes  it 
now  possible  to  apply  coiitrol  measures 
without  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
blackbirds. 

Birdbandlng  activities  are  primarily 
carried  on  by  volunteer  workers  who  re- 
ceive no  pay  for  their  activities.  The 
records  obtained  as  a  result  of  these  ac- 
tivities are  turned  over  to  the  UJ5.  Gov- 
ernment and  are  used  in  research.  The 
Government  supplies  the  bird  bands  and 
the  record  forms.  Each  voltmteer 
bander  supplies  his  own  traps  or  nets, 
bait,  and  other  equipment  necessary  for 
him  to  perform  the  banding  function. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  advised 
your  committee  that  to  the  best  of  its 
knowledge  fowling  nets  are  not  produced 
in  the  United  StsUas.  Your  committee 
received  favorable  reports  on  HJi.  6662 
from  the  Departments  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, Interior,  and  Commeree. 

Your  committee  believes  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Unitod  States  should 
levy  a  duty  on  these  ariieles  which  are 
so  vitally  needed  in  thU  worthwhile  work 
and  which  are  apparently  not  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommeodinc  the  paeuge  of  H.R.  66SZ 
as  amended. 

Mr.  IKASON.  Mr.  E^Maker,  the  legis- 
lation that  has  just  pawed  tbe  House 
would  amend  the  Tariff  Act  so  as  to 
transfer  fowling  nets  from  tbe  dutiable 
list  to  the  free  list  .As  the  naune  im- 
plies, fowling  nets  are  used  to  capture 
birds  and  are  specifically  used  In  catch- 
ing birds  for  banding  purposes. 

Birdbandlng  activities  generally  are 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  and  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  so  as  to  Increase  our 
knowledge  of  blrdlife. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
formed the  committee  membership  that 
according  to  the  best  evailable  Informa- 
tion fowling  nets  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  In  recommending  ap- 
proval of  this  legislaUon. 


aideration  of  tbe  bUl  (H.R.  M38)  to  pro- 
vide a  more  definitive  tariff  ctassiflcation 
description  for  lightweight  bicycles. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MHUS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HJR.  8838,  which  was  introduced 

_.  ,, ._  ^    ^^  by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ross 

Beifea^rted  by  the  Senate  and  i/ouae  of    Bass,  and  which  was  unanimously  re- 
.«-««.*.««^   of    the   united   statea  of    ported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


K^pieaentativet  of  the 
America  in  Oongrest  oeaembted.  That  para 
graph  m  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  19S0.  as 
amended,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"For  the  purpoaee  of  this  paragraph  and 
any  exisUng  or  future  proclamation  of  the 
President  relating  thereto,  only  bicycles  with 
frames  (not  Including  the  wheel  forks)  con- 
sisting of  all  straight  tubing  (commercially 
known  as  diamond  frame  bicycles),  shall  be 
claaalfled  for  duty  purposes  in  any  tariff 
claaslflcatlon  for  'bicycles  having  both  wheels 
over  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter,  if 
weighing  leas  than  thlrty-slx  pounds  com- 
plete without  accessories  and  not  designed 
for  use  with  tires  having  a  cross-sectional 
diameter  exceeding  one  and  flve-elghths 
inches':  Provided,  That  any  bicycles  which, 
except  for  this  amendment,  would  have  been 
rlaisiiled  (or  duty  ptirposes  under  the  tariff 
claaalflcaUon  described  above,  shall  be  clas- 
sified for  duty  purpoces  under  such  other 
provUlon  of  paragraph  371  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1B30.  aa  heretofore  or  hereafter  modified 
pursuant  to  any  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  describes  such  bicycles." 

"Sec.  ».  (a)  FVm-  the  purpoaes  of  section 
S50  at  the  Tariff  Act  of  18S0.  aa  amended,  the 
foregoing  ametidment  shaU  be  considered  as 
having  been  In  effect  contlnuoualy  aince  the 
original  enactment  ot  secUon  3d0:  Provided, 
That  for  the  purposes  of  including  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  customs  treatment  provided 
for  In  such  amendment  in  any  trade  agree- 
ment entered  Into  punuant  to  section  860 
prior  to  tbe  entry  into  force  of  the  amend- 
ment pursuant  to  sutasectloe  (b).  the  pro- 
visions  ot  ssctton  4  of  tbs  Trade  Agreemenu 
Act.  as  smandsd  (19  VMjO.  1M4).  and  of 
Moiloaa  «  aad  4  of  the  Trads  Agrsamsnu 
XsUasion  Act  of  19Si,  as  amsndsd  (19  U.8.C. 
ISOO  and  1801).  ihall  not  apply, 

"(b)  Tbe  foregoing  amendment  shall  enter 
Into  foret  as  soon  as  praetlcabls,  on  a  dau 
to  be  spestflsd  by  ttM  Ptasidmit  in  a  notlee 
«o  the  Isstslary  ot  the  Ttsasury.  but  in  any 
•vaat  Boi  totar  than  ninety  day*  after  Uie 
ot  tills  Act." 


TARIFF   CLASSIFICATION   FOR 
LIGHTWEIGHT  BICYCLES 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
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With  the  followtng  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "amended,"  and 
Insert  "amended  by  Inserting  "(a)'  after  'Par. 
S71.'.  and  •'. 

Paga  1.  Una  S.  before  "Far"  Insert  "(b)". 

Page  1.  line  7,  after  "the"  Insert  "front 
and  rear". 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  10  and  In  line  11 
strike  out  "over  twenty-five  Inches  In  diam- 
eter," and  Insert:  "aa  'bicycles  with  or 
without  tlraa.  having  wheels  in  diameter 
(measured  to  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  tlrea)  over  twenty-flve  Inchea.". 

Page  a.  line  4.  strike  out  "amendment," 
and  Insert  "subparagraph, ". 

Page  2.  liiie  10,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  S,  strike  out  "Treasury,  but"  In  line 
a  and  all  of  llnee  S  and  4  and  inaert:  "Treas- 
ury following  such  negotiations  as  nuiy  be 
neceaaary  to  effect  a  modification  or  termi- 
nation of  any  International  obligation  of 
the  United  States  with  which  the  amend- 
ment might  conflict,  but  In  any  event  not 
later  Uian  lao  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  ot  thla  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


Means,  is  to  amend  paragraph  371,  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  as  amended  aiKl  modified, 
to  insure  that  for  the  purposes  of  that 
paragraph  and  any  existing  or  future 
proclamation  of  the  President  relating 
thereto,  only  bicycles  with  frames,  not 
including  the  front  and  rear  wheel  forks, 
consisting  of  all  straight  tubing  shall 
be  classified  for  duty  purposes  under  any 
provision  for  bicycles  with  or  without 
tires,  having  wheels  in  rfiam^ter — meas- 
ured to  the  outer  circumferertce  of  the 
tires — over  25  inches,  if  weighing  less 
than  36  pounds  complete  without  acces- 
sories and  not  designed  for  use  with  tires 
having  a  cross-sectional  diameter  ex- 
ceeding 1%  inches. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  to  him 
in  sectkm  3S0  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  the  President  in  1947  pro- 
claimed a  modification  in  duty  to  reflect 
a  trade  agreement  concession  on  certain 
bicycles  provided  for  in  paragrafib  371  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  modified. 
These  bicycles  were  described  as  follows 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  ac;reement 
concession: 

Bicycles  with  or  without  Uroa.  having 
wheels  in  diameter  (meastired  to  the  outer 
circumferenoe  ot  the  tire) : 

Over  twenty-five  Inches — 

If  weighing  less  than  thlrty-*U  pounds 
oompleM  without  acceeeorles  and  not  de- 
signed for  use  with  tires  having  a  cross-sec- 
tional diameter  exceeding  ons  and  flve- 
elghths  inches. 

The  oommittee  Is  eonvineed  that  the 
record  made  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  tlM  agency 
which  beard  interested  partiea  before 
the  trade  acreement  necoUations  in 
question  were  started,  ihowa  that  tbU 
trade  agreement  ooncesaioa  was  intend- 
ed to  cover  bicycles  which  are  commonly 
known  as  diamond  frame  fc^cyoles;  that 
is,  bicycles  with  frames,  not  including  the 
front  and  rear  wheel  forks.  ^y^^Tfytlpg  of 
all  straight  tubing. 

In  1954,  the  domestic  producers  of  bi- 
cycles introduced  a  new  bicycle  style, 
featuring  a  curved  tubular  frame,  whitxh 
tbey   called   the   middleweight  bicycle. 
This  model  proved  popular  with  con- 
sumers.   Its  iwpulartty  led  foreign  man- 
ufacturers to  imitate  this  style  of  bi- 
cycle.    However,  tbe  foreign  prodiKers 
found  that  if  they  mounted  tires  nor- 
mally used  on  typical  lightweight  bi- 
cycles on  curved  tubular  frame  Wcycles 
they  could  get  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
rate  of  duty  applicable  under  the  trade 
agreement  concession  to  typical  light- 
weight bicycles.     The  customs  authori- 
ties decided  that  the  typical  lightweight 
bicycle  provision  was  not,  by  Its  own 
terms,  limited  to  bicycles  with  straight 
tubular    frames    and    accordingly,    any 
bicycle  meeting  the  stated  speciflf»tIons 
as  to  weight,  diameter  of  wheels,  and 
size  of  tires  was  classifiable  therermder, 
irrespective  of  the  type  of  frame  of  the 
bicycle. 
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The  passage  of  HJl.  8938  will  insure 
that  any  provision  for  typical  light- 
weight bicycles  in  paragraph  371  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  modified,  will  be 
applicable  only  to  such  typical  bicycles, 
that  is,  straight  tubular  frame  bicycles. 
The  bill  will  consequently  result  in  re- 
quiring a  reclassification  to  another  ap- 
propriate provision  of  paragraph  371.  as 
modified,  of  those  types  of  bicycles  which 
are  not  typical  lightweight  bicycles,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  are  presently  being 
classified  under  the  provision  therefor 
Your  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  H  R.  8938. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Spesker,  this  legis- 
lation pertains  to  the  tariff  classification 
for  lightweight  bicycles.  During  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  infor- 
mation was  presented,  to  the  committee 
suggesting  that  bicycles  that  were  in  fact 
not  lightweight  bicycles  were  entering 
the  United  States  under  the  lightweight 
classlflcation  instead  of  as  medium- 
weight  bicycles.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  correct  that  problem. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  recommending  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker, 
in  connection  with  H.R  8938,  that  just 
passed,  may  I  say  that  this  bill  seeks  only 
to  Insure  the  application  of  the  original 
trade  agreement  intent — 1947 — that  bi- 
cycles classified  as  "lightweights"  shall 
have  frames — not  including  the  front 
and  rear  wheel  forks — of  all  straight 
tubing. 

The  record  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  this  was,  in  fact,  tlie 
correct  and  proper  Intent  of  the  trade 
agreement  negotiators — see  House  Re- 
port No.  1255.  87th  Congress,  1st  session, 
at  page  2. 

Passage  of  H.R.  8938  wiU  permit  all 
bicycles  which  were  originally  Intended 
to  come  in  at  the  lower  lightweight  duty 
rate  to  continue  to  come  in  at  that  lower 
rate. 

As  the  practice  directly  contravenes 
the  1947  trade  agreement  intent,  curved 
tubular  bicycles  of  American  middle- 
weight design  will  no  longer  be  permitted 
entry  into  the  United  States  at  the  low 
lightweight  duty  rate.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  and  follows  from  the  initial 
understanding  and  subsequent  state- 
ments of  all  parties.  Including  foreign 
manufacturers,  importers,  and  domestic 
producers. 

Calling  as  it  does  for  the  application 
of  the  original  trade  agreement  intent. 
this  bill  is  of  a  distinctly  just  and  equi- 
table nature.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  proper  lightweight  tariff  classification 
should  be  worked  out  prior  to  the  nego- 
tiations of  further  general  tariff 
reductions. 


SALE  PRICE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS 
EIXCISE  TAXES 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  <HJl.  8952 »  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  special  constructive  sale 
price  rule  is  to  apply  for  purposes  of 
certain  manufacturers  exci.se    taxes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 421S(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  special  rule  for  determin- 
ing constructive  sale  price)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Subparagraph  (C)  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  articles  taxable  under  section 
4111,  section  4121,  or  section  4141." 

Skc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
c  ucer.  or  Importer  on  or  after  January  1. 
1959 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  out     1959"  and  insert 
1962" 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Excise 
Tax  Technical  Changes  Act  of  1958  pro- 
vided that  in  determining  the  base  for 
the  computation  of  manufacturers  excise 
taxes,  a  constructive  sales  price  could  be 
used  where  sales  were  made  to  retailers 
or  to  consumers  if  sales  were  also  made 
at  the  wholesale  level  However,  this 
provision  applies  only  if  the  normal 
method  of  sales  within  the  industry  is 
not  to  sell  articles  at  retail,  to  reUllers, 
or  to  both.  This  bill  provides  that  this 
latter  restriction  will  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  manufacturers  excise  taxes 
on  refrigerators  and  related  items,  on 
electric,  gas.  and  oil  appliances,  and  on 
radios  and  television  sets  and  related 
items. 

This  bill,  therefore,  amends  section 
4216(b»(2)  of  the  code,  which  contains 
the  special  rule  for  determining  con- 
structive sales  price,  to  provide  that  the 
provision  limiting  the  application  of  this 
rule  to  those  industries  where  the  normal 
method  of  sales  of  the  articles  is  not  at 
retail  or  to  retailers — or  a  combination 
of  the  two — is  not  to  apply  in  the  case 
of  articles  taxable  under  the  three  sec- 
tions referred  to  above;  namely,  sections 
4111. 4121. and4141 

This  bill  has  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  your  committee. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AGRICULTURAL    ADJUSTMENT   ACT 

Mr  GATHINOS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  11027 »  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrrss  assembled.  That  section 
344(n)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking 
out  the  ngures  1961"  where  they  first  ap- 
pear therein  and  InsertlnR  the  figures  "1962 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  seek  ap- 
proval of  Houi«  Joint  Resolution  654. 
designating  the  week  of  July  15  to  July 
21.  1962.  as  "National  Drum  Corps 
Week  " 

With  the  good  weather  season,  we  en- 
joy the  sight  and  sound  of  the  brilliant- 
ly uniformed  drum  corps  that  march  In 
parades,  and  give  color  and  dash  to 
many  other  public  events.  As  we  are 
stirred  by  the  music  and  the  precision 
maneuvers,  we  think  of  the  lon£  hours 
of  practice  that  are  required  to  perfect 
this  group  technique.  The  pride  of  the 
youngsters  In  their  talent  and  skill  Is  a 
wholesome  development  that  deserves 
widespread  recognition  and  appreciation. 

Few  people  realize  that  more  than 
100.000  youngsters  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  rehearsing  15  hours  a  week  on 
the  music  and  the  drills  that  lead  to  the 
polished  proficiency  of  a  good  drum 
corps  To  qualify  for  meml>erahlp  In  a 
drum  corps  requires  hard  work,  cooper- 
ation with  others,  and  self -discipline. 

No  less  an  authority  than  J,  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  has  complimented  the 
Drum  Corps  News  for  promotlnc  Interest 
among  youngsters  In  this  activity. 
Drum  corps  offer  a  healthy  outlet  for  the 
energy  of  youngsters;  give  them  a  feel- 
ing of  accomplishment;  and  strengthen 
character  through  wholesome  group  ef- 
fort. 

The  E>rum  Corps  News  which  Is  pub- 
lished in  Lynn.  Mass..  is  the  only  drum 
and  bugle  corps  newspaper  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  read  from  coast  to  coast  by 
over  8,000  people — twice  monthly.  It  is 
the  clearinghouse  for  Information  on 
equipment,  news,  and  pictures  of  Inter- 
est to  twlrlers.  color  guards,  drummers, 
and  buglers;  and  details  of  the  many 
competitive  events  that  the  regular  press 
does  not  carry. 

Participation  in  a  drum  corps  affords 
opportunity  and  encouragement  to 
young  people.  It  is  a  constructive  expe- 
rience that  helps  them  to  become  good 
citizens.  It  is  one  form  of  Insurance 
against  Juvenile  delinquency. 

In  recognition  of  the  contributions  by 
all  who  are  engaged  in  this  activity,  I 
urge  approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
854  that  will  designate  the  week  of  July 
15  to  July  21  as  "National  Drum  Corps 
Week  • 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr   EVERETT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 

pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER      Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr    ALBERT      Mr    Speaker.  I  move 

a  Citll  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  80] 

Abbltt  Fascell  O'Brien.  HI. 

.^fldonlzlo  Tlnnegin  OH&ra.  Mich. 

Alford  Oavtn  Patman 

Andrews  Oranalian  Peteraon 

Avery  Grant  Powell 

A>  I  es  Oray  Rains 

Fisiley  Oreen.  Or«(.  Reece 

Baker  Halleck  RlTera.  B.C. 

Bar  rett  Hays  Rogers.  Colo. 

Harry  Hubert  Rooney 

HHtrh  Hofrmtn.  Mtch   RostenJtowski 

Bow  HuddWston  Soott 

Uoykin  Inouye  Selden 

Brewster  Johnscn.Md.  Shelley 

Celler  Jones.  Ma.  Slack 

Clark  Keanu  SmlUi,  IiCIsb. 

Coad  Kae  Spence 

Cooley  Keith  Steed 

Corbett  KUburi  Thompson.  La 

Cramer  McDowell  Ttiompeon,  N.J. 

DavlB.  Tenn  Mclnti  e  Van  Pelt 

Dttwsou  Macdoi.ald  Whltten 

D.gsn  Morrlsen  Wilson,  Ind. 

DiiiKell  Morse 

Oowdy  Murray 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  262 
Members  have  ans:wered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmoiis  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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EFFICIENT  TRAN.'sPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
(RDOC.  NO.  »84» 

The  SPEAKER  inld  before  the  House 
the  following  messaire  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat?  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  prtnte<l : 

To  the  Conffreis  of  the  United  States: 

An  efficient  axKl  dynamic  transporta- 
tion system  is  vital  to  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic growth,  productivity,  and  progress. 
Affecting  the  cost  of  every  commodity  we 
consume  or  export.  It  is  equally  vital  to 
our  ability  to  oom|)ete  abroad.  It  in- 
fluences both  the  cost  and  the  flexibility 
of  our  defense  preparedness,  and  both  the 
business  and  recret^tioaal  opportunities 
of  our  citizens.  Tliis  Nation  lias  long 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  highly  developed 
and  diversified  transportation  syst^ns  in 
the  world,  and  this  ijystem  has  helped  us 
;  to  achieve  a  highly  «!fflcient  utilizatioa  of 
our  manpower  and  resources. 

Transportation  Ls  thus  an  industry 
which  serves,  and  is  affected  with,  the 
national  interest.  Federal  laws  and 
•policies  have  expressed  the  national  in- 
terest in  transportation  particularly  in 
the  last  80  years:  through  the  promotion 
and  development  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, such  as  highways,  airways,  and 
waterways;  through  the  regulation  of 
rates  and  services;  and  through  general 
governmental  policies  relating  to  taxa- 
tion, procurement,  labor,  and  competi- 
tion. A  comprehensive  program  for 
transportation  must  consider  all  of  these 
elements  of  public  policy. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
action  was  taken  to  place  our  I^deral-aid 
highway  program  on  a  sounder  fiscal 
basis.  Initial  steps  were  taken  to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  our  regulatory 
agencies  through  reorganization.    A  be- 


ginning was  also  made  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  cities  for  mass  trans- 
portaUon.  By  Executive  order,  I  re- 
cently assigned  to  the  Depju-tment  of 
Commerce  authority  for  emergency 
transportation  planning. 

But  pressing  problems  are  burdening 
our  national  transportation  system, 
jeopardizing  the  progress  and  security 
on  which  we  depend.  A  chaotic  patch- 
work of  inconsistent  and  often  obsolete 
legislation  and  regulation  has  evolved 
from  a  history  of  specific  actions  ad- 
dressed to  specific  problems  of  specific 
indiistrles  at  specific  times.  This  patch- 
work does  not  fully  reflect  either  the  dra- 
matic changes  In  technology  of  the  past 
half  century  or  the  parallel  changes  in 
the  structure  of  competition. 

The  regulatory  commissions  are  re- 
quired to  make  thousands  of  detailed 
decisions  based  on  out-of-date  stand- 
ards. The  management  of  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  is  subjected  to 
excessive,  cumbersome  and  time-con- 
suming regulatory  supervision  that 
shackles  and  distorts  managerial  initia- 
tive. Some  parts  of  the  transportation 
industry  are  restrained  uimecessarily ; 
others  are  promoted  or  taxed  unevenly 
and  inconsistently. 

Some  carriers  are  required  to  provide, 
at  a  loss,  services  for  which  there  is  little 
demand.  Some  carriers  su-e  required  to 
charge  rates  which  are  high  in  relation 
to  cost  in  order  to  shelter  competing  car- 
riera  Some  carriers  are  prevented  from 
making  full  use  of  their  capacity  by  re- 
strictions on  freedom  to  solicit  business 
or  adjust  rates.  Restraints  on  cost-re- 
dudngr  rivalry  in  rate  making  often 
cause  competition  to  take  the  form  of 
cost-Increasing  rivalry — ^such  as  exces- 
sive promotion  and  traf&c  solicitation,  or 
excessive  frequency  of  service.  Some 
carriers  are  subject  to  rate  regulation  on 
the  transportation  of  particular  com- 
modities while  other  carriers,  competing 
for  the  same  traffic,  are  exempt  Some 
carriers  benefit  from  public  facilities  pro- 
vided for  their  use,  while  others  do  not; 
and  of  those  enjoying  the  lise  of  public 
facilities,  some  bear  a  large  part  of  the 
cost,  while  others  bear  little  or  none. 

No  simple  Federal  solution  can  end 
the  problems  of  any  particular  company 
or  mode  of  transportation.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  am  convinced  that  less  F^ederal 
regulation  and  subsidization  is  in  the 
long  run  a  prime  prerequisite  of  a 
healthy  intercity  transportation  net- 
work. 

The  constructive  efforts  of  State  and 
local  governments  as  well  as  the  trans- 
portation industry  will  also  be  needed  to 
revitalise  our  tranQX>rtation  services. 

This  administration's  study  of  long- 
range  transportation  needs  and  policies 
convinces  me  that  current  Federal  poli- 
cies must  be  reshaped  in  the  most  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching  fashion.  While 
recognizing  that  a  revision  of  the  mag- 
nitude required  is  a  task  to  which  the 
Congress  will  wish  to  devote  considerable 
time  and  effort,  I  believe  the  recom- 
mendations below  are  of  sufficient  ur- 
gency and  importance  that  the  Congress 
should  begin  consideration  of  them  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date.  If  direct 
and  decisive  action  is  not  taken  in  the 


near  future,  the  undesirable  develop- 
ments. Inefficiencies.  Inequities,  and  other 
undesirable  conditions  that  confront  us 
now  will  cause  permanent  loss  of  essen- 
tial services  or  require  even  more  diffi- 
cult and  costly  solutions  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

A      BASIC      HATIOHAl.      TKANSPORTATION      POLICY 

The  basic  objective  of  our  Nation's 
transportation  system  must  be  to  assure 
the  availability  of  the  fast,  safe,  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  services  needed 
in  a  growing  and  changing  economy  to 
move  people  and  goods,  without  vraste  or 
discrimination,  in  response  to  private 
uid  public  demands  at  the  lowest  cost 
consistent  with  health,  convenience,  na- 
tional security,  and  other  broad  pubUc 
objectives.  Investment  or  capacity 
should  be  neither  substantially  above  nor 
substantially  below  these  requirements — 
for  chronic  excess  ci4>acity  involves  mis- 
use of  resources,  and  lack  of  adequate 
capacity  jeopardizes  progress.  The  re- 
soiutjes  devoted  to  provision  of  transpor- 
tation service  should  be  used  in  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  mann^  possible; 
and  this,  in  turn,  means  that  users  of 
transport  facilities  should  be  (Hxivided 
with  incoitives  to  use  whatever  form  of 
transportation  which  provides  them  with 
the  service  they  desire  at  the  lowest  total 
cost,  both  public  and  private. 

This  basic  objective  can  and  must  be 
achieved  primarily  by  continued  reliance 
on  unsubsidized  privately  owned  facili- 
ties, operating  under  the  Incentives  of 
private  profit  and  the  checks  of  competi- 
tion to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
The  role  of  public  policy  should  be  to 
provide  a  consistent  and  comprdienslve 
framework  of  equal  competitlTe  appor- 
tunity  that  will  achieve  this  objective 
at  the  lowest  economic  and  social  cost  to 
the  Nation. 

This  means  a  more  coordinated  Fed- 
eral policy  and  a  less  segmented  ap- 
proach. It  means  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  all  forms  of  transportation  and 
their  users  and  undue  preference  to 
none.  It  means  greater  reliance  on  the 
forces  of  competition  and  less  reliance 
on  the  restraints  of  regulation.  And  it 
means  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
ustf  s  of  transportation  servioes  should 
bear  the  full  costs  of  the  servioes  they 
use,  whether  those  servioes  are  provided 
privately  or  publicly. 

For  some  75  years,  common  carriage 
was  developed  by  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  requirements  of  the  pub- 
lic as  the  core  of  our  transport  system. 
This  pattern  of  commerce  is  changing — 
tlie  common  carrier  is  declining  in  status 
and  stature  with  the  oonsequmt  growth 
of  the  private  and  exempt  carrier.    To  a 
large  extoit  this  change  is  attributable 
to  the  failure  of  Federal  policies  and  reg- 
ulation to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  the  ship- 
ping and  oonsumtng  public;  to  a  large 
extent  it  is  attritmtable  to  the  fact  that 
the  burdens  ot  regulation  are  handicap- 
ping the  certificated  common  carrier  in 
his  efforts  to  meet  his  unregulated  com- 
petition.   Whatever  the  cause,  the  com- 
mon carrier  with  his  obligation  to  serve 
all  shippers — large  or  small — on  certain 
routes  at  known  tariffs  and  without  any 
discrimination    i>erforms    an    essential 
function  that  should  not  be  extinguished. 
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CoDAlderable  research  and  analysis, 
going  far  beyond  our  present  findings, 
will  be  required  befmre  we  know  enough 
about  the  costs  and  oth«r  characteris- 
tics of  various  forms  of  transportation 
to  guarantee  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives  in  full.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  clear  that  the  following  fundamental 
reforms  in  our  transp(Mtatlon  policy  are 
needed  now. 

FJjrr  I.    umMcnr  TKAirsrorrATTON 

Our  system  of  intercity  public  trans- 
portation— including  railroads,  trucks, 
buses,  ships  and  barges,  airplanes,  and 
pipelines — is  seriously  weakened  today 
by  artificial  distortions  and  inefSciencles 
Inherent  in  existing  Federal  policies. 
Built  up  over  the  years,  they  can  be  re- 
moved tmly  gradually  if  we  are  to  miti- 
gate the  hardships  that  are  bound  to 
arise  tn  any  program  of  far-reaching 
adjustment. 

As  an  initial  step,  I  am  requesting  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  meet  at  frequent  intervals 
to  discuss  regulatory  problems  affecting 
the  various  modes  of  trimsportation  and 
to  sec^  coordinated  solutions  in  the  form 
of  legislation  or  administrative  action 
that  will  improve  the  regulatory  process. 


(A)   BquAi,  coMmmyz  oppobtttmitt  undkb 

DIMimSHXD  EXOTTUITION 

(1)  Bulk  commodities:  At  present,  the 
transportation  of  bulk  commodities  by 
water  carriers  is  exempt  from  all  rate 
regiilation  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  including  the  approval  of 
ffBintmiin^  rates;  but  this  exemption  is 
denied  to  all  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. This  is  clearly  inequitable  both 
to  the  latter  and  to  shippers — and  it  is 
an  inequity  which  should  be  removed. 
Extending  to  all  other  carriers  the  ex- 
emption from  the  approval  or  prescrip- 
tion of  minimum  rates  would  permit  the 
forces  of  competition  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  replace  cumbersome  regulation 
for  these  commodities,  while  protecting 
the  public  interest  by  leaving  Intact  the 
ICC's  control  over  maximum  railroad 
rates  and  other  safeguards  (such  as  the 
prohibition  against  discrimination,  and 
requirements  on  car  service  and  com- 
mon carrier  responsibility).  While  this 
would  be  the  preferable  way  to  eltoinate 
the  existing  inequality.  Congress  could 
elect  to  place  all  carriers  on  an  equal 
footing  by  repealing  the  existing  exemp- 
tion— although  this  would  result  in  more. 
instead  of  less,  regulation  and  very  likely 
in  higher  though  more  stable  rates. 
Whichever  alternative  Is  adopted,  these 
commodities  are  too  important  a  part  of 
carrier  traffic  to  continue  to  be  governed 
so  unequally  by  Federal  rate  regulation. 

(2)  Agricultural  and  fishery  products: 
An  exemption  similar  to  that  described 
above,  and  now  available  only  to  motor 
carriers  and  freight  forwarders,  relates 
to  agricultural  and  fishery  products. 
This  exemption  from  minimum  rates 
should  also  be  extended  to  all  carriers. 
Here.  too.  the  ICC  should  retain  con- 
trol of  maximimi  railroad  rates  and  cer- 
tain other  controls  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  in  those  areas  where  there  is 


no  effective  truck  or  water  carrier  com- 
petition to  keep  rates  down. 

The  combined  effect  of  extending 
these  bulk  and  agricultural  exemptions 
will  be  to  reduce  drastically  and  equalize 
fairly  the  regulation  of  freight  rates  in 
this  country.  Freed  to  exercise  normal 
managerial  initiative,  carriers  will  be 
able  to  rationalize  their  operations  and 
reduce  costs;  and  shippers  should  con- 
sequently enjoy  a  wider  choice,  improved 
service,  and  lower  rates. 

(3)  Intercity  passenger  rates:  The 
traveling  public,  like  the  commercial 
shipper,  is  also  uninterested  in  paying 
higher  rates  to  subsidize  weak  segments 
of  the  trsmsportation  industry.  Chronic 
overcapacity  and  deficits  can  be  ended 
in  the  long  run  only  in  an  industry 
made  fit.  lean,  and  progressive  by  vigor- 
ous competition  and  innovation.  But 
this  is  not  possible  as  long  as  Federal 
agencies  fix  uniform  minimum  rates  for 
passenger  travel.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
which  would  eventually  limit  the  con- 
trol of  intercity  passenger  rates  to  the 
establishment  of  maximum  rates  only. 
In  the  case  of  the  airlines.  It  may  be  pref- 
erable to  initiate  this  progrtmi  on  a 
gradual  or  temporary  basis  under  exist- 
ing authority. 

To  prevent  the  absence  of  minimum 
rate  regulation  under  the  above  three 
proposals  from  resulting  in  predatory, 
discriminatory  trade  practices  or  rate 
wars  reflecting  monor>olistic  ambitions 
rather  than  true  efBciency.  the  Congress 
should  make  certain  that  such  practices 
by  carriers  freed  from  minimum  rate 
regulations  would  be  covered  by  existing 
laws  against  monopoly  and  predatory 
trade  practices. 

While  the  above  three  recommenda- 
tions relate  to  the  most  critical — and 
controversial — problems  of  unnecessary 
or  unequal  regulatory  curbs  on  transpor- 
tation, other  changes  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  are  needed  consistent  with  these 
same  principles.  I  recommend  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to — 

(4>  Assure  all  carriers  the  right  to 
ship  vehicles  or  containers  on  the 
carriers  of  other  branches  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  at  the  same  rates 
available  to  noncarrler  shippers.  This 
change  will  put  the  various  carriers  in 
a  position  of  equality  with  freight  for- 
warders and  other  shippers  in  the  use 
of  the  promising  and  fast-growing  pig- 
gyback and  related  techniques; 

'5)  Repeal  the  provision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  which  now  prevents 
a  railroad  from  hauling  cargo  it  owns. 
The  need  for  this  provision,  which  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  oppressive  railroad 
monopoly,  has  largely  passed;  and  its 
current  effect  is  to  handicap  the  rail- 
roads in  competing  with  other  modes 
of  transportation.  The  antitrust  laws 
can  insure  protection  against  the  pos- 
sible abuse  by  a  railroad  of  its  dual  status 
as  shipper  and  carrier;  and 

<6)  Direct  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
sanction  experimental  freight  rates, 
modifications  and  variations  in  existing 
systems  of  classification  and  documenta- 
tion, and  new  kmds  or  combinations  of 
service. 


(B^CONSmTNT  POLICZX8  OF  TAJUTIOK  AlfB 
USKB  CHABCn 

The  sikme  accidents  of  circumstance 
that  have\molded  our  transportation 
regulatory  pbUdes  and  programs  have 
largely  detemmvMl  specific  transporta- 
tion taxes.  As  aresult,  inequities  have 
developed  and  in  ^ome  instances  have 
persisted  for  majiy  years. 

( 1 )  Transportation  excise  tax :  I  have 
already  recommended  repeal  of  the  10- 
percent  passenger  transportation  tax. 
This  tax.  a  vestige  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  has  undoubtedly  dis- 
criminated against  public  transportation 
in  favor  of  the  automobile.  I  again  rec- 
ommend repeal  of  this  tax  to  improve 
the  competitive  position  of  intercity  rail- 
road and  bus  passenger  transportation 
systems,  which  generally  are  not  publicly 
supported,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  an 
equitable  system  of  user  charges  for 
aviation. 

( 2 )  Aviation :  For  commercial  airlines. 
I  have  suggested  (a)  continuation  of  the 
2 -cents -per -gallon  net  tax  on  gasoline 
and  extension  of  that  tax  rate  to  all  jet 
fuels;  and  (b)  a  5-percent  tax  on  airline 
tickets  and  on  airfreight  waybills.  By 
delaying  until  January  1,  1963,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  all  proposed  changes  as  they 
affect  aviation — including  the  repeal  of 
the  passenger  tax  for  the  airlines — 
ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  review 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  any 
tariff  adjustments  that  may  be  required 
by  the  carriers  to  recover  the  cost  of  user 
charges  on  fuel.  The  ticket  and  waybill 
taxes  will  be  passed  on  directly  to 
ultimate  users. 

For  general  aviation,  such  as  recrea- 
tional flying  and  company  planes  to 
which  ticket  and  waybill  taxes  would  not 
be  applicable,  a  fuel  tax  of  3  cents  per 
gallon  is  recommended  as  a  minimal  step 
toward  recouping  the  heavy  Federal  in- 
vestment in  the  airways. 

All  of  the  above  taxes — in  effect  user 
charges — will  recover  only  about  half  of 
the  annual  cost  of  the  Federal  airways 
system  which  is  properly  allocable  to 
civil  aviation.  Total  airways  costs. 
which  are  approximately  $500  million 
annually,  have  risen  steadily  in  the  past 
decade  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  air- 
ways facilities  and  services  are  Improved 
to  accommodate  future  air  traffic.  Re- 
peal of  the  10-percent  passenger  tax  as 
it  now  applies  to  aviation  should  not  be- 
come effective,  therefore,  until  the  rec- 
ommended user  charges  are  in  force  for 
all  segments  of  civil  aviation. 

(3)  Inland  waterways:  Also  In  the 
interest  of  equality  of  treatment  and 
opportunity,  the  principle  of  user 
charges  should  be  extended  to  the  in- 
land waterways.  A  tax  of  2  cents  per 
gallon  should  be  applied  to  all  fuels  used 
in  transportation  on  the  waterways. 
The  recommended  effective  date,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963.  will  allow  time  for  review 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  any  adjustments  that  may  be  neces- 
sary in  common  carrier  rates.  This  de- 
ferral is  recommended  even  though  the 
bulk  of  Inland  waterways  traffic  is 
can  led  by  unregulated  rather  than  regu- 
lated carriers. 

The  new  tax  should  include  an  exemp- 
tion similar  to  the  current  exemption 
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from  taxation  accorded  to  gasoline  and 
ships'  supplies  for  vessels  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  foreign  trade,  or  trade  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of 
the  United  States  or  between  the  United 
States  and  any  of  its  possessions.  Ves- 
sels in  dcmiestic  trade  using  facilities 
and  routes  similar  to  those  engaged  In 
foreign  trade  and  vessels  in  coastal 
trade  which  are  too  large  to  use  the 
intracoastal  waterways  should  also  be 
exempted. 

This  administration  recognizes  the 
responsibility  of  the  Oovenunent  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  system  of  In- 
land waterways.  Over  $2  billion  of  Fed- 
eral funds  has  already  been  Invested  In 
capital  improvements.  Expenditures 
for  operating  and  maintaining  the 
waterways  are  about  $70  million  annual- 
ly, even  though  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  traffic  consists  of  common  carriers 
which  serve  all  shippers  and  the  general 
public.  The  users  of  the  waterways  in- 
clude some  of  the  largest  and  financial- 
ly strongest  corporations  in  the  United 
States  today,  and  it  is  surely  feasible  and 
appropriate  for  them  to  pay  a  small 
share  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  costs 
in  providing  and  maintaining  waterway 
improvements. 

(4>  Income  taxes:  Another  effort  to 
improve  equity  m  taxation  Ls  l>eing  taken 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  which  is 
reviewing  the  administrative  guidelines 
now  governing  depreciation  rates  in  the 
transportation  industry.  The  objective 
of  this  administration  will  be  to  give  full 
recognition  to  current  economic  forces, 
including  obsolescence,  which  in  their 
impact  upon  the  lives  of  depreciable  as- 
sets may  affect  quite  differently  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  transportation  and, 
therefore,  their  competitive  relation- 
ships. In  addition,  I  recommend  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended  to 
increase  from  5  to  7  years  the  period 
durmg  which  regulated  public  utilities, 
including  those  in  transportation,  can 
apply  prior  year  losses  to  reduce  ciu:- 
rent  income  for  tax  purposes. 

(CI      CVENRAHDED     GOVXXNMKNT    PmOMISE     OF 

iirrrBcrrr  tkanspobtation 

To  achieve  a  better  balance  of  Federal 
promotional  programs : 

(1)  I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  last  year  to  make  the  do- 
mestic trunk  air  carriers  ineligible  for 
operating  subsidies  in  the  future.  These 
carriers  provide  more  passenger  miles  of 
transportation  service  than  any  of  the 
other  common  carriers;  and,  while  they 
are  experiencing  temporary  overcapacity 
and  have  recently  sustained  financial 
losses,  they  have  bright  prospects  for 
longrun  growth  and  prosperity  which 
should  make  them  permanently  inde- 
pendent of  Oovenunent  support. 

(2)  With  respect  to  other  aviation 
subsidies,  the  Congress  has  limited  to  $6 
million  the  funds  available  in  fiscal  1962 
for  the  payment  of  operating  subsidies 
to  the  three  certificated  heUcopter  serv- 
ices; and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
have  requested  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  prepare  a  schMcdule  for  the  ter- 
mination of  these  subsidies.  I  endorse 
this  position  and  seek  the  extension  of 
this  principle.    I  am  asking  the  Board 


to  develop  by  June  30,  1963,  a  step-by- 
step  program,  with  specific  annual  tar- 
gets, to  assure  sharp  reduction  of  op- 
erating subsidies  to  all  other  domestic 
airlines  as  well,  within  periods  to  be 
established  by  the  Board  for  each  type 
of  service  or  carrier.  Rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  Board's  use-it-or-lose-it 
policy  and  further  development  of  the 
class  rate  subsidy  plan  which  the  Board 
initiated  in  January  1961  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  service  carriers 
would  clearly  facilitate  this  objective. 
The  development  of  single  airports  to 
serve  adjacent  cities,  or  regional  air- 
ports, is  also  clearly  necessary  If  these 
subsidies  are  to  be  eliminated  and  if  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  local  commu- 
nities are  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs 
for  adequate  airports  and  air  navigation 
facilities  without  excessive  and  unjusti- 
fiable costs. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  is  a  ma- 
jor user  of  transportation  services.  To 
assure  the  greatest  practical  use  of  the 
transportation  industry  by  Government. 
I  am  directing  all  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  meeting  their  own  transport 
needs,  to  use  authorized  commercial 
facilities  in  all  modes  of  transportation 
within  the  limits  of  economical  and  ef- 
ficient operations  and  the  requirements 
of  military  readiness. 

(4)  I  also  recommend  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  be  given  greater 
fiexibillty  In  arranging  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall  by  motor  vehicle  common 
carrier. 

(5)  Last  year  the  Congress  extended 
until  June  30,  1963,  the  authority  by 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  been  guaranteeing  Interest 
and  principal  payments  on  emergency 
loans  to  the  railroads  for  operations, 
maintenance,  and  capital  Improvements 
for  which  the  carriers  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  fimds  on  reasonable  terms.  A 
similar  law  by  which  the  Government 
guarantees  loans  for  aircraft  and  parts 
being  purchased  by  certain  certificated 
air  carriers  will  expire  this  year.  Since 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  already 
a  focal  point  for  Government  transpor- 
tation activities  and  since,  in  the  interest 
of  program  coordination  and  consist- 
ency of  policy  these  activities  should  be 
further  consolidated,  I  recommend  that 
the  railroad  loan  guarantee  authority, 
and  the  aviation  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity if  it  Is  extended,  be  transferred  to  the 
Departm«it  of  Commerce.  ITiese  prob- 
lems are  not  regulatory  in  nature  and 
are  clearly  separable  from  the  chief 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Cixnmerce 
Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  can  be  acted  upon  more 
expeditiously  by  an  executive  agency. 

(D)     FmOTVCnOM    OF    THE    PUBLIC    INTBBXflrT 

(1)  Mergers:  A  great  resurgence  of 
merger  talk  has  occurred  in  the  railroad 
and  airline  industries  in  the  last  several 
years,  and  major  mergers  have  been  pro- 
posed in  recent  months  in  both  indus- 
tries. The  soundness  of  such  mergers 
should  be  determined,  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  by  applying  appropriate 
criteria  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  each  particular  case.  This 
administration  has   a   responsibility  to 


rec<»nmend  more  specific  guidelines  than 
are  now  available  and  more  specific  pro- 
cedures for  applying  them. 

Accordingly,  I  have  directed  the  for- 
mation of  an  interagency  group  to  un- 
dertake two  tasks:  first,  after  proper 
consultation  with  interested  parties,  to 
formulate  general  administration  poli- 
cies on  mergers  in  each  segment  of  the 
transportation  industry;  and  second,  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Justice  in  de- 
veloping a  Government  position  on  each 
merger  application  for  presentation  be- 
fore the  regulatory  agencies.  This  group 
will  consist  of  agency  representatives 
designated  by  the  Attorney  Oaieral,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ccmndl  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  beads  of 
other  agencies  involved  In  a  partlctilar 
case.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Com- 
merce, this  group  will  examine  each 
pending  merger  in  transportation  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  criteria  and  others 
which  they  may  develop: 

(1)  Effective  competition  should  be 
maintained  among  altenuiUve  forms  of 
transportation,  and,  where  traffic  voliune 
permits,  between  competing  firms  in  the 
same  mode  of  transportation. 

(2)  The  goals  of  economical,  efficient, 
and  adequate  service  to  the  public — and 
reduction  in  any  public  subsidies — 
should  be  secxired  by  the  realization  of 
genuine  economies. 

(3)  Affected  workers  should  be  given 
the  assistance  to  make  any  necessary 
adjustments  caused  by  the  merger. 

(2)  Through  routes  and  joint  rates: 
For  many  years  some  regulatory  agencies 
have  been  authorized  to  appoint  Joint 
boards  to  act  on  proposals  for  inter - 
carrier  services;  but  they  have  taken 
virtually  no  initiative  to  foster  these  ar- 
rangements which  could  greatly  increase 
service  and  convenience  to  the  general 
pubUc  and  open  up  new  omDortunlties 
for  all  carriers.  I  recommend,  therefore. 
that  Congress  declare  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  that  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  should  be  vigorously  en- 
couraged, and  authorize  all  transporta- 
tion agencies  to  participate  in  joint 
boards. 

(3)  I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  make  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  their  statutory  powers,  and 
I  urge  the  enactment  of  such  additional 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
encourage  experimental  rates  and  serv- 
ices— ^to  explore  every  pnnnlsing  simpli- 
fication of  rate  structures — and  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  systems  that 
will  make  rate  ascertainment  and  publi- 
cation less  costly  and  more  convenient. 
These  experiments  will  be  pilot  studies 
for  a  more  general  simplification  of  rates 
and  for  the  application  of  new  kinds  of 
service  to  transportation  In  general. 

(4)  I  am  requesting  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  in  cooperation  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  to  de- 
velop and  urge  adoption  of  imiform  State 
registration  laws  for  motor  carriers  op- 
erating within  States  but  handling  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  Congress 
should,  consistent  with  this  effort,  give 
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the  mteatate  Oommeroe  Coounlaskxi  au- 
thorltjr  to  enter  Into  mopcrattr*  enlocce* 
ment  agreemonta  wtth  tha  vartons 
States,  oorerlxw  both  the  economic  and 
Uw  safety  aspects  of  highway  transpor- 
tation. 

(5>  I  recoBBieikl  that  all  common 
carriers.  1nrhii**"g  freight  forwarders 
and  motor  carriers,  be  required  to  pay 
reparations  to  shippers  charged  unlaw- 
fully high  rates. 

(6)  Ptnally,  I  reccsnmend  that  the  civil 
penalty  now  i'nr'^wM  on  motor  carriers 
for  failure  to  file  requiied  reports  be  sub- 
TtffirtV*T  increased:  that  the  same  civil 
peudty  be  imposed  for  violations  of 
safety  icgulatians  and  for  operating 
without  authority;  and  that  the  safety 
reculatAsna  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commisalan  should  be  made  fully  appU- 
catalc  to  private,  as  w^  as  to  common 
and  contract  carrierB.  so  as  to  clarify  the 
ambiguous  situatton  prevailing  at 
present. 

PABT  n.    tniBAIf  T»Alf5FO«TATIOK 

I  have  previously  emphasised  to  the 
Congress  the  need  for  action  on  the 
transportation  problems  resulting  from 
burgeoning  urban  growth  and  the  chang- 
ing urban  scene. 

Higher  incomes  coupled  with  the  In- 
creasing availability  of  the  automobile 
have  enaWed  more  and  more  American 
families,  particularly  younger  ones 
with  children,  to  seek  their  own  homes 
in  suburban  areas.  Simultaneously. 
changes  and  Improvements  in  freight 
transportation,  made  possible  by  the  de- 
velopment of  modem  highways  and  the 
tracking  industry,  have  reduced  the  de- 
pendence of  manufactarers  on  central 
locations  near  port  facilities  or  railroad 
terminals.  The  development  of  improved 
production  techniques  that  require  spa- 
cious, one-story  plant  layouts  have  im- 
pelled many  mdustriee  to  move  to  the 
periphery  of  urban  areas.  At  the  same 
time  the  importance  of  the  central  city  is 
increasing  for  trade,  financial,  govern- 
mental, and  cultural  activities. 

One  result  of  these  changes  in  loca- 
tion patterns  has  been  a  change  In  the 
patterns  of  urtMm  travel.  Formerly  peo- 
ple traveled  mainly  along  high-density 
corridors  radiating  to  and  from  down- 
town. Today  trafflc  patterns  are  in- 
creasingly diverse.  Added  to  traditional 
suburb-to-dty  movemente  are  large 
crosstown  flows  which  existing  mass 
transportation  systems  are  often  not 
geared  to  iiandle.  Also,  the  increasing 
use  of  automobiles  to  meet  urban  trans- 
portation needs  has  resulted  in  increas- 
ing higlrway  congestion,  and  this  has 
greatly  impeded  mass  transportation 
service  using  those  highways. 

This  drastic  revision  of  travel  pat- 
terns in  many  urban  areas  has  seriously 
impaired  the  effectiveness  and  economic 
viability  of  public  mass  tran^x)rtation, 
which  is  geared  to  the  older  patterns. 
A  steady  decline  in  patronage  and  a 
concomitant  rise  of  unprofitability  and 
financial  problems  have  occurred.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  of  rail  com- 
muter and  street  car  services  limited  to 
particular  routes  by  fhced  roadbeds. 

To^  epnserve  and  enhance  values  In 
existing  urban  areas  Is  essential.  But 
at  least  as  important  are  steps  to  pro- 


mote economic  efflciency  and  Uvability 
in  areas  of  future  development.  In  less 
than  20  ycATB  we  can  expect  well  over 
half  at  our  expanded  population  to  be 
living  in  40  great  urban  complexes. 
Many  smaller  places  will  also  experi- 
ence phenomenal  growth.  The  ways  tiiat 
people  and  goods  can  be  moved  in  these 
areas  will  have  a  major  tofhience  on 
their  structure,  on  the  efBdency  of  their 
economy,  and  on  the  availability  for  so- 
cial and  cultural  opportunities  they  can 
offer  their  cltisens.  Our  national  wel- 
f^jpe*  therefore  requires  the  provision  of 
good  urban  transportation,  with  the 
properly  balanced  use  of  private  vehi- 
cles and  modem  mass  transport  to  help 
shape  as  well  as  serve  urban  growth. 

At  my  request,  the  problems  of  urban 
transportation  have  been  studied  in  de- 
tail by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Their  field  Investigations 
have  included  some  40  metropolitan  and 
other  communities,  large  and  small. 
Their  findings  support  the  need  for  sub- 
stantial expansion  and  important 
changes  In  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program  authorised  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  19€1  as  well  as  revisions  in  Fed- 
eral highway  legislation.  They  give  dra- 
matic emphasis,  moreover,  to  the  need 
for  greater  local  initiative  and  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  munici- 
palities to  provide  financial  support  and 
effective  governmental  auspices  for 
strengthening  and  improving  urban 
transportation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report.  I  recom- 
mend that  long-range  Federal  financial 
aid  and  technical  assistance  be  provided 
to  help  plan  and  develop  the  compre- 
hensive and  balanced  urban  transporta- 
tion that  is  so  vitally  needed,  not  only 
to  benefit  local  communities,  but  to  as- 
sure more  effective  use  of  Federal  funds 
available  for  other  urban  development 
and  renewal  programs.  I  recommend 
that  such  Federal  assLstance  for  mass 
transportation  be  limited  to  those  appli- 
cations (1>  where  an  organization,  or 
offlcIaUy  coordinated  organizations,  are 
carrying  on  a  continuing  program  of 
comprehensive  planning  on  an  area- 
wide  basis,  and  (2)  where  the  assisted 
project  will  be  administered  through  a 
public  agency  as  part  of  a  unified  or 
offlcially  coordinated  areawide  transpor- 
tation system. 

(A  I  Long-range  program:  Specifical- 
ly. I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
authorize  the  first  installment  of  a  long- 
range  program  of  Federal  aid  to  our  ur- 
ban regions  for  the  revitalization  and 
needed  expansion  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation, to  be  administered  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  1 
recommend  a  capital  grant  authorization 
of  $500  million  to  be  made  available  over 
a  3-year  period,  with  $100  million  to  be 
made  available  in  fiscal  1963.  Only  a 
program  that  offers  substantial  support 
and  continuity  of  Federal  participation 
can  induce  our  urban  regions  to  organ- 
ize appropriate  administrative  arrange- 
ments and  to  meet  their  share  of  the 
costs  of  fully  balanced  tran.sportation 
systems. 

This  Federal  assistance  should  be  made 
available  to  qualified  public  agencies  In 


the  form  of  direct  granu  to  be  matched 
by  local.  non-Federal  contributions. 
For  rights-of-way,  fixed  facilities,  in- 
cluding maintenance  and  terminal  facil- 
ities, and  rolling  stock  required  for  urban 
mass  transportation  systems,  grants 
should  be  provided  for  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  project  cost  which  cannot  reason- 
ably tie  financed  from  expected  revenue. 
The  remaining  one-third  of  the  net 
project  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  locmUty 
or  State  from  other  sources,  without 
Federal  aid.  The  extension  and  rehabil- 
itation of  existing  systems  as  well  aa  the 
creation  of  new  systems  should  be 
ellgitile.  In  no  event  should  Federal 
funds  be  used  to  pay  operating  expenses 
Nor  should  parking  facilities,  except 
those  directly  supporting  puliUe  mass 
transportation,  be  ellglt>le  for  Federal 
granta 

While  it  is  expected  that  the  new  grant 
program  will  be  the  major  Federal  sop- 
port  for  urban  mass  transportation,  it  is 
important  to  have  Federal  loans  available 
where  private  financing  caimot  be  ob- 
tained on  reasonable  terms.  I  therefore 
recommend  removal  of  the  time  limit  on 
the  $50  million  loan  authorization  pro- 
vided In  the  Housing  Act  of  IMl.  Fed- 
eral loans  would  not  be  available  to 
finance  the  State  or  local  one-third  con- 
tribution to  net  project  cost. 

Although  grants  and  loans  would  be 
available  only  to  public  agencies,  those 
agencies  could  lea.«»e  facilities  and  equip- 
ment or  make  other  arrangemente  for 
private  operation  of  assisted  mass  trans- 
portation systems.  The  program  is  not 
intended  to  foster  public  as  distinguished 
from  private  mass  transit  operations. 
Each  community  should  develop  the 
method  or  methods  of  operation  best 
suited  to  its  particular  requirements. 

A  community  should  be  eligible  for  a 
mass  transportation  grant  or  loan  only 
after  the  Housing  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  facilities  and  equipment 
for  which  the  assistance  Is  sought  are 
necessary  for  carrying  out  a  program  for 
a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the 
comprehensively  planned  development 
of  the  urban  area. 

The  program  I  have  proposed  is  aimed 
at  tlie  widely  varying  transit  problems 
of  our  Nation's  cities,  ranging  from  the 
clogged  arteries  of  our  most  populous 
metropolitan  areas  to  those  smaller 
cities  which  have  only  recently  known 
the  frustrations  of  congested  streeta. 
There  may.  however,  be  some  highly 
specialized  situations  in  which  alterna- 
tive programs,  for  example,  loan  guar- 
anties under  stringent  conditions,  would 
be  better  suited  to  particular  needs  and 
the  Congress  may.  therefore,  wish  to 
consider  such  alternatives. 

( B  >  Emergency  aid :  Time  will  be  re- 
quired by  most  metropolitan  areas  to 
organize  effectively  for  the  major  plan- 
ning efforts  required.  Even  more  time 
may  be  needed  to  create  pvtbllc  agencies 
with  adequate  powers  to  develop,  finance 
and  admtoister  new  or  Improved  pub- 
lic transportation  systems.  Meanwhile, 
the  crisis  conditions  that  have  already 
emerged  In  some  areas  threaten  to  be- 
come widespread.  Mass  transportation 
continues  to  deteriorate  and  even  to  dls- 
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appear.  Important  segmente  of  our 
populatlon  are  thus  deprived  of  trans- 
portation; highway  congestion  and  at- 
tendant air  pollution  become  worse;  and 
the  destructive  effecte  upon  central  busi- 
ness distrlcte  and  older  residential  areas 
are  accelerated. 

In  recognition  of  this  serious  situa- 
tion. I  also  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress, for  a  period  of  3  years  only,  au- 
thorize the  Housing  Administrator  to 
make  emergency  grants,  (a)  where  there 
IS  an  urgent  need  for  immediate  aid  to 
an  existing  mass  transportation  facility 
o.  service  that  might  otherwise  cease  to 
be  available  for  transportation  purposes. 
<b'  where  an  official  long-range  program 
for  a  coordinated  system  is  being  ac- 
tively prepared,  and  (c)  where  the  fa- 
cilities or  equipment  acquired  under  the 
emergency  grant  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  required  for  the  new  long- 
range  system.  This  emergency  aid 
should  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  net 
project  cost.  Upon  completion  of  an 
acceptable  areawide  transportation 
program  within  3  years,  these  emer- 
gency projects,  if  a  part  of  the  ultimate 
sy.stem,  should  qualify  for  the  balance  of 
the  regular  Federal  assistance  available 
under  the  long-range  program. 

(C'  Role  of  highways:  Highways  are 
an  instrumental  part  of  any  coordinated 
urban  transportation  program,  and  must 
be  an  integral  part  of  any  comprehen- 
sive community  development  plan.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  requested  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  his  approval  of 
the  use  of  highway  planning  funds  in 
metropolitan  planning  studies  contin- 
gent upon  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
tinuing and  comprehensive  plannmg 
process.  This  process  should,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  include  all  of 
the  interdependent  parts  of  the  metro- 
pwlltan  or  other  urban  area,  all  agencies 
and  jurisdictions  involved,  and  all  forms 
of  transportation,  and  should  be  closely 
coordinated  with  policymaking  and  pro- 
gram administration. 

Progress  has  already  been  made  in 
coordinated  transportation  planning  for 
metropolitan  areas  through  the  use  of 
funds  made  available  under  both  Federal 
highway  and  housing  legislation.  To  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  this  effort,  I 
recommend  that  the  Federal-aid 
highway  law  be  amended  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  Federal  funds  available  to 
the  States  for  research  and  planning. 
Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  effec- 
tuate this  change  and  to  provide  that  (a) 
the.se  funds  should  be  available  for  plan- 
ning and  research  purposes  only:  (b) 
the  funds  be  matched  by  the  States  in 
accordance  with  statutory  matching  re- 
quirements: and  (c)  any  funds  not  used 
for  planning  and  research  lapse. 

In  addition  I  recommend  that  the 
Federal-aid  highway  law  be  amended  to 
provide  that,  effective  not  later  than 
July  1.  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
•shall,  before  approving  a  program  for 
highway  projects  in  any  metroF>olitan 
area,  make  a  finding  that  such  projects 
are  consistent  with  comprehensive  de- 
VLiopment  plans  for  the  metropolitan 
area  and  that  the  Federal-aid  system  so 
d(>veloped  will  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
soundly  based,  balanced  transportation 
system  for  the  area  Involved. 


Highway  planning  should  be  broad- 
ened to  Include  adequate  trafflc  control 
systems,  parking  facilities,  and  circula- 
tion systems  on  city  streets  commensu- 
rate with  the  trafflc  forecaste  used  to 
justify  freeways  and  major  arterial  road- 
ways. Provision  for  transit  and  highway 
facilities  In  the  same  roadway,  permis- 
sible imder  present  law  and  already 
tested  to  several  cases,  should  be  en- 
couraged whenever  more  effective  trans- 
portation will  result.  Moreover,  I  have 
requested  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
consider  favorably  the  reservation  of 
special  highway  lanes  for  buses  during 
peak  trafflc  hours  whenever  comprehen- 
sive transportation  plans  Indicate  that 
this  is  desirable. 

To  permit  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  meet  urban 
transportation  needs.  I  further  recom- 
mend that  the  Federal-aid  highway  law 
be  amended  to  permit  more  extensive  use 
of  Federal-aid  secondary  funds  for  ex- 
tensiorvs  of  the  secondary  system  in  ur- 
ban areas. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  to  consult  regularly 
regarding  administration  of  the  highway 
and  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams, and  to  report  to  me  annually  on 
the  progress  of  their  respective  programs, 
on  the  needs  for  further  coordination, 
and  on  possibilities  for  improvement. 

(D)  Relocation  ass^tance:  Last  year 
in  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  I  called 
attention  to  the  problems  of  families 
displaced  by  new  highway  construction 
and  proposed  that  the  Federal  highway 
law  be  amended  to  require  assistance  to 
such  families  In  finding  decent  housing 
at  reasonable  cost.  The  need  for  such 
assistance  to  alleviate  unnecessary  hard- 
ship is  still  urgent.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  estimated  that,  under  the 
mterstate  highway  program  alone,  15.000 
families  and  1.500  businesses  are  being 
displaced  each  year,  and  the  proposed 
urban  mass  transportation  program  will 
further  increase  the  number  of  persons 
affected. 

To  move  toward  equity  among  the 
various  federally  assisted  programs  caus- 
ing displacement.  I  recommend  that  as- 
sistance and  requirements  similar  to 
those  now  applicable  to  the  urban  re- 
newal program  be  authorized  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  and  the 
urban  mass  trans[>ortation  program. 
Legislation  is  being  submitted  to  author- 
ize payments  of  not  to  exceed  $200  in 
the  case  of  mdividuals  and  feunilies  and 
$3,000  (or  if  greater,  the  total  certified 
actual  moving  expenses)  in  the  case  of 
business  concerns  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions displaced  as  a  result  of  land  ac- 
quisitions under  these  programs. 

(E)  Mass  transit  research  and  demon- 
strations: Further.  I  believe  that  prog- 
ress will  be  most  rapid  and  long  lasting 
if  the  Federal  Government  contributes 
to  economic  and  technological  research 
in  the  field  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. These  research  activities  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  research  pro- 
gram described  later  in  this  message. 
Important  parts  of  this  program  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  Housing  Adminis- 


trator directly,  through  contract  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  private  resecuxh 
organizations,  imiversities  and  other 
competent  bodies,  or  through  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  local  public  agencies  for 
approved  programs. 

To  facilitate  this  approach,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  $25  million  authorized  last 
year  for  demonstration  grante  be  made 
available  for  broad  research  and  devel- 
opment undertakings,  as  well  as  demon- 
stration projects,  which  have  general  ap- 
plicability throughout  the  Nation.  That 
amount,  plus  an  additional  $10  million 
from  the  proposed  capital  grant  funds 
for  each  of  the  years  1963, 1964  and  1965 
should  suffice  for  these  purposes.  These 
funds,  together  with  research  funds 
available  under  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  can  contribute  to  substantial 
advances  In  urban  transportation. 

(F)  Interstate  comptujte:  Finally, 
since  transixirtation  in  many  urban  areas 
is  an  interstate  problem,  I  recommend 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  give  con- 
gressional approval  in  advance  for  inter- 
state compacts  for  the  establishment  of 
agencies  to  carry  out  transportation  and 
other  regional  functions  in  urban  areas 
extending  across  State  lines. 

PART  ni.    INTERNATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 

We  should  endeavor,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  to  (a)  gear  international 
transportation  investment  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  peacetime  international 
trade  and  travel,  and  (b)  provide  in- 
centives to  users  that  will  channel  traf- 
fic to  those  forms  of  transportation  that 
provide  desirable  service  at  the  lowest 
total  cost.  The  most  critical  problems 
associated  with  these  p>ollcIes  are  in  the 
national  defense  area.  Determination 
must  be  made  as  to  whether  the  number 
and  types  of  ships  and  aircraft  adequate 
to  meet  long-range  peacetime  needs  are 
also  adequate  to  meet  probable  military 
emergencies,  and  if  they  are  not,  how 
best  to  meet  these  additional  require- 
ments. 

(A)  Merchant  marine:  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment made  a  new  start  on  the  vexing 
problems  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  the  face  of  repeated  failure 
to  improve  its  condition  both  before  and 
after  World  War  I.  Subsequently,  other 
aids  in  the  form  of  cargo  preference 
legislation,  various  "trade-out"  "trade- 
in."  and  tax  incentives  devised  to  stimu- 
late new  construction,  and  a  mortgage 
insurance  program  with  up  to  87  '^a  per- 
cent Federal  guarantees  were  added  to 
the  arsenal  of  protection  agatost  the  In- 
dustry's exposure  to  low-cost  foreign 
competition. 

In  spite  of  these  aids,  subsidies  re- 
quired for  both  construction  and  opera- 
tions under  the  1936  act  have  steadily 
increased.  Operating  subsidies  will  rise 
from  $49  million  in  1950  to  over  $225 
million  in  1963.  Ship  construction  costs 
in  U.S.  yards  are  now  approximately 
double  those  in  Japanese  and  German 
yards.  For  this  reason  and  because  of 
an  acceleration  of  the  program  begin- 
ning in  1956  to  replace  war-built  cargo 
ships.  Federal  expenditures  for  new  ship 
construction  will  rise  to  a  postwar  high 
of  $112  million  In  1963. 
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At  ma  request,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meree  taM  underteken  a  itudy  of  the  cur- 
rent proiileina  of  the  Aokerlean  merchant 
marine.    This  rerlew  will  InTolve  mich 
■pecifle  lames  as  the  state  of  coastal 
and  Intercoastal  shlpplnc  and  the  costs 
of   service    to   our   noccontlcuous    ter- 
ritories.    It    will    also    consider    more 
fundaoaental  questions  of  long-term  ad- 
justment:   Are  the  criteria  adopted  in 
1934  as  guides  to  the  establishment  of 
essential    trade     routes    and    services 
relevant    for    the    future?      Are    there 
alternatives  to  the  existing  techniques 
for  providing  financial  assistance  which 
would  benefit  (a)  the  public  in  terms  of 
better  service  and  lower  rates  and  (b> 
the  operators  in  terms  of  higher  profits, 
more  freedom  for  management  initiative 
and    more    incentive    for    pr.vateb'    fi- 
nanced    research     and     techiu>loglcal 
advance?     What  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  are  most  likely  to  increase 
the   competitiveness   of   our   merchant 
marine?    Can  defense  readiness  require- 
ments  be   met   adequately    by    greater 
reliance  on  the  reserve  fleet  and  the  ships 
of  oiir  allies  under  NATO  agreements? 
Would  a  smaller  reserve  fleet  be  ade- 
quate?    Are  the  international  arrange- 
ments pursuant  to  which  world  shipping 
operations  are  carried  on  conducive  to 
the  stability  of  the  industry,  fair  but 
effective  competition  and  adequate  serv- 
ice? 

I  have  also  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  estimates,  under  a  range  of 
assumptions  as  to  military  emergencies, 
of  what  active  and  reserve  tonnages  of 
merchant  shipping  should  be  maintained 
in  the  interest  of  national  security.  In 
addition.  I  have  established  a  Cabinet 
level  committee,  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  whose  study  will  include  the 
flags  of  convenience  and  cargo  pref- 
erence issues.  When  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  these  studies  become 
available.  I  shall  send  to  the  Congress 
appropriate  specific  recommendations 
concerning  our  maritime  program. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  implement 
fully  section  212(d)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  for  securing  preference 
to  vessels  of  VS.  registry  in  the  move- 
ment of  commodities  in  our  waterborne 
foreign  commerce;  and  I  have  directed 
all  executive  branch  agencies  to  comply 
fully  with  the  purpose  of  our  caigo  pref- 
erence laws. 

I  have  also  recommended  a  stepped-up 
research  progiam  for  developing  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  competitive 
efficiency  of  our  merchant  marine  and  re- 
lated industries.  Of  particular  signifi- 
cance In  this  effort  will  be  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  mass  production, 
and  the  standardization  of  ship  types 
and  ship  components,  for  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  new  vessel  construction.  Also. 
I  am  urging  that  sound  development  In 
technology  and  auUxnation  be  applied  to 
merchant  shipping  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
fully  recognialng  and  providing  for  the 
job  equities  involved,  as  a  major  program 
for  enhancing  the  competitive  capability 
of  our  merchant  marine. 

(B)  International  aviation:  An  Inter- 
depswtmental  committee,  headed  by  the 


Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  including  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Defoue.  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  es- 
tablished at  my  direction  last  July  to 
undertake  a  study  of  U.S.  international 
air  transportation  policies  and  problems. 
This  study  is  presently  underway,  and 
will  be  completed  in  late  summer.  Con- 
current with  this  policy  study,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  conducting  a  study 
of  the  organizational  structure  within 
which  Government  agencies  carry  out 
activities  concerned  with  international 
aviation.  Once  these  studies  have  been 
completed  and  evaluated,  an  adminis- 
tration policy  on  'ntemational  civil  avia- 
tion will  be  enunciated,  with  responsibil- 
ities assigned  to  the  agencies  involved 
according  to  statutory  requirements. 

PAKT     IT.    LABOa    RKUiTIOMS     AHS    KEBXASCH 

(A>  Labor  relations:  Technological 
advance  in  transportation  must  l)e  ex- 
plored and  developed  If  we  are  to  meet 
growing  requirements  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods.  New  equipment  of- 
ten requires  new  skills,  sometimes  dis- 
places labor,  and  often  requires  retrain- 
ing or  relocation  of  manpower.  An 
overall  reduction  in  manpower  require- 
ments in  transportation  is  not  inevitable, 
however:  and  the  new  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  will  help  those 
transportation  workers  in  need  of  new 
jobs  or  new  skills. 

For  the  long-range  benefit  of  labor, 
management,  and  the  public,  collective 
bar«ralning  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry must  promote  efficiency  as  well 
as  solve  problems  of  labor-management 
relations^  Problems  of  job  assessments, 
work  rules,  and  other  emplosonent  poli- 
cies must  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that 
will  both  encourage  increased  productiv- 
ity and  recognize  the  job  equities  which 
are  affected  by  technological  change 
The  Government  also  has  an  obligation 
to  develop  policies  and  provide  assistance 
to  labor  and  management  consistent 
with  the  above  objectives. 

<B>  Research:  To  understand  the  in- 
creasingly complex  tran.sportation  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  to  identify  the  rela- 
tionships of  social,  economic,  adminis- 
trative, and  technical  factors  Involved, 
to  translate  scientific  knowledge  into 
transportation  engineering  practice,  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  alternative  system.s. 
and  to  formulate  new,  Improved,  and 
consistent  policies — we  need  information 
that  can  evolve  only  from  a  vigorous, 
continuous,  and  coordinated  program  of 
research.  Yet,  in  the  field  of  transpor- 
tation where  we  have  many  unfulfilled 
opportunities,  research  has  been  frag- 
mented, unsteady,  inadequate  In  .scope 
and  balance. 

Scientific  and  engineering  re.search 
will  bring  to  all  forms  of  transportation 
the  benefits  of  new  high -strength,  low- 
cost.  and  durable  materials,  compact  and 
economical  powerplants,  new  devices  to 
increase  safety  and  convenience — Im- 
provements which  have  characterized 
the  development  of  jet-propelled  air- 
craft. Experiments  in  the  maritime 
field  have  resulted  In  the  development 
of    a    nuclear-powered   merchant   ship, 


the  N6  Savannah,  which  has  already  be- 
gun test  cruises,  and  a  hydrofoil  ship, 
the  DcnnUon.  which  is  neailng  trial  nms. 
Transportation  on  land,  as  well  as  in  ths 
air  and  on  the  seas,  can  benefit  from 
accelerated  scientific  research. 

Economic  and  policy  research  will  Im- 
prove knowledge  about  the  functioning 
of  our  transportation  system  as  a  whole 
and  about  the  interrelation  of  the  major 
branches  of  the  industry.  It  should  con- 
sider the  new  demands  for  transporta- 
tion, the  changing  markets  and  products 
being  handled,  and  the  need  for  4?eed 
and  safety.  For  instance,  such  research 
can  consider  the  hanoling  of  freight  as 
a  system  t>eginning  in  the  shipper's  plant 
and  ending  with  the  delivery  of  goods 
to  the  very  doors  of  his  customers — using 
new  packaging,  containerizatloo.  and 
cargo- handling  methods  that  will  take 
full  advantage  of  new  economies  and 
convenience. 

Taking  advantage  of  new  techniques 
that  would  provide  convenience  and 
efficiency,  we  must  consider  the  impact 
of  difrerent  forms  of  transiwrtatkm  in- 
vestment on  economic  development;  we 
must  combine  and  integrate  systems  to 
take  advantage  of  the  maximum  bene- 
fits of  each  mode  of  travel;  we  must  now 
consider  the  Nation's  transportation 
network  as  an  articulated  and  closely 
linked  system  rather  than  an  unco- 
ordinated set  of  independent  entitles. 

Just  as  a  transport  system  must  be 
built  and  operated  as  a  whole,  the  dif- 
ferent areas  of  transportation  research 
must  be  coordinated  within  an  overall 
concept.  With  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  heads  of  the  principal  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  transportation 
and  memt>ers  of  my  own  staff,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  undertaking  a 
broad  evaluation  of  research  needs  In 
transportation  and  of  the  appropriate 
methods  to  meet  these  needs.  I  kxA  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  transportation  research 
program  for  the  Government  for  later 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  Once 
such  a  coordinated  and  policy-oriented 
research  program  is  underway.  It  will 
produce  a  fiow  of  information  of  the  kind 
that  we  must  have  to  implement  a  com- 
prehensive public  policy  on  transporta- 
tion. 

Improved  statistics  for  private  and 
Government  use  are  also  urgently  need- 
ed. The  1963  budget  repeats  a  request 
made  by  the  previous  administration  for 
funds  to  prepare  for  a  census  of  trans- 
portation. This  census  will  make  an  im- 
portant beginning  to  supplying  these 
much-needed  data.  I  urge  early  favor- 
able action  on  this  request. 

COWCLUSIOK 

The  troubles  in  our  transportation 
system  are  deep;  and  no  just  and  com- 
prehensive set  of  goals — which  meets  all 
the  needs  of  each  mode  of  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  shippers,  consumers,  tax- 
payers and  the  general  public — can  be 
quickly  or  easily  reached.  But  few  areas 
of  public  concern  are  more  basic  to  our 
progress  as  a  nation.  The  Congress  and 
all  citizens,  as  well  as  idl  Federal  agen- 
cies, have  an  Increasing  interest  In  and 
an  Increasing  responsibility  to  be  aware 
of  the  shortcomings  of  existing  trans- 


portation pohci#;  smd  the  proposals 
contained  in  this  message  are  intended 
to  be  a  constructive  basis  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  responsibility. 

The  difficulty  and  the  complexity  of 
these  basic  troubles  will  not  correct 
themselves  with  the  mere  passage  of 
time.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  delay  further.  Facing  up  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  we  must  begin 
to  make  the  painful  decisions  necessary 
to  providing  the  transportation  system 
required  by  the  United  States  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  Hou.se.  April  5.  1962. 


TRANSPORTATION  MESSAGE  AND 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  IT'TTER- 
STATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  memorable  day  in  commerce  and 
transportation  in  the  United  States  for 
it  is  a  memorial  day,  we  are  celebrating 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  was  the 
first  step  taken  by  our  Government  to- 
ward bringing  about  the  regulation  and 
some  degree  of  comity  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property  and  people  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  also  significant  that  on  today. 
this  75th  anniversary,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  me.ssage  on  transportation.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  President  on  the  mes- 
sage. It  was  a  bold,  factual  message. 
facing  up  to  the  problems  of  transpor- 
tation, the  first  time  I  believe  we  have 
had  such  a  presentation  made  to  the 
Congress,  certainly  during  the  years  I 
have  been  here. 

The  President,  in  my  judgment,  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  this  transporta- 
tion message,  called  to  our  attention 
the  need  for  some  action  that  would  help 
to  preserve  our  common  carrier  system. 
Everyone  in  the  country  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  common  carrier  trans- 
portation problems  knows  we  have  got 
to  do  something  to  strengthen  it  because 
the  requirements  of  this  great  country 
of  ours,  the  needs  of  our  people,  make 
it  necessary  that  we  have  a  sound  com- 
mon carrier  transportation  system  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
our  committee  to  go  into  and  analyze 
that  part  of  the  transportation  message 
that  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  a  statement  I  made 
today  at  the  exercises  celebrating  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

Mr.  HARais.  Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlngulstaed 
gxiests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  la  indeed 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  on  this 
happy  and  memorable  occasion  to  celebrate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission. 


Ko  other  Independent  regulatory  agency  in 
the  Federal  Oovernment  can  match  it£  record 
of  accompllahment  and  longevity.  Indeed, 
in  point  of  time  the  Commission  preceded 
tbree  Federal  executive  departments,  namely, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  Is  a  most  Interesting  and  historical  fact, 
that  both  the  Commission  and  this  Nation 
were  born  exactly  100  years  apart  out  of  the 
necessities  of  commerce.  The  immediate  and 
motivating  force  which  Impelled  our  fore- 
fathers to  adopt  the  Constitution  in  1787, 
was  the  necessity  to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  States,  to  rescue  It  from  the  em- 
b.irrasslng  consequences  of  a  multiplicity  of 
State  laws,  and  to  provide  for  a  national 
system  of  uniform  regulation.  Although 
such  commerce,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  was  insignificant,  our  forefathers 
could  see  very  clearly  even  then  that  Its  reg- 
ulation had  to  be  achieved  by  a  Congress  of 
States,  if  the  independence  won  by  the 
States.  foUowing  the  Revolutionary  War,  was 
not  to  be  lost  through  internal  bickering 
amongst  themselves,  over  tariffs  and  trade 
barriers  to  commerce. 

Likewise,  the  compelling  reason  for  the 
Congress,  in  1887,  to  take  the  unprecedented 
step  of  creating  an  independent  agency  to 
regiilate  the  raUroads.  was  the  necessity  to 
regulate  overland  commerce  between  the 
States,  and  to  rescue  it  from  the  widespread 
abuses  that  developed  in  the  absence  of 
a  national  system  of  uniform  regulation. 
TTie  authority  to  regulate  was  there  under 
article  I,  section  8,  clause  3.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  was  not  used  up  to  that 
time  except  for  water  transportation. 

I  think  it  appropriate  on  this  historic 
occasion  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  con- 
ditions leading  up  to  this  event. 

During  the  early  days  of  our  Republic, 
such  little  commerce  as  there  was  between 
the  States,  was  conducted  mostly  by  coast- 
wise vessels  and  vessels  on  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  interior  streams.  There  was  very  little 
land  trafflc,  particularly  of  an  interstate 
chaxacter.  and.  even  so,  it  was  governed  by 
the  rules  of  common  law.  The  exceptional 
regulations.  If  any  were  called  for,  were  made 
by  the  individual  States. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  over 
commerce  within  the  limits  of  the  States, 
was  not  very  clearly  understood  until  the 
U.S.  Suprane  Court.  In  1824,  rendered  its 
hlstcKic  decision  in  Gibboru  v.  Ogden.  In 
that  case  It  was  authoritatively  and  Anally 
determined  that  the  waters  of  a  State,  when 
they  constituted  a  highway  for  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  were,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns such  commerce,  within  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 

Consequently,  exclusive  rights  for  their 
navigation  could  not  be  granted  by  the 
States  where  the  waters  were  located. 

So  far  as  rail  commerce  was  concerned, 
the  Federal  Government  did  not  affirma- 
tively exercise  Its  right  to  regulate  It  for 
a  long  time,  leaving  such  regulation  up  to 
the  States.  However,  like  all  good  tilings 
In  life,  there  are  individuals  who  will  soon 
take  advantage  of  a  situation  for  personal 
gain,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 
And.  so  It  happened,  that  abuses  developed 
In  the  railroad  Industry.  There  was  wide- 
spread discrimination  between  places  and 
persons.  There  were  special  rates,  rebates, 
underfolUlng.  and  free  passes  for  favored 
persons.  There  was  the  sale  of  worthless 
securities,  and  the  granting  of  pubUc  land 
and  credit,  by  public  officials,  to  raUroad 
corporations  for  worthless  schemes. 

Many  railroads  built  in  sparsely  settled 
territory  and.  lacking  sufficient  voliune  of 
tralBc  to  support  themselves,  undertook  a 
fierce  struggle  for  survival  by  undercutting 
the  rates  and  charges  of  competing  lines. 
Rate  wars  became  rampant,  each  carrier  try- 
ing to  underbid  the  other,  with  little  re- 
gard  for  cost  considerations.     Thus  it  was 


reported  that,  in  the  late  1860'b.  cattle  were 
moved  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City  for 
$1  per  car,  and  the  first-class  rate  for  ship- 
ments from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  varied 
between  25  cents  and  S2.15  per  100  pounds. 
Now  and  then  attempts  were  made  by  the 
carriers  to  reach  agreements  to  stabilize 
the  rates,  but,  human  nature  being  as  it 
is  imder  our  good,  old  American  system, 
such  agreements  were  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. 

The  individual  States  attempted  to  regu- 
late the  railroads  beginning  about  1870 
through  the  establishment  of  State  regula- 
tory commissions.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  the  Midwest,  where  the  granger 
movement  was  strong.  However.  State  regu- 
lation proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
1886  such  regulation  was  dealt  a  death- 
blow by  the  declBlon  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Wabash,  St. 
Louis  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  v. 
Illinois  (118  U.S.  557).  In  this  case  the 
Court  held  that  the  regulation  of  Interstate 
commerce  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  shipment  was  exclusively  confided  to 
the  Congress.  Since  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  railway  tonnage,  at  that  time, 
was  Interstate  in  character,  the  effect  of  this 
decision  was  to  leave  unregulated  the  great 
bulk  of  railway  traffic. 

Bills  to  regulate  the  railroads  began  to 
appear  in  the  Congress  as  early  as  1868, 
and,  by  1886,  some  150  such  meastu-es  were 
introduced  In  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
At  the  time  of  the  Wabash  decision,  great 
progress  had  been  made  In  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  toward  the  passage  of  regu- 
latory legislation. 

In  fact,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
had  passed  Independent  bills  to  achieve  this 
purpose,  and  the  bills  were  in  conference  at 
the  time  of  this  decision.  The  effect  of  the 
decision  was  to  stin>ulate  the  conference 
committees  into  further  action,  and  they 
agreed  upon  a  bill  early  in  1887  which  became 
"an  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  pursuant  to 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  created. 

In  the  very  limited  time  available  I  can- 
not, of  course,  discuss  the  details  of  this 
act.  or  any  of  the  subsequent  amendments 
to  it.  I  would,  however,  like  to  point  out 
that  approximately  1.200  railroad  companies 
with  135,000  miles  of  track,  and  an  Invest- 
ment in  road  and  equipment  of  97  Vi  billion 
became  subject  to  regulation  under  this  law 
In  1887. 

Today  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion regulates  not  only  railroads  but  also 
water  carriers,  oil  pipelines,  motor  carriers 
of  passengers,  and  property,  and  freight  for- 
warders. The  total  gross  investment  of 
these  carriers  (including  private  car  lines) 
is  $46 '2  billion,  and  the  net  investment  is 
$33 >3  billion. 

The  character  of  the  problems  facing  the 
transportation  carriers,  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction,  are  radically  differ- 
ent today  from  the  situation  which  prevailed 
75  years  ago.  At  that  time  tbe  railroads 
reigned  supreme.  They  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  intercity  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers.  Today  their  monop- 
olistic position  has  disappeared.  They  have 
to  compete  with  the  trucks,  water  carriers, 
pipelines,  and  freight  forwarders  for  freight 
business:  they  have  to  compete  with  the 
private  automobile,  buses,  and  the  airlines 
for  passenger  business.  The  competition  is 
very  keen.  The  Congress,  the  Commission, 
and  the  other  departments  at  the  Federal 
Government  are  keenly  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion, and  we  are  all  continuoualy  striving  to 
help  toward  developing  a  sound  and  efficient 
transportation  system  to  serve  ttie  public. 

For  any  successful  and  worthwhile  ven- 
ture, scHneone  with  vision,  abtUty.  deter- 
mination, character,  and  integrity  must  in- 
evitably be  responsible. 

I  think  it  therefore  approfirlate  to  make 
some  reference  here  to  the  great  men  who 
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made  the  Intentate  Commerce  Commission, 
throughout  the  years  of  Its  existence,  one  of 
the  most  respected  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment — the  Commtsatoners.  them- 
selTes.  and  their  excellent  staff. 

In  regulating  the  basic  transportation 
agencies  of  this  country,  the  Commission 
has  exercised  tremendous  power  over  Indus- 
try and  commerce,  and  has.  directly  or  In- 
directly, affected  the  lives  of  every  one  of 
us.  It  has  become  a  vital  factor  In  our  na- 
tional Uvea. 

By  and  large,  the  Commission  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  throughout  the  years.  It  was  a 
pioneer  In  the  field  of  rate  and  service  regu- 
lation and  administrative  procedure  The 
high  degree  of  public  confidence  In  the  Com- 
mission was  achieved  through  hard  work  and 
excellent  administration  of  the  laws  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  Congress  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  achievement  Is  the 
excellent  choice  of  appointments  to  the  Com- 
mission, both  at  the  Conunlssloner  level  and 
the  staff  level.  Many  Commissioners  have 
been  reappointed  after  their  first  term  In 
omce.  and  this  continuity  of  tenure  is  ex- 
ceedingly good  policy,  because  In  the  highly 
complex  field  of  rate  and  service  regulation. 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  experience 

Many  men  of  great  ability  have  served  on 
the  Commission.  I  would  like  to  mention 
Just  a  few.  limiting  myself  to  the  deceased 
members  only  As  examples  of  the  high  type 
of  men  who  contributed  so  much  to  so  many, 
there  were  Thomas  M.  Cooley — the  first 
Chairman— Charles  A  Prouty.  Balthazar  H 
Meyer.  Clyde  B  Altchlnson.  and  Joseph  B 
Eastman  These  are  the  men  who  provided 
the  fundamental  interpretation  of  the  laws 
provided  the  leadership  and  direction  In  this 
difficult  task.  These  are  the  men  who  had 
broad  vlalon  and  experience  Their  names 
will  always  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  transportation 
Indtistry. 

Commerce  is  the  llfeblood  of  this  Nation 
It  Is  the  sinews  which  have  kept  our  States 
together  since  the  early  days  of  our  Repub- 
lic, and  have  made  us  great  It  has  pro- 
vided the  strength  and  the  sustenance  to 
build  our  Nation  to  become  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth 

The  congressional  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Commission,  to  regulate  a  highly 
significant  portion  of  this  commerce,  pre- 
sents the  Conrunlsslon  with  both  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge  to  administer  the 
laws  with  Justice,  and  wisdom,  and  courage, 
so  as  to  best  serve  the  public  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  Commission  will  con- 
tinue to  measure  up  to  this  opportunity  and 
challenge,  as  It  has  done  in  the  past. 
I  thank  you. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OP  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY EXPENSES  TO  THE  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  575  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  oi  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
4441 )  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
•3,063,000  as  an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the 
city  of  New  York  to  assist  In  defraying  the 
extracntllnary  and  unprecedented  expenses 
Incurred  during  the  Fifteenth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  ror.trolled  by  the 


chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  I  Mrs.  St.  George),  and  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  4441.  This 
is  to  compensate  New  York  City  police- 
men for  the  extraordinary  duties  that 
they  performed  durini,'  the  1 5th  General 
Assembly  at  the  time  Khrushchev  and 
16  other  dignitaries  of  foreign  states 
came,  without  notice,  to  attend  a  session 
of  the  United  Nations.  Constant  and 
careful  consideration  was  carried  out  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  Police 
Department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
Many  of  the  foreign  dignitaries  came  on 
short  notice  They  were  not  the  oCBcial 
guests  of  the  US  Government  with 
planned  itineraries  and  programs.  They 
came  and  went,  from  their  residences  or 
offices  without  prior  notice  to  the  police 
authorities  This  presented  an  especi- 
ally difficult  und  delicate  assignment 
which  was  handled  very  well  by  the 
police  department 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  govftnnienl  of  the 
city  of  New  York  provided  protection 
24  hours  a  day  for  a  period  of  30  days 
The  amount  involved,  which  is  stramht 
overtime,  is  $3,063,500  Certainly,  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  to  reimburse  the 
city  of  New  York  for  these  expenses 
We  realize  that  this  .should  not  happen 
again,  and  I  want  the  House  to 
know  that  thi.-^  shall  not  constitute  a 
precedent. 

Mr  Speakei-,  the  resolution  provides 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate  and  an 
open  rule.  1  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  I  therefore  uige  its 
adoption. 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  tune  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  R  4441  comes  to  us 
under  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  This  measure  will  pay  to 
the  city  of  New  York  $3,063,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  question  that 
seems  to  aris*  is  whether  this  amount  is 
too  great  or  too  small  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  several  bills  pending 
which  would  jrovide  for  the  payment  of 
$4,404,000  There  is  also  a  bill  pending 
which  would  provide  for  the  payment  of 
$1  5  million.  So  it  would  seem  to  me,  as 
we  look  over  uhe  figures,  that  this  bill  is 
what  everyone  seeks  to  do  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  and  that  is  follow  a  middle  of 
the  road  course. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  great  many  people  I 
know  are  going  to  deplore  having  to  pay 
this  money  to  the  city  of  New  York  But 
It  seems  only  just,  Mr  Speaker,  that  this 
should  be  done.  The  U  N  is  located  m 
New  York  City  Whether  we  think  it 
should  be  there  or  not.  frankly,  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  the  price  of  eggs 


Whether  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment should  be  charged  with  the 
care  and  protection  of  these  people, 
these  VIP's,  if  you  please,  who  come  from 
other  countries,  and  who  are  In  many 
cases  not  desired  at  all  as  guests  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  another  question 
that  we  are  simply  not  here  to  discuss. 
They  come  here,  first  of  all,  at  their  own 
desire  and  Insistence.  It  seems  that  If 
they  are  the  guests  of  anyone,  they  must 
be  considered,  in  part,  at  lea.st,  guests  of 
the  Federal  Government  It  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent  that  must  issue  the 
visas.  It  is  the  Federal  Goverimient 
that  is  in  charge  of  their  coming. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  New  York  City  police 
force  acquitted  itself  magnificently. 
Everyone  is  agreed  on  that.  The  New 
York  City  police  ran  great  danger,  did 
a  great  deal  of  overtime  work  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  a  rather  thankless  task. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  attended  some  of  the  ses- 
sions and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  peo- 
ple in  general  were  not  very  sympathetic 
to  such  guests  Aa  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
Mr  Castro  Only  the  other  day  I  saw 
in  one  of  the  papers  that  Mr.  Castro  In- 
tends to  come  again,  if  you  please,  to 
New  York  City  and  I  suppose  he  will 
come  if  he  so  desires  and  we  will  be  put 
to  this  same  inconvenience,  to  use  a  very 
moderate  term. 

These  foreign  representatives  are  here 
as  guests  of  the  U.N.,  not  even  of  the 
United  States.  And  this  Is  Just  a 
thought,  Mr  Speaker;  maybe  the  U.N. 
should  have  its  own  police  force  paid  for 
on  a  pro  rata  basis.  But  that  Is  some- 
thing we  cannot  take  into  consideration 
in  this  bill.  Here  we  are  paying  for 
services  that  have  been  rendered  and 
they  have  been  well  rendered. 

Of  course,  the  Idea  of  the  U.N.  paying 
for  police  protection  or  paying,  for  that 
matter,  for  anything  else,  is  like  trying 
to  cure  a  cold  in  an  icebox.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  look  forward  to  that. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  my  colleague 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  E>klaivey1  say  that 
he  hoped  and  believed  this  would  not  be 
a  recurring  charge.  I  think  It  Is  some- 
thing that  the  Congress  ought  to  take 
under  consideration  with  the  utmost 
care  These  situations  are  going  to 
aruse  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  year  or 
two  we  will  be  faced  with  a  problem 
of  this  nature  again  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  this  is  the  proc)er  way  to  cope 
with  it  Maybe  some  other  form  of  leg- 
islation can  be  devLsed  Maybe  some- 
thing can  be  done  on  a  fairer  basis.  But 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  at 
least — and  I  am  not  prejudiced ;  I  do  not 
live  in  the  city  of  New  York  nor  do  I 
vote  there — that  the  city  of  New  York 
is  owed  this  money  and  largely  owed  It 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs  KELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR  4441"  to  authorize  the 
appropriation    of    $3,063,500    as    an    ex 
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gratia  pasmient  to  the  city  of  New  York 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  expenses  Incurred 
during  the  15th  General  Ajssembly  ol  the 
United  Nations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  KM.  4441  with 
Mr.  Willis  in  the  cJiair. 

The  Clerk  read  th(!  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con'ient,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  duspensed  with. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
a  statement.  I  feel  ;hat  I  would  prefer 
answering  ihe  quest!  3ns  which  I  antici- 
pate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecUon. 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
ask  uiuinimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  insert  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote  state- 
ments relating  to  tl^e  bill  HH.  4441. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecUoa 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Commii.tee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Comirlttee  on  Rules  for 
clearing  H.R.  4441,  yhlch  would  reim- 
burse the  city  of  New  York,  by  way  of  an 
ex  gratia  payment.  In  the  sum  of  $3,063,- 
000,  for  extraordlnar:'  expenses  incurred 
In  rendering  police  protection  during  the 
15th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  House  was 
introduced  by  me  on  February  16,  1961. 
Public  hearings  coverng  62  printed  pages 
were  held  on  May  17  1961.  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  subcommittee 
recommended  favorable  action  and  on 
August  23.  1961,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  reported  H.R.  4441  in  House 
Report  1020.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  six  .similar  bills  calling 
for  varying  authorizations  were  consid- 
ered. I  believe  that  H.R.  4441  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  authorlKatlon  which  It  carries  is 
the  exact  amount  of  moneys  which  was 
expended  by  New  York  City. 

BACKGROUND    TO    H.«.    4441 

Looking  back  to  September  and 
October  1960,  we  «ill  recall  the  fear 
engendered  when  it  was  announced  that 
Khrushchev,  Tito,  Gomulka,  Castro,  Ka- 
dar,  Nasser,  and  10  ether  heads  of  state, 
not  to  mention  theii-  entourages,  would 
personally  attend  the  15th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  We 
would  do  well  to  recall  that  the  U-2 
and  RB-47  incidents  had  occurred  short- 
ly before  the  arrival  of  these  national 
representatives  to  the  U.N.  session.  In 
addition,  these  leaders  of  the  Communist 
empire  continued  t-D  make  false  con- 
demnations again.st  the  United  States 
and  our  allies.  To  say  the  least,  the 
tempers  of  many  groups  in  the  United 


States,  and  particularly  New  York  City, 
were  extranely  short. 

Ttie  physical  safety  and  well-being  of 
these  heads  of  state,  while  in  New  York 
attending  the  15th  General  Assembly. 
were  of  paramount  Importance.  Any 
situation  endangering  the  lives  of  these 
individuals  could  have  created  an  inci- 
dent of  dire  proportions.  The  problem 
was  then  one  of  insuring  the  safety  of 
these  visitors.  I  am  sure  that  the  pro- 
tection of  these  visitors  was  discussed 
and  coordinated  with  all  agencies  of 
government — local.  State,  and  Federal. 
I  realize  this  cooperation  played  a  major 
role  in  the  success  of  the  mission. 

In  considering  this  bill  I  hope  that  you 
will  have  in  mind  the  excellent  discharge 
of  duty  by  the  Police  Department  of  the 
city  of  New  York  during  this  emergency. 
I  hope  you  will  also  bear  in  mind  that 
we  all  prayed  that  no  incident  would 
occur.  I  believe  we  would  have  been  will- 
ing at  that  time  to  commit  ourselves  to 
the  payment  of  a  much  greater  amount 
to  avoid  an  unfortunate  incident.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  assume 
our  responsibility. 

WHAT  THE  BnX  COVniS 

The  unprecedented  security  problem 
created  by  the  presence  of  these  heads 
of  state  in  New  York  City  required  the 
furnishing  of  complete  protection  to 
them,  on  a  24 -hour  basis  during  Uie  26 
days  involved.  As  a  result  7,700  police 
officers  were  placed  on  special  assign- 
ment during  the  emergency.  This  nimi- 
ber  of  men  constituted  one-third  of  the 
entire  department.  The  entire  force 
gave  up  their  days  off  and  worked  60 
hours  per  week  instead  of  the  normal  42 
hours. 

A  typical  example  of  the  protection 
given  by  the  police  department  is  that 
received  by  Fidel  Castro  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Idlewild  Airport.  On  his  trip 
from  the  airport  to  the  city,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  the  caravan 
consisted  of  motorcycles  and  a  car  con- 
taining 3  officers  with  submachlneguns 
In  the  lead,  one  police  car  on  either  side 
of  Castro's  car,  a  bus  with  60  policemen 
to  the  rear  and  4  patrolmen  stationed 
at  every  overpajss  en  route  along  the 
parkway.  When  he  arrived  at  his  hotel, 
200  policemen  were  on  guard. 

All  the  difficulties  which  the  police 
department  faced  were  compoimded  by 
Castro's  unexpected  move  from  the  Hotel 
Shelboume  to  the  Hotel  Theresa  and 
Khnishchev's  unexpected  visit  to  Castro 
at  the  Hotel  Theresa.  On  these  occa- 
sions, it  was  necessary  to  shift  hundreds 
of  men  to  new  assignments  on  the  short- 
est of  notice. 

In  the  past  the  police  department  has 
given  its  men  extra  days  off  to  cover 
hours  of  extra  duty.  The  tremendous 
number  of  extra  days  off  which  would 
have  had  to  be  granted  to  cover  the  ex- 
tra time  which  the  General  Assembly 
session  Involved  rendered  this  method 
impractical.  To  follow  this  method 
would  have  meant  stripping  the  city  of 
needed  police  protection  for  several 
months.  It  was  thus  decided  that  the 
men  would  be  paid  on  a  straight-time 
basis  for  the  extra  hours  worked.    These 


are  the  moneys  which  this  bill  would  re- 
imburse to  the  city. 

As  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  said  in 
his  testimony  at  page  7  of  the  hearings: 

Remember,  this  was  no  meeting  behind  the 
barricades  of  Yalta,  or  in  the  desert  atmos- 
phere ol  Casablanca,  or  the  military  security 
of  Potsdam.  This  was  a  meeting  oi  world 
leaders  for  peace,  and  world  troublemakers, 
in  the  melting  pot  of  New  Tork  where  every 
nation  represented  by  a  troublemaker  had. 
in  New  York,  at  least  hundreds  of  his  fellow 
citizens  whom  he  or  his  government  had  p>er- 
.secuted  and  driven  into  exile. 

As  mayor  of  the  city.  1  knew  these  men 
who  put  in  these  1  million  hours  of  over- 
time deserved  at  least  some  financial  com- 
pensation, the  only  thing  we  could  give  them 
apart  from  a  vote  of  thanks. 

In  addition  to  the  mayor,  Hon. 
Abraham  D.  Beame,  the  then  budget  di- 
rector of  the  city  of  New  York  and  now 
the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Michael  G.  Birmingham,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  police  department,  city  of  New 
York,  and  four  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Hon. 
James  J.  Delaney.  Hon.  Seymour  B.  Hal- 
pern,  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  and  Hon. 
William  Fitts  Ryan  gave  testimony  at 
the  hearings.  The  Executive,  both  under 
the  previous  administration  and  the 
present,  has  endorsed  this  legislation  to 
the  extent  of  $1,500,000.  Apparently,  the 
Executive  and  the  Department  of  State 
are  of  the  opinion  that  some  dangerous 
precedent  would  be  created  if  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  met  the  entire  ex- 
pense— while  no  such  precedent  would 
be  created  if  only  a  partial  reimburse- 
ment were  made.  As  indicated  at  pages 
52  sind  54  of  the  hearings  minutes  the 
committee  could  not  accept  such  view- 
point, nor  can  I  as  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

AMOUNT    OF    AUTHOSIZATION 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  authoriza- 
tion requested  covers  Uie  exact  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  incurred  by  the  city  of 
New  York  on  a  straight-time  basis.  At 
pages  35  to  47  of  the  hearings  there  is 
inserted  the  duty  assignments  and  ac- 
counting methods  utilized  by  the  police 
department  in  arriving  at  the  authoriza- 
tion figure. 

LEGAL  ASPKCTS 

Pursuant  to  agreement  dated  June  26, 
1947,  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  of  America  regarding  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations — in- 
corporated in  Public  Law  357,  80th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session;  22  UJS.C.  287— the 
appropriate  American  authorities  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  police  protection  in  the 
area  surrounding  the  headquarters  dis- 
trict and  to  delegates  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  agreement  provides  in  sec- 
tion 1,  subdivision  b: 

The  appropriate  American  authorities 
means  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  authori- 
ties in  the  United  States  aa  may  be  appro- 
priate In  the  context  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  laws  and  ciutoms  of  the  State 
and  local  government  Involved. 

Pursuant  to  the  decision  in  People  v. 
Carcel  (150  New  York  Supp.  2d,  436) .  the 
Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New 
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York  Is  nn  appropriate  American  author- 
ity. The  agreement  further  provides  at 
section  11: 

Tha  Pederal.  State,  or  local  authorltlee  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  Impose  any  Im- 
pediments to  transit  to  or  from  the  head- 
quarters district  of  (1)  repreeenUUves  of 
members  or  ofHolals  of  the  United  Nations. 

*  ■  *  The  appropriate  American  authori- 
ties shall  afford  anj  necessary  protection  to 
such  persons  while  In  transit  to  or  from 
the  headquarters  district. 

The  agreement  continues  at  section 
16: 

(a)  The  appropriate  authority  shall  exer- 
cise due  diligence  to  Insure  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  headquarters  district  Is  not 
disturbed  by  the  unauthorized  entry  of 
groups  of  persons  from  outside  o-  by  dla- 
turbanced  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  and 
shall  cause  to  be  provided  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  headquarters  district  such  police  pro- 
tection as  is  required  for  these  purposes. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Police  De- 
partment of  the  city  of  New  York  had 
at  least  a  moral  obligation  to  furnish  the 
protection  involved.  The  question  be- 
comes one  of  what  organ  of  government 
has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
furnishing  of  this  protection  and  the  re- 
sultmg  obligation  to  pay  the  expenses 
thereof. 

Section  25  of  the  agreement  provides: 

Wherever  this  agreement  Imposes  obli- 
gations on  the  appropriate  American  author- 
lllea.  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  fulfillment  of  such  obligations  by  the 
appropriate  American  authorities. 

Prom  a  reading  of  section  25.  it  would 
appear  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  primary  obligation  to  furnish  pro- 
tection to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
delegates.  FYom  a  practical  viewpoint. 
it  must  be  realized  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  not  equipped  to  render  such 
.services.  Therefore,  it  is  not  illogical 
to  take  the  position  that  the  city  of  New 
York  was  in  fact  acting  as  an  agent  or 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  ren- 
dering the  extraordinary  pwlice  protec- 
tion required.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  a  strong  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  US  Gov- 
errunent  to  reimburse  the  city  for  the 
expenses  incurred. 

At  the  hearings  there  arose  the  ques- 
tion of  financial  benefit  to  New  York 
City  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  statistics  concerning  the  question 
are  at  pages  23  to  26  of  the  hearing  min- 
utes. Analysis  indicates  that  the  city 
of  New  York  contributed  $25,806,300  to- 
ward the  building  of  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  The  United  States  con- 
tributed an  interest-free  loan  of  $65  mil- 
lion. The  interest  cost  on  this  loan  is 
about  $28  million  Thus  the  city  of  New 
York  paid  almost  as  much  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.N.  headquarters  as 
did  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  annual  costs  to  the  city  of  New- 
York  are  $3,439,300  in  loss  of  real  estate 
taxes  and  $1  million  for  policing.  The 
estimated  increase  In  revenues  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  the  U.N.  is  ap- 
proximately $900,000  per  year.  Thus  it 
costs  the  city  of  New  York  some  $35  mil- 
lion each  year  as  a  result  of  the  presence 
of  the  UN      In  addition  to  the  figures 


cited  there  is  a  substantial  yearly  real  ea- 
tate  tax  loss  on  the  real  estate  owned 
by  the  member  nations  for  the  use  of 
their  delegations. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  at  New  York 
City,  the  police  department  has  fur- 
nished additl(mal  protection  to  the  head- 
quarters district,  foreign  delegates,  and 
the  buildings  occupied  by  foreign  delega- 
tions. All  of  these  services  have  been 
rendered  on  a  day-to-day  basis  without 
compensation  and  will  continue  to  be 
furnished  in  iiie  future. 

The  motivating  factor  behind  the  bill 
before  the  House  is  that  the  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  the  15th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  were  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary in  naiure  and  as  such  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
respectfully  urge  that  the  House  approve 
H.R.  4441  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr. 
Morgan]  for  permitting  this  bill  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  I  also  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  PascillI,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  holdmg 
hearings  and  writing  a  very  excellent  re- 
port, and  al50  putting  together  one  of 
the  most  perfect  hearings  that  makes 
available  all  the  facts. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the 
circumstance.s  at  the  time  the  General 
Assembly  was  held  in  New  York  H.R. 
4441  as  reported  authorizes  a  payment 
to  the  city  ot  New  York  for  expenses 
incurred  by  that  city  for  police  protec- 
tion during  the  15th  Assembly  At  that 
time  Communist  activities  were  being 
carried  on  aeainst  our  Government  and 
our  civilization.  At  that  time  President 
Eisenhower  had  to  cancel  a  trip  to  Japan 
because  of  Communist  activities. 

The  General  Assembly  meets  annually 
The  heads  of  16  nations,  as  explained  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  De- 
LANEYl  arrived  in  New  York  City  with 
little  advance  notice.  The  State  Depart- 
ment did  the  best  it  could  to  inform  the 
city  authorities  when  these  people  would 
arrive 

I  do  want  to  say  that  the  city  of  New 
York  organized  itself  into  an  operation 
for  the  security  of  these  visitors.  It  set 
up  plans  whereby  the  entire  police  force 
of  the  city  of  New  York  wa.s  put  on  the 
alert.  More  than  22.500  city  police  were 
compelled  to  give  up  all  vacations,  all 
time  off  and  work  an  averaare  of  59  hours 
per  week 

This  bill  reimburses  the  city  for  the 
extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
viding the  maximum  .security.  I  feel 
that  I  should  explain  to  you  how  the 
sum  of  $3,063,500  was  arrived  at  This 
represents,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  actual 
cost  paid  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  the 
police.  Instead  of  their  5-day  work- 
week they  worked  7  days  a  week.  This 
involved  more  than  22,500  men  for  2 
days  extra  each  week  for  almo.st  4  weeks 
Official  police  records  show  that  the  po- 
lice put  in  slightly  more  than  1  million 
hours  of  overtime  At  the  rate  of  $3  an 
hour,  this  involved  the  payment  of 
$3,008,500  To  this  $,=)8  000  mast  be 
added  for  overtime  paid  to  iho  triin.sit 


police.    The  actual  coet  to  the  city 
$3.0«3.500. 

If  one  Includes  the  cost  of  supporting 
equipment,  added  pension  costs,  and  the 
like,  the  city  paid  out  almost  $6  million. 
The  exceedingly  large  amount  of  over- 
time could  not  be  paid  by  the  usual 
method  of  compensating  time.  To  do 
this  would  strip  the  city  of  essential  pro- 
tection for  several  months. 

This  bill  is  limited  to  the  payment  only 
to  the  actual  outlay  made  by  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  overtime  costs  during 
the  visits  of  the  heads  of  state  and  the 
uninvited  guests  who  came  to  attend  the 
15th  Assembly. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  On  page  9  of  the 
hearings,  Birmingham  stated  that  the 
personnel  cost  was  $4,805,000,  yet,  the 
bill  requests  only  $3  million.  What  is 
the  discrepancy  there?  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  discrepancy. 

Mrs.  KELLY  The  discrepancy  there 
comes  about  because  the  city  of  New 
York  computed  overtime  at  time  and 
one-half  but  this  bill  Is  only  asking  for 
reimbursement   at   the   regular   rate   of 

pay 
Mr  ALBERT      Mr  Chairman,  will  the 

gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  KELLY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Prom  what  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  has  said  It  would 
appear  that  the  request  Is  about  as 
modest  as  it  could  be  under  the  circum- 
stances It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  un- 
thinkable that  this  expense  should  be 
borne  by  the  city  of  New  York  alone  and 
not  by  the  entire  country.  I.  for  one, 
certainly  want  to  express  my  support  for 
the  bill  sponsored  by  ttie  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.     He  is  always  so  Just. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  two  further 
questions  which  I  wish  to  discuss  before 
yielding  to  my  colleagues.  In  the  hear- 
ings there  is  a  very  excellent  breakdown 
of  the  entire  operation  on  page  35.  On 
page  41  there  Is  an  explanation  of  the 
number  of  man-hours  involved,  which 
point  I  have  already  touched  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  bring 
up  the  reason  why  New  York  City  bears 
this  expense.  On  page  15  of  the  hear- 
ings the  fact  is  brought  out  that  the  city 
of  New  York  has  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion to  protect  those  who  come  to  the 
Unlt<>d  Nations  This  is  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations.  This  agree- 
ment mentions  that  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities shall  exercise  due  diligence  to 
insure  the  tranquillity  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations.  The  ap- 
propriate authorities  in  this  case  refer 
to  the  city  of  New  York  This  Is  the  key 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

On  page  54  of  the  hearings,  there  Is 
this  testimony  which  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Mr  JuDD  said  this: 

We  entered  Into  an  agreement  that  gives 
us  ultimate  respoaslblllty  for  providing  pro- 
tection and  If  the  city  of  New  York  for  what- 
ever reason  doesn't  or  can't  do  that,  the 
United  States  has  to  do  it. 


I  think  we  would  have  to  send  in  the 
Marines:  that  Is  all  tliere  is  to  It.  So  that 
strengthens  their  casts  In  my  opinion,  be- 
cause they  did  do  the  Job.  we  didn't  have 
ti)  do  It  Had  they  rot  done  It.  we  would 
have  had  to. 

To  which  Mr  Farhstein  said:  "That  is 
correct." 

So,  Mr.  Chalrmar.  I  think  since  we  in 
New  York  had  this  unusual  experience. 
It  IS  only  fair  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reimburse  the  city  of  New  York  for 
that  amount. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  $4.8  million 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  amount  in  my  bill. 

Some  confusion  a.>  to  the  exact  amount 
has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  a  prelimi- 
nary repKjrt  of  costs  made  to  President 
Eisenhower  Immediately  after  the  month 
of  these  visits.  I  cannot  establish 
whether  this  breakdown  of  costs  was  so- 
licited or  gratuitously  furnished.  In  this 
report  that  I  submit  for  the  Recohd.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amount  mentioned  at 
that  time  was  slightly  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion, although  they  also  brought  out  the 
$6  million  plus.  But  the  reason  for  the 
discrepancy  is  that  all  the  bills  were  not 
in  at  that  time.  I  submit  this  for  the 
Record. 

The  matter  refe:Ted  to  follows:* 
The  Police  Commissioner. 
City  of   New   Yo'k,   October  31.   1960 

Hun      DWIGHT    D     ElSESHOWia, 

Prenxdent   of  the   Uni.'ed  States. 

The    Wnue    Houxe.    Wa.shtngton.  D.C. 

Deas  Ms  Presidekt  Knowing  your  inter- 
est In  the  problems  f.*ced  by  the  police  de- 
partment during  the  current  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  reporting  to  you  on  the 
cost  of  our  operations  during  the  emergency 
period  from  Septemb«'r  19.  1960.  to  October 
14.  I960 

As  you  know,  this  department  bore  the 
primary  responsibility  for  providing  security 
at  the  United  Nations  area  Itself,  guarding 
the  many  foreign  chiefs  of  delegations  In 
their  residences  and  Ir  their  travels  through- 
out the  city,  and  In  rejfulatlng  the  crowds, 
demonstrations  and  other  unusual  occur- 
rences directly  Inspired  by  the  presence  In 
the  city  of  these  critical  security  risks 

A  complete  report  rendered  to  me  today 
Indicates  a  total  cost  to  the  city  as  follows: 
>6.364.000,  If  the  overtime  compensation  Is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  time-and-a-half 
rates;  •4,896,000,  If  overtime  comf>ensatlon 
Is  computed  on  the  basis  of  regular  salary 
rates 

These  total  sums  ctnsist  of  two  main  cate- 
gories : 

First,  the  amount  attributable  to  compen- 
sation for  overtime:  $4,404,000  at  time-and- 
a-half  rates,  or  $2,936  000  at  regular  rates 

Second,  the  cost  of  equipment  and  person- 
nel transferred.  In  the  main,  from  regular 
police  duties  to  special  detaUs  relating  di- 
rectly to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  cost  of  jiersonnel  whose  normal 
vacations  were  suspended  until  after  the 
emergency  period,  amounting  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  $1,960,000. 

With  respect  to  the  first  category.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  during  the  emergency 
special  duty  hours  were  In  effect,  requiring 
all  members  of  the  force  to  perform  duties 
greatly  In  excess  of  the  normal  42-hour  week. 

With  regard  to  the  second  main  category  of 
$1,960,000.  only  a  smfill  portion  of  these  costs 
were  extra  costs  In  the  sense  that  they  would 
not  have  been  otherwise  Incurred;  however, 
the  equipment  and  pertonnel  represented  by 
these  costs  were  diverted  from  their  standard 
function  of  police  protection  throughout  the 


city  to  the  special  function  of  protecting  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Individual  security 
risks  who  were  attending  the  General 
Assembly. 

To  recapitulate : 
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I  should  like  to  draw  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  funds  necessary  to  provide 
compensation  for  overtime  hours  of  duty. 
Under  consideration  both  of  law  and  of  good 
conscience,  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  force  be  compensated  for  their 
overtime  duty  by  financial  means.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  people  of  the  city  It  would  not 
be  proper  to  grant  compensation  by  means 
of  days  off.  The  magnitude  of  the  necessary 
vacations  would  strip  the  city  of  necessary 
police  protection  for  months  to  come,  thus 
seriously  Jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  Interest  in  securing  reimbursement  for 
the  city  and  compensation  for  the  Individual 
members  of  the  force  for  their  Impressive 
services  on  an  overtime  schedule. 

If  any  further  information   Is  desired,   I, 
of  coui-se,  am  ready  to  provide  It  any  time. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Stephen  P.  Kennedy, 

Police  Commissioner. 

(Tills  letter  sent  to:  President  Elsenhower; 
Hon.  John  J.  Rooney,  U.S.  Congressman, 
Washington,  DC;  Hon.  Christian  Herter. 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  DC  ;  Mr 
James  Hagerty.  press  secretary  to  President 
Elsenhower.  Washington.  D.C;  Mr.  John  W. 
Hanes.  Jr..  Administrator.  Bureau  of  Secu- 
rity and  Consular  Affairs,  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  D.C;  Senator  Jacob  Jav- 
Its.  Washington,  DC;  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  Washington.  DC;  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield.  Washington.  DC  :  Mayor  Robert 
Wagner,  New  York  City.) 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
wish  to  submit  a  letter  from  the  then 
director  of  the  budget  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  amount  of  $3,063,500  for 
straight  time  only.  He  states  that  he 
believes  this  cost  is  the  correct  amount 
that  should  be  reimbursed. 

( The  matter  referred  to  follows :  > 
City  or  New  York. 
BrrRKAU  or  the  Budget, 
New  York.  NY.,  January  23.  1961. 
Hon.  Edna  F.  Kelly, 
House  Office  Building. 
House  of  Representatit^es .  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Edna:  Pursuant  to  our  telephone 
conversation  relative  to  the  added  costs  of 
police  services  during  the  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  from 
September  19,  1960,  to  October  14, 1960.  please 
be  advised  that  the  city  has  paid  the  uni- 
formed forces  for  overtime  Incurred  at  the 
rate  of  straight  time  only,  a  total  of  $3,063,- 
500.  We  believe  that  this  cost  Is  properly 
one  for  which  the  city  should  be  fully  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government  since  it 
was  due  to  the  necessary  security  coverage 
required  for  the  foreign  emissaries  during 
this  period. 

I  might  note  that  the  police  department 
had  worked  up  figures  which  not  only  in- 
cluded   the   foregoing   cost   but   other    costs 


Incldentlal    thereto   aggregating   a   total   of 
$4,896,000, 

I  hc^>e  that  the  foregoing  information  will 
serve  your  purpose. 
Sincerely, 

Abz  Beame. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  When  the  new  admin- 
istration— the  Kennedy  administia- 
tlon — came  in,  they  endorsed  the  pro- 
posed payment  of  $1,500,000  to  the  city 
of  New  York  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  had  previously  been  proposed  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  I  was  in 
communication  with  the  White  House, 
and  from  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter,  the  last  paragraph  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  administration's  views  on  this  matter 
will  be  communlct.ted  by  the  B\ireau  of  the 
Budget  in  the  near  future  and  will  reflect 
agreement  with  the  principle  of  an  ex 
gratia  payment  to  compensate  the  city  of 
New  York  for  part  of  the  additional  ex- 
penses. The  amount  of  the  payment  ulti- 
mately authorized  and  appropriated  rests,  of 
course,  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  my  feeling 
that  the  full  amount  is  due  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  simple  justice  I  hope  you 
will  consider  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  In  sharing  the 
cost. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  JohansenI. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Can  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  tell  the  House 
whether  any  effort  has  been  made  to  col- 
lect part  or  all  of  this  amount  from  the 
United  Nations? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  To  my  knowledge  this 
has  not  been  attempted.  However,  we 
in  the  United  States  assumed  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  feel  this  share  ought  to 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  hope  that  such  unusual  circum- 
stances as  caused  this  extraordinary  ex- 
pense will  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  15th  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  which 
began  in  September  1960  is  now  remem- 
bered by  most  of  us  as  the  occasion  when 
Premier  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev  of  the 
Soviet  Union  banged  the  table  with  his 
shoe. 

The  fact  that  we  remember  this  ses- 
sion for  that  reason  and  not  because  of 
a  serious  Incident  with  major  Interna- 
tional repercussions  Is  due  to  the  skill 
and  competence  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
session  there  were  10  heads  of  govern- 
ment with  their  entourages  in  New  York. 
Included  in  this  number  in  addition  to 
Khrushchev  were  Castro  and  Janos  Ka- 
dar.  Minister  of  State  from  Hungary. 

This  was  a  period  In  which  there  were 
demonstrations  against  these  and  other 
foreign  dignitaries  whom  many  people 
dislike. 

It  was  necessary  to  provide  protection 
for  visiting  dignitaries  not  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  Nations  itself, 
but  at  their  places  of  residence  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Manhattan  Island  as  well 
as  during  their  travels  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  City.  The  New  York 
police  force  took  this  matter  in  its  stride. 
The     people     of     the     United     Stat.^s 
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accepted  the  perfomiance  of  the  New 
York  City  police  as  a  matter  of  ooune 
without  any  reaHsatlon  of  the  magnitude 
and  difBculty  of  the  task  which  had  to  be 
performed. 

Except  for  those  directly  concerned, 
no  one  realized  that  In  order  to  do  the 
job  which  had  to  be  done,  the  entire  New 
York  police  force  worked  a  7 -day  week 
for  a  period  of  2«  days,  from  September 
19  to  October  14.  I960.  The  normal  week 
for  a  New  Yor*  policeman  Is  5  days.  The 
city  of  New  York  paid  In  cash  for  this 
overtime  at  the  regular  hourly  rate  with 
no  time  and  a  half  or  other  overtime  pre- 
mium of  any  kind.  Normally  overtime 
service  by  the  police  force  is  compen- 
sated in  extra  time  off.  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  handle  this  situation  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner  because  of  the  large 
number  of  men  Involved.  If  comf>ensa- 
tory  leave  had  been  granted,  the  num- 
ber of  policemen  on  duty  would  have 
so  dlmioiahed  as  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  city. 

This  expenditure  for  overtime  pay  for 
the  police  force  amounted  to  13,063.500. 
The  calculation  is  based  on  detailed  rec- 
ords kept  by  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment and  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  included  in 
the  printed  hearing.s. 

The  emergency  situation  which  con- 
fronted the  New  York  police  force  in 
September  1960  had  not  been  antici- 
pated and  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
extra  expense  in  the  city  budget.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  requested  the 
Federal  Government  to  share  this  finan- 
cial burden.  The  $3  million  provided 
In  this  bill  does  not  represent  the  total 
cost  of  policir^  the  United  Nations.  Tha^ 
city  of  New  York  does  not  request  that 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  assume  all  of 
the  cost  which  it  has  to  bear  in  order 
to  provide  protection  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  city  maintains  that  it  was 
confronted  with  an  unprecedented  and 
unanticipated  problem,  that  this  situa- 
tion arose  t>ecause  of  International  de- 
velopments, and  that  Its  satisfactory 
handling  was  important  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States. 

The  legal  obligations  of  the  United 
States  for  providing  necessary  protec- 
tion to  persons  while  in  transit  to  or 
from  the  Headqiutrteri  District  in  New 
York  City  are  suznmmrlzed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  3  and  are  dl«- 
cuaeed  In  considerable  detail  In  the 
printed  bearings.  The  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affairs  has  not  attempted  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
legal  Isaues  InTolved.  It  would  appear 
to  the  committee,  however,  to  be  only 
fair  and  reasonable  that  the  Federal 
OoTemment  should  share  In  the  extra 
financial  burden  which  clrctmistances 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  New 
York  City  authorities  forced  upon  the 
New  York  police  force. 

The  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  Indebted  to  the 
city  of  New  York  for  the  excellent  Job 
which  was  done  In  protecting  the  foreign 
visitors  during  this  critical  period.  The 
city  government  acted  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively, and  did  everything  that  was 
necessary.  No  questlorw  were  asked  as 
to  where  the  money  was  coming  from. 


The  city  government  went  ahead  and  did 
the  }ob.  It  seems  only  fair  that  the 
Federal  Government  recognize  the  value 
of  the  service  which  was  performed  and 
share  in  the  cost. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERKOW.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  many  people  the  State  Depart- 
ment hao  in  its  security  force? 

Mr.  MERROW  I  cannot  give  the 
exact  figure  but  I  am  sure  they  have 
other  duties  than  giving  police  protec- 
tion on  the  streets  of   New  York  City. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  :  understand  it.  the 
State  Department  has  a  security  foroe 
larger  tlian  the  Secret  Service  of  Uie 
United  States.  Were  these  people  on 
the  Job  in  New  York  City? 

Mr  MERROW  I  believe  they  were 
probably  busy  with  their  normal  duties 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  addi- 
tional work  done  by  the  police  force  ol 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ethiopia  has  one  of  the 
largest  contin>?ent8  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Pohce  Force  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  Ethiopia  might  be  in- 
vited to  bring  its  troops  over,  that  we  are 
pnymg  for  anyway,  the  next  time  and 
police  the  city  of  New  York  if  the  city 
of  New  York  Is  not  capable  of  doing  it? 

Mr.  MERROW.  The  UN  Is  in  New 
York,  and  New  York  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding adequate  police  protection. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  about  the  United 
Nations  paying  the  bill  to  the  city  of 
New  York"* 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  sfhruld  like  to  say  in 
response  to  the  question,  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  city  of  New  York  Is  In- 
volved In  this  problem.  We  can  take 
care  of  anyone  who  comes  to  New  York. 
This,  however,  involved  an  added  burden 
of  extraordinary  proportions  to  the  city. 
Outside  the  United  Nations  the  city  of 
New  York  is  responsible. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr,  LINDSAY.  The  question  asked 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  carries  with  It  the  Implication,  and 
he  Is  suggesting,  that  there  be  a  Federal 
police  force,  which  would  be  objection- 
able to  many  of  us.  To  suggest  that 
the  State  Department  have  a  statutory 
Federal  police  force  used  to  police  a  sit- 
uation of  this  kind  would  be  dangerous 
and  an  unwarranted  Interference  with 
State  and  local  obligations. 

Mr.  JOHAN8EN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  want  to  comment 
upon  a  remark  made  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  if  I  might  have 
her  attention.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
woman to  say  that  the  resporwibllity 
basically  for  policing  outside  of  the 
property  of  the  United  Nations  rests 
with  the  city  of  New  York. 


Mis.  KELLY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  respectfully  direct 
the  attention  of  the  gentlewoman  to  the 
provision  In  Public  Law  357,  which  saja: 

Wherever  this  agreement  Impose*  obliga- 
tions on  the  appropriate  American  au- 
thority— 

In  this  case  I  assume  you  regard  New 
York  City  as  one  of  those  appropriate 
authorities — 

ths  CJoremment  ol  the  United  BUtoa  thml\ 
have  the  ultimate  responalbUltj  lor  Um 
fulhUment   of  such  obligation. 

Mrs  KELLY  This  is  the  agreement 
that  you  are  quoting  from  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United 
Natiotis.  The  appnpriate  American 
authorities  In  section  25  of  the  agree- 
ment Is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  but  I  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  section  I'b^  of  that  same 
H^reement  which  defines  "appropriate 
American  authorities"  In  another  con- 
text. 

Mr.  ROONTTY  Mr  Chairman,  wlU 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONZY  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Mniowl 
upon  his  forthright  statement  here  to- 
day in  support  of  the  pending  bill 
authorizing  the  reimbursement  of  the 
$3  063,500  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  Uiank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  DOOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  H  R.  4441.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  it  is  most  equitable 
and  fair  that  we  recognize  our  obligation 
to  New  York  City.  It  was  an  unusual 
situation,  a  real  emergency,  which  the 
pohce  of  the  city  of  New  York  played  an 
important  role  in;  22.000  men  were  called 
out  in  a  period  of  a  week,  and  they  did  a 
wonderful  Job. 

Mr  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Fi.vol. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  IBM, 
during  the  15th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  New  York  shouldered 
an  unprecedented  and  highly  danfcrous 
responsibility:  that  of  protecting  the 
heads  of  state  and  other  leaders  of  A 
great  number  of  countries  who  had  oome 
to  participate  in  the  general  debat*  of 
the  Assembly.  Among  these  leader* 
were  distinguished  figures,  but  aeveral 
were  Communists,  or  dictators  of  other 
kinds,  hated  by  many  American  citizens, 
including  thousands  of  New  York  refu- 
gees, because  of  their  tyranny  and  ruth- 
less disregard  for  human  life  and  human 
nghts. 

This  responsibility  went  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  city  government 
and  a  city  police  force,  for  It  involved 
protecting  the  honor,  and  Indeed  the 
vital  interests,  of  the  United  States  it- 
self 

Many  of  us,  I  know,  viewed  the  ar- 
rival of  these  heads  of  totalitarian  coun- 
tries with  apprehension  and  dismay,  re- 
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calling  only  too  well  that  It  took  only 
one  well-aimed  assa.*isin's  bullet  to  trig- 
v;er  World  War  I.  IL  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  a  historical  accident  of  the 
same  kind  in  New  York,  in  the  fall  of 
1960.  might  well  have  had  the  same  ef- 
tect. 

That  such  an  accident  did  not  occur 
may  have  been  <lue  to  the  well- 
ort;anized.  competent,  and  extraordi- 
narily effective  work  of  the  New  York 
City  authorities,  anc  particularly  to  the 
p.xhaustive  labor  of  Its  police  depart- 
ment. With  little  advance  warning,  the 
police  department  mobilized  all  of  its 
resources  to  make  doubly  sure  that  those 
attending  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
friend  and  foe  alike,  should  have  ample 
personal  protection  To  do  this,  it  can- 
celed leaves,  extended  hours,  assigned 
extra  duties.  During  the  emergency 
period  a  large  percentage  of  the  entire 
pohce  force  was  engaged  in  United  Na- 
tions-related duties 

When  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
17  years  ago,  the  Congress  adopted  a 
unanimous  resolution  inviting  the  or- 
lanization  to  locate  its  headquarters  in 
thi.s  country  Among  the  various  re- 
gions in  the  United  States  vying  for  the 
honor  of  being  host  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. New  York  was  chosen  because  of 
it.s  ccsmopolitan  character  and  its  many 
attractions  and  conveniences. 

New  York  is  honored  to  have  United 
Nations  headquarters  located  within  its 
boundaries  But  more  than  this,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are.  I  am 
.sure,  honored  to  have  the  United  Nations 
located  within  their  country.  I  can 
.•^afely  say  that  the  citizens  of  New  York 
have  welcomed  and  welcome  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  on  the 
East  River  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
of  the  Unitrd  States  are  proud  that  New- 
York  has.  in  a  way.  become  a  world 
capital,  to  which  national  leaders  from 
ay  over  this  globe  must  come  to  transact 
important  business. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  done  much 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  mutually  satisfactory  relations 
have  been  established  between  this  in- 
ternational entity  and  the  city  author- 
ities New  York.  I  can  say  with  con- 
viction, has  fulfilled  its  duties. 

But  the  Federal  Government  also  has 
duties  toward  the  United  Nations,  The 
President  and  Senate  approved  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  Congress 
adopted  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  and  approved  a  headquarters 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations. 
The  Congress  invited  the  United  Nations 
to  locate  In  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  have  a  duty  as  hosts  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Justice  and  equity  dictate  that  the 
city  of  New  York  should  not  be  expected 
to  bear  alone  the  relatively  heavy  fi- 
nancial drain  attendant  upon  policing 
such  highly  charged  meetings  as  that  of 
the  last  U.N  General  Assembly.  The 
citizens  and  municipal  authorities  of 
New  York  City  do  not  shirk  their  part 
of  the  responsibility;  but  it  is  not  their 
responsibility  alone  Rightly,  it  is  a 
shared  respon.sibility.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Nation.  For  it  is  the  Nation 
which  would  bear  the  consequences  of 


any  failure  to  meet  obligations  which 
the  Nation  incurred  in  housing  the 
United  Nations. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  support  H.R.  4441 
and  give  the  city  of  New  York  the  moneys 
that  It  actually  laid  out  to  carry  on  this 
work  In  protecting  these  dignitaries  and 
characters   who  came   to   this  country. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  given  serious 
consideration,  because  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed,  if  reimbursement  is  not  made  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  attitude  of  the  city  will  be  at 
a  next  meeting.  They  could  very  well 
turn  around  and  say  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  the  Congress,  "These 
are  your  visitors,  you  assume  the  respon- 
sibility; you  take  care  of  them." 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Morgan  1 . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4441.  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex 
gratia  payment  to  the  city  of  New  York 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  expenses  incurred 
during  the  15th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

All  of  us  remember  that  in  September 
and  October  1960.  during  the  15th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  an 
unprecedented  situation  develop>ed  in 
New  York  City.  The  heads  of  many  of 
the  world's  largest  nations  were  present 
in  New  York  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Among  those  present  were  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  of  the  USSR.; 
Fidel  Castro,  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba; 
Janos  Kadar.  Minister  of  State  of 
Himgary;  and  others  who  were  not  per- 
sonally popular  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  provide  police  protection 
for  the  more  than  10  heads  of  state  and 
their  entourages  during  the  26-day  pe- 
riod from  September  19  to  October  14, 
1960,  22,000  men  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department  went  on  a  7-day  week  in- 
stead of  following  their  normal  5-day 
week  schedule.  The  city  of  New  York 
has  paid  these  policemen  for  their  over- 
time at  their  regular  hourly  rate  of  com- 
pensation. There  was  no  premium  for 
overtime  such  as  time  and  a  half. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  payment  of 
$3,068,600,  the  amount  of  money  paid 
to  New  York  policemen  for  their  over- 
time service. 

The  normal  practice  In  New  York  City 
is  to  compensate  the  police  force  for 
overtime  by  allowing  equivalent  time 
off.  Considering  the  large  number  of 
men  and  the  length  of  time  Involved,  this 
procedure  was  considered  to  be  Impracti- 
cable. In  this  case  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  so  many  policemen  on 
leave  that  the  protection  of  the  city 
might  have  been  endangered. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment had  had  no  reason  to  prepare  in 
advance  for  the  situation  with  which  It 
was  confronted  In  September  1960,  and 
had  made  no  provision  In  its  budget  to 
finance  an  operation  of  this  magnitude. 
They  met  the  situation  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner  and  did  the  job  that  had  to  be 


done  for  which  they  deserve  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  requested 
that  the  Federal  Grovermnent  share  the 
extraordinary  expenses  which  it  incurred 
in  providing  this  very  important  protec- 
tion to  the  heads  of  state  visiting  the 
United  Nations;  and  after  considering 
various  recommendations  and  prop>osals 
as  to  the  amount  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  contribute,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  recommends  the 
sum  of  $3,063,500,  which  is  the  amount 
actually  paid  to  members  of  the  police 
force  for  overtime. 

This  is  not  the  total  cost  to  the  city 
of  New  York  for  providing  police  pro- 
tection to  the  United  Nations.  Detailed 
records  were  kept  by  the  New  York  police 
of  their  operations  and  expenditures 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  published  rec- 
ord of  the  committee  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  city  has  requested  and  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  only  part  of  the 
cost  of  providing  police  protection  to  the 
United  Nations  should  be  contributed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  I  think  all 
of  us  recognize  that  the  provision  of 
such  police  protection  should  be  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

All  this  bill  does  is  to  authorize  a  pay- 
ment to  meet  this  special  situation.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility for  police  protection  to  the 
United  Nations  in  the  State. 

The  city  of  New  York  had  to  meet  an 
extraordinary  situation  for  which  its 
budget  did  not  provide.  The  New  York 
City  police  force  met  its  respKjnsibility 
in  a  commendable  manner  which  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  relations.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  this  in- 
stance and  I  urge  the  approval  of  this 
bill. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New    York    I  Mr.    ZelenkoI. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4441,  a  bill  Introduced 
by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Edna  F. 
Kelly,  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary  and  unprec- 
edented expenses  incurred  during  the 
15th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

All  of  us  recall  that  an  extremely  large 
number  of  chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of 
government  were  in  attendance  at  this 
Assembly.  Their  presence  provoked  de- 
monstrations that  made  it  necessary  to 
mobilize  the  New  York  police  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis  for  several  weeks. 
In  order  to  accord  these  visitors  the  nec- 
essary protection,  the  New  York  police 
force  put  in  many  hours  of  overtime  to 
j)erform  this  needed  service. 

The  police  were  placed  into  duty  by 
circumstances  outside  the  control  of  the 
city  authorities.  Many  of  the  heads  of 
government  were  considered  hostile  by 
many  groups  of  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  particularly  EJirushchev,  Cas- 
tro and  several  others.  Under  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
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proteetia«  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters District  and  Its  vicinity.  We 
are.  thus.  Indebted  to  the  city  of  New 
York  for  Its  unexcelled  manacement  in 
aroldlnc  any  imtoward  incident. 

The  exemplary  service  of  New  York's 
Finest  has  been  recognised  in  congrat- 
ulatory messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
of  the  United  BUtes,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  and  many 
other  tributes  from  individual  nations. 
It  Is  quite  proper  that  their  service  be 
recocniaed  financially  as  well. 

It  shoiild  be  remembered  that  the 
slightest  laxity  on  the  part  of  New  York's 
policing  activity  could  liave  led  to  a  ma- 
jor international  incident  and  catas- 
trophe. The  value  of  their  service 
cannot  be  measured  in  money  alone. 
Should  any  harm  have  befallen  any  of 
these  heads  of  states,  we  could  be  In  a 
useless  war  today. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  in  many 
other  nations  throughout  the  world,  this 
service  is  generally  and  customarily  per- 
formed by  the  armed  forces  of  that  na- 
tion. 

What  is  being  sought  here  is  not  profit, 
but  rather  deserved  reimbvu-sement.  It 
is  my  pleasure  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  commend  the  police  of  New 
York  City  who  performed  so  ably  under 
the  great  leadership  of  Mayor  Robert  P. 
Wagner  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  <hat 
logic  and  justice  dictate  speedy  enact- 
ment of  Congresswoman  Kklly's  bill, 
H.R.  4441,  to  reimburse  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  extraordinary,  unprece- 
dented expanses  Incurred  in  a  most  sen- 
sitive tasl:  on  behalf  of  our  Nation. 

Purther,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  Committee  to  Public  Law 
357  of  the  80th  Congress.  I  tell  this 
Committee  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  are  obligated  to  pay  this 
sum  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  wheth- 
er the  sum  is  an  accurate  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  25  of 
Public  Law  357  this  Government  is  obli- 
gated to  fumLsh  protection  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  delegates  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  Government 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  city  of  New  York  thereupon 
became  an  agent  of  this  Government, 
in  this  instance,  to  furnish  this  protec- 
tion. Therefore,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  are  obligated,  but  for  how 
much.  The  sole  question  is  whether  the 
sum  requested  is  a  fair  one.  There  be- 
ing no  dispute  as  to  the  siun  requested 
under  this  bill,  I  submit,  therefore.  Mr 
Chairman,  that  there  Is  no  question  be- 
fore this  House  except  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  compliment  the  Honorable  Edna 
Kelly  of  New  York  for  introducing  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BIERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  HALnenw  1 . 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  bill  and 
I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Mrs.  KxllyI  in  the  advocacy  of 
this  legislation.  This  is  a  good  bill;  it  is  a 
fair  bill.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  reimbursing  the  city  of  New  York  for 
its  extraordinary  expenses  in  connection 


with  the  historic  U.N.  G«ieral  Assembly 
meeting  in  the  fall  of  1060.  but  It  also 
serves  as  direct  recognition  to  the  gal- 
lant policemen  themsehres  for  their  ad- 
mirable work  in  providing  protection  and 
maintaining  public  order  during  that 
sensitive  and  hectic  period. 

In  principle,  I  believe  there  ctui  be 
no  serious  opposition  to  the  general 
proposition  that  the  United  States  should 
make  some  ex  gratia  payment  to  the  city 
of  New  York  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  ex- 
penses during  that  terise  month  when 
Khrushchev  was  banging  his  shoe  on 
the  table  and  Castro  was  plucking  chick- 
ens in  respectable  hotels.  The  protec- 
tion of  these  unruly  guests  required 
skilled  and  continuing  police  protection 
and  this  was  provided  with  exemplary 
skill  by  my  city's  "finest." 

The  U.S.  Budget  Bureau  heretofore 
has  stated  that  it  had  no  objection  to  ap- 
proving a  $1.5  million  reimbursement 
which  would  cover  some  of  the  city's  di- 
rect expenses. 

But  this  is  hardly  enough  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  cost  incurred  in  this  vast 
security  operation.  Actually,  the  money 
offered  amounts  to  less  than  half  the 
$3,063,500  which  the  then  director  of  the 
budget  for  New  York  City,  the  Honorable 
Abraham  D.  Beame.  said  the  police  force 
was  paid  out  of  an  overburdened  munici- 
pal treasury  at  straight- time  pay  rates 
for  what  has  proven  to  be  exhaustive 
overtime  work.  Actually.  I  do  not  think 
this  bin  H.R.  4441  goes  far  enough.  I 
would  hke  to  see  the  Government  In- 
clude overtime  pay.  as  covered  in  my  bill 
H.R.  3443.  in  its  contribution  to  the  city 
so  that  these  dedicated  police  officers  can 
receive  what  Is  rightfully  due  them. 
This  would  make  a  total  appropriation 
of  $4,404,000  Instead  of  the  $3,063,500  as 
provided  In  the  bill  before  us. 

As  John  S.  Cassese.  president  of  New 
York  City's  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, so  slgniflcanlly  has  pointed 
out.  meml>ers  of  the  force  worked  as 
many  as  30  consecutive  days  with  no 
time  off.  In  addition,  there  «-ere  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  the  members  per- 
formed 16  hours  of  duty  within  a  24- 
hour  period.  In  view  of  the  hardships 
borne  and  the  conspicuous  devotion  to 
duty  by  the  police,  this  compensation 
appears  to  be  entirely  reasonable. 

When  New  York  City  was  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations,  no  one 
realized  the  unusual  problems  of  police 
protection  which  might  arise  as  a  result 
of  having  a  large  International  organi- 
zation. Including  many  foreign  delega- 
tions with  diplomatic  Immunity,  located 
in  the  heart  of  our  metropolis.  We  all 
hope  that  the  item  to  reimburse  the  city 
for  its  direct  costs  during  last  year's  U.N. 
crisis  will  not  be  recurrent.  It  may  well 
be,  however,  that  future  developments 
will  require  some  regular  method  of 
sharing  the  costs  Incident  to  UM.  oper- 
ations In  New  York  City,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  may.  In  time,  reg- 
ularize its  responsibility  in  this  field  as 
it  has  already  done  in  connection  with 
the  support  of  public  schools  in  the  so- 
called  federally  Impacted  areas.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  propose,  at  this  tune,  to 
argue  the  necessity  or  the  desirability  of 
such  an  arrangement. 


New  York  City's  policemen  rose  to  the 
emergency  and  the  whole  oovntiy  was 
justifiably  proud  of  them  and  of  the  out- 
standing job  they  performed  In  eon- 
trolling  a  dangerous  and  expkislTe  situa- 
tion and  successfully  protecting  thoae 
who  had  come  to  the  U.N.  for  the  delib- 
erate purpose  of  provoking  violent  in- 
cidents. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  no  time 
to  be  shortsighted  expressing  the  Na- 
tion's gratitude  to  this  fine  body  of  men 
by  adequately  compensating  the  city  for 
its  expenditures  for  this  protection.  This 
is  not  a  matter  for  precise  bookkeeping 
but  for  a  broad  and  generous  gesture  in 
according  well-Justifled  reimbursements. 
Surely  the  people  of  America  want  to 
share  in  this  significant  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  real  heroes  of  the  New 
York  simtimlt  meeting  of  September  1960. 
These  magnificent  policemen  were  not 
on  duty  for  lengthy  periods  of  continu- 
ous stress  solely  as  representatives  of 
New  York  City  alone.  In  actuality,  they 
stood  their  posts  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  their  responsibility  could  affect 
the  security  of  America  and  the  peace  of 
the  entire  world.  Their  excellent  de- 
meanor and  accomplishments  reflected 
directly  and  brightly  on  the  entire  United 
States.  Every  one  of  our  180  million  citi- 
zens wore  the  Ijeneflclarles  of  this  mam- 
moth job  of  protection.  This  was  a  task 
thrown  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  New 
York's  Finest  by  the  intention  of  the 
leaders  of  organizations  and  nations 
dedicated  to  unrest,  disorder,  and  ag- 
gression, to  converge  on  the  fall,  1960 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations.  Conse- 
quently, they  became  uninvited  guests 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

Tliey  came,  in  effect,  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion of  disorder  and  unrest  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  organization — of  which  they 
are  members — designed  to  combat  it. 

They  literally,  by  their  tactics,  thumbed 
their  ncses  at  the  democracy,  peace,  or- 
der, and  even.  I  might  add.  civilization 
itself.  It  was  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment, thrown  into  the  role  of  agents 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  to 
meet  the  challenge.  And  meet  it  they 
did — above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
In  this  light,  I  can  see  no  valid  reason 
why  the  Federal  Goverrunent  should  not 
reimburse  New  York  City  for  the  wages 
it  advanced  in  the  cause  of  world  peace 
and  national  defense.  And  as  I  said, 
this  still  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  was 
wondering  whether  or  not  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  does  not  have  a  legitimate 
claim,  because  it  went  to  considerable 
expense  to  protect  Mr.  Khrushchev 
when  he  visited  that  city.  The  cost 
there  was  somewhere  around  $300,000, 
with  the  extra  police,  and  so  forth. 
which  the  city  had  to  provide.  I  am 
thinking  of  offering  an  amendment  tc 
this  bill  to  give  $200,000  to  the  city  ol 
San  Francisco.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  would  be  a  proper 
amendment 

Mr.  HALPERN.  No.  Let  me  an- 
swer   the    gentleman    this    way.      Tht 
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United  Nations  is  located  in  New  York 
City.  This  was  not  a  question  of  merely 
protecting  Khrushchev  and  company. 
This  was  more  than  a  question  of  main- 
taining peace  and  order  in  the  city  of 
Nt  w  York.  These  world  figures,  In- 
cluding the  despots  who  have  been  men- 
tioned today,  were  the  guests  of  the 
United  States,  not  Just  an  individual 
city.  We  had  several  dictators,  several 
men  of  questionable  character,  of  ideol- 
opies  which  were  bound  to  enrage  the 
public.  Ttxe  police  did  a  yeomanlike 
job  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  a 
strong  case  has  been  presented  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  acting  in  this  instance 
as  agent  for  the  United  States,  by  the 
Rcntle woman    from    New    York     [Mrs. 

KXLLYl. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  it  has,  if 
San  Francisco  feels  it  has  a  good  case 
they  should  submit  the  matter  to  the 
Department  of  State  In  due  course.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  done  so. 
But  the  Issue  before  the  House  today  is 
the  reimbursement  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ac- 
cording to  the  hearings,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  this  would 
establish  a  very  bad  precedent  and  that 
they  were  opposed  to  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  possibly  oppose  the  principle  of  the 
bill  especially  when  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Nation  had  so  much  at 
stake  by  the  kind  of  protection  given 
these  world  figures. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Gn.BERT]. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  4441. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  her  foresight  in  introducing  this 
bill,  which  is  reasonable  and  fair  in  every 
respect,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  com- 
mittee for  reporting  favorably  thereon. 

It  has  been  shown  and  it  is  recognized 
that  a  great  financial  burden  was  borne 
by  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  result  of 
the  1960  session  of  the  15th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  since  this 
session  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of  govern- 
ment. The  highly  unusual  and  unprec- 
edented circumstances  which  sur- 
roimdcd  this  session  of  the  Assembly, 
presented  a  grave  problem  and  the  city 
of  New  York  was  called  upon  to  meet 
tremendous  responsibilities.  Our  great 
city  of  New  York  met  the  challenge  suc- 
cessfully, but  we  were  alert  to  the  fact 
that  any  situation  endangering  the  lives 
of  the  heads  of  state  could  have  created 
an  Incident  of  awesome  proportions. 

The  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
expenses  referred  to  In  H.R.  4441  con- 
stitute the  overtime  payment  to  members 
of  the  Police  Department  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  For  26  days  the  New  York 
Police  Department,  numbering  over 
22.000  men,  was  required  to  work  7  days 
a   week   instead   of   the   normal   5-day 
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workweek.  The  $3,063,500  for  which 
authorization  is  requested,  was  distrib- 
uted to  members  of  the  New  York  police 
force  on  the  basis  of  straight  time  rates 
for  the  overtime  which  they  performed 
In  protecting  the  high-ranking  Govern- 
ment ofDcials  during  the  26-day  period 
when  they  visited  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York.  This  bill  would  now  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  these  moneys  to 
the  city  of  New  York. 

I  think  a  word  of  congratulation  and 
gratitude  is  in  order;  the  city  of  New 
York  furnished  adequate  protection  to 
the  most  controversial  persons  ever  at- 
tending any  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly; the  fine  men  on  our  police  force 
gave  up  their  days  off  and  worked  60 
hours  per  week  instead  of  the  normal 
42  hours,  and  with  efficiency  and  success 
carried  out  their  heavy  duties. 

The  Congress  should  now  fulfill  its 
moral  obligation  and  reimburse  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  expenses  it  was  called 
upon  to  bear. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  first  bill  I  introduced  in  this 
House.  H.R.  2447,  on  January  12.  1961, 
was  to  reimburse  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  unusual  expenses  it  incurred  in 
providing  police  protection  for  the  United 
Nations  and  the  visiting  heads  of  state 
attending  the  15th  General  Assembly 
from  September  19,  1960,  to  October  14, 
1960.  During  that  period  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  provided  re- 
markable around-the-clock  protection  at 
a  time  of  unusual  tensions.  That  ses- 
sion will  long  be  remembered  for  bring- 
ing to  the  United  States  at  the  same 
time  Khrushchev,  Castro,  Tito,  Nasser, 
and  others. 

With  the  tensions  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  number  of  Communist  country  refu- 
gees in  New  York  City,  I  am  sxire  you  can 
imagine  the  tremendous  task  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  had  in  pro- 
viding protection  and  in  keeping  order. 
The  police  commissioner  assigned  7,700 
men  in  connection  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. However,  7,700  men  could  not 
accomplish  the  task  on  a  normal  sche- 
dule of  duty.  Normal  duty  hours  are  an 
8-hour  tour  for  5  days.  Then  a  police- 
man is  off  duty  for  56  hours  before  he 
reports  to  work  on  a  different  tour.  In 
order  to  provide  proper  police  coverage 
for  the  entire  city  as  well  as  the  United 
Nations,  it  was  necessary  for  22,500  men 
to  work  overtime  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency  and  for  the  jxjlice  depart- 
ment it  was  an  emergency.  The  22,500 
men  worked  8-hour  tours  for  7  days 
straight,  with  only  an  8 -hour  rest  period 
at  the  end  of  the  7  days — a  59-hour 
workweek.  They  performed  21  tours  of 
duty  in  20  days.  Lieutenants,  captains, 
and  insE>ectors  were  on  24-hour  call. 

As  we  all  know,  in  spite  of  mass  dem- 
onstrations, large  crowds  and  bitter  feel- 
ings, no  harm  came  to  the  heads  of  state 
or  any  other  United  Nations  personnel. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree  with  Elmer  Hip- 
sley,  a  State  Department  security  agent, 
who  told  Commissioner  Kennedy  that  It 
was  the  finest  job  ever  performed  by 
any  police  department  anj^where. 


The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
estimates  that  the  policemen  worked  1 
million  extra  hours  to  protect  the  heads 
of  government  and  to  maintain  order  in 
the  United  Nations  and  other  areas 
visited  by  these  personages. 

My  bin,  H.R.  2447,  would  have  reim- 
bursed the  city  the  sum  of  $4,404,000. 
This  represents  the  time-and-one-half 
rate  for  overtime. 

H.R.  4441,  the  bill  under  consideration 
today,  reimburses  to  the  city/$3,063,500 
which  represents  the  cost  of  overtime 
wages  calculated  on  a  straight  time  basis 
which  the  city  actually  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  police  department. 

I  regret  that  the  dedicated  policemen 
and  policewomen  will  not  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  I 
feel  strongly  that  they  are  entitled  to  be 
compensated  at  the  accepted  overtime 
rate  of  time  and  a  half  which  is  incor- 
porated in  our  national  labor  policy. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
passage  of  this  bill  will  not  make  up  to 
the  city  the  loss  of  pwlice  protection  sus- 
tained during  this  period.  The  New 
York  City  Police  Department  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  equipment  and  person- 
nel diverted  from  regular  police  duties 
to  special  details  relating  directly  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  personnel  whose 
vacations  were  suspended,  amounted  to 
an  additional  $1,800,000  or  more.  This 
bill  provides  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative 
from  New  York  City,  I  am  proud  that 
the  United  Nations,  mankind's  great  ex- 
periment and  hope  in  international  re- 
lations, is  located  in  our  town.  New 
York  City  welcomes  the  United  Nations. 
However,  the  benefits  from  the  presence 
of  the  United  Nations  on  U.S.  soil  are 
shared  by  the  entire  Nation.  Therefore, 
it  is  logical  and  just  that  one  city  should 
not  be  required  to  bear  the  financial  bur- 
den of  providing  police  protection  under 
tmusual  and  extraordinary  circtun- 
stances. 

I  believe  in  equity  and  justice  New 
York  City  should  be  compensated  for  its 
out-of-pocket  expenses;  and  I  might 
add.  that  the  dedicated  police  force  be 
compensated  at  time  and  one-half. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
most aU  of  the  trouble  that  has  been 
mentioned  occurred  in  the  congressional 
district  I  represent,  which  houses  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
embassies  to  the  United  Nations,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  delegates,  some  of  whom 
were  the  source  of  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  had  in  New  York  diwing  the 
meeting  of  the  15th  General  Assembly. 

I  support  this  bill.  I  do  so  on  the 
groimd  that  in  any  international  body 
of  this  kind  the  sovereign  has  the  im- 
derlylng  basic  responsibility  to  the  host. 
With  that  responsibility  go  certain 
obligations. 

Let  us  be  clear  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  Federal  respK>nsibllity  to  do  the  actual 
policing.  That  would  never  be  the  case, 
and  hopefully  in  this  coimtry  never  will 
be.  The  question  is:  Who  picks  up  the 
tab;  who  is  going  to  pay  the  bill? 
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The  agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions is  clear.  The  sovereign  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility.  In  connection 
with  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion in  Switzerland  and  the  League  of 
Nations  before  that,  the  local  canton 
government  does  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  necessary  policing.  The  central 
government  pays. 

Basically  I  would  approach  this  prob- 
lem differently.  I  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs  and  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  embodies  a  dif- 
ferent concept.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
it  as  a  substitute,  however,  as  I  know 
very  well  it  would  be  most  unpopular 
and  would  be  rejected.  It  would  provide 
for  permanent  legislation,  and  perma- 
nent legislation  is  often  troublesome.  It 
would  provide  that  the  United  States 
would  pay  one-third  of  any  extra  iden- 
tifiable cost  connected  with  the  policing 
of  the  institution  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  actuality  this  would  work  out  to  a 
lesser  amount  than  is  contained  in  this 
bill. 

The  reason  I  think  that  permanent 
legislation  with  the  division  of  one- 
third  Federal  and  two-thirds  local  is 
sensible  is  that  once  you  agree  to  the 
proposition  that  there  is  Federal  re- 
sponsibility, which  I  think  there  is.  it 
does  not  make  too  much  sense  to  make  it 
a  one-time  deal.  There  is  no  logic  m 
that,  particularly.  But  if  you  agree  that 
the  United  States  as  the  host  country 
has  an  ultimate  responsibility  to  make 
some  contribution,  then  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  permanent  legislation  with 
a  fair  division  of  the  cost.  Now  why 
do  I  suggest  that  New  York  take  two- 
thirds  and  the  Federal  Government  one- 
third?  The  reason  why  as  a  practical 
matter  is  because  the  city  benefits  from 
having  the  United  Nations  there,  from 
tourism,  trade,  and  so  forth. 

However,  knowing  that  permanent 
legislation  would  be  impossible.  I  think 
that  this  proposal  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  reported  out  is  fair, 
reasonable,  and  sensible.  For  that  rea- 
son. Mr   Chairman,  I  support  the  bill 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  have  just  a  couple  of 
questions  that  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  answer  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
do  so  First,  do  you  know  whether  or 
not  the  city  of  New  York  has  paid  the 
policemen  for  the  time  put  in  on  this' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Yes:  the  policemen 
have  been  paid  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  add  this  additional 
point.  The  police  protection  that  New 
York  was  required  to  provide,  drained 
off  anywhere  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  My  own  congressional  dis- 
trict suffered  terribly  as  a  consequence 
Crime  went  up.  Organized  gangs  were 
able  to  go  around  looting  and  doing  var- 
ious things  because  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient police  protection.  They  were  all 
on  overtime  duty  around  the  Embassies 

Mr.  DEVINE.     The  second  question  I 
would  like  to  propound  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  know,  is  this 
Does  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 


ment have  a  system  known  as  the  com- 
pensatory leave  system  in  efTect  which 
many  police  departments  have  acros.s 
the  Nation? 

Mr.  LINDSAY  I  am  unable  conclu- 
sively to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, but  I  see  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  on  the  majority  side  nodding  then- 
heads  in  the  afTirmative. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  In  effect,  the  compen- 
satory leave  requires  a  man  who  has 
worked  overtime  rather  than  being  paid 
cash  for  the  time  he  served  to  take  a 
comparable  period  of  tune  off  during  the 
course  of  the  year 

Mr  LINDSAY  Apparently,  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  s  question  as  to 
whether  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment has  a  compen.satory  leave  re- 
gulation IS  in  the  afTirmative. 

Mr  ROONEY  That  is  my  under- 
standing. They  do  give  time  off  to  re- 
compen.se  the  policemen  for  overtime 
work,  but  in  the  situation  which  existed 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  fail  of 
1960  It  was  impo>.sible  to  allow  police- 
men to  take  compensatory  time  off  be- 
cause it  would  have  left  the  city  with 
no  police  protection  at  all.  It  would 
have  stripped  the  city  of  needed  police 
protection   for   .several   nionth.s 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr  Chaiiinan  1 
support  thi.s  niea.sure.  H  R  4441,  author- 
izing appropriations  of  $3.063..tOO  to  re- 
imburse the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
extraordinary  and  unprecedentt>d  ex- 
pen.ses  incurred  during  the  l.ith  General 
A.sst'mbly  of  the  Uiuted  Nations 

I  commend  our  colleague,  the  able  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  1  Mrs  Kelly  1. 
for  her  efforts  m  this  matter. 

During  those  hectic  day.s  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  acted  beyond  the 
call  of  Its  dutv  A  visitor  in  New  York 
City  in  tho.se  day.s  during  the  I  nth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  see- 
ing the  police  officers  on  the  alert  and 
stationed  6  feet  apart  from  each  other 
maintaining  peace  and  order  might  be- 
lieve he  was  in  Parus,  F'rance,  on  July 
14,  on  Bastille  Day.  The  city  was  like 
an  armed  camp  and  the  police  officers 
were  on  the  alert  for  trouble  and  there 
was  plenty  of  trouble  around  More  than 
70  people  were  arrested  for  disturbances 

When  the  Police  Department  of  New- 
York  City  throw  up  the  police  cordon 
night  and  day  around  the  United  Nations 
where  a  robust  Russian  was  threatening 
speakers  with  his  shoes,  or  was  protect- 
ing the  chicken  plucker  cackling  and 
doing  his  farming  in  the  Hotel  Slielbui  ne 
on  37th  Street  or  the  Hotel  Theresa  on 
125th  Street,  they  were  protecting  not 
only  Khrushchev.  Castro,  and  Gomulka 
and  communistic  leaders  but  al.so  the 
entire  people  of  America  and  of  the  free 
world.  They  were  protecting  by  their 
actions  the  cornhusker  from  Iowa  and 
Nebraska.  They  were  protecting  the  cot- 
tonpicker  from  Texas  and  Arkansas 
They  were  protecting  the  beet  grower 
from  Arizon  I  and  Nevada  They  were 
protecting  the  fruitgrower  in  the  San 
Fernando  or  Napa  Valley  of  California. 
They  were  protecting  the  cliffdwellers 
in  the  big  cities  of  New  York.  Chica'-;o. 
Philadelphia  and  Detroit  If  the  police 
department  had  failed  in  their  duty  to 


protect  these  uninvited  visitors,  we 
might  have  experienced  a  situation  com- 
parable to  that  which  happened  when 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was  assas- 
sinated at  Sarajevo.  This  is  not  a  far- 
fetched possibility,  but  was  almost  a 
reality. 

I  watched  many  of  these  New  Yorkers 
and  Americans  and  wild-eyed  people 
cursing  and  screaming  at  Khrushchev  in 
the  United  Nations  on  that  very  rainy 
morning  when  he  arrived.  One  of  these 
irate  and  wild  persons  was  a  minister 
from  my  district,  a  6-foot-3-.nch  Hun- 
garian who  remembered  the  slaughter  of 
his  family  in  Budapest  by  Khrushchev. 
This  mild  reverend  had  hatred  in  his 
heart  and  murder  m  his  eyes.  If  the 
opix)rtunity  presented  lUself  or  if  he  had 
a  chance  to  get  at  Khrushchev,  he  would 
have  souuht  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb 
or  kill  the  butcher  of  Budapest.  Many 
others  in  the  crowd,  their  tempers  frayed 
by  the  dri/zling  ram  and  the  memory  of 
wrongdoing  to  their  kinfolk.  felt  the 
.same  way  and  were  bent  on  mayhem  or 
murder.  The  police  action  prevented  all 
of  them  from  carrying  out  their  illegal 
but  understandable  desires. 

During  those  days  between  Septem- 
ber 9  and  October  14.  1960,  many  Cubans 
paraded  up  and  down  enjoying  the  antics 
of  infidel  Castro  Other  Cubans  re- 
membered how  the  bearded  giant  from 
Cuba  who  promised  so  much  and  did  so 
little,  that  their  friends  and  relatives 
had  been  shot  down  and  killed  beside 
the  wall  These  Cubans,  if  they  were 
not  prevented  by  the  New  York  police, 
would  have  wreaked  vengeance  upon  Mr 
Castro  The  New  York  City  police's  de- 
votion to  duty  and  around-the-clock 
service  prevented  any  incident  or  harm 
to  these  men  The  New  York  City  police 
did  their  duty  and  much  more.  Many 
worked  overtime  Leaves  were  canceled 
and  they  recognized  their  responsibility. 
We.  in  New  York  City,  did  not  ask  these 
foreign  characters  to  visit  us  in  New 
York  City  or  in  the  United  Nations  By 
inU'rnational  rules,  they  had  a  right  to 
come  to  the  United  Nations  and  we  had 
a  duty  to  protect  their  persons.  We 
were  responsible  for  their  safety  and  the 
safely  of  America  It  cost  the  city  of 
New  York  millions  of  dollars  during 
these  days  for  an  extra  million  man- 
hours  These  were  not  ordinary  ex- 
pen.ses  We.  therefore,  ask  a  gratuitous 
or  an  ex  gratia  payment.  For  the  Amer- 
ican people,  for  Congress,  to  refuse  this 
payment  would  be  an  act  of  ingratitude 
To  grant  this  payment  would  be  doing 
simple  justice  I  trust  that  this  bill  will 
pass. 

Mr  MERROW  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   I  Mr    JohansenI. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
September  15,  1960,  I  made  this  public 
statement: 

I.Ike  the  triLstlng  victims  of  ft  slicker 
Salesman,  m.iny  Amertruns  are  making  a  be- 
liited  discovery  of  the  fine  print  In  the  legis- 
lative contract  whimped  through  Congress 
nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  Implement- 
ing the  United  Nations  charter  and  estab- 
lishing the  permanent  seat  of  the  U.N.  In 
New  York  City    - 

Occa.sion  for  this  tardy  and  rude  awaken- 
ing, of  course,  is  Mr    Khrushchevs  pending 


arrival  as  a  self-dcelgnated  Soviet  delegate 
to  the  UN.  General  Assembly  session,  con- 
vening Tuesday,  and  his  conaequent  un- 
invited and  unwelcome  return  to  our  shores. 
There  are  second  thoughts  among  some 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  about  the 
w  Lsdom  of  having  the  United  Nations  head- 
fjiiirlers  In  New  York,  where  Communist 
leaders  can  come  to  get  the  world's  most 
]K,tent  sounding  board  for  their  propaganda. 

At  this  moment  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  to  discuss  the  point  further  but 
hope  to  have  additional  time  when  the 
bill  is  read  for  amendment,  when  I  wish 
to  direct  certain  questions  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly  J. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ribc  m  support  of  HJl.  4441  introduced 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
iMrs.  KxLLYl. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  justified  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  situation  to 
which  it  refers.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
situation  in  that  the  country  as  a  whole, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  is  proud 
lliat  the  United  Nations  is  located  in 
America,  in  New  York  State,  and  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York. 

I  think  we  may  have  forgotten  that 
the  event  this  bill  refers  to  was  the  occa- 
.sion when  Mr.  Khnishchev,  addressing 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, took  off  his  shoe  arni  began  to 
pound  his  desk.  When  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union  took  that  unprecedented 
kind  of  action  no  one  could  know  what 
the  consequences  might  be.  Certainly 
every  step  had  to  be  taiken  to  protect  Mr. 
Khnishchev  and  also  to  protect  the 
people  of  New  York. 

Only  yesterday  of  course  we  received 
the  word  from  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson  that 
the  reason  Mr  Khrushchev  did  what  he 
did  was  that  earlier  when  he  had 
ix)unded  his  fist  on  the  desk  he  had 
broken  his  watch,  and  so  to  protect  his 
new  watch  he  took  ofT  his  shoe  and 
pounded  the  desk  with  his  shoe.  But 
we  did  not  have  that  kind  of  high-level 
intrlligence  at  the  time  in  New  York 
City. 

The  city  of  New  York  did  a  fine  job 
in  rising  to  this  occasion.  It  did  not 
ask  for  help  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
furnish  all  the  manpower  needed, 
around  the  clock.  In  doing  so  they 
performed  a  service  not  only  for  the 
people  of  New  York  but  for  the  entire 
Nation,  as  New  York  City  always  has 
done  when  the  occasion  arises,  and  as 
she  is  doing  even  today  when  she  is 
host  to  the  President  of  Brazil,  whom 
we  ho.sted  here  yesterday. 

Great  credit  must  go  to  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  great  contribution 
.'■he  is  doing  for  our  foreign  policy;  and 
so  we.  as  the  legislation  says,  out  of 
L^ratitude.  ex  gratia,  should  therefore 
pass  this  pending  legislation  and  reim- 
burse the  city  of  New  York  the  extraor- 
dinary sums  they  spent  to  protect  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Mr  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   I  Mr.  BickekI. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
intended  merely  to  rise  and  state  my 
support  of  the  bill  believing  it  was  justi- 


fied in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
New  York  handled  in  the  finest  fashion 
a  difficult  situation  that  could  well  have 
gotten  beyond  control  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  extraordinary  policing  provided. 

However,  I  must  say  now,  I  have  never 
heard  so  much  talk  by  the  proponents, 
that  could  cause  many  Members  to  op- 
pose it,  who  might  have  voted  for  it. 
When  you  bring  in  overtime,  when  you 
bring  in  permanent  legislation,  you  try 
to  bring  in  everything  but  the  kitchen 
sink.  When  you  have  a  bill  that  is 
justified  and  should  be  passed,  do  not 
bring  up  a  lot  of  extraneous  things  to 
kiU  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion.   It  is  justified. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  remark  that 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  made  during  the  period  of 
time  he  testified  before  the  committee. 
He  said: 

I  say  to  you.  honestly  and  sincerely,  that 
more  even  than  our  Armed  Forces,  for  that 
limited  period  of  time,  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  were  the  24,000  men  of 
the  New  York  City  police  force. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  will 
assume  our  obligation  to  the  country  and 
to  the  Nation  for  the  work  these  police- 
men did  in  the  interest  of  the  country. 
I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
4441. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ANrrTsol. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. HJl.  4441. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Edna 
P.  Kelly,  of  Brooklsm,  NY.  Its  purpose 
is  to  reimburse  the  city  of  New  York  for 
expenses  incurred  during  the  15th 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  the 
fall  of  1960.  You  will  recall  that  that 
was  the  session  which  was  attended  by 
all  the  top  leaders  and  heads  of  state  of 
practically  all  countries  in  the  world. 
The  contingent  of  the  Communist  bloc 
was  headed  by  Premier  Khrushchev  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  this  contingent 
was  also  Fidel  Castro,  of  Cuba. 

I  cite  these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
show  how  tense  and  explosive  was  the 
situation  during  the  weeks  from  Septem- 
ber 19  to  October  14.  1960,  in  the  New 
York  area  with  all  these  controversial 
figures  present  there.  We  were  most 
fortunate  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  minor  incidents,  no  other  major 
Incidents  took  place  which  could  have 
resulted  in  tragic  consequences. 

If  credit  is  due  anyone,  it  is  due  to 
the  wonderful  Job  done  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  its  thou- 
sands of  men  in  police  imiform,  whom  we 
proudly  call  New  York's  Finest.  The 
director  of  the  budget  in  New  York  City 
estimated  that  the  police  put  In  over  a 
million  extra  hours  of  overtime  during 
those  few  weeks  in  guarding  the  heads 
of  state  at  their  residences,  in  going  and 
coming  from  the  United  Nations  meet- 
ings, and  at  other  occasions. 


I  prefer  to  think  of  it  not  merely  in 
terms  of  giving  up  their  piersonal  com- 
fort, their  time  for  leisure,  and  time  for 
sleep  and  rest,  but  in  terms  of  a  great 
contribution  to  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
world.  It  was  one  of  the  toughest  secu- 
rity jobs  anywhere,  imder  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, under  great  tension  and  the 
constant  threat  of  an  unprovoked  inci- 
dent or  outright  provocation. 

The  least  we  could  have  done  was  to 
recognize  this  contribution  on  the  part 
of  New  Yoris  City's  police  by  a  payment 
for  the  extra  time  they  worked.  A  sum 
of  $3,063,500  is  requested  in  this  bill,  and 
this  was  the  amount  actually  distributed 
by  the  city  to  the  policemen.  The  city 
budget  director  estimated  that  if  the  full 
amount  were  to  be  paid  to  these  men  it 
would  amount  to  about  $6  million.  We 
are  only  asking  for  the  amoimt  actually 
paid  out  by  the  city,  something  which 
New  York  cannot  afford  because  of  its 
diflSctilt  financial  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  requested 
is  not  an  exorbitant  sum.  Let  us  look 
upon  it  as  an  investment  in  peace  and 
security.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
much  more  costly  if  New  York  City  had 
said  that  it  cannot  asstime  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  protection  of  all  these 
heads  of  state  under  such  tense  circum- 
stances and  the  US.  Government  would 
have  had  to  bring  into  New  York  10,000 
or  20,000  military  personnel  for  purp>oses 
of  protection.  Think  of  the  cost  in- 
volved in  transporting  so  many  men  to 
and  from  New  York,  maintaining  them 
there  with  food  and  lodging,  and  other 
expenses. 

This  is  a  just  request.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Are  we  to  tmder- 
stand  that  you  did  not  invite  them?  Are 
we  to  understand  in  addition  that  you 
do  not  want  the  U.N.  headquarters  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  said  we  did  not  invite 
these  people.    This  is  not  our  obligation. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MulterI. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
all  that  could  be  said  has  been  said  in 
support  of  this  measure.  May  I  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  city  of  New  York  in  order  to  indi- 
cate to  this  House  that  we  are  gratified 
with  the  unanimity  of  support  here  for 
this  bill.  If  this  were  a  proposition 
being  submitted  for  the  first  time  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  assume  this 
kind  of  an  obligation,  some  might  be 
inclined  to  vote  against  it.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  practically  every  Member 
is  in  support  of  this  legislation  in  order 
that  this  obligation  to  the  city  of  New 
York  should  be  fulfilled  and  this  money 
authorized  for  repayment  to  the  city  of 
New  York  for  a  job  well  done  by  its  police 
force  and  by  the  entire  city  government. 

This  obligation  was  assumed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  387  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress. The  ultimate  obligation  to  keep 
the  peace  and  protect  foreigners  having 
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business  with  the  United  States  is  that 
of  the  Federal  Gkjvemment.  In  this  in- 
stance. New  York  City  was  merely  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ParbstkinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  as  Washington  is  the  center  of  di- 
plomacy of  the  world,  we  in  New  York 
are  proud  that  our  city  is  the  center 
wherein  the  Congress  of  the  world, 
known  as  the  United  Nations,  meets: 
We  are  very  proud  that  New  York  City 
was  chosen  as  the  center  of  world  ac- 
tivity because  I  can  think  of  no  area 
that  better  befits  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  have  housed  the  delegations  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  without 
any  fuss  or  fanfare.  As  a  cultural,  fi- 
nancial, educational,  and  entertainment 
center,  New  York  has  afforded  the  vari- 
ous delegates  the  means  whereby  they 
could  enjoy  to  the  fullest  their  diverse 
leisure  moments. 

New  York  is  the  melting  pot  of  the 
world,  it  is  both  the  gateway  to  the  West 
and  the  welcoming  place  of  the  immi- 
grants. 

It   is   in   New   York   that   stands   the 
Statute    of   Liberty     with     the    stoned 
words : 
Keep   ancient   lands,    your   storied    ponnp 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your    huddled    masses    yearning    tu    breiithe 
free 

The     wretched     refuse     of     your     teaming 
shore 
Send    these,    the    homeless,    tempest-loet    to 
me 

I  lift  my  lamp   beside  the  golden   d(x>T 

We  in  New  York  are  ever  ready  to 
welcome  and  give  protection  to  all  visi- 
tors. 

The  convening  of  the  15th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  brought 
with  it  the  unprecedented  attendance  of 
heads  of  governments,  some  hostile  to 
our  people.  Yet.  as  the  home  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  was  our  obligation  to 
protect  even  Khrushchev  and  Castro. 
In  order  to  protect  these  gentlemen  and 
others,  the  authorities  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alerted  its  police  force.  This  force 
worked  ceaselessly  for  weeks  on  end  dur- 
ing the  concentration  of  the  heads  of 
state  of  many  nations.  As  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  Robert  F 
Wagner,  Jr..  said  in  a  formal  .statement 
on  December  8: 

The  extraordinary  services  of  the  police 
has  been  recognized  In  congratuhitory  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  .Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  many  other  tributes  from  individual 
nations 

The  mayor  of  New  York  suggested  that 
In  a  sense  the  peace  of  the  entire  world 
was  involved  and  called  this  police  effort 
Operation  Security.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  no  greater  effort  could  have  been 
expended  or  more  protection  logically 
given  to  the  delegates 

However.  I  believe  that  it  is  only  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  the  services 
rendered  by  the  city  through  its  police 
force   be   recognized   financially   in   the 


form  of  reimbursement  for  extraordinary 
payment  made  by  the  city  fathers  out  of 
funds  it  cannot  afford  to  spend. 

The  then  Secretary  of  State,  the  late 
Christian  A.  Herter.  in  a  letter  to  our 
late  beloved  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  on 
January  12.  1961.  said: 

The  circumstances  which  exl.sted  during 
the  early  week.s  of  the  Assembly  ses.sion 
would  make  it  inappropriate  to  expect  the 
city  of  New  York  to  bear  this  additional  ex- 
pense In  its  entirety 

And  so  we  come  before  you  with  this 
bill  whereby  we  .seek  to  reimburse  the 
city  of  New  York  for  expenditures  of 
about  $3  million  to  cover  the  extraor- 
dinary cost  of  this  police  operation 
The  direct  cost  of  manpower  and  other 
than  personal  services  involved  in  the 
protection  required  in  the  United  Na- 
tions areas  and  in  consulates  and  other 
areas  amounted  to  almost  $5  million 
The  city  is  not  seeking  reimbursement 
for  added  out-of-pocket  cash  payments 
caused  by  this  emergency  situation  This 
involves  about  $3  million  which  it  dis- 
tributed to  policemen  for  overtime  at 
stramht  time  rates  only  The  city  does 
not  provide  m  its  budget  funds  for  such 
extraordinary  emergency  situations 
Consequently  it  was  nece.ssary  to  borrow 
this  more  than  $3  million  by  the  i.ssuance 
of  budget  notes  which  must  be  repaid. 
The  city  can  ill  afford  to  absorb  this  ad- 
ditional cost  which  is  properly  Federal 
responsibility 

Under  agreement  made  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
regarduiR  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  appropriate  American  au- 
thorities are  required  to  furnish  police 
protection  in  the  areas  surrounditm  the 
headquarters  district  and  to  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations.  This,  we  in  New- 
York  are  vei-y  pleased  to  do  This  wc 
have  done  ever  since  the  United  Nations 
was  first  established  in  1947,  for  we  feel 
it  IS  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  city  to  furnish  the  nece.ssary  pro- 
tection. The  question  then  becomes, 
what  organ  of  government  has  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  furnishing 
of  this  protection  and  the  resulting  ob- 
ligation to  pay  the  expenses  thereof 

As  agent  for  the  United  States.  New 
York  cheerfully  assumes  its  burden.  All 
It  asks  is  reimbursement  for  the  ex- 
traordinary expetx.se  of  police  protection 
for  a  job  well  done 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Mr  Chairman.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill  at  this 
time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  Ihv  b. dance 
of  my  time 

The  CHAIRM.-^N     The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows 

Bf  It  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Rfpretentatires  of  the  Vnxted  Statex  nf 
Amertra  m  Congress  a.^sembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propn.ited  the  sum  of  $3. 063, 500  for  pay- 
ment to  the  city  rif  New  York  The  said  ap- 
propriation shall  be  considered  an  ex  gratia 
I>aynipnt  to  assist  the  city  of  New  York  t4) 
defray  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
expen,se.s  which  the  city  Incurred  in  afford- 
ing protection  Ui  visiting  chiefs  of  stale  and 
heads  of  government  during  the  Fifteenth 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want,  first  of  all.  to  salute  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  for  the  magnifi- 
cent job  it  did  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion we  are  discussing  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
one  question  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  I  Mrs.  Kelly  )  :  If  I  understood 
the  gentlewoman  correctly  in  an  earlier 
colloquy,  the  gentlewoman  said  she  be- 
lieved that  if  this  sort  of  situation  were 
to  again  occur,  she  would  favor  request- 
ing United  Nations  payment  in  part  or 
in  whole 

Is  the  gentleman  correct  in  his  under- 
standing? 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOHANSEN  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs  KELLY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  wait  that  long. 
I  think  at  this  time  our  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  should  be  so  directed  to 
oeal  with  this  problem  prior  to  another 
incident 

Mr  JOHANSEN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman I  associate  myself  completely 
with  the  view  that  there  should  be  action 
taken  now.  But  I  do  raise  very  seriously 
the  question  as  to  why  that  proposal 
should  not  have  l)een  raised  with  respect 
to  this  expense,  and  not  with  respect 
only  to  subsequent  expenses. 

Mr  mELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  Will    the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Just  briefly.  I 
have  only    5    minutes. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  that  there 
is  an  agreement  which.  In  effect,  says 
that  the  United  Nations  is  not  responsi- 
ble .  that  this  IS  the  responsibility  of  New 
York  City,  or  the  American  authorities 

Mr  JOHANSEN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man That  may  well  go  to  this  particu- 
lar proposition 

In  that  event.  I  would  suggest  that  not 
only  should  the  matter  be  taken  up 
forthwith  by  our  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  subse- 
quent affairs,  but  there  should  be  steps 
taken,  both  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
revise  those  provisions  of  the  agreement 
bearing  upon  that  p<3int. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  refer  to  one 
other  matter  There  is  stated  in  the  re- 
port that  this  action  today  does  not  set 
a  precedent  Yet  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr  FiNO !  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  the  statement  that  if  we  do 
not  take  this  action,  he  could  not  say 
what  the  attitude  of  New  York  would 
hereafter  be  I  cannot  reconcile  the.se 
two  statements  I  shall  not  say  that  it 
was  :  n  implied  threat  I  cannot  recon- 
cile that  .sort  of  statement  with  the  alle- 
gation that  this  does  not  .set  a  precedent, 
because  the  only  po.ssible  import  of  that 
statement  is  that  if  we  do  pay  for  it  this 
time,  we  will  give  the  city  of  New  York 
rea.st)n  to  believe  that  we  will  pay  for  it 
the  next  time  Otherwi.se,  I  sec  no  sijJ- 
nificance,  no  logic,  and  no  point  to  the 
remark  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  F'iNo  I 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield,  briefly? 
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Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  the  gentleman 
famihar  with  the  language  on  page  3  of 
the  committee  report  which  expressly 
states  that  the  committee  rep>orted  this 
bill  out.  "with  the  reservation  that  in 
recommending  favorable  action,  such  ac- 
tion shall  not  constitute  a  precedent  for 
reimbursement  in  the  future  for  the  same 
or  similar  purposes"? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  entirely  famil- 
iar with  that.  I  have  seen  that  kind  of 
statement  wTitten  into  hundreds  of  com- 
mittee reports,  and  I  have  seen  the  prac- 
tical effect  to  be  that  a  precedent  was  es- 
tablished. The  very  point  that  I  am 
making,  I  will  say  to  my  very  good  friend 
from  New  York,  is  that  I  cannot  recon- 
cile this  no-precedent  claim  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  FiNOl  to  the  efTect  that  he 
does  not  know  what  New  York  City  will 
do  next  time  if  we  do  not  pay  this.  The 
only  import  of  that  is  that  if  we  pay  this 
we  are  then  giving  New  York  City  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  the 
next  time,  which  to  me  gives  solid  sub- 
stance to  the  charge  that  I  am  making, 
that  this  is  to  become  a  precedent-set- 
tinu'  action. 

I  am  not  so  sure — and  I  know  this  is 
not  the  time  to  solve  all  the  problems — 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a 
United  Nations  that  this  and  many  other 
situations  that  have  developed  constitute 
the  best  possible  argument  for  some  sort 
of  an  international  District  of  Columbia 
for  this  international  agency,  so  that  we 
are  not  seceding  and  abdicating  a  geo- 
graphical and  political  area  of  sover- 
eii-nty  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  a  pretty  rough  week  for  the  tax- 
payers of  America.  On  Monday  the 
House  obligated  $2  bllhon  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  On 
Tuesday  the  Peace  Corps  dug  Into  the 
taxpayers  for  nearly  $64  million,  a  100 
percent-plus  increase  In  the  appropria- 
tion for  that  outfit.  Yesterday  the 
taxpayers  were  clipped  another  $25 Vi 
million  for  the  United  Nations  and  $17 
million  for  the  New  York  Fair.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  high  spots. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
fMrs.  St.  George]  in  speaking  on  this 
question  under  the  rule  said  that  the 
question  Is  whether  this  $3  million  is 
enough  or  too  little.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  my  good  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  I  Mrs.  St.  George],  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  question  is 
whether  we  ought  to  give  New  York  City 
anything.  And  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  give  them  a  dime  for  this  purpose. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 


Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  It  seems  to  me 
that  imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  gentleman  will 
agree  on  considering  what  the  city  of 
New  York  was  obliged  to  do  that  they 
must  be  paid  something.  There  are 
three  different  sums  that  we  can  con- 
sider. It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  are  going  to  give  the  largest 
sum.  the  medium  sum,  or  the  lowest 
sum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  add:  nothing  at 
all. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  But  then  my 
friend  is  always  very  definite  and  I  am 
afraid  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  always  as  definite. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  too; 
and  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
remarks. 

We  had  Khrushchev  out  In  Iowa 
shortly  after  he  was  in  New  York.  We 
assembled  our  police  forces  out  there, 
took  our  highway  patrol  off  the  high- 
ways, jeopardizing  safety  on  the  high- 
ways, and  If  I  remember  correctly,  used 
some  elements  of  the  National  Guard. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  we  are  not 
now  here  on  the  House  floor  bleeding  at 
every  pore  and  pleading  that  you  re- 
imburse the  State  of  Iowa  for  the  un- 
usual expense  of  having  Khrushchev  on 
our  hands. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  trust  the  gentleman 
is  not  comparing  the  Iowa  State  police 
force  with  New  York's  Finest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  compare  with 
you  any  day. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
you  had  the  expenses  but  you  did  not 
have  the  permanent  benefits  financially 
that  New  York  realizes  from  the  presence 
of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Of  course. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Etoes  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  citizens  of  New 
York  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  the  bad 
and  pay  for  it  as  well  as  all  of  the  good 
they  get? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  they  should, 
but  they  want  to  eat  their  cake  and  have 
it,  too.  Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  in  1956  several  cities 
vied  with  each  other  to  get  the  national 
PKjlltlcal  conventions,  which  are  of  short 
duration  as  compared  with  the  United 
Nations,  which  goes  on  and  on  and  at- 
tracts hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
to  New  York  City  every  year.  These 
visitors  are  an  important  source  of  in- 
come to  New  York. 

In  1956  the  city  of  San  Francisco  put 
up  $1  million  for  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  at  San  Francisco. 
The  Democrats  held  their  convention  in 
Chicago  in  1956.  The  city  of  Chicago 
paid  $1  million  into  the  Democrat  kitty 
to  get  that  convention  for  only  a  few 
days. 

In  1960  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention went  to  Chicago.     The  city  of, 
Chicago  again  put  up  $1  million  to  get 


it.  Apparently  it  is  good  business.  In 
1960  the  Democrat  National  Convention 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  and  Los  Angeles 
put  up  $750,000  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia another  $750,000  to  get  that  con- 
vention for  only  a  few  days.  There  were 
unusual  police  expenses  in  all  those 
cities  at  all  of  those  conventions.  They 
paid  for  those  bills,  too. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  city  of  New  York  loses  upward!s 
of  $3  million  each  and  every  year  in 
taxes  by  having  the  United  Nations 
there.  All  of  that  land  and  the  build- 
ing is  tax  free.  The  city  of  New  York 
loses  $3  million  a  year  in  taxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  they  come  to 
locate  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
if  the  city  of  New  York  did  not  want  It? 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  beside  the 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.     No.  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  city  of  New  York  makes  and 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  keep 
it  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  New  York  City  asked 
for  this  Tower  of  Babel  and  got  it.  Now 
you  want  the  taxpayers  of  the  Third 
District  of  Iowa  and  the  taxpayers  of 
every  other  municipality  and  State  in 
the  United  States  to  bail  you  out  by  pay- 
ing your  bills  despite  the  rich  harvest  of 
income  that  you  reap. 

Mr.  MULTER.  All  we  want  is  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  pay  its  obligation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute;  this  is 
my  time.  This  is  not  a  Federal  obliga- 
tion. I  hope  the  city  of  New  York  does 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Anfuso]  suggested  might  be  done 
or  perhaps  should  be  done.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  words  in  his  mouth.  He 
suggested  if  there  was  a  referendum,  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York  would 
vote  the  United  Nations  right  out  of 
tovm.  Why  do  you  not  hold  that  refer- 
endum and  get  them  out  of  there,  if  you 
do  not  like  to  pay  your  legitimate  bills? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  not  quoting  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  correctly.  I  do  not  think  the  city 
of  New  York  could  vote  it  out.  This  is 
an  international  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  Mr.  Gardner. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  say  about  this,  as  printed  in  the 
hearings  ?    He  says,  among  other  things  : 

This  agreement  does  not  fix  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
pajTnent  of  these  costs. 

He  says : 

New  York  sought  to  be  the  host  city;  it 
derives  tremendous  advantages  In  the  way 
of  prestige  from  this  status  and  tremendous 
commercial  advantages.  The  property  values 
In  the  area  of  the  United  Nations  have  in- 
creased enormously  as  a  result  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  U.N.  in  New  York  City. 

Do  you  still  want  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  to  pick  up  your  bills  in  New  York 
City  when  the  State  Department  says 
this  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Government? 
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I  swear  I  think  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  to  pass  a  bill,  if  that  is  necessary, 
to  remove  the  torch  from  the  hand  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  cup — a  tin  cup. 

Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  want  to  say  that 
that  on  this  occasion  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  very  often  that 
you  do  and  I  am  glad  to  have  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  And  since  the 
gentleman  brought  up  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  coming  to  Iowa  and  he 
might  have  raised  trouble  in  my  district, 
and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman brought  up  the  possibility  of 
comparing  the  police  force,  and.  of 
course,  the  enforcement  oflBcers  of  Iowa, 
my  home  State.  I  think  I  should  say  a 
word  about  that  and  remind  him,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  agree  with  me,  that  all  our 
enforcement  ofBcers  beginning  with  the 
justices  of  peace,  including  the  city  po- 
lice and  the  deputies  and  the  detectives 
and  the  sheriffs  and  their  deputies  and 
the  State  control  and  all  their  systems, 
probably  all  outrank  the  police  force  in 
that  great  metropolis,  and  have  great 
ability,  and  in  this  instance  they  went 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  in  almost 
every  instance  wherever  this  party  went 
to  carry  out  their  responsibility  of  their 
office  and  contend  with  the  problem  tliat 
prevailed  and  they  did  it  very  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  difference  is  that 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  are  not  here  today  ask- 
ing for  a  handout  for  having  carried  out 
a  task  that  was  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  No.  no.  it  never 
occurred  to  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROONETy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  again  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  the  National 
Guard  was  called  out  in  Iowa  on  Khru- 
shchev's visit? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  remember  correctly 
some  elements  of  it  were  used. 

Mr.  ROONEY  Who  paid  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard? 

Mr.  GROSS  Just  a  minute  now. 
Let  me  respond  in  my  own  way.  You 
are  operating  on  my  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Oh.  I  would  not  in  any 
way  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.     I  am  sure  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  lir.  Oaosa.  Page  2, 
line  3,  alter  the  word  "Natlona",  and  before 
the  period.  Ineert  'and  ahall  conatltute  aet- 
tlement  In  full  for  all  such  future  pleaa  that 
may  be  made  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  the 
Federal  Oovernment." 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  always 
offer  amendments  that  are  easily  under- 
stood.    This  will  simply  say  to  the  city 


of  New  York  that  in  the  future,  you  take 
care  of  your  bills;  as  long  as  you  have  the 
Tower  of  Babel  on  your  hands,  you  take 
care  of  your  bills.  That  is  all  this  does. 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  I 
think  if  there  is  any  danger — and  I  can- 
not conceive  of  it  passing — but.  if  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  bill  passing.  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment just  to  shut  this  water  off  as  of  now. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yifld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment,  it  does  not 
preclude  two  or  three  of  my  small  cities 
in  my  congressional  district  which 
Khi-ushchev  dishonored  with  hi.s  visit 
from  puttiHK  in  a  claim  of  a  few  hundred 
or  a  few  thousand  dollars  which  mean.s 
as  much  to  them  as  $3  million  docs  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS  Oh,  no.  you  could  offer 
your  bills. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  They  can 
still  go  ahead  and  ask  the  Congress  to 
reimburse  them? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right,  but  know- 
ing the  gentleman  from  California,  I 
doubt  he  would  do  so 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  I  understand  the 
import  of  the  amendment,  it  is  that 
there  will  be  one  go-round  for  every 
community  or  city — one  crack  at  the 
federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  not  preclude 
any  other  State  or  city  from  a.skinK  for 
a  handout.  It  just  says  to  the  city  of 
New  York—  Congress  is  not  KoinK  to  an- 
swer any  more  of  your  pleas  for  money 
for  this  purpose  from  the  busted  Federal 
Treasury 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  the  Kentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstood  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  This  does  not  preclude  any  other 
community  from  having  one  crack  at  the 
Treasury:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  will  happen. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Ln  other  words,  any 
other  community  can  come  in  and  ask 
to  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  incident 
to  the  VLsits  of  Communist  scum  to  this 
country? 

Mr  GROSS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  city  of  New  York,  having  dipped 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  only  yester- 
day for  $17  million  for  the  New  York 
Fair,  would  be  right  back  for  another  $3 
million  today.  This  city  i^  fast  becom- 
ing a  luxury  that  the  badly  bent  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  can  ill  afford. 
Maybe  the  whole  area  ought  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  Nations  and  policed 
by  the  mercenaries  we  have  hired  for  the 
Congo  and  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  realize  that  when  the 
city  of  New  York  Is  concerned  It  is  al- 
ways open  season.  I  think  I  can  stand 
here  as  something  of  a  neutral;  I  do  not 


live  far  enough  away  from  New  York 
City  to  think  that  everything  they  ask 
for  is  wrong,  but  I  do  live  far  enough 
away  to  state  to  you  that  not  5  cents  of 
this  money  will  come  to  the  community 
I  represent. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  when  we  picture 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  the  city  of 
New  York  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with 
a  tincup  looking  for  a  handout  from  the 
Federal  Government,  we  might  consider 
that  this  is  a  two-way  street.  Let  me 
ask  you  how  many  millions  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  have  paid  into  the 
various  farm  subsidy  programs  when 
many  of  the  people  there  have  never  seen 
a  cow  unless  it  was  hanging  from  a  hook? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.     I  yield 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man deny  that  many  Members  of  this 
House  from  New  York  voted  for  these 
subsidies  which  he  is  not  proposing  to 
throw  out? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Exactly; 
and  it  is  exactly  the  point  that  I  am 
making,  because  we  voted  in  this  farm 
legislation  time  after  time  to  help — or  we 
thought  to  help — other  people  with  our 
taxes,  and  we  did  not  get  very  much  in 
return. 

I  will  simply  say  this,  however.  New 
York  and  the  New  York  police  force  has 
the  responsibility  time  after  time  to  meet 
unusual  situations,  but  it  does  not  come 
here  asking  for  reimbursement  in  those 
situations.  New  York  responded  to  an 
extraordinary  situation  a  short  time  ago, 
a  situation  that  had  an  impact  on  every 
person  in  this  country. 

This  is  not  a  precedent.  I  am  sure 
that  New  York  and  its  police  ofBcers  will 
continue  to  take  care  of  unusual  situ- 
ations, but  in  this  case  what  they  did 
was  for  the  benefit  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
said  I  would  offer  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  an  amendment 
of  that  kind  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  and  there  is  no  use  fanning 
the  air  But  I  do  think  that  a  bill  of 
this  kind  is  going  to  open  the  floodgates 
to  a  lot  of  legislation.  I  think  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  city  of  Los 
An^iJles  are  just  as  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  the  extraordinary  expense  they 
were  put  to  as  is  the  city  of  New  York 

I  think  also  that  this  House  If  it  does 
anything  ought  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  for  the  expense  the  city 
was  put  to  in  connection  with  the  riots 
out  there  when  our  own  committee  met 
In  San  Francisco.  It  cost  the  city 
$250  000  to  repair  the  city  hall  after 
those  nots  and  pay  for  the  police. 

If  we  are  going  to  open  the  floodgates 
all  the  way  through  then  there  is  going 
to  be  no  limit.  I  think  our  city  of  San 
Francisco  is  just  as  justified  as  is  the 
city  of  New  York. 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  stand 
taken  by  our  good  colleague  from  New 
York  to  the  effect  that  they  now  are  dis- 
>atisried  with  the  presence  of  the  UN. 
headquarters.     That    seems    to    be    the 
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substance  of  their  arguments  as  I  gath- 
ered it  from  the  colloquies  that  have 
taken  place  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LINEXSAY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
IS  not  correct  in  saying  there  Is  dis- 
.satisfaction  with  the  presence  of  the  U JJ. 
in  New  York.  Speaking  as  the  Member 
who  represents  the  district  where  the 
UN.  is  located  I  feel  it  is  a  great  benefit 
to  us  in  every  way  and  we  are  glad  to 
liave  it  there. 

Second,  the  gentleman's  point  would 
be  well  taken  in  respect  of  other  cities 
in  the  United  States,  except  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  completely  sul  gen- 
eris situation.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
m  the  whole  of  our  country.  It  is  the 
only  international  body  we  have,  and  we 
are  the  host  country.  I  think  it  is  hard 
for  Members  to  realize  what  it  Is  like  to 
have  this  heavy  concentration  of  ambas- 
-sadors  to  the  United  Nations  in  our  city, 
making  it  in  effect  a  kind  of  enclave. 
There  is  a  huge  burden  involved  here. 
The  city  of  New  York  is  pleased  to  take 
up  most  of  that  burden,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  it  was  so  overwhelm- 
ingly and  so  completely  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  city  of  New  York  to  pay  for. 
that,  because  of  its  international  char- 
acter, we  have  a  right  to  come  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  ask  for 
help. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
consider  that  the  United  Nations  there 
is  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Not  at  all.  The 
United  States  is  the  host  government. 
Any  time  representative  international 
institution  of  this  kind  is  in  a  country, 
that  country  is  the  host  and  that  coun- 
try has  the  obligation  to  provide  police 
protection.  That  is  basic  international 
law,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  makes  business 
good  for  the  Waldorf  Astoria  and  the 
other  hotels  in  New  York  to  have  these 
foreign  Pooh-Bahs  throwing  our  money 
around. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes.  The  benefit 
far  outweighs  the  $3  million  cost.  I  feel 
legislation  of  this  kind,  regardless  of  the 
international  aspects  of  it.  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  will  lead  to  a  lot  of  other 
bills  being  offered  in  the  Congress  for 
payment.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  Jus- 
tifiedly  turn  them  down. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  disassociate 
myself  from  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  United  Nations  being  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  there, 
and  I  hope  it  will  continue  its  good  work. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1960  paid  in  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Government  over  $5.66 
billion.  We  representatives  of  the  city 
and  State  of  New  York  vote,  and  will- 
ingly vote,  for  aid  to  every  State  and 
city  in  this  Nation,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  that  regardless  of  what  happens 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

I  think  the  pending  amendment  is  not 
Justified.  I  ask  that  the  unendment  be 
defeated. 


Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly],  upon  her 
brilliant  presentation  of  this  important 
legislation  here  today.  I  should  also  like 
to  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  15th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  did  not  actually  cost,  in- 
sofar as  p>olice  protection  was  concerned, 
over  $6  million,  and  that  the  $3  million 
plus  included  in  the  pending  bill  would 
really  reimburse  the  city  of  New  York 
only  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of  the 
actual  cost? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  made  that  statement  in  my  ear- 
lier statement  on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  76,  noes  79. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  New 
York  City  at  the  United  Nations  Assem- 
bly in  October  1960.  there  were  great 
tensions.  The  meeting  there  of  many 
heads  of  state  created  a  ix>tentially  ex- 
plosive situation  in  the  city  itself.  The 
following  list  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
reason  for  the  excitement.  Among  those 
present  at  the  General  Assembly  were 
Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  of  the 
U.S.S.R.;  President  Antonin  Novotny  of 
Czechoslovakia;  Wladyslaw  Oomulka, 
member  of  the  Coimcil  of  State  and  head 
of  the  Polish  Government ;  Janos  Kadar, 
Minister  of  State  of  Hungary;  Todor 
Zhivkov,  member  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  Bul- 
garia; Gheorghe  Gheorghiu-Dej,  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidiima  of  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  Rumania;  Mehmet 
Shehu.  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  Albania;  Dr.  Andre  Sik,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Hungary; 
Andrei  Gromyko.  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
U.S.S.R. ;  Fidel  Castro,  Prime  Minister  of 
Cuba,  and  President  Broz-Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia. During  the  same  period.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmillan  of  Great  Britain,  Prime  Min- 
ister Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India,  Presi- 
dent Achmed  Sukarno  of  Indonesia, 
President  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana, 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 
Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia. 

A  healthy  proportion  of  these  men  are 
dictators  of  countries  in  which  thousands 
of  ancestors  and  relatives  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York  suffered  and  are  still  suf- 
fering the  tortures  of  the  intolerably 
oppressed.  Their  wild  harangues,  and 
caustic  and  abrasive  remarks  in  the  As- 
sembly exacerbated  to  a  marked  degree 
the  feelings  generated  against  them.  At 
mass  meetings,  protesting  against  the 
presence  of  many  of  these  men,  scores 
and  scores  of  resolutions  of  condemna- 
tion were  passed.  Because  of  threats, 
there  was  reasonable  fear  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  those  in  attendance  at 
the    General    Assembly.    The    United 


States,  through  authorities  In  New  York, 
was  duty  bound  to  offer  utmost  protec- 
tion to  the  lives  and  property  of  these 
people — protection  frcon  damage  to  their 
persons,  to  embassies,  chanceries,  min- 
istries, offices,  and  residences  of  these 
men. 

Thus,  this  was  an  extraordinary  bur- 
den placed  upon  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  his  police  department. 
But  the  illustrious  mayor  of  the  city 
promptly  recruited  police  strength  and 
siphoned  from  other  parts  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  p>olicemen  and  police  reserves 
so  that  a  great  army  of  police  could  be 
concentrated  in  and  around  the  United 
Nations  all  during  that  exciting  ];>eriod. 
Many  of  these  brave  policemen  were  re- 
quired to  work  overtime.  There  were 
many  arrests  made  for  disorderly  con- 
duct and  for  even  graver  crimes.  Win- 
dows were  broken,  rotten  eggs  were 
thrown.  One  man  attempted  to  crawl 
over  the  United  Nations  fence  with  a  so- 
called  Molotov  cocktail  in  his  possession. 
If  it  had  exploded,  there  would  have  been 
involved  a  catastrophe,  the  Implications 
of  which  are  plainly  imaginable.  In  a 
particular  fracas,  as  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  Castro,  a  9 -year -old  girl  was 
shot  and  killed  in  a  restaurant  near  the 
United  Nations.  The  defendant  was 
convicted.  It  was  during  this  critical 
time  that  New  York  City  was  plagued 
with  the  so-called  Sunday  bomber,  add- 
ing to  an  already  overburdened  pwlice 
responsibility.  Fortunately,  the  bomb- 
ings were  stopped. 

Because  of  the  matchless  conduct  of 
the  police,  none  of  the  dignitaries  were 
injured.  The  good  name  of  the  United 
States  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  fair 
name  of  New  York  City  remains  un- 
blemished. 

This  was  done  by  the  city  of  New  York 
at  considerable  cost  and  the  bill  now 
being  considered  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  a  little  over  $3  million 
as  payment  to  the  city  of  New  York  by 
way  of  defraying  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedented  expense 
incurred  by  the  city  because  of  this  extra 
police  protection. 

I  am  informed  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  already  approved  the  pvu-pose 
of  this  bill.  This  approval  is  embodied 
in  a  letter  sent  to  the  former  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Sam  Raybum  by  former 
Secretary  of  State,  Christian  A.  Herter, 
under  date  of  January  12.  1961.  Under 
the  agreement  between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States  regarding 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— see  agreement  dated  June  26. 
1947,  Public  Law  357,  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  22  U.S.C.  287— we  find  the  fol- 
lowing under  section  II : 

The  Pederal.  State,  or  local  authorities  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  Impose  any  Im- 
pediments to  transit  to  or  from  the  head- 
quarters district  of  (1)  representatives  of 
members  or  offlclals  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  appropriate  American  autborltles  shall 
afford  any  necessary  protection  to  such  per- 
sons while  In  transit  to  or  from  the  head- 
quarters district. 

And  under  section  16: 

(a>  l^e  appropriate  American  authorities 
shall  exercise  due  diligence  to  Insure  that 
the  tranquility  of  the  headquatrtcrs  district 
is  not  disturbed  by  the  unautborlaed  entry 
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of  groups  of  persons  from  ouUlde  or  by 
disturbances  In  tbe  Immsdlate  vicinity  aiid 
shall  cause  to  be  provided  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  headquarters  district  such  police  pro- 
tection as  Is  required  for  these  purpoee* 

Wherever  the  phrase  "American  au- 
thorities" is  used,  it  most  certainly  em- 
braces the  Police  Department  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

While  there  is  no  contractual  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  these  extraordinary  expeixses.  there 
is  indeed  a  moral  obligation  to  reimburse 
the  city  of  New  York.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  inequitable. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riic 
in  support  of  H-R.  4441  which  authorizes 
an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the  city  of  New 
York  to  assist  in  defraymg  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  expenses 
incurred  during  the  15th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Police  Department  of  the  city  of 
New  York  during  this  period  was  actu- 
ally performing  a  Federal  duty  and  giv- 
ing; protection  to  avoid  any  incidents 
which  would  be  of  international  impor- 
tance— they  did  a  magnificent  Job 
Many  policemen  were  required  to  work 
beyond  their  normal  hours  and  durmg 
their  regiUar  "time  off'  periods. 

I  believe  this  payment  would  also  show 
our  gratitude  to  one  of  the  finest  police 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, for  its  exemplary  conduct  under 
trying  circumstances. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  on  many 
occasions  expended  its  own  funds  in  the 
greeting  of  foreign  dignitaries  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  showplace  for  our  country 
to  many  world  travelers  and  visitors. 

The  sum  in  question  should  be  given 
to  New  York  City  not  only  as  just  com- 
pensation for  added  expenses  incurred 
but  also  in  recognition  of  its  endeavors 
to  promote  free  and  cooperative  world 
relationships. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HR.  4441. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Congress  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  make  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  extraordinaiy  expenses  m- 
curred  during  the  15th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  hard 
to  approve  the  bill  in  the  amount  of 
$3,063,500.  It  should  have  been  reduced 
to  the  amount.  $1,500,000  approved  by 
both  the  Elisenhower  and  the  Kenneciy 
administrations.  But  I  believe  the  othor 
body  will  make  the  appropriate  reduc- 
tion if  we  send  the  bill  to  it  today,  and 
to  recommit  the  bill  would  kill  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  hearings  on  tlic 
bill  last  year,  I  inquired  into  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  obligations  the  U  S. 
Government  assumed  when  in  1947  it 
entered  into  the  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  regarding  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  headquarters  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  clear  under  sec- 
tion 25  that,  "the  United  States  shall 
have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
fulfillment  of  such  obligations  by  the  ap- 
propriate American  authorities." 

The  "appropriate  authorities"  in  this 
case  are  the  city  of  New  York  and  its 
police  force  and  "such  obligations"  in- 
cludes "any  necessary  protection  to  such 


persons  while  in  transit.  '  "Such  per- 
sons" are  of  course,  the  delegates  to  the 
UN.  from  other  countries — in  this  in- 
stance Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  hench- 
men from  practically  all  of  the  Com- 
munist satellites  of  the  world. 

As  I  said  in  the  hearings,  paye  54: 
We  entered  Into  an  agreement  that  gives 
us  ultimate  responsibility  fur  pruvldlng  pro- 
tection, and  11  the  city  of  New  York  cannot 
du  th.it.  the  United  States  h;is  to  do  It  Bc- 
catise  thpy  did  tin  the  Job,  we  did  not  have 
to  do  It  Had  they  not  done  it  v*o  would 
have  had  to. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  New  York  City  had 
not  spent  a  larue  additional  amount  of 
its  own  funds  for  its  extra  police  pro- 
tection durini,'  lho.se  weeks,  the  U  S. 
Government  would  have  had  to  do  .some- 
thing like  .send  in  tlie  Marines  at 
greater  cost.  We  must  congratulate 
New  York  City  and  it.s  police  for  doin;,' 
an  exceptionally  good  job  of  protection. 
and  I  think  we  have  no  honorable  choice 
except  to  make  this  ex  qratia  payment 
m   fulfillment  of  an  oblK'atinn 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rise.*^ 

Accordinply.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havintj  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Willis.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee havine;  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'HR.  4441  I  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia 
payment  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assi.st 
in  defrayinET  the  extraordinar\-  and  un- 
precedented expen.ses  incurred  during,' 
the  15th  General  Assembly  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  pursuant  to  Hou.sp  Resolu- 
tion 57.5.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  Hou.se 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Ls  on  the  enrros.vmont 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enirro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  blip 

Mr  BOW.     lam. 

The    SPEAKER 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

air  B;.iw  iii<'.eii  lo  rec.^nmit  tvi  the  Coni- 
nilliee  uri  Foreign  AfT.urs  the  blK  HR    4-441 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The   question   was   taken :    and    there 
were — yeas  143,  nays  217.  not  voting  76. 
as  follows 

IRoll   No    «l  I 
VXAS— 143 


Mr  Speaker 
The   Clerk    will    re- 


Abeme'hy 
Alexander 

Alger 
Andersen, 

Ulnn 
Anderson.  111. 
A.shbrcx>k 
Ashmore 
Auohlncloss 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
I'aas.  N  H- 

Cat  tin 
L;eerr:..inn 


Belrher 

Bell 

Bennett..  M:..t 

Berry 

Betu 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Bromwpll 

Bxoomneld 

Urown 

Bruce 

CederberK 

CliAinberldln 

ChtiK.iwi'ili 

Church 


nancy 

CjUier 

Culiner 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

tAirtln 

Davis, 

James  C 
Derwmskl 
Dcv;ae 
EK-le 

Domli.lck 
LKrwaing 
Durno 
Bll.^worth 


Wyu 


III 


Penton 

Plndley 

Flynt 

Ford 

Fuuntiiln 

FuiLon 

Cisrland 

Ciary 

(.ioodlmc 

Orlfllri 

Cini~« 

fiubser 

Haity 

Hall 

Hardy 

HarrlMtin. 

H.irshft 

H.trvpy.  Ind 

H.irvfV.  Mu  h 

Hi-riong 

Hlevfund 

HL>«'vcn 

H(i[Tinan 

llur.in 

H  >nn'.cr 

Jennings 

Jensen 

J.^'hunaeu 

Knox 

Kur.kel 

Kyi 

Lulrd 


AJuir 

Adcl.itibo 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Arendit 

.\shley 

Asplnn.l 

Bailey 

Buat..  Ti'iui 

B«'i-ker 

Beckwofh 

Bonnelt,  Pla 

ni.it  r.m 

Bol.tn.i 

Boiling 

Ikmntr 

nr.irlf;r.iis 

UriTfllng 

lirook^    rex 

lir  .yn^ll 

Bu.kl-  y 

Hurke    Kt 

Hurkt^.  Ma.vs 

Burli-.oii 

Byrne    l'« 

C-nhlll 

C'.mi'.iin 

C"A/ey 

Casev 

Oielf 

Chiperfleld 

C'uh«.-lHU 

Tome 

Coriniin 

Cunts  Mo 

l>ud>l.i:io 

r)H.".  UIs 

I>.ivl«,  John  W 

I>elaney 

Dent 

rvnton 

Dcrounlan 

niggs 

IXmohue 

DiKilcy 

I>.rn 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

r>w7er 

Edmondson 

EUaoit 

Kverett 

Kvtns 

Fallon 

l-Vrbhle.n 

Fi'l^;han 

P,  no 

Fiaher 

Plo<<l 

FVigarty 

Forrratir 

Prazler 

Frellnghuysfn 

Prledel 

OaJlagber 

Oarmsty. 

(i.ahlngs 

Olalmo 

Ollbert 

(ilenn 

Clon/uilez 

("loodell 


Latta 
LJp«oomb 
UrCuUoch 
McUonouKh 

UcSween 
McVey 
Ma(  Oregor 
Mack 

Martin,  Nrbr. 

Mathlus 

May 

M;chel 

Mllllkcn 

Mlnshall 

MoelliT 

Moore 

Mix  in  he.id, 

Ohio 
Mj:s.- 
Mu.sht  r 
tip'.- en 
Norblad 
Nynaartl 
O  Koi!.skl 
Pa'-.sii..in 
Peliy 
Poft 
Quie 
R.v 
Re  f,-l 

Rhodes.  Aru. 
Itoijers,  Fla 
RtTudt'bUih 

NAYS— 217 

Cireei;.  Oreg. 

Cireen    Pa 

tirtffllhn 

Hagan.  Oa 

H,i«eu.  Calif. 

H.ilpern 

Harding 

Harris 

Hays 

He.vley 

H'berl 

Hechler 

He::.phlll 

Henderson 

Holineld 

Holland 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo 

Inouye 

Jarnian 

Ji-wlaon 

J   hnson    Calif. 

JotuiAon,  Md 

Johason,  Wis 

Juni-a.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

K.ir'h 

K.i«teiuiieler 

Kellv 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

KUiK.  C-allf 

KlnK   N  Y 

K.ng    Utuh 

Kltchln 

KiUi  z>iiskl 

KnrnfgKy 

Kowalakl 

Landruin 

Lune 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Llbonall 

l.indaay 

l>iser 

McI>owell 

McPiill 

Mindnuald 

Ma'iden 

Magniison 

Malion 

M.illilard 

Mamhall 

Martin.  Mass 

Ma  It  hew -4 

Merrpw 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller. 

Cieorge  P 
M'ller   N  Y 
Mills 
M  inngan 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Morns 
Moas 
M  julder 
M'llter 
Murphr 
Natchor 
Nedzl 
Nix 


April  5 

Rousselot 

Baylor 

Schsdeberg 

Ochmnck. 

Schcrer 

Schneebell 

Bchwelker 

Bohwengel 

Scrsnton 

Short 

8hrt»er 

UUees 

Sler 

Sralih.  Ca:if. 

Bmlih.  Va. 

Springer 

StafTord 

Teagxje.  Calif. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

T upper 

Utt 

Van  Ziuidt 

Wagttonner 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wh.teL.er 

Williams 

WUaon.  Calif. 

Wknatesd 

Yuuncer 


Norrell 

O-Hnen.  NY 

OUarm,  III. 

Olaen 

ONelU 

Osmers 

Ostert«< 

Perkins 

Pfost 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PUchf* 

Pill-.on 

Plrnle 

Po««e 

Price 

Pucinakl 

Purcell 

RandaU 

Reii&s 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

RIehlman 

RlTvrs,  Alaska 

Rotaru,  Ms. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Robiton 

Hodino 

Rovers.  Tex. 

Hooney 

Roowevelt 

Roscnthsl 

Rouah 

Rutherford 

Ryan.  Mlrh 

Ryan.  H  T. 

Kt.  Oeor»B 

SI   Germain 

Santsngelo 

Baund 

Beely-Brown 

Shelley 

Sh'plry 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

tiLaggcrs 

Steed 

Stephens 

HtrattoD 

Stubbletleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teaifue.  Tex. 

ThomAS 

rhompson.  Tex 

Thomson.  Wt- 

Thoruberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall.  Morris  K 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauaer 

WeU 

Wharton 

W,ckmihani 

WidnaU 

Willis 

Wrght 

Younc 

Zablockl 

Zclenko 
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AbbUt 

0«Tln 

O-Hars,  Mich. 

Addonltlo 

OranabAn 

Patman 

Alford 

Orant 

Pe  tenon 

Andrews 

Gray 

PoweU 

Avery 

Halleck 

Rains 

Ayres 

Hansen 

Reece 

Barrett 

Harrison, 

Va.       Rivers.  B.C. 

D.irry 

Hoffman, 

Idlch,  Rogers,  Colo. 

much 

Huddleeton         Roetenkowskl 

Bo\kln 

Jonas 

Boott 

Unwster 

Jones,  Ala 

Selden 

li.rnes.  Wis. 

Kearna 

Sheppard 

Celler 

Kee 

Slbal 

fl.irk 

Keith 

Slack 

toad 

Kilburn 

Smith.  Ulss. 

Cook 

Klrwan 

Spence 

C')oley 

Lennon 

Taber 

Corbt'tt 

Mclntire 

Thompson,  La. 

(^irtl.'*.  Mass. 

McMillan 

Thompson,  HJ 

Divii,  Tcun. 

Mason 

Van  Pelt 

D,i»>on 

Meader 

Walter 

nn-.gell 

Moorhead 

Pa      Watts 

Dowdv 

MorrUon 

Whltten 

Fh-^-cII 

Murray 

Wilson,  Ind. 

F'.nnegan 

O'Brien,  111.         Yates 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  w£is  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Avery. 

.Mr  Cooley  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr   Morrl«<->n  with  Mr  Meader. 

Mr.s.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr  Plnnegan  with  Mr.  B3rrne8  of  Wls- 
cfir.^tn 

Mr  OBrlen  of  Illinois  With  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr    Thonip.'HJn  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kil- 


urn. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Shpppard  with  Mr  Van  Pelt. 
Lennon  with  Mr   Keith. 
Moorhead    of    Pennsylvania    with   Mr. 
Curtis  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr   Barrett  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 
Mr   Clark  with  Mr.  Gavin. 
Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr  Gray  with  Mr  Jonas. 
Mr   Rains  with  Mr   Ayres. 
Mr   Peterson  with  Mr.  Mclntire 
Mr    Whltten  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 
Mr  Walter  with  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.    Thonii)eon    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Taber. 

Mr.  NELSEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HALPERN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a"^  atxDVe  recorded. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  paSvSape  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
a.'^k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  207,  nays  153,  not  voting  76, 
as  follows: 

IRoll   No.  621 


YEAS— 207 

Arldabbo 

Burke   Mass. 

Dooley 

Albert 

Burle.son 

Dorn 

Alexander 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Doyle 

Anluso 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dulskl 

Arends 

CahlU 

Dwyer 

AJ^hley 

Cannon 

Edmondson 

A.'^plnall 

Carey 

Kllott 

Bailey 

Casey 

Everett 

Baa,-.,  Tenn. 

Chelf 

Evlna 

Becker 

Cohelan 

P^bsteln 

Beckworth 

Conte 

Felghan 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Oook 

Fino 

Blatnlk 

Corman 

Fisher 

B  .Innd 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Flood 

B   lllng 

Daddarlo 

Pogarty 

Holtou 

Daniels 

Forrester 

B' inner 

Davis.  John  W. 

F^azler 

Brademas 

Delaney 

Frellnghuysen 

Breeding 

Dent 

Prledel 

Br  .ok.",  Tex. 

Denton 

Gallagher 

Br   vhlll 

Derounlan 

Olalmo 

B  .-  Kliy 

Dlggs 

Gilbert 

I-urke,  Ky. 

Donohue 

Glenn 

OoQzales 

Ooodell 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hacen.Oallf. 

Hal  pern 

Harding 

Harris 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kltchln 

Klucrynskl 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

LI  bona  tl 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McDowell 

McF^U 

Macdonald 

BAadden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 


Abemethy 
Adair 
AJger 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloes 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Baas,  NU. 
Bates 
Battln 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett.  Mich, 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
Bruce 

Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
(Clancy 
OolUer 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Derwlnskl 
DeTlne 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Downing 
Durno 
Ellsworth 
Penton 
Plndley 
Flynt 
Ford 
Fountain 


Pa. 


MaUllard 
Martin.  Mass. 
Matthews 
Meader 

Met  low 
MUler.  Clem 
Miller, 
George  P. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MUls 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead, 

Morgan 

Morris 

Moee 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  NY. 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RIehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roblson 

NAYS— 153 

F\ilton 

Garland 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Goodllng 

Grtffln 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Llp»comb 

Mcculloch 

McDonough 

McSwecn 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Marshall 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlaa 

May 

Michel 

Mllliken 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Moore 


Rodlno 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rooenthal 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Seely-Brown 

Shelley 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Wels 

Wharton 

Wlckersham 

WidnaU 

Willis 

Wright 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morse 
Mosber 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
OKonskl 
Passman 
Pelly 
Poff 
Purcell 
Qule 
Ray 
Reifel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebell 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scran ton 
Shipley 
Short 
Shrlver 
Slbal 


Calif. 
Va. 


Slkes 

Slier 

Smith, 

Smith, 

Springer 

Stafford 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Zandt 

Waggonner 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wlnstead 

Younger 


NOT  VOTma — 76 


Abbltt 

Addonlzlo 

Alford 

Andrews 

Avery 


Ayres 

Barrett 

Barry 

BUtch 

Bogga 


Boykin 

Brewster 

Cederberg 

Celler 
Clark 


Coad 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Finnegan 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Halleck 

Hansen 

Harrison,  Va. 


Hoffman,  Mich. 

Huddlestoa 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kilburn 

Klrwan 

Lennon 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Mason 

Morrison 

Murray 

Nedzl 

O'Brien,  111. 

Patman 

Peterson 

Rains 


Reece 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Bostenkowskl 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Slack 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Van  Pelt 

Walter 

Watts 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Whlt- 
ten against. 

Mr.  Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Air.  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr.  Addonlzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Kearns 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  WlUiams 
against. 

Mr.  Cooley  for,  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Alford  against. 

Mr.  Barry  for,  with  Mrs.  Reece  against, 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Gavin  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  Keith  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Finnegan  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  burtls  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Gh-ay  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  changed  her  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
this  last  vote  was  taken.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


AMENDMENT    OP    SECTION    204    OP 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  589,  Rept.  No.  1555), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue    not    to    exceed    one    hour,    to    be 
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equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  repK)rt  the  bill  U)  the  H-use 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
c  jnaldered  a«  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  Ui  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  mitl'm  to 
recommit 


REPORT  ON  HR    1159  TO  AMEND  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 

Mr.  COLMER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rule.s.  reported  the  followins;;  privili-!.it'd 
resolution  'H  Re.s.  590.  Rept  No  15.56' 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  th.it 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
11.591  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1956.  in  order  to  eliminate  the  6  per  centum 
differenti.il  applying  t(j  certain  bids  of  Pa- 
cific coast  shipbuilders,  and  all  poiiirs  of 
order  against  said  committee  .imendnients 
printed  in  the  bill  are  hereby  waived  After 
►general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  t«J 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hor.rs,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant M.irine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  rive-mm- 
ute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  ri.se  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
Hou.se  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion  t«  recummit 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  tjentleman  from 
Illinois^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  what  the 
letiislative  program  is. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Eientleman,  may  I  advise  the 
House  that  there  is  no  further  business 
for  the  balance  of  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday  is  District  Day  There  is  no 
District  of  Columbia  business. 

Tuesday.  H  R.  10788.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  204,  Agriculture  Act  of  1956  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  textile  im- 
ports will  be  called  up. 

On  Tuesday  there  is  an  Illinois  pri- 
mary and  any  rollcall  votes  except  on 
rules  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  will  go  over 
until  Wednesday. 

Wednesday,  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1963  will  be  called  up 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
H  R.  1159^ — vessels,  6-percent  differ- 
ential. Pacific  coast  shipbuilders. 


There  is  the  usual  reservation,  of 
course,  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Any  further  legislative  program  will 
be  announced  later.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  announce  additional  business  for  next 
week  sometime  early  in  the  week 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  information,  if  he  has  any 
available  information,  concerning  the 
Easter  time  rece.ss  Can  he  fili  us  iii  a 
Uttle  about  that  at  this  time'' 

Mr  ALBERT  The  Easter  Mxes  >  will 
begin  at  the  close  of  busme.ss  on  Thurs- 
day. April  19  We  are  not  able  to  advi.se 
the  House  at  this  time  a^  to  the  duration 
of  the  Easter  recess,  but  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  '^ivf  my  colleauue  and  the  House  this 
information  early   next   we«  k 

Mr  ARENDS  Might  I  expre.ss  the 
hope  that  the  news  you  gnc  us  will  be 
good  news.' 

Mr  ALBERT  I  share  the  hope  of  the 
gentleman 

Mr  ARENDS  I  th.ank  the  gentle- 
man 


DISPENSING         WITH         CAI  ENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  APRIL 

II    AND   18 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.-,k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  m 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day, April   II   and  Wedne.sday.  April   18 

The  SPFAKEF^  Is  there  obieetion  to 
the  request  of  thr  mntU'man  from 
Oklahoma ' 

There  wa.-  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY    APRIL 
9.   1962 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the  House 
adiourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
the  appropriation  bill  is  being  earned 
over  from  next  Tuesday  Uj  next  Wednes- 
day'' 

Mr  ALBERT  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  GROS.-^  And  that  is  breause  of 
a  city  election  .somewhere  ' 

Mr.  AI,BERT  It  is  not  a  city  election 
according  to  my  understanding 

Mr    GROSS      Is  it  a  State  primary? 

Mr.  ALBERT  If  I  am  properly  in- 
formed, it  IS  the  Illinois  primary 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  a  statewide  pri- 
mary ' 

Mr.  ALBERT  That  is  my  under- 
standing 

Mr  GROSS  And  not  a  municipal 
election'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. We  do  not  customarily  put 
over  rollcall  \otes  othei-wise. 


any  rollcall  votes  except  on  rules  and  on 
procedural  matters  and.  of  course,  this 
doi\s  not  apply  to  quorum  calls,  on  Tues- 
day next  may  be  put  over  until  Wednes- 
day 

Mr  GR(.»SS  Mr  Speaker,  still  re- 
serving the  ritiht  to  object.  I  have  been 
through  thi.s  parliamentary  process  be- 
fore and  I  havf  lost  the  floor  by  yield- 
ing for  unanimous  con.sent  requests. 

Mr  ALBERT  I  asked  the  gentleman 
if  he  would  yield 

Mr  GROSS  Yes.  and  I  am  still  rv- 
sf  vuv.-,  the  iiiiht  to  object  to  this  re- 
vjuest.  Mr  Speaker  Now  there  will  b<' 
no  .se.vsion  tomorrow,  on  Friday:  is  that 
correct  ' 

Mr    ALBER'I       That   is  correct 

Mr  GROSS  I  assume  that  is  very 
much  in  order  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  deleuation  will  want  a 
long  weekt-nd  to  celebrate  having  ob- 
tained $20  million  from  the  US  Treas- 
ury in  the  last  2  days  I  know  that  the 
P'ederal  Treasury  is  busted  and  will  bor- 
row several  billion  dollars  this  year.  I 
had  not  i)re\iously  known  that  New  York 
City  could  not  pay  its  bills:  that  it  was 
so  poveity  stricken  it  could  not  pay  for 
its  own  promotions  The  best  news  of 
the  day  is  that  there  will  be  an  Easter 
rece.ss  I  plan  to  go  home  and  commis- 
erate with  the  taxpayers  of  the  district  I 
repre.sont 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  There  are  two  con- 
.sent requesis  pending  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
day It  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 
Is  there  objection  ' 

There  was  no  obiectiun. 


PO.^TPONEMENT        OF        ROLLCALL 
VOTES  TO  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  while  we  are  on  that 
subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


votp:s   postponed   to   Wednes- 
day.   APRIL    II,    1962 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  a.sks  unanimous  consent  that 
any  vote  had  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
next  week,  except  on  a  rule  or  quorum 
calls  be  postponed  to  Wednesday.  Is 
there  objection'' 

There  was  no  objection 


POORLY    PRINTED    HEARINGS 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
you  and  tlie  Members  would  look  at  the 
hearings  that  have  just  come  to  the  floor 
on  the  bill  H  R.  4441  and  see  how  you 
can  read  them  They  are  so  badly 
printed  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  read  some  pages  at  all.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  something  be  done  about 
a  poor  job  like  this.  If  the  machinery  is 
no  good,  throw  it  out  and  get  new.  If 
the  paper  is  too  thin,  print  it  on  better 
stock,  but  let  the  work  be  of  such  nature 
that  we  can  read  it  and  use  it  when  it 
comes  to  us. 
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AMEND  UNITED  STATES  CX>DE  TO 
IMPROVE  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
JUSTICE  AND  DISCIPLINE  IN 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  a\  the  Recoid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  tt.e  AmertcEin  Legion.  I  have 
Uxlay  introduced  a  bJl  to  amend  title  10, 
I  nited  States  Code,  in  order  to  improve 
the  administration  of  justice  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  Arm?d  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  was  originally  introduced  in 
the  86th  Congress  l)y  my  beloved  and 
esteemed  late  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Overton  Brooks. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  improve  the 
system  of  justice  and  discipline  for  all 
the  Armed  Forces  and  I  am  hop)efu]  that 
it  may  be  assigned  for  early  hearings 
so  tliat  the  views  of  the  Depiartment  of 
Defense,  the  individual  services,  the 
American  Legion  and  other  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, and  all  interested  parties 
may  be  adduced  ancl  siiitable  legislation 
provided  to  improve  the  code  and 
strengthen  the  sysU-m  of  justice  for  all 
the  armed  services. 


TRANSPORTATION  MESSAGE  AND 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  INTER- 
STATE  COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  (o  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  that  my  remarks  may 
be  included  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  point 
immediately  following  the  message  of 
the  President  on  i.ransportation  this 
morning,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  retrarks  a  brief  speech 
I  made  this  morning  in  connection  with 
exercises  celebrating  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi.ssion. 

The  SPEAKER.  I;,  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objec.ion. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  .KIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tho  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objecdon. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  terminate  the 
operating  authority  o-f  the  supplemental 
air  carriers. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  in  the  report  of 


the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  S.  1969,  by  Members 
of  the  other  body,  and  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colimibia 
that  the  operating  certificates  of  these 
carriers  are  illegal. 

The  Congress  in  Public  Law  86-661 
generously  granted  a  20-month  reprieve 
to  consider  whether  the  supplemental 
airlines  should  be  continued  and,  if  so. 
on  what  basis.  During  this  20-month 
period  of  investigation  and  deliberation, 
it  became  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  supplemental  group 
are  unfit  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
include  law  violations,  unsafe  and  negli- 
gent operations,  substandard  mainte- 
nance, unsound  financial  conditions,  and 
false  and  fraudulent  filings  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  the  PAA. 

These  supplemental  operations  have 
resulted  in  shocking  airline  disasters  at 
Richmond,  at  Toledo,  at  Shannon,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  supplementals  have  evaded  over 
a  million  dollars  in  Federal  taxes  and  de- 
faulted on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  debt  owed  to  the  Government 
for  fuel  and  supplies. 

The  supplementals  have  stranded  pas- 
sengers abroad,  illegally  rebated  tickets, 
delayed  or  completely  failed  to  make 
passenger  refunds.  Their  schedule  re- 
liability has  been  substandard. 

The  supplemental  combines  have  sys- 
tematically flaunted  the  law  and  oper- 
ated scheduled  service  illegally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  details  of  all  these 
violations  have  been  set  forth  at  length 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  before  several 
congressional  committees,  and  in  the 
press,  and  are  well  known.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  go  into  any  further  details  at 
this  time. 

The  House  passed  a  supplemental  bill 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  which  with 
certain  additional  strengthening  provi- 
sions constitutes  a  reasonable  solution. 
The  other  body  passed  a  bill  which  in- 
cludes three  grants  of  authority  to  the 
supplementals  which  are  unacceptable. 
There  is  no  public  need  for  the  authority. 
There  is  no  economic  need  by  the  sup- 
plementals for  the  authority.  These 
three  grants  would  embroil  the  airline 
industry  in  ceaseless  abuse  and  litiga- 
tion and  would  invalidate  the  safety  and 
enforcement  amendments  sorely  needed 
to  reform  the  supplementals. 

In  the  meantime,  the  20-month  re- 
prieve has  expired.  The  supplementals 
are  operating  under  their  illegal  certifi- 
cates pending  Supreme  Court  review  or 
enactment  of  permanent  legislation. 

My  investigations  of  the  supplementals 
raised  grave  doubts  in  my  mind  whether 
there  Is  any  justification  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  supplemental  carriers.  I 
now  have  no  doubts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  faces  a 
grave  problem.  These  supplemental 
carriers  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue 
their  present  illegal  and  dangerous  op- 
erations. Neither  can  we  accept  the 
Senate  position.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  bill  which  I  have  today  intro- 
duced is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
protect  the  public,  and  maintain  order 
in  the  Nation's  air  transportation  system. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  support  the  bill  introduced  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Representative  Francis  Walter,  provid- 
ing for  termination  of  supplement-al  air 
carrier  certificates  issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  certificates  would  become 
null  and  void  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  know  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  very  much 
concerned,  as  I  have  been,  about  the  un- 
sound financial  arrangements  and  un- 
safe flying  practices  of  supplemental  air 
carriers. 

That  the  CAB  has  allowed  these  car- 
riers to  continue  doing  business  even 
thotigh  Public  Law  86-661  expired  on 
March  14  last  is  indeed  disturbing — this 
law  gave  congressional  sanction  to  sup- 
plemental air  carrier  certificates  issued 
by  the  CAB  only  until  the  expiration 
date.  To  my  mind,  the  CAB  has  demon- 
strated casual  disregard  for  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  Public  Law  86- 
661. 

Mr.  Walter's  bill  certainly  reflects  my 
views  relative  to  what  should  be  done 
about  supplemental  air  carriers  now  do- 
ing business.  I  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  introducing  this 
necessary  and  entirely  appropriate 
measure. 


THE  LONG-AWAITED  A4ESSAGE  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  IS  FINALLY 
BEFORE  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  President's  long-awaited  mes- 
sage on  transportation  is  before  the  Con- 
gress, I  trust  that  we  may  finally  get  on 
with  the  vitally  urgent  task  of  making 
sense  out  of  this  Nation's  muddled  and 
often  contradictory  transportation  poli- 
cies and  laws. 

Although  some  of  us  may  disagree  as 
to  detail,  we  would  all  agree,  I  believe, 
with  the  central  thesis  of  the  President's 
message  that  transportation  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  Nation's  economy  and  secu- 
rity, that  major  segments  of  transporta- 
tion are  in  serious  trouble,  that  their 
troubles  derive  in  no  small  part  from 
the  failure  to  gear  transportation  policies 
and  laws  to  changing  conditions  and 
needs,  and  that  further  delay  in  arriv- 
ing at  sound  solutions  would  seriously 
jeopardize  our  essential  common  carrier 
system  to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Essentially  the  same  warnings  have 
been  sounded  by  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress    for    years,    and    it    is    most 
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heartening  to  find  that  the  administra- 
tions  independent  analysis  has  reached 
substantially  the  same  conclusions. 

Especially  commendable.  I  believe,  is 
the  President's  recognition  of  the 
numerous  ^rave  inequities  which  exist  in 
transportation  as  the  result  of  what  he 
has  properly  described  as  a  chaotic 
patchwork  of  inconsistent  and  often  ob- 
solete legislation  and  regulation.  Clear- 
ly, the  agricultural  and  bulk  commodi- 
ties exemptions  to  which  the  President 
refers  are  outstanding  examples  of  these 
inequities  and  warrant  the  earliest  at- 
tention by  Congress. 

Other  and  equally  grave  inequities  re- 
sult, as  the  President  has  also  pointed 
out.  from  the  use  by  commercial  carriers 
of  publicly  provided  transportation  facil- 
ities either  entirely  without  charge  or 
without  fair  and  adequate  charge.  As 
to  this  and  many  of  the  other  inequities 
referred  to  in  the  President's  message,  I 
wish  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  cor- 
rective legislation,  largely  embodying  the 
principles  and  approach  which  the  Pres- 
ident recommends,  already  have  been  in- 
troduced in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
and  await  only  our  attention. 

On  the  subject  of  user  charRcs  on 
inland  waterways,  for  example,  I  have 
Introduced  H  R  586  and  H  R.  2963.  Re- 
peal of  the  bulk  and  agricultural  com- 
modity exemptions  or  extension  of  the 
exemptions  to  railroads  are  provided  for 
in  H.R  1823.  H  R.  1824.  and  H  R  5595 
Repeal  of  the  10-percent  Federal  tax  on 
passenger  fares,  also  recommended  by 
the  President,  is  the  objective  of  H  R 
142  and  no  fewer  than  18  other  Hou^e 
bills.  In  fact,  in  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage, there  is  scarcely  a  sint;le  recom- 
mendation or  problem  that  is  not  also 
the  subject  of  one  or  more  concrete  pro- 
posals now  before  us. 

The  President  has  appropriately 
pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  and  the 
complexity  of  these  basic  troubles  will 
not  correct  themselves  with  the  mere 
passage  of  time  and  that  the  Nation 
cannot  afford  further  delay  in  arriving  at 
sound  solutions  I  could  not  agree  more 
And  I  would  add,  as  I  have  on  other 
occasions,  that  failure  by  Congre-ss  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  basic  problems 
now  would  constitute  gross  dereliction  of 
duty  and  abdication  of  responsibility,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  great  American 
public,  whose  interests  we  are  sworn  to 
uphold 


IMPLEMENT   THE   FEDERAL    FLOOD 
INSURANCE   ACT    OF    1956 

Mr  WAIXHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  a  re.so- 
lution  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  joint  resolution  adopted 


by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

This  resolution  concerns  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  failed  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  necessary  to  implement 
the  act. 

In  Its  resolution,  the  State  legislatuie 
calls  upon  the  Congres.s  to  enact  the 
legislation  nece.ssary  to  fully  implement 
the  act.     I  fully  concur  with  this  reque.st 

Such  an  action.  I  firmly  believe,  will 
be  in  the  common  interests  of  all  of  the 
States  of  our  Union  and  its  jjeoples 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  text  of  the  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
State  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  at  thus 
point  in  the  Record: 

Joint  Resolition  Memurim  izi.ng  the  Con- 
cress    or    THE    Unfted    States    To    Ena(T 

Legislation    To    Implement    tme    Federal 

Flood  Insira.ni.e  .\tT  or   1956 

Whereas  the  C  in^res-s  of  the  United  .States, 
In  1956.  enacted  the  Federal  Fl.H>d  In.sur- 
ance  Act  of  19.S6.  and 

Whereas  the  C')ngres.s  found  In  said  act 
that  "In  the  ca.se  <>l  recurring  natural  dis- 
asters, includlnf?  rerurrlng  flcxKls  Insurance 
protection  again.st  individual  and  public  losa 
is  not  always  practically  available  thp)Ugh 
private    or    public    sources  '      and 

Whereas  the  .ivuwed  purp<J6e  of  said  act 
was  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  in.sur- 
ance  and  reinsurance  against  the  risk  of 
flixjds  and  to  eudurage  private  liisumrice 
covering  such  flood  risks,  and 

Whereas  the  Cmigress  of  the  t'ruted  States 
has  heretofore  failed  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  Implement  the  Federal 
FliHXl  Insurance  Act  of  1956    and 

Whereas  sii.ce  1956  there  have  been  nu- 
merous disasters,  storms  and  fliMids  in  many 
(jf  the  States  >f  tbls  Natinn,  causing  untold 
damage  to  puolic  and  private  property,   and 

Where.is  m  the  Suite  of  New  Jersey  as  a 
result  of  the  storm  and  flcnxl  of  March  1962 
alone,  the  damage  to  public  and  private 
property  wiU  e.xceed  tlOO  million,   and 

Where. ts  the  public  and  private  losses  suf- 
fered as  a  result  n{  such  storms  and  floods 
has  caused  widespread  distress  and  hard- 
ship adversely  atTectmg  the  general  welfare 
without  regard  to  State  boundary  lines,  and 

Wherea.s  much  of  .said  distress  and  hard- 
ship C'luid  have  been  avoided,  reduced  or 
guarded  against  If  the  Federal  FliM.d  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1956  had  been  pr-ijierly  and 
adequately  im.plemented  at  the  time  of  Its 
original  passage,  and 

Whereas  It  is  In  the  common  Interest  of  all 
of  the  States  of  this  Nation  to  8upp>ort  the 
program  of  Insurance  protection  provided 
for  in  the  Federal  FliMjd  In.surance  Act  of 
1956.   and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  .states 
has  slated  his  approval  r)f  this  program  and 
willingness    to    implement    Its    provisions    as 
soon    as    the    necessary   funds    are    provided 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolird  by  thr  Sfnatr  and  Ch-nfral  As- 
sembly   of    the   State   of   New  Jersey 

1  The  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  is 
memorialized  to  enact  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  fully  Implement  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of   1956 

2  The  .Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
forthwith  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  oi  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  Jersey  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  elected  from  .New  Jersey 

3  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take  efTect 
immediately 


HR     11072.   A   BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr    KING  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  ob.ieclion 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing introduced  H  R.  11072,  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in 
order  that  coal  pipeline  companies  may 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  eminent  do- 
main. I  should  like  to  explain  the  need 
for  quick  congre-ssional  action  on  this 
mea.sure 

One  of  the  few  industries  to  keep  the 
price  of  Its  product  static  through  the 
long  siene  of  inflation  during  recent 
years,  the  Nation's  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry has  unfortunately  failed  to  bene- 
fit materially  from  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice The  average  selling  price  of  coal  at 
the  mine  was  $4  99  per  ton  in  1947.  De- 
spite a  very  substantial  increase  in  coal 
industry  wages  and  in  the  costs  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  that  very  same  prod- 
uct IS  now  available  at  the  mine  for  $4.67 
per  ton  Actually,  it  is  not  the  same 
product.  It  is  a  better,  more  efflclent 
product  inasmuch  as  preparation  plants 
that  have  been  put  into  service  over  the 
past  15  years  greatly  improve  coal's  com- 
bustion efficiency. 

What  has  been  happening  to  the  coal 
indu.stry  as  a  con.sequence  of  its  willing- 
ness to  invest  m  the  interest  of  prog- 
ress'' While  the  average  man-day  out- 
put of  bituminous  coal  has  moved  from 
6  26  tons  per  man-day  in  1938  to  more 
than  13  tons  at  the  present  time,  coal 
.sales  do  not  in  any  way  reflect  the  coal 
industry's  .succes.sful  efforts  to  modern- 
1/0.  and  to  offer  a  better  product,  and 
hold  prices  far  below  the  general  index. 
In  1947  the  bituminous  coal  Industry 
I'.stabli.sht'd  a  new  production  record,  630 
million  tons,  and  the  following  year  the 
total  output  was  just  short  of  600  million 
tons 

For  a  number  of  reasons  over  which 
the  indu.stry  itself  has  no  control,  a  lack 
of  dtmand  kepi  bitim:nnous  coal  produc- 
tion at  scarcely  400  million  tons  in  1961. 
Meanwlnle,  total  energy  requirements 
have  risen  34  9  percent  .since  1948. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  not 
going  to  be  any  stopping  the  spiraling 
demands  for  energy  — not  only  to  take 
care  of  increasing  population  but  also 
to  provide  better  standards  of  living — 
coal  must  find  a  means  of  capturing  its 
share  of  the  growing  markets  if  the  in- 
dustry IS  to  remain  sound,  if  it  is  to  be 
ready  under  emergency  conditions,  and 
if  It  IS  to  be  depended  upon  over  the  long 
range. 

One  way  for  coal  to  assert  itself  in  new 
markets  is  for  it  to  keep  its  delivered 
price  down  below  the  cost  of  energy 
equivalent  from  other  fuels.  A  step  in 
this  direction  took  place  several  years 
ago  when  a  110-mile  coal  pip>eline  was 
put  into  operation  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  transporting 
more   than  a   million  tons  of  coal   an- 
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nually  to  an  electric  utility  plant.  Engi- 
neers have  decided  that  this  method  of 
transportation  is  fef<.sible  and  practical 
over  much  longer  dutances  and  over  al- 
most any  type  of  terrain.  Presently 
there  is  under  consideration  a  plan  to 
connect  the  electric  utility  markets  of 
the  east  coast  with  the  coal  fields  of 
West  'Virginia  by  a  pipeline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  la-t  month  a  number  of 
coal  industry  representatives  presented 
testimony  to  the  California  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  regarding  the  availa- 
bility of  coal  for  use  in  that  State.  Wit- 
nes.ses  included  Mr  W.  J.  O'Connor, 
president  of  the  Independent  Coal  and 
Coke  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Mr.  Earl 
Evans,  president  of  the  Utah-Wyoming 
Coal  Operators  Association.  Several 
methods  of  making  electric  power  from 
Rocky  Mountain  coal  available  on  the 
west  coa^t  were  discussed,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  California  will  be  an  im- 
portant coal  customi?r. 

I  want  to  help  establish  this  new  mar- 
ket for  intermounta:n  coal  as  quickly  as 
l>o.ssible.  Construction  of  the  pipeline 
from  our  coal  field;;  to  California  will 
fori-e  an  important  link  between  our 
great  coal  resources  and  coast  markets. 
Certainly  if  a  coal  pipeline  will  work 
in  the  East,  it  will  work  in  the  West.  I 
feel  it  is  important  a;,  least  that  Congress 
open  the  way  for  such  an  undertaking 
by  Kiving  to  the  coiil  carrier  the  same 
rit^'ht  of  eminent  domain  that  is  already 
available  to  oil  and  pas  pipelines.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  has  been  some  opposi- 
tion in  State  capitals  of  the  East  to 
granting  this  privileKe,  but  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  such  attitude  in  our  part  of 
the  country  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  coal  being  moved  to  California,  so 
no  other  method  of  t-ansportation  would 
lose  busine-s  if  a  cosl  pipeline  were  cre- 
ated to  bring  our  product  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  would  be  all  new  business  and 
its  beneficial  impact  upon  the  economy 
of  our  mining  regions  would  be  a  wel- 
come development  fo;-  Utah.  Our  State's 
rich  veins  contain  46  billion  tons  of  re- 
coverable coal  reserves,  and  we  want  to 
see  our  coal  industry'  revived.  The  TVa 
million  tons  of  coal  produced  in  Utah  in 
1947  dwindled  to  4  4  million  tons  in  1960 
and  recovered  only  slightly  last  year.  I 
know  that  my  colleai.'ues  can  appreciate 
the  injurious  effects  en  the  economy  that 
come  when  business  ;s  off  to  this  extent. 
Whatever  new  measures  can  be  intro- 
duced to  enable  our  coal  industry  to  re- 
cover should  be  explored  closely  and 
acted  upon  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  pipeline  has  great  poten- 
tial and  that  Congress  should  approve 
of  H  R.  11072  quickly  and  positively. 


PLYING   HORSE 

Mr  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparent- 
ly, Sardar  has  more  influence  than  a 
Congressman.  Yesterday,  as  shown  on 
page  5929  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  asked  for  and  was  given  permission  to 
speak  out  of  order  and  addressed  the 
House  about  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
refused  a  seat  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  plane 
flying  to  Greece  where  I  had  hoped  to 
plead  for  the  life  of  one  of  my  constit- 
uents who  is  imprisoned  there,  await- 
ing execution  before  a  firing  squad.  I 
was  refused  transportation  because  I 
am  not  a  military  reservist.  I  went  on 
to  point  out  that  the  First  Lady's  gift 
horse,  the  honorable  Sardar,  was  being 
flown  from  Pakistan  to  the  United  States 
by  this  same  Military  Air  Transport 
Service,  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post.  My  inquiry  then  was  whether  or 
not  Sardar  is  a  reservist  or  merely  in 
reserve. 

Today,  when  I  sought  to  read  about 
the  exploits  of  Sardar  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  discovered  that  my  re- 
marks are  not  printed.  Frankly,  this  is 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
my  speech  was  not  ghostwritten  by  Ted 
Sorenson,  the  man  who  has  generously 
offered  to  plug,  er,  excuse  me,  I  mean 
ghostwrite  about  the  Kermedy  family 
for  members  of  the  press.  But  then,  of 
course,  I  realize  that  Sardar  must  be  a 
horse  of  unbridled  influence,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  the  President  is  horsing 
around  with  the  idea  of  creating  a  De- 
partment of  Horse  Affairs  and  naming 
the  honorable  Sardar  to  the  new  Cabi- 
net, er.  post  r>osition,  which  would  no 
doubt  be  a  stable  position  in  this  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  Attorney  General  Bobby  flying 
around  the  world,  maybe  the  adminis- 
tration seeks  to  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  by  utilizing  this  flying  gift  horse, 
in  which  event  perhaps  the  Congress 
should  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
Thus,  on  second  thought,  I  offer  my 
humblest  apologies  to  the  honorable 
Sardar  and  I  further  suggest,  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  that  he  sow  his  wild 
oats  in  the  rose  garden. 


Mr. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
MCDOWELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 


Monday,  April  2,  I  was  absent  from  the 
House  on  oflBcial  business.  Had  I  been 
present  on  roUcalls  Nos.  54  and  55  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


GOV.  NORMAN  ERBE,  OF  IOWA.  PRO- 
TESTS REALINEMENT  OF  34TH 
INFANTRY  DIVISION  AND  103D  IN- 
FANTRY DIVISION 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
mediately on  the  heels  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense   notice   that   certain 


National  Guard  and  Reserve  imits  will 
be  realined,  all  members  of  the  Iowa 
delegation  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Honorable  Norman  Erbe,  Governor  of 
Iowa,  expressing  his  shock  and  surprise 
that  the  34th  Infantry  Division  and  the 
103d  Infantry  Division  are  among  those 
selected  for  realinement.  Under  leave 
to  extend  remarks,  we,  the  Members  of 
Congress,  wish  to  call  attention  to  Gov- 
ernor Erbe's  telegram  and  to  express 
our  concern  about  this  action.  We  feel 
that  final  action  should  not  be  taken 
until  these  plans  can  be  reviewed  in  de- 
tail by  the  appropriate  committees  in 
Congress,  at  which  time  public  hearings 
can  be  held  and  the  spokesmen  for  the 
people  most  directly  affected  given  an 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  implications 
of  this  move. 

We  are  sure  that  Governor  Erbe.  as 
well  as  other  midwestern  Governors,  will 
want  to  testify,  and  we  will  surely  want 
to  reserve  time  to  express  ourselves  in 
more  detail  than  time  permits  today. 

The  Governor's  telegram  follows : 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel. 
U.S.  Representatit'e. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  been  advised  that  news  has  been 
released  that  the  Departroent  of  E>efense  and 
the  Army  are  reported  ready  to  send  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  eliminating  four  National  Guard 
and  four  Reserve  divisions  and  that  the  divi- 
sions considered  most  in  Jeopardy  include 
the  34th  Infantry  Division,  a  National  Guard 
division,  and  the  103d  Infantry  Division,  a 
Reserve  division,  major  parts  of  which  divi- 
sion are  located  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  I 
am  shocked  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  consider  eliminating  the  34th  Infan- 
try Division,  a  famous  National  Guard  divi- 
sion, with  more  days  of  combat  credit  in 
World  War  II  than  any  other  division  in  the 
American  Army. 

Units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  in  my 
State  are  at  the  highest  levels  of  mobiliza- 
tion readiness  ever  achieved.  Eliminating 
these  two  divisions  from  the  troop  list  is 
certainly  not  in  keeping  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  defense  posture  in  the 
face  of  the  present  critical  world  situation. 
I  respectfully  urge  immediate  reconsidera- 
tion of  this  action. 

NosMAN  E.  Erbe. 
Governor  of  Iowa. 


REPORT  OF  CAB  ON  SOURDOUGH 
AIR  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  RousselotI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  re- 
port— Docket  No.  12026 — recently  issued 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
reveals  the  precarious  financial  condi- 
tion of  Sourdough  Air  Transport,  a  sup- 
plemental air  carrier.  This  report  sub- 
stantiates my  belief  that  the  CAB  has 
been  lax  in  enforcing  its  economic  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  supplemental 
air  carriers. 


\  ' 
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In  lisht  of  S.  1969,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  s  permanent  class  of  supplemental 
air  carriers,  which  has  gone  to  confer- 
ence. I  iiiink.  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  the  CAB  report. 
Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  report  at  this  point 
in  tbeRxcoKD: 
Civil      AaaowAurtcs      Boamd.      Washington. 

D.C. — BovKDOVGK    Air    Transport,    Dckkft 

No.    L202S 

IM    TH«    MATTU   OF    THE   APPLICATION    OF    SOUR- 
DOUCH    All    TRANaPQRT    FOR     RINrWAL    OF    ITS 

cmnncATE  as  a  supplemental  air  carrier 

Initial  decUlon  oi  Examiner  Richard  A. 
Walsh  served  April  2.  1962,  upon  John  J 
Klak.  Klak  8c  0«Tth.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
?fW  ,  Washlnfton.  DC.  for  Sourdough  Air 
Transport;  George  N.  Kenyon.  Jr  .  ClvU 
AeronauttCR  Board.  Washington.  DC.  for  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Regulation. 

ExcepUona  to  this  decision  may  be  flletl 
within  10  days  after  the  date  of  service  If 
exceptions  are  filed,  briefs  may  be  filed  with- 
in a  further  period  of  10  days.  If  no  ex- 
ceptlons  are  filed,  the  decision  shall  become 
the  decision  of  the  Board  20  days  after  ex- 
plriition  of  the  time  for  filing  exceptions 
unless  the  Board,  within  said  20-day  period, 
makes  an  order  constituting  Its  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  proceeding  or  providing  for 
further  review. 

iNrriAL  DECISION  or  exa.mines  richard  .<. 

WALSH 

Preliminary  statement  This  proceeUlns: 
Involve*  the  application  of  Sourdough  Air 
Transport.  Inc  i Sourdough*,  for  renew.il  of 
Mb  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
OB— Ity  authorizing  It  to  engage  In  supple- 
mental air  transportation.  Sourdough  was 
knued  Its  certificate  on  January  28.  1959  in 
the  Large  Irregxilar  Air  Carrier  Investigation  ' 
tor  a  period  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  issu- 
Koce.  Although  the  certificate  would  have 
expired  on  January  28.  1961.  it  was  confln- 
\»«d  in  force  under  section  9(b)  of  the  Ad- 
■alnlatratlve  Procedure  Act  by  the  timely 
fltlng  of  an  application  for  renewal  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  1961.  Leave  to  Intervene  was  granted 
to  American  Airlines.  Inc  .  Northwest  Air- 
Unes.  Inc  ,  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Inc..  and  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc 

After  due  notice  to  the  public  and  to  all 
interested  parties  public  hearings  were  held 
In  Seattle.  Wash,  and  in  Washington.  DC. 
and  briefs  have  been  filed  by  applicant.  TWA. 
and  Bureau  counsel. 

The  Issues  The  only  Issue  In  this  pro- 
ceeding Is  whether  Sourdough  now  posses.ses 
the  necessary  qualifications  under  section 
401  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  to  warrant  the  renewal  of  its  cer- 
tificate to  engage  in  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation. The  Board  In  its  decision  In  the 
Large  Irregular  Air  Carrier  Investigation, 
supra,  authorized  one  group  of  earners  to 
engage  in  such  service  for  a  periixl  of  5  years 
and  another  group  of  carriers  whose  qtialifl- 
oatlons  w°re  less  impressive  for  a  perlfxl  of 
2  years  Its  purpose  In  limiting  the  latter 
group  to  2-year  authorizations  was  to  per- 
mit reexamination  and  review  at  the  end  o; 
such  period  of  the  qualifications  of  this 
group  of  carriers,  without  reference  to  the 
question  uf  need  for  the  service,  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  still  qualified  to  en- 
gage In  such  transportation 

Sourdough  was  awarded  a  certificate  for 
the  shorter  f>eri(xl  because  Its  overall  quali- 
fications were  borderline  In  nature.  Al- 
though it  had  been  Inactive  for  several  >ears 
prior  to  the  Board  s  decision.  Its  good  com- 
pliance record  and  proposal  for  resunipthju 
of  service  weighed  heavily  in  its  favor  and 
served   to  compensate  to  a  considerable   ex- 
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tent  for   its  sjmewhat    unlmpressnc   over. ill 
qualifications 

Description  of  applicant  So\irdough  is  a 
partnership  consisting  of  Anton  R  Johansen 
and  his  wife,  Dorothy  V.  Johansen  lu 
principal  ofBce  la  located  at  their  home  ad- 
dress in  Seattle.  Wash  Both  Mr  and  Mrs 
Johansen  participate  actively  in  the  carrier  » 
operation  Both  have  backgrounds  of  ex- 
perience with  variuu.s  .^hiskati  air  carriers 
dating  back  to  1931  Mr  J.iii.inscii  has  been 
general  manager  nf  Sourdough  since  1947 
and  Mrs   Johansen  ha.s  been  hi.s  a.s.sistaii' 

When  Soiu-dough  presented  its  evidence 
in  the  Large  Irregular  Carrier  case  in  the 
fall  of  1955  it  owned  one  wrecked  DC  3  air- 
craft which  Mr.  Johansen  purchased  m  the 
preceding  July  for  $75  This  airplane  was 
carried  on  S<:)urdough's  books  at  a  value  of 
$200.DO0  It  has  not  since  t>een  repaired 
and  at  the  present  time  parts  of  the  aircraft 
are  located  in  Nome.  Ala-ska.  I><)s  Angeles, 
and  Seattle  During  the  hearing  oT  his  case 
in  1965  Mr  Johansen  estimated  the  cost  of 
repairing  this  aircraft  at  toO.OOO.  It  was  to 
h  ive  been  repaired  im.^lediately  but  nearly 
7  years  have  piissed  and  still  it  has  not 
been  dii>ne  In  view  of  the  age  of  the  air- 
craft, the  locations  of  its  par's,  the  cost 
of  putting  it  in  flyable  condition,  and  the 
limited  resources  of  Sourdough  and  the 
Johansens.  there  is  considerable  rtxjm  for 
doubt  that  this  aircraft  will  ever  be  re- 
paired. Another  DC  3  aircraft  allegedly 
owned  by  Mr  Johansen's  wh  illy  uvinecl  Kearii, 
Inc  .  w;!S  damaged  In  an  accident  in  1955 
while  under  lease  to  Currey  Air  Transport 
This  aircraft  W;t8  partly  repaired  by  Volltan 
Aviation.  Inc  .  but  nothing  further  has  been 
done  on  ft  since  1957  However,  regardle.vs 
of  the  present  condition  of  this  aircraft,  it 
would  not  be  available  to  Sourdough  in  any 
event  since  Mr  Johan.sen  pledged  it  iu.  se- 
curity for  a  $5,000  loan  from  the  Insurance 
Finance  Corp  of  California  which  ha.s  not 
been  repaid  and  title  thereto  h.is  since 
passed  to  the  finance  company  Accordingly 
iiPither  at  present  nor  in  the  fcTeseeable  fu- 
ture would  either  of  these  aircraft  be  avail- 
able to  Sourdough  for  use  m  supplemental 
service  Another  aircraft,  a  DC  4.  was  be- 
ing held  in  trust  by  Mr  Johansen  for  Mr 
T  D.  Smith  This  aircraft  was  being  op- 
erated under  lease  by  Stewart  .Mr  5>ervlce 
and  no  contention  was  made  that  It  would 
be  available  to  S<Jurdough  for  ii.se  In  its 
service 

Operations  since  January  1959  Since  re- 
ceiving lis  certirtcatlon  in  January  1959 
Sourdough  h;is  operated  In  only  10  of  the  36 
months  which  f(jllowed  Only  10  round- 
trip  flights  were  operated  during  the  en- 
tire year  1959  These  were  allektcd  rf:.»rrcr 
flights  operated  between  Burbank,  Calif  . 
and  Las  Vegas  Nev  for  the  Dunes  Hotel 
in  August  1959  This  operation  terminated 
when  Its  leased  aircraft  was  damaged  in  an 
accident   and    returned   to   Its  owner 

During  July  ilirough  November  1960  Sour- 
dough operated  approximately  56  flights, 
most  of  them  for  the  Forest  Service  under 
an  oral  agreement  with  Flighi'-raft  Inc.  of 
Portland,  Oreg  Pursuant  to  this  agreement 
Sourdough  on  or  afxiur  June  36  1960  leased 
a  DC-3  aircraft  from  PUghtcraft  and  on 
the  following  August  1  it  negotiated  a  p;is- 
senger  ak.Tent  agreement  with  FUghtcraft 
appointing  the  latter  Sourdonjjhs  aRerit  for 
the  solicitation  and  development  of  pas- 
senger business.  The  negotiations  which 
led  to  these  agreements  began  some  time  in 
May  1960  following  an  unsuccessful  effort 
by  FUghtcraft  to  obtain  a  part  45  opera- 
tors certificate  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
.Agency  Its  application  for  such  certificate 
w.ws  rejected  because  of  the  common  car- 
nage implication  of  the  service  which 
Flightcraft  contemplated  operating  Prior 
to  the  rejection  f)f  its  application  the  US. 
Forest  Service  had  indicated  an  interest  in 
utilizing  Its  DC-3  aircraft  acquired  earlier 
at    a    bur.kruptcy   sale,    If    and    when    FUght- 


craft obuiined  a  part  45  certificate.  After 
its  rejection  Flightcraft  approached  Mr. 
Johansen  with  a  plan  to  conduct  operations 
under  Sourdough's  certificate  which  Mr. 
Johiinsen  thought  might  not  be  permissible 
so  the  leasing  arrangement  and  passanger 
agency  agreement  were  agreed  upon  In- 
stead Under  Its  arrangement  with  Sour- 
dough. Flightcraft  was  able  to  engage  in  all 
of  the  services  which  it  had  theretofore  been 
un.ible  to  operate  including  those  for  the 
U  S  Forest  S<'rvlce  and  various  colleges  In 
tt»e  Pacific  Northwest  which  Flightcraft  had 
fcijiiclted  prior  to  Its  arrangement  with  Sour- 
dough 

The  lease  for  the  DC  3  Is  more  or  less 
the  standard  dry  lease  obligating  the  lessee 
to  pay  all  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
aircraft,  including  Insurance  premiums  anrt 
maintt'nance  charges  Mr  Johansen  testi- 
fied that  S<iurdough  paid  all  of  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  operation  but  the  evidence 
[.MJints  quite  clearly  to  the  contrary.  During 
the  time  tills  arrangement  was  In  effect  all 
revenues  received  from  the  operation  wern 
deposited  in  Flightcraffs  account  and  all 
operating  expenses  were  paid  from  this  ac- 
count Operations  were  conducted  out  of 
Flit^htcraft  s  base  at  Portland  and  all  crew 
memb*>rs  with  the  exception  of  one  Indi- 
vidual had  been  employees  of  Flightcraft 
immediately  prior  to  the  consummation  of 
its  arrangement  with  Sourdough.  Flight- 
craft obtained  aircraft  Insurance,  paid  the 
insurance  premiums,  and  provided  main- 
tenance for  the  aircraft  A  record  of  all 
revenues  and  ex[>en.''es  incident  to  the  opera- 
U  ti  was  kept  as  part  of  its  own  book- 
keeping .system  at  its  office  In  Portland 
Fiigh'.cr.ift  prepared  and  sent  billings  to 
St>urdi  ugh  customers  in  Its  own  name  and  it 
prepared  the  withholding  tax  statements  for 
all  ijf  the  employees  used  in  the  service. 

All  of  the  traffic  allegedly  carried  by  Sour- 
dough was  solicited  and  provided  by  Flight- 
craft Nearly  all  of  the  service  was  per- 
formed for  the  Forest  Service  and  for  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Northwest  Conference 
of  Colleges  which  was  either  solicited  or  ar- 
raukjed  for  by  Fli>;htcraft  before  entering  into 
Its  agreement  with  Sourdough.  Flightcraft 
provided  Mr  Johansen  with  office  space 
at  Portland  without  charge  and.  although 
Mr  Johansen  testified  that  he  had  made 
fre^juent  trips  to  Flightcraffs  office  In  Port- 
land during  the  F)eriod  here  Involved,  Flight- 
craft's  records  disclose  that  he  was  reim- 
bursed for  travel  expenses  to  Portland  on 
only  one  t>ccaslon  and  there  Is  no  evidence 
here  to  indicate  that  any  part  of  the  opera- 
tion W.1S  Conducted  subject  to  his  super- 
vision or  Control 

Mr  Johansen  testified  that  FUghtcraft  re- 
ceivetl  the  revenues  and  paid  the  o{>eratlng 
exvenses  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  Sourdijugh  He  contends  that  it  was 
actually  Sourdough  s  money  that  was  being 
lined  since  expen.ses  paid  in  Sourdough's  be- 
half were  offset  on  Flightcraffs  books 
against  rf\enue8  received  in  Its  behalf 
Flightcraffs  records,  hcjwever,  reveal  a  series 
of  so-called  advances  made  to  Mr.  Johansen 
from  a  point  of  time  antedating  the  leasing 
.uid  passenger  agent  agreements  until  the 
end  of  No\emtK?r  1960  when  the  arrangement 
w.is  terminated  Advances  of  $250  each  were 
made  t<i  Mr  Johansen  on  May  27.  1960.  June 
4.  1960  and  July  21.  1960,  while  two  ad- 
v.mces  totaling  $250  were  niiUle  on  July  5. 
IKGO  Advances  of  $500  each  were  made  on 
July  29.  September  1.  Octolier  1.  November 
1.  and  November  30.  1960  These  advances 
were  made  without  regard  to  whether  the 
operation  was  showing  a  profit,  since  net 
lnci>me  therefrom  during  the  5-month  fjerlod 
amounted  to  only  $2,213.  Mr.  Johansen 
testified  that  these  advances  were  actually 
personal  loans  made  to  him  by  Mr.  King, 
president  of  Fli^jhtcraft.  rather  Uian  to  Sour- 
dough However  he  testified  later  that  they 
were     offset     against    Sourdough's     earnings 
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Another  Item  of  revenue  which  Is  some- 
what hidden  In  obscurity  la  a  nonoperatlng 
revenue  Item  In  the  amount  of  $17,748  ap- 
pearing In  Sourdough's  December  31.  1900, 
profit  and  loss  statement,  which  supposedly 
represents  the  amount  paid  Sourdough  by 
Flightcraft  for  the  use  of  Soxirdough's  flight 
personnel.  Mr.  Johansen  testified  that  this 
Item  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
operation  conducted  by  Sourdough  under  Its 
arrangement  with  Flightcraft  because  the 
flight  personnel  Involved  were  not  utilized  In 
that  service. 

The  logic  of  this  explanation  Is  most  cer- 
tainly not  readily  apparent  since  Sour- 
dough had  been  Inoperative  for  nearly  a 
year  prior  to  Its  arrangement  with  Flight- 
craft The  possibility  of  Sourdough  having 
a  roster  of  pilots  and  copilots  under  these 
circumstances  appears  so  remote  that  some 
explanation  would  be  In  order.  Inasmuch 
as  Flightcraft  was  engaged  In  fixed  base 
operations  at  the  time  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  In  a  better  position  to  obtain 
pilots  than  Sourdough  who  allegedly  re- 
ceived a  profit  of  $7,748  on  the  transaction. 
Mr  Johansen's  explanation  serves  only  to 
cloud  father  than  clarify  the  matter  but 
viewing  It  In  the  light  of  the  other  cash 
advances  made  to  Mr.  Johansen  by  Flight- 
craft. especially  since  the  majority  of  them 
were  made  periodically  In  round  sums  of 
$500  each.  It  Is  evident  that  this  was  just 
another  means  of  paying  Sourdough  rent 
for  the  use  of  Its  certificate. 

In  summary  It  might  be  observed  that 
there  are  only  two  things  that  Identify 
S<jurdough  with  the  Flightcraft  operation, 
that  Is,  the  flights  were  operated  under 
Sourdough's  certificate  and  the  Flightcraft 
DC  3  aircraft  was  placed  on  Sourdough's 
operating  specifications.  The  bookkeeping 
procedures  employed  by  Flightcraft  were 
adopted  to  lend  the  color  of  legitimacy  to 
the  operation  but  Mr.  Johansen's  own  tes- 
timony Is  Illuminating  on  this  point  because 
when  Flightcraft  made  Its  proposal  to  rent 
the  certificate  Mr.  Johansen  suggested  that 
the  leasing  arrangement  be  employed  in- 
stead. 

Sourdough  was  Inactive  from  November 
1960  when  the  FUghtcraft  operation  termi- 
nated until  May  1961  when  It  resumed  op- 
erations under  a  so-called  lease-charter  ar- 
rangement with  Malcolm  Robertson,  owner 
of  Southeast  Airlines  (Southeast),  a  part  45 
operator  whose  headquarters  were  at  Phila- 
delphia International  Airport.  Southeast 
at  the  time  was  engaged  in  transporting 
Army  and  Marine  recruits  on  a  contract 
basis  In  regularly  scheduled  service  from 
northeastern  cities  to  military  camps  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
der Its  arrangement  with  Mr.  Robertson, 
Sourdough  subleased  Southeast's  DC-3  air- 
craft N 16067  on  or  about  May  3,  1961.  and 
chartered  the  aircraft  back  to  Southeast  on 
or  about  May  10.  1961,  for  use  In  the  latter 's 
operation.  Also,  on  May  10.  1961,  Sourdough 
signed  a  ticket  agency  agreement  with  Sky 
Coach  Air  Lines  Agency,  which  was  signed 
on  the  latter's  behalf  by  Malcolm  Robert- 
son's brother.  J.  J.  Robertson.  The  sublease 
was  to  have  remained  In  effect  6  months 
from  date  but  was  terminated  on  or  about 
the  following  July  1  when  the  aircraft  was 
returned  to  Its  owner,  the  Lesavoy  Founda- 
tion Although  as  a  part  45  carrier  South- 
east had  no  authority  to  carry  common  car- 
riage traffic  by  operating  flights  with  this 
aircraft  under  Sourdough's  certificate,  it 
could  carry  official  military  traffic  south- 
bound and  IndlvlduaUy  ticketed  military 
traffic  on  return  tripe. 

During  the  first  6  weeks  of  operation 
under  this  arrangement  the  aircraft  was 
used  to  carry  recruits  between  Pennsylvania 
cities  and  camps  In  South  Carolina.  The 
operations  were  Identical  to  those  performed 
by  Southeast  as  a  part  45  operator  for  a 
perifxl  of  approximately  18  months  prior  to 


the  leaae-charter  arrangement.  Southeast's 
service  for  the  Marine  Corps  was  operated  on 
a  regularly  scheduled  basis  and.  although 
Itr.  Robertson  understood  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  individually  ticketed  military 
passengers,  he  was  Informed  later  by  the 
Board  that  part  45  operators  had  no  such 
authority.  In  an  effort  to  become  associated 
with  some  carrier  who  had  such  authority 
Mr.  Robertson  offered  Mr.  Johansen  an  equity 
In  Southeast's  aircraft  In  exchange  for  an 
Interest  In  Sourdough.  The  lease-charter 
arrangement  was  agreed  upon  Instead,  which 
In  all  Important  details  was  virtually 
identical  to  its  arrangement  with  FUght- 
craft. 

The  evidence  shows  that  all  of  the  flights 
were  operated  by  Southeast  but  reported  as 
Sourdough  flights.  Southeast  provided  Mr. 
Johansen  with  office  space  at  Philadelphia 
International  Airport,  the  charge  for  which 
was  allegedly  assessed  against  Sourdough's 
revenues.  Southeast  received  all  of  the  rev- 
enues from  the  Sourdough  operation  and 
paid  all  of  the  direct  and  Indirect  expenses. 
The  operation  was  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  Southeast  and  by 
Southeast  employees  and  there  Is  no  evidence 
here  to  connect  Mr.  Johansen  with  the  phys- 
ical operation  of  the  service.  A  record  of 
the  of>eratlng  revenues  and  expenses  was 
maintained  In  Southeast's  books  in  accord- 
ance with  directions  received  from  Sour- 
dough's accountant  In  Seattle.  Although 
Southeast's  books  do  not  reflect  payments 
having  been  made  by  Southeast  to  Sour- 
dough or  Mr.  Johansen,  Mr.  Robertson  testi- 
fied that  he  had  paid  Mr  Johansen  between 
$1,800  and  $2,000  during  the  period  May 
th  ough  August  1961,  and  that  he  still 
owed  Mr.  Johansen  several  thousand  dollars. 
In  this  connection  the  evidence  shows  that 
no  moneys  were  paid  to  Southeast  or  Mr. 
Robertson  by  Sourdough  and  there  were  no 
transfers  of  funds  between  Southeast  and  or 
Mr.  Robertson  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sour- 
' dough  and/or  Mr.  Johansen  on  the  other, 
as  a  result  of  the  lease-charter  arrangement 
except  the  personal  advances  made  by  Mr. 
Robertson    to   Mr.  Johansen. 

When  operations  resumed  In  September 
1961  Sourdough  leased  the  aircraft  directly 
from  the  Lesavoy  Foundation.  The  lease  was 
executed  In  Sourdough's  behalf  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1961,  by  Melvln  Chapman,  a  Southeast 
pilot,  who,  like  the  other  Sourdough  flight 
pe-sonnel.  received  his  salary  from  South- 
east. Operations  under  this  arrangement 
terminated  in  November  1961  when  the  air- 
craft was  returned  to  the  Lesavoy  Founda- 
tion. 

Elxcept  In  one  or  two  Instances  all  of  the 
flights  operated  under  Sourdough's  certlfl- 
cate  carried  Army  and  Marine  recruits  from 
northern  points  to  military  camps  In  the 
South.  A  number  of  those,  operated  In  Sep- 
tember 1961,  carried  recruits  which  Imperial 
Airlines  had  been  committed  to  carry  but 
which  Sourdough  carried  at  Imperial's  re- 
quest. Mr.  Robertson  testified  that  most 
of  the  recfults  which  Southeast  carried 
southbound  returned  to  their  homes  upon 
completion  of  basic  training  a  few  weeks 
later  at  their  own  expense.  Although  there 
Is  some  conflict  in  Mr.  Robertson's  testimony 
concerning  the  real  purpose  behind  his  ar- 
rangement with  Sourdough  =  It  Is  clear  that 
his  primary  Interest  was  in  carrying  revenue 
passengers  on  return  tripe,  even  though  it 
might  have  had  the  Incidental  effect  of 
helping  Soiu-dough  obtain  a  renewal  of  Its 
certificate.  Southeast  suspended  service  In 
August   1961   at   which    time  Mr.   Robertson 


became  Imperial's  traffic  agent,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  Imperial'*  fatal  accident 
at  Richmond,  'Va.,  In  November  1961. 

Sourdough  submitted  financial  statements 
for  both  the  carrier  as  such  and  for  the  part- 
ners, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johansen.  As  of  June 
30  1961,  Sourdough  had  aaaets  totaling 
$29,242  consisting  principally  of  current  as- 
sets in  the  amount  of  $6,930,  representing 
the  amount  allegedly  owed  Sourdough  by 
Southeast,  and  flight  equipment,  $20,000.  rep- 
resenting the  book  value  of  the  wrecked  air- 
craft which  Ji4r.  Johansen  purchased  In  1955 
for  $75.  This  aircraft  has  not  since  been 
repaired  and  parts  of  It  are  located  in  three 
widely  separated  places.  In  view  thereof  and 
in  consideration  of  the  probable  cost  of  re- 
storing It  to  flyable  condition."  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  effort  whatsoever  has 
been  made  during  the  intervening  years  to 
repair  It,  there  would  appear  to  be  con- 
siderable doubt  that  this  aircraft  would  have 
any  value  and  for  this  reason  It  should  not 
be  carried  as  an  asset  on  the  carrier's  books. 

Sourdough's  liabilities  as  of  the  above- 
Indicated  date  consisted  of  notes  and  ac- 
counts payable  totaling  $11,975.  Net  worth 
was  computed  at  $17,366,  representing  the 
owTier's  Investment  and  accumulated  earn- 
ings. However,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  amount  and  collectibility  of  the 
Southeast  debt  and  the  dubious  value  of 
the  carrier's  wrecked  aircraft,  it  appears 
that  Sourdough  would  have  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  net  worth  which  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  $9,000.  depending  on  how 
much,  if  any,  of  the  Southeast  debt  Sotir- 
dough  may  be  able  to  collect. 

The  financial  position  of  the  partners 
while  somewhat  better  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  for  such  a  substantial  undertaking 
as  a  supplemental  air  carrier  operation. 
Their  home,  certain  personal  property,  and 
household  ftirnlshings  account  for  $35,500 
of  their  $63,585  net  worth'.  The  assets  In- 
clude an  Item  of  $25,000  representing  an 
estimated  book  value  of  the  Kearn.  Inc., 
aircraft  which  also  was  damaged  In  an  acci- 
dent in   1955  and  has  not  been  repaired. 

This  aircraft  was  partially  repaired  by 
Volltan  Aircraft  Co.  in  1957  but  work  on  it 
has  never  been  completed.  It  is  still  In 
Volltan's  shop  In  California;  however,  title 
thereto  has  since  passed  to  the  Insurance 
Finance  Corp.  of  California  because  of  Mr. 
Johansen's  failure  to  repay  a  personal  loan 
of  $5,000  obtained  from  that  company  In 
1959. 

Inasmuch  as  the  finance  company  rather 
than  Mr.  Johansen  now  holds  title  to  the 
aircraft,  the  partners  obviously  were  in 
error  in  listing  it  as  an  asset.  However, 
even  assuming  that  Mr.  Johansen  should 
regain  possession  of  the  aircraft,  it  would 
cost  a  minimum  of  $30,000  to  place  It  In 
fiyable  condition.  Since  neither  aircraft  has 
been  repaired  after  a  period  on  nearly  7  years 
it  appears  safe  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Johansen 
either  does  not  have  the  money  to  repair 
the  aircraft  or  they  are  not  worth  repairing. 

After  eliminating  the  estimated  value  of 
this  aircraft  the  partners  would  have  a  net 
worth  of  approximately  $38,500  Instead  of 
$63,858  which  la  only  slightly  more  than  the 
estimated  value  of  their  home,  certain  per-  ^ 
Bonal  property,  including  cash,  and  house-  : 
hold  furnishings. 

Sourdough's  future  operating  plans  con- 
template the  operation  of  clvUlan  and  mili- 
tary charter  and  contract  services.  Including 
individually  ticketing,  sightseeing  tours,  for- 
eign transportation,  and  charter  flights  for 


=  Mr.  Robertson  testified  variously  that 
the  arrangement  was  designed  to  help  Sour- 
dough obtain  a  renewal  of  its  certificate 
from  the  Board:  that  he  had  hoped  to  obtain 
a  carrier  to  take  over  Southeast's  operation: 
and  that  he  wanted  to  merge  with  some  car- 
rier that  could  carry  recruits  on  return  trips. 


-''Mr.  Johansen  estimated  that  the  repairs 
would  cost  approximately  $36,000,  a  figure 
substantially  below  his  earlier  estimate  of 
more  than  $50,000  given  In  the  proceeding 
entitled  "In  the  Matter  at  the  Investigation 
of  Interim  Operating  Authorisation  No.  37," 
Docket  No.  8682,  which  was  dismissed  by  the 
Board  Nov.  9.  1959,  Order  No.  E-14620. 
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the  UJB.  Forest  Service.  It  la  presently  con- 
sidering Uw  scquisltlon  of  a  £>C  -6  aircraft 
cither  toy  le—e  or  leaae-purchaae  but  its 
plans  for  doing  so  are  very  vague  and  In- 
deOxUte. 

Conclusions:  The  evidence  here  attests 
quite  strongly  to  the  Board's  wisdom  In  the 
large  Irregular  aljr  carrier  Investigation  of 
limitUv  carriers  with  borderline  quallflca- 
tlons  to  a-year  rather  than  5-year  supple- 
mental certificates  Since  March  31.  1956 
Sourdough's  financial  position  has  deterio- 
rated fnjm  a  positive  net  worth  of  $H*  543  tn 
a  negative  worth  of  several  thousand  dollars 
Although  Mr.  Johanaen  testltled  in  iw<> 
Board  proceedings  dating  back  to  the  fall  of 
l*i5  that  the  aircraft  would  be  repaired  and 
restored  to  servlc*.  nearly  7  years  have 
elapsed  and  they  still  have  not  been  lepalred 
In  view  thereof  and  because  oT  the  rather 
dlUcult  financial  position  of  Sourdough  and 
the  unimpressive  financial  position  of  the 
partners.  It  Is  doubtful  that  these  aircraii 
will  ever  be  repaired  and  restored  to  service 

Other  than  the  aircraft  provided  Sour- 
tik>t«h  under  its  arrangements  with  Flight- 
craft  and  Southeast  neither  Sourdough  nor 
Mr  Johanaen  has  had  any  aircraft  of  their 
own  for  the  operation  of  supplemental  air 
service  since  receiving  the  supplemental 
certificate.  Sourdough  has  no  Inrvmediate 
plans  for  acquiring  other  aircraft  for  use  In 
its  service  and  It  appears  that  neither  it  nor 
Mr.  Johanaen  has  sufBclent  financial  re- 
sources to  enable  the  carrier  to  operate  In 
its  own  right  Instead  of  renting  lu  certifi- 
cate to  others. 

Notwithstanding  Sourdough's  contention 
to  the  contrary,  it  la  apparent  that  after  hav- 
ing become  convinced  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  operate  the  service  himself.  Mr 
JohAisen  deckled  to  utilize  the  certificate  for 
purposes  of  profit  whenever  and  wherever  the 
opportunities  arose  even  if  It  meant  trifling 
with  the  law  and  losing  his  certificate  for 
noncompliance  with  the  act  and  the  Board  s 
regulations.  The  Pllghtcraft  and  Southeast 
operations  are  clear  cases  of  Sourdough  hav- 
ing rented  Its  certificate  for  profit  and  the 
so-called  advances  made  to  Mr.  Johanaen  by 
Fllghtcraft  and  Mr.  Robertson  were  nothing 
mure  than  rental  payments  for  Its  use 
Aside  from  this,  even  If  It  were  true,  as 
testified  to  by  Mr  Robertson,  that  he  entered 
Into  the  lease-charter  agreement  with  Mr 
Johanaen  as  a  means  of  helplni^  obtain  re- 
newal of  his  certificate,  the  arrangement 
would  still  constitute  a  rental  of  the  car- 
rier's certificate  since  It  enabled  Southeast 
to  engage  In  common  carriage  service  In 
violation  of  section  401  of  the  act 

The  extent  of  Sourdough's  role  In  either 
operation  was  the  loan  of  its  name  and  cer  - 
tlBcate  to  Fllf?htcraft  and  Southeast  and  the 
placing  of  their  aircraft  on  Its  o[>erattnt,' 
specifications  In  all  other  respects  the 
op)eratlon8  were  exclusively  those  of  Flight- 
craft  and  Soxitheast.  Through  the  use  of 
Sourdough's  name  and  under  color  of  Its 
certificate  they  were  able  to  engage  in  com- 
mon carriage  and  other  services  which  they 
were  not  authorized  to  perform 

On  the  basis  of  these  facta.  It  Is  apparent 
that  Sourdough  not  only  lacks  the  necessary 
financial  and  operational  ability  to  qualify 
for  renewal  of  Us  supplemental  certificate 
but  that  It  lacks  compliance  disposition  as 
well.  The  rental  of  its  certificate  to  Pllght- 
craft and  Southeast  enabled  these  companies 
to  engage  In  air  transportation  although 
their  quallflcattona  to  engage  In  such  serv- 
ice has  riever  been  determined  by  the  B'jard 
Furthermore.  It  contributed  to  their  vIoIh- 
tions  of  section  401  of  the  act  by  reason 
of  their  having  engaged  in  such  transporta- 
tion without  authority  from  the  Board. 

The  Board  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the 
same  type  of  proMem  In  its  declsl'in  In  the 
large  trrfl(ular  sir  carrier  Investigation. 
wherein  It  foond  Central  Air  Transport  un- 
qualified   for    supplemental    air    carrier    au- 


thority for  having  rented  Its  certificate  to 
other  carriers.  It  characterized  the  earner's 
actions  for  having  done  so  as  serious  vWila- 
tlons  of  the  act  and  because  of  the  recurring 
nature  of  the  violations.  It  frmnd  the  carrier 
lacking  In  compliance  dlspiositlun  and  denied 
Its  application  for  a  certificate. 

Finally.  Sourdough  contencl.s  that  tht- 
Board  lacks  Jurisdiction  to  grant  a  renrwnl 
of  the  certificate  since  the  court  has  heltl 
that  It  had  no  Jurtadictlon  to  grant  U  li: 
the  first  pla<'e  '  The  answer  to  Lh;.s  conten- 
tion is  that  the  court's  mandate  setting  asid<- 
Board  Order  E  13436.  authorizlnt?  supple- 
mental air  ;.ervlce.  has  been  stayed  s<j  tha'- 
the  Boarrl  bus  never  i'.-t  Jvtrisdictli  n  over 
the  matrn-  For  this  rea.'ion  Sour(Kn:gh  s 
contention  is  rejected  and  Its  n^otion  to 
defer  further  pp'ceduri;  ait  ion  ;n  this  caw- 
Is  denied 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregolni;  facts  and  all 
of  the  evidence  of  record  It  is  f  ^und 

That  SourtlouRh  Air  Transpxirt  lacks  the 
necessary  financial  and  operational  abilif, 
to  warrant  rene-A-al  of  its  supplemental  air 
carrier  authority. 

That  by  reason  of  h.iving  rented  its  certifi- 
cate t<j  Flightcraft  Inc  ,  and  Southeast  Air- 
lines, Sourdough  Air  Tran.sport  has  mani- 
fested a  dispoeiuon  of  nonc-ompUance  wltli 
the  provlslon.s  of  the  act  and  the  Board's 
rules  and  regulations  and  h.is  demonstrated 
that  It  cannot  be  entrusted  with  supple- 
mental air  carrier  .luthorlty. 

That  the  application  of  Sourdough  Air 
Transport  for  renewal  and  or  an  extension 
of  Its  8upplem<Tital  air  carrier  authority  is 
denied. 

RicKAKO  A.  Walsh. 

Hearing  Eiarnirirr 


ANTI-RED  CLAUSE  IN  POSTAL  RATE 
INCREASE  BILL 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  DerwiwskiI  may  extend  hi.s 
irmarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker, 
amonK  the  people  in  this  country  who 
are  most  interested  m  the  Commimist 
propajranda  problem  are  those  whose 
heritage  is  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
These  are  the  people  who  are  most  sub- 
jected to  Communist  propaganda,  es- 
pecially the  redefection  material  which, 
boldly  attempts  to  lure  them  back  to  the 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

These  are  the  people  who  know  of  the 
deceit  of  the  Communists,  who  tnjly 
realize  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
movement,  and  who  constitute  the  bul- 
»'ark  in  this  country  acainst  the  ne- 
farious schemes  of  the  Communists  and 
those  who  wittingly  or  unwittingly  do 
the  Communists'  bidding. 

Accordingly,  it  was  with  much  interest 
that  I  received  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
President  Kennedy  by  Mr.  Erik  A.  Dun- 
durs,  president  of  the  Council  for  the 
Liberation  of  Captive  Peoples  Ptom  So- 
viet Domination.  Mr.  E>undurs  com- 
mented on  statements  by  the  President 
relative  to  Communist  propaganda. 

I  think  the.^e  comments  are  both 
pertinent  and  interesting.  They  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  I  commend 
them  as  bt-aring  directly  on   tlie  basic 
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reason  behind  the  overwhelming  HouBe 
approval  of  language  to  ban  th«  free  or 

subcidrzetl  delivery  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  Dundurs'  tilegram  follows ; 

Po«fr\i.  Hatk  iMcmrASE  Biix  Am  Its  Astm-Red 

Clausk 

DCAR  Ma  PriEsnJKMT-  This  Is  In  reference 
to  the  postal  rate  Increase  bill  and  your  re- 
marks made  at  the  press  conference  on  Jan- 
u.u-y  24  as  re[>orted  In  the  January  25  Issue 
of  the  Mlniie.ij^'Us  Mornin^j  Tribune 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  you  que.s- 
tloned  the  usefulness  <<  a  House  approved 
iintl-Red  clause  made  a  [lart  of  this  bill. 

Your  reasonlnir  that  It  would  danage  US 
Interests  more  th.m  :t  would  help  them.  Is 
not  acceptable  to  the  clllsens  of  the  United 
StaU's  who  know  communism  first  hand  by 
dire<-t   and   persoinl   ex[H*rlence 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  your  allega- 
tion that  there  h..a  been  a  drop  in  the 
am<.>ui.t  oi  mall  coming  in  from  the  Soviet 
L'nlon 

The  tide  of  projKiKanda  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  U  mounting,  not  receding. 

According  to  the  Information  at  my  com- 
mand, the  Soviet  Union  Is  arveleratlng  and 
diversifying  Its  means  to  flood  the  American 
people  with  tu  unsolicited,  filthy,  and  slan- 
derous propaganda  at  our  expense,  and 
thanks  to  the  appeasing  attitude  of  our 
executive  branch  of  Ckivernment. 

I  have  physical  prcxjf  about  the  ingenious 
nxethods  of  the  S»jv1ets,  whereby  up  to  three 
letters  a  day  have  reached  a  single  recipient 
alt  of  them  In  envelopes  of  different  color 
and  with  different  or  no  name  llststf  as  the 
sender,  but  a:i  containing  vlcloos  propa- 
gajida  material,  unquestionably  from  the 
same  source 

None  of  this  materia]  bears  labeling  as 
C  )mmunl8t  propaganda,  required  toy  the 
ForclKn    Agents   Registration   Act. 

I  have  also  physical  evidence  about  a  new 
trend  in  the  evil  Soviet  propaganda  scheme 
Within  the  framework  of  an  antl-antl-cora- 
munlsm  movement  directed  by  Moscow,  un- 
scrupulous Soviet  writers  have  fabricated 
stories  about  the  rebirth  of  fascism  and  are 
assailing  Americans  active  In  antloom- 
munism  work  as  active  members  In  an  or- 
ganized Fascist  movement,  capmble  of 
comnuttlng  crime*  more  atrocious  than  the 
ones  committed  by  Hitler  and  Hlmmler. 

Tills  scare  technique  Is  designed  to  pit  man 
against  man  and  to  seed  disunity  and  dis- 
trust among  the  American  people. 

Tt  add  more  force  to  their  presentation 
of  scare,  the  writers  have  accused  the  same 
Americans,  many  of  them  pn>mlnent  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  on  charges  ranging  from 
murder  to  treason,  allegedly  committed  dur- 
ing World  War  11 

T\\c  above  material.  In  letter -sire  booklets 
and  under  the  disguise  of  Innocent-looking 
envelopes,  is  distributed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion through  the  courtesy  of  the  VS  Post 
Office 

I  ha\e  delivered  .^pe.'lniens  of  this  mate- 
rial to  the  FBI  for  study. 

May  I  suggest  to  yuu,  Mr  President,  a 
simple  test  U.I  check  the  scope  of  the  Soviet 
propagand^i  burr<ige.  Intensified  after  your 
executive  order  of  March  17.  1961.  took  effect 

By  Presidential  appeal,  every  American  re- 
ceiving unsolicited  ^Soviet  propagamla  mate- 
rial would  redirect  It  to  a  receiving  center 
deiugnated  by  you,  for  a  period  of  30  to  60 
days 

At  the  end  of  this  period  yuu  would  have 
flrst-h.'ind  pr'xif  of  the  mountirig  tide  of 
Conununlst  propaganda. 

I  challenge  your  statement,  that  If  there 
Is  also  an  effort  made  by  the  Oonununlsts 
to  deny  us  the  use  of  the  malls.  It  Is  going 
to  present  problems  for  many  Americans. 

This  statement  Is  Inaccurate  and  mislead- 
iitg  to  .say  the  least 


We  have  never  had  the  privilege  to  use 
the  Soviet  nuills  for  our  political  propa- 
g.uicla,  even  If  U  were  sent  as  first-class  mall, 
r.  gistered  and  Insured.  This  Is  a  proven 
f.ict  beyond  dispute.  What  problems  could 
;t  consequently  present  for  many  Americans? 

Does  a  free  Boclcty  have  to  leave  Itself 
totally  exposed  to  an  unending  brainwash- 
ing and  slander,  unsolicited  and  at  Its  own 
exp'?nse? 

Since  reciprocity  can  never  be  expected 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  how  long  should  we 
tolerate  Its  unilateral  abuses? 

I  have  written  to  yoti  on  this  subject  last 
April,  after  you  had  Issued  your  executive 
order  on  March  17,  creating  a  vacuum  for 
additional  tons  of  vicious  propaganda  ma- 
terial. 

After  receiving  my  letter  from  the  White 
Hou.se  for  consideration  and  reply.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  J.  'V\'alter  Yeagley  answered 
It  on  May  10  It  stated  in  part  that  in  the 
•ij.'^er.re  of  Federal  legislation,  the  Govern- 
ment maintained  procedures  to  curb  foreign 
political  propaganda  had  been  challenged  as 
being  without  adequate  legal  foundation. 

Now,  after  the  House  has  approved  a 
poatiil  rate  Increase  bill  that  carries  the  ban 
on  Communist  mailings  and  would  provide 
the  legal  basis  for  enforcing  it,  the  admin- 
istration questions  Its  usefulness 

I  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  President,  to  recon- 
sider your  stand  In  the  light  of  above  fact, 
so  tiiut  this  shameful  situation  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  am  also  appealing  to  the  Members  of 
thf  U  S  Senate  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

I  am  prepared  to  testify  and  to  present 
proof  on  my  above  statements,  if  I  were 
asked  to  do  so. 

Tour  reply  Is  oordlaliy  solicited. 
Respectfully. 

EaiK  A.  DuNDuas, 
Prr.vldcnf,  Council  for  the  Liberation  of 
Captive  Peoples  From  Soviet  Domina- 
tion. 

Watzata.  Miwir.  i 


PRESIDENT  OP  BRAZIL. 
JOAO  GODLART 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlem.an  from 
Texas  IMr.  Algzr]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  the  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  days  this  Nation  has  entertained 
and  honored  as  a  guest  the  President  of 
Brazil.  Joao  Goulart.  We,  as  a  people, 
have  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  President  Goulart  and  to  the  people 
of  Brazil  during  this  visit  and.  in  a  more 
tangible  way  in  the  past  through  the 
millions  of  dollars  we  have  given  to  that 
country.  We  have  made  no  demands 
upon  Brazil.  We  do  not  seek  to  impose 
our  will  upon  that  country.  We  are  not 
sending  secret  agents  there  as  revolu- 
tionaries, assassins,  or  agents  provoca- 
ture  to  destroy  President  Goulart  and 
his  Government.  Yet,  how  does  Presi- 
dent Goulart  react  to  our  acts  of  friend- 
ship, to  the  help  we  have  given  in  the 
past  and  have  offered  in  the  future  for 
his  people? 

In  the  published  reports  of  his  talks 
with  Piesident  Kennedy  and  here  in  the 
House  yesterday  when  he  addressed  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  he  expressed 
no  great  appreciation,  he  made  no  offer 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in 


defense  of  the  freedom  of  his  people  and 
ours,  he  gave  no  guarantees  even  that  he 
believes  In  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
his  own  people.  Rather,  his  attitude 
bordered  on  the  belligerent  in  his  de- 
mands for  more  money  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  while  at  the  same 
time  telling  us  he  is  opposed  to  ridding 
this  hemisphere  of  the  Communist  men- 
ace posed  by  Soviet-controlled  Cuba,  in 
his  plea  that  we  should  not  attempt  to 
win  the  cold  war  against  the  Communist 
conspiracy  to  enslave  the  world,  but 
rather  should  accept  the  hollow  and  false 
pronouncements  from  Moscow  as  gospel 
truth  and  relax  our  efforts  to  expose  the 
Communist  plot  to  enslave  the  world. 

On  top  of  this  brazen  approach  in  at- 
tempting to  dictate  U.S.  policy,  President 
Goulart  made  even  more  astounding 
proposals.  He  served  notice  that  his 
government  will  expropriate  all  Amer- 
ican-owned property  in  Brazil  and  will 
pay  whatever  price  his  government  de- 
cides. Even  though,  from  recent  ex- 
periences with  expropriation  in  Brazil 
we  find  that  that  price  Is  merely  a  mock- 
ery— something  like  $400,000  for  the  $8 
million  property  of  the  International 
Telephone  It  Telegraph  Co. — they  will 
not  even  pay  for  that  with  money  from 
Brazil,  but  with  the  dollars  ponied  up 
by  American  taxpayers. 

Just  what  has  the  United  States  to 
gain  from  such  a  friendship?  Why 
should  American  working  men  and 
women  toll  and  sweat  and  deny  their 
own  families  the  good  things  of  life  to 
help  finance  a  government  that  will  not 
bring  about  liberty  and  Justice  for  its 
people,  but  will  rather  engage  in  a 
dangerous  lovefest  with  Communist 
Castro  and  Soviet  Russia. 

We  do  not  want  to  buy  the  friendship 
of  Brazil,  but  I  think  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  If  that  coimtry  is  willing,  even 
anxious,  to  accept  our  money,  the  least 
we  can  expect  is  that  they  will  not  help 
our  enemies. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  strange  that 
President  Goulart  takes  this  attitude  in 
■view  of  the  political  connections  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Governor  Brizola,  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  the  leading  exponent  of 
friendship  with  communism  and  ex- 
propriation of  the  property  of  U.S. 
citizens.  Perhaps  there  is  some  connec- 
tion between  President  Goulart's  easy 
acceptance  of  getting  along  with  the 
Communists  and  his  press  secretary,  one 
Raul  Riff,  who,  it  is  reported,  has  been 
arrested  many  times  for  Communist  ac- 
tivity, dating  back  to  1935  when  there 
was  a  Communist  uprising  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  offered  President  Goulart 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and,  judging 
from  other  conferences  in  which  our 
Chief  Executive  has  engaged,  we  prob- 
ably will  never  know  exactly  what  com- 
mitments have  been  made,  but  I  think 
this  Congress  should  declare  itself  in  no 
uncertain  terms  as  to  the  conditions  to 
be  met  before  we  give  away  any  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  a  country  which 
may  actually  be  lined  up  against  us  if 
the  Soviets  decide  to  have  Castro  move 
against  the  people  of  this  hemisphere.  I 
think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ra-e  entitled  to  a  clear  and  forthright 


statement  from  President  Kennedy  and 
from  the  State  Department  as  to  just 
what  kind  of  a  government  we  are  sup- 
porting in  Brazil  and  if  the  President 
agrees  that  the  United  States  should 
finance  the  seizure  of  the  property  of 
American  citizens  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. As  for  me,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  giving  any  money  to  any  govern- 
ment which  will  not  declare  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  free  world  in  a  contest  which 
will  determine  whether  or  not  mankind 
will  be  free  or  slave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  United 
States  stopped  letting  itself  be  kicked 
around  for  every  time  we  permit  this  to 
happen  it  invites  further  kicking  around 
and  in  the  end  can  mean  only  defeat  for 
the  United  SUtes. 


STAFF  MEMBERS  OP  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
fun  further  supporting  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwengclI 
by  joining  him  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion to  increase  the  minority  representa- 
tion on  the  professional  staffs  of  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  subcom- 
mittees thereof. 

In  my  opinion  this  body  faces  no  more 
important  decision  than  this  one  be- 
cause, unless  the  minority  party  has 
adequate  staff  help  on  committees  to 
properly  discharge  its  duties,  we  do  not 
have  true  representative  government 
and  the  people  are  the  losers.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  others  who  have 
taken  the  floor  on  this  issue,  the  pres- 
ent situation  regarding  committee  staff- 
ing is  scandalous.  The  majority  party, 
through  its  long  tenure  in  control  of 
Congress,  has  developed  a  hierarchy  of 
professional  help  which  makes  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  minority  to 
present  its  views  on  legislation  of  vital 
concern  to  all  the  people. 

Ours  is  not  a  one-party  system.  The 
very  strength  of  this  Republic  has  been 
based  on  the  fact  that  under  every  ad- 
ministration preceding  this  one  there 
has  been  a  vocal  and  effective  loyal  op- 
position. Alas,  we  now  face  a  grave 
danger,  a  threat  which  could  mean  the 
end  of  government  by  the  people  and 
the  substitution  of  government  by  a  pow- 
erful Executive  or  dynasty.  Already  we 
have  seen  what  is  hUppening  to  the  once 
proud  civil  service  system  which  is  being 
subverted  by  this  administration  to  a 
propaganda  arm  of  the  President  where 
civil  servants  are  directed  to  conduct 
themselves  to  the  end  of  improving  the 
public  image  of  the  President. 

If  we  continue  and  increase  the  pres- 
ent Imbalance  of  committee  staffs,  the 
rout  of  representative  government  will 
be  complete,  no  effective  opposition  to 
the  plans  and  programs  of  the  admin- 
istration will  be  launched  and  the  peo- 
ple will  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a 
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single     individual     who     will     become, 
whether  or  not  he  wills  it.  a  dictator. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced, 
therefore,  lends  itself  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  true  representative  government  as 
it  enables  the  minority  to  present  the 
opposing  position  to  administration  pro- 
posals. The  resolution  does  not  upset 
the  makeup  of  any  committee  which  is 
presently  meetmg  the  demands  of  non- 
partisan or  bipartisan  efforts  on  the 
part  of  committee  staffs.  It  merely  af- 
fords the  opportunity  on  those  commit- 
tees where  the  minority  members  are  not 
being  served  adequately  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  committee  personnel  to  as- 
sure proper  staJBng  for  the  minority 
party. 

I  think  the  majority  party  is  taking  a 
very  shortsighted  view  if  it  opposes  this 
resolution.  Their  opposition  would 
make  it  appear  that  they  never  intend 
to  relinquish  the  role  of  the  majority. 
indeed,  that  they  will  use  the  imbalance 
of  committee  staffs  to  perpetuate  their 
control  of  the  Congress.  There  could  be 
a  public  reaction  toward  this  line  of 
thinking  because  the  American  people 
are  extremely  jealous  of  representative 
government  and  were  they  to  become 
aware  that  their  interests  are  not  being 
served  by  the  present  makeup  of  com- 
mittee staffs,  the  present  majority  could 
easily  become  the  minority  and  the  vic- 
tims of  their  own  practices.  Both 
parties  will  be  protected  for  all  time  from 
the  ambitions  of  any  leadership  which 
may  be  tempted  to  tamp>er  with  the  ma- 
chinery for  orderly  legislative  processes 
by  the  enactment  of  this  resolution  and 
I  hoE>e  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
take  speedy  and  positive  action  to  amend 
this  rule. 


Ing  In  cancer  research  In  a  hoepltal.  (I  wa« 
born  In  Sweden  but  am  a  US.  citizen  for 
many  years  )  She  1«  proud  of  her  country 
and  »he  would  like  to  see  some  beautiful 
partA  of  her  country  shown  on  TV,  but  I 
don't  know  whom  to  contact  Can  you  do 
something  about  this  and  let  us  know  whom 
to  write  tC 

Sincerely. 

Olca  Bentkb 

And  here  is  the  excerpt  from  Eleanor 
Benters  letter  to  her  mother : 

On  TV  the  other  night  they  had  a  docu- 
mentary from  America  about  a  town  that 
calls  Itself  a  typical  American  smalltown 
The  town  was  Princeton  and  I  thought,  oh. 
what  a  lovely  town  to  show  to  Sweden  But 
the  town  was  Princeton.  Ky  It  was  a  real 
farmer,  hillbilly  town  way  out  in  the  sticks 
somewhere  with  all  the  old  pig  farmers  and 
hillbillies  with  dozens  of  children  running 
around.  I  was  so  angry  about  it  because 
people  over  here  have  some  very  strange 
ideas  about  America  and  Americans  to  be- 
gin with,  and  this  film  certainly  dldn  t  help 
much.  Oh  well,  the  next  week  they  had  a 
documentary  on  Chicago  and  showed  mostly 
scenes  from  the  Bowery  with  all  sorts  of 
drunks  lying  around  and  ^KJlicemen  arresting 
narcotics  addicts  If  I  were  a  European  and 
saw  these  films  I'd  never  go  to  the  States 
I  almost  feel  like  writing  to  someone  about 
it  becatise  the  people  here  only  know  what 
they  hear  and  see  on  TV.  about  the  United 
States  and  don't  really  understand  our  way 
of  life  and  philosophy  They  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  run  the  States  Just 
as  easily  as  the  Swedish  Onvernment  runs 
Sweden  But  when  you  tell  them  that  there 
are  a  half  million  more  people  In  New  York 
City  alone  than  In  all  of  Sweden  they  are 
very  surprised  and  begin  to  realize  the  great 
ditTcrence  between  the  countries 


IS  IT  THE  VOICE  OP  AMERICA? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dkroxtnian]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  job  being  done  by  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  as  Director  of  the  US.  In- 
formation Agency.  I  was  very  much 
concerned  to  read  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent whose  daughter  is  now  in  Swe- 
den and  who  has  therefore  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  kind  of 
propaganda  on  our  coimtry  that  Mr 
Murrow  is  sending  overseas.  Her  letter 
speaks  for  itself  and  I  now  submit  for 
the  Rkcoro  both  Mrs.  Benter's  note  to 
me  and  her  daughter's  correspondence. 

Are  we  going  to  let  this  kind  of  thing 
continue,  while  we  lose  opportunity  after 
opportunity  of  informing  the  world,  not 
what  Edward  R.  Murrow  thinks  of  Amer- 
ica, but  what  the  average  citizen  proud- 
ly knows  to  be  the  real  America? 

Here  is  Mrs.  Olga  Benter's  letter: 
Batvuxi.  Long  Isl.and. 

Aprtl  2.  1962. 

Dkas  M>.  Dirounian:  I  am  sending  you 
part  of  my  daughter's  letter  from  Sweden. 
She  is  a  college  graduate  and  has  been  work- 


THE  FORGOTTEN  CHILD 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multkr  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  fre- 
quently talk  about  the  forgotten  man  but 
rarely  do  we  even  think  of  the  forgotten 
child. 

I  am  not  much  better  than  many  others 
in  this  regard  and  might  well  be  giving 
the  subject  just  as  little  thought  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  I  have  been  hon- 
ored with  the  chairmansliip  of  the  16th 
Annual  Cavalcade  of  Stars  to  be  held  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  June  7,  1962. 
This  is  the  annual  fundraising  function 
for  the  benefit  of  retarded  children  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Shield  of 
David  Institute  of  New  York 

A  very  fine  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  mental  retardation  appears  at  page 
222.  et  seq  of  the  hearings  conducted  on 
January  3.  1962.  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  staitling  thing  is  that  tiie  latest 
figures  show  that  more  than  10.000  men- 
tally retarded  children  in  this  country 
are  receiving  special  clinical  care.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  tliem  are  children 
under  9  years  of  age.  Less  than  150  of 
them  under  1  year  of  age  can  get  any 


governmental  assistance.  Lees  than 
1,800  children  between  the  ages  of  1  and 
4  years  can  get  any  goverrmiental  as- 
sistance, and  less  than  2.500  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  9  can  get  any  such 
assistance. 

In  other  words,  except  for  philan- 
thropic institutions  such  as  the  Shield  of 
David  Institute,  maintained  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  all  the  rest  of 
these  children  under  9  years  of  age  have 
no  means  of  obtaining  any  care  or  at- 
tention except  in  those  rare  cases  where 
the  family  is  wealthy  enough  to  hire 
.special  attendants  for  the  child. 

Last  month  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 
Jr  .  Memorial  Foundation  announced  a 
magnificent  gift  to  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine  to  advance  research 
in  this  field.  In  announcing  that  gift, 
R.  Sargent  Shnver.  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  who  tOKether  with  his  wife  ad- 
ministers the  foundation,  said  that  men- 
tal  retardation  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  pressing  medical  and  social  prob- 
lems, afflicting  3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. He  said  that  the  ultimate  research 
aim  is  discovery  and  elimination  of  the 
causes. 

Until  recent  years  parents  of  a  young 
mentally  retarded  child  were  offered 
little  community  assistance  with  the 
overburdening  social,  psychological,  as 
well  as  medical  problems  that  con- 
fronted them.  Society's  attitude  was 
characterized  by  indifference  to  the 
problem  as  well  as  a  lack  of  faclhtles  for 
rendering  help  to  these  children  and 
their  families.  Parents  were  left  to  their 
own  devices  to  struggle  as  best  they 
could,  with  the  problem  of  securing  ade- 
quate and  concrete  help  for  these  chil- 
dren. 

In  New  York  City,  several  well-estab- 
lished diagnostic  clinics  s];}eclflcally  for 
mentally  retarded  children  existed  in  a 
number  of  hospitals  However,  facilities 
to  implement  and  follow  up  the  recom- 
mendations of  clinic  personnel  In  order 
to  enhance  the  training  and  educational 
opportunities  for  these  children  had 
been  slow  in  development.  Such  serv- 
ices as  existed  were  scattered,  disorgan- 
ized and  incomplete. 

The  Institute  for  Retarded  Children  of 
the  Shield  of  David,  in  the  faU  of  1954. 
was  organized  to  fill  the  training  and 
educational  gap  that  existed  for  young 
retardates  InadmLssible  to  the  public 
school  systems.  In  an  integrated  pro- 
gram, under  one  roof,  there  was  pro- 
vided a  licensed  psychiatric  clinic  with 
full  diagnastic  facilities,  a  school  of  spe- 
cial education  with  an  adjunct  speech 
therapy  department,  a  department  of 
psycholotjy  integrated  with  the  school 
-sy.stem,  staffed  with  full  testing  and 
counsf  ling  personnel,  a  social  service  de- 
partment, and  such  peripheral  services 
a.s  structured  re.earch,  home  visltlntj 
team,  dental  and  ophthalmologlcal  care. 
totieth  r  with  various  other  services  that 
were  organized  as  the  needs  became 
r\  '.(iont 

The  in-stitute  was  designed  under  phil- 
anthropic au.-^pices.  to  be  available  to  all 
ffimilics,  regardless  of  color  or  creed,  and 
to  meet  the  desires  of  families  who  wish 
to  keep  their  children  at  home,  but  need 
a.s.si.stance    to    enable    them    to    develop 
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their  potential.  Simultaneously,  the  pro- 
pram  was  designed  to  implement  the  con- 
cept that  severely  retarded  children — 
those  known  as  trainable  retardates — can 
respond  to  an  organized  training  pro- 
gram which  is  augmented  by  psychologi- 
cal services  for  the  parents. 

For  the  parent,  therefore,  the  services 
of  the  institute  begin  with  a  casework 
interview  that  has  many  facets  center- 
ing simultaneously  on  child  and  family. 
This  includes  a  detailed  medical  and 
psychological  history  of  the  child's  de- 
velopment, a  picture  of  the  child's  func- 
tioning as  seen  by  his  parents,  and  of 
the  child's  place  in  his  family.  An  over- 
all assessment  of  the  parents'  psycho- 
logical status,  attitudes,  and  aspirations 
for  the  child  and  for  their  siblings  is 
also  obtained. 

For  the  child,  the  service  of  the  insti- 
tute begins  with  a  complex  diagnostic 
evaluation  with  as  many  objective  tools 
as  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  profes- 
.sional  field,  supplemented  by  a  clinical 
evaluation  of  the  child's  social  and  edu- 
cational capacity.  The  institute's  diag- 
nostic procedure  represents  an  effort  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
child's  functionmg.  A  thorough  medical 
examination  specifies  the  physical  de- 
ficiencies and  the  limitations  with  which 
the  child  must  cope,  and  his  physical  as- 
sets and  the  status  of  his  neurological  de- 
velopment. Staff  specialists  investigate 
the  hearing,  visual,  and  dental  condi- 
tions. Deficiencies  in  these  areas  re- 
lating to  the  child's  functioning  and 
subclinical  pathology  are  frequently  dis- 
covered and  corrected. 

Such  unnoticed  conditions  have  often 
produced  a  psychological  overlay  of  dif- 
ficulties for  the  child,  which  In  turn  have 
become  inseparable  from  and  part  of  the 
total  picture  of  the  child's  functioning 
and  behavior.  An  exact  evaluation  of 
the  child  s  speech  status  is  contributed  by 
the  speech  pathologist  who  evaluates  the 
child's  awareness  of  speech  and  commu- 
nication and  the  level  of  his  readiness  for 
speech  development.  A  specialist  in  ed- 
ucation assesses  the  child's  social  adapt- 
ability, his  learning  pattern,  his  capaci- 
ties in  self-care  compared  with  his 
chronological  age. 

In  a  staff  diagnostic  conference  these 
findings  are  exchanged  and  analyzed 
among  the  examiners  and  social  workers, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  chief  psychia- 
trist, in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an  etio- 
logical and  dynamic  diagnostic  formula- 
tion about  the  child,  and  to  project  a 
treatment  program  for  both  child  and 
family.  These  are  considered  within  the 
context  of  all  that  is  known  about  the 
psychological  and  emotional  factors  in 
the  child  and  family,  and  contribute  to 
the  prognostic  statement  that  can  be 
made  about  him. 

In  those  Instances  where  a  definitive 
statement  about  the  child's  availabihty 
for  training  or  about  his  emotional  prob- 
lems cannot  be  made,  doubts  are  resolved 
in  favor  of  placing  the  child  in  school. 
on  a  trial  basis,  so  that  he  can  accom- 
modate himself  gradually  and  that  the 
staff  may  have  3  to  6  months  for 
extended  observation  which  may  yield 
more  diagnostic  clues.  For  these  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  others  with  complex 


and  undefined  diagnostic  pictures,  in- 
dividual psychotherapy  may  be  offered 
in  conjunction  with  the  school  program. 

The  social  worker  interprets  these 
findings  to  the  parents  who  are  seen  to- 
gether for  this  purpose.  A  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  child's  capacities  and  an 
estimate  of  his  future  abilities  as  far 
as  they  can  be  projected  are  discussed. 
In  this  interpretation  the  institute's  im- 
mediate program  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  home  situation  can  be  integrated 
with  the  efforts  of  the  school  are  con- 
sidered. 

For  children  from  birth  to  4  years  of 
age  the  institute  offers  a  home  training 
program  in  which  the  mother  regularly 
sees  a  caseworker  plus  specialists  in  ed- 
ucation and  speech  development  who 
offer  guidance  as  to  the  child's  readiness 
for  training  and  the  methods  of  training 
which  the  parents  can  undertake  at 
home.  A  staff  nurse  visits  the  "very 
young  child  In  his  home  weekly  to  offer 
demonstration  and  guidance  to  the 
parents. 

For  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
12,  the  institute  offers  a  day  school  pro- 
gram. The  overall  objectives  of  the 
school  program  are  to  train  in  self -care, 
with  special  attention  to  toilet  training, 
dressing,  and  feeding;  to  develop  speech, 
and  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  social- 
ization for  the  child  with  his  peers.  The 
entire  organization  of  the  program  is 
designed  as  a  therapeutic  one.  The  pe- 
riod of  attendance  can  range  from  6 
months  to  5  years,  as  long  as  the  child 
continues  to  demonstrate  progress  in 
growth  and  development. 

The  grouping  of  the  children  is  homog- 
enous, as  far  as  possible,  for  ability, 
for  physical  needs,  for  size  and  for  per- 
sonality needs.  Special  teaching  mate- 
rials and  techniques  have  been  devised 
to  deal  with  specific  perceptual  prob- 
lems, to  limit  distraction  and  to  enlarge 
attention  span.  The  groups  are  small 
enough  to  enable  the  teacher  to  give  each 
child  individual  attention  and  observa- 
tion and  to  become  aware  of  his  indi- 
vidual pattern  and  rate  of  learning. 
The  teacher  is  sensitive  to  distinguish 
between  resistance  and  inability  to  per- 
form; to  respond  to  the  occasional 
flashes  of  understanding  and  awareness 
which  a  given  child  exhibits  when  emo- 
tional tension  is  reduced;  to  the  need 
for  repeated  stimulation,  approval,  and 
encouragement  which  the  child  requires. 

Experience  in  the  institute  has  made 
it  quite  clear  that  the  most  dramatic  and 
meaningful  assistance  to  many  parents 
is  in  the  development  of  the  child's  abil- 
ity to  communicate.    Although  speech 
therapy,  for  the  most  part,  had  not  here- 
tofore been  considered   a  vaUd  service 
to  retarded  children,  the  institute  en- 
gaged a  speech  pathologist  for  diagnostic 
purixtses  and  to  develop  a  program  of 
individual  therapy  designed  to  enhance 
the  child's  capacity  in  this  area.    Now 
the   institute  has   a   full-time  staff  of 
speech    therapists    to    give    individual 
speech  sessions,  on  a  regular  basis,   to 
the  majority  of  its  school  population. 
Goals  for  each  child  are  set  in  accord- 
ance with  the  estimate  of  his  capacity. 
The  response  of  the  child  to  the  per- 
sonal relationship  established   between 
him  and  the  therapist  may  be  a  sig- 


nificant contribution  to  his  emotional 
growth. 

TTie  caseworker  is  the  coordinating 
force  among  all  the  specialists  In  the 
school  and  integrates  their  services  with 
the  dynamics  of  family  life.  She  main- 
tains an  active  relationship  with  each 
family  of  a  child  in  school.  The  psy- 
chological concept  underlying  this  serv- 
ice is  that  the  parents  of  a  handicapped 
child  have  problems  which  affect  all 
family  members  and  which  call  for  spe- 
cial adjustments  in  their  daily  living. 
Parents  respond  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
child's  retardation  with  the  personality 
strengths  and  adequacies  'with  which 
they  meet  other  crises  in  their  family 
life;  sometimes,  of  course,  these 
strengths  need  to  be  released  and  made 
accessible  to  them.  In  accordance  with 
their  emotional  and  intellectual  aware- 
ness, parents  become  involved  with  a 
treatment  relationship  of  varying  depth 
and  significance.  With  the  caseworker 
the  focus  of  attention  moves  from  an 
initial  emphasis  on  the  child's  adapta- 
tion in  the  school  program,  to  the  more 
subtle  and  significant  areas  of  the  place 
of  the  child  in  his  family.  The  thera- 
peutic services  available  to  the  parents 
consist  of  two  different  types  of  aid,  in- 
dividual counseling  and  group  therapy. 

The  institute,  since  its  Inception,  has 
admitted  757  children,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  have  graduated  to  the 
public  school  classes  for  trainable  chil- 
dren. Others  have  moved  on  to  State 
or  private  residential  facilities  and  by 
virtue  of  the  training  received  at  the 
institute,  have  been  better  able  to  adjust 
and  be  accommodated  at  such  residential 
facilities.  A  small  group  of  children 
who  have  exhausted  the  benefits  of 
training  and  the  possibility  of  further 
development  and  growth  have  remained 
at  home  with  their  parents. 

The  major  gains  for  the  children  have 
been  in  areas  directly  related  to  educabil- 
ity.  Children  have  made  significant 
gains  in  terms  of  their  own  development, 
in  the  areas  of  emotional  adjustment, 
decreased  distractibility.  and  in  various 
ciirricular  skills,  as  well  as  in  speech  and 
language  development. 

Parents  as  a  group  were  much  better 
acquainted  with  factual  information  re- 
garding retardation  as  a  result  of  which 
they  experienced  far  less  guilt  in  con- 
nection with  it.  In  addition,  there  is 
evidence  of  significantly  greater  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  parents  of 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
child.  Unrealistic  goals  and  plans  have 
been  relinquished,  and  more  realistic  and 
substantial  plans  undertaken.  In  the 
clinical  evaluation  of  the  staff,  problems 
in  many  of  the  homes  reached  satisfac- 
tory resolutions.  Homes  that  had  been 
fraught  with  marital  discord  achieved  a 
better  harmony. 

In  the  broadest  sense  the  mentally  re- 
tarded child  is  no  longer  the  forgotten 
child  and  the  problem  of  his  care  is  re- 
ceiving public  attention.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  an  area  where  knowledge,  tech- 
niques and  interest  are  still  in  relatively 
early  stages  of  development.  The  in- 
stitute represents,  in  New  York  City,  the 
place  where  concrete  services  and  daily 
practices    in    the   development   of    the 
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trainable  child  are  a  reality.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  that  severely  re- 
tarded children  represent  must  come  on 
various  fronts  simultaneously.  The  in- 
stitute embodies  the  hope  that  discov- 
eries and  contributions  in  medicine,  psy- 
chiatry, psychology,  education  and  social 
work  will  be  consistently  integrated  and 
utilized  by  the  various  specialists  for  the 
needs  of  the  whole  child  and  for  the 
community. 


"THE  LIBERAL  PAPERS" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr  Roosevelt]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware  of  the 
controversy  raging  since  publication  of 
"The  Liberal  Papers '  last  month  De- 
spite statements  made  in  personal  m- 
terviews.  published  reports  still  do  not 
make  entirely  clear  that  no  Congress- 
man, including  myself,  has  any  respon- 
sibility for  any  of  the  ideas  presented  m 
the  various  essays  which  comprise  the 
volvune.  Equally  Important,  no  contrib- 
utor had  any  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tribution of  another  contributor.  A 
true  parellel  to  the  situation  is  the  po.si- 
tion  of  the  National  Press  Club  in  in- 
viting diverse  speakers  to  address  the 
Members  at  luncheon  meetings.  No  in- 
dividual members,  or  the  Press  Club  as 
an  entity,  take  responsibility  for.  nor  is 
any  endorsement  implied  for  the  speak- 
ers' opinions. 

At  the  request  of  Doubleday.  I  acted 
as  editor  and  wrote  an  introduction  to 
the  book,  wherein  I  made  clear,  and  I 
read: 

Th«  primary  function  of  these  essays  1.^ 
to  reopen  the  political  forum  and  relnstttiite 
the  dialogue  of  politics  in  our  attempt  to 
lead  to  new  directions  in  public  policy. 

A  further  quotation  seems  to  me  to 
be  particularly  pertinent: 

I  am  hopeful  that  such  controversy  which 
might  be  attendant  to  the  publlcatlun  nf 
these  and  other  essays  will  not  be  ad  ho- 
mtnem.  but  will  be  related  directly  to  the 
arguments   themselves. 

However,  this  is  now  the  situation 
accusations  are  being  made  to  the  man; 
to  his  principles,  interests  and  passions, 
rather  than  to  reasons  of  truth  or  logic. 

One  of  the  contributors  to  "The  Lib- 
beral  Papers."  E>avid  Rlesman,  has  given 
me  permission  to  read  to  you  his  letter 
of  March  30.  1962  to  Mr.  Pyke  Johnson. 
Jr.,  editor  In  chief  of  Anchor  Books. 
Mr.  Reisman  has  stated  the  matter  in 
an  objective  manner.  His  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Dkab  Ilia.  Johnson:  A  reporter  from  the 
Harvard  Crimson,  the  undergraduate  paper. 
Interviewed  me  on  March  28  concerning  Re- 
publican attacks  on  Democrats  Identi- 
fied with  "The  Liberal  Papers"  that  you  pub- 
lished, and  In  the  light  of  this  discussion.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  set  forth  one  con- 
tributor's reaction. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  relevant  that  I  have 
never  been  active  In  party  affairs  Indeed, 
save  for  my  concern  In  recent  years  with 
respect  to  nuclear  policy  and  foreign  policy, 
I  have  occupied  myself  entirely  with  research 
and  teaching,  and  for  better  or  worse,  have 
never  served  as  an  adviser  or  "bralntruster  " 


What  I  have  done  since  I  began  teaching 
(as  I  Indicated  In  my  Introduction  to  Sttm- 
son  BulUtfs  "To  Be  a  Politician."  which 
you  also  published)  Is  to  try  to  persuade 
students  to  Interest  themselves  In  civic  and 
political  matters,  and  to  consider  political 
careers.  And  In  this  role  I  have  been  as 
eager  to  have  able  and  dedicated  students 
work  with  the  Republican  as  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  It  g<3es  without  saying  that 
AS  a  teacher  and  scholar  I've  never  con.slU- 
ered  It  my  task  to  promote  the  fortunes  of 
either  party 

Many  of  the  ablest  undergraduates  at 
colleges  throughout  the  C(;untry  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  share  the  cummin  American 
prejudice  against  politicians  This  Is  as 
true  of  students  who  plan  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness or  law  as  of  students  wh  j  are  coiuud- 
fring  careers  In  teachui^.  medicine,  lir 
rrse>rch  In  C' >ii'.bjiti:vT:  thi.-  ~!.'hb!-h  preju- 
dice. "The  Liberal  Papers  '  will  be  useful  If 
the  book  can  Illustrate  what  my  cwn  expe- 
rience teaches  me,  namely  that  Cnngre-v;- 
men  are  Interested  In  having  Ideas  discussed, 
whatever  their  own  attitude  tow.\rd  cunrrete 
projK)sals  and  whatever  their  choice  of  Is- 
sues on  which  Ui  work  and  fight  As  I  said 
to  the  Crimson,  the  Harv.ird  I-nw  School 
di>esn  t  stand  behind  Jimmy  H  iffa  or  Ca*lro 
one  a  prospective  and  the  other  a  paai 
speaker  before  the  H.irvard  Law  S'-hiK.i 
Porum  But  the  Harvard  Law  Schvl  like 
any  reputable  body,  will  defend  the  right  of 
speakers  to  express  Ideas  that  might  have  a 
bearing  on  American  fjoUcy 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  Republican 
attacks  on  'The  Liberal  Papers  '  aa  sub- 
versive mike  It  look  iis  If  these  Rcpuhllcaria 
don't  want  any  d;3ru.s.sii>n  of  po.sslble  Inmi- 
vatlons.  as  If  indeed  they  believe  that  the 
administration  knows  best  what  should  be 
done  and  that  we  are  no  longer  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  In  which  debate  Is  per- 
mitted 

f'arthorm.jre,  the  chMr^ce  that  35  Denv- 
craUc  Ctingrcsjiineii  are  ad.Dcating  surreader 
t  )  the  Commuriistd  by  spojisoring  the  tMK.k 
.seem.s  false  on  two  counts  I  myself  don't 
feel  I  am  sponsoring  the  book  by  appe.irlng 
In  It  (I  have.  In  fact,  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  all  the  contributions  of  my  fellow  au- 
thors), and  I  w  luld  consider  It  a  violation 
both  of  go<xl  sense  and  of  free<lom  of  the 
press  If  I  had  to  see  to  It  that  no  fellow 
author  In  a  bojk  U4  which  I  c<mtrlbuted 
couid  be  attacked  by  anyone  with  access  to 
the  mass  media  i  myself  had  only  the 
mrifit  casual  contfict  with  the  Congressmen, 
speaking  to  a  t<rnup  on  one  occasion  in  an 
open  discussion  which  I  found  refreshing 
and  alive  and  of  which  I  speak  In  the  paper 
with  my  co.iuthor  And  m  the  second  place, 
and  much  m<jre  Important,  when  Repre- 
sentative Wu-LIAM  E  MiLLra  says  that  the 
proposals  outlined  In  "The  Liberal  Papers," 
"not  only  repeat  the  Communist  line  they 
go  beyond  the  Communist  line."  I  think  we 
have  entered  a  very  dangerous  climate  If 
Communists  can  destroy  an  idea  merely  by 
supporting  It  not  that  In  fact  they  would 
support  the  highly  critical  remarks  made 
about  the  Commutu.sts  in  what  I  have  writ- 
ten 

The  comparison  apparently  made  by  Re- 
publican Chairman  Miller  l>etween  The 
Liberal  Papers"  and  the  Jihn  Birch  Society's 
blue  book  seems  to  me  wildly  far-fetched 
The  blue  b':Mik  is  a  secret  d'K-ument,  which 
people  like  myself  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  Even  so,  several  Congre.ssmen  have 
Identified  themselves  with  the  John  Birch 
^x-lety  or  have  accepted  Its  support,  since 
It  Is  well-financed  h.is  access  to  the  mass 
media  (despite  Its  continuous  suspicion  of. 
and  attacks  on  the  media  1  and  can  .swing 
voter.s  in  southern  Ohl  ■  .southern  Calif  >rnla, 
an-l  elsewhere 

III  contrast,  "T>ie  Liberal  Papers"  and  the 
scattered  academicians  and  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  them   cannot  help  any   Con- 


gressman, most  of  whom  have  maito  plain 
their  lack  of  any  connection  with  the  book; 
such  a  book  comes  out  of  no  organlutlonal 
or  partisan  secret  society  but  out  of  the  free 
play  of  Ideas  In  the  country  at  large — and 
would  probably  have  been  Inat  sight  unseen 
but  for  these  attacks.  Actually.  It  Is  Just 
-such  attacks  by  Republican  leaders  that 
made  it  dlfflcult  for  me  to  do  what  I  have 
repeatedly  done  In  talking  with  students  and 
collea^;ue8,  namely,  to  make  clear  the  differ- 
ence between  the  genuine  conservatism  of 
many  leading  Republicans  and  the  consplra- 
t(>rlal  fenr  of  Ideas  amon  •  Rome  of  the  newly 
founded  radical  rtghtwlng  groups.  It  Is 
characteristic  of  members  of  the  latter,  when 
they  picket  a  meeting,  to  reply  to  newspaper- 
men s  questions  as  to  their  Identity  by  say- 
i:.g  I  am  a  1  jyal  American."  banding  out 
a  inlmei-'graphed  statement,  and  Implying 
th.it  they  fear  to  give  their  names  lest  those 
ever-present  "comsymps"  get  them.  This 
5th  amendment  of  the  rlghtwlng  has  noth- 
iTit;  In  common  with  historic  Republican 
tradition  Thus.  It  Is  precisely  such  men 
a3  Hepubllcan  Chairman  Milles  who  In  prac- 
tice make  efforts  to  link  the  Republican 
Party  with  the  John  Birch  Society  while 
secmlrg  piously  to  denrunce  such  efforts. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  America  when  a 
C  )tnfrcs.<iman  can  t?et  In  trouble  because  he 
ha.H  read  a  book  whether  the  Blue  Book  or 
any  other  book  Books  and  the  men  who 
write  and  read  them  can  be  destroyed  in 
other  ways  than  by  burning. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  Rixsman 

I  ask  my  colleagues  seriously  to  see 
whether  any  of  them  can  truly  take  real 
issue  with  the  principles  which  Mr.  Rles- 
man has  so  clearly  set  forth. 

Finally,  may  I  reiterate  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  no  matter  what  his  po- 
litical or  group  affiliations  may  be.  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  publication  of 
The  Liberal  Papers."  except  for  myself 
as  previously  stated.  At  the  request  of 
Doubleday  I  wrote  an  introduction  to  the 
book  and  acted  as  editor  in  the  deep  and 
sincere  belief  that  if  we  are  to  achieve 
as  a  nation  an  understanding  of  the  is- 
sues which  face  us  internationally,  we 
must  understand  all  sides  and  review  as 
many  views  and  opinions  as  possible. 

I  have  practiced  this  in  my  own  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  I  read  Republican 
views  and  I  have  even  carefully  read  and 
dieested  the  Blue  Book  by  the  founder  of 
the  John  Birch  Society.  Robert  Welch. 
I  hope  this  does  not  make  me  suspect  as 
a  Birchlte,  and  I  repeat,  a  citizen  who 
win  listen  to  only  one  side  of  an  issue  is 
not  truly  well  informed  and  therefore 
not  in  a  position  to  make  the  best  Judg- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  willingness  to 
examine  all  sides  does  not  imply  weak- 
ness or  detract  from  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual to  maintain  the  highest  of  prin- 
ciples and  ideal.s  according  to  his  or  her 
own  individual  view.  That  is  our  funda- 
mt-ntal  American  principle.  Those  who 
are  attempting  to  forge  a  political  weap- 
on aRainst  individual  Members  of  Con- 
tjrcss  do  not  seem  to  understand  this. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  following  one  of 
the  bailc  concepts  of  communism.  Some 
may  remember  the  Communist  censure 
and  violent  attacks  against  Boris  Paster- 
nak and  the  novel.  "Dr.  Zhivago."  The 
implications  are  clear,  and  I  hope  will  be 
lu-fded. 
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TRADE    EXPANSION    BILLr— 
(H.R.    9900) 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Derounun  1  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DEROUNLAN.  Mr.  Speaker  for 
.several  weeks  now  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  9900.  the  so-called  trade 
expansion  bill. 

All  members  of  the  executive  branch 
who  have  appeared  before  us  have  given 
te.stimony  in  general  terms  only  and 
have  been  unprepared  to  give  details 
when  certain  committee  memk)ers  ques- 
tioned them.  Today,  there  appeared  l>e- 
fore  our  committee  a  Mr.  Eugene  Stew- 
art, counsel  for  the  Man-Made  Fiber 
Products  Association.  Inc.,  who  discussed 
the  bill  thoroughly.  He  stated  what  the 
implications  of  the  bill  would  be  and 
made  constructive  suggestions  regard- 
ing amendments  to  it. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Stewart,  he  was  an  outstanding  witness. 

Because  of  the  refusal  of  this  admin- 
istration to  give  the  facts  to  the  \meri- 
can  people.  I  submit  herewith  the  pre- 
pared testimony  of  Mr.  Stewart: 

ST.^TEMENT  TO  THE  WAYS  AND  MeANS  COM- 
MITTEE ON  Behalf  of  the  Man-Made  F^ex 
F'RODVCERS    Association.    Inc. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Eugene  Stewart.  I  ap- 
pear as  counsel  for  the  Man-Made  Fiber 
Producers  As8tx:latlon,  Inc.  350  Fifth  Ave- 
nue New  York  City  It  represents  the  prin- 
cipal producers  of  manmade  fibers  except 
glass  fibers 

POSITION    ON    THE    BILL 

We  oppose  the  bill. 

We  endorse  fair  trade  between  nations  and 
fair  competition  between  the  products  of 
nations  Expansion  of  trade  on  this  basis 
18  obviously  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies. 

H  R  9900  will  promote  neither  fair  trade 
nor  free  trade  The  conditions  Indispensa- 
ble f(ir  the  latter  do  not  now  exist,  and  could 
not  be  made  to  exist  without  change  In  basic 
U  S  policies  perUilnlng  to  immigration, 
minimum  wage,  and  maximum  hours  of 
work,  which  we  do  not  advocate.  There  is 
nothing  In  the  bill  which  would  assure  the 
iniiUmum  ground  rules  needed  for  fair  trade. 
either  In  the  United  States  or  in  export 
markets. 

THE    BILL    IS   DIRECTfJD   TO  THE   LEAST   IMPORTANT 
MEANS    or    EXPORT    EXPANSION 

The  regulation  of  Imports  to  assure  fair 
conip)etition  l>etween  foreign  and  domestic 
products  can  no  longer  be  based  on  tariff 
adjustment  The  United  States,  with  duties 
averaging  12  percent  on  Industrial  products. 
Is  fourth  lowest  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
m  the  level  of  Its  duties. 

The  recently  concluded  Dillon  round  of 
CjATT  neRotlatlons  will  lower  U.S.  Industrial 
tlutles  to  about  10  percent. 

Our  duties  have  been  reduced  so  low  that 
!n  the  Tariff  Commission's  peril  point  In- 
vestigation preceding  the  Dillon  round.  It 
was  determined  that  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
Items  on  which  concessions  had  been  re- 
quested by  other  countries  could  not  be 
lurther  reduced  without  causing  or  threat- 
ening serious  Injury  to  the  U.S.  Industries 
c<jncerncd       On  Items  reqtiested  by  the  EEC, 


76  percent  were  already  at  the  peril  point.* 
These  findings  by  the  expert  factfinding  body 
on  tariff  matters  are  of  major  Importance  In 
view  of  the  broad  and  unprecedented  grants 
of  tariff -cutting  power  which  the  bill  would 
give  to  the  President  for  use  In  negotiations 
with  the  EEC.  The  Congress  cannot  know 
bow  many  of  the  remaining  Items  which  the 
Commission  found  were  not  yet  at  the  peril 
point  would  be  brought  below  the  point  of 
serious  Injury  by  the  reductions  authorized 
by  the  bill.  Significantly.  H.R.  9900  would 
eliminate  peril  point  findings. 

In  Europe,  quotas,  embargoes  and  li- 
censing regulations  are  the  chief  barriers  to 
international  trade,  including  U.S.  exports. 
These  would  not  be  reached  by  an  exchange 
of  concessions  In  the  form  of  duty  reduc- 
tions. 

PROPER   RELATION   OF  TARIFF    POLICY    TO   DOMES- 
TIC   FISCAL    POLICIES 

Discipline  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  is  required  to  make 
our  industries  competitive  In  world  trade. 

Tariffs  as  adjustable  cost  factors  for  Im- 
ports are  necessary  In  varying  degrees  to 
assure  fair  competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  goods  In  the  U.S.  market,  given 
the  obvious  fact  of  different  cost  bases,  here 
and  abroad.  But  there  are  many  cost  factors 
affecting  domestic  production  which  are  in- 
fluenced by  Government  policies.  To  reduce 
one  cost  factor  affecting  imports,  tariffs, 
while  encouraging  or  causing  an  increase  In 
costs  for  domestic  production  through  Gov- 
ernment policies,  can  only  result  In  handi- 
capping U.S.  goods  In  competing  with  foreign 
products. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
domestic  cost  consequences  of  inflationary 
pressures  created  by  continued  governmental 
deficits,  and  of  the  systems  of  taxation.  State 
and  Federal,  which  place  our  Industries  at  a 
cost  disadvantage  with  foreign  competitors. 

Until  these  factors  are  adjusted,  with  other 
cost-inducing  public  policies,  so  as  to  afford 
domestic  producers  with  cost  ^eductions 
equal  in  magnitude  to  proposed  tariff  reduc- 
tions, the  stimulation  of  Imports  resulting 
from  such  tariff  reductions  will  inevitably 
be  harmful  to  the  domestic  economy. 

THE   BILL    ASKS   THE   CONGRESS    TO   ABDICATE    ITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

H.R.  9900  requests  Congress  to  abdicate  its 
powers  and  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution, by  granting  the  President  absolute 
discretion  to  reduce  or  eliminate  duties 
without  any  limiting  standards.  It  also 
would  deny  to  the  Judiciary  the  right  to 
exercise  its  power  of  review  to  protect  U.S. 
Investors,  industries,  and  workers  against 
destruction  of  their  property  and  employ- 
ment rights   by   arbitrary  Executive   action. 

So  great  and  unlimited  would  be  the 
President's  discretionary  powers  under  the 
bill,  that  It  would.  If  enacted,  change  the 
relationship  of  Government  to  business  and 
labor,  both  In  the  field  of  international 
trade  and  In  the  field  of  domestic  produc- 
tion and  employment,  from  a  government  of 
laws  to  a  government  of  men. 

For  example,  by  empowering  the  President 
to  remove  completely  all  tariff  duties  (under 
the  EEC  80  percent  of  world  export  value 
test,  and  under  the  provisions  relating  to 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof,  to  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry 
commodities  and  the  primary  products 
thereof,  and  to  any  duty  5  percent  or  less), 
even  where  he  is  advised  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  widespread  economic  disloca- 
tion and  unemployment  would  result,  the 
bill  gives  the  Executive  the  power  to  pass 
sentences  of  economic  death  on  some 
Industries. 

Second,  when  his  actions  have  created 
such   distress,   the   bill    would   grant   to   the 
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President  power  to  allow  or  deny  tax  relief 
to  the  distressed  Industries.  Just  as  the 
power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy,  so  the 
power  to  alter  decisively  the  cost  factors 
governing  competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  products  by  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing duties  and  granting  or  denying  tax  re- 
lief to  affected  Industries,  can  also  become 
the  power  to  destroy. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  constitutional 
system,  such  power  must  be  reserved  to  the 
Congress  and  denied  to  the  President.  Con- 
gress can,  of  course,  delegate.  But  the  Con- 
stitution allows  only  a  carefully  defined 
delegation  governed  by  explicit  standards 
and  the  necessity  for  findings  that  Execu- 
tive action  will  satisfy  these  standards. 

Tills  bill  contains  no  such  standards,  and 
contemplates  no  such  findings.  It  makes 
Presidential  discretion,  not  congressional 
guidelines,  the  absol\:te  test.  The  Congress 
cannot  easily  reclaim  the  powers  It  Im provi- 
dently gives  away.  What  It  grants  today  by 
a  single  majority  vote  of  each  House  may 
require  a  two-thirds  majority  tomorrow  If 
the  struggle  Is  made  to  reclaim  the  lost 
powers  from  an  unwilling  President. 

THE    BILL    WOITLD    EMPOWER    THE    EXECUTIVE    TO 
REORGANIZE    THE   U.S.    ECONOMY 

The  bin  contemplates  a  high  degree  of 
Government  planning  In  the  selection  of  the 
Industries  whose  tariffs  are  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  In  the  retraining  and  relocation 
of  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  and  In  the 
attempt  to  salvage  by  conversion  to  other 
lines  of  manufacture  some  of  the  industries 
suffering  economic  disaster  as  a  result. 
Thus,  It  will  lead  to  close  control  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  both  domestic  manufacture 
and  emplojTnent,  with  corresponding  control 
of  production,  prices,  and  wages. 

Reduction  or  elimination  of  duties  will  t>e 
the  means,  but  bureaucratic  reorganization 
of  the  domestic  economy  will  be  the  end  re- 
sult of  this  bill. 

By  giving  the  President  the  sole  power  to 
choose  the  Industries,  workers,  and  communi- 
ties which  shall  receive  the  full  brunt  of 
duty-free  competition  from  the  products  of 
lower  cost  countries,  and  the  further  power 
to  select  from  those  industries  the  ones 
which  he  will  assist  by  tax  relief  and  other 
forms  of  adjustment  assistance,  the  bill 
would  give  the  President  unrestrained  power 
to  determine  without  reference  to  the  Con- 
gress the  future  development  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  There  is  no  statement  In  the  bill 
of  any  guiding  principles  which  must  be  ob- 
served by  the  Executive  in  the  formation  and 
execution  of  policies  for  the  growth  or  re- 
tardation of  particular  industries  and  com- 
munities. The  Congress  is  asked  by  the  bill 
simply  to  give  the  President  carte  blanche 
to  determine  that  as  yet  unidentified  U.S. 
Industries,  workers,  and  communities  are  to 
be  retarded  or  eliminated  as  a  means  of 
satisfying  the  desires  of  the  brlsky  expand- 
ing European  Economic  Community  for  U.S. 
markets. 

THE  BILL  WOULD  EMPOWER  THE  EXECUTIVE  TO 
LINK  OUR  ECONOMY  WITH  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
CARTEL  SYSTEM 

According  to  a  statement  of  Valery  Gis- 
card  d'Estalng,  French  Minister  of  Finance 
(the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1962) ,  the  ap- 
plication for  tariff-free  trade  between  the 
EEC  and  the  United  States  will  require  many 
new  International  rules  in  fields  other  than 
tariffs.  He  declared  that  modem  Industrial 
nations  such  as  those  of  the  FEC  could  ac- 
cept free  trade  only  If  they  committed  them- 
selves to  common  policies  and  rules  in  many 
aspects  of  the  economy  besides  trade.  This, 
as  he  emphasized.  Is  a  key  principle  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome,  less  than  one-fifth  of  whose 
248  articles  deal  with  tariffs. 

The  realism  of  the  French  is  Instructive 
regarding  H.R.  9900  iaecause  they  are  partici- 
pants in  the  economic  policies  which  char- 
acterize competition  or  the  absence  thereof 
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In  Borope.  The  French  Minister  of  Finance 
speakj  knowledgesbly.  therefore,  when  he 
warn*  that  International  agreement  will  be 
reqiilred  on  "coordination  of  major  Invest- 
ments, 'morallzatlon'  at  international  com- 
petition, creation  of  a  Joint  body  with  power 
to  prevent  and  punish  'disloyal '  commercial 
practioea,  solution  of  the  problem  of  agfrl- 
cultural  surpluses,"  and  a  common  policy 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  Acceptance  by 
the  United  States  of  the  requirements  enun- 
ciated by  the  French  Minister  would  call  for 
an  alxUcation  of  U.S.  sovereignty  to  an  In- 
ternational tribunal  by  trade  agreement,  not 
subject  to  ratiflcation  by  the  Congress. 

Succinctly  the  Minister  laid  emphasis  on 
the  consequence*  of  a  free  trade  approach 
as  envisaged  by  administration  policy:  "For 
wherever  economic  liberty  is  extended  must 
appear  a  common  economic  policy." 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  of  Euro- 
pean cartels  to  control  competition  by  limi- 
tation of  production,  price  Qxing  and  alloca- 
tion at  markets.  The  common  economic 
policy  mentioned  by  the  French  Minister 
can  realistically  mean  only  that  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  accept  as  part  of 
the  Intematioaal  economic  system  It  seelu 
to  create  through  tariff  elimination  the 
workings  of  the  highly  developed  European 
cartel  system.  There  is  no  Indication  that 
the  EEC  nations  Intend  to  eradicate  the  car- 
tel systOD.  The  Treaty  of  Rome  significantly 
provldas  for  the  prohibition  of  "private  car- 
tels and  other  restraints  unless  they  foster 
the  Improving  of  production  or  distribution 
or  technical  and  economic  progress  "  Few 
cartas  will  be  eliminated  on  the  basis  of 
that  test.  There  are  other  exceptions  In  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  to  preserve  those  who  fall 
to  qualify  under  this  provision. 

Thus.  In  giving  the  President  special  duty- 
ellmlnatlng  power  for  negotiations  with  the 
EEC.  HJt.  9900  contemplates  and  Intends 
that  ultimately  the  United  SUtes  wlU  par- 
ticipate In  Europe's  international  cartel 
trading  system.  In  effect,  the  bill  commits 
the  United  States  to  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  cartels,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  fact  that  In  operation  and  purpose. 
the  cartels  conflict  with  U.S.  policy  against 
cfMSblnatlons  In  restraint  of  trade. 

THX     BUX     CONTKMnjkTZS     COVEXMMTrrr     PItlCX 
COHTXOL 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  has  Indicated 
that  luider  HJt.  9900  the  administration 
would  attempt  to  bargain  with  European 
nations  to  prevent  them  from  fixing  agricul- 
tural prices  of  their  presently  subsidized 
crops  In  a  way  which  would  cause  excessive 
production  and  exclusion  of  U.3.  exports. 
He  espouses  an  International  price  structure 
on  low-cost  agricultural  Imports  through  a 
system  ot  variable  levies  which  would  &x  the 
price  of  each  Imported  conunodlty  at  the 
level  of  the  common  Internal  price.  Fur- 
ther. Mr.  Ball  Indicated  that  the  administra- 
tion was  prepared  to  use  tariff  concessions 
on  Industrial  products  to  achieve  this 
purpose. 

Thus,  to  establish  a  uniform  price  struc- 
ture for  agricultural  commodities  In  Europe 
In  order  to  benefit  US.  agricultural  exports, 
the  administration  would  use  the  authority 
granted  by  H.R.  9900  to  reduce  Industrial 
tariffs  below  their  impending  10-perccnt 
average  duty  level  or  eliminate  them  entirely. 
To  dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses,  in- 
creased Imports  of  Industrial  products,  and 
Increased  unemployment  in  selected  Indus- 
tries would  be  caused.  Tb  the  dollar  co«t  of 
our  agricultural  programs,  the  administra- 
tion now  propoees  to  add  the  human  and 
economic  costs  of  unemployed  and  uprooted 
Industrial  workers,  distressed  Industries,  and 
depressed  communities. 

Similarly,  the  administration  frankly 
.■tates  Its  Intention  to  use  the  tariff  reducing 
or  eliminating  authority  of  the  bill  to  place 
pressure  on  domestic  price  levels  to  bring 
about  "tower   prices."    The   significance   of 


these  declared  intentions  should  not  be  un- 
derestimated In  an  address  In  New  Tork 
City  on  October  12,  1960,  President  Kennedy 
frankly  acknowledged:  "Frequently  Imports 
may  be  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
our  domestic  market,  2  or  3  percent,  but  It 
breaks  the  price  for  the  other  97  p)erct'nt  " 
It  Is  plain  that  the  administration  Intends 
to  use  the  considerable  authority  requested 
In  H  R  9900  to  apply  this  principle  of  price 
control  by  Increasing  lmp<:)rts  In  broad  prod- 
uct cate«;or1es,  as  an  experiment  In  price 
control  both  In  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

THK  BIIX  PKEPETUATia  .\  aABC.\INING  DI3- 
AOVAMTACE    BT    rOBFirnNG    LXGLSLATIVX    EATI- 

riCATioN 

The  problem  of  negotiating  effectively  with 
other  nations  would  be  aggravated  by  the 
llrrlted  ad  referendum  authority  of  furelRn 
delegates  whose  actions  are  subject  to  leg- 
islative approval.  In  contrast  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive's power  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  trade  agreements  without  referral  to 
Congress. 

As  an  example,  the  German  negotiators 
must  secure  the  approval  of  OATT  actions 
by  the  German  Parliamentary  Foreign  Trade 
Commission  Other  foreign  countries,  mem- 
bers of  GATT,  also  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  on  an  ad  referendum  basis;  1  e  .  on  the 
clear  understanding  that  they  are  not  bound 
by  concessions  gfranted  until  their  appropri- 
ate legislative  body  ratifies  the  actions  of 
their  negotiators. 

A  recent  Illustration  of  the  disadvantage 
which  the  United  States  suffers  In  this 
respect  is  shown  by  a  statement  of  Maurice 
Brasseur.  Foreign  Trade  Secretary  of  Belgium 
(dispatch.  Brussels.  Dally  News  Record.  New 
York.  Mar.  28,  1962)  that  his  Government 
"has  firmly  decided  to  Impose  restrictions 
on  United  States  exports  to  Belgium  by 
means  of  annulling  existing,  or  contemplated 
concessions."  In  retaliation  for  the  action 
of  the  President  In  accepting  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's finding  of  Injury  and  recommenda- 
tion for  a  restoration  of  the  statutory  tariff 
on  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets.  M.  Brasseur 
pointed  out  that  Belgium  has  not  yet  ratified 
the  recent  GATT  agreement  ( the  Dillon 
roimd  of  tariff  reductions) ,  or  the  Inter- 
national Cotton  Textile  Agreement  Thus 
Belgium   has   room   for  maneuver. 

To  bargain  as  an  equal  In  this  respect,  the 
US  negotiators  should  also  be  required  to 
secure  congressional  ratification  of  trade 
agreement  actions. 

HR  9900's  grant  of  total  power  to  the 
President  Is  contrary  to  actual  parity  of  ne- 
gotiating power  between  nations,  since  other 
nations  possess  a  measure  of  flexibility 
through  legislative  ratification  proceedings 
which  we  lack  due  to  the  Executive's  In- 
sistence that  his  actions  be  above  congres- 
sional recall. 

THI  BILL  UNSOUNDLT  RrVKKSES  PUBLIC  POLICT 
BT  INTEMUINCi  THE  CSXATION  OF  WIDESPREAD 
INJURY 

The  use  of  the  powers  requested  In  H  R. 
9900  would  injure  the  United  States.  The 
content  and  structure  of  the  bill  admits  as 
much.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  bill  Is  de- 
vot»"d  to  machinery  and  measures  fur  at- 
tempting to  adjust,  retrain,  relocate  and 
succor   injured  workers  and   firms. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dents concerned  have  stated  that  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Executive  for  the 
reduction  of  duties  would  be  used  selectively 
so  as  to  avoid  causing  serious  Injury  to 
domestic  producers  and  workers.  Now  In  a 
sharp  reversal  of  policy  this  bill  proposes 
that  Injury  occur  and  creates  several  forms 
of  disaster  relief  to  deal  with  the  distress  on 
a  large  scale  The  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  provisions,  established  "to  make  iis- 
surance  doubly  sure"  that  Injury  would  not 
occur,  are  replaced  by  provisions  which  are 


not  designed   to   prevent  serious   Injury   to 
workers  or  Industries. 

The  trade  agreements  made  under  the 
existing  safeguards  cannot  be  considered 
completely  unsuccessful.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  exported  more  merchandise 
than  It  Imports.  No  compelling  reason  Is 
Kiven  for  the  reversal  of  our  long  estab- 
lished "no  Injury"  policy  The  balance  of 
j)«yment8  crisis  which  some  cite  as  justifica- 
tion for  a  revolution  In  our  trade  agreements 
machinery  and  authority  Is  the  product  not 
(•;  our  tradlni^  experience  on  merchandise, 
but  of  two  entirely  unrelated  factors:  the 
ooutlnulns  large  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  for  foreign  military  assistance  and 
economic  aid;  and  the  action  of  foreign 
countries  In  placing  the  dollars  received 
from  the  United  States  In  their  ever-grow- 
Ini;  reserves  rather  than  spending  those  dol- 
lars for  acdltlc>nal  goods  and  services  from 
the  United  States. 

During  the  presidential  election  campaign 
the  President,  then  Senator.  Kennedy  recog- 
nized this  situation  In  remarks  made  In  a 
telecast  on  October  4,  1960: 

"Actually,  as  far  as  trade,  we  have  a  fa- 
V  >rab:e  balance  of  trade.  In  the  last  13 
months  we  are  selling  abroad  more  than  we 
are  Importing,  and  that  Is  true  of  steel  as 
well  a3  other  products.  One  of  the  reasotis 
(■f  course.  I  am  frank  to  say.  Is  because  the 
CiTman  and  Belgian  mills  are  overordered 
and  It  takes  a  longer  time  to  get  orders  than 
It  cl  >es  from  the  United  States.  But  at  least 
f'>r  Uie  present  now  we  are  selling  abroad  In 
steel  as  well  as  other  commodities  more  than 
we  are  Importing  But  I  do  think  It  is  a 
ni.it ter  that  we  should  concern  ourselves 
with  The  unfavorable  deficit  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  paying  troops  abroad  to 
maintain  bases,  giving  foreign  aid.  That  is 
what  Is  hurting.  The  balance  of  trade  this 
year  Is  all  right." 

In  view  of  our  favorable  balance  of  mer- 
ch.andlse  trade.  It  must  be  recognised  that 
H  R.  9900  represents  a  calculated  intention 
to  create  domestic  unemployment  In  selected 
Industries  In  order  to  increase  imports 
sharply  and  thus  to  provide  more  dollsirs  (or 
an  enlargement  of  our  merchandise  export 
sijrplus  to  help  meet  our  baianoe-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  In  view  of  the  existing  un- 
willingness of  foreign  countries  to  expand 
their  dollar  receipts  for  exfxvta  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  doubtful  that  these  sx- 
treme  measures  would  have  any  effect  except 
to  Increase  the  burgeoning  foreign  claims 
against  our  gold  reserve. 

It  Is  important  that  we  also  recognize  that 
the  EEC  nations  and  other  countries  who 
would  benefit  from  the  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation of  U.S.  duties  are  for  the  most  i>art 
suffering  from  acute  labor  shortages,  in  con- 
trast to  our  persistent  high  level  of  domestic 
unemployment. 

It  Is  shocking  that  the  administration 
should  propose  a  bill  which  Intends  to  create 
additional  unemployment  In  the  face  of  the 
recognition  by  the  Department  of  Labor  it- 
self that  unemployment  "Is  proving  to  be 
one  of  our  most  Intractable  domestic  prob- 
lems "  •  Furthermore,  weak  job  recovery  In 
manufacturing  Is  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
8.>ns  ntt^d  by  the  Dep>artment  of  Lalxnr  for 
ojn tinned  high  levels  of  unemployment,  long 
after  the  turning  point  In  economic  activity 
Wits  reached  In  1961  * 

So  grave  Is  the  economic  distress  resulting 
from  unemployment  In  many  i>arts  of  the 
country  that  at  the  very  time  that  this  com- 
mittee Is  considering  an  unemployment  gen- 
erating bill  like  H.R.  9000.  another  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Public 


•"Unemployment  In  the  Early  1»60'b." 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department 
(if  I>iib.ir.  appearing  In  report.  Subcoounlt- 
tee  on  Economic  Statistics.  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Nov.  29,  1961. 

'Ibid  ,  p  53. 
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Works)  is  considering  an  urgent  request  from 
,he  President  for  the  Immediate  approval 
„f  ;  $600  million  public  works  program  This 
rrovu-t  results  from  the  realization  by  the 
.ciminlstrntlon  that  the  forecasts  of  Its  econ- 
'  nusts  concernlnK  the  pace  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  1962  were  t<x)  optimistic  and  that 
drastic  measures  are  required  to  cope  with 
the'mHiiy  pockets  of  distress  caused  by  per- 
cistent   unemployment 

The  same  Government  economLsts  now 
(..reciist  that  the  actions  to  be  taken  under 
H  R  9'»(K>  would  create  more  jobs  than  they 
destrov  There  is  a  nwjor  difference  In  this 
tvne  of  forecast  Errors  In  economic  projec- 
tions can  be  corrected  by  adjusting  fore- 
parts to  the  facts  But  errors  which  result 
m  the  liquidation  of  Industries,  and  In  the 
creiti.in  of  unempl<n'ment  and  dU^tress  In 
commmmies  dependent  upon  Idled  manu- 
lirturiiip  plants  are  nc  t  so  readily  corrected. 
Under  H  R  9900,  these  errors  once  com- 
mitted are  beyond  recall.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions imposed  bv  section  305  of  the  bill  for 
anv  restoration  of  duty  Is  that  "prolonged 
and  persistent  Inability  of  firms  to  operate 
at  a  pn.ttt  ■  exl.'^ta  "on  a  widespread  basis  In 
the  indu.strv"  affected  This  realistically 
n-.ei.ns  that  the  Injured  firms  would  be  bank- 
rupt before  relief  could  be  granted.  At  that 
pciiit  relief  would  be  futile 

Retraining  of  workers  as  proposed  by  the 
bill  has  been  demonstrated  by  private  In- 
dustry to  be  impracticable.  The  Department 
of  Labor  Itself  has  recently  reported  that 
our  unemployment  rate,  now  at  Its  highest 
level  since  1940.  Is  due  In  part  to  the  Inabil- 
ity of  workers  displaced  by  Industrial  shifts 
to'  be  reabsorbed  Into  other  Jobs  Immediately. 
There  is.  In  the  words  of  the  Department,  "a 
very  pronounced  and  continuing  trend  to- 
ward fewer  jobs  In  agriculture  and  fewer 
blue  collar  Jobs  In  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  transportation  ."■•  The  Department 
states  that  mobility  may  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult and  structural  unemployment  may  be 
of  very  long  duration."  Among  the  basic 
changes  cited  by  the  I>epartment  in  Its 
nnalysLs  of  structural  unemployment  are  the 
possible  decline  in  an  Industry  because  of 
f>  reign  competition  and  the  relocation  of  an 
Industry  In   a  different   geographical  area. 

In  the  lace  of  these  known  conditions  per- 
taining to  persistent  unemployment,  at  dis- 
turbingly high  levels  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  marginal  results  from  retraining. 
It  is  madness  to  propcse  an  unemployment- 
j-nirratlng  departure  from  our  trade  agree- 
nieiu  policies  This  Is  particularly  true  when 
the  basis  of  the  proposal  Is  a  mixture  of  as- 
sumptions and  hope  that  the  dollars  re- 
ceived by  foreign  nations  for  the  Increased 
lmi)orts  which  would  be  stimulated  under 
the  new  approach  would  be  spent  for  In- 
creased U  S  exports  In  a  measure  sufficient 
to  offset  the  resulting  domestic  unemploy- 
ment, and  sufficient  to  offset  the  foreign  aid 
dollars  so  tenaciously  held  In  the  reserves 
of  foreign  countries. 


Including   some   former   colonies   of   present 
members. 


rONCRES.S  CANNOT  KNOW  THE  FULL  MEANING 
OF  THE  KEY  CONCEPTS  IN  THE  BILLS  UN- 
PRECEDENTED  DELEGATION   OF   POWER 

(a  I  Composition  of  EEC:  Important  pow- 
ers would  be  given  the  President  by  H.R. 
"■900  lor  use  In  negotiations  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  The  life  of  this 
authority  would  be  5  years.  The  composition 
of  the  EEC  will  change  during  that  period. 
Section  246  of  the  bill  defines  the  European 
Economic  Community  as  all  countries  which 
at  the  times  In  question  are  committed  to 
achieve  a  common  external  tariff  through 
this  Instrumentality.  Many  nations  have 
applied  for  membership  In  the  EEC;  others, 
for  associate  status.  According  to  one 
source  there  are  now  some  31  nations  ac- 
tually or  potentially  represented  In  the  EEC, 


'Ibid  ,  p.  79. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  69. 


Congress  cannot  know,  therefore,  when  It 
considers  HH.  9900  what  particular  grouping 
of  countries  will  determine  the  scope  of  the 
.power  which  the  bill  would  grant  to  the 
[.President  for  dealing  with  the  EEC  and  for 
making  the  various  determinations  based 
uf>on  Its  composition  and  the  trade  of  Its 
members  and  associates. 

(b)  Categories  subject  to  duty  elimina- 
tion: Section  211  of  the  bill  empowers  the 
President  to  eliminate  duties  entirely  on 
commodity  groups  In  which  the  exports  of 
the  EEC  and  the  United  States  account  for 
80  percent  or  more  of  world  export  value. 
Obviously,  the  Increases  In  the  nations  Iden- 
tified with  the  Common  Market,  as  explained 
above,  will  affect  the  range  of  products  sub- 
ject to  this  total  duty  removal  authority. 

There  are  other  uncertainties  which  make 
It  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  know  which 
categories  of  products  It  Is  subjecting  to 
future  duty-free  treatment  under  this  dele- 
gation : 

1.  Since  the  basic  concept  of  the  peril 
point  and  escape  clauses  of  the  existing  law 
would  be  eliminated  by  HH.  9900.  and  the 
matter  of  Items  reserved  from  duty  change 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent without  any  statement  of  guiding  prin- 
ciples, the  Congress  cannot  know  what 
product  categories,  If  any,  would  be  removed 
from  the  scope  of  this  power  due  to  any 
consideration  of  the  economic  consequences 
involved    In    transferring    them   to   the   free 

list. 

2.  The  definition  of  product  categories 
subject  to  duty  elimination  In  negotiations 
with  the  EEC  under  this  bill  would  be  In 
accordance  with  a  United  Nations  publica- 
tion the  Standard  International  Trade 
Classification.  This  publication  Is  subject 
to  revision  from  time  to  time  without  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States.  These 
revisions  could  narrow  or  broaden  the  cate- 
gory descriptions.  Thus  the  Congress  can- 
not know  now  what  the  authority  it  would 
delegate  really  means,  or  what  It  would  mean 
at  those  times  In  the  next  5  years  when  the 
President  would  undertake  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  duties  on  SITC  categories  In  nego- 
tiations with  the  EEC.  This  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  exactly  what  authority  the  Con- 
gress would  be  giving  to  the  President  under 
section  211  of  the  bill  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  definition  of  the  categories,  and 
hence  the  scope  of  the  authority  delegated 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  inter- 
national body  without  limitation. 

Fvu-thermore,   the  Standard  International 
Trade  Classification  commodity  descriptions 
do  not  conform  to  our  Tariff  Act  commodity 
descriptions,  nor  to  those  used  In  our  trade 
agreements.     Finally,  they  do   not  conform 
to  the  commodity  classification  descriptions 
used  in  our  foreign  trade  statistics.     Thus, 
the  exact  content  of  the  Standard  Interna- 
tional   Trade    Classification    descriptions    is 
unclear.     Their  scope  Is  vastly  greater  than 
any    of   the   commodity   descriptions    which 
have  been  used  in  either  our  tariff  law  or  in 
our  trade  agreemente  to  Identify  the  dutiable 
treatment  to  which  U.S.  Imports  are  subject. 
3    The  computation  of  world  export  value 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  com- 
modity ^oups  fall  within  the  80-percent  test 
referred   to   above    Is   Itself   uncertain.     The 
revised  Standard  International  Trade  Clas- 
sification indicates  that  countries  accounting 
for  20  percent  of  the  value  of  world  trade  do 
not   sutecrlbe   to   the    classification.     Hence 
It  will  be  impossible  In  any  event  to  have 
complete  statistical  Information  available  to 
mak?  the  80-percent  determination^   An  even 
greater  uncertainty  Is  produced  by  the  fact 
fhat  under  the   statistical   practices  of  our 
own   Sovernment.   as   well   as   EEC   nation^ 
?here  are  Included  In   the  value  of  exports 
rSted  under  Standard  International  Trade 
Classification  classifications,  the  value  arbl- 


trarlly  assigned  to  exports  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  other  products 
donated  to  less  developed  cotmtrles.  The 
value  of  exports  by  gift  is  not  an  appropriate 
part  of  the  measurement  of  factors  used  to 
determine  the  transfer  of  commercial  articles 
Imported  into  the  United  States  from  the 
dutiable  to   the  free  list. 

4.  To  add  to  these  formidable  uncertain- 
ties which  prevent  the  Congress  from  know- 
ing the  full  scope  of  the  authority  it  Is  asked 
to  delegate  by  H.R.  9900.  section  211  pro- 
vides that  the  80-percent  test  is  to  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  a  representative  pe- 
riod. This  may  be  any  interval  of  time 
following  December  31.  1956,  and  extending 
up  to  any  of  the  moments  of  time  at  which 
the  President,  from  time  to  time,  may  deter- 
mine to  act. 

While  the  bill  provides  for  the  President 
to  be  advised  by  the  Tariff  Commission  what 
it  thinks  the  representative  period  should  be, 
he  Is  not  obliged  to  accept  such  advice.  The 
President  may  select  as  short  or  as  long  a 
period  as  he  wishes.  He  can  select  different 
periods  for  each  category  on  which  he  pro- 
poses to  negotiate.  A  more  uncertain  stand- 
ard could  not  be  imagined. 

Under  H.R.  9900  the  President's  advisers 
would  be  free  to  rummage  in  the  foreign 
trade  statistics  extending  over  a  period  of 
years  to  select  those  months,  quarters,  or 
years  In  which  export  values  fortuitously 
would  serve  to  bring  as  many  categories  as 
possible  within  the  80-percent  test.  Thus, 
by  the  representative  period  language  of  the 
bin,  the  President  is  left  free  to  maximize 
the  power  delegated  under  section  211  to 
effect  a  total  elimination  of  duties  in 
negotiations    with    the   EEC. 

5.  One  of  the  greatest  uncertainties  un- 
der section  211  U  that  Congress  cannot  know 
what  Industries  and  commodities  will  be 
affected  vmder  the  Standard  International 
Trade  Classification  commodity  classifica- 
tions. Hence  the  Congress  cannot  know  the 
full  significance  of  the  •nflHvity  granted 
to  the  President  to  eliminate  <luties  on  all 
articles  In  such  categories. 

The  enormous  scope  of  tb»  Standard  In- 
ternational Trade  Classification  product 
descriptions  will  inevitably  result  in  sub- 
jecting many  Industries  whose  producto  are 
within  the  scope  of  a  single  broad  Standard 
International  Trade  Classification  category 
description  to  elimination  of  duties  on  the 
basis  of  statistics  having  little  or  no  rela- 
Uonshlp  to  trade  In  their  producte.  A  few 
illustrations  should  suffice  to  make  this 
point : 

(I)  Standard  International  Trade  Classi- 
fication Group  512  covers  all  organic  chem- 
icals. This  defines  a  group  of  products 
numbering  In  the  thousands  representing 
the  highly  Interdependent  production  of  an 
industry  the  majority  of  whose  products 
were  not  known  10  years  ago,  and  a  great 
part  of  whose  products  6  years  hence  are 
only  just  now  coming  into  commercial  pro- 
duction. At  any  moment  of  time  which 
the  President  might  select  under  the  wide- 
ranging  representative  period  authority,  only 
a  relatively  few  products  would  be  impor- 
tantly involved  In  export  trade  statistics. 
Under  the  80-percent  test,  the  trade  In 
those  products  would  serve  to  expose  the 
entire  product  line,  present  and  future,  of 
this  essential  Industry  to  duty-free  import 
competition. 

(II)  Standard  International  Trade  Classi- 
fication Group  651  covers  all  textile  yarn 
and  thread,  regardless  of  fiber.  Thus,  the 
completely  separate  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries engaged  In  the  spinning  and  throwing 
of  silk  wool,  cotton,  fiax-hemp-ramle,  man- 
made  fiber,  and  glass  fibers  could  suffer  the 
total  elimination  of  duties  on  competitive 
imported  products  on  the  basis  of  export 
value  statistics  concentrated  in  only  one  or 
a  few  of  these  product  Unes.  The  export 
statistics  on  flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  yarn,  for 
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example,  could   Irvfluence  an  80-percent  de- 
termlnaUoQ  aJItcting  cotton  or  wool  yarna. 

(Ill)  STTC  Group  663  cover*  broed- woven 
fabrics  wtietb«r  knitted  or  woven,  compooed 
In  whole  or  in  part  o*  allk,  wool,  linen.  Jute, 
or  manmade  fiber.  Members  of  thla  com- 
mittee are  aware  that  Jute  fabrics  are  gen- 
erally produced  In  different  mills  than  wool 
and  worsted  fabrics.  The  mills  producing 
sUk  fabrics  are  distinct  from  both  of  these. 
There  Is  a  large  production  of  Jute  fabrics 
In  this  country  for  use  as  backing  for  carpets, 
linoleum,  bagging,  etc.  The  mills  weaving 
and  knitting  manmade  fibers  are  an  In- 
portant  segment  of  the  textile  Industry. 
There  Is  but  slight  relation  between  woven 
fabrics  of  glass  fibers  and  crocheted  fabrics 
of  silk  or  manmade  fiber,  or  between  fabrics 
of  horsehair  or  Jute,  and  knitted  fabrics  of 
wool.  Yet  under  the  standards  of  section  211 
of  H.R.  JHKX)  the  value  of  exports  of  one  type 
Of  fabric  may  be  used  as  a  measure  on  which 
duties  on  the  others  may  be  eliminated. 
Jute  fabric  exports  may  serve  as  a  factor  for 
reduction  of  woolen  and  worsted  duties. 
There  Is  no  rationality  In  such  an  approach 
to  duty  reduction  or  elimination. 

(Ivi  SITC  Group  841  covers  all  clothing 
and  apparel  regardleos  of  fiber  content,  and 
whether  composed  of  knitted  or  woven 
fabrics.  The  group  Inclxides  Inexpensive 
articles,  such  as  those  made  from  citton 
fabric  as  well  as  expensive  custom -tailored 
garments  produced  from  costly  worsted 
fabrics  This  category  also  covers  all  cloth- 
ing Including  clothing  made  from  all  natural 
and  manmade  fabrics  Ets  well  as  apparel  of 
leather  and  of  rubber.  The  relationship  of 
exports  of  apparel  of  rubber  to  handker- 
chiefs, and  of  leather  apparel  to  women's 
knitted  underwear  Is  not  adequate  to  supply 
a  measure  for  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  duty  on  one  based  on  the  value  of  ex- 
ports of  the  other.  All  of  the  products  fall- 
ing within  this  vast  range  will  be  made  vul- 
nerable to  total  loss  of  duties  on  the  basis  of 
exports  recorded  for  the  relatively  few  prod- 
ucts which  were  exported   In  volume 

The  selective  negotiations  required  under 
existing  law  permitted  an  evaluation  to  be 
made  of  the  economic  consequences  to  the 
Industry  and  workmen  affected  by  changes  in 
duties  applying  to  particular  commodities. 
Under  H  R.  9900  It  will  be  Impossible  to 
measure  economic  consequences  to  all  of  the 
diverse  manufacturing  Industries  Included 
within  the  broad  SITC  classifications.  The 
only  certainty  that  attaches  to  this  feature 
of  H  R  9900  Is  that  many  Industries  which 
cannot  be  known  to  the  Congress  when  It 
passes  on  the  bill  can  be  subjected  to  severe 
injury  on  the  basis  of  a  category  which  In- 
cludes trade  In  products  totally  unrelated 
to  their  operations. 

(C)    Trade  with  Communist  nations: 

The  United  States  has  a  long-established 
public  policy  against  the  export  of  goods  to 
Communist  bloc  nations  which  would 
strengthen  their  ability  to  commit  agsjres- 
slon.  Section  211  of  H.R.  9900  w^uld  In- 
clude the  value  of  all  experts  from  the 
United  States  and  the  EEC  Including  such 
strategic  commodities  exported  by  the  EEC 
to  Cuba.  Red  China.  Yugoslavia.  Poland. 
Russia,  and  other  Communist  countries.  In 
Identifying  the  commodity  groups  subject 
to  total  elimination  of  duties  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  cannot  now  know  wh.^t 
signifloan>-e  EEC  exports  of  strategic  articles 
to  Communist  nations  would  have  In  the 
application  of  the  80-percent  test  It  can 
be  certain  that  virtually  every  category  will 
include  some  articles  which  are  strategic. 
Congress  therefore  cannot  know  whether 
the  authority  It  Is  asked  to  grant  to  the 
President  In  section  211  would  not  In  fact  be 
u^ed  contrary  to  the  public  policy  In  the 
Battle  Act  by  giving  substantive  effect  to 
commerce  which  we  have  forbidden  to  our 
own  merchants  and  have   tried  unsuccess- 


fully to  persuade  our  aiUes  In  the  EEC  to 
similarly  forbid 

It  Is  probable  that  US.  production  of 
strategic  goods  will  be  subjected  to  Increased 
imports  In  a  damaging  volume  as  a  result 
of  the  elimination  of  duties  under  the  au- 
thority In  section  211  because  illicit  trade  in 
such  articles  with  the  Communist  bloc  t>e- 
comes  a  part  of  the  statistical  determination 
under  which  the  commotilty  classifications 
subject  to  section  211  are  Identified 

This  bill  contains  other  provl.sions  actually 
or  potentially  favorable  to  the  C  immunlst 
countries.  Section  248i  c  i  repeals  section  11 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  providing  for  an  embargo  against  the 
Importation  Into  the  United  States  of  furs 
and  skins  from  Russia  and  Communist 
China.  This  reversal  of  policy  Is  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  a  preinaugural 
rep<jrt  prepared  for  the  President  by  s  group 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  present 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  George  Ball  That 
report,  according  to  press  accounts,  favored 
the  grant  of  authirlty  fDr  the  President  to 
suspend  the  embargo  on  furs  and  su.ipend 
discriminatory  tariff  treatment  for  Soviet 
bloc  Imports. 

The  repeal  of  section  11  of  the  1951  act 
accomplished  one  portion  of  the  Ball  task 
force  recommendations. 

The  extension  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Soviet  bloc  imports,  recom- 
mended by  the  B.iU  task  force,  could  be 
accomplished  for  at  least  some  Communist 
countries  by  the  Presidents  determination 
of  the  ci  untrlPS  subject  t.T  section  2:il  of 
the  bill.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  de- 
clined to  give  the  committee  a  categorical 
answer  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  In  favor 
of  U  S  trade  wlt.h  Communist  nations  He 
appeared  to  find  a  dis'inctlon  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  on  the  ni.e  hand  and 
Soviet  Russia  on  the  other.  This  may  imply 
a  disposition  on  the  Under  Secretary's  part 
to  suggest  to  the  President  that  Imports 
from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  should  be 
granted  most-favored-natlon  treatment  in 
accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  t.isk  force 
report  to  President-elect  Kennedy  As  the 
bill  is  drafted  Congress  cannot  know  to  what 
extent  the  President  might  relax  the  exist- 
ing public  policy  withholding  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  from  Communist  bloc 
Imports 

idi  Duty  elimination  on  products  of 
agricultural   commcxlltles: 

Under  section  212  of  the  bill  the  Pre.sldent 
may  under  a  trade  .igreement  with  tiie  EEC 
chmm.ite  duties  entirely  on  Imports  of  all 
products  of  agricultural  commodities  if  he 
decides  that  such  action  would  tend  to  main- 
tain or  expand  U  S.  export.s  of  either  the 
products  in  question  or  the  commodities 
from  which  they  are  produced 

The  Congress  cannot  know  at  the  time  it 
considers  this  bill  how  expansively  the 
President  will  Interpret  the  broad  concept  of 
■products  of  agricultural  commodities  " 
Products  of  r,»w  cot'on  include  ln::umerable 
articles  such  as  ap;)arel.  house  furnishings, 
fabrics,  etc.  Prtxlucts  in  finished  form  fi>r 
sale  to  con.sumers  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  provision  To  what  extent  are  finished 
articles  composed  In  part  of  products  of  .igrl- 
cultural  commodities  also  subject  ta  duty 
elimination''  It  would  always  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  rati.inall/e  that  duty- 
free treatment  of  finished  articles  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  an  agricultural  ciin- 
modity  could  tend  to  maintain  or  expand 
U  S.  exportation  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modity, such  as  raw  cotton. 

It  Is  only  nece.ssary  to  reflect  upon  such 
key  agricultural  commodities  as  cotton,  woil. 
cereals,  fruits,  meat,  tobacco  and  su-rar  to 
visu.tllze  the  far-reaching  extent  of  the 
power  which  .section  212  of  the  bill  would 
grant  to  the  President  Cotton  textiles,  wool 
products,  shoes,  confectionery,  beer  and  al- 
coholic   beverages,   wines,    tobacco    products. 


edible  oils.  Industrial  alcohols  and  processed 
food  products  are  among  Uie  most  sensitive 
items  of  foreign  trade  They  could  all  be 
placed  on  the  free  list  if  the  President  chose 
U)  so  Interpret  section  212.  So  versatile  Is 
our  industrial  economy  in  utilizing  agricul- 
tural materials  and  the  products  thereof  that 
it  Is  Impo-sfilble  for  the  Congress  to  know 
the  exact  extent  of  the  power  Involved  In 
sectl.m  212  to  place  on  the  free  list  manu- 
factu-ed  articles  containing  agricultural 
pr'«.li  cts. 

(ei    Quantitative  restrictions: 

H  H  9900  Is  directed  essentially  to  nego- 
tiations on  tariff  duties.  It  Is  acknowledged 
that  the  principal  barriers  to  U.S.  exports 
are  the  quantitative  restrictions  and  other 
nontarlff  measures  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  US  exports."  After  nearly  30 
years  of  trade  agreement  activity  In  which 
the  level  of  US,  duties  has  been  reduced 
from  an  average  of  50.1  to  12  2  percent,  the 
United  States  finds  Itself  In  a  position  where 
the  concessions  it  has  received  from  other 
countries  have  been  substantially  nullified 
by  quotas,  embargoes,  licensing  regulations, 
exchange  controls  and  other  nontarlff  meas- 
ures. 

Congress  cannot  know  when  It  considers 
H  R.  9900  whether  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  to  the  President  by  the 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  not  similarly  be 
wasted  by  the  nullification  techniques  prac- 
ticed on  a  wide  scale  by  our  trade  agree- 
ment partners 

(f)  The  myth  of  the  5-year  staging  period 
for  reductions  in  duty: 

The  notion  has  been  sponsored  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  H  R.  9900  contemplates 
reductions  In  duty  spread  over  5  years. 
There  are  four  important  bases  on  which 
some  of  the  reductions  or  eliminations  of 
duties  authorized  by  H  R.  9900  could  take 
effect  In  less  than  5  years: 

1  Any  duty  equivalent  to  5  percent  ad 
valorem  or  less  may  be  eliminated  forthwith. 

2  Duties  on  tropical  agricultural  and  for- 
estry commcxlltles  and  the  primary  products 
thereof  may  be  eliminated  forthwith. 

3  Any  reduction  In  duty  of  25  percent  or 
less  may  be  effected  forthwith. 

4  Any  duty  may  be  reduced  in  any  one 
year  up  to  5  percent  ad  valorem. 

Only  on  duties  now  amounting  to  more 
than  40  percent  ad  valorem  will  5  years  be 
required  to  effect  a  50  percent  reduction  In 
{luty  The  great  majority  of  our  duties  to- 
day are  less  than  this  amount. 

It  Is  lmp>osslble  for  the  Congress  to  know 
to  what  extent.  If  at  all.  the  administration 
would  chcxise  to  use  the  authority  In  H  R. 
9'X)0  so  as  to  distribute  the  reductions  or 
elimination  of  duty  over  5  years.  It  is  clear 
that  In  many.  If  not  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, this  asserted  5-year  staging  period 
win  not.  or  need  not  under  the  bill,  occur 
at  all. 

T'lr     MVTM     THAT     THE     BILL     CONTAINS     PERIL- 
f'DlN  r  AND  E.SCAPE-CLAUSE  REMEDTX8 

Administration  spokesmen  have  spon- 
foreU  the  notion  that  H  R  9900  retains  peril- 
point  and  escape-clause  prtxredures.  The 
fact  is  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
w  'Uld  replace  the  repealed  peril-point  and 
escape-clause  procedures  of  existing  law  are 
not  designed  or  Intended  to  prevent  the 
actu.il  or  threatened  serious  Injury  to  work- 
ers and  industries  to  which  the  existing 
remedies  apply. 

Iheso  remedies  in  present  law  are.  as  this 
committee  well  knows,  the  results  of  many 
years  development  reflecting  the  most  care- 
ful b.ilaticing  of  competing  Interests.     Their 
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of  the  Congress.  Dec  1,  1961.  See  also  Fifth 
.\nnual  Report  of  the  President  on  the  Trade 
-Agreements   Pri.>gram.   August   1961, 


.  rlKln  and  purpose  lie  In  the  plain  desire 
Pf  both  the  Presidents  and  the  Congress  in 
D  ,bt  extensions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
to  make  certain  by  positive  law  that  the  tariff 
reducing  power  entrusted  by  the  Congress 
to  the  Executive  would  be  used  as  the  Con- 
ere's  Itself  would  use  It  If  changing  tariff 
rites  by  legislative  act,  i.e.,  to  provide  for 
increased  access  to  foreign  markets  for 
U  s  exports  while  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
uCe  serious  injury  to  domestic  Industries  and 

'I'hese   provisions  recognized   that   the   In- 
dustries and  workers  who  might  be  benefited 
bv  an  expansion  of  exports  have  no  greater 
claim  on  the  attention  of  Government  than 
the    industries    and    workers   who    might    be 
h  irmed  by  the  expansion  of  Imports  which 
would  stem  from  the  tariff  cuts  used  to  pay 
(ur    concessions    abroad.      Recognizing    the 
tremendous    latitude    for    bargaining    which 
our  many  hundreds  of  Urlff  provisions  pro- 
vide,   the    Congress    directed,     through    the 
peril-point     and    escape-clause     procedures. 
tli.it   those  particular   provisions  which  im- 
mediately   prevented   serious    Injury    or    the 
tiireat  thereof   were   not  to   be   reduced.     If 
past  reductions  produced  Import  Injury,  the 
duly  level  of  the  particular  provisions  con- 
cerned wiis  to  be   restored.     For  compelling 
rea.sons  based  on   the  national  Interest,  the 
President  was  permitted  to  make  excepUons 
tu  this  statutory  rule,  but  the  President  was 
required  to  explain  his  reasons  for  doing  bo 
to  the  Congress. 

TliL-i  bill  would  discard  these  carefully 
developed  provisions  In  lieu  of  the  actual 
penl-jxiint  findings  of  present  law.  section 
221  of  Uie  bill  would  provide  for  advice  by 
tlie  Tariff  Commission.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  finding,  which  mtist  be  followed 
unless  an  explanation  Is  given  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  "advice"  Is  obvious.  Advice  may 
cheerfully  be  Ignored,  findings  of  Injury  may 
not. 

Tlic  basis  of  the  advice  Itself  will  silence 
the  Commission's  voice.  In  lieu  of  present 
law's  test  of  actual  or  threatened  serious 
injury  a*  shown  by  a  decline  In  employment, 
earnings,  production,  and  the  like,  section 
22 Wb)  of  the  bin  requires  the  Commission  to 
see  the  probable  existence.  In  combination, 
of  the  following  factors;  "on  a  widespread 
basis  in  the  Industry  of  significant  Idling  of 
productive  facilities  of  firms,  of  prolonged 
find  persistent  Inability  of  firms  to  operate 
at  a  profit,  and  of  unemployment  or  under- 
employment of  workers." 

The  substance  of  each  of  the  clauses 
quoted  above  virtually  precludes  the  Com- 
mission from  speaking  until  it  sees  the  ex- 
tinction of  an  industry.  To  make  the  Com- 
mission's silence  more  deafening,  the  bill 
requires  that  each  of  the  Indexes  of  disaster 
be  found  probable.  The  conjunctive  requires 
as  much 

Anyone  who  has  had  suiy  experience  In 
business  knows  that  the  significant  Idling  of 
productive  facilities  of  firms  on  a  wide- 
spread basis  In  the  Industry  would  not  occur 
unless  some  supervening  economic  disaster 
of  staggering  proportions  would  occur.  In- 
creased Imports  would  have  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  a  nationwide  no-holds-barred 
strike  before  the  Commission  could  speak. 
But  this  Is  not  all;  there  must  also  exist 
prolonged  and  persistent  Inability  of  firms 
U)  operate  at  a  profit.  This  language  Is 
descriptive  of  bankruptcy.  Prolonged  and 
persistent  inability  of  thU  sort  means  pro- 
l<inged  and  persistent  losses.  Since  this 
condition  too  must  exist  on  a  widespread 
basis  in  the  Industry,  the  entire  Industry 
would  have  to  be  bankrupt  before  the  Com- 
mission could  even  advise  the  President. 
Even  then,  the  President  may  ignore  the 
advice.    This  Is  a  remedy? 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  which  seemingly 
are  InUnded  to  replace  the  escape  clause 
are  sections  301  and  305,  so  far  as  Industries 
are  concerned.  The  many  pages  of  other 
provisions    dealing    with    loans,    grants,    re- 


training assistance,  etc.,  are  not  In  any  degree 
a  substitute  for  escape -clatise  relief,  since 
they  accept  the  fact  of  serious  injury.  In- 
stead of  adjusting  imports  to  remove  the 
Injury,  they  attempt  to  pacify  the  workers 
by  a  form  of  dole,  and  bureaucratic  decisions 
enforced  by  monetary  allowances  that  the 
workers  should  go  somewhere  else  and  learn 
some  new  trade,  regardless  of  age,  talent, 
family  or  community  ties. 

First  of  all,  section  301  makes  It  clear  that 
ordinarily  an  Industry  suffering  import  In- 
Jury  will  not  be  helped  by  regulation  of  the 
offending  imports.  This  will  be  done  only 
In  extraordinary  cases;  hence  a  new  term 
"extraordinary  relief"  Is  used. 

The  term  Is  well  chosen.  The  conditions 
specified  In  section  305  are  so  unlikely  or 
impossible  of  practical  application  that  It 
win  Indeed  be  "extraordinary"  If  action  Is 
ever  taken  under  section  305.  To  cap  the 
curious  essence  of  this  provision,  section  351 
of  the  blU  provides  that  such  "extraordinary 
relief"  as  the  President  may  grant  under 
section  305  will  ordinarily  lapse  by  force 
and  effect  of  the  bill  In  4  years. 

So  It  U  clear  that  sections  301.  305,  351  are 
not  even  related  distantly  to  today's  escape 
clause. 

The  hurdles  to  be  leaped  by  an  Industry 
under  these  provisions  are  similar  to  the  Im- 
possible conditions  of  the  so-called  peril - 
point  advice  of  section  221.  except  they  are 
even  more  impossible — if  there  are  degrees 
of  Impossibility.  Before  action  could  be 
taken  to  restore  duty  reductions  or  elimina- 
tions, the  industry  concerned  must  prove 
that  increased  imports  have  already  caused 
on  a  widespread  basis,  the  significant  idling 
of  plants,  prolonged  and  persistent  Inability 
of  the  firms  in  the  Industry  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  unemployment  or  xmderemploy- 
ment  of  workers:  or  that  Imports  "Im- 
mediately threaten  to  cause'  such  an  In- 
separable trinity  of  total  disaster.  How  can 
It  be  found  that  Importe  Immediately 
threaten  prolonged  and  persistent  Inability 
of  firms  on  a  widespread  basis  In  the  in- 
dustry to  operate  at  a  profit?  How  can  any- 
one read  "Immediately"  as  a  modifier  of 
"prolonged   and   persistent"? 

But  there  is  more.     If  an  industry  whose 
firms  have  suffered  prolonged  and  persistent 
losses    whose  plants  have  been  significantly 
Idled,  and  whose  workers  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed  is  still  in  existence  and  able 
to    muster    the    financial    and    managerial 
effort  to  launch  an  investigation  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  It  must  first  go  through 
a  period  of  unspecified  duration  In  which  It 
makes  reasonable  efforts  to   adjust  without 
success.    Since  the  Idling  of  plants  and  pro- 
longed period  of  losses  must  occur  before  the 
reasonable  efforts  to  adjust  are  made  by  the 
Industry,  the  period  required  for  the  latter 
would  seem  to  bring  any  ordinary  group  of 
firms  subject  to  the  discipline  of  profit  and 
loss  accounting  to  the  stage  of  liquidation 
before  all  the  conditions  precedent  to  Tariff 
Commission  consideration  could  be  satisfied. 
The  "modified"  escape  clause  offered  by  the 
bill  is  thus  seen  on  close  examination  to  be 
no  remedy  at  all.    It  Is  a  delusion. 

THE   MYTH  THAT  THE   DUTY-ELIMINATION   POW- 
ERS IN  THE  BILL  ARE  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  EEC 

The  bUl  contains  four  different  kinds  of 
authority  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
duties  (^cs.  211.  212.  213,  and  202).  Three 
of  these  are  stated  to  be  for  use  in  trade 
agreements  with  the  EEC  or  In  connect  on 
with  commitments  by  the  EEC.  The  notion 
thiis  Is  fostered,  that  duty  elimination  under 
these  powers  is  a  matter  for  assessment  pri- 
marily m  terms  of  United  States-EEC  trade. 

Unfortunately,  the  most-favored-natlon 
principle  of  the  bill,  section  241.  will  auto- 
^tically  make  all  duty  eliminations  or 
reductions  granted  to  the  EEC  available  to 
Japan  and  other  low  cost  nations  of  the 
world. 


Japan  has  demonstrated  the  Industrial 
capability  of  mass  producing  virtually  any 
article  of  importance  in  International  trade. 
Japans  cost  base  is  lower  than  that  of 
Europe.  Not  only  will  Japan  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  all  concessions  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  EEC,  but  she  will  not 
be  required  to  take  any  action  in  reducing 
her  own  duties  or  in  dismantling  the  system 
of  import  licensing  and  exchange  control 
regulations  which  so  effectively  block  out 
many  U.S.  exports. 

Finally,  Japan's  cost  advantage  over  Eu- 
rope will  cause  the  EEC's  payments  (such 
as  they  may  be)  for  our  reductions  or  elim- 
inations of  duty  to  be  unrequited,  as  Jap- 
anese Imports  will  preempt  Etirope's  oppor- 
tunities In  the  U.S.  market. 

In  view  of  Europe's  recalcitrance  in  ex- 
tending most-favored-natlon  treatment  to 
Japan  ( witness  the  reservations  still  In  force 
under  article  35  of  GATT).  It  is  Inevitable 
that  Japan  will  reap  the  benefits  of  European 
tariff  trading  with  the  United  States.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  United  SUtes  indus- 
tries and  workers,  however,  the  Japanese 
competition  will  be  more  drastic  and  severe 
simply  because  Japan's  cost  advantage  is  so 
much  greater  than  Europe's,  though  the 
latter's  edge  over  U.S.  costs  is  significant 
In  Itself. 

The  point  is  that  the  bill  launches  un- 
precedented new  duty  elimination  powers 
on  a  wholly  false  premise.  To  the  many 
uncertainties  already  described  In  this  state- 
ment there  must  be  added  the  Inability  of 
Congress  to  know  whether  any  of  the  drastic 
actions  It  is  asked  to  authorize  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Common  Market  would  ever  prove 
to  be  anything  other  than  an  accelerated 
means  of  turning  the  United  States  market 
for  manufactured  goods  over  entirely  to 
Japan  and  other  low  cost  nations  of  Asia. 

THE     BILL     DIRECTLY      CONFLICTS      WTTH      MANY 
PUBLIC  POLICIES    ESTABLISHED   BY   CONGRESS 

The  bill  directly  conflicts  with  many  pub- 
lic policies  established  by  Congress: 

H  R  9900  directly  contradlcU  at  least  five 
major  pronouncements  of  public  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress : 

1  Section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1951  declares  in  unmUtak- 
ably  clear  language  that  no  duty  reduction 
"shall  be  permitted  to  continue  In  effect 
when  the  product  on  which  the  concession 
has  been  granted  Is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat- 
ment reflecting  such  concession,  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  such  In- 
creased quantities,  either  actual  or  relative, 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  Injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products." 

This  is  the  cornerstone  of  oiu-  trade  agree- 
ments program.  Without  proof  of  necessity; 
without  respect  for  the  aflarmance  of  that 
principle  by  Presidents  Triunan  and  Elsen- 
hower and  three  Congresses,  the  adminis- 
tration brushes  it  aside  as  though  the  care- 
ful consideration  given  by  so  many  to  that 
principle  is  unworthy  of  its  acceptance.  The 
large  burden  of  proof  which  should  be  re- 
quired by  anyone  substituting  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic planning  of  the  economy  and  the 
dole  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  indus- 
tries, Jobs,  and  communities  Is  dismissed  by 
statements  which  amount  to  no  more  than 
the  fact  that  other  nations  would  be  happier 
in  negotiating  with  us  if  the  Congress  would 
declare  in  advance  that  the  President  may 
give  them  everything  they  want  without 
exception. 

2  Sections  2  and  15  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  declare  that  the  movement 
in  commerce  of  goods  produced  by  workers 
paid  wages  below  our  legal  minimum  or 
under  hours  exceeding  our  maximum  hours 
permissible  without  payment  of  overtime. 
Is  detrimental  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
well-being  of  our  workers,  burdens  com- 
merce, and  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of 
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competition.  The  act  does  not  allow  such 
goods  to  be  shipped  or  even  offered  for  ship- 
ment in  commerce.  Violations  are  punish- 
able by  flne  and  Imprisonment. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  virtually  all 
foreign  goods  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  are  produced  abroad  under  condi- 
tions where  the  workers  are  paid  less  than 
our  legal  minimum  wage,  and  frequently 
under  hours  which  exceed  our  legal  maxi- 
mum hours  without  payment  of  overtime 
The  tnrlfT  provides  the  only  means  for  ad- 
ju.stlng  the  labor  cost  content  of  such  goods 
so  thai  their  movement  In  commerce  In  the 
United  States  will  not  produce  the  effect 
prohibited  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
.Vs  that  Act  makes  clear,  the  very  movement 
in  commerce  of  goods  produced  under  such 
conditions  threatens  the  well-being  of  our 
workers. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing by  H  R  9900  not  only  to  reduce  duties 
without  any  attention  to  this  public  pciiey 
but  worse,  to  eliminate  duties  entirely  on  at 
least  four  broad  categories  of  articles 

When  the  fair  labor  standards  amendments 
were  enacted  last  vear.  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  concerned  that  the  increase  in  our 
legal  mUiimum  wage  could  Injure  industries 
whose  wa«?e  scales  were  directly  affected 
The  Coni;re.ss  expressed  its  concern  by  incor- 
porating a  new  provision  In  the  larw  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  investigate 
unemployment  caused  by  foreign  competi- 
tion I  sec  3.  Public  Law  87  30  I  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
showed  its  concern  by  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  injury  from  Imports  and  exten- 
sively commenting  on  the  subject  in  its 
report  on  the  bill  ( S.  Kept  145.  87th  Cong  i 
The  report  admitted  that  the  positK^n  of 
low  wage  firms  competitive  with  foreltjn  pro- 
ducers may  tend  to  be  adversely  affected  if 
a  minimum  wa^e  change  were  U)  result  in 
higher  prices  "  It  concluded  that  "it  may 
be  expected  tha*  a  moderate  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  will  not  have  extensive 
adverse  effects  on  the  ability  of  US  Arms  to 
.compete  with  foreign  producers  '  But  note 
well,  how  closely  balanced  the  committee's 
judgment  was  It  obviously  conceded  that 
some  adverse  effects  would  (xrcur  The  cum- 
mlttees  Judgment  wa«  premised  on  the 
status  quo  of  the  cost  factors,  including 
tariffs,   which    were    Involved. 

Now  the  administration.  In  the  face  (jf  the 
concern  expressed  in  the  course  of  congres- 
sional action  on  increasing  the  minimum 
wage,  propoees  to  affect  drastically  the  cost 
relationship*,  by  the  elimination  of  many 
dutiea.  and  the  reduction  of  others  by  50 
percent. 

Here  indeed  U  a  clautc  example  of  one 
arm  of  the  Oovernment  not  knowing  what 
the  other  Is  doing  To  what  purpose  the 
public  policy  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Hgalnst  even  allowing  goods  produced  under 
substandard  condltlona  to  move  In  com- 
merce. If  all  adjustment  factors  for  imported 
goods  in  this  class  are  to  be  swept  asldf? 
The  Congress  with  equal  logic  could  repeal 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  To  what  pur- 
pose the  anxious  attention  by  Congress  to 
the  harmful  effects  on  our  Industries  and 
workers  of  an  Increase  in  the  mlnimvim 
wage  vis  a  vis  foreign  competition,  if  during 
the  very  same  Congress  the  administration 
proposes  di.stortions  of  the  competitive  (co.'it  i 
relatlon.ships  even  more  drastic  than  the  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage,  namely  the 
elimination  n{  all  duties' 

3  Section  2  of  the  Employment  A^t  of  1946 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  uf  the  United 
States  »o  use  all  of  its  resources  to  create 
■conditions  under  which  there  will  be  af- 
forded useful  employment  opportunities 
Including  self -employment,  for  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  pr(-)mote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  " 

H  R  9900  directly  conflicts  with  this  p^'llcy 
because    It    will    cause    unemployment    In    a 


definite  known  way  namely,  as  a  result  of 
the  great  increases  in  imports  it  intends  to 
create  It  provides  elab<irate  machinery  to 
attempt  to  offset  this  by  retraining  workers 
and  moving  them  to  other  places  of  work 
in  the  face  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
opinion  that  this  technique  is  of  only  limited 
effectiveness  It  indulges  the  hope  that  em- 
ployment would  be  cenera'ed  In  export  In- 
dtistries  m  the  firp  of  tlie  certain  knowledge 
which  it  has  that  foreign  nations  tend  to 
place  dollars  received  from  the  United  States 
in  their  reserves  rather  than  increasing  their 
expenditures  for  U  S  exports  Consequently, 
HR  9900  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act 

4  Section  2  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
I<»58  declares  that  the  economic  well-being 
and  security  of  the  Nation  cannot  be 
realized  miUpss  the  actual  and  potential 
capacity  of  small  business  is  eiicmiraged 
,i.'!d   de\eli:>ped 

H  K     9900   work.-,   directly   c.nitr.iry    to   tlila 
p  iliry    Ijy   asking    for   auth  >rlty   to  eliminate 
Uutifs  on   industrial   prtxiucts  ui   Int-rest   to 
the  EEC   1  and  t<j  J.tpan,  as  expl.dned  abovei. 
The    consequences   of    this   are   visualized    by 
the  draftsmen  of   the   bill.  <is  shown   by    the 
pUi*>orate   machinery   provided   In  the  bill  to 
rftraln    workers    and    move    them    to    labor 
miu-ket-s    where    the    few    indu.^trles    able    to 
compete    with    the    EEC    and    J.ipan    axe    lo- 
cated     Statements  of  administration  spokes- 
men   make    clear    that    these    are    the    auU)- 
tna'ed    etlicieiu.    mass    pro<liti    ri    Industries 
By    their   very    nature,   ron.sulerlng    the   htrge 
.iggregati(jns     of     capital     required     for     the 
rreaiion  of  the  automated   m:is«   pnxluriion 
facilities   ch.aracterlstic    "i    those    industries, 
the   new   havens  ut  empl.ivment  for  the  im- 
port-unemploVPci    will    be    Indu.sti  les    whK-h 
canru>t    be    clasaifted    as   small    business       By 
definition,    the   small    business   concern   can- 
not   conunan^t    the    .iggregatlons    of    ca|)ltal 
needed  f  >r  m.i.ss  prKluctliiii  facilities  of  thi.s 
Chios       Heu'-p     the    bill    will    encourage    and 
accelerate    movements    in    the    direction    of 
mergers    Ci>mblnanoiis,  and  creatifm  of  large 
business,   and    the   elimination   and   destruc- 
tion   of    small     business        In    concept     and 
opt'r.itlon.  the  bill  will  undermine  the  public 
policy   expre.'.sed    In   the   Small   Business   Art 
5    Sectii'ti  2  of  the  Area  Uevelipment   Act 
of    1961    declares    it    t<5   be    the    policy    of    the 
Congress    to    overcome    uncmpi  >yment     and 
underemployment   in   communities  suffering 
substantial     and     perslsten'     mi.-<:ortune     of 
this    type    by   assisting   in    the   establl.shment 
of  stable  and  diversified  !(x;al  economies  and 
by      developing     and     expanding     new     and 
existing     facilities     rather     than     by     merely 
lr.\nsferrlng     Jobs     from     one     area     of     the 
United    States    to    another       The    re(x>rt    of 
the  House  Committee  on  B.inking  and  Cur- 
rency   iH    Rept     186    87th   Cong  >    eloquently 
se*«    forth    the    reasons    why    retraining    and 
rplo'^ation    of    w  irkers     i8u.h    aj»    envisaged 
by    H  R    9900.    U   an   unacceptable   p<i;uv 

■  However  the  ba.'-lc  fact  remains  that  it  Is 
illogical  to  expect  a  communltv  hit  by  the 
1.V8S  of  basic  industry  and  bearing  the  burden 
of  high  unemployment  to  lift  itself  by  its 
own  boot.stra[)fl  One  of  the  ine%ltable  re- 
sults of  persistent  and  substantial  unem- 
ployment is  an  erosion  of  community  .ussets 
and  public  revenues     •    •    • 

■  Your  committee  rejects  the  view  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  aid  ci immunities 
and  areas  with  basic  ecoTU'mlc  problems  It 
disagrees  completely  with  those  who  feel  that 
the  Government  should  sit  by  and  let  un- 
employment force  people  In  these  hard-hit 
pl.ic'^s  U>  abandon  their  homes  and  move 
cl.sewhcre  In  search  of  Jobs  Not  only  is  this 
a  callous  attitude  which  ignores  the  feelings 
of  the  people  involved  hut  it  is  a  shortsighted 
attitude  Tremendous  sunis  are  Invested  in 
homes  schools,  and  n»her  facilities  In  these 
areas,  as  well  as  in  f.ictory  and  commerci.il 
structures,  and  It  would  be  wasteful  iiidped 
ti>  slniply  abandon   them      Otir  growing  Na- 


tion needs  all  lt«  productive  facilities  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  put  them  use- 
fully to  work. 

The  migration  of  workers  from  distressed 
areas  la  not  an  adequate  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem Families  are  often  reluctant  to  leave 
their  homes  and  social  ties  while  business- 
men find  It  difficult  or  impossible  to  trarvsfer 
their  investment  In  plant  and  equipment 
from  one  place  to  another  Moreover,  such 
migration  often  entails  considerable  hard- 
ship For  example.  It  freciuently  happens 
that  a  wiirki-r  will  move  to  another  city  In 
search  of  employment  Often  he  moves 
by  himself  since  he  cannot  afford  to  take  his 
family  with  him  He  may  find  a  Job  at  first 
but  often  the  Job  Is  not  satisfactory  because 
he  lacks  the  appropriate  skills,  and  he  runs 
the  further  risk  of  lacking  seniority  or  secu- 
rity in  his  new  Job  In  a  time  of  general 
economic  contraction  this  worker  may  find 
himself  quickly  unemployed  and  forced  to 
return  home  In  effect,  this  community  must 
bear  some  of  the  unemployment  problems  of 
other  cities  '" 

The  pilicy  of  the  Area  Development  Act  Is 
to  try  to  create  conditions  In  the  localities 
where  unemployment  exists  which  will 
stimulate  employment  The  thrust  of  H  R. 
9900  on  the  other  hand  is  to  try  to  move 
workers  away  from  their  communities  to 
those  more  sophisticated  labor  markets 
where  the  highly  efficient  mass  production 
Industries  operate  The  policy  of  Congress 
now  Is  to  place  great  value  on  existing  com- 
munities and  the  homes,  churches,  busl- 
np<!ses  and  factories  in  those  communities, 
rhe  {xilicy  It  is  asked  to  enact  by  H  R  9900 
is  to  place  little  or  no  value  on  existing  com- 
munities or  facilities,  but  rather  to  uproot 
their  citl/ens  move  them  away,  and  leave  a 
dlsribled  shell  of  a  community  behind 

Many  commtinlttes  are  dependent  upon 
the  production  of  a  single  commodity  or 
ci.i.ss  of  commodities  by  a  small  business 
concern  or  by  a  plant  of  a  multlproduct , 
multlplant  lar«;e  corporation  The  l^rge 
company  may  survive  the  liquidation  of'^one 
line  of  it^  tjuslness,  and  of  the  plant  Involved 
In  Itfl  productl<in,  without  suffering  the  pro- 
longed and  persistent  overall  losses  specified 
in  the  bill  But  the  workers  In  that  single 
plant,  and  their  community  where  It  is  lo- 
cated, cannot  similarly  survive 

The  existing  trade  agreements  law  with 
Its  central  concept  of  avoiding  serious  Injury 
to  Industries  and  workers  Is  fully  consistent 
with  the  save-the-communlty  approach  of 
the  Area  Development  Act  HR  9900  Is  In 
(  lear   conflict    with    both 

c  oNCl-fSIoN 

H  R    9900  should  not   be  enacted 

Without  cause  It  scraps  the  whole  body 
of  legislation  on  which  our  trade  agreements 
program  is  based 

It  sacrifices  the  painstaking  balancing  of 
competing  Interests  achieved  by  two  Presi- 
dents and  three  Congresses  in  developing  the 
safeguarding  peril-point  and  escape-clause 
pr.K-etlures  in  19.51    1955,  and  1958, 

It  would  result  In  abdication  by  the  Con- 
gress of  lis  constitutional  responsibility  to 
rec'ilate  foreign  commerce.  It  supplies  no 
guiding  or  limiting  standards  for  the  un- 
precedented delegation  of  authority  Its  duty 
eluntnating    and    reducing    [>rovlslon8   entail. 

H  H  9900  m  lis  text  and  In  the  premises  on 
whli  h  It  Is  ba.sed  Is  cnurary  to  the  state- 
ments of  President  Kennedy  during  the 
prtsulent ial  cam[)aign.  and  before  the  Ball 
Committee  prelnaugural  recommendations 
that  (a>  sweeping  changes  In  our  foreign 
trade  policies  are  not  necessary"'  (letter  to 
Gov  E  F  HoHlngs.  Aug  31,  19«0»  ;  (b)  "I 
RupiM-irted  the  peril-point  and  the  escajse 
cl  lUse,  both  of  vvhich  are  In  the  present 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  I  would  not  suggest 
artdltlonul  leirlslative  action,  however,  on 
re<  ipnx-iil  tr.ide  ■  i  TV  broadcast.  Portland, 
Maine  Sept  2,  1960):  (O  I  don't  want  to 
see  iny  domestic  Industry  driven  to  the  wall 
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bv  excessive  Imports  and  that  Is  my  general 
view'   (TV  broadcast,  Portland,  Maine,  Sept. 
2   I960)'  (d)  "not  only  has  Inflation  kept  us 
out  of  markets  abroad.  It  has  priced  us  out  of 
markets  here  at  home.     For  example,  as  the 
result  of  the  near  doubling  of  steel  prices  In 
the  last  decade,  the  United  States— a  nation 
with  the  largest  steel-producing  capacity  In 
the  world     has   Imported   substantial  quan- 
tities of  steel  and  steel  products.    For  It  Is,  In 
many  cases,  cheaper  to  buy  steel  overseas  and 
.h'ln  it   here   than   to   buy   It  from    domestic 
producers      More  than  a  year  ago  a  high  fi- 
,,  aiclal  official  of  the  Government  was  quoted 
in    the   Wall    Street    Journal   as   saying,   'the 
(wnians    and    the    Swedes-- and    even     the 
]  oMncse     can    lay    down    barbed    wire    and 
",'Als  m  Dululh  at  less  than  the  US.  manu- 
''uturcrs  can  sell  it.     And  we  make  steel  In 
Dviluth    "     (address.    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Oct 
31     1900)      (e)    "I   believe  that   we   can   pro- 
tect  our   domestic    industry    withm    present 
1,-xws     with    Presidential    leadership,    with    a 
knowledge    of    the    problem,    with    effective 
workings    between    the    President    and    the 
State  Department  and  countries  abroad,  and 
with    the    provisions    in    present    reciprocal 
trade   laws  If  vigorously,  effectively,   and   re- 
spotusiblv  administered-   (address.  New  York 
Citv    Oct    12,  1960);  and  (f)   "there  are  laws 
on  the  b.xiks  for  the  protection   of  agricul- 
ture and  for  domestic  Industry.     I  hope  we 
will  have  a   President    of   the  United    States 
who  Is  knowledgeable  about  those  laws,  who 
is  interested  in  them,  who  Is  concerned  about 
them    who  works  with  the  Congress  on  these 
subjects    and  also  uses  his  great  powers  and 
Influence  here  and  abroad  in  order  to  stimu- 
liile    succcb-'ful    trade"    (address,    Ntw    York 
Cltv,  0<-t    12    ll>60i 

It  is  contrarv  to  the  advice  given  by 
former  President  Elsenhower  In  commenting 
on  the  Nations  foreign  trade  policy  follow- 
ing a  conference  with  former  Secretary  of 
State    Herter    on    December    15.    1961: 

•  While  there  are  dlfTlcuUles,  of  course,  I 
.,m  convinced  that  a  steady,  gradual  llberall- 
I'ation  of  trade  restrictions,  with  adequate 
con.slderation  for  possible  Injury,  can  yield 
solid  benefits  for  the  American  economy" 

It  Ignores  the  major  Influences  on  do- 
mestic costs  exerted  by  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  delicit  financing  and  other  govern- 
incnt.il  policies 

It  contradicts  major  public  policy  estab- 
lished bv  the  Congress  in  the  areas  of  fair 
l.ibor  standards,  full  employment,  small 
business,  area  redevelopment,  and  foreign 
trade 

It  unrealistlcallv  focuses  on  reduction  of 
V  ^  tariffs,  now  nearly  the  lowest  of  all 
incluhtrial  nations,  to  open  markets  for  U.S. 
exports  Ignoring  the  major  barriers  to  such 
trade  of  quotas,  licensing  regulations  and 
the  like  by  which  our  trading  partners  have 
i.ullilied  pa:.t  agreements  to  admit  our  ex- 
ports 

It  Intends  extensive  Injury  to  the  U,S. 
economv  and  contemplates  reorganization 
of  the  economy  by  bureaucratic  flat  In  cal- 
lous disregard  of  the  fate  of  the  American 
workers.  Industries,  and  communities  In- 
jured 

It  pledges  the  United  States  to  partner- 
ship In  the  European  cartel  system,  and 
proposes  to  remove  all  tariff  equalization 
facttirs  which  now  as:;lst  In  protecting 
American  business,  workers,  and  consum- 
ers from  the  European  and  other  Interna- 
tional combinations  In  restraint  of  trade 
It  contemplates  Government  price  control 
In  both   domestic  and   foreign   markets. 

Its  key  provisions  defining  the  scope  of 
delegated  power  are  vague.  Indefinite,  and 
subject  to  exclusive  Interpretation  by  the 
President  so  that  Congress  cannot  know  the 
full  extent  of  what  it  Is  asked  to  delegate. 

It  grants  dictatorial  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  domesUc  economy  and  foreign 
commerce,  without  recourse  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  prohlblU  any  Judicial  review 
thereof. 


It  reverses  U.S.  policy  prohibiting  or 
penalizing  trade  with  Communist  nations. 

It  invites  spendthrift  use  of  our  negotiat- 
ing wealth  by  making  all  reductions  and 
eliminations  of  duties  granted  the  EEC  free- 
ly available  to  Japan  and  other  low-cost 
nations  of  the  world. 

It  authorizes  the  President  to  take  Ir- 
revocable steps  toward  complete  free  trade 
in  defiance  of  known  economic  facts  which 
Bhow,  on  theoretical  grounds,  that  the  con- 
ditions for  free  trade  do  not  and  cannot 
exist  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  on 
practical  grounds,  show  that  economic  dis- 
aster to  countless  U.S.  workers,  Industries, 
and  communities  is  inevitable,  if  the  re- 
quested authority  is  used. 


( J )  An  analysis  of  foreign  and  domestic 
costs  and  prices  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  adequacy  of  existing  UJS.  tariffs  to  make 
fair  competition  in  the  U.S.  market  possible; 
and 

(k)  A  thorough  analysis  of  the  effect 
which  elimination  of  industrial  duties  would 
have  on  domestic  employment  and  on  in- 
vestment in  plants  and  community  facilities. 

The  report  of  this  body  should  be  made 
3  vears  from  the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment, 
so'  that  it  will  be  before  the  Congress  and 
the  public  for  thorough  study  and  considera- 
tion in  any  further  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  law  4  years  hence. 


RECOMMENDATIONS.  TO  BZ  CONSIDERED  AS  A    UNIT 

1.  Strike  out  everything  after  the  enact- 
ing clause. 

2.  Extend  the  present  trade  agreements 
law  for  a  4-year  period. 

3.  Within  present  law,  give  the  President 
additional  authority  to  reduce  duties  by  20 
percent,  to  take  effect  5  percent  a  year, 

4.  Strengthen  the  existing  peril-point  and 
escape  clause  provisions  by  requiring  a  find- 
ing of  actual  or  threatened  injury  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  whenever  there  exists,  or 
would  be  Imminent,  a  combination  of  either 
(a)  a  decline  In  the  share  of  the  market 
supplied  by  domestic  production  and  a  de- 
cline In  the  domestic  price  level  or  in  domes- 
tic industry  earnings;  or  (b)  a  decline  in  the 
share  of  the  market  for  domestic  products 
and  a  decline  in  employment  or  wages  paid 
in  the  domestic  industry, 

5.  Provide  against  the  sapping  by  excessive 
imports  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  industries, 
by  adding  to  the  peril-point  and  e6cap)e 
clause,  as  alternate  bases  for  action,  cir- 
cumstances characterized  by  an  increase  in 
imports,  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
domestic  market,  but  a  decline  in  the  estab- 
lished rate  of  growth  (as  shown  by  invest- 
ment, earnings,  sales,  employment,  or  wage 
payments)  of  the  Industry  producing  like 
or  competitive  products, 

6  Direct  the  President  to  make  a  deter- 
mined use  of  legislative  tools  already  at  hand 
designed  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
U  S  exports  without  the  necessity  for  new- 
duty  reductions.  These  Include  section  338 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  section  350(aM5) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  and 
the  provisions  of  our  trade  agreements,  such 
ac  article  XXUI  of  GATT  providing  for  action 
to  prevent  or  correct  nullification  of  con- 
cessions received, 

7  Establish  a  congressional  commission, 
adequately  staffed  on  nominations  by  the 
majority  and  the  minority  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  all  the  factors  relating  to  our 
foreign  trade  position.  Including: 

(a)  The  development  of  the  EEC; 

(b)  Our    balance-of -payments    situation; 

(c )  The  state  of  foreign  reserves  of  dollars, 
and  the  extent  to  which  these  reserves 
could  be  urged  to  return  in  the  form  of 
payments  for  exports; 

(d)  Discrimination    against    U.S.    exports; 
(e»    The  use  bv  the  President  of  statutory 

and   trade   agreement   remedies  to   counter- 
act same; 

(f)  The  effect  of  discriminations  against 
exports  of  third  countries  on  the  volume  of 
imports  into  the  United  States; 

(Bi  The  practicability  of  further  tariff 
concessions  under  most-favored-nation  rules 
considering  the  situation  of  low  cost  coun- 
tries vis-a-vls  EEC  concessions; 

(h)  The  extent  to  which  restrictions  im- 
Dosed  by  EEC  countries  against  low  cost 
countries  forces  excessive  volumes  of  Im- 
^ru  from  the  latter  into  the  United  States; 

,ii  An  analysis  of  inflationary  influences 
created  by  Oovernment  policies  affect  ng  the 
SSt  position  of  US.  InduBtrles  vis-a-vis  their 
principal  foreign  competition; 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Walter,  from  April  6  through 
April  16,  1962,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness, to  attend  the  15th  session  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Eu- 
ropean Migration. 

Mr.  Brewster  tat  the  request  of  Mr, 
Lankford),  on  account  of  illness  in 
family. 

Mr.  Battin  from  April  6  through  April 
16,  1962,  on  account  of  official  business, 
to  attend  the  15th  session  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr, 
Derounian,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FiNO  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter.  , 

Mrs.  Kelly,  to  insert  in  the  remarks 
she  made  today  extraneous  matter  and 

tables.  ^     .     i        1 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  TuPPER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Latta)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ;■> 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Lesinski. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  270.   An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs    Jellza 
Frendlc  Milenovlc:  and 

S.  1934    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chow 
Chui  Ha. 


i  I 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  4.  1962.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  J  Res  441.  Joint  resolution  u>  comn^ern- 
oxate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Inters'.it<- 
Commerce  ^umn.lsslon 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hiuse  do  now  adjouin 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  accord- 
ingly at  3  o'clock  and  34  miiuile.s  p  m  • , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  Hou.se  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  9,  1962.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  ex?cutive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  a.s  folluw.s: 

1906  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  trai.s- 
miftlng  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing  and  Hume 
Finance  Administrator  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  the  development  of  ('Mrnpre- 
henslve  and  coordinated  masa  tran.-;p' irtatli  >n 
systenvs  In  metropolitan  and  other  urbm 
are:<.s,  and  for  other  purposes';  to  '.he  tum- 
mittee  on  Blinking  and  Currency 

1307  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Clf'.i- 
erul  of  the  United  States,  transmuting  ii  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  management  nnd 
disposition  of  acquired  properties  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Housing  Admini.stra- 
tion  iFHA)  Housing  and  Home  Pliiancp 
Agency,  to  the  Committee  on  Ciovernnif nt 
Operations 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POWELL  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H  R  10786.  A  bill  to  establish 
standards  for  hours  of  work  and  overtime 
pay  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
work  done  under  contract  for,  or  with  the 
financial  aid  of.  the  United  States,  for  any 
territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
( Rept  No  1553)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  POWELL  Committee  on  Educa'lon 
and  Lfibor  H  R  10946.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
prevailing  wage  section  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  aa  amended;  and  related  sections  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act.  as  amended;  and  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  without 
amendment  iRept.  No.  1554)  Referred  *4) 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ELLIOTT  Committee  on  Rules  Hou.se 
Resolution  589  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H  R  10788,  a  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956;  without  amend- 
ment ^  Rept  No  1555).  ReferredtotheHoU.se 
Calendar 

Mr  COLMER  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  590  Resolution  for  conaideratiMU 
of  H.R.  1159.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  In  order  to  eliminate  the  6- 
percent  differential  applying  to  certain  bids 
of  Pacific  coast  shipbuilders;  without  amend- 
ment I  Rept  No.  155fl).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of   rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows. 

By  Mr   VINSON 

HR  lini  A  bin  to  Huthi-n/.e  certain  con- 
struction at  military  InsUiIlatlons.  and  f  r 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Arnu-d 
Services 

By  Mr   WALTER 
H  R    111.JU     ■'^  bill  to  terminate  the  iiulhor- 
Ity  of  supplemental  air  carriers,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  InttTN'.i'"  lUKl  Foreun  Commerce 
Bv  Mr   UUHN(> 
H  R     ill:33     A  bill  to  an. end  the  THriff  Act 
f    1930    to   terminate    the    authority    U>   sus- 
pend the  marking  requirements  with  respect 
to   sawed   lumber   and    timber,   certain   P'les 
of    wood,    and    bundles   of    shingles:    to    the 
C ommifee     n  Way.s  and  Means 
Bv  Mr    OH A NT 
HR    11134    A    bill    to    provide    a    right    of 
ini?ress     and     eijress    across     national     forest 
lands   to   all    persons  owning    property   with- 
in   the    boundaries   of   such    national    forests 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ai<ruu'.ture 

Mrs  HANcSEN 
HR  11135  A  bill  to  require  the  eit.ibllih- 
ment  of  an  appeaLs  procedure  In  matters  re- 
lated to  the  sale  of  timber  from  national 
f..res:.s,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mi'.iee  ..jn  Agriculture, 

HH  lll3rt  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended  (49 
Stat  773  7  use  624)  to  require  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  A<rlculture  Uj  Include  lumber  and 
woc>d  products  as  an  agricultural  commodity 
under  the  act.  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cu:'ure 

HR  111,^7  A  bill  to  amend  the  TurltT  Act 
,,f  It;)o  •■>■  require  the  marking  of  lumber 
and  W'Xid  j  roducts  to  indicate  to  the  ultl- 
ma*e  pur  baser  in  the  United  Slates  the 
name  'f  the  country  of  origin,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W,\ys  and  M'-ans 
Bv  Mr  KEfxiH 
HR  11138  A  l>i;;  '"  .i.'n-MKl  section  4142 
(relating  to  tne  deMnitiin  < 'f  radio  and  tele- 
vision components)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Cr>de  of  19.'>4  to  the  C  m^mlfee  on  Way^ 
and  Mean..^ 

Bv  Mr  MOOKEHEAD  of  Ohl<. 
H  R  in:!9  A  hill  '>■  ;)ri  •.  ide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hr.spltal  rare  of  the  ai;ed  throUv;h  a 
system  of  viluntitry  health  Insurance  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  i:in 
Wayb  .ind  Means 

By  Mr    NORBLAD 
HR    11140    A   bill    to   amend    the    National 
Hviusing    Act    to    provide    that    only    lumber 
and   other    wood    pr'>dur's    which    have    been 
produced   In   the   United  States  may   be  used 
m   cor-.structlon  or  rehabilitation   covered   by 
FH.A-ln.su.'ed    mor'gaijes.     to    the    Committee 
on  Bankln-.:  and  Currency 
By  Mr    PHIl.BIN 
HR    11141     A  bli:   to  amend  title   10.  Unit- 
ed State,s  C'-de.   In  order  Ui  Imprr.ve   the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  discipline  In  the 
.\rmed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Coinrni'tee  on  Armed  .Services 

Bv  Mr  ROBERTS  -.(  .M:\h,im.« 
HR  li!42  A  hil!  to  amend  sectums  1612 
and  \^n^  of  title  AH  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  where  a  veterm  eligible  for  ed- 
ucational benefit.-,  nn  account  >f  K  Tean  con- 
f[[rt  service  has  reentered  military  .service 
such  service  shall  not  be  Cf>unted  as  part  of 
thp  period.s  withm  which  his  education  must 
be  begun  and  completed,  to  the  Committee 
on  Veteran.s'  Affairs 

Bv  Mr  ROOEH.s  n  C.  .liTado 
HR  11143  A  bill  to  am^nd  section  142  of 
title  28  United  States  Co<le  with  regard  to 
furnishing  covirt  quarters  and  accommixla- 
ti.ms  at  places  where  regular  terms  of  court 
are  authorized  to  be  held  and  f.ir  itber  pur- 
poses,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr   ST    GERMAIN 

HR  11144  A  bill  authorizing  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  project  for  flc^xl  protection  on 
Blackstone,  Mill  and  Peters  Rivers.  In  Woon- 
.■VK-kef  HI:  to  the  CommHtee  on  Public 
Works 

By    Mr     BUCKLEY    i  by    request) 

HR  11145  A  bill  to  rej>enl  subsection  (al 
..f  section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
I'l'SiJ  limiting  the  area  In  the  District  of 
C  .:unibia  withm  whUh  siX-en  f<ir  pub'lc 
buildings  may  be  acquired,  to  the  Committee 
nn  Publ),    Work.s 

HR    11146     A     bill     to     provide     an     ofHce 
building  fur  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Ag>-n>y     t<i  the  fimini't<»e  on   Public  Works. 
By   Mr    (IKOROE   P    MILLER 

HK  11147  A  bill  relating  to  certain  fa- 
iMUtles  and  iniprovements  of  the  United 
St.ites  and  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  certain  real  i)roperty  situated  In 
Oakland,  Calif  .  to  the  C>  inrnlttee  on  Armed 
Services 

Bv  Mr    AI.OER 

H  Res  588  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  iif  the  H  iu.se  of  Representatives  relat- 
ing t  1  the  appointment  of  professional  and 
cleric. il  st.itfs  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  to  the  C  nimlttee  on  Rules 
Bv  Mr  JOHNSON  if  Maryland 
H  lies  591  It  hiia  been  the  commercl.il 
p<.iilcy  of  the  United  .^tates  to  recognise  ap- 
pellations of  origin  applicable  to  foreign  and 
domestic  products  etc  to  the  Committee 
on  F'  reign  .\ff.iirs 


MEMORIALS 

l'iul<'i  rl.iu>«'  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rial.s  were  pri-Sfiiitd  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  WAI  I.HAU.^EK  Memorial  of  the 
^egl■^l^•ure  of  the  State  wf  New  Jersey  me- 
m  rliillzlng  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
funds  nece.-isarv  to  Implement  the  Federal 
FlixKl  In.surance  Act  <if  1956;  to  the  Com- 
miMp«»  i  in  .^ppripriailotis 

By  the  SPEAKER  Mrmorlal  of  the  Legls- 
1. It  lire  <if  the  .st.ite  of  M:is«achusetts,  me- 
m<>rlaii/ing  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
granting  certain  pensions  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
ArTiurs 


FHIVATK   HILLS   AND  RP^SOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
biU.s  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
aii.l  .soverallv  referred  as  follows: 

Bv    Mr     KEELSON 
H  R    11148    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olovnnnl 
Dobrlch.  to  the  Commifee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    MOOHK 
H  R    111  »S>     A  bill  f  If  the  relief  of  Frankll  i 
U      Wagner       to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judu  i.irv 

Hy    M:     HOST  ENKOWSKI : 
HR    lUjO    A    bill    f   r    the    relief    of    Joh.i 
KoriikU,   to  the  C    innut'ee  on  the  Judiciary 

•«- <■»  ■« 


SENATE 

I  II I  ns|)\^ ,  .Xi'Hii  r>,  \\M\2 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am  . 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honor- 
abh'  I.EE  Metc.m.f,  a  Senator  from  the 
Slate  of  Montana. 

H»v  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  D  D  .  of- 
fered the  followinK  prayer: 

Mo.st  merciful  God.  who  knowest  our 
ne:-e.s.sity  before  we  ask.  and  our  Igno- 
ranre.  limitation.s,  and  fallibility  in  ask- 
ma.  have  compa.ssion,  we  beseech  Thee, 
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ui.on  our  infirmity;  strengthen  us  in 
all  noble  impulses;  and  daily  increase  in 
'u>  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing the  spirit  of  counsel,  knowledge, 
and  true  godliness.  Dowered  with  privi- 
le^e.s  and  with  the  stewardship  of  power 
as  no  other  Nation,  may  our  high  estate 
be  to  us  Thy  summons  to  protect  the 
weak  and  exploited,  that  through  the 
potent  ministry  of  this  Republic  of  free- 
men, all  peoples  of  the  earth  may  be 
bles.sed. 

We    ask    it    in    the    dear    Redeemer  s 

name.     Amen 


S.  1934.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chow 
Chul   Ha. 


DESIGNATION    OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 

;r.t;  Irtter: 

U  S     Senate, 

PRE.SIDENT  PRt)  TEMPtlRF, 

W'as'iuigtLin,  D  C  .  April  5,  1962 

To  the  Srnatc 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
•itc  I  apjioliU  Hon  Lee  METC.^LF,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  uf  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Carl   Hatden, 
President    pro   tempore 

Mr     METCALF    thereupon    took    the 
cli.iir  a.s  Actinfi  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedinps  of  Wednes- 
day. April  4.  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Me.ssages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  .-secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  4.  1962.  the  President  had 
ai)proved  and  signed  the  following  joint 
1  evolutions: 

.s  J  Res  152  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
f-r  the  reappointment  of  Dr  Caryl  P  Has- 
kii.s  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

8  J  Res  15.3  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board 
of    Hcgeiitb   of    the   Smithsonian   Institution. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

HJl.  11027.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

H.R.  11038.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
readinp  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR  11027  An  act  to  amend  the  A^lcul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
and 

HR  11088  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today : 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Public  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  ol^jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
.-^i-^ned  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

S  270  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Jellza 
Prendlc  Mllenovlc;  and 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

PROPOSED      SUPPLEMENTAL      APPROPRIATION      To 

Pay     Claims     and     Judgments     Rendered 

AGAINST     THE     UNTfED     STATES     iS.     DOC.     NO. 

84) 

A  commuPic.tt.on  fiom  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental    appropriation    to    pay    claims 


and  judgment-s  rendered  against  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $1,065,929  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in 
California.  Missouri.  Colorado,  Tennes- 
see, and  Georgia 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  p4ans 
for  works  of  Improvement  on  San  Gabriel 
River,  western  area,  California;  South  Fork 
Blackwater  River.  Mo  ;  Indian  Wash.  Colo  ; 
Mulberry  Creek.  Tenn.;  and  Rocky  Comfort 
Creek.  Ga.  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Report  of  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Agency  for  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);   to  the   Committee  on  Commerce 

Report  on  Activities  Under  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act    of    1949 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Department  on  its  activities  under  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on    Review  of  Tracked   Vehicles   at 
Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to    law.    a    secret    report    on    the    review    of 
tracked   vehicles    at   Fort   Bragg.   N.C.    (with 
an   accompanying  report);    to  the   Commit- 
tee on  Government  OperationB. 
Report  on  Review  or  Management  and  Dis- 
position OF  Acquired  Properties,  Housing 
and   Home   Finance   Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to   law.   a  report   on   the  review  of  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  acquired  properties. 
Federal     Housing     Administration,     Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  March  1961  (with 
an   accompanying   report);    to   the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Review  of  Selected  Activities  of 
Low-Rent  Housing  Program  in  the  Nine- 
State     Area     Administered     by     the    San 
Francisco  Regional  Office,   Housing   and 
Home  Finance  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  ac- 
tivities of  the  low-rent  housing  program  in 
the  nine-State  area  administered  by  the  San 
Francisco  regional  office.  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  dated  March  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Financial  and  Admin- 
istrative Activities  Relating  to  Develop- 
ment and  Construction  of  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  review  of  financial  and 
administrative  activities  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  the  Dulles 
International  Airport.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  September  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Report  on  Review  of  Government  Housing 

Rental    Rates    at    Los    Alamos.    N      Mex  , 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

A   letter   from   the  Comptroller  General   of 

the    United    SUites,    transmitting,    pursuant 

to  l:iw   ,-,  rPi>o!t  on  the  review  of  Government 
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housing  r«ntal  rat^s  at  Loa  Alamos.  N  Mex  . 
Atomic  Knersry  CommlMlon.  September 
1961  <wlth  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  th«  Coinmltt««  on  Oovermnent  Opera- 
tions. 

Plams  »o«  Wc«ks  or  iMPmovxMiNT  in  Nobth 
Dakota  and  Aribona 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pre«- 
ld'*nt,  traiiMnittlng.  pursuant  to  law.  plans 
for  work*  of  Improvement  on  the  north 
br.inch  of  Forest  River  (supplemental!, 
North  Dakota,  and  Florence  area.  Arizona 
(With  accompanying  papers c  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

LiMiT\TioN     or     Area     in    th«     DismtfT     or 
Columbia  Withih  Which  Sitis  roa  Public 
BtnuiiMGS  JAat  Be  Acquibed 
A    letter    from    the    Acting    Admlnlslratc»r. 
General    Services    Admlnlatratlon.    Washing- 
ton,  DC  ,   transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation   to  repeal  subsection    (ai    of  »ec- 
tion  8  of  the  Public   Buildings  Act  of    1^59, 
llmlUn«  the  area  In   the  DUt.rict  of  Colum- 
bia within  which  sites  fur  public   buildings 
may    be    acquired    (with    an    accompanying 
paper),    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


additional  aanUtance  tor  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  maaa  trana- 
porUtlon  systems  in  metrnpolttan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  fur  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Bnnklng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  MORSE 
S  3127.  A  bill  to  provid*^  for  the  estiibllsh- 
ment  of  a  munloipal  arts  council  representa- 
tive of  local  nonprofit  organl/<i*h,:-..i  and 
Institutions,  Including  pdnrntl-nal  orgnnlza- 
tlons  and  Instltution.ii  In  the  District  '.f 
C<jlumbla  with  acUve  proKram.s  In  the  arts, 
to  set  .islde  for  such  l>cal  cultur.il  activi- 
ties 1  mill  out  of  each  »1  of  t;ix  revenue  of 
tl'.e  government  of  the  District  of  CoUim- 
bl.i,  and  for  .ther  pitrpii«es;  lo  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  C"Uimbia. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petition*,   etc  .   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or   presented,   and   referred   as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore: 

A  re»oiutVon  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
Houae  bUl  4222,  to  provide  medical  care  for 
the  agad.  financed  through  increased  social 
security  taxee;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  re8t)lutlun  adopted  by  the  Arizona  Inter- 
state SUeam  CommlMlon,  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  re- 
lating Uj  the  salinity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  delivered  to  the  Mexlcall 
Valley  of  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bilks  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ELLENDER   (by  requests 

3.3120    A  bill   to   amend   section   6  of  the 
act   of   May  29.   1884;    to  the  Committee   oa 
Agriculture   and   Forestry. 
By  Mr    DOUGLAS  • 

3.  3131.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dtnh  Khon 
Ngo    (also    known    a«    Robert     ikun    Ting) 
Wu);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  : 

8  312J  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  regional  agencies  to  develop  com- 
pr«hensive  plans  for  meeting,  through 
balanced  and  Integrated  highway  and  com- 
muVer  transjMirtatlon  systems,  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  metropolitan  and  other 
urb^n  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking   and   Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Case    if  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr    RANDOLPH: 

S  3123    A    bill    to   provide   an   office   build- 
ing   for    the    Housing    and     Home    Finance 
Agencv:  U)  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.<< 
By  Mr    DIRKSEN   ( by  request  i 

S  3124    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lt     Col 
Oustave    M    Mlnton.   Jr  ,   US     Air   Force,    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    JACKSON: 

S  3125    A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Dr    Elrn.st 
B.icll.in.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 

S  3126  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Houslni< 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 


COORDINATION  OF  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  HIGHWAY  SYS- 
TEMS   OP    THE    URBAN    AREAS 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  promote  the  C(X)rdina- 
tion  of  the  mass  transportation  and 
highway  systems  of  the  urban  areas  of 
the  nation. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  bring  about  the 
development,  by  State  and  local  initia- 
tive, of  balanced  and  integrated  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  country's  urban  areas. 

Federal  planning  grants  are  already 
available  under  Section  701  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  for  use  in  formulatiiu;  land-use 
plans,  includinji  plans  for  transporta- 
tion. Too.  the  Community  Facihlies 
Admmistration.  under  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  A«ency,  is  required  to  ad- 
minister the  new  loan  program  avail- 
able for  purcha.se  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  m  keeping  with 
the  needs  of  a  balanced  mass  Lianspor- 
tation  system. 

But  as  desirable  as  tliese  programs 
are  in  Uieinselves.  and  I  believe  that  they 
are.  the  stimulus  to  bring  about  compre- 
hensive planning  aa  provided  by  exist- 
uii,'  law  has  not  been  sufficient,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  transportation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducmK  today 
would : 

First  Require  that  loc.illy  initiated 
land-use  plans  develop-d  w:th  P't'deral 
assistance  under  Section  701  shall  in- 
clude comprehensive  transportation 
plans. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  desU'nate  specific  urban  areaa 
whose  transportation  needs  can  only  be 
nwt  by  coordinated  highway  and  mass 
lran.sportation  systems. 

Third.  After  a  3-year  period,  re- 
quire that  all  Fedcr.il  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  ma.ss  transportation 
purpo.ses  and  hu'hway  construction 
within  an  urban  area  designated  by  the 
Administrator  be  granted  only  rf  the 
.Administrator  determines  that  the  pur- 
pose of  such  assistance  is  consistent  with 
a  comprehensive  transportation  plan  for 
such  areas  kx:ally  developed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator. 

As  I  have  indicated.  Federal  planniru: 
srants  are  currently  available  for  tho.se 
communities,  counties.  States,  and  in- 
terstate agencies  which  want  to  plan  on 
a  resTlonwide  basis  for  the  comprehen- 
sive use  of  their  available  land.    This  bill 


requires  that  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation plans  be  mcluded  in  such  land- 
use  plans.  The  bill  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Federal  Govermnent  is 
willing  to  help  those  who  seek  to  help 
themselves  It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
land-use  plans  developed  on  an  area- 
wide  basis  ought  not  to  be  handed  down 
by  Washington. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  bill  could 
cut  off  the  funds  tt  makes  available 
for  ma.ss  transportation  as  well  as  for 
highways  through  urban  areas  unless 
these  locally  developed  plans  make  sense 
to  the  Housing  Administrator. 

For  many  decades,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  putting  up  half  the 
money  for  urban,  primary,  and  feeder 
roads.  And  since  1956.  Federal  aid  has 
leaped  to  90  percent  for  interstate  hlgh- 
wavs  In  New  Jersey  alone,  in  the  cur- 
rent nscal  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  allocated  about  $80  million  for 
hiniiways.  most  of  it  in  urban  areas. 

Besides  that,  the  Federal  Government 
has  available  nationally  another  $75 
million  tor  the  first  year  of  a  new  pro- 
cram  to  "  help  rehabilitate  commuter 
railroads,-  And  there  has  been  talk  about 
broadening  this  Federal  program  to  pro- 
vide new  rolling  stock  and  equipment. 
In  his  budget  message  this  year  President 
Kennedy  asked  for  another  $100  million 
for  more  Federal  loans  for  this  purpose. 
A  basic  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  designate 
someone— in  this  case  the  Housing  Ad- 
miniitralor  — to  decide  where  these  pro- 
grams are  going  and  to  coordinate  them 
w  ith  plans  for  other  forms  of  mass  trans- 
portation and  urban  roads. 

If  both  the  Federal  urban  road  and 
mass  transportation  programs  are  to 
proceed  in  completely  parallel  directions, 
we  may  not  be  making  the  wisest  use 
of  our  resources  in  the  search  for  sound 
solutions  of  our  transportation  problems 
in  urban  areas. 

Of  course,  in  some  areas,  parallel  de- 
velopment of  these  systems  might  be  in 
order.  In  others,  rapid  transit,  rather 
than  major  highway  construction  or 
vice  versa,  may  suit  a  specific  situation. 
As  I  have  indicated,  what  this  bill  bas- 
ically aims  to  accomplish,  in  addition 
to  attempting  to  promote  the  growth  of 
areawide  plans,  is  to  give  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Ai-uiicy  a  vantage  pomt  from  which  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  promote  trans- 
portation may  be  objectively  reviewed. 

In  developing  a  local  transportation 
plan  there  would  be  opportunity  for  coor- 
dinating present  and  future  highways 
and  existing  public  transit  facilities 
with  new  .subway,  express  bus.  monorail, 
or  otlier  rapid  transit  facilities. 

I  feel  that  planning  for  an  entire 
metropolitan  area  is  most  desirable, 
among  other  thinp;s,  to  reverse  the  pres- 
ent wasteful  trend  toward  Uie  purchase 
of  ob.sole.scent  or  outmoded  rail  passen- 
ger cars  and  equipment;  to  curb  the 
present  uncoordinated  competition  for 
the  primacy  of  one  tran.sportation  sys- 
tem over  others,  highways,  for  example, 
as  arainst  modern  rail,  rapid  transit 
and  bus  commuter  service.  My  bill  is 
dt^igned  to  permit  the  tailoring  of  spe- 
cific .solutions  to  the  practical  needs  of 
each  metropolitan  area. 
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Future  Federal  transportation  pro- 
.•lams  as  well  as  those  now  on  the  books. 
'\^ould  come  within  the  provisions  of 
ihi-,  bill.  That  is  to  say.  their  avail- 
■ibiUty  for  an  urban  area  designated  by 
Ihe  Administrator  would  depend  upon 
the  Administrator's  determination  that 
It'  is  consistent  with  a  comprehensive 
tiaii>poitation  plan  for  such  area  ap- 
proved bv  the  Administrator. 

In  my  ludgment  it  is  fundamental  that 
comprelK  nsive  areawide  transportation 
Ijiograms  should  be  worked  out  .so  as  to 
insure  the  most  effective  use  of  any 
large-scale  Federal  assistance. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
."lem  to  have  the  full  text  of  my  bill 
p' mled  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcorh 

The  bill  'S.  3122'  to  amend  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  regional  agen- 
cies to  develop  comprehensive  plans  for 
meeting,  through  balanced  and  inte- 
grated highway  and  commuter  trans- 
portation systems,  the  transportation 
needs  of  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD,  as  follows: 


Hr  If  ruaded  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcsenlatxies  of  the  Umtcd  States  of 
Amrru-a  tn  Cungre'^s  assembled.  That  Bec- 
tion  701  of  the  Houelng  Act  of  1954  is 
aniencled   bv    - 

(1)  striking  out  the  fifth  sentonc-  of 
.subsection    i  a  i  . 

(21  redesignating  subsections  (bi.  (ci. 
Id  I,  (ei,  and  (fi  as  loi.  (dl,  (e).  (f),  and 
(g  » .  refiKTiively.  and 

(3)  adding  after  subsection  (ai  a  new 
subsection  as  follows 

(bi    Planning    assisted    under    this    sec- 
tion with  respect  to  metropolitan  and  other 
urban    areas    shall    Include    the    preparation 
of  comprehensive  urban  transportation  sur- 
veys  and    studies,    and   the    preparation,   re- 
view,  and.   when    necessary,   the   revision   of 
ojniprchenslve    urban    transportation    plans 
to   aid    In    solving    problems    of    traffic    con- 
gestion, facilitating  the  circulation  of  people 
and  goods,  and  meeting  transportation  needs 
In    such    areas       The    AdmlnlElrator    shall 
designate  those  metropolitan  or  other  urban 
areits  where  he  determines  that  the  solution 
of  such   problems  can  be  solved  only  on  an 
areawide  or  regional  basis  by   an  agency  of 
the  type  specified   In  paragraph   (2)    of  sub- 
section (a).    The  Administrator  shall  utilize 
the   authority    conferred   by   this  section     o 
encourage  the  formation  of  such  an  agency 
t-i  i>errorm  planning  functions  for  each  such 
area,  and  to  assist  any  such  agency  to  develop 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  comprehen- 
sive phm-s  for  meeting,   through   a  balanced 
and  integrated  highway  and  commuter  trans- 
jxirt.itlon   system,   the   transportation    needs 
of  the  area.    Subsequent  to  three  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall   not  extend  any  assistance 
under    (ll    section    103(b)    of    the    Housing 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  any  mass  trans- 
poruitlon  demonstration  project  in  any  area 
designated    under  this  subsection,    (2)    sec- 
tion   202(a)(2)     of     the     Housing     Amend- 
ments   of    1955    to    provide    transportation 
facilities    or    equipment    to   serve    any    such 
urea,  or  (3)   any  other  provision  of  law  now 


or  hereafter  In  effect  authorizing  Federal 
assistance  to  provide  mass  transportation 
facilities  for  any  such  area,  unless  (1)  an 
agency  of  the  type  hereinabove  described 
performs  metropolitan  or  regional  planning 
for  such  area,  (11)  such  agency  has  prepared 
and  maintained  on  a  current  basis  com- 
prehensive plans,  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, for  meeting,  through  ii  balanced 
and  Integrated  highway  and  commuter 
transportation  system,  the  transportation 
needs  of  such  area,  and  iilii  the  provision  of 
such  assistance  is  in  furtherance  of.  or  con- 
sistent  with,   such   plans." 

Sec  2  Section  106  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  surveys,  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems),  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  a-s  fol- 
lows : 

■■(d)  All  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  which  relate  to  any  proposed 
project  in  any  metropolitan  or  other  urban 
area  designated  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Administrator' I  under  section 
701  (b  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  shall, 
prior  to  the  approval  thereof  by  the  Secre- 
tiu-y,  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  review  No  such  project  shall  re- 
ceive the  final  approval  of  the  Secretary 
unless  the  Administrator  determines,  and 
certifies  to  the  Secretary,  that  the  proposed 
project  is  consistent  with  any  comprehen- 
sive plans  which  may  have  been  developed  by 
an  agency  of  the  type  described  in  section 
701(a)  (2 1  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  for 
meeting,  through  a  balanced  and  integrated 
highway  and  commuter  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  transportation  needs  of  such  area: 
Prorided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  not 
certify  any  such  project  In  any  such  area 
subsequent  to  three  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  unless  such  plans 
have  been  developed  for  the  area  involved 
and  the  proposed  project  is  considered,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  with  such 
plans." 


3105)  to  provide  that  the  law  limiting 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  in  the 
coastwise  trade  to  certain  UJS.  vessels 
shall  not  apply  to  such  transportation 
between  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  a  port  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Neuberger  on  April  3,  1962. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Case)  introduced  a  bill,  intending  to  ask 
that  it  lie  at  the  desk  for  a  week  to  en- 
able other  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
do  so  to  become  cosponsors.  However, 
he  forgot  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  done.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  a 
week  for  that  purpose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CHARTER 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  <S.  287)  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  covmcil.  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  H.R.  10431, 
AN  ACT  TO  REVISE,  CODIFY. 
AND  ENACT  INTO  LAW  TITLE  37 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
ENTITI,ED  "PAY  AND  ALLOW- 
ANCES OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES" 

Mr.    ERVIN.     Mr.    President,   on    be- 
half of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Revision  and  Codification  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  the  subcommittee  now   has 
under    consideration    H.R.    10431,    87th 
Congress,  2d  session,  and  the  acompany- 
ing    report   thereon.   House  Report   No. 
1399,  regarding  the  revision  and  codifica- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  the  pay  and 
allowances   of    the    uniformed    services, 
such   bill   having   passed   the  House   of 
Representatives.      Such    revision    deals 
with  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  purpose  of  this  notice  Is  to  ad- 
vise any  and  all  interested  parties  of  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
subcommittee  and  that  the  subcommit- 
tee desires  to  have   any  statements  or 
comments  relating  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation.    The  subcommittee  realizes  that 
the  enactment  of  such  a  codification  is 
a  major  project  and  that  a  codification 
is  limited  to  the  revision  and  codification 
of  existing  law  only,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  statutes  under  dis- 
cussion as  they  now  exist.     The  state- 
ments or  comments  requested  are  for  the 
purpose  of   allowing   any   and   all   per- 
sons to  express  a  view  as  to  whether  or 
not   in   the   proposed   legislation.    H.R. 
10431,  there  has  been  a  change  In  exist- 
ing law. 

The  subcommittee  desires  that  such 
statements  or  comments  be  forwarded 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Codification  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  room  226.  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building.  Washington,  D.C..  on  or  be- 
fore May  18,  1962. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Scott],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


EXCLUSION       OF       INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING      FROM      JONES      ACT 
RESTRICTIONS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS    OF    BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 

Senate  of  April  3,  1962,  the  names  of  Mr. 

emjRCH  and  Mr.  Grxjening  were  added 

as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  biU  (b. 


NOTICE     CONCERNING     H.R.      10433. 
AMENDMENTS       TO       TITLE       10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  INCOR- 
PORATE RECENT  LAWS 
Mr.   ERVIN.     Mr.   President,   on   be- 
half of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Revision  and  Codification  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  the  subcommittee  now  has 
under    consideration    HH.    10433,    87th 
Congress,   2d  session,  and  the   accom- 
panying  report  thereon.  House  Report 
No  1401,  regarding  certain  amendments 
to  the  laws  relating  to  the  armed  forces. 
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havinc  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  advise 
any  and  all  interested  parties  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  the  sub- 
committee and  that  the  sut>committee 
desires  to  have  any  statements  or  com- 
ments relating  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  statements  or  comments  re- 
quested are  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
any  and  all  persons  to  express  their  views 
as  to  such  amendments. 

The  subcommittee  desires  that  such 
statements  or  comments  be  forwarded 
to  the  subcommittee  on  revision  and 
codification  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  room  2226,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C  ,  on  or  before 
May  18.  1962. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  HaktI,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  H.R.  10931.  AN 
ACT  TO  REVISE.  CODIFY,  AND  EN- 
ACT LVIO  LAW  THE  GENERAL 
AND  PERMANENT  LAWS  RELAT- 
ING TO  AND  IN  FORCE  IN  THE 
CANAL  ZONE  AND  TO  ENACT  THE 
CANAL  ZONE  CODE.  AND  FXDR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
vision and  Codification  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  the  sitbcommittee  now  has 
under  consideration  HH.  10931.  87lh 
Congress,  2d  session,  and  the  accom- 
panying report  thereon.  House  Report 
No.  1509.  regarding  the  revision  and 
codlAcation  of  the  general  and  perma- 
nent laws  relating  to  and  in  force  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  to  enact  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  having  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  Is  to  advi.se 
any  and  all  Interested  parties  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  the  sub- 
committee arul  that  the  subcommittee 
desires  to  have  any  statements  or  com- 
ments relating  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  subcommittee  realises  that 
the  enactment  of  such  a  codification  is 
a  project  of  great  magnitude  and  that  a 
codification  is  limited  to  the  revision  and 
codification  of  existing  law  only,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  statutes 
under  discussion  as  they  now  exist.  The 
statements  or  comments  requested  are 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  any  and  all 
persons  to  express  a  view  as  to 
whether  or  not  in  the  propo.sed  leKisla- 
tion,  H.R.  10931.  there  has  been  a  chanye 
m  existing  law. 

The  subcommittee  desires  that  such 
.statements  or  comments  be  forwarded 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Codification  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y.  room  2226.  New  Senate  Office 
Buildinx,  Washmgton,  DC,  on  or  before 
May  18.  1962. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Carroll'. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr 
ScottJ.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


THE  TIGHTROPE  REPORT  AND  ITS 
IMPLEMENTATION  BY  THE  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
Senators  will  be  interested  m  several  re- 
cent developments  within  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

Senators  know  of  my  view  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  vested  in 
the  Agency  extraordinary  powers  of 
rule  making  and  enforcement  in  dealing 
with  tliooe  engaged  in  civil  aviation  in 
th;s  country.  Senators  know  also  of  my 
continued,  and  upon  occasion  critical, 
interest  in  the  activities  of  this  Agency, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  metli- 
ods  and  spirit  in  which  the  rulemaking 
and  regulatory  functions  have  been  di^s- 
charged. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  and  to  advue 
Senators  tliat  one  of  tlie  early  and  prui- 
cipal  steps  taken  by  the  new  Adminis- 
trator of  the  FAA,  Mr  Najeeb  Halaby. 
was  to  ask  an  independent  group  of  rec- 
ognized experts  to  take  a  critical  look  at 
FAA  rulemaking  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. Organized  under  the  name  of 
Project  Tightrope,  this  group  consisted 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  a  prominent 
Wasliington  attorney,  who  served  as  its 
chairman;  Mr.  John  F'loberg.  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  coun.scl  of  Firestone 
Tire  l<  Rubber  Co  .  and  a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air; 
Mr  Louis  J.  Hector,  a  Florida  attorney, 
and  former  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Mr.  Frederick  B  Lee,  a 
former  Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration;  Mr  Gerhard  P. 
Van  Arkel,  a  Wa«»hlngton  stlorney,  and 
former  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board;  and  Mr.  Alfred 
B.  Fltt.  who  is  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Manpower  For  a  period 
of  some  6  months  this  group  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  these  sensitive  and 
all-imporunt  Agency  functions.  Its  re- 
port on  FAA  rulemaking  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  was  formally  received 
by  Administrator  Halaby  on  November 
21.  1961. 

The  Tightrope  report,  In  effect,  vindi- 
cated those  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  In 
the  aviation  industry  who  expressed  un- 
easiness over  the  vast  power  given  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Admlni.strator 
over  the  right  of  the  individual  to  fly  his 
own  aorplane, 

I  repeatedly  expressed  my  alarm  over 
this  condition.  In  sessions  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  and  on  the  floor  In 
January  1960  I  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  FAA's  power  to  m.stitutr  charges 
and  adjudicate  them  violated  every  con- 
ception of  the  AnKlo-Saxon  law  and 
justice  Let  me  quote  one  of  my  obser- 
vations made  at  that  time  in  committee: 

We  have  the  F.K.K  .^rtminlstratMr  m.ikliiK' 
the  ru'.e,  the.i  he  turnB  an.uri.l  naci  acts  :is 
Judgf  Jury,  and  p.-ijsecutor.  Then  ymi  have 
an  appeal  to  him.  not  only  In  reference  to 
whether  the  rule  l.s  sound,  but  whether  ynu 
are  tc  ::lty  under  the  rule  I  have  erave  mls- 
glMiigs  about  being  given  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  man  who  ruled  Hijalnst  nie  In  the 
tlrst  place 

I  .should  also  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
statement  I  made  on  thr  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  May  18,  1960,  durmg  a  speech 


on  the  treatment  of  Ucensed  pilots  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency: 

Mr  Prenldent,  I  continue  to  b«  dlstreeaed 
at  what  I  feel  to  be  arbitrary  actions  by  the 
Kederal  Arlatlon  Agency  In  ih«  matter  of 
treatment  of  liceu»ed  civil  pUota  under  the 
uuthurity  granted  to  itie  FAA  AdnUnUtrator 
by  the  Congress  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  Senators  may  recall  tlie  tragic  series 
of  midair  rDlUslirns  that  prompted  a  review 
of  -,he  then  existing  Civil  Air  Regulations 
and  resulted  In  enactn^ent  by  the  86tb  Con- 
gress of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  which 
placed  exlruordinary  ptowers  In  the  bands  uf 
a  single  man  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  At  that  time,  I  ex- 
pressed concern  with  regard  to  the  vast 
power  that  would  be  lodged  In  one  Indlvid- 
t>al.  but  the  act  was  passed  most  expedt- 
tlounly  In  the  overall  Interest  of  safety.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Cunxmlttee  Indicated  the  desire  of  the  avi- 
ation Industry  to  c«xjperate  In  the  legislative 
overhaul  of  our  Civil  Air  Regulatlona.  Mis- 
givings were  voiced  by  aviation  leaders  con- 
cerning certain  aspects  of  the  appeals  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  the 
thought  was  expressed  that  recourae  to  the 
Congress  would  be  utilised  If  a  reaaooable 
perh'd  of  operation  Indicated  that  some  mod- 
UlcaUon  or  amendment  uf  th*  act  was 
re'.iulrcd. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  an  accused 
pilot  stood  guilty  until  he  could  prove 
his  innocence ;  that  his  avenue  of  appeal 
was  extremely  limited,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  act  gave  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  authority  to  hear  an  appeal  to 
determine  whether  the  action  against 
tlie  airman  was  correct  and  proper  under 
the  terms  of  the  rule  estabUihed.  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  Administrator. 

Again.  I  quote  from  my  speech  before 
the  Senate  on  May  18,  IMO: 

In  practlrni  n^MTntlon.  wt  h*v«  dlfMOV«r»d 
th.tt  the  righu  of  an  Indtvlduai  pilot  r«- 
csJvs  less  conalderaUon  und«r  th*  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Avlattoo  Aet  than 
would  be  accorded  the  otost  comakon  crim- 
inal In  a  court  of  law.  Bubstaatlal  and 
upright  cltlBcns  of  thU  counuy.  who  are 
actlvs  clvU  pUoU.  380.000  by  the  last  count 
of  the  Federal  AvLaUon  Agency,  arc  subject 
to  being  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
reRuUtiona  under  the  pr*sent  eaforcement 
prt^ignun  of  the  Agency  and  ther«aft«r  stand 
gulUy  until  they  can  prove  their  lanoc*ace 

J  B  Hartranft.  Jr  ,  president  of  the 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
expressed  concern  over  the  lack  of  a 
system  of  checks  and  balazK^s  In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19M.  when  he 
testified  before  the  Senate  Aviation 
Subcommittee  in  January  1960.  The 
AOPA  consists  of  87.000  members  who 
are  the  owners  and  pilots  of  nonalrline 
ciVil  aircraft  It  was  these  thousands  of 
airmen  who  felt  keenly  the  lack  of  such 
safeguards  in  the  act.  Mr.  Hartranft 
said . 

The  lack  of  a  sv.'^tem  of  checks  and  bal- 
anre.s  and  adequate  appeal  mjchlnery  that 
will  afford  an  tmpr\rtlal  hearing  fcTT  a  pilot 
Ir,  the  greaten  single  area  of  the  Feder.il 
Aviation  Act  th.-it  needs  rlarmcatlon.  When 
the  act  Mf  19.58  was  put  In  nnal  form  and 
pa.'-se<l  hy  the  Cong  est-.  ,i  provision  was  In- 
cluded In  :ertl  m  6(>9  for  appeal  to  the  Civil 
AerrmauMcs  Board  with  regard  to  airmen 
and  alrcrnrt  rert:ftra»es  Wc  srxm  discovered 
that  this  did  not  give  the  I3oard  the  authority 
t  1  review  or  take  any  corrective  nr'lon  on  a 
rulo  or  regulation,  but  merely  allowed  the 
Board    U)    hear    an    appeal    with    respect    to 
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whether  or  not  the  action  against  the  In- 
•rtdual  was  correct  and  proper  under  the 
-llTot  the  rule  Thus,  the  Board  couVd 
^ot  nmslder  or  take  any  action  with  regard 
T"  correction  of  a  faulty  or  unsound  rule. 
we  U'o  discovered  that  it  was  relatively  alm- 
.  ,p  lor  the  FAA  to  amend  any  rule  under 
Lhich  they  were  receiving  adverse  rulings 
Trom  the  Board  on  actions  against  Individual 
icrliSc.Ucs. 
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The  AOPA  president  at  that  time  also 
'n.iric  a  plea  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
•  taring  for  airmen  accused  under  regu- 
ialions  promulgated  by  the  FAA,  which. 
ius  I  previously  sUted.  also  acts  as  judge 
and  jury  m  such  cases.    He  said: 

It  Ls  ImiK-ratlve  that  Civil  pilots  so  ac- 
cu'^ed-who  are,  after  all,  American  cltl- 
».ns  have  access  to  due  process  of  law, 
be'o-e  a  f.itr  and  Impartial  hearing.  The 
vxth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  de- 
scribes the  safeguards  we  seek.  The  present 
F«lA  m.iy  be  a  good  deal  more  vigorous, 
lorceful  and  streamlined  than  Its  predecM- 
sor«  but  It  also  is  encroaching  upon  the 
rvht  of  individuals  to  get  JusUce  under  our 
dPm.>oratic  processes  George  Washington 
j.^ld  It  "The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends 
to  consolidate  the  ixswers  of  all  department* 
m  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the 
r-rm  of  government,  a  real  despoUsm. 

Statements  such  as  those  made  by 
Mr  Hartranft  and  myself  were  the  nat- 
ural aftermath  of  an  enforcement  crack- 
djun.  .-uch  as  was  Instituted  at  the  com- 
mand of  General  Quesada.  then  FAA 
Administrator,  in  1958.  Thousands  of 
rhanies— many  of  which  should  never 
have  been  filed  in  the  first  place— clogged 
ihe  FAA  machinery  and  created  chaos  in 
.\merican  avlaUon.  parUcularly  among 
I  he  owners  and  pilots  of  nonaliUnc  civil 
aiiTraft,  Tightrope  appropriately  noted 
Uus  Quesada  crackdown  In  its  October 
1<>«1  reiwrt,  as  follows; 

In  Marrh  IW»  AdmlnUtrator  K  R  Quessda 
.Tdcred  sn  enforcemrnl  crackdown.  Tht  r*- 
duUs  were  apparent  almhst  at  onc«.  Ths  la 
months  ending  Juns  SO,  l»M.  ••»  *  50-pw- 
ceut  increase  over  the  imtvIous  >-»*r's  vlola- 
ti..n.s  nied.  from  a.09a  to  3.128.  ^nrt  »"  tht 
ivrxt  la  months  the  Inspector*  turned  up 
4  448  c.vies  The  flood  continued  at  a  rats 
ot  400  new  cases  a  month  until  November 
19*10.  when,  for  reasons  discussed  t>elow. 
Administrator  Que.«ada  called  a  halt. 

The  Washington  enforcement  staffs  of  ths 
Flight  Standards  Servlc*  and  of  the  General 
Ounsel  slmplv  could  not  cope  with  the  burst 
of  activity  by'the  Inspertors      The  new  vol- 
ume of  cases  being  fed  Into  a  very  compli- 
cated  multiple  review  system  soon  choked 
It   almost    completely.      The    time   taken    to 
pn^es  a  violation  from  start  to  finish  grad- 
ually   and    steadily    grew   until    In    the   first 
quarter  of  1&61  the  average  was  10  months. 
Dl.stre.sslng  as  this  was  to  all  concerned.  It 
also  developed   that  much  of  the  Washing- 
ton enforcement  effort  was  being  wasted  on 
cases   that    never   should   have   reached    the 
top  of  the  system      During   1960,  while  the 
Washington   backlog   was  swelling  from   485 
t)   689,   of   the   cases    completed    65   j>ercent 
wore    closed    without    action.      (This    same 
ratio  ha.s  continued  during  the  first  5  months 
uf  1961.    Whether  It  continues  after  the  last 
of    the   pre -1961    cases    has   been    completed 
will  so'in  show  whether  the  "crackdown  pe- 
riod"   pr^xluccd    more    activity    than    It    did 
r<^sults  )      Another  23  percent  were  closed  by 
reprimand,   a   sanction  reserved   for   "minor 
and   umnLentlonal    offenses"    and   so    trivial 
as  t )  bo  unreviewable  by  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

Tightrope  also  commented  on  the  fu- 
tility  and   unfairness   of   the   filing   of 
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many  trivial  charges  against  airmen.  In 
fact,  this  portion  of  the  report  expresses 
my  opinion  exactly : 

No  matter  how  scrupulously  fair  is  the 
treatment  of  Individual  cases,  an  agency 
which  ulUmately  drops  so  many  of  the  pro- 
ceedings It  starts,  and  which  takes  so  long 
to  lay  a  hand  on  those  It  does  latxirlously 
decide  have  violated  the  regulations,  must 
expect  the  fairness  of  its  system  to  be  qviea- 
tloned. 

It  Is  not  fair  to  make  the  aviation  Industry 
worry  about  and  cope  with  so  many  charges 
that  come  to  naught,  nor  Is  It  fair  to  remain 
silent  for  10  months  and  then  discipline  an 
airman  for  a  "minor  unintentional"  and  pre- 
sumably long  since  forgotten  offense 

An  editorial  In  the  May  1960  issue  of 
the  AOPA  Pilot,  which  I  shall  quote  in 
part  clearly  defined  the  conditions 
Tightrope  talked  about  in  its  rciwrt  a 
year  and  a  half  later.  EnUtled  "In  the 
Interest  of  Safety."  the  editorial  stated: 

The   FAA    U   presently    using    this    phrase 

( "in  the  interest  of  safely" )    as  Ua  primary 

ivistmcatlon  for  liorasslng  civil  aviation     all 

of  It    from  the  airline  pilot  to  the  farmer    - 

on  all  sides,  usually  In   a   manner  that  can 

only  be  construed  as  reckless,  once  «"«/ «'"«»- 

les  the  facts.    The  Issue  Involving  the  forced 

retirement  of   the   SO-year-old   a'^llne   pilot 

is  already  a  well-known  example  of  FAA  tu- 

bltrarlness— "in  the  Interest  of  safety.       t>o 

is  the  proposal  to  ban  the  family  physician, 

aaain  without  a  shred  of  factual  Justltlca- 

uon      There's  more  to  come,  *ind   the   only 

ground  rules  are  that  they  can  and  wUl  do 

anyUUng  that  sUlkes   their   fancy       In   the 

mirest   of   safety."     The    FAA".   Bureau   of 

AvlaUon  Medicine  has  fast  become  an  ein- 

Sl,^  sJl   It.  own,  and  ivgo  llmlU  and  oUicr 

UmlUUoiu  are  already  Ulng  looked  at  lor 

all  pilot*,  not  Just  airline 

If  tht  average  person  covild  see  how  far 
tht  FAA's  pcUlct  sute  ha.  already  gone  in 
thl  intertst  of  safety"  h.  wv.uld  be  frlght- 

art  FAA  agtnu  havt  cK»ed  In  on  all  .Ulea. 
f^  tht  alSlnet  U)  tht  amallest  U«ht- plane 
manufacturtr.  An  AOI'A  member  who.  a 
Sci'bMt  operator  In  IH^nnsylvanl*  can- 
pliSntd  about  tht  way  he  was  »>'''»«  l'"***;;^' 
Jround  by  FAA  per«>nn.l;  and  an  FAA  c  Iv  l- 
?I^  omclal  fn«n  New  York  a.ul  n.>  Army  Utu- 
ttSaTt  colonel  frt>m  FAA  headquarter,  n 
wihlngtcm  descended  on  the  nv.u  at  «  • 
"ome.  <^P»ef  with  a  UP«  recorder,  tlen- 
eral  QuewMia  himself  deplored  tht  Upt 
recorder  when  wt  told  him  about  H. 

m  Minnesota  another  member  '^ '■»^»[«*J 
with  a  violation  because  ht  mlsunder.  ck^ 
Tn   inquiry   from   an   FAA   comn.unlcatlons 
Juuon  and  dldnt  glv  them  his  full  stre^ 
Iddr—.     in  Kan«ui  »n  FAA  agent  ahowed 
;.n  atT  busv  airport  with  a  bathroom  scale  - 
to'^weihpLple'^.rrlvlng  and   departing   In 
prlvat?  a^raft.   hoping   to   catch   someone 
with  «i  overload.    The  top  engineer  of  one 
:  '  t^  country,    leading    f-^-l    aircraft 
manufacturers    recently    ^"l** /°^^  -'^!;: 
alnce   FAA  took  over,  the  cost  of  perform- 
ing nJny  routine  engineering  t^ks  to  the 
«?isfactlon  of  arbitrary  Oovernrnent  age^W 
has  doubled.     He  bitterly  went  on  ^^  Polnt 
out   that  he   once  refused  to  hire  the  very 
FAA    engineering    expert    who    now    held    a 
nfe-or-death   grip  on   his  company,  due   to 
his  lack  of  quallflcatlons. 


the   power   of    the    Administrator,   the 
Tightrope  Committee  in  its  report  says: 
In  sliort,  the  AdmlnUtrator  was  given  t.he 
power    in   all   certificate   acUona   to    punish 
first,  then  Justify  hU  action  at  a  .ubeequent 
trial.    This  power  cAn  be  likened  to  the  edict 
of   the  Queen   of   HoarU:    "Sentence  first  — 
verdict  afterward."    However,  carefully  such 
power  Is  used,  and  wo  do  not  .uggeet   that 
It  has  been  abused  thus  far.  we  think  U  I. 
t<x)    much   power   for   the   Administrator   to 
want   or   to   wield.     We   think   that,   except 
when  the  accused  waives  a  trial,  the  Admin- 
istrator ought  to  have  to  prove  the  guilt  of 
the  accvised  first  In  formal  proceedings,  then 
impose  the  punishment. 


The  Tightrope  Committee  verified  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  us  did  earlier: 
that  the  FAA  Administrator  had  tre- 
mendous power  and,  if  he  so  chose^uld 
^naU;^an  airman  for  an  aUeged  m- 
fSctlon  of  the  regulations,  and  could 
develop  his  case  later.    After  assessing 


Again,  I  call  attention  to  testimony 
given  in  1960  by  Mr.  Hartranft.  who 
questioned  the  InfalUblllty  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator: 

We  do  not  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Infalli- 
bility of  the  Administrator;  we  do  not  em- 
brace the  theory  that  "the  king  can  do  no 
wrong  ';  wc  do  not  Ijclleve  in  these  archaic 
doculnes  ~H»nd  neither  did  our  Founding 
Fathers- -which  are  U>Ully  foreign  U)  o\ir 
democratic  s\-steni  of  government  whether 
we  are  regtilatlng  the  commerce  of  the  sea, 
land  commerce,  or  commerce  of  Uie  air. 

In  the  same  statement.  Mr.  Hartranft 
also  told  Uic  Senate  AvlaUon  Subcom- 
mittee, back  in  1960: 

In  the  enforcement  of  safety  rules.  It  has 
been  publicly  stated  that  tht  FAA  policy  Is 
to  be  "fast,  firm,  factual,  and  fair,"  Unfor- 
tunatelv,  the  last  two  lngr«»ltnU;  namely, 
"factual"  and  "fair."  appear  to  have  been  l.»«t 
In  the  real  to  be  fast  and  firm.  Under  the 
present  administration  of  tht  Ftdtral  Avia- 
tion Act,  a  pilot  may  be  chart^i  with  an 
alleged  violation  of  the  regulaUons  and  l»e 
given  only  the  alternatives  of  paying  a  crw»- 
nromlse  fine  (visually  t««nln»U  or  taking  his 
,\,u*  to  a  Ft^eral  c«M«rt  rr»«»nUUon  of  tht 
facts  In  the  FAA -who  may  havt  filed  the 
charge,  who  Invest Igates  tht  rhargt.  who 
ludgea  the  case,  who  levies  Iht  ptnalty  t'wt 
who  may  have  promultated  U>t  rule  \»s«allv 
hna  no  iu.lU^«»>l«'  rffect  on  tbt  ouU^ome  of 
the  ciuw. 

In  n»  ragernrss  to  crack  down  on  civil 
avlaUon.  In  keeping  with  Ocneral  Quc- 
.sada's  manrtntr,  Uir  FAA  even  got  rnwwl 
UP  In  lU  own  pi-ocedurea.    What  oiiHi- 
nallv  were  intondrtl  to  be  only  rnxirts 
showing  the  acUvlty  of  one  bureau.  Air 
Trafnc  Management,  turned  Into  Instru- 
ments of  harasMnrnt  when  they  reached 
another  bureau.  Flight  Standards.    To 
Mr  D.  D.  Thomas.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Air  Trafnc  Management,  goes  credit 
for  stopping  what  would  have  been  a 
comedy,  had  not  so  many  imBU.HprctlMK 
pilots  been  ensnared  In  the  FAA  s  reg- 
ulatory    machinery.     DcUlls     of     this 
"snafu"  were  given  In  an  arUcle  RPP<;«*[- 
Ing  m  the  June  1960  Issue  of  the  AOPA 
Pilot  which  reported  a  mccUng  between 
AOPA  and  FAA  officials  on  the  agency  « 
enforcement  drive.    The  magaalne  said : 
Ironically,  the  meeting  developed  the  fart 
that  some  of  the  "ridiculous"  en^^T^"??!!! 
rr<'i"ed  from  the  well-meaning  efforts  of  '.ha 
Bureau  of  Air  Traffic  Management  to  obtain 
evidence  that  the  million,  of  d'.llars   be  ng 
ED€'t  for  air   traffic   control   and   navigation 
faclllf.es  war.  a  gr,^Kl  Investment  for  the  tax- 
payers as  well  as  for  the  aviation  community 
Here  Is  the  s^ory :  ^      ^ 

E^-h  year,  FAA  has  to  Jtwtlfy  to  the  Con - 
eresa  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Its  re- 
ouests  for  funds.  A  few  month,  ago  the 
Aeer.ry  decided  that  It  woald  be  a  good  idea 
to    have    on    hand    som*    sijedfle    examples 
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showing  how  ATM  faculties  aiid  personnel 
were  aaslsting  users  of  the  airspace  An  In- 
struction went  out  to  controllers,  communl- 
catlona  specialist*,  and  other  field  personnel 
asking  them  to  report  Instances  where  un- 
usual services  were  rendered  fliers 

When  the  busy  controllers  and  communi- 
cations people  got  around  to  writing  reports 
there  was  only  one  PAA  form  available  for 
such  purpose  That  was  form  ;i04A  It 
turned  out  that  form  304A  was  a  lethal 
weap<jn  as  far  as  quite  a  few  flyers  were  con- 
cerned. Containing  an  original  and  six  car- 
bon copies,  form  :04A  Is  widely  distributed 
within  the  Agency  once  It  is  tilled  out  It 
IS  labeled  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Incident 
Report  '  Now.  'Incident  Report  "  means 
only  one  thing  In  the  PAA  It  is  a  signal 
that  8omeb(Xly  has  done  some  wrunt;  and 
that  corrective  action  is  indicated  The  only 
Instruction  the  form  contains  follows  In 
part 

■The  following  Is  a  description  of  either 
an  accident  or  of  an  Incident,  which  ad- 
versely affected  the  operation  of  this  air 
tratno  control  facility  It  appeared  advis- 
able to  prepare  a  formal  record  and  a  cfipy 
is  being  forwarded  to  acquaint  you  with  lt« 
particulars  It  is  requested  that  as  neces- 
sary, these  details  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pilot  or  Individuals  Involved  We 
hope  that,  through  review,  recommendations 
leading  toward  action  to  prevent  recurrence 
of  incidents  of  this  type  will  be  obtained 

Needless  to  say.  the  Mureau  of  Flight 
Standards  took  to  heart  the  message  carried 
(in  the  Inierofllce  form  and  started  scanning 
the  reports  fur  violations  AOPA  told  the 
FAA  omclals  that  the  spurt  in  violations  tiled 
on  trivial  in-fllght  ix^currences  w;us  ma.king 
many  pll(»ts  extremely  reluctant  to  use  FAA 
communications  and  navald  facilities  par- 
ticularly radar  Greatly  perturbed  over  the 
turn  Its  efforts  to  show  how  it  w.is  aiding 
pilots  had  Uiken.  the  Bureau  of  Air  Traffic 
Management  totjk;  Immediate  steps  t*)  halt 
the  use  of  form  304A  for  Its  evidence  of  effec- 
tiveness In  the  future,  such  report.s  will  be 
written  in  straight  narrative  form  and  will 
go  directly  to  ATM 

While  overenthusiastic  pnforc»^mcnt, 
the  lack  of  restraints  on  enforcement 
ofBcials.  and  absence  of  meaningful  ap- 
peals were  of  pressing  concern  to  every 
person  who  flew  an  airplane,  the  rule- 
making procedures  themselves  were  dis- 
turbing to  many  in  the  industry  and  to 
some  in  Congress.  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed myself  on  the  system  which 
allows  this  regulatory  agency  to  enact 
rules,  at  its  discretion  and  often  with- 
out justification,  that  vitally  affect  the 
lives  of  thousands.  I  have  suyuested  on 
several  occasions  that  the  Con^-rts.s 
should  set  up  an  aviation  code,  similar 
to  the  motor  vehicle  codes  found  in 
many  States.  Tightrope's  conclu.vion — 
that  FAA's  rulemaking  practices  wtTt-  re- 
sporLsible  for  a  large  amount  of  the  criti- 
cism leveled  at  FAA  in  the  past — is  en- 
tirely correct.     Tightrope  said 

The  committee  quickly  concluded  that  the 
maj(jr  public  complaints  against  FAA  rule- 
making were  historical  dnd  stemmed  tr'>m  a 
small  number  of  controversial  rules  abrxiptly 
promulgated   early   In   the  Agency  s   life 

Again,  quoting  testimony  of  Mr 
Hartranft  of  the  AOPA,  given  before 
the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  in 
January  1960: 

A  matter  which  has  c.iused  i-onsider.ible 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  industry  with 
the  lidministmtlon  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  under  the  act  of  1958.  Is  the  lack  of 
advance  consultation  and  ctxirdlnation  with 
Industry    prior  to  legal  prtimulgation  of  pro- 


posed rulemaking  As  you  gentlemen  kiujw 
the  unsatisfactory  operation  of  the  old  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  within  the 
framework  of  the  Air  C'X>rdlnatlng  Commit- 
tee, led  to  the  Inclu.slon  of  language  in  sec- 
tion 3U1  of  the  act  of  1958  to  prohibit  the 
Admlnistrati)r  from  submitting  his  decisions 
for  the  approval  of  any  committee  board,  or 
other  organization  created  by  Executive  or- 
der We  were  among  the  critics  of  the  old 
CAA  ACC  rfhitlon.ship  and  we  wholly  sup- 
port the  inclu.slon  of  this  provision  In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Act  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  ,  eal  of  the  FAA  stalT  to  conioly 
With  this  mandate  from  the  Congress  na.i 
app.irently  led  to  an  Interpretation  that  has 
effectively  prevented  adequate  advance  con- 
sultation with  Industry  prior  to  Institution 
of  formal  rulemaking  procedures 

This  has  created  a  great  area  of  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  general  avia'ion  and 
has  caused  an  untold  amount  of  bltterne.ss. 
wrangling,  and  unnecessary  work  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  AOPA.  and  others  In  in- 
dustry, repeatedly  have  requested  the  FAA  to 
seek  the  advice  of  knowledgeable  persons 
and  organizatlon.s  outside  of  Oovernment  In 
order  that  'he  decisions  of  the  Adtnlnl.-stra- 
tor  when  made  may  be  base<l  u}x>ri  the  best 
knowledge  available  throughout  the  aviation 
i-'.'mmi.init  V 

Here  is  a  part  of  thr  .solution  to  this 
problem    as  .sui^gested  by  Tightrope 

3  Notices  of  prop.sed  rulem.tking  Notices 
•  f  prop,  used  rulcm.iklng  by  the  Agency  are 
now  published  in  most  f-ases  only  at  the  end 
of  the  rulemaking  process  after  the  Agency 
staff  has  discussed  the  matter  in  question 
with  all  Interested  parties  and  has  recon- 
ciled or  reached  a  Judgment  on  all  c<intro- 
verted  issues  In  almost  all  cases,  the 
Agency  has  largely  made  up  Its  mind  before 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  is  Issued, 
and  the  notice  and  subseqtient  comments  are 
almost  formalities 

In  our  opinion.  It  would  be  preferable  for 
the  Agency,  whenever  fea-slble.  to  utilize 
that  portion  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  which  provides  that  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  shall  Include  either 
the  terms  or  substance  of  the  propoeed  rule 
or  a  description  of  the  subject  and  l&fue 
involved."  APA  section  4ia)  and  Issue  a 
notice  when  a  matter  first  c<)mes  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Agency  for  possible  rule- 
making 

Such  early  notices  do  not.  of  course,  pre- 
clude a  second  publication  of  a  prof>o«ed 
rule  for  final  comment  just  before  it  is 
promvilgated  We  can  see  no  threat  hardship 
or  waste  in  such  double  publication,  and  it 
would  Insure  ample  oppxirtunity  to  all  to 
comment  throughout  Uie  rulemaking  pro- 
cedure 

Mr  Halaby's  committee  al.so  su'_'gested 
that  greater  use  be  made  of  public  hear- 
ings in  the  rulemaking  process      I  quote: 

5  Oral  argviment  on  [jrop.  it;ed  rules  The 
jxdicy  standard  used  in  detcrmu.ing  whether 
to  have  public  oral  argument  following  issu- 
ance of  a  notice  of  prop(  sed  rule  should  be 
reconsidered  Too  often  the  standard  h.is 
been.  "Are  we  In  the  Agency  likely  to  learn 
anything  from  a  public  hearing?  "  Since  its 
answer  to  this  question  was  usually  "No."  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  not  held  many 
such  hearings 

In  our  Judgment  the  Agency  should  also 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  public 
learns  something  from  public  hearings,  and 
that  however  b«iriiig  thev  may  be  to  the  man 
conducting  them  they  lue  quite  valuable  in 
gaining  support  for  the  Agency  s  prop»>8als 
or.  at  the  very  least,  an  acceptance  of  lt.s  good 
motives 

By  "hearings'  we  do  not  mean  ci,  Idenilary 
proceedings  We  mean  o(ien  conferences  at 
which  the  Agency  would  present  its  pro- 
p<jsals  and  their  Justification,  and  the  mem- 


bers of  the  public  in  attendance  could  then 
m  turn  have  their  say  There  U  a  Justifiable 
complaint  in  some  cases  that  the  public  is 
not  adecjuately  informed  by  the  rulemaking 
notice  us  to  the  Agency  s  actual  basis  for 
action  and  thus  has  no  real  tipportunlty  to 
comment  on  the  Agency  s  reasons  A  pres- 
entation by  Agency  officials  at  a  public 
hearing   thus   serves   a   most   useful    purpose 

An  excerpt  from  an  article  appearing 
in  the  March  1960  issue  of  the  AOPA 
Pilot  shows  clearly  the  regard  held  by 
Clenerul  Quesada  s  regime  for  the  public 
h. earing: 

The  FAA  held  a  public  hearing— its  first  in 
14  months'  operation  -on  a  proposed  rule- 
mak'ng 

Ifp  for  discussion  w  .us  FAA's  draft  release 
59  2,  which  would  re<)tiirf  all  examinations 
for  third-class  certiHcates  to  be  made  by 
FAA-deslgnated  metlii.il  examiners  The 
term  discussion  is  used  ratlier  Unisely  here 
Only  Lhe  witnesses  offered  evidence  Tlie 
Oovernment  Agency's  Justlflcatlon  for  Its. 
move  to  take  away  from  the  family  d(K-tor 
the  right  t<i  nuike  these  examinations  was 
limited  to  Its  brief  allegations  printed 
months  ago  in  the  thinly  circulated,  oflnclal 
Federal   Register 

A  Iretiuent  compjl.iint  heard  by  Senator  A 
.s  MiKt:  MoNR(.NrY  s  subcommittee  earlier  in 
the  month  when  that  group's  hearings  were 
going  full  swing  w.ts  that  the  FAA  was  prone 
to  make  rules  in  the  name  of  safety  without 
showing  there  was  a  need  for  more  restric- 
tive rules 

The  magazine  article  referred  to  above 
w.us  a  report  on  a  public  hearing  held 
on  January  14.  1960.  on  a  protxjsed  rule 
tliat  would  require  private  piloLs  to  get 
their  third-class  medical  certificates 
from  physicians  especially  designated  by 
the  FAA  Disregarding  the  opposition 
expres.sed  by  industry  leaders  and  many 
doctors,  the  ruh-  was  enacted  anyway 

Why  was  the  instrument  of  public 
hearing  practically  hinored  in  the  early 
days  of  FAA?  The  following  excerpt 
from  another  article  in  the  AOPA  Pilot 
explains  FAA  s  attitude,  which  Tightrope 
later  ci  itici/ed 

In  addition  to  the  innovations  in  the 
revised  part  29  it-self  final  action  on  the 
rejiulation  cl.irifled  to  stime  extent  FAA  s 
position  m  regard  U)  recjuests  for  public 
hearings  In  the  matter  of  the  Agency's  rule- 
making procedures  A  recjuest  for  such  a 
hearing  on  the  pri  posed  changes  In  the 
medical  standards  for  airmen  was  made  by 
AOPA  and  the  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  SUite 
Aviation  Officials  Although  no  formal  turn- 
down of  these  request.s  was  made  hy  FAA.  the 
ch.mges  in  the  CAR  were  made  without  such 
hearir.K  being  granted  However,  the  follow- 
ing fxpl.inatlon  of  FAA's  action  In  not  grant- 
ing a  hearing  Is  contained  In  the  preamble 
of  the  do(  unu-nt  signed  September  4 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator 
th.it  the  changes  being  Incorporated  in  this 
amendment  eliminate,  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable degree  consistent  with  safety,  all  the 
features  of  the  proposal  to  which  objection 
Wiis  expres.sed  In  addition.  In  evaluating 
the  comments  received  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  profe.sional  knowledge  repre- 
sented by  the  cotnment.s,  it  Is  the  Adminis- 
trator s  opinion  that  they  give  overwhelming 
and  authoritative  support  to  the  medical 
standards  beliiK  adopted  in  this  aniendment 
It  does  ncjt  appear,  therefore,  that  a  public 
heiu-ing  would  serve  any  useful  purpose  and 
the  Administrator  does  not  deem  such  a 
hearing  to  be  necessary  m  the  public  Inter- 
est  " 

Re^^ardmg   FAA'.->   ju.stification   for  its 
new    regulations,    an    editorial    entitled 
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•  DicUitorship?"  in  the  December  1959 
issue  of  the  AOPA  Pilot,  pointed  out  that 
Title  justification  was  given  for  its  reg- 
ulation radically  changing  the  medical 
standards  for  private  pilots.  The  maga- 
zine said: 

Most  glaring  of  this  year's  case  histories 
to  AOPA.  of  course.  Is  the  arbitrary  manner 
jn  wl'.ich  the  FAA  has  railroaded  Into  being 
the  new  medical  rules.  They  dldnt  car« 
a  damn  what  anyone  else  thought,  they 
Slid  so  irankly,  and  ordered  the  new  rules 
into  being  with  hardly  a  shred  ol  factual 
evidence  to  support  their  actions- another 
fact  which  they  candidly  admit. 

President  Kennedy  also  was  concerned, 

jii.ir  to  his  election,  with  the  situation 
m  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  following  statement  which 
he  gave  to  the  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots 
Association : 

A-  private  aviation  has  expanded  the  hori- 
zons of  business,  so  has  It  expanded  the 
horizons  of  p<jlltlcs. 

It  was  only  because  of  civil  aviation  that 
I  was  able  to  continue  my  work  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  campaign  vigorously  In  the  precon- 
vention  prlmiu-les. 

In  my  earlier  campalgna  both  in  Massa- 
chu.setts  and  traveling  across  the  country  for 
I>ni  KTHtic  candidates — I  have  compiled.  1 
tiriik,  an  impressive  amount  of  flying  time. 
I  am  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  Convalr, 
which  I  u.'.e  quite  extensively.  Lately,  how- 
ever. I  am  confined  to  charter  flights  of 
hircer  planes  due  to  the  large  number  of 
staff  and  prees  accompanying  the  campaign. 
Long  hours  In  the  air  and  an  Intimate 
as»<xriatlon  with  pilots  have  made  me  fully 
..ware  of  the  tictlvitles  of  both  the  AOPA  and 
FAA  I  was  one  of  those  concerned  about 
coordinating  aviation  activities  In  one 
agency 

My  Democratic  colleague  and  campaign 
associate.  Senator  Clair  Englk,  of  California, 
has  exprr.ssed  preat  concern  over  some  of 
the  powers  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the 
FAA  as  a  re.>>u;t  of  legislation  we  passed  in 
the  Congress  In  1958 

I  know  of  his  belief  that  an  adequate  re- 
view of  FAA  decisions,  affecting  the  330.000 
ri\il  pilots.  Is  not  provided  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  An  AOPA'er  himself.  Senator 
Eno:  E  believes  pilots  are  being  deprived  of 
inherent  rights  belongtiig  to  all  Americans. 

As  a  friend  rif  civil  aviation,  I  can  assure 
you  that  .Senator  ENCir'.s  views  will  get  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  by  a  Democratic 
admliii.straticjn 

I,  personally,  see  a  threefold  problem  at 
this  time. 

One  concerns  the  balance  needed  between 
the  rules  and  regulations  required  for  safety 
and  the  guarantee  of  chll  rights  of  private 
pilots 

TVie  se-ond  Is  the  question  raised  by 
AOPA  about  fiirmer  military  men  filling  the 
U>p  ci\  il  p<->sltions  In  nvlatlon. 

The  third  Is  the  lack  of  public  awareness 
of  the  percentage  of  a.r  time  recorded  by  civil 
aviation  .is  related  to  commercial  aviation 
and  the  resultant  apathy  toward  civil 
aviation. 

These  problems  w  11  be  considered  by  a 
Democratic  administration  and  fair  answers 
provUled. 

Cirowing  use  of  private  aviation  for  pleas- 
ure and  busine.ss  prjvldes  one  of  the  new 
horizons  on  our  New  Frontier  of  the 
flxties. 

I  congrat  111  rite  AOPA  for  being  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  New  Frontier. 

Following  his  election.  President  Ken- 
n  dy  very  carefully  reviewed  a  long  list 
of  candidates  for  tlie  position  of  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
His  selection  of  "Jt'eb"  Halaby  started  a 


move  to  restore  confidence  in  the  FAA. 
Mr.  Halaby's  appointment  of  the  Tight- 
rope Committee  was  clear  evidence  that 
he  shared  President  Kermedy's  concern 
about  the  FAA  rulemaking  and  enforce- 
ment procedures. 

Acting  with  dispatch  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  TightroiJe  committee, 
Mr.    Halaby    has    created,    by    Agency 
order,  a  panel  of  hearing  oflQcers  who  are 
resp>onsive  directly  to  him,  and  who  are 
authorized  to  act  f  3r  him  in  enforcement 
cases.    Beginning  February  1,  certificate 
holders  against  whom  violation  action 
is  initiated  looking  to  the  suspension  or 
revocation  of  their  certificates,  are  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  request  a  hear- 
ing   before    one    of    these    independent 
hearing  ofl&cers.    Upon  such  request,  the 
matter  will  be  set  for  an  early  hearing 
at  a  location  convenient  to  the  certificate 
holder,  and  the  Agency  Counsel  who  has 
Initiated  the  certificate  action  will  bear 
the  burden  of  proof  in  presenting  evi- 
dence and  witnesses  to  substantiate  the 
charges    made    against    the    certificate 
holder.    The  latter  will  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  confront  and  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  and  to  present  testimony  on 
his  own  behalf.    Upon  a  full  record  thus 
made  before  him,  the  assigned  hearing 
officer  is  authorized  to  decide  the  case 
and  to  issue  an  order  on  behalf  of  the 
Administrator.   This  procedure  does  not, 
and  of  course  cannot,  deprive  any  cer- 
tificate holder  of  his  right  of  appeal  to 
the  CAB,  a  right  which  was  preserved  to 
him  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
If  a  certificate  holder  is  not  satisfied  that 
he  has  obtained  a  fair  measure  of  justice 
from  the  Administrator's  hearing  officer, 
he  may  appeal.     In  doing  so,  he  may 
cither  rely  upon  the  record  which  was 
made  before  the  FAA  hearing  officer,  or 
he  may  ask  for  a  new   hearing  either 
V.  holly  or  in  part  before  the  CAB.    This 
forward-looking  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Agency  should   do  much  to   dispel  the 
"punishment  first— trial  later"  approach 
to  enforcement  cases  and  to  enhance 
the   appearance   of    fairness   which,    as 
Tightrope  observed,  is  so  "vital  to  public 
acceptance  of  any  governmental  regula- 
tion and  enforcement  system." 

In  relation  to  the  rulemaking  proc- 
esses of  the  Agency.  Administrator  Hala- 
by has  moved  apace  to  carry  out  in  large 
measure  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tightrope  report.  He  has  established  an 
Agency  Regulatory  Council,  of  which  he 
himself  is  Chairman ;  and  he  has  created, 
and  filled,  the  post  of  a  Vice  Chairman, 
who  will  serve  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council,  and  will  devote  his  full  time 
to  assuring  that  the  rulemaking 
processes  of  the  Agency  undergo  high- 
level  surveillance  and  are  responsive  to 
the  principal  objectives  outlined  by  the 
Tightrope  study  group. 

Members  of  the  Council  will  be  top  of- 
ficials who  are  most  particularly  con- 
cerned in  the  rulemaking  processes  of 
the  Agency,  including  the  General  Coun- 
sel, the  civil  air  surgeon,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  flight  standards  service  and 
the  air  traffic  service.  Upon  call  from 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  this 
Council  will  not  only  advise  with  respect 
to  rulemaking  policies  and  practices,  but 
will  also  coimsel  the  Administrator  as  to 


the  justification  for  any  significant  or 
potentially  controversial  rule,  as  well  as 
resolve  or  advise  him  with  respect  to 
differences  of  opinion  which  may  arise 
internally  within  the  Agency.   The  prin- 
cipal thrust  of  the  Coimcil's  role,  as  well 
as  of  the  duties  assigned  by  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  is  to  assure  that  there 
is   justification   in   depth   for    all   rules 
which  may  hereafter  be  issued  and  af- 
fect the  regulated  aviation  public.     At 
the  same  time,  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  processes  by  which  these  rules  are 
produced,  in  order  that  public  petitions 
for  rulemaking  will  be  responsibly  han- 
dled and  the  public's  views  will  be  sought 
and  fully  considered.     As  yet,  it  is  too 
early  to  assess  the  full  impact  upon  the 
rulemaking  processes  of  the  Agency,  and 
the  product  thereof;  but  it  appears  that 
the  Agency  has  embarked  upon  a  course 
which  may  be  welcome,  indeed,  to  those 
who  in  the  past  have  been  critical  of 
these  processes. 

The  Administrator  is  to  be  commended 
for  having  had  the  courage  to  invite  an 
independent  group  of  experts  to  evalu- 
ate and  report  upon  this  sensitive  area 
of  the  Agency's  activities,  then  for  re- 
leasing this  report  to  the  public,  and, 
finally,  for  taking  these  specific  and  con- 
structive steps  to  implement  the  repwrt's 
principal  recommendations.  W^e  shall 
watch  with  great  interest  their  develop- 
ment. 


PROPOSAL    TO   ELIMINATE 
NATIONAL    ARMIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  the  statement  I  am 
going  to  read,  because  I  think  It  has 
great  bearing  on  the  debate  which  is 
taking  place  in  this  Chamber  now.  I 
did  not  see  this  article  in  any  of  the 
Washington  papers,  the  article  to  which 
I  shall  call  attention,  although  un- 
doubtedly it  was  there;  nor  did  I  see  it 
in  any  of  the  New  York  papers.  I  was 
first  told  about  this  by  a  friend  of  mine 
in  Los  Angeles  who  called  me  yesterday 
and  said  he  had  the  article  on  his  desk. 
A  search  for  the  article  in  the  papers 
here  was  unsuccessful,  but  yesterday 
afternoon  my  local  paper  from  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  arrived  on  my  desk.  It  was  the 
March  31  issue  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
and  carries  the  UPI  byline  from  Geneva 
of  that  date. 

I  want  to  read  this  article  and  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  he  is  aware  of  it; 
and.  if  he  is.  if  he  knows  whether  the 
statement  is  true  or  not. 

I  have  written,  and  had  carried  by 
page,  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  Mr.  Foster,  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  ask- 
ing them  about  it,  because  while  I  am 
sure  the  UPI  quotes  reliable  sources, 
sometimes  they  are  unreliable.  I  read 
the  article: 
T.'NiTED  States  Seeks  Elimination  of  Armies 

Geneva. — The  United  States  will  submit  to 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  a  plan 
calling  for  elimination  of  national  armies 
within  9  years  and  their  replacement  by  a 
United  Nations  force,  reliable  sources  said 
yesterday. 

The  American  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  17-natlon  group  to  counter  a  Soviet  draft 
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treaty  for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
within  4  years.  Introduced  when  the  C>jnfer- 
ence  opened   here  2   weeks  ago 

It  wa«  understood  Secretary  of  State  Deiin 
Rusk  and  William  C  Foster.  Director  of  the 
Arma  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  were 
meeUng  In  Washington  with  their  principal 
advisers  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
plan. 

The  West  complains  that  the  Russian  4- 
year  plan  gives  the  Russians  an  undue  mili- 
tary advantage  In  the  early  stages  and  does 
not  Include  specific  and  detailed  proptisals 
for  International  controls  to  insure  each 
nation  destroys  Its  arms  on  schedule 

The  American  plan  was  said  to  Include 
these  precautions  as  well  as  a  U  N  peace 
force  to  maintain  International  law  and 
order  as  national  defenses  are  torn  down 

The  Soviet  plan  omits  any  mention  (.f  a 
standing  peace  force 

At  yesterday's  session  the  Soviets  tried  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  total  dis,.irnui- 
ment  within  4  years  but  American  negotiator 
Arthur  H  Dean  told  Soviet  delegate  Valerian 
Zorin  •you  cannot  build  a  house  without  a 
blueprint  " 

Zorln  suggested  the  Conference  start  tak- 
ing up  the  Russian  plan  pwlnt  by  point  and 
when  Etean  put  the  brakes  on  the  proposal 
Z(;rin  warned  that  the  Conference  might  'ie 
heading  Into  another  Impasse 

Dean  proposed  Instead  the  17-n.itiun  gri>up 
set  up  subcommittees  to  consider  such  spe- 
cirtc  problems  as  how  to  end  nucU-ar  weiipons 
production,  how  to  destroy  or  reduce  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles.  Including  ships,  sub- 
marines planes,  and  rockets,  and  how  U) 
verify  such   measures 

"These  are  not  problems  of  language  but 
of  substance.'    Dean  said 

Zorln  rejected  the  subcommittee  suk^ps- 
tlon.  first  made  by  Rusk,  and  said  these 
problems  cannot  be  solved  separately  If  we 
are  going  to  have  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament they  must  all  be  dealt  with  at 
the  same   time   and   In   stages  " 

Zorin  said  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ready  to 
discuss  any  plan  put  before  the  Conference, 
a  statement  Interpreted  by  Western  ob- 
servers as  a  challenge  to  the  United  States 
to    bring   f(irth    Its   own    proposals 

British  Minister  of  SUite  Joseph  G<xlber, 
speaking  after  Dean  had  rejected  the  Soviet 
proposals,  said  general  agreement  tin  certain 
basic  issues  must  be  reached  before  they  can 
be  put  into  treaty  form  He  particularly 
insisted  that  subcommittees  study  detailed 
problems 

As  expected.  Poland.  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania lined  up  behind  the  Soviets  In  de- 
manding polnt-by-polnt  consideration 
Neutral  BriLzU  came  out  In  favor  rif  the 
American  approach  India  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  finly  other  speakers, 
were  <jn  the  fence 

The  query  I  wanted  to  put  to  the  di.s- 
tinKui-shed  majority  leader  was  just  this: 
Does  he  have  any  knowledge  of  a  suuues- 
tion  beini;  .submitted,  or  a  plan  to  submit 
such  a  suK^estion,  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, that  the  United  States  turn 
over  Its  military  to  the  United  Nations'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  I  want  to  reply  that 
this  is  the  first  indication  I  have  had 
that  a  propo.sal  of  this  nature  is  bem^; 
considered,  if  one  is  being  considered  I 
certainly  would  not  question  the  re- 
liability of  the  UPI  as  a  news  yathennc 
organization      I   do   not   know    to   what 


reliable  .sources  it  refers,  but,  if  I  under- 
stand the  import  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  said,  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  proposal  has  been  made  by  the 
American  delegation  that  within  a  period 
of  9  years,  national  forces  of  all  coun- 
tries, will  be  disbanded  and  their  places 
taken  bv  a  United  Nations  armed  force 

A  question  of  that  nature  is  one  which 
merits  the  most  .serious  inquiry  and 
study  I  have  never  heard  anybody  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  this  country,  make  a  decla- 
ration i  oin^'  that  far.  which  would  seek 
to  abandon  our  own  national  forces  I 
do  reca  1  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repiesentatives  a  few  years  ayo.  un- 
der the  distill'.: uishf'd  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr  SparkmxnI, 
did  pass  a  resolution  to  the  efTect  that 
we  believed  there  should  bo  a  United 
Nation.-,  armed  force  on  a  standby  basis, 
so  to  soeak  But  certainly  no  one  ha,i. 
in  the  very  remotest  manner  or  way,  suv.- 
uested  that  there  should  be  a  disbanding 
of  national  armies  or  forces 

So  I  am  deliKhted  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  called  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  am  de- 
Imhted  he  has  taken  the  matter  up 
personally  with  the  Secretary  of  State- 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  be  interested  in 
the  reply  he  receives.  I  assure  him  that 
I,  too.  will  take  it  up  with  thf  Secretary 
of  Sta'e,  and  see  that  a  reply  either 
affirmiim  or  denying  this  particular  pro- 
posal IS  forthcoming  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible 

Mr  GOLDW.^TER  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  I  was  quite 
sure  hf  was  not  aware  of  this  develop- 
ment, t)ecause,  for  some  reason  or  oth'^r. 
It  was  not  displayed  prominently  in  the 
pre.ss  in  the  East 

It  has  received  rather  prominent  dis- 
play in  the  press  of  the  West 

I   mi,'ht    say    that    the   article   stated, 

"will   submit,"   and   did    not    state    they 

have    already    submitted    it       This    was 

quoted  from  what  'a  e  call  reliable  sources. 

We  know  .sometimes  they  are  not 

I.  toe.  have  no  reason  to  disagree  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  UPI  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  the  United  Nations,  to  be  eflective, 
IS  goirif^,  to  have  to  have  a  standby  force 
I  have  often  advocated   it 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr   GOLDWATER     I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  As  a  matt.-r  of  fact, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  votfd  and 
spoke  i:i  favor  of  it  .several  years  ago 

Mr    GOLDWATER      That  is  correct 

I  no:ice  tlie  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr  SiARK.M  \N  i  cominu  on  the  floor  He 
IS  handing  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  I 
know  he  will  be  interested  in  this,  be- 
cause It  will  have  some  bearing  on  the 
matter  we  are  debating 

I  may  say  to  the  Senat^jr  from  Alabama 
that  the  matter  to  which  I  was  address- 
ing myself  was  a  UPI  story  that  ap- 
peared in  'Aestern  papers  I  have  not 
found  It  in  the  papers  available  to  me 
here.  The  efTect  of  the  story  was  that 
•  the  United  States  will  submit  to  th.e 
Geneva  disarmament  conference  a  plan 
calling  for  elimination  of  national  annies 
within  9  y(>ars  and  their  replacement  by 


a  United  Nations  force,  reliable  sources 
said  yesterday," 

Realizing  that  the  story  said  It  came 
from  reliable  sources.  I  have  asked  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  the  head  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  about 
this, 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  had  any  knowledge  of  such  a 
pro[K)sal. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  can  only 
say  I  know  ab.solutely  nothing  about  it. 
Anything  I  say  now  is  purely  speculative 
and  gratuitous. 

My  own  individual  thinking  is,  if  that 
IS  the  full  story,  that  what  is  suggested 
would  be  wholly  impractical.  I  do  not 
see  how  there  could  po.ssibly  be  an  aboli- 
tion of  national  armies  and  a  sole  reli- 
ance placed  upon  the  United  Nations. 

In  that  connection,  I  have  urged  for 
many  years  as  I  think  the  Senator  from 
An/ona  knows,  that  there  be  a  small 
police  force  at  the  command  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
police  duty,  not  for  engaging  in  wars 
and  fi!4hling  and  combat  other  than 
that  which  is  entailed  in  police  duty.  It 
would   be   a   relatively   small    force. 

The  Senate  unanimously  voted  in 
favor  of  that  a  few  years  ago,  and  at 
a  seciJiid  lime  in  another  Congress  I  be- 
lieve a  joint  re.solution  to  the  same  efTect 
was  pa.ssed  through  both  Houses.  It  has 
become  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  advocate  a  police  force  for  use  by  the 
United  Nations,  but  certainly  nothing 
considered  would  envisage  anything  like 
the  proposal  mentioned, 

I  am  stating  my  per.sonal  views,  and 
I  know  ab,solutely  nothing  about  the 
story 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  obs«'rvations.  I  asked  him 
to  comment  because  he  is  so  important 
111  the  pre.sent  debate.  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  Senator  about  the  need 
for  a  police  force  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  have  advocated  that  often  my.self.  and 
in  fact  I  have  voted  for  it  whenever  it 
has  been  before  the  Senate. 

I  pray  the  story  is  not  true,  for  I  can- 
not imagine  any  member  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ever  suggesting  that  we  should 
do  away  with  our  Armed  Forces  within 
a  period  of  9  years,  or  90  years,  but  if  the 
account  is  accurate,  I  am  sure  that  what 
IS  suggested  would  meet  with  the  com- 
plete disfavor  of  the  people  of  this 
country 

I  hope  I  shall  get  the  reply  I  seek  with- 
in a  few  hours,  because  the  matter  is  to 
be  a  subject  for  di.scu.ssion  this  after- 
noun,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  a  denial, 
or  at  least  a  complete  explanation  by 
Secretary    Rusk    and   Mr.   Foster. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  the  Senator  may  know  or 
may  not  know  that  Secretary  Rusk  is 
now  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
F'oreign  Relations  I  have  just  come 
from  that  hearing.  That  was  the  rea.son 
for  my  being  slightly  tardy.  I  am  sure 
the  Secretary  is  not  available  at  the 
present  time  and  will  not  be  available 
until  the  hearings  are  concluded  for  the 
day. 
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ANTITRUST       PROCEEDINGS       ARE 
■    PERTINENT   TO   THE  CAB'S   PRO- 
POSAL    TO     ESTABLISH     AN     AIR 
IRANSPORTATION  MONOPOLY  IN 
THE  STATES- A1.ASKA  SERVICE 
Mr    GRUENING      Mr.  President,  re- 
r,  n  'V  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  called 
a  en t ion   to  the  attempt  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  create  a  monopoly 
cjtuation  with  respect  to  air  service  be- 
tuern  Alaska  and  the  lower  48  States. 

When  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
cnment  seeks  to  limit  air  service  to  an 
area  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  other  48 
SV\U'S  to  one  carric  r  it  is  time  that  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
c;  urged  with  the  enforcement  or  the 
uu'rsigiit  of  the  enlorcement  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  should  lake  a  good  hard  look 
at  such  a  proposal. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  today. 
the  President  says  with  respect  to  merg- 
ers in  the  transportation  field: 

ElTective  competition  should  be  main- 
tuned  among  alternative  forms  of  trans- 
l)orlation,  and,  where  traffic  volume  per- 
mits, between  competing  firms  in  the 
same  mode  of  tra:isportation." 

It  IS  clear  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  order  in  Pacific  Northwest- 
ALiska  Air  Service  case— Docket  No. 
i:M63— that  the  Board  is  seeking  to 
(hmmate  Pan  Anerican  Airways  from 
Ala.ska  altogether,  although  Pan  Ameri- 
can was  the  pione'?r  in  establishing  serv- 
ice between  Alaska  and  the  lower  48 
States,  as  well  as  being  an  unsubsidized 
carrier;  to  limit  Northwest  Airlines  to 
merely  stop  off-and-on  passengers  inci- 
dental to  its  sei\ice  to  the  Orient;  to 
merge  Pacific  Northern  Airlines  and 
Alaska  Airlines  and  to  limit  service  from 
the  lower  48  Stat<?s  to  Alaska  to  service 
by  this  merged  airline. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  such  a  result 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  objec- 
tive outlined  by  tlie  President  in  today's 
message  on  transi)ortation. 

In  order  that  the  antitrust  features 
of  the  Board's  proposed  action  may  be 
properly  reviewed  I  have  directed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Attorney  General  asking  that 
he  intervene  in  tie  case  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  other  48 
Stat<>s  who  should  not  be  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  services  of  one  airline  in  reach- 
ing the  whole  of  the  49th  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
communication  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Attorney  General  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  2.  1962, 
Hon  Roi'KRT  F  Kennedy, 
The  Attorney  Genfral  of  the  Umted  States, 
Was)iington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Attorijet  General:  On  March 
19,  1962.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  issued 
Order  No  E-18120  (Docket  No,  13463)  pro- 
iiosmg  a  drastic  revision  In  airline  service 
between  the  lower  48  States  and  the  State 
of  Ala.'^ka  The  Board's  announced  concept 
of  the  best  manner  In  which  Alaska  should 
be  connected  by  ulr  with  the  other  States 
Is  through  one  filrline — a  merged  Pacific 
Northern  Airlines  ind  Alaska  Airlines— with 
limited  access  through  Northwest  Airlines. 
Except  for  limited  access  by  motor  over 
the   Alaska   Hlghw  ly.    Alaska-bound   passen- 
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gers  are  dependent  on  air  transportation. 
If  the  Board  has  Its  way,  those  passengers 
will  be  dependent  o»  one  airline  to  reach  an 
area  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  powers 
granted  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  were 
Intended  to  be  so  exerised  as  to  result  in 
such  a  large  area  being  served  by  one  carrier, 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Board  can 
prevent  ruinous  competition  among  airlines. 
But  that  Is  not  the  situation  here  Involved. 
If  the  elimination  of  competition  were  the 
function  of  the  Board,  then  the  simplest 
way  to  achieve  that  objective  would  be  to 
grant  an  absolute  monopoly  to  one  com- 
pany. That  would  not  be  tolerated  with  re- 
spect to  the  lower  48  States.  Why  should 
It  be  tolerated  for  the  49th  State? 

My  purixjse  In  writing  you  at  this  time 
Is  to  request  that  you  intervene  In  this  mat- 
ter on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  make 
certain  that  any  decision  of  the  Board  prop- 
erly represents  the  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  my  remarks  I 
have  made  on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest   Gruenino, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  PROPOSED  TRADE  BILL 

Mr,  MUSKIE,  Mr,  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine  I  am 
very  much  concerned  over  the  economic 
growth  of  our  country.  My  State  has 
been  plagued  by  unemployment  for  many 
years  and  I  realize  that  we  must  en- 
courage general  economic  growth  if  we 
are  to  overcome  many  of  our  own  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

I  recognize  that  expanding  interna- 
tional trade  represents  one  important 
facet  of  the  President's  efforts  to  stimu- 
late a  dynamic  domestic  economy. 
However,  although  I  agree  with  this  ob- 
jective, I  think  there  are  substantial 
problems  involved  in  the  trade  bill,  H.R. 
9900,  which  must  be  resolved. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  S.  1735,  the 
Orderly  Marketing  Act.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  give  the  President  the 
power  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  exporting  countries  restricting  the 
importation  of  commodities  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  our  domestic  market  where 
such  commodities  are  produced  at  a  sub- 
stantially lower  labor  cost  than  applies 
in  the  United  States.  My  bill  has  the 
twin  advantage  of  defining  injury  far 
more  explicitly  than  in  existing  trade 
legislation  and  of  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  permitting  exporting  countries 
to  share  in  our  expanding  domestic  mar- 
ket even  in  cases  where  our  domestic 
industries  are  threatened  with  injury. 
I  believe  that  trade  legislation  must  take 
into  account  the  peculiar  problems  of 
those  industries  which  require  high  labor 
imports  which  compete  with  low  wage 
industries  in  highly  industrialized  coun- 
tries In  interstate  commerce,  we  have 
used  the  minimum  wage  law  to  insure 
fair  competition,  as  well  as  to  protect 
workers  from  substandard  working 
conditions. 

In  international  trade  we  cannot  im- 
pose a  minimum  wage  requirement,  but 
we  can  adjust  trade  in  commodities  pro- 
duced by  foreign  industries  with  sub- 
standard wages  so  as  to  mimmizc  the 
impact  of  such  competition. 


To  take  this  position  is  not  to  embrace 
the  cause  of  protectionism.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  realistic  approach  to  our  trade 
problem, 

I  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  shoe  industry 
on  this  issue.  This  industry,  as  well  as 
others  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  con- 
fronted by  rapidly  expanding  imports 
from  low -wage  countries.  The  indtistry 
has  substantial  reason  to  be  concerned 
over  import  threats.  In  spite  of  this, 
they  have  taken  a  very  balanced  and 
rea.sonable  approach  to  the  trade 
problem. 

Today,  Harold  O.  Toor  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  testify  on  H.R.  9000.  I  was 
gratified  by  Mr.  Toor's  endorsement  of 
S.  1735,  my  "Orderly  Marketing  Act' 
bill. 

Because  of  the  pertinence  of  Mr, 
Toor's  statement  to  the  debate  on  the 
national  trade  policy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Harold  O.  Toor  for  the  U.S. 

Shoe     Manufacturing     Industry     Before 

THF.    Committee    on    Ways    and    Means, 

April  5,  1962 

I  am  Harold  O.  Toor,  treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Shoe  Manufacturers  Association,  presi- 
dent of  H.  O,  Toor  Shoe  Corp.,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Freeman  Shoe  Corp.  I 
am  representing  the  National  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  New  England  Shoe 
&  Leather  Afsociatlon,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Shoe  Manufacturers  Association,  which  to- 
gether Include  over  500  manufacturers  pro- 
ducing at  least  90  percent  of  all  the  footwear 
made  In  the  United  States. 

The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a 
policy  and  a  program  of  trade  expansion, 
full  employment,  and  a  vigorous  healthy 
economy  as  a  national  objective.  We  en- 
dorsed and  supported  the  proposed  Orderly 
Marketing  Act  of  1961,  under  which  foreign 
manufacturers  would  share  In  the  growth 
of  our  domestic   market. 

We  would  like  to  supixa-t  the  proposed 
trade  expansion  bill,  H.R.  9900,  We  have 
grave  doubts,  however,  that  we  could  sur- 
vive as  a  healthy  Industry  under  this  pro- 
posed legislation  unless  there  are  Improved 
safeguards  for  businesses  such  as  ours  which 
face  increasingly  severe  competition  from 
Imports, 

TTie  leather  shoe  manufacturing  Industry 
Is  made  up  of  approximately  850  companies 
with  over  1,300  factories.  These  are  located 
in  communities  represented  by  262  congres- 
sional  districts   in  38  States. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  shoe  man- 
ufacturing Is  one  of  the  most  highly  com- 
petitive Industries  In  the  United  SUtes. 
The  intensive  competition  prevailing  Is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  the  average  whole- 
sale factory  value  of  shoes  as  measured  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  was  »3.80  per 
pair  in  1961,  compared  with  $3.44  In  1950. 
Over  58  percent  of  the  women's  shoes  sold 
each  year  retail  below  $6  a  pair.  Over  60 
percent  of  all  men's  dress  shoes  retail  under 
$10.  And  over  72  percent  of  all  children's 
shoes  retail  under  $6. 

These  shoe  factories  provide  the  major 
support,  or  at  least  are  Important  contribu- 
tors to  the  support,  of  the  economic  life  of 
hundreds  of  communities.  In  Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  for  example 
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(according  to  Uie  three-dig.t  St.uid.irti  Ir.- 
dustrlal  Classification  Tor  1959).  shoe  manu- 
facturing was  the  largest  manufacturing  In- 
dustry employer;  In  Missouri.  It  was  the 
2d  largest;  and  In  Wisconsin  M\d  Peiiiisvl- 
vanla.  lltb. 

Sboe  manufacturers  and  their  supj  ters 
have  an  annual  payroll  of  somewhore  i>e- 
tween  a50.0oO  and  400.0(X)  tmpl-yces,  a!id 
the  activities  of  these  worlters.  It  Is  esti- 
mated, have  a  direct  or  lndl:ert  efTect  on 
the  welfare  of  a  million  or  more  ciM?rns  In 
these  communities 

If  imports  continue  to  eApand  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  then  the  total  for  1965  would 
amount  to  76  0  miKion  pairs,  or  11  7  percent 
of  an  pstima'.ed  1905  output  of  630  million 
pairs.  We  believe  thi.-i  Is  a  cuiLservatlve  cal- 
cviUtiwn 

If  imr-x.rts  uf  an  estimated  68  milllnn  p.iln? 
of  canvas-rubber  fiKJtwear  are  added  to 
leather  Imports,  then  t^jtal  Imports  would 
represent  20  4  percent  of  the  estimated  U  S 
proiluction  i!i  1965  of  710  million  pairs  of 
leather  and  canvas-rubber  f  >otwear. 

We~estimate  that  for  every  10  million  pairs 
of  nonrubbt-r  footwear  prcxlured  In  the 
United  States  there  are  jobs  for  4  100  work- 
ers In  shoe  manufacturing  and  for  another 
1  400  in  the  supplying  trades,  or  a  t.ital  of 
5.500. 

Imports,  on  this  basis,  will  have  aha.rbed 
a  good  part  of  our  normal  growth  and  dis- 
placed well  over  30.000  Jt)bs  in  the  d'  mestlc 
shoe  manufacturing  and  supplymc:  mdus- 
Ules  over  the  period  1956  to  1965 

The  qvie.s'ion  m.\y  be  asked:  How  can  this 
happen  if  the  shoe  Industry  in  the  United 
States  Is  a  modern  Industn/.  has  built  at 
least  80  new  plants  with  over  3',  million 
■quare  feet  of  space  since  19^  Is  keenly 
competitive,  l.s  alert  to  changes  In  n-.arlcets, 
and  possesses  an  exces.s  capacity  of  over  100 
million  pairs  per  year''  The  answer  Is  simple 
Imports  are  Increasing  rapidly  because  there 
are  wide  differences  In  wage  rates  between 
the  United  States  and  the  8hoe-exi«irting 
countries  of  the  world  It  Is  simply  a  case 
of  lower  priced  labor  In  foreign  countries 
competing  against  higher  priced  labor  In 
America.  Wages  In  the  United  States  are 
anywhere  from  two  to  five  times  wages  m 
Important  shoe-exporUng  countries. 

The  technical  structure  of  shoe  manufac- 
turing in  the  exporting  countries  Is  almost 
Identical  with  our  own.  New  and  modern 
plants  have  l>een  built  with  our  aid.  Shoe 
machinery  and  shoe  technology  are  uni- 
versal today.  No  one  advanced  country  en- 
joys any  substantial  advantage  over  tiie 
other  In  machinery  and  methcxls.  The  rate 
of  producuvlty,  furthermore.  In  the  l.irger 
factories  making  shoes  for  export  in  Uiese 
countries  is  comparable  with  ours  even 
though  they  maJce  more  of  their  components 
than  we  do  and  employ  more  people  for 
what  we   would  call   unnecessary  operations. 

This  Is  why  the  shoe  manuf.icturing  in- 
dustry Is  vitally  concerned  with  maintaining 
Its  present  duties.  These  are  the  lowest  of 
any  important  trading  country  in  the  world 
Any  reduction  In  our  duties  would  <;peed 
up  Imports  Some  countries  n^w  very  easiiy 
Jump  the  hurdle  of  our  tariffs  .As  these 
tariffs  become  lower,  other  "runners"  will 
also  be  able  to  Jump  over  them 

A  ctjmparlson  of  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  foreign  coutitrles 
Indicates  further  that  there  has  been  little 
reciprocity  In  previous  trade  negotiations 
We  believe  at  this  stage  of  world  industrial 
development  that  the  United  Stales  must  in- 
sist In  its  negotiations  upon  real  reciprocity 

In  summary,  the  footwear  industry  is  an 
essential  industry  whose  products  were  ra- 
tioned in  World  War  II  We  believe  it  Is 
necessary  to  establish  some  market  .irr.inge- 
ment  for  footwear  similar  to  that  outlined 
In  S  1735  which  would  provide  for  a  ah.irlng 
of  our  domestic  market  growth  with  foreign 
fixjtwear  producers  on  an  orderly  ba.s:s 


Wc  roognlze  that  Congress  may  pass  a 
trade  expansion  program.  We  urge,  there- 
fore. th..t  cerUin  safeguards  for  domesiic 
Industry  be  Included  in  the  final  form  of 
such  trade  legislation.  Our  suggestions  are 
as  follo-As. 

1  There  ihuu'.d  be  Incorporated  In  the  bill 
a  pr  >ce<lure  estaVjllshlng  general  specifica- 
tions, wlthi.'Ut  a  preliminary  determination 
as  to  national  security,  which  would  serve 
as  guide*  to  negotiators  In  developing  ord- 
erly marketing  arrangements  for  such  In- 
duitrics  .IS  shoes  with  high  labor  content 
Congre.»  should  enact  specific  provisions 
which  would  empower  the  Kxecutlve  to  ne- 
gotl.\te  and  proclaim  agreements  establish- 
ing equitable  market  sharing  arrangt-ment.s 
where  the  f.icts  and  circumstances  Justify 
them. 

2  The  escape  clause  provisions  of  existing 
law  should    be   preser\ed  and  strengthened 

3  The  Tariff  Commission  should,  under 
section  221  of  the  proposed  bill,  be  dlre<-t^d 
to  hold  hearings  and  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  advance  of  negottatlors  the  level  of 
duty  or  Import  restriction  on  any  article 
or  categories  of  articles  below  which  domestic 
producers  of  such  articles  would  suffer 
serious  injury  fn.m  importation  TTie  Presi- 
dent should  Inform  Congress  where  reduc- 
tions are  made  In  tariff  duties  or  restrictions 
below  such  levels  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  industry  advice  and  counsel  In 
negotiation  with  other  countries  in  conform- 
ity with  the  practice  followed  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

4  We  approve  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
most -favored-nation  principle  contained  In 
section  241  and  242  of  Joint  Resolution  9000 
There  has,  however,  been  a  l.ick  of  reclpr<^>city 
in  past  trade  Bi^reements  ai;d  a  f.illure  i<i  en- 
force reciprocity  by  sxi.'spendlng  m^wt- 
faviired-natlon  treatment  with  rt-spect  to 
any  country  which  discriminates  against 
U  S  Commerce  or  pursues  other  policies  tiiat 
.subvert  the  most-favored-natlon  principle. 
We  submit  that  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
ch'^'Uld  be  rigorously  enforced  in  future 
neRotifttinns 

5  We  approve  the  pr  <vtslons  of  secthm  222 
of  the  prop<.ised  bill  which  re(iuire«  the 
President  to  reserve  from  negitl.itlon  for 
reduction  or  eliminathjn  of  duly  any  article 
on  *hlch  escape  clause  or  national  security 
proceedings  are  in  progress  In  addition, 
we  would  recommend  that  articles  be  re- 
served frtim  negotlHtKjn  until  the  President 
receives  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commi.sslon 
under  section  221  of  the  [proposed  bill 

6  We  recommend  that  section  212  o(  the 
bill  be  clarified  to  exclude  fo<;twear  as  an 
agricultural   commodity   (jr    pnxluci    thereof 

Finally,  the  American  shoe  industry  goes 
on  record  as  being  in  step  with  a  rcc<i%;nition 
•if  the  need  for  trade  expaiLslon — to  help  our 
own  country  and.  doing  .so,  to  help  the 
economy  of  friendly  nations  We  ask  of 
Congre.s8  this  consideration — a  fair  chance 
to  survive  as  an  Industry  In  competition 
with  countries  having  wage  levels  far  below 
ours 


SUMMARY     OP    CANYONLANDS    NA- 
TIONAL PARK  ECONOMIC  STUDY 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Ptt-sidtnt  whori  coti- 
troversy  arosp  in  my  State  about  the 
best  use  of  the  area  I  proixi.sc  for  the 
Canyonland.s  National  Park,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  a.sked  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  Rescaich  of  the 
University  of  Utah  to  make  a  full  eco- 
nomic study  of  the  question  The  bu- 
reau did  so.  takint;  a  sharp.  objectVe 
look  at  the  present  economy  of  the  f«e 
cotinties  surroundinR  the  proposed  paik. 
at  the  importance  of  toun.sm  in  the  area 
today,  at  the  probable  number  of  visi- 
tors the  new  park  might  attract  to  the 
area   and    the    amount    of   money    they 


would  spend,  and  finally  at  the  present 
and  possible  future  u.sc  of  the  natural 
resources  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  park. 

In  analyzing  these  data,  the  bureau 
took  into  consideration  the  rapid  and 
yrowmK  demand  for  outdoor  recreation, 
aiid  tJie  impact  of  that  demand  on  other 
national  parks,  particularly  those  in 
ureu.s  as  remote  as  Canyonlands. 

'I  he  report  has  now  been  complete  J 
and  released  Anyone  who  studies  it 
di.'>pa.^sioiiately  caiuiot  lielp  but  con- 
tlude  tliat  it  has  been  drawn  with  care 
and  accuracy  I  should  like  to  discuss 
.some  of  the  estimates  offered  and  con- 
clusioiLs  reached,  and  to  comment  briefly 
on  tiieiM 

Thi-  report  stiows  that  beyond  any 
doubt,  ilie  be>,t  primary  use  of  the  spec- 
t-.culai'  area  iii  que.stion  is  for  a  na- 
tional pai  k  A  paik  would  bimg  both 
more  money  and  more  prestige  to  Utah. 
It  would  pour  more  than  $10  million 
annually  into  southeastern  Utah  in  new 
touri.st  siHiidin-;  w:tli  15  years,  and  $16.5 
lailiioii  annually  m  25  years.  The  re- 
port states. 

Tot.il  expenditures  of  visitors  to  the  new 
park,  as  well  .is  expenditures  of  the  Nation.U 
P.wk  Service  should  t.tal  110.7  million  dur- 
ing the  first  5-ycar  construcUun  period 
These  expenditures  will  create  personal  In- 
come In  the  geographic  area  of  the  park  of 
appr'  ximately  $3  2  million  during  this  5-yenr 
jieriod  If  indirect  Income,  which  will  be 
created  by  the  respendlng  of  the  $3-2  million 
of  directly  created  income,  is  Included,  the 
t<)tal  monetary  Impact  will  amount  to  $5  6 
million 

By  the  13th  ye;u-  of  operation,  10  years 
lifter  the  completion  of  the  construction  pe- 
riod total  visitor  expenditures  sh(>uld 
amount  to  over  $10  million  In  that  single 
year  personal  Income  created  by  these  addi- 
tional visitor  expenditures  and  wage  and 
'-U.iry  expenditures  of  the  National  Park 
Service  should  result  In  direct  t^ital  personal 
Income  created  In  the  area  of  about  $3  mil- 
lion Thus  by  the  15th  year,  sufficient 
growth  will  have  occurred  that  tlie  total  for 
the  1  year  will  be  almost  equal  to  the  total 
for  the  flr!»t  full  5  years  of  the  parks 
ex..-*tence 

By  the  25th  vear.  total  visitor  expenditures 
should  amount  Ui  over  $185  million  an- 
nually, with  total  personal  Income  directly 
created   amouiiting   t<j  $4  7  million. 

During  the  first  25  years  of  operation.  It  is 
expected  that  cumulative  expenditures  of 
visitors  to  the  park  and  exf>endlture8  of  the 
Nation.il  Pnrk  Service  shoiild  total  almost 
$320  mint  n  and  that  the  new  personal  In- 
come created  becau.-^e  of  these  park  and  visi- 
tor expenditures  should  amount  to  almost 
$65  million  for  the  25-year  period. 

Tliese  estimates  do  not  include  expeii- 
pendltures  bv  private  individuals  for 
tourist  facilities  outside  park  bound- 
aries—  motels.  Rucst  ranches,  service  sta- 
tions—or for  conces-sions  within  the  park 
for  boating',  jeep  trips,  guides,  and  so 
forth.  b«.>cause  of  Uie  difficulty  of  ar- 
riving  at   an  approximation. 

The  report  estimates  that  the  park 
would  be  attracting  250.000  visitors  an- 
nually within  6  years,  500.000  visitors  a 
year  in  10  years,  and  more  than  a  million 
a  year  in  25  years.  The  daily  expendi- 
tures of  these  visitors  is  estimated  at 
$7.  which  is  the  average  daily  expend- 
itures of  present  tourists  in  Utah,  and 
the  averaRe  length  of  stay  in  the  park  is 
estimated  as  2  days. 
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The  Bureau  found  the  problem  of  ac- 
curately estimating  the  size  of  future 
tourist  crowds  a  difficult  one.  These  are 
the  factors  which  were  considered: 

First,  the  desigr.ation  "national  park" 
and  the  high  and  unique  appeal  of  Can- 
yonlands would  hfive  considerable  draw- 
ing power. 

Second,  existing;  patterns  show  tour- 
ists travel  some  distance  to  visit  national 
parks.    The  report,  points  out: 

It  v,:is  found,  for  example,  that  74  percent 
of  the  visitors  to  Grand  Canyon  National 
Pi.rk  cime  from  localities  more  than  500 
miles  aw.iv  Within  a  radius  not  much 
Bre\ter  than  this,  particularly  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  there  are  presently  large  con- 
cei.trations  of  population  •  •  V  Thus  tlie 
distance  of  the  new  park  from  large  pop- 
ulation centers  should  not  be  a  serious 
handicap. 

This  point  is  elaborated  in  another 
section: 

Virtually  all  tc  urlsts  visiting  Canyon- 
lanas  would  come  by  car  •  •  V  The  rela- 
tive distance  of  Canyonlands  from  major 
popul.itii'U  centers  means  that  It  would  get 
very  little  use  by  tourists  making  1-day  or 
even  weekend  trips  (although  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Denver  are  within  feasible  weekend 
driving  r.mge).  On  the  other  hand,  this 
remoteness  from  population  concentrations 
does  ni!t  seem  to  have  prevented  heavy  tour- 
ist use  in  other  oases  where  the  Intrinsic 
value  of  the  tourist  attraction  was  high,  e.g., 
Carlsbad  Caverns  and  Mesa  Verde  National 
P.irk  Of  the  visitors  to  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  according  to  one  estimate.  97 
percent  c.ime  fron  homes  more  than  300 
miles  away,  and  7'i  percent  came  from  more 
than  500  "miles  away.  For  Glacier  National 
Park  the  figures  were  77  percent  and  57  per- 
cent. respectUely. 

Third,  a  comparison  of  traffic  flows 
and  attendance  at  other  parks  indicate 
that  there  arc  presently  enough  out-of- 
State  cars  on  major  transcontinental 
highways  to  generate  an  immediate  at- 
tendance of  150.000  visitors  to  the  new 
park  as  soon  as  it  is  opened.  The  report 
states: 

Traffic  Hows  alcng  U.S.  40  was  the  source 
of  some  142.000  visitors  to  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  In  1960.  The  out-of-State 
fl  >ws  on  US  50  n  the  vicinity  of  Canyon- 
lands  is  heavier  than  on  U.S.  40  near  the 
Dinosaur  Monument.  It  should  also  be 
b.rne  In  mind  that  U.S.  50  will  become  In- 
tersUite  Highway  70.  probably  within  the 
next  5  years,  and  will  provide  the  shortest 
route  from  Denver  to  southern  California, 
and  the  fastest  route  from  Chicago  to  south- 
ern California.  Thus,  a  substantial  Increase 
can  be  expected 

Fourth,  by  the  time  facilities  and  ac- 
cess roads  are  completed  within  Canyon- 
lands,  important  new  highways  will  have 
been  built  or  hard-surfaced,  and  traffic 
flows  on  Uiem  will  have  increased  traffic 
generally  to  the  "golden  circle"  of  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments — the  name 
applied  to  the  outstanding  concentration 
of  scenic,  archeologlcal,  and  recreational 
outdoor  attractions  In  southern  Utah, 
northern  Arizona,  western  Colorado,  and 
northeastern  New  Mexico. 

For  example.  Arches  National  Monument 
Is  expected  to  attract  230,000  vUltors  by  1970; 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  almost  500,000 
visitors,  and  most  Important  of  all.  Glen 
Canyon  recreation  area  will  be  attracting 
almost  a  million  visitors  a  year  by  the  1966- 
1967  date. 


Fifth,  the  climate  of  Canyonlands  has 
many  advantages — warm  with  an  abun- 
dance of  sunshine  in  the  day,  but  no 
humidity,  and  cool  nights. 

Sixth,  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  which  has  been 
spelled  out  in  great  detail  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreational  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  indicates 
that  space  for  outdoor  living  will  be  at  a 
premium  in  coming  years.  It  has  been 
predicted  that  cars  will  be  bumE>er-to- 
bumper  on  highways  leading  to  our  out- 
door recreation  spots. 

In  making  the  projections  about  Can- 
yonlands, the  Bureau  naturally  had  to 
make  many  assumptions — assumptions 
that  National  Park  Service  construction 
of  facilities  and  access  roads  would  go 
forth  on  schedule,  and  that  other  im- 
portant roads  outside  the  park — such  as 
the  road  from  the  park's  north  entrance 
to  U.S.  160  north  of  Moab,  and  the  road 
from  the  park's  east  entrance  to  U.S. 
160  near  Monticello — would  be  hard- 
surfaced.  The  Bureau  also  assumed 
that  U.S.  70  will  be  completed,  that  the 
park  when  established  will  contain  all 
the  presently  proposed  scenic,  scientific 
and  recreational  factors  attractive  to 
visitors  and  that  developments  in  the 
Glen  Canyon  recreation  area  will  pro- 
ceed on  approximately  the  same  scale  as 
at  present. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  make  these  assump- 
tions— I  am  convinced  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Utah  want  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  and  they  favor 
making  all  of  the  adjustments  and 
undertaking  all  of  the  developments 
necessary  to  make  it  a  success.  I  am 
confident  also  that  the  National  Park 
Service  will  move  as  fast  as  appropria- 
tions allow  to  open  up  and  improve  the 
park  area. 

The  Canyonlands  controversy  in  my 
State  has  mainly  swirled  around  the 
question  of  alternate  uses  for  the  land 
which  would  be  encompassed  within  the 
park  borders.  The  park  would  be  ap- 
proximately 30  miles  long  by  15  miles 
wide,  or  about  one-seventh  the  size  of 
Yellowstone.  All  of  the  land  is  now 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  State  of  Utah.  There  would  be  no 
cash  acquisition  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  State  lands  would  be  ex- 
changed for  Federal  lands  located  else- 
where in  the  State,  which  Federal  lands 
are  extensive  and  valuable.  The  State 
would  benefit  in  being  able  to  acquire 
valuable  lands  "blocked-up"  to  facilitate 
administration.  Present  State  lands  in 
the  park  area  are  noncontiguous  and 
some  are  so  remote  as  to  be  almost 
inaccessable. 

One  alternate  use  of  the  park  area 
would  be  for  grazing.  The  report  states : 
Although  the  forage  resources  of  the  park 
lands  are  not  great,  large  acreages  are  pres- 
ently used  for  grazing,  particularly  for  the 
grazing  on  Federal  lands  of  683  cattle.  6.436 
sheep  and  18  horses.  The  animal  unit 
months  of  range  use  on  Federal  lands 
amount  to  11,865  AUM's.  for  which  annual 
grazing  fees  amount  to  about  $2,254.  There 
18  also  grazing  on  approximately  11.000  acres 
of  State  land,  with  fees  approximately  $275. 
Road  and  range  Improvements  (reservoirs, 
spring  development,  corrals,  storage  facili- 
ties etc)  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau 
of   Land   Management   In   cooperation   with 


local  range   users   In  the   amount  of  about 
$6,000. 

This  means  that  the  area  is  now  sus- 
taining about  10  sheep  and  1  cow  per 
every  500  acres.  Thus,  grazing  is  not 
now  and  never  would  be  a  major  use. 
However,  I  realize  that  the  right  to  graze 
sheep  to  even  this  limited  extent  is  most 
valuable  in  an  arid  State  like  Utah,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  take  from  anyone 
this  right  without  allowing  ample  time 
for  readjustment.  My  bill  protects  all 
present  grazing  rights  for  25  years  and 
for  the  lifetime  of  any  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  the  present  holder 
of  the  right. 

Since  forage  is  scarce  and  water  is 
limited  to  riverfiows,  this  is  not  an  area 
of  abundant  fish  and  game.  The  re- 
port puts  it  this  way: 

There  is  reported  to  be  Channel  Catfish 
and  other  warm-water  flsh  tliroughout  the 
river  system.  On  the  land  there  are  a  small 
population  of  mountain  sheep,  a  rather 
abundant  number  of  beaver,  fairly  large 
numbers  of  mule  deer,  especially  along  the 
riverbeds,  and  subetantlal  populations  of 
chucker  partridges. 

Should— at  any  time — any  of  these 
species  of  wildlife  become  too  populous 
for  the  limited  forage  in  the  park  area, 
my  bill  provides  for  a  controlled  hunt. 

The  pervading  issue  on  alternate  use 
of  the  park  is,  of  course,  whether  there 
are  minerals  of  great  value  below  its 
rugged  surface.  The  report  recognizes 
that  this  is  the  crux  of  alternate-use 
objections: 

The  potential  of  mineral  resources  within 
the  proposed  park  requires  careful  evalua- 
tion. The  existence  of  possible  mineral  re- 
sources within  the  area  have  become  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  extensive  uranium, 
petroleum,  and  potash  developments  in  re- 
cent years  within  the  southeastern  Utah 
area. 

Since  I  recognize  the  vast  importance 
of  not  "locking  up"  any  mineral  re- 
sources there  may  be  within  the  park, 
and  placing  them  beyond  possible  devel- 
opment as  they  are  needed,  my  bill  leaves 
locatable  minerals  open  to  location, 
entry  and  patent — inclusive  of  land  con- 
taining minerals — and  would  permit  ex- 
ploration for  deposits  of  minerals  sub- 
ject to  lease.  The  bill  then  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe  regulations  for  mining  and 
drilling  to  preserve  the  "scenic,  scien- 
tific, and  recreational  values  of  the 
area." 

The  report  has  this  to  say  about  the 
bill's  approach  on  mining: 

The  provision  of  the  bill  departs  somewhat 
from  past  national  park  policy  which  re- 
stricts or  prohibits  nonconforming  use.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  mining  Is 
permitted  In  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park 
m  Alaska.  Valid  oil.  gas,  and  mineral  rights 
and  leases  covering  some  lands  In  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  In  Florida  were  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  the  park  establishment; 
other  mineral  rights  have  been  provided  for 
by  the  act  of  October  10.  1949  (63  Stat. 
733 ) ,  which  was  enacted  after  Everglades 
National  Park  had  been  established.  TTiree 
national  monuments  (Glazier  Bay  In  Alaska. 
Death  Valley  In  California,  and  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  In  Arizona)  and  one  additional  me- 
morial (Coronado  In  Arleona)  permit  min- 
ing under  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 
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The  report  then  attempts  to  evaluate 
the  mineral  potential  within  the  pro- 
posed park,  and  to  forecast  the  possible 
revenue  from  it  for  the  State  of  Utah. 
Following  are  excerpts: 

Wltlaln  the  laat  2  years  an  extensive  pt.t- 
aah  deposit  has  been  In  the  pnxress  of 
being  developed  by  the  Texas-Gulf  Sulphur 
Co.  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $30  million 
This  la  located  on  the  Colorado  River  In  the 
Cane  Creek  area  which  Is  situated  within 
about  5  miles  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
park.  A  shaft  for  the  development  of  an 
underground  mlr.e  Is  being  constructed  as 
well  as  a  mill  and  railroad  facilities  ini) 
the  area  to  transjxjrt  the  finished  pnxJuet 
out 

A  recent  US  Geological  Sur'.ey  study  in- 
dicates that  potash  probiihly  exists  wuhm 
the  park  Whether  or  not  the  deposits  are 
In  commercial  quantity  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  further  drilling  and  exploration 

I  understand  that  the  Texas-Gulf 
Sulphur  Co  .  the  mine  and  plant  now 
going  into  production,  will  probably 
produce  enough  potash  from  Cane  Creek 
and  Seven  Mile  to  meet  our  needs  for 
many  years — but.  of  course,  we  always 
need  to  know  where  future  supplies  ai>' 

The  report  continues; 

The  last  production  of  uranium  from 
within  the  park  was  In  1957.  Prior  to  that 
date  there  was  relatively  small  production 
from  about  five  mines  In  two  location.'; 
Uranium  pr08r>ects  during  the  p«Tlod  of 
uranium  exploration  were  discovered  at  10 
other  locations.  In  the  area  Immedi.itely 
surrounding  the  park  there  has  been  pro- 
duction from  22  locations  and  prospects  at 
an  additional  2  locations  Thus  the  p  k.s;- 
bllUy    of    unknown    deposits   exists 

Again.  I  feel  I  should  point  out  liiat 
there  is  almost  no  demand  for  new  do- 
mestic sources  of  uranium  at  this  timr- 

As  to  other  minerals  within  tho  park 
area,  the  report  says  this 

The  mineral  records  of  San  Juan  County 
at  MontlceKo  were  analyzed  and  a  t.^bula- 
tlon  made  of  all  '•active  claims  '"  Active 
claims  for  the  purposes  of  this  repori  \«,pre 
designated  at  those  filed  in  1960  and  1961 
as  well  as  older  claims  on  which  assessment 
work  has  boen  done  for  these  2  years  Al- 
though only  half  of  the  data  have  been 
analysed  at  this  writing,  the  result*  show 
only  a  total  of  •  •  •  54  active  claims  fel! 
wUhln  the  area  of  the  proposed  park. 

The  most  vigorous  opposition  to  thr 
park  has  been  based  on  the  contention 
that  there  may  be  great  reservoirs  of  oil 
and  Kas  under  its  acres. 

The   report   has  this  to   Siiy: 

virtually  all  of  the  iirea  vnthin  the  park 
Is  at  present  under  oU  and  iias  lease  ThTe 
have  been  a  total  of  11  wells  drilled  within 
the  park  and  there  Is  one  producing  well 
brought  In  within  the  pmrk  boundaries  dur- 
ing February,  1962,  with  a  daily  producing 
capacity  of  600   barrels 

I  feel  I  should  interpose  here  to  stat»' 
that  I  have  amended  my  bill  to  exclude 
the  well  and  the  area  around  it  from 
the  park  The  well  is  located  on  thf 
northeast  border — It  was  necessary  only 
to  adjust  the  boundaries  by  a  few  miles 
to  eliminate  it  from  the  park. 

The  report  continues: 

Since  1955,  62  wells  drilled  In  the  area  sur- 
r  lundlng  the  park  have  resulted  in  tliree 
producing  wells  In  the  Big  Klat  area  Im- 
riiftii.itely  to  the  north  of  ti)e  projxised 
park 

Another  indication  of  oil  and  gas  interest 
in    the   park    Is   the   unit    agreements    which 


have  been  effected  Within  the  general 
area,  a  total  uf  30  unit  agrcemenu  have 
been  made  Some  have  been  terminated, 
but  six  are  in  existence  In  the  area  Im- 
mediately outside  the  park  and  one  exists 
within  the  park 

Geologists  Interviewed  In  the  preparation 
of  this  re{)ort  have  stated  that  oil  and  gas 
prospects  within  the  park  are  g>K)d.  but 
they  also  said  that  the  extent  and  size  of 
any  discovery  caiinot  be  determined  at  this 
time 

Thp  report  then  tries  to  answer  the 
bi','  if  in  the  park  controversy  What  if 
th.io  IS  oil  undir  Canyonland '  How 
much  would  it  be  worth  ' 

This  is  the  conclusion  the  experts  in 
the  Bureau  drew 

In  m  ikln..:  such  an  analysis  a  careful 
study  was  made  of  the  value  to  the  State 
o;  Utah  and  the  local  area  If  ano'. her  Ancth 
oilfield  I  Utah  s  m.ijor  oiUieldi  were  dis- 
covered within  the  park  If  such  a  dLscovery 
*ere  ct-rtaln.  the  economic  value  would  total 
ab(jut  $156  million  About  half  of  this  or 
?78  million  would  accrue  to  the  State  (In 
the  form  of  royalty  payments,  severence  tax. 
and  corporation  franchl.se  taxi  and  the  bal- 
ance of  these  benetlt.s  or  $78  million,  would 
accrue  to  the  locfU  area  i  in  the  form  of 
property  taxes  and  wage  and  salary  pay- 
mentsi  If  there  were  only  a  50  50 
chance  of  finding  another  Aneth  oilfield 
within  the  projxjsed  park  area,  a  prudent 
mr\n  would  be  willing  to  pay  only  half  the 
total  value  of  a  "certain  "  oilfield  If  there 
were  only  a  25-percent  chance  of  finding 
such  a  field,  the  value  would  be  worth  only 
about   o!ie-f^  iirth    of    the   full    amount 

Oil  drilling  exiierlence  throughout  the 
UniU'cl  States  may  be  used  upon  which  a 
probability  calculation  of  finding  a  large  oil- 
field may  be  based  Tlie  Amerkun  Petro- 
leum Institute  rcp<  rted  that  in  the  years 
195J  throxn^h  19,S5  .f<ir  which  data  are  avall- 
iitalei  5  of  the  14  178  new  field  wildcat  wells 
drilled  resulted  In  the  dLscovery  of  fields 
with  a  reserve  of  50  million  barrels  or  more 
It;  IS  c.Uculated  on  the  basi.s  of  this  discovery 
experience  that  the  value  of  the  pri'bability 
of  finding  p.  large  field  within  the  Cany.3n- 
lands  is  worth  about  $2  2  million  To  this 
v.iluc  of  the  chance"  of  finding  a  large  oil- 
field must  be  added  the  $2  2  million  benefit.-i 
to  the  local  area  because  ..f  exploratl  in  ex- 
penditures Thus  the  probability  value  of 
tiie  eci'tiomic  benetU.s  t<j  the  area  of  finding 
a  field  the  si/e  of  Aneth  is  e.stimated  to  be 
about  $4  4  million  This  probability  value 
ot  $4  4  million  of  an  uncertain  oilfield  ctui 
be  compared  with  the  ecjnomlc  value  to 
the  local  arc, I  wh!-h  w-itild  result  from  a 
park 

H'  wever  a  C4-(mparison  cm  be  drawn  be- 
tween a  certain  oilfield  and  a  proposed  park 
not  Just  between  an  uncert-un  oiineld  .md  a 
park  One  would  need  to  measure  the  in- 
come stream  pr(xiuced  by  b<jth  over  a  given 
period  of  time  A.s  notetl  above  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  I^cil  .urea  fr>  ni  a 
large  oilfield  were  estlm.ited  at  ab<iut  $78 
million  On  a  relatively  m'xlef^t  sc!»le  of  op- 
er.iti'in  the  local  Incume  pr'iduced  by  the 
park  during  the  period  of  construction  ami 
the  first  25-year  period  of  operation  would 
anu'Unt  to  about  $65  million,  but  in  another 
3  ye.irs.  with  no  Increase  In  use.  it  would  h.ive 
pT'Klured  an  amount  equal  to  the  $78  niiiUon 
Tlic  difference  would  be  that  the  oilfield  u" 
the  end  of  its  life  would  be  exhausted 
whereas  the  park  would  go  on  producing 
Income  IntC)  the  Indefinite  future 

If  actual  park  visits  should  prove  to  be 
higher  than  the  estimated  visits,  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  park  attendance  would  be 
even  greater  than  indicated  If  the  attend- 
ance estmiates  uf  this  report  .ire  high,  or  if 
Interrupted  by  peruxls  of  de<re.used  a' tend- 
ance. 11  Would  Uike  longer  for  the  Income 
(tream   from   tourist  spending   to  eq'i.il   the 


benefits   t<j  the   l.jcal   area  of  an  oil   and   gas 
development 

After  carefully  analyzing  all  the  data 
available,  there  is  only  one  sensible  con- 
clusion that  can  be  drawn  from  the  eco- 
nomic study  on  Canyonlands — which  is 
that  the  economic  potential  to  Utah  from 
the  park  is  greater  than  from  any  other 
use.  There  is  an  assured  income  in  tour- 
ist dollars  that  such  a  magnificent  and 
wi'Uly  advertised  national  park  would 
biiiik;.  It  would  be  foolish  to  turn  down 
ihosf  tourist  dollars,  along  with  the  pres- 
tigi'  and  splendid  recri-ational  opportuni- 
ties for  Utahans  and  all  other  Americans 
which  the  park  would  provide  on  the 
gamble  that  unlimited  mineral  prospect- 
ing and  drilling  for  oil  might,  on  .some 
distant  day,  turn  up  a  great  strike -a 
sliikf  larger  and  mure  rewarding  than 
any  found  yet  m  Utah.  No  park  or  little 
spot  parks  would  lo.se  for  Utah  an  as- 
sured coiitintiing  income  from  tourists, 
and  would  not  assure  mineral  produc- 
tion Canyonlands  National  Park  would 
a-s.«^ure  tovnist  income  and  permit  con- 
tinued exploration  for  minerals  as  a  sec- 
ondary use  which  would  not  injure  or 
degrade  the  park. 

The  area  proposed  for  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  amounts  to  less 
than  three-fifths  of  1  percent  of  Utah's 
54  3  million  acres  But  this  small  area 
could  have  the  almost  maple  drawmi: 
po.vir  of  a  national  park.  The  Moss 
bill  would  open  up  an  area  which  is 
now  almost  inaccessible  and  which  only 
a  handful  of  people  have  ever  seen. 

It  would  bring  a  new  surge  of  pros- 
perity to  the  five  I'tah  counties  closest 
to  the  park  and  better  times  to  all  Utah 
It  would  literally  be  a  'mint"  according 
to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  news  story  on 
the  economic  report. 

And  finally,  it  would  give  to  the  people 
of  these  Unitid  States  a  new  and  unique 
area  for  play  and  recreation — an  area 
which  is  almost  indescribable  in  its  un- 
sullied beauty  and  grandeur,  in  iLs 
majestic  sweep  and  timelessncss.  I  will 
continue  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  create  the  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park. 
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US    TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  over  the 
years,  the  U  S  transportation  system. 
.•^ervmK  a.s  an  economic  lifeline,  has 
ttrown  into  a  great,  intricately  complex. 
water-rail-road-air  network  for  trade 
and  commerce. 

Realistically,  the  Nation  has  found  ;t 
difficult  to  adequately  coordinate  trans- 
portation policies  administered  by  sep- 
arate agencies  and  jx-rtaining  to  differ- 
ini,'  modes  of  transportation. 

Repit'senting  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
I  have  a  special  int<>rpst  in  improving 
and  ujxlating  national  transpwrtation 
|K)licies 

1  lie  Ft  Lawrence  S<'away.  completed 
in  1959.  op(  ned  a  new  door  of  trade  op- 
portunity for  the  great  industrial-agri- 
cultural complex  of  the  Midwest. 

Unfortunately,  however,  governmental 
and  nonr'ovi  rnmental  trade  patterns 
have  not  yet  been  adequately  revised  to 
take  full  adviintaLie  of  the  seaway  route 
for  trade  and  commerce.  Tlie  creation 
(if    more    unifofm    policies    throughout 


our  system  would.  I  believe,  result  In 
fairer  treatment  of  all  segments  of  the 
economy  and  areas  of  the  Nation  In  the 
shipment  of  goods  under  Federal  pro- 
grams, millions  of  dollars  in  savings  to 
U  S.  taxpayers,  and  provide  for  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  nongovernmental, 
as  well  as  governmental,  transportation. 

F^or  these  reasons  I.  joined  by  seven 
other  Senators  earlier  this  week,  urged 
the  release  by  the  President  of  a  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study  on  U.S. 
f-ansportation  system  completed  in  No- 
vember 1961.  The  purpose  was  to  enable 
the  Nation  to  utilize  the  information  as 
a  launching  pad  for  efforts  to  improve 
I)!artices  and  procedures. 

The  Presidents  message  on  transpor- 
tation today — coincidental  in  timing — 
will.  I  hope,  provide  a  key  to  Improving 
such  procedures  and  policies  for  better 
meeting  the  ever-growing  needs  of  the 

Nation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  jointly  signed  letter  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hm  John  F.  Kunncdt. 
I'midcut  0/  the  United  States. 

Ufj^e  Mr.  President:  We,  a*  Senators  from 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  respectfully  urge 
release  of  the  study  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  VS.  traofiportatlon  policies — 
which,  we  understand,  was  completed  in 
November  1961. 

Over  the  years,  the  D.S.  transportation  sys- 
tem-serving as  an  economic  lifeline — haa 
grown  Into  a  great,  intricately  complex,  wa- 
ter, road,  rail,  air  network  for  trade  and 
c  immerce. 

HeiUistically,  the  Nation  has  found  It  dif- 
ficult to  adequately  coordinate  Uansporta- 
iion  policies — admlnUtered  by  separate  agen- 
cies-and  pertaining  to  differing  modea  of 
tran.=;porUilion. 

Representing  the  Great  Lakes  region,  we 
liave  a  special  interest  In  improving  and  up- 
dating of  naUonal  transportation  policies. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway — completed  In 
1959  opened  a  new  door  of  trade  oppor- 
tunity for  the  great  Industrial-agricultural 
complex  of  the  Midwest.  Unfortunately, 
however,  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental trade  patterni  have  not  yet  been 
adequately  revised  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the   seaway   route   for   trade   and   commerce. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  we  recom- 
mended. In  1961.  a  special  study  on  Defense 
Department  policies  relating  to  the  ship- 
ment of  military  goods  overseas.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Department  appointed  a  special 
t.t.>-k  force  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
aiialysls  of  Its  shipping  procedures  and  poli- 
cies. Completed  In  January  1962,  the  study 
revealed  that — within  the  Department — 
there  exists  a  wide  range  of  differing  prac- 
tices and  often  uncoordinated  policies. 

Let  us  cite  some  examples.  According  to 
the  study:  Wide  discrepancies  exist  In  In- 
l.vnd  freight  rates;  e.g..  as  between  Midwest 
to  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports;  and  Midwest  to 
Great  Likes  ports;  there  were  Instances  in 
which  procurement  agencies  failed  com- 
pletely to  consider  Great  Lakes  ports  In  their 
contracting  procedures  for  shipment  of  ma- 
terials, there  Is  a  lack  of  Information  outlets 
to  governmental  shippers  on  the  advantages 
of  Great  Lakes  Seaway  shipping;  approxi- 
mately $840,000  could  have  been  saved  by 
Vise  of  Great  Lakes  ports  for  shipment  of 
military  cargo  during  1961 — If  all  factors 
were  considered— Including  making  available 
adequate  amounts  of  American-flag  ship- 
ping. 

The  creating  of  more  uniform  policies, 
then^not  just  within  a  single  department. 


but  throughout  our  syBtem — would,  we  be- 
lieve, result  In:  Fairer  treatment  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion In  the  shipment  of  goods  under  Federal 
progranu;  million::  of  dollars  In  savings  to 
U.S.  taxpayers;  and  provide  for  a  more  efH- 
clent  and  economical  nongovernmental,  as 
well  as  governmental,  transportation  system. 
For  these  reasons,  then,  wo  respectfully 
urge  early  release  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce study  of  U.S.  transportation  which, 
we  understand,  awaits  yoiu-  approval. 

If  adequate  In  scope,  analysis,  objectivity, 
and  constructive  reconunendatlons  the  study, 
we  believe,  will  provide  a  key  to  Improving 
procedures  and  pwrillcies  for  better  meeting 
the  ever-growing  needs  of  a  rapidly  progress- 
ing nation. 

With  appreciation  for  the  consideration  we 
know  you  will  give  this  matter,  we  remain. 
Sincerely, 
Alexanokk  Wilxy,  of  Wisconsin;  Everett 
MCKIN1.ET  DiRKSEN,  Of  Illinois;  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  of  Ohio;  Patrick  V.  McNa- 
MARA,  of  Michigan;  Vance  Hartke,  of 
Indiana;  William  Proxmire,  of  Wis- 
consin;   Stephen  M.  Young,  of  Ohio. 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    THEODORE    R. 
McKELDIN        BEFORE        PILGRIM 
CHAPTER  OP  DkMOLAY 
Mr.    SCOTT.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin  to  the  Pilgrim 
chapter,  Order  of  DeMolay,  in  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  on  March  31,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Pilgrim 
Chapter,  Order  of  DeMolat,  Harrisburc, 
Pa.,  March  31,  1962 

In  the  past  three  decades  I  have  left  my 
home  many  times  to  keep  speaking  engage- 
ments over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country,  but  when  I  come  to  Harrisburg  to 
visit  with  the  Pilgrim  chapter  of  DeMolay, 
it  is  not  like  leaving  home  at  all;  Indeed,  It 
is  like  coming  home. 

Since  1938,  when  I  addressed  your  anni- 
versary banquet  In  the  old  Harrisburg  Con- 
sistory Building,  I  have  been  with  you  at 
your  annual  dinners  a  full  score  of  times — 
missing  only  three  In  all  the  intervening 
years — and  I  missed  those  tiiree  only  with 
great  reluctance  t»ecause  of  the  pressures  of 
official  business  or  for  other  causes  that  could 
not  be  surmounted  at  the  times. 

I  say  I  missed  them  with  great  reluctance 
because  I  truly  have  come  to  enjoy  these 
vUlts — and  to  keep  up  with  old  acquain- 
tances— and  to  make  new  friends  as  your 
order  grows  with  the  rising  generations. 
Even     before     1939— tlie    year     before— In 

1938 I  was  close  by.  In  Hershey.  to  address 

the  annual  Conclave  of  the  Associated  Chap- 
ters of  DeMolay  in  Pennsylvania. 

Through  those  wonderful  years,  I  have 
made  many  friends  among  you— some  active 
now  in  the  prime  of  their  lives  and  their 
years  of  accomplishments— some  with  the 
happy  satisfaction  of  years  of  community 
building  and  human  advancement  behind 
them— and  some  of  fond  memory  who  have 
gone  to  their  heavenly  rewards. 

I  would  like  to  name  all  of  those  friends, 
even  as  I  see  many  of  you  seated  before  me, 
and  with  me  here  at  the  head  table.  Time, 
of  course,  prohibits  that.  But  two  stand  out 
In  my  pleasant  and  grateful  thoughts  to- 
night as  I  knew  they  stand  out  In  your  af- 
fections. One.  happily,  is  among  us— a  great 
leader— a  great  Mason  of  national  note  and 
accompUshment^a  great  pioneer  of  DeMo- 
lay He  is,  of  course,  the  esteemed  Wilbur 
L    Mlnlch,  the  adviser  of  PUgrlm  chapter— 


and  the  only  member  of  the  original  advisory 
council  who  still  is  associated  with  the 
chapter. 

He  assumed  that  office  with  the  founding 
of  the  chapter  on  March  3,  1925 — only  6  years 
after  the  Order  of  DeMolay  was  founded  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1919.     And  since  that 
date  more  than  4.300  boys  and  young  men — 
15  to  21  years  old — have  been  Initiated  Into 
the  chapter  and  the  great  aims  and  purposes 
of   the  order.     What  a   magnificent  tribute 
to   man.     What    a  wonderful    succession    of 
generations  he  helped  to  launch  or  maintain 
on    the    high    road    of    patriotism — love    of 
home — love  of  family — and  respect  and  un- 
derstanding  between   parents   and   children. 
The  honors  that  have  come  through  the 
years  of  his  labors  have  been  well  deserved 
by   Wilbur  Mlnlch.     He  was   Invested  with 
the  Honorary  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Cross 
of  Honor  by  the  supreme  council.     He  was 
awarded    the    Founder's    Cross    by    the    late 
Frank  S.  Land,  the  founder  of  DeMolay.    He 
was  district  deputy  of  the  supreme  council 
for  southeast  central  Pennsylvania  from  1932 
to  1959.     He  received  the  33d  degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry in  Boston,  Mass.  in  1948.     And  he 
Is   a   past   officer  of   all   York   Rite  Masonic 
bodies   in   Harrlsbtirg.     When  he   was  wor- 
shipful master  of  Harrisburg  Lodge  No.  629, 
I   was  honored  to  be   the  40th  anniversary 
banquet  speaker  on  May  12,  1943.     A  great 
man   among  the  great  of  Freemasonry,  and 
I  know  that  all  of  you  join  me  In  my  tribute 
to  him  tonight. 

Unhappily,  the  other  who  stands  out  so 
vividly  in  my  memory  among  these  familiar 
scenes  Is  with  us  no  more — but  he  will  live 
as  long  as  there  Is  Masonry  and  an  Order 
of  EteMolay  In  Harrisburg.  He  will  live  In 
his  works,  his  accomplishments  and  his  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  which  never  can  die.  He, 
of  course,  was  Ralph  M.  Lehr. 

Ralph  Lehr  became  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  ad\  isory  council  of  Pilgrim  chap- 
ter in  1937,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
he  died  a  year  ago  last  month.  There  was 
another  Mason  to  warrant  our  pride  in  the 
great  organization  and  the  men  who  made  It 
great.  I  know  I  was  proud  of  his  friend- 
ship— proud,  Indeed,  of  jiist  knowing  him  as 
I  attended  the  induction  ceremonies  in  Phila- 
delphia when  he  became  grand  master  of 
Masons  in  Pennsylvania  in  1954.  In  that 
year,  too,  he  was  Invested  with  the  DeMolay 
Honorary  Legion  of  Honor.  He  had  become  a 
33d  degree  Mason  in  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  in  Cincinnati 
In  1943.  He.  too,  held  office  in  all  the  York 
Rite  Masonic  bodies  In  Harrisburg.  I  was  the 
speaker  at  his  banquet  In  1930  when  he  was 
worshipful  master   of  Harrisburg  lodge. 

Yes,  there  Is  a  great  role  to  be  played  by 
Freemasonry  and  DeMolay  In  the  precarious 
and  dangerous  years  that  He  before  us — and 
If  we  are  prepared  to  cope  with  the  part.  It 
Is  because  of  the  leadership  and  inspiration 
we  are  receiving  today  from  such  men  as 
Wilbur  Mlnlch — and  because  of  the  undying 
lessons  of  love  and  loyalty  and  faith  In  our 
God  that  came  to  us  from  men  like  Ralph  M. 
Lehr. 


SMITH  KLINF  &  FRENCH  FOR- 
EIGN FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  three  medical  students  from 
Pennsylvania  have  been  awarded  Smith 
Kline  &  French  foreign  fellowships  for 
medical  students. 

They  are  William  E.  Lathan,  a  student 
at  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Lathan.  resides 
at  5313  Kershaw  Street.  Philadelphia 
Pa.;  Lewis  Merklin,  Jr.,  a  student  at 
Temple  University  School  of  Medicine, 
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whose  parents.  Dr  and  Mrs  Lewis 
Merklin,  reside  at  42  Derwen  Road,  Bala- 
Cynwyd,  Pa  :  Joel  J.  Nobel,  a  student  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  ColleRe  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  mother.  Dr,  Golda  R. 
Nobel,  resides  at  2006  Delancey  Place 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  will  spend 
several  months  during  1962  workm«  in 
M.ILM.  I  Ilesha.  Nigeria;   New  Delhi,   India;    and 

f  IP  I  Kathmandu.  Nepal,  respectively 

I  understand  that  92  American  medical 
students  have  received  Smith  k  French 
fellowships  since  the  prouram  was 
oriKinated.  It  sends  senior  medical 
students  to  remote  areas  of  the  world  for 
about  10  weeks  of  work  and  study  Thry 
learn  how  medicine  is  practiced  in  dif- 
ferent lands  They  study  diseases  which 
are  rare  in  the  United  States  and  learn 
at  first  hand  how  acute  is  the  need  for 
medical  knowledge  in  other  countries. 
Not  the  least  of  their  roles  is  to  serve  as 
good-will  ambassadors  for  our  country 
abroad.  The  program  is  sponsored  by 
Smith  Kline  L  French  Laboratories  and 
IS  administered  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges 

I  congratulate  the  students  on  then- 
achievements  and  Smith  Kline  &  French 
for  Its  important  contribution  to  person- 
to-person  diplomacy  of  the  highest  order 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  AR'l  ICLES. 
ETC  .   PRINTED  IN  THE  RFCOE^I) 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. addres.s*'s,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

By  Mr  YOUNG  of  Snrih  D.ik'.ta 
Ne*s  release  fruni  his  office,  dited  March 
21.  1962  iind  distributed  to  nil  N  .rth  Da- 
kotii  newspapers  radio  <ind  television  st.i- 
tums  dealing  with  sundry  agricultural  sub- 
jects 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prtvsident,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 
PURCHASE 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  'S. 
2768 1  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  .Alabama 
I  Mr  Sp.arkmanI,  instead  of  uiuler  the 
control  of  the  majority  leader 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixjre  Without  objection,  it  i.s  so 
ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr  Sp\rkm.anJ. 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  I  yield  from  the  time 
on  the  bill  such  time  as  the  Senator  f:i  m 
Cahfornia   '  Mr    Kuchel  1  desires 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
able  friend. 


The  ACTINCi  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  frcjm  Califoinia  is 
recognized 


HOLLYW(  )OD  MOTION  PICTURE  AND 
TtTEVISION  MUSEUM 
Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  Pre.-ident,  on  June 
1.  1961.  I  h.ad  the  honor  to  report  on  tlie 
first  pha.se  of  the  effort. s  of  the  Holly- 
wood Motion  Picture  .iiul  relevi.->ion  Mu- 
seum Commi.'ision.  an  otficial  agency  of 
the  county  of  Los  An^^eles.  the  chairman 
ot  which  1-  a  distinguished  leader  m  the 
motion  picture  industry  and  my  .m.kI 
:':  lend.  Mr    Sol  Les.ser 

Members  of  the  commission  and  other 
local  government  officials  met  at  that 
tune  with  representatives  of  m.iny 
.schools  and  educational  institution>  in 
southern  California  They  .sought  tu 
elicit  suggestions  so  that  this  museum, 
which  IS  being  established  to  record  the 
a.hievements  of  the.se  two  great  mediums 
o:  I  ommunication.  might  make  a  true 
c'lliural  and  educational  contribution  to 
the  people,  both  young  and  old.  of  my 
State  and  Nation 

I  wa.-^  plea.-ed  to  be  helpful  m  enlist- 
ing the  support  and  cfMjjjeration  of  S«'C- 
retary  of  Defense  McNainaia  aiKl  the 
armtxl  services.  Tlie  I)»'partment  of  De- 
fen'^e  has  cooperated  wholeheartedly 
with  the  commission  A.s  a  result,  a 
Government  film  and  tape  section  will 
become  a  permanent  part  of  this  mu- 
seum ■lh..-^  l.^  fitting  recoi:nition  of  the 
fine  work  which  has  been  done  m  this 
area  by  the  various  armed  services  as 
well  as  other  Government  departments 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Mmt  that  two  letters  pertaining  to  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  project  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

County  or  Los  Angeles. 
Hoii.YWooD  Motion  PirTi'Rr  and 
Television  MesErM  Commis.sion, 
iov  Angrlrs.  Call!    March  21.  1962 
Hon   Thomas  H   Kuchel, 
Senatr  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

De.ar  Senator  Ki'chel:  I  have  the  honor 
and  considerable  pleasure  of  reporting  to 
you 

1  The  Los  Aneeles  County  Commission 
for  the  HoUywcKxl  Motion  Picture,  Television, 
R«dlo,  and  Recording  Museum  made  the  at- 
tached report  from  our  t?f)vernmental  film 
and  t.»pe  committee  a  part  of  our  permanent 
minutes 

As  an  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
HollywD^Kl  Museum  Commission  to  Hon  Rob- 
ert S  Mc.Vamara.  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
to  all  thuse  whose  names  are  listed  in  the 
report  ■■ 

2  Our  commission  al.->o  adopted  the  rec- 
onimendution 

■  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles 
County  be  informed  of  this  action  of  our 
commission  with  the  request  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  supervisors  express,  Xx^ 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  appreciation  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  County  " 

3  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles 
County  approved  this  recommendation  of  our 
commission  and  the  public  expression  of 
gratitude  In  the  letter  of  March  15,  1962.  from 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
Hon  Robert  S.  Mc.Vamara.  Secretary  of 
Defense 

Our  gratitude  to  Secretary  MuNamara,  to 
you.  Senator  Ktchel.  and  to  all  the  Dthers 
listed  in  the  report  oX  our  committee,  is  now 


a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  our  com- 
mi.-'Si.in  and  of  our  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of   .Supervl.sors 

We  believe   that  our   citizens  should  know 
when  there  is  such  c<H)pfrallon  In  the  crea- 
tion   of    a    public    serMif    in.vtilution    as    our 
MoUywixKl  museum 
Sincerely. 

."SoL  Lesser. 
Chairman    Hollyii-ood  Mififitm  Comrnis- 
man. 

ColNTY  OF  Los  AnCEI  ES 

HoiLYv^ooD  Mi'TioN  PicreRr  A 

TeI-EVISIo.n   Mes|!M  COMMIS.SION, 

Lu-,  Angi-lr^    Call'     Ma'ch  7.  196J 
Mr  Sol  Le-sser, 

C'lanman.     Lov     AngrU--'     Count  y-HoUyunod 
Motion    Picture    A-     Television     Musemn 
Co"i  rnisMon.   Los    Angelex,  Calil 
Dear  Sir     On   behalf  of  the  committee  on 
invernmental  film  and  tape,  I  am  pleased  to 
report   to   yovi    that    the    efTectlve    estahli.sh- 
ment  of  the  Ooverninent  (Urn  and  tape  sec- 
tion  of   the   Holly*'.  Kl    Mu.seuni    is   fully    as- 
sured 

The  Visiting  public  from  all  over  the 
fnlted  States  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  find  here,  when  the  Holly wo<xl  Museum 
Is  Completed  and  open  to  the  pvibllc,  his- 
torical and  education.il  collections  and 
exhibits  deiTionstratiiikC  the  outstanding 
achievements  and  8ervi<e  over  the  years,  of 
our  military  service  \inii-s  m  motion  pictures 
television,  radi(j.  and  recording  art,s 

We  state,  without  hesit.ition,  that  we  are 
.is.stired  of  all  this,  because  of  the  remark- 
.ilile  and  wholehearted  cooperation  we  have 
received  from  the  moment  the  Secretary  of 
Defense    received    your    nrlijinal    retjuest 

You,  as  ch.iirman  of  the  museum  commis- 
sion, attended  some  ot  the  meetings  and 
witne.ssed  the  dedication  and  Inspiring  un- 
derstanding of  represent-atives  of  the  U  S 
Army,  Navy.  Marine  C"ori)s,  and  Air  Force 
who  are   working  on  this  project 

Their  cooperation  and  In.splratlon  are  in- 
surinc  that  the  Hollywi"id  Museum  shall  also 
become  a  national  monument  honoring  the 
men  and  wr)men  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
are  rendering  such  outstanding  service  m 
the  great  field  of  conununicat ions  It  will 
also  assure  a  tremendous  e<lucatlonal  stimu- 
lus to  adults  and   children   alike 

Therefore,  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
this  report  be  noted  in  the  mliuitos  of  your 
meeting  as  a  rec<jrd  of  gratitude  t.<)  the  fol- 
lowing 

Hon  Robert  S  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
Di'fense,  who  so  fully  un(ierst«xKl  our  pub- 
lic purpose  and  gave  leadership  and  inspira- 
tion to  the   whf)le  prokjr.mi 

Hon  Thoma.sH  KrcuFi  U  S  Senator  from 
Cnllforni  I  for  his  acl\icf  and  active  coopera- 
ation. 

Hon  Arthur  Sylvester  Assistant  .Secretary 
of  Defen.se  (Public  .Affairs  i,  who  has  desig- 
nated the  means  and  personnel  by  which  our 
alms  are  already  being  realized 

Mr  Bertram  Kali.sch.  Chief.  Audio-Visu;il 
Division  oi  the  Office  of  the  A.ssi.vtdnt  .Sec- 
ret.iry  of  Defense,  for  calling  the  first  mee'- 
ing  at  the  Pentagon  and  for  orKanizliiK  and 
counseling  the  work  of  'his  committee  from 
the  very  bi?ginntn<T 

Al.-o  to  the  following  people  who  have 
represented  their  respective  units  effective- 
ly and  who  are  rendering  the  creative  ser\  ire 
that  assures  the  high  order  of  success  of 
this  operation 

Department  of  Defense  personnel.  Penta- 
gon Mr  Donald  Bfu-uch,  OtTlce  of  the  Un- 
der Seiretary.  Mr  N.^rni.tn  Hatch.  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary.  Mr  James  A  Mo.ses. 
Army  Plcforl.U  .service  It  Col  T  J  SaX(jn, 
US  Murine  Corps.  MaJ  Robert  L'le.sch,  US 
Army,  MaJ  John  Walker.  U  S  Air  Force,  Lt 
Dale  Paferson,  US    Navy 

US  Naval  Photogr.Hphic  Center  Anacos- 
tia  C.pt  Howard  W  Crews,  l"  S  Navy. 
commandln)^  officer:  Mr  Walter  Evans. 
Naval  FlUn  Production  C>i!iie. 
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Armed  Porcea  personnel.  Loa  AngeU 
military  liaison  group  to  the  museum:  Cot 
1  lines  Chesnutt.  U.S.  Army,  chalrnian;  Brig: 
(•ien  James  Hunter,  US.  Air  Force;  Col.  Lo- 
ihar  Slbert,  US  Army.  Armed  Forcee  Radio 
jjp'(^  Television  Service;  Capt.  Pierre  Sands, 
US  Navy,  Navy  Motion  Picture  Offlce;  Lt. 
Col  Robert  Blauvelt.  U.S.  Army:  Lt.  Col. 
I  rment  Stadlen.  US.  Marine  Corps;  LV 
I  indr     F^rank   Coghlan.   U.S.  Navy.  ^ 

Museum  govcriunental  film  and  tape  com- 
mut.ee  VVllUam  Biu-ke,  1961  commander, 
Amcrlr.in  Legion;  Alfred  Chamle,  treasurer, 
Motion  Picture  Producers  Association;  Bart 
Coiir.id,  Freelance  William  Hendricks,  War- 
ner Bros  Studio:  Frank  McCarthy,  Twentieth 
Cer.tury-Fox  Studio;  Peter  Smith,  MGM 
Studio, 

Sincerely    yours. 

JfLLAN  Lesser, 
ChaiTman,  Governmental  Film  and  Tape 
Committee. 


IMP.ACTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  EN- 
TITLED   TO    AID— LET   THE  CON- 
GRESS LIVE  UP  TO  THE  LAW 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  a  time  conflicting  convictionc  and 
ditfenng  opinions  have  frustrated  eam- 
I  St   efforts   to   frame   legislation   which 
would  bring  the  most  effective  coopera- 
tion of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
to  meet  the  crisis  and  to  remedy  defi- 
ciencies in  public  education  in  America. 
I  deplore  the  inability  of  sincere,  de- 
termined citizens  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  sound,  equitable  plan  to  avert  tragic 
neglect  of  the  growing  generations  who 
;ire  being  shortchanged  in  the  form  of 
ove:  crowding,       inadequate      attention, 
part -lime      .sessions,      and      insufficient 
iacilities. 

While  an  impasse  appears  to  have 
bcon  encountered  in  dealing  with  the 
broad  public  education  problem,  the 
Congress  repeatedly  has  recognized  a 
l)articular  oblit;ation  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  schools  in  what 
have  been  termed  "federally  impacted 
di.strict.s  "  There  are  some  4.000  of  these 
;n  our  Nation  and  the  number  of  pupils 
1.-  growing  annually  at  a  rate  making  it 
almost  impo.s.'^ible  to  obtain  current 
stati-stics. 

The  Congress  last  year  saw  fit  to  enact 
Itiislalion  continuing  the  impacted  aid 
program,  in  simple  jastice  to  hard- 
pressed,  overburdened  districts  which 
must  accommodate  substantial  numbers 
of  children  of  parents  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  employed  in  Federal  service. 
ExiJcrience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
fuiids  appropriated  last  year  are  in- 
.suflicient  to  make  full  payment  of  the 
entitlements  to  school  districts  under 
the  law  which  we  enacted  in  solemn 
I'counition  of  an  undeniable  duty. 

Within  a  few  days,  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  will  be  before  this 
body,  to  supply  urgently  needed  funds 
to  avert  a.ssorted  deficiencies  and  to  meet 
unexpected  needs  during  the  current 
fi.scal  year.  This  measure  will  be  a  ve- 
hicle by  which  the  Congress  can  do 
-s.mple  justice  to  those  harassed  school 
superintendents  and  boards  of  trustees 
who  will  find  it  impossible  otherwise  to 
biidf'e  the  pap  between  revenues  and 
exix'nses. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  acknowl- 
edge our  moral  obligation  and  provide  in 


that  bill  the  required  $15,707,000  to  avert 
an  otherwise  severe  cut  in  payments 
under  Public  Law  874,  providing  aid  for 
school  operations,  as  well  as  $7,092,000 
to  prevent  a  smaller  but  no  less  painful 
shortage  in  funds  for  construction  eis- 
sistance  under  Public  Law  815. 

The  failure  to  include  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $23  million  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  will  do  violent  injury  to  tax- 
payers in  every  one  of  our  50  States. 
With  the  largest  number  of  federally 
connected  students,  my  own  State  of 
California  inevitably  will  be  most  griev- 
ously affected. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  tables 
showing  the  precise  amounts  required 
in  each  category  of  funds  to  do  justice 
to  each  individual  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  these  statements 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  compute  the  degree  of  hard- 
ship which  will  be  imposed  upon  their 
own  constituents  and  the  children  at- 
tending their  schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Payments  to  school  di.ttricts  by  State.  Public 
Laic  874,  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1962 
(estimates) 
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as  amended,  fiscal  year  1962  (estimates) 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  in  trying  to  stave  off 
thieatened  undermining  of  the  schools 
which  educate  federally  connected  chil- 
dren, I  told  this  Senate  that  "local  school 
districts  ought  not  to  suffer  the  heavy 
additional  financial  blow  which  is  about 
to  fall  upon  them.  Property  owners  in 
most  instances  cannot  bear  the  burden." 
With  gratification,  I  joined  in  passage 
of  a  bill  which  did  promise  to  ward  off 
such  a  blow.  And  now,  because  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  was  unable  to  prevent 
such  action  by  Congress,  we  find  that 
the  injury  is  about  to  be  inflicted  by 
failure  to  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
administration  still  feels  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  the  obliga- 
tion which  I — and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  both  this  and  the  other  body — 
feel  it  does,  the  honest,  the  truly  Amer- 
ican way  is  to  renew  efforts  to  change 
the  basic  law,  not  to  rob  our  children. 
To  ignore  the  basic  fact  that  1961  esti- 
mates have  been  exceeded  and  to  decline 
blithely  to  request  funds  necessary  to 
discharge  an  obligation  is,  in  my  view, 
unconscionable  as  well  as  tragic. 
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Since  it  became  obvious  available 
funds  will  be  8  percent  short  of  the  total 
needed,  and  apparently  the  requested 
1963  total  would  mean  an  even  greater 
deficiency  next  year  of  about  19  percent. 
I  have  been  deluged  with  pathetic  ap- 
peals from  my  State.  School  authorities 
up  and  down  California  have  described 
to  me  in  graphic  terms  the  frustratint; 
problem  confronting  them.  The  Califor- 
nia State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction as  early  as  February  warned 
me  of  the  consequences  of  failure  by 
Contjress  to  vote  these  deficiency  appro- 
priations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  letter  to  me  may  be  printed  as  part 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  op  California. 
Department  of  Edi-l-ation. 
Sacrnmrnto.  Calif..  February  27.  1962 
Hon    Thoma.s   H    KecHEL, 
Senatf  Officr  Butldfig, 
Wa-<h!'igt<>'i     D  C 

Dear  Senator  Kichel  In  n  letter  U.ited 
February  15.  1962.  from  me,  your  .support 
to  meet  the  current  years  deficit  in  Public 
Laws  874  and  815  by  a  supplement.il  appro- 
priation was  urged  The  letter  indicated. 
and  we  understood  that  such  a  .supple- 
mental! appropn.ition  wiis  being  recom- 
mended by  the  U  8  Office  of  Education  Ad- 
ditional information  received  liulicates  that 
no  such  recommendation  will  be  made  by 
that  agency 

It  seems  apparent  that  independent  con- 
gressional action  must  be  taken  to  iiniend  a 
current  appropriation  bill  If  full  entitle- 
ment under  the  law  is  to  be  made  available 
to  federally  impacted  schiH'l  dl.■^trlcts  The 
current  years  deficit  In  Public  L-iiw  874  funds 
amounts  to  about  815  7  million  in  total  and 
means  *J  6  to  $3  million  to  California  schcxil 
districts  eductting  pupils  connected  with 
federally  owned  property 

We  further  understand  that  the  amount 
to  be  appropriated  f.>r  fiscal  1963  is  the 
amount  now  appropriated  for  fiscal  1962. 
This  means  an  Impending  deficit  In  fiscal 
1963  of  19  percent  California  districts  will 
receive  more  th<in  86  million  less  under 
Public  Law  874  than  the  entitlement  com- 
puted under  the  law  would  lead  them  to 
anticipate 

We  are  sorrv  that  our  prior  understanding 
of  the  factji  proved  incorrect  We  urge  you 
to  take  any  appropriate  action  that  will  re- 
sult In  an  appropriation  permitting  the  pay- 
men:  of  full  entitlement  under  Puhlii-  Law.s 
874  and  815  for  rt.scal  years  1962  and  1963. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roy    E     Simpson 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  literally  .scores  of  telegrams,  letters. 
and  resolutions  reaching  me  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  received  a  new  insight  in- 
to the  importance  of  this  program  For 
instance,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
in  Alameda  County  any  welshing  on  our 
promised  assistance  will  be  felt  m  28  of 
35  districts,  four-fifths  of  them  all  In 
the  important  naval-ba.se  city  of  San 
Diego,  with  the  greatest  number  of 
federally  connected  students  in  a  single 
community  of  the  Nation,  these  funds 
cover  the  cost  of  educating  25  percent  of 
the  legular  daily  attendance 

The  Congress  cannot  overlook  tiie  fact 
that  school  districts,  following  our  e.\- 
tension  of  the  law  last  year,  made  their 
I)lans  and  formulated  their  budgets  with 
1  ightful  expectation  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment   would    keep    its    word      This    was 


emphasized   to   me   in  one  letter  which 
said 

We  pl.in  our  educational  program  on  al:- 
t'.cipated  Inci'ime  from  tl^ree  major  sources 
P'ederal,  Slate,  and  l(x:al.  Staff  meml>ers  are 
empl'tyed.  and  materials,  suppUe.s,  and  etjuip- 
ment  are  purchased  on  these  budget  esti- 
mates When  one  source  of  budgeted  reve- 
nue :s  curtailed.  It  creates  a  tremendous 
financial  problem  because  prior  commitments 
have  been  made 

Another  school  board  tells  me  it  has 
'already  made  cutbacks  m  our  budget 
for  the  1962-63  fiscal  year  and  unh-ss  we 
can  expect  receipt  of  some  form  of  Fed- 
eral aid  we  will  have  to  make  still 
further  roductions."  And  still  another 
comments  they  cannot  complete  our 
educational  program  planning  and  can- 
not accurately  determine  our  budget  be- 
cause of  the  deficiency  problem.  "  The 
story  IS  well  told  in  a  sentence  from  a 
school  official  adjacent  to  Vandenbertf 
Air  Force  Base  saying; 

Eight  thousand  and  forty-six  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  a  small 
school  district  that  has  a  rather  low  tax 
valuation  and  that  must  provide  for  federally 
impacted  children 

Doubtless  comments  of  these  types 
could  be  multltJlied  many  times  by  wor- 
ried education  officials  m  every  section 
of  this  land.  In  my  view,  the  figures 
which  I  have  rect^ived  speak  ehxjuently 
of  the  reason  why  these  supplemental 
funds  must  be  voted. 


FALLOUT  SHELTKH  SCHEMKS-LKT 
US  STOP  FURTHIR  WASTK  OF 
TAXPAYERS    MONEY 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
YovNO  1  as  much  time  on  the  bill  as  he 
iiiav  de.-.ire 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  believe  I  shall 
need  15  rinnute.s 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized for  1.5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President. 
last  August  in  t!ie  mid^-t  of  the  Berlin 
crisis,  the  President  requested  and  the 
Congre.ss  appropriated  $207,600,000  for 
surveys  for  fallout  shelters  in  Govern- 
ment buildings  At  that  time  I  reluc- 
Uxntly  opposed  the  administration  and 
attempted  unsucce.ssfully  to  strike  that 
appropriation  from  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  a[)propriation  bill  It  was  my 
belief  then  and  it  is  now  that  this  ex- 
penditure will  prove  an  utter  waste  of 
taxpayers"  money. 

At  that  time  no  hearings  were  held  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
regarding  this  request  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  himself  admitted  that  the  sub- 
committee involved  was  not  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  giving  its  customary  and 
careful  consideration  to  this  appropria- 
tion. Although  the  international  situa- 
tion IS  no  less  critical,  the  hvstena  and 
fear  of  last  summer  have  subsided  We 
can  now  calmly  apprai.se  the  results  of 
this  havStily  approved  appropriation 

I  a.ssert  that  not  one  American  is  one 
whit  safer  in  event  of  nuclear  war  as  the 
lesult  of  this  $207  million  expenditure 
Furthermore,  the  appropriation  of  this 
vast  sum  of  taxpayers'  money  lias  in  no 


way  deterred  the  aggressive  intentions 
and  actions  of  Communist  dictators. 

What  has  been  accomplished?  First, 
many  people  made  a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  encouraged  all  kinds  of  com- 
mercial exploitation  by  shelter  builders, 
many  of  them  fly-by-night  concerns, 
whose  salesmen  went  from  door  to  door 
showing  movies  of  nuclear  explosions  and 
frightening  people  into  buying  shelters 
and  stockin-:  them  with  food  they  often 
could  not  atlord.  Contractors  and 
grocers  have  benetited 

Many  of  thesr  contractors  are  legiti- 
mate businessmen  taking  advantage  of 
a  gi>»d  oi)iioriunity  Some,  however, 
ciav^led  out  from  under  the  rocks  to 
prey  on  their  neighbors'  fears  and  anx- 
ieties To  attest  to  this  fact  one  has 
only  to  see  some  of  the  adverti.sements 
for  fallout  shelters  under  investigation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  26.  1962.  there  appeared  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Sylvia  Porter,  one  of  our 
country's  leading  financial  commenta- 
tors, entitled  ■■1962's  Consumer  Gyps." 
Mi.ss  Porter  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
most  lucrative  consumer  gyp  item  in 
1962  was  fallout  shelter  program 
schemes.  I  commend  this  outstanding 
column  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  portion  of  It  re- 
lating to  fallout  shelters  be  printed  in 
the  Re(  ORD  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar    -26    1962 1 

C<iNstMER  Gyps  of   1962 

( By  Sylvia  Porter) 

When  pvibllclty  abort  fallout  shelters  was 
re.ichlng  crescendo  a  few  months  ago  a 
I.4)iig  Island  salesman  set  up  a  firm  called 
V  a  Pall-Out  Shelters,  Inc  Its  salesmen, 
representing  themselves  a.s  connected  with 
civil  defense  authorities  (untrue),  talked 
homeowners  Into  paying  up  to  11  OOO  toward 
the  Construction  of  shelters  and  pledged  the 
work  Would  be  completed  within  2  weeks 

In  most  cases,  construction  wa.sn't  even 
started  The  firm  has  now  been  enjoined 
from  engaging  In  framlulent  and  Illegal 
acta  ■■ 

Still  at  the  top  of  the  c  insumer  gyp  parade 
In  1962  are  home  lmpro\ement  rackets  and 
fallout  shelter  frauds  iire  the  latest  twist 
In  1962  alone,  the  estimate  Is  unscrupulous 
ci.iiitractors  will  fleece  the  American  public 
out  of  at  least  $1  5  billion  While  fiy-by- 
nighters  are  a  fringe  of  the  home  Imprme- 
ment  Industry,  they're  growing  fat  with 
profits  because  the  market  is  constantly  ex- 
panding the  crooks  are.  as  the  fallout  shel- 
ter gimmick  indicates  Unpresslvely  Imagina- 
tive, and  the  American  public  remains 
astoundlngly  naive 

bait   and  switch 

Inexpensive  fallcjut  shelters  also  are  being 
u.sed  as  a  lure  In  the  old  bait  and  switch 
game  'i'ou  11  see  an  ad  for  a  shelter  at  low 
cost  say  under  1200  and  If  you  send  In  an 
iiuiuiry  a  s.ilesm.tn  will  come  to  your  home 
He'll  debunk  your  need  for  a  shelter,  tell 
you  to  spend  y mr  money  instead  on  a  "base- 
ment playr<Kim  which  will  be  Just  as  .safe 
and  an  Investment  too  '  If  you  take  the 
bait  and  switch,  you  may  t>e  sure  your 
playriHjin  will  cost  much  more  than  $200 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Incidentally, 
when  President  Kennedy  took  office,  Leo 
A  Hoegh   Dirtxtor  under  the  Eisenhower 
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administration  of  the  now  defunct 
boondoggling  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  left  for  Chicago  to  become 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  of 
the  civil  defense  shelter  building  pro- 
cram  of  the  Wonder  Building  Corp. 
■\ccording  to  a  recent  report,  Mr.  Hoegh 
md  Wonder  Building  have  been  reaping 
I  rich  financial  harvest.  While  in  pub- 
lic office,  Mr.  Hoegh  consistently  urged 
Americans  to  build  fallout  shelters. 
This  is  the  same  ex-Governor  of  Iowa 
\Uio.  when  he  was  denied  a  second  term 
by  the  citizens  of  Iowa  to  the  $12,000 
per  annum  position  as  Governor  of  that 
State  was  rewarded  by  appointment  to 
a  522,500  position  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

Also,  an  insidious  moral  twist  has  crept 
into  our  national  thinking.  Theolo- 
gians, philosophers,  and  everyday  citi- 
zens are  pondering  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  proper  to  kill  one's  shelter- 
les^s  neighbor  or  his  children  should  they 
attempt  to  enter  your  shelter  in  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack.  This  is  not  just 
idle  talk.  Reams  of  articles,  pro  and 
con,  have  been  written  on  it.  Leading 
churchmen  and  thinkers  of  all  faiths 
have  spoken  out  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  in  our 
history  when  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  neighbors  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
one  another  when  disaster  threatened. 
It  was  this  spirit  which  helped  build  our 
eovinlry  and  make  it  great.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  times  that  anyone 
constructing  a  fallout  shelter  should  be 
quoted  as  threatening  to  shoot  a  neigh- 
bors  child  if  that  child  tried  to  enter 
his  shelter  at  a  time  of  emergency  and 
panic.  Yet  many  men  have  made  such 
statemcnt>s.  Of  course,  such  men  would 
not  be  fit  persons  to  help  rebuild  an 
America  devastated  in  an  atomic 
attack. 

This  year  the  administration  has  re- 
quested $695  million  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. $460  million  of  which  is  earmarked 
for  Federal  incentive  grants  for  shelter 
construction  in  selected  community 
buildings.  It  is  my  hope  that  before  we 
embark  on  such  a  useless,  if  not  fool- 
hardy, program,  we  carefully  review  this 
proposal  and  its  consequences. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  my 
fervent  belief  that  fallout  shelters  would 
be  of  little,  if  any,  protection  in  a  nuclear 
war.  Few  could  object  to  the  journey  of 
mankind  back  into  the  caves  if  it  were 
known  that  these  shelters  would  defend 
us  in  an  atomic  holocaust.  This  is  a  very. 
very  slim  possibility.  Those  making  it 
to  their  shelters  in  the  15  to  20  minutes 
available — if  our  warning  systems  are 
perfect,  and  they  are  not  near  that  to- 
day—would await  probable  entombment 
by  the  pulverizing  blast  of  the  bomb  or 
suffocation  from  the  firestorms  expected 
to  follow  the  blast. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  60.000 
residents  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  per- 
ished in  their  shelters  from  suffocation 
caused  by  firestorms  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
tensive bombing  raid  on  July  27.  1943. 
This  raid  was  infinitesimal  in  its  de- 
structive power  compared  with  that  of 
one  atomic  bomb  with  a  one  megaton 
yield. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lethal  radio- 
active fallout  from  a  10  megaton  thermo- 


nuclear explosion  would  cover  several 
thotisand  square  miles.  The  resulting 
firestorm  would  cover  an  area  of  5,000 
square  miles.  Our  cities  would  be  blazing 
pyres  and  a  mass  of  radioactive  debris. 
Shelters  in  the  target  area  would  be 
crushed.  Any  who  managed  to  escape 
these  blazing  tombs  would  be  killed  by 
the  firestorms  and  explosions  raging  for 
miles  around. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  an 
enemy  who  hopes  to  knock  us  out  with 
one  massive  blow,  would  be  so  merciful 
as  to  use  just  one  10  megaton  explosive 
on  a  given  target.  There  would  be  no 
outside  help  arriving,  no  medical  sup- 
plies, food,  water,  or  transportation. 
Any  who  managed  to  survive  and  X) 
climb  back  into  the  world  would  find  it 
knee  deep  in  radioactive  debris.  What 
was  left  of  our  cities  would  be  an  unin- 
habitable desert.  Death  would  merely 
be  delayed.  Radiation  would  probably 
eventxially  catch  up  with  those  in  shelters 
far  enough  away  from  the  blast  area  to 
escape  demolition. 

A  national  shelter  program  would  have 
to  be  concentrated  in  our  major  cities 
which  hold  not  only  the  bulk  of  our  pop- 
ulation but  the  keystone  of  our  social 
and  industrial  structure.  Yet,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  cities  that  these  shelters 
would  be  least  useful,  if  they  have  any 
use  whatsoever. 

One  eminent  scientist  wrote  a  syndi- 
cated series  of  articles  about  his  $30 
backyard  shelter.  This  very  same  shelter 
was  completely  destroyed  in  the  brush 
fire  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  a  few  months 
ago.  A  thermonuclear  explosion  would 
not  be  a  brush  fire.  Another  prominent 
physicist  asserted  that  an  adequate 
shelter  would  cost  from  $3,000  to  $5,000. 
The  Federal  Government  says  $150. 
There  arc  all  kinds  of  conflicting  esti- 
mates both  as  to  the  effectiveness  and 
the  cost  of  these  shelters.  The  public  is 
bewildered  and  confused. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  be  opposed 
to  a  shelter-building  program  if  I 
thought  there  was  some  probability  that 
it  would  be  of  real  use  in  saving  Ameri- 
can lives.  However,  even  those  favor- 
ing such  a  program  have  testified  that  to 
be  at  all  effective  it  would  require  an 
eventual  expenditure  of  anywhere  from 
$50  billion  to  $200  billion. 

The  very  real  problem  of  obsolescence 
also  exists.  It  is  quite  apparent  from 
the  extensive  advances  being  made  today 
in  rocket  and  nuclear  technology  that 
any  shelter  program  v  ould  conceiv- 
ably be  obsolete  before  it  was  half  com- 
pleted. Then,  there  is  also  the  possibility 
of  even  more  deadly  types  of  warfare- 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Cer- 
tainly, were  an  aggressor  to  unleash  the 
horror  of  a  thermonuclear  war,  he 
would  have  no  misgivings  about  using 
other  methods  equally  as  terrifying. 
Modern  warfare  is  keyed  to  hunt  down 
the  civilian  wherever  he  is.  Morality  in 
warfare  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  All 
of  the  deadly  diseases— and  some  not 
even  known  to  the  public  at  large— are 
now  in  the  arsenals  of  the  major  powers 
primed  for  instant  use. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  embark  on 
such  a  vast  gamble  it  seems  futile  to 
me  to  waste  additional  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  on  schemes 


which  are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than 
expensive  doses  of  psychological  pablum 
for  a  frightened  and  bewildered  public 
seeking  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma  of 
our  times.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
spend  this  money  strengthening  our 
Armed  Forces  and  our  retaliatory  ca- 
pability so  that  no  aggressor  would  dare 
attack  us. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  in  commenting  on  fallout 
shelters  some  months  ago  said: 

I  don't  think  I  would  put  that  much 
money  into  holes  in  the  ground  to  crawl 
into,  that  I  would  rather  spend  more  of  It 
in  offensive  weap>ons  in  the  first  place. 

In  my  opinion  this  expenditure  is  im- 
practical becau.se  it  will  offer  no  protec- 
tion worth  me;itioning  at  a  cost  that 
would  be  a  tremendous  burden  on  our 
economy.  It  is  also  dangerous  in  that 
it  fosters  the  delusion  that  there  is  some 
measure  of  security  in  a  nuclear  war. 
We  cannot  bur>'  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  refuse  to  realize  the  consequences  of 
such  a  disaster. 

The  truth  is  that  people  living  far 
enough  away  from  the  blast  area  might 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  for  the  first 
48  hours  of  intense  radiation,  perhaps 
even  the  first  2  weeks.  After  that  their 
chances  for  survival  are  indeed  slim. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  radio- 
active cloud  from  a  single  relatively 
small  nuclear  bomb  may  be  expected  to 
cover  an  area  downwind  for  fully  200 
miles.  No  one  knows  how  many  bombs 
would  fall  or  what  weather  conditions 
would  be  at  that  time.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  innumerable  unanswerable  "ifs" 
involved  in  a  massive  shelter  building 
program. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  those  now- 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tection of  our  civilians  in  time  of  war 
will  immediately  embark  on  a  vigorous 
and  continuing  campaign  of  education 
on  realistic  self-protection  in  a  nuclear 
war  using  all  media  of  communication 
at  our  command — television,  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  our  schools. 

Furthermore,  no  reasonable  person 
would  object  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's advising  citizens  on  the  type,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  cost  of  various  fallout 
shelters.  A  modest  amount  of  money 
could  be  appropriated  for  research  and 
dissemination  of  this  information.  If 
the  individual  citizen  then  wants  to 
build  his  own  shelter  and  feels  that  he 
lives  in  an  area  where  it  could  possibly 
be  of  some  use  to  him  and  his  family, 
perhaps  as  a  recreation  room,  that  is 
his  business.  He  would  be  putting  his 
money  in  circulation  by  helping  a  build- 
ing contractor. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  seem  unbeliev- 
able, but  at  this  late  date  there  are  still 
some  civil  defense  officials  advocating 
the  thoroughly  discredited  theory  of 
evacuation  of  our  cities.  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  himself  suggested 
that  the  Cuyahoga  Covmty,  Ohio,  civil 
defense  organization  abandon  its  policy 
of  evacuation.  Cleveland.  Ohio's  larg- 
est city  and  the  seventh  largest  in  the 
Nation,  is  located  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
As  late  as  December  11,  1961,  John  J. 
Pokorny.  well  paid  civil  defense  director 
cf  that  county,  said  his  office  is  still  in 
favor  of  evacuation. 
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Only  a  few  months  ago.  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  were 
urged,  in  case  of  disaster,  to  evacuate 
that  city  and  flee  toward  Lorain,  23 
miles  distant.  At  the  same  time  the  citi- 
zens of  Lorain  were  told  to  evacuate 
Lorain  and  run  to  Cleveland.  If  that 
were  to  happen,  there  would  be  the 
worst  traffic  jam  anyone  has  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

It  was  our  hope  that  when  the  boon- 
doggling Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization was  abolished  and  its  functions 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, that  such  muddled  thinking  and 
planning  would  go  with  it.  Apparently, 
this  has  not  happened.  At  local  and 
State  levels  the  same  political  hacks  are 
still  riding  the  civil  defense  gravy  train. 
If  our  Nation's  mayors  and  Governors 
seriously  believe  that  this  program  is 
urgent,  why  have  not  these  boondou>;Iers 
been  replaced  with  men  of  stature  and 
competence? 

President  Kennedy  has  calk-d  for  sac- 
rifice m  this  time  of  emergency.  Surely, 
it  IS  not  too  much  sacrifice  for  Ameri- 
cans to  provide  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  It  is  the  duty  of  their 
Government  to  advise  them  on  how  to 
do  this — if  such  a  thing  is  possible  -  but 
not  to  do  It  for  them.  Our  forefathers 
in  settling  this  land  and  in  pushing  buck 
the  frontier  knew   this  well. 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  Americans  who,  as 
volunteers,  gave  their  time  and  effort 
often  at  great  risk  to  themselves  in  times 
of  flood,  fire,  and  other  natural  disasters. 
These  Americans  have,  and  always  will, 
continue  to  help  their  neighbors  regard- 
less of  the  doubtful  leadership  of  paid 
civil  defense  offlclals  safe  behind  desks. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  reevaluate  this  problem  Mass 
evacuation  was  offered  as  the  panacea 
only  a  few  years  ago.  but  It  is  now  seen 
aa  an  illusion.  Fallout  shelters  are  no 
better.  The  baste  fact  about  nuclear  war 
Ifl  that  organized  society  cannot  survive 
It.  No  amount  of  warnings,  sermons,  or 
reams  of  type  will  change  this  fact.  It 
would  be  wiser  to  face  the  truth  squarely 
than  to  evade  it  by  talking  of  the  survival 
of  some  individuals. 

Let  us  not  dig  holes  in  the  ground  to 
hide  In  while  waiting  for  the  conquerors 
to  come.  Let  us  do  what  we  have  done 
before.  Let  us  strengthen  our  tremen- 
dous power  of  retaliation,  so  that  no  dic- 
tator will  dare  attack  us. 

The  President's  desire  to  offer  Amer- 
icans some  form  of  survival  insurance  m 
event  of  nuclear  attack  is  laudable.  Cer- 
tainly some  sensible  forms  of  catastrophe 
planning  are  in  order  However.  I  as- 
sert that  it  is  not  sound  planning  to  di- 
vert substantial  resources  and  effort  into 
a  program  which  offers  very  little  true 
assurance  and  which  could  well  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  boundless  boon- 
doggle, and  which  encourages  a  cruel  il- 
lusion of  security. 

It  is  better  for  us  to  face  the  fact  that 
no  modern  society  can  survive  all-out 
nuclear  war.  than  to  delude  ourselves 
by  Inadequate  efforts  to  try  to  assure  the 
survival  of  some  individual.s.  All  asree 
that  we  live  in  a  grim  period  of  interna- 
tional jmarchy.  However,  we  must  not 
allow  this  to  cloud  our  judgment  regard- 


int{  defcn.se  of  civilians.  We  should  not 
t-mbaik  on  exp<n.sive  schtmevS  that  will 
prove  of  no  rral  value  in  event  of  war. 
'I he  civil  defense  requests  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  befoir  additional 
ta.xpayers'  niont  y  is  wasted 

I  e.xpect  to  oppose  any  .such  appiopiua- 
tions  for  civilian  deffiuse  shelter  .survt-ys 
and  construction. 

\Vi-  have  alroaciy  \\a.t<d  more  than 
$1,100  million  on  civil  dtfen.se  as  coi-.- 
ductid  by  the  now  happily  defunct  of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
We  should  call  a  halt  to  further  wa^te 
of  the  ta.xpayers'  money. 


OUR   FOREIGN    AID   GIFTS   SHOULD 
BK  PROPERLY  ADVER'IlSI'nD 


YARBO  ROUGH. 


Mr. 


Pres.- 


Mr 

dent     — 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  'I'exa.^  .such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  Pu.sid.nt. 
one  of  the  thin^-s  tiiat  lias  contributed  so 
heavily  to  the  strong  belief  of  millions 
of  Americans  thai  the  fat  should  be  cut 
out  of  foreun  aid  is  covered  by  whal  we 
find  m  tlie  New  York  Times  of  April  4. 
1962.  where  there  appeared  a  very  cu^'ent 
editorial  on  this  subject,  entitled  Pat- 
tern of  Economic  Aid  '  It  pomus  out 
ti:at  in  1960  tlie  United  State.s  Kranted 
$8  billion  m  foreii^n  aid  and  that  the 
Communist  bloc  grant<'d  $178  million 
However.  throu^;h  their  succes.s  in  ad- 
vertising,', tliey  have  created  the  impres- 
sion in  many  countries  that  they  \vere 
spending  more  on  foreign  aid  than  we 
were. 

The  United  Stales  does  not  get  the 
maximum  benefit  in  tangible  friendships 
and  cooperation  on  vital  free  world 
goals  from  tax  funds  spent  on  aid  to 
other  countries 

Americans  are  the  unchalleni.;ed  lead- 
ers of  the  world  in  the  field  of  adver- 
tising; advertisers  sing  to  us  on  tele- 
vision and  on  the  radio;  they  dot  our 
highways  and  byways  with  words  and 
pictures;  they  fill  whole  pages  in  our 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  inundate 
our  mailboxes. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  a  distributive 
economy  be  found  that  is  woven  so  thor- 
oughly about  advertising  as  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  an  ironical  side  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  world  leader  m 
advertising  and  communications,  has 
never  been  successful  m  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  it-s  own  vast  pro- 
gram of  economic  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries 

The  apparent  failure  of  ti-e  UniU-d 
States  in  this  regard  has  mven  a  solid 
basis  to  criticisms  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  by  the  American  taxpayer  who 
foots  the  bill. 

It  is  the  resporL;-,ibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  national  level  to  see  to  it 
that,  where  aid  is  given,  due  credit  is  ob- 
tained for  the  United  States. 

Our  Nation  also  has  a  responsibility 
to  combat  the  distortions  of  Communists 
in  foreign  countries  who  level  unrelent- 
ing and  often  unanswered  attacks  on 
private  American  investments  abroad, 
which  have  played  a  vital  role  in  devel- 


opment of  the  very  countries  which  allow, 
and  sometimes  encourage,  these  attacks. 

I  at>k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  April 
4,  1962,  entitled  'Pattern  of  Economic 
Aid."  which  tells  :n  a  few  simple,  well- 
thosen  words  how  the  Russians  have 
seized  a  giant's  share  of  the  credit  for 
a  pymny's  share  of  aid. 

riiere  being  no  objeciion.  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  imnled  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I'ATiER.N  or  EioNoMic  Am 

A  useful  perbpective  ui\  the  puttern  of  eco- 
liciinic  alii  to  ur.derdcveluped  countries  la 
pruvlUeU  by  the  Org.mlzatlon  for  Economic 
f'H'pi-r  itlun  ar.d  De-.plopment's  latest  re- 
j)<)rt  The  clearest  f.ict  to  emerge  ts  that 
the  developed  free  world  nations  are  enor- 
mously ahead  of  tlie  Communist  bloc  In 
providing  economic  aid  of  all  kinds:  98  bll- 
lU'ti  n^aiutit  $178  mliilon  In  I960.  But  few 
pf<.)nie  are  cognlzani  if  ihls  tremendous  dls- 
p.iruy. 

One  cuise  of  the  di.^proportUin  between 
reality  ai^d  the  prop.iR.ir.da  Image  Is  the  Coni- 
nniructs'  .skill  In  exploiting  such  help  as  they 
do  give  or  proml.se  In  etTect,  Moscow  sells 
the  sauie  h^rse  over  and  over  again.  A 
great  fus«  is  made  when  there  U  agreement 
in  ;irinclple  fur  Sovet  aid,  another  propa- 
g.iiul.i  celebration  (Xrcurs  when  a  total  con.- 
nuui^ent.  and  program  are  (ViiAlly  agreed 
upun.  a  third  r^und  vt  credit  grabbing  takes 
place  when  the  first  Soviet  technicians  and 
machinery  stnrt  nrrumg  In  the  recipient 
country  and  so  on  until  a  i)artlcular  project 
l.s  tln.iUy  cuMipleted  Z1\e  more  businesslike 
West  does  not.  expend  nearly  so  mucb  energy 
.iiul  efl<jrl  up<jn  squeezing  every  bit  of  prop- 
.iganda  advantage  <<ut  oi  the  aid  it  provides. 

Another  rea«jn  fur  the  difference  between 
reality  and  Image  is  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  .jf  Western  aid  is  not  viewed 
lis  such  by  Influential  elements  In  some 
underdeveloped  countries  The  §3,400  mil- 
lion In  private  direct  Investment  In  these 
nations  during  1960  is  regarded  with  auspt- 
cion  by  the  Commvinists  and  the  extreme 
nationalists  Both  groups  condemn  such  in- 
\estmeut  as  exploitation,  slavery,  robbery, 
and  the  like  The  advantage*  in  employ- 
ment. Income,  and  technical  training  which 
such  private  Investment  brings  are  often 
lost  sight  of  though  Uie  wiser  leaders  of 
underdeveloped  countries  fully  understand 
the  indispensable  role  of  private  Investment 
in  creating  the  conditions  of  real  economic 
progre.s.s 


NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RESE31VES 
ARE  NEEDED  FOR  DEFENSE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  is  spending  more 
money  and  expending  more  effort  to 
maintain  a  strong  national  dcfen.se 
and  retaliatory  power  than  on  any  other 
single  governmental  function. 

Defen.se  expenditures  are  a  necessity  to 
survival  now,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
immediate  change. 

Propo.sed  expenditures  in  the  national 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1963  call 
for  63  cents  of  each  dollar  to  be  spent 
on  national  defense,  international 
affairs,  and  financing  space  research  and 
technology,  all  related  In  their  Im- 
portance to  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  as  a  free  counti'y. 

For  national  defense  alone,  the  1961 
expenditure  was  $47.5  billion;  the  esti- 
mate for  1962  is  $51.2  billion;  and  for 
1963,  a  total  of  $52.7  billion.  The  cost 
of  the  guard  is  very  small  out  of  this 
total.     The  National  Guard  ia  an  im- 


portant and  essential  part  of  our  na- 
tional strength. 

Of  the  total  of  44.371  Army  National 
G  lardsmen  called  to  active  duty  In  Oc- 
tober of  1961.  the  Texas  Army  National 
Guard  provided  approximately  22  per- 
cent of  the  9.898  guardsmen  called  to 
duty  in  Texas,  only  117  were  delayed  in 
rcportine  to  duty  brcau.se  of  hardship 
or  other  lea.son. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
National  Guard  A.ssociation  of  Texas. 
.signed  by  Maj.  James  M.  Rose,  presi- 
dent, selling  forth  the  views  of  8.000 
members  of  the  Texas  association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  from  Major  Rose  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objtHrtion,  the  letter 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NaTIKN.M.  Ot'ARP  AssorlATKiN  OF  Tkx\.s. 

Aw^trri    Tex  .  March  26    1962 
Hon    Rmph    W    Yarboroi'GH 
U  S  Srnatf. 
W:--.':uigtori      DC 

I>E.AR  Senator  Y arbciRovch  In  behalf  of 
the  8.0(X)  members  of  the  National  Guard 
Aw-xMa'ion  of  Texa.<5.  I  want  to  strongly 
voice  thi.s  .i.s.soclatlon's  opposition  to  any  ac- 
tion by  Congress  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  wotild  reduce  the  number  of 
Army  divl.sions  currently  allotted  to  the 
National  Cuard  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Reserve   component   troop   basis 

I  am  att^irhliif^  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
unanlmotisly  adopted  at  our  3d  annual  con- 
ference at   Galveston  on  March  3.   1962 

Two  of  the  many  vital  factors  which 
prnmntpd  the  Army  affairs  committee  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  Texas  to 
sp.ins(ir    this   reFolutlon    are   as   follows: 

a  E.iniuiation  of  any  National  Guard 
dl'.  isl  >n  wi:i  plk;nlficantly  Impair  the  combat 
potentliil  currently  available  to  the  United 
States 

b  It  Is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  to 
destrov  trained  organizations  which  would 
be  available  for  deployment  in  a  relatively 
short  time  for  general  war  and/ or  mobiliza- 
tion, when  such  war  or  mobilization  would 
require  the  organization  of  numerous  dlvl- 
.•-lons  the  cadres  for  which  would  have  to  be 
I'bt. lined  from  existing  units. 

We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  high  cost  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  national  defense 
In  this  space  age  However,  when  you  com- 
pare this  with  the  value  we  all  place  on 
liberty  and  our  American  way  of  life,  this 
cost  lo.ses  Us  significance.  We  do  not  t)elleve 
thus  lb  the  time  to  be  reducing  our  military 
forces  and  thus  our  capability  to  resist 
C'omnuml.st  aggression.  We  do  believe  we 
should  obtain  the  maximum  from  the  dollars 
we  spend  and  It  Is  already  a  matter  of  record 
that  our  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  force 
Is  provided  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
re'iuirrd  for  .'IniUar  Re-^u'.ar  units.  The 
present  active  duty  use  of  thousands  of  Army 
and  Air  Guardsmen  Is  proof  of  the  need  for 
the  National  Guard  as  has  been  the  situa- 
tion In  every  crisis  since  1775. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  uf>on  the  his- 
tory or  exemplary  record  of  the  National 
Guard  divisions  .serving  In  all  wars  fought 
by  the  United  States  since  1775.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  is  more  than  a  tradition — it 
IS  the  bulwarli  of  our  national  defense. 

M;iy  I  solicit  your  support  In  behalf  of  the 
.\rmy  National  Guard  and  respectfully  urge 
you  to  oppose  any  action  by  the  Congress  or 
Department  of  ciefense  which  would  elimi- 
nate any  Army  dlvLslon  currently  allotted  to 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Rose, 
Major,    Texas    Air    National    Guard. 

President. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  letter  constitutes  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  maintaining  the  number  of 
Army  divisions  currently  allotted  to  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Reserve  component  troop  basis. 

Mr.  President,  cuts  in  the  Reserves 
were  announced  today.  I  hope  they  are 
not  carried  out. 

A  ready  National  Guard  is  a  barrier 
to  the  constant  push  of  the  Communist 
powers,  and  a  bulwark  for  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  Texas,  which  clearly  states  the 
reasons  for  vigorous  opposition  to  any 
action  by  the  Congress  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  would  reduce  the 
number  of  Army  divisions  currently  al- 
lotted to  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Reserve  component 
basis,  and  similar  opposition  to  the  with- 
drawal of  either  of  the  two  Army  di- 
visions currently  allocated  to  the  State 
of  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National    Guard    A.ssociation    of    Texas 

Resolution 

(Submitted  by   the  Army  Affairs  Committee 

relating    to    the    possible   loss   of   National 

Guard  divisions,  and  particularly  the  loss 

of   a   Texas  division,   through  Department 

of    Defense   reorganization   of   the   Reserve 

component  troop  basis  i 

Whereas  recent  news  releases  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  Indicate  that  re- 
organtz.^tlon  of  the  Army  will  withdraw  six 
to  eight  divisions  from  the  Reserve  com- 
ponent troop  basis;  and 

Whereas  these  news  releases  further  In- 
dicate that  the  National  Guard  may  have 
as  high  as  four  divisions  withdrawn,  if  such 
reduction  of  Reserve  component  troop  basis 
follow  this  plan:  and 

Whereas  if  such  reduction  Is  Imposed  upon 
the  National  Guard,  it  Is  logical  to  aasume 
that  States  with  two  divisions  organized 
would  probably  be  flrst  to  be  considered  for 
loss  of  a  division;  and 

Whereas  National  Guard  divisions  were  or- 
ganized at  the  request  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  1945  before  any  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
divisions  were  organized;  and 

Whereas  the  approved  policies  of  the  War 
Department  of  1946  concerning  Reserve  com- 
ponents missions  provided  that  the  required 
number  of  combat  divisions  be  organized 
and  maintained  by  the  Army  National 
Guard,  Indicate  that  It  was  clearly  the  In- 
tent of  the  War  Department  to  rely  upon  the 
National  Guard  for  Its  Reserve  division  force, 
and  for  the  Army  Reserve  to  furnish  only 
those  units  needed  that  could  not  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Active  Army  and  the  Army 
National  Guard;  and 

Whereas  National  Guard  divisions  have 
long  histories  In  all  wars  fought  by  the 
United  States  since  1775  and  eight  National 
Guard  divisions  have  served  in  three  wars; 

and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  any  National 
Guard  division  would  significantly  Impair 
the  combat  potential  currently  available  to 
the  U.S.  Army  because  of  the  superior 
strength,  state  of  training,  and  status  of 
equipment  when  compared  to  a  dlvLslon  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  either  Texas  National 
Guard  division  would  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  heritage, 
integrity,  and  community  economy;  and 

Whereas  It  is  contrary  to  the  public  Inter- 
est to  destroy   trained   organizations  which 


would  bo  available  for  deployment  In  a  rela- 
tively short  time  for  general  war  and  or 
mobilization,  when  such  war  or  mobilization 
would  require  the  organization  of  numer- 
ous divisions,  the  cadres  for  which  would 
have  lo  be  obtained  from  existing  units; 
and 

Whereas,  the  US  Conference  of  Governors, 
representing  the  chief  executives  of  all 
States,  consistently  has  opposed  any  action 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  combat 
potential  of  the  National  Guard:  Now,  the-e- 
fore,  be  it. 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  in  general  conference  as- 
sembled this  3d  day  of  March  1962,  at  Gal- 
veston. Tex.,  vigorously  opposes  any  action 
by  the  Congress  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  would  reduce  the  number  of 
Army  divisions  currently  allotted  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Reserve  component  troop  basis,  and  particvi- 
larly  opposes  any  such  action  which  would 
cause  the  withdrawal  of  either  of  the  two 
Army  divisions  currently  allocated  to  the 
State  of  Tcx.is;  and  be  it  further 

Rrsolred.  That  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  Texas  be  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Army,  the  Dl- 
rectir  of  the  Budget,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  Congress,  and 
all  duly  elected  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  the  president  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United   States. 

James  M.  Rose, 
Majryr.   Trscis  Army  National  Guard. 
President. 


PEOPLE  OF  TEXAS  FAVOR  PADRE 
ISLAND  PARK  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  experiences 
of  this  session  has  been  the  way  so 
many  of  the  best  known  newspapers  in 
Texas  have  spoken  out  strongly  In  favor 
of  a  national  seashore  recreational  area 
on  Padre  Island,  off  the  south  Texas 
gulf  coast. 

I  flrst  introduced  the  bill  to  create  a 
national  park  on  Padre  Island  In  1958 
and  have  been  working  for  it  ever  since. 
This  year,  the  bill,  S.  4,  has  advanced 
out  of  the  Senate  committee  by  more 
than  a  2-to-l  majority  and  Is  expected 
to  be  before  the  full  Senate  for  action 
shortly. 

I  wish  to  quote  what  some  newspa- 
pers in  Texas  are  saying  about  the  Padre 
Island  bill. 

First,  let  us  consider  this  comment 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle  in  Hous- 
ton, near  the  gulf  coast: 

Congress  should  pass  Senator  Yarborouch's 
bill,  the  President  should  sign  It  and  the 
Park  Service  should  get  busy.  When  It  is 
'  finished,  there  will  be  a  magnificent  park 
close  to  Houston — a  treasure  that  can  slip 
away  If  we  fiddle. 

Now  let  US  move  upstate  to  Abilene,  in 
Central  West  Texas,  where  the  Abilene 
Reporter-News  had  this  to  say  in  an 
editorial  on  March  8: 

A  national  seashore  on  Padre  Island  would 
become  a  major  tourist  attraction  with 
more  than  local   appeal. 

And  the  Abilene  paper  added : 
Only    national    development    can    achieve 
this,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  back  off  from 
it    on    any    political    philosophy    of    Federal 

Intrusion  into  State  affairs. 
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The  Abilene  Reporter-Newh  then 
pointed  to  the  success  of  the  national 
parks  systems  in  other  places  and  said 
that  the  appropriations  for  Texas  State 
parks  hav?  always  been  meager. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Caller -Times. 
summed  up  the  State  versus  national 
development  argument  in  these  words, 
in  an  editorial  on  March  9 

The  alternative  to  the  natmn.il  piik  is 
no   park  on  Padre  Island 

The  Corpus  Christi  Callcr-Times  has 
long  been  a  vigorous  advocate  of  a  na- 
tional park  on  Padre  Island 

The  Texas  Observer,  publi.shed  in 
Austin,  said  in  an  editorial  on  March  9; 

The  time  for  a  sh<v*dowa  on  I'adre  Island 
has  arrived 

The  Texas  Observer  has  been  one  of 
the  earliest  and  strongest  advocates  of 
the  Padre  Island  National  Park 

The  Big  Spring  Herald,  in  Howard 
County,  west  Texas,  said  in  an  editoiial 
on  March  8: 

Padre  Island,  if  preserved  fur  future  gen- 
erations, could  be  one  of  those  major  at- 
tractions that  would  dra*  heavy  tourist 
trafflc  Those  comlns?  Into  Tex.\s  to  It  would 
have  to  traverse  almost  the  full  ien^'th  .^f  the 
State  aiid  thus  every  town  .md  city  would 
ber.eflt 

On  March  2.  the  Beaumont  Journal, 
in  Beaumont,  soulhea.sl  Texa-s.  .stated  of 
the  Padre  Island  bill: 

Conifrefsl'inaJ  appro\.il  is  a  long  step 
nearer 

The  Beaumont  paper  has  al.so  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  a  national  seashore 
park  on  Padre  Island. 

There  are  many  others.  The  Paris 
News  in  Lamar  County,  near  the  Okla- 
homa line,  endorsed  a  national  park  on 
Padre  Island  with  the  following  edi- 
torial comment: 

Texas  has  on  Padre  Island  a  naluriil  phe- 
nomenon worth  preserving  in  its  natural 
state,  and  developing  as  only  the  National 
Park  Service  can  do  as  a  pleasure  and  edu- 
cational  attraction  for  all  Americans 

The  Paris  News 

Who.  among  thrjse  who  have  s^een  them, 
have  not  tlxrilled  and  been  benetiied  for 
having  seen  Yellowstone  and  other  i^reat 
parks'"  What  kind  of  price  are  they  worth'' 
Should  the  State  of  Wyomini;  have  borne 
the  burden  of  develijplng;  that  for  the  wlM'.e 
Nation,   even   if  It  could  ' 

Americans  have,  from  the  bek,'in:nr.<  of 
the  automobile  age.  planned  their  vacations 
to  see  the  marveloiis  nation, il  parks  of  Colo- 
rado. Wyoming.  Montana.  .^rUllna.  Waahins;- 
ton,  C.iUfornla.  and  New  Mexico.  Just  to  list 
a  few  In  going  there,  they  also  s.iw  the 
ytates    and    rei.'i'>ns   where    they    a:e    located 

This  is  a  byproduct,  and  an  Important 
one.  that,  would  accrue  to  Texas  if  Pidre 
Island  were  develf>ped  into  a  national  .se.i- 
■hore 

Texas  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  Its  con- 
grps.slonal  delegatl  )n.  regardles,-;  if  party 
lin^s.  la  behalf  of  this  need 

The  Houston  Press,  another  Iork  time 
supporter  of  the  Padre  Island  Park 
staled  in  an  editorial  shortly  after  the 
bill  was  voted  out  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Cemmittee. 

C  mmitteenicu  .studied  the  matter  long 
nnd  hard  and-  for  the  most  purt  — ,it  first- 
h.ind  An  overwhelming  committee  major- 
ity saw  It  as  the  pres.i  has  seen  It  ever  since 
It  started  Its  fl^ht  for  Padre 

That  a  substantial  part  of  Padre  .s  raw 
and     untoviched     majesty     of     sand-sea-sky 


should  be  pre.served  for  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation  for  all  time 

This  was  a  big  victory  for  US  S«nator 
Ralph  Yarborolgh  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  fur  the  people  <>f  I'ex.us  as  well  as 
the   Nation 

Many  more  must  be  won 

The  Wichita  Falls  Times,  m  an  edi- 
torial March  21.  stated 

T\\e  question  bolls  down  to  whether  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State  govern- 
ment should  undertake  the  project 

Ih.it  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find  Any 
Texan  jubt  h.is  to  tvsk  whether  this  State 
h<is  adequately  located  and  developed  parks 
and  recreation  areas  with  the  opportunities 
It  h.is  had  m  the  past      It  hius  not 

The  Wichita  Falls  paper  summed  it  up 
this  way: 

It  would  be  flne  if  Texas  already  had  rec- 
ognized Us  potential  and  h.id  done  some- 
thing about  developing  the  area  It  has  n(jt 
and  to  defeat  the  Federal  proposal  now  Is 
to  lengthen  the  ■:>dds  that  it  cm  be  pre.servetl 
In  time  More  u-tc  and  better  publlcl/.ed 
jvoss-taoitips  exist  if  it  Is  incorporated  In  the 
Federal  program  These  are  advantages 
which  State  development  pri'ponenLs  are 
overlooking   In    trying  to  confuse   the    Issue 

The  Temple  Daily  Telegram,  endors- 
ing S  4  In  an  editorial  on  March  25. 
stated: 

The  Y.irborough  bill  would  save  the  best 
and  still  not  squee/.e  out   prr.ate  enterpri.se 

Senator  Y\RttoRof ghs  plan  is  sound  and  in 
line  with  National  P<u-k  Service  recommen- 
dations Congress  should  gre  it  prompt 
approval 

\Tr.  President,  the.sc  editoiial  com- 
ments, ran'^ing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Oklahoma  State  line,  are  indica- 
tive of  the  widespread  public  support 
in  Texas  for  a  national  sea^liure  park  on 
Padre  Island 

Tlie  New  York  Times  \m\.<  also  endorsed 
the  bill  On  March  11.  the  New  York 
Times  stated  in  an  editorial: 

Hfre  Is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  undevel- 
oped shoreline  areas  tJiat  can  yet  be  saved 
for  the  public  Senator  R.\if'h  Y\rbi)Rouch 
Is  sponsor  of  a  giKid  Padre  Island  bill  that 
has  been  cleared  by  Committee  and  Is  ready 
for  Senate  passage  The  pi. in  adv  itatcd  by 
the  Tex. 13  SeiiUtor  ls  sound  and  In  line  witli 
tlie  Park  Service  recommtndaUous  It  de- 
serves prompt  approval. 

Mr  President,  here  is  written  news- 
paper evidence  of  strong  public  support 
for  a  national  sea.shore  park  in  Texas 
I  urge  support  of  Senate  bill  4. 


AMFNDMFNTS   TO  T.\X  BILL 

Mr   DIRKSKN      Mr    President.  I  yield 

5  minutes  on  the  bill  t  >  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Dela'.».a:e 

Mr  WILLI.AMS  of  D<-laware  Mr 
President,  for  mysrlf  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  !Mr  Aiken  1 
the  Senator  from  Maine  i  Mrs.  Smith  I . 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr 
Proxmire!.  I  submit  for  appropriate 
reference  an  amendment  to  H  R    10650 

The  amendment  has  a  twofold  pur- 
pose 

First,  It  provides  for  a  thret'-step  re- 
duction m  the  depreciation  allowance 
for  oii  and  nas  with  a  2' j-percent  reduc- 
tion for  each  year  for  the  next  3  years, 
bringim;  it  down  from  its  present  level 
of  27' J  percent  to  20  percent 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment permit.s  a  simultaneous  three-step 


reduction  in  the  overall  limitation  on  in- 
dividual income  taxes  from  its  present 
limitation  of  87  percent,  bringing  It  down 
to  60  pt^rcent  over  the  3-year  period. 

The  combination  of  these  two  pro- 
po.  lis  would  eflectuate  a  long  overdue 
correction  m  our  exLsting  tax  structure 
and  would  make  this  adjustment  with 
an  actual  gam  of  revenue  to  the  U.S. 
Ciovernmeiit 

For  example,  in  the  first  year  the  de- 
preciation allowance  on  oil  and  gas 
would  be  reduced  from  27 '2  to  25  per- 
cent, and  the  estimated  revenue  gained 
from  this  action  is  S75  million. 

At  this  same  lime  the  maximum  effec- 
tive rate  limitation  on  individual  income 
taxes  will  be  reduced  from  its  present 
87  percent  to  75  percent,  which  would 
result  m  a  lo.ss  of  revenue  of  $25  mil- 
lion, thus  representing:  a  net  gain  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  that  year  of 
$50  million 

The  .second  year  the  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  and  gas  would  be  reduced 
from  25  to  22'j  percent,  thus  providing 
additional  revenue  over  present  law  of 
$160  million  for  that  year. 

Simultaneously,  the  effective  rate  on 
md.vidual  income  taxes  would  be  further 
reduced  from  75  to  65  percent,  which 
action  would  result  in  an  estimated  rev- 
enue loss  of  S80  million. 

Thus  a-s  the  result  of  this  combined 
action  the  Fi'deral  Government  would 
gam  $80  million 

EtTective  the  third  year  and  for  each 
year  thereafter  the  percentage  depletion 
rate  would  be  reduced  from  22 '2  to  20 
percent  The  estimated  revenue  gain 
resulting  over  present  law  by  bringing 
the  depletion  rate  on  oil  and  gas  down 
from  the  present  27 'j  percent  to  the  20- 
percent  level  would  be  S250  million. 

At  the  same  time,  beginning  with  tlie 
third  year,  the  maximum  effective  rate 
limitation  on  individual  income  taxes 
would  be  further  reduced  to  60  percent 
The  revenue  loss  by  reducing  this  maxi- 
mum effective  rate  limitation  on  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  from  its  present 
87  percent  to  60  percent  is  estimated  at 
$130  million 

The  net  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this 
twofold  amendment  would  be  that  at 
the  end  of  the  3 -year  period  the  present 
27' J -percent  depletion  allowance  on  oil 
and  gas  would  be  reduced  to  20  percent 
and  the  present  overall  limitation  on  in- 
dividual income  taxes  would  be  reduced 
from  Its  87  percent  to  60  i)ercent  with  an 
annual  net  gain  to  the  U.S.  Government 
of  $120  million 

One  of  the  mam  arguments  in  support 
of  the  need  of  the  present  27 '2 -percent 
depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas  has  been 
that  under  our  exusting  tax  structure, 
which  runs  as  high  as  91  percent^— with 
an  overall  87-percent  limitation — has 
been  that  without  some  special  incen- 
tive men  of  wealth  would  not  venture 
their  capita!  for  the  narrow  margin  of 
gain  of  9  or  13  percent.  On  that  point 
they  have  a  valid  artiument,  and  It  is  for 
that  rea.son  that  we  have  combined  this 
propo.sed  reduction  in  the  depletion  al- 
lowance with  the  simultaneous  reduction 
m  the  overall  limitation  on  individual 
mrnnie  taxes 

The  most  inipoit.uit  feature  of  this 
amendment    1-;   that    its  adoption   would 


provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  tax  load  in  America.  ' 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
iRECORD  a  letter  dated  January  7,  1961, 
signed  by  Colin  F.  8tam.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  in  which  the  esti- 
mates as  to  the  revenue  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  amendment  are  outlined. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Congress  of  the  l.'NiTrD  States, 

Joint  Committee  on  Intern.m. 

Revenue  Taxation. 
Washington,    June    7.    1961 
Hon    John  J    Wilxiams, 
U.S.  Sc'ialr. 
Wii.o'ijrigton,  D.C. 

DfAR  Senator  Williams:  As  you  requested 
the  .'st.ifT  has  prepared  a  draft  of  an  amend- 
nunt  (attached)  lo  reduce  the  overall  maxi- 
mum limitation  on  individual  Income  tax 
from  87  percent  at  present  to  60  percent  over 
a  3-ypar  period,  and  to  lower  the  rate  of 
I>ercer.tage  depletion  In  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas  wells  from  27 '2  percent  at  present  to 
I'O  percent  also  over  h  3-year  period. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  limitation  on 
Individual  income  taxes,  the  draft  provides 
!or  a  three-step  reduction,  at  1-year  Inter- 
vals, commencing  In  1962.  For  taxable  years 
beelnnlng  In  1962.  the  rate  would  be  75 
percent;  for  taxable  years  beginning  In  1963, 
the  rate  would  be  65  percent:  and  for  taxable 
years  beginning  In  1964  and  thereafter,  the 
iimiuition  would  be  60  percent.  The  staff 
estimates  that  these  changes  In  the  overall 
limitation  would  cause  a  reduction  In  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
amounts  shtjwn  in  the  following  table. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Maximum  efTective  rate  limitation      Revenue 
{  percent  1  :  loss 

75 »25 

65 80 

60 130 

The  draft  also  provides  for  a  three-step 
reduction  In  the  27 '•;j -percent  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas.  at  1-year  Intervals. 
commencing  In  1962.  Under  the  draft,  for 
taxable  years  beginning  In  1962.  the  rate 
would  be  25  percent:  for  taxable  years  begln- 
nniK  m  1963.  the  rate  would  be  22',2  percent; 
and  for  taxable  years  beginning  In  1964  and 
thereafter,  the  rate  would  be  20  percent 

It  is  extremely  dlfBcult  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  small  changes  In  the  depletion  rate 
for  oil  and  gas,  because  we  do  not  have  the 
da'a  v^e  need  concerning  the  present  effect 
of  the  50-percent  limitation,  and  because  the 
data  on  depletion  claimed  on  Individual  In- 
come Uix  returns  Is  Incomplete.  Conse- 
quently, our  estimates  for  your  proposal  are 
rough. 
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hope  this  w 
Sincerely 

Ill  be 
yours 

helpful  to  you. 

Colin  F.  Stam. 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  quo- 
rum call,  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixjre.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS  PURCHASE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2768)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  that  United  States  by  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  United  Nations 
bonds  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor. 

Mr.  MIIiLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  al  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Miller  to  the  Mansfield -Dirksen  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
read,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

•Sec.  4.  In  order  to  encourage  preservation 
of  the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  is  being  threatened  by  the  fail- 
ure of  some  member  nations  to  pay  currently 
their  assessments  and  or  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (other  than  support- 
ing assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  I, 
asslsUnce  from  the  contingency  fund  estab- 
lished under  chapter  5  or  part  I.  and  military 
assistance  under  chapter  2  of  part  II),  or 
any  other  law  authorizing  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries  (other  than  military  assist- 
ance, suppwrtlng  assistance,  or  assistance 
from  the  President's  contingency  fund),  to 
the  government  of  any  nation  which  is  more 
than  one  year  In  arrears  In  its  payment  of 
any  assessment  by  the  United  Nations  for  Its 
regular  budget  or  for  peace  and  security 
operations,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  such  government  has  given  reasonable 
assurance  of  paying  (Independently  of  such 
assistance)  all  such  arrearages  and  placing 
Its  payments  of  such  assessments  on  a  cur- 
rent basis,  or  determines  that  such  gov- 
ernment, by  reason  of  unusual  and  excep- 
tional circumstances.  Is  economically  unable 
to  give  such  asstirance." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  averse  to  having  this  amendment 
considered;  but  I  believe  I  must,  in  good 
conscience,  state  that  the  amendment 
does  not  fit  in  with  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  which  provides  that  all 
amendments  must  be  germane.  How- 
ever. I  shall  not  press  the  point,  although 
I  think  I  should  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  my  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection; but  I  would  not  want  it  consid- 
ered  as  establishing   a  precedent,  be- 


cause the  amendment  was  i>ending 
before  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  reached.  However.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  based  on  the  agreement, 
there  is  a  question  about  whether  the 
amendment  is  in  order.  However,  I  shall 
not  press  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  will  state 
it. 

Mr  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  !  Mr.  Mansfield!  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI. 
is  properly  before  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes,  it  is  properly  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  it  is  in  order  for  me 
to  proceed  now  with  my  amendment  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes,  if  no  objection  Is  raised.  If 
objection  is  raised,  the  Chair  will  pro- 
ceed to  rule. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
obtain  a  little  clarification  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  objection.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
so-called  substitute  was  in  order,  regard- 
less of  objection.  Does  the  Chair's 
ruling  mean  that  if  any  Senator  objected 
to  consideration  of  the  Miller  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  the  objection  would 
prevail?  I  have  no  objection,  but  I 
should  like  to  obtain  clarification  on  this 
point.  I  thought  the  amendment  to  the 
substitute  was  in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. So  far  as  the  Chair  has  been  in- 
formed, the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  in  order.  No  objection  or  point 
of  order  has  been  raised,  so  far  as  the 
Chair  knows,  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  not  in 
order.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  point 
of  order,  the  Chair  assumes  that  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  stated  "no  objection  or  point 

of  order  has  been  raised" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  meant  to  say  that  no 
point  of  order  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  clearly  un- 
derstand the  situation  if  no  point  of 
order  is  raised. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  was  in  error  in  using 
the  word  "objection."  The  Chair  meant 
to  say  that  no'point  of  order  has  been 
raised. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well;  then  I 
understand,  and  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
merely  wished  to  obtain  clarification  on 
that  point,  for  I  did  not  think  an  objec- 
tion could  lie  against  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 
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The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   That  la  correct. 

Mr.  OIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  yield  briefly  to 


II 


«l 


me- 


Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  actually  printed  and  tendered 
before  the  unanimoiis-consent  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  yesterday.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  could 
easily  have  objected  to  the  agreement 
when  tt  was  proposed;  and  I  believe  we 
should  make  sure  that  the  majority 
leader  and  I  /ully  understand  each  other 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  Con- 
sideration of  the  Miller  amendment  to 
the  substitute  will  not  constitute  a  prece- 
dent. Instead.  I  believe  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  can  be  considered  as  an 
accommodation.  Certainly  we  try  to  be 
fair  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
stote  it. 

Mr.  RUSSET. I..  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  have  a  right 
to  offer  this  amendment  as  a  matter  of 
right,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  by  grace  of  i.ny  agreement? 
As  I  understand  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  has  been  offered  by  the 
two  leaders  must  be  perfected  before  the 
vote  is  taken  on  the  other  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute:  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  a  right,  as  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  to  offer  any 
number  of  amendments,  as  he  may  see 
fit,  to  the  substitute  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
comment  briefly  on  the  point  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  do  not  wish  to  push  my  amendment  to 
the  extent  of  standing  on  my  rights  as 
a  U.S.  Senator.  My  point  merely  is  that 
if  this  amendment  can  be  accommodated 
to  the  situation  without  delaying  the  tak- 
ing of  action  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  that 
can  be  done,  because  if  it  cannot  be  done. 
I  shall  be  forced  to  revise  my  proposed 
procedure,  and  to  offer  my  amendment 
to  the  main  bill:  and  I  understand  that 
would  be  in  order. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  accommo- 
date my  procedure  to  the  best  interests 
and  convenience  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  think  we  ought 
to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators, 
that  a  full  understanding  of  this  matter 
has  been  arrived  at.  We  are  not  ques- 
tioning the  right  of  the  Senator  to  offer 
any  other  amendment.  We  are  trying 
to  protect  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  that 
this  procedure  could  not  be  used  as  a 
precedent  later.  The  amendment  was 
lying  on  the  desk  t>efore  the  agreement 
had  been  reached.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  Senator  has  a  right  to 
offer  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  clarify  what  was  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia?    I  thought  he 


made  a  point  on  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness and  whether  there  was  an  in- 
terdiction against  nongermane  amend- 
ments In  the  agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    That  is  correct :  there  is  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  it  does  not  in- 
volve the  grace  or  sympathy  of  the  lead- 
ership one  bit.    Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  correct,  as  al- 
ways, that  the  Senator  has  a  right  to 
offer  an  amendment.  The  question  of 
germaneness  ha.s  not  been  raised  as  to 
this  Miller  amendment,  and  .since  it  wa.s 
not  raised,  there  is  nothing  for  the  Chair 
to  rule  on 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  indulge  me,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  assumed  the  amendment  was  not 
germane.  In  my  opinion,  the  amend- 
ment Is  germane. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  does  not  have  to  rule, 
because  the  question  was  not  raised  as  to 
whether  the  amendment  is  germane. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

I  have  heretofore  had  the  feeling  that 
this  action  on  the  bill  and  on  the  amend- 
ments is  somewhat  premature,  because 
there  is  pending  before  the  World  Court 
the  question  which  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  referred  to  at  the  last 
General  Assembly  meeting  last  fall. 

The  question  before  the  World  Court 
is  whether  or  not  assessments  for  such 
operations  as  the  Congo  operations  are 
in  the  same  category  as  regular  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Charter  of  the  UN.  The 
idea  is  that  if  the  World  Court  issues  an 
advisory  opinion  which  holds  that  the 
assessments  are  in  the  same  category 
as  regular  contributions,  there  are  a  good 
many  nations  which  are  delinquent  in 
their  a.«!sessments  and  which  will  lose 
their  vote  before  the  United  Nations. 

I  know  that  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  bill  have  every  confidence  that 
the  World  Court  will  so  rule.  However, 
we  all  know  that  no  one  ever  knows  how 
a  court  or  judge  is  going  to  rule  until 
after  the  ruling  has  come  out 

Moreover,  we  have  long  maintained  a 
policy  that  a  legislature  should  not  take 
any  action  which  might  be  calculated  to 
Interfere  with  the  independent  thinking 
of  the  judiciary  We  had  that  propo- 
sition before  us  during  the  debate  on  the 
Du  Pont  ta.x  bill,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore]  made  a  strong 
argument  that  we  should  take  no  action 
on  the  Du  Pont  tax  bill  at  that  time 
until  after  the  Federal  court  In  Chicago 
had  taken  certain  action  with  respect  to 
the  case  pending  before  it. 

I  can  understand  that  if  the  United 
States,  through  the  Congress,  authorizes 
the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds.  It 
might  have  some  impact  on  the  other- 
wise Independent  thinking  of  the  World 
Court.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  would 
prefer  to  have  all  of  these  matters  await 
the  outcome  of  the  decision  of  the  World 
Court.  At  that  time  the  air  would  be 
cleared  and  we  would  know  what  the 
answer  was  in  the  matter  of  whether 
special  assessments  are  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  annual  contributions.     We  may 


hope  this  will  be  the  ruling  of  the  Court, 
but  I  suggest  we  do  not  know,  axul  any 
action  on  this  bill  prior  to  the  Court's 
ruling  may  have  an  impact  on  what 
should  otherwise  be  a  completely  In- 
dependent Judicial  decision. 

But.  be  that  as  it  may,  the  smiendment 
I  have  offered  to  the  so-called  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  substitute  to  the  main  bill, 
to  which  I  had  originally  offered  my 
amendment,  is  designed  to  establish  a 
policy,  so  far  as  our  dealing  with  other 
nations  is  concerned,  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  aid. 

We  have  for  many  years  been  pro- 
claiming our  complete  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  point  out  that  In  my 
public  statements,  and  I  believe  In  my 
voting  record.  It  Is  very  clear  that  I  am 
among  those  who  have  wholeheartedly 
supported  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  also  taken  exception  to  some 
statements  which  have  been  made  to 
the  effect  that,  merely  because  one 
might  be  opposed  to  a  particular  bill, 
therefore  he  was  opposed  to  tbe  United 
Nations.  This  is  the  same  type  of  argu- 
ment we  heard  in  the  debate  on  the  so- 
called  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  pro- 
posal. However.  It  became  clear  that 
the  mere  fact  that  someone  opposed  the 
so-called  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
plan  did  not  therefore  mean  that  he 
was  opposed  to  cities  or  opposed  to  Ne- 
groes. Mr.  President,  this  question  is 
not  that  simple.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not 
support  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not 
want  to  see  the  United  Nations  succeed. 
But  all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  Is  not 
going  to  succeed  unless  It  has  the  life- 
blood  with  which  to  operate,  and  that 
lifeblood  is  its  revenue.  No  government 
can  long  last  if  its  revenue  sources  are 
cut  off — If  its  taxpayers  do  not  pay  their 
bills.     This  is  the  problem  before  us. 

The  problem  I  see  In  the  main  bill, 
and  in  the  substitute.  Is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  them  calculated  to  provide 
for  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  encouraging  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  practice  fiscal  integ- 
rity before  the  United  Nations. 

Some  point  has  been  made  that  the 
bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  an  im- 
provement l)ecause  it  authorizes  the 
purchase  of  $25  million  of  bonds  and  au- 
thorizes the  purchase  of  another  $75 
million  of  bonds  on  a  matching  purchase 
basis  with  other  nations. 

While  I  think  it  is  a  slight  improve- 
ment, the  bill,  as  well  as  the  substitute, 
is  merely  treating  the  symptom:  It  is 
not  getting  to  the  root  of  the  problem, 
and  the  root  of  the  problem  is  that  many 
other  nations  are  not  paying  their  bills. 

With  respect  to  the  matching  pro- 
posal, I  do  not  know  of  a  single  nation 
which  Is  behind  In  Its  payments  to  the 
United  Nations  which  is  offering  to  buy 
bonds  I  would  suggest  that  any  natloo 
which  is  behind  in  its  payments  to  the 
United  Nations  and  which  offers  to  buy 
bonds  is  not  in  good  faith.  I  think  that 
before  they  offer  to  buy  bonds  they 
should  get  right  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  pay  their  bills. 
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So  the  main  bill  Is  calculated  to  get 
nations  which  are  alrea*^  practicing 
fiscal  integrity  before  we  United  Na- 
tions to  buy  bonds.  That  is  not  the' 
problem.  The  problem  is  to  get  the 
laggard  nations  to  pay  their  bills. 

My  amendment  does  not  affect  mili- 
tary assistance,  supporting  assistance, 
or  the  President's  contingency  fund. 

In  effect,  it  relates  only  to  develop- 
ment loans  and  development  grants. 
The  amendment  would  not  affect  loans 
to  private  individuals  or  to  private  cor- 
porations, but  only  loans  or  grants  to 
governments,  and,  more  particularly,  to 
those  governments  which  are  more  than 
1  year  in  arrears  in  payment  of  their 
assessments  and  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Congress  has  already  established 
the  policy  set  forth  in  the  last  section 
of  the  substitute  amendment.  Some 
point  has  been  made  that  the  substitute 
amendment  is  an  improvement.  It 
recites  that  the  Congress  is  concerned 
about  the  financial  situation  before  the 
United  Nations  and  will  exercise  its  best 
judgment — and  It  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  his  best  judgment — to 
work  out  some  solution  to  the  financial 
crisis  before  the  United  Nations. 

This  does  not  change  our  policy  one 
bit.  This  has  long  t>een  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  eyery  administra- 
tion since  the  United  Nations  began.  I 
cannot  see  any  change  in  our  policy.  I 
am  quite  sure  all  nations  of  the  world 
know  that  the  position  not  only  of  the 
Congress  but  also  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  that  the  United  Nations 
should  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and 
that  those  nations  which  are  not  paying 
should  pay.  That  is  our  policy.  The 
problem  is  to  implement  that  policy. 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
Congress  passed  last  year  it  was  declared 


that  the  policy  of  the  Congress  is  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  and 
it  was  urged  that  all  other  countries  able 
to  contribute  join  in  a  common  under- 
taking to  meet  the  goals  of  our  foreign 
assistance  program. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  Bankrupt  U.N.," 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  as  early  as 
November  4,  1&60.  The  editorial  states 
in  part: 

It  would  be  a  dreadful  commentary  upon 
the  sense  of  world  responslbUty  If  the 
principal  agency  of  International  security 
were  allowed  to  go  broke.  That  is  a  very  real 
possibility  for  the  United  Nations,  as  Secre- 
tary General  Hammarskjold  has  warned 
pointedly  In  his  appeal  for  $20  million  In 
cash  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  point  out  that  additional  editorials 
and  articles  on  this  subject  can  be 
found  in  Congressional  Record,  volume 
107.  part  12,  pages  16372-16376. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem.  At  least,  it 
is  not  a  problem  which  has  come  up  sud- 
denly. In  1960  it  was  recognized  that 
the  United  Nations  was  headed  for  a 
financial  crisis.  I  called  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  fact  in  the  last 
session,  when  we  were  debating  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  We  all  had  assurance  that 
the  problem  was  recognized  and  that 
something  was  going  to  be  done  about  it. 
But  nothing  has  been  done,  except  some 
very  excellent  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  General,  Mr.  U  Thant, 
who  has,  I  am  told,  bent  over  backward 
to  try  to  collect  the  outstanding  arrear- 
age accounts  from  the  various  member 
nations.  However,  the  results  have  been 
very  disappointing. 

The  U.N.  Is  headed  for  a  financial  cri- 
sis.    In  fact,  it  has  a  financial  crisis. 


The  United  Nations  Is  headed  for  bank- 
ruptcy if  action  is  not  taken  soon. 

A  point  has  been  made  that  my  amend- 
ment would,  in  effect,  make  a  collector  of 
dues  out  of  the  United  States.  Any  time 
someone  wishes  to  defeat  proposed  leg- 
islation, he  can  hang  a  label  on  it;  but 
that  is  not  responsive  to  the  argument. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  which  would 
be  worse  than  for  us  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  make  the  United  States  a 
collector  of  dues  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have 
an  obligation,  as  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  at  least,  to  administer  our  foreign 
aid  in  a  manner  which  will  encourage 
nations  to  get  right  with  the  United 
Nations. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  can  lift  our 
voices  in  the  proper  channels  in  the 
United  Nations  and  urge  adoption  by 
the  United  Nations  of  machinery  for 
collection  of  dues,  and  that  this  should 
be  done  and  payments  should  be  kept 
up  to  date.  These  are  fine  words.  Mr. 
President,  but  fine  words  mean  nothing 
when  they  are  not  implemented,  and  the 
implementation  has  not  yet  occurred. 

Favorable  action  either  on  the  bill 
or  on  the  substitute  will  continue  to 
represent  fine  words.  There  is  not  one 
scintilla  of  leadership,  with  respect  to 
the  nations  which  are  behind  in  pay- 
ment of  their  assessments  in  encoxir- 
aging  them  to  get  right  with  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  chart  entitled 
"Examples  of  Nations  in  Arrears  in 
Congo  Operations  AssesHnents,"  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  chart 
sets  forth  examples  of  nations  which 
are  in  arrears  In  Congo  operations  as- 
sessments for  the  years  19«1  and  1960. 
A  number  of  countries  are  listed  on  the 
chart,  but  It  Is  not  aU-lncluslve. 

The  ACrriNa  president  pro  tem- 
Dore.  The  15  minutes  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  have  expired. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  chart  sets  forth  ex  - 
amples.  It  also  sets  forth  the  economic 
assistance  and  the  military  assistance 
which  the  United  States  has  furnished 
to  these  countries  during  the  fiscal  year 

1961. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  few  of  the  examples  given. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  situation 
with  respect  to  Poland.  During  1961  the 
United  States  gave  to  Poland  $5.1  mil- 
lion, not  in  loans,  but  In  grants.  While 
Poland  was  receiving  our  taxpayers- 
money,  the  Oovemment  of  Poland  did 
not  see  fit  to  pay  $663,517  of  Its  assess- 
ments for  the  Congo  operation  for  1960. 
and  1678.553  for  1961. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Somali  Repub- 
lic was  given  $4.2  million  In  aid — less 
than  Poland  received  from  us.  However, 
the  Somali  Republic  Is  practicing  fiscal 
Integrity  before  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  country  has  no  arrearages  so  far 
aa  the  Congo  operations  are  concerned. 
I  suggest  that  the  Government  of  the  So- 
mali Republic  might  wonder  whether  it 
profits  them.  In  view  of  the  way  Poland 
is  getting  along,  to  practice  fiscal  in- 
tegrity before  the  United  Nations,  They 
are  treated  the  same,  yet  Poland  Is  be- 
hind in  its  pasonents. 

I  cannot  see  any  activity,  any  legisla- 
tion, or  any  administrative,  declaration 
of  policy  which  would  uidicate  that  the 
Somali  Republic  Is  going  to  be  treated 
In  a  different  manner.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  should  never  give  to  Poland  or  to 
any  other  nation  some  assistance,  but 
the  point  is  that  nations  which  are  in 
arrears  should  not  be  treated  the  same 
as  nations  which  are  paid  up 

Another  disappointment  is  Italy 
During  1961  Italy  received  loans  of  $9  3 
million  and  grants  of  $25.6  million,  yet 
during  the  same  time  Italy  was  in  ar- 
rears in  United  Nations  payments  In 
1960  Italy  was  over  $1  million  in  arrears 
in  its  payments  for  the  Congo  opera- 
tions, and  Italy  is  $2,228,826  in  arrears 
for  the  1961  assessments. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  because  of 
the  economic  situation  m  a  country  it 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  assessments 
for  the  Congo  operations.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  very  clear  that  the  allo- 
cation of  the  assessments  among  the 
nations  is  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
taking  into  account  their  economic  situ- 
ations. 

It  would  not  do.  for  example,  for  Cam- 
bodia to  say  that  it  could  not  afford  to 
pay  its  assessments.  In  1961  we  gave — 
not  loaned,  but  gave — to  Cambodia  $24  2 
miUlon,  and  also  $6.6  million  in  military 
assistance,  yet  Cambodia  failed  to  pay 
$19,373  for  1960  and  $7,925  for  1961 
After  all  we  have  given  Cambodia.  I  do 
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not  think  anyone  would  suggest  that, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  that  coun- 
try could  not  afford  to  pay  $26,000  or 
$27,000  for  the  Congo  operations. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
economic  necessity  or  economic  vicissi- 
tude that  has  resulted  in  this  situation 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  countries  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  is  a  matter 
of  principle.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
principle  is.  but  it  is  certainly  not  the 
principle  of  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions and  practicing  *lscal  integrity  be- 
fore the  U.N.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that,  in  administering  our  foreign  aid 
program,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the 
principle  of  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions receives  priority 

I  point  out  that  on  tiie  same  continent, 
while  Somali  was  receiving  $4.2  million 
in  grants  and  practicing  fiscal  intck'rity 
with  the  United  Nations,  Nigeria  re- 
ceived grants  totalinj;  $10  2  mUion  and 
still  fell  behind  in  its  1961  assessments 
for  the  Congo  by  $41,605.  Japan  re- 
ceived $2.9  million  in  grants  and  $46.6 
million  in  loans.  It  is  current  in  its  pay- 
ments. It  is  practicing  fiscal  integrity 
before  the  United  Nations  On  the  other 
hand,  Morocco  received  $70  million  in 
grants  and  $43  million  in  loans  and  fell 
behind  $27,736  in  its  1961  assessments 
and  $343,866  in  its  1960  assessments  for 
the  Congo  operations 

Thailand  received  $24  8  million  in 
grants  and  is  current  in  its  assessments 
Afghanistan,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
$35.8  million  in  grants  and  still  is  in 
arrears. 

These  nations  should  not  be  treated 
alike.  We  cannot  say  to  all  of  them, 
•  Practice  fiscal  integrity."  and  then  m 
administering  our  foreign  aid  program 
say  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
As  I  said,  I  believe  it  is  high  time  for 
the  United  SUtes  to  gear  its  foreign 
aid  program  into  support  for  the  United 
Nations  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Such 
action  would  tie  in  well  with  our  national 
policy  a.s  exemplified  in  the  Alliance  for 
ProKiess  Our  policy  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  i.s  that  we  will  extend  for- 
eign aid  to  Latin  American  countries 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  engage  in 
self-help  programs  for  the  bettrrmfnt 
of  their  peoples.  But  we  have  attached 
a  string  The  string  is  that  those  na- 
tions mu.st  institute  programs  to  reform 
their  economic,  political  social,  and  tax 
structure.s  .so  that  in  fact  there  will  be  a 
.self-help  program  which  will  re.sult  in 
a  better  .standard  of  living  for  the 
people  That  is  a  sen.sible  approach  I 
have  not  heard  any  criticism  of  that 
string  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  And 
yet  someone  may  suggest  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  tend  to  coerce 
nations  into  practicing  fiscal  integrity. 
I  have  not  heard  any  statement  about 
coercing  the  Latin  American  republics 
into  practicing  fiscal  Integrity  so  that 
thpy  will  not  have  inflation. 

I  do  not  think  that  "coerce"  is  the 
proper  word.  It  is  not  a  word  applicable 
to  the  amendment,  and  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
propter  word  is  "encourage"  or  "leader- 
ship." It  seems  to  me  little  enough  to 
encourage  the  recipients  of  our  forei.'ui 
assistance  to  practice  fi.scal  integrity  be- 
fore the  United  Nations. 


I  can  in  clear  conscience  vote  for  the 
substitute  amendment  or  for  the  main 
bill  if  my  amendment  is  a  part  of  those 
measures.  I  can  in  clear  conaclence  go 
to  the  taxpayers  in  my  SUte  and  ask 
them  for  their  hard-earned  Ux  money  to 
help  promote  our  foreign  aid  program:  I 
can  ask  them  to  use  their  hard-earned 
tax  money  to  buy  bonds  before  the 
United  Nations,  provided  they  have  the 
assurance  that  we  will  not  pay  lipservice 
to  fiscal  integrity  before  the  United  Na- 
tlor\s  and  do  something  about  exercising 
leadership  to  encourage  other  nations  to 
practice  fiscal  integrity  before  the  UN. 
But  absent  such  assurance,  it  i«  asking 
a  great  deal  of  our  taxpayers  to  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  to  nations 
that  will  not  even  pay  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  practice  fiscal  Integrity  before 
the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  that  nations  which  are  keep- 
ing up  with  their  payments  before  the 
United  Nations  and  practicing  fiscal  In- 
tegrity should  receive  our  help.  Nations 
which  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  eco- 
nomic situations  might  well  continue  to 
reciive  our  assistance.  My  amendment 
would  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  make  such  a 
dcU>rmination.  I  have  provided  In  my 
amendment  that  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  exceptional  or  unusual  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  prevent  a  nation  or 
government  from  paying  Its  obligations 
to  the  United  Nations,  there  will  be  no 
problim  about  its  receiving  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  would  also  give  the 
President  further  discretion  by  providing 
that  if  the  President  should  determine 
that  a  nation  which  la  In  arrears  has 
given  reasonable  assurance  of  becoming 
current  m  its  payments,  we  will  continue 
to  give  that  nation  foreign  aid.  I  be- 
lieve these  are  reasonable  discretionary 
powers  to  give  to  the  President. 

I  do  not  favor  a  meat-ax  approach  by 
saying.  "Cut  off  all  foreign  aid."  I  fa- 
vor gi\ing  the  President  some  discretion 
on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  give  the  President 
carte  blanche  authority  to  give  foreign 
as-sistance  to  nations  which  are  not  prac- 
ticing fiscal  integrity  before  the  United 
Nations.  For  example.  If  a  nation  Is  not 
willing  to  pay  its  bills  before  the  United 
Nations,  how  can  we  possibly  give  our 
taxpayers  the  assurance  that  such  a  na- 
tion would  repay  loans  that  we  might 
make  to  it?  I  think  It  is  time  for  us  to 
cf*ase  paying  lipservice.  no  matter  how 
dedicated  and  conscientious  It  may  be. 
to  fiscal  Integrity  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  Implement  the  principle  by 
taking  a  little  leadership,  which  my 
amendment  would  provide. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield:" 

Mr  MILLER  I  am  happy  to  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  requires. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to 
the  discussion  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  with  reference  to  the 
pending  prof>08al.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  In  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy 
that  has  been  urged  upon  us  In  th^  con- 
sideration of  the  main  bill,  which  is  to 
promote  ways  and  means  of  compelling 
all  of  the  participants  In  the  United  Na- 
tions to  make  their  proper  contribution, 
to  eliminate  the  free  riders,  and  to  bring 
down  the  percentage  that  Is  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations.  The  amend- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  very  reasonable. 
If  I  ever  had  any  criticism  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains too  many  loopholes.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  would  take  from  the 
bill  the  provision  by  which  we  could  ex- 
ercise the  encouragement  of  which  he 
speaks  on  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  way  of  "military  assist- 
ance, supporting  assistance,  or  assist- 
ance from  the  President's  contingency 
fund. '  which  Is  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  so-called  mutual  aid  foreign 
assistance  program. 

It  would  also  give  the  President  very 
wide  discretion,  under  which  he  could 
exclude  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ment to  any  country  that  happened  to 
be  in  arrears  in  Its  payment  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  knows  that  there  are  times 
when,  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
necessity,  other  factors  might  well  be 
overlooked.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  excepted  military  assist- 
ance and  supporting  assistance  from  the 
coverage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  the  rea- 
sons behind  it.  As  the  Senator  has 
stated,  there  are  times  when  military 
assistance  Is  important.  I  might  sug- 
gest that  that  could  have  been  put  with- 
in the  President's  discretion,  as  In  the 
other  Instance.  In  any  event,  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  program  before  us, 
and  that  is  to  compel  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  contribute  to  Its  sup- 
port. We  have  been  told  time  and  again 
that  the  bonds  would  become  an  obhga- 
tion  of  the  entire  United  Nations,  and 
that  the  payments  by  the  several  mem- 
ber states  for  the  retirement  of  the  bonds 
would  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  the 
maintenance  cost  of  the  United  Nations. 
Certainly  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
no  more  coercion  than  the  other  prac- 
tice, because  they  freely  admit  that  they 
intend  to  coerce  the  member  nations  into 
the  bond  Issue  by  making  the  payments 
on  the  bond  Issue  a  part  of  the  operating 
cost  of  the  United  Nations,  about  which 
there  Is  no  question  with  respect  to  a 
member  being  suspended  if  it  does  not 
pay  its  dues  over  a  period  of  2  years,  I 
believe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  authors  of  the 
bill  should  accept  the  amendment.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 


It  is  an  effort  to  encourage  all  member 
nations  to  recognize  their  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  their  right 
to  participate  In  Its  affairs  and  to  enjoy 
such  protection  as  It  affords. 

I  shall  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  authors  of  the  bill  will 
accept  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  for  his  additional  ob- 
servations. I  point  out  that  during  the 
debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the 
previous  session,  a  similar  amendment 
was  offered  by  me  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
One  of  the  points  raised  against  it  was 
that  the  amendment  did  not  belong  In 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  amendment 
was  defeated,  as  I  recall,  when  66  Sen- 
ators voted  against  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  probably  be  told  that  the 
amendment  does  not  belong  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  either.  When  measures  of  the 
kind  now  pending  are  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  they  are  considered 
sacrosanct,  and  It  Is  almost  sacrilegious 
for  any  Members  of  the  Senate  to  suggest 
an  improvement  on  the  handiwork  of 
those  who  prepared  the  original  bill. 
During  my  service  In  the  Senate  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  essential  amendments 
killed  under  the  stress  of  that  argument. 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  long  enough, 
however,  not  to  be  Impressed  by  that 
argxunent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  Is  probably  more 
germaneness  In  my  amendment  to  the 
main  bill  or  to  the  substitute  than  there 
was  with  respect  to  a  certain  bill  that 
was  passed  In  the  Senate  last  week,  when 
a  constitutional  poll  tax  amendment  was 
added  to  the  Alexander  Hamilton  bill. 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  added  to  the  foreign 
aid  bin.  I  do  not  know  what  we  will  be 
told  today.  We  may  well  be  told  that  it 
does  not  belong  on  the  pending  bill.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  It  belongs  somewhere. 
The  sooner  we  nail  it  down  somewhere 
the  better.  I  believe  that  the  pending 
bin  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  on  which  to 
set  forth  this  policy,  because  the  only 
reason  for  the  pending  bill  is  the  fiscal 
crisis  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
pending  amendment  seeks  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  seeking  to  find  an  appro- 
priate place  to  enforce  simple  morality 
on  the  part  of  our  associates  In  the 
United  Nations.  I  hope  he  will  continue 
to  pursue  his  efforts  with  zeal.  There 
ought  to  be  a  place  somewhere  for  an 
expression  of  encouragement  of  morality 
and  living  up  to  responsibility  by  people 
everywhere  In  the  world. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  the  time  situation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  know 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  time  on 
the  amendment  or  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time 
did  the  Senator  from  Iowa  consiune? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  con- 


sumed 47  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  a  full  hour  remaining. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  offered  his 
amendment.  I  know  that  he  Is  interest- 
ed in  fiscal  integrity  as  to  the  member 
nations  of  the  United  Nations.  I  know 
that  is  the  purpose  for  which  he  has  of- 
fered his  amendment. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  as  to  this  being  the  proper  way  to 
obtain  fiscal  integrity.  I  go  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  the  feeling 
that  suflBcient  effort  has  not  been  made 
In  the  past  In  the  United  Nations  to  get 
the  nations  to  pay  up.  I  say  that  on 
my  own.  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not 
know  how  hard  the  U.N.  has  worked  on 
it,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  a  better 
record  could  have  been  made  than  has 
been  made. 

Yet  I  believe  we  must  be  practical.  We 
recognized  this  problem  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  we  discussed 
things  that  we  might  do  after  we  had 
disposed  of  the  pending  measure,  first 
in  trying  to  get  our  delegation  to  inform 
us  as  to  certain  things  that  were  going 
on,  and  second,  to  urge  our  delegation 
to  get  the  Secretary  General  to  exert 
greater  effort  toward  the  collection  of 
dues. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  friend  from 
Iowa  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  figures 
he  quoted  were  from  1961.  The  1961 
year  of  the  United  Nations  has  just 
ended.  A  great  many  nations  pay 
their  dues  on  the  basis  of  a  fiscal  year. 
Many  fiscal  years  have  not  run  out.  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  possible  that  an 
up-to-date  showing  would  indicate  that 
the  United  States  is  in  arrears,  because 
we  conduct  our  business  on  a  fiscal-year 
basis.  Our  fiscal  year  ends  on  June  30. 
The  United  Nations  conducts  its  affairs 
on  a  calendar-year  basis.  I  recall  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  used  the  1960 
figures.  I  believe  we  could  find  a  better 
guide  in  the  year  1961. 

I  am  not  saying  this  for  the  purpose 
of  belittling  the  fact  that  certain  nations 
are  behind  in  their  payments.  In  my 
presentation  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
debate  I  gave  the  number  of  nations  that 
were  behind,  and  how  much  they  were 
behind.  Every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
have  them  catch  up. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Before  I  yield,  I  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  in  the  letter  from 
the  President  which  I  read  Into  the  Rec- 
ord yesterday  he  makes  this  statement. 
The  Senator  will  find  It  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  page  5906.  I  will  give 
the  Senator  time  to  turn  to  the  letter,  in 
order  that  he  may  follow  me.  I  hope 
he  will  read  the  whole  letter.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  refer  to  the  third  paragraph, 
in  which  the  President  says: 

I  am  also  In  agreement  with  the  intention 
stated  in  section  4  of  the  substitute  that  this 
Nation  use  Its  best  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
pattern  of  D.N.  financing  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  unnecessary  any  future  large-scale 
borrowing. 

Now  follow  the  details: 

steps  to  be  taken  in  pursuit  of  this  goal 
would  Include  efforts  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  fiscal  affairs  In  the  Secretariat 
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and  coMtttTWtJt  agenclM  »nd  bolster  the  ex- 
isting llaeal  o«c«  voA  ofltow*. 

Then  the  Preiident  toe»  on  to  say 

that  he  wlU  submit  to  Congreas  a  semi- 
annual report  on  aU  the  fiscal  affa^s 
of  the  United  Nation*.  I  mention  that 
becauae  while  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ReUtions  did  not  follow  the  method 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  we 
decided  on  one  which  I  believe  will  pro- 
duce results.  Thia  U  borne  out  by  the 
sutement  of  the  Prealdent  himself.  I 
certainly  would  not  use  coercion  in 
condemnation  of  the  Senators  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
method  proposed  by  the  committee  would 
be  as  coercive  as  this. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  realize  that  when  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  arrearages  in  1961  and 
1960.  the  source  of  my  figures  was  the 
statement  of  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat on  the  collection  of  contributions 
as  of  February  28,  1962;  and  that  for 
the  year  1961.  the  period  runs  only  from 
January  1  to  October  31.  1961;  it  does 
not  cover  November  and  December? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  information;  I  did  not  realize  that 
that  was  true.  But  the  point  Is  that 
If  a  payment  was  due  to  the  United 
Nations  during  fiscal  1961.  that  amount 
might  be  payable,  so  far  as  the  nation  is 
concerned.  In  a  fiscal  year  that  Is  com- 
pletely different  from  that  of  the  U.N. 
That  is  true  of  the  United  States.  If  an 
assessment  against  us  was  payable 
in  1961.  the  appropriation  would  have 
been  made  for  the  following  fiscal  year— 
that  is,  fiscal  year  1962.  Sometimes  the 
second  half  of  our  assessment  is  not 
payable  until  the  second  half  of  our  fis- 
cal year.  For  that  reason,  there  have 
been  times  when  the  United  States  has 
been  shown  as  dehnquent  because  of 
the  inconsistency  between  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  make  a  point  of  that.  Some 
nations  are  behind  in  their  payments; 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  As  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  said,  this  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  aid  bill  last  year.  There  was  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  it.  and  the  vote  was 
66  to  24.  as  I  recall.  I  stated  at  that  time 
something  that  certainly  is  true  at  this 
time:  that  by  this  method  we  would  be 
penalizing  the  very  countries  which  we 
seek  to  help 

The  Senator  has  a  provision  at  the 
end  of  his  amendment  this  year  which 
he  did  not  have  In  the  amendment  last 
year.  It  gives  the  President  the  right  to 
exempt  countries  if  he  finds  that  for 
some  reason  they  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  the  requirements.  We  are  really 
dealing  with  the  collection  of  U.N.  debts, 
and  by  this  amendment  we  would  be 
making  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  bill  collector  for  the  United 
Nations.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
follow  that  course.  I  think  the  course 
which  is  outhned  in  the  President's  letter 
Is  a  much  better  method. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  if  agreed  to.  would 
penalize  the  very  countries  which  most 
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need  help.  It  would  let  go  scotfree 
Russia  and  all  the  other  Communist 
countries.  The  amendment  would  not 
touch  the  Communist  comitries,  except 
perhaps  Poland,  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  mentioned.  I  am  not  sure  it  would 
even  affect  Poland.  Our  relief  for  Poland 
was  given  largely  under  Public  Law  480. 
and  probably  Included  some  equipment. 
The  Senator  simply  referred  to  the  relief 
as  a  grant.  I  do  not  know  If  he  has  a 
breakdown  to  show  what  the  grant  con- 
sisted of. 

Also,  his  proposal  would  let  Prance  go 
scotfree.  Prance  is  one  of  the  great 
powers  that  have  declined  to  pay  the 
assessments;  although  It  Is  believed  that 
if  a  favorable  decision  is  handed  down 
by  the  World  Court,  France  will  pay  the 
special  assessment.  Just  as  It  pays  Its 
regular  assessment. 

Another  country   that   has  disagreed 
with  the  operations  in  the  Congo  is  a 
very  good  friend  of  the  United  SUtes.     I 
think  the  Government  of  that  country 
has  becwne  more  reali-stlc  recently   and 
I  hope  someday  It  will  be  biurk  In  step 
The  country  Is  Belgium.     The  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  not  af- 
fect Belgium,  because  we  do  not  extend 
aid  to  Belgium.     It  would  not  affect  the 
richer  countries  of  the  world,  because 
we  do  not  extend  aid  to  them.    The  Sen- 
ator's  proposal   would    affect   only   the 
countries  to  which  we  extend  aid:  and 
they  are  the  very  countries  we  wish  to 
help.    His  proposal  would  go  after  those 
countries  hammer  and  tongs,  but  would 
not  touch   the   other,   bigger  countries, 
such  as  tliose  I  have  named.     I  simply 
do  not  believe  that  his  proposal  provides 
a  realistic  approach.    I  do  not  believe  it 
is  as  Kood  an  approach — arid  I  say  this 
in  deference  and  with  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  al>solute  sincerity  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa — and  I  do  not  believe 
it  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  In  a  real- 
istic manner. 

The  proposal  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  a  much  l>etter  ap- 
proach. This  is  confirmed  in  the  letter 
of  the  President,  which  I  read  a  few 
minutes  a^o.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  see  a  much  better  record  a 
year  from  now.  I  think  he  will  then  be 
able  to  place  in  the  R«cord  a  much  bet- 
ter showing  than  is  true  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  about  what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve.  I  know  he  is  sincere  in 
his  statements.  I  know  he  was  sincere 
last  year  in  the  debate  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Certainly  we  are  all  sincere.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  we  are  not  getting  action. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  suggests 
that  a  year  from  now  we  will  have  before 
u.s  a  report  which  will  .show  a  great  im- 
provement so  far  as  the  fiscal  position 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  concerned.  I 
pray  that  we  will.  But  we  do  not  have 
a  better  one  today  than  we  had  at  the 
time  of  our  la.st  debate  on  this  issue 

I  am  not  quite  as  sure  as  the  Senator 
from  Alat>ama  that  an  all-out  effort  has 
not  been  made  by  the  U-N.  and  its  offi- 
cials and  our  delegation  to  the  UN.     As 


I  said  earlier,  Acting  Secretary  Generml 
U  Thant  is  engafcd  in  an  IntenslTe  ef- 
fort to  try  to  hare  the  lanard  mitfona 
pay  their  bins,  but  the  results  have  been 
most  disappointing. 

I  have  read  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent, to  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  referred.  I  am  pleaaed  to  note 
that  the  President  Is  In  agreem^t  with 
the  policy  set  forth  in  the  substitute 
bill.  But  the  point  I  made  eartler  in  my 
argument  Is  that  there  Is  nottatng  new 
about  this  poUcy.  It  Is  a  ptrtkry  that 
ever>'  President  and  every  Oongreaa  have 
followed  since  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  see  that  a 
thmg  has  been  added.  It  la  said  that 
steps  to  be  taken  in  pursuit  of  the  goal 
of  a  sound  fiscal  situation  would  include 
efforts  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  UN.  Secretariat. 
I  am  not  certain  what  that  means. 

I  am  not  sure  that  merely  a  reshuffling 
of  the  administrative  officials  within  the 
UN.  Secretariat  would  change  the  at- 
titude of  the  government  of  a  nation  In 
some  other  part  of  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  paying  its  bills  to  the  United 
Nations.  Perhaps  more  billings  would 
be  sent  out ;  I  do  not  know.  But  I  can- 
not see  that  this  would  change  the  posi- 
tion of  any  nation  in  that  connection. 

The  President  s  letter  also  says  that 
we  shall  bolster  the  existing  fiscal  office 
and  officers  of  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
not  sure  what  that  means.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  spell  out  what  it  means. 
Does  it  mean  that,  in  effect,  more  reve- 
nue agents  for  the  United  Nations  will 
be  going  around,  attempting  to  collect 
its  bills?  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
But  I  suggest  that  even  if  a  whole  army 
of  revenue  agents  for  the  United  Nations 
were  sent  all  over  the  world  to  collect  its 
bils.  they  would  not  t)e  able  to  collect 
one  additional  cent  if  the  Nations  con- 
cerned did  not  want  to  practice  fiscal  tn- 
teerity.  Certainly  that  would  not  hap- 
ptn  even  if  the  President  of  the  United 
states  himself  were  to  proceed  to  visit 
the  various  countries  in  an  endeavor  to 
collect  the  bills  for  the  United  Nations; 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  con- 
template having  that  done. 

All  we  seek  Is  authority  for  one  of  our 
foreign  aid  administrators,  when  dealing 
with  some  other  nation,  to  determine 
whether  tl^ls  nation  can,  while  main- 
taining its  economic  integrity,  pay  its 
bills  to  the  United  Nations.  If  it  can- 
not, the  negotiator  would  send  to  Wash- 
ington his  determination  to  that  effect. 
But  if  it  can,  the  negotiator  would  ad- 
vise that  country  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States— those  in  Alabama. 
those  in  Iowa,  and  those  in  other 
States — arc  not  going  to  send  any  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  such  a  country  until 
it  begins  to  practice  fiscal  integrity  be- 
fore the  United  Nations.  In  other  words. 
we  mean  to  have  such  nations  engage  in 
more  than  hpservice  in  connection  with 
the  Cliarter  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
want  more  than  that;  we  want  action, 
and  we  want  it  soon.  In  fact,  it  is  long 
past  due. 

So.  Mr  President.  I  close  by  stating 
that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  consid- 
ered this  matter  and  has  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  and  I 
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also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wants  some- 
thing done  about  it.  But  I  suggest  that 
unless  something  other  than  what  is 
called  for  by  the  substitute  or  by  the 
main  bill  is  done,  we  shall  not  be  taking 
action  to  cure  the  evil  which  exists.  I 
believe  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
practice  some  leadership  in  connection 
with  our  foreign-aid  program,  by  en- 
couraging nations  in  arrears  to  "get 
right"  with  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  COOPER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  promised  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait, 
if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  prefers 
to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Not  at  all. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   What  time  is  now  to  be  yielded? 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Then,  Mr.    Presi- 
dent. I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Rus- 
.sell  amendment.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss first  the  liussell  amendment — and 
I  .say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa — 
because  the  Russell  amendment  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  bill,  whereas  the 
Miller  amendment  deals  with  problems 
existing  in  thi?  United  Nations — prob- 
lems which  I  shall  discuss  In  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Russell  amendment 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  bill  which 
relates  to  the  proposed  $100  million  loan 
to  the  United  Ntaions;  and  the  vote  to 
be  taken  on  the  Russell  amendment  has 
very  properly  been  regarded  as  a  most 
important  vote,  and  undoubtedly  it  will 
set  the  climate  in  this  Chamber  for  the 
other  votes  which  will  ensue. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  the 
Russell  amendment  is  so  very  lmp>ortant 
is  that  it  dealfi,  in  effect,  with  the  very 
existence  of  the  United  Nations  Itself — 
a  subject  which,  basically,  has  not  been 
under  consideration  in  this  Chamber 
since  the  time  when  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  confirmed  by  vote  of  the 
Senate.  Once  the  charter  was  con- 
firmed, normally  that  would  have  been 
the  end  of  Seriate  consideration  of  that 
basic  subject.  But  by  means  of  the 
Russell  amendment  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  an  opportunity  to  act  di- 
rectly in  relationship  to  the  United  Na- 
tions itself,  by  means  of  a  contract 
which  in  effect  calls  for  a  loan  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations; 
and  in  that  connection  the  Congress 
would  make  funds  available  by  means 
of  a  regular  appropriation.  In  that  way 
the  United  States  would  give  assistance 
which  could  lielp  save  the  United  Na- 
tions itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  watcli  with  great  care  the  votes 
cast  by  Senators  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  \vhen  the  Russell  amend- 
ment is  voted  on,  because  as  the  debate 


has  developed  there  have  been,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  expressions  which 
might  give  rise  in  the  country  to  a  fear 
that  stirrings  of  the  old  attitude  of 
isolationism  may  be  occurring.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  deep  conviction  that  such 
an  attitude  has  been  removed  from  po- 
htlcal  life  in  our  Nation,  and  does  not 
today  represent  the  main  body  of  Amer- 
ican political  opinion.  Therefore,  I  hope 
very  much  that  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  show  that  decisively  when 
the  vote  is  taken;  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  a  majority  of  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators will  back  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  in  the  arrangements  which 
have  bene  made,  which  have  resulted 
In  the  fundamental  issue  which  is  before 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  many 
Senators  In  considering  the  Russell 
amendment  have  failed  to  realize  the 
size  of  the  Issue  It  Involves,  as  com- 
pared with  the  actual  direct  action 
which  would  result  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted.  The  Russell  amendment 
really  involves  the  issue  of  whether  the 
United  Nations  itself  will  be  sick  finan- 
cially or  whether  it  will  be  reasonably 
well  financially.  That  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant issue;  and  certainly  the  Soviet 
Union  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  be  able  to  put  the  United  Nations 
Into  a  position  of  fiscal  bankruptcy.  In 
fact,  as  I  shall  show  In  a  few  minutes, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  fiscal  problem  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  now  exists. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  will  not  be  enough 
for  our  country  to  give  the  United  Na- 
tions a  slight  blood  transfusion — which 
is  what  the  Russell  amendment  would 

do so  as  to  enable  the  United  Nations 

to  live  from  today  until  tomorrow,  but 
conttaue    to   be   in   financial   diflBculty. 
Certainly  that  would  be  the  result,  be- 
cause even  if  the  United  States  were  to 
forgive   this   debt,   the   United   Nations 
would  still  be  In  financial  difficulty.    In 
short,  what  is  needed  is  to  have  the 
United  Nations  place  its  feet  on  a  solid 
road  for  at  least  a  year  or  two,  so  as  to 
be    able    to    deal    adequately    with    its 
finances,  which  right  now  constitute  its 
major  headache,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  an  opportunity,  through  a  finding 
by  the  World  Court  and  by  means  of  ac- 
tion  by   its    members,    to   bring    itself 
abreast  of  its  financial  responsibilities. 
So.  Mr.  President,  the  Russell  amend- 
ment suffers  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  still  leave  the  United  Nations  in 
an  emergency  financial  condition;  and, 
as  I  view  the  matter,  such  a  situation 
would  be  very  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.    In  my  opinion,  by 
granting  the  United  Nations  what  Is — In 
view  of  the  size  of  our  budget  and  the 
importance  of  the  issues  at  stake — a  very 
small  sum  of  money,  namely,  the  dif- 
ference  between  $38   million   and   $100 
million — and.  Mr.  President,  mind  you, 
most  of   that  would  be  handled   on  a 
matching  basis,  happily,  as  the  Foreign 
Relations    Committee    has    worked    out 
that  matter,  and  as  I.  myself,  sought  to 
have  it  worked  ou1>— the  United  Nations 
would  thus  be  freed  of  its  fiscal  emergen- 
cy problems,  and  then  would  be  able  to 
face  the  particular  issues  being  raised  by 
various  Senators,  regardless  of  whether 


they  favor  or  oppose  the  Russell  amend- 
ment. In  short,  as  a  result  of  such  ac- 
tion the  United  Nations  would  then  be 
able  to  deal  in  a  far  more  effective  way 
with  problems  such  as  those  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  mounting  of  troop 
movements  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  in  the  Congo,  and  so  forth. 

Furthermore.    Mr.    President,    if    the 
Russell  amendment  is  defective  on  that 
ground — and  I  believe  that  is  a  fatal  de- 
fect— the   Russell  amendment   is   even 
more  defective  in  section  2.  because  that 
part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  require  Congress  to 
declare  war  every  time  the  President 
wanted  to  help  the  United  Nations  in 
any  of  the  very  necessary  ways  in  which 
it  would  from  time  to  time  be  likely  to 
need   help.     Section   2   of   the   Russell 
amendment  would  require  that  the  Con- 
gress take  favorable  action  on  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  to  help  the  United  Nations; 
and  such  a  procedure  would  play  direct- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  very  techniques 
which  have  been  used  at  various  places 
in  the  world  in  order  to  embarrass  and 
cause  difficulty  to  the  United  Nations. 
Certainly  we  wish  to  avoid  such  situa- 
tions— for  Instance,  those  In  Laos  or  In 
Vletnsmi,  where  the  Communists  have 
used   methods  of  infiltration  and  sub- 
version, although  without  causing  a  gen- 
eral war.    Certainly  we  must  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  counter  such  developments.   We 
do  not  wish  to  be  thrown  into  actual 
war  every  time  a  situation  similar  to 
Vietnam  or  the  Congo  or  Berlin  develops. 
Yet  section  2  of  the  Russell  amendment 
would  compel  Congress  either  to  act  to 
that  extent  in  such  situations,  or  else 
be  powerless. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  question  involved 
in  the  Russell  amendment  is  a  much 
larger  one  than  the  question  of  making  a 
loan  to  the  United  Nations;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  decision  reached  by  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  the  Russell  amend- 
ment will,  indeed,  be  a  very  fateful  de- 
cision, Insofar  as  the  United  Nations  is 
concerned.    In  fact,  favorable  action  by 
the  Senate  on  the  Russell  amendment 
could  well  be  a  fatal  decision,  in  my 
opinion,  for  It  could  well  gravely  endan- 
ger our  entire  posture  in  connection  with 
international  affairs,  and  could  do  so  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  could  pos- 
sibly occur  in  connection  with  any  ques- 
tion involved  in  making  a  loan  of  $30 
million  or  $160  million  or  $200  million  to 
the  United  Nations.     That  is  the  real 
force  of  the  Russell  amendment,  and  that 
is  the  real  reason  why  in  voting  on  it  we 
shall  be  voting  on  a  fimdamental  ques- 
tion and  not  by  any  means  a  question  of 
small  import  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  respect  for  the  argument  of  the 
need  for  having  in  the  General  Assembly 
an  effective  body  if  it  is  going  to  be  the 
principal  forum  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  criti- 
cisms and  analyses  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
and  other  Senators,  with  respect  to  the 
imperfections  and  deficiencies  of  the  U JI. 
All  those  discussions  have  a  part  in 
showing  this  country  where  it  is  going,  or 
how  it  operates,  or  where  it  should  go. 
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But  In  my  opinkn  that  la  an  extremely 
different  thin*  from  adopting  a  secUon 
which  wUl  commit  the  responsibility  of 
Coogress  very  much  against  the  kind  of 
foreign  policy  we  have  to  pursue  now  in 
view  of  the  constant  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  threaU  in  terms  of  lim- 
ited war  and  actions. 

The  very  thing  we  do  not  want  Con- 
gress to  do  is  pass  a  Joint  resolution 
every  Ume  one  of  these  Incidents  requires 
cooperaUon  or  activities  in  the  U.N. 
Once  Congress  passes  a  Joint  resolution 
of  that  kind,  then  these  incidents  cannot 
be  confined  to  their  proper  limits  as  inci- 
dents, but  they  will  become  major  emer- 
gencies as  between  our  country  and  the 
Communist  bloc. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Russell 
amendment  should  be  rejected  very  de- 
cisively for  the  reason  that  It  extends 
the  ambit  of  this  debate  far  beyond  its 
proper  compass  and  conunits  It  to  a 
course  of  action  gravely  inimical  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  bipartisan  policy  of  our 
country,  by  general  agreement. 

Now  I  desire  to  comment  on  the  Miller 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  goes  to  the 
Miller  amendment? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  '  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator advocates  committing  American 
men  into  military  actions  instituted  by 
the  United  Nations  without  Congress 
participating  in  any  degree. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  recommends  any 
such  thing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  he  did. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  answer. 
if  I  may.  because  Congress  can  always 
act  If  It  wants  to  stop  the  President, 
either  by  censure  resolution,  or  not  pro- 
viding the  money,  or  otherwise  asserting 
its  power. 

I  am  against  passing  a  law  which  will 
make  the  President  come  to  Congress 
for  a  joint  resolution,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  American  declaration  of 
war.  every  time  this  country  wants  to 
participate,  in  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional peace,  in  some  U-N.  action. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  does  not 
confine  his  amendment,  as  I  read  it.  to 
manpower.  It  extends  to  military  ma- 
terial as  well.  So  it  does  not  affect  just 
manpower.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
manpower  forces  of  our  Nation  will  not 
be  committed  at  all.  but.  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  committing  military 
equipment  or  materiel  will  also  require 
a  joint  resolution,  as  I  read  it.  I  think 
that  to  commit  us  to  a  policy  of  that 
kind  would  be  inimical  to  our  best  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  his  opmion.  The  Constitution 
gives  Congress  very  broad  power  in 
committing  American  men  to  battle.  Is 
the  Sermtor  familiar  with  section  6  of  the 
United  Natiorvs  Participation  Act  passed 
in  1945? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  remember  it 
offhand.     Will  the  Senator  read  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  the  section  which 
provides  for  participation  of  American 
Armed  Porces  in  conjunction  with  others 
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in  the  United  Nations.     SecUon  «  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Prealient  ts  suthortzed  to  negtHlate  n. 
special    agn^inent   or   agreemento   with    the 
Security  Ccuncll  which  shall  be  »ubject  to 
the  approval  of  the  CongreM  by  appropriate 
Act   or    Joli.t    reaoiutlon.    proTldlng    for   the 
nnmbera  aivd    typee   oX   armed    force*,    their 
degree    of    readlneM    and    general    location, 
and  the   nature  of   facUlUea  and   aaalstance 
Including  rghta  of  passage,  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Sorurlty  Council  on  Its  call  for 
the    purpo«e    of    maintaining    International 
peace  and  security  In  accordance  with  article 
43  of  said   liiarter.     The  President  shall  not 
be  deemed   to  require   the  autiiorlEuUon   of 
the  Conk;re«  to  make  available  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  Its  call  In  order  to  taXe  actkjn 
under  article  42  of  said  charter  and  pursuant 
to  such  special  agreement  or  agreements  the 
armed    for.ea.    facilities,    or    aaslst.xnce    pro- 
%lded   for    therein:    Provided.   That    nothing 
herein   contained   shall    be  cnristrued    a.s   an 
authorization  to  the  President  by  the  Con- 
grees  to  make  available  to  the  Security  C«iun- 
cll  for  suc-i  purp<-)ee  armed  force*.  facUlUea. 
or  asslstan:e  In  addition  to  the  forces,  facili- 
ties, and  a;.slstAnce  provided  for  In  such  spe- 
cial .igreenent  or  agreements 

In  194f).  when  we  implemented  our 
approval  Df  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
we  said  tJie  President  ciiuld  not  commit 
men  or  fiicilitles  or  materiel  to  combat 
with  the  United  Nations  without  appro- 
priate ac   or  resolution  of  Congress. 

I  have  offered  the  amendment  in  the 
lajiguage  I  have  employed  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  how  far  we 
have  gon-?  In  abdicating  our  responsl- 
bihtirs  and  our  sworn  duties.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  same  huiguage  as  exists  in 
the  1945  acL  It  has  the  same  effect 
the  exisUng  law  iias.  Yet  the  Senator 
finds  some  horrendous  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  this  country  in 
letting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  is  in  session,  participate 
in  the  action  of  the  Chief  Elxecutive  in 
sending  the  young  manhood  of  this  Na- 
tion to  thi'lr  death  or  to  be  maimed  in  any 
cjuarter  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  rrom  New  York  has  advocated 
no  such  thmg.  because  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  pointed  out  that  the 
amendment  would  cover  materiel  or 
ecjuipmer.t  as  well  as  manpower. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  The  original  bill  does 
that. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  will  get  to  the  Senators  stiitement 
with  resjiect  to  the  United  Nations  Par- 
acipation  Act.  The  United  NaUons 
Participation  Act,  m  section  6,  referred 
to  the  scheme  of  organization  of  a  per- 
manent U.N.  police  force  which  was  to 
be  negotiated  among  the  nations,  and 
which  is  sometliing  that  has  never  been 
done.  It  is  that  over  which  the  Congress 
wished  to  keep  control,  and  the  Congress 
IS  quite  right,  because  that  is  not  an 
incident  ."similar  to  the  condition  in  the 
Congo,  or  Vietnam,  or  .some  other  place. 
That  is  a  basic  commitment,  of  a  per- 
manent character,  of  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  on 
a  general  basis.  I  agree  with  that. 
This  IS  not  the  same  tiling  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  Is   providmg  for. 

This  section  is  tied  in  with  section 
7.  or  at  least  chapter  12,  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  which  provides  for  ac- 


tion by  the  United  NaUons.  on  an  open 
baste,  whatever  may  be  decided  aa 
proper  action  by  It  with  respect  to 
threats  to  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  acts  erf  aggression. 

In  short,  it  is  one  thing  to  have  Con- 
gress retain  control  as  to  what  ihall  be 
done  in  devoting  an  element  of  the 
American  military  forces  to  a  perma- 
nent type  of  police  force  to  the  United 
NaUons.  Thte  Is  another  matter.  It 
deals,  on  a  case-by-caae  basis,  with 
individual  Incidents  such  as  have  oc- 
curred in  Vietnam  and  the  Congo,  and 
may  occur  elsewhere. 

In  one  case,  that  of  section  6,  this  Is  a 
major,  deliberate  decision  by  the  United 
States  to  commit,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
aa  a  fundamental  basis  of  policy,  some 
of  Its  forces. 

In  the  other  case  It  Is  an  exercise  by 
t.he  President,  on  a  foreign  policy  basis, 
which  we  could  stop  at  any  time,  of  par- 
ticipating with  other  naUons  In  some 
actions  adapted  to  a  particular  Incident 
afTecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Though  It  is  ancient  history,  I  may 
menUon  that  In  our  gunboat  diplomacy 
in  iJilin  America  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  our  President  did  not  come  to 
Congress  to  ask  whether  it  wanted  that 
l>articular  thing  done.  The  President 
acted  imder  his  power  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  all  right  to  make  lurid  statements 
about  the  fact  that  we  may  send  Ameri- 
can boys  here  or  there  to  their  deaths, 
but  would  we  rather  send  them  en  masse. 
in  the  millions  or  In  the  hurwlreds  of 
thousands?  Or,  Instead,  would  we  pre- 
fer to  adopt  the  policy,  which  may  cost 
.some  lives — and  of  course  we  under- 
stand that,  and  It  breaks  our  hearts  to 
even  think  of  it — which  is  designed  to 
mlnimixp  the  danger  by  localizing  and 
minimizing  Incidents,  instead  of  leaving 
It  up  to  the  Congress  to  pass  Joint  dec- 
larations that  we  wish  to  engage  in 
massive  participation. 

What  would  we  expect  the  Russians 
to  do  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  pass  a  joint  resoluUon  to 
.'^end  American  troops  to  the  Congo? 
Should  we  expect  the  Russians  to  sit  and 
twiddle  their  thumbs?  I  should  say  not. 
They  would  consider  it  to  be  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  mobilization  of  our  coun- 
try's forces. 

It  is  a  great  thing  in  the  United  States 
that  any  Senator — and  certainly  a  Sen- 
ator as  distinguished  and  Important  as 
our  colleague — can  present  any  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (IAt.  Bxm- 
DicK  in  the  chair  > .  The  Ume  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  more  minutes  from  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  te  recognised 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  It  Is  very 
important  for  us,  as  Senators,  to  care- 
fully examine  what  is  proposed  in  all 
of  its  implications,  in  the  face  of  world 
events,  and  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
problems,  as  I  did  this  morning. 
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I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  implica- 
tions of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
an  extremely  important  amendment, 
worthy  of  extended  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  i:'  Senators  feel  they  wish 
to  be  enlightened  on  it  further,  because 
I  think  it  would  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  very  major  policy  which  could 
lead  us  into  very,  very  serious  laby- 
rinths, dead  ends  and  dangers.  I  should 
be  remiss  in  m,v  duty  as  a  Senator  if  I 
did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Presiden;,  I  now  wish  to  take  a 
minute  or  so  on  the  Miller  amendment 
The  Miller  amendment,  in  my  view. 
presents  certain  difficulties.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller]  yields 
to  no  one,  and  he  need  not  do  so.  in  re- 
gard to  deep  concern  about  doing  the 
right  thing  with  respect  to  the  United 
Nations  financial  situation.  I  do  not 
question  his  good  faith  or  his  sincerity 
in  making  any  statement.  I  do  not 
feel  that  he  is  trying  to  embarrass  or  to 
encumber  any  element  of  our  relations 
with  the  Unite<l  Nations. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
Miller  amendment  would  require  man- 
datory action  by  the  President,  since  it 
uses  the  word  "shall"  on  page  1,  line  5. 
whereas  the  President  does  have  today, 
as  evidenced  by  his  letter,  a  complete 
discretion  in  n.'gard  to  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  The  President  could,  if  he  so 
chose,  withhold  economic  aid  from  a 
naUon.  if  the  l>resident  felt  that  nation 
was  outrageously  refusing  to  honor  its 
United  Nations;  obligations,  as  a  matter 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  is  the  best  way  to  leave  the 
situation 

I  remind  Stmators  that  the  World 
Court  has  not  yet  acted,  so  if  we  should 
adopt  the  Miller  amendment  we  would 
be  giving  the  President  a  mandatory  di- 
rective before  the  advisory  opinion 
comes  from  the  World  Court;  we  should 
be  tying  the  President's  hands  with  re- 
spect to  many  other  nations  than  the 
ones  which  are  resdly  causing  the  prob- 
lem. If  we  examine  the  arrearages  in 
respect  to  the  special  operations  in  the 
Congo,  we  see  that  the  ones  which  are 
really  causing  the  problem  are  those  In 
the  CommunLst  bloc,  which  owe  over 
50  percent  of  the  total  arrearages. 
Those  include  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland, 
Rumania.  France  and  Belgium  are  also 
Involved,  and  they  would  not  be  reached 
by  the  amendment 

If  we  take  the  two  groups  together, 
they  account  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
arrearages.  I  have  tried  to  make  a  quick 
calculation,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  it  corrected.  In  respect  to  the 
1961  Congo  assessments  of  something 
like  $35  million,  some  $25  million  or  $26 
million  is  accounted  for  by  the  Com- 
munist-bloc nations,  which  are  not 
going  to  be  reached,  and  by  France  and 
Belgium,  which  are  not  going  to  be 
reached. 

The  amendment  would  Ue  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  in  a  mandatory  way.  with 
respect  to  many  naUons.  quite  apart 
from  the  main  ones  which  are  causing 
the  difficulty,  and  this  will  cause  us  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  i«ally  something  like  shoot- 
ing at  a  relatively  small  target  with  a 
vei-y  big  gun. 


The  President  has  discreUon.  He  has 
indicated  in  his  letter  that  he  proposes 
to  use  it  and  to  use  it  effectively.  In  my 
view,  with  the  greatest  of  respect  for 
the  sincerity  and  desires  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  which  I  know  are  of  the  high- 
est in  this  regard,  I  think  it  would  not 
be  wise — and  I  use  that  word  ad- 
visedly— to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.     I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  nice 
comments  made  by  my  good  friend  from 
New  York.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
could  perhaps  tell  us  what  he  has  in 
mind  when  he  says  that  the  President 
would  be  taking  certain  action. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
what  the  President's  letter  entailed.  I 
cannot  see  anything  specific  in  it.  It 
talks  in  terms  of  enlarging  the  Secretar- 
iat and  constituent  agencies  and  of 
bolstering  the  existing  fiscal  office  and 
officers. 

I  know  the  President  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  whole  problem,  but  he 
has  been  deeply  concerned  ever  since  he 
took  office.  President  Eisenhower  was 
deeply  concerned.  The  arrearages  have 
gone  up.  They  are  particularly  acute 
now. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  by  way  of  action  by  the  President, 
other  than  what  he  has  been  discussing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 

bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  yielding  of 
time?  I  am  glad  to  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
from  the  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  did  not  control  that  time,  or  I  would 
have  yielded  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Two  points  are  involved. 
The  hrst  point  is  that  the  President  is 
now  committed,  as  shown  by  his  letter, 
to  see  to  it  that  every  6  months  the  Con- 
gress is  given  a  report  on  arrearages, 
which  will  make  those  arrearages  public 
and  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  Because  the  President  will 
report  to  the  Congress,  it  will  give  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  do 
what  we  are  so  expert  at  doing,  to  pro- 
test very  vigorously  if  we  feel  the  pro- 
gram is  not  being  handled  properly. 

Second,  I  think  the  whole  purport  of 
the  President's  letter  is  that  the  United 
States  will  do  what  it  has  not  done  be- 
fore, that  it  will  interest  itself  in  a  diplo- 
matic sense  in  the  matter  of  the  pay- 
ment of  assessments,  arrearages,  et 
cetera  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Presi- 
dent will  not  use  any  of  the  money  he 
may  lend  to  the  United  Nations  to  bail 
anybody  out.    He  makes  that  clear. 

The  clear  implicaUon  is  present  in  the 
letter  that  the  United  States  will  address 
itself  as  a  nation,  with  all  the  great 
facilities  it  has.  toward  seeing  to  it  that 
a  much  better  record  is  made.  There  is 
a  commitment  to  do  better,  on  our  part, 


in  a  diplomatic  sense,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  agreement  to  make  reports 
to  the  Congress,  which  Is  important,  I 
think,  first,  as  giving  to  us  a  window 
on  the  situation,  and,  second,  a  platform 
from  which  to  protest  If  we  feel  the  pro- 
gram is  not  being  handled  properly. 

For  those  two  reasons  I  made  the 
statement  I  did. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  appreciate  "the  win- 
dow." and  I  appreciate  the  reports,  but 
I  have  not  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
reports  heretofore.  It  seems  to  me  there 
has  been  a  widespread  coverage  of  the 
fiscal  crisis  before  the  United  Nations 
by  the  press,  going  back  to  1960.  In 
fact,  in  the  fall  of  1960  many  of  the 
leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
pointed  out  that  by  the  fall  of  1961  there 
would  be  a  desperate  crisis  before  the 
United  Nations. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  receive 
more  reF>orts  more  often,  but  I  am  not 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  speeches  on  this  sub- 
ject or  that  we  may  become  exercised 
about  the  situation ;  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  attitude  of  the  member  na- 
tions to  whom  we  are  giving  assistance. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  those 
nations  to  whom  we  are  giving  assist- 
ance who  are  practicing  fiscal  integrity, 
who  will  wonder  why  they  receive  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  that  some  other 
nation  which  is  not  practicing  fiscal  in- 
tegrity is  receiving. 

If  we  had  some  assurance  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  in 
our  foreign  aid  program  this  would  be  a 
pohcy  it  would  be  helpful.  If  the  Presi- 
dent would  indicate  that  this  would  be  a 
policy.  I  would  not  necessarily  feel  in- 
clined to  push  my  amendment,  but  we 
have  received  no  assurance  like  that 
whatsoever. 

In  this  situation,  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that,  although  we 
may  have  high  hopes,  a  year  from  now 
we  shall  not  be  in  a  much  better  situa- 
tion than  the  one  m  which  we  find  our- 
selves today. 

I  am  interested  in  some  pracUcal  re- 
sults. I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  interested  In  pracUcal  results. 

I  cannot  see  anything  in  the  proposed 
legislation  before  the  Senate — and. 
frankly,  I  cannot  see  anythmg  in  the 
President's  letter— which  would  assure 
me  or  my  people  that  there  will  be  any 
practical  results  from  the  proposed  bill 
or  the  substitute,  because  I  believe  the 
President,  the  Congress,  our  delegations 
to  the  United  NaUons,  and  our  foreign 
aid  administrators  have  already,  long 
since,  been  trying  to  get  something  done 
in  Uiis  regard.  I  am  confident  they  have 
been  doing  their  best.  I  think  It  wUl  re- 
quire a  more  posiUve  policy  to  be  enunci- 
ated by  the  Congress  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  since  we  have  gotten  the  letter  from 
the  President,  I  think  Ccmgress  has  made 
Itself  very,  very  clear  on  the  poslUve 
policy. 

Our  debate  constitutes  a  very  strong 
record  In  the  direction  of  positive  policy, 
but  I  think  we  would  be  shooting  with  a 
very  big  gun  at  a  relatively  small  target 
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should  we  mandatorily  require  the  PreM-      .^^^^^  ^^^^^T^  -s'p^aic- 
dent  to  end  aid.  unless  he  accounts  for     ^^^^^ ^  ^^;'3,\\V'i;^ "    „now   that   the 

it  in  some  ^^^^J^^'^'^.X^'l^Tc^     u  n  "pera^io'n  in  the  Mideast  .cos  for- 
ing.  to  countries  with  respeci  ">  *'"Y„     ^  nartlv    because    President    Eisen- 

our  whole  national  interest  may  strong  y     N*a.d_ pa. tj>  ,^^*;^,^",  ^,/.„^,,^^.,,  a,^,^^ ,, 
dictate  that  we  should  give   aid    not- 
withstanding  U.N.  arrearages.     He  has 
that  discretionary  power  anyhow 

Mr.  CCXDPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nay;  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Would  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  use  any  time  on  my  substitute 
amendment  at  this  time'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  have  to  be  disposed  of  first  before 
time  on  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  G^-orsia 
could  be  used.  However,  time  on  the  bill 
could  be  used 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  amendment  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr  RusskllI  say  that 
he  felt  some  trepidation  in  addressing 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  we  are  con- 
sidering because  it  was  one  which  was 
primarily  within  the  coKnizancf  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 

If  the  Senator  from  GeorKia.  with  his 
long  record  of  distinguished  service,  felt 
trepidation,  it  is  evident  that,  in  in- 
creased measure.  I  would  also  feel  trepi- 
dation. Yet  all  of  us  must  represent 
the  people  of  our  SUtes.  regardless  of  the 
committee  on  which  we  serve,  and  be- 
cause the  subject  is  so  important.  I  have 
Interested  myself  in  it  and  wish  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  We  may  talk 
about  arrearages,  and  the  methods  that 
should  be  used  to  secure  payment  of  the 
assessments  owed  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  the  basic  issue  that 
is  really  before  the  Senate,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  this: 

Will  the  Congress  reject  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  make  it  impossible  to 
solve  the  financial  crisis  in  which  the 
United  Nations  finds  itself 

I  think  that  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  can  meet  the  present  crisis  by  loan- 
ing the  U  N.  $100  million,  and  yet  another 
crisis  may  arise  again  2  years  from 
now.  We  may  again  have  to  decide 
whether  support  of  the  United  Nations  is 
more  important  than  the  loan  of  several 
million  dollars.  But  today  we  must  face 
the  question.  Will  we  provide  the  loan, 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  U.N.  to  continue  its  security  opera- 
tions in  the  Mideast  and  the  Congo'' 
Failure  on  our  part  would  lead,  if  not 
immediately,  inexorably,  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  these  U.N.  operations. 

If  we  do  not  furnish  support  we  must 
remember  what  will  be  at  stake  It  is 
possible  that  the  operation  in  the  Mid- 
east may  fail,  and  the  United  Nations 
operation  in  the  Congo. 
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Mr  Prestdent.  will 


howcr  made  in  1956  hr,  historic  d.x-:.si  n 
that  the  United  Slates  would  not  join 
with  Its  historic  allies — the  United  King- 
dom France,  and  a  creat  friend  of  this 
co'intrv  Israel— '.n  the  u.se  of  force  He 
declared  that  'he  United  Stales  v.ou!d 
support  the  principles  of  internalinnal 
law  and  'he  Chafer  of  the  UN  to  which 
we  have  adhered  and  that  the  Vlldeast 
problem  must  not  be  solved  by  f-rce 
The  UN.  operation  was  enlarged  in  the 
Mideast  becau.se  of  this  decision  of 
Pre.-iderl  Eisenh.nwer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
time  of  thr-  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  have  w  nmaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICi^R  The 
Senator  ha=;   IT   minul".s  lemHiniuK 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  5  addition, il  miniite.-,  t<i  the  .senator 
from  Kentucky 

Mr  COOl  ER  A.s  mu<h  as  the  ques- 
tion ha-s  troubled  many  people.  I  ask 
Senators  to  consider  the  alternative  if 
the  United  Nations  had  not  decided  to 
act  in  the  Congo  at  the  request  of  lUs 
Central  Government,  the  only  govern- 
ment which  had  been  establislied  by  law 
If  the  United  Nations  had  not  acted  m 
llie  Congo.  It  IS  possible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  miuht  have  intervened.  If  this 
had  occurred,  the  United  States  might 
have  b<en  required  to  face  a  much  more 
difficult  decision— whether  the  United 
States  should  intervene  with  arms  and 
force 

Mr   MANSFIELD.    Mr   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

M  COOPER  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  new 
government  of  the  Congo,  the  Soviet 
Union  did.  in  a  sen.se.  intervene''  Did 
not  the  Soviet  Union  s«'nd  its  diplomats, 
planes,  and  equipment  to  that  country  in 
an  effort  to  play  a  very  sigmP.cant  part 
m  the  affairs  of  the  n»'w  country,  but 
eventually  was  forced  out  of  that  coun- 
try by  the  central  government '' 

Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  is  correct 
I  believe  the  full  story  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  Congo  is 
not  widely  known  Before  the  Congo  be- 
came independent,  the  leaders  of  its 
provinces,  including  Tshombe.  met  in 
Brussels  and  agreed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  '-'overnment  The  basic 
law  under  which  the  Congo  operates  to- 
day IS  one  that  passed  by  the  Belgian 
Parliament,  which  declared  the  Congo 
would  be  unified  under  a  central  govern- 
ment. Its  Parliament  was  elected  as  a 
central  goveriunent.  Then  the  seces- 
sionist movements  began  m  Katanga  and 
other  provinces.  But  under  the  basic 
law  there  is  no  legal  government  other 
than  the  central  government.  But 
whatever  it  is,  if  the  United  Nations  had 
not  intervened,  it  is  wholly  possible  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  tried  to  in- 
tervene, would  have  remained  in  the 
Congo  and  would  have  encouraged  and 
supported  the  secession. 


Mr   MANSFIELD 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr  COOPER  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Is  It  not  true  that 
after  the  Soviet  Union  was  In  effect 
forced  out  of  Leopoldville.  the  capital  of 
Central  Congo,  it  returned  to  the  eastern 
province  in  which  Gizenga,  the  follower 
of  Lumumba,  was  in  power,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  was  Implanted  In  that  area? 
Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  was  the  Central  Oovernment  which 
forced  the  Soviets  to  leave. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  known  that  at  one 
lime  the  cabinet  of  Tshombe  asked,  or 
made  a  decision  to  ask.  that,  with 
Oi/en^a.  the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union 
be  sought  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Tshombe  participated  in  the  decision. 
but  his  cabinet  once  determined  to  seek 
the  .support  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  Compress  refu.ses  to  aid  the  U  N. 
and  if  the  Congo  operation  fails.  It  is 
pos.sible  that  the  Soviets  will  be  back. 
as  they  were  before  they  were  forced 
out  by  the  Central  Government. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER  The  pending  amend- 
ment IS  critical.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  were  adopted. 
Its  practical  effect  would  mean  the  death 
knell  of  the  op«^ration  in  the  Congo,  and 
perhaps  m  the  Mideast.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  say  that  it  would  mean  the 
end  so  far  as  the  Mideast  operation  is 
concerned  Its  adoption  would  seri- 
ously cripple  the  United  Nations.  We 
may  not  agree  with  everything  It  has 
done — and  we  do  not — but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  of  us  would  want  to 
weaken,  and  witness  the  deterioration 
or  death  of.  the  United  Nations. 

Mr     RUSSELL.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER  I  yield. 
Mr  RUSSEIX.  It  has  been  repeated 
time  and  again  that  the  Communists 
were  preparing  to  take  over  the  Congo 
apparently  by  some  kind  of  military 
coup  However,  no  evidence  whatever 
has  been  presented,  other  than  the  flat 
statement  of  Senators,  that  conditions 
in  the  Congo  were  greatly  different  from 
those  prevailing  in  any  of  the  other 
African  countries  The  Russians  have 
sent  large  missions  and  have  sought  to 
inflltrate  all  of  them.  So  far  as  I  am 
advised,  the  situation  In  the  Congo  was 
not  different  from  that  in  any  other 
African  country.  The  Communists  are 
ceaselessly  infiltrating  the  whole  world 
in  maintaining  large  numbers  of  people 
in  their  missions,  which  are  always  used 
for  the  purposes  of  propaganda  and 
subversion. 

I  cannot  understand  the  constant  in- 
ferences that  the  Soviets  had  singled 
out  the  Congo  on  the  west  side  of  Africa 
as  their  Urget  of  military  attack.  Such 
mtelhgence  sources  as  are  available  to 
me  do  not  indicate  that  the  Russians 
were  preparing  to  send  military  force 
into  the  Congo  any  more  than  into  any 
of  the  other  African  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  Soviets  would  send  in  military 
forces.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  bring  great  missions  Into 
the  Congo,  with  the  purpose  of  support - 
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ing  secession  and  a  broadened  civil  war. 
That  would  be  to  their  liking. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  some  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX..  I  would  be  glad  to  use 
my  own  time,  but  under  the  Parliamen- 
tarian's ruling.  I  am  precluded  from  us- 
in;4  my  own  time. 

I  wish  to  saj ,  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  apparently  he  and 
I  have  been  reading  different  official 
documents.  1  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  question  that  the  Communists  were 
trying  to  support  the  separatist  move- 
ment of  Gizenga  in  Oriente  Province, 
and  that  they  were  demanding  every  day 
in  the  United  Nations  that  steps  be 
taken  to  crush  Katanga  and  Tshombe. 
I  have  before'  me  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the 
United  Natior.s  Security  Council  of  No- 
vember 26,  1961,  when  the  final  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  direct  military 
forces  into  the  Congo  to  crush  Tshombe 
and  Katanga  Province.  It  shows  that 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  was  Mr. 
Valerian  Zorir .  who,  as  the  Russian  rep- 
resentative, was  the  author  of  the  res- 
olution. It  shows  that  our  own  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Stevenson,  tried  to  amend 
it  to  include  G:2enga.  That  proposal  was 
vetoed  by  the  Russians.  Our  represent- 
ative voted  for  the  resolution,  stating 
that  he  did  so  reluctantly.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  statement  that  our  repre- 
sentative made.  This  is  the  final  state- 
ment before  the  delegates  proceeded  to 
vote  on  the  Russian  resolution  for  mili- 
tary action  tx)  destroy  Katanga  and 
Tshombe.  Our  representative,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, said: 

Before  proceeding  to  a  vote  I  should  like 
tlie  privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  explanation 
of  the  position  of  my  Oovernment.  We  will 
vote  for  the  three-power  resolution,  as 
amended — with  great  reluctance — bo  that 
the  Ftorelgn  Minister  of  the  Congo.  Mr.  Bom- 
boko,  will  not  return  to  his  tormented  coun- 
try emptyhanced  after  all  these  days  of 
talk.  We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  so  many 
delegations,  and  virtually  all  of  the  members 
of  this  Council  to  get  unanimity  on  a  satis- 
factory comprehensive  mandate  for  the  Sec- 
retary-General.  We  deeply  regret  the  Soviet 
vetoes  and  are  disturbed  by  what  they  im- 
ply for  the  futtire  of  the  Congo.  In  spite 
of  these  vetoes  of  paragraphs  desired  by  the 
representative  of  the  Congo,  and  clearly  de- 
fining the  authority  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, we  win  vcite  for  this  resolution  because 
we  believe  that  the  CouncU  should  take  a 
Arm  stand  against  the  activities  In  the 
Katanga  and  specifically  In  support  of  the 
Central  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  his  credit  that 
our  representative  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  bring  Gizenga  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  same  resolution.  He  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  every  member  of  the 
Security  Council  except  Russia.  Mr. 
Zorin  voted  against  it  and  stated  that, 
this  being  a  vote  cast  by  a  permanent 
member  of  tiie  Council,  the  resolution 
was  lost. 

My  objection  all  the  way  through  to 
the  Katanga  military  action  has  been 
that  it  was  ordered  by  this  resolution. 
I  have  heard  the  statement  made  over 
and  over  again  that  this  was  a  great  de- 
feat for  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Zorin  followed  up  the  resolution 
with  a  letter  to  Mr.  U  Thant,  demand- 


ing that  the  U.N.  move  immediately  into 
Katanga  with  all  the  military  forces  at 
its  command.  The  Soviets  feed  on  con- 
fusion and  dissension  within  nations  and 
between  nations  everywhere.  That  is 
always  grist  for  their  mill.  My  primary 
objective  to  the  brutal  assault  on  Ka- 
tanga was  that  it  was  done  by  the 
United  Nations,  an  organization  which 
was  represented  to  Congress  as  one 
which  was  to  undertake  to  solve  prob- 
lems by  mediation  and  negotiation.  In 
this  case  it  moved  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, with  overwhelming  force,  and 
with  unnecessary  brutality,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  women  and  children,  the 
destruction  of  hospitals,  and  the  death 
of  people  driving  ambulances  on  the 
streets  of  Elisabethville.  They  moved 
in  without  exhausting  all  the  p>ossibili- 
ties  of  mediation  and  negotiations,  and 
they  did  so  on  the  motion  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Yet  Senators  tell  us  that  the  Soviet 
Union  suffered  a  great  defeat  when  Ka- 
tanga was  conquered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  have  been  reading  the 
proposed  amendments  which  are  printed 
and  are  on  our  desks.    I  find  some  of 
them  have  a  great  deal  of  merit.    They 
contain  provisions  which  I  would  like  to 
see  written  into  the  act.     However,  we 
must  face  facts.     I  do  not  believe  that 
any   of   these   amendments   would   get 
enough  votes  to  be  adopted.    That  was 
the  case  of  the  amendment  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [  Mr. 
HiCKENLOOPEF  1 .  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Motton],  and  myself.    Had 
we  had  the  votes  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, we  would  not  have  agreed  to  any 
compromise.    We  have  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise, and  we  did  so  because  we  did 
not  have  the  votes.    If  we  had  offered 
the  amendment  and  if  it  had  been  de- 
feated, the  bill  which  would  have  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  would  have  car- 
ried the  directive  to  the  President  to  buy 
$100  million  worth  of  bonds  at  2  per- 
cent interest.    I  do  not  like  that  either. 
When  we  do  not  have  enough  votes 
to  accomplish  what  we  seek  to  do,  we 
should  do  that  for  which  we  can  get  the 
votes.    The  compromise  proposal  was  as 
far  as  we  could  go.     The  compromise 
does  vest  great  power  in  the  President; 
but  imlike  the  original  bill,  it  does  not 
direct  him  to  buy  $100  million  worth  of 
bonds  at  2  percent.    It  leaves  the  ques- 
tion with  the  President,  and  he  has  the 
power  to  do  what  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would    write   into   the   bill.     For 
instance,  he  can  determine  the  interest 
rate  on  the  loan.    He  can  determine  the 
duration  of  the  loan.    He  can  use  this 
power  of  authority  to  lend  $100  million 
to  require  the  United  Nations  to  make  a 
real  and  determined   effort  to   collect 
assessments   before   letting  them  have 
the  money.    He  would  have  the  power  to 
do  what  the  amendments  which  do  not 
have  votes  enough  to  be  adopted  would 
require  him  to  do. 

In  effect  the  compromise  bill  warns 
the  President  to  use  this  power  wisely. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  President 
will  use  this  power  wisely  or  not.  I  hope 
he  will  use  it  wisely,  because  he  can  go 
a  long  way  toward  improving  the  finan- 


cial condition  of  the  United  Nations  if 
he  uses  the  power  provided  in  the  com- 
promise bill  as  he  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  do. 

Having  helped  to  work  out  the  com- 
promise amendment,  I  shall  stay  with  it. 
I  say  again,  though,  that  several  of  the 
proposed  amendments  are  meritorious 
from  my  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  votes  to  adopt  them.  Therefore, 
let  us  adopt  the  compromise  amendment. 
The  bill  will  then  go  to  the  House, 
where  I  understand  the  hurdle  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  correct  to 
state  that  the  proposal  on  which  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vote  is  not  the  Russell 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
but  the  Miller  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neubercer]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebradia  [Mr.  Hruska] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubirgerI. 
If  present  and  votlngr,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  78,  as  follows: 


Butler 
Byrd,  Va. 
Capehart 
Cotton 
Dworsbak 
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Eastland 

Gruenlng 
Johnston 
Miller 


Bobertson 

Russell 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Tower 
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Aiken 

Alio*  I 

AAderaon 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoKKS 

Burdlck 

Bush 
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NAYS— 78 
Pulbrlght  MetcaU 


Ooldwmter 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickey 

Hill 

Holland 

Humpnrey 


Byrd   W  Va         Jackson 
CMnnoii  Javlta 

CarUon  Jordan 

C  arroll  Keating 

Case.  N  J  Kefauver 

Case.  S  Dak.        Ken- 
Church  Kuchel 
Clark  LauBche 
Cijoper  Long.  Mo 
Curtis 
D.rksen 
DoUd 
Dougla-H 
EUender 
Er»ln   . 
Pong 


Monroney 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosa 

Mundt 

Mu.»kie 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saltoastall 

Scott 

Sniathers 

Smith,  Mass 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 


Long.  Hawaii  Kymli\Kti,n 

Maunuson  Talmadge 

MansHpld  Wiley 

McCarthy  Wil llama.  Del 

McClellan  Tarborough 

McOee  YounK.  N    I>ak 

McNainara  Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 7 
Chivez  HruBka  W.Ula:iv<i    N  J 

Engle  Long.  La. 

Huktiilooper       Neuberger 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  rejected  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  recon.-.uier  bo 
laid  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  vsas 
agreed  to 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  .Meld 
10  minutes  on  the  amendment  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  I>akota 
[Mr.  Case]  and,  incidentally,  may  I  say. 
I  am  delighted,  and  I  am  sure  every 
other  Senator  is,  to  see  him  back  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  beloved  colleague 
from  Iowa  primarily  because  I  thought 
that  it  could  be  considered  an  invitation 
to  some  nations  to  become  delinquent  in 
their  dues  and  then  expect  to  come  to 
Uncle  Sam  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
dues,  and  thereby  create  a  situation  that 
should  not  exist. 

Mr  President,  from  what  one  hears 
and  reads,  a  speech  at  this  time  will 
change  no  votes.  But  as  students  of 
today  and  tomorrow  read  what  is  said 
here,  there  may  be  some  value  in  record- 
ing ones  thought  at  this  time  when  a 
vote  nears  on  an  issue  that  has  enduring 
implications. 

Although  some  might  see  in  a  vote 
against  the  so-called  compromise  plan 
a  vote  unfriendly  to  the  United  Nations. 
for  myself  I  speciflcally  disclaim  such  an 
attitude.  It  was  my  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1945  H 
Con  Res.  75)  which  was  approved  there 
on  December  10.  1945,  and  concurred  in 
b.v  the  Senate  on  motion  by  my  distin- 
guished predecessor.  Senator  Gurney. 
next  day.  which  invited  the  homeless 
organization  to  make  its  headquarters  m 
the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 1  Mr  WiLKY  1  will  recall  he  had  a 
similar  resolution  pending  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  in 
the  interest  of  prompt  action,  when  the 
infant  United  Nations  was  floundering. 


he  speciflcally  supported   prompt  con- 
currence in  the  action  of  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  December 
10  1945.  and  of  the  Senate  on  December 
n.  1945.  dealing  with  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  which  I  had  introduced, 
inviting  the  United  Nations  to  make  its 
headquarters  in  the  United  States,  may 
follow  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDirrO  OFFICER      Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, subsequently  I  urged  and  sup- 
ported the  initial  appropriation  of  $75 
million  to  get  the  headquarters  under- 
way. 

So.  I  speak  as  an  early  and  continuing 
fri'^nd  of  the  United  Nation.s. 

The  ba-ic  nwson  why  I  shall  not  vote 
for  the  .'<o-called  compromise  bond-or- 
loan  prnpo.sal  is  that  thi.s  falls  too  clearly 
within  the  dangir  zone  predicted  for  the 
United  Nations  when  iUs  headquarters 
wa-  located  here,  namely,  that  tendering 
and  acceptance  of  such  a  disproiwrtion- 
ate  share  of  its  financing  from  one  coun- 
try tends  to  make  the  UN  beholden  to 
that  country  and  establi.she.s  a  bad  prec- 
ri*>nt  for  future  action 

At  the  time  when  it  wa^  propo.sfd  that 
the  United  Nations  locate  within  the 
Ui..r«(l  Stat»-.s.  many  people  ft-ared  this 
would  tend  to  make  the  United  Nations 
.subservient  to.  or  dominant  m.  the  for- 
ei;,'n  policy  of  the  Unitetl  States 

I  may  say  that  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  the  other  day.  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Pre.-s  Club, 
expressed  some  fears  in  that  regard,  so 
these  fears  have  been  brought  out  to 
some  extent  in  practice 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  then  Presi- 
dent. Harry  S  Truman  was  among  those 
\vho  felt  .some  mi.s«ivings  on  that  score. 
but  he  waived  th.em  for  the  .sake  of  get- 
ting the  organization  on  to  a  functioning 
basis 

Tlie  United  Nations.  Mr  Pre.sident. 
should  not  be  in  the  ve^t  pocket  of  the 
foreign  minister  or  .secretary  of  state  of 
any  member  nation  nor  cornered  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  treasury  of  any  single 
country,  either  The  pending  proposal 
does  not  go  that  far.  but  it  does,  in  my 
judgment,  make  the  United  Nations  too 
largely  dependent  upon  one  nation,  that 
IS,  the  United  States,  and  creates  for  us 
in  future  crises  a  weakening  of  independ- 
ent judgment.  It  also  would  create  a 
precedent  for  other  members  to  vote  ob- 
ligations and  undertakings  while  send- 
ing the  bill  to  Uncle  Sam 

We  would  become,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  I  think  wise,  the  baik-r-out  for  un- 
happy adventures. 

Mr  President,  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  society  of  nations  .should 
undertake  to  pass  judgment  on  civil  and 
internal  afTairs  of  other  countries  came 
to  my  attention  early  Forty-six  years 
ago  this  spring,  as  a  sophomore  in  col- 
lege. It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  m 
an  intercollegiate  oratorical  contest  held 
at  Lake  Mohonk,  NY,  in  connection 
with  a  conference  on  international 
arbitration. 


At  that,  for  me.  unforgettable  experi- 
ence I  heard  an  Impromptu  debate  be- 
tween WUUam  Howard  Taft  and  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  upon  the  merits  of 
a  League  To  Enforce  Peace.  Mr.  Taft 
was  the  immediate  past  President  of  the 
United  States;  Mr.  Bryan  was  Woodrow 
WiLsons  recently  resigned  Secretary  of 
State  ^  , 

I  recall  that  the  point  which  Mr.  Taft 
.sought  to  make  quite  clearly,  because  it 
was  the  problem  ix)int  then,  became  the 
problem  point  for  the  League  of  Nations 
later  and  is  the  problem  point  for  the 
United  Nations  today. 

"Some  folks,  Mr  Taft  said,  "object  to 
the  word  enforce.  They  think  the  or- 
L;anization  should  be  merely  a  League  for 
Peace."  Mr.  Taft  urged  retention  of 
ih.e  concept  of  enforcing  peace. 

But  though  in  idealism  the  enforce- 
ment of  peace  sounds  attractive,  the 
blunt  lesson  of  history  is  that  the  en- 
forcer is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing predatory  interests  by  people  against 
whom  the  enforcement  takes  place. 

This  was  so  when  the  Holy  Alliance 
fell  apart.  It  was  so  when  Prince  Met- 
ternichs  theory  of  legitimacy  for  the 
status  quo  failed.  It  was  the  stubborn 
rock  of  suspicion  on  which  the  League 
of  Nations  grounded. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  adhere  to  the  League  unless 
we  retained  the  right  to  determine  for 
our.selves  whether  affairs  were  internal 
or  external  and  whether  they  involved  a 
surrender  of  national  sovereignty.  And 
without  the  Pepper  reservations  we 
would  not  join  the  simply  named  League 
of  Nations,  although  the  enforcement  of 
l>eace  was  not  a  rigid  provision  of  Its 
covenant 

The  lessons  left  by  those  experiments 
presumably  were  solidly  learned. 

I  recall  hearing  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
while  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, speaking  in  Sioux  Palls.  8.  Dak.. 
on  the  10th  anniversary  of  its  birth, 
say  that  the  principles  of  sover- 
eignty for  which  his  grandfather  had 
contended  in  the  historic  debates  on  the 
League  of  Nations  had  been  accepted  as 
the  premi.se  on  which  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  was  written.  This  was 
that  major  decisions  on  the  use  of 
force  rested  in  the  Security  Council 
where  the  permanent  members  held  veto 
power 

And.  for  myself.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  shifting  of  such  decisions  to  the 
General  Assembly  was  an  unfortunate 
re.sort  to  expediency. 

The  current  problem  as  to  whether  na- 
tions delinquent  in  their  dues  or  assess- 
ments may  vote  might  be  resolved.  I 
suggest,  by  requiring,  first,  that  motions 
to  employ  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Forces  in  any  .situation  be  once  and  for 
all  declared  to  be  "substantive  matters" 
to  pass  which  a  two-thirds  majority  is 
needed  and.  second,  that  no  member  be 
permitted  to  vote  on  "substantive  mat- 
ters" unless  that  nation  is  current  in  its 
payment  of  all  dues  and  assessments. 

it  remains  desirable,  I  think,  to  have 
as  many  of  these  problems  of  peace 
enforcement  as  possible  settled  In  the 
Security  Council  Only  when  the  Secu- 
rity Council  lacked  sufTlclent  imanimity 
for  effective  action  should  the  decision 
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go  to  the  General  Assembly.  But  there 
the  basic  rule  should  be  that  any  peace 
enforcement  action  must  be  regarded  as 
a  substantive  matter,  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  must  approve  it  before  action  is 
taken.  Beyond  that,  the  vote  on  such 
matters  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority 
for  approval  should  be  taken  only  among 
those  members  whose  dues  and  obliga- 
tions are   paid  for   the  current  year. 

A  matter  neither  commanding  ade- 
quate unanimity  of  support  for  approval 
by  the  Security  Council  nor  commanding 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  dues-paying 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
effective  action  would  not  be  a  matter  for 
United  Nations  action,  but  should  be 
left  to  such  regionally  interested  powers 
as  might  feel  compelled  by  reason  of 
regional  interest  to  take  action. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
I  time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  an 
additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
final  analysis,  a  nation  whose  self- 
interest  dictates  that  it  take  police  action 
must  answer  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  as  to  whether  its  action  is  right. 
Such  a  rule,  I  submit,  would  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  problems  such  as  now  exist 
and  others  that  may  arise.  For.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  one  thing  the  United 
Nations  needs  today  it  is  to  learn  fiscal 
responsibilty. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  remember 
the  one-man  teacher  on  that  subject 
who  used  to  remind  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives almost  daily  that  bills  incurred 
have  to  be  paid.  His  name  was  Bob  Rich, 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania. His  favorite  speech  had  one 
ringing  question:  "Where  are  you  going 
to  get  the  money?" 

The  United  Nations  needs  nothing 
more  badly  today  than  it  needs  a  lesson 
on  fiscal  responsibility;  that  when  ex- 
peditions are  undertaken,  they  must  be 
paid  for. 

And.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  other 
way  for  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  it  might 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  experience  to 
let  the  creditors  of  the  United  Nations 
today,  including  the  United  States,  to 
continue  to  carry  the  accounts  until  the 
debts  can  be  retired  in  a  normal  set- 
aside  from  annual  revenues. 

At  least.  I  hope  that  the  expression  of 
these  observations  may  help  to  induce 
some  caution  against  courses  that  could 
carr^  the  United  Nations  down  the  road 
to  destruction  by  over-extension  into  ill- 
advised  adventures. 

Mr.  President  none  of  us  wants  to  delay 
the  advent  of  world  peace. 

The  brutality  of  war  is  etched  vividly 
in  the  memory  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  through  some  experience  or 
other.  Many  have  seen  wars  inhuman- 
ity on  the  field  of  battle  itself.  Others 
have  seen  it  in  the  mountainous  ceme- 
tery of  a  milUon  bodies  at  Verdun  and 
Ypres.  Others  have  felt  it  in  the  walled 
city  of  Old  Warsaw  or  the  reminders  of 
Hiroshima.    All  have  known  the  anguish 


of  broken  families  and  orphaned  chil- 
dren. A  hundred  place  names  remind 
us  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  young 
Americans  from  the  bloodied  beaches  of 
Normandy  to  the  bitterly  won  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  sacrifices  that  touched  every 
home  in  America. 

Our  response  to  the  call  of  people  for 
peace  should  employ  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience in  molding  and  developing  in- 
ternational organization  and  action.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  in  this  area  we 
should  move  forward  but  not  too  rapidly. 

We  must  not  forget  that  were  there 
no  right  of  revolution  our  own  country 
would  not  have  been  bom;  that  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  peaceful 
change  there  will  be  change  by  force; 
that  young  nations  may  be  expected  to 
have  some  growing  pains  even  as  we  did 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  be- 
fore we  adopted  a  Constitution  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union;  that  even  so  lovely 
a  thing  as  the  United  Nations  needs  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  to  adapt  its  programs  to  its  pocket- 
book  and  its  commitments  to  its  capa- 
bilities. 

This  generation  is  seeing  a  new  age 

born — the  age  of  space — but  there  will 

remain  for  all  time  the  nature  of  men 

and  nations.    By  applying  the  lessons  of 

history  to  the  problems  of  the  present, 

and    by   recognizing    the    place   of   the 

Infinite  in  the  shaping  of  events,  we  shall 

reach  the  true  grandeur  of  the  United 

Nations. 

Exhibit   1 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record,  House  of 
Representatives,  Dec.   10,   1945) 
Proceedings  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution   75 
ttnited  nations   headquarters 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask    unanimous    consent    to    proceed    for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    Case   of   South   Dakota.  Mr.    Speaker, 
the  morning   press  reports  that  the  vote  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  of   the  United 
Nations  Organization  on  whether  or  not  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  will  be 
in  the  United  States  is  to  take  place  by  the 
middle   of   the   week,    but   reports   over    the 
weekend    indicate    that   there    is   some    un- 
certainty among  the  members  about  voting 
becavise  there  is  lacking  an  official  statement 
on   the   part  of  the  United  States  as  to   its 
desires  in  the  matter.    Naturally  the  United 
Nations  want  to  have  an  official  expression 
to   Indicate    that   the   headquarters   will   be 
welcome  here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
leadership    to   the   fact    that   on  the   5th   of 
September   I   introduced    House    Concurrent 
Resolution     75    which     proposed     that     the 
United  Nations  be  and  hereby  are  invited  to 
locate  the  site  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation within  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  view  of  the  pendency  of  this  question  in 
London  by  the  middle  of  the  week.  I  hope 
the  leadership  will  call  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 
I  Prom    the    Record    of    House    proceedings 
later  In  the  day.  Dec.  10.  1945] 
united  nations  organization 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask   unanimous   consent   for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 75.  ^   ,, 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 
-Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the   Senate   concurring) .   That   the   United 


Nations  be.  and  hereby  are,  invited  to  locate 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
within  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  Speaks.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

united  nations  invited 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 75  unanimously,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives gives  to  the  United  Nations  an  offi- 
cial and  hearty  expression  of  welcome  to 
place  the  headquarters  of  the  new  world  or  • 
ganization  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  earlier  today, 
the  United  Nations'  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion sitting  in  London  will  vote  by  midweek 
on  item  No.  1  of  its  executive  committee 
proposals  which  recommended  that  the 
headquarters  of  the  new  world  organization 
be  placed  in  the  United  States.  The  press 
reports  this  morning  Indicated  a  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  to  vote  since  there  has 
been  "lacking  an  official  statement  of  the 
United  States  desires  on  a  UNO  site." 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  should  settle 
any  uncertainty  on  that  score,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  it  represents  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  saying:  "That  the  United  Nations  be  and 
hereby  are  invited  to  locate  the  site  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  within  the 
United  States  of  America." 

This  resolution  was  introduced  In  Sep- 
tember following  the  unanimous  action  of 
44  of  the  Nation's  48  Governors  in  adopting 
a  similar  statement  when  meeting  at  Mack- 
inac Island.  The  only  reason  congressional 
action  has  not  t>een  taken  e-rlier,  it  may  be 
said,  is  that  shortly  after  the  resolution  was 
Introduced,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
place  the  headquarters  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  here  thought  that  any  formal 
action  by  the  Congress  might  be  considered 
out  of  place  as  dealing  with  a  matter  already 
acted  up>on  by  UNO. 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  however,  representa- 
tives from  various  communities  of  the 
United  States  appearing  before  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  in  London  have  reported 
that  some  of  the  Commission's  members  were 
under  the  Impression  that  the  headquarters 
were  not  wanted  in  the  United  States.  When 
the  press,  this  morning,  carried  such  a  sug- 
gestion, with  the  vote  of  confirmation  pend- 
ing this  week,  it  occurred  to  me  that  an 
official  statement  should  be  made  at  once. 
and  could  be  made  by  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution   which  I   had  Introduced. 

Upon  consultation.  I  found  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  McCormack.  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Martin. 
and  the  Speaker  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Mi.  Rayburn.  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  provided  Immediate  action 
was  agreeable  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

That  committee  was  just  adjourning  its 
session  when  I  reached  the  committee  room 
and  presented  the  matter  to  the  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Bloom,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Eaton.  The  chairman  im- 
mediately placed  the  resolution  before  the 
committee,  which  promptly  and  unanimous- 
ly voted  approval. 
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Th«  »cUon  of  the  Houie  of  BepresenUtlves 
now  in  pualng  the  re«>iutlon  by  unanlmou. 
consent  mdd.  further  to  the  wholehearted 
character  of  the  Invitation  extended  and  wUl 
be  appreciated,  I  am  lure,  by  the  n\ember»  of 
the  United  Nations  OrganlzaUon  and  Its  Pre- 
paratory Commission. 

It  is  not  my  purpoM  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss any  particular  site.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  there  are  many  suitable  places  in 
this  vast  country  for  a  headquarters,  and  to 
the  one  that  the  United  Nations  chooses,  the 
United  States  bids  a  hearty  welcome  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  such  a  location  wUl  con- 
tribute to  the  great  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 
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EXTKMSION    or    BEMAKKS 

(Mr    Jonkman  asked  and   was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the   Rxc- 

UAO.) 

[Ftom    the    proceedings    of    the    Senate    on 
Tuesday.  Dec    U.  19451 

INVITATTON  TO  LOCATE  SEAT  OF  UNrrED  NATIONS 
OEGANIZATION    WrrHIN    THE    UNTrED    STATES 

Mr.  GuxNET.  Mr.  President,  there  has  Just 
been  messaged  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives House  Concurrent  Resolution 
75.  I  ask  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
may  be  read  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ParsioENT  pro  tempore  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
coming  over  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  75),  as  follows 

■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Keprrsenfatir*-? 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  United 
Nations,  be  and  hereby  are.  invited  to  locate 
the  seat  of  the  United  NaUons  Organization 
within  the  United  SUtes  of  America  ' 

Mr.  Hill.  I  inquire  If  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  Is  going  to  request  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resclutlon 
Mr.  Gurnet.  It  was  my  Intention  to  make 
a  short  explanation  and  then  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  HtLL.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
13  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  wonder  If  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  that  conunlttee 

Mr.  GtJKNET.  In  answer  I  may  s.ny  I  not 
only  had  a  chance  to  discuss  It  with  him, 
but  It  was  also  considered  by  the  committee. 
and  I  received  permission  to  ask  that  It  be 
considered  on  the  Root  of  the  Senate  this 
morning.  If  I  could  get  unanimous  consent 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hii-L  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  I  was  a  little  late  In  getting 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be- 
cause I  had  to  attend  first  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  I  did  not 
hear  the  discussion  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but.  as  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  committee  authnr- 
ized  him  to  call  up  the  resolution  and  ask 
for  action  by  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

Mr  GuKNET.  The  Senators  statement  Is 
correct 

The  President  pro  tempore  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

Mr  GcTiNET  Mr  President.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Preparatory  Coniml.^slon  Is 
now  sitting  In  London  and  Intends  to  vote 
tfxnorrow  on  a  site  for  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  Therefore,  while  this  Ls  a  con- 
current resolution  and  Is  not  Intended  to  do 
more  than  to  convey  the  sen'lment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  still  It  will  be  a  semi- 
official Invitation  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization's  capital  be  located  In  the 
United  States. 


I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation*  this  morning  approved 
the  concurrent  reaoluUon  and  authorized 
me  to  asJt  unanlmoua  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  resolution  which  waa 
adopted  by  the  House  yesterday  I  there- 
fore express  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
concur  In   the  restilutlon 

Mr  WiLET.  Mr.  President,  this  morning 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
voted  for  House  Concurrent  Resolution  75. 
inviting  the  United  Nations  Organization  to 
locate  the  seat  of  the  Organization  within 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  after- 
noon the  Senate  Is  about  to  ado(  t  this 
resolution  which  was  agreed  Uy  In  the  Hou.se 
yesterday  The  concurrent  resolution  was 
introduced  on  September  5.  1945  by  Repre- 
.senuuve  C\se,  Republican,  of  South  Dakota. 
I  am,  indeed,  happy  that  In  a  few  nximenU 
this  resolution  will  have  been  adopted  by 
both  Houses  For  the  benefit  of  the  Record. 
however,  I  should  like  to  note  these  facts 

On  July  12.  1945,  I  Introduced  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  20.  designed  for  the  same 
purpose,  namely,  to  invite  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  to  locate  its  headquarters 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  75  is  identical  in 
wording  with  my  own  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  20.  submitted  a  month  and  a 
half  previously  I  spoke  on  the  flimr  of  the 
Senate  on  this  subject  on  July  12  a::d  also 
a  week  later   on  July  20.    1945 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fart  that  this 
was  long  before  the  conferences  had  reached 
the  final  .stage  for  the  making  of  the  decision 
as  to  where  the  seat  of  UNO  w.is  to  be  lo- 
cated:' Today  the  decision  hangs  In  the 
balance  as  to  whether  the  .seat  of  the  Organ- 
ization will  be  located  on  the  free  soil  of 
America  or  on  the  strife-torn  S'  11  of  Europe 
I  humbly  feci  that  If  the  Senate  had  taken 
action  on  my  own  resolution  In  the  period 
following  Its  introduction  there  would  have 
been  less  doubt  as  t^)  the  final  decision  of 
the  United  Nations  m  this  important  mat- 
ter Instead,  the  Senate  did  nothing  for 
4   ,j    months. 

Representative  Case  submitted  his  resolu- 
tion in  September  5.  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  reported  It  on  December 
10,  the  same  day  that  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Hou.se. 

It  is  gix)d  that  the  resolution  has  now 
cleared  both  Houses,  but  I  feel  that  I  would 
be  remUs  In  my  responsibilities  If  I  did  not 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  de- 
lay in  acting  on  my  own  resolution  h.-\s  left 
the  Iss'.ie  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of  the 
Uul'ed  Nations  Organization  In  doubt  at 
this  time 

The  PRt-sinrsT  pro  tempore  The  question 
Is  on  concurring  In  the  House  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  In. 


Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Pre.sidrnt.  1  yield 
3  minute.s  to  the  di.'^tinmii.shed  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI  from 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  i.s  recognized 
for  3  minute.s. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
primarily  to  welcome  my  di.stinsui.shed 
colleague  I  Mr.  C\9.z  of  South  DaktUal 
back  to  the  Senate  after  his  recent  illneSvS. 
I  rrjoice,  with  the  rest  of  my  colleaKues, 
to  find  him  recovered.  an.swerin^'  roll 
calls  a^ain  and  to  know  that  we  shall 
continue  to  have  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  benefit  of  his  able  mind  and 
his  active  participation  in  the  serious 
counsels  with  which  we  .shall  be  con- 
fronted. It  is  good  to  have  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  back  on  the  job 
again. 


I  alao  compliment  my  coUe««ue  on  the 
very  penetrating  address  which  he  gave 
on  this  very  difficult  question.  I 
emphasi2e  one  point  he  made  In 
dramatizing  the  Implied  dangers  in 
blank  check  legislation  of  any  kind 
pointing  up  especially  the  dangers  of 
blank  check  legislation  In  the  field  of 
international  relationships. 

It  seems  to  me  my  colleague  stressed 
a  point  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  debate  so  far;  that  is. 
he  has  called  attention  to  the  position 
in  which  this  kind  of  blank  check  fi- 
nancial   concession    would    place    the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  the  United  Na- 
tions.    Once  there  is  given  to  any  na- 
tion, including  our  own.  the  power  to 
tend  to  dominate  the  activities  of  the 
United    Nations— by    veto,    by    dilatory 
tactics,  or  by  the  power  of  the  purse — 
I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  destroy 
the  activities  and  to  defeat  the  Ideal  of 
the  United  Nations.    If  we  pass  this  so- 
called    substitute    without    refinement. 
without    spelling    cut    guidelines— and 
thereby   through  approving  the  substi- 
tute give  to  our  President  the  right  to  ne- 
gotiate, to  dicker,  and  to  Jockey  with  the 
United  Nations  as  to  how  much  money 
they  would  get.  under  what  terms  they 
would  get  it,  the  length  of  time  involved. 
the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid — at 
least  those  who  oppose  our  way  of  life 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  would 
have  some  evidence  and  substance  by 
which  to  charge  that  we  are  preparing 
to    try    to    push    the    United    Nations 
around.      To    give    our    President    the 
pow'T  to  convey  or  to  withhold  loans. 
to    Rive    him    the   power   to   determine 
whether  the  interest  rate  is  exorbitant 
or  almost  nonexistent,  to  place  him  in 

position  to  barpain  and  barter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  give  the  President 
the  power  to  negotiate  with  the  U.N.  on 
the  basis  of  whether  he  will  extend  the 
U.N.  loan  for  100  years,  for  25  years  or 
for  5  years  would  provide  those  who 
would  do  us  in  with  propaganda  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  arguments  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  given  to 
iti;  President  the  right  to  try  to  control, 
to  determine,  and  to  direct  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  by  the  power  of 
the  American  purse. 

I  salute  my  colleague  for  emphasizing 
that  argument.  I  think  the  U.S.  Senate, 
before  it  finally  approves  supplemental 
financial  aid  to  the  United  Nations — 
which  I  hope  it  will  appropriately  and 
prudently  do — should  recognize  we  do 
damage  to  the  United  Nations  if  we  give 
any  individual  in  the  United  States  an 
undefined  bargaining  power  which  our 
critics  can  say  can  be  used  by  the  United 
SUtes  to  pervert  the  United  Nations 
policy,  to  direct  it  or  to  control  it. 

At  least  partially  In  the  direction  of 
trving  to  restrict  that  kind  of  latitude, 
of  trying  to  limit  that  kind  of  blank 
check  legislation,  of  trying  to  let  the 
whole  world  know  on  what  basis  we  pro- 
pose to  aid  the  United  Nations.  I  have 
submitted    an    amendment    designated 
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"4-3-62 — A"  which,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  expect  to  call  up  and  to  discuss. 
My  amendment  limits  the  proposed  un- 
limited latitude  of  the  President  and 
prescribes  that  the  United  States  shall 
provide  this  supplementary  assistance  on 
the  same  basis  that  we  provide  our  reg- 
ular contributions  to  the  United  Nations; 
namely,  that  we  provide  33  V3  percent  of 
the  total. 

But  I  think  we  have  a  senatorial  re- 
sponsibility if  we  are  going  to  prevent 
the  accusation  accompanied  by  a  sub- 
stance of  evidence  that  we  are  building 
here  a  great  big  American  ramrod  by 
which  to  push  the  United  Nations  around 
or  let  it  starve.  In  lieu  of  that,  we  had 
better  legislate  in  the  open  with  precision 
and  with  detail,  so  that  friend  and  foe 
alike  will  know  precisely  what  kind  of 
fiscal  relationship  we  expect  to  establish 
with  the  United  Nations.  It  should  not 
be  an  effort  which  can  be  distorted  by 
propagandists  in  unfriendly  areas  of  the 
world  as  conveying  the  authority  to  bribe 
or  to  browbeat  other  countries  to  do  our 
bidding  in  the  United  Nations  or  suffer 
the  financial  consequences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senate  should  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  writing  a 
precise,  clear  and  understandable  finan- 
cial arrangement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  would  hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  long  ago  have  outgrown  the  tend- 
ency to  write  blank-check  legislation 
even  on  domestic  affairs.  I  shudder  to 
think  that  we  may  today  start  initiating 
at  this  time  a  tendency  to  write  blank- 
check  legislation  in  the  international 
sector. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  allot 
myself  10  minutes.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  voted  on  my  amendment  ere  this. 
I  had  not  planned  to  make  any  other 
statement  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  walked  into  the  Chamber 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  had  the  floor. 
I  listened  to  him  for  a  while.  I  wondered 
what  he  was  discussing.  At  one  stage 
in  his  remarks  he  said  that  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  Russell  amendment.  I 
did  not  recognize  it  from  his  descrip- 
tion. 

Since  the  description  was  so  distorted 
as  to  confuse  me.  I  am  sure  it  would 
confuse  the  readers  of  the  Record.  I  am 
therefore  compelled  to  make  a  brief 
statement  and  point  out  some  of  the  in- 
accuracies in  the  Senator's  argument. 

Among  other  things,  he  strongly  im- 
plied, if  he  did  not  say,  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  such  an  amendment  as 
the  one  I  have  proposed,  American 
troops  would  be  illegally  in  Vietnam. 
The  Senator  knows  or  he  ought  to  know 
that  the  American  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
not  there  under  any  ruling,  order,  law. 
or  regulation  that  is  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  United  Nations.  They 
are  there  under  a  law  that  was  passed 
by  Congre-ss  with  respect  to  military 
training  mL-^sions  under  the  Mutual  As- 
sistance Acts  many  years  ago.  Their 
presence  in  that  country  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  United  Nations. 


The  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  mis- 
sion and  other  questions  of  that  char- 
acter are  not  spelled  out  in  the  law. 
My  amendment  would  have  absolutely 
no  effect  on  such  missions  as  that  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  undertook  to  brush  aside 
section  6  of  the  bill,  which  clearly  states 
that  no  troops,  military  facilities,  or 
equipment  shall  be  furnished  except 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Congress. 
He  said  that  provision  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  sending  them  in,  if  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  country. 

I  wish  to  read  briefly  from  Report  No. 
717,  79th  Congress,  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  when  they  reported 
the  bill  to  determine  whether  there  was 
any  restriction  placed  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

USE   OF    ARMED    FORCES 

Section  6  of  the  bill  concerns  the  Impor- 
tant question  of  the  supply  of  armed  force 
to  the  Security  Council.  It  deals  with  two 
problems  In  this  respect  which  were  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  the  charter  In 
this  committee  and  In  the  Senate  last  July. 
The  first  part  of  section  6  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  negotiate  a  military 
agreement  or  agreements  with  the  Security 
Council  for  the  purposes  and  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  article  43  of  the  char- 
ter. While  In  constitutional  terms,  the  prior 
authorization  of  the  Congress  Is  not  needed 
to  enable  the  President  to  negotiate  an  inter- 
national agreement — particularly  when  such 
an  agreement  Is  necessary  In  order  to  give 
effect  to  existing  treaty  obligations — the 
committee  believed  it  desirable  that  on  a 
matter  of  this  scope  and  Importance  the 
Congress  should  record  Its  views  In  advance. 
In  this  way  the  President  may  proceed  with 
full  assurance  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
desires  an  agreement  to  be  entered  Into  on 
this  subject.  At  the  same  time  the  bUl,  by 
providing  that  the  Congress  shall  approve 
any  such  agreement  or  agreement^^  as  may 
be  negotiated,  Insures  that  the  Congress  will 
have  full  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  terms 
and  provisions  thereof. 

The  bill  provides  that  such  approval  by 
Congress  shall  be  expressed  by  appropriate 
act  or  Joint  resolution.  During  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  the  charter  last  July,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  military  agreements  should  be  considered 
as  treaties  or  whether  they  might  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  through  the  Joint 
resolution  procedure.  The  preponderant 
view  was  that  the  latter  procedure  was  pref- 
erable since  the  agreements  would  be  en- 
tered into  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 
to  the  obligation  assumed  by  this  country 
under  article  43  of  the  charter  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Secxirity  Council  the  armed  force 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
International  peace  and  security.  Under  this 
view,  the  precise  details  of  the  obligation — 
such  as  the  exact  amount  of  the  forces  to 
be  contributed  and  the  places  where  they 
are  to  be  stationed — Is  not  a  matter  for  treaty 
consideration  but  for  legislative  sanction  by 
the  Congress  under  its  constitutional  powers 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  (art.  1.  sec.  8,  pars.  12,  13,  and  14 
of  the  Constitution) .  There  were  those  who 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  treaty  method 
of  considering  these  agreements,  but  all  were 
agreed  on  the  basic  proposition  that  the 
military  agreements  could  not  be  entered 
Into  solely  by  Executive  action.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  debate  In  the  Senate,  July  28,  the 
President,  then  attending  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference— 


And  that  refers  to  President  Truman — 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  In  which  he 
stated  that  "When  any  such  agreement  or 
agreements  are  negotiated,  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  ask  the  Congreas  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  approve  them."  The  committee 
believes  that  It  is  desirable  to  determine  this 
question  once  and  for  all,  and  that  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  specify  that  the  military  agree- 
ment or  agreements  should  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  paragraph  appearing 
on  page  9  of  the  conunlttee  report  to 
which  I  have  referred  likewise  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about 
the  availability  of  our  Armed  Forces,  the 
committee  believed  it  wise  that  the  Congress 
should  In  this  legislation  confirm  its  view 
that  the  President  has  the  power  and  obliga- 
tion. In  compliance  with  our  undertaking 
under  the  charter,  to  make  the  forces  pro- 
vided In  the  agreementB  available  to  the 
Security  Council.  This  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  will  contribute  not  only  to  pub- 
lic understanding  within  the  United  States 
but  will  also  serve  notice  upon  the  world 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  prepared  to  carry 
out  our  obligations  promptly  and  effectively. 
At  the  same  time  the  committee  felt  It  Im- 
portant to  make  It  clear  that  nothing  con- 
tained In  the  statute  should  be  construed  as 
an  authorization  to  the  President  by  the 
Congress  to  make  available  to  the  Security 
Council  for  such  purposes,  armed  forces  in 
addition  to  such  as  may  be  provided  for  In 
the  military  agreements. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  then  referred 
to  the  proviso  in  section  7.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  proviso  was  added  by 
amendment  in  1949.  With  respect  to 
that  language  the  committee  said: 

MAIN    PTJRPOSE    OF    THE    AMENDMENTS 

The  main  purpose  of  the  amendments  is 
to  add  greater  flexibility  to  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentation in  the  Security  Council  and  to 
strengthen  our  representation  to  meet  the 
Increased  volume  of  work  handled  by  our 
United  Nations  mission  at  Lake  Success. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

A  new  section  7  reaffirms  and  clarifies 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  authorize 
the  detail  to  the  United  Nations  of  a  limited 
number  of  personnel  of  the  armed  services 
for  noncombatant  purposes  and  the  furnish- 
ing by  the  National  Military  Establishment 
of  equipment  and  assistance  In  connection 
with   the   activities   of   the   United   Nations. 

All  of  this  statement  makes  interesting 
reading.  I  refer  to  page  5,  and  I  read 
the  following  sentence: 

The  committee  also  notes  that  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  section  7  Is  limited  to 
U.N.  activities  directed  to  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  under  either  chapter  VI  or 
VII  of  the  charter,  but  does  not  apply  to 
activities  involving  the  employment  of 
armed  forces  by  the  U.N. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  at 
that  time  said  that  unless  these  agree- 
ments had  been  made  and  approved  by 
the  Congress,  nothing  could  be  furnished 
in  the  event  armed  forces  were  employed 
by  the  United  Nations,  unless  the  act 
had  been  approved  by  the  Congress.  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
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lan^uaflre  of  the  committee  report,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

affix,  1    OF    N«W    SBCnON    7 

The  new  lecUon  7  U  dMlgned.  therefcare.  to 
clarify   the   authority  and   the  terma   under 
which   lervlcea  and   eupplle*   may    be   made 
available  to  th«  U  N.  by  the  United  State*. 
to   aa   to  eliminate    any   queaUon   regarding 
control,    the    right   of    per»onnel    to    receive 
»llowance«.    and    the    right    of    the    United 
itatea   to  seek   reimbursement      Nothing   In 
,hla    bill    obligate*   or   commits    the    United 
itatea  to  detaU  personnel  or  to  l«nd  equip- 
ment In  any  circumstances,  that  is  a  matter 
entirely  In   the  discretion  of   the   President. 
The   President   may   comply   with   a   request 
by    the   U  1     for    personnel    and   equipment 
upon  such   terms  and  conditions   as  he  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate,   and  only   when 
r»e  finds  that  it  Is  consistent  with  the  Inter- 
esu   of    the   United  States    to   comply    with 
such    request.     The    committee    alao    notes 
that    the    aasUUnce    provided    by    section    7 
Is  limited  to  UN.  activities  directed   to   the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  under  either 
chapter  VI  or  VII  of  the  charter,  but  d^tes  not 
apply  to  activities  Involving  the  employment 
of  armed  forces  by  the  U  N. 

DETAiT.  or  rntSONNCL 
The  bill  limits  to  1.000  the  number  nf 
US  military  personnel  which  may  be  de- 
tailed to  the  UN  at  any  one  time  In  the 
past,  the  maximum  number  detailed  at  a 
given  time  was  about  half  this  flgxire,  but  It 
appears  desirable  to  anticipate  the  possible 
needs  of  the  foreseeable  future 

While  assigned  to  the  United  Niitlons  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  s  particular  opera- 
tion, military  personnel  detailed  retain  all 
their  rights  as  members  nf  the  Armed  Pirrea 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  assures  that 
the  Individual  will  suffer  no  loss  from  belni; 
assigned  to  the  United  Nations,  that  he  will 
reUln  the  rights  and  perquisites  which  per- 
tain to  his  status  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  acting  In  the 
capacity  to  which  he  Is  assigned  by  the 
United  States.  Including  ordinary  military 
allowances.  Insurance,  and  disability  bene- 
fits At  the  same  time  the  bill  would  permit 
administrative  arrangements  whereby  the 
United  Nations  might  undertake  to  pay  some 
of  the  allowances  directly  to  the  individual 

LOAN    or    SUPPUES    AND     EUVIPMENT 

The  bill  also  provides  fur  the  loan  to  the 
UN  of  the  fair  share  of  the  United  Hiiiatea 
of  any  supplies  and  equipmc:.t  r:eedfd  In 
connection  with  the  activities  "f  the  fle'.d 
commission.  The  equipment  contemplated 
by  this  provision  Includes  transportation 
and  communication  equipment  use<i  by  the 
Armed  I'orces.  No  combat  equipment  wou'.d 
be  supplied  pursuant  to  this  section.  It  Is 
also  contemplated  that  the  United  States 
might  offer  services  of  a  noncombatant  char- 
acter, such  as  the  furnl.shlng  of  transport 
facilities  to  carry  personnel  and  ecjulpmeni 
or  to  maintain  liaison  It  shou'.d  be  noted 
that  the  bill  establishes  that  the  United 
States  shall  supply  a  fair  share  of  ecjuipment 
and  supplies  contributed  to  the  U  N  la  a 
partl:ular  operation.  This  la  not  lnte:idetl 
to  Impose  a  strict  limitation,  but  only  to 
as-sert  the  principle  that  assist.-ince  lo  the 
UN  Is  an  obligation  of  all  members  The 
committee  Is  aware,  of  course,  thn'  in  s^me 
instances,  the  United  States  mls^ht  have  to 
be  or  even  wish  to  t)e  the  primary  source  of 
such  assistance. 

axiMBxrascMrNT  to  unitld  states 

Ordinarily,  assistance  rendered  to  the  U  N 
under  these  provisions  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
reimbursement  to  the  Urlted  States  for  any 
direct  and  additional  expenses  which  the 
United  States  naay  Incur  as  a  result  of  ifrant- 
ing  such  assUtance.  This  Is  not  intended  to 
Include  a  charge  for  the  loan  of  equipment, 
or  other  costs  not  attributable  to  the   U  N 


,*>eratlon.  such  as  the  salaries  of  the  military 
personnel  which  the  United  State,  would 
have  p*ld  even  If  these  Individuals  had  not 
been  asaigned  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
committee  also  recognized  that  there  may  be 
exceptional  circumstances  in  which  a  re- 
quirement nf  relmburfement  might  Impede 
the  operation  of  a  commission,  or  be  other- 
wise contrary  to  the  'ntcrests  of  the  United 
States.  The  committee  decided,  therefore, 
that  reimbursement  shall  not  be  un  absolute 
condition  and  that  the  matter  can  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of   the  Executive 

LIMrTATION    ON     ASSISTANCX     »T     UNPTED    STATES 

It  should  be  reemphaslwd  that  the  assist- 
ance conremplated  under  8e<llon  7  of  the 
amended  bill  relates  solely  to  the  i^eaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  and  does  not  relate 
fo  the  u-.e  of  armed  forces  as  contemplated 
m  chapter  VII  of  the  charter  This  limita- 
tion Is  specifically  stated  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  new  section 

The  Hou.se  committee  report  contained 
practically  identical  language. 

So  I  say  that  the  languaire  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Yorlt  IMr.  Javits] 
denounced  as  being  such  a  violent  limi- 
tauon  on  the  President  is  not  any 
stronger  than  the  law  has  provided  since 
1945.  at  a  time  when  Congress  had  some 
self-respect,  when  it  was  willing  to  as- 
sume its  duty  to  maintain  our  Armed 
Forces  and  to  meet  its  con.stitutional  duty 
to  commit  those  forces  to  combat,  and 
before  it  had  become  so  supine  and 
spineless  as  to  delegate  every  portion  of 
our  constitutional  authority  to  almost 
any  little  bureaucrat  who  may  come  in 
here  and  ask  for  it. 

I  said  there  is  a  limitation  on  the 
President.  I  wish  to  point  out  this  very 
carefully  worded  language  in  my  amend- 
ment: 

Ser  2  From  and  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act  no  omcial  of  the  United  States  or 
any  other  pernon  acting  In  behalf  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  aiithorl/.ed  to  permit 
the  u.se  of  any  mlll'ary  equipment  or  ma- 
teriel belonging  to  the  United  States  or  to 
order  the  participation  of  any  penwui  serving 
In  the  .\rmed  For'^es  of  the  United  States  In 
any  military  action  Instituted  by  the  United 
Nations  unless  and  until  stich  u.se  or  par- 
ticipation has  been  authorized  by  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.stales    If    the    C" ongress   shall    be    In    ses.sion 

The  PRluSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expirtd. 

Mr.  RUSSKLL.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional minute. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  provision 
which  will  circumvent  the  power  of  the 
President  any  more  than  the  existing  law- 
does.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  about  it.  I 
put  this  provision  in  tlie  amendment  to 
.see  how  many  Senators  and  how  much 
of  the  pre.ss  would  rise  up  and  say. 
Here  he  is,  trying  to  tie  the  Pre.sid*  nt's 
hand.s,"  when  it  has  been  the  law  of  the 
land  ever  since  1945. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennes^see,  on   the  Russell  substitute. 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  has  introduced  into  the 
debate  matters  upon  which  I  feel  I 
should  address  a  few  remarks  to  the 
Senate. 

Before  doing  so  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  I  have 
just  had  delivered  to  me  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  rather  lengthy  cablegram 
from  Mr.  Moise  Tshombe.  President  of 


the  provincial  government  of  Katanga. 
I  do  not  believe  It  has  any  particular 
bearing  upon  the  pending  Issue,  or  that 
any  such  bearing  was  Intended.  How- 
ever, lest  someone  think  I  am  trying  to 
suppress  a  message  from  Mr.  Tshombe, 
I  will  leave  It  here  on  my  desk  for  all  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  to  read. 

First  I  shovld  like  to  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distlhguushed  and  able  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  RusskllI. 
Then  I  should  like  to  express  a  few  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  the  United  Na- 
tions action  and  the  VS.  support  of 
those  actions  in  the  Congo. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
contains  two  sections.  The  flrst  section 
proposes  to  abolish  or  to  waive  the  $30 
million  debt  which  the  United  Nations 
owes  to  the  United  States.  This  Is  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  Under  the  original 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1M5, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  authority  to  waive  this  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would,  in 
my  opinion,  constitute  an  outright  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  In  the 
United  Natlorw  bond  issue.  It  would 
repudiate  the  United  Nations  bond  plan. 
It  would  preclude  the  purchase  by  the 
United  Sutes  of  any  United  Nations 
bonds,  and  this  at  a  time  when  53  other 
nations  as  of  April  5  hare  either 
bought,  agreed  to  buy.  or  pledged  al- 
most $62  million  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  United  Nations  bonds. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  not 
permit  the  lending  of  any  money  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  would  provide  ik) 
money  whatever  to  the  United  Nations 
to  relieve  Its  financial  difficulty. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  realize  the  gravity  of  the  amend- 
ment If  adopted.  It  would  not  provide 
$1  of  new  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
financial  predicament  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  may  be  that  the  Senate,  after 
careful  consideration,  wishes  to  do  that. 
I  submit  that  it  would  be  a  serious  step. 
As  is  true  with  many  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  certain  United  Nations 
actions,  both  In  the  Congo  and  otherwise. 
have  not  been  to  my  liking.  However, 
let  us  consider  the  alternatives.  Sup- 
po.se  that  the  Unitt'd  Nations  falters  and 
falls  into  bankruptcy  over  the  Congo. 
What  are  the  con.sequences?  First,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo,  Mr.  Adoula. 
and  the  head  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Katanga,  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  delicate  negotiations,  as  attested  to 
by  the  cablegram  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred  If  the  Senate  should  today 
refu.se  to  provide  a  single  dollar  In  as- 
sistance to  relieve  the  financial  predica- 
ment of  the  United  Nations.  I  venture  to 
suK^est  that  such  action  would  torpedo 
the  negotiations  now  underway  In 
Leopoldville 

Serious  as  that  consequence  might  be. 
the  amendment  al.so  provides  a  repeal  of 
a  portion  of  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  I  be- 
lieve, in  1949. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  addressed  some  remarks  to 
the  Senate  regarding  the  power  of  the 


President  to  use  U.S.  troops.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
the  amendment  of  the  dlstlngtilshed 
Senator  not  only  applies  to  tbe  use  of 
troops  of  the  United  SUtes.  but  goes 
further  than  that.  Let  me  read  from 
page  2  of  the  amendment: 

From  and  after  the  enactment  of  thl»  act, 
no  afflclal  of  thla  Oovernment  or  any  other 
person  acting  In  behalf  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of 
any  military  equipment  or  materiel  be- 
longing to  the  United  States. 

The  materiel  and  equipment  now  in 
use  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo 
is  largely  of  US.  origin.  So  let  no  one 
be  misled:  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, if  finally  written  into  the  law, 
would  foredoom  the  United  Nations  pro- 
gram in  the  Congo. 

What  would  the  consequences  of  such 
action  be?  Perhaps  our  memories  are  a 
little  short.  Perhaps  we  should  review, 
even  briefly,  the  reasons  for  the  presence 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  and 
the  UJ3.  support  of  that  program. 

The  leading  Belgian  statesman  of  to- 
day, M.  Spaak,  conceded  in  a  speech 
to  the  United  Nations  that  Belgium  had 
not  properly  prepared  the  people  of  the 
Congo  for  independence  before  inde- 
pendence was  granted.  To  whatever  de- 
gree one  may  assess  the  onus  for  that, 
the  fact  stands  that  almost  immediately 
after  the  granting  of  independence  to 
the  Congo  under  a  provisional  constitu- 
tion, rioting  broke  out,  law  and  order 
broke  down,  and  insurrection  of  the 
armed  forces  occurred. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  Not  only  was  there  in- 
surrection in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
so-called  central  government  in  I^- 
poldville;  there  was  insurrection  in 
Katanga,  where  several  blocks  of  Elisa- 
bethvlUe  were  burned  and  pillaged  and 
razed.  Rape,  murder.  pUlage.  theft,  and 
rioting  broke  out  rather  generally 
throughout  the  Congo.  Tribal  warfare 
became  bitter  and  bloody.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  threat  was  frcwi  the  so- 
called  armed  forces  themselves. 

What  happened  then?  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  cabled  an  emergency 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  send 
forces  to  reesUbllsh  law  and  order.  But 
not  only  did  the  Government  of  the 
Congo  petition  for  intervention  by  the 
United  Nations;  the  Government  of  the 
Congo  several  days  later  also  sent  the 
following  cablegram  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Khrushchev: 
We  have  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union's  inter- 
vention should  the  Western  camp  not  stop 
this  aggression. 

This  was  In  response  to  the  return  of 
Belgian  troops.  I  do  not  wish  to  criti- 
cize Belgium  for  returning  troops,  be- 
cause the  lives  and  property  of  Belgian 
citizens  were  in  danger.  Indeed,  Bel- 
gians were  already  losing  their  lives,  not 
only  in  Leopoldville,  but  also  in  Ellsa- 
bethville  and  other  places.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  violent  reaction  in  the 
Congo  to  the  return  of  Belgian  troops. 


Former  President  Eisenhower  rejected 
intervention  by  the  United  States.  He 
said: 

Any  asaletance  to  the  Government  of  the 
Congo  should  be  ttuxnigh  the  United  Nations 
and  not  by  any  unilateral  action  by  any  one 
country,  the  United  States  Included. 

So  the  decision  was  msule — and  I 
think  rightly— that  the  United  Nations 
should  imdertake  the  mission  to  restore 
law  and  order  to  those  people  so  newly 
independent,  but  found  so  unqualified 
for  it. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  feel  that 
way.  Lest  Senators  forget,  soon  after 
independence  the  Soviets  were  pouring 
equipment,  men,  political  agents,  and 
money  into  the  Congo.  Every  Ilyushin 
arriving  was  loaded  with  political  agents 
and  instruments  of  subversion.  There 
they  hoped  to  establish  a  beachhead  of 
communism  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

What  followed?  The  late  E)ag  Ham- 
marskjold.  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  called  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stop  its  political  aggression  and 
subversion.  The  Soviets  refused  to  stop. 
Mr.  Hammarskjold.  in  an  act  of  cour- 
age, but  an  effective  action,  closed  all 
the  airports  in  the  Congo  to  all  air  traf&c 
except  that  of  the  United  Nations. 

Then  the  President  of  the  Congo,  Mr. 
Kasavubu.  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  not 
been  given  sufficient  credit  for  the  cour- 
age of  his  acts — and  I  think  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Laxtschi]  will  concur  with  me  in  this 
statement — went  to  the  radio  station 
and  fired  Lumumba.  It  was  President 
Kasavubu,  acting  on  his  own,  who  di- 
rected Colonel  Mobutu  to  tell  the  agents 
of  communism  to  get  out  of  the  Congo. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  not  trespass  upon 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  review  the  sit- 
uation in  detail.  Permit  me  to  conclude 
by  sajring  that  I  believe  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Nations  operation 
in  the  Congo — tragic  as  that  operation 
has  been  in  a  number  of  instances,  with 
its  mistakes,  with  its  heartaches — ^has 
been  the  greatest  defeat  administered  to 
Khrushchev  in  a  decade.  The  Congo  is 
not  now  a  beachhead  for  communism  in 
the  heart  of  Africa. 

We  have  not  supported  the  secession 
of  Katanga;  we  have  opposed  it.  There 
Is  no  legal  basis,  there  is  no  moral  basis, 
there  is  no  practical  basis  for  the  seces- 
sion of  Katanga,  any  more  than  there 
is  a  legal,  moral,  or  practical  basis  for 
the  secession  of  northern  Katanga, 
where  some  Balubas  have  wanted  to 
secede  from  the  Province  of  Katanga; 
any  more  than  there  is  a  supportable 
basis  for  the  secession  of  Oriental  Prov- 
ince or  Kasai  Province.  We  have  sup- 
ported the  unity  of  the  Congo ;  we  have 
supported  the  peace  of  the  Congo;  and 
we  hope  ultimately  that  this  will  result 
in  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  Congo. 
The  Congo  operation  has  not  been 
without  bloodshed,  without  mistake,  or 
without  blame;  but,  overall,  it  has  been 
more  successful  than  we  had  any  right 


to  expect.  It  is  a  program  which  has 
been  supported  by  both  President  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy.  It  Is  a 
program  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  pass  where 
the  United  Nations  will  become  bank- 
rupt without  additional  funds.  The  UJS. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations 
proposes  a  bond  issue  as  a  means  of 
financing;  it  is  a  borrowing  of  money. 
Fifty-three  nations  have  now  agreed  to 
buy  their  reasonable  proportion,  their 
reasonable  share,  of  the  bonds.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  United  States  do 
likewise. 

The  pending  amendment  would  forbid 
the  lending  of  a  single  dollar,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  single  bond,  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  any  new  money  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  We  are  about  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  stopping  or  continuing  the 
program  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the 

world.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  am 

authorized  to  speak  for  the  Senator  from 

Georgia    [Mr.  Russnx]   in  connection 

with  allotment  of  the  time. 

I  now  yield  myself— for  the  Senator 

from  Georgia— 10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICKR.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  flrst  I 
wish  to  commend  and  compliment  very 
highly  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russkll]    for   the   preparation   of    his 
amendment,  for  the  preparation  he  has 
made  on  this  subject,  and  for  the  pres- 
entation of  the  points  involved  in  his 
amendment  in  the  course  of  the  very 
fine  speech   he  made  yesterday.     Un- 
fortimately,  at  that  time  I  was  unable 
to  be  in  the  Chamber,  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  other  duties,  although  previous- 
ly I  had  made  a  firm  statement  to  the 
effect  that  I  would  be  here  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  since  I  flrst  came  to  the 
Senate;  that  was  in  1947.    But  from  that 
time  until  this,  there  has  not  been  a 
real  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  the  United  Nations.    Prom 
that    standpoint    alone,    certainly    this 
amendment  has  served  a  good  purpose. 
During  that  period  of  time  the  United 
Nations  has  greatly  increased  the  size  of 
its  membership.    At  flrst  its  membership 
comprised  only  51  nations.    Since  then 
we  have  passed  various  statutes  deaUng 
with  it  and  we  have  formulated  various 
policies  in  regard  to  it. 

The  original  plan  was  that  the  United 
Nations  would  operate  primarily  through 
the  Seciu-ity  Council.  Since  that  time 
the  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
has  increased.  untU  today  it  includes  104 
nations.  Thus,  its  membership  is  now 
more  than  double  what  it  originally  was. 
As  an  illustration  of  how  little  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government — 
including  the  Senate — has  had  to  do 
with  the  United  NaUons.  I  point  out 
that  we  have  had  virtually  nothing  to 
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do  with  it  during  the  period  when  its 
membership  has  more  than  doubled,  al- 
though our  country  has  paid,  now  pays 
and  is  assessed  with,  approximately  half 
of  its  operating  costs.  However.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  that. 

I  shall  speak  quite  briefly,  and  I  wish 
every  Senator  might  have  a  chance  to 
sUte  exactly  how  he  feels  about  the 
problems  involved  in  the  United  Na- 
tions—problems which,  as  we  know, 
have  no  absolute  answers. 

Certainly  I  do  not  favor  destruction 
of  the  United  Nations.  After  all.  I  was 
one  of  its  original  sponsors— at  a  time 
long  before  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body:  and  I  then  shared,  with  so  many 
others,  too  many  illusions  about  how- 
much  the  United  Nations  would  be  able 
to  accomplish.  Along  with  the  others. 
I  am  disappointed  because  the  United 
Nations  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
more — even  though  I  realize  that  orig- 
inally we  expected  too  much  uf  it.  We 
know  that  a  large  part  of  the  resporusi- 
bllity  for  its  limited  accomplishments 
IS  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Russians  to 
go  along  with  its  real  purpose. 

But  the  point  I  make  at  this  time  is 
that  our  entire  group  of  laws  dealing 
with  the  United  Nations  needs  to  be  re- 
viewed and  reevaluated  in  view  of  the 
changing  world  conditions  and  the 
changing  membership  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  better  knowledge  wo 
now  have  of  that  Organization 

The  financial  matter  under  considera- 
tion is.  I  believe,  incidental,  but  if  we 
now  pass  over  and  more  or  less  sweep 
under  the  rug  all  the  problems  to  which 
I  have  referred,  which  definitely  affect 
the  United  Nations,  by  merely  agreeing; 
to  a  bond  issue,  and  if  we  thus  postpone 
to  some  uncertain  future  time  the  mak- 
ing of  these  necessary  evaluations.  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  lend  uncertainty  to  the 
future  of  the  Organization,  and  shall 
tend  to  weaken  it,  rather  than 
strengthen  it. 

So  it  is  my  plea  that  we  evaluate  these 
matters  now — not  only  the  financial 
problems,  but  also  others  which  £;o  with 
them. 

Today  we  are  operating,  insofar  as 
the  United  Nations  is  concerned,  under 
laws  which  no  longer  apply,  and  which 
do  not  meet  the  problems  which  have 
arisen. 

So  I  welcome  the  debate,  as  far  as  it 
goes:  and  certainly  the  Russell  amend- 
ment stops  things  as  they  are  now,  and 
provides  that  such  problems  can  be  dealt 
with,  so  that  the  United  Nations  can 
continue. 

The  Russell  amendment  will  solve  the 
financial  problem  in  part,  and  will 
throw  all  the  other  problems  into  an 
issue  subject  to  reevaluation. 

Let  me  refer  quite  briefly  to  the  per- 
tinent laws  to  which  I  have  referred — 
for  instance,  section  287' d>  of  title  22 
of  the  United  States  Code.  It  provides 
certain  authority  with  reference  to  spe- 
cial agreements  worked  out  with  the 
Security  Council.  However,  that  law 
does  not  function  today,  because  there 
can  be  no  such  agreements  with  the 
Security  Council. 

The  same  section  also  states  that  an 
agreement  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 


it  applicable.    Therefore,  we  have  to  dis- 
regard that  part  of  siMrtion  287(d». 

So,  Mr.  President,  after  all,  we  are 
forced  to  rely  on  one  rather  obscure  part 
of  section  287' d'  of  this  title  of  the 
code — one  which  provides  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  authority  to  make  available, 
upon  request,  personnel  in  a  noncom- 
batant  capacity,  not  to  exceed  100  troops 
at  any  one  time,  and  certain  nonmilitary 
facilities.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  slim- 
ness  of  that  authority  constitutes  one 
of  the  best  arguments  which  can  be 
made  here  in  favor  of  a  reapprai.sal  of 
the  entire  matter,  in  view  of  the  new- 
problems,  .so  as  to  provide  modern  law 
which  will  applv  on  a  sounder  basis 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.s.sippi  yield '' 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas,  although  I  am 
speakins  in  limited  time,  and  I  have  an- 
other appointment 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  has  creat  respect  for  the 
traditional  procedures  of  thi.s  b<jdy.  Is 
It  not  proper  for  an  amendment  of  this 
seriou.snes.s  to  be  pre.sented  to  the  appro- 
priate committee'  Yet.  as  the  Senator 
from  Mi.'^.si.ssippi  knows,  it  has  not  had 
any  committee  con.sideration.  and  it  does 
involve,  as  he  has  p<iintfd  out.  a  very 
serious  question.  Will  he  not  atiree  that 
such  a  question  should  be  .subjected  to 
committee  con.sideration.  committee 
hearin^is.  and  testimony  in  committee, 
before  the  Senate  acts  on  if 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes:  it  would  suit  me 
much  better  if  the  matter  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  committee,  and 
certainly  I  do  not  mistrust  the  commit- 
tee or  anythmi;  of  the  sort.  I  a.s.sume 
that  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  now.  such  action  would  very 
quickly  result  in  some  extensive  hearings 
and  studies,  not  only  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  but  also  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  I 
also  assume  that  no  such  proposal  would 
become  law  until  it  had  received  more 
extensive  study  by  very  fine,  capable,  and 
well-qualified  minds 

I  point  out  that  this  is  the  first  time, 
during  all  the  years  since  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  that 
there  has  been  substantial  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  do  not  favor  killing  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  someday  we 
may  have  to  build  up  an  outside  organ- 
ization, in  order  to  try  to  take  the  place 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  free  world 
However.  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  cripple 
the  United  Nations  now.  in  the  least. 

But  the  Russell  amendment  consti- 
tutes a  way  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
we  shall  not  do  so  if  we  proceed  other- 
wise from  year  to  year,  and  thus  sweep 
the  problems  involved  under  the  run 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  will  yield 
further,  let  me  ask  whether  he  agrees 
that  .section  2  of  the  Russell  amendment 
IS  quite  irrelevant  to  the  new  subject 
matter  of  this  measure? 

Mr  STENNIS  At  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks.  I  believe.  I  said  that  two 
questions  are  involved.  One  of  them  is 
the  financial  question.  The  other  Ls  a 
reevaluation  of  our  laws  which  relate  to 


the  United  Nations.  The  Russell  amend- 
ment touches  both  of  those  subjects,  and 
puts  both  of  them  squarely  at  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  thinks 
they  should  have  far  more  extensive  con- 
sideration and  determination  than  the 
bond  issue  solely  will  have,  particularly 
m  its  present  form. 

Mr  President,  my  time  is  limited. 
There  is  one  further  point  I  wish  to  men- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
been  yreatly  impressed  by  the  experi- 
ences of  certain  members  of  our  Armed 
P'orces  who  have  been  sent  out  on  United 
Nations  missions.  They  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  truly  combat  missions,  but 
thase  men  have  been  shot  at.  They  have 
been  under  fire  indirectly,  but  they  are 
shot  just  the  same.  I  still  cling  to  the 
oki-fasluoned  opinion  that  when  any 
man  is  m  one  of  the  U.S.  services  and 
wears  an  American  uniform,  the  Ameri- 
can uniform  is  supposed  to  go  with  him 
and  protect  hun  wherever  he  goes,  or 
whatever  his  mission  is. 

When  we  abandon  that  policy,  we 
show  weakness  all  over  the  world,  and 
we  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  much  more 
serious  situation. 

Only  18  months  ago.  two  fine  Air  Force 
captains,  one  of  them  being  from  the 
state  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
personally  told  me  in  my  oBBce.  at  my 
request — it  was  not  as  a  result  of  their 
complaint— about  flying  a  United  Na- 
tions carfcto  mission,  in  a  U.S.  plane,  into 
one  of  the  places  of  trouble.  As  they 
went  into  the  area,  they  learned  that 
the  rest  of  the  crew  had  been  captured. 
They.  too.  were  captured  and  thrown  in- 
to prison.  As  they  lay  huddled  on  the 
floor,  .soldiers  came  in  to  where  they  were, 
sticking  their  bayonets  into  the  latrine, 
where  they  were  imprisoned,  and  curs- 
mg  and  hitting  them.  A  little  Korean 
nurse  intervened,  and.  through  her  In- 
fluence, they  were  saved.  They  were  not 
killed,  but  were  brought  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair'.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute 

We  vote  into  law  a  Selective  Service 
Act  that  puts  the.se  men  in  the  service, 
and  then  we  send  them  all  over  the 
world.  We  should  afBrm,  with  more 
definite  agreements  than  are  now  In 
effect,  and  t)efore  this  situation  goes  any 
further,  certain  positive  policies  within 
the  United  Nations,  or  preferably  within 
the  United  States,  that  the  power  of  the 
United  States  will  follow  these  men 
wherever  they  go.  so  long  as  we  put  a 
button  with  the  letters  "USA"  on  their 
uniforms,  and  assure  them  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  absolute  protection,  in  any 
way  ;t  can  be  given,  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States  and  of  its  fighting  forces. 
My  plea  is  for  a  reevaluation  of  the 
applicable  statutes  and  policies,  as  well 
as  financial  features  of  the  law.  The 
Russell  amendment  puts  them  In  Issue. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  completes  his 
statement,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
question. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  over  a  statement  in  the 
paper  today  concerning  the  National 
Guard.  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  cares  to  say  whether  his  subcom- 
mittee is  to  hold  hearings  on  the  order 
which  was  issued  by  the  Army.  I  will 
not  press  the  question  if  he  has  not  given 
it  any  thought. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  read  the  headlines 
In  the  newspapers.  That  is  as  much  as 
I  know  about  the  subject.  I  would  nat- 
urally consult  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
see  if  he  intends  to  take  up  the  question. 
Mr.  BUSH.  1  discussed  it  with  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell 1 .  He  suggested  that  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  the  question.  I 
shall  not  press  the  Senator  for  an  an- 
swer. I  suggest  that  the  Senator  con- 
sider holding  hearings. 

Mr.  STENNI3.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  know  of  his  interest  in  the  subject.  We 
shall  review  tlie  situation,  and  I  shall 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLD^VATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  SenatCT  from  Alabama  yield  me 
some  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senat-or  wish? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  more  than  5 
minutes.  I  wa«  hoping  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  l  Mr.  Russkll  1  would  be  present 
in  the  Chamber.  I  have  sent  a  page 
boy  to  find  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  can  start  speaking,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  later  come  into  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  live  in  eternal 
hope:  and,  knowing  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  am  sure  he  will  come. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     How   much    time 
does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  wish? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Five  minutes. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President.    I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  RusstLL]  entering  the  Cham- 
ber. I  wiahe<l  to  address  myself  very 
briefly  in  support  of  his  amendment  and 
to  point  out  u  news  release  that  came 
to  me  from  my  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Arizona  Republic,  carrying  the  date- 
line Geneva,  UPI,  March  31. 

I  shall  read  first  from  the  amendment 
itself,  and  then  from  the  release,  and  ask 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  if  he  is  not 
fortified  even  more  than  ever  in  the  con- 
viction that  Ills  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  reads,  in  section  2 : 

From  and  afler  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
no  omclal  of  tl-ie  United  SUtes  or  any  other 
person  acting  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of 
any  military  e«iulpment  or  materiel  belong- 
ing to  the  Urilted  States  or  to  order  the 
participation  cf  any  person  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Hi  any 


military  acUon  instituted  by  the  United 
Nations  unless  and  until  such  use  or  par- 
ticipation has  been  authorized  by  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  If  the  Congress  shall  be  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  the  news  re- 
lease to  which  I  have  referred  earlier  on 
the  floor  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  who 
is  handling  the  bill  on  the  floor;  and 
both  of  them  admitted,  as  I  had  to  ad- 
mit, that  all  they  know  about  It  is  from 
the  clipping  I  received. 

Before  I  read  it,  let  me  say  that  this 
morning  I  asked  both  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Mr.  Foster,  who  is  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
If  there  is  any  truth  to  the  story.  It  is 
now  3:15  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  have 
received  no  answer,  I  have  been  told 
that  they  are  trying  to  get  an  answer. 
I  suggest  that  such  a  major  pronounce- 
ment as  this  should  be  pretty  well  known 
to  the  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  read  the 
article  first.  Then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

The  article  reads: 

The  United  States  will  submit  to  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference  a  plan  call- 
ing for  elimination  of  national  armies 
within  9  years  and  their  replacement  by 
a  United  Nations  force,  reliable  sources  said 
yesterday. 

The  American  plan  is  to  '-e  submitted  to 
the  17-natlon  group  to  counter  a  Soviet  draft 
treaty  for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
within  4  years,  introduced  when  the  con- 
ference opened  here  2  weeks  ago. 

I  shall  not  bother  with  the  rest  of  the 
article,  because  I  put  it  in  the  Record 
earlier  today:  but  the  thing  that  disturbs 
me,  if  there  is  any  substance  to  the  UPI 
statement  coming  from  Geneva,  is  that 
not  only  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  needed,  but  the  Con- 
gress should  take  a  hard  look  at  any 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  aban- 
don its  military  forces  within  9  years  in 
favor  of  their  conversion  into  a 
United  Nations  force. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  s 
the  first  I  have  heard  of  such  a  sug- 
gestion by  an  oflacial  of  the  Government. 
I  admit  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  lost  its  appeal  to  a 
great  many  people,  particularly  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  some  of  the  judi- 
ciary, but  such  an  aim  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  still  further  dis- 
torting or  forgetting  the  Constitution, 
or  winding  up  by  putting  it  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  along  with 
other  abandoned  articles,  without  its 
being  changed. 

The  Constitution  says  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that,  as  one  Member  of  this  body.  I 
shall  oppose  with  all  my  strength  any 
proposal  which  would  disband  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  which,  after 
all  are  what  is  maintaining  world  peace. 
We  can  talk  all  we  please  about  the 
various  agreements — and  I  have  sup- 
ported most  of  them,  and  support  them 
now— but  the  element  which  is  main- 
taining peace  and  preventing  a  major 


war  today  is  the  armed  might  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  led  by  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  If  ever  we 
were  to  subscribe  to  any  such  theory  as 
that,  the  world  would  be  quickly  taken 
over  by  the  Commimists.  who  teach,  as 
they  do.  that  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  tell 
a  lie  if  it  serves  the  purposes  of  the 
Soviet  Government, 

I  would  rather  approve  the  4-year  dis- 
armament, if  it  carried  complete  inspec- 
tion, than  to  adopt  any  such  policy  as 
the  Senator  has  read. 

The  number  of  those  who  favor  one 
world  and  one  government,  who  proudly 
proclaim  themselves  as  being  very  liberal 
when  construing  the  Constitution  of  the  . 
United  States,  is  increasing  consider- 
ably, but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  tolerate  any 
such  thing  as  that  for  5  minutes,  any- 
where along  the  line,  if  made  by  any  man 
in  public  life  today — and  we  have  some 
very  popular  figures.  Our  people  do 
peculiar  things  at  times,  but,  after  all, 
basically  they  are  very  sound.  If  we 
were  to  submit  the  American  people  to 
any  such  agreement  as  that,  it  would  put 
this  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary 
to  transform  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  expired. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  He  gave  the  answer 
I  expected  him  to  give. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  statement  that 
if  the  statement  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  true — and  I  am  not  saying  it  is,  though 
it  is  stated  that  it  came  from  a  reliable 
source — we  should  know  about  it.    It  is 
now  3 :  20  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  have 
had  no  notification  from  the  State  De- 
partment   or    from    the    Disarmament 
Agency  that  the  story  is  incorrect.     I 
suggest  again  that  any  policy  of  a  major 
nature  such  as  this  should  be  known  all 
down  through  those  organizations,  and 
we  should  not  have  to  wait  for  Mr.  Rusk 
or  for  Mr.  Poster  to  return  to  his  office. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  would  think  that  the 
executive  branch  might  believe  it  to  be 
of  advantage  to  take  some  one  Member 
of  the  Congress  into  its  confidence  on  a 
matter  as  momentous  as  this.     Some 
years  ago  Congress  was  a  coordinate  and 
equal  branch  of  the  Government.     Of 
couise,  it  Is  not  today,  because  we  have 
surrendered  so  many  of  our  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  prerogatives.     How- 
ever. I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  would  have  embarked  on 
any  such  scheme  as  that  without  at  least 
having  told  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  something. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU  rose. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.     I    yield    to    the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  stated 
earlier  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  this  story.  The  Sen- 
ator's pronouncement  on  the  fioor  is 
based  on  a  UPI  dispatch,  which  is  based 
in  turn  on  reliable  Information.    This 
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morning    was    the    first    I    had    heard 

about  It.  ^   .  w       .11 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  he  will 
receive  an  answer  to  his  request  both 
from  the  State  Department  and  from  the 
Dtaarmament  Agency  before  the  after- 
noon has  passed.  I  have  not  talked  to 
them  directly,  but  I  have  asked  the  peo- 
ple on  my  staff  to  do  so.  and  they  have 
received  that  assurance.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  communication  comes  direct  to 
the  Senator,  he  will  get  it.  If  it  come.s 
to  me,  I  shall  see  that  he  gets  it  right 

away.  ^  ,, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr,  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  had  a  call  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  a  short 
while  ago.  He  told  me  he  had  heard 
about  this  as  a  result  of  the  colloquy  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  an  en- 
deavor was  being  made  to  get  us  an  an- 
swer as  soon  as  possible. 

I  thoroughly  disbelieve  the  report.  It 
is  not  only  unthinkable.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  that  the  United 
States  would  do  away  with  its  Army,  but 
it  is  also  unthinkable  that  almost  any 
other  country  in  the  world  would  not 
maintain  some  kind  of  a  force  for  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order,  at  least 
from  an  internal  standpoint  I  dc  not 
believe  any  disarmament  plan  would  ko 
to  the  extent  of  disbanding  national 
armie.s. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  Armed 
Forces  got  down  to  the  point  of  includini^ 
only  those  sufficient  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  this  country,  it  would  be  a  force 
far  short  of  providing  protection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  report  refers 
to  the  disbanding  of  national  armies.  I 
thoroughly  disbelieve  it. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. Will  the  Senator  yield  me  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  2  more  minutes  from 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  reports  from  both  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope 
this  is  a  false  report.  It  would  be  un- 
comfortable for  me  or  for  any  American 
to  believe  that  the  State  Department  or 
the  Disarmament  Agency  is  willing  to 
give  away  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  within  9  years. 

However,  I  must  say  that  this  has  been 
a  government  pretty  much  illuminated 
to  the  people  by  the  leaking  of  informa- 
tion from  reliable  sources.  This  has 
been  a  government  in  which  we  find  out 
about  things  from  favorable  leaks  from 
the  White  House  over  a  cup  of  U»a 

When  the  UPI — which  is  certainly  not 
an  irresponsible  news-gathernm  a^'en- 
cy — u.ses  a  reliable  source,  I  su«nest  that 
even  if  the  story  is  incorrect  there  must 
be  something  back  of  it.  because  nobody 
who  acted  in  such  an  irresponsible  man- 
ner or  suggested  such  an  irresponsible 
thing  would  be  believed  by  a  reporter 
who  knew  the  irresponsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  he  was  talking 

Mr.  President,  again  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  this  story. 
I  hope  before  the  afternoon  has  pas^sed 
we  shall  have  some  denial  of  it,  because 
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I  Intend  to  speak  either  today  or  tomor- 
row, and  I  shall  address  myself  to  the 
subject  again. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  I  have  no  more 
time  Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  me  more  time? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  another  minute  from 
the  time  on  the  bill 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  bringing  this  stor>-  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  It  is  com- 
pletely unthinkable  that  such  a  plan 
should  be  advanced  I  certainly  hope 
the  story  is  not  true  I  shall  be  much 
interested  m  hearing  the  answer  of  the 
State  Department 

Last  fall  I  made  an  address  in  which 
I  .said  that  the  State  Department  had  a 
plan  to  turn  over  our  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  United  Nations  The  State  De- 
partment denied  that  they  did  have  such 
a  plan  It  is  contained  in  Department 
of  State  Publication  7277.  released  m 
September  1961. 

I  shall  be  much  interested  to  hear 
what  the  State  Department  says  about 
this  .>torv  The  plan  to  which  I  referred 
called  for  the  reU-nlion  by  nations  of 
armies  suflicient  only  Uj  police  them- 
selves internally  The  nuclear  forces 
and  armies  to  be  used  outside  of  a  na- 
tions  boundaries  were  to  be  under  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr    GOLDWATER      I  thank  my  col- 

Ica'.'ue 

Mr  THURMOND  I  commend  the 
distinuui.sht'd  Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  from 
the  time  on  the  Russell  amendment  I 
vield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  P^oreign 
Relations,    the   Senator    from    Arkansas 

iMr.    PULBRlGHTi. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  much  time  on  this 
question  Of  cour.se,  we  all  have  the 
greatest  of  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  not  only  a.s  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  but  also 
a.s  probably  the  out.^tanding  Parliamen- 
tarian of  this  body.  Ever  since  I  became 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have  looked 
to  him  as  an  authority  on  the  rules  of 
the  Senate 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment IS  of  cour.se  pertinent  and  relevant 
to  the  bill  which  the  committee  con- 
sidered, and  I  think  it  should  be  con- 
sidered on  Its  merits.  I  am  opposed 
to  it,  but  it  IS  relevant.  That  is  not 
the  part  of  the  amendment  which  has 
arou.sed  most  of  the  interest. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
m  a  very  strange  role  m  bringing  to  the 
Senate  an  amendment  which  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee,  and  asking 
the  Senate-  to  take  action  on  it  without 
any  consideration  whatever  other  than 
the  floor  debate,  under  a  limitation  of 
time.  I  think  the  Senator  should  sub- 
mit the  proposal  as  a  bill,  so  that  it  can 
be  referred  to  the  proper  committee, 
studied,  and  testimony  taken  on  it  in 
the  regular  order.  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  time  and  again  make  this  plea 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  bills  in  re- 


gard to  all  kinds  of  matters  of  deep  Im- 
portance to  this  country,  especially  those 
Involving  the  powers  of  the  Executive, 
and  his  amendment,  as  the  Senator  him- 
self has  indicated  in  his  statement,  raises 
some  constitutional  problems. 

The  interpretation  of  section  7  of  the 
Participation  Act  of   1945.  as  amended, 
15  not  a  simple  matter.     It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what   authority  that  section 
confers  and   what  the   President  might 
do  under  it.     I  believe  It  is  quite  clear 
that    the    section    would    authorize    the 
President  to  utilize  limited  numbers  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  noncombatant  ca- 
pacity and  to  furnish  supplies  In  support 
of   the   United   Nations.     What  we   did 
in  the  Congo  operation  is  clearly  within 
the  authority  of  section  7.     If  we  should 
adopt  section  2  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from  Georgia,  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  would  be  a  direct  repeal  of  that 
authority     Such  action  would  be  an  un- 
wise  restriction   upon   the   authority   of 
the  President  which  we  would  regret. 

The  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  by  debating  this  question 
we  would  raise  the  question  and  force 
it,s  consideration  by  the  other  body 
seems  to  mc  to  be  quite  strange  and 
faulty  I  .say  to  the  Senator,  as  I  have 
already  .said  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
that  if  he  wishes  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  consider  the  subject. 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  be 
more  than  ^lad  to  have  hearings  on  it 
and  make  recommendations. 

With  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
posal at  the  present  time.  I  would  not 
suggest  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
adopt  Tlie  authority  provided  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  IS  a  proper  one.  because  as  emer- 
gencies arise,  for  example,  in  the  Congo, 
the  President  should  have  discretion  to 
utilize  some  military  strength,  whether 
planes  or  personnel,  under  the  limita- 
tions of  section  7.  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  peace 

There  has  been  some  confusion  be- 
tween .section  7  and  section  6  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act.  It 
was  contemplated  that  a  permanent 
United  Nations  armed  force  would  be 
created  Such  an  organization  never 
came  about,  largely.  I  believe,  because 
of  the  veto  of  the  Russians.  The  Rus- 
sians objected  to  the  proposal,  so  no 
.standing  army  was  ever  created  for  the 
United  Nations  Section  6  referred  to 
that  plan 

Section  7,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly 
covers  the  question  of  providing  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  U.N.  in  situations  like 
Lebanon  and  the  Congo  where  it  is  not  a 
problem  of  combating  international 
agtire.ssion. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  under  all 
good  practices  of  this  body  we  should 
not  take  action  on  a  proposal  that  would 
severely  alter  the  existing  power  of  the 
Executive  to  act  in  emergencies  such  as 
tho.se  contemplated  without  hearings  or 
consideration  by  a  committee,  and  with- 
out giving  the  Executive  himself  an  op- 
p<jrtunity  to  express  himself.  We 
should  have  the  views  of  not  only  the 
President,  but  al.so  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se,  and 
all  others  who  have  a  legitimate  interest 
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in  the  subject  It  would  be  vei^y  Im- 
provident and  unwise  to  act  without  such 
advice. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point  that  was 
brought  up  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  OOLDWATER],  I  havc  not  had 
any  previous  nc  tice  of  any  such  disarma- 
ment agreement.  From  his  reading  of 
the  report  in  the  Senate.  I  should  say 
that,  if  it  contains  any  truth  at  all.  It 
probably  perte.ins  to  the  negotiations 
now  going  on  at  Geneva,  where  offers 
and  counteroffers  are  being  made,  many 
of  which  are  influenced  by  the  immedi- 
ate propaganda  value  of  one  offer  or  the 
other.  Whatever  may  be  finally  agreed 
upon  in  Gene>a  will  be  subject  to  final 
approval  by  th?  Senate,  since  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  treaty  in  any  case. 

I  regret  that  a  conjecture  of  that  kind, 
dealing  with  negotiations,  has  precipi- 
tated broad  statements  of  opposition  by 
responsible  Members  of  this  body.  It  is 
a  subject  concerning  which  our  under- 
standing is  very  superficial.  I  have  no 
idea  as  to  what  the  facts  are  In  relation 
to  the  proposal.  At  the  present  time  I 
am  not  prepared  to  pass  judgment  on 
it  and  commit  myself  either  for  or 
against  it.  I  hope  that  press  reports 
and  notices  v.- ill  not  be  Issued  to  the 
effect  that  certain  responsible  Senators 
have  already  prejudged  this  question, 
and  that  any  kind  of  agreement  relating 
to  the  limitation  of  armaments  will  not 
be  approved  by  this  body.  Within  the 
last  month  or  two  Congress  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  a  rather  elaborate  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  We 
have  agreed  to  set  up  an  agency  which 
will  include  a  large  body  of  exp)erts  and 
require  large  expenditures. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  not  now  leave  the 
impression  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
any  kind  of  disamiament.  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  disarmament  will  be 
proposed.  But  I  hope  that  some  state- 
ments will  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Senate  is  in  no  way  interested 
in  any  kind  of  limitation  of  armaments. 
I  do  not  interpret  that  kind  of  press  re- 
lease to  mean  that  we  Intend  to  engage 
In  any  unilat<?ral  disarmament.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  disarmament  should  be 
mutual,  with  provision  for  inspection 
and  in  accord  with  that  sort  of  proposal 
which  has  been  discussed  in  this  body 
and  in  the  press  for  years,  we  should  con- 
sider it  carefully. 

I  have  thought  that  the  country  and 
this  body  were  interested  in  some  kind 
of  limitation  of  armaments  under  proper 
supervision  and  Inspection. 

I  believe  that  press  speculation  made 
in  this  connection  is  irrelevant  to  the 
very  simple  question  which  is  before  this 
body. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  I  did  not  put  any 
credence  in  the  report.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  should  argue  that 
the  report  should  not  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear, to  my  knowledge,  or  at  least  from 
my  examination,  in  the  local  press.  The 
report  came  to  me  from  the  Par  West. 
If  there  has  even  been  any  thought  along 


the  lines  contained  In  the  report,  the 
Senate  should  be  warned.  I  believe  I 
adopted  a  proper  procedure  in  asking 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Foster 
to  Inform  me  whether  or  not  the  report 
is  true.  If  it  is  not,  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  rise  in  the  Senate  and  inform  the 
United  Press-International  that  it  made 
a  mistake.  But  leaks  from  trusted 
sources,  so  to  speak,  are  usually  to  be 
looked  upon  with  some  kind  of  credence, 
because  lately  they  have  been  more  right 
than  wrong. 

I  do  not  feel  the  least  regret  in  having 
brought  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
this  body.  The  subject  should  be  before 
the  Senate  in  view  of  the  vast  powers 
thdt  we  are  asked  to  confer  upon  the 
President  at  this  time,  powers  which 
could  be  exercised  through  the  natural 
avenues  of  legislation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  criticize  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  bringing  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  was  only  making  the 
point  that  the  particular  item  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  main  subject  which  is  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  which  is 
a  bill  to  finance  a  deficit  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  position  is  that  the  entire 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  only  the  sec- 
ond part.  The  first  part  is  clearly  rele- 
vant and  bears  on  the  question. 

The  second  part  contains  a  new  ele- 
ment that  was  not  considered  by  the 
committee.  It  is  a  perfectly  proper  sub- 
ject for  consideration  at  some  time  by 
the  Senate.  But  I  say  it  Is  of  great  im- 
portance and  should  be  the  subject  of 
hearings.  We  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  testimony.  That  is  the 
only  point  I  make. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  feels 
OS  he  does  about  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, I  feel  that  my  remarks  were  rele- 
vant. The  part  referred  to  pertains  to 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  power  we 
would  refrain  from  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  enlarge  our  activities  in  the 
United  Nations  military  field.  I  have 
voted  for  a  limited  United  Nations  police 
force.  One  of  the  few  ways  that  this 
body  can  be  successful  is  with  that  kind 
of  force.  But  I  am  in  complete  disagree- 
ment with  the  argument  that  we  should, 
under  any  treaty,  even  within  a  matter 
of  years,  abandon  our  military  might  to 
the  United  Nations. 

I  can  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  my  remarks 
are  irrelevant,  even  though  I  feel  they 
are  relevant,  because  I  happen  to  believe 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  insists  on  interpreting  what 


I  have  said  as  critical  of  him.  I  meant 
no  criticism  of  him  at  all.  The  Senator 
knows  well  that  I  believe  in  free  speech. 
I  had  no  intention  of  criticizing  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  It  is  his  right  to 
say  anything  he  wishes  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  only  point  I  make  is 
that  the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  irrele- 
vant. It  Ls  an  Important  subject,  but 
it  is  irrelevant  to  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  make  those  remarks,  and 
they  are  perfectly  proper.  However,  they 
relate  to  the  second  section  of  Senator 
RtJssKLL's  amendmait  and  not  to  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  an  efiBcient  and 
sensible  way  to  finance  the  deficit  in  the 
United  Nations  in  tiie  maimer  provided 
by  the  proposal  which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator's  statement.  I 
was  in  no  way  trying  to  imply  that  what 
he  had  said  affected  me  one  way  or  an- 
other. I  merely  felt  that,  following  his 
remarks,  an  answer  was  due,  in  order 
to  set  the  record  straight  as  to  why  I  in- 
jected the  United  Press  International 
article  into  this  discussion.  I  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  it  was  quoted  as 
coming  from  a  reliable  source.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I  have  disagreed  on  many  oc- 
casions. It  is  always  a  very  enjoyable 
disagreement.  I  did  not  mean  anything 
other  than  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry  the 
senior  Senator  from  Gteorgia  is  not  in 
the  Chamber,  because  my  remarks  are 
addressed  to  him.  I  have  the  very  great- 
est respect  for  him.  Any  proposal  he 
makes  deserves  consideration.  That  is 
why  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  about 
it.  However,  I  believe  it  should  be  seri- 
ously considered  in  committee,  so  that 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  receive 
testimony.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
kind  of  measure  should  be  passed  upon 
imder  procedures  that  we  have  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  As  anyone  can  see 
now,  the  attendance  is  very  slim.  Com- 
mittees are  meeting.  This  is  not  a  prop- 
er fonmi  for  the  development  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  relates  to  the  con- 
stitutional powers  or  any  other  powers 
of  the  Executive. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia particularly  not  the  second  part  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Rus- 
sell]. For  some  time  I  have  been  giv- 
ing thought  to  the  serious  conditions  that 
might  eventually  arise  in  the  General 
Assembly,  consisting  of  104  members, 
each  member  having  1  vote. 

My  concern  deals  primarily  with  the 
commitment  of  our  troops  and  money 
to  perform  sundry  functions  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 
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Together  with  the  staff  I  have  been 
trying  to  analyze  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  concluded  that 
ultimately  the  General  Assembly,  with 
104  members,  has  not  only  the  power  to 
make  commitments  in  the  matter  of 
social  and  welfare  operations,  but  also 
In  the  matter  of  maintaining  peace  and 
committing  troops  of  the  United  Na- 
tions supplied  by  the  member  nations 
Under  the  charter  the  General  Assem- 
bly can  determine  what  social  and  wel- 
fare programs  shall  be  promoted  The 
General  Assembly  also  has  the  ultimate 
power  to  fix  the  budget  and  to  allocate 
the  cost  to  the  member  nations  in  the 
amounts  that  the  General  Assembly  sees 

fit. 

Coming  to  the  second  phase  of  po.«=sible 
operations,  we  consider  the  peace  en- 
forcement practices,  such  as  are  now 
being  undertaken  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
in  the  Congo.  In  the  first  instance,  tht^ 
Security  Council  has  the  power  to  de- 
termine whether  troops  shall  be  com- 
mitted. If  one  nation  in  the  Security 
Council  vetoes  the  action,  that  commit- 
ment cannot  be  made.  It  can  then  be 
taken  up  by  the  General  Assembly  On 
the  basis  of  past  precedents  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly, consisting  of  representatives  of  104 
nations,  can  make  a  commitment  when 
two-thirds  of  those  nations  vote  in  favor 
ol  it.  The  General  Assembly  can  also 
fix  the  budget  and  determine  how  the 
budget  shall  be  proportionaUly  borne 
by  the  memlier  countries. 

What  does  that  mean? 

In  1945,  when  the  United  Nations  was 
established,  there  were  51  meml)ers.  7o- 
day  there  are  104.  Togo.  Mali.  Ghana. 
and  Senegal,  as  well  as  other  rmtions  of 
comparable  size,  have  an  equal  vote  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  That  ver>' 
statement  declares  and  indicates  the  in- 
equity of  the  situation  as  it  prevails  in 
the  casting  of  votes  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Various  students  of  the  United 
Nations  have  recommended  certain 
methods  of  curing  this  meqmty  in  the 
General  Assembly.  No  progress  can  be 
made  because  the  Soviets  will  not  allow 
the  question  to  come  to  a  disposition 
Therefore.  I  say  that  a  review  of  this 
subject  must  be  had.  A  great  deal  of 
talk  has  t)een  heard  alwut  the  question 
being  brought  before  the  World  Court 
on  the  question  of  the  mandatory  na- 
ture of  the  obligations  that  will  be  in- 
curred in  these  special  operations.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  •  Oo  not 
rejoice  too  much  over  what  the  World 
Court  is  going  to  declare.  If  the  World 
Court  declares  that  each  nation  is  man- 
datorily bound  to  pay  for  the  operations 
in  the  form  of  social  and  welfare  pro- 
grams and  to  pay  for  the  operations  of 
military  use  to  achieve  peace,  what  will 
be  the  position  of  the  United  States  m 
the  General  Assembly,  with  1  vote  out  of 
104''' 

That  question  is  likely  Lo  aiise  in  the 
future.  For  that  reason  I  say  that  a 
revision  and  review  of  the  whole  organ- 
ization will  have  to  be  made. 

I  now  come  to  the  propo.sal  of  the  S<-n- 
ator  from  Georgia.  My  feeling  is  sub- 
stantially in  accord  witli  his.  I  caimot, 
however,  feel  that  this  vital  issue  should 
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be  detei-mined  upon  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
cussion such  as  has  taken  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  past  2  days  1 
am  positive  in  the  judgment  which  I 
have  expressed  The  subject  is  so  cru- 
cial that  I  become  frightened  when  I  say 
that  I  am  sure, 

I  think  that  review  was  needed  It 
ought  to  be  held  with  full-.scale  com- 
mittee meetings,  arguments,  and  the 
submission  of  proof  Then  we  can  de- 
cide upon  a  proposal  which  will  not  leave 
us  in  the  helpless  jxx^ition  of  havint;  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  Geru-ral  A.s.sembly 
and  committing  our  money  and  our 
troops  althouKh  the  United  Stales  votes 
against   the   rommitmeiU 

Now  to  s'lmmari/e  I  am  thankful  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  raisu^p 
this  issue  I  had  not  knov^n  that  he  had 
exan.intxl  into  it  However.  I  had  asked 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Forei-ii 
Relations  to  prepare  an.swers  to  certain 
questions  which  I  proix^unded  on  the 
subject  of  the  t)ower  of  the  General  .Vs- 
sembly  and  the  power  of  the  Security 
Council.  I  think  the  que<;tion.s  are 
pertinent 

Mr  Pit'Sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  the  questions  I  submitted  and 
the  answers  received,  becau.se  I  believe 
they  are  informative  and  reflect  correctly 
the  powers  of  the  CVeneral  A.ssembly  and 
the  Security  Council 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  iinnted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

QVrSTlON     1 

D<»es  the  Security  Council  or  llic  Geiier  il 
.^.<werr.b!y  or  both,  have  the  fxiwer  Uj  deter- 
mirif*  what  !>eflc«»  project.^  siirh  as  the  CriW.A 
and  the  C""iiito  ofx-ratlnns  imrl  whnt  :\\(\ 
pf'ijfcts  sluM  be  iudTt  xk*-::  md  flnanred  by 
the  U  N  ■" 

/4ft<UT 

a;',  erotiiimic  and  soolfi!  qiiestior.*.  includ- 
ing <iiU  prujecta,  are  vwider  the  authority  of 
the  (jer.er:il  Asaeniblv  Pt-.u  e-keeping  i>i»era- 
•lons,  on  the  itther  hand,  inity  invnlve  the 
Security  Counfll  iis  well  as  the  Clcneral  .Vs- 
jiemhly  since  both  h;ive  some  power  uiuk-r 
the  prnviainn.s  of  the  VS  Ch  irter  Ui  con- 
sider sltuation.s  which  rhrenteri  peace  The 
aeciirlty  Council  has  prlm.iry  resfKjnslbillty 
and  Jurisdiction  m  such  ciu>es. 

Article     39     of     the     charter     provides     as 

follows  . 

■  The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
exls'ence  of  any  threat  ti)  the  peace,  or  act 
of  .n<Kre.s«lon  and  shall  make  rt-commendu- 
ttons.  or  decide  what  mertfAiies  -.h.iU  be  taken 
in  accordance  with  articles  41  and  42  to 
mHintam  or  re.'^'ore  internatloii.il  (>o;i'  e  and 
security 

Action  by  the  Securiiy  Couiicil.  however 
has  often  been  styn^ied  by  Uie  bovlet  veto 
and.  as  a  result,  the  Oeueral  Assembly  haa 
a.ssumed  :i  greater  Importance  in  peace  and 
•secMrlty  questions  Its  uuthorlty  for  this  r-'le 
l.s  C(intalned  In  .irticle  10  of  the  chnr'rr. 
which  prij\  Ides 

'The  General  .Aj-sembly  nny  d.s.u.ss  any 
questions  or  any  matters  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  charter  ur  relaimn  to  the  powers 
and  functions  of  any  organs  (irovided  for  In 
the  present  charter,  .nnd  except  aa  providetl  in 
article  12.  may  make  rcci'mmendutiona  to 
members  of  the  United  N.-\tions  or  tn  the 
Security  Council  or  to  both  on  any  ?tuch 
questions  or  matters     ' 


'.Art  12  prohibits  tlie  A«senil>lv  from 
makmi?  recomme;ulation-<i  on  ar.y  matter 
while  the  Security  Council  Is  functioning  la 
resi>e«.t  to  It.  unless  the  Council  so  requests 


You  may  recall  that  after  the  Korean 
agKresslon  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the 
uniting  for  p)eace  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
52  to  5  and  2  abstentions  It  provided  that 
If  the  veto  prevented  the  Security  Council 
fri>m  exerci-sing  lU  responsibilities  for  main- 
taining peace  the  General  Assembly:  "shHll 
consider  the  matter  Immediately  with  a  view- 
to  making  appropriate  recommendations  to 
members  f.>r  collective  measures.  Including 
In  the  case  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  act 
o!  agKres.si on  the  use  of  armed  force  when 
nece.ssary,  to  maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
lional  peace  rt:;d  security  " 

QUESTION    2 

Dues   the   General    Assembly   or  the   .S«'cu- 
riiy  Council,  or  Ixjth.  have  the  power  to  fix 
the   budget  and  allocate  the  share  that  the 
nie-miKT    nations    shall    contribute' 
A  nswer 

Article  17  of  the  charter  gives  the  Gen- 
er.i:  A.-..sembly  exclusive  power  to  fix  the 
budget  and  allocate  each  members  share 
.\rtRle  17  provides  as  follows 

•  1  The  General  Assembly  shall  consider 
and  .approve  the  budget  of  the  organization 

•  _»  The  rxpenses  of  the  organization 
sh.ill  be  b«irne  by  the  members  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  General  Assembly 

a  The  General  Assembly  shall  coiwlder 
and  approve  any  financial  and  budgetary 
arrangements  with  speclall7-ed  agencies  re- 
lerred  '  j  m  article  57  and  sball  examine 
the  administrative  budgeU  at  such  special- 
ized agencies  with  a  view  to  making  rec- 
ommendations   to    the    agencies   concerned  "' 

yi'ESTlON     3 

II  the  World  Court  decides  that  the  cost 
of  speclitl  operations  are  mandatory  obll- 
garions  of  the  member  nations,  and  If  the 
U  N  Char'er  gives  the  power  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  determine  what  special  projects 
shall  l>e  undertaken  and  to  fix  the  budget 
for  the  financing  of  such  special  operations 
what  protection  does  the  United  States  have 
agala-st  t>eing  an  unwilling  participant  In  an 
.  peration  to  which  It  does  not  sutwcrlbe'' 
Answer 

The  World  Court  opinion  on  this  matter 
would,  of  course,  l>e  advisory,  the  Court  has 
no  jKJwer  to  enforce  its  rullnga.  Its  opinion, 
liowever  wovi'.d  be  an  authoritative  state- 
ment  of   international   financial  obligations 

There  are  a  number  of  safeguards  which 
the  United  States  would  have  against  being 
an  unwilling  participant  In  an  operation 
recommended  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
which   the   United  States  did  not  subecribe 

1  Tlie  primary  safeguard  la  tbat  such  an 
operatu.n  could  not  be  recommended  by  the 
General  .Assembly  without  approval  of  two- 
tir.rds  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  would 
need  only  one-third  of  the  votes  plus  one  to 
st</p  such  an  operation  It  Is  difficult  to  en- 
vision such  an  ix-casion  In  which  the  United 
States  WLiuid  not  be  able  to  roily  at  least  this 
much   support 

2  Secondly,  the  United  States  could  not 
withhold  fund.s  for  stich  an  operation.  The 
etTe't  of  -his  action  of  cotirse,  would  l)e  that 
the  United  Stales  would  eventually  lose  lis 
vole  m  the  Cieneral  Assembly  In  the  mean- 
time, however  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
finds  for  the  operation  would  not  be  avail- 
able xinless  other  nations  assumed  Uiuted 
States  obligations 

:?  As  a  last  resort  the  United  Stales  could 
wiihdr.iw  from  the  organl/atlnn. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  should  be  reviewed.  I  do  not 
b'.Iieve  It  outiht  to  be  disposed  of  In  the 
manner  thai  has  been  proposed  on  the 

■  Thf  General  Assembly  shall  be  called 
mt  )  .session  for  this  purp<ise  "If  requested 
by  the  Security  Council  on  the  vote  of  any 
7  members,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations." 
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floor  of  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  shall 
reluctantly  not  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  although  I  think  he  has 
performed  a  notable  service  in  bringing 
this  issue  before  the  Senate. 

One  more  word,  because  I  think  this 
situation  will  prove  to  be  significant  in 
the  futtire.  EK)  not  rejoice  if  the  World 
Court  decides  that  levies  made  by  the 
United  Nations  are  a  mandatory  obliga- 
tion upon  each  member  nation.  That 
decision  may  be  a  sword  with  a  two- 
edged  blade,  and  it  may  eventually  be- 
come under  the  present  powers  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  bane  instead  of  a 
balm. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  in  his  presence  that  I  believe  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  rendered  a  noteworthy  service 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  hear  his  entire  address  on  this 
subject;  but  subsequently  he  was  kind 
enough  to  point  out  to  me  some  of  the 
sections  in  the  law  which  are  applicable. 
Not  only  is  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
probably  the  most  brilliant  parliamen- 
tarian in  the  Senate;  but  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  courageous  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  the  Chamber. 
but  before  I  do  so.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
his  compliment. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  mean  it  from  my 
heart.  I  find  myself  in  this  particular 
instance  torn  between  the  desire  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  and  not  to  vote  for 
it,  because  we  seek  the  accomplishment 
of  certain  objectives  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  amendment  will  quite  achieve. 
On  many  occasions  within  the  last  year 
I  said  I  thought  it  was  time  for  the^ 
United  States  to  reappraise  its  relation-' 
ship  to  the  United  Nations.  I  said  this 
despite  my  continuing  feeling  that  the 
United  Nations  represents  the  last  in- 
striunent  on  earth  at  present  by  which 
a  real  world  order  may  be  achieved,  an 
order  of  principles  and  perhaps  an  or- 
der of  law.  outside  of  our  own  strength. 
While  I  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  can 
understand  the  reasons  for  his  oflering 
it.  I  should  like  to  cite  two  examples 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  year  In 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  relation  to  the  United  Nations. 
They  are  examples  of  why  we  in  Con- 
gress need  to  have  extensive  hearings 
and  extensive  debate,  not  only  upon  our 
relationships  with  the  United  Nations, 
but  upon  what  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  is. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  oiur  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  a  con- 
tribution of  $100  million  for  the  Congo 
operation.  It  was  a  substantial  assess- 
ment, and  it  was  proposed  while  Con- 
gress was  in  session,  while  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  were  here.  Yet  nothing 
was  said  either  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  or  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  them- 
selves about  this  commitment. 


When  the  subject  arose  before  the 
committee  In  cormection  with  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  last  year, 
the  answers  of  the  State  Department 
were,  Indeed,  feeble.  First  they  said, 
"Well,  we  felt  we  had  a  right  to  make 
the  commitment,  because  the  money 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  President's 
emergency  fund."  But  when  the  com- 
mitment of  $10  million  a  month  from 
January  through  October  was  carefully 
considered,  it  w£is  learned  that  not 
enough  money  was  left  in  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  fund  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment. When  the  Department  recog- 
nized that  fact,  Congress  later  supplied 
the  money  by  way  of  a  regular  appro- 
priation. 

Another  explanation  given  by  the 
State  Department  representatives  at 
that  time  was  that  the  United  Nations 
understood  the  proposal  was  not  a  com- 
mitment; but  the  fact  Is,  according  to 
my  understanding  of  the  situation,  that 
while  we  may  be  formally  asked  to  recog- 
nize appropriations  that  have  been  made 
later,  for  all  practical  purposes  our  rep- 
resentative in  the  United  Nations  has 
made  a  commitment  for  $100  million 
which  Congress  must  back  up.  This 
was  later  extended.  We  provided  more 
than  $120  million  up  until  the  first  of 
this  year. 

This  is  not  to  say,  nor  do  I  say  or 
imply,  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
backing  the  Congo  operation.  I  feel 
that  that  operation  has  resulted  in  a  net 
benefit  to  us  and  to  the  world.  However, 
I  do  say  that  it  is  high  time  the  State 
Department  recognized  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  bypass  Congress  when  Congress 
is  in  session.  There  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  not  at  least  keeping  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  informed  when 
such  commitments  are  made. 

Another  example  occurred  later  in  the 
year,  at  Punta  del  Este.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  cross-examined 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  great  length  when  we  had 
learned  the  outcome  of  the  conference. 
Senators  know  what  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  They  will  recall  reading 
that  the  United  States  had  committed 
itself  to  giving  the  South  American 
countries,  under  the  Alianza  Para  Pro- 
^esso— the  AlUance  for  Progress— $20 
billion  in  the  next  10  years.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  an  appropriation 
of  $20  billion  or  any  other  amount  must 
come  from  Congress.  Under  our  system 
of  government,  only  Congress  can  appro- 
priate money. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  type  of  com- 
mitment that  was  made  at  Punta  del 
Este  was  never  discussed  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, even  though  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion at  that  time.  So  last  year,  while 
Congress  was  in  session,  and  while  the 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations were  here,  these  two  large 
commitments  were  made,  commitments 
which  bound,  for  all  practical  purposes— 
I  say  that  again:  bound  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes— the  participation  and 
the  activity  of  Congress.  I  leave  out  of 
the  discussion,  only  for  the  time  being, 
the  question  whether  the  money  which 
will  go  to  South  America  will  ever  pro- 


duce benefits  for  the  United  States,  be- 
cause at  the  rate  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  being  expended,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will. 

I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that  when 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment came  before  us,  they  said  that  it 
was  not  a  $20  billion  commitment  to 
South  America  and  Latin  America; 
that  it  was  only  a  $12  or  $14  billion 
commitment.  But  the  fact  is  that  it 
was  published  all  over  the  world  that 
the  commitment  was  for  $20  billion ;  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  is  the 
amount  for  which  the  United  States  is 
committed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Smfth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made. 

Personally,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia; 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  do  so  at  this 
time. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  thorough  study  by  the 
Congress;  but  the  subject  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  act  on  it  this  afternoon. 

About  2  weeks  ago,  at  Wichita,  Kans., 
I  attended  a  meeting  at  which  our  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  spoke;  and  on  that 
occasion  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  bond  issue  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
also  stressed  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  Nations  should  or  could  con- 
tinue as  an  instrumentality  for  peace. 

I  think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  are  very  important  and 
timely,  and  I  thank  him  for  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  recalls  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, after  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  suggested  that  the  committee  do 
what  has  been  suggested;  namely,  study 
the  problem  and  hear  again  from  our 
chief  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  and 
from  others  involved,  and  hold  sessions 
of  suflBcient  scope  to  explore  these  ques- 
tions thoroughly.  I  still  feel  that  that 
should  be  done,  and  I  am  rather  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  if  this 
amendment  has  served  no  other  pur- 
pose, at  least  it  has  served  to  focus  the 
concern  which  I  believe  most  of  us  feel 
about  whether  the  United  States  has  the 
correct  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  also  served  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  the  format  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  it  now  exists,  and  to  suggest 
that  this  format  is  due  for  a  good  hard 
look. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman]  will  hold  such 
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hearings,  because  in  that  case,  if  this 
amendment  results  in  nothing  but  such 
hearings,  at  least  the  presentation  of 
this  particular  amendment  will  have 
been  of  great  value  to  us. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come,  in  con- 
nection with  the  relationships  between 
the  State  Department  and  the  Congress. 
for  the  State  Department  to  take  Con- 
gress into  its  confidence,  and  even  once 
in  awhile,  to  pay  heed  to  Congress  as  a 
coequal  branch  of  the  Government, 
especially  if  the  State  Department  ls  to 
make  long-term  commitments  involving 
the  funds  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
seen  a  great  sufficiency  of  examples 
where  the  Congress  has  been  skirted.  It 
is  hi^h  tmie  that  the  executive  branch 
recognire  that  it  is  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibiUty  of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
in  advance,  not  to  approve,  after  the 
fact,  commitments  made  for  us. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
statement.  I  have  supported  the  United 
Nations  down  the  line,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  support  it  However, 
the  Senator's  last  remark  is  most  apt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  expired. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  may  proceed  for 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, apparently  the  United  Nations  or 
certain  of  our  representatives  have  un- 
dertaken to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  committing  the  United 
States  without  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  and  sometimes  without  con- 
sultation with  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government.  This  Ls  one  example 
of  such  self-authorization  which  seems 
to  have  been  assumed  by  our  representa- 
tives to  the  United  Nations.  So  I  believe 
we  should  seriously  consider  a  review  of 
the  increasing  and  expanding  separation 
of  the  activities  of  our  country's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  Nations  from 
the  Congress  and  from  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Goveriunent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
him. 

I  now  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  made  available  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  *jack  the  remainder  of 
the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     So  am  I.  if  we  may 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agrreelng  to  my  amendment. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President.    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
the  same. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  been  yielded 

back. 

The  question  is  on  atjreeiug  to  tne 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia LMr.  Russell!,  a.s  a  substitute  for 
the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  amendment. 

On  this  question,  the  yca.s  and  nays 
have  t>een  ordered,  and  tlic  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
iMr.  KerrI,  the  Senator  from  Loui.^iaiui 
IMr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from  Oro- 
uon  I  Mrs  Nevbercek  1  are  ab.sent  un 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senau^r  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Cmave/'  i-s  absent  be- 
cause of  illnccis. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne'A 
Mexico  IMr.  Ander.son  i  i-s  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  l  Mr  CvrtisI 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote    yea  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana IMr  LoNcl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska  .Mr.  Hrusk.i  1 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Loui.siana  would  vote  ■nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea  " 

I  further  announce  tliat.  if  prest  :U  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
iMr.  Chavez",  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr  KerrI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.s.  Nelbercer  :  would  each 
vote    nay  ■' 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska  1  Mr  HactKAl 
IS  necessarily  absent. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  i.->  detauied  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr  HruskaI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lo.ngI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  'yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay. " 

On  this  vote,  the  S<.'nator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  CuRTLsI  IS  paired  with  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr  Ander- 
son I  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  vote  yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr  Russell's  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  was  rejected 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  T 
move  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider 

Ihe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to  

The  PRE.'^IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
fl'iestion  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  Dirkscn- 
Man.sfleld  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

Mr  SP.ARKMAN  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  amendment*  to  be  offered'' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  have  an 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  tl.c  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerx.  On  page  2. 
lines  4  and  5.  of  the  Dirkscn-Mansfield 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "or  agreed 
to  be  made." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President.  I  shall 
use  very  httle  time  in  explaining  the 
amendment  and  why  it  was  offered. 

In  the  committee  there  was  consider- 
able discussion  about  whether  the  United 
States  should  buy  $100  million  worth 
of  bonds  outright  or  whether  It  should 
bet  in  at  a  base  of  a  $25  million  pur- 
cha.se  and  then  agree  to  match  dollar  for 
dollar  purchases  made  by  other  coun- 
tries. I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  achieved  that  objective. 

When  the  amendment  in  the  natui-e 
of  a  substitute  was  finally  drafted,  in- 
stt\id  of  providing  for  matching  dollar 
for  dollar  the  purchases  actually  made 
by  other  countries  it  was  written  into 
the  amendment  that  the  United  States 
would  not  only  match  dollar  for  dollar 
the  purchases  actually  made  but  also  the 
purchases  agreed  to  be  made. 

My  amendment  contemplates  striking 
out  that  language  which  declares  that 
the  United  States  will  match  dollar  for 
dollar  the  purchases  agreed  to  be  made 
but  not  executed. 

Yesterday  I  made  Inquiry  about  the 
status  of  the  prospective  purchasers, 
pledgers,  and  those  who  promise  to  be 
pledgers  The  figures  submitted  to  me 
showed  that  three  countries  have  made 
purchases.  They  are  Denmark.  Norway, 
and  Finland.  Those  three  countries  pur- 
chased $5.7  million  worth  of  bonds.  That 
fact  is  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
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There  were  20  nations,  as  of  yesterday, 
which  had  pledged  to  purchase  $43,- 
785.000  worth  Of  bonds. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  statement 
now  should  be  22  nations,  and  the 
amount  pledged  should  be  $52,755,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  figure  has 
changed  since  yesterday. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Italy  came  in,  with  a  subscription  of 
$8,960,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concede  that  is.  In 
all  probability,  the  fact. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  the  purpose.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  table  which  shows 
bond  purchases  by  other  nations  as  of 
April  4.  1962.  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

April  5.  1962. 
Hon.  John  Spajikman, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Ocas  Senatob  SPAXKiiAN:  An  up-to-date 
list  of  n.N.  bond  purchaoes  by  other  covm- 
trles  La  attached.  It  adds  an  $8,960,000  pur- 
chase by  Italy  bs  Informally  made  public 
at  a  press  confarence  by  Panlanl  March  29 
and  learned  here  just  this  week. 

Total   purchaaes  and  pledges  by  35  other 
nations  now  U  $61, 704,354 J5. 
Sincerely, 

Presekick  O.  Dutton. 

Bond  purchases  by  other  nations 
As  of  April  4,  1962,  we  have  been  advised 
as  follows  about  other  nations'  plans  to  pur- 
chase bonds: 
Actual  purchases: 

Denmark $2,500,000 

Finland 1,4«0,  000 

Norway 1,800.000 

Total   (3  nations) 5.780,000 

Publicly  announced  pledges: 

Austria 900,000 

Australia 4.  000.  000 

Burma 100.000 

Canada 6.240.000 

Ceylon 25.  000 

China 600,000 

Congo  (Leopold vine) 60.000 

Ethiopia. 200.000 

Oermany 10,000.000 

Iceland 80.000 

India 2,000,000 

Ireland 300,000 

Israel 200,000 

Italy 8,  960.000 

Liberia 200.  000 

Malaya 340.  000 

Pakistan 500,  000 

Sierra  Leone 10.000 

Sudan 60.000 

Sweden 6. 800.  000 

United  Kingdom 12.000.000 

Venezuela 300,000 

Total   (22  nations) 52.755.000 

Specific  but  unannounced 
pledges  (10  nations):  Nations 
that  have  notified  us  confiden- 
tially  that   they    plan   to  buy 

bonds  In  the  amount  of 3.169,364 

Grand  total,  purchases 
and  pledges  (35  na- 
tions)  (both  announced 

and  unannounced) 61,704,354 

In  favor  of  IsBue— no  specific  amount  (18 
nations) :  Nations  that  have  indicated  a 
favorable  response,  without  signifying  an 
amount. 


Issue  being  actively  considered  (21  na- 
tions) :  Nations  that  have  the  question  un- 
der active  consideration. 

Do  not  plan  to  subscribe  (10  nations): 
Nations  that  have  indicated  that  they  do 
not  plan  to  subscribe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  figures  given  to 
me  by  the  State  Department  showed  that 
as  of  yesterday  the  agfgregate  of  bonds 
actually  purchased,  pledged  to  be  pur- 
chased, or  promised  to  be  pledged  to  be 
purchased  later,  was  $52,755,000.  Of  the 
$52,755,000  in  the  aggregate.  $5,780,000 
worth  of  bonds  actually  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Norway.  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land. Twenty  nations  had  pledged  to 
purchase  $43,785,000. 

Many  of  those  20  nations  have  soft 
currencies.  At  least  10  of  the  20  do  not 
have  hard  currencies,  but  have  soft  cur- 
rencies. Those  nations  caimot  execute 
their  pledges.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
execute  them,  according  to  their  state- 
ments, until  1963.  when,  through  some 
tmsiness  operations,  they  will  acquire 
hard  dollars  as  a  substitute  for  their  soft 
currencies. 

In  addition  to  the  two  items  that  I 
mentioned,  pledges  in  the  amount  of 
$3,179,354  were  to  be  made.  That  state- 
ment brings  us  to  the  following  proposi- 
tion: The  purpose  of  the  proposal  that 
we  buy  on  a  matching  basis  was  to  insert 
in  the  bill  an  instrumentality  that  would 
act  coercively  upon  the  members  to  buy. 
We  did  not  want  the  member  nations  to 
think  that  in  consternation  and  panic 
we  would  pick  up  the  tab  regardless  of 
what  the  other  103  nations  did.  The 
State  Department  admits  that  there  are 
nations  that  have  pledged  but  will  not 
be  able  to  execute  their  pledges  until 
1963.  "What  I  suggest  Is  that  our  pur- 
chases of  Ixjnds  in  excess  of  the  $25  mil- 
lion of  bonds  be  tied  dollar  for  dollar  to 
the  amount  of  bonds  in  dollars  bought 
by  other  nations,  and  that  we  do  not 
tie  our  subscription  into  a  future 
promise. 

I  point  out  further  to  the  Senate  that 
many  of  the  member  nations  that  have 
pledged  and  do  not  have  the  necessary 
hard  dollars  to  meet  their  pledges  are 
now  substantially  in  arrears  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  obligations  to  the  United 
Nations.  If  those  nations  could  convert 
their  soft  currency  into  hard  dollars  in 
1963,  vmder  my  amendment  we  would 
match  their  purchases  in  1963. 

As  now  written,  the  bill  does  not  at  all 
conform  to  the  arguments  that  were 
made  in  the  committee.  The  agreonent 
was  that  we  would  match  dollar  for  dol- 
lar the  purchases  actually  made.  But 
as  the  bill  is  now  written,  we  would  buy 
and  match  not  only  on  the  basis  of  pur- 
chases actually  made,  but  on  the  pledges 
and  the  promises  of  pledges. 

I  should  like  to  leave  with  the  Senate 
a  further  thought.  In  the  committee  we 
added  up  what  would  be  the  prospective 
amount  that  would  come  into  the  United 
Nations  imder  my  amendment.  The 
figiu-es  are  as  follows:  We  would  pinr- 
chase  $25  million  worth  of  bonds  abso- 
lutely. At  that  time  there  was  in  pros- 
pect $43  million  of  actual  purchases  by 
other  member  nations.  We  would  match 
those  $43  million  of  purchases,  and  in 
the  aggregate  we  would  double  the  $43 
million  and  produce  $86  million.    So  we 


arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  at  the 
least,  the  United  Nations  would  obtain 
$111  million. 

Since  that  discussion  there  has  been 
the  disclosure  that  some  coimtries  would 
like  to  buy  but  will  be  imable  to  buy. 
I  suggest  that  for  the  good  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  character  of  the  mem- 
bers we  ought  to  match  dollar  for  dollar 
the  purchases  actually  made  and  not  dol- 
lar for  dollar  the  purchases  promised  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him  on  his  amendment.  I 
see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  including 
in  the  amendment  the  words  "or  agreed 
to  be  purchased."  As  I  interpret  the 
provisions  before  us,  we  would  buy  the 
first  $25  million  worth  of  so-called  bonds 
without  any  matching.  At  the  present 
time  $5,700,000  worth  of  bonds  have  been 
purchased  by  other  countries.  If  the 
propKJsal  should  pass,  we  could,  immedi- 
ately thereafter,  buy  an  additional  $5.- 
700,000  worth  of  bonds,  and  as  rapidly  as 
other  countries  bought  bonds,  we  could 
buy  bonds. 

But  under  the  present  language  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  for  pledges  to  buy 
bonds  at  some  future  time,  we  would 
proceed  to  buy  bonds  merely  on  the 
promise  of  other  countries  that  at  some 
time  in  the  future  they  would  buy  bonds 
when,  as,  and  if  they  had  the  necessary 
money  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  procedure 
would  protect  the  financial  integrity  of 
the  situation  at  all.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  the  words  to  which  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  directed  should  be  stricken 
from  the  amendment.  I  know  there  is 
great  sentiment  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  finance  the  United  Nations 
willy-nilly  every  time  it  gets  into  a  hole. 
We  are  expected  to  pick  up  the  tab.  But 
it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  very  careful 
look  at  the  question  and  begin  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  actually  the  interests  and  the 
integrity  of  the  United  Nations  itself,  by 
requiring  some  fiscal  soundness  and  re- 
sponsibility in  that  organization  and  in 
most  of  the  countries  that  make  it  up. 
So  I  will  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  encouraging 
words.  We  ought  not  to  put  the  State 
Department  in  the  position  of  saying  to 
other  countries,  "You  do  not  have  to  pur- 
chase. All  you  have  to  do  is  promise  to 
purchase;  and  if  you  promise  to  pur- 
chase, the  United  States  will  put  up  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  you  promise 
to  buy." 

I  think  that  is  a  dangerous  situation 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  I  do  not 
think  my  statement  can  be  challenged. 
The  discussion  in  the  committee  was  that 
we  should  buy  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
other  nations  would  actually  buy,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  what  they  might 
promise  to  buy. 

Probably  a  situation  has  arisen  In 
which  it  is  feared  that  many  countries 
cannot  now  buy  but  would  buy  if  they 
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could.  We  ought  not  to  tie  our  kite  to 
such  an  unstable  situation. 

I  have  described  my  amendment,  and 
I  now  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  It  sounds  on  its  face 
as  if  we  certainly  ought  to  adopt  it. 
We  might  say,  "Why  not?" 

When  the  amendment  is  examined 
into  carefully,  we  find  there  are  some 
good  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
adopted.  Without  in  any  way  knowing 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio — and  I  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing because  he  had  not  caused  any 
amendment  to  be  printed — I  caused  to 
be  printed,  on  February  15.  1962.  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  in  precisely  the 
words  which  were  contained  in  the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  which  are  contained 
in  the  bill  now.  except  that  the  amount 
I  fixed  was  $20  million  instead  of  the 
$25  million  in  the  bill. 

So  at  the  very  least  I  claim  the  right 
to  share  in  the  parentage  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  point  out  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, notwithstanding  its  original  op- 
position, finally  took  a  pretty  good  view 
of  the  amendment  and  indeed  said — 
and  I  have  asked  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  to  repeat 
the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment: 

In  some  respects  the  concept  uf  m.itihiiiK 
plus  an  additional  amount  which  may  be 
used  to  purchase  bonds  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  may  be  advantageous  in  our 
continuing  efforts  to  reafRrm  the  principle 
of  every  member  resp<.inslbillty  In  the  United 
Nations. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  ■  When  I 
drafted  the  amendment,  the  idea  was  to 
leave  $75  million  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President  to  match  other  purchases,  be- 
cause the  amendment  provides  that  we 
shall  buy  at  present  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $25  million,  unless  additional 
purchases  are  matched  by  others 

Obviously,  the  President  has  discre- 
tion. If  that  is  not  enough,  we  now 
have  double  discretion,  because  the 
Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment  itself  is 
a  completely  discretionary  amendment 
so  far  as  the  President  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  there  is  discretion,  first,  in 
the  language  of  section  2  of  the  bill  it- 
self, and.  second,  there  is  added  discre- 
tion because  the  whole  thing  is  discre- 
tionary with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

So.  Mr.  President,  why  do  I  object  to 
these  words  being  taken  out?  I  will  tell 
the  Senate  why  I  object.  They  were  in 
my  amendment,  and  they  are  in  the  bill 
now.  I  am  a  businessman,  too  I  have 
met  payrolls,  and  I  understand  what  an 
obligation  means. 

I  understand  that  there  are  countries 
which  perhaps  may  not  be  able,  exactly 
on  the  minute  or  on  the  hour,  to  deliver 
their  checks  to  the  Secretary  General. 


We  talk  about  the  U.N.  and  the  dignity 
and  importance  to  its  members  We 
talk  about  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  two  things  in  that  con- 
nection. First,  we  have  no  right  to 
doubt  the  intelligence  or  the  good  faith 
of  the  State  Department  or  of  the  Piesi- 
dent  in  .shopping  around  and  approach- 
ing countries  to  make  commitments 
which  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  know  will  not  be  performed 
by  the.se  countries.  I  refu.se  to  believe 
that  any  President  of  the  United  States 
or  any  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  will  do  any  such  thing  I  have 
no  right  to  a.s.sume  anything  like  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Secretary  of  State 
or  any  President  who  in  his  ri«ht  mind 
would  do  any  such  thing. 

Second,  and  very  importantly,  we 
are  talking  about  .small  nations  and 
about  their  dmnity  and  their  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  fact  that  we  want  them  to 
believe  that  they  are  important  ix'ople. 
and  that  we  want  to  Kive  them  a  .sense  of 
nutionhcxxl  and  a  sen.se  of  importance. 

Yet.  Mr  Pre.sident.  it  is  propo.sed  that 
the  Senate  now  doubt  their  nood  faith 
to  meet  their  commitment  by  striking 
these  words  out  of  the  bill 

If  the  bill  had  come  to  the  Senate 
wulioul  them,  I  would  not  have  argued 
to  put  them  in.  However,  they  are  m 
the  bill  now  It  is  propo.sed  that  we 
strike  them  out,  becau.se.  it  is  arnued. 
.some  nations  will  not  honor  their  com- 
mitments. It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
on  our  part  to  strike  the.se  words.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  make  a  difference  of 
as  much  as  $10,000  I  do  not  t)elieve 
that  the  President  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment IS  softheaded  The  words  are  In 
there  now  Whether  they  should  have 
been  in  there  in  the  first  place  is  im- 
material The  whole  thm^:  is  not  that 
imfxjrtant  It  will  not  make  a  great 
financial  difference  They  are  there 
now  We  must  bear  m  mind  what  the 
implication  is  of  sinking  out  tho.se  words. 
It  is  a  very  serious  reflection  on  the 
.small  nations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha.s  expired 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes ■^ 

Mr  SP.\RKMAN  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr  JAVITS  This  would  be  a  very 
unwise  course  to  take  by  the  Senate  at 
this  time,  especially  when  it  is  such  a 
serious  matter  to  the  .small  nations 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  Ohio  enor- 
mously. In  my  opinion  this  wa.s  a  very 
wonderful  thing  for  him  to  do  He  told 
me  in  advance  what  he  had  in  mind,  even 
before  I  filed  my  amendment  I  think 
It  IS  great.  I  am  very  plea.sed  that  it  is 
here  It  is  hardheaded.  and  it  should 
be  here  However,  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage has  come  out  of  the  committee 
this  way.  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio  to  him.self  consider  the  implica- 
tions which  we  would  rause  by  striking 
out  thase  words  with  respect  to  commit- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  doing 
It  In  all  deference  and  resix»ct  and 
honor.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  it.  I 
believe  we  would  be  taking  something 
out  of  the  bill  which  has  significance  and 
importance     We  would  be  indicating  our 


doubt  as  to  whether  a  particular  coun- 
try would  keep  its  commitment.  We  can 
safely  leave  all  that  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President  and  the  State  Department. 
I  have  criticized  them  before,  and  no 
doubt  I  will  again.  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  angels.  But  this  Is  a  very  hard- 
headed  thing,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  lead  us  into  any  cul-de-sac  on  an  is- 
sue of  this  character.  We  can  safely 
leave  it  to  the  doublebarreled  discretion 
that  we  now  have  established.  We 
should  not  give  any  idea  to  some  person 
who  will  get  up  in  the  United  Nations 
and  say.  "You  see  what  these  Americans 
are  like  You  have  to  give  them  cash 
on  the  barrelhead  They  will  not  trust 
a  nation  who  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations." 

I  say  It  IS  not  worth  it.  I  a.sk  my 
friend  from  Ohio  to  think  it  over.  He 
did  a  great  thing  when  this  went  through 
the  committee  and  when  it  survived  in 
the  Diricsen-Mansfield  substitute,  which 
I  believe  .should  be  adopted  overwhelm- 
111  ly  Let  us  not  do  anything  to  spoil 
v^hat  IS  already  a  good  thing,  when,  in 
all  sincerity,  it  will  not  make  any  ma- 
terial difference. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  there  is  an 
a.spect  involved  here  which  transcends 
what  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Many  people  in 
the  United  States  are  complaining  very 
sincerely  about  the  burdens  that  we  are 
a.ssuminti  I  '^elieve  we  should  assure 
them  that  we  are  trying  to  perform  our 
duty  by  asking  every  other  nation  to 
meet  its  corresponding  responsibility.  I 
believe  a  mistake  is  made  when  we  give 
to  the  world  the  idea  that,  regardless  of 
what  they  do,  the  United  States  will 
pick  up  the  tab  That  is  the  actual  fact. 
If  we  look  at  the  testimony  given  before 
the  ForeiK^n  Relations  Committee,  we 
find  that  there  are  probably  75  nations 
which  are  delinquent  in  their  payments, 
and  have  been  delinquent  for  some  time. 
I  am  not  the  one  who  is  creating  these 
facts  These  facts  exist.  They  stand  as 
uranite.  and  neither  the  Senator  from 
New  York  nor  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
can  change  them  The  overwhelming 
evidence  is  that  the  nations  will  not  pay. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  know- 
that  to  be  a  fact  My  mail  is  overwhelm- 
ing in  asking  me  to  repudiate  the  whole 
thing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
.sound  procedure  to  follow.  I  believe 
the  world  would  be  worse  off  if  we  did 
not  have  a  United  Nations.  It  has  served 
a  useful  purpose,  and  its  service  can  be 
intensified  to  greater  richness  if  we  show 
a  purpose  to  perform  our  obligations  and 
at  the  same  time  anticipate  that  the 
other  nations  will  perform  their  obliga- 
tions. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  York 
implied  that  there  may  be  some  strength 
in  what  I  propose.  However,  he  argues 
that  it  will  be  productive  of  no  good. 
On  that  subject  both  of  us  are  looking 
into  the  future  Neither  one  of  us  can 
foretell  what  will  happen.  However,  I 
believe  that,  as  good  a  lawyer  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is — and  I  hold 
him  in  high  respect — if  he  were  draft- 
ing a  document  in  his  own  law  oflQce, 
would  he  tell  his  client  to  accept  the  kind 
of  loose  language  that  is  now  in  the  bill? 


I  would  wager  that  he  would  say  to  his 
client,  "This  language  creates  a  prob- 
lematical situation.  It  requires  no  cer- 
tainty of  action.  The  other  party  can  do 
whatever  he  wants  to  do  after  commit- 
ting himself  to  make  the  purchase.  How- 
ever, you  must  pay." 

I  venture  to  say  that  he  would  call 
his  client  into  the  side  office  and  say  to 
him.  "You  cannot  obligate  yourself  on 
this  kind  of  imcertain  and  nebulous 
basis." 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  that  we  do.  We 
will  buy  $25  million  worth  of  bonds  to 
start  with.  We  will  match  dollar  for 
dollar  up  to  $100  million  on  purchases 
made  by  other  nations,  not  the  promises 
made  by  other  nations. 

That  is  my  case.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  T  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  agree  to  it.  This  lan- 
guage was  contained  in  the  bill  which 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  was  included  in 
the  amendment  proposed  to  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]  this 
morning.  It  was  in  the  proposal  for  the 
loan  of  $25  million  and  the  matching 
above  that  point.  It  has  been  a  part  of 
the  language  all  the  way  through  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  It  is  in  the 
language  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
two  leaders  of  the  Senate.  It  was  in 
the  bill  and  in  the  substitute  and  in 
every  consideration  which  came  before 
the  various  conferences  which  were  held 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
It  was  understood  and  agreed  when  we 
left  the  last  conference  that  we  would 
sund  on  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
two  leaders,  without  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  the  substitute  should  be 
amended. 

First  of  all.  if  the  language  is  stricken. 
it  will  mean  that  instead  of  the  United 
States  making  a  substantial  purchase, 
as  it  could  do  now  on  the  basis  of  the 
$62  million  which  has  been  publicly 
pledged,  it  would  have  to  make  bond 
purchases  of  relatively  small  amounts, 
or  at  least  bits  and  pieces,  as  we  moved 
along.  I  do  not  favor  that  kind  of 
operation.  I  believe  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
do  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  this  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
AndehsonI.  tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  LoNCl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMrs.  NETJBERcral  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  AndmsonI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett!. 
If  present  and  yoting,  the  Senator  from 


New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neubebger]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  thi  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  64,  as  follows : 
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Hlckey 

Moss 

Boggs 

Holland 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Bush 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Carlaoa 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Carroll 

KeaUng 

Saltonstall 

Case.  N.J. 

Kefauver 

flmathers 

Church 

Kerr 

Smith,  Mass. 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Liong,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Douglas 

MagnuBon 

Wiley 

EUender 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Rngle 

McCarthy 

Yar  borough 

Ervln 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Gors 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Bennett 
Chavez 

Long,  lift. 
Neuberger 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  rejected 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "Act" 
Insert  a  conuna  and  the  following:  "includ- 
ing amounts  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
United  Nations  support  bonds  under  section 
5,". 

On  page  2.  line  5.  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following :  "and  shall  in  no  event  exceed 
$100,000,000". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  provide 
support  for  the  activities  of  the  tJnlted  Na- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Issue  special  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  designated  as 
"United  Nations  support  bonds".  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proTlslons  of  law  applicable 
to  the  United  States  savings  bonds  except 
that  Uiiited  Nations  support  bonds  shall  ma- 
ture not  more  than  twenty-five  years  from 
the  date  as  of  which  issued,  and  shall  be 
Issued  on  a  discount  b«ksls  such  as  to  afford 
an  Investment  yield  not  in  excess  of  2  per- 
centum  per  annum,  compounded  semian- 
nually, when  held  to  maturity. 

"(b)  United  Nations  support  bonds  shall 
have  a  face  value  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $600.  and 
$1,000  when  held  to  maturity,  and  may  be 
issued  In  such  other  denominations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to 
time  determine. 

"(c)  Payments  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  holders  of  United  Nations 
support  bonds  shall  be  made  only  out  of 
amounts  deducted  by  the  United  States  un- 
der section  3  from  annual  payments  of  its 
assessed  share  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
Nations.  Pasonents  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  United  Nations  support  bond 
holders  shall  be  contingent  upon  the  main- 
tenance by  the  United  Nations  of  the  state 
of  assessment  upon  the  United  States  at  a 
level  not  In  excess  of  32.02  per  centum  of 
the  total  ordinary  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  established  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  at  Its  sixteenth  session  In 
1961. 

"(d)  Amounts  realized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  United  Na- 
tions support  bonds  shall  be  deposited  In  a 
special  fund  in  the  Treasury,  and  shall  l)e 
available  only  for  tise  In  making  loans  to 
the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation contained  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  issuance  of  special  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  to  be  desig- 
nated as  United  Nations  support  bonds. 

The  purpose  of  the  bonds  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
would  have  a  face  value  of  $25,  $50.  $100, 
$500,  and  $1,000,  when  held  to  maturity, 
is  to  permit  individuals  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  this  phase  of  support  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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There  is  a  limitation  in  my  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Payments  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  United  Nations  support  bond  hold- 
ers shall  be  contingent  upon  the  mainte- 
nmce  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  state 
c'  assessment  upon  the  United  States  at  a 
level  not  in  excess  of  32  02  per  centum  of 
the  total  ordinary  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
ti..n»  as  established  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  at  its  sixteenth  session  in 

li*'31  , 

idi  Amc.uuts  realized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  United  Nations 
fupport  bonds  shall  be  deposited  In  a  si>eclal 
fund  in  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  use  In  malting  loans  to  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  first  section  of  this  Aot 

The  limitatiO|i  or  continsency  of  32  02 
per  centum  of  the  total  budget  in  the 
form  of  U.S.  assessments  is  inserted  to 
make  sure  that  assessments  .shall  not  be 
increased  against  us.  As  is  generally 
well  known,  over  a  period  of  time,  our 
assessments  have  decreased,  beHinnin-; 
with  40  percent,  to  an  amount  of  32  per- 
cent. 

In  view  of  the  great  Increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is 
my  view  that  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  increa.sed, 
but  reduced. 

Mr  President,  the  administration  has 
recommended  that  the  Congress  author- 
ize the  US.  Government  to  purchase 
United  Nations  bonds  and  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  to  do  so  in  the 
amount  of  $100  million.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  after  extensive 
consideration  of  this  request  reported  a 
variation  of  that  request  and  now  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  have  offered  a  substitute  pro- 
posal. The  provisions  of  that  proposal 
are  well  known  to  the  membership  and 
It  IS  not  here  necessary  to  dwell  on  them. 
In  order  to  place  this  request  m  some 
perspective,  it  la  well  to  review  the  con- 
tributions which  the  United  States  has 
already  made  toward  the  establishment 
of  this  world  organization  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  during  the  years 
of  World  War  II.  our  Government  de- 
voted considerable  effort  toward  the 
drafting  of  the  principles  which  were 
finally  accepted,  first  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  later  at  San  Francisco,  as  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  The 
United  Nations  Yearbook  for  1946-47  re- 
views the  origin  of  this  organization. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpt*  from  this  ofBclal  U  N  doc- 
ument may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
a»  follows: 

In  n  resolution  the  Inter-Amencun  Con- 
ference suggested  that  the  following  points 
be  talien  into  consideration  in  the  formu- 
l.iilon  of  a  deflnltlve  charter  ul  the  proposed 
International  organization 

«a)  The  aspiration  of  universality  as  an 
Ideal  toward  which  the  Organization  should 
tend  In  the  future; 

ibi  The  desirability  of  amplifying  and 
making  more  8F>eclf\c  the  enumeration  of  the 
p.-inciples  and  purposes  of  the  Organization: 
(CI  The  desirability  of  amplifying  and 
making  mt)re  specific  the  powers  of  the  Oen- 
e-al  .Assembly  In  order  that  Its  action,  as 
lae  fully  representative  org.tn  of  the  Inter- 
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national  community  may  be  rendered  effec- 
tive, harmonizing  the  powers  of  the  Security 
Council  with  such  ampUflcation; 

(di  The  desirability  of  extending  the 
Jurisdiction  and  competence  of  the  Inter- 
national Tribunal   or   Court  of  Justice. 

(ei  The  desir.ibilny  of  creating  an  Inter- 
natton.U  agency  specially  charg.-d  with  pro- 
moting intellectual  and  moral  cooperation 
among  nations. 

If)  The  desirability  of  solving  contro- 
versies and  questions  of  an  Inter-Amcrican 
character,  preferably  In  accord.iiice  with 
inter-Amencan  methods  and  procediirfs.  In 
harmony  with  those  of  the  General  Inter- 
natiiuial  O.^ganlzatlon;   and 

.g)  The  desirability  of  giving  an  adequate 
representation  to  Latin  America  on  the 
Se  urtty  Council. 

Tlie  GoV(>rnmenr  .f  the  United  .States  on 
behalf  ol  itself  and  the  other  sv>ons.>nng 
governments,  nn  Ma  ch  a  l'*45,  U.vited  the 
governments  that  had  signed  or  adhered  to 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  and  had  de- 
clared war  agilnst  Germ.iny  or  Japan  to 
send  representatives  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  offlflally  km  wn  as  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization,  beginning  on   April   2S    1945 

Mr  SCOTT  The  United  Nations 
came  into  bein^;  with  tlu-  .support  of  all 
of  the  American  [XH)plt'  regurdle.s.s  of 
their  party  amiiations.  Many  of  our  own 
citizen.s,  .say  nothing  of  tho.se  in  other 
land.s.  may  be  unaware  of  the  role  our 
Government  played  m  providing  a  \yer- 
manent  home  for  the  United  Nations  m 
ihi.s  c  )untiy 

The  Republican  80th  Congress,  some- 
times referred  to  by  .some  as  a  ■do-nuth- 
ing  Congre.ss."  cooperated  with  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  enactmt,'  the  necessary 
legislation  to  make  it  pos.s-.ble  for  the 
present  headquarters  building  to  bo  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City  Once  again. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unannnous  con.sent 
that  excerpts  from  the  1947  48  yearb<x)k 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Retord. 
as  follows 

The  General  Assembly,  during  the  second 
part  of  Its  first  »e»«lon  on  December  14 
1946  I  resolution  lOOiIit.  decided  t.i  liKrate 
the  pi'rmancnt  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  m  New  Y  irk  Cl'y  and  to  accept  a 
gift  of  18  500  000  from  John  D  R  n-kefeller 
Jr  for  the  purrhiwe  of  the  site  b. ...inded  by 
First  Avenue.  E.LSt  4Hth  f^treet  the  East 
Kiver  and  East  42d  Street  Tlie  .Secretary- 
Genera!  was  requested  U)  report  to  the  mem- 
bers on  or  before  July  I.  1947  on  plans, 
requirements  and  costs  relating  to  the  head- 
qnarter.f  A  headquarters  advisory  commit- 
tee v,,in  set  up  t.)  advise  the  Secretary  Gen- 
era. The  Secretary  General  with  the 
a<l\l»e  f  the  committee  and  the  New  York 
City  authorities  shortly  thereafter  re.iched 
a  general  understanding  regarding  the  de- 
velopment which  the  city  and  the  United 
N.itionn  would  carry  out  both  inside  and 
around  the  site 

On  P.'bruary  26  1947  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
exempt  on  of  the  R'X-kefeller  gift  from  the 
Federal  gift  tax  The  next  day  the  Governor 
of  New  York  signed  a  series  of  bills  drafted 
according  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
United  Nations,  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
cede  Jurisdiction  over  any  land  required  by 
the  organization  to  carry  out  Its  functions, 
exempting  the  United  Nations  property  from 
taxatlo.-i,  authorizing  the  city  of  New  York 
to  purchiise  or  condemn  any  property  nec- 
essary fi-T  the  headquarters  and  to  regulate 
ad'.  ertUlng    de-.  ices    and    amusement    enter- 


prises In  the  areas  near  the  site,  and  making 
it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  peraon  to  pos- 
sess or  use  an  Identincatlon  card  Isaued  to 
another  person  by  the  United  Nations. 

On  M;u-ch  25,  1947,  the  United  Nations 
r.-ceived  th»  Rockefeller  gift  and  on  April  13 
the  Secretary  General  accepted  formally.  In  a 
public  ceremony,  the  contributions  of  the 
,  ity  of  New  York  The  city's  gift  Included, 
among  other  concessions,  the  transfer  of  sev- 
eral phJls  of  land  and  exclusive  rights  to  the 
waterfront  between  42d  and  4«th  Streets. 
Later  In  August  the  city  transferred  the 
New  York  Citv  Housing  AuUiorlty  building 
on  the  site  to  the  United  Nations  on  lease- 
pun,  h.ise 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  still  a 
further  contribution  toward  the  eslab- 
lisJiment  of  the  United  Nations  was  pro- 
vided by  the  authorization  of  an  Interest- 
free  loan  from  the  U.S.  Government 
to  finance  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  An  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  General  and  the 
US.  repre.sentative.  Warren  R.  Austin, 
was  .Mirned  on  March  23.  1948.  It  set 
forth  the  terms  of  this  loan  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  $65  million  which  would 
provide  paymenLs  .starting  July  1951 
through  Juiy  1982  Of  this  entire  sum 
of  $65  million,  only  $20  million  has  fallen 
due.  and  the  United  States  will  await 
payment  of  $45  million  before  this  loan 
IS  completely  discharged  In  1982. 

I  quote  directly  from  the  Yearbook  of 
tl.e  United  Nations,  which  states: 

.Ml  amounts  payable  to  the  United  SUUes 
under  this  paragraph  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
ordinary  budget  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
-Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  In 
currency  of  the  United  States  which  Is  legal 
tender  for  public  debu  on  the  date  such 
p.iyments  are  made 

Ina'^much  as  approximately  one-third 
of  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  is  paid  by  the  US.  Government, 
we  are.  in  effect,  making  a  gift  of  at 
least  $21  million  to  the  world  organiza- 
tion, assuming  that  other  countries  fi- 
nally pay  their  regular  aaaesaments,  by 
the  time  this  loan  is  discharged  in  1982. 
Mr  President.  I  cite  these  facts  to 
.show  that  the  American  people  have  al- 
ways placed  great  faith  in  this  world 
oTKanization  m  the  hope  that  humanity 
would  be  spared  the  horrors  of  a  holo- 
caust such  as  we  experienced  during 
World  War  II 

At  the  time  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter was  signed,  its  membership  was  com- 
prised of  51  nations;  today  It  Includes 
104  We  are  now  confronted  with  a 
strange  spectacle  of  a  world  organization 
of  104  nations  with  44  of  them,  each  hav- 
ing the  same  voice  in  the  General  A»- 
.Hembly  as  the  United  States.  In  arrears 
of  either  their  special  or  ordinary  as- 
sefwjmenls  I  mikht  add.  Mr.  President. 
that  It  has  been  said  that  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  new  nations  ha«  a  voice  equiv- 
alent to  400  Americans, 

Furthermore,  the  Congo  operation 
which  Is  the  cause  of  the  present  dlflB- 
culty  is  largely  being  financed  by  the 
US.  Government,  which  has  assumed 
approximately  47  5  percent  of  the  cost 
largely  because  the  Communist  bloc — as 
well  as  .some  other  countries — have  re- 
fused payments  of  their  duly  assigned 
assessments  becatise  they  disagreed  with 
the  United  Nations  actlon'ln  the  Congo. 
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Although  the  U.S.  share  of  the  1947 
budget  and  working  fund  apportionment 
was  esUbllshed  at  39.89  percent  of  the 
total,  the  1962  budget  with  many  new 
nations  includ*^  in  the  U.N.  member- 
ship, still  provdes  that  we  be  assessed 
with  32  02  percent,  or  roughly  one-third 
of  the  total  ordinary  budget  of  the 
United  Natlors.  The  Soviet  Union 
which  has  beer;  responsible  for  so  many 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  malting  the  United  Nations 
an  effective  instrument  for  world  peace. 
has  been  assesiied  with  14.97  percent  of 
the  total  budget. 

Over  and  atove  the  ordinary  United 
Nations  budget  a  number  of  special  pro- 
prams  are  financed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  member  nations  rather 
than  by  regul£.r  assessments  on  all  the 
members.  The  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  has  been  suported  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
shows  that  we  have  consistently  borne 
the  major  shai-e  of  these  activities. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance 
Program — ETAP — and  Special  Fund,  the 
United  States  Is  assuming  40  percent 
of  total  government  contributions.  In 
the  case  of  tlie  United  Nation's  Chil- 
dren's Fund— IJNICEF— in  1962  we  are 
to  assume  44  percent  of  the  cost.  As  we 
consider  the  fpeclal  funds  for  limited 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refilgees — UNRWA— we  find 
that  our  Government  Is  assuming  70  per- 
cent of  total  (rovemment  contributions. 
Another  speclul  activity  outside  of  the 
ordinary  budget  is  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Pjrce—UNEF— which  was 
first  mobilized  during  the  Suez  crisis  in 
1956.  Here  again.  UJS.  contributions 
represent  45.911  percent  of  the  total. 

By  the  end  of  1961.  the  United  States 
had  assumed  $23  million  of  the  $34  mil- 
lion actually  contributed  to  the  United 
Nations  operations  In  the  Congo  merely 
to  provide  economic  assistance.  This 
represenU  68  percent  of  the  total.  United 
Nations  costs  for  its  military  program  In 
the  Congo  from  July  to  December  I960 
toUled  $80  million,  of  which  the  United 
States  contributed  49.94  percent.  Prom 
January  to  October  1961,  the  costs  were 
$100  million,  iind  again  we  contributed 
47.51  percent.  Prom  November  1961  to 
Jime  1962  the  military  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  $80  million,  of  which  we  will 
contribute  46.27  percent.  The  aforemen- 
tioned statistics  are  from  information  on 
the  operations  and  financing  of  the 
United  Nations.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tlves.  87th  Congress.  2d  session.  February 
6,  1962. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  total 
mlhtary  costs  of  the  United  Nations  op- 
erations in  the  Congo  are  estimated  at 
$240  million,  and  47.7  percent  of  this  ex- 
pense win  be  borne  by  the  American  tax- 
payers. It  is  expected  that  after  July  1, 
1962.  future  Congo  military  costs  will  be 
financed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  pro- 
posed $200  million  U.N.  bond  issue. 

In  appraising  the  cost  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  American  people,  it  Is  im- 


perative that  everyone  realize  that  the 
various  specialized  agencies  in  most 
cases  are  financed  outside  of  the  ordi- 
nary budget.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing  the 
estimated  1961  contributions  by  the 
United  States  to  each  of  these  activities 
as  well  as  the  percent  of  the  total  fimds 
which  our  payments  to  the  world  body 
and  its  specialized  agencies  represent. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  contributions  to  the  United  Nations, 
specialized  agcncjex,  and  special  programs, 
1961  estimate  ' 
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Kixvl    (ind    Afrrimllurc    Or-  ! 

KHiiiiatioii. ..   --.   -- ' 

Iiitirgoveruineutal     Mari- 

tiiiH'  roii.«ultativr  Orgaii- 

itation  ... 
InU'rnational  Civil  Aviation 

f)rgani)'.ation 

InleriwtioiiHl   Lal»or  Orgaii- 

imitlon -     

Int«'niatlonal  TeVcomuiuiil- 

(■ation  Union 

f  ailed  NttUons  Educational, 

Scientiflc,    aud    Cultural 

Orjtanlratlon 

Inivprsal  Poetal  Union 

W  orld  Health  Organisation- 
World     Meteorological     Or- 

gnnization 


$22,333 

32.  ,M 

iUi» 

32.  51 

33 

14  14 

1.371 

32.»,'i 

2,449 

2.^00 

324 

10.39 

Subtotal 

United      Nations      Eroerponcy 
Korce 


4,R7- 

29 

6,070 

118 


United    Nations   operations 
the  Contro; 

MiliUry  .  

Economic 


in 


Subtotal. 


•i|)Cciol    profrrsm*   flnancwl    by 
voluntary  contributions: 
Iiil  rnnllonal  Civil  Aviation 
OriranlMitlon,    Joint    sup- 

l>ort  proftram 

I  nlie<l    Nations   Clilldrcii's 

Fund 

InlUHl  NatlOM  Kducstkmal, 
Scl«Dtlflc.  and  Cultural 
OrRunlMtlon— Bid   to   Af- 

rirti 

fnlted  Nations  expended 
tecbnicMi  Bsslstanoe  pro- 
gram  

I  nlte<l  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner      for      refugees 

program 

I'nit«d  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  In  the  Near 

East  

United      Nations      Siwdal 

Fund. 

World  Health  Organliatlon: 
Community    water   de- 
velopment program  . . 
Malaria  eradlcaf ion  pro- 
gram     

Research  program 


40,403 
7,916 


47,510 
18.512 


66,022 


31.46 

4.29 

31.71 

19.03 


41.  f« 


47. 


6SH 
12,000 

1,000 
17,  H13 


27.21 

46.00 

rt\  49 
40.00 


1,300         33.33 


23..'S00 
1»,812 

175 

4,000 
500 


67  48 
40.00 

100.00 

90.72 
1(«).  00 


79, 7M 


MiihU>tnl 


Total IHOew 


I  Inforinalion  on  Hit  ojieratlons  and  financing  of  Om 
t'nlled  Nnlloiiii,  Comniltl«'  on  Eon-lgri  Relatloim,  I  .H 
Henate.  Comnilttw  on  Foreign  AfTalm,  Iloust-  of  Repn- 
sentallVM,  K7lh  Cong  ,  2^1  fpfv..  Feb.  (I,  1962,  VV-  73-'* 

»  Tolsl  pletlgeo  from  oth<'r  goveniments  are  no!  «wn 
l)leU';  tlwrefore,  lh««  I'.S.  iKTWiitugi  iMiiiiot  be  deUT 
nilne<l  lit  Ihb  llnu. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  meas- 
uring the  true  impact  upon  our  own 
budget  of  a  U.S.  loan  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  financing  of  U.N.  bonds,  it  is 
necessary  for  vis  to  appreciate  that  the 


U.S.  Treasury  was  offering  long-term 
securities  in  January,  1962,  which  pro- 
vided interest  payments  at  a  rate  of  3.9 
percent.  The  difference  between  this 
rate  of  interest  and  the  interest-free 
loans  which  our  Government  provided  to 
construct  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters will  represent  a  very  substantial 
additional  cost  to  our  taxpayers  by  the 
time  the  original  loan  has  been  fully  re- 
paid. 

This  same  reasoning  would  also  apply 
to  a  proposed  loan  to  the  United 
Nations — or  the  financing  of  a  bond  is- 
sue—that will  yield  the  U.S.  Government 
less  than  it  must  pay  in  the  open  market. 
Those  who  advocate  that  the  Senate 
should  adopt  this  measure  stress  that  it 
will  reduce  the  present  U.S.  assessment 
for  the  United  Nati<ms  Congo  military 
operations  from  47.51  percent  of  the 
total  to  32.02  percent.  This  saving  is 
based  upon  the  difference  between  our 
present  share  of  the  Congo  operation 
and  our  share  of  the  United  Nations 
ordinary  budget.  In  any  event,  any 
sums  loaned  by  the  United  States,  our 
Govenmient  will  be  required  to  repay 
one-third  of  principal  as  well  as  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  interest 
charges  that  will  accrue  over  the  period 
of  the  loan. 

Of  necessity.  U.S.  costs  will  exceed  the 
face  amount  of  any  loan  or  bond  pur- 
chase because  of  three  factors: 

First.  The  interest  rate  the  United 
States  will  receive  from  the  United 
Nations  may  be  less  than  it  must  pay  to 
secure  the  funds  themselves,  unless  some 
rate  is  fixed. 

Second.  The  United  States  must  not 
only  pay  one-third  of  the  interest  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States,  but  also 
one-third  of  that  to  other  lending  na- 
tions. 

Third.  In  addition  to  paying  one-third 
of  our  own  loan  to  ourselves  we  must  pay 
approximately  one-third  of  repayments 
to  lending  nations. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice, 
which  includes  Judges  from  Communist 
and  neutralist  nations,  has  been  asked 
to  render  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
question  of  whether  assessments  against 
member  states  for  the  Middle  East  and 
Congo  operations  are  binding  upon  mem- 
ber states  under  article  17(2)  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  If  the 
Court  decides  that  such  assessments 
must  be  paid  as  part  of  the  regular  budg- 
et the  nations  that  are  more  than  2 
years  In  arrears  of  their  total  obligations 
to  the  United  Nations,  which  would  then 
include  these  military  activities,  could  be 
denied  their  voting  privileges  under 
article  19  of  the  charter.  If  such  a 
decision  is  rendered,  a  serious  question 
may  occur  as  to  whether  such  nations 
will  accept  the  Incliialon  of  these  opera- 
tions In  the  ordinary  budget  In  future 
years. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  70  states 
supported  United  Nations  activities  in 
the  Congo:  yet  at  the  present  time,  62 
of  the  104  member  nations  have  not  con- 
tributed anything  to  the  cost  of  these 
operations.  This  clearly  indicates  that 
many  countries  apparently  believe  that 
the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  peace 
should  be  assumed  by  the  major  powers. 
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If  the  United  Nations  adopts  such  a 
policy,  it  would  no  longer  be  a  mulu- 
lateral  organization. 

As  President  Kennedy  stated  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  January  30 
urging  approval  of  this  bond  issue: 

Vor  wiUiout  the  bond  issue,  either  the 
United  NaUona  executive  arm  wiU  wither 
or  the  United  SUtes  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  larger  share  ol  the  costs  of  ,)perall>jii 
th-in  Is  reasonable  f 'r  any  one  member  ■  r 
an    international   urganizittion 

I  certainly  endorse  this  view  that  our 
financial  contribution  to  the  world  body 
must  be  a  reasonable  one. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  budnelary 
matters  are  decided  by  two-thirds  of  the 
General  Assembly  present  and  voting  — 
plenary  session.  Thus,  the  Soviet  influ- 
ence could  be  felt  in  this  body  to  exclude 
such  assessment  as  part  of  the  regular 
budget  The  only  other  alternative  to 
perpetuate  the  United  Nations  is  to  in- 
voke article  6  of  the  charter  which  pro- 
vides that: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
has  peralstenUy  violated  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  present  charter  may  be  expelled 
from  the  organization  by  the  C'.eneral  As.seni- 
bly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  becu- 
rlly  Council. 

Mr  President,  any  aiumpt  to  use 
article  6  would  be  vetoed  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, but  this  much  is  clear  The  United 
Nations  must  require  its  members  to 
meet  their  financial  obligations  as  well 
as  their  moral  and  pohtical  oblik;ations 
if  the  United  Nations  is  to  retain  the 
respect  of  the  world  and  the  power  to 
exerci.se  even  its  limited  authority 
Many  countries  will  not  pay  if  they  find 
that  the  United  States  and  a  few  others 
will  foot  the  bills 

There  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  eflfec- 
tiveness  of  an  organization  which  is  so 
lax  in  the  administration  of  its  revenues 
that  It  cannot  secure  the  universal  sup- 
port of  its  members.  Even  the  humblest 
social  organization  requires  its  members 
to  keep  dues  paid  up  to  date  or  face  sus- 
pension or  expulsion.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  loftiest  of  human  orKanizalions 
has  chosen  another  course,  to  ask  the 
paid-up  members  to  pick  up  the  bad 
debts  of  the  deadbeats 

As  my  colleagues  well  know  durum  the 
Korean  crisis  the  Security  Council  was 
deadlocked,  and  a  procedure  wa.s  devi.sed 
whereby  the  General  Assembly  could  .sup- 
plant the  Security  Council  if  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  members  chose  to 
do  so  under  a  re.solution  which  lias  been 
described  as  "Unilintc  for  Peace  "  Un- 
fortunately, with  the  admi.ssion  of  many 
new  states  which  have  b*'en  unable  or 
unwilling,'  to  distint;uish  b<'tween  the 
aspirations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  self-determination 
and  economic  development  of  new  coun- 
tries. It  IS  my  fear  that  the  General  As- 
Sf?mbly  has  given  indications  of  beniiz 
an  ineffective  reed  to  provide  world  lead- 
ership in  implemcntin -'  the  previ.sioiis 
of  its  charter. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  peoples 
of  the  world  m  who&e  nanie"  the  United 
Nations  Charter  was  oiittinally  drafted 
are  to  play  an  efltxtive  role  m  .securing 
a  more  reasonable  attitude  toward  the 
United  Nations  on  the  part  uf  their  uwn 


Rovernments,  they  sliould  be  encouraged 
to  paiticipate  in  providing  temporary 
a.ssistance  to  the  United  Nations  m  it--> 
hour  of  crisis. 

Mr  President,  it  was  inlerehim^  to  me 
to  find  that  my  distuifiUKshed  C()llea^;ue 
from  Vermont.  Senator  Aiken  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Senate  ForeiKn  Relations 
Committee  brought  up  a  most  mteie.sl- 
ing  point.  Ai,  a  member  of  the  U  S  dele- 
:,'alioii  to  the  15tii  s*'.ssion  uf  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  U  N  .  Senator  Aikln  wa- 
assigned  to  the  Fifth  Committre.  which 
deals  with  administrative  and  budgetary 
matters  The  Senator  m  his  report 
states 

Since  the  failure  of  se\er.il  n.iUons  to  {)ii\ 
their  iissessments  had  seriously  impaired  tin- 
vvorkliii;  capital  fund  of  the  United  Nations. 
;•  apieared  necessary  to  authorize  the  Set - 
;et-ary  Ciener.i:  to  b<jrr"W  funds  wltli  wtilili 
t'l  carry  i^n 

\  r<'xjlution  submitted  to  the  n.'th  coin- 
nut'ei'  would  have  authorljred  the  Secret:irv 
Cieneral  to  borr^jw  fr  in  s[)ei.ia;  funds  :iv.ill- 
ab!e  for  pri^rams  sponsored  by  the  UnKe<l 
Natloiis.  from  memtjer  »{.nernmeius  or  fr^m 
"ther  available  .sources  meaning  ommerti.i! 
leading  a»;encles 

The  dele^ate  from  India  miived  U)  .striKe 
out  the  authority  to  b..rrow  fmm  private 
sources  He  wa^;  s-.ippor'ed  bv  RussI,-\  .uul 
several  other  states  The  motion  was  de- 
reated  In  <-ommittee  by  a  narrow  m.ir;:in 
rr.e  Ciener.U  .\.'w»embly  however,  sustained 
tha  Indian  m.)tUn  and  as  of  n  jw  llie  S»h  - 
reuiry  tieneral  can  only  borrow  from  fnited 
Natlu'is  special  funds  at  prevallinj;  rates  of 
interest   and   from   member  c;  'Vtrnmei.is 

Because  of  my  concern  as  to  this  rea- 
.sonina  and  its  effect  on  the  bond  issue. 
Mr.  President.  I  mistakenly  a.sked  the 
Stat.'  Department  in  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 19.  1962.  for  its  mtei  pietation  of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  Indian  motion  In 
lacl.  the  Indian  motion  to<ik  place  a  year 
before  consideration  of  the  txind  i.ssue 
but  It  IS  interesting  to  note  the  reply  I 
received  from  Assistant  Si-cretary  of 
State.  Harlan  Cleveland,  m  a  letter  dated 
January  30.  1962      I  quote' 

Wrh  respe<t  to  y  air  questi  iu  u.s  !■■  .lu- 
th.ri/.in;;  the  iiecretary  tieneral  to  b<  rrow 
funds  from  nont^overtirnental  s<nirces  this 
was  Indeed  c<in^t<1ered  b  th  in  the  United 
Nations  .ind  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Ciovernment  However,  the  resoUitlon  au- 
thoriz^inR  the  issuance  of  United  Nations 
bonds  restrlrted  .saies  to  state  meinl^ers  of 
the  United  Nation-;,  it.s  .spe<i,ilized  a^'encles 
and  of  the  International  Atomic  Ener,;  .' 
Ai;ency  Under  certain  conditions  bonds 
may  al.so  be  sold  to  n'lnprofU  instl'utlun^ 
Tlus  .ippe.ired  to  be  Uie  wiser  Course  becau.>e 
sales  of  bfinds  to  individuals  involves  many 
problems  which  could  not  be  carefully 
evalu.tted  during  the  pressures  of  the  Cien- 
eral  Assembly  when  the  orjani/a'lon  faced 
aa  acute  financui  crisis 

Y(  r.  Mr.  President,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  in  its  preamble  states 

W>'  'he  jx''iples  of  the  t.'nlted  Natlon.% 
tlt'lernnned    - 

Tn  pave  succeeding  genera'lr.n.s  from  the 
s. -.urge  of  war.  which  twice  in  our  lifetime 
h.is  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind,  and 

To  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights.  In  the  dignity  and  wirih  of  the  hu- 
man person.  In  the  eqinil  rights  of  men  am! 
u  >xv.e:i  .md  of   nations  large  and  small,  und 

To  establish  conditions  under  which  Jus- 
tice and  respect  for  the  obligations  ari-^lriR 
from  treatle.s  and  other  .sources  of  intern  i- 
tlonal   law  can   be  main  tinned,   and 

To  pruinoie  siKial  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  m  larger  freedom      i  YeiU^- 


book  i)f  the  United  N.itlons.  1M6-47.  op    clt  . 
p   83!   I 

Throughout  our  own  history,  whenever 
our  Nation  was  threatened  by  external 
agression  and  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
plement Federal  revenues  by  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds,  we  always  made  it  pas- 
sible for  every  citizen  to  support  our 
national  efTort  Kven  schoolchildren 
were  uiven  the  opportimity  to  buy  sav- 
uKs  stamps  in  ordei  that  they  mi^ht  feel 
they  weie  playing  a  tx-rsonal  role  m  our 
country's  destiny. 

In  recent  years.  biUion-dollar  appio- 
piialions  have  become  so  common  and 
iiitragoveriuneiital  transactions  have 
been  accepted  as  the  normal  order  of 
bu-siness  tliat  I  seiiou:>ly  question  whetli- 
cr  most  Americans  are  fully  aware  of 
the  impUcation.s  of  tlie  steps  we  are 
about  to  take 

Mr  President,  many  of  our  ciliz/'ii.s 
are  understandably  concerned  that 
.should  the  US.  Government  subscribe 
{u  this  projKJsal  we  may  be  setting  a  prec- 
edent for  future  lending  to  otlier  United 
Nations  activities  of  unlimited  scope. 

This  substitute  provides  under  section 
3  that  the  U  S  Government  shall  deduct 
from  Its  assessed  share  o<  the  United 
Nations  ordinary  budget  each  year  the 
amount  it  is  entitled  to  receive  for  both 
principal  and  interest  from  that  Organi- 
zation pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  pro- 
IX)sal  I  raise  the  point  that  some  mem- 
ber nations  might  continually  ask  for 
■  special  reviews"  of  their  rate  of  assess- 
ment in  hopes  that  the  U.S.  share  might 
be  upped  so  as  to  circumvent  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  VS.  rate  of  assessment  set  at  the 
16th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is 
now  set  at  32  02  percent  of  the  ordinary 
budget.  At  this  point.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  state  for  the  Record  the 
US.  rate  of  assessment  since  the  United 
Nations  was  established. 

In  calendar  year  1946-49.  39  89  i>er- 
cent. 

In  calendar  year  1950.  39.79  percent 

In  calendar  year  1961.  38.92  percent 

In  calendar  year  1952.  36.90  percent. 

In  calendar  year  1953.  35.12  percent. 

In  calendar  years  1954-57.  33  33  per- 
cent 

In  calendar  years  1958-61.  32.51  per- 
cent. 

In  calendar  year  1962,  32  02  percent 

Tlie  world  organization  has  grown  — 
new  countries  are  securing  the  benefits 
of  membership  including  a  vote  equal  to 
our  own  Under  such  a  process 
eventually  there  should  be  a  continuing 
reduction  in  our  share  of  the  United  Na- 
tions budget  Under  no  conditions, 
should  our  portion  of  the  budget  be  in- 
crea.sed 

American  citizens  believe  that  Unitt'd 
Nations  activities  are  deserving  of  then 
supixirt  and  accordingly,  they  should  be 
given  an  opiwrtunity  to  .subscribe  in- 
dividually to  a  security  i.ssued  by  the 
US.  Government  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  thi.s  financing  prof>o.sal. 

I  shall  now  explain  my  amendment : 

This  amendment  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
i.s.sue  speci.il  obligations  of  the  United 
States  de.signated  as  '  United  Nations 
suppoit  bonds     iii   accordance  \Mth   the 


provisions  of  the  law  applicable  to  U.S. 
savings  bonds  (except  in  the  case  of  these 
United  Nation-s  support  bonds  they  will 
not  mature  more  than  25  years  from  the 
date  they  are  Issued  and  that  they  will 
be  issued  on  a  discount  basis  such  as  to 
afford  an  inve.itment  yield  not  in  access 
of  2  percent  p<'r  year  compounded  semi- 
annually when  held  to  maturity. 

These  bonds  would  have  a  face  value  of 
$25.  $50.  $100.  $500,  and  $1,000  when 
held  to  maturity.  It  is  provided  in  my 
amendment  that  payments  to  the  hold- 
ers of  these  bonds  will  be  made  only  out 
of  amounts  deducted  by  the  United 
States  under  .section  3  of  the  substitute 
proposal,  which  provides  that  there  will 
be  deducted  from  the  annual  payment  of 
the  assessed  share  of  the  Uiuted  States 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  an 
amount  equal  to  the  corresponding  an- 
nual installment  of  principal  and  Interest 
due  to  the  United  States  on  accotmt  of 
the  loan  made  pursuant  to  section  1  of 
the  substitute.  My  amendment  further 
provides.  Mr.  President,  payments  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  United  Nations  sup- 
port-bond holders  are  contingent  upon 
the  maintenance  by  the  United  Nations 
upon  the  United  States  of  an  assessment 
not  in  excess  of  32.02  percent  of  the  total 
ordinary  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
as  established  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

The  reason  that  I  have  included  this 
contingency  Is  that  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In  1946 
decided  "the  cjost  of  the  organization 
should  be  shared  on  the  basis  of  capacity 
to  pay."  As  1  have  pointed  out  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  fixed  the  first  U.S.  per- 
cenUge  contribution  at  39.89  percent 
and  subsequently  reduced  this  to  33.33 
percent  and  finally  in  1957  decided  that 
the  percentage  of  the  highest  contrib- 
utor— namelj'.  the  United  States — 
should  eventually  be  reduced  to  30  per- 
cent. The  U.S.  percentage  of  1962  is 
32.02  percent.  As  the  scale  of  assess- 
ments Is  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  remains  in  effect  for  3  years,  it  is  my 
understanding  ihat  the  U.S.  percentage 
of  contribution  to  the  regular  budget  will 
be  reviewed  again  in  1964.  I  further 
understand  that  the  present  percentage 
of  assessment  for  all  of  the  member  na- 
tions will  be  subject  to  a  special  review 
this  year  because  of  the  allegations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
that  assessments  were  too  high. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  although  the  Congress  should  give 
interested  individuals  and  organizations 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  bonds  that 
would  support  the  United  Nations,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  should  not  be  put  in  a 
position  of  a  surety  for  this  loan  or  bond 
purchase  if  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
should  decide  that  the  United  States  per- 
centage of  contribution  should  be  raised 
from  its  percent  rate.  I  have  pointed 
out.  Mr.  Piesident.  that  the  United 
States  pays  more  than  its  share  on  a 
general  assessment  basis  and  supports 
many  of  the  operations  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  do  not  come  under  the 
regular  budget. 

I  point  out  that  this  amendment  would 
not  limit  the  repayment  by  the  United 


States  to  these  bondholders  if  the  an- 
nual budget  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  Increased  because  of  that  or- 
ganization taking  on  additional  func- 
tions or  because  of  higher  expenses  of 
conducting  its  present  operations.  It 
only  affects  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  these  bonds  if  the  United 
Nations  should  Increase  the  percentage 
contribution  of  the  United  States  for  its 
regular  assessment.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Americans  feel  that  we  have  contributed 
a  fair  share  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
I  am  doubly  sure  that  no  American 
would  advocate  that  the  U.S.  percentage 
of  contribution  should  be  increased.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  included 
this  provision  in  the  amendment,  as  I  do 
feel  that  the  purchasers  of  such  bonds 
would  be  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
United  States  continuing  its  present  rate 
of  contribution. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
money  realized  from  the  sale  of  United 
Nations  support  bonds  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasiuy  and 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  use  in  the 
purchase  by  the  United  States  of  United 
Nations  bonds  on  a  loan  to  the  United 
Nations. 

In  closing.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  favorably  consider  my  proposal. 
It  in  no  way  limits  the  Executive  from 
the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds 
or  making  a  loan,  but  it  does  give  the 
individtial  American  citizen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  support  of  the  work 
that  the  United  Nations  is  doing.  It  also 
gives  the  individual  bond  purchaser  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  desire  that 
the  present  percentage  of  contribution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions should  not  be  increased.  I  would 
hope  that  the  many  who  have  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  Congress  act  favorably 
on  this  measure  would  welcome  such  an 
amendment  and  that  those  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  so  strongly  advo- 
cated the  purchase  of  these  bonds  or  the 
making  of  a  loan  join  with  me  in  seeing 
that  my  proposal  is  included  in  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us. 

Since  we  have  been  discussing  meas- 
ures by  which  the  United  Nations  could 
be  helped  in  its  financing  problems.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  pro- 
posal offered  by  nine  other  Senators  and 
myself  with  reference  to  peace-keeping 
or>erations  in  the  Palestine  area. 

We  have  proposed  the  United  States 
announce  its  position  in  favor  of  direct 
peace  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States.  Should  this  come  to 
pass,  it  would  relieve  the  United  Nations 
of  one  of  the  most  costly  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  letter  sent  on  March  27. 
1962.  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Secret.^rt:  When  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  considers  on 
Wednesday  the  recent  border  Incidents  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria,  we  respectfully  urge 
that  the  United  States  announce  Its  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  direct  peace  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  SUtes. 

Since  the  United  Nations  was  founded, 
the  unresolved  Arab-Israel  conflict  has  been 
on  the  U.N.  agenda  in  one  form  or  another. 


Each  year  some  specific  problem  has  been 
considered.  Often — as  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  Israel-Syria  border  actions— the  mat- 
ter under  consideration  has  involved  the 
loss  of  human  life  and  the  destruction  of 
property. 

But  the  discussions  have  never  been  able 
to  bring  the  disputing  parties  together 
around  a  peace  table  to  settle  finally  the 
14-year-old  dispute  that  has  sapped  the 
vitality  of  tlie  Middle  East. 

During  the  past  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  16  nations  pro- 
posed a  resolution  which  called  on  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  to  settle  questions  in 
di.spute  by  direct  negotiations. 

The  United  States  voted  against  this  reso- 
lution, which  was  defeated.  In  explaining 
the  U.S.  vote,  U.S.  Ambassador  FYancls  T.  P. 
Plimpton  said.  In  part: 

"The  United  States  had  made  clear  from 
the  outset  Its  opposition  to  anything  that 
might  end  to  divert  attention  from  that 
simple,  direct,  and  constructive  initiative. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  we  shall  be 
obliged,  regretfxilly,  to  oppose  such  other 
proposals  whether  In  the  form  of  other  reso- 
lutions or  amendments  to  our  draft,  as  would 
tend  ill  any  way  to  ol>scure  or  cut  across 
that  initiative." 

Since  the  U.S.  resolution  on  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  passed,  there  is 
no  longer  any  tactical  reason  for  avoiding  a 
motion  to  encourage  direct  negotiations. 

Israel  has  repeatedly  offered  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  Arab  States.  The  Arab 
leaders  consistently  oppose  this  plan  because 
they  refuse  to  take  any  action  that  would 
seem  to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  U.S.  position  is  clear  In  the  matter 
An  Arab-Israel  peace  has  been  stated  often 
as  a  fundamental  goal  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

As  recently  as  1960,  this  objective  received 
the  endorsement  of  both  major  political 
parties. 

The  Democratic  platform  said:  "We  will 
encourage  direct  Arab-Israel  peace  negotia- 
tions." 

The  Republican  platform  said:  "With 
specific  reference  to  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations,  we  urge  them  to  undertake  nego- 
tiations for  a  mutually  acceptable  settle- 
ment of  the  causes  of  tension  between 
them." 

This  Nation  has  every  reason  to  implement 
Its  stated  goal  of  peace  tn  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  clearly  in  the  Interest  of  all  people 
in   that  Important  part  of   the  world. 

We  hope  that  the  U.S.  delegation  In  the 
U.N.  will  be  able  to  assert  this  position  dur- 
ing the  Security  Council  debate. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Hugh  Scott,  Jacob  K.  Javrrs,  Levehett 
Saltonstall,     Thomas     H.     Kuchel, 
Prescott  Bush,  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Thruston    B.    Morton,    Clifford    P. 
Case,  Winston  L,  PBOt.TTY,  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr. 

Mr.  CLAPIK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  point  out  that  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  seen  the  amendment,  and  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment in  accordance  with  my  thinking. 
However,  I  understand  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  hearings 
will  be  held  on  the  various  amendments 
which   have   teen   submitted,   or  which 
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have  been  under  consideration,  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  and  myself. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  belic\e 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  an  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  and  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  so-called  peace 
bonds  at  a  2-percent  interest  rate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  hopeful 
enterprise,  but  not  likely  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful, because  I  doubt  if  people  would 
buy  bonds  of  that  character  uhich  pay 
only  2  percent. 

I  had  m  mmd  includinK  a  2 -percent 
tax  exemption  on  the  bonds  They 
thereby  would  have  some  appeal  to  quite 
B  number  of  people,  particularly  in  tlie 
high  income  brackets,  who  might  be  per- 
suaded to  purchase  quite  a  few  of  th.e 
bonds. 

I  had  m  mind  a  .second  amer.dment. 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  "sense  ' 
resolution,  which  would  suggest  to  the 
President  that  he  conduct  a  study  m 
order  to  determine  if  it  is  possible  for 
the  United  Nations  to  issue  its  own 
bonds,  which  would  be  salable  to  the 
general  public,  and  would  also  carry  tiie 
tax  exemption  feature. 

I  think  that  is  a  more  I•eah^tlC  ap- 
proach. I  hope  the  suggestions  may 
have  a  hearing. 

I  understand  all  these  amendments 
will  be  withdrawn  and  will  be  given  con- 
sideration by  the  committee.  Am  I  cor- 
rect m  my  understandinK? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  yield,  but  first,  commentin.,'  on 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  said.  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
we  have  certain  assurances  on  behalf 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  it 
will  be  my  intention  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  subject  to  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  proposal  made  at  length. 
and  perhaps  more  carefully,  before  the 
committee 

I  now  yield  to  the  di.stinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

On  February  7  Senators  HuMfHREv. 
Neubercer,  Wili-I.\ms  of  New  Jersey, 
.Young  of  Ohio,  I>ougi.as,  Long  of 
Havtraii.  S»nTH  of  Massachusetts.  Hart. 
and  I  introduced  R.  2818.  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor,  and  to  afTord  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  \n  the  purcha.se  of 
a  special  Treasury  issue  of  peace 
bonds  " 

That  bill  was  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  before  the  Unitrd 
Nations  bond  issue  proposal  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee. 

I  have  since  been  endeavoring,  not 
without  success,  to  obtain  admin;.stra- 
tion  support  for  that  bill. 

When  the  U.N  t)ond  i.ssue  came  to  the 
floor.  I  caused  that  bill,  S.  2818.  to  be 
revised  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  legislation. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of    my    able    colleague    from    Pennsyl- 


vania, and  I  have  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  him  about  this  subject. 

I  should  like  to  know  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Sf.arkmanI.  the 
Senator  m  charge  of  the  bill,  whether 
he  would  be  willing  to  accept  and  con- 
sider either  of  these  amendmenUs  and 
what  course  of  action  he  suL;gi'.st.s. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  will  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  answering;  that  question 

Mr   SCOTT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  have  had  the 
pnvileye  of  discus.siiig  tiie.se  amend- 
ments, which  are  vei-y  similar,  with  each 
of  the  three  authors,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsyl'vai.ia.  the  junior  S<'nalor 
from  Penn.sylvania,  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  I  have  staled  Uiat 
personally  I  am  m  sympalliy  with  the 
objective  of  the  proposals  but  I  do  not 
bfli»-ve  that  thr  p: '>i  "-a!--,  should  be  lied 
to  this  measure. 

I  have  taken  it  upon  iiuself  lo  dis- 
cuss the  .subject  wiUi  lh»-  dislmt-uished 
chainnan  of  tlie  F^jremn  Kriuiions  Com- 
mittee Mr  F^'LBRiGHTl.  and  he  has  as- 
sured me  that,  if  the  Senators  would 
not  press  their  propKJsals  at  thi.s  lime, 
the  Furer-;n  Relations  Committee  would 
be  very  iilad  to  consider  the  question  as 
a  separate  matter,  so  we  could  have  all 
three  proposals  i>efore  us 

I  have  al.so  d..scussed  the  question  u  ith 
the  Senator  from  Miime.stjUi  I  Mr 
HtMPHREY'.  who  was  cospKjnsor  of  one 
of  the  bills,  and  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Poreik'n  R<'lations  Committee.  W>'  all 
agreed  that,  if  the  Senators  would  not 
pres.s  their  proix)sals  at  tins  time,  we 
would  be  very  Khtd  to  take  them  up  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  a  sep- 
arate matter 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  Pre*.:d.nt.  will  the 
Senator  yield  further ' 

Mr   SCOTT      I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr  CLARK  I  wish  to  a.sk  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.sas.  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  whom  I 
see  in  the  Chamber,  whether  he  would 
be  willinu'  to  permit  h.-^arinj-s  on  there 
p.oposals. 

Mr  FULBRIGIIT.  I  a.ssure  the  Sena- 
tor we  shall  do  it  a-s  soon  as  it  is  con- 
venient to  do  so 

NTr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  a.shurance 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
which  I  had  exjx'cted  to  piup<i.so  may  bi 
punted  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  b«'  prinU-d  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pnor-iSF.Il     .^MfNOMFNT     TO     S      2768 

|.^mpndment  ppiposecl  bv  Mr  C'iark  tr>  the 
.imeiidment  i  I  29  ''i  Ai  offpred  bv  Seii- 
.itor  .S<  OTT  to  the  bill  (S  27t;H>  to  promote 
the  ro.-eiKii  polu-y  of  UiUteU  -SUrt'cs  by  «'i- 
ihoruin^  .i  luan  to  the  United  NaiiuiLS  aiiU 
the  appr'iprtatlf)n8  cf  funds  therefor  i 
Strike  from  Hue     .  i):ige     .  to  thr  end  aiid 

Insert  the  following 

f.NITED     NATIONS      PLAl  t     HoNDS 

Skc  5  lai  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
T.n  opportunity  for  the  public  to  provide 
support  fr)r  the  activities  of  i  he  Unite<l  Na- 
tl 'i.s  "tie  Serret..*rv  of  the  Trea.^ury  Id  au- 
thoriz/'d  ,ind  directed  for  a  pt»rUxl  of  fl\e 
ye.irs    foliuwing    the    date    of    enactment    of 


this  Act  to  Issue  spccL.l  obligations  of  the 
United  State.s.  designated  as  "peace  bonds', 
under  Section  22  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  as  amended,  except  that  peace  bonds 
shall  mature  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  iMue.  and  shall  be 
issued  on  a  discount  basis  to  afford  an  In- 
vestment \leld  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum 
per  annum  *hen  held  to  maturity.  The 
total  amount  of  peace  bonds  outstanding  at 
any  lime  shall  not  exceed  a  face  value  of 
$100  000,000  T)ie  bonds  shall  be  redeemable 
at  any  time  in  acctirUance  with  a  prean^igned 
schedule  of  values,  llie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment shall  make  peace  bonds  available  for 
purch.ise  through  the  same  market  ch.\nne!8 
Hs  .savn:K,'s  bonds,  but  the  Department  shall 
not  undi-rt.vke  ui:y  pronK>tUnal  tfTor-.a  on 
behalf  of  the  pe.ne  btJiids 

•  ibi  Pe.ice  bo:irts  shall  have  a  fare  vahie 
nf  126  f.W  IKX)  $500.  $1,000  when  held  to 
tnaturiLV  No  person  or  buslnesa  entity  may 
purchase  or  hold  p«ace  bonds  with  a  face 
salne  in  excess  of  $10,lK)0 

■  ici  Amounts  reall/.ed  by  Llie  Secretary  of 
the  Tie.iiury  from  the  sale  of  peace  bonds 
t.h;'.ll  be  depo.slted  m  a  spe<-Ul  fund  In  the 
Tr»'.i.snrv  and  shall  he  available  for  use  by 
•he  President  of  the  L'nited  Stales  In  siip- 
[x.rt  of  the  activities  i^f  the  United  Nations   • 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  their  wiUingncss 
to  consider  thus  subject.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  prepared  not  to  offer 
my  amendment  in  view  of  the  strong 
repre-^entations  of  the  leadership  and 
the  assurance  ihat  the  committee  is  will- 
ing to  have  the  propasaLs  considered. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  con- 
clude by  saying  that  much  of  the  purpose 
of  the  colloquy  was  to  clarify  the  under - 
blantling  reached  by  persoi\s  of  originally 
different  opinions  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  order  to  promote  action  upon 
and  pas.sage  of  the  United  Nations  legis- 
lation. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  shown  to  all 
of  us.  I  have  developed,  on  our  side  of 
the  aLsle,  evidence  that  there  is  consider- 
able sympathy  toward  the  approach  sug- 
gested in  my  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  distinguished  Senators  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  assured  us  we  shall 
have  a  hearing. 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  SCOTT      I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
amendment  I  had  intended  to  offer. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PnoPOSfD   .AMFNDMrNT  TO  S    2768 

(Tntpiuled  'o  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Prottt  to 
•  he  amendment  i  in  the  nature  of  a  stib- 
siitutei  proposed  by  Mr  Mansftkld  (for 
himself  and  Mr  Dikk.sen  I  to  the  bill  (8 
376«)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  tbe 
DuiO'd  States  by  authurlxlng  a  luan  to 
liie  United  Nati'iis  and  the  api>roprlulion 
of  funds  Lliercfon 
At  the  end  of  the  Amendment,  add  a  new 

section  OS  follows 

Sec  5  I.I)  It  Is  iiXiM  the  sense  of  the 
ConKresB  ih  it  the  President  ot  the  United 
St.ite.s  shall  endeavor  to  make  such  arrange- 
men's  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  an 
opportunity     for     the     public     to    ptirchase 


United  Nations  bonds  Issued  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
In  the  Annex  to  the  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  December  20,  1961  (General  As- 
sembly Resolution  1739   (XVI)). 

"(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
press  that  the  President  of  the  Uxaited  States 
Ehiill  consider  forthwith  the  desirability  of 
exempting  from  all  taxation  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States  all  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  received  by 
the  holders  of  United  Nations  bonds,  and 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  same  at  the 
earliest  possible  date." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  I  withdraw  my  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed substitutes  and  amendments  there- 
to have  also  been  withdrawn. 

The  PRiiSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  so-called 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  at  the  desk,  identified  as 
4_3_62— A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
lines  3  to  5,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  $25,000.- 
000  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  made 
or  agreed  to  be  made  by  other  nations" 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shaU  not 
exceed  $25,000,000  plus  an  amount  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  loans  made  or  agreed  to  be 
made  by  other  nations". 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  very  complicated  amendment  and 
it  should  not  require  much  time  to  dis- 
cuss it.  In  two  different  respects  it  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem,  how- 
ever, which  confronts  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Nations  bond 
proposal. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  who  believe  that 
the  function  of  the  Senate  is  to  legislate 
rather  than  to  delegate  authority. 
Senators  who  believe  in  that  doctrine 
will  wish  to  have  some  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  teitns  of  the  loan  or  gift  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
will  participate  on  a  percentage  basis  in 
the  supplemental  financing  of  United 
Nations  debts,  obligations,  membership 
fees,  and  assessments. 

For  a  long  time  we  contributed  to  the 
United  Nations  47  percent  of  the  total 
of  its  requirements  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  After  many  years  of 
careful  consideration  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  aided  at 
times  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  U5.  participation  from  47  percent  to 
i-oughly  33 ',  3  percent. 

Sometimes,  on  some  assessments  and 
some  contributions,  that  has  been  a  little 
less  than  33 S  percent;  sometimes  it  has 
been  a  Utle  more.  At  least  it  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  a  standard  formula 
that  in  financing  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  the  part  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  United  Nations,  should 
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rightfully  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
is  approximately  331/3  percent. 

The  proposal  before  us  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute — the  ill-named  compro- 
mise— would  change  this  percentage  for- 
mula very  sharply,  and  would  change 
it  in  the  wrong  direction.  What  we  are 
asked  to  do  is  to  pretty  well  determine 
whether  in  the  future  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  participate  on  the  33*3 
percent  ratio  and  formula  which  has 
been  so  laboriously  attained,  finally,  by 
action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  or  whether,  by  one  fell  swoop, 
we  shall  increase  the  expectancy  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  probably  our  con- 
tributions thereto,  to  50  percent  or  more, 
which  the  language  of  the  amendment 
suggests  will  be  our  share  in  this  partic- 
ular financial  effort. 

I  say  "the  language"  because  the 
arithmetic  of  the  proposal  goes  far 
beyond  50  percent,  since  the  United 
States  would  contribute  an  unmatched 
first  $25  million  and,  after  that,  50  per- 
cent of  what  is  to  follow.  Out  of  the 
$200  million,  if  we  agi-ee  to  the  sub- 
stitute, the  United  States  might  well  find 
that  it  is  contributing  substantially  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  in  supple- 
mentary finances  to  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment, 
which  involves  two  considerations. 
First,  do  we  in  the  United  States  Senate 
wish  to  convey  and  delegate  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  to  someone  named  by  him,  the 
power  to  negotiate  and  determine  what 
is  to  be  the  U.S.  percentage,  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Senate  that  we  have 
given  acquiescence  to  a  percentage  for- 
mula of  50  percent  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  a  $25  million  initial  contribution? 
Do  we  wish  to  spell  it  out.  or  do  we  wish 
to  delegate  the  authority?  Do  we  wish 
to  legislate  the  provisions,  or  simply  to 
delegate  the  authority  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem? That  is  the  first  question.  As  for 
me,  I  want  the  Senate  to  legislate — not 
capitulate. 

I  believe  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
legislate,  so  that  all  the  world,  friend  and 
foe  alike,  may  know  exactly  what  we 
mean;  so  that  propagandists  of  un- 
friendly countries  cannot  distort  our 
meaning,  our  purpose,  or  our  proposal; 
and  so  that  friendly  countries  will  know 
exactly  what  we  propose  to  do.  Also,  I 
feel  the  American  taxpayer  has  a  right 
to  know  what  is  being  done  and  by 
whom. 

Mr.  President,  before  my  time  mns  out 
or  Senators  leave  the  Chamber,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Secondly,  having  de- 
cided whether  we  wish  to  legislate  or 
merely  to  convey  the  problem  elsewhere, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  what  formula  we 
wish  to  have  written  into  the  law; 
whether  it  shall  be  50  percent  plus  or 
33  Va  percent,  on  which  we  have  insisted 
heretofore  as  being  a  proper  percentage, 
after  cutting  a  percentage  point  here 
and  a  fractional  percentage  point  there. 
We  have  worked  l<Mig  and  hard  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  come  with- 
in the  formula  which  the  United  Nations 
itself  believes  to  be  proper  in  measuring 
the  U.S.  share  of  contribution. 

On  both  of  those  points  I  stand  with 
those  who  think  we  should  legislate  spe- 


cifically. I  stand  with  those  who  think 
we  should  perpetuate  the  33  Vs -percent 
formula  rather  than  knock  it  out  by  one 
quick  action,  and  thereby  to  find  our- 
selves plagued  for  many  years  to  come 
with  the  precedent  established  whereby 
we  shall  suddenly  pick  up  50  percent  of 
the  tab  plus,  rather  than  33  V3  percent  of 
the  tab,  which  is  rightfully  our  share. 

So  I  ask  Senators  to  approve  the 
amendment.  I  do  so  as  one  who  would 
like  to  vote  financial  assistance  to  tlie 
United  Nations,  provided  it  can  be  done 
within  tlie  formula  we  have  developed 
and  by  specific  terms.  However,  I  do 
not  intend  to  vote  for  assistance  to  the 
United  Nations  if  It  will  mean  that  sud- 
denly the  United  States  is  to  become  the 
exchequer  to  the  extent  of  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  UJ^^.  expenditures,  and  if  it 
means  that  henceforth,  instead  of  work- 
ing, as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  spell  out 
a  percentage  formula,  we  are  to  convey 
to  a  different  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  negotiate,  to  barter, 
and  to  SE>end  money  which  under  the 
Constitution  should  be  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  planned  to  yield  13  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Thttrmond].  but  while  he  Is  on  his  way 
to  the  Chamber  I  yield  myself  1  niinute. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  the  Mundt  amendment, 
setting  out  some  of  the  variations  In 
amounts  that  the  United  States  con- 
tributes to  the  operations  of  the  United 
Nations.  Many  people  have  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  contributes  a  very 
large  percentage  of  all  operations  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  true  that,  when 
measured  across  the  board,  the  United 
States  makes  a  considerable  contribu- 
tion, but  with  respect  to  the  regular 
budget  our  contribution  is  32  percent. 
There  are  some  activities  in  the  United 
Nations  to  which  we  contribute  as  little 
as  4  percent. 

So  the  percentage  varies  from  activity 
to  activity.  I  believe  this  analysis  will 
be  helpful  to  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mundt  Amendment  (3-23-62 — A)   to  S.  2768 

1.  The  amendment  would  change  the 
matching  formula  In  the  committee  bill  so 
that,  after  the  first  $26  million  of  bonds 
purchased  by  the  United  States  the  President 
would  be  authorised  to  buy  half  as  much  as 
purchased  by  other  nations  instead  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  purchased  by 
other  nations. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  put 
a  limit  of  $68.3  million  on  U.S.  bond  pur- 
chases Instead  of  9100  million,  as  provided 
in  the  cOTnmlttee  bm.  This  would  allow 
a  maximum  U.S.  share  of  »  percent  of  total 
bond  purchases  instead  of  50  percent,  as 
proposed  in  the  committee  bill. 

3.  Senator  Mumrr's  premise  is  that  32  per- 
cent is  the  mftTlmtim  share  of  any  U.N.  activ- 
ity which  should  be  paid  by  the  United 
States;  32.02  percent  Is  the  share  we  are  pay- 
ing of  the  regular  U.N.  budget  which  finances 
the  General  Assembly,  Security  CouncU.  and 
the  Secretariat.     U.S.  contributions  to  other 
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acUvltlM  vary  greatly.  We  pay  71  percent 
of  the  Palestine  refugee  program  and  4  per- 
cent of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  Tbe 
United  States  has  paid  47  percent  of  the 
Congo  costs;  33  percent  through  assessed 
contributions  and  15  percent  In  voluntary 
contributions. 

4.  The  47  percent  which  the  United  States 
pays  of  the  Congo  cost  Is  a  negotiated  figure 
U  S.  representatives  argue  we  should  pay 
less;  others  argue  that  the  U.S.  should  pay 
more  thAn  47  percent.  Many  countclee  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  and  other  big 
powers  should  pay  higher  percentages  for 
peace  and  security  operatloiu  than  big  pow- 
ers pay  for  the  regular  budget  because  un- 
der the  Charter  the  Security  Council  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  keeping  peace.  The 
United  States  cannot  truthfully  say  that  this 
position  Is  without  merit. 

5.  The  bond  proceeds  will  be  used  for  the 
Congo  and  Middle  Bast  operations.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  of  bonds  that  we  buy 
should  be  somewhere  near  the  same  propor- 
tion that  we  have  been  paying  toward  these 
operations.  Failure  of  UJf.  efforts  In  the 
Congo  and  Oaza  Strip  would  endanger  U.S. 
security. 

9.  Kven  though  the  U.S.  buys  50  percent 
of  the  bonds  now,  over  the  35 -year  period 
of  the  bonds  we  shall  pay  only  33  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  bonds.  This  Is  because  the 
bonds  vUl  be  repaid  out  of  the  regular  UN. 
budget  to  which  the  United  SUtes  contrib- 
utes 33  percent. 


KASKASKIA    RTVER    NAVIGATION 
PROJECT.  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  a  half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary 1961.  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  520) 
to  authorize  the  canalization  of  the  Kas- 
kaskla  River.  111.  Thla  measure,  which 
has  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Army  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  Ist  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  It  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  an 
article  from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  under  date  of  March  30.  1962. 
relating  to  the  announcement  of  plans 
for  the  location  of  five  industrial  plants 
In  that  area  of  southern  Illinois  as  soon 
as  Congress  authorizes  this  important 
navigation  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Five  Majos  Inoustkiks  Will  Builo  Plants 
ut  Kaskaskia  Rrvxa  AaxA 

Plans  for  construction  of  five  Industrial 
plants  along  the  proposed  Kaskaskia  River 
project  In  UllnoU  and  worth  $300  million 
were  to  be  announced  at  a  Belleville  dinner 
Thursday  night. 

The  plants  would  be  built  as  soon  as  Fed- 
eral authorization  for  canalization  of  the 
river  Is  obtained  and  would  be  In  addition 
to  the  previously  announced  9133  million 
construction  of  a  powerplant  by  the  Illinois 
Power  *  Light  Co.  and  a  Kaiser  Aluminum 
Co.  plant. 

EmU  Burgard.  chairman  of  the  Kaskaskia 
Industrial  Development  Corp..  said  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  Industries  would  dis- 
close detailed  plans  for  the  plants  at  the 
corporation's  annual  dinner  at  Augustine's 
Restaurant. 

The  planU  will  be  buUt  In  an  area  about 
SO  miles  from  St    Louis  In  southeastern  St. 


Clair  County  and  In  Randolph,  Clinton,  and 
Washington  Counties 

Mr.  Burgard  said  be  could  not  Identify  the 
Industries  Involved  prior  tu  the  dinner  be- 
cause the  announcement  was  a  surprise  fur 
persons  attending  the  dinner.  Including  0<iv 
Otto  Kemcr.  who  was  to  be  main  speaker 

The  canal  project  Is  estimated  to  co«t  $60 
million  and  Is  now  pending  In  the  U  8 
House  of  Representatives.  It  has  passed  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  part  of  the  Dverull  KaakuAkla  Valley 
development  program  which  Includes  a  $40 
million  dam  and  reservoir  under  construc- 
tion at  Carlyle  and  a  $30  million  dam  and 
reservoir  at  ShelbyvUIe 

The  Kaskaskia  would  be  canalized  50  nulee 
upstream  from  Its  mouth  above  Chester.  Ill  . 
In  Randolph  County  to  make  It  a  navigable 
stream  Dams  and  reservoirs  would  make  It 
usable  must  of  the  year. 

Portions  of  the  acreage  needed  for  t.ie 
plants  already  have  been  purchased  by  the 
companies.  Mr  Burgard  said  The  firms 
have  Indicated  they  would  start  construc- 
tion soon  after  the  Oovemment  approves 
the  canalization,  he  said. 

Mr  Burgard.  a  FayettevlUe  real  estate  deal- 
er, said  Kaiser  has  acquired  about  4.000  acres 
near  Chester  for  plant  purposes  and  coal 
rights  U>  50  sqiinre  miles  of  land  east  of 
FayettevlUe 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  These  five  plants  are 
in  addition  to  the  construction  of  a 
powerplant  which  was  announced  some 
time  ago. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  projects  of  this  na- 
ture that  provide  a  positive  answer  to 
our  unemployment  problem.  Long  after 
temporary  measures  have  been  ex- 
hausted, these  industrial  plants  will  be 
providing  jobs,  providing  income,  and 
adding  to  the  econ  mic  well-being  of 
southern  Illinois.  A  great  number  of 
counties  in  southern  Illinois  have  been 
designated  as  depre.ssed  areas  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  In  view  of  the  excessive  high  rate 
of  unemployment  and  the  acute  need 
for  jobs  In  that  area  of  the  State,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  will  take  prompt  favorable 
action  on  S.  520  Delays  mean  postpone- 
ment of  jobs  for  southern  lUlnois. 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  Joins  me  in  my  desire 
for  action  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
'.consent.  Mr.  President,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  dated  March  30. 
1962.  from  the  Illinois  State  Journal  at 
Springfield,  together  with  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Ixjuis  Globe-Democrat 
dated  March  31,  1962,  outlining  the 
views  of  our  Governor  on  thl.s  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  ininol.'»  state  Journal.  Springfield. 
Ill  ,   Mar    30,   1962 1 

Kexnez  Sexs   Boom  When  Rivxa  Opens 

BcLLTviLLz. — Gov.  Otto  Kcrncr  said  Thurs- 
day night  eventual  opening  of  the  Kaskaskia 
Valley  to  river  traffic  'should  Ignite  an  In- 
dustrial explosion  "  without  equal  in  south- 
ern Illinois'  history. 

Kerner  said  canalization  of  the  lower 
Kaskaskia  River,  coupled  with  construction 
of  reservoirs  at  Carlyle  and  Shelby vUle,  would 
provide  an  Ideal  situation  for  economic 
growth  and  expansion. 

The  reservoir  at  Carlyle  Is  under  construc- 
tion and  the  one  at  Shelbyvllle  Is  in  the 
planning  stage. 

"Once  an  adequate  water  supply  for  do- 
mestic and  commercial  needs  Is  guaranteed 


and  a  route  for  water  transportation  li  as- 
sured, southern  Illinois  will  have  the  neces- 
sary material  around  which  It  can  build 
a   great    Industrial    team,"  Kerner   said. 

The  governor's  remarhs  were  made  before 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Kaskaskia 
Area  Industrial  Development  Association 

|Kr'>ni    the    St     Louls    Globe-Democrat.    St 
Louis    Mo  .  Mar    31.   1B«3| 

Kaiskaskia's  iNDi.'srmiAL  Explosion 

Illinois  Gov  Otto  Kerner  added  to  his 
previous  warm  pndnrnement  of  the  Kaskaskia 
C'.inal  project  a  prediction  that  Its  develop- 
ment will  create  an  industrial  explosion  im- 
p.iralleled  In  s<nithern  Illinois  " 

Many  organizations  are  to  be  cf)mmended 
for  8up[j»irtlng  leRlslatlon  making  possible 
the  $60  million  project  The  measure  has 
p.\ssed  the  US  Senate  and  Is  pending  In 
the  House  The  advantages  which  will  be 
felt  In  southern  Illinois,  through  the  widened 
river  passage  to  the  Mississippi,  will  be  en- 
Joyed  also  by  the  St  Louis  area  and  south- 
ern Missouri 

Southern  Illinois  economic  lag  and  unem- 
ployment problem  could  not  help  but  spread 
lu  Impact  throughout  tbe  triangle  marked 
by  St  Louis,  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  and  Pa- 
ducah.  Ky 

Already  several  large  Industries  from  the 
Middle  West  have  taken  options  on  land  In 
the  Kaskaskia  River  watershed  for  factories. 

Illinois  Is  moving  rapidly  with  the  Kas- 
kaskia project — a  $40  million  dam  and  reser- 
voir at  Carlyle.  and  a  930  million  dam  and 
reservoir  at  Shelbyvllle. 

Such  aggressiveness  should  provide  a  prod 
for  St  Louis  to  get  going  with  development 
of  the  Meramec  Valley,  a  project  that  should 
have  Ijeen  undertaken  a  decade  ago 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS  PURCHASE 

Tne  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS  2768)  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  13  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtrmono]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
not  in  the  l>est  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  finance  the  United  Nations  to 
an  extent  greater  than  its  legal  obliga- 
tions and  assessments.  The  United 
States  is  foremost  among  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  m  faithful  pay- 
ment of  regular  dues  and  special  assess- 
ments The  regular  share  of  the  United 
States,  as  arrived  at  by  the  General 
Assembly,  in  all  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  is  32.02  percent.  Not  only  have 
we  been  unfailing  in  meeting  our  obliga- 
tions, but  we  have  gratuitously  donated 
large  sums  to  the  United  Nations  over 
and  above  this  share.  The  United  States 
is  now  contributing  approximately  47 
percent  of  the  entire  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  When  any  1  nation 
out  of  a  total  membership  of  104  nations 
contributes  such  a  disproportionate 
share  to  the  finances  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  need  i.s  clear  for  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  operations  of  that  organiza- 
tion 

The  financial  crisis  of  the  United 
Nations  is  not  the  cause,  but  merely 
one  manifestation  of  the  sickness  which 
besets  that  organization.  The  fiscal 
deficit  is  a  reflection  of  Initial  defects 
and  the  sub.srquent  degeneration  of  the 
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United  Nations.  To  adopt  a  stopgap 
remedy  such  as  this  would  contribute 
httle  toward  its  salvation.  The  need  is 
indicated  for  a  major  reorganization 
designed  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem and  prevent  recurrences  of  similar 
difficulties  in  the  future.  Among  other 
thing.'',  the  prompt  payment  of  dues  and 
minor  assessments  must  be  made  an 
absolute  condition  of  continued  mem- 
bersliip  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  the  scope  of  United  Na- 
tions activities  and  purposes  will  have 
to  be  revised  so  that  membership  will 
be  worth  the  pro  rata  payment  of  dues 
and  minor  assessments.  The  opportu- 
nity for  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  any  state,  such  as  that  which 
occurred  in  anti-Communist  Katanga, 
must  be  eliminated. 

The  United  Nation's  operations  In  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  are  the 
primary  causes  of  the  financial  distress 
of  that  organization.  I  am  one  of  the 
multitude  who  protested  strongly  at  the 
act  of  blatant  aggression  committed 
against  Katanga  in  the  Congo.  In  my 
opinion  the  intervention  there  consti- 
tuted a  flagrant  attack  upon  the  in- 
tegrity and  security  of  a  sovereign  state. 
It  was  an  abusive  misuse  of  military 
might  in  an  effort  to  force  that  state  into 
a  central  government  controlled  In  large 
part  by  Communist-Inclined  leaders. 
It  was  a  violation  of  the  spirit  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  assented  to 
when  it  ratified  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  it  wsis  not  a  violation 
of  the  charter  itself,  then  there  is  an 
inherent  fiaw  In  that  document  which 
needs  to  be  altered. 

The  intervention  in  the  Congo  was 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  peace.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  when  the 
United  Nations  came  into  existence, 
peace  was  foremost  In  the  minds  of  all 
men.  The  ravages  of  war  were  so  fresh 
In  our  memory  that  the  word  'peace" 
was  the  clarion  call.  The  United  Na- 
tions was  envisioned  as  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  goal  of  a  peaceful 
world  order  could  be  achieved.  Now 
HRgression  and  armed  Intei-vention  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  name  of  peace. 
Freedom  and  self-determination,  which 
were  denied  the  p<K>ple  of  Katanga  in 
the  name  of  peace,  would  certainly  be 
a  more  worthy  goal  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  seek. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  peace  can 
be  obtained  at  the  same  time  that  all 
mankind  is  enslaved.  "Peace"  and 
slavery  can  go  hand  in  hand,  but  free- 
dom is  the  antithesis  of  slavery,  and 
freedom  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
government  by  the  people  everywhere. 

A  major  portion  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  made  available  to  the  United 
Nations  should  Congress  give  its  ap- 
proval would  be  us«;d  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses ot^he  Congo  operation.  The 
money  irieicess  of  that  amount,  how- 
over,  would  provide  a  fund  to  finance 
future  aggression  by  the  United  Nations 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  peace. 

This  would  be  tantamount  to  giving 
approval  to  the  U.N.'s  actions  In  the 
Congo  and  encouiaglng  them  to  engage 
in  aggression  of  a  similar  nature  In  the 
future.    This  is  the  equivalent  of  invit- 


ing the  United  Nations  to  forcefully  in- 
tervene in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
country  which  is  determined  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  pose  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  To  take  such  action  in  the  name 
of  peace  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
word  'peace.*' 

What  then  is  the  proper  role  for  the 
United  Nations?  Mutual  understanding 
and  trust  between  nations  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  a  world  in  which  p>eace  and 
freedom  prevail.  Any  action  or  move- 
ment calculated  to  undei-mlne  this  rela- 
tionship between  nations  may  be  a  threat 
to  only  freedom  and  not  at  the  same 
time  threaten  the  peace.  Since  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  was  not  conceived  in  the  idea 
of  securing  and  extending  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  all  mankind,  but  merely  "to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war"  it  must  play  a  marginal 
role  In  the  conduct  of  the  cold  war.  The 
threat  to  the  liberty  of  the  portions  of 
the  world  which  remain  free  is  real  and 
imminent,  and  the  United  Nations  has 
proved  itself  to  be  Inadequate  to  accept 
the  challenge  with  any  degree  of  success. 

In  these  perilous  times,  the  true  meas- 
ure of  the  United  Nation's  role  as  an  in- 
strimient  of  the  foreign  pwlicy  of  the 
United  States  must  be  determined  by 
the  degree  to  which  it  conforms  to  our 
needs.  The  action  by  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Congo  was  in  direct  contravention 
to  the  stated  principles  for  which  the 
United  States  stands.  It  prevented  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Katanga 
and  therefore  deprived  them  of  their  lib- 
erty in  that  regard.  To  lend  approval 
and  financial  assistance  to  operations  of 
the  United  Nations  which  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  principles  upon  which 
our  foreign  policy  is,  or  should  be,  based 
is  a  grave  error.  Our  actions  in  giving 
support  to  violations  of  these  principles 
must  speak  as  loud  as  our  words  in  advo- 
cating them.  Such  inconsistencies  can 
only  result  in  decreasing  the  respect 
other  nations  have  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  premature  for  Con- 
gress to  be  even  considering  such  a  pro- 
posal at  this  time.  The  World  Court  has 
been  asked  for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  assessments  for  the  Middle 
East  and  Congo  operations  are  binding 
upon  member  states.  A  decision  is  ex- 
I>ected  sometime  in  the  early  summer, 
but  the  Court  "-ould  decline  to  pass  on 
the  matter  if  they  determine  it  to  be  a 
political  rather  than  a  legal  question. 
Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  ad- 
visory opinions  from  the  World  Court  are 
limited  to  legal  questions,  and  they  may 
pass  on  them  even  though  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  abstract.  The  question 
which  has  been  put  to  the  Court  involves 
the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  provision 
and  will  probably,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered an  essentially  judicial  task.  The 
World  Court  advisory  opinion  may  not 
sustain  the  United  Nations  power  to  col- 
lect these  special  assessments.  A  ruling 
of  this  nature  would  place  the  United 
States  in  an  untenable  position  in  its 
chances  for  repayment  in  the  event  Con- 
gress authorizes  participation  in  the 
present  scheme.  The  other  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  could  justifi- 
ably decline  to  pay  that  share  of  their 
future  dues  which  would  be  used  to  re- 
pay the  U.S.  loan.    This  would  necessi- 


tate increasing  the  assessment  of  every 
nation  with  the  eventual  result  of  the 
United  States  repaying  itself  the  money 
which  they  had  advanced. 

In  any  event,  the  prospects  for  repay- 
ment of  any  advance  are  dim  as  long 
as  the  United  Nations  continues  to  be 
constituted  as  at  present.  As  of  De- 
cember 31,  1961,  the  total  arrears  in 
member  states'  assessed  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  for  the  regular  budg- 
et, and  for  the  special  operations, 
amounted  to  $93,820,856.  It  would  have 
undoubtedly  been  greater  had  not  the 
United  States  donated  large  sums  above 
their  regular  share.  The  United  Nations 
hid  net  cash  resources  of  $15.5  million 
and  a  total  unpaid  obligation  of  $129.4 
million.  The  unpaid  obligations  include 
rather  substantial  sums  owed  to  various 
surplus  and  sr>eclal  accounts  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  t^ese  facts  paint  a 
rather  confused  picture  of  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  but 
further  evidence  of  the  overall  con- 
fusion which  exists  in  that  body. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
proposals  advanced  to  bail  the  United 
Nations  out  of  its  financial  diflKculties. 
With  possibly  one  exception,  they  fail  to 
get  at  the  crux  of  the  matter  in  that 
they  offer  only  stopgap  remedies.  If  it 
is  the  judgment  of  our  country  that  the 
United  Nations  has  a  potential  worth 
saving,  we  should  channel  our  efforts 
toward  seeking  a  meaningful  and  last- 
ing solution  for  its  problems. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  ready  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes.  First  of  all, 
let  me  say  I  am  happy  to  have  confirma- 
tion, as  I  knew  I  would  have  it,  from  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  our  overall  con- 
tribution to  the  major  portion  of  the 
U.N.  expenditures  is  32  percent.  In  real- 
ity, my  amendment  is  even  a  little  more 
generous,  because  it  provides  for  one- 
third.  It  maintains  the  traditional  for- 
mula of  33  Va  percent  of  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.N. 

I  believe  this  is  a  much  more  serious 
issue  than  many  of  us,  perhaps,  have 
stopped  to  analyze  and  realize.  Some- 
times we  are  imbued  with  slogans  and 
labels  and  headlines  when  we  read  that 
a  happy  compromise  has  been  effectu- 
ated. If  we  do  not  look  into  the  language 
of  the  compromise,  it  may  seem  like  a 
happy,  propitious,  peaceful  solution  of 
the  problem. 

In  analyzing  the  original  U.N.  bond 
proposal,  and  comparing  it  with  the  sub- 
stitute we  now  have  before  us,  we  see 
that  the  proposal  we  have  before  us  be- 
lies the  description  'compromise." 

At  least,  the  original  UJJ.  bond  pro- 
posal had  the  virtue  of  being  specific, 
and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  know  for 
what  we  were  voting  or  what  we  were 
about  to  amend,  or  what,  perhaps,  we 
might  decide  to  oppose. 

The  substitute,  is,  indeed,  a  congres- 
sional capitulation.  Rather  than  a  com- 
promise, it  could  better  be  described  as  a 
cascade  of  concessions  because  Congress 
has  retained  nothing,  but  has  delegated 
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everything:.  We  move  away  from  the 
traditional  33S-i>ercent  posture  to  the 
posture  that  the  UJN.  will  be  costmg  us 
more  than  50  percent. 

I  believe  we  should  go  further  than 
spelhng  out  that  we  will  retam  the  33 '3- 
percent  formula.  However.  I  shall  not 
press  the  other  points  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  prudent  and  proper  par- 
liamentary procedure  would  indicate 
that  we  spell  out  the  interest  rate.  This 
Congress  has  been  accused  before,  with 
some  justification,  of  being  the  most 
irresponsible  Congress  fiscally  in  the 
current  century.  We  manifestly  do 
nothing  to  refute  that  indictment  when 
we  start  appropriating  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  be  loaned  to  people 
in  other  lands  at  a  visionary  interest 
rate  to  be  fixed,  we  hope,  somewhere, 
sometime,  by  somebody.  We  could  very 
well  wind  up  with  no  interest  rate  at  all. 
I  believe  that  prudent  and  proper  par- 
liamentary procedure  would  indicate 
that  if  we  are  to  lend  this  money,  at  least 
we  should  Rx  the  maximum  length  of  the 
loan. 

Taxpayers  of  America  should  have  a 
right  to  Insist  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution.  If  we  are  to  enter  into 
the  international  banking  business,  we 
ought  to  fix  the  interest  rate,  at  least, 
and  we  certainly  should  fix  the  maxi- 
mum termination  date.  This  we  do  not 
do  In  the  so-called  compromise  substi- 
tute. We  merely  say,  "Let  them  have  it 
on  the  promise  that  we  will  learn  about 
it  somewhere  else  when  somebody  has 
decided  what  should  be  done." 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
approach  a  responsible  parliamentary 
body  should  take.  If  we  were  lending  a 
$10  bill  to  a  neighbor  in  Maryland,  that 
is  one  thing.  However,  when  we  are 
lending  $100  million  to  an  international 
organization,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
sad  reflection  upon  the  attitude  we  take 
tow£u-d  fiscal  affairs  in  this  great  Con- 
gress when  we  fail  to  spell  out  and 
identify  the  fiscal  guidelines. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  fear  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated,  although 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  defeated — I  know 
that  the  skids  have  been  greased,  and  T 
know  that  the  clamor  is  on.  and  I  know 
it  is  hard  to  obtain  the  attendance  of 
Senators  at  this  hour  of  the  evening — 
speaking  for  myself  and  my  conviction, 
I  would  indeed  be  derelict  if  I  did  not 
call  attention  to  what  I  think  is  a  mani- 
festation of  a  careless  and  capricious 
custody  of  the  public  pursestrings  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  my 
simple  amendment  said  retain  the  per- 
centage formula  which  traditionally  has 
been  considered  right  by  the  United 
Nations. 

If  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ala- 
bama will  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

JAr.  MUNDT.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  briefly  to 
the  compromise  substitute  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 

I  am  glad  the  issue  before  us  will  be 
resolved  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  that 


there  is  wide  backing  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  the  substitute  plan.  This 
IS  tlie  way  it  j>hould  be. 

Strong  bipartisan  support  is  Indi.s- 
peiisable  if  we  are  going  to  paiticipate 
effectively  in  the  United  Nations.  Un- 
fortunately, -lome  pieople  lose  sight  of 
this  basic  pr;nciple  When  this  occurs 
we  are  hurt,  and  so  i.s  our  useful  role 
in  the  Unitt^d  Nation:3. 

I  especially  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
able  coUeaguts.  Senator  Mansfield.  Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN.  Senator  Dirksen,  Sen- 
ator Aiken,  and  Senator  Hickenlooper 
for  the  sensible  and  constructive  way  m 
which  they  joined  forces  in  working  out 
the  biparti.sar.  substitute. 

The  funds  rai-sed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  loan-bond  arrangement 
will  be  used  mainly  to  finance  the  expen- 
sive operations  of  the  Urutt^d  Nations;  in 
the  Congo. 

Let  us  be  candid  about  the  situation 
in  the  Congo.  It  is  a  new  experience  to 
have  the  United  Nations  conduct  a  mili- 
tary effort  of  this  type  It  is  a  difBcult 
kind  of  operation,  and  there  are  disturb- 
ing and  unhappy  aspects  to  it.  The  sit- 
uation may  deteriorate  before  it  im- 
proves. 

We  are  in  for  much  more  trouble  in  the 
Contjo,  and  there  is  a  long  way  to  go 
before  the  effort  can  be  called  a  suc- 
cess. 

Whatever  reservations  anyone  may 
have  about  the  Conxo  operations,  the 
United  Nations  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  Congo.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  can 
seriously  want  to  use  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  force  a  halt.  There  is  no  «ood 
alternative  at  this  time  to  continued 
support  of  the  operations  in  the  hope 
that  law  and  order  may  be  establLshed 
in  the  Congo  and  that  the  Congo  may  be 
Kiven  a  chance  to  make  a  start  as  a  uni- 
fied and  Independent  state. 

Mr  President.  I  am  deeply  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  so  few  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  met  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations  oper- 
ations in  the  Middle  East  and  the  ConKO 
It  is  a  sign  of  trouble  in  an  organiza- 
tion when  its  members  refuse  to  pay 
their  dues.  I  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  make  great  efforts  to  change 
this  state  of  affairs.  I  am  much  more 
concerned  about  the  principle  involved 
than  I  am  about  the  sum  of  money.  One 
member  should  not.  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, act  as  ;in  organization's  financial 
angel. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  compromise 
measure  to  help  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  coming 
period  However.  I  hope  that  this  de- 
bate will  make  it  clear  that  the  Senate 
is  acting  to  meet  an  emergency  and  that 
its  action  does  not  set  a  precedent  for 
the  future 

I  regret  thai  there  was  not  timely  con- 
sultation last  fall  with  the  Committee  on 
ForeiKn  Relations.  I  believe  a  better 
way  of  meeting  the  financial  problem  of 
the  United  Nations  ml^ht  have  been 
found  But  there  was  a  failure  to  con- 
sult, and  we  now  face  a  condition,  not  a 
theory 

Paced  with  this  condition.  I  believe 
the  compromi  e  before  the  Senate  us  the 
bt.st  we  can  get.  and  I  support  it. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.     Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
iMr  MuNDTl  to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
substitute.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr 
Ander.sonI.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
1  Mr  Eli.ender  1.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  KerrI.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long  I.  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  NeubercmI  are 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Mr  Anderson  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BknnxttI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator   from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  tiu.^  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr.  ChavfzI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr  Long  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  IMr.  YoukgI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
■yea  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr  Ellender  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  Kerr  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neubercer  1  would  each 
vote  "nay  ' 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  BrNNrrr  I  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hrus- 
KA  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr 
YooNG  I  IS  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr  Ahderson  I 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  HrttskaI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
■  nay  '■ 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr  Young  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senat<ir  from  Louisiana  IMr.  LONO).  If 
pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 
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The  result  was  .announced — yeas  24, 
nays  67.  as  follows: 

(No.  £7  Leg.) 

YKA8— 24 

Ail.itt  Eastlard  Robertson 

Butler  Goldwater  Russell 

Byiil   Va  Huken  ooper  Smith.  Maine 

Ciipvhart  McClellan  Stennla 

Ca'-e   S   Dale  Miller  Talmadge 

Pottun  Mundt  Thurmond 

Curti.s  Murphy  Tower 

Dworshiik  Piouiy  Williams,  Del. 

NAYS — 67 

Aikpn  Gnipnlag  Metcalf 

U,i!tlelt  Hart  Monroney 

Bpall  Hartke  Morse 

U;ble  Hayder  Morton 

Bi>Bgs  Hlckey  Moss 

Burdlck  Hill  Muskle 

Bush  Holland  Pastore 

Byrd   W   Va         Humphrey  Pearson 

Cannon  Jackson  Pell 

Carlson  Javlt-s  Proxmire 

Carroll  Johnston  Randolph 

Ciisp.  N  J  Jordan  Saltonstall 

Church  Keatlnij  Scott 

Clark  Kefauver  Smathers 

Cooper  Kuchel  Smith,  Mass 

Dirksen  L*uBch>5  Sparkman 

Do<ld  Long,  Mo  Symington 

D(->UKliis  Long.  HawaU  Wiley 

Entile  Ma^ntuon  Williams,  N  J. 

Kiviii  Mansneld  Yarborough 

Foiig  McCarthy  Young,  Ohio 

Fulbnght  McOee 

Gore  McNamara 

NOT  VCTING— 9 

Anderson  Ellender  Long,.La. 

Bennett  Hruska  Neuberger 

Chavez  Kerr  Young.  N   Dak. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  rejected  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  my  own  behalf.  I  call  up,  to 
the  amendment  in  iJie  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, an  amendment  originally  filed 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken  I ,  on  behalf  of  himself,  myself, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  I .  I  am  ca  Jing  up  the  amend- 
ment on  my  own  l)ehalf  because,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  not  now  joinir4?  in  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  nm  not  sure  whether 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mqr- 
ToNl  is.  So  I  call  up  the  amendment 
on  my  own  behalf.  It  is  identified  as 
•3-16-62— A," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
.'-tated. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hickenlooper  to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  read,  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
:ind  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President,  without  fiscal 
yeiir  limitation,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treiwury  not  otherwU*  appropriated,  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $100,0<X),000  which  shall  be 
available  for  the  making  of  loans  to  the 
United  Nations.    Any  «uch  loan  shall  mature 


not  later  than  June  30.  1965,  and  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  substantially 
equal  to  the  average  rate,  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  making  of  the 
loan,  on  outstanding  marketable  public  debt 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities. 

"Sec.  2.  Amounts  received  from  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  payment  of  interest 
due  on  such  loans  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'A  bill  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  loans  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor."  " 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  intend  to  take  any  appre- 
ciable amount  of  the  time  uf  the  Senate, 
but  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
direction  which  this  particular  financial 
transaction  may  be  taking.  Originally 
I  felt  that  the  U.N.  was  in  serious  finan- 
cial straits.  I  joined  in  the  amendment 
to  lend  the  United  Nations  $100  million 
at  current  rates  of  interest,  or,  as  stated 
in  the  amendment  at  a  rate,  "to  be  sub- 
stantially equal  to  the  average  rate,  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
making  of  the  loan,  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable public  debt  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities," 
and  that  such  loans  shall  mature  not 
later  than  June  30,  1965. 

The  provisions  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment are  well  known.  I  believe  it  is  a 
method  of  placing  a  substantial  incen- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  United  Nations 
to  meet  its  financial  straits.  It  post- 
pones the  payment  of  the  debt  for  the 
loan  for  3  years  from  June  30  of  this 
year.  Three  sessions  can  go  by.  The 
various  nations  can  stimulate  themselves 
to  put  their  financial  houses  in  order  and 
pay  up  their  arrearages,  at  least  par- 
tially. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the 
countries  in  arrears  showed  good  faith 
and  sincerity  in  paying  the  arrearages, 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  loan  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  sifter  the 
3 -year  period,  in  order  to  assist  them. 

I  offer  the  amendment  because  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  have  signi- 
fied to  me  that  they  would  like  this  kind 
of  approach.  They  consider  it  to  be  a 
businesslike  approach  to  the  affairs  of 
the  United  Nations,  as  opposed  to  the 
long-drawn-out  25-year  bond  proposal, 
which  a  number  of  Members  of  this  body 
oppose.  They  think  this  amendment 
would  cause  the  United  Nations  to  tight- 
en its  fiscal  and  financial  affairs  and 
cause  the  various  countries  to  meet  their 
obligations  by  contributing  money  to 
the  United  Nations  if  they  want  to  vote 
in  it,  and  thereby  make  it  a  viable  or- 
ganization. I  think  it  is  a  sound,  busi- 
nesslike approach. 

I  may  say  in  advance  something  that 
perhaps  is  bad  forensics  in  debating  pro- 
cedure, but  I  am  not  unnecessarily  de- 
luded into  thinking  that  the  amendment 
will  carry.  However,  I  am  offering  it  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  who  want  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  proposal  and 
who  have  expressed  themselves  on  it.  I 
am  offering  it  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  to  assist,  for  a  period  of 
time,  in  a  substantial,  material  way,  the 


United  Nations,  based  on  a  businesslike 
approach  and  an  appro£u:h  which  I  think 
would  stimulate  the  United  Nations  to 
put  its  house  in  order,  and  which  would 
be  of  material  assistance. 

The  substitute  which  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  major- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority  lead- 
er IMr.  Dirksen],  was  originally  de- 
signed, I  believe,  to  meet  a  loan  theory 
rather  than  a  bond  theory.  The  words 
referring  to  bonds  were  deleted  in  the 
amendment,  but  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  interpretation  by 
certain  spokesmen  close  to  the  White 
House  who  have  chortled  that  the  so- 
called  substitute  was  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration originally  asked. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  the  fact  that 
the  President's  letter  of  yesterday,  which 
I  looked  for  with  some  eagerness  and 
anticipation,  said  absolutely  nothing  as 
to  how  the  transaction  would  be  handled. 
It  was  a  completely  unsatisfactory  letter 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  still  hope  that,  if  the  compromise  is 
accepted,  the  President  will  exercise  his 
discretion  and  use  the  loans  on  a  basis 
of  reasonable  and  justifiable  rates  of 
interest. 

However.  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment, and  do  not  care  to  discuss  it  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays   on   my   amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  correct  in 
understanding  that  a  basic  difference 
between  this  amendment  and  the  re- 
ported substitute  is  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  require  the  interest 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  be  substantially  equal 
to  the  average  rate  at  which  the  United 
States  has  borrowed  money? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect; and  the  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate  amounts  to  a  3 -year  loan,  at  the 
average  cost  of  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  expressed  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Did  the 
Senator  give  consideration  to  placing  in 
his  amendment  section  3,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  other  substitute,  which 
would  provide  for  deductions  from  the 
annual  payments  of  the  assessed  share 
of  the  United  States  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  an  amount  equal  to  the 
corresponding  annual  installment  of 
principal  and  interest  due  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  It  was 
considered,  but  it  was  deemed  not  neces- 
sary, because  this  transaction  would  be 
a  3-year  loan.  If  payment  were  to  be  de- 
ferred for  a  longer  period,  I  think  the 
annual  checkoff  of  the  obligations  of  the 
U.N.  to  the  United  States  to  be  applied 
against  our  assessments  would  be  a  de- 
sirable addition.  I  do  not  think  it  is  de- 
sirable in  this  amendment  because  it 
provides  for  a  3 -year  loan,  and  not  a 
long-term  loan. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Under 
the  Senators  proposal,  is  there  anything 
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mandatory,  or  Is  it  merely  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  Is  an  au- 
thorization for  the  appropriation  to  the 
President  of  $100  million,  a  part  or  all  of 
which  he  may  lend. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  it 
would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Ap- 
propriatioris   Committee? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  in  the  full  knowledge,  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  said,  that  it  will 
not  carry.  In  substance,  the  amend- 
ment is  the  suggestion  I  made  last  Feb- 
ruary when  the  question  arose.  I  feel 
that  something  has  been  accomplished. 
I  feel  that  the  sul)stitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  far  better  than  the  orig- 
inal measure  or  the  measure  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  sections  in  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  which 
make  clear  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
I  think  give  some  notice  to  our  colleagues 
in  the  United  Nations  that  we  are  not 
going  down  the  primrose  path  of  long- 
term  deficit  financing  or  from  one  crisis 
to  another,  and  pick  up  the  tab. 

I  would  have  preferred  the  approach 
taken  by  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  realize,  however, 
that  we  must  accommodate  ourselves  to 
parliamentary  realities. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  know- 
ing that  it  will  not  prevail,  and  then  I 
shall  support  the  sutwtitute  offered  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  have  much 
the  same  feeling,  I  believe,  that  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
within  its  framework  the  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  make  a  realistic, 
businesslike  transaction,  without  going 
the  25- year -bond  route  and  without 
going  the  2-percent-lnterest  route. 

If  the  President  takes  such  a  f)osition. 
I  shall  have  no  quarrel  with  his  dis- 
cretionary action.  If  there  is  a  sulwtan- 
tially  shorter  term  than  25  years.  If 
there  is  a  more  realistic  interest  rate 
than  2  percent.  I  am  willing  to  trust 
the  President's  discretion  in  that  con- 
nection. I  feel  that  if  the  President 
elects  to  make  a  25-year  loan  and  to 
buy  bonds,  and  if  he  elects  to  loan 
the  money  at  2  percent,  that  will 
not  be  in  keeping  with  the  substantial 
view  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  substantial  wish  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  have  some  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  the  President.  If  he  does 
not  do  things  the  way  we  wish,  we  can 
criticize  his  action  at  a  later  date.  I 
hope  this  program  will  be  operated  on  a 
businesslike  basis  and  not  on  such  a 
basis  that  other  countries  may  expect 
that  they  can  continually  default  on 
their  payments  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  will  come  along 
and  pick  up  the  check  year  after  year 


after  year,  to  the  detriment,  to  the 
deterioration,  and  to  the  erosion  of  the 
strength  and  dignity  which  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  the  nations  that  compose  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  i.s  late  I  am  one  Senator  who 
rarely  takes  the  time  of  the  Senate  for 
remarks,  pa.'-ticularly  with  respect  to 
measures  which  do  not  come  from  my 
own  committee. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  .mportuned 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  offt-r  the 
amendme  it  or  the  substitute  even 
though  it  had  been  discardeo.  and  even 
though  the  hope  of  its  t>eing  agreed  to 
is  very  slim.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  has  offered  it. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  was  not 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  those  who  origi- 
nally supported  this  measure  to  agree 
to  a  compromise. 

I  wished  to  see  it  offered  because  I  am 
one — and  I  think  there  are  others — who. 
before  the  Srnate  reaches  a  final  vote  on 
the  measure  before  it.  wishes  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  to  lend  to  the  United 
Nations  exa<-tly  $uid  precisely  what  the 
President  has  indicated  the  U.N.  needs 
at  the  present  time;  namely.  $100  mil- 
lion^the  exact  amount — but  to  lend  it 
to  the  United  Nations  directly  as  a  loan 
from  the  United  States  of  America  for  a 
time  certain  and  at  a  rate  of  interest 
which  would  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  the  amoimt  it  pays  for  the  use  of 
this  money. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  lonK  road. 
I  am  one  who  is  a  liberal  in  foreign 
affairs,  who  has  followed  this  road  ever 
smce  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1947. 
I  voted  for  and  supported  the  Greek - 
Turkey  aid  program.  I  voted  for  and 
supported  the  Marshall  plan.  I  have 
voted  for  and  supported  our  foreign  aid 
policy  down  through  my  16  years  of  serv- 
ice I  am  willing  to  support  and  to  hoW 
up  the  hands  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  stated  steadfastly  to  my  peo- 
ple and  to  everyone  else  that  we  should 
not  withhold  from  the  United  Nations 
the  full  support  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  because  in  that  Organization, 
formed  to  replace  war  with  law.  reposes 
the  hope  and  the  dream  of  humanity. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  do  not  aid 
the  United  Nations,  that  we  do  not  build 
self-respect  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
we  do  not  build  respect  of  the  world  for 
the  United  States  when  we  allow  our  own 
constitutional  methods,  our  own  checks 
and  balances,  the  safeguards  of  our  Re- 
public to  be  ignored  and  to  slip  through 
our  fingers. 

I  want  to  see  the  loan  made,  and  I 
wish  to  vote  for  a  method  of  making  it 
that  will  keep  the  purse  strings  of  this 
Republic  where  they  belong,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  hands 
of  our  sister  body.  When  the  President 
comes  to  the  Congress,  as  is  his  duty, 
entrusted  as  he  is  under  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  says  to  the  Congress:  "It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  need  so  much  money  for  this 
country,  for  that  country,  and  for  the 
United  Nation.^,"  in  my  belief  it   is  our 


duty  to  consider  it  carefully  and  to  give 
him,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  so  far  as 
our  conscience  permits,  what  is  required, 
whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican.    He  is  our  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  expired 

Mr.  COTTON  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  2 
more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
far  different  thing  to  hand  over  blanket 
authority  to  the  Executive.  We  have 
been  doing  that  more  and  more  and 
more.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
course  of  events  in  the  last  few  years  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Senate,  with  all  its  tradition,  has  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  "passing  the  buck"  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will- 
ingly, and  sometimes  even  when  he 
hardly  asks  for  it.  handing  decisionmak- 
ing over  to  him. 

I  certainly  respect  the  earnest  desire 
of  those  who  have  framed  what  is  called 
a  compromise,  but  if  Senators  will  read 
through  its  pages  they  will  see  expres- 
sions such  as  "It  is  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress '  and  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress." One  almost  finds  "it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Congress"  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  someone  else,  will  cause  the 
United  Nations  to  improve  its  financial 
practices.  The  proposal  protests  that 
this  action  is  not  to  be  a  precedent  for 
further  surrender  of  the  purse  strlng.s 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  statement: 

The  substitute  duth  protest  too  much,  me 

liiUiks. 

Why  did  that  statement  have  to  go  In' 
It  is  because  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Senators  who  are  aware  of  the  traditions 
of  this  body  there  must  be  the  feeling 
that  we  are  in  dar^ger  of  taking  a  further 
long  step  down  the  road  of  releasing  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President.  I  have  gone  almoet  as 
far  as  I  can  go  down  the  road  of  indis- 
criminate giving  to  foreign  nations,  until 
they  have  come  to  feel  they  have  a  vested 
right  In  the  money  of  our  taxpayers. 

I  still  wish  to  do  the  things  which  are 
necessary  to  build  and  to  maintain  the 
free  society  of  nations  and  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  effective,  but  from  now 
on  I  shall  Insist  as  far  as  my  vote  and 
Influence  permits  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  knows  exactly  how 
much  Is  being  given,  for  what  It  is  l)elng 
Riven,  and  for  how  long.  I  want  the 
Congress  to  set  the  ground  rules. 

For  that  reason  I  wished  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  for  thus  amendment.  For 
that  reason  I  fear  I  shall,  with  great 
reluctance,  be  compelled  to  vote  against 
the  so-called  compromi.se.  I  must  say 
I  would  rather  vote  for  what  the  Presi- 
dent a.sked  in  the  l>eglnning  than  for 
this  vague  delegation  of  authority  which, 
with  all  respects  to  its  distinguished 
authors,  confers  almost  unlimited  power 
to  the  President. 

Mr  MUNDT,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOI'ER.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  Irom  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
we  had  the  time  and  the  disposition  to 
di.>^cu.ss  these  basic  ls.5ues  in  the  delibera- 
tive manner  I  think  they  merit. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  for  precisely  the  reasons 
.stalt'd  with  such  eloquence  by  my  dis- 
uiiKUished  friend  from  New  Hampshire. 
Like  him.  for  a  long  time.  I  consistently 
.supported  the  United  Nations,  the  for- 
eiL'n-aid  program,  the  ECA  program, 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  all  the  rest.  I 
have  been  somewhat  active  in  regard  to 
prokiranus  beyond  th.it.  dealing  with  the 
exchange  of  people  and  the  develop- 
ment of  collective  si>curity  systems  and 
jnoMrams  for  preserving  peace. 

It  .'leems  to  me.  however,  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  Senators  who  respect 
their  oaths  of  office  and  who  wish  to 
measure  up  to  their  responsibilities 
.should  not  be  askec  to  buy  a  cat  in  a 
bag  in  connection  with  an  Important  is- 
sue of  this  kind. 

Senator  Cotton's  argument  is  four 
square  with  the  argument  I  made  in 
connection  with  the  offer  of  my  amend- 
ment, when  I  suggested  that  we  reduce 
to  one-third  our  contribution,  because 
such  a  contribution  would  be  in  con- 
formity with  our  established  practice. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  well  over  one- 
third  of  Senators  voting  voted  in  sup- 
port of  my  position  on  that  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  for 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  provide  the  aid  for 
the  United  Nations  that  it  needs.  But 
we  would  be  doing  so  as  a  responsible 
legislative  body  spelhng  out  the  terms. 
We  would  know  for  how  long  the  loan 
would  run.  We  would  know  how  much 
It  would  be.  We  would  know  the  rate 
of  interest.  We  would  remove  from 
Communist  countries  the  propaganda 
temptations  to  say  t.hat  instead  of  help- 
ing the  United  Nations,  we  are  building 
up  .some  kind  of  blackmail  opportunity 
by  our  Federal  Treasury  and  the  White 
House  to  coerce  other  countries  to  come 
our  way  and  to  dicker  for  a  better  prop- 
osition. We  cannot  buy  friends  In  the 
United  Nations  that  we  are  unable  to 
win  on  the  merit  of  our  leadership.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  unless  we  are  merely 
willing  to  vacate  the  traditional  high 
position  that  the  fienate  has  in  inter- 
national affairs,  we  had  better  accept 
the  Hickenlooper  substitute  Instead  of 
simply  delegating  everything,  without 
definition,  without  specification,  to 
another  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
hope  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts   (Mr    Saltonstall ] . 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  try  not  to  u.se  the  12  minutes.  I 
rise  to  say  that  I  Intended  originally  to 
support  the  Alken-Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  When  the  compromise 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  put 
forward,  and  we  received  a  letter  from 
the  President  supporting  It  and  setting 
forth  the  course  of  action  he  intended 
to  pursue  with  relation  to  that  substi- 
tute, I  determined  to  vote  for  it. 


As  I  believe  both  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  J  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
have  said,  we  must  always  remember 
that  the  question  will  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  limited,  to  a 
certain  extent,  m  its  discretion  if  we 
provide  the  authority  requested  at  this 
time.  But  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  the  situation  over  and  then  in- 
sert provisos  if  we  think  that  the  Execu- 
tive is  not  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute on  which  we  shall  now  vote. 

Several  things  came  to  me  very 
strongly  in  connection  with  my  decision. 
We  must  remember  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  valuable,  if  imperfect,  force 
for  good  in  the  world  and  it  merits  our 
continued  support.  When  we  talk  about 
its  role  in  our  foreign  policy,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  place  it  in  its  proper 
perspective.  In  this  connection  there  are 
several  underlying  thoughts  which  to  me 
are  fundamental. 

First,  our  foreign  policy  must  always 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
m  the  l)est  interests  of  our  country.  To 
forward  our  foreign  policy  and  work  out 
our  understandings  with  other  countries 
we  can.  and  should,  work  through  the 
U.N.  when  It  is  helpful  to  do  so.  But 
we  must  not  permit  the  United  Nations 
to  dominate  us  in  what  we  believe  is 
fundamental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  spirit  on 
which  I  voted  for  the  original  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  that  is  the  spirit 
in  which  I  feel  we  should  work  with  the 
United  Nations  today. 

The  question  before  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  present  time  is  how  to  fi- 
nance It.  We  have  found  that  the  United 
States  is  now  not  only  paying  Its  share 
of  the  32.5  percent,  but  by  voluntary 
contributions  has  raised  that  amount 
to  almost  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
undertakings  in  the  Congo  and  Suez 
operations.  That  situation  has  come 
alx)ut  because  while  70  nations  voted 
for  the  Congo  operation,  only  25  coun- 
tries have  paid  in  full  their  Congo  as- 
sessment for  1961  and  only  12  others 
have  paid  part  of  their  obligations.  That 
means  that  62  nations  have  paid  no 
part  of  their  obligations,  even  though 
70  members  voted  for  the  Congo  opera- 
tions. 

The  question  before  us  is  a  funda- 
mental one:  How  is  the  United  Nations 
to  carry  on?  Where  is  the  money  com- 
ing from  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its 
missions  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Suez, 
and  to  continue  its  regular  activities? 
There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
among  us  as  to  how  that  should  be  done. 
The  original  request  was  for  a  25-year 
bond  issue.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr  Aiken] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
ENLOOPER]  provided  for  a  3-year  loan. 
On  a  business  basis  I  believe  a  3 -year 
loan  would  probably  be  the  better  pro- 
posal if  we  are  not  certain  what  will 
happen  with  relation  to  our  financial 
relations  in  the  United  Nations  in  the 
future.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must 
realize  that  the  United  Nations  will  not 
be  able  to  pay  up  in  3  years,  and  there- 
fore a  long  loan  is  probably  advisable. 


I  believe  that  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
substitute  is  of  value  because  it  would 
leave  within  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  decision  as  to  how  much  of 
the  amount  should  be  a  bond  issue  and 
how  much  should  be  a  short-term  loan 
or  any  loan  that  the  President  might 
see  fit  to  make. 

In  his  letter  the  President  has  stated 
aflfirmatively  that  he  would  try  to  do 
two  things,  both  of  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  amendments  I  submitted. 
I  did  not  offer  them  because  I  believe 
their  provisions  are  contained  in  the 
President's  letter. 

One  was  to  put  the  United  Nations  in 
a  better  financial  status,  to  have  an 
officer  who  would  be  responsible  to  see 
that  the  United  Nations  lives  withm  Its 
financial  obligations  in  order  that  it  may 
know  how  it  stands  financially  at  any 
moment. 

The  other  amendment  that  I  submit- 
ted, which  I  believe  would  be  helpful — 
and  its  provisions  are  also  covered  in 
the  broad  language  of  the  President's 
letter — would  prevent  the  money  that  we 
loan  at  the  present  time  from  being  used 
as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
pay  up  the  assessments  of  other  nations 
which  may  not  live  up  to  their  financial 
obligations  in  future  undertakings. 

We  should  remember  that  we  are 
counting  on  the  fact  that  the  Court  of 
International  Justice  will  make  a  de- 
cision with  respect  to  whether  assess- 
ments for  special  operations  are,  in  fact, 
a  part  of  the  regular  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  and  therefore  manda- 
tory. We  do  not  know  whether  that 
decision  will  be  favorable  or  not,  but  we 
hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be.  So 
that  question  is  involved  in  the  whole 
situation.  It  becomes  very  important  to 
have  the  proposed  loans  in  such  shape 
that,  if  the  decision  is  against  us.  we 
can  take  another  look  at  the  problem  as 
it  arises  at  that  time,  which  may  be 
within  3  years. 

I  therefore  say  that  the  compromise, 
which  is  favored  by  the  Executive  and 
the  leaders  in  this  body,  together  with 
the  supporting  letter  of  the  President, 
is  the  means  by  which  we  can  be  most 
satisfied  that  the  difficult  problem  of 
financing  the  United  Nations  can  be 
carried  out  at  this  time.  The  President 
in  his  letter  said : 

It  shall  be  the  Intention  of  the  executive 
as  well  as  the  legislative  branch  that  the 
proceeds  not  be  used  to  relieve  other  U.N. 
members  of  their  obllgatlorfs  to  make  good 
on  past  assessments  on  which  they  are  in 
arrears.  I  might  add  that  it  is  equally  clear 
that  these  proceeds  are  not  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  assessments  of  other  members. 

With  respect  to  my  suggestion  that 
the  fiscal  section  of  the  U.N.  be  strength- 
ened by  the  designation  of  a  minister  of 
finance,  he  writes  of  the  intent  of  this 
Government  to  pursue  efforts  "to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  fiscal  affairs 
in  the  Secretariat  and  constituent 
agencies  and  bolster  the  existing  fiscal 
office  and  officers."  He  also  set  forth  his 
mtention  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
the  Congress  about  U.N.  finances  by  ask- 
ing the  State  Department  to  prepare  a 
semiannual  report  setting  forth  all  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  U.N..  "including 
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but  not  limited  to  assessments,  arrear- 
ages, and  payments  on  the  principal  and 
interest  of  all  UU.  loans." 

In  view  of  these  assurances  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  press  my  amendments. 
These  are  matters  perhaps  better  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  In  view 
of  his  expressed  interest  in  these  goals. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  President's  state- 
ment that  he  will  seek  to  follow  "legis- 
lative gvildelines"  and  exert  every  effort 
"to  minimize  the  outlays  of  the  United 
States,  maximize  the  contributions  of 
others  and  put  the  essential  operations 
of  the  United  Nations  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis." 

This  is  a  serious  and  complicated  prob- 
lem for  which  there  is  no  easy  solution. 
In  my  judgment,  however,  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  substitute,  supplemented 
by  President  Kennedy's  letter  consti- 
tutes the  best  plan  advanced.  There- 
fore. I  shaU  support  It. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
my  conviction  that  our  relations  with 
other  nations  in  the  world  must  be  based 
on  policies  which  will  protect  us  and  our 
security  and  advance  future  opportu- 
nities for  peace  in  the  world  as  we  see 
them,  with  the  futures  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren  in  mind. 

For  these  purposes  we  will  want  the 
U.N.  to  be  an  effective  organ  for  dis- 
cussions, helpful  action  supported  by  all 
the  nations  who  are  its  members.  If  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  these  nations  must 
carry  out  their  obligations  to  the  U.N. 
and  not  expect  the  United  States  to  carry 
their  financial  burden.  If.  in  the  days  to 
come,  the  U.N.  is  to  be  the  working 
reality  for  peace  which  all  hoped  it  would 
be  when  it  was  established,  it  must  have 
more  than  the  professed  support  of  its 
members.  It  must  have  their  financial 
backing  also. 

I  Join  with  others  of  my  colleagues  who 
believe  that  this  debate  has  been  help- 
ful not  only  In  providing  us  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  U.N.  and  its  ob- 
ligations, but  also  in  conveying  to  other 
member  nations  a  clearer  picture  of  our 
feelings  toward  the  U.N. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  briefly  to  one 
phase  of  the  substitute  concerning  which 
I  have  considerable  feeling.  We  already 
understand  that  commitments  have  been 
made  to  buy  United  Nations  bonds  of 
25-year  maturity,  at  2-percei\t  interest, 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  $62 
million.  If  we  were  to  fix  an  interest 
rate,  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  4 
percent  at  the  present  time,  under  the 
amendment  now  under  discussion. 

Other  nations  would  then  be  tempted 
to  say — and  they  would  be  foolish  if  they 
did  not — "We  will  lend  our  money  at  the 
cost  of  the  money  to  us  at  this  time." 

What  rate  is  paid  for  money  in  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  President?  It  Is  6  percent. 
What  Is  paid  for  money  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries?  They  have  already  com- 
mitted themselves  to  buy  some  of  these 
bonds.  They  are  paying  11.  12.  and  15 
percent. 

What  would  we  be  doing  if  we  were  to 
tret  away  from  the  2-percent  interest 
rate^    We  would  be  running  up  the  cost 


of  the  bond  issue  to  the  United  States. 
because  we  would  be  paying  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  cost  of  retiring 
these  bonds,  and  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  interest.  If  we 
say  that  we  will  set  a  4-percent  interest 
rate,  we  certainly  cannot  blame  any 
other  nations  for  saying  that  they  will 
fix  the  Interest  rate  at  the  rate  their 
money  costs  them 

I  would  reject  this  interest  rate  for- 
mula simply  on  the  basis  that  it  is  bad 
business  for  the  United  States.  We 
would  be  much  better  off  with  a  lower  in- 
tere.st  rate 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
do  not  like  to  detain  the  Senate  at  thi--^ 
late  hour.  However,  earlier  today  on  two 
occasions  I  referred  to  a  .statement  in  a 
newspaper  dated  the  31.st  of  March,  date- 
lined  Geneva.  I  read  from  it.  and  I  shall 
do  so  again  very  briefly : 

The  United  States  will  submit  to  the 
Geneva  Di.sarTn.iment  Conference  a  plan  call- 
ing for  elimination  of  national  armies  with- 
in 9  years  and  their  replacement  by  a  United 
Nations  force,  reliable  sources  said  yesterday 

I  recognize  that  at  the  time  it  was  at- 
tributed to  "reliable  sources."  However, 
since  that  time,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Rusk 
and  to  Mr  Foster,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency.  Until  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  had  not  received  a  reply 
from  either  gentleman.  However,  I  do 
have  one  from  Mr  Foster,  which  I  have 
Just  now  received. 

Because  I  told  both  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  handling 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
I  would  make  the  contents  of  any  an- 
swer I  received  known  to  the  Senate.  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  read 
this  rather  short  letter  It  reads: 
U  ri.  .\rms  Control  and 

DlS.^RMAMENT    Ar.FNCT. 

Washington,  D  C  .  April  5.  1962 
.Sen.'^tor  B^Rl^T  Cio:.DW*TrR. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
U  S    Senate. 

Dkab  Senator  Cioij)w\Tni  This  is  In  reply 
Ui  yiur  letter  of  Uiday  which  was  brought  to 
my  atteutlm  shortly  after  noontime  In  11 
yuu  ask  me  certnln  qaestloi^.s  concerning  the 
US  position  at  Oerieva  and  a.sk  me  to  com- 
ment iijxin  a  UPI  story  which  appe.ired  in 
the  .Arizona  Rf-publlc 

The  U  3  position  at  Oeneva  Is  based  on 
the  pro«ram  for  general  and  complete  dts- 
artnanient  In  a  peaceful  world  proi><»ed  by 
President  Kennedy  on  Sepienib«T  2S  Uiil 
I  tun  enelosin>{  a  copy  of  this  proijram  It 
coiitenipla'fs  th.it  d:siirn-..iirieni  wuiild  take 
pl.^ce  In  three  st.ige.s  It  /iLso  prop,  ises  a  U  N. 
Peace  P-^Tre  which  woxiUI  be  establl.'ihed  In 
the  .seond  stage  and  proe^esalvely  strenp'h- 
ene<J  In  the  third  stage  On  March  15  I96I 
at  the  Geneva  Conference.  Secretary  Rusk 
staled  tliat.  given  faithful  cvx)perallou.  the 
first  stiige  In  this  program  could  lie  com- 
pleted withm  3  years  The  United  States 
hiis  not.  at  this  time,  made  any  prop.isal 
with  respect  to  the  length  tif  the  other  two 
stages 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  end  of  stages 
I  and  II  there  w(juld  be  a  transition  pe- 
riod In  which  Countries  would  determine 
whether  to  pr'.nreed  i.)  the  next  sta^c"  Ihis 
would  depend  on  whether  ail  countries  were 
complying  with  their  obligatioiis,  and  wheth- 
er e.Tective  International  control  had  been 
establl.shed       Since   cnuntrles   c.innc,it    be   ex- 


p>ected  to  disarm  unless  the  International 
political  atmosphere  warrants  It,  tbe  United 
States  would  doubtleas  also  want  to  see 
whether  further  evolution  bad  taken  place 
toward  a  peaceful  world  In  which  Interna- 
tional disputes  were  settled  without  recourse 
to  threats  of  war 

The  e:iectitlve  branch  Is  preparing  a  draft 
outline  of  provisions  for  a  disarmament 
treaty  Appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
have  already  received  briefings  on  the  course 
of  the  Oeneva  Conference  negotiations  and 
un  the  substance  of  the  U.S  program  which 
such  an  outline  would  follow.  Further  con- 
sultation with  C>>ngre.ss  Is  planned  before 
the  draft  outline  Is  offered  to  the  Confer- 
ence In  Geneva 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  C.  Fosteb. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  consider  this 
an  auswer,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  in 
the  negative.  It  is  the  usual  bureau- 
cratic ^{obbledygook,  in  which  nothing  is 
said.  Long  ago  I  discovered  that  in  this 
Government  w»ienever  one  gets  an  an- 
swer which  is  more  than  one  page  long, 
someone  is  trying  to  beat  around  the 
bush. 

There  are  several  interesting  state- 
ments in  the  letter  that  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this 
evening.  At  this  time  we  are  consider- 
ing a  proposal  involving  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
Nations  has  not  always  acted  in  the  best 
ulterest  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do 
not  have  the  confidence  in  the  United 
Nations  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
ui  It.     I  wish  that  were  not  so. 

I  shall  not  read  the  three-stage  pro- 
posal. Instead.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  booklet  containing  it  may  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Freux^im  From  War  —The  US.  PaooEAic  worn. 
General  and  Complete  DtSARMAXETrr  in  a 
PBACErXL    Woai.0 

INTEODUCTION 

The  revolullonsLry  deyelopment  of  modern 
wea|)ons  within  a  world  divided  by  serious 
Ideological  differences  has  produced  a  crisis 
In  human  history.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
tl.ir\.;er  of  nuclear  war  now  confronting 
mankind,  the  United  States  has  Introduced 
at  the  18th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  a  program  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  In  a  peaceful  world. 

This  new  program  provides  for  the  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  the  warmaklng  capa- 
bilities of  nations  and  the  simultaneous 
strengthening  of  International  Institutions 
to  settle  disputes  and  maintain  the  peace.  It 
sets  forth  a  series  of  comprehensive  measures 
which  can  and  should  be  taken  In  order  to 
to  bring  about  a  world  In  which  there  will 
be  freedom  from  war  and  security  for  all 
state«  It  Is  bayed  on  three  principles  deemed 
essenti.il  to  the  achievement  of  practical 
progress  in  the  disarmament  field; 

First  there  must  be  Immediate  disarma- 
ment action:  A  strenuous  and  uninterrupt- 
ed effort  must  be  made  toward  the  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament:  at  the 
.s.une  tune,  it  Is  important  that  specific 
measures  be  jvat  UiUt  effect  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Second  a))  dlsnrm.iment  obligations  must 
be  subject  to  effective  international  con- 
trols: Ttie  control  organlzntlon  must  have 
the  manpower,  facilities,  and  effectlveneas  to 
.issure  that  limitations  or  reductions  take 
place  as  agreed.  It  must  also  be  able  to 
certify  to  all  states  that  retained  forces 
and    .irnmmcnts   do    not    exceed    those    per- 
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muted    at    any    stage    of    the    disarmameiit 
process. 

Third,  adequate  p)eacekeeping  machinery 
must  be  established:  There  is  an  inseparable 
relationship  between  the  scaling  down  of 
national  armamenu  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  building  up  of  international  peace- 
keeping machinery  and  institutions  on  the 
other.  Nations  are  unlikely  to  shed  their 
means  of  self-proiecUon  In  the  absence  of 
altern.itive  ways  to  safeguard  their  legiti- 
mate Kiteresti  This  can  only  be  achieved 
through  the  progressive  strengthening  of  In- 
ternational institutions  under  the  United 
Nations  and  by  creating  a  United  Nations 
peace  force  to  enforce  the  peace  as  the  dis- 
aiiiiaincnt  process  proceeds. 

(Tiiere  foll(j*s  a  summary  of  the  prir.clpal 
provisions  of  the  U  S.  program  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  In  a  peaceful 
world.  The  full  text  of  the  program  Is  con- 
tained in  an  ai)pondU  to  ihl-s  pamjihlet  ( 

SrMMARY 

DisaT'nu^noit  goal  and  obfective!> 

Tlie  overall  goal  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  free,  seciire,  and  peaceful  world  of  Inde- 
pendent slates  adhering  to  common  stand- 
ards of  Justice  and  International  conduct 
and  subjecting  the  use  of  force  to  the  rule 
of  law.  a  world  which  has  achieved  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
International  control;  and  a  world  In  which 
adjustment  to  change  takes  place  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  achievement 
of  that  goal,  the  program  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing specific  objectives  toward  which  na- 
tions should   direct   their  efforts: 

TTie  disbanding  of  all  national  armed 
forces  and  the  prohibition  of  their  reestab- 
li.shment  In  any  form  whatsoever  other  than 
thtxse  required  to  preserve  Internal  order 
and  for  contributions  to  a  United  Nations 
peace  force: 

The  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of 
nil  armaments.  IncUidlng  all  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  the  means  for  their 
delivery,  other  than  those  required  for  a 
United  Nations  peace  force  and  for  maintain- 
ing Internal  order; 

The  Institution  of  effective  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  International  agreements,  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations;  and 

The  establishment  and  effective  operation 
of  an  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  insure  compliance  at  all  times  with 
all  disarmuracnl  obligations. 

Taxk  of  negotiating  states 
The  negotiating  states  are  called  upon  to 
develop  the  program  Into  a  detailed  plan  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  and  to 
continue  their  efforts  without  Interruption 
until  the  whole  program  has  been  achieved. 
To  this  end,  they  are  to  seek  the  widest 
possible  area  of  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  At  the  same  time,  and  with- 
out prejudice  to  progress  on  the  disarma- 
ment program,  they  are  to  seek  agreement 
on  those  Immediate  measures  that  would 
contribute  to  the  common  security  of  na- 
tions and  that  could  racllltatc  and  form  part 
of  the  total  program 

Goicrniug  principles 

The  program  sets  forth  a  series  of  general 
principles  to  guide  the  negotiating  states  In 
their  work.     These  make  clear  that: 

As  states  relinquish  their  arms,  the 
United  Nations  must  be  progressively 
strengthened  In  order  to  improve  its  ca- 
pacity to  assure  International  security  and 
the    peaceful    settlement    of    disputes; 

Disarmament  must  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
))o88lble.  until  it  is  completed.  In  stages  con- 
taining balanced,  phased,  and  safeguarded 
mcxsures; 


Each  measure  and  stage  should  be  car- 
ried out  In  an  agreed  period  of  time,  with 
transition  from  one  stage  to  the  next  to 
take  place  as  soon  a£  all  meafures  in  the 
preceding  stage  have  been  carried  out  and 
verified  and  as  soon  as  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  verification  of  the  next  stage  have 
been  made; 

Inspection  and  verification  must  establish 
both  that  nations  carry  out  scheduled  limi- 
tations or  reductions  and  that  they  do  not 
retain  armed  forces  and  armaments  In  ex- 
cess of  those  permitted  at  any  stage  of  the 
disarmament  process:   and 

Disarmament  must  take  place  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  not  afifect  adversely  the  secu- 
rity of  any  state. 

Disc.nnavirnt     stages 
The  program  provides  for  progressive  dis- 
armament steps  to  take  place  in  three  stages 
and  for  the  simultaneous  strengthening  of 
International    institutions. 

First  Stage 

The   first   stage  contains   measures   which 
would    significantly   reduce   the   capabilities 
of  nations  to  wage   aggressive  war.     Imple- 
mentation of   this  stage  would   mean  that; 
The   nuclear   threat   would   be   reduced : 

All  states  would  have  adhered  to  a  treaty 
effectively  prohibiting  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  In  weapons  would  be  stopped  and  quan- 
tities of  such  materials  from  past  production 
would  be  converted  to  nonweapons  uses. 

States  owning  nuclear  weapons  would  not 
relinquish  control  of  such  weapons  to  any 
nation  not  owning  them  and  would  not 
transmit  to  any  such  nation  information  or 
material  necessary  for  their  manufactvire. 

States  not  owning  nuclear  weapons  would 
not  manufacture  them  or  attempt  to  obtain 
control  of  such  weapons  belonging  to  other 
states. 

A  commission  of  experts  would  be  estab- 
lished to  report  on  the  feasibility  and  means 
for  the  verified  reduction  and  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 

Strategic  delivery  vehicles  would  be 
reduced ; 

Strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  ve- 
hicles of  specified  categories  and  weapons 
designed  to  counter  such  vehicles  would 
be  reduced  to  agreed  levels  by  equitable 
and  balanced  steps;  their  production  would 
be  discontinued  or  limited;  their  testing 
would  be  limited  or  halted. 

Arms  and  armed  forces  would  be  reduced: 

■me  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  limited  to 
2.1  mUUon  men  each  (with  appropriate  levels 
not  exceeding  that  amount  for  other  militar- 
ily significant  states);  levels  of  armaments 
wotild  be  correspondingly  reduced  and  their 
production  would  be  limited. 

An  Experts  Commission  would  be  estab- 
lished to  examine  and  report  on  the  feasibil- 
ity and  means  of  accomplishing  verifiable 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  all 
chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  weap- 
ons. 

Peaceful  use  of  outer  space  would  be  pro- 
moted: 

The  placing  In  orbit  or  stationing  in  outer 
space  of  weapons  capable  of  producing  mass 
destruction  would  be  prohibited. 

States  would  give  advance  notification  of 
space  vehicle  and  missile  launchlngs. 

U.N.  peacekeeping  powers  would  be 
strengthened : 

MeastfTes  would  be  taken  to  develop  and 
strengthen  United  Nations  arrangements  for 
arbitration,  for  the  development  of  Inter- 
national law.  and  for  the  establishment  In 
stage   11   of  a   permanent  U.N.   peace  force. 

An  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion would  be  established  for  effective  verifi- 
cation of  the  disarmament  program: 

Its  funcUons  would  be  expanded  progres- 
sively as  disarmament  proceeds. 


It  would  certify  to  all  states  that  agreed 
reductions  have  taken  place  and  that  re- 
tained forces  and  armaments  do  not  exceed 
permitted  levels. 

It  would  determine  the  transition  from 
one  stage  to  the  next. 

States  would  be  conunltted  to  other  meas- 
ures to  reduce  international  tension  and  to 
protect  against  the  chance  of  war  by  acci- 
dent, miscalculation,  or  surprise  attack. 

States  would  be  committed  to  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  any  type  of  armed  force 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  to  refrain  from  Indirect  aggression  and 
subversion  against  any  country. 

A  UN.  peace  observation  group  would  be 
available  to  investigate  any  situation  which 
might  constitute  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  the 
peace. 

States  would  be  committed  to  give  advance 
notice  of  major  militaiy  movements  which 
night  cause  alarm;  observation  posts  would 
be  established  to  report  on  concentr.itlons 
and  movements  of  military  forces. 

Second  Stage 

The  second  stage  contains  a  series  of  meas- 
ures which  would  bring  within  sight  a  world 
in  which  there  would  be  freedom  from  war. 
Implementation  of  all  measures  in  the  sec- 
ond stage  would  mean : 

Further  substantial  reductions  in  the 
armed  forces,  armaments,  and  military 
establishments  of  states.  Including  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and 
countering  weapons; 

Further  development  of  methods  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  under  the 
United  Nations; 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  Interna- 
tional peace  force  within  the  United  Nations; 
Depending  on  the  findings  of  an  experts 
commission,  a  halt  In  the  production  of 
chemical,  bacteriological,  and  radiological 
weapons  and  a  reduction  of  existing  stocks 
or  their  conversion  to  peaceful  uses; 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  an  experts 
commission,  a  reduction  of  stocks  of  nuclear 
•weapons. 

The  dismantling  or  the  conversion  to 
peaceful  uses  of  certain  military  bases  and 
facilities  wherever  located;  and 

Tlie  strengthening  and  enlargement  of  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  to 
enable  It  to  verify  the  steps  taken  In  stage 
II  and  to  determine  the  transition  to  stage 
III 

Third  Stage 

During  the  third  stage  of  the  program,  the 
states  of  the  world,  building  on  the  expe- 
rience and  confidence  gained  In  successfully 
implementing  the  measures  of  the  first  two 
stages,  would  take  final  steps  toward  the 
goal  of  a  world  In  which: 

States  would  retain  only  those  forces,  non- 
nuclear  armaments,  and  establishments  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
Internal  order;  they  would  also  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  U.N.  peace 
force. 

The  U.N.  peace  force,  equipped  with  agreed 
types  and  quantities  of  armaments,  would 
be  fully  functioning. 

The  manufacture  of  armaments  would  be 
prohibited  except  for  those  of  agreed  types 
and  quantiUes  to  be  used  by  the  UJ*.  peace 
force  and  those  required  to  maintain  Internal 
order.  All  other  armaments  would  be  de- 
stroyed or  converted  to  peaceful  purposes. 

The  peacekeeping  capabilities  of  the 
United  Nations  would  be  suiBclently  strong 
and  the  obllgaUons  of  all  states  under  such 
arrangements  sufficiently  far  reaching  as  to 
assure  peace  and  the  Just  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences In  a  disarmed  world. 

APPENDIX 

The  nations  of  the  world — 

Conscious  of  the  crisis  In  human  history 
produced  by  the  revolutionary  development 
of  modern  weapons  within  a  world  divided 
by  serious  ideological  differences; 
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Determined  to  save  present  and  succeeding 
generatlozu  from  the  scourge  of  war  and 
the  dangers  and  burdens  of  the  arms  race 
and  to  create  conditions  In  which  all  peo- 
ples can  strive  freely  and  peacefully  to  fulfill 
their  basic  aspirations; 

Declare  their  goal  to  be:  A  free,  secure, 
and  peaceful  world  of  Independent  states 
adhering  to  common  standards  of  Justice  and 
International  conduct  and  svibjectlng  the  use 
of  force  to  the  rule  of  law;  a  world  where 
adjustment  to  change  takes  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations:  a  world  where  there  shall  be  a 
permanent  state  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international 
control  and  where  the  resources  of  nations 
shall  be  devoted  to  man's  nuitcrtal.  culliiral, 
and  spiritual  advance: 

Set  forth  as  the  objectives  of  a  protjram 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  In  ;i 
peaceful  world 

(a)  The  disbanding  of  ;ill  national  armed 
forces  and  the  prohibition  of  their  reestab- 
llshment  in  any  form  whatsoever  other  than 
those  required  to  preserve  internal  order  and 
for  contributions  to  a  United  Nations  peace 
force; 

(bt  The  elimination  from  nrttional 
arsenals  of  all  armaments.  Including  all 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  menus 
for  their  delivery,  other  than  those  required 
for  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  and  for 
maintaining    internal   order. 

ic)  The  establishment  and  effective  op- 
eration of  an  International  Dl8i\rmament 
Organization  within  the  frameworic  of  the 
United  Natiorxa  to  ensxire  compliance  at  all 
times  with  all  disarmament  obligations,   and 

(d»  The  Institution  of  effective  means  for 
the  enforcement  of  International  agree- 
ments, fur  ihe  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 

Call   on   the   negotiating  states 

(»)  To  develop  the  outline  program  set 
forth  below  Into  an  agreed  plan  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and  to  contiiuie 
their  efforts  without  interruption  until  the 
whole  program  has  been  achieved: 

(b)  To  this  end  to  seek  to  attain  the 
widest  possible  area  of  agreement  at  tht- 
earliest    possible   date;    and 

(c)  Also  to  seek—  without  prejudic**  to 
progress  on  the  disarmament  program — ■ 
agreement  on  those  immediate  measures 
that  would  Contribute  to  the  common  se- 
curity of  nations  and  that  could  facilitate 
•nd  form  a  part  of  that  program 

Affirm  that  disarmament  negotiations 
should  be  guided  by  the  following  princi- 
ples 

lai  Dlsarntament  shall  take  place  ;is  rapid- 
ly as  possible  until  It  is  completed  in  stages 
containing  balanced,  phased  and  safeguarded 
measures,  with  each  measure  and  stage  to 
be  carried  out  In   an  agreed  perl<xl  of  time 

(b)  Compliance  with  all  disarmament  ob- 
ligations shall  be  effectively  verified  from 
their  entry  Into  force  Verification  arrange- 
ments shall  be  instituted  progressively  and 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  verify  not  only  that 
agreed  limitations  or  reductions  take  plare 
but  also  that  retained  armed  fores  .uid 
armaments  do  not  exceed  agreed  levels  at 
any  stage 

(ci  Disarmament  shall  take  place  In  a 
manner  that  will  not  affect  adversely  the  se- 
curity of  f.ny  state,  whether  or  not  a  party 
to  an  international  agreement  or  treaty 

(d)  As  states  relinquish  their  arms,  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  progressively 
strengthened  In  order  to  Improve  its  capacity 
to  assure  International  security  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  internation- 
al cooperation  In  common  task.s  f  ,r  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind. 

(e)  Transition  from  one  stage  of  disarma- 
ment to  the  next  shall  take  place  ;l8  soon  as 
all  the  measures  in  the  preceding  stage  h,\ve 


been  carried  out  and  effective  verification  is 
continuing  and  as  soon  as  the  arrangements 
that  have  been  agreed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
next  stage  have  l>een  Instituted. 

Agree  upon  the  following  outline  program 
for  achieving  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment 

Stage  I 

A  T(j  establish  an  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization 

(ai  An  Internationa!  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization (IDO(  shall  be  established  with- 
in the  framework  )f  tlie  United  Nations  upon 
entry  into  force  of  the  agreement  Its  func- 
tKins  shall  be  expaiuled  pro^^ressively  as  re- 
quire<i  fvir  th-»  ►•rfecu'.e  verific  ition  if  the 
di.-^.irm.iment   pnncram 

(b)  The  IDO  sliail  have  ili  a  general 
conference  of  all  the  parties.  (2i  a  commis- 
sion conaistlni?  vf  representatives  of  all  the 
major  ()owers  a.s  permanent  members  and 
certain  ..ther  sta'es  on  a  rotatlntr  basis,  and 
i3i  an  admlnl.^'rat or  who  will  administer 
the  orktamzation  subjei-t  to  the  direction  of 
the  commis-sioii  and  who  will  have  the  au- 
thority staff,  and  finances  adequate  to  as- 
sure effective  impartial  implementatii  ^n  of 
the    functions  of   the   organization, 

ici  The  IDO  shall  ill  Insure  c^>mpliance 
with  the  <iblit{atlons  undertaken  by  verify- 
ing the  execution  of  men^urea  <M?reed  up».in. 
(2 1  assist  the  states  in  developing  the  de- 
tails of  a.ireed  further  verification  and  dls- 
armame.:t  mea-aures.  i  ;1 1  provide  for  the 
fsraOUihment  of  such  b<)die8  as  m.iy  k)e 
necessary  f"r  working  out  the  details  of  fur- 
ther ni»-a.sures  provided  for  In  the  program 
and  for  su'h  o'her  expert  study  i;roupa  as 
m.iy  be  required  to  i?lve  continuou.i  study 
to  the  problems  of  dl.'iarn. anient  (4i  receive 
report.H  on  the  progress  of  tlisarmamen*.  and 
veriftcation  arrangements  and  determine  the 
iransltl-m   from   one  staee   to   the   next 

B  To  reduce  .irmed  ftirces  and  arma- 
ments 

lai  Fi'rce  Ifvel.i  ';hall  be  limited  to  2  1 
million  each  for  the  United  States  and 
U  ."^  S  R  and  to  ajjpropri.ite  levels  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  1  million  each  for  all  other  mili- 
tarily .sitfiilficant  states  R<'ductlons  to  the 
agreed  levels  will  pructf-d  by  equitable,  pro- 
portionate, and  verified  steps 

ibi  Levels  of  arm  iments  of  prescribed 
types  shall  bo  reduced  bv  equitable  and 
balanced  steps  The  r«»ftuctionfl  shall  be 
accomplished  by  tran.sfers  of  armaments  to 
depots  super-  Ised  by  the  IDO  When,  at 
-.pf*cif.ed  [)eriods  durlnii  the  Stair*-  I  reduction 
protcss  the  states  party  tf)  the  aktrremeiit 
have  agreed  that  the  armaments  ar.d  armed 
fi)rce.s  are  at  prescribed  levels  the  armaments 
in  depoTji  shall  be  destrf)yed  or  converted  to 
peaceful  uses 

ICI  The  production  of  aereerl  types  cf 
armamerits  shall  be  limited 

'd'  .\  <hemlc;ii  biological  radiological 
iCBRi  experts  comml.sslon  shall  be  est.ib- 
llshed  within  'he  IDO  for  the  piirpoMe  of  ex- 
.amining  and  reporting  on  the  feasihuitv  and 
means  fur  acciimplishin;;  the  verifiable  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimin.ition  of  CBR 
weapons  s'ockplles  iM.rt  the  halting  of  their 
production 

C  To  contain  and  reduce  the  nuclear 
threat: 

'rti  States  that  have  not  acceded  to  a 
treaty  effectively  prohibiting  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  shall  do  so 

I  hi  The  pro-iuctlon  of  fissionable  m.i- 
terials  for  use  In   weapons  shall   be  sioppetl 

ic)  Upon  the  <e.ssatlon  of  production  of 
fl&slcjnable  materials  for  u.se  in  weapon.s, 
a,?reed  Initial  quantiMes  of  fl-sionable  ma- 
terials from  past  production  shall  he  trans- 
ferred to  nonweapuns  purposes 

(di  Any  fissionable  materUls  transfi  rred 
between  countries  f(jr  pe.iceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy  shall  be  subject  to  appropriate 
safeguirds  to  be  developed  In  ngrcement 
with   the   IAEA 


lei  States  owning  nuclear  weapons  shall 
not  relinquish  c<introl  of  such  weapons  to 
any  nation  not  owning  them  and  shall  not 
transmit  to  any  such  nation  Information  or 
material  necessary  for  their  manufacture 
States  not  owning  nuclear  weapons  shall  not 
manufacture  such  weapons,  attempt  to  ob- 
tain control  of  such  weapKins  belonging  to 
other  states,  or  seek  or  receive  Information 
or  materials  necessary  for  their  manufacture 

(fi  A  nuclear  experts  commission  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  nuclear  states 
shall  be  established  within  the  IDO  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  rejwrtlng  on  the 
fea-slbllity  and  means  for  accomplishing  the 
verified  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of    nuclear   weap<ins   stockpiles 

D  To  reduce  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
delivery  vehicles 

lai  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery 
vehicles  in  specified  categories  and  agreed 
typ^s  of  wea[Mins  designed  to  counter  such 
vehicles  .shall  be  reduced  to  agreed  levels 
by  e<iuit«ble  and  balanced  steps.  The  re- 
duction shall  be  accomplished  In  each  step 
by  transfers  to  depots  supervised  by  the  IDO 
of  vehicles  that  are  In  excess  of  levels  agreed 
upon  for  each  step  At  specified  periods 
during  the  stage  I  reduction  proceas,  the 
vehicles  that  have  been  placed  under  super- 
vl.sion  of  the  IDO  shall  be  destroyed  or 
converted  to  peaceful  usee. 

(bi  Production  of  agreed  categories  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles 
and  iigreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to 
cou.uer  such  vehicles  shall  be  discontinued 
or  limited 

ici  Testing  of  agreed  categories  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and 
agreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter 
such  vehicles  shall  be  limited  or  halted. 

E  To  promote  the  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space 

la)  The  placing  Into  i;rbit  or  stationing 
In  outer  space  of  weapons  capable  of  pro- 
ducing mass  destruction  shall  be  prohibited 

(b)  States  shall  give  advance  notification 
to  participating  states  and  to  the  IDO  of 
i.tunchlngs  of  space  vehicles  and  missiles, 
together  with  the  track  of  the  vehicle. 

F'  To  reduce  the  risks  of  war  by  accident 
m;.S' alculatt on.    and   surprise    attack 

(a  I  States  shall  give  advance  notification 
to  the  participating  states  and  to  the  IDO 
of  major  military  movements  and  maneu- 
vers 1  n  a  scale  as  may  be  agreed,  which 
might  give  rise  to  misinterpretation  or  cause 
alarm  and  Induce  countermeasures  The 
notification  shall  Include  the  geographic 
areas  to  be  used  and  the  nature,  scale  and 
time  span  of  the  event 

ibi  There  shall  be  established  observation 
posts  at  s^K'h  locations  as  major  ports,  rail- 
way centers  mot<jr  highways,  and  atr  bases 
to  rejKirt  on  concentrations  and  movements 
of   military  forces 

(ci  There  shall  al.-o  be  established  such 
.idditlonal  inspection  arrangements  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  surprise  attack  as  may  be 
agreed 

id  I  An  interr.ition.il  conimlsslon  shall  be 
established  immedi.itely  within  the  IDO  to 
examine  and  m.ke  recommendations  on  the 
possibility  ot  further  measures  to  reduce  the 
neks  of  nuclear  war  by  accident,  miscalcula- 
tion   or   failure  of  communication 

0  To  keep  the  peace 

I .» )    States  shall   realTirin    their   obligation.'-- 
under   the  UN    Chrirter  to  refrain   from  the 
threat  or  us*"  of  any  type  of  armed  force 
iTu-ludlng    nuclear,    conventional,    or    CBR — 
c  >nt[,u  V  to  the  principles  of  the  U  N   Charter 

1  hi  States  shall  agree  to  refrain  from  In- 
direct aggres-si  n  and  subversion  against  any 
country 

(ci  States  sh'Hil  u-'e  all  .ippropriatc  proc- 
rs.se8  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  shall  sock  within  the  United  Nations 
further  Hr-^nnijements  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes  and  for  the 
. 'i.JifliM'  >n  .iiid  pr.JKrcsii.vc  development  of 
Intern' t*iinnl    Inw 
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(d)  States  shall  develop  arrangements  in 
stage  I  for  the  establishment  In  stage  II  of 
a  UN  peace  force. 

(e)  A  UN.  peace  observation  group  shall 
be  BUiffed  with  a  standing  cadre  of  observers 
who  could  be  dispatched  to  Investigate  any 
situation  which  might  constitute  a  threat 
to  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Stage  II 

A  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  IDO 
.•ihall  be  progressively  enlarged  In  order  to 
give  It  the  capabilities  to  verify  the  measures 
undertaken  In  stage  II. 

B  To  further  reduce  armed  forces  and 
armaments : 

(a  I  Levels  of  forces  for  the  United  States, 
USSR,  and  other  militarily  significant 
states  shall  be  further  reduced  by  substantial 
amounts  to  agreed  levels  In  equitable  and 
balanced  steps 

(bi  Levels  of  armaments  of  prescribed 
tjpes  shall  be  further  reduced  by  equitable 
and  balanced  steps.  The  reduction  shall  be 
accomplished  by  transfers  of  armaments  to 
depots  supervised  by  the  IDO.  When,  at 
specified  periods  during  the  stage  II  reduc- 
tion process,  the  parties  have  agreed  that 
the  armaments  and  armed  forces  are  at  pre- 
scribed levels,  the  armaments  In  depots  shall 
be  destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

(C)  There  shall  be  further  agreed  restric- 
tions on  the  production  of  armaments. 

(di  Agreed  military  bases  and  facilities 
wherever  they  are  located  shall  be  dis- 
mantled or  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

(ei  Depending  upon  the  findings  of  the 
Experts  Commission  on  CBR  weapons,  the 
production  of  CBR  weapons  shall  be  halted, 
existing  Slocks  progressively  reduced,  and 
the  resulting  excess  quantities  destroyed  or 
converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

C.  To  further  reduce  the  nuclear  threat: 

Stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  shall  be  pro- 
gressively reduced  to  the  minimum  levels 
which  can  be  agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  the 
findings  of  the  nuclear  experts  commission: 
the  resulting  exceae  of  fissionable  material 
shall   be  transferred   to  peaceful   purposes. 

D  To  further  reduce  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  delivery  vehicles: 

Further  reductions  In  the  stocks  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and 
agreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter 
such  vehicles  shall  be  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  outlined  In  stage  I. 

E   To  keep  the  peace: 

During  stage  II,  states  shall  develop  fur- 
ther the  peace-keeping  processes  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  end  that  the  United 
Nations  can  effectively  in  stage  II  deter  or 
suppress  any  threat  or  use  of  force  In  viola- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations: 

la)  States  shall  agree  upon  strengthening 
the  structure,  authority,  and  operation  of 
the  United  Nations  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
United  Nations  will  be  able  effectively  to 
protect  states  against  threats  to  or  breaches 
(•!  the  peace. 

(b)  Tlie  UN  peace  force  shall  be  estab- 
lished   and    progressively   strengthened. 

(c)  states  shall  also  agree  upon  further 
Improvements  and  developments  In  rules  of 
International  conduct  and  In  processes  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  differ- 
ences. 

Stage  III 
By  the  time  stage  II  has  been  completed, 
the  confidence  produced  through  a  verified 
dl-sarmament  program,  the  acceptance  of 
rules  of  peaceful  International  behavior,  and 
the  development  of  strengthened  interna- 
tional peace-keeping  processes  within  the 
framework  of  the  U.N.  should  have  reached 
a  point  where  the  states  of  the  world  can 
move  forward  to  stage  III.  In  stage  III  pro- 
gressive controlled  disarmament  and  contin- 
uously developing  principles  and  procedures 
of  International  law  would  proceed  to  a  point 


where  no  state  would  have  the  military  power 
to  challenge  the  progressively  strengthened 
U.N.  peace  force  and  all  International  dis- 
putes would  be  setUed  according  to  the 
agreed  principles  of  International  conduct. 

The  progressive  steps  to  be  taken  during 
the  final  phase  of  the  disarmament  program 
would  be  directed  toward  the  attainment  of 
a  world  In  which : 

(a)  States  would  retain  only  those  forces, 
nonnuclear  armaments,  and  establishments 
required  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in- 
ternal order;  they  would  also  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  U.N.  peace 
force. 

(b)  The  U.N.  peace  force,  equipped  with 
agreed  types  and  quantities  of  armaments, 
would  be  fully  functioning. 

(c)  The  manufacture  of  armaments 
would  be  prohibited  except  for  those  of 
agreed  types  and  quantities  to  be  used  by 
the  U.N.  peace  force  and  those  required  to 
maintain  internal  order.  All  other  arma- 
ments would  be  destroyed  or  converted  to 
peaceful  purp>oses. 

(d)  The  peacekeeping  capabilities  of  the 
United  Nations  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
and  the  obligations  of  all  states  under  such 
arrangements  sufficiently  far  reaching  as  to 
assure  peace  and  the  Just  settlement  of 
differences  in  a  disarmed  world. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  are  some 
very  interesting  parts  included  in  the 
first  stage.  For  example,  we  would 
reach  the  point  where  strategic  and  nu- 
clear weapons  delivery  vehicles  would  be 
reduced. 

I  wonder  if  we  cannot  find  some  of  the 
opposition  to  the  B-70  and  RS-70  from 
the  administration  standpoint  in  this 
aim  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles  being 
reduced  in  the  first  stage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
read  this  pamphlet,  if  they  have  not 
read  it  already.  It  is  entitled  "Freedom 
From  War.  The  U.S.  Program  for  Gen- 
eral and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a 
Peaceful  World." 

I  ask  Sentaors  to  read  it  because  I  am 
i-ather  fearful  that  we  are  already  en- 
gaged in  unilateral  disarmament  with- 
out our  knowing  it.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  document  on  unilateral  disarma- 
ment than  this  one,  which  has  been  pre- 
pcu-ed  by  the  State  E>epartment. 

Disarmament  is  a  goal  that  all  of  us 
want  to  reach.  It  will  probably  come  at 
s(Mne  time.  However,  in  my  estimation, 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue  unilateral 
disarmament  at  this  time  would  consti- 
tute a  bigger  favor  to  communism  than 
a  Communist  revolution  would  in  this 
country. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Foster's 
answer,  and  I  have  so  informed  him.  I 
have  asked  him  for  a  plain  yes  or  no 
answer  to  the  question:  Was  a  proposal 
made  at  Geneva  which  would  indicate 
the  elimination  of  national  arms  within 
9  years? 

I  hope  I  get  it;  and  if  I  get  it,  I  will 
certainly  place  it  in  the  Record.  What 
confuses  me  is  the  last  sentence,  which 
states: 

Further  consultation  with  Congress  Is 
planned  before  the  draft  outline  is  offered 
to  the  Conference  in  Geneva. 

This  indicates  that  statements  have 
been  made  in  Geneva  to  the  effect  that 
we  have  such  a  program  and  intend  to 
foUow  It. 

Again  I  apologize  to  the  Senate  for 
having   taken  so   long   to   discuss   this 


question:  but  I  was  keeping  my  promise 
to  both  the  majority  leader  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman), 
both  of  whom  agreed  this  morning,  in 
the  Chamber,  that  this  was  the  first  in- 
foi-mation  they  had  on  the  subject.  Also, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
LMr.  F^lbright]  stated  that  it  was  his 
first  information.  All  of  them  agreed 
that  it  would  be  an  unthinkable  proce- 
dure. Yet  there  seems  to  be  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  State  Department — in  fact, 
it  has  not  even  reached  the  archives  yet, 
because  no  one  seems  to  have  obtained 
it — a  rather  complete  outline  for  accom- 
plishing exactly  what  the  statement  by 
the  UPI  says  was  suggested  by  our 
officials. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  I  offered  the  amendment  which 
has  been  called  up  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  in  his  own  name,  it  was  a  good 
amendment.  I  believe  it  has  served  a 
good  purpose.  The  bill  which  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  was  a  rigid  bill.  It  vir- 
tually directed  the  President  to  pm-chase 
$100  million  woi-th  of  U.N.  bonds  at  a  2 
percent  interest  rate.  That  was  not  aty 
all  satisfactory  to  me.  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was  satisfactory  to  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

However,  as  time  went  on,  it  appeared 
that  if  we  continued  to  press  this  amend- 
ment, we  would  suffer  defeat  and  the 
result  would  be  rigid  legislation  which 
would  only  authorize  or  virtually  direct 
the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds. 
Therefore,  when  the  White  House  indi- 
cated its  willingness  to  modify  its  posi- 
tion and  accept  a  modification  of  the 
language  of  the  biU.  I  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  agree  upon  a  substitute  or 
ccHTipromise  with  its  representatives. 

The  substitute  is  not  written  as  I 
should  like  to  have  it;  but  it  is  the  best 
we  can  do.  That  is  why  I  have  commit- 
ted myself  to  support  the  substitute  com- 
promise offered  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  the  Senator  frMn  Montana. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  which  I  originally  submitted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  costs 
not  merely  money,  but  also  life,  to  wage 
war.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  of  endeavor- 
ing to  wage  the  peace.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  and  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  the  United  Nations,  with 
all  its  faults,  has  accomplished  good  for 
the  cause  of  a  just  peace  in  the  world. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  A  useful  purpose 
has  been  served  by  the  amendment 
which  he  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  HicKENLOOPER]  Originally  sponsored 
as  a  substitute  for  the  recommendations 
of  the  President. 

I  also  pay  my  respects  to  the  great 
Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  and  his  counterpart  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Democratic 
leader,  Mike  Mansfuxd.  for  Joining  in 
offering  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
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of  a  substitute  which  will  unquestionably 
be  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  Son- 
ate  tonight. 

I  wish  to  make  the  point  that  Sena- 
tors who  vote  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will,  with  their 
afBrmative  votes,  approve  a  loan  of  $100 
million  to  the  United  Nations.  Those 
who  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  Republican 
leader  and  the  Democratic  leader  will 
likewise  approve  the  recommendation  to 
lend  the  United  Nations  up  to  $100 
million. 

The  difference  Is  that  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate  would  require  the 
money  to  be  paid  in  3  years,  whereas 
under  the  language  of  the  substitute 
measure  the  Congress  would  authorize 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  flexibility  and  a  leeway  to  represent 
the  US.  Government  in  making  the  loan. 
provided,  however,  that  in  no  instance 
r.hall  more  than  $25  million  be  lent  un- 
less other  countries  match  our  purchase 
collar  for  dollar. 

I  shall  not.  with  my  vote,  tell  the 
United  Nations  that  in  3  years  the  United 
States  wants  its  $100  million  back  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  has  been 
so  excellently  prepared  by  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle;  the  proposal 
which  would  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  time  of  United  Na- 
tions fiscal  travail,  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
demonstrate  that,  along  with  the  small 
countries  which  have  already  purchased 
the  United  Nations  bonds,  the  United 
States  will  play  its  honorable  part 

Those  are  the  reasons  which  prompt 
me  to  oppose  the  amendment  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  voting,  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
EMrksen-Mansfleld  substitute. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate; 
but  I  wish  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
California  in  his  remarks  about  that 
aspect  of  the  proposal.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  about  the  part 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  the  dlstui- 
guished  Senator  from  Montana,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  have  played  in 
reaching  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  this 
very  difficult  problem.  I  wish  to  add 
one  further  element  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  California, 
which  makes  the  point  very  concisely. 

The  one  further  element  is  that  the 
program  which  is  presented  in  the  so- 
called  compromise  retains  the  plan  to 
create  a  situation  In  which  those  who 
have  heretofore  refused  to  pay  their 
part  of  the  special  assessment  will  have 
pressure  brought  upon  them  to  pay 
This.  I  think,  will  be  very  persuasive 
upon  them. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  not 
do  this;  that  those  nations  will  get  out 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  do  so  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
they  wish  to  do  It,  any  more  than  we 
wish  to  get  out  of  the  United  Nations 
They  merely  disapprove  of  this  particu- 


lar activity  and  refuse  to  pay  the  spe- 
cial assessment. 

The  compromise  retauis  the  very  ele- 
ment of  enabling  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear.  This  would 
bring  our  part  back  to  one-third  m  the 
regular  budget.  So  m  addition  to  what 
the  Senator  from  California  has  said, 
this  is  a  very  important  element 

I  hope  th.'  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  do  net  desire  to  delay  the  Sen- 
ate longer  I  think  every  Senator  un- 
der.stands  th'*  issue  So  far  a.';  I  am 
concernei'  th'-re  is  no  riisputint;  Iheoue.s- 
tion  that  th(  United  Nation.s  probably 
need.s  $100  million.  But  to  me,  the  ques- 
tion IS  as  to  the  way  the  prugrani  will  bo 
administered  and  the  question  ui  .safe- 
guarding the  obligation,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  us«'d  as  :i  n;eans  of  usinj,'  the 
United  Statts.  from  year  to  year  as 
would  be  done  with  the  23-year  bond  is- 
sue, to  bail  o  it  the  United  Nation.s  when 
various  coun.nes  fail  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations Th.s  amendment  provides  a 
better  appro, ich  than  does  the  substi- 
tute That  s  the  1S.SUP  We  have  dis- 
cus.sed  It 

So  far  a.s  I  air.  concerned.  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
although  I  a.ssimie  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  mav  have  a  .statement  to  make 

Mr  SPAFiKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  3  minu'es  to  the  di.>tingui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado 

Mr  HICKENI.CKiPKR  Mr  President 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  CARF:0LI.  Mr  President  I  was 
highly  impre.ssed  Aith  the  brilliant  pres- 
entation made  by  my  old  friend  of  the 
80th  Congre.ss,  the  distinguished  .senior 
Senator  fn'm  New  Hampshire  I  Mr 
Cotton  I  No  one  has  presented  his  side 
of  the  debae  more  clearly  than  he 

However  the  irrefutable  logic  of  the 
distmguishei  senior  S^-nator  from 
Massachusetts  i  Mr  Sai.tonstall  '  pro- 
vided a  com  ilete  answer  Similarly,  the 
able  minority  whip,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  i  Mr  KuchelI. 
made  another  clear,  lucid  presentation 
If  I  had  heard  none  other  than  those 
three  speeches,  the  whole  atmosphere 
would  be  clarified  for  me 

This  is  ore  of  the  finest  hours  of  the 
US  Senate  Senators  of  both  parties, 
on  both  sidts  of  the  aisle,  are  now  about 
to  come  toti ether  in  an  historic  agree- 
ment for  the  good  of  our  Nation  and 
the  good  of  the  United  Nations 

I  intend  to  vote  aKainst  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  I  commend  the 
able  Senatoi  from  Vermont  i  Mr  Aikkn  1 
for  the  constructive  work  he  has  done 
in  the  past  few  week.s  I  am  confident 
that  I  express  the  views  of  S^'nators  on 
both  sides  cf  the  aisle  who  have  been 
studying  this  problem  carefully,  and  also 
the  views  of  our  majority  leader  and  the 
views  of  our  minority  leader,  who  have 
arrived  at  :his  solution.  The  Maros- 
fleld-Dirkser  amendment  should  receive 
overwhelmini^ly  approval. 

I  believe  the  solution  is  a  good  one 
for  the  United  States  I  believe  it  Ls  a 
good  one  for  the  United  Nations:  and  I 
know  it  IS  important  that  we  provide 
this  flnancia.  flexibility  to  the  President 


of  the  United  States  as  he  seeks  to  en- 
courage other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  fully  meet  their  duties  and 
obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  I  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  patient,  dedicated,  in- 
telligent leader.ship  of  the  majority 
leader.  Mike  Mansfield.  The  floor 
management  of  this  important  bill  was 
superb  As  always  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  John 
Sp»rkman.  directed,  with  great  skill, 
patience  and  Iokic  this  important  bill 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  successful 
conclusion. 

The      PRESIDING      0?^FICER      <Mr 
PtLL  m   the  chair".     The  time  yielded 
to   the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  SPAFiKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MANSFiEtol. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr  MANSPIEUD.  Mr  President,  the 
debate  has  been  conducted  on  a  very 
hiKh  plane  I  believe  it  should  be  stated 
for  the  Record  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Hickknlooper  I , 
the  author  of  the  pending  amendment, 
cli  !  not  akree  to  the  compromise  when 
It  was  called  to  his  attention.  Neither 
did  he  disapree.  he  kept  an  open  mind. 

However.  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  Insofar  as  the  leadership  on  both 
.sides  IS  concerned,  when  Members  are 
electfd  to  those  oflfices.  Senators  place 
a  certain  amount  of  trust,  confidence 
and  faith  in  them 

There  was  nothing  devious,  under- 
handed, or  under  the  table  in  the  nego- 
tiations in  .seekir\g  to  bring  about  an 
honorable  compromise;  and  there  Is 
nothing  devious  or  underhanded  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment, either  on  the  part  of  thoAe  who 
oppose  it  or  on  the  part  of  those  who 
favor  It  TTie  difTerence  of  opinion  is  an 
entirely  honest  one 

I  express  tlie  hope  that  the  com- 
promi.se  which  has  been  arrived  at  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  consent  of  the 
di-jtinxuished  minority  leader  (Mr 
DiRKSENi— and  he  is  a  distinguished 
leader— will  be  accepted  tonight  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  :n  the  meantime  the 
amendment  now  pending  will  be  de- 
feated 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr  HICKENl-OOPER  I  am  ready  to 
do  likewise 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  time 
to  me"" 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  thus 
far  I  have  taken  no  part  In  the  debate 
on  the  question  that  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  reflecting  a  little  on  Its 
historical  a.spects,  as  well  as  on  the 
issue  immediately  before  us. 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  taken  in  the  Senate  at  the  time 
when  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  July  28. 
1945  It  is  a  rather  impressive  vote. 
Eiuhty-nine  Members  of  the  Senate 
vot^'d  in  favor  of  ratification  of  that 
charter  in  its  treaty  form.  Two  Sena- 
tors voted  in  oppKjsition  to  ratification. 
Five  Senators  did  not  vote.  I  presume 
that  when  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  ratified  and  when  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Senate  was  placed  upon  it.  with 
It  went  the  hiijh  hopes  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  high  hopes  of  all 
the  other  ptHjplc  of  the  country. 

Mr  President,  that  was  nearly  17 
years  a«o.  Since  Uien  the  United  Na- 
tions has  had  some  rather  rocky  ups 
and  downs  and  has  pursued  a  tortuous 
course  As  I  look  back.  I  admit  that  I 
did  my  full  share  of  rock  throwinc  when 
thinKs  of  which  I  did  not  approve  hap- 
pened. That  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
But  as  I  grow  older,  I  develop  more  toler- 
ance; and  I  believe  that  a  confraternity 
of  nations,  starting  from  scratch,  is  not 
unlike  an  infant  that  has  to  toddle  its 
way  until  its  legs  Ijecome  strong  and  it 
can  fl^ht  iUs  way  in  the  world. 

So  there  have  be»n  17  years  of  history 
with  respect  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  can  wax  as  eloquent  as  any  other 
Senator  in  taking  exception  to  the 
thincs  that  have  happened  in  the  Congo; 
and  I  can  take  exception  to  the  attitude 
of  India — a  little  sanctimonious,  per- 
haps— when,  without  consultation,  she 
moved  into  a  Portuguese  territory,  the 
proprietorship  of  which  had  not  been 
contested  for  4 '2  centuries;  and  to  this 
nood  hour  the  United  Nations,  through 
Its  officialdom,  has  seemingly  not  pro- 
tested; or.  Mr  President,  if  they  have 
protested,  it  has  l)een  done  in  a  weak 
and  an  enervated  voice.  So  I  could  add 
my  share  of  criticism. 

But,  with  the  world  constituted  as  it 
is  today,  with  all  t.'ie  fever  and  flames  of 
controversy  upon  every  firmament  at 
this  good  hour,  I  doubt  whether  the 
United  Nations  could  possibly  be  consti- 
tuted again  at  thi.s  time,  and  perhaps  it 
could  not  be  dont  In  another  50  years, 
I  do  not  want  to  see  that  effort,  which 
benan  17  years  age.  falter. 

There  are  people  at  home  who  do  not 
like  my  attitude,  believe  me. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  not  the  only  one  in  that  situation. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  But  I  have  a  definite 
feelmR  about  the  United  Nations. 

When  Lincoln  delivered  his  second  in- 
auk'ural  address  fiom  the  portico  on  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol,  he  said  that 
some  would  make  war  in  order  to  see 
the  Nation  survive,  and  others  would  ac- 
cept war  rather  t.^an  see  it  perish. 

Today,  we  are  ir  the  same  moral  situ- 
ation There  are  those  who  would  like 
to  .see  the  United  Nations  perish.  There 
are  those  who  wish  to  see  it  survive.  I 
am  one  of  the  latter  group 

So  I  have  lent  my  best  talents  and 
what  feeble  endovment  and  patience  I 
have  to  this  effort,  along  with  the  very 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield!,  in 
the  hope  that  we  could  send  forth  to  all 
the  world  a  message  and  an  assurance 


that  at  long  last  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  had  acted  justly,  in  order  to 
effect  a  rescue  operation — if  that  is  what 
it  is  to  be — and  at  tHe  same  time  utter 
some  kind  of  warning  to  those  with 
whom  we  are  associated  in  this  con- 
fraternity that  we  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  what  they  have  done  in  the  fiscal 
field. 

We  forget  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  not  now  before  us. 
Here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  can- 
not amend  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  grave  doubts  that  we 
shall  ever  amend  the  charter.  If  one 
has  any  doubt  about  that,  let  him  look 
at  the  amendatory  provision  of  the  char- 
ter, which  calls  for  two-thirds  in  order 
to  initiate  and  another  two-thirds  in 
order  to  approve,  and  consider  the  com- 
plex of  the  104  nations  under  the  charter. 
It  seems  clear  that  there  would  never  be 
approval. 

So  we  had  better  walk  on  eggs  a  little 
before  this  institution  founders.  A  rocky 
road  IS  ahead ;  we  shall  find  ourselves  on 
it  a  little  later.  The  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  is  only  acting  until 
1963.  At  that  time  that  problem  must  be 
dealt  with.  Will  the  Soviet  Union  then 
renew  its  troika  proposal?  I  do  not 
know.  But  certainly  that  problem  must 
be  resolved. 

The  funds  now  proposed  to  be  made 
available  will  help  for  a  period  of  15 
months,  and  then  there  will  be  another 
problem. 

I  am  glad  that  Adlai  Stevenson  said, 
when  he  spoke  this  year  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  "Let  us  go  home  and  do 
a  little  praying  about  it  and  let  us  search 
our  souls." 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  had  better 
search  our  souls  before  we  get  through. 
I  will  not  charge  my  conscience  with 
any  act  or  deed  which  would  contribute 
to  the  foundering  of  the  United  Nations, 
because  I  do  not  know  how  I  would  then 
be  able  to  expiate  that  sin  of  commission 
to  my  grandchildren. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  not  been  flat- 
tered by  some  of  the  speeches  which  have 
been  made  on  this  floor  during  the  past 
few  days.  It  was  said  In  a  formal  speech 
that  this  substitute  was  a  specious  propo- 
sition. That  statement  is  an  affront  to 
me.  I  know  what  the  word  "specious" 
mearis,  and  I  do  not  take  such  a  state- 
ment lying  down. 

Incidentally,  that  was  said  from  my 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  specious  about 
this  proposal?  Is  the  timing  specious? 
I  recast  the  substitute,  and  we  had  It 
out  with  those  from  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue.  I  said  I  did  not  want  a  roam- 
ing authorization  which  would  go  on  for- 
ever and  forever;  I  wish  to  see  it  nailed 
down 

What  did  the  President  say  in  his 
letter?    He  said: 

The  funds  made  available  under  this  meas- 
lire  will  be  promptly  used,  as  necessary: 

We  asked  him  to  put  the  words  "as  neces- 
sary" in  that  letter.  I  leave  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  He  said  further, 
"in  this  or  the  next  calendar  year,"  and 
the  President  has  put  a  shortened  limit 
on  it  over  and  above  what  I  was  willing 
to  agree  to. 


The  President  s  word  in  a  written  let- 
ter is  his  bond,  and  I  am  wilUng  to  ac- 
cept it  as  such. 

It  is  said  that  no  time  factor  Is  in- 
volved. It  is  nailed  down  better  than 
anything  that  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Is  It  the  $100  million  that  is  involved? 
More  is  spent  for  lipstick  in  1  year  in  the 
United  States  than  that  amount.  Yet 
here  Is  an  agency  dedicated  to  the  busi- 
ness of  finding  and  Isolating  the  causes 
for  war.  in  the  hope  that  peace  may  be 
preserved. 

I  speak  as  a  soldier  who  once  served  on 
the  Western  Front,  under  fire.  In  World 
War  I.  I  know  what  a  scoiu'ge  war  Is. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  It  come  to  my 
grandchildren. 

Is  it  time  that  causes  concern?  The 
time  has  been  specified  more  than  once 
in  the  President's  assurance. 

Is  it  the  money?  I  believe  the  Senate 
voted  for  development  aid,  In  August  of 
last  year,  an  amount  of  $7,200  million. 
By  a  majority  of  66  votes,  we  approved 
that  measure.  We  are  going  to  provide 
$7,200  million  to  the  individual  nations 
who  are  In  this  great  confraternity  that 
we  call  the  United  Nations,  and  here  we 
are  asking  for  $100  million  to  keep  it 
afloat.  So  It  cannot  be  a  question  of 
money. 

Is  it  the  terms,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  from  South  Dakota  pointed  out  "J 
I  try  to  remember  what  we  do.  I  want 
to  treat  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  fairly  as  the  Senate  treated  my 
President  when  he  was  in  office,  when 
in  1955  he  asked  for  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion. I  remember  the  diligence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  as  he 
discussed  this  question. 

What  did  we  put  In  that  measure? 
We  said  in  the  resolution,  "the  President 
of  the  United  States  be.  and  he  Is  hereby 
authorized,  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary." Did  we  put  manswjles  on  him? 
Of  course,  we  mentioned  the  Pescadores 
and  Formosa  and  related  areas,  but  what 
else  did  we  say?  We  said  the  resolu- 
tion shall  expire  when  the  President  shall 
determine.  We  did  not  say  in  90  days  or 
6  months.  We  had  some  faith  In  Dwight 
Eisenhower;  and  I  have  not  forfeited  my 
faith  in  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I  am 
willing  always  to  trust  the  President,  be- 
cause I  think  he  has  a  sense  of  re- 
sfKjnsibility. 

We  hear  talk  about  the  terms.  There 
is  an  acknowledgment  In  the  letter  to 
the  effect  that  repayment  of  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  in  annual  installments 
shall  be  taken  into  account.  It  says 
nothing  as  to  interest,  or  how  much.  In 
the  Mutual  Assistance  Act  of  1961  the 
language  that  the  Senate  approved  was 
that  the  President  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
In  U.S.  dollars  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine.  No 
interest  rate  is  provided.  There  Is  no 
requirement  as  to  payment.  There  is 
no  indication  of  the  maturity  of  the  loans 
to  be  made.  We  gave  the  President  the 
power  and  said.  "Here  is  $7,200  milUon  to 
be  loaned  over  a  period  of  5  years." 

We  got  more  than  that  in  connection 
with  this  proposal.  I  think,  and  so  I  do 
not  quarrel. 
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It  Is  said  that  there  must  not  be  a 
precedent.  Does  any  Senator  wish  to 
confess  on  the  Senate  floor  that  he  does 
not  control  his  own  vote  and  his  own 
independent  judgment,  no  matter  what 
comes  alonj?.  when  he  talks  about  prece- 
dents? I  am  not  throwing  any  prece- 
dent out  the  window.  I  suppose  I  have 
flaunted  many  out  of  a  high-storied  win- 
dow when  they  did  not  suit  my  purpose 
I  felt  I  was  voting  and  operatini?  as  an 
independent  Member  of  the  Senate,  try- 
ing to  serve  my  constituency  and  my 
country:  and  I  think  I  am  trying  to  do 
.so  now 

I  do  not  expect  too  much.  The  UniU'd 
Nations  will  have  a  tortuous  road.  Sen- 
ators should  not  deceive  themselves  on 
that  score.  There  are  many  problems 
ahead  of  us.  Who  knows  what  may 
come  out  of  this  effort. 

When  Dean  Acheson  manaced  to  pet 
the  uniting-for-peace  resolution  some 
years  ago.  it  became  the  springboard 
and  helped  the  General  Assembly,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  to  overcome  and  over- 
ride the  Security  Council  veto.  The 
United  Nations  took  an  entirely  different 
form,  and  we  must  live  with  it  But  I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  organization 
foundering.  I  want  to  soe  us  make  a 
little  effort.  Consider  the  complexion 
of  the  General  Assembly.  There  are  104 
votes  In  the  General  Assembly. 

Perhaps  it  was  facetious — I  do  not 
know — but  allusion  was  made,  in  the 
course  of  debate,  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  resulted  from  a  complaint 
from  Tennessee  with  respect  to  appor- 
tionment in  the  legislature.  That  argu- 
ment was  followed  up  by  the  argument. 
"Suppose  we  apportioned  the  United 
Nations  in  that  way:  we  would  have 
many  more  votes."  Today  it  is  one  voice. 
one  vote.  The  smallest  nation  has  a 
vote.  We  have  a  vote.  But  we  have  a 
permanent  place  on  the  Security  Council 
Have  those  who  said  that  thought  about 
it?  Suppose  some  time  Ru.ssia  should 
assert  that  right  also?  If  the  votes 
were  based  on  population,  consider  the 
population  of  other  countries.  What  do 
we  suppose  would  happen  if.  God  forbid. 
China  came  into  the  orssnization?  We 
would  really  be  down.  We  must  think 
•down  the  road"  a  little.  Those  are 
some  of  the  problems  which  will  confront 
the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  see  the  United  Nations  sur- 
vive. I  want  it  to  be  an  effective  in- 
strumentality and  do  all  the  things 
recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  charter 
There  are  no  nobler  objectives  to  which 
a  nation  could  direct  itself. 

When  we  consider  a  great  fraternity 
of  nations  which  increased  from  about 
50  in  1945  to  104  in  1962.  with  all  the 
specialized  agencies  and  commissions, 
all  the  work  that  Is  being  done,  and  the 
new  functions  being  performed,  perhaps 
it  is  not  strange  or  so  terrible,  after  all, 
that  the  U.N.  stumbles  a  little.  Our  job 
is  to  extend  a  helping  hand,  and  that  is 
to  be  done  through  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

It  has  been  said.  "Buy  bond.s  '  I 
point  out  that  the  word  "loan"  or  "lend" 
appears  in  the  substitute  It  does  not 
say  anything  about  bonds.  We  do  not 
have  to  buy  them  if  there  is  another  way 
But  we  give  the  conductor  of  our  foreign 


policy  the  flexibility  that  is  so  IndLs- 
pen.sable  when  we  are  dealing  with  such 
an  unpredictable  problem.  So  if  It  does 
not  work  Ir  this  direction.  It  will  work 
in  another.  The  President  has  a&sured 
us  in  his  letter  what  he  will  do,  and  that 
assurance  satisfies  me  I  point  out  that 
I  "cooked  up"  an  amendment  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  mor  ling  as  I  was  puzzlint;  over 
this  problem.  I  got  up  and  sat  down  at 
the  typewrr.er  in  my  apartment.  What 
did  I  wanf 

I  though!  we  ought  to  have  a  better 
report  on  the  fl.scal  affairs  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  thought  it  should  be  consid- 
ered. I  fa\ored  a  quarterly  report  So 
I  wrote  tliat  down. 

This  is  what  the  E»re.sident  said. 

I:i  addUlo  i.  &n  a  supplement  to  the  pres- 
ent annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  United 
Nations  affa  r»,  I  shall  ask  the  Department 
of  Stat<>  l<>  n.alte  a  semUmnual  report  setting 
fi'rth  :i:;  thf  n.sc.il  nperutlnns  of  the  United 
Nations  lnc:udlng  but  not  limited  U)  as- 
sessment s.  a-re.irages.  and  payments  on  tlie 
prinripa!  .ind  interest  of  all  U  N  lotins.  to- 
gether with  such  other  inf'.rmatlon  as  will 
indicate.  anu>ng  other  things,  the  status 
and    pruspec-^  of   United   Nations   financing 

What  more  could  one  ask''  What 
more  could  he  .say?  I  was  quite  satis- 
fled 

I  do  not  know  who  is  the  Fiscal  officer, 
but  I  had  hoped  there  would  hf  some 
improvement,  remembering  some  of  the 
days  when  I  was  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  Cabot  Lodge  was  our 
repre.senta.ive  I  wa.s  not  always  too 
happy  whi*n  Cabot  LodKP  came  Ijefore 
us  to  ju.stiJy  the  United  Nations  budgets 
We  asked  him  many  questions  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  scolding  and  fussing 
m  that  committee.  I  thought  "Is  the 
United  Na:ion.s  in  this  difficulty  because 
It  has  no  good  fiscal  officers'' " 

I  made  i  suggestion  This  is  what  is 
in  the  President's  letter 

steps  to  be  t.iken  In  pursuance  of  this 
goal  would  Include  efTnrts  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  Jl.sral  affairs  In  the  Sec- 
retan.it  .inc!  cuusiaucnt  agencies 

What  more  could  I  ask?     There  it  is 

I  shall  not  detain  Senators  longer 
With  me.  Mr  President,  this  is  not 
merely  a  financial  question  This  is  a 
moral  question.  We  must  stand  up  and 
be  counted  in  our  own  generation  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  the 
mail  from  back  home  .says  to  us  We 
are  expected  to  be  students  and  to  pur- 
."iue  the  studv  of  this  subject  with  all 
the  documt-nts  and  book.*^  and  records  at 
our  command.  Tlie  avera-^^'e  citizen 
cannot  do  it.  He  pick.s  .something  off 
the  front  page,  or  the  views  of  some  col- 
umni.^t.s.  tut  that  doc.<;  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  IS  up  to  u.s  to  stand  up  and  br 
counted 

Wh'-n  Fdmuiid  Burke,  one  of  the 
greatest  parliamentarians  and  leqi.^la- 
tors  of  all  time,  was  a.^ked  about  his  re- 
lations wi!  h  his  people,  he  said : 

Vou  niu.^t  pay  attentl'.)n  to  them  and  gi\e 
heed  to  and  counsel  with  ':hem  hut  at  lont; 
l.wst.  when  It  comes  time  to  best  serve  yotir 
coiistit uent  y  then  y  <u  mu.st  render  V'lur  In- 
dependent judgment,  based  upon  your  con- 
viction, fui  If  that  fai:.v  y  u  do  Indeed  be- 
tray your  people 

I  shall  not  do  it.  I  have  a  couple  of 
grandchiMren    in    Tennessee.     Senators 


have  heard  me  say  this  before.  I  have 
often  said  to  audiences  that  they  carry 
a  terrible  handicap  because.  I  say. 
That's  where  "Estes  the  Bestea'  lives.  ' 
L  Laughter.) 

That  statement  is  born  of  sheer  affec- 
tion. They  are  in  Tennessee.  They  are 
growing  up.  They  will  be  the  custodians 
and  trustees  of  this  country  when  they 
grow  up.  I  want  them  to  have  a  coun- 
try free,  solvent,  and  secure  like  the  one 
their  granddad  had.  Along  with  it.  I 
want  to  vouchsafe  to  them  as  a  legacy 
the  last  best  hope  of  peace.  What 
greater  contribution  can  we  make  to 
tiiose  who  will  come  after  us  than  to  en- 
able them  to  summon  up  out  of  their 
souls  all  the  talent  the  Lord  gave  them 
in  au  atmosphere  of  peace  to  achieve 
whatever  a  free  country  has  to  offer. 

So  m  the  mterest  of  peace  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  contmuing  effort  which 
must  go  on  I  earnestly  hope  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenloopii]  will  not 
prevuil,  after  the  work  we  have  done. 
and  I  hope  tliat  the  substitute  wiiich 
bears  my  hiuiible  name  and  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
prevail,  and  that  in  good  spirit  we  can 
send  this  measure  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  further  consideration,  so 
that  the  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  where 
the  United  States  stands  in  respect  to 
Its  interest  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
respect  to  its  determination  that  this 
effort  shall  not  fail  if  human  ingenuity 
and  .some  money  can  make  it  succeed. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  for  11  years.  This  eve- 
ning I  have  heard  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  ever  delivered  In  the  Senate.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  HicKENLooPERl  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Mansfield -Dirksen  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill. 
On  Uus  que.stion  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  Uie  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
1  Mr.  Long  1 .  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs  NeubercerI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I.  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr  Chavez  I  is  absent  bc- 
cau.se  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Long!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI.  If 
pre.seiit  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ix^uisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr  Ander-sonI.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon !  Mrs  NEUBrRCEBl,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr  Russell),  would 
each  vote  "nay  ' 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  t  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
HruskaI,  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  th?  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  IMr.  Capehart).  If 
pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea.  "  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Hrusjla  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long  I.  If 
pre.sent  and  voting  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea,  "  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

I  No    38  Leg  ) 
YEAS-  20 


Butler 

C.dldwster 

Sott 

Carlson 

hlrkeilooper 

.Smith.  Maine 

Ca.se  S  Diik 

Morten 

Talniadge 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Tower 

CurtLs 

Murpiy 

W'.lllams,  Del 

Dwc>r«:haK 

Pearson 

■young.  N   Dak 

Fong 

Prouty 

NAY&-72 

Aiken 

Gore 

McGee 

AUott 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Baitlett 

Hart 

Metcalf 

BeiiU 

Hartke 

Miller 

Bible 

Havdi-n 

Monroney 

BoKgs 

HUkey 

Morse 

Burdlok 

Hill 

Moss 

Bush 

Holla  Id 

Muskie 

Bvrd   Va 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javlu 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Johnr  ton 

Randolph 

Case.  N  J 

Jordan 

Rol)6rtson 

Church 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smith,  Mass. 

Dirk.sen 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Laus<  he 

Stennls 

IX>UKlas 

Long   Mo 

Symington 

Euhllund 

Long  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Ellcnder 

Magi  u8on 

Wiley 

Ennle 

Mitnsfleld 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ervln 

McCf-  rthy 

Yar  borough 

Kul  bright 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Anderson 

Chavea 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hnia.'Ca 

Russell 

Capehart 

Long  La. 

So  Mr.  Hickenlooper's  substitute 
amendment  for  che  Mansfield -Dirksen 
substitute  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
substitute  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Mansfield-Dirkseii  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  DWORSH.\K,  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  what  question 
are  the  yeas  and  nays  called  for? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question    is    on    the    Mansfield -Dirksen 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.    Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  substitute 
amendment  is  agreed  to  by  voice  vote, 
will  there  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the 
substitute,  even  though  the  vote  will  be 
gn  the  passage  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  after  third  reading. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  request  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  Man.sfield-Dirksen 
£imendment  in  the  nature  of  a  .substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  aereed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engros.sment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  on 
the  bill  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  take. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  disagreement  on  the  prop- 
osition that  the  United  Nations  is  in 
serious  financial  difficulties.  Neither  is 
there  disagreement  with  the  observa- 
tion that  a  good  many  Americans  are 
troubled  not  only  with  respect  to  how 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  United 
Nations  may  be  met.  but  about  the  role 
of  the  U.N.  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Should  our  discussions  of  the  bond 
proposal  develop  into  an  appraisal  of 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  I  suspect  our  debate  will 
tend  to  ignore  some  of  our  national  frus- 
trations which  may  tend  to  color  and 
distort  our  view  of  the  United  Nations. 

Hindsight  now  suggests  that  most 
Americans  were  unduly  optimistic  of  the 
role  of  the  United  Nations  in  world 
politics.  In  the  Senate  only  two  nega- 
tive votes  were  cast  against  ratification 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Today, 
however,  a  good  many  Americans  are 
inspecting  the  U.N.  with  eyes  that  are 
out  of  focus  or  colored  by  prejudice. 
The  United  Nations  is  neither  as  potent 
as  some  believe,  nor  as  impotent  as 
others  believe. 

While  some  Americans  are  frustrated 
because  the  United  Nations  has  not  be- 
come a  world  government,  others  are 
frustrated  because  it  shows  too  many 


attributes  of  power.  To  put  it  another 
way,  the  U.N.  has  come  farther  in  16 
years  than  some  have  wanted,  and  not  as 
far  as  others  have  desired. 

I  suggest  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  deciding  how  to  vote  on  the  issues 
posed  by  the  bond  proposal  and  the 
various  substitutes  that  may  be  offered 
should  be  clear  in  their  own  minds  as 
to  precisely  what  the  United  Nations  is, 
and  what  it  is  not. 

We  should  be  clear  in  the  first  place 
that  the  United  Nations  is  not  a  perfect 
instrument  in  an  imperfect  world.  It 
is  not  a  device  which  can  be  used  always 
to  implement  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States;  but  neither  is  it  a  device 
to  implement  the  foreign  p>olicy  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  state.  And  by 
the  same  token,  the  United  Nations  is 
lot  an  instrument  that  can  be  used  to 
force  the  United  States  to  move  in  direc- 
tions which  we  do  not  conceive  to  be  in 
our  national  interest. 

For  some  reason.  Americans  who  worry 
about  the  United  Nations  seem  to  fail 
into  one  of  two  categories;  they  are 
either  so  intensely  pro-U.N.  that  they  do 
not  see  its  faults,  or  they  are  so  vigor- 
ously anti-U.N.  that  they  fail  to  see  its 
virtues,  I  suggest  the  truth  is  some- 
where between  these  extremes.  The  U.N. 
has  both  virtues  and  faults.  It  is  our 
job  in  this  debate  to  determine  whether 
this  organization,  with  its  virtues  and  its 
faults,  is  to  be  kept  in  business.  More 
specifically,  we  must  decide  whether  we 
are  to  help  the  United  Nations  meet  the 
costs  of  intervening  in  two  special  type 
situations — the  United  Nations  action  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Congo. 

If  we  approve  the  proposal  to  assist 
the  United  Nations,  we  will  continue 
U.N.  intervention  in  those  sp>eciflc  situ- 
ations. Furthermore,  by  implication,  we 
will  indicate  that  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper for  the  U.N.  to  intervene  in  simi- 
lar situations  in  the  future.  If  we  reject 
this  proposal,  we  will  be  saying,  in  effect, 
that  U.N.  forces  should  be  withdrawn 
forthwith  from  the  Middle  East  and 
from  the  Congo  and  that  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  live  with  the 
consequences  of  those  withdrawals. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  strong  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  this  country  over 
the  wisdom  of  the  United  Nations  action 
in  the  Congo,  and  somewhat  lesser  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  the  wisdom  of 
the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  would  point  out.  however,  that 
U.N.  intervention  in  the  Middle  East 
was  consummated  during  the  incum- 
bency of  President  Eisenhower,  with  the 
support  of  the  Democratic  Congress; 
and  that  the  U.N.  action  in  the  Congo 
was  inaugurated  during  the  incumbency 
of  President  Eisenhower,  and  is  strongly 
supported  by  President  Kennedy. 

The  fact  that  both  American  political 
parties  have  supported  these  actions  of 
their  elected  representatives  does  not 
make  those  U.N.  interventions  right. 
However,  that  fact  should  at  least  shift 
the  burden  of  proving  them  wrong  to 
those  who  would  deny  that  those  inter- 
ventions served  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  the  nature  of  United 
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Nations  Intervention  in  either  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  in  the  Conco.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  both  situations  In- 
volved serious  dancer  of  irrevocable 
ccxif  rontations  between  the  great  powers 
and  the  very  real  possibility  of  uncon- 
trolled escalation  into  nuclear  warfare. 
Had  the  UN.  not  been  available  to  stand 
between  the  great  powers  or,  to  put  it 
more  bluntly,  had  the  U.N.  not  proved  a 
stumbling  block  to  Soviet  aspirations  in 
the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  we 
might  now  be  confronted  with  seriQus 
Commurust  penetration  of  those  two 
areas.  We  should  note  further  that  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  the  Congo  are  not  American  troops; 
neither  are  they  Soviet  troops.  It  is  the 
smaller  members  of  the  United  Nations 
which  have  supplied  military  forces  for 
the  Middle  East — about  5.000 — and  for 
the  Congo — 15,000  to  20.000.  It  is  these 
troops  that  are  bearing  the  brunt  of 
what  is  at  best  an  onerous  duty,  and  at 
worst  involves  the  supreme  sacrifice 

Now  there  may  be  some  who  take  the 
position  that  a  few  American  marmes 
could  do  the  job  better,  quicker,  and 
cheaper.  But  I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  direct  American  intervention  in 
either  of  these  trouble  spots  would  have 
invited  intervention  by  other  Kreat 
powers  and  would  have  stirred  national- 
ist. anti-American  sentiment  to  fever 
pitch  in  these  areas. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  U.N.  forces  in  each  of  these 
areas  has  contributed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  to  the  independence 
of  these  states.  We  have  not  sought  to 
establish  U.S.  hegemony  in  these  areas; 
but  neither  have  they  been  captured  by 
the  Communists. 

11  the  United  States  were  now  to  with- 
draw its  logistic  and  financial  support 
from  the  U.N.  actions  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo,  United  Nations  forces 
would  be  compelled  to  withdraw.  The 
vacuum  that  would  thereby  be  created 
would  invite  three  types  of  consequences. 
One  consequence  would  be  the  bloody  re- 
newal of  fighting  between  the  opponenUs, 
each  seeking  arms  and  support  from 
whoever  would  help.  Another  possibil- 
ity would  be  the  immediate  stationing 
of  substantial  numbers  of  American 
troops  in  these  areas.  The  third  pos- 
sibility would  be  outright  Soviet  inter- 
vention. 

I  prefer  the  continued  presence  of 
United  Nations  forces  in  these  areas  to 
any  of  the  alternatives.  And  if  United 
Nations  forces  are  to  stay  in  these  areas. 
they  must  receive  support,  including 
support  from  the  United  States 

There  remain  two  questions  First. 
whether  it  is  in  our  national  intere.st  to 
keep  in  being  in  the  United  Nations  an 
instrumentality  which  may  be  u.sed  in 
similar  situations  in  the  future  Second, 
if  so.  then  is  the  proposal  before  us  one 
which  provides  a  reasonable  means  of 
meeting  the  costs  of  these  peace-keeping 
functions. 

Pew  would  deny  that  there  may  be 
situations  In  the  future  when  United 
Nations  intervention  of  the  type  now 
going  on  in  the  Middle  East  and  In  the 
Congo  will  be  In  the  national  Interests 
of  the  United  States.     For  example,  the 


time  may  come  when  U.N.  intervention 
in  some  way  in  the  Berlin  situation  may 
be  required;  similarly  there  may  be  situ- 
ations developing  in  southeast  Asia 
which  might  suggest  the  rationality  of 
United  Nations  action  there.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  support  measures  which 
would  scuttle  forever  the  possibilities  of 
UN.  Bw;t:on,  as  distinguished  from  UN. 
talk 

In  thi.s  connection,  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  magnitude  of  US 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
have  been  such  that  it  would  be 
most  difficult.  If  not  Imiwssible.  for  the 
United  Nations  to  mount  an  interven- 
tion over  the  protests  of  the  United 
States,  and  without  our  a.s.sistance 

On  the  -second  point — whether  the 
proposal  now  before  u.s  is  a  rea-sonable 
means  of  financing  the  Middle  East  and 
Conuo  operaiion.s  for  the  next  18 
months — I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  figure  out  a  better  method. 
While  It  is  seldom  in  the  affairs  of  man 
that  everything  works  out  as  planned, 
a  purcha.se  of  United  Nations  bonds  at 
this  time,  or  a  loan  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  provide  a  breathing  spell  dur- 
ing which  the  organization  can  seek 
more  certain  methods  of  financing  not 
only  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  opera- 
tions, but  of  financing  similar  opera- 
tions which  may  need  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  future  Furthermore,  the  action 
of  the  General  A.ssembly  in  seeking  an 
opinion  from  the  World  Court,  which 
over  a  period  of  time  may  compel  mem- 
bers to  pay  their  past  a.ss«'s.sments  on 
pam  of  losing  their  vole  in  the  General 
Assembly,  should  as.si.st  the  United  Na- 
tions in  paying  bills  past  due. 

And  finally  on  this  point,  the  retire- 
ment of  U  N  bonds  or  the  repayment  of 
loans  by  including  repayments  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  United  Nations  budget 
should  reinforce  the  principle  that  power 
mu.st  be  related  to  res{X)nsibility.  If 
every  member  of  the  U  N  is  to  have  one 
vote  and  if  rollcalls  are  to  determine 
United  Nations  policies,  then  memt)ers 
who  insist  on  the  right  to  vote  must  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  backing  up 
their  votes  with  resources  insofar  as 
those  resources  may  b*»  called  upon  on 
the  basis  of  their  capacity  to  contribute 
Some  of  the  poorer  states  may  be  able  to 
give  only  token  .^upp<5!•t  to  United  Na- 
tions operations  of  the  type  we  have  been 
discussing.  But  if  it  is  an  attribute  of 
sovereignty  and  independence  to  vote,  it 
is  likewi.se  a  re.sponsibility  of  independ- 
ence to  accept  responsibihty  for  the  con- 
sequences of  .such  votes 

In  conclusion,  the  broad  decision  be- 
fore u.s  is  whether  or  not  we  are  to  aban- 
don the  United  Nations  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  United  Nations,  even 
though  confronted  by  a  most  difficult 
situation  brought  on  partly  by  its  in- 
crease in  membership,  neverthele.ss  is 
still  able  to  play  an  important  part  in 
preventing  war.  Ii  also  seems  to  me 
that  the  proposal  before  us  is  not  an  un- 
rea.sonabie  way  to  finance  the  peace- 
keeping functions  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  urge  my  colleague.s  t^  support  this  bill 

Mr  DIRKKEN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  '  Mr   KzATtyc  1 


CONBTmUCTITK    COMFBOMISK 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  nears  final  action  on  a  measure 
to  meet  the  financial  crisis  of  the  United 
Nations,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
controversy  over  this  issue  is  dead. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  unanimous  Sen- 
ate support  for  any  position.  But,  as 
has  been  often  said  in  discussions  of  the 
United  Nations  itself,  we  live  in  a  real 
world.  Honorable  men  differ.  Una- 
nimity is  rare  Indeed  and  often  some- 
what suspect. 

What  we  all  have  every  reason  to 
welcome,  however,  is  the  manner  In 
which  Senators  of  both  parties  have 
studied  the  issue  thoroughly  and  come 
up  with  a  numt>er  of  new  and  valuable 
proposals  to  make  our  financial  help  to 
the  U  N  more  eCfective.  Basically,  all 
.Americans  are  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  many — in  fact  most — U.N.  members 
have  not  been  paying  their  full  share. 
All  Americans  are  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  veto  has  virtually 
paralyzed  the  Security  Council.  All 
Americans  are  concerned  over  the  role 
being  played  by  the  General  Assembly — 
not  because  we  do  not  like  new  nations 
which  are  not  as  strong  as  we — but  be- 
cause the  General  Assembly  has  not  been 
living  up  to  the  standards  of  a  responsi- 
ble deliberative  body,  because  It  has  too 
often  been  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
propaganda  rather  than  facts,  for  the 
trading  of  votes  rather  than  the  honest 
re.solution  of  differences.  All  Americans 
are  concerned  with  the  threat  of  a  UN. 
double  standard — whether  it  differen- 
tiates between  Communist  or  non- 
Communist.  Afro-Asians  or  Europeans, 
new  countries  or  old  ones,  black  areas  or 
whites  ones — whether  it  Judges  issues  on 
prejudice  and  propaganda,  or  on  facts. 
All  Americans  are  concerned  when  the 
U  N.  votes  along  any  standard  other  than 
truth  and  justice. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  are  concerned  to 
insure  that  the  United  Nations  does  not 
merely  go  on  as  it  has  In  the  past,  but 
rather  that  it  tries  to  repair  its  flaws 
and  to  face  the  challenges  of  inter- 
national affairs  with  new  strength. 

The  Senate  debate  and  consideration 
of  the  issue  and  the  final  compromise 
which  has  been  reached  have  provided 
the  American  people  and  In  fact  the 
whole  world  with  a  new  opportunity  to 
appraise  the  U.N.  The  compromise 
bond  proposal  is  not  perfect,  for  despite 
the  President's  letter  to  Senator  Spark- 
man,  we  do  not  know  how  he  will  finally 
act,  whether  he  will  permit  long-  or 
short-term  loans  and  at  what  interest. 

But  It  has  the  real  merit  of  giving 
the  President  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
tribute to  the  bond  issue  and  at  the  same 
time  to  negotiate  on  other  terms  as  war- 
ranted. If  other  nations  are  ready  to 
buy  their  .share  of  bonds,  there  may  be 
no  need  for  any  short-tenn  U.S.  loan.  If 
other  nations  hold  back — still  expecting 
us  to  foot  the  bill — tiiey  may  be  sur- 
prised and  they  may  discover — I  sin- 
cerely liopc  they  will— that  we  expect  a 
full  and  fair  return  on  any  additional 
.'■hort-terra  loan. 

T1:p  United  Nations  can  serve  the  free 
world   well  in  a  number  of  areas,  but 
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it  should  never  be  regarded  as  an  Ameri- 
can charity,  to  be  supported  by  the 
largesse  of  U.S.  taxpayers.  If  that  hap- 
pens, it  win  be  doomed.  The  Mansfield - 
Dirksen  proposal  Ls  one  possible  way  to 
avoid  that  fate;  it  was  conceived  and 
developed  as  a  bipartissm.  nonpolltical 
measure  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  International 
interest  of  the  whole  free  world  and  of 
the  U.N.  itself. 

In  that  spirit,  1  give  it  my  full  and 
vigorous  support. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.      Mr.    President,   I 
yield   2   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]. 
oi'ii  BESPONSiBiLrrT  n*  the  TJNTrn)  nations 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
.shall  support  the  legislation  on  which 
we  shall  now  vote. 

We  have  friistiated  the  Communist 
efforts  to  obstruct  and  neutralize  the 
United  Nations.  In  this  connection, 
permit  this  personal  observation:  We 
must,  if  we  are  to  avert  the  unparalleled 
disaster  of  nuclear  war,  maintain  the 
vision  of  what  the  United  Nations  must 
become,  an  e£recti\e  agency  for  bringing 
the  rule  of  law  into  International  affairs. 

In  addressing  a  meeting  of  a  unit  of 
Uie  American  Asscciation  for  the  United 
Nations  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1961.  I  made  a  statement  ap- 
propriate  to   reemphasize.     It  Is   this: 

As  armaments  continue  to  spiral  up- 
ward we  live  in  ever  increasing  danger 
of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation. 
In  this  atmospheie  of  uncertainty  and 
increasing  tension  the  ultimate  testing 
time  of  freedom  is  Just  now  beginning. 

The  iinlty  which  we  must  create 
among  the  free  nations  will  not  remain 
viable  if  predicated  solely  ujxjn  a  shared 
antagonism  to  communism.  It  must  be 
built  on  the  firmer  foundation  of  a  com- 
munity of  aims  and  aspirations  among 
our  allies.  And  tills  will  require  a 
greater  degree  of  Intellectual  honesty 
and  hard  self -scrutiny  than  we  have 
heretofore  given  to  the  task. 

In  saying  this,  I  declared  last  Decem- 
ber that  I  specifically  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice in  recent  years  of  the  United  States 
depending  too  heavily  on  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  arena  in  which  to  conduct 
our  foreign  policy.  Too  often  our  will- 
ingness to  take  problems  to  the  United 
Nations  has  been  a  cloak  for  our  own 
lack  of  policy.  In  so  doing,  we  have  not 
strengthened  the  United  Nations,  and 
we  have  not  served  the  cause  of  freedom 
by  posing  problems  which  could  not  be 
solved  in  that  forum. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  go  it 
alone.  I  am  recommending,  however. 
that  we  be  scrupulously  honest  in  our 
appraisal  of  our  own  ideals  and  In  the 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  serve 
them.  We  do  no  disservice  to  the  United 
Nations  when  we  acknowledge  that,  as 
presently  constituted,  there  are  some 
problems  it  cannot  solve.  Indeed,  we 
may  help  preserve  the  United  Nations 
and  allow  it  to  grow  strong  if  we  do  not 
prematurely  overburden  it. 

I  believe  there  is  a  cognizance  by  the 
present  administration  of  the  need  for 
such  a  reappraisal  of  our  country's  role 
in  relationship   to  that  of  the   United 


Nations.  This  is  reflected  in  the  realistic 
measure  which  we  shall  approve  in  this 
forum  tonight. 

Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  the  comprcxnise 
formula  worked  out  by  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  leadership  with  regard 
to  US.  participation  in  the  purchase  of 
UJf.  bonds  Is  an  excellent  one  In  every 
way. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  our  military 
Interests,  It  provides  the  wherewithal  to 
continue  operations  such  as  the  United 
Nations  emergaicy  fund  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  United  Nations  operatlMis 
in  the  Congo.  These  are  operations  that 
must  be  carried  out  not  only  for  preser- 
vation of  peace  In  the  areas  concerned, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Yet  these  are  opera- 
tions that  can  be  more  economically  and 
better  poUtlcally  performed  by  the 
United  Nations  than  by  the  United 
States.  And,  because  of  our  own  pros- 
perity and  from  a  material  viewpoint, 
we  have  perhaps  the  most  to  lose  and 
hence,  the  largest  stake  in  this  keeping 
of  worldwide  peace. 

Moreover,  from  a  material  viewj>oInt, 
If  this  compromise  proposal  Is  accepted, 
we  will  be  paying  approximately  33  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  for  such  operations, 
instead  of  the  almost  50  percent  that  we 
pay  now. 

Naturally,  It  Is  always  unpleasant  to 
pay  money  for  anything.  But.  if  ever 
there  was  a  type  of  service  that  was 
worth  its  weight  In  more  than  gold,  It 
Is  these  keep-the-peace  operations  that 
have  been  jjerformed  underneath  the 
U.N.  umbrella.  Accordingly,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  in  control  of  the  time  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roH.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Is  it  proper  for 
Senators  to  record  their  votes  in  any 
way  except  from  their  seats  in  the 
Chamber?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  custom  for  them  to  answer 
from  their  seats. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  insist  that  the 
custom  be  followed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capi- 
HABTl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from   New    Mexico    [Mr. 


Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettbergkr],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  anoonce  that  the  Smator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavkz]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nextberger]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Ctai  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BnnncTTl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hkttska].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Soiator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bumrr]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hkuska] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Soiator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BemmettI  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  AndersokI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Loive].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea," 

The  result  was  annoinced — ^yeas  70, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 


[No.  39  Leg.] 

YEAS— 70 

Aiken 

Oore 

Monroney 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Mone 

BarUett 

Hart 

Morton 

Beall 

Hartke 

Mobs 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muakte 

Boggs 

mckenlooper 

PMtore 

BurcUck 

Hlckey 

Paarson 

Busli 

HIU 

Pell 

Butler 

Holland 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Praxmlre 

Cannon 

Jackaoa 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Javlts 

SaltonstaU 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Scott 

Case,  N.J. 

Keating 

SmattMn 

Church 

Kefauver 

amlth.MaM. 

Clark 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Dirkaen 

Ix>ng,  Mo. 

WUey 

IKxld 

Long,  Hawaii 

WUUamH,  N  J. 

Douglaa 

Uanaflcld 

WUliams.  Del. 

Knclc 

McCarthy 

Yar  borough 

Ervln 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

McNanuum 

Ful  bright 

Meto&lf 

KAYS— aa 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Magnuaon 

StennU 

Cotton 

McCMlan 

Talmaitge 

Curtis 

MlUer 

Thurmond 

Dwonduik 

Mundt 

Twwer 

EastUnd 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EUender 

RobertKiD 

Ooldwater 

BuaaeU 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Andenon 

ChaTM 

ljoat.lA. 

Bennett 

Hruaka 

Neubarger 

Capehart 

Lauache 

t 
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So  the  bill  <S.  2768)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2768 

An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  United  Nation*  bonds  and   the   appro- 
priation of  funds  therefor 
.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 

^  Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
la  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  without  fiscal-year  limitation. 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated.  $100,000,000  for  a  loan  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  proceeds  of  the  present 
loan  shall  not  be  used  to  relieve  states  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  of  their  obllgH- 
tlon  to  pay  arrearages  on  payments  of  any 
United  Nations  assessments 

Skc.  2.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  lent 
to  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  author- 
ization contained  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  $25,000- 
000  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  made  or 
agreed  to  be  made  by  other  nations 

3»c.  3.  There  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
annual  payment  of  the  assessed  share  of 
the  United  States  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  an  amount  equal  to  the  cor- 
responding annual  Installment  of  principal 
and  Interest  due  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  loan  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1. 

Sic.  4.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  regarded 
as  authorizing  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate In  any  future  United  Nations  borrow- 
ing. It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  shall  use  Its  best  efforts  to 
promote  a  pattern  of  United  Nations  financ- 
ing (Including  a  vigorous  program  for  col- 
lection of  delinquencies  on  annual  assess- 
ments of  nations  and  maintenance  of  such 
annual  assessments  on  a  current  basis)  that 
maJkes  unnecessary  any  future  large-scale 
borrowing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  announced  the  schedule  of  pro- 
posed Legislation,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
and  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman),  who 
managed  with  such  great  skill  and  un- 
derstanding the  bill  which  has  just 
passed  the  Senate:  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  was  a  tower  of 
strength  In  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  all  the  way  through;  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncENl,  who  showed  his  un- 
derstanding and  his  tolerance  of  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  the  consideration 
of  this  particular  measure.  To  those 
three  Senators  should  go  most  of  the 
credit  for  what  was  accomplished  to- 
night. 

I  also  compliment  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  voted  either  for  or  against 
the  bill,  because  they  acted  from  the 
basis  of  their  honest  Judgment;  they 
did  what  they  thought  was  best  in  the 
light  of  their  own  corxsciences. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  has  now 
passed  the  Senate  and  will  leave  us 
shortly. 

Again,  I  extend  my  deepest  thanks  to 
the  three  Senators  who  so  ably  managed 
the  work  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  and  to  all 


other  Senators,  regardless  of  how  they 
voted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  greater 
or  more  effective  weapon  than  the  bril- 
liant tolerance  and  understanding  of  the 
majority  leader.  He  is  never  in  a  hurry; 
he  takes  ever>'thins  in  hi.s  stride  He 
is  patient  with  every  viewpoint.  I  know 
of  no  instrumentality  so  contrived  to 
get  good  results  a.s  the  quality  which  he 
has  In  such  rich  measure. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD     I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  join  with  the  majority 
leader  in  his  hluh  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr  Sparkman  1. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Dxrksen  I , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr 
Aiken  1  for  the  magnificent  work  they 
have  done  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  wish  to  add  two 
more  names  to  the  list  of  those  who  de- 
serve high  honors,  namely,  the  majority 
leader  himself,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr  Mansfield  1.  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTl.  I  know  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  leader.ship  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas in  the  committee,  when  they  assisted 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  ]  at  all  times,  as  I  feel  certain  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  be  the  first 
to  testify  the  bill  would  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  committee.  Also  wish  to  thank 
another  Senator  for  the  help  the  com- 
mittee received  from  him  I  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr  Aiken  I 
His  statesmanship  once  again  was  a 
great  service  to  the  Senate. 

I  think  a  very  effective  blow  was 
struck  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  tonight 
in  support  of  peace  throu*<h  the  one  or- 
ganization in  the  world  which,  in  my 
judgment,  offers  mankind  its  best  hope 
for  substituting  the  law  of  reason  for 
the  jungle  law  of  force — that  is,  the 
United  Nations  and  its  procedures  But 
if  the  United  Nations  is  to  work,  it  must 
have  re.sources  and  finances  with  which 
to  perform  its  services  of  trying  to  main- 
tain, peace  in  the  world  So  the  Senate 
tonmht.  in  my  judgment,  has  in  effect 
repledued  its  faith  in  obtaining  interna- 
tional peace  through  the  procedures  of 
the  United  Nations 

Mr  MANSFIFXI)  Mr  President.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
concerning  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

I  Mr.  FULBHIGHT  ! 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
join  in  the  statement  of  the  majority- 
leader  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr  Sparkman  I.  with  whom  I 
have  had  a  long  association,  both  on  thf 
Committee  on  Forpign  Relations  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, deserves  all  the  credit  for  the 
management  of  the  bill  I  was  in  my 
own  State  on  political  bu.siness  during 
the  hearings  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama deserves  credit  not  only  for  the 


action  of  the  committee  in  considering 
the  bill,  but  also  for  his  management  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  all  other  Senators  who  participated 
in  the  debate  for  having  moved  this  ex- 
cellent piece  of  legislation  through  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  all  the  good  things  which 
have  been  said  about  me  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  However,  for 
just  a  moment  I  wish  to  point  up  some- 
thing else.  It  is  something  to  which  I 
really  intended  to  call  attention  in  the 
cour.se  of  the  debate  on  the  bill,  but 
events  moved  .so  well  and  so  fast  that  I 
did  not  have  time  to  do  so.  I  refer  to 
the  nonpartisanship  with  which  the  bill 
was  considered  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  that  committee.  I  have 
servtxl  under  five  or  six  chairmen  of  that 
committee,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
same  thing  has  been  true.  The  business 
of  the  committee  is  always  approached 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

When  the  committee  was  holding  its 
executive  session,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  made 
the  statement  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  reported  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
might  be  passed  by  a  very  narrow  margin 
and  might  be  fought  out  largely  on 
partisan  lines.  He  said  that  whatever 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  or  what- 
ever bill  the  committee  agreed  upon, 
ought  to  be  a  bill  which  would  leave  the 
committee  with  practically  the  unan- 
imous support  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  approved  the  bill  with  only 
one  opix)sing  vote;  there  was  not  even  a 
rollcall  We  have  witnessed  the  same 
type  of  nonpartisanship  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  That  augurs  well  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  and  believe  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue to  show  that  type  of  nonpartisan- 
.ship  in  the  handling  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  I  trust  that  that  will  be  true 
throughout  the  entire  Government. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
<H   DOC  NO.  384  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chain  .  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  urban  mass  trarLsix)rtation.  The 
message  has  been  read  in  the  House  of 
Rrpresentatives,  and,  without  objection, 
the  message  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  without  reading, 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  message  from  the  President  is 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

An  efficient  and  dynamic  transporta- 
tion system  is  vital  to  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic growth,  productivity  and  prog- 
ress Affecting  the  cost  of  every 
commodity  we  consume  or  export.  It  is 
equally  vital  to  our  ability  to  compete 
abroad  It  influences  both  the  cost  and 
the  flexibility  of  our  defense  prepared- 
ne.s.«.  and  both  the  business  and  recrea- 
tional    opportunities    of     our    citizens. 


This  Nation  has  long  enjoyed  one  of  the 
most  highly  developed  and  diversified 
transportation  systems  In  the  world, 
and  this  system  has  helped  us  to  achieve 
a  highly  efficient  utilluatlon  of  our  man- 
power and  resources. 

Transportation  Is  thus  an  industry 
which  serves,  and  is  affected  with,  the 
i.ational  Interest.  Federal  laws  and 
policies  have  expressed  the  national  in- 
trrest  in  transportation  particularly  In 
the  last  80  years:  through  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  transportation 
facilities,  such  as  highways,  airways, 
and  waterways;  through  the  regulation 
of  rates  and  services ;  and  through  gen- 
eral governmental  policies  relating  to 
taxation,  procurement,  labor,  and  com- 
l)etition.  A  compr^ensive  program  for 
transportation  must  consider  all  of  these 
Clements  of  public  policy. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
action  was  taken  to  place  our  Pederal- 
aid  highway  program  on  a  sounder  fiscal 
basis.  Initial  steps  were  taken  to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  our  regulatory 
asencles  through  reorganization.  A  be- 
'^Mnning  was  also  made  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  cities  for  mass  trans- 
iwrtatlon.  By  Executive  order,  I  re- 
cently assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  authority  for  emergency 
transportation  planning. 

But  pressing  problems  are  burdening 
our  national  transportation  system, 
jeopardizing  the  progress  and  security  on 
which  we  depend.  A  chaotic  patchwork 
of  inconsistent  and  often  obsolete  legis- 
lation and  regulation  has  evolved  from 
a  history  of  specific  actions  addressed 
to  specific  problems  of  spertflc  industries 
at  specific  times.  This  pat^work  does 
not  fully  reflect  either  the  dramatic 
changes  in  technology  of  the  F>a8t  half- 
century  or  the  F>arallel  changes  In  the 
structure  of  competition. 

The  regulatory  commissions  are  re- 
quired to  make  thousands  of  detailed  de- 
cLsions  based  on  out-of-date  standards. 
The  management  of  the  various  modes 
of  transportation  is  subjected  to  exces- 
sive, cumbersome,  loid  time-consuming 
regulatory  supervision  that  shackles  and 
distorts  managerial  Initiative.  Some 
parts  of  the  transportation  industry  are 
restrained  unnecessarily;  others  are 
promoted  or  taxed  unevenly  and  incon- 
sistently. 

Some  carriers  are  required  to  provide, 
at  a  loss,  services  for  which  there  Is  lit- 
tle demand.  Some  carriers  are  required 
to  charge  rates  which  are  high  in  rela- 
tion to  cost  in  order  to  shelter  competing 
carriers.  Some  carriers  are  prevented 
from  making  full  use  of  their  capacity 
by  restrictions  on  freedom  to  solicit  busi- 
ness or  adjust  rates.  Restraints  on 
cost-reducing  rivalry  in  ratemaking 
often  cause  competition  to  take  the  form 
of  cost-increasing  rivalry — such  as  ex- 
cessive promotion  and  traffic  solicita- 
tion, or  excessive  frequency  of  service. 
Some  carriers  are  subject  to  rate  regula- 
tion on  the  transportation  of  particular 
commodities  while  other  carriers,  com- 
peting for  the  same  trafDc,  are  exempt. 
Some  carriers  benefit  from  public  facili- 
ties provided  for  their  use,  while  others 
do  not;  and  of  those  enjoying  the  use  of 


public  facilities,  some  bear  a  large  part 
of  the  cost,  while  others  bear  little  or 
none. 

No  simple  Federal  solution  can  end  the 
problems  of  any  particular  company  or 
mode  of  transportation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  convinced  that  less  Federal 
regulation  and  subsidization  is  in  the 
long  run  a  prime  prerequisite  of  a 
healthy  intercity  transportation  net- 
work. The  constructive  efforts  of  State 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  the 
tranfportation  industry  will  also  be 
needed  to  revitalize  our  transportation 
services. 

This  administration's  study  of  long- 
range  transportation  needs  and  policies 
convinces  me  that  current  Federal  poli- 
cies must  be  reshaped  in  the  most  fun- 
damental and  far-reaching  fashion. 
While  recognizing  that  a  revision  of  the 
magnitude  required  Is  a  task  to  which 
the  Congress  will  wish  to  devote  consid- 
erable time  and  effort,  I  believe  the  rec- 
ommendations below  are  of  sufficient 
urgency  and  importance  that  the  Con- 
gress should  begin  consideration  of  them 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  If  direct 
and  decisive  action  Is  not  taken  In  the 
near  future,  the  undesirable  develop- 
ments, Inefficiencies,  Inequities,  and  oth- 
er undesirable  conditions  that  confront 
us  now  will  cause  permanent  loss  of  es- 
sential services  or  require  even  more 
difficult  and  costly  solutions  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

A  BASIC  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION   POLICY 

The  basic  bbjective  of  our  Nation's 
transportation  system  must  be  to  assure 
the  availability  of  the  fast,  safe,  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  services  needed 
In  a  growing  and  changing  economy  to 
move  people  and  goods,  without  waste 
or  discrimination,  in  response  to  private 
and  public  demands  at  the  lowest  cost 
o(Xisist»it  with  health,  convenience,  na- 
tional security,  and  other  broad  public 
objectives.  Investment  or  capacity 
should  be  neither  substantially  above 
nor  substantially  below  these  require- 
mentfi — for  chronic  excess  capacity  in- 
volves misuse  of  resources,  and  lack  of 
adequate  capacity  jeopardizes  progress. 
The  resources  devoted  to  provision  of 
transportation  service  should  be  used  in 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner 
possible;  and  this,  in  turn,  means  that 
users  of  transport  facilities  should  be 
provided  with  incentives  to  use  what- 
ever form  of  transportation  which  pro- 
vides them  with  the  service  they  desire 
at  the  lowest  total  cost,  both  public  and 
private. 

This  basic  objective  can  and  must  be 
achieved  primarily  by  continued  reliance 
on  imsubsidized  privately  owned  facili- 
ties, operating  under  the  incentives  of 
private  profit  and  the  checks  of  compe- 
tition to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble. The  role  of  public  policy  should  be 
to  provide  a  consistent  and  comprehen- 
sive framework  of  equal  competitive  op- 
portunity that  will  achieve  this  objective 
at  the  lowest  economic  and  social  cost 
to  the  Nation. 

This  means  a  more  ceordinated  Fed- 
eral policy  and  a  less  segmented  ap- 
proach. It  means  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  all  forms  of  transportation  and 


their  users  and  undue  preference  to 
none.  It  means  greater  reliance  on  the 
forces  of  competition  and  less  reliance 
on  the  restraints  of  regulation.  And  It 
means  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
users  of  transportation  services  should 
bear  the  full  costs  of  the  services  they 
use,  whether  those  services  are  provided 
privately  or  publicly. 

For  some  75  years,  common  carriage 
was  developed  by  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  requirements  of  the  public 
as  the  core  of  our  transport  system. 
This  pattern  of  commerce  is  changing — >^ 
the  common  carrier  is  declining  in  sta- 
tus and  stature  with  the  consequent 
growth  of  the  private  and  exempt  car- 
rier. To  a  large  extent  this  change  Is 
attributable  to  the  failure  of  Federal  pol- 
icies and  regulation  to  adjust  to  the 
needs  of  the  shipping  and  consuming 
public ;  to  a  large  extent  it  is  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  burdens  of  regula- 
tion are  handicapping  the  certificated 
common  carrier  in  his  efforts  to  meet 
his  unregulated  competition.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  common  carrier  with  his 
obligation  to  serve  all  shippers — large  or 
small — on  certain  routes  at  known  tariffs 
and  without  any  discrimination  per- 
forms an  essential  functl<ai  that  should 
not  be  extinguished. 

Considerable  research  and  analysis, 
going  far  beyond  our  present  findings, 
win  be  required  before  we  Icnow  enough 
about  the  costs  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  various  forms  of  tranqxirtation  to 
guarantee  the  achievement  of  these  ob- 
jectives in  full.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
clear  that  the  following  fundamental  re- 
forms in  our  transportation  policy  are 
needed  now. 

PART    I.    INTERCmr     TRAKSPORTATION 

Our  system  of  intercity  public  trans- 
portation— including  railroads,  trucks, 
buses,  ships  and  barges,  airplanes  and 
pipelines — is  seriously  weakened  today 
by  artificial  distortions  and  inefficiencies 
inherent  in  existing  Federal  policies. 
Built  up  over  the  s^ars,  they  can  be  re- 
moved only  gradually  if  we  are  to  miti- 
gate the  hardships  that  are  bound  to 
arise  In  any  program  of  far-reaching 
adjustment. 

As  an  Initial  step,  I  am  requesting  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  meet  at  frequent  intervals  to 
discuss  regulatory  problems  affecting 
the  various  modes  of  transportation  and 
to  seek  coordinated  solutions  In  the  form 
of  legislation  or  administrative  action 
that  win  Improve  the  regulatory  process. 

(A)     EQUAL     COMPt-'miVE     OPPOKTUNllT    UNDER 
DIMINISHED    REGULATION 

(1)  Bulk  commodities:  At  present,  the 
transportation  of  bulk  commodities  by 
water  carriers  is  exempt  from  all  rate 
regulation  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  including  the  approval  of 
minimum  rates;  but  this  exemption  Is 
denied  to  all  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. This  Is  clearly  Inequitable  both  to 
the  latter  and  to  shippers — and  It  Is  an 
Inequity  which  should  be  removed.  Ex- 
tending to  all  other  carriers  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  approval  or  prescription 
of    minimum    rates   would   permit    the 
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forces  of  competition  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  replace  ciombersome  regulation 
for  these  commodities,  while  protectmg 
the  public  interest  by  leaving  intact  the 
ICC's  control  over  maximum  railroad 
rates  and  other  safeguards  (such  as  the 
prohibition  against  discrimination,  and 
requirements  on  car  service  and  com- 
mon carrier  responsibility ) .  While  this 
would  be  the  preferable  way  to  eliminate 
the  existing  inequality.  Congress  could 
elect  to  place  all  carriers  on  an  equal 
footing  by  repealing  the  existing  exemp- 
tion— although  this  would  result  in  more, 
instead  of  less,  regiilation  and  very  likely 
in  higher  though  more  stable  rates. 
Whichever  alternative  is  adopted,  these 
commodities  are  too  important  a  part  of 
carrier  trafBc  to  continue  to  be  governed 
so  unequally  by  Federal  rate  regulation. 

( 2  >  Agricultural  and  fishery  products : 
An  exemption  similar  to  that  described 
above,  and  now  available  only  to  motor 
carriers  and  freight  forwarders,  relates 
to  agricultural  and  fishery  products. 
This  exemption  from  minimum  rates 
should  also  be  extended  to  all  carriers. 
Here.  too.  the  ICC  should  retain  control 
of  maximum  railroad  rates  and  certain 
other  controls  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  those  areas  where  there  is  no 
effective  truck  or  water  carrier  competi- 
tion to  keep  rates  down. 

The  combined  effect  of  exK^ndin? 
these  bulk  and  agricultural  exemptions 
will  be  to  reduce  drastically  and  equalize 
fairly  the  regulation  of  freight  rates  in 
this  country.  Freed  to  exercise  normal 
managerial  initiative,  carriers  will  be 
able  to  rationalize  their  operations  and 
reduce  costs:  and  shippers  should  con- 
sequently enjoy  a  wider  choice,  improved 
service  and  lower  rates. 

(3»  Intercity  passenger  rates:  The 
traveling  public,  like  the  commercial 
shipper,  is  also  uninterested  in  paying 
higher  rates  to  subsidize  weak  segments 
of  the  transportation  industry.  Chronic 
overcapacity  and  deficits  can  be  ended 
in  the  long  run  only  in  an  industr>-  made 
fit,  lean  and  progressive  by  vigorous  com- 
petition and  innovation.  But  this  is  not 
possible  as  long  as  Federal  agencies  fix 
uniform  minimum  rates  for  passenger 
travel.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  which 
would  eventually  limit  the  control  of  in- 
tercity passenger  rates  to  the  establish- 
ment of  maximum  rates  only.  In  the 
case  of  the  airlines,  it  may  be  prefer- 
able to  initiate  this  program  on  a  grad- 
ual or  temporary  basis  under  existing 
authority. 

To  prevent  the  absence  of  minimum 
rate  regulation  under  the  above  three 
proposals  from  resulting  in  predatory, 
discriminatory  trade  practices  or  rate 
wars  reflecting  monopolistic  ambitious 
rather  than  true  efficiency,  the  Congress 
should  make  certain  that  such  practices 
by  carriers  freed  from  minimum  rate 
regulations  would  be  covered  by  existing 
laws  against  monop>oly  and  predatory 
trade  practices. 

While  the  above  three  recommenda- 
tions relate  to  the  most  critical — and 
controversial — problems  of  unnecessary 
or  unequal  regulatory  curbs  on  trans- 
portation, other  changes  In  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  are  needed  consistent  with 


these  same  principles.  I  recommend 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to: 

(4)  Assure  all  carriers  the  right  to 
ship  vehicles  or  containers  on  the  car- 
riers of  other  branches  of  the  transpor- 
tation industry  at  the  same  rates  avail- 
able to  noncarrier  shippers.  This 
change  will  put  the  various  carriers  In 
a  position  of  equahty  with  freight  for- 
warders and  other  shippers  in  the  use 
of  the  promising  and  fast-growing 
piggyback  and  related  techniques. 

(5'  Repeal  the  provision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  which  now  prevents 
a  railroad  from  hauling  cargo  it  owns. 
The  need  for  this  provision,  which  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  oppressive  railroad 
monopoly,  has  largely  passed:  and  its 
current  effect  is  to  handicap  the  rail- 
roads in  competing  with  other  modes  of 
transportation.  The  antitrust  laws  can 
insure  protection  against  the  possible 
abuse  by  a  railroad  of  its  dual  status  as 
shipper  and  earner 

i6>  Direct  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
sanction  experimental  freight  rates, 
modifications  and  variations  in  existing 
systems  of  classification  and  documenta- 
tion, and  new  kinds  or  combinations  of 
service. 

iBi    CONSISTENT  POLICIE.S  OF  TAXATION  AND 
rSER    rJIARCF.S 

The  same  accident.s  of  circumstance 
that  have  molded  our  transportation 
regulatory  policie.s  and  programs  have 
largely  determined  .specific  transporta- 
tion taxes.  As  a  result,  inequities  have 
developed  and  in  some  instances  have 
persisted  for  many  years 

<  1 »  Transportation  excise  tax  I  have 
already  recommended  repeal  of  the  10- 
percent  pa.ssenger  transportation  tax 
This  tax.  a  vestige  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  has  undoubtedly  dis- 
criminated against  public  transportation 
tn  favor  of  the  automobile.  I  again  rec- 
ommend repeal  of  this  tax  to  improve 
the  compt^itive  position  of  intercity 
railroad  and  bus  passenger  transporta- 
tion systems,  which  generally  are  not 
publicly  supported,  and  to  clear  the  way 
for  an  equitable  system  of  user  charges 
for  aviation 

'2'  Aviation  For  commercial  airlines, 
I  have  suggested  a  '  continuation  of  the 
2-cents-per-Kallon  net  tax  on  gasoline 
and  extension  of  that  tax  rate  to  all 
jet  fuels:  and  'b'  a  5-percent  tax  on 
airhne  tickets  and  on  air  freight  way- 
bills By  delaying  until  January  1,  1963 
the  effective  dat*'  of  all  proposed  chanxes 
as  they  affect  aviation — including  the 
repeal  of  the  pas,senger  tax  for  the  air- 
lines— ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  re- 
view by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of 
any  tariff  adjustments  that  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  carriers  to  recover  the  cost 
of  u.ser  charges  on  fuel  The  ticket  and 
waybill  taxes  will  be  passed  on  directly 
to  ultimate  users. 

For  general  aviation,  such  as  recrea- 
tional flying  and  company  planes  to 
which  ticket  and  waybill  taxes  would 
not  be  applicable,  a  fuel  tax  of  3  cents 
per  gallon  is  recommended  as  a  minimal 
step  toward  recouping  the  heavy  Federal 
investment  in  the  airways. 

All  of  the  above  taxes — in  effect  user 
charces— will  rtx-over  only  about  half  of 
the  annual  cost  of  the  Federal  airway.s 


system  which  is  pro(>erly  allocable  to 
civil  aviation.  Total  airways  costs, 
which  are  approximately  $500  million 
annually,  have  risen  steadily  In  the  past 
decade  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  air- 
ways facilities  and  services  are  Improved 
to  accommodate  future  air  traffic.  Re- 
peal of  the  10-percent  passenger  tax  as 
it  now  applies  to  aviation  should  not 
become  effective,  therefore,  until  the 
recommended  user  charges  are  In  force 
for  all  segments  of  civil  aviation. 

(3)  Inland  waterways:  Also  In  the  In- 
terest of  equality  of  treatment  and  op- 
portunity, the  principle  of  user  charges 
should  be  extended  to  the  Inland  water- 
ways. A  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  should 
be  applied  to  all  fuels  used  In  transpor- 
tation on  the  waterways.  The  recom- 
mended effective  date.  January  1.  1963, 
will  allow  time  for  review  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerc<>  Commission  of  any  ad- 
justments that  may  be  necessary  In  com- 
mon carrier  rates.  This  deferral  is 
recommended  even  though  the  bulk  of 
inland  waterways  traffic  is  carried  by  un- 
regulated rather  than  regulated  car- 
riers. 

The  new  tax  should  include  an  exemp- 
tion similar  to  the  current  exemption 
from  taxation  accorded  to  gasoline  and 
ships'  supplies  for  vessels  employed  In 
the  fisheries,  foreign  trade,  or  trade  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of 
the  United  States  or  between  the  United 
States  and  any  of  its  possessions.  Ves- 
sels in  domestic  trade  using  facilities  and 
routes  similar  to  those  engaged  In  foreign 
trade,  and  vessels  in  coastal  trade  which 
are  too  large  to  use  the  intracoastal 
waterways,  should  also  be  exempted. 

This  administration  recognizes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  main- 
tain and  improve  our  system  of  Inland 
waterways.  Over  $2  billion  of  Federal 
funds  has  already  been  Invested  In  capi- 
tal improvements.  Expenditures  for 
operating  and  maintaining  the  water- 
ways are  about  $70  million  annually, 
even  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
traffic  consists  of  common  carriers  which 
serve  all  shippers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  users  of  the  waterways  Include 
some  of  the  largest  and  financially 
strongest  corporations  In  the  United 
States  today,  and  it  is  surely  feasible  and 
appropriate  for  them  to  pay  a  small 
share  of  the  Federal  Grovernment's  costs 
in  providing  and  maintaining  waterway 
improvements. 

i4t  Income  taxes:  Another  effort  to 
improve  equity  in  taxation  Is  being  taken 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  which  Is 
reviewing  the  administrative  guidelines 
now  governing  depreciation  rates  in  the 
transportation  industry.  The  objective 
of  thLs  administration  will  be  to  give  full 
recognition  to  current  economic  forces, 
including  ob.sole.scence,  which  in  their 
impact  upon  the  lives  of  depreciable 
assets  may  affect  quite  differently  the 
different  modes  of  transportation  and. 
therefore,  their  competitive  relation- 
ships In  addition.  I  recommend  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended 
to  Increase  from  5  to  7  years  the  period 
during  which  regulated  public  utilities, 
including  those  in  transportation,  can 
apply  prior  year  lo.s.ses  to  reduce  current 
income  for  tax  purposes. 
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ID     rVFN HANDED    OOVXEMMKITr    PBOlCOnOW    OF 
INTTKCrTT    T«  AN  SPORT  ATIOK 

To  achieve  a  better  balance  of  Federal 
promotional  programs: 

•  1  >  I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
r.autlcs  Board  last  year  to  make  the  do- 
mestic trunk  air  carriers  ineligible  for 
operating  subsidies  In  the  future.  These 
carriers  provide  more  passenger -miles  of 
transportation  service  than  any  of  the 
other  common  carriers;  and,  while  they 
are  experiencing  temporary  overcapac- 
ity and  have  recently  sustained  financial 
lo.sses.  they  have  bright  prospects  for 
longrun  growth  and  prosperity  which 
should  make  them  i>ermanently  inde- 
pendent of  Government  support. 

1 2 )  With  respect  to  other  aviation 
subsidies,  the  Congress  has  limited  to  $6 
million  the  funds  available  In  fiscal  1962 
for  the  payment  of  operating  subsidies 
to  the  three  certificated  helicopter  serv- 
ices; and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees have  requested  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  prepare  a  schedule  for  the  ter- 
mination of  these  subsidies.  I  endorse 
this  position  and  seek  the  extension  of 
this  principle.  I  am  asking  the  Board  to 
develop  by  June  30.  1963,  a  step-by-step 
program,  with  specific  aimual  targets, 
to  assure  sharp  reduction  of  operat- 
ing subsidies  to  all  other  domestic  air- 
lines as  well,  within  periods  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  for  each  type  of 
service  or  carrier.  Rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  Board's  use-lt-or-lose-lt  policy 
and  further  development  of  the  class 
rate  subsidy  plan  which  the  Board  Ini- 
tiated in  January  1961,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  local  service  carriers  would 
clearly  facilitate  this  objective.  The 
development  of  single  airports  to  serve 
adjacent  cities,  or  regional  airports,  is 
also  clearly  necessary  If  these  subsidies 
are  to  be  eliminated  and  if  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  communities  are 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  adequate 
airports  and  air  navigation  facilities 
without  excessive  and  unjustifiable  costs. 

i3»  The  Federal  Government  Is  a 
major  user  of  transportation  services. 
To  assure  the  greatest  practical  use  of 
the  transportation  industry  by  Govern- 
ment. I  am  directing  all  agencies  of  the 
Government,  in  meeting  their  own 
transport  needs,  to  use  authorized  com- 
mercial facilities  in  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation within  the  limits  of  econom- 
ical and  efficient  oiseratlons  and  the 
requirements   of  military   readiness. 

'4)  I  also  recommend  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  be  given  greater  flexi- 
bility in  arranging  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  motor  vehicle  common 
carrier. 

'5)  Last  year  the  Congress  extended 
until  June  30.  1963.  the  authority  by 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  been  guaranteeing  Interest 
and  principal  payments  on  emergency 
loans  to  the  railroads  for  operations, 
maintenance,  and  capital  Improvements 
for  which  the  carriers  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  funds  on  reasonable  terms.  A 
similar  law  by  which  the  Government 
(guarantees  loans  for  aircraft  and  parts 
being  purchased  by  certain  certificated 
air  carriers  will  ex])lre  this  year.  Since 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  already 


a  focal  point  for  Government  transpor- 
tation activities  and  since,  in  the  inter- 
est of  program  coordination  and  con- 
sistency of  policy  these  activities  should 
be  further  consolidated,  I  recommend 
that  the  railroad  loan  giiarantee  au- 
thority, and  the  aviation  loan  guarantee 
authority  If  It  is  extended,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
These  problems  are  not  r^ulatory  in 
nature  and  are  clearly  separable  from 
the  chief  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  can  be  acted 
upon  more  expeditiously  by  an  executive 
agency. 

(D)     PmOT«CTXON    or    THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

(1)  Mergers:  A  great  resurgence  of 
merger  talk  has  occurred  in  the  railroad 
and  airline  industries  In  the  last  several 
years,  and  major  mergers  have  been 
proposed  in  recent  months  in  both  in- 
dustries. The  soimdness  of  such  merg- 
ers should  be  determined,  not  in  the 
abstract,  but  by  applying  appropriate 
criteria  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  each  particular  case.  This 
administration  has  a  responsibility  to 
recommend  more  specific  guidelines  than 
are  now  available  and  more  specific  pro- 
cedures for  applying  them. 

Accordingly,  I  have  directed  the  for- 
mation of  an  Interagency  group  to 
undertake  two  tasks:  first,  after  proper 
consultation  with  interested  parties,  to 
formulate  general  administration  poli- 
cies on  mergers  in  each  segment  of  the 
transportation  industry;  and  second,  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Justice  in  de- 
veloping a  Qoverrunent  p>osition  on  each 
merger  application  for  presentation  be- 
fore the  regulatoi-y  agencies.  This  group 
will  consist  of  agency  representatives 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  heads  of 
other  agencies  involved  in  a  particular 
case.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Com- 
merce, this  group  will  examine  each 
pendiiig  merger  in  transportation  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  criteria  and  others 
which  they  may  develop: 

(1)  ElfTectlve  comp>etition  should  be 
maintained  among  alternative  forms  of 
transportation,  and.  where  traflBc  vol- 
ume permits,  between  competing  firms  in 
the  same  mode  of  transportation. 

(2)  The  goals  of  economical,  efficient, 
and  adequate  service  to  the  public — and 
reduction  tn  any  public  subsidies — 
should  be  secxired  by  the  realization  of 
genuine  economies. 

(3)  Affected  workers  should  be  given 
the  assistance  to  make  any  necessary 
adjustments  caused  by  the  merger. 

(2)  Through  routes  and  joint  rates: 
For  many  years  some  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  been  authorized  to  appoint 
joint  boards  to  act  on  proposals  for  inter- 
carrier  services;  but  they  have  taken 
virtually  no  initiative  to  foster  these 
arrangements  which  could  greatly  in- 
crease service  and  convenience  to  the 
general  public  and  open  up  new  op- 
portunities for  all  carriers.  I  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  Congress  declare  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  that  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  should  be  vigor- 
ously   encouraged,    and    authorize    all 


transportation  agencies  to  participate  in 
j  int  boards. 

(3)  I  have  requested  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  their  statutory  powers, 
and  I  urge  the  enactment  of  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  encourage  experimental  rates  and 
services — to  explore  every  promising 
simplification  of  rate  structures — and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  systems 
that  will  make  rate  ascertainment  and 
publication  less  costly  and  more  con- 
venient. These  experiments  will  be  pilot 
studies  for  a  more  general  simplification 
of  rates  and  for  the  application  of  new 
kinds  of  service  to  transportation  in 
general. 

(4)  I  am  requesting  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  in  cooperation  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  to  de- 
velop and  urge  adoption  of  uniform 
State  registration  laws  for  motor  car- 
riers operating  within  States  but  han- 
dling interstate  commerce.  The  Con- 
gress should,  consistent  with  this  effort, 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion authority  to  enter  into  cooperative 
enforcement  agreements  with  the  various 
States,  covering  both  the  economic  and 
the  safety  aspects  of  highway  trans- 
portation. 

(5)  I  recommend  that  all  common 
carriers,  including  freight  forwarders 
and  motor  carriers,  be  required  to  pay 
reparations  to  shippers  charged  unlaw- 
fully high  rates. 

(6)  Finally,  I  recommend  that  the 
civil  penalty  now  imposed  on  motor  car- 
riers for  failure  to  file  required  reports 
be  substantially  increased;  that  the 
same  civil  penalty  be  Imposed  for  viola- 
tions of  safety  regulations  and  for 
operating  without  authority;  and  that 
the  safety  regulations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  made 
fully  applicable  to  private,  as  well  as  to 
common  and  contract  carriers,  so  as  to 
clarify  the  ambiguous  situation  prevail- 
ing at  present. 

PAST  n.   URBAN  xaANSPOSTATIOK 

I  have  previously  emphasized  to  the 
Congress  the  need  for  action  on  the 
transportation  problems  resulting  from 
burgeoning  urban  growth  and  the 
chsmging  urban  scene. 

Higher  incomes  coupled  with  the  in- 
creasing availability  of  the  automobile 
have  enabled  more  and  more  American 
famlhes,  particularly  younger  ones  with 
children,  to  seek  their  own  homes  in  sub- 
urban  areas.    Simultaneously,   changes 
and  improvements  in  freight  transporta- 
tion, made  possible  by  the  development 
of  modem  highways  and  the  trucking 
industry,  have  reduced  tiie  dependence 
of  manufacturers  on  central  locations 
near  port  facilities  or  railroad  terminals. 
The  development  of  improved  produc- 
tion  techniques   that  require  spacious, 
one-story  plant  layouts  have  Impelled 
many  Industries  to  move  to  the  periphery 
of  urban  areas.    At  the  same  time  the 
importance  of  the  central  city  is  increas- 
ing for  trade,  financial,  governmental 
and  cultural  activities. 

One  result  of  these  changes  in  location 
patterns    has    been    a    change    in    the 
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patterns  of  urban  travel  Formerly  peo- 
ple traveled  mainly  along  high  den^ty 
corridors  radiating  to  and  from  down- 
town. Today  traffic  iMtterns  are  in- 
creasingly diverse.  Added  to  traditional 
suburb-to-city  movements  are  large 
crosstown  flows  which  existing  mass 
transportation  systems  are  often  not 
geared  to  handle.  Also,  the  increasing 
use  of  automobiles  to  meet  urban  trans- 
portation needs  has  resulted  in  increas- 
ing highway  congestion,  and  this  has 
greatly  Impeded  mass  transportation 
service  using  those  highways. 

This  drastic  revision  of  travel  patterns 
in  many  urban  areas  has  seriously  im- 
paired the  effectiveness  and  economic 
viability  of  public  mass  transportation 
which  is  geared  to  the  older  patterns.  A 
steady  decline  in  patronage  and  a  con- 
comitant rise  of  unprofltability  and 
financial  problems  have  occurred.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  of  rail  com- 
muter and  streetcar  services  limited  to 
particular  routes  by  fixed  roadbeds. 

To  conserve  and  enhance  values  in  ex  - 
istlng  urban  areas  is  essential.  But  at 
least  as  important  are  steps  to  promote 
economic  efficiency  and  livability  in 
areas  of  future  development.  In  les.s 
than  20  years  we  can  expect  well 
over  half  of  our  expanded  population  to 
be  living  in  40  great  urban  complexes 
Many  smaller  places  will  also  experience 
phenomenal  growth.  The  ways  that 
people  and  goods  can  be  moved  in  these 
areas  will  have  a  major  influence  on 
their  structure,  on  the  efflclency  of  their 
economy,  and  on  the  availability  for  so- 
cial and  cultural  opportunities  they  can 
offer  their  citizens.  Our  national  wel- 
fare therefore  requires  the  provision  of 
good  urban  transportation,  with  the 
pr?perly  balanced  use  of  private  vehicle.s 
and  modem  mass  transport  to  help 
shape  as  well  as  serve  urban  growth. 

At  my  request,  the  problems  of  urban 
transportation  have  been  studied  in  de- 
tail by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Their  field  Investlgation.s 
have  Included  some  40  metropolitan  and 
other  communities,  large  and  small 
Their  findings  support  the  need  for  .sub- 
stantial expansion  and  important 
changes  in  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program  authorized  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  as  well  as  revisions  m  P'ed- 
eral  highway  legislation.  They  give  dra- 
matic emphasis,  moreover,  to  the  need 
for  greater  local  initiative  and  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  munici- 
palities to  provide  financial  support  and 
effective  governmental  auspices  for 
strengthening  and  impiovinK  urban 
transportation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  I  recom- 
mend that  long-range  Federal  financial 
aid  and  technical  assistance  be  provided 
to  help  plan  and  develop  the  comprehen- 
sive and  balanced  urban  transportation 
that  is  so  vitally  needed,  not  only  to 
benefit  local  communities,  but  to  assure 
more  effective  use  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  other  urban  development  and 
renewal  programs.  I  recommend  that 
such  Federal  assistance  for  mass  trans- 
portation be  limited  to  those  applications 
<  1  >  where  an  organization  or  officially 
coordinated  organizations  are  carryinLj 
on  a  continuing  program  of  coinpieheu- 


sive  planning  on  an  areawide  basis,  and 
1 2 1  » here  the  assisted  project  will  be 
administered  through  a  public  agency 
as  pait  of  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated area-wide  transportation  system 

<Ai  Long-range  program  Specifi- 
cally. I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
authorize  the  first  installment  of  a  long- 
range  program  of  Federal  aid  to  our 
urban  regions  for  the  revitalization  and 
needed  expansion  of  public  mas.s  trans- 
portation, to  be  administered  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  I 
recorr.mend  a  capmil  grant  authorization 
of  $500  million  to  be  made  available  over 
a  3-y*ar  period,  with  $100  million  to  bi' 
made  available  m  fiscal  1963.  Only  a 
program  that  offers  .sub.stanlial  .suppoi  l 
and  continuity  of  Federal  participation 
can  induce  our  urban  regions  to  organize 
apprf'priate  administrative  arrange- 
ments and  to  meet  their  .share  of  the 
costs  of  fully  balanced  tian.sportation 
systems. 

This  Federal  assistance  .should  be 
made  available  to  qualified  public  agen- 
cies in  the  form  of  direct  grants  to  be 
matcned  by  local.  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions For  rights-of-way.  fixed  facilities 
including  maintenance  and  terminal 
facilities,  and  rolling  stock  required  for 
urban  mass  tran.sportation  .sy.stem.s. 
gran's  should  be  provided  for  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  project  co.st  which  cannot 
reasonably  bo  financed  from  exi>ectod 
revenue.  The  remaining  one-third  of 
the  net  proj?ct  cost  would  be  paid  by  the 
locality  or  State  from  other  sources, 
without  Federal  aid  The  exten.slon  and 
rehabilitation  of  exi.sting  .s\'stems  as  well 
as  tlie  creation  of  new  .systems  should 
be  eligible  In  no  event  should  Federal 
funds  be  u.sed  to  pay  operating  expen.ses 
Nor  should  parking  facilities,  except 
these  directly  supporting  public  ma.ss 
tran.sportation,  be  eligible  for  Federal 
grants. 

While  It  is  expected  that  the  new  crant 
program  will  be  the  major  Federal  sup- 
port for  urban  ma.ss  transportation,  it 
Is  Important  to  have  Federal  loan.s  avail- 
able where  private  financing;  cannot  be 
obtained  on  rea.sonable  term.s  I  there- 
fore recommend  removal  of  the  time 
limit  on  the  %50  million  loan  authoriza- 
tion provided  in  the  Hoii.sinR  Act  of  1961 
Federal  loan.s  would  not  be  available  to 
finance  the  State  or  local  one-thud  oon- 
ti  ibuLion  to  net  project  cast. 

A!thou.-;h  t;iant.s  and  l<^n.s  Aould  be 
ava.LibIc  only  to  public  agencies,  those 
acrencies  could  lea.se  facilities  and  equip- 
ment or  make  other  arrangements  for 
private  operation  of  a.^.si.stod  m.i.s.s  tr.ms- 
portstion  systems,  The  proi;ram  i.s  not 
intended  to  foster  public  as  dLstui^ui.shed 
from  private  ma."^s  transit  operation.-; 
Each  community  should  develop  the 
method  or  methods  of  operation  be.^t 
.suited  to  Its  particular  requirements 

A  community  .should  be  eliuible  for  a 
ma.ss  transportation  grant  or  loan  only 
after  the  Housiiik  Administrator  deter- 
mine; that  the  facilities  and  equipment 
for  which  the  a.vsistance  is  sout,'ht  are 
neces-Siiry  for  carrying  out  a  program  for 
a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of 
the  urban  area. 


The  program  I  have  proposed  Is  aimed 
at  the  widely  varying  transit  problems 
of  our  Nation's  cities,  ranging  from  the 
clogged  arteries  of  our  most  populous 
metropolitan  areas  to  those  smaller 
cities  which  have  only  recently  known 
the  frustrations  of  congested  streets. 
Tliere  may.  however,  be  some  highly 
specialized  situations  in  which  alterna- 
tive programs,  for  example,  loan  guaran- 
tees under  stringent  conditions,  would 
be  better  suited  to  particular  needs  and 
the  Congress  may.  therefore,  wish  to 
consider  such  alternatives. 

'B)  Emergency  aid;  Time  will  be  re- 
quired by  most  metropolitan  areas  to 
organize  effectively  for  the  major  plan- 
ning efforts  required.  Even  more  time 
may  be  needed  to  create  public  agencies 
with  adequate  powers  to  develop,  finance 
and  administer  new  or  improved  public 
transportation  systems.  Meanwhile,  the 
crisis  conditions  that  have  already 
emerged  in  some  areas  threaten  to  be- 
come widespread.  Mass  transportation 
continues  to  deteriorate  and  even  to  dis- 
appear Important  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation are  thus  deprived  of  transporta- 
tion; highway  congestion  and  attendant 
air  pollution  become  worse;  and  the  de- 
structive effects  upon  central  business 
districts  and  older  residential  areas  are 
accelerated. 

In  recognition  of  this  serious  situa- 
tion. I  also  recommend  that  the  Con- 
Kre.vs.  for  a  period  of  3  years  only, 
authorize  the  Housing  Administrator  to 
make  emergency  grants.  (a>  where  there 
i.s  an  urgent  need  for  immediate  aid  to 
an  exi.sting  mass  transportation  facility 
or  service  that  might  otherwise  cease  to 
be  available  for  transportation  purposes, 
b'  where  an  official  long-range  pro- 
gram for  a  coordinated  system  Is  being 
actively  prepared,  and  <ci  where  the  fa- 
cilities or  equipment  acquired  under  the 
emergency  grant  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  required  for  the  new  long- 
range  .system.  This  emergency  aid 
should  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  net 
project  cost.  Upon  completion  of  an 
acceptable  areawide  transportation  pro- 
t;ram  within  3  years,  these  emergency 
projects,  if  a  part  of  the  ultimate  system, 
should  qualify  for  the  balance  of  the  reg- 
ular Federal  assistance  available  under 
t!;e  long-range  prok'ram. 

C>  Role  of  highways;  Highways  are 
an  instrumental  part  of  any  coordinated 
urban  ti  ansportalion  program,  and  must 
be  an  integral  part  of  any  comprehen- 
sive community  development  plan.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ha\e  requested  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  his  approval  of 
the  use  of  highway  planning  funds  in 
metropolitan  planning  studies  contir.- 
gent  upon  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
tinuing and  comprehensive  planning 
proce.ss.  This  process  should,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  include  all  of 
the  uiterdependent  parts  of  the  mctro- 
ix)htan  or  other  urban  aiea.  all  agencies 
and  juii-sdictions  uivolved.  and  all  forms 
of  transportation,  and  should  be  clo.sely 
C(X)rdinated  with  policymaking  and  pro- 
gram administration. 

Pr(*ie.ss  has  already  been  made  in 
coordinated  transportation  planning  for 
metropolitan  areas  through  the  use  of 
funds  made  available  under  both  Federal 
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highway  and  housing  legislation.  To  in- 
crease the  effectheness  of  this  effort,  I 
recommend  that  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way law  be  amended  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  Federal  funds  available  to 
the  States  for  research  and  planning, 
legislation  will  bt-  submitted  to  effectu- 
ate this  change  and  to  provide  that  (a) 
these  funds  should  be  available  for 
planning  and  research  purposes  only; 
b  I  the  funds  be  matched  by  the  States 
in  accordance  wi'h  statutory  matching 
requirements;  and  (c)  any  funds  not 
used  for  planning  and  research  lapse. 

In  addition  I  recommend  that  the 
Federal -aid  highway  law  be  amended  to 
provide  that,  effective  not  later  than  July 
1.  1965.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
before  approving  a  program  for  high- 
way projects  in  any  metropolitan  area. 
make  a  finding  that  such  projects  are 
consistent  with  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plans  for  the  metropolitan  area  and 
that  the  Federal-aid  system  so  developed 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  a  soundly 
based,  balanced  transportation  system 
for  the  area  involved. 

Highway  planning  should  be  broad- 
ened to  include  adequate  traffic  control 
systems,  parking  facilities,  and  circula- 
tion systems  on  city  streets  commensu- 
late  with  the  traffic  forecasts  used  to 
justify  freeways  and  major  arterial 
roadways.  Provisions  for  transit  and 
highway  facilities  in  the  same  roadway, 
permissible  under  present  law  and  al- 
ready tested  in  several  cases,  should  be 
encouraged  whenever  more  effective 
transportation  will  result.  Moreover,  I 
have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  consider  favorably  the  reserva- 
tion of  special  highway  lanes  for  bxises 
during  peak  traffic  hours  whenever  com- 
prehensive transjwrtation  plans  indicate 
that  this  is  desirable. 

To  permit  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments greater  flexibihty  m  the  use  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  meet  ur- 
ban transportation  needs,  I  further  rec- 
ommend that  the  Pederal-aid  highway 
law  be  amended  to  permit  more  exten- 
she  use  of  Federal -aid  secondary  funds 
for  extensions  of  the  secondary  system  in 
urban  areas. 

I  have  asked  'he  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  to  consult  regu- 
larly regarding  administration  of  the 
highway  and  urban  mass  transportation 
programs,  and  to  report  to  me  annually 
on  the  progress  of  their  respective  pro- 
grams, on  the  needs  for  further  coordi- 
nation, and  on  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment. 

'  D I  Relocation  assistance :  Last  year 
In  a  me.ssage  to  tt\e  Congress  on  the  Ped- 
eral-aid highway  program.  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  families  dis- 
placed by  new  highway  construction  and 
proposed  that  th?  Federal  highway  law 
l)e  amended  to  re<iulre  assistance  to  such 
families  in  finding  decent  housing  at 
reasonable  cost.  The  need  for  such  as- 
sistance to  alleviate  unnecessary  hard- 
ship is  still  lu-gcnt.  The  SecretaiT  of 
Commerce  has  estimated  that,  under  the 
interstate  highway  program  alone, 
15,000  families  and  1.500  businesses  are 
being  displaced  each  year,  and  the  pro- 
posed  urban   maw  transportation   pro- 


gram will  further  increase  the  number 
of  persons  affected. 

To  move  toward  equity  among  the 
various  federally  assisted  programs 
causing  displacement,  I  recommend  that 
assistance  and  requirements  similar  to 
those  now  applicable  to  the  urban  re- 
newal program  be  authorized  for  the 
Pederal-aid  highway  program  and  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program. 
Legislation  is  being  submitted  to  author- 
ize payments  of  not  to  exceed  $200  in 
the  case  of  individuals  and  families  and 
$3,000  (or  if  greater,  the  total  certified 
actual  moving  expenses)  in  the  case  of 
business  concerns  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zations displaced  as  a  result  of  land  ac- 
quisitions imder  these  programs. 

(E)  Mass  transit  research  and  dem- 
onstrations: Further.  I  believe  that 
progress  will  be  most  rapid  and  long 
lasting  if  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes to  economic  and  technological 
research  in  the  field  of  urban  mass 
transportation.  These  research  activi- 
ties should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
research  program  described  later  in  this 
message.  Important  parts  of  this  pro- 
gram should  be  carried  out  by  the 
Housing  Administrator  directly,  through 
contract  with  other  Federal  agencies,  pri- 
vate research  organizations,  universities 
and  other  competent  bodies,  or  through 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  local  public 
agencies  for  approved  programs. 

To  facilitate  this  approach,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  $25  million  authorized 
last  year  for  demonstration  grants  be 
made  available  for  broad  research  and 
development  undertakings,  as  well  as 
demonstration  projects,  which  have  gen- 
eral applicability  throughout  the  Nation. 
Th&t  amount,  plus  an  additional  $10 
million  from  the  proposed  capital  grant 
fimds  for  each  of  the  years  1963.  1964, 
and  1965  should  suffice  for  these  pur- 
poses. These  funds,  together  with  re- 
search funds  available  under  the 
Pederal-aid  highway  program,  can  con- 
tribute to  substantial  advances  in  urban 
transpxirtation. 

(P)  Interstate  compacts:  Finally, 
since  transportation  In  many  urban 
areas  Is  an  Interstate  problem,  I  recom- 
mend that  legislation  be  enacted  to  give 
congressional  approval  In  advance  for 
Interstate  compacts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  to  carry  out  transpor- 
tation and  other  regional  functions  in 
urban  areas  extending  across  State  lines. 

PART   m.    INTEKNATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION 

We  should  endeavor,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  to  (a)  gear  international 
transportation  investment  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  peacetime  interna- 
tional trade  and  travel,  and  (b)  provide 
incentives  to  users  that  will  channel 
traffic  to  those  forms  of  transportation 
that  provide  desirable  service  at  the 
lowest  total  cost.  The  most  critical 
problems  associated  with  these  policies 
are  in  the  national  defense  area.  De- 
termination must  be  made  as  to  wheth- 
er the  nimiber  and  t3T>es  of  ships  and 
aircraft  adequate  to  meet  long-range 
peacetime  needs  are  also  adequate  to 
meet  probable  military  emergencies,  and 
if  they  are  not,  how  best  to  meet  these 
additional  requirements. 


(A)  Merchant  marine:  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment made  a  new  start  on  the  vexing 
problems  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine in  the  face  of  repeated  failure  to 
improve  its  condition  both  before  and 
after  World  War  I.  Subsequently,  other 
aids  in  the  form  of  cargo  preference  leg- 
islation, various  trade-out,  trade-in, 
and  tax  Incentives  devised  to  stimulate 
new  construction,  and  a  mortgage  Insur- 
ance program  with  up  to  87  ^^  percent 
Federal  guarantees  were  added  to  the  ar- 
senal of  protection  against  the  industry's 
exposure  to  low-cost  foreign  competition. 

In  spite  of  these  aids,  subsidies  re- 
quired for  both  construction  and  opera- 
tions under  the  1936  act  have  steadily 
increased.  Operating  subsidies  will  rise 
from  $49  million  in  1950  to  over  $225 
million  In  1963.  Ship  construction  costs 
in  U.S.  yards  are  now  approximately 
double  those  in  Japanese  and  German 
yards.  For  this  reason  and  because  of 
an  acceleration  of  the  program  begin- 
ning in  1956  to  replace  war-built  cargo 
ships,  Federal  expenditures  for  new  ship 
construction  will  rise  to  a  postwar  high 
of  $112  million  in  1963. 

At  my  request,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  undertaken  a  study  of  the 
current  problems  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  This  review  will  involve 
such  specific  Issues  as  the  state  of  coastal 
and  Intercoastal  shipping  and  the  costs 
of  service  to  our  noncontiguous  terri- 
tories. It  will  also  consider  more  fun- 
damental questions  of  long-term  adjust- 
ment: Are  the  criteria  adopted  in  1936 
£is  guides  to  the  establishment  of  essen- 
tial trade  routes  and  services  relevant 
for  the  future?  Are  there  alternatives 
to  the  existing  techniques  for  providing 
financial  assistance  which  would  bene- 
fit (a)  the  public  In  terms  of  better  serv- 
ice and  lower  rates  and  (b)  the  operators 
in  terms  of  higher  profits,  more  freedom 
for  management  Initiative,  and  more  In- 
centive for  privately  financed  research 
and  technological  advance?  What  re- 
search and  development  efforts  are  most 
likely  to  increase  the  competitiveness  of 
our  merchant  marme?  Can  defense 
readiness  requirements  be  met  ade- 
quately by  greater  reliance  on  the  reserve 
fleet  and  the  ships  of  our  allies  under 
NATO  agreements?  Would  a  smaller 
resei-ve  fleet  be  adequate?  Are  the  in- 
ternational arrangements  pursuant  to 
which  world  shipping  operations  are  car- 
ried on  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the 
industry,  fair  but  effective  competition 
and  adequate  service? 

I  have  also  asked  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  estimates,  imder  a  range  of 
assumptions  as  to  military  emergencies, 
of  what  active  and  reserve  tonnages  of 
merchant  shipping  should  be  maintained 
in  the  interest  of  national  security.  In 
addition,  I  have  established  a  Cabinet 
level  committee,  chaired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  whose  study  will  mclude 
the  flags  of  convenience  and  cargo  pref- 
erence Issues.  When  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  these  studies  become 
available,  I  shall  send  to  the  Congress 
appropriate  specific  recommendations 
concerning  our  maritime  program. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  implement 
fully  section  212(d)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  for  securing  prefer- 
ence to  vessels  of  United  States  registry 
in  the  movement  of  commodities  in  our 
waterborne  foreign  commerce,  and  I 
have  directed  all  executive  branch  asen- 
cies  to  comply  fully  with  the  purpose  of 
our  cargo  preference  laws. 

I  have  also  recommended  a  stepp>ed- 
up  research  program  for  developing  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  competitive 
efficiency  of  our  merchant  marine  and 
related  industries.  Of  particular  sig- 
nificance ia  this  effort  will  be  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  mass  produc- 
tion, and  the  standardization  of  ship 
types  and  ship  components,  for  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  new  vessel  construc- 
tion. Also.  I  am  ui-ging  that  sound  de- 
velopment in  technology  and  automation 
be  applied  to  merchant  shipping  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  fully  recognizing  and 
providing  for  the  Job  equities  involved. 
as  a  major  program  for  enhancing  the 
competitive  capability  of  our  merchant 
marine. 

*B>  International  aviation:  An  inter- 
departmental committee,  headed  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  including  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  es- 
tablished at  my  direction  last  July  to 
undertake  a  study  of  U.S.  international 
air  transportation  policies  and  problems. 

This  study  is  presently  undei-way,  and 
will  be  completed  by  late  summer  Con- 
current with  this  policy  study,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  conducting  a  study 
of  the  organizational  structure  withm 
which  Government  agencies  carry  out 
activities  concerned  with  international 
aviation.  Once  these  studies  have  been 
completed  and  evaluated,  an  adminis- 
tration policy  on  international  civil  avia- 
tion will  be  enunciated,  with  lesporLsi- 
bilities  assigned  to  the  agencies  involved 
according   to  statutory   requirements. 

PART     IV      LABOR     RIXATIONS     AND      RESCARl   II 

(A>  Labor  relations:  Technological 
advance  in  transportation  must  be  ex- 
plored and  developed  if  we  are  to  meet 
growing  requirements  for  the  movement 
of  f>eople  and  goods.  New  equipment 
often  requires  new  skills,  sometimes  dis- 
places labor,  and  often  requires  retrain- 
ing or  relocation  of  manpower.  An 
overall  reduction  in  manpower  require- 
ments in  transportation  is  not  inevitable. 
however;  and  the  new  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  will  help 
those  transportation  workers  in  need  of 
new  jobs  or  new  skills. 

For  the  long-range  benefit  of  labor. 
management,  and  the  public,  collective 
bargaining  in  the  transportation  indu.s- 
try  must  promote  efficiency  as  well  as 
.solve  problems  of  labor-management  re- 
lations. Problems  of  job  assignments. 
work  rules,  and  other  employment  poli- 
cies must  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that 
will  both  encourage  increased  productiv- 
ity and  recognize  the  job  equities  which 
are  affected  by  technological  change. 
The  Government  also  has  an  oblm-ation 


to  develop  policies  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  labor  and  management  consist- 
ent with  the  above  objectives. 

B>  Research:  To  understand  the 
increasingly  complex  transportation 
probli'ms  of  the  future,  to  identify  the 
relationships  of  Micial.  economic,  adinin- 
kstrauve  and  technical  factors  involved. 
to  translate  scientific  knowledge  into 
transportation  engineering  practice,  to 
\vei.k;h  the  merits  of  alternative  systems, 
and  to  formulate  new.  improved  and 
con.'^i.stent  policies — we  need  informa- 
tion that  can  evolve  only  from  a  vigor- 
ou.s.  continuous  and  co<iidinated  pro- 
gram of  research  Yet,  in  the  held  of 
transp«)rtation  where  we  have  many 
unfulfilled  opportunities,  re.search  has 
been  fragmented,  un.steaciy.  uiadequate 
m  sc  ipe  and  balance. 

Scu-ntific  and  engineering  ie.,earch 
will  bring  to  all  forms  of  tian.-^pintalion 
the  benefits  of  new  high  .strength,  low 
cost  and  durable  materials,  compact  and 
tconomical  powerplants.  new  devices  to 
increase  safety  and  convenience  -im- 
provements which  have  characterized 
the  development  of  jet-propelled  air- 
craft. E.xperiments  in  the  maritime  field 
have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  powered  merchant  ship,  the 
N.S.  Sarannah,  which  has  already  be- 
giui  test  cruises,  and  a  hydrofoil  ship, 
the  Dennison.  which  is  nearing  trial 
!  uns.  Transportation  on  land,  as  well 
as  in  the  air  and  on  the  seas,  can  bene- 
fit  from  accelerated  scientific  research. 

Economic  and  t)olicy  research  will  im- 
prove knowledge  about  the  fmictioning 
of  our  tran.'^portation  system  as  a  whole 
and  about  the  interrelation  of  the  major 
branches  of  the  industry.  It  should 
coasider  the  new  demands  for  trans- 
portation, tht^  changin^r  market^s  and 
products  being  handled,  and  the  need 
for  speed  and  safety.  For  instance, 
such  re.search  can  consider  tlic  handling, 
of  freight  as  a  system  bogmning  in  the 
.shipper's  plant  and  ending  with  the 
delivery  of  goods  to  the  very  doors  of 
his  customers — using  new  packaging, 
containerizalion  and  cargo  handling 
methods  that  will  take  full  advantage 
of  now  economies  and  convenience 

Taking  advantage  of  new  techniques 
that  would  provide  convenience  and  ef- 
ficiency, we  must  con.sider  the  impact  of 
different  forms  of  transportation  in- 
vestment on  economic  development,  we 
must  combine  and  intcgiate  systems  to 
take  advantage  of  the  maximum  bene- 
fits of  each  mode  of  travel;  we  must 
now  consider  the  Nation's  transfwrta- 
tion  network  as  an  articulated  and 
closely  linked  system  rather  than  an  un- 
coordinated .«;et  of  independent  entities 
Just  as  a  transport  system  must  be 
built  and  operated  as  a  whole,  the  differ- 
ent areas  of  transportation  re.search  must 
be  coordinated  within  an  overall  con- 
cept With  the  advice  and  a.ssistance  of 
the  heads  of  the  principal  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  transportation  and 
members  of  my  own  staff,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  undertaking  a  broad 
evaluation  of  research  needs  m  trans- 
portation and  of  the  appropriate  meth- 
ods to  meet  these  needs.  I  look  to  the 
SecretaiT  of  Commerce  to  devt-lop  a 
comprehensive    transportation    research 


program  for  tlie  Government  for  later 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  Once 
such  a  coordinated  and  policy -oriented 
research  program  is  underway,  it  will 
produce  a  flow  of  information  of  the 
kind  that  we  must  have  to  Implement  a 
comprehen.sive  public  policy  on  trans- 
lX)rtation. 

Improved  statistics  for  private  and 
Government  u.se  are  also  urgently 
needed  The  1963  budget  lepeats  a  re- 
quest made  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion for  funds  to  prepare  for  a  census  of 
transportation.  This  ceixsus  will  make 
an  important  beginning  to  supplying 
the.se  much -needed  data.  I  urge  early 
favorable  action  on  this  request. 

(  C'NC  I  I'.SION 

The  troubles  in  our  transportation  sys- 
tem are  deep;  and  no  just  and  compi-e- 
hensive  .set  of  goals— which  meets  all  the 
needs  of  each  mode  of  transportation  as 
well  as  shippers,  consumers,  taxpayers, 
and  the  general  public — can  be  quickly 
or  easily  reached  But  few  areas  of  pub- 
lic concern  arc  more  basic  to  our  prog- 
les.s  as  a  nation  The  Congress  and  all 
citizens,  as  well  as  all  Federal  agencies, 
have  an  increasing  interest  In  and  an 
increa,sing  responsibility  to  be  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  of  exisUng  transporta- 
tion policies;  and  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  this  message  are  intended  to 
be  a  constructive  basis  for  the  exercise  of 
that  responsibility. 

The  difficultly  and  the  complexity  of 
the.se  basic  troubles  will  not  correct 
them.selves  with  the  mere  passage  of 
time  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  delay  further.  Facing  up  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  we  must  begin 
to  make  the  painful  decisions  necessary 
to  providing  the  trarusportation  .system 
required  by  the  United  States  of  today 
and  tomo!  row 

John  F  Ke.nnedv. 

I'HE  White  House,  i4prj/  5.  1962. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNIIL 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  un- 
til  12  o'clock  n(x>n  on  Monday  next 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ¥OK  ARMED  FORCES.   1963 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
.sideration   of    Calendar    No.    1279.    H  R 
97,51. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
9751'  to  authorize  appropriation.^  dur- 
ing fiscal  rear  1963  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  for  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  prcx-eeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
nii'Lee    on    Armed    Services,    with    an 


amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  funcU  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1963  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forcea  of  the  United  States 
(.>r  procurement  of  aircraft.  mlBslles,  and 
navHl  vessels,  as  authorized  by  law.  In 
iimovints  as  follows: 

AiacxArr 

For  aircraft:  For  the  Army.  »218,500,000; 
fur  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  92.134,- 
600,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,026,000,000,  of 
which  amount  •491.000,000  Is  authorized  only 
for  the  production  planning  and  long  lead- 
time  procuremer  t  of  an  RS-70  weapon  sys- 
tem: Provided,  That  effective  July  1,  1962, 
restrictions  on  tie  fund  authorization  con- 
tHiiied  in  Public  Law  87-^53,  approved  June 
1>1,  1961,  for  the  j)rocurement  of  aircraft,  wlU 
no  longer  apply. 

MIS8n.ES 

For  missiles:  l»or  the  Army.  $558,300,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $!>30,400.000;  for  the  MaHne 
Corps.  $22,300,000,  for  the  Air  Force.  $2,500.- 
000.000. 

N  %VAI.     VESSKIJS 

For  naval  Tew  els:  For  the  Navy.  $2,979,- 
200.000. 

.Sec.  2.  Section  4ia(b)  of  Public  Law  86- 
149  U  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31.  ISiW,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  tlie  United  States  for  the  pro- 
curement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  ves- 
vels,  or  after  0<<cember  31,  1962.  to  or  for 
the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  for  the  res-earch,  development,  test,  or 
evaluation  of  alrc:raft,  missiles,  or  naval  ves- 
sels, unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
has  been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted 
after  such  dates  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  Inttntion  of  proceeding  with 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  tonlifht;  it 
will  be  the  pending  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Monday.  There  will  be  no  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  Monday.  If  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  bill  may  be  passed 
on  that  day,  it  will  be  passed.  If  the 
bill  Is  not  passed  on  Monday.  I  hope  It 
may  be  passe<l  on  the  following  day, 
Tuesday. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
TO  PILE  ItEPORT  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimouf  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  may  file  a 
report  on  the  F'eace  Corps  bill  while  the 
Senate  is  in  adjournment. 

The  PRESn)INO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  consideration  of  HR.  8751. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
call  up  Calendar  No.  1227,  HR.  3008. 
for  the  relief  of  Hom  Hong  Hing,  also 
known  as  Tommy  Joe;  and  tentatively 
Calendar  No.  1195,  S.  4.  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore. 


USE  OF  CIVIL  SERVANTS  AS 
LOBBYISTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  Mr.  Charles  Shu- 
man.  president  of  the  American  Farm 


Bureau  Federation,  very  properly  ex- 
pressed strong  objection  to  the  recent 
action  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  spending  $75,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  mem- 
bers of  the  State  ASC  committees  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  lobbying 
for  the  Kennedy  farm  program. 

I  commend  Mr.  Shuman  for  denounc- 
ing this  arrogant  attempt  of  the  admin- 
istration to  use  civil  servants  as  lobby- 
ists for  his  legislative  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Shu- 
man's  press  release  condemning  this  ac- 
tion printed  In  the  Record,  as  well  as 
an  editorial  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  entitled  "Unlawful 
Farm  Lobby."  and  an  editorial  published 
In  today's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  entitled  "Caieer  Men  as  Advo- 
cates?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C.  April  4.— American 
Farm  Bureau  President  Charles  B.  Shuman 
today  protested  to  President  Kennedy  the  use 
of  taxpayers'  money  to  propagandize  tax- 
payers' representatives  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Shuman  noted  that  members  of  State 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
(ASC)  committees  had  been  summoned  to 
Washington — at  taxpayers  expense — for  a  2- 
day  meeting  on  AprU  3  and  4  to  instruct 
them  on  administration  farm  legislation.  He 
estimated  the  total  travel  and  per  diem  cost 
at  about  $75,000,  and  charged  that  some  of 
the  ASC  men  have  been  looking  up  their 
Congressmen. 

In  a  telegram  to  President  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Shuman  stated:  "We  protest  as  improper, 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  paying  travel  and 
per  diem  expenses  of  State  ASC  committee- 
men at  a  secret  meeting  called  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture."  He 
added:  "One  apparent  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  develop  a  propaganda  campaign 
and  to  lobby  Members  of  Congress  In  sup- 
port of  the  administration  farm  bill.  Even 
if  they  had  paid  their  own  expenses,  organ- 
ised lobbying  by  OoTemment  employees  Is  a 
dangerous  and  deplorable  practice." 

Mr.  Shuman  called  the  meeting  "the  latest 
exercise  of  the  administration's  rather  fright- 
ening technique  of  using  Federal  funds  and 
Federal  employees  to  promote  Federal  pro- 
grams and  even  proposed  legislation  for  Fed- 
eral ivograms. 

"Alongside  such  a  massive  and  expensive 
propaganda  campaign  to  bury  all  opposition." 
Mr.  Shuman  said,  "the  nickels  and  dimes  of 
voluntary  organizations  are  small  change." 

ASC  committees  are  UJ3.  Department  of 
Agriculture  representatives  in  the  States  and 
counties  who  administer  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams. The  State  committees  are  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  serve  at 
his  pleasure. 

[From   the  Washington   Daily  News,  Apr.   5 
1962] 

Unlawtxtl  Fakm  Lobby 
By  law,  members  of  State  committees  set 
up  to  supervise  farm  acreage  allotments  are 
prohibited  from  lobbying  for  specific  farm 
legislation.  But  apparently  this  law  doesn't 
mean  much  to  President  Kennedy  or  to 
Onrllle  Freeman,  his  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu^. 
To  begin  with,  It  was  unusual  enough  for 
the  administration  to  Invite  the  committee- 
men— who  really  are  political  appointees  to 
the  AgrlculturEd  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Committee — to  Washington  at  taxpayer 
expense.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  thinks 
the  2-day  shindig  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  will  cost  you  and  me  $75,000.  Some 
of  the  guests  even  flew  first  class,  a  practice 


now  discontinued  by  many  American  corpo- 
rations because  a  tourist-class  airplane  seat 
is  about  as  comfortable  and  Is  cheaper. 

Then  after  they  arrived,  the  President  sug- 
gested to  the  committeemen  ("delicately," 
one  wire  service  commented)  they  use  their 
stey  to  lobby  for  hla  fann  bUl.  "We  hope 
you  will  see  Members  of  Congrees  and  ac- 
quaint them  and  the  Senators.  We  don't 
want  them  to  be  •   *    •  lonesome." 

Coming  from  the  boss  himself,  this  sounds 
like  a  direct  order  to  flout  the  law. 

It  also  sounds  as  if  the  Kennedy-Freeman 
farm  bill  is  in  trouble.  This  is  good.  It 
should  be  defeated,  because  it  is  too  coetly 
and  (probably  more  important)  because  It 
won't  solve  our  farm  problems. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5,  1962] 
Casexx  Men  as  Advocates? 

SenatcH-  Williams  has  good  reason  to  com- 
plain about  the  ruling  of  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr..  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, to  the  effect  that  career  officials  may 
explain  the  position  of  the  administration 
on  proposed  legislation  before  Interested 
public  groups.  The  ruling  clearly  suggests 
that  professionals  In  the  career  service  may 
be  used  by  the  administration  to  support  its 
legislative  program  t)efore  Congress.  If  civil 
servants  are  drawn  into  such  controversies, 
they  will  obviously  lose  their  standing  as 
neutral  public  servants  and  thus  become 
vulnerable  to  political  attack  when  there 
is  a  change  of  administrations. 

The  impropriety  of  drawing  career  men 
into  controversies  over  pending  legislation 
becomes  obvious  from  the  ruling  of  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  on  this  subject. 
The  Attorney  General  says  that,  although 
it  Is  legally  permissible  tot  a  Government 
employee  to  explain  the  administration's 
view,  it  would  be  a  "serious  impropriety 
and  a  distinct  breach  of  his  duty  as  a  career 
official  to  use  his  official  position  publicly  to 
oppose  the  policy  of  the  administration  he 
serves."  Of  this  latter  statement  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Only  chaos  could  result  from 
career  employees  running  around  to  ad- 
dress public  groups  in  opposition  to  what 
the  administration  is  asking  Congress  to  do. 

How  can  it  reasonably  be  argued,  then. 
that  such  employees  should  speak  up  in 
favor  of  the  President's  program?  If  they 
are  to  address  public  groups  at  all  on  pend- 
ing legislation,  surely  they  should  be  free 
to  express  their  candid  views.  The  only 
reasonable  course  Is  for  them  to  remain  aloof 
from  political  controversies  If  they  wish  to 
retain  their  standing  as  career  men  in  the 
Government  service.  Explanation  of  the 
President's  progriun  is  the  business  of  policy- 
making employees  who  do  not  work  under 
the  inhibitions  of  the  career  service. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
HOME  RULE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  bill  which  I  have  introduced. 
The  RECORD  should  contain  this  brief 
explanation,  because  the  bill  probably 
will  be  acted  upon  within  the  next  week 
or  10  days. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  modify  one 
section  of  the  home  rule  bill  In  its  orig- 
inal form  and  in  the  form  in  which  it 
had  been  Introduced  by  me  and  the  late 
Senator  Matthew  Neely,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. My  amendment  seeks  to  modify 
one  section  of  my  home  rule  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  in  Its  original 
form,  and  also  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  introduced  by  the  late  Senator  Matt 
Neely,   of  West  Virginia,   provides  for 
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nine  councllmen  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  selected  from  three  wards, 
but  with  the  vote  to  be  citywide. 

I  have  made  a  rather  comprehensive 
study  of  the  practices  in  municipalities 
across  the  country,  as  regards  the  elec- 
tion of  councilmen.  I  find  that  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  cities  the 
councilmen  are  elected  on  a  ward  basis 
by  the  residents  of  the  wards  from  which 
they  come. 

I  have  also  checked  into  a  good  many 
things  in  connection  with  this  subject 
matter  in  the  field  of  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  I  find  that  it  seems  to  be  the 
overwhelming  consensus  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  that  the  election  of  coun- 
cilmen on  the  basis  of  participation  by 
the  citizens  of  the  wards  gives  the  best 
participation  by  the  people  in  their  gov- 
ernment, in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
government  of  the  cities,  ward  by  ward 

Therefore,  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment, for  appropriate  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  I  modify  my  bill  accordingly. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  sound 
one;  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  bill  which  finally  is 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


SERVING  OP  ALCOHOLIC  BEVER- 
AGES IN  THE  SENATE  WING  OP 
THE  CAPITOL  OR  THE  SENATE 
OFFICE    BUILDINGS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  assured  the  Senate  that  today  I 
would  submit  a  resolution  dealing  with 
a  very  delicate  problem  which  I  discussed 
2  days  ago,  and  again  yesterday — 
namely,  the  problem  of  permitting  the 
serving  of  hard  liquor  In  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  C^ltol  or  in  the  Senate  OfDce 
Buildings,  at  ofBcial  or  semioCElcial  af- 
fairs or  at  affairs  which  really  are  con- 
ducted under  the  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

I  have  prepared  such  a  resolution.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXXIV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  Regu- 
lation of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the  Capitol  i 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph 

'3  The  Mrrlng  of  alcoholic  beverages 
shall  not  be  permitted  within  any  portion  of 
the  Senate  Wing  of  the  Capitol,  or  any  por- 
tion of  any  office  building  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  other  than  a  room  or  suite 
which  Is  assigned  for  occupancy  by  a  Mem- 
ber or  officer  of  the  Senate  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  his  office  As  used 
In  this  paragraph,  the  term  alcoholic  bever- 
age' means  any  alcoholic  beverage  contain- 
ing more  than  24  per  centum  of  alcohol  by 
volume." 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  the  business  of  the  Senate  next  Tues- 
day, if  the  Senate  meets  on  that  day: 
or  until  the  close  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate  next  Wednesday,  in  case  the 
Senate  does  not  meet  next  Tuesday,  or 
until  the  close  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate  next  Thursday,  in  case  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  meet  on  either  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  of  next  week;  and  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  remain  at  the  desk 


that  long,  available  for  cosponsorship  by 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  may 
wish  to  join  in  sponsoring  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief  in  my  comments  about  the 
resolution:  but.  because  I  think  it  will 
have  some  bearing  on  the  matter  of 
cosponsorship.  I  wish  to  make  this  state- 
ment tonight  about  the  resolution: 

To  my  great  pleasure,  although  my 
surprise,  a  very  large  number  of  Sen- 
ators— and.  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment, when  one  uses  the  word  "large" 
in  connection  with  the  Senate,  it  means 
at  least  a  dozen  or  more  Senators^at 
least  a  dozen  or  more  Senators  have 
come  to  me.  today,  and  have  .said  to  me^ 
and  now  I  paraphra.se  their  statements, 
but  do  so  accutatoly  "  Waynk.  if  you 
ever  get  a  vote  on  your  resolution.  I 
will  vote  for  It,  because  you  are  dead 
right  ' 

Several  Senators  spoke  to  me  about  a 
most  unfortunate  incident  which  ap- 
parently occurred  last  night  in  the 
Capitol,  after  permission  was  obtained 
to  use  some  facilities  of  the  building 
for  a  reception  in  connection  with  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival:  and  the 
facilities  could  not  have  been  obtained 
excppt  by  the  intfrventlnn  of  a  vSenator 
There  were  taken  into  that  reception 
three  cases  of  hard  liquor;  and  appar- 
ently the  resulting  drinking  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  has  cau.sed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  adverse  comment  and  has 
caused  pmbarra.ssment  to  the  Senator 
involved 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  this  practice, 
which  has  developed  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  is  uolng  to  rise  to  plague  and  em- 
barrass this  t>ody  if  we  do  not  put  a  stop 
to  It  right  now:  and  it  is  going  to  re- 
sult in  a  public  reaction  m  this  coun- 
try— once  the  American  people  come  to 
understand  the  situation^that  will,  and 
should,  do  great  damage  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Senate  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  every  right  to  re- 
sent a  policy  of  the  .Senate  which,  in 
effect,  turns  the  Capitol  and  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings  Into  a  saloon 
on  those  occasions  when  these  drinking 
parties — and  I  understand  that  the  af- 
fair last  night  could  better  be  described 
as  a  drinking  bout  or  brawl— occur  in 
buildings  paid  for  and  maintained  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 

Mr  Pre.sident.  in  my  judgment  this 
is  wrong  If  Senators  want  to  give 
drinking  parties,  there  are  places  where 
they  can  uive  them,  they  can  rent  recep- 
tion rooms  at  hotpl.s  But  I,  for  one — 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans will  agree  with  me— do  not  think 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
part  of  It  over  which  the  .'=:enate  has  ju- 
n.sdiction.  or  the  Senate  Offlco  Buildin'^s. 
insofar  as  the.se  public  rooms  are  con- 
corned,  should  be  de.st>crated  by  the  serv- 
int;  of  hard  liquor  at  .so-calle<i  official  or 
semiofficial  Senate  affairs 

Let  me  warn  the  Senate  about  another 
problem  that  will  come  up  Some  prohi- 
bition Ks  going  to  have  to  be  placed  upon 
this  matter  Some  system  will  have  to 
be  set  up  for  the  giving  of  con.sent  or 
the  denying  of  consent   for   the   um'  of 


these  faculties.  The  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  very  large  indus- 
tries of  this  country  came  to  me,  today, 
and  said  to  me  what  these  Senators  have 
said.  He  said.  "Senator,  you  are  com- 
pletely right  about  the  position  you  are 
taking  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  public 
rooms  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings  for  affairs  at  which  hard 
liquor  is  served  "  He  said.  "Let  me  tell 
you  what  you  will  be  confronted  with  if 
you  don  t  get  this  stopped."  He  pointed 
out  to  me  that  this  could  not  be  done  2  or 
3  years  ago:  but  he  said.  "You  are  going 
to  have  one  industrial  or  commercial 
group  after  another  start  putting  pres- 
sure upon  a  Senator  or  both  Senators 
from  their  States,  in  order  to  get  the 
V'andenberg  Room  or  the  new  reception 
room  or  the  Caucus  Room  or  some  other 
room  made  available  for  the  holding  of 
what  will  be  called  a  reception,  using 
that  Senator  or  group  of  Senators  as  the 
official  sponsors  of  the  affair,  but  the 
money  that  will  supply  the  liquor  will 
come  from  the  lobbyists,  and  they  will 
u.se  these  social  affairs  in  their  attempts 
to  pro.selyte  the  affairs  of  their  industries 
withm  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
How  are  you  going  to  stop  that?  Where 
are  you  going  to  draw  the  line?" 

Another  Senator  came  to  me  today  and 
said.  "You  know  what  this  is  going  to 
lead  to?  Yesterday  a  constituent  of 
mine  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  could 
not  get  the  use  of  the  new  reception 
r(X)m  m  the  Capitol  for  a  reception  for 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter."  He  said. 
"You  know  what  that  reception  would 
involve  '  He  said.  "I  feel  I  can  turn 
that  one  down,  but  you  are  going  to  get 
into  many  areas  where  it  Is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  " 

Let  me  say  to  the  Rules  Committee 
that  it  will  have  a  job.  if  It  does  not  stop 
this,  in  preparing  rules  and  regulations 
that  we  Senators  can  follow  when  re- 
quests are  made  for  the  use  of  these 
rooms  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

My  solution  is  a  direct  and  simple  one, 
impartial  and  uniform  In  Ita  applicabil- 
ity. The  answer  Is  going  to  be  a  flat. 
No.  you  cannot  use  any  of  these  rooms 
for  any  affair,  if  part  of  the  purpose  of 
the  affair  is  to  serve  hard  liquor  for  the 
function  " 

You  will  be  surprised,  Mr.  President, 
how  that  would  reduce  the  requests  for 
the  u.se  of  the  rooms.  Tell  them  to  go 
to  the  hotels  Let  me  say.  somewhat 
facetiously  and  goodnaturedly,  that  I 
should  obtain  a  great  deal  of  support  for 
my  resolution  from  private  enterprises  in 
the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  hotel  associa- 
tion.s  and  everybody  else  that  might  rent 
rooms  for  receptions  and  affairs  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  coming  to  give 
here  m  the  Capitol  and  in  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings 

Mr  President,  I  shall  put  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  desk,  under  the  request  that 
I  have  made,  and  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  cospon.sor  it. 

Tlie    Senator    from    South    Carolina 
M:     Johnston!    has   already   indicated 
that  he  will      I  think  the  other  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  may. 

I  have  a  word  of  plea  for  the  Rules 
Committee.     I  was  a  little  surprised  to 
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hear  so  many  of  my  colleagues  say,  "You 
will  never  get  it  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee." 

Tliat  raises  another  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  raises  another  parliamentary 
ibsue  as  to  whether  or  not,  when  a  Sena- 
tor, or  a  group  of  Senators,  offers  a 
II  .solution  or  a  bill  to  be  considered  by 
any  committee  of  the  Senate,  he  or  they 
nuiy  be  confronted  with  an  attitude  in 
i!iis  body  that  it  will  be  bottled  up  in 
that  committee.  I  think  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  give,  by  a  very  early  date,  a 
clear  answer  to  that  charge,  because 
that  charge  is  a  reflection  on  every  mem- 
lx>r  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  think 
It  IS  an  unwarranted  reflection. 

When  that  argument  was  made  to 
me,  and  I  named  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  said.  "Don't  tell  me  that 
the.sc  colleagues  would  resort  to  that  sort 
of  parliamentary  tactic  to  prevent  this 
le.solution  from  getting  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  a  vote." 

I  say  to  the  Rules  Committee  that  that 
is  a  common  charge,  and  I  think  it 
ouuht  to  t>e  answered  very  quickly  by 
eettinp  this  resolution  back  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  once  It  Is  referred  to  com- 
mittee, for  early  debate  and  vote. 

This  is  the  tj^e  of  resolution  on  which 
there  does  not  have  to  be  a  very  long 
hearing.  We  know  pretty  well,  as  Indi- 
vidual Senators,  whether  we  are  for  or 
against  this  proposition,  whether  or  not, 
a.s  Senators,  we  think  the  public  policy 
ouK'ht  to  be  or  ought  not  to  be  making 
available  the  public  rooms  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  for 
drinking  parties,  to  put  It  bluntly. 

If  I  should  ever  find  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  any  resolution  or  bill  of  mine 
were  being  bottled  up  by  any  committee, 
I  think  every  member  of  such  a  com- 
mittee knows  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  not  been  a  student  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  for  18  years  to 
take  that  kind  of  strategy  or  tactic 
against  him  lightly.  I  have  sufUdent 
confidence  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
can  be  so  applied,  if  I  run  Into  that  kind 
of  opposition,  that  we  shall  probably  be 
able  to  get  the  matter  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote  by  use  of  other  rules  of  the 
Senate,  if  necessary.  But  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  assume  that  that  is  ever  going  to 
be  necessary,  for  I  have  complete  faith 
in  the  fairness  of  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  when  the  resolution  goes  to  the 
committee,  it  will  come  back  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  either  with  a  favorable 
or  adverse  report,  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  say  In  effect,  "We  are  willing 
to  let  this  matter  of  policy  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Senate." 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  send  the  reso- 
lution to  the  desk,  under  the  terms  that 
I  have  offered  it,  and  I  hope,  when  the 
period  for  the  signing  of  cosponsors  has 
run  out,  we  shall  find  there  are  several 
names  on  the  resolution  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
le.solution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  325)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Morsz  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
sTow.  and  Mr.  Thxtrmond)  ,  was  received 
and  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


PRAISE  FOR  MRS.  KENNEDY'S 
GOOD- WILL  TOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  re- 
cent broadcast  by  the  noted  commenta- 
tor, Alex  Drcier.  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Jac- 
queUne  Kennedys  good-will  tour. 

Mr.  Dreier  voices  the  opinion,  shared 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  to  her  country 
by  making  the  trip. 

Those  few  individuals  who  have  at- 
tempted to  discredit  our  First  Lady's  trip 
are  finding  out  to  their  dismay  ttiat  such 
attacks  are  being  considered  for  what 
they  are.  mean  and  petty  sniping  at  a 
great  lady  who  represented  our  country 
so  well. 

I  only  wLsh  that  we  could  have  more 
such  ambassadors  of  good  will  to  help 
erase  the  false  image  of  America  which, 
most  xmfortunately,  too  many  people  of 
other  lands  have. 

I  join  In  saluting  the  First  Lady  for  the 
service  she  rendered  to  our  country*  by 
this  arduous  trip. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Alex 
Dreier 's  radio  broadcast  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Commentary  bt  Alex  Drier 

The  hu*  and  cry  against  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy's -good  will  trips — and  admittedly.  It 
Is  more  sniping  than  huelng  and  crying — 
la  reminiscent  of  some  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt's  earlier  Junkets  here,  there,  and 
everywhere. 

Every  antl-F.D.R.  columnist  In  the  coun- 
try made  Jokes  about  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  trips. 
But  everywhere  she  went  that  curious.  Ideal- 
istic, and  dedicated  lady  made  friends  for 
her  country. 

I  believe  that  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Is  doing 
the  very  same  thing,  making  friends  for  the 
United  States.  And  her  assets  are  obvious: 
She  is  charming,  she  is  beautiful,  she  is  per- 
fectly groomed,  she  Is  obviously  cultured  and 
conducts  herself  with  grace  and  dignity. 

What  could  be  more  frustrating  to  the 
p>olltlcaI  opponents  of  President  Kennedy. 
Many  of  these,  of  course,  were  certain  that 
wife  Jacqueline  wa<  going  to  be  anything  but 
an  aaset  to  her  husband.  They  had  com- 
plained that  Kennedy  himself  was  too  young 
when  he  was  campaigning.  But  grudgingly 
they  conceded  that  he  had  suddenly  grown 
older  after  those  now  famous  TV  debates. 
But  they  still  had  Mrs.  Kennedy's  youth 
to  hang  their  prejudiced  hats  on.  As  one 
slightly  reckless  observer  of  the  modern 
scene  put  It,  "Who  needs  a  young  woman 
in  the  latest  fashions  visiting  these  under- 
developed countries  where  there  are  so  many 
poor  people?"  It's  a  good  question,  and  I 
think  the  answer  Is  "We  do."  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  Is  In  the  eating.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
was  a  tremendous  success  ever3rwhere  she 
went.  And  don't  kid  yourself  about  the 
poor  people.  They  don't  expect  to  see  Presi- 
dent's wives  In  rags  any  more  than  they 
expect  to  see  their  own  rulers  and  public 
otRcials  In  rags. 

One  of  the  more  ridiculous  charges  lev- 
eled at  Mrs.  Kennedy  has  been  that  she 
hasn't  got  out  and  mixed  with  the  people. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  Inane  assertions 
we've  ever  heard  of .  What  ruler  of  any  coun- 
try ever  gets  out  and  actually  mixes  with  the 
people?  Local  security  never  allows  it.  A 
Khrushchev  or  a  Kennedy — or  their  wives 
and  public  offlclals — are  guarded  by  legions 
of  sharp-eyed  security  men. 


Once  any  public  official — or  his  wife  or 
family — has  reached  a  certain  status,  his 
freedom  to  mix  with  John  and  Mary  Doe  In 
any  country,  is  gone  forever. 

I  think  Mrs.  Kennedy  is  doing  a  fine  job 
of  representing  her  country.  She  Is  no  aver- 
age American,  and  nobody  ever  thought  she 
was.  She  is  the  President's  wife,  and  she 
looks  and  dresses  and  acts  the  part.  Nobody 
expects  more,  and  few  could  expect  less  ci 
her  than  that. 

If  Jacqueline  Kennedy  were  Mrs  Nixon— 
or  Mrs.  Anybody  Else — we  would  be  happy 
to  see  her  making  the  trips  she  has  made. 
In  far  too  many  places  we  have  the  unde- 
served reputation  of  being  a  warlike  nation. 
Sending  a  pretty,  youthful  young  lady  abroad 
Is  one  of  the  best  ways  in  the  world  to  dis- 
pel that  fiction. 

What  very  well  may  be  griping  some  col- 
umnists and  commentators  Is  that  when 
1964  rolls  around  they  not  only  are  going  to 
have  to  beat  John  Kennedy,  they  are  also 
going  to  have  to  beat  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 
And  it's  going  to  be  a  tough  daUy  double  to 
beat,  trips  or  no  trips. 


TRIAL  OF  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CUBA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fidel  Castro's  Cuban  state  prosecutor, 
according  to  press  dispatches,  has  told 
us  what  the  recent  courtyard  trial  in 
Havana  is  really  all  about. 

Every  fairminded  person  and  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  reject  these 
and  other  such  crass  attempts  to  brand 
the  United  States  as  the  real  defendant 
in  Havana.  Nevertheless,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  plight  of  the  nearly 
1,200  men  now  awaiting  the  verdict  of 
Cuban  justice.  Our  heart  goes  out  to 
them.  We  gave  them  supplies  and  we 
helped  make  possible  their  training. 
They  sought  to  free  their  coimtry  from 
the  grip  of  dictatorship.  It  was  an  act 
of  heroism  and  patriotism. 

These  facts  are  well  known  to  all  of 
us.  I  will  not  rub  salt  Into  old  wounds 
by  discussing  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  have  taken  this  or  t^at  course 
of  action.  Such  speculation  belongs  to 
history. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  three- 
fold :  First,  to  remind  us  that  we  caimot 
and  will  not  disavow  the  brave  men  cap- 
tured at  Playa  Glr6n  last  year;  second, 
to  commend  these  men  for  their  honor- 
able and  dignlfled  comportment  at  the 
mass  trial  in  Havana.  They  have  be- 
haved like  brave  men.  There  was  no 
repetition  of  the  Moscow  show  trials  of 
the  1930's,  when  the  defendants  outdid 
themselves  to  confess  their  alleged  guilt 
and  to  make  up  crimes  of  which  they 
were  not  even  accused.  No;  the  brave 
Cuban  exiles  have  conducted  themselves 
as  courageous  and  dedicated  patriots  of 
their  beloved  Cuba  and  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Finally,  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  appeals  from  statesmen  and 
leaders  throughout  our  hemisphere  for 
humane  and  lenient  treatment  of  the 
prisoners.  In  particular,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  the  resolution  it 
passed  last  Thursday,  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  appealing  for  a  just  and 
impartial  trial. 
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1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  RxcoRO.  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement,  this  resolution  together  with 
the  note  of  March  27  of  the  Dominican 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr  Bonilla  Atiles.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  it 
is  particularly  fitting  that  the  IDomini- 
can  Republic  should  have  taken  this 
humane  initiative.  It  is  a  country  which 
only  recently  has  freed  itself  from  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  right  different  only  in 
form,  and  not  in  substance,  from  the 
totalitarian  dictatorship  of  the  left  now 
governing  its  sister  Republic  of  Cuba. 
No  one  should  know  better  than  the  E>o- 
minicians  themselves  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "men  forgive  what  they  have 
lost  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  never  what 
they  have  lost  on  the  scaffold." 

For  the  sake  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
relatives,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  re- 
spect for  International  law,  Premier 
Castro  should  take  these  words  to  heart 
while  he  ponders  the  sentences  to  be  im- 
posed on  his  1.179  prisoners. 

Exhibit  1 
TwAL  or  Pkisonebs  or  Wab  by  the  Oovern- 

MENT    or    CXTBA 

(Resolution   adopted  by  the  Covinci!   at   the 

special  meeting  held  on  March  29.  19621 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Considering 

The  grave  concern  in  all  sectors  of  the 
American  community  over  the  trlais  that 
the  Government  of  Cuba  has  begun  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  captured  at  the  time  of 
the  expedition  at  Playa  Glrbn;  and 

The  note  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  March  27,  In  which  he  requests  the 
making  of  an  "appeal  to  public  opinion  and 
to  the  conscience  of  the  peoples  of  America 
to  aid  in  Insuring  to  those  prisoners,  taken 
In  an  act  of  war,  all  of  the  measures  that 
might  assist  In  their  defense,  and  very  par- 
ticularly those  that  refer  to  the  Impartiality 
with  which  they  would  be  tried  in  regularly 
constituted  courts  and  surrounded  with  the 
legal  guarantees  that  are  recognized  as  in- 
dispensable by  civilized  people." 

Resolves: 

1.  To  express,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  America.  Its  etmng 
hope  that  these  trials  may  be  conducted  with 
the  strictest  respect  for  human  rights,  and 
hence  that  the  accused  may  be  given  the 
guarantees  and  resources  established  in  the 
laws  of  this  hemisphere. 

2  To  acknowledge  the  contribution  that 
the  governments  have  made  or  may  make. 
Individually,  toward  achieving  the  humani- 
tarian alms  sought  through  this  res^jlutlon 

3  To  express  Its  gratitude  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  for 
the  keen  Interest  It  has  taken  and  is  faking 
in  the  fa'e  of  the  prisoners  whose  trial  has 
betcun 
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Note  Addressed  to  the  Chairman  or  the 
Council  or  the  OAS  by  the  Secretary  or 
Spate  for  Foreign  Rei..^ti<)N.s  of  the 
D  ..viiNicAN  Republic 

Delegation  or  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  the  Organization 

or  American  States. 
Washington.  March.  27.  1962 
Mr    Chairman     I  have   the   honor   to   ad- 
dress yrm  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Or- 


ganization of  American  States  be  convened  In 
conformity  with  article  9  of  the  regulations 
(  f  th.it  body  in  order  to  submit  tn  Its  con- 
sideration. In  compliance  with  Instructions 
th:it  have  b«>en  ulven  to  me  by  the  President 
cif  the  Republic  and  of  the  Council  of  State, 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
urgency 

The  matter  to  which  I  refer  rewi'ea  to  the 
f.i"  of  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Cuba  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedl- 
t  >)n  at  Pliya  (r'.r')ii  in  .\pril  of  l.ijit  year  In 
view  of  the  imminence  of  the  Initiation  of 
the  trial  by  the  Government  of  Cuba,  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
wl.shes  to  make  a  motion  to  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  that.  In  harmony  with  the 
l<»f'.y  principles  that  gives  form  to  the  Inter- 
Arnerif-an  s-.stem  and  t.iking  Into  account  the 
sTa!idird.>?  of  rni)dern  Iriternatlonal  law.  It 
addr  •  s  an  hmx.'Us  appeal  to  public 
opir'.ion  ar.d  to  the  conscience  of  the  peoples 
of  Amerlct  to  aid  in  Insuring  to  those  prison- 
er?. t,iken  In  an  act  of  w.ir  a'l  of  the  meas- 
ures that  might  a.ssist  in  their  defense,  and 
very  particularly  those  that  refer  to  the  Im- 
partiality with  which  they  wotild  be  tried  In 
regularly  constituted  courts  and  surrounded 
with  the  legal  guarantees  that  are  recogni/»d 
and    Indl.spensable   by   civilized   [>eople 

Thus  It  is  not  a  question  of  any  action 
by  the  Council  of  the  Organiz.if Ion  .if  Amer- 
ican States  that  might  In  any  way  aflect 
the  respective  positions  taken  by  the  govern- 
ments w:th  respect  to  the  case  of  Cuba,  but 
simply  and  plainly  that  In  view  of  the  high 
status  of  that  body  and  with  all  of  Its  moral 
authority,  to  call  attention  to  the  grave 
concern  of  the  peoples  of  America  for  the 
destiny  of  those  prisoners 

As  our  people  eagerly  desire  social  Justice 
it  Ls  necessary  for  them  Ui  react  whenever 
they  look  upon  the  vmcertainty  of  the  life 
and  freedom  that  are  Its  basis  It  Is  Impos- 
sible for  the  DomlnlcBn  people  wno  suffered 
m  their  own  bodies  the  brutalities  of  the 
Trujillo  tyranny,  which  had  no  respect  for 
the  life  of  the  Invaders  of  PuperOn  Con- 
stan7a  Eatero  Hondo  and  Maim6n  to  remain 
Impassive  before  what  could  happen  in  Cuba, 
and  they  therefore  make  this  fraternal  ap- 
peal to  the  peoples  of  America  through  their 
representatives  at  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican   States 

Accept,  sir  the  renewed  asstiranres  nf  my 
highest  consideration 

J     A    BONILI  A  .^TII  E.S, 

Srcrrtary    of    Statf    for    Foreign    Rrla- 
fiorM    nf     the    Dominican     RepuhUr 


VISIT  BY  PRESIDENT  OOULART  OF 
BRAZIL 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
visit  to  this  country  by  President  Joao 
Goulart  of  Brazil  has  strengthened  the 
ties  of  friendship  which  have  long  bound 
our  nations  and  peoples  together  We 
extend  our  sincere  thanks  and  good 
wishes  to  President  Goulart  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Brazil 

President  John  F  Kennedy's  return 
visit  to  Brazil  this  fall  will,  in  turn,  un- 
derline our  appreciation  of  tho.se  ties, 
and  recognize  the  great  Brazilian  Repub- 
lic s  role  of  leadership  in  this  hemisphere 
with  her  example  of  adherence  to  the 
most  civilized   principles  of  democracy. 

President  3oulart.  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  demorustrated  his 
administrations  understanding  of  the 
purposes  and  prospects  of  the  alliance 
for  progress  His  remarks  show  Brazil's 
determination  to  move  forward  in  our 
hemispheric  efforts  for  freedom  and  so- 
cial justice. 


President  Goulart  emphasized  Brazil's 
adherence  to  Western  democracy  and 
her  right  to  chart  her  own  course  In  world 
affairs  in  accord  with  those  principles,  a 
right  we  recognize  as  sovereign  and  basic. 
He  restated  Brazil's  desire  for  disarma- 
ment and  peace,  and  indicated  support 
for  the  disarmament  controls  necessary 
to  assure  progress  toward  these  ends. 

I  w  as  pleased  by  the  joint  communique 
issued  by  the  two  Presidents  and  their 
declaration  of  support  for  a  program  of 
fair  compensation  for  public  utilities 
transferred  to  Brazilian  ownership;  and 
we  note  the  program  to  assure  opportu- 
nity for  reinvestment  in  other  segments 
of  the  Brazilian  economy  and  the  en- 
couragement of  investment  and  indus- 
trial developments. 

The  Presidential  communique  under- 
.scored  their  support  for  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Area,  and  a  world  price 
stability  for  coffee,  both  achievements 
w  hich  would  do  much  to  strengthen  and 
quicken  the  economic  development  to- 
ward which  the  alliance  for  progress  is 
directed. 

The  visit  of  President  Goulart  has  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  frank  and  use- 
ful exchanges  of  views  between  other 
officials  of  the  two  Governments.  I  men- 
tion in  particular  the  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  mutual  foreign  policy  in- 
terests with  Foreign  Minister  San  Tiago 
Dantas  and  for  talks  with  Finance  Min- 
ister Walther  Moreira  Salles  on  Brazils 
economic  and  financial  problems. 

Close  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  on  all  International 
matters  is  of  vital  interest  to  both  coun- 
tries and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
official  visit  of  this  friend  from  Brazil  has 
served  the  cause  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  hemispheric  unity.  President 
Goulart,  by  his  humble  and  friendly 
manner,  has  gained  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  American  people. 

We  appreciate  the  candid,  direct 
words  of  President  Goulart.  knowing  this 
to  be  the  manner  of  the  closest  of 
friends.  We  are  able  to  take  from  his 
frankness  a  greater  understanding  of 
Brazil's  problems,  and  our  own. 

The  Brazilian  leaders  visit  here  has 
been  characterized  by  openness  of  ex- 
pression, mutual  understanding,  rededl- 
cation  of  basic  principles,  and  obvious 
devotion  to  the  kind  of  progress  both 
our  citizenry  wish  and  demand.  I  sub- 
mit that  no  better  indication  of  the 
great  similarity  between  our  peoples  and 
countries  is  possible,  and  that  we  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  grateful  for 
this  dramatization  of  an  enduring 
friendship  upon  which  we  rely,  and 
which  we  value  greatly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  com- 
munique of  President  Kermedy  and  Pres- 
ident Goulart  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There   being   no  objection,    the   com- 
nuinique  was  ordered   to   be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text     or     Kennedt-Goulabt    Communique 

The  meetings  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  and  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  during  the 
past  2  days  have  been  marked  by  a  spirit 
of  frankness,  cordiality,  and  mutual  under- 
standing     During  their  talks  the  two  Presl- 
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dents  examined  relations  between  their  two 
countries  with  respect  to  topics  of  world- 
wide and  hemispheric,  as  well  as  bilateral. 
concern  On  the  conclusion  of  these  ex- 
tremely fruitful  talks,  they  agreed  to  pub- 
lish the  following  Joint  communique: 

They  reafflrm  that  the  traditional  frlend- 
.•ship  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
has  grown  through  the  years  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Brazilian 
and  the  American  peoples  to  common  Ideals 
of  representative  democracy  and  social 
progress,  to  mutual  respect  between  the  two 
nations,  and  to  their  determination  that 
both  Governments  work  together  In  the 
cause  of  f>eace  and  freedom. 

The  two  Presidents  declared  that  political 
democracy,  national  Independence  and  self- 
deiermlr  atton,  and  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  the  political  principles  which 
shape  the  national  policies  of  Brazil  and  the 
t'nlted  States.  Both  countries  are  Joined 
In  a  worldwide  effort  to  bring  about  the  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  Justice  which  are 
the  only  secure  foundations  for  human  free- 
dom 

DLSAXMAMENT    DISCUSSED 

Tlie  Presldenu  discussed  the  participation 
of  their  countries  In  the  Geneva  disarma- 
ment talks  and  agreed  to  continue  to  work  to 
reduce  world  tensions  through  negotiations 
insuring  progressive  disarmament  under 
effective  International  control.  Resources 
freed  as  a  result  of  such  disarmament  should 
be  u.sed  for  peaceful  purposes  which  will 
benefit  peoples  everywhere. 

The  two  Presidents  reafflrmed  the  dedica- 
tion of  their  countries  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can system  and  to  the  values  of  hiunan 
dignity,  liberty,  and  progress  on  which  that 
system  Is  based.  TTiey  expressed  their  in- 
tention to  strengthen}  the  inter- American 
machinery  for  regional  cooperation,  and  to 
work  together  to  protect  this  hemisphere 
against  all  forms  of  aggression.  They  also 
expressed  their  concern  that  political  crises 
in  American  nations  be  resolved  through 
peaceful  adherence  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  rule  of  law,  and  consent  of  people 
expressed  through  the  democratic  proccoses. 

The  Presidents  reaffirmed  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  and  their  intention  to  carry  forward  the 
commitments  which  Lhey  assumed  under 
that  charter. 

They  agreed  on  the  need  for  rapid  execu- 
tion of  the  steps  necessary  to  make  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  effective— national  pro- 
graming t<5  concentrate  resources  on  high 
priority  objectives  of  economic  and  social 
progress;  Institutional  reforms,  including  re- 
form of  the  agrarian  structure,  tax  reform, 
and  other  changes  required  to  assure  a  broad 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  development 
among  all  sectors  of  the  community;  and 
International  financial  and  technical  assUt- 
ance  to  accelerate  the  accomplishment  of 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  President  stressed  the  important  role 
which  trade  unions  operating  under  demo- 
cratic principles  should  play  in  advancing 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

each  statcs  purposes 
President  Goulart  stated  the  intention  of 
the  Government  of  Brazil  to  strengthen  the 
machinery  for  national  programing,  selec- 
tion of  priorities,  and  preparation  of  projects. 
President  Kennedy  indicated  the  readiness 
of  the  U.8.  Government  to  assign  represent- 
atives to  work  closely  with  such  Brazilian 
ligencles  to  minimize  delays  in  project  selec- 
tion and  the  provision  of  external  support. 
The  Presidents  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
effective  cooperation  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments In  working  out  an  agreement  for 
large-scale  U.S.  support  of  the  Brazilian 
Government's  program  for  development  of 
the  northeast  of  Brazil.  They  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  program  would  provide  a 
fruitful    response    at   an   early   date   to   the 
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aspirations    of    the    hard-pressed    people   of 
that  area  for  a  better  life. 

The  President  of  Brazil  stated  the  inten- 
tion of  hU  government  to  maintain  condi- 
tions of  securtty  which  will  permit  private 
capital  to  perform  its  vital  role  in  Brazilian 
economic  development  The  President  of 
Brazil  stated  that  in  arrangements  with  the 
companies  for  the  transfer  of  public  utility 
enterprises  to  Brazilian  ownership  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  compensation  with  reinvestment 
In  other  sectors  important  to  Brazilian  eco- 
nomic development  would  be  maintained 
President  Kennedy  expressed  great  interest 
In  this  approach 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  efforts 
which  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  tinder- 
taken  for  a  program  of  financial  recovery, 
aiming  at  holding  down  the  cost  of  living 
and  assuring  a  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  social  development  In  a  context  of  a 
balanced  economy.  The  Government  of  Bra- 
zil has  already  taken  significant  action  un- 
der this  program. 

The  Presidents  agreed  that  these  efforts, 
effectively  carried  through,  will  mark  an  im- 
portant forward  step  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  Presidents  welcomed  the 
understanding  recently  reached  between  the 
Brazilian  Finance  Minister  and  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  under  which  the 
United  States  Is  providing  support  for  the 
program  which  has  been  presented  by  the 
Government  of  Brazil. 

In  order  to  promote  the  expansion  of  Latin- 
American  resources,  the  two  Presidents 
indicated  their  support  for  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can free  trade  area  and  their  intention  to 
speed  its  development  and  strengthening. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  major 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  raw  materials  and 
primary  products.  They  decided  to  give  full 
support  to  the  competition  of  a  worldwide 
agreement  on  coffee,  which  is  now  in  process 
of  negotiation.  They  will  Jointly  support 
representation  to  the  European  Economic 
CcKnmunity  looking  toward  the  elimination 
of  excessive  excise  taxes  which  limit  the 
sales  of  such  products  and  custom  dis- 
crimination which  reduces  the  ready  access 
to  European  markets  for  the  basic  products 
of  Latin -American  origin. 

In  concltislon.  the  two  Presidents  agreed 
that  their  exchange  of  views  had  confirmed 
the  close  relations  between  their  two  Gov- 
ernments and  Nations.  President  Kennedy 
reaffirmed  his  country's  commitment  to  as- 
sist the  Government  of  Brazil  in  its  efforts 
to  achieve  its  people's  aspirations  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  Justice.  The  two 
Presidents  restated  their  conviction  that  the 
destiny  of  the  hemisphere  lay  in  the  col- 
laboration of  nations  united  in  faith  in  in- 
dividual liberty,  free  Institutions,  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
address  by  President  Goulart.  of  Brazil, 
on  March  23,  1962,  prior  to  his  visit  to 
the  United  States,  delivered  at  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  lunch- 
eon, R^o  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
address  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Translation  President  Goulart's  Speech  on 
March  23.  1962.  at  American  Chamber  of 
CoMMXRCK  Luncheon 

The  honor  that  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  bestows  on  me,  at  this  time,  in- 
viting me  to  participate  in  this  luncheon  in 
which  its  members,  on  the  eve  of  my  trip 
to  the  United  States,  are  entertaining  me 
with  so  much  cordiality  and  so  much  es- 
teem, is  a  manifestation  that  greatly  moves 
me  and  for  which  I  wish  immediately  to 
express  my  gratitude. 


I  understand  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
this  gathering.  And  as  if  I  were  already 
on  the  threshold  of  your  great  country,  to 
which,  despite  specific  differences  that  sepa- 
rate us.  we  are  bound  by  ties  of  the  most 
expressive  tradition  of  good  neighborliness, 
I  will  Invoke  your  customary  objectivity  In 
order  to  use  with  you  that  direct,  frank 
language  that  should  be  characteristic  of 
the  tone  of  relations  between  friends  who 
wish  and  need  to  continue  being  friends. 

Opposed  by  temperament  to  the  language 
of  protocol.  I  prefer  the  dialog  of  charity 
and  sincerity,  even  though  it  may  seem,  on 
superficial  examination,  less  diplomatic  and 
less  courteous, 

I  assure  you  that  the  BrazUian  Govern- 
ment neither  nourishes  the  least  prejudice, 
nor  cultivates  any  kind  of  preconception  of 
ill  wUl  toward  those  who  represent  or  defend 
the  interests  of  foreign  capital. 

Personally.  I  see  in  you  gentlemen  intelli- 
gent men  of  business  who  invest  capital  in 
our  country  and  who,  naturally,  must  obtain 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  financial  re- 
sources so  employed  in  order  to  cover  the 
risks  that  you  run.  This  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  a  right  that  we  fully  recog- 
nize. But  Just  as  we  acknowledge  and  are 
grateful  for  the  pioneering  activity  of  the 
great  commercial  complexes  that  help  us  to 
conquer  and  expand  our  Internal  market,  in- 
troducing and  diffusing  new  methods  and 
new  relations  between  buyer  and  seller,  in 
the  distant  corners  of  our  country  as  well  as 
In  the  capitals,  we  are  opposed  to  those  who 
come  and  isolate  themselves  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  BrazUian  community  and  try 
neither  to  understand  nor  to  interpret  our 
feelings  and  aspirations. 

With  regard  to  Investments.  It  is  also  nat- 
ural that  they  be  protected  by  guarantees 
in  order  that  they  may  be  i4)plled  on  a  grow- 
ing scale.  In  sum.  we  wish  to  give  to  busi- 
nessmen the  tranquility  they  need  in  order 
to  work.  In  the  same  way,  this  tranquility 
must  be  maintained  in  an  effective  manner 
for  Brazil,  for  the  progress  of  our  country. 

What  you  gentlemen  cannot  fall  to  con- 
sider also,  and  I  am  certain  that  you  do  it,  Ls 
the  matter  of  what  is  suitable  to  our  coun- 
try, which  should  always  be  In  the  forefront. 

We  believe  that  Investments  should  be 
selected  in  the  Joint  Interest  of  Brazil  and 
the  Investors,  rigorously  guaranteed,  but  also 
directed,  with  regard  to  their  end  result, 
to  the  path  of  what  is  most  in  keeping  with 
our  development  policies.  And  in  this  con- 
nection It  is  certain  that  I  would  be  neither 
truthful  nor  sincere  with  you  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  that,  as  a  Brazilian  and  as  the  man 
having  responsibility  for  the  government, 
that  I  place  every  proposed  typ>e  of  invest- 
ment on  the  same  plane.  A  proposal,  for  ex- 
ample, to  establish  an  Industry  to  produce 
knlckknacks.  or  some  merely  intermediary 
or  speculative  activity  on  the  one  hand;  and 
on  the  other,  some  basic  or  necessary  eco- 
nomic enterprise  In  which  your  know-how 
and  your  resources  may  fill  the  empty  spaces 
of  production  indispensable  to  progress — 
these  cannot  represent  the  same  thing, 

I  acknowledge  that,  in  classic  terms,  It  Is 
very  logical  for  the  Investor  to  insist  on  his 
preference  for  the  activity  that  will  render 
him  the  most  profit  and  that,  to  this  end.  he 
will  try  to  employ  his  capital  in  such  a  way. 
We  must  all  understand,  however,  that  Brazil 
must  reserve  to  herself  the  right  to  establish 
her  own  rules  and  that  so  long  as  she  offers 
security,  tranquillity,  and  profit  potential  to 
foreign  Investment,  she  must  not  forgo  her 
prerogative  to  direct  It  in  accordance  with 
her  development  needs. 

Gentlemen  (Americans  or  whatever  other 
nationality  you  may  be) — and  I  wish,  in  the 
awareness  of  the  responsibility  of  my  office, 
to  make  this  declaration  In  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner — you  may  be  sure  that 
there  does  not  exist  any  attitude  of  suspicion 
or    prejudice    toward    the    entry   of    foreign 
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capital  that  is  sincerely  disposed  to  help  us  in 
the  Sght  for  our  economic  emancipation. 

With  regard  to  the  return  or  capital  to  the 
country  of  origin,  or  the  remittance  of  prof- 
Its,  all  you  gentlemen  should  bear  In  mind 
that  this  had  to  do  with  an  operation  that 
Involve*  Important  national  interests  and 
that,  therefore.  It  Is  not  possible  to  proceed 
m  a  disorderly  fashion.  We  have  the  sln- 
cerest  concern  about  assuring  guarantees  to 
capital.  In  order  that  It  continue  with  ui. 
that  It  become  a  part  of  Brazil  and  rematu 
here  In  the  fight  for  our  national  develop- 
ment. 

It  U  for  this  reason  that  In  relation  to  this 
problem  I  sfjoke  up  in  the  Uust  message  that 
1  sent  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  a  statute  defining  and  uisurtiig  the 
limits  for  action  of  foreign  capital,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  finding  of  a  just  solution  lu 
the  Interest  of  Brazil.  And  such  a  solution 
wUl  l)e  that  which  seeks  to  eliminate  xeno- 
phobia toward  outside  resources  and  ele- 
ments that  collaborate  honestly  in  our 
economic  fife,  and  also  prevent  exploitative 
action  against  our  economy  itself,  which 
wishes  to  help  and  to  be  helped,  but  will 
never   again   be  colonized 

My  conviction  Is  that  this  Is  the  be.st  way 
to  find  a  common  denominator  thai  will  be 
a  stimulus  to  foreign  capital  that  will  al- 
ways and  truly  represent  support  and  Incen- 
tive to  Brazil  and  Its  progress.  We  wish  t.^e 
Investor  to  be  con\fortable  In  our  country, 
that  he  become  wealthy,  but  that  his  enrich- 
ment result  in.  above  all.  the  enrichment  of 
Brazil  and  that  it  never  represent  our  im- 
poverishment, I  know  that  this  i.s  your 
feeling  also 

Another  point  that  I  feel  the  ohlijcalion 
to  take  up  at  this  meeting  is  that  whi'  h 
refers  to  the  sector  of  public  services 

We  have  had  In  the  past  the  cullab<jratiun 
of  foreign  know-how,  business  capacity  and 
capital,  directed  particularly  to  the  sector 
of  the  carrying  out  of  such  service.s.  Water 
supply  and  sewage  systems  In  the  large  cities. 
railroads,  electric  power,  streetcars,  harbors, 
navigation,  telephones,  and  many  other  pub- 
lic services  in  this  country  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  pioneering  spirit  of  foreign 
enterprises  which  came  to  settle  in  Brazil 
and  brought  here  skills  and  capital  for  the 
stimulation  of  our  progress  through  the 
process  of  public  service  concessions.  It  Is 
not  to  be  denied  that  that  process,  in  which 
private  initiative  and  the  public  authority 
contracted  to  cooperate  for  the  best  pro- 
vision of  services  indispensable  to  the  pub- 
lic, marked  the  first  great  e.xperinient  in  the 
Joining  of  public  and  priv.ite  efforts  toward 
the  realization  of  great  task.s.  and  that  it 
produced  fertile  results. 

The  truth  forces  us  to  confess,  neverihe- 
leas.  that  the  evolution  of  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  the  system's  ending  by  exhaust- 
ing Itself,  leaving  behind  broad,  vaiit  areu.s 
of  misunderstaudtng  and  f.'-iction  ainon^ 
public  opinion,  concessionary  .iuthority.  anil 
the  concessionaires,  and  by  a  very  natural 
phenomenon  of  transference,  poi>(oned  the 
very  relations  beiween  our  country  and  the 
foreign  governmenta.  e.speciaily  the  one 
most  represented  in  this  area,  ih.it  of  the 
United  Suites. 

Now  Is  not  the  time,  at  thi.s  Umrheon,  to 
analyze  the  causes  that  led  to  such  a  situ- 
ation, among  which  the  nuxst  di.spasslonate 
analyst  would  emphasl/e.  principally  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  so-called  golden 
clause  that  was  the  attl'ude  necesi.irily 
taken  In  defense  of  legitimate  national  Inter- 
ests by  the  great  President  Ge'ulio  Vargas, 
the  dish.irmony  between  rate  schedules  in  an 
expanding  lnflatl(jnary  economy  and  the  In- 
contestable disinterest  on  the  part  of  cap- 
ital and  Investors  In  the  amplification  of 
these  services,  with  the  loss  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  expand  and  meet  the  development 
needs  of  the  country.  From  all  this  resulted 
the  situation  that  may  be  rormborated  by 
anyone   who  examines   it      Enterprises    tli,u 


played  a  significant  role  in  the  economic  his- 
tory of  our  country  are  today  frozen  In 
sectors  fundamental  to  our  development 
without  the  possibility  of  attending  to  the 
needs  of  our  expanding  economy  and  a  grow- 
ing clientele  for  public  services  tJervlces 
and  enterprl.ses,  therefore,  begin  to  deterio- 
rate and  become  continually  more  deftclent. 

No  one  Can  deny  In  g(x>d  conscience  that. 
Save  for  nwe  exceptions,  public  service  con- 
cessions In  general  work  badly  in  Brazil. 
work    Inadequately    and    insufficient ly 

And  although  it  is  admitted  th.it  the 
rates  that  they  collect  are  not  the  most 
f.ivorHble.  the  truth  Is  th.it  the  people.  Ill- 
served,  retain  their  right  to  pnx  lalm  that 
they  pay  dearly.  In  relation  to  their  purchas- 
ing power,  for  bad  service 

You  gentlemen  know  that  I  ,iiul  many 
others  responsible  'or  nation.il  p<jllcy  have 
mtide  such  st.ilemei.ta  from  public  rostrums 
And  I  did  not  chan^je  when  I  became  Presi- 
dent, on  the  coutrary.  my  conviction  of  the 
need  fur  a  solution  to  Just  popular  com- 
plaints m  this  important  sector  was  rein- 
forced. 

I  am  i;'>t  a  man  tf)  retreat  from  my  posi- 
tions when  I  believe  them  to  be  right  and 
when  I  believe  that  'hey  reflect  the  jjopular 
Interest.  But  neither  do  I  wish.  ,is  one  of 
tho.se  respo.'vsible  for  national  tr  iiiquillity. 
as  Chief  of  State,  to  cause  you  uneasiness  or 
panic,  which  would  only  ag;;ravate  common 
tli.T.culties  In  the  present  and  in  the  future 

In  sum.  gentlemen.  I  wish  to  be  faithful 
to  my  pai>t  and  to  mv  convictiotis  I  wish 
to  meet  the  Interests  oJ  the  people  halfway 
without  ever  betr;iylnt?  my  Ireely  as.>iumed 
r.jmmitments  to  them  1  am  cert  un  how- 
ever, that  these  pop.il.ir  yearnings  '-an  be 
satistled  without  provokim;  inadvisable  re- 
actions here  or  abroad  es[)ecially  in  the 
countries,  the  men  and  the  groups  which 
have  Invested  or  will  invest  m  Brazil  I  be- 
lieve th.it  here,  too.  we  can  and  must  find  a 
common  denominator  th.it,  while  keeping  In 
the  foreground  the  interests  of  Brazil,  will 
not  Ignore  those  of  conccsslc.>naire  enter- 
prlyes. 

Without  bluster  but  facing  up  to  Im.- 
portant  natlnn.il  interests,  we  can  meet  the 
people  halfway  without  trampling  on  th'»e 
who  live  In  our  c<nii.try  and  invest  their 
capital  here  If  thijse  public  services.  lor 
various  reason.!*  can  no  longer  dl.srharge  their 
task  of  Klvlng  the  public  gixx!  .ser.ice.  if  the 
companies  themselves  maint.iln  that  thev 
are  not  (>bUilning  sausfactorv  result.s,  aiul 
since  we  wish  that  the  capl'al  that  Is  i.ow 
here  continue  here  in  uniroiihleil  are.is 
where  It  can  niiike  Its  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  natlon.il  progress,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  ai!?ree  upon  a  solution,  which  satls- 
lyins  lmp<irtant  national  and  p<  pulsr  In- 
terests, will  not  creat  dlffirulTies  or  Injure 
Investors  or  capital  whatever  their  countr, 
of  origin  And  espenally  gentlemen  when 
su.'h  questions  Involve  the  Interests  of  two 
countries,  which,  because  of  Iheir  lilentifi- 
cutlon  With,  the  deni<a-ratic  Ideal,  have  In 
this  hour  more  tha.-i  in  any  other  an  obli- 
gation to  avoid  misunderstandings  and 
cla.shes  In  their  d.illy  relations,  .us  i.s  the  case 
With  the  United  States  .md  Brazil,  the  prob- 
lem that  presents  itself  Is  a  simultaneous 
summons  to  the  capacity  for  decision  on  the 
part  of  those  governments,  to  'heir  giKid 
sense,  and  to  the  capacity  to  understand  on 
the  p.irt  (jf  the  interested  parties 

I  a.Ti  sure  that  you  will  undf-rstand  my 
l.m^UHKe  as  that  of  a  man  of  his  tlme.s 
who.  intereste<l  In  preserving  his  Ideals  tif 
a  Convinced  dem^ra'.  knows  that  he  c,t:i 
establish  a  dialogue  of  ,«uch  a  kind  with 
the  present  Clovernment  of  the  Un'.te<l 
States,  submitting  himself  to  the  percep- 
tion and  sensitivity  of  a  leader  of  the  new 
generation  who  so  many  times  has  called  for 
the  formation  of  a  world  commutnty,  where 
freedom  of  decision  will  exist  where  meu 
can  live  In  accordlnce  *ith  their  (jwn  wishes, 
in  Conditions  which  will  allow  them   tn  um- 


pllfy  their  economic  opportunities  and  In- 
crease social  Justice,  and  where  the  nations 
can  make  their  own  decisions  within  tlie 
framework  of  their  own  cultures  and 
traditions. 

In  line  with  this  understanding,  I  am 
certain  that  the  Brazil lar  Government  and 
people,  whose  democratic  maturation  has 
been  well  proved  In  recent  times,  will  be 
able  concretely  to  demonstrate  that  they 
value  and  welcome,  under  conditions  of 
security  and  Incentive,  foreign  investment 
that  comes  to  cooperate  with  us.  as  well  as 
the  Investors  themselves,  who  will  be  con- 
sidered our  friends,  and  who  will  be 
requltetl 

In  accordaiice  with  this  orientation,  con- 
vinced that  relations  between  states  only 
tlourish  In  the  measure  that  the  respective 
peoples  understand  and  Incorporate  them  in 
the  rocjts  of  their  feelings,  I  can  assure  you 
that,  as  f(jr  me.  I  will  spare  no  efforts  to  the 
end  that,  through  eliminating  obstacles, 
frank  lan^'U.ige,  without  subterfiige,  will  lead 
the  people  vt  Brazil  and  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  .Statrs  to  an  Identity  of  alms  In  the 
held  of  their  mutual  interests,  since  both 
each  in  Its  own  way.  need  no  more  than  an 
efTort  to  demoijatrate  that  they  believe 
in  the  democratic  Ideal  as  the  Irreplaceable 
Instrument  of  action  among  free  nations. 

Oentlemen.  with  sincerity  In  our  alms  and 
without  hidden  motives,  let  us  work  together 
for  the  future  and  for  the  greatness  of  this 
country  which  wishes  to  see  you  tranquil, 
which  wishes  tn  see  you  Involved  In  the  fight 
we  are  carrying  out  for  the  development  and 
emancipati  in  of  our  country — which  wishes 
to  see  you  tranquil  In  our  Brazil,  which 
wishes  to  see  you  ever  more  a  part  of  our 
life  of  our  siKiety.  and  of  the  extraordinary 
efTort  we  are  making  for  the  development  of 
this  Country,  which  also  wishes  to  see  Its 
country  and  Its  children  with  a  better  life, 
wishes  to  see  Its  children  Independent, 
wliliin  a  country  ever  more  sovereign  free 
and  independent 
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AUTHORIZiATlON  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT    DURING    RECESS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Rt'lation.s  Committee  may  be  authorized 
to  file  its  report  on  the  Peace  Corps  bill 
while  the  Senate  is  in  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr    WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr 

Pre.sident.  earlier  today  I  introduced  for 
appropriate  reference,  an  administration 
bill  to  authorize  the  Hou.^ing  and  Home 
P'lnaiice  .Aiency  to  provide  additional 
assi.stance  for  the  devt-lopment  of  com- 
prehen.sive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation sy.stem.s  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas  I  ask  unanimou.s 
con.sent  that  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and 
that  the  bill  lie  at  the  table  through  April 
10  so  that  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
cosp<in.sor  the  measure  may  do  so. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  represents  an 
important  effort  to  carry  on  the  begin- 
nint,'  that  was  made  last  year  with  pas- 
.sawe  of  the  Housing  Act  to  help  develop, 
as  the  President  stated: 

Tlie  comprehensive  and  balanced  urban 
transp<)rt.itlc.n  that  Is  ."»o  vitally  needed,  not 
only    to    benefit    local    communities,    but   to 


assure  more  effective  xiae  of  Federal  funds 
available  for  other  urban  development  and 
renewal  programs. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  President 
Kennedy  said: 

To  conserve  and  enhance  values  In  exist- 
ing urban  areas  Is  essential.  But  at  least  as 
imjHirtant  are  steps  to  promote  economic 
I  iliciency  and  Uvablllty  In  areas  of  future  de- 
v(<lopment.  In  leas  than  20  years  we  can 
ixpect  well  over  half  of  our  expanded  popu- 
lation to  be  living  In  40  great  urban  oom- 
plexes  Many  smaller  places  will  also  experi- 
ence phenomenal  growth.  The  ways  that 
people  and  goods  can  be  moved  tn  these 
areas  will  have  a  major  Influence  on  their 
structure,  on  the  efficiency  of  their  economy, 
and  on  the  availability  for  social  and  cultural 
oi)[x>rtunltle8  they  can  offer  their  citizens. 
Our  national  welfare,  therefore,  requires  the 
provision  of  good  urban  transportation,  with 
the  properly  balanced  use  of  private  vehicles 
and  modern  mass  transport  to  help  shape  as 
well  as  serve  urban  growth. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  intensive  and 
painstaking  study  by  the  administra- 
tion. Members  of  Congress,  independent 
consultants,  and  interested  organizations 
and  individuals.  In  addition  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  for  the  last  2 
years.  And,  finally,  the  legislation  bears 
the  imprint  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  in  the  administration  of  the  $75 
million  grant  and  loan  programs  enacted 
by  Congress  last  June  as  part  of  the 
Housing  Act. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
remember,  with  a  strong  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss,  the  contributions  made  by  the 
late  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Styles  Bridges.  As 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee, Senator  Bridges  Joined  last  year 
in  sponsoring  a  forerunner  of  this  legis- 
lation, S.  345.  and  in  his  statement  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
during  hearings  on  the  bill,  Senator 
Bridges  said: 

I  triut  that  before  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  concluded  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that 
in  the  field  of  domestic  problems  one  of  the 
most  aggravating  and  serious  was  that  of 
mass  transportation  and  that  this  Congress 
recognized  It  and  passed  legislation  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  this  Important  and  critical 
problem. 

Were  the  Senator  still  with  us  today,  I 
believe  he  would  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem remains  most  aggravating  and  seri- 
ous. I.  too.  hope  that  before  the  87th 
session  of  Congress  comes  to  a  close,  we 
will  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  passed 
legislation  necessary  to  alleviate  this 
important   and   critical  problem. 

THE  UEBAN  HIGHWAY  PXOGRAII 

To  fully  imderstand  the  critical  im- 
portance of  the  urban  transportation 
problem,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
Federal  interstate  highway  program. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  is  that  about  $20  billion  of 
the  $41  billion  program  is  scheduled  for 
urban  highway  construction.  For  ex- 
ample, a  total  of  $2.7  billion  in  Federal 
aid  has  been  authorized  since  1953  for 
interstate  highway  construction  proj- 
ects in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  A  total  of  $106  million  has  been 
authorized    for    the    Cleveland    metro- 


politan area.  In  Boston  the  figure  is 
$84  million.  Atlanta  is  getting  $78  mil- 
lion. Seattle  is  getting  $61  million. 
For  Los  Angeles,  $411  milUon.  For 
Houston,  $;oi  million.  For  Minneapolis, 
$124  million.  And  so  on  down  the  list 
of  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas 
across  the  country. 

Now  this  program  of  urban  highway 
construction  is  vitally  essential  to  meet 
a  whole  variety  of  needs— national  de- 
fense, interstate  commerce,  the  after- 
noon shopper,  the  traveling  salesman, 
the  doctor  who  must  use  his  car,  for  the 
movement  of  truck  freight  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  for  countless  commercial 
purposes,  for  visits  to  the  suburban 
homes  of  friends,  for  weekend  vacation 
travel,  and  for  rush  hour  commutation 
of  people  who,  because  of  the  location  of 
their  homes  or  their  place  of  work  could 
never  be  adequately  served  by  mass 
transportation  service  of  any  kind.  In 
addition  urban  highways  will  be  neces- 
sary in  many  smaller  and  even  large 
metropolitan  areas  to  provide  the  right- 
of-way  for  express  bus  service  where 
grade-separated  transit  is  not  feasible. 
The  existence  of  the  highways,  of  course, 
will  not  guarantee  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate express  bus  service,  but  they  will 
make  it  physically  possible. 

But  despite  the  wide  range  of  needs 
urban  highways  can  and  will  serve,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  there 
is  one  mammoth  problem  that  highways 
and  automobiles  alone  cannot  hope  to 
meet,  except  at  prohibitive  cost  or  with- 
out profoundly  changing  the  face  and 
function  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
in  particular  the  central  city.  That  is 
the  morning  and  evening  rush  hour 
travel  from  home  to  work. 

And  it  is  largely  this  20-hour-a-week 
rush  hour  need  that  has  forced  the  allo- 
cation of  $20  billion  of  the  $41  billion 
interstate  program  for  urban  highway 
construction. 

For  example,  here  in  Washington,  a 
4-mile  stretch  of  Shirley  Highway  is 
going  to  be  widened  from  four  to  eight 
lanes  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20  million. 
The  reason  is  simply  that  this  highway 
is  a  nightmare  of  traffic  congestion  2 
hours  in  the  morning  and  2  hours  at 
night.  The  rest  of  the  day,  the  road 
operates  at  Just  over  one-half  of  its 
practical  capacity,  which  in  turn  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  its  maximum  possible 
capacity.  And  at  night  you  could  al- 
most use  the  highway  as  an  auxiliary 
landing  strip  for  the  National  Airport. 

As  another  example,  there  are  now  six 
bridges  crossing  the  Potomac,  with  two 
more  on  the  way  by  1965.  All  of  these 
bridges  are  extremely  overcrowded  dur- 
ing rush  hours,  but  even  the  most  con- 
gested, Key  Bridge,  operates  at  about 
half  capacity  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Similar  examples  can  be  found  in  prac- 
tically every  other  urban  area  in  the 
coimtry. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  not  so  much 
that  our  urban  highways  are  imderused 
except  during  rush  hours,  but  the  social 
and  economic  implications  of  attempting 
to  meet  rush  hour  traffic  demands  ex- 
clusively by  highways  and  automobiles, 
especially  where  modem  mass  transpor- 
tation can  provide  a  feasible  alternative. 


UBBAN    HIOHWAT  OOSTS 


In  the  first  place,  urban  highway  con- 
struction is  extremely  expensive,  aver- 
aging between  $5  million  and  $20  million 
a  mile  in  built-up  areas.  For  example, 
the  15 -mile  inner  loop  proposed  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  cost  $300  million. 
In  Philadelphia,  a  22-mile  highway 
along  the  Delaware  River  will  also  cost 
$300  million.  In  Boston,  a  12-mile  turn- 
pike into  the  downtown  area  will  cost 
$180  million.  And  to  build  the  proposed 
highway,  scarcely  more  than  a  mile 
long,  across  lower  Manhattan  will  cost 
$100  million.  In  contrast,  this  $100  mil- 
lion which  will  provide  just  a  little  more 
than  1  mile  in  Manhattan  might  provide 
50  miles  or  more  of  highway  in  the  out- 
lying suburbs  or  aroimd  the  metropolitan 
fringe  or  between  cities  where  in  the  not 
distant  future  these  highways  will  be 
badly  needed  and  where  people  will  be 
extremely  dependent  on  their  automo- 
biles to  get  around. 

But  the  per-mile  cost  of  highways  in 
heavily  built-up  urban  areas  is  not  the 
only  problem.  After  you  build  the  high- 
way, it  then  becomes  necessary  to  im- 
prove and  widen  the  local  street  system 
to  handle  the  cars  pouring  off  the  limited 
access  artery.  This,  plus  the  highways 
themselves,  creates  tronendous  prob- 
lems of  family  dislocation.  As  the  Pres- 
ident noted  in  his  message,  the  interstate 
highway  program  is  displacing  15.000 
families  and  1,500  businesses  every  year, 
I  understand  that  this  Is  about  the  same 
number  as  are  being  displaced  by  the 
urban  renewal  program.  Then  there  is 
the  loss  of  parks  and  trees  along  the 
street  and  other  amenities  so  essential 
to  a  livable  urban  environment.  Air  pol- 
lution increases,  and  the  city's  tax  base 
dwindles  as  tax  ratable  property  is  re- 
placed by  nontaxable  concrete  and  as- 
phalt. And  when  you  get  all  through, 
you  still  have  the  gigantic  problem  of 
finding  places  for  all  the  cars  to  park — 
a  job  which  is  not  only  very  expensive, 
but  which  also  carves  away  the  very  com- 
mercial and  cultural  attractions  that 
caused  the  demand  for  access  in  the  first 
place. 

To  give  an  indication  of  downtown 
parking  costs,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently observed : 

The  $2.46  million  civic  center  garage  In 
Brooklyn,  N,Y.,  provides  space  for  698  cars 
at  a  cost  per  space  of  about  $3,556.  The  $4 
million  Grand  Circus  Park  garage  in  Detroit 
holds  1,125  cars  at  a  cost  per  space  of  around 
$3,902.  The  $4,1  million  Auditorium  Plaza 
In  Kansas  City  has  room  for  1.060  cars  at  a 
cost  per  space  of  $3,905.  The  $3.2  million 
Mellon  Square  garage  In  Pittsburgh  has 
places  for  890  c&rh  at  a  cost  of  about  (3.636 
per  space.  The  $8.3  million  Grant  Park 
garage  In  Chicago  has  room  for  2,100  cars  at 
an  average  cost  per  space  of  about  $3,952. 

And,  of  course,  the  prize  example  is 
the  garage  proposed  right  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  which,  as  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
has  pointed  out.  will  cost  $41.9  million 
for  some  1.900  cars.  This  averages  out 
to  a  handsome  price  of  $22,089  per  park- 
ing space. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  traffic 
control  costs.  Last  fall  New  York  City 
started  a  program  to  alleviate  traffic 
congestion  in   the  area  of  Manhattan 
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south  of  20th  Street.  AccordinK  to  a  re- 
port in  the  New  York  Times,  the  proj- 
ect "involves  a  central  control  room  that 
receives  reports  of  developing  traffic  con- 
gestion from  policemen  in  15  radio  cars, 
15  men  on  motorcycles  and  1  police  heli- 
copter." 

It  perhaps  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  are  more  policemen  working  to  re- 
duce trafBc  tie-ups  in  lower  Manhattan 
than  there  are  people  in  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Establishment  workinR  on  the  prob- 
lem of  improving  mass  transportation 
throughout  the  country. 

CA«S  UP,  TIANSIT   DOWN 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  .story. 
because  in  the  background  are  two  trends 
which  may  well  turn  what  is  now  a  very 
serious  problem  into  a  full-scale  crisis 
One  trend  is  the  rapid  rise  in  automobile 
ownership.  At  present  there  are  about 
70  million  registered  vehicles  in  the 
United  States.  In  15  short  years,  this 
number  is  expected  to  rise  to  well  over 
115  million,  with  most  of  the  increa.'^e 
occurring  in  the  metropolitan  areas  In 
fact  in  many  areas  the  cars  are  multi- 
plying faster  than  the  people.  In  itself 
this  is  fine,  but  it  could  become  a  flrst- 
class  catastrophe  if.  lacking  any  mass 
transportation  alternative.  It  becomes 
necessary  for  more  and  more  people  to 
use  those  automobiles  to  get  to  and  from 
work  e«ch  day. 

And  this  possibility  is  becoming  more 
and  more  likely  because  the  other  Im- 
portant trend  is  the  equally  rapid  decline 
and  deterioration  of  mass  transporta- 
tion service.  In  fact  in  the  last  10  years. 
ridership  on  all  forms  of  mass  transpor- 
tation has  declined  38  percent 

However,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  most  of  this  decline  has  occurred 
during  the  offpeak  hours  and  on  week- 
ends. Rush-hour  ridership  has  held  up 
very  well,  and  is  turning  upward  in  many 
areas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  grade-sepa- 
rated transit  is  beginning  to  show  an 
absolute  Increase  in  ridership  and  bus 
ridership  seems  to  be  leveling  off  from 
its  previous  decline. 

PtOPLE    WILL   r:di;   tiansit 

In  the  few  areas  where  positive  effort.s 
have  been  made  to  improve  transit  serv- 
ice, the  results  have  been  very  impressive 
indeed. 

The  New  York  subway  system,  whicli 
is  undertaking;  a  modernization  program, 
had  an  increase  of  20  million  riders  last 
year  over  the  year  before. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railroad,  down  to  about  3  000  riders 
a  day  on  its  Hisjhland  branch  hne,  was 
petitioning  strenuously  to  eliminate  all 
Its  service.  The  Boston  MTA  took  over 
the  11 -mile  line,  linked  it  up  with  the 
subway  system,  turned  it  into  a  rapid 
transit-type  operation,  provided  some 
fringe  area  parking,  and  now  the  line  is 
pushing  the  figure  of  30.000  riders  a  day. 
despite  the  fact  that  it  does  not  operate 
on  exclusive  right-of-way. 

In  1959.  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  real 
pioneer  cities  in  the  field  of  mass  trans- 
portation, entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  provide 
more  frequent  service  at  lower  fares  on 
a  line  running  out  to  Chestnut  Hill 
This     Operation    North  we.st.    bo-called. 


proved  so  successful,  increasing  ridership 
30  percent  and  reducing  by  400  the  num- 
ber of  cars  coming  into  the  downtown 
area  each  day.  that  similar  operations 
were  instituted  on  other  lines,  and 
equally  successful  increa-se.-.  m  ridership 
occurred.  The  proi^ram  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful, in  fact,  that  the  suburban  coun- 
ties are  becoming  interested  in  joining 
with  the  city  in  extendinu  the  new  im- 
proved service  out  beyond  the  city  line 
All  told,  the  five  experimental  operations 
are  now  carrymt;  6  2  million  riders  a 
year— an  increa.se  of  44  percent  in  i  idvr- 
^hip  over  pre-Op«'ration  No:th"Af.st 
years. 

Chicat^o  can  point  to  two  .sit;niticant 
developmeiiUs.  The  first  being  the  al- 
most unprecedented  phenomenon  of  a 
railroad  makint;  money  on  its  commuter 
service.  althouKh  I  understand  that  re- 
cently the  sfivice  has  be;;un  slippin^; 
back  into  the  red  with  the  opening  of  a 
parallel  highway.  The  railroad  is  the 
Chica-;o  k  Northwestern,  under  the 
aK«res.-,ive  and  farsmhted  leadership  of 
Us  chairman.  Ben  Heineman.  who  is  pro- 
vidin>4  modern,  clean,  and  courteous 
service  to  the  commuter  and  an  even 
more  important  service  to  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  second  development  was 
the  construction  of  a  rapid  transit  line 
in  the  median  strip  of  the  Connress 
Street  expressway.  This  line,  which  is 
operating  at  only  25  percent  of  capacity 
IS  already  carrying  more  rush-hour  traf- 
fic than  tlie  huhway  lUself,  which  is 
operating;  at  full  capacity  at  rush  hour. 

Thus,  there  is  no  question  that  mass 
transportation  can  and  does  provide  an 
absolutely  essential  ru.^h-hour  service 

WHY     TRA.NSIT     IS     ESSENTML 

The  reason  this  service  is  essential  is 
simply  that  the  alternative  costs  would 
be  sta^^gennt;  For  example,  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association  has  estimated 
that  if  the  five  cities  of  New  York.  Chl- 
caKo.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  Cleve- 
land were  to  lose  just  their  rail  commut- 
er service  it  would  cost  $31  billiun  with 
30-year,  4  percent  flnancin'.:  to  build  the 
highways  necessary  to  serve  a  compar- 
able number  of  people 

And  in  addition  to  the  direct  alterna- 
tive costs,  there  would  be  ail  the  in- 
direct but  related  social  and  economic 
costs  that  I  discu.ssed  earlier 

In  study  after  study,  the  same  con- 
clusions have  been  reached. 

Here  in  Washington,  an  extensive 
transportation  survey  found: 

By  1980.  under  a  dominant  trmispurt  ,\ - 
tioii  systeni.  12  to  18  lanes  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  traffic  from  the  Cupltol  to 
Wheaton.  The  Inner  L<.>op  would  require 
14  lanes  Several  other  corridors  wovild  re- 
quire more  thun  eight  Une.s  Not  only  wovUd 
the  cost  be  ureal  but  excessive  damage  would 
be  di^ne  to  re.suten'ial  communities  .nul  tn 
the  ohanicter  of  the  central  area  of  the  N.i- 
lions  C:ipita;  These  tindins^s  led  to  the 
roticlusion  that  In  the  absenrr  ..f  subst.m- 
M.iilv  inipro.  pd  public  transit  the  hiRhw.iv 
.system  needed  tf)  serve  the  projected  irnffic 
Volumes  13  hardly  feasible  from  the  engl- 
neerum  standpoint,  and  i«  certainly  out  of 
the  question  from  the  vlew,p<  Int  of  desirable 
regional  devel  >pn!e::t 

During  Senate  hearintis  on  mass  trans- 
;j«jrtat.ou     le^jislation    2     years     ago     a 


representative  of   the   Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  testified : 

In  Athint.i.  the  n..rthcrn  portion  of  the 
exprebsway  currently  has  6  lanes,  but  has 
traffic  sufflcienf  to  warrant  16  lanes.  By  1970 
thus  need  will  have  Jumped  to  at  least  36 
lanes  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  Is 
it  physlraUy  or  flPi.TnclMHy  possible  to  build 
such   a   facility 

That  IS  why.  as  the  President  put  it, 
■  Our  n.^tional  welfare  requires  the  pro- 
vision of  go(xl  urban  transportation,  w  ith 
the  properly  balanced  u.se  of  private 
vehicles  and  modern  mass  transport." 

That  IS  why  we  must  have  transit  as 
wfil  as  highway.s.  usmg  each  to  their 
greatest   natural  advantage. 

THL     PRoBltM 

The  problem,  however,  is  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  private  bus.  transit 
and  rail  carriers  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  break  even,  much  less 
make  a  profit,  on  a  20-hcur-a-week  basis 
And  if  tliey  cannot  break  even,  they  can- 
not stay  in  business.  The  railroads  are 
especially  burdened  with  heavy  capital 
costs  for  facilities  and  equipment.  But 
even  bus  companies  are  plagued  by  simi- 
lar problems,  as  illustrated  by  the  difH- 
culties  of  the  F^fth  Avenue  Coach  Line 
in  New  York  City,  which  is  similar  to 
problems  faced  by  bus  companies  In 
hundreds  of  other  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, large  and  small.  Caught  in  the 
squeeze  of  rising  capital  and  operating 
cosus.  and  declining  patronage,  the  pri- 
vate carriers,  bus  and  rail,  must  resort 
to  raising  fares,  trimming  service,  and 
deferring  maintenance — which  simply 
drives  away  more  riders,  and  accelerates 
the  downward  spiral. 

This  may  be  all  right  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  carrier,  but  it  deprives  a 
large  segment  of  our  population,  which 
does  not  have  direct  access  to  an  auto- 
mobile, of  an  essential  service,  and  of 
cour.se  it  puts  enormous  strains  on  the 
community  to  provide  alternative  service 

Parenthetically,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
in  26  metropolitan  centers  with  popula- 
tions of  500.000  or  more  about  40  percent 
of  the  hou.seholds  do  not  own  cars.  To 
all  the  people  who  are  too  young,  too  old, 
too  poor,  or  too  infirm  to  have  access  to 
a  car.  mass  transportation  is  quite 
important 

The  only  .solution  to  the  downward 
.'^.piral  I  have  mentioned  is  the  injection 
of  public  funds  to  bridge  the  financial 
gap  standing  between  the  transit  car- 
riers and  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Tlir    ftDlRAL   R!-.SPtiNSIBILITT 

But  at  this  ixiint  a  second  problem 
ari.s^s.  When  State  or  local  govern- 
ments begin  searching  for  an  answer  to 
a  particular  traffic  problem,  they  are 
factd  witli  the  overv^ helming  powerful 
economic  fact  that  m  most  cases  tiiey 
need  put  up  only  10  percent  of  the  cost 
for  a  highway  solution.  Whereas  they 
must  contemplate  tx-arnm  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  transit  solution,  whether  it 
invulves  improving  a  rail  line,  buying  a 
new  fieet  of  bu.ses.  providing  fringe  area 
parking,  eslablishinn  a  downtown  dis- 
tributor system  or  whatever. 

Obviously  tins  situation  is  not  con- 
ducive    to     the     establisliement     of     a 
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balanced  mban  transportation  system, 
utilizing  transit  where  it  is  logically 
noeded  and  using  a  highway  where  it  is 
lyrically  needed. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
reasons  why  this  problem  involves  a  con- 
siderable measur(>  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility. 

For  one  thing,  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing^ adequate  mass  transportation  service 
has  long  ago  spilled  over  local  political 
jurisdictions.  In  3 act  it  has  spilled  over 
it  «ood  many  State  boundaries.  Some  53 
of  our  200-odd  metropolitan  areas  either 
border  on  or  cross  over  State  lines.  The 
financial  difflcult.es  of  the  State  and 
local  governmentf  are  even  more  acute 
than  the  jurisdictional  difficulties.  Most 
of  our  cities  are  faced  with  rising  service 
costs  and  declinin  ?  tax  bases.  State  and 
local  debt  has  risen  15  times  faster  than 
Federal  debt  since  the  war. 

And  finally  theie  is  the  very  great  na- 
tional importance  of  traffic  congestion. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  traffic  jams 
cost  the  Nation  about  $5  biUion  a  year 
in  time  and  wages  lost,  extra  fuel  con- 
sumption, faster  vehicle  depreciation, 
lower  downtown  commercial  sales,  lower 
taxes,  and  so  forth.  It  is  also  clear  that 
traffic  congestion  discourages  private  in- 
vestment in  central  cities,  and  thereby 
makes  the  task  cf  urban  renewal  that 
much  more  difficult  and  costly.  The 
former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  for  exam- 
ple, testified  last  year  that  Philadelphia 
businessmen  told  him  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  invest  $500  million  to  $600  mil- 
lion over  their  present  plans  if  they  had 
some  assurance  that  something  would  be 
done  about  traffi:  congestion.  Officials 
of  a  nonprofit  organization  here  in 
Washington  called  Downtown  Progress, 
who  are  attempting  to  revitalize  the 
downtown  area,  have  frequently  stated 
that  the  key  to  their  efforts  Is  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  rapid  transit 
system. 

Traffic  congestion  also  adds  to  the  cost 
of  moving  freight  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  because  trucks  have  to  compete 
for  clogged  street  space  with  the  auto- 
mobile. Who  knows  how  many  truck 
drivers  simply  park  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  metropolitan  area  and  wait  until  the 
rush  hour  is  over?  Those  who  do  come 
straight  in  are  faced  with  incessant  stops 
and  starts,  which  are  not  only  time  con- 
suming but  extremely  expensive.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  trucking  firms  have 
set  up  depots  at  :he  fringe  of  the  metro- 
politan areas,  where  truck  loads  are 
divided  into  smrller  vehicles  which  can 
maneuver  more  quickly  and  easily  in 
traffic  congestioi..  This,  too,  adds  to  the 
total  cost  we  must  all  pay  for  our  goods 
and  materials. 

Safety  is  anotlier  factor.  In  fact  it  was 
one  of  the  priirai-y  factors  that  led  to 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California  to  endorse  the  ambitious  San 
I-Yancisco  rapid  '.ransit  program,  because 
use  of  the  high'vays  during  rush  hours 
exceeded  the  limits  of  reasonable  safety. 
And.  of  course,  the  more  accidents  that 
occur,  the  steeper  the  insurance  premi- 
ums become. 

And  last  but  lot  least  there  is  the  in- 
tense  irritation    and   frustration  I   am 
evil  I 31  5 


sure  we  have  all  felt  when  we  get 
caught  In  a  traffic  jam.  If  for  no  other 
reason  thaji  to  provide  a  little  better 
peace  of  mind  for  the  automobile  com- 
muter, I  l)elieve  this  legislation  is  war- 
ranted. 

BENEFITS  OF  TRANSIT 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
for  a  minute,  I  firmly  believe  that  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  improve  mass 
transportation  service  can  significantly 
help  alleviate  traffic  congestion  and  re- 
duce total  urban  transportation  costs.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  confident  that  any 
expenditure  for  mass  transportation  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  many  differ- 
ent ways.  I  mention  Mayor  Dilworth's 
testimony,  and  there  is  even  more  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
transit  improvements  on  property  values. 

Toronto  is  the  only  city  in  North  Amer- 
ica actively  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  a  rapid  transit  system  at  the  present 
time.  In  5  years  since  the  opening  of 
the  subway  line  there,  assessed  valua- 
tions along  the  route  rose  17  percent 
more  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole  and 
this  amounted  to  a  difference  of  $88 
million  in  assessed  valuation.  With  the 
same  tax  rate,  the  tax  yield  from  this  in- 
crease was  $4  million,  which  was  enough 
to  amortize  the  annual  debt  sei-vice  on 
the  project. 

But  I  should  emphasize  that  the  ability 
of  transit  to  improve  property  and  com- 
mercial values  is  not  limited  by  any 
means  to  the  downtown  areas  of  central 
cities. 

TRANSIT  VITAL  TO  SUBtJEBS 

With  proper  planning,  transit  as  well 
as  highways  can  be  as  great  a  boon  to 
the  suburbs  as  to  the  central  city.  It 
can  be  a  vital  positive  tool  to  help  curb 
suburban  sprawl,  which  profits  no  one, 
and  help  structure  better  patterns  of 
suburban  development.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  how  this  might  work  can  be  seen 
In  the  year  2000  plans  for  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

In  an  effort  to  curb  the  present  aim- 
less, haphazard  and  inordinately  ex- 
pensive sprawl  that  characterizes  cur- 
rent development  at  the  fringe  of  this 
metropolitan  area,  the  planners  and  offi- 
cials have  recommended  a  so-called  cor- 
ridor plan,  with  future  development 
radiating  out  from  the  present  fringe  in 
five  or  six  corridors,  separated  by  wedges 
of  open  space.  More  compact  and  eco- 
nomical development  in  the  corridors 
would  be  encouraged  by  placing  high- 
speed rapid  transit  and  highways  down 
the  centers  of  the  corridors,  like  spokes 
on  a  wheel,  tying  the  suburbs  to  the 
central  city.  With  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment, suburban  officials  might  have 
some  hope  of  providing  necessary  school, 
utility,  police,  and  other  community 
services  at  considerably  less  cost  than 
would  be  possible  imder  a  pattern  of 
widely  scattered,  low-density  develop- 
ment. And  with  these  rapid  transit  and 
highway  arteries.  Industry  locating  out 
in  the  corridors  could  be  assured  of  ac- 
cess to  a  labor  market  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area. 

I  tliink  It  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population  increase 
is  occurring  and  will  continue  to  occur 


In  the  outlying  portions  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  and  It  Is  increasing  much 
too  fast  for  Uie  central  cities  to  cope 
with  anything  but  a  small  fraction  of  it. 
And  with  the  population  Increase  will 
come  commerce,  industry,  and  public 
services  of  all  kinds. 

This  fact,  combined  with  the  growing 
capacity  of  residential,  commercial,  and 
Industrial  developers  to  lay  out  whole 
new  communities  In  one  fell  swoop,  offer 
unparalleled  opportunities  to  coordi- 
nate transit  and  highway  systems  with 
these  land-use  developments  to  create 
new  suburban  environments  with  a 
vastly  higher  level  of  diversity,  variety, 
comfort,  efficiency,  productivity,  and  at- 
tractiveness than  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  achieve  before. 

This  Is  why  highways  should  not  be 
the  sole  concern  of  the  highway  engi- 
neer and  why  transit  should  not  be  the 
sole  concern  of  the  transit  operator. 
There  is  a  great  challenge  here  as  well 
to  those  who  are  vitally  concerned  with 
housing,  urban  renewal,  community  fa- 
cilities and  the  urban  environment  gen- 
erally to  achieve  the  kind  of  urban  so- 
ciety commensurate  with  20th  century 
standards. 

PROBLEM  OF  THE  SMALL  TOWNS 

Mr.  President,  my  comments  so  far 
have  been  directed  primarily  to  the 
medium-  and  larger-sized  urban  areas. 
But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
that  mass  transportation  is  a  problem 
of  concern  only  to  those  larger  areas. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  larger 
cities  usually  command  more  national 
publicity.  But  I  recently  came  across  an 
editorial  from  the  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
Times.  The  editorial,  commenting  on 
a  fare  Increase  by  the  local  bus  com- 
pany, noted  that  "more  than  100  bus 
companies  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness in  West  Virginia  within  a  little  more 
than  10  years.  Only  28  are  still  in 
opei'ation,  counting  both  city  and  subur- 
ban lines.  Between  1955  and  1959  alone, 
the  number  of  passengers  hauled  on 
West  Virginia  local  lines  dropped  35.3 
percent." 

What  has  happened  in  West  Virginia 
has  been  happening  throughout  the 
country. 

The  American  Transit  Association, 
which  represents  about  80  percent  of  all 
the  bus  and  transit  service  In  the  United 
States,  compiled  statistics  showing  that 
exactly  145  transit  companies  have  com- 
pletely abandoned  service  since  1954. 
The  figure  is  much  larger  for  the  period 
going  back  to  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
These  abandonments  have  occurred  In 
such  cities  and  towns  as  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Alhambra,  Calif.;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Mlddletown,  Conn.;  Pocatello,  Idaho; 
Kankakee,  111.;  Wichita.  Kans.;  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.;  Great  FaUs,  Mont.;  Tulsa, 
Okla. ;  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

In  addition,  another  150  companies 
have  been  sold  In  the  same  period,  for 
a  total  of  about  350  companies  sold  or 
abandoned  since  1954.  In  some  of  the 
cities,  the  service  has  been  restored,  but 
almost  Invariably  at  a  greatly  reduced 
level,  accompanied  by  higher  fares  and 
reduced  wages.  In  83  cases  no  replace- 
ment has  been  made  at  all. 
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The  American  Transit  Association  es- 
timates that  there  are  about  60  cities  of 
25,000  population  or  more  which  have 
no  public  transportation  service  at  all. 
Many  of  our  smaller  cities  and  towns 
are  experiencing  rapid  rates  of  growth, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  taste  the  first 
bitter  fruits  of  trafflc  congestion.  But 
growing  rapidly  or  not,  these  cities  and 
towns  all  have  a  sizable  portion  of  their 
residents  who  have  been  seriously  In- 
convenienced by  the  loss  of  public  trans- 
portation service.  And,  of  course,  there 
is  always  a  need  for  standby  or  emer- 
gency public  transportation  service 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  help  as- 
sist in  the  solution  of  mass  transporta- 
tion problems  wherever  they  occur,  in 
large  cities  or  in  small,  and  I  believe 
the  legislation  will  be  equally  beneficial 
to  both. 

pmovisioNS  or  the  bilx 
Without  going  over  the  bill  section  by 
section,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  few 
major  provisions  of  the  bill.     The  legis- 
lation places  primary  reliance  on  grant 
assistance,  supplemented  by  the  existing 
loan  program.     There  are  several   rea- 
sons for  this.     In  the  first  place,  any  ef- 
fort   to    meet    the    problem    exclusively 
with  a  direct  loan  program  would  involve 
a  much  more  serious  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  than  the  proposed  matching 
grant    program.     In    the   second    place, 
many    highly    desirable    projects     that 
might   be   assisted   would   not   be   sufB- 
ciently  self-supporting  to  make  a  loan 
useful  and  would  require  a  grant  to  fill 
the  gap.     Thirdly,   a   large  direct   loan 
program  would  tend  to  preempt  rather 
than  encourage  private  commercial  in- 
vestment, which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  this  program 

It  is  Important  here  to  describe  how 
the  grant  program  would  work  In  gen- 
eral, it  would  be  similar  to  the  urban 
renewal  grants  In  other  words,  the 
grants  would  be  designed  to  irUaeT  the 
desired  private  investment.  They  would 
not  apply  to  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
Just  as  the  urban  renewal  grants  are 
limited  to  the  cost  of  reducing  the  price 
of  land  to  the  point  where  private  re- 
development becomes  financially  pos- 
sible. 

In  this  case,  the  Federal  grant  would 
share  only  two-thirds  of  the  net  project 
cost — that  IS.  that  part  of  the  project 
cost  which  cannot  be  financed  from 
revenues. 

To  give  an  actual,  and  I  believe  typical 
example,  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority recently  received  approval  to  be- 
gin construction  of  a  12-mile  rapid 
transit  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
the  Camden  suburbs.  This  project  will 
cost  about  $50  million.  One-half  the 
cost,  or  $25  million,  will  be  covered  by 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  supported  by  the 
estimated  revenue  of  the  system  The 
port  authority  is  making  a  grant  of  the 
remaining  $25  million  out  of  its  .surplus 
funds. 

If  those  surplus  f'onds  had  not  been 
available,  the  project  might  have  been 
financed  by  a  Federal  grant  of  $16.5  mil- 
lion and  a  State  or  local  grant  of  $8  5 
million  and  the  grants  could  bt-  further 
spread  over  the  construction  p-^i  lod. 
which  IS  u.sually  several  yean- 


Thus  the  Federal  grant  would  not  be 
two-thirds  of  $50  million,  but  two-thirds 
of  $25  million.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  amounts  requested  In  this  bill,  while 
by  no  means  excessive  In  terms  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  job  to  be  done,  will  be 
adequate  to  stimulate  an  enormous 
amount  of  progress  throughout  the 
country  in  a  field  I  believe  Is  In  urgent 
need  of  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by -section    analysts   was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 
SErno.NBY-SccTJoN      Analysis      or      1'rh*n 
^^^.ss    TKANSPoiiTATlON    BILL    or    1 96J 
SE<.TIf>N      I 

Sh..rt  title  Section  1  '-.'  the  bill  wmuIcJ 
provide  that  It  may  be  cited  a*  the  frbiiii 
Maiis   Transp  jrliitliiri    Act    of    iy62    ■ 

SECTION     2 

Findings    a:\(\    purvH->se      .Seiw.  n     2   m     of 
the  bin   contains  .i  nndltig  by   the  Congress 
which  describes  the  increnslng  .•oncentratlon 
of   the   Nations   population   in   urban   areas, 
which  generally   include   several   local   Juris- 
dictions and  often  extend  into  two  or  more 
States       It  would  declare  that  the  deteriora- 
tion    or      Inadequate     provl.slon      of      urban 
transportation    facUltles.     Intensmed     traffic 
congestion,     and    the     laclc    of    cotirdlnated 
transportation  and  other  development  plan- 
ning Is  Jeopardizing  the  welfare  and  vitality 
of    urban    iireas.    the   aatisfacu^ry    movement 
of  people  and  goods  within  such  areas,  and 
the  efTectlveness  of  housing,  urban  renewal, 
highway  and  other  federally  aided  programs 
Sut>8ectlon  (bi  of  thl.s  section  would  state 
that  the  purposes  r.f  the  act  are  i  1  i   to  assist 
In  the  development  of  improved  mas«  trans- 
portation   facilities,  equipment,    techniques, 
and  methods;   i2)   to  encourage  the  planning 
rtiiU   establi-.hment    of    ar«"awide    urban    maAs 
transportation  systems  needed   for  economi- 
cal  and   desirable    urban    development,    and 
(3 1    to  provide  assistance  to  State  and   lixral 
governments    and    instrumentalities    thereof 
in  flnanclnp  such  systems    to  be  operated  by 
public  or  pr  vate  agencies  as  determined   by 
Irx-al  needs 

sr.c-rioN    .1 

Federal  financial  .laslst.ini  e  Section  3  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  Hou.sing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  malce  grants 
or  loati.s.  subject  to  limitations  In  the  bill. 
to  a«slst  local  public  bodies  In  financing  the 
acqul.sitlon  and  Improvement  of  mass  trans- 
p.irtaHori  f.u'.lities  and  equipment  These 
could  be  used  In  urban  mass  transportation 
service  .r  in  coordinating  such  service  with 
other      urban       transportation  Terminal 

facilitie-s  rights-of-way  i  but  not  public  high- 
ways i  buses  and  other  rolling  stock,  and 
other  needed  real  or  personal  property 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  The  loan 
authority  in  this  section  would  be  limited 
to  the  unused  amount  of  the  present  $50 
million  mass  transportation  loan   authority 

Although  an  applicant  for  a  loan  or  a 
gr.mt  under  this  section  would  have  to  be 
a  public  biKly  It  would  not  have  to  operate 
tho  tr.ui.slt  facilities  and  equipment  itself 
The  appli.-.int  could  for  ex.imple.  .icquire 
bu.ses  and  lease  them  to  a  private  transit 
c'lmpanv  or  It  could  contract  with  the 
private  transit  company  f-^ir  the  company 
Itself  to  acquire  the  buses  and  ofjerate  them 
according  to  an  agreed-upon  program  Title 
to  such  buses  could  remain  in  some  cases  In 
rhe  h.mds  of  a  third  party,  such  as  In  an 
eq\iipment   trust   transaction 

Ir^.  all  i~<\sfs  however  the  applicant  public 
hodv  would  have  to  have  satisfactory  con- 
tinuing control  over  the  u.se  of  the  property 
ac.'iuired    or    improved    and      ti^jcrher    with 


any  private  transit  company  or  other  m- 
!w>clat«l  parties,  would  have  to  have  ■atU- 
factory  legal,  financial,  and  technical  capac- 
ity to  carry  out  the  prop<}»ed  project. 

Also  the  F*ederal  aasLstunce  could  not  be 
used  for  i operating  8Ul>«ldle8  An  asaUted 
project  would  have  to  consist  of  the  pro- 
vision of  new  or  the  Improvement  of  exist- 
ing    tr.ii.'^it   facUltle*  and  equipment. 

SECTION     4 

Long-range  program;  Section  4  of  the  bill 
would  set  forth  the  terms  and  conditlona 
regularly  applying  to  the  loan*  and  grants 
authorised  under  section  3.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  emergency  program  described 
bekiw  under  section  5.  no  such  loan  or  grant 
could  be  provided  unlew  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  facilities 
and  equipment  for  which  the  assistance  is 
sovight  are  needed  for  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram meeting  criteria  established  by  him. 
for  a  unified  or  ofUclally  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urban  area 

This  does  not  mean  that  such  a  program 
h.is  to  set  forth  a  specific  schedule  for  a 
series  of  detailed  projects,  which  together 
wi>uld  comprise  a  complete  transportation 
system  for  the  urban  area  Urban  planning 
and  development,  especially  In  metropolitan 
areas  where  many  Jurisdictions  may  be  In- 
volved. Is  Inevitably  very  complex  and  must 
be  carried  on  as  a  continuing  and  evolving 
pro.ess  It  does  mean,  however,  that  a 
tr.tnsptiriatlon  plan  must  have  been  pre- 
pared which  sets  forth  the  basic  framework 
of  the  highway  network  and  the  mass  traixs- 
^K)rtation  system  needed  for  the  urban  area. 
that  the  proposed  project  Is  needed  for  this 
ni.iss  transportation  system,  that  there  Is 
a  program  for  the  establishment  of  the 
svstem.  and  that  the  system  will  be  ad- 
mlnustered  either  by  one  agency  or  by  of- 
ficially coordinated  agencies  Also,  the  pro- 
{X)«ed  transportation  plan  lUelf  must  have 
been  prepared  by  an  organization,  or  of- 
ficially c<M>rdlnated  organizations,  carrying 
on  a  continuing  areawlde  program  of  com- 
prehensive planning,  under  which  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  urban  area  have 
already  been  prepared  In  sufBclent  detail  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  highway 
.md   niitss  transp<}rtatlon  plans. 

Section  4ia|  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Immediate  approprlathm  of  $100  million 
for  grants  under  section  3  of  the  bill  for 
fiscal  l»63.  •200  million  for  fiscal  1»«4,  and 
»200  million  for  fiscal  1965  Advance  or 
progress  payments  could  be  made  on  account 
of  any  such  grant 

Where  the  planning  and  organizational  re- 
quirements descrttjed  above  are  met.  section 
4.  a)  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Housing 
AdmlnlsirHtor  to  provide  Federal  grants  In 
accord  with  a  formula  which  Is  designed  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  availability  of 
revenues  to  meet  debt  service  on  prop<ised 
projects,  and  Is  also  designed  to  require  the 
I  K-ality  It'self  to  provide  a  matching  grant  In 
addition  to  any  revenue  financing  for  the 
project  These  Federal  and  local  grants 
would  be  hased  on  the  net  project  cost  of  the 
project,  defined  as  that  portion  of  project 
r.TsX  which  the  Housing  Administrator  ascer- 
tains cannot  reasonably  be  financed  from 
revenues  A  Federal  grant  could  be  made 
for  up  1*1  two-thirds  of  this  net  project  cost. 
The  locality  would  be  required  to  provide 
the  remainder  of  the  net  project  cost  from 
sources  other  than  Federal  funds  and — by 
the  detlnltlon  of  "net  project  cost" — other 
than  anticipated  revenues  This  would  ordl- 
narllv  be  done  through  the  Issuance  of  bonds 
based  on  the  ttixlng  powers  of  the  local 
government,  transit  authority,  or  other  local 
public  b<xly  If  this  li>cal  contribution  were 
later  reduced  by  the  use  of  surplus  project 
revenues  then  a  corref ponding  refund  would 
ha'.e  to  be  m  .de  t"  the  Federal  Government 
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In  the  same  propotlon  as  the  original  Fed- 
eral and  l<jcal  grant.  Surplus  project  rev- 
enues could  Instead  be  used  to  reduce  fares 
or  increase  service.  If  the  locality  so  chose. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  bill  would  specify  that. 
\kliere  the  plannii.g  and  organizational  re- 
quirements described  above  have  been  met, 
loaiis  may  be  mace  under  section  3  of  the 
Mil  subject  to  Uie  iiime  restrictions  and  llm- 
itaUons  vset  forth  In  section  202(b)  of  the 
Housing  Amendm-uta  of  1955)  that  apply 
to  the  present  temporary  ma£S  trausporta- 
lion  l<3an  program.  These  provisions  estab- 
Usli  the  Interest  rate  according  to  a  formula 
which  presently  pioduces  a  rate  of  up  to  3^t 
percent.  {)ornut  I'  ans  to  be  amortized  over 
40  years,  provide  for  deferral  of  up  to  50 
l)ercent  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  for  up  to 
10  years  In  cerUiln  cases,  specify  that  loans 
shall  be  made  on  y  where  financing  Is  not 
otherwise  uvailabl*  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
require  that  the  lo  ins  be  of  such  sound  value 
or  so  secured  as  r«  asonably  to  assure  repay- 
ment. The  unobligated  balance  of  the  $50 
inlllion  authorization  for  loans  under  the 
present  temporary  mass  transportation  loan 
program  would  b«  made  available,  without 
expiration  date,  soely  for  loans  under  section 
3  of  this  bill. 

Section  4tbi  wculd  also  specify  that  such 
loans  are  to  be  available  only  for  projects  for 
which  no  Federal  grant  Is  made  under  sec- 
tion 3  It  is  expected  that.  In  the  case  of 
projects  for  which  there  are  matching  Fed- 
eral and  local  grants,  those  grants  would 
l>e  made  sufficiently  large  to  provide  the 
coverage  necessai  y  for  the  revenue-based 
portion  of  the  fii  ancing  to  he  obtained  on 
reas<jnable  terms  1  i  the  private  market.  Fed- 
eral loans  would  therefore  be  authorized  only 
for  projects  whicli  can  t>e  entirely  financed 
from  revenues,  ^vltbout  any  Federal  and 
local  grants. 

JiECnoN    s 

En^ergency  program:  Section  5  of  the  bill 
would  provide  thi  t.  until  July  1,  1965.  loans 
and  grants  could  be  made  under  section  3 
of  the  bill  In  emergency  situations  even 
tlnnigh  certain  o'  the  regular  planning  re- 
qtnreinents  In  section  4  had  not  been  met. 
Ihese  emergency  loans  and  grants  could  be 
made  where  (  1  »  the  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  unified  or  ofBclally  coordinated 
urban  trunsportailcn  system  Is  under  active 
preparation  although  not  yet  completed,  as 
re(iJlred  by  section  4:  (2)  the  facilities  and 
equipment  for  which  the  assistance  Is  sought 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  required 
for  such  a  system;  and  (3i  there  Is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  their  preservation  or  provision. 
An  example  of  such  a  situation  would  be 
wliere  adequate  land-use  and  other  com- 
I)rehensive  development  plans  have  not  yet 
been  prepared  for  an  urban  area  or  where  a 
peneral  urban  transportation  plan  for  the 
area,  coordinated  with  such  development 
[)lans,  h.-\s  not  been  completed,  but  the  pro- 
ix.sed  project  would  assist  an  existing  trans- 
portation system  which  In  all  probability 
will  continue  to  be  needed  and  which  Is  In 
urgent  danger  of  losing  needed  rights-of-way 
or  m  urgent  need  of  modernization.  Emer- 
pency  luans  would  be  made  under  the  same 
Urms  and  conditions  as  regular  loans.  In- 
(luding  the  prohibition  against  a  loan  for 
ii  project  receiving  a  grant. 

The  emergency  Federal  grants  would  be 
for  one-half  rather  than  iwo-thlrds  of  net 
project  cost.  In  the  case  of  such  an  emer- 
gency grant,  the  local  contribution  would 
therefore  have  Ui  be  one-half  of  net  project 
c<.8t  However.  If  a  project  did  meet  the 
full  planning  requirement  within  3  years 
from  the  time  of  such  a  grant,  section  5  pro- 
Mdes  that  the  project  would  then  qualify 
for  an  additional  grant  equal  to  the  dilTer- 
ence  between  a  two-thirds  grant  and  a  one- 
half  grant— ic.,  an  additional  grant  of  one- 
sixth  of  net  project  cost. 

The  same  proportional  refund  provisions 
uould  apply  to  these  grants  as  to  a  regvilar 
two-thirds  grant. 


SECTION    fi 

Research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projecta:  Section  6  of  the  bill  would  author- 
ize a  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion program  for  all  phases  of  urban  mass 
transpwrtation.  Demonstration  grants  could 
be  provided  under  the  new  program  without 
the  present  restrictions  against  grants  for 
over  two-thirds  of  project  cost  or  for  major 
long-term  capital  improvement.  Research 
and  demonstration  projects  could  also  be 
carried  on  directly  by  the  Administrator,  or 
through  other  Federal  agencies,  public  or 
private  Institutions,  or  Individuals,  as  ap- 
propriate. The  unobligated  balance  of  the 
present  $25  million  demonstration  grant  au- 
thority would  be  made  available  to  finance 
such  projects,  plus  up  to  $30  million  of  the 
new  $500  million  grant  authority  under  sec- 
tion 3 . 

In  carrying  out  these  provisions  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorized  to  request 
and  to  receive  any  appropriate  data  or  in- 
formation, from  public  or  private  sources. 

SECTION    7 

Relocation  requirements  and  payments; 
Section  7ia)  of  the  bill  would  require,  for 
any  project  assisted  with  a  loan  or  grant 
under  section  3.  that  an  adequate  relocation 
program  Is  being  carried  on  for  families  dis- 
placed by  the  project,  and  that  an  equal 
number  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings are  being  provided  In  areas  of  compa- 
rable deslrabUlty  and  convenience,  at  prices 
which  the  displaced  families  can  afford. 

Section  7(b)  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
relocation  payments  to  individuals,  families. 
business  concerns,  ana  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions displaced  from  projects  assisted  with 
a  loan  or  a  grant  under  section  3.  No  local 
contribution  would  be  required  for  these 
grants.  They  would  be  financed  from  the 
Federal  grant  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  section  4  of  the  bill.  These  pay- 
ments would  cover  otherwise  uncompensated 
reasonable  and  necessary  moving  expenses 
and  actual  direct  losses  of  property  except 
goodwill  or  profit.  Payments  could  be  up  to 
$200  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  family 
and  could  be  for  a  fixed  amount.  Payments 
could  be  for  up  to  $3,000  (or,  if  greater,  the 
total  certified  actual  moving  expenses)  in 
the  case  of  a  nonprofit  organization  or  busi- 
ness concern. 

SECTION    8 

Coordination  of  Federal  assistance  for 
highways  and  for  mass  transportattion  facil- 
ities; Section  8  of  the  bill  would  provide 
that  the  Housing  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  consult  on  gen- 
eral urban  transportation  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  shall  exchange  Information  on 
jiroposed  projects  in  urban  areas. 

SECTION     9 

Interstate  compacts  to  implement  compre- 
hensive urban  planning:  Section  9  of  the 
bill  would  amend  section  701(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  broaden  the  advance 
congressional  consent  now  provided  in  that 
subsection  for  Interstate  compacts  or  other 
agreements  relating  to  urban  development. 
Section  701(b)  now  provides  only  for  the 
establishment  of  agencies  or  for  other 
cooperative  Interstate  efforts  relating  to  com- 
prehensive planning.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  provide  also  for  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  or  for  other  cooperative 
efforts  in  carrying  out  mass  transportation 
or  other  urban  development   programs. 

SECTION    10 

General  provisions:  Section  10(a)  of  the 
bill  would  apply,  to  activities  carried  on 
under  this  bill,  certain  administrative  pro- 
visions found  In  section  402  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950.  These  include  the  prevailing 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  in  section 
402(b)  of  that  act,  under  which  prevailing 
wages  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  m  accord  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
and  time-and-a-half  for  overtime,  would  be 


required  to  be  paid  to  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  on  projects  assisted  under 
this  bill. 

Section  10(b)  of  the  bill  would — 

1.  Define  "States"  to  mean  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  ix>ssesslons  of  the  United  States; 

2.  Define  "local  public  bodies"  to  include 
municipalities  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States;  public  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  one  or  more  States, 
municipalities,  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States;  and  public  corporations,  boards,  and 
commissions  established  under  the  laws  of 
any  State;  and 

3.  Define  "Administrator"  to  mean  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 

Section  10(c)  of  the  bill  would  set  forth 
a  general  authorization  for  appropriations 
of  funds  necesisary  to  carry  out  all  functions 
under  the  act.  with  the  exception  of  loans 
under  section  3,  which  are  to  be  financed 
through  the  existing  Treasury  borrowing 
authority.  Funds  appropriated  for  other 
than  administrative  expenses  would  remain 
available  until  expended. 


COMMERCIAL   SPACE   SATELLITE 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  KEFAIJVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29,  1962,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  began 
hearings  on  the  antitrust  and  monopoly 
aspects  of  the  various  proposals  to  estab- 
lish a  commercial  space  satellite  com- 
munications system. 

Our  opening  witness  was  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  who  made  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  statements  that  I  have  heard 
in  a  long  time.  He  explained  in  clear 
and  concise  language  the  many  consid- 
erations that  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  before  any  decision  is  made  to 
give  away  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  a  pri- 
vate monopoly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senatoh  Ralph  Yarborough 
Before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly STJECOMMPrrEE  ON  SPACE  SATEL- 
LITE Communications 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  subcommittee  this 
morning  as  it  begins  another  in  Its  great 
series  of  Inquiries  in  behalf  of  the  public 
Interest.  I  think  It  entirely  appropriate 
that  this  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee should  begin  to  gather  evidence  on 
the  monopoly  implications  of  the  great  new 
potential  business  of  communications  by 
earth  satellites.  We  are  at  the  brink  of  an- 
other great  forward  step  in  communications 
technology;  now  is  the  time  to  determine 
to  what  extent  we  wish  Government  pollcle.? 
to  encourage  true  American  business  com- 
petition in  this  new  enterprise.  Let  me 
stress  that  this  Is  a  new  venture,  a  turning 
point,  as  were  the  Panama  Canal,  or  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  their  Incep- 
tion. We  have  here  no  established  pattern 
either  of  Gtovernment  ownership  or  private 
ownership  that  should  be  followed:  Instead 
we  must  rationally  determine  the  best 
course,  and  follow  It. 

ONLT     ONE    STSTXM 

Technical  and  economic  factors  Indicate 
that  for  the  foreseeable  future  there  will 
be  only  one  satellite  communications  system 
for   commercial   use      For   this  t^asod.  it   is 
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laevltable  that  there  will  be  a  national 
monopoly  In  the  fleld  of  satellite  commu- 
nication*. It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
we  are  not  confronted  with  a  choice  between 
Government  ownership  and  private  com- 
petitive free  enterprise.  The  question 
which  Congress  must  decide  Is  whether  we 
are  to  have  a  satellite  system  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  turn  this  vast  f>otentlal  resource  over  to 
a  p'-lvate  monopoly  to  be  operated  primarily 
for  the  financial  benefit  of  a  relatively  small 
segment  of  the  population — a  favored  few 

t^t  me  emphasize  here  that  the  ques- 
tion la  not  one  of  l>elng  for  or  against  the 
participation  of  the  existing  communica- 
tions companies  and  equipment  manu- 
facturers In  this  great  technological  venture 
We  will  need  their  help,  their  great  tech- 
nical competence  and  experience,  to  obtain 
the  maximum  benefits  from  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system.  We  will  welcome 
their  partnership  as  they  freely  compete  for 
business,  but  the  question  Is  who  will  have 
economic  control,  who  will  reap  the  cream 
of  the  returns  on  the  major  Investments 
already  made  and  to  be  made. 

GOVKXNIIXNT  IlfVXSTMKNT 

A  workable  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem Is  poaslble  only  because  of  vast  ex- 
penditures of  taxpayers  dollars.  By  the  end 
of  fiscal  196S  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  have  spent  more  than  $470 
million  on  satellite  communications  alone 
Estimates  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
our  space  program  to  date  run  as  high  as 
tas  billion.  Without  these  billions  that  have 
been  spent  on  the  space  program,  our  com- 
munications technology  would  be  of  little 
value. 

John  H  Rubel.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  said : 

"About  90  percent.  I  would  say,  of  the 
problem  associated  with  the  communications 
satellite  system  really  doesn't  have  much  to 
do  with  communications,  Mr  Chairman.  It 
has  to  do  with  launch  vehicles.  It  has  to  do 
with  spacecraft  that  you  put  Into  orbit. 
It  has  to  do  with  controlling  those  space- 
craft when  they  are  up  there  In  orbit.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  life  of  electronic  and  me- 
chanical equipment  In  space  All  of  these 
are  technologies  and  '.echnlques  that  are 
t>elng  develojjed  by  thfi  Department  of  De- 
fense, partly  as  part  of  our  communications 
satellite  efforts,  but  not  exclusively  so  •  •  • 
I  Just  can't  Imagine  that  this  kind  of  ef- 
fort could  successfully  be  undertaken  bv 
any  organization  other  than  both  the  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  " 

TTiere  has  l)een  some  confusion  as  to  the 
role  played  by  private  companies  In  the 
financing  of  research  In  the  field  of  spac«* 
communications.  So  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  re- 
fer to  a  rec»nt  statement  of  Dr  EC  Welsh. 
Exertitlve    Secretary    of    NASA       He    stated 

"The  ta.xpayers  have  financed  In  excess  of 
90  percent  of  this  space  communication 
competence  " 

Regardless  of  any  decision  which  may  be 
made  relating  to  ownership  the  Government 
will  continue  to  carry  out  research  and  de- 
velopment that  Is  essential  to  a  satellite 
communlciitlons  system  James  E  Webb, 
NASA  Administrator  recently  testified  as 
follows 

"It  Is  contemplated  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  will 
continue  U.)  do  active  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  technology  Involved  In  using 
communications  satelllt«s  and  the  tie -In 
with    communlratlons    satellite    systems 

"The  (communications)  Industry  Is  not 
f;ipnble  of  doing  the  research  that  we  do 
For  Instance  these  boosters  are  very  ex- 
pensive, and  the  only  wa>  you  really  find 
out  If  equipment  works  la  to  send  It  on  a 
rocket  out  and  put  It  up  and  work  it  " 


U  S  expenditures  on  our  space  program 
for  the  next  10  years  are  expected  to  be  In 
the  range  of  $35  billion.  Including  our  proj- 
ect to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  And  even 
the  space  research  Involved  In  our  mo.3n 
shot  will  t)e  directly  related  to  our  under- 
standing of  space  communications  problems 

Clearly    the    American    people    as    a   whole 
have    supplied    most    of    the    investment    for 
making    .satellite    communications    p<TSBlble 
Advocates    of     private    ownership    have    ex- 
pressed   views   that   members  of   the  general 
public,    having    made    the    program    possible 
should    now   t)e   allowed   to   invest  additional 
money    in    a   private   corporation   In    order   to 
stare    In    the    profits    of    a    satellite    system 
The    loKic    of    this    limited    view   escapes    me 
It    Is    my    belief    th^t    all    the    American    tax- 
payers   who    have    contributed    so    much    al- 
ready   should    receive    the     benehls      'f    their 
iiwe.s'meiit   automatically    and  directly 

GUVCRNMtNT     INVOLVEMENT 

The  Government  will  be  deeply  involved 
in  the  operations  of  this  satellite  system 
Under  both  plans  prnpt^ln^  private  owner- 
ship the  Government  still  would  be  required 
to — 

1  Piirr.lsh  launrh  vehicles 

2  Launch  the  satellites  and  pr^-vlde  launch 
crew   and  associated  services 

3  Consult  with  the  private  cori>'ratlon  re- 
garding technical  specifications  f'  r  satellites 
and  ground  stations  and  In  determining  the 
number  and  location  of  such  facilities 

4  Coordinate  continuing  governmental  re- 
search and  development  with  the  activities 
of  the  private  corporation 

5  Insure  that  the  satellite  system  estab- 
lished is  technically  compatible  with  exist- 
ing facilities  with  which  it  will  Interconnect 

6  Insure  that  present  and  future  access 
U>  the  system  on  an  eqult.-\ble  and  nondis- 
criminatory basis  Is  made  available  to  all 
authorized   communications  cirrlers 

7  Preserve  competition  in  the  field  of  sup- 
plytnij  «oods  and  services  to  the  corporation 

8  -Supervise  any  change  In  the  Internal 
structure   of    the   private    corp^iratlon 

9  Insure  that  opportunities  are  provided 
for   foreign    participation    in   the  system 

10  Insure  that  the  corporation  provides 
communication  services  to  areas  of  the  world 
where  such  services  may  be  uneconomical. 
If  It  IS  determined  that  [)rovldlng  such  serv- 
ices would  be  in  the  natl  'iial   ii.tere.st 

11  Regulate    the   ratemaking   process 
The  plan  advocating   the  more  widespread 

ownership  also  provides  for  extensive  State 
Department  supervision  -f  foreign  ne«;ot!a- 
tlons 

With  so  much  e.ssentlal  i^'.vernmental  In- 
volvement, why  sh(5Uld  the  s\>tem  be  turned 
over  to  a  private  monopoly'' 

ONE     COMPANY     DOMINANCE 

If  a   private  corporation   is  created   to  own 
the  satellite  system,  It  will  be  dominated  by 
A  T    A   T      Senator   KexACVE*   has   appropri- 
ately   described    the    position    of    AT     &    T 
iimoiii;  the  conimunlcatluna  carriers  iu>  that 
of  an  elephant  dancing  among  the  chickens 
But  this  Is  no  ordinary  elephant  we  are  de.il- 
mg  with       This  Is  a  very,  very  lar^e  elephant 
It    ha«    assets    of    approximately    $25    blllu.n. 
equal    to    those  of   General   Motors    Standard 
Oil   of  New  Jersey,  and   United  Slates  Steel 
combined      Twenty-fUe    billion    dollars     an 
amount    equal    to    one-twentieth    the    gross 
national  product  of  the  entire  United  States 
or  one-twelfth  of  our  total  national  debt 

I  make  these  comments  not  out  of  preju- 
dice against  this  company,  or  the  Individuals 
who  run  It.  I  am  sure  they  endeavor  to 
operate  in  the  public  interes*  so  f.ir  as  their 
nature  as  an  irganlzatlon  operated  for  profit 
will  j)ermlt  But  however  benign  this  neor 
mono[)oly  we  cannot  ratlotial'.y  exi)ect  them 
to  act  other  than  in  the  historic  ectm  inilc 
pattern  of  monopk)ly 

Under  the  plan  which  limits  owner-ihip 
to    .-otrmriilcatlons    carriers     dominance    by 


this  corporate  giant  Is  clearly  Inevitable. 
Its  size  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  Insure 
dominance,  but  there  are  additional  fac- 
tors First,  it  will  be  the  major  commercial 
user  of  the  system  Second,  the  other  car- 
riers are  dependent  on  this  corporation  for 
oversea  and  other  long-distance  cables. 

An  alternative  plan  relies  on  the  poml- 
billty  of  broader  participation  In  the  owner- 
ship in  the  hope  of  avoiding  this  dominance. 
The  hope  i.s  lllus<jry  As  a  technical  mat- 
ter there  Is  nothing  In  the  proposal  to  in- 
sure that  there  will  be  widespread  private 
ownership  Dr  Welsh.  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil, has  testified  that  the  commutilcations 
carriers  are  expected  tt)  put  up  the  biggest 
part  of  the  necessary  Investment  Mr. 
Nlcholjis  Kat/^enbach,  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  jHJlnted  out  that  there  Is  no  aa- 
stiraiice  that  money  will  be  forthcoming  In 
subsumtlal  amounts  from  sources  other  than 
the  carriers  He  stated  that  If  thU  U  the 
case  the  carriers  will  In  fact  control  the 
corporation  with  token  Investments  In  claM 
A  stuck  and  make  the  bulk  of  their  Invest- 
ment In  class  B.  or  In  some  other  securities 
which  are  Issuable  under  section  304(c)  of 
the  bill  Under  these  circumstances  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  would  result  In  BUb- 
stantlally  the  organisational  form  propoeed 
by  the  Kerr  bill,  and  suppxjrted  by  the  tele- 
phone  companies   " 

The  problem  Is  still  deeper.  Assuming  aa 
we  must  that  the  carriers  will  put  up  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Investment  needed 
by  any  private  satellite  corporation,  wide- 
spread distribution  of  the  remaining  stock- 
ownership  would  merely  facilitate  control 
of  the  corporation  by  a  smaller  percent  of 
the  ownership  .nterest 

It  13  highly  probable  that  the  single  largest 
Investing  carrier  would  be  capable  of  dom- 
inating a  private  satellite  corporation  even 
without  a  single  director  on  the  tjoard.  This 
wtiuld  be  possible  because  of  (1)  its  power 
to  supply  and  withhold  necessary  invest- 
ment funds.  (2)  Its  extensive  use  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  (3)  the  dependence  of  other  car- 
riers on  this  giant  monojxjly. 

Thu.s,  the  alternative  plan  does  not  escape 
tiie  problem  of  dominance  by  a  single  private 
nionopwiy  It  Is  ImjKisslble  to  avoid  the 
problem  under  any  plan  where  the  satellite 
system  is  owned  by  a  private  corporation. 
U  the  satellite  system  Is  to  be  put  on  a 
•xiund  economic  basis.  It  must  operate  at 
or  near  capacity.  In  statements  advocating 
ownership  of  a  private  corporation  in  pro- 
portion to  use.  Mr  Dlngman,  executive  vice 
president  of  A  T  *  T  commented  on  the 
extent   of    his    company's    use   as   follows: 

"We  would  figure  that  on  a  usage  basis  we 
would  have  t*)  put  up  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
Investment  of  the  satellite  " 

If  that  corj^jratlon  were  to  withhold  Its 
use  of  the  system,  relying  Instead  on  its 
own  facilities,  h  private  satellite  corporation 
would  necessarily  have  to  charge  rates  so 
high  that  users  of  the  satellite  .-^ystem  would 
not  he  able  to  compete  with  It  This  Is  en- 
tirely po&sible,  for  the  FCC  has  no  power  to 
require    ai.y   carrier    to   use   the   satellites 

A  Government  orix-'ratlon,  with  the  public 
iriterest  as  Its  primary  motivation,  would  be 
.iiile  to  set  rates  to  Insure  immediate  utlll- 
/j»ti  in  and  maximum  long  range  efllclency 
Under  Government  ownership,  the  satellite 
svstem  can  be  operat«»d  In  a  way  that  will 
siimul.tte  Competition  in  the  communica- 
tions Indu.'itry  If  the  Government  owns 
and  operates  the  sytem  It  can  lease  the 
facilities  to  all  communicntlons  carriers  on 
an  e<iultrthle  and  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
thus  making  for  vigorous  competition  among 
the  communications  carriers 

This  would  accord  with  our  historical  at- 
tachment to  competitive  principles  and  cur 
deep  seated  ho.stilitv  toward  monopoly.  We 
sh  'Uld  avoid  .my  step  that  would  lead  to 
the  est.iblishment  rif  a  system  of  monopoly 
p.ivilege    and    the   eventual   eroding   away  of 
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national  sovereignty.  A  very  considerable 
amount  of  competition  Is  possible  here  and 
It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  we  should  make 
all  practical  use  of  competition.  That  Is  the 
re.il  way  to  have  free  enterprise. 

PROCURtMENT 

The  satellite  system  will  have  to  buy 
enormous  amounts  of  equipment.  Most  of 
the  communications  carriers,  who  are  the 
major  prospective  Investors  In  the  private 
corporation,  are  In  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing   and    supplying    such    equipment. 

Under  private  ownership,  the  equipment 
suppliers  who  own  stock  In  the  other  cor- 
p  .ration  will  almost  Inevitably  tend  to  favor 
their  own  lnt.erests  In  supplying  the  satel- 
lite corp^iratlon.  If  ownership  Is  limited  to 
t!ie  carriers,  as  proposed  under  one  plan, 
there  will  bo  little  opportunity  for  competi- 
tion is  supplying  equipment  to  the  satellite 
c 'r[xiratlon  Chairman  Newton  Mlnow  of 
the  FCC  has  st-ated  that  "the  danger  of 
such  abuses  Is  also  Inherent  In  unrestricted 
ownership" 

FCC  regulation  of  a  private  monopoly  Is 
Inadequate  protection  In  this  area  since  the 
FCC  Is  not  experienced  In  Insuring  competi- 
tive bidding 

CONIT-ICT    or    INTEkEST 

It  is  essential  that  a  truly  global  com- 
munications system  be  developed  and  made 
operational  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Moreover,  we  must  continue  to  advance  the 
frontiers  of  scientific  knowledge  and  make 
maximum  use  of  new  discoveries  as  soon 
as  they  are  available.  Any  private  monop- 
oly will  have  an  Inherent  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  the  rapid  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  satellite  system.  Under  the 
domination  of  a  single  large  corporation 
there  will  be  a  natural  tendency  for  the  pri- 
vate satellite  corporation  to  delay  the  In- 
trcxluctlon  of  technology  that  would  render 
huge  Investments  In  existing  equipment 
obsolete  This  Is  normal  behavior  for  a  pri- 
vate monopoly,  and  the  problem  exists  no 
matter  how  widespread  the  ownership  may 
be. 

The  fact  that  we  have  an  efficient  com- 
munications system  In  the  United  Sutes  to- 
day should  not  be  our  only  standard  for 
Judgment,  If  we  could  have  had  a  l>etter 
system  through  the  encouragement  of  com- 
petition In  the  field  of  equipment  manufac- 
ture and  supply  or  among  the  communica- 


tions carriers  themselves,  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  poorer  on  two  counts  for  not  having  It: 
First,  the  American  people  have  been  denied 
the  advantages  of  an  even  better  system; 
second,  we  have  needlessly  compromised  our 
traditional  belief  In  competition  as  the  most 
efficient  guiding  force  in  a  free  economy. 

ANXrnitJST    VIOLATIONS    AND     EXEMPTIONS 

Both  the  plans  proposing  private  owner- 
ship win  result  In  a  Joint  venture  of  com- 
panies that  are  currently  suppxjsed  to  be 
completing  with  each  other.  Through  such 
a  Joint  venture  these  companies  presumably 
win  be  able  to  avoid  competition  with  re- 
spect to  their  communications  and  manu- 
facturing activities  related  to  the  satellite 
corporation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  appears  to  be 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  only  rea- 
son legislation  Is  necessary  to  establish  a 
private  corporation  to  operate  the  satellite 
system  Is  to  grant  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  the  communications  car- 
riers. Testimony  l>€fore  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  brought  out  the  point  that  there 
is  apparently  nothing  In  existing  law  which 
would  prevent  a  single  private  corporation 
from  launching  Its  own  communications 
satellite.  It  would,  of  course,  need  a  license 
from  the  FCC  If  it  wanted  to  send  messages 
in  Interstate  commerce.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  special  legislation  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  an  appropriate  license. 

If  Congress  is  being  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture simply  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
upon  the  communications  carriers  the  privi- 
lege of  engaging  In  anticompetitive  behavior 
under  governmental  protection,  the  issue 
should  be  clearly  presented  and  discussed 
In  those  terms. 

INTERNATIONAL   ASPECTS 

International  cooperation  Is  inherent  in 
satellite  communications  technology.  From 
the  beginning  President  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  using  the  sjrs- 
tem  to  Its  fullest  potential.  Including  co- 
operation with  other  countries  and  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  economically  less 
developed  areas.  The  establishment  of  the 
system  will  require  extensive  negotiations 
with  nations  through  the  world  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis.  These  negotiations  will  be 
very  complex  and  can  only  be  conducted  at 
the  intergovernmental  level. 

It  would  be  folly  to  delegate  to  a  private 
monopoly  the  duty  of  shaping  and  directing 


American  foreign  policy  in  this  or  any  other 
area. 

CONCLUSION 

Two  plans  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress which  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
private  monopoly.  Although  the  two  pro- 
posals differ  somewhat  In  detail,  they  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same  In  terms  of  the 
ultimate  consequences.  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  have  admitted  that  the  status 
of  the  proposed  private  corporation  under 
the  antitrust  laws  Is  unclear.  This  problem 
requires  study  and  consideration  in  order 
to  clarify  the  Issues. 

There  Is  one  Issue,  however,  which  Is  per- 
fectly clear  now.  If  the  communications 
satellite  system  is  turned  over  to  a  private 
monojjoly,  it  will  constitute  the  biggest 
giveaway  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  profits  from  an  Investment  of  billions 
of  taxpayer  dollars  will  be  channeled  Into 
the  pockets  of  a  relatively  privileged  few. 
This  shocking  and  unconscionable  result  can 
be  avoided  by  retaining  ownership  of  the 
satellite  system  by  the  Government  and 
thereby  Insuring  that  the  benefits  will  be 
available  to  all  the  people. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  5,  1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jellza 
Pr?ndlc  Mllenovlc;  and 

S.  1934.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chow 
Chul  Ha. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  untU  Monday,  April  9,  1962,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


How  Far  Can  We  Go? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprils,  1962 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  hearinRS  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  legislation  intended  to  au- 
thorize more  liberal  trade  agreements 
have  brought  forth  many  compelling 
argument.s  and  illuminating  statements 
on  the  importance  of  free  trade  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  A 
point  that  we  cannot  overlook,  and  one 
that  has  also  been  emphasized  in  the 
hearings,  is  the  danger  of  going  too  far 
and  too  fast  at  the  risk  of  jeopardizing 
the  economy  of  some  industrial  areas 
which  already  have  suffered  consider- 
ably through  the  competition  of  imports 


from  nations  which  have  the  wage  fac- 
tor decidedly  in  their  favor. 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  state- 
ments in  this  latter  category  has  been 
made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
JOHN  S.  MoNAGAN,  who  represents  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  has  made  the  point,  and  I  think 
it  is  an  important  one,  that  it  appears 
the  full  brunt  of  a  liberalized  trade  pro- 
gram is  borne  by  districts  like  the  one 
he  represents,  which  is  in  the  highly  in- 
dustrialized Naugatuck  Valley  where 
rubber  footwear,  plumbers'  brass  goods, 
clocks,  common  pins,  and  bicycles  have 
been  produced  in  large  quantities  over 
the  years  by  skilled  workers  who  have 
come  to  recognize  from  experience  the 
employment  and  economic  problems 
created  by  reduced  tariffs  and  increased 
imports. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  at  this  point  the 
sUtement  made  by  Congressman  Mona- 


GAN  on  April  2. 1962,  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  John  S.  Monagan,  Demo- 
crat, or  Connecticut,  Betoke  Wats  and 
Means  CoMMrrTEE  Conceening  H.R.  9900, 
April  2,  1962 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  in  connection  with  H  R. 
9900. 

I  applaud  the  objective  of  the  administra- 
tion in  seeking  through  this  legislation  to 
increase  our  trade  with  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Certainly,  we  want  to  stimulate  that 
trade  and  to  keep  our  allied  nations  eco- 
nomically sound  and  proof  against  Com- 
munist Infiltration. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should  not 
liquidate  our  own  industries  in  order  to 
stimulate  imports  of  foreign  products. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  free  trade  can- 
not be  considered  In  the  abstract,  but  must 
be  considered  In  relation  to  the  peculiar 
condiUons  of  cost  and  production  In  the  In- 
dustries affected  and  the  social  effects  of 
trade  regulation. 
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I  repre«ent  a  district  who««  industrlM  have 

felt  the  Impact  of  low-coet  foreign  Import* 
Increasingly  for  many  years.  When  we  speak 
uf  the  effect  of  broader  trade,  we  apeak  from 
cxperleaoe  becauM  this  broadening  proc«a8 
has  been  going  on  for  OTer  10  yean. 

The  Industries  In  our  district  have  been 
badly  hit  by  l2nports.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion of  watches  has  practically  ceased  and 
the  clock  Industry  has  been  substantially 
reduced  Imports  of  rubber  footwear  have 
risen  trom  3  to  53  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  In  less  than  10  years  The  share  of 
(  ur  district  In  the  domestic  bicycle  biislness 
has  been  practically  eliminated.  One  of  our 
local  factories  has  discontinued  Its  manu- 
facture of  plumbers'  brass  goods.  Our  pin 
manufacturers  have  bad  such  difficulty  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  recently  recommended 
the  Increase  of  taxlfls  from  20  to  35  percent 
The  Imports  of  foreign  pins  have  Increased 
50  percent  since  1957  and  presently  constitute 
one- third  of  the  domestic  market. 

Sometimes  It  appesirs  that  the  full  brunt 
of  the  liberalized  trade  program  Is  borne  In 
districts  Uke  mine.  While  other  secUous  of 
the  country  may  benefit,  the  question  must 
be  raised  as  U>  the  Justification  for  eliminat- 
ing Industries  and  Joba  and  creating  the  very 
sort  of  depressed  areas  for  which  we  legis- 
lated In  the  last  session  without  some  Idea 
as  to  the  subsequent  balance  of  business  and 
employment  In  the  country. 

The  natural  effect  of  reduced  tarlfTs  and 
Increased  imports  has  been  to  close  factories 
and  U)  create  substantlsil  unemployment  In 
our  section  of  Connecticut.  One  of  our 
major  cities  Is  an  area  of  persistent  and 
substantial  unemployment  and  another  h<»3 
an  unemployment  rate  sufficient  to  qualify 
a.*  such  The  largest  city  In  the  district,  and 
another  of  the  smaller  ones,  are  presently 
characterized  as  areas  of  substantial  labor 
Burfrius 

The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
are  spent  on  production  for  defense  provide  a 
temporary  strong  economic  cushion  In  other 
sections  of  our  State,  but  the  prospect  of 
the  conditions  which  would  exist  If  these 
defense  contracts  were  terminated  and  the 
deterioration  of  our  Industrlea  through  Im- 
ports allowed  to  continue.  Is  not  a  pleasant 
one  to  contemplate. 

For  our  typical  Indiistrles,  It  Is  no  answer 
to  say  that  we  must  Increase  our  Imports 
since  the  disparity  In  production  coats  makes 
It  impossible  for  our  Industries  tu  compete 
on  even  terms  with  producers  in  the  Com- 
mon Market,  for  example. 

Nor  Is  It  any  satisfaction  for  us  to  be  t. '.d 
that  we  win  have  the  benefit  of  retraining 
provisions.  Government  loans,  and  subsidies 
These  are  cumbersome  and,  at  best,  lonvj- 
range  attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  and 
they  could  affect  only  a  small  segment  of 
our  population. 

We  prefer  to  retain  the  Industries  and  Jobs 
that  we  have  at  the  present  time  and  we 
feel  that  our  section  has  already  contributed 
rufOclently  In  the  liberalization  of  Interna- 
tional trade  The  objective  of  reviving  for- 
eign Industry  after  the  wiu"  has  been  at- 
tained. 

The  people  in  my  district  do  not  objec* 
to  the  Idea  of  broader  trade,  but  they  do 
object  to  the  uneven  character  of  Its  Impact 
and  to  the  si>eed  of  Implementation  of  this 
policy. 

It  la  the  lack  of  control  over  the  process 
of  liberalisation  that  Is  Included  In  H  R 
9900  tliat  gives  us  most  concern.  Already 
under  the  provisions  of  existing  law.  we  have 
had  a  steady  decrease  In  business  and  em- 
ployment and  we  have  been  faced  with  a 
consistently  Increasing  wave  of  low-cost  im- 
ports from  countries  whose  wage  rates  are 
a  fraction  of  ours.  We  know  from  experi- 
ence that  even  the  present  escape  clause  and 
peril  point  procedures  do  not  guarantee  re- 
medial action  and  may  be  disregarded  by  a 
President.  In  fact,  these  provisions  have 
been     disregarded     by     Presidents     of     both 


parties  In  the  va.st  majority    'f  esses  which 
have  come  to  them  ff>r  ronsldf-ration 

I  Introduced  In  this  session  H  R  8850 
which  sought  to  tighten  up  the  peril  point 
and  escape  clause  procedures  with  the  objec- 
tive of  making  the  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  hlndlng  'ip*>n  'he  President  and 
with  the  purp«j6e  of  broadening  the  t's: 
(jf  Injury  to  dume.stlc  indu.stry  ur.der  whicU 
protective  action  might  be  taken. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  sections  ...'  HK 
9900  which  markedly  e.\tend  the  au.aon/.a- 
tlon  to  enter  into  trade  a^jrefnienta  are  much 
too  broad  and  I  believe  it  essential  to  the 
reasonable  protection  of  our  industry  and 
employm'-nt  that  Oiese  sections  be  tight- 
ened up  Under  them,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  Preaidcnt  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  TiUlfl  Commission  and 
control  of  trade  Is  further  removed  from 
Congress 

I  urge  the  conuni'"ee  to  revise  H  ft  'Ji>00 
to  place  reasonable  restrictions  upon  the  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  and 
I  hope  that  the  comniittee  will  consider 
standards  of  the  type  set  forth  In  sections 
3,  4.  and  7  of  my  bill.  H  R.  8850 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  also  con- 
sider legislative  regulations  which  will  pro- 
vide fur  a  standard  of  exclusion  of  low- wage 
foreign  products  which  will  relate  Uie  re- 
strictions on  such  imp<irts  to  foreign  w^ige 
conditions  as  compared  with  those  In  the 
United  Stales.  Tins  method  attacks  the 
point  wtiere  the  real  cnfiict  exists 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill.  H  U.  1028.  which 
gives  the  authority  to  m.ike  such  a  determi- 
nation to  the  Secretary  ut  Lab<.>r  up^ii  con- 
sultaUou  with  the  Tariff  Comnilaslou  How- 
ever. It  Is  Hot  the  method  which  Is  Important, 
but  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  In 
the  difference  between  our  productive  cost. 
wage  rates,  and  working  conditions  and 
thnee  of  exporting  countries  where  the  real 
problem  lies,  and  it  Is  to  this  difference-  that 
attention  should  be  directed. 

In  summary,  therefore.  It  Is  clear  that  H  R 
9900  would  have  a  widespread  and  damaging 
effect  upon  business  and  employment  In  my 
district  and  In  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  parochial  about  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  do  recognize  the  need  to  maintain 
reasonably  free  trade,  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
br'jtad  provlsloru  of  the  proposed  bill  should 
be  cut  down  for  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  Industries  which  have  furnished  the  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  our  communities  for 
gf'neratlons  I  sincerely  hope  tluit  the  com- 
mittee will  f.nd  a  f  Tmula.  p«>rhaps  In  line 
with  th.it  wlach  I  have  sugge.st^d.  which  will 
enable  us  to  niove  t.^wajd  tlie  objectives  of 
the  President  without  siurnflclng  the  eco- 
nomic b<ise  of  many  sections  of  our  country. 


Remarks  of  Hob.  Robert  W.  Hemphill 
Before  the  Southeaitern  Milk  Market- 
iBf  Clinic,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  March 
30,  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or    WI-SCONSIM 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5.  1962 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.s  corLscnt  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  addre.ss  before 
the  Southeastern  E>airy  Marketing  Clinic 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn  .  made  by  Hon 
Robert  W  Hemphill.  Member  nf  Con- 
press  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Soutii 
Carolina,  on  March  30  Mr  HEMrniLL  i.s 
a   vigorous,   articulate,   determined,   and 


persua.sive  advocate  of  the  views  and  de- 
sires of  his  constituents.  I  am  sure  his 
views  will  be  of  interest  to  many  in  this 
b<>dy. 

Tiio  address  follows; 

UfM^RKS    or    Co.NC.KEi.SM.\N    RoBCRT    W     HEMP- 

Hii  L,  Mkmhf-r  or  CoNCRFss  Prom  thx  FirXH 

Co.NCRL  iSIoN\L     DlSTRI(T     OF    SOXTTH     CaKO- 
IINA.       HEr'>RE       TTir      SntTHEASTTUN       MlLK 

M\RKi.TiNu  Clinic  in  Chattanooga.  Tiwn  , 
M^Rf  M  30,  1962,  AT  9  30  a  M 

Mr  I'rcv  ident.  my  g  )od  friend  Vernon 
Thomson  of  WiscoiLsir..  members  of  the 
Chaltaii>ga  Area  Milk  Producers  Aaaocla- 
tion,  ladles  and  gcntltnien,  I  am  happy  to  be 
With  you  today  and  leel  privileged  to  be  on 
y  ur  program.  I  could  net  C(  me  to  the 
romantic  city  of  Chattanooga,  with  all  the 
i:  >an!gla  the  very  name  ln.splres  to  all  of  us 
if  iirlvileged  southern  origin,  without  paying 
homage,  engaging  In  admiring  salute  to  a 
grc.it  .\inencau,  the  Coiis^ressman  from  this 
district,  the  Honorable  Jim  FrazUI.  Since 
I  have  Ix^en  In  the  C- ingress,  I  have  come  to 
ki.ow  him  as  an  able  and  dedicated  legisla- 
tor, and  his  .se>rvtce  Inspires,  even  demands, 
my  re-'pect  I  am  proud  to  know  him  and 
serve  w;th  him 

iSince  I  come  from  an  area  In  which  the 
production  of  milk  U  Increasing  and  the 
(juality  Is  second  to  none  In  the  Nation.  I 
have  every  fymputiiy  with  your  problems; 
every  admiration  for  your  contribution  to 
the  f  'od  and  welfare  of  this  Nation;  and  to 
the  .igncultural  economy  of  your  State  and 
rrgl  in  Fr^m  a  persfinal  standpoint.  I  am 
not  in  the  milk  production  buslnesa.  but  I 
w.is  ta<;ght  Uj  milk  a  ccw  at  a  very  early  age 
a:id  I  reckon  with  and  appreciate  the  bard 
w  <rk  and  demanding  care  Incidental  to  the 
niUk  production — a  hard  way  to  make  a  liv- 
ing    and  7  days  a  week  at  that. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  we  are  agnln 
f.iced  with  some  demand  for  legislation  to 
in-.po.se  ui>)ii  the  milk  production  Industry. 
and  especially  the  smaller  producers,  the 
burdens,  the  regimentations,  of  Federal  con- 
t.'  I  of  milk  Inspectlim  If  the  legislation 
*»'re  Ui  pa.ss.  Federal  control  of  milk  Inspec- 
tion would  affect  all  fluid  milk  for  the  simple 
ren.snn  that  all  milk  Is  either  In  or  affected 
by  interstate  commerce 

The  proponents  of  the  legislation,  and  It 
\n  .slRiilflcant  thst  they  come  from  one  par- 
ticular area  nf  the  country,  .seek  to  Imprew 
us  with  the  arguments  that  tbey  wish  the 
hifc^h  health  standards  new  contained  in  the 
T'  ."^  MUk  Ordinance  and  Code  to  continue 
Tl;e  fact.s  are  that  thU  so-called  high  health 
st.indard  Is  accepted  In  most  of  the  States, 
e.-pecla!ly  in  our  .s.-ction  of  the  country,  and 
I.s  .iceptctl  not  as  '.he  hlghe.st.  but  the  lowest 
i  r  n'.mtmum  st.indards  i>ermls6lble  for  milk 
whether  In  local  or  Interst.jte  shipment. 

Under  the  prevl<ius  administration  we  held 
h>-.irlng8  on  UR.  3840  which  sought  to  leg- 
Is. ute  and  provide  that  any  milk  which  met 
the  requirements  of  a  Federal  milk  sanita- 
tion code,  as  proniuUsted  by  the  Surgeon 
Cif.neral  under  the  aubplce.s  tif  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Educ.it Ion,  and  Welfare, 
could  not  be  excluded  from  any  State  or  fluid 
znarket  tn  the  United  States.  It  was  sig- 
nificant that  the  proi>onenLs  ot  this  legis- 
lation, who.  for  the  most  part,  with  eaoep- 
iions  of  those  who  have  been  replaced  by  their 
con.stituency,  or  the  proponents  of  thU  ses- 
Biou  of  Congress,  ignored  the  years  ckf  study 
and  upplicutlon  made  by  l'>ciil,  county,  and 
.SUite  health  departments,  ignored  the  high 
.standards  which  have  resulted,  and  sought 
to  u.se  trie  Interstate  commerce  approach  a.s 
a  \ehlrie  fur  a  new  and  unneeded,  useless 
Federal   bureaucrBcy 

When  a  Member  of  Congress  Introduces  a 
bill  i;n  any  subject,  it  Is  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate conmiiitee  The  clerk  of  that  com- 
mittee for  ttie  chairman  of  the  committee. 
writes  to  each  execvitlve  agency  or  depart- 
ment Interested  and  asks  for  a  report  on  the 
U'itislnti  .n      I  wa.^  Interested  in  the  reporta 
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on  this  legislation,  riade  under  the  Repub- 
lican administration  since  that  was  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Inequities  of  this 
proposed  legislation.  In  19«0,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  a 
bureaucracy  anxlou*  to  enlarge  Its  powers 
over  milk  producers  iis  well  as  in  other  fields, 
l,\ored  the  legUlaton  because  of  what  It 
termed  'trade  barrl.Ts  allegedly  formed  by 
health  regulations.'  The  Department  of 
Commerce  had  the  trail  to  state  that  it  fa- 
vored the  legislation  as  a  'new  approach  to 
protect  the  public  from  unsanitary  barriers." 
I  can  only  criticize  this  last  as  bureaucratic 
bungling  as  there  ^-as  a  complete  lack  of 
testimonv  given  anc  expected  of  any  ■un- 
sanitary barriers  ••  The  Justice  Department 
criticized  the  leglsla  ion  because  of  the  in- 
clusion of  thri  term  "interstate  shippers" 
which  tlie  Justice  Department  criticized  as 
being  tK)  vague  and  which  could  Include  In- 
dividual farmers,  h(  ulers,  and  some  other 
persons 

The  Justice  Department  ably  ferreted  the 
scope  of  this  leglflation.  If  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  put  Ir.  charge  of  milk  sanita- 
tlnn  in  this  country  every  producer  will  be 
Htlected  and  regimented,  and  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  small  producer  will 
amount   to   a   question   of   time. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  on  April  28. 
1960.  gave  a  rather  f  Ignlflcant  report,  and  1 
quote  from  It 

There  Is  no  Indication  In  the  findings  that 
public  health  is  endangered  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  State  and  local  sanitary  in- 
spection   •    •    • 

■  We,  therefore,  qufstlon  the  desirability  of 
using  a  Federal  public  health  measure  and 
program  as  an  Insti  ument  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  undesirable  trade  barriers  to  the 
interstate  movement  of  milk.  •    •    • 

'We  seriously  question  the  need  for  in- 
vasion of  State  and  local  goverrunenta  de- 
sires, rights  and  res  xjnslbllltles.  •    •    • 

"Substantial  volumes  •  •  •  are  now 
moving  freely  In  Interstate  commerce. 

' We  are  also  concerned  as  to  the  Federal 
cost  Inherent  in  •  •  •  program  •  •  •  we 
visualize  Federal  appropriations  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  '■ 

These  observatlonii  I  have  Just  quoted  are 
significant  In  our  a  oproach  today,  pinpoint 
major  concerns. 

We  are  fortunate  liat  we  are  aware  of  the 
Russians'  failure  In  agriculture,  else  we  would 
be  plagued  with  th.;  cry  that  the  Russians 
are  getting  ahead  ol  us  In  milk  productions 
and  we  need  this  bureaucracy  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  Russians.  Tl"  Is  vehicle  of  propaganda 
IS  a  common  source  of  transportation  for 
weak  programs  which  certain  eggheads  In 
Washington  seek  tc  create  and  strengthen 
by  legislation  in  th<  Nation's  Capitol  today. 
In  1961.  reports  under  a  new  administra- 
tion are  somewhat  different.  The  report 
fri)m  the  Department  of  Justice  quotes  the 
title  of  the  bill,  relating  that  the  act  Is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  public  from  unsanitary 
nulk  and  milk  products  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  Justice  E>epartment 
does  not,  however,  {.olnt  out  any  unsanitary 
aspects  of  the  varlcus  local  administrations 
in  the  country,  bv  t  says,  "the  legislation 
would  eliminate  cei  tain  barriers  to  free  in- 
terstate shipment  ol  milk." 

It  Is.  therefore,  cbvious  that  the  title  Is 
wrong  and  that  the  legislation  is  under  a 
false  front,  a  false  :  ront  of  sanitation. 

The  report  from  t  le  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  We  fare  pursues  the  hypoc- 
risy. I  quote  two  paragraphs  which  gives 
tlie  hypocrisy  away. 

"This  Departmer  t  has  consistently  held 
that  health  regula'  ions  should  not  be  used 
as  domestic  trade  barriers  to  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  milk  and  milk  products  of  high 
sanitary  quality.  At  the  same  time,  we  rec- 
•  ognlze  the  public  health  gains  that  have  been 
achieved  through  State  and  local  sanitary 
control  of  aUlk  suj. piles  and  the  continuing 


need  for  such  control.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
long  advocated  the  adoption  of  uniform  milk 
sanitation  regulations  which,  If  correctly 
applied,  would  result  in  safe  supplies  of 
milk,  and  to  this  end  has  developed  a  model 
milk  ordinance  and  code  for  voluntary  adop- 
tion by  Interested  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  model  ordinance  presently 
serves  as  the  basis  of  milk  sanitation  regu- 
lations In  36  States  and  has  been  adopted 
by  more  than  1,900  local  Jurisdictions. 

"Moreover,  H.R.  50  has  important  public 
health  implications.  It  would  assure  milk 
and  milk  products  of  high  sanitary  quality 
to  Jurisdictions  receiving  milk  and  milk 
products  under  its  provisions.  In  many 
cases,  it  would  lead  to  improvement  in  the 
sanitary  quality  of  the  local  supply  as  well. 
Despite  the  vast  Improvement  in  the  sani- 
tary quality  of  milk  that  has  accrued  from 
State  and  local  milk  sanitation  programs, 
there  still  remain  areas  where  sanitary  qual- 
ity of  milk  and  milk  sanitation  practices  do 
not  meet  our  presently  recommended  stand- 
ards. In  such  areas,  we  believe  it  inevitable 
that  the  immunities  conferred  by  the  bill, 
together  with  the  prestige  attached  to  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  standard,  would 
Inspire  both  Industry  and  olBclal  milk  sanita- 
tion agencies  to  seek  the  necessary  improve- 
ments In  their  own  control  programs.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  certain  that  the  bill  would 
result  in  added  health  protection  for  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion." 

As  legislators,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  should 
participate  in  this  endeavor  when  there  is 
no  call  from  the  public.  Washington,  of 
course,  would  direct.  Washington  could 
enjoin.  Washington  would  regiment,  and 
Washington  would  manipulate  and  the 
small  producers  of  this  country  would  find 
themselves  unable  to  compete.  That  is  the 
objective  and  that  is  the  purpose  and  no 
amount  of  frills  can  disguise  It. 

Has  there  been  any  evidence  that  the  local 
agencies  have  not  done  a  good  Job  in  the 
£U-ea  of  milk  sanitation? 

The  record  spealu  for  Itself:  Dr.  John 
Andrews,  allegedly  representing  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  had  to 
admit  at  the  1961  hearings  that  his  State 
of  North  Carolina  had  done  an  excellent  Job 
and  that  private  enterprise  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  against  the  legislation. 

This  idea  has  some  popularity  with  State 
public  health  officers  who  have  been  brain- 
washed by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Too  many  of  these  State  public  health  of- 
ficers want  to  get  under  the  Federal  um- 
brella of  high  pay,  low  production,  low  ef- 
fort, abundant  holidays  and  substantial 
retirement.  The  proponents  sp)eak  of  high 
Inspection  fees,  yet  they  would  substitute 
high  paid  bureaucrats  for  the  present  system. 
The  consumers  of  milk  have  made  no  de- 
mand, and  I  am  sure  they  want  no  Federal 
control  or  interference.  It  is  the  consumer 
who  will  pay  the  bill  and  the  consumer  who 
will  suffer  if  the  health  standards  are  low- 
ered, local  incentive  will  be  destroyed  and 
a  general  discouragement  of  State  and  local 
attempts  will  evolve. 

Secretary  Freeman  could  not,  or  did  not, 
name  any  consumer  groups  for  this  legis- 
lation when  he  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee in  August  of  1961. 

Let  us  turn  brlefiy  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
John  D.  Faulkner,  Chief,  Milk  and  Food 
Branch  of  Public  Health  Service.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  when 
asked  by  Chairman  Harris  about  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill. 

"The  Chairman.  And  that  Is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation,  then.  Is   it  not? 

'■Mr  FAtTLKNER.  I  would  say  that  there 
were  two  purposes  in  the  legislation,  sir,  as 
I  see  them.  And  one  would  be  to  prevent  the 
use  of  health  regulations  In  a  way  to  prevent 
the  movement  or  obstruct  the  movement  of 


milk  on  health  grounds  when  such  health 
grounds  were  not  Justified.  That  would  be 
what  I  would  say  would  be  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  bill." 

I  was  amazed  to  hear,  and  I  quote  from 
page  152  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Ivan  A.  Nestln- 
gen.  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  make  the  statement:  "There  is 
one  point  that  should  be  made.  When  you  say 
that  this  bill  takes  away  the  sovereignty  the 
State  has  In  this  effect,  the  State  need  not 
participate  under  this  bill  If  It  does  not  want 
to."  Such  a  statement  is  either  deliberately 
misleading,  or  smacks  of  the  lack  of  care  as  to 
what  might  be  said  to  get  the  legislation,  so 
long  as  its  enactment  was  procured. 

Before  you  buy  the  propaganda  line, 
examine  carefully  the  fallacy  that  the  local 
boards  will  continue  to  function  as  they 
do  now.  Examine  carefully  the  rationale 
that  Secretary  Freeman,  who  would  shackle 
the  milk  industry  with  marketing  orders,  was 
pushing  the  legislation. 

Examine  carefully  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  of  the  Nation  are  op- 
posed to  this  legislation. 

Determine  whether  you  would  surrender 
local  protection  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
Federal  control,  if  this  could  be  said  to  be  a 
gain. 

I  do  not  believe  you  want  this  monstrosity. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  Federal  control, 
where  do  we  find  evidence  that  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  will  ijenefit,  that  you  as  pro- 
ducers will  benefit,  or  that  the  consumers  will 
benefit?  The  facts  of  the  case  are  against 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
Jury  I  am  sitting  on  has  so  far  ttirned  down 
the  proposal.  I  hope  you  are  against  this 
iniquitous  idea  and  the  legislation  I  have 
discussed. 


Tribnte  to  a  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5, 1962 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  many  excellent  tributes 
written  in  regard  to  the  historic  orbital 
flight  and  personal  tuihievement  of  Col. 
John  Glenn.  America,  today,  can  point 
to  this  tremendous  achievement  and  be 
proud,  proud  not  only  of  the  scientific 
victory  but  proud  also  of  Americans  like 
Colonel  Glenn  who  stood  recently  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  Congress  and 
humbly  said,  "I  still  get  a  hard-to-de- 
fine  feeling  inside  when  the  American 
flag  goes  by." 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  I  have  read 
concerning  Colonel  Glenn  was  written 
by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Prank  Becker,  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  His 
article  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine,  Oceanside, 
NY  and  I  am  happy  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

Tribute  to  a  Hxao 
(By  P.C.C.  Frank  Bwckbl) 

America    has    a    new    hero.     And    what    a 

hero.  ^  ..  _ 

I  have  been  somewhat  annoyed  over  tne 
years  with  our  young  people  when  they 
seemed  to  hero-worship  looa«-Uvlng  movie 
stars,  swivel-hipped  singers,  and  a  variety  of 
other    heroes  "  with  questionable  credentials. 
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^  ^     ..      i,.»4^„  >,«.  .  ,«,-  h*ro  who  hu  benefit   KhnMhcher  puU  aw»y  hl»  club  »nd  frrf«8    the    fullowln^    year       Many   crltloa   of 

o(  Toun.  "I  oW  I'"-    ■»  '"'■  -  ""•  J^^,o^^^7„Z  slvli?,  th,  8o,l,u  .1.^  0«.l  poll««  or  do  no.  «!..  »  un. 

T£SSr„.  ;j.n  Ol.™  -.>«..  C.P-  .n,  o',  our  ».r...o„  ^c.  >„,or„.uo„  .,r«.^  ...m^  ^A.  ^--'^-"IJ^P:;; 

■ule    mtop    the    Atlas    mlaalle.    each    of    us  ^^^^^^^  .ctuallr    r^elvtng    wibeldy    check*    for    the 

^icartoualy  ^ared  ''''J^**^^'^^^^'^^^  InZ   amount   of  the   U8DA  budget.     Tlie 

atlrely,   each   of    u.  shared    the   c«»>»n    with  foliawlni?  are  a  few  c>f  the  Item,  contained 

him    us   he  orbited   the   earth,   and   what   a  ReTenoe  Act  of  19«2  \°  \^^^  l^^^  ^^Ich  are  often  arroneou.ly 

wonderful    feeling    of    "»»"»""«"    T*""  charjf^d  ae  s^beldle.  to  farmers: 

perlenced  when  we  learned  that  he  was  safe-  _„„  ni^^vvi  no ..- 
ly  aboard  the  recovery  ship.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ,  p^^  j,,^  peace.  (Tni*  U 
It  waa  a  great  day  for  America  or  fur  CCC  stocks  of  food 
Beeldaa  the  Immenae  prtde  I  hare  In  our  UAW  CTAMI  CV  D  TIIPPFR  *^^'**  ^'^  hungry  naUoivs 
Nation's  scientific  achlerement.  I  have  a  flUn.  OlAnLt.!  I\.  IUrrC.I\  p,  ^^^^  world.  We 
warm  feeling  of  pride  about  the  kind  of  man  q,  m.mnc  accept  their  currencies 
Colonel  Olenn  U.  Aa  a  dedicated  husband  .^^^  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES  »'><!  reloan  moat  of  It 
and  father,  as  a  man  of  religious  conviction.  jj^r  development  pro- 
as   a    dedicated    patriot,    as    a    hardworking  Thursday.  April  5.  1962  grams        In        recipient 

member  of  our  Armed  Forces,  as  a  man  of  TTTPPirn       Mr    rhairman    in  AC-               couuules ---  »1,  389.  OOO.OOO 

modeaty  and  humility  who  shared  the  spot-  Mr.  TUPPER.     ™^^,J;'^*'^.*"^.  ^^^  J5  2    OUU  of    food   fur   famine 

light  with  other  members  of  the  space  team,  cordance   with   a   motion    made   by    Mr  ^^^^^^     throughout     the 

Colonel  Olenn  personlflea  the  best  In  Amer-  Mills  In  relation  to  the  Revenue  Act  of              ^.^j^ 300.000.000 

lean  manhood.  1962,  granting   general  leave  to   extend  3    surplus  food  bartered  for 

1  have  become  Increasingly  concerned  over  my  remarks  In  the  Concrissional  R»c-  strategic       war       mate- 

the  years  that  patriotism  and  honor  of  the  qrd.  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  stale-              riels 250.000.000 

American  flag  have  been  on  the  wane  The  mgnt-  4  Loans  to  RXA  and  RTA 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  this  kind  of  sentl-  wh^n  tb*.  Rpvpniip  Act  of  1962  HR  ( repayment  record  near- 
mentality    is    -old    fashioned"    and    has    no  ^J^"  ^  .^TflH  ^^  tho  fl^r  iV.t  a?i.lr                 'X   ^^  percent) 370.000,000 

place  in  our  sophUUcated  society  today  I  10650.  was  debated  on  the  floor  last  week.  .  ^^'^  [..anfto  farmers  who 
am  moat  happy  to  report  that  Colonel  Olenn  I  was  unavoidably  absent.  On  a  motion  ^^^  unable  to  secure 
la  an  "old  fashioned"  American.  In  appear-  to  recommit,  I  had  a  general  pair  with  credit  elsewhere  (repay- 
ing before   Congress,  this  steel-nerved  ma-  ConKressman  Andrews,  of  Alabama,  and  ment     record    of    more 

rlne  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  pride  In  ^^  final  passage  I  was  not  paired.                            than  90  percent) 198,000,000 

our  country  and  its  accompllshmanta  are  not  ^   tt-ich   tn  ctat.o  nt   thi«;  timp  that   if  I  6    School  lunch  and  milk  dU- 

a  thing  of  the  past.     He  said,  "I  aUll  get  a  ^  I  \^„    „.„fif .     t  \^-nulH    h^^^                              trlbutlon    pn^ram 371,000.000 

hard-t^deflne  f^Ung   inside  when   the   fiag  ^»**  ..^^"    P'^^^"^,   ^    *°"^l^r,^,/°'^H  7    Surplus     fo<id     to     «:hool 

goes  by  and  I  know  you  do  too.    Today,  as  "yes      on   the   motion   to   recommit   and  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  charitable 

I    rode    up   Pennsylvania    Avenue    from    the  would  have  voted  "no"  on  final  passage.               purposes 235.000,000 

White  House  and  saw  the  tremendous  out-  i  believe  that  there  are  too  many  in-  g   sugar     program     (self-fl- 

pourlng  of   feeling  on  the  part  of  so  many  equities  in  thia  bill   in   its  present  form  imncinK  from  duUes  and 

thousands  of  people,  I  got  that  same  feeling  ^^^  j  ^^^  unequivocably  opposed  to  this               excise   tawss) 87.000,000 

Let  us  hope  that  none  of  us  ever  loees  that  legislation  ^    Wool      support      program 

feeling."  "  (self -financing          from 

I  Jumped  to  my  feet  with  my  fellow  Mem-  —^-^^m^^.^-^  duty  on  Imported  wool)  .            70.000.000 

bers  of  Congress  and  cheered.     I.  too.  hope  .,,,...        w  _  m.   __^^ 

that  AmerlcLs  will  never  lose  that  feeling  ,a._,  ReU.,e  From  Oftce  of  Senator  ^  'j  *  *  '  ?"*  huge  sums  are  charg«l  as 

Later,  our  space  hero  matter-of-facUy  told  •**""  Kele«»e  rrOB  UBjce  Of  »eil«lor  ,^.beldle.  to  farmers,  they  are  either  repaid, 

a  congreaalonal  commltt«»  In  response  to  a  Younf  of  Nortk  Dakota  self-financing,  or  of  greater  benefit  to  urban 

questUm.  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  P«^le  than  they  are  to  farmers.    The  Kiten- 

Ood  years  before  he  was  Uunched  Into  space.  fytttvptom  CiV  RTntTARKc:  "'""  ^"."^^T^^  '^  ^'".*  «»"««»« .»»«>- 
•I  feel  we  should  live  all  our  lives  every  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  p-am  and  girls"  and  boys'  4-H  work  to  as 
day  as  though  that  were  going  to  be  the  last  "'  p<^pular  with  urban  people  as  farmers.  Botl 
day  Now.  I  fall  so  far  short  of  this  every  Uf\fi  Mil  TON  R  YOlINf!  conservation  to  assure  abundant  future  sup- 
day  that  It  is  plUful.  but  we  come  back  and  "^'^-  M«LIWN  «.  YUUMU  piles  of  food  and  fiber  U  everybody,  bualne^i 
keep  trying  the  next  day  anyway.  ow  nobth  dakots  Agriculture  research  has  been  of  untold 
"But  •  •  •  my  religion  is  not  a  fire  engine,  in  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITTD  STATES  benefit  to  everyone.  It  has  been  directly  re- 
and  not  something  that  I  call  on  In  an  emer-  ^u  j  ..  t  c  loc-,  sponsible  for  reducing  the  incident*  of  tuber- 
gency.  and  then  put  God  back  In  the  wood-  Tnursday.  AprU  5,  196^  culoels  and  brucell<*ls  In  humans  due  to 
work   In   HU   place   at  the   end   of   a  partlc-  ^^     YOUNG    Of    North    Dakota       Mr  nationwide  campaigns  to  eradicate  the  dto- 

ularly  stressful  period.  President.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  rrttl"  "^^"^J^l,?'or'*nl^'^o^„^'^^Iln* 

"We  try  to  live  every  day  as  best  we  can,  .              nrinLPd      in      thP     rnnruwji.'iintiAi.  """P*"*'^  methods  of  producing  penlclllln 

and  I  think  that  Is  the  way.     I  would  say  J            P^^^^^  ^  ^^    "^^     Congrkssionai.  j^^  j^^  ^^  ,957  ^^^  ^^  ^f  penidlUn  was 

the  SUM  thing   happened   on   the    [space]  Reco«D  Uie  contents  of  one  of  my  rt>cent  reduced  from  about  •l,400  to  tioo  a  pound. 

mission.     My  peace  had  been  made  with  my  news  releases.  other  results  are  the  development  of  starch 

Maker  for  a  number  of  years,  and  so  I  have  There  being  no  objection,  the  release  sponge  for  hoepltal  use  which  absorbs  blood 

no  particular  worries  along  that  line."  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  »nd  facllltatee  clotting  and  the  development 

Here.  Indeed  In  John  Olenn.  America  has  as  follows-  "'   dextran.   a   vlUl   blood   plasma   extender. 

a    real    hero.     One    we    hope   all    our   young  „     _.         \       ,         ^           .         .^     .v.         ..^  ^'•''^   successfully  In   Korea  as   a  substitute 

neoDle  will  try  to  emulate  Feeding  starving  pheasants  and  other  wild-  j,^  human   blood   plasma  to  reduce  serious 

Friendship   7;    triple    orbit   of    the    earth  life  *»th  Oovernment  surplus  grains  should  ,n^,denc*  of  Infectious  hepatitis.     Much  of 

was  the  hl^  point  of  a  monumenUl  effort  "^^  *'»^  "J*  ^PP^^'^L*^'  Just  about  every-  ^^^^  ^as  now  been  made  a  part  of  our  civil 

which   has  been   going  on   for   many   years  """^     ^ame  blologlsu  believe,  however,  that  af'ttnae  program. 

successful  performance  of  the  Atlas  mlssUe  ""'^^  »"c»)    f«^«'*'"8   ^   undertaken   only   In  Apiculture  research  can  claim  many  ac- 

in  1967  was  an  important  milestone.     Effort  long    periods   of    deep    snow    and    very    ot^d  eompllshments  In  the  field  of  producing  more 

has  been  Intensified  since  1959  when  the  as-  w*»ther.  't  could  do  more  harm  »han  good^  healthful  and  nutritious  foods.    There  U  an 

trouauU    were    selected     and     began     their  }    sp<)nsored    and    ■«<:u«a    P'!?****.,w     tfT  equally  Impressive  list  of  accomplUhments  In 

.    .                                                          *  legislation    ast  year  In  cooperation  with  wild-  ..'     _   ,  .     *:      ..,,     .,                     Ji          .          «».^ 

training  ,,-    ,            »    1     n     th  n»k   t  *             °     utUlBatlon  research  such  as  the 

Now  that  we  have  accomplliihed  this  Im-  \v'f     t?!*  !».■«    I.   tt^H.  .«-*  wuh   ,r,«n.  '"^^'■"*  development  of  fast-drying  Unseed  oil 

portant  objective,  Khrushchev  has  «Hd  that  ^.^^JZTr^l^ZJ^.^    U  wl^aoDL^  ^  an  emulsion    paints    of    high    quality    and    the 

S^e    soviet^   union    and    the    United    States  ^i^'n^Tru'S'ln'Txryeli /"liepr^en"    o"  ZTlrJ^^l':^   ^nX t^^es'^aTi^lilUdSeT 

should  cooperate  In  our  space  efforts      Isnt  Airrirulture    budget    although    It    will    onlv  *'•    ""P"'^«*    insecticides    and    weedlcldes. 

It  Strang.  Sat  similar  offer,  made  previously  .'ifJlTt^  'Tncre^e'  thU  Sidg'e^   e.tlmaled    at  J.^-"^^,  P'^'  ^^-^/"^  ^^^  ****"  '"'* 

by  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  fell  ,53   billion      It   would    be   more   easUy   un-  higher  yielding  varieties  of  almost  every  crop 

on  deaf  ears  In  the  Kremlin?     If  the  Soviets  derstood    If   the  feed   costs   were   charged   to  *^*^'*  ^*"  ™***"  possible.    ThU.  coupled  with 

have.    In    fact,   orbited    a   man    around    the  the    Pish    and    Wildlife    Service.      Congress  '^e   Ingenuity,  efficiency,  and  hard  work  of 

earth,  why  dldnt  Khrushchev  make  hU  gen-  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Insist  on  the  farmers,  has  made  possible  the  most  abun- 

erous  offer  to  share  space  data  then?     Now  more  simple   procedure  of  having  the  Com-  dant  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  the  lowest 

that  be  feels  we  might  have  some  valuable  modlty  Credit  Corporation  pay  for  all  such  prices   ever   attained    by   any  nation  In   the 

infonnattcn   from  which   the  Soviets  would  programs  and   then  be  reimbursed   by  Con-  world. 
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F.XTENSIO!^  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5,  1962 

Mr.  LESINSKl  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
mnontist  our  trials  and  tribulations  over 
domestic  and  foreign  problems,  we  sel- 
dom find  time  to  reflect  on  the  basic 
American  and  what  has  made  this  coun- 
try force  ahead.  Some  of  the  greatest 
contributions  came  from  people  who 
were  rarely  if  ever  heard  from,  for  their 
rfforts  were  not  accepted  or  realized 
until  years  later  when  the  full  value  of 
ihcir  contribution  was  realized. 

I  therefore  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  today  one  who  merits  such 
plaudits,  who  is  still  among  the  living, 
a  real  American  who  realizes  only  too 
well  and  with  much  more  vehemence 
the  virtues  of  our  country  than  many 
who  in  the.se  days  take  for  granted  their 
horitape. 

The  man  in  question  is  Dr.  Gaetano 
Oberdan  Rizzo.  who  in  the  1920's  fled 
from  Italy  to  escape  Mussolini's  Fascist 
.soldiers  and  came  to  this  country  where 
he  became  an  American  citizen.  He  has 
established  himself  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world. 

Dr.  Rizzo's  fame  as  a  writer,  lecturer, 
and  poet  is  renowned  throughout  the 
world.  For  over  40  years  he  has  been 
a  freelance  journalist.  He  is  a  con- 
tributing editor  to  approximately  50 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  is  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  monthly 
magazine  II  Mondo  Libero.  "the  free 
world,"  a  cultural  magazine. 

Prominent  writers  such  as  Robert 
Mandel  have  written  articles  lauding  Dr. 
Rizzo  for  his  significant  contribution  to 
the  world  of  literature. 

In  1960.  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico  requested  Dr. 
Rizzo  to  translate  the  five  books  of  the 
poet  laureate  of  Puerto  Rico.  Obdulio 
Bauza.  from  Spanish  into  Italian.  The 
publication.  Calabria  Letteraria.  con- 
.sidcred  the  translation  more  beautiful 
than  the  original  works. 

Many  academies,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  universities  have  honored  Dr. 
Rizzo  with  doctorate  decrees  for  excel- 
l(Mice  in  poetry, 

Tlie  Gold  Legion  of  Rome  under 
UNESCO  proclaimed  him  honorary 
coun.scl.  presented  him  with  an  academic 
f,'old  medal;  the  academy  Tiberine  pro- 
claimed him  poet  laureate. 

Dr  Rizzo  has  directed  his  writing  tal- 
rnts  to  informing  the  peoples  of  the 
world  of  the  cultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic way  of  American  life.  As  a  di- 
secl  result  of  this,  he  has  received  hun- 
dred.s  of  invitations  to  lecture  on  America 
and  also  to  receive  personally  special  rec- 
tt'nition  in  Italy  this  year. 

He  has  been  invited  to  lecture  at  the 
Rome  Exposition,  an  equivalent  of  our 
World's  Fair,  between  May  26  and  June 
10, 1962. 


Casa  Materna,  similar  to  our  Boys 
Town,  in  Portici.  Italy,  has  invited  Dr. 
Rizzo  to  si>eak.  The  International 
Academy  of  Nicastro,  Calabria,  wishes  to 
personally  honor  Dr.  Rizzo  for  his 
achievements  in  poetry  as  well  as  be- 
stowing upon  him  the  Grand  CoUare  of 
a  grand  knight. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Italy  wish  to  present  a  gold 
medal  to  him  personally. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Dr.  Rizzo's  con- 
tributions in  promoting  democracy, 
brotherhood,  and  humanity,  and  the  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  aspects  of  life  realize 
how  truly  deserving  he  is  of  such  rec- 
ognition. 

Approximately  400  poets,  writers,  and 
critics  from  all  over  the  world  have 
recognized  his  works  by  highly  praising 
his  significant  contribution  to  the  above- 
mentioned  causes.  During  World  War 
II  our  Government  called  upon  Dr.  Rizzo 
to  inform  the  Italian  people  about  the 
values  of  democracy  and  freedom.  He 
accomplished  this  through  organizing 
groups,  lecturing,  and  writing  editorials. 

Through  his  untiring  efforts  an  or- 
phanage was  established  in  Italy 
approximately  5  years  ago.  Italy  has 
honored  him  on  many  occasions  as  a 
humanitarian  poet.  He  has  been  award- 
ed the  international  first  prize  by  the 
writers  academy  in  Argentina  for  his 
poetry  because  of  the  humanitarian  sen- 
timents. 

In  October  1961,  during  the  poetry 
festival  in  Paris,  Fiance,  1  day  was 
dedicated  to  the  reading  of  Dr.  Rizzo's 
works  and  General  de  Gaulle  tele- 
graphed his  congratulations. 

Dr.  Rizzo  is  a  modest  man  in  spite  of 
his  world  recognition  as  a  humanitarian 
poet,  patriot,  and  civic-minded  citizen. 

Italians  can  be  rightly  proud  of  his 
accomplishments  and  the  United  States 
appreciative  of  his  efforts  to  spread  good 
will  and  understanding  throughout  the 
world  through  his  writings. 


The  National  Lottery  of  Ghana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5,  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  the  Ghana  national 
lottery  which  was  first  established  in 
1958. 

The  gross  receipts  in  1961  amounted 
to  $1,200,000  which,  considering  the  size 
and  population  of  this  new  nation,  was 
very  significant.  The  net  income  to  this 
country  came  to  $400,000  which  went 
into  the  general  revenue  account. 

Ghana  is  a  poor  countiT  and  a  na- 
tional lottery  offers  needed  revenues 
which  are  a  help  for  this  small  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  a 
big  rich  country  which  has  developed 
gambling  into  a  $50-billion-a-year  in- 
dustry.    Only  through  a  national  lottery 


can  we  legally  cut  into  this  illicit  reve- 
nue. A  national  lottery  in  the  United 
States  can  pump  into  our  Federal  Treas- 
ury over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new  reve- 
nue which  can  be  well  used  to  cut  our 
high  taxes  and  start  reducing  our  na- 
tional debt. 


Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia, 
Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5. 1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, March  26,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Welfare  Association  honored  my  good 
friend,  our  former  colleague  in  the 
House,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  honorable  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies.  I  Include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  brief  words  I  spoke  on 
that  occasion : 

People  of  Washington  are  very  fortunate 
In  having  a  man  of  Bob  Bykd's  caliber,  of 
Bob  Byrd's  honesty  and  Integrity,  as  the 
guardian  of  their  fiscal  affairs.  I  know  Bob 
Byrd's  work  on  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict Department  of  Welfare  has  been  badly 
misrepresented  in  some  quarters  In  Wash- 
ington. What  Bob  Btrd  ha«  been  trying  to 
do  Is  what  everybody  In  the  pa£t  has  failed 
to  do — he  has  tried  to  find  out  what  happens 
to  the  welfare  dollar,  how  it  Is  being  spent, 
whether  it  is  being  wisely  spent,  whether  It 
is  going  to  people  who  are  not  deserving  as 
opposed  to  people  who  are  In  real  need. 

I  know  that  there  is  always  a  hue  and 
cry  from  conscientious  people  who  fear  any 
hard  look  at  welfare,  who  feel  that  any 
probing  would  'upset  the  applecart."  But 
if  one  never  picks  up  the  rug  to  clean  out 
the  dust  and  dirt  that  might  accumulate 
under  it,  then  one  cannot  say  that  one's 
home  is  clean.  By  tlie  same  token  any  fear 
of  lifting  the  lid  on  the  Welfare  Department 
to  see  what  dUBt  and  dirt  might  have  ac- 
cumulated under  it  is  condoning  uncleanli- 
ness  and  unwholesomeness  that  might  be 
prevalent  in  the  Department.  It  takes  a 
man  of  great  courage  to  force  down  critics 
who  are  quick  to  see  evil  in  any  probe  of 
welfare. 

Bob  Byrd  has  never  been  a  coward.  He 
has  never  shirked  his  duty  where  he  saw 
his  duty  to  be,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
Department  of  Welfare  will  be  a  better  De- 
partment, a  more  efficient  Department,  a 
Department  better  oriented  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  who  are  worthy  of  relief,  as 
a  result  of  Bob  Byrd's  action. 

The  commendation  that  you  are  afford- 
ing Bob  Byrd  today  is  one  that  he  richly 
deserves.  His  Job  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  Appropriations  is 
in  truth  a  thankless  job.  I  know  that  he 
has  devoted  countless  hours  to  this  task: 
in  fact,  I  know  that  he  has  worked  far  Into 
the  night  for  countless  nights,  and  on  count- 
less weekends  as  well,  in  order  to  give  the 
people  of  Washington  the  very  best  kind  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  you 
here  today  In  commending  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  for  his  conscientious  work  In  behalf 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
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Anay  lU«rf  aaoatwa.  Its  Elect  oa  Giem- 
ical,  Bidniult  u4  Radioloffkal  Re- 
wmxtk.  ProcvvBCBt,  «■<!  Postvrc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoBiDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5.  1962 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  of 
congressional  service  is  the  close  friend- 
ship and  appreciation  for  colleagues 
with  whom  we  associate  in  our  work 
The  gentleman  from  Florida.  Bob  Sikss. 
is  one  whom  we  all  love  and  respect  for 
his  leadership  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country  He  has  particularly  served  his 
country  well  in  his  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  defense  problems  and 
their  solution.  Our  country  is  safer  to- 
day because  of  the  wisdom  and  leader- 
ship that  Bob  Sikbs  has  given  us  in  the 
field  of  defense.  It  is  therefore  with 
pleasure  that  I  insert  in  the  Rigor  d  the 
following  address  by  Congressman  Sikbs. 
which  he  made  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Chemical  Association  dinner.  March  6. 
1962.  and  which  is  found  in  volume  XVI 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Chemical  Journal 

SiKKa  Sees  Challenge  in  Akmi^ 
Rbosca  nization 

lAddreM  of  Congressman  Robert  L  P  Siklh 
at  Armed  Forces  Chemical  AM.>cutiun 
dinner.  New  York  City) 

The  subject  originally  given  to  me  tonight 
la  the  Army  reorganlaatlon;  Its  effect  upon 
our  chemical,  biological  and  radiological  re- 
search, procurement,  and  posture  Now. 
that  is  quite  a  lulu  of  a  subject  It  should 
effectively  scare  away  all  but  the  most  dedi- 
cated However,  It  appears  that  this  Is  a 
subject  which  should  be  discu.'tsed  bec/»u.se 
this  grovip  has  a  very  keen  Interest  m  the 
Army  reorganization  This  Is  particular!/ 
true  because  reorganlaiatlon  Is  to  be  an  ac- 
tuality The  date  for  rejection  by  the  Con- 
gress already  has  passed  Therefore  goo<l 
or  bad.  the  reorganization  is  upon  us 

I  took  the  position  that  there  is  consider- 
able question  about  the  advisability  of  su-h 
a  reorganization  It  Involves  a  transfer  <>f 
3.500  Army  staff  officers  from  their  present 
status  to  a  new  status  within  an  18  months 
period  The  cost  Is  estimated  at  111  mil- 
lion with  no  certainty  of  savings  .it  some 
tlm»«  in  the  future  With  contlnuini?  crises 
In  Berlin  and  In  southeast  Asia  and  heavens 
knnws  where  else  In  that  18  months  period, 
this  seems  to  me  a  poor  time  to  engeiuler 
additional  confusion  by  reorganization  I 
suspect  this  Is  not  even  the  Army's  baby 
since  It  was  developed  by  budget  officers 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  rather 
than  In  the  Department  of  the  Army  How- 
ever, the  Army,  when  questioned  on  this  h.ts 
been  quick  to  place  the  blessings  of  lee;itt- 
macy  upon  this  offspring  by  Insisting  it  Is 
Indeed  an  Army  product  Now  let  me  talk 
more  specifically  about  the  Chemical  C(>rps 
and  reorganization 

At  the  present  time  the  chief  chemical 
ofll'^er  provides  for  the  derl.sionmaking  level 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  the  only 
focal  point  for  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  eff'irt  toward  achieving  c.ipabiM- 
tles  In  the  flekl.s  of  chemical  blcIogicHl.  and 
radiological  iCBR)  warfare  The  chief 
chemical  officer  holds  a  st.itutory  p.,siMr)ji 
established  in  the  N-^tlonal  Defense  Art  nf 
IMO  In  recognition  bv  Congrew  cf  th<»  re- 
quirement  fur    I  sped?*.-  element  of  tlJe   De- 


partment )f  the  Army  responsible  for  re 
3>"  ir'"h  and  Uevelopnient.  manufacture 
procurement  aid  supply  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  chemical  warfare  material  the  organl- 
aaiion  etiuipment  trrtlnln<  and  ojjeratlon  if 
chemii-a!  rriKips  and  such  other  duties  as 
the  President  might  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe 

Thus  desp'te  the  org.mlzallon.il  layers 
above  the  chief  chemlral  officer  in  the  cur- 
rent organizational  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment t)f  the  Army  there  does  exist  now  a 
focal  point  at  the  national  level  for  suessing 
the  need  for  adequate  omsldfratlons  of  these 
weipoiis  sy.T.fTiis  .ir-.d  defen.se  against  them 
In  .itldltU)n,  he  exerri.ses  commi^nd  super- 
vision centralized  direction,  and  control  f'f 
a  completely  integra'ed  CBR  organizational 
stru'ture  in  the  f\clf1 

The  reorgan.zatlon  as  proposed  would  have 
eliminated  the  chief  chemical  officer  and  U> 
nie  fractionated  the  mission  and  pr<.'grani»  f 
the  Chemical  Corps  The  research,  develop- 
ment, and  pr'3<luctlon  fimctlons  are  relegated 
to  the  Munltli>ns  Command,  the  field  test- 
ing and  evaluation  Tunctlon  is  placed  within 
a  separate  te«t  .»nd  evaluation  agency, 
suiiply  and  maintenasn-e  of  these  highly  spe- 
cialized munitions  and  equipment  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Supply  and  Maintenance  C<ini- 
m.^nd.  the  responsibility  for  developing  new 
doctrine  preparing  and  revising  ffeld  mrin- 
uals  and  tables  of  organi/atlon  and  equip- 
ment prescribing  requirements  for  new 
material  and  c<jnductlng  war  games.  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand, the  training  functions,  which  In- 
clude specialized  Chemical  Corps  schools 
;u-e  made  a  responsibility  of  the  Continental 
Army  Cotnmiind:  and  the  career  develop- 
ment and  m.magement  of  technlral  special- 
ists, both  officer  and  enlisted,  p.iaa  to  a  con- 
soUd.ated  ofHcer  of  personnt-l  operations 
Under  this  plan  there  would  have  been  no 
provision  for  monitoring  from  an  overall 
l>jlnt  of  view  the  CBR  mission,  functions 
and  resp<jnslbllltles 

I  fiilly  believe  that  to  follow  such  a  plan 
for  the  reorgti nization  of  the  Chemical  Corps 
could  result  In  Its  destruction  as  an  effec- 
tive branch  of  the  service  Just  at  the  time 
when  Its  importanc-  is  becmmg  muih  more 
widely  and  fully  recognized 

The  US  Army  today  is  the  only  military 
organization  of  ilie  free  w  >r!d  which  has  a 
retallatorv  CBR  cfipabillty  limited  as  it  Is 
The  CBR  posture  ^f  t*ie  Department  if  the 
.Sa\  y  and  the  Air  Force  is  completely  inade- 
quate This  situation  exists  both  in  our  own 
foices  and  that  of  allied  nations  and  is  the 
direct  result  of  their  lack  of  organizational 
empha.sia  on  CBR  weafxms  -ivstems  and  de- 
fenses Thla  iS  not  true  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain rhere  the  need  f or  .idcfju.i'e  organi- 
zational emph.i.>is  'H  CBH  matters  h;is  been 
rerogni/ed  bv  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  do 
h,ive  I  significant  CBR  capability  It  Is  not 
tjetter  than  ours  but  It  Is  bigger  and  the 
Russians  lia-.e  been  taught  more  about  de- 
fense in  CBR 

T.*ie  Chenu-^al  Corps  Is  an  organization 
wuich  retjuires  speclalizatuui  as  much  as  any 
other  service  To  bury  this  agency  under 
m.iny  layers  of  officialdom  could  In  my  .pin- 
ion spell  Its  death  knell  This  would  be  a 
most  serious  thing  to  contemplate  If  In  the 
future  there  sh.iuld  be  a  chemical  or  blo- 
l.>glcal  attack  on  this  country  dt  up<jn  our 
allies 

Now  quite  obviously,  'hose  of  us  who  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  Chemical  Cor[)«i 
tia'.e  not  tiecn  idle  Realizing  quite  early 
tha'  such  key  people  as  Senator  Rissell  and 
C  ingressman  Vins<jn  who  head  the  Armed 
Ser".  ices  Conunlttees  In  the  Senate  and  In 
the  House  respei'ti'.  ely,  were  not  disposed  to 
fight  the  reorganlza'lon  as  a  whole,  we  saw 
the  necessity  for  developing  alternative  pro- 
posals Insofar  as  the  Chemical  Corpis  Is  con- 
iciued  Aim  «it  as  soon  as  the  proposed  re- 
or^^.tnlzatlon    be>  :.nie    kri^vni    to    the    public 


I  personally  drafted  conununlcatlon*  to  the 
.secretary  i>f  Defense.  Secretary  of  ti^e  Army 
u.nd  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  among  others. 
Posaible  alternatives  were  suggested  in  which 
the  Chemical  Corps  would  be  better  served 
and  .4o  would  the  nations  These  auggee- 
tions  were  not  original  with  me,  and  cer- 
tainly riune  were  not  the  only  representa- 
tions made 

I  think  you  will  be  Interested  In  quota- 
tions from  the  responses  which  I  have  re- 
reived  On  February  7.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  wrote  me   as  follows: 

The  matter  of  the  CBR  capability  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  of 
p  •rth-ular  concern  to  me  over  the  past  year. 
As  you  know,  we  have  taken  steps  recently 
1. 1  strengthen  thi.*  capability  In  the  flacal 
vear  IIMU  budget  we  have  raised  research 
and  development  to  •148  million,  from  Its 
n-H-al  year  ll»6a  level  of  $78  million.  We  have 
also  .idded  a  new  Deputy  Director  (Chemla- 
trv  and  Cngln-erlngi  of  Defense  Research 
.iiid  EnRlneerliig  who  will  have  major  re- 
sponiilbllltles  In   this  area 

"In  our  Increased  emphasis  on  CBR,  we 
are,  of  course,  building  on  the  well-recog- 
nlzetl  past  achievements  of  the  Chemical 
C'orpa  1  By  this  term  I  mean  not  only  the 
Chemical  Corps  as  a  branch  of  the  Army 
wlilch  the  new  organization  will  retain,  but 
the  technical  service  establishment  of  the 
Chief  Chemical  OfBcer,  which  will  have  Its 
functions   redistributed  ) 

However.  I  must  say  that,  while  In  my 
judKUient  the  Chemical  Corps  has  itaelf  ac- 
conipllshed  a  great  deal  in  the  past,  the 
otTenstve  and  defensive  CBR  capabilities  of 
our  Armv  forces  as  a  whole,  as  reflected  In 
their  actual  organization.  doctrliM,  and 
materiel  seem  to  me  to  leave  much  to  l>e 
dei«ired  I  feel  that  the  CBR  know-how  and 
Interest  which  have  been  maintained  In  the 
Chemical  CorfM  have  not  been  adequately 
Infused  Into  the  Army  Itself 

I  attribute  this  condition  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  In  the  existing  Army  organiza- 
tion the  combat  arma  of  the  Army  are  struc- 
turally separated  from  the  technical  serv- 
ices particularly  In  the  critical  fields  of 
combat  developments,  research  and  develop- 
tnert  and  training  TTie  object  ol  the  ne 
organization  Is  to  couple  CBR  expertise 
much  more  closely  Into  the  actual  process  of 
organizing  training,  and  equipping  Army 
forces 

"For  examjile  I  consider  It  an  organiza- 
tional improvement  that  the  new  Combat 
Developments  Conrunand  will  take  over  the 
present  combat  development  functions  of 
the  Chemical  Corps  This  will  assist  In  pro- 
viding a  more  effective  CBR  Input  Into  Army 
doctrine  and  organization  Similarly,  the 
fact  that  the  C'Uitlnental  Army  Command 
will  take  over  the  present  Chemical  Corps 
training  function  should  materially  assist  In 
lncrea«ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  CBR  train- 
ing of  all  our  officers,  enlisted  men,  and 
units — not  simply  those  of  the  Chemical 
Corjjs 

We  are  particularly  eager  to  Integrate 
more  closely  CBR  with  other  Army  materiel 
development  Placing  present  Chemical 
Corp*  and  Ordnance  Corps  materiel  func- 
tions In  one  command  will  certainly  facili- 
tate the  development  and  production  of 
those  advanced  weapons  which  call  for  the 
ciuaest  integration  of  chemical  and  ordnance 
technologies 

Like  you,  we  recognize  that  the  CBR 
cupability  of  the  Army  Is  a  national.  Indeed  a 
free  world,  asset  We  have  t>een  concerned 
from  the  outset  of  the  studies  on  Army 
organization  that  the  CBR  asset  which  has 
been  painstakingly  built  up  within  the  Army 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion However  I  think  the  Army  has  taken 
steiw  to  insure  that  the  Integrity  at  this  asset 
win  be  preserved  The  Chemical  Corps 
remaln>  a.t  a  brunch  of  the  Army,  with  Its 
officer      |)er-oi:ni'l      management      separately 
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identified  within  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Operations,  and  Its  special  schooling  and 
training  preserved.  The  Chemical  Corps 
materiel  establishment  will  remain  intact  as 
the  CBR  Agency  of  the  Munitions  Command, 
within  the  Materiel  Development  and  Logis- 
tic Command  As  you  recommend,  there  will 
be  established  a  general  officer  position. 
Director  of  CBR,  wlthm  the  Office  of  the 
I>eputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations 
The  Army  believes  that  this  General  Staff 
position  will  be  more  effective  than  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  Chief  Chemical  Officer.  In 
as.sistlnK  the  Army  In  taking  fully  Into 
account  CBR  capabilities  In  all  areas  of 
sctlvlty. 

Tn  summary,  let  me  say  that  we  agree 
»it,h  you  that  the  Invalunble  CBR  asset 
uliich  the  Army  now  possesses  must  be  pre- 
served: we  t>clleve  we  not  only  will  maintain 
but  will  Improve  the  Army's  CBR  capability; 
and  we  believe  also  that  the  capability  will 
be  more  a  part  of  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  reality,  than  It  Is  today," 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  responded  In  a 
similar  vein.     In  part  he  said: 

•The  advisability  of  the  reorganization 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  study  group 
that  made  the  initial  recommendation  and 
subsequently  reviewed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
other  key  staff  personnel  and  myself.  I  fully 
recognize  the  vital  nature  of  the  chemical, 
biological,  and  radiological  (CBR)  mlSBions 
of  the  Army  In  support  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  free  world.  This  recogni- 
tion Is  borne  out  by  the  decision  to  establish 
a  f<x-al  point  within  the  General  Staff  for 
CBR  planning  and  related  activities.  A  sep- 
arate Identifiable  element  is  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Military  Operations  to  Insure  continued  em- 
phasis In  these  matters.  The  upgrading  of 
this  function  from  Special  SUff  status  to 
the  General  Staff  level  clearly  demonstrates 
the  Army's  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
CBR. 

•  Under  the  new  Army  organization,  the 
horlz<ui8  of  officers  assigned  to  the  Chemical 
Corps  win  be  considerably  broadened  by 
their  utlllz;»tlon  In  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Development  and  Logistic  Command,  the 
U  S  Continental  Army  Command,  the  U.S. 
Army  Combat  Development  Command,  the 
Army  General  Staff,  snd  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Operations  In  the  Army  Special  Staff. 

But.  most  Imporuntly.  we  intend  to  see 
to  It  that  the  Army's  key  role  in  the  CBR 
field  is  b<jth  protected  and  expanded.  The 
A.ssi.stant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research 
and  Development  will  take  a  continuing  and 
intense  interest  in  this  field  as  will  the 
omce.  Chief  of  Research  and  Development. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  and  I  will  follow  It  closely 
He  and  I  have  had  a  number  of  conversa- 
tions on  this  subject  recently,  and  we  are 
c m.siderlng  additional  possibilities  for  In- 
snring  that  the  CBR  field  Is  exploited  to  a 
niuch  greater  degree  and  that  the  flue  talent 
in  the  Chemical  Corps  is  utilized  to  the 
optimum" 

Then,  more  recently  there  Is  word  that 
the  Defense  Department  Is  considering  a  plan 
to  establish  an  Armed  Forces  Special  Weap- 
ons .Agency  to  direct  CBR  warfare.  It  would 
parallel  the  Defense  Support  Agency  and  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  It  Is  the  brain 
child  of  General  Stubbs  who  sees  It  as  a 
single  Integrated  organizational  element  re- 
sponsible for  all  asjiects  for  CBR  prepared- 
ness for  the  entire  Department  of  Defense 
This  plan  failed  to  receive  the  blessings  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  but  It  has  l>een 
picked  up  by  Dr  Harold  Brown.  Director  of 
Research  and  Engineering  In  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  under  his  aegis  the  plan  is 
receiving  c.-xreful  scrutiny  at  top  levels. 

NEW  level 
So  the  Chemical   Corps   Is  not  to   be  put 
out    of    business    under    the    reorganization. 
Its  new   level   of  operations  may  not   t>e   as 


satisfactory  or  as  successful  as  the  present 
one.  But,  a  door  is  opened,  an  opportunity 
Is  presented  and  if  the  challenge  is  accepted, 
the  mission  of  the  Chemical  Corps  may  well 
have  greater  importance  in  the  overall 
scheme  of  things. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  an  Army  re- 
organization? To  give  the  DevU  his  due, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  Justification.  This 
is  not  Just  an  idle  shift  of  men  and  billets. 
It  Is  patterned  somewhat  after  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  reorganization  of  some  years  back 
and  somewhat  after  the  German  General 
Staff  plan.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  Stahr 
in  response  to  a  question  from  me  in  con- 
gressional hearing: 

"The  principal  purp>o8e  is  to  give  us  better 
management,  to  eliminate  or  minimize 
duplications  of  effort,  fragmentations  of  au- 
thority, responsibility  and  operations,  to 
give  us  an  organization  that  Is  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  combat  troops, 
to  give  us  a  clearer  fix  of  responsibility  In  a 
number  of  major  tasks  which  are  now  some- 
what fragmented, 

"One  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  concept 
is  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  number  ol 
operating  tasks  that  have  somehow  grown  up 
In  the  General  Staff  so  that  they  can  give 
more  attention  to  basic  planning,  program- 
ing, policymaking  and  supervision  of  the 
overall  Army  effort.  This  means  some  of  the 
actual  operating  things  which  have  been 
done  In  the  Headquarters  Department  of  the 
Army  will  be  moved  to  these  field  commands, 
which  to  my  mind  is  a  sound  organizational 
concept." 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  given  to  me 
for  the  reorganization  is  that  this  will  help 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Inexcusable  system 
whereby  we  require  8  to  10  years  to  perfect 
weapons  or  equipment  through  design  to 
manufacture  and  delivery  to  troops  while 
the  Soviets  do  It  In  4  or  5;  that  it  will  do 
this  through  direct  line  of  responsibility 
from  concept  to  actuality. 

In  a  v{ord,  we  have  reorganization  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Chemical  Corps.  But  we 
also  have  assurance  from  top  to  lx)ttom  that 
the  Chemical  Corps  is  not  to  t)e  downgraded, 
buried  and  forgotten.  Even  so,  this  could 
happen  if  Chemical  Corps  personnel  allow  It 
to  happen.  It  Is  up  to  those  of  us  who  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  Chemical  Corps 
to  carry  our  message  to  Garcia.  We  are 
l>eing  pushed — not  very  willingly — out  of 
the  shell  of  our  own  particular  little  world. 
Then  let  us  accept  this  new  opportunity  to 
enrich  the  broader  world  of  the  military 
services  with  the  leavening  of  the  Chemical 
Corps. 

The  story  of  the  Chemical  Corps  and  of 
CBR  is  not  a  familiar  one  to  most  people. 
From  World  War  I  until  very  recent  years  it 
has  been  almost  a  subject  forgotten  except 
In  the  minds  and  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ded- 
icated people.  In  some  quarters  it  became 
a  bad  word  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  a 
considerable  part  of  this  is  due  to  tho  skilled 
work  of  Communist  propagandists  who  want 
this  Nation  weak  in  defense  against  chemical 
and  biological  wa-fare.  Now  the  pendulum 
Is  swinging  the  other  way.  We  can  keep  it 
swinging.  This  is  the  time  to  fight  for  the 
mission  of   the  Chemical  Corps. 

PROPER  DEFENSE 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  men- 
tally conditioned  to  accept  37,000  deaths 
and  many  more  thousands  of  injuries  from 
automobile  accidents  in  a  single  year.  The 
public  accepts  the  fact  that  millions  could  ije 
killed  in  the  first  exchange  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  accompanying  untold  destruction. 
Yet  many  under  the  skillful  tutelage  of  ded- 
icated leftwing  publications  shudder  In 
horror  at  the  thought  of  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons — do  not  even  want  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  attaining  a  proper 
defense  against  them.  Those  who  saw  the 
devastation  and  the  death  wrought  in  Ger- 


many and  Japan  by  conventional  weapons 
even  before  the  day  of  atomic  weapons 
should  shudder  instead  at  the  possibility  of 
the  repetition  of  this  kind  of  warfare.  I  re- 
call, also,  that  it  was  largely  the  American 
taxpayer  who  rebuilt  the  world  after  the 
destruction  of  World  War  n  and  who  re- 
habilitated the  survivors  of  that  war.  The 
total  cost  in  billions  Is  staggering. 

By  contrast,  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare can  leave  a  nation  with  all  Its  resources 
intact  and  undamaged.  It  can  leave  a  na- 
tion w^lth  its  people  comparatively  unharmed 
and  alive  but  temporarily  Incapacitated  for 
fighting.  Talk  at>out  your  humanitarian  as- 
pects, what  greater  contrast  can  we  offer. 
A  t>are  handful  of  planes  can  seed  this  city 
with  biological  agents  sufficient  to  infect  the 
total  populace,  and  so  can  a  half-dozen 
enemy  submarines  off  our  coast  or  a  few 
dozen  enemy  agents  quietly  driving  around 
the  city  with  disease  micro-organisms  being 
fed  into  the  atmosphere  through  the  exhaust 
fumes  of  their  vehicles. 

PROGRAMS 

CBR  has  Its  lethal  aspects  as  well.  War 
is  not  a  humane  business.  But,  by  way  of 
emphasizing  the  human  characteristics  that 
I  have  mentioned,  let  me  tell  brlefiy  of  two 
or  three  particularly  significant  programs  of 
many  which  now  are  under  study.  Let's 
talk  first  about  incapacitating  agents.  These 
are  compounds  which  have  physical  or 
mental  incapacitating  effects  which  are  of 
short  duration.  These  agents  are  not  new. 
Riot-control  agents,  such  as  tear  gas,  also 
incapacitate.  We've  used  these  for  years. 
Chemical  compounds  which  produce  Inca- 
pacitation may  be  sulxlivlded  Into  two  broad 
classes,  those  which  produce  temporary 
mental  incapacitation,  In  effect,  controlling 
a  person's  will  to  resist;  and  those  which 
produce  physical  Incapacitation  such  as  se- 
vere discomfort,  amnesia,  paralysis,  or  im- 
mobilization for  a  significant  period  of  time. 
We  have  an  odorless,  colorless  compound 
which  can  be  injected  Into  the  atmosphere 
and  breathed,  or  taken  into  a  person's  body 
through  food  and  water,  to  so  Impair  a  man's 
ability  that  for  hours  or  days  he  could  not 
land  a  Jet,  or  fire  a  weapon,  or  operate  a 
communications  system,  or  give  intelligent 
commands.  Men  so  affected  do  not  win 
battles. 

Work  also  of  great  significance  is  being 
done  by  the  Chemical  Corps  Biological  Labo- 
ratories in  the  field  of  molecular  genetics. 
In  a  brilliant  contribution  we  are  told  that 
herediUry  information  Is  written  into  highly 
polymerized  molecules  of  nucleic  acid  which 
are  contained  in  the  nucleus  of  a  cell;  we 
know  the  complete  alphabet  of  letters  of  the 
hereditary  language:  we  know  how  the  cell 
"reads"  and  obeys,  to  the  letter,  the  set  of 
hereditary  instructions;  and  we  know  that 
the  same  language  is  used  for  aU  kinds  of  liv- 
ing things.  Insofar  as  human  destiny  Is  con- 
cerned, the  Importance  of  these  scientific 
findings  is  without  parallel. 

This  means  that  scientists  now  foresee  a 
means  to  control  micro-organisms  causing 
diseases  by  breeding  into  the  micro-organ- 
isms exactly  the  characteristics  that  arc  de- 
sired. A  strain  of  a  normally  virulent  dis- 
ease can  be  developed  which  Is  so  mild  that 
It  can  be  used  as  a  virus  against  the  disease 
Or  a  new  strain  of  a  disease  can  be  developed 
which  will  be  immune  to  known  vaccines. 
Possibly  over  the  long  pull  some  diseases 
can  be  bred  out  of  existence.  Bacteria  can 
be  made  more  or  less  resistant  to  antibiotics 
All  of  this  has  tremendous  significance  to 
the  medical  profession.  Of  cotu-se,  you  have 
long  known  that  the  work  of  the  Chemical 
Corps  is  not  altogether  related  to  the  field 
of  warfare.  Great  contributions  have  been 
made  through  the  years  to  medicine  and  to 
public  health  by  the  Chemical  Corps. 

We  know  how  to  destroy  the  food  supply  of 
the  Communist  world— and  they  know  how 
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to  deetroy  ours — but  their  food  supply  Is 
highly  susceptible  becaiiae  of  limitations  in 
supply  and  variety  which  we  do  not  have. 

Now  when  you  bear  a  moiintlng  crescendo 
of  horror  at  thla  thought — remind  your 
audience  that  a  hungry  man  can  help  to 
overthrow  hU  oppreaaora.  gain  food,  and  a 
i>«w  future  of  freedom.  But  a  man  biirned 
to  death  with  napalm  or  blown  to  bits  with 
nuclear  weapons  has  no  future. 

We  live  In  an  exciting  age.  The  spectacu- 
lar achievements  of  Colonel  Olenn  and  his 
associates  have  given  America  new  pride  and 
new  buoyancy.  People  are  looking  ahead. 
We  have  learned  to  expect  the  spectacular, 
but  we  have  to  remember  to  keep  one  foot 
on  the  ground  Today's  great  accomplish- 
ments are  possible  because  of  the  values  that 
were  established  In  the  long  ago  The  solid 
values  which  make  America  thrive  and  en- 
dure were  founded  In  the  Constitution  and 
engrained  In  the  thinking  of  our  people 
during  the  formative  yean  of  the  Republic 
The  faith  of  our  fathers  and  the  courage 
of  our  fathers  gave  ua  tbis  land.  But  now 
it  Is  our  land  and  what  ws  do  with  this  land 
will  d«t«nnlns  Its  tomorrow,  or  whether  there 
will  IM  a  tomorrow  for  America  8o,  I  want 
to  talk  for  a  little  whiis  about  our  country 
and  about  the  rssponslbllltlss  that  each  of 
us  has  to  It 

aasroMsiaiLiTiM 

In  thl«  thsrs  Is  no  |rMt«r  rssponslbillty 
than  that  ot  malnUlnlng  th«  Institution  oi 
reprsMntatIvs  government  In  a  nation  where 
eltlaraablp  is  a  high  prlvlUfs  and  a  serUnu 
rsaponstbtllty.  In  all  th«  big  eumplea  str\ic< 
turs  which  ntakss  up  tb«  VM.  Oovernment, 
the  Congress  Is  ihs  only  part  which  is  close 
to  tb«  peopls  and  Is  In  fact  the  voice  uf  the 
paopls.  But  whstsver  the  branch  ut  Oovern- 
ment— and  for  eflsctlrs  operation  of  a 
democracy  the  three  great  branches  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  separate  and  coequal — gov- 
ernment in  a  den:u>cracy  Is  no  stronger  or 
no  weaker  than  the  public  which  It  repre- 
sents. Americans  can  have  whatever  govern- 
ment they  want  If  they  are  willing  to  work 
for  It  and  only  If  they  are  willing  to  work 
for  It. 

Now.  what  Is  It  we  must  be  willing  U.)  «urk 
fur?  I  have  Indicated  that  I  want  this  Na- 
tion to  t>e  strong  militarily  and  that  means 
a  strong  defense  regardless  of  c<3«t  There 
are  no  second-place  winners  in  war  We  mu.tt 
have  a  balanced  defense  with  strength  In 
all  categories  We  have  been  too  long  like  a 
man  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him  Now. 
with  a  buildup  In  conventional  war  capa- 
t>llltlea.  we  are  better  prepared  to  fight  with 
both  Oats  Mr  Khrushchev  knows  the^^e 
things  as  well  as  we  For  this  rea.son  pri- 
marily, he  has  been  easier  to  talk  to  In  recent 
months 

STRONG   orrzNsz 

Oranted  that  we  will  have  a  strong  de- 
fense. I  am  not  disturbed  by  any  threat 
which  may  arise  from  abroad  if  also  we 
make  certain  that  we  are  strong  as  a  people 
and  strong  as  a  government  There  must 
be  recognition  by  the  majority  of  petjple  of 
an  essential  requirement  for  soundness  In 
government,  for  a  government  which  sees 
beyond  minority  or  selfish  demands,  for  a 
government  that  can  say  no  when  the  g<xjd 
of  the  Nation  requlrea  It  There  must  be 
certainty  that  those  who  produce  gtxxls  or 
capital  are  encouraged  to  continue  to  do 
so:  that  the  worker  Is  a  man  who  prides 
himself  on  his  skill,  a  man  who  is  willing 
to  do  a  day's  work  for  a  days  pay.  n.it  a 
man  who  la  a  faceless  number  in  a  racket- 
controlled  union:  that  the  taxload  whirh 
must  be  borne  be  borne  fairly  by  all  for 
without  this  we  cannot  protect  this  Na- 
tion's credit  and  Insure  its  necessary  opera- 
tions and  Its  defenses.  In  no  other  way 
than  theee  can  we  retain  the  self-determina- 
tion and  free  enterprise  which  gives  f^opie 
a  choice  of  government  snd  a  good  nivir:- 
ment 


Is  there  nothing  else'  Are  these  all  the 
things  that  are  required?  No  The  stool 
has  yet  another  leg  Sometimes.  I  think 
It  has  been  the  weakest  one  This  Is  a 
requirement  for  diplomacy  which  can  wield 
the  strength  of  America  for  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  thwarting  and  circumventing  com- 
munism: a  diplomacy  which  can  be  as  ef- 
fective as  we  know  America's  military  forces 
can  be  effective  This  we  have  not  had  in 
recent  years  We  are  still  In  the  process  of 
growing  up  to  the  fearsome  responsibility 
of  being  the  leader  of  the  free  world's  dip- 
lomatic forces  We  haven't  quite  learned 
that  when  you  deal  with  communism,  you 
are  in  a  fight  to  the  death:  that  we  can't 
afford  to  be  good  to  people  who  really  In- 
tend our  destruction  We  simply  haven't 
had  a  strong  enough  foreign  policy  We 
fought  over  Korea — settled  for  a  stalemate 
and  half  the  country  We  watched  our 
allies  give  away  half  of  Vietnam  The  Reds 
overran  half  of  Laos  and  now  negotiate  fur 
the  remainder  Cuba  went  down  the  drain 
even  though  the  Communists  had  to  leapfrog 
5,000  miles  of  Wsstern  strength — even 
though  we  have  a  strong  military  base  on 
the  island  Itself  With  a  rscord  like  this. 
why  shouldn't  Khrushchev  have  axpected 
concessions  on  Berlin? 

There  had  to  be  a  change  In  the  past 
year  there  has  been  change  It  has  n<rt  been 
a  major  change  but  ehangs  is  perceptible 

Ws  have  not  ytslded  on  Berlin  Ws  irs 
gradually  uniting  ths  hemisphere  against 
Castro  In  Cuba  Ths  Communists  havs  not 
got  the  Congo  Ths  Communists  hsvs  not 
got  Laos  Ths  situation  there  Is  dangsrous, 
but  better  than  It  was  a  year  ago  There  Is 
split  between  China  and  Soviet  Rutsls  It 
may  grow  and  China  is  In  trouble,  bad 
trouble  And  we  are  growing  in  strength 
and  in  prisperlty 

WHY    wrAKKKT 

All  of  this  Is  but  a  beginning  There  must 
be  new  spirit  new  determination  all  alonn 
the  line  In  our  diplomatic  forces  There 
has  been  too  much  business  as  usual,  too 
much  of  trying  to  get  along  with  everybody, 
hurt  no  feelings,  wound  no  sensibilities 
That  Is  nt)t  leader^hlp  Leadership  also 
mfans  kicking  the  lethargy  out  of  the  lethar- 
gic: In.slstence  upon  quid  pro  quo  froni  those 
who  Ftre  reclfilents  of  American  aid  If  we 
need  to  resume  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere In  order  not  to  be  surpassed  In  nuclear 
weafKins  capability  then  whose  business  Is 
It  but  ours*"  Certainly  we  know  the  Rus- 
sians have  no  intentlmi.s  of  talking  seriously 
about  disarm  iment  We  h  ive  tried  time  and 
iiKiilii  to  KPt  an  ;iKreeriu'nt  So,  why  weaken 
ourselves  bv  waiting  and  hopliig  Leader- 
ship means  insistence  upon  a  more  effective 
role  for  the  U  N  :  a  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  those  friends  who  really  stand  by  us 
!ess  gencr'tslty  with  Amerlnin  dojlfirs  for 
the  neutr,ils  who  work  botii  siden  >f  the 
?treet 

This  is  vkh.it  Arr.erlrH  vinn'.'-  We  irr  net 
fr!i?htrned  people  We  are  the  clesretulants 
of  brave  men  and  wmer'.  who  founded  a  na- 
tion and  forged  its  bellef.s  in  hlood  ard  steel 
American  character  has  not  changed  The 
spirit  ,itul  the  ( ourage  and  the  heritage  are 
here,  and  with  belief  In  the  Eternal  Clod  our 
people  will  weather  the  tests  of  the  future 
Just  a»  we  did  tho6e  of  the  pa.st  I  s^iw  Ad- 
miral Burke  s'and  with  '.ears  In  his  eses  as 
the  President  pinned  one  of  our  highest  dei- 
oratlona  on  him  and  heard  him  say  It  is 
a  wonderful  thlni?  to  live  in  a  country  which 
■A  111  give  to  a  simple  farm  bov  the  oppdr- 
tunlty  I  have  ^.»d  "  This  country  gives  that 
opportunity  to  all  of  its  sons  and  dautrhters 
ITiat  Is  the  difference  which  mak'-.'^  thu 
country  worth  hghtlng  lor  The  htrutfgi*-  for 
freedom  is  a  never-ending  rtrug^ie  Each 
generatkin  must  earn  Its  own  .-iKht  to  free- 
dom We  are  an  essentl  il  furt  nf  cw  ^^ener- 
.itlon's  T'^ht  for  treedom 


COALS 

Yes,  there  is  work  to  be  done;  work  to 
be  dune  by  each  of  us.  And.  If  the  outlook 
sometimes  Is  confused  and  the  goals  on  tbe 
far  horizons  hard  to  define,  I  like  to  think 
of  words  given  to  us  by  Allen  Orury  who 
wrote   "Advise  and  Consent  " 

"In  terms  of  a  standard  now  desperately 
embattled  in  the  world,  one  kind  of  great- 
ness in  a  nation  can  be  assessed  by  the  an- 
swer to  the  simple  question :  Are  Its  people 
fre-?  PYeedom.  of  course.  Is  not  an  easy 
thing.  It  13  the  most  difficult  of  all  forms 
of   government 

In  that  testing  the  great  Republic  of  the 
West  still  stands  supreme,  battered  though 
she  Is  by  the  vicious  and  Incessant  on- 
slaughts of  her  enemies  and  the  occasional 
confubious  and  weurylngs  of  will  of  her  own 
citizens.  Her  freedom  Is  not  perfect — but  It 
U  a  long  sight  better  than  that  of  most  of 
her  contemporaries.  Her  liberties  are  not 
everywhere  as  thorough  and  complete  as 
they  should  be — but  compared  to  the  grimly 
laughable  mockeries  of  liberties  that  go  on 
In  Russia  and  slsewhsrc.  they  shine  Ukt  a 
Unfold  beacon  In  the  night.  Her  errors  are 
those  uf  the  good  hear  ted:  her  Ineptitudes 
those  of  a  contender  who  cannot  yet  quite 
conceive  uf  the  utter  corruptions  of  the  utter 
evil  arrayed  against  her.  She  U  awkward  at 
timss.  blundering  at  times,  shortsighted  at 
times,  at  times  hesitant  and  uncertain  and 
almost  willfully  stupid  She  is,  now  and 
again,  an  objsct  of  ridicule  to  a  carping 
world,  and,  upon  occasion,  an  object  of 
scorn 

But  she  u  frse 

'  few  other  nations  In  thU  tick  and  shab- 
by century  can  make  that  claim." 

I  think  all  that  ws  havs  said  about  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  can  be  sununsd 
up  in  a  statement  by  Or.  Thomas  M.  Rivers 
"It  Is  a  contemplation  fraught  with  terror 
and  with  hope — the  fear  of  vast  and  tragic 
consequencles  If  such  knowledge  Is  misused, 
the  hope  of  a  better,  healthier  world  within 
our  reach  It  Is  not  for  the  scientists  to 
shrink  from  the  truth  for  fear  of  what  other 
men  may  do  with  it.  Nothing  worthwhile 
m  this  life  has  ever  been  produced  through 
fear  alone  or  by  turning  otir  eyes  away  from 
that  In  nature  which  has  been  revealed  to 
us  If  there  is  danger  In  truth.  I  believe 
our  only  safeguard  lies  in  the  further  pur- 
suit of  more  of  It  " 


Linie-People-to-Little-People   Profram   la 
a    Hopeful    CtiaUciife 

EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T/iur,«tdav.  .4pri/  5,  1962 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida  Mr 
Speaker  I  remember  that  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  Hon  Peter  W  Rodino,  Jr  ,  spoke 
to  us  interestingly  earlier  this  year  on  a 
conversation  that  he  had  had  with  his 
10 -year -old  .son.  Peter.  This  concerned 
the  pos.sibility  of  young  people  through- 
out the  world  working  together  in  a 
litth-ptople-to- little-people  program, 
wh.ich  would  ;jre.s<'rve  freedom  for  their 
en-  i.iiion  ;i:id  generations  to  come. 
W'-  at'  Hdnionished  by  Jesus  that  ex- 
c'M)t  that  we  become  a.s  little  children 
we     c.uinot      en'er     the     Kingdom     of 
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Heaven.  There  is  something  special 
about  the  outlook  of  children  toward 
the  eternal  things  of  life.  Sometimes  I 
feel  that  children  are  the  only  ones  who 
see  most  clearly  the  most  Important 
things  of  life.  Next  to  them  are  per- 
liaps  their  mothers.  We  fathers  are 
sometimes  very  slow  to  find  lasting  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  which  beset  man- 
kind. 

I  want  to  congratulate  yoimg  Peter 
Rodino  on  his  thought  that  young 
people  in  America  might  help  to  bring 
the  world  together  in  more  peaceful 
pursuits  and  in  more  lasting  security 
and  freedom.  I  wish  him  every  success 
in  this  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  per- 
haps his  efforts  may  be  much  more  im- 
portant than  he  can  possibly  imagine. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  passage  of  the 
Peace  Corps  legislation  when  so  many 
people  seemed  to  sneer  at  it  and  even 


condemn  it  as  being  un-American,  while 
in  fact,  it  has  been  a  very  susbtantial 
aid  to  America  and  a  very  substantial 
aid  to  the  security  and  peace  of  our 
world. 
Good  luck,  Peter. 


To  Amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5, 1962 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  that  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  my  control,  I  was  unable  to  be 


present  on  April  3,  during  the  debate,  to 
register  my  strong  support  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  overwhelming  vote  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  for  the  Peace  Corps  is 
testimony  to  the  growing  body  of  its 
friends  in  the  House.  We  are  pleased 
to  Join  the  continuing  chorus  of  approval 
from  abroad  by  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries who  have  received  these  voluntary 
ambassadors  of  good  will.  The  record  of 
this  program  in  its  first  year  has  been 
excellent.  Its  aims,  its  operations,  its 
administration,  its  personnel,  all  reaflBrm 
the  wisdom  of  its  establishment.  It  re- 
minds us  that  new  approaches  to  inter- 
national understanding  and  cooperation 
can  be  fruitful  and  serve  Jointly  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  peo- 
ples abroad. 


'■I  -i- 
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SENATE 

Monday,  Ai'HII.  9,  11H)2 

The  Senate  met  At  12  o'clock  mtrldlAn, 
Riul  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  In  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  days  that  drain  our  strength 
and  demand  our  best,  amidst  the  clamor 
of  busy  cares,  we  seek  a  quiet  cloister  of 
the  soul  where  spirit  with  spirit  may 
meet. 

We  seek  that  elixir  of  living  water 
which  alone  can  refresh  and  restore 
our  bodies  and  spirits,  saving  us  from 
physical  exhaustion,  from  spiritual  im- 
poverishment, from  the  numbness  of 
routine,  from  cynicism  and  bitterness  of 
heart. 

Through  the  sincere  expression  of  dif- 
fering appraisals  in  this  Chamber  of  de- 
liberation, may  the  final  wisdom  that 
charts  the  Nation's  course  in  these  peril- 
ous days,  yet  days  big  with  challenge, 
be  higher  than  our  own. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal    of   the   proceedings  of   Thurs- 
day, April  5,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
caterl  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  480.  83D  CONGRESS. 
AS  AMENDED— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  385) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry : 

To  the  Congren  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  15th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  63d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  utider 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31, 1961. 

JOHH  F.  Ken HEDY. 

The  White  House,  April  9,  1962. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGE:S    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  Jl.  350d.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended; 

H.R.  4441.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  In  defray- 
ing the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  ex- 
penses Inctirred  during  the  15th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations; 

H  Jl.  6682.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  fowling  nets  from  duty; 

H.R.  8938.  An  act  to  provide  a  more  de- 
finitive tariff  classification  description  for 
lightweight  bicycles;  and 

H.R.  8962.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respxect  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  special  construc- 
tive sale  price  rule  Is  to  apply  for  purposes 
of  certain  manufacturers  excise  taxes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

HJl.  3608.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended; 


H  R  0082,  An  set  to  provide  for  tlie  ex- 
emption of  fowling  nete  from  duty; 

H.R.  8938  An  net  to  provide  s  more  de- 
finitive unff  dseelflcatlon  deeerlptlon  for 
Ufbtwetfht  bicycles;  snd 

H,R,  8963,  An  set  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  under  which  tbe  special  eon- 
•tructlve  Mle  price  rule  is  to  apply  for  pur- 
poMM  of  eeruin  nunufiicturers  excise  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ftnanee. 

H.R.  4441.  An  act  to  authorise  the  appro- 
prUtlon  of  83,063JK)0  as  an  ex  gratU  pay- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York  to  aaelat  in 
defraying  tbe  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
dented expenses  incurred  during  the  15th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Katlons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


CALL  OF  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mahsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


JOINT  SESSION  ON  APRIL  12  TO 
HEAR  ADDRESS  BY  THE  SHAH  OP 
IRAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  12,  there  will  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Houses,  at  which  time  the 
Senate  will  join  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  its  Hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  an  address  by  the  Shah  of 
Iran. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate    the    following    conmiunlcation 
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and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

Rights  of  SeLF-OovE»NMCNT  ro«  the  Virgin 
Islands 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  IeglaJ«tlon  to  proTlde  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  OoTernor  and  Oovern- 
ment  Secretary  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  the 
transfer  to  the  government  of  the  Vlrifln 
Islands  of  the  aeaets  and  obligations  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  CorpKwatJon,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and    Insular   Affairs. 

UsBAM  Mass  Tkamspobtaticn  Act  or  1963 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Washington.  DC  , 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation  systems 
In  metropoUtiin  and  other  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanyini; 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Pii>KXAi.-AiD  HiGUWAT  Act  or  1963 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  Tor  the 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  In  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper  t     to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Si'FPi.rMEWTAL   Report   ow    Intek.state    Com- 
MCRCz  Commission   Acttvittxs,   1937  62 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  DC  . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  supple- 
mental report  on  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  activities.  1937-62  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Extension    or    Law    Rclatino    to    Fan    Im- 
POKTATION      or      Certain      PcasuNAL      and 
Hoi;iijiHoi.o  EfrECTS 
A    letter  from   the  Secretary   of   the  Navy, 

transinlltlni?  a  draft  of  proposed  legl8latlt)n 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  free  Importation 
of  personal  and  household  effects  brought 
Into  the  United  States  under  Crovernment 
orders  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

COORD! natiow  and  Development  or  Fcdekal 
AND  State  Procrams  Rel.\ting  to  OvtoooR 
Recreation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prupoeed  leglslatl<'ti 
to  promote  the  coordination  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  Federal  and  State  prograi:ij 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  pro- 
Tide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
outdoor  recreation  planning,  and  for  other 
purp>o«e«  (With  an  accompanying  paper),  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A   Joint    resolution    of    the   Legislature    of 
the   State  of   California,    to    the   Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  . 

"Sknate  Joint  Resoldtion  1 

"Joint  resolution   relating  to  price  supports 
for  milk 

"Whereas  milk  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  Daalc  food  commodities  and  Is  neces- 
sary  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
citizens,  and 


"Whereas  It  has  Ions?  been  recognized  that 
because  of  the  many  problems  involved  both 
In  production  and  marketing  of  milk  that  It 
Is  necessary  for  the  Oovernmeiit  to  giiarantee 
through  price  supp^jrts  a  fair  and  equlliible 
return   to  the  prixlucer   of  mllic,    and 

"Whereas  without  such  price  supports  the 
producers  'f  milk  woxild  be  forced  Into  other 
activities,  with  the  result  that  the  public 
would  be  deprl\ed  of  a  pri'pcr  siipply  of  this 
basic  food:  and 

'•Where<\s  under  the  provisions  of  law  pro- 
viding for  price  support  for  whole  milk  but- 
terfat.  and  the  prcxiucts  of  sui  h  c  mm  xlilies 
(sec  1446,  title  7  USC  ).  unless  the  So<re- 
tary  ot  Agriculture  d"termlne8  that  a  given 
p.irlty  price  Is  necessary  In  rirder  to  a.ssure 
an  adequate  supply  of  these  prixlucts.  the 
statutorily  guarantet.d  price  will  not  t>e  ef- 
fective after  Mivrch  31.   Vj62 .   and 

"Whereas  the  Secret.\ry  of  Aifrlcultiire  in 
making  such  determination  should  care- 
fully consider  not  only  the  Inunedlate  supply 
available  but  the  supply  which  can  reason- 
ably l>e  expected  In  the  future,   and 

"Whereas  If  such  support  price  is  lowered, 
such  lowering  will  drive  fr^  m  the  market 
Innumerable  prrxlucers,  which  would  en- 
daiik^er  the  continuation  of  un  adequate 
svipply,  and 

"Whereas  a  determination  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  supply  of  any  commodity,  and 
particularly  milk,  must.  In  a  nation  as  large 
and  diversified  as  the  United  State's,  be  based 
not  only  nn  the  Immediate  situation  but  also 
on  the  overall  long-range  situation  If  the 
public  Is  to  be  as8u-<d  of  the  continuous 
supply  required  for  its  health  and  well-be- 
ing:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Aisevibly  (>' 
the  State  of  California  (/oi'itiyi.  That  the 
U  3  Secretary  of  Aifrlculture  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  hereby  re- 
spectfully requested  to  take  all  actl'  n  pos- 
sible to  safeguard  the  future  supply  of  milk 
by  continuing  the  present  level  of  price  sup- 
ports, and  ptartlcularly  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  give  profjer  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  any  lowering  ot  such  pries 
support  level  will  require  niaiiy  producers  to 
cease  such  production,   and  be  It  further 

"Rewiicd.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suitably  pre- 
pared Copies  ■:)f  this  resolution  to  the  U  S 
Secretary  of  .^..jrlculture,  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
HoiLse  Standing  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Represei^tatlve  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ■' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Califi)rnla.  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance" 

"AsftEMBLT    JoI.MT     RE-SOLUTIoN     4 

Joint    resolution    relating    to    reduction    of 

pensions    o'    veterans    In    State    veterans' 

homes 
Whereas  House  Rescilution  869.  Intro- 
d'.iced  by  Congressman  Olin  B  Tiagub  of 
Texas,  would  amend  section  3203  of  title 
38.  United  Stites  Code,  to  provide  that  vet- 
er.ir.s  entitle'.,  to  a  pension,  who  are  being 
maintained  1:>  State  veterai.s'  homes,  shall 
receive  reduced  pensions  at  the  rate  of  $30 
per  month.   a;id 

"Whereas  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  not  on'y  reduce  pensions  to  such  vet- 
erans, but  wjuld  aUo  seriously  affect  the 
(.peratlon  of  State  veterans'  l.i  nies  whUh 
liow,  or  In  the  future,  may  charge  veterans 
for  care:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  A.txembly  avd  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  ii'nntly).  That  the 
leicislature  of  this  State  respectfully  me- 
morializes tht!  President  and  the  Congre.sa 
of  the  United  States  to  oppose  the  adoption 
of  this  leglsla.ion.    and  be  it  Iiirther 


"Re.to'ived.  That  the  chief  clerk  trf  the 
assemblv  Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
thu  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  tlie  8(>eak- 
cr  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  St^te  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

"Assembly  Joint  Rrsoi.irriON  1 

'  Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  selection  of 
the  city  of  Antloch  as  a  site  for  an  experi- 
mental saline  water  conversion  plant 

"Whereas  the  northerly  shore  of  Contra 
Costa  Ct>unty.  upon  which  the  city  of  Antloch 
and  Its  extensive  Industrial  developments  are 
situ.ited.  has  historically  enjoyed  an  Rvall- 
.ible  supply  of  fresh  water  throughout  most 
of  the  year;  and 

"Whereas  that  supply  has  steadily  dete- 
riorated, due  to  salt  water  intrusion,  caused 
by  upstream  water  diversions  and  storage  on 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivera  and 
their  tributaries,  with  the  attendant  threat 
to  t,'ro»th  of  municipal  communities  and 
Industrial  developments  In  Contra  Costa 
County,  and 

•Whereas  the  US.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
h.i.i  taken  the  position  that  salinity  control 
la  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project,  and  has  only  tacitly  agreed  that 
releases  from  Shasta  Dam.  the  only  present 
means  of  controUlnt;  salinity  encroachment. 
will  not  be  diminished  until  Contra  Costa 
County  finds  another  stilutlon  to  Its  prob- 
lem, and 

■  Whereru  economical  conversion  of  saline 
to  fresih  water  could  solve  this  county's  prob- 
lem by  supplying  an  adequate  amount  of 
w.iter  for  domestic,  agricultural  and  Indus- 
tri.i!  uses  as  replacement  for  water  lost 
through  upstream  diversions:  and 

"Whereas  the  Antloch  site  Is  an  Ideal  one 
for  a  conver8l')n  plant  since  the  *easonal 
variations  In  salinity  of  offshore  water  and 
the  many  varied  uses  In  and  near  Antloch 
for  fresh  water,  will  provide  Ideal  conditions 
fir  making  economic  analysis  of  the  conver- 
sion process:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Rr^nltrd  by  the  A.t.^rmbly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
I.egt.slature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
Fi>ectfully  memorialises  the  President  and 
the  Congreas  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
U  S  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  selection 
of  the  city  of  Antloch  as  a  site  for  an  exper- 
imental saline  water  conversion  plant;  and 
lie  It  further 

'«.-Noi'crf  'niat  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
a-ssembly  t)e  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatlves,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Call- 
(ornla  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
iUid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Tliree  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Assembly   Joint  Resolution   3 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  Federal  aid  for 
State  veterans'  homes  and  hospitals 
'Whereas     there     are     33     State     veterans' 
homes   at.d   hospitals   In    the   United   States; 
a  I  id 

Whereas  existing  facilities  for  hospital. 
Intermediate,  and  nursing  home  care  are 
wholly  Inadequate  to  care  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  older  veterans  suffering 
from  serious  chronic  disabilities  requiring 
inedUal  and  nursing  care;  and 

"Whereas  new  construction,  modemtza- 
tlon.  additions  and  Improvements  at  State 
veterans  homes  are  urgently  needed  to  re- 
place old  and  obsolete  structures  and  to  pro- 
vide new  facilities,  and 
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Whereas  House  Resolution  No  270,  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  B.  F  Sisk.  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  House  Resolution  No  3182.  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Olin  E.  T»ACtn,  of 
Texas  at  the  requet  t  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Veterans  Homes,  have  been 
introduced  In  the  irurrent  session  of  Con- 
>;ress  to  assist  Statsa.  through  Federal  aid 
subsidies,  to  flnanc* .  in  part,  capital  outlay 
ixpense.  and 

Whereas  flnanclil  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Oovemmeni  to  provide  such  facili- 
ties for  the  older  veteran  Is  urgently  re- 
quired In  California  due  to  the  tremendous 
I. umber  of  war  veterans  residing  In  the 
Mate:  and 

Whereas  this  SUte.  alone,  cannot  finance 
the  cost  of  provldli.g  hosplUl  and  nursing 
home  facilities:   Nov.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Califoiitia  (fointly) .  That  the 
legislature  of  the  Stite  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  e  iiact  legislation  and  to 
appropriate  money  to  provide  States  with 
Federal  aid  subsldlei  to  finance.  In  part,  the 
construction,  modernization,  additions  and 
improvements  of  f  tate-operated  veterans 
homes;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  tt.e  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  dlr'»cted  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hous.;  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   " 

'  AssEMBi  T  Joint  Resolution   5 
■  Joint  resolution  relating  to  Federal  subsidy 

for    p>ortlon    of    o)>eratlng   costs    of   State 

nursing  homes  for-  veterans 
■Whereas  House  Resolution  9565,  In- 
tr(xluced  by  Congresj.man  Olin  E  Tcacue  of 
Texas,  by  request,  WDuld  amend  section  641 
of  title  38,  United  HUtes  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  to 
the  States,  operating  State  veterans  homes, 
of  furnishing  nursing  home  care  to  veterans 
t'f   any   war:    Now.   therefore,  be   It 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  Stiitr  of  Califoriia  (fointly).  That  the 
legUlature  of  this  Slate  respectfully  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  and  ap- 
propriate money  to  provide  States  with  Fed- 
eral aid  subsidies  for  the  payment  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  furnishing  nursing  home 
care  t<i  veterans  In  State-operated  veterans 
homes,   and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  dliected  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  tc  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou!«  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Administrator  ol  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


"Assembly  Joint  RosOLtmON  8 
•Joint     resolution     relative     to     deductions 

from  Federal  payments  to  State  veterans' 

homes 

"Whereas  House  Resolution  9737  has 
been  introduced  at  this  session  of  Congress 
by  Congressman  Cli;m  Miller,  of  California; 
and 

"Whereas  this  lej;i8latlon  has  been  intro- 
duced to  amend  section  641  of  title  38.  United 
Sutes  Code,  to  provide  that  deductions  shall 
not  be  made  from  Federal  payments  to  a 
State  veterans'^hom-;  because  of  amounts  col- 
lected from  the  esUites  of  deceased  veterans 
and  which  are  used  for  recreational  and 
other  purposes  not  required  by  State  laws; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
by  administrative  order,  effective  April  1, 
1961.  now  requires  the  States  to  report  said 
collections,  and   a    ike  amount  is  deducted 


from  Federal  aid  payments:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolvfd  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (^intly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  as  proposed  In 
House  Resolution  9737.  which  provides: 
No  reduction  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section by  reason  of  the  retention  or  col- 
lection by  a  State  home  of  any  amounts  from 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  veteran  If  such 
amounts  are  placed  In  a  post  fund  or  other 
special  fund  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  home  or  Its  Inhabitants  In  provid- 
ing— 

'"■(A)  Educational,  recreational,  or  enter- 
tainment facilities  or  activities; 

"'(B)    Operation  of  jxjst  exchanges;  or 

"•(C)  Other  activities  or  facilities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home  or  Its  inhabitants,  which 
are  not  specifically  required  by  State  law. 
Including  the  cost  of  any  necessary  Insur- 
ance to  protect  the  property  of  such  fund 
or  any  of  Its  facilities";   and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Reprefentatlves,  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  " 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

"Senate  Resolution  21 

"Resolution  relative  to  Federal  aid  for  State 
Highway  Route   115 

"Whereas  State  Highway  Route  115.  from 
San  Jose,  In  Santa  Clara  County,  to  Pat- 
terson, In  Stanislaus  County,  via  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mount  Hamilton,  Is  the  only  east- 
west  connection  between  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  the  seacoast  between  the  Alta- 
mont  and  Pacheco  Pass,  a  distance  of  over 
50  miles;  and 

"Whereas  this  route,  although  a  part  of 
the  State  highway  system,  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted for  maintenance  by  the  California 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  Is  pres- 
ently maintained  by  both  Santa  Clnra  and 
Stanislaus  Counties;    and 

'Whereas  this  route  would  be  of  Ines- 
timable value  as  an  avenue  of  escape  should 
there  be  a  need  for  dispersal  of  the  citizens 
concentrated  on  the  heavily  populated  pen- 
insula below  San  Francisco  In  the  case  of 
an  atomic  attack  or  other  disaster;  and 

"Whereas  the  highway  Is  now  designated 
as  the  only  escape  route  directly  eastward 
from  San  Jose  in  the  civil  defense  operations 
plan  of  the  State  of  California;   and 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  Its  national  de- 
fense benefits.  If  Improved,  the  highway 
could  be  of  great  economic  and  recreational 
benefit  to  the  coast  counties  and  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  In  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  Nation  generally;   and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  heavy  commit- 
ments of  the  State  of  California  In  Its  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  highways, 
money  Is  not  available  to  substantially  Im- 
prove or  reroute  this  highway  In  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  connection  between  the 
coast  counties  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
for  the  smooth  flow  of  traffic  In  case  of 
enemy  attack  or  natviral  disaster:  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  respectfully 
memorialized  to  provide  Federal  funds  for 
the  highway  between  San  Jose  and  Patter- 
son; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate la  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suitably 
prepared  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States    to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative   of    the    State    of    California    In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Attest: 

"J.  A.  Beck. 
'Secretary  of  ""^  Senate  " 

A  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

"House  RKSOLtrnoi*  60 

•Resolution    relating    to   the    Auburn    Dt\m- 

Folsom  South  Canal  project 

••Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States,  with  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 15.  1962.  forwarded  to  the  C-ongress  of 
the  United  States  reports  recommending  the 
early  authorization  of  the  Auburn  Dnm- 
Folsom  South  Canal  project  and  related 
units;  and 

•'Whereas  the  facilities  to  be  constructed 
are  vitally  needed  to  supply  water  to  areas 
within  Placer.  Sacramento,  El  Dorado,  and 
San  Joaquin  Counties;  and 

■•Whereas  the  supplemental  water  which 
will  be  made  available  hjr  the  Auburn  Dam- 
Folsom  South  Canal  project  is  urgently 
needed.  In  part,  to  preserve  the  use  of  large 
acreages  of  highly  productive  farmland 
which  is  now  endangered  by  a  rapidly  falling 
water  table  and  a  lack  of  adequate  surface 
water  supplies,  and 

"Where.as  the  proposed  facilities  are  neces- 
sary for  the  full  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can River  OS  a  working  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project:  and 

"Whereas  these  facilities  will  provide  much 
needed  additional  flood  control  protection 
for  the  city  of  Sacramento,  along  the  lower 
regions  of  the  American  River,  along  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  within  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta;  and 

••Whereas  the  entire  State  of  California 
will  benefit  from  the  proposed  project  by 
additional  flood  protection  for  the  capital 
city  of  the  State  and  by  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  an  Important 
agricultural  and  urban  area  of  California: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California  commends  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  recognizing  the  urgent  need  for 
the  Auburn  Dam-Folsom  South  Canal  proj- 
ect; and  t>e  it  further 

■■  Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California  urges  appropriate  action,  par- 
ticularly by  the  U.S.  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  by  the  U  H 
House  of  Representatives  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  directed  toward  the 
early  authorization  and  construction  of  the 
Auburn  Dam-Folsom  South  Canal  project; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  chalrmnn 
of  the  US  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  to  the  chairman  of  the  U  H 
House  of  Representatives  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  U)  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  Stateii  " 

A  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Lab<jr 
and  Public  Welfare: 

■House  Resolotiow   11 
•Resolution  relative   to  enactment  of  H/^>use 

of  Representatives  bill  10144  prorldlng  for 

a  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Act 

"Whereas  a  bill.  H-H  10144.  providing  for 
a  Federal  Equal  Employmcot  OpfXJft unity 
Act  was  introduced  on  Pebrosry  7,  1««.  in 
the  House  of  Repreaentativw  at  the  United 
States    md 
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"Wbcrettf  tbU  bill  would  make  It  unlaw- 
ful for  employers,  employment  agencies,  and 
labor  organizations,  engaged  In  commerce, 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin  or  ancestry,  or  age,  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  religion  or  age  may  reason- 
ably retet*  to  tba  qualifications  for  employ- 
ment; and 

"Wbereas  thU  bill  would  further  provide 
for  a  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  act:  and 

"Whereas  such  discrimination  Is  contrary 
to  Amartcan  principles  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity of  opiwrtunlty.  Is  Inoompatlbls  with  the 
Constltutton,  farces  segmenu  of  our  popula- 
tion Into  substandard  conditions  of  living, 
fomenta  Industrial  strife  and  domestic  uu- 
rest;  and 

-Whereas  such  discrimination  also  de- 
prives the  United  States  of  the  fullest 
utilisation  of  its  capacities  for  production, 
endangers  the  national  security  and  the 
general  welfare,  and  adversely  affecU  the 
dotnestlc  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembtji  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  Assembly  of  the  SUte 
of  California  respectfully  memorUllzes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act. 
and  be  It  further 

-Meaolved..  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  thU  reaolutlon  to  the  President  and  Vice 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  CallXornu 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  city  councils 
of  the  cities  of  Healdsburg.  Uaywood,  and 
Vernon,  all  of  the  State  of  California,  pro- 
testing against  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  Impose  a  Federal  tax  on  the  Income  de- 
rived from  public  bonds:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


establishment  of  acreafte  allotments,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Muskie  on  March  22. 
1962. 

AMENDMENT  OP  CLAYTON  ACT. 
RELATING  TO  RAILROAD  MERG- 
ERS—ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  3.  1962.  the  names  of 
Senators  Gbi'kwinc,  McCabthy,  Burdick, 
Douglas,  Bartiett.  and  Morsk  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  'S.  3097 1  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  give  full  force  and  effect 
to  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
section  applicable  to  certain  railroad 
consolidations  and  mergers  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kefaxtver  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators >  on  Apnl  3,  1962. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    KEATING : 
S  3138.  A  bUl-for  the  relief  of  Dr   Virginia 
Valenzuela;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
April  5.  1962, 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poreign  Relations,  reported  favor- 
ably with  an  amendment,  on  April  6, 
1962.  the  bill  (S.  2935)  to  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No    1325)   thereon. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938.  RE- 
LATINO  TO  MARKETING  QUOTAS 
ON  IRISH  POTATOES— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  March  22  and  April  2.  1962, 
the  names  of  Senators  Mansfield,  Eh- 
CLC.  JoaoAN,  ExviN.  Carroll,  and  Smith 
of  Massachusetts  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  3050  >  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  mar- 
keting qix)tas  on  Irish  potatoes  through 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMI- 
NATION OF  THURGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE. 
SECOND  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  tie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day. April  16.  1962,  at  10.30  a.m..  in 
room  2228.  New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 
on  the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall, 
of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
second  circuit. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertment. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClxllajiI. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HiusKA  1 ,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addrefises.  editorlaLs.  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordere<i  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  WILEY 
Text  of  retent  radio  broadcast  by  himself 
over  Wlscuiifln   radio   statluns,   uu  the   lub- 
Ject  of  the  need  fur  youth  development  sud 
antidellnquency  prugrams 

By  Ut  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  : 
First  annual  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  speech 
by  Senator  JcJtNiNca  Randolph,  at  Hunting- 
tun,  W  Va..  sponsored  by  the  Democratic 
Women's  Club  of  Cabell  County,  made  on 
Saturday.   April  7.   11*6^. 


GERMANY  AND  BERLIN 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  reprint 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Hearst  news- 
papers which  was  written  by  Mr.  William 
R.  Hearst.  Jr.,  the  editor  in  chief.  It  is 
entitled,  "New  Look  at  Germany."  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  editorial  is  written  with  a 
refreshing  perspective  and  detachment. 
and  advances  some  very  interesting  tmd 
useful  new  thoughts  on  Germany  and 
the  problems  of  peace  in  that  region.  I 
ask  uimnimous  consent,   Mr.  President. 


that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  two  speeches  of  mine  on 
the  subject  of  Germany  and  Berlin  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  editorial.  I  think  this  edi- 
torial and  the  speeches  might  well  be 
studied  in  juxtaposition.  Mr.  Hearst  has 
written  his  editorial  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  as  it  might  look  if 
it  were  viewed  as  the  earth  is  viewed 
from  an  airplane  6  miles  up  in  the  sky. 
The  speeches  contain  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  solution  which  appeared  to  me 
when  I  viewed  the  German  problem  from 
a  much  lower  level,  and  some  time  ago. 
Both  the  editorial  and  the  speeches  focus 
on  the  same  fundamental  problem.  Both 
represent  an  effort  to  find  a  way  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  a  dangerous  and 
highly  complex  difficulty.  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  the  solution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hearst  may  have  applicability  to 
the  pre.sent  situation ;  but  I,  for  one,  wel- 
come its  addition  as  a  most  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  this  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  speeches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nrw   Look    at    OxaiiAirT 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Los  Aj«OEi:.a8. — Flying  across  our  country  at 
600  miles  an  hour.  6  miles  above  the  earth. 
puts  everything  down  below  you  In  a  differ- 
ent perspective 

Big  ciUes  become  villages — great  lakes 
shrink  to  ponds — enormous  valleys  of  the 
Midwestern  States  become  merely  a  patch* 
work  quUt — the  nuignlflcent  snow -covered 
Rocky  Mountains  Just  white  ridges — the 
Grand  Canyon  only  a  Jagged  crack  In  the 
desert. 

As  fur  people:  They  are  so  small  you  can't 
even  see  them. 

Gradually  It  occurred  to  me  that  If  every- 
thing we  think  of  as  big  down  there  Is  really 
relatively  small,  so  perhaps  are  the  problems. 
Perhaps.  If  you  get  far  enough  away  from 
everything,  you  will  see  It  In  a  different  way. 
So  I  mused. 

Take  for  Instance  Berlin  and  Ocrmany. 
The  root  of  the  problem  Is  that  It  Is  out  city 
In  their  territory.  It  Is  obvloxu  that  we 
cant  move  the  city — ^but  can  we  remove  the 
boundaries?  In  other  words:  reunify,  re- 
unite Germany. 

Now  there  Is  irathlng  new  In  that.  I  know. 
So  let  s  look  closer  at  why  we  dont  do  it. 

The  reason,  as  everyone  knows,  Is  that  the 
Russians  say  they  won't  stand  for  a  reurU- 
Oed  Germany.  And  why  wont  they?  (Well 
fur  once  they  are  telling  the  truth  when 
they  admit  that  they  fear  a  reunified,  re- 
armed Germany  ) 

The  key  word  there  Is  rearmed.  So  what 
about  a  unified,  unarmed  Germany? 

The  Russian  forces  could  be  lined  up  on  Its 
eastern  txirder  and  NATO  on  Its  western 
border:  and.  should  either  side  be  tempted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  the  oppo- 
site side  would  pitch  In  After  all,  that 
sltu.itlon  exists  today. 

Thinking  of  an  unarmed,  united  Germany. 
the  Idea  of  Its  being  a  sort  of  ward  of  the 
United  Nations  came  to  mind.  And  with  a 
united  Germany,  why  not  make  Berlin  the 
headquarters  for  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization? 

It  would.  I  think,  further  dissuade  any- 
one so  inclined  from  making  a  pass  at  the 
territory. 

Visionary?  Perhaps,  but  remember  that 
the  most  constant  threat  to  world  peace  is 
the  noee-agalnat-nose  contact  of  the  free 
and  Communist  worlds  In  Germany,  which 
makes  any   Idea   worth  considering. 
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There  may  be  plenty  of  holes  In  the  prac- 
tical sppllcatlon  of  this  one,  but  It  Is  a  way 
nf  pulling  the  smoldering  fuse  from  the 
bomb  of  Germany. 

Let's  do  a  little  specnlatlon  on  the  whys 
and   hows  of  a  Unlte<l  Nations  Germany, 

surt  by  facing  the  need  for  doing  eome- 
thlng  about  the  German  question  before 
It  does  something   to  Us. 

The  Germans  are  a  notably  energetic. 
Industrious  people  with  a  record  In  this  cen- 
tury of  high  competence  In  peace  and  war. 
PerhajMi  the  bitter  defeat  of  their  aggressive 
role  In  two  world  conlllcts  has  taught  them 
that  conquest  by  armo  won't  work. 

Oet>graphlcally  you  cannot  take  Germany 
nut  of  the  military  arena,  so  why  not  take 
the  military  arena  out  of  Germany? 

A  hint  of  how  well  that  could  possibly 
work  can  be  found  In  Austria,  where  East 
mid  West  stood  glaring  toe  to  toe  after  World 
War  II  until  a  succeaeful  agreement  to 
neutralize  the  country  was  signed  In  1955. 
The  treaty  by  which  the  same  powers  as  now 
occupy  Berlin  gave  Austria  Independence  also 
pmiranteed  democratic  government  and  mili- 
tary neutrality. 

To  show  how  much  that  meant  to  the 
Russians,  they  created  their  satellite  organi- 
zation, the  Warsaw  pact.  1  day  l>efore  Aus- 
trian Independence. 

Austria  hasn't  been  a  problem  since  then, 
niid  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  can 
move  In  and  out  of  Vienna  with  nobody  get- 
ting alarmed. 

The  German  problem  Is  more  tense  and 
disentanglement  would  be  more  delicate. 
But  It  would  be  folly  therefore  to  shrug  It 
(IT  as  Insoluble  and  remain  Indefinitely  In 
shigtrlng  stance. 

A  main  purpoae  of  neutralizing  Germany 
politically  and  economically  as  UJJ.  territory 
would  be  to  remove  the  hostile  armed  forces 
of  East  and  West  to  points  separated  by  the 
width  of  the  country.  But  let's  not  believe 
we  could  neutralize  the  minds  of  the  German 
people  as  Individuals. 

They  would  continue  to  have  sympathies, 
and  the  odds  are  most  of  them  would  sym- 
pathize virlth  the  West.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  express  their  sympathies  by  serv- 
InK  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  cxUmal 
regional  groups — either  NATO  to  the  West  or 
the  Warsaw  pact  to  tAK  Kast. 

In  fact  it  would  be  to  tlie  West's  dlsadvan. 
tage  to  rule  that  otit.  for,  as  things  are 
Uxlay.  the  West  Oenrans  are  a  mainstay  of 
NATO. 

As  for  a  UK  -governed  Germany  itself,  It 
seems  to  me  It  would  be  proper  to  have  a 
permanent  UN.  armei  force  based  there  as 
the  only  armed  force  on  German  aoll,  avall- 
Hble  for  such  trouble -shooting  tasks  aa  the 
V  H  now  must  call  on  volunteer  nations 
fur — like  the  trouble  In  the  Congo. 

Another  problem  wiuld  be  that  Germany. 
relieved  of  the  econ<>mlc  burden  of  arma- 
ment, would  have  too  big  an  edge  over  other 
nations  In  world  trado.  After  all.  It  was  the 
poetwar  disarmed  period  that  helped  give 
West  Germany  its  present  prosperity. 

Why  not  Just  have  a  United  Nations  Ger- 
many, Instead  of  mslntalnlng  its  own  na- 
tional armaments.  p:iy  the  tab  for  a  UJf. 
armed  force?  That  ^rould  also  take  care  of 
the  recurrent  U.N.  financial  crisis  of  paying 
for  task  forces. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  start,  this  Is  an 
Idea  literally  from  out  of  the  blue.  Utopian 
It  may  be.  but  the  core  of  it  seems  to  me 
like  a  possible  way  out  of  the  continuing 
dilemma  of  Gemaany.  Surely  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  so  far  have  failed 
to  relax  U.S. -Soviet  tension.  A  fresh  look 
can't  hurt. 

Tkx  CountG  Ciaaxs  ik  GnKAirr 
Mr  MAifsrau).  Mr.  President,  let  me  pref- 
ace my  remarks  with  this  aaenranee  to  the 
Senate:    I  am  not  an  alarmist.     I  measure 


most  carefully  the  words  I  am  about  to 
apeak.  In  that  context,  I  express  to  the 
Senate  my  belief  that  Just  ahead  lies  the 
most  critical  pertod  which  the  United  States 
win  hi|ve  had  to  face  since  the  conflict  In 
Korea. 

The  crisis,  Mr.  President,  Is  coming  In 
Germany.  Specifically,  It  Is  coming  in  Ber- 
lin. Indeed,  It  may  have  already  begun. 
Por  years  now,  the  seeds  of  that  crisis  have 
lain  dormant  In  a  divided  Germany.  They 
have  been  held  In  check  only  by  a  kind  of 
mutual  acquiescence.  The  Western  Powers 
have  not  wished  to  dlatin-b  the  seeming 
stability  In  Germany.  Since  the  Berlin 
blockade,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  serloxisly 
threatened  It.  A  few  years  ago,  uprisings  of 
East  Germans  shook  the  stability,  but  did 
not  break  it. 

Thoee  who  have  thought  at  all  about  the 
German  situation  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  the  surface  calm  would  not  last. 
The  existence  of  two  German  authorities  In 
what  Is  one  Germany  has  been,  from  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  a  makeshift  arrangement. 
The  Western  Powers  have  recognized  it.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  acknowledged  It.  The  Ger- 
man leaders  know  It. 

The  key  question  has  never  been.  Will 
Germany  be  unified?  The  question  has  long 
been.  When  and  how  will  Germany  be  uni- 
fied? Those  of  us  who  have  urged  an  Initia- 
tive In  American  policy  with  respect  to  Ger- 
many liave  been  aware  of  this  distinction. 
When  I  addressed  myself  to  this  subject  In 
the  Senate  In  May  1858,  I  had  the  distinction 
very  much  In  mind.  Because  I  did,  I  tried  to 
deal  In  the  specifics  of  an  American  Initia- 
tive. In  suggesting,  last  May,  alternatives 
to  present  policy,  my  thought  was  that  when 
the  Btatna  quo  gave  way.  as  surely  it  must, 
the  changes  ought  at  least  to  hold  promise 
of  leading  to  the  strengthening  of  freedom 
In   a  peaceful  Germany. 

Mr.  CHuacH.  Mr.  President  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANsnxLD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHtmcH.  I  wish  to  apologize  for  inter- 
rupting so  soon  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  because  I  believe  that  the 
address  he  Is  delivering  will  be  a  meet  signif- 
icant one.  But  I  wish  to  say  that,  charac- 
teristically, In. his  opening  remarks  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  haa  pierced  to  the  nub 
of  the  iasue.  Conditions  In  Germany  are 
going  to  change.  Germany  will  not  indef- 
initely remain  divided  against  Itself.  Ger- 
many win  not  indefinitely  continue  to  be 
garrisoned  by  foreign  troops. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  say  our 
foreign  policy  must  be  Inflexible  overlook 
the  fact  that  ours  Is  not  a  static  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mpntana  rendered  us  a  service 
when,  a  year  ago,  he  emphasized  the  fact 
that  conditions  In  Germany  would  be  chang- 
ing, and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  face 
up  to  those  changes  if  we  are  to  cope  ef- 
fectively with  them.  Flexibility  In  our  for- 
eign policy  Is  a  muat.  A  steel  blade  bends. 
Pig  Iron  breaks. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  cooling  forward  at  this  stage  In  the 
developing  Berlin  crisis  with  a  speech  which 
will  be  helpful  In  giving  guidance  to  all  of 
ua.  to  the  President,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  In  our  common  effort  to  solve  that 
crtsls  for  the  benefit  of  the  tne  world. 

Mr.  MANsmoD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Clark.  Bfr.  President,  at  this  point  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  MAifsriHJ*.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  we  have  Just 
returned  to  this  Chamber  from  a  most  Im- 
pressive Joint  session  with  the  other  body, 
in   connection  with  the  celebration   of   the 


150th  anniversary  of  the  Mrtta  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  At  the  Joint  staslon.  during  a  bril- 
liant address  by  the  great  writer  and  poet, 
Carl  Sandburg,  he  had  occasion  to  quote  a 
sentence  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  pertinent  today  In  connection  with 
the  splendid  address  which  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Is  making  on  the 
German  question.    Lincoln  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate for  the  stormy  present." 

I  wish  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  for  the  fine  address  he 
is  making  on  the  German  problem. 

However,  I  would  not  be  true  to  myself 
If  I  did  not  register  a  slight  dissent  from 
some  of  the  comments  which  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  Is  unpleaaant  and  unrewarding  to  say 
unkind  things  about  a  man  who  is  In  phys- 
ical pain,  who  has  shown  great  physical  cour- 
age, who  is  unquestionably  a  patriot,  who 
is  a  man  of  great  dedication  to  the  public  In- 
terest; but  I  would  feel  untrue  to  myself 
If  I  did  not  register  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  dissent  to  the  statement  that  he  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  conduct  ot  our  foreign 
ixjlicy  In  the  Immediate  futiu-e.  I  call  at- 
tention to  what  I  have  said  on  other  occa- 
sions with  respect  to  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  taken 
In  good  part,  and  tliat  It  will  be  understood 
that  I  make  them  only  because  I  cannot  re- 
main silent  when  It  rnlght  be  Indicated  that 
I  was  In  accord  with  what  has  been  said. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Mansfixld.  I  appreciate  wiiat  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
Just  said.  I  commend  him  for  his  honesty 
and  his  Integrity.  Of  course,  I  recognize 
tiiat  it  is  not  a  new  viewpoint  on  his  part, 
but  that  he  has  been  consistent  in  his  views 
In  this  respect  for  some  time.  I  would  point 
out.  however,  that  the  Immediate  danger,  as 
I  see  It,  is  the  Berlin  and  the  German  situa- 
tion. No  CHie  knows  more  about  those  situa- 
tions at  the  present  time  or  la  bettw  pre- 
pared to  lead  the  allies  In  meeting  them  than 
U  the  Secretary  of  SUtc.  On  that  basis,  as 
well  as  on  other  basea.  I  wish  him  well. 
I  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery.  I  anticipate 
that  In  the  not  too  distant  future  he  will 
resume  his  duties,  and  will  act,  not  as  his 
own  agent,  but  as  the  agent  of  the  Preal- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  conducting 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Claxk.  Obviously,  I  do  not  wish  to 
engage  In  a  colloquy  of  extended  duration 
with  my  colleagud  at  this  time.  I  should 
like  to  be  recorded  as  very  much  hoping  and 
praying  for  Mr.  DiOies'  Immediate  recovery; 
but  I  cannot  agree  that  there  are  not  in  the 
State  Department  others  as  well  or  better 
qualified  than  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  the 
German  negotiations.  I  appreciate  that  this 
Is  a  situation  on  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  and  I  disagree.  I 
shall  desist  from  further  comment  on  this 
particular  phase. 

Mr.  Manbthld.  I  shall  desist,  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat.  In  suggesting.  last 
May,  alternatives  to  present  policy,  my 
thought  was  that  when  the  sUtus  quo  gave 
way.  as  surely  it  must,  the  changes  ought 
at  least  to  hold  promise  of  leading  to  the 
strengthening  of  freedom  In  a  peaceful  Ger- 
many. 

We  did  nothing.  Mr.  President.  We  took 
no  InitlaUve.  We  went  on  In  tlie  familiar 
vacuoiuness,  In  the  familiar  patterns  of  pol- 
icy patterns  devised  years  ago,  in  another 
setting,  under  another  administration.  We 
did  not  face  the  fact  that  that  poUcy  was 
adequate  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  sta- 
bility in  Germany  only  so  long  as  all  directly 
concerned  acquiesced  in  the  conttntied  divi- 
sion of  that  nation. 

That  is  water  under  the  bridge.  We  did 
not  choose  to  act  in  a  positive  fsshlon  to 
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ehJtnge  the  statua  quo.  Now,  the  Rusaiana 
have  choeen  to  break  It.  They  have  chosen 
to  make  the  break  at  Berlin.  They  have 
■aid.  In  effect,  that,  after  the  aprlng  of  1939, 
the  altuatlon  will  no  longer  be  aa  It  haa  been 
In  that  city  They  are  quite  right.  Mr 
Prealdent.  Thlnga  will  no  longer  be  the 
same  In  Berlin  or  anywhere  In  Germuny  If 
there  la  any  certainty,  It  la  that  the  altua- 
tlon In  Germany  at  the  cloee  of  1959  will  be 
far  different  from  the  preaent  altuatlon  We 
are  approaching  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  two  Berlins  and 
of  two  German ya. 

The  queatlon,  aa  I  have  already  observed. 
waa  never,  Would  Germany  be  unified :•  It 
waa.  When  and  how  would  Germany  be  uni- 
fied? We  may  now  have  begun  to  compre- 
hend the  when;  the  actual  process  uf  uni- 
fication U  likely  to  begin  this  year  Only 
one  question  remalna:  How  Is  Germany  to 
be  unified?  WIU  It  be  by  conflict,  by  ne- 
gotiation, or  by  aome  mixture  uf  the  two? 
That  la  the  queatlon  which  Is  Impelling  us 
and  the  reat  of  the  world  toward  the  coming 
crlaU  In  Germany. 

coNSTiTtmoNAi,  KxsroNsiBiLrrics   i.n   the 

GKXMAN     CKIBIS 

The  reeponalblllty  for  eatabllahlng  binding 
foreign  pollclea  to  deal  with  the  Impending 
crlala.  the  coming  change  In  Germany,  rests 
with  the  Prealdent  and  hla  Secretary  of  State 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  on  that  score.  In  this 
body,  at  home.  In  the  eJtecutlve  branch,  or 
abroad.  It  la  not  for  the  Senate  to  direct 
the  Prealdent  In  thla  matter.  The  Prealdent 
will  have  to  make  hla  own  declalons.  with  the 
aaalatance  of  the  vast  reaources  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  When  he  speaks  offclally  on 
Germany,  however,  he  will  be  speaking  for 
all  of  ua,  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  what 
he  aaya.  There  la  no  other  way  under  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  United  States 

To  say  that  is  not  to  constrain  upon  the 
Senate  a  silence  In  these  matters.  On  the 
contrary,  since  we  shall  be  bound,  since  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  be  bound. 
by  what  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  do  or  fall  to  do  in  the  coming  crUls 
the  obligation  of  the  Senate  to  debate,  to 
discuss,  and  to  advise  la  real  and  It  la 
compelling. 

The  Senate  of  the  86th  Congress  waa  not 
constituted  so  that  It  might  Ignore  pressing 
domestic  questions.  How  much  less,  then, 
can  we  remain  silent  on  the  Ufe-and-death 
matters  of  foreign  policy?  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  given  no  in- 
dication that  they  would  have  this  body  turn 
Its  back  on  the  crisis  In  Germany  On  the 
contrary,  I  note  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  already  sought  counsel  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation  (li^.  PtJi.BaiGHT|.  I  commend 
the  Secretary  for  his  Initiative.  The  bril- 
liant chairman  of  the  committee  has  much 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  policy 
for  the  situation  In  Germany 

If  the  Senate  la  to  meet  tta  re8p>onslblUtle8, 
Mr  President,  we  must  form,  through  debute 
and  discussion,  an  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation as  it  IS,  and  as  It  la  evolving  In  Ger- 
many We  must  also  discern  clearly  the 
stakes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  freedom  In  that  situation  We  must  ad- 
vance, finally.  Ideas  for  consideration  In 
formulating  the  foreign  policies  which  are 
to  safeguard  the  vital  Interests  of  our  people 

These  are  the  thoughts  which  have  led  me 
to  these  remarks  on  the  coming  crisis  in 
Germany  I  make  them  In  the  spirit  of  re- 
sponsible Democratic  cooperation  with  a  Re- 
publican administration  In  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

TWO  OXKMAN  AXTTHOarriKS  IN  ONE  GEKJIAMT 

Let  me  begin  by  exploring  the  significant 
realities  In  Germany,  as  I  see  them  The 
iMalc  reality,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  there  are 
two   political    authorities    in    one    Germany 


That  is  a  contradiction  which  cannot  and 
will  not  stand  There  is  one  Germany  And 
there  are  <  ompelUng  historic  and  practical 
reasons  which  require  that  the  unity  of  that 
nation  begin  to  emerge  wlthuu".  delay  If  there 
Is  to  be  pei.ce  In  Eufipe  and  in  the  world 

I  stress  t.^e  point.  Mr  President,  that  when 
we  s[>ealc  ol  the  two  Germanies  we  are  really 
.speaking  r.ut  of  two  natlon.s  but  of  two  pxi- 
lltlcal  aut^.l•^ltleR  Each  of  these  authorities 
presumes  that  It  is  the  wave  of  the  future 
In  all  Cietni;iny  Each  feeks  to  draw  the 
whole  of  tlie  German  poopie  info  its  orbit 

To  be  SI. re  there  are  profi  und  dltTerences 
between  tne  West  German  Government  In 
Bonn  and  the  East  CSerman  C  )nin;unl.st  re- 
gime In  Pii.kow  The  BoiuT  s?overnment  Is 
based  upon  principles  and  practices  of  de- 
mixracy  which  are  consonant  with  those  of 
other  We- tern  nations  und  .ire  expressly 
supported  by  the  Inhabltant.s  nt  Weht  Clcr- 
many  The  Pankow  regime  exists  by  the 
methods  of  uut tioritarUinl.sni  wliich  come 
from  the  E  i.st  It.s  source  uf  authority  lies 
in  the  will  to  p'lwer  of  'ho.'e  who  wield  the 
authority  and  the  acqule^ce:lcc — however 
sullen—  of  the  repressed  people  of  East  C»er- 
ni:iny  Its  survival  defends,  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  anything  we  know  In  the  West- 
ern democrai-les  ■  n  mill'ary  and  p<'Uce  pow- 
er     Its  iiwn    ind  the  Soviet  Uniun'.s 

The  W'^st  CifTman  democraUc  giiveriiinent 
exist.s  It  Is  there  at  Bonn,  and  the  Com- 
munists are  not  going  to  wl.sh  it  away  or 
subvert  it  away  It  is  going  to  stay  as  long 
as  the  people  In  that  zone  sustain  it  and 
as  long  lus  the  Western  n;itlons  remain  com- 
mitted to  Its  protection  against  military  ag- 
gression from  the  East  We  cannot  lgn(.)re 
the  facr  h  wt'ver  th  it  the  E;i.st  (rernuin  re- 
gime al.so  exists  It  la  there  at  Pankow.  and 
German  Comnuini.' ts  run  it.  rvcn  though 
Russian-,  may  pull  the  strings  from  behind 
the  curt.ili:  I'nf  rtunutely  I  .see  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Western  nations  are  going 
to  wish  aw.iy  or  "-ubvert  away  that  East  C»er- 
man  political  authority  in  the  practicable 
future 

If  neither  side  can  be  wished  away,  or  sub- 
verted away,  how  then  Is  the  division  of  Ger- 
many going  to  be  made  to  disappear?  How 
Is  a  unified  Germany,  this  essential  Germany 
this  Inevitable  Germany.  goin<  to  emerge' 
There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  It  might 
have  been  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  German  Communists  would  8<x)n 
find  It  too  costly  to  maintain  their  control  In 
East  Germany  For  years  we  have  waited 
for  this  promised  development  We  have 
waited  for  the  Russians  and  their  cainpfol- 
lowers   to  fold  their   tents  and  steal   away 

What  we  must  ask  ourselves  now  Is  whether 
there  la  any  realistic  basis  fur  hoping  that 
this  development  will  come  ab*)ut  in  the 
practicable  future?  1  regret  to  say  that 
such  public  Indications  as  there  are  su^cgest 
that  the  Pankow  regime,  with  Soviet  sup- 
port, is  consolidating  Its  position,  that  its 
authoritarian  hold  on  East  Germany  Is.  if 
anything,  mtire  secure  ttxlay  than  It  was  a 
few  years  ago 

Mr  Lausche  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question' 

Mr    Mansficlo    I  yield. 

Mr  Lausche  With  respect  Ut  the  last 
thought  expressed,  the  Senatt)r  from  Mon- 
tana has  stated  that  the  authoritarian  hold 
on  East  Germany  Is  now  greater  than  It  was 
before  Will  the  Senator  deal  a  little  more 
In  detail  with  that,  and  state  whether  the 
hold  Is  the  result  of  the  power  of  the  C<^)m- 
munlsts.  or  whether  It  Is  the  will  of  the 
people  that  they  be  held  by  the  Commu- 
nists? 

Mr  MANsriELO  I  should  be  delighted  to 
try  to  answer  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Ohio  I  can  say,  of  course,  without  equivo- 
cation that  the  present  status  Is  not  the 
desire  or  the  will  of  the  people  The  source 
of  my  statement  is  the  VS.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  Issue  of  February  13.   1959 


I  read  from  page  67,  at  the  bottom: 

"East  Germany's  Communist  government 
has  Just  published  oflBclal  figures  on  its 
planned   expenditures   for   1959," 

Before  I  read  further  I  wish  to  say  that 
all  the  Information  I  have  In  my  presenta- 
tion haa  appeared  in  the  public  print.  There 
is  nothing  secret  or  oflBclal  about  what  I  am 
sayln;;,  and  it  simply  represents  one  Sena- 
tors opinion  as  to  what  I  think  Ls  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  question  of  today 

I  continue  with  the  quotation  from  the 
US    News  it  World   Report: 

West  German  financial  experts,  looking 
into  the  Reds'  figures,  in  the  budget  and 
out  of    It,    make    a   startling   discovery. 

Military    spending     by    the    East    German 
Red.s  In   1959  Is  U)  be  30  percent  higher  than 
military  spending  planned  by  West  Germany 
Yet     the    Reds    say    that    West    Germany    Is 
threatening    the   i)eace   of  the  world." 

That  Is  what  I  mean  when  1  say  that  the 
Pankow  regime  Is  more  secure,  not  in  a  po- 
litical sense  but  In  a  nUlltary  sense.  They 
have  iK'en  strengthening  themselves  on  a 
military  and  paramilitary  basis  Of  course, 
the  22  to  28  Soviet  divisions  are  still  In  East 
Germany 

Mr  Iwtf.scHE  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
My  Inclination  would  be  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  East  Germany.  If  they  had  the  op- 
(xirtunlty.  would  unshackle  themselves  of 
the  hold  which  the  Stjvlet  has  upon  them 

Mr  Mansfield  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
correct  I  have  been  told  that  the  figure 
would  run  as  high  as  95  to  96  percent  of  the 
East  Germans  who.  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  would  vote  against  the 
present   Ulbrlcht  regime 

Mr  IvM-srHE  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  So- 
viets and  those  of  East  Berlin  who  agree  with 
the  S*)viets  are  applying  constantly  heavier 
pressure  in  the  development  of  the  military? 

Mr    Mansfield    The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr  LAf.scHE  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much 

Mr  Mansfield  Mr  President,  It  is  all  very 
well  U)  hope,  as  a  general  principle,  for  the 
disappearance  of  totalitarianism.  We  have 
held  that  principle  for  decades,  but  we  have 
also  had  to  live  In  a  world  which  has  con- 
tained since  its  beginning  and  still  contains 
many  totalitarian  regimes 

No.  Mr  President,  a  valid  pwUcy  on  Ger- 
many, now,  must  be  built  on  more  than  the 
hope  of  the  eventual  disappearance  of  Ger- 
man totalitarianism  It  can  only  be  built 
on  the  premise  that  Germany.  In  one  way 
or  another.  Is  going  to  unify  and  It  Is  going 
to  begin  to  unify  soon  Further,  It  can  only 
be  built  on  the  premise  that  that  unity  In 
Germany,  if  it  Is  to  come  In  peace.  Is  likely 
to  fall  short  of  the  ultimate  goals  set  for  It 
by  both  the  Communist  nations  and  the 
free  nations-  the  goal,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
a  Communist  t<;taliturlan  Germany,  and  the 
goal,  on  the  other,  of  a  fully  representative 
democracy  in  all  Germany. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  there  might  have 
been  a  possibility  of  evading  that  reality  for 
a  while  Icinger  by  assuming  that  the  status 
quo  of  division  in  Germany  might  go  on 
indefinitely  But  the  prospect  of  evasion  Is 
now  narrowing  rapidly  In  the  wake  of  Mr 
Khrusnchev's  announcement  of  the  coming 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Berlin.  The  blunt 
fact  Is  that  soon  either  negotiations  leading 
to  German  unification  In  peace  shall  begin 
In  earnest  or  there  shall  begin  In  earnest  the 
use  of  force  to  that  end. 

BERLIN  '  THE    CORE    OF    THE    COMIMG    CRISIS 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  matter  which 
we  must  explore.  Mr.  President.  If  we  are 
to  see  our  way  clearly  in  the  Impending 
crisis  That  Is  the  question  of  Berlin.  It  Ir 
at  Berlin,  divided  Berlin,  and  along  th< 
western  routes  of  access  to  the  city,  that 
the  first  indications  of  the  conflict  leading 
to  war  or  the  success  of  negotiations  leading 
to  stable  peace  are  likely  to  appear  in  the 
coming  months 
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I  shall  not  take  tlie  time  of  the  Senate 
to  review  the  historic  circumstances  lur- 
roundlng  the  preaent  jtfflcultles  of  the  West- 
ern position  In  Berllri.  It  la  simple  enough 
to  find  fault  with  ▼'hat  was  done  or  not 
done  by  political  and  military  leaders  years 
ago  It  Is  as  easy,  as  It  is  pompoas,  to  pass 
ai'.gry  Judgments  on  ethers,  with  the  prop  of 
lUndElght.  That  pnxeos  will  serve  no  xueful 
puri>ose  In  this  situation. 

N<ir  shall  I  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
review  the  legal  stai.as  of  our  position  In 
Berlin.  Some  may  find  solace  for  our  dUB- 
cultles  In  legalism.  Even  the  Russians 
.••ought  Justification  for  their  actions  In  it. 
But  legalism  is  at  best  a  dubious  way  to  deal 
with  an  explosive  situation,  when  there  are, 
as  there  are  in  this  idtuatlon,  two  opposing 
judges,  two  opposing  Judgments,  and  two 
opi)oslng  Instruments  of  mass  destruction  for 
enforcing  the  Judgmrnts. 

Mr  Lausche  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
l  .r  yield? 

Mr   Mansfield.  I  y  eld. 

Mr  LAtTSCHE  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
t,ina  would  discuss  In  a  little  greater  detail 
the  element  of  legall.nn  being  Introduced.  I 
have  my  own  underi. landing  of  it.  I  think 
we  lu-e  advocating  th^  proposition  that  there 
are  certain  legal  obIl4^tlons  rooted  in  agre«- 
nient.s  which  we  hav«'  made  in  the  past,  and 
;hat  in  making  our  dsmands  we  insist  upon 
adherence  to  those  obligations.  Does  the 
Senator  mind  dlscu&dng  that  question? 

Mr.  MANSrrxLD.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
(  irrect.  References  have  been  made  to  the 
averments  made  at  Potsdam  relative  to  the 
occupation  of  Berlin 

References  have  been  made  to  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  ty  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  at 
that  time  commandor  of  our  forces  In  Ger- 
many, with  the  Soviet  authorities,  by  means 
of  which  we  were  gtiaranteed  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  access  by  rail,  by  road,  and  by 
air,  from  the  westerr  Eones  in  Germany  Into 
the  western  sectors  of  Berlin. 

Tlien,  as  I  recall— and  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor win  corroborate  roe  on  this — some  sort  of 
agreement  was  madi;  by  Mr,  Phillip  Jessup 
and  a  Russian  representative  whose  name  I 
canrK)t  recall  at  the  moment,  which  agree- 
ment Mayor  Willy  Brandt  brought  to  our 
attention  at  the  luncheon  held  in  the  Tor- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  room  the  other 
day.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he  stated  that 
out  of  these  Jessup-RuEslan  consultations 
and  agreements,  which  brought  an  end  to  the 
need  for  the  allied  airlift  into  Berlin,  also 
c  ime  an  agreement  that  we  be  allowed  con- 
tinued access.  He  suggested  that  we  look 
li.to  the  agreement  to  which  he  referred  as 
the  agreement  of  1949  Unfortunately  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  yet. 

But  there  are  these  agreements,  or  al- 
leged agreements,  which  give  us  the  right 
to  po  In  and  to  maintain  access  between 
the  western  zones  and  the  west  sector  of 
Berlin 

Tlie  RiLsslnns  predicate  their  claims  on 
similar  agreements.  Which  they  say  were 
made  at   Potsdam    and   elsewhere. 

Mr  Lai'.sche.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  then,  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  more  involved  and  far  graver  in  its 
jvisslble  consequences  to  world  peace  than 
mere  adherence  to  those  agreements  would 
Justify.     We    must    gO    beyond    that. 

Mr  Mansfield.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly correct,  because  In  my  opinion  the  poten- 
tials Involved  In  this  situation  are  terrible 
and  tremendous. 

Mr    Lavsche.   I    thank    the   Senator. 

Mr.  Mansfixu).  It  does  not  much  matter 
now  how  we  got  to  Berlin,  or  why  the  Kus- 
s^au''  have  no  legal  rl^t  to  ack  ua  to  leave. 
What  does  matter,  Mr.  President,  Is  why  we 
need  to  litay  In  Berlin,  and  stay  there  we 
must.  We  are,  bluntly.  In  a  highly  dlAcult 
and  dangerous  position  in  Berlin.  Great 
.sucntlces  may  be  entailed  In  remaining.  We 
had   better  understand  clearly  now  the  sig- 


nificance of  maintaining  our  position  there. 
We  had  better  understand  now  what  is  vital 
and  what  is  not  vital  In  that  position  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  free- 
dom. 

The  administration  has  responded  to  the 
Russian  proposals  on  Berlin  by  reiterating 
a  longstanding  view  of  the  Nation.  It  has 
said,  as  the  Democratic  administration  before 
it  said,  that  we  will  not  be  driven  from 
the  city.  The  position  of  this  Government, 
to  stand  firm  in  Berlin,  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
It  is  supported  by  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  sound  position.  Only  it  Is  not 
enough.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  standing  fast  in  Berlin. 
That  is  a  slogan,  not  a  policy.  Nor  is  it 
enough,  Mr.  President,  to  stand  fast  merely 
to  demonstrate  our  determination  to  main- 
tain our  legal  Interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion as  against  the  Soviet  Union's. 

Nor  is  it  enoxigh  to  say  that  we  stand 
fast  in  Berlin  so  that  we  may  continue  to 
demonstrate  in  the  heart  of  Communist 
Germany  the  material  superiority  of  freedom 
or  free  enterprise  over  Communist  col- 
lectivism. TO  be  stn^.  there  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  West  Berlin  and  East  Ber- 
lin, but  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  countenance  the 
sacrlflce  of  a  single  human  life  for  the  pur- 
poses of  propagandistlc  demonstrations  in 
Berlin.  And  before  this  year  is  out  many 
lives    may   have   been    spent   in   Berlin. 

No.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  for  reasons  of 
legalism  or  propaganda  that  we  stand  fast  in 
Berlin.  The  Western  nations  are  in  Berlin 
because  Berlin  belongs  neither  to  East  Ger- 
many nor  West  Germany;  it  belongs  to  aU 
the  German  people.  We  are  in  Berlin  be- 
cause some  Germans  may  not  look  to  Bonn 
and  others  to  Pankow  for  leadership,  but  all 
Germans  will  soon  look  to  Berlin.  We  are 
in  Berlin  to  see  to  it  that  when  that  city 
is  once  a£aln  the  capital  of  all  Germany,  as 
It  surely  will  be,  the  concept  of  freedom  in 
peace  will  not  be  absent  from  the  scene. 
If  that  concept  were  to  disappear  from  Ber- 
lin, the  citadel  of  Gennan  nationalism, 
sooner  or  later  it  would  disappear  from  all 
Germany.  Then,  sooner  or  later,  the  torch 
would  be  lit  In  Germany,  whether  by  Ger- 
man hands  or  some  others,  to  set  Europe  and 
the  world  »fl<tme  once  again.  That  torch 
was  lit  twice  In  Berlin  In  the  past,  and  twice 
the  world  has  paid  an  enormous  human 
price.  To  see  that  It  Is  not  lit  again  Is  In  the 
essential,  the  vital  interest  of  this  genera- 
tion and  futtire  generations  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

That,  ICr.  President,  is  the  reason  which 
beyond  all  others,  justifies  the  taking  of  the 
great  risks  which  wc  nuiy  soon  be  called  upon 
to  take  at  Berlin  aiul  along  the  western 
route*  to  the  city.  We  are  In  Berlin  In  CH-der 
to  get  out,  but  to  get  out  only  on  condition 
that  the  German  political  forces  which  stand 
for  freedom  In  peace  have  a  sure  footing  and 
equal  chance  to  survive  and  to  grow  on  their 
merits  In  the  future  capital  of  all  Germany. 

I  support  fully  the  position  of  this  ad- 
ministration on  the  necessity  of  standing 
fast  in  Berlin.  I  question,  however,  the  ade- 
quacy with  which  we  have  related  that  posi- 
tion to  the  changing  slttiatlon  in  Germany. 
I  questkMi  a  policy  which  provides  that  not 
only  do  we  stand  fast  In  Berlin,  but  also  Im- 
plores or  demands  that  the  Russians  stand 
fast.  After  years  of  trying  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians out  oi  the  Innumerable  places  Into 
which  they  sprawled  after  World  War  n.  It  U 
indeed  strange  to  hear  that  we  are  Insisting 
that  the  Russians  must  not.  Indeed  cannot, 
leave  Berlin.  That  Is  a  most  peculiar  posi- 
tion to  say  the  least;  and  the  Russians  ob- 
viously have  no  Intention  ot  obliging  us  by 
remaining. 

It  la  clear  what  Is  afoot  there.  In  a  few 
months  hence,  the  Russians  will  leave  East 


Berlin  despite  our  demands  or  iirglng  to  the 
contrary.  East  Berlin  will  then  be,  once 
again,  a  German  city — Commnnlst,  to  be 
sure,  but,  nevertheless,  German.  By  con- 
trast. West  Berlin  will  retain  the  appear- 
ance It  now  has.  the  appearance  of  a  Western 
enclave  In  the  heart  of  Germany,  for  there 
are  thousands  of  Allied  ofDdate  and  military 
personnel  in  the  area.  The  contrast  will  not 
be  lost  on  German  nationalists  in  East  or 
West  Germany. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  hold 
this  enclave  without  struggle,  it  will  be  at 
the  sufferance  of  the  East  German  Commu- 
nist authorities.  If  they  do  not  choose  to 
accommodate  us,  then  we  shall  In  all  prob- 
ability have  to  fight  our  way  through  to 
Berlin,  not  against  Russians,  but  against 
Germans.  Even  If  this  course  does  not  lead 
to  a  great  conflict,  the  repercussions  In  Ger- 
many will  be  profound.  Among  Germans,  as 
among  others,  blood  may  prove  thicker  than 
ideologies. 

As  I  said,  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
need  to  stand  fast  in  Berlin.  I  do  question, 
however,  a  policy  which  does  not  anticipate 
the  developments  which  I  have  just  outlined 
and  falls  to  take  steps  to  mitigate  them. 

I  question,  too,  a  policy  which  presumes 
as  our  policy  does  that  the  Great  Powers  of 
World  War  II— the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States — 
can  bring  about  German  vintfl cation.  Tbo-e 
may  have  been  a  time  when  such  a  course 
was  possible.  If  It  ever  existed,  however,  It 
was  years  ago  when  Oennany  lay  devastated 
and  prostrate.  It  was  years  ago.  In  the 
freshness  of  the  common  sacriflocs  of  World 
War  II  and  In  the  measure  of  mutual  respect 
and  tolerance  which  these  sacrifices  en- 
gendered. 

Those  years  are  gone.  The  time  is  not 
today.  Today,  there  is  little  respect  between 
this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Utti(»  except  the 
fearful  respect  which  the  military  power  of 
the  one  may  generate  in  the  other.  Today, 
Germany  is  neither  devastated  nor  prostrate; 
it  has  become  once  again  the  most  dynamic 
nation  in  Western  Europe. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  »stwhlle  Allies,  the 
divided  Allies  of  World  War  II,  are  not  In  a 
position  to  ordain  a  unlflcatiOD  In  peace  for  a 
revitalized  Germany.  At  most,  they  may  be 
able  to  contribute  to  that  unlAeatlon  by  re- 
thinking their  own  security  needs  In  antici- 
pation of  Its  Inevitable  development.  At 
most,  they  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  vml- 
fication  by  exercising  such  influence  as  they 
may  possess  to  encourage  the  Qmukna  them- 
selves to  reach  a  reeeonable  procedure  on 
unification  and  by  sanctioning  that  pro- 
cedure if  It  Is  sound.  It  Is  the  Germans, 
themselves,  however,  who  will  make  the  de- 
cisive decisions  on  unification.  If  they  are  to 
be  made  In  peace. 

ran  Aix-oBMAif  XLScnoNs 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  question,  in  pres- 
ent circumstances,  a  policy  which  presimies 
to  lead  to  the  peaceful  unification  of  Ger- 
many solely  on  the  basis  of  free,  all-German 
elections.  I  say  now  what  I  said  last  May 
on  this  point,  only  with  more  emphasis. 
Events  have  moved  a  long  way  since  this 
policy  was  devised  and  the  bell  no  longer 
has  an  altogether  recognizable  sound  when 
it  is  rung  over  and  over  again  in  the  same 
fashion.  A  German  political  authority  has 
emerged  In  the  West.  Another  political 
structiuT  has  appeared  in  the  Bast  which  is 
manned  by  Germans,  even  If  it  is  not  directed 
by  them.  Whatever  we  may  think  ai  this 
structtu-e,  there  is  no  reliable  indication  that 
it  Is  going  to  go  away  {leacefully,  of  Its  own 
accord. 

There  are  now  military  and  paramilitary 
German  forces  In  both  Ekst  and  West  Ger- 
many. How  are  these  forces  to  be  Inte- 
grated In  peace?  Is  this  a  pmblan  that  can 
be  solved  by  free.  aH-Oerman  electtocs,  at 
least  without  extensive  prepaimtioas  by  the 
Germans  who  officer  these  opposing  forces? 
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There  are  differing  economic  and  social 
•tructur«s  functioning  In  Western  and 
Kastam  Germany.  How  are  theae  struc- 
turea  to  be  fused  In  peace?  Can  they  be 
harmonized  by  free.  all-Oerman  elections, 
at  least  without  extensive  preparations  by 
those  Germans  who  operate  them? 

I  cite  these  problems  as  examples  There 
are  no  doubt  others  of  a  similar  nature 
A  policy  which  advances  no  thought  on  how 
they  are  to  be  met  doea  not  begin  to  meet 
the  realities  of  the  German  situation  If 
the  unification  of  Germany  Is  essential  and 
Inevitable  and  If  It  la  neither  our  responsi- 
bility nor  In  the  Interest  of  this  Nation  to 
seek  that  unity  by  force,  then  I  submit  that 
a  policy  which  merely  clings  to  an  unrealiz- 
able slogan  of  free  all-German  electlon.s, 
which  does  not  pursue  German  unification 
by  other  means.  Is  no  policy  at  all  It  Is 
a  straltjacket  It  Is  an  excuse  for  Immo- 
bility It  may  well  lead  down  the  blind 
alley  of  an  unnecessary  conflict  of  dis- 
astrous diplomatic   retreat 

Mr  Lauschx  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator  yield? 

Mr    MAirsrirLo    I  yield. 

Mr  Lauschx  I  take  It.  from  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated,  that  the  efforts  to  pnx-ur<» 
an  overall  election  of  citizens  of  East  and 
Weat  Germany  have  thus  far  proved  to  be 
futile. 

Mr    BftANsrTXLD.  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  Lacschi  The  East  Gem^ans  will  not 
consent  to  have  an  election  under  which 
their  people  can  give  expression  to  the  type 
of  government  they  want.  Based  upon  the 
fact  that  that  objective  Is  an  unrealizable 
objective,  an  overall  free  election,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  suggests  that  other 
means  should  be  explored  to  procure  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  comment  on  that  point 

Mr.  Mansttzlo.  I  believe  that  the  position 
of  the  Western  Powers  on  the  question  of  all- 
German  elections  Is  one  which  stands  no 
poaalblUty  In  the  Immediate  future,  and  per- 
haps In  the  indefinite  future,  of  achlevintic 
any  degree  of  success.  Therefore  we  should 
try  to  work  out  other  means 

As  I  shall  Indicate  In  the  course  of  my 
speech,  there  are  contacts  In  existence  be- 
tween the  East  German  Government  and  the 
West  German  Government.  These  contacts 
are  made  on  an  Interzonal  basis,  and  are  tied 
up  with  commercial  Intercourse  and  trade 
commitments.  I  would  hope  that  In  consid- 
ering the  Idea  of  elections,  we  mlf;ht  be  able 
to  explore,  perhaps.  Ideas  other  than  all- 
German  elections,  even  though  they  are  the 
most  desirable,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them 
come  to  pass,  and  we  might  try  to  break  it 
down — and  the  sooner  the  better  -so  that 
the  Cast  Germans  could  express  themselves 
at  the  polls,  perhaps  just  In  East  Germany, 
and  declare  to  the  world  where  they  want  to 
go  In  that  way  they  might  get  out  from 
under  the  yoke  the  Ulbrlcht  government, 
which  Is  exercising  despotic  and  complete 
control  over  17  million  Germans  In  EasI  Ger- 
many 

Mr  Lauschx  The  Senator  from  Montana 
clarifies  my  mind  on  the  subject  In  uther 
words,  all  of  us  want  a  free  election  under 
which  the  pieople  themselves  would  decide 
the  typ)e  of  government  they  desire  U)  have 

Mr  BidANsriELO    Absolutely 

Mr  Lauschx  However,  every  effort  In  that 
direction  has  been  rebuffed,  and  it  l.s  there- 
fore necessary  to  find  other  means  of  trying 
to  reach  an  agreement 

Mr  MANsrizLO.  That  Is  the  Idea  The  Sen- 
aUir  Is  correct.  Every  effort  to  achieve  an 
all-German  election  has  failed  because  of  the 
Insistent  and  dogmatic  ■nyef  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

Mr  Spakkman  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MANsrTEi.D.    I  yield 

Mr.  Spakkman  Do  I  understand  correctly 
'Jxe  position  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 


be  that,  while  he  adheres  to  what  we  have 
advocated  so  long,  that  Is,  free  elections  for 
all  of  Germany,  and  the  Idea  of  a  unified 
Germany,  he  recognizes  the  very  practical 
difficulty  of  having  that  nnder  present  con- 
ditions' Therefore  he  says  that  perhaf)s  we 
ought  to  make  ourselves  more  flexible  and 
start  exploring  some  other  w.iy.  and  that 
there  might  be  held  a  separate  election  In 
E;aat  Germany  and  a  separate  election  In 
West  Germany,  and  thus  perhaps  there  cmild 
be  agreement  upon  some  kind  of  indei>fiid- 
ent  government  In  each  of  the  two  areas, 
with  the  Idea  that  eventually,  as  he  says 
because  bl.HKl  is  thicker  than  water,  wuh 
tearnwi  rk  the  two  temp<jrary  Ciernianys  will 
comblre  themselves  U\U)  one  I'verall  united 
Ciermany  s«)me  time  In  the  future,  even 
th'UKh   we  km  w  not  how   far  In  the   future 

Mr  MANsrin-D  The  purpose  of  my 
speech  tod.iy  Is  to  suggest,  respectfully  and 
cdiistructuely.  some  possible  ulternatr.  e 
which  m.iy  be  of  v.^ilue  to  the  Department 
of  State,  or  out  of  which  may  come  lde;ia 
whlih  Would  be  worthwhile  toward  the 
bringing  about  of  ,i  solution  to  this  most 
dif!iciil'  pri>bleni 

Mr  Spark.ma.m  I  should  like  t.<>  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  Senator  froni  Mon- 
tana. He  spijke  about  the  rigidity  of  our 
position  in  the  past  Undoubtedly  It  has 
been  rather  rigid  so  rigid  that  perhaps  our 
country,  as  wcu  as  a  great  part  of  the  world 
was  rather  sh.«  ked  recently  when  Secretary 
Dulles  suggested  there  might  be  more  tlexl- 
blU'y  than  we  have  given  to  the  idea  and 
when  he  suggested  there  might  be  methods 
other  than  free  elections  fir  the  solution  "t 
the  problem  Is  It  not  true,  and  would  not 
the  Senat'T  agree  with  me  In  this,  that  per- 
haps we  have  oversimplified  the  matter  In 
assuming  that  a  reunlflcatUjn  coulc'  be  eiially 
brought  about   between   the   two  Ciermanys'" 

I  may  say  that  ab<-)ut  3  years  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  an  Internatl'ina! 
cc)nference  at  Garmlsrh  In  Germany  The 
conference  Wiis  made  up  of  people  from  all 
the  NATO  countries,  representatives  of  gov- 
ernments officials,  business  f>eopIe.  econo- 
mists. Members  of  Parliament,  and  so  on. 
and  one  of  the  German  Ministers  with  whom 
I  had  qtilte  a  long  talk  made  the  point  to 
me.  'he  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  it  men- 
tioned, that  reunification  Is  not  a  simple 
matter  .\s  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  it  might  have  been 
a  relatively  simple  matter  several  years  ago. 
right  after  the  war  But  since  that  time  the 
two  Germanys  have  grown  away  from  the 
condition."!  whl'-h  the  Sena'or  has  s<i  well  de- 
scribed In  his  speech  They  ha. e  grown 
away  from  some  of  the  Inrrntives  which 
migh'    have    pM.slied    them    together 

Fxirthermore  different  ennrtmen's  have 
taken  place  For  instance  the  Minister  of 
the  Bonn  government  said  to  me.  This  m.iy 
sound  s' range,  coming  from  me.  but  East 
Germany  htus  a  social  security  system  which 
in  many  respects  Is  better  than  ours  " 

Mr    MANSrij:i.D    It  also  antedates  o\ir  own 

Mr  Sparkmam  Yes  Although  I  was 
speaking  of  the  social  security  of  West  der- 
njany.  It  is  also  true  that  theirs  antedates 
ours,  to*) 

E.ist  Germany  has  a  system  whlih  Is  In 
many  respects  better  than  that  In  West  Ger- 
man v  so  the  East  Oermans  could  not  be 
asked  'o  give  up  their  system  of  s<x'Ih1  .secu- 
rity workmen  s  compensation,  and  land 
ref  irm 

The  Senat<ir  from  Montana,  I  believe, 
heard  me  ask  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin  the 
other  day  tli.it  very  question,  and  he  heard 
the  mayors  comments  to  the  effect  that  to 
bring  the  two  Germanys  tc)gether  when- 
ever It  may  be  df)ne.  will  necessitate  the 
resolving  of  differences  and  the  making  of 
allowances  between  the  two  governments 
As  I  understand,  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
Senator  Is  talking  about  He  Is  speaking 
of   the  necessity  on   the  part  of   those   con- 


cerned to  be  ready  to  consider  and  to  nego- 
tiate with  reference  Uj  all  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  throughout  the  years. 

Mr    Mansfield    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  Sparkman  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  making  this  very  able 
spetch  and  calling  to  our  attention  a  mat- 
ter which  is  not  only  of  tremendous  Impor- 
tance but  also  of  great  timeliness.  After  all, 
the  ultimatum  will  expire  on  May  28.  which 
Is  not  f.ir  off  It  has  been  suggested  since 
the  ultimatum  was  made  that  perhaps  there 
will  not  be  absolute  adherence  to  that  exact 
d.iti'  Nevertheless,  we  are  approaching  the 
day   when   Russia   will   leave  Berlin. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  correct  In  saying 
that  Russia  will  leave,  and  that  the  United 
States  will  be  placed  In  a  rather  ridiculous 
position  If  we  try  to  keep  Russia  there,  when, 
iis  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  saying  to 
the  world  for  many  years  that  she  should 
k;ei  out  of  the  different  countries  which  she 
i>».i-uples 

Mr  MANsFir.iD  .^s  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Soviet  Union  h;is  already  withdrawn  some  of 
It*  triH.ps  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
defH-ndeiits  of  those  triHjps  So  It  does  not 
•ippear  th.it  Russia  was  f(K)llng  when  It  de- 
livered Its  ultimatum  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  do.  as  I  feel  certain  we  are 
doing,  everything  possible  to  develop  alter- 
natives and  to  consider  ways  and  means  to 
meet  the  situation.  If  and  when  It  arises. 
when  the  deadline  occurs.  a6  the  Senat<jr 
from  Alabama  hiis  pointed  out.  on  May  27 

Mr  Sharkman  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Montiina  Is  exactly  correct.  Certainly  we 
should  be  exploring  all  the  alternatives  I 
tliink  the  SenaUir  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  ought  not  simply,  easily,  and  quickly  re- 
ject any  proposal  which  Is  made,  but  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
Concerning  every  proposal  which  may  come 
from   either  side 

Mr  Manspik-d  Yes  I  hope  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  will  get 
away  friim  the  automatic  reactions  of  the 
pro|)o8als  which  one  country  makes  to  the 
other  Usually  the  answer  Is  an  automatic 
"No  "  Once  In  a  while  "Mayt)*"  or  a  "Per- 
haps" and  occasionally  a  "Yes"  would  be 
useful  I  think  In  that  way  we  might  begin, 
at  least  on  the  marginal  level,  to  do  away 
with  Some  of  the  differences.  If  we  can 
do  that,  perhaps  we  can  work  our  way  up- 
ward to  an  eventual  solution  of  the  bigger 
problems 

Mr  I-AcscHE  Mr  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
at.  r  yield  ' 

Mr    Ma.nsmi.i.d     I  yield 

Mr  Lalsche  The  other  day.  In  the  talk 
With  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin.  I  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  his  reasonableness  In  wanting 
to  exi)li  re  every  avenue  which  might  lead 
us  out  of  darkness  tnUj  the  light  and  to  an 
iu-^sured  jjeace  for  those  people.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Montana  If  he  has  given 
any  c.-nslderatlon  Uj  the  ability  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  alter  It  has  once  withdrawn  Its  troops. 
to  Jump  In  Hg.iln  because  of  Its  closeness  to 
thus  ,irea  of  Ea.sl  Berlin' 

Mr  MA.ssFiri.D  I  have  Indeed  If  the  Sen- 
iiior  Will  bear  with  me,  I  shall  discuss  that 
subject  briefly  when  I  c(jme  to  the  ninth 
p<iint  in  my  recommendation 

Mr  I.Af.srHE  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
\U  'nt.ma 

MU.rTARY     WITHDRAWAL     IN    GERMANY     AND 
rr.NTRAL     EtT«OP« 

Mr  Mansfield  Finally,  Mr  President.  I 
question  a  p<')licy  which  appears  to  regard  as 
sacrosanct  present  military  arrangements  In 
Germany  and  Central  Europe  I  can  under- 
.stand  I  can  accept,  I  can  support  the  concept 
that  Western  Germany's  ties  with  Western 
Europe  are  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  they  must  not  be  broken.  Within  that 
concept  however.  I  cannot  comprehend  a 
view   which  seems  to  hold  Inflexibly  to  the 
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present  form  and  extent  of  German  rearma- 
ment. We  have  accepted  and  even  encour- 
aged rises  In  the  German  military  contribu- 
tion to  NATO  In  certain  circumstances  In 
the  F)ft8t  I  do  not  see  that  we  cannot  accept 
and  encourage  declines  In  that  contribution 
in  other  circumstances  In  the  future. 

.Security  needs  are  ever-changing  needs. 
Western  German  rearmament  la  not  an  end 
In  Itself.  It  Is  for  the  purpose  of  the  de- 
fense of  German  freedom  In  common  with 
the  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
community  It  Is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  rigid  the  tables  of  organization  and 
the  projections  of  presumed  needs  by  the 
military  command  of  NATO.  These  projec- 
tKins,  In  any  event,  have  not  been  met  for 
years  and  the  world  has  no',  yet  come  to  an 
end 

T\\e  nature  and  extent  of  German  re- 
armament and  of  non-German  armaments 
I  I)  German  soil.  In  short.  Is  one  area  of  the 
problem  of  unification  In  which  reasonable 
proposals  for  negotiation,  wherever  they 
may  originate,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  out 
of  hand  TTiat  Is  especially  the  case  if  these 
proixisals  are  related  to  the  reduction  of 
military  power  throughout  central  Europe. 
I  know  full  well  that  the  Russians  may  have 
no  Intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  East- 
ern European  States  In  any  circumstances. 
Nevertheless.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  make 
It  easier  for  them  to  Justify  their  remaining 
by  a  seeming  Intransigence  on  our  part.  I 
cannot  see  that  the  road  to  the  eventual 
freedom  of  states  Ilka  Poland  and  Oeechoslo- 
vakla  Is  made  easier  by  such  a  process. 

RUSSIAN    HOLE    IN    THX    COMING    CKISIB 

Mr  President,  let  me  turn  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Russian  Intentions  In  the  coming 
crisis  m  Germany.  In  this  matter  there  Is 
only  one  certain  course.  Whatever  they  may 
do.  we  must  assume  that  the  Russians  are 
acting  to  enhance  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  of  totalitarian  communism 
throughout  Germany  and  Europe.  We  must 
also  assume  that  they  will  use  whatever 
methods  they  believe  will  lead  to  these  ends. 
nut  excluding  aggressive  war.  The  Russians 
may  blow  hot  or  they  may  blow  cold.  They 
may  down  a  plane  on  their  border  one  day. 
They  may  release  a  blocked  convoy  the  next. 
We  cannot  know  with  certainty  why  they 
act  as  they  act  at  any  given  moment. 

We  cannot  know  with  certainty  the  pur- 
port of  Mr.  Mlkoyan's  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  meaning  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
comments  on  a  thaw  In  the  cold  war.  They 
may  be  meant  to  provide  a  setting  for  suc- 
cessful negotiations.  They  may  be  meant 
himply  to  confuse  or  beguile. 

If  they  do  confuse,  if  they  do  beguile,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves  We  ought  to  be  able  by  this 
time,  years  after  the  ill-fated  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1955.  to  distinguish  between  the 
conciliatory  gesture  and  the  act  of  concilia- 
tion Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  cold 
country  have  learned  through  bitter  experi- 
ence that  winter  thaws  can  be  followed  by 
summer  frosts.  The  promise  of  spring  in 
February  Is  not  the  same  as  the  coming  of 
spring  In  May. 

There  Is.  as  I  say.  no  way  of  knowing  with 
certainty  what  some  partlculao-  Soviet  ges- 
ture or  other  signifies.  What  we  can  know, 
Mr  President.  Is  that  they  are  all.  good  of 
bad.  peripheral  to  the  crlsU  which  is  coming 
in  Germany.  Mr.  Mlkoyan's  vUlt  Is  not 
going  to  free  us  from  that  crisis.  Mi.  Khru- 
shchev's thaws  will  not  do  it.  Increased 
Soviet-American  trade  has  little  relation 
to   It 

If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  face  this  crUls 
In  Germany  It  will  be  best  not  to  become 
distracted  or  obsessed  by  the  twists  and 
turns  of  Soviet  behsvlor.  It  will  be  best  to 
keep  our  oyes  on  Oennany.  The  funda- 
mental question  of  policy  for  us  Is  not  so 
much  whst  the  Russians  are  looking  for  In 


Germany.  We  know  what  they  are  looking 
for;  and  they  may  very  well  seize  it  while 
we  amuse  or  fascinate  ourselves  by  trying  to 
Interpret  the  charades  of  Russian  behavior. 
No,  Mr.  President;  more  Important,  far 
more  Important,  to  lis  U  to  know  what  we 
ourselves  are  seeking  in  Germany.  We  must 
bring  to  this  crisis  not  only  courage,  but  also 
conviction.  We  must  bring  to  It  a  positive 
and  understandable  policy  which  meets  our 
essential  national  needs  and  the  essential 
needs  of  freedom. 

THE   ESSENTIALS   OF  A   WESTERN    POLICY   IN    THE 
COMING    CRISIS 

As  I  noted  earlier  In  my  remarks,  it  is  not 
for  the  Senate  to  direct  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  In  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  But 
it  is  a  responsibility  of  Senators  to  try  to 
contribute  constructively — ^and  I  wish  to  re- 
peat the  word  "constructively" — to  the  poli- 
cies which  govern  those  relations.  It  Is  In 
that  sense,  Mr.  President,  that  I  seek,  In  these 
final  comments,  to  express  the  thoughts 
which  this  exploration  suggests — thoughts 
on  the  essentials  of  a  sound  Western  policy 
for  the  coming  crisis  In  Germany.  I  have 
no  crystal  ball.  I  have  no  secret  Informa- 
tion. I  have  not  been  coached  by  anyone, 
nor  have  I  been  asked  by  anyone  to  deliver 
this  speech.  What  I  suggest  may  not  be 
valid  In  the  light  >t  the  greater  understand- 
ing of  others.  It  Is  one  Senator's  views, 
based  upon  what  he  has  read,  what  he  has 
heard,  what  he  has  tried  to  reason.  It  Is, 
In  short,  the  course  which  suggests  Itself 
to  me  on  the  basis  of  the  understanding 
which  I  have  been  able  to  draw  out  of  the 
confusion  and  complexity  of  the  German 
situation.  I  can  be — and  may  well  be — 
wrong;  and  I  stand  ready  to  accept  a  better 
Illumination  of  the  problem  through  dis- 
cussion and  debate  In  the  Senate.  For 
whatever  they  may  be  worth,  however,  I  out- 
line the  following  points  as  essentials  of  a 
sound  Western  policy  on  Germany. 

First.  It  Is  essential,  Mr.  President,  that 
forces  representing  the  concept  of  freedom 
In  peace  not  be  driven  out  of  Berlin.  They 
need,  at  the  least,  to  remain  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  the  forces  of  totalitarian  com- 
munism in  the  future  capital  of  Germany. 
If  those  forces  are  to  have  a  chance  to  remain 
In  peace,  a  Western  Initiative  for  peace  is 
essential. 

Second.  It  Is  time  to  call  upon  German 
leaders  of  the  two  Berlin  communities — 
East  and  West — ^to  begin  serious  efforts  to 
unify  the  municipal  government  and  public 
services  of  that  city. 

Third.  To  that  end.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
lae  helpful  to  enlist  the  conciliatory  services 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  agreement  can  be  reached  by  Bast 
Germany  and  West  Germany  to  establish  an 
all-Berlin  government,  then  It  will  be  de- 
sirable to  replace  both  Soviet  and  Allied 
forces  with  a  United  Nations  Interim  police 
force  composed  of  contingents  from  nations 
not  directly  Involved.  That  force  might  su- 
pervise the  agreement,  and  might  see  to  It 
that  all  the  routes  of  access  to  the  city  re- 
main open  until  Berlin  once  again  becomes 
the  capital  of  a  peaceful,  unified  Germany. 
It  may  be  that  In  the  Berlin  microcosm  there 
may  evolve  patterns  of  unification  which  will 
be  applicable  to  the  larger  problem  of  all- 
Oerman  unification. 

Fourth.  If  this  approach  or  some  such 
approach  to  a  unified,  neutralized  Berlin 
falls.  Mr.  President,  then  It  is  essential  that 
the  forces  representing  the  concept  of  free- 
dom In  peace  in  Berlin  remain  In  Berlin, 
regardless  of  whether  the  Russians  leave. 
Let  them  go.  If  they  will.  I  would  not  wish 
to  see  this  country  a  party  to  any  Insistence 
that  they  stay. 

Fifth.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
forces  representing  freedom  In  BerUn  must 
be  Germanized   as   rapidly   as  possible.     It 


is  time  to  think  seriously  of  replacing  the 
thousands  of  allied  military  personnel  In 
Berlin  with  German  militia,  fully  supported 
by  NATO  guarantees. 

Sixth.  Some  may  regard  discussions  be- 
tween Germans  of  the  West  and  Germans 
of  the  East  as  tantamount  to  recognition 
of  the  East  German  Communist  regime. 
Some  who  regard  as  appeasement  not  only 
talk,  but  even  thought,  which  apparently  Is 
alien  to  them,  on  the  serious  problems  of  the 
Nation,  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  label  with 
this  stamp  of  political  chicanery  any  pro- 
p>osals  of  meetings  between  East  and  West 
Germans.  Let  them  do  It,  Mr.  President;  It 
Is  their  privilege. 

But  let  me  say  this:  If  talk  constitutes 
recognition  or  appeasement,  then  we  have 
appeased  and  recognized  Communist  China, 
because  a  representative  of  this  Government 
has  been  talking  on  Its  behalf,  on  and  off, 
for  years,  with  a  Chinese  Communist  rep- 
resentative In  Geneva  and  Warsaw.  If  talk 
constitutes  recognition  or  appeasement,  then 
the  West  Germans  have  recognized  and  ap- 
peased Pankow  for  years.  The  fact  Is  that 
East  Oermans  and  West  Germans  have 
worked  out  practical  agreements  of  various 
kinds  between  the  two  zones  of  Germany. 
As  early  as  1967,  West  Germany's  exports  to 
East  Germany  for  the  year  totaled  9201  mil- 
lion. During  the  first  half  of  1958,  $125 
million  In  trade  moved  In  each  direction. 
That  kind  of  trade,  Mr.  President,  does  not 
take  place  without  talk. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  theory  of  Inter- 
national law  may  be.  I  do  not  know  whether 
talk  is  tantamount  to  recognition.  I  do 
know  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  have 
talked  with,  but  have  not  recognized.  Com- 
munist China.  West  Germans  have  talked 
with  and  traded  with,  but  have  not  recog- 
nized, Pankow.  What  Is  involved  In  the 
coming  crisis  In  Germany  Is  not  a  classroom 
problem  on  the  theory  of  International  law. 
It  Is  the  life  or  death  problem  of  peace  or 
war.  The  stake  Is  the  lives  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  Americana  included. 

I  cannot  see  that  there  Is  going  to  be  any 
peaceful  solution  of  this  problem  without 
a  great  deal  of  talk — between  Germans  who 
are  In  authority  In  the  Federal  Republic  and 
Oermans  who  purport  to  be  In  authority  In 
the  eastern  zone.  It  seems  to  me  essential, 
moreover,  that  this  talk  cover  the  whole 
range  of  problems  of  unification  of  the  two 
zones,  the  whole  range  of  problems  Involv- 
ing the  harmonizing  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  systems  of  the  two 
zones. 

Seventh.  There  Is  a  point  beyond  which 
the  search  for  peace  can  lead  to  the  Jeop- 
ardizing of  freedom.  Regardless  of  whatever 
agreements  emerge.  It  seems  to  me  essential 
that  the  people  of  East  Oennany  have  some 
genuine  choice  In  the  form  of  control  which 
Is  exercised  over  them.  There  must  be  pro- 
vUlon  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all 
peaceful  political  forces  In  all  Germany. 
All-German  elections  may  not  be  essential — 
although  I  think  them  highly  desirable — but 
at  least  there  must  be  a  chance  for  men  and 
women  of  Eastern  Germany,  as  well  as  those 
of  Western  Germany,  to  express  themselves 
and  their  political  preferences  and  to  par- 
Uclpate  In  political  affairs  without  the  threat 
of  terror. 

Whatever  may  be  the  details  of  the  fusion 
of  the  two  zones,  they  are  best  left  to  the 
Germans  of  the  two  zones.  The  Germans 
are  likely  to  know  better  than  anyone  else 
what  win  suit  them  and  what  Is  possible 
among  them.  Furthermore,  It  Is  Inconceiv- 
able that  at  this  late  date  the  erstwhile  allies 
of  World  War  II  can  work  out  these  details 
on  their  behalf. 

Eighth.  The  contribution  which  the  West- 
ern allies,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union,  need 
to  make.  If  there  Is  to  be  peace,  Is  to  guaran- 
tee, for  a  period  of  time,  the  kind  of  unified 
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OmraukJXj  which  may  emerge  from  dlsciu- 
glona  nwn^ng  the  Oermaiu.  What  the  former 
allle*  need  to  do  U  to  aee  to  It  that  a  unified 
Oermany  neither  la  subjected  to  military 
presaurea  from  tta  nelghbcvs.  nor  becomes  a 
source  of  military  preasiire  to  Its  neighbors. 
Ninth.  To  that  end.  Ui.  President,  it  u 
essential  to  Incltide  within  the  scope  of  our 
policy  the  search  for  agreements  which, 
while  they  do  not  compel  a  severance  of 
West  Germany's  numerous  ties  with  Western 
Kurope.  may  lead  to  limitations  of  arma- 
ments throughout  Oernutny  and  central  Ku- 
rope. Also  needed  are  agreements  which 
will  pull  back  the  so-called  ultimate  weap- 
ons and  the  armed  forces  of  both  Bast  and 
West  from  the  points  of  "eminent  contact  In 
Oermany  and  In  central  Europe  In  short. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that 
our  policy,  NATO's  policies,  do  not  exclude 
a  careful  conalderatlon  of  the  Rapackl  plan, 
the  Kden  plan  for  a  demilitarized  zrme  In 
middle  Kurope.  or  similar  proposals  tn  con- 
nection with  the  unification  of  Germany 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  consider  these  mat- 
ters would  be  to  predicate  them  on  reason- 
able agreements  which  may  emerge  from  the 
Geneva  Conferences  on  Surprise  Attacks  and 
the  Suspension  of  Nuclear  7>sts 

Now  getting  back  to  what  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Lauschi) 
mentioned  a  while  ago,  he  asked.  I  believe.  If 
I  recognized  the  significance  of  a  pullback 
and  how  It  would  benefit  the  Soviet  Union 
I  do  reco^lze  that  In  some  kinds  of  pullback 
the  Western  Powers  would  receive  the  worst 
of  It,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  also 
that  tr  there  la  to  be  any  poaslbtllty  of  peace, 
we  shall  have  to  make  some  concessions; 
this  might  be  one  of  them.  We  need  to 
recognize  that  In  so  doing.  If  a  withdrawal. 
baaed  on  a  reasonable  solution  were  brought 
about,  we  would  be  the  ones  who  would  take 
a  loas  In  poaltlon.  since  the  Sorlet  divisions. 
tn  going  back  to  the  heartland,  would  be  In 
striking  distance  and  would  be  better  pre- 
pared than  we  would  be  to  carry  on  any 
military  activity  In  that  area.  But  we  have 
t«  develop  give  and  take  by  starting  from 
the  bottom  and  working  upward.  If  we 
do  not  get  out  of  the  poaltlon  of  rigidity, 
I  believe  the  situation  In  Berlin  and  in  Ger- 
many will  become  worae.  and  the  bases  on 
which  there  can  be  peace  will  become  fewer 
and  fewer. 

Mr  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Manvtzlo.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lauschx.  I  agree  with  the  statement 
of  the  Senator.  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  a 
condition  existing  In  which.  If  the  Soviet 
OoTemment  continues  to  dictate  to  the  gov- 
emmant  of  Kaat  Berlin.  It  will  be  Impossible 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  Kast  and 
West  BerUn.  Soviet  Russia  wlU  not  tolerate 
It.  Baaed  upon  the  adamant  position  of 
Soviet  Ruasla.  and  baaed  upon  the  rigidity 
ot  the  situation  as  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  while  the  matters  about 
which  I  have  spoken  are  highly  desirable.  I 
agree  we  should  look  for  other  avenuea  to 
escape  the  great  holocaust  which  seems  to 
be  threatening  ua  In  the  future.  I,  for  one — 
and  I  believe  confirmation  has  been  given 
to  this  view  by  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin — 
would  want  every  avenue  explored,  talks  had. 
continued  talks.  In  the  hope  that  some  so- 
lution may  be  found. 

Mr.  Mamsfxklo.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
Mr.  President.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  the  Senate's  time  today.  I  have  tried 
not  to  take  It  lightly.  I  have  done  so  be- 
cause it  Is  clear  that  this  administration. 
following  the  example  of  Its  predecessor,  has 
committed  the  Nation  to  stand  fast  at. 
Berlin. 

It  Is  a  resolve  well  taken.  Since  we  can- 
not yet  perceive  to  what  extremity  of  sac- 
rifice It  may  lead  In  the  months  ahead.  I 
have  felt  It  easentlal  to  try  to  set  forth  for 


the  consideration  of  the  Senate  my  under- 
standing of  what  Is  Involved  In  the  com- 
ing crisis  in  Germany.  I  am  ((rateful  that 
In  thia  crucial  time  the  Senate's  principal 
Member  In  these  matters,  the  outstanding 
Senator  from  Arkansas  |Mr  Pulbbicht  |  is  a 
man  with  such  a  deep  understanding  and 
Intelligent  grtksp  of  the  International  forces 
that  play  on  the  Natl'^n  I  hope  that  he  will 
make  his  voice  heard.  I  am  sure  that  the 
I'resldent  and  the  Secretary  uf  State  will 
listen  most  carefully  I  would  hope  further 
that  between  Ihem  will  evolve  a  policy  that 
all  of  us  a.s  Amerlcan.s.  will  be  glad  to 
suj}p<irt 

Mont  Important  Mr  President  I  ho|)e  thut 
the  President  of  the  United  .Stales  his  .Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Conttress  will  forti- 
fy the  resolve  to  stand  fast  In  Berlin  with 
the  conviction  whlrh  only  a  pxwltlve  policy 
for  peace  can  i?lve  it  The  Secretary  o(  State 
has  spoken  of  mutual  concessions  Those 
are  calm  and  wise  words  for  this  moment  In 
time,  with  the  clouds  of  radioactive  death 
waiting  to  envelop  the  earth  I  hope,  deep- 
ly, that  they  will  lead  to  a  positive  policy 
for  peace  It  Is  that  kind  of  a  p^-Utcy  for 
which  rational  men  everywhere  are  waiting 
It  Is  that  kind  of  a  policy  which  they  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  and  to  which.  If  need 
be.  they  will  be  able  willingly  to  consecrate 
their  lives. 

The  pollc>'  has  yet  to  be  formed  It  needs 
to  be  formed  soon  If  it  Is  formed,  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  In  peace  will  not  parish  In 
Berlin.  In  Germany,  or  In  the  world 


A  THiao  Wat  on  Bexli.m 

Mr  MAvsrTEi.0  Madam  President.  as 
anticipated  by  the  President,  the  talk.<<  In 
Vienna  did  not  produce  any  significant 
change  In  the  situation  at  Berlin  Strip  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  their  .sensationalism 
and  one  thing  is  clear  The  situation  In  Ber- 
lin Is  where  It  was  In  the  fall  of  1958  It  Is 
unchanged  despite  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  foreign  ministers  In  1959  It  Is  unchanged 
despite  the  friendly  meeting  at  Camp  David 
In  1959  and  the  furious  meeting  In  Paris  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  D  3  Incident  There 
were  no  spirits  at  Vleqna  only  the  hard  facts 
exchanged  without  embellishment  There 
was  only  a  high  degree  of  soberness  coupled 
with  the  personal  courtesy  of  leaders,  with- 
out which  nations  cannot  hope  to  find  a  way 
to  peace,  today,  any  better  than  when  di- 
plomacy first  began 

In  this  sense  the  Vienna  talks  were  useful 
TT^iey  swept  away  the  chaff  They  revealed 
to  both  Mr  Khrushchev  and  Mr  Kennedy 
the  hard  kernel  of  the  problem.  They  re- 
vealed, too,  that  the  problem  confronts  us  In 
substanUally  the  same  form  as  It  did  when 
It  first  appeared  more  than  3  years  ago 

I  suppose  we  may  regard  the  fact  that  the 
situation  In  Berlin  Is  unchanged  after  2 
years,  and  that  the  crisis  has  been  postponed 
for  2  years,  as  some  sort  of  achievement  In 
early  1959.  a  military  showdown  appeared  Im- 
minent to  me,  as  it  did  to  most  observers, 
unless  the  policies  and  attitudes  of  a  decade 
and  a  half  would  begin  to  change  Tlie 
showdown  did  not  take  place 

It  was  forestalled  by  an  almost  continuous 
round  of  subsummlt  and  summit  conferences 
and  vlsltlngs  back  and  forth  and  hither  and 
yon.  The  crisis  has  stirred  again  from  time 
to  time  during  this  past  2  years  but  It  has  not 
erupted  Becau.se  it  has  not.  does  not  mean 
that  It  will  not  If  the  present  positions  of 
the  parties  concerned  remain  unchanged, 
sooner  or  later  this  crisis  postponed,  this 
crisis  avoided  will  cease  to  lie  dormant 

What  Is  Involved  at  Berlin  Is  not  some  ob- 
-scure  situation,  distant  from  our  concern  or 
the  concern  of  the  Soviet  Union  Berlin  Is 
at  the  core  of  these  concerns  Berlin  Is  the 
level  which  may  ease  Europe  toward  a  more 
durable  security  or  push  the  Western  nations 
and  the  Soviet  Union   Into   a   new   vortex  of 


Irrationality  at  whose  center  lies  the  grave- 
yard of  humanity. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  owe  It  to  our- 
selves  to  examine  the  position  which  we 
have  assumed  with  respect  to  Berlin.  The 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  obligated  to 
do  the  same  Both  sides  owe  It  to  the  people 
of  the  world.  The  responsibility  which  we 
have.  Madam  President,  and  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has.  Is  not  merely  to  reassert 
positions  already  assumed  and  which  are 
obvU)USIy  Irreconcilable.  The  rssporslblMty 
Is  to  seek  U)  determine  whether  or  not  there 
Is  a  third  way  on  Berlin  which  corresponds 
more  accurately  to  the  needs  of  Germany 
t.<>day.  Europe  today,  and  the  world  today — 
indeed,  a  third  way  which  meets  more  fully 
the  contemporary  needs  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ourselves 

We  can  make  this  ex)>loratlon  only  If  we 
see  clearly  what  the  present  positions  are 
and  what  they  imply. 

Together  with  Britain  and  Prance,  this  Na- 
tion is  pledged  to  maintain  an  allied  presence 
in  West  Berlin  and  to  defend  the  people  of 
that  half  city  The  other  members  of  the 
NATO  have  endorsed  this  position. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  misunderstand- 
ing uf  what  we  are  pledged  to  do.  either  at 
home  or  abroad  Nevertheless,  let  us  restate 
the  position  to  be  certain  that  It  la  not 
misunderstood  either  at  home  or  •U>road 
Let  us  restate  It  without  provocation,  with- 
out bombast  Let  us  restate  It.  as  I  am  sure 
the  President  did  at  Vienna.  In  all  sober- 
ness: We  will  not  be  driven,  pushed  or  barred 
from  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  to  our- 
selves and  to  freedom  In  Berlin  by  any  na- 
tion, half  nation,  group  of  nations  or  what- 
ever Siich  measures  as  may  be  necessary  ti) 
assert  that  responsibility  will  b*  taken. 

This  Is  what  we  say  In  the  phrase;  Stand 
firm    at    Berlin       The    full    Implications    of 
these  four  words   had   better   be  understood 
In  the  Senate,  In  the  Congress,  and  through- 
out the  Nation      They  had  better  he  nnder- 
stood   now      The  range  of  this  commitment 
extends  from  a  beginning  of  words  of  firm- 
ness,  to  a   midpoint   of  expenditure   of   Im- 
mense   resources    and    enormous    taxes    and 
other  sacrifices,  to  a  final  pledge  of  the  lives 
and    fortunes    of    every    man.    woman,    and 
child  In  the  Nation      We  are  not  engaged  at 
Berlin   with   the   fast  draw  and   wax  bullets 
of  television  any  more  than  the  Russians  are 
engaged  In  a  harmless  game  of  chess.     In  the 
last  analysis  we  are  engaged  now,  as  we  have 
been  at  Berlin,  with  the  whole  future  of  the 
United  States      In  this  day  and  age  and   In 
this    situation,    the    words    "standing    firm" 
carry  no  other  than  this  ultimate  Implication 
I   say   this   with   no  desire   to  disturb   the 
serenity   of  the  Senate      I  say  It  only  that 
we    may    be    clear    on    the    meaning    of    the 
words   we   use       I   say    It   In   order   that   we 
may      comprehend      more      accurately      the 
Immense      burden      which      rests      on      the 
shoulders    of    the    President    of    the    United 
States.      He    will    make    the    decisions    and 
he     must     make     them     In     this     awesome 
context      I    trust    and    I   am   confident   that 
those  of  us  with  public  responsibilities — In 
Government  and  out  and  especially  the  press 
and  other  news  media — will  remain  cognizant 
of  this  burden  during  the  next  few  months 
Let  me  set   forth   next  my  understanding 
of   the   position    to   which   the   Soviet   Union 
adhears  In  the  Berlin  situation.     It  is,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  unchanged  as  Is  ours,  except 
In  time  schedule  since  It  was  first  announced 
In    November    1958      I    should    like    to    sUte 
that    position    In    substance   wltho\it   sensa- 
tionalism and  as  objectively  as  I  can  deline- 
ate It  from  the  accounts  which  have  appeared 
in    the  press      The   Soviet  Union   Intends  to 
withdraw  from  Its  World  War  II  occupational 
responsibilities  In  East  Berlin  and  It  insists 
that  the  Western  powers  must  do  the  same 
In    West   Berlin      It    proposes    to   turn   over 
East  Berlin   to  the  East  German  authorities, 
presumably  as  part  of  a  separate  peace  treaty 
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with  the  East  German  government.  It  offers 
to  join  in  a  guarantee  of  a  new  status  for 
West  Berlin  as  a  free  city  within  that  state. 
And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Khnuhchev 
has  added  to  this  position  a  further  conten- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  will  come  to  ths 
military  aid  of  the  East  German  authorities 
In  the  event  that  the  Western  Powers  refuse 
vo  accept  this  change  and  continue  to  assert 
their  present  responsibilities  In  West  Berlin 
m  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  those  authori- 
ties 

These  two  positions,  then,  form  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Berlin  erlsls  now  dormant  but 
which,  at  any  time,  may  become  active.  We 
iiisi.st.  In  effect,  on  the  continuance  of  the 
.status  quo  In  Berlin  for  the  present  and.  pre- 
sumably  until  such  time  as  Oermany  Is  unl- 
ried  The  Russians  are  Intent  upon  chang- 
ing the  status  quo  In  a  particular  fashion  In 
the  near  future,  regardless  of  the  eventual 
solution  of  the  question  of  German  unifica- 
tion 

I  k!u>w  that  we  Intend  to  maintain  our 
position.  I  do  not  lightly  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Premier  does  not  mean  what  he  sajrs 
with  re8f)ect  to  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  despite  the  postponements  of  the 
rtctuul  act  of  Soviet  Withdrawal  during  the 
III!  ths  and  years  since  November  1959. 

My  own  view  of  this  situation,  however. 
Is  not  one  which  depends  on  whether  the 
Soviet  Premier  means  what  he  says  or  does 
not  mean  what  he  says.  It  is  based  upon  my 
personal  estimate  of  the  changing  situation 
In  Europe  and  the  world  and  it  Is  based 
up  >n  what  I  believe  to  be  the  rational  Inter- 
ista  of  this  Nation  In  the  light  of  those 
ch;  n^es. 

I  have  long  questioned  and  I  continue  to 
q'i^<:tion  a  status  quo  which  places  us  in  the 
position.  In  effect,  of  pleading  with  or  urg- 
ing the  Russians  not  to  withdraw  their  mili- 
tary forces  from  the  westernmost  point  of 
penetration  which  they  reached  In  Europe  In 
the  wake  of  World  War  II;  yet,  our  present 
position  on  Berlin  requires  that  we  do  pre- 
cisely that  Further.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  think  wc  can  safeguard  most  effectively 
our  own  interests  or  advance  the  interests  of 
jieacp  when  we  insist  upon  remaining  directly 
under  a  Communist  sword  of  Damocles,  as  Is 
now  the  care  In  Berlin,  if  a  rational  alterna- 
tive may  be  found  to  that  position  through 
diplomacy  Further.  I  have  long  questioned 
:<!!(!  I  continue  to  question  a  position  on 
Berlin  which  was  assumed  immediately  after 
World  War  II  and  has  been  maintained  un- 
changed despite  the  enormous  changes 
which  have  occurred  In  both  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  in  Europe  since  that  time. 

Finally,  I  question,  as  I  have  long  ques- 
ti.jned.  a  position  which,  through  subordi- 
nate IrresixjnsibiUty.  error  or  provocation  on 
either  side  Invites  the  precipitation  of  a  nu- 
clear conflict. 

Wp  prove  our  courage,  our  steadfastness, 
our  determination  when  we  Insist,  as  Insist 
we  must  with  all  that  Inslstance  Implies. 
that  we  shall  not  permit  the  Russians  or 
anyone  else  to  dictate  unilaterally  the  terms 
under  which  this  Nation  and  Its  allies  shall 
discharge  the  responsibilities  which  were 
assumed  in  Berlin  In  the  wake  of  World  War 
II  We  would  prove  little  more  than  the 
Inertia  of  Western  leadership,  however.  If  we 
Insist  that  the  status  quo  In  Berlin  is  sacro- 
sanct. We  prove  little  more  than  the  steril- 
ity of  our  diplomacy  If  we  insist  that  the 
status  quo  at  Berlin  cannot  be  changed  even 
by  mutual  agreement  leading  to  a  new  situa- 
tion, which  is  neither  that  which  now  exists 
nor  the  alternative  which  the  Soviet  Union 
propounds.  It  seems  to  me.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  are  to  be  not  merely 
courageous  but  Intelligently  courageous  that 
Is  precisely  the  course  we  must  pursue.  We 
must  seek  a  third  way  In  Berlin  which  may 
better  serve  the  interests  of  all  the  parties 
concerned — of  the  German  people  no  less 
than  other  Europeans,  of  the  United  States 
no  less  than  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  that 


great  stretch  of  the  world  with  Its  hundreds 
of  millions  of  peopde  to  whom  Berlin  Is  but 
a  name.  U  It  Is  even  that. 

I  would  not  wish  to  preclude.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, any  proposals  to  this  end  which  may 
originate  in  any  quarter.  Indeed.  It  would 
be  helpful,  in  my  opinion.  If  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  length.  I  suggest, 
manover,  that  this  discussion  might  profit- 
ably begin  now  before  the  relatively  dormant 
crisis  In  Berlin  comes  alive  once  again,  We 
can  think  now  of  Its  many  implications;  with 
a  measure  of  detachment  and  deliberation. 
If  we  wait  for  the  moment  of  heat,  it  may  be 
too  late  to  think  at  all. 

I  repeat.  Madam  President.  I  do  not  wish 
to  preclude  any  Ideas  or  proposals,  regardless 
of  their  source,  which  may  promise  a 
rational  solution  of  the  problem  of  Berlin. 
For  my  part,  however,  I  believe  that  the  third 
way  lies  In  an  honest  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  game  to  expect 
that  Oermany  will  be  reunified  in  peace  by 
flat  of  the  United  States.  Prance.  Great 
Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia  as  was  expected 
15  years  ago.  Yet.  this  assumption  con- 
tinues to  underlie  our  position  with  respect 
to  Berlin.  If  the  assumption  Is  Invalid, 
then  the  continued  garrisoning  of  Berlin  by 
the  forces  of  these  four  nations  loses  much 
of  its  significance  as  a  temporary  occupa- 
tional measure  which  was  all  it  was  Intended 
to  be  when  theee  garrisons  were  established 
a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

However,  Berlin — not  only  West  Berlin,  but 
all  Berlin — does  not  lose  its  significance  in 
terms  of  ultimate  German  unification.  Ber- 
lin remains  the  symbolic  hope  of  that  unifi- 
cation and  I  do  not  think  It  Is  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  It  will  one  day  again  be  the 
actual  capital  of  a  unified  Oermany.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  German  people  will 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  find  the  way  to 
unification  In  peace  and  the  outside  powers 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
search.  If  they  will  act  now  to  remove  Ber- 
lin— all  Berlin — from  the  clashes  of  the  cold 
war  into  which  It  has  been  driven  by  the 
events  of  the  postwar  years.  If  we  must 
live,  as  It  now  seems  likely,  for  an  Indefinite 
period  with  a  divided  Oermany.  then,  peace 
requires  that  Berlin — all  Berlin — be  held  In 
I>eace  and  in  trust  until  the  day  of  unifica- 
tion. Its  status  must  be  reconstituted  so 
that  Berlin  will  be  the  hope  for  peaceful 
Oerman  unification  rather  than  the  prize 
for  Oerman  unification  by  other  means  which 
it  has  now  become. 

This  conversion  of  Berlin  will  not  occur 
under  Mr.  Khrushchev's  proposal  to  turn 
only  West  Berlin  Into  a  free  city.  Even  If  the 
rights  of  the  Western  presence  to  that  half- 
clty  were  insured  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
even  If  guarantees  of  the  safety  of  the  West- 
em  enclave  were  inviolate.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  this  arrangement  would  be  satis- 
factory. For  It  would  reduce  this  enclave  to 
a  sleepy  quasi-foreign  anachronism,  and  It 
would  leave  Berlin — symbolic  Berlin,  unifying 
Berlin.  Capital  Berlin,  German  Berlin— in  the 
hands  of  a  militant  German  minority.  It 
would  give  an  enormous  and  inadmissible 
amplification  throughout  Germany  to  the 
present  small  voice  of  the  East  German  mi- 
nority government  at  Pankow.  It  would 
invite  Oerman  nationalism  throughout  Oer- 
many to  adhere  to  the  Oerman  Communist 
standard  fijrlng  In  East  Berlin.  That  Is  a 
handicap  which  freedom  cannot  allow.  It  Is 
a  concession  which  does  not  accord  with  the 
needs  of  peace  In  Oermany  or  the  essentials 
of  peaceful  competition  between  communism 
and  freedom. 

I  do  not  believe.  Madam  President,  that 
the  way  to  peace  can  be  found  either  In  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  In  Berlin  or 
in  the  change  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  pro- 
poses. A  third  way  may  lie  In  the  creation 
of  a  free  city,  not  In  West  Berlin  alone,  but 
in  the  creation  of  a  free  city  which  em- 
braces all   Berlin— the   Communist   East   no 


less  than  the  free  western  segment  of  that 
metropolis.  Let  this  whole  city  be  held  In 
trust  and  In  peace  by  stnne  international 
authority  until  such  time  as  it  is  again  the 
capital  of  Oernuiny.  Let  the  routes  of  ac- 
cess to  this  whole  city  be  garrisoned  by  Inter- 
national peace  teanu  In  the  effective  pattern 
of  those  now  operating  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States.  Let  this  interim  status  of 
free  city  be  guaranteed  by  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw-pact  countries. 

Let  Bonn  and  Pankow  subscribe  to  this 
arrangement  and  pay  Its  costs  in  appropriate 
shares.  Let  these  changes  be  incorporated 
In  specific  written  agreements.  Then,  per- 
haps, we  may  have  the  beginning  of  a  dur- 
able peace  in  Berlin  and  the  healing  of  the 
cleavage  In  Oermany  and  Europe. 

I  know.  Madam  President,  that  to  bring 
about  this  change  in  Berlin  after  the  division 
of  that  city  has  hardened  over  many  years 
may  seem  an  Immensely  difficult,  political. 
and  diplomatic  undertaking.  But  la  it  not. 
really,  an  inflnitestlmal  task  when  compared 
with  the  full  implications  of  an  essay  in 
military  solution  with  what  comes  after  It? 

I  realize,  too.  Madam  President,  that  this 
approach  may  evoke  no  response  from  M'. 
Khrushchev.  But  do  Mr.  Khrushchev's  re- 
actions, whatever  they  may  be,  dissolve  us 
from  our  rational  responsibilities  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  In  this  situation? 
Do  not  those  responsibilities  require  us  to 
explore  fully  and  vigorously  any  and  all 
avenues  of  peace  even  as  we  steel  ourselves 
for  what  must  come  if  the  way  to  peace  can- 
not be  found? 

I  make  these  suggestions.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  one  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  I  make  them  on  my  own  respon- 
slbllity.  I  make  them  In  full  recognition 
of  the  present  position  of  this  Oovemment 
which,  If  it  is  unchanged  will  be  my  per- 
sonal position  when  all  the  words  are  ex- 
hausted. I  make  them,  however,  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  present  position  Is  not  enough, 
even  as  the  present  Soviet  position  Is  not 
enough.  Our  present  position  on  Berlin, 
even  unchallenged  by  the  Soviet  Union,  leads 
only  In  a  circle  endlessly  repeated  as  It  con- 
tinues to  recede  from  the  changing  realities 
of  Germany  and  Europe,  until  It  now  prom- 
ises to  become  at  best  Irrelevant  and  at  worst 
a  stimulus  to  catastrophe.  The  Soviet  po- 
sition on  Berlin,  luichanged,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  also  headed  toward  complete  irrelevance 
unless  before  that  point  Is  reached.  It  pre- 
cipitates a  military  conflict  by  accident  or 
design. 

The  Implications  of  what  I  have  tried  to 
say  to  the  Senate,  then,  are  clear.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  Western  nations  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  seek  a  new  way,  a  third  way.  to 
solution  of  the  Berlin  problem  along  the 
lines  which  I  have  suggested  or  some  other. 
Unless  this  search  Is  pursued  with  energy 
and  dispatch  and  to  fruition,  sooner  or  later 
Berlin  Is  likely  to  become  the  pivot  of  a  new 
disaster  for  mankind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mktcalf  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPEDITION    OF    UTILIZATION    OP 
TELEVISION    TRANSMISSION    FA- 
CILITIES IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 

ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
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ate  the   amendments  of   the   House   of 
Representatives  to  Senate  bill  205. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Represenatlves  to  the  bill  (S. 
205 >  to  expedite  the  utilization  of  tele- 
vision transmission  facilities  In  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult 
training  programs,  which  were,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert: 

That  tUle  III  of  the  Coitununlcatlona  Act 
of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  part: 

"PART      IV — GRANTS      FOB      EDCCATTONAt.      TtlfVl- 
SION  BKOADCASTTNC  FACIIITIZS 

"Declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  390.  The  purpoee  of  this  part  is~ 
"(1)  to  usUt  (through  matching  grunts  i 
the  aeveral  States  to  survey  the  need  and 
develop  prn({r«ina  for  the  construction  of 
educational  television  broadcasting  facilities. 
and 

"(2)  to  assist  (through  matching  grants  i 
In  the  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities. 

"Authorization  of  appropnatwin 

"Sec.  391.  lai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963.  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums,  not  exceeding  A530.- 
000  Id  the  aggregate,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1 1 )  of 
section  390.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  remain  available  un- 
til July  1.  1967,  for  payment  of  granu  with 
respect  to  which  applications,  approved  un- 
der section  39a,  have  b«en  submitted  uiuler 
such  section  prior  to  July  1,  19««. 

"(b>  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated (or  the  fiscal  year  cndiug  June  30,  1963, 
and  each  oX  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
such  sums,  not  siceedlng  •35.000,000  in  the 
aggregate,  ss  nuiy  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoMB  of  paragrapli  (3)  of  section  390. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  thu  subsec- 
tion slMll  remain  aTBliaJMe  for  payment  of 
grants  for  projects  for  which  sppllcatlons 
approved  under  section  30S,  have  been  sub- 
mitted under  such  section  prior  to  July  l. 
19«7. 

"Ora»t*  for  turvefM 

"8«c  3M.  (a)  An  appUcation  by  the  State 
educjktlonjtl  teleTialon  agency  of  a  State  for 
a  grant  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  390  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  If  the  Oovernor  of  such 
BCato,  or  the  legislature  of  such  State  by  a 
duly  adopted  resolution,  certifies  to  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  such  application— 

"(1)  that  any  grant  made  to  such  State 
by  the  United  States  for  carrying  out  the 
purpoees  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  390  will 
be  matched  by  an  eqiul  amount  of  State 
funds;  and 

"(2)  that  such  grant  and  such  State  fund.s 
will  be  used  exclusively  for  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  need  for  any  utility  of  addi- 
tional educational  tcl«Tlsion  broadcasting 
fsclllUea.  and  for  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram by  the  State  educational  television 
agency,  for  the  construction  of  such  fsclU- 
tles.  which  Is  based  on  Euch  survey 

"(b)  Troca  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (aj  of  section 
391  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  State 
which  has  an  application  approved  under 
this  section  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
cf  lU  expenditures  during  such  year  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  paragraph  i  1  > 
of  section  390;  except  that  the  total  paid  to 
any  StaU  under  UUs  section  may  not  exceed 
$10,000.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  in 
advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments previously  made 


"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage 
area  or  regional  surveys,  and  development  of 
appropriate  construction  programs,  for  areas 
Including  any  part  or  parts  of  mure  than 
one  State  and  for  such  purposes  he  shall 
modify  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
to  the  extent  he  deems  necessary  to  per- 
mit and  facilitate  financial  aiid  other  co- 
operation between  the  Stale  educallnnal 
television  agencies  uf  the  States  ln\t)lve<l 

"Grant.f  for  construction 

"Sel.  393  (a)  FtiT  each  projert  fir  the 
construction  of  educational  televlsUm  br^.ad- 
ca.stlng  facilities  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Commissioner  an  application  f  jt  a  grai-.t 
containing  such  Information  wUh  respect  to 
such  project  as  the  Commlsslntipr  may  by 
regulation  require,  Including  the  total  cu.«t 
of  such  project  and  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant  requested  for  such  pri  Ject.  and 
providing  assurance  sati.«factory  t<;  the  Com- 
inL^sloner    - 

(li  that,  thf  applicant  Is  i  .^  i  an  agency 
or  officer  responsible  for  the  »ui>erv!.-lon  of 
public  elementary  or  secondary  educ.itlon  ur 
public  higher  education  wlifiln  that  State. 
or  within  a  [xjlltlcal  subdl'.  islon  thereof .  (Bi 
the  State  educational  television  agency  (Ct 
a  college  or  university  deriving  li.s  supp*)rt 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  ta.x  revenues,  ur 
(D|  a  nonprottt  organization  consisting  sole- 
ly of  entitles  referred  to  In  tlie  preceding 
clauses  of  thl.s  parngraph  and  whli  h  is  or- 
ganized solely  to  eng.tge  In  eUucutlonal  trle- 
vislon  broadca-tUiK. 

'i2i  that  the  ■■peration  of  such  cdncn- 
tlonal  television  broadcasting  facilities  will 
be  under  the  c<:)i.trul  of  the  ai>pllcant  or  a 
person  quailfled  under  paragraph  (  1 )  to  be 
such  an  appUc.uit, 

'\3t  that  necessary  funds  to  con*.tiuct, 
operate,  and  maintain  such  educaUonal  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able when  needed,  and 

"(4)  tiiat  such  television  broudcaating  fa- 
cilities will  be  lued  only  for  eUucutionul 
purpoees. 

"(bi  Thmt  total  smount  of  grants  under 
tills  part  for  tiie  construction  of  educational 
tslevlslon  broadcasting  faculties  to  be  situ- 
ated In  any  8UU  siiall  not  exceed  $1,000.- 
000. 

"(c)  In  tiie  case  of  any  State  with  respect 
to  which  an  application  has  been  approved 
under  section  392.  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  educational  television  broadcasting 
facilities  In  such  State  shall  be  su>?mltted 
tiirough  the  State  educational  television 
agency  of  such  State,  and  In  such  case  the 
Comniiselouer  shall  not  approve  such  appli- 
cation under  this  section  unless  such  agency 
coucuts  In  or  approves  such  application  and. 
U  a  State  construction  program  ha/  been  de- 
veloped as  provided  in  subsection  (aiil^i  of 
section  392,  certifies  that  such  facilities  are 
Included  In.  or  con*truction  Uierei'f  would 
be   consistent   with,   such   program 

"(di  The  Commissioner  shall  base  his  de- 
terminations of  whether  to  approve  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  section  and  the 
amount  of  such  grants  on  criteria  set  forth 
in  regulations  and  designed  to  achieve  ( 1 1 
prompt  and  effective  u.se  of  all  educational 
television  channels  remaining  available.  |2) 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities 
throughout  the  States,  and  (3|  provision  of 
educational  television  broadcasting  facili- 
ties which  will  serve  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  and  serve  them  in  as  many  areas 
as  [xi.salble.  and  which  are  adaptable  to  the 
broadest  educational  uses. 

"le)  Upon  approving  any  application  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  any  project, 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  a  grant  bo  the 
applicant  In  the  amount  determined  by  him. 
but  not  exceeding;  ( 1 )  60  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  he  determines  to  be  the  rea- 
sonable and   necessary   cost  of  suth   protect. 


plus  (3)  25  per  centum  oX  the  amount  which 
he  determines  to  be  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  cost  of  any  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  owned  by  the  appli- 
cant on  the  date  on  which  it  Ales  such 
appUcaUon;  except  that  the  total  amount 
of  any  grant  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  project  may  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  amount  detvmlned  by 
the  Commissioner  to  be  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  coat  of  such  project.  The  Coin- 
nii5..sloner  shall  pay  such  amount.  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  tiistallments  consistent  with  construc- 
tion progress,  as  he  may  determine. 

"if)  If,  within  ten  years  after  ojmpletlon 
of  any  project  for  construction  of  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities  with 
ree{>ect  to  which  a  grant  has  been  made  un- 
der this  section — 

■|  1(  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  such 
facilities  ceases  to  be  an  agency,  officer,  in- 
stitution, or  orgaiil/^ttion  described  In  sub- 
section  la  l(  1  )  .  or 

"1 2 1  such  facilities  cease  to  be  used  for 
educational  television  purposes  (unless  the 
Commissioner  determines.  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  Is  good  cause 
for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner 
from  the  obligation  an  to  doi. 

the  United  Ptiites  shall  be  entitled  to  recovr r 
from  the  nppUcant  or  other  owner  of  such 
fncilitlo.s  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  i  a.s  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
In  the  United  States  district  cotirt  for  the 
dl.strlct  In  which  such  facilities  are  situated  i 
of  such  facilities,  as  the  amf)vint  nf  the  Fed- 
er.il  pftrllclpatlfui  Ixire  to  the  cost  of  con- 
.•it.-urtlon  <if  such  f.\cllltles 

Sic  394  lai  Each  recipient  of  asalstunce 
under  this  part  shall  keep  such  records  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  part.  Including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  aniount  and  the  disposition 
by  fuch  recipient  of  tii«  proceeds  of  such 
ssststance.  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  tt>c  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  sudlt. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorlEcd  representatives 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examilnatlon  to  any  books,  documents. 
pap>ers.  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  aio 
pertinent  to  assistance  received  under  this 
part 

"Definitions 

"Sic    395    For  the  purp^jsea  of  this  part — 

'  ( 1  I  1'he  term  State'  Includes  the  Dls- 
uict  uf  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pnerto  Rico 

i2/  The  term  construction',  as  applied 
til  educational  television  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities, means  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion of  transmission  apparatus  (including 
towers,  microwave  equipment.  boosters. 
translators,  repeaters,  mobile  equipment,  and 
video- recording  equipment)  necessary  for 
television  broadcasting,  including  apparatus 
which  may  Incidentally  be  used  for  trans- 
mitting closed  circuit  television  programs 
but  does  not  Uiclude  the  construction  or 
repair  of  structures  to  house  such  apparatus. 

"(3)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(4)  The  term  State  educational  televi- 
sion agency'  means  (A)  a  board  or  commis- 
sion established  by  State  law  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  educational  television  within 
a  State.  (B)  a  board  or  commission  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  of  a  State  for  such  pur- 
pose If  such  apfMJintment  Is  not  inconsistent 
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with  State  law,  or  (C)  a  State  oAcer  or  agen- 
,  V  responsible  for  the  BUperrLslon  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  education  or  public 
hicher  education  within  the  State  wtiich  has 
been  designated  by  the  OoTemor  to  Msume 
responsibility  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tional television;  and.  in  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  term  'aovemor'  means 
the  Board  of  Commissionen  of  the  DlBtrict 
(if  Columbia. 

"(5)  The  term  'noajMrofit  community  edu- 
cational television  organization'  means  a 
nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation which  Is  broadly  representative  of 
schotjLs,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  edu- 
cational, scientific,  civic,  and  cultural  Insti- 
tutions and  organizations,  located  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities,  and  which  was  organized 
primarily  to  engage  in  or  encourage  edtica- 
tlonal  television  broadcasting. 

'(6)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
foundation,  corporation,  or  association, 
means  a  foundation,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion, no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  in- 
ures, or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

ProiHsion  of  aasiatanoe  by  Federal  Commu- 
ntcations  Commission 

"Sec  396.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  autttorteed  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  shall  provide  for 
consultation  and  clove  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in  the 
administration  of  his  functions  under  this 
part  which  are  of  Interest  to  or  affect  the 
functions  of  such  Commission. 

"RuJes  and  reffulations 

Sec  397.  The  Commissioner  is  autboriaed 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  part.  Including 
regulations  relating  to  the  orda  of  priority 
in  approving  applications  for  projects  under 
section  393  or  to  determining  the  amounts  of 
grants  for  such  projects. 

"Federal  inter/ertnce  or  control 
prohibiUd 

"Sbc  398.  Nothing  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  deemed  to  autlionz«  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  oOcer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  edueational  tele- 
vision liroadeasfting  or  over  tbe  currlculnin, 
program  of  instruction,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  inatitutton.  school  syetem.  or 
educational  broadeaeting  station  or  systsm. 

And  to  amend  tlie  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Ccunmunlcations  Act  of 
1934  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities  to  be  used  for 
educational  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAcmrsoNl,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  tbe  bill,  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  hUanv- 
soN.  Mr.  Pastohb.  Mr.  MomoNrr,  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Casi  of  New  Jersey  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NO  "TINCUP"  FOR  US 
Mr.   KEATINO.    Mr.  President,   last 
Thursday,  the  House  of  Representatives 


passed  a  bill  to  reimburse  the  New  York 
City  police  force  for  extraordiiiary  ex- 
penses Incurred  guarding  Khrushchev 
and  Castro  in  1960  at  the  United  Nations. 
As  the  sponsor  of  a  c<xnpanlon  Senate 
bill,  I  am  delighted  that  this  legislation 
has  passed  its  first  test  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  Its  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  appropriates  $3,063,500 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  representing  re- 
imbursement at  straight  time  rates  for 
overtime  hours  put  in  by  members  of 
the  New  York  City  police  force  during 
the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  15th 
Oeneral  Assembly. 

Total  cost  to  the  city  of  New  York  of 
this  special  XJH.  service  was  approxi- 
mately $6.5  million,  which  included 
overtime  pay,  clerical,  and  administra- 
tive services  and  the  cost  of  vehicles  and 
other  special  precautions.  The  amount 
approved  by  the  House  would  only  cover 
costs  which  can  clearly  and  without  any 
question  be  considered  as  beyond  regu- 
lar operating  costs  of  the  city  of  New 
York  police  force. 

Mr.  President,  money  cannot  repay  the 
policemen  of  New  York  for  the  superb 
manner  in  which  they  carried  out  their 
duties  at  the  convening  of  the  15th  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  They  lived  up  to  their 
reputation  as  New  York's  Finest.  Many 
members  of  the  force  were  away  from 
their  homes  and  families  for  long  hours, 
day  and  night.  They  did  an  outstatKl- 
ing  Job  in  averting  the  unpleasant  inci- 
dents ordinarily  associated  with  the 
presence  of  so  many  unpopular  Commu- 
nist leaders.  Their  efforts  constitute  a 
service,  not  only  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

True,  a  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  delecates  and  visitors  to  the 
United  Nations  rests  with  the  city.  The 
city  wanted  the  United  Nations  located 
at  Lake  Success  and  derives  benefit  from 
its  presence  there.  However,  the  special 
and  unforeseeable  circumstances  of  1960 
surpassed  the  city's  obligation.  There- 
fore the  responsibility  must  be  shared 
by  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  acting  in  its 
ci^Mcity  as  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
host  coimtry  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  and 
has  been  a  completely  noiu>artisan  ef- 
fort. The  principle  involved  has  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  former  President 
Elsenhower  and  President  Kennedy. 
Bills  to  reimburse  the  city  of  New  York 
have  been  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Congressmen  Ryan,  Ckller,  Halperm, 
LntDSAT.  and  Congresswcmian  Kellt.  I 
introduced  the  companion  measure  in 
the  Senate  with  the  active  support  and 
cosponsorship  of  my  distinguished  sen- 
ior colleague  from  New  York.  Senator 
Javits. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bin  I  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  D^rtment  of  State,  which  has  writ- 
ten to  me  as  follows: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  additional 
cost  of  police  serrices  Imposed  upon  the  city 
of  New  Tork  was  unprecedented  and  unfore- 
seen and,  for  that  reason,  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  expect  the  city  to  bear  this 
expense  in  its  entirety. 

Many  will  recall  the  tremendous  con- 
cern prevailing  at  the  time  of  Khru- 
shchev's visit  to  New  York.    An  incident 


occurring  at  that  time  could  inflame  and 
aggravate  world  tensions  and  create  in- 
ternational havoc. 

When  Castro  arrived  at  IdlewUd  Air- 
port the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
his  cavalcade  was  led  bjr  a  motorcycle 
and  a  car  containing  three  officers 
with  submachineguns.  Two  policemen 
flanked  his  car,  a  bus  with  60  policemen 
followed  and  four  patrolmen  were  sta- 
tioned at  each  bridge  along  the  route. 
Two  hundred  policemen  were  waiting  at 
his  hotel  when  he  arrived.  This  is  not 
routine  police  protection.  The  average 
diplomatic  visitor  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  even  a  head  of  state  does  not  re- 
ceive or  require  such  heavy  protective 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  measure  was 
debated  in  the  House  one  of  its  opponents 
said  that  the  torch  held  by  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  should  henceforth  be  repre- 
sented by  a  "tincup"  if  this  bill  was 
enacted.  His  analogy  is  completely  inac- 
curate. To  portray  the  financial  rela- 
tionship between  New  Yorit  State  and 
the  Federal  Government,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  replace  the  torch 
with  a  check  book  and  a  foimtain  pen. 
We  have  oeen  paying  Uncle  Sam's  bills 
for  activities  which  do  not  benefit  New 
York  for  years. 

In  1959,  for  example,  8.3  percent  of  the 
Federal  taxes  paid  by  New  Yorkers  were 
returned  to  New  York  State  in  the  form 
of  Federal  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments.  The  gentleman  who  made 
the  "tincup"  statement  comes  from  a 
State  which  received  twice  as  much.  15.2 
percent.  In  1959  Wyoming  received  32.3 
percent.  New  Mexico  37.3  percent,  and 
the  only  State  with  a  percentage  lower 
than  that  of  New  York  was  New  Jersey, 
with  6.4  percent.  We  do  not  hold  a  "tin- 
cup." We  never  have.  It  is  about  time 
New  York  State  got  a  fair  shake  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  is  all  we 
ask. 

Consider  the  contingents  which  de- 
scended  on  New  York  City  in  September 
and  October  of  1960 — ^Khrushchev,  Tito, 
Gomulka,  Castro,  and  Kadar.  This  was 
shortly  after  the  U-2  and  RB-47  inci- 
dents. Relations  were  strained.  The 
temperature  of  the  cold  war  was  rising 
steadily.  The  Job  of  protecting  these 
"two-bit"  dictators,  many  people  be- 
lieved, was  impossible.  Nerertheless,  the 
police  force  of  New  York  City  did  the  Job 
and  did  it  well.  We  owe  them  a  real  debt 
of  gratitude,  for  an  incident  during  those 
visits  might  have  been  catastrophic.  The 
amount  requested  in  the  legislation 
which  has  passed  the  House  and  which 
I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  is  rea- 
sonable and  fair.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  immediate  attention  and  favor- 
able action. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  imtil  tomorrow,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
April  10.  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  9,  1962: 

Omcv  or  KanxGXMCT  Puwitning 

Justice  M  Chambers,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer^ 
gency  Planning,  vice  Edward  A.  McDermott. 

Dkpakticknt  or  CoMicxacs 

J  Herbert  Hollomon,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  AAslstant  Secretary  of  Commerce  (New 
position  I 

In   the  Coast  Quako 

The  following -named  pwrsona  to  be  com- 
mandera  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard: 


William  D  Durham 
Hamlett  I.  Allen 
Theron  H.  Oato 
Charles  FW   CulUson 


Jalmer  O   Brown 
James  Cavahaugh 
Rodman  W.  Vaughan 
Arnold  J.  Larsen 
Frederick  B  Thatcher 

The   following- named   person    to   be   lieu- 
tenant commander  In  the  US    Coast  Ouard: 

AJvln  J  Boxwell 

TlM   following-named    person    to    be    lieu- 
tenant In    the  \JB.   Coast   Ouard: 


Clement  H  E.  Kerans,  Jr. 


persona 
Ouard: 


Jr. 


The    following-named 
signs   In   the   VS.   Coast 

Harry  Andrew  Allen 

John  Knight  Andrews 

Oeorge  Bddlngs  Archer 

William  Leon  Avery 

Albert  Frank  Baker 

ClUTord  Eugene  Banner 

Robert  Andrew  Bastek 

Peter  Michael  Bernstein 

Raymond  Demetrius  Bland 

Richard  Carl  Blaschke 

Robert  Kent  Blaschke 

Thomas  Walter  Boerger 

Harold  Lance  Bonnet 

William  Andrew  Borchen 

David  Thomas  Boyle 

Robert  Frederick  Boysen,  Jr. 

John  Wentworth  Brlttaln 

Larry  Dennis  Brooks 

Phillip  Jeffrey  Bull 

Carl  Henry  Burkhart 

David  Kevin  Carey 
Louis  Michael  Casale 
Oeorge  Anthony  Caslmlr 
David  Raynor  Coady 
Walter  Melbourne  Coburn 
Richard  Vincent  Conslgll 
Joseph  Lawrence  Crowe,  Jr. 
Laurence  Joseph  Dallalre,  Jr. 
John  Oeorge  Dennlnger,  Jr. 
Joseph  Patrick  Dlbella 
Joseph  Henry  Dlscenza 
Lance  Arthur  Bagan 
Joseph  Robert  Flnelll 
Arthur  Richard  Oandt 
David  Shaw  Oeminell 
James  Franklin  Oreene.  Jr. 
Richmond  Dean  Oreenough,  Jr. 
William  Scott  Halght 
Olenn  Edgar  Haines 
David  Wade  Hastings 
WUUam  Colbert  Hemlng 
Arthur  Eugene  Henn 
Peter  Christian  Hennings 
Stephen  Henry  Hlnes 
Eugene  Hornsteln 
Raymond  Jerry  Houttekler 
Kwang-Plng  Hsu 
Norman  Henry  Huff 
Herbert  MlUer  Hurst 
Harry  Nelson  Hutchlnsm 
Thomas  Patrick  Keane 
Don  Michael  Keehn 
Thomas  Joseph  Kenney 
Frederick  Arthur  Kelley 
Richard  Joseph  Klessel 
Daniel  Tobias  Koenlg 
James  Henry  Llghtner 
Thomas  Henry  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Nsal  Mahan 


to    be    en- 


Robert  David  Markoff 
Oeorge  Edward  Mason 
John  Thomas  Mason 
John  Michael  McCann 
Robert  Edward  McDonough.  Jr. 
James  Charles  McElroy 
Thomas  Peter  McOann 
Thomas  Francis  McOrauh  III 
James  Andrew  Mcintosh 
Alexander  Clark  McKean.  Jr. 
Timothy  Oeorge  McKlnna 
Arthur  WUUam  Mergner.  Jr. 
Wade  Mulford  Moncrlef.  Jr. 
Francis  WUUam  Mooney 
Charles  Wesley  Morgan 
Stewart  Brandhorst  Morgan 
J.imes  Ujwell  MueUer 
WUUam  Stewart  Murray 
Michael  Owen  Murtagh 
Peter  TTiomas  Muth 
Richard  Brlen  O  Keefe 
I^eonard  Joseph  Pichlnl 
Ronald  Martin  Potter 
David  Win  lam  Proud  foot 
David  WUUam  Roblnette 
Edward  Kenneth  Roe,  Jr. 
Allen  Edward  Rutland 
WUUam  Henry  Roth 
Jon  Patrick  Ryan 
Joseph  Henry  Sanford 
Lawrence  Michael  Schilling 
Michael  Joseph  Schlro 
John  CaUup  Schmldtman 
Richard  Eugene  Shrum 
Frederick  Damlen  Smith 
Joseph  James  Smith 
Thomas  David  Smith 
Anthony  John  Soltys  / 

Theodore  Arthur  Somes 
Elmer  Sorensen,  Jr. 
WUUam  Harry  Spence 
Wayne  Paul  Stevens 
Hugh  Lafayette  Thomas,  Jr. 
Henry  Bradley  Traver 
James  Alexander  Umberger 
Joseph  Louis  Valentl 
Harvey  Landln  Wahnqulst.  Jr. 
James  Lee  Walker 
WUUam  James  Wallace,  Jr. 
Thomas  WUUam  Watklns  III 
Thomas  Samuel  Whipple 
Daniel  Michael  White 
Jack  Warwick  Whiting.  Jr. 
David  Hart  Whltten 
David  Harold  Withers 
John  Anthony  Wuestneck 
Ronald  Charles  Zlnzer 

The  following-named  person  to  be  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-4,  In  the  U  S  Coast  Ouard: 

Joseph  A  Nartonls 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officer.  W-2,  In  the  US  Coast  Ouard: 

Richard  D  Borden 
Marian  H  Murphy 
Louis  DeBernardl.  Jr 

Diplomatic  and  Fosxign  Sekvicx 

Lucius  D  Battle,  of  Florida,  for  reappoint- 
ment In  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  a  consul  general,  and 
a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  620(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  194(5.  as  amended 

Alton  W  Hemba,  of  Mississippi,  now  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  »  and  a  secre- 
tary In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a 
consul  general  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

John   P    Archer,  of  California. 
Richard  C  Barkley.  of  Michigan. 
Robert  L  Barry,  of  Pennsylvania. 
NaUle  H  Bellocchl,  of  New  York. 
Norman  M   Bouton,  of  Indiana. 


A   Donald  Bramante.  of  Virginia. 
John  R.  Countryman,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Marie  R  de  OunEburg.  of  New  York. 
Eiigene  Klebenov.  of  Massachusetts 
James  E  Leader,  of  Delaware. 
William    K     Mackey,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia 

Andrew  J  Pierre,  of  New  York. 
OUbert  F  Rankin,  of  California. 
Frederick  S    Vaznaugh.  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of   America : 

Michael  J    Barry,  of  New  York. 

WUUam  W    Beyer,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  A   Chrlstensen.  of  Wisconsin. 

John  R    Davis,  of  New  York. 

Peter  Jon  de  Vos.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Charles  P  Dunbar,  Jr  ,  of  the  District  of 
Ciilumbla. 

Henry  A    Engelbrecht.  Jr  .  of  Maryland. 

Ronald  D    Flack,  of  Minnesota. 

Carmen  L    GentUe.  of  Massachusetts. 

John  L    Gibson,  of   Iowa. 

Miss  Dixie  L    Harrington,  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Ruth  M    Held,  of  New  York. 

M    Charles  HIU.  of  New   Jersey. 

Miss  Carolyn  M.  Kruschke.  of  Minnesota. 

Edward  A    Mainland,  of  California. 

Paul  M    Meo,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  P    Myers.  Jr  .  of  California. 

Thomas  M   T   NUes,  of  Kentucky. 

Ernest  D    Oates,   of  California. 

Arthur  M    Odum,  of  Texas 

Walter  E    Stadtler.  of  New  York. 

Carl   Taylor,  of  Vermont. 

Joel  D   Tlcknor,  of  New  York. 

Thaddeus  C    TrTiyna.  of  California. 

Frank  Tummlnla,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

OUbert  F    Austin,  of   Washington. 

John  H    Backer,  of  North  Carolina. 

James  P.  Burke,  of  Maryland. 

James  D  Conley,  of  Indiana. 

Robert  M  GUkey,  Jr  ,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Benjamin  H   Jackson,  Jr  ,  of  Rhode  Island. 

WUUam  A  K  Jones,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Barry  R    Nemcoff.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  L   Nichols,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Ralph  O.  Seehafer,  of  Virginia. 

Laurence  Sharpe,  of  Illinois. 

Robert   B     Warner,   of   Michigan. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Jiunes  E    Bradshaw,  of  Tennessee. 

Earl  Monroe  Dennis,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Arthur    P     Frlzzell,    of    Maine. 

Thomas  J   Ounnlng,  of  Wisconsin. 

C    Clark  RumrlU.  of  New  York. 

Creed  Davis  Tucker,  of  Illinois. 

Arthur  M  Nlner.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  vice 
consul  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service   of   the   United   States   of   America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica: 

David  H  Blee.  of  California. 
Charles  O  Coudert,  of  Connecticut. 
Charles  B.  Fahs,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  P  Horgan,  of  Virginia. 
Lloyd  L  Lee.  of  Hawaii. 
Alan  D  Wolfe,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officers  U)  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

WUUam  C   Kirk.  Jr  ,  of  Florida. 
Frederick  W  Shaffer,  of  Pennsylranla. 
Mrs  Corlnne  W  Spencer,  of  Texas. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Philippians  2:5:  Let  this  mind  be  in 
vou.  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Almighty  Ood.  nuiy  this  moment,  set 
aside  for  prayer,  be  one  of  high  and  holy 
communion  when  in  fellowship  with  one 
another  we  are  brought,  by  TTiy  spirit. 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  mind  of 
Christ.  His  humility  and  obedience.  His 
purity  and  peace. 

We  acknowledge  sorrowfully  that  we 
are  living  in  a  world  where  many  are 
distressed  and  disappointed,  turning 
their  eyes  upon  the  ground  whence  no 
help  can  come  rather  than  heavenward 
and  unto  Thee  in  whom  all  the  perplex- 
ing questions  and  lofty  aspirations  of 
our  hearts  find  their  answer. 

Grant  that  in  response  to  the  win- 
some overtures  and  persuasions  of  our 
divine  Lord  we  may  open  widely  the 
windows  of  our  minds  to  the  truth  that 
sets  us  free  and  the  love  that  never  fails 
but  makes  us  equal  to  all  the  demands 
of  our  day  and  generation. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  April  5.  19<J2,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2768.  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor. 


JOINT  MEETINQ   TO   RECEIVE   THE 
SHAHANSHAH  OF  IRAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Thursday.  April  12. 1962.  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  in  joint  meeting  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of 
Iran. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemim  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED   SERVICES 

Mr.    VINSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  tUe  a  report  cai  the  mili- 
tary construcUon  bill  HM.  11131. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACi'iVrriES  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW 
480— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  385) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  15th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
Decttnber  SI,  1961. 

JOHM  F.  Kknnkdt. 
The  Whii»  House.   April  9,  19€2. 


HOW  TO  CHOKE  OFF  A  RECOVERY: 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DOES  IT 
AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RExrasj  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recov- 
ery from  the  1960  recession,  promising 
until  a  few  months  ago,  shows  serious 
signs  of  petering  out. 

The  administration  has  predicted  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1963  based 
upon  revenues  from  a  projected  gross 
national  product  for  the  calendar  year 
1962  of  $570  billion.  But  now.  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges,  gross  national  product  for  the 
first  half  of  1962  Is  not  meeting  expec- 
tations. Thus,  tax  revenues  will  be  be- 
low those  expected,  and  the  precariously 
balanced  budget  will  be  out  of  balance. 
Colin  Stam,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  has  already 
estimated  a  fiscal  1963  budget  deficit  on 
the  order  of  $4  billion. 

Unemployment,  too.  has  not  been  re- 
duced as  fast  as  hoped.  It  now  looks  as 
if  we  would  not  be  able  to  reach  our 
modest  goal  of  a  4-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  until  the  second  half  of  1963. 
if  then.  While  the  present  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  5.5  percent  is  below  peak  re- 
cession levels,  a  long-term  unemploy- 
ment has  Just  recently  begun  to  increase 
again. 

The  rate  of  nonfarm  housing  starts. 
seasonally  adjusted,  has  steadily  de- 
clined eyery  month  from  October  1961. 

Consimier  purchasing  has  not  expand- 
ed at  the  rate  hoped  for  by  Government 
economists. 

While  our  International  payments  sit- 
uation has  been  improving,  the  prepress 
made  can  well  be  frustrated  by  otir  lag- 
ging recovery  rate.  Foreign  central 
bankers  are  particularly  sensitive  to  an 
unbalanced  budget  In  'he  United  States — 


even  though  they  are  used  to  looking 
the  other  way  when  their  own  budgets 
do  not  balance.  If  we  want  to  keep  the 
confidence  of  Europe's  central  bankers, 
we  must  do  the  best  job  we  know  how 
to  attain  the  adequate  growth  rate 
which  alone  can  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget. 

What  is  causing  the  trouble?  What 
is  the  reason  our  recovery  is  slowing 
down? 

The  biggest  single  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  up 
to  its  old  tricks. 

Twice  before  in  the  last  8  years,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  applied  the 
brakes  before  the  economy,  emerging 
from  a  recession,  had  a  chance  to  get 
rolling  again.  As  a  result  millions  of 
man-hours  were  lost  through  unemploy- 
ment ;  vast  plant  capacity  went  unused ; 
and  our  growth  rate  staggered  and  broke, 
rather  than  turned  upward. 

In  the  1954  recession  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  very  properly,  made  avail- 
able to  the  banking  system  net  free  re- 
serves on  the  order  of  $500  million.  By 
1955,  with  the  country  emerging  from  a 
recession,  the  Fed  decided  to  apply  the 
brakes.  Net  free  reserves — the  true  un- 
used lending  capacity  of  the  banking 
system — were  lowered  to  around  $300 
million,  and  later,  in  1956  and  1957,  the 
banking  system  was  actually  placed  in  a 
net  borrowed  position. 

By  1958  we  had  another  serious  reces- 
sion, and  the  Fed — locking  the  stable 
after  the  horse  was  stolen — ^then  raised 
net  free  reserves  again  to  $500  million. 
But  by  the  autumn  of  1968  recovery 
had  started.  So  the  Federal  Reserve 
promptly  lowered  its  net  free  reserves  so 
that  1958  saw  the  banks  once  again  in 
a  net  borrowed  position. 

I  do  not  wi^  to  seem  a  partisan  in  my 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Ss^stem 
for  choking  off  recovery  frtmi  the  1968 
recession.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  two 
prominent  Republican  economists  had 
to  say  about  the  Fed's  performance. 

W.  Allen  Wallis.  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  Vice  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth. 
In  a  speech  last  May,  Mr.  Wallis  said : 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  tightened  up 
the  money  supply  In  1960  overvlgorously  and 
overpromptly  as  a  move  against  inflation. 
But  the  inflation  wasn't  there. 

Arthur  Bums  was  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  the 
E^isenhower  administration.  Last  April, 
Mr.  Burns,  taking  a  backward  look  at  the 
Ped's  monetary  performance,  accused 
the  Federal  Reserve  of  choking  off  busi- 
ness recovery  in  1959  by  tightening 
credit  with  excessive  vigor. 

On  June  1  and  2.  1961.  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  was  conducting 
its  annual  review  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Mr.  William  McCbesney  Martin, 
Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  was  be- 
fore the  Committee.  I  congratulated  Mr. 
Martin  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
for  helping  to  combat  the  recession  of 
1960  by  maintaining  net  free  reserves,  as 
it  had  done  for  the  first  half  of  1961, 
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at  the  level  of  $500  million.    And  then  I 
said: 

I  would  like  to  expresa  tbe  hope  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  from  here  on  out  will  keep 
iU  free  net  reeervee  In  the  banking  system 
at  aomethlng  like  the  present  level  of  half 
a  billion  until  we  get  the  unemployment 
rate  down,  not  to  6  percent,  not  to  5  percent. 
but  to  some  lower  percentage,  call  It  4,  If 
you  like,  which  will  enable  the  economy  to 
grow,  and  ua  to  make  a  dent  In  unemploy- 
ment (hearlnga,  p.  100). 

Chairman  Martin  replied : 

Well.  I  appreciate  your  commenu.  Mr 
Reuaa.  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  deplores  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion Just  as  much  as  you  do.  and  Is  Just  a.s 
anxious  as  you  are  to  lower  tt 

I  cannot  forecast  what  the  future  policy 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee  will  be.  but 
I  will  certainly  bear  In  mind  your  cum- 
ments.  and  I  am  sure  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  your  obeervatlons.  But  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that.  In  the  overall 
picture,  artificially  cheap  money  would  not 
contribute  to  reducing  the  unemployment 
picture. 

To  which  I  replied : 

I  am  not  for  artlflcally  cheap  money,  but 
Just  for  tbe  kind  of  money  you  are  now  pro- 
ducing, and  should  keep  on  producing  until 
unemployment  Is  down  to  a  manageable 
level 

Much  to  my  delight.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  then  proceeded 
to  keep  free  reserves  at  around  the  $500 
million  level  for  the  months  follow tng 
that  June  1,  1961.  colloquy.  Free  re- 
serves, at  the  $549  million  level  in  June, 
were  still  at  the  $517  million  level  in  No- 
vember.    The  recovery  continued  nicely. 

Practically  all  through  1961.  the  Fed 
Open  Market  Committee,  which — by 
buying  or  selling  securities  in  the  open 
market — controls  the  level  of  reserves  of 
the  banking  system  and  thus  the  money 
supply,  pursued  this  adequate-money 
policy.  As  the  minutes  of  the  Open 
Market  Conmiittee  meeting  every  3 
weeks  show  it  wisely  decided  to  let  well 
enough  alone  through  June  and  July 
and  August  and  September  and  October 
and  November  1961. 

But.  alas,  this  performance  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  On  December  19.  1961. 
the  Fed  returned  to  its  old  habit  of  chok- 
ing off  recovery,  learned  in  1955  and 
1959.  The  Open  Market  Committee  is- 
sued an  economic  policy  directive  for  a 
somewhat  slower  rate  of  Increase  in  total 
reserves  than  during  recent  months,  and 
with  emphasis  on  continuance  of  the  3- 
month  Treasury  bill  rate  at  close  to  the 
top  of  the  range  recently  prevailing 

To  their  credit.  Govs.  G.  H.  King,  Jr  . 
and  George  W.  Mitchell  voted  against  the 
directive  on  the  grounds  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  for  any  modification 
of  policy  in  the  direction  of  less  ease. 

The  new  tight-money  policy  was  not 
long  in  taking  effect. 

The  90-day  Treasury  bill  rate,  which 
was  at  2.4  percent  in  November  1961. 
promptly  Jumped  up  to  2  75  percent. 
where  it  has  since  remained. 

The  money  supply,  which  had  been  in- 
creasing steadily  throughout  1961  and 
had  reached  a  peak  of  $144.9  billion  in 
December  1961,  declined  In  January  and 
Febriiary  1962.  In  the  second  half  of 
February,   the   laat  date  for   which  we 


have  figures,  money  supply  had  dropped 
to  $144.2  billion,  a  decrease  from  De- 
cember of  $700  million. 

Free  reserves  likewise  felt  the  on- 
slaught of  the  new  tight-money  policy. 
By  February  1962.  they  had  dropped  to 
$424  million.  They  rebounded  slightly 
to  $444  million  by  February  14.  and  have 
been  lower  ever  since  FYee  reserves 
were  $350  million  on  March  8.  $353  mil- 
lion on  March  22.  and  $369  million  on 
March  28,  1962  This  low  level  of  free 
reserves  means  that  great  numbers  of 
banks,  particularly  city  banks,  are 
•  loaned  up" — without  any  ability  to  lend 
money,  except  as  an  old  loan  is  paid  off, 
or  as  securities  from  their  portfolios  are 
sold.  Indeed,  in  February,  commercial 
bank.s  had  to  sell  $1.2  billion  of  US  se- 
cuntie.s,  at  least  partly  in  order  to  meet 
even  a  small  part  of  the  demands  of 
businessmen,  homebuUders,  consumers, 
and  other  loan  applicants. 

Now.  it  IS  perfectly  true  that  in  the 
last  few  weeks  the  interest  rate  on  lons- 
term  U.S.  bonds,  and  on  other  long-term 
securities,  has  softened  slightly.  This 
softening,  however,  has  been  in  spite  of, 
not  because  of.  Federal  Reserve  mone- 
tary policy  Investors  have  Ix-come 
somewhat  more  pessimistic  about  the 
economy's  growth  rate,  and  are  hence 
switching  from  stocks  to  bonds,  which 
raises  bond  prices  and  lowers  bond 
yields 

The  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  regret 
to  say,  is  at  it  again.  Having  tasted  the 
heady  wine  of  tight  money  when  the 
economy  was  recovering  in  1955  and 
1959.  it  has  now  reached  for  the  same 
old  bottle  again  just  as  the  economy  was 
beginning  to  recover 

The  remedy  is  clear.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  ought  promptly  to  re- 
peal its  destructive  policy  decision  of 
December  16,  1961,  and  supply  the  econ- 
omy with  adequate  credit — net  free  re- 
.serves  at  least  at  the  $500  million  level. 
Two  bouts  with  the  tight-money  bottle 
in  a  decade  are  enough. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  the  answer  to  a  question  that  has 
been  troubling  me  for  some  time  Why 
the  $50  million  that  was  used  to  buy 
245  million  French  francs  on  March  1 
of  this  year  did  not  come  out  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  rather  than 
out  of  funds  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System?  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  I  can  explain  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systems  position  in 
that.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
does  not  buy  and  sell  foreign  currency 
for  the  account  of  any  one  of  its  mem- 
t)er  countries.  If  a  member  country 
wants  to  acquire  foreign  currencies  for 
Its  own  purpose,  it  has  to  buy  these  it- 
self The  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
since  1933,  pursuant  to  the  Treasury 
Stabilization  Fund  that  has  been  set  up 
for  that  purpose,  does,  therefore,  deal 
in  foreign  currencies.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  is  a  salutary  function. 
The  Federal  Reserve  got  into  this  busi- 
ness only  recently. 


It  will  interest  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
expressed  a  good  deal  of  Interest  In  Just 
what  the  Federal  Reserve  was  doing 
when  Mr.  Martin  appeared  before  us 
within  the  last  month.  We  wanted  to 
be  very  sure,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  agree  with  our  philosophy 
there,  that  Congress  retain  some  knowl- 
edge of  and  control  over  what  the  execu- 
tive departments  were  doing.  As  the 
result  of  that  inquiry  we  wrote  Into  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  the  payments  leg- 
islation that  was  before  this  body  last 
week  a  very  definite  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  po- 
litically responsible  ofBcer  in  this  coun- 
try, charge  himself  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  setting  and  formulating  our 
international  economic  and  financial 
policy  with  particular  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter of  buying  foreign  currencies,  so  that 
the  Congress  would  have  one  place  to 
look  to  and  so  that  uncoordinated  activi- 
ties could  not  go  on. 

In  specific  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  about  the  $50  million  purchase 
in  French  francs  which  was  made  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  think  that  that  pur- 
chase probably  wtis  in  the  national  In- 
terest. I  think  that  is  so  because  3  or 
4  weeks  ago  turned  out  to  be  a  time 
when  the  franc  was  purchasable  at  a 
fair  exchange  rate.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
have  in  our  kitty  some  foreign  cur- 
rency so  that  if  the  dollar  should  once 
again  be  placed  under  strain  we  can  do 
what  we  can  to  bail  it  out. 

However,  and  now  I  come  to  what  I 
think  is  the  more  appropriate  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  the  primary 
duty  of  helping  maintain  the  dollar  as 
an  international  reserve  key  currency 
is  and  should  be  on  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  It  is  significant  that  in 
the  past  this  country,  the  United  States, 
has  been  a  very  generous  participant  in 
the  International  Monetary  P^lnd.  Now 
that  the  dollar  itself  has  international 
problems,  it  is  only  meet,  right,  and 
proper  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  help  us  more  than  it  has  In  the 
past  The  purpose  of  the  pajmients 
agreement  which  was  passed  by  this 
body  last  week  was  to  impose  that  kind 
of  obligation  on  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund. 

Mr.  GROSS  Let  me  get  this  straight. 
Ls  it  possible  to  use  the  funds  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  other  countries'  cur- 
rencies in  order  to  defend  the  position 
of  or  stabilize  the  dollar  in  the  interna- 
tional money  market ■' 

Mr  REUSS.  Yes.  it  is.  Technically 
this  is  true  right  now.  However,  the 
purpose  of  the  payments  agreement  leg- 
islation which  went  through  this  body 
last  week  was  to  get  additional  funds 
into  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  unhappy  truth  is  that  today  the 
Fund  holds  only  negligible  quantities  of 
French  francs.  lUlian  lira.  West  German 
deutschemarks,  and  other  very  strong 
continental  currencies.  Under  the 
agreement  which  this  body  of  the  Con- 
gress ratified,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  would  put  Itself  in  a  position 
where  it  may  lay  its  hands  on  $3  billion 
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worth  of  these  key  continental  curren- 
cies, leaving  aside  pounds  sterling  and 
of  course  our  own  currency,  the  dollar. 
When  that  Is  done,  and  I  hope  it  is  done 
quickly,  then  It  will  be  true  that  this 
country  can  avail  Itself  of  the  offices  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  get 
its  hands  on  currencies  like  French 
francs. 

When  that  happens,  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  use  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  that  purpose,  and  not  feel  It  so 
necessary  to  buy  these  currencies  our- 
.selves  out  of  our  own  dollar  stabilization 
fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
using  $50  million  as  it  did  on  March  1 
of  this  year  to  buy  French  francs;  is 
that  not  contributing  to  and  widening 
the  imbalance  of  our  dollar  transactions 
rather  than  helping? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman's  Mid- 
western horsesense  arithmetic  is  very 
good  as  usual.  This  is  a  criticism  I  have 
of  infinite  activities  by  either  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  Federal  Reserve  to  buy  foreign 
currency.  In  a  sense  it  is  bootstrap  lift- 
ing, because  we  have  to  buy  the  foreign 
currency  with  dollars.  In  defense  of  our 
money  experts.  I  would  say  this : 

There  are  times  when  in  a  particular 
week  the  dollar  looks  strong  and  the 
franc  looks  relatively  weak  and  when  it 
may  make  sense  to  get  a  few  of  these 
foreign  currencies  into  our  kitty.  But 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  on  essentially 
sound  ground  when  he  says,  you  cannot 
lift  yourself  by  your  own  bootstraps,  if 
you  spend  $50  million  to  buy  francs,  you 
are  $50  million  shy  on  your  balance  of 
payments  to  the  extent  that  you  have 
done  that.  I  think  the  gentleman,  by 
the  same  token,  would  agree  that  this 
technical  operation,  if  conducted  by 
competent  people  who  know  what  they 
are  domg,  can  moderately  help  us  in  the 
central  problem  that  we  are  confronted 
with,  which  is,  as  the  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  would  agree,  getting  and  keeping 
a  sound  full-employment  economy  at 
home,  and  bringing  our  international 
payments  into  balance,  and  then  seeing 
that  raids  and  rtms  on  the  dollar  are 
warded  off  by  the  kind  of  international 
cooperative  action  which  does  not  place 
all  the  burden  on  Uncle  Sam.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  certainly  do.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  state 
that,  after  all.  It  comes  back  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar,  and  that  we  can 
best  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
by  taking  care  of  our  finances  reasonably 
and  logically  with  balanced  budgets  in 
this  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  where  we  must  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar — here  at  home.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman.  I  did  read  the 
hearings,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  particularly  the  questions  which  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  asked  of  Mr. 
Martin  as  well  as  Mr.  Dillon  on  the  sub- 
ject— and.  perhaps.  I  stated  it  wrongly — 
of  the  divided  authority  to  use  our 
money  In  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  dol- 
lar in  the  international  money  market. 
I  agree  completely  with  the  gentleman 
that  this  ought  to  be  concentrated  in  one 


place  so  that  we  will  know  precisely 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  misstated 
matters  when  he  referred  to  the  divided 
authority.  That  is  the  way  the  situation 
has  developed.  I  think  the  Congress 
by  timely  action  made  clear  its  desire  to 
have  that  authority  concentrated. 


URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Shilley] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  an  issue  which  President  Ken- 
nedy dealt  with  in  his  message  on  trans- 
portation delivered  to  the  Congress  re- 
cently. I  refer  to  one  of  the  most  urgent 
and  important  domestic  issues  facing  the 
Nation,  namely,  that  of  urban  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  recently  undertaken 
field  investigations  of  the  problems  of 
urban  transportation.  Their  findings 
support  the  need  for  substantial  expan- 
sion and  significant  changes  in  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program  authorized 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 

Based  on  these  studies,  the  President, 
in  his  message  on  transportation,  has 
urged  the  Congress  to  provide  Federal 
financial  aid  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  plan  and  develop  the  comprehen- 
sive and  balanced  urban  transportation 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  great  majority  of 
our  citizens.  I  Join  with  President  Ken- 
nedy in  urging  your  support  of  such  a 
viable  Federal  program  which  has  such 
an  im]3ortant  bearing  on  the  future  fi- 
nancial and  economic  well-being  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  problem  of 
traCBc  congestion  in  oiu:  great  metropoli- 
tan areas — the  great  urban  centers  of 
our  Nation  which  are,  at  once,  home  for 
three-quarters  of  our  population,  the 
centers  of  our  culture,  research,  and  edu- 
cation, the  headquarters  for  our  great 
corporate  endeavors,  and  the  weUspring 
of  oiU"  Nation's  wealth. 

It  is  ironic  in  an  era  in  which  we  are 
making  stirring  advances  in  space  trans- 
portation that  the  problem  of  groimd 
transportation  in  Metropolis,  U.S.A..  lies 
festering  and  unattended.  Colonel 
Glenn  traveled  halfway  aroimd  the 
earth  last  February  20  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  millions  of  our  workers  to  travel 
from  their  homes  to  their  Jobs. 

We  can  look  forward  confidently  to 
still  greater  advances  in  space  transpor- 
tation. But  our  prospects  of  unsnarling 
the  trsifflc  jams  on  our  metropolitan 
highways  and  freeways  are  dismal  unless 
this  Congress  provides  the  same  kind  of 
leadership  and  assistance  that  put  our 
Nation's  space  program  into  orbit  in  a 
period  of  only  a  few  short  years. 

A  variety  of  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  congestion  problems  now  facing 
our  urban  centers,  three  of  which  seem 
to  stand  out  as  particularly  important. 
First  is  the  great  population  explosion 


the  United  States  has  experienced  in  the 
past  20  years.  But  even  more  significant 
than  the  overall  Increase  In  the  number 
of  people  is  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
population  growth  is  occurring  in  our 
metropolitan  areas,  particularly  in  the 
outlying  regions  of  these  areas.  Half  of 
our  urbanites  now  live  In  "Suburbia" 
compared  to  1  in  3  in  1950.  This  rapid 
expansion  of  metropolitan  fringe  areas 
has  greatly  Increased  the  strain  on  the 
transportation  facilities  of  our  great 
urban  centers  and  is  threatening  the 
fiscal  solvency  and  economic  survival  of 
core  cities. 

Second,  Federal  housing  activities  and 
programs  have  accentuated  this  dispersal 
process.  In  particular.  Federal  home 
loan  guarantee  programs  have  promoted 
single  family  home  ownership  in  sub- 
urban areas  at  the  expense  of  the  cen- 
tral cities.  The  growing  scarcity  of 
urban  land  has  pushed  these  suburban 
housing  developments  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  the  economic  employ- 
ment hubs  of  our  metropolitan  regions. 
The  lack  of  Federal  programs  to  en- 
courage the  provision  of  suitable  hous- 
ing alternatives  in  downtown  locations 
for  middle  income  families  has  given  ad- 
ditional impetus  to  the  exodus  of  many 
city  families.  As  a  result  a  distressing 
number  of  older  cities  are  becoming 
ghettos  of  low  income  and  minority  fami- 
lies, the  tax  base  of  these  cities  has  be- 
come seriously  eroded  and  urban  trans- 
portation  problems  multiplied. 

Last,  the  Federal  highway  air  pro- 
gram by  encouraging  ownership  of  pri- 
vate automobiles  has  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  public  transportation  facili- 
ties. It  is  now  increasingly  evident  in 
most  cities  that  facilities  for  both  private 
and  public  transportation  are  needed  if 
traffic  congestion  downtown  Is  not  to 
stifle  our  urban  centers.  Traffic  Jams  in 
our  city  streets  are  now  costing  the  Na- 
tion some  $5  billion  each  year  in  lower 
downtown  commercial  sales,  lower  tax 
revenues,  lost  time  and  wages,  extra  fuel 
consumption,  and  faster  vehicle  deterio- 
ration. 

All  these  problems  are  accentuated  in 
my  home  State  of  California,  which  will 
become  the  most  populous  State  in  the 
Nation  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  problem  of  traffic  congestion  in 
California  centers  in  the  two  great 
metropolitan  regions  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  which  account  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  State's  total 
population  and  for  some  $21  billion  of 
the  State's  total  assessed  valuation  of 
$29  billion. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  California's  eco- 
nomic future  is  highly  dependent  upon 
the  economic  vitality  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  areas. 
And  the  economic  health  of  California  is, 
of  course,  of  direct  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  many  important 
ways. 

Thus,  the  traffic  congestion — ^particu- 
larly the  looming  and  evening  peak  horn- 
congestion — which  today  threatens  to 
strangle  the  econcnny  of  these  regions 
should  be  a  source  of  great  concern  to  all 
of  us. 

We  have  not  t>een  idle,  I  can  assure 
you,  in  our  efforts  to  cope  with  these 
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probdems.  Next  to  education,  Calliomla 
^""'W^y  spends  more  on  highways  and 
freeways  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
This  State  money  combined  with  Federal 
aid  hJffhway  grants  have  enabled  Cali- 
fornia to  develop  what  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  freeway 
azKl  highway  system  in  the  world.  And 
we  are  continuing  this  program  with  all 
vigor. 

But  despite  our  herculean  efforts  and 
enormous  outlays  of  Federal  and  State 
money,  we  are  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  mounting  population  of  people  and 
cars.  We  long  ago  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  facilities  for  the  private  auto- 
mobile alone  are  not  enough,  and  that 
our  highways  and  streets  must  be  aug- 
mented and  complemented  by  superior 
rapid  transit  systems. 

We  are  so  convinced,  in  fact,  that  our 
metropolitan  freeway  plans  have  been 
baaed  on  the  assimiption  that  rapid 
transit  systems  will  be  operating  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  the  Los 
Angeles  area  by  1980. 

Both  of  these  great  metropolitan  re- 
gions have  made  great  progress  toward 
building  rapid  transit  systems.  In  the 
case  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  a 
step-by -step  program  designed  to  pro- 
duce the  most  modern  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem In  the  world  has  been  underway  for 
more  than  10  years. 

It  has  been  a  decade  of  pioneering 
work.  The  plans  which  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District  have  won  ac- 
claim from  transportation  experts 
throughout  the  world.  For,  in  essence, 
these  plans  provide  the  first  public  trans- 
portation system  ever  developed  which  is 
able  to  provide  transportation  superior 
to  the  private  automobile  and  to  serve 
the  entire  metropolitan  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  expected  that  these 
plans  will  be  presented  to  the  voters  in 
the  San  FYancisco  Bay  area  at  the  gen- 
eral election  this  coming  November.  It 
is  this  schedule  which  lends  a  great 
urgency  to  our  consideration  of  aid  for 
metropolitan  mass  transit  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  transportation  authori- 
ties throughout  the  country  concede  that 
the  fate  of  rapid  trarisit  plarw  in  the 
bay  area  could  well  determine  the  future 
of  rapid  transit  planning  in  other  met- 
ropolitan areas.  If  the  bay  area  plans 
succeed,  that  success  could  well  mean  an 
Immediate  renaissance  in  public  trans- 
portation everywhere.  If  these  plans 
fail,  efforts  to  develop  new  and  improved 
public  transportation  systems  could  be 
set  back  Immeasurably. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  rapid  transit  plans  for  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  becomes  a  na- 
tional  Issue  of   great   Importance. 

The  issue  In  the  bay  area  will  be  de- 
cided squarely  on  a  basis  of  money.  The 
people  of  the  bay  area,  time  after  time. 
have  Indicated  their  desire  for  a  rapid 
transit  system  to  work  with  their  free- 
ways. The  question  remaininK  if 
whether  they  will  be  willing  to  cast  a  60 
percent  majority  vote  In  favor  of  in- 
creasing their  property  taxes  to  pay  the 
estimated  |790  million  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed system.  As  you  can  well  realize 
Mr  Speaker,  obtaining  the  required  60 
percent  majority  on  an  issue  of  such  ma- 


jor proportions  will  be  a  most  difficult 
problem. 

If  prior  to  the  time  the  issue  comes 
to  a  vote  this  Congress  has  taken  mean- 
ingful action  to  make  available  the  same 
type  of  financial  aid  which  it  already 
is  making  available  for  highways,  urban 
renewal,  and  other  major  problems,  I  am 
sure  that  the  chances  of  passing  the 
bond  issue  will  be  increased  tremen- 
dously. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  November 
vote  in  the  bay  area  could  well  be  a  test 
case  nationally  for  rapid  transit.  There- 
fore, I  believe,  it  behooves  this  Congress 
to  hasten  its  corusideratlon  of  transit 
aid  legislation  and  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  insure  the  success  of  the  San 
FVancisco  system. 

I  also  urge  this  Congress  to  formu- 
late a  national  policy  for  a  coordinated 
and  balanced  transportation  system.  If 
we  can  do  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
future  historians  will  record  our  action 
among  the  most  important  accomplish- 
ments of  the  87th  session.  Only  by 
combining  the  efforts  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  promoting  more  compre- 
hensive metropolitan  area  planning  In 
the  field  of  urban  transportation  can 
we  solve  this  urgent  problem  of  20th- 
century  urban  America. 


STOCKPILING  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID 
FUNDS 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Harsha)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  from  the 
recapitulation  provided  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  fMr 
Passman!  and  the  recent  report  filed  by 
the  Subcommittee  for  Review  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  It  is  rather 
obvious  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  recipients  of  US  generosity  are 
stockpiling  our  foreign  aid  fund.s 

According  to  the  dl.stinguished  gentle- 
man from  Loui.siana — and  he  should 
know;  he  is  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee — there  i.s  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  available  in  for- 
eign aid  funds  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  pre.sent  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30.  19«2  This  i.s  not  all  the 
foreign  aid  available  by  any  manner  of 
means;  yet  the  administration  is  asking 
for  another  $4  9  billion  for  fi.scal  1963 

All  of  these  funds  will  not  bv  disbursed 
during  1962.  leaving  an  enormous  sum 
available  for  later  distribution 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  directly 
related  to  our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit; and.  unless  the  outflow  of  gold  and 
dollars  to  foreign  nations  is  dra-stlcally 
reduced,  our  generosity  could  wreck  our 
own  economy 

Thi.s  .survey  team  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  Review  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  recently  .sent  to  Korea  Vietnam, 
and  Turkey  reported  .stockpiling  proce- 
dures of  forei4,'n  aid  funds  in  those 
countries. 


The  mission  of  this  team  was  to  search 
for  evidence  of  waste  as  weU  as  failure 
to  accomplish  anticipated  results. 

Many  deficiencies  observed  by  this 
team  were  not  made  public  because  the 
Executive  classified  them  as  secret  for 
fear  of  giving  undesirable  information 
to  our  enemies  or  for  fear  public  expo- 
sure of  them  would  jeopardize  our  rela- 
tioivs  with  friendly  governments. 

Although  the  survey  team  did  not  re- 
view every  obligation  of  funds  it  found 
many  that  were  carried  over  from  year 
to  year,  some  as  much  as  5  years,  when 
they  were  not  utilized  as  scheduled.  The 
survey  team  reported  that  these  actions 
had  the  effect  of  stockpiling  funds  on 
the  chance  that  they  might  ultimately 
be  used. 

The  survey  team  stated  in  their  find- 
ings that  5  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  .signing  of  the  original  project  agree- 
ment for  a  dam  in  Korea  and  little  of 
a  tangible  nature  has  been  accomplished. 
Funds  have  been  obligated  in  the 
amount  of  $6  million,  only  $15,000  has 
been  Uquidated  and  a  balance  of  $5,9S5,- 
000  is  still  being  held. 

Another  project  involving  $9.7  million 
obligated  since  1958  is  beinc  held  in 
abeyance  while  local  officials  make  up 
their  minds  what  to  do. 

The  subconunittee  reported  that  the 
United  States  should  not  go  ahead  with 
financing  a  plant  until  responsible  offi- 
cials are  sure  what  they  want  done. 
The  holdii^  of  several  million  dollars 
to  finance  construction  for  a  period  of 
years  while  officials  make  up  their  minds 
does  not  appear  to  be  justified,  however. 
And  with  this.  I  concur. 

The  report  indicated  that  sotne  $10 
million  was  being  held  for  future  high- 
way use  without  a  precise  program  or 
specific  commitments  for  its  use  in 
Vietnam.  Here  again  It  appears  that 
funds  are  being  stockpiled  for  future  but 
undetermined  uses. 

The  subcommittee  report  stated  that 
the  survey  team  discovered  in  Turkey, 
expired  procurement  authorizations 
with  large  uncontracted  balances  being 
retained  as  valid  obligations.  One  such 
instance  was  a  procurement  authoriza- 
tion for  construction,  mining,  conveying 
equipment,  and  parts.  It  has  $71,000 
uncontracted  at  June  30.  19<I1.  which 
should  have  been  deobligated  and  re- 
turned to  the  US.  Treasury. 

Another  reported  Instance  was  a  pro- 
curement authorization  for  fertilizer  in 
the  original  amount  of  $2.5  million.  Of 
this  sum  $1,290,263  was  being  held  as  a 
valid  obligation  although  It  was  uncon- 
tracted and  the  contracting  and  deliv- 
ery date.s  had  expired. 

All  of  which  indicated  that  little  if 
any  control  or  check  is  made  by  the 
United  States  of  these  authorizations 
after  they  have  been  once  been  Issued. 
Add  these  disclosures  to  what  Is  being 
withheld  from  the  public  and  you  have 
an  unconscionable  situation  as  far  as  the 
taxpayer  is  concerned. 

These  revelations  by  such  a  cursory 
examination  or  inquiry  indicate  that  in 
all  probability  there  are  vast  hidden  re- 
-serves  available  In  all  countries  receiv- 
ing our  aid  and  that  they  are  being 
stockpiled  for  future  use. 
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All  of  which  points  up  the  fact  that  a 
much  needed  reappraisal  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  long  overdue.  Unless  we 
call  a  halt  to  this  stockpiling  of  foreign 
aid  funds  and  put  some  rigid  controls  on 
our  generosity,  we  are  soon  going  to  find 
the  dollar  valueless. 

We  have  to  stop  taking  care  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  put  our  own  affairs 
in  order. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  OUTDOOR  REC- 
REATIONAL RESOURCES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St.  Oek- 
mainI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcokd  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
two  bills  which  I  am  introducing  today 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and 
improving  the  recreational  resources  of 
this  Nation. 

The  first  of  these  measures  Ls  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  coordination  and  de- 
velopment of  effective  Federal  and  State 
programs  relating  to  outdoor  recreation, 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  outdoor  recreation  planning. 
This  legislation  is  based  on  an  extensive 
and  thorough  study  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion which  emphasized  the  fact  that 
good  outdoor  recreational  opporttmities 
for  all  Americana  depend  on  an  effec- 
tively planned,  well  coordinated  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the 
States,  and  private  citizens.  In  addition 
to  legislative  acticm,  the  President's 
executive  order  creating  an  Outdoor 
Recreation  Advisory  Council,  and  the 
Interior  Secretary's  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  within 
that  E>epartment  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

This  proposed  bill  will  confer  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  the  appropriate 
authority  to  make  a  national  recreation 
program  effective.  Also,  it  would  au- 
thorize $50  million  in  grants  over  a  7- 
year  period  to  help  the  States  plan  well- 
rounded  outdoor  recreation  programs. 

Some  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  would  be 
the  encouragement  of  the  program  It- 
self, the  nutlntenance  of  a  continuing 
inventory  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  needs,  the  admhilstration  of  State 
assistance  and  the  encouragement  of 
interstate  cooperation,  the  carrying  on 
of  research  and  the  publication  of  in- 
formation, the  preparation  of  a  nation- 
wide recreational  program,  the  estab- 
lishment of  educational  programs  to 
make  the  people  of  our  country  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  outdoor  recreation, 
and  the  promotion  of  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  In  carrying  out  the 
program. 

While  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  recom- 
mended funds  for  planning,  land  acqui- 


sition, and  loans  to  help  States  to  meet 
the  matching  payments,  the  billl  am  In- 
troducing suggests  only  planning  grants 
at  this  time.  After  the  various  studies 
have  been  made,  we  can  better  evaluate 
our  remaining  needs  in  this  area. 

If  this  measure  Is  enacted,  the  type 
of  program  envisioned  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion can  become  a  reality. 

The  second  measure  I  am  introduc- 
ing— a  bill  to  establish  a  land  conserva- 
tion fimd — is  intended  to  complement 
the  first  measure. 

There  is  need  for  a  fiscally  responsible 
means  of  financing  the  eventual  acqiiisi- 
tion  of  land  for  outdoor  recreational  pur- 
poses. This  bill  establishes  or  authorizes 
the  needed  new  revenue  sources.  These 
sources  include: 

First.  Proceeds  from  entrance,  admis- 
sion, and  other  recreation  user  fees  on 
Federal  land  and  water  areas. 

Second.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
Federal  surplus  nonmilitary  real  prop- 
erty. 

Third.  That  portion  of  the  gasoline 
excise  tax  for  gasoline  used  in  boats 
which  is  now  refundable  under  existing 
law. 

Fourth.  Revenues  from  a  new  system 
of  annual  Federal  user  changes  on  rec- 
reation boats. 

A  portion  of  the  revenues  realized  from 
these  sources  would  be  transferred  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  help 
offset  the  costs  of  acquiring  additional 
lands  for  public  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  at  Federal  res- 
ervoirs, financed  through  project  appro- 
priations to  water  resources  agencies. 
The  remaining  revenues  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  land  conservation  fund 
established  by  the  bill.  The  legislation 
also  includes  advance  appropriations  of 
$500  million  so  that  the  program  can  be 
begim  without  delay.  The  money  will 
be  repaid  from  the  sources  mentioned. 
Other  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  In  his  transmittal  letter  ac- 
companjring  the  draft  bill  are  likewise 
Included. 

The  importance  and  urgency  of  these 
two  measures  dictate  that  they  be  acted 
upon  without  delay.  The  health  and 
happiness  of  our  Nation  can  be  enhanced 
by  the  exptmsion  and  development  of 
America's  outdoor  recreational  advan- 
tages.   

A  SCHOOL  FOR  FORGOTTEN 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mm-XER]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcou)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  B€ULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  5,  I  commented  on  an  important 
health  problem  that  our  Nation  is 
facing:  The  care  and  training  of  the 
forgotten  child,  the  more  than  10,000 
mentally  retarded  youngsters  who  are  in 
need  of  special  care. 

It  is  one  of  the  tmfortunate  facts  of 
life  that  We  frequently  forget  those  in 


our  midst  who  are  not  adequately  en- 
dowed, because  of  the  aocidents  of  birth, 
to  cope  with  their  environment  and  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  There  are  those 
Who  care,  however,  and  the  Institute  for 
Retarded  Children  of  the  Shield  of  David 
is  composed  of  people  who  care  and  who 
are  working  constantly  to  help  the  men- 
tally handicapped  and  to  find  the  causes 
and  cure  of  mental  retardation. 

In  connection  with  their  efforts  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  "School  for  Forgot- 
ten Children,"  which  appeared  in  To- 
day's Health  for  July  1961 : 

A  School  for  Fosgottxn  CHn.nBKW 
(By  WUllam  B.  Vath) 

Denny  was  8^  the  day  hla  parents  tools 
him  on  his  first  ride  In  a  taxi.  Quiet  and 
withdrawn,  but  quick  to  smUe,  the  tow- 
headed  yoxuigster  seemed  a  Uttle  bewildered 
as  the  cab  pulled  up  in  front  of  Its  destina- 
tion at  1800  Andrews  Avenue.  He'd  never 
been  this  far  from  home  before,  and  the 
ride  through  Manhattan  was  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent experience  for  him. 

The  third  son  of  a  SOO-a-week  hardware 
store  clerk,  Donny  had  never  been  farther 
away  from  home  before  than  the  supermar- 
ket on  the  corner.  And  that  had  only  been 
three  or  four  times  when  his  mother  couldn't 
find  someone  to  wat<^  blm.  He'd  never 
been  to  school,  either — ^though  both  his 
older  brothers  had  started  In  first  grade  when 
they  were  6. 

But  these  things  didn't  bother  Donny. 
Nor  did  the  fact  that  he  hadnt  learned  to 
speak  more  than  a  doeen  or  so  words.  He 
did  have  one  reason  to  be  iHX>ud,  however: 
he  was  toilet  trained,  had  been  now  for  al- 
most a  year.  But  Donny  felt  no  pride. 
Nor  did  he  know  or  feel  hardly  any  of  the 
emotions  of  an  8'^ -year-old  boy. 

For  Donny  was  mentally  retarded.  Diag- 
nosis:  congenital  cerebral  defect. 

His  mother  and  father  knew  those  words 
well,  and  what  they  represented,  though  they 
understood  nothing  of  how  this  defect  came 
about  or  why  It  had  to  be  Donny  who  was 
bom  this  way. 

Ever  since  their  family  d<^tor  had  sug- 
gested, when  Donny  was  barely  a  year  old, 
that  they  put  him  somewhere  he  could  get 
special  training,  the  parents  had  looked  for 
that  "somewhere"  they  coiild  afford  on  a 
budget  of  $90  a  week.  They  couldnt  bring 
themselves  to  apply  for  a  place  in  a  State 
school — their  consdencea  would  never  let 
them  do  that. 

So  Donny  stayed  at  home,  while  his  family 
endured  the  pain,  the  confusion,  the  frustra- 
tions of  every  parent  of  a  mentally  retarded 
child — and,  most  of  all,  the  feelings  of  guilt 
that  they  werent  doing  something  for  him. 
Now  It  was  getting  worse;  the  other  boys 
were  growing  up  and  Donny  was  becoming  a 
burden  for  them  too. 

Then  the  parents  heard  about  the  Shield 
of  David  Institute  for  Retarded  Children. 
They  heard  that  here  a  family  could  pay  as 
Uttle  as  $1  a  month  for  special  schooling, 
speech  therapy,  tests.  Individual  psycho- 
therapy, and  counseling  services. 

Of  all  the  tragedies  of  parenthood,  one  U 
perhaps  most  stark  and  painful:  The  day  a 
mottier  and  father  learn  that  their  child  Is 
mentally  retarded.  For  of  the  multitude  of 
human  aliments,  none  Is  more  beclouded 
with  mystery  nor  so  complicated  In  Its  origin 
and  range  of  diagnostic  categories. 

A  classification  of  these  varlotu  categories 
In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
of  Mental  Deficiency  takes  110  pag«a.  Most 
of  the  victims  fall  into  catagorlea  where  very 
Uttle  Is  understood  of  the  eauN  of  their  lU- 
ness :  mongolism,  congenital  cerebral  defects, 
and  those  whoee  causes  aren't  even  elasslfled. 

To  most  stricken  children  today,  mental 
retardation  Is  a  lifetime  handicap.     BKeept 
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la  MTtein  dlaorden.  and  providing  dUcncwU 
ooBM  Mtfly  •nough.  mart  toil  aclcnc*  with  lu 
ftmnit  knowledge  cazmot  bold  out  ho[>e  for 
•  etire— only  help  in  training  and  edncmtlng. 
To  Uw  parents  of  ■  MTcrely  afflicted  child, 
n  m— ne  oonTualon  and  fmatratlon  aa  ttiey 
■••k  aid  in  trying  to  do  aomcttilng  for  tbe 
youngBtar.  It  meana  an  unending  struggle 
to  educate  ttie  clilld  in  the  almpleet  of 
taaki  ipealrlng  intelligible  worda,  dreaslng 
hlmaeLf.  toilet  training. 

And  retardation  often  meana  a  double 
fragedy.  for  multiple  handicaps  are  fre- 
quent—bonea  and  musclee  that  are  warpet* 
and  uaeleaa.  eyes  tliat  don't  see  properly,  earn 
that  dont  bear  aa  they  should,  emotional 
problems. 

And  even  when  they  come  to  realize  that 
only  the  skill  and  guidance  of  profeeslonal 
personnel  can  help  their  child,  the  average 
parenta  have  trouble  finding  facilities  with- 
in tbeir  dnanclal  means.  Training  becomes 
unattainable. 

It  was  to  help  fill  this  desperate  need 
that  tbe  Shield  of  David  waa  organized  m 
New  York  City  In  1054.  A  nonsectarlan  or- 
ganlaation  (66  percent  of  patients  are  Chris- 
tian. SS  percent  Jewish),  it  has  effectively 
combined  a  day  school  for  the  training  of 
ssTcrely  retarded  children  with  a  social 
work  guidance  program  for  parents. 

Dattnyl  parents  were  welcomed  that  first 
aaomlng  k>y  the  Inatitute's  clinic  director, 
Dv.  Joseph  Michaels,  who  introduced  them 
to  the  school  psychologist,  a  aoclal  worker, 
and  a  pediatrician.  During  a  long  Intcr- 
▼Isw.  these  staff  members  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  Donny  and  conditions  at  home, 
and  answered  many  of  tbe  parents'  questlona 
about  the  insUtutc. 

They  explained  that  the  institute's  services 
are  divided  anK>ng  three   s];>eclflc   areas: 

1.  For  parents  of  children  from  birth  to 
4  years,  a  home  training  program,  along 
with  parental  guidance  and  casework  serv- 
ice 

a.  For  children  from  4  to  7,  a  daily  school 
training  program  in  an  effort  to  help  these 
youngsters  become  eligible  for  special  classes 
oi  the  public  schools. 

3.  For  children  from  4  to  13,  a  scbool- 
tralnlr^i  program  geared  to  their  Intellectual 
level  and  with  a  view  to  helping  them  be- 
come ready  for  public  school  or  other  fa- 
cilities. Donny  would  be  Included  in  this 
third  category. 

Of  the  Inatitute's  current  active  reglstra- 
tiOA  of  15g  children  from  all  economic  groups 
and  all  sections  of  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Kew  York,  06  attend  a  part-time  day 
school.  Operating  5  days  a  week  from  9 
to  5.  September  through  June,  the  school 
has  a-hour  sessions  either  in  the  morning 
or  ths  afternoon  for  most  of  its  students 
There  are  also  3  groups  of  about  15  children 
who  attend  a  full-day  program. 

About  half  of  thoac  attending  the  school 
are  picked  up  and  delivered  by  chartered 
busss;  the  others  provide  their  own  transpor- 
tation or  live  close  enough  to  walk  to  school 
Tbe  63  children  enrolled  In  the  home- 
tralning  program  (infants  to  age  4>  are 
visltad  1  day  sach  week  by  either  a  public 
health  nurse  or  a  teacher. 

Ooony'a  parents  learned  that  fees  at  Shield 
of  David  are  dstermlnad  aftsr  interviews  with 
a  social  worker  ssslgnsd  to  tbe  esse,  and 
depend  upon  ths  family's  inconoe.  size  of 
family,  and  special  expenses  Involved.  At 
the  institute,  there  are  usually  13  to  15  fam- 
ilies on  the  department  of  welfare  rolls 
These  cases  pay  ths  minimum  fee  of  |l 
monthly,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  depart- 
ment of  welfare.  Another  10  percent  of  the 
cases  pay  ths  maximum  fse  of  $50  a  month 
Ths  reaaalnlng  10  percent  paya  between  |1 
and  $15  a  month.  An  initial  diagnostic  fee 
ts  charged  for  all  patients:  it  ranges  from  $5 
to    $10,    depending    on    iiulivldual    clrcum- 


Paienta'  fees  supply  only  8V«  percent  of  the 
Institute's  $300,000- plus  annual  budget.    The 


remainder  comes  from  membership  auxilia- 
ries (about  35  percent),  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  (about  25  percent). 
contributing  organizations  (about  10  per- 
cent), and  other  miscellaneous  sorirces 

The  real  heart  of  the  entire  progrann,  the 
staff  psychologist  explained,  Is  the  serrlce  to 
parents  In  helping  them  understand  the 
child's  condition,  the  dally  areas  of  conflict 
and  stress  which  parents  experience,  and  the 
problems  of  the  relationship  of  the  retarded 
child  to  other  members  of  the  fnmllv 

Ready  to  assist  in  this  demanding  task  U  a 
professional  staff  of  34.  Including  a  fjeychla- 
trlst,  a  pedlarrlclan,  an  ophthnlmold^lst.  a 
dental  consultant,  3  psychologists,  a  public 
health  nurse,  a  speech  pathologist,  4  speech 
therapists,  a  casework  supervisor,  4  psychi- 
atric social  workers,  an  educational  director, 
an  educational  consultant,  11  teachers,  a 
student  teacher,  and  2  social  work  students 

After  the  Interview  with  Donny's  parents, 
the  pediatrician  t'X)lc  Donny  to  the  diagnos- 
tic clinic  for  a  physical  examination  and 
psychiatric  testing.  Diagnosis  is  complex 
and  difficult,  normal  psychological  tools  do 
not  exist  for  testing  retarded  children  since 
the  normal  rules  of  psycholugy  do  nut  apply 
to  them.  Thu.s.  no  diagnosis  Is  attempted 
the  first  day.  Donnys  parents  learned  that 
this  would  be  decided  later  at  a  staff  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  conference,  where  each 
case    Is    comprehensively    evaluated. 

The  clinic  staff  has  eeen,  over  the  years, 
the  whole  range  of  known  and  determinable 
factors  In  retardation.  Including  those  caused 
by  prenatal  or  postnatal  Infections,  trauma, 
and  metabolic  disorders  Among  the  mul- 
tiple handicaps  they've  tried  to  help  have 
been  impairment  of  sight  and  hearing,  con- 
vulsive disorders  i  including  all  forms  of 
eptlepey),  psychiatric  Impairment  (le  ,  emo- 
tional and  behavioral  disorders),  motor  dys- 
function (including  all  forms  of  paraly^Ls 
and  unusual   muscle   n^ovement) 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  institute 
has  provided  full  dental  care  f>>r  most  of 
Its  patients,  since  care  for  youngsters  with 
sonte  special  conditions  Is  not  readily  avail- 
able In  the  community.  For  a  standard  fee 
of  $60  per  child,  the  program  includes  a 
complete  examination  of  the  teeth  and  oral 
cavity  and  a  routine  reexamination  In  6 
months. 

Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  the 
patients  for  dental  work,  all  rehabilitative 
treatment  is  done  under  anesthesia  In  a 
single  session.  This  includes  fllllngs.  ex- 
tractions, and  such  restorative  and  rehabili- 
tative procedures  as  can  be  accoonpllahed  in 
an  office  setting  The  institute's  dental  con- 
sultant has  Invented  new  Instruments  and 
devised  new  procedures  specially  adapted 
to  work  with  handicapped  and  uncooper- 
ative patients 

Aside  from  prescriptions  for  tranq\illlzers 
In  some  cases,  all  «pecial  or  additional  med- 
ical attention— such  as  an  electroencephalo- 
gram, orthopedic  aid.  and  hearing  aids  is 
referred  to  family  physicians  In  welfare 
cases,  a  report  Is  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
treatment  cUnlc 

The  staff  report  merely  makes  recom- 
mendations; It  Is  entirely  up  to  the  family 
physician  to  use  the  Information  the  way 
he  sees  fit  These  reports  are.  however,  fol- 
lowed up  through  liaison  with  the  persons  1 
physicians  by  caseworkers.  Institute  policy 
prohibits  staff  members  from  seeUig  any  pa- 
tients on  a  private  basis. 

When  Donny  was  admitted  lo  Uie  school  a 
few  weeks  later,  his  parents  were  cautioned 
not  to  expect  Immediate  Improvement  It 
takes  6  to  8  months  of  obeervatkin  to  form 
a  clinical  picture  of  each  patient  In  the 
meantime,  individual  goals  are  established 
for  each  child,  snd  a  program  specially 
suited  to  htm  is  developed.  Youngsters  are 
graduated  Into  cla.-ises  by  their  level  of  func- 
tioning— never  by  age  -  with  about  eight 
chlldreu  to  one  teacher. 


The  overall  target  Is  to  help  sach  patient 
develop  his  niaximum  capacities.  For  some, 
this  may  mean  the  ability  to  speak  the 
simplest  words  and  to  reapond  to  simple 
words  snd  symbols.  For  others,  it  may  mean 
fairly  rapid  graduation  Into  a  aparlal  low- 
IQ  class  in  s  public  school,  and  then  on  to 
occupati(.>nal  training  which  may  eventually 
enable  them  to  earn  their  own  living. 

Patients  are  grouped  according  to  Indi- 
vidual ability  and  personality  and  the  emo- 
tional and  training  needs  of  each.  Oroups 
Miry  from  passive,  «rlthdrawn  youngsters  to 
the  m<^)re  aggressive,  stimulated,  and  respon- 
sive Uome  classes  are  made  up  of  children 
with  more  predominant  emotional  disturb- 
ance or  those  with  pronounced  perceptual 
dinculties. 

The  15  patienta  who  attend  the  full-day 
schotJl  scsalons  have  been  introduced  to  a 
reading-readiness  program  and  are  progress- 
ing to  more  abstract  concepts  such  as  letters 
I'f  the  alphabet  and  color  differences. 

I>>nny's  teschers  were  guided  by  ths  psy- 
cholOKist's  original  analysis,  and  aa  the 
weeks  went  by.  the  boy  was  reexamined 
l>eriiKlically  to  detect  areas  of  change  snd 
to  provide   clues   for   further  coneentratlon 

Pur  some  cblldreu.  individual  play  therapy 
sessions  with  a  psychologist  arc  recom- 
mended to  help  Introduce  them  to  group 
sittiatlons  and  to  drain  off  excessive  ag- 
gression that  can't  be  tolerated  In  a  group 
of  classmates 

Danny's  mother  and  father  enrolled  in  one 
of  two  group  therapy  sessions.  Masting  In 
the  evening  with  other  parents,  they  found 
they  could  test  and  reexamine  the  awareness 
they  had  gained  through  Individual  coutuel- 
Ing  and  cotild  express  and  share  some  of  their 
feelings  of  Isolation  and  difference  from  the 
rest  of  tbe  world.  They  met  regularly  with 
the  teaching  staff  and  partidpatsd  in  educa- 
tional forums  where  training  procedures 
were   discussed. 

Prom  the  outset.  Donny  took  part  In  the 
sclvo«.irs  speech  and  language  program.  Chil- 
dren arrive  at  the  clinic  with  a  variety  of 
communication  problems:  hearing  handi- 
caps, difficulty  In  articulation,  scholalla 
( echoing  words  and  phrases  tpoksn  to  them ) . 
or  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  gssUirea  rattaer 
than  words.  This  last  was  one  of  Donny's 
biggest  troubles. 

In  addition  to  individual  seaalona  with  a 
speech  therapist,  the  boy  sat  In  on  group 
storytelling,  choral  speaking,  and  speech 
games,  and  learned  to  work  with  speech - 
music  materials. 

Helping  both  child  and  parents  adjust  to 
the  school  is  the  >ob  of  a  central  msmber 
of  the  clinic  team— the  caseworker.  From 
the  moment  Donny  was  enrolled,  she  vas  In 
frequent  contact  with  the  boy's  family — ask- 
ing questions,  putting  together  a  general 
picture  of  his  development  and  history  and 
his  family's  social  and  psychologteal  values, 
as  well  as  counseling,  advising,  and  answer- 
ing the  many  questions  this  new  experience 
prompted. 

tjlnce  the  casework  contact  is  a  condition 
of  the  child's  attendance  In  the  institute's 
school,  some  parents  at  first  strongly  resl»t 
becoming  Involved  In  the  service.  They  feel 
they've  done  their  part  In  spplying  for  con- 
crets  help,  and  to  them,  tbs  scboot  Is  the 
fulfillment  of  thst  need. 

Tbe  idea  that  they,  as  parents,  contribute 
to  their  child's  development  or  retardation 
Is  an  aUen  concept  to  soma  mothers  and 
fathers  They'd  prefer  to  confine  the  prob- 
lem to  the  child's  specific  condition  rather 
than  accept  the  fact  that  mental  retardation 
Is  a  family  situation  which  most  bs  m«t  with 
the  personality,  strengths,  end  issomcti  with 
which  any  problem  in  living  muat  be  met. 

It's  the  caseworker's  Job  to  hetp  the  fam- 
ily achieve  this  maximum  mental  health  as 
well  as  to  provide  the  direction  and  knowl- 
edge which  parents  need  to  plan  for  their 
retarded    child.      The   caseworker   Interprets 
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for  parenta  the  school  staff's  general  think- 
ing and  evaluation  of  the  child's  capacity. 
She  also  reports  to  the  teaching  and  clinical 
btaff  on  conditions  in  eacSi  child's  boBM  and 
changes  in  parents'  attitudes.  This  enables 
the  staff  to  know  details  of  the  fanUly  situa- 
tion which  affect  ths  patient's  development 
and    behavior. 

Preparing  the  family  for  the  child's  dis- 
charge is  another  Important  duty  of  the  case- 
worker. In  Donny's  ease,  the  school  wss  the 
first  separation  of  child  and  family — as  it  is 
In  many  instances — and  from  the  school 
s  more  permanent  separation  will  be  pos- 
sible. By  the  tUne  Donny  is  ready  for  dis- 
charge, his  family  will  have  been  helped  to 
a  better  awareness  of  his  capacity  and  needs, 
and  they  will  come  to  recognize  their  own 
emotional  problems  and  attitudes  toward 
Donny.  Thus  they  will  be  able  to  plan  con- 
structively for  these  problems  and  attitudes. 

This  will  lesve  tbe  parents  with  less  guilt 
and  less  dlssstisfactlon  about  what  they've 
been  able  to  do  for  their  boy.  When  the  day 
ci>mr8  that  they  must  decide  whether  to  send 
Donny  to  a  State  school  or  to  keep  him  at 
home,  their  decision  will  represent  the 
he^thiest  balance  for  all  members  of  the 
lamtly. 

Or,  should  a  child  progress  sufficiently  to 
move  on  to  special  classes  in  a  public  school, 
the  caseworker  will  be  on  hand  to  offer  help 
with  tbe  fears  and  uncertainties  that  are 
bound  to  arise  with  this  new  step. 

Another  Important  function  of  Shield  of 
David  is  research.  Tills  Is  concentrated  on 
nndlug  out  how  to  Improve  and  supplement 
the  institute's  servloes  so  that  more  and 
better  help  may  be  given  to  retarded  children 
and  their  parents.  Underway  is  an  extensive 
study  of  the  value  of  working  with  children 
of  preschool  age  The  grotip  therapy  ses- 
sions lor  parents  are  also  a  part  of  the  In- 
slltule's  research;  investigators  want  to  know 
to  what  degree  such  tlierapeutic  services  im- 
prove the  child's  condition. 

Research  findings  are  being  toted  up  on  a 
recently  ended  3 -year  study,  and  already 
some  general  trends  are  appearing.  While 
most  of  the  children  studied  do  not  appear 
to  have  Improved  slgnlflcsuitly  In  strictly 
Intellectual  functioning,  they  have  made 
major  gains  In  social  development  and 
self-care.  Researchers  also  note  marked  Im- 
provements In  motor  development  and 
speech. 

Preliminary  findings  indicate  that  parents, 
too,  have  benefited.  They  have  adopted 
more  pwsltlve  and  constructive  attittides  to- 
wnrd  the  child  and  his  problems  and  find  the 
home  and  family  situation  less  tense  and 
stressful  than  before. 

Other  products  of  research  at  Shield  of 
David  are  experimental  cturlculums  for  in- 
fants and  for  the  home  training  and  school 
groups.  Teacher  qualifications  and  com- 
petence are  being  studied  In  a  search  for 
new  guldepoets  In  this  area.  Training  pro- 
cedures and  new  approaches  to  peychologleal 
evaluation  are  also  being  developed. 

Difficult  decisions  are  connnonplace  at  the 
Institute.  Each  staffer  Is  aware  of  the  frus- 
tration endtn-ed  by  parents  esmestXy  seeking 
some  relief.  Yet  not  all  retarded  children 
profit  from  the  scbool>B  ssrvtoes.  Some  must 
be  rejected  In  favor  of  those  who  can  gala 
most.  (During  the  first  II  months  of  1060. 
44  of  the  64  new  children  diagnosed  were 
admitted.) 

Early  ezperlenee  has  taught  the  Institute, 
for  example,  that  a  cMld  of  S  to  10  years  who 
has  not  yet  learned  to  speak  or  who  is  not 
toilet  trained  Is  a  very  poor  candidate  for 
appreclatde  Improvament  In  these  areas. 
Nowadays  the  school  prefars  to  concentrate 
on  younger  children,  even  those  of  severe 
limitations,  whose  bahavlor  patterns  make 
them  more  reosptlv*  to  learning. 

Some  of  tiks  chtldrsn  rejected  are  referred 
to  a  State  school,  where  they  can  get  the 
treatment  they  need  in  a  residential  psychl- 
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atrlc  setting.  Some,  though  retarded,  can 
profit  most  from  association  with  normal 
children  In  an  unspeclalized  nursery,  such  as 
a  neighborhood  day  school.  Others.  It  Is 
felt,  cannot  gain  from  the  institute's  pro- 
gram because  they  need  to  be  away  from  un- 
healthy home  situations,  or  because  they 
need  more  specialized  training  than  the 
school's  part-time  program  offers. 

As  the  instltuto  has  grown,  in  both  slxe 
of  staff  and  number  of  patients,  its  reputa- 
tion has  spread.  Other  agencies,  such  as 
schools  and  bospltaU,  ask  to  use  its  facilities; 
students  In  this  field  come  to  learn;  profes- 
sionals come  to  observe.  Serving  as  a  steady 
spur  to  greater  efforts  Is  another  sign  of 
growth;  a  constant  and  growing  waiting  list. 

The  dedicated  speciallsU  at  the  Shield  of 
David  toll  dally  in  Jobs  that  are  at  once 
tremendously  satisfying  azKl  unending.  They 
are  helping  a  few  hundred  people  find  the 
best  emotional  solution  for  the  total  family 
in  the  face  of  a  tragic  personal  problem.  But 
they  are  also  pioneering  In  new  methods  and 
adding  to  man's  store  of  knowledge  new 
facts  and  techniques  that  may  help  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  mentally  handicapped 
and  their  families.  Their  research  Is  bring- 
ing closer  the  day  when  the  veil  of  darkness 
shrouding  the  human  brain  will  be  torn 
away  and  the  glare  of  scientific  knowledge 
win  dissolve  more  of  its  mysteries. 

Yet  no  one  knows  better  than  the  people 
at  the  Shield  of  David  the  mighty  challenges 
ahead. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imaniraous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followliif  the  legls- 
lative  proKram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Landruv,  for  90  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day. April  10. 

Mr.  TBOKjrBKBBT,  for  1  hour,  on  Tues- 
day, Aprtl  10. 

"Ui.  Rsvss.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DuLsia  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thorwberry)  for  1  hour,  tomorrow, 
April  10, 1962. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remttriu  in  the  CovciiEsstaziAL 
RxooBD.  or  to  reriae  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Algkr. 

cnie  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiHDSAY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Fivo. 

(The  foUowiog  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thobvbxkiy)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  ROSKNTHAL. 

Mr.  IIncFHn.L. 
Mr.  Madbeh. 
Mr.  IirotTYX. 


SENATE  BUjL  REFERRED 

A  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2768.  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Torelgn  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  23  mixxates  ^jn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tooMMTow,  Tues- 
day, April  10,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1908.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  "Interstate  ComsMnre  Oommis- 
slon  Activities,  ia37-i9«3."  whk:h  U  a  sup- 
plement to  the  75th  annual  report  of  tbe 
Oommisslon,  transmitted  January  10,  1M2;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interrtate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1909.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  propx^sed  bill  en'Ulsd  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  government  secretary  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  for  the  transfer  to  tha  Gtovemment 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  assets  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  and 
for  other  piuposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1910.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  one  copy 
each  of  certain  laws  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  'Virgin  Islands  In  Its  1981  regu- 
lar and  special  sessions,  ptmniant  to  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bin  to  permit  appli- 
cations for  entry  under  the  public  land  agri- 
cultural laws  to  be  filed  only  for  lands  desig- 
nated as  open  to  such  application,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1912.  A  letter  f^om  the  ]>reBldent.  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  Society  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  tranamittlng  t3ie 
Annual  Report  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  Society  of  the  "United  States  of 
America  for  the  calendar  year  of  19S1,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  349.  77th  Congress;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1913.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honcv  8o(fiety  of  the 
United  StatM  of  America,  trasuonlttlng  the 
Annual  Auditor's  Report  of  the  Cangresslonal 
Medal  of  Honor  Society  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  calendar  year  1991,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  842,  8St2i  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1914.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  AstronaTitles  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  1(d) 
of  the  act  of  July  21,  1981  (75  Stat.  216), 
and  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the  Rvles  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1915.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  reiport  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Science  imd  Astruuautlci  of  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
the  act  of  July  21,  1981  (TO  «»*•  'i«.  '^T). 
and  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautles. 

1916.  A  letter  from  tlw  Acting  Secretary 
of  Oommeroe.  transmitting  a  dnft  of  a  pro- 
posed bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  yean  1M4  and  1965 
for  the  cons  true  tlen  of  certain  highways  tn 
aoeonlanoe  with  title  28  of  Om  IZnitad  SUtes 
Code,  and  lor  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1917.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  dmft  of  a  proposed 
bill  enUtled  "A  bill  to  aztead  for  2  years 
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tlM  •Slsttng  firovlstoDs  of  the  Uw  relating 
to  th«  free  Importation  of  peraonal  and 
houMhold  effacta  brotigtat  Into  tha  United 
Statea  under  Oorermnant  orders";  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Wayi  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  CXDMMnTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUB  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  3. 
1962,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
AprU  6.  1962: 

ICr.  8TEXD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  11161.  A  bUl  making  appropriations  for 
tbe  legislative  branch  for  tbe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  IMS,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1557).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House 
on  tbe  State  of  tbe  Union. 

[Submitted  April   9,    t9«2] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VINSOIf:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
icea.  H.R.  11131.  A  blU  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposea;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1558).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H JR.  8031.  A  bill  to 
amend  tbe  Communications  Act  of  1934  In 
order  to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  certain  regulatory  authority  over 
telaTlsion  receiving  apparatxis;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1559).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  tbe  Whole  Bouse  on  tbe  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOULDER:  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  8.  1589.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
authorise  the  Issuance  of  radio  operator  li- 
censes to  nationals  of  the  United  Statea: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1560).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1668.  An  act  to 
authorize  tbe  Imposition  of  forfeitures  for 
certain  violations  of  tbe  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
In  the  common  carrier  and  safety  and  special 
fields:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1561). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOULDKR:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1371.  An  act  to 
amend  subsection  (e)  of  section  307  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  renew  a  station 
license  In  the  safety  and  special  radio  serv- 
ices more  than  30  days  prior  to  expiration 
of  tbe  original  license:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1583).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Union. 

Mr.  MOULDKR:  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  8. 683.  An  act  to 
amend  tbe  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  by  eliminating  tbe  requirement  of 
an  oath  or  afBrmatlon  on  certain  docimients 
filed  with  the  Federal  Commtinlcatlons  Com- 
mission; without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1563) .    Referred  to  tbe  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BUAjS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  3. 
1963,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
AprU  6.  1962: 

By  Mr.  STKKD: 
HJl  11151.  A    blU    making   appropriations 
for  the  legUlatlve  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes 


{Introduced  and  referred  April  9.  1962] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows. 

By  Mr  AUCHINCLOSS: 
H.R.  lliSa  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13.  1946.  relating  to  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  terrttorles  and 
possessions;  to  tUs  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr  GLENN 
HR  11153  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13,  1946.  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and 
possessions,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr  KEARNS 
H  R  11154  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930.  to  re- 
quire that  licensees  be  tK)nded  to  insure  that 
all  reparation  orders  are  paid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  11155.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  In  compen- 
sating for  the  hazardous  and  arduous  nature 
of  employment  In  certain  occupations,  and 
for  the  decreased  life  expectancy  of  persons 
engaged  In  such  occupations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  KING  of  Utah: 
H  R.  11156.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  In  compensating 
for  the  hazardous  and  arduous  nature  of 
employment  In  certain  occupations,  and  for 
the  decreased  life  expectancy  of  persons  en- 
gaged In  such  occupations,  and  for  other 
purposea:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
HR.  11157.  A  bin  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
permit  loans  to  be  made  under  that  act  to 
part-time  students  In  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr  MULTER 
HR  11158  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  aaslsUnce  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  In  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
HJl  11159  A  bill  to  make  clear  that  fish- 
ermen's organizations,  regardleaa  of  their 
technical  legal  status,  have  a  voice  in  the 
ex-vessel  sale  of  flsh  or  other  aquatic  prod- 
ucts on  which  the  livelihood  of  their  mem- 
bers depends;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  ROSENTHAL: 
HR  11180  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  de- 
segregation of  public  schooU.  with  an  de- 
liberate speed.  Including  naUonwlde  first- 
step  compliance  by  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and   Labor 

HR  1U61  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  free  from  arbitrary 
discrimination  by  Uteracy  tesu  or  other 
means,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1 1183  A  bin  to  make  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  WIDNALL 
HR  11163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  In  order  to  extend  for 
5  additional  years  the  period  during  which 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  may  be  obtained,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 


By  Mr    ASPINALL: 

HR.  11164.  A  bill  to  approve  an  amenda- 
tory repayment  contract  negotiated  with  tbe 
Qulncy  Colimibla  Basin  Irrigatton  District, 
authorize  similar  contracts  with  say  of  tbe 
Columbia  Basin  irrigation  districts,  and  to 
amend  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1943  (57  Stat  14).  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  11166  A  bni  to  promoU  the  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  effective  Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  aaslstanoe  to 
the  States  for  outdoor  recreation  planning, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   JOHNSON  of  CallfomU: 

H  R  11166  A  bin  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  effective  Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  outdoor  recreation  planning, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   KYL: 

H  R  11167.  A  bin  to  promote  tbe  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  effective  Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  outdoor  recreation  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 
By  Mrs    PFOST: 

H  R.  11168.  A  bin  to  promote  tbe  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  progranis  relating  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation, and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  for  outdoor  recreation  planning, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H  R.  11169.  A  bin  to  promote  tbe  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  effective  Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  outdoor  recreation  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  purposee;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST    GERMAIN: 

H.R  11170.  A  bin  to  promote  tbe  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  effective  Federal 
and  State  progranu  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  outdoor  recreation  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8ATLOR: 

HR.  11171  A  bill  to  promote  tbe  coordi- 
nation and  development  of  effective  Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  aaslstaDce  to 
the  Statea  for  outdoor  recreation  planning 
and  for  other  purpoaes:  to  tbe  Oommlttec 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr    ASPINALL: 

H  R  1117a.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  land  conservation  fund,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CallfomU: 

HJi.  11173.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  land  conservation  fund,  and 
for  other   purpoaes:    to  tbe   Oommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ur    KTL: 

H  R.  1 1 174.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  land  conservation  fund,  and 
for   other   purpoeee;    to  tbe   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mrs     PFOST: 

H  R  11175.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  land  conservation   fund,  and 
for    other    purpoeee;    to    the   Oommlttee   on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr     ST    GERMAIN: 

H  R  1 1 176.  A  bin  to  provide  for  lbs  estab- 
lishment of  a  land  conserratloo  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  Oonunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

HR  11177.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  land  conservation  fund,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to   tbe    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  DOMINICK: 

H.R  11178.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2818  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  tbe  United  States 
(relating  to  reservation  of  mineral  lands) 
to  prohibit  sales  of  gold  by  the  United 
States  for  nonmonetary  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11179.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  price 
at  which  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  sells 
aeronautical  radio  navigation  charts  and 
certain  related  material  to  the  public  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  total  cost  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HR.  11180.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the 
NaUonal  Capital  Planning  Commission  shall 
undertake  a  study  to  determine  tbe  best 
possible  location  for  the  National  Cultural 
Center,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  relative  to  price  supports  for 
milk;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agrlculttffe. 

Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  ot  the 
State  of  California,  memoriallElng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


relative  to  the  selection  of  the  city  of 
Antloch  as  a  aite  tcx  an  experimental  saline 
water  conversion  plant;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Tnmiinr  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Callfomia,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States 
relative  to  west  coast  shipbuilding;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  l^e 
State  of  California,  memorialldng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  Federal  aid  for  State  Highway 
Route  115;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HJL  11181.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain   property   of    tbe    National   Society, 
Dau^ters  of  tbe  American  Ootonists  In  tbe 
District  ol  Columbia:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
tbe  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BROWN: 
H.R.  11183.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  ot  Lawrence 
E.  Bird;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BBOTHILL: 
ILR.  11183.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Isabel  K. 
Lanning:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EOVERS  of  Alaska: 
HJt.  11184.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  admit- 
tance of  tbe  vessel  Ctty  of  New  Orleans  to 


American  registry  and  to  permit  tbe  use  ct 
such  vessel  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

391.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  at  Waltw 
C.  Peterson,  city  clerk,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
relative  to  opposing  Federal  Income  taxation 
of  the  Interest  derived  from  pnbUe  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

393.  Also,  petition  of  Mar)arle  Merrltt,  city 
clerk.  South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  relative  to 
opposing  legislation  that  woxild  place  an 
income  tax  on  tbe  InotHse  from  State  and 
local  bonds;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

308.  Also,  petition  of  Isabel  L.  Dedmore, 
city  clerk,  Ma]rwood,  Calif.,  relative  to  op- 
posing legislation  for  Federal  taxation  of 
interest  derived  from  public  bonds;  to  the 
C<nnmlttee  on  the  Jodlciary. 

394.  Also,  pettUon  of  F.  A.  Ziemer,  city 
clerk,  Vernon,  Calif.,  relative  to  opposing 
leglslJation  for  Federal  tsTstlon  at  Interest 
derived  from  public  bonds;  to  Uis  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

39B.  AlBo,  petition  of  HIsao  Uema,  presi- 
dent, assembly  at  the  village  of  Kadena, 
Okinawa,  requesting  the  I'elum  of  adminis- 
trative authority  of  Okinawa  to  Japan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


First  Annual  Jefferton-Jackion  Day  Din- 
ner at  HwliBflim,  W.  Va^  Is  A^ 
ilresscd  by  Scaator  Randolph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  vnciMia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITBD  STATES 

Monday.  April  9.  1962 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  more  than  400  persons  at- 
tended the  first  Jefferson-Jackaon  Day 
dinner  which  the  sponsoring  Democratic 
Women's  Club  of  Cabell  County  held  on 
Saturday,  April  7, 1962.  This  dinner  will 
be  an  annual  event  in  Huntington. 

Rusaell  Dunbar,  a  prominent  Hunting- 
ton attorney  and  active  participant  in 
Democratic  Party  affairs,  was  toast- 
master,  and  the  official  party  organiza- 
tion was  represented  by  the  Democratic 
State  chairman,  Robert  P.  McDonough, 
of  ParkersDurg;  by  the  associate  Demo- 
cratic State  chairman,  Mrs.  Thehna 
Hall,  of  Madison;  and  by  the  Cabell 
County  Democratic  chairman,  Hanley 
Morgan.  And  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Senator  Jihhimcs  Randolph  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

Also  present  and  appropriately  recog- 
nized were  Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
of  Huntington,  who  ably  represents  his 
district;  Hon.  Milton  Ferguson,  mayor 
of  Wayne  and  a  former  State  tax  com- 
missioner; and  Mrs.  Hilda  Long,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Huntington  Advertiser,  a 
daily  afternoon  newspaper,  the  editorial 
policies  of  which  are  vigorous  in  their 


espousal  of  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  programs  of  the  ad- 
ministration: and  C.  H.  Koontz.  of  Char- 
leston, legislative  auditor  for  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature. 

Although  official  business  prevented 
Mayor  John  Durkln,  of  Huntington,  from 
remaining  for  the  program  of  the  even- 
ing, he  was  present  to  extend  ofiBcial 
greetings  to  the  visiting  guests  and  to 
extend  congratulations  to  the  sponsor - 
tng  Democratic  Women's  Club  of  Caliell 
County,  the  oCBcers  of  which  are  the 
f  oUowliig : 

Mrs.  Andrew  Kitchen,  president;  Mrs. 
Kemp  Cottle  and  Mrs.  Joe  Gessner.  vice 
presidents;  Mrs.  John  Edwin  Greene, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Charles  Adkins,  secre- 
tary; and  Mrs.  Homer  Chapman,  corre- 
sponding secretary. 

State  Chairman  McDonough.  in  intro- 
ducing Senator  Randolph,  referred  to 
the  latter  as  "Mr.  Ready  Democrat"  and 
noted  that  the  Senator  has  pledged  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  party's  cam- 
paign effort  in  this  year's  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
speech  by  my  colleague  at  this  significant 

event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Specch  bt  Skkatob  Jennings  Randolph,  or 
West    Vikginia,    Jcttekson-Jackson    Dat 
DnvNZR,    HOTEL    Fbedemck,    Huntington, 
W.  Vs.,  Satoedat,  Apeil  7,  1962 
Mr.    Toastmaster,    Chairman    McDonough. 
ladies  of  the  host  Women's  Democratic  Club 
of  Cabell  County,  and  fellow  Democrats,  it 
Is   with    gratitude    that   I    acknowledge    the 
privilege  afforded  me  to  address  this  signifi- 
cant gathering. 


The  ofBcers  of  the  sponsoring  Women's 
Democratic  Club  of  Caliell  County  Inform  me 
that  this  is  the  first  of  wbat  they  pledge 
will  be  an  annual  Jefferson-Jfactaon  Day  ob- 
servance in  Huntington.  Congratulations 
not  only  for  this  splendid  beginning,  but 
also  for  the  determination  to  carry  forward 
into  the  future. 

Real  progress  has  been  made  and  Is  being 
made  by  our  country  under  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  President  John  Kennedy  and 
Vice  President  Ltkbon  JoHwaoif . 

But  in  assessing  the  aaeasure  and  the 
qxuaity  of  this  progress  we  Sboold  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  tiae  fact  that  tbe 
Kennedy  administration  has  been  In  oOee 
approximately  2  weeks  lees  than  a  year  and 
a  quarter. 

In  that  relatively  short  span  our  admin- 
istration truly  has  our  Nation  on  the  move 
again.  This  Is  so  because  tbe  Democratic 
President  and  Vice  Presldeat,  working  with 
the  Democratic  Congress,  accepted  wUllngly 
the  challenging  struggle  of  the  unAnlabed 
business  of  America. 

And,  my  fellow  Democrats,  ours  Is  an  ad- 
ministration Imbued  with  tbe  spirit  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which,  although  the  oldest 
political  party  in  existence.  U  stUl  tbe  young- 
est in  this  country  measured  by  vitality. 

Ours  is  the  party  of  youth  and  the  admin- 
istration exemplifies  this  characteristic  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  President  who  sees 
cur  country  and  the  world  In  terms  of  the 
tomorrows  while  not  relying  entirely  on  the 
yesterdays. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  because  the  Democratic  Party  surveys 
the  present  In  terms  of  tbe  future  Uiat,  with 
only  mild  interruptions  In  tike  past  SO  years, 
we  have  merited  the  confldwiee  of  tbe  ma- 
jority of  tbe  American  people.  There  Is 
Justice  in  this  condition,  for  our  party  itself 
has  confidence  in  the  citlaen  and  in  the 
American  future. 

These  qualities — youth,  optimism,  confi- 
dence in  the  frontiers  of  tbe  future — lie  at 
the  heart  of  the  American  spirit  and  of  the 
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Democrmtlc  Pmrty.  It  wiu  this  spirit  which 
•gmln  r«ault«d  In  th«  mandate  of  the  elec- 
torate baring  been  given  to  our  party  In 
1»S«  and  In  IMO. 

It  la  thla  purpoae  wblch  continues  to 
animate  the  Democratic  Party  and  provides 
It  with  new  vigor  and  new  Ideas. 

DKMOOaATIC    T1CTOSIX8    AHKAO 

And  thla  purpoae.  translated  Into  per- 
formance, will  bring  the  deserved  victories 
whlcb  will  be  ours  In  the  elections  this 
year — and  again  In  1964. 

The  party  of  the  administration  In  office 
and  In  control  of  the  Congreaa  la  expected 
to  lose  seats  In  the  legislative  bodies  In  an 
off-year  election.  But  thla  la  not  going  to 
occur  In  1963.  I  predict  that  when  the  re- 
sults are  tabulated  in  all  States  and  In  all 
congressional  dlatrlcta  there  will  emerge 
larger  i:>emocratlc  majorities  both  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the  Senate 

And  In  the  elections  2  years  hence.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Johnson 
will  be  reelected — not  by  a  narrow  margin. 
but  by  a  very  substantial  plurality. 

I  do  not  make  these  prognostications 
frlvoloualy,  and  I  do  not  faahlou  them  from 
tbe  fabric  of  pure  partisanship. 

Bear  in  mind  tbe  remarkable  fact  that  an 
administration  elected  by  less  than  Si  per- 
cent of  the  voters  enjoys,  just  slightly  more 
than  a  year  later,  a  poll  rating  of  approxi- 
mately 80  percent.  This  rating  has  been 
earned  by  reason  of  a  record  of  dedication 
to  duty  and  real  perloraaance. 

But,  my  fellow  Democrats.  I  am  not  In  any 
degree  Inviting  or  suggesting  a  resting  on 
the  oars.  We  dare  not  contemplate  such  a 
luxtiry. 

paooazss   kxcxllcnt.  but   moss   woax   ahkao 

The  record  of  progress  under  the  alert  and 
aggressive  Kennedy  administration  is  excel- 
lent. However,  there  are  goals  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished There  miut  be  significant  addi- 
tions to  the  audit  of  performance  In  the 
months  and  years  Immediately  ahead — and 
these  additions.  In  some  Instances,  will  not 
be  easy  to  achieve.  They  will  come  to 
fruition  only  as  a  consequence  of  further 
diligent  effort  by  all  of  us  who  beUeve  In 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
who  labor  to  construct  meaningful  programs 
for  the  common  good  on  the  foundation  of 
these  precepts  of  our  party. 

And.  of  course.  It  la  a  time-honored  re- 
quirement that  even  the  wisely  conceived  and 
the  best  constructed  program  must  have  pub- 
lic acceptance  and  appreciation.  We  must 
all  work  harmoniously  and  vigorously  In  ef- 
forts to  encourage  the  broadest  possible  pub- 
lic consensus  for  the  programs  of  our  party 
At  the  bedrock,  however,  must  be  efflclent 
and  effective  party  organization  and  sUmu- 
latlon  of  voter  participation  In  maximum 
degree. 

So.  there  Is  work  to  be  done  by  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  We  must  all  Join  In  meeting 
these  requirements  or  the  victories  on  the 
bright  horlaon  will  fade  Into  the  shadows  of 
the  gloom  of  frustration 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  are  some  of  the  major  challenges 
faced  and  the  significant  achievements  real- 
ised by  our  country  during  the  first  year  of 
the  new  President? 

We  have  an  administration  which  has 
boldly  moved  ahead  In  the  field  of  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations. 

And  notwithstanding  turnovers  and  un- 
eaalneas  In  tbe  domestic  political  affairs  of 
a  number  of  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
we  are  Justified  In  asserting  that  there  has 
been  a  strengthening  of  our  friends  In  thla 
hemisphere  through  the  launching  of  the 
Alliance- for-Progress  program 

We  have  stood  firm  at  Berlin  In  the  face  of 
threats  and  bluffs. 


We  have  buttressed  NATO  by  Increasing 
our  own  strength  and  by  persuading  other 
nations  to  do  likewise. 

otnt  tout  ur  tbz  unitss  nations 

We  have  frustrated  the  Ck)mm unlet  efforts 
to  obstruct  and  neutralise  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  we  are  to  avert  the  unparalleled 
dlaaster  of  nuclear  war.  maintain  the  vlalon 
of  what  the  United  Nations  must  become — 
an  effective  agency  for  bringing  the  rule  of 
law   Into  International  affairs. 

In  addressing  a  meeting  of  a  unit  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
at  Charleston.  W.  Va .  on  December  8.  1961. 
I  made  a  statement  appropriate  to  reem- 
phaslze      It   Is  this: 

As  armaments  continue  to  spiral  upward 
we  live  In  ever  Increasing  danger  of  war  by 
accident  or  miscalculation  In  this  atmos- 
phere of  uncertainty  and  Increasing  tension 
the  ultimate  testing  time  of  freedom  la  Just 
now  beginning 

The  unity  which  we  must  create  among 
the  free  Nations  will  not  remain  viable  if 
predicated  solely  upon  a  shared  antagonism 
to  communism.  It  must  be  built  on  the 
firmer  foundation  of  a  community  of  alms 
and  aspirations  among  our  allies.  And  this 
win  require  a  greater  degree  of  Intellectual 
honesty  and  hard  self-scrutiny  than  we  have 
heretofore  given  to  the  task 

In  saying  this.  I  declared  last  December 
that  I  specifically  refer  to  the  practice  In  re- 
cent years  of  the  United  States  depending  t<x) 
heavily  on  the  United  Nations  as  an  arena 
In  which  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  Too 
often  our  willingness  to  t.-'ke  problems  to  the 
UN  has  been  a  cloak  f' r  our  own  lack  of 
policy  In  so  doing,  we  have  n<it  strength- 
ened the  United  Nations,  and  we  have  not 
served  the  cause  of  freedom  by  p>o8tng  prob- 
lems which  could  not  be  solved  In  that 
forum 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  "go  It  alone  " 
I  am  recommending,  however,  that  we  be 
scrupulously  honest  In  our  appralaal  of  our 
own  Ideals  and  In  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  serve  them.  We  do  no  disservice 
to  the  UN  when  we  acknowledge  that,  as 
presently  constituted,  there  are  some  prob- 
lems It  cannot  solve  Indeed,  we  may  help 
preserve  the  United  Nations  and  allow  It  to 
grow  strong  If  we  do  not  prematurely  over- 
burden It. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  cognizance  by  the 
preaent  administration  of  the  need  for  such 
a  reappraisal  of  our  country's  role  In  rela- 
tionship   to    that    of    the    United    Nations 

PEACC     COaPS     ACCLAIMED 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  of  all 
achievements  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
to  Identify  our  country's  peaceful  efloris  and 
objectives  more  closely  with  other  coun- 
tries— especially  with  the  struggling  new  Na- 
tions— was  the  establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  beginning  of  projects  during 
the  first  year  of  this  Infant  but  fa-st-matur- 
Ing  agency 

I  w;is  a  firm  bfllever  in  the  concept  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  'Me  beginning  of  efToru  U) 
bring  about  its  creation  That  my  name  Is 
ass<.H.lated  with  those  of  other  cc>6pons<ir8  on 
the  legislation  which  brought  the  Peace 
Corps  Into  being  Is  one  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing developments  of  my  carper  in  the 
Congress 

It  Is  evident  that  the  Corps  hnn  helped  to 
restore.  In  many  underdeveloped  sections  of 
the  world,  the  vision  of  America  as  a  nation 
committed  to  the  Improvement  of  the  life 
and  enhancement  of  oppf)rtunlty  for  all 
people  And  It  Is  heartening  to  know  that 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the 
original  Peace  Corjis  measure  faced  much 
hostility,  there  l.-s  a  popular  readiness  to  grant 
this  vlUl  new  agency  an  Increase  of  m  ^re 
than  100  percent  In  appropriations  and  a 
threefold  Increase  In  personnel  to  enable  It 
to  expand  its  mo.st  purp.  useful  endeavors 


In  Its  first  year,  the  administration,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  doubled  the 
acquisition  rate  of  Polaris  submarines, 
doubled  the  production  capacity  of  the  Mln- 
uteman  missile.  Increased  by  60  percent  the 
aircraft  on  ground  alert,  and  doubled  tbe 
strategic  military  manpower  reaarre.  These 
have  been  significant  gains  In  our  oountry'i 
efforts  to  bolster  our  deterrent  capability 
and  thus  enhance  the  causa  of  peace. 

Vice  President  Johnson  has  aptly  said. 
"We  have  stopped  strolling  In  the  space 
m(X>nllght  and  have  started  running  toward 
the  moon  "  It  has  been  a  year  of  big  deci- 
sions and  one  of  magnificent  progress  In  tbe 
field  of  space  and  astronautics.  Including 
not  only  Col  John  Olenn's  successful  triple 
orbiting  of  the  earth,  but  mSbrked  also  by 
the  fact  that  we  launched  In  1961  eight  times 
ns  many  earth  satellites  as  did  the  Russians. 
Purthermore,  In  communications,  weather, 
and  navigation,  we  have  made  very  Important 
scientific  strides. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  PSOCaAMS  BOLD 

While  achieving  the  numerous  accomplish- 
ments  so  Important  to  our  country  In  Its  ex- 
ternal affairs  and  In  the  areas  of  security  and 
science,  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  taken  bold  and  adventurous  steps  to 
Improve  our  domestic  economy. 

The  West  Virginia  delegaUon  In  the  Con- 
gress has  made  noteworthy  contributions  to 
the  support  accorded  administration  pro- 
posals, and  I  give  assurancs  that  we  have  had 
a  real  measure  of  cooperation  from  the  White 
House  and  most  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  executive  establishment. 

I  am  privileged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  high 
de»?ree  of  devotion  to  duty  and  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  my  Democratic  colleagues — Sena- 
tor Robert  C  Bran  and  Representatives  Ken 
Hechlex.  Cleve  Bailet,  Haslet  O.  Staccees, 
Elizabeth  Kee.  and  John  U  Slack,  Ja. — to 
the  principles  of  our  party  and  the  beat  In- 
frests  of  both  the  State  and  the  Nation  as 
expressed  through  their  acUoDs  In  the  Con- 
gres.^ 

Ihe  pace  of  progress  In  the  Tltal  areas  of 
congressional  and  administration  efforts  to 
Improve  the  economic  status  of  our  country 
and  Its  citizens  perhaps  has  not  been  as 
rapid  as  some  of  us  had  hoped. 

But  again  we  must  Uke  oognlaanee  of  the 
fart  that  our  domestic  economic  problems 
have  been  long  In  the  making  and  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  been  on  the  scene 
less  than  15  months. 

Even  though  we  may  manifest  Impatience 
In  expressing  our  hopes  and  expectations 
concerning  domestic  economic  progress,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  this  administration  there 
were  a  million  more  people  working  than 
at  the  same  time  the  prior  year.  And  In- 
come from  wages  and  salaries  advanced  7 
I>ercent  while,  at  the  same  time,  net  farm 
Income  Increased  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  or  approximately  6  percent. 

Ijist  month,  the  President.  In  speaking  of 
a  February  drop  In  unemployment,  re- 
m:irked  "I  think  this  economy  has  more 
vitality  In  It  than  some  of  Its  premature 
mourners  •■  He  was  able  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  Na- 
tion declined  by  120,000  to  4>ta,000.  This 
represented  a  19-month  low  of  66  percent  of 
the  work  force— stUl  too  high,  of  course, 
but  an  Improvement 

It  Is  essential  that  we  look  realistically 
at  some  economic  facts 

The  American  economy  has  shown  a  ca- 
pacity to  grow  at  an  average  annual  rate 
between  4  and  5  percent,  without  inflation- 
ary strain,  during  periods  other  th>t^  de- 
pression or  war  This  growth  rate  Is 
measured  by  changes  In  total  national  pro- 
duction; Sutes  In  uniform  dollars. 

otTs  inasequar  <aowTH  aan 
But  during  the  period  196»-61,  tbe  aver- 
age annua    growth  rate  was  only  2.6  percent. 
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or  hardly  better  than  half  the  rate  required — 
In  view  of  tbe  ever-accelerating  technology — 
to  absorb  Increases  In  the  labor  force  and 
In  productivity  per  man-hour. 

This  unsatisfactory  record  has  been  com- 
pounded of  a  fairly  rhythmic  succession  of 
booms,  periods  of  stagnation,  recessions,  and 
Inadequate  recoveries. 

The  deficient  growth  rate  has  led  to  a 
chronically  rising  level  of  unemployed  man- 
power. Indeed,  the  peak  of  each  boom  thus 
far  reached  since  1953  has  found  us  with 
more  unemployment  than  the  peak  of  the 
Immediately  preceding  lx>om,  and  the  trough 
of  each  recession  has  found  us  with  more 
unemployment  than  the  trough  of  the  Im- 
mediately previous  recession. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee's  Sucommlttee  on 
Emjiloyment  and  Manpower.  I  assure  you 
that  the  facta  reaching  us  demonstrate  very 
clearly  that  unemployment,  far  from  being 
concentrated  In  a  few  sectors  of  the  economy, 
has  become  generally  distributed  throughout 
most  of  the  important  areas  of  the  economy. 
And  we  find,  too.  that  a  very  large  and 
consistent  Increase  in  the  chronic  level  of 
Idle  plant  capacity  have  accompanied  tbe 
chronic  Increases  in  Idle  manpower. 

What  Is  the  outlook  for  Improvement  in 
the  economic  picture  based  on  business 
spending  on  factories  aiul  equipment? 
Fortune  magazine  estimates  spending  in  this 
area  of  economic  activity  will  be  at  a  rate 
of  (40  billion.  If  this  rate  develops  as  fore- 
casted, the  previous  peak  record  established 
In  1957  will  be  exceeded  and  the  Increase 
will    measiu-e    15    percent    over    1961. 

Fortune's  experts  emphasized — and  econo- 
mists in  Government  agree — that  conditions 
are  right  for  the  businessman  to  add  zest 
to  the  economic  recovery  for  these  rea- 
sons ■ 

First,  the  need  for  Investing  In  moderniza- 
tion of  plants  and  In  cost-saving  produc- 
tl<:>n  equipment  is  imperative. 

Second,  the  cash  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion Is  available. 

Third,  the  Government  Is  taking  vital 
steps    to    encourage    the    spending. 

Fourth,  the  usual  tendency  of  business- 
men Is  to  expand  their  Bi>endlng  budgets 
over  Initial  plans  during  a  period  of  busi- 
ness advancement. 

Tbe  real  answers,  of  course,  are  months 
away — but  the  prospects  seem  to  be  rea- 
sonably favorable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

industry  must  modernize 

Siandpatism,  lethargy,  and  obsolescence 
are  the  enemies  of  progress  In  this  age  of  ad- 
vancing technology  and  rapid  change.  In- 
vestments In  facilities  and  equipment — In 
other  words,  modernization  and  expansion — 
by  American  Industry  will  be  the  key  to 
the  continuing  success  of  democracy  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  In  the  competi- 
tion with  communism. 

We  must  have  not  only  the  men  to  match 
our  times  but.  also,  the  forceful  leadership 
within  our  business  community  which  will 
forge  a  future  filled  with  a  challenge  to 
achieve  and  the  faith  to  accomplish  our 
country's  goals  and  better  serve  the  national 
Interest    and    the   cause   of   peace. 

We  have  an  administration  whlcb  Is  ag- 
gressive and  progressive.  And  I  have  faith 
that  the  end  product  of  the  labors  of  the 
87th  Congress  will  be  conducive  to  a  bolster- 
ing of  the  businessman's  outlook  and  plan- 
ning. 

But  the  American  who  holds  the  key  to 
whether  our  country's  current  economic  up- 
swing stays  strong  through  1963  and  well 
Into  1963  Is  In  considerable  degree,  the 
US  businessman. 

If  the  businessman  comes  through  with  a 
sharp  stepup  in  his  spending  for  new  plants 
and  modern  equipment  In  the  months  ahead 
our  economy  will  be  stronger.    The  upturn. 


which  began  precisely  a  year  ago,  wlU  have 
the  power  to  continue  for  a  long  time. 

If  the  businessman,  however.  Invests  only 
subnormal  totals  In  factories  and  equipment, 
we  1^  In  for  trouble.  Once  more  the  up- 
turn will  falter,  and  we  will  be  facing  the 
threat  of  the  fifth  recession  of  the  poet- 
World   War    II   period    uncomfortably   soon. 

The  American  consumers  have  done  and 
are  doing  their  part  In  sustaining  the  ad- 
vance by  Increasing  their  spending.  Like- 
wise, government  at  every  level — Federal, 
State,  and  local — also  has  been  performing 
and  Is  performing  Its  part  In  aiding  the 
economic  recovery  by  broadening  expendi- 
tures. 

But  the  expansion  induced  by  Govern- 
ment and  the  consumers  Is  a  year  old. 

Consumers  are  not  going  to  continue 
boosting  their  spending  If  the  economy 
shows  signs  of  sliding  again. 

So  the  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that 
the  next  stimulant  must  come  from  higher 
business  spending. 

WEST   VIRGINIA    ECONOMIC   PICTUHE 

With  reference  to  our  West  Virginia  situa- 
tion, there  are  both  elements  of  encourage- 
ment and  discouragement  In  the  latest  State 
department  of  emplojmient  security  report. 

The  favorable  factors  are  these:  At  mid- 
February,  527.400  persons  were  employed 
tliroughout  the  State,  representing  a  gain  of 
100  from  mid-January  and  600  over  the 
previous  year.  Total  unemployed  numbered 
76.100.  a  drop  of  8.100  during  the  month  and 
29.300  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Unfavorable,  however,  Is  tbe  fact  that  the 
civilian  labor  force  dropped  to  an  estimated 
603,500,  which  Is  28,700  lower  than  mld- 
Pebruary  1961.  This  indicates  extensive  out- 
mlgratlon  of  our  workers. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  Is  a  measure 
of  encouragement  to  be  read  In  tbe  March 
Issue  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.'s  "Business  In  West  Virginia" 
summary,  which  reports : 

"Business  activity  in  West  Virginia  ad- 
vanced on  a  broad  front  In  February.  The 
second  consecutive  strong  monthly  Increase 
further  confirmed  the  opinion  that  Decem- 
ber's pause  was  a  temporary  one."  It  was 
noted,  too,  that  more  than  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  bottom  of  West  Virginia's  recession 
in  December  1960,  and  there  was  reassurance 
In  the  declaration  that  "the  Index  of  gross 
State  product  has  already  risen  10  points 
during  the  recovery  and  now  exceeds  the 
level  achieved  In  1957 — a  strong  year  for  the 
economies  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation. 
The  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate, 
which  reached  17.4  percent  during  the  reces- 
sion, has  dropp>ed  to  9.9  percent  of  the  labor 
force." 

In  line  with  the  unfavorable  element  of 
the  employment  security  department  report, 
the  telephone  company  summary  also  In- 
cludes the  realistic  observation  that  "job 
openings  In  the  State,  however,  have  been 
Insufficient  to  absorb  most  jobless  workers 
who,  It  Is  generally  believed,  have  migrated 
to  other  States.  Thus,  employment  has 
barely  exceeded  the  low  point  of  the  past 
recession." 

This  bears  out  the  national  experience; 
namely,  that  the  peak  of  each  boom  thus 
far  reached  since  1953  has  found  us  with 
more  unemployment  than  the  peak  of  the 
Immediately  preceding  boom,  and  the 
trough  of  each  recession  has  found  us  with 
more  unemplojmient  than  the  trough  of 
the  Immediately  previous  recession. 

OUR  program  needs 
It  Is  clearly  Indicated,  therefore,  that  there 
must  be  acceleration  of  economic  growth  at 
both  the  State  and  national  levels.  It  Indi- 
cates, too,  that  there  Is  need  for  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  program  signed  Into  law 
by  the  Democratic  President  after  prior 
vetoes  by  his  predecessor  of  the  other  party. 
It  attests  to  the  requirement  that  the  loan 


activities  of  the  very  helpful  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  be  accelerated  at  the 
more  realistic  pace  being  maintained  by 
SBA  under  this  administration.  It  means 
that  the  manpower  retraining  features  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  sweep- 
ing new  Manpower  Utilization  and  Train- 
ing Act  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  last  month  provide  Important 
tools  to  be  brought  into  action  with  dis- 
patch and  vigor.  It  means  that  there  is 
validity  In  the  President's  recommended 
long-range  antirecession  public  works  pro- 
gram with  its  provision  for  partial  Im- 
plementation at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
It  means — especially  for  West  Virginia  and 
other  coal-producing  States,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's coal  research  programs  must  be 
accelerated,  as  the  present  administration 
gives  evidence   of   being  determined   to   do. 

These  are  purposeful  programs  intended 
to  aid  industrial,  economic,  and  manpower 
development.  No  one  of  these  programs 
alone  will  perform  a  miracle,  but  in  combi- 
nation they  will  be  helpful.  They  have  to 
do  with  business  and  Industrial  expansion 
and  manpower  utilization.  Thus,  they  are 
meaningful  In  the  sense  that  they  are  keyed 
to  both  the  Improvement  of  economic  growth 
and  the  affording  of  new  job  opportunities. 
The  element  of  "dole"  Is  not  present  In  these 
programs. 

In  West  Virginia  our  foremost  needs  are 
industrial  expansion  and  diversification. 
This  Is  not  a  statement  of  new  need.  These 
have  been  our  obvious  requirements  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  especially  since  the 
mid- 1 950 's  when  rapid  mechanisation  of  coal 
mining  brought  an  acceleration  of  manpower 
displacement  In  that  basic  Industry. 

It  Is  Indicated  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
a  tribute  be  paid  to  the  efforts  of  many 
dedicated  citizens  of  our  State  and  helpful 
citizens  of  other  States  who  have  been  de- 
votedly and  vigorously  assisting  In  the  ag- 
gressive cami>algn  to  bring  about  the  indus- 
trial expansion  and  diversification  so  vitally 
needed. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION,   LCGISLATTTKE  AND 
PARTY  LEADERSHIP  MKSIT  PRAISK 

And  here,  too,  I  am  privileged  to  express 
a  special  sense  of  gratification  concerning 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  our 
Democratic  State  administration  under  the 
persuasive  leadership  of  Gov.  Wally  Barron, 
and  with  the  vigorous  cooperation  of  the 
Democratic  legislature.  Together,  they  have 
faced  trying  conditions  with  courage,  bold- 
ness, and  Imagination.  They  have  fashioned 
and  Implemented  programs  and  Instrumen- 
talities whlcb  give  promise  of  providing  last- 
ing solutions  for  grave  problems. 

I  commend  especially  tbe  establishment 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  creation  of  a  Washington 
Liaison  Office  staffed  by  a  special  assistant 
to  the  Governor.  Those  of  us  represent- 
ing our  State  in  the  Congress  have  reason 
to  know  and  to  be  grateful  for  the  work 
of  these  new  offices  and  the  capable  serv- 
ices being  performed  by  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner Hulett  Smith  and  the  Governor's  Spe- 
cial Assistant,  Paul  Crabtree. 

The  fact  Is  that  Hulett  and  Paul  are  sym- 
bols of  the  seldom  before  duplicated  quality 
and  degree  of  cooperative  spirit  which  pre- 
vails between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  government — and  between  the 
State's  Democratic  Party  headed  by  Bob  Mc- 
Donough  and  the  National  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Kennedy  administration. 

The  esprit  de  corps  engendered  by  these 
relationships  are  of  Inestimable  value  to  our 
people  and  will  doubtless  augur  well  for  the 
future  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  West 
Virginia. 

Knowing  of  the  real  affection  President 
Kennedy  has  for  West  VlrglnU  and  being 
aware  of  bis  expression  of  sympathetic  In- 
terest in  our  problems,  we  have  doubtless 
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be«n  too  prone  to  expect  quick,  mlrmcle-type 
aotutlona  throagh  Federal  Oorenunent  tnter- 
oewlon  and  aetlona. 

Make  no  mlitaka  about  tt,  my  fellow  West 
Virginians,  we  bay*  been  accorded  recog- 
nition and  a  lubatantlal  measure  at  aaelst- 
ance  from  our  national  aoremment.  But  we 
must  bear  tn  mind  that  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  apply  to  the  other  49  States  also 
apply  to  West  Virginia  In  matters  such  as 
the  negotiation  and  awarding  of  GoTem- 
ment  contracts,  the  making  of  loans,  and  the 
awarding  of  grants. 

aovsaifMKMT  coirraACTa  mklp  CMnoTMKNT 

With  a  helpful  degree  of  sympathetic 
understanding  and  a  mora  cooperative  spirit 
prevaUlng  In  Waahlngton.  our  businessmen 
and  Industrlallsta  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  bid  competltiTely  and  to  negotiate  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  succaas  for  Govern - 
mant  contracts.  Consequently,  we  cue  no 
longer  the  ahnoat  totally  oyerlooked  and  non- 
partldpatlng  Btata  In  this  area  of  acUTity 
which  haa  real  potential  for  Improving  our 
economic  statoa  and  Job  opportunlUcs  for 
our  workers.  Thla  ts  attested  to  especially 
by  the  substantial  dsfense  and  non-defense 
prime  contracts  wcm  oosnpetlUvely  during  the 
past  year  by  Marietta  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Point  Pleasant,  by  the  PMC  Corpora  Uon 
Ordnance  EMvUlon  of  South  Charleaton.  by 
the  Carroll  Dlvtston  of  Wataon  Bectronlcs  at 
Martlnaburg.  and  by  the  Hcrtmlas  Powder  Co. 
at  Bocket  Center  near  Keyaer.  New  employ- 
ment afforded  under  theae  contracts  will  ex- 
ceed t.000  Jobs. 

We  have  reason  to  be  optimistic  that  other 
prime  contracta  will  be  awarded  to  firms  pro- 
ducing or  planning  to  prodiice  In  Weet 
Virginia  In  the  near  future  to  provicte  even 
mere  Jotaa. 

Another  favorable  development  during  the 
paat  year  has  been  the  locaUcn  wlLhin  our 
Stata  of  branch  production  unlu  of  well 
estabUahed  prime  defense  contractors, 
notably,  facilities  of  the  aircraft  and  mtaalie 
Industries  for  the  first  time — Lockheed  at 
Clarksbvug  and  North  American  Aviation  at 
Princeton;  the  highly  diversified  Melpar.  a 
division  of  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake,  at  Fair- 
mont; and  Harrington  and  Richardson'^  West 
Virginia  Ordnance  Co.  subsidiary  at  Wheel- 
ing to  produce  under  that  Massachusetts 
company'!  defenae  contracts. 

We  are  gratified  to  have  Kaiser  Aluminum 
expanding  extensively  near  Ravenawood.  to 
have  Coming  Glass  Increasing  operstlons  In 
our  Bute,  to  have  VtrglnU  Klcctrlc  *  Power 
Co.  installing  a  huge  new  operaUon  in  Grant 
County,  and  to  have  the  Cheaapeake  *  Ohio 
Railway  substantially  augmenting  the  staff 
and  payroll  here  in  Huntington  by  con- 
centrating talent  and  activities  In  the  for- 
mer Ooremment-surplua  plant  It  acquired 
within  the  past  y9»r.  There  are  many  other 
planU  I  could  list. 

We  have  considered  where  we  have  been 
during  the  first  year  and  a  quarter  of  the 
preeent  Democratic  administrations  In  Wash- 
ington and  Charleston.  Now  where  are  we 
going? 

We  must  Indxice  and  enable  our  business- 
men to  expand,  to  outthlnk.  to  outmana^e. 
and  outproduce  our  adversaries.  We  must 
rally  our  workers  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing with  eOdency  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

TBAOK.    TAX.    AOXD    CASX    MXAST^XES 

This  means  we  must  have  a  more  m'xiern 
trade  program— but  one  which  will  be 
equitable  and  Just  to  domestic  Industries 
and  American  workers,  whether  prnduclnK 
for  export  or  for  domestic  markets  In  com- 
petition with  Imports  from  abroad. 

It  means,  too.  that  the  tax  program  to  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  must  likewise  be  a 
modern  one  which  will  enhance  our  national 
growth  and  be  equitable. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  should  be 
strengthened.  I  stand  with  the  administra- 
tion for  expanding  the  social  security  system 


to  provide  inaiired  coverage  for  an  senior 
citizens  eligible  or  to  become  eligible  to 
{>artlcip8te  In  that  system.  The  national 
chairman  of  the  other  party  admitted  a  few 
days  ago  that  existing  programs  for  care  of 
the  aged  are  Inadequate.  He  does  not  yet 
Join  us  in  favoring  the  social  security  ap- 
proach— but  he  and  his  party  seem  to  be 
withdrawing  reluctantly  from  their  former 
no  retreat  policy 

Antirecession  legislation  shoiild  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  cornerstone  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  public  works  program  proposed  by  the 
President,  and  now  including  a  plan  for  im- 
mediate Implementation  of  an  employment 
acceleration  measure  similar  to  one  I  Joined 
Senator  Ci^sk.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Senator 
Psix,  of  Rhode  Island.  In  cosponsortng  In  the 
1st  session  of  this  87th  Congrees. 

I  associate  myself  with  a  recent  remark 
by  our  Vice  President  In  which  he  declared 
that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go — a  hard  way 
to  go — but  we  are  moving.  We  have  begun, 
as  President  Kennedy  admonished  us  to  do 
In  his  world -acclaimed  Inaugural  address. 
And  if  we  will  close  ranks  our  party  wUl  be 
remembered  and  our  country  will  be  pre- 
served. 


Needed: 


YMth  DcTelopMeal  tmi  Aati- 
delinqaeacy  Proframs 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSTN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  9.  19«2 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
youth — of  Wisconsin  and  America — rep- 
resent one  of  the  greatest,  most  precious 
assets  of  our  national  life. 

The  future  of  our  Nation — of  freedom 
Itself — of  the  ideals  in  which  we  believe: 
Ail  of  these  values  depend  upon  our  youth 
of  today— our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

We.  as  adult  citiiena,  howerer,  must 
ask  ourselves :  Are  we  creating  a  national 
climate  for  best  utilization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  great  reservoir  of  energy, 
imagination,  and  talent — as  well  as  mo- 
rality— of  youth;  or.  is  present-day  en- 
vironment allowing  dissipation  and  waste 
of  this  priceless  human  resource? 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
the  outlook  in  these  fields  in  a  broadcast 
over  Wisconsin  radio  stations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
my  remarks  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoiid.  as 
follows: 

Today  there  are  more  than  M  mlUlnn  boys 
and  i?lrls  under  18  years  of  age-  the  hope  of 
America   o/   tomorrow. 

As  a  nation,  however,  we  have  a  special 
concern  for.  and  interest  In.  the  more  than 

12  million  youth  between  12  and  17  years 

the  teenagers.  Why?  At  this  a«e.  these  boys 
and  girls  are  emerging  from  the  shelter  of 
homellfe  Into  the  outside  world. 

H  wever.  let  me  make  this  clear  Gradu- 
atinn  into  society  should  not.  and  mvist  not, 
f)r()vide  an  excuse  for  either  (I)  Abdlc.n- 
tinn  of  the  responsibility  of  parents;  or  f2i 
fnr  .society  to  develop  spoon-feeding  pam- 
pering programs. 

The  challenge,  rather,  is  to  create  the  kind 
of  programs  to  progressively  absorb  the  de- 
velopini?  capabilities  of  youth  Into  usef\il 
activities,  both  In  homellfe  and  In  the  com- 
munity 


The  time  has  passed  when  our  youth  can 
be  expected.  In  a  taken -for-granted  kind  of 
way,  to  easily  or  automatically  Integrate  Into 
our  society.  Rather,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished successfully  only  by  careful,  creative, 
farslghted  planning. 

Among  other  things,  we  need  to  (1)  en- 
courage adult  Interest  In,  and  leadership 
for,  this  gigantic  challenge;  (7)  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  participation  In  civic, 
church,  recreational,  and  other  activities; 
and  (3)  op>enlng  new  Job  opportunities.  Del 
spite  the  fact  that  the  Nation  still  has  4 
million  adult  unemployed — for  whom  we 
must  find  Jobs — we  must  also  plan  for  Jobs 
for  the  2fl  million  young  folks  entering  the 
labor  force  In  the  next  10  years. 

As  well,  this  involves  earlier  beginnings  of 
vocational  training — to  equip  youth  for  use- 
ful employment. 

The  Nation.  If  It  fails  to  create  such  posi- 
tive programs,  however,  can  expect  that  de- 
linquency—Instead of  being  reduced — will 
grow. 

Pullowlng  a  recent  study,  the  allegation 
was  made  that  we  waste  a  million  kids  a  year. 
Such  a  vast  army  of  Jobless,  uaeleas — and 
sometimes  placeless — youth,  could  be  real  so- 
cul  dynamite — a  wellspring  of  delinquency 
and  crime. 

Unfortunately,  the  high  rate  of  delin- 
quency among  youth  often  la  preceded — or 
accompanied — by  adult,  and,  yea,  even  com- 
munity delinquency. 

Naturally,  this  does  not  absolve  our  young 
folks,  themselves,  from  utilizing  their  God- 
Ins  tllled^acnse  uf  morality  and  raaponslbllity. 
Nevettiielese — It  does  demonstrate  that  the 
Ix^J^Ung  finger  of  accusation  at  youth,  some- 
times can  correctly  be  turned  around — re- 
quiring a  soul  searching  in  adult  behavior, 
mores  and  moral  conduct — and.  yes.  laws. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  also  need  real- 
istic efforts  to  discourage  delinquencies,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

1.  Rcemphaslze  that  any  delinquency  ef- 
forts— first  and  foremost — are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  home — the  parents  of  Anaerica. 

3  Expwnd  poalUve  efforts  by  the  churches. 
schools,  teachers'  association,  fraternal,  serv- 
ice, and  other  groups  to  carry  on  youth  de- 
velopment programs. 

3  Modernize  our  courts  and  penal  correc- 
tional Institutions  to  meet  ths  unique  prob- 
lems In  this  field. 

4  As  necessary,  strengthen  Pedaral  laws  to 
prohibit  traffic  of  weapons,  narcotics,  obecene 
literature,  and  other  such  materials  falling 
Into  the  hands  of  young  folks. 

5  KncoursKs  higher  standards  of  presen- 
tations through  talevlalon,  radio,  magaalnea, 
books,  and  other  media. 

In  attempting  to  create  more  effective 
ynuth  development  programs,  our  society 
also  must  not  fall  to  stress — In  its  news  re- 
porting snd  community  recognition  pro- 
grams—that more  than  95  percent  of  our 
youth  are  conducting  themselvea  dutifully, 
constructively,  and  usefuUy  as  keystones  In 
home  and  community  life. 


The  National  Lotteiy  of  Fudaail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  9.  1962 

Mr  PINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  an  example  of  cultural 
advancement  throuRh  gambUngr  reve- 
nues,   I  refer  specmcally  to  the  national 
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lottery  of  Finland  where  the  proceeds  are 
divided  between  the  National  Opera,  the 
National  Theatre  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

Finland  is  a  small  nation  of  a  little 
over  4  million  persons,  but  size  notwith- 
standing, it  is  noted  for  cultural  and 
artistic  attaiimient.  The  Finns  are  not 
a  rich  people,  and  they  find  it  difQcult  to 
provide  for  the  sustenance  and  promo- 
tion of  their  cultural  heritage.  They  are 
quite  dependent  upon  the  national  lot- 
tery as  a  means  to  this  end.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  they  find  this  money 
somewhat  tainted,  for  unlike  many 
Americans  they  are  not  plagued  by  pious 
hj'pocrisy  in  these  matters. 

The  national  lottery  of  Finland  brings 
in  over  $4,330,000  a  year  based  on  the 
1961  figures.  About  one-third  of  this 
money  goes  to  the  treasury  in  the  form 
of  revenue.  The  lottery  in  this  country 
is  a  small  operation  but  produces  big 
results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  not  blind  to 
human  and  financial  reality,  we  could 
learn  quite  a  bit  from  the  Fiiuis.  A  na- 
tional lottery  in  the  United  States  could 
bring  a  tremendous  lift  to  our  taxpayers. 
We  could,  painlessly  and  voluntarily, 
raise  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  additional 
revenue  and  apply  It  toward  tax  cuts  and 
reduction  of  our  national  debt. 


Proposed  Civil  Rif hts  Lefitlation 


EXTE3^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NtW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  9.  1962 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  three  bills  dealing  with 

civil  rights. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  state-of-the- 
Union  message  this  year  stressed  the 
importance  of  human  rights,  and  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

My  first  bill  provides  for  the  abolition 
of  the  literacy  test  and  other  perform- 
ance examinations  as  a  qualification  for 
voting.  Such  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able discrimination  has  no  place  in  our 
democracy,  although  unfortunately  it 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  depriving 
many  of  our  citizens  from  exercising 
their  right  to  vote.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
a  statement  recently  before  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, 19  States  have  literacy  require- 
ments, including  my  own  State  of  New 
York.  The  law  in  New  York  is  restric- 
tive in  that  it  requires  voters  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write  English.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  this  requirement  thus 
works  to  prevent  so  many  of  our  Puerto 
Rican  citizens  who  are  literate  in  Span- 
ish but  not  in  English  from  participating 
in  elections.  This  wjw  estimated  as 
affecting  some  200,000  Puerto  Ricans  in 
1 96 1 .  When  Puerto  Ricans  were  granted 
US.  citizensliip  45  years  ago  they  were 
permitted  to  choose  between  English  and 
Spanish  as  the  official  language;  and  to 


penalize  them  now  for  making  a  free 
choice  is  certainly  most  unfair  and  im- 
democratic. 

In  its  1961  report  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  indicated  that  in  some  in- 
stances voting  discrimination  on  racial 
groimds  was  practiced  by  requiring 
voters  not  only  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  to  give  a  "satisfactory  inter- 
pretation" of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
calculate  their  age  to  the  very  day. 

My  bill  will  protect  the  right  of  all 
citizens,  including  the  Puerto  Ricans,  to 
participate  in  Federal  elections  if  they 
have  at  least  a  sixth-grade  education, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  It 
will  prevent  the  misuse  of  so-called  lit- 
eracy tests  in  some  of  our  Southern 
States  in  keeping  qualified  Negroes  from 
voting,  but  would  also  protect  the  right 
of  the  individual  State  to  make  literacy 
a  qualification  for  voting. 

My  second  bill  provides  for  the  prompt 
desegregation  of  public  schools.  It  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enimciate  the  law  of 
the  land  in  spelling  out  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1954,  which  held 
that  there  should  be  no  segregation  in 
public  schools.  President  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out  that  a  strong  America  re- 
quires the  assurance  of  full  and  equal 
rights  to  all  its  citizens,  of  any  race  or 
of  any  color,  among  them  the  right  to 
free  public  education. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  assign- 
ment of  all  students  to  public  schools 
would  be  made  Irrespective  of  race  or 
color,  and  would  require  every  school 
board  to  adopt  a  desegregation  plan 
within  6  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  It  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, if  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  render 
technical  assistance  to  school  boards  in 
the  preparation,  adoption,  and  imple- 
mentation of  such  desegregation  plans, 
and  to  grant  financial  assistance  where 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  plans. 

One  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  institute  a  civil 
action  against  any  school  board  which 
fails  to  put  into  effect  a  plan  of  school 
desegregation  within  the  time  specified. 

Our  public  school  system  must  be  pre- 
served and  strengthened,  and  no  child 
should  be  denied  his  right  to  a  free  pub- 
lic education  because  of  his  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

The  third  bill  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  as 
a  permanent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  requires 
the  submission  of  a  yearly  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  its  ac- 
tivities of  the  preceding  year  and  on  any 
recommendations  for  further  action. 
The  Commission  has  done  a  remarkable 
Job  in  the  past  in  bringing  to  light  some 
of  the  problems  of  discrimination  in  this 
country,  and  in  bringing  about  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  national  objective  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
our  citizens.  It  can  certainly  continue  its 
work  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  thus 
guaranteeing  that  there  will  be  no  denial 
of  constitutional  rights  to  any  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

As  the  leader  in  the  effort  to  establish 
man's  dignity  as  an  individual,  entitled 


to  certain  basic  rights  and  freedoms,  we 
must  prove  to  the  entire  world,  particu- 
larly to  those  coimtrles  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  to  those  on  the  brink,  that 
the  United  States  is  a  land  where  such 
freedoms  and  the  rights  of  each  and 
every  individual  are  respected  and  pro- 
tected by  the  highest  standards  of  jus- 
tice. If  we  are  to  continue  to  preach 
democracy,  freedom,  and  equality  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  Congress  must  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities  and  enact  strong 
laws  which  will  absolutely  guarantee 
these  rights  regardless  of  race,  ancestry, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  House  of  Ttap- 
resentatives  give  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  to  these  measures. 


Tke  Great  Economic  Issac  Today:  Trade 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or  bawah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1962 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
struggle  with  the  Communists,  the 
United  States  has  often  been  lectured 
"to  get  off  the  defensive  and  seize  the 
initiative."  However,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy noted : 

While  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  urge,  its 
concrete  application  is  more  difficult.  In  the 
military  aren,  the  initiative  rests  with  the 
aggressor — a  role  that  we  shun  by  nature  and 
tradition  and  our  alliances  are  largely,  there- 
fore, defensive.  In  the  paramilitary  arenas 
of  subversion,  intimidation,  and  insurrec- 
tion, an  open  and  peaceful  society  Is  again 
at  a  disadvantage.  But  there  Is  one  area  in 
partlctilar  where  the  Initiative  can  and  has 
been  ours — an  area  of  strategic  Importance 
in  which  we  have  the  capacity  for  a  still 
greater  effort — the  area  of  economic  policy. 

The  Marshall  plan,  point  4,  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  are  examples  of  our 
initiative  in  this  area.  These  programs 
were  devised  not  only  to  thwart  commu- 
nism but  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom. 

THE    GREAT   ECONOMIC    IS8X7E    TODAT:     TEADE 

The  great  international  issue  today — 
one  with  far  greater  consequences  than 
any  foreign  aid  program — is  the  U.S. 
trade  policy.  Our  trade  policy  affects 
our  national  security,  for  our  military 
and  economic  commitments  abroad  must 
be  paid  for  by  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  Our  trade  policy  affects  every 
sector  of  our  economy. 

The  crops  grown  on  1  out  of  every  6 
acres  by  the  American  fanner  is  sold  on 
the  foreign  market.  Sixty  percent  of  our 
rice,  49  percent  of  our  cotton,  45  percent 
of  our  wheat,  and  42  percent  of  our  soy- 
bean production  are  exported. 

We  export  twice  as  many  manufac- 
tured products  as  we  import.  Since 
1945,  machinery,  vehicles,  ^ood,  paper, 
and  chemical  exports  fr<»n  the  United 
States  have  doubled.  One  out  of  every 
three  workers  in  manufacturing  is  em- 
ployed tn  a  firm  that  exports.  Thousanda 
more  owe  their  Jobs  directly  or  indirectly 
to  exports. 
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Our  export  Induitrlec  are  our  strong- 
est.  most  efBdent,  and  hJghest  pajrlnc 
growth  Indnrtrtoa.  and  not  our  lowest 
p«jlng  boduatrlaL  A  good  rfampte  la 
XJB.  eoal — almost  $55  mllUon  was  sold 
to  the  Japanese  In  IMO  and  IMl.  The 
UB.  coal  miner  Is  paid  8  times  more  per 
hour  than  a  Japanese  coal  miner,  but 
he  produces  14  times  as  much  coal  so 
that  the  real  east  per  ton  of  U.S.  coal  Is 
far  smaller. 

Today,  about  60  to  65  percent  of  our 
Imports  do  not  compete  with  the  goods 
we  produce.  Forty  percent  of  our  im- 
ports are  raw  materials.  More  than  90 
percent  of  our  manganese  or  chrome  ore 
for  our  steel  mills  is  imported,  as  Is  84 
percent  of  the  bauxite  for  our  aluminum. 

To  state  it  more  graphically,  if  the 
United  States  stopped  trading  abroad. 
the  shortage  and  price  rise  would  make 
these  items  virtually  nonexistent:  cofiTee. 
cocoa,  spices,  anything  in  tin  cans, 
aluminum  kltchenware,  new  radios, 
television  sets,  telephones,  washing 
machines,  and  cars. 

While  exports  represent  about  3.9  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  in 
I960,  or  about  $1  out  of  every  f  25.  Amer- 
ican exports  accoimt  for  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  world  commerce. 

TSAOK  IN  PXBSPKCTTVK 

What  do  all  these  statisUcs  mean?  It 
means  that  the  United  SUtes  is  con- 
suming more  raw  materials  than  our 
land  is  capable  of  producing ;  that  we  are 
not  self-sufficient  in  a  wide  variety  of 
minerals;  that  exports  are  crucial  to 
the  prosperity  of  many  of  our  farmers 
and  some  segments  of  industry.  Fur- 
thermore, the  XJB.  needs  for  raw  mate- 
rials will  increase,  for  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion Increase  in  the  Dhited  States  is 
among  the  highest  of  the  world's  major 
countries. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  trading 
nation  and  many  free  world  countries 
depend  on  our  Imports  and  exports.  We, 
in  turn,  must  look  to  exports  to  pay  not 
only  for  our  raw  materials  but  to  help 
us  pay  for  our  other  xiversea  expenses 
such  as  maintaining  troops  in  Berlin ;  to 
pay  for  our  aid  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries; to  pay  for  the  deficits  caused  by 
the  outflow  of  American  capital  to  tax- 
haven  nations. 

In  1959.  the  United  States  ran  a  deficit 
In  its  balance  of  payments  of  $3.7  billion; 
in  1960  It  was  $3.9  bUlion.  In  1961  this 
deficit  is  esUmated  at  over  $1.5  billion. 
This  deficit  will  grow  unless  it  is  offset 
by  foreign  investments  in  the  United 
States  and  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
But  more  Important,  trade  will  deter- 
mine the  size  and  shape  of  the  free 
world.  Japan.  Canada.  Philippines. 
Chile,  Veneauela.  Peru.  India.  Uruguay, 
Liberia.  Pakistan,  and  other  free  world 
countries  must  have  access  to  new  mar- 
kets for  their  raw  materials  and  new 
manufactured  goods  if  their  economies 
are  to  expand  to  meet  the  demands  and 
needs  of  their  people,  and  if  their  new 
industries  are  to  be  successful.  If  the 
free  nations  do  not  offer  growing  trade 
opportunities  with  the  West — opportuni- 
ties which  will  allow  them  to  pay  eventu- 
ally for  their  needs  with  exports— these 
countries  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  the 
Communist  bloc  for  their  market. 


Ta>   KUBOrXAH    COMMOIf    MAUCKT 

In  the  sixties,  some  90  percent  of  the 
free  world's  industrial  production  may 
soon  be  concentrated  in  two  great  mar- 
kets: The  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  popularly 
known  as  the  E'iropean  Common  Mar- 
ket. The  United  States  has  a  popula- 
tion of  185  million  and  a  gross  national 
product  of  $500  billion.  The  European 
Common  Market,  incliiding  the  United 
Kingdom  which  has  applied  to  become  a 
member,  has  a  population  of  250  million 
and  a  gross  national  product  of  $245 
billion.  The  US.  exports  to  Western 
Europe  account  for  one-fourth  of  our 
total  exports. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
the  U.S.  policy  has  been  to  support 
greater  European  unity.  Our  aim  was 
twofold;  to  curb  the  kind  of  European 
nationalism  which  led  to  two  World  Wars 
by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
common  economic  ssrstem,  and  to  help 
create  a  strong  Western  Europe  which 
would  help  guard  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  free  nations.  The  pooling  of 
P*rench  and  German  coal  and  steel  pro- 
duction under  a  common  authority  was 
one  step  toward  that  direction. 

The  Marshall  plan  brought  the  states- 
men of  these  nations  together.  The 
United  States  asked  them  to  determine 
not  just  the  needs  of  their  respective 
countries,  but  the  needs  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  1958.  six  European  nations— Prance. 
Germany.  Italy.  Belgium.  HoUand,  and 
Luxembourg— signed  a  treaty  to  bring 
about  a  ETuropcan  economic  community. 
The  treaty  members  pledged  to.  First. 
remove  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers 
among  themselves;  second,  create  a  uni- 
form system  to  regulate  trade  between 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world; 
third,  abolish  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ment of  labor,  capital,  business  enter- 
prises and  services  within  the  new  com- 
munity; fourth,  coordinate  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  in  order  to  promote 
high  employment  and  stable  prices  in 
each  country;  and.  fifth,  establish  a  com- 
mon agricultural  policy. 

The  Common  Market  nations  set  a 
timetable  of  12  to  15  years  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  of  tariffs.  Trade  barriers 
among  the  original  six  members  have 
i>een  reduced  by  50  percent  at  the  be- 
girming  of  1962,  nearly  2  years  ahead  of 
schedule.  Other  countries,  notably  for- 
mer colonies  of  members  of  the  Common 
Market,  were  accepted  as  associated 
states  and  have  free  access  to  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

For  Alliance  for  Progress  countries,  the 
special  concessions  made  to  former  Eiu-o- 
pean  colonies,  particularly  the  African 
states,  accentuate  Latin  America's  trade 
problems,  for  both  continents  produce 
cotton,  coffee,  bananas,  and  other  fruit. 
The  Common  Market  with  its  common 
external  tariff  wall  against  the  rest  of 
the  world,  presents  a  serious  threat  of 
discrimination  against  American  exports 
and  against  the  goods  of  free  natioros 
such  as  Canada,  Japan,  and  countries 
in  Latin  America. 

How  much  of  a  handicap  this  tariff 
will  be.  depends  on  the  imported  product 
and  Europe's  demand  for  it.     The  Com- 


mon Market  has  Indicated  its  wilUng- 
ness  to  bargain  down  Its  external  tariff 
in  exchange  for  trading  concessions  with 
outsiders,  particularly  the  United  States. 
Hence,  whether  or  not  these  two  enor- 
mous markets  in  the  free  world  will  grow 
apart  and  engage  in  a  trade  war  or 
whether  they  will  expand  the  flow  of 
trade  and  thereby  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  respective  economies  will 
be  determined  by  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

KAWAa    AND    ItMtSIOM    TBASB 

Foreign  trade  has  a  direct  impact  on 
the  Ufe  and  livelihood  of  the  American 
people  in  every  State.  Any  change  in 
tariffs  could  bring  about  serious  disloca- 
tions in  a  State's  economy  cansinr  the 
closing  of  some  plants  and  unemploy- 
ment with  all  its  social  problems. 

It  is  difficult  to  gage  the  exact  effect 
of  world  trade  on  Hawaii.  Recently,  the 
tariff  on  Hawaiian  pineapple  was  raised 
in  the  Common  Market.  This  move  was 
not  unexpected,  for  pineapples  from 
French  territories  have  had  a  distinct 
advantage  over  Hawaii  in  sake  to  Com- 
mon Market  countries.  However,  this 
increase  in  tariff  could  mean  a  further 
loss  of  the  West  German  market  which, 
heretofore,  was  the  leading  oversea 
buyer  of  Hawaiian  pineapi^  products. 

The  extent  to  which  Hawaii  is  Involved 
with  international  trade  should  be  em- 
phasized. In  1960  HawaU  exported  $44 
million  of  agricultural  products,  or 
roughly  15  percent  of  the  tT'fi"dff'  total 
agricultural  produce.  Included  were 
$41.5  million  for  fleld  crops.  $1.1  million 
for  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
$984,000  for  fruits  and  nuts,  and  $377,000 
for  vegetables. 

In  1960  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
from  Hawaii  were  estimated  at  $15.5  mil- 
lion. This  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
gross  State  product.  But  over  23.000 
workers  or  over  9  percent  of  the  labor 
force  are  employed  by  manufacturing 
establishments  reporting  exports  of  $25.- 
000  a  year  or  more.  These  firms  range 
from  Dole  Corp.,  Libby  McNeill  k  Llbby, 
CalifonUa  Packing  Corp.,  to  California 
Ink  Co..  Pacific  Chemical  *  Fertiliser. 
Honolulu  Iron  Works,  to  smaller  apparel 
and  f  urrUture  companies. 

TKAOZ  UPAJtSIOir  ACT 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
expires  in  June.  If  our  exports  are  to  re- 
tain and  expand  their  position  In  the 
world  market,  and  if  the  aim  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  to  bring  about  this  great- 
est advance  in  increased  living  stand- 
ards, especially  in  newly  developed  areas, 
our  trade  policy  must  be  revised,  not  ex- 
tended. 

The  United  States  needs  a  trade  policy 
that  grants  new  authority  first,  to  nego- 
tiate broad  trade  agreements  rather  than 
one  that  negotiated  item  by  Item — a 
bargaining  technique  obsolete  In  many 
cases;  second,  to  exchange  tariff  con- 
cessions; and.  third,  to  Increase  trade 
to  strengthen  our  balance  of  payments. 

Of  utmost  importaixx  is  the  reten- 
tion of  the  most-favored-nation  princi- 
ple which  would  assure  our  other  trading 
partners  that  any  tariff  concessions 
would  be  extended  to  them. 
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The  new  Trade  Act  should  also  con- 
tain some  kind  of  trade  adjustment  pro- 
gram to  give  prompt  and  effective  help 
to  those  firms  and  workers  who  face 
genuine  hardships  as  a  result  of  compe- 
tition from  Increased  imports.  The  aim 
of  such  a  program  would  be  to  help 
firms  modernize  their  equipment  and 
plants,  to  help  firms  and  workers  move 
into  lines  of  work  in  which  they  can  com- 
pete more  effectively. 

I  feel  that  the  United  States  should 
equip  Itself  to  meet  the  challenge  and 
the  advantages  that  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  offers  by  adoptirig  a  liberal 
trade  policy.  The  alternative  is  to  re- 
treat from  some  oversea  commitments 
which  are  vital  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world.   This  is  unacceptable. 


Washiafton   Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TUCAS 

IN  lliE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9, 1962 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  report: 
Washington  Report 

(By  CongreasmRn  Bbvck  AuoMm..  Fltth  District 
of  Texas,  AprU  7.  1M2) 

The  second  supplemental  appropriation 
passed  with  House  membership  refusing  ta 
go  on  record  (not  enough  Members  arose  to 
support  the  demand  for  a  re«ord  vote) . 
Earlier,  on  a  motion  to  recommit,  the  bill 
failed  235  to  158.  I  voted  tc  recommit  to 
limit  the  US  portion  of  the  United  Nations 
payment.  It  seems  wrong  to  me  for  us  to 
pay  $25  million  toward  the  Katanga-Congo 
dispute,  when  other  nations  are  failing  to 
do  their  part.  For  that  matter,  the  time  Is 
long  OTerdue  when  each  nation  should  bear 
the  same  share  as  every  other  or  those,  like 
the  United  Sta-ea.  contributing  more  should 
have  a  larger  vote  percentage  to  match  their 
contribution.  As  in  the  U.S.  Income  tax,  so  in 
the  United  Nation* — the  Communist  doc- 
trine Is  followed  from  each  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  to  each  according  to  his  needs. 
So  we  continue  to  beUttle  success  and 
achievement  and  aggrandize  inability,  a  sure 
uay  to  stultify  the  accomplishment  of  a 
World  of  self-respecting  and  respectful  neigh- 
bors. Freeloaders,  do-gooders,  somethlng- 
for-nothlngers  are  pert  of  this  pattern, 
hiu-dly  a  sound  basis  for  a  realistic  world 
of  hard  knocks.  The  appropriation  bill. 
toUUng  $431.8  million,  highlighted  again  our 
worsening  fiscal  position.  As  the  Kennedy 
spending  demands  grow  the  deficit  increases. 
and  now  we  learn  the  gross  national  product 
and  tax  Income  wlU  be  lees  than  anticipated. 
The  deficit  widens  even  more. 

The  Peace  Corps  amendment,  asking  Con- 
grew  to  up  the  next  year's  expense  from  the 
earlier  request  of  $40  to  $64  million,  passed. 
316  to  70,  although  many  Members  felt  the 
program  too  new  for  accurate  evaluation  and 
increase.  It  appears  that  Oovernment  U 
moving  Into  private  missionary  efforts.  In- 
cluding YMCA.  YWCA.  and  others.  At  the 
outset  few  reallEe  the  ultimate  domination 
of  Government  when  participating  In  Joint 
projects.  In  this  Instance,  private  and  rell- 
plous  missionary  work  will  be  replaced.  Few, 
if  any,  know  where  the  Peace  Corps  Is  going. 
Many  Members,  even  proponents,  agree  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  long  overdue  a  general 


review  and  overhauling.    The  buUdup  for  its 
continuation  and  expansion  is  beginning. 

President  OoiUart,  of  Brazil,  proved  again 
tbe  adage  "the  best  defense  U  a  good  offense." 
Instead  of  apologizing  or  defending  the 
expropriation  of  American  Industry  he  pro- 
claimed that  other  property  will  be  taken 
and  paid  for.  If.  as,  and  when  he  sees  fit. 
Por  this,  the  United  States  wined  and  dined 
him  and  gave  lilm  the  key  to  the  Treasury. 
Apparently,  he  will  get  $100  million  or  more 
as  a  gift.  Castro's  success  has  undermined 
VS.  presUge  and  property  throughout  this 
hemisphere,  imtil  every  Latin  American 
nation  Is  further  prey  now  to  Communists 
and  anti-U.S.  sentiment.  We  now  further 
aid  and  abet  our  demise  by  laviding  the 
expropriators  and  rewarding  them  by  grants 
of  money.  It's  almost  too  fantastic  to  be 
beUevable  and  some  say  Mr.  Kennedy's  pop- 
ularity Is  greater  than  ever.  Meanwhile, 
Cuba  is  arming  militarily  with  Russian 
planes,  tanks,  and  artUlery.  The  United 
States  complacently  rests  easy  90  miles 
away.  Ninety  miles  Is  no  missile  gap.  And 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  dead. 

A  public  works  pump  priming  $600  million 
to  help  unemployment  )hafi  been  asked  by  the 
President  even  as  Congress  Is  asked  to  con- 
sider a  $3  billion  standby  fund  to  comt>at 
future  recessions.  The  pump  priming  fail- 
ures of  the  past  have  taught  tills  adminis- 
tration little,  it  seems.  Public  works  proj- 
ects fall  since  the  unemployed  are  not  In 
these  areas,  by  trade  or  geographically,  and. 
worse  yet.  recessions  are  encouraged  by  the 
tax  take  of  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  for  these  projects.  Where's 
the  money  coming  from?  Is  still  the  appro- 
priate question. 

noor  debate  on  the  administration's  prop- 
aganda to  support  legislation  asked  of  Con- 
gress brought  to  light  shocking  power  plays 
by  the  President  and  his  lieutenants.  Not 
only  Is  the  taxpayers'  money  spent  incor- 
rectly for  this  purpose,  but  the  propaganda 
is  false  and  misleading.  The  administration 
admits  (p.  5926,  Concrzssional  Rxcoro,  Apr. 
4)  distributing  material  widely  to  explain 
and  support  the  legislative  requests.  In 
debafc  I  pointed  out  the  State  Depwirtmenfs 
widely  distributed  pamphlet  called  Together 
We  Grow  Strong,  which  says  that  U.S.  auto 
industry  could  not  exist  without  oil  from 
Kuwait.  Other  equally  fallacious  representa- 
tions about  world  trade  are  being  distributed 
to  accompany  our  present  consideration  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  It  Is  becoming 
quite  apparent  that  administration  claims 
of  a  freer  trade  bill  are  absolutely  misleading 
and  erroneous. 

Muzzling  of  the  press  Is  a  danger  today, 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  portrayal  of 
this  situation  In  the  VS.  News  &  World 
Report.  April  9  Issue.  Is  a  real  eye  opener. 
The  title.  "The  Kennedy  Image,  How  It's 
Built,"  could  be  reentitled  "A  Dictator's 
Demands  of  the  News  Media."  Here  again. 
the  naive  Idealistic  average  cltlsen  who 
thinks  "It  can't  happen  here"  Is  unaware 
of  the  real  danger,  it  seems  to  me.  When 
a  news  reporter  la  threatened  or  punished 
by  being  denied  news  material  because  be 
failed  earlier  to  depict  the  President  as  he 
wished  to  be  depicted,  news  control  is  com- 
plete. The  problem  today  Is  now  one  of 
both  sides  of  the  issues  getting  through  to 
the  people.  When  you  realize  that  the  liberal 
o?  radical  side,  such  as  Keyneslan  economics, 
Ptebtan  socialism,  communism,  the  ADA 
views,  and  labor  leaders'  legislative  observa- 
tions do  get  complete  coverage  you  can 
estimate  the  brainwash  of  our  people.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  too  few  coruervative 
media,  writers  and  commentators. 

■nie  Imbalance  of  the  professional  staflTs 
of  the  House  committees  whlcli  are  loaded 
with  Democratic  appointees  poses  a  serlotis 
threat  to  good  government  and  proper  repre- 
sentation of  aU  the  people.  This  week  I 
introduced  a  resoluUon.  House  Resolution 
638,   to    insure    that   the   minority   party   Is 


given  tulequate  staff  help  on  all  House  com- 
mittees. House  committee  figures  tiave 
been  collected  to  show  tliat  staff  members 
responsible  to  the  Democrats  total  462  while 
only  39  staff  meml>ers  on  House  committees 
are  responsible  to  the  Bepulillcans. 


Speech  by  Hoa.  VerMB  W.  Thomson,  of 
WUcoBsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF    SOUTH    CASOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  9, 1962 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
30th  of  March  of  this  year,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Congressman  from  the 
Third  District  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honora- 
ble ViaiNON  W.  Thomsoh,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  I  were  on  a  program  at  the  South- 
eastern Dairy  Marketing  Clinic,  held  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  He  and  I  discussed 
there  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  proposed 
Federal  milk  sanitation  legislation,  and 
his  people  who  favor  that  legislation  can 
rest  assured  that  he  was.  as  he  always  is, 
a  determined  advocate  of  their  cause. 
He  made  a  magnificent  presentation  and 
I  am  happy  here  to  include  it  in  the 
Record,  as  presented  by  him: 

PaESEKTATION    BT    CONGaXS&lCAN     VeXNON    W. 

Thomson  at  the  Southeastxsn  Daisy  Mar- 
keting Clinic,  Chattamooca,  Tknn. 

I  am  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
America's  Dalryland,  the  State  where  men  are 
men  and  the  dairy  cow  is  queen.  Let  me 
put  this  Into  perspective  for  you.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us,  for  In- 
stance, that  our  friends  in  South  Carolina 
produced  540  million  pounds  of  milk  In 
1961;  In  Georgia,  1,033  million  potmds  were 
produced;  in  Tennessee,  2,S47  mUUon;  wiUle 
In  Wisconsin  we  produced  last  year  17,997 
million  pounds  of  milk.  In  terms  of  cash 
farm  Income  from  milk,  m  South  Carolina 
It  represents  6.9  percent;  in  Georgia  It  repre- 
sents  6.4  percent;  in  Tennessee,  it  repre- 
sents 15.4  percent;  whUe  in  Wisoonsin  it 
represents  53.7  percent  of  cash  farm  Income. 
In  my  capacity  l)oth  as  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  been  deeply  and  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  promotion  of  a 
sound  and  prosperous  dairy  economy  for  my 
State  and  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  you  the  view- 
point of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  producer  on 
this  vital  Issue  of  milk  sanitation  legisla- 
tion. First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  absolute- 
ly no  desire,  nor  do  the  dairy  farmers  of 
Wisconsin,  to  hurt  the  farnMrs  of  Tennessee. 
New  York,  Texas,  or  any  otb«^r  State.  It 
Is  Just  a  fact  of  life  In  this  world  in  which 
we  live  that  some  groups  Mxt  always  anxious 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  This  situation 
not  only  exists  between  different  groups  on 
different  commodities,  tmt  it  has  been  ap- 
parent many  times  right  wltlim  the  dairy 
Industry  Itself.  It  has  haivmed  not  only 
on  the  national  level,  but,  I  think  we  can 
all  fairly  say,  it  has  also  happened  within 
our  own  States.  The  dairy  industry  ss  a 
whole  Is  one  of  the  most  iii^K>rtant  ones  In 
America  today,  and  I  think  we  can  aU  agree 
that  It  is  faced  with  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems. Of  course  there  are  a  variety  of  causes 
for  this,  but  I  submit  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  causes  of  our  trouble  is  and  has 
been  the  erection  of  artificial  trade  barriers 
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tliat  are  not  baaed  on  common  senae  or  sani- 
tary itandarda. 

Wa  In  WlacoDals  do  not  seek  to  gain  any 
unfair  advantacea  orer  local  dairy  farmers 
In  otber  areaa  of  America.  Dairy  farmers 
located  next  to  large  metropolitan  marketa 
have  a  number  of  advantages  baaed  simply 
on  geo^apby.  Now,  If  all  our  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  could  resettle  around  tbe  city 
of  New  York  or  around  the  cltlea  covered 
by  the  now  exlstljog  81  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting orders,  they  would  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
are  not.  so  they  muat  ship  milk  from  long 
dlatarces,  pay  expensive  transportation  cuetx 
and  then  face  an  uphill  flght  for  markets 
which  In  many  Inatancca  are  dominated  by 
unduly  restrictive  local  economic  barriers 
acclaimed  as  lanltatlon  standards  Such  as 
requiring  a  certain  model  of  drinking  cup 
In  a  barn  by  Chicago,  requiring  a  certain  ex- 
terior dnlah  on  bulk  tanks  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, longer  lega  on  bulk  tanks  than  the 
S-A  standards  In  Louisiana.  400  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  per  stanchion  In  Biaryland.  while 
Waahlngton.  DC,  requtraa  000.  Ohio  requlree 
(Utters  10  Inchea  wide  and  8  Inches  deep, 
while  Nevada  pieecrlbea  14  Inchea  wide  and 
4  Inchea  In  depth.  Waahlngton.  DC.  re- 
qulree Individual  cloth  towela  which  are 
laundered  and  sanitised  after  each  uaage  or 
a  single  service  paper  towel  to  wipe  the  udder 
of  each  cow.  Nevada  requires  the  milk  house 
to  be  windward  from  the  barn,  while  Cali- 
fornia requlree  a  two-room  milk  house 
Many  municipalities  refuse  to  accept  milk 
produced  or  handled  under  the  supervision  of 
otber  Jurisdictions  having  substantially 
equivalent  dairy  standarda.  such  as  Kansas 
City.  Mo..  <ind  Kansas  City,  Kans.  The  In- 
numerable variety  of  Inspections  per  year 
required  by  different  JurLsdlctl'in.*  and  the 
Impossible  and  costly  duplication  of  Inspec- 
tions (Wisconsin.  23)  are  but  a  sampling  of 
the  conflicts  of  regulation  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  costs  and  uncertain  tlea  faced  by  a 
farmer  attempting  to  qualify  to  .lerve  an  out- 
of -State  market. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  thla  basic  issue  In  the 
perspective  of  time,  the  past,  the  present. 
and  the  future.  Reatrlctlve  trade  devices,  as 
you  know,  are  nothing  new.  They  have  been 
devlaed  and  erected  since  the  beginning  of 
man's  first  venture  Into  commerce  and  trade 
They  still  exist  In  many  shapes  and  forms 
today  In  all  parte  of  the  world  They  ex- 
latad  In  1776  when  the  American  Colonies 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Kngllah  oppression  and 
formed  our  great  Nation. 

The  early  efforta  of  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
aa  you  know,  resulted  In  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  In  effect  represented  a 
customa  union.  Later,  when  the  device 
proved  to  be  Ineffective,  the  Constitution 
waa  adopted,  making  the  United  States  truly 
a  political  union.  Even  In  the  days  of  the 
Confederation,  tariffs,  trade  reatrlctlons.  and 
taxes  were  recognized  aa  unhealthy  for  a 
prosperous  economy.  The  Constitution  spe- 
cifically protected  free  trade  among  the 
Statea  and  a  large  body  of  conatltutlonal 
law  has  been  built  on  the  proposition  that 
no  onm  State  can  dlacrlmlnate  In  commerce 
against  her  alster  Statea.  This  principle  of 
encouraging  the  free  flow  of  gcxxla  and  com- 
modltlea  In  Interstate  conunerce  has  allowed 
our  Nation  to  grow  and  prosper 

It  lata  Detroit  make  our  cars,  and  it  lets 
Iowa  ralae  our  hoga.  It  lets  Milwaukee  brew 
our  beer,  and  It  lata  California  and  Florida 
produce  our  orangaa.  and  Tenneaaee  produce 
Jack  DanleU.  Tb*  Conatltutlon  doesn't  pre- 
vent other  Stataa  from  making  cars,  raising 
hogs,  brewing  bear,  or  growing  oranges,  of 
course,  but  It  allom  the  moat  efficient  and 
economical  produoera  In  Michigan.  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa.  Callfomla.  Florida,  and  Tennessee 
to  do  so  by  prohibiting  the  other  Statea 
from  erecting  reatrtctlv*  and  burdenaome 
barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  the  goods  and 
commodities. 


The  Wisconsin  dalryfarmer  then  simply 
asks.  "Why  not  let  me  have  the  opportunity 
to  produce  dairy  products  more  efficiently'' " 

So  much  for  the  past.  Let's  look  at  the 
present  In  regard  to  dairying  The  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
the  law  under  which  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders  are  established,  has  a  provision  In  sec- 
tion 2iCM5)iO)   which  states 

"(O)  No  marketing  agreement  or  order 
applicable  to  milk  and  Its  products  In  any 
marketing  area  shall  prohibit  or  in  any  man- 
ner limit.  In  the  case  of  the  products  of 
milk,  the  marketing  In  that  area  of  any  milk 
or  product  thereof  produced  In  any  produc- 
tion  area  In    the   United   States" 

This  provision  was  Inserted  Into  the  law 
many  years  ago  by  the  late  Representative 
August  Andresen.  of  Minnesota,  who  for  over 
30  years  served  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  Congress 
for  the  very  reason  that  It  was  the  clear 
congreaslonal  Intent  that  trade  barriers 
should  not  be  built  up  In  this  country 
t>etween  various  sections  of  the  Nation  In 
the  marketing  ut  milk  It  Is  still  on  the  law- 
books today  but.  unfortunately.  It  la  not 
being  realistically  enforced  If  the  Admin- 
istration farm  bill  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress were  passed  In  Its  present  form,  even 
this  provision  would,  in  fact,  be  nullified 

What,  then,  the  Wisconsin  dalryfarmer 
asks  Is  the  difference  between  a  policy  of 
prohibiting  or  limiting  the  marketing  of 
milk  In  any  one  area  of  the  country  and 
prohibiting  or  limiting  the  marketing  of 
oranges  in  any  "ne  area  of  the  country''  Is 
It  any  more  Justifiable  for  a  local  segment  of 
the  dairy  industry  In  Hawaii.  f<>r  example, 
to  prohibit  Wisconsin  milk  than  It  would  be 
for  orangegrowers  In  an  Alaskan  hothouse 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  California  oranges  In 
Alaska'' 

The  marketing  problems  of  our  WLsronsin 
dalryfarmers  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem, of  course  Its  twin  Is  local  sanitary 
standards  The  proposals  In  Congress  to 
establish  a  uniform  standard  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination In  this  regard  are  both  fair  and 
reasonable 

The  standards  proposed  In  thuee  bills  are 
high  standards.  The  Public  Heath  Service 
model  ordinance  and  code,  which  Is  the 
standard  In  those  bills  was  developed  with 
the  aid  of  a  national  advisory  committee  of 
experts  m  public  health,  dairy,  and  veteri- 
nary science 

Since  the  code  was  flrst  established  In 
19'24.  It  has  been  revised  13  times  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  'echnlques  and  new  .scien- 
tific knowledge  These  standards  are  cur- 
rently in  effect  in  nver  1  9<X)  communities 
and  35  States  It  is  a  standard  whlrh  pro- 
vides conumers  with  a  hUh  degree  of  pro- 
tection which  Is  of  vital  imp<irtance  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  Importance  of  milk 
to  gri)Wing  boys  and  girls 

It  IS  a  standard  of  loni?  standing  in  the 
Stale  of  Wisconsin  It  is  a  standard  that 
guarantees  the  basic  purity  and  quality  of 
the  product  produced,  and  let  me  add  par- 
enthetically that  you  must  not  delude  your- 
selves with  the  fiction  that  the  purity  or 
quality  of  the  pr(xluct  produced  In  any  one 
of  your  States  Is  superior  to  that  produced 
In  the  greatest  dairy  Slate  In  this  Union  It 
was  and  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  preeminent  position  that  we  establish 
and  maintain  and  Improve  every  pha«e  of 
agriculture  required  U)  meet  the  most  rigor- 
ous standards  established  anywhere,  that 
p<jllcy  Is  vital  to  competitive  agriculture 
We  have  no  Intention  In  Wisconsin  of  being 
a  residual  supplier  only,  and  we  willingly  ac- 
cept the  challenge  to  meet  any  standard  of 
purity  or  quality  and  compete  against  any- 
one for  the  most  efficient  production 

I,  too.  t>elleve  in  States  rights  and  local 
responsibility,  but  I  would  not  stultify  the 
Importance  of  those  terms  by  using  them  as 


a  .shield  to  protect  the  uneconomic  entre- 
preneur 

So  much  for  the  past  and  tbe  present . 
Let  us  move  to  the  future  for  dairying  In 
America.  In  many  ways  It  la  a  bright  fu- 
ture, even  though  beset  with  problems.  New 
science  and  technology  Is  coming  into  play 
each  day.  0\ii  universities  and  experiment 
stations  are  finding  t>etter  waya  to  produce, 
market  and  use  nature's  most  perfect  food. 
The  development  of  whole  milk  powder  and 
canned  sterile  whole  milk  la  Juat  In  Its  In- 
fancy Perhaps  In  this  new  technology  Ilea 
the  answer  to  some  of  our  problems  If — and 
I  stress  this  Is  a  big  "If" — new  and  more 
Ingenious  restrictive  device*  ar«nt  adopted 
to  affect  the  new  technology. 

These  restrictive  devices  aren't  the  wave 
of  the  future — they  are  the  wava  of  the 
past  As  Illustrated  by  the  pre— nt  aconomlc 
Uevelopmenu  In  Europe,  the  wave  of  the 
future  Is  for  expanded  trade.  Th«  nations 
In  the  Inner  Six  of  the  Kuropaan  Koonomlc 
Community  are  now  forming  a  ctiatonu  union 
to  break  down  ancient  trade  bWTlen  be- 
tween their  nations.  Like  tta*  Articles  of 
Confederation  In  our  Nation's  aftrlf  history, 
the  Coounon  Market  la  sacking  to  allow  the 
free  Interchange  of  goods  and  oommodltlaa 
between  lu  members,  thus  allowing  the  most 
efficient  producers  in  that  ara«  to  produce 
free  of  restrictions.  The  development  of  the 
European  Common  Market  la  of  vital  signifi- 
cance to  our  Nation.  We  have  a  huge  stake 
In  the  prosperity  and  atrancth  of  Burope. 
If  we  are  to  be  In  a  competitive  poaltlon  with 
the  Common  Market,  we,  too,  muat  reject 
the  same  type  of  restrlctlva  tferlcas  that 
protect  Italian  Flata  from  Oarman  Volks- 
wagens and  Texas  milk  from  Wisconsin  milk 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  thla:  Realistic 
sanitation  legislation  Is  an  abaoluta  muat 
for  the  economic  survival  of  the  most  effi- 
cient dairy  farmer.  It  need  not  ba  FMteral 
legUlatlon  If  all  or  most  States  adopt  fair 
and  reasonable  provtalona  and  do  not  exer- 
cise their  local  police  power  to  unduly  bur- 
den and  obatruct  milk  marketing  under  the 
guise  of  acting  to  promote  public  health 
standards.  We  In  Wisconsin  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  provide  the  metropolitan 
consumer  with  a  high  sUndard  product.  We 
are  blaaaed  with  the  weather,  the  topography 
and  the  skills  of  generations  of  efficient  dairy 
families.  We  merely  wlah  to  oompate  fairly 
and  economically  with  other  araaa  bleaaed 
with  geographic  proximity  to  urban  markets. 


Qoality  Subiliiatioa  UgitUtioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  iNoiAMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTAITVES 

Monday.  April  9.  1962 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hereby  submitting  a  statement  made  oy 
me  before  the  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  at  the 
beginning  of  ihelr  hearings  oh  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  15C.  known  as  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill.  This  Is  a  compan- 
ion bill  to  H.R.  10335  filed  by  me  and 
Identical  bills  filed  by  five  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SrATKMENT  ST  CoNcaKasMAM  Rat  J.  Maodbn, 
FiasT  DisTxicT  or  Indiana.  Bxroxx  a 
SuBcoMMn-rix  or  the  Sxnats  Comirrrxz 
ON   CoMMcKca   Relative  to   Skkati   Joint 

RESOLUTION  159 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  special 
subcomm.ttee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,   I   am  grateful   to  the  chairman 
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and  members  of  this  committee  for  your  de- 
cision to  bold  hearings  this  week  on  the 
quality  stabilization  bill,  Senate  Joint  Reao- 
luilon  159.  Tour  cooperation  demonstratea 
that  you  are  much  Concerned  over  the  dev- 
astating methods  of  merchaiKllslng  in  re- 
cent ye«ui  that  la  causing  a  great  damage 
to  the  manufacturers,  retailers,  and  con- 
sumers throughout  the  country. 

Basically,  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
offers  a  major  step  In  curbing  dlahoneet 
practices  that  are  misleading  the  consumer 
m  merchandise  values.  It  spells  out  bait 
advertising,  deceptive  pricing,  and  publlahed 
misrepresentations  of  the  product,  aa  reaaons 
why  a  manufacturer  may  protect  the  prop- 
erty rights  In  his  brand  name  or  trademark. 

The  public  win  be  helped  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  quality  stabilization  law  since 
the  established  price  and  quality  symt>ollzed 
by  the  brand  name  wUl  be  a  atandard  from 
which  It  may  Judge  the  competitive  values 
of  products  The  consumer  will  be  guarded 
against  the  loss-leader  operator  who  uaea 
the  honored  brand  name  or  trademark  to 
build  (tore  traffic  at  the  expense  of  his  more 
honest  competitors,  while  recouping  his  loss 
at  the  same  time  on  overpriced,  inferior, 
and  blind  merchandise. 

onaATioN 

If  the  owner  of  the  tradenuu-k  electa  to 
come  under  quality  stabilization,  the  re- 
tailers and  distributors  muat  cooperate  with 
the  owner  or  manufacturer  In  "n»i"«^«nlng 
the  stabilized  price  of  that  trademarked 
product.  This  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
continue  to  build  quality  Into  hla  atablllzed 
brand -name  product.  If  the  retailer  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion law,  the  brand-name  owner  can  re- 
voke the  retailer's  right  to  use  the  brand 
name.  If  the  distributor  violates  the  rev- 
ocation order,  the  brand -name  owner  (the 
manufacturer)  can  then  Inatltute  a  Fed- 
eral civil  suit  for  damages. 

Thla  legislation  will  call  for  no  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  or  department  to  super- 
vise or  enforce  the  qiiallty  stabilization  law. 
"ITie  law  Is  100  percent  optional  and  the 
manufacturer,  retailer,  wboleaaler,  or  con- 
sumer can  chooae  to  come  under  or  stay  out 
of  quality  stabilization.  It  provides  a  wholly 
meritorious  and  worthwhile  opportunity  for 
quality  products  to  be  distributed  through 
quality-conserving  reeellers. 

NOT    FAIR    TSADK 

since  Its  Introduction  last  January  1961. 
the  merits  of  this  proposed  legislation  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  thouaands  upon 
thousands  of  manufacturers,  distributors,  re- 
tailers, and  consumers.  This  bill  Is  not  fair 
trade  legislation  and  Is  not  a  price-fixing 
measure. 

Tlie  quality  stabilization  bill  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  most  widely  publicized  and 
acclaimed  measures  that  await  action  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  In  our  long  and  critical 
struggle  against  communism,  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  must  be  our  major 
weapon.  Business  failures  In  recent  years 
and  the  growing  lack  of  protection  for  con- 
sumer purchases  must  be  given  considera- 
tion by  this  Congress.  The  marketplace  is 
rapidly  becoming  Infested  with  the  so-called 
Iii.st  buck  merchandisers. 

OPTIONAL 

In  giving  the  manufacturer  the  optional 
right  to  control  his  trademark,  safeguards  are 
also  established  for  the  distributor,  the  re- 
taller  and.  most  Important  of  all,  the  con- 
sumer. It  Is  Imperative  In  considering  the 
bill,  that  you  fully  realize  that  its  use  by  the 
manufacturer,  retailer,  and  consumer  is  op- 
tional No  product  can  be  stabilized  under 
the  proposed  quality  stabilization  law  unless 
comp>etltlve  products  are  available  to  the 
consumer.  And  sale  or  purchase  of  a  prod- 
uct stabilized  under  the  proposed  law  is  also 
completely    voluntary    on    the    part    of    the 


dlatrlbutar,  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer. 
It  ia  of  fundamental  importance  that  this 
bill  be  recognized  as  one  not  aimed  at  harm- 
ing any  legitimate  business,  but  as  a  measure 
of  economic  benefit  to  all. 

BtTSINXSS   FAILtTRES 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has 
reported  that  small  business  failures  (bank- 
ruptclea — businessmen  giving  up  the  strug- 
gle for  survival)  climbed  in  1960  to  the 
highest  point  since  1033  and  the  great  de- 
preeslon.  The  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, in  its  December  16,  1960,  report 
entitled  "Status  of  Small  Business  (1948- 
1958),"  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  made  thla 
frightening  stat«nent: 

"Most  small  retailers  discontinue  busl- 
neaaea  without  going  throtigh  bankruptcy. 
This  explains  why.  of  the  139,000  who  dis- 
oonUnued  buaineaa  In  1959,  only  6373 
showed  up  among  the  business  failures." 

There  are  about  2  million  retailers  in 
America:  88  percent  of  them  operate  In  only 
one  location  from  one  store;  70  percent  In- 
dividually own  their  own  businesses.  These 
are  not  huge  outfits — over  76  percent  have 
anntial  aalea  under  tKW.OOO. 

There  are  160.000  merchant  wboleaalers  In 
the  United  States:  91  percent  of  them  are 
aetlw  owners  of  unincorporated  businesses; 
71  percent  operate  from  only  one  building. 

It  Is  the  well-known  brand  names — brands 
with  a  reputation  for  reliability — that  are 
taking  it  on  the  chin.  If  these  branda  did 
not  have  such  an  excellent  reputation,  do 
you  suppoae  they  would  be  of  Interest  even 
for  one  minute  to  the  discounter  who  needs 
a  traffic  builder  for  his  kind  of  selling? 

We  cannot  permit  the  further  degenera- 
tion of  the  brand-name  system  of  distribu- 
tion. We  must  arrest  the  growing  rate  of 
failure  of  small  business  in  this  country. 
We  must  give  the  incentive  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  this  country  to  build  toward 
excellence,  and  we  must  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  Junk  merchandise. 

Quality  stabilization  covers  specific  areas 
In  which  a  manufacturer  can  control — that 
Is,  prevent — the  unfair  use  of  his  own  prop- 
erty— his  trademark — by  the  reseller.  These 
areas  are: 

1.  Intentional  misrepresentation  as  to 
make,  model,  aize,  age,  etc. 

2.  Bait  and  switch  merchandising  tactics. 

3.  Price. 

To  repeat.  It  Is  not  compulsory  that  the 
brand -name  owner  use  the  law. 

IfBCHAKICS    OF    XTSING    THZ    LAW 

The  manufactiu-er  who  does  elect  to  use 
the  quality  stabilization  law  will  publish  a 
specific  retail  price  at  which  his  trade- 
marked  product  must  be  sold.  He  has  this 
right  so  that  he  may  protect  the  quality  of 
the  product,  the  good  will  of  his  brand 
name,  the  ethical  reseller  and  the  con- 
siuner.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  manu- 
facturer cannot  chixnge  his  specific  price. 
Not  at  all.  Competition  is  promoted — not 
restricted — by  the  quality  sUbillzation  bill, 
and  the  Interaction  of  competitive  forces  will 
Insure  that  the  manufacturer's  price  rep- 
resents fair  value  or  else  that  manufacturer 
will  be  forced  out  of  his  business.  Any  price 
establlahed  under  this  law  will  be  at  the 
manufacturer's  peril.  This  la  the  way  the 
free  enterprise   system  should  function. 

If  a  retailer  knowingly  violates  the  pub- 
lished policy  of  the  manufacturer  by  en- 
gaging In  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  specific 
practices  named  in  the  bill — price  deviation, 
bait  and  switch  tactics,  misrepresentation, 
then  the  manufacturer  may  revoke  the  right 
of  that  offending  retailer  to  make  any  fur- 
ther use  of  the  manufacturer's  name,  brand 
or  trademark. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  is  not  a  one- 
way street.  It  imposes  an  obligation  on  the 
manufacturer  as  well.  The  bill  states  that 
lack  of  due  diligence  In  revoking  the  rights 


of  competing  resellers  known  to  the  trade- 
mark owner  to  be  conunlttlng  atmn^r  acts 
of  unfair  competition  will  constitute  a  valid 
defense  against  any  action  brought  under 
this  law. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  quaUty  stabUi- 
zatlon  biu,  the  readier  and  the  public  vtill 
know  where  each  manufacturer  stands  as  to 
policy  and  quality  conalatancy.  The  manu- 
facturer no  longer  wUl  have  the  convenient 
excuse  that  he  cannot  protect  good  reeellers 
against  unfair  competition. 

FOUNDATION    XSTABLISHKO    BT    BXmUEME    COTTRT 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  contains 
none  of  the  usual  fair  trade  language.  There 
Is  no  provision  for  contracta;  as  the  bill  is 
wholly  predicated  on  the  owner's  property 
rights  in  his  good  name;  there  Is  no  depend- 
ence on  a  nonslgner  clause  aa  Is  the  case 
with  fair  trade. 

The  eesential  difference  is  that  fair  trade 
enforcement  Is  to  compel  a  dealer  to  raise  his 
prices  for  a  product,  while  under  the  quality 
stabilization  bill,  the  action  U  one  akin  to 
trespass — to  stop  a  reseller  from  abusing  a 
manufacturer's  property  right  In  his  trade- 
mark. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  simply  pro- 
vides that  when  a  trademark  la  abused,  the 
trademark  owner  may  deny  that  unfair  re- 
seller further  use  of  the  brand  name  or  trade- 
mark. Essentially,  It  la  a  oonflrmatton  by 
Congress  of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
U.8.  Supreme  Court  In  Old  Deorbom  Dis- 
tributing Co.  V.  Seagram-Distiller's  Corp. 
(299  U.S.  183  (1936)),  that  the  manufac- 
turer possesses  property  rights  In  the  good 
will  symbolized  by  his  trademark.  The  bill 
describes  how  the  manufacturer  may  protect 
his  trademark  as  it  moves  along  the  channels 
of  distribution. 

CONSTKUCnVX  COMFXTTTION  INBI7KED 

The  quality  atablllzatlon  bill  leavea  the 
Sherman  Act  Intact.  Any  group  of  manu- 
facturers or  wholesalers  or  retailers  who 
abuse  the  quality  stabilisation  bill  to  effect 
Illegal  collusive  price  fixing  betwaen  them- 
selves would  be  courting  the  same  prosecu- 
tion as  the  heavy  electrical  firms  and  their 
executives  experienced  not  long  ago  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

To  underscore  that  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  will  promote  competition,  It  must 
be  emphasized  repeatedly  that  the  manu- 
facturer alone  muat  make  the  baaic  market- 
ing declalon — ^whether  to  stabilize  hla  price, 
as  a  means  of  restoring  and  Improving  qual- 
ity, or  to  rely  primarily  on  price  alone  to  at- 
tract customers.  It  Is  after  all.  his  brand 
and  his  reputation  which  is  at  stake.  Only 
be  can  make  the  decision. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  will  be  free.  too. 
to  determine  whether  they  wish  to  handle 
products  of  stabilized  quaUty  or  a  competi- 
tive unstablllzed  one.  They  may  elect  to 
handle  top  brand  lines  which  are  stabilized 
and  others  on  which  they  can  vary  the  price. 
It  is  their  declalon.  If  they  elect  to  handle 
the  quality  stabilized  brand,  they  must  re- 
spect the  law  and  the  mantifacturer's  estab- 
llahed policy.  This  means  that  the  reeellcr 
may  not  abuse  the  brand  name  by  mlarepre- 
sentation  as  to  make,  model,  size,  age  or  other 
details  of  the  quality-stabilized  brand,  by 
bait  and  switch  merchandialng  techniques 
or  by  selling  that  brand  name  product  at 
other  than  the  manufacturer's  specific  price. 


TKX   CONBITMn'S 

This  legislation  safeguards  the  consumer. 
This  committee  is  not  unmindful  of  the  sit- 
uation that  results  when  an  unprincipled 
retailer  can  Uke  advantage  of  a  product  by 
running  a  loss-leader  ad.  For  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  mlagulded  cxistomer  who  Is 
brought  in  on  account  of  this  ad.  sacrificing 
a  brand  name  or  a  trademark  of  some  pro- 
ducer, that  customer  spenda  an  estimated 
89  for  inferior  products  at  the  regular  or 
higher  price.     Now,  what  happens?     It  does 
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not  taka  long  until  that  honored  product 
loses  cuBtoinera.  Soon  the  loaa- leader  adver- 
tiser drops  the  brand  name  product  and 
picks  up  another  quality  product  to  tcinF>o- 
rarlly  pack  hU  store  "'1th  unsiispectlnt;  cua- 
tomen.  It  Is  operations  of  this  kind  that 
the  quality  stabilisation  bill  will  control  by 
protecting  the  customer,  the  producer,  and 
the  small  retail  man. 

We  need  protection  for  the  small  retailer, 
the  consumer,  labor,  and  for  the  man  who 
Invents  a  product  or  spends  his  adult  life 
and  great  sums  of  money  to  establish  a 
brand  name  or  trademark. 

Enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
will  result  In  availability  of  products  In 
which  the  public  can  have  confldence-  -con- 
fidence In  their  stablllzsd  price  and  In  their 
quality  Customers  can  buy  that  which  they 
seek  quality  and  price,  or.  price  alone  The 
retailer,  by  offering  both  quality  stabilized 
and  unstablUzed  brands,  can  give  the  con- 
sumer an  excellent  mix  of  durable,  high 
quality  products  and  products  of  leaser  qual- 
ity whose  prices  fit  bis  pocketbook  or  his 
limited  needs. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  will  be  many 
brands,  made  by  reputable  manufacturers, 
which  win  not  be  stabilized  even  though 
soma  of  their  brands  are  stabilized  The 
quality  stabilization  bill  will  affect  discount 
merchants  only  as  to  the  products  the 
manufacturers  place  under  quality  stabiliza- 
tion and  then,  only  as  to  the  brand  name 
thereof.  On  those  products  the  manufac- 
turer win  have  the  legal  and  equitable  right 
to  protect  his  property  But  the  discounter 
Is  optionally  free  to  handle  quality  stabi- 
lized products  along  with  merchandise  that 
he  does  not  elect  to  come  under  quality 
stabilization. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill  to  put  anyone  out  of  business 
Indeed,  It  is  my  conviction  that  it  will  reduce 
the  number  of  small  businesses  whose  own- 
ers find  It  necefsary  to  liquidate  I  predict 
that  enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  will  result  In  a  drastic  drop  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  business  failures 

Obviously,  the  buying  public  will  benefit 
from  this  bill.  For  the  first  time  In  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  consumer  will  have  a 
standard  against  which  to  measure  quality 
The  quality  stabilization  law  will  also  give 
protection  to  the  consumer  against  entrap- 
ment and  unwise  purchase  of  the  loss-leader 
merchant  specializing  In  balt-and-swltch 
tactics. 

HELP    IKSTORE    EMPLOTICKKT 

In  urging  speedy  consideration  of  this  bill 
by  this  committee.  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  unrestrained  price  slashing  Is 
rapidly  disabling  labor.  Industry,  resellers, 
and  the  public.  Our  entire  economy  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  at  a  time  when  lead- 
ing economists  and  statesmen  agree  we  need. 
Instead,  economic  growth  to  strengthen  our 
Nation  for  survival. 

I  represent  the  great  Industrial  Calumet 
region  of  Indiana.  In  recent  years  purchas- 
ers and  small  retailers  have  been  asking  me 
what  can  be  done  to  reestablish  confidence 
In  retail  marketing.  Unemployment  In  my 
area  Is  critical. 

Enactment  of  this  quality  stabilization 
legislation  will  contribute  more  toward  re- 
storing employment  than  any  other  legisla- 
tion that  can  be  enacted  by  Congress  When 
a  manufacturer  Is  forced  to  make  15  men  do 
the  work  of  ao.  and  Is  forced  to  employ 
cheaper  and  less-skllled  labor  as  well  as 
Inferior  materials,  both  American  labor  and 
the  American  consumer  are  Injured  where  it 
hurts  most.  Smaller  manufacturers  of 
trademarked  products  have  been  forced  to 
close  their  factories  or  down«?rade  the  quality 
of  their  products  to  suit  the  high  pressure 
fakely  advertising  retailers,  as  a  means  of 
staying    In    tmslneas.     This    type   of    retailer 


may  be  few  In  number  but  they  are  p<jwer- 
ful  and  heavily  financed,  and  growing  In  size 
and  numf>er  every  day 

Enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
will  give  manufacturers  the  confidence  to 
build  better  products  Instead  of  cheaper 
products  with   p<x)r  quality 

This  bill  will  (five  the  bargain  seeker  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  Is  a  bargain  by 
pl.^clng  a  stnndard  of  value  as  a  gage. 

NONPARTISAN 

This  is  strictly  nonpartisan  legislation 
Ten  US  Senators  of  both  parties  have  co- 
sponsored  quality  stabilization,  "nd  seven 
Members  irom  both  parties  h»\e  Intro- 
duced the  bills  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives 

I  am  hereby  submitting  with  my  statement 
the  list  of  more  than  50  national  trade  and 
professional  orgniU/atlona  that  have  en- 
dor  ed  this  quality  stabilization  bill 

(ajUiilUy  B:  iinds  A.^soclates  of  America,  Iiic 
N.itiivtial   Retail   Hardware  Asst>clatlon. 
NatKinal   Retail  Furniture  Association 
Nutli'nal    A.saocliition    of    Retail    Clothiers 
and  Kuriilshera 

National  Appliance  &  Radio-TV'  Dealers 
As  oclation 

Natliinal  ijp'irtmg  Oix^ds   Association 
NaHi)iial    Ofhce    Machine    Dealers    Associa- 
tion 

Retail  Jewelers  of  Anierka 
Ma.ster    Photo    Dealers    &    I-^nlahers    Asso- 
cla'.ion 

Iridependent  Garage  Owners  of  America. 
Toy  Wholefalers'  A.--8t)claHon  of  America 
Wholesale   Stationers'   Association 
National    Stationery    &    Office    Equipment 
Asjioolation 

National  Wholesale  Jewelers  Association 
American    Fishing    Tackle    Manufacturers 
As.  oclation 

Archery  Manufacturers  &  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation 

National  A&sociatlon  (jf  House  to  House 
In.stailmeiit   Companies.  Inc 

Marine  Manufacturers  Safety  Equipment 
As.-oclatlon 

Gift  &  Decorative  Accessories  Associa- 
tion of  America 

Sf-Mirtlng   Goods   Ji  bbers    A.'^soclatlon 
Billiard    &    Bowling    Institute    of    America 
American  Watch   Ass<^)Clatlon.  Inc 
Automotive   Service    Industry    Association 
Fountain  Pen  ft   Mechanical   Pencil    Man- 
ufacturers' Associatl   n.  Inc 

National  Wholesale  Hardware  Association 
Watch  Material  Distrlbuttirs  of  America 
National  Association  of  Bedding  Manufac- 
turers 

The  Natlon.Tl  Association  of  Shirt  Pajama 
&  Sportswear  MaiiMfncturrrs 

National  Indtistrlal  Distributors  Assocla- 
tlfin 

Christian  Bixjksellers  Association 
National  Small  Business  Mens  As.«oclatlon 
National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers 
National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association 
Wallcovering  Wholesalers  Association 
American  Research  Merchandising  Insti- 
tute 

American  Retailers  Association 
National    Art    Materlal.s   Trade    Association 
Motor   and   Equipment    Manufacturers   As- 
sociation 

Natlt^nal    Shoe   Retailers    Asyoclatlon 
Northamerlcan   Heating  &  Alrcondltloninj? 
Wholesalers.  Inc 

American  Watch  Manufacturers  As.s<icla- 
tlon 

National  Association  of  Wf>m'Ti  s  A  Chil- 
dren's Apparel   Salesmen     Inc 

National    Audio-Visual    Astoclatlon.    Inc 
National    Bicycle   Dealers   Association.    Inc 
National  Office  Furniture  Association,  Inc 
National    Outerwear    A     .->[•< jr».-<wear    A.ssi  - 
elation 

The  Automotive  Warehouse  Dutrlbutors 
Association    Inc. 


National   Frozen  Fixxl  Association,  Inc. 

American  Association  of  Small  Business. 

National  Association  of  Glove  Manufac- 
turers. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

Paint  St  Wallpaper  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc 

National    Marine   Products  Association 

Retail   Tobacco  Dealers  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Tobacco  Distribu- 
tors 

National  Retail  Farm  Bqulpoocnt  Associa- 
tion 

Conference  of  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation Secretaries 

American   Pharmaceutical    Association 

I  thank  you 


Chemical  Profrest  Week,  1982 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WEST  vnaiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  9.  1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  that  April  9-13.  1962,  is  be- 
ing observed  nationally  aa  Chemical 
Progress  Week. 

It  is  the  ninth  annual  observsoice. 
This  year's  theme,  "New  Worlds  Through 
Chemistry. "  is  more  than  Just  a  slogan  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry. It  implies  the  indtistry's  vital 
role  in  America's  race  to  the  stars,  and 
it  applies  to  exciting  advancements  in 
other  chemical  products — from  synthet- 
ic fibers  to  miracle  drugs. 

PROCRKSa  THROUGH  RKBKARCH 

Chemical  Progress  Week  spotlights  the 
continual  advancements  made  by  the 
chemical  industry  to  contribute  to 
healthier,  more  comfortable,  safer  lives 
for  every  American. 

Each  year  more  than  500  new  indus- 
trial chemicals  are  developed  In  the  labo- 
ratories and  research  departments  of 
more  than  12,000  producers  In  the  indus- 
try Chemical  companies  on  an  indus- 
trywide basis  spend  more  of  their  own 
money  on  research — outside  Govern- 
ment grants  and  private  endowments — 
than  any  other  U.S.  Industry.  In  1961. 
the  chemical  industry  allotted  approxi- 
mately $800  million  for  basic  and  prod- 
uct research. 

For  every  10,000  persons  employed  in 
production  facilities  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, there  are  623  working  in  re- 
search- the  highest  proportion  of  any 
U  S   manufacturing  industry. 

rRoCKRSS     THROUGH     GROWTH     AND     DIVERSITICA- 

TION 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc  ,  tlie  national  trade  association  of  the 
industry,  reports  that  the  chemical  in- 
du.stry  is  fourth  in  size  in  terms  of  as- 
sets— $26  billion — among  U.S.  Indus- 
tries, fifth,  in  terms  of  sales — nearly  $30 
billion   last  year. 

But.  despite  tht  size  of  the  Industry, 
the  combined  sales  of  the  three  largest 
compaives  ac  ount  for  only   17  percent 
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of  total  industry  sales.  And  nearly  65 
percent  of  the  industry's  plants  employ 
loss  than  20  people  each.  In  all,  some 
830.000  men  and  women  are  employed  in 
America's  chemical  industry. 
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Nor  Is  the  industry  content  to  stand 
still.  Last  year,  according  to  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  figures,  the  chemical  industry 
spent  more  than  HVz  billion  on  new 
plants  and  equipment. 


In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  there 
are  41  establishments  employing  40,577 
people;  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $256  - 
738,000.  West  Virginia  ranks  12th  in 
the  chemical  manufacturing  industry. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  K.sDAV,  AiMiii.  10,  1962 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clcK:k  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Micah  7:7:  Therefore  I  will  look  unto 
the  Lord:  my  God  will  hear  me. 

O  Thou  who  canst  lift  us  out  of  weak- 
ness into  power  and  out  of  weariness  into 
peace,  may  we  daily  be  blessed  with  the 
faith  that  will  make  us  faithful. 

Grant  that  we  may  seek  diligently  and 
covet  earnestly  Thy  divine  wisdom  and 
strenRth  for  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  our  high  calling. 

Inspire  us  with  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  that  which  is  noble  and  true  in 
order  that  we  may  have  within  our  hearts 
the  throb  and  thrill  of  Thy  joy  which  the 
world  cannot  give  or  take  away. 

Endow  us  with  that  magnanimous  and 
sacrificial  spirit  of  our  Saviour  who  nev- 
er spared  Himself  in  the  great  mission  of 
giving  to  needy  humanity  the  morning 
wonder  and  glory  of  a  new  day. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  205) 
entitled  "An  act  to  expedite  the  utiliza- 
tion of  television  transmission  facilities 
in  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  in 
adult  training  programs,"  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magntjson, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  Casi  of  New  Jersey  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CENSIHE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
e.xtend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
has  voted  to  censure  Israel  for  its  part 
in  last  month's  Lake  Tiberius  incident 
on  the  basis  of  a  U.S.  introduced  and 
actively  supported  resolution. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  despite 
clear  evidence  that  Syrian  guns  had  fired 
first  upon  Israel  shipping  in  clearly  rec- 
oil nized  Israel  waters  and  that  the  shoot- 


ing was  repeated  despite  Israel's  com- 
plaints to  U.N.  truce  supervisors. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  pressed 
vigorously  for  a  one-sided  vote  of  censure 
in  the  face  of  disputed  testimony  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Carl  C.  Von  Horn,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization, regarding  the  presence  of 
Syrian  fortifications  along  the  Israel- 
Syrian  frontier. 

Israel  has  presented  facts  to  indicate 
a  heavy  buildup  of  Soviet-made  weapons 
by  Syrian  forces  along  the  frontier  area 
which  gives  rise  to  a  question  of  alternate 
Syrian  intentions  against  Israel. 

The  imilateral  condemnation  of  Israel 
leaves  unpunished  Syria's  hostile  ac- 
tions, and  could  serve  as  an  open  invita- 
tion to  Syria  to  resume  its  harassment 
of  Israel  shipping.  It  can  only  lead  to 
a  further  aggravation  of  an  already 
tense  situation. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  and 
firmly  expressed  its  supp>ort  and  deep 
commitment  to  an  effective  peace  in  the 
Middl«  East. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  full  and  complete  information  with 
respect  to  the  motivation,  and  underly- 
ing reasons,  for  the  sponsorship  by  this 
country  and  support  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  U.N.  of  the  censure  of 
Israel  which  occurred  on  April  9,  1962. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll    No.   63) 


Anderson,  111. 

CahlU 

Dlngell 

Andrews 

Casey 

Dooley 

Anfuso 

Celler 

Dowdy 

Barrett 

Cheir 

Dwyer 

Battin 

Church 

Fascell 

Blitch 

Coad 

Flnnegan 

Boykln 

Collier 

Flynt 

Breeding 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Fultfn 

Brewster 

Dawson 

Gavin 

Buckley 

Derwlnskl 

Grant 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

HoUfield 

Huddleston 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kltchln 

Kluczynbkl 

Lankford 

L  bonatl 


Macdonald 

Michel 
Miller, 

George  P. 
Moulder 
Murphy 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Brien,  m. 
Patman 
Powell 
Puclnskl 
Rains 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowskl 


Rousselot 

8t.  Germain 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sailth.  Miss. 

Spence 

Steed 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Pelt 

Walter 

Whlttei* 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Yates 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty -seven  members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REGULATION  OF  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  589  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl. 
10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  memt>er  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bli:  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mluute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  will  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  589 
calls  up  for  consideration  Hit.  10788,  a 
bill  which  amends  section  204  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956.  This  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  House  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments 
providing  for  limitation  of  imports  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  products, 
including  textiles  or  textile  products. 
Section  204  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  regulations  implementing 
those  import  agreements. 

But  before  discussing  the  details  of  the 
amendment  to  this  section,  let  me  sketch 
briefly  the  background  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  bill  deals;  namely,  the 
rise  in  cotton  textile  imports. 
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During  the  4 -year  period  from  1934  to 
1939.  ooOon  textUe  import*  Into  the 
United  States  from  all  sources  averaged 
$39.7  miUlon  annually.  In  1954  the  total 
was  $76.3  million.  In  1955  the  figure  was 
$123.8  million. 

By  1960.  the  value  of  cotton  textile 
Import*  has  reached  $253.5  million,  or 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
During  this  period  I  have  Just  covered 
there  was  a  considerable  change,  of 
course,  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  But 
even  in  terms  of  what  the  economists 
call  constant  dollars,  the  imports  more 
than  quadrupled  from  1934-38  to  1960. 

And.  what  is  more  of  a  danger  signal, 
in  1960.  for  the  first  time  in  45  years. 
U.S.  importa  of  cotton  prrducts  exceeded 
exports. 

Stated  another  way,  in  terms  of  raw 
cotton,  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
products  coming  into  the  United  States 
increased  more  than  Ave  times  in  the  6 
years  ezuiing  in  1960.  Imports  of  cotton 
mantifactures  that  year  were  573.000 
bales,  as  compared  with  101.000  in  1954. 

This  trend  that  I  have  been  discussing 
has  taken  Its  toll  on  cotton  farmers, 
textile  workers,  and  on  textile  manage- 
ment alike. 

Realizing  the  complex  and  very  serious 
proUems  facing  the  cotton  and  textile 
industry.  President  Kennedy  on  May  2 
of  laat  year  announced  a  seven-point 
program  dealing  with  the  import 
problem. 

Point  6  of  that  program  called  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference with  the  principal  textile  im- 
porting and  exporting  countries  to  seek 
an  international  agreement  under  which 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  could  be  con- 
trolled. That  meeting  was  held  in  Ge- 
neva. Switzerland,  last  July  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  1-year  agreement  which  lasts 
until  September  30,  1962.  The  Presi- 
dent's authority  for  enforcement,  Insofar 
as  the  participating  countries  are  con- 
cerned. Is  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956. 

At  a  meeting  in  Geneva  of  the  Cotton 
Textile  Committee  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  19  nations  concluded  a 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement. 

This  arrangement  is  for  a  period  of  5 
years  beginning  October  1.  1962.  replac- 
ing the  current  agreement.  Under  terms 
of  the  new  agreement,  the  United  States 
or  any  other  nation  threatened  by 
market  disruption  in  textiles,  or  any  cat- 
egory thereof,  may  freese  imports  for  1 
year  at  the  level  of  the  first  12  of  the 
preceding  15  months.  If  this  disrup- 
tion condition  continues,  the  freeze  may 
be  extended  for  yet  another  year.  Ptol- 
lowlng  that,  increases  in  imports  are 
confined  to  5  percent  a  year. 

The  countries  which  participate  in 
this  new  agreement  cover  90  percent  of 
the  free  world  trade  In  cotton  textiles. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
authority  under  section  304  to  issue  reg- 
ulations to  implement  this  agreement 
as  far  as  participants  are  concerned 
But  he  does  not  now  have  the  authority 
to  prevent  countries  which  account  for 
the  balance  of  world  cotton  trade  from 
interfering  with  the  new  agreement. 


H.R.  107S8.  the  blU  called  up  under 
this  rule,  would  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  protect  the  agreement 
against  the  small  minority  of  textile  ex- 
porting countries  who  are  not  partici- 
pants. Conceivably,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  long-sought  agreement  could  be 
nullified  without  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  simple  and  it  merely  adds 
to  section  204  the  following  language: 

In  addition.  If  •  multilateral  agr««m«nt 
haa  b«en  or  ahall  ba  concluded  under  the 
autborlty  oX  tlila  section  among  countrlea 
accounting  for  a  slgnlflcant  part  of  world 
trade  In  the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
the  agreement  waa  concluded,  the  President 
may  also  Issue.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  an 
agreement,  regulutlona  governing  the  entry 
or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the  same 
articles  which  are  products  of  countries  not 
parties  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
its  able  and  distinguished  chairman.  Mr. 
CooLET,  for  its  fine  work  on  behalf  of 
the  cotton  and  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cotton  Industry,  em- 
bracing as  it  doe.s.  cotton  growers,  textile 
workers,  and  millowners  and  managers, 
deserves  to  have  this  legislation  passed 
as  a  matter  of  equity  and  Justice. 

I  urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
539. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gei.tle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  this  bill  is  limited  to  cotton  and 
cotton  textiles  when  there  are  many 
other  industries  that  are  just  as  seri- 
ously affected  by  imports  a.s  i.s  cotton 
and  the  cotton  industry? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  it  might  be  better 
that  his  question  be  directed  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  committee  that 
had  the  bill  under  its  jurisdiction.  This 
bill  deals  with  the  cotton  and  textile  in- 
dustries. Perhaps  there  should  be  other 
bills  dealing  with  other  industries. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  jield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  e:lliott  I .  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  has  adequately 
explained  the  provisions  of  this  rule,  so 
I  shall  not  discuss  them  further  at  this 
time.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  legislation  and  its  background,  if  I 
may. 

In  the  beginning  may  I  say  that  as 
one  who  has  always  beUeved  that  some 
tariffs  and  export  duties  were  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  American  industry 
and  labor  from  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion; as  one  who  has  consistently  voted 
against  the  extension  of  the  so-called 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which 
is  not  reciprocal  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  and  under  which  we  have  seen  a 
great  many  industries  and  a  great  deal 
of  American  labor  injured  as  the  result 
of  agreements  made  under  that  act;  and 
as  one  who  has  watched  with  alarm 
and  concern  the  arrangement  that  was 
made  some  time  ago  to  permit  certain 
foreign  countries  to  purcha.se  surplus 
owned 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSK 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  la  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  iu>t  present. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  J  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoU  No   841 


Anderson   111 

nynt 

Murphy 

Andrew* 

Pulton 

Nedzl 

Anfuso 

(iavtn 

NIX 

AuchlncloBB 

Orant 

OBrten,  HI. 

Barrett 

Hansen 

Patman 

BatUn 

Harding 

Pfoat 

Blitch 

Harrison.  Va. 

PhUbln 

Boykin 

Marsha 

Powsll 

Breeding 

Harvey.  IClch. 

Puclzukl 

BrewBier 

Healey 

Ralna 

Buckley 

H*bert 

Rhodes.  ArU. 

Cahlll 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Roberta,  Ala. 

Cat^noo 

Hoffman.  IClch 

.  Rooaawslt 

Caaey 

Huddl««(oa 

Rnsanthai 

Celler 

Jarman 

C'heif 

Jennlnss 

8t.  Oermaln 

Church 

Jonaa.  Ala. 

Sotawvagsl 

Goad 

Kaatcnmeler 

floott 

Cohler 

Kee 

Seldsn 

Colmer 

Kelly 

Shellsy 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Kltchln 

amita.  iius. 

Dawiion 

Klucsynakl 

Derwlnskl 

LAnXford 

Staann 

Dtggs 

Lltwnatl 

Ti^us.  Tex. 

DlnRell 

McCulloch 

DoDohue 

Madden 

vaarm 

Ouoley 

Ulchel 

Waltw 

Dowdy 

Miller. 

Whit  ten 

IXjwntiig 

Oeorge  P 

Wilson,  tnd. 

I.>wver 

Moeller 

Tates 

F'HJlon 

Morrison 

KiiaceU 

Moulder 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
forty -four  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quortun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REGULATION   OP  TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bkowh]  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  resume 
the  remarks  I  was  making  at  the  time 
a  quorum  call  proceedings  Interrupted 
me,  let  me  say,  I  have  been  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  arrangement  which  ha« 
been  in  effect  some  time  under  whloh 
we  were  selling  our  Government-owned 
surplus  cotton  to  textile  manufacturer! 
In  foreign  countries  for  8Va  cent*  a 
pound  less  than  American  manufactur- 
ers of  textiles  could  purchase  the  same 
cotton  here  at  home. 

I  have  always  believed  that  was 
wrong — I  still  believe  It  to  be  wrong,  and 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  help  correct  that 
situation. 

I  have  noticed  throughout  the  years 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  that  quite  too  often,  and  I  believe 
It  includes  the  cotton  textile  Industry, 
that  when  some  Injured  or  aggrieved  In- 
dustry complained  and  asked  for  relief 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  from  certain 
agreements  that  had  been  made  with 
foreign  countries  relative  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  products  that  quite  often 
the  Tariff  Commission  would  grant  the 
relief  requested,  and  then  the  matter 
would  go  to  the  President. 
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As  I  understand  it,  usually  upon  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  rulings  or  the  decisions  of  the 
Tariff  Commissloa  would  be  set  aside, 
and  you  all  know  the  effect.  It  was 
usually  done  upon  the  proposition,  or 
upon  the  basis,  or  under  the  argument, 
that  to  take  such  action  to  protect 
American  labor  and  industry  might 
make  some  foreign  country,  some  foreign 
government,  somt  foreign  manufacturer 
unhappy,  perhaps  even  angry  at  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  people  of 
that  foreign  country  would  no  longer 
love  us.  as  some  seemingly  think  we  must 
make  everyone  do.  rather  than  to  re- 
spect us. 

So  I  can  under.stand  fully  why,  a  few 
months  ago.  under  the  leadership  of 
that  very  skilled  parliamentarian  and 
legislative  tactician,  the  gentleman  from 
Creorgia.  Mr.  Viksoh.  Members  of  this 
body  from  the  cotton-producing  States, 
from  the  States  that  have  great  cotton 
textile  industries  located  in  them,  or- 
ganized to  endeavor  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  relieve  them  of  this  unfair  for- 
eign competition  arrangement,  so  as  to 
protect  the  textile  industries  here  in  this 
country.  That  occurred,  of  course, 
about  the  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  President  was  sending  to 
the  Congress  a  mt^ssage  on  foreign  trade 
in  which  he  was  requesting,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  we  had  on  the  average  re- 
duced import  duties  and  tariffs  on  for- 
eign products  coming  into  this  country 
by  about  75  percent,  that  Congress  give 
him  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  by  an- 
other 50  percent,  and  In  some  instances 
to  eliminate  them  entirely.  So  It  has 
k>een  quite  a  coincidence  that  a  peculiar 
situation  has  developed  here  recently  in 
connection  with  this  legislation.  So,  all 
of  a  sudden,  after  this  a  great  protest 
swelled  up — and  I  think  rightfully  so — 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  against  what  was  being 
done  to  the  textile  industry  as  a  result  of 
such  unfair  foreign  competition,  under 
this  arrangement  whereby  American 
Government-owned  surplus  cotton  could 
be  purchased  by  foreign  manufacturers 
at  81^  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
American  manufiicturers  could  purchase 
the  same  cotton  here  in  this  country. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  somehow  or 
other,  the  administration  began  to  take 
a  great  interest  In  the  cotton  textile  In- 
dustry, and  the  problem  was  taken  up  by 
OATT  at  Geneva.  I  have  seen  and  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  reports 
made  by  our  own  departments  here  as  to 
Just  what  was  said  and  done  there. 
Rather  peculiarly,  if  the  information  I 
receive  is  correct,  the  reports  we  get  of 
what  went  on  at  OATT,  as  to  the  agree- 
ment that  was  made  with  some  18  for- 
eign countries  making  textiles  that  come 
in  such  lncrease<i  volume  into  this  coun- 
try, have  not  been  exactly  the  same,  in 
wording.  Intent,  or  pm-pose,  as  the 
claimed  undersUmding  of  the  other  na- 
tions that  participated  in  that  Con- 
ference. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Some  other  pecu- 
liar situations  have  also  developed.  This 
bin  came  In,  as  you  know,  with  adminis- 
tration suppHjrt,  on  March  15. 


It  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  March  27,  after 
some  very  short  hearings  which  were 
held  on  March  22.  It  just  happens,  you 
know,  that  while  this  bill  was  reported 
on  the  27th,  the  so-called  administra- 
tion-sponsored tax  bill  came  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  on  the  28th  of  March. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est— it  was  Just  a  sort  of  happenstance 
of  course,  but  a  peculiar  sort  of  situa- 
tion— that  in  the  report  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  page  3  of  the  report, 
under  date  of  March  22,  suddenly  re- 
versed the  position  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  State  Department  for  so  many 
years,  by  our  Federal  Government,  by 
the  administration,  by  the  White  House, 
and  came  out  for  a  protective  tariff 
on  cotton  textiles.  Believe  it  or  not,  that 
is  the  old  McKinley  doctrine.  If  you  re- 
member, sometimes  some  of  us  who  want 
to  protect  American  industry  and  labor 
from  unfair  foreign  competition  are 
called  McKinleyites  because  we  are  for 
needed  protective  tariffs.  It  is  very 
peculiar,  it  is  quite  different,  of  course. 
Bnt  suddenly,  one  week  before  the  new 
tax  bill  that  the  administration  spon- 
sored came  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
the  State  Department,  through  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  speaking  for 
the  Secretary  of  State,  comes  out  and 
endorses  this  protective  tariff  bill.  The 
administration  now  says  "you  must  en- 
act this  legislation  in  order  to  give  proper 
protection  to  the  cotton  textile  industry." 

Rather  peculiar,  is  it  not,  that  the  re- 
port on  this  bill  was  ordered  printed 
on  March  27  just  the  day  before  the  tax 
bill  was  called  up.  Just  a  happenstance, 
of  course,  just  a  peculiar  coincidence,  but 
they  tell  me  that  on  that  same  morning 
of  the  28th.  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  and  all  day  long  both  days,  when 
the  tax  bill  was  before  the  House,  there 
were  a  great  many  telephone  calls  from 
the  Southland.  So  many,  I  imderstand, 
the  phone  companies  may  pay  an  extra 
dividend  because  of  the  business  gener- 
ated by  certain  leaders  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  in  the  cotton-producing  sec- 
tions of  that  part  of  the  country,  calling 
Members  of  Congress,  to  them  to  vote  for 
the  new  tax  bill  because  "we  have  leg- 
islation pending  in  which  we  are  greatly 
interested.  We  are  sure  we  will  have 
administration  support  for  that  legisla- 
tion." Of  course  they  were  referring  to 
this  bill  now  before  us. 

I  caimot  say  whether  all  of  those 
things  are  exactly  so  or  not,  but  they 
fit  into  a  pattern,  do  they  not.  a  peculiar 
pattern?  Just  a  happenstance,  of  coiu-se 
that  these  events  all  fall  in  line,  one  after 
the  other,  like  dominoes  which  fall  over 
when  you  push  them.  Of  course  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  Record  of 
March  28  and  29  to  see  how  effective  this 
type  of  activity  had  been  to  influence  an- 
other legislative  decision,  and  to  help 
mold  House  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  pass  this  New 
Frontier  bill,  evidently  it  has  the  blessing 
of  the  White  House  as  weU  as  the  State 


Department,  does  the  gentleman  think  it 
would  be  unfair  for  the  endorsers  of  this 
legislation  that  they  might  be  called 
isolationists? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  know.  But 
they  might  be  accused  of  being  follow- 
ers of  WiUiam  McKinley. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  was  known  as  an 
isolationist,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  not  say  exactly 
that,  because  he  did  do  a  few  things 
which  were  not  in  that  direction,  but 
he  did  put  the  best  interests  of  this 
Republic  ahead  of  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. Rather  peculiarly,  I  also  imder- 
stand that  some  of  the  opposition  from 
some  of  the  Members  from  the  oil  States 
to  the  tax  bill  may  have  disappeared 
after  some  similar  understandings  were 
reached  as  to  what  might  be  done 
relative  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
oil  into  this  country.  But  I  do  not  know ; 
I  cannot  say  that  any  deal  has  been 
made.  Oh,  I  hate  to  think  anyone  would 
resort  to  dealing  in  politics,  dealing  for 
votes,  but  I  do  say  that  somehow  or 
other  a  great  many  votes  were 
changed  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  very 
suddenly.  I  do  say  I  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  this  body  tell  me 
they  had  been  approached  to  change 
their  position  on  the  tax  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  sudden  and  urgent  re- 
quest from  certain  interests  in  their 
section  of  the  country.  So  all  of  this 
is  rather  peculiar,  is  it  not,  If  you  just 
check  the  dates  and  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  all  around  on  this  legis- 
lation now  before  us.  The  charges  are 
still  going  out  over  the  grapevine  tele- 
graph that  deals  have  been  made  to  get  a 
great  block  of  votes  for  certain  admin- 
istration bills  in  return  for  administra- 
tion support  for  this  cotton  textile  bill. 
I  did  not  sit  in  on  any  conferences  which 
may  have  been  held.  But.  I  do  want  to 
congratulate  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished parliamentary  leader,  the  old 
veteran  of  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  VinsohI,  for  again 
doing  an  effective  job  of  gaining  his 
way  in  obtaining  proper  protection,  as 
he  believes  it,  I  am  sure,  for  the  textile 
industries  in  his  own  section  of  the 
country. 

May  I  express  the  hope,  whenever  we 
get  to  the  place  it  may  be  necessary 
for  some  of  us  in  the  minority  to  ask 
for  proper  protection  from  unfair  for- 
eign competition  for  our  own  Industries 
in  our  own  sections  of  the  country,  that 
we  may  have  the  same  united  support 
from  the  gentlemen  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  aisle  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  been  able  to  get  In  connec- 
tion with  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  this  bill  did  not 
take  a  trip  to  the  rose  garden,  did  it? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  not  sure  who  has 
been  in  the  rose  garden,  but  this  bill 
has  not  come  out  smelling  like  a  rose. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  BEfTNETT  of  Michican.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  there  are  many 
other  commodities  besides  textiles  that 
are  being  adversely  affected  by  unfair 
tariff  rates  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  and  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is  pres- 
ently considering  that  whole  problem. 
Why.  if  what  the  gentleman  says  is 
true,  has  this  particular  commodity  been 
singled  out? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  Judge  that  for  himself,  if  he 
looks  at  the  record  a  bit  but  he  may 
determine  there  was  quite  a  change  in 
position  on  trade  policies  made  very  re- 
cently, at  a  very  strategic  moment,  as 
far  as  certain  legislation  before  this 
House  has  been  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CustisI. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  opposed  to  this  rule  because 
this  bill  has  not  received  proper  consid- 
eration and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
whole  issue — and  this  is  a  very  broad 
and  important  issue — is  presently  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  was  tes- 
tifying before  lis  Just  this  morning,  and 
we  wUl  go  back  this  afternoon  and  get 
further  testimony  from  him.  He  made 
the  statement  at  the  time  that  the  rea- 
son he  did  not  state  anything  about  this 
in  his  March  12  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  that 
he  did  not  know  about  it.  His  attention 
was  called  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce letter  in  the  committee  report 
dated  March  9.  The  whole  section  204 
is  a  very  broad  one.  It  does  not  affect 
Just  agricultural  products:  it  is  anything 
that  is  made  from  agricultural  products 
axxi  it  includes  textiles,  which  Just  does 
not  mean  textiles  out  of  cotton  but  man- 
made  fibers. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  the 
trade  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  setting  our 
foreign  economic  policy  to  come  before 
us  in  a  decade.  I  agree  with  him.  Thi.s 
section  204  should  be  repealed.  Cer- 
tainly. It  certainly  should  not  be  amend- 
ed to  broaden  its  powers  or  gut  anything 
we  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
do  in  this  field  of  reciprocal  trade. 

Bilr.  Speaker,  we  spelled  out  very  care- 
fully in  that  act  the  peril-point  pro- 
cedures, the  escape-clause  procedures. 
and  industries  affected  by  defense.  In 
the  present  bill  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  some  40  pages  deal 
with  trade  adjustments  to  take  care  of 
alleged  injury  through  foreign  imports. 
This  section  204  makes  a  Joke  out  of  all 
this.  What  does  section  204  say  as  far 
as  an  industry  is  concerned  that  has  a 
case  to  present  to  present  its  case?  What 
machinery  does  It  have  compared  to 
these  other  techniques?  It  says,  as 
follows: 

The  President  may  whenever  he  deter- 
mlnea  such  action  appropriate — 

How  did  this  ever  get  into  the  law? 
Most  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  know  nothing  about  this.  In 
fact,  we  asked  Secretary  Hodges  under 
what   authority   these   textile   arrange- 


ments were  being  made.  I  have  tried  to 
trace  back  the  legislative  history.  Let 
me  say  this:  This  House  never  debated 
section  304.  It  was  put  in  on  the  Senate 
side.  An  amendment  came  back  on  this 
in  conference.  I  have  Just  been  looking 
at  the  conference  report,  and  it  was  not 
even  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tried  to  determine  what 
legislative  history  there  might  have  been 
on  this  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Ap- 
parently none.  This  is  a  very  important 
and  serious  piece  of  legislation.  It  ought 
to  have  thorough  hearings.  The  hear- 
ings were  available  10  minutes  before 
we  took  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
The  report,  incidentally,  was  Just  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  the  request  for  a 
rule.  Aff^as  been  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BkowmI.  the 
thing  was  thought  up  beginning  on 
March  9.  1962.  because  it  was  found  out 
that  the  President,  after  conducting 
these  negotiations  in  Geneva  and  mak- 
ing this  deal — long  term,  I  might  re- 
mind my  colleagues — he  found  out  he 
did  not  have  the  necessary  authority. 
So.  having  done  it,  he  has  come  in  here 
to  the  Congress  to  get  authority  which 
he  did  not  have  at  the  time.  This  I 
submit  is  very  bad  legislation,  and  we 
should  not  even  consider  it. 

This  matter  ought  to  be  gone  into  by 
this  House  very  thoroughly,  or  through 
the  committee  of  the  House  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  is  assigned.  Actually,  this 
jurisdiction  is  that  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  anyone  here  who  would  deny 
this  is  so.  if  they  read  section  204. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture only  gains  jurisdiction  of  this 
amendment  to  section  204  because  this 
was  put  in  an  agricultural  bill — I  again 
say  on  the  Senate  side — without  its  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  were  not  so  basi- 
cally important  to  our  whole  foreign 
econonucs.  I  would  not  be  so  excited  as 
I  am  about  it.  But  this — I  again  em- 
phasise— renders  meaningless  the  work 
that  we  are  doing  m  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  tr>'ing  to  spell  out 
escape  clause  proceedings,  peril  points, 
the  defense  adjustment  section,  and  so 
forth.  We  shall  get  into  these  trade  ad- 
justment sections  of  the  newly  proposed 
bill.  All  right;  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  textile  people.  In- 
deed, I  still  have.  But  this  is  govern- 
ment by  men,  gentlemen.  Do  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  realize  what  is  going 
to  happen,  and  what  is  happening?  An 
industry  that  is  affected,  whether  it  Is 
glass,  potiery,  or  whatever  it  is,  cannot 
come  in  under  the  law.  It  can  come  in 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  President— 
whoever  comes  before  him.  At  least  in 
the  escape  clause  proceedings  we  tried  to 
spell  out  how  anyone  could  come  in  and 
what  their  rights  were.  There  are  no 
rights  allowed  except  as  the  "dictator  ' 
in  this  sense,  because  that  is  what  we 
make  of  the  President — unless  he  says 
■yes,  I  will  help  the  textile  people  or 
whoever." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  Secretary  Hodges 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  in  our  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  hearings  what  sort  of 
procedures  there  were  under  McUon  204. 
He  could  not  tell  me.  I  said  then.  "Can 
you  tell  me  what  procedure  the  textile 
Industry  followed  in  having  their  case 
heard,  and  not  having  that  of  lead  and 
Einc  or  any  of  these  other  industries,  as 
well  as  the  labor  unions  which  are  af- 
fected. 

Gentlemen  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
pieces  of  legislation,  section  204.  I  have 
seen  in  my  12  years  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  about  as  serious  a  thing  to  the 
future  of  this  country  as  I  can  think  of; 
and  I  am  shocked  to  find  that  Secretary 
Hodges  says  that  it  has  the  approval  of 
this  administration. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleroan  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  was  teatlfylng  be- 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
behalf  of  the  administratioa's  reciprocal 
trade  bill  he  confessed  that  he  did  not 
even  know  that  his  own  Department  had 
sent  this  letter  that  appears  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  endorsing  this  piece  of 
profectionist  legislation  before  us? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
what  his  testimony  was  Juai  about  an 
hour  ago.  And  frankly,  I  was  shocked, 
because  he  said  he  did  not  know  and 
that  is  why  he  had  not  gone  Into  It  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Then 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
ByrnbsI  was  interrogating  him  and 
pointed  out  the  date  of  the  Com- 
merce EXepartment's  letter.  Granted, 
the  Commerce  Department's  letter  was 
not  signed  by  Secretary  Hodgea:  it  was 
signed  by  Edward  Gudeman.  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mlaouri  In  the 
remarks  that  he  has  made.  He  is  100 
percent  correct  in  every  reapecC 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  V2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  Cramxx]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LATEST  CASTRO  PROPOSAL  TO  EX- 
CHANGE 1,179  POLITICAL  PRISON- 
ERS FOR  $62  MILLION  IS  EXAMPLE 
OP  CUBAN  PRIME  MINISTERS 
GROWING  ARROGANCE— UNITED 
STATES  SHOULD  RESIST  EFFORTS 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  SUCH 
PROGRAM  OP  EXTORTION  AND 
BLACKMAIL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May 
17  Pidel  Castro  made  his  abortive  pro- 
pasal  of  tractors  for  prisoners.  In  an- 
swer to  that  request  by  Fidel  Castro  for 
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tribute,  suggesting  blackmail,  proposing 
that  because  of  the  biTasion  the  United 
States  should  indemnify  Cuba  and  the 
Communists,  flxudly  the  administration. 
after  going  akmg  witli  the  proposal,  dis- 
owned It.  Now  we  find  this  year  FMel 
Castro,  through  a  tribunal  proposing,  not 
tractors,  but  Yankee  dollars  for  prlaon- 
trs:  Yankee  dollars  that  are  negotiable 
and  can  be  spent  for  more  war  materia 
to  help  build  up  the  arsenal  on  this  Com- 
munist Cuban  island  90  miles  from  the 
.shores  of  this  country. 

Why  my  concern  about  that?  It  is 
only  because  I  am  concerned  not  only 
with  Communist  infiltration  and  growth 
m  this  hemisphere,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  our  American  people,  I  am  con- 
corned  about  the  tobacco  workers  in  my 
district  who  are  being  asked  to  make  a 
.substantial  sacrifice.  One  thousand  of 
them  are  out  of  woilc  today  In  order  to 
help  to  prevent  American  dollars  from 
uoing  to  Communist  Cuba,  to  bolster  the 
Communist  regime  of  Castro,  who  is  In 
ns  bad  a  financial  F>osltion  as  he  has  ever 
been  and  who  has  got  to  have  American 
dollars  to  get  out  of  it.  But  the  workers 
in  my  district,  these  tobacco  workers, 
1  000  of  them  who  are  unemployed,  and 
5.000  of  them  will  be  before  not  too  long, 
are  asked  to  make  a  sacrifice  so  that 
Yankee  dollars  will  not  go  to  Fidel 
Castro.  They  felt  that  Cuba  should  be 
brought  under  the  embargo  provisions  of 
the  law  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  even  went  so  far  as  to  use  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  on  my  re- 
quest, to  see  to  it  that  third  nations 
would  not  be  able  to  import  cigars  into 
this  country,  cigars  made  from  Cuban 
tobacco. 

And  the  other  day  the  President  Issued 
an  order  that  money  orders  could  not  be 
mailed  to  the  Cuban  people,  which  had 
amounted  to  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  drain  of 
dollars.  Yet  we  find  the  administra- 
tion now  Issuing  visas  to  exiles,  to  refu- 
gees, to  permit  them  to  go  to  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  and  to  negotiate  the  matter  of 
the  payment  of  over  $60  million,  four 
times  as  much  as  Fidel  Castro  asked  for 
in  tractors,  the  last  time,  in  order  to 
provide  Castro  with  the  dollars  that  he 
needs  to  keep  communism  going  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  it.  as  equally  opposed  as  I  was  when 
I  Introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 322.  against  tractors  for  prisoners. 
I  am  opposed  to  dollars  for  prisoners, 
particularly  when  the  American  people 
are  being  asked  to  make  a  sacrifice 
in  order  to  keep  dollars  from  going  to 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Communists. 

This  is  becoming  «n  annual  affair.  A 
year  ago,  Castro  asked  the  equivalent  of 
$15  miUion  in  exchange  for  some  1.200 
lives.  Today,  he  asks  for  t>etter  than 
$60  million  to  save  an  equal  numtter. 
The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  Cas- 
uo.  by  quadrupling  the  size  of  the  ran- 
som, merely  demonstrates  that  his  ar- 
rogance has  been  multiplied  by  four. 

Castro  says  he  has  1,179  political  pris- 
oners involved  in  this  newest  proposi- 
tion. For  them  he  asks  prices  ranging 
from  $25,000  for  the  lower  ranked  ones 
to  as  much  as  a  half  million  dollars  for 
the  so-called  leaders,  but  all  adding  up 


to  something  approximating  $62  mil- 
lion. Repent  have  it  that  either  Castro 
gets  the  ransom,  or  the  prisoners  face  up 
to  30  ytears  In  prison. 

I  most,  because  of  this  choice,  chal- 
lenge the  administration  to  take  the  only 
possible  stand — millions  for  defense  but 
not  a  dime  for  tribute. 

While  we  must  sjTnpathiie  with  the 
plight  of  the  prisoners  and  their  fami- 
lies, the  elementary  fact  is  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  its  citizens  can 
participate  in  any  such  continuing  proc- 
ess of  extortion  and  blackmail.  Once 
we  rescue  the  1.179  lives  involved  in  this 
swap.  I  fear  that  Castro  will  merely  clap 
an  equal  number  into  prison  and  demand 
another  ransom,  or  at  least  demand  ran- 
som for  the  estimated  20,000  other  pris- 
oners still  languishing  in  Cuban  Jails. 

We  should  not  fall  for  Castro's  obvi- 
ous blackmail  which,  if  we  acknowledge 
the  ridiculous  Judgment  of  his  kangaroo 
court.  iB  the  resumption  of  relations  with 
the  United  States.  This  time,  we  have 
two  more  sound  reasons  for  refusing  to 
pay  tribute — first,  the  knowledge  that  he 
will  not  kUl  the  prisoners  because  of  the 
obvious  repercussions  that  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
and  second,  the  fact  that  he  may  be 
down  to  his  last  few  pesos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  concerned  with 
the  business  of  individuals  dealing  with 
the  Cuban  Government  in  such  a  seri- 
ous matter,  whether  under  the  aegis  of 
the  UJ5.  Government,  or  as  individuals 
or  committees  or  what.  I  am  not  so  siire 
but  what  we  have  a  very  grave  situation 
on  our  hands,  since  the  administration 
has  apparently  given  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  negotiation  of  this  latest  Cas- 
tro scheme  by  issuing  visas  to  the  exiles 
from  Cuba  who  Just  this  week  fiew  to 
Havana  to  negotiate  for  the  release  of 
these  prisoners.  It  seems  to  me  that 
negotiations  by  anyone  in  the  United 
States  as  to  this  situation  bring  up  a 
question  of  possible  violation  of  the  Lo- 
gan Act.  It  further  strikes  me  that  pro- 
viding funds  to  the  enemy  is  a  violation 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

And  since  the  administration  has  Just 
invoked  the  latter  in  order  to  finally 
plug  the  loophole  that  allowed  Cuban 
products  to  come  Into  this  country  via 
a  third  country,  and  because  of  the 
aforementioned  action  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  in  banning  the  exchange 
of  postal  money  orders  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  it  would  seem 
that  progress  was  being  made  in  order 
to  rid  this  hemisphere  of  Castroism,  but 
suddenly  the  administration  again  re- 
verts to  the  sof  tness-on-communlsm  ap- 
proach by  issuing  visas  to  Cuban  exiles 
dedicated  to  securing  the  release  of  the 
1,170  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Castro  star  dims 
more  each  day.  and  he  is  nmning  out  of 
money.  Thus,  the  American  people 
should  take  advantage  of  his  growing 
weaknesses  and  refuse  to  participate  in 
any  such  scheme  of  blackmail,  in  order 
to  provide  him  with  sufficient  funds  to 
keep  himself  in  power  and  to  pay  off  his 
debts  to  his  Communist  allies. 

I  do  not  believe  the  1,179  prisoners 
wovild  favor  this  blackmail  either,  when 
the  effect  is  to  keep  the  dollars  going 


to  Castro  at  a  time  whoti  he  Is  weaken- 
ing, and  thus  subvert  the  very  cause  of 
freedom  for  which  they  Indicated  their 
approval  by  their  willingnets  to  lay  down 
their  lives. 


REGULATION  OF  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  FnniLKT]. 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me 
it  seems  a  shame  that  so  Uttle  attention 
is  being  given  to  this  bill,  with  only  1 
hour  In  which  to  debate  the  rule  and. 
as  I  understand  It,  only  1  hour  In  which 
to  debate  the  legislative  contoit  of  the 
blU. 

I  might  add,  too.  that  less  than  1  hour 
was  devoted  to  this  bill  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  It  came  to  the  com- 
mittee before  noon.  I  had  no  advance 
knowledge  of  it.  Maybe  my  colleagues 
did.  The  hearings  were  very  brief. 
There  was  very  little  discussion.  The 
printed  hearings,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
were  not  available  imtil  shortly  before 
noon  today. 

If  you  will  examine  the  printed  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  you  will  see  that  they 
include  23  pages,  much  of  it  In  very  small 
type,  and  they  include  the  text  of  the 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement 
which  this  bill  is  supposed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  conclude.  How  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  oould  possibly 
adequately  consider  this  proposal,  not 
even  having  at  hand  the  text  of  the  ar- 
rang«nent  the  bill  was  devoted  to,  I 
cannot  Imagine. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  page  12  of 
the  hearings,  section  (e) .  It  doses  with 
a  very  Interesting  sentence: 

If  such  trade  is  rrustrating  ths  operation 
of  thla  arrangement,  the  partlclpatixxg  coun- 
tries shall  consider  taking  such  action  as 
may  be  consistent  with  their  law  to  prevent 
such  frustration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  language  like  that 
should  be  thoroughly  explored  by  the 
committee  before  any  authority  is  en- 
acted to  carry  out  such  an  arrangement. 

In  my  questioning  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  President 
actually  had  authority  to  enter  Into  bi- 
lateral agreements  such  as  entered  into 
at  Geneva.  The  witness  responded  that 
the  President  had  m\iltilateral  authority 
because  the  word  "government"  had  an 
"s"  after  It ;  It  was  plural. 

There  is  still  doubt  in  my  mind  and 
In  the  minds  of  many  Pfople  as  to 
whether  this  section  204  Intended  to  au- 
thorize simply  bilateral  arrangements  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  multilateral.  A 
point  like  that  surely  should  be  clarified 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
before  It  is  presented  to  the  House. 

HJl.  9900  would  give  the  President 
incr^ksed  authority  to  lower  trade  bar- 
riers by  reducing  tariffs  through  multl- 
nation  cartel  deals.  Our  tazllfs  are  al- 
ready so  low  in  relation  to  the  other 
free  nations  that  we  have  ▼ery  little  to 
bargain  with.  This  bill  diows  the  true 
intent  vl  the  administratkn  in  derelop- 
ing  trade  policy.  Quotac  aj^  to  be  the 
tool  f (H-  trade  control  m  the  fotsre. 
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This  bill  would  give  the  President  al- 
most unlimited  authority.  It  would  deal 
not  Just  with  cotton  textiles.  It  would 
deal  with  any  agricultural  commodities 
or  aerlcultural  products  as  well  as  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products.  That  covers 
a  wide  area. 

This  bill  deserves  more  thorough  com- 
mittee action.  The  rule  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  DentI. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  to  disillusion  anybody,  but  I  am  not 
so  sure  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  had 
everything  to  do  with  this  proposal  be- 
cause I  read  to  you  now  a  letter  received 
on  July  20.  1961.  That  was  a  little  ahead 
of  the  moment  when  these  negotiations 
started  with  the  House  Members  and  a 
special  committee  which  I  attended. 
This  particular  document  says,  and  I 
read: 

Manchcstxx,  England. — Textile  manufac- 
turers are  now  complaining  that  the  U.S  raw 
cotton  gLfta  and  textile  deals  with  so-called 
backward  countries  Is  unfair  competition  and 
we  In  America  are  to  blame. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  House  is  not  in 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  is  all  right.  They  do 
not  want  to  hear  it.  Even  when  I  was  a 
boy.  Mr.  Gross,  my  father  used  to  say  I 
can  talk  to  you.  but  if  you  do  not  want  to 
listen.  I  cannot  make  you  hear  me.  I 
read  further: 

Hong  Kong  manufacturers  (probably  get- 
ting rich  at  our  expense)  have  Joined  the 
Hong  Kong  labor  unionists  In  a  big  howl 
against  us  because  we  want  to  adapt  reason- 
able protection  against  unlimited  imports  of 
textile  which  has  forced  huge  losses  In  the 
tJnlted  States  of  Jobs  and  Investments 

The  reason  I  read  that  to  you  is  to  call 
to  your  attention  what  is  being  done  by 
this  legislation.  The  textile  Members  of 
Congress  who  come  from  textile  States 
think  they  are  getting  something  that 
they  suggested.  Well,  do  not  be  fooled, 
gentlemen,  you  are  getting  exactly  what 
the  participating  countries  in  the  Geneva 
agreement  demanded.  They  demanded 
that'  we  curtail  the  Imports  from  the 
underdeveloped  countries  which  have 
been  our  babies.  £is  it  were,  In  this  free 
world  that  we  are  fighting  for  because 
they  said  they  would  not  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  us  for  any  length  of  time 
unless  we  cut  our  imports  from  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  where  we  were 
developing  textile  productivity.  Now  the 
countries  that  signed  this  agreement  had 
to  have  a  promise  that  we  curtail  the  im- 
ports from  these  countries  and  that  is  all 
this  does  besides  legalizing  an  act  which 
I  think  died  in  1958  Insofar  as  the  au- 
thority for  this  particular  action  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  understand  this  bill  does 
something  for  the  textile  Industry     What 


I  want  to  know  is — does  It  do  anything 
for  my  coal  miners  and  pottery  workers 
and  glassworkers? 

Mr  DENT  If  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, it  not  only  will  not  do  anything  for 
your  pottery  and  Kla&s  workers,  it  will  do 
something  to  them. 

Mr  HAYS  Then  I  had  better  vote 
against  it:  would  you  not  say? 

Mr.  DENT.  Because  this  legislation 
IS  relief  for  the  textile  people.  They  de- 
serve the  very  best  protection  that  they 
can  get.  If  anybody  here  can  salve  his 
conscience  sayin«  that  this  is  not  pro- 
tectionist leKi-slation.  then  he  has  a 
miKhty  thin  conscience  to  salve  because 
you  cannot  ko  to  a  cocktail  party  In  the 
afternoon  as  a  free  trader  and  get  drunk 
in  a  common  barroom  at  night  as  a  pro- 
tectionist. That  is  what  we  are  doing. 
We  are  voting  protectionist  and  flying 
the  flag  of  free  trade  I  have  never  made 
any  bones  about  it  I  £im  interested  in 
the  glass  workers  and  I  am  interested  in 
the  pottery  workers  and  I  am  interested 
in  the  ceramic  tile  workers  just  as  you 
are  interested  in  the  textile  workers  and 
just  the  same  as  I  am  interested  in  your 
textile  workers.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  vote  on  the  premise  that  you  are  gomg 
to  be  just  as  interested  in  the  workers  in 
my  district  as  I  am  in  yours. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  DENT  I  yield  to  the  s,'entleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS  You  can  give  them  your 
vote,  but  do  not  vote  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  going  to  reciprocate. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  has  been  the  history  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that 
they  have  not,  but  I  have  made  no  agree- 
ment. I  am  depending  on  their  con- 
science. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  apologize  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
not  giving  him  credit  for  the  effort  he  has 
made  to  protect  American  industry  and 
labor  from  unfair  foreign  competition. 
But.  does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that 
the  present  admimstration  is  now  fol- 
lowing the  same  program  and  the  same 
trade  policy  in  this  particular  instance 
as  was  followed  under  the  protectionist 
theories  which  obtained  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  McKinley? 

Mr  DENT  Well,  under  President 
McKinley  they  campaigned  under  the 
program  of  three  P's — peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress  But  since  that  time  there 
have  been  three  P's  invoked — pressure, 
promise,  and  purchase. 

Mr  BROWN  May  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired 

Mr  ELLIOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  Lane  I 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker.  H  R.  10788, 
the  regulation  of  textile  imports  bill,  is 
designed  to  close  up  a  dangerous  loop- 
hole in  .section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956 


That  act  authorized  the  President  to 
negotiate  international  agreements  re- 
latmg  to  the  export  to,  and  the  import 
by  the  United  States  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  manufactured 
therefrom  or  textile  or  textile  products. 
Because  it  was  drafted  primarily  with 
bilateral  agreements  In  mind,  the  exist- 
ence of  necessary  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  nonpartlcipants  In 
a  broadly  based  multilateral  agreement 
Is  questionable  In  k)oth  the  1-year  cot- 
ton textiles  arrangement  presently  In 
force  and  the  long-term  cotton  textiles 
arrangement,  expected  to  come  Into 
force  with  substantially  the  same  par- 
ticipants on  October  1.  1962.  provisions 
permit  the  United  States  to  take  action 
to  prevent  trade  with  nonpartlcipants  In 
tiie  arrangements  from  frustrating  the 
purposes  of  the  arrangements.  Since 
countries  accounting  for  90  percent  of 
the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles 
are  participants,  the  same  authority 
which  the  President  has  already  been 
delegated  by  section  204  should  clearly 
he  extended  to  nonpartlcipants  to  pre- 
vent the  minority  of  countries  which 
choose  to  stay  out  of  the  arrangements 
from  thereby  gaining  an  advantage  over 
the  countries  which  participate  in  them. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  in- 
volve no  additional  expenditure  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  requested 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  10788,  by  means 
of  an  executive  communication  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Its  enactment 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Agriculture,  and  Labor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Interagency 
Textile  Administrative  Committee  on 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  is  repre- 
sented, has  studied  this  bill  and  has 
recommended  Its  enactment. 

Representatives  of  producer  and  tex- 
tile groups  appeared  at  the  hearing  on 
the  bill  and  testified  In  its  supt>ort.  It 
IS  particularly  significant  that  there  were 
no  opposition  witnesses. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  President  to 
Issue  regulations  which  will  make  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
cotton  textiles  effective  also  against  the 
small  minority  of  cotton  textile  export- 
ing countries  which  are  not  parties  to  the 
agreement.  In  the  absence  of  such  au- 
thority It  might  be  possible  for  such 
countries,  although  their  exports  now 
constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total,  to  increase  their  exports  to  such  an 
extent  as  tx)  nullify  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  cooperating  countries. 

It  IS  a  form  of  Insurance  against  the 
undercutting  of  markets  that  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  world  trade. 

Because  textile  groups  support  H.R. 
10788,  and  k>ecause  there  Is  no  expressed 
opposition  to  the  bill,  nothing  stando  In 
the  way  of  its  prompt  enactment. 

This  Is  legislation  that  will  benefit  our 
cotton  textile  Industry. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina   (Mr.  WhitenerI. 

Mr.  WHITENER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule  which  makes  In 
order  consideration  of  legislation  which 
IS  Ion:;  overdue      I  will  not  undertake  to 
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recount  again  for  my  colleaguec  the 
plight  of  the  textile  Industry;  we  have 
done  that  on  so  many  occasions. 

Recently  at  Oeneva  a  multilateral 
agreement  resulted.  Without  this  legis- 
lation the  action  taken  at  Geneva  will 
be  a  nullity,  because  with  all  the  good 
intentions  and  eCorts  of  the  signatories 
to  the  Geneva  agreement  we  will  still 
have  this  continuing  threat  of  the  elim- 
ination of  textile  Jobs  in  America  if  other 
nations  not  parties  to  that  agreement 
can  unload  excessive  amounts  of  textiles 
upon  the  American  market. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t;ontleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  for  a  brief 
ciue.stion. 

Mr.  DENT.  Does  not  this  legislation 
moan  that  we  are  nullifying  the  favored- 
nation  clause  insofar  as  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  concerned? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  come  from  a  district 
which  perhaps  has  more  textile  em- 
ployees and  more  spindles  in  place  than 
any  other  congressional  district  in 
America.  By  reason  of  that  I  have  been 
particularly  concerned  with  the  textile 
situation.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  many  of  us  are  ap- 
])reciatlve  of  his  efforts  of  a  broader  na- 
ture In  this  problem  of  imports.  I  know 
something  of  the  travail  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  in  the  light  of 
some  recent  occurrences,  and  certainly 
have  great  Interest  in  the  position  which 
he  has  taken.  I  can  also  say  this  to  the 
(gentleman.  All  of  us  from  the  textile 
area  have  a  great  appreciation  for  the 
painstaking  effort  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  fully  develop  for  the 
record  the  facts  on  this  problem  of  tex- 
tile imports  as  well  as  of  other  imports. 
I  think  I  might  say  with  some  accuracy 
that  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  special  subcom- 
mittee has  resulted  in  a  more  intelligent 
attitude  being  taken  toward  the  textile 
industry,  and  I  quite  agree  with  our 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  as  we 
face  these  issues  in  the  coming  days  we 
should  not  be  too  quick  to  forget  our 
friends  who  have  stood  by  us  as  we 
fought  together  to  protect  the  jobs  of 
American  people. 

I  think  it  must  be  said  and  must  be 
admitted  that  this  legislation  which  we 
have  before  us  is  designed  to  do  that 
\ery  thing.  It  is  in  a  restricted  field,  I 
admit.  But,  my  friends,  the  textile  prob- 
lem was  the  only  area  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  could  have  acted, 
because  they  were  amending  a  section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
which  relates  strictly  to  textiles.  I  re- 
tard that  It  does  not  include  some  of  these 
other  beleaguered  industries  for  which  I 
have  the  greatest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
ihe  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


Evidently  a  quorum 


The  SPEAKER, 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Serreant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  284,  nays  76,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows: 
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Abbltt 

Granahan 

Osmers 

Abemethy 

Gray 

Ostertag 

Addabbo 

Green,  Greg. 

Passman 

Green,  Pa. 

Perkins 

Albert 

Griffiths 

Peterson 

Alexander 

Gubser 

Pike 

AUord 

Hagan.  Oa. 

PUchw 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Plmle 

Aahl^ 

Haley 

Poage 

Ashmore 

Halleck 

Poff 

AeplnaU 

Halpem 

PoweU 

ATery 

Hardy 

Price 

Baker 

Harris 

PurceU 

Baldwin 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Qule 

Baring 

Hays 

RandaU 

Baaa,  N.H. 

Hubert 

Reece 

Baas,  Tenn. 

Hechler 

Belfel 

Bates 

HemphUl 

Reuss 

Beckworth 

Henderson 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Belcher 

Hoeven 

Hlehlman 

Bennett,  PlA. 

HoUfleld 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Blatnlk 

HoUand 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Boggs 

Horan 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Boland 

Hosmer 

Rodlno 

Bolltnc 

Hull 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bonner 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Bow 

Inouye 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Brademas 

Jensen 

Rooney 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Joelson 

Rosenthal 

Brown 

Johnson,  CaUl 

.  Roush 

BroybUl 

Johnson,  Md. 

Rutherford 

Burke.  Ky. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rycui,  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jonas 

Ryan.  N.T. 

Burleson 

JorM»,  Mo. 

Santangelo 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Judd 

Saund 

Cannon 

Karsten 

Saylor 

Carey 

Karth 

Schneebeli 

OeUer 

Kastenmeler 

Schweiker 

Chamberlain 

Keams 

Scran ton 

Chenoweth 

Keith 

Seely-Brown 

Cbtperfleld 

Keogh 

ShepiMutl 

Oark 

Kllgore 

Shipley 

Cobelan 

King.  Calif. 

Short 

Oolmer 

King,  N.Y. 

Slbal 

Conte 

King.  ITtah 

Sikes 

Cook 

Klrwan 

Siler 

Cooler 

Komegay 

Slsk 

Corl>ett 

Kowalskl 

Slack 

Oortnan 

Kunkel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cramer 

Landrum 

Smith,  Va. 

Cunningham 

lAne 

Stafford 

Curtln 

Lennon 

Steed 

Daddarlo 

Leslnakl 

Stephens 

Daniels 

Loser 

Stratton 

Davis 

McDoweU 

Stubblefleld 

James  C. 

McFall 

Sullivan 

Davis.  J<An  W 

Mrlntlre 

Taylor 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Mcliailan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Oelaney 
Dent 

McSween 

Thomas 

Macdonald 

Thompson.  Tex 

Denton 

MHCk 

Thomberry 

Domilnlck 

Magnuson 

Toll 

Dorn 

Mahon 

Trimble 

Downing 

MaUllard 

Tuck 

Doyle 

Marshall 

Tupper 

Dulskl 

Martin,  Mass. 

UdaU.  Morris  K 

Dumo 

Mathlas 

UUman 

Edmondson 

Matthewi 

Vanik 

Hllott 

Merrow 

Van  Zandt 

Everett 

Miller,  Clem 

Vinson 

Evlns 

MUUken 

Waggonnar 

Fallon 

Mills 

Wallhauser 

Farbeteln 

Moeller 

WatU 

Felghan 

Monagan 

Weaver 

Fen ton 

Montoya 

Wels 

Fisher 

Moore 

Westland 

Flood 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Whalley 

Fogaj^ 

Morgan 

Wharton 

Forrester 

Morris 

Whltener 

Fountain 

Morse 

Wickersham 

Frledel 

Moss 

Williams 

OaUachOT 

Multer 

WUlls 

Oarland 

Murray 

Wlnstead 

OarmatB 

Natcher 

Wright 

Gary 

NorreU 

Young 

O'Brien.  W.T. 

Younger 

Olalmo 

CHara,  Mich. 

Zablockl 

OUbert 

Olsen 

Zelenko 

Oonzales 

O'Neill 

Adair 
Alger 
Andersen. 

Bfinn. 
Asbbrook 
Barry 
Becker 
Beennann 
Bell 

Bennett.  Mich. 
Berry 
BetU 
Bolton 
Bray 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Bruce 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
CurtU.  Mo. 
Dague 
Derounian 
Devlne 
Dole 
Ellsworth 
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Findley 

Fino 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Glenn 

GoodeU 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

GroGS 

HaU 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Hiestand 

Johansen 

KUburn 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Undsay 

Lipscomb 

McCvaioch 

McDonough 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Nebr. 


Maaon 
MlUer,  N.T. 

Moorehead, 
Ohio 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Nygaam 

O'Konski 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Bay 

Bobiaon 

Boudebuah 

Rousselot 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Bchenck 

Scherer 

Shrlver 

Taber 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll  ef  son 

XJtt 

Wilson,  Calif. 
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Anderson,  111. 

Andrews 

Aufuso 

Auchlncloss 

Ayres 

BaUey 

Barrett 

Battin 

Blttch 

Boykln 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Buckley 

Cahlll 

Casey 

Chelf 

Church 

Coad 

Collier 

Curtla,MasB. 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Pascell 

Flnnegan 

Flynt 

Frazier 


Fulton 

Gavin 

Grant 

Hanaen 

Harding 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Healey 

Ho-long 

Hoffman,  lU. 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Huddleston 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Lankford 

Ubonatl 

Madden 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MiUer, 

George  P. 
Morrison 
Moulder 
Murphy 
Nedzi 


Nix 

O'Brien,  HI. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Patman 

Pfoet 

Phllbln 

Puclnski 

Rains 

Bhodea,  Aria. 

Boberu,  Ala. 

Boosevelt 

Roetenkowskl 

St.  Germain 

Schwengel 

Soott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggeta 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Pelt 

Walter 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Yates 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Llbonatl  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Brewster  with   Mr.  Curtla   of  Ma 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Huddleston  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Gavin. 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Smith 
California. 

hli.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  St.  Oerm&ln  with  Mr.  Falton. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Auchlncloas. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Kltchln  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Derwlnakl. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mrs.  Church. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  AgrlciUtural  Act  of  1956. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairn.an.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  has  been  said 
about  this  section  of  the  law  which  we 
are  trying  to  amend,  section  204.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  discussed  it  ob- 
viously are  not  familiar  with  *he  history 
of  section  204.  It  was  not  put  in  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  put  in  in  conference 
when  the  House  and  Senate  members 
were  conferring  on  H.R.  12.  which  was 
later  vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower. 
I  had  an  amendment  prepared  which  I 
submitted   in  conference  myself. 

I  was  prompted  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment because  a  gentleman  from  Japan 
was  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
he  had  knocked  on  Just  about  every  door 
in  this  great  city  trying  to  arrange  to 
confer  with  someone  about  t*"xtile  im- 
ports coming  into  this  country.  He  went 
from  department  to  department  and 
finally  came  to  my  office.  I  do  not  know 
who  directed  him  to  my  office.  But 
when  he  discussed  this  problem  with  me 
I  assured  him  of  my  cooperation,  because 
he  stated  to  me  frankly  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
burden  our  economy  in  America  by  un- 
limited large  quantities  of  textile  im- 
ports Into  our  market.  So  after  dis- 
cussion with  him  and  appreciating  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  encountered.  I 
brought  this  amendment  to  the  attention 
of  the  conferees  and  it  was  adopted,  in 
1956. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  throwing  light  on  it.  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  first     Am  I  correct  on  that^ 

Mr  COOLEY.  The  section  was  put 
into  the  bill  in  conference. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  think 
there  was  something  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. Let  me  refer  to  the  Senate  reports 
of  the  84th  Congress.  2d  session.  1956. 
On  page  7  it  sets  out  the  committee  re- 
port. Senator  Ellender's  report  on  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Section  204  of  that  bill,  and  I  can  read 
It   because  it  is  only  three  lines,  says: 

Agreemenu  limiting  Importa — Section  204: 
The  President  la  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreement*  with  rorelgn  governmenta  In  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products  In- 
cluding textiles  or  textile  product* 

So  I  imagine  your  amendment  then 
was  in  effect  in  lieu  of  this  section  that 
was  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  fairly 
well  discussed  and  I  shall  not  attempt 


to  discuss  the  details  of  it  further.  I  do 
want  to  say.  however,  that  it  is  unusual 
in  that  the  bill  is  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So  four 
departments  of  Government  have  gone 
on  record  as  supporting  this  measure.  It 
also  has  the  support  of  the  Director  of 
Foreign  Trade  and  of  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council  of  America,  Mr  Read  Dunn; 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Jackso.i,  executive  vice 
president,  American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers Institute;  Mr.  Stanley  Nehmer. 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  International 
Resources  of  the  Department  of  State; 
Hon.  Hickman  Price,  Jr..  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce:  Robert  C.  Sherman. 
Director.  Cotton  Division,  ForeiKn  Agri- 
cultural Service,  Department  of  AkticuI- 
ture;  William  F  Sullivan,  president. 
Northern  Textile  Association 

I  have  a  teleuram  from  Robert  T. 
Stevens  of  the  J.  T.  Stevens  Co  ,  also  in 
support  of  the  measure. 

I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  any 
opposition  to  this  bill  when  it  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Did  the 
committee  give  public  notice  that  there 
were  going  to  be  hearings  on  the  bill 
because  many  people  who  have  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  expressed 
deep  concern  against  this,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  textile  workers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  notice  was  given  but.  certainly, 
there  was  no  effort  to  close  the  doors  of 
our  committee  room  against  anyone  who 
wanted  to  appear  either  in  support  of 
the  bill  or  in  opposition  to  it.  This  is 
supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  who  heads 
up  the  cotton  textile  committee  group 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  was  not 
suggesting  that  the  committee  was  try- 
ing to  hide  it.  but  I  was  simply  trying  to 
point  out  that  on  a  thing  as  important 
as  this  is.  and  this  is  an  important  meas- 
ure, it  is  important  to  give  public  notice 
out  so  that  people  who  are  concerned 
may  know  about  it 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  very  important.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  important  measure  because 
the  President  must  have  this  authority 
if  he  is  to  be  able  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Geneva  agreement  which 
has  been  signed  by  19  nations.  I  hope 
the  House  passes  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  In  other 
words,  he  does  have  the  authority? 

Mr.  COOLEY  Certainly  If  you  read 
section  204.  it  says  he  has  the  right  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  govern- 
ments— not  one  government,  tut  with 
governments.  So  this  is  a  multilateral 
agreement.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  he  does 
not  need  the  authority,  then  you  do  not 
need  the  bill 

Mr.  COOLEY  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  control  nations  that  are  not 
signatories  to  this  agreement. 


Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hoeven]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  without  a  record  vote  with 
most  members  supporting  the  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  augment 
the  recent  International  cotton  textile 
agreement  made  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
by  our  Nation  and  18  other  cotton-textile 
importing  and  exporting  countries. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  restrict  imports  Into  the 
United  States  from  nations  which  are  not 
parties  to  the  Geneva  pact.  The  admin- 
istration contended  that  in  the  absence 
of  this  legislation  nations  which  are  not 
signatories  to  the  Geneva  pact  would  be 
in  a  position  to  nullify  the  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  the  nations  that  did  participate  in 
the  international  agreement. 

Apparently  there  is  some  Inconsist- 
ency between  this  legislation  and  the 
President's  recommendations  for  freer 
trade  under  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 
It  is  argued  that  this  legislation  In  the 
context  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  bills 
various  escape  clauses  and  exceptions, 
should  not  create  another  significant  ex- 
ception to  the  basic  policy  of  the  United 
States  trading  with  all  friendly  nations 
freely  and  equitably. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates,  the 
Geneva  agreement  would  encompass 
some  90  percent  of  the  world  trade  in 
textiles  In  the  hearing  on  this  bill  the 
committee  did  not  explore  the  effect  on 
the  10  percent  of  the  nations  who  are 
not  involved  in  the  Geneva  pact. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  suggest 
that  the  committee  give  its  most  serious 
consideration  to  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us. 

Mr  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  would 
serve  to  correct  an  irregularity  implicit 
to  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  an  authority  which  permita  the 
President  to  enter  into  short-  and  long- 
term  agreements  on  imports  of  textiles 
or  textile  products  Into  the  United 
States. 

These  agreements  are  bilateral  and, 
in  effect,  multilateral  in  nature,  with  18 
such  agreements  having  been  arrived  at 
with  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  under  this  authority  that 
President  Eisenhower  negotiated  the 
first  5-year  quota  agreement  with  Japan 
in  1956 

There  are.  however,  about  10  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  textile-trading  countries  that 
have  not  moved  forward  to  become  sig- 
natories to  those  agreements  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  And.  ironically,  these  minor- 
ity nations — who  are  important  textile- 
trading  countries — would  derive  benefits 
over  and  above  those  enjoyed  by  the  ma- 
jority countries  signing  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  Unlike  the  signatory 
countries  they  would,  for  instance,  be 
free  to  operate  clear  of  limitations  on 
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their  textile  exports  Into  the  signatory 
countries,  including  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  would,  then,  correct 
an  inequity  which  presently  attends  the 
program  for  long-term  and  short-term 
agreements  on  Imports  of  textiles  into 
the  United  States.  It  would  do  this  by 
providing  that  if  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment has  been  or  shall  be  concluded 
under  the  section  204  authority,  the 
President  would  be  permitted  to  make 
applicable  to  nonsl^rnlng  countries  limi- 
tations on  textile  imports  into  the  United 
States  comparable  to  those  In  effect  for 
those  countries  that  sign  agreements 
with  this  country  for  a  textile  trade 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer  and  again 
this  winter  agreements  have  been 
reached  E>ertaining  to  imports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  into  the  United  States,  these 
agreements  being  scheduled  to  be  in  ef- 
fect until  1967.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  will,  in  the  future,  enter  into 
apreements  with  other  coimtries  with 
relation  to  imports  of  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles. 

Because  H  R.  10788  will  act  to 
strengthen  the  textile  trade  provisions  of 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19' 6,  I  strongly  urge  its  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Section  204, 
does  it  not,  also  covers  more  than  agri- 
cultural products;  it  covers  the  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  think  it  does,  and  in 
that  context  they  would  be  related  to  ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  is  the  same  question  I 
asked  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
just  2  hours  ago,  and  it  is  this:  If  this  is 
good  procedure  for  taking  care  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  something  that  Is 
manufactured  from  them  such  as  tex- 
tiles, to  what  extent  can  other  industries, 
and  I  will  list  some  of  them,  be  given  pro- 
tection? Would  the  gentleman  care  to 
comment  on  that?  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  will  be  expanded  to  include 
everything? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  will  be  happy  to  comment,  for  be 
has  never  supported  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what  the 
gentleman   has   mentioned. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  maintaining 
a  consistent  position;  but  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  President's  proposal 
on  reciprocal  trade,  H.R.  9900,  starts  out 
with  a  preamble  that  is  directly  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  philosophy  the  gentleman 
has  expressed;  yet  Mr.  Hodges  says  that 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  entirely  consistent  with 
these  objectives.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  being  consistent.  I  think  we  will  find 
gross  Inconsistency,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  SEELY -BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 


Mr.  8EELY-BROWN.  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  are  nailing  down  here  today  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  establishing 
on  solid  groimd  a  quota  system  for  the 
textile  industry? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair. 
concise  statement,  and  the  limitations 
under  these  agreements  are  very  defi- 
nitely Quota  limitations,  not  only  by  vol- 
ume but  by  category  of  goods. 

Mr.  SEELY -BROWN.  In  the  past, 
year  after  year,  we  have  been  told  a  quota 
system  could  not  work,  but  now  we  are 
agreeing  for  the  textile  industry  It  can 
work  and  should  work.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Certainly  the  con- 
text of  the  agreement  would  support  the 
gentleman's  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois    [Mr.   PlNDLEYl. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  first  of  all  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  the  other  nations  which  are  parties 
to  the  Geneva  Agreement  have  already 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement? 
Are  they  already  boimd  by  it  or  is  this 
something  that  is  still  very  indefinite 
and  very  much  up  in  the  air? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  while  I  cannot  be  definite  in 
my  observation,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  at  the  Geneva  negotiations  a  basis 
of  agreement  was  reached.  In  fact,  one 
might  say  a  format  of  the  details  of  the 
agreement  was  reached.  As  to  the  time 
when  the  signatures  should  be  on  the 
document,  it  is  my  understanding  they 
have  until  October  in  which  to  become 
signatories  of  the  agreement.  It  was 
negotiated  as  a  memorandvun,  but  It  was 
to  be  embodied  in  the  agreement  as  each 
Individual  nation  signed.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  most  of  them  wlU  sign, 
but  there  Is  no  firm  commitment  they 
will  each  sign  by  the  time  this  agree- 
ment is  to  go  into  effect.  But  pre- 
simiably  the  authority  is  there. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. So  much  emphasis  Is  being  placed 
on  tariff  cuts  that  very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  nontariff  means 
of  restricting  trade.  The  nontariff  tools 
are  actually  more  widely  used  than  tar- 
iffs. Tariffs  have  declined  in  importance 
radically  In  recent  years.  Indeed  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  tariffs  have 
declined  to  the  point  where  most  tariffs 
are  no  longer  substantial  enough  to  give 
us  bargaining  tools  to  work  with  in  ne- 
gotiation In  the  Common  Market  or  else- 
where. If  we  are  really  interested  in 
Increasing  our  exports  and  in  promoting 
friendly  trade  relations,  we  should  ex- 
amine our  own  protection  pwlicles,  most 
of  which  are  nontariff  In  character. 

This  bill  before  us  Is  a  prize  example. 
It  would  permit  the  President  to  work 
out  international  trade  cartels  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product.  It 
would  authorize  the  President  to  slam 
the  door  on  all  imports  from  nations 
which  are  not  parties  to  the  deal.  The 
President  would  have  final  authority. 
His  authority  and  the  agreements  that 
he  could  conclude  would  not  be  subject 
to  review  by  either  House  of  Congress. 


I  might  raise  the  happy  prospect  that 
one  of  these  days  we  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent occupant  in  the  White  House. 
Perhaps  his  attitude  on  tobacco  would 
not  favor  the  present  tobacco  program. 
This  bill  would  give  *ny  future  Presi- 
dent— because  there  is  no  time  limit — 
the  authority  on  his  own  initiative  to 
work  out  deals  to  rig  the  world  market 
in  tobacco,  in  wheat,  m  livestock,  in 
any  agricultiu-al   commodity. 

This  bill  Is  actually  intended  to  offset 
the  disadvantage  to  American  textile 
mills  caused  by  the  8  V4  cent  per  pound 
subsidy  on  our  own  raw  cotton  exports. 
That  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Ameri- 
can mills  must  pay  33  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton  while  foreign  mills  buy  the  same 
American  cotton  for  24 Vi  cents.  Thus, 
the  action  of  the  Government  to  sup- 
port cotton  prices  at  an  artificial  level 
is  the  root  of  the  problem. 

We  have  been  trying  to  live  in  a 
never-never  land  where  we  can  continue 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  competitive 
world  market  place  without  accepting 
its  Inherent  rigors  and  responsibilities. 
In  the  eyes  of  our  friends  abroad,  sub- 
sidies on  exports  of  American  cotton 
sunount  to  dumping.  This  is  harmful 
to  underdeveloped  countries  whose  main 
opportunity  to  earn  foreign  exchange 
lies  in  selling  agricultural  commodities. 

I  raise  a  question  for  you  to  think 
about.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  bill 
on  our  trade  relations  with  the  Philip- 
pines, with  South  American  coimtries. 
with  the  emerging  countries  of  Africa? 

Our  present  cotton  program — of  which 
this  deal  is  a  part — Is  harmful  to  Ameri- 
can processors  because  they  are  denied 
access  of  lower  world  prices  for  raw 
materials. 

It  heap>s  a  double  burden  on  the  con- 
sumers. They  must  pay  artificially  high 
prices  for  consumer  items  and  at  the 
same  time  cough  up  the  taxes  for  the 
subsidies  which  lead  to  those  high  prices. 

It  is  harmful  In  the  long  run  to  the 
American  farmer  because  it  tends  to 
restrict  world  markets.  It  tends  to  make 
him  less  competitive,  less  efficient,  and 
worst  of  all,  it  places  his  destiny  in  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats  who  would  have 
the  authority  to  rig  and  rerlg  world 
markets  ad  infinitum. 

We  should  stop  trying  to  treat  effects 
and  get  at  the  real  cause  of  our  trouble. 
In  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  the 
cotton  subsidy  should  be  brought  to  a 
realistic  level,  and  Secretary  Freeman 
has  the  authority  to  do  this  under  exist- 
ing legislation. 

Rather  than  broaden  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  rig  world  markets  for 
a  countless  niunber  of  commodities  and 
items,  we  should  strike  section  204  from 
our  law. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  Cotton  Textile  Manu- 
facturing Institute  supports  this  bill.  I 
call  your  attention  to  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, April  9,  this  week's  Issue,  page  25, 
reviewing  the  happy  events  for  President 
Kennedy  in  the  prior  week. 

This  was  represented  as  one  of  those 
happy  events;  and  I  quote: 

Endorsement  of  hta  tariff  program  by  lead- 
ers of  the  Nation's  textile  indmtry— the  nor- 
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aMUly  prot«ctk)aUt  American  Cottun  Manu- 
facturer's  IxiatltuU.  meeting  at  Palm  Beach. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Freeman  endorsed  this  bill. 
This  Is  the  same  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  pointed  to  our  "successful  cotton 
proflrram"  as  the  pattern  which  we  should 
adopt  in  developing  programs  for  other 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have  ahead  in  oth- 
er commodities  the  same  series  of  events 
which  has  brought  us  to  this  very  diffi- 
cult problem  In  cotton?  The  cotton  pro- 
gram is  hardly  a  successful  pattern  to 
follow  

Mr.     McINTIRE.      Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Nebraska     I  Mr 
BcntM  Aifif  ] . 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiis 
bill  would  amend  section  204  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1956  to  facilitate  the 
Implementation  of  multilateral  agree- 
ments covering  the  trade  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles. But  does  this  amendment  not  also 
carry  an  air  of  cross-purpose  legislation? 
Under  the  bin  the  President  would  be 
given  the  power  to  fix  regxilatlons  to 
cover  the  removal  or  entry  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles from  countries  not  a  party  to  these 
agreements.  He  already  has  such  au- 
thority under  present  law  in  regard  to 
countries  which  are  parties  to  these 
agreements. 

This  additional  Executive  power  can 
be  considered  to  be  another  lever  to  be 
used  against  the  American  producer  de- 
spite the  agreements  that  are  made  to 
help  the  American  producer.  This  two- 
edged  sword  would  appear  to  be  in  com- 
plete opposition  to  previous  legislation 
passed  to  enable  the  President  to  make 
favorable  agreements  that  would  aid 
rather  than  hurt  the  American  textile 
Industry.  This  power  coming  at  this 
time  when  HJl.  9900,  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  is  receiving  great  at- 
tention, can  be  considered  to  be  an  ad- 
ministration attempt  to  hold  a  powerful 
weapon  to  Insure  favorable  baclcing  from 
the  textile  Industry  for  the  administra- 
tion's new  concepts  in  trade  agreements. 

My  main  argument  Is  that  appointed 
people  In  the  executive  branch  of  Oov- 
•mment  are  folnff  to  be  making  these 
decisions  instead  of  the  elected  repre- 
Mntatlves  of  the  people. 

For  proof  and  a  knowledge  at  the  prob- 
totna  tnrolved  afk  the  produeers  of  live- 
•toek  and  meat  produeta  what  relief 
ttMy  raeelved  when  they  tried  to  prove 
ttndtM  hardship  dtie  to  tmporta  of  these 
products  during  a  period  of  low  domestic 
prices. 

Mr.  McINTIRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoto  following  my  re- 
marks of  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CuhtisI. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  have  pointed  out  a  few  things  al- 
ready in  the  debate  on  the  rule,  but  I  am 
glad  that  in  my  interrogation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  CoolkyI.  some  legislative  history 
was  finally  brought  out.  Up  untU  then 
there  was  none. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  the 
House,  of  course,  never  did  consider  the 
merits  one  way  or  the  other  of  section 
204  when  it  was  put  in  the  law  back 
in  1956. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  a  reference  and  so 
that  we  may  refer  to  it  In  the  future, 
in  House  Report  No.  2077  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  84th  Congress  on  the  farm 
bill  at  that  time,  there  was  no  section 
204.    This  IS  simply  for  reference. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  tin- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr  COOLEY  After  the  Pie.sidenl 
vetoed  H.R.  12.  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture brought  in  another  bill  which 
did  not  contain  the  portions  objectiona- 
ble to  the  President.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  number  was.  but  maybe  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  it 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  It  is  H  R. 
10875,  Mr  Chairman 

Then,  here  i.s  the  other  Ihin^r  1 
wanted  for  the  Record:  In  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1956.  the  May  22.  1956,  con- 
ference report,  there  is  a  statement  by 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  nothing  is  said  in  here  about  this 
section.  Furthermore,  m  looking  at  the 
Senate  debate,  which  will  be  found  at 
page  8495,  May  18.  1956,  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  section  204  there  ac- 
tually was  an  amendment  offered  In  re- 
gard to  rice,  which  was  rejected,  but 
there  was  no  discussion  at  all  on  this 
section  In  other  word.s,  there  was  no 
legislative  history  to  go  back  and  try  to 
find  out  whether  the  authority  Intended 
was  bilateral  or  multilateral,  which  is 
the  reason  thLs  particular  amendment  is 
before  you. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce he  said  he  did  not  know;  that  it 
was  questionable  whether  there  was  this 
authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is  a  major  piece 
of  legislation  in  respect  to  our  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  and  our  Trading  Act 
which  this  House  has  never  debated. 
Now  It  comes  before  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it  and  we  will  not 
even  dig  Into  it  at  this  time.  I  Intend. 
by  the  way,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
thU  bill  which  will  eliminate  section 
304  Here  Is  the  gist  of  the  problem: 
This  is  a  relief  section.  I  am  pleased, 
frankly,  that  the  textile  people  are  able 
to  get  relief. 

But  the  point  is,  how  do  you  get  relief 
under  this  section?  There  is  nothing 
spelled  out  in  the  way  of  machinery  as  to 
how  some  other  Industry  can  get  relief 
And  this  Is  what  I  asked  Secretary 
Hodges  just  a  couple  of  hours  ago.  I 
said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  what  mechanics 
does  this  industry  or  does  a  labor  group 
use  in  order  to  get  relief?  " 

■Well."  he  said,  'there  are  not  any  " 
And.  of  course,  there  are  not  any.  It 
simply  says  that  whenever  the  President 
determines  he  may  take  this  action. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
spent  considerable  time  trying  to  set  up 


the  procedures  for  the  peril  point,  for 
the  escape  clause,  or  the  defense  aspects 
of  this  problem.  I  have  criticized  the 
previous  administration  as  I  criticize  this 
one.  but  granted  that  machinery  to  pro- 
vide relief  has  not  been  used,  or  It  has 
been  abused,  if  anything;  here  we  are 
coming  along  looking  at  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation where  relief  of  the  most  extreme 
sort  is  granted,  but  it  goes  only  to  the 
textile  people.  How  does  anyone  else 
claim  relief? 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  not  see  that  this 
IS  government  by  men  and  not  govern- 
ment by  law?  And  once  you  go  to  gov- 
ernment by  men  this  Congress  might  just 
as  well  fold  up  and  go  home;  you  have  got 
a  dictatorship.  And  the  fact  that  thesi.' 
powers  are  used  in  this  fashion — Life  or 
death  over  this  industry  or  that  one;  this 
one  shall  survive  and  that  one  shall  die, 
when  no  administrative  machinery  or 
judicial  machinery  has  been  spelled  out. 
means  just  what  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  able 
finally  to  get.  to  some  degree,  into  this 
agreement  at  Geneva,  and  let  me  tell 
you  what  it  means.  It  means  that  we  go 
back  to  the  1960  census  figures  in  order 
to  deU^rmine  how  much  of  textiles  and 
from  what  country  can  come  into  what 
fKjrUs.  how  much  into  Boston,  how  much 
into  New  York,  how  much  into  Los  Ange- 
les, how  much  into  Charleston.  S.C. 
When  you  get  Into  this  kind  of  thing 
you  have  an  international  cartel  that  is 
controlled  by  political  bureaucrats  who 
are  not  responsible  to  the  people  in  any 
.sen.se  Talk  about  freeing  trade;  noth- 
ing,' could  be  more  damaging  to  the  trade 
by  stifling  it,  and  by  going  back  and 
freezing  the  economy  in  1960. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  there  is  an  area 
where  we  need  to  spell  out  machinery  in 
our  trade  laws.  We  must  talk  about  fair 
trade.  Our  textile  people  have  not  had 
fair  competition.  I  have  been  In  their 
corner  on  this.  But  the  textile  people 
have  sold  out  principle,  because  they  can 
get  this  immediate  protection. 

This  business  of  government  l;y  men 
Is  disturbing  to  me.  Last  year,  one  day 
at  8  o'clock  at  night.  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  the  question  of  the  Du  Pont 
tax  relief  bill,  to  point  out  that  here  was 
another  example  where  we  had  a  compli- 
cated problem  of  the  involuntary  dlyestl- 
ture  of  holdings  due  to  the  antitrust 
laws  We  could  have  corrected  It  by 
general  legislation  that  would  have  en- 
abled any  company  that  was  In  a  simi- 
lar slttutUm  to  follow  certain  proce- 
dures But  this  administration  had  sent 
orders  down  that  It  was  only  for  Du  Pont, 
and  If  anyone  else  In  addition  to  ZXi  Pont 
were  included,  they  would  veto  It.  That 
is  government  by  men,  Mr,  Chairman. 
We  sought  to  do  last  year  what  we  have 
known  for  years  we  had  to  do.  We  have 
to  amend  the  laws  in  regard  to  depreci- 
ation of  property.  And  yet  the  textile 
people  were  singled  out  and  given  lib- 
eralized depreciation.  I  am  glad  they 
were,  they  were  entitled  to  It.  But  it 
was  not  done  by  law;  it  was  not  by  law 
that  they  were  given  it.  because  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  industries  that 
are  entitled  to  the  same  relief  who  did 
not  get  it.  They  were  singled  out;  they 
were  brought  in  and  given  this  liberal- 
ized depreciation. 
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There  is  only  one  course  of  action 
available  to  us,  to  get  back  to  govern- 
ment by  law  and  not  by  men,  and  that 
is  to  repeal  section  204  and  hope  that 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
we  can  spell  out  some  meaningful  pro- 
cedures whereby  any  industry,  however 
little,  any  union,  however  little,  can  come 
in  and  present  its  case  and  know  that 
they  have  rights,  rights  by  law,  and  not 
something  that  a  wise  bureaucracy  can 
give  them  or  not  give  them,  dependent 
on  whims  at  the  time.  Look  at  the  po- 
litical Implications  involved  In  this 
thing,  that  "If  you  will  do  this  for  us. 
then  we  will  go  ahead  and  grant  you 
this  protection,  but  woe  betide  you  who 
oppose  this  administration  or  any  ad- 
ministration. We  will  not  give  it  to 
you." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  most  serious 
matter,  as  I  say,  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
12  years  that  I  hate  been  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.GATHINCS]. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  has  traditionally  exported 
more  cotton  textiles  than  It  imported 
throughout  the  years.  That  pattern  was 
reversed  in  1960.  In  1960  $621,400,000 
of  cotton  textiles  and  various  other  tex- 
tiles were  imported  into  this  country. 
Our  exports  In  textiles  for  1960  were 
only  $509,300,000,  or  a  $112  million  loss 
in  balance  of  payments  on  this  item 
alone. 

There  is  reason  behind  these  Imports 
exceeding  the  exports.  In  the  first 
place,  foreign  labor  costs  are  much  less 
than  we  pay  our  labor  In  this  country. 
Another  reason  is  that  some  of  these 
countries  have  quite  a  bit  of  volimie  out- 
put. They  have  a  high  productivity. 
Especially  in  Japan  does  that  situation 
exist. 

Who  is  at  stake  here  with  respect  to 
this  legislation?  In  the  first  place,  the 
cottongrower  Is  vitally  concerned  with 
what  we  do  here  today.  For  many. 
many  years  the  export  of  raw  cotton  ex- 
ceeded the  actual  consumption  by  the 
mills  In  this  country.  That  trend  was 
changed  In  the  early  1930's.  however. 
The  cotton  merchant  Is  Interested  in  this 
matter  because  he  wants  to  sell  cotton 
to  the  mills.  The  manufacturer  of  cot- 
ton textiles  is  vitally  6onc«med  with  this 
legislation  because  he  is  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage In  view  of  th«s«  higher  cofts 
he  runs  Into  in  trylnf  to  compete  with 
the  low-cost  labor  in  other  countries. 
But  most  important,  the  laborinf  man 
himself  Is  most  vitally  concerned  with 
this  legislation  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  wants  to  continue  to  be  employed  In 
the  milU.  In  1047  there  were  1,100.000 
textile  workers  in  this  country.  By  1958 
that  1.100.000  had  dwindled  to  800,000 
workers,  or  a  reduction  of  28  percent. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  legis- 
lation. It  was  sent  down  by  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Commerce  by  executive  commu- 
nication to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  transmitted  It  to 
Chairman  Cooley.  who  Introduced  the 
bill. 

This  legislation  Is  needed  badly,  be- 
cause at  the  Geneva  meeting  there  were 


18  signatories  to  this  arrangement  af- 
fecting the  imports  of  cotton  textiles. 
There  are  a  few  countries  that  were  not 
brought  Into  that  arrangement,  amount- 
ing to  some  10  percent  of  the  volume  of 
these  textiles  that  are  entering  this 
country.  That  10  percent  could  disrupt, 
that  10  percent  could  have  a  most  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  90  percent  that  we 
attempted  to  correct  by  the  arrange- 
ment that  was  entered  into  at  Geneva. 
It  would  frustrate  the  agreement,  if 
something  is  not  done  to  amend  the  act 
to  give  the  President  this  authority  to 
write  regulations  affecting  those  coun- 
tries who  were  not  participants  to  the 
arrangement.  Now  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing that  should  make  for  undue  ex- 
citement over  this  bill. 

Section  204  was  written  Into  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956.  It  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Eisenhower  sdong  with 
its  other  provisions.  Doubtless  the  Con- 
gress knew  it  was  in  there  or  It  would 
never  have  approved  It  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  that  bill  in  1956.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown] 
made  an  appeal  to  the  House  by  In- 
nuendo. He  made  no  charge — he  did 
not,  but  he  Just  said  that  probably  there 
was  a  timing  involved  here  with  respect 
to  the  date  of  early  March  when  the 
executive  communication  was  sent  to  the 
Speaker  early  in  March  and  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  which  was 
about  the  time  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
tax  bill.  But  these  negotiations  had 
taken  place  for  many  weeks  in  advance 
of  that  time  in  Geneva.  These  signa- 
tories, of  course,  were  not  concerned 
over  a  vote  on  the  tax  bill  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  vote  in  this  House. 
They  voluntarily  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment and  signed  it.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  bring  all  of  the  coimtries 
that  Import  textiles  into  our  coimtry  un- 
der this  arrangemeht  so  that  they,  too, 
would  be  affected  and  would  not  dis- 
rupt the  arrangement  of  the  90  percent 
of  the  total  volume  of  these  imports. 

I  do  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
legislation  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  DcNTl. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless 
of  how  we  feel  about  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  passing  legislation  by  this 
method,  there  Is  one  thing  we  must  re- 
member and  that  Is  unless  we  do  some- 
thing In  this  particular  area,  the  time 
will  come  when,  and  It  will  not  be  too 
long,  we  will  not  have  any  textile  Indus- 
try left.  It  might  Interest  you  to  know 
that  we  have  lost  In  exactly  14  years. 
3304)00  employees  in  the  textile  Industry 
and  we  have  closed  844  mills  in  that  time. 
If  you  go  Into  the  picture  of  textiles,  you 
will  find  that  the  wage  levels  are  prob- 
ably the  deterring  factor  in  oiir  attempts 
to  export  as  of  the  last  10  years.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  last  10  years  we  have 
drifted  in  certain  specific  exports  of  do- 
mestic products  to  where  we  now  export 
less  than  7  percent  of  our  volume  and  we 
import  a  percentage  of  our  total  produc- 
tion as  high  as  51.2  percent.  The  wages 
paid  nm  anywhere  from  36%  cents  for 
the  highest  paid  \x\spectaT  as  against  an 
American  inspector  getting  $2.25,  down 


to  25  cents  an  hour  for  those  who  work 
In  the  production  end  dealing  with  spe- 
cific jobs  on  the  floor.  That  is  25  cents, 
I  remind  you,  as  against  our  lowest  wage 
of  $1.50. 

In  the  entire  Industry  from  New  Eng- 
land all  the  way  down  to  the  De^  South 
the  Impact  of  imports  and  exports  on  em- 
ployment in  the  textile  industry  make  up 
the  double  blow  this  indispensable  in- 
dustry has  received  from  imports.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  record.  Only  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  militant  group  has  in- 
sisted this  industry  got  some  relief  under 
the  Office  of  Defense.  Based  upon  the 
records  of  the  hearings  held  before  the 
subcommittee  I  headed  last  year,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  today  we  would  be  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  our  own  pro- 
duction of  textiles  to  wage  any  kind  of 
war  this  country  might  engage  In.  We 
carmot  pursue  the  policy  we  have  in  the 
past  without  destroying  this  industry. 
Remember  that  when  you  sell  $1  million 
of  cotton  but  Import  $750,000  of  cotton 
content  In  textiles  you  are  the  loser  and 
not  the  gainer,  although  in  dollar  voliune 
you  might  seem  to  be  the  winner. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  refreshed  my 
recollection  with  reference  to  the  legis- 
lative history  of  section  204  which  Is  now 
under  discussion.  When  the  bill  H.R.  12 
was  in  conference  In  1956, 1  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  conferees  section  204. 
After  a  discussion  in  conference,  the 
amendment  I  offered  was  accepted. 
After  the  bill  containing  section  204  was 
approved  by  both  Houses.  H.R.  12  was 
vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Thereafter  I  introduced  H.R.  10875, 
and  on  page  32  of  that  bill  which  was 
introduced  April  30,  1956,  you  will  find 
the  same  explanation,  and  in  our  com- 
mittee report  on  HJl.  10875,  which  was 
filed  April  30,  1956,  you  will  find  on  page 
8  the  same  provision  and  a  discussion 
of  It. 

I  do  not  imderstand  how  the  gentle- 
man can  say  that  this  provision  has  not 
been  frankly  and  fairly  put  before  and 
discussed  in  the  House.  Tlie  gentleman 
was  here  in  1956.  I  am  certain  I  do  not 
recall  that  this  section  was  conUx>verslal, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman's 
being  so  disturbed  over  It  now. 

Mr.  CURTI8  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
MrCOOLKY.  Iflekl. 
Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  very 
happy  to  get  this  additional  legislative 
history,  I  have  read  the  other  reports 
but  I  did  not  find  the  section  In  the  bill 
which  the  House  considered.  The  gen- 
tleman has  the  report  In  front  of  him. 
May  I  ask  what  the  section  number  was? 
I  leafed  through  Uiis  somewhat  hur- 
riedly and  may  have  missed  It. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  HJl.  10875  It 
appears  under  the  title  "Agreements 
Limiting  Imports."  section  203. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  vas  sec- 
tion 203  at  that  time. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  will  check 
through  it  again.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman,  that  I  think  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Committee  will  admit  that 
I  was  a  member.    Certainly  I  had  not 
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h«ard  of  anything  like  this  being  in  the 
bill  or  I  would  have  been  disturbed  over 
it  at  that  time.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
until  about  3  or  4  weeks  aco  when  we 
began  our  hearings  on  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

Mr.  CXX>LEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  43  of  the  report  on  HJl. 
12  he  wlU  see  it  was  discussed  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  have  been 
Interested  in  legislation  which  actually 
became  law.  I  am  not  referring  back  to 
H.R.  12. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  that  report  on  H.R 
12  we  discussed  it,  and  it  was  discussed 
In  the  report  on  the  other  bill  that  I 
introduced.  H.R.  10875. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  If  that  is 
so.  then  I  am  in  error. 

Mr.  CCX)LEY.  The  legislative  history 
clearly  indicates  that  the  President  was 
authorized  to  negotiate  multilateral 
agreements. 

We  say  in  the  report  "foreign  coun- 
tries." In  the  law  we  say  "foreign  gov- 
ernments." 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  tiie  gen- 
tleman is  correct,  then  we  do  not  need 
this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  we  do.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  understands  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  has  been  sUted  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  power 
to  the  President  he  does  not  now  have 
to  control  imports  from  countries  other 
than  the  signatories  to  that  agreement. 
I  made  it  perfectly  plain. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  wiU  read 
from  a  letter  in  the  committee  report 
written  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, where  it  says: 

BecauM  It  ws«  drafted  primarily  with  bi- 
lateral agreements  in  mind,  the  exlatence 
o(  neccaeary  poww  In  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  no n participants  in  a  broadly  based 
multilateral   agreement   is  questionable 

The  people  who  are  asking  for  thi.s 
bill  themselves  say  that  is  so.  whether 
you  have  more  than  one  bilateral  trade 
agreement.  I  am  quoting  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  provisions  of  the 
original  section  204  gave  authority  to 
the  President  to  negotiate  and  to  con- 
summate multilateral  agreements  with 
foreign  countries.  I  know  what  was  in- 
tended, because  I  drafted  and  presented 
the  amendment  which  was  adopted  and 
which  became  section  204  in  the  bill.  H.R. 
12.  The  bill  now  under  consideration 
only  gives  the  President  additional  power 
and  authority  to  deal  with  countries 
which  are  not  parties  to  the  multilateral 
agreement  recently  signed  in  Geneva. 
Mnch  good  was  accomplished  by  the  uni- 
lateral agreement  with  Japan,  and  much 
more  good  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  multilateral  agreement  recently  con- 
.summated  in  Oeneva. 

I  repeat,  that  the  authority  which 
we  now  propose  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  enable  him  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Oeneva  agreement 
Without  this  authority,  other  nations 
not  signatories  to  the  agreement  mmht 
flood  our  markets  with  Imports  and  com- 
pletely destroy  the  effect  of  the  agree- 


ment. We  understand  the  provisions 
and  the  purposes  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure. Legislative  history  shows  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  give  to  the  President 
the  right  to  negotiate  multilateral  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  ITien  we 
had  better  send  the  bill  back  for  more 
consideration. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  bill  and  regret  very  much  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  pleased  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  de.sire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  first  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr 
CooLEYl,  and  his  entire  committee  for 
this  bill  and  for  considermg  the  prob- 
lem of  our  textile  people;  aiwl  I  want  to 
thank  also  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  Dewt  1  for  his  contribution 
to  and  help  to  an  industry  which  is  so 
depressed. 

On  page  15  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
we  find  what  this  bill  is  all  about,  in 
case  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr 
Price,  upon  being  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Quiil,  "How 
do  these  people  go  about  gaining  an 
advantage  over  the  participating  coun- 
tries?" answered:  "Due  to  a  lack  of 
present  legal  mechanism  there  Is  no  ac- 
tion that  can  be  taken  by  the  President 
or  by  the  executive  branch  to  enforce 
a  request  for  restraint  from  a  nonpar - 
ticipant.  Therefore,  a  nonparticlpant 
could  flood  the  market  in  any  given  cate- 
gory for  textile  products  without  being 
able  to  prevent  them." 

So  the  question  is  simply  thus,  whether 
you  sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  or  whether  you  have 
textiles  in  your  district  or  not.  do  you 
want  the  President  to  have  the  power 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  textiles. 
which  can  be  a  pattern  for  other  indus- 
tries which  may  be  affected''  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  pattern  for  all  industries 
affected.  Or  do  you  want  to  say  to  the 
textile  people,  let  our  friends  and  our 
enemies  bring  in  all  they  want 

I  have  not  been  here  very  long,  but  I 
have  voted  for  power  dams,  irrigation 
projects,  and  things  of  that  nature  in 
places  in  the  Far  West  where  I  have 
never  been.  I  have  r^ver  a^sked.  "What 
are  my  people  getting  out  of  if"  I  did 
not  do  that  because  this  is  my  country 
and  I  want  to  help  every  part  of  my 
country  and  I  want  help  when  I  need  it 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  I  happily  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  a 
ftehter  for  rights  and  preservation  of 
the  textile  industry  and  its  people. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  think  it  may 
be  well  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  an.<rwer  which  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  gave  to  a  ques- 


tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  PiNDLEYJ  : 

Mr  FiNDLKT.  Mr  Price,  how  do  you  recon- 
cile the  restrictive  arrangexoent  anticipated 
under  this  authority  with  the  administra- 
tion's goal  of  freer  trade? 

Mr  Price  The  long-term  arrangement, 
dL>es  provide,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  a  con- 
siderable freeing  of  world  trade  Jn  cotton 
textile  products  For  example,  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  has  agreed,  as 
piirt  of  the  long-term  arrangement,  to 
double  Its  taking  (jf  textiles  over  the  S-year 
perlixl  from  the  five  principal  developing 
countrif* 

Aj  far  as  this  country  Is  concerned,  ob- 
viously, we  have  a  most  vital  Interest  In 
the  2.100  000  employees  of  this  Industry, 
which  Ls  one  of  the  two  largest  employers 
of  labor  In  this  country.  It  Is  an  Industry 
winch  has  suffered  some  considerable  de- 
cline in  p.wt  years,  and  we  are  desirous  of 
shoring  it  up  to  the  extent  that  we  can. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  do  some  shoring  up 
of  this  industry. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  agree  with  him  thoroughly. 
He  IS  always  on  hand  to  help  when  tex- 
tile problems  aie  the  issue. 

We  have  to  realize  that  we  have  a  lot 
of  industries  in  America,  and  tomorrow 
I  may  be  voting  to  help  some  other  in- 
dusUy  because  it  is  an  American  indus- 
try and  American  jobs  are  at  stake,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  have  a  "dog  in  the 
manger"  attitude  because  it  does  not  help 
my  particular  section.  I  think  that 
should  be  the  consideration  here. 

This  is  not  the  overall  textile  question. 
The  legislation  today  only  closes  one  gap. 
one  loophole  In  the  Oeneva  agreement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  honors  our  word, 
and  Implementation  of  our  word  given 
in  those  agreements. 

In  1960,  while  campaigning.  I  told  tlie 
textile  people  of  South  Carolina  that  the 
Republicans  had  never  done  anything 
for  the  textile  people  and  never  intended 
to.  The  Eisenhower  administration 
made  a  lot  of  false  and  vacant  promises 
and  the  only  time  they  ever  showed  anj' 
interest  in  the  textile  people  was  in  the 
hope  of  either  getting  some  favorable 
vote  from  those  of  us  in  the  textile  areas 
or  some  campaign  money  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Today,  I  find  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  again  fighting  against  the 
best  interest  of  the  textile  people — they 
are  saying,  "What  is  in  it  for  me"?  I,  in 
turn,  tell  them  what  is  good  for  the 
textile  industry  is  good  for  the  country. 
This  they  ignore  and  I  intend  to  tell  my 
people  again  of  the  antagonism  of  the 
Republican  Party  against  the  textile 
people.  A  vote  against  this  legislation 
IS  a  vote  against  the  textile  industry  and 
the  textile  people  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
from  Georgia  to  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

I  .stronKly  urce  the  passage  of  thi.«; 
hnislation 

CAM.    or    THr    tiousc 

Mr  ALFORD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre.s«  nt. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
rount  Sixty-six  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(RoU  No.  M| 


Anderson,  111. 

Oavln 

O'Brien.  HI. 

Andrews 

Grant 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Ashley 

Gubser 

Patman 

Auchlncloss 

Hansen 

PhUbtn 

Barrett 

Harris 

PUllon 

Battin 

Harrison.  Va. 

Powell 

BUtcta 

Barstia 

Puclnskl 

Bjggs 

Healey 

Rains 

Boy  km 

Hubert 

Bhodes.  Arts. 

n I  ceding 

Hechler 

Roberts.  AU. 

Brewster 

Hcrlong 

Roosevvlt 

Buckley 

HofTman,  HI. 

Rostenkowikl 

CahlU 

Hoffman,  Mich 

St.  Oeorge 

Chrlf 

HoUfleld 

Bchwengel 

Church 

Huddleston 

Scott 

Collier 

Jarman 

Belden 

Corinan 

Jennings 

Shelley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sheppard 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Smith.  Miss. 

Dawson 

Kellj 

Spence 

Derwlnskl 

Kirwan 

Staggers 

D;gK» 

Kltchln 

Steed 

D:nKell 

Kluccj-nski 

Stratton 

Donohue 

Lankford 

Teague.  Tex. 

Duwdy 

Leslnakl 

Thompson.  La. 

Dwyer 

Llbonatl 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Fallon 

McVey 

Tollefson 

Fa.'cell 

Michel 

Van  Pelt 

Pinnegau 

Miller. 

Walter 

Flynt 

George  P. 

Wels 

Fiiizler 

Morrison 

Whltten 

Frtedel 

Moulder 

WUson.  Ind. 

Fuiton 

Murphy 

Yates 

Chiriualz 

Nix 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MooRHKAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  10788. 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
337  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  ^read 
upon  the  Jouriml. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  or  not  our  friend  from  Maine 
has  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  McINTlRE.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  StcUea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1B56  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof:  "In  addition,  if  a 
multilateral  agreement  has  been  or  shall  be 
concluded  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion among  countries  accounting  for  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  world  trade  In  the  articles 
with  respect  to  which  the  agreement  was 
concluded,  the  President  may  also  Issue,  In 
order  to  carry  out  such  an  agreement,  regu- 
lations governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse  of  the  same  articles  which 
are  the  products  of  countries  not  parties  to 
the    agreement." 

Mr.  PINDLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered  by  Mr.  Findlet:    On 
page  1.  line  5,  after  the  word  "ir*  strike  out 
a  multilateral"  and  Insert  "an". 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  clear  from  the  discussion  on  the 


^-2  !Si^4.  **^^  ^"^  unnecessary  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
words.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
simply  to  take  out  the  word  "multi-  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PnrDLrr]. 
lateral"  and  leave  the  authority  of  the 
President  as  it  was  in  the  original  sec- 
tion 204. 

I  would  Uke  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  dn  February  21 
He  said: 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ctmris  of  Mls- 
Eourl:  Page  1.  line  1,  strike  out  all  aftc-  the 
enacting   clause   and    Insert:    'That    section 


Either   we   believe    in   capitalism,    in    the     ^^  «'  **^5  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  U  hereby 
freedom   of   Individual  enterprise,  or  we  do     '"''P**!^  " 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  fir.  Chair- 
man, some  have  asked  me  whether  or 
not  this  amendment  will  gut  the  bill. 
The  answer  is.  of  course  It  will.  The 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  gutting  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Certainly,  gen- 
tlemen like  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
who  are  strongly  In  favor  of  protection- 
ism and  would  seek  any  means  they 
could  to  bring  this  about,  will  take  a 
different  position.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  expect 
sometime  around  the  first  of  May.  a  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  with  proposals  and 
philosophies  that  are  directly  contrary 
to  this  particular  section  204,  particu- 
larly as  It  Is  amended.  I  might  even 
say  to  those  who  are  protectionists,  that 
in  certain  respects  I  Join  with  them  be- 
cause I  feel  that  free  trade  Is  based  upon 
fair  trade,  and  In  order  to  get  free  trade 
we  have  to  spell  out  some  of  the  things 
that  amount  to  fairness,  and  we  have 
not  had  fair  trade,  particularly  In  the 
field  of  textiles.  There  has  not  been 
reciprocity. 

I  have  tried  for  years  to  spell  out  pro- 
cedures in  reciprocal  trade,  the  escape 
clause,  the  defense  clause,  and  others, 
which  would  permit  Industry  and  labor 
to  come  in  and  present  their  case  as  they 
see  fit  and  as  they  could  do  according  to 
law  and  get  relief.  I  regret  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  in  the  past. 

Again  speaking  for  those  who  seek  to 
have  protection,  this  kind  of  clause,  sec- 
tion 204,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my 
remarks  in  general  debate,  is  one  that 
gives  you  no  protection  at  all.  It  is 
turning  power  over  to  whoever  Is  the 
executive.  He  does  not  have  to  give  you 
relief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  can  konk 
you  under  this  clause  and  can  sell  you 
completely  down  the  river.  This  is  a 
two-edged  sword.  Do  not  think  it  Is  one 
way  simply  because  the  textile  people 
were  able  to  work  this  deal  out.  They 
can  turn  right  around  on  you  next  year 
and  gut  you. 

I  say  that  this  kind  of  government  by 
men,  which  this  provides.  Instead  of  a 
government  by  law,  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. This  is  a  vote  that  I  hope  we 
can  get  on  the  record,  and  I  wish  that 
the  Members  would  read  and  consider 
very  carefully  how  they  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  why  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  addressed  the  House 
did  not  oppose  section  204  when  it  was 
originally  enacted  in  1956.  Now.  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  contatnwl  in  section 
204,  In  which  Congress  conferred  upon 


not.  And  we  do  not  If  we  hold  with  massive 
government  intervention  to  distort  and 
trttam  the  market.  If  we  look  to  government 
to  rtg  the  game,  we  may  as  weU  look  to  It  to 
play  the  hands. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration which  reads  as  follows: 

In  addition.  If  a  multilateral  agreement 
has  been  or  shall  be  concluded  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  among  countries 
accounting  for  a  slgnlflcent  part  of  world 
trade  In  the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
the  agreement  was  concluded. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  word  "multi- 
lateral" should  be  retained  in  this  bill; 
because.  If  It  Is  stricken  out  and  "uni- 
lateral" put  In  the  bill  the  President 
might  conclude  an  agreement  with  only 
one  nation  involving  only  a  small  part 
of  world  trade  In  one  commodity  or  ar- 
ticle, and  certainly  you  would  not  want 
to  give  the  President  the  power  conferred 
by  this  provision  to  impose  restrictions 
on  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
This  only  comes  into  play  when  multi- 
lateral agreements  have  been  concluded 
and  covering  transactions  involving  a 
substantial  part  of  world  trade  in  the 
particular  commodity. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  If  it  will  serve  to 
clarify  the  matter,  my  amendment  did 
not  use  the  word  "unilateral."  My 
amendment  will  simply  take  out  the 
words  "a  multilateral."  Those  two  words 
will  come  out. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Then  it  wUl  read:  "If 
an  agreement  has  been" 

Mr.  FINDLEY,     Correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  would  also  give  the 
President  the  power  to  deal  with  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  You  would  give  him 
the  authority  Intended  to  be  conveyed 
to  him  in  the  original  section  204.  what- 
ever that  authority  amounts  to? 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  not  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  greatly  increase  what  is  alleged 
to  be  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  that  It  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  promulgate  these  regulations 
dependent  upon  only  one  agreement 
anywhere  in  the  world;  whereas  the  bill, 
as  the  committee  has  brought  It  before 
the  House,  simply  provides  that  the 
President  may  maintain  effectively  the 


__ agreement  he  has  made  with  nations 

floor'today  that'  the  President  already  that  represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the  President  the  right  to  negoUatc  set 
has  authority  to  enter  into  multilateral  the  Imports?  tlement  agreemenu.  the  President  en- 
agreements.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Mr.  COOLEY.  A  significant  part  in  tered  into  those  agreements,  coosum- 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  not  clutter  world  trade.  mated  and  concluded  the  agreements. 
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President  Elsenhower  used  section  204 
very  successfully  with  Japan  and  the 
agreement  has  worked  well.  Japan  has 
lived  weU  within  the  limits  of  those  self- 
imposed  quotas. 

Now,  would  we  not  be  In  a  ridiculous 
position  to  allow  representatives  of  our 
Oovemment  to  go  all  the  way  to  Geneva 
and  negotiate  a  settlement  agreement 
under  authority  conferred  by  Congress, 
and  then  come  back  here  today  and  find 
we  have  repealed  the  authority? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtjhtisI.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  concern  rela- 
tive to  the  authorizations  under  section 
204.  Mr.  Chairman,  negotiations  under 
this  provision  have  been  made  before 
and  additional  negotiations  have  been 
made  more  recently  in  Geneva.  It  is  a 
most  serious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  rescind  outstanding  legis- 
lation. We  are  here  not  for  the  purpose 
of  repealing  existing  law  but  simply  to 
amend  existing  law  to  provide  that  it  be 
made  more  effective  in  supporting  the 
agreements  which  were  made  under  sec- 
tion 204. 

Now,  I  join  v.'ith  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  in  his  concern  relative  to  gov- 
ernment by  men.  but  I  would  call  his 
attention,  as  I  know  he  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  the  escape  clauses 
provide  that  the  aggrieved  parties  may 
appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  that  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendation then  goes  to  the  President, 
and  the  President  has  the  authority — 
one  man  in  this  instance — under  that 
act  to  decide  what  action  he  shall  take 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  the  recom- 
mendations referred  to  him  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  the  procedures 
under  section  204  are  certainly  not  in 
the  same  context,  but  I  would  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  the  textile  indus- 
try has  proceeded  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  They  have  proceeded  under  the 
provisions  of  section  22  in  which  they 
made  the  case  that  their  commodity  was 
suffering  from  impact  of  imports,  which 
had  a  bearing  on  price  support  pro- 
grams on  cotton.  I  appreciate  the 
points  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  but  I  would  certainly  urge  this 
committee  not  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman said  the  procedures  under  sec- 
tion 204  are  different  from  those  under 
these  other  sections  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  Might  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  proce- 
dures at  all  spelled  out  in  section  204' 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  there 
are  no  procedures  under  section  204. 
However.  I  am  certain  that  when  we  re- 
view all  of  the  approaches  that  are  pro- 


vided in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  for  correction,  then  all  of  this 
would  be  a  part  of  the  analysis  of  any 
Chief  Executive  before  he  would  pro- 
ceed under  section  204. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  realize  the  tremendous  au- 
thority that  is  conferred  to  the  President 
under  section  204.  He  has  ample  au- 
thority under  this  section  to  rig  the 
world  market  in  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, in  any  agricultural  commodity 
product,  in  any  textile  or  textile  product. 
This  section  is  far  more  fundamental  to 
our  trade  policy  than  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
It  would  confer  far  greater  authority 
upon  the  President.  It  would  place  no 
time  limit  on  that  authority  It  pro- 
vides no  congressional  review  whatever. 
It  authorizes  a  discriminatory,  punitive 
type  of  trade  restriction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to 
strengthen  private  enterprise  and  pro- 
mote free  trade  relations,  this  section 
moves  m  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to close  in  15  minutes,  2  minutes  re- 
served to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  close  In  15  minutes. 
2  minutes  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  demand  teller.? 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Coolby 
and  Mr    Cuktis  of  Missouri 

The  Committee  aKain  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
95.  noes  51. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Rentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr 
KylI. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  wanted  to 
take  this  time  simply  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  South  for  assisting  me 
in  clarifying  a  couple  of  issues.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  H  R  9900  which  has  been 
called  the  most  important  bit  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  the  House  in  the 
last  decade.  Section  102,  the  statement 
of  purp)oses.  says: 

Sec     102      Statement  or  Pi'eposes 

It  Is  tiie  purpose  at  tills  Act.  by  lawerlng 
trade  barriers  through  trade  agreements  af- 
fording mutual  benefits,  to  stimulate  the 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States,  main- 
tain and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for  the 
products  of  United  States  Industry  and  agri- 
culture, and  make  available  to  the  hope 
of  the  United  States  a  greater  variety  of 
goods  at  lower  prices;  to  strengthen  economic 
and  political  relations  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  foreign  countr'.e.s 
through    the    development   of    an    open    and 


nondiscriminatory  trading  system  In  the  free 
world;  to  assist  In  the  sound  economic 
progreaa  of  countries  in  the  earlier  ttagea  of 
economic  development,  and  to  counter  eco- 
nomic penetration  by  international  com- 
munism. 

And  so  on. 

Frankly,  as  I  have  read  this  bill  since 
its  introduction  I  have  asked  myself. 
"How  could  you  possibly  vote  against 
such  a  noble  statement  of  principle?" 
And  then  today  we  have  presented  for  us 
the  answer,  because  this  deathless  prose 
which  appears  in  H.R.  9900  was  appar- 
ently not  in  complete  good  faith. 

On  page  2  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
which  we  are  debating  today.  H.R.  i0788. 
we  find  that  that  bill  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, contained  in  an  executive  com- 
munication to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Its  enactment  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Departments 
of  State,  Labor,  and  Agriculture.  Rep- 
resentatives of  producers  and  textile 
groups  appeared  at  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  to  support  Its  enactment;  and  there 
were  no  opposition  witnesses. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a 
day  of  decision  for  me.  Here  we  have 
two  divergent,  plmost  diametric  proposi- 
tions, the  second  supported  by  almost 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  by  my  esteemed  and  re- 
spected friends  from  the  South  who  need 
help  So  I  am  going  to  vote  In  their  be- 
half today  in  favor  of  this  bill.  This 
probably  means  that  in  the  Interest  of 
consLstency  I  shall  not  be  able  to  support 
the  other  program  which  will  come  up 
later  Certainly.  In  their  endorsement 
of  H  R  10788.  the  various  executive  de- 
partments have  taken  all  logic  out  of 
any  argument  they  may  conveniently 
make  later  in  support  of  H.R.  9900. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  1 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  does  the 
Chair  wish  to  dispose  of  the  pending 
amendment  first?  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  a  perfecting  amendment? 

Mr  GROSS  No;  it  is  an  amendment 
to  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  That  would  be  a 
perfecting  amendment,  the  Chair  will 
state. 

Mr  GROSS.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Omoos:  On  page 
1.  line  12.  strike  out  the  period  and  quota- 
tion marks  and  Insert  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  "Proi'ided,  however.  That  no 
agreement  In  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  until  such  time 
as  the  President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations 
limiting  In  like  manner  the  export  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  of 
the  following  commodities:  Beef  and  beef 
products,  pork  and  pork  product*,  freah  and 
frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
and  dairy  products  " 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  bring  nil  the 
farmers  of  this  country  under  whatever 
benefits  there  are  in  this  bill.    I  am  sure 
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Members  of  the  House  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  Il- 
linois. Minnesota,  and  all  the  great  food 
producing  States  as  well  as  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  Sotith. 

My  quarrel  with  this  bill  is  that  It  la 
in  the  nature  of  special  privilege  legisla- 
tion for  the  cotton  farmers  and  cotton 
textile  people.  It  is  protecticm  for  them 
that  is  denied  others.  I  believe  in  pro- 
tection for  Americans  and  I  might  even 
be  susceptible  to  being  argued  into  sxip- 
porting  this  bill  If  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinsoh]  would  walk  down 
the  primrose  path  to  the  rose  garden  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  tell  us  today 
that  when  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  comes  up  for  consideration 
.soon,  he  will  support  provisions  in  that 
act  to  stop  the  importation  of  ham  from 
Communist  Poland  and  elsewhere,  beef 
imports  from  South  America  and 
Mexico,  the  Importation  of  frozen  lamb 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
many  other  products  of  this  nature  from 
all  over  the  world.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  see  my  friend  hit  the  sawdust  trail, 
today  and  tell  us  we  will  have  hia  sup- 
port when  the  rest  of  the  farmers  of 
America  need  it.  I  do  not  believe  he  is 
going  to  accept  my  invitation. 

My  amendment  is  reasonable.  It  will 
spread  the  good  tilings  of  life  to  all  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  not  jtist  a  com- 
paratively few  in  che  South.  I  am  a 
protectionist  for  all  and  I  urge  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Giossl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gtoss)  there 
were — ayes  46.  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pinolet:  On 
page  1.  line  12.  after  the  word  "agreement" 
.■strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "Pror-ided.  That  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  shall  expire 
after  June  30.  1963." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
t-'ontleman  from  Iowa  only  two  Demo- 
crats rose  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
which  would  have  brought  equal  rights 
to  the  farmers  of  America. 

The  punxise  of  the  amendment  Just 
read  would  be  to  put  a  time  limit  on  the 
vast  authority  to  rig  world  markets 
which  would  be  conveyed  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
grant  to  the  executive  department  such 
\a.st  authority  without  time  limit  and 
without  providing  any  congressional  re- 
view. My  amendment  simply  would  pre- 
vent any  agreements  under  this  section 
after  June  30.  1963. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
i  Mr.  CooLrY]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only 
want  to  say  I  hope  both  amendments  will 
be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  FiNDLrYl. 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

AccOTdingly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MooRHSAo  of  Pennsylvania,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10788) 
to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 589,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PiNDLiT  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
HJl.  10788,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
ttie  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  Strike  out  ail  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Insert  the  following:  "Section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  repealed." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  motion  to  recommit 
as  presented  to  the  desk  is  not  the  one 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  Chair  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  was  incorrect,  or 
that  the  gentleman  intended  to  offer  an- 
other motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  motion  read  was 
incorrect. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  action  taken  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  vacated. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  offers  a  motion  to  recommit 
which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PtKDLXT  movee  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
"On  page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period 
and  quotation  marks,  insert  a  colon,  and  add 
the  following:  'Provided,  however.  That  no 
agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
teztUes  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  until  such  time  as 
the  President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  limit- 
ing in  like  manner  the  export  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  of  the  follow- 
ing commodities:  Beef  and  t>eef  products. 
pork   and  pork  products,   fresh   and   frozen 


lamb,    poultry    and    jMUltry   products,    and 

dairy  products."  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  order  of 
the  House  previously  entered  Into  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  this  bill  will  be  post- 
poned until  tomorrow. 

Does  the  gentleman  withdraw  his 
point  of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair's  ruling  on  whether  or  not  a 
quorum  was  present.  Will  the  Chair  ad- 
vise me  what  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion is  with  respect  to  the  point  of  no 
quorum? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  that  the  point  of  order  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  last  Thursday, 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  is  post- 
poned until  tomorrow. 


> ,  ■-, 


OUR  NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  CIVIL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  civil  de- 
fense program  can  hope  to  succeed  im- 
less  it  is  closely  related  to  the  entire 
constellation  of  our  national  policies. 
I  propose  to  discuss  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States;  the  ma- 
jor foreign  threats  to  their  accomplish- 
ment; the  military  response  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commimist  challenge ;  and 
then  to  place  civil  defense  within  this 
context. 

I.    Otm    NATIONAL    GOALS PEACI,    mEIDOM, 

AND    JtrSTTCK 

Liberty  and  independence  are,  of 
course,  our  guiding  objectives.  This  Na- 
tion was  born  in  revolution  to  secure 
these  goals,  and  we  are  still  strongly 
committed  to  their  preservation  here  on 
this  continent,  and  to  their  worldwide 
dissemination. 

Our  basic  goal  remains  the  same — 

President  Kennedy  noted  in  his  sec- 
ond state  of  the  Union  message — 

[It  Is]  a  peaceful  community  of  free  and 
independent  states,  free  to  choose  their  own 
future  and  their  own  system  so  long  as  It 
does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of  others. 

This  objective  Informs  every  national 
action  we  take.     To  reject  it  would  be 
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tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  our  heritage 
and  our  way  of  life. 

In  working  to  keep  our  independence. 
we  will  do  everything  In  our  power  to 
support  the  freedom  of  others.  We  will 
not  abandon  other  freedom-loving  na- 
tions simply  to  save  ourselves.  Our 
moral  duty  to  our  Ideals  and  practical 
political  necessity  compel  us  to  adopt 
this  course.  We  have,  therefore,  not 
given  up  hope  for  the  future  liberty  of 
those  nations  which  presently  suffer 
under  communism's  tyrannical  rule. 
Our  yearly  proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  indicates  our  continued 
refusal  to  forget  the  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Nor  are  we  willing  to  cut  our  close  ties 
with  our  allies  for  material  gain  or 
short-term  security. 

To  those  old  alllc  whose  cultural  and 
spiritual  origins  we  share — 

Said  President  Kennedy  In  his  inaugu- 
ral address  to  the  Nation — 
we  pledge  the  loyalty  of  faithful  friends. 

We  display  this  loyalty  by  adhering  to 
NATO  and  by  encouraging  the  economic 
and  political  integration  of  Europe. 

TUB     IVrW     WATTONS 

We  also  welcome  the  many  new  na- 
tions which  are  today  asserting  their 
independence  after  long  years  of  colonial 
domination — in  some  casei;  lasting  cen- 
turies. We  harbor  no  aggressive  design 
on  their  desire  for  freedom.  Indeed,  we 
have  given  our  wholehearted  support  to 
some  40  new  nations,  embracing  about 
a  billion  people,  in  the  past  15  years. 
We  sympathize  with  the  natural  desire 
of  peoples  evenrwhere  for  national  in- 
dependence. We  hold  no  brief  for 
colonialism  of  any  sort — whether  of  the 
old  style  characterized  by  Kiplings 
'White  Mans  Burden"  or  of  the  new 
brand  adopted  by  Khrushchev  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Adlai  Stevenson  has  cap- 
tured the  sprit  of  our  opposition  to 
colonialism  and  our  support  for  the 
many  Asians  and  Africans  who  are 
striving  to  secure  their  new-won  free- 
doms, in  saying; 

Americans  do  not  fear  the  winds  of  change 
and  the  winds  of  freedom  which  are  blowing 
across  so  much  of  the  world  To  us  they 
make  a  wonderfu.  sound.  And  as  the  seeds 
which  they  carry  take  root  and  grow,  we 
will  feel  that  America's  great  purpose  in  this 
world   Is  being  fulfilled. 

Freedom  and  independence  for  the 
new  nations  must  be  accompanied  by 
economic  growth,  social  justice,  and  po- 
litical democracy.  Our  aid  programs, 
our  Peace  Corps,  and  our  diplomacy  are 
directed  toward  these  end.s. 

We  support  the  United  Nations  as 
a  vehicle  of  peace  and  eventual  inter- 
national order.  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman.  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy—^ 
Presidents  of  both  parties — have  all  em- 
phasized the  deeply  felt  loyalty  of  the 
Nation  to  the  United  Nations.  Since  its 
Inception  over  16  years  ago.  the  United 
Nations  has  had  no  stronger  or  more 
faithful  friend  than  the  United  States. 
Our  fealty  has  not  gone  unrewarded. 
The  effective  way  the  United  Nations  has 
handled  such  problems  as  the  Congo, 
Suez,  and  the  North  Korean  aggression 


has  clearly  vindicated  our  initial  faith 
in  it. 

THE    UNrrtD    STATES    AND    THE  UN. 

In  supporting  the  U.N.  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  peace  and  the  principle  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  con- 
flicts. As  President  Kennedy  has  said, 
the  United  Nations  is  our  last  best  hope 
in  an  age  where  the  instruments  of  war 
have  far  outpaced  the  instruments  of 
peace.  It  provides  an  international  fo- 
rum where  the  view.s  and  Krievances  of 
every  nation,  larue  or  small,  may  be 
aired.  It  supplies  a  framework  within 
which  international  dispute.s  may  be 
amicably  settled  or  adjusted  without  any 
nation  being  compelled  to  resort  to 
force  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

Lastly,  our  peaceful  intentions  are  con- 
centrated on  a  sincere  desire  to  end.  or 
at  least  to  control,  the  ever-expanding 
arms  race  on  both  side.s  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Mankind  today  po.sses^es  the  power 
to  destroy  itself  unless  differences  among 
nations  can  be  peacefully  resolved.  The 
awful  specter  of  nuclear  war  with  all  its 
attendant  suffering  and  misery  hangs 
over  our  heads  like  a  sword  of  Damocles. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  man  has 
there  been  a  more  pre.^^sing  need  for  the 
successful  adoption  of  an  effective  world- 
wide disarmament  agreement.  And 
never  before,  with  a  world  torn  by  ideol- 
o«y  and  political  interests,  has  the  goal 
of  a  peaceful  world  seemingly  been  more 
distant. 

THE    PElJSPECrs    FOR    DI.SAEMAMENT 

Nevertheless,   this   Nation  must  seize 
every  honorable  opportunity  to  reach  a 
disarmament  agreement  with  the  Com- 
munist world.       The  stakes  are  nothing 
less  than  the  future  of  the  Nation  and 
of  all  mankind     It  is  comforting  to  know 
that  the  President  i.s  making  every  effort 
to  secure  a  workable  disarmament  agree- 
ment  based   on    an    effective    inspection 
system     Congressional  acceptance  of  his 
Disarmament  Agency  proposal  and   his 
continued   pronouncements   in   favor   of 
a  just  and   honorable  end  to  the  arms 
race   reinforce  his  abiding  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  peace.     While  the  pros- 
pects of   reaching   an  arms   accord   are 
not    bright,    especially    in    light    of    the 
Soviet    Union's    resumption    of    atmos- 
pheric atomic  testing,  we  must,  as  the 
President     has     perceptively     observed, 
never  fear  to  negotiate  in  the  name  of 
peace      Success  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment, apart  from  the  broader  settlement 
of  political  differences  which  have  stim- 
ulated  a  massive   arms    buildup   in   the 
first  place,  will  have  an  important  im- 
pact on  any  civil  defense   program  we 
might  develop      We   will   happily  revi.se 
downward  our  estimate  of  requirements 
for   a   truly   effective   national   civil   de- 
fense effort   If   we  can   reach  some  ac- 
ceptable agreement  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion on  disarmament  and  arms  control 

II      THE    COALS    or    WOBLD    COMMINISM 

Although  we  might  like  to  have  it 
otherwise,  our  experience  with  the  Com- 
munists since  World  War  II  can  lead  us 
to  only  one  conclusion:  that  the  future 
we  face  will  be  one  of  protracted  conflict 
rather  than  of  peace.  It  is  Important 
therefore  that   we   understand  our   ad- 


versary. Without  such  knowledge,  we 
carmot  hope  to  meet  the  many  threats 
which  the  Conunimist  camp  poses  for  the 
free  world. 

A  dispassionate  appraisal  of  the  his- 
torical record  since  1945  will.  I  submit, 
expose  the  true  aim  of  Commimlst  tactics 
and  strategy — world  domination.  A  re- 
view of  Commimlst  words  and  deeds 
over  the  past  17  years  will  also  reveal 
the  alarming  lengths  to  which  Com- 
munist leaders  are  willing  to  go  to 
achieve  this  u'timate  goal. 

THE    STALINIST    PHA5E 

Since  World  War  II,  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist world  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  phases.  The  first  stage  lasted 
from  1945  to  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953. 
This  period  was  marked  by  the  militant, 
aggressive  extension  of  Communist 
power  and  Influence  around  the  world. 
The  ideological  thrust  for  the  Com- 
munist movement  throughout  this  period 
was  primarily  furnished  by  Stalin's  in- 
terpretation of  Marxist-Leninist  doc- 
trine. Stalin  conceived  the  world  as 
divided  Into  two  irreconcilable  camps — 
one  Communist,  the  other  capitalist. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  the  indisputable 
leader  of  the  Communist  world;  the 
United  States,  the  foremost  power  in  the 
capitalist  world.  Stalin  was  convinced 
that  a  violent  collision  between  these  two 
forces  was  inevitable — a  position  very 
similar  to  the  one  now  held  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.  Since  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  so-called  imchangeable 
laws  of  history  dictated  the  ultimate 
victory  of  communism,  he  looked  with 
favor  upon  the  prospect  of  wars.  He 
fully  accepted  the  Leninist  position 
which  was  vigorously  stated  by  the 
Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  m  1928. 


The  overthrow  of  capitalism — 

AfHrmed  the  Congress — 
is  Impossible  without  violence;  that  Is,  with- 
out armed  uprisings  and  war  against  the 
bourgeoisie  In  our  era  of  ImperalUtlc  wars 
and  world  revolution,  revolutionary  clvU 
wars  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  against 
b<)urge<jl8le,  wars  of  the  proletariat  against 
the  bourgeois  states  and  world  capitalism, 
as  well  as  national  revolutionary  wars  of 
oppressed  peoples  against  ImperlalUm  are 
uniivt)ldable. 

The  occurrence  of  World  Wars  I  and 
II  served  to  confirm  Stalin's  view  of  the 
eventual  triumph  of  communism.  He 
saw  these  wars  as  clear  examples  of  the 
inner  decay  of  capitalism  as  a  social, 
political,  and  economic  system.  To  him. 
Nazi  Germany  marked  the  final  hour  of 
the  capitalist  world.  Nothing,  he  felt, 
could  save  it  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Hitler  regime. 

STALIN  CONSOLIDATES  KUSSIAN  KZFAN8ION 

Having  adopted  this  warlike  doctrine, 
Stalin  was  quick  to  apply  It  to  the 
chaotic  circumstances  following  the  end 
of  World  Wa.-  II.  The  Red  army  proved 
to  be  a  remarkably  efficient  instrument 
of  his  design  for  world  conquest.  For 
the  first  time  in  Western  history.  Rus- 
sian armies  occupied  after  World  War  II 
half  of  Europe,  from  Poland  and  Eastern 
Germany  in  the  north  to  Albania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Bulgaria  in  the  south.     Po- 
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litical  control  soon  followed  in  the  wake 
of  military  domination  over  this  vast 
and  strategically  significant  area.  Lith- 
uania. Estonia,  and  Latvia  lost  their 
independence  and  were  completely  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Soviet  Union.  In  No- 
vember 1945,  Marshal  Tito,  a  Moscow 
puppet  at  that  time,  established  a  Com- 
munist regime  In  Yugoslavia.  Two 
months  later,  the  Albanian  Communist 
Hoxha,  a  strong  Stalinist  follower  who 
has  recently  come  imder  sharp  attack 
from  Khrushchev  over  the  policy  of  de- 
Stallnlzatlon.  announced  the  formation 
of  an  Albanian  People's  Republic.  Lib- 
erty was  next  squashed  in  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Poland.  These 
forceful  seizures  finally  culminated  In 
the  overthrow  of  the  freely  elected 
Czechoslovak  Government  In  1948. 
Here,  the  Red  army  and  the  machina- 
tions of  subversive  elements  Joined  forces 
to  tilt  the  Czechoslovak  nation  into  the 
Communist  camp. 

The  Communists  were  no  less  active 
in  Asia.  Communist  elements  made  a 
strong  bid  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
defeat  of  Japan.  In  the  Philippines, 
Government  troops  battled  with  Com- 
munist Huk  forces  which  were  deeply 
lodged  in  the  jungles.  In  Malaya,  Brit- 
ish authorities  fought  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade to  rid  the  nation  of  Communist 
guerrillas  which  terrorized  villages 
throughout  the  countryside.  The  newly 
established  Republics  of  India.  Burma, 
and  Indonesia  were  equally  hard  pressed 
by  Communist  agitators. 

THE    KOaSAN     INVASION 

But  the  most  alarming  development 
for  American  and  free  world  security 
arose  out  of  the  k>Es  of  China  in  1949. 
For  more  than  20  years  Communist  and 
Nationalist  forces  fought  a  long,  bitter 
civil  war  for  the  control  of  the  Chinese 
mainland.  Through  armed  force  and 
guile,  the  Communist  rebels  led  by  Mao 
Tse-tung  finally  drove  the  Nationalist 
government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  the 
shores  of  China  to  the  island  of  Formosa. 
Our  objective  of  a  free,  democratically 
governed  China— a  goal  we  had  cherished 
since  the  open-door  policy  of  William 
McKinley — was  destroyed  by  the  Com- 
munist takeover. 

The  loss  of  China  set  the  stage  for  the 
final  Stalinist  grasp  for  power — the 
North  Korean  invasion  of  Jtme  1950. 
Aided  by  strong  Soviet  material  support. 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist 
troops  fought  a  combined  force  from  16 
nations  under  United  Nations  command. 
The  defeat  of  the  Communist  aggression 
in  Korea  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
Stalin  brought  down  the  ciu-tpin  on  this 
phase  of  the  cold  war. 

KHEUSHCHKV'S    PtACKfTTL    CX)XXI8TXMCX 

We  are  now  in  the  Khrushchev  phase 
of  the  cold  war.  Although  his  firm  belief 
in  the  ultimate  trltmiph  of  commimism 
is  the  same  as  Stalin's,  his  approach  to 
the  cold  war  and  the  tactics  and  strata- 
gems he  will  employ  are  remarkably  dif- 
ferent. The  most  fundamental  differ- 
ence lies  in  Khrushchev's  appeal  for 
pf^aceful  coexistence  between  the  Com- 
munist and  Wes1«m  camps.  He  has 
adopted  this  policy  because  he  is  con- 


vinced of  two  things:  that  nuclear  war 
would  be  destructive  to  either  side  in 
such  a  conflict,  and  that  the  Commu- 
nist objective  of  world  domination  can 
be  achieved  by  other,  less  violent 
methods.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  peaceful  coexistence  does 
not  mean,  though  it  may  seem  to  imply, 
that  ESirushchev  has  abandoned  his  zeal 
for  communism  or  its  goals. 

Khrushchev  is  certain  that  what  he 
calls  the  correlation  of  world  forces  has 
now  tipped  in  favor  of  the  Communist 
bloc.  In  his  January  6,  1961,  speech,  he 
Justified  his  policy  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence as  a  valid  policy  on  the  basis  ot  four 
factors:  the  growing  economic  and  polit- 
ical power  of  the  entire  Communist  bloc; 
the  decline  of  colonialism;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  pro-Soviet  grouping  of 
powers  from  the  emerging  states  in  for- 
mer colonial  areas;  and  the  alleged  con- 
tinuing decline  of  the  West's  rela- 
tive military,  economic,  and  political 
strength. 

While  the  Communists  have  become 
more  wily  in  their  approach  to  world 
control,  they  still  appear  willing  to  use 
physical  force  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
jectives. Khnishchev  and  his  top  subor- 
dinates have  threatened  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  send  Russian  missiles 
against  the  free  world.  He  has  been 
particularly  truculent  over  the  question 
of  West  Berlin.  Moreover,  Communist 
forces  are  menacing  the  integrity  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  establishment  of 
neutral  Laos.  And  who  can  ignore  the 
clever,  gradual  Commimlst  takeover  of 
Cuba? 

COMMUNIST     MILITAltT     POWER 

Commimist  military  might  today  is 
formidable — and  it  is  growing.  Soviet 
striking  power  is  impressive.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Strategic  Studies  states  that  the 
Russians  have  In  the  neighborhood  of  50 
to  200  operational  ICBM's  on  station. 
It  has  an  even  larger  number  of  IRBM's 
trained  on  Etu-opean  targets  and  on  our 
NATO  bases.  Complementing  this  mis- 
sile fleet  is  a  large,  long-range  bomber 
force  comprising  about  1,200  heavy  and 
medium  bombers,  which  closely  compare 
with  our  B-52  and  B-47  bombers.  Other 
military  aircraft,  totaling  about  20,000 
in  strength,  roimds  out  Soviet  and  satel- 
lite air  capability. 

But  it  is  in  the  area  of  groimd  forces 
that  the  Communists  have  a  large, 
though  not  decisive,  edge  on  the  free 
world.  Receht  Soviet  Increases  In  Red 
army  power  will,  according  to  some 
estimates,  result  in  a  total  force  of 
3,800,000.  The  Chinese  Communists  and 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  can  furnish  over 
3  million  more  ready  and  well -trained 
troops  In  any  future  conflict.  These 
Communist  forces  are  well  equipped  with 
the  latest  tank,  artillery,  and  fleld  mis- 
siles. Total  tank  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Army  alone  Is  estimated  at  20,000. 

These  air  and  land  forces  are  further 
bolstered  by  an  ever-growing  Commu- 
nist capability  on  the  seas.  The  Soviet 
Navy,  which  is  presently  manned  by 
about  500,000  officers  and  men,  h&s  in- 
creased from  a  total  tonnage  in  1940  of 
600.000  to  1,600,000  in  1961.  This  makes 
the  Soviet  Union  the  most  powerful  sea- 


power  in  the  world  after  the  United 
States,  which  possesses  about  4  million 
tons.  The  main  somt^  of  Soviet  sea 
strength  lies  in  a  submarine  fleet  that 
nmnbers  about  430  imits. 

A    POSSIBLK   UTTT 

A  realistic  civil  defense  program  must 
take  this  huge  military  establishment, 
and  the  continuing  manifestation  of 
Communist  aggressive  designs,  into  ac- 
coimt.  These  two  factors  urge  us  to 
adopt  a  comprehensive  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  wait  for  the  signing 
of  an  effective  arms  control  agreement, 
nor  for  some  Internal  split  in  the  Com- 
mimlst camp.    Neither  event  may  occur. 

Indeed,  we  should  especially  guard 
against  any  false  optimism  about  a 
possible  rift  between  the  Chinese  and 
Russian  Communists.  While  we  would 
welcome  such  a  development,  we  carmot 
base  our  military  and  civil  defense 
programs  on  such  a  calculation.  It  is 
useful  to  remember  Mr.  Richard  Lowen- 
thal's  observations  on  the  Moscow-Pei- 
ping  crisis  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine. 

We  know  from  the  experience  of  the 
Western  Alliance — 

He  reminded  us — 

that  such  confUcts  can  always  be  ad  j  vis  ted 
by  compromise  where  botb  aide*  have  an 
overriding  Interest  In  common — that  even 
serious  disagreements  among  allies  are  often 
set  aside  so  as  to  present  a  common  front 
against  the  main  enemy. 

To  the  Communists,  that  main  enemy 
is  the  United  States. 

m.   OTTR  MILITAXT   DJ 
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We  have  not  stood  Idly  by  while  the 
Commimists  have  built  up  their  military 
forces.  We  have  responded  with  a  de- 
fense system  that  is  today  unequaled  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  principal 
purpose  of  this  defense  force  is  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  It  is  not  Intended  to 
provoke  war.  Consequently,  our  mili- 
tary strength  has  been  based  solidly  on 
the  concept  of  deterrence. 

Our  deterrent  posture  seeks  to  prevent 
the  Communists  from  using  force  to  gain 
their  objectives.  We  are  attempting  to 
deter  Communist  military  aggression  on 
three  broad  fronts.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Roswell  Gilpatric  recently 
summarized  our  defense  posture  in 
tough,  hard  terms: 

First,  we  continue  to  rely  on  our  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  to  convince  a  would-be 
aggressor  that  he  could  not  emerge  standing 
from  a  general  war  of  his  own  Instigation 
and  we  are  keeping  those  weapons  up  to 
date.  Secondly,  we  are  rapidly  strengthen- 
ing our  conventional  weapons  and  Increas- 
ing our  ready  reserve  of  trained  manpower, 
to  give  us  an  improved,  third  choice  between 
aU-out  nuclear  retaUatlon  and  retreat. 
Thirdly,  we  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  military  defenses  of  our 
friends  In  the  world  In  accordance  with  their 
needs,  with  special  attention  to  preventing 
or  confining  limited  wars,  subversion  and 
guerrUla-type  Insurgency. 

Let  us  take  these  three  parts  of  our 
defense  program  and  examine  each 
closely: 


■;s ,-':, 
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First.  Our  strategic  deterrent  force  is 
principally    composed    of    heavy    and 
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medium  bombers  and  an  expanding  and 
increasingly  reliable  number  of  long- 
range  missiles.  Our  Intercontinental 
bombers  number  nearly  1.700.  including 
630  B-52S.  55  B-58's.  and  1.000  B-4Ts. 
Our  B-52  bombers,  the  mainstay  of  our 
long-range  bomber  fleet,  are  being 
equipped  with  Hounddog  and  Skybolt 
missUes  which  will  give  these  aircraft  a 
standoff  capability.  These  alr-to-sur- 
f ace  missiles  will  make  it  possible  for  our 
bombers  to  destroy  enemy  targets  from 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

For  long-range  missiles,  we  can  rely 
on  the  Polaris,  the  Atlas,  the  Titan,  and 
the  Thor.  Six  Polaris  nuclear  subma- 
rines, each  armed  with  16  nuclear  war- 
head missiles,  now  patrol  the  seas  of  the 
world  keeping  the  peace.  That  means 
a  total  of  M  Polaris  missiles  are  on  sta- 
tion. We  also  have  about  48  Atlas  mis- 
silcB  on  operational  status  tmd  the  de- 
plojmient  of  the  first  squadrons  of  Titan 
ICBM's  in  underground  concrete  silos 
has  already  begun.  Planned  yearend  es- 
timates call  for  the  deployment  of  a  total 
of  235  Atlas  and  Titan  missiles.  These 
missiles  will  Join  another  60  Thor  in- 
termediate ballistic  missiles  and  about 
30  Jupiter  IHBM's  which  have  been 
placea.  respectively.  In  the  United  King- 
dom and  Italy. 

This  force  is  only  a  beginning.  More 
strategic  striking  power  is  being  devel- 
oped. Funds  are  already  available  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Polaris  submarines 
to  29  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1963.  The  Pres- 
ident's defense  requests  for  this  coming 
fiscal  year  call  for  authority  to  raise  the 
number  of  Polaris  submarines  to  41. 
When  this  goal  is  reached,  the  Nation 
will  have  over  650  Polaris  missiles  on 
•tatioD. 

On  land,  the  Minuteman  missile  is  fast 
overtaking  the  Atlas  and  the  Titan  as 
our  main  source  of  surface  missile  power. 
Accelerated  productl(m  and  deployment 
of  the  solid-fueled  Minuteman  missiles  is 
one  of  the  major  features  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  military  program. 
The  first  of  600  Minuteman  missiles  will 
begin  taking  their  place  in  underground 
silos  sometime  next  year.  In  all.  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963.  we  will  have  220  Po- 
laris and  Minuteman  missiles  at  our 
disposal. 

OtTB    OSrXNSCS    AGAINST    BOMBEXS    AND    MISSILES 

Elaborate  measures  are  also  being 
taken  to  protect  this  expanding  retalia- 
tory force  against  enemy  sneak  attack. 
Over  one-third  of  our  strategic  bomber 
forces  is  today  on  15-minute  ground 
alert,  and  the  fiscal  1963  budget  calls  for 
the  continuous  airborne  alert  of  one- 
eighth  of  our  heavy  bomber  capability. 
Defense  against  enemy  bombers  is  based 
on  a  combination  of  manned  Intercep- 
tors and  surface-to-air  missiles,  with 
warning  provided  by  our  radar  networks 
which  stretch  across  Alaska.  Canada, 
and  our  northern  frontier.  The  Presi- 
dent's new  defense  budget  requests  funds 
for  emergency  manual  operation  of  the 
SAGE  system  which  controls  the  firing 
of  our  antiaircraft  missiles,  and  for  the 
dispersal  of  our  manned  Interceptor 
force.  The  Nike-Hercules  system  aimed 
at  enemy  attack  planes  will  also  be  e.x- 
panded  and  improved. 


Defense  against  enemy  missiles  grows 
apace,  too.  The  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  system — BMEWS — is  scheduled 
for  completion  sometime  next  year. 
The  BMEWS  line  is  capable  of  glvm^  our 
defense  and  offensive  forces  up  to  15 
minutes  warning  of  an  ICBM  attack. 
This  time  period  will  hopefully  be  ex- 
tended by  the  development  of  the  Midas 
and  the  Samos  satellite  systems.  When 
operational,  the  Midas  satellite  program 
will  consist  of  a  number  of  satellites 
traveling  In  different  north-south 
orbits  across  enemy  areas.  Ekich  Midas 
satellite  will  be  equipped  with  infrared 
sensor;,  to  detect  heat  from  the  exhaust 
flames  ol  missiles  as  they  are  being  fired. 
The  Samos,  on  the  other  hand,  will  act 
as  a  reconnaissance  vehicle  and  will  per- 
form some  of  the  same  valuable  func- 
tions which  were  previously  discharged 
by  the  U-2.  A  completed  BMEWS- 
Midas-Samos  system  might  work  in  the 
following  way:  Samos  cameras  will  spot 
.suspicious  enemy  movements;  BMEWS 
stations  will  direct  Midas  infrared 
sensors  to  the  area;  and  Midas  findings 
will  be  quickly  relayed  back  to  BMEWS 
headquarters  which  will,  in  turn,  notify 
our  strategic  and  defensive  forces  of  an 
impending  attack. 

To  supplement  this  warning  .system, 
top  priority  Ls  being  given  by  the  admin- 
istration to  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive antimissile-missile  system.  Our 
best  hope  in  this  fS<^\d  is  the  Army's  Nike- 
Zeus.  Successful  test  flights  of  the 
Nike-Zeus  at  Point  Mugu.  Calif  .  one  of 
our  major  missile  research  sites,  en- 
courages the  view  that  we  may  yet  be 
able  to  develop  a  workable  antimi.ssile 
missile.  As  you  know,  the  Nike-Zeu.s 
uses  an  electronic  brain  on  the  ground  to 
think  for  It  A  missile  track  radar  re- 
lays control  commands  from  the  guid- 
ance center  to  the  missile  to  direct  it 
automatically  to  its  target 

Om    COfTVENTIONAL    FORCES 

Second.  Flexibility  in  our  military  pos- 
ture is  being  achieved  through  a  steady, 
sure  buildup  of  our  conventional  forces. 
A  lars,'e  conventional  capability  will  en- 
able us  U.)  apply  military  counterforce 
aiiainst  Communist  ais'gre.ssion  tliat  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  Commuiust  force 
which  has  been  enxa^ed  and  to  the  value 
of  the  political  and  geographical  stakes 
at  issue  Such  a  conventional  force  will 
give  us  more  leeway  in  deploying  our 
military  forces.  In  the  face  of  a  Com- 
munist military  move  against  Western 
interests,  we  will  not  t)e  forced  to  choose 
between  nuclear  holocaust  or  an  essen- 
tially incCective  conventional  military 
response. 

The  President  has  recently  announced 
the  creation  of  two  more  Army  divisions, 
bringing  our  total  number  to  16.  Army 
manned  strength  will  stand  about  1  mil- 
lion men  at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Thanks  to  the  patriotism  and  de- 
votion to  duty  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Texas  Guard  divisions,  the  Nation  now 
possesses  the  equivalent  of  these  16  di- 
visions. As  soon  as  adequate  replace- 
ments can  be  found  through  the  draft 
and  stepped-up  volunteer  recruitment, 
these  guard  units,  which  were  activated 
late  last  year,  will  be  returned  to  Re- 


serve status— hopefully  before  next  Sep- 
tember. 

An  enlarged  procurement  program  will 
supply  our  conventional  forces  with  the 
latest  equipment.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Army  will  buy  increased  qtum titles  of 
heavy  machinegims.  more  aelf-propeUed 
artillery  aiul  battletanks.  and  conven- 
tional munitions.  In  addition,  it  will 
purchase  nearly  40.000  tactical  trucks,  a 
large  variety  of  support  vehicles,  and 
about  600  aircraft,  including  Caribou 
ti-ansports  and  several  types  of  helicop- 
ters. Ground  forces  will  be  furnished 
large  quantities  of  surface-to-surface 
and  surface-to-air  missiles,  including  the 
Hercules.  Hawk,  and  Redeye  air  defense 
missiles;  the  Honest  John.  Little  John, 
Sergeant,  aiid  Pershing  tactical  missiles; 
and  antitank  missiles. 

Air  and  sea  support  for  our  conven- 
tional land  force  is  also  considerable — 
and  increasing.  We  will  maintain  about 
56  Air  Force  and  Navy  troop  carrier  and 
air  transport  squadrons,  while  Air  Force 
Reserve  components  will  operate  an  ad- 
ditional 65  squadrons  which  can  be 
quickly  activated  in  Umes  of  national 
crisis.  Better  working  air  su{H>ort  for 
military  ground  action  will  be  achieved 
through  the  recently  organized  Strike 
Command  which  integrates  tactical  air 
power  and  Army  infantry  and  armored 
units  operations. 

ojiNTE«ctiE»jmxA  roacB 
Third  Last,  we  are  trying  to  create 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  military-political 
deterrent  against  the  outbreak  of  so- 
called  unconventional  war.  The  wars 
which  are  presently  being  fought  In  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  are  guerrilla  wars. 
Franklin  Lindsay  keenly  distinguished 
conventional  warfare  from  this  new  type 
of  conflict. 

The   objective    of   conventional   combat — 

He  writes  in  the  Januai-y  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs — 

Is  to  win  control  of  a  state  by  deXeatlng  the 
fnemys  military  forces  in  tba  tleld.  In 
contraat.  the  strategy  of  unconventional 
forces  must  be  to  win  control  of  the  itate 
by  first  winning  control  of  the  civilian 
populaUun. 

To  combat  this  new  Communist  chal- 
lenge, we  must  have  forces  which  are 
capable  of  fighting  in  small  cadres,  of 
great  mobility;  and  of  almost  super- 
human resourcefulness  to  live  off  the 
land  where  they  fight 

The  Communists  have  successfully 
built  such  guerrilla  war  organizations. 
We  must  match  them  In  this  area.  Fail- 
ure here  may  mean  the  slow  erosion  of 
our  position  throughout  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world. 

Only  large  numbers  of  trained  anti- 
guerrilla  forces  will  accomplish  the  task 
of  preserving  our  foothold  In  Asia.  The 
administration  has  taken  steps  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  power  of  such 
forces. 

A  combined  team  of  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  forces,  closely  associated  with  a 
broad  economic  aid  program  which 
strikes  at  the  evils  which  breed  guerrilla 
war  in  poorly  developed  nations,  can.  if 
built  soon,  be  a  decisive  deterrent  force 
in  the  cold  war. 
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IV.    Oirm    CITIL    DErXNBB    rmOGRAM 

The  t>est  protection  against  an  enemy 
attack  is  an  international  rule  of  law 
under  which  disputes  among  nations  are 
settled  by  peaceful  processes.  The  next 
best  is  an  adequate  deterrent  force. 

We  wUl  deter  an  enemy  from  making  a  nu- 
clear attack — 

President  Kennedy  has  said — 

tmly  if  our  retaliatory  power  ia  ao  strong  and 
so  Invulnerable  tbat  be  knows  he  would  be 
destroyed  by  our  lesponae.  If  we  have  tbat 
strength,  clvU  defense  la  not  needed  to  deter 
an  attack.  If  we  should  ever  lack  It,  clvU 
defense  would  not  be  an  adequate  substitute. 

But  we  must  face  the  unpalatable  con- 
tingency of  all-out  nuclear  war  because 
deterrence  may  fail,  or  because  an  enemy, 
through  accident;,  irrationality,  or  esca- 
lation, drags  us  Into  an  atomic  war  which 
we  do  not  want.  The  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war  makes  the  need  for  civil  de- 
fense very  pressing  and  urgent.  We  must 
plan  today  to  build  an  effective  civil  de- 
fense organization,  a  national  defense 
program  that  tiuches  every  city  and 
hamlet  of  the  Urdted  States.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 

vuuft  AND  rats 

We  should  have  no  illusions  about  the 
difficulty  of  our  problem.  In  the  wake  of 
a  wide  range  of  possible  enemy  nuclear 
strikes  against  U-ie  United  States,  we  will 
face  a  harsh,  hostile  world.  Our  environ- 
ment, whic^  \ie  presently  take  for 
granted,  will  be  shattered,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  gravely  altered.  The  blast  and 
thermal  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  appalling.  A  5-megaton  burst  at 
ground  level  would  destroy  most  build- 
ings within  2  miles  or  so  of  the  point 
of  explosion:  its  blast  and  heat  effect 
could  be  felt  for  18  miles.  The  radius  of 
destruction  for  a  20-megaton  weapon, 
which  can  be  eaaily  delivered  to  target, 
will,  of  course,  be  even  more  devastating. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  large- 
scale  fire  storms  will  start  in  our  cities 
and  throughout  our  forest  and  grassland 
regions.  Millions  will  perish  in  these  aw- 
ful conflagrations.  You  will  remember 
that  about  60,000  people  died  from  the 
roaring  inferno  which  was  created  by  the 
incendiary  attack  over  Hambtu'g  during 
World  War  n.  How  much  more  serious 
will  fire  damage  be  after  a  nuclear  attack 
against  the  United  States? 

But  blast  and  fire  cover  a  limited  area 
compared  with  radioactive  fallout  which 
may  extend  over  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  miles.  After  a  ground  blast  the 
radioactive  particles  descend  within  a 
half  hour;  most  of  the  lethal  effect  oc- 
curs in  the  first  48  hours. 

Moreover,  the  flres  and  explosions  at- 
tending an  enemy  nuclear  strike  will 
cause  widespread  soil  erosion  and  floods. 
These  changes  vlthln  our  natiu-al  en- 
vironment will  bring  further  misery  to 
millions.  Nor  sliould  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  great  numbers  of  dead  and  in- 
jured, the  loss  of  flreflghting  equipment 
and  personnel,  and  mountains  of  debris 
will  make  fire  control  very  diflBcult  and 
decidedly  hazardous. 

Our  medical  services  will  be  severely 
taxed.  Thousands  of  hospitals  and 
medical  centers  will  be  laid  waste:  large 
numbers  of  our  physicians  and  nurses 


will  be  killed  <»■  incapacitated;  disease 
will  spread  rapidly;  infection-carrying 
insects  and  rodents,  which  appear  to 
have  a  greater  immunity  to  radiation 
than  himians,  will  multiply  and  endan- 
ger plant,  animal,  and  human  life. 

TH«  CIVn,  DKFZNSE  EECOKMENDATIONS 

Our  economy  will  suffer  a  devastating 
blow.  Communications  will  be  seriously 
damaged;  railroad  and  air  facilities  will 
be  obliterated;  our  fleets  of  trailer  trucks 
decimated;  Innumerable  bridges  and 
roads  made  impassable;  and  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  industrial  plants  con- 
sumed In  nuclear  flames.  Our  govern- 
mental units  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  will  be,  in  many  cases, 
completely  eliminated ;  or  left  only  partly 
Intact.  Public  order  and  morality  will 
be  greatly  challenged,  and  looting  and 
plllaginf  may  spread  rapidly. 

A  strong,  effective,  thoroughly  trained 
civil  defense  organization  will  be  needed 
to  cope  with  this  level  of  destruction 
and  desolation.  President  Kennedy  has 
proposed  an  expanded  civil  defense  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems 
which  will  be  faced  during,  and  after, 
an  atomic  attack.  In  fiscal  1962,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  received  about  $250  mil- 
lion for  the  civil  defense  program,  and 
requests  for  fiscal  1963  total  $695  million. 
simis  greater  than  the  combined  total 
of  all  civil  defense  expenditures  over  the 
past  11  years. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  defense  recommendations  is 
his  fallout  shelter  program.  It  consists 
of  four  major  parts:  the  survey  and 
marking  of  50  million  shelter  spaces 
across  the  country;  the  improvement  of 
existing  shelter  spaces;  the  Federal  con- 
struction of  shelters;  and  equipping  and 
supplying  them.  Furthermore,  depend- 
ing on  congressional  approval,  $460  mil- 
lion of  the  $700  million  requested  will 
be  used  to  provide  a  Federal  incentive 
program  for  the  construction  of  com- 
munity fallout  shelters  in  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  public  welfare  institutions. 

And  adequate  fallout  shelters  can  save 
lives. 

Radioactivity  itself  does  not  contami- 
nate the  air.  You  can  breathe  freely 
after  the  particles  have  settled  to  the 
groimd,  even  in  an  area  of  heavy  fallout. 
Tightly  sealed  fallout  shelters  need  only 
an  air  intake  pipe  with  a  filter  or  shield 
to  prevent  actual  particles  of  fallout 
from  being  drawn  into  the  shelter. 

Fallout  does  not  contaminate  water, 
once  the  actual  particles  have  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  or  system.  Eat- 
ing food  that  is  grown  in  radioactive  soil 
will  not  kill  you,  although  it  may  in- 
crease your  chances  of  succumbing  to  a 
fatal  disease  a  decade  or  two  later. 

TKZ  CASK  rOK  GBOUP  SHKLTKBS 

There  are  several  reasons  why  group 
shelters  are  preferable  to  family  shelters 
in  many  circumstances: 

First.  A  larger  than  family-size  group 
Is  better  prepared  to  face  a  nuclear  at- 
tack than  a  single  family,  particularly  if 
s<xne  members  are  away  from  home  at 
the  time  of  the  attack. 

Second.  There  is  more  opportunity  to 
find  first  aid  and  other  emergency  skills 
in  a  group,  and  accumulated  radiation 
exposure  from  necessary  short  trips  out 


of  the  shelter  after  the  attack  can  be 
distributed  among  more  people. 

Third.  Group  shelters  oould  provide 
shelter  for  persons  away  from  their 
homes  at  the  time  of  air  attack. 

Fourth.  Group  sheltov  can  serve  as 
a  focus  for  integrated  community  re- 
covery activities  in  the  postattack  period. 

OBJKCnOMS   TO    FAIXOUT    SHKLTZS8 

I  am  not  impressed  by  the  objections 
one  hears  to  the  proposed  fallout  shelter 
program : 

First.  "Fallout  shelters  won't  save  any- 
one, since  the  Soviet  Union  can  kill 
everyone  in  the  United  States  with  blast 
and  fire."  This  is  taking  seriously  the 
rash  threat  made  recently  by  former  So- 
viet Ambassador  Mikhail  Menshikov. 
But  at  least  an  equally  reasonable  as- 
sumption is  that  a  Soviet  attack  would 
not  attempt  to  annihilate,  or  succeed  in 
annihilating,  all  Americans.  And  if  it 
did  not,  fallout  shelters  could  save  mil- 
lions of  lives.  A  fire  escape  on  a  build- 
ing may  not  save  your  life  If  the  build- 
ing explodes;  but  it  will  save  your  life 
if  the  fire  is  such  that  you  can  use  the 
escape. 

Second.  "Fallout  shelters  will  make 
Americans  resigned  to  the  inevitability 
of  nuclear  war,  and  hence  make  them 
rashly  demand  that  we  start  war  first, 
or  cravenly  demand  that  we  surrender." 
This  argument  goes  both  ways,  and  it 
thus  kills  itself.  I  should  think  it  much 
more  likely  that  fallout  shelters  would 
bring  home  to  us  the  hldeousness  of  nu- 
clear war,  and  thus  make  us  want  to 
support  our  Govenmient  vigorously  in 
its  search  for  an  honorable  third  choice 
between  holocaust  and  surrender. 

Third.  "Fallout  shelters,  by  giving  the 
illusion  of  security,  will  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  bellicose."  By  now,  un- 
realistic claims  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  fallout  shelters — such  as  Life 
magazine's  assertion  that  they  would 
save  97  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— have  been  pretty  well  exploded. 
Responsible  leaders  must  continue  to 
make  clear  to  the  American  people  that 
nuclear  war  would  be  devastating. 
Even  so,  a  few  million  lives  seem  to  me 
worth  the  trouble  of  saving. 

Fourth.  "Fallout  shelters,  by  regi- 
menting people,  will  destroy  democracy 
here."  Nonsense — both  Britain  and 
British  democracy  survived  in  the  air 
raid  shelters  of  World  War  n.  Demo- 
cratic little  Denmark  has  today  one  of 
the  best  shelter  programs  going. 

Fifth.  "Fallout  shelters  will  cause  Rus- 
sia to  start  a  war  In  the  belief  that  we 
are  preparing  for  war."  If  Russia  is 
going  to  be  panicked  Into  war,  I  would 
think  that  our  bombs,  our  missiles,  and 
our  Air  Force  would  be  a  much  greater 
panicker  than  a  civil  defense  program. 

We  should  not  let  a  program  of  fall- 
out shelters  blind  us  to  the  necessity  of 
building  a  strong  defense,  and  of  cease- 
lessly working  for  peace.  But  neither 
should  hysterical  argiunent  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  fallout  shelters  could  save 
some  lives,  and  life  is  ineeious. 

Fbr  myself,  as  an  individual,  burrow- 
ing in  the  ground  like  a  mole  does  not 
appeal:  but  as  a  legislator.  I  am  not 
about  to  dismiss  lightly  the  possibility  of 
useful  public  shelters. 
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TUK  NEAK  WAXNINC  SYSTEM 


Other  parts  of  the  President's  program 
Include  a  new  natkmwlde  warning  and 
detection  ajrstem.    It  Is  now  rcoomiaed 

that  siren  warning  lystems  have  serious 
drawbacks.  They  often  canno*  be  heard, 
and  most  people  are  indoors — out  of 
reach  of  the  siren's  sound.  Conse- 
quently, the  NEAR  system  which  will 
permit  home  hookups  to  warn  of  enemy 
attack  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  house- 
holder is  being  developed.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  NEAR,  the  Defense  Department 
will  provide  standby  power  equipment 
for  1300  broadcasting  stations  and 
backup  radio  communications  for  wire 
line  linlcs  between  those  stations  and 
local  and  regional  civil  defense  head- 
quarters. Radiation  detection  kits  for 
some  90,000  monitoring  stations  will  be 
distributed  in  addition  to  the  50.000  al- 
ready equipped. 

Small  expenditures  are  also  planned 
for  civil  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  modest  sums  are  planned  to 
aid  State  and  local  governments  with 
personnel  and  administrative  costs  in- 
curred in  civil  defense  activities.  An  en- 
larged civil  defense  training  program 
will  be  undertaken. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  President 
Kennedy's  civil  defense  proposals  repre- 
sent the  most  sweeping  and  far-reaching 
recommendations  for  civil  defense  that 
have  ever  come  from  the  White  House. 
Yet  there  exists  a  serious  question 
whether  they  are  adequate  to  the  task  of 
mitigating  the  effects  of  nuclear  war  and 
of  controlling  the  postattack  environ- 
ment so  that  rescue  and  recuperative 
operations  can  be  quickly  undertaken 
and  expeditiously  carried  out.  The  fall- 
out shelter  program,  although  signifi- 
cant. Is  not  intended  to  diminish  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  blast  and  fire 
effects  of  nuclear  explosions. 

Before  we  go  too  far  along  the  road 
toward  a  national  fallout  shelter  system, 
we  might  usefully  examine  the  proposal 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Representative  Chkt  Holjfixld,  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, that  the  Nation  should  adopt  a 
blast  shelter  program.  Experts  estimate 
the  cost  of  such  a  program  at  about  $20 
bUUon.  depending  on  the  number,  size. 
and  dispersal  of  such  protective  redoubts. 
We  can  certainly  afford  a  blast  shelter 
program,  even  at  such  a  high  cost,  if 
we  can  be  convinced  that  it  will  save 
substantially  more  people.  I  think  that 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  administra- 
tion to  clarify  the  advantages  of  a  pos- 
sible blast  shelter  program  so  that  the 
Nation  can  decide  what  sort  of  policy  it 
is  willing  to  adopt. 

BTACT7ATIOM 

Nor  should  we  reject  the  technique  of 
population  evacuation  too  quickly.  I  am 
aware  that  civil  defense  officials  are  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  this  method  be- 
euuse  of  the  many,  obvious,  and  serious 
dlflleulties  Involved  in  making  it  work. 
Nuclear  war  leaves  little  time  for  the 
effective  implementation  of  an  evacua- 
tion policy  Nonetheless,  one  can  con- 
ceive of  situations  in  which  an  effective- 
ly orfranized  evacuation  plan  might  serve 
very  useful  purposes.  For  example,  the 
Russians  might  evacuate  their  cities  and 


present  us  with  a  surrender  ultimatum, 
or  localized  wars  might  give  signs  of  be- 
ing expanded. 

In  the«e  instances,  it  maght  be  impor- 
tant for  us  to  evacuate  our  cities  as 
quickly  as  possible  before  an  enemy  mis- 
sile attack  strikes  us. 

If  we  pursue  an  evacuation  plan  un- 
der certain  contingencies,  we  should 
then  give  considerable  thought  to  the 
identification  of  evacuation -reception 
centers  and  for  the  sustenance  of  civil- 
ians when  they  arrive  at  these  predesig- 
nated  spots.  The  Holifleld  subcommit- 
tee discovered  in  1960  that  no  plar^  were 
miide  for  provisioning — designated  evac- 
uation-reception areas — with  the  basic 
supplies  and  equipment  which  would  be 
reguirt'd  to  sustain  an  evacuated  popula- 
tion at  even  the  barest  level  of  sub- 
-sistence.  With  fallout  capable  of  kill- 
mg  for  hundreds  of  miles  downwind 
from  where  the  bomb  strikes,  fallout 
shelters  are  needed  in  evacuation  areas. 

We  have  not  done  much  to  overcome 
this  incisive  criticism  over  the  last  2 
years.  In  Wisconsin,  in  fact,  our  evac- 
uation roads  are  well  marked ;  but  prac- 
tically nothing  has  been  done  to  keep 
people  alive  once  they  get  to  where  the 
road  leads.  Por  Wisconsin  and  the  Na- 
tion, a  top  priority  is  to  put  into  effect 
a  plan  for  evacuees  that  would  work 
tomorrow. 

POSTATT*CK     BECOvraT      ORGANIZATION 

One  final  point:  We  have  today  an 
urgent  requirement  for  a  realistic,  na- 
tionwide postattack  recovery  crganiza- 
tion.  The  Defen.se  Department  s  Fall- 
out Protection"  booklet  noted: 

State  and  Ic^cal  governmenta  have  the  op- 
erating responsibility  for  civil  defense  The 
responsibility  for  organizing  community 
civil  defense  protection  falls  on  the  States 
and.  through  them,  on  local  government 
units 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  have  a  primary  ob- 
ligation to  take  the  initiative  In  civil 
defense  operations.  No  one  who  respects 
our  Federal  form  of  government  would 
want  the  Federal  Goverrunent  intruding 
into  every  facet  of  local  life.  Yet  a  nu- 
clear war  will  not  be  localized.  It  will 
cut  across  city,  town,  and  State 
boundaries. 

Perhaps  only  islands  of  governmental 
units  will  remain,  and,  then,  only  in  frac- 
tured form  after  a  nuclear  strike.  Who 
will  then  lead  from  our  fallout  shelters? 
Who  will  direct  emergency  rescue  activ- 
ities? Who  will  assume  responsibility 
for  the  national  recovery  and  recupera- 
tion program? 

While  State  and  local  units  have  an 
indispensable  role  to  play  in  the  post- 
attack  environment.  If  we  want  to  pre- 
serve as  much  of  our  way  of  life  as  pos- 
sible, we  should  recognize  a  Federal  role, 
too.  We  need  stronger  relations  between 
Federal.  State,  and  local  civil  defense 
officials.  We  need  a  preexisting  or- 
ganizational framework  composed  of 
men  who  already  know  what  they  will 
do  in  the  postattack  situation.  In  this 
respect,  we  might  well  examine  the  effort 
which  the  military  Reserves  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  rebuilding  process.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  about  the  problem  of 
postattack    recovery    before    we   can    be 


satisfied   with  our   accomplishments  in 
civil  defense. 

BEYOND  CIVIL   DETENSS 

All  of  us  here  are  deeply  troubled 
about  the  future.  We  would  be  delighted 
to  turn  our  attention  to  something  else 
than  civil  defense.  Nuclear  war  is  not 
a  pretty  business.  Millions  would  die  in 
such  a  holocaust.  Every  honorable  ef- 
fort must  therefore  be  made  to  bring  the 
cold  war  to  an  end  which  win  not  Jeop- 
ardize our  freedom  or  the  freedom  of 
others.  We  have  a  profound  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  take  every  precaution  to 
forestall  the  eruption  of  a  nuclear  war. 

We  must  work  and  pray  for  a  better 
world  in  which  civil  defense  will  not  be 
needed.  The  path  we  must  walk  has 
been  clearly  marked  out  for  us  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  the  closing  words  of  his 
first  inaugural  address: 

With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  HU  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  Ood's  work 
m<i8t  truly  be  our  own 


JOHN  LORD  O'BRIAN 

Mr  DLTLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoio  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DUI^KI  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet  one  of  Buffalo's 
most  prominent  attorneys,  Mr.  John 
Lord  O "Brian,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
In  extending  felicitations  upon  his  50th 
anniversary  of  admLsslon  to  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

As  he  appeared  before  the  Court  last 
week.  Chief  Justice  Warren  pmld  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  CBrian  upon  his  anni- 
versary and  warmly  greeted  the  87-year- 
old  attorney  with  *-ords  of  praise  for  his 
outstanding  service  In  the  law  profes- 
sion and  to  our  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared   in   the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Buffalo.  NY.,  on  April  4.  1962: 
Man  or  Justice 

Chief  Justice  Warren  sDspended  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Court  Moaday  to  make 
a  felicitous  gesture  He  paid  the  tribute  of 
the  bench  to  one  of  the  truly  dlcttnguUhed 
meti  of  the  American  bar — John  Lord  CBri- 
an. completing  a  half  century  of  practice 
before  the  highest  Court. 

The  Buffalo  and  Washington  attorney,  now 
87,  was  warmly  congratulated  by  tiM  Chief 
JusUce  for  having  served  the  Court  over  the 
years  "lu  the  highest  sense." 

Dedication  to  his  profession  In  the  grand 
tradition  of  American  JusUce  ha«  been  iUs 
life  But  his  personal  Interests  hare  been 
submerged  many  times  at  the  requeat  of  six 
Presldenu  of  both  parties  who  called  on  him 
when  there  was  a  particularly  dtfllcult  task 
to  be  undertaken 

John  Lord  O  Brlnn  has  dlgntfleil  his  pro- 
fe.s.slon  and  enriched  the  Nation  by  his  de- 
votion to  '.he  welfare  of  both. 

I  also  include  an  article  written  by  a 
reporter  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Frank  Fortune,  who  witnessed  the  Su- 
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preme    Court's   special    tribute    to   lUi. 
O'Brisui: 

U.S.  StJPBEMX  CotTST  HONOKS  AtTOBITXT  JOHN 

Ijomo  CBUAM — OBDcr  Jtrsncs  Wasucn 
Commends  Butt41oian  ov  50-Yea«  Prac- 
tice Betose  High  Tkibunal 

Washington,  April  3. — John  Ix>rd  O'Brtan, 
87.  was  tendered  a  special  tribute  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Monday  in  recognition  of  the 
50th  anniversary  o:  his  admission  to  the  bar 
of  the  Court. 

Mr  O'Brlan.  a  Buffalo  and  Washington  at- 
torney who  has  held  key  positions  In  Govern- 
ment under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents,  came  b«;fore  the  court  to  sponsor 
the  admission  of  a  junior  member  of  his 
Washington  law  firm. 

As  Mr.  O'Brlan  approached  the  bench. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  leaned  forward  and 
said: 

"I  am  told  by  our  clerk  that  this  Is  the 
50th  anniversary  of  your  admission  to  the 
bar  of  this  Court" 

"That  Is  true.  Ycur  Honor,  and  It  has  been 
one  of  the  hlgh<9Bt  privileges,"  said  Mr. 
OBrlan. 

Then  the  Chief  JusUce  observed: 

"Few  men  In  history  have  had  a  longer 
or  more  active  practice  before  this  Court. 

"During  all  thene  years,  you  have  served 
the  Court  In  the  highest  sense. 

I  wish  for  you  many  more  years  as  a 
member  of  our  bar,  and  with  It  continued 
happiness." 


U.S.   POUCY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unsinimous  coiisent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  voted  in  favor  of  a  United 
States-British  resolution  censuring 
Israel  for  its  reprisal  raid  against  Syria. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  the  cnly  tangible 
result  of  recent  UJ3.  policy  In  the  Middle 
East  is  a  resolution  which  is  negative  in 
approach  and  which  does  not  In  any 
way  aid  in  the  search  for  peace  in  that 
area.  Until  the  Arab  States  recognize 
the  existence  of  Israel,  tensions  in  that 
troubled  area  will  continue,  llie  heart 
of  the  problem  is  the  refusal  of  the  Arab 
States  to  make  peace  with  Israel.  U.S. 
policy  must  be  afBrmatively  and  vigor- 
ously directed  toward  the  good  of  achiev- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  time 
for  the  State  Department  to  come  up 
with  positive  plans  instead  of  negative 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
New  York  Post  editorial  for  April  9  which 
discusses  the  real  issues: 

A  BAWXBtrPT  POLICT  REVIVED 

There  Is  tragic  symbolism  In  the  Anglo- 
American  resolution  of  censure  that  the  UJf . 
Security  CouncU  is  being  asked  to  vote 
against  Israel  for  Its  reprisal  raid  against 
Syria.  President  Kennedy's  representatives 
have  been  able  to  come  up  with  no  better 
formula  than  to  reaffirm  the  censure  resolu- 
tion of  January,  19S6,  that  was  drafted  by 
the  representatives  of  President  Elsenhower. 
But  the  Elsenhower  Middle  East  poUcy  In 
1956  was  a  failure  It  did  not  halt  the  chain 
of  actions  and  reactions  which  culminated 
In  the  Suea  disaster. 


Surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  more 
affirmative  and  forceful  policy  from  this  ad- 
ministration. Yet  the  one  theme  that  has 
gone  unmentloned  In  the  current  Security 
Council  debate  la  the  need  for  a  peace  settle- 
ment In  the  Middle  East.  ThU  repeats  the 
sterUe  pattern  of  the  last  General  Assembly 
when  the  United  States  shunned  a  15-power 
resolution  calling  for  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Why  this  timidity  about  the  subject  of 
jieaoe?  The  Arabs  won't  hear  of  peace;  will 
the  rest  of  the  world  become  accomplices  to 
their  Intransigence?  They  remain  unwlUlng 
to  recognize  the  fact  of  Israel's  existence:  is 
that  not  a  challenge  to  the  UJJ.,  which  long 
has  numbered  Israel  among  Its  members? 
The  Arab  States  do  everything  short  of  war 
to  make  Israel's  life  intolerable  and  openly 
prepare  for  another  round;  can  these  acts 
be  considered  outside  the  Council's  Juris- 
diction? 

Can  the  CouncU  condemn  Israel  for  meas- 
ures It  regards  as  defensive  If  It  ignores  the 
transcendent  Issue  of  the  Arabs'  unwilling- 
ness to  make  peace?  A  failure  to  censure 
Sjrrla  In  this  regard  will  be  a  failure  to  dis- 
pense Justice  even-handedly. 

In  defense  of  the  Elsenhower  policy  of  195€, 
It  oould  be  argued  that  behind  It  was  the 
Insistent,  purposeful  effort  of  Dag  Hammar- 
■kjold  to  move  the  area  from  precarious  truce 
to  some  form  of  stabUlzatlon. 

If  there  Is  any  such  grand  design  today  It 
is  not  apparent,  although  the  resolution 
does  not  speak  of  augmenting  the  powers  of 
the  UH.  Truce  Supervisory  Organization  in 
the  area. 

Israel's  resistance  to  measures  that  would 
strengthen  the  scope  and  authority  of  the 
UK.  operation  inside  its  borders  Is  under- 
standable. Today  under  U  Thant,  UJT. 
powers  In  the  Middle  East  are  exercised  im- 
partially; tomorrow  the  situation  may  be 
different.  Another  Secretary  General  or  a 
different  voting  allnement  In  the  UJf.  might 
transfonn  its  operation  in  Israel  Into  an 
Instrument  of  its  destruction. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  Israel's  sal- 
vation lies  In  reprisal  and  In  keeping  the  UJf . 
at  arm's  length.  That  policy  came  cloee  to 
being  self-defeating  in  the  past.  To  venttire 
again  onto  that  sllpf>ery'8lope  would  be  risky. 

If  risks  are  to  be  taken,  let  them  rather  be 
in  conformity  with  the  UJI.  Charter  and  in 
wa]rs  that  wUl  strengthen  the  peace-keeping 
powers  of  the  world  organization.  Israel's 
nervousness  about  the  Ulf.  may  be  under- 
standable, but  cooi^eratlon  with  the  U17. 
and  obedience  to  the  charter  are  less  of  a 
leap  Into  the  dark  than  defiance. 

But  those  who  ask  lirael  to  take  risks  In 
the  interests  of  peace  and  stabUlty  should 
themselves  show  some  courage.  At  the  very 
least,  the  Security  Council  should  call  upon 
Syria  and  Israel  to  begin  direct  negotiations 
on  tlie  problems  outstanding  between  them. 

A  caU  for  peace  talks  can  never  be  out  of 
order,  and  there's  a  larger  question: 

What  about  the  Russians  and  their  am- 
bitions? The  Soviet  should  be  challenged  to 
cooperate  In  a  stabilization  program.  If 
great  power  disengagement  in  central  Eu- 
rope Is  a  legitimate  subject  of  discussion  at 
the  simamlt,  no  less  so  Is  disengagement  in 
the  troubled  Middle  Bast. 


CONGRESSIONAL  EYES  ON  BELGIAN 
VISIT 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eyes  of  hundreds  of  members  of   this 


body,  and  of  many  thousands  of  people 
all  over  the  coimtry,  will  follow  with 
keen  interest  the  develoiiunents  of  the 
next  few  days  as  a  prominent  Belgian 
diplomat  visits  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
lunches  with  the  President. 

The  mission  of  the  distinguished 
Belgian,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press  on  April  7,  is  to  discuss  develop- 
ments of  the  European  Common  Market 
with  President  Kennedy  and  other  top 
officials. 

In  the  background  of  the  visit,  as 
publicized  by  Associated  Press  on  April  3, 
Is  a  stiff  note  from  officials  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  calling  on  the  United  States 
to  reconsider  its  decision  to  impose 
higher  tariffs  on  carpets  and  glass.  The 
not^,  according  to  the  news  report,  also 
warned  that  bilateral  trade  concessions 
might  be  jeopardized  luxless  the  VS. 
decision  is  rescinded. 

It  is  apparent,  Mr.  SpeaJker,  that  we 
will  have  in  this  situation  a  perfect  test 
case  of  the  effect  of  the  Common  Market 
negotiations,  and  the  construction  given 
them  by  our  own  administration  and  our 
friends  atMY>ad,  with  reference  to  the 
solid  statutory  safeguards  for  American 
industry  placed  in  existing  law  by  the 
Congress. 

Much  more  is  at  stake  than  the 
domestic  sheet  glass  and  carpet  in- 
dustries, who  imder  exisyng  law  have 
made  a  solid  case  before  our  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  thereafter  obtained  from  a 
sympathetic  and  understanding  Presi- 
dent the  tariff  adjustments  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.  These 
adjustments,  let  no  one  forget,  were 
virtually  mandated  by  a  finding  of  sub- 
stantial injury  from  imports. 

Our  friends  from  Belglimi  now  ask  our 
President  to  rescind  this  wise  and  long- 
awaited  decision,  notwithstanding  its 
legal  and  equitable  Justification  under 
our  laws  and  procedures. 

The  President  will  surely  extend  every 
courtesy  to  his  distinguished  visitor. 

Just  as  surely,  out  of  respect  for  our 
own  solidly  based  escape-clause  pro- 
cedures and  the  merits  of  the  case  for 
glass  and  carpet  workers  in  this  coun- 
try, the  President  will  politely  but  firmly 
refuse  to  change  course. 

This,  I  am  sure,  Is  not  only  the  con- 
viction and  hope  of  dozens  of  Members 
of  Congress  from  glass-  and  carpet- 
producing  districts. 

It  \&  also  the  faith  and  the  prayer  of 
thousands  of  American  working  men  and 
women  in  these  Industries  who  were 
heartened  and  cheered,  only  a  few  days 
ago.  by  the  President's  annotmcement  of 
his  decision. 


THE  HONORABLE  LESTER 
HOLTZMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CEiJ.n]  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
proud  privilege  today  to  speak  of  our 
former  colleague,  Lester  Holtzman,  re- 
cently advanced  to  the  position  of  su- 
preme court  justice  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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Mark  Twain  once  said,  "So  live  yoiir 
life  that  when  you  go  even  the  under- 
taker wlU  be  sorry."  I  am  sure  that 
when  former  Congressman,  now  supreme 
court  Justice  of  New  York.  Lester  Holtz- 
man,  goes,  even  the  undertaker  will  be 
sorry. 

He  Is  the  type  of  man  for  whom  we  all 
have  deep  affection. 

He  is  a  politician  In  the  very  best 
sense  of  that  word — in  the  Disraeli 
sense — where  wisdom,  diplomacy,  real- 
ism, precisement  of  expression,  oratory, 
integrity,  are  all  delicately  balanced. 

There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about 
Lester.  He  is  an  openhearted.  unpre- 
tentious, humble  gentleman.  We  hon- 
ored him  when  he  was  in  the  Hou£e 
because  he  honored  us.  We  honor  him 
now  after  his  elevation  to  the  supreme 
court  bench  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  special  order 
to  say  something  about  this  good  man. 
His  name  is  like  an  acrostic,  you  spell  it 
from  the  left  to  the  right  or  the  right  to 
the  left,  up  or  down,  it  spells  goodness. 

He  has  ever  been  a  lover  of  justice — 
Justice,  the  bread  of  the  Nation — because 
all  hunger  for  it. 

Lester  has  endeared  himself  to  all  of 
us,  primarily  because  of  his  good  fellow- 
ship and  his  amiability.  His  years  of 
service  with  us  inspired  us  to  have  even 
greater  affection  for  him. 

He  is  a  man  who  in  the  words  of 
Orover  Cleveland  represents  public 
office  as  a  public  trust."  I  particularly 
like  Lester  because  he  is  unafraid — un- 
afraid at  times  even  when  he  is  alone. 
He  knows  that  ofttimes  a  man  with 
courage  is  a  majority. 

Lester  never  tries  to  be  anyone  but 
himself.  He  allows  each  additional  day 
to  help  him  to  grow  more  like  himself. 

Although  he  sustained,  some  years  ago. 
a  physical  infirmity  he  had  the 
Indomitable  will  to  overcome  it.  He 
never  seems  to  suffer  from  combat 
fatigue.  His  unflagging  spirit  is  ever 
present.  His  is  the  best  example  of  the 
process  of  a  congressional  career.  It 
is  an  endless  process.  You  continually 
tiu-n  the  last  page  of  a  chapter  of  an 
assignment  to  be  confronted  with  an- 
other chapter  of  tasks  to  be  completed 
He  knew  this.  He  recognized  that  a 
congressional  career  is  not  a  mere  course 
to  be  finished  or  a  prize  to  be  achieved. 
It  Is  continuous  and  involves  "blood,  toil, 
tears,  and  sweat." 

He  has  left  on  the  tablets  of  our  con- 
gressional memory  a  good  name.  Does 
not  the  psalmist  say:  "Better  is  the 
fragrance  of  a  good  name  than  the  per- 
fiune  of  precious  oils."  Lester  Holtzman 
has  a  good  n^me. 

We  all  remember  his  fine  sense  of 
humor. 

To  all  of  us  and  to  his  dear  ones  and 
to  his  immense  public  in  New  York  he  is 
a  man  of  good  character,  and  character 
really  is  what  you  are  when  no  one  is 
looking.  Lester  is  indeed  worthy  and 
good  even  when  unattended,  when  alone 

I  have  also  observed  his  wise  prac- 
ticality. He  has  realized  that  he  must 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  that  if  you 
want  the  rose  you  must  put  up  with  the 
thorns. 


Charles  de  Gaulle.  French  President, 
said: 

We  may  well  go  to  tlie  moon  soon,  but 
that  U  not  v*r7  far.  The  freateet  dlatance 
we  have  to  cover  still  He*  within  us 

In  Other  words,  one  must  know  oneself. 
Lester  does.  He  knows  the  long,  ardu- 
ous, spiritual  road  to  travel  within 
himself.  I  have  often  watched  Lester 
within  the  confines  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  splendid 
member  He  there  made  manifest  wis- 
dom and  caution.  He  knows  that  the 
fool  often  crosses  the  stream  while  the 
sage  ponders. 

Lester  is  ever  alive  to  wrongs  and  hu- 
man suffering.  He  is  never  limp  In  the 
face  of  injustice.  When  there  is  a  wrong 
to  be  righted  he  becomes  intensely  active, 
like  the  clanging  and  clamor  of  fire  en- 
gines dashing  to  the  flames. 

He  knows  and  respects  human  dignity. 
hence  his  avid  support  of  welfare  legis- 
lation, social  security  laws,  public  hous- 
ing and  slum  clearance.  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  a  square  deal  for  labor, 
as  well  as  child  guidance  and  welfare. 

I  have  often  noted  him  glow  with  pride 
at  the  mention  of  his  charming  and 
benign  wife  Mae.  his  splendid  son 
Matthew,  and  his  vivacious,  beautiful 
daughter  Joy.  I  am  happy  to  call  all  of 
them  friend. 

I  herewith  append  some  bioRraphlcal 
data  on  former  Congressman,  now  Su- 
preme Court  Ju.stlce  Lester  Holtzman. 

BiocaAPHiCAL  Data  on  the  Honokablx  LcsTca 
Holtzman,  DEMOcmAT,  or  New  Yobk 

Born  June  1,  1913,  In  New  York.  N  Y  Son 
oi  Isidore  and  Rebecca  Holtzman.  Immi- 
grants from  Poland,  both  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  Moved  to  Middle 
Village  In  1910 

Education:  Graduated  from  P3  87. 
Queens  County,  at  13>]  years  of  age.  in 
1926  Attended  Newtown  High  School  In 
Elmhurst  for  about  2  years  when  forced  by 
circumstances  at  home  to  seek  employment 
Cnntinued  education  and  completed  same  In 
1930  at  Eastern  District  Evening  High  School 
in  Brooklyn,  working  at  various  Jobs  during 
the  day  Completed  during  the  evening  5 
years  at  St  John's  Law  School,  and  grad- 
uated In  1935  with  a  degree  of  LL.B.  Honor 
student  at  St  John's  Law  School;  president 
of  senior  class,  St  John's  Law  School,  mem- 
ber of  student  council-faculty  association. 
St  John's  Law  School;  recipient  of  Indian- 
head   Award,   St    John's   Law  School 

Profession:  Duly  admitted  to  practice  law 
In  the  State  of  New  York  In  December  193S 
In  second  Judicial  department,  after  having 
served  required  clerkship.  Entered  general 
practice  of  law  in  Middle  VUlage  In  1936 
Has  t>een  in  actual  continuous  practice  of 
law  since  date  of  admission  to  bar 
Admitted  to  practice  before  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  April  23.  1956  Now  associated  with 
member  of  firm  of  Holtzman,  Sharf. 
Mackell  fi  HeUenbrand.  with  ofBces  at  12&-10 
Queens  Boulevard.  New  Gardens.  Lont; 
Island.  N  Y 

Marital  and  family  status  In  1936, 
m.irrled  the  former  Mae  Oresa.  and  has  two 
children  Joy  (Mrs.  Ira  M  Adler)  and  Mat- 
thew Owns  home  and  resides  at  6*-49  El- 
well   Crescent,   Rego  Park.  Lons   Island,   N  Y. 

Congressional  background;  Elected  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S  House  of  Representatives  In 
1952  for  the  83d  Congress  (1963-54)  f  om 
the  Sixth  District.  New  York,  defeating  Re- 
publican Incumbent  Reelected  to  Mth. 
86th.  86th.  and  87th  Congresses  Recipient 
ef    Democratic    and    Liberal    Party    endorse- 


ments for  Congress.  Formerly  member  of 
House  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions. House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  has  Jxirladlction  over  matters  in- 
volving civil  rights,  antltruet  enforcement. 
Immigration  and  nationality,  bankruptcy, 
claims,  state  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce, etc  Also  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress was  appointed  by  Speaker  to  the 
Boerd  of  Visitors  to  the  Merebant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.T.;  member  of 
the  Hudson-Champlaln  Celebration  Commis- 
sion asslrtant  Democratic  whip  for  New 
York  state.  Has  sponaored  and  supported 
legislation  regarding  mutual  eecurtty.  ex- 
pansion of  social  secxirlty  ^rofram.  Increaee 
m  minimum  wage,  strengthening  of  civil 
rlghu.  liberalization  of  immigration  and  na- 
tionality laws,  increaeed  deductions  and 
broader  exemptions  from  Income  tax.  an  ade- 
quate defence  program,  low-flying  planes, 
public  housing,  antlrellgloue  pereeeutlons, 
statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Increaeed 
benefits  for  veterans  and  dependents,  ex- 
tension and  Increase  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  pay  ralaes  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  military  personnel.  Uberallaation 
of  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act.  etc. 

Additional  activities — profeaelonal,  chari- 
table, civic,  and  political:  In  the  past  has 
been  chairman.  Young  Israel  Kew  Oardens 
Hills  building  drive;  chairman.  Queens 
Tuberculosis  Society  drive;  oOclal  head- 
quarters for  Red  Cross  drive  established  In 
otnce;  president  of  Middle  Village  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  counsel  to  Property  Owners 
Ass(x;latlon  of  Middle  VlUage  for  10  years; 
president,  Hebrew  Institute.  Middle  VlUage; 
captain,  auxiliary  police,  Queeiu  County  Civil 
Defer\se;  former  president,  Qtieena  Division, 
American  Jewish  Congress:  preeently  mem- 
ber of  governing  board  of  National  Division, 
American  Jewish  Congress;  member,  board 
of  directors  of  New  York  World's  Fair  Corp  ; 
honorary  memtwr,  Kew  Gardens  HUU  Regu- 
lar Democratic  Club;  officer  and  member  of 
the  board  of  James  M.  Phillips  Aeaoclation; 
Democratic  captain  and  county  committee- 
man for  18  years;  delegate  to  Judicial  con- 
vention Member  of  following  organisations: 
American  Bar  Association;  New  Tork  Bar 
Association;  Queens  County  Bar  Aeaoclation; 
Queens  County  Criminal  Courts  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; Blackstone  Lawyers  Club,  of  Rldge- 
wood;  Knights  of  Pythias;  the  Queens  Bks, 
AfnUated  Young  Democrats;  B'nal  B'rlth  in 
Rego  Park  and  Jackeon  Heights;  member  of 
board  of  directors  of  Rego  Park  Jewish  Cen- 
ter. Kew  Oardens  Hills  Jewish  Cent^.  Con- 
gregation Sons  of  Israel  (Middle  Village); 
sponsor  of  Yeshlva  University. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  New  York  delegation  and  our 
many  colleagues  In  this  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  former  Member  of  this 
body,  the  Honorable  Lester  Holtzman. 

In  accepting  an  appointment  to  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Holtzman  moves  from  the  legislative  to 
the  judicial  phase  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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In  departing  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  leaves  behind  a  legacy  of 
wisdom  and  respect  which  will  be  long 
remembered  by  all  of  us  privileged  to 
know  him. 

We  will  miss  Judge  Holtzman's  good 
counsel. 

We  will  miss  his  knowledgeable  ap- 
proach to  legislative  questions. 

We  will  miss  his  special  competence 
in  matters  within  the  realm  of  the 
judiciary. 

We  will  miss  him  as  a  good  friend  and 
a  great  American. 

But  we  take  solace  in  the  fact  that 
JudMe  Holtzman's  exceptional  abilities 
will  not  be  lost  to  public  service. 

He  will  continue  to  serve  in  the  cause 
of  justice,  preserving  and  insuring  the 
ideals  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
puished  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  genial  dean  always  does 
nicely  the  nice  things.  This  afternoon 
is  no  exception.  Today  the  chairman 
has  dealt  fairly  with  a  fine  character  in 
the  person  of  our  former  colleague,  now 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Lester  Holtnnan. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  most  happy  to  Join 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  in  paying  tribute  to  our  fellow 
New  Yorker,  Lester  Holtzman. 

When  Justice  Holtzman  began  his 
service  In  Congress  In  1953,  I  came  to 
know  him  and  to  develop  a  great  respect 
for  his  qualifications  as  a  man  and  as  a 
lawyer.  As  a  member  of  the  bar  for 
years,  I  have  met  innumerable  lawyers 
and  I  have  been  able  to  discern  in  some 
of  them  the  qualifications  that  contrib- 
ute to  greatness  in  the  legal  profession. 
These  qualifications  are  all  present  in 
our  good  friend,  Lester  Holtzman. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  one  of  the  busiest  Judicial 
tribunals  in  the  country  and  service  on 
the  bench  in  that  court  requires  a  fine 
legal  mind,  a  judicial  temperament,  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  and  a  feeling  for 
one's  fellow  man.  Lester  Holtzman 
combines  these  characteristics  to  an  im- 
usually  high  degree.  I  know  that  as  a 
member  of  that  bench  he  will  have  many 
opportunities  to  put  to  use  these  fine 
qualities.  The  people  of  Queens  County 
are  fortunate  in  having  such  a  Judge 
presiding  in  their  highest  court. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House.  I  wish  all  success  in  his  new 
career  to  our  dear  friend,  Lester  Holtz- 
man. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I, 
too,  desire  to  join  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  saying  a  few  words  about  our 
former  colleague.  Lester  Holtzman,  who 
has  since  ascended  the  supreme  court 
bench  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

An  able  citizen,  a  good  father  and  hus- 
band, a  great  legislator,  a  true  friend 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  an  excel- 
lent companion — what  else  can  one  say 
m  describing  a  man?    One  must  go  far 


to  find  a  more  delightful  person  than 
Lester  Holtzman. 

I  trust  that  he  will  find  many  years 
of  Joy  in  his  newly  chosen  profession  as 
Jurist.  His  capabilities  are  such  that  he 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  fitting  into  the 
new  niche  that  life  has  carved  out  for 
him. 

It  was  a  great  and  sincere  pleasure  to 
have  served  with  him  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  in  this  deserving  tribute 
to  former  Congressman  Lester  Holtz- 
man, who  now  graces  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  as  one  of  its  justices. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  Judge  Holtz- 
man at  the  very  beginning  of  the  83d 
Congress,  in  January  of  1953.  He  and  I 
had  been  elected  to  our  first  terms  to 
Congress  In  the  November  1952  election. 
Prom  the  very  beginning  of  our  acquaint- 
ance I  saw  in  Mr.  Holtzman  certain 
qualities  not  frequently  nor  ordinarily 
foimd  in  men  in  public  service.  I  found 
him  to  be  warm,  generous,  understand- 
ing, able,  and  he  was  certainly  dedicated 
to  his  office.  He  served  in  this  House 
for  9  years,  and  during  that  period  of 
time  I  probably  was  closer  to  him  than 
any  other  Member. 

Although  we  are  of  opposite  political 
faiths,  our  friendship  grew  stronger  be- 
cause I  found  him  to  be  an  honorable 
man,  I  found  him  to  be  a  good  family 
man.  and  I  found  him  to  be  a  human 
person. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Judge  Holtzman  imder- 
stands  people.  He  likes  people  and  has 
never  turned  his  back  to  anyone  seek- 
ing his  help  or  his  advice.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Judge  Holtzman  and  I  were 
roommates  during  his  9  years  here  in 
Washington.  I  miss  him  very  much.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  knew  him  well 
misses  him. 

His  ability,  his  Intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  placed  him  in  a  position 
of  prominence  in  his  home  county  and 
State.  These  qualities  were  readily  rec- 
ognized, and  last  November  he  was 
elected  to  the  high  court  of  the  State  of 
New  York, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  and 
make  this  a  bipartisan  tribute  in  ex- 
tending to  his  wife,  Mae.  and  to  his  son, 
Matthew,  and  to  Lester,  my  best  and 
sincerest  wishes,  and  may  they  enjoy 
health,  happiness,  and  good  fortune  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  join  with  my  friends  of  the 
New  York  State  delegation  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Lester  Holtz- 
man, a  Member  of  this  great  body  for  9 
years  and  now  a  justice  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court. 

Lester  always  impressed  me  by  his 
gracious  and  mild  mannerisms  and  his 
firm  convictions.  He  had  a  tremendous 
personality,  and  it  always  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  in  his  company. 


I  am  confident  that  Lester  will  be  an 
excellent  jurist  just  as  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent legislator  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Gilbest]. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Lester  Holtzman.  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  beiMdi  in  1961,  the 
Congress  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable 
legislators. 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
him  for  many  years;  I  value  our  friend- 
ship, and  tiecause  I  know  hlpr^o  well, 
I  can  truthfully  sUte  that  Ltater  Holtz- 
man is  one  of  the  most  sincere,  dedicated 
men  ever  to  have  served  in  this  body. 
He  served  in  the  Congress  from  1953  to 
1961,  where  his  ability  as  a  brilliant  law- 
maker \K'as  evident;  as  a  member  of  the 
important  C(xnmittee  on  the  Judiciary 
he  rendered  outstanding  and  conscien- 
tious service  in  the  consideration  and 
disposition  of  proposed  legislation  before 
that  committee. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  know,  that 
he  was  always  a  perfect  gentleman, 
kirxily  and  friendly  to  all.  He  was  noted 
for  his  deep  interest  in  his  constituents, 
his  consideration  of  them,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  in  behalf  of  his  country 
and  the  people  he  represented.  His 
honor  and  integrity,  his  unfailing  good 
humor  and  thoughtf  ulness  of  others,  en- 
deared him  to  all  of  us,  and  to  all  who 
know  him. 

Lester  Holtzman  proved  himself  to  be 
an  outstanding  legislator  while  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is 
now  proving  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  men  on  the  supreme  court  bench 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  his  judicial 
demeanor,  his  sense  of  fairness,  his 
patience,  his  fine  legal  mind  and  astute- 
ness in  interpretation  of  the  law.  his 
abUity  to  recognize  what  is  Just  and 
equitable,  all  enable  him  to  deal  fairly 
with  those  who  come  before  him  and  to 
dispense  justice  as  provided  under  the 
law. 

His  presence  is  missed  here  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  wish  him,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  many  years  of  hap- 
piness and  gratification  in  his  duties  as 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  [Mr.  Roonkt]. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
dean  of  the  New  York  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Emanttel  Czujek.  in  his  com- 
mendation of  our  distinguished  former 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Holtzman.  However.  I  should  at  the 
outset  say  that  our  dean's  reference  to 
the  quotation  from  Mark  Twain  prompts 
me  to  observe  that  I  am  here  to  praise 
Lou  Holtzman,  not  to  bury  him. 

During  his  years  of  service  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  House,  I  came 
to  know  of  Judge  Holtzman's  many  capa- 
bilities. He  will  imdoubtedly  carry  out 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  with  the  same  devotion,  loyalty, 
and  integrity  with  which  he  served  his 
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constituents  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  In  Queens. 

I  have  certainly  missed  my  good  friend, 
liou  Holtzman.  since  his  election  to  the 
bench  last  fall  and  take  this  opportunity 
of  extending  congratulations  and  very 
best  wishes  to  him  and  his  charming 
wife.  Mae.  They  have  the  Rooneys' 
prayers  for  many,  many  more  years  of 
continued  success,  good  health,  and 
happiness  with  their  fine  children. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalmunI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  Join  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
and  my  colleagues  In  this  House,  in  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  our  good  friend  and 
former  colleague.  Lester  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lester  Holtzman  is  a 
unique  man.  He  possesses  all  the  at- 
tributes that  make  for  greatness. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Lester 
served  with  rare  distinction.  He  was  an 
unusually  able  Congressman.  He  com- 
bined the  rare  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship and  brilliant  legal  talent  with  a 
magnetic  warmth,  personal  charm,  a 
fantastic  and  Irrepressible  sense  of 
humor  and  an  Inate  political  acumen. 
The  record  of  his  years  in  Congress  re- 
flect the  magnitude  of  his  concern  for 
the  problems  of  the  people  of  his  district 
and  of  the  country. 

As  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Lester  Holtzman 
is  already  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
master  of  Jurisprudence,  as  a  humane, 
humble,  scholarly  and  wise  jurist — win- 
ning respect  and  admiration  on  both 
sides  of  the  bench. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  Lester 
for  almost  20  years.  It  has  been  a  flne. 
warm,  and  inspiring  friendship.  In  a 
way.  my  association  with  him  is  perhaps 
more  unique  than  that  of  any  others  in 
his  vast  legion  of  friends  I  have  been 
both  a  competitor  and  an  ally. 

As  good  friends  we  found  ourselves 
competing  for  the  same  public  office .  I 
refer  to  the  congressional  campaign  of 
1954.  As  the  then  State  senator  who 
represented  a  portion  of  Lester's  dis- 
trict. I  was  named  by  my  party  to  run 
against  Lester  for  the  seat  he  captured 
in  1952. 

It  was  a  hard  campaign.  We  both 
gave  our  all  to  it.  He  was  a  formidable 
foe.  He  knew  the  office;  he  handled  the 
issues  like  the  champ  that  he  was:  and 
above  all.  he  knew  the  people  and  they 
knew  him.  Lester  won  that  election  and 
I  could  not  have  lost  to  a  better  man. 

Pour  years  later  I  ran  for  Congress  in 
my  present  district  which  covers  the  ma- 
jor part  of  my  old  senate  district.  This 
time  I  won  and  became  a  colleague  of 
Lester's. 

We  served  together,  representing  ad- 
Joining  districts  for  3  years.  Then  a 
great  and  well-deserved  honor  was  be- 
stowed on  Lester.  His  flne  ability,  his 
talent  for  the  law.  his  human  under- 
standing, his  even  temperament,  his 
levelheadedness,  his  enlightened  outlook, 
were  recognized  by  his  party  and  he  was 
nominated  for  the  supreme  court  in  the 
10th  judicial  district,  comprising  Queens, 
Nassau,  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


He  presented  a  dlgnlfled.  high-level 
campaign,  based  on  his  record  and  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  the  high  office.  The  field 
of  candidates  was  outstanding.  When 
the  votes  were  counted,  Lester  scored  the 
highest  number.  The  vote  reflected  the 
esteem,  the  confidence,  and  the  affection 
the  public  holds  for  Lester.  The  magni- 
tude of  his  triumph  is  still  the  talk  of 
the  tricounty  Judicial  district. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we.  his  colleagues, 
pay  him  this  homage  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  am  sure  he  knows  how  we  all 
feel.  But  we  want  all  of  the  American 
people  to  know  of  the  admiration  and  af- 
fection his  colleagues  have  for  him.  I 
am  privileged  and  pleased  to  join  in  this 
most  meaningful  tribute. 

I  am  proud  of  my  friend{Uiip  with  this 
flne  gentleman  and  his  lovely  wife  Mae, 
and  I  want  to  extend  to  both  of  them  and 
to  Joy  and  Matthew  my  warmest  compli- 
ments and  my  heartiest  best  wishes  for 
many,  many  years  of  success,  health,  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  a  for- 
mer colleague  of  Mr.  Justice  Holtzman. 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  (Mr.  Toll]. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  real 
delight  to  be  associated  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Lester  Holtzman.  I  served 
with  him  on  Subcommittee  No  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  was  able 
to  observe  his  unusual  ability  and  his 
complete  dedication  to  his  work  as  a 
meml)er  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  His  searching  questions  fre- 
quently brought  out  the  background  in- 
formation which  was  desired  on  pending 
matters  which  were  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Our  colleague  was  a  very  pleasant 
companion,  and  constantly  enlightened 
the  spirits  of  his  colleagues  with  stories 
in  a  lighter  vein.  I  admired  his  strong 
affection  for  the  distinguished  and 
learned  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celler.  The  chairman  was  constantly 
supported  by  our  colleague.  Lester  Holtz- 
man. and  materially  contributed  to  the 
successful  administration  of  the  commit- 
tee I  hope  that  Judge  Holtzman  is  suc- 
cessful in  his  new  post  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  worthy  successor  of  Justice 
Holtzman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal  1 . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
deem  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  join  with 
my  many  colleagues  today  in  tribute 
to  a  man  I  greatly  admire — my  predeces- 
sor, Hon  Lester  Holtzman.  who  was  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  9  years  before 
leaving  the  end  of  last  year  to  ascend  to 
the  supreme  court  bench  in  New  York 
State. 

Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  him. 
and  much  more  can  be  said — all  richly 
deserved  by  one  who  is  held  high  in  the 
esteem  of  all  who  have  come  to  know 
him. 

Lester  Holtzman  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  the  son  of  immigrant  par- 
ents fiercely  proud  of  the  opportunities 
offered  them  and  their  children  in  thi.s 
wonderful  land  of  ours  From  early 
childhood  Lester  worked  hard  aiiii  lor.t? 


to  help  his  parents  and  to  bnprore  him- 
self As  a  youngster  he  worked  during 
the  day  to  help  his  family,  and  went 
to  school  In  the  evenings  In  order  to 
secure  an  education.  He  attended  St. 
John's  Law  School  where  he  ww  presi- 
dent of  his  senior  class,  a  member  of 
the  student  council -faculty  aasociatlon, 
a  recipient  of  the  Indianhead  Award  as 
an  outstanding  student,  and  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  honors. 

He  was  actively  engaged  In  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Queens  County  from  1936 
until  his  resignation  from  Congress  and 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  the  first  of 
this  year. 

Active  in  many  circles,  he  was  chosen 
to  run  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1952.  and  accomplished  the  most  un- 
usual feat  of  getting  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat despite  the  Elsenhower  landslide 
that  year.  His  steadily  mounting  ma- 
jorities Indicated  the  high  regard  his 
constituents  had  for  his  ability.  I  am 
told  that  In  the  House  he  easily  won  the 
affection  and  admiration  of  ail  because 
of  his  calm,  friendly,  and  unaasxuning 
manner,  his  attention  to  details,  and  his 
desire  to  be  helpful  and  cooperative.  His 
interest  in  public  affairs,  his  common- 
sense  approach  to  all  problems,  and  his 
dedication  to  his  reqx>nclUlitie8  mark 
him  as  a  man  who  has  won  the  com- 
plete respect  and  warm  friendship  of 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  most  wholeheartedly  and  sincerely 
wish  Lester  Holtzman  every  possible 
success  and  good  fortune  in  the  future. 
He  deserves  no  less. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr.  AODABBOl. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague.  Hon.  Lester  Holtzman, 
who  resigned  from  this  body  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  State  of  New  York. 

Lester  Holtzman  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1952 
with  a  plurality  of  leas  than  500  votes. 
In  the  election  of  1900  he  received  a 
plurality  of  74,210  votes.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  better  testimonial  to  the 
quality  of  his  service  to  his  district  than 
the  citation  of  these  figures.  Lester 
served  his  people  well,  they  appreciated 
it.  and  gave  him  their  vote  of  confidence 
on  election  day. 

It  is  my  belief  that  each  freshman 
Member  of  this  body  has  a  few  friends,  in 
the  beginning,  to  whom  he  turns  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel  as  he  learns  the  func- 
tions and  workings  of  this  great  House 
of  Representatives.  Lester  represented 
the  district  adjoining  mine,  and  I  nat- 
urally turned  to  him  when  I  needed  help. 
He  always  found  the  time  and  was  most 
helpful.  He  is  a  true  friend  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

We  miss  Lester  Holtzman  greatly,  but 
we  are  happy  for  him  that  he  is  back  in 
New  York,  working  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  with  his  belored  family 
Our  loss  Is  the  gain  of  the  Jixlicial  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
for  Judge  Holtzman  and  his  family  a 
loii^.  healthy,  and  happy  life. 
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Mr.  BANTANaELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  dean  of  the  New  York 
delegation  [Mr.  CcllbkI  and  our  other 
colleagues.  Despite  the  flowery  enco- 
miums and  high  praise  that  have  been 
lavished  upon  him,  In  essence  Lester 
Holtzman  was  a  simple  and  a  good  man. 
He  knew  no  evil,  he  saw  no  evil,  and  he 
did  no  evil.  He  was  always  looking  for 
the  finer  things  In  the  hearts  and  In  the 
personalities  of  his  friends  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

A  few  years  ago.  despite  personal  mis- 
fortune, he  persevered  and  returned  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  applying  himself 
as.siduously  and  diligently  to  the  work 
that  he  loved.    He  was  an  able  advocate 
and  a  fierce  fighter.    He  appreciated  the 
opportunities  to  work  for  the  people  of 
his  community,  his  State,  and  his  coun- 
try.    He  had  an  incisive  and  brilliant 
legal  mind.    I  enjoyed  Lester  Holtzman 
as  did  my  colleagues  for  the  witticisms 
and  the  jokes  he  told  so  well  and  the 
happiness  which  he  brought  to  us  with 
his  stories,   seasoned  and   sprinkled  as 
only  he  could  tell  them,  in  dialect.    No 
person  in   this  House,   I  believe,  could 
Kive  people  a  belly  laugh  as  did  Lester 
Holtzman.     He  was  a  humorist  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word  and  despite  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  work  that 
we,   as  Members  of  the  House  are  en- 
gulfed in,  he  made  our  tasks  lighter.    He 
was  a  successful  lawyer  and  advocate. 
He  had  a  brilliant  mind.    I  know  that 
when  and  as  the  litigants  In  his  court 
come  before  him  seeking  justice  at  his 
hands,  they  will  find  in  Judge  Holtzman, 
our  former  colleague  who  now  graces  the 
supreme    court    bench   of   the   State   of 
New  York,  a  humane  and  honest  weigh- 
master,  and  to  him  I  wish  all  the  things 
that  he  wishes  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily.   I  know  his  wife  and  son  are  proud. 
Very    few    people    realize    that    Lester 
Holtzman  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  of 
50     May  he  reach  the  age  of  retirement 
and  then  look  back  with  the  wisdom  that 
he  will  learn  for  the  next  20  years  and 
remember  that  he,  too,  was  once  a  Con- 
gressman and  that  we  still  love  him. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  my  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, my  worthy  colleague  [Mr.  Carey]. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  op- 
portune and  gratifying  that  we  Join  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  today  In  honor- 
ing our  former  colleague.  Mr.  Justice 
Holtzman.  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  Is  his  right  and 
his  reward  that  those  of  us  who  shared 
liis  counsel,  were  enriched  by  his  com- 
panionship and  stimulated  by  his  zeal. 
join  in  this  tribute.  His  years  of  service 
to  his  district  and  to  his  Nation  are 
etched  in  bold  letters  in  the  annals  of 
this  great  body.  But  more  than  that, 
the  memory  of  his  persistence  in  the 
course  of  justice,  his  deep  awareness  on 
behalf  of  human  rights,  and  his  tem- 
iJerate  approach  to  the  most  vexing  of 
problems  left  us  guidelines  that  we  may 
easily  follow.  By  reason  of  his  great 
contribution  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  it  Is  a  natural 
fxtension  of  his  labors  and  a  climax  to 
his  efforts  that  the  people  of  the  Em- 
pire State  choose  him  to  sit  in  Judgment 
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on  the  bench  of  consummate  jurisdic- 
tion, their  supreme  court.  He  brings  to 
his  new  assignment  a  modest  and  en- 
nobling posture,  a  wealth  of  understand- 
ing of  the  intricacies  and  complexities 
of  the  law  and  an  abiding  affection  for 
his  fellow  man  which  should  augur  a  new 
and  illustrious  career  to  be  engrossed 
upon  the  page  of  history  he  has  written 
as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler, and  my  other  colleagues  from  New 
York  in  honorirg  our  former  colleague. 
Lester  Holtzman,  for  his  splendid  record 
of  service  to  his  congressional  district, 
his  State  and  country.  Lester  Holtzman 
was  a  dedicated  and  conscientious  Rep- 
resentative, and  it  was  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  know  him  as  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate in  this  House. 

He  was  a  true  liberal  who  coura- 
geously stood  up  for  civil  liberties  at  the 
height  of  the  hysteria  of  the  1950's. 

Now  Lester  Holtzman  is  bringing  to 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
great  wisdom  which  flows  from  his  wide 
experience  and  training.  I  wish  Justice 
Holtzman  a  successful  and  happy  ca- 
reer as  a  Jurist.  I  know  his  great  social 
conscience  will  always  guide  him. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  eminent  statesman  from 
New  York,  particularly  upstate  New 
York,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy,  Indeed,  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  our  delegation  and  the 
most  respected  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  In  paying 
tribute  to  our  colleague  and  to  a  man 
whom  all  of  us  knew  as  a  friend,  a  man 
who  I  know  was  a  strong  right  arm  of 
the  distingiilshed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  discharging 
the  work  of  that  committee.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  add  to  the  remarks  and  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  to  Lester  Holtzman. 
our  former  colleague  who  is  now  on  the 
supreme  court  bench  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  But,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
own  brief  tribute. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  as 
a  quiet,  able,  and  very  effective  legisla- 
tor. Besides  that,  he  was,  as  has  already 
been  testified  to,  a  very  warm  and  genu- 
ine friend. 

I  well  remember  when  I  came  here  as 
a  freshman  Member  of  this  body  the 
trouble  that  he  went  to  in  advising  me 
and  helping  me  to  orient  myself  to  the 
responsibilities  of  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  well  remember  one  bit  of  advice 
that  Judge  Holtzman  gave  me  as  a 
freshman  Member.  He  said,  "Don't 
worry  about  some  of  the  other  things 
that  you  are  told  to  worry  about  when 
you  try  to  make  up  your  mind  on  a 
particular  vote."  He  said,  "Just  remem- 
ber this.  Vote  your  convictions  and 
then  you  can  go  home  with  a  clean  mind 
and  a  clean  heart  and  explain  to  your 
constituents  why  you  voted  the  way  you 
did  and  you  will  not  have  to  worry  about 


the  consequences."  Certainly  the  record 
of  support  that  he  got  in  his  district  I 
think  has  borne  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
very  sound  philosophy  on  which  he  based 
his  performance  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  feel  sure  that  with  that  same  ap- 
proach and  that  same  dedication  to  his 
convictions  and  to  the  principles  which 
he  represented  here  he  will  be  a  distinct 
and  able  member,  as  indeed  he  already 
is.  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  we  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  wish  him  and 
his  family  well  in  his  new  responsibility 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  that  solid  citizen  from  Long 
Island,  the  dist  .ngulshed  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pike]. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th  Ju- 
dicial District  of  the  State  of  New  York 
comprises  three  counties.  Queens,  Nas- 
sau, and  Suffolk.  Queens  is  the  largest 
in  population,  Suffolk  the  least.  During 
the  election  of  1961  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  a  sort  of  unofficial  campaign 
manager  in  Suffolk  County  for  Lester 
Holtzman  in  his  candidacy  for  the  su- 
preme court. 

Lester  conducted  his  campaign  with- 
out ever  entering  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
so  I  am  entitled  to  all  of  the  credit  for 
the  magnificent  showing  he  made  there. 
Six  candidates,  all  worthy  men,  were  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  for  three  seats,  and 
of  the  six  candidates,  Lester  finished 
sixth  in  the  area  where  I  was  running 
his  campaign. 

When  all  of  the  chips  were  counted, 
however,  in  all  of  the  counties  involved, 
Lester  ran  flrst  of  the  six  candidates,  and 
for  this  no  one  is  entitled  to  the  credit  but 
Lester.  He  rah  last  In  my  county  only 
because  he  was  not  known  there;  he  ran 
first  in  his  county  because  he  was. 

No  one  who  has  been  exposed  to  his 
broad  grin,  his  infectiotis  laugh,  or  who 
has  heard  him  speak  seriously  on  serious 
subjects  could  fail  to  appreciate  the 
warmth  and  the  depth  of  the  man. 

No  one  who  has  been  befriended  by 
him  has  failed  to  be  enriched  by  that 
experience. 

No  one  who  watched  his  attention  to 
his  constituents  and  his  dedication  to  his 
Nation  while  he  served  here  in  Wash- 
ington could  fail  to  appreciate  the  wis- 
dom of  his  Queens  Coimty  constituents 
in  sending  him  here. 

Our  loss,  here  in  Washington,  is  a 
serious  one.  It  is  compensated  for,  how- 
ever, by  the  knowledge  that  today  Lester 
is  serving  a  far  larger  number  of  people 
in  his  capacity  of  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  by  the  further  knowledge  that 
he  is  serving  them  well.  No  one  who 
knows  Lester  Holtzman  would  expect 
him  to  be  capable  of  serving  with  any- 
thing but  his  best. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and 
a  dear  friend  of  Lester  Holtzman,  we 
having  served  with  Lester  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  refer  to  that  splen- 
did Representative  from  the  Rockies,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  other  Uem- 
bers  In  pAflng  tribute  to  a  former  out- 
■tazulinff  member  of  our  Jodlelary  Oom- 
mlttee.  Lester  Holtman.  It  waa  my 
prlTllece  to  werre  with  him  on  Oiboom- 
mlttee  No.  5.  of  which  the  Rentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckllks]  Is  the 
chalraiaii.  In  that  siiboommittee  we 
deatt  with  many  problems  Involving  civil 
rights,  antitrust,  and  various  other  in- 
tereetlng  and  Important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation proposed  for  presentation  to  the 
Congress. 

I  always  found  Lester  Holtxman  was 
diligent.  He  attended  to  the  business 
assigned  to  him;  he  attended  the  meet- 
ings regularly;  when  he  was  Involved  in 
an  Investigation  he  oftentimes  cross- 
examined  witnesses  and  brought  out 
many  facts  which  reflected  his  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  whatever  the  witness  was  presenting 
was  the  truth  and  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Nation.  Les- 
ter Holtzman  performed  an  outstanding 
service  to  the  Ccmgress  of  the  United 
States  whUe  he  served  here.  He  repre- 
sented his  constituents  well.  He  had  a 
great  learning  In  the  Judiciary  field,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  pe<H>le  of  the  great 
State  of  New  Y<Mrk  are  very  fortimate 
in  obtaining  his  services  as  a  member  of 
the  higher  court  of  that  State.  I  know 
that  as  long  as  he  occupies  that  position 
he  will  perform  those  services  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner. 

To  you,  Lester,  we  are  hopeful  we  will 
have  many  well-rounded  decisions  from 
your  eourt  In  the  future. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CtOJLKR.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCoutAcxI. 

Mr.  McOORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  bMpy  to  Join  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  and  other  Members  who  have 
spoken  in  relation  to  Lester  Holtzman, 
formerly  a  Member  of  this  body.  Every- 
thing they  said  about  him  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  Holtxman  was  a  man  who  was  a 
dedicated  legislator,  one  who  endeared 
himself  to  his  colleagues  by  his  very  fine 
and  noble  philosophy  in  relation  to  his 
fellow  man. 

His  years  of  service  in  this  body  will 
long  be  remembered  because  of  the 
marked  contribution  he  made  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  country  and  to  the 
passage  of  sound,  progressive  legislation 
In  connection  with  his  many  votes  which 
contributed  to  a  strong  America  and  a 
firm  foreign  policy.  He  served  well  in 
this  body.  He  aill  serve  equally  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York. 

No  matter  where  Mr.  Holtzman  is  or 
where  he  might  be  or  in  what  position 
he  might  serve.  Mr.  Holtzman  wiU  make 
the  maximum  contribution  humanly  pos- 
sible. W2iile  I  was  very,  very  sorry  to 
see  him  leave  this  body,  nevertheless  in 
his  new  parkway  of  public  service  in  the 
judiciary  of  the  great  SUtc  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Holtzman  will  render  great  service 
and  he  will  be  one  judge  who  will  recog- 
nize the  frailties  of  human  nature. 

I  extend  to  him  and  Mrs.  Holtzman  my 
very  best  wishes  for  their  success  and 
happiness  for  many  years  to  come. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude,  and  I  am  sore 
Lester  Holtaaan  will  do  tlie  same,  to 
our  beloved  Speaker  for  his  remarlcs. 

Mr.  DKLANKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  too 
often  we  have  occasion  to  eulogise  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  removed  from  our 
midst  by  death.  Today  It  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  speak  of  a  former  Member  who 
is  very  much  alive. 

On  December  31  of  last  year,  our 
former  colleague,  Lester  Holtzman,  re- 
signed from  the  House  to  assume  his 
duties  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  to  which  ofBce  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  Judicial  district  embracing  Suffolk. 
Nassau,  and  Queens  Counties. 

Lester's  career  has  been  in  the  best 
American  tradition.  The  son  of  Polish 
immigrants  who  became  naturalized 
citiiens.  he  Is  self-made  and  has  won 
success  the  hard  way. 

His  ability  was  evident  early  In  life. 
He  was  an  honor  student  at  St.  John's 
Law  School,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1935,  and  was  president  of  his 
senior  class.  Admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  he  practiced  law 
continuously  until  his  resignation  from 
the  House. 

Lester  first  entered  Congress  In  1952 
and  was  reelected  with  continuously  In- 
creasing pluralities  to  the  84th,  85th. 
86th,  and  87th  Congresses.  While  in 
the  House,  he  was  a  valued  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and.  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Here  In  the  House  we  knew  Lester 
Holtzman  as  an  extremely  able  legis- 
lator, a  warm  and  sincere  friend,  and  a 
most  delightful  companion.  We  will 
miss  him.  but  we  can  be  confident  that 
he  will  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  State  with  distincUon  and 
honor.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  the  best 
wishes  of  all  of  us  in  his  new  ofBce. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  add  a  few  words  to  those 
spoken  here,  expressing  my  admiration 
and  respect  for  our  former  colleague. 
Lester  Holtzman.  now  a  Justice  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  Along 
with  many  others  who  dealt  witJh  him 
while  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  had 
occasion  to  learn  at  firsthand  of  his 
fairness  of  mind  and  balanced  tempera- 
ment. Certainly  no  man  was  ever  better 
fitted  for  the  Judicial  bench,  and  we  may 
anticipate.  I  am  sure,  that  we  will  hear 
of  an  outstandlrw  career  being  recorded 
in  the  discharge  of  his  new  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  people  of  New  York  State  may 
confidently  expect  liim  to  be  both  firm 
and  fair,  as  we  have  known  him  to  be. 
My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  go 
with  him,  and  my  firm  conviction  that 
his  work  will  inevitably  strengthen  the 
foundation  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment on  which  has  been  erected  the 
structure  of  traditional  American  equal 
justice  under  law. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  Join  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Emanukl  Celler,  In  paying  a  well- 
de.served  tribute  to  our  former  colleague 


Judge  Lester  Holtzman  opoii  his  elec- 
tum  to  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  Holtanan  served  In  this  body 
with  great  distinction  ofer  a  period  of 
9  years.  He  represented  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict in  Queens  and  he  represcpted  it 
well.  He  had  sponsored  and  supported 
legislation  to  promote  the  beat  Interests 
of  the  Nation  at  home  and  abroad.  Dur- 
ing his  years  in  Congress  he  served  on 
several  Important  committees,  beclnnlng 
with  Government  Operations,  then 
Armed  Services,  and  in  the  latter  years 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Celler.  the  dean  of  the  New  York 
delegation. 

Judge  Holtzman  brings  a  good  deal 
of  legislative  and  Juridical  experience 
which  should  be  of  great  help  to  him  in 
his  duties  on  the  bench  of  the  highest 
court  In  our  State.  He  has  a  keen  mind, 
a  noble  heart,  and  a  gentle  disposition. 
I  know  he  will  render  good  service  to 
the  people  of  New  York  in  his  new  post. 
The  people  of  New  York  have  great  trust 
In  him  and  they  have  voted  tor  him  in 
large  numbers. 

I  want  to  take  to  this  occasion  to  ex- 
tend to  Judge  Holtzman  my  warmest 
greetings  upon  his  elevation  to  the  State 
supreme  court  and  to  wish  hlra  many 
long  and  active  years  of  good  health  and 
good  achievements. 

Mr  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
affords  me  deep  personal  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  Honorable 
Lester  Holtzman. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  In  this  body  ac- 
knowledge the  notable  contribution  ren- 
dered by  Judge  Holtzman  durlnf  his 
years  of  service  here  and  express  the 
respect  and  esteem  felt  for  him  by  all 
his  colleagues. 

The  saying  that  no  man  Is  a  hero  to 
his  valet  surely  Is  generally  applicable 
to  roommates.    Perliaps  the  best  meas- 
ure of  Judge  Holtzman's  statute  is  that 
several  years  of  sharing  an  apartment 
w  ith  him  here  in  Waslilngton  only  deep- 
ened my  affection  and  admiration  for 
him.     He  is  a  true  gentlemaa  whom  I 
am  proud  to  claim  as  a  friend.    My  as- 
sociation with  him  has  enriched  my  life 
and  I  shall  always  cherish  the  years  of 
.service  with  him.    The  House  this  year 
seems  empty  without  him  although  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  fine  young 
man  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman    Rosenthal,    as    his    suc- 
cessor.   Judge  Holtzman's  friendly  per- 
sonality,   keen    sense    of    humor,    and 
marked  ability  endeared  him  to  all  his 
colleagvics.     His   combination  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  understanding  heart 
superbly  fit  him  for  his  exacting  judicial 
post,  and  wc  in  the  House  know  he  will 
perform  his  new  duties  with  the  distinc- 
tion tliat  characterized  his  service  as  a 
le;;iilator.     Judge  Holtzman  served  his 
district   and    his   country    In    a  highly 
creditiible  fashion,  and  he  has  left  an 
(luiable  record  of  accomplishment.    We 
can  look  forward  to  his  equally  distin- 
MUished  judicial  career  to  which  he  has 
biuuKht  such  outstanding  personal  and 
Piofossional  qualiiications. 

My  as.sociation  with  Judge  Holtzman 
has  been  one  of  the  pleasant  rewards  of 
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my  career  in  the  House,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied at  the  heartfelt  commendation  paid 
to  him  today  by  his  colleagues  who  came 
to  know  him  well  and  thus  hold  him  in 
so  high  regard.  Judge  Holtzman  takes 
with  him  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  us. 
and  the  assurance  of  our  lasting  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad 
aspect  of  the  otherwise  happy  occasion 
of  our  reconvention  in  this  Chamber 
each  January  is  the  absence  each  time 
of  some  of  our  distinguished  professional 
colleagues  and  esteemed  personal 
friends. 

In  odd  years,  absence  often  represents 
the  ebbing  of  a  pohtical  tide,  which  2 
years  hence  can  flood  again.  In  odd  and 
even  years,  absence  may  tell  the  tragedy 
that  has  taken  a  great  American  not 
only  from  our  company  but  from  the 
district  auid  the  Nation  he  represented 
in  such  a  dedicated  and  effective 
manner. 

Then  there  are  other  times,  when  the 
sadness  that  surrounds  us  gives  way  to 
pleasure  as  we  hear  of  a  new  service  a 
colleague  will  now  perform.  So  it  was 
last  fall,  when  I  learned  of  the  elevation 
to  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  of 
a  Member  whose  association  I  enjoyed, 
whose  counsel  I  respected,  whose  friend- 
ship I  cherished.  We  in  this  Chamber 
shall  all  miss  Lester  Holtzman.  I  shall 
miss  him  Just  a  little  more  than  most  of 
you,  for  I  was  privileged  to  serve  with 
Lester  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
on  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  that 
committee. 

A  keen  and  brilliant  student  of  law. 
Les  Holtzman  is  all  of  that.  And  his 
selection  for  the  bench  assured  New 
York  of  a  man  well  qualified  intellectu- 
ally for  the  sensitive  and  important  post 
he  holds.  But  more  than  a  highly 
skilled  technician,  Les  has  always  been 
a  warm,  compassionate  human  being,  not 
simply  tolerant  of  a  point  of  view  differ- 
ent from  his  own,  but  eager  to  hear  and 
weigh  that  point  of  view  and,  if  it  was 
Just,  accept  and  advocate  it  over  his  own. 

Prom  my  personal  and  perhaps  not  al- 
together unselfish  standpoint,  I  am  sad 
that  Lester  will  no  longer  be  by  my  side. 
at  the  committee  or  dinner  table.  For, 
as  Shakespeare  described  such  a  man : 

Here  Is  a  dear  and  true  Industrious  friend. 

But  for  the  State  of  New  York  and 
her  citizens  who  have  cause  to  appear 
before  the  bench  on  which  he  sits,  I  am 
happy  In  the  knowledge  that  they  will  be 
accorded  true  Justice.  For,  in  the  words 
of  Avon  again,  here  sits  "an  upright 
Judge,  a  learned  Judge." 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  not  only  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Hon.  Lester  Holtz- 
man, but  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  well,  where  I  became  very  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  learned  to  ad- 
mire him  and  respect  his  ability  as  a 
lawyer.  While  he  Is  a  gentleman  of 
warm  personality  and  keen  wit.  the  wel- 
fare of  his  constituents  was  always  up- 
permost in  his  mind,  and  he  devoted 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  his  work  in 
Congress. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  to  see 
an  able  colleague  leave  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, but  I  am  certain  that  I  express  the 
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sentiments  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress when  I  say  that  we  take  special 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  the  ability 
and  legal  talents  of  one  of  our  colleagues 
have  been  recognized. 

Mr.  Holtzman  possesses  the  Judicial 
temperament  which  well  qualifies  him 
for  the  high  office  he  now  occupies  as  a 
justice  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  Integrity  and  ex- 
ceptional legal  ability  and  will  bring  to 
the  New  Yoik  State  Supreme  Court  wis- 
dom, dignity,  experience,  and  knowledge 
of  law  which  will  make  him  an  eminent 
jurist. 

Lester  Holtzman  has  already  scaled 
the  ladder  of  success,  and  I  am  certain 
he  will  continue  his  distinguished  career 
and  bring  finder  honor  to  himself  and 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  wish  him 
abundant  good  health  and  happiness  in 
the  high  office  to  which  he  has  been 
elevated. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  my  chairman,  the 
goitleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cellkr], 
in  paying  tribute  to  an  esteemed  former 
colleague,  Lester  Holtzman.  of  New  York. 
I  am  not  from  New  York  but  In  the  3 
years  during  which  I  served  with  for- 
mer Congressman  Holtzman  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  I  came  to  value  his 
friendship  and  assistance.  It  was  with 
a  sincere  feeling  of  loss  that  late  last 
year  I  learned  that  he  was  leaving  the 
Congress  In  order  to  become  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  serve  his  State  in 
his  new  Judicial  capacity  as  honorably 
and  as  well  as  any  man.  Nonetheless, 
the  Congress,  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  I  will  miss  him  very,  very  much.  My 
fondest  wishes  go  out  to  Lester  in  his  new 
and  distinguished  assignment  to  the 
bench  of  New  York. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  Congressman  Eman- 
uxL  CxixER,  dean  of  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Lester  Holtzman  who  served  In 
the  National  House  with  high  honor  and 
great  distinction  from  1952  imtil  he  re- 
signed last  December  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  a  Judge  on  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  with  Les  Holtz- 
man. Through  the  years  he  has  been 
one  whose  friendship  I  value  most 
highly;  an  excellent  legislator,  and  a 
legal  authority.  He  Is  eminently  quali- 
fied and  superbly  fitted  for  his  new  posi- 
tion. His  backgroxmd  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession since  his  admission  to  practice 
law  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1936  and 
his  active  continuous  practice  of  the  law 
since  that  date  provides  him  with  tre- 
mendous legal  knowledge  and  assiu-es 
him  the  same  high  standing  as  a  New 
York  Judge  as  he  established  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  my  friend 
from  New  York,  Lester  Holtzman,  who 
served  as  omt  very  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Although  we  regret  losing  his  counsel 
here  In  the  House,  we  certainly  want  to 


extend  to  him  our  best  wishes  in  his 
years  ahead  as  a  Justice  in  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Lester 
Holtzman  served  the  best  Interests  of  his 
Nation.  Very  imselflshly.  and  after 
thorough  review,  he  could  be  counted 
upon  to  support  legislation  which  would 
ultimately  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 
Even  though  there  might  not  be  any 
direct  benefits  accruing  to  his  particular 
district  or  State.  Lester  Holtzman  was 
quick  to  recognize  that  as  the  Nation 
moves  forward,  so  do  the  States  and  the 
people. 

To  the  west — where  reclamation  proj- 
ects have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  of 
vast  importance  to  future  growth  and 
development — Lester  Holtzman  has  been 
a  devoted  friend.  We  shall  not  readily 
forget  the  support  which  he,  and  other 
Members  like  him,  gave  us  over  the  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  extend  my 
personal  gratitude  and  best  wishes  to  a 
distinguished  public  servant  and  per- 
sonal friend. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  sense  of  honor  that  I  join  today 
in  the  tribute  to  our  former  colleague, 
Lester  Holtzman,  who  is  now  serving  as 
a  justice  in  the  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court. 

Lester  Holtzman  was  elected  to  the 
83d  Congress  In  November  1952  and  from 
then  until  the  time  of  his  retirement  last 
December  he  made  an  enviable  record 
as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

During  this  time  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  of  this  record  personally 
for  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Everything  he 
did  on  that  committee  showed  his  in- 
dustry and  his  devotion  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Although  he  could  work  long  and  hard 
for  the  principles  in  which  he  believed, 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  humor  which 
won  him  a  host  of  true  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  know  that  his  career  on  the  bench 
will  be  a  long  and  fruitful  one.  His 
sense  of  justice  will  make  him  a  splendid 
judge. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lester 
Holtzman  came  to  Congress  in  1952,  and 
when  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  in 
1961,  he  left  many  friends  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  miss  his  good 
humor  and  warm,  friendly  personality. 
He  was  a  very  able  Member  of  Congress 
and  had  a  large  circle  of  admirers. 
Lester  and  I  received  our  law  degrees 
from  the  same  law  school — St.  John's  in 
Brooklyn.  He  became  a  successful 
lawyer,  a  distinguished  Congressman, 
and  now  his  great  legal  ability  has  been 
further  recognized  by  his  election  to  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  to  my  good  friend.  Judge 
Holtaman.  May  he  and  his  family  en- 
joy many  years  of  good  health  and  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  honoring  a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  the  Honorable  Lester  Holtz- 
man. 
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Pram  the  time  Lester  Holtzman  c&rae 
here  in  January  of  1163  I  hare  consid- 
ered him  my  friend  and  I  bellere  that 
he  has  considered  me  his.  He  has  now 
embarked  ujxm  a  new  career.  This 
tune,  however,  he  will  be  Judge  Instead 
of  advocate.  His  elevation  to  the  bench 
Is  well  deserved  and  congratulations 
barely  convey  the  feelings  of  his  col- 
leagues upon  the  happening  of  this 
happy  event. 

Lester  Holtzman.  a  native  son  of  New 
York  City,  started  his  career  of  public 
service  immediately  after  graduation 
from  St.  John's  Law  School.  He  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law — which  is  certainly  a  public  service 
in  Itself — and  notably  successful  in  the 
exercise  of  many  civic  and  community 
responsibilities.  He  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Greater  New  York  fund  drive; 
chairman  of  the  tuberculosis  fund  drive : 
and  president  of  his  local  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  small  Indication  of  his 
dedication  to  the  well-being  of  Ms  fel- 
low men. 

After  five  successful  and  rewarding 
terms  as  a  Member  of  this  body  Lester 
Holtzman  has  achieved  an  honor  which 
will  add  luster  to  his  already  distin- 
guished career.  I  happily  Join  our  col- 
leagues In  wishing  him  well. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  with  the  dlstingiilshed  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CklluJ  and  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  paid  tribute 
to  my  good  friend,  former  Congressman 
Lester  Holtzman.  of  New  York. 

Dming  4  years  of  service  with  Con- 
gressman Holtzman  on  the  Judiciary 
Coounlttee  I  developed  a  great  apprecia- 
tion for  his  outstanding  legal  ability,  his 
character,  and  his  devotion  to  duty. 
These  characteristics  displayed  by  Lester 
Holtzman  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
outstanding  service  which  I  know  that  he 
win  render  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend 
has  attained  one  of  the  highest  honors 
that  can  come  to  any  member  of  the 
legal  profession.  He  is  thoroughly  de- 
serving of  the  recognition  which  has 
come  to  him.  and  I  Join  In  congratulating 
him  even  though  I  do  feel  a  sense  of  loss 
that  he  Is  no  longer  with  us  to  serve  here 
In  this  House. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  in  the  tribute  to  former  Congress- 
man Holtzman  and  congratulate  the 
people  of  New  York  warmly  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  supreme  court  bench. 

In  my  service  in  the  House.  I  had  come 
to  know  Lester  as  a  warm  and  gracious 
gentleman  whose  contributions  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  were  always 
considered  and  practical  He  has  a  warm 
sense  of  fairness,  a  fine  and  astute  legal 
mind  and  has  been  a  good  friend. 

Anyone  who  reviews  his  biography 
recognixes  how  Lester  won  his  success 
In  the  true  American  tradition  of  hard 
work  and  brilliance.  He  preserved  his 
humility  and  tolerance  throughout  the 
successive  steps  upward  in  his  career, 
the  greater  responafliilities  and  the  more 
difBcult  challengea  We  in  the  House 
will  miss  him  but  I  know  the  people  of 


New  York  wHl  benefit  from  his  wisdom 
and  oompasskm. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  I  join 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  paying  tribute  to  an  esteemed 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Lester 
Holtzman.  of  New  York,  who  has  re- 
cently advanced  to  the  position  of  a 
justice  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
of  New  York 

All  who  know  Lester  Holtzman  hold 
him  in  great  esteem  and  high  affection. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  privile^ire  to 
have  known  Le.ster.  both  as  a  colleague 
in  the  House  and  as  a  personal  friend 
Much  lias  been  said  by  my  colleagues 
in  recounting  Lester  Holtzmans  out- 
standing record  of  achievement  as  a 
aCember  of  the  House  from  1952  to  1961 
Much  more  can  be  said  about  his  ac- 
complishments, but  it  is  difBcult  to  cap- 
ture In  words  the  essence  of  his  warm 
personality  and  humanitarian  spirit. 

The  keen  wit  and  light  touch  of  Lester 
Holtzman  will  be  missed  by  all  who  had 
the  honor  of  knowing  him.  Through  his 
humor,  we  gained  new  insights,  new  per- 
spectives, not  possible  from  any  other 
source. 

Mr  LANE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  a  former  colleague  on 
his  elevation  to  the  position  of  Judge  of 
the  New  York  SUte  Supreme  Court.  I 
am  .Ture  that  the  experience  he  gained 
while  he  served  with  us  as  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  distinguish 
his  service  on  the  highest  court  of  the 
Empire  State. 

Representative  Lester  Holtzman  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  popular  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  His  sense  of  humor 
relaxed  many  a  situation  that  was  dead- 
locked by  tension,  and  he  helped  us  by 
his  rare  himian  liuight  to  solve  difflcult 
problems  that  appeared  to  be  insoluble 

Lester  came  to  us  In  1952.  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  84th.  86th.  88th.  and  87th 
Congresses.  Representing  a  portion  of 
Queens  County.  NY.,  he  was  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  a  metropolis.  At  an  early  age  he 
saw  the  pressures  which  life  in  a  city 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  human  conditions. 
His  was  a  middle-class  district  and  the 
problems  of  his  constituents  taught  him 
the  virtue  of  avoiding  extremes.  By 
heritage  and  training  he  acquired  the 
compassion  which  is  the  secret  of 
wisdom. 

On  the  Judiciary  Committee  this  tal- 
ent was  soon  recognized.  When  in  doubt 
on  any  question,  we  came  to  rely  upon 
his  integrity  and  his  soimd  Judgment. 
In  lighter  moments  and  perhaps  sensing 
the  shape  of  things  to  come,  his  friends 
would  call  him  "Judge."  It  is  ntting, 
therefore,  that  he  has  found  his  true 
calling. 

Those  who  know  him  are  certain  that 
he  will  become  an  eminent  judge  of  his 
home  State's  supreme  court.  And  they 
know  he  will  find  personal  fulfillment 
In  that  responsible  position  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  sectirlty  arid  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

His  former  colleagues  are  proud  of 
Judge  Lester  Holtxman,  and  wish  him 
every  success. 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  colleague  on  the  Judictery  Com- 
mittee is  now  sitting  as  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
As  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
committee  he  reflected  a  high  sense  of 
legalistic  Judgment  In  the  consideration 
of  the  voluminous  legislation  considered 
for  recommendation  to  the  House.  His 
ability  to  discern  the  true  value  ol  legal 
presentments  as  a  contribution  to  pro- 
cedures of  the  courts  or  the  protection 
of  the  legal  rights  of  the  cltteenry  attest 
to  his  superior  ability  as  a  trial  lawyer. 
His  constancy  in  the  support  of  civil 
rights  legislation  and  every  question 
touching  upon  the  rights  of  the  accused 
emphasize  his  leadership  as  a  true 
defender   of   human   rights. 

His  fine  sense  of  humor  relaxed  the 
committee  at  times  when  the  debates 
became  personal  and  acrimoniously  bit- 
ter. He  is  a  fair  and  fearless  man.  He 
loves  life  and  i)eople.  His  background 
dictates  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  metropolitan  city  community.  He 
is  a  humanitarian  who  believes  In  help- 
ing people  to  develop  into  productive 
citizens.  At  an  early  age  he  witnessed 
the  disappointments  suffered  by  the 
masses  in  life's  struggle. 

He  is  a  strong  champion  of  the  weak, 
but  at  the  same  time  expecting  those  who 
seek  remedial  aid  to  accept  their  re- 
sponsibility to  society.  He  fought 
against  special  laws  and  against  4>e- 
cial  groups  of  malfactors  that  prevented 
the  protection  of  Innocent  men. 

The  oommittee  lost  one  of  it*  most 
talented  and  respected  members.  His 
broad  wisdom  in  the  law  will  enrich  the 
supreme  court  bench  of  New  York 
State.  We.  his  colleagues,  are  proud 
of  his  election  by  a  rewarding  electorate. 
Although  the  Congress  has  loct  di- 
rectly the  services  of  a  great  advocate — 
yet  gracing  the  bench  with  his  distin- 
guished fellow  jurists  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  emi- 
nence that  his  scholarly  attainments 
will  contribute  to  the  decisions  of  this 
high  tribunal — may  Ood  bless  falm  In 
his  future  legal  pursuits  to  give  a  greater 
service  to  the  people  with  honor  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ele- 
vation of  our  former  colleague.  Lester 
Holtzman.  to  a  position  on  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  was  the  result  of  a  wise 
choice.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  was  known  as  an  able  lawyer,  a  wise 
counselor,  a  hard  worker,  and  a  dedi- 
cated servant  of  the  people.  He  will  un- 
doubtedly rate  high  as  a  Judicial  officer. 
Having  known  Lester  Holtzman 
throughout  his  service  in  the  House.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  enjoy  his  friendship 
and  to  watch  with  interest  his  energetic 
devotion  to  his  work.  Affable,  friendly. 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor,  Lester  is 
always  welcome  In  any  company.  I  shall 
look  back  upon  my  acquaintance  with 
him  with  pleasant  memories,  and  shall 
always  look  forward  to  hearing  good 
news  of  his  success  and  progress  In  his 
chosen  profession.  We  are  all  i;»tmd  of 
him  and  wish  him  the  best. 
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GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  life  and  character  of  our  former  col- 
league, now  Justice  Lester  Holtzman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OHara  of  Michigan  > .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LANDRUM-GRIFFIN    ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  'Mr.  LandrumI  is  rt-c- 
ognized  for  90  minutes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Thornbehry]  may  be 
recognized  at  this  time  and  that  I  may 
be  recognized  immediately  following  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE   LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON    TO 

^  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thormberrt]  Is 
lecognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  25 
years  ago  today  the  people  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  here  in 
the  House,  in  a  special  election  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  now 
serves  the  Nation  as  Its  distinguished 
Vice  President. 

Lyndon  B.  Jomnson  was  no  stranger 
to  the  Congress  when  the  people  of  the 
10th  District  recognized  his  talents  in 
choosing  him  as  their  representative. 
He  served  as  a  congressional  secretary  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  Kleberg,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Texas,  for  5  years. 
Later  he  was  appointed  State  adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
traUon  for  Texas,  the  post  which  he  held 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  House. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  House  for  almost  12  years  is 
recognized  by  ail  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  House.  Immediately 
usxjn  his  membership  in  the  House  he 
became  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  where  he  made 
a  lasting  contributwn  to  the  prepared- 
ness of  oui-  Nation's  defense  for  World 
War  II. 

Subsequently,  when  under  the  reor- 
ganization plaui  the  legislative  subcom- 
mittees on  defense  were  reorganized  into 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
he  became  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee and  continued  his  valued  work  in 
connection  with  defense  legislation  and 
defense  preparedness. 


In  1948.  he  was  elected  a  JJS.  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  His  colleagues  im- 
g^ediately  recognized  his  great  qualities 
of  servioe  and  leadership  ajyi  he  was 
selected  by  his  colleagues  as  the  majority 
whip  of  the  Senate  in  the  82d  Congress. 
Later  he  was  elected  to  become  the 
youngest  Senate  floor  leader  on  record 
and  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  distinguished  Senate 
majority  leaders  in  our  Nation's  history. 
The  record  he  made  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  is  well  known  to  all  of  us 
and  history  will  record  the  tremendous 
contribution  he  made  to  oiu-  Nation  as 
the  majority  leader  in  one  of  the  most 
difBcult  and  trying  times  in  our  Nation  s 
history. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  historic 
national  election  in  1960  in  which  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  conducted  a  campaign 
throughout  the  entire  United  States, 
bringing  the  issues  to  the  people  every- 
where and  resulting  in  his  election  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  closely 
the  career  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  have 
never  ceased  to  be  amazed  at  his  great 
energy  and  almost  unbelievable  capacity 
for  work.  So  accustomed  have  we  be- 
come to  his  great  achievements  that  it 
seems  only  natural  that  now.  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  election  to  the  Con- 
gress, he  is  recognized  as  the  hardest 
working  Vice  President  our  Nation  has 
ever  had. 

One  of  the  most  important  assign- 
ments our  Vice  President  has  is  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Space  Council. 
When  he  spoke  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
luncheon  for  Astronaut  John  Glenn  in 
New  York  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Johnson 
graciously  acknowledged  the  contribu- 
tions of  others  which  made  Glenn's 
flight  possible.  What  Mr.  Johnson 
modestly  failed  to  mention  was  his  own 
Important  role.  The  Vice  President  also 
neglected  to  point  out  that  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  first  Senate  Space 
Committee,  and  therefore  had  a  leading 
part  in  the  great  space  accomplishments 
of  which  our  Nation  is  so  Justly  proud 
today. 

Another  of  our  Vice  President's  im- 
portant roles  is  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  the  Peace 
Corps.  So  successful  has  the  Peace 
Corps  been  in  demonstrating  its  worth 
in  an  almost  unbelievably  short  time 
that  the  House  recently  showed  its  great 
faith  In  the  Peace  Corps'  mission  by 
doubling  last  year's  appropriations. 

But  the  Vice  President  has  not  merely 
left  it  to  the  Peace  Corps  to  extend  the 
hand  of  international  friendship  and 
good  will.  During  his  first  year  in  office, 
he  personally  visited  13  foreign  coun- 
tries. At  the  request  of  the  President, 
he  went  to  Africa  to  head  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation for  the  celebration  of  Senegal  in- 
dependence; to  southeast  Asia  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  with  heads  of  state  to 
strengthen  defenses  against  Communist 
aggression  and  improve  the  economy  of 
these  states;  to  West  Berlin  to  represent 
the  President  at  conferences  on  the  Ber- 
lin crisis;  and  to  Sweden  as  head  of  the 
UJ3.  delegation  attending  the  funeral  of 
Dag  Hammarskjold. 


All  of  this  has  been  in  addition  to  his 
regular  daily  work  in  connection  with  his 
membership  on  the  National  Security 
Council,  his  attendance  at  Cabinet  meet- 
ings, and  his  frequent — almost  daily — 
invitations  to  White  House  conferences 
and  briefings. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  qual- 
ify him  as  the  busiest  Vice  President  in 
history.  Mr.  Johnson.  I  believe,  regards 
as  one  of  his  most  important  assign- 
ments the  chairmanship  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Emplojrment 
Opportunity.  Recent  reports  of  this 
Committee's  work  make  it  apparent  that 
it  is  going  to  do  far  more  than  Just  exist 
the  way  similar  committees  have  tended 
to  do  in  the  past.  It  is  making  a  sincere 
and  effective  effort  to  bring  our  Ameri- 
can ideals  closer  to  i-eality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  10th  Congressional  District  of  Texas 
take  great  pride  that  this  great  Ameri- 
can began  his  illustrious  career  of  public 
elective  service  25  years  ago  when  he 
was  elected  by  that  district  to  this  body, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  congratulate  him. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  I  yield  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  BCr.  Speaker,  25 
years  ago  today  there  was  elected  to  this 
body  from  his  congressional  district  in 
Texas  the  present  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

From  the  time  of  his  early  arrival  in 
this  body  he  was  marked  for  leadership 
by  his  colleagues  as  a  dedicated  legis- 
lator, one  who  possessed  the  qualities  of 
leadership  and  one  who  would  make  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

From  a  new  Member  we  have  seen 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by  his  great  ability 
and  courage,  make  rapid  progress  as  a 
Monber  of  the  House,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  as  majority  leader  In  that 
body,  and  one  of  its  greatest,  now 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  few  in  the  history  of  our 
country  who  have  had  such  a  consistent 
and  rapid  rise,  and  deservedly  so,  as 
our  dear  friend,  Vice  President  Johnson, 
for  he  is  not  only  a  legislator  of  great 
ability,  keen  vision,  a  sound  progressive 
with  extraordinary  courage,  but  his 
loyalty  to  coimtry,  party,  and  friends  is 
most  significant. 

As  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  is  a  close  associate  of  our  great  Chief 
Executive,  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  Vice  President  is  not  only  devoted 
to  President  Keimedy,  but  he  is  a  team 
man.  The  country  is  matt  fortunate  in 
having  President  K«medy  and  Vice 
President  Johnson  in  the  two  key  posi- 
tions in  our  Government,  because  they 
both  abundantly  possess  to  a  marked  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  leadership  so  essen- 
tial at  all  times  but  particular^  during 
this  trying  period  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  As  an  American.  I  am  happy  our 
country  and  tlie  free  work!  has  this  team 
of  mental  giants  and  men  of  outstand- 
ing ability. 
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Aa  an  Individual,  I  am  happy,  because 
for  many  months  preceding  the  last 
Democratic  National  Convention  my 
candidates  for  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  respectively, 
were  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  And,  how  happy  our  late  be- 
loved friend.  Sam  Raybum.  would  be  if 
he  were  with  us  in  person  today,  for 
Ltnoon  Johnson  was  more  than  a  pro- 
tege of  Sam  Raybum 's:  he  was  like  a 
son.  The  friendship  that  exists  between 
the  Vice  President  and  me  is  close  and 
permanent.  It  is  a  friendship  I  value 
very  much  and  which  I  shall  always 
cherlsli. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
In  coniTatuIating  and  honoring  Vice 
President  Johnson  on  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  his  election  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  my  congratulations  are  also 
extended  to  that  sweet  wife  of  his.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  whose  love  and  advice  and 
coiuuel  have  always  been  an  inspiration 
to  him.  The  Vice  President  is  still  a 
young  man  with  many  years  of  public 
service  ahead  of  him.  not  only  in  his 
present  (KMltlon  but  Ln  other  positions 
of  great  responsibility. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  Join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  ThornberryI  in 
this  tribute  to  the  great  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  am  happy  that 
the  gentleman  has  taken  this  time  for 
this  purpose.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  flrst 
elected  to  Pederal  ofBce  as  the  Congress- 
man from  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Texas. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  one  of  the  great 
men  of  this  generation.  More  than  that 
to  me,  he  Is  my  friend.  There  is  no  per- 
son whom  I  hold  in  higher  esteem  or  for 
whom  I  have  deeper  personal  affection. 

When  I  flrst  came  to  Congress.  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  with  Lyndon  Johnson 
here  in  the  House:  and  from  the  time 
I  flrst  saw  him.  It  was  evident  to  me  that 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  stood 
out  then  as  he  does  today  even  among 
big  men.  He  served  m  this  House  for 
almost  12  years  before  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Within  4  years  after 
entering  the  Senate  his  enormous  abili- 
ties won  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  was  elected  their  ma- 
jority leader.  He  filled  this  position  in  a 
way  which  can  only  be  described  as  re- 
markable. 

The  manner  and  the  degree  to  which 
he  was  able  to  forge  legislative  records 
in  the  Senate  with  a  hairs  breadth 
majority — and  during  a  time  when  the 
executive  branch  was  under  the  control 
of  the  opposite  party — must  be  counted 
among  the  most  successful  legislative 
accomplishments  in  the  history  of  any 
parliamentary  body.  In  fact.  I  have 
heard  our  great  and  lamented  late 
Speaker.  Sam  Raybum.  say  many  times 
that  he  considered  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
be  the  greatest  party  leader  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  also  to  be  able  to  say  that 
In  southeastern  Oklahoma,  where  I  have 
the  honor  of  living,  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
one  of  the  most  loved  and  respected  men 
in  public  life.  He  is  a  product  of  the 
great  Southwest,  and  we  are  proud  that 
he  is  one  of  our  kind.     But  beyond  this 


he  is  a  great  man.  a  great  American,  and 
a  world  figure  of  the  highest  order. 
While  he  has  had  an  extraordinary 
career,  one  that  has  spanned  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  Pederal  elective  service, 
he  is  still  a  relatively  young  man;  and  it 
is  my  honest  belief  that  his  greatest 
service,  his  most  distinguished  years, 
are  still  ahead. 

I  wish  the  Vice  President,  his  lively 
wife.  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  their  lovely 
daughters  much  happiness  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
Americans  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
he  may  continue  to  be  of  further  service 
to  our  country  in  the  future. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  25  years 
ago.  at  the  age  of  29,  a  young  man  was 
victorious  in  a  special  election  for  a 
vacancy  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

He  was  not  a  newcomer  to  Washing- 
ton for  he  had  received  his  law  school 
education  here  and  had  also  made  a 
deep  impression  on  many  Members  of 
the  House  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant to  a  Texas  Member 

Thus,  he  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  from  Texas  with  a 
considerable  background  in  the  legisla- 
tive process 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent, not  only  to  me  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  but  to  all  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  here  was  a  man 
who  was  destined  for  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

And.  Mr  Speaker.  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  not  disappointed  any  of  us  who  pre- 
dicted, many  years  ago.  that  he  would  go 
far  in  the  career  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  entire  life,  the  art  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  known  Lyndon  Johnson  during 
the  25  years  that  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  My  respect  and  admir- 
ation for  his  ability,  his  leadership,  his 
integrity,  his  determination,  and  his 
amazing  capacity  to  mesh  divergent 
views  into  a  sound  comproml.se.  con- 
tinues to  grow  with  each  passing  year. 
In  1947.  when  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee were  combined  into  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Lyndon  Johnson 
became  a  .senior  member  among  the 
Democratic  members  of  that  committee. 
The  respect  and  admiration  that  he 
had  established  as  a  result  of  his  tire- 
less efforts  in  behalf  of  naval  supremacy, 
was  even  further  strengthened  and  so- 
lidifed  by  his  outstanding  work  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  where 
he  soon  became  an  acknowledged  expert 
in  all  phases  of  defense  problems 

By  1948  he  had  become  a  seasoned 
veteran  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  ready  for  the  next  advance  in 
his  amazing  career— that  of  being  a 
candidate  for  the  U  S  Senate 

As  all  of  us  know,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Fenate  in  1948  by  the  slimmest  possible 
majority,  but  he  had  accomplished  this 
feat,  which  many  thought  impossible,  by 
determination,  unparalleled  energy,  and 
by  convincing  his  constituents  that  he 
truly  had  an  amazing  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems of  government. 


But  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  merely  another  step  in  the  spec- 
tacular career  of  this  truly  outstanding 
individual,  for  in  1953  he  was  elected 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate.  As 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  he  made 
a  record  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate. 

Finally,  in  1960,  he  agreed  to  become 
John  F.  Kennedy's  running  mate,  and 
he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Lyndon  John- 
son are  never  surprised  by  his  accom- 
plishments, for  his  future  was  apparent 
from  the  day  he  became  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

TMs  is  true  because  he  is  a  man  of 
his  word. 

And  I  can  state  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  he  Is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  government  today.  Perhaps  the 
secret  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  success,  in 
addition  to  his  dedication  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  good  government,  is  the 
fact  that  he  always  knows  the  subject 
matter  which  he  discusses. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  speaks,  he 
speaks  from  knowledge.  He  has  at  his 
fingertips  the  facts  that  Justify  his  po- 
sition; but  in  addition,  he  understands 
the  other  side  of  every  problem.  IX  the 
occasion  requires  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise, he  is  always  willing  to  bring  to- 
gether conflicting  viewpoints. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  most  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  ever  to  sit  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  or  to  serve  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

He  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
all  who  know  him  and  I  will  not  be  sur- 
prised, at  some  future  date.  If  destiny 
holds  In  store  an  even  greater  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
privilege  and  an  honor,  and  It  gives  me 
great  personal  pleasure  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  happy  occasion,  in  high 
praise  of  our  tremendously  respected, 
admired,  and  beloved  Texas  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  our  country. 

Actually,  It  might  properly  be  said 
that  this  Is  really  the  Vice  President's 
30th  year  of  congressional  service  to  the 
people  of  Texas  and  to  all  Americans, 
since  his  work  on  the  Hill  began  in  1932 
as  secretary  and  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Kle- 
berg, who  represented  the  16th  District 
of  Texas,  at  that  time.  When  he  was 
serving  In  that  capacity,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent made  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
morale  of  the  staff  employees  of  the 
Congress  by  serving  as  the  speaker  of 
the  "little  congress, "  which  waa  com- 
posed of  secretaries  and  administrative 
assistants  to  the  Members. 

As  the  longtime  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  House.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  Vice  President  on  many  legis- 
lative projects  and  proposals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  business  community 
of  the  Nation.  For  instance,  early  in 
the  life  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  then  Senator  Johnson  intro- 
duced legislation  to  give  the  Adminis- 
tration authority  to  make  loans  to  small 
business   concerns    which    had   suffered 
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substantial  economic  loss  as  the  result 
of  droughts.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  pursue  his  legislative  proposal 
through  two  C'ongresses,  but  he  was 
finally  successful  in  obtaining  its  enact- 
ment, which  resulted  in  the  relief  of 
many  hundreds  of  small  businessmen, 
who  before  had  been  able  to  obtain  no 
help  under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress, 
the  future  Vice  President  was  the  chief 
sponsor  of  S.  3651 ,  a  companion  bill  to  my 
H.R.  3191,  to  create  a  small  business 
capital  bank  system,  to  provide  for  long- 
term  credit  needs  of  small  concerns. 
Senator  Johnson  continued  to  support 
this  measure  actively,  with  the  result 
that,  in  1958.  it  was  passed  as  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Since 
that  time,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  that  law,  has  licensed  well 
over  500  small  business  investment  com- 
panies, which  have  been  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  lending  financial  aid  to  small 
concerns  throughout  the  country. 

Lyndon  Johnscn,  throughout  his  ca- 
reer as  a  Congressman,  Senator,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  always  been  a 
stanch  champion  of  the  small  business- 
man and  of  the  little  man  throughout 
America  and  the  world.  When  the  oc- 
casion demands,  he  can  be  a  most  force- 
ful and  dynamic  leader;  but,  as  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  world's  great 
and  common  people  alike  know,  he  is  also 
a  kind  man.  a  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing man.  suid  a  generous  man,  who 
has  always  relied  more  upon  his  friend- 
ships and  his  pow(.>rs  of  persuasion  than 
upon  his  position  to  achieve  his  objec- 
tives. Our  Vice  President  is  one  of  the 
great  Americans  and  certainly  holds  a 
place  in  the  heart  of  Texas  equal  to  that 
of  all  of  the  other  great  men  whom 
Texas  has  given  t<3  America. 

I  am  most  hapfiy  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  congratulating  and  offering 
my  most  sincere  gcKXl  wishes  to  our  Vice 
President  on  his  silver  congressional 
anniversary. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  today  the  10th  District  of  Texas 
elected  a  new  Congressman.  Although 
I  then  represented  and  still  represent 
the  adjoining  llth  District,  and  although 
I  had  served  in  the  Texas  Legislature 
for  10  years  and  had  spent  considerable 
time  in  Austin,  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  new  Member.  Actually,  he  had 
been  in  Washington  most  of  the  time  I 
was  in  Austin  and  had  gone  back  to 
Texas  about  the  time  I  came  to  Congress. 
In  due  course  this  new  Member  came 
to  Washington  in  company  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  who  visited  Texas  shortly 
after  the  election  and  who  already  knew 
the  Congre.ssman-elect  and  considered 
him  a  close  friend.  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  assigned  an  office  directly  across  the 
hall  from  the  suite  I  then  occupied  in 
the  old  building.  We  immediately  be- 
came friends,  and  I  have  cherished  that 
friendship  ever  since. 

That  was  at  the  time  the  REA  was 
just  getting  into  serious  operation.  I 
have  always  been  interested  in  the  work 
of  that  agency,  but  I  quickly  found  that 
Lyndon  knew  considerably  more  about  it 
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than  I  did.  I  also  found  that  he  was 
mterested  in  every  activity  and  that  if 
he  did  not  then  have  all  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  wanted  about  a  subject 
he  soon  acquired  it.  Lyndon  was  close 
to  President  Roosevelt  because  the  Pres- 


the  satisfactions  of  his  associates  and 
colleagues. 

The  15  years  or  more  in  which  I  have 
been  associated  with  Vice  President 
Johnson  have  been  a  rich  experience. 
While  observing  the  25th  anniversary  of 
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REA.  Lyndon  very  wisely  rejected  it 
and  stayed  in  the  Congress.  His  service 
was  interrupted  by  a  short  tour  of  active 
duty  during  World  War  II. 

Of  course,  long  before  Lyndon  went 
to  the  Senate  he  was  recognized  as  an 
effective  leader  in  the  House.  Almost 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  Senate  he  was 
named  the  oflBciul  Democratic  leader  of 
that  body,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
election  as  Vice  President. 

Lyndon  is  now  known  the  world  over. 
His  friends  in  Washington  all  accept 
him  as  a  world  statesman,  but  he  still 
takes  a  keen  Interest  In  the  affairs  of 
his  h<xne  State,  and  of  course  his  home 
State  properly  takes  a  keen  Interest  in 
his  activities  on  the  national  stage. 
Lyndon  is  now  clearly  the  second  man 
In  the  Nation  as  far  as  the  people  of 
the  world  are  concerned,  but  he  has 
never  lost  interest  in  the  charcoal  burn- 
ers and  the  goat  raisers  of  the  hill  coun- 
try of  Texas. 

Texas  gave  this  Congress  its  most  out- 
standing Member  in  Speaker  Raybum. 
It  has  probably  contributed  more  out- 
standing Members  in  the  last  two  gen- 
erations than  any  other  section  of  the 
coimtry,  but  no  man  has  come  to  this 
Congress  and  moved  up  more  rapidly  and 
consistently  than  has  our  Vice  President. 
I  am  happy  to  have  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship during  these  25  years  of  progress. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  several  colleagues,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Texas  delegation,  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  fellow  Texan 
and  an  unexcelled  leader  of  our  present 
day. 

To  me,  Vice  President  Johnson  is  a 
man  of  simplicity,  dealing  with  the 
most  complicated  and  intricate  problems. 
I  think  one  of  the  first  things  which 
anyone  who  has  an  association  with 
Lyndon  Johnson  must  observe  is  his 
dedication.  He  is  dedicated  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  Government,  he  is  dedi- 
cated to  his  family  and  friends,  and  to 
our  great  State  of  Texas.  It  has  always 
been  my  feeling  that  a  man  who  was 
dedicated,  who  was  conscientious,  who 
did  bear  in  mind  his  responsibilities  con- 
stantly and  who  sought  to  do  the  right 
thmg.  would  usually  do  the  right  thing. 
I  believe  this  to  be  true  with  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

It  has  always  amazed  me  that  he  is 
able  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  ordi- 
narily considered  to  be  little  things.  But 
J  he  must  also  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
big  things  are  made  up  of  many  smaller 
matters.  Just  as  the  fallen  sparrow  be- 
comes matter  in  the  earth  again.  He 
knows  where  the  political  sparrow  falls 
and  is  ever  mindful  of  the  concerns  and 
the  interests,  the  happiness  and  the  trou- 
bles of  his  friends.  In  my  long  associa- 
tion with  him,  he  has  always  been  will- 
ing to  share  and  bear  the  troubles  and 


resentatives.  I  feel  justified  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  express  deep- 
est appreciation  to  him  for  his  loyalty, 
his  helpfulness,  his  cooperation  In  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  to  give  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  people  whom  we 
represent,  and  jilso  for  the  privilege  ol 
his  personal  friendship. 

I  Imow  there  are  many  people  all  over 
this  land  of  ours  who  join  with  us  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  a  few 
words  today  in  extending  good  wishes 
and  gratitude  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  well  deserved  and  highly 
complimentary  statements  are  being 
made  today  concerning  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  our  beloved  former 
colleague  and  fellow  Texan,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  Is  far  more 
than  a  Vice  President  is  expected  to  be. 
He  is  truly  bearing  a  tremendous  share 
of  the  responsibility  which  falls  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President  and  his  ofDcial 
family. 

He  has  become  an  international  figure. 
In  his  visits  around  the  world  he  has 
spread  friendliness  and  confidence  and 
history  may  well  show  that  he  has  done 
more  to  promote  good  will  toward  our 
country  than  any  man  of  our  generation. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  character- 
istics which  have  made  Lyndon  Johnson 
great.    I  could  recite  other  attributes  of 
greatness  all  the  rest  of  this  day  and  still 
not  touch  on  them  all.    I  wish  to  add 
just  one  thought  as  to  why  he  is  what 
he  is.    It  is  well  known  to  his  friends 
that  he  is  and  has  always  been  a  prodi- 
gious worker.     He  works  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  those  of  us  who  are  somewhat 
senior  to  him  in  years  have  taken  it  upon 
ourselves  to  try  to  slow  him  down.    In- 
variably he  agrees  with  us  that  he  should 
but  invariably  he  does  not  do  any  such 
thing.    All  those  of  us  who  love  him  can 
do  is  to  shake  our  heads  and  say  that  we 
do  not  see  how  he  does  It.  and  then,  like 
good  friends,  we  do  the  best  we  can  to 
help  him.     More  power  to  him  and  a 
personal  salute  from  me  to  him  on  this 
25th  anniversary  of  his  coming  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  little  about  the  life  and  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  Is  not  al- 
ready well  known  by  every  American. 
The  fact  that  he  has  responded  to  the  call 
of  duty  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  as  Democratic  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  Vice  Presidmt  is  a  point  of 
sF>ecial  pride  to  those  of  us  who  have  sup- 
ported him  in  each  of  these  public  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  principal 
problems  which  beset  our  country  con- 
cerned the  health  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. Lyndon  Johnson  came  to  Con- 
gress and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
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to  help  put  our  country  back  on  its  feet 
again. 

After  World  War  II  the  battlellnes  of 
the  cold  war  quickly  began  to  form  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  carried  his  keen  inter- 
est in  the  defense  of  our  country  to  the 
Senate  with  him.  As  the  race  in  space 
technology  got  underway.  Ltndoii  John- 
son as  Democratic  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  first  away  from  the  starting 
line  encouraging  our  Nation  to  move  fox- 
ward  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  stand  to- 
gether In  fighting  the  battles  for  freedom 
and  decency  in  the  world  on  many  fronts 
under  the  leadership  of  our  Commander 
in  Chief.  Lyndon  Johnson's  horizon  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  reach  toward 
every  country  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  our  country 
can  still  raise  up  leaders  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  of  our  time — leaders  like 
Lyndon  Johnson  whose  vision  and  ca- 
pacity have  grown  with  the  problems  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  of  our  friend,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, that  he  acts  as  if  there  would  never 
be  a  tomorrow.  There  is  truth  in  this 
characterization,  as  those  of  us  know 
who  have  ever  worked  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  on  any  project.  But  it  Ls  a 
Umited  truth. 

It  is  true  that  Lyndon  Johnson  is  not 
in  favor  of  wasting  time.  He  is  not 
notable  for  putting  off  until  afternoon 
what  he  thinks  should  be  done  in  the 
morning. 

But  he  knows  there  is  a  tomorrow,  all 
right.  In  a  very  real  sense,  it  may  be 
said  of  this  man  that  all  during  the  25 
years  he  has  held  elective  office  he  has 
been  looking  toward  all  the  tomorrows 
and  trying  to  anticipate  the  problems 
they  will  bring. 

Lthdon  Johnson's  entire  adult  life  has 
been  one  of  public  service.  His  trade- 
mark, one  might  say,  is  dedication  to  the 
Job  at  hand — and  his  vision  always  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  job.  projecting 
itself  into  a  future  that  Johnson  believes. 
and  can  make  others  believe,  will  be 
every  bit  as  challenging  and  rewarding 
as  any  past  era  that  may  be  chosen  as 
the  brightest  in  our  history. 

Our  Vice  President  is  not  a  man  who 
has  patience  with  the  defeatist  doctrine 
that  the  United  States  already  has  hit  its 
highest  peaks  and  will  be  mainly  on  the 
downgrade  from  now  on.  He  l)elieves. 
and  his  faith  stands  out  in  all  he  does, 
not  only  that  there  will  be  a  tomorrow — 
but.  also  and  more  important,  that  to- 
morrow can  be  better.  And  he  has  a  re- 
markable talent  for  inspiring  others  to  a 
similar  belief  and  for  causing  them  to 
work  with  him  to  make  it  come  true. 

This  House,  closest  of  all  our  govern- 
mental institutions  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, has  abundant  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  graduate.  And,  of  course,  being  a 
Texan.  I  naturally  feel  that  I  am  among 
those  Members  who  have  particular  rea- 
son to  feel  pride  in  his  accomplishments 
of  the  past  quarter  century  and  in  his 
continuing  determination  to  work  hard 
today  to  insure  that  there  will  be  a  to- 
morrow— the  right  kind  of  tomorrow  for 
America  and  the  world. 


Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
together fitting  that  we  should  take  this 
time  today  to  observe  the  25th  armiver- 
sary  of  our  great  Vice  President's  first 
coming  to  Congress.  We  all  should  be 
grateful  to  our  colleague.  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry,  for  having  reserved  this  time  for 
this  purpose. 

The  service  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
rendered  to  his  country  during  this  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  been  singular  in 
many  respects.  Always  and  in  every- 
thing. Lyndon  Johnson's  outlook  has 
been  constructive.  His  dedication  has 
been  unswerving.  His  attitude  has  been 
positive,  not  negative.  He  has  sought 
first  the  good  of  his  country,  and  has 
brought  to  the  public  service  as  keen  and 
alert  a  mentality  as  we  have  seen  or  are 
likely  to  see.  To  these  he  has  added  a 
bounding  energy  which  refuses  to  be 
abated. 

Lyndon  Johnson  began  to  make  his 
mark  very  early  after  coming  to  Con- 
gress. His  skills  at  human  relations  soon 
were  recognized.  He  had  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  only  4  years 
when  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  Sen- 
ator Morris  Sheppard  created  a  vacancy 
to  which  many  in  our  State  urged  him 
to  aspire.  So  outstanding  had  been  his 
service  that  then,  in  1941.  as  only  a  two 
term  Member  of  the  House.  Lyndon 
Johnson  came  within  a  mere  handful 
of  votes  of  being  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  vividly  recall  one  statement  pub- 
licly made  by  Lyndon  Johnson  during 
the  course  of  that  campaign.  He  said 
that  if  It  should  ever  become  necessary 
for  him  as  a  Senator  to  vote  to  send 
American  men  into  the  war  then  raging 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  "Lyndon  B.  John- 
son will  leave  his  seat  in  the  U  S.  Sen- 
ate and  go  with  them." 

Before  that  year  had  ended,  the  sneak 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  catapulted  us 
into  that  most  devastating  of  all  wars. 
True  to  his  word,  Lyndon  Johnson  left 
his  seat  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
to  serve  in  the  Navy  He  became,  in 
fact,  the  very  first  of  many  Members  of 
Congress  to  enter  the  armed  .services  in 
that  time  of  national  need 

This  has  been  in  one  .sense  typical  of 
the  services  rendered  his  Nation  by 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Without  asking 
the  cost  to  himself,  he  has  characteris- 
tically plunged  in  and  applied  the  great 
skills  at  his  command  to  doing  the  job 
that  needed  to  be  done 

Not  to  be  denied,  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1948  at  the  age  of  39 
His  truly  outstanding  service  there  is 
such  recent  history  that  It  needs  little 
recitation  or  repetition  at  this  time  In 
the  Senate,  he  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  as  the  leader  of  his  party, 
and  was  the  only  Senator  ever  so  elected 
during  his  first  term  in  that  body  I 
think  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  certainly  the 
most  effective  Senate  majority  leader  in 
this  century,  and  quite  probably  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  U  S.  Senate. 

But  It  IS  not  a  time  for  eulogy  The 
entire  story  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
not  yet  been  written.  This  quarter  cen- 
tury of  service  which  we  observe  today 
is.  I  feel,  but  prolog  to  the  great  serv- 
ice which  lies  ahead  of  him  In  his 
trips  abroad  representing  the  President 


of  the  United  States  at  the  direction  of 
the  President,  Vice  President  Johhsoiv 
has  demonstrated  that  same  unrivaled 
skill  in  dealing  with  people  which  ele- 
vated him  to  a  stature  of  such  preemi- 
nence in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  la  a  skill 
and  a  dedication  which  we  sorely  need 
in  the  councils  of  the  world,  and  I  salute 
and  applaud  the  wisdom  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  utilizing  this  great 
skill  to  the  utmost  in  behalf  of  our 
Nation. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  still  a  young  man. 
I  am  convinced  that  his  greatest  service 
to  our  Nation  lies  before  him. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  living  Americans  of  our  time — 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  Lyndon  Johnson  first  came  to  the 
Congress  25  years  ago.  all  who  knew  him 
knew  that  he  was  destined  for  great 
things  and  for  positions  of  high  respon- 
sibility. No  one,  of  course,  could  know 
that  one  day  he  would  be  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  that  he 
would  grace  that  office  with  an  ability 
atid  distinction  that  would  win  for  him 
the  admiration  of  Americans  and  free- 
dom-loving peoples  throughout  the 
world  His  limitless  energy  and  deter- 
mined drive  have  marked  him  as  a  doer 
of  great  things,  but,  more  than  anything 
else,  his  sincerity  and  dedication  to  pur- 
po.se  have  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  men  everywhere.  Our 
country  and  our  world  is  a  better,  safer, 
and  a  more  secure  place  because  of  him, 
and  people  of  high  and  low  station  have 
come  to  rely  heavily  up)on  his  fair  and 
cool  Judgment. 

The  pace  and  progress  of  our  great 
Nation  has  been  to  a  great  extent  the 
stature  of  the  great  Americans  that  It 
has  produced  over  the  years.  This  being 
so.  we  can  all  take  comfort  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  presence  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  establishes  beyond 
doubt  that  the  country's  ability  to 
produce  men  of  distinction,  determina- 
tion, and  ability  remains  undiminished. 
It  is  well  recognized  that  in  this  great 
American  we  have  a  man  of  outstanding 
statesmanship — capable  of  handling  the 
intricate  problems  of  domestic  policy  as 
well  as  the  delicate  problems  of  our 
international  relations.  Our  great  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit  to  share  his  respon- 
sibility with  this  outstanding  American 
and  the  Nation  cheers  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice.  It  is  understandable  that  all 
Texans  share  a  special  pride  in  this  re- 
markable native  son  who  h£u  demon- 
strated as  much  as  any  man  that  he 
truly  po.s.se.s.ses  the  enviable  ability  to 
"walk  with  kings  and  yet  not  lose  the 
common  touch." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  most  sincerely  con- 
gratulate Vice  President  Lyndon  John- 
son on  the  completion  of  25  years  of 
srrvice  to  our  country,  and  I  predict 
many,  many  more  years  of  devoted  effort 
in  the  cause  of  the  Nation  to  which  he 
ha.s  dedicated  his  life 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is 
an  iionor  to  request  that  a  speech  re- 
centlv  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Lyn- 
don B  JcniNsoN.  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  be  included  in  my 
ext'OMon   of   remarks, 
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Texas  has  produced  great  men  to 
.serve  our  Nation ;  certainly  our  National 
Capital,  Washington,  is  a  better  witness 
to  this  than  some  of  us  newcomers.  One 
of  the  greatest  men — If  not  the  great- 
est— to  emerge  from  my  native  State 
IS  Lyndon  Johnson.  This  speech  reflects 
t!ie  basic  force  that  has  made  Texas 
great:  the  contribution  to  its  common 
wealth  by  men  of  all  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  In  unity  and  with  the 
common  cause  of  liberty  to  fight  for 
tiiese  men  of  diverse  background  gained 
victory. 

On  this  day,  when  our  Vice  President 
celebrates  his  silver  anniversary,  so  to 
.speak,  of  his  emergence  into  the  national 
.scene,  these  remarks  of  his  are  a  testi- 
monial of  the  man. 

Let  us  all  wish  him  well  and  God- 
speed and  sustenance  in  all  he  does. 

The  speech  follows: 

RrMARKS  BY  Vice  PmEsiDENT  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson.  Prepared  roR  Delfvert  Upon 
Receipt  of  1961  Antidiscrimination 
Award,  American  Jewish  Congress,  of 
Baltimore.  Md  ,  April  3,  1962 

TO  advance  human  dicnitt 

I  accept  this  honor  with  a  reluctance  that 
goes  way  beyond  modesty.  I  remember  so 
well  the  remark  made  to  me  many  years  ago 
by  a  wise  old  Texan.  "Young  man,"  he  said, 
"Just  remember  that  how  many  awards  and 
honors  you  have  isn't  the  real  sign  of  great- 
ness.    It's  how  many   you  deserve." 

I  cant  think  of  any  honor  I've  ever  wanted 
to  deserve  more  than  this  one.  I  cherish 
the  very  thought  that  I  have  contributed  In 
some  measures  to  spreading  liberty  and  op- 
portunity  to  more  of  our  citizens. 

Yet.  I  know  deep  In  my  heart  that  I  have 
done  only  what  any  responsible  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  do  I  have  done  only  what  mil- 
lions of  dedicated  Americans  are  doing  and 
trying  to  do 

That  Is  why  I  have  come  with  reluctance. 

I  accept  this  honor  In  good  conscience 
only  because  I  view  It  as  a  token  of  apprecia- 
tion and  encouragement  to  tho«e  Americans, 
Including  members  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  who  have  worked  so  long  to  make 
the  American  dream  a  thing  of  life. 

But  I  could  never  view  this  plaque  as  a 
tribute  U)  me  alone.  You  see,  I  got  my 
"reward"  for  my  efforts  against  discrimina- 
tion long  before  tonight. 

My  reward  has  been  an  Increased  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  what  my  coun- 
try stands  for  and  must  be. 

My  "profit"  has  been  a  sharper  awareness 
of  what  It  Is  we  offer  when  we  Americans 
speak  to  the  world. 

mankind  in  change 
In  the  last  several  months  I  have  been 
In  many  countries  on  several  continent*. 
1  have  seen  many  faces  In  that  great  mass 
of  mankind  which  Is  caught  up  In  turbulent 
change 

I  h;ive  seen   people   who  most  of  all  need 

hope 

I  have  seen  people  who  are  yearning  to 
be  free. 

I  have  seen  people  who  are  struggling  to 
oreak  the  bonds  of  poverty,  Illness,  and  U- 

uteracy. 

You  cannot  work  for  long  with  the  Presl- 
>ieut  s  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
pTtunlty  without  achieving  a  better  un- 
a-rstandlnK  of  the  forces  that  are  most 
I'Wirful  among  these  people  In  far-distant 
l.'ind^ 

After  all.  the  goal  of  our  human  rights 
organizations  Is  to  provide  for  our  own  citi- 
zens the  hope  and  freedom  that  we  hold 
'orth    as   a   goal    to   these    masses    In    other 

liiiids. 
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Perhaps  I  can  explain  how  much  I  really 
have  gained  from  work  In  this  field  by  talk- 
ing a  bit  about  a  magazine  article  I  read 
years  ago.  It  was  written  by  a  man  named 
Libby  Benedict. 

He  pointed  out  that  when  someone  slurs 
Negroes,  Jews,  or  Italians,  many  people 
often  respond  by  saying,  "Look  at  Ralph 
Bunche,"  or,  "What  about  Einstein?"  or, 
"Have  you  heard  of  Toscanlnl?" 

Benedict  made  what  seemed  to  me  a  vital 
point  when  he  said  that  while  these  de- 
fenders of  Negroes,  Jews,  or  Italians  mean 
well,  they  have  the  wrong  approach.  Let 
me  quote  Benedict: 

"What  a  minority  group  wants  Is  not  the 
right  to  have  geniuses  among  them,  but  the 
right  to  have  fools  and  scoundrels — without 
being  condemned  as  a  group. 

"Every  group  has  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  wrongdoers.  But  when  wrongdoers 
belong  to  a  minority  group  their  number  is 
magnified  In  the  minds  of  other  people. 
Minorities  would  gladly  give  up  the  reflected 
glory  of  their  great  men.  If  only  the  world 
didn't  burden  them  with  the  Ignominy  of 
their  scoundrels." 

OUR  OWN  rights 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  any  people  could 
take  that  lesson  to  heart  it  would  be  us 
Americans.  For  who  among  us  has  not  felt 
the  sting  of  being  In  a  minority  at  one  time 
or  another? 

I  make  that  point  only  as  a  reminder  that 
when  we  stand  up'  against  bigotry  we  are 
not  being  charitable  to  "other"  groups.  We 
are  protecting  our  own  liberties,  our  own 
precious  rights  to  be  Judged  as  Individuals. 
I  am  sure  that  the  President,  and  the 
many  others  who  are  giving  such  courageous 
leadership  to  efforts  to  achieve  true  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens  are  doing 
so  because  they  know  that  only  In  this  way 
can  they  Insure  that  their  children  wUl  be 
free. 

Why  should  our  Government  be  so  con- 
cerned about  racial  Injustice? 

There  are  some  hard,  practical  considera- 
tions that  none  of  us  can  overlook: 

Our  country  and  the  whole  free  world  is 
confronted   with  an  Immense  challenge. 

It  Is  a  challenge  that  stretches  from  the 
rice  paddies  of  Vietnam  to  the  rain  forests 
of  Africa  to  the  steamy  villages  of  Latin 
America — right  on  the  farthest  reaches  of 
outer  space. 

To  meet  that  challenge  In  triumph  we 
shall  need  every  resource  this  Nation  can 
muster. 

We  shall  need  the  Intellectual  genius, 
moral  strength,  political  astuteness,  orator- 
ical skill,  mechanical  know-how — all  these 
and  many  things  more  we  shall  need. 

We  must  remember,  as  Harry  Emerson  Pos- 
dlck  once  said,  that  "Democracy  Is  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  there  are  extraor- 
dinary possibilities  In  ordinary  people." 

Whatever  may  be  offered  by  a  lad  trapped 
In  the  slums  of  Harlem,  or  a  youngster  Iso- 
lated on  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  boy 
struggling  along  on  a  mldwestern  farm — 
whatever  each  can  offer,  the  Nation  must 
receive. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  moving  tributes 
to  democracy  and  human  freedom  that  I 
ever  read  was  the  statement  by  Chaplain 
Roland  B.  Qlttelsohn  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  dedicated  the  6th  Marine  Division  Ceme- 
tery on  Iwo  Jlma.     He  said: 

"Somewhere  In  this  plot  of  ground  there 
may  lie  the  man  who  could  have  discovered 
the  cure  for  cancer.  Under  one  of  these 
Christian  crosses,  or  beneath  a  Jewish  Star 
of  David,  there  may  rest  now  a  man  who  was 
destined  to  be  a  great  prophet  •  •  •.  Now 
they  He  here  silently  In  this  sacred  soil, 
and  we  gather  to  consecrate  this  earth  to 
their  me/nory   •    •   •. 

"Here  He  officers  and  men.  Negroes  and 
whites,  rich  men  and  poor  •  •  •.  Here  are 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  •  •  •.    Here 


no  man  prefers  another  because  of  his  faltli. 
or  despises  him  beciiuse  of  his  color.  Here 
there  are  no  quotas  of  how  many  from  each 
group  are  admitted  or  allowed.  Theirs  is 
the  highest  and  the  purest  democracy, 

"And  many  Uvtog  among  us.  th«  living, 
who  •  •  •  lifts  his  hand  to  hate  against  a 
brother,  or  thinks  himself  superior  to 
those  who  happen  to  be  m  the  mmorlty, 
makes  of  this  ceremony  and  of  the  bloody 
sacrifice  It  commemorates,  an  empty,  hollow 
mockery." 

That  Is  a  remark  which  reflects  brilliantly 
the  principles  of  morality,  of  religion,  of 
respect  for  human  worth,  on  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

MORAL  obligation 

Each  generation  has  an  obligation  to  keep 
those  principles  alive. 

Each  generation  U  obligated  to  expand 
their  impact,  to  make  them  more  meaning- 
ful to  more  people. 

You  and  I  know  what  the  obstacles  are. 
John   Stuart  Mill  once  wrote  that,  "The 
despotism  of  custom  is  everywhere  a  stand- 
ing hindrance  to  human  advancement." 

We  see  the  painful  truth  of  this  as  we 
observe  efforts  to  erase  from  our  society  the 
blot  of  racial  and  religious  discrimination. 
And  I  say  this  with  no  "holier  than  thou" 
attitude.  We  all  have  been  Influenced  by 
the  ideas,  the  assumptions,  the  likes,  the  dis- 
likes, of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Each 
of  us  Is  to  some  degree  a  victim  of  our  en- 
vironments. 

What  we  must  do  is  free  ourselves,  and 
help  to  free  each  other,  from  the  ignorance, 
the  outmoded  notions,  that  are  Incompatible 
with  a  free  society  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  space  vehicles. 

The  recent  flight  into  the  distant  yonder 
by  Colonel  Glenn  was  Just  one  dramatic 
example  of  the  extent  to  which  we  can  over- 
come Ignorance  if  only  we  devote  the  neces- 
sary resources  and  energy  to  the  Job. 

We  can  also  rip  the  veil  of  mystery  from 
the  dark  outer  spaces  of  human  behavior 
if  we  will  devote  the  necessary  effort  to  find- 
ing ways  in  which  the  human  race  can  live 
within  a  true  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  on  leadership  in  a  scientific  effort 
where  our  goal  is  truly  the  stars. 

I  say  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  equaUy  zealous  in  Its  leadership  of  the 
effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  human 
mind  and  spirit. 

One  problem  is  that  scientific  progress  is 
so  easy  to  Identify. 

hats  eb  not  inxvitabuc 

Progress  in  the  field  of  human  relations  is 
often  difficult  to  see  or  measure. 

And  when  confilct  is  so  much  more  news- 
worthy than  amity,  people  are  likely  to  be- 
come lethargic,  to  fall  victim  to  despair. 

But  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  notion 
that  racial  or  religious  hatred  and  confilct 
are  inevitable  any  more  than  our  forefathers 
were  prepared  to  accept  muddy  roads  and 
horses  and  buggies  as  an  Inevitable  part  of 
life. 

We  have  got  to  believe  that  we  can  make 
this  country  a  foremost  example  of  what  is 
possible  for  all  the  world. 

We  must  have  confidence  that  we  can 
make  ours  a  society  in  which  men  and 
women  of  all  races,  religions,  and  back- 
grounds can  live  under  conditions  of  mutual 
respect  and  of  true  equality  of  opportunity. 
I  believe  that  we  can. 

road   to   progrzss 

You  see,  I  came  to  Washington  from  Texas 
some  30  years  ago.  I  remember  what 
Washington  was  like  then.  I  remember 
how  difficult  it  was  for  a  Negro  to  get  a 
Government  Job  of  any  importance  or 
prectige. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  thoee  SO 
years. 
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Tou  know.  I  got  a  Kbarp,  personal  re- 
minder at  wta*t  has  becc  bappeniii«  In  UUa 
country  recanUy  wlien  I  vent  to  San  An- 
tonio to  urge  tiie  people  to  elect  Uknkt  B. 
OoMZALa  to  OoDcreas. 

We  made  wbiatia  stops  all  over  town. 
Late  In  tiie  day  we  stopped  near  a  big  super- 
mai'lcet.  I  wsm  given  an  eloquent  Introditc- 
Uon  by  a  Negro  wIm  has  been  a  friend  for 
many  years. 

Then.  If  I  may  be  modest  enough  to  say 
so.  I  got  up  and  delivered  what  I  hoped 
waa  a  good  speech. 

As  the  meeting  broke  up  a  mlddle-aged 
Negro  gentleman  stepped  up  to  the  pick- 
up truck  on  which  I  stood  and  said: 

"Mr.  Vice  President,  I  was  born  two  bloclci 
from  this  .spot.  And  I've  lived  here  all  of 
a  long  life  But  let  me  tell  you  that  never 
In  the  wildest  night  did  I  dream  that  Id 
live  long  enough  to  have  a  white  Texan  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  come  to  this 
corner,  be  Introduced  by  a  Negro,  and  get 
up  and  appeal  to  the  people  to  vote  lur 
a  man  named  Gonzalez." 

That  was  a  sharply  touching  moment  for 
me,  because  until  that  remark  was  made  I 
was  completely  unaware  of  what  really  had 
taken  place,  or  of  how  much  It  signified 
in  the  way  of  change. 

Yes.  there's  been  a  lot  of  change  In  the 
last  30  years.  But  there  s  room  for  a  lot 
more. 

I  pledge  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  President 
that  were  going  to  produce  more  progress 
In  the  first  4  Kennedy  years  than  the 
country  made  In  all  those  30  I  pledge  yuu 
that. 

But  I  appeal  to  you  and  to  the  other 
citizens  of  thU  community  Join  l:i  the 
tight 

Oovernmpnt  cannot  do  the  Job  al  )ne  It 
ought  not  to  try  to  do  the  Job  alone 

ISOI^TION    HAS   VANiaHKD 

You  know.  I  am  sure,  that  lanje  portions 
of  America  once  were  so  isolationist  thitt 
the  people  there  cared  little  what  happi-ned 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  United  States 

The    America    of    Isolation    has    vanished 
Housewives,   barbers,   cabdrlvera.   and   clerks 
from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  another  are 
preoccupied  with  questions  of  world  affairs 

"Who's  ahead  In  Africa,  the  CommunisU 
or  the  United  States?"  they  ask. 

Or,  "What  about  this  revolutlin  that  s 
■tlrrini;  up  so  much  trouble  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica "»•• 

Mr  anil  Mr^  Averas^e  .American  must  real- 
ize that  deeply  involved  in  the  crises  that 
beset  Africa.  .Vsia  and  Latin  America  Is  this 
question  of  equal  Justice.  This  fundamental 
human  yearning  for  dignity  li  at  the  very 
heart  of  so  much  of  the  turmoil  with  which 
we  and  others  are  grappling. 

In  summlnij  up,  let  me  again  expre.-a  my 
appreciation  f  )r  this  honor  I  have  <iven 
you  many  reaaons  why  I  have  eng.i^ed  in 
these  activities  that  you  seem  to  think 
worthy  of  special  mention 

I  must  Conclude  by  giving  you  the  only 
reason  that  should  really  matter  in  the  long 
run 

I  am  against  bl;?otry  and  discrimination 
t>ecause  I  think  they  are  wrong. 

I  am  for  human  understanding,  for  equal 
Justice,  f  >r  equality  of  opportunity  because 
I  think  they  are  rlw;ht. 

May  this  country  always  be  the  kind  where 
A  man  needs,  and  the  people  demand,  no 
greater  explanation  than  this. 

I   tli.iak  you 

Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  SUte  of  Texaa  owe  a  very 
real  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Lyndoh  Baitjks  Johnson,  for  this  great 
Texan  has  dedicated  almost  half  of  his 
life  to  tlie  service  of  the  United  States 


and  the  people  of  his  home   State   of 
Texas. 

This  long  and  distinguished  period  of 
service  besran  25  years  ago  today,  on 
April  10.  1937,  when  the  Honorable  Mr 
Johnson  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  10th  Con- 
gres.'uonal  District  of  Texas  in  a  spe- 
cial election.  The  people  of  his  dis- 
trict reelected  him  as  their  Repre.senta- 
tive  to  the  76th.  77th.  78th.  79th,  and 
80th  Congresses. 

In  1941,  just  3  days  after  the  ter- 
rible attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Vice  Presi- 
dent JoHNSor*  enlisted  in  the  U  S.  Navy 
and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  com- 
mander. He  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  to  volunteer  his 
services  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Fur  7 
months  he  served  as  special  emissary  for 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  While  serv- 
ing in  the  Navy,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry 
under  fire.  He  still  holds  the  rank  of 
commander  in  the  US   Naval  Reserves. 

Mr  Johnson's  service,  both  as  a  legis- 
lator and  an  outstanding  Navy  officer, 
was  honored  by  the  people  of  Texas  on 
November  2,  1948.  when  they  elected  him 
to  the  US.  Senate  and  again  elected 
him  to  the  Senate  in  1954  and  1960. 

During  his  time  of  service,  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Johnson  con.sistently  and 
successfully  maintained  an  interest  In 
and  fought  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  his  home  State  of  Texas. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
flttinsj  and  appropriate  that  the  Honor- 
able Mr  Johnson  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  November 
8,  I960,  for  he  has.  and  rightly  so.  gained 
a  reputation  throughout  this  ereat  land 
as  an  outstanding  and  able  leader  His 
abilities  have  earned  him  respect  as  the 
greatest  Vice  President  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  He  has  contributed  more  of 
himself  and  his  ideas  than  any  Vice 
President  m  history  The  re.^pect  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  US  Senate  was  .shown 
when  they  elected  him  Democratic  leader 
of  the  Senate  in  1953.  a  poMtiun  he  held 
until  he  became  Vice  President. 

Since  my  election  to  tins  ixxly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tiie  Vice  President  has  shown 
me  every  courtesy  and  has  been  of  great 
assistanre  m  my  as.sumption  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  US  Representative  I  value  his 
fnen^l.ship  hit'hly.  I  respect  his  leader- 
-<;hip  capabilities. 

The  remarks  by  my  colleagues.  I  feel, 
are  mo.st  appropriate,  fur  this  great  Tex- 
an and  great  American  most  surely  de- 
serves the  respect,  admiration,  and  honor 
of  all  Americans 

Thank  you.  Mr   Speaker 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 25  years  a*;o  today,  the  voters  of  the 
10th  lexas  Di.>trict  elected  a  new  Con- 
gressman. The  man  elected  was  Lyndon 
Haines  Johnson,  of  Johnson  City 

Althou.:h  he  had  served  as  a  congres- 
sional .secretary,  this  young  man  had 
never  before  offered  for  public  office. 
His  election  to  this  high  office  at  age  28 
was  even  more  remarkable,  for  his  home 
county  had  been  a  part  of  the  10th  Dis- 
trict only  2  years  But  then,  everything 
about  Lyndon  B  Johnson  is  remarkable. 


He  exemplifies  the  Horatio  Alger  story 
with  a  political  theme.  When  he  com- 
pleted high  school,  he  started  to  college 
at  Southwest  Texas  State  College  with 
barely  enough  money  to  register.  By 
hard  work  and  initiative,  he  earned  his 
education.  His  last  college  Job  was  sec- 
retary to  the  college  president. 

After  a  short  term  as  a  teacher  of 
public  speaking  at  Houston,  he  entered 
the  political  field  as  a  secretary  to  Rep- 
resentative Dick  Kleberg.  It  was  while 
he  was  on  this  Job  that  he  made  the 
ureate.st  contribution  to  Washington  and 
to  his  own  success,  for  it  was  here  that 
he  met,  wooed,  and  married  Lady  Bird 
Taylor,  of  Karnack.  Tex. 

In  1935  Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  age 
of  27  was  selected  as  State  director  for 
a  new  program  to  help  young  people 
through  the  depression  by  providing 
part-time  jobs  so  that  they  could  finish 
lugh  school  or  college  and  vocational 
training  for  those  young  people  who 
were  not  in  school.  This  program  was 
the  National  Youth  Administration  of 
Texas. 

In  this  position  Johnson  put  together 
an  organization  of  young  men  who  have 
remained  his  stanch  friends  during  the 
nearly  30  years  which  intervened  from 
that  day  to  this.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  was  privileged  to  be  included  in 
this  group. 

Until  this  good  day  there  remain  In 
Tixas  more  than  100  beautiful  roadside 
parks  on  Texas  highways  constnicted 
by  the  National  Youth  AdmlnlstraQon. 
Nearly  100.000  young  people  received 
vocational  training  through  the  medium 
of  part-time  jobs  provided  under  the 
direction  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Through  his  leadership  and  his  accom- 
plisliments  with  tlus  organization,  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  business  and 
political  leaders  not  only  in  the  Austin 
district  but  throughout  the  State  of 
Texas.  It  was  while  he  was  in  this 
position  that  he  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  two  men  who  later  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  his  career.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  lioosevelt  and  the  Congressman 
from  the  Fourth  Texas  District,  Sam 
Rayburn. 

I  -shall  leave  to  others  the  success 
story  of  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  House, 
in  the  Senate,  and  as  our  distinguished 
Vice  President.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  during  the  25  years  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  been  in  Washington,  he 
has  carved  a  place  in  history.  For  here 
he  us  in  his  element  as  a  persuasive  and 
masterful  leader.  His  ability  to  resolve 
differrnces  between  various  individuals 
and  factions  is  unequaled. 

Probably,  his  greatest  personal  asset 
IS  absolute  devotion  to  tho.se  with  whom 
he  .serve.s— be  it  the  President  or  the 
janitors  in  his  office.  He  is  always  will- 
ing to  give  more  than  he  asks  of  anyone. 

The  nomination  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency was  neither  solicited  nor  desired. 
but  when  the  challenge  came.  Lyndon 
Johnson  accepted  the  responsibilities 
with  all  the  fervor  that  was  in  him. 

To  tiiat  high  office  he  has  brought 
new  lusu?r.  To  his  home  State  of  Texas 
he  has  brought  great  honor.  To  his 
country  and  the  Democratic  Party  he  has 
brought   devotion   and   ability   equaling 
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and  surpassing  the  magnitude  of  the 
vast  responsibilities  placed  on  him  in  this 
time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  in  the  Texas  Legislature  In  Austin, 
Tex..  25  years  ago  when  Vice  President 
Johnson  made  his  first  race  for  Con- 
gress. I  recall  visiting  him  at  his  head- 
quarters in  Austin.  He  was  dynamic 
and  forceful  then;  he  is  more  so  now. 
Previously  I  had  met  him  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity when  Vice  President  John  N. 
Garner  was  honored  by  Baylor  Univer- 
sity in  the  fall  of  1936. 

Throughout  more  than  25  years  I  have 
known  our  great  and  distinguished  Vice 
President.  This  has  been  a  rich  and 
rewarding  experience  for  me. 

No  man  works  harder  and  plans  with 
more  precision  than  our  friend  we  honor 
and  congratulate  today. 

Vice  President  Johnson  Is  a  good  man 
and  an  able  man.  one  who  has  excelled 
in  countless  ways.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished legislative  leader,  and  a  very 
great  and  successful  Vice  President. 

No  man  in  the  past  25  years  has  more 
consistently  battled  for  a  strong  defense 
system  for  America  than  Vice  President 
Johnson.  In  many  respects  he  has  led 
the  way  to  strengthen  and  keep  America 
strong.  Moreover,  we  know  that  he  has 
been  unusually  successful  In  pushing  for- 
ward at  a  rapid  rate  our  space  program. 

Vice  President  Johnson  has  fought  a 
good  fight  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  free- 
men. He  always  has  kept  faith  with  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  and  those 
who  love  lit>erty  and  freedom  around  the 
world,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
he  has  not  finished  his  course.  In  the 
many  years  of  public  life  he  has  ahead 
of  him.  we  know  this  star  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  will  continue  to  be  an  out- 
standing force  for  good  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  great  contributions  to 
bring  about  those  realities  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  American  way  of  life  at  its 
best. 

We  all  wish  for  Vice  President  John- 
son and  his  charming  family  the  great- 
est happiness  and  success  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  eulogizing 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on 
the  25th  armiversary  of  his  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Vice  President  is  my  neighbor  and 
my  friend.  The  IxB.J.  ranch,  situated  as 
it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ped- 
ernales,  in  Gillespie  County,  Is  in  my 
congressional  district.  He  grew  up  in 
those  hills,  and  he  has  always  been  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  community  life 
in  that  neighborhood.  There  he  is 
known,  resp)ected,  and  appreciated.  I  re- 
call that  2  or  3  years  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  spend  a  night  with  him.  After  dinner 
that  evening,  after  hearing  of  some  ill- 
ness in  the  neighborhood,  he  got  into 
his  automobile  and  called  at  two  or 
three  of  the  farm  and  ranch  houses  in 
the  vicinity.  They  were  gentle,  kindly, 
humble  people.  At  each  place  he  visited 
briefly,  chatted  amiably,  calling  people 
by  their  given  names,  and  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  concerned  about  their  wel- 
fare and  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
no  one  was  being  neglected  in  any  way. 


To  me  that  typifies  the  true  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  serves  to  depict  the  human 
side  of  his  very  busy  life.  It  is  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  to  me  to  join  in  these  ex- 
pressions here  today.  As  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  and  now  as  Vice  President.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  made  his  mark  as  one 
of  the  most  able  and  respected  statesmen 
of  this  day. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  on  this  date  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Austin,  Tex., 
district.  Washington  was  a  familiar 
place  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  that  time. 
He  had  served  in  Washington  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  as  the  secretary  to 
Hon.  Richard  Kleberg  of  the  Corpus 
Christ!  district.  Long  before  his  election 
to  Congress,  he  had  demonstrated  traits 
of  character  and  leadership  which 
marked  him  for  a  role  of  importance  in 
the  affairs  of  government. 

The  career  of  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
He  served  the  people  of  his  district  with 
indefatigable  industry  and  zeal  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  increased 
his  stature  in  Washington  and  in  Texas. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1948. 
Here  he  continued  to  show  remarkable 
quaUties  of  leadership.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession he  became  whip,  minority  leader, 
and  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  As 
leader  of  the  Senate  he  won  national 
and  international  acclaim.  He  now 
serves  with  great  distinction  and  versa- 
tility as  our  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pride  in  the  record 
of  accomplishment  of  my  good  friend 
and  fellow  Texan,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
and  I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  this 
25th  anniversary  of  his  election  to  the 
House  in  commending  him  for  the  out- 
standing services  which  he  has  per- 
formed for  the  State  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  in  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  today  to  a  great  American 
and  public  servant,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  Johnson,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this 
great  man,  and  I  am  sure  that  anjrthing 
I  might  say  here  would  be  superfiuous. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  deem  it  an  honor 
to  have  worked  with  him  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  have  served  in  the  same  dele- 
gation with  him.  In  his  25  years  of 
public  service  he  has  seen  and  has  helF>ed 
history  to  be  written.  He  is  now  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
believe  the  written  words  on  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  United  States  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Johnson  very  fittingly — 
"What  is  past  is  prolog"— as  I  am  sure 
that  in  his  present  capacity  he  will  go 
on  to  greater  heights  and  leave  his  name 
Indelibly  written  on  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished  former   colleague   and   Vice 


President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  Johnson.  I  have  served 
with  the  Vice  President  for  25  years.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  by  any  yardstick, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  able  men  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with.  His 
ability  and  attainments  place  him  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder  with  all  Americans.  I 
wish  for  him  many,  long,  useful,  and 
happy  years  of  continued  success. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  today  there  emerged  from  Texas  a 
fresh,  new  voice  in  American  Govern- 
ment. As  the  Representative  of  the 
Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Texas, 
as  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas,  and  as  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  has  served  his  Na- 
tion and  people  with  distinction. 

On  this  occasion  of  recognition  of  his 
quarter  century  of  public  service  in  Con- 
gress. I  join  with  my  colleagues,  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation,  and  mil- 
lions of  well  wishers  in  every  country  in 
the  world  who  extend  Vice  President 
Johnson  praise  for  his  achievements  and 
good  wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  now,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  served  his  country  and 
his  native  State  of  Texas  well,  first  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
then  as  Senator  and  Senate  majority 
leader,  and  now  as  Vice  President. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  was  distinguished  among 
his  colleagues  for  his  limitless  energy 
and  firm  determination,  for  his  sincerity 
and  dedication  to  the  service  of  the 
people. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  continued  to  grow  as  a 
statesman  and  gained  renown  as  a  man 
capable  of  handling  complex  problems  of 
domestic  policy,  as  well  as  the  delicate 
questions  of  International  relations. 
The  E>emocratic  Party  leaders  quickly 
saw  the  potential  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  in  rapid  order  he  was  elected  whip, 
minority  leader,  and  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  last  post,  he  carved  a  place  in 
history  for  himself  as  an  able  parliamen- 
tarian and  the  most  effective  leader  of 
the  Senate  In  this  century.  His  work 
as  majority  leader  rightfully  gained  him 
national  and  international  attention  and 
acclaim. 

Today  Lyndon  Johnson  continues  to 
serve  the  country  as  he  has  always  done, 
faithfully  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
As  second  only  to  the  President  among 
the  luminaries  of  the  administration, 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  distinguished  the 
office  of  the  Vice  F>residency  by  his  stat- 
ure, abilities,  and  capacity  for  hard 
work. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  his  talents  that  the 
President  has  given  him  the  position  of 
leadership  in  an  area  of  greatest  breadth 
and  challenge — space.  As  chairman  of 
the  National  Space  Coimcil,  he  has  had  a 
leading  part  in  the  great  space  accomp- 
lishments of  which  our  Nation  is  proud. 

The  Vice  President's  role  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
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the  Peace  Corps  has  been  reflected  In 
the  success  of  that  worthy  project.  To- 
gether with  Astronaut  John  Glenn's  epic 
flight,  the  success  of  the  Peace  Corpe  has 
lifted  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
abroad  and  the  morale  of  Americans.  No 
small  share  of  the  credit  for  this  must 
go  to  Ltwdon  Johhson. 

Since  taking  ofBce,  the  Vice  President 
has  bettered  U.S.  relations  abroad 
through  the  warmth  of  his  personality. 
His  visits  to  13  foreign  countries  have 
been  distinguished  by  his  ability  to  com- 
municate person  to  person  with  the 
common  people,  as  well  as  the  leaders,  of 
ether  nations.  This  faculty  was  best 
demonstrated  by  his  simple  gesture  of 
inviting  a  Pakistani  camel  driver  to  visit 
him  on  his  Texas  ranch.  The  good  done 
by  this  spontaneous  offer  has  resulted  in 
immeasurable  good  will  for  our  country. 

But  the  Lyndon  Johnson  story  is  far 
from  an  end.  In  future  chapters  over 
future  decades  he  is  certain  to  add  con- 
siderably to  his  Impressive  accomplish- 
ments and  make  for  himself  a  firmer. 
broader  place  in  history  as  a  servant  of 
the  people 

Toward  this  end,  together  with  his  host 
of  friends.  I  add  my  wish  of  continued 
health,  happiness,  and  Gods  choicest 
blessings. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers so  desiring  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  time  and  to  include 
extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    LANDRUM-GRIFFIN    ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  LandrumI  is 
recognized  for  90  minutes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1959.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  approved  the  first  major 
change  in  the  Nation's  labor-manage- 
ment laws  in  more  than  a  decade.  His 
signature  brought  into  being  Public  Law 
86-257.  That  law  is  officially  known  as 
the  Labor  Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959 — it  Ls  more  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Landrum -Griffin  Act. 

The  vast  majority  of  Members  now 
serving  in  Congress  remember  well  the 
monumental  efforts  required  to  assure 
passage  of  this  labor  reform  statute. 
Many  Members  will  also  recall  that  simi- 
lar efforts  attended  the  passage  of  its 
predecessor,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  12 
years  before. 

There  may,  in  fact,  be  some  special 
significance  to  this  12-year  Interval.  For 
it  was  only  after  12  years  of  the  1935 
Wagner  Act  that  Congress  enacted  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  In  1947.  Then.  12 
years  later,  m  1959.  the  Landrum-Griffln 
Act  became  law. 

We  must  now  look  back,  therefore, 
more  than  25  years  to  assess  thoroughly 
our  present  situation  with  respect  to 
labor  laws,  their  administration,  and  en- 
forcement. And  in  these  past  25  years 
it  is  doubtful  that  any  area  of  dom&stic 
concern  has  commanded  more  public  at- 
tention   or    generated    greater    emotion 


than  has  labor-management  legislation. 
The  extraordinary  difficulties  which  be- 
set Congress  in  passing  constructive 
labor  legislation  are  well  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  during  this  past  quarter  cen- 
tury Congress  has  su:ted  only  twice  in 
this  field — once  every  12  years  In  a  field 
which  admittedly  has  needed  constant 
attention.  It  Is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  we  will  not  wait  again  for  12  years 
if  events  show — as  indeed  they  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  show — that  earlier 
action  is  called  for  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act 
was  not  put  together  casually  or  quickly. 
Years  of  experience,  months  of  hearings, 
weeks  of  debate,  and  long  days  of  con- 
ference went  Into  Its  drafting.  Intri- 
cate problems  involving  specialized  In- 
dustries were  exhaustively  con.sidered. 
Every  aspect  of  It  was  earnestly  and 
thoroughly  debated.  Thus  It  was  that 
public  policy  was  hammered  out  in  the 
crucible  of  the  legislative  process.  Thus 
It  was  that  Congress  reflected  clearly 
and  emphatically  the  will  of  America 
when  It  passed  the  Landrum-GrlfBn  Act. 

The  adjudication  of  cases  under  this 
act  has  been  entrusted  by  Congress  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
That  Board  Is  a  creature  of  Congress, 
but  the  public  policy  reflected  In  the  law 
is  established  by  Congre.**. 

The  Importance  of  adhering  to  con- 
gressional Intent  Is  a  matter  of  com- 
pelling Importance  In  all  laws.  In  no 
area  Is  It  more  vital  than  In  labor  legis- 
lation. This  is  a  complicated  field, 
highly  charged  with  emotion  and  closely 
linked  with  the  public  welfare. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  serve 
on  the  legislative  committee  to  which 
labor  legislation  Is  assigned  have  come — 
unhappily — to  one  major  conclusion 
And  that  Is.  that  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  seems  always  to  keep  pace 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  mtent 
of  Congress  is  frustrated  and  circum- 
vented by  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  In  discuss- 
ing this  subject  today  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  reporting  and  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act — the 
so-called  financial  provisions  of  that 
law.  Those  provisions,  in  the  main,  are 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Our  comments  are  directed  lixstead  at 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
at  its  decLslons,  particularly  during  the 
last  year,  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases. 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is 
charged  under  Landrum-Griffln,  as  It 
was  under  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  with  the  Job  of  deciding 
whether,  on  a  particular  .set  of  facts, 
an  unfair  labor  practice  hsis  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  law  spells  out  in  definite  term.s 
the  conduct  which  constitutes  these  un- 
fair labor  practice.s.  Unfair  labor  prac- 
tices are  clearly  defined.  They  are 
carefully  enumerated  in  the  law.  This 
point.  Mr  Speaker.  Is  most  important. 
It  underscores  the  fact  that  the  Labor 
Board  has  no  policymaking  authority  In 
the.se  cases.  Congress,  not  the  Labor 
Board,  deteimines  America's  labor-man- 
atrtment  policy.     Congress,  not  the  La- 


bor Board,  has  defined  the  unfair  con- 
duct which  the  law  prohibits.  Congress 
gave  to  the  Labor  Board  the  Job  of  de- 
ciding onlj  whether  the  weU-deflned 
terms  of  the  law  are  violated.  This  Is 
a  Judicial  role,  not  a  policymaking  role. 
But  notwithstandmg  all  this,  the  Board 
seems  determined  to  make  policy — to 
legislate,  if  you  please.  Board  spokes- 
men now  proclaim  publicly  that  theirs  is 
a  policymaking  function. 

Clearly,  a  review  of  this  situation  is 
now  In  order.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
take  stock  of  where  we  are — and  how  we 
got  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  review  very 
quickly  the  hlston'  of  labor  legislation 
since  19'J5.  In  that  year,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Wagner  Act.  it  did  so  to  give 
employees  equal  bargaining  power  with 
their  employers.  But,  In  the  12  years  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  the  pendulum  swung 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  union  power 
became  the  unchecked  force.  This  was 
pnrtly  because  the  Wagner  Act  itself  was 
one  sided — it  spelled  out  unfair  labor 
practices  for  employers  only,  none  for 
unions.  But  that  was  far  from  the  only 
reason  for  the  pendulum's  swing.  Much 
of  the  imbalance  under  the  Wagner  Act 
was  the  fault  of  the  NLRB.  It  stemmed 
from  the  failure  of  that  agency  to  adopt 
an  evenhanded  and  impartial  approach 
to  its  duties.  In  any  event,  after  12 
years  there  had  developed  a  situation  un- 
der which  all  too  often  employees,  em- 
ployers, and  at  times  the  entire  national 
economy  were  at  the  mercy  of  union 
pressures. 

In  1940,  and  again  In  1946,  Congress 
sought  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act  to  deal 
with  one-sided  Labor  Board  operations. 
These  efforts  failed.  Then  In  1M7  Con- 
gress finally  succeeded  in  the  task  of 
amendment,  with  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  In  that  law  Congress  felt 
that  In  prohibiting  unfair  labor  practices 
by  unions  as  well  as  employers,  a  balance 
would  be  achieved  which  would  serve  the 
public  interest. 

ThLs,  however,  was  not  to  be.  We  saw 
the  work  of  Congress  undone  In  major 
degree  by  tortured  Interpretations  of  the 
law.  and  by  Ingemous  innovations  to  cir- 
cumvent the  intent  of  Congress.  Very 
soon  there  resulted  a  whole  array  of 
loopholes  through  which  the  prohibited 
practices  again  became  commonplace. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Labor 
Board  decisions  may  be  appealed  to  the 
courts.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
the  courLs  defer  to  the  so-called  ex- 
pertise of  the  Board,  and  have  been 
reluctant  to  upset  its  decisions.  In  prac- 
tical effect,  therefore,  the  Labor  Board  is 
all  too  often  a  court  of  last  resort — and 
when  It  carves  out  a  loophole  in  the  law 
that  loophole  invariably  stays  open. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these 
loopholes  have  been  those  in  the  area  of 
secondary  boycotts.  Congress  in  1M7 
thought  it  had  banned  all  forms  of  sec- 
ondary boycotting.  In  fact,  any  reason- 
able reading  of  the  1947  statute  and  Its 
history  leads  inescapably  to  that  con- 
clusion. However,  the  ingenious  inno- 
vations and  tortured  Interpretations  by 
the  Board  soon  demonstrated  that  Con- 
gre.  s  In  1947  did  not  foresee  the  nimble 
footwork  of  the  Labor  Board. 
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,  When  the  Landrum-OrUnn  Act  was 
passed  in  1959,  CcHigress  thought  it  closed 
these  loopholes.  I  am  sure  the  PresidcEit 
also  thought  so  when  be  i4>proved  the 
bill.  In  fact,  there  oould  have  been  no 
doubt  In  the  mind  of  the  American  pub- 
lic either,  because  we  all  recall  the  tre- 
mendous clamor  and  insistence  from  all 
over  America — demanding  that  we  deal, 
and  deal  effectively,  with  the  abuses 
which  aere  so  widespread — especially 
the  abuses  of  secondary  boycotting  and 
blackmail  picketing.  However,  the  pat- 
tern of  decisions  over  the  past  year 
would  indicate  that  once  again  Labor 
Board  actions  are  fruttrating  the  Intent 
of  Congress. 

This  is  the  reason  \7e  have  today  un- 
dertaken to  acquaint  the  House,  and 
the  American  public,  with  the  facts  of 
this  developing  situation. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  in  point- 
ing to  this  unhappy  (xmdltion  it  is  not 
our  purpoee  to  retry  In  the  House  those 
cases  which  give  rise  to  our  concern.  We 
do  not  consider  it  a  proper  function  of 
Congress  to  litigate  such  matters  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  With  pleasure.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oiirrnt]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  tlie  preliminary  re- 
marks which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  made.  I  want  It  clearly  un- 
derstood that  our  discussion  today  will 
focus  upon  only  a  part  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  Act  and  the  admmistration  of 
that  part  of  the  act  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board. 

The  Landnmi-Orlffln  Act  consists  of 
seven  titles  or  parts.  The  first  six  titles, 
which  deal  with  such  matters  as  union 
elections,  trusteeships,  reporting,  and 
disclosure,  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor-Management  Re- 
ports m  the  Labor  Department.  As  I 
have  said  on  a  niunber  of  occasions. 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Labor  Depnrtment  has  been 
doing  a  good  Job,  and  no  criticism  of  its 
efforts  should  be  inferred  from  our  dis- 
cussion today. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  UUe  VH  of  the 
Landnun-Griffln  bill  contained  impor- 
tant amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  is  administered  by  the  NLRB. 
We  address  ourselves  today  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  also  to  emphsislze 
that  by  calling  attention  today  to  some 
of  the  recent  decisions  himded  down  by 
the  NaUonal  Labor  R(;lations  Board,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  retnr  those  particu- 
lar cases. 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  proper  or  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  assxmie  a  Judi- 
cial function  with  respect  to  particular 
cases.  I  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  this 
same  principle  as  a  member  of  the  ad 
hoc— Pucinski— nsubcommittee  appointed 
last  year  to  investigate  the  procedures 
and  operations  of  the  NLRB. 

For  example,  I  objected  then,  and  I 
would  object  again,  to  congressional  in- 
terrogation of  witnesses  who  have  previ- 
ously testified  before  the  Board  if  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  or 
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reexamining  Into  the  merits  of  a  particu- 
lar case  decided  by  the  Board. 

It  Is  Important  to  our  very  system  of 
government  under  sqiarated  powers  that 
Congress  should  respect  the  right  of 
every  Judicial  officer  to  make  his  de- 
cisions secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
will  not  be  subject  to  a  later  inquiry 
Into  the  mental  processes  by  which  he 
arrived  at  particular  decisions.  To  say 
this,  however,  is  not  to  foreclose  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  expressing  dis- 
agreement concerning  decisions  made  or 
to  comment  upon  them. 

If  the  Constitution  made  anything 
clear,  surely  It  is  that  policymaking  is 
primarily  a  function  of  the  Congress. 
To  be  effective  in  the  performance  of 
that  function,  It  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress at  least  observe  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  its  policies  are  actually 
being  Implemented   and  carried  out. 

The  pattern  of  recent  decisions  by  the 
NLRB  gives  rise  to  a  serious  concern 
that  policies  laid  down  by  Congress,  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffln 
Acts,  are  being  distorted  and  frustrated, 
to  say  the  very  least. 

The  decisions  themselves  are  startling 
enough.  However,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  some  recent  extrajudicial  pro- 
nouncements by  Board  members,  there 
is  reason  to  wonder  whether  the  NLRB — 
which  was  created  by  Congress — even 
concedes  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  formulate  and  establish 
policy  in  the  labor-management  field. 

For  example,  my  attention  was  focused 
recently  upon  a  press  release  Issued 
February  10,  1962,  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board.  It  Is  entitled 
"Member  Brown  Views  Labor  Board  as 
Policymaking  Tribunal." 

The  press  release  refers  to  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Brown  and  reports, 
among  other  things,  this  comment  by 
the  Board  member : 

In  my  view  the  Board  is  unquestionably 
a  policymaking  tribunal. 

In  discussing  and  analyzing  Board  de- 
cisions since  April  1961 ,  he  also  said : 

The  preeent  Board  has  freed  Itself  from  the 
■elf -inflicted  dwUcatlon  to  per  se  rules. 

Fixed  niles  are  easy  to  apply  and  provide 
the  parties  with  knowledge  upon  which  to 
predicate  thdj  actions.  These  are  desirable 
results  and  must,  of  course,  be  accorded 
some  weight.  Certainty  necessarily  follows 
from  the  Implementation  of  mechanistic 
roles,  but  it  is  a  superficial  certainty  destined 
for  disrepute. 

When  read  In  the  light  of  its  recent 
decisions,  this  extrajudicial  pronounce- 
ment seems  to  articulate  quite  candidly 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  Board 
members  which  indicates  very  little 
regard  for  either  the  policymaking  role 
of  Congress  or  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
fundamental  Issue,  then,  which  imder- 
lies  our  discussion  here  today.  The  is- 
sue concerns  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing public  policy. 

This  Is  an  issue  which  should  be  of 
concern  to  every  Member  of  this  body, 
whatever  his  p(^tlcal  persuasion  and 
whatever  his  personal  views  may  be  on 
labor-management  policy. 


It  is  indeed  distressing  to  review  recent 
Labor  Board  decisions  and  find  it  neces- 
sary to  report  that  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress is  actually  being  frustrated  and 
circumvented. 

First.  I  should  like  to  comment  upon 
the  secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  some  recent  decisions  which 
purport  to  apply  those  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  problem,  let  me  say  that 
too  often  there  is  a  tendesicy  to  think 
of  it  as  a  partisan  matter — as  something 
done  for  one  side  and  taken  away  from 
the  other.  This  is  not  the  case.  Con- 
gress has  concerned  itself  with  secondary 
boycotts  iiecause  the  public  Interest  is 
involved.  As  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  Congress  determined  that  labor 
disputes,  and  the  effects  thereof,  should 
be  circumscribed  and  confined  to  the 
principal,  or  primary,  parties  Involved; 
otherwise,  in  a  highly  Integrated  eco- 
nomic society,  such  as  ours,  each  dilute 
could  easily  involve  many,  many  em- 
ployees of  many  employers  who  are  not 
parties  to  the  dispute.  The  public  would 
be  the  loser. 

Restrictions  against  secondary  boy- 
cotts are  in  the  best  interests  uf  unions, 
too.  The  secondary  boycott  is  a  weapon 
used  primarily  by  a  small  minority  in 
organized  labor — a  minority  that  too 
often  has  built  its  strength  with  strong- 
arm  methods  and  a  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  individual  workers.  The  legiti- 
mate interests  of  American  working  men 
and  women  are  not  fostered  by  such 
tactics — and  the  abuses  of  a  few  give  an 
unfair  and  distorted  picture  of  the  many. 

The  secondary  boycott  is  a  totally  in- 
defensible, un-American  weapon  which 
utilizes  the  concept  of  "guilt  by  associa- 
tion." By  its  use,  a  union  makes  war- 
fare against  its  "enemy" — ^the  person 
with  whom  it  has  its  dispute— by  inflict- 
ing economic  damage  upon  the  friends 
and  business  associates  of  the  "enemy." 
Congress  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  in- 
tended to  ban  an  secondary  boycotts. 
The  late  Senator  Taft,  who  sponsored 
that  law  In  the  Senate,  said  this  about 
boycotts  during  the  Senate  debate  in 
1947: 

It  has  been  set  forth  that  there  are  good 
secondary  boycotts  and  bad  secondary  boy- 
cotts. Our  committee  heard  erldanoe  for 
weeks  and  never  succeeded  In  having  anyone 
tell  us  any  difference  l>etween  different  kinds 
of  secondary  boycotts.  So  we  have  broadened 
the  provision  dealing  with  secondary  boy- 
cotts to  make  them  unfair  labor  practice. 
(Legislative  History,  Taft-Hartley,  vol.  2,  p. 
1106  ) 

This  clearly  is  what  Congress  had  in 
mind.  However,  through  the  years  the 
Labor  Board  has  not  followed  the  con- 
gressional mandate.  Instead,  the  Board 
carved  out  sizable  boycott  loopholes. 
For  example,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  pro- 
hibited boycotts  induced  through  the 
employees  of  any  employer,  boycotts 
through  a  concerted  refussd  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  and  boycotts  through  a  re- 
fusal to  work  on  goods  In  the  course  of 
employment. 

Although  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  Taft-Hartley  to  ban  all  second- 
ary boycotts,  the  Labor  Board  somehow 
found  ways  to  circumvent  that  Intent 
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Typical  of  the  loopholes  was  a  strange 
holding  that  boycott  activity  was  not 
concerted  if  carried  out  by  a  series  of  in- 
dividual acta — NRLB  v.  International 
Rice  Milling  Company.  Inc.  (341  U.S. 
665).  Still  other  decisions  permitted 
boycotts  by  finding  that  certain  people 
did  not  fall  within  the  technical  defini- 
tions of  "employer"  and  "employee." 
Accordingly,  agricultural  and  railroad 
employees  could  be  made  the  targets  of 
secondary  boycott  action. 

In  1959  Congress  moved  to  close  such 
loopholes  by  adopting  the  Land  rum - 
Grlfljn  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
boycott  language. 

At  the  time  the  Landrum-Griffln  bill 
was  introduced,  I  made  the  following 
conmient  about  this  provision  on  the 
floor  of  the  House : 

Present  law  provides  that  It  Is  unlawful 
for  a  union  to  Induce  or  encourage  "em- 
ployees of  any  employer"  to  engage  In  a 
ntrlke  or  concerted  refusal  to  do  their  work 
for  one  of  the  forbidden  objects  Hated  In 
section  8(b)  (4) — such  as  to  force  their  em- 
ployer to  cease  doing  business  with  a  pri- 
mary employer  Since  farm  laborers,  rail- 
way labor,  and  supervisors  are  not  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  unions  may 
now  without  penalty  induce  them  U.  en- 
gage In  secondary  boycotts.  This  bill  cor- 
rects this  by  changing  the  word  'employees" 
In  KtM  phrase  quoted  above  to  "any  individ- 
ual employed  by  any  person  '  (Legislative 
History,  Landrum-Griffln.  vol  2.  pp  1522 
1523  ) 

In  short,  we  clearly  sought  to  prohibit 
a  union  from  inducing  "any  mdividual 
employed  by  any  person"  to  engage  in  a 
secondary  boycott.  But  now  we  find 
the  Labor  Board  literally  deciding  that 
in  some  circumstances  an  'individual"  is 
not  an  "individual." 

Admittedly,  this  takes  quite  a  bit  of 
doing.  But  this  Labor  Board  has  done 
It. 

In  the  Carolina  Lumber  case  1 130 
NLRB  No.  148,  1961)  the  Board  per- 
mitted a  boycott  by  holding  that  the 
word  "individual"  applied  to  some  super- 
visors but  not  others.  In  the  Board  s 
view,  this  depended  on  how  high  the 
supervisor  ranked  in  the  management 
scale.  The  result  is  that  one  super- 
visor on  a  construction  Job  may  be  an 
"individual"  while  another  sup>ervisor 
on  another  Job  may  not  be  an  "indi- 
vidual." In  another  case — Operating 
Engineers  Local  324  (131  NI.RB  No.  36, 
1961) — the  Board  allowed  the  boycott 
ban  to  be  circumvented  when  it  said  a 
supervisor  was  an  "individual"  at  one 
moment  but  was  not  an  "Individual '  the 
next — depending  apparently  on  whether 
his  boss  was  on  the  Job  with  him  or 
temporarily  away. 

Frankly,  the  Board  decisions  are  be- 
wildering. What  broader  language  could 
Congress  possibly  have  used  to  make  its 
Intent  clearer?  Of  course,  in  construing 
the  laws  of  Congress,  the  Board  is  not 
limited  to  a  look  at  the  words  of  the 
statute  itself.  However,  In  addition  to 
the  literal  language  of  the  law.  there  is 
extensive  legislative  history— the  hear- 
ings, the  reports,  and  the  floor  de- 
bates— generally  pointing  up  a  clear  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  Congress  to  ban 
secondary  boycotts  and  close  loopholes — 
not  to  encourage  a  search  for  new 
loopholes. 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  more  to  be 
told.  In  another  decision  which  threat- 
ens to  put  the  dictionary  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  Board  recently  permitted  a 
secondary  boycott  by  holding,  in  effect, 
that  a  radio  station  produces  the  auto- 
mobiles that  are  advertised  in  the  sta- 
tions  commercial — Electrical  Workers 
Local  662  and  Middlesouth  Broadcasting 
Co.   (133  NLRB  No    165.  1961'. 

I  might  say  that  this  pronouncement 
by  the  Labor  Board  will  come  as  a  real 
surprise  t-)  the  auto  industry  in  my  home 
Statr  of  Mu'hi.;an,  not  to  mt-ntion  the 
broadcasters. 

In  still  another  case,  it  permitted  a 
secondary  boycott  by  ruling  that  a  man 
who  distributes  candy  and  tobacco  is 
the  producer  of  the.se  item.s — Teamsters 
Lcxal  537  and  Lvhrnan  >  132  NLRB  No 
67. 1961'. 

To  illustrate  the  trend  of  these  Board 
decisions  a  little  more  clearly,  Mr 
Speaker,  it  may  be  helpful  to  discuss 
some  of  the  background  of  the  problem 
raised  by  the  two  ctuses  just  mentioned. 

Dunnu  the  course  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act,  a  so-called  public- 
ity proviso  wa.s  placed  in  section  Sb' 
'4'  of  the  act.  As  first  suugested  by  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy,  the  proviso  was 
much  too  broad.  I  participated  in  re- 
drafting the  lariKuaKi':  the  words  were 
carefully  chosen  and  the  proviso,  as 
adopted,  IS  explicit  and  should  be  very 
limited  in  its  application. 

The  provi-so  statt\s  a  very  limited  ex- 
ception to  a  general  rule  That  excep- 
tion, which  is  spelled  out  precisely  in  the 
proviso,  provides  that  where  the  primary 
employer  is  the  producer  of  a  product, 
and  that  product  is  distributed  by 
another — or  secondary — employer,  the 
union  may  truthfully  publicize  that  fact 
by  means  other  than  picketing  so  long 
as  the  publicity  does  not  affect  the  per- 
formance of  services  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  secondary  employer. 

In  adopting  this  proviso,  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  Congress  to  encourage  or 
legalize  secondary  boycotts  generally. 
The  proviso  protects  only  limited  appeaLs 
to  the  public  at  the  establishment  of  a 
secondary  employer  under  circumstances 
which  are  spelled  out  with  precision. 

Let  me  emphasize  atjain  that  the  pub- 
licity proviso  in  section  S'b'  '4'  is  a  very 
limited  and  a  very  preci.se  exception  to 
a  clear  general  rule  The  crying  need 
for  effective  protection  against  secondary 
boycotts,  as  much  as  any  single  factor, 
was  the  motivating  force  behind  title 
VII  of  the  Landrum-OnfBn  Act. 
Frankly.  I  will  confess  that  I  was  reluc- 
tant at  the  time  of  the  conference  to 
agree  even  to  this  limited  provLso  for 
the  reason  that  I  was  concerned,  even 
then,  that  the  Board  might  seize  upon 
it  as  an  excuse  for  opening  unintended 
loopholes. 

Just  as  I  feared,  and  despite  the 
precise,  limiting  language  which  was 
worked  out.  the  Board  Is  now  applying  it 
to  all  sorts  of  situations — even  to  situa- 
tions where  no  product  is  involved 

The  point  is  illustrated  by  the  Middle- 
south  Broadcasting  case  where  there  was 
no  product  flow  whatever  from  the  pri- 
mary employer-broadcaster  to  the  sec- 
ondary employer  who  sold  automobiles 


and  only  sponsored  commercials  on  the 
radio  station.  If  the  union  wanted  to 
conduct  a  primary  consumer  boycott 
against  a  broadcaster,  it  could  do/ so  di- 
rectly by  simply  urging  people  not  to 
listen  to  the  particular  station  without 
involving  secondary  employers  and  their 
employees  who  distribute  no  product 
produced  by  the  broadcaster. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  proviso  was 
carefully  w  ritten.  It  should  not  be  loose- 
ly construed.  It  applies  only  when  the 
primary  employer  manufactures  a  prod- 
uct and  a  secondary  employer  distributes 
that  product.  Moreover,  even  in  that 
circumstance  it  stiould  not  be  construed 
so  as  to  permit  general  or  unlimited 
pressure  to  be  applied  against  the  sec- 
ondary employer-distributor. 

All  of  us  will  concede  that  in  the  ap- 
plication of  any  law  to  varying  factual 
situations,  close  borderline  situations 
will  be  confronted.  However.  I  think 
Members  of  the  House  will  agree  that 
new  heights  of  absurdity  have  been 
reached  when  a  Federal  agency  literally 
determines,  in  order  to  make  the  proviso 
apply,  that  a  radio  station  produces 
aut<:)mobiles. 

Lft  me  cite  one  other  development  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  s 
views  on  this  publicity  proviso  are  being 
extended.  At  the  Peter  Paul  plant  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  an  independent  union 
was  certified  by  the  Board.  Another 
union  sought  to  replace  the  Independent 
union,  but  was  appropriately  enjoined 
from  picketing  the  plant.  Then  it  Insti- 
tuted a  nationwide  drive  against  Peter 
Paul  and  its  products  urging  other 
unions  and^  their  members  not  to  buy 
those  products  A  complaint  did  not 
issue,  because  "the  activities  complained 
of  fell  within  the  permissive  limits  of 
the  second  proviso  to  Section  8(b)(4)." 
Presumably  this  means  an  "outside" 
union  can  have  a  lawful,  primary  dis- 
pute with  an  employer  even  though  the 
Board  has  certified  another  union  as  the 
representative  of  the  employees.  And, 
presumably  it  also  means  the  "publicity" 
proviso  Is  being  seized  upon  to  protect  a 
purpose  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law — namely,  forcing 
an  employer  to  recognize  one  union 
while  another  is  already  certified — see 
Peter  Paul.  Inc.  (20  GC  253-4)— no  ap- 
peal from  decision  by  the  General 
Counsel. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  lengthy  congressional 
hearings  which  preceded  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act  revealed  that  the  boycott  was 
a  favorite  weapon  of  gangsters  and 
racketeers  who  gained  control  of  some 
labor  unions.  If  ever  there  was  a  re- 
sounding call  from  all  over  America,  it 
was  the  call  in  1959  upon  Congress  to 
prohibit  secondary  boycotts.  And  yet 
here  we  are— less  than  3  years  later- 
compelled  to  report  that  the  Labor 
Board  seems  bent  on  undoing  the  very 
changes  made  by  Congress  in  1959  to 
prohibit  secondary  boycotts. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  also  that  In  ad- 
dition to  the  secondary  boycott  cases 
already  referred  to.  the  Board  has 
handed  down  a  series  of  boycott  de- 
cisions which  should  prove  a  special 
boon  to  Mr.  HofTa  and  his  Teamsters 
Union      These  cases  hold  that  a  union 
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may  follow  and  picket  trucks  at  their 
various  delivery  stops— even  though  the 
owner  of  those  trucks  has  m  fixed, 
permanent  place  of  business  where  the 
union  may  picket  to  advertise  any  dis- 
pute it  has  with  him.  This  new  line  of 
cases  reverses  the  Board's  holding  In  the 
Washington  Coca  Cote  case  (107  NIJIB 
No  299).  There  the  Board  held  it  un- 
lawful to  picket  trucks  during  delivery 
.stops  to  customers,  if  the  trucking  em- 
ployer had  a  place  of  business  which 
could  be  picketed  effectively. 

In  its  first  step  away  from  the  Wash- 
ington Coca  Cola  doctrine,  the  Board 
said  a  union  could  picket  a  secondary 
employer  while  employees  of  the  man 
with  whom  it  had  a  dispute  were  work- 
ing at  that  secondary  location.  This 
was  the  Plauche  Electric  case  (135 
NLRB  No.  41).  In  that  case,  while  the 
primary  employer  did  have  his  own  full- 
time  business  headquarters,  his  employ- 
ees spent  most  of  their  working  time  at 
the  secondary  location.  However,  in  the 
Houston  Armored  Car  case  (138  NLRB 
No  9)  the  Board  fully  expanded  the 
theory  of  the  rovlnir  boycott.  In  the 
Houston  case,  the  employer  was  an 
armored  car  company  whose  business 
was  delivering  money.  He  had  a  busi- 
ness headquarters,  and  his  drivers  re- 
turned their  six  times  a  day.  The  union 
could  and  did  picket  the  headquarters. 
However,  the  Board  permitted  the  imion 
to  follow  Uie  armored  cars  aroimd  the 
city,  picketing  them  at  delivery  stops 
along  the  way.  The  consequences  of  this 
approach  are  grimly  obvious  to  the 
trucking  industry  of  America  and  the 
people  who  depend  on  that  industry. 
Tlie  uncalled-for  assist  the  Board  has 
Riven  Mr.  HofTa  and  his  henchmen  will 
be  equally  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Landrum-Griffln  we 
made  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
union  and  an  employer  to  enter  into  a 
hot  cargo  contract.  The  hot  cargo  prac- 
tice was,  of  course,  a  major  offshoot  of 
the  secondary  boycott  abuse.  Not  satis- 
fying ourselves  with  a  prohibition 
against  the  carrying  out  of  hot  cargo 
agreements,  we  said  the  mere  making  of 
such  contracts  was  unlawful.  We  de- 
clared further  that  all  hot  cargo  clauses 
existing  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed 
would  be  void  and  unenforclble. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  Board 
initially  followed  a  line  of  decision  which 
would  carry  out  congressional  Intent. 
However,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Board 
has  since  undone  much  of  that  construc- 
tive early  approach.  In  the  Minnesota 
Milk  case  (133  NLRB  No.  123,  1961)  the 
Board  seems  to  indicate  it  will  examine 
each  hot  cargo  contract  as  it  comes  up. 
Now.  obviously,  we  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  proposition  that  each  case  should  be 
decided  on  its  own  facts.  However.  I 
would  like  to  ask  this:  If  the  Board  in- 
tends to  determine  hot  cargo  legality  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  does  this  mean — 
as  the  Minnesota  Milk  case  in  part  sug- 
Rests — that  hot  cargo  contracts  will  be 
treated  as  lawful  contracts  until  there 
is  evidence  of  their  application  in  an  un- 
lawful manner? 

If  this  is  to  be  the  Board's  approach — 
and  the  Minnesota  MOk  case  suggests  it 
may  weU  be— then.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
just  the  approach  that  will  make  the  hot 
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cargo  a  hemvy  weapon  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  abuse  it— «nd  no  one 
need  be  roninded  of  the  extent  to  irbich 
it  was  abused  prior  to  the  Landrrmi- 
Orlffln  Act. 
If  It  is  no  longer  to  be  an  imf  air  labor 


carry  no  threats  or  improper  promises 
then  his  ronarks  cannot  oonstitute  an 
unfair  labor  practice  in  themselves,  nor 
may  they  be  used  as  evidence  that  other 
acts  constituted  unfair  labor  practices. 
Mr.  Speaker,  decisions  to  date  have  not 


practice  to  enter  into  a  hot  cargo  agree-    done  total  violence  to  the  free  speech 


ment.  then  we  will  have  returned  to  the 
very  situation  we  moved  to  correct.  For 
we  learned  that  it  was  the  small  em- 
ployer, the  businessman  without  finan- 
cial power  to  resist,  who  was  invariably 
singled  out  and  made  the  victim  of  a 
hot  cargo  provision.  Now.  if  the  mak- 
ing of  these  agreements  is  not  to  be  im- 
lawful,  we  will  again  see  the  hot  cargo 
abuse  become  widespread  in  the  very 
areas  where  the  capacity  to  resist  it  is 
lowest — in  the  very  areas  (Congress 
wanted  especially  to  protect  when  we 
wrote  the  provision  to  outlaw  all  such 
agreements. 

Another  area.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  the 
emerging  trend  of  Board  decisions  mer- 
its careful  scrutiny  is  the  area  dealing 
with  free  q>eech.  The  legislative  his- 
tory is  replete  with  references  to  the  fact 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  guarantee  of  free 
speech  was  not  impaired;  that  is  free 
speech  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  the 
Landnnn-Oriffln  Act.  And  here,  per- 
haps, a  quick  review  of  legislative  history 
is  in  order.  As  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall,  the  Wagner  Act  made  no  ref- 
erence to  free  speech.  Board  decisions 
under  the  Wagner  Act  effectively  pre- 
vented employees  from  bearing  both 
sides  of  the  story  during  an  organizing 
campaign.  It  became  practically  impos- 
sible, as  a  result  of  those  decisions,  for 
an  employer  to  mention  union  matters 
to  his  employees.  The  Taft-Hartley  law 
moved  to  correct  that,  providing  that  an 
employer  could  discuss  union  affairs  with 
his  workers — as  long  as  he  neither 
threatened  them  nor  made  special 
promises  to  them. 

And,  Mi.  Spet^er.  to  emphasize  that 
this  process  of  erosion  goes  forward 
every  day,  the  Congress  should  also  know 
that  only  last  we^  the  Board  disin- 
terred an  old  and  discredited  device  for 
interfering  with  an  employer's  right  to 
talk  freely  with  his  own  employees.  I 
refer  to  the  May  Company  case  (136 
NLRB  No.  71).  In  the  May  case  the 
Board  revived  its  discarded  Bon  wit  Tel- 
ler doctrine  of  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
Essentially  the  BontiHt  Teller  case  (96 
NLRB  No.  73)  held  that  an  employer 
could  not  discuss  union  matters  with  his 
workers  on  his  own  time  and  property 
tmless  he  gave  equal  time  and  equal 
facilities  for  the  union  to  reply.  That 
theory,  most  of  us  thought,  had  been 
overridden  and  forgotten  in  the  inter- 
vening years.  But  not  so  with  the 
NLRB.  In  the  May  case  the  Board  said 
the  employer,  a  department  store  owner, 
was  tmf  air  in  making  three  speeches  3 
weeks  before  the  election,  and  refusing  to 
let  the  union  use  the  store  for  the  same 
ptuDoses — even  though  the  union  could 
and  did  talk  with  his  employees  by  tele- 
phone, through  radio  annoimcements, 
through  newspaper  advertising  and  in 
visits  to  the  employees  at  their  homes. 
In  the  Landnmi-GrifBn  Act  (Congress 
made  no  change  in  Uie  law's  free  speech 
provisions.  These  provisions,  therefore, 
still  say  that  if  the  employer's  statements 


guaranty,  but  the  Board  evidently  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  tinker  with 
this  very  fundamental  right  For  ex- 
ample, in  two  recent  cases  Involving  em- 
ployers' remarks  to  employees,  the  Board 
did  not  find  that  an  unfair  labor  practice 
had  been  committed.  However,  because 
of  the  employers'  statements  it  set  aside 
elections — which  the  unions  lost— and 
ordered  that  new  ones  be  held.  In  one 
of  these  cases — Somismo,  Inc.  (133  NLRB 
No.  131,  1961)— the  Board  held  that  the 
employer  interfered  with  the  election 
when  he  said  the  imion's  promises  were 
ridiculous,  and  that  if  the  union  de- 
manded the  benefits  it  was  promising  the 
company  might  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  other  case — Cole  Mfg.  (133 
NLRB  No.  130,  1961)— the  Board  held 
that  the  employer  interfered  with  the 
election  when  he  said  prior  organizing 
efforts  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness and  that  business  would  Improve 
and  working  conditions  would  be  better 
if  the  union  lost. 

Admittedly,  the  law  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  setting  aside  elections  where 
questions  of  free  speech  are  Involved.  I 
mention  these  cases,  therefore,  only  to 
ask  whether  they  indicate  a  developing 
trend  in  the  ■wrong  direction. 

However,  the  Worth  Mfg.  case  (134 
NLRB  No.  40)  adds  a  new  and  dangerous 
dimension.  It  indicates  a  return  to  the 
discredited  practice  of  viewing  an  em- 
ployer's utterances  in  the  Ught  of  what 
the  Board  has  called  "all  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances."  In  the  Worth 
case,  this  meant  that  lawful  speech  and 
other  lawful  conduct — occurring  sepa- 
rately— were  coupled  to  support  a  finding 
that  an  unfair  labor  practice  had  been 
committed.  If  this  Is  to  be  the  Board's 
standard  regarding  free  speech — and  I 
fear  that  events  promise  It  will  be — we 
will  have  returned  to  the  pre-T^t-Hart- 
ley  situation  when  an  employer  could  not 
safely  express  to  his  employees  any  views 
or  opinions  on  labor  matters.  The  In- 
evitable result  was  then — and  will  be 
again — that  during  an  organizing  cam- 
paign employees  were  forbidden  to  hear 
both  sides,  and  could  not,  therefore,  se- 
cure the  full  information  necessary  for 
an  intelligent  and  Informed  decision. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
recall  for  Members  of  the  House  that  in 
1959  the  public  and  the  Congress  were 
deeply  disturbed  over  the  abuses  of 
blackmail  picketing.  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  friend  from  Michigan  to  discuss 
the  experience  to  date  with  Labor  Board 
decisions  affectin.g  provisions  of  the 
Landrum-GriiBn  Act  which  were  de- 
signed to  outlaw  the  practice  of  black- 
mail picketing. 

Mr.  GRlFFli-J.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  now  to  con- 
sider certain  Labor  Board  decisions  af- 
fecting provlsicms  of  the  Landnmi- 
Grlffln  Act  which  were  designed  to  out- 
law the  practice  of  blackmail  picketing. 
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Here  again  I  am  forced  to  say  that  de- 
cisiona  have  not  supported  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

In  the  Calumet  Contractors  case  (133 
NLRB  No.  57, 1961) .  the  Board  permitted 
one  union  to  picket  in  an  effort  to  force 
an  employer  to  adopt  that  union's  stand- 
ard contract — even  though  the  employees 
were  already  represented  by  another 
union  which  was  certified  by  the  Labor 
Board.  Apparently,  the  Board's  reason- 
ing was  based  on  the  notion  that  such 
picketing  was  lawful  if  the  outside  union 
merely  goes  through  the  motions  of  dis- 
claiming intent  to  seek  recognition  from 
the  employer. 

In  a  later  case  iHouston  Building 
Trades.  138  NLRB  No.  28).  the  Board 
cast  off  any  sign  of  earlier  restraint  and 
extended  its  Calumet  theory  to  apply  to 
organizational  picketing  as  well. 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  section  8(b>  (7>  applies  to  picketintt 
where  "an"  object  is  to  force  or  require 
recognition  or  bargaining.  Obviously, 
it  was  intended  that  the  provision  should 
apply  even  though  the  picketing  may  be 
carried  on  for  other  purposes  as  well. 

In  the  Crown  Cafeteria  case  '135 
NLRB  No.  124  >.  the  Board  reversed  its 
own  earlier  decision.  It  had  rejected  the 
imion's  argument  that  picketing  for  rec- 
ognition became  protected  activity  if  the 
picket  signs  merely  indicated  a  purpose 
to  inform  the  public  that  the  employer 
was  "nonunion." 

In  its  first  Crown  decision  1 135  NLRB 
No.  124).  the  Board  said  that  to  accept 
this  union  contention  would  be  to  render 
the  statute  "meaningless,  at  the  whim  of 
a  picketing  union."  However,  in  its 
later  decision  of  the  same  case,  a  major- 
ity of  the  Board  reversed  the  earlier  de- 
cision and  adopted  the  union's  argu- 
ment— thereby  opening  wide  the  very 
loophole  which  the  Board  itself  had 
pointed  out  in  its  first  decision.  Under 
the  latter  ruling,  it  would  appear  that 
pro8cril>ed  recognition  picketing  can  be 
legalized  if  the  union  merely  Includes  on 
its  signs  a  statement  that  the  employer 
Is  "nonunion."  or  does  not  have  a  con- 
tract with  the  union  doing  the  picketing. 

In  still  another  case,  a  majority  on  the 
Board  said  that  picketing,  otherwise 
proscribed,  will  be  permitted  if  the  union, 
when  it  files  an  election  petition,  merely 
files  also  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
against  the  employer.  (C.  A.  Blinne.  135 
NLRB  No.  121.)  Here  the  Board  said  it 
would  not  act  against  the  picketing 
while  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  is 
pending— even  though  the  charge  is 
groundless.  In  its  decision  the  Board 
said: 

Tta*  fact  that  •  timely  petition  U  on  file 
will  protect  the  Innocent  union,  which 
through  mutake  of  fact  or  law  haa  filed  a 
groundleaa   unfair  labor  practice  charge 

This  is  an  astounding  invitation  ex- 
tended by  the  Board  to  circumvent  the 
law.  The  very  theory  suggested  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  was  considered  and 
flatly  rejected  in  the  conference  on  the 
Landrum-OrifBn  Act.  The  one  limited 
exception  to  this  statement  was  spelled 
out  with  precision  and  provides  only  that 
a  charge  based  upon  section  8 1  a  >  1 2  > , 
will  constitute  a  defense  if  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  the  charge  is  true. 


Members  of  the  House  will  also  recall 
that  we  intended  in  the  Landrum- 
Oriffin  Act  to  prevent  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  of  all  blackmail  picketing 
abuses — the  practice  of  picketing  after 
a  union  had  lost  a  Labor  Board  election. 
On  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  re- 
call my  own  comments  at  the  time  this 
provision  was  introduced : 

The  NLRB  haa  attempted  to  give  some  re- 
lief to  employers  and  employees  victinjlzed 
In  such  altuatlons  by  holding  U  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  union  to  picket  f"r  recog- 
nition after  it  haa  lost  an  election  While 
such  relief  seem.s  called  for  neverthelrsj?  the 
courts  of  appeal  are  in  conflict  aa  tn  whether 
the  Board  ha.s  even  this  limited  power 
(LeKlslative  History.  Landruni-Orlffln,  vol  2 
p    1523  1 

In  the  Landrum -Griffin  Act  we  .sought 
to  deal  with  thus  problem  by  prohibiting 
sucli  picketing  where  a  valid  Labor  Board 
election  iiad  been  held  within  the  pre- 
ceding 12  month.s  But  it  appears  that 
thus  congressional  directive  was  not  clear 
enough  for  the  Labor  Board.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate In  one  case  *  Bachman  Furnt- 
ture.  134  NLRB  No.  54'  the  Teamsters 
Union  consented  to  a  Board  election — 
and  lost.  Thereafter  the  union  tried  to 
have  the  election  set  aside  claiming  the 
employer  had  committed  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  The  Board's  regional  director 
refused  to  set  the  election  aside  pointing 
out  that  the  union  had  coi\sented  to  the 
election  after  the  employer's  alleged  mis- 
conduct had  occurred.  The  employer, 
the  union,  and  the  Board's  regional  di- 
rector then  entered  into  an  agreement 
settling  the  union's  charge  of  unfair 
labor  practice. 

However,  less  than  a  month  after  all 
this  had  transpired,  the  Teamsters  Union 
threw  up  a  picket  line  around  the  em- 
ployer's place  of  business.  He  promptly 
filed  a  charge  for  picketing  within  12 
month.s  after  a  valid  Board  election 
The  Board  dismi-ssed  the  complaint, 
apparently  accepting  the  Teamsters' 
claim  that  they  were  not  seeking  recog- 
nition— but  were  picketmg  just  for  the 
satisfaction  of  letting  the  people  know  " 
that  this  employer  had  committed  an 
earlier  unfair  labor  practice. 

In  order  to  regulate  blackmail"  or- 
ganizational picketing,  we  provided  in 
the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  a  speedy  elec- 
tion procedure 

In  a  recent  case,  the  Board  found  that 
a  union  was  picketmg  for  recognition 
and  organization.  It  ordered  an  expe- 
dited election,  and  the  union  lost. 
However,  the  union  continued  its  picket- 
ing. Then,  on  reconsideration,  the 
Board  decided  to  apply  lU  Crown  Cafe- 
teria doctrme  and  held  that  since  the 
union's  signs  said  the  employer  was  non- 
union, the  picketing  was  protected  after 
all.  Then,  the  Board  reasoned,  since 
the  picketing  was  protected  it  should 
not  have  held  the  expedited  election 
Thus,  it  concluded,  since  the  election 
should  not  have  been  held,  how  could 
this  be  picketing  within  the  12  months 
following  a  valid  election? 

And,  as  befits  such  an  outlandish  hold- 
ing,  this  case  was  one  where  the  em- 
ployees voted  unanimously  against  the 
union.      (G.  R.   Kinney  Company.  Inc 
136  NLRB  No.  24.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the    Board,    with    the    application    of 


strained  and  tortured  reasoning,  has 
handed  down  a  series  of  decisions  which, 
in  their  total  effect,  operate  to  legalize 
many  of  the  picketing  and  boycott 
abuses  which  Congress,  through  the 
Land  rum -Griftln  Act,  sought  to  elimi- 
nate. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  In  another  signifi- 
cant development,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Board  indicates  it  will  limit  an  em- 
ployers right  to  use  economic  pressure 
on  his  own  behalf  during  a  strike.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  as  recently  as  1960. 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  "the  use 
of  economic  pressure  by  the  parties  to 
a  labor  dispute  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining." 
'NLRB  V.  Insurance  Agents  Interna- 
tional. 361  U  S.  477  »  The  Insurance 
Agents  case  held  that  the  Board  had  no 
authority  to  "act  at  large  in  equalizing 
disparities  of  bargaining  power  between 
employer  and  union" — and  no  right  to 
police  for  the  parties  their  choice  of  eco- 
nomic tactics. 

By  attempting  to  do  so,  the  Board — in 
the  words  of  the  Court — was  moving  into 
an  area  of  regulation  which  Congress 
had  not  conmiitted  to  it."  Now.  however. 
in  two  1961  decisions  (Erie  Resistor  Cor- 
poration. 132  NLRB  No.  51.  and  Crestline 
Company.  133  NLRB  No.  30)  the  Board 
displays  iLs  disagreement  with  the  policy 
enunciated  in  the  Insurance  Agents  de- 
cision. In  the  Erie  case  it  denied  the 
employers  right  to  grant  so-called 
super-seniority  to  strike  replacements, 
because  of  the  economic  pressure  on  the 
union  to  end  the  strike.  In  the  Crestline 
case  the  Board  said  an  employer  could 
not  change  employees'  benefits  during 
collective  bargaining  negotiations — even 
after  the  prior  contract  had  expired.  It 
held  that  such  changes  might  put  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployees to  accept  the  employer's  pro- 
po.sals 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
Board  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact 
that  true  bargaining  must  be  a  two-way 
street,  and  that  both  sides  should  be  free 
to  use  lawful  economic  pressures  on  each 
other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  discussion  today 
we  have  singled  out  patterns  of  Labor 
Board  decisions  in  recent  months  which 
give  rise  to  our  concern.  We  believe  the 
developing  trend  of  future  decisions  will 
besLT  close  watching. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate— on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan—that it  is  not  our  Intention  to  retry 
any  of  these  cases  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

It  is,  however,  our  intention  to  publi- 
cize what  the  Labor  Board  is  doing;  to 
focus  attention  on  patterns  of  decision 
which  conflict  with  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  text 
of  the  press  release  referred  to  in  my 
earher  remarks  is  as  follows: 

I  Press     release.     National     Labor    Relations 
Board.  Waahlngton.  D.C  ) 

Meubek  BtowN   ViTws  Laboe  Boabo  as 

POUCT MAKING    TRIBTTMAL 

Gerald  A  Brown  said  PYlday  night  he  vlewB 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  of 
which  he  Is  a  member,  as  a  policymaking  tri- 
bunal which  must  be  sensitive  to  the  chang- 
ing patterru  of  the  economic  scene,  within 
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limits  aet  by  judicial  review  of  the  flve-man 
Board's  declalons. 

Speaking  before  the  Duke  University  In- 
stitute on  Labor  Law,  Mr.  Brown  reviewed 
decisionmaking  deveiopmenta  since  last 
April,  when  he  Joined  the  Board  which  ad- 
ministers the  Nation's  basic  labor  relations 
statute. 

The  Board  member,  discussing  recent  de- 
cisions and  analyzing  changes  during  the 
period,  said  that  "the  present  Board  has  freed 
Itself  from  the  self-inflicted  dedication  to 
■per  se'  rules." 

"It  Is  hoped."  he  said,  "that  this  resur- 
rected freedom  to  act  On  the  merits  of  indi- 
vidual cases  will  enhance  responsible  deci- 
sionmaking and  better  enable  the  Board  to 
serve  the  public  Interest  which  the  act  was 
Intended  to  promote. 

■This  la  my  opinion  oven  though  recognlc- 
Ing  that  some  'per  se'  rules  have  existed  since 
the  early  days  of  the  statute,  and  others  may 
be  Justified.  The  dlfl^erence.  however.  Is  not 
only  one  of  degree.  The  significance  la  pri- 
marily one  of  approach." 

Mr.  Brown,  who  rose  through  the  ranks  of 
NLRB  employees  and  was  appointed  to  the 
B<.)ard  after  14  years'  service  as  regional  di- 
rector at  San  Franclaoo,  set  out  hla  concept 
of  the  agency  while  discussing  recent  deci- 
sions which  have  modified  and  altered  cer- 
tain previous  doctrines. 

In  his  first  public  address  as  a  Board  mem- 
ber. Mr  Brown  said: 

■The  NLRB  Is  charged  with  the  promotion 
of  a  public  policy  which  U.  In  essence,  the 
encouragement  of  collective  bargaining  as 
the  democratic  method  of  solving  labor 
problems  •  •  •  The  unique  fact  that  day- 
to-day  relationships  among  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  unions  persist  even  after  the 
litigation  and  that  the  Board's  resolution  of 
a  given  dispute  will  do  much  to  shape  these 
future  relations  should  not  be  disregarded. 
Board  decisions  should  therefore  be  directed 
at  providing  pragmatic  solutions.   •    •    • 

"In  my  view  the  Board  U  unquestionably 
a  pollcyiAklng  tribunal.  Given  an  aware- 
ness of  this  fundamental  truth  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  111 -conceived  attempt  to  dis- 
avow authority,  we  will  be  one  step  closer 
to  responsible  decisionmaking.  Under  this 
system  changes  are  Inevitable.  Changes 
should  come  when  a  prior  good  policy  be- 
comes outmoded  or  upon  recognition  that 
a  prior  rule  was  not  soimd  to  begin  with  or 
has  not  worked  out  as  expected,  or  when  ex- 
perience Indicates  better  approaches." 

Mr  Brown  said  the  Board's  policymaking 
authority  Is  limited  by  the  effective  check  of 
Judicial  review. 

He  cited  the  April  17,  1961,  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  set  aside  the 
Boards  Mountain  Pacific  and  Brown-Olds 
doctrines 

"Under  these  Supreme  Court  Interpreta- 
tions," Mr  Brown  said,  "hiring  hall  arrange- 
ments were  no  longer  Ulegal  per  se.  Evi- 
dence of  discrimination  rather  than  an 
automatic  presumption  was  necessary  to 
find  an  unfair  labor  practice.  Furthermore. 
even  assuming  the  existence  of  an  unlawful 
closed-shop  arrangement,  employee-union 
members  were  no  longer  automatically  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  of  union  dues  and 
initiation  fees  Evidence  that  union  mem- 
bership was  Influenced  In  violation  of  the 
act  wfts  now  an  indispensable  element.  In 
a  word,  the  bubble  had  flnally  burst  and 
with  It  theae  so-called  per  se  rules  floated 
tfl  their  timely  demise. 

"I  atUch  particular  significance  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  aforementioned  tacit  in- 
dictments of  these  'per  se"  rules,  perhaps 
as  much  because  they  coincided  with  my 
aptxiintment  to  the  NLRB  as  because  they 
echo  my  emphatic  belief  that  independent 
an.'^lysls  on  a  case-by-case  basis  must  be 
substituted  for  mechanical  rules. 

"Fixed  rules  are  easy  to  apply  and  pro- 
vide the  parties  with  knowledge  upon  which 
to    predicate    their    actions.     These    are   de- 
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slrable  results  and  must,  of  ootirse,  b«  ac- 
corded some  weight.  Certainty  necessarily 
follows  from  the  Implementation  of  mecha- 
nistic rules,  but  it  Is  a  superficial  centalnty 
destined  for  disrepute." 

Discussing  his  parUclpatlon  In  Board  decl- 
sons  the  last  10  months.  Mr.  Brown  as- 
serted: "The  normal  demands  of  any  tran- 
sitory age.  moreover,  cry  out  for  an  attitude 
of  flexlbUlty.  My  initial  actions  as  a  Board 
member  have  been  directed  at  the  attain- 
ment of  thU  goal.  •  •  •  In  my  opinion, 
the  Board's  most  recent  decisions  depict  a 
definite  movement  away  from  the  rubber 
stamp  of  'per  se'  cases.  This  trend  has  mani- 
fested Itself  In  an  Impressive  variety  of 
representation  and  unfair  labor  practice 
cases." 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sibal]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous.matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.'   Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIBAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  transportation,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  last  week,  represents 
a  long  stride  forward.    I  welcome  It  par- 
ticularly because  It  embodies  and  strong- 
ly supports  much  of  my  own  thinking  in 
this  area.    I  feel  particularly  sensitive  to 
these  problems  because  I  have  lived  with 
them  for  a  number  of  years,  both  in  the 
Connecticut  State  Senate  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.    In  Connecticut,  and  in 
particular  Fairfield  Coimty.  which  I  am 
honored    to   represent,   we   are   greatly 
aware  of   the  most  critical  aspects  of 
this  problem.     A  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  my  district  is  dependent 
directly  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad  for 
getting  to  work  In  New  York  City.    The 
entire  population  is  dependent  on  this 
railroad,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  its 
economic  stability.     "Ilie  railroad  is  in 
bankruptcy,  its  future  largely  dependent 
on  wise  decisions  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments.     The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  already  deep]^  committed  fi- 
nancially to  the  welfare  of  the  railroad. 
This  is  the  most  serious  local  problem 
in  Connecticut.    I  came  to  Congress  with 
the  implied  commission  from  the  voters 
of  my  district  to  do  everything  I  could 
to  help  solve  the  problem.    I  have  long 
urged  the  formation  of  a  compact  be- 
tween my  State  and  the  State  of  New 
York  to  form  the  basis  of  a   regional 
solution  to  the  commuter  problem.    In 
April  of  1961,  I  introduced  H.R.  6705, 
which  envisioned  the  creation  of  such  a 
compact,  with  the  door  left  open  for 
other  interested  States  to  join.     This 
bill  adopts  the  unusual  principle  of  pro- 
viding for  congressional  approval  of  an 
Interstate  compact  in  advance  not  only 
of  any  such  compact  but  even  of  begin- 
ning negotiations  for  such  a  compact. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  that  the  imusual  and 
urgent  circumstances  required  this  stim- 
ulation from  the  Congress.    Accordingly, 
I  was  most  gratified  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  endorsement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  advance  approval  incorporated 
as  a  part  of  his  message  on  transporta- 
tion. 


I  was  also  glad  to  see  him  urge  repeal 
of  the  excise  tax  on  passenger  travel. 
In  February  of  1961.  I  Introduced  H.R 
4465,  that  would  repeal  this  tax.  There 
were  other  identical  bills.  At  that  time, 
the  administration  and  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress  were  opposed  to 
this,  although  it  had  solid  Republican 
support  in  committee.  I  hope  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  discharge 
this  measure  in  the  near  future  and  I 
have  written  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  that  effect. 

As  a  further  concrete  refiection  of  my 
continuing  concern  over  the  present 
state  of  governmental  policies  to  the 
transportation  Industry,  I  also  intro- 
duced H.R.  8364  last  July.  This  calls  for 
a  national  transportation  policy  and 
provides  specifically  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  imdertake  a  census  and 
analysis  of  all  transportation  so  that  we 
in  Congress  as  well  as  the  President 
might  know  exactly  the  relationships  of 
the  Government  to  all  aspects  of  the 
transportation  industry. 

This  survey  would  encompass  all  gov- 
ernmental regulations  and  assistance 
programs.  It  is  essential  that  we  have 
before  us  precise  information  before  we 
take  broad  corrective  action.  We  should 
know  whether  we  may  be  giving  too 
much  assistance  to  one  form  of  trans- 
portation and  whether  other  forms  are 
being  unduly  penalized.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  task  but  I  have  been 
assured  by  persons  conversant  with  the 
problem  that  it  can  be  done  and  well 
done. 

In  addition,  I  welcome  the  President's 
proposal  for  research  and  development 
of  more  eflBclent  and  modem  commuter 
facilities.  The  problems  of  safely  trans- 
porting large  numbers  of  dally  travelers 
through  the  growing  urban  and  subur- 
ban congestion  are  very  great.  We  must 
not  let  them  strangle  us  before  we  can 
solve  them.  Therefore,  I  was  most  en- 
couraged by  the  President's  endorsement 
of  this  approach  as  well. 

Now  that  we  have  received  the  trans- 
portation message,  which  fits  pending 
legislation  so  squarely,  let  us  get  on  with 
the  job.  Few  domestic  problems  are  as 
important  at  this  time. 


A  CRACK  IN  A  SOCIALIST  ILLUSION 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAB:er  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  and  reading  much  these  days 
about  Government-sponsored  medical 
programs.  It  behooves  those  favoring 
Federal  intervention  into  this  field  to 
be  advised  of  the  side  effects  of  social- 
ized medicine  in  England.  An  editorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  10, 
162,  discusses  one  of  these  side  effects — 
a  dwindling  supply  of  British  doctors. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A    Crack    in    a    Sociaust   Illusion 
Every   poll   that  has  ever  been   taken   In 
Britain  shows   that  the  majority  of  people 
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are  In  favor  of  their  aocl&lUed  medical 
program  wbere  all  U  ffec  and  no  man  need 
vorry  atxnit  a  doctor's  bill. 

8o  If  popularity  U  the  test.  It  has  been 
a  political  success.  But  now  there  Is  be- 
flBnlng  to  appear  an  ominous  crack  In  the 
happy  Illusion  that  the  British  have,  by  so- 
**«'^»»g  tbetr  medicine,  thereby  banished 
Usefa  medical  cares.  Doctors'  bills  have  van- 
IstMd.     Now  the  doctors  are  vanishing,  too. 

The  fact  of  a  dwindling  supply  of  British 
doctors  In  Britain  Is  now  unquestioned:  It 
hss  been  the  subject  of  worried  discussion  In 
economic  and  medical  Journals.  In  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  and  In  Parliament. 
The  artlcla  we  publish  this  morning  from 
the  British  Medical  Journal  Is  typical  of 
some  of  the  widespread  concern. 

Briefly,  here  Is  what  has  happened 

In  the  early  years  of  the  National  Health 
Service  young  British  students  entered  the 
medical  schools  In  their  accustomed  number 
and  some  of  the  schools  even  showed  an 
Increase  In  total  enrotlment.  The  figures  on 
the  Uoenslnf^  of  new  doctors  In  Britain  also 
were  Increasing  All  seemed  to  be  well,  and 
In  1B57  the  Oovernment  planners  were  even 
Urging  an  Immediate  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber  of   medical   students. 

Suddenly  everybody  woke  up  tu  the  fact 
that  British  medical  students  weren't  con- 
verting themselves  Into  British  doctors.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  them  were  Kolng  off  to 
Canada,  Australia.  America  and  other  t>ack- 
ward  places  where  a  doctor  Is  not  in  effect 
a  government  clerk.  Meanwhile,  doctors 
from  India.  Africa,  and  other  emerging  na- 
tion*— some  of  whom  studied  in  Britain. 
some  of  whom  studied  In  their  own  coun- 
tries— came  to  Britain  and  found  ready  posts 
tn  hospitals  vacated  by  the  British  doctors 
going  elsewhere. 

So  while  a  statUtlclan  might  find  the  sit- 
uation little  changed  by  the  advent  of  soclal- 
iaed  medicine,  the  fact  Is  that  the  British 
medical  situation  has  changed  dramatically. 

Today  about  one  half  of  all  emergency 
surgery  In  Britain,  to  choose  one  measurable 
example.  Is  done  by  non-Brltlsh-tralned 
doctors.  More  Intangibly  but  Importantly, 
the  profesBlonal  Journals  are  full  of  criticism 
or  the  quality  at  British  medical  practice. 

tk>  there  Is  now  in  Britain  a  great  hulla- 
baloo about  what  to  do  to  get  more  able 
young  Kngllahmen  to  be  Kngllsh  doctors.  Yet 
there  are  very  few  so  far  to  ask  the  simple 
question:  Why  should  a  young  English  boy 
want  to  be  an  English  doctor? 

The  training  for  medicine  Is  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  arduous  of  any  career  To 
go  through  It  a  young  man  must  be  moved 
by  many  motives  But  those  would  surely 
Include  a  desire  to  make  a  good  living,  to 
enter  a  profession  where  he  could  be  his  own 
master  and  not  a  hired  employee,  to  have 
the  self-satlafactlon  of  being  respected  by 
his  community  as  "the  doctor "  has  ever 
been.  And  not  the  least  of  the  motives  Is  a 
desire  to  give  to  the  sick  person  who  cnmes 
to  him   the  best  care  he  can  provide 

British  soclallaed  medicine  has  taken 
away  every  one  of  those  motives,  without 
exception. 

The  younjc  British  doctor,  for  all  his  year* 
of  study.  Is  paid  like  a  clerk.  He  Is  not  a 
■profesalonaJ  man  "  but  a  government  func- 
tionary, and  In  becoming  so  he  loses  the 
status  the  doctor  once  had  He  Is  not  his 
own  master  even  In  the  practice  of  his  skills 
Finally,  because  the  "free"  care  crowds  his 
anteroom  he  cannot  give  to  the  patient  be- 
fore him  the  time,  energy,  and  care  he  would 
like  to  as  a  good  doctor. 

Why  should  anybody  be  surprised,  under 
such  a  system,  that  the  able  young  men  are 
looking  elsewhere?  Or  that  thoughtful 
men  should  begin  to  he  troubled  about  the 
quality  of  medical  care? 

Whether  all  this  will  In  time  affect  the 
popularity  of  the  medical  program  in  Briuiii, 
we  do  not  know. 


But  watching  it  all  frooi  afar,  we  can't 
help  but  reflect  that  here  Is  one  place  above 
all  where  bright  and  shining  promlsM  can 
cheat  the  unfortunate  while  they  happily 
8up[x>se  they  are  counting  their  blessings. 


HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Kt-ntleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  I  Mr  Ciller  1  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  friend  and  former 
colleague.  Judge  Lester  Holtzman.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  while  Le.iter  Holtz- 
man was  a  member  of  the  committee. 

I  and  all  of  us  on  the  committee  had 
the  highest  regard  for  Lester  Holtzman 
We  valued  his  professional  approach  to 
every    problem,    and    his    courtesy    and 
kindness  to  all  of  his  colleagues. 

Not  only  was  he  a  good  Congre.ssman. 
but  Lester  Holtzman  always  brought  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  us,  a  sparkle  of 
humor  and  a  wit  that  cheered  our  lives. 
We  can  always  use  more  of  this.  Lester 
is  never  unkind.  He  sees  the  good  side 
of  everyone.  And  he  is  always  ready  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  colleague. 

We  miss  Lester  Holtzman  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  often  think  of  him 
as  we  meet  In  Judiciary  Committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  recall 
with  many  pleasant  memories  the 
associations  that  we  had. 

Judge  Holtzman  will  l)e  an  excellent 
Judge,  and  will  bring  credit  to  the  Judi- 
ciary as  he  did  to  the  Congress  We  wish 
him  lots  of  luck  and  happiness. 


THERMOMETERS  OR 
THERMOSTATS 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr  Roberts!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection  ' 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Paul  F.  Schenck, 
our  distinguished  colleage  of  the  Third 
District  of  Ohio,  and  with  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  on  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  who  has  served  diligently  and 
most  constructively  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety,  re- 
cently gave  a  most  inspiring  talk  before 
the  Cinciniiati  Engineering  Society.  I 
should  like  to  Insert  his  talk  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  poiiit: 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  x.l\is  distin- 
guished engineering  society,  and  guesu.  it  Is 
well  for  me  to  expUln  right  in  the  beginning 
that  I  am  not  an  unusually  g(X)d  or  even  an 
average  good  public  speaker,  because  these 
facta  win  become  all  too  evident  to  your 
analytical  and  engineering-type  minds  as  we 
go  along  In  fact,  It  would  seem  my  prin- 
cipal   functlcn    here    tonight    is    sort    of    a 


"warmup  man  '  to  prepare  you  for  the  really 
Important  and  specific  engineering  paper 
which  Is  to  be  delivered  by  my  very  good 
friend.  Vernon  MacKenzle,  who  U  properly 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  authorl- 
Uea  in  his  field. 

Mr.  MacKenzle  comes  from  a  city  which 
many  believe,  depending  upon  your  Indi- 
vidual point  of  view,  of  course,  la  the  real  air 
pollution  center  of  the  entire  Nation.  Some 
unkind  folks  have  the  effrontery  to  suggest 
that  the  exhaled  air  pollutants  from  Wash- 
ington create  a  more  dangerous  fallout  than 
could  possibly  occur  from  nuclear  testing 
because  thus  far,  at  least,  no  shelter  has  yet 
been  engineered  to  protect  the  trusting  and 
unsuspecting  souls  of  our  great  Nation 
against  the  subtle  yet  nonetheless  real  dan- 
gers emanating  from  the  seemingly  never 
ending  stream  of  spoken  and  printed  words 
Here  Is  a  real  challenge  for  you  engineers 
Seldom  has  It  been  so  necessary  to  create  and 
develop  a  really  workable  protection  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind  now  and  In  the  future 
^>.  If  I  can  develop  a  thought  or  two  that  you 
might  feel  Is  worthy  to  be  remembered,  even 
after  you  hear  the  scholarly  and  technical 
discussion  which  will  be  presented  by  my 
good  friend.  Vernon  MacKenele,  I  shall  feel 
amply  rewarded  for  not  having  wasted  your 
t  imp  entirely 

I  am  not.  of  course,  an  engineer  and. 
therefore,  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  thinking 
and  talking  with  you  for  a  little  while  about 
some  engineering  problems.  That  would 
seem  to  be  par  for  the  course. 

More  than  40  years  ago  my  dad  and  I 
were  in  the  automotive  tire,  battery,  and 
service  business  During  thoee  days  when 
tires  were  guaranteed  for  3,000  miles  we  had 
no  hesitancy  In  cutting  an  entire  section  out 
of  a  tire,  building  It  back  up.  and  vulcaniz- 
ing a  new  section  In  place.  Those  were  the 
days  also  when  a  0-volt,  11-plate  battery  sold 
for  $38  and  so  we  would  regularly  tear  them 
down,  replace  wornout  platea,  or  Inatall 
new  red  cedar  separators.  These  were  the 
days  loo  when,  Lf  the  engine  knocked  when 
power  was  applied,  we  called  It  a  carbon 
knock  This  was  a  simple  repair,  too,  be- 
cause we  would  Just  unscrew  spark  plugs. 
turn  the  crankshaft  over  until  the  platon 
was  on  top  dead  center  of  the  power  stroke, 
drop  a  lighted  match  In  the  cylinder,  turn 
on  a  Jet  of  pure  oxygen  from  a  blf  preeeure 
tank  and  burn  out  tlM  carboo.  If  we 
happened  to  warp  a  valve  or  two— who 
cared  it  was  only  a  2-  or  3-hour  )ob  at  50 
cents  an  hour  to  grind  the  valves.  The 
trained  and  experienced  ear  of  the  mechanic 
w.us  all  that  was  necessary  to  determine  a 
whole  lot  of  things  such  as  the  cause  of  an 
engine  knock  or  whether  or  not  each  cylinder 
hatl  the  same  powerful  exhaust  nolae. 

If  the  old  cork  float  In  the  carburetor 
didn't  shut  off  properly.  It  was  quite  simple 
to  remove  it  and  give  It  a  few  coaU  of  shel- 
lac to  make  It  as  good  as  new.  No  one  wor- 
ried alxjut  gum  or  varnish  In  the  carburetor 
t)ecause  there  was  none. 

Some  40  years  ago  some  of  us  got  an  Idea 
IJiat  if  we  could  suck  the  unburned  gasoline 
vapor  no  one  called  It  unburned  hydro- 
carbons then  from  the  crankcase  back 
through  the  carburetor  by  a  cheap  flexible 
tube  we  could  get  a  little  better  gas  mileage 
And  so  the  Idea  of  burning  up  blowby  gas 
IS  not  new  and  while  It  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  it  is  not  a  solution 

No  one  ever  thought  of  the  front  end  of 
an  automobile  as  having  geometry  If  the 
front  wheels  had  a  tendency  to  cut  In  under 
the  car  when  we  turned  around  or  went 
around  a  corner,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
bring  out  a  big  heavy  wrench  with  a  handle 
about  6  feet  long  put  It  on  the  front  axle 
snd  bend  it  up  a  little—  Just  a  60-cent  repair 
job  and  It  was  50  cents  only  because  a  man 
had  to  stop  doing  something  else  and  lug 
a  heavy  wrench  out  to  the  street  while  the 
folks  sat  In  the  car.     Not  so,  of  course,  any 
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more.     Now  we  must  Ymf  a  front  end  allne- 
ment  rack  at  to  or  $10  per.    A  very  able 
young  man  In  Deyton  by  the  name  of  Ctaarle* 
Kettering  first  took  tbe  crank  off  of  a  caelh 
register   and   replaced   It   with   an  etoetrle 
motor.    Then  It  eeemed  to  him  there  ahoold 
be  a  better  way  to  start  an  automobile  en- 
gine than  to  get  out  In  front  of  it  on  a 
muddy    road   and    by  hand    cranking    run 
chances  of  either  breaking  an  arm  or  getting 
run  over.     So  be  Invented  the  starter  and 
a  whole  new  electrical  system  for  Ignition, 
lights,  and  horn.    Anyone  should  have  been 
satisfied  after  doing  theee  things,  but  not 
Boss  Kettering.     He  never  stopped  wonder- 
ing about  things  and  trying  to  find  answera 
So  he  began  to  wonder  about  engine  knocks. 
He  and  his  friend,  Tom  Mldgley,  thought  If 
some  way  could   be  discovered  to  Increase 
engine  oompreealon  and  thus  engine  power, 
smaller  engines  could  be  used    And  so  they 
worked  out  a  way  to  take  a  picture  al  the 
exploelon    Inside    a    compression    chamber. 
They  felt  that  if  the  eharacterlstlcs  of  tbe 
explosion  could  be  changed  by  adding  some- 
thing to  the  gasoline  they  would  have  the 
problem  licked.    After  a  great  many  experi- 
ments   tetraethyl    lead    was    developed    and 
ethyl  gasoline  came  Into  being.     Boas  Ket- 
tering.   Tom    Mldgley.    and    their    assocUtes 
did  solve  many  problenu  and.  as  so  often  is 
the  case,  they  created  new  ones.     If  either 
of   them   were   alive   today  they   would   be 
right  in  the  middle  of  our  discussions  on 
air  pollution  here  tonight. 

Back  In  1956  our  original  Committee  on 
Highway  TrafSc  Safety  conducted  some  hear- 
ings In  Detroit  on  many  of  our  very  Im- 
portant problems  In  oonnectlon  with  the 
urgent  need  for  greater  highway  safety  to 
stop  the  slaughter  and  terrible  Injuries  of 
people  on  oiu-  highways.  ThU  U  a  subject 
which  I  hope  you  will  consider  In  future 
meetings,  because  of  Its  extreme  Importance. 
Many  things  need  to  be  done  In  this  field. 
While  we  were  In  one  laboratory,  however,  I 
saw  some  carburetor  tests  being  run  and  be- 
came Interested  all  over  again  In  automotive 
exhaust  gases,  so  I  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  If  poeslble. 

With  the  full  cooperation  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Cobgreesman  Kkhioctb 
RoBKXTB.  of  Alabama,  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, we  scheduled  some  hearings  and  we 
developed  some  startling  Information.  Theee 
hearings  became  the  basis  for  several  bills 
I  Introduced  In  the  Congress  on  this  subject 
and  finally  my  bill.  Hit.  8238,  was  approved 
and  signed  Into  law  by  President  Elsenhower. 
on  June  8,  1060. 

This  bUl,  the  first  on  this  subject  to  be 
Introduced  In  the  Congress  and  enacted  Into 
law,  and  Is  known  as  the  Schenck  Act. 
Public  Law  86-493.  Under  this  law  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  VS.  Public  Health 
Service  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct research  to  determine  the  substances  In 
automotive  exhatut  gases  which  are  harm- 
ful to  hiunan  health.  This  work  has  been 
carried  forward  under  the  very  capable 
supervision  and  direction  of  our  good  friend, 
Vernon  MacKenzle,  and  his  associates. 
He,  I  know,  will  describe  these  operations 
and  resulu  In  some  detail  and  I  want  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  and  my 
pride  and  satUfactlon  with  the  very  wonder- 
ful results  which  have  been  accomplished  by 
all  the  scientists  and  the  engineers  who 
have  worked  on  this  very  important  ques- 
tion. 1  also  want  to  assiu-e  you  that  I  have 
complete  confidence  In  the  engineers  and 
sclentlsU  In  the  automotive  Industry  and  I 
know  that  once  the  problenos  are  defined, 
workable  and  completely  satisfactory 
methods  will  be  developed  to  adequately 
meet  these  problems.  Of  this,  I  have 
absolutely  no  doubt. 

Last  week  President  Kennedy  sent  the 
Congress  a  massage  calling  for  some  addi- 
tional legUlaUon  to  protect  constmiera' 
InteresU.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  able  to 
anticipate  the  automobile  exhaust  air  pollu- 
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tlon  proUam  over  a  years  ago  and  that 
proper  steps  have  been  taken.  It  U  a  eouroe 
of  penonal  satiafaetloa  to  me  to  note  that 
President  Kennedy  stated  that  »Mt\*\,^f^\ 
leglaUUon  does  not  appear  required  at  this 
time. 

The  harmful  effects  of  automotive  exhaust 
gasee  Is  reo^vlng  a  great  deal  of  much 
warranted  attention  now  and  for  thU  I  am 
gratef\il. 

Testimony  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee last  year  Indicated  that  ahr  poUuUon 
causes  $7.6  billion  loss  annually  In  damage 
to  vegetation,  livestock,  metals,  and  other 
materials.  This  can  be  shown  to  be  factual. 
Dunage  of  $8  million  has  1»een  reported  every 
year  since  1953  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
alone.  Again,  one  area  In  the  State  of 
Waahlngton  supported  2,000  cows  prl<»  to 
the  eetabllshment  of  an  Industrial  plant. 
Result  of  air  pollution  on  vegetation?  Now 
only  100  cows  can  be  raised  In  the  area. 
Many  other  States  have  been  similarly  af- 
fected—Florida. Idaho,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Tenneesee,  Iftah — Just  to  mention  a 
few.  So  there  are  serious  economic  effects 
In  addition  to  thoee  on  health. 

And  now  In  the  brief  time  remaining  to  me 
and  with  your  Indulgence,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  politics  with  you.  Much  as  I  would 
like  to  discuss  partisan  politics  with  you,  I 
shall  not  encroach  upon  your  friendship  at 
this  time  and  so  I  would  Just  like  to  make 
the  beet  nonpartisan  Republican  appeal 
that  I  can. 

As  professional  and  trained  engineers,  you 
are  all  weU  acquainted  with  and  know  the 
functions  of  thermometers  and  thermostats. 
I  wouM  like  to  ask  each  of  you  a  personal 
question  and  ask  each  of  you  to  make  yo\ir 
own  decision  In  the  privacy  of  your  own 
heart  and  conscience.  Which  are  you?  A 
thermometer  which  Just  takes  note  of  the 
conditions  arotmd  you  and  goes  along  with 
whatever  they  are,  or  are  you  a  thermostat 
which  triggers  a  change  toward  more  favor- 
able conditions  and  then  tries  to  maintain 
those  conditions. 

With  yoiu-  Indulgence.  I  would  like  to  raise 
some  questions  and  give  you  some  Infcmna- 
tlon  so  that  In  the  privacy  of  yotir  own 
thoughts  you  can  make  some  personal  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  you  want  to  be  a  ther- 
mometer and  Just  go  along  or  a  thermostat 
that  seeks  to  get  some  measure  of  control 
within  i^ipllcable  limits.  If  you  are  a  ther- 
mostat, just  wh««  or  iMtween  what  points 
vrlU  you  personally  decide  to  take  whatever 
action  you  deem  appropriate? 

Time  will  not  p^mlt  me  to  go  Into  much 
history  but  I  Invite  you  to  go  back  and  read 
the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
There  are  some  very  bright  spots  in  the  hU- 
torlee  of  theee  two  great  cultures  and  there 
are  some  very  dark  spots. 

You  will  find  In  the  hUstarj  of  both  that 
their  finest  hours  and  their  greatest  achieve- 
ments came  during  the  period  when  their 
cltlaens  had  the  freedom  of  choice  and  self- 
determination — when  their  people  could, 
would,  and  did  decide  to  do  things  through 
their  own  decisions  and  by  their  own  Initia- 
tive, determination,  and  actions.  But  this 
takes  courage  and  willix)wer,  and  determina- 
tion, and  a  willingness  to  abide  by  sound 
principlee  In  the  best  Interest  of  all. 

And  then  there  came  the  Dark  Ages  In 
both  of  these  great  cultxu-es  In  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  This  came 
about  when  the  people  said  we  are  tired — 
we  don't  want  to  look  after  ourselves — we 
want  others  to  look  after  us  and  care  for  us — 
so  wont  you  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  us? 
This  change  In  attitude — this  willingness  to 
depend  on  others  was  all  that  was  necessary 
for  new  leaders  and  opportunists  to  rise  up 
and  to  say — sure,  we  will  take  on  the  respon- 
sibilities which  have  been  yours — we  will 
nuUte  the  decisions — Just  do  as  we  say.  And 
so  began  the  Dark  Ages  when  people  became 
subservient  to  the  leaders — when  they  lost 
their    opportunities    for    self-determination 


and  the  culture,  the  Influence,  the  growth, 
and  the  Importance  ol  theee  great  peoples 
who  had  done  so  much  In  the  pest  — »«*■ 
nearly  Into  oblivion  and  white  the  world 
moved  forward  they  moved  back  and  liack. 

Is  there  a  paraUel,  my  friends?  Tou  de- 
cide. One  htmdred  and  sevens-five  years 
ago  thU  coming  September,  the  OonstltuUon 
of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  document 
In  the  history  of  the  goremments  of  the 
world,  was  signed.  Have  you  read  It  re- 
cently? It  wlU  pay  you.  It  wtmt  take  long. 
There  are  only  7  articles  and  23  amendmenta. 
Do  you  remember  the  preamble? 

"We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Jtistlce,  Insure  domestic  Tranqiilllty,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  {Mtimoto  the  gen- 
eral Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bleeslng:  of  Lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  oin-  Postarlty,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Note  this  carefully — it  Is  a  Oovernment  of 
people — not  States. 

WeU,  under  this  great  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  many  very  precious  freedoms, 
opportunities,  and  prlvUeges  were  provided 
for  us,  and  all  too  many  of  us  have  taken 
them  for  granted.  Many  of  them  are  being 
eroded  away — It  Is  much  later  than  we  think. 
No  government — ours  or  any  other  type — will 
work  by  Itself.  We,  the  people,  must  make  It 
work  for  us  or  it  will  domlzutto  us. 

You  say  "I  haven't  got  the  time  for  politics; 
I  dont  want  to  get  Into  such  things."  I  say 
to  you,  my  friends,  each  of  you  has  too  big 
a  stake  In  the  futtire  of  our  Nation  to  as- 
sume any  such  attitude. 

There  U  the  very  serious  question  of  main- 
taining our  American  way  of  life  through 
the  exercise  of  oxir  many  predoos  freedoms. 
We  mtut  determine  for  ourselws  what  we 
want  from  our  Government  and  how  we 
can  best  gain  the  desired  results.  This  leads 
inevitably  to  costs  and  costs  are  met  through 
taxes. 

Taxes  are  Just  not  so  many  dollars  we  mtut 
pay,  but  we  should  also  think  about  them 
In  terms  of  how  much  time,  effort,  and  work 
Is  required  from  each  of  us  to  sam  the  taxes 
we  must  pay.  When  we  begin  to  consider 
taxes,  not  alone  as  Just  dollars,  but  as  the 
amount  d  personal  time  and  effort  we  must 
devote  to  earn  theee  taxes,  then  we  begin 
to  look  at  them  In  a  different  light. 

Let  me  put  It  Just  a  little  differently.  Have 
you  any  Idea  how  many  tax  doUars  are  re- 
quired from  Just  thoee  of  you  who  live  In 
Hamilton  County  alone  to  pay  the  casta  of 
our  Federal  Government  In  Just  this  one 
year?  I  dont  mean  the  other  costo  of  local. 
State,  and  school  taxee — I  mean  Just  the  coet 
of  our  Federal  Govenunent  alone.  Well,  my 
friends,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
In  addition  to  all  the  other  taxes  you  pay 
for  the  operations  of  your  local  government, 
3rour  State  government,  and  your  public 
schools,  you  who  live  here  In  w»w^it"« 
County  alone  will  pay  more  than  $432  million 
this  year  In  Federal  taxes  alone.  How  much 
buslnees  and  how  many  man-hours  will  be 
required  to  pay  this  $432  million  In  tax 
doUars?  Some  of  you  expert  slide  rule  op- 
erators figure  that  one  out. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  In  1930  when  the 
population  of  the  United  Statee  was  about 
123  million  there  were  about  588,000  Federal^ 
employees.  Today  our  population  Is  nearly 
186  million,  a  growth  of  about  82  million, 
but  we  have  uiot9  than  2JI  million  Federal 
employees  and  this  Includes  *^nnt.h»r  in. 
crease  of  nearly  132,000  employeee  com- 
pared with  June  1961,  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Well,  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  you  know 
what  I  mean.  The  constant  Increase  In 
Federal  bureaucracy  In  addition  to  the  costa 
adds  more  and  more  ccxitrols  ovsr  each  and 
every  thing  we  do  each  day  and  theee  super- 
visory policymaking  bvireaucrato  are  ap- 
pointed, not  elected  officials,  and.  tharefore. 
they  are  not  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
public.       On     the     other     hand,     we     have 
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of  extremely  well  qu&Ufled,  very 
ooo^Mtent  and  otMnpiofiy  dedicated  Fed- 
ersl  emptoyeea  who  are  doing  a  macniflcent 
job  in  Uw  pubUc  Intareat. 

WlMre  la  Um  point  of  dimtntahing  returoa 
beyond  wtiich  our  Fsdcral  CJovernmect 
ahould  not  (o?  Thla  la  Uie  real  quaatlon  and 
Uie  quaatkMi  each  of  ua  muat  study,  be  well 
tn/ormed.  and  take  a  poaiUun.  Are  you 
Juat  a  tikcrmometer  willing  to  go  along,  or 
are  you  a  tltrennoatat  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  It?  We  wUl  ortntlnue  to  have 
good  government  at  all  levels  only  so  long 
as  great  numbers  ol  our  people  maintain 
an  active  and  well  informed  Intcreat  in  the 
affairs  of  govemmrent. 

I  hear  a  lot  ol  complaining  every  day  and 
some  of  It,  of  oourse,  la  justified  but  what 
are  we  wlUing  to  do  about  it? 

Our  great  United  SUtes  la  the  greateat 
Nation  In  Um  w>arid  In  which  to  Uve.  We  are 
second  to  no  other  nation  In  any  respect  In 
•pit*  of  some  of  the  gtoam  some  try  to 
spread.  Sure  there  are  some  things  wrong, 
but  there  are  a  gTMit  many  other  situations 
which  ai«  right.  More  progreaa  has  been 
■MKto  and  mror*  product*  have  been  de- 
valoped  in  the  United  8(*tea  than  In  any 
other  aatloa  In  the  world.  We  should  be 
proud  to  be  Amsricana.  we  should  walk  t&li 
as  Americana,  and  when  we  look  at  the  great 
■ag  of  our  Nation  we  ahoukl  not  look  at  it 
as  Just  so  much  ek>Ch  arranged  and  colored 
in  a  certain  way.  but  we  should  regard  It  as 
the  symbol  ol  all  that  our  great  Nation 
to  each  of  us. 


H.R.  11158.  URBAN  MASS  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  LANORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a«k 
imanimoos  ooment  that  the  genUetnAa 
from  Mew  York  (Mr.  Mult«r]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
ItoxniB  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  OeorKia? 
There  wac  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
9.  1M2.  I  introduced  H.R.  11158.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  to  provide  addi- 
tiooal  assistance  for  the  development  of 
compreliensive  and  coordinated  mass 
traosportatlon  systems  in  metropolitan 
and  other  uriMua  areas. 

This  bill  emloodles  the  proposals  made 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  transporta- 
tion mefl8a««  to  the  Congress  of  April  5, 
1962.  It  is  designed  to  fill  six  basic  needs 
in  the  solution  of  the  urban  transporta- 
tion problem  as  follows: 

First.  A  lOQc-range  program  of  Fed- 
eral akl  to  urban  regions  for  the  expan- 
steD  of  mass  transit  facilities  by  provid- 
ing $500  millkm  over  a  3-year  period  with 
$100  million  to  be  made  available  in  rtscal 
year  1903.  Grants  would  be  made  for 
up  to  two-thirds  of  the  project  cost,  the 
remaining  one-third  to  be  provided  by 
the  locality  or  State. 

Second.  Emergency  aid  by  authorizing 
the  Houains  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  emergency  grants 
for  a  3-year  period  where  there  Is  an 
urgent  need. 

Third.  Coordination  of  highways  and 
mass  transportation  planning. 

Fourth.  Mozietary  relocation  assist- 
ance to  those  whose  dwellmgs  or  busi- 
nesses are  displaced. 

Fifth.  Federal  contributions  to  the 
necessary  economic  and  technoIoKical  re- 
search in  the  mass  transportation  field. 


Sixth.  Advance  congressioiuJ  approval 
for  interstate  compacts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  to  carry  out  transpor- 
tation and  allied  regional  functions  in 
urban  areaf;  extending  across  State  lines. 

HR.  11158  has  been  referred  to  the 
Subcommitvee  of  the  House  Banking'  and 
Cuirency  Cammittee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  b<  chairman.  I  intend  to  an- 
nounce the  hearing  dates  very  shortly 
I  urge  all  those  Members  who  desire  to 
testify  or  to  submit  statements  or  to  ar- 
range for  tiie  attendance  of  witnesses 
to  advise  the  committee  accordingly 
without  deLiy. 

Following  is  a  section -by -section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill: 

Section  1.  Short  tiUe.  Section  l  ot  the 
bill  would  ptovlde  that  It  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Urban  Ifasa  Traxutportatlon  Act  of  1002." 

Section  a  nndlngs  and  purpose:  Section 
3(a)  of  the  biU  contains  a  Hading  by  the 
Congreae  which  deecrlbes  the  Increasing  con- 
centration ol  the  Nation's  population  in  ur- 
ban areaa.  which  generally  include  several 
local  jurisdictions  and  often  extend  into  two 
or  more  States.  It  would  declare  that  the 
deterioration  or  Inadequate  proviaion  of  ur- 
ban transpor'.ation  facUitlea.  intsnalOed  traf- 
fic oongestio.n,  and  the  lack  of  coordinated 
tranaportaUcn  and  other  development  plan- 
ning Is  Jeopardizing  the  welfare  and  vitality 
of  urban  aret^.  the  satisfactory  movement  of 
people  and  gooda  within  such  areaa.  and  the 
eflectiveneas  of  houalng,  urban  renewal, 
highway,  anc  other  federally  aided  programs. 

SubaectioQ  (b;  of  tbla  section  would  state 
that  the  purpuaea  of  the  act  are  1 1)  to  a^ist 
In  the  deveit'pment  of  improved  niasa  trazui- 
porcaUon  fa^ihtiee.  eq-jlpukent.  techniques, 
and  methodt;  (2)  to  encourage  the  planning 
and  establlsliment  of  areawlde  urban  maas 
tranaportaUon  systems  needed  for  eco- 
nomical and  desirable  urban  development; 
and  1 3)  to  provide  asslstarvce  to  State  and 
local  goveriimeata  and  ixutrumentalltiea 
thereof  in  financing  such  systems,  to  be 
operated  by  public  or  private  agencies  as 
determined  t>y  local  needs. 

SecUon  i  F'ederaJ  tlnanclal  assistance. 
Section  3  of  the  bUi  would  authorlae  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
to  make  grants  or  loans,  subject  to  limita- 
tions In  the  >U1,  to  asaist  local  public  bodies 
In  financing  the  acquisition  and  Improve- 
ment of  ma.:a  transportation  facUlUe*  and 
equipment  These  coiUd  be  used  in  urban 
maas  transpcrtatlon  service  or  In  coordliiat- 
Ing  such  se-Tice  with  other  urban  trans- 
portation. Terminal  facilities,  rlghu-of-way 
<but  not  puljlic  highways),  buses  and  other 
rolling  stock  and  other  needed  real  or  per- 
sonal propejty  would  be  eligible  f,jr  a.s- 
slstance.  Tfce  loan  authority  In  this  section 
would  be  UnUted  to  the  unused  anvmnt  of 
the  preaent  i»60  million  mass  transportation 
loan  authorl'.y 

Although  an  applicant  f.>r  a  loan  or  a 
grant  under  this  section  would  have  to  be 
a  public  body.  It  would  not  have  to  operate 
the  transit  faculties  and  eqtilpment  Itself 
The  app!l«i!it  could,  for  example,  acquire 
bu.ses  and  hase  them  to  a  private  transit 
company,  or  It  could  contract  with  the 
private  transit  company  for  the  ct.)mpany 
ItaeU  to  acquire  the  buses  xnd  >perate  them 
according  to  an  agreed-upon  prugram  Title 
to  such  bus'is  could  retnam  in  some  cases 
in  the  hand;  of  a  third  party  such  as  in  an 
equipment  L.-U8t  tranaaction 

In  all  cases  however,  the  applicant  public 
body  would  have  to  have  satisfactory  con- 
tinuing cont-oi  oyer  the  use  of  the  property 
acquired  or  Improved  and  together  with 
any  private  transit  company  or  other  Atno- 
clated    partlie,    would    have    to    have    satis- 


factory     legal,      fimuiclal.      and      tschnlcal 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  propoMd  project. 

Also,  the  Federal  aaelatanoe  ooukl  not  be 
used  for  operating  subeldlea.  An  awiated 
project  would  have  to  conaiat  of  the  provi- 
sion of  new.  or  the  improvement  of  existing, 
trauait  facliltias  and  equipment. 

Section  4.  Long-range  program:  Section  4 
U  the  bUl  would  aet  forth  the  terms  and 
conditions  regularly  applying  to  the  loana 
and  grants  authorlaed  under  section  3.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  emergency  program 
de4cribed  below  under  section  fi.  no  such 
loan  or  grant  could  be  provided  untaas  the 
Housing  Administrator  determinaa  that  the 
facilltlea  and  equipment  for  which  the  as- 
sistance is  sought  are  needed  for  carrying  out 
a  program.  meeUng  criteria  estabUahed  by 
him.  for  a  unified  or  ofBclally  coordinated 
urban  tranaportation  system  aa  a  part  oX  the 
comprehenaively  planned  developcnent  of  the 
lu-ban  area. 

Thla  does  not  mean  that  such  a  program 
hMM  to  set  forth  a  apedilc  scbadute  for  a 
scries  of  deUUed  projects,  which  tffgfft.hfr 
»\mld  comprise  a  complete  transportation 
system  for  the  urban  area.  Drbaa  planning 
and  development,  especially  in  matropoUtan 
areas  where  many  Juriadictions  oaajr  be  in- 
volved, is  Inevitably  very  complex  and  muat 
be  carried  on  aa  a  continuing  and  evolving 
process  It  doea  mean,  however,  that  a 
Uansportatlon  plan  must  have  baan  prepared 
which  sets  forth  the  basic  framework  of  the 
highway  network  and  the  masa  tranapoo'ta- 
tion  system  needed  for  the  urban  area,  that 
the  proposed  project  is  needed  for  this  mass 
transportation  system,  that  there  Is  a  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  the  lystem. 
and  that  the  system  will  be  adminlatered 
either  by  one  agency  or  by  ofBclaUy  co- 
ordinated agencies.  Also,  the  propoeed 
tranfiportatlon  plan  Itself  must  have  been 
prepared  by  an  organization,  or  offldally 
coordinated  organizations,  carrying  on  a 
continuing  area-wide  program  of  compre- 
hensive planning,  under  which  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  urban  area  have  already 
been  prepared  In  sufllclent  detail  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  highway  and  mass 
transportation   plans. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Immediate  appropriation  of  $100  million 
for  grants  under  section  3  of  the  bill  for 
fiscal  1963,  »300  mUllon  for  fiscal  1004.  and 
•200  million  for  flacal  1965.  Advance  or 
progress  payments  could  be  made  on  account 
of  any   such   grant. 

Where  the  planning  and  organtoEatlonal 
requirements  described  above  are  met,  sec- 
tion 4(ai  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Housing  Administrator  to  provide  Federal 
grants  In  accord  with  a  formula  which  Is  de- 
signed to  take  Into  consideration  the  avail - 
ability  of  revenues  to  meet  debt  aervlce  on 
proposed  projects,  and  Is  also  deeigned  to 
require  the  locality  Itself  to  provide  a  match- 
ing grant  In  addition  to  any  revenue  financ- 
ing for  the  project  These  Federal  and 
local  grants  would  be  based  on  the  net 
project  coet  of  the  project,  defined  as  that 
portion  of  project  cost  which  the  Houalng 
Administrator  ascertains  cannot  reasonably 
be  financed  from  revenues.  A  Federal  grant 
could  be  made  for  up  to  two-thirds  of  this 
net  project  cost. 

The  locality  would  be  required  to  provide 
the  remainder  of  the  net  project  coet  from 
sources  other  than  Federal  funds  and— by 
the  definition  of  "net  project  coat" — other 
than  anticipated  revenues.  This  would  ordi- 
narily be  done  through  the  laauanoe  of 
bonds  based  on  the  taxing  powers  of  the 
local  government,  transit  authority,  or  other 
local  public  body  If  this  local  contribution 
were  later  reduced  by  the  use  of  eurplua 
project  revenues  then  a  corresponding  re- 
fund would  have  to  be  ntade  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  same  proportion  aa  the 
orljflnal  Federal  and  local  grant.  Surplus 
project  revenues  could  Instead  be  uaed  to  re- 


duce teres  or  Increase  SBrvlce,  if  the  loealltv 
sochoas. 

Swrtion  4<b)  of  the  bUl  would  qMdfy  that. 
where  the  planning  luid  organlzaUonal  iw- 
qulrementa  tiaserlbed  above  have  been  bk, 
loana  may  be  made  under  aectlon  a  of  the 
bUl   Bubjccc  to   the   name   reetrictiona  and 
Ilmltationa   (set  forth  In  sec.  20a(b)   of  the 
Houalng  AmendmenU  of  1B66)  that  apply  to 
the  preeent  temporar;/  mass  tranaportatl<» 
loan    program.      Thear   provlalona   esUbllah 
the    Interest    rate  according   to   a   formula 
which  presenUy  produces  a  rate  of  up  to 
3=^g   percent,  permit  loans  to  be  amortlaed 
over  40  year*,  provide  tut  deferral  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  for  up  to  10 
years  in  certain  cases.  Specify  that  loana  ahaU 
be  made  only  where  ILiandng  u  not  other- 
wise available  on  reaaceiable  terms,  and  re- 
quire that  Clia  loans  be  of  such  sound  value 
or  so  secured  as  reaaoaibly  to  assun  repay- 
ment.    The  uno011gat»l  balance  of  the  gM 
million  authorisation   for  loans  under  tha 
present  temporary  maan  tranaportation  loan 
program  would  be  made  avallabla.  without 
expirauon  date,  solely  for  loans  imder  sec- 
tion S  of  this  blU. 

Section  4(b)  would  slao  specify  that  such 
loans  are  to  be  avallabla  only  for  pcoJecU 
for  which  no  Federal  grant  la  made  under 
section  3.  It  U  expect«-1  that.  In  tlis  case  oT 
projecu  for  which  there  az«  matching  FM- 
eral  and  local  granU.  tliose  grants  would  be 
made  sufllciently  langs  to  provide  the  cov- 
erage necessary  for  the  rerenue-baaed  por- 
tion of  the  financing  to  be  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms  in  the  prlvata  market 
Federal  loans  would  thrrefmv  be  authortaed 
only  for  projects  which  can  be  entliwly 
financed  from  revenues,  without  any  Federal 
and  local  grants. 

SccUon  6.  Emergency  program:  Section  S 
of  the  bill  would  provltle  that,  until  July  1, 
1965.  loana  and  grants  «x)uld  be  made  undcr 
secUon  3  of  the  bill  In  -imia^tacY  situations 
even  though  certain  of  the  regular  planning 
requirement*  in  aecUon  4  had  not  been  met. 
These  emergency  loans  and  grants  could  be 
made  where  ( 1 )   the  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  unified  or  oAdaUy  ooordlnatad 
urban  traneportaUon  system  la  under  acUve 
preparation  although  n.>t  ywt  oompteted,  as 
requlrwl  by  secUon  4;   (2)   the  facilities  and 
equipment  for  which  the  assistance  is  aoi^ht 
can   reaaonably   be  expected  to  be  requlrsd 
for  such  a  syatem;   and  <3)    there  U  an  ur- 
gent  need   for   their   proeerratlon  or  provi- 
sion.   An  example  of  sucii  a  situation  would 
be  where  adequate  land-use  and  other  oom- 
prehenalvw  development  plans  have  not  yet 
o^n  prepared  for  an  urban  area  or  whars 
a  general  urban  tranaportaUon  pi»«  for  XXm 
area,    coordinated    with    such    developmant 
plana,  haa  not  been  oompleted,  but  the  pro- 
posed project  would  aaalKt  an  exlatlng  trans- 
portation  system    whlcA    In    all   probability 
win  continue  to  be  neetled  and  which  la  in 
urgent   danger   of   loalni,'   needed   rights-of- 
way   or    In    urgent    need    of    modemlzatkm. 
Emergency  loana  would  be  made  under  the 
same  terma  and  condltlcna  aa  regular  loans 
including  the  prohlbltloii  against  a  loan  for 
a  project  receiving  a  gratt. 

The  emergency  FMertd  grants  would  be 
for  one-half  rather  than  two-thirds  of  net 
project  cost.  In  the  case  of  such  an  emer- 
gency grant,  the  local  oontributton  wotiM 
tnerefore  have  to  be  one-liair  of  net  project 
cost  However,  if  a  project  did  meet  the  full 
planning  requirement  within  S  yean  from 
tne  time  of  such  a  grant,  section  6  provides 
^J".  ."**  project  would  then  quaUfy  for  an 
addlUonal  grant  equal  to  the  dllTerenoe  be- 
tween a  two- thirds  grant  and  a  one-half 
KTant;  I.e.,  an  additional  grant  of  one-sixth 
of  net  project  coat. 

The  same  proportional  refund  provtalcms 
would  apply  to  these  grnnU  as  to  a  regular 
two-thlrda  grant. 

Section  e.  Research,  development,  and 
aemonstraUon  projects:  Section  «  of  the  bill 
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^Si!2i^r**-!I!!!*^-  *^opment.  and 
^emooslntloB  program  Car  aU  phases  oC  ur- 
ban mass  transportation.  DemonatraUon 
^ts  ootUd  be  provided  under  the  new  pro- 
^m  without  the  present  restrictions  against 
•rants  for  over  two-thirds  of  project  cost 
or  for  major  long-term  capital  Improvement 
■research  and  demonstraUon  projects  could 
alsobe  carried  on  directly  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  through  other  Federal  agencies 
pubUc  or  private  Institutions,  or  individuals 
as  appropriate.  The  unobligated  balance  of 
the  present  925  mllUon  demonstraUon  grant 
authority  would  be  made  available  to  finance 
such  proJecU.  plus  up  to  $30  million  of  the 
new  $500  million  grant  authority  urder 
section  3. 

In  carrying  out  these  provisions  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorised  to  request 
and  to  reoelvs  any  appropriate  data  or  in- 
formation, from  public  or  private  sources. 

Ssctton  7.  Belocatlon  requlremento  and 
payments:  SMTtlon  7(s)  of  the  bUl  would  re- 
quire, for  any  project  asstotsd  with  a  loan 
or  grant  uider  section  8,  that  an  sdequate 
relocation  program  Is  being  carried  on  for 
(amlUss  dl^laoed  by  the  project,  and  that 
an  equal  number  of  decent,  aafe,  and  sani- 
tary dwellings  are  being  provided  In  ai«as 
of  oomparaMe  desirability  and  oonvenlenoe 
at  pricss  which  the  displaced  families  can 
afford. 

Section  7(b)  of  the  bill  would  authorise 
relocation  payments  to  IndlviduaU,  famlUea. 
business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organlxa- 
Uona  displaced  from  projects  assisted  with 
a  loan  or  a  grant  under  section  8.  No  lo- 
cal contribution  would  be  required  for  these 
grants.  They  would  be  financed  from  the 
Federal  grant  fimds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
proprUted  in  section  4  of  the  bill.  These 
paymenu  would  cover  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated reasonable  and  neoeasary  moving 
expenses  and  actual  direct  losses  of  propwty 
except  goodwill  or  profit.  Paymente  oould  be 
tip  to  «aoo  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or 
family  and  could  be  for  a  fixed  amount. 
Payments  could  bo  for  up  to  $3,000  (or, 
U  greater,  the  total  oertlfled  actual  moving 
expenses)  in  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization or  business  concern. 

Section  8.  Coordination  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  highways  and  for  mass  transporU- 
tlon  facilities:  Section  8  of  the  bUl  would 
provide  that  the  Housing  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  consult 
on  general  urban  tranaportaUon  policies  and 
programs  and  shall  exchange  information  on 
proposed  projects  In  urban  areas. 

Section  0.  Interstate  compacts  to  imple- 
ment comprehenalve  urban  planning:   Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  701  (b) 
of  the  Hotmng  Act  of  1954  to  broaden  the 
advance  congressional  ccmsent  now  provided 
in  that  subsection  for  interstate  compacts  or 
other  agreements  relaUng  to  urban  develop- 
ment.   Section  701(b)  now  provides  only  for 
tlie  establishment  tO.  agencies  or  for  other 
oooperatlve    intentato    efforta    relating    to 
oomfirehenslve     planning.       The     proposed 
smendmeat  would  provide  also  for  the  estab- 
itatiTnent  of  agenetes  or  for  other  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  cairylng  out  mass  transporta- 
tlOQ  or  other  urlian  development  programs. 
Section    10.    Oeneral    provisions:    Section 
10(a)    of  the  blU  would  apply,  to  activities 
carried  on  under  this  bill,  certain  admln- 
IstratlTe  provisions  found  in  secUon  402  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950.    These  include  the 
prevailing  wage  and  overtime  provtsions  In 
aecUon   40a(b)    of    that    act.    under    which 
prevailing    wages,    ■■    determined    by    the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord  with  the  Davls- 
Baooa  Act,  and  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, wotild  be  required  to  be  paid  to  all 
laboran  and  mechaalos  employed  on  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  bin. 
Section  10(b)  of  the  blU  would— 
(1)  Deflae  "States"  to  mean  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
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monwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  Terrl- 
toHes  and  pnesesslcns  of  ttie  United  States: 

(2)  Define  "local  public  bodies"  to  include 
mimldpallties  and  other  pc^Ucal  subdivl- 
aions  of  States;  pubUc  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  one  or  more  Statea.  mtmldpal- 
Itles.  and  poliUcal  subdivisions  of  States;  and 
public  corporations,  boards,  and  commissions 
established  imder  the  laws  of  any  Stata;  and 

(3)  Define  "Administrator"  to  mean  the 
Houalng  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 

Section  10(c)  of  the  bill  would  set  forth  a 
general  authorlaaUon  for  approprlaUona  at 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  all  functions 
under  the  act,  with  the  exception  of  loans 
under  section  3.  which  are  to  be  financed 
through  the  existing  Treasury  borrowing  su- 
thorlty.  Fimds  appropriated  for  otlier  than 
administrative  expenses  would  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended. 


THE   TRADE   EXPANSION   ACT  AND 
OUR  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
Mr.  LANDRUM.    Mr.  SpeUcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cunt  Millik]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    CLEM    MILLER.     Mr.    Speaker, 
our     fruit     growing,    processing,     and 
shipping   industries   have   very   serious 
problems  relating  to  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion   Act  of   1962.    We  are  also 
experiencing    great    difScultles    in    our 
efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  European 
Common  Market,  and  the  General  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  include  In  the  Rbcoro  two  Informa- 
tive and  responsible  statements  by 
spokesmen  for  these  industries. 

They  furnish  excellent  background  to 
the  perplexing  problems  facing  us  today. 
They  point  up  particularly  concern  «e 
have  for  the  role  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  carrying  on  these  nesotlatkms. 
They  do  not  content  themselves  with 
criticism  but  pose  constructiye  rltema- 
tives   that   we   well   may   profit   from. 
Their  amendment,  which  would  equalize 
the  trade  between  our  country  and  for- 
eign   nations — concessions    which    the 
United  States  grants  to  ether  nations 
must  also  be  returned  by  these  foreign 
nations — can  only  be  described  as  "fair 
play."    It  Is  essential  our  products  not 
be  discriminated  against.    This  amend- 
ment goes  a  long  way  In  ending  the 
threat  of  such  discriminaUcm.    For  that 
reason.  I  endorse  it;  I  shall  support  It, 
and  do  all  in  my  ix>wer  to  Insure  its 
adoption.    Some  have  said  that  our  Cal- 
ifornia products  are  expendable  because 
of  other  competing  interests.    Responsi- 
ble  oflacials   have   stoutly   denied   that 
this  is  the  case.    "Hie  amendment  we 
are  supporting  will  go  a  long  way  to 
establishing  this  as  congressional  policy 
so  that  there  may  be  no  argument    llie 
statements  follow  : 


SXTKMAXT     or     TiSTIMOKT    OV     KeWSST    FaUC, 
Olf     BXRALV    or    THX    tT.S.     NaTTOKAI,    FkTJIT 

Export  CotrNcn.,   Bzrou  thk   Wats  and 

MxAirs  OoMKirm  or  trc  House  or  Rxp- 

KxaEMTATivxa.  Arm,  8.   1963 

I  am  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  the 
UJB.  National  Fruit  Kxport  Council,  repre- 
senting the  major  part  of  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  United  States,  including  mora  than 
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80,000  growers  from  all  over  the  United 
8tat«s;  citrus  from  California.  Arizona, 
Texas,  and  Florida;  apples  from  27  States: 
psars  from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia: grapes  from  California:  and  prunes 
from  California  and  Oregon.  The  council 
also  represents  processors  and  shippers  of 
these  commodities. 

The  council  membership  Includes  the 
California-Arizona  Citrus  Industry,  Cali- 
fornia Orape  k,  Tree  Prult  League.  Canners 
League  of  California.  Dried  Prult  Associa- 
tion of  California.  Florida  Canners  Associa- 
tion. Florida  Citrus  Commission.  Florida 
Cltriis  Mutual.  International  Apple  Associa- 
tion, National  Apple  Institute.  Northwest 
Canners  &  Freezers,  Northwest  Horticultural 
Council.  Texas  Citrus  Si  Vegetable  Growers 
and  Shippers.  Texas  Citrus  Mutual 

The  farm  value  of  these  crops  Is  estimated 
at  %\  2  billion  with  a  retail  value  after 
packing  and  processing  of  nearly  H  bllliun 
Approximately  9250  mlUtun  are  expurfd 
annually  This  export  market,  largely  lii 
Europe,  has  traditionally  been  a  significant 
outlet  for  United  States  fresh  and  processed 
fruits.  It  was  developed  with  fruit  of  su- 
perior quality;  It  has  not  been  a  dumping 
ground  for  occasional  surpluses  Prior  tu 
World  War  II  nearly  10  percent  of  the  fresh 
fruits  and  25  percent  of  the  processed  frult.s 
produced  annually  In  the  United  States 
were  exported 

Following  World  War  II  most  European 
countries  prohibited  or  restricted  imports 
of  US  fruits  In  order  to  reserve  their  limited 
dollar  exchange  for  products  they  thought 
more  essential.  Many  of  these  restrictions 
were  continued  long  after  there  was  any 
currency  shortage  Justification  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATTI  The  result  of  thes*  nonUrlff  bar- 
riers was  to  negate  the  l>eneflt  of  lower  duties 
previously  negotiated  under  the  OATT 

The  council  testified  at  the  hearings  on 
trade  agreements  legislation  In  1955  and  in 
1958.  It  stressed  the  need  to  obtain  removal 
of  these  barriers  to  trade  In  order  to  niake 
reciprocal  trade  truly  a  two-way  street  We 
supported  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  even  though,  for  US  fruit  and  fruit 
products,  the  act  had  not  worked  In  the  way 
It  was  Intended  and  our  products  had  been 
discriminated    against. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958  was  to  en- 
able the  negotiation  of  favorable  tariffs  with 
the  European  Economic  Community  The 
recently  announced  EEC  common  external 
tariffs,  agreed  upon  at  OATT  negotiations. 
and  the  provisional  Common  Market  fruit 
and  vegetable  policy  are  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  us.  Tariffs  on  Important  segments 
of  our  trade  (for  example,  dried  prunes,  fruit 
Juices,  and  canned  pineapple)  were  fixed  at 
higher  rates  than  the  average  of  the  duties 
of  the  member  countries.  This  at  a  time 
when  reductions  were  supposed  to  be  nego- 
tiated We  are  also  concerned  from  study 
of  the  provisional  Common  Market  fruit  and 
yegetable  policy,  that  the  EEC  countries 
Intend  to  continue  or  Indeed  Increase  ihelr 
nontarlll  barriers. 

The  United  States  must  make  certain  the 
tariffs  negotiated  with  the  EEC  wlU  not  be 
nullified  by  nontarlff  barriers 

Our  principal  recommendation  is  that  the 
Congress  should  make  certain  that  access  for 
U  S  horticultural  products  Into  the  Common 
Market  and  other  foreign  countries  la  im- 
proved. To  do  this,  the  President  should 
take  special  precautions  to  Insure  that  tariff 
concessions  are  not  offset  by  quotas  or  other 
Import  restrictions. 

The  legislation  should  provide  that  when- 
ever the  EEC  or  any  foreign  country  takes 
action  to  nullify  or  Impair  concessions 
equivalent  withdrawals  will  be  made  by  the 
United  SUtes.  Similar  action  should  be 
t«keh  against  countries  who  refuse  to  re- 
move existing  unjustlflable  barriers. 


The  legislation  should  prohibit  the  Pres- 
ident from  making  any  future  concessions 
available  to  any  country  that  has  unjustifi- 
ably nullified  or  Impaired  concessions  pre- 
viously grar.ted  to  the  United  States  with- 
out having  made  adequate  compensation 
therefor 

This  recommendation  Is  made  because  ex- 
perience haji  demonstrated  that  representa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  United  States  have 
not  succeeded  In  modifying  or  removing 
some  of  these  nontarlff  barriers,  dei^plte 
GATT   obligitlons   for   their   removal 

Continuing  representations  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  several  years  In  an  en- 
deavor to  seek  relaxation  of  quantitative 
or  se;\sonal  restrictions  on  Imports  of  fresh 
apples  and  jears  In  most  western  European 
countries,  on  winter  grapefruit  and  proc- 
essed orange  and  grapefruit  pr'xliicLs  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  on  Imports  of  most 
hortlculturil  products  Into  France  Despite 
these.  Uttli'  significant  progress  has  been 
made  Reprcsentatli  ns  alone  have  not 
brought  about  removal  or  even  reductlc>ns  ot 
these  barrUTs 

Another  recommendation  Is  that  the 
United  States  m'xlify  its  moBt-favored-na- 
tlon  p>olicy  for  tariff  concessions  We  sug- 
gest that  tjirlff  concessions  be  available  only 
to  those  countries  who  h.ive  tariff  agree- 
ments with  the  United  -States  or  are  mem- 
bers of  the  GATT  We  cannot  understand 
why  countries  who  do  not  reclprtx-ate  with 
the  United  States  should  receive  the  benefit 
of  our  tarifl  concessions 

Also,  we  believe  that  the  most-favored- 
natlon  policy  should  be  modified  s<^)  that 
concessions  may  tte  withdrawn  from  coun- 
tries that  treat  us  unfairly 

We  recognize  the  danger  to  trade  Involved 
In  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  concessions 
Also,  we  Know  that  retaliatory  measures 
alone  will  not  guarantee  us  rea-sonable  ac- 
cess But.  lack  of  progress  In  the  removal 
of  these  trade  barriers  has  persuaded  ua  that 
measures  .'tnjnger  than  those  heretfifore 
used  are  required  If  we  are  to  obtain  con- 
tinuing  reasonable   opportunities   to   export 

We  feel  -.he  nece.ssary  stronger  measures 
can  come  oily  from  legislative  direction  and 
mandate  Only  when  foreign  countries  are 
convinced  that  they  can  no  longer  success- 
fully take  advantage  of  the  United  States 
win  they  U.-e  up  to  their  commitments;  re- 
ciprocal triide  can  then  become  a  reality 
Apparently  congressional  action  la  necessary 
t<j  establlst    such  a  firm  trade  policy 

Without  this,  we  see  no  reason  to  grant 
authority  fjr  future  tariff  reductions  We. 
therefore    pppose  title  II  In  Its  present  form 

Summary  or  Statement  or  Robert  McAx- 
THfR,  Chairma.v.  CALiroRNiA  Prune  Ad- 
visory Board,  on  Behale  or  the  Boarb 
AND  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  or  Cali- 
roRNiA.  March  29,  1962 

First,  may  1  give  you  a  word  about  the 
dried  fruit  and  tree  nut  Industries  In  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  we  are  a  part  There  are 
Biime  39,83(1  growers  of  record,  producing  10 
commodities  In  the  categories  of  dried  fruits 
and  tree  n  ats  The  5-year  average  produc- 
tion of  these  commodities  amounts  to  502.- 
259  tons  wl'.h  an  average  farm  value  of  $163,- 
588.(XJ0  This  is  farm  value  only  or  the 
value  of  th-?  raw  product  as  It  Is  delivered  to 
the  handler  g  plant  The  processed  value  will 
exceed  8200  million 

We  are  here  today  to  present  to  you  the 
case  of  California  and  Oregon  prunes  as  It 
relates  to  the  European  Common  Market, 
We  Include  Oregon  prunes  because  a  large 
portion  of  these  are  processed  and  shipped 
from  California  plants 

L«t  me  Hay  here  and  now.  so  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  in  spite  of  what 
we  may  say  here,  that  we  are  In  complete 
harmony,  and  fully  subscribe  to  the  concept 
of  a  Burop<'an  Economic  Community,  other- 
wise   known    as    the    Common    Market.      We 


feel  as  any  right  thinking  American  should, 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances of  this  century  of  our  civilized  world. 
We  rejoice  that  It  has  had  to  date  such  a 
marked  success  We  recognize  what  a  tre- 
mendous bulwark  the  European  Iconomlc 
Community  will  be  for  the  Western  World 
against  communism.  We  realize  the  full 
significance  of  Its  economic  Impact  where 
Its  gross  national  product  now  exceeds  9200 
billion  and  that  It  provides  a  market  for 
fiKKl.  fibre,  and  manufactured  products  of 
some  170  million  people.  These  are  people 
whose  standard  of  living  is  rising  with 
each  milestone  passed  on  the  road  to  true 
European  Integration  We  are  Justly  provid 
of  the  part  played  by  the  United  States  In  the 
establishment  of  this  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic and  political  unit 

President  Kennedy  has  recently  submitted 
to  Congress  H  R  9900,  otherwlae  known  as 
the  Trade  Expan.slon  Act  of  1962.  We 
have  traditionally  supported  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  expect  to  sup- 
port with  perhaps  some  modlflcatlon,  the 
new  Trade  Exp.dnslon  Act.  We  represent 
an  industry  whose  very  existence  deptends 
on  foreign  trade  In  fact,  a  large  share 
of  t(Xlay'8  orchards  were  laboriously  planted 
and  carefully  brought  Into  production  for 
the  export  market 

Earlier  this  month,  an  official  announce- 
ment was  released  by  the  White  House  giv- 
ing the  results  of  the  negotiations  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  under  the  General  Agree- 
meiu  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  results  are  grievously  disappointing 
and  the  Industry  Is  particularly  dUconcerted 
over  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  California 
and  Oregon  prunes  has  actually  been 
doubled  In  several  of  the  most  important 
export  markets  of  Etirope,  viz.  West  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands 

We  are  incensed  over  the  discriminatory 
tactics  used  by  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries for  the  purposes  of  negotiating  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  The  formula  adopted 
by  the  European  Economic  Community  for 
setting  the  common  external  tariff  was  to 
bo  an  arithmetical  average  of  existing 
tariffs  of  the  six  countries  Involved,  as  of 
January  1.  1957  These  tariff!  were:  West 
Germany.  8  percent;  France,  23  percent; 
Italy,  15  jjercent;  Benelux  (a  ciutoms 
union) ,  8  f>ercent.  thus  averaging  out  13  per- 
cent. Therefore,  the  point  at  which  tariff 
negotiations  on  prunes  should  have  started 
was  13  jaercent 

However,  France  held  out  for  an  arbitrary 
tariff  of  18  percent  regardleaa  of  the  pre- 
scribed simple  arithmetical  formula,  and  It 
was  on  this  basis  that  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted, which  culminated  In  an  agreement 
to  fix  the  external  tariff  for  prunes  in  the 
Common  Market  at  W  percent. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
tariffs  In  each  of  the  member  states  were 
negotiated  and  agreed  upon,  with  conces- 
sions made  from  the  United  States  In  re- 
turn, at  previous  GATT  conferences.  All 
concessions  given  by  the  United  States  to 
secure  the  bound  tariffs  in  the  above-named 
countries  were  disregarded  at  the  1961 
Geneva  Conference. 

Of  even  greater  Importance  and  more 
disturbing  Is  a  provision  contained  In  the 
recently  announced  agricultural  policy  de- 
cisions of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity The  provision  referred  to  will  permit 
Common  Market  countries  to  impose  addi- 
tional fees  In  addition  to  the  fixed  tariff 
when  In  their  Judgment,  Import  prices  fall 
below  a  reference  price  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket In  effect,  this  can  mean  the  complete 
exclu-sion  if  certain  California  farm  products. 
including  prunes,  from  access  to  Common 
Market  countries 

It  Is  apparent  that  Prance,  and  perhaps 
Italy,  have  set  the  pattern  for  this  unreason- 
ably high  tariff  on  California  and  Oregon 
prunes       Currently    both    of    these    countries 
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cooaMnad  CMwot  produoe  mora  than  10,000 
tons  at  fmmm  MinuAllj,  wlUdi  pruaes  ksve 
less  ootinMnsr  sooepUBce  tiuui  tbose  pro- 
diioed  in  Um  Daltcd  Stotes.  Tbs  aU  Own- 
mon  Market  coufitrtss  nlonc  bavs  a  potsatUU 
consumption  of  an  estimated  60,000  tons  of 
prunes,  of  which  the  ITnlted  States  should 
be  allowed  to  ahlp  a  faH  share. 

California  Is  now  producing  an  average  of 
\h2O00  tons  of  prunes  annnany,  mart  Hum 
;our-firths  at  tbs  norld's  total  wapplj.  Pro< 
d  notion  will  bs  an  estimated  300,000  tons  hj 
1965.  We  have  hlstorlcsiiy  shipped  iO  per- 
icnt  of  our  production  in  export  and  sx- 
cluslon  of  our  products  from  the  nations  ot 
the  European  Sconomlt  Community  will  be 
nothing  short  ot  dlaasiroiu  to  the  growers 
of  California  and  Ore{:on  prunes,  and  the 
c  immunities  In  which  tJiey  live. 

We  again  make  It  clear  and  emphasise  that 
n.s  an  Industry  we  are  mindful  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  importance  of  the  Buro- 
;:)ean  Economic  Community  to  the  Western 
World,  that  we  should  give  it  our  whole- 
hearted support  and  encouragement.  How- 
ever, we  urge  the  Congress  to  Insist  that  It 
not  be  permitted  to  tecome  a  fortress  of 
protectionism  against  our  Katlon  which  has 
given  so  generously  of  Its  wealth  and  re- 
sources to  establish  It.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress, and  our  Departments  of  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture,  not  to  allow  the 
tariff  barriers  and  walla  which  are  crumbling 
within  the  Common  Market  to  be  rebtiilt 
around  Its  perimeter. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimoas  cooKnt.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tncmnojf  of  New  Jersej  <ftt  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hays)  ,  for  today.  April  10, 
1962.  on  account  of  offlclal  business. 

Mr.  DurcKLX.  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AtBEST).  for  today,  on  aooount  of  a 
death  in  the  family,     i 


SPBCIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  mmTiiMom  eooaent.  pennission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  le«isla- 
uve  proKram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Staitoro,  for  2  hours,  on  April  16. 

Mr.  Cramxk,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.   Flood    (at   the  request   of   Mr. 
LAKDauM),  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday 
Aprfl  11.  — V. 

Mrs.  OsxEN  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  LAsninf ).  for  1  hour,  on  Monday. 
April  16. 

Mr.  HcMPRiLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LANMTm),  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday. 
April  17. 

EXTENSION  OP  .^XEMARKS 

By  unuilmous  consent,  permission  to 
wttCTid  remarks  in  ttie  Congkkssional 
RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rtah  of  New  York  and  include 
extraneous  nuUter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ldtdsat)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rbhucav. 

Mr.  Fiw). 

Mr.  BxKXT  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LjonoiVM)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CsLLxs. 

Mr.    COHKLAN. 

Mr.  Antttso  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PCTESSOIT. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at    5    o'clock    and    37    m«*nitcg   pja.> 
the   House  adjourned  trntU  tomom»w 
Wednesday.  Aprfl  11,  l»6J,  at  12  o'clock 

noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LANDRUM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    REPORT    OF    EX- 
PENDITURES  OF  FOREION   CUR- 
RENCIES     AND      APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS     INCURRED     IN     TRAVEL 
OUTSIDE    THE    UNITED    STATES 
Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-472.  approved  May  14. 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  9&^ 
6W,  approved  July  12,  19W,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  Including  both  foreign  currencies 
expended  and  dollar  expenctttures  made 
from  appropriated  funds  by  Members, 
employees,  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

•Hie  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  constrildated  re- 
port of  foreign  currency  and  doUar  ex- 
penditures from  appropriated  funds 
within  the  first  60  days  that  Congress  is 
in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  coffer- 
ing expenditures  for  the  previous  cakn- 
dar  year.  The  consolidated  report  is  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  aa.  House 
Administration,  which.  In  turn,  jjTm^TI 
I»1nt  such  report  in  the  CoNoaiasiaiiaL 
Racon  within  10  legislative  days  after 
receipt.  There  is  submitted  herewith  a 
supplemental  report  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 


liepori  ofexpendiiure  of  fortifn  nirrendet  and  appr»wriaUd  fundt,  CommiUee  on  Banking  and  Cumncy,  U.S.  House  of  Repn»entatm* 

expended  beUeeen  J«n.  1  and  Dec.  Si,  1961  ' 
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'I  runsportation  purchajs^l  bjr  RtaU 

Dcotaeiie  mark.. 

i^cpartmaat. 

Total... 

l.MfLU 

ssa44 

1.801.73 

a62.ao 

4.400.28 

'  Uem  Includes  loO^lnt  Bsals,  and  bwuportaUon  as  clwted  to  me  by  New  Zealmd  CkrrerBiuent  Trarel  Service,  without  bn;akdo»ii. 

P ,  RECAPITULATION 

'•orettnctirrmo  (t.9.  dodlar  rqulvaknt) »4,  #)0.2i 


Arm.  4.  1962. 


Banrr 

Chatrmarx,  Committee  on  BmnMn§  mnd  Currency. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker-^  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

l9iM.  A  ooomuuiloatlaM  from  tiio  FVoot- 
dcnt  of  the  United  Btaitea.  traxLamtttHic  a 


draft  of  A  propoaad  bm  entitled  "A  bill  to 
extend  the  temporary  extended  xinemploy- 
ment  oompenaatlon  program,  to  Increeae  the 
rote  of  the  Federol  uamnpiojiamnt  tax  for 
taxable  yaor  IBM,  and  for  other  purpoeea"; 
to  the  Oomaaittee  on  Waje  and  Meaaa. 

tSlB.  A  letov  fMoa  the  Aetlog  Secretary 
at   Omamaoe.   trmaantttinf   a  droft  at  a 


proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  authority  for  regtUatlon  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purpooee**;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banfclng  and  Currency. 

Ifi20.  A  letter  from  Uie  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  tnaiumUtlog  a  re- 
port oa  the  tnlMtrtcnment  and  laeCectlve 
utlUsatiaB  of  Beady  Reserve  pessoanel  la 


3s.    rli 


:  ft." 


:S 


M:^ 


;'l. 


'  i 
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til*  XV  Corps.  0th  VJS.  Army:   to  the  Com- 
niltt—  on  OoTemm«nt  Operations. 

19tl.  A  letter  from  the  Aetlnf  SecrvUry 
of  Coawnerce.  tranamlttlnc  •  drmf  t  of  »  pro- 
poeed  hill  entlUed  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
approved  July  14.  1900  (74  Stat.  630).  aa 
amended,  relating  to  the  establlahntent  of 
a  revleter  of  namee  in  the  Department  of 
Commeroa  of  certain  motor  vehicle  dnvera"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interetate  and  Foreign 

1993.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager. 
U.S.  Atomic  energy  CommlMlon.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  enUtled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Knergy  Community 
Act  of  196A,  aa  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
dlapoeal  of  federally  owned  propertlee  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Ilex.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses": to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

1933.  A  «etter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  statistical  tables  renectlng 
the  biislness  transacted  by  the  bankruptcy 
courts  and  other  pertinent  data  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  80.  1901.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion ft3  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
81):   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COlOCnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU9  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  eUuae  2  of  rule  xni.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PORRKSTXR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Etenate  Joint  Resolution  147.  Joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  the  North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
ttcm  Commission  to  formulate  and  Imple- 
■MBt  plans  to  conunemorate  the  300th  an- 
ntv«raikry  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
for  other  porpoeee;  without  amendment 
(Rapt.  No.  1867).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FORRB8TRR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  4660.  A  bin  to  amend  sections 
334.  367.  and  300  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ( 1 1 
use.  734.  707.  769)  and  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 356  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  aied 
and  to  Umlt  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  In  chapter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  preecrlbed  by  sec- 
tion 57n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  US.C. 
93n):  without  amendment  (Rept.  No  1568). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PORRX8TER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6149.  A  bill  to  amend  subdlvl- 
■k»  d  of  section  00  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.8.C.  96d)  BO  as  to  give  the  court  au- 
thority on  Its  own  motion  to  reexamine  at- 
torney fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  In  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1609).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PORRKSTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Reeolutlon  641  Joint 
resolution  designating  Pebruary  20  of  each 
year  as  John  Glenn  Day;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1670).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1585.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  9753.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  cer- 
tain Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Porce  equipment 
and  to  provide  transportation  and  other 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  World  Jamboree  of  Boy 
ScouU  to  be  held  In  Greece  In  1963.  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1686).  Rsferrsd  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr  WILLIS  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
R.R.  11032.  A  bill  granting  a  r«newal  ul 
patent  No  92.187  relating  to  the  t>adge  of 
the  Sena  of  the  American  Legion,  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  15641  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  WILLIS  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  11033  A  bill  granting  a  renewal  >>f 
patent  No  55.398  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1566)  Referred  to 
the  Cc,Tunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  WILLIS  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  11034.  A  bin  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No  54.296  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  American  Legion,  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1566)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  505  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seymour 
Rot)ertson:  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
1571)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  508  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E 
Beaman  and  Adelaide  K  Seaman,  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1572)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  SHRIVER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  704  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Marlys  E  Tedln  and  Elizabeth  O  Reynolds, 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1573)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Mr  GILBERT  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  2151  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Harvey  Bursteln;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No  1574)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  2319  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  E 
Ellison,  captain,  US  Army,  retired,  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  1575)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LINDSAY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S  2549  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  L.  Werthelm;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1576).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  6021  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt  Don 
Walsh  and  Lt  Lawrence  A  Shumaker,  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  1577)  Referred 
to   the   Committee  of   the  Whole   House 

Mr.  BATTIN    Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.   6386       A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Cleo   A. 
Dekat;    with   amendment    (Rept     No     1578) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  7617.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Schlelger;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
1579)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  MacOREOOR  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary HR.  8321  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
MaJ  Clara  May  Matthewi.  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1580)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  9466  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sfc  Jease 
O  Smith,  without  anfiendment  (Rept  No 
1581)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  LIBONATT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  9782  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Col  A.  A.  Watson,  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1582)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  10036  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  J.  Pltzpatrlck  and  Peter  D  Power; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1588)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  GILBERT  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  10314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  Radkovlch  Co ,  Inc  :  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1584).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally   referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  MORRIS  (by  request)  : 
HR  11185  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 
to  provide  for  the  dlspxMal  of  federally  owned 
pro[)ertle.s  at  Los  Alamos.  N  Mex  .  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic   Energy. 

By   Mr    ANPUSO: 
HR   11186    A     bill     to     provide     for     the 
establishment    of    a    National    Academy    for 
Public   Service;    to   the   Committee   on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  COHELAN: 
HR  11187  A  bill  relating  to  certain 
facilities  and  Improvements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rlghu  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  certain  real  property  situated  In 
Oakland.  Calif  ,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr  PLOOD: 
HR  11188  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  purchase  Industrial 
and  commercial  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
to  promote  certain  Industrial  and  commercial 
loans  In  redevelopment  areas  by  lending 
Institutions  In  order  to  help  such  areas 
plan  and  finance  their  economic  redevelop- 
ment and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GLENN 
H  R  1 1 189  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ 
HR  11190  A  bill  to  authorlzie  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Development  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  employment  for 
young  men  and  to  advance  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  management  of  na- 
tional resources  to  timber,  soil,  and  range, 
and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to  authorise 
pilot  local  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HR  11191  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NaUonallty  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    J0EL80N 
HR   11192    A    bill     to    encourage    the    de- 
velopment.    Initiation,     and     expansion     of 
occupational  safety  programs  In   the  States 
through  granU  to  States  for  such  purposes, 
and   for  other  purpoees;    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  KILOORE 
HR  11193    A  bill  to  amend  section  165  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 
spect  to   the   treatment  of  certain   casualty 
losses    attributable    to    natural    disasters;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  McDONOUGH : 
HR   11194    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  of   the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  Mcdowell 

HR  11195  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  flnanclsJ  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  PURCELL : 

HR  11196  A  bill  to  cLange  the  name  of 
Oarza-Little  Elm  Reservoir,  located  In  Den- 
ton County.  Tex  .  to  Lake  LewUvUle:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  SLACK: 

HR.  11197.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-184,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  striking  ot 
medals  In  comn>emoratlon  of  ths  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  admlssioh  of  West  Virginia 
Into  the  Union  as  a  State;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  BanlLlng  and  Ciuxency. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

HJt  1 1198.  A  bUl  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  6136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  national  banks  to  underwrite  and 
deal  In  securltlee  Issued  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BUCKIxET  (by  request) : 

HR  11199.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  190B  for 
The  construction  of  certain  highwajrs  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  33  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.CAHILL: 

HR.  11200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13.  1946.  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and 
possessions;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

HR  11301.  A  bill  to  authorize  free  post 
office  service  for  certain  patrons  and  for  other 
purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Clvn  Service. 

By  Mr  MOELI£R : 

HR.  11303.  A  bill  to  amend  ths  Federal 
Employees  Health  BeneflU  Act  of  1960  and 
to  provide  additional  Choice  of  health  bene- 
fits plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  CKONSKI: 

H  R  11203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  tiirough 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  PELLT: 

HR.  11204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  603 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide 
for  bidding  for  the  building  of  construction- 
differential  subsidy  ships  on  a  regional  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    HOSMER: 

H.J  Res.  685.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  conunlttee  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  study  all 
matters  relating  to  national  strategy:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   PIRNIE: 

H  J  Res.  686.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  ths  United  States  to  pro- 
vide the  right  of  States  to  establish  their 
own  election  districts;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

H  Res.  693.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conductinc  studies  and  investi- 
gations authorized  by  rule  XI  (8)  incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 
H  Res.  693  Resolution  requesting  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  State  to  fumUh  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  full  and  complete  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  reasons  underly- 
ing the  U.S.  sponsorship  and  active  support 
of  the  censure  of  Israel  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  8CHWEIKER: 
H  Res  694.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Reprseentatlves  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  professional  and  clerical 
staffs  of  the  committees  of  the  House;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAIiS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxit  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPSLaKEB:  Memorial  ot  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorializ- 
ing tlie  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  an  international  ex- 
position in  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  (Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  expressing  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  in  the  United  Nations  and 
tirging  its  financial  support  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
GMate  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's public  welfare  program  (HJl.  10033); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
HH.  11306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fidel 
Rodriguez  Cubas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HH.  11306.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
You  (Chun  Pal  Yu) :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  11307.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stishil  K.  Mukherjee  and  son;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FmNBOAN: 
H.R.  liaoe.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrios 
and  Lola  Dimas  and  daughter.  Mary  Dimas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
HH.  11300.  A   bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Shojiro  Mukoyama,  Mlsuzu  Theresa  Mulu>- 
yama.  and  Takiuni  Frederico  Mukoyama:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJt.  11310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donato 
Panella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HJt.  11311.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Kae 
Leung  Cliin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HA.  11213.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Giusseppa  Fantauzzi;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 

H.R.  11318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 

Carson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

HJt.  11314.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of   Wang 

Chen-Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETTnONB.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

296.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
O.  Bartsch,  executive  secretary.  Hackers  As- 
sociation of  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to 
the  petition  of  Cabell  Daniel  Moody,  secre- 
tary of  the  Hackers  Association  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  relating  to  the  operation  of  taxl- 
cabe  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

397.  Also,  petition  of  Roger  L.  Sarratt,  clerk 
of  the  council.  New  Orleans,  La.,  relative  to 
endorsing  and  requesting  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  10898  and  HJl.  10901;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

308.  Also,  petition  of  Gwen  Wlesner.  city 
clerk.  Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  relative  to  op- 
posing FWeral   taxation  of  interest  derived 


from  State  and  local  bonds;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

299.  Also,  petition  of  Maigwy  L.  Am«s, 
city  clerk.  Chlco.  Caltf.,  rslattvs  to  opposing 
Federal  taxation  of  Intarsst  derived  from 
State  and  local  bonds;  to  ths  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

300.  Also,  petition  at  LueUla  W.  Randolph, 
city  clerk,  Gardena.  CaUf ..  rslatlTS  to  oppos- 
ing Federal  taxation  of  Intsreat  derived  from 
State  and  local  bonds;  to  ths  Ooounlttes  on 
the  Judiciary. 

301.  Also,  petition  of  Osorge  W.  Smith, 
city  clerk,  Monterey.  CalU..  relaUve  to  op- 
posing Federal  taxation  at  Intsrsst  derived 
from  State  and  local  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

303.  Also,  petition  of  Ruth  8.  Hogan,  city 
clerk,  LaVeme.  Calif.,  relative  to  opposing 
Federal  taxation  of  int«r«st  derived  from 
State  and  local  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

303.  Also,  petition  of  Gladys  B.  WslUn.  city 
clerk,  Petaluma,  Calif.,  relattv*  to  opposing 
Federal  taxation  of  interest  derived  from 
State  and  local  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

304.  Also,  petition  oi  Taksjl  Akamlne, 
chairman,  Okinawa  Prefectural  Reversion 
Council,  Okinawa,  relative  to  requesting  the 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATI 

Tuesday,  April  10, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  Richard  R.  Potter,  DJD.,  pastor, 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Staunton, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  art  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchange- 
able, look  upon  us  with  mercy  in  this 
fleeting,  fragile  hour.  We  know  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth,  nor  bow  to  handle 
it  when  it  comes.  We  haggle  over  Issues 
of  the  moment,  and  Jockey  for  positions 
of  prestige  and  power;  Mid  soon  both 
our  day  and  our  way  are  gone.  But  deep 
down  we  know  that  Thou  art  Ood  and 
we  are  the  people  of  Thy  pasture,  the 
sheep  of  Thy  hand.  Without  Thee,  we 
stumble  and  fall;  we  go  Mtray  and  are 
lost.  Lead  us.  we  pray,  with  kindly  light, 
and  let  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  protect 
and  comfort  us.  Orant  wisdom  to  the 
Senate,  and  let  righteousness  and  peace, 
Justice  and  honor,  freedom  and  truth,  be 
the  products  of  its  deliberations.  Bless 
these  Senators,  and  enable  them  to  know 
Thee  and  do  Thy  will.  Let  Thy  blessings 
be  upon  all  our  land  and  all  our  leaders, 
making  us  a  people  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight  and  usable  in  Thy  world.  For  this 
we  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  Thou  didst  bless  all  men, 
and  who  is.  himself.  Bling  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  ICanbfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  9.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 
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nomtnations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  hla  lecre- 


EXSCUnVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  aeaslon. 

Tbe  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messaces  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(VOT  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnu.o,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing tbe  morning  hour  were  ordered 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfikld,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsncLo.  and 
by  tmantmous  consent,  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Or  request  of  Mr.  Mansmild.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  tbe  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shouM  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  buslnefls  of  the  Senate  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week  and.  Insofar  as  he 
can  Inform  the  Senate,  what  proposed 
legislation  may  be  contemplated  for  con- 
sideration dtuing  the  following  week: 
and  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  about  any  modlflcation  in  plans  for 
the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
questions  asked  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  let  me  say  that  the  un- 
finished business  is  Calendar  No.  1279. 
House  bin  9751,  the  military  procure- 
ment bill.  It  is  anticipated  that  we  will 
set  aside  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
today,  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1195.  S.  4.  the  Padre  Is- 
land bin.  If  action  on  that  bill  is  not 
completed  by  the  close  of  business  today, 
we  will  return  tomorrow  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  military  procurement  bill. 
Following  action  on  that  bill,  we  will 
again  consider  the  Padre  Island  bill. 
When  both  bills  are  completed,  we  ex- 
pect to  take  up  Calendar  No.  1288.  Senate 
biU  2935,  the  Peace  Corps  bill.  That  will 
be  either  at  the  end  of  this  weelc  or  at 
the  beginning  of  next  week. 

Other  bills  for  consideration  prior  to 
Easter  are  Executive  Calendar  No  5, 
EzecuUve  K.  87th  Congress,  ist  session, 
the   International   Convention    for    the 


Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960,  which  was 
reported  unanimously  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee:  Calendar  No.  1281, 
House  bni  10607.  the  tariff  reclassiflca- 
tlon  bill:  and  possibly  Calendar  No.  1043, 
Senate  bill  495,  amending  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act. 

In  addition,  other  bills  may  subse- 
quently be  scheduled. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  leader- 
ship— and  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader — 
that  the  Senate  will  go  out  on  Thursday 
evening.  April  19,  to  return  on  Monday, 
April  23.  for  a  pro  forma  meeting. 

The  regular  business  of  the  Senate  will 
commence  again  on  Tuesday.  April  24. 
Memlsers  may  make  their  plans  accord- 
ingly. 

We  anticipate  that  in  the  week  follow- 
ing the  Easter  recess,  we  shall  begin  de- 
bate on  the  literacy  test  proposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Merely  for  clarifica- 
tion, that  would  mean  that  the  literacy 
test  bill  would  then  be  set  down  as  the 
business  of  the  Senate  for  Tuesday.  April 
24,  would  it? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Tuesday  or  any 
subsequent  day  in  that  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SERVICE  OP  LYNDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10.  1937 — exactly  25  years  ago  to- 
day— the  people  of  the  10th  District  of 
Texas  went  to  the  polls  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Representative  James  Bu- 
chanan. The  campaign  had  been  a  vigor- 
ous one,  to  put  it  mildly.  For  a  while 
it  had  been  without  any  clear-cut  issue : 
but  when  one  of  the  10  candidates  an- 
nounced that  he  was  offering  himself  to 
the  voters  as  a  wholehearted  supporter 
of  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  the 
issue  was  made.  The  other  nine  candi- 
dates simply  turned  their  guns  on  him, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping 
calumny  on  him.  and  on  the  adminis- 
tration. The  result  of  the  election  is 
well  known:  The  object  of  this  caliunny 
was  elected,  and  began  an  unparalleled 
career  in  the  American  Congress. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was.  at  the  tune  of 
his  first  election  to  Congress.  28  years 
old.  He  was.  as  he  is  now,  a  tall,  lanky 
man  whose  easy  stride  belied  terrific 
sources  of  energy  He  had  been  in  Wash- 
ington for  several  years  ew  secretary'  to 
Representative  Richard  Kleberg,  of 
Texas,  he  had  been  speaker  of  the  Lit- 
tle House."  an  organization  of  secretaries 
and  clerks  in  the  other  body :  arKl  he  had 
returned  to  Texas  as  State  director  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration- 
helping  to  put  the  young  men  of  the  de- 
pression years  to  work  on  useful  projects. 
Senior  members  of  the  administration 
already  had  their  eyes  on  him :  and  upon 
his  election,  that  April  day  25  years  ago, 
the  President  himself,  fishing  off  the 
Texas  coast,  invited  his  young  supporter 
to  return  with  him  on  the  train  to  Wash- 
ington. There  began  a  relationship  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  often  described  as 
father-son.  It  was  mutually  beneficial 
Representative  Johnson  and  his  hill- 
country    district    in   Texas    gained    im- 


measurably from  it;  and  the  President 
received,  in  that  administration  and  In 
succeedmg  ones,  the  vigorous  support  of 
an  increasingly  influential  Representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

Lyndon  Johnsoh  continued  to  serve 
his  district  after  President  Roosevelt's 
death,  in  1945.  In  1948,  he  won  an  up- 
hill victory  over  the  incumbent  Gover- 
nor, in  a  campaign  for  election  to  the 
US  Senate.  Few  adult  Americans  need 
to  be  told  about  his  record  of  service 
since  that  day.  In  1953.  after  4  years  in 
this  body,  he  was  elected  Democratic 
leader — m  my  opinion,  the  best  leader 
the  Senate  has  ever  had.  He  held  that 
post  for  8  years,  with  great  merit  to  him- 
self and  great  benefit  to  the  country.  In 
1960.  he  was,  by  common  consent,  one  of 
the  indispensable  architects  of  Demo- 
cratic victory.  And  since  that  year  he 
has  given  the  country  the  same  high 
standards  of  enlightened  public  service 
that  he  provided  during  his  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Today,  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  Chairmem  of  the  Space  Coun- 
cil, as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities,  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Peace  Corps.  Lyndon  Johnsow  looks 
back  over  25  years  of  elected  service  to 
his  country.  It  is  a  record  he  can  be 
proud  of.  It  has  fully  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  of 
his  friends  In  the  10th  EMstrict  of  Texas, 
who.  25  years  ago  today,  sent  this  highly 
promising  young  man  to  the  Congress 
for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if 
Columbus  could  return  and  could  see 
this  country,  he  might  fall  into  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  a  cUch6,  by  sajring, 
•How  time  flies!"  But.  Mr.  President. 
Columbus  would  be  wrong,  because  time 
does  not  fly.  Time  is  Just  a  motionless 
medium;  and  it  is  we  mortals  who  fly 
through  time.  As  we  make  that  Jour- 
ney, w^e  make  history.  So  people  make 
history. 

And  you.  sir.  have  made  history.  I 
remember  you  well — and  this  has  to  be 
personal — when  you  were  secretary  to  a 
beloved  Representative  from  Corpus 
Christi— Dick  Kleberg,  with  whom  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  do  a  long  chore  of 
duty  m  South  America,  and  who.  In  my 
judgment,  was  one  of  the  most  gracious 
and  kindly  persons  ever  to  be  sent  to 
Congress. 

I  thinlc.  sir,  I  remember  you  before 
that.  I  think  I  remember  you  when  you 
were  on  duty  at  a  door  in  the  House 
long  ago.  You  see.  that  is  probably 
one  of  the  privileges  that  the  older  has 
when  he  speaks  about  the  younger.  But 
you  went  from  doorkeeper  to  secretary. 
and  then  to  Congress,  and  I  believe  my 
esteemed  friend  from  Montana  forgot 
to  mention  this:  I  thought  I  saw  you 
in  a  Navy  uniform  at  one  time.  I  am 
sure  there  was  a  "hitch"  in  the  Interest 
of  your  country. 

Then  I  remember  the  affectionate 
relationship  that  developed  between  you 
and  that  great,  beloved  Speaker.  Sam 
Rayburn.  I  was  one  of  his  pupils,  like 
you.  for  a  long  period  of  time;  and 
deeply  was  I  enriched,  and  much  did  I 
learn.  So  we  walked  that  way  for  a 
long    time.     Then,    in    the    nature    of 
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things  It  was  my  high  privilege  to  come 
here  and  walk  with  you  again. 

What  a  great,  and  durable  contribu- 
tion you  have  made  to  your  country. 

I  think  during  the  debate,  or  series  of 
debates,  Lincoln  had  with  St^hen  A. 
Douglas,  at  Alton.  111.,  he  was  led  to  say 
he  was  grateful  for  having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  the  durable 
questions  of  the  age,  and  while  he 
might  sink  to  obscurity  sometime,  he 
hoped  he  might  have  made  some  telling 
blows  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

In  making  a  personal  assessment,  I 
should  say  I  know  of  your  devotion  to 
your  country,  and  I  know  of  the  times 
when  only  the  two  of  us.  drinking  a  de- 
caffeinized  beverage  called  Sanka.  would 
let  the  heart  speak  in  that  rather  Inti- 
mate fellowship  as  we  talked  of  the 
ideals  we  cherished  and  the  work  we 
hoped  we  might  consiunmate  before  our 
time  came  to  an  end. 

I  salute  you  as  a  great  public  servant 
and  one  whose  fidelity  to  freedom  and 
to  the  great,  moving  ideals  of  the  Re- 
public has  never,  in  the  quarter  century, 
faltered  once. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  with  regard  to  the  25  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress  and  in  his 
present  position  of  the  distinguished 
Vice  President. 

I  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  January 
1935.  Therefore,  when  the  distinguished 
Vice  F*resident  arrived  at  the  House  in 
1937, 1  was,  so  to  speak,  on  the  reception 
committee. 

I  learned  to  know  him  at  that  time. 
I  observed  his  ability  and  his  dedication 
to  service.  One  thing  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  noted  for  during  all  of 
his  public  service  has  been  his  willing- 
ness to  work  hard.  That  to  me  was  the 
determining  factor  in  his  great  success. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  early  days,  I 
know  he  did  all  he  could  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  legislation  that  the  then 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  ad- 
vocating, some  of  which  was  most  con- 
troversial. I  never  remember  a  time 
when  the  present  distinguished  Vice 
President  was  not  taking  a  hand  and  de- 
voting his  time  and  energy  toward  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  When  I 
was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  November  of  1950  I  was  again 
privileged  to  serve  with  our  distinguished 
Vice  President  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  regard  him  as  one  of  my  choice 
friends.  It  is  a  pleasure  always  to  work 
with  him.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  on  his  25  years 
of  -service  to  his  country. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  Join  with  other  Senators 
in  commendation  and  congratulation  to 
the  Vice  President  for  his  25  years  of 
invaluable  dedicated  public  service  to 
the  country  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate,  and  now  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  it  was  a  great  privilege  for 
all  of  Us  to  serve  with  him  when  he  was 
elected  as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
Even  though  he  did  not  have  more  than 
a  majority  of  one,  he  was.  nevertheless, 


able  as  the  leader  of  this  body,  with 
strong  opposition,  to  get  reasonable  peo- 
ple together  and  pass  legislation  for  the 
good  of  the  country. 

We  then  had  a  DemocraUc-controUed 
Congress  with  a  RepubUcan  administra- 
tion, but  I  think,  because  of  his  leader- 
ship and  because  of  the  fact  that  he  de- 
veloped the  theme  of  responsibility  in 
Government,  telling  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  that  we  had  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  Nation's  business  irrespec- 
tive of  party  label,  much  of  the  credit 
for  what  was  accomplished,  belongs  to  the 
majority  leader.  His  task  was  not  an 
easy  one.  but  through  his  guidance  and 
unselfish  efforts  the  Nation  benefited. 

I  know  the  Nation  owes  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  because  it  was  his 
vision  and  Imagination  which  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mittee on  space  matters,  at  a  time  when 
few  persons,  if  anybody,  was  thinking 
much  about  the  problems  of  space.  It 
was  the  then  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
majority  leader,  who  had  the  vision,  wis- 
dom, and  foresight  to  see  that  we 
had  to  compete  in  space  accomplish- 
ments. It  was  as  a  result  of  his  energy 
and  his  idea  that  the  space  program  was 
created  which  today  our  country  is  so 
Justly  proud  of.  Col.  John  Glenn  could 
not  have  gone  in  orbit,  in  my  judgment, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  action  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  now  Vice  President. 

Throughout  these  years,  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  of  my  life  has  been  to 
know  him,  to  watch  him,  and  to  observe 
his  great  contributions  to  his  State  and 
to  his  Nation.  He  has  carried  out  his 
responsibilities  of  the  office  of  public 
trust  in  the  highest  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions of  this  great  Nation. 

I  know  in  the  Job  he  now  holds  he  will 
continue  to  render  great  public  service, 
not  only  to  his  State  and  the  Nation, 
but  to  the  free  world.  It  has  been  a 
great  privilege  to  be  able  to  call  him  my 
friend.  I  congratulate  him  and  wish 
him  well  in  all  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
into  the  Senate  Chamber  practically  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  DntK- 
skn].  I  did  not  hear  all  the  comments 
but  all  that  was  said  I  am  sure  was  fac- 
tual, kind,  and,  what  Is  more,  what  was 
said  speakJs  of  a  life  that  has  meant  much 
to  his  State,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
Senate. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
23  years.  I  remember  when  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  became  majority 
leader.  I  marveled  at  the  way  he  han- 
dled the  parliamentary  situations  that 
confronted  him.  I  marveled  at  the  way 
he  would  smile  at  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats alike.  When  matters  seemed  most 
difBcult,  the  majority  leader,  not  on  the 
floor,  but  in  associating  with  Senators, 
was  able  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  all  that  he 
has  done  has  not  been  accomplished  by 
his  own  efforts  alone,  but  as  a  result  of 
encoiu-agement  from  his  very  sweet  wife 
and  daughters.  They  have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  him.  The  result  has  been 
that  he  has  gone  forward  and  attained 
the  grand  results  he  has  accomplished. 

So  I  Join  with  all  Senators  who  have 
spoken,  and  trust  that  the  distinguished 


Vice  President  will  have  at  least  25  more 
years  in  the  service  of  his  country,  be- 
cause he  is  a  hmnble  public  servant. 

I  would  ask  only  one  thing  of  him.  that 
he  turn  to  the  request  I  made  some  years 
ago  that  we  have  available  a  loud  speaker 
system,  because  it  Is  very  difBcult  to  hear 
what  he  and  the  minority  leader  say 
when  they  speak.  I  say  In  all  serious- 
ness, Mr.  Vice  President,  It  would  be 
wonderful  If  you  would  turn  your  energy 
to  accomplishing  that  one  thing.  Those 
who  are  In  the  galleries  cannot  hear,  and 
even  Senators  in  tht;  back  rows  caimot 
hear  what  Is  going'  on.  I  tmderstand  you 
do  not  realize  It,  but  you  wlU  pardon  me 
If  I  take  this  opportunity,  while  you  are 
smiling,  sir.  to  suggest  that  we  should 
get  Into  operation  a  sjrstem  which  will 
make  It  possible  so  that  those  In  the  gal- 
leries and  the  Senators  themselves  can 
hear  what  is  said  In  the  front  row  and 
at  the  desk. 

Again  I  join  with  your  countless 
friends  In  offering  congratulations.  I  do 
not  know  that  you  have  any  enemies, 
because  you  have  a  way  about  you  that 
sort  of  dissolves  enemies.  I  Join  with 
your  countless  friends,  with  other  Sena- 
tors, in  wishing  you  good  health — that  is 
the  big  thing,  good  health — and  a  con- 
tinuity of  service  In  your  Government. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  In  this  acknowledgment  of 
the  brilliant  25  years  of  service  of  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
this  body. 

I  could  feel  free,  I  suppose,  to  com- 
ment on  the  way  In  which  I  first  learned 
to  know  you.  That  was  in  the  pages 
of  a  history  book,  as  we  studied  the 
articles  of  the  New  Deal,  the  emergence 
of  the  philosophies  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, and  a  courageous  young  man  from 
Texas  who  came  to  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port those  principles.  I  choose  today  to 
stress  Instead  one  other  point  of  empha- 
sis, which  is  my  observation  in  this  body 
In  the  few  years  since  my  arrival  after 
the  election  of  1958. 

Lyndon  Johnson  came  to  my  State  In 
that  critical  campaign  of  1958,  under  a 
considerable  handicap  and  with  some 
risk,  to  strike  his  blows  for  what  he  be- 
lieved In,  In  my  behalf  I  shall  always 
treasure  the  personal  indulgence  he 
made  possible  for  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  fully  understand  the 
deep  appreciation  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  the  assistance  he  received 
from  our  beloved  friend  from  Texas.  I 
congratiilate  him. 

Does  the  Senator  think  I  might  even- 
tually succeed  in  getting  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  accept  one  of  my  invitations  to 
come  to  Oregon  and  to  help  me  in 
Oregon?  I  know  what  a  valuable  sup- 
porter he  is.  I  wish  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  know  that  I  shall 
make  a  little  speech,  shortly,  on  my 
own  appreciation  of  the  statesmanship 
of  the  former  Senator  from  Texas.  The 
comment  the  Senator  made  about  the 
great  help  the  Vice  President  was  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  caused  me  to 
say  I  should  like  to  get  some  of  that 
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halp,  too,  and  11  the  Senator  can  per- 
suade blm  to  give  me  lome  aasUtanoe  I 
■hall  be  most  gratefuL 

i£T.  McOEK.  I  am  the  master  only 
of  my  ovn  dispooitlon.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accept  an  Invitation  from  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  in  return  for  the  favor  the 
Senator  rendered  to  me  when  he  ap- 
peared on  my  behalf  in  my  campaign. 

I  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  campaign  promise  Lynsom  Johmsom 
made  across  the  country  to  an  unknown 
number  of  new  Senators  was  that  if  they 
were  elected  and  sent  to  this  body  he,  as 
the  majority  leader,  would  giuurantee  to 
each  of  them  one  major  committee  as- 
signment. That  did  a  great  deal  not 
only  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  new 
arrivals,  but  also  to  give  them  added 
stature.  There  was  a  surplus  crop  from 
that  election  of  1B58.  Fifteen  of  us  came 
to  the  Senate  in  a  single  political  move 
in  our  history. 

Ltkdojt  Johksok  changed  the  tradi- 
tional operations  of  this  body.  He  kept 
his  word.  He  gave  to  each  of  us.  as 
freshmen,  an  important  and  significant 
role  to  fill  in  this  body.  As  one  of  those 
freshmen.  I  know  of  no  other  single  move 
which  could  have  made  us  a  part  so 
qxilckly  of  the  responsibilities  which 
characterize  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  that  point  In  particular 
which  seems  to  me  to  loom  large  in  the 
relationships  which  many  of  us  have 
oome  to  enjoy  and  to  respect  with  the 
now  distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Indeed,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin intimated,  the  Vice  President  has  a 
way  of  winning  the  trust,  the  respect,  and 
the  f<Hlowlng  of  all  men;  even  those  who 
disagree  with  him.  I  think  he  Is  ever 
mindful  of  a  bit  of  advice  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  When  somebody  upbraided 
Lincoln  for  being  willing  to  talk  to  his 
enemies  and  to  be  seen  with  his  critics. 
Lincoln  stated:  "Well,  gentlemen,  do  I 
not  destroy  my  enemies  when  I  make 
them  my  friends?" 

This  indeed  has  been  the  rich  philoso- 
phy and  the  successfxil  conduct  of  the 
distingxiished  Presiding  OfDcer  of  thLs 
body,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  Join  sincerely  In  the  tributes 
paid  to  him. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  say.  along  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  has 
Just  taken  his  seat,  that  when  the  Vice 
President  was  a  Senator  from  Texas  he 
came  to  Massachusetts  to  make  a  polit- 
ical speech.  He  went  into  South  Boston, 
which  Is  a  stronghold  of  Democratic 
votes,  and  in  the  1960  elections  I  re- 
ceived more  votes  in  South  Boston  than 
I  ever  had  received  there  before.  I  con- 
gratulate him.  I  hope  he  will  come  to 
Boston  many  times  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  glad  to  join 
with  the  many  friends  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  congratulating  him  upon  his  25th 
anniversary  as  a  Member  of  Congress  In 
the  House  he  gained  practical  experience. 
With  that  experience,  he  came  to  the 
Senate  well  informed  on  domestic  and 
foreign  problems.  His  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  made  him  their 


majority  leader.  He  truly  was  a  leader, 
and  succeeded  In  getting  things  done. 
He  can  be  proud  of  his  work  as  majority 

leader  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  wish  to  say  a  word  on  the  per- 
sonal side,  which  also  appeals  to  so 
many  of  us.  He  was  friendly,  easy  to 
approach,  and  helpful  in  many  ways. 
With  Mrs.  Johnson  to  assist  and  g\ilde 
him  at  home,  with  his  lovely  daughters 
to  make  him  happy,  I  know  that  he  will 
have  many  more  useful  years  not  only  as 
the  Presiding  OfDcer  in  the  Senate  but 
also  as  a  Vice  President  who  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  state  and. 
as  such,  has  helped  to  establish  better 
and  more  friendly  relations  with  other 
countries  during  his  tours  abroad.  I 
Join  in  congratulating  him  and  wishing 
him  many  more  years  of  useful  public 
service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  personal 
tribute  to  the  Vice  President,  who  is  now 
in  the  chair,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  arrival  in  the  Congress.  His  service 
has  been  distinguished  and  devoted  to 
the  public  interest.  He  warmly  deserves 
the  tribute  of  the  Nation  which  he  is  re- 
ceiving today. 

I  cut  my  political  teeth  in  the  Senate 
under  the  Vice  President.  From  him  I 
have  learned  much.  We  have  not  always 
agreed,  but  most  of  the  time  we  have. 

To  me  he  has  personified  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  Senate  and  the  best 
traditions  of  aggressive  leadership  which 
results  in  getting  things  done.  I  am  hap- 
py to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Vice  President — a  great  public 
servant  who.  In  his  present  role,  is  con- 
tributing very  much  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  security  of  our  country,  and 
the  happiness  and  advancement  of  all 
American  citizens 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  Join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  warm 
feelings  for  the  Vice  President  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  25  years'  service  anniver- 
sary. There  is  nothing  that  I  can  add  to 
the  tributes  paid  to  him. 

I  have  known  him  durjng  all  of  those 
25  remarkable  jears — 22  years  we  have 
served  together.  We  were  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  the  same  year.  We  served  on 
the  Naval  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  in  the  House  together. 
When  he  left  th'  Senate  to  become  Vice 
F»resident.  we  were  serving  on  the  same 
committees  together — Appropriations, 
Armed  Services  and  Space — and  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee In  fact,  with  Senators  Bridges  and 
Stenwis.  we  weie  the  only  Senators  to 
have  all  four  of  these  conunlttee  and 
subcommittee  assignments. 

So  I  think  I  probably  know  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  well  as  does  any  Member  of 
Congress  And  what  I  think  of  him  Is 
probably  best  summed  up  in  what  he  has 
said  about  me  repeatedly — that  when  In 
1948  he  won  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  US  Senator  in  Texas,  by  the  thin 
margin  of  only  b5  votes  out  of  a  million 
votes  cast,  and  when  there  were  threats 
to  Iceep  him  from  beintf  seated  In  the 
Senate,  he  said  he  was  sure  of  one  Re- 
publican Senator  who  would  vote  to  seat 
him.  Margarbt  (Th.ask  Sbtith 


In  like  manner  I  observed  In  1954  and 
1960  that  I  was  sure  of  one  Democratic 
Senator  who  would  not  come  into  Maine 
and  seek  my  defeat,  and  that  was  Lnr- 

DOH  J0HII90H. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
wish  to  Join  with  Senators  in  cangratu- 
lations  to  the  Vice  President  on  2S  years 
of  public  service.  He  is  a  man  of  In- 
spiration to  us  all  for  his  boundless 
energy,  his  great  enthusiasm,  and  his 
profound  convlctioQs.  He  has  fought  in 
many  battles — some  with  me — but  they 
have  always  been  a  Joy  because  I  knew 
I  was  dealing  with  a  good  sport  and  an 
outstandingly  fine  American,  as  sincere 
as  I  was.  in  everything  that  he  at- 
tempted. It  is  one  of  the  great  orna- 
ments of  American  public  life  that,  with- 
out any  derogation  in  the  intensity  of 
our  views  or  our  adherence  to  our  own 
parties,  we  can  close  ranks,  as  we  often 
do  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  policy,  in  wishing  all  happiness 
and  good  health,  and  giving  all  due 
praise  to  so  distinguished  an  American 
as  our  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  Join  with  other  Senators 
in  saluting  and  congratulating  the  man 
who.  as  of  today,  has  given  9,131  days, 
or  25  years,  in  the  service  of  his  own 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  that  Oovernment. 

When  the  history  of  this  century  is 
written,  the  name  of  LYirsoir  Jownson 
will  rank  high  among  the  honor  roll  of 
Americans  who  have  made  substantial 
contributions  to  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  progress  of  our  country.  His 
work  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  as  Vice  President 
ot  the  United  States  has  been  singularly 
marked  by  loundness  of  judgment, 
honesty  of  heart,  and  humility  of  spirit. 

Carlyle  once  said: 

Gr^at  men  are  the  commlaaloned  guides  of 
mankind 

Certainly,  the  refining  aspects  of 
Lyndon  Johmson's  political  leadership  in 
the  Senate  have  been  a  guide  and  an 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us.  The  flow  of  his 
energies,  united  by  commonsense  and 
enhanced  by  a  warmth  of  personality, 
have  made  his  influence  upon  this  legis- 
lative body  a  brilliant  achievement  in 
the  conduct  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  been  my  good 
friend,  and  I  feel  enriched  by  his  friend- 
ship. Just  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  enriched  by  his  25  years 
of  service  in  their  behalf. 

As  I  think  of  Lyndon  Johnson  I  think 
of  William  Wordsworth's  question, 
"Who  is  the  happy  warrior?  "  Words- 
worth might  well  have  been  tlilnking  of 
a  man  like  Lyndon  Johnson  when  he 
peruied  'The  Character  of  the  Happy 
Warrior  '  I  like  to  think  of  our  Vice 
President,  the  capable  presiding  oiBcer 
of  the  Senate,  as  epitomizing  the  spirit 
of  Wordsworth's  lines: 

CnA«At-rni  or  the  Happt   WaruoK 
(By  WUllam  Wordsworth) 
Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?     Who  ta  h« 
That  every  man  In  vrma  should  wish  to  be? 
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_-It  U  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  wl>en 

brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  11/e.  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  bis  boyish 

thought: 
Whose  high  endeaTours  are  an  Inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always 

bright: 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
\S'hat  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to 

learn: 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there. 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prUne  care; 
Who.  doomed  to  go  In  company  with  Pain. 
And  Fear,   and  Bloodah*d.  miserable  train! 
lurns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  Is  our  human  nature's  highest 

dower; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes. 

bereaves 
Of  their  bful  Influence,  and  their  good 

receives: 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  so\il  to 

abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  nr.ore  compassionate; 
Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice; 
More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more 

pure. 
As  tempted  more:  more  able  to  endure. 
As  more  exposed  to  suflerlng  and  distress; 
Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 
— Tls  he  whose  law  la  reason;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends; 
Whence,  in  a  stage  where  men  are  tempted 

sUll 
To  evil  for  a  guard  agiilnst  wor*e  111, 
And  what  In  quality  or  act  Is  best 
Duth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 
He  labours  good  on  gocid  to  fix.  and  owes 
To  virtue  erery  trlximph  that  he  knows: 
— Who,  If  he  rises  to  station  of  command. 
Rises  by  open  means;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire. 
And  in  himself  possess  him  own  desire; 
Who  comprehends  his  tnut.  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  s.j][gleness  of  aim; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  In  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state: 
Whom  they  must  follow  on  whose  head  must 

fall. 
Like  showers  of  manna.  If  they  come  at  all: 
Whose  power  shed  round  him.  In  the  common 

strife. 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordUiary  life. 
A  constant  Influence,  a  peculiar  grace; 
But  who.  If  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 

Joined 
Great  Issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  Ix>Ter:  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  ICan  Inspired: 
And  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the 

law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw; 
Or  If  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  It  will,  Is  equal  to  the  need : 
—He  who,  though  thus  ertdued  as  with  a 

sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 
Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 
Sweet  Imagesl  wliich.  wheresoe'er  he  be. 
Are  at  his  heart;  and  suoh  fidelity 
It  Is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to 

love:  — 
Tls  finally,  the  Man.  who.  Ufted  high. 
Conspicuous  object  In  a  Nation's  eye. 
Or  left  unthought-of  In  obscurity..^ 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not — 
Plays  In  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be 

won: 
Whom  neither  shape  or  danger  ccui  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray: 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand 

fast. 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 
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From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast: 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the 

earth 
F^  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 
Ch-  he  must  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fame. 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name — 
Flnda  eomfort  In  himself  and  In  his  cause; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering. 

draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's 

applause: 
This  Is  the  happy  Warrior;  this  Is  He 
That  every  Ifan  In  arms  should  wish  to  be, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Prejiident, 
I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  pay  my 
deference  and  devotion  and  to  manifest 
my  sincere  and  real  affection  for  the 
Vice    President   of    the   United   States, 

LrifDON  B.  JOHMSOM. 

I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  of  our  time.  He  has  always  worked 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and' as  a 
legislator  over  the  years  worked  untir- 
ingly to  help  them  attain  security  and 
contentment.  I  foresee  for  him  an  even 
greater  future  as  a  public  servant,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fact  that  for  25  years  Lyk- 
soN  B.  Johmsom  has  outstandingly  served 
his  country  in  both  a  legislative  and  an 
executive  capacity.  All  Americans  in 
every  part  of  the  Nation  should  reflect 
upon  the  service  of  this  great  public 
servant.  I  am  sure  they  wish  to  join 
with  us  today  In  paying  our  simple  re- 
spect and  manifesting  our  great  affec- 
tion for  our  great  Vice  President,  Lyh- 
ooH  B.  Johmsom. 

As  I  recall — and  my  recollection  is 
very  distinct  on  this  subject — I  first 
eua'i  in  contact  with  our  great  Vice 
President  back  In  late  1940.  I  have 
served  four  terms  as  Congressman  at 
Large  in  the  House  of  Reix-esentatives; 
1940  was  not  a  good  year  for  our  can- 
didates in  Ohio  for  statewide  olflees 
from  the  Governor  down,  and  they  were 
defeated  by  majorities  of  approximately 
200.000  in  favor  of  members  of  the  Grand 
Old  Party,  of  which  the  Vice  President 
and  I  do  not  ba^^n  to  be  members. 

In  that  year  Ohio  elected  two  Con- 
gressmen at  Large.  My  running  mato 
was  defeated.  However,  I  happened  to 
sqiMak  through,  due  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Ohio  voters. 

I  received  a  fine  telegram,  followed 
by  a  fine  letter,  from  Representative 
Ltmdom  R  Johmsom,  of  Texas,  asking 
what  service  he  could  offer  me.  I  am 
sure  the  Vice  President  does  not  re- 
member it.  but  I  recall  it  very  distinctly, 
I  responded  by  saying  that  I  was  so 
happy  to  be  reelected  as  a  Representa- 
tive at  Large,  I  would  ask  him  to  please 
help  me  get  an  office  in  the  Old  House 
Office  Building,  and  that  any  office 
would  be  satisfactory,  even  one  beside 
the  furnace  room.  The  Vice  President, 
then  a  Texas  Congressman,  secured  for 
me  a  good  office — not  one  next  to  the 
furnace  room. 

For  the  2  years  in  which  I  served  in  the 
77th  Congrestf,  he  was  my  friend  and  ad- 
viser. We  came  to  know  each  other  well. 
In  1950,  I  met  with  defeat  and  returned 
to  Cleveland  to  practice  law.  When,  in 
1958,  I  was  elected  to  the  UJ3.  Senate, 
and  in  early  December,  came  to  Wash- 
ington. I  was  a  freshman  Senator;  al- 
though, to  paraphrase  language  I  have 
heard  on  occasion  from  the  lips  of  the 
Vice   President  himself.  I   was  not  so 


young  as  I  used  to  be  or  ao  old  as  I  hope 
to  be.  still.  I  was  a  freshman  Senator. 
When  Senator  Jqhnsom.  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  asked  me  what  he 
could  do  for  me,  he  also  said  a  very  fine 
and  gracious  thing,  whidi  I  shall  always 
remember:  "Tou  are  the  youngest  look- 
ing 69-year-old  man  I  have  ever  seen." 
I  said.  "There  is  just  one  thinff  I  would 
like:  I  would  like  to  be  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sdenees."  The  ma- 
jority leado-,  who  is  now  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  aald.  "You  11 
be  assigned  to  that  committee."  I  was. 
and  I  have  served  on  that  committee 
since  that  time. 

On  this  occasion,  when  w«  are  con- 
gratulating the  Vice  President  and  in 
reality  we  are  also  oangratulattng  the 
people  of  the*  United  States  for  having 
had  the  services  of  this  great  legislator 
and  executive  for  a  period  at  25  years— 
I  wish  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  that 
committee  I  have  tried  not  to  let  the  Vice 
President  down.  I  have  attended  every 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  Joining  with  other 
Senators  as  we  speak  of  oar  genuine 
affection  and  respect  for  our  great  Vice 
President,  I  shall  end  my  remarks  by 
reading  an  item  of  a  newsletter  which 
I  said  to  CMblo,  and  which.  It  Jurt  bap- 
pens,  reached  every  newspaper  olBoe  In 
Ohio  and  about  30,000  dtlaena  of  Ohio 
yesterday  monilng.  The  newsletter 
which  I  myself  write  Is  enUtled 
"Straight  Prom  Washlncton.**  I  have 
sometimes  tried  to  add  a  li^t  touch  to 
it,  because  we  are  living  In  a  grim  period 
of  International  anarchy,  and  If  a  light 
touch  can  be  added  here  and  there,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  heipful.  The 
next  to  the  ooncludlng  paragraph  of  the 
newsletter  to  enUtled  ^Troubles.-  It 
reads  as  follows: 

vice  President  Ltndoit  JORmoM  la  proving 
to  be  a  strong  right  arm  at  cnr  Chief  Bs- 
ecxitlve.  He  Is  entrusted  wltb  trsPMPdoua 
re^KmslblHtlas  In  connaetloB  wttik  our  spaee 
and  missile  effort.  Also,  ba  is  freqnantly 
sent  abroad  on  short  notloa  for  Isaportant 
missions  for  our  President.  Washington 
gossip  has  It  that  the  Vice  Prealdsnt  goes  out 
to  Andrews  Air  Base  and  tells  the  pilot, 
"Oo  anywhere — ^we  got  troubles  an  over." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Baktlctt]  for  deferring  to  me,  so  that 
I  may  speak  at  this  time. 

It  is  a  genuine  personal  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  add  words  of  tribute, 
respect,  and  admiration  f<H'  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  UJB.  Senate,  who  is 
also  a  very  dear  and  close  friend. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  young  man 
came  from  the  bill  country  of  Tttxas  to 
the  Oangress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  Coogress  be- 
cause of  his  service  in  Washington  In 
other  areas  of  the  Govenunen^  and  In- 
deed in  congressional  aeeretartal  or 
clerical  service.  Tlie  young  nan  who 
came  to  Washington  became  a  friend 
and  stanch  supi»rter  at  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  at  Anwnif  — Pranklin 
Delano  Boosevelt.  I  have  fctt  that  if  one 
wanted  a  charact^  reference  tor  public 
service,  he  could  not  have  a  better  one 
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thmn  to  be  known  as  •  friend,  confidant, 
and  supporter  of  the  Iftte  and  beloved 
President  Pranklln  Delano  Rooeevelt. 

Those  were  critical,  crucial  days;  days 
of  depression,  days  of  war,  days  of  re- 
covery, days  dedicated  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace.  Lthdoit  B.  Johksok, 
then  Representative  Johksoiv.  was 
deeply  involved  in  all  those  troubles  and 
achievements.  As  an  administrator  in 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  he 
carried  out  one  of  the  vital  policies  of 
our  Oovemment.  As  a  Representative 
in  Congress,  he  supported  the  President 
In  his  efforts  to  build  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  to  strengthen  the 
Nation  for  the  trials  which  were  to  come 
In  the  war  years.  This  is  a  remarkable 
record. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator.  Ltwdoit  B.  John- 
SOM  came  to  this  body  In  the  same  year 
that  I  did— 1949.  I  shaU  never  forget 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  fellowship 
which  he  extended  to  me.  We  come 
frc«n  different  backgrounds  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  Yet  I  think 
we  are  kindred  souls  in  the  sense  that 
both  of  us  work  for  the  people,  believe 
in  the  people,  and  strongly  believe  in  our 
institutions  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Ltnoom  B.  JoRirsoir.  now  our  Vice 
President,  taught  every  new  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  look  upon  the  Senate  as  an 
honored  and  respected  body.  I  remem- 
ber the  numerous  times  when,  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  he  stood  at 
this  desk  and  called  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  be  a  responsible  party — 
oonstructive,  progressive,  responsible.  I 
believe  that  that  measure  of  progressive 
responsibility,  or  responsibility  with  a 
progressive  philosophy,  stood  tis  well  In 
the  elections  of  1954.  1956.  1958,  and 
1960.  aa  the  Democratic  Party  built  ma- 
jorities in  the  Senate. 

The  former  majority  leader — as  Is 
tnie  of  our  present  majority  leader- 
revealed  to  us  that  we  can  fight  hard  for 
our  programs,  never  sacrifice  our  con- 
victions or  principles,  and  still  act  with- 
out demagoguery;  we  can  act  with  re- 
sponsibility. During  these  trying  days. 
the  American  people  want  responsibility 
from  their  public  ofBclals.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  have  each  of  us  ex- 
press his  views  as  we  wish.  The  Amer- 
ican people  expect  that  to  be  done  In 
this  Chamber.  There  wlH  be  a  diversity 
of  opinion  and  even  of  philosophy.  But. 
above  all.  the  people  expect  us  to  act 
responsibly  toward  one  another  and  re- 
sponsibly In  our  role  of  rendering  public 
service  toward  influencing  the  people  of 
the  country. 

I  could  go  on,  and  I  should  like  to. 
However.  I  shall  mention  only  one  or  two 
other  things. 

First,  the  family  of  the  Vice  President 
has  been  a  source  of  pride  and  inspira- 
tion to  him.  I  knew  his  beloved  mother: 
I  know  his  wife,  to  whom  we  affection- 
ately refer  as  Lady  Bird;  his  daughters; 
and  the  other  members  of  his  intimate. 
personal  family.  They  have  all  been 
sources  of  encouragement,  inspiration. 
and  comfort  to  the  Vice  President,  and 
he  has  honored  them  at  all  times  by  his 
personal  and  his  public  actions.  And  I 
have     had     the     privilege — and     Mrs. 


Hvimphrey,    likewise — of    knowing    this 
family.    We  love  them  dearly. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  young 
Congressman  to  whom  I  referred,  who 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
25  years  ago.  came  with  convictions 
about  people  that  have  stood  him  well. 
There  Is  not  a  grain'  of  prejudice  or  in- 
tolerance In  the  makeup  of  Lykdon 
Johnson,  and  I  am  glad  I  can  say  this 
to  him  publicly.  This  sense  of  respect 
for  people  has  placed  him  in  a  unique 
position  in  American  public  life.  The 
greatest  achievements  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  were  written  In  Congress 
while  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  Here  Is  a  Texan, 
a  southerner,  an  American,  who  led  the 
fight  for  achievement  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  Heri>  is  a  great  Texan  and  a 
great  American  who.  as  Vice  President, 
Is  now  giving  genuine  and  effective  lead- 
ership to  the  cause  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  this  particular  instance  it  Is 
in  the  field  of  emplojrment;  but  it  goes 
deeper  than  nhat;  It  goes  throughout  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  society.  And  he 
stands,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
stated,  as  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
President,  In  carrying  out  the  commit- 
ments of  the  Democratic  platform,  and. 
more  than  that,  in  carrying  out  the  com- 
mitments of  democratic  philosophy — 
and  I  mean  both  the  philosophy  of  the 
E>emocratlc  Party  and  democratic  phi- 
losophy generally — human,  real  equality, 
and  the  realization  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, 

I  salute  the  Vice  President  for  his  acts 
of  courage  and  conviction  and  character, 
because  today  America  needs  in  high 
places  people  who  are  tall  and  great  and 
big  in  their  convictions,  particularly  as 
they  touch  the  fields  of  equality  and  re- 
spect for  human  dignity. 

So  I  salute  the  Vice  President.  I  thank 
him  for  his  25  years  of  service.  I  hope 
he  win  hav«'  25  years  more  of  public 
service,  because  America  needs  him ;  the 
world  needs  him;  and.  besides  that,  bis 
friends  need  him.  too,  and  like  him. 

Mr.  BARlXJnT.  Mr  President.  25 
years  ago  this  day  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  informed  the  people  that  on  the 
eve  of  his  7  jth  birthday,  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  declined  to  make  any  state- 
ment with  reference  to  retirement, 
although  he  had  l)een  expected  to  do  so. 

Twenty-fi\e  years  ago  this  day  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  con- 
cluded its  hearing  of  arguments  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  day,  Mr. 
President,  there  were  many  rxmiors.  re- 
ported by  the  newspapers,  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Intended  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gold 

The  headlines  on  that  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Washington  newspapers,  told 
of  the  sltdown  strikes  in  the  automobile 
Industry,  and  of  the  civil  war  which  then 
was  raging  in  Spain. 

The  Washington  Star  published  this 
story,  too: 

TouthXul  LvNDON  B.  Johnson,  from  a  hos- 
pital where  h<!  wm  operated  on  for  appendl- 
cltlB,  a  days  ago.  happily  received  reports  of 
an  emphatic   victory  over  seven   opponents. 


and  aald  he  considered  the  result  a  vot*  of 
confidence  In  Mi.  Roosevelt  and  hla  pro- 
grams, 

Mr.  President.  I  would  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  in  extending  ^oongratula- 
tlons  more  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  to  the  Vice  President  him- 
self, upon  the  attairunent  of  his  25th  an- 
niversary of  public  service,  because  the 
people  of  the  Nation  have  benefited 
greatly  from  and  have  profited  from  his 
work:  In  tie  Congress — both  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate — 
and  from  his  service  now  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  where  his 
career  Is  in  flower.  You  will  note,  Mr, 
President,  that  I  did  not  say  "in  full 
flower."  because  so  long  as  you  are  in 
public  life,  sir,  you  will  continue  to 
mature,  to  grow,  and  to  give  greater  and 
more  beneflclal  service  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  a  while  ago  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  told  us  how  it  was 
that  you  came  into  his  State,  In  the  1958 
campaign,  and  gave  him  and  his  backers 
added  Impetus  and  more  cause  to  cam- 
paign harder,  when  you  gave  assurance 
that  if  he  were  elected — as  happily  was 
the  case — you  would  see  to  it  that  be  re- 
ceived one  Important  committee  assign- 
ment. And  you  did  that,  of  course.  In 
your  role  then  of  majority  leader  of  the 
US.  Senate. 

Unhappily,  in  that  year  you  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  to  my  own 
State  of  Alaska.  But  let  me  assure  you, 
sir,  that  you  will  be  welcome  there  either 
during  a  campaign  year  or  at  any  other 
time.  The  people  of  Alaska  would  like 
to  have  you  visit  them. 

So  no  assurance  t>eforehand  was  given 
me  that  if  I  were  elected  to  the  Senate 
I  would  receive  at  least  one  important 
committee  assignment.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  Ltkdon  B.  Johnson,  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  saw  to 
it.  after  I  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Senator, 
that  I  received  not  one  but  two  impor- 
tant committee  assignments — in  fact,  I 
should  say  three,  because  I  consider  as- 
signment to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Spakkmam]  ,  who  now 
Is  In  the  Chamber.  Is  chairman,  to  be  a 
vitally  Important  committee  assignment. 

I  believe  all  this  points  up,  as  perhaps 
nothing  else  could,  the  interest  which 
the  then  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
who  today  is  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  took  in  each  of  the  new  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  in  the  areas,  the 
States,  and  the  regions  they  represented. 

I  have — perhaps  more  than  most — 
reason  to  salute  the  Vice  President  upon 
this  day — first,  because  our  association 
was  commenced  a  long  while  back.  Last 
November,  he  completed  30  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  because 
In  November  1931,  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  congressional  secretary.  During 
some  of  those  years — from  1933  to  1934 — 
I  was  serving  In  a  like  capacity. 

During  all  this  time  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  take,  as  it  were,  an  objective 
position  In  evaluating  Ltndom  B.  John- 
son and  in  watching  him  grow  and  be- 
come a  greater  and  a  more  effective 
leader. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is  another  and 
an  even  more  important  reaa(m  why  I 
should  pay  tribute  on  this  day  to  Vice 
President  LrifDOir  B.  Jorivsok.  It  Is  be- 
cause, in  all  truth,  if  it  were  not  for  him 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  late  great 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  Of  RepresentatiTes, 
Sam  Raybum.  I  woulfl  not  be  here  to- 
day. More  Important,  lAx.  President,  If 
it  had  not  been  for  you  and  for  Speaker 
Raybum,  Alaska  would  not  now  be  a 
State.  l)ecause  either  of  you  or  both  vi 
you  could,  without  any  difficulty  what- 
ever, have  said  "no"  instead  of  having 
said,  as  you  did,  "yes"  to  the  proposals 
to  bring  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  1958.  If  you  had 
said  "no"  Instead  of  having  said  "yes," 
as  you  did — you  would  not  have  suffered 
any  political  Inconvemencc  whatever. 

So  I  have,  as  I  have  noted,  a  special 
reason  to  rise  with  my  colleagues  and 
give  my  evaluation  of  the  Vice  President 
on  this  day. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  time  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  some  per- 
sons have  criticized  me  for  being  what 
they  have  termed  too  pro-JomtsoN. 
Others  have  criticized  me  for  being  what 
they  have  considered  too  anti-JoHifsoit. 
I  think  this  is  oversimplification.  It  is 
not  easy  or  proper  to  place  one  In  one 
of  these  two  camps.  But  if  I  had  to  bear 
a  label,  it  would  gladly  be  that  of  being 
in  the  Johnson  camp,  because  in  my 
time  of  service  here,  and  even  before,  I 
came  to  realize  that  the  then  majority 
leader,  now  Vice  President,  was  striving 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
noted,  some  of  the  most  progressive,  the 
most  progressive,  and  the  only  legislation 
for  ever  so  long  on  the  subject  of  civil 
rights,  was  initiated  and  pushed  through 
to  a  successful  conclusion  by  Ltndow  B. 
Johnson. 

I  think  it  is  a  happy  conjunction  that 
the  man  to  whom  we  pay  our  respects 
today  can  be  Vice  Pr(«ident  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  this  association  with 
a  body  which  he  led  for  so  long,  and 
which  he  loves  so  dearly,  by  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  know  thf  magnificent  and 
massive  contribution  he  has  made  in 
these  perilous  dasrs  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  By  his  actions,  deeds,  intelli- 
gence, the  force  of  hla  personality,  and 
his  leadership.  Because  of  these  qual- 
ities our  Nation  is  becoming  all  the 
stronger  all  over  the  world. 

In  conclusion.  I  merely  wish  to  note 
again  and  refer  to  the  newspapers  of  25 
years  ago  this  day.  The  book  which 
then  led  the  best  seller  lists  had  a  title 
which  I  think  has  a  peculiar,  particular, 
and  appropriate  connection  with  what 
we  are  saying  here  today.  The  title  of 
that  book  was  "How  To  Win  Friends  and 
Influence  People." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  I  realize  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  speak.  I  did  not  want  this 
opportunity  to  pass,  however,  without 
extending  my  congratxilatlons  to  the  Vice 
President  upon  his  completion  of  a  quar- 
ter century  in  the  Congress  and  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  interested  in  hearing  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  tell  us  some  of  the 


things  that  were  in  the  newspapers  and 
the  headlines  and  what  the  best  seller 
was  26  years  ago.  I  was  sitting  here, 
trying  to  remember  what  happened  at 
that  time. 

I  remonber  that  I  had  come  to  the 
House  only  3  months  or  a  little  more 
before  the  election  was  held  in  Texas.  I 
knew  Uie  predecessor  of  my  friend,  the 
Vice  Preskleit,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was 
chalnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Representative  Buchanan  died. 
This  young  man  in  Texas,  who  was  NYA 
Administrator,  and  who  had  served  here 
on  the  Hill  as  a  secretary  to  Representa- 
tive Kleberg,  got  into  the  race.  We  be- 
gan hearing  something  about  the  race 
down  there  and  about  the  large  number 
of  candidates  who  were  running. 

Just  prior  to  that  time,  I  believe  it  was 
on  tiie  6th  day  of  February  1937,  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt  had  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  provision  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  were  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  Supreme  Court  fight.  The  fight  car- 
ried on  in  the  Senate  was  very  bitter, 
Portimately  for  a  good  many  of  us  in 
the  House,  the  Senate  decided  to  take 
the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  not  throw 
It  to  the  House.  I  listened  to  many  of 
the  debates  in  the  Senate.  Joe  Robinson 
sat  in  this  seat  near  me  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  fight.  I  remember  the 
part  Joe  O'Mahoney  took  in  it.  It  was 
a  tremoxlous  fight.  It  is  hard  for  many 
of  us  to  realize  today  what  a  tremendous 
struggle  it  was. 

After  it  had  run  quite  a  long  time,  the 
majority  leader,  Senator  Robinson,  un- 
fortunately, died.  Following  his  death. 
Senators  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  able  to  get  together  and 
work  out  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and 
the  bill  was  enacted  which  is  the  law 
today. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  that  fight  the 
campaign  in  Texas  was  going  on.  The 
word  went  out  over  the  country  that  this 
young  man  down  there  was  coming  out 
flatXooted  for  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  even  such  a 
controversial  matter  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  made  quite  an  impression  on 
Congress  and  on  people  throughout  the 
cotmtry.  Then,  on  election  day,  news 
came  that  he  had  defeated  all  the  candi- 
dates, he  had  led  the  field,  he  had  won 
the  race.  Somehow  or  other,  it  had  a 
tonic  effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  so  easy  to  find 
fault  with  a  {^resident  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  lie  may  be.  It  is  so  easy 
to  find  fault  with  his  program.  It  is  so 
easy  to  become  critical  of  his  program 
and  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  takes  something  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  the  program  and  not  be 
discouraged  because  the  whole  program 
is  not  achieved  overnight. 

I  had  a  young  political  science  college 
group  in  my  office  earlier.  They  were 
asking  me  questions.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions was,  "How  do  you  feel  about  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration?  Do  you 
feel  he  has  accomplished  what  he  said 
he  would  back  in  his  campaign?"  1 
said,  "No,  and  I  suppose  he  never  will." 


Browning,  I  think  it  was,  said: 

Ah,   but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  hla 

gra»p, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?       __ 

Emerson.  I  believe  it  was.  said  we 
should  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star.  In 
other  words,  goals  should  always  be  out 
there,  whether  they  are  immediately  at- 
tainable or  not. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  sroung  man 
who  dared  to  stand  up  for  the  program 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  party  of  which  he  was  a  part. 

I  could  go  on  and  say  many  things, 
but  I  merely  desire  to  indicate  that  I 
personally  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
service  he  has  rendered  his  country  over 
the  25  years.    I  congratxilate  him  for  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  25 
years  of  service  to  one's  country  In  the 
arena  of  political  action  is  a  distinction 
that  comes  to  very  few  men.  When  the 
service  begins  in  the  ranks  and  then  is 
rewarded  by  successive  deration  to 
offices  of  ever  higher  responsibility,  the 
man  so  chosen  is  entitled  to  an  excep- 
tional recognition. 

Our  Vice  President  was  first  elected  to 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  where  his 
record  won  him  subsequent  election  to 
the  Senate.  His  first  term  as  Senator 
from  Texas  had  not  yet  expired  before 
his  Democratic  colleagues,  recognizing 
his  singular  qualities  of  leadership, 
designated  him  as  their  minority  leader. 
Two  srears  later  victory  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  at  the  polls  opened  the  way 
for  Lyndon  Johkson  to  become  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1957,  Lyvdok  Johhson  had  al- 
ready been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  majority  leaders  in  re- 
cent times.  That  year,  wltli  the  hazard- 
ous, thankless,  but  nonethelesM  neces- 
sary and  courageous  role  he  played  in 
moving  through  to  enactm«it  the  first 
civil  rights  bill  in  some  80  years,  Ltwdon 
Johnson  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
great  Senators  of  all  times.  It  is  fitting 
that  he  should  now  occupy  the  second 
highest  office  in  this  land.  He  has 
earned  it  by  25  years  of  sterling  silver 
service  to  his  country,  rendered  always 
in  faithful  conformity  to  his  own  stand- 
ard of  values,  which  he  onoe  expressed 
in  this  way:  "I  am  a  free  man,  an  Ameri- 
can, a  UJS.  Senator,  and  a  Democrat— 
in  that  order." 

I  am  only  sorry  that  tlie  dimensions 
of  my  tribute  fail  to  mafa^  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  man  to  whom  It  Is  directed, 
but  I  sincerely  salute  the  Vkx  President 
on  his  silver  anniversary.  The  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  hJm,  «tttn  as  he 
has  given  me  so  much  reason  to  be  proud 
to  call  myself  his  friend. 

LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON:   A  QtrSSm  CENTU«Y 

or  ACHiKvncnrr 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
25  years  ago  a  slender  yoimg  man,  known 
in  National  Youth  Administration  cir- 
cles and  in  Washington.  D.C.,  but  vir- 
tually unknown  in  Texas,  announced  for 
Congress  in  my  home  district,  the  Austin 
district,  the  10th  Congressi<mal  District 
of  Texas.  It  was  a  special  election,  high 
man  take  all.  Ltni>on  Baihxs  Johnson 
boldly  ran  as  an  avowed  sumMrter  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     None 
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of  his   numerous   opponents   would  so 
declare  hlmseli. 

Ltnoon  B.  JoKHsam  led  the  ticket:  he 
won.  And  Texas  Got.  James  V.  Allred 
Introduced  the  newest  Conerressman  to 
President  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  on 
a  fishing  trip  off  Galveston.  LrNDON  B. 
Johnson  became  a  stanch  New  Deal 
Congressman,  a  stanch  Democratic 
Congressman. 

We  all  know  of  his  growing  prestige 
and  influence  in  the  Government  from 
the  day  he  first  came  to  Congress.  Al- 
ways the  confidant  of  Presidents,  he 
was  never  more  influential  than  today. 
In  this  rise  to  power  and  to  success, 
to  Influence,  and  to  fame.  Lyndon  B. 
JoimsoN's  family  played  a  notable  role. 
and  I  believe  that  he  would  want  each 
of  them  to  have  his  or  her  share  of  the 
honor  and  the  credit  that  goes  to  him 
today.  I  say  to  the  occupant  of  the 
chair,  I  not  only  believe  it,  but  I  know 
he  wants  his  family  to  have  its  share 
of  the  credit  and  the  honor.  I  have 
heard  him  pay  tribute  to  them  often. 

His  father,  Samuel  Johnson,  long  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  was 
a  wise  political  counselor.  The  Vice 
President  grew  up  in  a  home  in  which 
government  and  politics  were  part  of 
the  dally  living;  as  everyday  a  subject 
as  the  weather  is  in  a  farm  family.  He 
learned  at  an  early  age  to  forecast  politi- 
cal climate. 

His  mother.  Rebekah  Baines  Johnson, 
descendant  of  Baptist  preachers  and 
teachers  in  Texas,  and  a  grand  lady  by 
all  our  Texas  traditions,  honored  by  all 
Texans  whatever  their  political  party  or 
religious  afllllations.  was  a  devout  Chris- 
tian and  loved  her  Bible  as  Lyndon's 
father  loved  his  politics. 

In  Washington,  the  brightest  stars  in 
Ltvdon  B.  Johnson's  crown  are  his  de- 
voted wife  and  daughters.  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  "Lady  Bird, '  has  been 
at  his  side  in  every  contest,  with  all  her 
mind  and  soul.  Their  charming  daugh- 
ters. Lynda  Bird  and  Lucy  Baines.  com- 
plete the  family  circle.  Their  charm 
and  graciousness  add  much  to  the  over- 
all good  will  that  the  Vice  President  and 
his  family  have  won  as  a  family,  in  the 
exacting  life  of  the  second  highest  ofOce 
in  the  land. 

Only  one  other  Texan.  John  Nance 
Gamer,  ever  reached  so  high  an  office, 
none  has  gone  higher. 

Upon  checking  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory, I  learned  that  only  five  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  served  In 
the  Senate  for  as  long  as  25  years.  Only 
28  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  served  there  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Only  a  handful  more,  combin- 
ing service  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
have  attained  a  total  of  25  years'  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  second  quarter 
century  of  service  since  his  first  election 
to  the  Congress.  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  displays  all  the  energy  and 
drive  of  that  first  race  in  1937.  which  I 
saw  him  make  in  the  10th  Congressional 
District,  where  I  was  serving  as  a  State 
court  Judge  at  that  time. 

This  is  so  true  that  writers  now  are 
speculating  on  the  extent  of  additional 


accomplishments  in  the  coming  second 
quarter  of  a  centiuT-  All  are  certain 
that  more  high  pubhc  service  lies  in  store 
for  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  friends  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  Texan,  a  great  leader, 
a  great  American,  a  great  citizen  of  the 
world.  I  think  the  people  of  Hawaii,  the 
Aloha  State,  have  some  reasons  for  be- 
ing a  little  more  aware  of  his  distin- 
guished career  and  his  contributions  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  people  of  many 
other  States,  because  the  Vice  President 
was  intimately  associated  with  helping 
Hawaii  to  attain  two  very  great  am- 
bitions. 

The  first  was  statehood.  Though  a 
great  many  people  had  worked  toward 
that  end  and  had  made  their  contribu- 
tions, the  fact  remains  that  when  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  became  an  accom- 
plished fact  it  was  due  very  largely — I 
will  say  overwhelmingly — to  the  driving 
Interest  and  purpose  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent.    We  shall  never  forget  It. 

We  in  Hawaii  had  {mother  great  am- 
bition. W€-  wished  to  see  established  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  in  Hawaii,  a 
great  international  institution.  Again,  a 
great  many  people  had  a  part,  but  there 
came  a  day  when  the  then  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  turned  his  interest 
toward  It.  with  the  result  that  we  have  it. 

In  Hawaii  there  is  something  else  with 
which  we  associate  the  Vice  President 
Hawaii  will  never  be  a  great  State  from 
the  standpoint  of  wealth,  in  the  sense 
many  of  the  States  are  wealthy,  but  we 
have  something  there  that  we  treasure — 
what  we  call  the  spirit  of  aloha,  of 
friendliness. 

I  assure  the  Vice  President  we  include 
him  in  that  circle.  In  the  future,  when 
he  visits  H:iwail  he  will  be  greeted  by  the 
loveliest  leis  that  can  be  made  from  our 
beautiful  Hawaiian  flowers,  by  our  mag- 
nificent ocean  beaches,  by  our  majestic 
mountains—and  we  have  them,  of 
course — but.  above  all,  he  will  be  wel- 
comed into  our  homes  and  our  hearts. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  career 
of  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  a 
unique  and  remarkable  one.  Its  dura- 
tion, which  is  marked  today  with  these 
well -deserved  tributes,  is  but  the  least 
Important  or  noteworthy  facet  of  that 
career.  Even  so.  as  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  said,  25  years  of  service  in 
the  Halls  of  the  U.S.  Congress  is  an 
achievement  Riven  to  only  a  few  men. 

The  political  talent  of  the  young  Rep- 
resentative from  Texas  was  soon  recog- 
nized. The  political  talent  of  the  new 
Senator  Johnson  from  Texas  was  even 
more  quickly  recognized,  both  because  of 
his  more  mature  administration,  which 
naturally  came  from  his  experience  and 
training  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  also  because  of  his  desire  for  service 
and  the  driving  force  of  his  personality 
I  think  our  distinguished  Vice  President 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  .service  as  ma- 
jority leader,  though  the  position  which 
he  now  is  honored  to  hold  is  the  more 
exalted  one.  As  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Johnson  achieved  a  greater  niche 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  than  any  other  lead- 


er of  the  Senate  has  ever  attained.  He 
served  his  State  well.  He  served  his 
party  welL  He  helped  to  forge  the 
sinews  of  victory  in  the  presidential  and 
congressional  campaigns  of  1960.  Still 
a  young  man,  still  filled  with  vigor,  en- 
thusiasm, and  political  talents,  his  serv- 
ice of  the  country  will  yet  be  great.  I 
offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  from  my  State  for  his  25 
years  of  service  to  his  country.  As  the 
successor  to  his  seat  in  this  august  body, 
I  acknowledge  that  he  has  set  a  stand- 
ard of  ability  and  skill  that  some  aim  to 
equal,  and  some  may  rea<^  for,  but  very 
few  can  ever  achieve. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
by  happy  prerogative  that  we,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  address  the  arbiter 
of  our  oratory  as  "Mr.  President."  It  Is 
a  title  that  never  seemed  more  fitting 
than  when  the  people  of  America  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  sm  honor  that  be- 
longed to  Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  venture  to  say  that  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  felt  that  this  was  a  part  of  a 
victory  in  which  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
could  share.  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  be  something  of  a  loss  for  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate — that  the  Senate  would 
be  something  less  than  we  had  known — 
if  the  figure  of  Lyndon  Johnson  did  not 
regularly  lend  itself  to  the  deliberations 
of  this  body 

Here  we  saw  the  growth  of  our  col- 
league to  greatness.  We  here  saw  his 
response  to  responsibility.  It  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  leadership  of  the 
majority  when  the  Presidency  of  the  Na- 
tion was  vested  in  another  political 
party.  His  was  a  leadership  to  conceive, 
to  coordinate,  and  to  compromise,  If  you 
will,  two  schools  of  thought  with  yet  one 
common  task,  the  security  of  our  country 
in  the  dimensions  of  equity,  prosperity, 
and  peace. 

Lyndon  Johnson  here  displayed  the 
talents  which  gave  him  the  right — yes, 
the  duty — to  offer  them  to  the  service 
of  his  countrymen  at  their  free  elec- 
tion, their  choice  for  the  challenge  of  the 
Presidency,  to  advance  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  to  the  supreme  lead- 
ership of  our  great  country. 

Within  his  political  party — my  party, 
too — the  choice  was  between  good  men. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  man  to  compete 
without  rancor  and  to  concede  without 
bitterness.  He  could  proudly  accept  sec- 
ond place  as  proof  of  the  sacrificing  serv- 
ice that  was  his  goal  In  the  first  place. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  given  new  dis- 
tinction and  new  dimension  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Vice  President.  He  has  been 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  for  America 
everywhere  on  earth.  He  has  made  a 
beginning  of  extending  our  influence 
into  the  realms  of  space,  but  he  himself 
ha.s  remained  the  self-same,  down-to- 
earth  Lyndon  Johnson  who  has  earned 
from  us  a  response  that  began  in  respect 
and  culminates  in  affection. 

He  can  walk  with  kings,  and  wlU  talk 
with  the  lowliest.  Everylxjdy  every- 
where accepts  him  in  the  image  of  an 
American  where  all  men  are  equal — 
kiriKs  and  camel  drivers  and  Congress- 
men. 
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This  is  no  new  Lyndon  Johnson — not 
different  from  the  man  who  moved 
among  us  with  direction,  discussion,  de- 
bate, diplomacy.  He  is  the  same  Lyndon 
Johnson — master  of  the  spoken  word, 
keeper  of  his  given  word. 

No  one  of  us  has  a  proprietary  right 
to  monopolize  any  eulogy  of  Lyndon 
Johnson.  But  each  of  us  has  his  special 
right  of  recollection.  Each  has  some 
prized  personal  connection  of  affection 
in  which  we  know  tJiis  great  American 
in  his  simplest  and  sincerest  character 
as  a  treasured  friend. 

These  occasions,  perhaps,  are  too  per- 
sonal to  be  recited  here  for  the  record. 
But  they  will  be  forever  treasured  in  the 
humble  hearts  captivated  by  the  natiiral 
gallantry  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
sincere  graciousness  of  his  lovely  lady. 

It  is  easy  to  undei  stand  the  delightful 
impress  they  make  for  themselves  and 
for  our  land  in  places  high  and  low,  in 
places  far  and  wide. 

In  this  family  of  the  Senate  it  gives 
us  a  sense  of  personiU  possession  that  we 
can  claim  her  because  of  our  claim  upon 
him.  It  Is  a  sweet  privilege  to  say  today 
that  we  know  them,  love  them,  and  honor 
them  both  as  we  maik  Lyndon  Johnson's 
silver  anniversary  in  the  Halls  of  the 
Congress. 

To  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  lovely 
lady  I  extend  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON'.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  remember  the  25  years  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  spent  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  I  wish  to  re- 
call a  time  a  little  earlier  than  1937. 
I  wish  to  go  back  to  a  time  30  years  ago. 
I  did  not  then  know  him  well.  I  merely 
knew  of  him  when  Representative  Dick 
Kleberg  brought  him  here  to  work  with 
him  in  1932.  It  wa.s  perfectly  typical  of 
the  man  who  was  to  be  our  great  leader 
in  this  body  that,  after  he  had  been  a 
while  with  Representative  Kleberg,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  char.ged  his  mind  and 
wanted  to  be  a  docirkeep>er  so  he  could 
come  to  know  all  Representatives  who 
were  in  the  Congres.s. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent began  in  1935.  when  he  returned  to 
Texas  to  become  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  in  that 
State.  At  the  same  time  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  t)e  the  National  Youth  adminis- 
trator in  the  neighboring  State  of  New 
Mexico.  Every  time  there  was  any  sort 
of  regional  meeting  or  national  gather- 
ing I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  the 
then  administrator  of  NYA  in  Texas  and 
to  become  appreciative  of  his  may 
talents. 

Not  long  after  that  time  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. With  charac-erlstlc  drive,  Lyndon 
Johnson  decided  to  make  a  try  for  the 
office.  That  drive  was  successful,  and  so 
25  years  ago  he  came  here  to  succeed 
Representative  Buchanan. 

The  story  of  his  25  years  of  service  is 
indeed  an  inspired  one.  He  had  been  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  some 
time  when  I  came  into  it  in  1941.  But  I 
then  learned  that  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  appraised  him 
correctly,  not  oniy  as  a  powerful  leader, 
but  also  as  a  great  future  leader. 


The  great  longtime  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Sam  Rayburn, 
once  said  to  me  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  the  fairest  jury  before 
which  a  man  could  be  tried,  and  in  99 
cases  out  of  100  would  render  an  abso- 
lutely correct  verdict.  The  House  of 
Representatives  tried  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  found  him  well  qualified  for  leader- 
ship. It  gave  him  every  opportunity  for 
infiuence  in  that  great  bcxiy. 

Subsequently,  we  entered  a  great  war, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  decided  he  could 
best  serve  the  country  outside  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  spent 
some  time  in  uniform,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  insistence  came  that  he  return 
to  Congress. 

We  were  glad  to  have  him  come  back, 
after  he  had  done  his  mililtary  duty,  and 
also,  certainly,  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  the  work  connected  with 
military  affairs,  then  being  handled  by 
the  Congress. 

It  is  strange  how  these  things  continue 
to  ccnne  alcmg.  I  recognized  that  we  had 
a  great  contest  in  1948.  I  was  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  Senate,  and  so 
was  he.  Again  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
great  work  which  he  did  in  his  campaign 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  after  he 
assvuned  his  responsibilities. 

Then  came  a  period  when  we  had  some 
rough  times  in  the  Senate.  The  ma- 
jority control  in  the  Senate  was  ex- 
tremely close,  and  the  situation  required 
an  individual  who  knew  how  to  handle 
people  and  who  knew  how  to  work  with 
people,  and  who  was  a  master  in  the 
work  of  the  science  of  politics.  The 
Democratic  Party  turned  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  placed  its  responsibilities 
with  him.  It  was  when  he  was  majority 
leader  that  we  really  began  to  realize  the 
talents  which  this  able  man  possessed. 
We  knew  how  he  was  able  to  work  out 
what  political  writers  call  political  mir- 
acles. As  someone  has  said,  a  man  who 
wakes  to  find  himself  famous  was  never 
asleep  In  the  first  place:  Lyndon  John- 
son was  working  all  the  time. 

Of  course,  all  this  did  not  suddenly 
happen.  I  recall  one  time  when  I  was 
doing  some  work  late  in  an  evening, 
around  11:30,  and  the  telephone  rang. 
I  recognized  the  voice  on  the  line  as  that 
of  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  said, 
"I  have  something  that  I  think  you 
should  do  tomorrow  "  We  discussed  the 
matter.  Then  I  said.  "Lyndon,  you 
should  not  have  things  like  this  on  your 
mind  before  you  go  to  bed." 

He  said.  "Where  do  you  think  I  am?" 

I  said,  "I  hope  you  are  at  home." 

He  said,  "I  am  in  the  office." 

I  had  complained  about  having  to 
work  at  11:30  at  night.  He  was  not 
complaining.  He  was  still  in  his  office. 
What  he  was  doing  was  not  for  the  bene- 
fit or  welfare  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It 
concerned  the  progress  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  its  situation  in  the  Senate. 

Now  we  are  glad  to  see  that  these 
passing  years  have  been  pleasant  to  him 
and  have  l)een  made  pleasant  for  us  by 
the  Vice  President  as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate  I  can  only  say  to 
him  now,  as  I  have  said  on  many 
occasions,  that  he  makes  us  proud  of 
that  association  by  the  fine  way  he  is 


doing  his  job  and  by  the  excellent  way 
in  which  he  cooperates  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  by  Uie 
way  he  expresses  his  feelings  toward  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
connected  with  him  m  this  body. 

These  have  been  25  fine  years.  I  can- 
not look  forward  to  another  25  years,  but 
I  shall  look  forward  to  as  many  of  them 
as  I  shall  have  here  for  a  continuation 
of  this  fine  association  with  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  so  many  collee.gues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Vice  President  Johnson 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  election 
to  the  Congress. 

I  first  met  Lyndon  Johnson  28  years 
ago.  when  he  was  the  Director  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  in  Texas 
and  I  held  the  same  post  In  Connecticut. 
As  I  have  watched  his  career  since  then, 
my  admiration  and  respect  for  him  has 
steadHy  grown.  I  have  been  proud  to 
have  him  as  a  friend,  in  good  times  and 
in  difficult  times,  and,  like  so  many  others 
who  have  spoken  today,  I  wish  to  voice 
not  only  my  admiration  for  a  great  po- 
litical leader,  but  also  my  personal  af- 
fection for  a  good  friend. 

It  was  given  to  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
lead  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  a  Republican  administration. 

This  divided  system,  xmder  which  the 
people  reposed  the  executive  power  in 
one  party  and  the  legislative  power  in 
the  other,  posed  a  serious  threat  to  ef- 
fective government  during  a  critical 
period  of  our  history. 

It  was  to  be  Lyndon  Johnson's  task  to 
mediate  the  differences  within  his  own 
party;  to  compromise  the  disputes  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans;  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration;  and  some- 
how to  achieve  out  of  all  this  potential 
chaos  a  program  of  accomplishment  and 
advance  for  the  American  people. 

To  this  great  task  he  brought  a  faith 
In  the  American  political  ssrstem;  a  rare 
Insight  into  the  human  personality;  an 
Infinite  capacity  for  hard  work;  an  en- 
during patience;  a  vast  experience  in 
life;  an  essential  patriotism;  and.  above 
all,  a  towering  strength  of  character. 

He  accomplished  the  seemingly  im- 
possible task  laid  upon  him.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Democratic  majority  was 
able  to  lay  before  the  American  people 
its  views,  its  goals,  its  differences  with 
the  opposing  party,  and  yet  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  was  able  to  cooperate 
with  the  Republican  administration  in 
enacting  those  measures  on  which  both 
parties  could  find  some  common  ground. 

FV)r  years  Lyndon  Johnson  was  under 
the  steady  sniping  attack  of  those  in  the 
country  who  preferred  to  create  political 
issues  rather  than  pass  responsible  legis- 
lation, and  from  those  who  wished  to  see 
the  Senate  used,  not  as  a  deliberative 
body  to  govern  the  Nation,  but  as  a  prop- 
aganda fonmi  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
next  campaign. 

Always  he  pursued  the  path  which 
placed  the  national  interest  first,  and 
which  placed  the  larger  interests  of  his 
party  above  the  temporary  gain  of  the 
hour.  For  this  he  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  grreat  men  of  our  history. 
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who  performed  an  Indispensable  senrlce 
to  the  Nation. 

We  may  say  confidently  that  his  great- 
est honors  are  In  the  future;  his  greatest 
achlerements  are  stlU  to  come;  and  his 
greatest  contributions  to  the  Nation  h« 
has  served  so  weU  are  yet  ahead. 

Bfr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
to  the  Vice  President  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations for  his  brilliant  and  magnif- 
icent record  of  statesmanship.  The  his- 
tory of  our  cotmtry  will  always  be  greatly 
indebted  to  him. 

My  first  close  association  with  the  Vice 
President  was  when  he  served  In  this 
body  as  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  We  were 
then  both  monbers  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  would  have  the  Rkcord  show,  as  I 
have  said  in  so  many  places  in  the  United 
States  over  the  years,  that  the  security 
of  the  United  States  Is  m\ich  stronger 
because  of  the  great,  dedicated  service 
Lnrsoiff  JoRifSoir  performed  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  when,  objectively, 
impartially,  and  judiciously,  he  investi- 
gated each  one  of  the  isstjes  that  came 
before  our  subcommittee. 

He  did  not  hesitate,  when  strong  ac- 
tion was  needed  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Pen- 
tagon to  Uve  up  to  Its  full  responsibility ; 
but  he  did  it  In  a  manner  so  construc- 
tive that  he  won  the  respect  and  co- 
operation of  the  Pentagon  in  accom- 
plishing what  an  of  us  had  in  mind 
toward  strengthening  the  security  of  our 
country. 

There  are  many  fields  of  activity  in 
which  the  Vice  President  has  made  great 
contributions.  I  particularly  wish  to 
point  out  the  contribution  he  has  made 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  How  well  I 
know  the  fairness  with  which  he  always 
tackled  that  subject  during  his  service 
as  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  a  sub- 
ject i^iich  at  beat  is  a  difficult  one  and 
always  one  that  stirs  up  a  great  con- 
troversy. 

I  heard  him  say  many  times  that, 
after  all.  when  we  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion In  this  country  where  the  privilege 
of  voting  Is  made  available  to  all  the 
people,  we  will  have  in  a  large  measure 
solved  nsost  of  our  dvU  rights  problems. 
I  still  think  he  Is  right  about  It. 

The  President  has  placed  him  in 
charge  of  a  very  Important  assignment, 
to  see  to  it  that  there  shall  not  be.  as 
far  as  the  Government  and  Congress  are 
concerned,  any  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Here  again, 
judiciously  and  fairiy.  he  has  worked 
with  the  great  business  concerns  of  the 
country  which  seek  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  azui  has  been  mak- 
ing magnificent  forward  strides  in  bring- 
ing an  end  to  discrimination.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  awarding  of  Oovemment 
contracts,  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

I  had  a  Uttle  fun  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent earlier  this  afternoon,  when  I  in- 
terrupted the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn]  and  asked 
him.  when  he  was  thanking  the  Vice 
President  for  the  assistance  he  had  been 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  In  his 
elaction  a  few  years  ago,  if  he  thought 


there  was  any  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  might  have  such  assistance 
in  the  future. 

So  that  no  one  may  misjudge  the  rec- 
ord, lei  me  say  that  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
time  and  time  again,  in  making  clear 
to  the  people  of  Oregon,  through  vari- 
ous media,  the  very  close  association  that 
exists  between  us. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
that  a  warm,  cordial  welcc»ne  awaits 
you  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  the  months 
ahead,  when  you  yourself  select  the  time 
which  wiU  give  us  an  opportunity  to  wel- 
come you  to  my  State. 

As  I  close.  I  offer  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  you  upon  your  25  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  Oovemment  It  is 
my  hope  and  prayer  that  you  will  have 
many  more  years  of  such  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  statesmanship  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  your  country. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  arc 
many  reasons  why  I  have  k)een  grate- 
fiil  for  the  opportunity  to  be  in  the 
Senate,  but  In  a  personal  sense  none 
more  than  the  privilege  given  me  now 
to  join  with  other  Senators  in  express- 
ing congratulations  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  our  Presiding 
Officer,  on  the  occasion  of  this  anni- 
versary. 

On  such  occasions  as  this,  there  is  an 
understandable  tendency  to  stress  per- 
scmal  relatlCMiships  and  experiences. 
"Reminiscing'  would  be  the  adjective 
or  description.  This  is  always  interest- 
ing and  pleasant  and  appropriate:  but 
it  suffers — if  that  is  the  word — from 
the  emotion  which  is  friendship:  and  It 
refiects  the  responses  to  a  personality. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  on  an  an- 
niversary occasion  of  one  of  the  most 
colorful  men  of  our  time.  With  other 
Members  of  this  t>ody,  I  could  recount 
exciting  personal  experiences,  experi- 
ences that  will  live  with  me  always: 
reasons  that  I  have  to  be  grateful  and 
appreciative  for  personal  kindnesses. 

But  history  and  those  who  write  it 
treat  such  matters  as  just  footnotes. 
More  Important  to  history  arc  the  public 
actions  of  the  man.  In  the  case  of  the 
remarkable  American  whom  we  honor 
today,  they  will  chronicle  his  under- 
standing of  the  role  which  the  legislative 
branch  must  play  at  mldcentury  and 
his  skill  in  devising  means  whereby  this 
role  may  be  filled.  Certainly  they  will 
identify  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  one  who 
first  saw  and  persuaded  Congress  to  see 
that  this  earth  has  become  Just  a  tiny 
star  in  the  vastness  of  conquerable  space ; 
who  now  guides  our  steps  into  space — 
giant  and  peaceful  steps. 

The  complete  selflessness  of  his  serv- 
ice to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
earns  the  admu-ation  of  all  observers. 
History  will  acknowledge  this  and  many 
other  constructive  public  acts.  If  not 
greater  than  each  of  these,  surely  no  less 
will  be  history's  report  on  this  man  who 
energized,  directed,  and  made  effective 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  Insure  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
of  its  citizens.  It  will  note  that  it  was 
a  Texan,  proud  and  sensitive  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  great  State,  who  success- 


fully appealed  to  the  pride  and  aenaitlv- 
Ity  of  all  Americans  to  Insure  that  this 
free  society  practice  what  lon«  It  had 
preached. 

P?w  men  in  American  life  have  shown 
a  greater  concern  for  the  problems  of 
human  and  civil  rights  than  Lnncif  B. 
Johnson.  His  regional  origin,  his  youth- 
ful experiences  during  the  deprtvatlons 
of  the  great  depression,  the  many  levels 
of  his  public  responsibility  in  Congress 
and  now  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  leadership  at  the  national 
level  and  on  the  world  scene,  have  con- 
tributed each  in  their  special  way  to 
his  special  understanding.  When  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Issued  his  Elxecutive  order 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  Federal 
employment  and  by  Federal  contractors. 
he  asked  the  Vice  President  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  a  high-level  committee  of 
Cabinet  officers  and  prominent  citizens 
from  Industry,  labor,  religioiu  and  civic 
life.  The  record  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee diu-lng  its  first  year  of  activity 
has  been  an  outstanding  one.  It  has 
been  deeply  encouraging  to  all  of  us  who 
have  been  seeking  to  make  oiu*  economy 
a  modem  economy — one  that  fairly  and 
fully  utilizes  the  talents  and  the  skills 
of  all  Americans  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  or  ancestry.  Shortly  after  ac- 
cepting this  assigiunent  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President  called  together 
the  presidents  of  50  leading  corporations 
of  America.  The  following  day  he  called 
together  the  presidents  of  our  great  labor 
organizations.  He  asked  and  he  got 
pledges  from  them  that  our  Oovemment 
would  have  their  cooperation  in  over- 
coming the  remaining  barriers  to  equal 
Job  opportunity  that  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  since  the  days  that  President 
Roosevelt  first  created  a  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Committee  during  World 
War  II.  In  the  field  of  Federal  employ- 
ment. Cabinet  officers  have  told  me  that 
the  Vice  President  has  personally 
worked  with  each  of  them,  urging  them 
and  helping  them  to  make  sure  that  their 
internal  operations  are  such  that  Fed- 
eral employees  can  move  into  promotions 
and  new  Jobs  commensxirate  with  their 
skill.  They  have  told  me  that  he  has 
encouraged  them  to  go  out  into  the  com- 
munity to  give  leadership  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  attitudes  that  would 
encourage  qualified  people  to  apply  for 
and  make  their  skills  available  to  the 
public  service.  I  have  had  members  of 
the  President's  Committee  tell  me  that 
the  Vice  President  has  made  this  assign- 
ment a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  all 
of  them. 

It  is  this  personal  determination  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. In  the  past  year  he  has  been  com- 
bining his  personal  conviction  in  the 
equality  of  men  with  the  development 
of  a  new  vigor  In  our  national  policy. 
The  pieces  of  progress  on  which  this 
new  policy  Is  being  built  are  beginning  to 
show.  Job  opportunities  are  exi>and- 
ing  and  racial  segregation  is  being  elim- 
inated. Lyndon  Johnson's  Committee 
has  already  acted  upon  more  complaints 
in  one  year  than  his  predecessors  did 
in  6  years.  His  committee,  under  his 
leadership,  is  beginning  to  do  something 
about   these    problems  when   they  aye 
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brought  to  the  fore.  It  is  this  vigor 
which  is  giving  new  hope  that  we  can 
malce  the  kind  of  progress  that  our  space 
a'-:e  demands.  Lyndon  Johnson  under- 
stands this  and  is  bringing  his  full  ex- 
perience to  bear  to  help  our  Nation 
understand  it  and  benefit  from  it. 

I  can  only  add.  as  have  other  Senators, 
that  we  hope  the  years  allotted  to  you 
will  be  many  and  full.  We  know  that 
this  Nation  in  the  future  will  have  great 
need  for  your  talents. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse)  has  said  with  respect  to  his 
State,  you  will  be  welcome  in  Michigan, 
also,  and  we  hope  your  visits  will  be 
many. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Vice  President  Johnson's  silver  anni- 
versary as  an  elected  public  official.  As 
all  of  us  know,  silver  adds  to  Its  luster 
through  constant  use.  Our  distinguished 
Vice  President  comes  to  this  anniversary 
untarnished,  and  with  a  special  gleam 
brought  out  by  years  of  hard  work  and 
service  on  behalf  of  his  native  St^te  and 
country. 

I  have  served  under  him  during  his 
terms  as  majority  leader  In  the  Senate. 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  continue  my  serv- 
ice during  his  term  as  Vice  President. 

It  gives  me  great  ■  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  saluting 
him  on  this  happy  occasion. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  early  In 
his  career  Lyndon  Johnson  won  the  love 
and  respect  of  two  great  men:  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  Sam  Raybum. 
President  Roosevelt  left  the  scene  too 
soon  to  see  the  full  realization  of  his 
faith  in  Lyndon  Johnson.  But  Sam 
Rayburn  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
grow  into  a  statesman  of  great  distinc- 
tion. Sam  Raybum  h^  an  imcanny 
instinct  about  men.  No  one  proved  that 
better  than  did  Lyndon  Johnson. 

James  Reston  once  wrote  In  the  New 
York  Times: 

Other  Senate  leaders  with  large  majorities 
and  powerful  Presldenu  have  puahed 
through  more  legislation  but  It  has  seldom, 
If  ever,  happened  that  so  much  controversial 
legislation  has  gone  through  a  divided  Gov- 
ernment with  so  few  cuts  and  bruises. 

This  sums  up  in  a  few  words  the 
masterly  Job  that  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
for  his  country.  It  explains  also  why 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  felt 
such  a  deep  sense  of  loss  and  emptiness 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  closed  his  desk 
in  the  Senate  last  year.  The  people  of 
the  country  had  the  same  feeling. 
Whatever  their  political  persuasion,  they 
knew  that  when  the  chips  were  down 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  never  let  personal 
ambition  or  partisanship  preempt  what 
was  good  for  the  country.  The  poet 
Robert  Frost  put  Lyndon  Johnson's 
philosophy  very  simply  recently  when 
he  said: 

I  think  people  should  be  more  patriotic 
than  partisan. 

Lyndon  Johnson  will  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  one  of  our  greatest  majority 
leaders.  He  wUl  also  go  down  in  history 
as  the  first  man  to  prove  that  a  Vice 
President  can  do  as  much  for  his  coun- 
try as  a  majority  leader  can. 

I  cherish  the  opportunity  of  having 
served  in  the  House  and  In  the  Seriate 
with  Lyndon  Johnson.     My  congratu- 
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lations  and  good  wishes  and  my  deepest 
affection  to  Lyndon  on  this  occasion 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  greatest  living 
Americans.  It  was  a  great  day  for  me 
when  I  met  Lyndon  Johnson  and  be- 
came one  of  his  friends.  His  record  of 
service  to  his  country  in  these  25  years 
now  just  past  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing ever  made  by  one  man. 

We  came  to  the  Senate  together  in 
January  1949.  His  record  here  for  12 
years  was  tmexcelled  by  any  Senator  In 
history. 

He  became  the  greatest  majority 
leader  in  history. 

His  service  In  the  all  important  field 
of  national  defense  was  impressive 
indeed. 

He  was  a  foremost  leader  In  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

More  than  any  other  Senator  he  rec- 
ognized the  imperative  need  for  our 
country  to  excel  and  lead  in  the  explora- 
tion and  conquest  of  space  both  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  the  national  de- 
fense. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent program  for  peaceful  utilization  of 
space. 

He  is  a  great  Vice  President,  loyal  to 
his  Chief,  devoted  to  his  country,  and 
dedicated  to  its  greatest  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  and  to  Its  complete  pre- 
paredness both  to  Insure  its  ow.i  defense 
and  to  meet  Its  responilollitles  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  jon  my  colleagues  In 
saluUiig  aid  ra^hig  tribute  to  my  cher- 
ished frlex->«l,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  and  all  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Lyndon  Johnson  in  expressing 
to  him  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  upon  the  observance  of  his  25th 
aruiiversary  of  servloe  to  his  State  and 
Nation. 

As  a  Congressman,  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
as  Senate  majority  leader  and  now  as 
Vice  president,  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
given  unselfish  devotion  to  his  duty  as  a 
public  servant.  No  man  In  modern 
American  history  has  been  more  instru- 
mental In  Infiuenclng  the  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment than  he. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  set  a  new  high 
standard  of  public  service  and  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  this  Nation  and  the 
world  win  have  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  dynamic  leadership  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  25  years 
ago  today,  the  esteemed  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress at  a  special  election  in  his  native 
State  of  Texas.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centivy  of  service  to  his  State  and  his 
Nation,  Lyndon  Johnson  has  rung  up  a 
list  of  achievements  that  gives  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  caliber  of  this  most  re- 
markable man. 

Actually,  his  service  In  Washington 
commenced  30  years  ago  when  he  served 
as  secretary  to  Representative  Richard 
Kleberg.  Later  he  became  Texas  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Touth  Ad- 
ministration, and  in  1937  he  won  his  seat 
from  the  10th  Texas  Congressional  Dis- 


trict over  a  field  of  nine  other  candidates. 
Lyndon  Johnson  ran  as  a  New  Deal 
Democrat,  and  early  caught  the  eye  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  re- 
mained a  stanch  and  true  friend  of  that 
great  leader  through  the  ensuing  years. 
Immediately  after  voting  for  the  dec- 
laration of  war  on  Germany  and  Japan 
in  December  1941.  he  was  In  the  uniform 
of  his  country  as  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  enter  the  armed  services. 
For  his  outstanding  contributions  as  a 
fighting  man  he  received  the  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  in  action  on  a  flight  over 
New  Guinea. 

Lyndon  Johnson  continued  in  the 
House  until  his  election  to  the  Senate  in 
1948.  He  was  promptly  recognized  as  a 
man  of  unlimited  talents  and  energy. 

In  1951  his  Democratic  colleagues 
unanimously  elected  him  party  whip,  and 
2  years  later  he  was  chosen  minority 
leader— the  youngest  in  party  history. 
When  the  Democrats  gained  control  of 
the  Senate  after  the  1954  elections.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  became  the  majority 
leader,  and  how  he  performed  in  that 
capacity  is  a  matter  of  record  that  can- 
not be  embellished  by  mere  descriptive 
phrases.  He  was  a  leader  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  and  has  left  an  Indelible 
mark  upon  the  annals  of  this  body. 

Through  aU  his  political  career  he  has 
had  at  his  side  his  lovely  Lady  Bird.  Mrs. 
Johnson  Is  not  only  gracious  and  charm- 
ing, but  has  rare  perception  and  insight. 
The  couple  are  doubly  blessed  with  their 
active  teenage  daughters,  Lynda  Bird 
and  Lucy  Balnes. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  Lyndon 
Johnson's  qualities  of  leadership  are 
well  known.  Less  known  but  of  equal 
importance  is  his  great  capacity  for 
friendship  and  human  understanding. 
His  warmth,  his  genuine  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  others  and  his  deep  sense  of 
loyalty  all  combine  to  endow  Lyndon 
Johnson  with  a  mantle  of  greatness.  I 
have  learned  much  from  this  man,  but 
most  of  all  I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
his  strength  of  character,  his  abiding 
sense  of  justice,  and  his  fierce  dedication 
to  those  principles  that  keep  aUve  the 
spirit  of  democracy  In  this  greatest  of  all 
nations. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  great  and  significant  day.    It  marks  25 
years    since    Lyndon    Bainks    Johnson 
came  to  this  Capitol  as  an  elected  official. 
My  personal  acquaintance  with   this 
distinguished   statesman   covers   but   a 
fraction  of  that  time.    But  I  feel  I  know 
the  Vice  President  well.    There  are  few 
things  I  would  deny  him  if  he  were  to 
ask.    And  I  like  to  think  there  are  few 
things  he  would  deny  me  if  I  asked.    This 
is  true  for  the  present  and  the  futm-e 
because  it  was  true  in  the  past  and  be- 
cause the  Vice  President  is,  essentially, 
the  man  who  came  here  25  years  ago. 

It  was  4  years  ago  that  the  then  Sen- 
ator Johnson  came  to  my  State  to  help 
me  in  my  race  for  the  Senate.  I  drank 
from  his  cup  of  wisdom  and  drew  sus- 
tenance during  those  lean  days.  And 
many  times  have  I  returned  to  the  well 
of  wisdom  and  sustenance. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  our  party 
was  the  majority,  yet  we  did  not  control 
the  Presidency.  For  6  years  It  was  so. 
Only  the  wisdom  and  imderstanding  of 
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•  mma  Uke  our  Vlee  PrMkknt  eouki  mmke 
thla  Oovcmment  work  under  sueta  try- 
ing eondltlofML  There  waa  no  obetruc- 
Uonlam.  Tbere  waa  no  TlndlettTeneflB. 
There  vere  no  Impedlmefita.  There  were 
altemaUrea  and  oompranlses. 

Compromiae.  I  learned  from  thla  great 
American,  is  not  retreating  from  prin- 
ciple. It  la  the  art  of  the  pooslble.  It 
is  mairtng  two  divergent  sides — each  with 
principle  and  sincerity — come  together 
on  some  common  ground. 

When  our  Vice  President  went  around 
the  world  on  behalf  of  the  President  a 
year  ago.  even  his  most  hard  working  de- 
tractors admitted  that  he  was  one  of  our 
best  ambassadors  of  good  wilL  For  Vice 
President  Johnson  has  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  greatness  so  often  missing  from 
the  men  who  are  otherwise  learned,  skill- 
ful, and  important.  He  is  human  and 
humble.  He  is  no  stuffed  shirt.  If  he  is 
not  typically  American,  he  Is  typical  of 
true  American  greatness. 

Sometimes,  when  we  are  away  from 
the  tel^hones  and  the  business  of  Wash- 
ington and  we  reflect  upon  the  history  of 
this  Republic,  some  of  us  delve  into  sup- 
position. What  Is  it  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  really  meant?  How  can  a 
cimibersome  aiKl  complicated  Oovem- 
ment  such  as  ours  work?  How  can  we 
divide  authority  and  responsibility  and 
splinter  it  among  parties,  places  and 
peoples?  How  can  we  take  both  sides 
of  our  aisle  and  multiply  our  problems 
by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the  other 
House  aiKi  multiply  again  by  the  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  and  again  by 
50  States  and  get  an  answer  of  1  ? 
It  takes  a  man  like  Ltwdon  Johnson. 
When  I  indulge  in  these  thoughts.  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers — if  they  foreaaw  the  com- 
plications— must  haye  known  that  there 
would  be  a  Lthkim  Johnson  among  us. 
One  of  the  most  Important  and  power- 
ful men  in  the  world,  be  never  lets  \ia 
forget  that  he  was  a  frontier  boy.  a  poor 
lad.  a  schoolteacher,  a  congressional 
staff  member  and  a  true  tall-ln-the-sad- 
dle  son  of  the  Southwest.  He  is  truly 
American.  I  am  proud  to  know  him. 
proud  to  serve  with  Htm 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  a  happy  privilege  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  timely,  eloquent,  and  sin- 
cere comments  of  the  Senators  who 
praised  the  achievements,  the  devotion 
to  duty,  and  the  superb  leadership  of 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  people  of  the 
10th  District  of  Texas  exercised  excellent 
Judgment  in  sending  Lthoon  Johnson  to 
that  body  as  successor  to  Representatire 
James  Buchanan.  We  recognised  Imme- 
diately hla  many  talents  and  appreciated 
his  friendly  and  persuasive  characteris- 
tics. It  was  readUy  apparent  that  we 
had  a  colleague  with  outstanding  ability 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  leglslaUve  proc- 
essea  acquired  as  a  diligent  student  and 
as  secretary  to  former  Representative 
Richard  Kleberg  of  Texas. 

My  service  In  the  House  with  Repre- 
sentative Ltnson  Jommaon,  as  with 
many  other  present  Senate  colleagues 
who  were  then  In  the  other  body,  was  a 
privilege  and  a  reaponslbilltgr  which  I  en- 


Joyed  and  shall  always  hold  In  cherished 
memoiy. 

When,  in  1058.  West  Virginians  elected 
me  to  the  Senate  to  otnnplete  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  late  distinguished 
M.  M.  Neely,  I  was  aware  of  the  respon- 
sibilities involved.  But  I  was  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  I  would  again  be 
serving  at  the  side  of  my  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague  who  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  Senate's  all-time 
superior  majority  leaders. 

As  my  colleaguec  wha  have  served  In 
the  other  body  know,  there  Is  a  consider- 
able readjustment  and  reorientation 
necessary  when  one  assumes  the  duties 
of  membership  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  But 
this  task  was  made  all  the  easier  by  the 
tall,  friendly,  patient,  and  persuasive 
Texan  whose  leadership  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  follow. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  other  party  was 
in  the  majority  In  1953.  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  elected  minority  leader 
Despite  some  dire  predictions  from  a 
high  level  in  the  elections  of  1954  that  a 
Democratic  Congress  under  a  Republican 
President  would  bring  on  virtually  a 
political  war.  our  party  was  returned 
to  majority  status.  To  the  lasting  ben- 
efit of  the  country  and  to  the  credit  of 
our  party,  the  dire  predictions  were 
proven  unalterably  wrong  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  constructive  and  responsible 
leadership  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  late  Sam  Rayburn. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  under  the 
Johnson  leadership  has  been  one  of  a 
steady  achievement. 

As  the  youngest  majority  leader  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  when  first  elected 
to  that  post,  and  as  leader  during  the 
longest  period  of  divided  government  in 
our  country's  history.  Lyndon  Johnson 
met  and  conquered  a  range  of  dlfBcult 
and  complex  problems  seldom  experi- 
enced by  any  prior  legislative  leader. 

The  record  of  his  accomplishment  is. 
In  large  measure,  the  basis  on  which  our 
majority  in  the  Senate  has  continued 
to  grow  In  strength  during  these  past 
dlfBcult  years.  It  has  been  the  basis  on 
which  the  Democratic  Party  was  vic- 
torious In  1960  with  Lyndon  Johnson  at 
the  side  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  wishes 
to  say  that  he  does  not  deserve  the  gen- 
erous statements  made  by  his  associates, 
led  by  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  but  should  Uke  very  much 
to  be  worthy  of  them.  The  Chair  ap- 
preciates them  greatly  and  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  deserve  what  has  been 
said. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE   PRESIDENT   laid    before 
the  Senate  the   following  communica- 
tion and  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 
BsmmoN  ov  TncroBAST  Eaten usd  Unkm- 

rLOTlCBMT    OOMFKMBATIOM    PaoOBAM 

A  oommnnlcatloa  from  tha  Pr«ald«nt  of 
ttM  Ualtad  Statas,  tnuumltUag  s  dnft  of 
propoMd  lagteUUao  to  extand  th«  taEapQnu7 


extan<tod  uiMmpIoynMnt  ooinp«aaatkm  pro- 
gram, to  incrcAM  Um  rmU  of  tlM  PwUral 
unemployment  tax  for  taxabl*  year  1044. 
and  for  other  purpoeea  (with  accompanying 
pa  pen);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Rktokt  on  Land  AoQiriamoN  Pbooiam  at 
Cats  Camavbui..  Pla. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Kational 
Aeronautlce  and  Space  AdinlnlitraUoQ. 
Washington.  DC,  reporting,  punuant  to 
law,  on  the  land  acquleltlon  program  for 
the  expanalon  of  launch  (acllltlea  at  Cape 
Canaveral.  Fla  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical foid  Space  Sclencee. 

Rbfobt  ok  MooincATioM  or  Ctclotbon  at 
UNrvKxsTTT  or  Cauvobmia 
A  letter  from  the  Admlnlatrator.  National 
Apronautlca  and  Space  Adminlatratlon . 
Waahtngton.  DC.  reporting.  p«imiant  to 
law.  on  the  propoeed  modlAcatton  of  the 
Atomic  Knergy  Commiaalon'a  88-lnch  cyclo- 
tron, and  modification  of  the  Unirerelty  of 
Callfornta'B  184-tnch  cyclotron;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sclencee. 

Continuation  or  AtrrHoarrr  roa  Rscttlation 
or  Expokts 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  exporta.  and  for 
other  purpoeea  (with  an  aoeooipanylng 
paper ) :  to  the  Committee  on  w«nHwj  ^xul 
Currency. 

Rarorr  on  MiSASsicNicaNT  and  iNxrrxcnvx 
UTn.iaATioN  or  Rbast  RaanyB  Pomonnkl 
IN  THE  XV  Coara.  Otn  VS.  AaMT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statea.  transmitting,  purauant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  mlaaaalgnment  and  In- 
effective utilization  of  ready  roeBriia  peraon- 
nel  In  the  XV  Corps,  eth  D.8.  Army,  dated 
April  19«2  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tloiu. 

QVAAAtrrxx  to  ELxcraic  CoNarxKia  m  Pa- 
ciric  NoiTHwaar  or  PiaaT  Call  on  Elbc- 
rmic  Rnxxot  OnrKSATD  at  Pkdkxai.  Plants 
IN    That   Rxcion 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tha  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaad  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  electric  conaumera  In 
the  Pacific  Northweat  first  caU  on  electric 
energy  generated  at  Federal  plants  In  that 
region  and  to  guarantee  electiio  oonaumera 
In  other  reglona  reciprocal  prlortty.  and 
for  other  purpoeea  (with  acoompaaylng 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Aj>rLiCATiONa  roa  Kwrar  Umscb  PmLK  Lamb 
AGaicin.TuaAi.  L>Awa 

A  letter  from  the  Aaslatant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed 
legislation  to  permit  appUcatlons  for  entry 
under  the  public  land  agiicultiiral  laws  to  be 
filed  only  for  lands  designated  as  open  to 
such  application,  and  for  other  pmpoBea 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insjilar  Affairs. 

Laws    Knacrd    bt    I.BOTsiuTma    or    VtsciN 

iBLANOa 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  purauant  to  law. 
coplea  of  lawa  enacted  by  the  Leglalature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  lu  IMl  regular  and 
special  sessions  (with  accompanying  papen) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ip^ilft> 
Affairs. 

Disposal  or  Fkobbali.t  Ownkd  Pbopcktibb  at 
Loa  Ai.Ai(08.  N.   ICxz. 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Cocnmlsalon.  Waahtngton, 
DC.  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaad  tegU- 
lation  to  amend  the  Atomic  Kuaagy  Oom- 
munlty  Act  of  19&6.  aa  amended,  to  prorlda 
for  the  dlspoaal  of  federaUy  owned  propartlas 
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at  Los  Alamoa,  N.  liex..  and  for  other  pur- 
pose* (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
Two  joint   reeolutlona  of  the   Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Joint   Rbsolxttion 

Assembly   Joint    Resolution    6 — relative    to 
the   control    of    European   starlings 

"Whereas  the  Eiiropean  starling  (^tly 
named  sturnus  vulgaris)  Is  not  only  a  bird 
of  most  disagreeable  habits  in  hla  noisy,  un- 
melodlc  call  and  messy  roosting  habits,  but 
Is  also  a  serious  agricultural  pest;  and 

"Whereas  this  bird  repreeents  a  serious 
(Linger  to  agriculture,  particularly  as  to 
grains,  cherrlea  and  grapea.  and  quite  ae- 
riously  with  regard  to  fl|pi.  oUvea.  pears,  ap- 
ples, peaches  and  all  typea  of  bush  berries; 
and 

"Whereas  this  obnoxious  bird  also,  on  the 
basis  of  all  available  evidence,  appears  to 
be  a  carrier  of  disease.  Including  foot-and- 
mouih  disease,  hlatoplasmosla,  tozoplaanoals 
and  psittacosis;   and 

"Whereas  until  reoenily  the  populations 
of  Btariings  In  California  were  merely  mi- 
grating populaUons.  which,  although  creat- 
ing seasonal  problems,  are  of  minor  Im- 
portance compared  to  resident  breeding 
pc^pulutlon  and  the  tremendous  damage  and 
problems  that  can  be  created  by  the  latter; 
and 

"Whereas  such  a  breeding  population 
would  now  seem  to  be  eatabllahed  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  extent  that  large  winter  flocks 
of  up  to  60.000  blrda  hare  been  observed 
with  a  virtual  explosion  In  this  population 
Lmmluent  due  to  the  more  favorable  cll- 
maUc  oondlUon  In  Oallfomla:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Auemblf  and  SenmU 
of  the  StaU  o/  California  jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  to  t«Ky 
all  Immediate  stepa  poealble.  Including  dis- 
semination of  information,  which  wlU  aid 
In  preventing  further  damage  by  starlings. 
not  only  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  Cal- 
ifornia but  also  to  the  agricultural  economy 
of  adjoining  States  In  which  the  starling  Is 
likely  to  migrate:   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly la  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea.  and 
to  each  Senator  and  RepresenUtlve  from 
Callforma  In  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
States." 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Rbsolution  10 

"Joint   reaolution   relatlv«  to  price  aupport 

of  milk 

"Whereas  milk  Is  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  food  products  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  thla  country;  and 

"Whereas  the  many  problems  In  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  milk  are  such 
that  In  order  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
governmental  assurance  of  an  adequate  prtce 
for  such  milk   Is  neceaaary;    and 

"Whereas  the  producers  of  milk  subject 
tc>  price  support  In  California  and  through- 
out the  Nation  are  presently  experiencing 
extreme  economic  difficulty;  and 

"Whereaa  any  reduction  In  the  preaent 
support  price  would  undoubtedly  reault  In 
many  produoera  who  are  preaently  forced  to 
■ell  at  leaa  than  production  coat  having  to 
cease  production  and  leave  the  bxislneea 


"Whereas  any  reduction  In  the  present 
aui^Ktrt  price  could  also  drastically  affect 
those  producers  of  grade  A  milk  who  are  also 
supplying  milk  the  price  of  which  U  directly 
related  to  such  support  price;  and 

"Wbereaa    unleaa     Immediate    action     Is 
taken  the  price  support  level  will  drop  from 
$3.40  to  as. 11  per  hundredweight  on  AprU  1 
1983:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

".Sesolt>ed  by  the  Atsemhly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaUfomia  (jointly).  That  the 
U.8.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Congreaa  of  the  United  Stetea  are  hereby 
reapectfully  requested  to  take  all  action  poe- 
alble to  maintain  the  present  price  support 
level  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  at 
Its  preaent  level  for  at  least  so  long  as  Is 
necessary  to  properly  study  and  evaluate  all 
factors  relevant  to  providing  adequate 
protection  to  the  suppliers  of  this  vital  com- 
modity; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
coplea  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
each  Senator  and  RepresenUtlve  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

A  Jc4nt  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"AssncBLT  Joint  Resolution  11 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  hunting  of 
mourning  doves 
"Whereas  the  mourning  dove  Is  one  of  the 
moat  Important  and  most  nimierous  of  all 
migratory  game  birds  in  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereaa  legislation  amending  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  has  been  submitted  In 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  hunting  of  mourn- 
ing doves:  and 

"Whereaa  there  la  no  evidence  that  the 
mourning  dove  population  has  been  re- 
duced by  hunting  anywhere  In  California 
and  In  fact  there  is  evidence  that  mourning 
doves  are  more  widespread  and  numerous 
than  In  past  years,  with  an  estimated  aver- 
age population  on  September  1.  annually, 
of  18  million  birds,  of  which  6  million  could 
aafely  be  harveated  although  only  about  2 
million  are  actually  taken;  and 

''Whweaa  ddvea  are  taken  each  year  in 
California  and  provide  a  hunting  aport  that 
la  available  to  many  hunters,  with  almost 
300.000  persons  annually  engaging  in  this 
activity;  and 

"Whereaa  present  Federal  and  State  laws 
and  regulations  provide  adequate  protection 
for  mourning  dovea,  aa  evidenced  by  their 
Increaaed  numbera  over  previous  years:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Re»olved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully 
requested  not  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  to  prohibit  hunting  of  mourning 
doves;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea.  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  reaolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"AasKMBi.T  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  pensions  for 
veterans  of  Wortd  War  I 
"Whereaa  Congreaaman  Dkmton  haa  in- 
troduced HJl.  S746  which  would  provide  a 
penskm  fOr  Wortd  War  I  veterana  wboae  In- 
oome  la  under  $3,400  annually.  If  they  are 
alngle,  and  $3,000  annually.  If  they  have  de- 
pendents; and 


"Whereas  one  of  the  principal  domestic 
problems  In  all  areas  of  the  Nation  Is  the 
care  of  the  aged,  the  importaaoa  of  which 
Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
approximately  16  million  men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  65  years:  and 

"Whereas  of  this  number,  about  3  million 
are  those  who  served  In  the  aimad  forces  of 
the  Umted  States  during  the  first  World 
War,  and  whose  preaent  clrcumatanoea  are 
below  the  average  for  the  Nation,  which  fact 
may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  aervloe  rendered 
their  country  during  that  war;  and 

"Whereas  theae  veurana  have  not  enjoyed 
the  extensive  benefiu  accorded  their  younger 
brethren  who  aerved  during  World  War  II 
and  who  were  given  the  oiHMrtunlty  for 
training  at  Government  expenae  and  as- 
sistance In  securing  home  and  business 
loans;  and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  given  any  general  pension  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I:  Now,  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointtf) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  urged  to 
enact  H.R.  3746  to  alleviate  the  dire  condi- 
tions in  which  those  who  made  the  sacriflces 
for  this  country,  in  their  youth,  now  find 
themselves:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  send  ooiriea  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempora  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  each  member  of  the  California 
delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"AssxMBLT  Joint  RxsoLxmoN  4 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  an  International 
exposition  in  San  Francisco 

"Whereas  1965  will  be  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Panama-Pacific  Intetnattonal  Ex- 
position held  In  San  Franclaco  In  1016;  and 

"Whereas  San  Frandaoo  haa  grown  and  en- 
hanced lU  position  as  a  gateway  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  Latin  America  in  those  60  years; 
and 

"Whereas  1969  will  be  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  holding  of  tha  San  Franclaco 
International  Exposition;  and 

"Whereas  no  more  auaplcloua  time  and  alte 
could  be  selected  for  emphaolslng  our  his- 
toric ties  with  the  free  oountrlea  of  the  Ori- 
ent and  of  Latin  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  consummation  of  an  Inter- 
national exposition  in  San  Franclaco  will  be 
dramatic  enough  in  scope  to  fix  world  In- 
terest on  the  SUte  of  California  and  San 
Franclaco  in  particular:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  tha  Senate 
of  the  SUte  of  California  (fointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  reapect- 
fully memorializes  the  Prealdent  and  the 
Congreaa  of  the  United  SUtea  to  dealgnate 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Franclaco  oa  the 
alte  of  an  international  expoaltlon  In  the 
period  between  1966  and  1970;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
aembly  Is  hereby  directed  to  tranaatUt  copies 
of  this  reaolution  to  the  Prealdent  and  Vice 
Prealdent  of  the  United  Btetaa,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  RepreaentaMiva,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Repreaentattve  from 
Oallfomla  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLimoa  13 

"Joint  reacriutlon  relative  to  the  Intamatloaal 
expoaltlon 

"Whereaa  for  the  flrat  time  a  full-«eale  In- 
tematlODal  expoaltlon  will  b*  bald  in  the 
dynamic,  progreaalve  and  world-known  efty 

of  Long  Beach;  and 
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"WtMrMtf  thU  World's  Fklr  to  b«  held  at 
Loof  Baach  wlU  praaent  a  major  departura 
from  tlM  traidltlonml  format  of  International 
•xpoaltlona  by  putting  cardinal  ampbaala 
upon  tba  tAlanta.  attalnmenta  and  aapira- 
tlona  of  tb«  people  of  all  participating  na- 
tkma,  rather  than  simply  exhibiting  the  me- 
chanical developments  of  Tarlous  countries; 
and 

"Whereas  the  expoaltlon  will  encompass 
the  &Te  phases  of  man's  life  In  the  realms  of 
tlTlng.  learning,  working,  moving,  and  play- 
ing, and  the  expoaltlon  will  exhibit  the  vari- 
ous cxiltiirea  of  the  nations  of  this  planet 
earth;    and 

"Whereas  the  International  exposition 
shall  have  as  its  foundation  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  portray  to  all  the  world  the  ad- 
vantagea  enjoyed  by  a  people  living  under  a 
government  which  derives  Its  powers  from 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  governed;   and 

"WhMvaa  the  International  exposition  for 
southern  California  to  be  held  at  Lonft 
Beach  In  the  year  1960  will  depict  the  role  of 
arts  and  sciences,  commerce  and  Industry  as 
It  applies  to  the  life  of  mankind  on  the 
planet  of  earth;   and 

"Whereas  pier  J  will  be  the  spectacular 
site  of  this  International  exposition:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"tteaolved  bjf  the  Aaaembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  [jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialises  the  President  and  the 
Congreas  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
the  World's  Pair,  to  be  held  at  pier  J  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  in  10M.  as  an  International 
expoaltlon:  and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
coplea  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  Oom 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  UnlteB 
States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance 

"HOUSK  RSSOLDTION    36 

"Reaolutlon  relating  to  memorializing  Con 


A  resolution  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

"Housx  RxsoLtnrioN   1440 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congreas  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  the  Presldeut's 
public   welfare  program    (HR.   10032) 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  submitted  legislation  to  the  Con- 
greas designed  to  strengthen  and  to  render 
more  realistic  the  Nation's  public  welfare 
program;   and 

"Whereas  HR.  10033.  incorporating  the 
provisions  of  the  President's  public  welfare 
legislative  program.  Is  of  vital  import  to  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  more  than  7  mil- 
lion Americans  whose  lives  are  Intimately 
touched  by  public  welfare  assistance;   and 

"Whereas  H  R  10033.  If  enacted,  shall  re- 
vitalize the  administration  and  philosophy 
of  public  welfare  by  enabling  and  assisting 
the  individual  States  In  administering  pub- 
lic assistance  child  welfare  proj?ram«  geared 
toward  prevention,  rehabilitation,  and  in- 
tensive case-work  service,   and 

"Whereas  the  sound  and  progressive  con- 
cepts underlining  H  R  10032 — concepts  call- 
ing for  Increased  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion In  services  and  administrative  costs; 
expansion  and  improvement  of  child  wel- 
fare services.  Incentives  aimed  at  the 
(gradual  elimination  of  public  aasiatance 
residency  requirements  In  ench  of  the  States 
and  toward  the  establishment  of  community 
work  and  training  programs  within  public 
assistance;  authorization  of  protective  pay- 
ment*; increase  In  adequately  trained  pub- 
lic assistance  personnel;  extension  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  parents; 
extension  of  Increase  in  Federal  ahare  of 
public  assistance  payment.";  and  the  option 
to  States  of  combinlnK.  under  a  single  plan, 
adult  programs  for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled — offer  a  promising  opportunity 
to  Rhode  Island  and  to  each  of  Its  sister 
States  to  more  fully  meet  the  challenges  of 
publl:  welfare  of  the  sUtles:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 

■Resolved.     That     the     Congress     of     the 


companled   the   formation    of    new  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  baa  inctirred 
extraordinary  expensea  In  Its  aaalcntrd  task 
of  making  peace  among  rival  claimants  for 
power  In  the  Congo;  and 

"Whereas  delinquencies  In  the  payment 
of  assessments  by  member  nations  have 
caused  deficiencies  In  the  budget  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  beea  asked  to  make  a  36-year 
loan  of  $100  million  bearing  2-peroent  inter- 
est, to  the  United  Nations,  to  help  tide  It 
over  this  period  of  financial  stringency:  and 

•  Whereas  voices  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
have  been  raised  against  this  loan,  ques- 
tioning the  value  of  the  tTnlted  Nations  In 
terms  reminiscent  of  the  obacurantlst  Iso- 
lationism which  frustrated  the  United  States 
after  World  War  I  In  lu  relatlonahlpa  with 
the  world  community;  and 

Whereas  American  participation  in  this 
loan  has  both  symbolic  and  practical  Impor- 
tance to  the  United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas  Hawaii's  voice  should  be  heard 
In  this  national  debate,  to  reafllnn  our  de- 
sire to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  United 
N<itlons  in  guarding  the  peace  throughout 
the  world :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Reaoltted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Firnt  Legia- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Hatoaii  (t/l«  Houae  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  dele- 
gation from  Hawaii  in  the  Congraaa  of  the 
United  States  Is  respectfully  but  urgently 
requested  to  support  the  propoaal  that  the 
United  States  subscribe  to  a  loan  to  the 
United  Nations  sufficient  to  meet  the  fiscal 
needs  of  the  world  organization;  and  be  It 
further 

•Resolved.  That  certified  coplea  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtea.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  US  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
US  House  of  Representatives.  Senator  Obkn 
E.  Long.  Senator  Hixam  L.  Fono.  and  Con- 
gressman Daniel  K   Inoutx." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  City  Councils 
of  the  cities  of  Petaluma,  Chico,  Oardena. 
San   Luis   Obispo.   La   Verne,   and   Monterey. 


to    enact    legislation    providing    for      United  States   be   respectfully  petitioned   to      *!'    of    the    SUte    of    California,    protesUng 


medical  care  for  the  aged  under  the  social 
security  system 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  Congress  for  legislation 
establishing  a  system  of  medical  insurance 
for  our  aged  citlxens  financed  under  the 
social  security  system;  and 

"Whereas  Congressman  Cxcn.  King,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Senator  Clinton  P  Andkxson 
of  New  Mexico,  have  Introduced  such  legis- 
lation In  Congress:  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  time  honored  tradition 
In  America  of  cailng  for  our  aged  citizens 
when  their  productive  years  are  over,  and 
this  tradition  has  been  carried  out  through 
legislation  establishing  and  consistently 
broadening  the  social  security  system  over 
the  past  27  years;  and 

"Whereas  great  numbers  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens living  on  fixed  Incomes  can  111  afford  the 
ever  rising  cost  of  adequate  medical  care 
during  the  years  In  their  Uvea  when  medical 
needs  are  the  greatest:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Asaembly  of  the  State 
of  CalifcK-nla  urgea  and  endorsee  the  Im- 
mediate enactment  by  Congreaa  of  legisla- 
tion generally  following  the  prlnclplea  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  medical  Instirance  for  our  senior 
citizens  under  social  security:  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  Congreas  from  this 
State,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtea  In  his  capacity  as  Presiding 
Offlcer  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 


enact  HR.   10030;    and   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Honorable  John 
F  Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee;  the  Honorable  John 
W  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House;  the 
Honorable  John  F  Fot^arty.  Cungressman 
from  R.'iode  Island,  the  Hunorable  Fernand 
J  St  Oermaln.  Congressman  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  Honorable  John  O  Pastore.  U  S 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Claiborne  Pell.  U  S  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  earnestly  requesting  that  each 
use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  passage  uf  H  R 
10O32    ■ 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table 

•Sknatx  CONctniRzNT  RxsoLtrrioN  22 
■"Concurrent   resolution   expressing   the   con- 
fidence   of    the    people    of    Hawaii    In    the 
United    Nations    and    urging    Its    financial 
support  by  the  United  States 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  represent 
and  support  the  cause  of  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  diverse  peoples  of  the 
earth;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  Nations  la  the  one 
political  organization  In  the  world  which  is 
based  on  the  common  bonds  and  aspirations 
of  peoples  in  all  portions  of  the  globe;   and 

"Whereas  we  recognize  that  the  United 
Nations  offers  the  best  chance  for  contain- 
ing the   violence  which   historically   has  ac- 


agalnst  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  im- 
pose a  Federal  income  tax  on  Income  derived 
from  public  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Hackers  Association  of 
Washington,  DC,  Inc..  signed  by  Henry  Q. 
Bartsch,  executive  secretary,  transmitting 
the  petition  of  Cabell  Daniel  Moody,  secre- 
tary of  that  association,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

By  Mr.  SMTTH  of  MassachusetU   (for 
himself  and  Mr  Saltonstaixi  : 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Coiu-t  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolutions   Mzmosializinc  the  Concbkss 

(iF  THE  UNn-EO  States  To  Enact  Leoisu^- 
TUi.s  Gra.ntinc  Cestain  Pensions  to  Vet- 
erans OP  World  War  I 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  its  veterans  by  grant- 
ing them  a  pension,  in  consideration  of  their 
services  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  war;   and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Mas- 
s'^chusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  granting 
a  pension  of  $100  a  month  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  "That  copies  of  these  reaoluUons 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  the  Presiding  Oficer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  to  each  Member 
thereof    from    this    Commonwealth,    and    to 
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each  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  BepresentatlTee  ot  the 
United  States. 

'Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
March  22.  1963. 

"WuXiAM  C.  Maiexs, 

"Clerfc. 
"Adopted  by   the   senate   in  concurrence, 
March  27.  1962. 

"THOM,tS  A.  Chaowick, 

I  "Clerk. 

■Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whiti, 
"Secretary  of  The  Commonwealth." 

The  VICE  PRESn;)ENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  resolutioris  cf  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
identical  with  the  fcregoing,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Conimittee  on  Finance. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNCIL  OF 
MACHINISTS  OPPOSES  STRATE- 
GIC TRADE  WIl  H  SOVIET  BLOC- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  -Mr.  President,  there 
is  mounting  public  protest  against  the 
present  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West  with  regard  to  trade  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  An  increasing  number 
of  Americans  are  expressing  their  deep 
concern  over  the  extent  to  which  West- 
ern products  and  t<H:hnology  are  being 
used  to  build  up  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Recently,  the  34th  semiarmual  conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Machinists  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  change  in  cur  present  export- 
control  policies.  The  delegates  to  this 
convention  represented  approximately 
100.000  members  of  machinists'  locals 
throughout  New  Ycrk  State. 

Joseph  Drago,  president  of  Local 
Lodge  893  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  has  been  spearhead- 
ing the  machinists'  drive  to  prevent  the 
export  of  highly  technical  machinery 
and  economically  strategic  materials  to 
the  Communist  bloc.  His  efforts  and  the 
strong  resolution  cf  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  deserve  the 
highest  commendation.  I  hope  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  will  give 
full  oupport  to  the  p-leas  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and 
other  groups  for  a  more  realistic  export- 
control  program.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  flow  of  strategic  goods  to 
ccuntries  which  have  threatened  "to  bury 
us." 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Internatonal  Association  of 
Machinists  will  be  of  Interest  to  many  of 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  th^  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Recoud  and  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  otjection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites are  working  towa:-d  the  destruction  of 
the  free  world's  capitalistic  system;  and 

Whereas  Khrushchev "•  policy  Is  to  use  the 
free  worlds  industrial  capacity  against  It- 
self; and 

Whereas  the  machlnf  tool  Industry  In  the 
United  States  U  on  the  verge  of  collapse  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Communists'  plans  to 
copy,  build,  and  undersell  the  United  States; 
and 


Whereas  the  present  U5.  export-control 
p<Mc7  aUoirs  such  heavy  industrial  ma- 
chinery items  such  as  iron  and  steel  mill 
products  (needed  for  the  construction  of 
tanks,  planes,  and  sulxnarines) ,  electrical 
noachinery  and  apparatus  (needed  for  guid- 
ance systems  in  intercontinental  mlssUes), 
construction,  excavating,  and  related  ma- 
chinery (needed  for  higher  Berlin  walls,  and 
carving  out  airstrips  In  Laos  and  North  Viet- 
nam) ,  pi^MT  pulp  and  paper  processing  ma- 
chinery (certainly  not  used  to  print  Bibles 
or  ballots) ,  aircraft  parts  and  accessories  (no 
explanations  needed ) ,  and  enriched  tiranium 
(needed  for  mUding  50  megaton  bombs); 
and 

Whereas  U.S.  Senator  Kxnnzth  Kkatxnc, 
of  New  York,  after  a  thorough  investigation, 
including  a  Btiropean  trip,  states:  "In  re- 
cent years  the  United  States  and  our  free 
world  allies  have  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  Communist  growth  and  power 
by  being  major  suppliers  of  advanced  tech- 
nology and  machinery  to  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc";  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Thomas  M.  Pxixt. 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  has  remarked 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ex- 
port of  U-8.  goods  to  Iron  Ctirtaln  countries, 
"To  my  mind,  this  is  a  sorry  loss  and  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  patriotism  of  some  ex- 
porters, who  put  personal  gain  above  love 
of  country  and,  in  cooperation  with  fuzzy 
thinking  bureaucrats  in  the  Department  ot 
Commerce  are  trading  with  the  enemy  and 
furnishing  vitally  needed  material  for  build- 
ing up  the  Communist  military  potential"; 
and 

Whereas  U.S.  Senator  Waxxkn  G.  Magnu- 
bon,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
CXMumeroe,  has  stated  that  at  one  time  he 
was  very  much  in  favor  of  trade  with  the 
Slno-Russlan  bloc  because  he  felt  It  would 
reduce  tensions  and  foster  better  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munists, has  now  changed  his  views  and  la 
introducing  a  bill  to  the  Senate  to  cut  out 
this  trade;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee Is  planning  to  resume  its  hearing  on 
this  vital  issue  in  the  near  future:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  delegates  to  this  34th 
semiannual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  OouncU  of  Machinists  instruct  the  sec- 
retary to  notify  the  New  York  Senators  of 
the  United  States,  and  Congressmen,  to  in- 
troduce or  support  legislation  which  wU] 
change  the  present  export-control  policy  that 
permits  the  export  of  highly  technical  ma< 
chlnery  and  economically  strategic  materials 
to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

Adopted  April  1,  1962. 


RESOLUTION  OF  MO-ARK  BASINS 
FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Mo- 
Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  and  Conserva- 
tion Association,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  adequate  appropriations 
to  expedite  ttie  early  completion  of  the 
necessary  investigations,  surveys,  ad- 
vance designs,  planning,  and  engineer- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ects in  these  river  basins. 

The  proposed  projects  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  control  of  water  run- 
off in  these  river  valleys. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Inasmuch  as  the  President  and  other  high 
governmental    officials    have    recently    em- 


phasized the  desirability  ot  expediting  and 
expanding  the  Federal  pubUe  works  program 
in  order  to  bolster  the  econoniy  of  our  area 
and  other  areas  through  increased  employ- 
ment and  Job  opportunity  and  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Important  dvU  works 
projects  of  permanent  beoellt  to  the  area 
both  under  the  Bureau  of  »*^'fi*"ftW'>  and 
the  UJ3.  Craps  of  Engineers  in  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Arkansas  River  Valleys 
where  engineering,  planning,  InvestlgaUon. 
and  surveys  have  not  been  completed  to  the 
extent  where  constructloo  contracts  could 
be  awarded  and  additional  Job  opporti  nities 
afforded  and  the  appropriation  of  the  oeces- 
sary  funds  to  complete  such  engineering 
wcM-k  by  the  aforesaid  Federal  organizations 
should  be  promptly  made:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  by  the  hoard  of  the  Mo-Ark 
Basins  Flood  Control  and  Conservation  As- 
sociation at  a  special  meeting  held  in  the 
Town  House  Hotel  in  Kansas  City,  Kana., 
on  March  22.  1962.  That  the  representa- 
tives In  Congress,  both  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves,  from 
this  area,  be  urged  to  take  whatever  steps 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  adequate  appro- 
priations to  expedite  the  early  completion  of 
the  necessary  inveaUgstiona.  surreys,  ad- 
vance designs,  planning,  and  engineering  of 
the  various  flood  control  and  water  reaources 
projects,  including  poautlon  control  and 
sewage  treatment  projects  now  pending  or 
stiggested  in  theae  river  valleys  and  that 
members  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Water  Re- 
sotu-ce  Appropriations  at  both  the  U.8.  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  (tf  Beprcaentativea  be 
alerted  to  the  dealrabiUty  and  neoeaaity  of 
making  available  aufllclent  funds  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  In  order  that  con- 
struction funds  could  be  appropriated  for 
immediate  action  to  acoompllsh  the  objec- 
tives above  mentioned  In  relation  to  in- 
creased employment  and  job  opportunities 
in  the  area. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  2522.  A  bUl  to  defer  the  oollecUon  of 
irrigation  maintenance  and  operation 
charges  for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands 
within  the  Angostura  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  (Rept.  No.  1326). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  11027.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  1327). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  toUows : 

By  Mr.  AMDEBSON  (for  htaaseU  and 
Mr.  Pastore)    (by  request)  : 

S.  3129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  federally  owned 
properties  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  3130.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  purchase  Industrial  and 
commercial  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  pro- 
mote certain  Industrial  and  commercial 
loans  In  redevelopment  areas  by  lending 
institutions  in  order  to  help  stich  areas  plan 
and  finance  their  economic  redevelopment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By    lir.     CLARK     (for    hlmMir.     Mr 
HuMFHKKT,  Mr.  MoBSB.  Mr.  Lacschk, 
and  Mr.  KKTAunm)  : 
8.  S131.  A  bUl  to  aMUt  cltlM  and  StatM 
by  aoMndlnc    section  5136    of   the  Revlaed 
Statu  tw.  aa   amenrtad.   with  raapact  to  the 
authority  of  national   banJu   to   underwrite 
and  daal  In  aecurltlea  laaued  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and   for  other  purpceea: 
to    the    ComofUttea    on    Banking    and    Cur- 
rency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cu^ek  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  aeparate  heading.) 
By  Mr  JAVTT8: 
S.  3133.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  laauance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  recog- 
nition of  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Oeorge  Gershwin;  to  the  Commute*  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Javfts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  DOOD: 
S.  3133.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  local  public  school 
systems  whose  funds  have  been  withheld  or 
withdrawn  by  State  or  local  governments  be- 
cause of  the  desegregation  of  one  or  more 
schools  In  such  systems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodo  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  MANSFIELX)  (for  himself  and 
Mr  DnxsxM)  : 
^S.  3134.  A  bill  to  Dz  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  the  Senate  press. 
periodical,  radio  and  television,  and  photog- 
raphers galleries;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Clvtl  Service. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE; 
8  3135    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Or  and  Mrs 
Charles  Edward  Cunningham;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McNAMARA: 
S.  3136.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Hscal  years  1064  and  1966  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  In  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Ccxle. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  LAU3CHE 
S  3137  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward  J 
McManus.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  KEATING: 
S.  3138  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise,  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kkatinq  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  PROUTY: 
S.  3139  A  bill  making  an  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Joint  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
study  the  problem  of  local  self-government 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Psodtt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  '> 
By  Mr  HUMPHREY; 
S  3140  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
J.  PadlUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 
8.3141.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  Jurisdiction  over  any  lands  with- 
in the  Fort  Hancock  MUltary  Reservation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


S  3143  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael  J 
Venezla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiuoams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  first  above- 
mentioned  bill,  which  appear  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading  ) 

By  Mr    SMATHERS 

S  3143  A  bill  to  amend  section  660  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  misuse  of  conunon  carriers'  funds 
derived  from  commerce,  in  order  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  such  section;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See   the   remarks  of  Mr    SMATHcaa  when 
he  Introduced   the  ab<ive  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   BEALL 

S.  3144  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marcello 
Chlovelll,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr    BIBLE    (  by   request  I 

S.  3145  A  bill  to  amend  the  Code  of  l^w 
for  the  Dlsirlct  if  Columbia  to  give  the  Com- 
missioners nf  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
their  duly  desUnated  representative  author- 
ity to  transfer  title  to  motor  vehicles  when 
the  only  assets  of  a  decedent's  estate  con- 
sl.'t   of   nut  more   than    two  motor    vehicles: 

S.  3146  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  concern- 
Ini?  gifts  to  mlnurs  in  the  Dl-strlct  of  Colum- 
bia;  and 

S  3147  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
C')lumbla  Business  Corporation  Act.  to  the 
Committee   nn    the  Dl.itrlct  of   Columbia. 


COMPETITION    IN    THE    STATE    AND 
MUNICIPAL    BOND     MARKETS 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HfMPHRrv  1.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon fMr.  Morse  I,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauschiI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr  KefauvirI.  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  introduce  more  competition  Into  the 
State  and  municipal  bond  markets  In 
order  to  reduce  the  Interest  rates  States 
and  raunicipalitJes  mu.st  pay  to  finance 
capital  improvements 

lAst  year  State  and  local  indebtedness 
increased  by  $5  billion,  as  it  has  in  each 
of  the  prf-ceding  several  years.  The 
amount  of  .State  and  local  debt  outstand- 
ing at  midyear  was  $72  5  billion — about 
three-fourths  of  which  represented  local 
Kovernment,  obli«ations. 

These  fu;urps  indicate  the  weiKht  of 
the  burden  of  debt  amortization  on  State 
and  local  buduets  Any  step  which  can 
help  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  these 
Kovernment.s  must  pay  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  taxpayers 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
would  authorize  commercial  banks  to 
underwrite  and  deal  in  revenue  bonds. 

At  the  present  time,  commercial  banks 
may  underwrite  and  deal  in  general  ob- 
ligation bonds — that  is.  bonds  which  are 
secured  by  the  general  revenue  re- 
sources of  the  issuing  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments— but  are  barred  from  dealing 
in  bonds  which  are  backed  only  by  the 
earnings  from  governmental  enterprises. 

The  consequence  Is  that  a  limited 
number  of  Investment  dealers  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  underwriting  of  revenue 
bond  Issues.  A  large  part  of  the  capital 
market  la  not  now  being  tapped. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Municipal    Association,    the    US 


Conference  of  Mayors,  and  many  State 
municipal  organizations,  including  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities. 

In  1961.  commercial  banks  represented 
about  53  percent  of  the  whole  municipal 
bond  market  mechanism  in  America. 
They  were  the  principal  underwriters 
and  distributors  of  72  percent  of  all  new 
general  obligation  bonds  and  notes  sold 
in  1961,  based  on  par  value.  But  more 
than  one-third  of  all  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bond  financing  today  takes  the 
form  of  so-called  revenue  bond  financ- 
ing, from  which  commercial  banks  are 
excluded 

This  exclusion.  I  submit,  is  based  on 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  bond 
market  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Olass-Steagall  National  Banking  Act  In 
1933  which  no  longer  exist  today.  Dur- 
ing the  Intervening  years  the  whole  na- 
ture of  revenue  bond  financing  has 
changed  radically. 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the 
volume  of  revenue  bonds  was  relatively 
small  and  tended  to  be  concentrated  on 
certain  unusual  types  of  projects,  such 
as  toll  bridges.  Thus,  with  a  number  of 
exceptions,  revenue  bonds  were  consid- 
ered greater  risk  investments  than  so- 
called  general  obligation  bonds. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  there  has 
been  a  major  shift  in  municipal  financ- 
ing. More  and  more,  new  types  of  reve- 
nue bonds  are  being  used  in  place  of 
what  once  would  have  been  general  ob- 
ligatiorvs.  However,  these  revenue  ob- 
ligations are  quite  different  than  the 
former  high-risk  type  of  bonds.  Basic- 
ally they  are  general  obligations  In  dif- 
ferent form,  and  In  previous  years  would 
have  been  called  general  obligations. 

Today,  for  instance,  many  States  have 
set  up  authorities  which  float  bonds  to 
build  schools,  offlce  buildings,  highways, 
bridges,  water  and  electric  plants,  etc 
The  legislature  then  appropriates  suffl- 
clent  money  to  the  authority  out  of  gen- 
eral tax  receipts  to  amortize  the  bonds. 
This  type  of  revenue  bond  financing  has 
increased  sharply  in  recent  years. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  legislative  his- 
tor>-  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1933 
that  the  intent  wsis  to  get  the  commer- 
cial banks  out  of  promotional,  specula- 
tive, development  projects,  and  more 
specifically  out  of  the  corporate  and  for- 
eign bond  business.  It  was  not  until 
1939  that  "revenue  bonds"  were  defined 
and  a  ruling  made  that  the  banks  would 
not  participate  in  such  financing.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  nature  of  revenup 
bond  financing  has  altered  sharply  since 
then. 

Subsequent  developments  have  dem- 
onstrated that  Congress  has  drawn  the 
distinction  in  commercial  bank  bond 
participation  between  private  and  sound 
public  financing.  It  has  approved  com- 
mercial bank  activity  in  such  high  grade 
public  bonds  as  those  of  local  housing 
authorities  and  those  issued  by  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development — World  Bank — Fed- 
eral land  banks.  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks.  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  home  loan  banks,  and 
the  bonds  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 
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The  proposed  legislation  permits  com- 
mercial banks  to  underwrite,  trade,  and 
deal  in  municipal  bonds  only  to  the  ex- 
tent natiorml  banks  can  invest  In  such 
bonds  under  the  National  Banking  Act. 
It  provides  the  following  safeguards: 

First.  The  bonds  must  be  of  high  qual- 
ity with  a  proven  record  of  earnings. 

Second.  They  must  be  publicly  offered, 
have  satisfactory  trustee  arrangements 
and  all  the  other  factors  that  make  an 
issue  qualify  as  a  sound  investment. 

Third.  The  amount  of  bonds  of  one 
issue  which  a  bank  may  own  or  be  ob- 
ligated to  buy  is  limited  to  10  percent  of 
the  bank's  capital  and  surplus.  The 
risk  to  the  depositor  is  thus  eliminated, 
since  only  a  fractional  percentage  of  the 
bank's  capital  funds,  and  not  the  dei>os- 
itors'  funds,  are  involved. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  State  and 
local  governments  need  the  broadest  pos- 
sible market  for  their  growing  volume  of 
securities.  The  broader  the  market  the 
greater  the  competition,  the  lower  the 
Interest  rate.  The  problem  will  grow 
as  the  volume  of  financing  continues  to 
Increase.  The  grow  th  of  State  and  local 
bond  borrowing  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Tear:                                   '  Amount 

1945 W18,  781,000 

1950 3,693.004.000 

1955 5.976,603,000 

1960 7,229.600,000 

1961 8,344,612,000 


Revenue  bond  financing,  from  which 
commercial  banks  are  now  automatically 
and  arbitrarily  excluded,  rims  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  market,  as  follows: 


Year 

Total  new 

issues  of  State 

and  municipal 

iKjnds 

IM.'S 

1H50 

19M.... 

lUfiO 

1«61 

1818,781,000 
3, 0U3,  G04,  000 
5,  973,  .^03,  000 
7,  22«,  .100.  000 
8.344.512.000 

General   obliga- 
tion bonds 


Revenue 
tKjnds 


1615,381,750 
3,0tt3,6gl,000 
4,  244,  089, 0(K) 
.5,  034,  680, 000 
6.761.505.000 


$203, 399, 250 

599.  923,  200 

1,732.414,000 

2, 194.  830.  Oai 

2.  583.  007. 000 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  volume  of 
State  and  local  government  revenue 
bonds  issued  in  the  past  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  table  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3131)  to  assist  cities  and 
States  by  amending  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  national 
banks  to  underwrite  and  deal  in  securi- 
ties Issued  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Clark  Is 
as  follows: 


Stat,.  Slatf-agrncy  and  local  government  revenue  bonds  issvcd  in  the  past  4  years  which  are 
accrptable  for  bank  invcxtmenl  and  would  have  been  eligible  for  bank  underuritinu  under 
thf  proposed  legislation 


1958 

1059 

1060 

1961 

State 

Nunber 

of  LiSIKS 

Amount 
Ubousands) 

Numl)er 
of  issues 

Amount 
(thousands! 

Number 
of  issues 

Amount 
(thousands) 

Number 
of  Issues 

Amount 
(thousands) 

Alabama 

6 
2 
1 

1 
8 
2 

1 

$12, 1 10 
4,273 
4,880 
6,300 
62.900 
10,600 
3,260 

12 
1 
4 
2 

14 
1 
1 

$80,064 

7,500 

19.100 

10,300 

113,750 

6,000 

62,800 

5 
2 
2 

$102, 775 

3,450 

10,630 

8 
1 
2 
1 
11 

$43,000 
3,800 
.5,000 
1,530 

129,700 

Ala.-ika   . 

Arltona. . 

.Arliansiis 

(  alifomla 

10 
2 

81,600 
17,760 

Colorado 

(  onnecllcut 

l>«la»are 

1 
30 

4 

0.000 

166,780 

7,550 

Florida 

M 
8 
2 
12 
17 
3 
1 
4 
4 
1 
3 

84,746 
61,420 

2.850 
82.580 
66.646 
10,600 

1.000 

6.026 
1\111 

1.000 
30,400 

36 
6 

1 

6 

16 

1 

144.022 
14,637 

4,350 
37,016 
64,600 

1,600 

22 

14 
1 
3 

14 

4 

1 

10 

8 

,1 1 

OM>nrtm 

II,  155 

128.000 

1.700 

66,325 

49.520 

0,045 

5,100 

60,727 

24,015 

Idaho   . 

Illlnol!! 

5 

13 

3 

1 

11 
4 

11.900 
21,729 
6,030 
8,000 
34.240 
14,450 

Indiana.. 

Il'Wii.     . 

K:i7i.s!i.s 

Kcniucky 

8 

4 

21,224 
6,700 

I.<'in.siana . 

.\I;iliic 

Marvlanii.   . 

3 

1 
8 
3 
7 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
6 

28,336 

71,750 

106.050 

27.636 

24,000 

7,500 

2,600 

28,042 

17.415 

2,208 

666,830 

34,075 

3 

1 

10 

1 

3 

34,184 

0.600 

110,735 

48,820 

14.400 

3 

30,702 

i\l  iLssuehuaettR _ 

Mi(liH;;in._ 
.'^Iltirifsota 

7 
1 
5 
4 

2 
2 
2 
1 
7 
8 
1 

ii7,995 

1,200 

16.900 

13,887 

7,000 

16.000 

16.800 

2.000 

112,400 

135.  355 

20,500 

11 

122,475 

.Mis-si.-i-iipiil 

3 
3 

12.822 
12.653 

•M  l.vionri 

Mi'ntiiiia 

.Nihra.*ka 

2 
2 

1 
7 
7 
1 
1 
43 
1 

4.250 

2,000 

1,360 

280.800 

13,665 

62,750 

25,500 

181,  501 

2,000 

4 

26,200 

Niw  Jrrsey. 

.^'  «   Mexico  .  . 

3 
7 
4 

3 

2 
61 

6.240 
311,363 

68.850 
11  265 

■Ni  w  York... 

oiiii" 

< 'khihoma.  .   

Oroeon 

6,360 
273,022 

I'l'iuisylvania 

46 

206.232 

60 

102,267 

HIiiMr  Mand 

^'"ith  Carolina 

2 

1 

3 

19 

3,200 

2,050 

16,500 

67.  510 

3 

8,060 

2 

3.800 

^ollth  Dakota 

T  I'lincssee... 

4 
26 

8,095 
01,363 

2 
17 
1 
1 
12 
3 
1 
2 
3 

6.270 
49,  474 

1,600 

41,700 

122,045 

6,075 
16.000 

8,500 
36.4*0 

4 
21 
2 
1 
8 
3 
8 
1 
1 

8,000 
95.195 

2,700 
27,500 

T>'«ii.>i 

itah.. 

\  iruinia 

1 
9 

2 

4 
1 
2 

6.150 
62.090 

3.679 
2.\225 
12,600 
40,000 

^^  :ishin?ton 

\Vc'!t  \  irKinia "^ 

"  1  scon*  in 

8 
2 
6 
3 
1 

220.165 

6,840 

26.315 

28.000 

20.000 

25,294 

11,150 

40.  070 

3.000 

II:iWaii 

I'liirto  Rico.. 

22,000 

Total 

330 

1.348,762 

280 

2, 103.  774 

218 

1, 581, 613 

245 

1,  712, 168 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  DEATH  OP  GEORGE  GERSH- 
WIN 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  hon- 
or of  a  great  personality.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  stamps  in  recog- 
nition of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  George  Gershwin.  George 
Gershwin  was  a  man  who.  in  the  cul- 
tural annals  of  our  country,  should  have 
a  very  unique  place.  He  was  born  in 
1898,  and  at  the  age  of  21  he  had  already 
written  hif  first  major  musical  work  for 
the  Broadway  theaters.  A  very  few 
years  later  he  was  responsible  for  what 
history  will  record  as  a  great  shift  in 
musical  idiom.  If  it  is  not  already  his- 
toric, I  think  it  will  be.  He  showed  that 
jazz  could  be  the  subject  of  serious  com- 
position as  performed  by  serious  sym- 
phonic orchestras.  He  showed  that 
jazz  was  an  art  form  in  itself,  and  a 
form  which  has  since  been  followed  in 
the  world. 

One  has  but  to  mention  the  Rhapsody 
in  Blue,  Concerto  in  F,  Porgy  and  Bess, 
and  An  American  in  Paris  to  recoi-d 
some  of  the  great  musical  compositions 
of  which  we  are  very  proud. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
25th  anniversary  tribute  to  George 
Gershwin  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  March 
18,  1962.  It  was  a  magnificent  cele- 
bration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  list  of  officers  of  the  concert  committee 
of  that  great  celebration,  together  with 
a  biography  of  George  Gershwin,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
officers  and  biography  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Officers  of  Conceht  CoMMnrxE 
Chairman,  Mr.  Nicholas  D.  Blddle;  cochalr- 
men,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  L.  OanUner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  OodowBky,  Mrs.  Horace 
E.  Dodge  n;  cochalrmen — women's  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Averell  Clark,  Mrs.  Dennlston 
L.  Slater;  chairman,  men's  committee,  Mr. 
Lonsdale  P.  Stowell;  and  coordinator,  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Ayres,  Jr. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH 

George   Gershwin   was  born   In   Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  September  26.  1898,  the  son  of  Morris 
and  Rose   Bruskln  Gershwin.     Most  of   his 
early  boyhood  was  spent  on  the  lower  East 
Side  of  Manhattan  where  he  attended  public 
school,     was     champion     roller     skater     of 
Porsythe   Street    and    fought    In    the    street 
fights  engaged  In  by  the  kids  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.    He  began  studying  the  piano  at  the 
age  of  12.    His  first  teacher  was  a  Miss  Green. 
Later    he    studied    with    Charles    Ebunbltzer 
who,  quick  to  recognize  his  talents,  taught 
him    harmony   and   introduced   him   to   the 
works  of  Chopin  and  Debussy.    He  attended 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  for  a  short 
period.     During    that   time   he   was   official 
pianist  for  the  morning  assembly  exercises. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  became  a  pianist  In  the 
professional     department     of      Jerome      H. 
Remlck  &  Co.,  publishers  of  popular  music. 
His  salary  was  $16  a  week.    This  Job  involved 
pounding  the  piano  10  to  12  hours  a  day. 
When  he  offered  a  song  of  his  own  compo- 
sition he  was  told,  "You're  here  as  a  piano- 
player,  not  a  writer."     He  gave  up  the  Job 
and  soon  had  his  first  song  published,  for 
which  he  received  96.    This  was  in  1918.    The 
song  was  called  "When  You  Want  "Em  You 
Cant  Get  "Em,  When  You've  Got  "Em  You 
Don't   Want    'Em,"    with    lyrics   by    Murray 
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Roth,  aikortly  after,  he  became  reheeraal 
pUuilet  for  the  Dtmnghem-Zlegfeld  prodnc- 
tlon  "Mlae  1817."  During  »  Sunday  night 
concert  at  the  Century  Theater  where  "Mlaa 
IBir*  was  pUylng.  UXm  Vlviexme  Segal  In- 
troduced two  of  hie  numbers  which  brought 
him  to  the  attention  of  Max  Dreyfus,  then 
bead  of  Harms.  Inc.,  music  publishers.  He 
signed  with  Dreyfus  at  $3A  a  week.  Althotigh 
be  had  many  more  flattering  offers  he  de- 
cided that  his  place  was  with  Dreyfus  who 
was  not  only  a  publisher  of  musical  com- 
edies and  operettas  but  also  a  fine  musician 
and  a  student  of  the  classics.  During  this 
time  he  continued  his  musical  studies  with 
Edward  Kllenyl  and  then  Rubin  Coldmark. 
There  was  rarely  a  period  In  his  life  when 
he  was  not  studying.  His  last  teacher  was 
Dr  Joseph  ShllUnger. 

In  1919  he  wrote  his  flrat  complete  score 
for  Broadway  In  the  musical  comedy  pro- 
duced by  Alex  Aarons,  "La  La  Lucille."  al- 
though before  this  he  had  contributed  In- 
terpolations to  rarlous  other  musical  shows. 
That  same  year  he  wrote  his  first  big  song 
hit,  "Swanee,"  for  which  Irrlng  Caesar  wrote 
the  words  and  which  Al  Jolson  sang  In 
"Slnbad." 

Ftom  then  on  Gershwin's  rise  was  rapid. 
Beginning  In  1930  he  wrote,  among  other 
things,  the  music  for  "Oeorge  White's  Scan- 
dsls"  for  6  consecutive  years.  It  was  In  the 
fourth  of  this  series.  In  1933.  that  he  at- 
tempted a  work  more  extended  than  the 
usual  33-bar  form.  It  was  a  short  one-act 
opera  called  "135th  Street,"  and  In  It  may 
be  found  the  beginnings  of  his  later  creative 
expressions.  Paul  Whlteman  was  In  the 
"Scandals"  of  1933  and  was  so  Impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  music  that  he  later. 
In  1934.  Invited  Oeorge  to  contribute  to  the 
now  historic  concert  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Febru- 
ary 13.  1934.  where  the  "Rhapaody  In  Blue" 
was  first  played. 

Deems  Taylor  wrote,  following  the  playing 
of  the  "Rhapsody"  that  Gershwin  was  "a 
link  between  the  Jazz  camp  and  the  Intel- 
lectuals." After  the  worldwide  Buccess  of 
the  "Rhapsody."  lecullng  composers  began  to 
experiment  with  }aa. 

Presently  the  New  York  Symphony  So- 
ciety commissioned  Gershwin  to  compose  a 
work  of  symphonic  scope.  As  a  reaiilt  the 
"Concerto  In  P"  was  heard  at  Carnegie  Hall 
with  Walter  Damroach  conducting  and  the 
composer  at  the  piano.  Incidentally,  this 
was  the  first  work  that  Gershwin  orches- 
trated himself:  all  he  had  ever  done  in  this 
line  was  a  number  or  two  in  Primrose."  an 
operetta  he  wrote  In  London. 

Beginning  In  1924  with  "Lady,  Be  Good." 
he  compoeed  for  Aarons  and  Freedley  seven 
miislcal  comedies  fwlth  lyrics  by  his  brother 
Ira)  "Tip- Toes,"  "Oh,  Kay."  "Punny  Pace," 
"Treasure  Girl,"  "Girl  Crazy,"  and  "Pardon 
My   Kngllsh  " 

In  1928  he  wrote  "An  American  In  Paris" 
which  was  first  performed  by  the  Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society,  again  under  Dam- 
roach.  Curiously  enough,  the  typically 
French  sections  were  written  In  New  York 
while  the  American  "blues"  section  was  writ- 
ten at  the  Hotel  Majestic  In  Parts. 

In  1936  Ed^ar  Selwyn  told  Oeorge  S.  Kauf- 
man he  would  like  him  to  do  an  entirely 
new  type  of  musical  with  the  Oershwlns. 
"Strike  Up  the  Band"  was  the  result  and  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  few  but  the  many 
thought  It  far  too  bitter.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Monie  Rysktnd  it  was  rewritten  In 
1930  and  was  the  first  of  the  three  satirical 
operettas  done  by  the  quartet  of  Kaufman. 
Rysklnd  and  the  Oershwlns.  The  second  was 
Of  Thee  I  Sing,"  which  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1933  (produced  by  Sam  H. 
Harris)  and  was  followed  by  "Let  "Em  Eat 
Cake"  In   1933 

Mr.  Gershwin  often  appeared  at  the 
Lewlsohn  Stadium  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 


monic Symphony  In  New  York  as  soloist 
composer,  and  ooitductor.  One  program  de- 
voted entirely  to  his  own  works,  given 
August  18.  1933.  attracted  an  audience  of 
over  18,000  which  set  a  record  for  this  sta- 
dium. At  Ravlnla  Park  and  other  stadiums 
and  concert  halls  his  appearance  usually 
broke  local  records  for  attendance.  In  the 
year  1936  he  had  more  performances  of  his 
works  played  by  symphonic  organisations 
than  did  any  other  American  composer. 

Perhaps  his  most  ambitious  work  was 
"Porgy  and  Bess."  He  first  got  the  Idea  of 
making  an  opera  of  Du  Bose  Hejrward's  novel 
some  9  years  before  It  was  finally  produced 
as  such  for  he  had  found  on  writing  Heyward 
that  a  dramatic  version  was  being  readied 
for  the  theater.  In  1933  be  and  Heyward 
got  the  New  York  Theater  Guild  to  sponsor 
an  operatic  version.  With  Ira  helping  on  the 
lyrics  and  Rouben  Mamoullen  directing,  the 
opera  opened  to  great  acclaim  In  Boston, 
then  played  16  weeks  in  New  York  and  was 
followed  by  a  road  tour.  It  will  t>e  seen 
In  full  in  Los  Angeles  In  February  1938 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Merle  Armitage. 
Also  a  European  presentation  Is  being 
readied. 

Hollywood  called  In  1930  and  the  picture 
"Delicious"  resulted.  In  the  summer  of 
1936  he  again  appeared  in  Hollywood  to  do 
"Shall  We  Dance?"  For  Astalre-Robers.  "A 
Danuel  In  Distress,"  now  in  production  and 
was  working  on  the  "Ooldwyn  Follies"  when 
the  collapse  occxrrred  which  2  weeks  later 
proved  to  be  caused  by  a  tumor  In  the  brain. 
He  died  Sunday  mornln«?.  July  11.  1937.  In 
Los  Angeles  at  the  age  of  38. 

Besides  his  music,  Mr.  Gershwin  was  also 
Interested  In  painting.  He  became  an  ardent 
collector  Also  about  1928  he  himself  began 
to  paint,  and  was  considered  exceedingly 
capable  by  prufesslunal  critics  Early  this 
year  he  completed  portraits  of  Jerome  Kern 
and  Arnold  Schoenberg 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  point  out  that  here, 
too.  IS  an  Horatio  AJger  story,  as  George 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  spent  most  of  his 
life  on  the  lower  East  Side — I  know  that 
life  well,  since  it  was  my  own  origin — and 
rose  to  the  great  height  of  world  recog- 
nition as  an  artist  and  composer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3132)  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  in  recognition  of  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  George  Gershwin, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.isembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  U  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Issue  a  special  series  uf  poetSKe 
stamps,  of  such  appropriate  design  and  de- 
nomination as  he  shall  prescribe,  in  reooR- 
nltlon  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Oeorge  Oershwln  Such  stamps  shall  be 
first  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  at  New 
York  City.  NY  .  on  as  early  a  date  as  practi- 
cable during  the  calendar  year   1962. 


FEDERAL  LOANS  TO  CERTAIN  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  on  March 
21  I  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 


Federal  Qovemment  to  make  granta  to 
local  school  districts  to  cover  tbe  cost 
of  drawing  up  desegregation  plans  and 
the  cost  of  preparing  school  personnel  to 
deal  with  the  problems  incident  to  de- 
segregation. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which 
deals  with  a  more  serious  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  desegregation  of  our  Na- 
tion's schools. 

It  would  provide  Federal  loans  to  local 
school  systems  whose  normal  revenues 
have  been  cut  off  by  their  State  or  county 
goverrunent  because  they  attempt  to  de- 
segregate. The  terms  of  these  loans 
would  be  worked  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  a 
flexible  basis  to  be  adapted  to  the  im- 
mediate need. 

These  loans  will  enable  desegregating 
school  districts  to  keep  their  schools  In 
operation  until  such  time  as  State  and 
county  governments  are  brought, 
through  one  means  or  another,  to  recog- 
nize the  futility  of  their  resistance  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  moral  insistence 
of  the  American  people  that  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  be  extended  to  all 
Americans. 

There  are  a  number  of  Instances,  and 
they  will  multiply  in  the  future.  In  which 
local  school  boards  are  trying  to  desegre- 
gate in  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  but  are  prevented  from 
doing  so  because  State  or  county  author- 
ities cut  off  the  funds  that  are  necessary 
to  operate  local  schools. 

The  most  publicized  instance  of  the 
denial  of  funds  to  a  school  board  prepar- 
ing for  desegregation  occurred  in  New 
Orleans,  where  those  who  would  obey  the 
law  were  blocked  by  those  who  would 
not.  There  were  similar  occurrences  in 
Virginia  in  1958  and  in  Arkansas  In  1957. 

In  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina  no  measures  have  been  taken 
toward  school  integration.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  widespread  belief  In  these 
States  that  any  school  board  attempting 
to  desegregate  its  schools  will  lose  the 
State  assistance  th£.t  is  necessary  to 
maintain  local  schools. 

We  have  here  a  rather  novel  political 
problem  which  is  that  State  govern- 
ments are  blocking  the  attempts  of  local 
school  districts  to  comply  with  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  In  the  long  rvm,  the 
courts  will  strike  down  these  interfer- 
ences but  in  the  short  run.  the  Federal 
Government  can  speed  deeegration  by 
making  available  to  localities  the  funds 
denied  them.  Local  school  systems 
would  thus  be  able  to  operate  their 
schools  until  such  time  as  court  decisions 
reopen  the  closed  sources  of  revenue. 

We  must  look  upon  these  attempts  to 
circumvent  the  Supreme  Court  desegre- 
gation decision  as  a  sort  of  last-ditch 
resistance  that  will  pass  away.  Devices 
of  this  kind  will  succeed  for  a  time  but 
we  know  that  in  the  end,  desegregation 
will  prevail.  It  must  prevail  If  our  Na- 
tion is  to  continue  its  progress  toward 
ever  fuller  realization  of  the  concepts 
of  equality,  liberty,  and  individual  dig- 
nity which  gave  it  birth. 

Our  task,  in  the  meantime,  is  to  speed 
the  process  as  much  as  we  can  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  thousands  of 
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schoolchildren  frcm  becoming  victims 
of  tragedies  such  us  the  total  shutdown 
of  the  school  system  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal  but  It  meets 
a  specific  demonstrated  need  and  could 
have  a  great  effect  in  hastening  the  gen- 
eral desegregation  of  our  Nation's 
schools.  We  know  that  once  desegrega- 
tion is  successfully  carried  out  in  any 
new  locality,  it  will  spread  rapidly  in  all 
directions. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  enable  those 
local  communities  that  wish  to  comply 
with  the  law  of  the  lind  to  do  so,  and 
by  their  example,  \o  speed  the  day  when 
boys  and  girls  in  every  community  in 
this  land  can  expect  and  receive  the  in- 
heritance envisiored  for  them  at  the 
founding  of  this  Nation:  fair  treatment, 
equal  rights,  and  an  honest  chance  to 
compete  on  even  lerms  for  their  share 
in  the  promise  of  American  life. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3133)  to  authorize  loans 
by  the  Federal  Go\  ernment  to  local  pub- 
lic school  systems  whose  funds  have 
been  withheld  or  v/ithdrawn  by  State  or 
local  governments  because  of  the  de- 
segregation of  one  or  more  schools  in 
such  systems,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dood, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
CERTAIN  HIGHWAYS.  FISCAL 
YEARS  1964  AND  1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate — explain- 
ing the  bill— be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3136)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara is  as  follows : 

The  Sbcketakt  of  Commekce, 
Washington.  DC.  April  fi,  1962. 
The  HoNORABLs  PsEsroEirr  or  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Peesident;  The  Department  of 
Commerce  submits  herewith  as  a  part  of  Its 
legislative  program  for  the  87th  Congress, 
2d  session,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill:  "to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain  highways   in   accordance   with   title  23 


of   the  United  States  Code,  and  for   other 
piirposes." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  by  the 
Congress. 

The  draft  bill,  which  Is  designated  the 
"Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1962,"  would 
carry  out  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  In  his  transportation  message 
which  has  Just  been  submlUed  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  would  provide  for  levels  of  au- 
thorizations proposed  In  the  1963  budget 
for  the  Federal-aid  highway  program.  Its 
broad  purpose  Is  to  provide  the  necessary 
authorizations  for  continuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  and  for  other  Fed- 
eral highway  and  road  construction  programs 
In  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Interior, 
and  Agriculture,  and  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  role  that  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  wUl  play  as  part  of  the  President's 
program  to  assist  In  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  and  balanced 
urban  transportation. 

The  draft  bill  provides  for  authorizations 
of  $950  million  for  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  highway  systems  and  their 
extensions  within  urban  areas  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  This  level  was 
recommended  by  the  President,  to  the  Con- 
gress In  his  special  highway  message  of 
February  28,  1961.  It  represents  an  increase 
of  §25  million  for  each  year  over  the  $925  mil- 
lion authorized  for  each  of  the  two  previous 
fiscal  years,  and  Is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest  expressed  In  section  101(b)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code. 

The  bill  also  Includes  authorizations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  to  continue  programs  for  forest  high- 
ways, forest  development  roads  and  trails, 
park  roads  and  trails,  parkways,  Indian 
reservation  roads  and  bridges,  and  public 
lands  highways.  In  addition,  authorizations 
for  a  new  program  are  proposed  for  public 
land  development  roads  and  trails  for  the 
development,  protection,  administration  and 
utilization  of  lands  and  resources  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
In  the  Department  o"  the  Interior.  Proposed 
authorizations  for  these  programs,  together 
with  amounts  previously  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  19<t2  and  1963,  are  shown  In  the  en- 
closed schedule.  Additional  Justification  will 
be  provided  by  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  for  those  direct  road 
programs  within  their  Jurisdictions. 

A  major  objective  of  this  bill  Is  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  as  an  Instrument  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  strengthening  and  Im- 
proving urban  transportation.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  objective,  the  President  has 
recommended  in  his  transportation  message 
that  four  amendments  be  made  to  Federal 
aid  highway  law.  These  proposals  have  been 
Incorporated  Into  this  draft  bill  and  are 
described  below. 

A  new  program  of  Federal  assistance  is  pro- 
posed for  families  and  businesses  displaced 
as  a  result  of  Federal-aid  highway  construc- 
tion comparable  to  existing  provisions  im- 
der  urban  renewal  legislation.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  estimates  that  about  16,000 
families  and  1,500  businesses  will  be  dis- 
placed each  year  In  the  next  6  to  8  yeiirs 
by  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System 
alone.  Section  S  of  the  bill  amends  Federal- 
aid  highway  law  to  redefine  the  term  "con- 
struction" to  specifically  include  relocation 
payments  and  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  States  In  providing  assistance, 
as  an  appropriate  cost  of  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition for  highway  projects.  This  sec- 
tion also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  require  assurances  by  the  State 
highway  departments  of  feasible  temporary 
relocation  methods  and  of  the  availability 
of  suitable  dwellings  to  accommodate  dis- 


placed families,  and  to  approve  Federal-aid 
particlpaticai  In  State  relocation  payments, 
with  specified  limitations,  for  reasonable  and 
necessary  moving  expenses  and  actual  prop- 
erty losses  not  otherwise  compensated. 

Certain  States  are  Wnriing  it  increasingly 
dlfflciUt  to  Improve  the  extensions  of  the 
Federal -aid  secondary  system  into  urban 
areas  because  of  the  higher  priority  for  the 
use  of  available  urban  funds  on  the  im- 
provement of  arterial  streets  in  these  area*. 
Under  existing  law,  secondary  funds  are  not 
available  under  certain  conditions  for  use 
in  urban  areas  and.  as  a  result.  In  many 
cases  secondary  routes  are  Improved  up  to 
the  urban  limits,  and  urban  funds  are  not 
available  for  their  improvement  within  these 
urban  limits.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would 
remove  the  present  limitation  on  the  use 
of  Federal-aid  secondary  funds  for  financing 
extensions  of  the  secondary  system  In  urban 
areas. 

A  major  objective  of  national  transporta- 
tion policy  in  the  use  of  Federal  assisUnce 
programs  should  be  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  development  by  States  and  local 
communities  of  balanced  transportation 
systems  consistent  with  long-range  compre- 
hensive development  plans.  In  order  that 
this  objective  may  be  expeditiously  carried 
out,  certain  modifications  of  the  basic  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  legislation  are  considered 
highly  desirable.  Accordingly,  section  7  of 
the  bin  would  require,  as  a  condition  to 
the  approval  of  a  highway  program  involv- 
ing a  metropolitan  area,  that  State  and  local 
agencies  imdertake  transportation  planning 
on  a  continuing  basis  which  should  be  con- 
sistent with  adequate  comprehensive  de- 
velopment pl^ns  prepsired  for  such  metro- 
politan areas. 

This  provision,  we  believe,  would  encour- 
age balanced  transportation  planning  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  general  metropolitan 
planning.  It  would  in  no  way  delay  the  cur- 
rent Federal  aid  highway  program.  Reason- 
able time  would  be  allowed  for  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  establish  the  con- 
tinuing planning  process  that  would  be  re- 
quired and  to  produce  the  plans  to  which 
their  highway  systems  would  conform.  The 
cooperative  working  arrangements  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  with 
States  and  localities  In  the  area  of  trans- 
portation planning  will  permit  the  Federal 
guidance  and  leadership  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  sovmd  and  uniform  trans- 
portation planning  In  metropoUttm  areas. 

In  order  to  stimulate  additional  highway 
lesearch  activities  In  the  Federal -State  co- 
operative areas,  provisions  of  existing  law 
regarding  the  use  of  Federal  aid  high- ay 
funds  apportioned  to  the  States  for  plan- 
ning and  research  purposes  are  revised  sig- 
nificantly by  section  8  of  the  draft  bill. 
Generally,  this  section  provides  that  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  all  forms  of 
highway  research  would  be  increased,  high- 
way planning  ant}  research  funds  would  be 
matched  by  the  States,  and  the  funds  If  not 
so  used  for  these  piu-poses  would  lapse. 

More  specifically,  an  additional  one-half 
of  1  percent  would  be  made  available  for 
highway  research  purposes  from  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  for  the  Federal  aid 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  programs, 
"nils  additional  one-half  of  1  percent,  to- 
gether with  State  matching  funds,  would 
amount  to  almost  $10  million  annually,  and 
would  be  In  addition  to  the  present  IV^  per- 
cent which  Is  currently  being  used  for  both 
highway  planning  and  highway  research. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  D.  liasmr.  jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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AIRCRAPT  NOISE  ABATEMENT 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
trodiice  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of 
1968.  The  purpose  of  thia  amendment  is 
to  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral AviaUon  Agency  to  conduct  and 
encourage  research  to  determine  criteria 
for  and  means  of  abating  objectionable 
aircraft  noise.  He  would  be  authorized 
to  do  this  within  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  or  In  cooperation  with  any  other 
pubUc  and  private  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  aircraft 
notoe  la  an  Increasingly  serious  one. 
Those  who  lire  near  alnwrts  can  testify 
to  the  Increased  air  traffic  over  the  last 
decade.  Moreover.  Jet  fUghta  are  now 
being  introduced  at  airports  across  the 
Nation.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  expand  runways  to  provide  for 
JeU.  Next  to  nothing  Is  being  spent  to 
preserve  the  comfortable  homes  and 
quiet  neighborhoods  In  communities 
near  our  large  airports. 

Mr.  President,  20th  century  America 
certalfldy  cannot  ban  the  airplane. 
There  is  also  no  point  in  locating  air- 
ports so  far  away  from  the  people  who 
use  them  that  it  takes  longer  to  get  to 
the  airport  than  It  does  to  make  the 
flight 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  set  flight 
patterns  that  mlnlmlTie  noise  in  real- 
denUal  areas  or  establish  ceilings  for 
flight.  Undoubtedly,  these  regulations 
do  scxne  good,  but.  at  best.  rouUng  pat- 
terns provide  a  measure  of  relief  from  the 
worst  noise  nuisances,  limited  by  wind 
weather,  and  other  flight  requirements' 
Thej  are  not  a  cure. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  gravity  of  the 
noise  abatement  problem  has  been  un- 
derscored by  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  early  March.  In  a  imanimous  deci- 
sion, the  Court  held  that  property  own- 
ers must  be  compensated  when  low 
flights  make  property  so  useless  as  to 
constitute  a  '•taking'  of  the  property 
for  public  use.  The  Constitution  requires 
that  Just  compensaUon  be  provided  for 
any  property  so  taken.  By  a  7-to-2  vote 
the  Court  held  that  an  agency  operating 
an  airport  was  liable  for  compensation 


payments  under  these  clrcmnstances. 
Suits  have  already  been  filed  against  the 
New  York  Port  Authority,  which  oper- 
ates New  York's  International  Airport  at 
Idle  wild,  and  other  agencies  and  munici- 
palities all  over  the  country.  More  suits 
are  expected. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  con- 
sider aircraft  noise  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem. I  nnd  it  hard  to  believe  that  a 
nation  which  can  send  a  man  three  times 
around  the  world  In  space  is  still  unable 
to  devise  a  method  for  quieting  the  op- 
erations of  a  Jet  or  propeller  plane. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that,  even 
without  this  legislation,  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  is  taking  its  first  tentative 
steps  forward.  In  cooperation  with 
NASA,  the  FAA  last  July  began  a  pro- 
gram to  define  and  rate  noise  levels  so 
that  standards  can  be  established,  both 
for  individual  engines  and  for  airport 
areas.  FAA  is  apparently  also  on  the 
verge  of  letting  contracts  in  a  long-term 
supersonic  transport  engine  development 
program.-  which  will  Include  work  on  in- 
ternal engine  contours  designed  to  re- 
duce noise  at  the  source. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
spell  out.  beyond  any  doubt.  In  the  text 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Agency  in  this  area.  Its 
purpose  IS  to  give  the  full  weight  of  con- 
gressional support  to  noise  abatement 
efforts  and  specifically  to  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  move  forward  with  vigor 
and  imagination  to  meet  this  challenging 
problem.  I  know  full  well  that  we  can- 
not legislate  a  solution  to  the  noise  prob- 
lem. But  we  can  and  should  write 
clearly  into  the  legislation  our  deep  in- 
terest in  and  support  for  an  accelerated 
and  expanded  program  of  aircraft  noise 
abatement  efforts.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (8.  3138)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  research  to  determine  criteria 
and  means  for  abating  objectionable  air- 
craft noise.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Keatqig 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  Utle  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTKB  TO 
STUDY  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
PROPER  FORM  OP  LOCAL  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  joint  select 
committee  of  the  Congress,  consisting  of 
three  Senators  and  three  Members  of  the 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
problem  of  the  proper  form  of  local  self- 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill.  In  addition,  would  authorize 
appropriation  of  the  simi  of  $50,000  for 
expenses  attendant  upon  the  business  of 
such  Joint  conunittee  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  necessary  assistants. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  committee 
prepare  a  report,  including  a  suggested 
form  of  self-government  of  the  District 
together  with  reasons  for  Its  conclusions. 
That  report  would  be  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  1,  1983. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  some  ne- 
cessity and  JustiflcaUon  for  the  matters 
contained  in  thU  bill  and  I  shaU  discuss 
them  at  length  and  In  some  detail  at  a 
later  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  3139)  making  an  authoH- 
zatlon  for  an  appropriation  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  a  Joint  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  study  the  problem  of  local 
self-government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Paourr.  was  reoelTed,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon 
312  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  idM  \» 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"NOI8K   AaATlMKhfT    EXSSAaCH 

"(d)  The  AdmlnlBtrator  shall  conduct 
and  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
MsUtance  to.  other  appropriate  public  or 
prlTate  agencies  or  organ lisatlons  In  the  con- 
duct of  research  to  determine  means  for 
establishing  practical  aircraft  noise  crlterta 
•nd  for  abaUng  objectionable  aircraft  noise 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subwctlon  the  Administrator 
may  make  grants.  contracU.  or  other  ar- 
rangemenu  without  regard  to  sections  3048 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  USC 
5a«  and  41  USC.  6)." 


JURISDICTION  OVER  LANIM  WITH- 
IN FORT  HANCOCK  MILITARY 
RESERVATION,  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  retrocede  Jtuiadictkm  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  area  of 
Sandy  Hook.  NJ..  now  under  lease  to 
the  State  for  use  as  a  State  recreation 
area. 

This  bill  would  remove  a  technical 
dlfSculty  that  sUll  remains  despite  the 
close  cooperation  among  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  on  all  steps  taken  to  make 
this  area  available  to  the  State. 

Sandy  Hook  was.  until  an  agreement 
was  signed  In  recent  months,  reserved  by 
the  Army  for  military  purposes.  Fort 
Hancock  is  on  this  peninsula;  so  are 
several  nlke  missile  bases.  Last  summer 
however— with  the  help  of  th?  President. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  and  the 
Department  of  Defense — the  State  was 
successful  in  convincing  the  Army  offi- 
cials that  a  460-acre  area  on  the  p«iln- 
sula  could  be  leased  to  the  State  for 
recreation  purposes.  The  State  will  pre- 
pare detailed  plans,  too.  for  the  possible 
use  of  other  parts  of  Sandy  Hoc*  for 
similar  development  if  military  needs 
permit. 

We  In  New  Jersey  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  the  many  Federal  officials 
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who  have  helped  In  this  project.  Sev- 
eral of  them  were  present  at  the  recent 
dedication  ceremonies  for  the  first  rec- 
reation area.  It  was  a  memorable 
occasion. 

However,  one  technical  Item  remains. 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  Nev  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Conservatton  and 
Economic  Development  that,  when 
Sandy  Hook  was  originally  given  to  the 
Federal  Government,  juzisdlctlon  over 
the  area  was  given  up  by  the  State  and 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  means  that.  whUe  the  State  has 
the  lower  part  of  Sandy  Hook  tmder 
lease,  it  has  no  Jurlldlctlon  thereon. 
An>'  kinds  of  crimes  committed  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  TBI.  State 
officials  would  have  no  authority  to  make 
any  arrests  or  do  any  other  type  of  police 
activity. 

And  so  it  is  necessary  tot  the  Federal 
Government  to  retrocede  Jurisdiction  to 
the  State.  I  might  point  out  that  pre- 
^ious  Federal  legislation  has  authorlaed 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  take 
similar  action  In  other  cases.  The  bin 
I  introduce  today  is  Identical  with  one 
passed  by  Congress  In  the  case  at  the 
State  of  Illinois  In  coonectkm  with  tha 
Fort  Sheridan  Military  Reservation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  ai>propriatedly  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3141)  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  Jurisdiction  over 
any  lands  within  the  Fort  w^n^yy^ 
Military  Reservation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  660  OF 
TITLE  18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
RELATING  TO  MISUSE  OF  COM- 
MON CARRIERS'  FUNDS  DERIVED 
FROM  COMMERCE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  section  660  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  funds  and  property  owned  or 
transported  by  common  carriers  in  inter- 
state conunerce.  Under  existing  law, 
officers,  directors,  and  employees  of  In- 
terstate transportation  companies  are 
subject  to  Federal  prosecution  If  they 
misappropriate  moneys  or  property  In 
commerce. 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  trend  In 
transportation  toward  the  use  of  inde- 
pendent contractors  to  perform  services 
once  performed  by  employees.  Existing 
Federal  law  is  not  applicable  to  these  In- 
dependent contractors.  As  a  result. 
many  interstate  carriers  have  not  been 
able  to  get  protection  from  theft  or  em- 
bezzlement. 

Several  cases  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
involving  conversion  of  the  fmids  of  a 
common  carrier.  Because  of  the  multi- 
State  nature  of  the  operations,  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  Identify  in  which  State  the 
criminal  act  occurred.  Therefore,  no 
State  has  been  able  to  prosecute  and 
the  offender  had  to  answer  to  no  law. 


™*  situatioa  and  its  variations  have 
been  repeated  many  times. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  iatro- 
dudng  this  measure  is  twofokL  Com- 
mon carriers  are  currently  experiencing 
•ome  critical  financial  problems.  The 
crimes  which  would  be  covered  by  the 
broadened  scope  of  Federal  criminal 
law  represent  an  area  where  the  car- 
riers involved  have  been  helpless  to  stop 
the  depletion  of  their  assets.  Adoption 
of  this  proposal  and  some  prosecutions 
pursuant  to  its  terms  would  have  a 
healthy  deterrent  effect. 

In  addition  to  conserving  transporta- 
tion capital,  this  measure  would  also  re- 
duce charges  to  the  public,  for  in  the 
final  analysis  shippers  and  consumers 
will  find  that  they  bear  the  burden  in 
the  form  at  increased  rates.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel 
and  capital  equipment  is  passed  on  to 
the  public,  the  oost  of  criminal  acts  de- 
pleting common  carrier  revenue  is 
passed  on.  This  should  be  stopped,  and 
it  can  be. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  committee 
to  which  this  measure  is  referred  will  act 
promptly  and  favorably  on  this  meas- 
ure which  undoubtedly  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appn^riately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3143)  to  amend  section 
660  of  UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  misuse  of  common  car- 
riers' funds  derived  from  commerce,  in 
order  to  expand  the  coverage  of  sw^  sec- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Smathsbs.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954,  TO  PROVIDE 
A  CREDIT  FOR  INVESTMENT  IN 
CERTAIN  DEPRECIABLE  PROP- 
ERTY—AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJEt.  10650)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  credit  for  Investment  in  certain  de- 
preciable property,  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  and  Inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee (m  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  10650.  supra,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


CREATION  OF  BOARD  OP  PUBLIC 
LANDS  APPEALS  IN  THE  OFFICE 
OF  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS   OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  4,  1962,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Chusch  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S. 
3107)  to  establish  in  the  OfBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Dq^utment  of  the  In- 
terior a  Board  of  PubUc  Lands  Appeals, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 


Mr.  Qruxning  (for  himself  nnd  other 
Senators)  on  April  4.  1962. 


SERVING    OF    ALCOHOUC    BEVER- 
AGES IN  SENATE  WING  OF  THE 
CAPITOL    OR    THE    SENATE    OF- 
FICE   BUILDINaS  —  AODinONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  5.  1962,  the  names  of 
Mr.    JoHNSToir.    Mr.    TRmtKOHD.    Mr. 
Carlsow,  and  Mr.  Willxaxs  of  Delaware 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  825)   to  amend 
rule  XXXIV  to  prohibit  the  serving  of 
hard  liquor  in  Senate  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol or  Senate  Office  Buildings,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Mokse  on  April  5,  1962. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  receiv&a  the  nunlnation 
of  O.  Griffith  Johnson,  of  Coonectlcut. 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Econcsnie  Affairs. 

In  accordance  with  the  eommittee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  BY  COM- 
MTITEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
committee  will  hear  public  witnesses  on 
the  foreign  assistance  program  for  1963 
beginning  at  10  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning,  April  18,  in  room  4221,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
IRVING  BEN  COOPER  TO  BE  VJS. 
DISTRICT  JUEtOE.  SOUTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the 
public  hearing  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  12,  1962,  at  10:30  ajn.,  on  the 
nomination  of  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  has  been 
postponed  to  Thursday.  May  3,  1962,  at 
10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228,  New  Senate 
OfBce  Building. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

Ihe  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClkllan].  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kkaung],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 
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April  10 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS 
PENDING  BEFORE  RETIREMENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Retirement  Subcommittee  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. May  10,  at  10:30  ajn.  in  room  6202 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  on  the 
following  measures: 

S.  2362  and  8.  387,  bills  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  computation  of 
accredited  service  of  certain  periods  of 
service  rendered  States  or  instrumentali- 
ties of  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1337.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  Increase,  in 
the  case  of  children  attending  school. 
from  18  to  21.  tike  maximum  age  for 
receiving  benefits  under  such  act. 

8.  2937,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  :or 
increases  In  annuities,  eliminate  the  op- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  survivor  an- 
nuities, and  provide  for  Interchange  of 
credits  between  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  and  the  insurance  system 
established  by  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  these 
measures  can  make  arrangements  to  do 
so  by  calling  CApitol  4-3121.  extension 
5451. 

Other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JouMir],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  RurDOLra],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fohg],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoio,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONO  oi  MUsourl: 
Article  containing  &n  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  JoumalUm  In  DunkJln  County.  Mo  . 
publlahMt  In  the  DaUy  Dunklin  Democrat,  at 
Kennett.  Mo  .  on  April  a.  itMa. 


PRC«>OSED  COMPENSATION  TO  NEW 
YORK  FOR  EXTRA  POLICING  DUR- 
ING UNITED  NATIONS  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  SESSION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  Senate  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.    KsATiNG]    yesterday   on    the   bill 
which  has  come  over  from  the  other  body 
relating  to  the  reimbursement  of  New 
York  City  for  unusiuU  expenses  incurred 
In  1980  in  the  police  arrangements  to 
protect  the  leaders  of  other  countries, 
notably  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  when  they  attended  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  session,  now  his- 
toric. In  thAt  ye»r  In  New  York.    Such 
leaders  Included  Khrushchev.  Tito.  Nas- 
ser. Gomulka.  Castro,  and  Kadar. 

I  can  add  a  word  of  special  testimony 
In  this  respect.    I  was  a  member  of  the 


House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
was  the  sponsor  of  the  UN.  building 
laws,  by  designation  of  my  venerable 
chief.  Representative  Eaton,  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  headquarters  agreement  and  all 
the  laws  which  relate  to  the  UJ^.  occu- 
pancy of  that  area. 

I  can  testify  that  it  was  fully  contem- 
plated at  that  time  that  if  we  did  have 
a  serious  security  problem.  New  York 
would  handle  it.  but  it  would  do  so  as 
the  agent  for  the  Nation.  That  point 
was  very  fully  recognized. 

New  York  receives  advantages  for  hav- 
ing the  U.N.  in  New  York.  So  does  the 
United  States,  smd  so  does  the  world. 

New  York  does  not  send  in  a  bill  ev- 
ery Wednesday,  or  every  time  important 
visitors  are  received  or  important  meet- 
ings of  the  UN.  are  held.  But  anyone 
who  was  In  New  York  at  that  time — and 
I  lived  there  and  observed  the  situation 
myself — realizes  what  a  tense  situation 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  1960  session. 
We  know  that  a  particular  concentra- 
tion of  leaders  with  big  names  could  be 
and  were  endangered,  as  we  all  knew. 
Therefore  It  was  a  special  and  unusual 
situation  which  I  believe,  in  all  Justice, 
calls  for  the  reimbursement  which  the 
other  body  has  voted,  and  which  I  hope 
very  much  we,  with  similar  understand- 
ing, will  vote,  too,  recognizing  that  It  is 
sometimes  the  case  that  a  great  city  like 
New  York  acts  as  trustee  for  the  Nation 
with  great  credit.  It  has  great  financial 
problems,  greater  than  those  of  suiy  other 
city  in  the  world,  probably,  because  of 
its  size,  complexity,  and  other  problems 
which  we  all  know  only  too  well.  I  hope 
very  much  that  favorable  action  may 
be  taken  at  an  early  date  on  that  bill. 


These  are  the  legislators,  we  •••  them  face 

to  face. 
They  give  us  their  hands,  their  voices  are  our 

voices. 
Lord  we  thank  Thee  for  even  a  greater 

bounty — 
Not  alone  for   the  friendship  of  those  who 

stand  momentarily  by  our  table — 
But  those  who  stand  eternally  by  our 

shoulders — 
Mr    Sam.  Styles.  Andy,   Bob  Taft.   Vanden- 

berg.   La  Follette.   Paul,   and  a  great 

host  of  others  who, 
"Have  put  off  their  shoes — softly  to  walk  by 

day  within  our  thoughts."' 
Lord,  for  all  Thy  bounty. 
We  give  thanks. 


LOWELL  MASONS  GRACE 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  on  the  opening  day  of  the  baseball 
season  in  Washington.  Lowell  Mason,  a 
former  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  gives  a  luncheon.  This  year 
the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  many 
Meml>ers  of  the  House  and  Senate  were 
In  attendance. 

On  each  of  these  occasions,  Lowell 
Mason  reads  a  grace  that  is  flitUng  and 
outstanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
grace  given  this  year  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  grace 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lowell  Mason's  Oraie 

Ix>rd  we  thank  Thee  for  the  bounty  of  this 

tables- 
The  salt  from  the  sea.  the  bread,  meat   and 

drink, 
P^om  valley,  plain,  and  mountain 
All  grown  by  men  whose  hands  we  have  never 

grasped,    faces    we    have    never    seen, 

voices  we  have  never  heard 
Lord  we  thank  Thee  for  a  greater  bounty— 
Tot  the  bounty  of  friendship  at  this  table. 
Not  the  frivolous  friendship  born  of  similar 

habits,  language,  and  appetltee  — 
But  for  friendship  born  of  strong  differences 

of  opinion  and  high  respect  for  com- 
mon alms. 


FARM  LEGISLATION  AND  VIEWS  OP 
ACTUAL  FARM  OPERATORS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
session  of  Congress  considers  farm  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
get  the  views  of  actual  farm  operators 
who  work  and  cooperate  with  the  pro- 
grams day  in  and  day  out. 

A  group  of  Greeley  Coimty.  Kans.. 
farmers  met  on  March  9;  and  after  dis- 
cussing the  present  program,  as  well 
as  prospective  programs,  they  submitted 
to  me  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  be  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Mmtrrra  or  Oekzlkt  Cotjntt.  Kans.,  Fa«m- 
Kxs  ON  Vnws  OF  Pasm  OPsaAToas 

An  Impromptu  meeting  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  29.  UKJ2.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
of  those  present  with  regard  to  the  present 
Federal  farm  programs  as  they  apply  to  Gree- 
ley County,  Kans. 

It  Is  believed  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
present  were  agreed  as  follows: 

That  the  present  acreage  allotments  for 
Oreeley  County  are  Inequitable  for  two  rea- 
sons 

A.  By  I96i  It  had  become  a  standard 
practice  In  Greeley  County  to  summer  fal- 
low nearly  all  land  which  was  to  be  planted 
to  wheat  Therefore,  the  acreage  available 
to  wheat  had  been  reduced  by  approximately 
one-half  before  the  period  used  for  appor- 
tionment started.  Other  areas  hare  adopted 
the  practice  at  a  later  period  and  thereby 
Increased  their  production  on  the  larger 
bases  apportioned  to  them. 

B  Drought  conditions  and  early  spring 
ralnouta  materially  curtailed  feed  grain  pro- 
duction on  many  farms  In  the  county  during 
the  years  1959  and  1960  which  were  the 
years  used  as  a  basis  for  feed  grain  program 
allotments 

This  point  might  be  summarised  by  stat- 
ing that  In  this  particular  area  the  feasi- 
bility of  planting  any  particular  crop  during 
any  particular  growing  season  Is  dependent 
upon  the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  This 
statement  la  much  more  true  in  western 
Kansas  than  It  is  In  eastern  Kansas.  Be- 
cause of  the  well  known  wind  ercslon  prob- 
lem farmers  In  Greeley  County  need  more 
flexibility  than  U  permitted  under  the  pres- 
ent program 

It  is  believed  that  the  above-mentioned 
Inequities  could  be  corrected  and  the  desired 
flexibility  obtained  by  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing 

1  Readjustment  of  feed  grain  base,  using 
Greeley  County  ASC  records  on  the  10  years 
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preceding  the  flntt  year  of  feed  grain  eon- 
trols. 

1.  OocnMnlng  tiM  wlieat  aad  all  feed  grain 
bases,  InetadtBg  mllo,  battoy,  rye,  alli^,  or 
feed,  after  rMdJusCawng  oT  fead  gimla  base. 

3.  Permit  tb*  fManttoK  of  any  erop  or  any 
comblnaUoa  at  srops  oa  the  oomtolned  baae. 
Only  one  barveat  o(  tiM  baaa  acres  to  be' 
(permitted  In  1  year.  Bot,  for  example. 
If  entire  base  la  plantad  to  wbaat  and  wbeat 
were  destroyMl  before  feed  grain  planting 
time,  feed  grains  oould  ba  planted  on  baaa 
acres  and  hanrasted. 

4  It  is  bellarad  tbat  tbera  la  no  auiplus 
of  the  quality  oT  whaat  tbat  to  normally 
produced  in  Oreeley  Ooonty.  Tberefore  pio- 
ducera  should  ba  permitted  to  plant  an  of 
their  oombtned  baaa  aeraa  to  wbfSat  tf  thay 
desired  to  do  so.  Tbay  would  tben  be  per- 
mitted to  seU  tha  whaat  produced  on  their 
wbeat  base  acres  on  the  open  market  under 
price  supports.  Howerar,  if  production  on 
the  wheat  base  acres  falls  below  tba  eatab- 
lished  Oreeley  County  avermga  they  wUl  be 
permitted  to  market  enough  of  tha  wheat 
prodiiced  by  them,  on  noowbaat-baae  aeraa. 
to  bring  them  up  to  tba  normal  Oraeley 
County  average.  Other  noowbaat  baaa  acre 
wbeat  could  be  aold  at  fbad  grain  prloea  and 
under  feed  grain  price  aupporta.  cr  carried 
over  under  bond  or  oertUeato  to  be  sold  In 
a  future  crop  failure  year  aa  mining  wbaat 
under  the  county  average  qtiotas. 

5.  That  because  of  the  stae  of  normal  op- 
era Uons  and  the  lar^s  number  of  nonrealdent 
landowners,  each  farm  should  ba  eonalderad 
to  be  a  separate  unit  far  the  purpoaaa  of 
determining  compllanoe  tn  any  program.  In 
ether  worda.  sooie  landowners  may  desire 
to  participate  in  the  program  and  aome  may 
not. 

6.  That  tha  combined  base  should  not  go 
below  SO  percent  of  the  total  cultivated  acres 
uf  any  farm. 

7  Ttiat  slnos  wheat  harvest  In  Oreeley 
County  normally  does  not  start  until  around 
July  1.  the  plowup  data  on  iiimaa  acreage 
under  the  existing  wheat  program  should  be 
extended  to  June  1. 

It  Is  belleTed  the  above  would: 

1.  Permit  operators  to  engage  In  many 
more  desirable  aoU   oonaarratlon    practlcea. 

2.  Permit  operators  to  plan  ahead  bacauae 
the  suggested  program  to  far  taas  compli- 
cated. 

3    Reduce  problems  of  administration. 
4.  Reduce  cost  to  the  OoTemment. 
6.  Not  increase  surplus. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  IN- 
STTTUTE  OF  RADIO  ENQINKERS 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
on  March  28.  1962.  David  Samoff.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  made  a  moet  Interesting  %tw1 
profound  addreas.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  placed  In  the 
body  of  the  CowcKESsicnfAL  Raoou. 

There  being  no  objeetlon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico«d, 
as  follows: 

Addeiss  bt  DAva>  SAwrorr.  CuanuuM  or  tks 

BoAxo.  Hadio  Cobf.  or  AMcazca.  Imramra 

or  Radio  EMounsas  Ooukh  AKKiviaaaaT 

Banquxt.  Nxw  Yobx  Ctrr,  Uaacai  38.  1003 

The  ooraalon  that  has  brought  tia  togathM' 

tonight— the  golden  anniversary  of  tba  In- 

fitUute   of    Radio   Knginaara— to.   Indeed,   a 

happy  and  significant  one.     And  for  many 

ur  us.  It  U  deeply  moving. 

Our  personal  histories  and  professional 
careers — compounded  of  victories  and  de- 
feats, of  bcpas  fulflllad  or  thwarted—are 
closely  woven  Into  the  htotory  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Engineers.  The  half  century 
we  commemorate  to  fllled  with  dramatic  de- 
velopmento    in    communications    and    with 


bwart-warmlng  memories  of  cloae  personal 
relattaaaailpB.  of  chertohad  frlendahlpa.  and 
or  eomradedilp  tn  ereatlva  enterprtoa 

J^^^S!^^"^^  7^  ^  °^*^*  approi>rtately 
My  tonight,  my  ftrrt  Impulse  was  to  speak 
oitba  remarkable  aocompUahmento  of  the 
organlxaUon  and  Its  membership.  But  even 
the  moat  condensed  recital  of  that  crowded 
period  would  ezhaast  the  time  allotted  to  me, 
and  It  would  also  run  counter  to  our  tradi- 
tion of  looking  to  the  future  rather  than  the 
past. 

There  to  one  htotorlcal  vignette,  however 
that  needs  to  he  recaUed.  Thto  picture,  sUll 
unblurred  after  80  yeaa  of  ekpoeure.  to 
of  a  venturesome  trio  of  pioneers  who  met 
Inl9l3.  In  Whyte's  ResUurant  on  Pulton 
Street.  In  Ifew  Tork  City,  to  found  the 
XnBUtute  of  Radio  Knglneers. 

They  were  Indeed  a  select  and  liMplred 
group,  theae  explorers  of  the  newly  opened 
world  of  wireless,  and  they  deaerve  honorable 
mention  tonight:  Alfred  N.  Goldsmith, 
John  V.  L.  Hogan.  and  Robert  H.  Marriott! 
"niey  became  the  argonauU  for  a  new  era  of 
sdentlflc  adventure,  and  were  quickly  Joined 
by  other  pioneers  whose  work  and  dedica- 
tion laid  the  foimdatlons  for  the  worldwide 
growth  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Xngineers. 
Prom  the  labors  of  those  early  Innovators 
have  grown  the  science,  art.  and  technology 
of  electronics,  eneompaaalng  the  universe 
of  matter  and  energy,  from  Invisible  to  in- 
finite. 

Those  of  UB  who  subscribed  to  the  in- 
stitute's first  declaration  of  purpose:  "To 
advance  the  art  and  sctonoe  of  radio  trans- 
mission." were  moved  primarily  by  a  vision 
of  what  thto  Interplay  of  electrical  and 
magnetic  forces  could  mean  to  human  prog- 
ress. Kven  with  the  primitive  instrvunents 
of  that  day.  tapping  out  coded  messages,  we 
sensed  a  power  to  convey  men's  thoughts, 
voices,  and  ultimately  their  images,  across 
the  barriers  of  si>ace  and  time.  We  con- 
ceived the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  not 
merely  as  a  forum  for  the  dissemination  of 
new  principles  and  concepts,  hut  as  a  forge 
In  which  we  could  test,  mold,  and  temper 
the  character  of  our  Infant  technology  In 
an  atmosphere  of  free  scientific  Inquiry. 

In  a  personal  sense,  I  can  relate  the  growth 
of  our  technology  to  two  events,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  SO-year  span.  In  1912,  as  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  was  being 
formed  the  88  Titanic  struck  an  iceberg 
and  was  sinking  in  the  Atlantic  some  1,600 
miles  from  our  shores.  Aa  the  wireless 
operator  at  the  Marconi  station  on  the  roof 
of  the  Wanamaker  store  In  thto  city.  It  took 
me  73  hours,  with  the  equipment  then 
avaltobte,  simply  to  receive  the  news  of  the 
disaster  and  the  names  of  the  survivors. 

Last  month,  using  modem  communica- 
tions equipment,  we  were  able  to  maintain 
almost  continuous  two-way  contact  with  an 
astronaut  who  traveled  81,000  miles  In 
apace  In  less  than  6  hours — about  the  same 
length  of  time  it  took  me  to  travel  between 
my  home  In  New  Tork  and  Washington, 
D.O. 

On  that  day,  I  happened  to  be  traveling 
by  train  to  a  White  House  meeting  with 
President  Kennedy  and  throxigh  the  media 
of  home  televtolon,  car  radio,  pocket  radio, 
and  hotel  televtolon,  I  kept  fully  Informed 
on  Colonel  Glenn's  epic  Journey.  Ltoten- 
tng  to  my  pocket  radio.  I  recall  walking  from 
my  oompartment  to  the  dining  car  at  the 
other  and  of  the  train.  In  the  few  minutes 
thto  required,  Ck>lonel  Olenn  flew  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  Pacific  coast — a 
dtotanoe  of  some  3JMX)  miles. 

Such  to  the  measure  of  progress  In  com- 
munleatloa  and  flight  made  In  the  SO 
years  of  InaOtnto  of  Radio  Engineers'  life. 

I  reoan,  aa  do  others  here  tonight,  our 
aplrltad  dtoeuastons  dnring  the  early  IRE 
orgaalsattonai  meetings  on  the  choice  of  a 
name.  There  waa  a  strong  disposition  to 
praflx  the  letter  A— standing  for  American — 
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made 
alMMld 


of 
the 


to   IRE.     Finally,   tha    

that  the  Institute  of  Radio 

and  would  be  truly  IntamattOQariB 

If ty  years  hava  Tallrtsfad 
that  decision.     Nearly   niw  atgtetli    of 

Institute  of  Radio  Si^lnaexr  100,000 

bera  today  come  from  '^»*yrrm  outside  the 
United  SUtes  and  Its  paaaaa^oaa.  ^oupad  in 
36  aacUons  around  the  globa.    Xa  106  coun- 
tries or  terrltorlea,  from  Aden  to  tlka  A»tui^ 
the  symbol  of  Institute  of  "Tt-I'it 
denotea  an  active  osambvahlp. 

Since  19S0.  it  baa  baaa  tba  euatom  fu>  a 
Vice  Prealdant  of  the  niiaiiteillim  to  cone 
from  a  nation  other  than  tlia  Ubttad  Statas 
In  1867,  In  fact,  neither  tha  Praatdant  nor 
the  Vice  Prsaldent  of  tba  m  waa  a  zaaUant 
of  our  co\mtry.  During  «J«*t  i»»i#  oaBtnry 
the  IRE  has  been  an  adTtomr.  a  pwtletpant 
or  a  sponsor  at  oountlaaa  ftBtefwrttoaal  oon- 
ferenoas  for  the  advancenwat  ot  atoctioalc 
oommunicationa. 

The  nature  of  our  actenoe  has  dlctetad  In 
some  measure  thto  pattern  of  growth  on  a 
global  scale.  The  electron  Itself  reoognlaes 
neither  natural  nor  man-mada  boundaries, 
and  tha  art  of  alactronles  baa  siiiwigsa  as  a' 
rich  moaale  to  which  many  aaan  fkom  many 
natkma  have  made  important  ooatrtbuUoos. 
As  we  enter  our  aeoond  half  oantory,  the 
chief  obatruction  to  tha  puratdt  of  otu- 
founding  alma  to  the  poUtlaal  eonfllet  that 
dominates  our  times.  It  to  a  type  o*  obstruc- 
tion Inherent  In  the  Oommuntot  ayatem. 
which  views  sctonoe  as  an  instrument  of 
Ideological  as  weU  as  phyaioal  warfare,  and 
which  relentlessly  bends  H  to  that  purpose. 
It  to  the  antlthesto  of  the  TBCPt  fotindtng 
concept  of  a  universal  and  free  science,  a 
partnerahlp  global  In  acope  and  aims. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  clear  understanding  of 
thto  fact,  and  of  Ita  lnq>llcatlona  for  the 
future,  to  Indispensable  not  only  to  the 
membership  of  the  IRE  but  to  all  who  be- 
lieve in  free  science  and  ftea  aodety.  If  our 
cherished  concept  to  to  prevail,  than  we  mxist 
act  resolutely  to  place  It  In  tha  service  of 
freedom  Itself.  Thto,  indeed,  to  the  great 
challenge  of  our  second  half  century. 

To  meet  It,  we  must  first  reoognlaa  raaltotl- 
cally  that  the  leaders  of  Oommuntot  tech- 
nology are  fimctlonarles  of  a  political 
apparatus  wholly  committed  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  freemen  and  the  destruction  of  free 
soclettos.  Communism  operates  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  science  to  a  basic  Instrument  of 
state  policy,  a  policy  geared  to  world  domi- 
nation. While  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  hto  asso- 
ciates change  faces  on  many  Issiiea,  they 
have  never  devtoted  from  their  relentless 
pursuit  of  thto  objective. 

As  part  of  their  poUtloo-adantlflc  ap- 
proach, the  Communtote,  by  oonoantratlng 
heavily  In  the  areas  of  q>aca  and  military 
atomlca.  have  cultivated  tha  claim  that  thalr 
science  to  superior  in  all  raapaete.  But  thto 
to  a  false  claim.  Actiially,  their  actontiflc 
and  technological  capahllltlaa  are  mora  lim- 
ited than  most  of  the  world  reallaas.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can.  If  ws  to  determine, 
demonstrate  both  tha  qualitotiva  and  quan- 
titative superiority  of  free  sctonoe  across  the 
board. 

To  do  thto,  however,  we  must  bava  a  far 
more  systematic  and  affaetlva  mobiUaatlon 
of  the  free  world's  aclentlfle  raaouroaa  than 
our  preaent  Informal  allianea  providea.  We 
must  concentrate  our  talante  and  fartlltlae 
for  sctontiflc  victory  for  paaoa.  just  tm  we 
have  organlaed  the  forces  of  NATO  for  mili- 
tary defense.  And  we  must  do  ao  with  the 
sanction  and  support  of  tha  ptlnalpaJ  gov- 
emmente  of  the  free  world. 

What  are  Vb»  rsaourcas  that  caa  be  mus- 
tered for  such  an  effort? 

Among  the  500  minion  peiaiwia  wttbln  the 
Attantte  oomnmnlty  akma  tbara  to  a  gi- 
gantic reservoir  of  sclentUte  and  taehno- 
logical  strength  unmatched  la  aptitudes, 
skllto  and  creativity. 
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Ovar  th«  pMt  quakrt«r  century,  there  have 
MB  M  Nobel  prlae  wlnnen  from  tbe  United 
0t«tM  In  the  fields  of  ptajelcs.  chemletry, 
vn^^ietMtm  and  phyelology;  44  from  Weetem 
■ufope,  and  only  B  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Stnee  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
ratio  of  Nobel  prlae  winners  U  175  to  8 
In  favor  of  the  Weat. 

Weetem  Sorope  today  poeeeeeee  an  im- 
!*••■*▼•  array  of  gifted  men  devoted  to 
eearohlng  out  basic  edentlfle  principles.  Its 
onlTanltles  «nd  adentlfle  centers — Ooettin- 
|en.  Oxford.  Cambrldce.  the  Sorbonne. 
*«U*n.  Delft,  UpeaU.  Ck>penhagen— are  well- 
Bpnnffs  of  creativity  In  key  reeearch  areas. 
Topace  Ita  own  economic  growth.  Western 
Surope  alao  la  moving  swiftly  Into  the  de- 
velopment and  Industrial  application  of 
basic  knowledge. 

The  United  States  in  recent  years  has 
contributed  a  substantial  share  of  the  world  s 
finest  creative  thinking.  It  exceU  today  In 
the  experimental  approach.  In  the  richness 
and  variety  of  Ita  facilities.  In  unrivaled  op- 
portunltlee  for  putting  concepts  into  appli- 
cation. 

Theee  diverse  strengths  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  complement  and  support  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  few  European  na- 
tions, even  ooliectlvely.  poeseee  the  reeources 
to  pursua  such  vast  and  expensive  under- 
takings as  the  exploration  of  space.  For  lack 
of  opportunity.  Immensely  talented  sclentUts 
1»  theee  countries  are  consequently  not 
utUlalng  their  abUltles  to  the  utmost. 

On  the  other  hand  the  United  States, 
largely  because  of  Ita  own  swift  advances,  is 
graduaUy  depleting  Ita  storehouse  of  funda- 
mental scientific  knowledge — the  spring- 
board for  further  technological  progress. 
The  demand  for  basic  principles  seems  to  be 
outpacing  the  supply. 

Through  more  extensive  basic  research,  we 
must  expand  our  sclenUflc  knowledge  and 
channel  ita  fiow  Into  other  areas  of  the  world 
for  the  support  of  freedom's  needs. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished.  I  believe. 
through  the  creation  of  an  organization 
which  I  would  call  the  Free  World  commu- 
nity of  Science — an  organlzaUon  where 
eompetance  Is  the  only  visa,  and  capablll- 
tlee  are  fitted  together  for  maximum  results 
without  regard  to  nationality. 

The  United  States  might  properly  take 
the  lead  In  establishing  such  an  organiza- 
tion, which  initially  ooxild  embrace  the  na- 
tions of  Weetem  Xurope.  North  and  South 
America.  Australia,  and  Japan.  Any  coun- 
tries which  permit  free  scientific  inquiry  un- 
hampered by  political  ideology,  would  be 
welcomed. 

This  community  of  science  could  include 
scientific  leaders  in  the  major  areas  of  the 
physical  and  life  dlaciplinee  from  each  par- 
ticipating nation.  Bstabllshed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  It  could  be  responsible  for  pro- 
posing key  reeearch  areas.  Initiating  specific 
research  and  development  projecta.  co- 
ordinating the  resourcee  essential  to  their 
Implementation,  and  creating,  wherever  de- 
sirable, specialised  International  research  In- 
stitutes. It  should  function  with  a  mini- 
mum of  political  direction,  and  with  Ita 
financial  support  contributed  by  the  mem- 
ber nations. 

Organizations  such  as  the  IRE  could  play 
a  vital  role  In  the  development  of  the  com- 
mtmity  of  science:  first  by  proclaiming  their 
aupport  of  It  and  then  by  counselling  on  or- 
ganizational problems  during  the  formative 
phase  It  would  also  be  within  their  prov- 
ince to  propoaed  suitable  projects,  to  rec- 
ommend the  moet  qualified  sclentUta  and 
engineers,  to  help  evaiuata  progress,  and  to 
suggest  promising  avenues  of  exploration. 
There  are  many  organizations  here  and 
abroad  which  possess  the  qualitlee  of  tech- 
nical competence,  objective  appraisal  and 
political  independence  necessary  to  make 
useful  contributions. 

Even   today  we  could  place  certain  areas 
of  research  under  a  canopy  of  common  free 
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world  scientific  interest.  In  each  area, 
breakthroughs  would  change  human  life  for 
the  better  and  would  manlfeat  to  all  man- 
kind the  scientific  leadership  of  the  West. 
I  have  grouped  them  into  five  broad  cate- 
gories which  range  acroes  the  natural  laws 
of  life,  matter  and  energy,  and  Involve  some 
of  the  moet  critically  pressing  human  and 
physical  problems  of  our  time. 

1.  Genetics  and  heredity:  We  have  begun 
the  assault  on  the  Innermoet  mysteries  of 
the  life  process — decoding  the  nucleic  struc- 
ture of  the  living  cell.  Ite  activities,  differ- 
entiations and  transmitted  characterutics. 
Knowledge  of  these  basic  life  functions 
might  make  It  possible  ultima- ely  to  »iter 
or  modify  cellular  structures  This  could 
lead  In  turn  to  the  elimination  of  bacterial 
or  viral  diseases,  and  conceivably  to  more 
useful  strains  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

2.  Communlcatlona     and     space       In     our 
own   area   of   primary   Interest-  -c<jmmunlca- 
tlons— we  are  now  In  the  planning  and  early 
development   stage    for   a   cosmic   system    of 
Interconnected    high-level   synchronous  sat- 
ellites,   low-level    satellites,    ground   stations 
and    networks.     Such   a  system   will   enable 
us  to  furnish  every   type  of  communication 
to   every   place   on    earth,    to   space    vehicles 
and  to  th.?  planets  beyond      Whenever  man 
ventures   from   this  planet,   science   Is  chal- 
lenged  with   the  supreme   task  of  providing 
him   with   the  means  of  seeing  and   talking 
with  his  fellow  men  wherever  they  may  be. 
Recently    the    National     Aeronautics    and 
Space      Administration,      through      Colonel 
Glenn    and    Project    Mercury,    dramatically 
demonstrated  the  potentialities  of  space  for 
peaceful    purposes       It    Is    axiomatic    that 
when  a  vacuum  Is  unsealed,  there  Ls  an  In- 
rush of  al.-      As  the  vacuum  of  outer  space 
Is   unseale-l   by   our   Intrepid   aatronauU.   we 
must  mount  a  Western  team  effort  to  Insure 
an  Inrush  of  freedom. 

Another  area  of  Infinite  promise  for  scien- 
tific collaboration  In  this  general  category  is 
weather  control.  The  success  of  the  four 
Tlroe  televUlon  weather  satellites  has  al- 
ready Indicated  the  possibility  that  we  can 
vastly  strengthen  the  defense  of  person  and 
property  against  the  turbulence  of  the  skies 
and  the  setvs. 

Where  there  are  resources  and  individ- 
uals In  the  free  world  capable  of  significant 
contrlbutlcns  to  these  new  dimensions  of 
science,  they  should  be  Joined  to  the  sum 
of  a  united  effort. 

3.  Conversion  of  saline  to  fresh  water 
Two-thirds  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  live 
In  areas  tiat  are  water-starved.  For  mil- 
lions of  them,  the  presence  of  a  few  feet  of 
water  spells  the  difference  between  life,  bare 
existence,  cr  death.  The  nations  which  offer 
an  efficient,  low -cost  process  for  large  scale 
purification  of  salt  or  brackish  water  will 
possess  a  weapon  as  potent  as  space  ships 
In  the  battle  for  men's  allegiance.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  said  rlghUy.  that  this  la 
as  Important  as  landing  on  the  moon. 

4.  New  sources  of  food:  Barely  one-sixth 
of  the  worli's  people  are  well  fed.  and  nearly 
half  exist  In  a  state  of  subnutrltlon  or  mal- 
nutrition. In  the  areas  where  food  de- 
ficiencies are  greatest,  the  rate  of  agricul- 
tural production  has  been  slowest 

In  20  years  the  population  of  the  earth 
win  increai*  by  1  billion,  and  40  years  from 
now  It  win  total  6  billion.  For  every  plate 
of  food  on  the  table  today,  there  must  be 
two  plates  by  the  year  2000— and  most  of 
that  second  plate  can  come  from  the  worlds 
oceans. 

Acre  per  acre,  the  oceans  can  sustain  at 
least  as  large  a  plant  crop  as  the  land.  yet. 
the  harvest  of  the  sea  today  provides  leas 
than  1  percent  of  the  human  diet.  The 
oceans  offer  an  Immediate  challenge  to  our 
proposed  community  of  science  for  Improv- 
ing food  supplies  by  transforming  fishing 
from  a  nonxadic  pursuit  to  an  organized 
farming    activity.    Including    the    scientific 


processing    of    highly    nutrient    alga*    and 
plankton    for    food    purposes. 

ft.  New  sources  of  energy:  Hsssarch  in 
atomics,  electronics,  and  other  flslds,  is  now 
providing  us  with  the  means  to  oonvert 
solar  energy,  foasU  fuel  energy,  and  atomic 
flsalon  energy,  directly  into  slsctrlo  power. 
And  through  further  research  ve  shall  ulti- 
mately learn  how  to  make  practical  use  of 
nuclear  fusion  energy.  Whsn  that  day 
comes,  we  shaU  be  able  to  tap  the  limiUess 
energy  sources  In  the  oceans. 

Before  too  long,  many  Isolated  parts  of 
the  world  will  have  sources  of  electricity  that 
will  not  require  large  central  power  stations 
and  extensive  transmission  systems.  When 
we  learn  how  to  convert  all  forms  of  matter 
into  energy  for  practical  uses,  we  will  have  at 
our  disposal  the  maximum  force  in  nature 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  cleave  new  coast- 
lines, level  mountain  ranges,  and  transform 
the  Sahara  or  our  southwestern  deserta  into 
Irrigated  gardens. 

To  quicken  the  pace  of  these  explorations, 
I  suggest  the  establUhment  of  an  inter- 
national data  processing  center  to  assemble 
digest,  translate,  and  make  available 
promptly  the  essential  data  contained  In  the 
volumes  of  technical  papers  being  published 
around  the  world.  This  year  alone,  the 
total  of  such  papers  will  approach  60  million 
pages  Concealed  In  this  mountain  of  In- 
formation are  thouaands  of  Ideas  for  new 
materials.  producU.  and  processes  that  could 
be  Invaluable  to  our  progress  In  science  and 
technology. 

Tonight.  I  have  attempted  to  ouUlne  only 
a  concept  and  the  directions  it  might  take 
I  realize  that  the  Implementation  will  re- 
quire time,  effort,  a  degree  of  wllUngness  to 
forsake  parochial  Interesta.  and  a  firm  faith 
In  the  future  of  free  nations.  While  It 
would  be  necessary,  for  security  reasons  to 
exclude  certain  activities  of  a  scientific  na- 
ture that  relate  to  national  defense  this 
would  not  contradict  the  broader  and  peace- 
ful purposes  of  the  new  scientific  alliance. 
In  January.  President  Kennedy  told  the 
Congress:  'The  Atlantic  Community  U  no 
longer  concerned  with  purely  military  alms 
As  Ita  common  undertakings  grow  at  an  sver 
increasing  pace,  we  are.  and  increasingly  wUl 
be,  partners  in  aid,  trade,  defense,  diplo- 
macy, and  monetary  affairs." 

To  theee,  I  believe,  we  must  now  join  the 
partnership  of  science. 

As  the  founders  of  the  QUI  recognized 
half  a  century  ago.  the  concept  of  Isolation 
In  science  u  Illusory  and  In  the  end  self- 
defeating  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  American  science,  or  British  French. 
Italian,  or  German  science,  if  the  individual 
parta  are  smaller  than  the  sum.  We  must 
mobilize  all  of  free  science  into  the  raoe  for 
supremacy  over  tiie  forces  governing  the  unl- 
*k"*  ^*  cannot  afford  to  fall  behind  in 
this  race.  The  Communist  challenge  to  the 
free  world  on  the  military,  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  psychological  fronta  demands  that 
we  hold  first  place  In  science  and  technology. 
Four  centuries  ago,  Francis  Bacon  said: 
■Knowledge  u  power."  Amended  for  the 
20th  century,  his  words  might  read:  "Scien- 
tific knowledge  Is  world  power." 

The  dominant  task  that  our  organization 
faces  in  the  next  50  years  U  to  help  trans- 
late scientific  knowledge  Into  power— power 
that  can  safeguard  human  freedom  and 
Justice,  that  can  make  life  more  rewarding 
and  more  secure  for  men  everywhere.  For 
the  IRE.  I  am  confident  this  golden  anniver- 
sary will  prove  to  be  another  commencement. 


ECONOMIC    VALUE    OP   WYOMING'S 
SHEEP  AND  WOOL  ENDDSTRY 
Mr.  McOEE.    Mr.  President,  It  is  often 
difficult  to  assess  the  value  of  a  particu- 
lar segment  of  a  State's  economy  without 
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the  assistance  of  fXMXu  definite  guide- 
posts. 

In  the  day-to-da.y  prea  of  events  it  ia 
easy  to  lose  &ight  of  Just  how  Important 
a  single  industry  can  be  to  a  State's 
economy. 

I  was.  therefore,  gratified  to  receive  a 
special  report,  which  served  to  reempha- 
size  the  importance!  of  a  vital  part  of 
Wyoming's  great  agricultural  industry, 
ihe  sheep  and  wool  industry,  prepared  by 
a  former  colleague.  Prof.  Olenn  Roehr- 
kasse. 

This  report  is  a  survey  made  possible 
by  the  University  of  Wyoming's  division 
of  agricultural  economics,  and  with  the 
cooperation  from  nhe  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers  Association. 

This  survey  indliAtes  that  the  total 
Wyoming  dollar  benefit  from  sheep  and 
wool  equal  more  than  $71  million. 

I  think  the  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion has  performed  a  valuable  service 
in  initiating  this  stijdy  which  should  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  many  people, 
and  I  ask  unanimoai  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Economic  Value  or  thx  Wtomimg  Shkzp 
AND  Wool  Industbt  to  Wyoming's  Econ- 
omy 

(By  Glenn  P.  Roehrkasse) 
The  sheep  and  wool  industry  is  one  of 
the  Important  agriculcural  industries  In  the 
State.  Wyoming's  ajjrlculture  Income  In 
1960.  In  terms  of  cash  recelpta  plus  the  value 
of  home  consumption,  amounted  to  9178.- 
498,000.  Approximataly  17.34  percent  of  this 
Income  comes  from  tiie  sheep  and  wool  in- 
dustry, or  about  SSO.MS.OOO.  Actually  this 
Industry  in  tarms  of  cash  recelpta  Is  the 
second  largest  single  agricultural  Income 
producer  in  Wyoming,  being  exceeded  only  ' 
by  the  cattle  Industry. 

While  It  is  possible  ta  determine.  In  tarms 
of  cash  recelpta.  the  relative  value  of  this 
industry  to  the  total  Wyoming  agrtculture, 
It  Is  an  intrlcata  task  to  determine  the 
economic  value  of  the  -Odustry  to  Wyoming's 
economy.  Nevertheless,  the  purpose  of  this 
report  is  to  present  t.he  reeulta  of  an  In- 
vestigation into  what  Is  the  economic  value 
of  the  Wyoming  aheep  and  wool  industry  to 
Wyoming's  economy. 

Wyoming's  economy  Is  made  up  of  the 
aggregate  economic  activity  of  all  ita  people. 
Money  Income  is  generated  by  money  ex- 
penditures. Every  tlnne  a  dollar  Is  spent  by 
someone  to  purchase  ;<0ods  or  services,  this 
dollar  repreaenta  an  Inecxne  for  the  persor 
who  receives  It.  The  economic  activity  Ir 
the  State  U  generated  in  two  separate  ways 
Pirst,  economic  activity  within  the  Stato 
can  be  brought  about  by  intrastate  pur- 
chases and  sales.  That,  U,  when  people  with- 
in the  State  purchase  goods  and  services 
from  In-State  sourcen,  they  generate  eco- 
nomic activity  by  Increasing  the  circulation 
of  In-State  money.  Secondly,  economic  ac- 
tivity within  the  State  can  be  brought  about 
by  Importing  new  money  ( by  exporting  goods 
and  services) .  The  new  money  then  fxirther 
generates  economic  a<^Uvlty  through  Intra- 
state sales  and  purchitses.  The  economy  of 
Wyoming  cannot  be  considered  as  an  isolated 
one,  since  goods  and  services  are  exported 
from  the  State  as  wisll  as  being  imported 
Into  the  State.  Theee  Importa,  which  are 
purchases  made  outalde  the  State  by  people 
within  the  State,  represent  leakages  to 
ihe  State's  economy. 

The  effect  of  any  industry  on  a  Stata'a 
economy  can  be  resolved  by  determining  the 
amount  of  new  money  that  comes  into  the 
economy  from  the  exporting  of  goods  and 


■•rvloss  and  then  tracing  the  flow  of  this 
money  through  intrastate  transactions  until 
the  money  actually  flows  from  the  econ- 
otny  in  the  form  of  leakages. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  impact  of  the 
sheep  and  wool  industry  on  Wyoming's  econ- 
«ay.  It  is  necessary  to  have  data. available 
on  the  total  Income  received  and  on  the 
total  expenditures  made  by  the  industry  In 
Oie  various  Industry  sectors  of  Wyoming 
An  estimate  was  made  of  the  total  income 
received  and  the  total  expenditures  made  by 
the  Industry  during  the  calendar  year  1960. 
These  estimates  are  presented  In  table  1 
That  year  was  chosen  because  data  were 
available  for  1960  on  the,  distribution  of 
expenditures  between  various  industry  sec- 
tors of  the  State. 

Table  l. — Estimated  total  income  received 
end  total  expenditure*  made  by  the  Wyo- 
ming aheep  and  wool  industry  in  the  vari- 
OUM  sectors  of  Wyoming,  based  on  I960  data 

Income: 

Sheep  and  lambs $17,003,000 

Value  of  home  consumption 140,  OOO 

Wool 9,428,000 

Government  paymente 4,377,000 

Total  income 30,948,000 

Expenditures : 

Agrlcultxire  (hay,  grain,  ete.) .       2,  373,  000 

Manufacturing  (limiber, 

^tc)-  — 346.000 

Tl-ansportation  and  utilities..       1,  013, 000 

Farm  product  handlers  (ele- 
vators, feed  dealers,  ete.)  ...       l,  999,  000 

Wholesale  (bulk  dealers,  ete., 

e.g.,  gas  and  oU) 1,816,000 

RetaU  (general  merchandise, 
building  materials,  imple- 
menta,  autos.  ete.) 4,753,000 

Services  (personal  services, 
business  and  professional, 
ete.) 136,000 

Finance  (banks,  investment 
companies.  Insurance  com- 
panies,   ete) 244,000 

Contractors      (building     and 

other) 739,000 

Local  government  ( taxes ) l ,  837, 000 

State  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  (State  taxes  and 
!«•»«•) 494.000 

Household  (hired  labor,  op- 
erators' income,  profit, 
ete.) 13,262,000 

Importa     (purchases    outalde 

the  State  of  Wyoming) 2,637,000 


Total   expenditures 30,948,000 

The  expenditures  of  the  industry,  as  pre- 
sented in  table  1,  Indicate  the  amounta  that 
were  spent  in  the  various  industry  sectors 
during  I960.  For  example,  the  industry  pur- 
chases $2,873,000  worth  of  agricultural  goods 
(hay,  grain,  ete.)  from  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor. They  also  spent  $4,753,000  in  the  retail 
trade  to  purchase  ranch  supplies,  building 
materials,  ranch  equipment,  ete.  All  the 
other  expenditures  can  be  interpreted  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  expenditures  listed  under  the  house- 
hold sector  Include  a  hired  labor  charge  of 
$7,684,000.  which  leaves  only  $5,578,000  for 
the  operators'  Income  and  profit.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  Federal  Income  taxes  will 
be  paid  by  the  household  sector.  The  im- 
port sector  denotes  all  expenditures  that  have 
been  made  outalde  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
whether  these  expenditures  were  for  pur- 
chasing feed,  sheep,  trucks,  or  otherwise. 

The  expenditures  made  by  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry,  as  shown  in  table  1,  indicate 
the  direct  effect  the  income  received  by  the 
Industry  has  on  the  economy  of  the  State. 
However,  these  direct  effecta  are  not  the  total 
contributions  of  the  Industry  to  the  State'd 
econtmy.  In  order  to  determine  this  total 
effect,  it  is  necessary  to  evialuate  the  Indirect 
effecta  the  «lglnal  Income  of  the  sheep  and 
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wool  Industry  has  on  the  State's  economy 
'HMse  Indirect  effecta  are  generated  as  the 
original  Income  moves  by  successive  spend- 
ing cycles  through  the  IntSRvUted  Indus- 
tries of  the  State's  economy  until  It  even- 
tually leaks  away  to  sources  outalde  of 
Wyoming. 

A  study  has  recenUy  been  made  by  the 
division  of  business  and  economic  research 
on  the  economy  of  southwestern  Wyoming. 
This  study,  which  made  \ise  of  the  tech- 
niques of  input-output  analysU,  serves  as 
the  basis  for  estimating  the  total  Impact 
(both  direct  and  indirect  effecta)  that  the 
original  income  received  by  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry  has  on  the  State's  economy. 
The  estimated  direct  and  Indirect  effecta 
that  accrue  to  each  industry  are  presented  in 
table  2.  These  are  the  total  beneflta  that 
accrue  to  each  industry  after  the  Income 
received  by  the  sheep-and-wool  Industry 
has  had  a  chance  to  complete  the  cycling 
process  through  the  entire  economy. 

Table  2.— Estimated  total  business  and  reve. 
nue  produced  in  the  various  industry  sec- 
tors of  Wyoming  due  to  the  Wyoming  sheep 
and  wool  industry,  based  on  1960  data 
Industries  : 

Agrlcultiu-e  (hay.  grain,  etc.).  $3,267,000 
Minerals  (oil.  gas.  coal,  ete.)—  552.000 
Manufacturing  (lumber,  ete.)  _  1,236,000 
Transportation  and  utilities—  3.591.000 
Farm  product  handlers  (eleva- 
tors,  feed   dealers,  ete.) 2,167.000 

Wholesale   (bulk  dealers,  ete., 

e.g.,  gas  and  oil) __     6,380,000 

Retail    (general    mCTchandlse. 

building,     material,     Imple- 

menta,    autos.   ete.) 19,358.000 

Services      (personal      services, 

business     and     professional, 

etc  ) _.     2,681,000 

Finance     (banks,     investment 

company.     Insurance     com- 

panyrHeic.)- 1,688,000 

Contractors       (building      and 

other) _ 1.  623,  000 

Total  business  produced..  41.343,000 
Other  activity  (noncommercial) : 

Local  government  revenue 2, 242.  000 

State    and    Federal     Oorem- 

ment  revenue 3,932.000 

Personal  income  (labor  In- 
come, operators'  Income, 
iwofit.  etc.) 24.212.000 


Total   business   and  reve- 
nue produced 71.629.000 

It  is  estimated  that  $30,948,000  ot  income 
to  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  will  gen- 
erate approximately  $41,243,000  of  commer- 
cial business.  Moreover,  this  same  income 
will  produce  an  additional  $6,174,000  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government  revenue  and 
$24,212,000  of  personal  income.  Thus,  an  In- 
come of  $30,948,000  produced  a  total  of  $71.- 
629,000  of  business  and  noncommercial 
revenue.  Almost  one-half  of  the  total  bus- 
iness produced  went  to  the  retail  trade. 
That  is,  retailers  received  $19368,000  out  of 
$41,243,000  (the  total  business  produced). 
A  considerable  part  of  the  total  business  re- 
ceived by  the  retail  trade  is  dus  to  the  sec- 
ondary effecta,  since  the  sheep  and  wool  in- 
dustry's direct  purchases  from  the  retailers 
were  only  $4,753,000  (table  1). 

The  sheep  and  wool  Industry  Is  an  Im- 
portant contributor  to  the  economy  of  Wy- 
oming, since  moet  of  the  Income  received 
by  the  Industry  representa  new  money  com- 
ing Into  the  economy.  Practically  all  the 
production  from  the  industry  Is  exported 
outside  the  State  of  Wycnolng  for  fiirther 
processing.  This  Income,  which  the  mdustry 
receives  from  exporting  ita  production  out- 
side the  State,  is  largely  spent  within  Wyo- 
ming (table  1).  Thus,  most  of  the  income 
received  by  the  industry  enters  the  State's 
income  stream,  generating  new  income  as  It 
moves  throughout  the  State's  economy  until 
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•rentiiaJly   It  leaka   to  sources   outside    the 

WWto  tlM  abMp  and  wool  industry  may 
M>t  W  th»  largwt  siRgte  agrteulture  income 
Wro&aotT  wtthln  the  Stat*.  neverthelMs.  the 
Inthutry  tfOM  make  a  aignlflcant  contrlbu- 
iloB  to  WfofBlng^  economy.  Plrst  of  all. 
alnce  the  Industry  ezporta  practlcsHy  an  of 
Ita  prodoetton.  It  Is  reeponlble  for  hnportlng 
new  money  Into  the  State.  Secondhr.  rtneo 
■MM*  9t  this  new  money  la  ipent  wlthJn  the 
State,  ft  la  Injected  Into  the  State  "fe  Income 
»trB«n  to  generate  additional  Income 
through  Intrastate  economic  activity 


April  10 


1962 


INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL:   GOOD 
WILL  AND  GOOD  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
on  IConday.  Atu-11  9.  1962.  the  Slxtb  Re- 
gional ConXerence  on  International 
Travel  beki  under  the  austticee  of  Secre- 
tary of  Comineroe  Luther  H.  Hodges 
and  the  UjS.  Department  of  Commerce, 
was  beU  at  Dallaa.  Tex.,  this  one  for 
the  atx  South  Central  axxl  fiouthwestem 
States  of  Arkansas,  Kansas.  i.niii«i»nf 
MlMlMippi.  New  llezioo.  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

A  most  beneficial  regional  conference 
was  held  with  a  notable  keynote  address 
by  the  Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges,  an 
Informative  speeeh  by  the  Honorable 
Voit  Oilmore.  Director  of  US.  Travel 
Service  and  speeches  by  i^yproxlmately 
six  other  peraons. 

Due  to  requests  for  my  remarks  at 
that  meeting,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord.  at  this 
point  a  c(w  ol  my  remarks  at  this  re- 
gional conference  at  Dallas,  April  9, 1962. 
titled  "International  Travel:  Oood  WUl 
and  Oood  Businew.'* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

toTBUIATIOMAI.  TIUTB.:  Ck>G»  WOX  ANB 

Oooo 


Mr  Chairman,  Secretary  Hodges,  distin- 
guished officials,  guests.  It  Is  an  honor  and  a 
duty,  but  also  a  high  personal  prlTlIege  to 
participate  In  this  major  regional  south- 
western conference  on  international  travel. 
The  new  US.  poMcy  of  encouraging  foreign 
tourists  to  visit  America  has  tremendous  po- 
t«aUal  for  good.  It  to  good  business,  it  Is 
sound  ecooontea.  It  la  flrat  rate  diplomacy. 
If  It  sfuceeeda.  we  wlU  stabUlM  the  move- 
Boent  of  goid  to  and  froaa  our  Nation,  thus 
atrangthenlng  our  currency,  and  we  wUl 
build  new  bridgee  to  Internatloaal  under- 
standing, higher  and  stronger  than  any  now 
being  built.  A  mllUon  mcve  visitors  irom 
abroed  in  these  United  Stotee  each  year  will 
carry  home  more  good  wUl  for  America  each 
year  than  aU  the  diplomats  you  can  find 
atrlped  pant*  for. 

Inrraaalitg  numbers  ai  people  from  Mexico. 
Central  and  South  America.  Europe  and 
Japan  have  become  prosperous  enough  to 
plan  foreign  travel  and  many  are  eager. 
if  snoouraged.  to  vlalt  our  land.  Moreover, 
many  of  these  countrlea  now  have  relaxed 
their  currency  restrictions  on  travel  abroad. 
""•fc^'ng  It  timely  for  us  to  encourage  more 
people  to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
temporary  travel. 

The  stimulaUon  of  more  foreign  tourism 
U  definitely  In  the  national  Interest.  This 
program  wtU  make  very  significant  contri- 
butions both  to  better  International  rela- 
tions and  to  the  American  economy.  The 
passage  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1»61.  which  established  an  enlarged  travel 
oWce  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
of  which  1  am  cosponsor.  wUl  do  much   to 


further  these  objectives  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  I  attended 
hearings  on  the  bill,  n  Is  a  vital  law.  fn 
a  vital  area  of  national  Interest. 

I  think  It  fortunate  that  this  program  Is 
under  tde  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce 
Department— which  la  oxrt  for  tourists  and 
doesnt  )iave  to  delay  to  negotiate  treaties. 
The  Offlre  of  International  Travel  was  placed 
under  the  JurlsdJrtton  of  a  department 
that  already  had  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Intemat;onal  Affairs,  who.  under  the  Sec- 
retary o?"  Commerce,  presides  over  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Export  PoMcy.  the 
Bureau  of  Pbrelgn  Commerce  and  the  Office 
of  International  Trade  Fairs 

It  Is  fcrtunate.  too.  that  this  "Visit  USA' 
program  Is  being  created  at  a  time  when 
we  have  a*  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  man  of 
ezceptloiuU  energy,  vision  and  ability  Some 
histortaiis  have  said  tliat  the  Commerce 
Department  has  had  only  one  great  secre- 
tary: Hertxrt  Hoover.  Othera  have  said  that 
Texas'  cwn  Jesse  Jones  was  the  greatest 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  but  the  historians 
of  the  future,  whether  they  say  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  had  one.  two.  three 
or  more  great  Secretaries,  wUl  aiways  have 
to  Include  Luther  H  Hodges  as  one  of  the 
great  onae.  America  U  the  gainer  that  this 
tourism  program  Is  under  his  dlrecUon 

Since  passage  of  the  1961  act,  I  have  been 
In  Buroije.  Asia  and  Africa.  My  experi- 
ences there  In  the  fall  of  19«l  have  eoAflrmed 
my  belief  In  the  need  for  a  more  active 
U.S.  travel  pronaotlon  program  as  a  means 
of  Increiislng  InternaUonai  understanding 
In  view  of  the  continuing  world  sUlfe  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  contribution 
to  tlM  easing  of  world  tensions.  Making 
it  possible  for  more  oX  the  ordinary  cltiaens 
of  the  world  to  oome  into  personal  contact 
with  each  other  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  promoUng  understaxtdlng  between 
peoples  of  diverse  cultures,  races  and  uatlon- 
alltlea. 

Tourism  and  other  programs  which  bring 
foreigners  to  our  shores  are  also  the  best 
antidote  for  the  propaganda  attacJu  of  our 
enemies.  As  you  know,  the  Communists  are 
sowing  seeds  of  mistrust  in  the  minds  of 
people  abroad.  This  can  best  be  combated 
by  encouraging  more  people  to  come  and 
Judge  for  themselves  the  Uvm  character  of 
the  American  people  and  our  democratic 
InstltutlcpiM. 

Realizing  this,  our  Government  has  spon- 
sored s  number  of  exchange  programs  under 
the  Smlth-Mundt  and  Fultarlght  Acts  and 
other  special  legislaUon.  These  programs 
have  already  yielded  benefltjs  far  In  excess  of 
the  funds  Invested  In  them.  There  Is  every 
reason  ta  believe  that  the  •Visit  U.Sj\." 
program  can  be  equally  productive  The 
sharing  of  ideas  through  personal  contact 
strengthens  genuine  understanding  and  the 
mutual  respect  basic  to  the  peace  and 
sectutty  of  the  free  world. 

In  my  5  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  met 
In  seminiira  In  Washington  with  many  groupe 
of    foreign    students,    studying    In    America 
These    are    Informal,    unpubUclzed,    off-the- 
cuff,  frank  study  sessions.     We  generally  ask 
them   what   they   like   best  and   least    about 
America.     Members  of  every  group,  includ- 
ing Btud<!nts   from  Canada,  Australia,  Eng- 
land,   Europe.    Africa.    South    America,    and 
Asia  tell  us  that  they  have  been  surprised 
amazed.  jUeased  by  the  Innate  klndneas  and 
goodness  of  the  American  people:   that  they 
and    the    people    generally    where    they    live, 
had  their  Ideas  of  America  molded  by  Amer- 
ican movies  and  American  TV  films,  and  that 
our  movies  and  TV  films  shown  abroad  had 
created  an  almost  worldwide  Image  of  Amer- 
icans as  a  drunken,  evil,  violent,  oversexed 
people.     These  foreign  students  are  relieved 
and  pleased  to  find  Americans  kind,  courte- 
ous,   friendly.    sympatheUc    and    helpful,    a 
churchgomg.  Ood-fearlng.  Uw-abldlng   peo- 
ple   with    their    Ideals    hitched    to    stars    of 


goodness,  as  well  as  celestial  travel.  These 
foreign  students  tell  us  In  Waektngton  that 
our  movies  and  TV  films  of  crime,  vie*,  sea, 
and  evU  exportad  and  shown  la  tiMli  eoun- 
trtas  do  Amaricazw  more  barm  thaa  aU  the 
ComiBuaist  propaganda  they  hear. 

Foreign  tourists  In  the  United  States  will 
see  what  these  foreign  students  see.  If  we 
but  act  toward  all  foreign  visitors  as  we  do 
toward  these  foreign  students.  If  we  could 
Increase  the  number  of  foreign  tourists  visit- 
ing America  by  1  million  per  y«ar,  the  hi- 
Unglble  good  wlU  valijes  would  be  tacalcu- 
lable.  All  the  billions  we  pour  out  la  foreign 
aid  may  fall  on  fallow  ground  unlCM  the 
people  aided  know  what  kind  of  people  we 
are. 

We  can  also  expect  equally  Important  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  a  stepped-up  tourist 
promotion  program.  Our  gold  reeei  lee  are 
down  to  something  over  ai«  Mlttosi,  tram  a 
high  of  about  923  bUlkm  a  few  years  ago. 

A  substantial  slice  of  the  ImlMMnce  of 
paymenu  With  the  resultant  dodiaa  la  our 
domestic  gold  balances  is  eauasd  by  the 
excess  of  American  tourist  spending  abrowl 
over  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  for- 
eign tourist  travel  In  America.  The  tourist 
trade  costs  little  to  produce,  yet  n  to  one 
of  the  world's  primary  meaiw  at  dtotrlbating 
wealth  across  State  and  international  touad- 
ary  lines. 

Although  tourlsU  spend  moaay  latgeiy  for 
food,  lodging,  gifts,  clothing  and  local  trans- 
portation, these  activities  In  turn  provide  In- 
come for  almost  every  conceivable  type  of 
supplier,  distributor,  artisan,  btalneasmsn 
and  professional.  Hotels,  for  example,  re- 
turn 85  percent  of  every  tourist  dollar  they 
receive  to  the  Local  economy  ia  wa^ss  and 
expenditures  for  food,  drink  »i«4  supplies 
to  operate  the  hotel  and  for  miacellaaaoas 
expense. 

Texas  can  hsve  an  Important  rote  in  this 
new  foreign  tourist  promoUon  program.  The 
sheer  slse  and  variety  of  tlM  State  oCers 
almost  unlimited  poaslblUtlee  to  tourtota. 
Texas  has  distinctive  sights  Ilka  the  prtml- 
Uve  barahneas  and  color  of  the  Big  i»«~i 
country  on  the  southwestern  border  the 
solitude  of  the  Big  Thicket  la  east  Ttoxm 
the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Davie  MomiUlns! 
the  long  stretch  of  white  beaeh  on  Padre 
Island,  the  free  expanse  of  the  talg  laaehce. 
tlM  third  largest  cavern  In  the  world,  sm  well 
as  growing  and  thriving  cities  like  r^ii— 
Houaton.  and  Fort  Worth,  and  a  city  at  cul- 
tural blend  like  San  Antonio.  Ttasae  aktrac- 
tlons  are  familiar  to  many  of  yow— they 
should  be  seen  and  appredatad  by  many 
more 

Sun,  sea  and  sand  give  the  Texas  gulf 
coast  all  the  IngredlenU  of  another  type 
of  vacation  paradise.  Padre  Island,  which 
atretches  from  Corpus  ChrlaU  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  already  proven 
to  be  a  nrMcca  for  tboee  who  kove  open 
beaches,  while  fishermen,  himters.  aad  sail- 
ing enthuslasu  find  equal  delight  in  the 
coastal  marshes,  bsyous  and  beaclMs  of  this 
area 

I  have  sponsored  s  bUl.  S.  4.  to  create  a 
nauonal  park  on  88.3  miles  of  Padre  Island, 
which  has  been  favorably  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
recreation  area  will  Immeasurably  benefit 
this  region  of  Texas,  and  ttie  whole  State, 
as  well  as  InternaUonai  tourism.  Becent 
studies  of  the  economic  effects  of  establish- 
ing national  parks  has  shown  that  they 
significantly  enhance  the  economy  of  the 
region  as  well  as  preserve  the  area  Is  natural, 
scenic,  and  recreational  values. 

The  use  of  Padre  Island  as  a  national  park 
will  likewise  generate  new  Income  and  em- 
ployment for  service  Industries  in  the  ares 

Why  do  I  bring  In  Padre  Island  at  this 
point?  It  U  because  of  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  our  national  parks  In  our  sppeal 
to  Internstlonal  tourists.    Some  foreign  stu- 


dents tell  us  that  the  National  Park  Sys 
tern  was  the  most  Impressive  thing  they  saw 
In  America;  that  It  represented  to  tliem 
a  government  concerned  with  the  well  being 
of  Its  people  and  ai>preclatlve  of  the  forces 
of  creation.  Even  (.tudents  from  Australia 
have  told  me  tluit.  of  all  the  things  they 
saw  In  America,  tlie  national  parks  and 
their  management  loipreesed  them  most,  and 
gave  them  lSr*4deal  to  carry  home;  some- 
thing to  try  to  emulate  In  their  own  land. 

Of  the  more  than  100  independent  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  78  are  each  smaller  than 
Texas,  while  72  each  have  less  population 
than  Texas.  So.  os  area  and  population 
alone.  Texas  Is  dest:ned  to  have  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  our  international  tourism  pic- 
ture. Geographical  location  assigns  It  an 
even  more  Important  role. 

With  a  1,000-mlle  long  common  boundary 
with  Mexico  along  the  Rio  Grande,  we  In 
Texas  hold  the  tourism  door  for  Mexico's 
35  minion  people,  liu-gest  In  Latin  America 
save  Brazil.  Many  of  Mexico's  cltlsens  want 
to  visit  Texas.  In  tite  past,  some  have  won- 
dered If  they  would  be  welcome.  It  Is  our 
opportunity  to  let  them  know  that  they  need 
hesiute  no  longer,  rhe  welcome  mat  Is  out 
to  our  cloeeet  neighbor,  and  Dallas,  home 
of  the  greatest  Stat*-  fair  In  the  Nation  can 
lay  out  the  flneet  welcome  mat  of  all. 

As  the  UB.  Travel  Service  moves  toward  Its 
goal  of  doubling  the  number  of  foreign  tour- 
ists In  otir  country  In  the  next  4  years, 
Texas  must  prepare  all  of  Its  display  win- 
dows with  special  care. 

Because  of  its  locat:Ion,  Texas  has  the  most 
unique  opportimlty  Df  all  our  States  to  Im- 
prove our  relations  with  Latin  America.  We 
should  encourage  th:x  by  making  stire  these 
people  receive  a  warm  welcome  and  are  treat- 
ed with  true  Texas  courtesy  and  hospitality 
while   they  are   here. 

U  we  succeed,  these  visitors  will  take  home 
a  good  Impresalon  that  will  have  more  Influ- 
ence on  their  oplnlcn  of  the  United  States 
than  anything  else  that  can  be  done.  The 
best  voice  of  America  to  the  voice  of  her 
people  on  the  streets,  in  the  churches,  in 
the  market  places,  on  the  highways  and 
on  the  airlines,  all  across  tliis  broad  land. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  help  the  United  States 
take  advanUge  of  this  vMt  tm tapped  market 
and  unique  opporturJty  to  further  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom. 
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OUR  STAKE  IN  SAMOA 
Mr.  LONG  of  HiiwaU.    Mr.  President. 
Congress  and  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion are  making  vliforous  elTorts  to  over- 
come   the    past    neglect    of    American 
Samoa.    This  neglect  was  detailed  In  a 
report  which  Senator  QinuiiNO  and  I 
made  last  year  following  our  study  of 
conditions  there  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 330.  86th  Congress.    The  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  recently  printed  a  series 
of  stories  by  reporter  Jack  Teehan  giving 
an  up-to-date  report  on  American  Sa- 
moa and  the  steps  being  taken  to  meet 
our   responsiblliUes   In   that   Important 
Polynesian  possession.    The  Importance 
of  Samoa  Is  outlined  In  an  editorial  from 
the  Advertiser  of  March  30,  1962.    Since 
much  remains  to  be  done,  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
K)  the  editorial  entitled  "Our  Stake  In 
Samoa."   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  RacoaD. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oua  Stakx  th  Samoa 
If  Hawaii  U  to  offer  real  leadership  In  the 
faclfic,  now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  look  to  the 
south — to  American  Samoa. 


Hawaii,  as  a  Washington  economic  con- 
^^JLw°***  ^  "*•  Advertiser  series  by 
Jsck  Teehan.  has  a  real  stake  In  the  US 
possession. 

The  real  future  of  many  Samoans  Ues 
hwe  In  Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland  Today 
because  of  our  neglect,  moet  of  the  Samoan 
youth  are  not  properly  educated  and  are  un- 
equipped to  compete   in   a  modem  society 

Too  many  of  them  are  headed  for  menial 
jobs,  state  welfare  rolls  or  worse. 

The  eyes  of  Congress  have  been  opened 
wide  to  the  prevalUng  conditions  In  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  thanks  to  men  like  Senator  Oren 
«.  Long.  Samoa's  Governor  H.  Rex  Lee  and 
Representative  Michael  Klrwan,  of  Ohio  to 
name  a  few. 

Money  U  pouring  Into  the  Islands  from 
Washington— eome  %i&  mUllon  to  be  spent 
there  in  the  next  3  years. 

These  ftmds  will  provide  American  Samoa 
with  the  skeletal  framework  for  a  basic  econ- 
omy 

The  money  will  finance  essential  schooUng. 
medical  care,  highways.  powerplanU  and  ag- 
ricultural aids  needed  to  put  American  Sa- 
moa on  its  feet  and  headed  In  the  right 
direction. 

Governor  Lee  hopes  to  flesh  out  this  frame- 
work with  more  small  industries  and  a  thriv- 
ing, selective,  tourist  business. 

His  goal  is  to  make  American  Samoa  a 
model  community  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
the  hub  of  Poljmesla.  This  community 
would  help  all  its  South  Pacific  neighbors, 
providing  the  many  resources  and  training 
facilities  which  they  lack. 

It  is  essential  that  these  goals  l>e  fully 
reallaed.  We  must  "put  our  money  where 
our  mouth  U"  and  follow  up  words  with 
deeds  to  show  that  there  are  practical  sides 
to  the  American  dream. 

Nor  can  plain  poUtlcal  considerations  be 
overlooked.  We  cannot  afford  another  Cuba. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  already  made  pollUca] 
overtures  to  the  Independent  state  of  West- 
em  Samoa,  which  has  more  than  five  times 
the  population  of  American  Samoa  and  is 
but  46  minutes  away  by  plane. 

We  are  now  making  positive  moves  to 
counter  any  Soviet  Influence  In  the  area 
even  though  initial  technical  aid  offers  from 
Moscow  were  rebuffed. 

Within  a  years  our  educational  TV  system 
will  blanket  Western  Samoa  and  a  U.S.  radio 
station  will  be  heard  throughout  most  of 
Polynesia. 

If  we  can  follow  this  up  with  concrete  as- 
sistance, including  public  health  training 
and  reeearch  to  stamp  out  diseases  which 
aflllct  htunans,  animals,  and  plants,  we  will 
make  many  new  friends. 

Hawaii,  as  the  most  advanced  part  of  the 
mld-Paciflc,  can  play  an  Important  role  In 
this  program. 

A  team  of  lay  and  government  experts 
from  Hawaii  working  with  Governor  Lee, 
could  make  a  special  feasibility  study  to  de- 
termine Just  how  Hawaii  can  help  flll  the 
needs  of  American  Samoa. 

Aid  Is  needed  in  many  flelds.  Including 
medical,  public  health,  agrictiltuire,  educa- 
tion, public  works — the  list  is  almost  end- 
lees. 

Hawaii  tuu  the  men  and  the  skills  to  get 
the  Job  done.  The  Congre^  finally  is  doing 
Its  part— and  must  continue  to.  with  ade- 
quate appropriations.  Now  Hawaii  should 
give  what  It  has  to  give,  that  special  brand 
of  Polynesian  understanding  and  aloha  which 
can  come  only  from  our  Islands. 
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"CAPITOL  CLOAKROOM" 

liCr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20.  the  CBS  Radio  program 
"Capitol  Cloakroom"  began  Its  15th  year 
on  the  air. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  Hubikt  Hviiphiuet,  was 
featured  on  the  anniversary  program. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  this  broadcast  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CBS  Radio's   "Capitol   Cloaksoom"  Bxaors 

16th  Yeas  on  Am  Mabch  29  and  Chalks 

Up  Bboaocast  No.  700 

Washincton.  D.C.  March  20.  1962.— "Capl- 
tol    Cloakroom,"   CBS    Radio's    oldest   con- 
tlnuous    public    affah^   Uitervlew    program 
begins  Vti   15th  year  on  the  air  Thursday! 
March  28,  with  Its  700th  broadcast. 

Heard  for  the  first  time  on  the  CBS  Radio 
network  March  31,  1948,  "Capitol  Cloak- 
room" in  Its  14-year  history  has  presented 
the  views  of  himdreds  of  members  of  Wash- 
ington officialdom— Senators,  Representa- 
tives, Cabinet  members,  ambassadors  labor 
leaders.  Governors,  political  party  chairmen 
foreign  secretaries,  and  other  leadUig  poUt- 
lcal figures  who  have  been  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Among  "Capitol  Cloakroom's"  most  prom- 
inent guesta  have  been  President  John  P 
Kennedy,  who  appeared  at  the  time  he  was 
a  Senator,  and  former  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Truman,  both  of  whom  were  heart  on 
the  program  by  special  recording. 

Taking  Its  name  from  a  Capitol  Hill  Insti- 
tution. "Capitol  Cloakroom*'  Is  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  affairs  of  Congress.  The  pree- 
ent  officers  of  the  Senate  have  been  heard 
on  the  program— Vice  President  Ltmbom  B. 
J0HH8OM.  of  Texas,  Democratle  Lsader  m»w» 
Mansfixlo,  of  Montana,  Democratle  Whip 
HuvxCT  H.  HxncpHxxT,  of  Minnesota.  Repub- 
lican Leader  Evxbxtt  M.  Doxsw.  of  lUlnoU, 
and  Republican  Whip  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl 
of  California. 

Among  leaders  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  who  have  been  guests  are  l^>eakBr  John 
W.  McCoxnACK,  of  Massachusetts,  Demo- 
cratic Whip  Hals  Bogos.  of  Louisiana,  and 
Republican  Leader  Chaxuh  A.  HALLHac,  of 
Indiana. 

Because  the  great  majority  of  Its  guests  are 
Members  of  Congress,  "Capitol  Cloakroom" 
frequently  originates  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Radio  Galleries  In  order  to  accommodate 
Its  distinguished  Interviewees. 

Following  the  liCarch  22  program,  UJ3.  Sen- 
ators will  have  been  guests  a  total  of  681 
times.  Including  special  appearances  of  42 
new  Senators  as  they  arrived  In  Weehlngton. 
Members  of  the  House  have  appeared  109 
times. 

Presidential  Cabinets  have  been  repre- 
sented on  the  program  68  times  and,  In  addi- 
tion, there  have  been  Interviews  with  24  am- 
bassadors and  108  other  (rfllclals. 

Though  Its  format  on  special  occasions  has 
Included  more  than  one  truest,  "Capitol 
Cloakroom"  generally  presents  a  prominent 
flgtu^  facing  penetrating  questioning  by 
tlu'ee  CBS  news  Washington  oorraspondsnts, 
with  Charles  von  Fremd  as  anchor  man.  The 
interview  is  completely  unrehearsed  as  guest 
and  reporters  consider  the  top  issues  of  the 
day. 

CBS  news  Washington  correspondents  who 
rotate  in  conducting  the  Informal  IntervlewB 
are  Wells  Church,  Nancy  Hanschman,  George 
Herman,  Roger  Mudd,  Paul  NIven.  Robert 
Plerpolnt.  and  Nell  Strawser. 

"Capitol  Cloakroom."  produced  by  Ellen 
Wadley  of  the  public  affairs  staff  of  CBS 
news,  is  broadcast  on  the  CBS  radio  network 
Thursdays.  In  Washington,  it  is  heard  on 
WTOP  Radio  Sundays  at  7:06  pjn.,  ea.t. 

"Capttol  Cloakxoom" 

(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Radio  netwn-k, 
March  29.  1962) 

Guest:  The  Honorable  HuBBn:  H.  Hvic- 
PHKXT,  U.S.  Senate,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 
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CoTN^onduiito:  ChmiUm  von  Fremd.  Nmncy 
H»nf  hinTi  OtcJuraon.  and  Roger  Mudd. 
Produeer:  Kllan  WadUy. 

Ilk-.     VON     r*MMD.     aCIUttOr     BUMPHBZT.     U 

tti««  •  «»7  out  of  tlw  anna  noe  perU? 

Mis.  PwaiiiH.  Bow  will  the  Supreme 
Coiirt'a  decision  on  reapportionment  affect 
Uva  OaiBocratlc  Party? 

lir.  Muse.  Senator,  what  are  tbe  proapecta 
for    the    adnilnUtraUon'a    major    leclaiatlve 


April  10 
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ANWowcn.  "Capitol  Cloakroom."  Prom 
th*  Nation'!  Capital.  CBS  Radio  brings  you 
tha  TOOtb  preaantatlon  of  'Capitol  Cloak- 
room." a  spontanaoua  and  unrebeaned  tran- 
■crlbad  lnt«mav  with  an  outaUndlng  public 

* ThJa  WMk'a  guavt  la  Senate  Demo- 

rMp  lt»—i  H.  ■uMFWMt .  Of  Mlnne- 
>•  Bi«et«  wtth  OB8  Newt  Correepond- 
•nti  Chartoa  von  Premd.  Nancy  Hanachman 
Dtekaraon.  and  Rofer  Uudd. 
PIrat  we  haar  from  Mr.  ron  Premd. 
Mr.  vvw  PKBMB.  Senator  Huunorr.  wel- 
eoma  once  again  on  "Capitol  Cloakroom  • 
wUsh,  if  you  will  permit  ua  to  boaat  Just  a 
little  bit.  is  another  anniversary  day  for  the 
•Meat  program  of  ita  kind  on  the  air.  With 
thla  broadeaat  we  begin  oar  15th  consecu- 
tive y«ar  on  the  air  and  our  700th  program. 
Toa  are  no  newcomer  to  "Capitol  Cloak - 
rooBi."  In  fact  you  were  ova  grieet  on  this 
aame  date  a  year  ago.  We  know  from  past 
tmpmrUmcm  you  have  got  much  to  say  in 
■"•  •■■  to  our  quasOoBs.  so  let's  begin  wtth 
that  ehronle  magging  one-  As  a  member  of 
ttaa  Poraign  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
ehatnuan  erf  the  Dlaannament  Subcommtt- 
«ae.  do  you  think  there  Is  a  way  out  of  the 
arma  race  perlir 

Sanator  mncmasr.  Wen.  can  I  llrst  ex- 
Just  a  personal  note.  I  want  to  say 
birthday-  to  "Capitol  Cloakroom.  • 
and  happy  birthday  on  this.  Its  l»th  year 
and  this,  the  100th  program.  Z  think  I 
*»»^a  baan  on  a  good  number  of  these  pro- 
graana  and  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  prlv- 
Uage. 

Mr.    vow   Pftsata.  Tkank    you    very    much. 
Senator:  and  so  do  we. 

fianator  Hxrurtamr.  Now,  to  your  q\ieeUon. 
"la  there  a  way  oat  of  the  arms  race?" 

I  aok  aura  that  evwry  raasonsble  and  sen- 
■Ibto  person  bellevea  there  must  be  a  way 
found  to  curb  the  ever-growing  arms  race 
OC  many  reaaons  tor  this,  the  arma  race 
within  Itself  Is  a  risk,  it  posse  a  threat  to 
world  peaoe.  particularly  if  that  race  gets 
out  at  kalanca  with  one  side  VBttlng  the 
aacuMteney. 

Purthermore,  the  burden  of  the  coats  of 
(ha  anna  race  in  terma  ot  the  uUllaatkm  of 
physical  and  human  reaourcea  is  becoming 
latolarahl*  in  nuuiy  areas  of  the  world  and 
is  beginning  to  take  a  heavy  toil  even  In  a 
rich  and  prosperous  country  like  our  own 
la  thsre  a  way  out?  I  felt  that  the  recent 
confannce  at  Geneva,  which  Is  gtlll  under- 
way, but  particularly  the  participation  by 
our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Rusk,  indicates 
that  there  may  well  be  a  way  out  because, 
aesplta  an  of  the  tatrmnalgewie  of  the  Soviet 
ITnlon  in  such  areaa  as  Berlin  and  the  vio- 
lanca  that  ia  taking  placa  in  Vietnam,  there 
was  a  degree  of  calculated  moderation  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  dlptomato  at  Geneva  and 
particularly  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Qromyko. 

Thare  apparenUy  U  a  feeling  that  some 
way  out  must  be  found,  and  I  believe  that 
that  way  out  will  not  come  by  arguing  over 
old  problems,  but  starting  to  find  some  new 
areaa  of  contact  and  of  understanding.  And 
one  of  those  would  be  Soviet-United  States 
cooperation  In  the  field  of  outer-space  re- 
aaareh  and  devdopmaat  and  scientific  ex- 
ploration.    This  Is  a  new  area. 

Now.  outer  space  can  either  become  a  bat- 
Ueground  of  the  great  powers  or  It  can  be- 
come a  laboratory  of  cooperation  and  we 
are  at  the  breakpoint  right  now.  this  year 
If  we  can  decide  through  the  auspices  of 
tha  United  NaUons.  for  example,  for  multl- 
Uteral  IntemaUonal  cooperaUon  in  the  field 


of  outer-space  research  and  exploration,  I 
think  we  will  have  had  the  first  opening  for 
curbing  the  arms  race,  because  we  will  cxub 
It  In  a  new  area  of  conflict:  namely,  outer 
apaoe. 

Secondly.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  preas 
very  seriously  this  matter  of  the  prevention 
of  accidental  war.  I  have  talked  about  this 
before.  The  modem  machines  of  war.  with 
slactronles  and  with  automation,  make  It 
poaatble  for  both  oaachaaieal  and  human 
error  to  precipitate  a  major  global  conflict 
SooM  breakdown  in  oommunicatlons  could 
cause  this.  Therefore,  thara  must  be  every 
possilila  way  taken  to  prevent  acddcnui 
war. 

I  have  proposed  a  conference  of  the  mili- 
tary isadsra  and  the  sdsntlAc  laadsrs  of  ths 
United  SUtas  and  ths  Wsstwn  alllss,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  har  alllaa  on  this  one  sub- 
ject of  how  do  we  prevent  scctdenui  war? 
What  pracautlotu  can  we  Uke?  What  do 
we  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  doing  to 
prevtfnt  accidental  war? 

We  have  no  Information.  We  know  that 
we  have  taken  some  very  de&nlte  preean- 
tlonary  steps  but  we  ought  to  know  whst 
the  other  side  is  doing,   too. 

Mrs.  DicKsssoH.  Senator,  while  these 
things  are  going  on.  the  United  SUtes  sail 
has  said  that  we  will  resume  nuclear  testa 
next  month  In  the  atmosphere.  Do  you 
**^"^  that  there  Is  any  altemaUve  for  U.S 
rssmnptlon  of  those  tssts  if  the  RoasUns  do 
not  agree  to  an  inspection  ban.  and  they 
dont  aeem  to  be  agreeing  to  that  now?  Is 
there  any  alternaUve  for  us.' 

Senator     Huvraarr.  I     don't    think     so. 
We've  made  a  decialon      1  believe  the  deci- 
sion   was     taken    after     the    moat    carwful 
thought  and  conslderaUon      The   President 
of  the  United  States  has  as  hU  first  obllga- 
Uoo    the    protection    of    American    securlty 
the    protection   of    this   Nstlon      He    U   the 
Chief  Executive,  the  Commander  In   Chief 
I  know  that  the  President  and  our  defense 
offleiata   and    oar   scientists   examined    very 
carefully   the   recent   Soviet    tests.     I    know 
that   men    In   the   field   of   science   who   are 
basically  opposed  to  the  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  weaponry  and  particularly 
nuclear  tests  came  to  the  conclusion   after 
examining    the    results   of    the    findings    on 
Soviet   teets   that   It    was  neceaaary   for   our 
country  to  have  another  series  of  testa  un- 
less   the    Soviet    Union    would    ImmedlsteJy 
agree    to   halt   any   further   testing  and  any 
further   developments    m    nuclear   weapons 
even  that  U  a  calculated  risk      I  want  to  be 
very  frank  with  this  audience  that,  even  If 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  sign  a  nuclear  test 
prohibition  treaty  today,  with  proper  Inspec- 
tion, that  we  are  still  running  a  rUk  because 
of  the  great  advances  which  the  Soviets  made 
In  their  recent  test  series      But  everything  Is 
a  risk  and  you  have  to  Uke  some  rlaks  about 
a  risk,  so  that's  what  we  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do.  so  I  think  the  President  would  have 
to  go  forward  with  these  tests. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  way  that  we  can 
bring  them  under  reasonable  control.  We 
might  very  well,  since  the  Soviet  has  threat- 
ened Itself  to  have  further  teets,  try  to  come 
to  some  agreement  as  to  the  numt>er  of 
tests.     And,   between   the    two    powers. 

And.  secondly,  we  might  want  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to— If  there  are  to  be  any 
further  testa  after  this  series,  of  reducing 
that  number  of  teats.  There  may  be  some- 
thing that  we  could  approach. 

Mrs.  DicKXKsoN.  Wei!,  Senator,  you  talk 
about  risks  and  you  say  wa  must  take  them 
Do  I  Infer  that  you  think  that  since  the 
Russians  lateat  series  of  tesU  they  are  ahead 
of  us?  Do  you  personally  think  they  are  In 
the  matter  of  the  kinds  of  nuclear  testing' 
Senator  HtTMPHarr.  No.  I  don't  think  that 
the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in  quantity  of 
weapons,  nor  do  I  think  they  are  ahead  of 
us  in  basic  quality  or  aophUtlcaUon.  at  thl.s 
time  I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  recent 
Soviet  taau   which   were  of  an  exploratory 


nature  may  very  well  have  laid  the  scientific 
base  for  very  significant  Soviet  advances  in 
the  next  year  or  the  next  2  yean.  AiMI,  If  that 
is  the  ease,  then  otir  margin  of  aupcrtority 
over  the  Soviets  could  be  ItquMaSad  or  lost. 
And  while  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
arms  race  and  the  so-called  balanca  of  power 
with  all  of  the  riaks  Involvsd  In  that,  I  think 
an  even  deeper  and  greater  eonewu  would  be 
over  the  imbalance  of  poarsr  and  Imbalance 
In  th«  handa  of  the  Sovlats  or  oC  ttos  Btno- 
Sovtet  bloc.  I  think  that  thla  wovld  threaten 
peace  as  nothing  else  oould.  So  «•  are,  whst 
we  are  doing  today  U.  we  are  ***'»g*'*g  oo  daa- 
perataly  in  the  quest  for  peace  by  tha  us*  of 
power  In  ths  meantime,  vra  arc  appaallng 
through  every  known  channel  ol  diplomacy 
and  contact  to  ths  Sovisu  aacl  «o  tha  Oon- 
munlst  area  to  halt  the  arma  raoa  bafors  it 
gets  completely  out  of  hand. 

I  think  that  this  appeal  must  ba  mads,  and 
It  must  be  made  with  ever  aav  vigor  and 
new— with  continuing  slnoartty.  Wtasther 
there  will  be  any  responae.  who  kaowsY 

Mrs.  DicaunsoM.  WaU.  as  evaryona  knows 
the  RusBlana  said  If  we  test,  tlisy  are  going 
to  start  testing  again.  And  you  aiM  >uat  a 
second  ago  that  you  are  concaraad  about  the 
balance  with  one  side  getting  tha  aaceulancy. 
Can't  the  cass  be  made  that  by  our  tasting 
w^e  are  forcing  th«m  into  trtting  again  be- 
cause they  are  worried  about  tha  balanca? 

Senator  Humfrxxt.  Yea,  tha  ^kas  <»«''  be 
made  on  that  basis,  and  aooM  paopla  have 
made  It. 

I  would  say.  however,  that  at  tha  preaent 
time  the  Soviet  Union  is  harder  pressed  than 
the  United  States  Is  In  terms  of  its  ability 
to  maintain  the  defense  or  the  arma  struggle. 
I'd  like  to  develop  that  point  for  Just  a 
moment 

It  was  my  view  during  recent  years  that  we 
neither  had  a  disarmament  policy  ncr  an 
arms  policy.  What  we  did.  we  coasted.  We 
had  a  defense  budget  about  Wg  enough  to 
take  care  of  minimum  needs  wttfaont  any 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  people,  and  It 
was  big  enonf  h  so  that  the  Soviets  could  pay 
for  It  without  any  real  breakdown  of  their 
ecofKwnIc  structure. 

Now  we  have  put  the  pressure  on  tn  recent 
months.  We  hsve  improved  our  defense  sys- 
tem We  hsve  given  greater  Sextbliny  and 
mobility  to  our  military  foroas.  We  have 
really  plowed  Into  the  Defense  fttablish- 
ment  billions  of  dollars  of  new  capital.  This 
Is  causing  dUficuUles  for  the  SovieU.  If  they 
are  going  to  keep  pace.  It  means  thst  they 
must  divert  caplUl  from  mnch-naeded  do- 
mestic programs.  They  have  a  shortace  of 
capital  far  beyond  what  we  have.  Th«y  are 
going  to  have  to  make  up  their  mitM|  in  the 
Soviet  Union — do  you  want  tractors  or  are 
you  going  to  have  more  missiles? 

Mr.  Klmishchev  is  right  now,  it  ssnnis  to 
me.  at  a  point  where  great  dedatcsia  an  batng 
made  tn  tha  Soviet  Union  and  than  lir  iiislmiii 
may  very  well  mean  a  continuation  of  the 
arms  race,  or  they  may  mean,  if  ««  an  firm, 
and  If  we  are  not — I  don't  want  us  to  be 
bellicose  or  arrogant^but  Just  firm  and  dedi- 
cated. If  we  pursue  a  course  of  strength  I 
think  we  may  very  well  compel  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reevaluate  this  arma  race  that 
they  are  In  and  they  may  very  wan  want 
some  disarmament  tn  order  to  ba  ahte  to 
fuimi  their  objecuves  on  the  domsstle  seenc. 
Remember,  the  Soviets  hava  nada  great 
promises  to  their  people  and  to  tha  world, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  now  stands  befcve  the 
world  with  an  agriculture  that  Is  s  failure, 
with  a  7- year  plan  that  U  behind,  and  with 
a  ao-year  proposal  that  doeent  have  a  pros- 
pect of  Bucceas. 

Now,  the  Soviets  understand  tha  Impor- 
tance of  propaganda  and  psycholoclcal  war- 
fare, and  I  think  Mr  Khrushchev  ia  going  to 
have  to  come  to  a  decision  within  the  next 
12  months  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  going 
to  scrap  a  7-year  plan,  forgat  his  speech 
about  the  next  20  years  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  how  they  are  going  to  surpass  the  United 
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SUtea.  or  have  to  engage  In  tha  arma  race 
even  more  than  he  ia  at  tha  preaent  tlma. 

Mr.  MuBO.  Senator,  the  Senate  Is  going  to 
have  to  make  a  decision  pretty  soon  on  thla 
U.N.  bond  iasue  I  would  Ilka  to  aak  you 
what  is  wrong  with  RBcHsaa  RombxIs  pro- 
posal that  the  UJT.  ba  rallarad  of  repaying 
thu  IM  million  to  %tt»  Unltad  Stataa? 

On  paper  this  looks  Ilka  a  pratty  good  plan. 

Senator  BvuTvaart,  Wall,  if  that  wm  all 
there  was  to  It.  it  wotildn't  be  so  bad;  but 
Mr.  Rxmaxix'a  proposal  doeant  mean  to  give 
life  to  the  UJf..  It  maana  to  give  it  a  aort 
of  patriotic  and  historic  burUL  Zt  will  Just 
leave  tha  U Jf.  stripped  *»r*flMt  what  ha  ■!»? 
said  was.  of  oowsa,  that  this  would  taaya  to 
be  as  a  credit  to  any  further  obligattona  on 
ths  part  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa  to  tha  DJf. 
And,  furthannora,  ha  Indicated  that  any  ac- 
tion on  tha  part  of  tha  UJV.  that  ralatad  to 
military  action  wouki  haaa  to  coma  back 
to  the  Congreas  of  tha  United  Stataa  for 
approval. 

Now.  we  haven't  baaa  engaged  In  any  UJV. 
military  action  axoapt  in  Korea.  The  Unltad 
States  has  only  been  eagi^ed  in  that  partic- 
ular military  action.  And,  may  I  aay  that 
the  UK.  halpad  tha  United  SUtca;  after  aU, 
the  attack  in  Korea  was  an  attack  on  Ameri- 
can foroea,  it  was  an  attack  upon  an  Amart- 
can  aUy  and  upon  a  vital  area  In  the  world  to 
American  security.  And  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  J  Dined  with  ua  in  the  dafanse 
of  South  Korea  was  an  advantage  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  I  think  also  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Rx7aaxu.'8  propoaal  Is  not  designed  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations.  It  ia  de- 
signed to  lasTe  tha  United  Nations  finan- 
cially proatnta  baeaun  tha  United  MitiaBs 
needs  capital  now,  it  doeant  Just  need  for- 
giveness of  our  share  of  the  United  Nations' 
indebtednen  to  us,  it  naada  about  $900  mU- 
llon  worth  of  capital  If  It^  going  to  continue 
lu  peaoekwping  operattona. 

And  what  disturbs  this  Senator  is  that  the 
United  States  of  America  haa  a  great  stake 
In  the  ablUty  of  the  United  Nations  to  enter 
into  peacekeeping  operations.  We  were  the 
author  of  the  p<!ace  reaolutlon  in  the  Gen- 
eral Asaembly  in  1080,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  in  Korea.  We  bypassed  the  veto  of 
the  Security  Cocnell.  Wa  gave  the  General 
Assembly  the  authority  to  commit  UJf. 
power  and  UJ».  foreea  and  U.N.  natlona  to 
areas  of  defense  nnd  areas  that  needed  polloa 
action. 

This  was  our  proposal  and  for  years  wa 
thought  this  was  one  of  the  most  astute  and 
most  far-reaching  and  far-sealng  proposals 
In  our  diplomacy.  Here  U  the  United  Na- 
tions now  performing  peaodceeptng  func- 
tions In  the  Middle  Bast,  and  the  Middle 
East  is  stUl  a  powder  keg.  The  recent 
Syrtan-laraeU  clashes  Indicate  thla.  Here  is 
the  United  Nstions  attempting  to  keep  the 
peace  In  Africa,  and  its  doing  a  fairly  good 
job.  If  either  one  of  these  areas  breaks  out 
Into  open  hoetlllties  without  the  United  Na- 
tlona there  to  do  police  action,  one  or  the 
other  big  powers  will  be  there,  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States;  and  if 
we  meet  the  Soviet  Union  head  on  In  the 
Middle  East.  It's  World  War  III.  If  we  meet 
the  Soviet  Union  head  on  in  Africa,  it's 
World  War  III. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  is  doing 
ihU  Job  of  keeping  the  peace  Is  In  the  vlUl 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  It's  not  only 
In  our  interest  In  terms  of  saving  the  peace, 
of  saving  our  country,  but  of  saving  our 
men  and  saving  our  dollars.  I,  for  the  life 
of  me.  can't  undersUnd  why  anybody  would 
want  to  cripple  the  peacekeeping  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations  unless,  unless  you  just 
sort  of  feel  that  this  world  isn't  what  it  U. 
This  is  the  world  of  the  aoth  century.  This 
is  not  the  world  of  Metternlch,  cmd  this  Isnt 
the  world  of  George  Washington,  and  It  isn't 
the  world  of  the  l»th  century,  it's  the  late 
20th  century  with  the  world  In  revoluUon 


and  vlolenn  and  disorder,  and  the  United 
MattooB  parfonns  the  vital  function  of  the 
poUoaman  In  many  areas. 

Mrs.  DaoEnaoN.  Senator,  we  have  been 
^>*tog  about  daeiilons  being  made.  The 
Suprema  Court  racenUy  has  made  a  dedslaD 
on  tha  Tsnnaaaee  can.  ths  effect  of  which 
JJiLf**?**^*  <^'T  rotars  a  greater  votoe  in 
Btata  govamments  which  hava  long  bean 
Asnilnatad  by  rural  areas.  Now  tha  Demo- 
crau  are  traditionally  much  stronger  in  the 
citlaa.  How  will  this  recent  Supreme  Court 
daclslon  affect  the  Democratic  Partv 
natlooallyr  ' 

Baitttor  HmmnoT.  WeU.  Un.  Dtckervon, 
«  aaana  to  ma  that  tha  first  thing  that  this 
tfa^slon  doas.  la  to  f  ulflU  tha  purpoaa  of  our 
Oooatttutloo;  namely,  tha  astablishmant  of 
truly  nprssantatlva  fovammant. 

Itow.  thara  haa  baan  a  hue  and  cry  in  this 
country  for  a  good  long  time  that  power  is 
gravitating  to  the  National  Oovemment.  that 
Waahlngton.  the  GoTemment  in  Waahlngton, 
haa  baan  taking  over  the  responsibUlttes  that 
ought  to  ba  local,  and  that  Government  is 
getting  too  far  away  from  the  people;  and 
that  tha  National  or  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment ia  getting  too  big  and  that  State  gov- 
ammanu  an  loalng  their  effectiveness  and 
their  powers  are  being  usurped  by  the  Ped- 
aral  Government. 

There  is  a  degree  of  truth,  of  course,  to 
all  of  than  chargn.  But  we  might  ask  our- 
nlves,  why  has  this  happened?  And  one  of 
the  reaaons  that  it's  happened,  and  not  the 
only  raaaon:  but  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Pederal  Government  grows  bigger  and 
rtronger  is  becaiise  Bute  govemmenu  have 
been  unresponsive  to  local  needs.  And  what 
the  Supnme  Court  hn  said,  it  has  served 
warning  upon  Statm,  upon  citizens  In  SUtes, 
it  has  served  warning  upon  the  leaders,  the 
potttleal  leaders  tn  SUte  govemmenU  to  put 
their  house  In  order,  to  give  representative 
government  a  truly  represenUtive  meaning; 
and  not  to  have  a  repreaenUtlve  government 
tn  the  form  of  a  legislature  that  no  longer 
repraaenta  the  population. 

I  happen  to  think  that  this  decUlon,  in- 
stead of  developing,  or  Instead  of  exaggerat- 
ing the  power  or  increasing  the  power  of  the 
Central  Government  in  Washington,  will  do 
much  to  InereaM  the  power  of  SUte  govern- 
ments. BecauM  the  day  that  SUte  leglsla- 
tum  an  reapportioned,  the  day  that  leg- 
Islatnna  really  reflect  the  makeup  of  the 
population  In  a  SUte  will  be  the  day  that 
SUto  govemmente  will  take  on  more  re- 
aponalblllty  tn  their  own  particular  area. 
And  when  that  happens,  you  will  have  a  de- 
eantrallBatlon  of  power,  and  I  think  govern- 
ment win  become  more  meaningful  and  more 
npreaantatlve  and  more  responsive  to  the 
needa  of  tha  eltlaenry. 

So.  this  la  a  great  decision  In  the  long  run. 
I  think  it  will  act.  I  think  it  wiU  preciplUte 
some  very  Important  action. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  political  Implications 
are  concerned,  well,  out  my  way  DemocraU 
win  in  the  ootmtry.  We  win  in  the  cities, 
too,  thank  goodness,  but  our  main  problem 
haa  been  in  the  smaller,  what  we  call  the 
smaller  towna. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  guarantee  that 
DemocraU,  or  the  Democratic  Party,  will  be 
naturally  victorious  In  the  cities  or  Indus- 
trial areas.  We  have  lost  Industrial  areas. 
Robert  Taft  was  quite  a  Republican  leader 
around  this  part  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
great  Senator  and  he  was  a  great  political 
leader.  Ha  carried  industrial  areas  in  Ohio 
that  wen  hlg^y  unlonlned.  I  think  what 
you  really  need  to  take  into  consideration 
about  this  decision  is  not  what  It  does  to  the 
political  parties  as  such,  but  what  does  It 
do  for  govermnent,  and  this  decision  is  a 
good  government  decision.  It  has  done  more 
to  bolster  represenUtive  government  than 
any  decision  that  I  have  read  for  a  long  time, 
or  heard  of.  And  I  might  add  to  thoae  who 
feel  that  tha  Supreme  Court  is  usurping  some 
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powers  hen,  that  tha  anawer  to  that  Is,  Pat 
your  own  house  In  order. 

Mr.  MuBD.  Senator,  is  the  Dnnocratlc 
Pxrty,  and  this  admlnlstratton.  going  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  voters  this  faU  with  a  good 
legialatlve  record  from  this  Cosgressr 

Senator  BXTimnuT.  Tea.  Prom  the  87th 
Congreas,  yes,  from  both  ssniuus.  We  had  a 
▼ery  good  reeonl  in  tha  flrat  aaaslon  of  the 
rJth  Congreas  and  I  think  we  win  havea  good 
record  In  the  second  session.  We  an  right 
now  St  that  point  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congreas  when  legislation  raaUy  starts  to 
move. 

Mr.  Muoa.  An  you  gtoamy  about  the  pros- 
pects of  any  of  the  major  proposals  from  the 
White  HouM,  take  medican  or  tax  nform  or 
the  tariff  program  in  parUeular? 

Senator  RuKPRsrr.  WeU.  yon  have  selected 
three  very  Important  ones.  I  would  lay  that 
the  Ux  reform  measun  wUl  most  likely  go 
through  after  quite  a  bit  of  angulah  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  and  oraUvy.  but  I  beUeve 
that  the  basic  provisions  of  the  President's 
proposal  on  tax  reform  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  MuBD.  It's  being  chopped  up  in  the 

House,  or  an  attempt  is  being  made 

Senator  Humpbxxt.  WeU.  they  have  been 
chopping  at  It,  they  havent  chopped  it  up 
and  It's  the  same  old  woodehoppers;  you 
would  have  expected  this;  this  is  nothing, 
there  Is  nothing  sensational  about  this. 

I  am  Interested,  however,  in  noting  how  the 
RepubUcaiu  are  attempting  to  chop  out  of 
the  tax  bin  the  Investment  credit  featxu* 
which  U  really  probusinaas,  which  is  designed 
to  stimulate  business,  which  la  a  great  Ux 
reUef  for  American  busincas.  And  yet  the 
party  of  business,  supposedly,  the  Bepuhllcan 
Party  that  has  hoodwinked  many  business- 
men Into  believing  that  it  was  fbr  them,  now 
finds,  then  businessmen  now  find  that  the 
party  Is  revealing  lu  true  eokn,  Ite  Just  an 
"aglnar."  Just  plain  against  tha  admlnla- 
tration's  program. 

Now.  as  far  as  the  foreign  trade  hlU  Is 
concerned,  it  wUl  pass. 

Mr.  MTn>D.  WIU  you  have  a  woodchopper's 
baU  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  *>»»* 
one? 

Senator  HinmnurT.  Tm.  I  expect  that 
you  can  look  f(n-ward  to  then  normal  de- 
velc^menu  of  tha  political  arena.  But  whan 
we  an  aU  through,  the  mighty  oak  at  the 
Prealdent's  program  of  foreign  trade  wUl  be 
then,  with  most  of  the  limbs  on  it,  may  I 
add. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Thla  metaphor  haa  gotten  enor- 
mous.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Humphkxt.  Medican.  you  men- 
tioned  

Bfr.  Mudd.  Tea. 

Senator  Huxcraixr.  This  wlU  lie  the  hot- 
test poUtlcal  issue,  I  think,  tn  Oongren.    It 
wUl  be  the  most,  the  one  that  haa  the  great- 
est amount  of  emotion  and  ezploatveneas 
attached  to  It.     I'll  Just  simply  say  this:  I 
hope  that  we  will  pass  medican,  that  is,  the 
program  of  hospital  and  nursing  home  can 
for  people  aged  08  and  older  under  the  terms 
of  social  security.     We  are  going  to  have  a 
vote  on  it.     The  American  people  want  it. 
The  young  people  want  it.    They  want  It  for 
their — ^for  their  elders,  they  want  It  for  this 
country,  and  if  the  Congress  doea  not  pass 
the  hospital  and  nursing  home  can  program, 
all  I  can  say  is  every  Congreaaman  will  have 
to  face  the  poUtlcal  mualc  when  he  goes 
home  because,  make  no  "'*-ti^T  about  it, 
this  is  the  moet  important  and  the  most 
volatile,  and  I  think  the  most  aanaltlve  poUt- 
lcal lasue   that  has  ever  beoi  befon  this 
Congress  in  this  adminlstntton.   And  we  an 
gtrfng  to  flght  this  one  throi^ph.    We  want 
this  program.    If  we  dont  gat  it  thla  time, 
we'U  make  it  a  poUtlcal  iasos  In  November 
and  we  vrlU  go  to  the  people.    Well  ask  ths 
people  to  repudUte  thon  who  voted  agalnat 
it  and  vro  wlU  ask  the  people  to  support 
thoM  who  voted  for  it  or  who  piadgad  their 
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vote  for  It.    I  think  th«r«  U  no  other  way  to 
(•c*  up  to  thU. 

Mr.  TOM  PuMO.  Senator  Humfhkxt,  we 
only  haye  about  45  aeoonda  left.  I  would 
Uka  to  aak  thla  one: 

Some  atrange  things  are  happening  acroaa 
the  oountry.  If  we  believe  the  pollaters.  The 
DemoeraUc  Party  la — la  on  the  Increaae  In 
popularity.  It  aeema  from  border  to  border — 
thU  daaplte  the  fact  that  the  Incumbenta 
loaa  on  off  years.  What  do  you  think  thU 
mean*  7 

Senator  HuMmasT.  I  think  it  meaha  a 
g.eat  Democratic  victory  In  November. 
President  Kennedy  U  popular,  hla  program 
U  popular.  The  DemoeraUc  Party  has 
proven  Itaelf  to  be  a  reaaonable.  reeponalble 
progreaalve  party.  We  have  a  program;  we 
are  taking  that  program  to  the  people.  The 
opposition,  the  Republican  Party,  u.  as  I 
said  before,  la  chopping  away,  whacking 
away.  It's  agalnat  It.  It  haa  no  program  and 
very  frankly  cant  make  up  Its  mind  whether 
It  haa  a  leader,  and  without  a  leader  and 
without  a  program  I  don't  think  you  can  ex- 
pect to  get  much  public  aupport. 

Mr  VON  FtXMD.  On  that  note  we've  run 
out  of  time. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Humphkkt. 
for  being  with  ua  once  again  on  'Capiui 
Cloakroom." 
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ALLOWANCE  OP  ADVERTISING 
COST  AS  A  CHARGE  AGAINST 
DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  was  pleased  to  provide  some 
leadership  on  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
allowance  of  advertising  cost  in  trade 
pubUcations  as  a  charge  against  defense 
contracts— Public  Law  87-144.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  a  great  needless  ex- 
pense to  the  American  taxpayer  has  been 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  amendment. 

Recently,  I  conferred  with  Lawrence 
E.  Hartwig.  Chairman  of  the  Renego- 
UaUon  Board  of  the  United  SUtes.  In 
regard  to  what  their  policy  should  be  in 
the  light  of  this  recent  legislation.  I  am 
happy  to  Inform  my  fellow  lawmakers 
and  the  interested  Government  agencies 
and  private  organizations  engaged  in  de- 
fense work  that  the  Renegotiation  Board 
has  change  its  own  regulations  to  con- 
form j?lth  this  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  cer- 
tain subchapter  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  regulaUona— part  1459— be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord  as 
follows : 

Pabt  1489 — Costs  Ajllocaslx  to  akd  Allow - 
ABLc  Against  RufsooxiABLa  Businkss 

MiaCXIXANBOt7S  AMKNOMBNTS 

1  Section  1405.7(b).  "AdvertUlng "  is 
amended  In  the  following  reapecu : 

(a)  The  heading  of  paragraph  (b)  U 
deleted  and  the  following  u  Inserted  In  lieu 
thereof:  "Advertlalng  in  Oacal  years  ending 
on  or  before  March  31.  lB6a  " 

(b)  A  new  paragraph  (c)  u  Inserted  to 
read  aa  follows: 

'•(CI  Advertlalng  in  fUcal  years  ending  after 
March  31.  19«a—(l)  Items  of  advertising  ex- 
panse Incurred  solely  for  (1)  the  recruitment 
by  the  contractor  of  personnel  required  for 
the  performance  by  the  contractor  of  obllga- 
Uona  artslng  under  a  renegotlable  contract  or 
aubcontract.  (U)  the  procurement  of  scarce 
Items  required  by  the  contractor  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  renegoUable  contract  or  sub- 
contract, or  (HI)  the  disposal  of  scrap  or 
surplus  materlala  acquired  by  the  contractor 


In  the  performance  of  a  renegotlable  con- 
tract or  subcontract,  are  recognised  as  costs 
allocable  to  renegotlable  bualness  In  accord- 
ance with  the  method  of  accounting  found 
by  the  Board  to  be  acceptable  under  section 
14A9.1(b).  The  coets  of  publishing  cata- 
logs, technical  pamphlets,  house  organs  and 
other  similar  publications  are  not.  for  the 
purpoaes  of  this  paragraph,  considered  sd- 
vertlslng  expenses;  for  the  treatment  of  such 
expenses,  see  section    1458  8(f)  " 

(2)    Other  advertising  expense  Is  allocable 
to  renegotl.^ble  business  as  follows 

(1)    In    tte   case    of    renegotlable    business 
performed    under    subcontracts,    advertlslni? 
expense    will    be    allocated    thereto    provided 
that  the  products  sold  under  such  subcon- 
tracts  are  substantially    the   same   as    those 
sold  In  such  subcontractor's  normal  commer- 
cial business.    In  the  allocation  of  such  ad- 
vertising expense  consideration  will  be  given 
to   (a)    the  volume  of  nonrenegotlable  busi- 
ness in  the  year  under  review  as  contrasted 
with   the  subcontractor's   normal    volume  of 
commercial     business,     and     (b)      the     total 
amount  of  such  advertising  expense  In   the 
year    under    review    as   contrasted    with    the 
subcontractor's  normal   advertising  expense 
(lit    In  cases  In   which  It  can   be  demon- 
strated  that  a  prime  contracU)r  or  subcon- 
tractor ensfSKed   In   renejfotlable   business   to 
the  detriment  of  Its  normal  commerrui  busi- 
ness In  the  year  under  review,   and   thereby 
incurred  the  risk   of  loss  of   its  competitive 
position     In     the     Industry     concerned,     the 
Board  will  allocate  to  renegotlable  business 
thut    portion    of    the    prime    contractors    or 
subcontractor's    normal    advertlalng    expense 
which  the  Board  deems  properly  attributable 
to  the  effort  by  the  prime  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  forestall  such  loss  of  competi- 
tive position 

2  Section  1459  8  "Other  costs,  expenses, 
and  reserves  "  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (f)    to  read  as  follows. 

"(f)  Publications —The  costs  of  publish- 
ing caUJogs  and  technical  pamphleu  de- 
signed to  aid  users  of  the  contractor  s  prod- 
ucts, and  house  organs  and  other  publications 
directed  to  labor  and  personnel  management 
and  relations,  are  recognized  as  costs  alloca- 
ble to  renegotlable  business  In  accordance 
with  the  method  of  accounting  found  by  the 
Board  to  be  accepUble  under  section  1459  1 
(b)  •• 

(Sec    109.  85  Sut    22.   50  USC    App    Sup 
1219  )  ^^         ^ 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President 
the  pace  of  today's  world  Is  so  fast  that 
it  is  seldom  possible  for  us  to  make  an 
objective  appraisal  of  the  real  position 
our  country  finds  itself  in  during  this 
period  of  history.  It  requires  a  master- 
ful understanding  of  the  past,  and  a 
vision  of  the  really  worthwhile  goals  of 
man.  to  be  able  to  pinpoint  our  present 
position  with  cool  detachment  and  chart 
a  course  into  the  future  that  will  bring 
us  to  the  destination  we  truly  hope  to 
reach 

Such  a  work  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  last  Sunday's  Kansas  City  Star 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  author  of  this  editorial 
is  a  longtime  newspaperman,  whose 
vast  experience  over  a  great  many  years, 
and  intimate  acquaintanceship  with 
many  of  the  great  political  leaders  of 
both  parties,  have  given  him  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  necessary  to 
making  such  an  appraisal.  His  ex- 
tremely thoughtful  article,  entitled 
"Some  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,"  shows  great  perceptiveness 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   this 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record,  so  that  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  as  many 
people  as  possible  throughout  the  coun- 
try, will  have  it  available  for  reading, 
study,  and  reflection  upon  the  challenges 
he  has  so  clearly  defined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Some  Thoughts  on  thx  Statk  or  tk*  Union 
(By  Boy  A.  Roberta) 
Just  where  does  the  United  SUt««  stand 
In  the  world  today? 

It  Is  a  question  which  we  should  be  aak- 
Ing  ourselves  over  and  over.  After  a  recent 
and  tt)o-short  trip  to  Washington.  I  am  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  America  needs 
to  examine  Itaelf  cloeely.  to  face  up  to  the 
stArk.  naked  facts  of  life,  as  unpalatable  as 
the  process  may  be 

Bluntly,  you  can   put  it  this  way: 
The  United  States  Is  stUl  the  most  power- 
ful single  nation   In   the   world. 

But  no  longer  does  It  stand  alone  In  lead- 
ership, calling  all  the  shots  and  making  all 
the  decisions  The  plain  truth  la  that  deci- 
sions, today,  must  be  made  In  the  light  of 
conditions  which  are  wholly  beyond  our 
control.  You  can  aay.  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  we  are  no  longer  the  master  of 
our  own  destiny. 

To  a  degree,  I  think  this  fact  accounta  for 
some  of  the  bewildered  thinking  In  Waah- 
in^um  and  throughout  the  country.  The 
truth  of  our  times  has  by  no  means  been 
accepted  universally  We  live  In  a  new  era. 
and  that  Is  an  understatement.  It  U  also 
an  era  which  renders  obsolete  many  pre- 
conceived concepts  of  government  and 
politics. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  significant  changes 
In  our  naUonal  position; 

Nu  longer  does  the  United  States  poesess 
a  national  economy  In  which  the  effecta  of 
our  actlona  need  be  considered  no  farther 
than  the  water's  edge.  We  have  entered  a 
global  economy  with  lu  deep  and  far-reach- 
ing ImpllcaUona. 

We  still  think  of  ourselves  aa  the  richest 
nation  on  earth.  We  are  But  we  are  alao  a 
debtor  nation,  facing  serious  problems  of  In- 
ternational finance.  You  sense  that  this 
consideration  U  Influencing  Waahlngton 
thlnklrig  more  than  any  one  factor.  It  Is  a 
restraining  Influence  In  all  fiscal  and  budg- 
etary matters. 

If  we  are  atUl  the  rlcheat  Nation,  we  alao 
remain  the  most  powerful.  Yet  the  United 
States  Is  being  challenged  as  it  has  never 
been  challenged  before  by  world  commu- 
nism. The  United  Nations,  once  In  Waahlng- 
tons  pocket  as  an  agency  of  foreign  policy, 
has  passed  beyond  our  control.  Even  in 
the  AtlanUc  alliance,  we  And  ouraelvaa  fre- 
quently persuading,  not  Just  leading.  We 
cannot  act  Independently  of  our  partners. 
or  tell  them  what  to  do.  Our  alllea  do  not 
always  accept  the  U.S.  position  aa  meek- 
ly as  they  once  did.  It  may  jar  us  as 
a  people,  but  more  and  more  declaloiis  must 
be  tailored  not  Just  to  the  UJ3.  picture. 
but  to  the  entire  global  altuaUon.  We 
may  and  do  still  lead;  but  there  la  a 
significant  and   historic  difference. 

Today,  the  United  Statea  has  the  grvatest 
working  labor  force  In  history.  Yet  there  Is 
also  a  nagging  hard  core  of  unemployment. 
The  rapid  advance  of  automation  la  partly 
responsible  for  this  And  while  man  has  de- 
vised the  machines  that  make  automation 
possible,  he  has  by  no  means  solved  the  ao- 
ciHl  and  economic  problems  that  are  tta  by- 
product 

If  we  are  In  the  midst  of  Industrial  rcTolu- 
tlon.  we  are  also  witnessing  a  virtual  tech- 
nological explosion  on  the  farm.  We  move 
at  an  accelerated  pace  Into  the  era  of  farm 
modernization,  with  vast  repercuaaiona  on 
the  entire  economy  At  the  same  time  the 
process     of     urbanization     U     accelerating. 
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Political  powar  la  morlng  from  tha  rural 
areaa  to  tha  cities.  Thlm  Is  soawthlaf  tbat 
has  tM»n  dlscxiased  iot  aome  time;  but  now, 
unmistakably.  It  Is  hens. 

We  are  also  ruafalng  pell-mell  into  tiM  sg* 
of  sclsncs  sad  of  spsos.  R  Is  saettlng ,  sz- 
hllaratlng.  but  It  is  moeh  mars  tUsm  a 
spectacle  and  we  are  mueb  mors  tliaa  men 
spectators.  No  man  oould  prsdkst  th*  olti- 
inate  effecta  of  t^  great  faros  of  '^^nc%  on 
civilization. 

Such,  In  broad  atrokea,  la  the  picture  of 
our  country  today.  For  belter  or  woras, 
that's  It. 

And  because  these  oluuigaa  have  ocnas  so 
suddenly,  almost  within  ths  last  few  min- 
utes from  the  long  viewpoint  ot  history,  we 
have  not.  as  a  people,  begun  to  grasp  their 
full  slgnlflcance. 

Look  back  s  mers  2  ysars.  to  the  political 
conventions  of  both  parties  In  1000.  There 
was  a  common  theme:  We  are  In  the  sixties 
now.  A  new  era.  A  new  frontier.  Mew 
horlaons.  New  ehxdlenges.  Break  with  ths 
past.    Move  Into  ths  rising  sxin. 

Of  course,  most  ot  tills  was  window  dress- 
ing, designed,  at  Los  Angeles  and  at  Chicago 
alike,  to  creat  an  Inuge.  For  the  obvlotia 
fact  is  that  the  platform  of  each  party,  be- 
fore It  was  written,  was  hopelessly  anti- 
quated. Model  T  ooncepta  for  ths  spsoe 
age. 

In  the  1060  campaign,  the  Democrats 
emerged  victorious.  Quite  naturally,  our  at- 
tention should  focus  on  that  party  and  on 
the  government  it  is  providing  for  these 
changing  times.  And  immediately  we  dis- 
cover a  paradox.  In  Waahlngton,  I  sensed 
that  the  President's  chief  handicap  today  Is 
this:  For  three  decades  his  psrty  has  been 
thinking  In  terms  of  the  New  Desl  and  ttas 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  era.  But.  In  1063.  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  la  aa  obsolste  as 
the  Harding -Coolldge  days  that  preceded  It. 
It  simply  will  not  work  any  more. 

The  New  Deal  philosophy,  to  a  large  degree, 
was  based  on  ths  principle  of  dlrldlng  up, 
through  taxation,  the  gtxxl  things  of  life.  It 
also  aasumed  that  the  panacea  for  any  and 
all  Uls  was  the  quick  typnntt'^n  of  Qovern- 
nient  into  every  fleld. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate,  in  1962,  whether 
the  philosophy  worked  in  1032.  Bufflce  to 
say.  It  doesn't  today.  In  ths  Roosevelt  era 
we  lived  in  a  national  economy  which  do 
longer  exlsta.  Then  the  ImpUcaUons  of  a 
sharp  tax  increaae,  of  wage  boosta  in  exosss 
of  producUvlty.  of  higher  prices,  of  Oovem- 
ment  deficits — all  stopped  at  the  water's 
edge.  We  were  selling  largely  to  ourselves. 
Today,  the  United  States  must  look  to 
world  markets  to  And  an  ouUst  for  Ita  In- 
creased groas  national  product.  And.  as  we 
look  abroad,  w«  discover  a  sharply  competi- 
tive world.  By  now  we  ahould  have  Isamsd 
the  obvious  truth:  A  iMtlon  can  price  Itself 
out  of  the  market.  And  we  should  know, 
too,  the  dangers  of  the  profit  squeeee  which 
can  apply  the  sudden  brakes  to  a  free-enter- 
prise economy.  It  IS  elementary.  Not 
enough  investment  capital  Is  flowing  back 
Into  the  productive  machinery.  Sxpanalon 
of  the  Nation's  Industrial  plant  has  been 
slowed. 

Look  at  the  economy,  today,  on  paper:  It 
Is  sound,  certainly;  but  soundneas  alone  does 
not  promise  a  major  tnereass  in  ths  rata  of 
growth.  Thla  picture  Ux  sffsct  potnta  to  the 
failure  of  ths  New  Deal  sconomle  theorlss. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  had  ail 
the  world  marketa.    We  had  the  gold. 

In  only  a  few  yeara,  we  find  ourselves  flut- 
ing a  to\]gh  batUs  for  world  markets— not  to 
gain  nsw  ones,  but  to  hold  the  old  onss. 
We  are  constantly  aware  of  ths  continuing 
threat  to  the  gold  supply. 

Look  abroad,  for  a  contrast.  Tou  sss  the 
nations  of  the  Suropsan  Common  Markat, 
largely  built  up  with  UJ3.  aid  after  ths  war. 
Collectively,  they  have  achieved  a  moeh 
fastar  rata  of  growth  In  productivity  than 
has  thla  oountry.     And  In  soms  Instanoss, 


•uropsan  aaUooal  trsasurles  have  carried 
much  bssvler  w^are  programa  than  haa  the 
Treasury  In  Waahlngton. 

But  bare  U  a  point  which  ws  nUss  soms- 
Umes.  Ws  think  of  ourselves  as  ths  lesrtlnr 
natloa  of  esj^tallsm.  Ws  tend  to  qtaak  of 
"socialist"  Europe.  But  Europe's  postwar 
recovery  ham  been  built,  not  on  aodallsm, 
but  on  sound.  Incentive  oapitallsm.  The 
prolU  system  has  bsen  properly  honored  as 
ths  sure  device  to  feed  a  rapid  flow  of  ven- 
ture capital  back  into  the  Industrial  com- 
plsx.  By  contrast,  the  United  States  has 
llwd  on  In  the  New  Deal  heritage  of  tax- 
and-apend. 

True,  ths  Common  Market  nations  with 
their  low  living  atandards  and  their  herit- 
age of  wartime  destruction,  needed  almost 
everything,  as  the  United  States  did  several 
decades  sgo.  They,  too,  may  feel  thU  alowup 
of  expansion  In  due  time.  Moreover,  they 
have  been  sheltered  by  the  United  States 
which  has  assumed  the  chief  burden  of  free 
world  defense.  This  has  permitted  the 
European  nations  to  operate  with  less  of  a 
tax  load  on  bualneas — certainly  a  much 
smaller  load  than  anything  we  know  in  this 
country. 

In  a  consideration  of  European  growth, 
another  factor  must  t>e  remembered.  Today, 
the  market  nations  and  their  neighbors  on 
the  Continent,  as  well  as  Japan,  are  operat- 
ing with  virtually  new  Industrial  planta. 
The  war  wiped  out  the  old  factories.  In 
the  United  States,  we  have  our  new  planta 
with  intricate,  automated  equipment.  (And 
we  have  the  headaches  aa  well  as  the  beneflte 
of  automation.)  But  a  large  part  of  our  In- 
dustrial equipment  is  obsolescent  if  not 
obsolete.    Productivity  suffers. 

So  you  And  a  political  paradox:  A  Demo- 
cratic administration  attempting  to  coax 
Congress  Into  giving  btisinesa  a  tax-credit 
Incentive  to  accelerate  plant  replacement 
and  modernization.  But  It  haa  run  into 
opposition  both  from  Democrata  steeped  in 
new  dealism,  and  from  s  subetantial  part  of 
the  business  community. 

Back  to  Europe  for  a  moment  and  a  foot- 
note to  the  hlatory  of  our  times.  The  fact  is, 
ths  Common  Market  bloc,  not  the  United 
States,  not  Communist  Russia  for  all  ita  self- 
advertised  ezpsnsion,  provides  the  significant 
chapter  of  economic  development  In  this 
postwar  period. 

Because  this  Is  so,  the  prosperous  United 
States  finds  Itself,  today,  knocking  at  Eu- 
rope's door,  seeking  a  basis  for  working  more 
closely  with  the  Common  Market.  We  knock 
not  because  ws  are  motivated  to  assist 
Western  Europe,  but  to  protect  ourselves,  and 
to  act  also  as  a  spokesman  for  Japan  and  the 
South  American  nations  which  are  so  de- 
pendent upon  tis. 

Stand  clear  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  we  will,  eventually,  be  frozen  out. 
At  least,  that  Is  the  wsy  most  people  In 
Washington  see  It.  And  this  fact  Ulustrates 
most  vividly,  I  think,  the  changing  p»osltlon 
of  the  United  States  In  the  world  today. 

I  doubt,  quite  frankly,  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
win  obtain  all  of  the  new  trade  authority 
that  he  seeks.  To  the  degree  that  this  au- 
thority Is  Isseened,  the  United  States  may  be 
hampered  as  It  attempta  to  deal  with  the 
Common  Market.  But  you  have  to  tie  real- 
istic and  rscognlae  the  deep  emotional  im- 
pact that  trade  legislation  haa  always  had 
in  this  country. 

Oenerally,  the  business  community  is  split 
down  the  line  on  the  trade  proposal,  with 
probably  most  business  people  for  it.  Labor 
and  farm  groups  are  definitely  in  ths  camp 
of  mors  llbsral  trade.  They  are  recognizing 
the  obvious:  That  while  the  new  trade  pro- 
gram may  create  soms  disadvantages  and  in- 
jurs soms  localities,  thers  Is  no  alternative. 
It  Is  esssntlal  to  ths  Nation's  future. 

Again,  let^  look  at  the  picture  on  paper — 
this  ttms  tbs  fiscal  pleture  of  ths  Nation.  It 
appears  to  be  strong  enough.    Our  Invest- 
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mento  abroad  far  outweigh  Buropsan  invest- 
menta  in  this  country.  But  thsce  is  a  star- 
tling and  little  understood  dlffacsnoe  in  ths 
character  U  the  two. 

For  the  most  part,  UJB.  credits  and  Invsst- 
menta  abroad  are  either  froaen  or  in  per- 
manent productive  planta.  Actually,  the 
U.S.  encouraged  this  form  oC  prlvata  Invest- 
msnt  to  help  Europe  get  back  <m  Ito  feet. 
Now,  quite  frankly,  we  wish  ws  had  some 
of  the  money  and  some  of  tbs  planta  back 
in  this  oountxy. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  ths  Suropsan 
capital  in  this  country — and  it  runs  into  the 
bUUons— Is  in  the  short-term  moa^  market. 
It  is  fluid.  It  Is  alao  an  Important  factor  in 
our  econcMnlc  pattern.  The  American  dollar, 
of  course,  is  recognlaed  as  the  free  world's 
chief  unit  of  exchange. 

But  It  mxiat  be  protected.  If  oonfidencs  In 
the  dollar  la  lost,  this  fluid  European  capital 
could  be  withdrawn  almost  overxUght:  It 
oould  precipitate  a  dollar  crists  *t>^  a  craah 
that  might  make  the  1020  debacle  look  like 
an  exercise  in  full  prosperity. 

In  the  United  States,  do  we  fully  accept 
the  imperative  of  protecting  the  dollar?  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  do.  Certainly  the  World 
Bank  and  other  international  monetary 
agencies  have  for  some  time  looked  etfranre 
at  the  symptom  of  extended  deflclt  financ- 
ing In  this  country.  They  keep  a  dose  watch 
on  the  possibility  of  more  Inflatton.  Tboss 
in  charge  of  our  monetary  poUey  know  this. 
The  President  knows  this.  But  it  Is  doubt- 
ful if  Congress,  the  President's  party,  or  even 
the  country  as  a  whole  fully  appreciates  this 
hard  fact  of  monetary  life  today. 

Why,  only  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  be  choked 
with  ita  own  gold  supply.  You  heard  )okes 
about  the  need  for  a  doaen  more  Fort  Knoxes 
to  YuAA  the  surplus.  It's  dlffsrsnt  now,  be- 
cause of  our  enormotis  commltmenta  starosMl. 
We  must  protect  the  gold  reserve  against  fur- 
ther drastic  runs;  but  we  must  again  be 
realista  and  recognize  that  under  the  relent- 
less pressurss  of  communism,  we  cannot  pull 
back  into  an  economic  fortress  America. 

This  problem  of  the  dollar,  of  gold,  of  the 
balance-of-paymenta  deficit — and  really,  it 
is  only  one  problem  with  many  facets — ^ia 
always  with  us.  And  it  nnqusstlonably  ex- 
erta  great  restraint  on  our  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy. 

Such  pressures,  in  the  New  Deal  era.  would 
have  created  their  false  panaosa:  peg  Oov- 
emment  bonds  and  print  mors  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  against  them,  thneby  diluting 
the  currency.  It  was  the  path  of  inflation. 
But  of  all  the  routea  that  are  being  tried  in 
Washington  thess  days,  I  am  oartaln  that  the 
administration  will  not  follow  this  one.  It 
haa  not  been  suggested.  Perbaps  with  a 
strictly  national  economy,  this  printing  press 
solution  could  be  argued.  But  not  today. 
We  are  again  reminded  that  we  live  in  a 
truly  global  economy. 

Just  where  la  the  President  in  this  plctiue? 
Where  does  he  stand  in  this  period  of  great 
change? 

In  the  first  place,  I  sensed,  aa  my  trip  to 
Washington,  that  he  definitely  knows  the 
score.  He  understands  what  thess  changes 
mean  to  America.  And  certainly  I  do  not 
think  that  John  F.  Kennedy  is  reliving  the 
New  Deal  days. 

Yet  ths  President  Is,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
buffeted  from  two  sides.  On  the  one  side, 
among  his  advisers,  are  the  apenders,  who  bs- 
lieve  that  all  things  are  attainable  once  the 
Treasury  taps  are  opened  wide.  They  believe 
in  more  and  bigger  govemmenta.  And  they 
fight  for  their  beliefs  in  administration  pow- 
wows. On  ths  other  slds  are  some  hard-core, 
sound-money,  very  practleal  lesUsta  who 
know  that  we  must  constantly  watch  not 
only  ths  domsstic  economy  but  ths  great. 
wide  world.  And  thsy  rsoognlss  thst  the 
national  growth  rate  which  ws  must  have 
can  be  attained  only  by  stimulating  business 
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and  proTldlng  the  Incentive  to  InTeetment. 
Tbeee  reellsta  do  not.  m  do  their  oppoeltes, 
record  proflt  m  an  erlJ  word. 

I  fot  the  Impreaslon  In  Waahlngton  that 
the  Preetdenfa  aTtapathy  la  with  the  apend- 
era.  with  the  deTelopment  of  welfare  pro- 
grama.  But  hla  aympathy  la  tempered  by 
an  acceptance  of  reality.  He  knows  that  you 
elmply  cannot  do.  today,  all  the  thlnga  that 
might  aeem  dealrable. 

Above  all — and  I  aay  thia  tn  no  derogatory 
aenae — the  Prealdent  la  a  politician,  and  a 
amart  one.  Of  eourae  government  la  a  sci- 
ence of  polltlea  and  compromise.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy can  project  what  he  would  like  to  do 
but  he  knows  that  If  he  goes  too  far  in  seek- 
ing his  goals,  he  may  lose  hla  hold  on  party 
and  country.  A  Prealdent  who  has  lost  com- 
mand at  home  la  powerleaa  aa  a  world  leader. 
John  Kennedy  does  not  Intend  to  loee  his 
grip. 

The  recent  steel  settlement  Is  probably  a 
perfect  example  of  the  way  he  would  chart 
the  economy,  if  he  could.  The  as-hour  week 
recently  won-  by  the  Mew  York  electricians 
la  a  clear-cut  example  of  what  he  does  not 
want. 

Tet  of  course  the  problem  Is  not  as  simple 
aa  black  and  white.  Decisions  must  be  made 
In  view  of  politics  and  of  reality.  I  think, 
generally,  that  you  can  place  the  decisions 
to  oonM  in  four  general  categories.  On  the 
Precldent's  mind  constantly  are: 

Defense,  which  has  an  undisputed  priority 
and  over  which,  really,  there  is  no  argument 
Unemployment,  over  which  there  is  great 
argument. 

The  need  for  greater  national  growth. 
Budget   balancing  and  the   nekil  for   pro- 
tecting the  dollar. 

Kach  consideration  presents  staggering 
problems.  But  for  our  purpoaes.  we  can  dis- 
regard defense.  As  I  said,  there  Is  little  room 
for  argument  here.  We  must  spend  what  we 
must  spend.  The  other  three  Items  In  this 
catalog  of  Preetdentlal  concern  are.  I 
think,  cloaely  Interrelated.  Personally.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  establish  a  priority. 
For  example,  the  s\irest  route  to  full  em- 
ployment Is  to  stimulate  national  growth. 
And  we  cannot  have.  In  this  global  economy, 
a  healthy  rate  of  national  growth  If  the  dol- 
lar deteriorates  further. 

A  President,  however,  must  make  decisions. 
And  If  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  example,  should 
turn  to  spending  and  welfare  programs  as  a 
means  to  cure  unemplojrment,  he  would  be 
running  the  risk  of  more  deficit  spending. 
A  President  must  also  be  politically  sensi- 
tive. In  the  Kennedy  camp  are  the  labor 
leaders,  and  more  and  more  they  have  been 
preaalng  for  action  on  unemployment.  They 
think  of  action  In  terms  of  additional  public 
work  programs,  more  spending,  more  govern- 
ment. There  Is  Increasing  talk  of  the  need 
for  a  shorter  workweek. 

Yet  spending,  shorter  workweeks,  and 
what  have  you  would  also  be  a  drag  on  na- 
tional growth,  which  U  essential  If  we  are 
to  be  able  to  finance  successfully  the  pro- 
grams that  labor  seeks.     A  vicious  circle. 

So  you  see  the  Prealdent  resisting  the  drive 
for  a  shorter  workweek,  and  attempting  to 
satisfy  the  pressuies  of  the  spenders  by  pro- 
viding modest  public  works  programs  in  de- 
pressed areas.  It  Is  a  path  of  compromise. 
I  think  you  will  see  more  and  more  of  such 
compromise.  The  question  is  one  of  em- 
phasU.  Quite  frankly.  1  do  not  think  that 
the  President  can  provide  a  program  that 
will  satisfy  the  many  pressure  groups  with- 
out running  a  deficit  next  year.  It  may  not 
be  a  disastrously  large  deficit  and  it  may 
represent  a  limited  victory  for  fiscal  sound- 
ness. But  I  suspect  that  the  deficit  will 
come.    It  will  be  of  some  alze. 

For  not  the  least  of  the  President's  prob- 
lems. I  suggest,  are  the  throwbacks  to  the 
New  Deal  who  still  Inhabit  Washington  and 
Capitol  Hill.  They  are  capable  of  exerting 
great  pressure.    And  right  now.  at  least,  the 


congressional  picture  is  more  the  product 
of  pressure  groups  than  of  party  labels.  If 
you  do  consider  party  labels,  you  have  to 
recognise  that  much  of  the  Democratic 
thinking.  In  Congresa.  still  reflects  the 
Rooseveltlan  philosophy.  And  the  Republi- 
can leadership,  to  a  large  degree,  has  tended 
to  scatter  Its  fire  all  over  the  place. 

So  you  have  the  global  plctvu^  as  seen  by 
a  visitor  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  prob- 
lems of  this  new  era  may  seem  staggering. 
Yet,  they  are  staggering.  I  suggest,  only  to 
the  degree  that  we  fail  to  understand  them. 
The  world  Is.  In  a  sense,  remaking  Itself  be- 
fore our  very  eyes.  We  have  the  choice  of 
accepting  today  or  living  in  the  past. 

And  I  am  confident  that  with  due  self- 
examination,  with  a  recognition  of  our 
changing  poeition  In  the  stream  of  history, 
the  United  States  will  make  the  right 
decisions.  At  the  moment,  we  oo  not  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  change,  and  this  ac- 
counts, to  a  large  degree,  for  our  national 
frustration  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  ex- 
tremism  of   both    left   and   right. 

We  need  only  understanding  and  perspec- 
tive. For  no  one  can  convince  me  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  tired,  wornout,  aged  na- 
tion. Indeed,  It  Is  by  no  means  a  fully  de- 
veloped  country. 

We  may  look  at  our  history  and  see  the 
proof  of  the  American  system  and  its  star- 
tling success  Whatever  its  faults,  our  free 
enterprise  democracy  has  produced  plenty, 
even  a  surplus.  By  contrast,  the  totally 
planned  system  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  has  produced  scarcity.  Too  much  Is 
preferable  to  too  lUtle 

With  full  bounty,  the  American  system 
has  produced  a  meet  generous  jaeople.  and  a 
people  with  a  genius  In  which  we  must  have 
faith.  Their  destiny  has  not  been  fulfilled 
I  am  confident  that,  with  an  understanding 
of  this  new  world  in  which  we  live,  we  can 
move  on  to  even  greater  heights. 


ACADEMY  AWARDS.  1962 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
joined  with  most  of  the  Nation  last  eve- 
ning to  watch  the  telecast  of  the  34th  an- 
nual awards  of  the  Academy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  I  should  take  a  measure  of 
pride  in  this  event,  for  the  heirt  of 
the  American  motion  picture  industry 
is  located  in  the  State  of  California. 

I  am  sure.  too.  that  those  of  you  who 
saw  the  Oscar  Awards  shared  my  pride 
when  the  top  award  went  to  a  motion 
picture  that  was  American  in  type,  in 
character,  and  in  spirit.  The  locale  was 
America,  the  theme  was  America,  the 
music  was  America,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple who  gave  it  charm,  style,  and  distinc- 
tion were  American. 

If  I  emphasize  this  point  it  is  only  be- 
cause I  believe  this  film  is  an  outstand- 
ing tribute  to  American  motion  picture- 
making.  In  no  way  does  it  lessen  our 
warm  congratulations  to  those  gifted 
artists  and  craftsmen  from  other  lands 
who  shared  in  last  night's  awards. 

While  some  two  dozen  awards  in  vari- 
ous categories  were  made  last  evening 
honoring  men  and  women  from  all  over 
the  world.  I  want  to  mention  only  the 
principal  winners.  These  award  win- 
ners are : 

Best  motion  picture:  "West  Side 
Story,"  Mirisch  Pictures,  Inc.,  and  B.  b  P. 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  United  Artista. 

Best  directing:  Jerome  Robbins  and 
Robert  Wise  for  "  Weat  Side  Story." 


Best  motion  picture  actor:  ^^aytmmfm 
Schell,  in  "Judgment  at  Nuremberg." 

Best  motion  picture  actreu:  SojDhla 
Loren  In  "Two  Women." 

Best  supporting  roles:  Rita  Moreno 
and  George  Chaklrls,  both  for  their,  roles 
in  "West  Side  Story." 

Best  screenplay:  Abby  Mann  for 
"Judgment  at  Nuremberg." 

Best  original  screenplay  and  story: 
William  Inge  for  "Splendor  In  the 
Grass.' 

Best  foreign  language  film:  "Through 
a  Glass  £>arkly, "  A.  B.  Svensk  Fllmln- 
dustrl,  Sweden. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  HORSESEN8E 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
role  of  a  Senator  who  tries  to  write  some 
good  American  free  enterprise  horse- 
sense  into  administration  legislation  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  becomes 
more  and  more  discouraging. 

That  is  true  with  respect  to  nearly 
all  administration  proposals,  but  one  of 
the  most  glaring  examples.  In  my  opin- 
ion, has  to  do  with  foreign  aid,  which 
is  such  a  "sacred  cow"  It  has  become  an 
untouchable,  as  far  as  the  White  House 
is  concerned. 

Despite  the  continuing  opposition  of 
some  of  us  who  long  ago  sensed  growing 
public  resentment  toward  year  after 
year  foreign  spending,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  this  administration  will  put 
the  pressure  on  again  for  approval  of 
its  foreign  aid  budget  of  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion. 

So.  I  tried  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  inject  Into  the 
bill  some  provisions  which  make  sense. 

First.  Deny  aid  to  any  country  expro- 
priating  American-owned   property. 

Second.  Require  that  part  of  foreign 
aid  money  be  spent  In  the  United  States. 

Third.  Require  that  foreign  aid  money 
be  earmarked  for  private  enterprise. 

I  will  continue.  Mr.  President,  to  fight 
for  these  principles  because  they  are 
strictly  American  free  enterprise  horse- 
sense.  But,  it  is  already  apparent  that 
these  are  not  the  principles  with  which 
this  administration  agrees,  because  Sec- 
retary Rusk  has  opposed  me  at  every 
turn.  The  story  of  how  he  has  done  so 
is  related  in  an  article  entitled  "Red 
China  and  Soviet  Clashes  Cited  by  Rusk  " 
in  the  April  5.  1962,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
sls  follows: 

RxD  China  awd  Sovirr  Clashxs  Cttzd  bt 
Rusk 

Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  be- 
come rivals  In  dispensing  foreign  aid.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  reported  today. 

The  two  big  Communist  powers  alao  have 
clashed  on  trade  policy  and  are  competing 
for  leadership  of  Communist  partlea  ouUlde 
the  Soviet  bloc  as  well  as  within.  Mr.  Rusk 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee as  It  began  hearings  on  President  Ken- 
nedy s  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  Kennedy  la  asking  a  94.878  million 
appropriation  for  foreign  aid  In  the  1063 
fiscal  year  and  $3,136  million  In  new  author- 
izations. 

In  the  past  7  years  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc, 
Mr.  Rusk  said,  has  committed  only  M.4  bll- 
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lion  In  economic  aid  and  $S  billion  la  mili- 
tary assistance.  Only  a  fraetton  of  thaw 
commitments  have  bean  filled,  he  reported. 

orposBB  caFBRaar  msa 

Mr.  Rusk  opposed  a  suggeatUm  by  «■»»!< <w 
CAPKBAar.  RepubUean.  at  Tmtlana.  that  Oon- 
gress  write  Into  the  torelgn  aid  bill  a  provl- 
sion  that  any  nation  eapropriattng  AmsrlaaB 
property  without  full  fTftrnpenaaticw  would 
loee  Its  economic  and  military  aid  from  tlM 
United  Statea. 

The  United  States  "cant  quit  and  go 
home."  Mr.  Ruak  aald.  because  soom  nation 
exproprlatea  holdln^a  of  private  Amerloaa 
Investors.  Other  maana  are  available  to  seek 
guaranteea  against  aaproprlatlon  without 
compensation,  Mr.  Ruak  tdd  Senator  Cava- 

HAKT 

A  Brazilian  state  recently  took  over  aa 
American -owned  telephone  company  against 
the  advice  of  BrasU's  Oaniral  Ooivemmaiit. 
Mr  Ruak  reported  he  ia  snoouraged  that  a 
settlement  can  be  reached  with  the  Brazilian 
Government. 

Senator  Capkkakt  alao  suggested  writing 
Into  the  foreign  aid  bUl  a  proviaion  that 
countries  receiving  American  aid  for  making 
purchasea  outside  their  own  country  should 
use  their  aid  money  to  buy  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Rusk  alao  resisted  this  proposal.  Some 
purchases  by  aid  reclplenta  in  third  coun- 
tries results  not  only  in  a  higher  yield  per 
dollar  but  provide  doDar  exchange  for  the 
third  countries  to  buy  in  the  United  States, 
he  said. 

juTfOMMan  ozrouus 

Mr.  Rusk  deferred  Judgment  on  a  third 
Capehart  suggestion  that  the  United  SUtea 
earmark  a  percentage  of  Its  granto  and  loans 
to  underdeveloped  countries  for  Investment 
In  private  enterprises.  The  Secretary  ob- 
served that  a  number  of  loans  for  rural 
and  housing  developmente.  however,  have  the 
effect  of  bolstering  private  enterprise. 

Senator  Capkhabt  warned  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  concerned  about  VS.  expendi- 
tures of  $89  billion  on  foreign  aid  since  World 
War  II  while  only  $4  billion  has  been  spent 
on  Hood  control  and  $37  billion  on  highways 
In  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  debt  Is  larger  than  all  the 
other  countries  In  the  world  combined,  the 
Senator  said. 

Senator  STxiifCTOir.  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
questioned  the  huge  aid  program  for  India. 
which  he  said  released  Indian  funds  for 
building  a  gigantic  military  establishment. 

Mr  Rusk  replied  that  If  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  Powers  did  not  provide 
India  funds  for  Ita  economic  development. 
India  would  still  use  its  meager  resources  for 
military  requirements. 


ELIMINATION    OF   NATIONAL 
ARMIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  promised  last  Thursday  during  debate 
on  the  UJ^.  bond  measure,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  a  second  reply  received 
from  the  Director  of  the  UJ3.  Anns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  which 
seeks  to  explain  a  UPI  story  datelined 
Geneva,  March  31,  calling  for  elimina- 
tion of  national  aimies  within  9  years. 
Mr.  Poster  says  the  newstory  Is  wrong  on 
two  counts:  first,  it  is  oversimpllfled; 
and  second,  the  time  period  In  question 
is  3  years,  not  9,  and  this  refers  only 
to  the  first  stage  of  the  disarmament 
program. 

I  should  like  to  draw  out  several  of 
the  points  made  In  this  letter  for  your 
special  consideration.  Last  Thursday 
the  complete  disarmament  program  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Rjbcord  and  you  may 
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recall  that  the  seven  main  tlUes  of  stage 
I  are:  To  establish  an  International  dis- 
armament organization,  to  reduce  armed 
tonm  and  armaments,  to  contain  and 
reduce  tbe  nuclear  threat,  to  reduce  stra- 
tegic nuclear  wemwns  delivery  vehicles, 
to  momote  the  peaceful  use  of  outer 
siwce,  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war  by  ac- 
cident, miscalculation  and  surprise  at- 
tack, and  to  keep  the  peace. 

This  is  surely  a  great  deal  to  hope  to 
•ooompUsh  In  3  years  and  to  use  Mr. 
Foster's  words,  a  gross  oversimplifica- 
tion, if  taken  literally.  Suppose  Russia 
were  to  give  its  faithful  cooperation 
though  I  feel  sure  not  one  Member  of 
this  Chamber  would  accept  this,  what 
then  of  two  foreign  powers  now  laboring 
to  give  Urth  to  their  own  nuclear  capa- 
bility. France  and  Red  China,  neither  of 
whom  were  in  attendance  at  the  recent 
Geneva  Conference.  How  Is  It  possible 
to  take  a  position  on  this  stage  I  when 
two  of  the  principals  have  refused  to 
acknowledge  its  existence? 

The  final  paragraph  of  this  letter  con- 
cludes by  pointing  out  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  believes  that  the  "revolu- 
tionary development  of  modem  weapons 
within  a  world  divided  by  serious  Ideo- 
logical differences  has  produced  a  crisis 
in  human  history."  The  premise  ex- 
pressed is  that  weapons  have  caused  the 
crisis.  Experience  and  history  tell  us 
otherwise.  They  show  us,  in  unmistak- 
able truth,  that  men — ^not  conditions  or 
things — cause  all  human  crises.  While 
the  outward  conditions  of  life  have 
changed  radically,  the  basic  problems  of 
our  times  are  no  different  than  they 
were  in  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  time. 
It  Is  too  easy  to  say  that  the  development 
of  modem  weapons  In  a  divided  world 
has  produced  a  crisis  in  human  history 
and  that,  therefore,  we  must  at  all  costs 
find  means  of  reducing  warmaking  capa- 
bilities. The  crisis  Is  In  human  relation- 
ships and  is  not  likely  to  lessen  if  we,  as 
a  nation,  adopt  the  idea  that  our  posses- 
sion of  modem  weapons  is  the  root  cause 
of  trouble  throughout  the  world. 

I  now  wonder  just  how  far  we  have, 
unilaterally,  already  gone  in  carnring 
out  the  alms  of  stage  I.  Appendix  I  of 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
begins: 

Report  of  the  Oovernments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  the  I6th  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  on  the 
Resulta  of  Their  Exchange  of  Views  on  Ques- 
tions Relating  to  Disarmament  and  to  the 
Reeumptlon  of  Negotiations  In  an  Appropri- 
ate Body,  Whose  Composition  Is  To  Be 
Agreed  Upon. 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a  joint  state- 
ment—United States  and  the  U.SJSJI.— 
of  agreed  principles  for  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations, dated  September  20.  1961, 
which  was  placed  before  the  UJf .  at  this 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter 9r^  the  Joint  statement  from  the 
i^pendix  be  inserted  in  the  Record  and 
call  especial  attention  to  item  8  of  ap- 
pendix I  that — 

States  participating  in  the  negoUations 
should  seek  to  achieve  and  Implement  the 
widest  possible  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Skipping  down  a  few  lines  you  will  see 
the  sentence: 

And  efforta  to  inaure  early  agreement  on 
and  implementaUon  of  miaasurss  of  dlsarma- 
mant  should  be  undertaken. 

This  ties  in  directly  with  that  part  of 
stage  I,  to  reduce  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  delivery  vehicles,  subtitle  (b) 
of  which  says: 

Production  of  agreed  eatagories  of  atra- 
teglc  nuclear  weapons  deUvery  vetilcles  and 
agreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter 
such  vehicles  shaU  be  disoontinued  or 
limited. 

Last  Thiu^ay  in  connection  with  this 
disarmament  stage  I,  I  remaiited  that  I 
wondered  If  we  cannot  find  some  of  the 
opposition  to  the  B-70  and  RS-70  in  the 
above  referred  to  discontinuation  and 
limitation  of  nuclear  weapons  delivery 
systems.  Mr.  Foster's  letter  has  done 
nothing  to  remove  these  doubts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  appendix  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Ajucs  Cohtbol 

AND  DraAaUAMKWT  ACKNCT. 

Washington,  D.C..  AprU  6.  1962. 
Hon.  BAaRT  Oou>watxk, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  Sknatox  GoLOWATxa:  I  regret  that 
you  feel  that  my  reply  to  your  inquiry  of 
the  morning  of  AprU  6.  1962,  waa  not  re- 
sponsive. 

The  UPI  story  datelined  Geneva  from  the 
March  31,  1963,  Arizona  RepubUc  which  was 
forwarded  with  your  first  letter  states  that 
"The  United  States  wUI  submit  to  the  Ge- 
neva Disarmament  Conference  a  plan  calling 
for  elimination  of  national  armies  within  9 
years  and  their  replacement  by  a  United 
Nations  force." 

This  statement  Is  Incorrect  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  it  Is  an  overalmpllflcatlon  to 
say  that  our  plan  calls  for  the  elimination 
of  national  armlea. 

The  U.S.  position  at  Geneva  la  based  upon 
the  program  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament in  a  peaceful  world  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proposed  on  September  25. 
1961,  and  which  was  enclosed  In  my  earlier 
letter.  This  program  calls  for  the  reduction 
of  armed  force  levels  to  2.1  million  by  the 
United  States  and  the  UjSJSK.  In  the  first 
stage.  It  also  calls  for  ultimate  "disbanding 
of  all  national  armed  forces  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  their  establishment  in  any  form 
whatsoever  other  than  those  required  to  pre- 
serve Internal  order  and  for  contributions 
to  a  United  Nations  peace  force."  This  dis- 
banding would  not  take  place,  however,  until 
the  third  and  last  stage  of  disarmament; 
not  until  we  were  assured  that  other  coun- 
tries had  taken  and  were  taking  similar 
steps,  not  until  other  measures  had  been 
carried  out  by  all  countries  to  assure  the  se- 
curity of  all  in  a  disarmed  world.  More- 
over, it  would  not  apply  to  those  forces  re- 
tained by  nations  "to  preserve  Internal 
order." 

Second,  at  the  present  time  It  Is  not  con- 
templated that  our  proposal  would  specify  a 
precise  figure  such  as  9  years  within  which 
this  disbanding  would  inevitably  take  place. 
The  SeptembCT  25,  1961,  program  does  not 
state  the  length  of  any  of  Ite  three  stages. 
On  March  15.  1962,  Secretary  Rusk  stated  at 
tbe  Geneva  Conference  that,  given  faithful 
cooperation,  the  first  stage  could  be  com- 
pleted within  3  years.  No  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  two  stagea  has  been  stated. 
The  United  States  rejecta  the  Soviet  view 
that  arbitrary  time  Umlte  can  be  established 
in  advance  for  a  total  program  of  disarma- 
ment. Tbe  period  of  time  required  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  measiires  to  be  taken,  their  veri- 
fication and  the  necessary  transition  from 
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to  atase.  WlMtber  ooantrlas  itoter- 
mlncd  to  i^occcd  from  the  Drat  to  th«  a«c- 
ond.  or  ttM  Moond  to  tbe  tlilrd  gtage  would 
depend  on  irhaCber  otlMr  eooBtiiM  were 
complytnc  with  their  oUlfstloiM.  taA  wtM«h- 
er  effective  IntematknuU  oontral  had  been 
eatatoUehed.  Moreover,  am  mjr  earlier  letter 
atated.  oountrlea  cannot  be  expected  to  dis- 
arm If  the  International  political  atmoa- 
phere  doea  not  warrant  it.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  United  States  would  wish  to  see 
whether  further  evolution  had  taken  place 
toward  a  peaceful  world  in  which  interna- 
tional diaputee  were  aettied  without  reaort  to 
force  or  three  ta  of  force. 

The  executive  branch  is  preparing  a  draft 
outline  of  provisions  of  a  treaty  to  carry  out 
the  Septeinber  2S.  1061.  procram.  As  I  indi- 
cated In  my  earUer  letter,  we  have  already 
consulted  with  apiMroprlate  committcee  of 
the  Oongreea.  and  further  consul  tation  la 
planned.  Tou  may  t>e  aaaured  that  this 
Agency  Intends  to  comply  with  section  33  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 
which  provldea: 

"That  DO  action  ahall  be  taken  under  this 
or  any  other  law  that  will  obligate  the  United 
Statee  to  dlaarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
Armed  Forces  or  arnuunents  of  the  United 
States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treatymaklng 
power  of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  unless  authorized  by  further  affirma- 
tive legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  out  to  you 
that  we  In  the  executive  branch  believe  that 
the  revolutionary  development  of  modem 
weapons  vrtthln  a  world  divided  by  serious 
ideological  differences  has  produced  a  crisis 
In  human  history.  The  September  25.  1961. 
program  Is  Intended  to  achieve  greater  secu- 
rity for  the  United  States  by  providing  for 
the  progressive  reduction  of  the  warmaklng 
capabllltlea  of  natlona  under  effective  inter- 
national control,  and  simultaneous  strength- 
ening of  international  institutions  to  settle 
disputes  and  maintain  the  peace.  The  US. 
program  does  not  call  for  unilateral  disarms- 
ment;  it  specifically  requlrea  that  arms  and 
armed  forcea  be  reduced  by  both  sides  In  a 
manner  that  will  not  affect  adversely  the  se- 
curity of  any  state. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  C  Posthi 


ArFKHDix  I 

RZPOKT   or  THI  OoVXaiVMENTS  or  THE   UNnXD 

Statxs    or    Amkxica    and    thx    Union    of 
Sovirr  Socialist   Republics  to  thx    16th 
SxasioN  OF  THE  Unitxd  Nations  Gehexal 
AaaxifBLT  ON   the  Results  or  The™   Ex- 
chance  of  Views  on  Questions  Relating 
TO  Ddammament  and  to  the  Resumption 
or  NscoTiATioNs  in  an  AppaopxLATE  Body. 
Whose  CoMPosmoN  Is  To  Bx  Ackeed  Upo.n 
In   accordance    with    their    statements    of 
March  30.    1961.  at  the   15th  session   of   the 
UN.  Oaneral  Assembly,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.SS.R.  wish  to 
Inform    the    members    of    the    General    As- 
sembly of  their  exchange  of  views  on  ques- 
tions relating   to   disarmament   and    to    the 
resumption  of  negotiations  In  an  appropriate 
body,    whose    composition    Is    to    be    agreed 
upon. 

1.  The  exchange  of  views  took  place  In 
Washington.  DC,  from  June  19  to  June  30; 
In  Moscow  from  July  17  to  July  29.  and  In 
New  York  from  September  6  to  September 
19.  1901 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  views. 
the  two  Oovernments  submit  a  Joint  state- 
ment of  agreed  principles  which  they  recom- 
mend as  guidance  for  disarmament  negotia- 
tions when  such  negotiations  are  resumed 
The  text  of  these  agreed  principles  Is  at- 
tached hereto  In  the  form  of  a  Joint  state- 
ment of  the  two  Oovernments. 

3.  The  two  Ooveriunents  were  not  able  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  composition  of  a 
negotiating  body  prior  to  the  Iflth  General 
Assembly. 


Attachment:    Joint    statemeiat    ot    agreed 
prlnclplea  for  diaannament  negotlatlona. 
SKPTEiCBn  20.  1961. 

Joint  Statement  or  AcaxxB  PmiNdPLXs  roi 

DlSAXMAMENT    NXCOTIATIOITS 

Having  conducted  an  extensive  exchange  of 
views  on  disarmament  pursuant  to  their 
agreement  announced  In  the  Oeneral  Aaaem- 
bly  on  March  30. 1»61. 

Noting  with  concern  that  the  oontlnulng 
anna  race  is  a  heavy  burden  for  humanity 
and  la  fraught  with  dangera  for  the  cauae 
at  world  peace. 

Realllnnlng  their  adherence  to  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Assembly  Resolution 
1378  (XIV)   of  November  20.  1959. 

Affirming  that  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  world  It  la  Important  that  all 
states  abide  by  existing  International  agree- 
ments, refrain  from  any  actions  which  might 
aggravate  International  tensions,  and  that 
they  seek  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  USSR  have 
agreed  to  recommend  the  following  princi- 
ples as  the  basis  for  future  multilateral 
negotiations  on  diaannament  and  to  call 
upon  other  states  to  cooperate  In  reaching 
early  agreement  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles. 

1.  The  goal  of  negotiations  is  to  achieve 
agreement  on  a  program  which  will  insure 
that  (a)  disarmament  Is  general  and  com- 
plete and  war  Is  no  longer  an  Instrument  for 
settling  international  problems,  and  (b( 
such  disarmament  la  accompanied  by  the 
establishment  of  reliable  procedures  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  dUputes  and  effecUve 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

2.  The  program  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  shall  insure  that  sUtes  will 
have  at  their  disposal  only  those  nonnuclear 
armamenU.  forces,  fadlitlea,  and  eatablish- 
menu  as  ar«  agreed  to  t>e  necessary  to  main- 
tain Internal  order  and  protect  the  personal 
security  of  citizens;  and  that  states  shall 
stipport  and  provide  agreed  manpower  for  a 
U  N    peace  force 

3.  To  thi.s  end.  the  program  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  shall  contain  the 
necessary  provisions,  with  resi>ect  U^  the 
military  esUtbllshment  of  every  nation,  for 

(ai  Disbanding  of  armed  forces,  dl.s- 
mantUng  ot  military  establlshmenu.  Includ- 
ing txases.  cessation  of  the  production  or 
armaments  as  well  as  their  liquidation  or 
cx>nveralon  to  peaceful  uses; 

(b)  Eaimlnatlon  of  all  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clccu-.  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  ce.s«ation 
of  the  production  of  such  we«p<jiis, 

ic)  Elimination  of  all  means  of  delivery 
of   weapons  of  mass  destruction, 

(di  Aboll.4hment  of  the  organizations  and 
institutions  designed  to  organize  the  mili- 
tary effort  of  states,  cessation  of  military 
training,  and  closing  of  all  military  training 
institutions; 

lei  Discontinuance  of  military  expendi- 
tures 

4  The  disarmament  program  should  be 
lmplemente<l  In  an  agreed  sequence,  by 
stages  until  it  is  completed,  with  each  meas- 
ure and  stage  carried  out  within  specified 
time  limits  Transition  to  a  subsequent  stage 
In  the  process  of  disarmament  should  take 
place  upon  a  review  of  the  Implementation 
of  measures  included  In  the  preceding  stage 
and  upon  a  decision  that  all  such  measures 
have  been  Implemented  and  vended  and  that 
any  additional  verification  arrangements 
required  for  mea.sures  in  the  next  stage  are. 
when  appropriate,  ready  to  operate 

5  All  measures  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  should  be  balanced  sn  that  at 
no  stage  of  the  Implementation  of  the  treaty 


could  any  staU  or  group  of  atatea  gain  mili- 
tary advantage  and  that  aecurity  la  Instired 
equally  for  all. 

6.  All  diaannament  measures  should  be 
Implemented  from  beginning  to  end  under 
soch  rtrtct  and  effective  intamattonal  oon- 
trot  aa  would  prorlda  firm  a— iiiaiiiw  V^X  all 
partlaa  are  honorlag  their  obllgatkxM.  Dur- 
ing and  after  the  Imptementetica  otf  general 
and  complete  diaannament.  the  noaft  thor- 
ough control  ahould  be  exerdaed.  the  nature 
and  extent  of  such  control  depending  on  the 
requirements  for  verlflcatloii  of  tiM  dlaarma- 
mcnt  meaaurea  being  carried  out  In  each 
atage.  To  Implement  control  over  and  in- 
apection  of  diaamuunent.  an  XntemaUonal 
Diaannament  Organiaatlon,  Including  all 
parties  to  the  agreement,  ahould  be  created 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona. Thia  InternaUonal  DlsarmanMnt  Or- 
ganization and  lu  inapectora  ahould  be 
assured  unrestricted  acceaa  without  veto  to 
a\  placea  aa  necesaary  for  the  purpoae  of 
effective  verldcation. 

7.  Progress  In  disarmament  ahould  be 
accompanied  by  measures  to  strengthen 
institutions  for  maintaining  peace  and  the 
settlement  of  international  dteputea  by 
peaceful  means.  During  and  after  tbe  Im- 
plementaUon  of  the  program  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  there  should  be 
taken,  in  accordance  with  the  prlnetplea  of 
the  United  NsUons  Charter,  the  naoeaaary 
measures  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security.  Including  the  oblige tlona  of 
states  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
Nations  agreed  manpower  necesaary  for  an 
International  peace  force  to  be  equipped  with 
agreed  typea  of  armaments.  Arrangements 
for  the  use  of  this  force  ahould  Insure  that 
the  United  Nations  can  effectively  deter  or 
suppress  any  threat  or  use  of  arma  in  vloU- 
Uon  of  the  purposes  and  prlnclplea  of  the 
United  Nations 

8.  SUtes  parUclpaUng  in  the  negotiations 
should  seek  to  achieve  and  implement  the 
widest  possible  agreement  at  the  earUest 
poaaible  date.  EfforU  ahould  continue  with- 
out mterrupUon  until  agreement  upon  the 
total  program  has  been  achieved,  and  efforts 
to  insure  early  agreement  on  and  Implemen- 
tation of  measures  of  disarmament  ahotild  be 
undertakeu  without  prejudicing  progrcae  on 
agreement  on  the  total  program  and  In  such 
a  way  that  these  measures  would  facilitate 
and  form  part  of  that  program. 

Septembex   20.    1961 


AUTHORIZATION     FOR     APPROPRI- 

ATIONS    FOR    ARMED    SERVICES. 
1963 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
2  o'clock  has  arrived:  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  read  by  its  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9751  >  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1963  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  for  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PADRE  ISLAND 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE 

Mr     BARTLETT.      Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1195,  Senate 

bill  4. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  4) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore. 


1962 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 


6237 


ORDER    OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  GORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me  at 
this  time,  if  it  is  understood  that  in  do- 
ing so  he  win  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yiuld. 


THE  SAN  LUIS  AGREEMENT 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
planned  to  speak  later  this  afternoon, 
and  at  some  length,  in  opposition  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  contract  on 
the  San  Luis  project.  I  shall  make  that 
speech  tomorrow  or  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Senate.  But  this  afternoon  I 
wish  to  have  certain  basic  material 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  resolution  of  April  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  322)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Rfs.  323 
Whereas  the  Senate  on  May  12,  1959,  dur- 
ing consideration  of  B.  44,  a  bUl  relating  to 
the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  struck  from  such  bill  section  6 (a) 
which  provided  aa  follows: 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  The  provlalona  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  lawa  ahall  not  be  applicable 
to  water  dellverlea  or  to  the  uae  of  drainage 
facilities  serving  lands  under  contract  with 
the  State  to  receive  s  water  supply,  outside 
of  the  Federal  San  Luia  unit  service  area 
described  in  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  entitled  "San  Lula  Unit.  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project',  dated  December  17, 
1956.";  and 

Whereas  by  such  action  the  Senate  clearly 
expressed  lu  will  and  intent  to  the  effect 
that  It  was  unwilling  to  exempt  any  part 
of  the  San  Luis  project  or  any  waters  flowing 
Into  and  out  of  the  San  Luis  Reaervolr  from 
applicable  provisions  of  Federal  law;    and 

Whereas  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea 
concurred  in  the  action  of  the  Senate  by 
passage  of  S.  44  without  Incorporating  In 
such  bill  any  provision  comparable  to  aec- 
tlon  6(a);  and 

Whereas  a  proposed  iigreement  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  State 
of  California  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-488 
and  Is  now  before  that  committee  for  Its 
consideration;  and 

Whereas  that  agreement.  If  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, would  result  In  effectuating  the  policy 
contained  In  section  6(a)  set  out  above  and 
would  counteract  the  expressed  policy  and 
Intent  of  the  Congress    and 

Whereas  In  view  of  the  determination  by 
the  Committee  on  Iniierlor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs that  hearings  on  the  propoaed  agree- 
ment will  not  be  conducted:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  la  hereby 
requested  (1)  to  adopt  a  committee  resolu- 
tion expressing  Its  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  between  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  SUte  of  California 
heretofore  submitted  to  the  committee  pur- 
suant to 'Public  Law  86-488,  and  (2)  to 
notify  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
:iny  such  agreement  hereafter  submitted  to 
the  committee  should  conform  to  the  policy 


and    Intent   expreaaed    by   the   Congreaa    la 
enacting  Public  Law  86-488. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  morning  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  made  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  San  Luis 
contract,  and  I  urged  the  committee  to 
reject  the  contract  for  the  time  being, 
until  a 'thorough  legal  analysis  of  the 
contract  can  be  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  of  this  morning  ht  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  of  SEiTAToa  Watni:  Moksx  Betokk 
Sematx  Comuittez  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
la* ArrAnts  on  San  Luis  Agxeemknt  April 
10.  1962 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  first  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  for 
affording  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
this  morning  and  express  my  views  on  Senate 
Resolution  822,  relating  to  the  San  Luis  con- 
tract, which  I  Introduced  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  Senators  Douglas  and  Proxmike. 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
had  previously  decided  not  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  San  Luis  contract  and  I  am  therefore 
grateful  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  com- 
mittee for  reconsidering  the  mlitter. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  some  members  of  the 
committee  that  In  1959  this  committee  unan- 
imously reported  a  bill,  8.  44,  which  author- 
ised construction  of  the  San  Luis  project 
which  la  adjacent  to,  and  a  unit  of.  the 
Central  Valley  project  in  California.  It  wUl 
alao  be  recalled  that  the  Senate  after  4  days 
of  debate  decided  to  delete  from  the  bill  a 
provision  (section  6(a) )  which  exempted  the 
so-called  State  service  area  from  the  160- 
acre  limitation.  This  limitation,  which  has 
been  In  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  limits 
the  amount  of  water  purchaaed  by  one  per- 
aon  to  that  amount  sufficient  to  Irrigate  160 
acres,  or  320  acres  In  the  case  of  huaband 
and  wife.  The  purpoae  of  thla  law  la  to 
distribute  benefits  from  Federal  subsidies  as 
widely  as  economically  practicable,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  family  farm. 

My  resolution  Is  consistent  with  the  Intent 
of  the  Senate  In  1969  when  it  refused  to 
exempt  the  State  service  area.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  haa.  In  effect,  by  sign- 
ing the  San  Luis  contract  which  exempts 
the  State  service  area  altered  the  policy  of 
the  Congreaa  by  doing  what  both  the  Houae 
and  the  Senate  reftised  to  do. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  majority  of  thla 
committee  may  agree  with  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  I  am  sure 
that  If  the  committee's  review  of  this  im- 
portant problem  indicates  that  the  contract 
under  consideration  violates  the  intent  of 
the  Congreaa,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  return 
the  contract  to  the  Department  with  its 
stamp  of  disapproval. 

Today  we  are  In  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion we  were  In  on  May  6,  1959.  Then  we 
had  before  us  a  bill;  now  we  have  before  us 
a  contract,  an  Instrument  which  will  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  The  bill  and 
the  contract  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
problem.  The  contract  merely  seeks  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  But 
an  extraneous  matter  haa  Intruded  Itself  in- 
to the  contract.  I  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  was  deliberately  and  after  lengthy 
debate  excised  from  the  legislation. 

Since  dlacuaalng  this  subject  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  AprU  2,  I  have  had  reviewed 
again  the  contract  between  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
was  published  in  the  RscoRO  on  the  same 
day  that  the  debate  took  place,  and  appears 
at  pages  5717  to  6721  of  the  Conorxssional 


RK30RD.  By  this  time  I  hope  that  every  Sena- 
tor has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
document. 

The  San  Luis  contract  relnforoas  the  argu- 
ments which  the  Senator  £roin  Illinois  and 
I  made  agalnat  the  original  bUl  before  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  8.  44  was  deleted.  Conaequentiy, 
I  hope  action  Is  taken  to  hold  up  automaUc 
approval  of  the  contract  tmtU  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
and  study  this  contract.  I  call  the  commit- 
tee's attention  to  tUe  component  parts  of  the 
joint  service  facility  as  set  forth  In  the  con- 
tract.   These  consist  of  the: 

1.  San  Luis  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

2.  San  Luia  forebay,  related  dam.  and  re- 
lated wasteway. 

3.  San  Luis  pumplng-generatlng  plant. 

4.  San  Luis  Canal,  but  not  Including  water 
service  ttirnouts  and  check  structures  and 
other  appurtenances  speciflcaUy  associated 
with  such  turnouts. 

5.  Flood  retention  baalns,  floodways,  out- 
let channels,  wasteways,  equalizing  reser- 
voirs check  structures,  and  other  structures 
as  necessary  for  the  proper  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  San  Lula  Canal. 

6.  Mile  18  pumping  plant. 

7.  Switchyard  and  related  electrical  facili- 
ties at  San  Luis  pumplng-generatlng  plant 
and  at  mile  18  pumping  plant.  Including 
any  necessary  transmission  facilities  between 
such  plants.  (Congressional  Record,  April  2 
pp.  6717-5718.) 

Is  it  not  significant  that  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  construct  all  these 
facilities?  Engineers  of  the  Bxireau  of  Rec- 
lamation will  design  and  build  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir,  the  canals  and  other  facilities. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  on  this 
point  to  Indicate  that  ifa  a  State  project. 
No.  It  is  obviously  a  Federal  project. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  contract 
provides  that  the  State  of  California  will  be 
called  on  to  contribute  an  "equitable"  por- 
tion of  the  coat.  What  la  thla  equitable 
share?  According  to  aectlon  16  of  the  con- 
tract. "The  State  shall  pay  56  percent  and 
the  United  States  shall  pay  45  percent  of 
the  actual  cost  of  construction."  Obviously, 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  Joint-use 
facilities  is  very  substantial. 

How  are  the  benefits  divided?  I  call  the 
committee's  attention  to  aectlon  19(a) 
which  indicates  that  at  the  reservoir,  the 
State's  part  of  the  project,  will  receive  62.38 
percent  of  the  water  and  at  the  most  dis- 
tant reaches  of  the  project,  the  State  will 
receive  up  to  84.43  percent  of  the  water. 
Here  are  the  percentages  listed  In  the  con- 
tract, appearing  at  page  6719  of  the  April 
2  Congressional  Record: 

"operation  and  use  or  joint-use  r agilities 

"19.  (a)   The  rights  to  uae  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  joint-use  facilities  ar 
as  follows: 


allocated 


"SUte 

shsre 

(percent) 

Federal 

share 

(percent) 

Foaturc: 

Sf^n  Lul.s  Reservoir 

S2.3S 
S2.38 

52.38 
fi2.38 
M.30 

M.ao 

60.17 
7.5  41 
84. 4S 

47  fi2 

Pun  Luis  forebsy 

47  63 

Sun  Luis  pumplng-generatlng 
plant 

47.  fi2 

San  Luis  Canal,  reach  1 

Mile  18  pumping  plant 

San  Luis  Canal: 

Reach  2 

47  62 
4.VS0 

46.80 

Reach  3 

30.83 

Reach  4 

25  40 

Reach  5 

15  .W" 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  figures  It  Is  clear 
that  the  rights  of  California  are  carefully 
protected  to  tbe  hundredth  of  a  percentage 
point. 

In  reading  the  record  of  the  hearings  on 
the  San  Louis  project  In  1959,  I  recall  a 
somewhat  prophetic  comment  by  my  col- 
league,  Mr.    Ullman,    from    my   own    State. 
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_Jin   UixMAN   remarked   that  Cali- 

fomia  people  were  very  touch  bargainers. 
I  am  wondering  who  wrote  thla  contract. 
DM  the  repreeentatlyee  of  the  economic  In- 
tai— >e  in  CallfonUa  write  It?  Thia  con- 
tract protects  with  great  exactneaa,  a«  I  have 
Indicated,  the  Interest  of  those  who  will 
benefit.  The  question  which  the  members 
•f  this  committee  should  consider  :a:  Does 
It  adequately  protect  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States* 

I  call  the  committees  attention  to  an- 
other provision  of  the  contract  which  re- 
lates to  the  definition  of  the  SUte  service 
area.  The  State  service  area  Is  defined  as 
an  area  ouUlde  the  Federal  San  Luis  area 
I  know  of  no  one  who.  up  to  this  hour, 
has  precisely  defined  Vbm  boundaries  of  the 
SUte  service  area.  I  presume  It  can  be 
any  area  which  can  be  connected  by  a 
canal  to  the  San  Luis  Reservoir  or  the  San 
Luis  Canal.  Is  It  possible  that  the  propo- 
nenu  of  the  legislation  and  authors  of  the 
contract  refrained  from  defining  the  State 
service  area  so  that  the  big  landowners  un- 
der what  might  be  called  "water  gerryman- 
dering" would  get  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
water  ^ 

It  U  well  known  that  because  of  the  free 
Interest  provUlon  of  the  reclamation  law. 
the  power  subsidies  and  nonreimbursable 
features  such  as  flood  control,  that  water 
from  Federal  projects  la  much  cheaper  than 
Irrigation  water  purchased  from  State  or  pri- 
vate projects.  I  am  wondering  If  the  Inter- 
est of  the  people  of  California  Is  protected 
adequately  by  thU  contract.  The  general 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  sad- 
dled with  the  costs  of  the  noninterest  pro- 
vision m  regard  to  the  Federal  San  Luis  area 
Are  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  CaUfornla 
going  to  have  to  bear  additional  burdens 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  big  landown- 
ers? This  Is  also  a  question  the  committee 
should  also  consider,  because  after  all.  the 
taxpayers  of  California  are  citizens  and  Ux- 
payers  of  the  United  States. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  portion  of  the  contract 
which  states  that  the  Joint-use  facilities 
ahair  be  designed  and  constructed  by  the 
United  SUtes  In  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
the  Integration  and  continued  operation 
with  other  units  of  the  Federal  Central  Val- 
ley project.  I  further  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  that  part  of  the  contract 
(section  20)  which  provides  that  all  of  the 
Joint-use  facilities  may  be  transferred,  for 
operation  and  maintenance  purposes,  to  the 
State  of  California.  This  transfer  Is  con- 
tingent only  on  the  agreement  of  the  State 
authorities  and  the  United  States 

I  ask  this  question:  Are  those  who  actu- 
ally wrote  this  provision  into  the  contract 
planning  to  eventually  take  over  opera  thin 
and  maintenance  of  the  San  Luis  Federal 
unit' 

I  call  the  committees  attention  to  the 
provision  (18a)  In  the  contract  which  savs 
that  If  Congress  falls  to  appropriate  money 
the  "SUte  may  elect  to  assume  control  of 
the  Joint-use  facilities  and  complete  con- 
struction of  such  faculties  for  Its  own  use  " 

Last  week  on  the  Senate  fioor  I  developed 
this  point  regarding  application  of  the  llm- 
lUtlon  to  water  In  Federal  canals  and 
ditches  which  was  set  forth  in  the  Warren 
Act  as  follows:  "Prorided,  That  water  shall 
not  be  furnished  from  any  such  reservoir  or 
delivered  through  any  such  canal  or  ditch  t(i 
any  one  landowner  In  excess  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  Irrigate  180  acres  " 

I  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  under 
existing  law  the  160-acre  limitation  must  be 
applied  If  Federal  benefiU  are  received  I 
do  not  t>elleve  anyone  who  carefully  reads 
this  contract  can  logically  conclude  that 
there  will  l)e  no  Federal  t)enefits  accruing  to 
water  users  outside  the  Federal  San  Luis 
unit.  This  point  seems  crystal  clear.  The 
existence  of  the  San  Luis  Reservoir  and   Its 


appurtenances,  at  the  cost  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  Federal  taxpayers'  money, 
would  benefit  California;  otherwise  the  State 
would  build  the  project  entirely  at  Its  own 
cost. 

Finally.  I  will  briefly  emphasize  two  major 
points. 

In  the  Ivanhoe  decision  the  US  Supreme 
Court  said  the  purpose  of  reclamation  Is  to 
"benefit  people,  not  land"  and  to  distribute 
they  benefits  "In  accordance  with  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of 
Individuals  ' 

This  Is  Indeed  the  worst  time  In  history 
from  the  viewpoint  of  these  who  may  benefit 
from  our  reclamation  program  to  breach  the 
family  farm  provUlon  of  our  reclamation 
law  Taxpayers  In  the  humid  East  and  In 
the  Midwest  will  be  prejudiced  against 
worthy  reclamation  projects  If  this  contract 
Is  approved. 

The  cause  of  reclamation  will  be  associated 
with  great  subsidies  to  factories  In  the  field, 
to  great  landowners  such  as  the  Kern  County 
Land  Co  and  others  who  fatten  on  the 
misery  and  exploltaUon  of  migrant  labor 
There  Is  a  great  moral  Issue  here  as  well  as 
an  economic  one  I  quote  from  a  recent 
communication  of  Father  Vlzzard  of  the 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 

•It  would  be  tragic  if  by  action  of  this 
administration  conditions  should  develop  in 
this  country  which  would  call  forth  the  re- 
joinder, physician,  heal  thyself:  for  If  the 
Solicitor's  opinion  Is  allowed  to  stand  It  will 
open  the  door  wide  to  Increased  and  more 
tenacious  land  monopoly  In  California. 

■'Aceptance  of  the  Solicitors  opinion 
would  be  gravely  dLsappolntIng  and  Impos- 
sible to  explain  to  those  who  are  convinced 
that  the  family  farm  and  not  land  monop<jly 
deserves  support  of  public  policy" 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  also  prepared  a  de- 
tailed legal  analysis  of  the  Solicitor's  opinion 
of  December  26.  1961  on  the  San  Luis  agree- 
ment Time  win  not  permit  me  to  read  this 
opinion  to  the  committee,  but  I  ask  that 
It  be  Included  In  the  hearing  record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks  I  urge  that  It  be 
studied  serlou.sly  by  every  member  of  the 
committee,  before  final  action  u  taken  on 
this  contract 

Because  of  the  lmf>ortance  of  this  hearing, 
and  the  widespread  Interest  It  has  prompted. 
I  ask  that  the  hearing  of  today  be  printed 
and  that  copies  be  made  available  to  those 
who  are  Interested 

I  am  Indeed  grateful  to  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  time 
you  have  allotted  for  my  testimony 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  a  legal  analysis  of  the  contract 
and  I  ofTer  it  now  It  Is  under  the  head- 
line "Illegality  of  the  Agreement  Dated 
December  30.  1961.  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  California,  Re- 
specting the  San  Luis  Project."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  legal  mem- 
orandum be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Hart 
in  the  chair*      Is  there  objection? 

There  beinp;  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

IlXSCALTTT    or   THE   AoaEZMCNT   DaTD)    DeCIM- 

SEK  30.    1861.   BrrwDDf   thx   Uniteb  States 

OF      AmEEICA      and      CalIEOENIA.      RESFEtTINC 

THE  San  Luis  Peoject 

Bases  of  the  Improvident  and  Illegal  c<.n- 
tract  dated  December  SO.  1961  entered  Into 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
California  For  the  Construction  and  Op- 
eration of  the  Joint-use  Facilities  of  the 
San  Luis  Unit"  are  misconceptions  of  the 
law  Thoee  erroneous  concepts  are  reflected 
In  the  opinion  dated  Decemt>er  26.  1961.  of 
the  St>llcltor  of  the  Department  of   the  In- 


terior declaring  Inapplicable  the  K>-c«Ued 
160-acre  limitation  of  reclamation  law. 
Reference  In  that  connection  Is  made  to  the 
fact  that  Secretary  Udall  has  done  that 
which  the  Congrees  unequivocally  and  In- 
tentionally refused  to  do.  At  a  time  when 
the  Nation  Is  moving  steadily  toward  land 
and  water  monopolies.  Secretary  Udall  ac- 
celerated the  process  by  unprecedented  and 
unwarranted  action 

An  analysis  of  the  Solicitor's  opinion  as  It 
relates  to  the  contract  for  the  Ban  Luis 
project  dispels  any  doubt  that  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  In  Senate  Resolution  822 
should  be  adopted 

Initial  error  contained  In  the  Solicitors 
opinion  stems  from  his  conclusion  as  to  the 
Import  of  the  leglalaUve  history  of  the  Ban 
Luis  Act  On  the  subject  the  opinion  de- 
clares 

"In  my  oplnl.m  the  leglslaUve  history 
clearly  Indicates  that  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend to  require  application  of  Federal  acre- 
age limitations  by  striking  sections  S(a)  and 

Not  only  Is  that  quoted  declaration  con- 
trary to  fact  but  the  opinion  subsequently 
rejects  the  thought  there  expressed.  There 
Is  only  one  conclusion  clearly  expreased  In 
the  legislative  history      It  Is  this: 

Congress  expressly  rejected  all  efTorU  to 
exempt  the  San  Luis  project  from  the 
excess  land  provisions  of  the  reclamation 
Uw  Congress  accomplished  that  express 
rejection  of  the  efloru  to  exempt  the  San 
Luis  project  from  the  acreage  UmlUtlon 
when  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  struck 
this  provision  from  the  bills  before  them 
"The  provUlons  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  shall  not  be  applicable  to  water 
deliveries  or  to  the  use  of  drainage  facilities 
serving  lands  under  contract  with  the  SUte 
to  receive  a  water  supply,  outside  of  the 
Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  entitled  San  LuU  Unit.  Central 
Valley  Project.'  dated  December  17,  19M- 
Any  effort  to  read  Into  the  legislative  his- 
tory any  other  InterpreUtlon  than  that  Jiut 
expressed  la  doomed  to  failure.  Tet  the 
opinion  U  based  upon  the  concept  that 
Congress  •  •  •  (dearly)  did  not  Intend 
to  require  appUcaUon  of  Federal  acreage 
limitations  by  striking  sections  6(a)  and 
7  '  Remove  that  fallacious  keystone  from 
the  opinion  and  It  collapses.  Uking  with  It 
the  agreement  between  the  United  SUtee  of 
America  and   California. 

Keeping  In  the  forefront  the  last  quota- 
tion from  the  opinion  reference  is  next  made 
to  this  sutement  from  It: 

"In  the  debates  on  the  San  Luis  Act  the 
principal  Issue  was  the  elimination  of 
provisions  expressly  exempting  the  SUte 
service  area"  » 

That  quoted  excerpt  Is  the  proper 
analysis  of  the  legislative  history,  pointing 
up  the  error  earlier  expressed  In  the  opinion 
on  page  1.  that  Congress  "clearly"  did  not 
Intend  to  make  applicable  the  excess  land 
provisions  when  It  rejected  the  attempU 
at  express  exemption  Logical  sequltur  of 
the  last  quoted  succinct  sUtement  would  be 
the  application  of  the  following  principle  of 
statutory  construction,  earlier  alluded  to  by 
the   Solicitor. 

•  Normally,  when  an  exemption  Is  removed 
from  a  bill  before  enactment,  the  presump- 
tion Is  that  the  legislative  body  Intended 
the  law  to  apply  In  the  situation  described 
In  the  exemption."  •■ 

Thus  the  opinion  at  page  24  places  the 
correct  analysis  upon  the  legislative  history; 
cites  the  appruprUle  principles  of  construc- 
tion on  page  7.  which  seemingly  should  be 
controlling  — and   then    reaches   aa    opposite 
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'  Solicitors  Opinion,  p  24. 
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conclusion.     In   fine,   that   approach   Is   the 
hallmark  of  the  opinion. 

Next  the  opinion  states:  "There  was  no 
clearly  expressed  consensus  as  to  what 
reclamation  law  would  mean  with  the  m- 
empUon  eliminated."  * 

Import  of  that  sentence  is  not  entirely 
clear  It  does,  however,  reflect  a  circum- 
stance In  which  th«  Solicitor  recognizes  he 
would  have  been  legally  sound  In  declaring 
applicable  to  the  San  Luis  project  the  kmg- 
esubllshed  precepts  of  the  land  poUclee  of 
the  National  Government,  which  are  geared 
to  preserving  the  fumily-slxe  farm.  Batlier 
than  piuYulng  that  course  he  rejected  the 
policy  and  struck  a  blow  for  land  and  water 
monopolies. 

There  then  follows  this  pertinent  sUte- 
ment •••  •  •  a  common  denominator  of 
leg^islatlve  Intent  can  be  derived  from  the  de- 
bates. First,  Congress  Intended  that  no 
benefits  were  to  be  conferred  on  the  SUte 
service  area  by  Federal  Investments  without 
carrying  the  burdeiu  of  Federal  law.'  " ' 

Here  again,  the  opinion's  hallmark:  Cor- 
rect analysis  of  the  legislative  history,  cor- 
rect Interpretation  of  the  law — wrong  con- 
clusion. 

The  quoUtlon  from  the  opinion  Invites 
reference  to  (a)  the  San  Luis  Act;  (b)  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  of  America  ar.d  California  piuiuant  to 
that  act;  calls  for  this  Inquiry:  Can  It  be 
logically  asserted  that  Federal  Investment 
confers  "no  benefits  on  the  SUte  service 
area"? 

Negative  response  Is  demanded  to  that 
question  From  the  language  of  the  act  It 
Is  abundantly  mani::est  tiiat  the  Federal  in- 
vestment actually  makes  possible  the  facili- 
ties which  are  tiaed  to  deliver  water  to  the 
ephemeral  SUte  service  area,  wherever  that 
area  may  be  located.  When  Congress  la  re- 
quested to  expend  huge  stuns  of  Federal 
fimds  to  buUd  a  project — albeit  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  SUte — It  Is  absurd  to  rule, 
as  does  the  opinion,  that  Federal  Investment 
does  not  confer  "beneflU  upon  the  SUte  serv- 
ice area." 

Pertinent  In  that  connection  is  thla  reci- 
tation from  the  egreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  California: 

"4.  Whereas  the  SUte  and  Federal  acts 
previously  referred  to  autbortaed  the  (a) 
coordinated  operation  of  certain  San  Luis 
unit  facilities,  known  as  joint-use  facili- 
ties, and  (b)  an  e<iuiUble  sharing  of  the 
costs  of  these  facilities  by  the  SUte  and  the 
United  States;". 

What  Is  meant  by  the  "equltebie  sharing 
of  the  cosU"?     There  is  a  single  answer  to 
that  query:  Federal  Inwatmenta  conferring 
benefiu  upon  the  Unds  to  be  served  by  the 
facilities  to  be  constructed.    What  are  thoee 
facilities?     A    large   and   coeUy   dam   to   be 
built   using  Federal    Investmente.     A   canal 
107  miles    long   using   Federal   Investments. 
Numerous  appurtenimt  facilities  and  struc- 
tures to  be  built  using  Federal  Investments — 
Federal    Investmente   in   materials:    Federal 
expenditures  In  paying  employees  to  design 
and  build  the  main  and  appurtenant  works. 
Federal  Investments — whether  In  whole  or 
In    part— confer    benefite    upon    the   service 
urea  of  the  SUte.    Teat  Of  the  correctness  of 
that  conclusion:   Withdraw  the  Federal  In- 
vestmente and  there  would  be  no  facilities 
to   bring   water    to   the   SUte   service  area, 
wherever  It  may  be. 
Again  from  the  agreement,  this  proviso: 
"Sharing  of  cosU  of  construction — 
"18.  The   SUte  shall   pay  55  percent  and 
the   United   SUtes  shall  pay   45  percent  of 
the  actual  cost  of  construction  •    •   •  of  the 
San  Luis  project." 

When  the  United  SUtca  of  America  pays 
45  percent  of  the  cosU  at  construction  of  a 
project.   It   makes   a  Federal   Investment;    a 


Federal  Investment  from  which  enures  huge 
benefits  to  the  SUte  service  area.  Any 
doubt  on  the  proposition  Is  removed  by  con- 
aae  redteUons  from  the  agreement: 

"17  •  •  •  (fl)  jjpaa  completion  of  oon- 
atructlon  and  transfer  of  the  Joint-use  facul- 
ties ••  •  the  United  SUtes  shall  submit 
to  the  State  a  final  accounUng  of  aU  costs 
and  expenses  Inctured  In  connection  with 
such  construction,  the  amount  of  the  toUl 
COSU  to  be  borne  by  each  party  and  the  total 
contribution  made  by  each  party." 

As  a  consequence  the  contract  requires 
that  a  balance  be  struck  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  Federal  Investmente  which  benefit  the 
SUte  service  area. 

Not  only  does  the  agreement  of  December 
80,  1961.  provide  for  Federal  investmente  to 
benefit  the  SUte  service  area,  It — and  some- 
what Incredibly  In  view  of  the  Solicitor's 
opinion — spells  out  with  specificity  the  meas- 
ure of  the  benefite  on  a  percentage  basis 
which  the  SUte  service  area  will  receive. 
In  that  connection  this  clause  is  most 
enlightening: 

"O^OATIOK    AMD    TJSE    OF    JOIKT-USE    FACIUTIXS 

"19.  (a)  The  righte  to  use  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  joint-tise  facilities  are  allocated  as 
follows : 
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The  Federal  invcstznente;  the  allocations 
of  benefits  derived  from  the  San  Luis  proj- 
ect, ail  as  set  forth  above,  must  be  read  on 
the  background  of  this  statement  from  the 
opinion: 

"Section  2  of  the  Warren  Act  standing 
alone  requires  the  application  of  acreage 
IlmlUtlons  wh««  the  United  SUtes  coop- 
erates with  an  entity  (here  the  SUte)  In  the 
oonstmctlon  of  Irrigation  facilities  even 
where  no  Mderal  subsidy  la  extended  to  the 
lands  served  by  the  entity."  * 

Ones  again  the  opinion  correctly  sUtes 
the  law.  However,  having  attained  the  high 
plateau  of  sound  reason  from  which  there 
cotild  emanate  but  a  single  conclusion — the 
appllcablltty  of  the  160-acre  limitation  to 
the  State  service  area.  It  topples  Into  Ite  most 
grievous  error.     Fsr,  declares  the  opinion  : 

"We  should  not  preclplUte  a  conflict  with 
a  SUte  which  Congress  was  careful  to  avoid, 
unless  such  cmflict  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
national  policy."^ 

It  is  Impossible  to  perceive  any  basis  for 
the  statement  just  quoted.  Does  It  neces- 
sarily follow  that  there  Is  a  Federal -State 
oonfUct  by  reason  of  a  historical  policy  stem- 
ming from  the  Homestead  Act?  That  in- 
quiry Is  especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  much  of  California  was  settled  by 
reason  of  effectuation  of  the  policy  of  main- 
taining family-size  farms.  Dissipating  the 
Solicitor's  fallacious  reasoning  as  to  Federal- 
State  conflict;  indeed,  the  rationale  of  his  en- 
tire opinion  is  this  statement  by  the  Highest 
Court: 

"Ttom  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation program  in  1902,  the  policy  as  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  has  been  one  requir- 


ing that  the  benefite  therefrom  be  made 
available  to  the  largest  number  of  people, 
consistent,  of  course,  with  the  puMlc  good. 
This  pc^cy  has  been  accompUshad  by  limit- 
ing the  quantity  of  land  in  a  ilnsle  owner- 
ship to  which  project  water  might  be  sup- 
plied. It  has  been  applied  to  public  land 
opened  up  for  entry  luider  the  reclamation 
law  as  well  as  privately  owned  lands,  which 
might  receive  project  water.  (See  Taylw. 
"The  Excess  Land  Law:  Breeutlon  of  a  Pub- 
lic Policy,"  64  Yale  L.a.  477.) 

"SlgnificanUy,  where  a  particular  project 
has  been  exempted  because  of  Ite  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  Congress  has  always  made 
such  exemption  by  express  enactment." » 

Failure  of  the  Solicitor  to  cite  the  above- 
quoted  and  emphasized  suteskent  from  a 
case  squarely  in  point,  tends  fxnther  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  his  opinion. 
Final  reference  is  made  to  the  agreement 
which  was  executed  by  the  UiUted  SUtes  of 
America  and  California  by  reason  of  the 
opinion  reviewed  above.  It  U  Im^iosslble  to 
contemplate  an  arrangement  which  Is  more 
prejudicial  to  the  United  States  of  America: 
beneficial  to  California.  There  passes  to  Cali- 
fornia control  of  a  vast  Federal  Investment 
paid  for  by  all  the  people.  Undoubtedly  that 
the  contract  Is  the  opening  w«dge  for  the 
seiziire  of  the  entire  Central  Valley  reclama- 
tion project.  Nowhere  in  the  dociunent  is 
there  a  means  of  determining  the  actuai  ex- 
tent of  Federal  responaibility  In  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project.  It  Is  impossible,  moreover,  to  as- 
oerUln  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  full 
obllgaUon  which  the  National  Oovemment 
incurs  by  this  wholly  one-aided  anangement. 
It  follows  necessarily  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  could  not  abandon  the  ftinda- 
mental  precepte  of  the  reclamation  law  in 
regard  to  the  acreage  limitation  and  to 
contract  with  California  that: 

"19.  (b)  The  SUte  shall  not  be  restricted 
In  the  exercise  of  ite  allocated  right  to  the 
use  of  the  capacities  of  the  joint-use  facili- 
ties for  water  service  outside  the  Fteleral 
San  LuLs  unit." 

As  a  consequeiice  Congress  slionld  refuse 
to  approve  the  contract  in  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  to  es- 
sence, I  have  analyzed  this  contract  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  Uie  reclamation 
law  of  1902  and  from  the  standpotot  of 
the  Warren  Act  of  1911.  In  my  opinion 
the  contract  between  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Califomia  is  not  a 
sound  one.  I  consider  it  to  be  an  illeKal 
contract,  in  violation  of  both  of  these 
basic  laws  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  protection  of  the 
160-acre  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  am  seeking  is  a 
postponement  of  final  consideration  of 
this  contract  until  the  S^iaie,  through 
its  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  can  conduct  its  own  lecal  analysis 
of  the  contract.  I  think  ttie  Senate 
owes  this  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  that  it  would  lead  to  renewed 
negotiations  between  Califomia  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  result  could 
be  a  different  contract. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  point  out — as  I 
did  this  morning,  when  I  ameared  t>e- 
fore  the  Interior  Committee— that  no 
one  can  tell  us  where  the  Califomia 
State  service  area  will  be,  imder  this 
contract.  The  first  thing  we  should  in- 
sist on  is,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  blue- 
print of  exactly  what  the  contract  will 
cover. 


P 


•  Solicitors  Opinion,  p.  24. 
»  Solicitor's  Opinion,  p.  84. 


•SoUdtorl  Opinion,  p.  38. 

'  Solicitor's  Opinion,  p.  28. 


■/ronoe  Irrig.  Dist.  v.  McCracken,  357  U.S. 
275.  292    (1957). 
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Second.  California  has  some  great  re- 
sp(NnslbiUUes  In  connection  with  this 
matter.  If  it  Is  to  get  the  Important 
benefits  which  will  flow  to  it  under  the 
San  Luis  contract.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  contract,  if  put  into  effect,  will  con- 
stitute a  windfall  to  the  great  land  cor- 
porations of  California,  many  of  which 
own  millions  of  acres  of  land.  I  put  all 
that  data  in  the  Ricord  on  April  2 ;  and 
I  believe  the  matter  must  be  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  unjustified  and  un- 
deserved windfalls  of  which  these  great 
land  corporations  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  warn  the  Senate 
to  look  out  for  this  contract,  because  in 
my  Judgment  it  will  turn  out  to  be  pretty 
much  of  a  source  of  municipal  water 
supply  for  town  after  town  in  California 
These  towns  might  very  well  turn  out 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  substantial 
Federal  subsidies,  because  of  the  fact 
that  over  $200  million  of  Federal  funds 
have  gone  into  the  San  Luis  project  in 
the  first  Instance. 

I  think  all  these  legal  aspects  of  the 
matter  need  to  be  explored  fully  That 
Is  why  I  urge  postponement  of  the  con- 
tract. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
very  much  for  his  courtesy  in  yieldins 
to  me. 

I  close  by  saying  to  the  Senate  now — 
as  I  said  this  morning  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — that 
we  had  better  give  heed  to  the  telegram 
which  was  sent  to  this  body  by  Oovernor 
Brown,  of  California,  on  May  7.  1959 — a 
communication  which  in  my  judgment 
had  a  good  Infiuence  on  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  The  Ctovemor  of  California 
sent  it  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EwoLEl.  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Senate.  The  telegram  reads  as 
follows : 

Sackamkitto.  Caiut    Maj/  7,  1959 
Senator  Claib  Emcls. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Having  seen  many  statcnienU  In  the  press 
rvgardlng  the  application  of  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  to  the  San  Luis  project.  I 
wlah  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  In  the 
paat  regarding  this  matter.  Upon  the  basts 
of  my  own  legal  analysU  and  that  of  all  my 
legal  advlaors  I  am  convinced  that  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  do  and  win  apply  to 
aU  Federal  facilities  and  service  areas  of  the 
San  LuU  project  In  addition,  with  or  with- 
out the  language  contained  In  section  0(ai 
under  S  44,  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
do  not  and.  In  my  view,  should  not  apply  to 
the  State  faclllUea  and  State  service  areas 
of  the  project.  I  am.  and  I  believe  that  the 
California  Legislature  also  Is,  opposed  to  any 
unjust  enrichment  or  monopolization  of 
benefits  by  owners  of  large  landholdlngs  as 
a  result  of  either  Federal  or  State  operation 

However,  I  feel  that  the  handling  of  this 
matter.  Insofar  as  State  activities  are  con- 
cerned In  relation  to  this  project  or  other 
State  construction,  should  come  as  a  result 
of  State  legislation.  I  Intend,  at  an  appro- 
priate time  and  before  contracts  are  exe- 
cuted, to  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
California  Legislature  In  order  to  preclude 
the  undesirable  'results  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, but  I  firmly  believe  that  this  matter 
should  not  delay  either  Federal  or  State 
authorization  or  construction 

KOMUND   O    Brown 

A  Governor 


April  10 


The  California  people  got  the  author- 
ization, but  now  they  want  the  contract. 
I  say  most  respectfully  that  good  faith 
requires  California's  making  clear  to  us 
the  limits  of  its  State  service  area,  and 
Justifies   our    insisting    also    that    these 
monopolies,    these   large   land    corrwra- 
tions.  do  not  get  the  windfalls  to  which 
I  have  referred.    The  only  way  in  which 
that  can  be  done  Is  for  the  California 
Legislature  to  give  that  guarantee  to  the 
people   of   the   United   States      But   the 
California  Legislature  has  not  done  so. 
At  the  hearing  this  morning  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  California  said 
that    in    1961,   some   bills  to  this  effect 
were   introduced,   but   were   not   passed 
Mr.    President,    why   should    Uiey    have 
been  passed?    If  they  think  they  can  get 
the  contract  without  passing  such  le«is- 
lation.  of  course,  they  are  going  to  try 
to   get   the   contract,   and   not   pass  the 
bills. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  should  hold 
the  Oovernor  of  California  to  his  tele- 
gram of  May  7,  1959,  and  the  Senate 
should  make  clear  that  no  contract  will 
be  issued  until  California  lues  up  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  con- 
tract to  expect  of  California,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  give  us  the  assurance  to  which 
we  are  entitled,  as  reKards  what  is  cov- 
ered by  the  so-called  State  service  area 
California  should  also  guarantee  that 
these  large  land  corporations  and  mo- 
nopolies are  not  going  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Federal  subsidy  to  the 
tune  of  about  $200  million  of  the  funds 
of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  which 
they  have  poured  into  the  San  Luis  proj- 
ect. Whenever  California  is  willing  to 
do  that.  I  will  then  .say,  let  us  go  on  with 
the  contract. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  stop  fighting  in  this  controversy;  and, 
for  whatever  they  may  be  worth.  I  shall 
make  my  services  available  to  those  who 
will  join  in  the  fight  against  this  de- 
termined attempt  to  do  damage  to  the 
160-acre  limitation.  I  intend  to  fight 
for  as  many  years  as  may  be  required 
until  finally  we  get  this  issue  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  I 
am  satisfied  that  once  we  get  it  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  both  the  reclama- 
tion law  of  1902  and  the  Warren  Act  of 
1911  are  bound  to  be  so  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  to  reverse  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  its  Solicitor, 
insofar  as  this  contract  is  concerned. 


THE     PORTLAND,      OREO,      UNION- 
INDUSTRIES    SHOW 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Portland 
Oreg.,  from  May  25  through  the  30th, 
will  be  the  site  of  the  now-famous 
Union-Industries  Show.  It  is  produced 
by  the  AFL-CIO  Union  Label  and  Serv- 
ice Trades  Department.  Joseph  Lewis 
is  the  shows  director,  and  also  Is  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  this  important  de- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, 

This  unique  exhibition  is  an  excellent 
example  of  labor-management  coopera- 
tion. Joseph  Lewis  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  teamwork  between  un- 
ion workers  and  managers  of  industries. 


and  this  event  is  a  graphic  demonstra- 
tion of  union -made  goods  and  union 
services.  It  shows  how  employees  and 
employers  can  work  together  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans.  It  proves  that 
union  labels,  shop  cards,  and  sendee  but- 
tons are  the  symbols  of  good  will  among 
unions,  industry,  and  the  consuming 
public. 

This  will  be  the  1962  AFI,-C10  Union - 
Industries  Show,  open  to  the  general 
public,  admission  free,  with  Its  more 
than  $22  million  worth  of  action-packed 
all-union  di.splays  showing  virtually  all 
the  crafts  and  skills  and  services  of  union 
workers  and  the  products  and  services 
of  fair  management. 

The  Union -Industries  Show  will  oc- 
cupy all  usable  exhibit  space  In  the 
splendid  exhibition  facility  of  the  Port- 
land Memorial  Coliseum,  with  Its  total 
floor  space  of  over  100.000  square  feet. 
Capital  prizes  and  souvenirs  to  be  award- 
ed the  thousands  who  will  attend  or- 
ganized labors  colorful  extravaganza 
will  be  worth  more  than  $80,000. 

Staged  each  year  in  a  different  major 
American  city,  the  Union-Industries 
Show  is  sponsored  and  produced  by  the 
AFL-CIOs  national  union  label  and 
service  trades  department,  and  is  known 
worldwide  as  "the  show  with  a  pur- 
pose." 

Why  do  labor  unions,  their  fair  em- 
ployers, and  so  many  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  put  so  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  so  many  man- 
hours  of  toil  into  producing  this  the 
worlds  largest  labor-management  ex- 
hibition and  then  throw  the  doors  open 
to  everyone— with  free  admission  and 
nothing  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale? 

Of  course,  it  is  a  tremendous  effort  to 
build  better  business  for  the  union  em- 
ployer, but.  most  of  all.  It  la  to  let  the 
world  know  of  the  harmonious  relations 
existing  between  labor,  management 
and  Government  in  our  free  society  un- 
der this  system  of  free  enterprise. 

So,  Mr.  President,  Portland  Is  the 
place  to  be.  from  May  25  through  May 
30  of  this  year.  And  the  AFL-CIO 
Union-Industries  Show  is  the  thing  to 
see.  Against  the  spectacular  back- 
ground of  Mount  Hoods  towering  11,245 
feet — only  89  minutes  from  the  mag- 
nificent Pacific  Ocean — and  surrounded 
by  reminders  of  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion's farthest  frontier,  you  will  enjoy 
viewing  organized  labor's  greatest  ef- 
fort for  the  year.  Visit  the  City  of  Roses 
and  come  to  the  1962  Union-Industries 
Show. 


CHEMICAL  PROGRESS  WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  this 
week.  April  9  to  April  13,  Is  being  ob- 
served nationally  as  Chemical  Progress 
Week.  This  week  has  been  set  aside  to 
spotlight  the  many  fine  advancements 
made  by  the  chemical  industry  and  its 
thousands  of  workers  to  contribute  to 
healthier,  more  comfortable,  safer  lives 
for  every  American,  The  chemical  In- 
dustry has  made  a  vital  contribution  to 
our  race  for  outer  space,  as  well  as  In  the 
development  of  synthetic  fibers  and  mir- 
acle drugs. 


1962 
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This  important  industry  provides  us 
with  many  of  the  goods  essential  to  our 
health,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  transpor- 
tation, communication,  defense,  sxkI 
other  needs.  The  chemical  industry 
converts  raw  materials  into  more  than 
10,000  chemical  products  In  more  than 
12,500  plants  operated  by  thousands  of 
chemical  manufacturers.    In  New  York 
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early  fifties. 
It: 


As  James  B.  Conant  put 


The    coup    d'eUt   In    Prague,    the    BerUn 
hlockade,  the  Korean  war  demonstrated  the 
kind  of  worM  In  which  we  lived,  a  divided 
world,  and  the  dtvlalon  was  broad  and  deep 
Tlw  laaue  was  freedom. 

The  onergence  of  a  Communist  Soviet 


Western  unity  was  strained,  on  some 
occasions  almost  to  the  breakixqr  point 
Our  major  NATO  allies  laanehed  an  ill- 
fated  military  action  In  the  Middle  East 
and  we  were  embarrasaed  that  they 
would  take  so  serious  and  so  ill-advised 
a  step  without  even  consulting  us. 

During  the  1950's  we  encaged  In  sum- 


State,  we  have  1.500  chemical  industry     '^^^^  fs  a  major  industrial  and  miliUry     n^t  conferences  which  produced  hopeful 


establishments,    employing    64,000   peo 
pie. 

For  every  10.000  persons  employed  In 
production  facilities  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, there  are  823  working  In  re- 
search— one  of  the  highest  proportions 
of  any  U.S.  manufactinlng  industry. 
The  chemical  industry  has  always  de- 
pended very  greatly  upon  basic  research 
and  development. 

I  am  happy  today  to  give  recognition 
to  the  progress  made  through  the  efforts 
of  the  chemical  Industry.  Through 
their  purposeful  research.  Americans 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  a  better  life; 
and  through  their  research  for  the  fu- 
ture, Americans  live  In  a  better  world. 


TRIUMPH  OF  THE  CAUSE  OP 
FREEDOM 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
broad  international  scene  there  are  sub- 
stantial Indications  that  the  tide  of  world 
events,  unfavorable  for  us  in  a  succes- 
sion of  diescoura^ng  events,  may  have 
turned  and  that  the  cause  of  freedom  Is 
now  on  the  ascendancy.  As  the  cold  war 
continues  on  through  Its  second  decade. 
a  sense  of  confidence  seems  to  be  return- 
ing to  the  West.  Spirits  are  recovering 
and  faith  in  our  capacity  to  Infiuence  the 
course  of  events  has  been  bolstered. 
This  has  not  been  brought  about  by 
dramatic  victories.  Instead,  the  West  Is 
coming  to  grips  with  the  realities  of  the 
cold  war  struggle. 

The  change  cannot  be  measured  In 
terms  so  dramatic  as  a  rollback  in  the 
Iron  Curtain  or  the  collapse  of  an  en- 
trenched Communist  regime.  Nor  is 
there  any  discernible  softening  In  Com- 
munist attitudes  or  objectives.  It  Is, 
rather,  that  the  free  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States  is  now  moving 
more  determinedly  and  with  a  greater 
sense  of  confidence. 

Before  undertaking  to  analyze  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  improvement  in  our 
overall  position,  let  us  examine  briefly 
the  background  and  the  general  course 
of  world  events  which  has  led  us  to  our 
present  situation.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  Powers  in  1945.  the  world  again 
seemed  safe — just  as  it  had  seemed  after 
the  First  World  War.  The  United  States 
then  enjoyed  a  position  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength  unequaled 
in  modern  history  or  any  other  time  of 
history.  Both  our  major  allies  and  our 
enemies  in  that  confiict  lay  devastated 
by  the  war.  No  nation,  indeed,  no  com- 
bination of  nations,  was  In  a  position  to 
challenge  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
political,  economic,  or  military  power. 

But  even  with  all  our  power  and  peace- 
ful Intent,  the  short-lived  euphoria  was 
totally  shattered  In  the  late  1940's  and 


power  that  frankly  sought  to  expand  Its 
totalitarian  oMitrol  was  a  fact  that  could 
not  be  denied  or  ignored. 

Though  slow  and  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge that  peace  was  not  secured, 
we  responded  to  the  challenge  of  world 
leadership  with  the  creation  of  NATO 
and  a  far-flung  alliance  system  which 
remains  an  essential  part  of  our  defense 
posture  today.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Marshall  plan  went  into  effect,  releasing 
European  talent  and  energy  to  rebuild 
half  a  continent  and  to  eliminate  condi- 
tions wlilch  made  the  area  vxilnerable  to 
Communist  subversion.  At  great  ex- 
pense, we  lavished  upon  friend  and  for- 
mer foe,  for  their  rehabilitation,  for  their 
growth  beyond  prewar  standards,  and 
for  their  armament  or  rearmament 
funds  in  huge  amounts — many  billions  of 
dollars  greater  than  the  total  extracted 
from  the  vanquished  by  the  victors  in  all 
former  wars  combined. 

Yet  peace  was  still  not  to  be.  Impe- 
rialism surged  from  Moscow,  and  even 
more  recklessly  from  Pelping. 

We  met  the  challenge  of  Korea  in  the 
only  way  It  could  be  met — with  armed 
force.  Working  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  fashioned  a  new  concept  of  col- 
lective action  to  resist  aggression.  But 
we  emerged  from  that  conflict  without 
decisive  victory  and  without  adequate 
new  policies  to  meet  changing  world 
conditions. 

The  policy  of  military  containment 
was  continued,  shoring  up  existing  mili- 
tary bases  around  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  bloc  and  establishing  new 
ones.  Bilateral  military  pacts  were 
signed  with  as  many  nations  as  possible, 
be  they  fledgling  or  mature.  More  often 
than  not,  there  was  little  real  mutuality 
in  our  mutual  security  agreements. 

The  post-Korea  period  was  character- 
ized by  the  slogans  "more  bang  for  a 
buck"  and  "massive  retaliation."  These 
described  a  doctrine — though  not  really 
a  policy — which  if  pursued  to  its  logical 
conclusion  could  but  ultimately  reduce 
our  military  alternatives  to  a  choice  be- 
tween nuclear  war  and  withdrawal. 

There  were  slogans,  too.  to  describe  our 
objectives.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  un- 
leashed so  as  to  permit  him  to  reconquer 
the  mainland  of  China.  And  there  were 
rash  words  about  liberation  of  Elastem 
Europe. 

The  containment  policy  which  had 
held  the  line  in  Etu-ope — though  no  one 
was  "liberated" — did  not  work  as  well  in 
southeast  Asia.  Communist  penetration 
of  the  Indochinese  peninsula  forced  the 
collapse  of  the  French  eny)lre  in  that 
area.  It  seemed  to  some  that  commu- 
nism, or  regimes  sympathetic  to  commu- 
nism, would  inevitably  engulf  the  whole 
of  that  area  so  rich  In  resources  and 
whose  people  were  so  ripe  for  exploita- 
tion. 


language  that  proved  to  be  devoid  of  sub- 
stance. Somehow  the  failure  to  achieve 
diplomatic  solutions  to  world  problems 
was.  by  intense  Soviet  pr(«)aganda  cam- 
paigns, turned  into  diplomatic  defeats 
for  the  West. 

There  was  a  s^ise  of  fnistration  and 
audible  grumbling  among  our  people 
Burning  with  a  will  to  win,  many  de- 
spaired for  want  of  suflkclent  policy  and 
direction. 

The  Mnphasis  on  foreign  aJd  shifted 
from  Western  Eur(^)e  azid  Japan,  where 
it  had  been  demonstratively  successful, 
to  the  so-called  und»devek4>ed  nations, 
some  of  them  in  theretofore  obscure 
areas  of  the  world.  This  outpoiuing  of 
aid  seined  but  an  ineffective  effort  to 
secure  the  unreliable  loyalty  of  autocratic 
regimes. 

In  1957,  the  Russian  feat  of  launch- 
ing a  satellite  captured  tbe  hnagination 
of  the  world.  There  was  no  question  at 
that  point  that  Russia  was  ahead  in  the 
race  into  spcMX.  Russia's  known  superi- 
ority in  rocket  thrust  lent  some  decree  of 
credence  to  the  claim  of  tedmical  su- 
periority over  the  West  Then,  too,  the 
Soviets  made  much,  propagandawise.  of 
their  claim  that  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  Communist  countries  exceed- 
ed our  own. 

In  the  eyes  of  om  friends.  UJ8.  policy 
an>eared  negative,  with  oar  action 
limited,  almost  always,  by  the  necessity 
to  react  to  Soviet  initiative.  Tliere  was 
real  doubt,  at  home  as  well  as  ataroad,  as 
to  whether  we  meant  what  we  said  and 
said  what  we  meant  No  one  doubted 
that  we  were  oiwosed  to  communism,  but 
there  was  sometimes  doubt  as  to  what 
kind  of  world  we  were  striving  to  create 
or  what  kind  of  world  we  would  create  if 
we  could.  Among  other  things,  we  were 
showing  ourselves  as  impaled  upon  the 
horns  of  that  old  pragmatic  dilemma  ; 
whether  we  should  support  a  colonial 
ally  when  we  doubted  it  was  morally 
right,  or  to  mipport  a  genuine  national- 
istic movement  wh«i  we  were  apprehen- 
sive about  its  future  orientation.  We 
preached  democracy  and  individual 
freedom,  but  we  often  granted  aid  to 
support  despotic  regimes  which  used  our 
aid  further  to  oppress  the  peofdes  for 
whose  welfare  our  aid  was  given. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  standing  of 
the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
declined  dining  the  last  half  of  the 
1950's.  Yet — and  in  spite  of  sputnik — 
there  had  been  no  sudden  or  dramatic 
change  in  econtnnic.  political  or  moral 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Rather,  there  ap- 
peared to  have  occurred  a  slow  erosion 
of  the  United  States  prestige  because  of 
increasing  doubt  about  this  country's  un- 
derstanding of  worid  developments  and 
its  capacity  for  and  will  to  exercise 
world  leadership. 
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Perhaps  U.S.  prestige  and  confldence 
reached  its  nadir  and  Soviet  prestige 
reached  its  zenith  at  the  Paris  Summit 
Conference  in  May  1960.  We  had  agreed 
to  participate  in  this  summit  confer- 
ence when  there  was  little  evidence  or 
hope  that  anything  constructive  could 
be  achieved.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
conference  which  Khrushchev  angrily 
and  abruptly  terminated  before  It  could 
get  underway,  bitterly  denouncing  the 
United  States  for  the  U-2  incident.  At 
the  same  time,  he  withdrew  an  invitation 
previously  extended  to  President  Eisen- 
hower to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  followed,  then,  Khrushchevs 
rude  performance  with  his  shoe  at  the 
United  Nations  and  his  demand  for 
"troika"  control  of  all  international  or- 
gsoiizations.  His  conduct  at  Paris  and 
later  at  the  United  Nations,  and  still 
more  recently  Russian  action  in  resum- 
ing atomic  tests  while  negotiations  were 
pending  at  Geneva,  served  to  Impress  the 
minds  of  neutralists  and  others  with  the 
cold  purpose  of  Soviet  leaders. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  these  incidents, 
or  any  one  of  them,  in  and  of  themselves, 
brought  about  a  turning  point  In  the 
trend  of  the  cold  war.  Just  as  the  dec- 
ade of  the  fifties  witnessed  no  single 
dramatic  defeat  for  the  West,  there  has 
been  no  single  readily  Identifiable  vic- 
tory or  Incident  to  serve  as  a  historical 
milestone.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  period  of  time  In  which  they  oc- 
curred may  represent  a  turning  point  in 
the  effectiveness  of  Russian  tactics  In  the 
formulation  of  world  opinion. 

The  turning  of  the  tide,  which  I  seem 
to  perceive,  may  prove  to  be  transitory 
or  illusory.  But  I  believe  the  facts  at 
hand  indicate  that  our  situation  is  def- 
initely Improved,  both  in  terms  of  our 
capacity  and  will  to  win  the  struggle 
and  In  terms  of  confidence  in  our  lead- 
ership at  home  and  abroad. 

As  opposed  to  our  wavering  posture 
of  the  fifties  there  is  now  a  perceptible 
hardening  of  our  position,  a  firmer 
measure  of  support  for  our  policies,  a 
clearer  understanding  of  our  problems, 
greater  confidence  In  the  strength  we 
are  prepared  to  bring  to  bear  in  the 
East- West  struggle. 

President  Kennedy's  performance  has 
contributed  materially  to  an  image  of 
vitality,  strength,  and  determination. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  sole  element. 
Bold  words  and  courageous  action  are 
essential,  but  standing  alone  they  are 
not  enough.  The  hardened  position  of 
the  West  has  been  and  will  be  effective 
only  to  the  degree  that  we  possess  the 
economic  and  military  strength  to  back 
it  up. 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  have  been  restored  to  a  position 
of  industrial  strength  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  substantial  part  with 
our  aid.  under  policies  formulated  in  the 
administration  of  President  Truman  and 
continued  imder  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy.  At  home,  we  are  once 
again  demonstrating  our  ability  to  re- 
bound from  economic  recession,  whether 
Democrat  or  Republican  be  in  the  White 
Houae.  The  military  buildup,  which  is 
now  coming  into  fruition,  is  the  cul- 
mination of  programs  Initiated  under 
President   Eisenhower  and  which  have 
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been  accelerated  under  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  increasing  support  for  the  U.S. 
position  in  the  United  Nations  is  in  con- 
sequence of  policies  whose  broad  out- 
hnes  have  been  consistent  imder  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions. These  actions  and  programs,  let 
me  emphasize,  are  bipartisan  in  origin 
and  support. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
rapid  expansion  of  the  United  Nations 
up  to  104  members  has  created  problems, 
and  that  there  Is  room  for  improvement 
in  the  organization's  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangements.  Yet.  the 
fact  remains  that  the  United  States  has 
never  lost  a  crucial  vote  in  the  history 
of  the  organization,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  has  felt  compelled  to  use  its  veto 
power  100  times.  Recently  the  United 
Nations  has  decisively  repulsed  the  So- 
viet troika  scheme,  overridden  the  Soviet 
opposition  to  Intervention  in  the  Congo, 
and  It  has  rejected  a  move  to  seat  the 
Communist  Chinese  by  a  larger  margin 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  usefulness  of  the  U.N  in  our  di- 
vided world  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent and  the  wisdom  of  our  support 
for  this  institution  has  been  regularly 
demonstrated — dramatically  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Congo. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
both  idealistic  and  realistic  in  its  view 
of  the  UJJ.  We  have  looked  for  no 
panacea  or  world  government.  Rather, 
we  have  envisaged  an  institution  which 
would  preserve  vitally  important  means 
of  communication  and  conciliation 
among  sovereign  countries  in  a  danger- 
ously revolutionary  world,  which  would 
at  least  encourage  its  members  to  live 
up  to  the  Ideals  of  the  charter,  and  which 
would  accept  global  peacekeeping  tasks 
to  the  extent  that  the  membership  was 
able  to  support  them.  The  record  on 
these  counts  generally  is  a  go«l  and  en- 
couraging one. 

During  the  period  since  May  1960.  we 
have  suffered  some  setbacks  and.  un- 
doubtedly, there  will  be  others.  There 
is  no  question,  for  example,  about  the 
misstep  made  with  regard  to  Cuba.  But 
there  is  considerable  debate  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  error.  There  is 
room  for  doubt  that  any  policy  beyond 
quiet  diplomatic  moves  could  ever  have 
made  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the 
Cuban  problem.  In  any  event,  much  of 
the  lost  ground  has  been  recouped  since 
the  so-called  invasion  attempt.  The 
Organization  of  American  States,  at  its 
recent  meeting  at  Puna  del  Este.  voted 
to  exclude  Cuba  from  that  Organization 
and  agreed  that  Castro's  brand  of  com- 
munism is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
inter- American  sy.sttm  Political  and 
economic  isolation  may  well  prove  to  be 
an  effective  remedy  for  the  Cuban 
malady. 

Despite  the  Cuban  incident  and  slow 
progress  in  other  problem  areas  of  the 
world,  the  fact  remains  that,  since  1960. 
the  free  world  position  has  not  been  nib- 
bled to  death  in  scattered  spots  around 
the  globe.  Long-range  U.S.  policy  and 
programs,  I  believe,  reflect  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  and  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  their  solutions 


I  have  said  that  there  was  no  aingle 
readily  identifiable  event  which  marks 
the  turning  of  the  tide  and  that  we 
have  achieved  no  major  single  triumph 
which  would  be  said  to  foretell  our  ulti- 
mate victory.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  evi- 
dence which  is  cumulative  In  nature 
which,  It  seems  to  me,  demonstrates  that 
things  are  going  better  for  us  than  they 
have  in  the  past  decade. 

Let  me  recite  some  of  the  things  which 
have  occurred  since  the  U-2  incident  in 
May  of  1960. 

Last  year,  the  Western  cause  benefited 
from  the  meeting  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  In  Vienna 
When  that  meeting  was  announced,  I 
thought  that  President  Kennedy  had 
made  a  mistake.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
events  proved  me  to  be  In  error.  All  re- 
ports indicate  that  this  was  a  most  real- 
istic confrontation.  It  must  have  been 
a  shocking  experience  for  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  had  been  hopeful  of  finding 
some  means  of  accommodation  between 
the  East  and  West,  to  learn  in  a  face-to- 
face  discussion  that  Khrushchev  was  as 
hard  as  nails  and  utterly  xmyleldlng. 

But  President  Kennedy  reacted  In  the 
right  way.    Upon  returning  from  Vienna, 
he  set  in  motion  action  to  give  tangible 
evidence  of  the  firmness  of  our  policies. 
Our   buildup   of   miUtary  strength   was 
augmented    and    accelerated    by   callup 
of  the  Reserve  Forces.     We  have  added 
almost  $4  billion  to  previously  planned 
military  budgets  of  the  current  and  fol- 
lowing years.    We  have  maintained  and 
increased  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrent 
capacity,  but  instead  of  continuing  to  de- 
pend almost  totally  upon  nuclear  weap- 
ons we   have  provided   greater  balance 
to  our  militar>  posture  by  adding  to  the 
strength  of  our  conventional  forces,  both 
in  terms  of  numbers  and  in  terms  of 
their  operational  readiness.    We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  respond  effectively  to  a 
wider  variety  of  military  challenges  that 
the  Communist  bloc  might  put  forward. 
Yet,  because  this  country  above  all  is 
dedicated  to  peace— though  not  at  the 
price  of  freedom— we  have  now  created 
an    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency.    This  has  been  done  In  the  belief 
that,  especially  compared  with  the  In- 
vestment in  armaments,  a  mere  fraction 
of  our  national  talent  and  Ima^natlon 
has  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
potential  benefits  that  may  be  realized 
in  arms  control  measures. 

The  political  unity  of  the  free  world 
nations  has  been  strengthened.  Fre- 
quent consultations  with  our  major  allies 
have  done  much  to  reverse  the  pattern 
of  disunity  that  was  apparent  during  the 
Suez  crisis. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  political  unity,  we  have 
encouraged  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  to  move  rapidly  to  make  the 
Common  Market  a  reality  and  we  are 
moving  in  concert  with  them  to  marshal 
the  economic  resources  of  the  free  world 
for  maximum  strength  to  apply  to  the 
economic  challenge. 

The  Berlin  crisis  and  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  Germany's  future  remain  basi- 
cally unchanged  and  combustible.  But  I 
believe  the  Kremlin  is  now  conrlnced 
that  we  mean  business  when  we  say  that 
we  are  determined  to  maintain  our  posi- 


tion there.  The  conviction  carried  by 
the  Western  defense  posture  has  per- 
mitted us  to  keep  the  diplomatic  door 
ajar  without  arousing  cries  of  appease 
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add  up,  I  believe,  to  substantial  Improve- 
ment of  the  UJ5.  position  and  the  free 
world  position  In  the  cold  war.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  margin  Is  not  great,  and 
the  issues  are  fearsomely  complex  and 
not  liable  to  early  and  final  solutions, 
yet  the  evidence  is  accumulating  that  the 
comer  has  been  timied.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  we  are  moving  with  firmness, 
courage,  and  confidence.  Our  people 
have  the  will  to  win  and  our  policy  and 
our  determined  purpose  Is  to  win  the 
goals  of  peace  and  freedom. 

The  problems  and  challenges  which 
still  face  us  are  of  tremendous  propor- 
tions. Much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring 
about  a  clearer  enunciation  of  our  broad 
objectives.  We  have  not  resolved  our 
policy  dilemma  with  respect  to  the  re- 
maining colonial  areas  and  our  foreign 
aid  program  still  suffers  from  lack  of 
realistic  direction  and  still  remains 
afflicted  with  much  short-range  expedi- 
ency. 

On  balance,  however,  we  are  moving 
forward  and  I  beUeve  there  is  a  basis 
for  caution  optimism.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  the  prospects  for 
peace,  security,  and  freedom,  are  brighter 
today  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
In  recent  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  In  the  chair) .  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BIANSPIELD.  I  commend  and 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  making  the  speech 
he  has  just  completed  making.  To  me, 
this  Is  the  kind  of  speech  which  has 
been  long  overdue.  The  Senator  Is  to  be 
commended  for  the  honesty  with  which 
he  has  approached  the  subject  and  the 
candor  which  he  has  displayed  In  cover- 
ing It.  He  has  done  a  distinct  service  In 
trying  to  avoid  the  pitfalls,  one  way  or 
another,  and  in  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
feet  of  the  Nation,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
groimd,  where  they  belong.  It  Is  a 
speech  which  has  been  long  overdue. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 


to  others 

In  South  Vietnam  the  West  is  express- 
ing its  determination  In  a  very  tangible 
way.  Though  I  acknowledge  some  mis- 
giving In  this  Instance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  boldness  and  vigor  of  the 
undertaking. 

Without  question  the  \JS.  decision  to 
resume  nuclear  tests  refiects  the  deter- 
mination inherent  In  our  policy.  What- 
ever feeling  the  Kremlin  may  have  en- 
tertained that  our  national  security 
could  be  compromised  by  Communist 
propaganda  campaigns,  our  strength  and 
firm  determination  must  surely  now  be 
the  subject  of  an  agonizing  reappraisal 
by  the  Soviets. 

The  action  taken  at  Punta  del  Este, 
followed  by  our  complete  trade  embargo 
with  Cuba,  will  serve  further  to  isolate 
Castro  and  constitutes  a  new  approach 
to  the  vexatious  Cuban  problem.  Its  ex- 
ample win  not  go  unnoticed  elsewhere. 

Other  profoundly  Important  develop- 
ments should  be  noted  within  this  over- 
all context.  Remedying  the  past  lack  of 
concentrated  effort  to  attend  to  the 
urgent  problems  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, this  country  and  its  Latin  Amer- 
ican friends  have  gone  into  partnership 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  re- 
lieve poverty  and  overcome  social  In- 
justice in  the  great  continent  to  the 
south.  Already  we  have  made  commit- 
ments of  more  than  $900  million  in  loans 
and  grants  to  assist  in  housing,  educa- 
tional, economic,  health,  and  other  pro- 
grams in  Latin  countries.  There  are 
bound  to  be  serious  difficulties  in  carry- 
ing out  such  a  program — a  program 
which  is  in  fact  dedicated  to  peaceful 
revolution.  Yet— and  whether  or  not  the 
Alliance  program  had  been  established — 
there  was  bound  to  be  a  revolution  In 
South  America.  By  putting  forth  the 
Alliance  we  have  accepted  this  fact  and 
have  dedicated  ourselves  to  promoting 
and  molding  the  inevitable  changes  into 
channels  more  peaceful  and  humane 
than  violent  and  brutal. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  a  dictator 
has  been  ousted  with  reasonably  good 
prospects  for  the  development  of  a  dem- 
ocratic government.  Political  anarchy 
and  economic  collapse,  those  twin  cup- 
bearers to  communism,  have  been 
averted  and  there  are  indications  that 
far-reaching  development  programs  will 
shortly  be  getting  underway  In  that 
country. 

The  energy,  idealism,  and  old-fash- 
ioned decency  of  American  youth  have 
been  directed  into  creative  and  construc- 
tive channels  by  the  newly  established 
Peace  Corps.  One  of  the  best  measures 
of  its  success  is  that  demand  from  other 
countries  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers  far 
outruns  the  supply.  Our  young  people 
are  not  just  giving,  but  receiving,  the 
knowledge  and  cultural  sympathy 
needed  to  bring  nations  closer  together 
in  human  terms,  as  they  already  have 
been  made  interdependent  through  20th 


wisdom  of  the  U.S.  policy  In  support  of 
U.N.  Congo  action  should  pause  to  con- 
sider the  alternatives. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  of  U.N.  intervention  conditions  of 
political  and  economic  anarchy  prevailed 
in  the  Congo.  The  Communist  bloc  was 
moving  In  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  Had 
this  move  succeeded,  the  free  world  posi- 
tion in  all  of  Africa  would  have  suffered 
perhaps  an  irretrievable  loss.  But  be- 
cause of  the  U.N.  operations,  the  bloc  did 
not  succeed.  We  are  certainly  not  out 
of  the  woods,  but  the  prospects  for  a 
stable  and  independent  central  Congolese 
Government  look  better  today  than  at 
any  time  since  the  painful  birth  of  the 
Congo  as  a  nation. 

On  the  psychological  and  propaganda 
front,  the  magnificent  orbital  flight  of 
Colonel  Glenn  has  narrowed  the  Soviet 
lead  In  space  exploration,  which  has 
caused  us  embarrassment  since  the  days 
of  the  first  Sputnik  In  1957.  This  suc- 
cess is  important,  not  so  much  for  what 
was  done,  but  because  of  the  way  In 
which  It  was  done.  To  undertake  so 
difficult  a  feat  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  entire  world  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  secrecy  that  surrounds  Soviet 
effort.  Achievement  of  success  with  lit- 
erally himdreds  of  millions  of  people 
glued  to  their  television  and  radio  sets 
following  each  development  cannot  but 
have  had  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
world. 

Meanwhile,  we  see  increasing  evidence 
that  communism  Is  beginning  to  show 
its  seams.  Shortages  of  goods  and  food 
are  so  serious  that  high  Communists  talk 
publicly  about  private  ownership  of  live- 
stock and  private  incentives.  What 
heresy.  And  with  more  emphasis  on 
education  more  political  stirring  In 
Russia  is  evident.  Soviet  leaders  today 
keep  an  eye  on  public  opinion  and  senti- 
ment among  the  Russian  people — and 
other  heretic  development. 

Ideological  differences  between  the 
UJ3J3JI.  and  Red  China  become  crucially 
Important  and  cannot  easily  be  papered 
over.  Their  differences  affect  not 
only  the  Communist  bloc  nations  but 
also  the  policies  and  strength  of  Com- 
munist parties  outside  the  bloc.  Both 
In  Russian  and  In  Red  China,  commu- 
nism has  failed  Its  most  basic  objective — 
the  production  of  food.  Recrimination 
about  who  is  responsible  is  published 
widely  In  the  world  press,  and  Soviet 
officials  are  summarily  fired  for  failures. 
Mr.  Khnishchev  has  been  unable  to 
point  to  any  significant  victory,  either 
military  or  diplomatic,  with  which  to 
divert  attention  from  Communist  prob- 
lems on  the  home  front.  Here  a  word 
of  caution  may  be  in  order.  In  the 
short  term,  the  current  difficulties  within 
the  Communist  bloc  could  result  In 
dangerous  adventures  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  major  partners  aimed 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE, TEXAS 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  4),  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
Padre  Island,  Tex.,  is  the  third  area  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  during  this 
Congress  for  development  as  a  national 
seashore.  Last  year  we  passed  legisla- 
tion establishing  Cape  Cod,  BAass.,  and 
Point  Reyes,  Calif.,  as  units  of  the 
national  park  system.     Each  of  these 
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dUfon  from  the  others  in  many 
but  they  ahiure  on*  Impor- 
tABt  feftture — they  provide  this  country 
•ad  Ite  people  an  outetendlnc  setting  for 
oatdoor  recreation.  While  much  has 
beansaldoD  the  subject  In  thla  and  other 
fonuM.  I  cannot  stress  sufllclently  the 
Importance  of  prooeedlnc  rapidly  with 
the  acquisition  and  derelopment  of  those 
areas  In  our  Nation  that  have  a  poten- 
tial as  recreation  resources. 

The  sultahlUty  of  the  Padre  Island 
area  for  inclusion  In  our  national  park 
system  has  been  examined  very  carefully 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Hearings  were  held  in 
Texas  in  I9S9  and  public  hearings  on 
the  subject  were  cond\icted  here  in 
Washington  in  1960  and  IMl.  Several 
members  of  the  committee  have  visited 
the  Island  on  lnq;>ectlon  trips.  Padre 
Island  is  truly  a  unique  area.  There 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Corpus 
Chrlstl  we  find  mUe  after  mile  of  excel- 
lent beach  and  sand  dimes,  tc^ographl- 
cal  features  that  are  In  growing  demand 
by  the  public.  Unfortunately,  as  public 
demand  Is  increasing  at  an  *m>«^Tig  ^ite 
the  avaQabUlty  of  such  areas  for  public 
use  Is  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Tryniiar  Affairs  that 
Padre  Island  should  be  established  as  a 
national  seashore.  This  area  has  mar- 
velous credentials  for  such  development 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  the  pending  bill,  thus 
providing  on  the  gulf  coast  the  type  of 
recreational  facilities  the  Congress  has 
already  authorized  at  Cape  Cod  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and,  I  am  confident,  will 
authorize  at  Point  Reyes  on  the  Pacific 
coast 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  has  spent  a  good 
many  hours  and  days  In  conducting 
hearings  on  this  l^ni^tlon  He  has 
made  a  personal  inspection  of  Padre  Is- 
land. We  appredats  the  contribution 
he  has  made  In  this  respect  and  I  know 
he  shares  my  enthusteam  for  this  legis- 
lation which  he  has  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  ISr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  words  which  have  Just  been 
spoken  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation.  I  have  a  short  statement 
which  I  should  like  to  make.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towm]  on 
the  floor,  and  shall  not  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonim.  as  I  was  about  to  do. 
because  he  has  returned  to  the  floor. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  develop- 
ment of  Padre  Island.  Tex.,  as  a  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  has  been 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  since  June  27. 
1958.  in  one  form  or  another.  The  bill 
presently  before  the  Senate,  8.  4,  pro- 
poses to  develop  some  88  miles  of  the 
Island  as  a  national  seashore. 

Padre  Island  is  a  typical  barrier  reef 
extending  some  117  miles  along  the 
Texas  gtilf  coast  from  Corpus  Chrlstl 
on  the  north  almost  to  Mexico  on  the 
south.  The  Island  varies  In  width  from 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  approximat(>Iy 
2  miles.    Separating  the  Island  from  the 


mainland  is  r.aguna  Madre.  a  bay  having 
a  maximum  width  of  about  10  miles  and 
a  maxlmnm  depth  of  about  0  feet 
Through  the  Laguna  Madre  has  been 
dredged  the  Intercoasta^  Canal. 

Padre  Island  is  the  longest  island  or 
barrier  reef  along  the  shores  of  the 
United  SUtes.  While  the  l&land  is  quite 
imiform  in  elevation,  irregular  sand 
dunes,  some  up  to  40  feet  high,  parallel 
the  beach  on  the  gulf  shore  and  appear 
elsewhere  on  the  island  in  lesser  dimen- 
sions. Padre  Island  affords  excellent. 
broad.  azKl  gently  sloping  beaches  for 
many  miles,  particularly  In  the  northern 
section  along  the  gulf  within  the  pro- 
posed boundaries.  The  climate  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  southern  Florida. 
Because  of  the  gradual  slope  of  the  gulf 
shore  along  the  island,  the  area  Is  ideally 
suited  to  swimming,  surf  fishing,  and 
other  types  of  beach  recreation. 

With  the  exception  of  those  portions 
of  the  island  that  are  subject  to  periodic 
Inundation,  the  plant  life  is  largely  that 
type  of  vegetation  t3T>ical  of  dunes 
areas — sea  oats,  ragweed,  and  other  such 
shrubs  and  grasses.  Grazing  of  cattle 
is  presently  carried  on  but  would  be 
terminated  eventually  if  seashore  status 
Is  accorded  this  area. 

There  are  no  commercial  activities  or 
developments  within  the  suggested  sea- 
shore boundaries  other  than  petroleum 
production  and  the  grazing  of  livestock  I 
have  Just  mentioned.  There  are  no 
urban  developments  whatsoever. 

S.  4  authorizes  the  acquisition  of  ap- 
proximately 328.000  acres  of  land  and 
waters.  Of  this  total,  57.000  acres  are 
fast  lands.  124.000  acres  are  subject  to 
Inundation,  and  147,000  acres  are  water 
surface  acreage.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  112,000  acres  are  privately 
owned  and  tlie  balance  is  owned  either 
by  the  State  of  Texas  or  its  political 
subdivisions.  Title  to  lands  owned  by 
the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions 
could  not  be  acquired  without  the  con- 
sent of  those  owners. 

This  is  specifically  written  into  the 
bill.  S.  4.  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration. 

The  legislation  limits  land  and  water 
acquisition  costs  to  $4  million. 

Oil  and  gas  are  currently  being  pro- 
duced within  the  proposed  seashore 
boundaries.  The  island  also  serves  as  a 
base  for  the  directional  drilling  of  wells 
which  bottom  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico 
outside  the  proposed  boundaries.  The 
production  from  such  wells  is  carried  by 
underwater  gathering  pipelines  back  to 
the  Island  for  separation  processes  and 
transshiiMnent. 

The  mineral  estate  in  the  lands  of 
Padre  Island  is  of  great  value.  The  pro- 
duction potential  of  the  areas  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  seashore  is  also  very 
substantial.  Inasmuch  as  the  contigu- 
ous areas  are  State  owned,  the  revenues 
arising  from  mineral  production  therein 
are  pledged  to  the  permanent  school 
fund  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Production 
on  privately  owned  lands  within  the  pro- 
posed boundaries  of  the  seashore  also 
provides  revenues  to  the  State  of  Texas 
in  the  form  of  Income  and  severance 
taxes. 

Inasmuch  as  mineral  exploration  and 
production  on  Padre  Island  is  carried  on 


in  a  relatively  unobirustve  ^''■^*~i  mw^ 
in  recognition  of  the  Importanes  of  pro- 
viding for  the  continuation  of  this  type 
of  commercial  activity.  B.  4  has  been 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  a  manner  that 
will  permit  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
general  area.  The  owners  of  mineral 
interests  in  the  proposed  seashore  will 
be  permitted  to  retain  them.  Develop- 
ment of  these  interests  will  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  the  future  imder  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

As  a  means  of  guaranteeing  the  most 
economical  development  of  the  valuable 
petroleum  resources  of  the  areas  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  seashore.  8.  4  pre- 
vents the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of 
all  grants,  leases  of  or  easements  in  land 
on  Padre  Island  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  which  are  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  exploration,  pro- 
duction, development,  or  transporting  of 
oil  and  gas  minerals  both  within  the  sea- 
shore and  the  areas  contiguous  thereto. 
Representatives  of  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies operating  on  Padre  Island  have 
assured  us  that  they  are  completely 
satisfied  with  these  guarantees. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  previously. 
Padre  Island  is  an  excellent  site  for  siu-f 
fishing  The  surrounding  waters  abound 
in  a  variety  of  species.  Both  sport  fish- 
ing and  commercial  fishing  would  be  per- 
mitted In  seashore  waters  under  man- 
agement arrangements  with  the  State  of 
Texas.  While  big  game  animal,  ^-e  not 
present  on  the  island,  the  Secretary  has 
authority  under  section  6  of  this  bill  to 
authorize  the  hunting  of  migratory 
waterfowL 

Mr.  President,  areas  in  this  country 
which  have  the  recreational  potential  of 
Padre  Island  are  fast  disappearing  into 
private  ownership.  This  Is  a  vast  area 
of  beaches  ideally  suited  for  public  use. 
Land  values  on  Padre  Island  are  ap- 
preciating at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me and  I 

think  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  also 
that  now  is  the  time  to  preserve  this 
area  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thnii*^iniT].5 
upon  thousands  of  citizens  whose  recre- 
ational needs  could  be  accommodated 
on  Padre  Island. 

The  Interest  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  in  this  project  has  been  un- 
flagging. He  has  been  persistent  in  his 
efforts  to  move  the  proposed  legislation 
forward,  first  In  the  subcommittee,  then 
in  the  full  committee,  and  now.  finally, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  the 
bill  Is  today,  for  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
final,  successful  action  on  this  particiilar 
piece  of  proposed  legislation.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  to  be  commended 
for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  on 
this  very  Important  proposal  for  a  na- 
tional seashore  at  Padre  Island. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment; for  his  chairmanship  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands ;  and  for  the 
careful  hearings  he  has  held  on  the  bill. 
I  also  congrratulatc  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
A.NDERsoNl.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
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on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  They 
have  attended  extended  hearings;  they 
have  been  on  the  land;  they  have  visited 
Padre  Island ;  they  have  studied  the  issue 
so  carefully  that  I  find  they  know  more 
about  It  than  do  many  persons  who  live 
riKht  near  that  area.  I  commend  them 
for  their  diligence,  for  the  study  they 
have  made,  and  for  their  complete  mas- 
tery of  this  subject. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  fitsm  Montana,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  desires  to  make  a  state- 
ment which  will  take  about  10  minutes; 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  those  re- 
marks the  jimior  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower]  will  offt-r  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  this 
proposal  has  been  cleared.  I  believe,  all 
the  way  around — that  when  the  motion 
to  recommit  has  been  offered,  there  be 
a  limitation  of  debate  of  1  hour  on  the 
motion,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible!  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  TowkrI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  relates  only  to  the  motion  to 
recommit? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Other    amendments 
will  be  offered  to  the  bill;  but  the  time 
to  be  under  control  relates  only  to  the 
motion  to  recommit. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     Would  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  desire  to  have  a  limitation 
on  other  amendments? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  cannot  be  as- 
certained until  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  AllottI  comes  to  the 
Chamber. 


it  represented  the  world's  best  hope  for 
peace. 

Yet  the  League  was  destroyed  before 
it  ever  really  came  into  being.  It  was 
destroyed  because  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  ratify  the 
League  covenant.  It  was  destroyed  in 
large  measure  because  Senators  who 
sincerely  wanted  peace  toured  the  coun- 
try calling  attention  to  the  League's  pos- 
sible defects,  charging  that  this  organi- 
zation was  both  useless  and  dangerous 
By  poisoning  the  well  of  public  opinion, 
these  Senators  prepared  the  way  for  the 
premature  burial  of  the  League. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  today's  crit- 
ics of  the  United  Nations,  although  ex- 
tremely able  men — certainly  many  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  Senate— are  per- 
forming a  similar  disservice  to  it.  By 
placing  a  heavy  public  emphasis  on  the 
potential  Inconveniences  that  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations  may  involve 
us  In,  these  critics  draw  attention  away 
from  the  organization's  actual  accom- 
plishments. 

In  that  connection,  I  call  attention  to 
an  exceUent  article  entitled  "How  United 
States  Fared  in  the  UJ^.:  Scorecard  on 
10  Issues."  written  by  Martin  G.  Berck 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Sunday,  April  8,  1962.  I  read 
from  the  article: 


UN.  DANGER  FROM  SENATORIAL 
ATTACK  RECALLS  SENATE  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  LEAGUE  OF  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  a  group  of  articulate  and  prestidig- 
itous  Senators  who  by  their  words  and 
actions  in  effect  gutted  the  League  of 
Nations  In  the  1920s.  The  League  rep- 
resented the  finest  flowering  of  idealism 
in  international  affairs  up  to  Its  day.  It 
was  the  inspiration  and  highest  goal  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  had 
wide  popular  support  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  nearly  every  nation  of  the 
world.  Undoubtedly  it  had  defects,  but 
at  the  time  it  was  conceived  and  created, 


How  U.S.  Fared  in  the  U.N.:   Scoeecam  on 
10  Issues 
(By  Martin  G.  Berck) 
UNrnm  Nations.  N.Y. — Whatever  the  Justl- 
flcatlon  for  Washington's  Increasingly  criti- 
cal view  of  the  United  Nations,  it  does  not 
stem   from   U.S.  defeats  here  in   the  head- 
quarters of  the  world  organization. 

The  fact  is  that  in  recent  months  defeats 
have  been  remarkably  few.  On  some  issues 
we  have  done  not  badly;  on  most  Issues  we 
have  done  amazingly  well. 

Of  coxirse  the  record  does  not  supply  the 
complete  answer  to  all  doubts  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  longer  view  one  must  start 
with  a  truism,  that  putting  104  politicians  in 
one  great  haU  does  not  automatically  create 
a  parliament  of  man.  The  truth  is  readily 
enough  seen  In  State  legislatures  or  in  C!on- 
gress.  Yet  here  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly  Is 
a  far  more  diverse  mixture  from  which  far 
less  political  harmony  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. 

Out  of  51  U.N.  members  in  1946,  only 
11  were  from  Africa  or  Asia.  Afro- Asian 
nations  today  number  51  of  the  U.N.'s  104 
members,  diluting  Western  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican voting  strength,  giving  vigorous  im- 
petus to  U.N.  action  on  so-called  colonialism 
questions,  and  causing  deep  anxieties  among 
America's  colonial  partners. 

Issue  by  issue,  frequently  there  are  heated 
clashes  on  matters  grandiose  and  picayune, 
but  there  is  one  all-embracing  principle 
guiding  delegates  frtxn  the  lowest  spot  in 
Upper  Volta  to  the  innermost  point  of  Outer 
Mongolia.     That  is  national  interest. 

The  question  then  is  how  often  the  United 
States  has  managed  to  swing  a  majority 
of  other  nations  into  line  with  its  views,  or 
has  found  the  majority  stand  compatible 
with  American  interests. 

The  first  and  most  critical  test  of  the  cur- 
rent General  Assembly  came  last  Septem- 
ber with  the  plane  crash  in  Africa  that  killed 
Secretary  Oeneral  Dag  Hammarskjold,  and 
many  feared  It  threatened  to  bring  down  the 
whole  U Jf.  framework  with  him. 

Soviet  shoe  i>ounding  and  table  thump- 
ing the  previous  year  had  signaled  the  start 
of  a  Russian  fight  to  liquidate  the  Secretary 
General's  Job  and  replace  it  with  a  veto- 
handcuffed  troika,  marking  the  end  of  an 
Independent  Secretariat. 
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But  the  Russians  had  to  back  down 
chiefly  because  the  Afro-Asians  shunned  the 
troika  idea  and  overwhelmingly  endorsed  the 
American  position  that  you  get  nowhere  with 
three  horses  running  in  different  directions. 

Pacing  isolaUon.  the  Communist  bloc  had 
to  link  hands  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
organization.  The  result  was  the  unani- 
mous election  of  a  mild-mannered  Burmese. 
U  Thant.  who  subsequently  found  occasion 
to  confirm  the  American  view  that  he  was 
tough  and  canny  enough  to  pUot  the  world 
organization  in  the  Hammarskjold  tradition 
and  then  some. 

Here  is  the  score  on  the  principal  issues: 

CHINA 

Pundits  had  predicted  that  Communist 
China's  admission  and  Nationalist  China's 
ouster  was  almost  assured.  After  the  first 
full-dress  debate  in  a  decade,  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  the  American  position  that 
a  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  to  change 
things,  then  defeated  a  Russian  proposal  to 
do  so  by  a  vote  of  37  In  favor,  48  against, 
with  19  absteetions.  Diplomats  were  as- 
tounded  at  the  an ti -Communist  margin. 

NUCLZAB    TESTS 

Despite  the  Umidlty  of  the  Belgrade  con- 
ference of  neutralists  in  condemning  re- 
s\imption  of  nuclear  testing.  87  countries  de- 
cried the  announced  Soviet  Intention  to  blast 
a  50-megaton  bomb.  Only  the  11  Commu- 
nlsU  (including  Cuba)  opposed  the  Assembly 
resolution.  From  leftist,  oft-befuddled  Mall 
came  the  only  abstention. 

Another  measure  calling  for  a  test  ban 
passed  by  70  to  20.  with  the  Communists, 
the  United  States,  and  Britain  forming  an 
unusual  lineup  in  the  defeated  minority. 
Burned  once,  the  United  States  said  It  could 
not  go  along  with  another  tinlnspected  un- 
controlled test  moratorium. 

Then  the  Assembly  called  for  a  test  ban 
treaty  "under  an  effective  and  impartial 
system  of  verification"  to  make  It  veto- 
proof  and  cheat-free.  This  time  the  United 
States  voted  with  the  winning  majority  of 
7 1 .    Only  the  Ccanmunlsts  opposed . 

The  United  States  withheld  support  from 
other  measures  lacking  Ironclad  guarantees  ~ 
against  Soviet  cheating,  supported  ones  that 
so  stipulated.      ^ 

DXSAmMAIiCKNT 

Unanimous  resolutions  set  the  stage  for 
the  Geneva  disumament  talks,  which,  how- 
ever futile,  permitted  the  United  States  to 
steal  Soviet  tlfunder  by  endorsing  the  prin- 
ciple of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
It  also  gave  the  neutralists  a  more  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  American  poslUcn  that 
this  can  never  be  more  than  a  popular  slogan 
or  a  pious  hope  without  meaningful  interna- 
tional guarantees. 

OUTXS  BPACX 

The  Assembly  unanimously  resolved  that 
international  law  applies  in  outer  space,  and 
celestial  bodies  are  not  subject  to  national 
appropriation.  This  means  that  any  ham- 
mer and  sickle  emblem  planted  on  the  moon 
by  the  Russians  cannot  form  the  b«uls  of  a 
territorial  claim.  In  addition,  the  ground- 
work was  laid  tat  International  cooperation 
In  outer  space  projects  In  mete(»t}logy  and 
communications. 

APARTHEID  AND  SOUTH  AFSICA 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing victories,  but  one  of  the  least  re- 
marked and  least  noticed,  was  that  with 
regard  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
The  article  states: 

Largely  through  Asian  Influence,  a  Soviet 
move  to  punish  South  Africa  with  sanctions 
was  beaten  down.  Then  the  assembly,  by  97 
to  2.  condemned  South  Africa's  racial  policies 
but  carefully  avoided  rash  action,  refuting 
charges  that  the  assembly  is  dominated  by 
Afro-Asian  Irresponsible  extremlsia. 
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And  I  think  this  may  be  part  of  the 
hflHurt  and  aoul  of  much  of  the  opposition 
to  the  United  Nations— 

Draatlo  Onrnmnntet  meamraa  railllng  for 
ImiTMwtUto  tnd«p«xMl«noe  o<  all  terrltoii«c 
howTw  Ul  ptvpurwt.  pnnltlT*  roamanatm 
mgidaMt  Portugml  on  Angola,  an  untimely 
wttbdnkwat  of  B»lgl>n  troops  from  BiuuidA- 
UnuMll.  aU  wmn  (MaAtod  or  forced  to  b« 
wltbdrawn,  Urgaly  !»««■>  a  majority  of 
Af>t>-4rtana  faTorad  tba  mora  moderata  ap- 
proach advocated  or  supported  by  the  United 
States. 

What  paiaed,  with  American  support,  were 
meacxirea  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  rapid 
but  atep-by-step  end  to  eolonlallam,  an  ez- 
preailon  of  eelf -determination  for  Angolana. 
and  an  attempt  to  bring  Ruanda-Urundl  to 
Independence  without  courting  another 
Congoleae  explosion. 

By  large  majorities,  the  Aaaembly  also 
took  account  of  oppreealon  In  Tibet,  Hun- 
gary, and  North  Korea. 


«   I 


A  lengthy  and  stormy  debate  In  the  As- 
sembly's main  political  committee  on  Cuba's 
charges  of  new  American  aggreaslon  pro- 
duosd  not  a  single  vote  outside  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  sustain  them  or  even  to  take  offi- 
cial notice  of  them.  Repeated  attempts  to 
rsTlve  the  charges  In  the  Security  Council 
and  challenge  decisions  taken  by  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States  also  got  no- 
where. 

■CX>N01CIC    AWWAOa 

A  decade  of  development  program  to 
hasten  Industrial  giowth  and  combat  illit- 
eracy. hun«er.  dlseass.  and  land  reform  was 
propossd  by  the  United  Statee  and  unani- 
mously spproved.  Also  strongly  favored  by 
tbe  United  Statee  were  plans  to  eetabllah  a 
world  food  program  and  a  capital  develop- 
ment fund. 

aoMB  xasua 

Balling  the  UJf.  out  of  a  financial  crisis 
stemming  largely  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Coamuinlsts,  France,  and  Belgium  to  pay  for 
the  UJN.'s  peaoe-keeplng  operations  In  the 
Congo  and  the  Middle  Bast  necessitated  the 
floating  of  a  gaoo  million  bond  Issue.  So 
far,  39  countrlee  have  purchased  or  pledged 
amounu  totaling  tM.eei.ns.  The  Kennedy 
admlnlatratlon,  author  of  the  plan,  seeks  au- 
thorisation from  Congress  to  buy  up  to  $100 
million  worth. 

CONOO 

Of  cotvae.  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  dramatic  victories  has  been  with 
regard  to  the  Conflro,  although,  of  course. 
It  has  been  misinterpreted.  It  seems  to 
me  that  as  regards  the  Congo,  we  won  a 
clear-cut  victory  in  the  United  Nations; 
and  it  was  an  astonishing  performance 
because,  in  my  Judgment,  it  avoided  what 
could  have  been  a  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  under  ex- 
tremely difficult  circumstances,  or  an 
appeasement  of  the  Russians,  which 
could  have  led  to  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom In  Africa,  Asia,  and  perhaps  else- 
where in  the  world.  But.  Instead,  the 
Independence  of  the  Congo  has  been  sup- 
ported in  Africa  and  in  many  other 
areas,  thanks  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  the  United  NaUons  has 
proven  itself  an  effective  instrument  of 
peace  and  has  proven  that  UJ3.  foreign 
policy  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations 
has  been  not  only  constnxrtive  and  ideal - 
istlc,  but  also  eminently  successful.  I 
think  there  U  much  to  be  praised  about 
the  United  Nations,  aa  I  have  Indicated: 
and  I  think  moat  of  the  Members  of  this 


body  will  endorse  much  that  the  United 
Nations  has  done. 

The  remaliuler  of  the  article  reads  as 
follows : 

Last  fall,  the  Security  Oouzu:ll  strength- 
ened the  Secretary  General's  hand  to  deal 
with  aecesslon  In  Katanga.  He  Indicated  he 
would  also  uje  theee  powers  to  meet  rebeUlon 
cantering  around  leftist  AntoLne  Glzenga, 
whoae  mo\ement  subsequently  fizzled. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  went  to  the  Council 
last  January  to  squelch  the  Increasingly 
promising  chances  of  a  peaceful  end  to  Ka- 
tangeee  Becenelon  and  demand  a  new  round 
of  shooting.  It  faUed  to  get  even  Afro-Asian 
support. 

Denplte  what  many  regard  as  an  Impressive 
list  of  American  trlumpha  In  the  U.N.  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  no  longer  com- 
mands an  automatic  majority,  a  rattling  re- 
examination In  Washington  seemed  bound 
to  come. 

Most  vexatious  Is  the  assumption  that 
American  security  In  tercets  In  NATO  are  in 
conflict  with  XJM.  considerations.  It  U  not 
forgotten  that  the  United  States  parted  com- 
pany with  the  British  and  rnnch  over  Sues, 
the  French  on  Algeria,  the  Belgians  on  the 
Congo,  the  Portuguese  on  Angola,  and  have 
given  the  Dutch  leas  than  full  support  on 
New  Guinea,  and  the  British  on  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Discontent  engendered  within  the  alliance 
over  colonial  matters  gave  rise  to  misgivings 
In  Congress.  But  no  one  has  suggested  thst 
NATO  therefore  will  run  aground.  It  wont, 
because  military  and  political  Interesu  of 
NATO  members  far  outweigh  colonial  con- 
cerns. Nor  can  It  be  taken  for  granted  that 
these  policy  problenu  would  not  still  be 
there — and  in  spades — even  If  the  UN.  tipped 
over  into  the  East  River. 

The  point  that  American  Ambassador  Ad- 
lal  E.  Stevenson  finds  necessary  to  hanuner 
home  is  that  It  Is  a  mistake  to  pit  the  U.N. 
against  NATO.  Both  are  InatrunMnts  to 
serve  American  InteresU. 

HAS     KXPT     PXACX 

At  the  aanae  time.  It  must  be  admuted  that 
It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  two  on  an  urgent  co- 
lonialism issue. 

As  an  executive  agency,  an  Independent 
power  whose  role  some  would  curtail,  the 
U.N.  can  point  to  war  stopping  or  peace 
keeping  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  the  Gaza 
strip,  on  the  Syrian  and  Jordanian  borders, 
in  Kaahmlr,  Lebanon,  Laos.  and.  most  nota- 
bly, the  Congo,  all  with  varying  degrees  of 
success. 

What  this  means  for  the  United  States  is 
that  American  and  Soviet  troops  were  not 
propelled— as  they  might  have  been — Into 
direct  confrontation  that  could  develop  into 
a  major  war. 

The  big,  sometimes  bumptious,  occa- 
sionally disorderly  glasahouse  of  lengthy 
speeches  and  thick  documents  U  a  cause  for 
concern  because  it  Is  growing  In  ways  that 
cannot  be  precisely  charted. 

But  the  United  States  regards  Its  long- 
range  security  interests  as  based  on  main- 
taining free  and  independent  countries 
throughout  the  world.  If  this  is  a  goal  that 
the  world  In  general  approves — and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise—then  the 
prospecu  for  the  U.N.  cannot  be  too  gloomy 

Furthermore.  Mr  President,  a  few- 
days  ago  James  Reston,  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Times;  and  the  article  is 
most  Instructive  In  regard  to  the  United 
Nations,  because  in  the  article  Mr.  Res- 
ton  pomts  out  that  Senators  who  have 
attacked  the  United  Nations  as  not  be- 
ing represenutlve  seem  to  have  forgotten 


that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  It- 
self is  not  the  most  representative  body 
in  the  world.  Mr.  President^  I  am 
proud  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  a  Senator.  But  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  an  entirely  representative 
basis  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  have 
effective  a  democratic  republic  or  an  in- 
stitution like  the  United  Nations  that 
serves  as  an  instrument  of  peace,  moral- 
ity, and  reasonable  representation. 

For  instance,  Alaska  has.  in  effect. 
approximately  20  times  the  reiu-esenta- 
tion  in  the  Senate  that  Wisconsin  has, 
and  about  80  times  as  much  as  New 
York  has.  Obviously  there  is  no  equal- 
ity of  representation  in  the  Senate;  yet 
that  was  the  main  point  of  criticism 
advanced  the  other  day  by  several  Sen- 
ators against  the  U.N.  Actually,  Mr 
President,  any  student  of  the  Senate  and 
also  any  student  of  the  United  Nations 
could  easily  criticize  both  institutions 
from  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Reston  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoah, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Senats  of  thb  Uwrsd  Stat 
UinrxD  Natioms 
(By   James  Reston) 

Washimotok.  AprU  6. — Many  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  United  Natlona  In  the  UB.  Sen- 
ate are  true.  Let  us  admit  It:  ths  VM.  has 
not  achieved  peace  or  Justice.  It  has  tuit 
ended  the  wars  In  Laos  or  Vietnam  or  the 
Congo.  It  has  soaked  the  rich  to  help  the 
poor.  It  gives  equal  voting  rights  In  the  As- 
sembly to  small  states  and  large  states.  It 
plays  politics  with  great  events.  And  darned 
If  that  Is  not  precisely  true  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  well. 

Senator  Muu  Manstixlo.  of  Montana,  com- 
plained the  other  day  that  It  was  unfair  to 
have  the  same  vote  in  the  Assembly  for  the 
little  countries  as  for  big  countries.  Senator 
RiCHAXo  Rtrssnx.  of  Georgia,  pointed  out 
yesterday  that  little  Gabon  had  as  much 
voUng  power  as  the  United  SUtss,  which  has 
433  times  as  many  people. 

Hard  cheese,  said  the  Senator  (who  did  not 
rush  to  support  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
reapportionment  decision),  but  this,  of 
course,  is  what  happens  In  the  VA.  Senate. 
Montana  with  874.767  people  In  the  I960 
census.  OeorgU  with  3,043,110.  and  Wew 
York  with  18,782.304  all  have  two  votes  In 
the  U  S.  Senate  and  Mr.  MAMsriKLS,  of  Mon- 
tana, Is  majority  leader  of  the  place,  and  a 
good  one.  too. 
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rWTAn,    UNEQUAL.    IMPXXraCT 

I.lfe  is  unfair,  as  P»re8ldent  Kennedy  ob- 
served the  other  day.  And  unequal,  too.  but 
It  la  unequal  and  unfair  and  Imperfect  every- 
where. Including  the  U.8.  Senate.  The 
Armed  Services  Committ  e.  which  Senator 
RrssELL  heads,  hasnt  stamped  out  war  In 
Laos.  Vietnam,  or  the  Congo  either,  and 
Georgia  hasnt  rejected  its  share  at  Federal 
funds  raised  In  those  big  States  like  New 
York. 

The  Senators  who  oppose  balling  out  the 
U  N  because  of  Its  failures  are  making  some 
gixxl  points,  but  they  dont  go  far  enough. 
They  liked  the  U.N.  when  the  United  States 
conuoUed  the  voting.  They  approved  bloc 
voting  in  the  U.N.  when  those  two  unlikely 
characters.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  *^l#l  E. 
Stevenson,  established  the  bloc-voting  prac- 
tice back  there  'n  the  first  UJf.  meeting  In 
San  Francisco  and  London  In  1M8-4S.  But 
our  blocs  are  not  so  Isrge  now  and  tbls  Is  a 
problem. 
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We  are  in  danger  of  losing  control  of  the 
Assembly  and  even  of  {«eing  It  used  against 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Itaelf.  The  Sena- 
tors arc  right  In  saying  that  the  UJT.  can- 
not deal  effectively  with  direct  oontronta- 
tions  between  the  great  powers,  that  tlie  Be- 
runty  Council  is  paralj'zed  In  such  cases  by 
the  veto,  and  that  the  General  Assenobly  Is 
nil  increasingly  capricious  and  unwieldy 
political  instrument. 

But  so  IS  the  U.8.  Smate.  Also.  It  was  a 
U  S  Senator,  Arthur  Vandenberg.  of  Mlchl- 
Kan.  who  turned  the  UJJ.  General  Assembly 
Into  the  town  meeting  of  the  world" — his 
phrase — and  the  U.S.  S<!nate  that  rejoiced  at 
the  transfer  of  peace -enforcement  power 
from  the  Security  Council  to  the  Assembly. 

This  transfer  of  power  revolutionised  the 
UN.  but  the  United  SUtes  did  It,  and  It 
was  no  secret  then  that  the  colonial  empires 
were  being  Ulcerated  tmd  the  size  of  the 
General  Assembly  Increased.  What  Is  Iron- 
ical, and  even  vaguely  amusing  now.  Is  that 
^>enators,  of  all  people,  should  be  complain- 
ing that  the  Assembly  talks  too  much,  that 
it  trades  votes,  that  It  is  untidy  financially, 
and  that  it  Is  not  the  answer  to  all  the 
world's  problems. 

As  Churchill  said  when  the  Germans  got 
bogged  down  in  the  winter  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  "They  should  have  known  that  It 
snowed  in  Russia."  The  Seruitors  are  no 
doubt  Justified  In  rebelling  against  the  tire- 
some State  Department  and  White  House 
cliche  that  the  United  Nations  Is  "the  last 
great  hope  lor  peace  in  the  world" — It  Is  no 
such  thing — but  all  parliamentary  bodies 
tend  to  be  oversold.  Even  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  constantly  being  advertised,  usually  by 
Senators,  as  "the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world  " 

WHAT   IS    THE    U.N.? 

What  is  deliberative  about  the  present 
Senate  debate  on  the  U.N.  and  world  affairs? 
It  is  talking  as  If  the  UJJ.  somehow  had  some 
mysterious  power  of  Its  own.  that  It  can  stop 
aggressions  In  Goa  that  Senators  themselves 
don't  want  to  send  U.S.  troopw  to  stop,  that 
In  some  curious  way  It  Is  responsible  for  the 
worlds  problems  Instead  of  merely  reflecting 
those  problems. 

The  UN  ,  however.  Is  not  wholly  unlike 
the  Senate  It  Is  not  responsible  for  fric- 
tion In  Berlin,  any  more  than  the  Senate  Is 
responsible  for  unemployment  In  Detroit — 
probably  not  as  much.  Both  merely  mirror 
the  problems  placed  t)efore  them  and  deal 
with  them  Imperfectly  In  an  obviously  im- 
perfect world. 

Besides,  Senators  had  better  be  careful 
about  refusing  to  pay  for  political  mistakes. 
For  If  this  idea  were  to  spread,  they  might 
soon  be  as  broke  as  the  U.N.  Itself.  They 
voted  $300  million  for  Laos,  which  vanished 
In  the  Jungle  fogs  changing  nothing.  But 
they  have  to  go  on,  and  they  will,  because  the 
alternatives  are  worse  Uke  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Senators  like  to  talk,  but  In 
the  end  they  seldom  have  the  courage  of 
their  prejudices. 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  TITO  SUPPORTS 
OPPRESSION  SHOWN  BY  RE- 
ARREST OP  DJILAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  it  was  reported  that  Milovan 
Djilas.  who  is  a  dissenter  in  Yugoslavia, 
has  once  again  been  arrested— although 
he  has  been  ill— by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Marshal  Tito,  and  has  been 
thrown  back  into  jail.  Dr.  Djilas  has 
protested  very  vigorously  both  Russian 
communism  and  Yugoslav  communism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  recently  he  published 
an  article  in  which  he  attacked  the  So- 
viet Union  for  crushing  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  and  stated  that  that  meant 


the  beginning  of  the  end  of  communism, 
including  the  "Tltoist  brand." 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  arrest 
of  Djilas  was  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  release  of  a  book  he  has  written, 
and  which  is  ready  for  release  in  New 
York. 

Recently  two  excellent  editorials  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  have  been  pub- 
lished. But  they  do  not  however  make 
the  point  that  I  am  making — namely, 
that  when  the  subject  of  aid  for  Yugo- 
slavia comes  before  the  Senate,  this  year, 
there  should  be — as  I  hope  there  will 
be — strong  opposition  by  Senators. 

The  arrest  of  Djilas  was — on  the  basis 
of  the  best  information  I  have  seen — 
because  what  he  has  written  might  be 
embarrassing  to  Khrushchev,  as  well  as 
to  Tito.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  freedom  in  either  So- 
viet Russia  or  Yugoslavia.  Freedom  is 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  This  development 
testifies,  once  again,  to  the  fact  that 
Tito  is  supporting  the  Soviet  regime, 
and  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  as 
he  has  in  the  past,  against  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Congress  will 
seriously  consider  this  situation  when  it 
considers  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  edi- 
torials dealing  with  this  subject  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Talkinc  OtTT  or  Ttjsn 
The  Ytigoslavs  may  have  a  special  form  of 
communism  separate  from  the  Soviet  brand; 
but  as  soon  as  one  begins  to  think  of  them 
hopefully  as  approaching  membership  In  the 
free  world,  one  gets  a  fresh  demonstration 
that  an  all-powerful  state  Is  necessarily 
tyrannlcfd.  The  news  that  Milovan  DJUas 
Is  back  In  prison  Is  simply  a  reminder  that 
no  dictatorship  is  inclined  to  consider  it- 
self sufficiently  firmly  established  to  tolerate 
dissent  or  unorthodoxy. 

Mr.  Djilas  seems  to  be  an  Inveterate  dis- 
senter. He  seems  also  to  be  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary hardihood  and  courage.  Released 
from  prison  on  parole  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago — on  terms.  It  Is  said,  that  forbade 
his  writing  about  politics — he  must  have  gone 
to  work  at  once  on  a  new  book  entitled  "Con- 
versations With  Stalin"  containing  highly 
controversial  material  not  altogether  agree- 
able to  Yugoslavia's  dictator.  Marshal  Tito. 
He  has  now  been  arrested,  at  any  rate,  un- 
der the  terms  of  a  recently  adopted  statute 
forbidding  the  publication  of  documents 
harmful  to  the  state.  Such  a  statute  effec- 
tually precludes  the  expression  of  any  politi- 
cal opinion  not  approved  by  the  powers  that 
be. 

The  specific  nature  of  Mr.  Djilas'  offense 
la  not  yet  clear.  It  Is  reported  that  his  book, 
dealing  with  the  men  around  Stalin,  says 
some  uncomplimentary  things  about  Soviet 
Premier  Nlkita  Khrushchev.  If  this  Is  the 
real  reason  for  Imprisoning  Djilas,  It  re- 
veals a  good  deal  about  the  Independence  of 
Yugoslavia;  no  doubt  It  Is  prudent  for  little 
tyrants  to  be  careful  of  the  sensibilities  of 
big  tyrants.  The  irrest  of  Djilas  reveals  a 
great  deal,  too,  about  life  in  Yugoslavia. 
Indeed,  Djilas  in  Jail  speaks  far  more  loudly 
and  eloquently  than  Djilas  at  liberty. 


The  YUGOSI.AV  Censorship 
Though    the    Yugoslav    Government    has 
given  no  public  reason  as  yet  for  its  de- 
cision  to   rearrest    Milovan   DJUas.   the   clr- 


ctmMtances  make  plain  that  this  action  ._ 
closely  connected  with  the  scheduled  early 
publication  here  of  Djilas'  latest  book,  "Con- 
vca-satlons  With  Stalin."  The  book  ju-esents 
evidence  that  Stalin  was  furUnarlly  xesponsl- 
ble  for  the  cold  war. 

How  Ironical  It  Is  now  that  Tito's  Com- 
munists In  Yugoslavia,  whom  Stalin  tried 
to  destroy  a  decade  ago,  should  now  In  ef- 
fect rush  to  the  aid  of  Stalin's  memory  by 
trying  to  stop  the  publication  of  this  vol- 
tune  and  to  punl&h  Its  author.  Presumably 
the  political  motivation  is  President  Tito's 
fear  that  this  new  evidence  against  Stalin 
may  damage  Premier  Khrushchev  in  the 
deUcate  fight  between  Stalinists  and  anti- 
Stallnlsts   among   the   world's   Communists. 

The  use  of  police  methods  to  try  to  still 
Milovan  Djilas'  pen  by  a  Yugoslavia  that 
prides  Itself  on  relative  liberfOlsm  contrasts 
imfavorably  even  with  Moscow's  treatment 
of  Boris  Pasternak,  who  was  at  least  not 
Imprisoned  for  publication  abroad  of  "Doctor 
Zhlvago." 

Another  Important  Issue  is  raised  by  the 
decision  of  the  American  publishers  of  Djilas' 
book  to  postpone  publication  and  to  with- 
draw galleys  which  had  been  distributed 
among  book  reviewers.  The  latter  action 
took  place  last  week  on  the  same  day  that 
the  president  of  the  publishing  firm  had 
conferred  with  a  Yugoslav  Information  of- 
ficial here. 

The  publisher's  solicitude  for  Mr.  Djilas' 
welfare  is  understandable  and  conunend- 
able;  but  from  the  record  of  DJUas'  past 
bravery,  we  must  assume  he  knew  the  risks 
he  was  running  in  writing  and  sending 
abroad  this  book,  and  was  wUllng  to  bear 
the  consequences  as  part  of  his  personal 
battle  against  the  totalitarianism  he  loathes. 
We  seriously  question  the  advisability  of 
permitting  governmental  pressure — by  Yu- 
goslavia or  any  other  government — to  pre- 
vent publication  of  a  l>ook  that  could  well 
be  a  major  historical  document. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  8,  1962) 
Djilas'  Wokos  or  Pbotbbt  Bbought  His 
DowNraix 
(By  Russell  Porter) 
Milovan  Djilas.  who  was  arrested  In  Bel- 
grade yesterday  apparently  because  of  a  book 
he  has  written  about  Stalin,  was  for  many 
years  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  Presi- 
dent Tito. 

But  he  has  been  a  critic  of  communism, 
including  the  Yugoslav  dictator's  brand,  for 
the  last  10  years.  He  has  written  several 
books  demanding  more  democracy  In  Yugo- 
slavia and  criticizing  the  drive  for  power  and 
privilege  of  the  Communist  leaders. 

His  book,  "The  New  Class,"  published  here 
tn  1957,  expounded  the  theory  that  the  Com- 
munist overthrow  of  capitalism  inevitably 
developed  a  new  class  of  exploiters  of  the 
people. 

His  new  book,  "Conversations  With  Stalin," 
deals  vdth  talks  between  Stalin  and  M.  DJUas 
during  and  after  World  War  II,  before  Yugo- 
slavia broke  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
reported  the  Tito  regime  was  upset  at  the 
possible  adverse  effect  of  the  book  on  Its 
current  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  had  an- 
nounced the  book  for  publication  May  16. 
but  said  yesterday  It  had  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

William  Jovanovich,  president  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  ordered  the  postponement 
Friday  because  he  felt  the  situation  needed 
to  be  studied  further.  He  said  lie  had  talked 
with  Drago  Bujlca  of  the  Yugoslav  Infor- 
mation Office  here  Friday,  but  declined  to 
tell  what  had  been  said. 

Mr.  Jovanovich  said  he  was  seeking  a  visa 
to  go  to  Belgrade  Wednesday.  He  has  not 
heard  from  M.  Djilas  about  the  arrest,  he 
said.  M.  DJUas  wrote  to  him  that  he  was 
planning  the  book  after  his  relesse  from 
prlfon    In    1961,  and   he  made  two  trips   to 
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B«lsr*de  to  dUcuM  tt  with  U  DjUu  in  l»«l 
and  l»«a.  he  w«nt  on  He  received  the  man- 
uscript last  December 

Mr  Jovanovlch  said  that  he  owned  the 
world  rlghU  to  the  book  and  that  no  serlal- 
Izatlona  jr  foreign  editions  wouid  be  au- 
thorlaed  for  the  present  The  b<x)k  has  nut 
been  fully  printed  and  bound    he  added 

Before  and  during  World  War  11  M  DJilas 
served  3  years  In  a  Yugoslav  prison  cell 
fought  '.n  the  Spanish  Civil  War  was  a  mem- 
ber (  r  the  Communist  undergfund  in  Yugn- 
slavla  and  a  partisan  leader 

After  the  war  he  helped  Marshal  Tito  build 
ai.i  )perar.e  the  Communist  system  in  Yugo- 
slavia He  Wrts  formerly  chairman  iif  the 
National  Assembly 

When  Mtirshal  Tito  br.ike  with  Stalin  In 
1948.  M  DJllas  stofxl  near  the  top  of  the 
Tltolst  helrarrhy  and  arted  as  the  chief 
Yugoslav  propagandist  He  ctmtir.ued  to 
occupy  a  hlijh  place  In  the  retjime  until  1953, 
when  he  broke  with  Marshal  Tito 

BUKEAUCKACT    SCORCX 

He  rharKed  at  that  time  that  the  Yugo- 
slav Communist  bureaucracy  was  preventing 
the  development  of  democracy  ana  as.serted 
that  Communists  were  not  necessary  t<^)  lead 
the  way  to  s*)Cialism 

Marshal  Tito  stripped  M  Ojllas  nf  his  gov- 
ernment posts  and  party  -ifflces  in  1^64  A 
year  later,  M  DJllas  again  incurred  ufflcial 
wrath  because  of  an  exclusive  interview  he 
gave  the  New  York  Times,  elaborating  on 
views  the  regime  considered  heretical  He 
was  sentenced  to  18  months  in  Jail  in  ia55 
but  the  sentence  was  suspended  and  he  was 
put  on  3  years'  probation 

The  country  house  that  had  remained  at 
his  disposal  despite  his  loss  of  high  party 
and  government  rank  was  taken  from  him 
He  and  his  family  then  moved  in  a  small 
flat  in  Belgrade 

He  was  arrested  again  In  1956  after  the 
New  Leader,  an  antl-Communlst  Socialist 
Journal  In  New  York,  published  an  article  by 
him  attacking  the  Soviet  Union  for  crushing 
the  Hungarian  revolution  He  said  It  meant 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  communi.sm  in- 
cluding  the   TlUilst  brand 

This  time  he  was  .sentenced  to  J  years  m 
prison  While  in  Jail  he  completed  'The 
New  Class.'  which  was  smuggled  to  this 
country  for  publication  After  its  publi- 
cation he  was  retried  and  sentenced  to  9 
years  in  prison    but  he  was  pardoned  In  1961 

Excerpta  from  Mr  DJllas'  book  were  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  .^prll  2  in 
C  L  Sulzberger  s  column  on  foreign  affairs 
They  indicated  that  Stalin  announced  the 
start  of  the  cold  war  at  a  Kremlin  dinner 
party  in  1944  by  saying  "This  war  Is  not  as 
In  the  past,  whoever  occupies  a  territory 
also  Imposes  on  It  his  own  social  system   " 

M     DJllas    quoted    Stalin    as    having    said 
'Churchill    Is    the    kind    who.    If    you    don  t 
watch    out.    will    slip    a    kopeck    out    of    your 
pocket"  and  '  Ro<wevelt  dips  In  his  hand  only 
for  bigger  coins   " 

According  to  the  author.  Stalin  also  said 
"The    war    will    stxjn    be    over       We   shall    re- 
cover  in    15  or  20  years  and   then  well   have 
another  go  at  it    " 

M  DJllas  said  Stalin  told  him  In  1948  th.it 
"the  West  will  make  Western  Oermany  their 
own  and  we  shall  turn  Eastern  Germ  my 
Into  our  state    " 

He  also  quoted  Stalin  as  having  said 
Yugoelavla  should  "swallow"  Albania  Sta- 
lin also  said  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
right  In  righting  Chiang  Kai-shek  after  the 
Japanese  surrender,  and  the  R'.issians  were 
wrong  In  advising  them  Ui  reach  an  jgree- 
ment  with  him 


TO  FIND  TRUTH.  ABANDON 
CONFORMITY 


Mr    PROXMIRE      Mr 

cently  Leo  Rosten  made 


Presidi-nt.   re- 
a  ma'^nifi^-ent 


.speech  at  the  Ndtional  no4:)k  Award.s  in 
New  York  It  was  the  best  received  ad- 
dress in  the  hi-slory  of  tfie  awards  Hi.s 
address  was  entilled  On  FindUK  Iruth 
Abandon  the  Straltjacket  of  Conform- 
ity ' 

In  the  course  of  his  speech.  Mr  Rosten 
stated 

Tlie  most  practical  things  in  this  world 
if  ours  are  not  dynimos,  nf>r  mechanisms 
nor  computers  nor  alrcr.Lff  the  most  prac- 
tlc.\l  things  are  ideas  It  la  always  from 
some  curious  abstract,  daydreaming  egg- 
head  that  our  marvelous  gadgets  come 

The  contempt  of  "practical  "  men  for 
curious  men  or  of  "reallsus  for  Just 
theoreticians,"  rests  on  nothing  more  than 
Unorance  The  one  thing  tint  -urUvslty  can 
never  be    Is  Idle 

Mr  Rosten  concludes  his  magnificent 
speech   in   these   words 

Wk  Must   I.f.akn 

We  must  le  irn  to  seek  ch.mge  without  vio- 
lence     Always  change    and   never  violence 
not   even    m    words,   much   less   m   deeds 

We  must  try  to  understand  ea'h  other  hy 
reconciling  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  m'>«t 
of  us  never  really  mature,  we  simply  grow 
taller 

We  must  meet  fanaticism  with  courage 
and  Idealism  with  caution 

We  must  be  skeptical  of  that  which  is 
promised,  bu'  not  proved 

We  must  be  str>jng  enough  to  be  gen'le 

We  must  know  that  life  will  always  have 
unbearable  stretches  of  lonelluejis  and  that 
we  can  never  truly  be  underst^x^l  even  by 
those  who  1  )ve  us.  that  we  cannf)t  com- 
pletely understand  someone  else,  no  m  itter 
how  much  we  want  to  We  must  moderate. 
therefore     our    demands    on    others 

We  must  have  the  courage  t<i  live  without 
absolutes,  w.thout  dogmas  the  courage  Uj 
seek  imaginative  escapes  from  the  strait- 
Jackets  of  conformity  knowing  with  Emer- 
.st>n  Whosoever  *'>u;d  be  a  man  must  ix-  a 
nonc"informl-*t 

We  must  learn  to  meet  lile  :n  a  .series  of 
tentative  and  Impermanent  approximations, 
knowing  that  the  tin.il  goals  may  never  t>e 
reached,  that,  the  last  trutlis  may  tie  forever 
unknowable,  but  that  life  iMlds  nothing 
more  precious  than  the  process  by  which 
to  tne  fullest  stretches  of  which  man  Is 
capable    we  stretch  the  nund  and  thf   heart 

I  aslt  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire sptM'ch  by  Mr  Rosten  be  pMMt»'d  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob'ection.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrroRD. 
as  follows 
CiN    Finding    Tri'th      Aband..n    thi'    .- nmr- 

JACK^T  or  Covf  'RMITT 

( By  Leo  R<i8ten  » 
I  N'TT  This  Is  the  text  of  an  address 
The  Free  Mind."  made  by  Mr  Rosten  at  the 
National  Bfxik  Awards  in  New  Y.>rk  recently 
It  was  the  best  re<-eivfd  .iddresji  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  awards  Mr  Ros'en's  latest 
book.  Captain  Newman  M  U  '  is  on  the  best- 
seller lists  now  I 

We  live  among  madmen  We  .ire  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  believe  in  witchcraft 
The  m(»8t  critical  pr')blem  which  freemen 
face  t<xl-iy  Is  to  get  .some  of  their  cocltl/.ens 
to  listen  to  listen  Ui  that  which  seems  to 
threaten  them  For  the  right  to  talk  In- 
volves   the   duty    to    listen 

We  are  all  raised  so  that  we  confuse  a 
Way  of  thinking  with  the  way  of  thinking 
We  must  all  try  desperately  hard  to  see 
things  not  as  we  are  but  as  they  are  The 
function  of  the  thinker  the  scientist,  the 
WTitcr.  the  editor  Indeed  the  function  of 
the  freem.in  and  the  free  mind  Is  stub- 
bornly and   painfully    to  try  to  find   truth   - 


•rutli  as  It  is.  not  itt,  we  want  It  Ui  be.  or 
iio(>e  It  Ui  t>e  or  pref«  r  it  to  be  The  wife 
at  the  ciK-ktall  party  who  said  Indignantly 
to  her  hu.sband  Darling,  dont  you  think 
v^u  ought  to  utop  drinking?  Your  face  Is 
already  beginning  to  get  blurred."  suggeets 
the  singular  CLipaclty  of  human  t>elngs  to 
project  onto  the  outer  world  that  which 
might   more   prop>erly   he  examined  within 

r(j  be  free  meaius  to  have  made  a  deep 
and  incontestable  commitment  to  the  self 
t^i  l<ive  Ideas,  to  ex.imine  them,  to  explore 
them  no  matter  where  they  lead,  to  teHt 
what  Is  new  even  what  Is  threatening  For 
wisdom  is  not  much  more  than  the  capacity 
to  confront  dangerous  Ideas  with  equa- 
nimity 

IDEAS        CnAlTHAL    THINOS 

N'lW  there  Is  a  special  Irony  In  what  I  am 
saying  Not  so  long  ago  In  these  United 
St.ites.  the  target  of  political  disdain  and 
political  Contempt  was  that  pathetic,  that 
unre.illstlc,  that  u.seless  person  -the  egghead 
Everyone  in  this  r<K.m  I  take  It.  Is  an  egg- 
head You  may  remember  that  our  then 
Srcret.iry  of  Defense  In  turning  down  a 
proje<-t  for  basic  research,  dlsmlased  It  with 
this  historic  comment  Basic  reoearch  Is 
when  you  don't  know  what  It  Is  you're  try- 
ing U)  find  out  ■■  Now.  aside  from  the  ap- 
p  ,lling  syntax  which  suggesU  that  the 
Secretary  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
how  to  construct  a  sentence  In  his  native 
tongue  no  Idea  can  be  more  absurd;  for  If 
there  Is  iuiy'hlng  that  research,  or  thought. 
ir  cxploritlon  are  Incapable  of  being.  It  U 
i:seless  In  one  sense,  no  experiment  ever 
falls  III  tells  us  that  some  factors  do  not 
iif'i  fssarlU    correlate  < 

The  most  practical  things  In  this  world  of 
ours  are  not  dynamos,  nor  mechanism*,  nor 
c<imputer8  nor  aircraft,  the  most  practical 
tilings  are  Ideas  It  Is  always  from  some 
curious  abstract.  daydreaming"  egghead 
that  our  marvelous  gadgets  come 

The  contempt  of  practical""  men  for  curi- 
ous men  or  of  "realists  "  for  "Just  theoreti- 
cians rests  on  nothing  more  than  Igno- 
rance The  one  thing  that  curiosity  can 
never  be  Is  Idle 

Now  the  freeman  the  curious  man,  will 
a.w.vys  disturb  his  society,  because  he  will 
.ilways  Confront  freshly  what  la  conven- 
tional He  will  always  dare  to  reexamine 
what  seems  to  others  to  be  "obvious  "  The 
writer  and  the  thinker  are  engaged  In  a  llfe- 
l  ng  struggle  to  free  themselves  from  the 
pri.sons  of   the  familiar 

Isn  t  it  an  astonishing  fact  that  It  wasn't 
until  the  15th  century  that  men  Invented 
p!•r^pectlve  In  painting  and  tried  to  get 
.  thers  to  IcMjk  into  and  not  Just  at,  a  plc- 
fvire"'  Isn  t  It  astonishing  that  It  wasn't 
until  the  late  19th  century  that  painters  had 
the  Courage  to  do  what  every  child  has  done 
land  had  beaten  out  of  them  by  fond 
teachers  and  parents)— put  colors  Into 
shadows  Isn  t  It  astonishing  that  It  wasn't 
until  Ce/.anne  that  men  dared  to  try  to  re- 
verse the  Illusion  of  perspective.  »o  that  a 
picture  could  seem  to  come  out  toward  us"* 
l)<n»sn  t  It  seem  to  you  extraordinary  that  It 
w.isn  t  until  the  Impressionist*  that  men 
dl.scovered  that  cool  colors  seem  to  recede 
.ind  warm  colors  seem  to  move  forward,  and 
that  coi.,r  can  be  used  to  gain  the  Illusion 
of  depth"' 

Today  It  Is  Impossible  for  you  or  me  to 
look  to  see,  as  we  would  have  looked  or 
seen  before  strange,  curious,  original,  and 
revolutionary  men  taught  us  how  to  see  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  we  did  before.  It's 
impotihible  to  look  at  a  building,  or  a  bowl 
>f  fruit,  without  paying  tribute  to  that  new 
vision  which  wiis  given  to  us  by  Monet,  or 
Ce,'anne   or  Picasso,  or  Braque. 

in.SroRUAL    PRECEDENTS 

And  If  this  Is  true  In  the  field  of  what 
seems  so  simple  the  visible,  the  real,  that 
which  Is  right  in  front  of  our  eye» — how 
much  more  true  is  it  In  the  arena  of  Ideas? 
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For  how  many  ihousandj,  ol  yeaib  did  men 
see  the  sun  rise  In  the  rast  and  move  across 
the  heavens?  They  sa*  the  sun  move.  Just 
nn  we  see  the  sun  move.  And  they  assumed 
that  It  Is  the  sun  that  movea — until  some- 
one, some  curloua,  dreaming.  Idle  egghead. 
burely  long  before  Cop>ermcus.  took  au  amaz- 
ing, inuvginaUve  leap  and  asked.  "Walt 
What  If  I  were  (;n  the  Jun''  W(juld  It  not 
I.Hjk  as  If  It  Is  the  earn  which  Is  moving' 
And  If  this  Is  so,  how  do  we  know  which.  In 
fact.  Is  moving'  And  ^ow  can  we  test  It? 
How  can  we  find  out?     How  can  we  prove  It?" 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  human 
race  men  have  been  tortured  and  killed,  de- 
spised and  attacked,  fcr  asking  just  such 
quebtlous.  for  danng  to  suggest  that  tile 
prevaiiing  folklore  may  be  wrong  It  Is  these 
men  the  men  who  resist  the  crippling  ef- 
fects of  conventional  e<lucatlon  who  con- 
front the  known  as  If  It  Is  new  It  Is  these 
men  who  make  the  reality  which  we  Inherit, 
and  who  will  change  t);e  reality  which  our 
children  inherit 

THE   FAI.LINl.    APPLE 

Consider  Isaac  Newton,  who  asked,  not 
'Why  does  the  apple  fall?"—  that  was 
known  -but,  "How  far  out  does  graTlty 
reach/"     And.  "Why  do  objects  attract  each 

other  without  some  Intermediary  medium? 
What  Is  mass?  What  Is  fcjrcc'  What  is  In- 
ertia''' "When  you  press  a  stone,'"  said  New- 
tr>n    "the  stone  presses  back" 

Or  Harvey,  who  aske<.1  so  simple  a  ques- 
tion: "But  where  does  the  blood  g  >''  Where 
does  it  come  fr'  im"'" 

Or  Darwin,  who  asked  'But  where  do  hu- 
man beings  come  from'.'  " 

Or  Lobachevskl.  who  aaid,  "Is  a  straight 
line  always  the  6horte,st  distance  between 
two  points'*     On  a  curve?     On  the  globe?" 

Or  Rutherford,  who  had  the  astounding 
temerity  to  say.  "Can  It  be  that  Inside  this 
tiny,  tiny  thing  called  the  atom.  Is  recapltu- 
htted  the  universe  Itaelf.  with  a  sun  and 
planets  and  lots  of  space?" 

Or  Kinsteln.  who  asked,  "What  do  we  mean 
by  "simultaneous"?  How  can  two  things 
occur  at  the  same  time,  U  we  do  not  allow 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  on  a  moving  object 
5k  hen  we  observe  them'" 

Or  yigmund  Freud,  who  looked  at  chil- 
dren, who  listened  to  people,  and  who  said, 
'Mistakes  ore  nut  accidental.  Dreams  are 
n<jt  absurd.  Symbols  have  meaning.  It  Is 
posjkible  both  to  love  and  to  hate.  There  Is 
a  vi'orld  below  the  known  and  the  conscious." 

DABINC    TO    QOXSTION 

Each  of  these  men  was  doing  whaf  He 
u.i.s  daring  U:)  confrcjnt  the  prevailing  model 
with  skepticism  He  was  daring  to  question 
the  mythologies  by  whlrh  we  live. 

Our  life  Is  dominated  oy  myths,  from  which 
f  n!y  the  thinker,  the  writer,  the  philosopher. 
The  scientist,   the  freeman  can  truly  liberate 

Here  are  some  myths  which  we  nil  believe. 
unless  we  make  an  effcrt  to  examine  them; 

Tliere  Is  the  myth:  "Facts  speak  for  them- 
Felves  '"  Now.  this  Is  perfectly  Idiotic.  FacU 
don't  speak  at  all;  ft.cts  are  meaningless 
tintU  they  are  arranged  patterned,  analyzed. 
Interpreted  For  years  out  In  the  borough 
of  Qtieens.  they  used  to  advertise  "Come 
'o  yiieens  and  live  longer"  They  proved 
that  the  death  rate  In  Queens  Is  substantially 
lower  than  It  Is  In  Mmhattan.  Now.  the 
death  rate  Is  the  same  everywhere.  If  you 
w  lit  long  enough.  100  percent.  It  was  true 
that  per  100,000  people,  fewer  seemed  to  die 
m  Queens  In  any  given  year  than  In  Man- 
hattan But  this  was  5o  for  a  good  reason: 
Tliey  didn't  have  very  good  hospitals  In 
(■Queens-  and  when  people  got  sick,  they  came 
to  New  York,  where  they  died. 

Do  the  facts  speak  fo:-  themselves' 

There  Is  the  myth  that  you  should  always 
tell  the  truth  Now.  I  submit  that  life  would 
be   Intolerable   If  people   went   arcjund   telling 


each  other  the  Uuth  all  of  the  time.  You 
cant  always  tell  the  truth  to  a  child,  or  to 
your  wife,  or  to  your  parents  There  are 
times  when  It  is  kind  not  to  tell  the  truth, 

THE    LETT    AMD    THE    RIGHT 

There  is  the  mytii  that  the  extreme  left 
and-  the  extreme  right,  politically,  are  vio- 
lently and  unalterably  opposed  to  each 
other  But  the  far  left  and  the  far  right 
have  r^.uch  more  In  common  with  each  other 
than  either  does  with  the  middle.  We  can 
understand  political  behavior  better  if  we 
distribute  opinions  not  on  a  straight  line, 
but  In  a  circle,  so  that  the  extreme  right 
and  left  meet,  as  indeed  they  do — since  both 
believe  In  suppressing  Ideas.  In  throttling 
freedom,  in  using  violence,  in  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  ideas  and  heresies,  between 
treason  and  dissent.  Both  say  that  some 
books  and  gome  men  and  some  ideas  are 
dangerous.  Of  course,  they  are,  democracy 
Is  a  dangerous  way  of  living  But  the  sup- 
pression of  Ideas  Is  worse.  In  the  midst  of 
terrible  crises  no  less  severe  than  ours,  the 
men  who  founded  this  country  adopted  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  They  were  not  afraid  of  the 
free  exercises  of  free  minds.  They  knew  that 
freedom  isn't  freedom  if  It  Is  confined  to 
that  which  Is  inoffensive;  that  there  Is  no 
freedom  when  controversy  has  been  abol- 
ished. This  country  was  not  founded  by 
cowards. 

There  Is  the  myth  that  security  is  the 
highest  social  good.  Well,  the  most  secure 
place  in  the  world  is  a  prison — but  who 
wants  to  live  there? 

There  is  the  myth  I  hesitate  to  utter — so 
outlandish  Is  It — that  men  and  women  are 
equal.  This  Is  madness.  The  fight  for 
equality  under  law  has  led  to  a  conclusion 
which  Is  biologically  and  psychologically  In- 
auppmrtable.  Men  and  women  belong  to 
different  races,  as  different  as  Elsklmos  and 
Hottentots.  It  Is  imposaible  for  any  man 
truly  to  enter  the  universe  of  a  woman,  or 
for  any  woman  truly  to  grasp  and  sense  and 
empathize  with  the  internal  structure  of  the 
male. 

Little  Johnny  sent  a  note  to  the  girl  next 
to  him  In  school,  a  typical  masculine  note: 
"Dear  Mary,  I  love  you.  Do  you  love  me? 
(Signed)  Johnny."  And  he  got  back  from 
Mary  a  lovely,  feminine  note;  "Dear  Johnny, 
I  do  not  (underlined  three  times)  love  you. 
Love.  Mary  •■ 

UNHAPPY    CHILDHOOD 

There  is  the  myth  that  you  can  explain 
neurotic  behavior  by  attributing  it  to  an 
unhappy  childhood.  But  all  childhood  is 
unhappy;  all  childhood  is  charged  with  un- 
certainty and  fear,  with  conflict  and  frustra- 
tion, with  unbearable  rage  and  unattainable 
desire.  It  makes  little  sense  to  talk  about 
unhappy  childhoods  unless  we  ask  why  some 
people  emerge  from  childhood  with  their 
productive  capacities  enriched,  while  others 
remain  paralyzed  by  unresolved  and  Infantile 
dilemmas. 

There  is  the  myth  that  It  is  wrong  to  spank 
a  child.  Well,  for  about  thirty  years,  I 
think,  we  were  tyrannized  by  this  cliche. 
Now,  I  assume  that  civilized  people  don't 
say,  "Dear,  let's  have  some  fun.  Let's  beat 
up  the  kids."  The  relevant  question,  surely, 
is  this:  If  you  are  angry  enough,  for  what- 
ever reason,  to  want  to  strike  a  child,  what 
do  you  do  with  that  anger?  I  submit  that  If 
you  do  not  spank  the  child,  the  alternatives 
you  leave  him  are  pretty  horrible.  For  the 
child  knows  that  the  parent  Is  angry:  and 
what  can  the  child  think?  "Oh,  he's  mad; 
he's  real  mad.  If  I  were  that  mad,  I'd  hit; 
I'd  kick;  I'd  bite:  I'd  chew;  I'd  knock  him 
dow^n:  I'd  cut  him  up.  But  he  doesn't. 
Oh  how  much  better  he  Is  than  I.  Will  I 
ever  be  that  good?"  Or.  "He's  mad.  He'd 
really  like  to  slug  me.  Why  doesn't  he  hit 
me?  I  know  why  he  doesn't  hit  me.  Because 
If  he  ever  let  go.  he'd  kill  me — which  is 
what  I  suspect  he's  been  wanting  to  do  all 


along.  "  Or,  "When  wiU  he  become  human' 
What  do  I  have  to  do  to  make  him  like  other 
parents?  "  And  so  on.  We  can  only  celebrate 
the  insight  of  a  departed  colleague,  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  once  said,  "Never  strike 
a  child  in  cold  blcxxl." 

There  is  the  myth  that  children  should 
adjust  to  their  group.  Well,  is  the  group 
worth  adjusting  to?  Are  there  not  some  who 
are  meant  to  be  alone,  who  are  meant  not 
to  be  well-liked,  who  are  meant  not  to  be 
popular?  If  you  want  your  children  to  be 
popular.  111  tell  you  how.  Tell  them  to  ask 
people  for  advice.  Don't  Asten  to  the  advice; 
dont  take  it;  Just  ask — and  everyone  will 
love  you  and  think  you  are  wise  and  good. 

ON     HANDLING    LEISURE 

There  is  the  myth  that  a  35-hour  week  is 
better  than  a  40-hour  week,  that  more  and 
more  leisure  Is  desirable.  But  I  suspect  we 
have  not  begun  to  learn  how  to  handle  the 
leisure  we  already  have.  The  American  week- 
end has  become  a  prolonged  exercise  in  the 
destruction  of  tune:  Frantic  drinking,  bar- 
becuing, lii&deUty,  reckless  driving,  all  by 
people  bamboozled  into  thinking  that  the 
American  way  of  life  means:  Don't  rumi- 
nate; don't  think;  fill  up  every  free  moment 
with  strenuous  relaxation. 

There  Is  the  myth  that  every  problem  has 
a  solution.  But  some  problems  will  never 
be  solved,  and  can  only  be  reshaf>ed  and 
reformed.  Do  you  want  an  example  of  a 
problem  which  can  never  be  solved?  It's 
Illustrated  by  Groucho  Marx,  who  once  re- 
signed from  a  country  club  with  these  words. 
"I  dont  want  to  belong  to  the  kind  of  club 
which  accepts  people  like  me  as  members  '" 
This,  in  vulgar  form,  is  a  fair  example  of 
what  Bertrand  Russell  calls  the  set  paradox 
There  is  the  myth  that  eloquence  means 
wldsom.  that  the  articulate  are  able.  Some 
of  the  most  articulate  people  I  know 
wouldn't  know  how  to  of)erate  a  newsstand 
And  I  would  hate  to  have  our  country  run 
by,  say,  painters,  or  musicians,  or  even  by 
poets.  Wisdom  is  often  found  in  the  dry 
and  noneloquent  analysis  of  reality. 

And  finally,  there  is  that  myth  to  which 
so  many  of  us  are  beholden — ttiat  the  ptir- 
jKwe  of  life  Is  to  be  happy.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing more  demeaning  to  man  that  this  nar- 
cotic pursuit  of  "fun."  People  no  longer  say. 
"Goodbye."  They  say,  "Have  ftm!"  Now. 
where  was  It  written  that  life  can  ever  be 
easy,  or  free  of  conflict  or  pain?  Thoae  who 
want  the  refuge  of  happiness  can  find  it  in 
tranqullizlng  pills,  or  in  senility. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  were  per- 
mitted the  dignity  of  depression,  when  we 
were  permitted  moods,  and  preoccupation, 
and  uncertainty.  But  under  the  vulgarized 
diffusion  of  psychiatric  "insights,"  we  are  all 
made  to  think  that,  not  only  must  we  be 
happy,  but  we  must  never  feel  depressed. 
Even  worse — you  must  feel  guilty  about  feel- 
ing depressed. 

MOODS   AND   SYMPTOMS 

We  are  no  longer  allowed  to  have  a  mood 
without  having  it  Interpreted  as  a  "symp- 
tom." We  are  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
ill  without  raising  grave  suspicions  that  we 
are.  In  fact,  "sick"  (as  in  "sick-slck-sick"! . 
We  can  no  longer  say  that  someone  needs 
help  without  meeting  superior  and  knowing 
smiles:  "Help"  doesn't  mean  aid,  any  more: 
It  means  "cure." 

The  purpose  of  life  is  not  to  be  happy — 
but  to  matter,  to  be  productive,  to  be  useful, 
to  have  It  make  some  difference  that  you 
lived  at  all. 

I  end  this  happy  occasion  with  a  little 
creed,  a  creed  to  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
all  freemen  must  forever  hold  fast.  We 
must  forever  oppose  hysteria  and  error,  even 
when  error  is  wrapped  In  patriotism,  even 
when  error  Is  embraced  by  those  we  like.  We 
must  learn  that  those  we  like  are  not  always 
right,  and  those  we  don't  like  are  not  always 
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wrong:    for  an  Idea  ha*  nothing  to  do  with 
who  U  for  It  or  who  Lb  against  It 

WK  MUST  LZA&N 

We  muat  learn  to  seek  change  without 
vlo'^nce.  Always  change,  and  never  vio- 
lence— not  even  in  words,  much  lees  In  deeds 

We  must  try  to  understand  each  other 
by  reconciling  ourselvee  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  UB  never  really  mature;  we  simply  grow 
taller. 

We  must  meet  fanaticism  with  courage, 
and  Idealism  with  caution. 

We  must  be  skeptical  of  that  which  is 
promised,  but  not  proved. 

We  must  be  strong  enough  to  be  gentle 

We  must  Icnow  that  life  will  always  h.ive 
unbesu-able  stretches  of  loneliness,  and  that 
we  can  never  truly  be  understood  even  by 
those  who  love  us:  that  we  cannot  com- 
pletely understand  sonieone  else,  no  matter 
how  much  we  want  to.  We  must  moderate 
therefore,  our  demands  on  others 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  live  without 
absolutes,  without  dogmas,  the  courage  to 
seek  Imaginative  eacap>e8  from  the  strait- 
Jackets  of  conformity,  knowing  with  Emer- 
son "Whosoever  would  be  a  man.  must  be 
a  nonconformist  " 

We  must  learn  to  meet  life  In  a  series  of 
tentative  and  Impermanent  approximations. 
knowing  that  the  final  goiUs  m.iy  never  be 
reached,  that  the  last  truths  may  be  !■  rever 
unknowable,  but  that  life  holds  nothing 
more  preclou.s  than  the  process  by  which,  to 
the  fullest  stretches  of  which  mm  Is  capa- 
ble,  we  stretch  the  mind  and   the   heart 


THE  DEFICIENCIES  OF  THE  MER- 
CHANT SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President,  in  this 
day  and  age.  we  frequently  face  ^reat 
difficulty  in  placing  first  thin«s  first  I 
sympathize  with  those  in  high  place.s 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  assKning 
priorities,  in  order  of  rank,  to  our  na- 
tional objectives.  By  and  large.  I  find 
little  with  which  to  quibble  But.  m  our 
intense  preoccupation  with  matching  or 
besting  the  Russians  on  a  wide  score  of 
long-range  fronts,  we  may  be  unwit- 
tingly overlooking  an  area  in  which  our 
avowed  enemy  could  soon  surpass  us,  to 
our  detriment  from  both  a  short-ranae 
and  long-ran«e  standpoint.  I  refer  to 
the  lifeline  of  our  commerce  by  sea- 
our  privately  owned  merchant  marine 

This  is.  of  course,  sound  reason  for 
the  Russians'  latter-day  interest  in  a 
maritime  capability.  It  is  an  instrument 
of  economic  as  well  as  psychological  war- 
fare—to say  nothing  of  its  advantage  as 
a  defen.se  auxiliary.  Starting  from 
scratch  in  the  post-World  War  II  p*Miod, 
the  USSR  has  built  a  merchant  marine 
which  threatens  to  overshadow  all  other 
maritime  powers  throughout  the  world 
Prom  all  accounts,  even  as  the  Kremlin 
devotes  all-out  efforts  to  puttintj  a  man 
on  the  moon  ahead  of  the  United  States, 
its  race  for  commercial  .seapower  su- 
premacy continues  to  be  pressed  vigor- 
ously. 

Shipyards  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
busy,  and  orders  for  the  construction  of 
additional  freighters  to  cartT  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle  to  all  areas  of  the  sjlobe 
have  been  placed  with  .shipyards  in  .some 
free  nations. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  seems 
to  struggle  annually  with  its  conscience 
where  a  merchant  marine  is  concerned 
And,  regrettably,  the  maritime  industry 


seems  always  to  be  the  first  target  of  re- 
trenchment efTorts  when  budget  crises 
arise.  Disregarded  at  such  times  are  the 
views  of  various  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  who,  particularly  in  this  century, 
have  emphatically  declared  the  merchant 
marine  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

Bearing  out  such  official  views  is  the 
Incontestable  fact  that  the  5.000  carKO 
vessels  built  at  such  huge  costs  under 
wartime  pressures  were  a  major  factor 
III  the  allied  victory  in  World  War  II. 
Winston  Churchill  and  US  military 
leaders  in  that  war  are  aKre<'d  on  that. 
However,  such  wartime  building  pro- 
grams create  peacetime  problems  of  ves- 
,sel  obsolescence  which  twice  have  bur- 
dened our  economy  and  impaired  our 
competitive  capacity  vis  a  vis  the  mari- 
time fleets  of  the  world. 

It  was  to  avert  this  threat  of  mass 
obsolescence,  and  to  assure  maintenance 
of  our  merchant  marine  at  top  efficiency 
that  the  current  phased  program  of  ves- 
.sel  replacement  was  developed  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  1958  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  5  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  minimum  annual  t^oal  of  25 
new  vessels  was  achieved  only  once,  in 
fiscal  1961  The  current  year  program 
was  allowed  to  b<^K  down  to  the  ix)int 
where  only  .seven  new  vessels  were  to  be 
contracted  for,  but  there  was  such  a  howl 
of  protest,  countrywide,  that  six  ve.ssels 
fur  the  Moore  McCormack  line,  sched- 
uled to  be  placed  under  contract  in  early 
July,  were  advanced  to  June  in  the 
scheduling  Thus  fi.scal  year  1962  will 
see  only  13  vessels  placed  under  contract, 
a  far  cry  from  the  30  vessel  minimum, 
later  scaled  down  to  25.  which  had  been 
deemed  essential  annually  if  the  replace- 
ment goal  were  to  be  achieved 

What  of  fi.scal  1963''  Well,  more  than 
$90  million  of  funds  authorized  for 
spending  in  fiscal  1962  were  carried  over 
to  fi.scal  1963.  and  supplemented  by  $50 
million  of  new  funds,  to  provide  for 
buildirit;  18  new  vessels  Thus  the  2-year 
total  of  31  vessels  placed  under  contract, 
would  be  just  one  vessel  above  the  origi- 
n.il  contemplated  annual  number.  30 

In  effect,  the  Budtiet  once  auain  has 
failed  to  provide  the  funds  nece&sary  to 
attain  the  national  maritime  p^jlicy  so 
often  prcx:laimed  in  statutes,  of  "a  mer- 
chant marine  sufficient  to  carry  •  •  • 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  waterborne 
export  and  import  foreign  commerce 
•  •  •  capable  of  serving  a.s  a  naval  and 
military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  •  •  • 
and  composed  of  the  best-equipixil,  .saf- 
est, and  mo-t  suitable  types  of  vessels." 
At  a  rate  of  31  vessels  in  2  years,  it 
would  require  12  years  to  replace  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  subsidized  fleet 
Final  contracts  would  be  placed  in  fiscal 
1975.  for  delivery  m  fiscal  1977  This 
would  require  retention  in  .service  of  ves- 
.sels  as  much  as  30  to  33  years— which 
assuredly  would  not  represent  the  ■  best- 
equippt-d.  safest  and  most  .Miitable  types 
of  vessels'  envisioned  m  the  national 
policy  enunciated  in  the  1920  l'J36  1946. 
and  other  statutes 

This  replacement  program  seqie nee 
bears  eloquent  testimtjny  to  the  back -of - 
the-hand  treatment  usually  applied  by 
the  Administration  to  the  merchant  ma- 


rine Tlie  program  was  developed  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  the  agency  es- 
tablished by  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
national  policy  for  an  'adequate  •  •  • 
modern  •  •  •  safe '  commercial  fleet 
At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  be- 
fore, the  normal  life  of  a  commercial 
passenger  liner  or  dry  cargo  vessel  was 
accepted  universally  as  20  years.  Be- 
yond that,  lack  of  modern  features,  in- 
creiusing  repairs,  and  so  forth,  were  felt 
to  make  vessels  over  20  years  of  age  un- 
economic 

Then  budget  difficulties  arose — and 
.suddenly,  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion, the  theory  was  advanced,  and  finally 
enacted  into  law.  to  set  the  normal  vessel 
life  at  25  years.  Now  under  this  adminis- 
tration. It  develops  that  replacement  of 
vessels  on  a  25-  to  30-year  basis  becomes 
entirely  feasible  Thus  vessel  life  is 
lengthened  from  20  to  a  possible  30-year 
span— and  minimum  annual  replacement 
goals  are  lowered  from  30  to  25,  to  13  In 
fi.scal  1961.  and  18  for  fiscal  1963.  Con- 
currently, budget  appropriations  for 
Government's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram go  down,  down,  down. 

At  the  same  time  the  Nation  is  told 
by  Government's  mobilization  planners 
that  our  merchant  shipping  fleet  is  in- 
ferior m  many  respects. 

At  this  jxjint.  in  my  remarks.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  appraisal  of  "Ocean  Shipping  To  Sup- 
port the  Defense  of  the  United  States.  " 
prepared  just  about  1  year  ago  by  Vice 
Adm  John  Sylvester,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations — Logistics. 

There  b<Mng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.  as  follows: 

Ocean  Shipping  To  Scppobt  thi  Dwrxnst  or 

THE  Unitu)   States 

I.VT«ODl'CTION 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to- 
day —and  throughout  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture to  deal  Immediately  and  efTectlvely 
with  any  emergency  that  may  be  forced  upon 
us  We  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  fight 
limited  wars,  or  general  war.  or  to  support 
our  foreign  policies  under  tense  conditions 
short  uf   actual   conflict 

The  prosecution  of  war  might  employ  the 
full  range  of  our  Nation's  resources.  Our 
entire  Industrial  capability  Is  available  to 
be  liitPKratcd  into  our  overall  national  de- 
ffo.sc  effort  To  support  sustained  combat 
opfrutl.jns  and  to  project  our  military  power 
oversea-s.  our  Armed  Forces  would  rely 
heavily  upon  American  Industry  Our  marl- 
time  industry  would  play  a  central  role 
supplying  the  raw  materials  to  feed  domes- 
tic uulustrles  and  carrying  the  bulk  of  our 
tr'«ips  and  their  equipment  and  supplies  to 
oversea  areas 

The  strategic  imp<irtance  of  cx:ean  trans- 
portation In  wartime  dictates  that  the 
United  States  mu.st  have  under  Its  control 
sufHcleni  active  merchant-type  shipping  to 
promptly  meet  our  initial  emergency  seallft 
reciuirements 

Our  pre.sfnt  i-.LpibUuy  to  handle  this  task 
l.s  marginal  at  best  TTie  slow  rate  of  prog- 
re.'^s  made  In  the  replacement  of  aging  ves- 
s»*'.s  h^s  left  us  facing  the  1960'8  with  a  largely 
ob.so;«'s«eiit  merchant  nuulne  Orderly  ship- 
building progr mis  and  replacement  programs 
sh  iu!U   be   Instituted   without  further  delay 

It  IS  often  propxiseU  that  we  rely  on  our 
fr.pnd."!  among  the  European  maritime  na- 
tloiis  to  prr)vifle  our  emergency  shipping 
needs     We  should  Keep  in  mind  that  the  In- 
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terests  of  the  United  States  are  global,  and 
emergencies  may  well  arise  wherein  our  In- 
terests would  not  be  identical  with  these  of 
ciur  European  allies.  Even  within  the  NATO 
framework  It  appears  probable  that  the 
combined  requirements  of  the  NATO  na- 
iiiiiis  will  exceed  the  total  capabilities  of  the 
NATO  shipping  pool. 

BACKGROUND 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  shipping 
a\allable  for  charter  to  American  Interests 
suddenly  became  extremely  scarce.  Charter 
rates  skyrocketed  We  were  forced  to  hastily 
Improvise  a  shipbuilding  program  which  was 
both  costly  and  InefBclent.  and  peak  produc- 
tion was  not  reached  until  after  the  war 
ended  We  learned  In  World  War  I  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  real.  We  were 
subjected  to  the  same  lesson  again  In  World 
War  11 

The  primary  mission  of  the  American  mer- 
ch.int  marine  Is  the  task  of  transporting  our 
dome.'stlc  waterborne  commerce  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  cur  foreign  export  and 
Import  ocean  trade.  Our  Industrial  economy 
Is  now  dependent  on  sea  transfwrtatlon  for 
the  Importation  of  vast  amounts  of  petro- 
leum, metal  ores  and  other  raw  materials, 
and  for  the  exports!  lion  of  finished  prod- 
ucts No  other  type  of  transpKsrtatlon  can 
meet  these  tremendous  requirements.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  worlds  foremost  trader 
control  sulBclent  merchant  shipping  to 
tran.sport  what  we  need,  when  and  where  we 
need  It  This  Is  true  from  the  standp>olnt 
of  our  emergency  requirements,  and  It  Is 
also  valid  When  we  consider  the  outflow  of 
dollars  In  payment  for  foreign-controlled 
shipping  services. 

A  collateral  and  extremely  Important  mis- 
sion of  the  American  merchant  marine  Is 
the  maintenance  of  a  posture  of  strength 
and  readiness  that  will  contribute  to  our 
national  security  In  the  event  of  either 
limited  or  general  war  we  would  require  the 
services  of  a  large  number  of  merchant-type 
ships  to  meet  our  military,  Industrial,  and 
civilian  demands. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  ability  to  meet 
our  anticipated  wartime  needs  be  Insured 
to  the  maximum  practicable  degree  in  peace- 
time by  the  ready  availability  of  active, 
privately  owned  merchant  ships  employed 
In  gainful  ocean  commerce.  Only  actively 
employed  merchant  ships  can  provide  the 
rapid  response  required.  Further  It  Is  only 
the  actue  merchant  marine  that  will  pro- 
vide In  peacetime  the  employment  for  skilled 
American  seafarers  In  sufUclent  numbers  to 
:il!ow  efTectlve  wartime  personnel  expansion 
of  our  maritime  eCTort.  TTie  magnitude  and 
quality  of  active  US  commercial  tonnage 
In  peacetime  will  determine.  In  the  event 
of  a  future  war.  whether  or  not  we  will  be 
required  to  Initiate  crash  programs  for  ship- 
building and  perstninel  procurement  Even 
so.  we  cannot  presume  that  time  will  be 
available 

REQUIREMENTS     AND     AVAILABILITIES 

Periodic  evaluations  of  merchant  shipping 
requirements  and  availabilities  are  made 
Jointly  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Oep.irtment  f)f  Commerce,  and  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Similar 
Joiiu  appraisals  are  made  by  the  Maritime 
Adnnnlstratlon    and    the    Navy    Department. 

Tliese  evaluations  of  shipping  availabilities 
h.ive  consistently  shown  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  sufficient  active  mer- 
chant shipping  to  meet  our  Initial  needs  for 
ppneral  war.  even  when  We  combine  the  total 
ol  U  S -flag  and  U  S -controlled  foreign-flag 
shipping.  Consequently,  our  estimated  total 
capabilities  must  Include  planned  early  ac- 
tivations from  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  -under  optimum  assumed  conditions 
which  make  no  allowances  for  possible  dam- 
age to  shore  facilities.  Some  allowance  Is 
made  for  cumulative  losses  of  shipping  from 
enemy   action. 


It  Is  expected  that  a  new  Joint  Navy- 
MARAD  review  of  merchant  shipping  require- 
ments, and  availabilities  wUl  be  completed 
this  summer.  The  last  such  Joint  review  was 
conducted  In  May  1959  and  updated  In  mld- 
1960. 

Our  sea  transportation  resources  for 
limited  war  are  currently  under  review  and 
reappraisal  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  determination  of  the  present  capability 
of  seallft  to  support  military  requirements 
under  varying  limited  war  conditions.  Pend- 
ing this  reappraisal,  these  resources  are  con- 
sidered as  quantitatively  adequate  In  the 
tanker  category.  Qualitatively,  particularly 
In  terms  of  cargo  ship  speed  and  characteris- 
tics, much  Improvement  Is  highly  desirable. 

The  degree  of  promptness  with  which  sea- 
llft responds  In  an  emergency  will  have  an 
Important  Impact  on  the  eventual  outcome. 
A  lln>lted  war  crisis  could  well  become  a  race 
against  time  to  evacuate  nationals,  to  re- 
deploy troops,  and  equipment,  or  to  augment 
and  resupply  existing  forces  overseas.  To  be 
prepared  for  such  situations,  we  must  rely 
on  the  ready  availability  of  active  modern 
merchant  ships  of  all  types. 

PRESENT   CAPABILITIFS 

Existing  Inventories  of  seallft  resources 
under  U.S.  flag,  as  of  January  1,  1961,  are 
summarized   below: 
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Additional  seallft  resources  consisting  of 
certain  active  vessels  under  the  so-called 
flags  of  convenience  as  of  January  1.  1961,  are 
as  follows: 
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The  active  U.S.  flag  seallft  capability  Is 
comprised  of  active  merchant  ships  under 
U.S.  flag  and  merchant-type  ships  operated 
by  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
{ MSTS )  . 

The  additional  seallft  resources  listed  con- 
sist of  certain  foreign-registered  merchant 
ships  considered  as  under  "Effective  U.S. 
Control"  for  emergency  use.  The  term  "Ef- 
fective U.S.  Control"  applies  to  selected 
American-owned  ships  which  have  been  reg- 
istered by  their  owners  under  the  so-called 
"flags  of  convenience"  (Panama,  Liberia  and 
Honduras),  In  order  to  reduce  operating 
costs.  In  such  cases,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration has  negotiated  agreements  with  the 
parent  shipping  companies  in  the  United 
States  to  make  these  ships  (which  In  the 
main  are  large  tankers  and  bulk  ore  carriers) 
available    to    the    U.S.    Government    In    the 


eve-nt  of  a  national  emergency.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration consider  that  such  ships  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  available  and  are 
therefore  under  "Effective  UJ3.  Control." 

The  vast  proportion  of  our  UJS.  flag  mer- 
chant tonnage  was  constructed  under  the 
World  War  II  building  programs:  79  percent 
of  our  dry  cargo  and  54  percent  of  our 
tanker  tonnage  are  In  the  15-  to  19-year-old 
age  bracket.  Nearly  all  of  these  ships  were 
mass  produced  for  speclflc  wartime  purposes. 
Many  of  their  design  features  were  matters 
of  expediency  rather  than  choice.  They  have 
long  been  outmoded  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  design. 

The  capabilities  shown  as  comprising  the 
national  defense  reserve  fleet  may  be  mis- 
leading. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  about 
1.000  of  the  dry  cfirgo  ships  are  slow-speed 
Liberty  types  of  extremely  limited  useful- 
ness. Ovr  300  Liberties  have  already  been 
sold  for  scrapping  under  approvals  to  select 
and  scrap  780  of  the  poorest  quality  ships. 
Their  marginal  value  did  not  warrant  the 
cost  of  further  preservation  efforts.  Of  the 
107  transport  passenger  ships,  51  are  17  knot 
C-4  austerity  transports  and  23  are  15.5  knot 
Victory  troopships. 

We  can  look  forward  to  further  deprecia- 
tion of  the  overall  potential  of  the  reserve 
fleet — from  the  standpoints  of  both  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Consequently,  there  Is  an 
obvious  need  that  the  reserve  fleet  be  up- 
graded by  the  trade-in  of  aging  ships  under 
orderly  replacement  programs.  This  require- 
ment goes  hand-ln-hand  with  the  need  to 
modernize  our  active  merchant  fleet. 

DRY    CARGO    SHIPS 

Only  1.7  percent  of  the  U.S. -flag  tonnage 
of  dry  cargo  ships  are  under  5  years  of  age. 
Only  5.9  percent  are  from  5  to  9  years  old. 
This  latter  age  group  Includes  the  Mariner 
class  ships,  that  were  built  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, plus  a  few  modem  container  ship 
conversions.  The  20-knot  C-4  Mariners, 
which  can  do  23  knots  If  required,  represent 
an  Impressive  step  forward  In  cargo  ship  de- 
sign. Their  performance  has  been  highly 
praised  by  several  private  operators,  to  whom 
29  of  the  ships  were  sold.  Three  of  these 
ships  have  been  converted  Into  passenger 
ships.  The  defense  seallft  value  of  the 
Mariner  class  shlp>s  Is  very  high. 

With  regard  to  future  construction  of  dry 
cargo  ships,  the  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ommends that  the  design  characteristics 
listed  below  be  incorporated  to  the  maximum 
degree  that  is  commercially  practicable: 

(ai  Speed:  When  built  under  constructlon- 
dlffer'-ntlal  subsidy  contracts  and  certified  as 
being  suitable  for  economical  and  speedy 
conversion  Into  naval  auxiliaries,  dry  cargo 
ships  should  have  a  sustained  sea  speed  of 
20  knots  or  better.  Dry  cargo  ships  certified 
as  otherwise  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
Government  In  time  of  war  on  national 
emergency,  should  have  the  maximum  sus- 
tained sea  speed  possible  consistent  with  the 
commercial  utilization  of  the  ship.  Where 
construction  subsidies  and/or  national  de- 
fense allowance  are  not  Involved,  the  owners 
are  encouraged  to  build  Into  the  ships,  the 
highest  commerlcally  economical  speeds. 

(b)  Other  characteristics:  The  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  types  of  general -cargo  ves- 
sels, from  a  military  point  of  view,  appear  to 
be  those  having  the  capacity  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  C-3'6  and  C-4's  (particularly 
Mariners),  of  Maritime  Administration  de- 
sign. However,  much  is  to  be  desired  In  the 
matter  of  modernization  wltli  respect  to 
cargo  handling  equipment  and  methods. 
Cargo  vessels  should  be  designed  and 
equipped  to  load  and  discharge,  using  their 
own  gear,  in  one-half  the  time  now  required 
by  the  existing  C-3'8  and  C-4's.  At  least  one 
hatch  of  each  vessel  should  be  served  by  a 
"Jumbo"  boom  of  60  tons  capacity  and  all 
hatches    should    be    equipped    with    10-ton 
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booms.  There  U  a  definite  need  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  heavy  lift  shlpe  equipped 
wttb  OTeralzed  batches  and  cargo  booma 
capable  of  lUUng  up  to  150  tone 

(c)  Special  type  caxco  ahlpe:  Roll-on.  roU- 
off  sblpe  on  the  order  of  the  USNS  Comet  as 
well  as  ship*  with  partial  roll-on  'roU-olT 
capability  offer  advantages  In  meeting  re- 
quirements for  the  oversea  movement  of 
mobile  military  equipment  such  as  wheeled 
and  tracked  vehicles.  Additionally,  we  en- 
courage the  continued  development  of  "con- 
tainer cargo"  ships,  which  are  designed  to 
carry  containerized  and  prepailetlzed  car- 
goes. Further  construction  of  such  ships  In 
peacetime  would  Increase  active  capability 
and  afford  operating  experience.  US.  ship- 
yards would  also  gain  construction  experi- 
ence which  would  enable  them  to  commence 
early  production  under  an  emergency  situ- 
ation. 

TANKKSS 

American  shipowners  have  built  a  g(Kxl 
number  of  modern  tankers  in  the  past  few 
years — some  constructed  in  the  United 
States  for  registry  under  US-flag  but  most 
built  abroad  for  registry  under  foreign  flag. 
Of  the  U.S.-flag  tanker  tonnage,  26  5  per- 
cent is  under  5  years  old.  These  new  ships 
range  In  speed  from  16  to  18  knots.  Conse- 
quently, the  overall  quality  of  our  total 
tanker  capability  is  much  better  than  the 
dry  cargo  category. 

The  tanker  building  program  should  con- 
tinue in  order  to  provide  orderly  replace- 
ment of  aging  ships.  It  la  recommended 
that  future  tanker  construction  Incorpo- 
rate  design    features   as   indicated    below: 

I  a)  Speed:  Where  national  defense  al- 
lowances are  made,  and  the  ships  are  certi- 
fied as  suitable  for  speedy  and  economical 
conversion  into  naval  auxlliiiries.  tankers 
should  be  capable  of  a  sustained  speed  ot 
30  knots  or  more. 

(b)  Other  characteristics:  Although  tank- 
ers of  larger  DWT  capacity  can  be  utilized 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  reconunended  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  commercial  tankers 
most  suitable  for  military  purpoees  are  25.000 
to  32.000  DWT,  capable  of  carrying  several 
types  of  petroleum  products.  At  the  same 
time,  there  Ls  still  a  requirement  for  smaller 
tankers  of  about  17,000  DWT  to  handle  prod- 
ucts to  and  from  limited  terminal  facilities 
All  new  conunerclal  tankers  should  have  the 
ability  for  transfer  of  their  cargo  at  sea  to 
provide  a  limited  fuellng-at-sea  capability. 
Further,  this  capability  should  be  added  to 
existing  tankers  when  it  Is  feasible  to  do  so 
The  expense  of  the  necessary  raodlCcations 
and  equipment  are  relatively  small,  in  the 
magnitude  of  $17,000  per  ship.  Tankers  so 
equipped  will  be  capable  of  replenishing 
fleet  oilers  at  sea  or  in  unlmprjved  harbors 
Under  emergency  conditions,  such  tankers 
could  provide  fuel  directly  to  combatant 
fleet  units. 

PASSENCn    SHIPS    TR.VKSPOriTS 

Seven  new  passenger  ships  have  been  built 
since  World  War  n  and  three  bave  been  con- 
verted from  Mariner  class  cargo  ships.  The 
seven  new  ships  are  the  25-knot  Conttxtu- 
tion  and  Independence,  the  33-knot  United 
States,  the  20-knot  Santa  Paula  and  Santa 
Rota,  and  the  21-knot  Brasil  and  Argentina 
The  Mariner  conversions  are  the  20-knot 
Mariposa.  Monterey,  and  Atlantic.  These 
ships  have  contributed  slgnlflcantly  to  our 
maritime  prestige  and  to  our  defense  readi- 
ness 

Additionally,  the  19-knot  Prendent  Cleve- 
land and  President  Wilson  were  converted 
from  troopships.  These  ships,  however,  are 
basically  World  War  II  types.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  older,  and  major  segment  of  our 
total  troopllft  capability,  which  Is  not  fully 
suitable  for  possible  future  emergencies 
The  majority  of  our  ships  are  old.  deficient 
in  speed,  and  lacking  In  other  features  that 
are  Important  In  minimizing  the  hazards  of 
moving  troops  by  sea. 


There  is  an  urgent  need  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  troopllft  potential,  and  In  this 
regard  the  construction  of  the  two  author- 
ised but  unfunded  superllners  should  be 
expedited.  For  ships  that  will  be  employed 
in  wartime  to  transport  personnel  through 
areas  In  which  hostile  modern  submarines 
may  l)e  operating,  it  Is  necessary  to  set  much 
higher  standards  of  performance  and  safety 
than  would  be  required  for  ships  carrying 
dry  cargo  and  fuel. 

(  a  1  Speed  Speed  Is  the  best  defense  that 
merchant  ships  can  employ  against  an 
enemy.  The  faster  the  target,  the  more  diffi- 
cult It  Is  to  hit  with  submarine  torpedoes-  - 
or  to  pln-polnt  with  aircraft-launched 
missiles  Fast  ships  can  be  operated  Inde- 
pendently over  more  devltius  routes  than  la 
possible  In  convoy  operations  This  compli- 
cates the  search  and  attack  problems  of 
enemy  aircraft  and  submarines  Studies 
and  analysis  conflrm  that  vulnerability  to 
submarine  attack  Is  significantly  and  pro- 
gressively reduced  as  speeds  of  20  to  25  knots 
and  greater  are  attained 

Troopships  constructed  In  the  future,  and 
pjissfiiger  ships  suitable  for  conversion  Into 
troopships,  should  be  capable  of  a  sustained 
speed  of  25  knots  or  greater.  In  no  caj^e 
should  their  maximum  sustained  speed  be 
less  t.*ian  20  knots 

The  Department  of  Defense  h.is  con.sist- 
ently  and  repeatedly  urged  that  all  new 
merchant-typ>e  shlpbulkling  Incorporate  the 
inaximurn  speed  that  is  ecDiiumU'ally  prac- 
ticable In  this  regard.  It  Is  Important  that 
our  merchant  .ships  be  commercially  success- 
f\il  To  be  of  immediate  u.se  to  the  Dep.irt- 
nieiit  of  lH-!enRc  In  an  emergency  they  must 
be  operating  commercially  at  the  time  they 
are  Hrst  needed 

(bi  Other  features  Emphasis  on  added 
speed  sliould  not  obscure  the  signlhcan  e  of 
other  national  defense  features  which  can 
be  buUt  Into  a  merchant  ship  High  stand- 
ards of  compartmentatlon  reduce  vulner- 
ability to  enemy  hazards  by  localizing 
d;unnpe  Various  preventative  measures  In- 
crease a  ships  resistance  to  the  spread  of 
fire  Special  mountings  minimize  break- 
downs of  essential  machinery  under  shock. 

Endurance  adequate  for  round-trip  voy- 
ages at  maximum  sustained  speed  is  a  vital 
factor  In  wartime  Additional  fuel  Ciipac- 
Ity.  the  size  of  distilling  plants,  the  sfjrage 
space  for  provisions,  and  many  other  design 
aspects  have  an  important  bearing  on  en- 
durance Many  of  the  foregoing  factors, 
aside  from  improving  the  wartime  utility  of 
a  ship,  also  assure  safer,  more  ver5.iti:e  and 
reliable  performance  In  peacetime  commer- 
cial  operations 

rXTT-RE    OfTI-C'OK 

The  suh.skllzed  segment  of  the  US -flag 
nifrchatit  fleet  amounts  to  313  berth  line 
ships.  They  of)erate  over  essential  trade 
routes  tinder  m.mdatory  voyage  scheduling 
procedure.s  dlr-ated  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration Several  unsubsldlzed  shipping 
companies  have  applications  pending  for 
Governmental   subsidy 

The  rate  of  replacement  of  subsldl7,/>d  ships 
Is  much  slower  than  that  cot;sldered  neces- 
sary to  avoid  future  obsole.sence  "In  bl'H  k  " 
The  replacement  program  fwr  fl.soa;  19fl3  has 
been  set  at  14  ships:  proper  replacement  even 
on  a  23-year  life  basis,  will  require  2b  to  30 
ships  per  year 

The  85th  Congress  authorized  but  did  not 
appropriate  funds  for.  the  construction  of 
two  large  high-speed  passenger  ships — one 
of  33  knots  and  one  of  30  knot.<»  speed  Con- 
struction of  these  two  ships  would  signifi- 
cantly Improve  our  troopllft  potential  They 
would  almost  double  our  active  capab.llty  In 
the  Important  speed  range  of  35  knots  and 
above. 

The  rate  of  pro«tresa  of  t!ie  building  pro- 
grams will  depend  on  actions  taken  In  the 
future    with    respect   to   construction-differ- 


ential subsidies.  It  U  hoped  that  It  will  be 
practicable  for  future  governmental  eubeldy 
funding  to  keep  pace  with  the  contractual 
schedules  for  replacement. 

Our  unsubsldlzed  shipping  companies  op- 
erate approximately  (500  ships  under  U.S. 
flag  Few  unsutMldlsed  operatort.  If  any. 
have  either  a  comprehensive  or  a  long-range 
plan  for  the  replacement  of  aging  ships  on 
un  orderly  time  schedule. 

Over  the  past  year.  Increasing  pressure  has 
been  exerted  against  "flags  of  convenience" 
by  maritime  labor  organizations  through  the 
courts  and  the  labor  relations  boards.  This 
pressure  is  making  it  leas  and  leas  practicable 
for  American  owners  to  operate  their  ships 
under  "flags  of  convenience."  This  raises 
the  question  as  to  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  Insure  the  continued  availability 
of  these  ships  for  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense. It  la  Important  to  note  that  well  over 
half  of  the  tanker  tonnage  available  to 
United  States  control  Is  registered  under  the 
flags  of  Liberia   and   Panama. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
the  part  of  our  shipping  that  was  engaged 
In  the  coastal  and  Intercoastal  trade  was 
the  largest  segment  of  the  UB.  merchant 
marine  At  that  time  nearly  700  ships  took 
part  in  the  carriage  of  our  deepwater  do- 
mestic trade.  Shortly  after  our  entry  into 
the  war,  practically  the  entire  coastal  and 
Interccmstal  merchant  fleet,  which  at  that 
time  represented  about  60  percent  of  our 
total  ocean -carrying  capublllty.  was  put  Into 
service,  usually  transocean,  directly  support- 
ing the  war. 

With  the  domestic  deep-water  fleet  en- 
gaged, worldwide.  In  supplying  the  Allied 
Armed  Forces,  the  domestic  trade  which  they 
formerly  carried  was  absort>ed  by  other 
modes  of  transportation.  The  domestic 
deepwater  common  carriers  have  never  re- 
gained their  former  status.  Only  3  com- 
panies with  a  total  of  16  ships  are  currently 
furnishing  common  carrier  service.  One  of 
these,  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.,  has 
announced  Its  Intention  to  terminate  Its 
Intercoastal  service,  which  will  leave  only 
10  ships  In  this  trade. 

Ships  engaged  In  coastal  and  Intercoastal 
trade  occupy  a  particularly  significant  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  emergency  use  of  trans- 
portation. Ships  in  the  coastwise  trades  are 
the  most  readily  available  for  emergency 
usage  of  any  ships  In  the  US.  merchant 
fleet  In  their  normal  operations  they  are 
always  close  to  U  3  ports,  ready  immediately 
to  handle  stich  high -priority  movements  as 
may  be  necessary  Of  course,  to  be  available 
for  Immediate  use,  these  ships  must  be  ac- 
tive and  operating  commercially  at  the  time 
they  are  first  needed. 

At  the  onset  of  a  major,  nuclear  war,  the 
domestic  deepwater  fleet  would  be  uniquely 
fitted  t<i  act  as  a  link  between  our  coastal 
cities  during  the  period  of  likely  disruption 
of  sx-stems  of  land  transportation.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  8hij)s  In  domestic  trade 
woiiid  be  at  sea  at  any  given  time  and  would 
therefore  be  most  likely  to  escape  damage 
Their  ability  to  provide  communications  and 
transpcjrtatlon  between  coastal  cities  dur- 
ing the  perlixl  Just  after  an  atUck  could  be 
highly  Important.  Systems  of  land  trans- 
portation In  the  United  States  are  especially 
vulnerable  at  many  focal  polnu.  The  ability 
of  the  domestic  deepwater  fleet  to  provide 
essential  coastal  and  Intercoastal  movements 
of  priority  material  might  well  be  crucial. 
A  number  of  the  ships  of  this  fleet  are 
especially  adapted  for  rapid  cargo  handling, 
giving  them  an  lncre;wsed  value  at  such  a 
critical  time 

EMescrNCT    EXPANSION 

One  basic  factor  to  be  considered  tn  the 
development  of  specific  construction  pro- 
grams is  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  sufTclent  number  of  private  shipyards 
In  o[ieratlon  to  form  the  base  for  expansion 
In  tune  of  war  to  meet  large  ship  construe- 
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tlon  and  ship  repair  programs.  The  Depart- 
ment Of  Defense  has  emphasized  that  the 
existence  of  these  active  privately  owned 
shipyards,  together  with  the  skills  of  the 
shipyard  workers  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
tools,  equipment  and  facilities,  Is  essential 
to  the  national  defense. 

SUMMARY 

Under  the  most  optimistic  assumptions, 
and  on  a  quantitative  basis  only,  the  United 
States  still  possesses  a  marginal  capability 
to  carry  out  the  sea  transportation  tasks  of 
a  general  war. 

There  are  serious  qualitative  deficiencies  In 
our  overall  seallft  capability,  particularly  In 
the  dry-cargo  ship  and  the  transport- 
p.Lssenger  ship  categoric*  The  further  aging 
of  outmoded  ships  will  aggravate  this 
situation. 

The  present  rate  of  new  shipbuilding  will 
not  offset  the  rapidly  approaching  block 
obsolescence  of  the  vast  proportion  of  US  - 
controlled  merchant-type  tonnage — both  ac- 
tive and  reserve.  There  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  increased  emphasis  on  orderly  ship 
construction. 

The  continued  depreciation  of  ships  In  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  without 
cyclic  purification  will  soon  generate  seri- 
ous quantitative  deficiencies  in  our  total 
seallft  capability. 

Crash  building  programs  In  wartime  can 
only  be  avoided  by  maintaining  a  modern 
and  adequate  maritime  posture  In  peace- 
time 

CONCLUSION 

In  order  fur  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain adequate  merchant  shipping  to  meet 
our  Initial  wartime  needs,  it  Is  important 
ih.it  the  shli)s  of  both  subsidized  and  non- 
subsldized  operators  be  periodically  replaced 
under  orderly  and  progressive  programs.  In 
Si)  doing,  every  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  recent  and  future  technological  develop- 
ments Cargo-handling  equipment  and  pro- 
pulsl(jn  plants  should  be  further  Improved — 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  transit  and  turn- 
around  times  of  commercial  shipping. 

Our  shipbuilding  programs  should  be  far- 
sighted  in  order  that  ships  contracted  for 
In  coming  years  will  tte  actually  competitive 
throughout  their  economic  lifespan.  Ships 
built  with  foresight  will  be  more  readily 
adaptable  to  speedy  and  economical  conver- 
sion Into  naval  auxiliaries,  or  otherwise  suit- 
able for  naval  use  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  December  4,  1961. 

Dear  Ms.  Hood:  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  November 
28  The  lmp<^)rtance  of  seapower  to  the 
vitality  and  strength  of  the  Nation  is  so  well 
acknowledged  it  needs  no  demonstration 
We  cannot  permit  this  element  in  our 
strength    to   deteriorate. 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  Is  not  yet 
being  drafted,  but  we  appreciate  having  your 
suggestion  for  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Myer  Feldman. 
Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 


Shipbuilders    Council   of   America, 
Wa.ihmgton,  DC  ,  November   28,  1961. 

Dear  Mr  President:  History  records  that 
no  leading  world  power  has  long  retained  Its 
position  without  seapower — the  sum  total  of 
ships,  weafions,  shipyard  capacity,  and  geog- 
raphy which  enable  a  nation  to  use  the 
sea  advantageously  during  war  and  peace. 
It  records  that  a  world  power  cannot  long 
survive  without  the  means  to  support  Its 
own  commerce  and  trade.  It  Is  a  historical 
fact  that  as  a  nation's  total  seapower  de- 
teriorates, so  does  Its  foreign  trade — and  so 
does  It  as  a  world  power.  The  sun  has  set 
on  many  nations  who  permitted — perhaps 
unwittingly — their  foreign  trade  and  ship- 
yards to  vanish  as  a  result  of  national  apathy 
in   the   face  of   International   competition. 


But,  the  Soviet  Communist  empire  is  ap- 
parently not  unaware  of  these  basic  histor- 
ical facts,  and  according  to  late  dispatches, 
Is  making  positive  eflor\,8  to  Increase  Its  for- 
eign trade  and  to  correct  Its  seapower  defi- 
ciencies. It  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  that  they  Intend  to  solidify  their 
place  as  a  world  power  by  becoming  strong 
In  foreign  trade  and  on  the  seas. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  challenges 
now  faced  by  the  United  States,  we  have 
noted,  with  Increasing  concern,  reports  in- 
dicating that  the  Federal  Government  is 
considering  abandonment,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently,  of  the  time  proven  pro- 
cedures— subsidies  If  you  will — which  make 
It  p>c>SBlble  for  the  United  States  to  have 
in-being  those  Indispensable  components  of 
seapower — an  adequate  merchant  marine  and 
a  supporting  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
Industry.  We  find  these  reports  Incredible, 
and  feel  they  cannot  be  safely  ignored. 

Your  convictions  as  to  the  role  of  the 
United  States  In  promoting  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  mankind  have  been  ably,  force- 
fully, and  widely  voiced.  Yet.  the  United 
States — the  cornerstone  of  the  free  world — is 
permitting  elements  of  Its  seapower  to  be 
deficient  from  both  a  qualitative  and  quan- 
tltlve  standpoint.  That  Is  exactly  what  Is 
happening  In  terms  of  our  merchant  marine, 
and  we  cannot  believe  you  will  sanction 
a  further  dilution  of  the  Nations  seapower. 

Without  a  subsidy  equalization  for  marl- 
time  purposes,  ships  carrying  the  U.S.  flag 
cannot  compete  with  lower  cost  foreign  com- 
petition; and  without  this  assistance,  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  will  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue as  a  customer  of  U.S.  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  yards.  While  a  ship  is  generally 
built  at  the  water's  edge,  countless  hours  of 
employment  for  American  working  men  and 
women  go  into  the  production  of  materials, 
components,  and  services  which  fiow  from 
practically  every  area  In  the  Nation  to  the 
shipyard.  In  terms  of  shipyard  employ- 
ment versus  employment  In  supporting  ac- 
tivities, an  equivalent  number  of  men-hours 
of  work,  and  frequently  more,  are  performed 
In  areas  remote  from  the  coast. 

We  hope  that  as  part  of  the  discussion  of 
foreign  trade  in  your  forthcoming  state  of 
the  Union  message  to  the  Congress,  now  un- 
doubtedly In  preparation,  you  will  include 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  essentiality  of  an 
adequate  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  a  sound 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  IndusUy  in  Its 
support.  By  so  doing,  you  can  effectively 
allay  fears  that  this  country  will  scuttle  Its 
merchant  marine,  and  you  can  energize  the 
passage  and  approval  of  suitable  legislation 
and  appropriations  to  Insure  that  this  coun- 
try has  an  adequate  maritime  capability  to 
meet  any  and  all  uncertainties  In  the  future. 

The  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  is 
composed  of  shipbuilders,  ship  repairers,  and 
allied  suppliers  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  fervently  hope  you 
win  personally  give  attention  to  the  vital 
importance  of  merchant  ships  and  shipyards 
in-being  In  these  critical  times. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Edwin  M.  Hood, 

President. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  this  discouraging 
account  of  our  maritime  capability.  In 
summary,  it  is  poor.  I  find  no  evidence 
that  the  deficiencies  mentioned  have 
been  corrected  or  improved  in  the  last 
12  moT  ths. 

One  conclusion  in  this  report  is 
deserving  of  particular  emphasis.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

The  present  rate  of  new  shipbuilding  will 
not  offset  the  rapidly  approaching  block 
obsolescence  of  the  vast  proportion  of  U.S- 
controlled  merchant-type  tonnage— both 
active  and  reserve.     There  U  an  urgent  need 


for     increafed     emphasis     on    orderly    ship 
construction. 

My  colleagues  will  note  the  reference 
in  the  passage  I  have  just  read  to 
"orderly  ship  construction."  Here  again, 
though  a  vessel  replacement  program 
under  Federal  auspices  has  been  under- 
way, I  find  no  evidence  that  it  has  been 
conducted  in  an  orderly  fashion.  In  the 
first  year  15  ships  were  built,  14  the  next, 
13  the  next,  and  31  the  next;  13  are 
scheduled  to  be  placed  this  year,  with 
the  expectation  that  contracts  for  18 
vessels  will  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  This  is  hardly  a  healthy  diet  for 
the  Nation's  shipyards — nor  could  it  be 
called  an  orderly  program  by  which  the 
shipyards  can  do  any  reasonable  degree 
of  forward  planning  which  Is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  retention  of  essential  skills 
and  which  is  so  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  American  working 
men  and  women. 

Across  my  desk  recently  passed  copies 
of  correspondence  on  this  subject  from 
a  shipbuilding  labor  executive  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  request  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follovs: 

Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades 

District  Council, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  4,  1962. 
Subject :       Federal      Maritime      Commission 
budget  proposals  for  shipbuilding  funds. 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Goldberg:  On  behalf  of  the  10,- 
000  families  who  make  their  living  in  ship- 
building and  ship  repair  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States,  I  ask  leave  to  bring  to 
your  pversonal  attention  a  combination  of 
circumstances  and  apparent  Government 
policies  which  are  a  threat  to  Jobs  for  these 
10.000  American  families  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  constitute  a  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

This  commences  with  a  threefold  report 
first  circulating  at>out  5  weeks  ago,  to  the 
effect  that: 

1.  Department  of  Commerce  Is  considering 
freezing  all  shipbuilding  funds  for  the  bal- 
ance of  fiscal  1962,  which  would  affect  con- 
tracts for  several  ships  scheduled  to  be  bid 
during  this  period. 

2.  A  high-placed  administration  official 
has  recommended  a  3-year  moratorium  on 
any  further  ship  construction  In  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission's  fieet  replacement 
program,  which  Is  designed  to  build  30  ships 
per  year  to  1972. 

3.  An  outside  study,  prepared  for  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
points  out  the  opportunities  for  savings  in 
Federal  appropriations  by  having  American 
merchant  vessels  built  abroad  in  foreign 
shipyards — with  foreign  labor. 

Since  this  report  first  circulated,  repeated 
inquiries  have  been  made  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  all  of  which  have  elicited  the 
same  reply — 

1.  That  Department  of  Commerce  has  not 
Issued  and  does  not  plan  to  Issue  orders 
discontinuing   use  of   shipbuilding  funds, 

2.  That  Commerce  cannot  estimate  the 
number  of  shipbuilding  contracts  that  will 
be  let  next  year, 

3.  That  Commerce  plans  tae  proceeding 
on  the  "assumption  that  a  goodly  number 
of  American  ships  will  be  built  in  American 
shipyards  during  the  next  few  years  with 
the   aid   of   construction  subsidies." 
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No  comments  have  b«en  made  concerning 
the  reported  3-year  moratorium  or  the  cita- 
tion of  savings  that  could  be  made  If  we 
built  our  ships  In  foreign  yards  with  foreign 
labor 

As  thm  chief  operating  official  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Metal  Trade*  Council.  I  have  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  determine  Just  what  the 
facta  are.  I  respectfully  submit  to  your 
office  that  the  following  la  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  situation  facing  our  union 
members  today: 

1  The  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  in  1957  embarked  on 
a  long-range  fleet  replacement  program. 
aimed  at  building  30  ships  per  year  to  re- 
place our  World  War  U  built  ships,  now 
obeolete. 

2.  In  reliance  on  this  program,  thousands 
of  families,  hundreds  of  small  businesses, 
and  numerous  large  shipbuilding  yirds. 
made  heavy  financial  commitments,  which 
for  the  families  as  well  as  the  companies 
cannot  be  amortized  unless  this  program 
goes  forward  to  completion  or  sub^t.^ntially 
to  completion. 

3.  Now.  however,  these  same  families  and 
business  organizations  are  faced  with  a  full 
6-month  period — from  January  1  to  abovit 
Jane  30.  1962.  during  which  ox\\j  one  ship 
win  be  contracted  for 

4.  This  gap  in  the  shipbuilding  program 
while  now  in  terms  of  contract  sigiuag.  will 
in  the  months  ahead  turn  out  Uj  be  a  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  In  the  shipbuUdint? 
trades  In  the  United  States,  and  a  serious 
gap  m  the  replacement  program,  which 
Defense  Department  officials  have  repeatedly 
stated  Is  so  important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. Shipbuilding  cannot  opver.ite  on  a 
stop-start  basis  and  be  efficient 

5.  We  are  informed  on  what  we  believe  to 
be  reliable  authority  that  this  threat  to  )■  t>s 
and  national  .security  has  resulted   from 

(at  A  willingness  on  the  p>art  of  some 
steamship  operators  to  p)06tpone--or  stretch 
out" — the  performance  of  their  contracts 
with  the  Maritime  Commission  to  replace 
their  World  War  II  shlp>s  with  new  vessels 
built  In  American  yards. 

|b|    An    equal    willingness    for.    and    even 
implied  urging  by  certain  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials,  of  a  slowdown  In  the  program 
Instead    of  some   effort   (o   adhere    to    the   30 
ships  per  year  objective. 

Most  al.irming  of  all.  we  are  reiiabiy  In- 
formed- and  Commerce  officials  have  broad- 
ly hinted  -  that  In  the  budget  proposals  now 
being  discussed  with  the  White  House,  no 
funds  whatsoever  will  be  requested  for  ship- 
building for  fiscal  1S03.  This  reportedly  la 
on  the  ground  that  the  0-month  gap  out- 
lined above  has  left  soma  1130  million  over 
In  this  years  aporoprlatlons  which  can  be 
used  in  1003  Obviously  If  this  occurs,  no  ex- 
tra funds  would  b«  available  in  1903  to  make 
up  for  a  half  year  of  no  contracts  In  19fl3. 

We  are  not  mlllUry  people,  and  we  know 
that  military  decisions  are  not  the  province 
of  our  Department  of  Labor  However,  we 
cannot  help  but  be  astonished  when  oiir 
Nation  embarks  upon  a  long-range  fleet  re- 
placement program  with  the  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department  and  after  a 
few  halting  years  of  operation,  we  find  the 
program  scuttled  by  some  mysterious  Indif- 
ference or  desire  to  smother  It — all  of  thi.s  at 
a  time  when  the  Congress  and  thp  adminis- 
tration are  calling  for  full  speed  ahead  In 
ev«Ty  other  area  of  defense 

We  have  no  destce  to  suggest  ^he  Involve- 
ment of  your  Department  in  matters  not  in 
the  realm  of  labor's  Intere.st  And  should 
Inquiries  by  you  result  In  a  determl.-.atlon 
that  your  Department  has  no  legitimate  In- 
tTPSt  in  this  matter,  we  should  not  expect 
your  Department  to  pursue  it  furthT  In 
view  however,  of  the  extraordln.iry  cirr-jm- 
stances  surrounding  this  Importai.t  defen.se 
program.  a.^d  Its  Impact  on  .American  Jobs  - 
plus  the  overtones  of  building  foreign  with 
foreign    labor     we    respectftilly   request    that 


jrou  make  such  Inquiries  as  you  deem  appro- 
priate and  furnish  us  with  what  information 
you  feel  can  properly  be  passed  along  to  our 
members. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Thom.\s  a    Rotkll. 
St'crftary-TrraxurfT,       Pacific       Coaxt 
Mftal  Trades  Council. 


jANfART     10.     19«a 

Hon    AsTHi'm  J    Ooij>BKac. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

V  S   Department  of  Labor. 

Waihtngton.  DC 

This  supplements   Rotell    letter   January   4 
to    you    relating    FMC    shipbuilding    funds 


Since  that  letter  the  undersigned  have  had 
brought  to  their  attention  publication  en- 
titled "Weekly  Outlook  Letter"  for  January 
0,  19«a,  published  by  Simmons  Boardman 
Publishing  Corp  ,  SO  Church  Street.  New 
York,  and  National  Press  Building.  Waahlng- 
un\.  DC  Page  1  of  that  publication  at- 
tributes to  Federal  Maritime  Administration 
revised  bid  dates  on  total  of  18  sblpa  for  3 
Hues.  Original  bid  daUs  are  Uated.  aa  well 
as  new  revised  dates.  Signiflcantly,  when 
the  new  contract  award  date*  are  revised 
backward  the  same  number  of  dajra  each  of 
the  bid  dates  have  been  revlaed  forward 
Contract  award  dates  for  all  of  these  18 
ships  fall  Into  fiscal  year  1063.  ratber  than 
In  flscal   1963.  as  per  following  table: 
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This  Is  so  startling  a  coincidence  It  ob- 
viously raises  Inference  these  revi.sed  dates 
were  deliberately  contrived  to  push  a  total 
of  18  ships  over  the  June  ?n  1962,  line  Into 
ftnoal  rJ63.  thus  enabling  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  forego  reqtjestlng  any  Bhlpbiilldlng 
funds  In  budget  rep>ortedly  to  ^r>  »o  Congre.ss 
January  18  On  page  3  our  ietter  J.inuary 
4  we  rep<irted  being  reliably  Informed,  and 
reported  broad  hlntj  by  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials  that  no  shipbuilding  funds 
would  be  ftought  for  19fi3 

In  view  above  circumstances  we  re.spect- 
fuUy  reqiiest  you  obtain  if  possible  answers 
t<i  foliowlng  questions 

1  Whi.1  Initiated  these  delays  resiiltlng  In 
a  f  irnlne  .'or  .'econd  half  fl.scal  year  1962? 

2  By  what  authority  were  these  delays 
contrived' 

3.  Did  Defense  Department  approve  these 
delayi»'' 

4.  What  action  can  be  taken  to  reinstate 
ordinal  bidding  and  contracting  dates'* 

5  If  lmp<^>aslbie  reinstate  original  bid  dates 
can  new  dates  nonetheless  be  revised  again 
and  ttwiM  theae  18  ships  be  reinstated  as  part 
of  1962  flscal  year? 

We  believe  It  essential  theae  18  ships  be 
reinstated  In  flscal  1963.  If  not.  will  be  only 
7  ships  awarded  this  year  as  against  31  the 
year  beftre.  We  completely  In  accord  gOT- 
ernmentul  economy,  but  as  long  as  Defense 
Department  endorses  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  as  long  as  untold  billions  are  ap- 
propriated for  missiles.  rockeU  and  highly 
controversial  moon  shots,  we  will  insist  on 
continuation  of  at  least  this  threadbare  ship- 
building program  of  30  ships  per  year 

Respectfully  submitted 

PACiric  CoA.sT  Mktal  TiiAOta  Disraicr 

COUNCII.. 

GoBOo.v  Pi-cicrrr. 

Pretident 
SrATTLE  Wash 

Thomas  A  Rortix. 
Eiecuttve  Secretar]/-T'-eaiurer 
San  FaA.Ncjsco 

Henry  McCartht. 

Vice  President 

POBTI-AND     Orec 

M    K   M(  Laren, 

Vuv  Prt'.itdent 
Seatti  E,  Wash. 

JusEKH  Zirr, 
Vice  President. 
San  FRANCISCO. 

A    J    Ttmmons. 

Vuf  President 
Huntington  Park   Calif 

John  Stakke. 

Vice  President. 

T\CUMA,  WA3H. 

Mr   ENOLE.     Mr    President,  the  ves- 
sel replacement  program  has  several  very 


important  facets  of  vital  importance  to 
the  prasperity  and  security  of  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  the  economy  of  the 
thousands  of  sk.illed  craftsmen  In  the  12 
shipyards — 4  of  Lhcm  on  the  west  coast — 
which  currently  build  oceangoing  vessels. 

After  long  investigation  and  study  by 
n'.sponsiblc  committees  of  the  Congress, 
at  various  times  in  the  past  half  century. 
Congress  has  declared  it  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  have  at  hand  at  all 
times,  a  modern,  privately  owned  mer- 
chant marine  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
peace  and  of  war.  The  vessel  replace- 
ment program  now  underway  constitutes 
the  soundest,  most  adequate,  most  eco- 
nomical approach  to  implementation  of 
that  policy  that  our  country  has  ever 
embarked  upon. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  slow  down 
tliat  prograxn  on  the  theory  that  vessels 
can  be  modern,  safe,  and  competitive 
when  they  are  long  past  what  has  been 
accepted  generally  as  the  normal,  eco- 
nomic vessel  lifespan  We  not  only  must 
have  In  being  at  all  times  the  adequate, 
modem  commercial  fleet  that  our  na- 
tional maritime  policy  envisions,  but,  as 
a  necessary  companion  and  support  of 
that  adequate  fleet,  we  must  have  in 
being  at  all  times  a  modern,  weli- 
equipped  shipbuilding  Industry,  cai>able 
of  meeting  any  emergency  needs  of  the 
future. 

I  believe  we  are  falling  to  Implement 
the  national  maritime  policy  both  as  to 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  and  as 
to  an  efficient  shipbuilding  industry 
when  we  move  at  half  speed  in  the  re- 
placement program  as  we  are  doing. 

I  speak  not  only  for  our  west  coast 
shipyards  but  also  for  the  entire  stra- 
tegic shipbuilding  capacity  of  our  Nation 
when  I  say  we  cannot,  we  must  not,  in 
our  concern  for  a  future  In  outer  space. 
take  from  our  maritime  industry  the 
support  u  needs  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  present  day. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  rem- 
edy the  dfllciency  in  the  maritime  budget 
for  n.scal  1963  by  providing  additional 
funds  for  vessol  construction  that  will 
put  the  vessel  replacement  program  back 
in  stride 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding  to  me. 
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p.\DRE      ISLAND      NATIONAL      SEA- 
SHORE, TEXAS 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  4)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business  is  Senate  bill  4.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
cirdered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  4.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "his"  and  insert  "the  Un- 
proved ",  on  page  6,  line  14,  after  the  word 
Secretary",  to  strike  out  "may"  and  insert 
ahull  ,  In  line  16,  afUr  the  word  "the", 
where  It  appears  the  first  time,  to  Insert 
oil  and  gas".  In  line  19,  after  the  word 
"of,  to  strike  out  "the"  and  Insert  "such", 
and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "min- 
erals .  to  Insert  "from  beneath  the  surface  of 
those  lands  and  waters  and  the  land  and  wa- 
ters iidj:u:ent  thereto",  after  line  22.  to  insert: 

'id)  Any  acquisition  hereunder  ahali  ex- 
clude and  shall  not  diminish  any  right  of 
occupation  or  use  of  the  surface  under 
grant.'^.  leases,  or  easements  existing  on  the 
efTortlve  date  of  this  Act  which  are  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, production,  storing,  proceeslng.  or 
t.-'aii.sjKirtlng  of  oil  and  gas  minerals  that 
:ire  removed  from  outside  the  boundaries 
(f  the  national  seashore  or  from  the  lands 
L>r  waters  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  seashore  and  the  Secretary  may 
grant  additional  rights  of  occupation  or  use 
of  the  surface  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  up- 
on the  terms  and  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed   by  him." 

On  page  7,  line  9,  after  "Sec.  6.".  to  insert 
•\a)":  after  line  20.  to  Insert: 

'  lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
.sions  of  this  Act,  land  and  waters  now  or 
hereafter  Included  in  any  migratory  bird 
refuge  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  shall  continue  as 
such  refuge  under  appllcaible  laws  and  regu- 
lations, but  such  lauds  and  waters  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  seashore  tuid  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  for  recreational  usM 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  such 
refuge  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  limit  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  lands  and  waters  for  any  migratory 
bird  refuge." 

And,  on  page  8,  line  7,  after  the  word  "be". 
to  strike  out  "approplrated"  and  Insert 
"appropriated":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

'  Be  If  enacted  by  the.  Senate  and  Hou*e 
«'  Representatives  of  tlie  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  as.iembled.  That  In 
order  to  save  and  preserve,  for  purposes  of 
public  recreation,  benellt.  and  In^lratlon. 
a  portion  of  the  diminishing  seashore  of  the 
United  States  that  remains  undeveloped,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  take  appropriate  action  In  the  public  inter- 
est toward  the  establishment  of  the  national 
seashore  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  2.  The  area  comprising  the  portion 
of  the  land  and  waters  of  Padre  Island  situ- 
ated in  the  coastal  wat<!rs  that  Is  described 
below  is  designated  for  «istabllshment  as  the 
Padre  Island  National  .Seashore': 

"Beginning  at  a  point  one  mile  northerly 
of  North  Bird  Island  on  the  easterly  line  of 
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the  Intracoastal  Waterway;  thence  due  east 
to  a  point  on  Padre  Island  one  mile  weet  c^ 
the  mean  high  water  line  of  the  GuU  of 
Mexico;  thence  southwesterly  paralleling  the 
said  mean  high  water  line  of  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  about  three  and  five- 
tenths  miles;  thence  due  east  to  the  two- 
fathom  line  on  the  etwt  side  of  Padre  Island 
as  de(>ict«d  on  United  States  Coast  and  Ge- 
odetic Survey  chart  numbered  1286;  thence 
along  the  said  two-fathom  line  on  the  east 
side  of  Padre  Island  as  depicted  on  United 
SUtes  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charU 
numbered  1286.  1287.  and  1288  for  a  distance 
of  approximately  eighty-five  miles;  thence 
westerly  crossing  Padre  Island  to  the  easterly 
line  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  at  a  point 
northerly  of  Three  Island;  thence  northerly 
following  the  easterly  line  of  the  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  as  Indicated  by  channel 
markers  in  the  Laguna  Madre  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary') 
is  authorized  to  require  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
condemnation,  transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  land, 
waters,  and  other  property,  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  and  any  Interest  therein, 
within  the  area  described  In  section  2  of  this 
Act  or  which  lies  within  the  boundary  of  the 
seashore  as  established  under  section  4  of 
this  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'such 
area').  Any  property,  or  Interest  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Texas  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  owner.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Fed- 
eral property  located  within  such  area  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereoi",  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
for  any  acquisitions  which  he  makes  by  pur- 
chase under  this  Act  their  fair  market  value, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who  may 
In  his  discretion  base  his  determination  on 
an  independent  appraisal  obtained  by  him. 

"(c)  In  exercising  hU  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non -Federal  property  lo- 
cated within  such  area  and  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary within  such  area.  The  properties  so 
exchanged  shall  be  approximately  equal  In 
fair  market  value,  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the 
grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In  order  to 
equalise  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

"8bc.  4.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  fol- 
lowing the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an 
acreage  In  the  area  described  In  secUon  2  of 
this  Act,  that  Is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary efficiently  administrable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  the  area  as  a  national  seashore  by 
the  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

"(b)  Such  notice  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore 
which  shall  encompass  an  area  as  nearly  as 
practicable  Identical  to  the  area  described  In 
section  a  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  ( 1 )  send 
a  copy  of  such  notice,  together  with  a  map 
showing  such  boundaries,  by  registered  or 
certified  maU  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Texas  and  to  the  governing  body  of  each 
of  the  political  subdivisions  Involved;  (2) 
cause  a  copy  of  such  notice  and  map  to  be 
published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  which 


circulate  in  each  of  the  localities;  and  (3) 
cause  a  certified  copy  of  such  notice,  a  copy 
of  such  map,  and  a  copy  of  this  Act  to  be 
recc«^ed  at  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the 
county  Involved. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  (here- 
inafter In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
"owner")  of  Improved  property  on  the  date 
of  Its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a 
condition  to  such  acquisition,  retain  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  improved 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses for  a  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years,  or  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
such  owner,  the  death  of  his  spouse,  or  the 
day  his  last  surviving  child  reaches  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  whichever  is  the  latest.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved. 
In  any  case  where  such  an  owner  retains  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  as  herein  pro- 
vided, such  right  may  during  Its  existence 
be  conveyed  or  leased.  In  whole,  but  not  In 
part.  "The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner. 

""(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'im- 
proved property'  shall  mean  a  private 
noncommercial  dwelling,  Including  the  land 
on  which  it  is  situated,  whose  construction 
was  begun  before  September  1,  1959,  and 
structures  accessory  thereto  (hereinafter  In 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  'dwelling') . 
together  with  such  amount  and  locus  of  the 
property  adjoining  and  in  tlie  same  owner- 
ship as  such  dwelling  as  the  Secretary  desig- 
nates to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment of  such  dwelling  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  noncommercial  residential  use 
and  occupancy.  In  making  such  designa- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
the  manner  of  noncommercial  residential  use 
and  occupancy  In  which  the  dwelling  and 
such  adjoining  property  has  usually  been 
enjoyed  by  Its  owner  or  occupant.  The 
amount  of  such  adjoining  property  to  be  so 
designated  by  the  Secretary  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  three  acres  In  area,  or  all 
of  such  lesser  amount  as  there  may  be,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from 
the  amount  of  adjoining  property  so  desig- 
nated any  beach  or  waters,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  adjoining  such  beach  or 
waters  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
for  public  access  thereto. 

"'(c)  When  acquiring  land,  waters,  or  in- 
terests therein  for  the  Padre  Isiand  National 
Seashore,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  a  reser- 
vation by  the  grantor  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  oil  and  gas  minerals  In  such  land  or 
waters,  with  the  right  of  occupation  and  tiae 
of  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  laxMl  or 
waters  as  may  be  required  for  all  purposes 
reasonably  Incident  to  the  mining  or  re- 
moval of  such  minerals  from  beneath  the 
Bvu-face  of  those  lands  and  waters  and  the 
land  and  waters  adjacent  thereto,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  t>e  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(d)  Any  acquisition  hereunder  shall  ex- 
clude and  shall  not  diminish  any  right  of  oc- 
cupation or  use  of  the  surface  under  grants, 
leases,  or  easements  existing  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  which  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary fc»-  the  explcH^tlon,  development,  pro- 
duction, storing,  processing,  or  transport- 
ing of  (Al  and  gas  minerals  that  are  removed 
from  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  national 
seashore  or  from  the  lands  or  waters  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  seashore  and 
the  Secretary  may  grant  additional  rights  of 
occupation  or  use  of  the  surface  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid  upon  the  terms  and  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
him. 

"Stjc.  6.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  the  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
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a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
po«es'.  approved  Auffuat  25.  1918  (39  Stat. 
5351 .  aa  amended  and  aupplemente<l.  and  in 
accordance  with  other  laws  of  general  appli- 
cation relating  to  the  national  park  system 
AB  defined  by  the  Act  of  August  8.  1953  (67 
Stat  496).  except  that  authority  otherwise 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  natural  resources 
may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  land  and  waters  now  or 
hereafter  Included  in  any  migratory  bird 
refuge  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seaahore  shall  continue  as 
such  refuge  under  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations, but  such  lands  and  waters  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  seashore  and  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  for  recreational  uses 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  such 
refuge  under  such  rules  and  regvilatlons  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  limit  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  acquire  lands  and  waters  fur  any 
migratory  bird  refuge 

"Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
that  no  more  than  M.000.000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
waters  and  improvements  thereon,  and  In- 
terests therein,  and  Incidental  costs  relat- 
ing thereto.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"Sec  8  If  any  provision  of  this  .^ct  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  clrcumistances  other 
than  those  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby  " 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  S.  4,  the  bill  to  establish  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore,  be  recommit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suRgestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr  TOWER.     Yes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  make 
some  requests  without  the  time  beiny 
counted  against  the  time  allotted  under 
the  agreement,  and  that  likewise  the 
time  taken  for  the  call  of  the  roll  under 
the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  not  be  taken  from  the  fime 
allotted 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suk- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  yifjld 
myself  15  minutes. 

There  are  some  very  compelling  rea- 
sons why  Senate  action  on  the  proposed 
national  seashore  on  Padre  Island  be 
postponed  until  the  next  Congress 
There  is  considerable  opposition  to  the 
present  bill  in  my  State  of  Texas,  and 
It  IS,  I  think,  soundly  based. 


Presently,  there  is  an  active  working 
committee  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  which  is  trying  to  solve 
problems  of  ownership,  mineral  rights, 
school  funds,  and  so  forth  They  are 
preparing  a  report  for  the  next  session 
of  the  State  legislature 

I  would  like  to  read  a  wire  that  I  re- 
ceived from  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. Mr  Grainger  Mcllhaney  I  note 
for  the  benefit  of  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  th^'  ai.ile  that  the  Texas  Lt>t,'i.sla- 
ture  is  made  up  almast  entirely  of  Demo- 
crats. There  are  109  Democrats  and  2 
Republicans,  At  the  time  the  commit- 
tee was  established,  there  were  no  Ke- 
publicaii-s  There  are  no  Repubhcan.s 
.serving  on  the  commute*^ 

The  teleijram  reads  as  follow.s 

As  chairman  of  the  levlslatlve  land  .stuil> 
Committee  which  consists  of  five  hi  use 
members  rippoiiited  by  the  speaker  of  the 
hou.se  pursuant  to  house  resolution  passed 
durintj  the  regular  se.s«ioii  57th  session  of 
the  Texas  Le«lslaturp  our  committee  h.ia 
been  check. n<  into  problems  invijlvln^  Padre 
I.sland  and  Laguna  Madre  which  comprises 
al!  the  acrea^^e  In  the  proposed  national  sea- 
shore area  and  described  in  the  YarborouRh 
bin,  the  Young  bill  and  the  KlU.>re  bi!l 
My  ciimmittee  strongly  ur^es  that  all  action 
on  the  projHJsed  national  seashore  project 
be  Withheld  during  thU  session  of  Congress 
because  of  problems  ff  ownership  of  the  sur- 
face .md  n.ineral  rights  due  t<  >  .survey  prob- 
lems and  title  ques'ii  ins 

Grainger   W    MrlLHANrv 
Chcw^iian.      Legislative      Land      Study 
Cumrntttee 

I  should  also  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  statement  by  the  land  com- 
missioner of  the  Stat^  of  Texas,  the 
Right  Honorable  Jerry  Sadler  Also.  I 
might  note  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends 
opposite,  the  Democrats,  that  this  is  a 
statement  he  made  to  the  members  of  a 
committee  that  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  my  State  to  look  into  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  State  park 
on  Padre  Island  The  Governor  who 
appomteti  the  committee  is  the  Right 
Honorablf  Price  Daniel,  a  Democrat, 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  who 
appointe<l  this  committee  with  instruc- 
tions that  they  .should  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  a  State  park  on  Padre 
Island 

Before  I  read  Mr  Sadler  s  statement 
to  that  committee,  I  should  like  to  note 
it  IS  my  understandini,'  that  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  administration  to  act 
cooperatively  with  State  government's  on 
con.servation.  recreation.  and  park 
matte  i-s 

There  .seems  to  be  a  strong  likelihood 
that  the  State  will  act  to  make  Padre 
Island,  or  a  portion  of  Padre  I.sland.  a 
State  park  area.  This  would  take  the 
responsibility  away  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  would  accomplish  the 
objective  .sought  in  the  Senate  bill  now 
pendiim 

I  should  like  U)  read  thus  statement 
by  the  land  commis.sioncr  to  the  special 
commute*' 

STATEME.VT     BT     Jf.RRY     S.ADI.F.R     To     IjVNO 

Committct: 

Mr  Chairman  members  of  the  Padre  Is- 
land Committee  I  am  happy  for  this  belated 
opportunity  U)  dlsciiss  the  future  of  Padre 
Island      I  trust   all   of   you  understand   why 


I  missed  the  first  meeting      It  was  not  from 
choice,  I  assure  you 

I  have  a  specific  duty  here,  of  course,  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  the  2  500,000  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  our  public  schools  That 
Is  no  longer  only  a  mineral  estate  with  a 
[)otentlal  of  $1  billion  The  Reagande  la 
Ciarza  Act  provided  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  area  also,  with  all  revenues 
going  to  the  public  school  permanent  fund 
nie  beaches  of  Padre  Island  are  State  school 
property   as  well   as   Its  adjacent  waters 

I'here  is  another  reason  for  opposing  the 
National  Seashore  Act  which  I  have  not  di- 
vulged until  this  time  There  Is  great  doubt 
as  to  the  area  of  school  estate  which  would 
be  handed  over  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  figure  of  2iX).000  acres  has  been  bandied 
about  with  the  conclusion  that  another  100  - 
ooo  acres  would  somehow  be  acquired  from 
private  owners  of  the  Island  proper 

Those  are  other  men's  figures,  not  mine 
In  fact.  I  am  asking  the  attorney  general 
to  take  action  to  determine  the  area  of  State 
ownership  on  the  Island  and  Its  vicinity. 
iiiul  MTiIliation  of  my  claim  would  change 
these  projjortlons  considerably 

I  contend,  after  study  of  U  S  Coast  luid 
C.eodetlc  Survey  charts  Nos  1288.  1287  and 
128a  that  the  attorney  general  can  recover 
for  the  State  no  less  than  70.000  acres  now 
held  by  private  ownership,  Including  some 
{iriKlui-ing  oil  area,  wells  actually  out  in 
the  water  and  prcxluctlon  by  dlrectl(jnal 
drilling 

Such  recovery  would  mean  a  giveaway  of 
at  least  250  COO  State  acres  Instead  of  200  - 
(MX)  and  Would  Jeopardize  even  a  greater 
piitfutlal  of  State  sclux)!  wealth  For  the 
National  Seashore  Act  provides  for  Federal 
regulation  of  all  mineral  development  and 
It  Is  high  time  its  backers  st<>p|)ed  pretending 
otherwise 

And  rertalnly  it  behooves  this  committee 
to  recommend  that  no  consideration  be  given 
this  national  seashore  area  prop>osal  until 
Padre  nwnershlp  is  determined 

I  will  be  happy  to  Illustrate  on  what 
grounds  I  ask  this  action  by  the  attorney 
general  The  present  owners  of  the  Island 
proper  hold  title  from  a  Spanish  land  grant 
of  the  18th  century  to  Nicholas  Balll,  a 
priest  of  Matamoros  The  grant  was  for  11 
leagues  or  48  708  acres  According  to  the 
Puente  survey  of  1828.  the  Island  proper 
contained  49  382  acres 

Then  came  the  survey  of  1941.  which 
showed  Padre  s  area  to  be  135.213  acres  We 
know  from  field  notes  filed  In  the  land  of- 
fi<e  that  this  survey  Is  in  error  One  crew 
started  running  the  west  line  of  Padre  from 
the  north  while  another  group  worked  up 
from  the  .south  They  were  exactly  2  51  miles 
apart  when  they  drew  even  It  w-as  neces- 
sary to  project  a  line  of  that  distance  from 
their  surveys  to  Join 

Using  the  three  US  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  ch.irts  previously  mentioned,  our 
engineers  calculated  Padre  s  present  area  to 
be  65000  acres 

If  ,in  actual  survey  confirms  this  claim 
•hen  the  State  will  recover  some  70.000  acres 
from  the  prUate  owners  whose  rights  under 
the  Balll  grant  extend  only  to  the  line  of 
nic:in  higher  high  tide 

However  I  do  not  a  ish  to  leave  the  im- 
pre.ssion  that  the  size  of  the  area  Involved 
might  change  my  feeling  about  this  pro- 
\M)sed  giveaway  Even  1  acre  of  SUte 
school  land  would  be  Ux)  much  Already 
such  giveaways  in  the  so-called  public  In- 
terest have  stripped  the  Stale  schixil  domain 
down  U)  one-fortieth  of  the  surface  area  al- 
lotted in  the  constitution  of  1876  and  Its 
mineral  estate  Ui  one-fifteenth  of  the  origi- 
nal size 

Both  the  Oovernor  and  attorney  general, 
the  other  two  members  of  the  school  land 
board  have  supported  my  position  that  the 
National  .Seashore  Act  Jeopiu-dlzes  the  billion 
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dollar  mineral  potential  of  the  Padre  are*. 
Of  course.  It  precludes  any  industrial  de- 
velopment whateoever. 

I  have  heard  the  weak  argumenta  tiuki 
the  national  seasbore  proposal  recogniaes 
the  SUte's  mineral  ownei-elilp  and  tluit  regu- 
lation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
nut  afTect  development.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  will  work  for  one  government  to  own 
the  minerals  and  anothsr  to  control  them. 
that  18  like  giving  yoir-  daughter  In  mar- 
nace  but  regulating  when  the  groom  may 
kiss  his  bride. 

It  takes  only  commontense  to  realize  that 
any  revenues  lost  to  oui  public  schools  be- 
laiise  of  Federal  regulations  of  this  area 
wiiuld  be  balanced  by  direct  taxes  levied  In 
Ttx;4S  school  districts, 

Mr,  President,  my  reason  for  reading 
that  was  to  show  the  character  of  the 
opposition  in  my  State,  and  to  cite  some 
jx-rtinent  facts  which  I  think  are  very 
.<^:L'niflcant  in  connection  with  this  issue. 
I  think  the  statement  pretty  well  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  general  opposition 
to  this  measure  in  my  State. 

Tliere  are  many  other  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve, why  we  should  further  consider 
the  measure  and  not  pass  It  in  this  Con- 
rress.  The  bill  which  has  been  proposed. 
as  Senators  will  note  by  looking  at  the 
mnp  against  the  wall,  comprehends  an 
area  including  quite  a  bit  of  mudflats 
and  tldelands  which  are  not  needed  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  suit- 
able for  recreation,  which  cannot  very 
w(  11  be  developed. 

I  point  out  further  that  the  area  com- 
prehended by  the  bill  is  actually  too 
large.  88  5  miles.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  consensus  of  thinking  about  how 
much  area  should  be  comprehended  by 
a  park  on  Padre  Island. 

There  is  currently  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  authored 
by  two  Representatives  from  the  dis- 
tricts affected,  both  of  whom  are  Dem- 
ocrats, Representative  Youkc  and  Rep- 
resentative KiLGORE.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  substantially  smaller  area,  com- 
prising approximately  65  miles. 

A  further  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the 
fact  that  the  State  legislature  in  1959 
approved  the  idea  of  a  national  sea- 
shore park  comprising  only  about  45 
miles,  which  is  repres<inted  by  the  small 
area  outlined  in  blue  on  the  map  against 
the  wall. 

I  think,  certainly,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  views  of  the  State  leg- 
islature, of  the  Governor,  of  the  land 
commissioner,  and  of  the  two  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  the  area  af- 
fected. For  the  benefit  of  my  friends 
on  the  opposite  of  the  aisle.  I  note  they 
are  all  good  Democrats,  with  good  Dem- 
ocratic backgrounds.  1  think  we  should 
take  cognizance  of  th-sir  feelings  on  this 
i.ssue. 

I  further  note  tha'v  the  Navy  uses  a 
iwrtion  of  Padre  Island  as  a  target  area 
for  bombing  practict;.  It  is  estimated 
it  would  cost  approximately  $202,000  to 
replace  the  Navy  target  range.  A  ques- 
tion has  been  api)ropriately  raised. 
Where  would  the  range  be  located?" 

About  the  only  suitable  area  in  the 
vicinity,  near  the  Corpus  Chrlsti  Naval 
Station,  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
King   Ranch,   and  I  tremble   to   think 


what  might  happen  if  we  tried  to  take 
over  a  portion  of  the  King  Ranch. 

I  beUeve  it  shovild  further  be  noted 
that  the  cost  figure  cited,  the  Tnayimurg 
authorized  appropriation  for  the  Padre 
Island  cost,  is  totally  unrealistic.  Only 
$4  million  is  to  be  set  aside.  The  more 
conservative  estimates  I  have  heard  with 
respect  to  land  value  run  from  $8  mil- 
lion to  $10  million.  Some  estimates  run 
even  very  much  higher,  up  to  $45  million 
or  $50  millicHi. 

I  have  communicated  with  a  real 
estate  appraiser,  who  claims  that  values 
which  average  $1,000  per  acre  are  realis- 
tic, based  on  actual  land  transactions  on 
Padre  Island.  The  figure  stated  of  $4 
million,  to  buy  out  the  private  lands,  is 
too  small.  I  point  out  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  guesses  it  would  cost 
twice  that  much.  It  is  an  unrealistic 
figure. 

Further,  no  provision  is  made  for  a 
highway  which  would  run  the  length  of 
Padre  Island.  Right  now  the  only  means 
of  ingress  and  egress  are  on  both  ends, 
the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the 
Island.  This  means  that  the  area,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  accessible  to  tourists 
and  to  people  who  wish  to  use  the 
beaches  and  the  seashore,  really  is  in- 
accessible by  highway.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  S.  4  for  the  construction  of  a 
highway.  There  is  no  provision  for 
funds  for  a  highway,  and  no  authoriza- 
tion for  it. 

Many  people  might  go  into  the  area, 
without  the  highway,  perhaps  in  private 
automobiles  or  even  in  jeeps  or  in  trucks, 
or  vehicles  of  that  type.  These  people 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  actually  be 
in  danger.  The  weather  along  Padre 
Island  is  not  always  the  best.  It  is  good 
most  of  the  time.  Most  of  the  time  it  is 
sunny,  nice,  and  warm  and  salubrious, 
but  of  course  tropical  storms  are  very 
capricious.  They  come  up  without  too 
much  warning.  The  tide  situation  in  the 
area  is  uncertain.  It  is  fraught  with  a 
certain  amount  of  danger  for  someone 
going  into  the  area  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  area. 

Unless  we  provide  for  adequate  ingress 
and  egress  I  think  we  would  be  placing 
in  jeopardy  lives  of  people  who  are  im- 
suspectlng  tourists.  As  the  minority 
views  note,  there  is  an  ancient  doctrine 
of  an  attractive  nuisance  which  might 
apply,  which  might  make  the  Federal 
Government  liable  under  lawsuits  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars  with  respect 
to  loss  of  life  or  property,  in  the  eventu- 
ality of  acts  of  Grod  over  which  man  has 
no  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  im- 
reasonable  to  suggest,  in  the  light  of  the 
very  sound  arguments  which  have  been 
raised  against  action  on  the  bill  at  this 
time,  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee. 

I  favor  the  creation  of  a  park  on  Padre 
Island.  I  would  hope  that  the  people 
of  Texas  would  take  this  on  as  their 
responsibility.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 


I  hope  the  people  of  Texas  will  assume 
this  as  a  responsibility.  I  brieve  they 
will.  I  believe  they  will  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  type  of  park  that  I 
think  everyone  would  be  proud  of  and 
would  want  to  visit.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  island  should  be  left  open  for 
commercial  development.  It  could  mean 
a  very  great  deal  to  the  economy  of  that 
area  of  our  State  for  much  of  it  to  be 
open  for  commercial  development. 

I  note  that  during  the  past  winter  the 
frost  damaged  our  citrus  crop  in  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  It  has  left  a 
gaping  void  in  our  economy  down  there. 
People  in  the  area  are  looking  forward 
to  some  potential  commercial  develop- 
ment. The  chambers  of  commerce  of 
virtually  all  the  valley  towns  have  op- 
F>osed  the  enactment  of  S.  4  at  this  time. 
Certainly  the  views  of  those  citizens 
should  and  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  that  have 
been  presented  here,  I  believe  it 
would  be  wrong  for  us  to  plunge  into 
the  project  headlong.  For  one  Uiing, 
200,000  acres  of  the  proposed  area,  most 
of  which  are  mudflats,  are  held  by  the 
State  of  Texas;  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  land  described  and  com- 
prehended by  the  bill.  One  very  high- 
placed  State  official  told  me  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  the  State  of  Texas 
had  no  intention  of  yielding  up  the 
200,000  acres  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

So  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  recommitted 
to  the  committee  so  that  it  can  be  given 
more  study,  so  that  it  can  be  perfected, 
and  so  that  the  elements  in  opposition 
and  the  arguments  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  can  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  the  State  to  act  next  year,  we  can 
perhaps  pass  a  Padre  Island  Park  bill 
that  will  be  more  acceptable  to  everyone. 

If  the  State  of  Texas  fails  to  act,  I  for 
one  win  acquiesce  in  and  support  the 
creation  of  a  national  seashore  park  on 
Padre  Island,  but  not  under  the  terms  of 
the  present  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  hope  that  we  do  not  inherit  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  again.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  given  as  much  attention  to  the 
acquisition  of  Padre  Island  as  it  has,  I 
believe,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  park  pro- 
posals that  we  have  had  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  We  have  created  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore,  which  had  been 
attempted  many  times  before.  We  spent 
some  time  on  that  subject  We  passed 
a  bill  to  create  a  Great  Basin  National 
Park.  We  worked  on  a  bill  to  create  a 
park  at  Point  Reyes,  Calif. 

The  time  that  has  been  S[>eni  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committee  on  the 
proposed  Padre   Island   Park  probably 
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exceeds  all  the  time  spent  on  the  other 
projects  I  have  named. 

It  may  be  that  the  State  of  Texas  has 
not  had  a  suificient  opportunity  to  make 
a  full  presentation.  Time  after  time 
Gov.  Price  Daniel  has  been  invited  to 
testify.  All  he  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  board  a  plane,  come  to  Washing- 
ton, and  tell  us  that  he  has  a  different 
view  than  the  one  entertained  by  the 
committee.  I  make  the  same  statement 
with  relation  to  Jerry  Sadler,  the  land 
commissioner.  At  least  three  different 
times  he  was  invited  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  give  testimony.  If 
he  wishes  to  give  testimony,  the  door  is 
open. 

If  the  bill  should  be  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  we  might  again  send 
telegrams  to  G<3vernor  Daniel  and  Land 
Commissioner  Sadler,  and  again  neither 
might  put  in  an  appearance  There  is 
no  point  In  repeating  the  same  process 
again  and  again. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  said 
about  the  interesting  situation  that 
might  arise  if  one  government  had  the 
surface  rights  in  the  area  and  some  other 
government  the  mineral  rights.  That  is 
not  an  unusual  situation  in  the  public- 
land  States  of  the  West.  In  the  State 
of  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
HicKEYl.  and  in  the  States  of  many 
other  Senators,  we  constantly  see  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Government  grants 
certain  lands  for  schools  and  reserves 
the  mineral  rights,  and  we  observe  two 
Goverrunent  agencies  involved,  one  own- 
ing the  land  and  the  other  the  mineral 
rights.  That  combination  occurs  fre- 
quently. Such  a  procedure  would  not 
give  us  any  trouble  in  this  particular 
instance. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  compute 
what  the  size  of  the  park  should  be  in 
advance  of  its  creation.  It  is  true  that 
the  Senate  bill  contemplates  88  miles  of 
park.  It  is  also  true  that  the  House 
bill  proposes  a  park  comprising  65  miles. 
In  the  legislative  process  such  differ- 
ences are  not  unusual.  Time  after  time 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  will  pass  a  bill  containing  one  set 
of  figures,  and  when  the  bill  comes  to 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  proposes  another 
set  of  figures.  That  does  not  cause  gov- 
ernment to  break  down. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  go  into 
conference  on  the  question  and  trj'  to 
harmonize  their  different  views  The 
conference  committee  comes  out  with  a 
compromise  that  takes  into  consideration 
the  views  of  both  Houses. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  same 
thing  could  easily  happen.  The  Senate 
might  pass  a  bill  proposing  a  park  con- 
sisting of  88  miles  of  land.  In  its  wisdom 
the  House  might  pass  a  bill  containing 
85  miles.  The  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  might  meet  and  decide  on  one 
figure.  It  might  accept  the  upper  limit 
or  it  might  accept  the  lower  limit.  What 
the  conference  emerges  with  will  be  a 
compromise  figure  that  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  Congress. 

A  highway  the  length  of  the  island  has 
been  proposed.  I  do  not  know  about 
that  project.    I  was  in  Corpus  Christi  on 


Friday  of  last  week  At  that  time  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  question 
with  certain  individuals  They  were  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  project 
One  man  had  a  very  strong  view  He 
said.  Whatever  you  do.  don't  build  a 
highway  ■■  I  was  surprised  I  thought 
he  was  the  one  individual  who  would 
want  a  highway 

He    said.    Do    not    build    a    hiiihway 
Let  them  come  in  from  the  north ,   let 
them  come  in  from  the  south:  but  leave 
the  rest  of  the  area  as  a  wilderness  for  a 
long  time  tti  come 

There  again  we  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  There  are  people  in  Texas  who 
feel  that  there  should  be  a  highway  the 
entire  length  of  the  park 

I  was  in  Corpus  Christi  at  the  time  a 
desaliiu/ation  plant  wai>  opt'iud  at  P'ree- 
port.  I  believe  that  was  approximately 
14  months  ago  I  flew  down  there  with  a 
group  of  people  from  the  great  Stale  of 
Texas  to  see  that  fine  plant  m  PYeeport 
start  I  went  across  to  Corpus  Christi. 
where,  as  I  recall,  a  meeting  was  held. 
Many  persons  were  present  There  was 
a  large  group  I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  hall  in  which  the  fH'ople  were 
gathered 

But  those  people  seemed  to  be  en- 
thusiastic for  the  establLshment  of  such 
a  park  I  know  that  the  Representative 
from  that  area  was  present  While  he 
did  not  agree  with  us  in  relaliun  to  the 
size  of  the  park  de.sired,  he  certainly 
recognized.  I  am  .sure,  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  folks  there  that  the 
park  should  be  created 

On  the  basis  of  frequent  vi.sius  of  that 
nature  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  decided  that  the  bill 
should  be  reported  to  the  Senate  When 
It  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  is 
acted  upon,  the  Senate  can  work  its  will 
It  can  do  as  it  wishes 

I  ask  only  that  the  bill  be  not  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  again  to  tie  up  our  de- 
liberations for  a  long  time  to  come  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texius 
Mr  Yarbgroi  r.H'  is  about  as  persistent 
a  pleader  as  I  have  ever  encountered 
Day  after  day  after  day  he  would  stop 
me  in  the  hall  and  say,  When  is  my  bill 
to  be  considered''' 

I  do  not  want  him  back  again  I  want 
to  be  footloose  from  him  I  wish  to  have 
the  measure  acted  upon  .so  as  to  avoid 
the  situation  which  has  exi.sted  for  a 
long  time 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  ANDERSON      I  yield 

Mr  TOWER  How  would  the  Senator 
feel  if  a  motion  were  made  to  refer  the 
bill  to  another  committee? 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  do  not  want  Ui 
have  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Ia>ular  Affairs  invaded 
I  would  feel  better  at  nit; hi  if  I  knew  the 
bill  was  somewhere  other  than  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Seriously,  we  have  given  the  bill  all 
the  consideration  that  it  merits  We 
have  given  it  every  hearing  the  bill 
should  have 

We  have  tried  in  every  reasonable  way 
to  find  what  needs  to  be  done  with  the 


bill     The  bill  was  c<^nsidered  a  long  time 
during  the  previous  session  of  Congress 
Therefore.  I  believe  we  have  given  it  due 
consideration 

I  am  not  worried  over  the  fact  thai 
two  individual  governments  may  be  in- 
volved And  I  am  not  worried  about  the 
cost  of  the  project  I  have  heard  figures 
that  It  would  cost  $4  million.  $8  mil- 
lion. $40  million,  or  $75  million.  I  be- 
lieve .someone  suggested  that  the  cost 
might  be  twice  $50  million.  The  valu- 
ation of  land  on  the  tax  rolls  In  thai 
area  should  be  ascertained.  I  am  sure 
the  land  is  assessed  for  what  It  Is  con- 
sider«'d  to  be  worth,  and  the  assessment 
does  not  approach  the  figures  about 
which  we  are  talking. 

What  would  happen  if  we  passed  a 
bill  conleinplaling  the  expenditure  of  $4 
million,  and  the  price  tag  was  higher 
than  that''  In  the  past  few  years,  one 
of  the  things  we  have  learned  is  that  a 
great  many  people  are  interested  in  rec- 
reation and  will  contribute  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  recreation  aretus. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  desire  to 
acquire  an  area  at  Cape  Hatteras.  There 
was  not  sufficient  money  to  acquire  the 
area  The  State  of  North  Carolina 
wanted  to  contribute  a  certain  amount 
of  moiu'y  but  it  was  limited.  Repre- 
.stiilatives  of  the  Park  Service  flew  Mr. 
F'aul  Mellon  to  the  area  in  order  to  show 
lum  the  wonderful  possibilities.  They 
said.  This  area  ought  to  belong  to  the 
Federal  Government" 

They  carefully  explained  to  Mr.  Mel- 
lon that  the  land  w«s  in  two  tracts,  and 
that  the  two  tracts  should  be  acquired, 
that  It  ought  to  be  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  the  Stale 
of  North  Carolina  could  acquire  only  a 
portion  of  It. 

The  Park  Service  man  who  was  with 
Mr  Mellon  told  me  the  story.  He  said 
that  he  sei'med  to  make  no  impression 
on  Mr  Mellon  He  kept  pleading  with 
him  to  do  something  about  it.  Silence 
prevailed  in  the  plane.  Mr.  Mellon  sat 
quietly  for  sometime  Finally  he  looked 
over  to  the  Park  Service  representative 
and  said,  "How  would  you  like  the 
money''     In  one  check  or  two  checks'' ' 

That  was  the  only  question  in  Mr.  Mel- 
lon's  mmd 

He  felt  this  ought  to  be  used  for 
the  public  benefit  and  should  be  acquired 
for  that  purpose  He  made  a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  it 

We  can  compare  this  issue  with  what 
happened  up  at  Cape  Cod.  where  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  put  up  money  to  make 
sure  of  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  recrea- 
tional area  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  When  Yellowstone  Park  was 
created,  it  was  referred  to  as  a  public 
pleasuring  uround  These  areas  are  that. 
Mr  President  They  become  public 
plea-sunng  grounds  They  are  not  places 
that  are  roped  off.  in  which  only  certain 
K  roups  of  people  can  bathe  and  enjoy 
themselves  They  become  public  in  every 
.sen.se  of  the  word 

I  only  -say  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance we  have  .some  very  fine  precedents 
that  we  can  follow  A  great  deal  of  work 
IS  tKMng  done  in  this  area  to  establish  fine 
things.  I  recognized  that  probably  of 
all  the  States  in  the  Union  there  is  no 
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state  that  has  In  It  ho  many  fine  philan- 
thropic citizens  as  has  the  State  of  Texas, 
that  has  as  many  private  foundations 
with  so  many  endowments  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people. 

I  say  that  I  am  s'ore.  If  the  price  tag 
g(x>s  over  $4  million,  we  will  find  some 
jx-ople  there  who  will  say  this  is  desirable 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation,  and 
will  make  a  contribution.  We  will  find 
that  someone  will  make  it  possible  if  the 
price  tag  goes  up.  I  believe  that  the  $4 
million  price  tag  may  be  satisfactory. 
Of  course  it  may  not  be.  There  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  testimony  to  the 
etTect  that  the  price  tag  may  go  higher 
than  $4  million.  If  in  the  House,  in  the 
judgment  of  two  of  the  Members  there, 
the  price  tag  is  inadequate,  they  can 
amend  the  bill  In  the  House,  and  then 
It  can  go  to  conference,  where  the  mat- 
ter can  be  Ironed  out 

I  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bill  should  not  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee,  but.  Instead,  should  be  passed 
bv  the  Senate. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  regrets  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
the  chairman  of  the  comm^ittee,  if  I  felt 
impelled  to  speak  to  him  on  so  many 
occasions.  I  do  want  to  tell  him,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  in  response  to  the  per- 
sistent demands  of  the  people  in  my 
State  I  have  a  file  of  papers  before 
me.  which  are  only  a  part  of  the  many 
editorials  and  papers  that  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  of  Padre  Island. 
They  come  from  the  Red  River  area  all 
the  way  south  to  Corpus  Christi,  and 
across  the  State  as  far  as  Abilene.  No 
other  problem  has  aroused  such  public 
interest  as  this  one  has  in  the  5  years 
that  I  have  l)een  in  the  Senate. 

For  example,  so  far  eis  the  State  run- 
ning it  as  a  State  park  is  concerned,  I 
refer  to  the  most  recent  three  very  care- 
ful hearings  of  the  able  subcommittee, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
That  conmiittee  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience. 

I  refer  to  page  46  of  the  last  hearings. 
held  on  April  11  and  13,  1961.  There  we 
find  a  resolution  which  wm  adopted  by 
the  "Jjixas  State  Park  Board  on  Decem- 
ber iX  1959,  when  the  board  went  unan- 
imously on  record  as  being;  in  favor  of 
a  Federal  national  seashore  recreation 
area.  They  reconsidered  this  action  on 
the  10th  of  April  1961,  14  months  later, 
and  again  reaflfirmed  the  action,  when 
the  State  Park  Board  of  Texas  unani- 
mously endorsed  this  Federal  park 
project. 

There  is  no  sentiment  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  park  simply  because  the 
people  down  there  do  not  have  enough 
money  with  which  to  set  it  up. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  hearings  we 
find  a  report  of  April  10,  1961,  by  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Baker,  a  State  seruitor  from 
Harris  County.  Tex.,  who  is  the"  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Beach  Study 
Committee.  It  was  a  Joint  study  com- 
mittee of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
It  adopted  a  resolution  unanimously  «i- 
dorsing  the  88-mile  proposal. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  of 
the  Texas  State  Legislature  of  1961,  a 


bill  was  being  considered  to  agree  to  the 
Federal  Government  creating  this  park. 
This  Is  printed  in  the  senate  journal 
for  the  57th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  regular  session,  for  Monday, 
May  29,  1961. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Texas  on  May  15,  1961,  setting 
out  the  field  notes  that  we  now  have 
included  in  8.  4.  It  passed  the  bill  by 
a  vote  of  24  to  6,  agreeing  to  the  creation 
of  this  Federal  area,  with  the  field  notes 
in  it,  as  I  say,  along  the  intracoastal 
canal  on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  east.  That  passed  the 
senate,  as  I  have  said,  by  a  vote  of  24 
to  6,  on  the  15th  of  May.  It  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  also  calling 
for  the  creation  of  this  Federal  sea- 
shore area  of  identical  size,  on  the  26th 
of  May  1961.  by  a  vote  of  127  to  7. 

The  conference  committee  reported 
the  bill,  signed  by  the  conferees  of  the 
house  and  the  senate  of  the  Legislature 
of  Texas,  which  agreed  to  the  66^/2- 
mile-long  park. 

The  legislature  wm  bound  by  the  con- 
stitutional limitation  providing  that  the 
session  had  to  end  on  a  certain  night. 
One  State  senator  from  Texas  filibus- 
tered the  bill  to  death.  He  kept  it  from 
being  passed  by  filibustering  against  it, 
even  Uiough  it  had  passed  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  6  and  the  house  by  a 
vote  of  127  to  7.  That  shows  the  over- 
whelming supix>rt  for  this  bill  by  the 
people  of  Texas,  because  in  spite  of  all 
the  lobbying  against  it,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  cries  against  it,  it  passed  by  such 
overwhelming  votes  in  both  houses  of 
the  State  legislature. 

With  reference  to  the  telegram  read 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Mcllhany.  chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Land  Study  Committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  appointed  by 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  has  stated,  that 
telegram  from  Mr.  Mcllhany  proceeded 
on  an  erroneous  assumption.  It  said 
that  there  may  be  litigation  over  titles. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  disputes  about 
titles.  However,  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  does  not  prevent  disputing 
claimants  from  disputing  titles.  The 
Gtovemment  does  not  have  to  pass  a  law 
for  that  to  happen.  The  money  would 
simply  be  impounded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  2  more  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  telegraphed 
Mr.  Mcllhany,  chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Land  Study  Comirtittee,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Oraingek  W.  McIlhant. 
Chairman.  Legislative  Land  Study  Commit- 
tee,  House   of   Representatives,   Austin, 

Tex.: 
I  congratulate  your  conunlttee  on  its  work 
In  aeeklng  to  safeguard  Interesta  of  Texana 
In  Padre  laland.  However,  passage  of  the 
Padre  Island  bill  S.  4  will  not  need  to  be  de- 
layed because  of  possible  title  controversies 
at  the  State  level.  If  litigation  as  to  owner- 
ship of  surface  areas  results  there,  any  Fed- 
eral payments  for  acquisition  may  be  paid 
Into  court  pending  outcome.  Mineral  inter- 
ests are  not  touched  by  the  bill,  so  Federal 


action  has  no  effect  on  where  royalty  In- 
come may  be  paid.  I  shall  forward  you  a 
copy  of  the  Senate  conunlttee  report  when 
It  is  available  next  week. 

Ralph  W.  Taibobottoh. 

After  that  wire  was  sent,  the  Land 
Commissioner  said  that  there  would  be 
entitlement  to  royalties.  The  answer  is 
the  same.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  disputants  from  litigating 
as  between  each  other.  The  oil  will  be 
owned  as  before.  There  is  nothing  here 
which  will  bar  any  people  from  litigating 
private  titles.  Despite  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Land  Commissioner  and 
others,  I  feel  that  they  should  not  have 
such  concern,  because  these  matters  will 
still  be  possible  of  being  the  subject  of 
litigation,  and  the  rights  of  all  people 
will  be  fully  preserved. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  wish  merely  to  reemphasize  and  un- 
derscore the  statement  that  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Certainly  this  is  one  piece 
of  legislation  that  should  not  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  further  study.  This 
has  been  studied  since  1958.  About  three 
field  trips  have  been  made  to  the  area. 
As  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee I  have  visited  the  area.  I 
know  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  been  there.  Other  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  visited  this  area  also, 
including  many  distinguished  Senators 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  tried  to  work  out  a  bill  with  a 
minimum  of  diflflculty  and  controversy. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  In 
connection  with  most  of  the  national 
park  bills  and  national  seashore  bills  the 
question  of  size  invariably  comes  up. 
Many  advocates  of  the  Padre  National 
Seashore  would  like  to  provide  a  larger 
national  seashore  than  88  miles.  Some 
want  110  miles  or  117  miles.  Some  want 
to  shrink  it  to  about  55  miles.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  inherent  in  practically  all 
national  seashore  legislation  and  na- 
tional park  legislation  with  which  I  have 
been  associated. 

It  was  true  of  the  Cape  Cod  bill;  of 
the  Point  Reyes  bill;  of  the  Great  Basin 
bill;  it  is  true  of  proposed  legislation 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate;  it 
is  true  of  the  canyonlands  bill.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  business  of  legislating  and 
arriving  at  a  firm  decision  after  a  care- 
ful analysis  and  study. 

The  points  raised  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
were  all  carefully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, not  merely  In  one  session,  but 
in  a  number  of  sessions.  There  were 
actual  inspections  In  the  field  by  various 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  feel  that  a  thorough,  workmanlike 
job  of  studying  this  proposal  in  its  vari- 
ous forms,  in  accordance  with  the  many 
suggestions  that  have  been  made,  has 
been  undertaken  by  each  and  every 
member  of  the  committee.  TTie  bill  rep- 
resents the  compKJsite  view  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  onln- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  hope  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 
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The  question  la  not  whether  there 
should  be  a  part  on  Padre  Island.  I 
think  everyone  la  agreed  as  to  that  I 
t.h>nk  the  disagreement  comes,  for  the 
most  part,  over  the  size  of  the  park  and 
its  utility.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  this  area  will  afford  a  recrea- 
tional facility;  yet  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  const ructlCHi  of  a  highway  which 
would  give  to  the  park  utility  as  a  recrea- 
tional center.  Without  a  highway,  there 
will  be  no  utility. 

I  am  aware  of  favorable  action  by 
some  State  agencies  and  legislative 
bodies  concerning  this  proposal  some 
time  ago;  but  there  has  been  a  change 
of  heart.  Now  they  are  considering  and 
looking  Into  the  proposal  more  care- 
fully. 

A  legislative  committee  wired  me  only 
recently: 

Please  do  not  pass  the  bill  at  this  session 

I  have  received  telegrams  from  vari- 
ous chambers  of  commerce  which  op- 
pose the  bill.  For  example,  one  such  wire 
has  come  to  me  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce  ir.  the  valley.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

BROWWsvn-LE,  Tex  ,  April  5.  1962. 
Senator  Johm  Towe«. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wcuhtngton,  D.C.: 

Kvery  ciiamber  of  commerce  in  C xaxeion. 
WUlacy.  and  Hidalgo  Counties  has  passed  :i 
resolution  opposing  Senator  Yarboboighs 
Beashore  bill.  Also  the  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  passed  a  resolution  in  oppo- 
sition. We  therefore  hope  you  will  d  >  every- 
thing In  your  power  to  defeat  the  seashore 
bill  by  Yaxbosouch. 

W.  Vernon  Walsh 

Mr.  Walsh  Is  a  prominent  Democrat  In 
that  area. 

The  two  Representatives  in  Congrres.s 
from  this  area  are  in  disagreement  about 
the  bill.  Why  cannot  we.  then,  postpone 
action  on  it  until  a  more  propitious  time? 

What  Is  wrong  with  having  the  State 
operate  the  park?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
good  Idea.  I  think  we  ought  to  laud  a 
show  of  initiative  and  respoiisibility  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
rather  than  to  insist,  "No,  you  cannot  do 
things  for  yourselves;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  do  it  for  you.  whether  you 
like  It  or  not." 

I  hopje  this  Is  not  the  attitude  which 
will  prevail.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  re- 
committed for  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALXiOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  motion  to  recommit,  just  as 
I  voted  against  reporting  the  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

I  wish  to  make  several  things  plain. 
F^st,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr,  Yarborough]  who  Ls  in 
the  Chamber,  probably  will  recall  that 
the  first  time  he  ever  mentioned  the 
Padre  Island  Park  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  supported  his  proposal.  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  my  fundamental 
view  about  the  park.  But  when  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  park  is  being  considered, 
other  questions  arise:  Who  will  cre- 
ate the  park?  How  will  it  be  done  '  How- 
large  will  the  park  be? 


Later,  depending  on  the  outcome  of  the 
motion  to  recommit,  I  intend  to  offer  cer- 
tain amendments  which  I  believe  are 
necessary. 

Second.  I  point  out  that  contrary 
to  what  has  been  done  heretofore,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  com- 
pletely refused  even  to  commit  Itself  as 
to  the  construction  of  highways.  The 
map  at  the  side  of  the  Chamber  shows 
Padre  Island.  It  has  a  rather  peculiar 
shape  from  the  standpoint  of  geological 
formation.  It  is  a  lonK  island,  to  which 
there  is  access  only  fronr»  the  north  end. 
at  Corpus  Christi,  and  from  the  south 
end,  thcough  Port  Isat)el 

Not  only  do  I  base  my  remarks  on 
what  we  heard  in  the  testimony— and  I 
believe  I  sat  through  all  the  hearings: 
but  as  recently  as  December  I  went  to 
the  area  and  viewed  It  my.self  I  inter- 
viewed wltne.«ises  with  whom  the  com- 
mittee staff  had  put  me  in  touch  before 
I  went  there. 

When  I  arrived.  I  was  contacted  by 
other  people  on  the  south  part  of  P  tdre 
Island,  who  felt  they  had  never  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  pre."?ent  their 
views  to  the  committee  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  had  been  forbidden  or  pre- 
cluded from  api^arinc;  but  perhaps  be- 
cau.se  they  were  not  so  aware  of  the 
sipniflcance  of  the  proposal  or  wtre  not 
adf^Quatply  informed  about  it  Never- 
theles."^,  on  the  lower  part  of  Padre 
Island,  I  found  an  almost  unanimous 
opposition,  not  to  the  concept  of  a  park 
itself,  but  to  the  concept  of  a  park  as 
provided  in  S  4  which  the  Senate  i.s 
considering  today 

W:th  respect  to  hiehways.  there  is  one 
respon.'^ibility  the  5=:enate  or  Congre.ss 
cannot  escape;  that  i.s,  that  when  a  na- 
tional area  is  created,  while  there  may 
he  different  ideas  as  to  what  constitut<\s 
a  national  seashore  and  a  national  park, 
we  cannot  overlook  re'pon.'^ibility  for  the 
.■safety  of  the  lives  of  the  people  who  visit 
the  area  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  that  what 
must  be  done  is  to  create  a  park  which 
people  can  enter  On  the  other  hand, 
they  arguf  that  a  hitrhway  down  the 
length  of  Padre  Island  cannot  be  main- 
tained because  the  waves  and  .storms 
would  wash  it  out. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is  exactly  those 
waves,  tho.se  storms,  those  hurricanes,  to 
which  the  area  unfortunately  is  <:ubje<-t 
at  times,  which  will  imperil  th.e  lives  of 
the  hundreds — yes,  perhaps  thousands-  - 
of  persons  who  will  visit  that  ar.a  unl'^^s 
adequate  roads  are  provided 

I  maintain  that  the  Government,  iri- 
cludiim  CfniKress.  will  t)ear  on  its  shoul- 
ders the  resp<.)nsibility  for  the  death  of 
any  child,  any  family,  or  any  member  of 
a  family  who  enters  that  area  after  it 
has  b-^f  n  establislied  as  a  national  sea- 
shore, because  we  will,  in  effect,  have 
invited  the  public  to  enter.  When  we 
invite  tliem  to  a  national  seashore,  w  hich 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  national  park,  we 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  guar- 
antors of  their  safety   and  health. 

There  Ls  another  thing  which  has  been 
glossed  over  so  lightly  that  one  would 
not  know  It  even  existed  I  l)elieve  there 
are  five  military  installations,  worth 
about  $250,000,  located  on  the  Island     As 


a  part  of  these  inatallatlona  are  several 
target  areaa.  The  Inatallationa  Include 
a  naval  station  at  Corpus  Christi  and 
Air  Porce  fields  at  Harllng en  and  other 
places.  They  use  the  target  ranges 
which  are  shown  at  a  distance  of  about 
50  miles.  Just  above  the  black  line  on  the 
map  It  is  a  live-impact  area.  It  la  not 
a  location  where  small  bombs  are 
dropped,  which  give  off  a  little  puff  of 
p>owder  where  they  hit.  Live  bombs  are 
actually  dropped,  and  they  are  dropped 
by  beginning  students.  The  location  Is 
well  within  35  miles  of  the  area  which 
the  bill  provides  for  the  national  sea- 
shore. 

What  will  be  done?  The  $250,000  Is 
glossed  over  so  lightly  that  one  would 
think  it  had  been  rubbed  with  wax.  Yet 
we  know  that  if  the  bill  should  be  passed 
in  its  present  form,  the  expense  to  the 
Government  will  run  into  millions  of 
dollars  to  reproduce  the  bombing  areas 
which  are  necessary  for  the  flying  fields 
in  this  part  of  Texas.  This  la  true,  first, 
because  the  place  where  land  can  be 
obtained  is  primarily  owned  by  the  Kins 
lnte^e.^t.s,  which  lie  immediately  west  of 
the  island  The  King  interest*  are  not 
likely  to  give  it  up  easily,  and  certainly 
not  inexpensively 

Second,  everything  on  the  Installations 
will  have  to  tte  moved  to  the  new  areas 

Third,  the  target  areas  would  be  at 
far  greater  distances  from  the  bases 
than  they  are  from  the  present  bases. 
So  there  would  he  increased  operational 
exj^enses  It  is  almost  literally  true  that 
tmlay  the  target  areas  arc  reached  by  the 
planes  as  they  come  off  the  end  of  the 
runways;  almost  Immediately  they  do 
their  target  bombiOK. 

As  to  the  cost,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
arKument  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AndcrsonI,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, made  is  persuasive  as  regards  the 
costs.  However  I  do  not  lielleve  In  put- 
ting in  a  bill  what  I  do  not  mean,  and, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  today  would  settle  for  2^2  times 
the  .stated  $4  million  cost  of  the  bill.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  t)elieve  anyone  would  settle 
for  a  $10  million  cost,  although  I  would 
be  happy  to  see  the  Federal  Government 
reach  this  bill's  objective  If  it  does  some 
day  become  law,  and  If  Texas  does  not 
build  the  park — for  $10  million.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  even  t)egin  to  avoid  keeping  the 
cost  to  $10  million 

On  the  north  there  Is  undeveloped 
land,  and  on  the  south  there  are  county 
parks      One  park  is  very  well  developed. 

Th(  re  ha.s  been  debate  here  about  Uie 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore.  Let 
me  say  that  the  areas  where  people  stay 
and  camp  there  are  nothing  for  anyone 
in  the  United  States  to  be  proud  of. 
There  are  other  parts  of  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras Seashore  where  the  Park  Service 
has  done  well.  But  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  county  park  at  the  south  end  of  the 
island  would  make  the  place  where 
people  stay  at  Cape  Hatteraa  National 
Seashore  look  like  the  slums  of  a  big 
city  I  say  that  because  I  have  been  to 
both  places;  I  have  seen  them,  and  I 
know   what    I   am   talking   about.     The 
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county  has  not  only  this  park;  it  ia  also 
developing  another  one,  5  mllea  above  It; 
and  it  has  promises  Of  land  above  that, 
and  it  Intends  to  develop  that  land  Into 
a  park. 

Mr.  President,  why  hurry  about  this 
matter?  Why  not  put  It  off  until  we 
know  what  the  cost  will  be?  We  have 
heard  the  officials  skirt  the  cost  Item  In 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Let  Texas  act  if  it  wUl.  I  think  it  will 
do  a  better  Job  than  anyone  else  could 
do 

Mr  President.  In  closing — and,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  Inquire  how  much  time 
remains  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MiT- 
(M.F  in  the  chair).    One  minute. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  shall  do  the  best  I 
can  in  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  point  I  wish 
to  make  in  connection  with  this  matter 
IS  in  reference  to  the  talk  about  wllder- 
nei>s  areas.  It  Is  ridiculous  for  anyone 
to  suggest  that  more  than  1  person  In 
100  would  carry  water — and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  water — and  food  and 
camping  equipment  and  fishing  equip- 
ment while  he  marched  more  than  1  mile 
down  the  hard  sand  areas  there,  to  reach 
a  wilderness  area.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suggest  that  many  persons  would  ever 
make  the  attempt.  A  strong,  able- 
bodied  person  might  hike  4  or  5  miles 
over  normal  terrain;  but.  Mr.  President, 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  hiking  in 
.'^uch  .sand  is  no  cinch.  So  the  wilder- 
ness argument  falls  fiat. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  President,  certainly  the 
bill  should  be  recommitted.  I  do  not 
believe  adequate  time  was  given  for 
proper  consideration  of  these  matters. 
Certainly  the  arguments  raised  against 
the  bill  did  not  receive  what  I  thought 
was  adequate  consideration.  Perhaps  I 
was  not  sufficiently  persuasive.  But  un- 
der tne  circumstances  the  bill  should  be 
1  tTommitted,  and  these  matters  can  be 
taken  up  later  on. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  about  this  area  as  a  wilderness 
area,  because  a  wilderness  area  usually 
has  three  or  four  access  points,  whereas 
this  area  has  only  two  access  points, 
and  they  are  approximately  125  or  130 
miles  apart.  Who  would  walk — and  this 
is  the  criterion  which  is  applied  to  wild- 
erness areas,  into  which  one  must  either 
walk  or  ride  a  horse — 60  miles  from 
either  one  end  or  the  other  of  this  Texas 
coastal  area? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  the  essen- 
tial arguments  against  the  bill.  Certain- 
ly the  bill  should  now  be  laid  aside  or 
recommitted  until  we  find  what  Texas 
wants  to  do  about  this  matter. 

In  this  situation  we  find  that  the 
two  Senators  from  Texas  are  taking  dif- 
ferent sides  on  the  matter.  We  also  find 
that  both  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  who  are  affected  by  this 
matter — one  from  Corpus  Christi  and  the 


other  from  lower  down,  at  Laguna 
Madre — both  oppose  the  bill.  Under 
the  circumstances,  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
clear  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  ia  to 
recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  imder  my  control.  I  under- 
stand that  the  time  under  the  control 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  un- 
der my  control. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  desires 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  his  motion  to  re- 
commit; and  I  would  join  In  the  request 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  m.otion  to 
recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  to  recommit  the  bill.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  E>a- 
kota  [Mr.  Case].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hicket]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hn-Ll,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macntjson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Syiongton]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 


[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Syiongton],  the  Senator 
from  Weat  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  HiCKEY],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Esvxn]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


|No.  40  Leg.) 

YEAS— 89 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Murphy 

Allott 

EUender 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Fong 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Gold  water 

Saltonstall 

Hoggs 

Hickenlooper 

Hoott 

Bush 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

Capehart 

Javits 

Stcnnls 

Carlson 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

WUey 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

NATS— 46 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Qruenlng 

MoOm 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Bible 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Muskle 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Jacksnn 

Pastore 

CarroU 

Jordan 

PeU 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kerr 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith.  Mass. 

Dodd 

Long.  HawaU 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

WllUams.  N  J. 

Pul  bright 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Oore 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

NO!'  VOTINO— 1« 

Butler 

HUl 

Randolph 

Case,  N  J. 

Johnston 

Bobertson 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

BusseU 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Krvln 

Morse 

Hlckey 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Tower's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  "4-10-62 — A,"  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  2  and  3,  It  Is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  1b  authorized  and 
and  directed  to  eetablish  and  maintain  such 
roads  as  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
users  of  the  said  National  Seastiore  and  Is 
specifically  directed  to  eetabUih  a  road 
through  the  entire  length  of  aald  Seashore 
area  with  access  roads  to  the  mainland  from 
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the  North  end  of  the  Island  and  from  Uie 
South  end  of  the  Island. 

(3)  The  Secretary  ta  airthorleed  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purebaae  with  donated  or  ap- 
proprlatad  fuzMk,  ooodefn nation,  tranafer 
from  any  Fedarai  agency,  exchange,  or  other - 
wtae.  Mich  lands,  watars.  and  other  property, 
and  improvements  thereon  and  any  interest 
therein,  a«  he  may  determine  neceeeary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous -con- 
sent request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  one-half  hour  on 
each  amendment,  half  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  proposer  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  half  the  tune  to  be  controlU-d 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr 
Bible  J.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiMi  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  first  amend- 
ment, before  a  time  limitation  is  set. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  For  the  benefit  of 
Senators  in  attendance,  I  do  not  plan  to 
speak  for  more  than  about  10  minute5. 
If  they  wish  to  govern  their  own  time  in 
accordance  with  that,  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  has 
only  one  purpose.  I  believe  it  is  a  pur- 
pose which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  cannot  ignore. 

The  amendment  provides: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  roads  as  ar.- 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  users  if  the 
Mdd  national  seaahore  and  is  speclflcnlly 
directed  to  establish  a  road  through  the  en- 
Ut«  length  of  aald  seaahore  area  vlth  access 
roads  to  the  mainland  from  the  north  end 
of  the  Island— 

Which  would  be  near  Corpus  Christl — 

and  Tram  the  south  end  of  the   Island. 

Which  would  be  near  Port  Isabel  or 

Brownsville. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by 

donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  oondemnatlon.  tranafer  from 
any  federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise, 
such  lands,  waters,  and  other  property,  and 
Improvements  thereon  and  any  Interest 
therein,  as  he  may  determine  necessary  t>> 
carry  out  the  prortalons  of  this  subsection 

I  start  upon  the  premise,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  that  I  support  the  first  words  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  stated 
on  this  floor,  about  Padre  Island.  I  be- 
lieve It  should  be  a  park.  If  the  State 
of  Texas  wtehes  to  make  It  a  park.  I 
would  weloome  havlngr  the  State  take 
jxirlsdietion.  condemn  the  land,  and 
make  a  park  of  It. 


If  it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  establish  the  seaahore.  I  shall  support 
that  when  we  can  get  the  proposal 
trimmed  down  to  the  proper  form  and 
get  the  proper  provisions  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  does  not  now  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  a  road  Hearmgs  were  first 
held  upon  the  proposal  on  December  14. 
1959.  I  wish  to  read  from  page  7  of  Uic 
hearings,  from  tlie  statement  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  himself,  in  which 
he  quoted  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  subsection  2'  bi  . 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  park.  U»e 
Strretary  of  the  Interior  Biiail  cuiujtjuct 
and  maintain  tliereln  such  roads.  trui;.s. 
markers,  buildings,  and  other  ImpmvemeMs. 
and  5'irh  fnrlMtles  f  ir  the  care  nnd  nrrt'tn- 
modn'lon  'if  visitors  nn  he  may  df^m  neces- 
sary 

Fur  .some  reason,  between  1959  and 
1961  th«>  Department  of  the  Interior  ha.s 
decided  at;ainst  even  mentioning  roads 
in  the  bill 

We  all  know  the  national  parks.  We 
have  all  been  in  them  hundreds  of  times 
Now  the  national  s<^a.shore  concept  is 
commi,'  alun^;.  v^hich  is  a  little  different 
There  is  to  be  set  aside  areas  for  the 
future  recreation  of  citizens  of  our 
countrj-. 

From  the  standpoint  uf  shape  and  lo- 
cation. Padre  Island  is  a  very  peculiar 
area  for  a  national  sea.^hore 

The  area  is  well  over  150  miles  in 
length  At  the  present  tune  access  may 
be  obtained  to  it  only  by  a  road  at  tlie 
very  top  end  of  the  island.  The  Lsland 
IS  composed  entirely  of  deep  sand  and 
dunes.  It  is  nearly  impossible — indeed, 
for  the  average  driver,  it  is  impossible — 
to  drive  any  di&tance  even  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  i.sland  without  bog^inK  down 
his  car.  The  vehicles  in  which  I  made 
my  trip.s  on  the  i.sland  were  all  specially 
prepared  vehicles,  either  Jeeps  or  stand- 
ard passenger  cars  which  had  been 
beefed  up  with  extra  springs  and  shock 
absorbers,  9  50  tires  instead  of  7.50  tires, 
oversize  radiators,  and  that  .sort  of  tliin>{ 

What  I  have  said  will  give  Senators 
.some  idea  of  the  problems  confronting 
VLSI  tors  to  the  island. 

Suppose  a  man.  his  wife,  and  little 
children  had  entered  the  area  at  the 
north  end  of  the  island  over  tiie  cause- 
way at  Corpus  Christl  and  had  traveled 
10  or  12  miles  down  the  beach  Suppose 
a  storm  should  come  up?  Of  course, 
they  would  hurriedly  try  to  get  out.  We 
all  know  what  it  is  Like  to  drive  in  beach 
sand.  Cars  get  stuck.  What  could  be 
done  for  such  a  family? 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  an  idea  of  what 
such  people  would  face  in  that  area  In 
a  storm.  I  am  reading  from  Technical 
Memorandum  No.  78  of  the  Beach 
Erosion  Board,  OfBce  of  the  Chief  of 
Engmeers.  published  in  1956  and  describ- 
ing Padre  Island: 

It  was  once  more  or  less  contlniK>us]y 
walled  Just  back  of  Its  gently  sloping  beach 
by  a  chain  of  regetatad  ( 15-  to  25- foot)  (ore- 
dunes  with  low  gaps  The  gaps  between  the 
dunes  were  the  sites  of  washuver  floods  of 
storm  surges  Landward  from  the  beach. 
the  channels  remain  and  lead  to  the  branch- 
ing distributary  channels  of  the  washover 
fans  or  deltas. 


Surges  of  hurricanes  between  1030  at.d 
IMS  followed  by  drought  from  1948  to  1955 
have  lowered  the  surface  of  the  Island,  low- 
ered and  eroded  the  dunes  except  In  areas  In 
the  extreme  northern  part,  and  largely  de- 
stroyed the  grassy  cover  which  onoe  sup- 
ported cattle  ranching  The  area  of  bare 
mlgraUng  dune  fields  has  been  much  ex- 
panded. 

I  have  described  the  type  of  land  to 
which  we  would  Invite  people.  I  realize 
that  the  area  has  great  recreational 
value,  but  it  would  have  no  recreational 
value  unless  measures  were  taken  to 
protect  the  lives  of  those  who  might 
come  to  the  area.  Such  protection  could 
be  afforded  only  by  providing  adequate 
highways. 

On  page  13  of  Technical  Memorandum 
No  78  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers states  that  the  rate  of  flood  oc- 
currence on  Padre  Island  la  one  in  4 
years,  probably  one  In  3  year*.  The  rate 
of  maximum  floods  Is  one  In  40  years, 
probably  one  In  30  years. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  memo- 
randum 

The  lists  table  (table  8)  and  map  (flg 
4)  summarize  Information  on  floods  that 
have  affected  Padre  Island.  Including  the 
writers'  Inferences  that  certain  storms  with- 
out Qoud  records  probably  flooded  the  Island 
ThlA  flooding  varies  from  a  mere  reactivation 
of  the  washover  channels  by  floods  from  3  to 
4  feet  above  mean  low  water  to  broad  floods 
accompanied  by  extensive  wave-and -current 
erosion  of  dunes  under  surge  heights  of  6  to 
11  feet. 

Erosion  and  the  action  of  salt  waters  fol- 
lowed by  a  driiught  of  record  length  and 
severity  have  greatly  clianged  the  appear- 
ance and  economic  productivity  of  the  Is- 
land Cattle  were  not  rxin  on  the  southern 
half  of  the  Island  after  194ft  and  ranching  at 
the  north  end  has  mors  recently  been  stlU 
further  reduced  t>ecauae  of  loss  of  grass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Padre  Island  Is  an  area  In  which  bad 
storms  will  occur  once  In  every  3  years 
or  once  in  every  4  years.  It  Is  an  area 
In  which  even  a  skilled  driver,  unless 
he  has  special  equipment,  cannot  drive 
down  the  beach  with  any  assurance  of 
getting  back. 

The  argument  is  made.  "We  wUl  take 
that  subject  up  later." 

Are  we  going  to  pass  a  bill  which  would 
not  protect  the  people  whom  we  Invite 
Into  the  area?  Are  we  going  to  leave  it 
completely  unprotected? 

I  have  been  In  the  area.  I  hare  been 
over  the  Island.  I  drove  over  35  or  40 
miles  of  its  length.  I  flew  over  It  In  a 
plane  at  almost  stalling  speeds  so  I 
could  see  exactly  what  had  happened 
to  the  Island.  Today  It  Is  easy  to  see 
that  the  floods  and  hurricanes  df  last 
year  washed  the  dunes  and  eroded  the 
bt^aches  as  far  back  as  200  feet. 

Are  we  going  to  invite  Americans  Into 
such  an  area,  an  area  Into  which  they 
cannot  come  without  special  eaquipment. 
and  in  which  severe  storms  may  come 
up  suddenly,  or  are  we  golnf  to  protect 
them'  I  say  we  have  an  obMgatlon  to 
protect  them,  and  the  prorlslon  of  the 
amendment  would  protect  them. 

Between  1956  and  the  present  time 
there  hare  been  four  hurricanes  In  the 
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area,  causing  $500,000  damage  to  parks, 
5380,000  to  roads.  $130,000  to  Govern- 
ment property,  and  $240,000  to  private 
property,  making  a  total  of  $1,250,000 
worth  of  damage  In  the  past  5  years. 

That  is  the  meat  of  the  argument. 
Ihe  Park  Service  representatives  have 
.said.  'We  cannot  maintain  a  road  the 
uhole  length  of  the  island." 

Why  not?  If  the  floods  and  storms 
are  so  bad  tliat  the  Park  Service  cannot 
maintain  a  road,  would  we  invite  Amer- 
ican families  into  the  area  and  leave 
them  stranded?  Could  we  have  100  or 
1  000  helicopters  In  the  area  when  a 
.storm  is  on  its  way  in  order  to  lift  auto- 
mobiles out  of  the  sand  in  which  they 
miKht  be  stuck  so  that  they  and  their 
families  could  reach  safety? 

I  have  stated  some  of  the  arguments 
tliat  are  used.  The  Park  Service  repre- 
sentatives have  argued  against  them- 
selves in  saying  they  cannot  maintain  a 
road  through  the  area.  Yet  they  say. 
'We  want  to  establish  Padre  Island  as  a 
t;ational  seashore." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  December  I  visited  the  area.  Frankly. 
I  went  there  because  statements  of  the 
cliairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
.srnior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblm] 
and  otliers  at  the  hearings — iu>t  what  I 
knew  myself — had  disturbed  me  very 
urratly. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  about  the 
.safety  factor  and  about  the  feasibility 
uf  a  great  part  of  this  park  as  a  sea- 
shore recreational  area.  Therefore  I 
went  down  there  myself.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  put  in  the  Rxcokd 
a  little  while  ago  numerous  telegrams 
from  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  all 
tlie  valley  towns  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  valley.  Including  the  Rio  Grande 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  are  all  In 
opposition  to  the  bill  unless  it  provides 
for  a  road. 

When  I  was  asked  down  there — and  I 
had  not  planned  originally  to  go  there, 
but  was  urged,  an^  almost  clubbed  Into 
going  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
island  by  some  of  the  local  p>eople — 
I  .said.  "I  will  be  hapijy  to  come." 

They  said.  "Whom  can  we  ask  in?  " 

I  said,  "AJsk  anyone  in  who  wants  to 
make  his  views  knoau." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understood  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  called 
for  thirty  minutes  on  each  side.  I  will 
conclude  In  two  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
ask  for  more  time  for  the  Senator. 

I  At  this  point  Mrs.  Neubekcxr  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Olllcer.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  to 
the  Record  at  this  |X}lnt  a  list  of  the 
people  who  met  with  me  at  the  Padre 
I.sland  site. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd,  as 
follows: 

James  StlUman,  MJ)..  BrownsvUle.  Tex.: 
Don  K.  Duncan.  BrowiuivlUe  Harald.  Browns- 
ville. Tex.:  Don  Moms,  BrownsvUle.  Tax.: 
Pete   Smith.  Port   Iaat«l,   Tex.;    Tsd   Hunt, 


Port  Isabel,  Tex.;  Edith  C.  Balnes,  Port  Isa- 
bel. Tex.:  N.  N.  Houaewrlght.  San  Benito, 
Tex;  Oayle  D.  Wllhlte,  AIA,  architect, 
Brownsville,  Tex.;  Olenn  McOehee.  chamber 
of  commerce  manager.  South  Padre  Island, 
1>x.;  Harold  Bowman,  manager,  Sea  Island 
Hotel,  South  Padre  Island,  Tex.;  Robert  E. 
Fowler,  BrownsvUle,  Tex.;  Al  McGehee  (park 
director.  Cameron  City).  Port  Isabel,  Tex.; 
Rhea  Blaslg.  San  Benito,  Tex.;  Jack  Gallo- 
way. KCBT-TV,  Harllngen,  Tex.;  Fletcher 
Robertaon,  Valley  Newspapers;  Dan  Benito, 
Steve  M.  Clark,  Ray  Kaeper.  KBOR  and  As- 
sociated Press,  Brownsville,  Tex.;  D  N.  Segal, 
BrownsTlUe,  Tex. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  at 
that  time  I  asked  them,  "How  do  you  feel 
about  this?" 

At  first  they  said,  "We  would  rather 
see  it  developed  by  the  county  or  the 
State."  There  was  not  one  person  in 
that  whole  group  who  said  he  wanted 
the  park  without  a  road. 

So  we  come  back  to  this  as  a  matter  of 
commonsense.  Here  is  an  area  which 
can  be  very  critical  so  far  as  storms  are 
concerned.  Here  is  an  area  which  has 
no  road.  Yet  we  are  going  to  establish 
a  national  seashore  without  making  it  a 
poUcy  to  provide  for  a  road.  My  amend- 
ment would  require  that  a  road  be  built. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
I  wish  to  state,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who  urged  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  go  to  Padre  Island  so  that 
he  might  come  back  with  his  viewpoint, 
whether  it  was  the  same  as  mine  or  dif- 
ferent. We  have  worked  together  on 
many  seashores.  We  find  controversies 
in  each  one  of  them  and  we  find  different 
viewpoints.  However,  I  know  of  no  one 
who  Is  more  dedicated  to  his  work  than 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I  wish 
to  compliment  him  for  the  diligence  he 
shows  in  connection  with  each  one  of 
these  issues. 

I  would  answer  the  argument  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  in 
supFJort  of  his  amendment  with  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  himself 
w'ith  respect  to  this  particular  problem, 
which  he  presented  to  the  committee  In 
the  hearing  held  on  April  1 1  of  last  year, 
with  particular  reference  to  whether  or 
not  a  road  should  be  built.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  answered  as  follows: 

with  regard  to  development  plana  for  the 
Island.  I  can  speak  only  In  generalities.  De- 
cisions on  the  speclflcs  of  development  can 
properly  come  only  from  long  study  and  ac- 
tually living  In  an  area  and  observing  public 
use  of  It.  Padre  Island  is  no  exception  to 
this.  That  Is  why  we  believe  It  would  be  very 
unwise  now  to  Involve  this  important  con- 
servation legislation  in  a  decision  on  the  con- 
cept of  a  through  road  down  Padre  Island. 

Such  a  commitment  would  be  premattire, 
flrst  of  all,  because  no  one  has  made  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  feasibility  and  the  cost 
of  such  a  road.  As  you  know,  some  parts  of 
the  island  are  narrow,  low,  and  subject  to 
washover  at  times  of  storm.  The  mainte- 
nance, repair,  need,  and  the  beneflts  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  road  are  among  the 
factors  that  we  have  not  determined. 

Secondly,  the  conservation  and  public  use 
purposes  of  the  proposed  national  seashore 
go  beyond  the  mere  construction  of  a 
through  highway.  The  conservation  and 
public  purposes  include  adequate  access  to 
considsrabla  portloos  of  the  area  by  people 
riding  In  antomobUea,  but  the  purposes  also 
Include  the  preservation  of  wild  landscapes, 
marshes,    dunes,    beach,    native    plant    and 


animal  life  and  the  feeling  of  spaciousness, 
away  from  the  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of 
automobile  traffic.  There  are  millions  of 
people  In  the  United  States  who  an  interest- 
ed In  the  preservation  of  wild,  unspoiled,  un- 
developed places  in  the  out  of  doors.  A  na- 
tional seashore  should  provide  undeveloped 
areas  for  these  people  as  well  as  adequate 
roads  and  other  facilities  for  people  who  do 
not  wl^  to  get  away  from  them.  It  seems 
to  UB  that  It  would  be  an  unwise  use  of  the 
resource  if  we  now  were  to  make  a  decision 
that  the  whole  island  must  be  opened  by  a 
through  road.  We  think  wise  planning  dic- 
tates that  decision  to  be  made  after  living 
with  the  national  seashore,  if  It  is  author- 
ized, for  some  years  and  then  base  our  deci- 
sion on  experience  and  facU  which  will  be 
available  then  but  which  are  not  yet  at 
hand. 

If  the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore  is 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  there  need  be  no 
question  that  there  would  be  adequate  ac- 
cess to  It.  since  It  would  be  our  obligation  to 
encourage  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
RTen  consistent  with  preservation  of  the  in- 
herent characteristics  for  which  it  Is  na- 
tionally significant. 

The  access  which  we  do  see  as  clearly  need- 
ed for  public  use  if  a  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  Is  authorized,  is  an  adequate  un- 
obtrusive system  of  roads  tied  In  with  the 
access  causeways  at  each  end  of  the  island 
and  serving  a  carefully  planned  pattern  of 
national  seashore  campgrounds,  picnic  areas, 
beach  faculties,  appropriately  placed  boat 
and  fishing  docks,  visitor  centers,  and  other 
park  facilities  designed  to  make  vlslU  to  the 
national  seashore  more  meaningful  and  en- 
joyable. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  build  adequate  roads  on 
Padre  Island  to  make  access  available  to 
the  people  who  are  attracted  to  the  na- 
tional seashore.  I  am  certain  that  he 
is  just  as  much  interested  in  the  safety 
of  the  people  who  go  down  there  as  is 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  believe  that  if  we  check  through  na- 
tional park  bills,  certainly  the  ones  that 
have  come  out  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee In  the  time  that  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  In  no  in- 
stance, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  was 
an  attnnpt  made  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  where  he  should  build  a 
road  system  within  any  of  the  parks. 

This  was  true  of  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Park.  It  was  true  of  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  Pailc.  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Is  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  seems  to  me  there  Is  ample  authority 
in  the  law  now  for  the  building  of  needed 
access  roads  to  take  care  of  the  safety 
and  the  needs  of  the  many  people  who 
would  be  attracted  to  Padre  Island. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point,  but  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  very  positively  that  there  was 
no  need  for  building  a  through  road 
from  the  northern  end  clear  down  to  the 
other  end  of  the  island,  almost  to  its 
soutiiemmost  point,  about  120  or  125 
miles  away. 

Madam  President.  I  should  like  to  In- 
quire how  much  time  is  left  on  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  because  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  Inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  time,  will  he  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  not  true  that  re- 
cently before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Conunlttee  Secretary  Udall,  in 
testifying  for  the  Canyon  Lands  Na- 
tional Park,  requested  $17  million  for 
roads  and  for  development  of  the 
Canyon  Lands  Park? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  believe  that  is  true. 
The  overall  figure  In  the  development 
period  of  some  7  or  8  or  10  years  was 
$17  million.  I  think  certain  parts  of  it 
included  access  roads.  However,  there 
is  no  request  made  to  the  committee 
that  specific  language  be  written  Into 
the  bill  providing  that  a  road  be  built 
thus  and  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield  further? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  De- 
pairtment  of  the  Interior  has  been  study- 
ing this  matter  for  a  period  of  some  20 
years  and  yet  at  the  bearing  testified 
that  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  set 
up  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  believe  they  have  not 
arrived  at  a  comprehensive  plan.  The 
statement  I  have  read  made  that  clear. 
It  will  depend  on  how  the  island  will 
develop.  Then  adequate  access  roads 
would  be  provided. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  on  this 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  only  3  minutes  of  that 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  that 
part  of  the  hearings  on  S.  4.  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  on 
April  11.  19«1,  beginning  with  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  36  and  continuing 
through  the  end  of  the  fifth  paragraph 
on  page  38.  That  part  of  the  hearing 
deals  with  the  cost  of  the  highway  down 
the  middle  of  Padre  Island.  It  Includes 
a  letter  from  D.  C.  Greer,  State  highway 
engineer  of  Texas,  under  date  of  April 
7.  1961.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Hon. 
Oscar  C.  Dancy.  county  Judge  of  Cam- 
eron County. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  think  we  ought  to  let  them  get  the  min- 
erals out.  but  not  let  that  prevent  us  from 
establishing  a  national  seashore  recreation 
area.  Even  with  the  most  rigid  conserva- 
tion, this  will  be  produced  out  before  many 
now  living  have  passed  away,  In  my  opinion. 
This  Is  a  transitory  thing.  I  don't  think  the 
facts  that  the  minerals  are  to  be  produced 
should  deny  the  greater  long-range  park 
that  we  envision  The  minerals  are  exhaust- 
ible, and  will  be  used,  but  the  Inspirational 
appeal  of  the  natural  seashore,  unchanged 
by  bulldozers  and  man.  Is  Inexhaustible  and 
will  live  as  long  as  man. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  any 
Padre  Island  legislation  passing  the  Congress 
should  provide — and  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vocated In  Texas  to  this  effect,  they  will  op- 


pose It  unless  It  provides — that  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent  buUd  a  highway  the  length  of 
the  Uland  llnklnK  Corpus  ChrUtl  to  Browns- 
ville. Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  no  new  lde«. 
The  Texas  Highway  Department  engineer, 
DeWUt  Oreer.  h.is  been  urged  many  times 
over  the  years  to  construct  a  highway  the 
length  of  the  Pudre  Island  He  has  made 
surveys  and  they  showed  that  the  very  mini- 
mum cost  of  such  a  highway  with  a  nondur- 
able asphalt  roailway  would  have  cost  %2  8 
million  back  In  1954.  All  know  what  was 
happened  to  construction  coets  since  The 
Texas  Highway  Department  surveys  indi- 
cate that  a  mlnl.'num-quallty  light  asphalt- 
top  highway  the  length  of  the  Island  would 
cost  M  million  Such  a  highway  with  rein- 
forced concrete  pfivlng,  which  Is  really  needed 
for  such  a  .storm -exposed  Island  highway, 
would  cost  $9  5  million  for  two  lanee  Be- 
cause of  the  storms  and  tides,  he  estimates 
15  to  20  jjercent  of  this  highway  would  have 
to  be  rebuilt  every  year  That  Is  why  the 
State  of  Texas  has  not  done  It 

We  think  It  Ls  wholly  unreal,  for  the  State 
of  Texas  because  of  this  extremely  high  cost 
and  the  extreme  cost  of  the  upkeep  and  the 
questionable  nee<l  has  refrained  from  con- 
structing this  Island  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  With  a  great  need  for  Federal  funds. 
I  cannot  conscU-ntlousIy  endorse  or  urge 
.such  an  expenditure  at  this  time  Perha[>8 
In  the  future  .some  such  length  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  economics  of  that  time  I  would 
not  oppose  It  If  It  Is  This  expenditure 
would  so  Increase  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
national  park  seashore  by  many  millions  of 
dollars  as  to  virtually  prevent  us  from  hav- 
ing such  a  seashore 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  pres- 
ervation of  one  of  America's  last  (p-eat  sen- 
shore  areas  for  all  Americans  should  hinge 
on  whether  the  I'ederal  Government  agrees 
to  build  a  miiltlmllllun-dollar  highway 
which  the  State  of  Texaa  refuses  to  build 
because  of  the  State's  finding  of  nonfeasl- 
bUlty 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  for  the  record  a 
communication  from  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment. D  C  (llreer  State  highway  engi- 
neer, dated  April  7.  19«1  addressed  to  Judge 
Oscar  C  Dancy.  county  Judge  of  Cameron 
County,  giving  the  estimates  of  this  cost  of 
the  proposed  Padre  Island  hlghwsy  up  and 
down  the  Island 

Senator  Bible  What  are  the  rests  as  of 
today?     Is  this  the  %9  5  million  figure'' 

Senator  TAXBoiotrcH  Updated  from  19«0. 
106  miles.  »9,540.C00.  covering  the  reinforced 
concrete  pavemer  t.  two  lanes  only,  he  said 
each  major  storm  would  require  rebuilding 
15  to  30  miles  of  the  road  He  stated  orally 
that  the  high  tides  would  stir  up  the  shore 
each  year 

Senator  Biblk  The  letter  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows   • 

TiatAs    HioHWAT    DiPAiTMEirr 

4u.<fln,  Tei  .  April  7.  1961 
Hon    OscAK  C    Da  NOT. 
Washington.    DC 

DzAB  JtJDCE  Danct  Receipt  Is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  April  6 

As  requested.  I  im  enclosing  a  sheet  giving 
the  desired  Infoimatlon  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  Padre  Island  highway  Also,  as 
requested.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  same  to 
Senator  Yarborough 

Sincerely  y  iuts. 

D    C    CfREER, 

State  Highway  Enginef 


Proposed  P\dre  Island  Hichwat 

Prom  Port  Isi.bel  Causeway  to  Nueces 
County  Park,  length   108  miles 

The  1954  estimate  by  consulting  engineers 
for  the  two-lane  load  6-lnch  shell-sand  mix- 
ture on  native  si.nd  and  light  asphalt  top, 
$J.8(X)000 

State  Hlkfhway  Department  estimate  In 
1960    1  up -a  d  ted  f-om  1950)    106  miles  for  96 


million  for  8  Inches  of  shell-sand  base  and 
light  asphalt  top. 

Each  major  storm  would  require  UB  to  re- 
build  15   to  ao  miles  of  road 

State  Hlt^hway  Department  estimate  of 
1961  (U{xiated  from  1960)  lOfl  mllea  for 
•9,540.000  covering  reinforced  concrete  pave- 
ment    two  lanes 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Greer  states  that  It  would  cost 
$9,450,000  to  build  a  two-lane  highway 
the  length  of  the  island.  That  would  be 
more  than  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
park.  Also,  he  estimates  that  due  to 
storms  and  floods  it  would  be  necessary 
to  rebuild  from  15  to  20  miles  of  the 
road  each  year. 

The  testimony  also  shows  that  year 
after  year,  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  Texas  has  been  urged  by  some 
persons  in  Texas  to  build  the  road,  but 
that  the  State  has  not  built  it  because 
It  would  be  very  expensive  to  do  so. 

Not  only  would  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  require  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  buili  the  road 
through  88  miles  of  park;  it  would  also 
require  the  Park  Service  to  build  a  road 
the  full  length  of  the  seashore  area,  with 
access  roads  to  the  mainland  from  the 
north  end  and  from  the  south  end  of 
thr  l.sland— at  both  ends  of  the  117-mile- 
long  highway  Thirty-two  miles  of  the 
highway  would  be  over  private  lands  and 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  lands  at 
each  end  In  other  words,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  Government  reach 
into  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  to  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  private 
land  each  year 

Madam  President,  under  date  of 
March  28.  1962,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  signed 
by  John  A  Carver.  Jr  ,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  letter  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch  The  question 
of  a  road  down  the  full  length  of  Padre  Is- 
land Is  one  t<)  which  we  have  -given  con- 
siderable thought  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
road  would  cost  at  least  99  million  to  build 
and  that  as  much  aa  one-flfth  of  it  would 
be  lost  to  sujrms  annually  We  know  of  no 
studies  that  show  convincingly  that  there 
is  need  for  such  a  road  and  we  know  of  no 
national  park  project  heretofore  authorized 
by  Congress  which  was  made  contingent  upon 
the  construction  of  such  a  road. 

I  point  out  that  the  Park  Service 
builds  roads  in  other  national  parks.  I 
continue  to  read: 

Secretary  Udall  stated  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  coounlttee  that  the  De- 
partment. If  the  proposed  national  seashore 
i.s  authorized,  would  expect  to  make  adequate 
portions  of  the  area  acceeelble  to  the  public 
.iiid  that  It  would  be  desirable  to  live  with 
the  project,  so  to  speak,  for  a  numt>er  of 
years  before  anybody  would  be  In  a  position 
to  determine  whether  the  proposed  through 
highway  sliould  be  built  A  copy  of  the 
statement  which  the  Secretary  made  before 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Ls  enclosed  for  your  convenient 
reference 

That  has  been  referred  to  and  is  in 
the  Record     I  continue  to  read: 

There  Is  no  slightest  doubt  In  our  minds 
that.  If  the  proposed  national  seashore  U 
authorized  and  established,  adequate  por- 
tions of  It  win  be  made  accessible  by  roads 
for    people    traveling    In    automobiles       The 
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purpose  of  the  aeaahore  jaroposal  is  to  pre- 
serre  an  ootrtanding  ana  for  appropriate 
forma  of  public  use  and  enjoyment.  The 
whole  national  park  oonaervatlon  progranx 
gives  assurance  that  the  proposed  national 
seashore  will  t>e  a  public  use  area.  If  the 
project  la  auth<MiBed.  detailed  plans  will  be 
fi>rmulated  for  the  facilities  required  for 
public  use  and  such  detailed  plans  will  have 
to  be  based  on  careful  consideration  of 
sitch  factors,  among  others,  as  pubUc  safety 
.md  preservation  and  public  enjoyment  of 
the  variety  of  recreation  attractions  for 
which  the  island  Is  noted. 

The  Department  is  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  public  safety.  I  have  been 
on  that  island,  not  raily  at  each  end.  but 
at  Mansfield  Pass.  When  boats  go 
through  the  pass,  one  ean  step  off  and 
walk  to  either  side  from  ^iie  middle. 

The  letter  concludes: 

EstabUshment  of  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Oeashors  without  a  through  road 
would  not  preclude  construction.  A  through 
r<  )iul  could  be  built  on  the  Uland  at  any  time 
that  It  was  found  to  be  In  the  public  Interest 
to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Caavn.  Jr. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Madam  President,  causeways  are 
sought  to  be  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
park.  The  Park  Service  should  have  an 
option  as  to  how  it  will  develop  roads  for 
the  best  service  of  the  people.  It  should 
not  be  straltjacketed  at  this  time. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  nie  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
with  respect  to  the  hearing  on  this  au- 
thorization bill,  we  know  that  the  Park 
Service  has  been  studying  the  proposal 
for  about  20  years.  Now  there  is  great 
urgency  to  push  this  political  bill 
through  the  Senate,  wben  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  knows  its  back- 
ground realizes  that  the  sound,  construc- 
tive Ixxly  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
w  ill  take  no  action  on  tlie  bill  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Why  this  urgency  if  the  Park  Service 
will  take  another  10  or  15  years  to  study 
and  determine  what  roads  should  be 
built,  or  how  human  beings  can  enjoy 
a  park  having  the  necessary  recrea- 
tional facilities  on  the  island? 

Why  not  wait  another  10  years?  Why 
push  the  bill  through  now.  if  it  will  take 
another  decade  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  utilizing  the  resouices  of  a  sea- 
shore park? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President.  I  have 
no  word  to  the  effect  that  the  bill.  If  it 
passes  the  Senate,  wdl  not  pass  the 
House  and  become  law.  I  hope  it  will. 
It  might  be  tailored  or  altered  some- 
what in  size  or  amount.  Amendments 
might  be  adopted  so  a."?  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference.  However.  I  hope  that 
the  bill  will  be  enacted  In  its  present 
form. 

As  to  the  road  problem,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  now  has  ample  authority. 
if  the  area  should  become   a  national 


seashore,  to  plan  the  necessary  access 
roads.  He  has  said  be  would  do  ao. 
The  letter  Just  read  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  YAXBoaotiGR]  In- 
dicates thai  he  will  do  so. 

The  PRBBIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  both  sides  has  exidred.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Ai,- 
LOTTl.  The  jreas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSr.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdJ. 
the  SenatCH-  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas], 
the  SenatOT  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLENMta],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  HicKCTl.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hnxl,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Moassl.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr,  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Syxincton]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  HicKEY],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  and  the  Senator  from  California 
\Mi.  KucHEL]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  24, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Allott 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  4.  strike 
out  all  through  the  period  on  line  21  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  : 

"Beginning  at  a  point  one  mile  northerly 
of  North  Bird  Island  on  the  easterly  mean 
low  water  line  of  Laguna  Madre;  thence  due 
east  to  a  point  on  Padre  Island  one  mile 
west  of  the  mean  high  water  line  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  thence  southwesterly  paral- 
leling the  said  mean  high  water  line  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  about  three  and 
Qve-tenths  miles;  thence  due  east  to  the 
two-fathom  line  on  the  east  side  of  Padre 
Island  as  depicted  on  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  chart  numbered  1286; 
thence  along  the  said  two-fathom  line  on  the 
east  side  of  Padre  Island  as  depicted  on 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey 
charts  numbered  1386,  1287,  and  1288  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  forty  miles;  thence 
westerly  crossing  Padre  Island  to  the  easterly 
mean  low  water  line  of  Laguna  Madre;  thence 
northerly  following  the  easterly  mean  low 
water  line  of  Laguna  Madre  to  the  point  of 
beginning." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  two  statements  for 
the  benefit  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 
First,  I  do  not  contemplate  asking  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Second,  I  shall  take  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  on  the  amendment.  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  bill  will  then  be  ready  for 
passage.  I  know  of  no  other  amend- 
ment. 

I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  techiUcal  in  language,  but  the 
purpose  of  it  is  very  clear.  It  is  to  reduce 
the  length  of  the  park  from  88.5  miles 
to  43.5  miles. 

If  any  Senator  should  be  looking  at 
the  map  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  the 
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black  lines  are  misleading,  because  they 
do  not  indicate  the  length  of  the  park. 
The  red  lines,  which  go  almost  from  the 
very  txjttom  to  the  very  top  of  the  map. 
represent  the  boundaries  of  the  park 

There  are  several  reasons  for  offering 
the  amendment,  and  I  shall  give  them 
briefly. 

First  and  foremost,  the  people  who  live 
,  .  tn  the  southern  part  of  this  region  want 
I  I  the  park  limited  to  this  area.  I  have 
previously  placed  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  persons  who.  when  I  was  there, 
supported  this  proposal.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  has  already  placed 
in  the  Ricord  telegrams  from  chambers 
of  commerce  and  others  who  also  oppose 
the  proposal  in  the  bill. 

In  addition.  I  offer  the  amendment 
primarily  because  it  represents  the  con- 
sidered views  and  judgment  of  Repre- 
sentatives Young  and  Kilgore.  Members 
of  the  other  body  from  the  two  districts 
involved. 

I  believe  none  are  better  able  to  judge 
,  what   is   best   for    their   own   particular 

districts  than  are  those  two  gentlemen; 
and  both  have  introduced  bills  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  reduce  the 
length  of  the  park  to  65  miles — 20  miles 
under  the  present  limit  My  amend- 
ment reduces  the  length  of  the  park  to 
43.5  miles. 

The  next  reason,  to  state  it  very 
cogently,  is  that,  with  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment  which  was  just  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  regarding 
roads,  the  Senate  cannot  afford  to  take 
upon  Itself  moral  responsibility  for  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  going  ipto  this 
roadless  area.  The  Senate  has  elimi- 
nated provision  for  roads.  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  bill  will  never  come  out 
of  the  other  body  without  a  provision 
for  roads. 

The  pending  amendment  would  mean 
that  people  would  not  get  into  the  far- 
ther reaches  of  the  area  where  they 
could  not  possibly  get  out  in  the  event 
of  need. 

The  next  reason  why  the  amendment 
Is  offered  is  that  it  eliminates  the  mud 
flats  between  Padre  Island  and  the  main- 
land of  Texas  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Island.  This  area  is  not  apparent  on  the 
map,  without  close  scrutiny.  l>ecause  the 
map  is  not  constructed  that  way.  As 
the  bill  provides,  the  red  line  is  the  line 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Intercoastal 
Canal 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  tak- 
ing that  area  into  the  park  on  Padre 
Island.  In  the  first  place,  it  belongs  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  it  cannot  be 
taken  unless  the  State  of  Texas  aKrees 
to  it.  and  a  good  number  of  oflBcials  of 
the  State  of  Texas  have  asked  us  to 
defer  action  on  it.  In  the  second  place, 
the  area  is  nothing  but  mudflats,  and 
in  some  cases  they  are  4  and  5  miles 
wide. 

If  we  as  Members  of  the  Senate  can 
sensibly  exercise  our  duties  and  obliga- 
tions by  taking  into  a  national  park 
large  areas  which  are  nothing  but  mud- 
flats. I  think  we  have  lost  a  few  of  our 
"marbles."  and  certainly  our  sense  of 
what  constitutes  recreation  value. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the 
mudflats      I  could  find   much   land   in 


the  country  on  about  the  same  level  of 
desirability  as  the  mudflats — land  which 
people  would  t>e  glad  to  donate  to  the 
United  States  for  a  park. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  reasons  for 
offering  the  amendment  to  reduce  the 
length  from  88  5  miles  to  43.5  miles  is 
that  after  the  50-mile  mark,  which  is  just 
about  the  point  where  the  active  tomb- 
ing range  is.  there  are  no  real  sand  dunes 
until  one  arrives  within  10  miles  of  Port 
Isabel  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
That  area  is  left  out  in  the  amendment 
In  the  interv>>ninK  area  are  some  low- 
dunes,  most  of  which  are  3.  4.  and  5  feet 
tall  One  can  stand  on  the  beach  on 
one  side  and  look  over  to  Lanuna  Madre 
on  the  other  This  is  the  area  where 
the  srcatest  danger  from  floods,  hurri- 
canes, and  hit;h  tides  lies 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  by  far  the  least 
desirable  part  of  the  area  for  a  na- 
tional park  or  national  recreational  area. 
Much  of  the  beach  is  rough,  consistinK 
of  rock,  .'ihell  beaches,  and  is  therefore 
not  nearly  as  suitable  for  swimming  as 
other  areas  In  many  places  it  is  com- 
pletely undesirable  for  swimmiriK  and 
recreation  of  that  kind  Fishing  may 
be  engaged  in,  if  one  could  get  there;  but 
now  we  have  no  roads,  so  people  cannot 
reach  the  area 

The  lowest  30  or  35  miles  is  that  kind 
of  area,  which  is  not  particularly  suited 
for  a  national  seashore  It  does  not 
have  hi!ih  dunes,  or  the  type  of  urass 
found  in  the  upper  50  miles  of  the  area. 
It  1.S  unthinkable  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  spending  money  to 
acquire  that  land,  which  is  so  unsuitable 
for  a  recreation  area.  For  this  reason 
I  have  offered  the  amendment.  It  would 
eliminate  the  mudflats  of  Laguna 
Madre 

The  remarks  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
first  drew  my  attention  to  the  problem, 
before  I  had  even  .seen  the  area  The 
remarks  of  members  of  the  committee 
convinced  me  that  there  should  be  a 
Kood  look  at  the  problem  I  took  the 
look 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  portion  of  Texas,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  think  this  area  should  not  be 
included.  I  know  that  all  the  people 
with  whom  I  talked  think  so.  There 
was  an  open  invitation  for  anyone  who 
wished  to  talk  to  come  in  and  talk  I 
know  that  all  those  with  whom  I  spoke 
believed  unanimously  that  this  area 
should  not  be  included  in  a  national 
.seashore. 

This  area  is  particularly  su.sceptible 
to  storms.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
said  a  while  ago,  this  is  the  area  in  which 
we  would  liave  to  keep  rebuilding  the 
roads.  It  is  not  a  suitable  place  to  in- 
vite Americans.  When  we  create  na- 
tional .seashores,  we  invite  Americans  to 
visit  them.  They  will  be  our  guests.  We 
will  establish  the  area.  It  will  be  our 
responsibility  to  look  after  the  safety 
of  citizens.  The  area  Involved  does  not 
meet  the  criterion  of  safety.  The  area 
does  not  meet  the  criteria  which  a  na- 
tional seashore  should  meet  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 


Mr  BIBLE.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The 
amendment  was  offered  to  the  commit- 
tee The  arguments  before  the  commit- 
tee were  substantially  the  same  as  the 
arguments  which  have  been  given  to  the 
Senate  by  the  distmguished^  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional park  or  seashore  is.  as  I  have  pre- 
viously indicated,  one  of  considerable 
concern  to  any  committee 

When  the  proposed  legislation  first 
came  before  the  Congress  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  length  of  the  park  be 
established  at  some  110  miles.  The  size 
was  later  .shrunk  to  the  present  proposal 
in  S  4.  88  5  miles 

I  believe  the  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives call  for  an  area  of  approximately 
50  miles  or  55  miles  in  length. 

This  question  was  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  committee,  as  the  size  of 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  was 
carefully  considered,  as  the  size  of  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  was  con- 
sidered, and  as  the  size  of  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park  was  considered 

The  position  of  the  committee  was  in 
favor  of  tne  proposal  as  submitted  to  It 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Yarborol'gh  1,  who  had  spent  many  days. 
months,  and  years  sponsoring  the  proj- 
ect and  moving  it  forward  to  the  point 
It  has  reached  today. 

In  complete  honesty.  I  say  again  that 
this  IS  a  question  of  judgment.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  say  with  finality  that 
the  area  should  be  88  5  miles.  ,75  miles. 
70  miles,  or  50  miles.  The  composite 
opinion  of  the  majority  view  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
was  that  the  size  of  the  national  sea- 
shore as  contained  in  S  4  Is  amply  Justi- 
fied, and  that  the  area  Is  of  great  nation- 
al significance  This  seashore  proposal 
was  pre.sented  by  the  President  of  the 
Unit<-d  States  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
me-ssage  as  one  of  the  three  national 
seashores  which  should  move  forward  in 
this  particular  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeat- 
ed I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  prepared  to  do  likewise. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Madam  President.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  operating  under  a  time 
agreement,  but  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  BIBLE  I  thought  there  was  a 
limitation  on  all  three  amendments.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time'' 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  cannot  hear  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr    ALLOTT      I  yield  it  back. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
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The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  U  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  4)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  l-he  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  question  at  some 
length  this  afternoon.  I  told  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  3  years  ago  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  a  national 
seashore  at  Padre  Island.  I  still  am. 
I  find  the  bill,  however,  without  the  two 
amendments,  utterly  unacceptable. 

Since  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  passagt;  of  the  bill,  I  wish 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  responsible 
for  what  may  happen  in  future  years, 
w  hen  people  come  into  an  area  in  which 
there  will  not  be  adequate  roadways. 
We  shall  be  Inviting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  come  to  this  area  by 
establishing  it  as  a  national  seashore.  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  lives  of  any  of 
those  people  on  my  hands.  Therefore, 
I  shall  vote  against  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  now 
what  my  vote  will  be,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  In  the  future  as  to  how 
I  voted  on  the  question  of  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Madam  President.  I 
shall  vote  against  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  think  the  Senate  is  initiating  a  new 
program  which  will  have  ramifications 
far  beyond  what  we  may  expect.  My 
vote  will  be  "nay." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  immediately  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  a  resolution  by 
the  Cameron  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  Cameron  County  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  composed  of  elected 
Democratic  precinct  chairmen  from  all 
parts  of  Cameron  County,  at  the  last 
regular  meeting  at  the  county  courthouse 
adopted  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 

RtSOLtmoN  BT  CaMKHON  CkJUKTT  Democbatic 
ExECtjnvx  COMMirm 

Whereae  we  believe  that  a  portion  of  the 
natural  wealth  and  »)eBUty  of  Padre  Isl&nd 
should  be  preserved  so  that  It  may  be  en- 
Joyed  by  our  children  and  our  grandchildren; 
and 

Whereas  this  executive  committee  believes 
that  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
county  and  the  entire  Rio  Grande  Valley 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  by  a  national 
sea.shore  reaching  Into  Cameron  County;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  these  objectives 
cannot  be  realized  unless  the  national  sea- 
shore extends  Into  Cameron  County:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  expresses  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  all  of 
our  representatives  therein  our  sincere  hope 
that  a  Padre  Island  National  Seashore  bill 
will  be  adopted  tiy  both  Houses  without  de- 
lay, and  that  there  l)e  Included  within  the 


seashore  that  largest  possible  area  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  private  devel(^- 
ment,  and  that  In  any  event  the  south 
boundary  of  the  seashore  extend  Into  Cam- 
eron County  so  that  the  people  of  this  county 
may  enjoy  free  and  unrestricted  access  to 
the  seashore  and  may  benefit  by  having  the 
opportunity  to  be  hosts  to  the  flood  of  visi- 
tors which  will  undoubtedly  result  from  the 
creation  of  this  great  national  recreation 
area. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  prior 
to  passage  of  the  bill  an  article  from  the 
Corpus  Christl  Caller  of  Febrxiary  16, 
1962,  which  quotes  Mr.  Frank  E.  Mas- 
land,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  as  having  said 
that  a  national  seashore  area  on  Padre 
Island  of  much  less  than  88  miles  would 
be  ridiculous. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Choice  Seashore  SrrE— Parks   Adviser  Hits 

66-Mile  Padre  Ptjin 

(By  Cliff  Lawhorne) 

A  national  seashore  area  on  Padre  Island 
of  much  less  than  88  miles  would  be  redlc- 
ulous.  Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  said  here  yesterday  during  an  all-day 
tour  of  the  Island. 

Masland.  whose  Board  advises  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  said  a  seashore 
area  preserve  of  no  longer  than  65  miles 
would  not  be  desirable. 

Masland  toured  the  Island  with  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Cottam,  director  of  Rob  and  Bessie 
Welder  Wildlife  Foundation  and  president 
of  the  National  Parks  Association.  They 
were  accompanied  by  County  Judge  Noah 
Kennedy.  County  Commissioner  Robert  N. 
Barnes,  and  County  Building  Superintendent 
Leslie  Chappell. 

Masland  said  Padre  Island  is  "beyond 
question  one  of  the  most  choice  seashore 
areas  still  available  on  the  entire  U.S.  coast- 
line" for  a  national  preserve. 

He  said  that  If  a  national  seashore  area 
designation  for  Padre  Island  "did  not  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  In  the 
State.  It  would  be  the  exception." 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  seashore 
area  on  Padre  Island  could  "get  through 
Congress  without  much  trouble  If  there 
were  some  unanimity  (In  the  Texas  delega- 
tion) In  regard  to  It,"  he  said. 

Senator  Ralph  Tarborough.  of  Texas,  has 
Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  an  88-mlle  sea- 
shore area,  and  Representative  John  Young, 
of  Corpus  Christl.  and  Representative  Joe 
Kilgore.  of  McAIlen.  have  bills  calling  for  a 
65-mlle-long  preserve. 

"All  legitimate  differences  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  seashore  area  can 
be  settled  unless  there  Is  an  adamant  local 
position  for  a  through  road."  Masland  said. 

He  said  the  National  Park  Service  "does 
not  want  a  road  and  so  far  as  I  see  It  this 
Is  the  only  bone  of  contention." 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  Interested  In 
providing  access  roads  to  the  seashore  area 
If  It  IS  established,  he  said. 

"A  seashore  area  Is  designated  for  pres- 
ervation and  use  of  the  public."  Masland 
said.  "If  a  through  road  were  put  on  the 
Island,  there  would  be  all  use  and  little 
preservation." 

Masland  also  said  the  pending  seashore 
bills  protect  Texas  oil  interests  In  the  La- 
guna  Madre,  which  Is  Included  In  the  area 
proposed  for  a  national  seashore  area. 

"The  schoolchildren  of  Texas  have  nothing 
to  worry  about.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
not  going  to  take  any  of  their  money  from 
oil  revenues,"  he  said. 


Masland  said  regulatory  measures  on  oil 
exploration  are  designed  only  to  prevent 
companies  from  destroying  the  natural 
beauty  while  drilling  for  oU. 

CANAL    mSTTC 

He  also  said  he  sees  no  great  controversy 
with  the  Intracoastal  canal.  "I  feel  this 
is  an  area  of  compromise.  The  channel 
should  be  preserved  and  there  is  enough 
room  between  the  mud  flats  and  the  channel 
for  compromise." 

Masland  toured  40  miles  down  the  island, 
to  Big  Shell.  He  and  the  others  not  only 
Inspected  the  beach  areas  but  made  periodic 
side  Jaunts  behind  the  sand  dunes  and  over 
to  the  Laguna  Madre  side  of  the  Island. 

He  took  pictures  of  all  portions  of  the 
Island  visited. 

"Padre  Island  looks  like  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent Island  than  that  I  visited  2  years  ago." 
Masland  said.  "Hurricane  Carla  has,  In 
many  respects.  Improved  It. 

"There  Is  nothing  else  like  this.  I  think 
It  should  be  preserved  in  all  Its  natural 
beauty.  It  Is  unique  to  begin  with.  It's  big 
enough.  Its  scope  Is  sufficient.  It  Is  com- 
patible with  preservation.  There  is  no  doubt 
In  anybody's  mind  in  the  National  Park 
Service  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  this 
island  in  the  park  system." 

FORWARD    LOOK 

He  said  the  proposed  national  seashore 
area  would  not  Just  meet  the  needs  of  to- 
day "but  the  needs  of  tomorrow." 

"I  don't  know  of  any  Instance  when  a 
national  park  has  not  proved  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous— not  Just  a  modest  but  a  tre- 
mendous— economic  advantage  to  the  area 
In    which    it   U  establUhed,"   he  said. 

Masland  said  that  at  Cape  Hatteras,  re- 
cently designated  as  a  national  seashore 
area,  a  number  of  hlgh-claaa  motels  have 
been  developed  nearby. 

"I  can  see  the  same  thing  here  exactly," 
Masland  said.  "This  Is  a  tremendous  area 
for  recreational  purposes  and  there  Is  ample 
opportunity  for  contiguous  private  develop- 
ment at  both  ends." 

Masland,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  a  manufac- 
turer, homebullder.  and  banker  and  has 
extensive  farm  holdings.  He  Is  a  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia  and  a  nxmiber  of  large  con- 
cerns. 

He  and  his  wife  are  staying  here  with  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Lankford,  3402  Ocean 
Drive.  Mrs.  Masland  and  Mrs.  Lankford  are 
cousins. 

superior  site 

Cottam  said  during  the  tour  that  Padre 
Island  "in  my  opinion  Is  the  greatest  area 
in  the  Nation  for  a  national  seashore  area." 

Chappell,  who  drove  a  power  wagon  for  the 
tour,  said  Masland  and  Cottam  are  the  first 
persons  he  has  taken  on  an  Inspection  of 
the  Island  "who  really  wanted  to  see  It." 

"Most  of  those  I  have  driven  went  down 
about  6  or  7  miles  and  said  they  had 
seen  enough,"  Chappell  said.  "These  men 
wanted  to  see  as  much  as  possible  and  they 
spent  all  day  doing  It." 

Judge  Kennedy,  who  Is  a  member  of 
Governor  Daniel's  Padre  Island  Study  Com- 
mittee, explained  developments  on  the  State 
level  as  they  pertain  to  the  proposed  park 
proposal.  He  told  Masland  he  definitely  Is 
for  a  Federal  preservation  on  the  Island. 

Both  Kennedy  and  Barnes,  In  whose  pre- 
cinct a  portion  of  Padre  Island  lies,  acted 
as  guides  for  the  visitors.  Sun  OU  Co.  acted 
as  host  for  the  group  at  the  firm's  Tar- 
brough  (Murdock)  Pass  station. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Ls.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  ( S.  4 )  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  have  the  Recoko  show  that  I 
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voted  against  passage  of  the  bill.  I  wish 
to  have  the  Rxcobs  further  show  thai  I 
voted  acainat  passage  of  the  bill  for  the 
reasons  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauschiJ.  I  wish  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  remarks  the  Senator 
made  on  that  point. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  these 
remarks  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
Immediately  after  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ARMED  SERVICES. 
1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9751)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  year  1963  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
armed  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


In   thk   Aamt 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  ;f 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  hc- 
fore  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa.s  asreed  to  and  lal 
5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p  m  i  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  toraoriow.  Wednes- 
day. April  11.  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Ex-'  'utnc  ni>minat.oiLs  received  by  the 
S«r.aU'  Ai>ia  10.   1962: 

State   Dwartme.nt 

G    Grlffirh  Johnson ,   of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Aafilitaiit  i>ocre:ary   uX  rilate. 


The  fullowlng-nuned  offlcers  to  b«  placed 
on  th«  .etlred  list  la  tbe  grads  Indicated 
under  ube  provLslona  oX  UU«  10,  Unlt«d 
Statet  Code,  section  3962. 

To    be   hrutenant   generaiM 

I.t  Gen  Lionel  Chwle*  McOarr.  017225. 
Aiu\j  of  the  Unlt«d  Utat«a  (oujor  (cneral. 
US    Army  I 

Lt.  Gen  Arthur  Gilbert  Trudeau.  01&513. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
r  .s    Armyi 

The  fdUowlnR-named  oCBcera  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  Unlt*d  States  Crxle. 
section  3086,  to  be  aselRned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  de«tgnat«d  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  rank  as  follows 

Lt  Gen  Robert  Jefferson  Wood,  018064. 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (major  general, 
US    Army;.   In    the  ranlc   of  general. 

MaJ  Gen  J<jhn  Hersey  Ulchaells,  020328. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  \33. 
Armyl.   In    the   rank    of   lieutenant   general. 

MaJ  Gen  William  White  DlcJt.  Jr  .  018384. 
Arrr.y  of  the  United  t-'tates  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. VS  Army),  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 

M«J  Gen  Dwi^ht  Edward  Beach.  018747, 
U  .ri    A.'niy    In  tiie  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Kennedy  Aid  Protests  Barring  of  Red 
MaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1962 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  con- 
sidering the  qualifications  of  Mr  Byron 
R.  White  to  serve  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  they  miyht  do 
well  to  inquire  into  the  statements  made 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Olin  D 
Johnston,  of  South  Carolina,  under  dale 
of  March  5.  1962. 

As  reported  by  the  Associated  Pres.s. 
Mr.  White  as  Deputy  Attorney  General 
objected  to  the  House  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  distribution  of  Communist 
propaganda  through  the  mails,  setting 
out  five  principal  reasons. 

One  of  the  reasons  is.  "Even  assum- 
ing an  adequate  definition,  the  legal  and 
administrative  problems  involved  in  en- 
forcement would  be  so  substantial  as 
to  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  its  legality 
and  efflclency." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  tlie 
Umted  States  is  spending  some  $62 
billion  to  defend  itself  from  communism 
by  force,  can  It  be  said  that  a  few  million 
dollars  would  not  be  well  spent  in  hiring 
staffs  to  sort,  sift,  and  dispose  of  propa- 
ganda Intended  to  destroy  this  Nation 
from  within? 

Even  1  percent  of  the  $62  billion  speru 
on  defense  from  without  could  well  be 
spent  on  defense  from  within.  This 
would  cast  only  $620  million  and  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
unemployment. 


Another  reason  givm  by  Mr.  White  t^. 
"It  is  incon.sistent  witii  the  tiadition  of 
an  open  society  wtiich  has  charact<.Ti/<'d 
tlie  hisLory  of  thi.>  country  and  which  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
flects." 

Mr.  Speaker,  thp  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj-  must  determine  what  Mr 
White  means  by  this  ."^tatrmcnt.  Is  thi.s 
his  own  pt'isonul  feeling,  or  is  he  ju.^t 
moutlimg  Uif  upuuun  of  LIk'  Attorney 
General,  RobtMt  Kennedy'' 

I.s  the  S<'nate  of  the  United  State.s  go- 
ing to  approve  the  appointment  of  an 
Asscx-iate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  would  permit  a  "Trojan  horse"  to 
be  wheeled  into  every  library  and  home 
in  the  Nation'' 

Dt)e.s  thii;  nuin  Ix-lieve  that  in  order 
to  have  an  open  .society"  we  must  per- 
mit lies  and  misinformation  to  i>e  fed 
mto  the  minds  of  our  students  and  citi- 
zens, at  the  expen.se  of  the  American 
ta.xpayers''  Just  what  kind  of  thinking 
is  this.  Mr  Speaker?  What  kind  of  de- 
cisions might  we  expect  from  men  going 
onto  the  lughest  court  in  the  land  who 
hold  these  beliefs'' 

Another  point  he  made  is,  "It  is  apt  to 
do  substantial  injury  to  the  international 
objectives  of  the  United  States."  I  do 
not  care  to  comment  uj)on  this  state- 
ment Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  sincerely 
ursre  the  Senate  committee  to  check 
carefully  into  tlie  theory  of  an  appointee 
for  tlus  high  post  who  believes  th.ut  to 
stop  the  pouring  of  tmis  of  Communist 
propaganda  into  this  country  would  be 
apt  to  do  substantial  injury  to  the  inter- 
national objectives  of  the  United  States 

The  Associated  Press  report  on  tlus 
matter  is  as  f ollow.s  • 

KrvvKDr  Aid  Piotests  BAaRiNG  or  Rid  Maii. 
The  Kennedy  adinlnlstratlnn  f^-el.s  th.it 
legislation  aimed  at  keeping  c"  )mmunl.st 
propaganda  out  of  the  malls  Is  "ubjei  tlon- 
abie  111  it.^  present  .'..ria  " 


!•  w:is  l.-.u-nf-d  th.it  this  admlnUtratlon 
virw  wi5  expressed  !n  a  letter  written  March 
5  bv  Deputy  Attorney  Oenernl  Byron  R 
White  to  Senator  Johnston.  Democrat,  of 
.S.  'jth  Cjruilna  Senator  Johnston  Lb  chalr- 
m.i!i  of  the  .Senate  F  st  O.Tlce  Cuinmlttc«. 
".vhlrh  l-s  con.sldering  the  leglnlatlon 

Mr  White  referred  to  a  H>>uae-approTed 
bl'l  whl -h  would  Increase  jxi^tal  rate*  by 
aNiut  >6P0  mtlllim  a  year 

In  [)(».rsln(?  the  menwure  the  House  wrote 
In  ,i;i  amendment  hy  Reprr^sentatlve  Cttn- 
.viNi.HiM  r{ipuh!;.;iii,  of  Nebraika.  to  pro- 
hibit the  Po6t  Office  from  handling  any 
nuiU  that  the  Attorney  General  determines 
to    be   Communist   political    propaganda. 

WHITE    LI^TS    EEASONS 

Even  though  we  are  sympathetic  with 
the  mutlviiti'.n  for  i  the  amendmeut) ."  Mr 
White  wnitf  beniUor  Johnston,  "the  admln- 
l!<tratl"n  op['>r>.'^ea  it-s  eniirunent  In  Ita  present 
f'Tm  f'  r  A  nnniber  of  reasons  " 

Mr  White  listed  these  rearons  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment : 

1  It  would  deprive  even  those  In  our 
Country  who  have  a  legitimate  reason  to 
receive  foreign  Ct-niniunut  ixailtlcaJ  propa- 
ganda. h<'we\er  deP.ned,  of   Uie  opportunity 

to  do  (M.I 

"2  It  di>es  not  provide  nn  adequ,'\te  defini- 
tion  of   Crmmunlst  political   propaganda. 

"3  Even  assuming  an  adequate  definition. 
Ihe  legal  aiui  luiminibU-aUN  e  {)robleins  In- 
\LiIved  In  eiiforceii»ent  wuuld  be  »o  subt-taii- 
tlul  aa  to  raise  serUius  ci>.>ubts  as  to  Its 
I'gjlUy  and  efOcacy 

"4  It  is  lncl)n.sL^l«■nt  with  the  tradition  of 
an  o[)eii  .<Kiclely  which  has  characterized  the 
history  of  this  country  and  which  the  first 
amendment   to    the    Constitution    reflects. 

3  It  Is  apt  Uj  du  subetanllal  Injury  to 
the  Internalioual  objectives  of  the  United 
iJlatCs  " 

ADV.i.STAU    NOTCH 

In  his  I7-p,i8:e  letter,  Ur  White  said  those 
w'.'h  lekji'iniite  rciws<  n  f  r  receiving  Com- 
munist poUUcal  propaganda  Include  teach- 
ers. stuUenU.  specialists  In  Communist 
aXTairs.  newspapers  and  newspapermen, 
Mb.-arles.  and  sclentlst-s. 

Mr  White  told  Senator  J<)HN.«rroN  the  Cun- 
ningham  lunendment  also   would   give   Iron 
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Curtain  countries  an  ckcum  to  curtail  or 
ban  mall  from  this  country.  He  noted  that 
President  Kennedy  said  In  a  news  conference 
last  January  24  that  this  country  sends 
seven  times  as  much  mall  tMhlnd  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  It  receives  from  there. 


Grain  Storafc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  Botrru  Dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10,  1962 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers of  western  South  Dakota  are  being 
forced  to  lose  $1,351,171  In  cash  revenues 
as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  call  in  the  1958 
farm -stored  wheat.  They  are  losing 
thousands  of  additional  dollars  because 
of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  call  in 
the  1959  farm-stored  barley  and  the  1960 
farm-stored  rye.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
revenue  the  farmers  could  in  good  con- 
science have  expected  rather  than  hav- 
ing this  grain  called  at  this  time  and 
placed  in  commercial  warehouses. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Washington  office 
to  all  State  ASC  offices  in  the  Nation 
under  date  of  March  19.  1962.  the  Secre- 
tary said.  "Also,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
the  storage  situation  has  improved 
l>ecause  of  more  construction  and  accel- 
erated disposal  programs."  It  is  under- 
standable. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  De- 
partment has  probably  agreed  with 
commercial  warehouses  and  large  storage 
companies  that  if  they  would  increase 
their  storage  capacity,  the  Department 
would  see  to  it  that  these  additional 
storage  capacities  were  kept  full.  The 
result  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  bls  was  stated  by 
the  Secretary  in  his  report,  they  prob- 
ably have  provided  more  construction 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  farm-stored 
grain  is  being  called  at  this  time. 

If  the  Department  has  made  these 
agreements  with  the  big  storage  outfits, 
then  there  is  little  the  small  farmer  can 
do  except  to  give  this  source  of  revenue 
to  the  large  commercial  outfits. 

Insofar  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the  sit- 
uation is  a  little  strange  because  today 
there  is  in  storage  1.023,162,812  bushels 
as  compared  with  commercial  storage 
at  this  same  time  last  year  of  1,000,593,- 
449  bushels.  By  the  same  token,  farm 
stored  wheat  today  totals  53.428.590 
bushels  as  compared  with  114.445,551 
bushels  at  this  time  last  year.  In  other 
words.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  23  million 
bushels  has  already  been  called  In  and 
has  already  gone  into  central  ware- 
houses for  storing,  pulling  It  off  the 
farm,  taking  that  revenue  away  from 
the  farmer,  when  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  farm  storage  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  cost  to  the  Government  for 
commercial  storage. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  my  county  are 
beginning  to  wonder  if  this  great  bu- 
reaucracy here  in  Washington  is  actually 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  or  a  depart- 
ment of  commercial  storage.     They  are 


beginning  to  wonder  just  whose  chest- 
nuts are  being  pulled  out  of  the  fire; 
they  know  they  are  not  theirs. 

In  their  letter  of  March  19,  they  indi- 
cated that  the  farm  storage  program  was 
Intended  only  to  meet  a  shortage  of 
commercial  warehouse  space.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  passing  these  on-the-farm  storage 
programs.  Congress  intended  that  the 
grain  should  be  kept  on  the  farm  where 
It  t>elongs.  Congress  intended  that  it 
should  be  kept  there  in  the  event  of  some 
natural  emergency  and  as  a  safe  storage 
place  for  the  Nation's  food  supply  in  the 
event  of  war.  Apparently  this  adminis- 
tration feels  the  danger  of  war  is  over, 
or  at  least  there  is  less  concern  about 
having  the  food  supply  equally  distrib- 
uted across  the  Nation.  One  wonders 
how  long  it  would  take  an  enemy  with 
nuclear  warheads  to  blast  every  large 
grain  terminal  filled  with  wheat  into 
oblivion. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  call  in  this  farm -stored 
wheat  and  feed  grain,  would  it  not  have 
been  the  fair  thing  to  have  notified  the 
farmers  last  fall  that  the  Department 
intended  to  call  in  this  grain?  If  this 
had  been  done,  the  farmers  could  have 
sold  this  grain  on  the  open  market  last 
winter  at  a  somewhat  higher  price  than 
the  initial  loan.  This  would  have  given 
the  farmer  a  little  more  money  for  his 
grain,  and  it  would  have  alleviated  the 
Government  of  all  the  additional  cost  of 
handling  and  the  continued  storage  in 
commercial  warehouses.  In  most  of  the 
Great  Plains  area,  the  farmers  feel  it  is 
to  their  benefit  to  keep  this  grain  on  the 
farm  as  a  protection  for  the  coming  year 
should  the  next  year  be  a  short  produc- 
tive season. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  are  concerned,  this 
grain  which  is  in  storage  is  simply  im- 
ported grain  or  the  offset  from  imported 
barley,  oats,  and  rye.  Each  year  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  publishes  a  com- 
plete compilation  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, the  total  disappearance,  and  the 
imiJorts  of  all  grains.  If  anyone  is  sufiB- 
ciently  interested  to  take  the  time  to 
total  these  figures  on  an  adding  machine, 
they  will  find  that  during  the  past  10 
years  we  produced  in  this  country  3,774 
billion  bushels  of  barley  and  that  our 
disappearance  during  those  10  years  was 
3.774.5  bilUon  bushels.  They  will  also 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  imported 
206  billion  bushels.  In  other  words.  If 
there  are  206  billion  bushels  of  barley  in 
storage  today,  all  of  it  has  been  imported 
because  our  disappearance  was  greater 
than  our  production. 

If  they  are  Interested  in  nmning  up 
the  figures  on  oats,  they  would  find  that 
our  production  during  the  past  10  years 
was  12,359.8  billion  bushels,  and  that  our 
disappearance  was  12,586.8  billion  bush- 
els, or  227  million  bushels  greater  than 
our  production,  and  that  we  imported 
221.6  billion  bushels  besides.  The  do- 
mestic production  of  rye  was  252,114 
billion  bushels,  the  disappearance  was 
287,802  billion  bushels,  or  some  35  bil- 


lion bushels  more  than  we  produced,  and 
our  imports  were  44,250  billion  bushels. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
feed  grains — barley,  oats,  and  rye — in 
storage  today  have  either  been  imported 
or  are  the  offset  from  imported  grains. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Secretary's  letter  of  March  19,  he  said. 
"The  failure  of  the  programs  (since 
1952)  to  keep  production  in  line  lead  to 
a  large  buildup  of  stocks  creating  an 
imbalance  with  available  storage  capac- 
ity." The  imbalance,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
created  not  by  overproduction,  not  by 
any  failure  of  the  farm  program,  but 
purely  and  simply  from  imported  feed 
grains,  and  yet  even  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  beating  the  farmers  of 
America  over  the  head  trying  to  make 
them  believe  that  it  is  their  overproduc- 
tion which  is  causing  him  his  head- 
aches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  complete 
tabulation  of  domestic  production,  total 
disappearance,  and  imports  of  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  for  the  past  10  years  with 
the  exception  that  the  1961-62  figures 
are  estimates.  These  figures  are  com- 
piled and  printed  annually  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  would  care  to  take 
the  time  to  study  them.  They  are  very 
conclusive  proof  that  any  barley,  oats, 
or  rye  in  storage  has  been  imported  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  The  tabulation  is 
as  follows: 

Production,  disappearance,  and  imports, 
1952-62 

[Millions  of  bushels] 


Domestic      Total  dl*- 
prodiiction   appearance 

1 

Inijiorts 

Barley 

1 

1&52  53 

1953 -M 

228.2 
246.7 
379.2 
401.2 
376.8 
437.2 
476.2 
422.4 
427.1 
380.0 

290.3 
276.2 
265.1 
344.0 
443.0 
393.1 
430.6 
468.0 
468.2 
417.0 

24  9 
38  3 

1964-56     

24  1 

1856-86  

28  3 

195ft-67 

26  8 

1957-58 

24.4 

1958-69 

14.3 

1959-60 

17.9 

1960-61 

6.3 

1961-62 

2.0 

Total 

3,  774.  0 

3, 774.  6 

206.0 

OaU 

1952-53 

1,217.4 
1,153.2 
1,409.6 
1.503.1 
1,163.2 
1,301.0 
1,415.5 
1, 062.0 
1.  ISO.  8 
994.0 

1.314.2 
1,266,8 
1.363.6 
1.461.9 
1.286.5 
1,241.1 
1,376.2 
1. 164. 3 
1,096.7 
1,048.0 

68.  G 

1963-54  

79  8 

1964-66 

20.0 

1966-86 

3.1 

1966-57 

10.8 

1967-58         

24.  5 

1968-69       

3.6 

1969-60 

2.0 

1980-61 

1.3 

1961-62 

2.0 

Total    

12, 369.  8 

12,686.8 

221. C 

Rye 

1952-53 

16.146 
18.894 
25.938 
29.065 
21.166 
27.243 
32.186 
23.100 
32.800 
26.900 

19.377 
23.644 
27.  OM 
32.200 
84.641 
27.326 
82.561 
29.500 
31.600 
29.000 

6.86 

1953-54 

13.47 

1954-55 — 

3.45 

1955-56 

3.39 

1956-57 

3.42 

1967-58 

3.26 

1958-59 

3.30 

1969-60  

4.20 

1960-61 

2.70 

1B61-G2 

1.50 

Total    

252.  114 

287.803 

44.25 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAUroBinA 
m  THE  HOT7SB  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VXS 

Tuesday,  Ajnil  10. 1962 

Mr.  <X)HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23  I  had  the  great  prlvOcge.  along 
with  Senator  Clai«  Ehgli  and  Congress- 
man Oeorce  p.  Miller,  of  being  In 
Alameda  County  and  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  California,  the  district  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  and  on  the  campus  of 
my  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  his  memorable  address  to  more 
than  90,000  persona  tn  the  university's 
Memorial  Stadiiim,  an  address  which 
was  the  high  spot  of  this  great  univer- 
sity's Mth  charter  day  ceremomes,  the 
President  made  an  eloquent  and  charac- 
teristically thoughtful  appraisal  of  devel- 
opments in  our  world  and  of  the  basic 
principles  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  submit  the  President's  speech  for  the 
Record 

The  speech  follows: 

Text   or  I*KE8rDKi«T'3   Spkech   at  UsrvEaisiTY 
OF    CALrronNiA 

This  Is  a  great  anniversary  uT  a  great  uni- 
versity. It  •«  la  fact  a  double  anniversary 
One  hundred  years  a^o  this  July  .\br;ih  ini 
Lincoln  stoned  the  Morrill  Act.  establi^hiiii? 
a  nationwide  STStem  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities.  Six  years  later  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  received  Its  charter  and, 
from  the  moment  of  its  foundation,  its  re- 
markable contributions  to  State  and  Nation 
have  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  land-grant 
college  proffram 

The  flrat  graduatlnc  class  at  Berkeley  pro- 
duced, I  am  Informed,  a  Oovernor  of  Cali- 
fornia, two  regents  of  the  university,  a  col- 
lege professor,  a  clergyman,  a  St^te  assem- 
blyman, and  assorted  lawyers,  engineers  and 
civic  leader*—  all  out  of  12  graduates. 

Today,  you  are  doing  nearly  as  well  When 
I  observe  tlM  men  who  surround  me  In  Waah- 
Irtgton — when  I  reflect  that  the  Secretary,  f 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman 
of  tlie  Atomic  Bnergy  Oonunisslon,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
tiie  Ambassador  to  India  are  all  graduates  or 
former  students  of  this  university — I  am 
forced  to  oonfront  an  uncomfortable  truth, 
and  so  are  you'  that  the  New  Frontier  may 
well  owe  more  to  Berkeley  than  to  Harvard 

This  has  been  a  week  of  momentous  events 
around  the  world.  The  long,  painful  strug- 
gle tn  Algeria  drew  nearer  to  soluUon.  Both 
nuclear  powers  and  neatrals  labored  at  Ge- 
neva to  renew  the  quest  for  disarmament 
The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  met  once  again  on 
the  subject  of  Berlin.  The  Congress  opened 
hearings  on  a  trade  bill  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  the  growth  and  strength  of  this 
Nation  aad  the  Atlantic  Oonununlty  And 
my  wife  had  her  first  and  last  ride  on  an 
elephant. 

But  history  may  well  remember  this  week 
for  an  act  of  lesser  Immediate  impact — the 
decision  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seek  concrete  agreements  on  ti»e 
)o(nt  exploration  of  apace. 

Experlanoe  has  taught  ub  that  an  agree- 
ment to  negotiate  does  not  always  lead  to 
negotiated  agreements.     But  should  rtich   a 


Joint  effort  be  reallced.  Its  significance  oouid 
well  be  tremendous. 

In  terms  of  space  science,  our  coenblned 
knowledge  and  efforts  can  beneflt  the  peo- 
ples or  ail  naUons;  )olnt  waathw  aatolllte 
■TBtems  to  provide  more  ample  warning 
against  the  destructive  powers  of  sturm^ 
Joint  communications  systems  to  draw  the 
world  closer  together — and  cooperation  In 
space  medicine  research  and  space  tracking 
operations  to  speed  the  day  when  man  will 
explore  the  n»oon  and  even  beyond 

But  the  sdentlfU:  gains  a  Joint  effort  would 
oiffer  might  be  small  compared  to  the  gains 
for  world  peace.  Fur  a  cooperative  Ho- 
vlet-Amerlcan  effort  to  space  science  aiid 
exploration  would  exnpha&iase  the  Interests 
that  unite  us  lastead  of  the  conflicts  that 
divide  us 

It  olTers  us  an  area  In  which  the  stale. 
sterile  dogmas  of  the  cold  war  can  be  left 
literally  a  quarter  of  a  million  ralles  behind 
And  It  would  remind  us  nn  both  sides  that 
knowledge,  not  hate.  Is  the  passkey  to  the 
future  th.<it  knowledge  transcends  natluuoi 
antaganUms  that  It  speaks  a  universal 
language  that  It  Is  the  possession,  not  of 
a  single  cl.i.'is,  a  ."^inKle  n.itlon  or  a  single 
Ideologv,  but  of  all  mankind. 

I  hardly  need  to  emphasize  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  here.  Your  faculty  includes  mure 
Nobel  laureates  than  any  oUier  fiM-uUy  lu 
the  world  mure  Ui  tills  jne  c .mm unity  than 
our  principal  .Adversary  has  received  since 
the  awards  beion  In  1901 

I  am  happy  to  pay  honor  to  those  winners 
who  are  here  on  the  pl«tf<jrm  today  -and  to 
the  oommunity  which  has  sought  and  sus- 
tained them  And  I  know  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  wUl  con'iaue  t'>  grow  as  an 
Intellectual  center  because  y  jur  prehldenis. 
your  chancellors,  and  your  prufes-sors  h.ive 
rlijorously  defended  that  unhampered  free- 
dom of  discussion  and  Inquiry  whlrh  Is  the 
heart  of  the  Intellectual  enterpr1.se  and  the 
sou!  of  the  free  university 

We  may  be  proud  as  a  Nation  of  our  rec- 
ord In  scientific  achievement,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  be  humbled  by  au  un- 
d°rst.-ind!ng  of  the  Interdependence  of  all 
know'.edife  I  am  certain  that  every  scholar 
and  .sclentl.st  present  tixlnv  would  agree  thnt 
his  own  work  has  beneflted  Immeasurably 
from  the  work  of  men  and  women  Ln  other 
countries. 

The  prospect  of  a  parti^rshlp  with  Soviet 
scientists  In  the  exploration  of  space  opens 
up  PXcUlng  prospects  of  collaboration  In 
other  areas  of  leamlnu  And  cooperation 
In  the  pursuit  of  kniywledffe  ran  hopefully 
lead  to  cooperation  In  the  pnrsult  of  peace 

Tet  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  Itself  Im- 
pll»s  a  world  where  men  are  free  to  follow 
out  the  lo^lc  of  their  own  Ideas  It  Implies 
a  world  where  nations  are  free  to  solve  uhelr 
own  problems  and  to  realize  their  own 
Ide-tls  It  Implies.  In  short,  a  world  where 
coni>)orntinn  emenjes  from  the  voluntary 
decisions  of  nations  strong  In  their  own  In- 
deneadence  and  their  own  self-respect. 

It  Implies,  I  believe,  the  kind  ot  world 
which  Is  emerging  before  our  eyes — the 
w'Jrld  pr<xluced  by  the  revolution  of  na- 
tional Independence  which  is  today  swecp- 
Inw  everywhere  across  the  earth 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  are  Impressed 
too  much  by  the  climor  of  dally  urgencies. 
The  newspaper  headUnes  and  the  televlslnn 
screen  give  us  the  short  view.  They  so  flcxxl 
us  with  stop-press  detail  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  grand  movements  of  history  Yet  It 
Is  the  profound  tendencies,  aad  not  the 
passing  excitements,  that  will  shape  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  short  view  gives  us  the  Impression  as 
a  nation  of  being  shoved  and  harried,  every- 
where on  the  defense  But  this  impression 
Is  surely  an  optical  Uluslon.  From  the  per- 
spective of  Moscow,  the  world  today  may 
seem  even  more  troublesoms.  IntrsctaMe, 
and  frustrating  than  U  does  to  ua. 


The  leaders  of  the  Conimuniat  world  aiw 
not  OQjy  oonlrontsd  by  acute  Internal  proh- 
Isjxis  In  each  Communist  country — thm  fall- 
urs  of  agriculturs.  ths  rising  dlsooatcnt  ol 
th*  youth  and  the  Intsllsotuals,  Uts  dsmAads 
of  technical  and  mansgsrLal  groups  for 
status  and  security  They  are  confronted  In 
addition  by  prufoood  divLsions  within  the 
Communist  world  Itself — divisions  which 
have  already  shattered  the  image  of  com- 
munism as  a  universal  system  ifuaranteed  to 
abolish  all  .social  and  International  con- 
flicts, the  most  valuable  asset  which  the 
Comnuinlsts  h;id   for  many  years 

Wisdom  requires  the  long  "lew.  And  the 
loni;  view  shows  us  that  the  revolution  of 
nati«>nal  lii'1ej)end''nce  Is  a  fundamental  fact 
'<t  o\ir  er.i  This  revolution  cannot  be 
stopped 

.\.<;  new  nations  emerge  from  the  oblivion 
of  centuries,  their  first  aspiration  Is  to  af- 
firm their  national  Identity.  Their  deepest 
hope  Is  for  a  world  where,  within  a  frame- 
work  of  International  cooperation,  every 
country  can  solve  Its  own  problems  accord- 
ing to  Its  own  traditions  and  Ideals. 

It  Ls  In  the  interests  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledire  and  it  Is  in  our  o'wn  national 
Interrst — that  this  revolution  of  national 
Independence  siicceed.  For  the  Communists 
rest  everything  on  tlie  ides  of  a  mofiolltlilc 
world — a  world  where  all  knowledge  has  a 
siUf;ie  pattern  ail  societies  move  toward  a 
single  aiodfl,  all  problems  have  a  single  solu- 
ti  !i  .ind  .111  roads  lead  to  a  single  dastlna- 
t!nn 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  on  the  other 
hand  rests  everything  on  the  opposite  Idea  — 
on  the  Idea  of  a  world  based  on  diversity. 
self-determination  and  freedom.  And  that 
is  the  kind  of  world  t4.)  which  we  Amar leans. 
us  a  Nation,  are  committed  by  the  prln- 
cljiles  on  which  this  republic  was  formed. 

.\fi  men  conduct  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge they  create  a  world  which  freely  unites 
nat;  nal  dtverslty  and  International  partner- 
ship This  emerging  world  is  InoompatlMe 
with  the  Communist  conception  at  world 
order 

it  will  Irresistibly  burst  the  bonds  of  Com- 
munist organXiati(.>a  and  Commiuiist  Idaol- 
ogy.  And  diversity  and  Independence,  far 
from  being  opposed  to  the  American  con- 
ception of  world  order,  represent  the  very 
tmmence  of  our  vision  of  the  future 

There  used  to  be  much  talk  a  few  years 
ago  about  the  Inevitable  triumph  of 
nuinlsm  We  hear  such  talk  much  lass 
No  one  who  examines  ths  modem  srorld 
can  doubt  that  the  great  currents  of  history 
are  carrying  the  world  away  from  the  mono- 
lithic Idea  toward  the  pluralist  Idea — away 
from  communism  and  toward  national  In- 
de;>enderice  and  freedom. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  wave  of  the 
future  la  not  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 
a  single  dogmatic  creed,  but  ths  Uberatlon 
of  the  diverse  energies  of  free  nations  and 
freemen.  No  one  can  doubt  that  coopera- 
tion In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  most  lead 
to  freedom  of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul. 

Beyond  the  drum  Are  of  dally  crisis  there 
Is  arising  the  oatllnes  ot  a  robust  and  vital 
world  community,  founded  on  nations  se- 
cure in  their  own  Independence,  dedicated 
to  freedom  of  choice,  and  united  by  alle- 
giance to  world  peace  and  Justice. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  this  world 
win  be  won  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after. 
The  processes  of  history  are  tltfal.  halting, 
and  sggrsTatlng.  There  wtU  be  frustomttons 
and  setbacks  Thers  will  be  times  of  anxteCy 
and  gloom. 

The  specter  of  themumuciear  war  wUl 
hang  over  mankind;  and  we  must  heed  the 
advice  of  OUver  Wendell  Holmes  of  •free- 
dom leaning  on  her  spear"  until  an 
are  wise  ennngh  to  disarm  safMy 
eflscttvely 

Yet  we  can  have  a  new  oonAdsnos  today 
In  the  direction  In  which  history  Ls  moving. 
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Nothing  Ls  more  stirring  thah  the  recogni- 
tion of  public  purpose.  Every  great  age  Is 
marked  by  Innovation  and  daring — by  the 
ability  to  meet  unprecedented  problems  with 
Intelligent  solutions. 

In  a  Unie  of  turbulence  and  change.  It  Is 
more  true  than  ever  that  knowledge  U 
power;  for  only  by  true  understanding  and 
steadfast  Judgment  are  we  able  to  master  the 
challenge  of  history. 

If  this  is  so,  we  must  strive  to  acquire 
knowledge — and  to  apply  It  with  wisdom. 
We  must  reject  overslmpUfled  theories  of 
International  life — the  theory  that  American 
mission  is  to  remake  the  world  In  the  Ameri- 
can Image. 

We  must  seize  the  vision  of  a  free  and  di- 
verse world — and  shape  our  policies  to  speed 
progress  toward  a  flexible  world  order. 

This  Is  the  unifying  spirit  of  our  policies 
In  the  world.  The  purpose  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams must  be  to  help  developing  countries 
to  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the 
ro;id  to  genuine  national  Independence. 

Our  military  policies  must  assist  nations 
to  protect  the  proceeees  of  democratic  reform 
and  development  against  disruption  and  in- 
tervention 

Our  diplomatic  policies  must  strengthen 
our  relations  with  the  whole  world,  with  our 
several  alliances  and  with  the  United 
Nations. 

As  »e  press  forward  on  every  front  to 
realize  the  flexible  world  order,  the  role  of 
the  university  becomes  ever  more  Imptortant 
both  as  a  reservoir  of  Ideas  and  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  the  long  view. 

Knowledge  Is  the  great  sun  of  the  firma- 
ment," said  Daniel  Webster.  "Life  and  power 
are  scattered  with  all  Its  beams." 

In  Its  light,  we  must  think  and  act  not 
only  for  the  moment,  but  for  the  century. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  Marshal 
Lyautey,  who  once  asked  his  gardener  to 
plant  a  tree.  The  gardener  objected  that 
the  tree  w^as  slowgrowlng  and  would  not 
reach  maturity  for  a  hundred  years.  The 
marshal  replied,  "In  that  case,  there  Is  no 
time  to  lose,  plant  It  this  afternoon." 

Today  a  world  of  knowledge— a  world  of 
cooperation — a  Just  and  lasting  peace — may 
well  be  years  away  But  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.  Let  us  plant  our  trees  this  very 
afternoon. 


Financial  Problems  of  the  United  Natioiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  BLAINE  PETERSON 

or    TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1962 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  of  a  bond  issue  to  enable  the 

United  Natloris  to  cope  with  its  grave 
current  financial  problems  has  gener- 
ated much  healthy  and  democratic  dis- 
cussion among  the  voters  of  Utah's  First 
Congressional  District  which  I  represent. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  con- 
stituents asking  for  a  variety  of  infor- 
mation bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  general  subject.  To  make  sure  that 
I  would  have  the  latest  data  available 
for  replying  to  these  letters,  I  compiled  a 
scries  of  broadly  representative  inquiries 
and  addressed  them  to  the  chief  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations 
requesting  the  pertinent  facts  on  the 
points  Involved. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  have  been  or  will  be  in  re- 


ceipt of  somewhat  similar  letters  from 
their  constituents,  hence  I  believe  it  will 
be  helpful  to  them  and  other  regular 
readers  of  the  Record  if  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  therein  the  response  my 
request  elicited  from  the  Honorable 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  My  thought  is  that 
thereby  I  may  spare  colleagues  the  need 
of  correspondence  covering  much  the 
same  factual  ground  and  also  obviate  the 
requirement  for  much  duplicative  paper 
work  on  the  part  of  our  delegation's  U.N. 
staff: 

1.  What  will  happen  to  the  United  Nations 
If  we  do  not  purchase  these  bonds  to  meet 
the  special  assessment? 

Answer:  "It  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  call  a  H>eclal  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  consider  alternative  poBslbilltles  of 
raising  the  money." 

a.  If  we  refuse  Is  there  any  alternative 
nxeans  of  meeting  the  present  financial  obli- 
gations of  the  United  Nations?  If  so  what 
are  these  alternatives. 

Answer:  "Many  alternatives  were  consid- 
ered before  the  bond  Issue  was  decided  up- 
on. They  Included  out  and  out  loans,  hav- 
ing the  Security  Council  members  foot  the 
bill,  etc.  These  were  rejected  as  being  less 
feasible  and  less  desirable  than  the  bond 
plan." 

3.  What  Is  the  amount  of  the  total  annual 
budget  of  the  United  Nations? 

Answer:  "The  1961  expenditures  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  regular  budget 
were  estimated  at  $72.7  million.  Total  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  1961  for  the  United 
Nations  Specialized  Agencies  and  special  pro- 
grams amounted  to  $450.6  million.  About 
$100  million  of  this  was  for  the  Congo  oper- 
ation and  about  $19  million  for  the  Emer- 
gency Force  In  the  Middle  East.  Contribu- 
tions of  the  United  States  were  $22.3  million 
to  the  regular  budget  and  $194  million  for 
the  special  programs." 

4.  Under  the  present  prorated  assessment 
arrangement  why  is  the  United  States  with 
only  one  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  forced 
to  pay  32  percent  of  the  UN's  regular  budget 
whUe  Russia  with  three  votes  in  the  Assem- 
bly pajrs  less  than  15  percent? 

Answtf:  "The  total  Soviet  assessment  (U.S. 
811..  14.97;  Ukraine.  1.98;  Byeloriissla,  0.52) 
Is  17.47  percent.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  provides  for  one  vote  for  each  mem- 
ber. Assessments  are  based  on  ability  to 
pay  under  the  charter.  The  United  States 
share  Is  less  than  It  would  be  If  a  strict  abil- 
ity to  pay  formula  were  used.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  on  an  ability  to  pay  formula 
our  share  would  be  closer  to  40  percent.  In 
1957  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
approved  an  eventvial  decrease  in  our  assess- 
ment to  30  percent  which  will  become  the 
muTinniinn  contribution  Of  any  one  member 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United  Na- 
tions (Btesolution  1137.  12th  session).  These 
contributions  are  determined  by  a  body  of 
professional  statisticians  who  make  up  the 
Committee  on  Contributions  of  the  United 
Nations.  An  Interesting  sidelight  Is  that 
the  U.SJ3JI.  recentiy  demanded  a  recompu- 
tatlon  of  Its  assessment,  claiming  that  It  Is 
being  assessed  too  much  In  the  light  of  Its 
ability  to  pay.  The  UJS.S.R.  was  thus  forced 
to  admit  that  Its  grandiose  claims  of  eco- 
nomic might  and  rapid  growth  were  false." 

5.  What  Is  the  record  of  the  Commtmlst 
bloc  of  nations  In  making  pajrments  for 
their  share  of  the  regular  annual  UJT.  budg- 
et? Have  they  at  any  time  been  ,ln  ar- 
rears? If  so,  how  often  and  what  length 
of  time? 

Answer:  "No  coxmtry.  including  the  So- 
viet bloc,  has  refused  to  pay  Its  assessments 
for  the  regular  budget  and  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries have  been  paying  these  assessments 
within  the  required  2 -year  period.  On 
February  28.  1962,  Communist  bloc  coun- 


tries owed  the  following  amotmts  on  their 
contributions  for  the  1961  regular  btidget: 

U.SJSJt $1.  568,  843 

Ukraine 247.  436 

Byelorussia 64, 008 

Albania 3.535 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslov 


Hungary: 

I960 

1961-_. 


116.442 
259,841 


Poland 

Riunanla. 


376,  283 

218,569 

50,  347 


Total 2,  619,  021 

"Since  Pebmary  28,  the  tTBB.R.,  Byelo- 
russia, and  Rumania  have  paid  the  above 
amounts.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
figures  only  Hungary  owes  an  amount  from 
1960.  As  a  generalization,  all  bloc  coun- 
tries pay  their  budget  assessments  com- 
pletely by  the  middle  of  the  year  following 
the  year  In  which  the  assessment  was  made." 

6.  Are  they  now  in  arrears  and  how  much? 
Answer:     "The    answer    contained    In    '5' 

above." 

7.  How  much  does  the  Communist  bloc 
owe  the  United  Nations  for  special  assess- 
ments for  emergency  operations  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Congo  operation? 

Answer:  "The  countries  of  the  Communist 
bloc  named  In  answer  to  question  5  above 
owe  the  amount  of  $44,432,220  for  their 
portion  of  the  assessments  for  operations  In 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo." 

8.  Out  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
U.N.  how  many  nations  have  refused  to  pay 
their  share  of  these  special  assessments? 

Answer :  "To  our  knowledge,  only  13  coun- 
tries have  refused  to  pay  their  Congo  as- 
sessments: the  10  Soviet  bloc  countries, 
Cuba,  Prance,  and  Belgium.  However,  an 
additional  49  countries  have  not  yet  paid 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Refusals  to  pay 
for  UNEP  total  15:  the  Soviet  bloc  plus  5 
Arab  States.  An  additional  15  have  not  yet 
paid  for  other  seasons.  Of  these  nine  are  re- 
cently admitted  African  states  all  of  which 
have  unusual  financial  problems." 

9.  Will  a  penalty  be  Imposed  upon  nations 
refusing   to    pay    the    special    assessment? 

Answer:  "Yes,  If  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  holds  that  these  assesunenU  are 
expenses  of  the  Organization  as  defined  by 
article  17  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Article  19  of  the  charter  provides  for  the 
loss  of  the  vote  In  the  General  Assembly 
when  a  member's  arrears  'equal  or  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  due  from 
It  for  the  preceding  two  fuU  years.'  Some 
countries.  Including  the  Soviet  bloc,  have 
refused  to  pay  their  special  assessments  for 
peace  and  security  operations  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Congo  because  they  contend 
these  are  not  expenses  of  the  Organization 
as  defined  In  article  17." 

10.  If  yes,  upon  what  rule  or  law  of  the 
United  Nations  will  such  a  penalty  be  based. 

Answer:  "Upon  the  basis  of  article  19  and 
the  Court  decision  discussed  above." 

11.  Has  an  advisory  opinion  been  requested 
from  the  World  Court? 

Answer:  "Yes,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  has  been  asked  to  render  an  advisory 
opinion  on  the  mandatory  character  of  the 
special  assessments  of  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Congo." 

12.  If  so,  when  Is  It  expected  that  an 
opinion  will  be  rendered? 

Answer:  "This  summer." 

13.  Is  It  true  that  a  nation  may  lose  Its 
vote  In  the  General  Assembly  by  being  more 
than  2  years  in  arrears  on  Its  regular  dues? 
If  yes,  for  what  period  of  time  and  with  what 
result  as  to  voting  rights? 

Answer:  "In  the  (q)lnlon  of  the  United 
States  nn<i  the  majority  of  members  article 
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10  appllM  to  the  total  of  all  'ezpena«s  of  tli« 
orgmnlsatlon'  and  should  therefore  not  be 
applied  only  to  the  regular  budget,  but 
should  Include   the  Ulddle  Kaat  and  Congo 

aaaeeaznents ." 

14.  If  the  World  Court  finds  that  member 
nations  must  pay  8i>ecial  aaeeaaments  or  loae 
their  vote,  would  It  still  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  purchase  $100  million  of 
the  bonds? 

Answer :  "Yes.  The  proceeds  from  the  bond 
Issue  and  from  the  collection  of  arrearages 
are  both  needed  Lf  the  United  Nations  Is  to 
meet  Its  unpaid  bills  as  well  as  the  coets  of 
continuing  Its  Middle  East  and  Congo  opera- 
tions. These  costs  are  estimated  at  9310  mil- 
lion from  July  1.  1962.  to  December  31.  1963. 
and  the  full  9200  million  from  the  bond  Issue 
Is  really  needed  for  these  costs  alone.  How- 
ever, It  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  use 
some  of  these  funds  to  pay  back  debts  at 
least  until  the  arrears  can  be  collected." 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a  footnote  to 
Ambassador  Stevenson's  letter,  I  think 
that  the  role  or  burden  of  the  United 
States  in  supporting  the  U.N.  appears  in 
better  perspective  when  it  is  remembered 
that  while  this  country  accounts  for  only 
some  6.2  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, we  own  almost  50  percent  of  its 
wealth,  according  to  estimates  for  the 
last  calendar  year.  In  other  words,  the 
pooled  financial  resources  of  all  the  rest 
of  U.N. '8  103  members  are  less  than  what 
we  command,  for  there  are  physically 
significant  segments  of  the  world  which 
do  not  figure  in  this  financial  comparison 
since  for  various  reasons  they  are  not 
U.N.  members. 


History  of  JoorBalism  ia  Duakiia  Coanty, 
Mo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

or  MtsaouKi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1962 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, with  it«  "Spirit  of  '75  edition"  of 
Monday,  April  2.  1962,  the  Daily  DunkUn 
Democrat,  published  at  Kennett.  Mo.. 
began  its  75th  year  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  southeast  Missouri-northeast 
Arkansas  area. 

Among  the  congratulatory  messages 
received  by  the  I>aily  Democrat's  pub- 
lisher, Jack  Stapleton,  Jr.,  was  one  from 
a  former  newsman,  who  has  more  re- 
cently received  national  recognition  in 
another  profession.  That  message  was 
as  follows: 

The  Whttb  Housz. 

Washington.  D  C 
Jack  Staplrom.  Jb  , 

FublUher.  the  Daily  Dunklin  Democrat, 
Kennett.  Mo. 

1  was  pleased  to  learn  that  your  newspaper 
Is  observing  Its  75th  anniversary.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly a  significant  event.  I  know  you  will 
continue  in  the  years  to  come  to  exercise 
your  skill  and  judgment  In  permitting  your 
readers  to  receive  full  and  fair  coverage  of 
the  news. 

With  all  best  wishes. 

John  P.  Kxnneot 

This  same  edition  of  the  Daily 
Dunklin  Democrat  alBO  carried  an  ex- 


cellent account  of  the  history  of  journal- 
ism In  Dunklin  County,  Mo.,  which 
traces  the  development  of  bringing  the 
printed  news  to  the  people  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  early  days.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  all  my 
colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  and  enjoy  it  as  I  have. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

DDD  Has   Long   Histort  or  Saavic*  to  Mo- 
Ask  Aa<A 

Journalism  In  the  form  of  the  prlnt«>d 
word  wa«  Intr  xluced  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  to  Missouri  In  1806  with  the  print- 
ing of  the  first  edition  of  the  Missouri 
Gazette  in  old  St  Louis  by  Joseph  Charless 
This  pioneer  publication  heralded  In  several 
ways  the  birth  of  Missouri  Journalism  with 
Its  humble  beginning.  Democratic  phlloe- 
ophy.  endurance  and  Infiuence 

S.ime  11  years  later  In  1819.  the  first  news- 
paper in  southeast  Missouri — actually,  the 
second  one  published  In  the  State  outside 
St  Louis — was  be<5Un  In  Jaclcson  The  Mis- 
souri Herald  brought  the  printed  medium  to 
a  section  of  the  State  whlrh  was  still  lars?ely 
undeveloped,  but  whose  need  for  news 
w.A.s  Just  as  ureal  as  today 

Dunklin  County  was  not  established  as  a 
p  jiltical  unit  occupying  the  western  half  of 
southeast  Missouri's  bootheel"  until  1845. 
and  a  year  later  the  present  city  of  Kennett 
was  laid  out  in  the  center  of  the  county  near 
a  village  of  Delaware  Indians  This  com- 
munity was  first  known  as  ChlUetacaux,  the 
name  of  a  prominent  Indian  chief 

The  early  hl.story  of  Journalism  In  Dun- 
klin County  Ls  rather  vague,  but  the  best 
sources  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  the  county  was  the  Dun- 
klin County  Herald  printed  at  Clarkton  in 
1870  Clarkton  was  then  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  town  In  the  county 

All  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  by  1873 
this  paper  had  moved  to  Kennett.  but  was 
published  there  only  a  short  time 

Clarkton  proved  to  be  the  spawning  place 
for  several  more  papers,  the  next  being  the 
Advertiser  founded  there  In  1872  after  the 
Herald  had  moved  Albert  and  Baldwin 
established  this  publication  which  shortly 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  Charles 
Stokes  who  changed  Its  name  to  the  Enter- 
prise Apparently  as  his  Journalism  pred- 
ecessors had  done.  Stokes  saw  Kennett  as 
a  'greener  pasture,'  and  In  1876  the  Enter- 
prise moved  to  the  county  seat  Also  like 
previous  ventures.  It  was  discontinued  after 
R  short  time 

The  early  Dunklin  County  paper  whose 
existence  Is  moet  substantiated  Ls  the  Dunk- 
Un County  Advocate  which  was  established 
at  Clarkton  In  October  of  1877  by  W  R 
McDanlel  Two  different  accounts  of  Its 
existence  are  given,  but  both  seem  to  have  a 
common  conclusion 

Goodspeed  In  his  "History  of  Southeast 
Missouri,  "  published  In  1888  relates  that  the 
Advocate  was  taken  to  Kennett  soon  after 
Its  establUhment  and  published  there  for 
several  months 

Quoting  Douglass'  History  of  Southeast 
Bidlssoun"  "It  (the  Advi>cate!  shortly  after 
Its  beginning  In  Clarkton  came  under  the 
control  of  John  W  Baldwin  and  was  nmved 
to  Kennett 

"In  1879.  the  paper  was  purchased  by 
Charles  Stokes  and  moved  to  Maiden  Here 
Its  name  was  changed  to  the  Maiden  Clipper 
It  was  then  taken  to  Kennett  In  1886  and  its 
publication  discontinued   In    1887 

"The  printing  of  the  Kennett  Clipper  was 
begun  In   March   1888.   by  R    H    Jones" 

In  either  case.  It  would  seem  there  Is  a 
direct  line  of  descent  from  the  fiundttii;  «,f 
the    DunkUn    County    Advocate    In    1887    at 


Clarkton  to  the  beginning  of  the  Ksanett 
Clipper  at  the  county  seat  In  1888. 

Because  of  the  numerous  prevloua  failures 
to  make  a  newspaper  a  success  In  Kennett, 
little  optimism  was  expressed  by  local  resi- 
dents when  R.  H.  Jones.  Will  Mltchlm,  and 
Win  A.  Jones  arrived  on  April  W,  1888.  with 
the  Intention  of  printing  the  Kennett 
Clipper. 

Mltchlm  soon  left  the  firm,  and  Will  A. 
Jones  became  the  printer,  with  R.  H.  Jones 
the  owner,  proprietor,  and  editor. 

In  the  early  part  of  1893.  the  entire  opera- 
tion was  sold  to  a  group  of  Kennett  business* 
men  who  formed  the  Dunklin  County  Pub- 
lishing Co.  This  group,  all  stanch  Demo- 
crats and  prominent  in  the  community,  was 
anxious  that  Dunklin  County  have  a  success- 
ful Democratic  newspaper  which  would  be 
active  for  the  party. 

A  search  for  a  permanent  editor  was  car- 
ried on  for  several  weeks,  and  finally  K.  P. 
C.vruthers  was  chosen.  The  journalist  of 
several  years  experience  assumed  charge  of 
the  newspaper  on  June  22.  1893,  With  an 
editorial  announcing  the  change  ot  the 
paper's  name   to   the  Dunklin  Democrat. 

Other  milestones  in  the  history  of  the 
Dally  Democrat  Include: 

1903  Plrst  permanent  home  for  the  paper 
Is  built  and  a  new  press  and  paper  folder 
Is  installed.  (This  building  Is  the  present 
home  of  the  Dally  Democrat) : 

October  1913  Caruthers  dies,  WUl  A. 
Jones  returns  to  continue  the  paper; 

19'21  A  Cioss  Comet  webb  press  is  In- 
stalled. 

January  1025  Tlie  first  edition  of  the 
I'wice-A-Week  Dunklin  Democrat  makes  lU 
appearance. 

January  1953  Will  A  Jones  Ac  Sons  an- 
nounce the  sale  of  the  Dunklin  Democrat 
to  Stapleton  Publications  Co.  of  Albany.  Mo 
The  former  company  was  composed  of  U.S. 
Representative  Paul  C.  Jones  and  Edgar 
Jones,  who  served  as  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  newspaper  with  distinction.  Addi- 
tional Interests  of  the  partnership  brought 
about  the  sale  to  the  Stapleton  Publlca- 
ttous  Co  ,  which  is  headed  by  Jack  Staple- 
ton.  Sr  .  of  Albany,  Mo 

Pebruary  1.  1953:  Stapleton  Publications 
Co  assumes  ownership  and  management  of 
the  Dunklin  Democrat 

July  1.  1953  Jack  Stapleton,  Jr.  of  Stan- 
berry.  Mo  .  appointed  publisher  of  the  news- 
paper 

April  2,  1956  The  first  edition  of  the  Dally 
Dunklin  Democrat  Is  publlahsd.  signifying 
the  changeover  from  semlweekly  to  dally 
publication 

March  IS.  I960  Installation  of  the  news- 
paper's 32-page  Goes  Stralghtllne  rotary 
press,  with  full  color  facilities,  Is  completed. 

November  1,  1960  The  dally  clrcuIaUon  of 
the  newspaper  exceeds  S.OOO  copies. 

April  2,  1962  The  Dally  Democrat  begins 
observance  of  75  years  of  service  of  south- 
east Missouri  and  northeast  Arkansas. 


Natioaal   Lottery   of  GoatemaU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    New     TOKK 

I.N   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1962 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  toll  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  Guatemala.  This 
country,  although  a  small  nation,  has 
the  Pi.ancial  wisdom  to  recognize  and 
accept  the  worth  of  a  national  lottery. 
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In  1961,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Ghia- 
temalan  national  lottery  came  to  $2,883,- 
580.  The  total  i^t  Income  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  in  that  year  came  to  over  half 
a  million  dollars  which  was  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  national  theater  and 
for  the  development  of  the  art  of  music. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  really  nothing 
special  about  th(;  national  lottery  of 
Guatemala,  for  Guatemala  is  another  of 
Uiose  countries  »here  it  is  simply  as- 
sumed that  the  Government  will  have 
the  intelligence  to  supervise  and  control 
gambling  rather  tlian  disregard  it.  Un- 
fortunately, this  wisdom  has  not  yet 
dawned  upon  the  Government  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  St>caker,  if  we  would  only  open 
our  eyes  and  see  beyond  our  noses,  we 
would  see  that  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  could  offer  a  great  deal 
to  our  people.  A  national  lottery  in  this 
country  can  easily  and  voluntarily  pump 
into  our  Govemirent  coffers  over  $10 
billion  a  year  in  needed  additional  rev- 
enue which  can  help  provide  a  tax  cut 
and  reduce  our  national  debt. 


An  Academy  for  Pablk  Serrice  on  Ellis 
Island 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or     NEW     TORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  10,  1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Academy  for  Public  Service  to  be 
located  on  Ellis  Ii>land  in  New  York 
Harbor. 

EHlis  Island,  which  served  for  many 
decades  as  the  path  of  entry  for  millions 
of  immigrants  coming  to  this  country,  ir 
today  unused.  There  is  only  the  mem- 
ory of  its  glorious  past  when  it  teemed 
with  eager  newcomers  to  our  friendly 
shores  who  had  obtained  their  first  con- 
tact and  glimpse  of  America  through  a 
few  days  sojourn  on  this  Island  until 
their  admission  had  been  cleared.  Ellis 
Island  was  a  symbol  of  hope  and  the 
realization  of  that  hope  for  several  gen- 
erations of  new  Americans. 

I  propose  that  we  give  this  island  a 
new  lease  on  life  and  a  new  hope  for 
present  and  future  f;enerations  of  Amer- 
icans by  establishiiig  a  National  Acad- 
emy for  Pubhc  Service  there.  At  this 
Academy  young  American  men  and 
women  will  be  trained  in  the  service  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  gov- 
cinmcnts  as  dedicated  public  seiT^ants. 
Tlierc  tlicy  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
specialize  in  the  various  fields  of  gov- 
f  rnment  to  enable  them  to  assume  posi- 
tion.s  of  responsibility  with  national  or 
local  government  agencies. 

In  other  words,  this  Institution  of 
higher  learning  will  emphasize  educa- 
tion for  public  service.  This  is  not  in- 
tended as  another  liberal  arts  college  to 
comijcte  with  other  municipal  and  pri- 
vate educational  institutions  in  New 
York,  as  has  been  suggested  for  EUlis 
Island,  but  rather  as  a  school  for  quali- 


fied students  who  want  to  make  a  career 
of  fforemment  service.  We  have  some 
2Vi  million  pei^le  «nployed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  many  himdreds  of 
thousands  by  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment*, and  yet  we  do  not  have  a 
single  higher  educational  institution  that 
specializes  in  training  and  preparing 
public  servants  for  these  positions. 

I  believe  that  an  Academy  for  Public 
Service  at  Ellis  Island,  set  up  on  a  simi- 
lar basis  as  the  academies  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force.  Coast  Guard,  and  mer- 
chant marine,  could  render  a  most 
useful  purpose  to  the  various  branches 
of  government  just  as  the  other  acad- 
emies serve  our  military  and  maritime 
needs.  In  addition,  the  Public  Service 
Academy  could  provide  refresher  train- 
ing for  those  now  in  public  service. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment make  available  the  use  of  Ellis 
Island  for  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed I^iblic  Service  Academy  where  it 
is  estimated  that  about  1,000  to  1,200 
students  could  be  accommodated.  After 
the  Academy  begins  its  operations,  stu- 
dents between  the  ages  of  17  and  25  may 
be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  nationwide 
competitive  examinations  prescribed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Academy.  Each  of 
these  "public  service  trainees"  will  be 
requested  to  sign  an  agreement  that  he 
will  serve  in  the  U.S.  public  service  for 
a  period  of  at  least  3  years  after  gradu- 
ation. 

Each  State  will  be  entitled  to  appoint 
annually  as  many  candidates  to  the 
Academy  equal  to  its  representation  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  plus  one  addi- 
tional appointment.  Thus,  the  Ghavernor 
of  each  State,  each  U.S.  Senator,  and 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  be  able  to  recommend  some- 
one for  an  appointment.  In  addition,  the 
President  will  be  entitled  to  make  up  to 
10  appointments  annually. 

Tuition,  room  and  board,  books,  and 
other  necessities  shall  be  provided  free 
to  all  trainees  in  a  similar  manner  as 
these  emoluments  are  provided  at  the 
military  academies.  The  curricula  shall 
be  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
Academy,  with  emphasis  on  those  studies 
which  are  best  suited  in  his  judgment 
for  careers  in  public  service.  Upon 
graduation,  the  trainees  will  receive  an 
undergraduate  degree. 

The  Academy  will  also  provide  grad- 
uate training  on  a  limited  basis  to  not 
more  than  100  persons  chosen  each  year 
for  specialized  training  in  this  field. 
They  shall  be  i>ersons  who  are  career 
public  servants,  recommended  by  the 
head  of  their  department  or  agency,  or 
chosen  by  a  special  selection  panel. 
The  selection  panel  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  is  to  consist  of  10 
members,  who  are  distinguished  in  the 
fields  of  Government,  education,  and 
other  public  service.  They  are  to  serve 
without  compensation.  The  selection  of 
persons  for  advanced  training  in  public 
service  may  be  made  from  among  those 
employed  in  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  is  to  include  also  those 
serving  in  the  National  and  State  legis- 
latures, as  well  as  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  senriee  has  long 
been  described  as  a  public  trust.    In  the 


highly  skilled  times  in  which  we  live  it 
has  become  a  necessity  to  stress  skill  and 
specialization  in  every  endeavor.  Public 
service  is  no  different.  We  must  have 
the  people  who  possess  not  only  an  edu- 
cation, but  a  special  type  of  education 
and  training,  as  well  as  the  zeal  to  make 
public  service  their  lifetime  ?areer. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  such 
an  educational  institution  would  render 
a  most  useful  service  to  our  Nation. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  better  location 
than  Ellis  Island,  only  minutes  away 
from  the  heart  of  our  great  metropolis  of 
New  York,  with  its  many  libraries,  mu- 
seums, and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  this  manner  Ellis  Island 
can  once  again  perform  a  great  service 
to  the  country,  in  other  ways  and  in 
other  generations,  but  still  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 


The  125th  Anniversary  of  Confregation 
Shaare  Zedek 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  PITTS  RYAN 

or   KEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10. 1962 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1962  is  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Congregation  Shaare  Zedek, 
the  third  oldest  Jewish  congregation  in 
New  York  City,  which  is  located  in  the 
congressional  district  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent. Founded  in  1837,  Congregation 
Shaare  Zedek  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion has  served  faithfully  the  com- 
munity. On  Sunday,  April  8,  the  con- 
gregation held  its  125th  anniversary 
ceremonies.  It  was  an  inspiring  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  best  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  the  members  of 
the  congregation:  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Buch, 
the  rabbi;  Rev.  Moshe  Taube,  cantor; 
Dr.  Samuel  R.  Levine,  president  of  Con- 
gregation Shaare  Zedek;  Judge  J.  Daniel 
Fink,  who  presided  at  the  proceedings; 
and  the  many  others  who  contributed 
so  much  to  this  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Emantisl 
Celler,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  made  a  prin- 
cipal address  which  traced  the  history 
and  accomplishments  of  Congregation 
Shaare  Zedek.  In  his  usual  lucid  style 
Chairman  Ckller  captured  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  and  his  talk  was  received 
enthusiastically. 

As  Chairman  Celler  said: 

The  activities  of  the  congregation  have 
proven  time  and  again  that  no  man  is  an 
island  unto  himself. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  text  of  this  excellent  speech: 

CONCUCATTON   S3AAKX  Zb>KX 

(By  Representative  Emanxtkl  Cblleb) 
To  one  we  love  we  say,  "May  he  live  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty" — ^Bla  eln  hundret 
tcvun^g  yuhr.  But  mere  man  Is  rarely  thus 
blessed.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
In  the  life   of  an  institution  is  not  a  long 
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tlixM.  «a  lilaiory  meaauTM  time,  but  125  ysara 
of  •xtatanee  oX  »  cynacocu*  In  a  nation  only 
ItaeU  IM  jtmn  old.  aa  a  nation,  la  a  matno- 
rabto  ramlndar  of  tha  Ufa  of  tba  Jaw  In 
America  and  of  hla  oonb'lbutlona  aa  a  Jaw 
and  an  American  to  tbla  country  which 
o  fougbt  tta  way  through  to  rellgloxia  accept- 
ance for  raoea  and  creeds. 

If  I  have  my  facta  atralftat.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  moat  Intareatlng  character*  In 
the  United  Statea  waa  active  In  forming  the 
Congregation  Shaare  Zadek  In  1837.  Solomon 
Henry  Jackaon  was  bom  In  England  and 
came  to  the  United  Statea  about  1787.  settled 
In  Pike  Covinty.  Pa.,  and  married  Helen  Mil- 
ler, daughter  of  a  Preabytarlan  minister  He 
edited  a  magaalne  called  the  Jew  and  ttfter 
the  death  of  bis  wife.  Jackson  came  to  New 
York  City  as  the  first  Jewish  printer  In  the 
city.  He  raised  his  five  children  as  Jews, 
four  of  whom  married  Jews,  and  the  fifth 
daughter,  Kllza,  married  Dr  Peter  Donovan 
who  embraced  Judaism. 

In  addition  to  editing  the  Jew.  Jackson 
translated  and  published  an  Eniiclish  and 
Hebrew  prayer  book  in  1836  and  Issued  the 
first  American  edition  of  the  Paseover 
"Hagada"  In  English  and  Hebrew 

I  don't  know  If  a  biography  haa  been  writ- 
ten of  Jackson  If  it  hasn't.  It  oui?ht  to  be 
because  In  his  story  lies  the  drama,  the  dedi- 
cation, the  scholarship  of  the  Jew  in 
America. 

As  we  all  know,  the  synagogue  for  the  Jew- 
was  in  those  days  the  center  of  his  life  His 
status  In  his  society  was  determined  not 
only  by  the  seat  he  held  In  the  synagogue 
but  by  the  ofUce  he  occupied  therein  All  his 
social  and  spiritual  forces  were  nourished 
from  the  stream  of  his  faith  Be  he  peddler, 
merchant,  or  physician,  his  scholarship 
established  his  prestige  His  birth,  his  mar- 
riage, his  death  were  matters  of  deep  per- 
sonal concern  to  the  synagogue.  Prom  the 
synagogue  flowed  the  acts  of  charity;  a  sys- 
tem of  social  welfare  so  that  the  conR^regant 
was  never  without  refuge  or  solace  In  times 
of  need 

This  unity  reminds  me  of  the  anecdote 
told  about  the  soldier  in  Napoleons  army 
who  cried  out,  "shema  ylsorel"  every  time 
he  fired  his  gun  Into  the  opptoelni?  trotips. 
so  that  If  his  shot  killed  another  Jew,  that 
Jew  at  least  would  die  with  this  profession  of 
Jewish  faith — If  not  on  his  lips,  at  least  In 
the  air  about  him 

Thus  the  establishment  of  a  synagoijue 
was  no  small  moment  In  the  lives  of  the  Jew.s 
In  New  York  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  Congregation  Shaare  Zedek  bears 
of  course,  the  proud  heritage  of  being  the 
third  oldest  Jewish  congregation  In  the  city 
of  New  York  Again,  If  I  recall  my  history 
correctly,  the  establishment  of  a  third  syna- 
(togue  symbolized  a  movement  of  the  Jews 
In  AmerUa  from  the  South  into  the  eastern 
port  of  New  York,  for  it  was  In  the  S<juth 
that  the  Jew  In  America  had  established 
himself  most  noUdly  In  the  earliest  days  of 
Jewish    migration    to    the   United    States 

For  many  years  now,  as  many  of  you  must 
know.  I  associated  myself  first  with  the 
establishment  of  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  In 
Pal-'stine  and  later  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Indeptendent  State  of  Israel  But  long 
before  the  problem  gripped  me.  the  Congre- 
gation Shaare  Zedek  understood  and  pur- 
sued the  cause  of  the  homeland  The  activ- 
ities of  the  congregation  have  proven  time 
and  again  that  no  man  Is  an  island  unto 
hlmsel  f 

In  fact,  your  congregation  was  among  the 
first  to  contribute  to  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  back  in  1921,  to  support  the  united 
Palestine  appeal  and  to  extend  to  various  In- 
dividuals throughout  the  country,  and  In 
other  lands,  money  for  personal  sustenance 
It  contributed  to  such  institutions  as  the 
Shaare  Zedek  Hospital  In  Jeruaalem.  to  pass- 


over  funds  for  Jewish  prisoners,  the  Jewlah 
Studenta'  Houae  and  other  groups,  certainly, 
more  familiar  to  the  congregant  than  to  me. 
I  make  mention  of  this  only  because  of  my 
conaclouaneas  of  the  long  and  fruitful  his- 
tory of  the  congregation,  of  its  growth  with 
and  within  the  march  of  time  The  congre- 
gation fed  the  Jews  of  the  19th  century  as 
it  now  feeds  the  Jews  of  the  20th  century 
It  began  In  the  year  of  a  great  financial  panic 
in  the  United  States  and  withstood  the 
storms  and  received  the  blessings  of  the  Na- 
tion, of  which  It  was  a  part,  and  together 
with  the  Nation,  as  givers  and  receivers,  en- 
riched the  soil  of  this,  our  native  land 

Think  of  the  history  of  Shaare  Zedek  has 
seen  The  Civil  War.  the  Reconstruction  era. 
the  tremendous  Industrial  growth  of  the 
United  States,  the  moss  Immigration  begin- 
ning with  1890,  the  First  World  War.  the  first 
postwar  period,  the  rise  and  fall  of  HiUer 
the  cold  war.  from  the  uses  of  coal  to  the 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  from  the  horse  and 
bugg}'  to  the  jet-propelled  plane,  the  rise  and 
multiplication  of  city  life,  the  massive  shifts 
nf  populations  How  Inextricably  Is  the  con- 
gregation tied  with  the  development  of  these 
United  States  Much  has  It  seen  t>oth  In 
glory  and  In  disaster  and  because  of  this, 
this  congregation  has  a  meaning  that  strikes 
the  deepest  notes  In  our  hearts  These  are 
the  notes  of  tradition,  of  belief,  of  belong- 
ing Thus.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  hon- 
ored to  address  you  on  the  occasion  of  your 
125th  anniversary  Tradition  and  change 
have  combined  to  prf>duce  your  unique  qual- 
ity of  endurance  as  a  people  together,  pass- 
ing on  the  accumulated  wisdom  to  the  new 
generations 

I  speak  to  you  with  the  respect  you  have 
earned  and  with  the  reverence  of  a  faith 
sustained. 


Is  REA  Really  Revertinf  Policy  of 
Secrecy  ? 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or     MEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPHESErNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1962 

Mr  RIEHLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  wa.s 
announced  in  the  afternoon  papers  yes- 
terday that  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration was  "reversing"  a  26-year- 
old  policy  of  secrecy  surrounding  pendinK 
loan  applications.  Many  of  my  fellow 
members  on  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  including  my  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr  Hoffman],  whose  presence  here  is 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us,  and  many  of 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
worked  for  years  to  break  the  wall  of 
secrecy  which  has  surrounded  REA's 
consideration  of  loan  applications.  One 
might  think,  therefore,  that  this  an- 
nouncement of  a  policy  reversal  would 
be  met  with  universal  applause  and  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment.  This  ha.s 
not  happened,  however. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  REA  bulletin 
announcing  the  information  policy  will 
reveal  that,  in  substance,  there  is  little 
more  there  than  a  poeBibility  of  reversal 
In  some  areas.  The  real  nub  of  RELA's 
announcement  is  that  certain  informa- 
tion heretofore  made  available  only  by 
loan  applicants  will  now  be  made  avail- 


able by  the  REA  upon  request  unless, 
and  this  could  be  a  pretty  big  "unless," 
the  applicant  objects  to  disclosure  of 
the  Information  and  is  upheld  by  the 
Administrator.  It  appears  from  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  criteria  for  Judg- 
ing the  applicant's  objection  will  be  left 
to  the  broad  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator 

As  my  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel!,  has  Indi- 
cated, this  could  represent  a  small  modi- 
cum of  progress  in  the  right  direction, 
but,  by  that  same  token.  It  could  repre- 
sent little  more  than  window  dressing 
for  an  efTort  to  maintain  essentially  the 
status  quo  Only  time  will  tell  what  the 
result  will  be.  In  any  event,  it  does  not 
provide  for  full  discosure  of  essential 
information  concerning  loan  applica- 
tions. 

So,  I  would  merely  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that,  although  a  small  chink 
might  have  developed  in  the  wall  of 
secrecy  down  at  REA.  this  Is  no  Ume  to 
relax  There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go 
before  the  wall  comes  down. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
lUinoi.s  IMr  Michel  1.  has  followed  this 
matter  very  carefully  for  years  and 
i.s.sut'd  a  statement  to  the  press  this 
pa.st  wet'kend  evaluating  REA's  an- 
nouncement I  am  including  my  col- 
leagues statement  at  this  point  and  I 
commt'nd  his  analysis  to  those  who 
miirht  be  prone  to  accept  REA's  an- 
nounced reversal  at  face  value: 

•  The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Is  phinninn  to  Issue  a  policy  bulletin  aoon 
whirh  allegedly  penetrates  the  iron  curUin 
of  secrecy  which  siu-rounds  that  agency's 
tremendous  lending  activities."  according  to 
Representative  Robkxt  H  Michxl,  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois,  in  a  statement  laaued  from 
his  oiTlce   today 

Mr  Michel,  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
REA's  appropriations,  has  been  striving  for 
sever:il  years  to  get  that  agency  to  elimi- 
nate lu  secrecy  p>ollcy  which  he  believes 
Is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
farmers  and  other  persons  in  rural  America 

Mr  Michel  also  noted  that  rather  than 
penetraUng  the  Iron  curtain  of  secrecy, 
this  proposed  bulletin  — with  relatively  minor 
exceptions  seems  merely  to  put  Into  writing 
the  existing  practices  of  the  agency  which 
have  t)een  coming  under  increaaing  criti- 
cism from  many  directions  recently.  "Ap- 
pureiilly.  he  said,  "the  REA  in  putting  out 
a  bulletin  like  this  must  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  follow  the  old  axiom  of 
P  T  Barnum  that  there's  a  aucker  born 
every  minute  '  " 

Mr  Michel  indicated  that  he  has  read 
the  bulletin  carefully  in  an  efTort  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  something  new  was 
actually  being  added  to  REA's  existing  prac- 
tices, but  that  he  must  conclude; 

1  REA  llsu  five  dllTerent  sUtUtlcal  re- 
p*)rts  which  will  be  published  annually 
But  every  bit  of  Information  suggested  is 
already  being  published  annually  and, 
therefore,   nothing   new  has  been  added. 

'2  REIA  will  publish  two  different  quar- 
terly statistical  bulletins  summarising  na- 
tional and  State  Information  of  a  very 
general  nature,  which  again  they  already  do 
today      Still,   nothing  new  has  been  added. 

"3  REA  win  publish  monthly  statistical 
bulletins  summarizing  national  and  State 
information  In  a  very  general  way.  Again. 
thla  Is  being  done  today,  so  nothing  new 
Ls  being   added. 
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"4.  REA  win  publish  a  magazine  entitled 
'Rural  Lines,'  which  they  have  been  doing 
for  years,  ao  nothing  new  has  been  added. 

"5.  REA  will  publish  official  bulletins  on 
policies,  procedures  and  practices.  They  have 
been  doing  this  for  years,  so  nothing  new 
htis  been  added. 

'6  REA  will  issue  a  press  release  on  every 
loan  approval,  stating  the  name  of  the  bor- 
rower, the  exact  amount  of  the  loan,  its  pur- 
pose or  purposes,  the  area  to  benefit,  and 
the  approximate  number  of  customers  or 
subscribers  to  receive  service.  This  infor- 
mation is  being  published  today  after  the 
loan  has  been  approved,  so  nothing  new 
hiis  been  added." 

Mr.   MicHn.  went  on   to  say: 

"When  I  got  down  to  the  section  entitled 
•Procedures  and  Criteria  Relating  to  Loan 
Applications.'  I  thought  that  perhaps  finally 
something  new  was  b»?ing  added.  However. 
after  a  platitude  about  REA's  recognizing 
Its  responsibility  for  treating  as  administra- 
tively confidential  certain  loan  information, 
the  bulletin  says  REA  will  make  available 
certain  other  information — a-lth  one  major 
proviso.  Thla  one  proviso — that  the  infor- 
mation would  be  made  available  unless  the 
loan  applicant  asks  the  Administrator  not 
to  disclose  it — has  the  effect  of  vlrttially 
nullifying  the  effectiveness  of  the  preceding 
expression  of  willingness  to  release  certain 
basic  Information. 

"Actually,  this  is  almost  the  same  proce- 
dure presently  being  followed  by  REA.  so 
again  for  all  intents  and  purposes  rela- 
tively little  of  a  substantial  nature  has  been 
added  " 

Today  Mr  Michel  tested  this  new  policy 
by  calling  the  REA  in  an  effort  to  obtain  cer- 
tain Information  on  pending  generation  and 
transmission  loans  which  he  has  t>een  try- 
ing to  get  for  Congr«'88  for  several  years. 
He  was  informed  that  b  list  of  pending  loans 
will  be  prepared  for  him  except  those  stUl 
held  to  be  confidential  at  the  request  of  the 
borrower  Mr  Michel  Indicated  that  he  con- 
siders this  to  be  at  least  a  small  modicum  of 
progress  In  the  right  direction,  but  it  still 
falls  far  short  of  the  complete  disclosure  of 
detailed  Information  upon  which  Congress 
and  the  American  p>eople  can  evaluate  the 
propriety  of  the  REA  loan  program. 

Mr   Michel  then  concluded: 

'In  the  last  analysis  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator, apparently  feeling  the  pressure  of 
public  criticism  of  hUi  Iron  curtain  of  se- 
crecy. Is  now  attempting  to  make  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  believe  the 
policy  Is  being  sutMtanilally  changed.  While 
admitting  that  progresn  is  being  made,  I,  for 
one.  cannot  accept  thU;  proposed  new  policy 
bulletin  as  being  a  com^ilentlous  effort  to  re- 
move completely  this  restrictive  practice  of 
REA  I  win  continue  tj  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  get  the  Administrator  to  elimi- 
nate the  secrecy  restrictions  entirely,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  full  disclosure  of  the 
information  relative  to  governmental  activi- 
ties Is  Imperative  in  our  American  system  of 
government." 


Live  Music  on  Radio  Versas  Canned 
Mnsic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW    roKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10,  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  popular 


music  field.  WNEW.  New  York,  has  al- 
ways been  a  pioneer  in  exploring  new 
frontiers,  and  an  innovator  in  broadcast 
techniques.  In  the  field  of  music, 
WNEW  can  boast  of  a  new  achievement, 
involving  live  music  programs  on  a  reg- 
ular basis.  This  new  dimension  of  live 
music  has  been  added  to  WNEW's  estab- 
lished music  stature,  a  stature  that  im- 
pelled Variety  to  write  "probably  the  best 
sound  coming  out  of  radio  in  America 
today." 

Today,  there  is  almost  no  live  music 
on  any  radio  station  throughout  the 
country.  The  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  has  long  been  aware  of  the 
difficulties  this  situation  poses  to  musi- 
cians everywhere,  both  in  obtaining 
needed  exposure  and  financial  gain. 
About  a  year  ago,  WNEW  initiated  talks 
with  Local  802  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians  in  New  York  City,  with 
an  eye  toward  reviving  live  music  as  a 
part  of  its  regular  programing.  Because 
live  music  today  is  so  foreign  to  most 
of  radio  broadcasting,  it  took  months 
of  talking  to  evolve  a  workable  plan. 

Briefly,  the  WNEW  concept  was  a 
monthly  series  of  programs  featuring 
live  musicians — bands,  small  groups,  solo 
.artists,  big  names  and  little  names — 
known  and  unknown.  The  series  would 
be  sp>ecially  showcased  in  prime  time — 
using  personality  Big  Wilson,  a  musi- 
cian himself — and  heavily  promoted. 
WNETW  was  looking  for  a  way  to  reinter- 
est  the  radio  audience  in  live  music  as  a 
vital  comi;>onent  of  community  life. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians heartily  endorsed  the  idea,  and  it 
is  only  through  its  encouragement  and 
cooperation  that  the  project  became  vi- 
able. Since  November  1961,  WNEW  has 
presented  eight  such  spectacular  pro- 
grams : 

Jonah  Jones,  November  17.  1961;  Duke 
Ellington,  December  8, 1961 :  Stan  Rubin, 
December  31, 1961;  Woody  Herman,  Jan- 
uary 15, 1962;  Erroll  Garner,  February  1, 
1962;  Dave  Brubeck,  February  19,  1962; 
Tony  Bennett,  March  7,  1962 ;  and  Mar- 
lowe Morris,  March  29.  1962. 

Future  programs  include:  Si  Zentner, 
April  24,  1962;  Brook  Benton,  May  1962; 
Dukes  of  Dixieland,  June  1962;  and 
Count  Basic,  July  1962. 

Reaction  to  the  series  has  been  so  fa- 
vorable, from  the  public,  the  press,  and 
the  union,  that  WNEW  is  far  exceeding 
its  "minimums,"  and  is  planning  20  such 
programs  throughout  the  year,  rather 
than  the  12  promised.  At  the  end  of 
this  first  12 -month  period,  WNEW  will 
have  created  200  individual  half -hours  of 
employment.  The  income  to  the  musi- 
cians will  be  approximately  $10,000. 

But  of  even  more  importance  to  the 
musicians  and  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians  is  the  all-out  support 
WNEW  gives  this  project,  via  extensive 
on-the-air  promotion,  as  well  as  through 
local  newspaper  and  magazine  space. 
The  power  of  radio  to  sell  is  legendary, 
and  here  WNEW  is  "selling"  the  concept 
of  live  music,  and  WNEW  i»  "selling" 
the  names  of  these  musicians.  The  an- 
nouncements about  these  special  pro- 
grams are  saturated  on  the  air  for  days 
preceding  each  performance. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  other  stations 
in  other  communities  will  do  their  ut- 
most to  revive  interest  in  the  musician, 
one  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. What  WNEW  has  learned,  through 
trial  and  error,  about  the  best  way  of 
producing  and  presenting  these  pro- 
grams, is  readily  available  to  all  stations. 


Brooklyn  Lonsshoremen's  Medical  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  mrw  torx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  10,  1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  the  published  re- 
port of  the  Brooklyn  Longshoremen's 
Medical  Center,  which  deals  with  the  2- 
year  period  from  October  1,  1959  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961.  This  medical  center  is 
located  at  283  Union  Street.  Brooklyn, 
NY.,  and  is  maintained  by  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association-Internation- 
al Longshoremen's  Association.  APL- 
CIO. 

This  medical  center  is  only  4  years 
old,  but  in  this  short  space  of  time  it  has 
made  tremendous  progress  and  contin- 
uous growth.  In  fact,  right  now  it  has 
under  construction  an  additional  wing 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  a  half  million 
dollars  which  will  double  the  size  of  the 
center,  particularly  its  X-ray  and  labo- 
ratory facilities.  Many  other  innova- 
tions and  additional  features  have  been 
added  in  recent  years  which  make  this 
center  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  out- 
standing institutions  of  its  kind. 

Medical  and  dental  care  is  provided 
by  the  medical  center  not  only  to  the 
thousands  of  members  of  this  particu- 
lar union,  but  also  to  their  dependents. 
The  total  number  of  patients  served  an- 
nually is  close  to  9,000,  and  the  total 
number  of  visits  is  approximately  50,000 
armually.  The  average  number  of 
patients  per  day  was  345  in  1961.  This 
is  a  record  of  accomplishments  which 
is  very  gratifying  and  should  be  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  those  associated  with 
the  Brooklyn  Longshoremen's  Medical 
Center.  The  costs  of  maintaining  this 
center  in  1960  and  1961  were  $658,541 
and  $826,072,  respectively. 

The  officers  of  the  medical  center  are : 
M.  E.  Knabe,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors ;  Anthony  Anastasio.  president ; 
D.  J.  Keogh,  vice  president;  T.  W.  Glea- 
son,  vice  president;  P.  J.  Rowan,  treas- 
urer; and  Anthony  M.  Scotto,  secretary. 
Mr.  Scotto  is  also  the  business  adminis- 
trator and  Dr.  Francis  W.  MitcheU  is  the 
medical  director  of  the  center. 

I  want  to  commend  especially  Mr. 
Anastasio  and  Mr.  Scotto  for  their  fore- 
sight in  establishing  this  medical  center 
and  for  making  it  a  reality.  Mr.  Anas- 
tasio is  associated  with  the  longshore  in- 
dustry for  more  than  30  years  and  is  an 
international  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association, 
APTi-CIO,  as  well  as  business  manager 
of  local  1814.  Mr.  Scotto  is  associated 
with  the  industry  since  1951,  working  as 
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a  loncBhorcman  and  studying  at  Brook- 
lyn CoUege  from  which  he  waa  gradu- 
ated in  1090.  He  Is  a  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  As- 
sociation and  is  president  of  the  Marl- 
time  Port  Council  of  Greater  New  York. 


These  men  have  done  a  commendable 
Job  in  helping  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  thousands  of  people  employed  in  this 
▼ery  Tltal  industry  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  of  which  Brooklyn  Ls  a  very  sig- 
nificant part.    I  am  happy  to  congratu- 


late them  for  these  achievements  and  to 
extend  to  them  my  best  wishes  for  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  future 
as  the  Brooklyn  Longshoremen's  Medical 
Center  grows  and  expands  its  facilities. 


SENATE 

\Vi.i)NKsi)AY,  Apkii.  11,  1!M)2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Aubrey  L.  Burbank,  pastor,  the 
Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Skowhe- 
gan,  Maine,  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Most  gracious  God,  our  loving  Father, 
we  come  to  Thee  this  day  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Lord  and  Saviour  of 
mankind. 

As  Thou,  O  God.  hast  given  us  this 
land  for  our  heritage,  we  beseech  Thee 
that  we  may  always  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy 
will. 

With  humility  in  the  recognition  of 
our  imperfections  and  our  failure  to 
measure  up  to  the  teachings  of  the  Mas- 
ter, we  would  humbly  pray  that  Thou 
might  bless  our  land  with  such  spiritual 
understanding  as  will  enable  us  to  deal 
with  all  of  life's  problems,  free  of  vio- 
lence, discord,  and  confusion.  Forbid 
that  we  should  think  of  ourselves  a^i 
Thy  favorites,  or  that  we.  alone,  are  the 
object  of  Thy  concern.  Let  not  pride, 
prejudice,  or  arrogancy  characterize  our 
age;  but  grant  us  great  sympathy  with 
all  the  enslaved  people  of  the  earth, 
in  their  quest  for  Ufe  and  liberty. 

Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those 
to  whom  we  entrust  the  authority  of 
government,  that  through  obedience  to 
Thy  law  we  may  show  forth  Thy  praise. 
Thy  power,  and  Thy  glory  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Through  Jpsu.s 
Christ,  our  Lord     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April   10,   19«2,  was  dispensed  with 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  10,  1962,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S  890  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uu  Shul 
Chen;  and 

S.  aoi8.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  B. 
Kasparvk.  Robert  M.  Kearny.  Rlchartl  A 
Stokea,  J  R  Whltehouae.  Jr .  and  Herbert 
A.  Wolff,  Jr 


REPORT  OP  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MKNT  BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  277) 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT   laid    before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 


the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10'b>4  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  approved  June  24.  1937,  and 
of  section  12(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  approved  June 
25,  1938,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress,  the  report 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Bo«Lrd  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961. 
John  F  Kenncdy 
The    White    House,  April  II,  1962 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

»For  nominations  this  day  received, 
.see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedmgs  > 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE   DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  rt-quest  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  today  durmg  the  session  of 
the  Senate: 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

The  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrxy.  and  by 
unaiumous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  beior«  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
refened  as  indicated: 

Amendment  or  Act  Rklattno  to  Rccism 
or  Namks  n«  DcrAjrrMKNT  or  CoMmnai 
or  CsBTAiif  MoTOB  VxHicxK  Duvnu 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. trananUttlng  a  draft  of  propoasd 
IrgUlatluu  to  amend  the  act  approved  July 
14,  1990.  74  SUt.  526.  as  amendsd.  relating 
to  the  establlahment  of  a  register  of  names 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  certain 
motor  vehicle  drivers  (with  an  aooompany- 
liig  paper) ,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PUSLICATIUN    EKTm-BD    "STATISTICS    OT    ELAC- 

Taic  Uth-ttiks  in  thk  UNrrso  Statib,  1960, 
Public LT   Owneo" 

A  letter  frr>m  the  Chairman,  l^sderal 
f'uwer  C'oinmiBslon.  Waahlngton.  D.C., 
transmitting,  for  the  Infi^irmatlon  of  the 
SeiiMte.  H  copy  of  the  publication  entitled 
StaUstlca  of  Electric  Utilities  in  tlM  United 
States.  1990.  Publicly  Owned"  (with  an  ac- 
rumpaiiylng  cl<K-umenti.  to  the  Committee 
on   Commerce. 

DrvrsTON   or  Tsibal   As.^rrfl  or  Powca  T^ibb 
or   Native   Amebicans   or  Nebkaska 

\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmltUng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Trlt>e  of 
Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompaiiylng  pafjers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rkpobt   on    Buni.NESs   Tbansactbd   bt    Bawk- 

BUPTCT    COUI 


A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
omce  of  the  US  Courts.  Washington.  DC. 
tmnsmltting.  pursuant  to  law,  statistical 
t.Tbles  reflecting  the  business  transacted  by 
the  bankniptcy  courts,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  19«1  (with  accompanying 
p.ipersi  :   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEIES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Ur  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  ameiMl- 
ment. 

S  Con  Res  88  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of   1962    ( Rept    No.   1337); 

S  Res  321  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  certain  hearings  entitled  "Com- 
munut  Threat  to  the  United  States  Through 
the  Caribbean"  (Rept   No.  1338); 

H  Con  Res  25  Conc\irrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  veterans'  benefits  calciUator  (Rept. 
No     1329  I  : 

H  Con  Res  405  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  civil  defense  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  (Rept.  No. 
1330); 

H  Con  Res  408  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  publication 
entitled  "Our  Flag"  as  a  House  document, 
and  providing  for  additional  copies  (Rept. 
No    1381); 
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H  Con  Res.  412.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  1282,  parts  1  and  2,  87th 
Congress,  1st  session  (Rept.  No.  1332); 

H  Con.  Res.  414.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  prlntlnt?  of  additional  copies 
of  "Hearings  Relating  to  H.R.  4700,  To 
Amend  Section  11  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950,  as  Amended  (the 
Fund  for  Social  Analysis),  87th  Congress. 
l.st  session  (Rept.  No.  1338); 

H  Con  Res.  416.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  doctiment  the  publication 
Citude     to    Subversive    Organizations    and 
Publu  .itlona"  and  to  provide  for  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  (Rept.  No.   1334); 

H  Con  Res  419  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  of  hearings  on 
"Small  Business  Problems  In  the  Poultry 
Industry,"  87th  Congress  (Rept.  No.  1335); 
and 

H  Con  Res  451  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzliig  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
(if  House  Document  No  218,  87th  Congress, 
l.>;t  session,  entitled  "Inaugural  Addresses 
(if  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States" 
(Rept     No.    1336). 

By  Mr  HOLLAND.  Irom  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HR  11038  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  lor  other  purposes  (Rept 
No    1341). 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  THE  "ELEC- 
TION LAW  GUIDEBOOK"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  S.  Res.  327>  author- 
izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  Election  Law  Guidebook,"  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1339)  thereon, 
which  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  followf;: 

Resolved.  That  a  revised  edition  of  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  102  of  the  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  entitled  "Election  Law 
Ciuldebcx)k,  ■  be  prin'-.«d  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  64TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
oriKinal  resolution  (S.  Res.  328)  to  print 
the  64th  Annual  Report  of  the  Nationsd 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  for  the  year  ended  March 
1.  1961,  as  a  Senate  document,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  1340)  thereon, 
which  report  was  ordered  to  l>e  printed, 
and  the  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Sixty-fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1,  1961,  t>e  printed,  with  an 
Illustration,    as   a   Senate   document. 


REPORT   ENTITLED   "CUBAN    REFU- 
GEE    PROBLEM"— REPORT    OP    A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1328) 
Mr.   HART,  from  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciai-y,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 


lution 50,  87th  Congress,   1st  session,  as     daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 


extended,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
'Cuban  Refugee  Problem."  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  dated  March 
26,  1962,  that  appeared  to  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

William  B.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

George  Templar,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas: 

George  N.  Beamer,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana; 

John  Weld  Peck,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio; 
and 

Robert  Shaw,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey. 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Oscar  H.  Davis,  of  New  York,  to  be  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 


EXECUTIVE    RE3>ORT    OP    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  important  announcement  to 
make  to  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  imanimously  endorsed 
the  nomination  of  BjTon  R.  White,  of 
Colorado,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  make  this  report 
now  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nation will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 
S.  3148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  eliminate 
discrimination  against  married  female  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  3149.  A  bill  to  waive  section  142  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Texas.  Marshall  Division,  holding  court 
at  Marshall,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  3150.  A  bill  to  provide   that  any  alien 
brother,    sister,    married    son,    or    married 


who  is  eligible  for  a  quota  Immigrant  status 
under  the  provisions  of  section  203(a)  (4)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  on  the 
basis  of  a  petition  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  July  1,  1961.  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  nonquota  immigrant;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 

S.  3151.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  adjust  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments for  wheat  in  order  to  ctMrect  in- 
equities and  to  prevent  hardships;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Pulbrioht, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Kuchil,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough)  : 

S.  3152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  nutri- 
tional enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging 
of  rice  prior  to  its  distribution  under  certain 
Federal  programs,  including  the  national 
school  lunch  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculttire  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3153.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  plants 
in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.    Btrd  of  West  Virginia)  : 

S  3154.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
184,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  West  Virginia 
Into  the  Union  as  a  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii: 

S.  3155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mn.  Agnes 
J.  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (by  request)  : 

S.  3156.  A  bill  to  amend  section  142  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  regard  to  fur- 
nishing covu-t  quarters  and  accommodations 
at  places  where  regular  terms  of  court  are 
authorized  to  be  held,  and  for  other  pur- 
{X)ses;  and 

S.  3157.  A  bill  to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
limiting  the  sirea  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
virithln  which  sites  for  pulJllc  buildings  may 
be  acquired;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Long  of  Missouri)  : 

S.  3158.  A  bill  authorizing  construction  of 
a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  and  Government 
Secretary  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  Vlrigin 
Islands  of  the  assets  and  obligations  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  OF  THE  MEN- 
TALLY ILL"  AND  "WIRETAPPING 
AND  EAVESDROPPING  LEGISLA- 
TION" 
Mr.  ERVEN  submitted  the  following 

concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  69) ; 
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which  WAS  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  o/  Rep- 
reaentativeM  eoncurring) .  That  tber*  be 
printed  for  tli«  u«e  at  the  Senate  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  JudlcUr;  one  thousand  addi- 
tional coplee  each  of  parte  1  and  3  of  Its 
hearings  on  "Constitutional  Rlghte  of  the 
Mentally  lU,"  and  one  tbouaand  copies  of 
Its  hearings  on  "Wiretapping  and  Eaves- 
dropping Legislation."  held  by  Its  Subcotn- 
mltcee  on  Constitutional  Rights  during  the 
Elghty-seTcnth  Congress.  First  Session. 


RESOLUTIONS 

MRS.  AONES  J.  WONO— REFERENCE 
OP  BILL  TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  326);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  3t&5)  entiUed 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  at  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong", 
now  pezKUng  In  the  Senate,  together  vlth  all 
acoompsuiytng  papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Court  at  Claims;  and  the  Court  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  secUons  1402  and  250e  of  title 
as  of  the  United  States  Code  and  report  to 
the  Senate,  at  the  earlleet  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  siifficlent  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  and  the  amount.  If  any. 
legally  or  equlUbly  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  THE  ELEC- 
TION LAW  GUIDEBOOK" 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  C8.  Res.  327)  author- 
izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  "Election  Law  Guidebook."  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  64TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (8.  Res.  328)  to  print 
the  64th  annual  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  for  the  year  ended  March 
1,  IMl.  as  a  Senate  document,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


NONQUOTA  IMMIGRANT  STATUS 
fOR  CERTAIN  RELATIVES  OP  US. 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President.   I  intro- 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
proTldlnr   nonquota   Immigrant   status 
and  consequent  immediate  admission  to 


this  country,  for  those  brothers,  sisters, 
married  sons  and  married  daughters  of 
UB.  citizens  who  are  eligible  for  immi- 
gration under  the  quota  system  on  the 
basis  of  petition*  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  before  July  1.  1961. 

Under  the  present  irmnigiation  law. 
tiie  quota  allotted  to  each  country  is  di- 
vided into  the  following  categories:  50 
percent  of  the  quota  goes  to  those  with 
urgently  required  skills;  30  percent  goes 
to  the  parents  and  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  of  American  citizens:  20  per- 
cent goes  to  the  spouses  and  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  of  aliens  residing  in 
the  United  States.  Plnally,  any  visas  not 
required  for  the  first  three  groups  go  to 
a  fourth  class  which  consists  of  the 
brothers,  sisters,  and  married  sons  and 
daughters  of  US.  citizens. 

Since  the  first  three  quota  classes  are 
almost  invariably  filled,  an  enormous 
backlog  of  prospective  immigrants  in  the 
fourth  class  has  built  up  in  recent  years 
We  may  say  that  this  group  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  .sons  and  daughters 
of  American  citizens  are  the  forgotten 
persons  of  our  immigration  policy. 

At  this  moment  there  are  137.000 
Italian  applicants,  who  have  American 
families,  waiting  vainly  for  quota  places 
that  will  never  become  available  unles.s 
we  change  the  law.  In  the  same  situa- 
tion, there  are  almost  10.000  Poles;  6.300 
Greeks;  2.000  Yugoslavs,  and  thousands 
of  refugees  from  Iron  Curtain  countries 
who  are  desperately  anxious  to  come  to 
this  country  and  join  their  families.  In- 
deed, there  are  waiting  lists  of  brothers, 
sisters,  and  married  sons  and  daughters 
of  American  citizens  waiting  for  immi- 
gration to  this  country  In  every  quota 
area  in  the  world.  All  of  the.se  who  are 
otherwise  qualifted  would  be  admitted 
under  my  bill. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  the  pohcy  of 
granting  nonquota  status  to  a  large 
backlog  of  prospective  immigrants.  Un- 
der Public  Law  87-301.  which  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  September  26.  1961, 
nonquota  status  was  granted  to  those  in 
the  second  and  third  classes  I  described 
earlier,  who  were  eligible  for  quota  visas 
on  the  basis  of  petitions  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General  prior  to  July  1.  1961. 
The  present  bill  would  in  efTect  simply 
extend  this  nonquota  status  to  the  fourth 
class. 

The  Incredible  advances  of  the  past 
generation  in  transportation  and  com- 
munications have  removed  many  ancient 
barriers  to  the  uniting  of  separated 
families.  We  must  match  these  ad- 
vances with  an  advance  in  our  immigra- 
tion policy  which  will  remove  this  la.st 
barrier  in  uniting  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families. 

This  is  the  third  bill  I  have  introduced 
in  recent  weeks  to  open  the  doors  to  in- 
creased immigration. 

Underlying  all  of  these  bills  are  three 
convictions:  We  owe  it  to  our  origins  as 
a  nation  and  to  our  historic  traditions 
to  keep  open  "the  golden  door."  We  owe 
it  to  our  own  future  to  continue  to  en- 
courage the  transfusion  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New  of  the  talents,  the  in- 
sights, the  skills,  the  creative  energy,  and 
the  vigor  of  people  of  other  lands;  and 
we  owe  to  our  country   the  confidence 


and  the  faith  that  our  expanding  Ameri< 
can  society  can  continue  to  absorb  and 
make  a  welcome  place  for  those  who  seek 
to  enjoy  our  blessings  and  emxry  our 
burdens. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  In  the  chairs  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3150)  to  provide  that  any 
alien  brother,  sister,  married  son.  or 
married  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  eligible  for  a  quoU 
immigrant  status  under  the  provisions  of 
section  203(a>'4>  of  the  ImmigraUon 
and  NatlonaJity  Act  on  the  basis  of  a 
petition  filed  with  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  July  1,  1961.  shaU  be  held  to  be 
a  nonquota  immigrant,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DoDD.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarj-. 


GUARANTEE  TO  ELECTRIC  CON- 
SUMERS IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
OP  FIRST  CALL  ON  ELECTRIC 
ENERGY  GENERATED  IN  THAT 
REGION 

Mr.   ANDERSON.     Mr.   President,  at 

the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  introduce,  for  proper  reference. 
a  bill  to  guarantee  electric  constimers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  Federal  plants 
in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal 
prion ty  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  Secre- 
tary describes  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
in  considerable  detail,  and  I  therefore  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcocd 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  obJecUon.  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

The  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
first  call  on  electric  ener^r  generated  at 
Federal  plants  In  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  In  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Aanmtaon, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Akdeison 
is  as  follows: 

U  8    DErAKTMXNT  or  THE  IifTmiom, 

Omcm  or  thb  SEcarrAST. 
Wojhtnfton,  DC  ,  April  $.  tf«2. 
Hon.  Ltndomt  JoHivsoir, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
US  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

DtAM  Ma.  PMBiDEirr:  Kncloeed  Is  a  draft  o* 
a  proposed  bill  "To  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  enen?y  generated  at  Federal  plants 
In  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  other  regions  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposes."  Enclosed  also  U  • 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysU  of  the  bill. 

We  request  that  this  proposed  bUl  be  r«- 
ferri^  to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
slderHti.m  and  we  recommend  that  It  t)e 
enacted. 

T\\e  purpose  of  the  blu  Is  to  Miurs  eon- 
sumers  of  electricity  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
permanent  priority  to  the  electric  power  and 
energy  now  or  hereafter  generated  at  Fed- 
eral plants  in  that  region.  The  bill  also  am- 
sures  consumers  In  other  regions  electrically 
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interconnected  with  the  Pacific  Northwest  a 
reciprocal  priority. 

We  do  not  regard  the  bill  as  Inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  prtference  and  priority 
accorded  by  Federal  power  laws  to  public 
bodies  and  cooperatives.  We  strongly  reaf- 
firm our  adherence  to  this  principle  as  a 
cornerstone  of  Federal  power  policy.  This 
bill  recognizee  the  principle  of  prcferen^  for 
public  bodies  and  cooperatives,  and  leaves  It 
Intact  within  each  of  the  several  regions  to 
be  Interconnected  with  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  blU  does,  however,  meet  unique  prob- 
lems which  extra  high  voltage  Intertles,  ca- 
pable of  moving  power  1.000  or  more  miles, 
poee  to  the  Pacific  Northwest's  economy. 

The  President.  In  hto  February  33.  1001. 
message  on  nattiral  resotirces,  directed  this 
Department  to  develop  plana  for  electrical 
Interconnectloris  of  regions  serred  by  our 
power  marketing  agencies.  Pursuant  to  that 
directive,  a  task  force  was  appointed  on 
March  10.  19C1.  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  an  extra  high  voltage  Intercon- 
nection between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Pacific  Southwest  which  could  make 
possible  deliveries  of  surplus  energy  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  South- 
west. 

The  Department  completed  Its  study  of 
the  propoeed  Interconnection  and  Issued  a 
rei>i)rt  dated  December  15,  19<J1,  which  finds 
and  recommends  that: 

"Prudent  national  policy  requires  that  Im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  Interconnect  the 
electrical  generating  plants  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Pacific  Southwest  with  extra 
hlKh  voltage  common  carrier  transmission 
lines. 

**lt  would  be  In  the  national  Interest  and 
the  Interest  of  the  electric  consumers  of  both 
regions  that  all  electric  utilities  participate 
fully  In  using  such  Interconnections." 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  In- 
tertle  are  so  large  for  each  region  that  means 
must  be  found  to  attain  these  many  advan- 
tai?es.  From  the  outset,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gen- 
erating utilities  Involved.  Governors  of  the 
affected  States,  a  number  of  public  power 
agencies,  and  others  have  recognized  the 
special  problem  presented  by  this  proposed 
Interconnection.  This  comes  about  prima- 
rily l)ecause  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  hydroelectric  power 
for  ixs  energy  base  whereas  the  Pacific  South- 
west Is  largely  or  substantially  dependent 
on  steam-electric  power.  Other  factors  unique 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  the  dependence 
of  many  direct  eerrlce  electric  process  Indus- 
tries, representing  hundreds  of  nUllions  of 
dollars  of  capital  Investment,  on  a  continued 
low-cost  Federal  power  supply:  the  absence 
In  the  region  of  alternative  low -cost  energy 
sources  such  as  oil.  gas  or  large  coal  or  lig- 
nite depoalts:  and  the  substantial  cost  dif- 
ferential between  Columbia  River  hydropower 
and  hydro  or  steam  power  generated  in 
neighboring  regions. 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  directive  above 
mentioned,  the  Department  of  Interior  is  al- 
so currently  studying  the  need  for  extra  high 
voltage  Interconnections  between  regions  not 
involving  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  factors 
which  Impel  the  enclosed  bill  are  not  {H-esent 
in  these  other  areas,  and  similar  legislation 
would  therefore  not  be  needed. 

This  unique  situation  has  led  to  general 
recognition  that  the  desires  of  local  Inter- 
este  to  protect  their  long-range  regional 
power  needs  should  be  met  by  appropriate 
legislation  which  would  accommodate  this 
Interconnection  to  the  tinusual  clrctmi- 
stances  In  this  specific  locality.  The  princi- 
ple of  legfsIatlTe  protection  has  been  attested 
to  and  supported  by  resolutions  at  the  Amer- 
ican PuMlc  Power  Aasoclatlon.  Northwest 
Public  Power  AasocUtkm,  the  CallfornU  Mu- 
nicipal UUUty  Association,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia In  a  public  hearing.  State  of  Washing- 
ton  OoremorlB  Power  Advisory  Committee, 


the  Oregon-Washington  Farmers  Union,  the 
Industrial  customers  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  the  Pacific  Coast  Power  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  representing  the  principal 
public  power  agencies  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Pacific  Southwest.  AU  of  these 
groups  favor  protective  legislation  safeguard- 
ing the  power  supply  of  both  areas  and  many 
have  advocated  construction  of  a  Federal 
Intertle. 

On  June  21,  IdflO.  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  to  suspend  negotiations 
looking  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  surplus 
power  or  energy  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  California.  The  committee  further  re- 
quested the  Secretary  to  submit  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  designed  to  guarantee  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  States  first 
call  on  power  generated  by  Federal  agencies 
In  that  region,  as  requested  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

A  bill  was  drafted  and  widely  circulated 
among  the  Governors  of  the  affected  States 
and  the  public  and  private  utilities  In  both 
regions.  It  was  discussed  at  a  series  of  con- 
ferences with  these  groups,  and  a  new  draft. 
incorporating  as  many  as  possible  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  had  been  made,  was  prepared 
and  clrctilated  again  for  comment.  A  fijial 
draft,  which  Is  the  bill  herewith  transmitted, 
was  developed  from  that  background. 

We  believe  that  the  legislation,  as  herein 
proposed,  meets  the  needs  of  the  regions 
Involved. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
draft   bill   from   the  standpoint   of   the   ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sttwart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Carlson)  submitted  the 
f(^owln«  iMtice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
ptirpoae  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11038) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1062.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill 
insert  the  f (blowing: 

"UENLRAL    PEOVISTOW 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, or  agency  included  In  this  or  any 
other  Act,  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  Congress,  or 
to  pay  the  salary  of  any  officer  or  employee 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
who  appears  before  any  public  groiq>  for  the 
purpose  of  sjqilalnlng,  interpreting,  support- 
ing, or  opposing  the  administratioD's  position 
on  legislation  pending  before  Congress;  but 
%i\i*  shall  not  prevent  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  or  of  its  departments 
or  acenclea  from  communicating  to  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  request  of  any  Member 
or  to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official 
channels,  requests  for  legislation  or  appro- 
priations which  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  at  the  public  business.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
•officer*  or  'employee'  shall  not  be  construed 
to  Include  (1 )  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States;  (2)  persons  whose 
compensation  Is  paid  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  Office  of  the  President;  (8)  beads  and 
assistant  h^uU  of  executtvs  departments; 
(4)  officers  who  are  lypotnted  by  tha  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  detemUns  policies  to 
be  piu-sued  by  the  United  States  in  iU  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers  or  in  the  nation- 
wide administration  of  Federal  laws." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Carlson)  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  11038,  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11038) 
making  supplemental  apprc^rlations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  On  page  19,  after  line  9.  Insert  the 
following : 

"claims  and   JTTDCMXinS 

"Fra:  payment  of  claims  as  settled  and  deter- 
mined by  departments  in  accord  with  law 
and  Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
and  United  States  district  courts,  as  set 
forth  In  Senate  Document  Numbered  84, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  $1,065,929.  together 
with  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  Interest  (as  and  when  spedfled  In  such 
judgments  or  provided  by  law)  and  such  ad- 
ditional sums  due  to  Increases  In  rates  of 
exchange  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  claims 
In  foreign  currency:  Provided,  That  no  judg- 
ment herein  appropriated  for  shall  be  paid 
until  it  shall  have  become  final  and  conclu- 
sive against  the  United  States  by  failure  of 
the  parties  to  appeal  or  otherwise:  Provided 
further.  That,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
required  by  law  or  by  the  Judgment,  pay- 
ment of  Interest  wherever  appropriated  for 
herein  shall  not  continue  for  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  HOLLA?fD  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  11038,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  teible  and  to 
be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  at  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  siispend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVX  for  the 
ptirpoee  of  proposing  to  the  bin  (HJl.  11038) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1902,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  On  page  17,  after  line  17,  Insert  the 
following: 

"contingent    expenses    or   tbx   senate 

"Joint  Economic  Committee 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Joint  Eco- 
luunlc  Committee'.  «ao,000." 

Bfr.  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  11038,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  taUe  and  to  be 
printed. 
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(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  ru>tlce.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  r\ile  XL.  of  th«  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HR  11038) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for 
other  purptoses.  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  On  page  17,  after  line  3.  Insert  the 
following 

"SALAKiEs.    orrTccaa    and    cmplotte.s 

"Office  of  the  Vice  Pre.tutent 

For  an  swldl clonal  amount  for  Offi<e  .f 
the  Vice  President".  »1,185 

Adrninittrative  and  clerical  assistance   to 

Sfnators 

For   an   addUlonal  amount    for    Adminis- 
trative and   Clerical   Assistance   to  Senators 
•  118.250    Provxdfd.  That  the  basic  clerk  hire 
allowance    of    each    Senator    is    Increased    by 
S3  000 

Mr  HOLLAND  also  submittt-d  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  11038.  supra,  which 
wa.s  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  b«- 
printed 

I  For  text  of  amendment   referred  to 
see  the  foregoing  notice.  • 

Mr  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
m«  notice  in  writing; 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H  R  11038) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19«2.  and  for 
other  purpose.s.  the  following  amendment 
namely  On  page  16,  after  line  19,  insert  the 
following 

OEPAITMENT    or    LABUS 

■ManpnutT  development  and   training 

activities 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1982  (  P  L  87  415 ) ,  12,850,000  of  which  not 
leas  than  •790.000  shall  be  available  solely 
for  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Act, 
to  be  transferred  from  the  appropriation  for 
Unemployment  compensation  for  Fedenii 
employees  and   ex-servicemen" 

Mr  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  11038.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.  • 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  la  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HR  11088) 
making  supplemenUl  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 
On  page  10.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following 

CONSTHUCTION    OT    rACILm«a 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Construc- 
tion of  facilities',  •71.000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able unUl  expended  Provided.  That  this  par- 
agraph shall  t>e  effective  only  upon  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation  Into  law  to  cover 
such  amount  " 

Mr.  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 


him.  to  House  bill  1 1038,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice  ' 

Mr  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing; 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
m.'ve  U)  suspend  p^agraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill 
(HR  11038)  making  supplemental  appru- 
prlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
IS'W.  and  for  other  purjxjscs,  the  foUowlns; 
amendment,  namely  On  page  7  after  line  3 
m.sert  the  following 

'  CrNCKAI.     f-KriVI.SDN 

The  .an  junta  made  available  fur  fl.ncal 
ye.ir  19<3a  for  planning  or  construction  of 
bwilrtiiigs  )r  facilities  under  the  headings 
Fnrelgn  quarantine  activities  ,  Natlnnal 
Cancer  Institute'.  'National  Heart  Institute 
and  .Allergy  and  Infectious  disease  actlvl- 
tle.s'.  shall  rennln  avall.ibie  until  June  30 
19fJ,J 

Mr  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  11038.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  b«' 
printed 

I  P^or  text  of  amendment  referred   to 
see  the  foregoing  notice  > 

Mr  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow - 
mg  notice  in  writing 

III  a<c  irdance  with  rule  XL  i.f  the  Stand- 
nu?  Riiies  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
m  writing  that  it  Is  my  intention  t-o  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purp.«e  .if  proposing  to  the  bill  (H  R  11038) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  .30.  1962.  and  for 
uther  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely  On  p.ige  5  after  line  Ifi  insert  the 
follow'.ntc 

Excct  TivE  orruE  or  the  pkeaident 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Hudget 
is  auth.-nzed  to  create  a  special  review  panel 
within  the  Bureau  Uy  carefully  screen  and 
evaluate  all  requests  for  additional  person- 
nel, and  to  make  exhaustive  and  searching 
inquiries  within  the  Departments  and 
Agencies  prior  to  approving  any  request  for 
additional  personnel   " 

Mr  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  11038.  supra,  which 
wa.s  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

'  For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice  > 

Mr  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  su.spend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H  R  11038) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely  On  page  3  line  20,  following  the 
comma,  Insert  the  following  "Including 
compensation  of  a  United  States  Conimls- 
sloner.  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pre.si 
dent,  at  the  rate  of  ^19,500  per  annum". 

Mr.  HOLLAND  also  .submitt^^d  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill   11038,  supra,   which 


was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

I  For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
.see  the  foregoing  notice. » 


PROMOTION  OP  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  PROGRAMS  RELATTNO  TO 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  4.  1962,  the  names  of 
Senators  Clark.  Douglas,  HuMrHRXY, 
Smith  of  Massachusetts.  Morsk.  Mit- 
CALr,  Moss,  Hart,  Englk.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Hartke.  Long  of  Hawaii.  Pul- 
BRioHT,  Cooper,  Carroll.  Byro  of  West 
Virginia,  McGee.  and  Aiken  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (8. 
3117)  to  promote  the  coordination  and 
development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  aaslst- 
ance  to  the  States  for  outdoor  recreation 
planning,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  April  4,  1962. 


ES  1  ABLISHMENT  OF  LAND  CONSER- 
VATION FUND— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  4.  1962.  the  names  of 
Senators  Clark.  Douglas,  Humphrey, 
Smith  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Morse.  Met- 
tALf,  Mn.ss.  Hart,  Encle,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Macnuson.  Mansfield,  Long  of 
Hawaii.  Chavez.  Bartlett.  Cooper.  Car- 
roll. Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  McOrb.  Hayden.  Church. 
Bi  RDicK.  Bible,  and  Aikkn  were  added 
a.s  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (8. 
31 18 1  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  land  conservation  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson 
'for  hinvself  and  other  Senators)  on 
April  4.  1962. 


ATROCITIES  COMMITTED  BY  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS  TROOPS  IN  KA- 
TANGA 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  during 
the  past  few  months  we  have  seen  and 
heard  sketchy  accounts  and  subtle  indi- 
cations of  atrocities  committed  by  United 
Nations  troops  in  their  war  against 
the  Katanga  Province,  In  the  course  of 
seeking  to  document  these  stories,  I  came 
upon  a  speech  delivered  on  March  15. 
1962.  m  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord 
Colyton.  The  speech  is  entitled,  "Al- 
leged Atrocities  by  U.N.  Troops  In 
Katanga  " 

Mr  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  Lord  Colyton  s  speech  is  substantial 
docimientation  of  the  most  shameful  and 
degrading  chapter  of  United  Nations 
history,  and  one  of  which  the  United 
States  is  guilty  by  association. 

Lord  Colyton  is  no  novice  observer  of 
African  affairs.  He  is  a  statesman  of 
vast  experience  and  great  and  proven 
integrity  He  was  Minister  of  State  for 
Colonial  Affairs,  in  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill .s  government.  Under  his  direction. 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 


land  was  successfully  ne^tlated.  He  is 
now  chairman  of  the  Joint  East  and 
Central  African  Board,  which  represents 
a  large  number  of  British  interests  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Lord  Colyton's  speech 
printed  In  the  Rccord  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  at 

U>rds.  Official  Report,  liAar.  15.  1982) 

Alleged  AT»ocrms  bt  U.N.  Troops 

IN  Katanga 

(lAird  Colyton  rose  to  ask  Her  Majesty's 
Government  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
Invettlgnte  the  allegations  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  United  Nations  troops  In  Katanga. 
having  regard  in  particular  to  the  alleged 
kiring,  wounding,  or  maltreatment  of  British 
subjects  and  the  looting  of  property,  and  to 
punish  th(J6e  responsible  ) 

Lord  CouTTON.  My  Lords,  a  month  ago  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Katanga.  It  was  a  tragic  and 
harrowing  experience.  I  should  like  to  make 
two  things  clear  from  the  outset.  Plrst.  I 
have  absolutely  no  Interest  In  Katanga,  and 
I  do  nrit  own  a  single  copper  share.  Sec- 
ondly I  did  not  go  to  Ellzabethvllle  to  col- 
lect horror  stories:  I  went  there  to  Inform 
my.seJf  on  the  polltlcnl  and  military  situation 
In  Katanga,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
use  of  this  materlnl  In  our  forthcoming  for- 
eign affairs  debate  It  w.-vs  only  when  I  and 
my  wife,  who  accompanied  me,  met  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  Ell7«bethvll!e  and  else- 
where. Including  clergymen,  missionaries, 
Red  Cross  Wfwkers,  and  others,  who  gave  us 
first-hand  information  of  United  Nations 
atrocities,  snd  who  begged  us  to  get  them 
Investigated,  that  I  derided  to  report  the 
facts  t<i  your  Lx>rd«hlp6  and  to  urge  Her 
MsJpsty'B  Government  to  press  for  a  formal 
Investlgfttlon  I  would  sdd  that  our  Inform- 
ants Included  Americans.  British,  Belgians, 
and   Katnngans. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  Into  details  of  the 
events  of  hist  September  Mriny  Incidents 
occurred  then  of  violations  of  the  rules  of 
war  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  some  of 
which  were  reported  In  the  British  press. 
None  of  these  so  f.Tr  as  1  am  aware,  has  l>een 
Investigated  Although  deliberate  shooting 
of  civilians  crrtalnly  (xvurred  the  Incidents 
mainly  rrlated  to  the  icllllng  of  prisoners  of 
w.ir,  or  attack.s  on  Red  Cross  ambulances,  I 
propose  to  devote  my  time  this  evening  to 
actual  ctL^f^  of  Individual  or  mass  atrocities 
committed  by  the  United  Nations  forces 
In  the  December  fighting.  Under  this  head- 
ing I  Include  not  merely  murder,  but  rape, 
assault,  and  looting  of  property.  In  a  num- 
ber of  them  British  subjects  were  Involved. 

After  the  December  fighting,  and  up  to 
January  31,  the  medical  officer  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  Katanga  Government  had 
examined  79  bodies  of  which  27  were  those 
of  Europeans,  Including  4  women.  Of  these 
27  Europeans,  not  one  was  a  so-called  mer- 
criiary  Of  the  52  Africans,  23  were  civilians. 
including  fl  Northern  Rhodeelans  who  had 
li  np;  been  residents  In  Katanga.  In  a  debate 
on  the  adjournment  In  another  place  on 
March  7,  considerable  time  was  devoted  to 
the  cn.se  of  Mrs  Van  Damme,  a  British  sub- 
ject 72  years  old,  who  was  beaten  up  and 
had  her  house  Iwited  on  December  18  by  a 
pnrty  of  Ethiopian  soldiers  of  the  United 
Nations  She  escaped  only  In  her  bare  feet, 
rnd  has  lost  most  of  her  possessions.  Her 
Majesty's  consul,  Mr  Dunnett,  to  whom  I 
should  like  to  pay  the  highest  tribute  for 
his  conduct  of  afTalrs  throughout  the  series 
of  crises  in  Katanga,  has  been  looking  after 
her    and    supplying    her   essential    needs.     I 


Tialtod  her  bouae  and  can  oM-roborate  the 
Btatamento  of  the  condition  in  which  It  was 
Wt. 

I  ahouhl  perbapi  mention  next  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Dyer,  an  tiderly  lady,  a  British  subject, 
and  the  wile  of  tbe  rejjn'esentaUve  in  Elisa- 
bethviUe  of  Messrs.  Cooper  Broe^  the 
London -chartered  accountants.  She  was 
killed  by  mortar  fire  whUe  in  bed  at  night 
la  a  residential  area.  I  also  visited  her 
iiouse  and  saw  the  destruction  caused. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Mr.  James  Bld- 
dulph.  a  British  subject,  and  at  the  time  the 
Federal  Broadcasting  Corp.'s  representative 
in  Elisabethville.  Mr.  Bidduiph  is  now  em- 
ployed by  the  African  News,  and  I  spoke  with 
him  In  Salisbury  He  and  an  American  col- 
leagiie  were  in  the  hotel  at  Elisabethville  on 
Decemtter  18,  and  when  the  fighting  appeared 
to  l>e  dying  down  decided  to  leave  by  car  for 
Northern  Rhodesia.  They  took  with  them 
M.  Favre,  a  Swiss  accountant.  Mr.  Bidduiph 
was  driving  a  civilian  car  with  Northern 
Rhodeslan  markings.  At  10  ajn.  they  ap- 
proached an  apparently  unmanned  road- 
block at  the  level  crossing  near  Camp 
Maesart.  on  the  Munama  Road.  They  slowed 
down  to  remove  one  of  the  empty  tar  barrels 
which  constituted  the  roadblock,  and  were 
immediately  fired  upon  by  Swedish  troops 
concealed  ofiF  the  roed  with  a  15-millimeter 
cannon.  M.  Favre  was  killed,  both  jour- 
nalists were  wounded,  and  I  understand  that 
two  Africans  on  bicycles  were  killed  also.  I 
asked  Mr.  Bidduiph  whether  this  could  have 
been  a  mistake,  and  he  assured  me  that  this 
waa  impossible  as  three  other  civilian  cars 
coming  along  the  road  later  while  he  was 
waiting  for  transport  to  hospital  were  simi- 
larly attacked. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Mr.  de  Deken. 
married  to  an  English  lady,  who  left  the 
bouse  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Smith-Sheridan, 
during  a  lull  in  the  fighting,  taking  some 
personal  belongings  with  him.  Eyewitnesses 
told  us  that  they  saw  him  shot  In  the  l>ack 
and  killed  by  an  Ethiopian  soldier.  Again. 
there  was  the  case  of  two  Katanga  African 
policemen,  who  had  United  Nations  passes  to 
enable  them  to  remove  their  families  from 
the  l>attle  area.  A  clergyman  and  a  mission- 
ary saw  them. fired  upon  in  their  car  by  troops 
using  a  United  Nations  bazooka  and  killed 
with  their  wives  and  seven  children. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Mr.  DerrUu.  a 
civilian  engineer  60  years  old,  who  with  his 
mother,  aged  87,  and  his  African  cook  were 
machinegunned  in  their  house  by  Ethiopian 
troops  as  they  were  having  cofifee  after  lunch 
on  I>ecember  16.  These  people,  my  Lords, 
could  hardly  l>e  described  as  mercenaries. 
The  kitchen  boy,  who  hid  under  a  table 
lived  to  tell  the  tale.  I  visited  the  house 
myself  wiiich  was  exactly  as  It  was  2  months 
earlier  when  they  died — sacked  from  top  to 
bottom,  every  door  and  window  broken,  and 
the  floor  still  covered  with  blood.  Like  many 
other  houses  I  saw  in  EllBabethvllle,  all 
sacked  and  piUaged.  It  was  worse  than  any- 
thing I  saw  during  the  Italian  campaign. 

A  number  of  cases  of  rape  have  been  re- 
ported, including  one  of  a  middle-aged 
Frenchwoman  by  Ethiopian  troops  and  one 
of  a  Belgian  lady  by  an  Indian  officer  with 
pistol  in  hand.  My  Informant,  a  clergyman, 
saw  that  unfortunate  lady  immediately  alter 
the  Incident  in  a  state  of  hysteria.  Just  a 
few  days  before  our  arrival  in  Elisabethville, 
the  bodies  of  two  young  European  building 
contractors,  missing  since  December,  were 
found  in  a  shallow  grave  In  the  garden  of 
their  house  in  the  United  Nations  area  by 
Swedish  police  dogs  and  Red  Cross  investi- 
gators. They  had  been  shot  and  mutilated, 
presumably  by  Ethiopians. 

In  addition  to  reckless  and  wholesale 
machinec;unning  of  civilians  In  the  streets, 
mortar  attacks  were  carried  out  on  the  Afri- 
can hospital,  on  the  church  and  mission  of 
St.    Jean    and    tlie    Leopold    Stadium.    It 


is  really  impossible  to  understand,  for  ex- 
ample, how  22  mortar  bombs  could  be  lobbed 
into  an  enormous  hospital  covered  with  red 
crosses  without  the  United  Nations  author- 
ities knowing  what  they  were  doing.  In- 
deed, one  Red  Cross  worker  told  \a  that  he 
had  personally  reported  the  attack  to  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters,  but  with  no 
effect.  In  addition,  there  was  the  attack 
by  Swedish  jet  fighters,  using  cannon,  on  the 
hospital  of  Shlnkolobwe  near  Jadotville. 
This  again  was  marked  with  a  large  red 
cross. 

Then  there  were  14  cases  of  pillage  of 
properties  of  British  subjects,  though  not  in 
all  cases  necessarily  by  United  Nations 
troops.  I  understand  that  these,  together 
with  other  cases  of  looting  and  occupation 
by  the  United  Nations  forces  without  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  comi>ensatlon.  are  being 
investigated  by  a  claims  commission.  In 
all  these  events,  the  only  contingent  of 
United  Nations  troops  in  Elisat>ethville  to 
emerge  with  clean  bands  are  the  Malayans, 
to  whom  tribute  was  paid  by  all  whom  we 
met. 

The  only  case  of  murder  which  is  actually 
being  investigated  is  tliat  of  M.  Olivet,  the 
Swiss  head  of  the  International  Bed  Cross  In 
the  Congo,  his  lady  assistant  and  his  Dutch 
driver.  M.  Olive,  was  in  an  ambulance  and, 
with  his  companions  waa  kidnaped  by  Ethi- 
opian troopw.  The  ambulance  was  later  shct 
up;  M,  Olivet,  the  lady  and  the  driver  were 
murdered  and,  I  understand,  were  buried  in 
a  ditch.  This  case  is  being  investigated  be- 
cause the  International  Red  Cross  Insisted 
that  this  should  be  done.  But  no  formal  in- 
quiry Is  being  held  into  any  one  of  the  ca^es 
of  murder  and  assault  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, or  many  others,  involving  Italians, 
French,  Greeks,  as  well  as  Belgian  and  Ka- 
tangan  civilians. 

In  replying  to  an  adjoununent  debate  on 
March  2  in  another  place,  the  Joint  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  explained  that  the  difficulty  about 
such  an  inquiry  was  that  the  commander  of 
the  United  Nations  forces  has  military  power 
but  no  power  of  court-martial,  and  conse- 
quently any  question  of  discipline  is  a  mat- 
ter for  Inquiry  by  the  senior  officer  of  a 
particular  contingent.  On  the  other  hand. 
Mr.  Unden,  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  In 
an  interview  with  the  Stockholm  representa- 
tive of  the  paper,  Le  Solr.  in  February,  said 
that  accusations  of  attacks  on  civilians 
should  l>e  addressed  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  NaUons.  What  then,  is 
the  real  position?  Or  has  It  ever  been 
determined? 

Another  reason  given  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  that  there  was  no  use  In 
holding  such  an  inquiry  without  Investigat- 
ing similar  allegations  on  the  other  side.  I 
quite  agree.  But  I  should  have  thought  that 
there  was  every  advantage  in  holding  an  in- 
quiry into  these  and  all  other  allegations  of 
atrocities  by  an  impartial  judicial  commis- 
sion, provided  that  It  Is  under  a  Judge  of  the 
International  Court  at  The  Hague,  with  two 
or  four  assessors.  Such  a  commiaslon  would 
have  to  l>e  absolutely  nonpolltical,  and  per- 
sonally I  should  hope  that  it  might  be  actu- 
ally selected  by  the  International  Court. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  raking  over  the  ashes  of  the  past,  but 
although  the  situation  is  now  easier,  and 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  real  hope  of  a  successful 
meeting  today  between  President  Tshombe 
and  Mr.  Adoula,  I  am  convinced,  from  the 
condition  which  I  saw  myself  in  Elisabeth- 
ville. that  a  further  set  of  such  incidents 
could  occur  at  any  time.  The  town  itself  is 
virtually  an  occupied  city.  When  driving  or 
walking  about,  you  are  constantly  faced  with 
United  Nations  roadblocks,  with  a  tommy- 
gun  pointed  at  your  stomach.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  pass.  I  may  say.  you  are  told,  pretty 
roughly,  to  "move  on"  or  "clear  off." 
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So  long  as  United  Nations  troops  are  oc- 
cupying ElUabcthvllle.  an  Incident  could  oc- 
cur any  time,  whether  deliberately  provoked 
or  otherwise  I  have  no  doubt  that,  having 
regard  to  the  lack  of  discipline  of  some 
United  Nations  troops  and  the  mentality  of 
'he  United  Nations  commanders,  a  series  of 
further  atrocities,  and  acta  of  pillage  would 
'hen  follow  I  will  give  aa  example  When  I 
was  in  Elisabeth  vllle.  President  Tshombe 
I  who.  Incidentally,  la  one  of  the  most  out- 
3t:indlng  African  leaders  I  have  ever  met)  re- 
ceived a  demand  for  the  dispatch  of  United 
Nations  forces  to  the  mining  towns  of  Jadot- 
few  dozen  mercenaries  remaining  in  those 
Vllle  and  Kolwezi.  ostensibly  to  apprehend  a 
districts  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
President  Tshombe  had  already  agreed  to  set 
up  mixed  commissions  of  United  Nations 
and  Katangan  officers  and  officials  for  the 
.Siune  purpose,  which  had  already  begun  their 
work  These  demands  were  later  withdrawn 
but.  having  regard  to  the  mood  of  the  United 
Nations  authorities  In  ElisabethvlUe,  such  a 
situation  could  occur  again. 

The  only  real  solution.  I  am  convinced,  i.s 
to  withdraw  the  United  Nations  troops,  tlrst 
from  ElisabethvlUe  and  secondly  fmm  the 
whole  of  Katanga,  when  I  believe  complete 
peace  and  quiet  could  be  soon  restored  But 
unless  there  Is  any  likelihood  of  this  arising 
In  the  near  future.  I  would  most  strongly 
urge  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  press  the 
United  Nations  authorities  in  New  York  to 
set  up  a  Judicial  commission  of  inquiry,  such 
aa  I  have  descrlt>ed. 

In  conclusion,  my  Lords.  I  would  only 
add  this  In  July  last  year,  a  great  and 
successful  International  fair  was  held  u\ 
EUsabethviUe  to  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  city  A  large 
sign  on  the  central  building  proclaimed  the 
slogan  of  the  fair — "Toward  a  Better  World  ' 
Today  that  sign  Is  riddled  with  United  Na- 
tions bullets  This  is  indeed  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
In  Katanga 


THE  SEPARATION  OP  CHURCH 
AND  STATE 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  on  March 
11.  1962.  W  W.  Plnlator.  pastor  of  the 
Pullen  Memorial  Baptist  Church  of 
Raleigh.  NC.  preached  a  remarkable 
sermon  entitled  "Christ  in  ConKress." 
which  deals  in  a  most  llluminatinK  way 
with  the  respective  roles  of  the  church 
and  the  state — a  matter  of  much  con- 
cern to  our  country.  I  believe  that  Mr 
Finlator's  observations  are  of  permanent 
value,  and  ought  to  be  made  available  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  for  con.sidera- 
tion  in  connection  with  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Consequently.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  sermon  be  printed  at 
this  point  .n  the  body  of  the  Record 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

Chri.st   in    Congress 
(By  Rev    W.  W    Plnlator  I 

There  Is  something  undlscourageahle  la 
the  manner  with  which  the  people  of  this 
church  go  about  the  educating  of  their  min- 
ister Hardly  a  week  passes  without  his  re- 
ceiving from  them  a  book,  an  article,  an 
address,  or  the  findings  of  some  study  com- 
mittee all  or  which  he  gladly  accepts  and 
carefully  reads  In  the  shared  hope  that  such 
an  educational  process  may  eventually  re- 
sult In  quality  preaching  So  keep  'hem 
cuming 

Last  Sunday  however  there  w.ia  .i  new 
wrinkle  Following  the  morning  service  he 
was   handed   at   the  door   a  copy   of   a   joint 


resolution  under  the  caption  "87ta  Congress. 
1st  Seaalon,  H.J.  Rea.  103.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  January  34.  1»61  "  This  of 
course  Is  'he  resolution  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  several  times  previously 
and  Is  known  as  the  Christian  amendment 
restjlutlon  Though  the  amendment  has 
little  chance  of  serious  consideration,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  It  has  picked  up  mure  sup- 
port among  Congressmen  than  heretofore.  It 
carries  ominous  overtones  and  dark  sugges- 
tions to  which  we  ought  all  to  be  alerted 
For  this  reason  the  resolution  forms  the  basis 
of  our  thinking  today,  and  the  moral  of  these 
opening  remarks  Is  Be  careful  what  you  pass 
on  to  the  pastor  It  might  turn  Into  a 
sermon 

Now  as  every  student  of  hmiUetlcs  knows, 
the  traditional  sermon  hns  an  intrfxluctlon 
thri-e  points  and  a  conclusion  Since  this 
resolution  has  the  built-in  cjntllne  of  an  in- 
troduction and  three  succeeding  sections 
I  shall  follow  It  point  by  p-iint.  and  then 
add  my  own  conclusion 

First,  the  Introduction  which  I  quote 
"Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Reiolred  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rfpmt-ntatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congreia  a^.t'-mbled  (  f i/-o-thirdt 
of  each.  House  concurrtng  thereini.  Tliat  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Con.stit  utlon  of  the 
United  States  which  .■shall  be  valid  to  al! 
intents  and  purp<i.>^e8  as  part  of  the  Constl- 
'utmn  when  ratified  by  convention  in  three- 
fojrths  of  the  several  Slates    ' 

Now  this  certainly  fulfill.s  the  Injunction 
of  'he  A[)ost;e  Paul  to  h.ive  al!  thintr.s  done 
decently  and  in  order  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  who  provided  for 
deliberate  and  orderly  chaiikce  In  the  Con- 
stitution There  are  always  [>eople  who  are 
unhappy  with  some  f)rov:sion  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  would  welcome  and  agitate 
fo-  certain  chauRea  In  it  Much  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
example,  is  lncrea.slne!y  restive  about  the 
first  arnendtnent  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  suppxirt  religious  In.'ititu- 
tlons  Investlgatlni?  committees  have  fre- 
quently Indlcited  their  Impatience  with  the 
fifth  amendment  which  protects  a  clfizeri 
from  belntr  coerced  t<>  te^^tlfy  against  him- 
self Many  of  our  southern  leaders  have 
for  years  attacked  the  14th  amendment 
which  makes  it  unconstitutional  for  any 
State  to  abridge  the  civil  liberties  of  a  citi- 
zen And  exponents  of  the  extreme  rlicht 
have  made  no  secret  of  their  ojxjpKitlon  to 
the  Ifith  amendment  which  authorizes  the 
lni[xi.=  itlon  of  the  inonie  tax  Any  of  the.'ie 
amendments  may  be  abrotrtiied  or  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Christian  amendment  new 
ones  added  if  a-s  Is  stated  ab.ive  a  two- 
thiids  majority  can  be  mustered  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  three-fourths  of 
the    States    follow    with    ratification 

But  Its  a  lonif.  long  way  to  Tlpperarv. 
and  we  can  pause  to  thank  God  for  the 
wisdom  and  farsU-htedness  of  those  FN. und- 
ine Fathers  who  made  -haiiKe  possible  but 
slow  Thev  thereby  gave  us  a  living  and 
dynamic  document  which  men  can  never 
freeze  into  Idolatry  and  which  will  therefore 
remain  not  a  ({od  f)vei  the  people  but  a 
servant  to  the  people  Thus  when  Congress 
Is  called  upon  to  exercise  lUelf  in  theological 
matters— and  specifically,  as  in  this  ca*e. 
Christoloi;ical  matters-the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  long  time  to  think  on 
and  reject  a  proposal  which  is  so  obviously 
uncon.stitutlonal   on    Its  face 

But  let  us  come  to  section  I.  and  I  quote 
•This  Nation  devoutly  recognizes  the  au- 
thority and  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  Saviour  and 
Ruler  of  Nations,  through  whom  are  be- 
stowed the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  " 
Shocking,  isnt  it'>  One  wonders  If  Congresn- 
mtn  Sura    of  Kentucky    who  Introduced  the 


reaolution.  and  the  conservative  Chrlatlan 
denominations  who  are  sponsoring  It,  really 
understand  the  first  amendment  where  Con- 
gress is  specifically  enjoined  against  making 
laws  respecting  the  establishment  at  religion 
and  which  has  consistently  been  Interpreted 
as  the  principle  of  church-state  aeparation. 
Look  at  the  adverb  "devoutly."  Plainly 
It  Is  Illegal  here  Men  can  and  should  be 
devout,  but  not  governments.  Let's  face  It 
What  we  have  required  of  our  Government. 
and  written  into  Its  Constitution.  Is  that  It 
be  neither  devout  or  undevout.  religious  or 
antireliglous.  but  that  It  remain  religiously 
neutral,  secular,  if  you  please.  The  Consti- 
tution, which  Is  very  much  the  work  of  men 
of  Christian  persuasion,  definitely  excludes 
all  religious  considerations  And  this  wis- 
dom has  been  abundantly  Justified.  In  no 
other  land  have  the  churches  so  prospered 
fur  180  years  as  In  the  United  Statea  under 
itci  religiously  neutral  Government.  Tet  here 
Is  a  resolution  providing  for  the  devout 
recognition  by  this  Nation,  not  of  Ood,  mind 
you.  not  of  the  Creator  who  has  endowed 
us  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  but  of 
"the  authority  and  law  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Saviour  and  Ruler  of  the  Nations  through 
whom  are  bestowed  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
God  "  In  plain  language  the  resolution  of- 
ficially escorts  Christ  into  Congress  and  pro- 
claims   America    officially    Christian. 

Briefly  three  comments  (1)  After  estab- 
lishing for  the  first  time  in  history  a  gov- 
ernment In  which  religion  and  state  were 
completely  separated,  thereby  eliminating 
the  scourge  of  rellgUjus  wars  that  had  dev- 
astated the  church-state  nations  of  Europe, 
we  have  now  swung  full  circle  Thoughtful 
observers  have  told  us  that  with  the  grad- 
ual absorption  of  the  American  churches 
Into  a  cult  of  patriotism  and  respectability, 
we  now  have  a  national  faith  which  Is  really 
more  the  established  church  we  thought  we 
had  abandoned  than  some  of  the  de  facto 
state  churches  of  Europe  This  Is  what  the 
Christian  amendment  would  make  final 
{2)  Once  we  declare  our  Nation  officially 
Christian  It  follows  that  the  declalona,  the 
diplomacy  and  the  foreign  p)ollcy  of  the  VS. 
G<ivernment  Is  undevtatlngly  Christian. 
This  Is  the  full-orbed  national  aelf-rlght- 
eousneas  which  we  have  been  grooming  for 
.come  time  and  which  Is  so  disastrous  to  the 
hard  give-and-take  encounters  and  the  la- 
borious conferences  between  nations  out  of 
which  .some  hop>e  and  peaceful  coexistence 
niiKhi  ome  Why  bother  with  the  U.N.  If 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  authority  of  the  United 
States^ 

The  prophetic  function  of  the  churches 
Is  smothered  In  this  national  Messlanlsm 
There  Is  simply  no  witness  to  the  God  who. 
as  Karl  Barth  has  told  us.  Is  over  against 
our  Nation  and  In  Judgment  upon  the  deeds 
of  men  and  nations  This  was  the  problem 
the  Hebrew  prophets  struggled  with  Isaiah 
told  the  national  and  spiritual  chauvinists 
of  Ills  day  that  the  pagan  Cyrus  was  actually 
called  by  Ood  t<-)  become  his  Instrument  In 
chastising  the  chosen  people  who  believed 
that  C.od  was  .so  wrapped  up  in  their  na- 
tional life  that  they  could  do  no  wrong 
and  sutTer  no  evil  One  sympathize*  with 
Martin  Luther  who  In  translating  the  Bible 
int4>  his  native  tongue  threw  down  his  pen 
m  exasperatton  when  he  came  to  the  proph- 
ets Buying.  "Ach.  GottI  It  Is  ao  difficult 
to  make  these  Hebrew  prophets  speak  Ger- 
man '  It  was  never  so  difficult  to  make 
them  speak  American  as  today  when  our 
churches  are  being  reduced  to  a  depart- 
ment (jf  religion  In  the  supernatlonallstlc 
cult  represented  by  the  Christian  amend- 
ment i3)  It  Is  a  dismal  commentary  on 
the  depth  of  our  the<jloglcal  thinking  that 
we  can  see  no  offense  to  the  gospel  in  call- 
ing America  "Christian  "  America  with  Its 
growing  crime  rat^.  Its  flaunting  of  moral 
standards  Its  racial  hostilities.  Ita  worship 
of   money    values  and  status  symbols,  "rec- 
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ognlz-es    the    authority    and    law    of    Jesus 
Christ  " 

What  law  and  authority?  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount?  The  Injunction  to  lose  life 
In  order  U)  find  It?  The  Invitation  to  leave 
all  and  follow  him.  seeking  first  the  king- 
dom of  Ood? 

"For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord.' 

More  briefly,  let  us  look  at  the  next  sec- 
i.ons  and  I  quote  section  2:  "This  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  Interpreted  so  as  to  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  any  particular 
ecclesiastical  organization,  or  In  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  rights  of  religious  freedom,  or 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  or  of  peaceful 
.issemblage  "  This  section  is  a  dead  give- 
away It  protests  too  much  By  Its  very 
denial  It  alTirms  Naturally  the  Christian 
amendment  will  not  set  up  the  Catholic  or 
the  Lutheran  or  the  Baptist  Church  or  any 
other  "particular  ecclesiastical  organization" 
iis  the  established  church  But  the  amend- 
ment names  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
authority  and  this  is  a  fatal  thing  to  do. 

For  this  Is  a  nation  in  which  40  percent 
of  the  remaining  12  million  Jews  live.  Shall 
their  constitution  officially  acknowledge  as 
spiritual  authority  what  their  synagogues 
cannot?  In  this  Nation  there  are  growing 
luimbers  of  Moslem  and  Hindu  citizens. 
Shall  their  constitution  acknowledge  a 
hplrltual  authority  which  their  Koran  and 
Veda  cannot?  In  this  Nation  there  are 
millions  of  unchurched  people  and  profess- 
ing atheists.  Shall  their  constitution  ac- 
knowledge a  spiritual  authority  which  In 
coiisclence   they   have   not  and   cannot ' 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  this  section  hastens 
to  assure  such  people  that  there  will  be  no 
abridgment  of  their  freedom  In  religion, 
speech,  press,  and  assembly  Heaven  knows, 
and  all  who  have  read  history  know,  that 
these  freedoms  are  always  Imperiled  when  a 
majority  of  f>eople  decide  that  this  shall  be 
our  way  of  life  and  that  shall  be  our  ac- 
cepted faith  and  yonder  shall  be  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  Interests  He 

Finally  the  last  section,  and  once  more  I 
quote  "Congress  shall  have  power  In  such 
cases  as  It  may  deem  proper,  to  provide  a 
suitable  oath  or  affirmation  for  citizens 
whose  religious  scruples  prevent  them  from 
giving  unqualified  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  herein  amended."  Now  while  I 
am  intuitively  allergic  to  all  oath  taking 
and  disclaimer  affidavits  (preferring  the 
simple  New  Testament  "let  your  yea  be  yea 
and  your  nay  be  nay  and  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these  cometh  from  the  Evil 
One"),  I  realize  the  propriety  of  requiring 
public  officials  to  swear  ( affirm  i  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
here  again  we  see  the  self-exposure  of  the 
Christian  amendment  There  will  be  citi- 
zens. It  bleakly  acknowledges,  who  will  have 
what  it  calls  religious  scruples  against  tak- 
ing an  oath  to  uphold  a  document  that  dis- 
criminates against  their  religion  or.  what  Is 
Just  as  bad.  against  their  freedom  to  chooee 
no  religion.  So  for  them  "In  such  cases " 
(n<5te  how  each  must  oome  hat  in  hand), 
where  Congress  "deems  profjer"  (note  the 
condescension ) ,  "a  suitable  oath  or  affirma- 
tion" (note  the  all-competent  spiritual 
know-how),  will  be  provided.  This  I  sub- 
mit Is  a  civil  monstrosity  and  a  spiritual 
blasphemy  How  it  could  be  affirmed  either 
in  the  name  of  the  democratic  state  or  the 
Christian  church  Is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  basis 
that  men  are  Joining  together  in  our  day 
what  our  forefathers  hoped  In  their  day  had 
been  forever  put  asunder.  Listen  to  these 
words  from  M.  M.  Thomas,  an  Indian 
Christian  layman,  speaking  to  the  Third  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  In 
New  Delhi. 

"The  religious  minorities  tend  to  feel  and 
often  come  to  be  treated  as  aliens:   In  any 


case.  It  leads  to  the  division  of  citizens  into 
first-class  and  second-class  citizens.  While  It 
may  appear  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the 
country.  In  fact  It  may  become  a  source  of 
disaffection  and  dlvlslveness.  Above  all. 
since  traditional  religion  and  traditional 
static  social  order  go  together,  the  state 
sanction  of  traditional  religion  will  mean  in 
some  sense  a  hindrance  to  radical  changes  in 
the  direction  of  fundamental  human  rights 
and  social  Justice." 

Other  fairy  tales  may  have  happy  endings. 
but  not  this  one.  The  advocates  of  the 
Christian  amendment  begin  as  forerunners 
of  the  millennium  and  end  as  apostles  of  dis- 
cord. They  set  religion  against  religion  and 
citizen  against  citizen.  They  revive  the 
ancient  blunder  of  the  Emperor  Constantlne 
from  which  the  church  has  never  recovered. 
They  envision  an  established  Christianity 
with  lofty  tolerance  for  those  who  Just  cant 
go  along.  They  invest  this  Nation  with  an 
aura  of  divine  approval  which  makes 
crusades  against  atheistic  and  materialistic 
nations  so  easy.  They  give  sanction  to  a 
static  order  in  a  time  when  creative  change 
Is  desperately  needed.  They  put  Christ  into 
the  Constitution  and  hope  thereby  to  end 
all   theological   struggle. 

For  centuries  the  best  minds  in  the  church 
have  agonized  over  the  nature  and  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ.  At  long  last  both  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  communions  have  been  able 
In  the  ecumenical  movement  of  our  day  to 
accept  as  a  basis  of  their  unity  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  the  simple  statement: 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  But  here  Is  a  proposal 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  Him  "Saviour  and  Ruler  of  Nations," 
One  whom  this  Nation  "devoutly"  recognizes 
as  possessing  "atuhority  and  law,"  and 
through  whom  "are  bestowed  the  blessings 
of  Almighty  God."  And  should  there  be  any 
misunderstanding  of  this  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution it  shall  of  course  be  the  province 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hand  down  the 
right — shall  we  say  the  Infallible — decision 
on   the   n-^iture   and   mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  enough.  You  see  the  p>oint.  Let  us 
then  direct  our  opposition  not  against  those 
misguided,  if  sincere,  men  who  in  every  age 
falsely  believe  that  the  Gc)Sf>€l  may  be  en- 
larged by  official  recognition.  Let  us  rather 
oppose  with  every  fiber  of  our  being  that 
mentality  which  is  afraid  for  the  witness  of 
our  faith  to  stand  upon  Its  own  feet  in  the 
free  and  open  market  of  clashing  ideologies 
and  philosophies.  Let  us  Insist  as  did  our 
forefathers  that  our  Government  support  no 
religion  and  oppose  no  religion.  Let  us  in 
short  keep  Christ  officially  out  of  the  Halls 
of  Congress  In  order  that  we  might  liberate 
Him  In  the  hearts  of  men — including 
Congressmen. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  THOMAS  C. 
HENNINGS.  SR. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  the 
Senate  of  the  death  of  one  of  my  State's 
foremost  citizens,  indeed,  one  of  our  Na- 
tions  foremost  citizens,  Judge  Thomas 
C.  Hennings,  Sr.,  father  of  the  late  be- 
loved Senator  Tom  Hennings. 

Judge  Hennings  was  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  I  ever  met.  He  always  had 
the  greatest  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  others.  He  W8us  never  too  busy  but 
that  he  had  time  to  share  his  wisdom 
with  others.  He  had  the  greatest  interest 
in  government  at  every  level.  While 
always  a  leader  in  Democratic  politics, 
he  only  ran  for  public  office  once  in  his 
life  and  that  was  his  successful  bid  for 
the  office  of  circuit  judge.  He  was  elected 
to  this  office  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 


century.  In  recent  years,  he  traveled 
east  regularly  and  would  never  return  to 
St.  Louis  without  first  visiting  the 
United  Nations  Greneral  Assembly  if  it 
was  in  session. 

At  70  years  of  age,  he  participated  in 
what  he  termed  "the  most  important  ac- 
tivity of  my  career.  "  In  1943-45,  many 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  Missouri 
assembled  in  a  constitutional  convention 
at  Jefferson  City,  our  State  capital. 
Judge  Hennings  was  an  outstanding 
leader  of  this  convention.  Through  his 
diligence  and  determined  efforts,  a  num- 
ber of  very  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  constitution.  One  of  these 
required  that  justices  of  the  peace,  nc^- 
called  magistrate  judges,  be  members  of 
the  legal  profession. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  directly  felt  the 
influence  of  this  wonderful  gentleman. 
His  son  was  one  of  the  greatest  Senator'; 
Missouri  has  ever  sent  to  Congress.  The 
lessons  Tom  Hennings  learned  from  hi- 
father  in  his  formative  years  were  never 
forgotten. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
citizens.  The  death  of  Judge  Hennings 
clearly  demonstrates  the  basic  truth  of 
the  words  of  John  Donne  when  he  said. 
"Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls:   it  tolls  for  thee." 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago,  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  printed  an  ar- 
ticle concerning  Judge  Hennings  as  he 
neared  his  85th  birthday,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows: 

Judge   Hennings   Near   85 — Still   Active   in 
Law.  He  Hopes  He  Nevis  Has  To  Retire 

(By   Sue   Ann    Wood) 

Judge  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Sr.,  can  look 
out  the  window  of  his  15th-floor  law  office 
and  see  the  dome  of  the  old  courthouse, 
where  he  served  as  a  circuit  judge  nearly  a 
half  century  ago. 

Soon  to  reach  his  85th  birthday,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  Judge  Hennings  is  the  oldest  sur- 
viving former  circuit  Judge  of  St.  Louis  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
city  and  State. 

Still  alert  and  active  in  his  law  firm. 
Green,  Hennings,  Henry  &  Evans — although 
now  on  something  of  an  "emeritus  basis." 
he  explains — Judge  Hennings  waves  off  the 
title  of  "senior  citizen." 

"I  hope  I  never  have  to  retire  completely." 
he  told  an  Interviewer  this  week.  "Unless  a 
man  has  a  real  hobby,  he  should  continue 
working  as  long  as  he  can." 

"Ever  since  I  was  13  years  old,  I've  wanted 
to  be  a  lawyer,"  he  continued. 

Even  though  a  large  part  of  his  career 
was  spent  as  an  officer  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Judge  Hennings  re- 
mained in  the  legal  end  of  banking.  In  charge 
of  trusts  and  estates,  during  that  period. 

LIFELONG    DEMOCRAT 

Judge  Hennings,  a  lifelong  Democrat,  al- 
ways has  been  a  leader  In  Democratic  politics 
in  the  State  but  the  only  time  he  ran  for 
office  was  In  his  successful  bid  for  the  circuit 
Judgeship. 

He  passed  on  his  successful  campaigning 
ways  to  his  son,  now  Missouri's  senior 
Senator,  Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr. 

"I  always  felt  that  I  missed  an  experience 
in  not  running  for  the  State  legislature," 
Judge  Hennings  mused.  "But  I  got  my  op- 
portunity   for    legislative    experience    as    a 
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delegate       to      the      SUte      conxtttutlonal 
convention." 

Tliat  experience  U  rated  aa  "the  most  Im- 
portant activity  of  my  career"  by  Judge 
Hennlngs. 

■One  of  the  greatest  groups  of  men  ever 
a.<wembic(l  In  this  State  noet  In  Jefferson 
City  In  1943-44  to  write  that  constitution." 
he  said.  "It  was  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  them  " 

Judge  Hennlngs  was  an  ouUt.indlng  leader 
of  the  convention,  as  observers  and  writers 
of  State  history  have  pointed  out.  He  went 
to  Jefferson  City  with  firm  convictions  about 
reforms  and  changes  which  he  believed  were 
necessary  In  the  State's  legal  and  govern- 
mental structures. 

HELPED  wrTH  axroKMS 

Some  years  before  the  convention.  Judfc 
Hennlngs  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Missouri  Association  for  Criminal  Justice, 
which  prepared  a  SUte-wlde  Crime  Survey 
of  needed  changes  In  the  States  law  en- 
forcement system. 

Its  recommendations  Included  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  highway  patrol,  rule- 
making powers  for  the  State  supreme  court, 
limited  parole  power  for  the  governm.'nt 
and  setting  up  a  parole  boaril  It  also 
urged  that  Justices  of  the  peace- -8tron»;holds 
of  political  patronage — should  be  lawyers. 

Judge  Hennlngs  believed  strongly  in  the.se 
reforms  and  helped  to  write  many  nf  them 
into  the  State  constitution  He  chiicicles 
as  he  recalls  how  a  group  of  worried  politi- 
cians tried  to  talk  him  out  of  his  stand 
on  requiring  that  Justices  of  the  peace  (now- 
called   magistrate   judges)    must    be    lawyers. 

•One  of  them  was  a  union  num.  '  the 
Judge  said  I  told  him  'You  stand  up 
for  union  people  Well,  I  belong  to  the 
lawyers'  union  '  They  were  startled  bur  I 
made  my  p<jint." 

The  provision  was  adopted  by  the 
convention 

I.V     EVERY     COfNTY 

Judge  Hennlngs'  Interest  In  progressive 
Judicial  and  political  ideas  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  his  career  He  was  one  of  the 
firnt  juvenile  Judges  in  St    Loula.  in   1913 

Back  In  those  days,  the  Democrats  were 
new  to  political   power  In  St.  Louis 

"The  Democrats  bad  been  in  the  same 
position  that  the  Republicans  are  now  in  St 
Louis,"  Judge  Hennlngs  said  "The  city  had 
been  a  Republican  stronghold,  until  Theodore 
Roosevelt  bolted  from  the  party  In  1913  and 
all   the   Democrats  won   " 

Judges  were  on  the  party  tickets  then,  and 
had  to  run  in  primary  and  general  electioru 

"Usually,  the  party  selected  gray-bearded 
distinguished  men  as  candidates  for  Judge- 
ships, "  he  said.  "But  the  Democrats  couldn't 
get  any  old  fellows  to  run.  AU  of  us  who 
were  elected   that  year   were   young." 

Judge  Hennlngs  has  been  in  every  county 
of  the  State"  campaigning.  'When  he  began 
his  banking  career,  he  gave  up  many  of  his 
p)olitlcal  activities  but  maintained  an  active 
interest 

I've  known  every  Missouri  Governor  and 
St  Louis  mayor  for  the  past  50  years.  "  he 
said.  "Naturally,  I've  known  the  E>emocratlc 
ones    better    than    the    Republicans   " 

His   pride   in    his  son   is   reflected    in   every 
remark   Judge   Hennlngs   makes   about    him 
He  stresses  that  he  has  never  attempted   to 
Influence   his   son's   congressional    pction.s   or 
appointments  in  any  way.  but  concedes  tha* 
■  In  our  basic  beliefs,  we  think  alike   " 

CIVIL    WAa   LaAOEX 

Besides  his  political  and  professional  ac- 
tivities throuKh  the  years.  Judge  Hennlngs 
has  been  a  leader  In  numerous  civic  proj- 
ects. He  was  one  of  six  leading  citizens 
who  founded  the  Community  Chest  here  in 
1923  and  led  in  "the  real  job  of  selling  the 
idea  to  the  people  " 

His  Interest  In  young  people  has  never 
dimmed       On     his    desk    daily     are     letters 


from  the  School  of  the  Osarks,  which  he 
served  as  board  member  for  majiy  years 
and  still  aervee  aa  lefal  adviser.  He  waa 
honored  aa  "Big  Brother  of  the  Tear  "  In  St. 
Louis  5  years  ago.  In  rec<ignltioa  of  hla 
long  service  to  teenagers. 

AiK>ther  of  hla  favorite  projects  la  the 
Thomas  Dunn  Memorial,  which  operates 
residential  and  recreational  facilities  for 
needy  boys. 

VISITS    >>TriLr.    DAIl.T 

Pnr  n  years.  Judge  Hennlngs  was  on  the 
Ixinrd  of  the  city  art  museum  -a  i»r)*itlon 
he  gave  up  3  years  ago  "to  give  a  youn)?er 
person  a  chance  " 

"I  dont  like  modern  art  anyhow  "  he 
added   with  a  grin 

On  the  walls  of  his  omre  in  the  Boatmen's 
Bank  Building  are  prints  of  two  paintings 
which  rank  higher  In  the  Judge's  favor  - 
Pranz  Hals'  "Laughlni?  Cavalier"  and  Hol- 
bein s  {X)rtralt  of  Era.smus,  whrim  Judge 
Henntnijs  cnlLs  the  "irren'j'sr  sch  lar  who 
over  lived  " 

Judge  Hennlngs  comes  to  his  i^n-e  daily 
.ifter  taking  his  morning  w.ilk  near  the 
I*«rk  PlHza  Hotel  where  he  and  his  wife 
live 

l.lKe  ff-:;  )w  Dem.crat  Harry  Truman  he  Is 
a  great  believer  in  walking  He  (wanetime.s 
walks  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  morning 
usually  through  Forest  Park 

Swimming  is  another  of  Judge  Hennlngs' 
favorite  activities  About  once  a  we«-k.  he 
take.s  a  morning  swim  in  the  Forest  Hark 
Highlands  piol.  wht-re  he  has  bet-n  a  regular 
visitor  for  40  years 

On  <icra3lonaI  trips  to  the  East  he  m.ikes 
.1  pouit  of  stopping  by  Washing' on  DC.  to 
visit  his  -son.  His  daughter.  Mrs  Uavid 
rea-sdile     h.es    iii    St     ly4iuis    founty 

Prom  his  desk.  Judge  Hennlngs  can  Utot 
out  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  a  scetie  of 
which  he  never  tires  It  flows  past  the  site  of 
many  memories,  like  the  old  courthouse. 
where  he  worked  as  a  title  examiner  in  the 
recorder  of  deeds  orUce  while  studying  law 
at  Washington  University 

A  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson  holds  a  place 
of  honor  on  the  wall  opposite  his  office 
window 

LOOKH     WITH     PaiL>iu 

Just  as  Jefferson  considered  hl.s  part  In 
writing  the  US  Conatltution  one  of  his 
proudest  achievements,  so  Judge  Hennlngs 
looks  back  with  pride  on  his  role  In  shaping 
Missouri's  present  constitution 

On  his  70th  birthday.  September  11.  1944. 
the  State  constitutional  convention  paused 
in  its  deliberations  to  p»y  tribute  fo  one  of 
its  delegates 

A  resolution  was  p.tssed.  honoring  Thomas 
C  Hennlngs.  Sr  .  for  his  "long  experience  as 
an  outstanding  lawyer  and  Jurist  •  •  •  his 
daily  diligent  attendance  and  devotion  to 
convention  »>)rk  •  •  •  a  courteous  gentle- 
n'.an.  and  a  flne  companion." 

'Therefore  be  it  Resulvfd  the  nvtlon 
continued.  "That  this  convention  extend  its 
congratulations  to  Judge  Hennlngs  and  wish 
him  many,  many  more  years  of  health  and 
happiness  in  which  he  may  contribute  to 
the  welf.u-e  jf  his  city,  his  Stale,  and  his 
country  " 

That  same  wish  will  he  In  the  hearts  of 
the  hundreds  of  friends  and  admirers  of 
Judge  Hennlngs  on  another  milestone  of  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  his  85th 
birthday     next  month. 


REDEVELOPMENT  OF  STORM - 
DAMAGED  SHORE  AREAS 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23  I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  a  study  be  made  o!  the 
frequency  of  damaging  storms  and  tides 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  so  that  current 
reconstr-uction    of    the    area    from    New 


York  to  Cape  Hatteras  can  be  planned 
to  provide  for  tidal  plain  zoning  and  m- 
tabllshment  of  public  access  recreation 
areas  where  they  are  needed  and 
advisable. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  im- 
mediately undertook  a  study  of  the  situ- 
ation. Parties  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment experts  and  the  State  officials 
surveyed  the  coastline.  A  series  of  con- 
ferences has  been  held  with  each  of  the 
States  Involved.  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey  has  called  a  con- 
ference of  State  and  Federal  officials 
concerned  in  Newaik,  N.J.,  next  Wednes- 
day. April  18  I  am  extremely 
gratified  at  the  prospects  of  sound  re- 
development in  much  of  the  storm- 
damaced  area,  and  that  the  situation  is 
workini,'  out  so  well.  There  is  now  real 
hope  that,  instead  of  rushing  In  to  re- 
.store  work^  and  buildings  In  areas  re- 
peatedly .subject  to  damage,  wiser  plans 
will  be  followed,  private  investment  will 
be  protected  against  a  repetition  of  this 
.springs  losses,  and  greatly  needed 
recreation  areas  will  be  provided 

The  Engineering  News-Record  of 
March  29  has  commented  with  apprcrval 
on  the  effort  The  editoriiU  says:  "When 
nature  demonstrates  time  and  again 
With  her  special  and  practically  ir- 
iTsi.stible  form  of  coastal  urban  rede- 
velopment it  IS  time  to  take  the  hint — 
lca\t'  the  teaches  to  the  waves.  Tlde- 
ha/ard  zoning,  while  preserving  beaches 
foi  ii-ci cation,  would  also  eliminate  the 
hi^h  cost  of  hmh  tides  ' 

Mi  President.  I  ask  unan-mous  con- 
-sent  to  include  the  text  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Reci>rd 

There  bcinK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows. 

DontC'io  (  I  cxj  I  r<CAa  TiiK  WATn 

The  damage  caused  this  month  by  high 
tides  and  winds  along  the  entire  east  ooaat 
(Engineering  News-Record.  Mar.  23,  p  60) 
should  focus  new  and  needed  attention  on 
beach  protection  meaaurea.  The  first  at^n 
of  this  attention,  and  a  welcooM  one.  ootnes 
from  Senator  Clinton  P.  AtnmmMom,  Demo- 
crat of  New  Mexico  Noting  that  after  erery 
major  storm.  Federal  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies have  to  provide  relief  for  dtlaens  wboec 
homes  and  buslneaaes  have  been  waahed 
away  or  damaged,  the  Senator  suggeata  that 
maybe  the  beauty  of  the  surf  can  be  ot>- 
»er%ed  better  and  more  economically  from 
a  safe  di.!itance 

The  suggestion  was  made  in  a  letter  to 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  reeom- 
mending  a  study  be  made  to  see  whether 
there  should  be  zoning  along  the  ooact  to 
prevent  unwise  reconstruction  in  shore  areas 
likely  to  be  hit  by  future  high  tl<la«  and 
coastal  storms  And  Secretary  Udall  p*aeed 
the  idea  along  to  the  Oovernora  of  three  of 
the  worst  affected  Slates.  Delaware,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Virginia. 

These  little  Incidents  have  been  pretty 
much  overlooked  amidst  the  huatle  and 
bustle  In  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
to  appropriate  money  for  dlaaatcr  relief. 
NeTertheless  they  Initiate  a  constructlTS  line 
of  thought  Not  only  should  many  coastal 
areas  be  zoned  so  that  unwlaely  built  homes 
and  businesses  don't  go  out  with  the  tktea, 
but  the  idea  la  also  compatible  with  efforts 
to  preserve  large  beach  areas  on  all  «rf  our 
coastal  fronts  for  public  parka. 

Too  much  of  our  beautiful  coastline  has 
already  been  desecrated  with  a  hodfepodge 
of  cottages  and  amuaement  parks.  When 
nature   demonstrates   time    and   again   with 
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her  special  and  practically  Irresistible  form 
ii(  coastal  urban  redevelopment,  It's  time  to 
take  the  hint-  leave  the  beaches  to  the 
waxes  Tide-hazard  zoning,  while  preserving 
b«M<  hes  for  recreation,  would  also  eliminate 
llie  high  cost  of  high  tides. 


SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION— 
FREEPORT.  TEX.  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PLANT 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  great  and  continuing  in- 
terest displayed  in  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  "Survey  of  the  Preeport, 
Tex  .  Demonstration  Plant,"  together 
With  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
Charles  F.  MacGowan,  Director  of  the 
OfTice  of  Saline  Water,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record. 

The  survey,  one  that  I  trust  will  estab- 
li.sh  a  continuing  method  of  analyzing  all 
of  the  proce.sses  now  being  utilized  in  the 
presently  authorized  demonstration 
plants,  indicates  certain  changes  that 
.should  be  incorporated  to  increase  the 
efTicicncy  of  the  Freeport  installation. 
Expel  imentation  is  the  mother  of  prog- 
ress and  only  with  continuing  experi- 
ments and  intelligent  analyzing  of  the 
results  of  these  experiments  can  we  con- 
tinue to  advance  toward  our  announced 
t:oal  of  the  production  of  good  economic 
water  from  the  sea.  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  being  done,  and  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  the  Secretary  and 
his  vei-y  capable  staff  for  their  cor\scien- 
tious  efTorts  in  this  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SitRVKT   or  THE   FattPORT.  Tex  .  DEMONsraA- 
TioN    Plant 

On  February  28.  1962,  the  sea  water  con- 
version system  at  F*reep<jrt.  Tex  ,  was  shut 
down  according  to  plans  for  the  purpose  of 
an  extensive  examination  and  determination 
of  the  condition  of  most  of  the  equipment 
and  facilities  The  plant  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  6  months  operating  dally 
between  90  percent  and  100  percent  of 
capacity  The  last  sustained  run  was  for  a 
I)erl(.)d  of  5  months 

On  the  whole  and  considering  the  experi- 
mental approach  to  the  use  of  steel  mate- 
rials in  certain  areas,  and  the  use  of 
standardized  machinery  components  as 
specified  by  the  architect  and  engineer,  al- 
though modified  to  some  extent  by  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water,  the  plant  is  In  gtx^d  condi- 
tion  and    is  meeting  our  exjiectations. 

Some  important  desien  changes  will  be 
required  for  future  distillation  plants  such 
as  the  following  : 

1  The  necessity  for  the  use  of  other  than 
kteel  materials  in  the  seawater  intake  lines 
ahead   of    the   deaerator 

2  The  dLscontinuance  of  the  use  of  steel 
tubing  in  heat  exchanger  apparatus. 

3  More  confining  and  quality  architec- 
tural and  engineering  specifications  are  nec- 
essary in  the  description  of  the  required 
pumps,  electrical  apparatus  other  than  mo- 
tors and  the  heat  exchanger  design. 

4  More  automatic  control  and  instrumen- 
tation must  be  provided 

There  are  some  problems  of  water  distri- 
bution to  the  evaporator  tubes  and  some 
nunor  scaling  problems  a.«  a  result,  but  these 
problems  can  be  corrected  by  proper  desi'jn. 
I'ertain  minor  modifications  are  planned  for 
the  correction  at  Freejiort  Some  steel  tub- 
ina;  will   be  replaced 

Our  continuing  efforts  at  Freerort  is 
toward    the   demonstration  of  "the   reliabil- 


ity, engineering,  operating  and  economical 
potentials  of  •  •  •  water  conversion  proc- 
esses" as  required  by  law.  A  sea  or  brackish 
water  conversion  process  supplying  water 
"lor  agricultural,  industrial,  municipal,  and 
other  beneficial  consvimptlve  uses"  must  be 
regarded  as  a  long  life  utility  and  our  efforts 
must  be  directed  to  the  selection  and  use  of 
materials  and  machinery  of  a  quality  to 
provide  for  the  lowest  cost  over  the  long- 
time amortization  period. 


U.S.  Department 

or  the  Interior. 
Office  of  Saline  Water, 
Washington.  DC.  April  5,  1962. 
Hon.   Clinton   P.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson  :  We  recently 
performed  an  examination  of  the  Freeport, 
Tex,  conversion  plant  during  a  scheduled 
shutdown  of  the  facilities.  Until  It  was 
taken  off  the  line,  the  plant  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  5  months.  The  plant  was  put 
on  the  line  October  4  and  taken  off  Febru- 
ary 28  with  shutdowns  of  very  short  dura- 
tions (an  hour  or  so).  It  was  our  purpose 
to  Inspect  the  plant,  appraise  Its  condition, 
and  perform  needed  minor  repairs. 

Knowing  of  your  interests  In  both  this 
program  and  the  first  demonstration  plant, 
I  have  asked  for  a  special  report.  This  re- 
port has  been  drafted,  and  I  am  presenting 
it  herewith.  In  general,  the  plant  Is  in 
excellent  condition.  Some  design  revisions 
appear  to  be  Indicated.  Among  these  latter 
revisions  seems  to  be  the  necessity  for  use 
of  materials  other  than  steel  In  nonde- 
aerated  sea  water,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
alloys  in  some  of  the  severe  heat  exchanger 
services. 

I  trust  you  will  find  this  report  of  Interest. 

Best  wishes  and  kindest  (personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  F.  MacGowan, 

Dtrecfor. 


THE  DESTRUCTIVE  COMPETITION 
OP  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  NAVAL  SHIPYARDS 
WITH  PRIVATE  SHIPYARDS 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  demands  tiiat 
the  muscle  and  fiber  of  our  military  pos- 
ture must  be  strong  and  taut,  but  with- 
out fat  or  flabbiness.  This  Is  not  a  parti- 
san proposition  but  an  ail-American 
attitude.  Democrat,  Republican,  inde- 
pendent, liberal  and  conservative  alike 
expect  the  most  for  every  dollar  appro- 
priated for  defense  purposes.  Urgently 
needed  defense  dollars  must  be  saved 
without  weakening  our  capacity  to  sur- 
vive under  all  circumstances  as  a  nation 
and  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 

I  have  therefore  been  disturbed,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  continuing  evidences 
that  higher  costs  for  Navy  shipwork  in 
the  naval  shipyards  are  condoned  in  al- 
most absolute  disregard  for  the  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  which  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  way  of  life. 

The  balance  between  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  budget  proposed  for 
fiscal  1963  is  marginal  to  say  the  least, 
and  a  business  decline  in  one  or  more 
segments  of  industry  could  easily  cause 
a  deficit.  This  is  axiomatic.  But,  while 
private  yards  have  been  forced  to  shut 
down,  the  Government-owned  naval 
shipyards  have  been  operating  at  an 
optimum  of  capacity.  By  contrast, 
capacity  in  the  privately  owned,  tax- 
producing  sector  of  the  Nation's  ship- 


building and  ship-repairing  industry  re- 
mains Idle. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  trying  to 
focus  attention  on  this  paradox,  and  my 
colleagues  might  therefore  be  interested 
in  the  full  flavor  of  my  recent  corre- 
spondence with  Budget  Director  David 
E.  Bell,  demonstrating  the  destructive 
manner  in  which  public  shipyards  are 
competing  with  private  shipyards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  entire  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.shington,  B.C.,  February  12,  1962. 
Hon.  David  E.  Bell. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  Your  letter  of  January  31 
concerning  the  continued  high-level  opera- 
tions of  high-cost,  tax-free  Government- 
owned  naval  shipyards  is  acknowledged.  In 
my  years  of  public  service,  I  have  never  be- 
fore seen  a  more  superficial  treatment  of  a 
serious  problem  by  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  arguments  in  your  letter  are  the  very 
same  arguments  which  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  advanced  many  times  before.  The 
similarity  in  the  line  of  reasoning  Is  unmis- 
takable. Some  very  indefensible  statements 
have  thus  been  casually  accepted.  In  my 
opinion,  "an  objective  review"  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  behind  those  statements 
still  has  not  been  accomplished. 

You  say:  ••  •  •  the  Navy  believes  that  the 
cost  of  ship  repairs  performed  at  public 
yards  are  very  close  to  those  of  private  in- 
dustry." Against  the  background  of  testi- 
mony by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
on  May  9,  1961,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations,  in 
which  it  was  clearly  asserted  that  costs  in 
the  naval  shipyards  were  as  much  as  lo 
percent  higher  than  in  the  private  yards, 
this  statement  Is  Irreconcilable,  unless  "very 
close"  Is  intended  to  mean  15  percent.  I 
am  advised  that  this  testimony  has  never 
been  revised  or  revoked.  It  was  the  same 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
had  this  to  say  In  House  Report  574  (87th 
Cong..  1st  sess.)  : 

"The  committee  is  not  convinced  that  pro- 
curement officials  of  the  several  services  are 
properly  utilizing  the  production  base  avail- 
able to  them  In  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  manner.  •  •  •  Particularly  Is  there 
a  need  for  further  studies  of  the  policies 
relating  to  the  awarding  of  contracts  to  pri- 
vate and  naval  shipyards.  The  committee 
is  not  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  Is  taking  proper  advantage  of  the 
strong  element  of  competition  which  is 
available  In  the  shipbuilding  and  repa.r 
field." 

Fifteen  percent  (and  I  personally  believe 
the  ultimate  difference  to  be  even  greater) 
of  the  $7  billion  figure  to  which  you  refer 
Is  slightly  more  than  $1  billion.  This 
amount,  lor  your  information,  would  go 
far  in  replacing  some  of  the  obsolete  ships 
which  Navy  officials  are  at  this  very  moment 
decrying.  This  amount  Is  also  equal  to  the 
total  appropriations  requested  for  all  Corps 
of  Engineers  civil  works  projects  through- 
out the  entire  country  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  In  other  words,  critical  funds  that 
could  otherwise  be  put  to  constructive  use 
in  the  national  welfare  are  being  arbitrarily 
dissipated. 

You  say  "there  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing" as  to  "the  economic  health  of  the 
private   shipbuilding    and   repair    industry." 
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Z  shouid  like  to  sua«st  that  tb»  mlsundsr- 
■tandlng  exl«t«  only  In  the  minds  and  Inukf- 
Inatlona  of  Uioee  who  eeek  to  praaerve  for 
■elflab  reaaona  the  myth  of  the  unaaaall- 
able  functions  of  the  naval  ahlpyard  com- 
plex. Here  again,  an  erroneoua  appralaal  has 
been  accepted  without  c(»auitlag  the  true 
facU.  It  >■  a  matter  of  poaltiT«  record  that 
more  than  20  privately  owned  shipyards 
have  gone  out  of  bualness  in  the  postwar 
years,  and  most  of  the  remaluliig  yards  are 
operating  at  far  less  than  full  capaclty 
Strangely  enough,  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  not  a  single  naral  shipyard  has  been 
closed  down,  aiul  unrealistic  employment 
and  work  levels  have  been  and  are  being 
maintained  In  these  Oovernment-owneit 
Government-operated  facilities  to  the  detri- 
ment of  free  enterprise,  our  tax-produclr.g 
system,  and  the  public  treasury 

The  availability  of  private  shipyard  faril- 
Itlea  which  are  not  now  being  utilized  f'>r 
naval  ship  procurements  Is  ample  refutation 
of  the  Implication  In  yovir  letter  that  "Pri- 
vate Industry,  to  accommodate  Increased 
and  more  complex  Bhlpwr>rk.  would  prob- 
ably require  additional  facilities  duplicating 
those  In  naval  shipyards."  To  the  contrary. 
It  seems  to  me,  the  naval  shipyards  have  al- 
ready dupUoated— and  Improperly  so — the 
facilities  of  private  Industry.  And,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  add  that  practically  all  of  this 
"more  complex  shlpwork"  represents  the 
original  efforts  of  private  Industry  and  pri- 
vate shlpyarda 

The  employment  statistics  quoted  In  your 
letter  are  a  "dead  giveaway"  of  the  manner 
in  which  self-serving  Navy  Department  state- 
ment* have  been  accepted  without  verifica- 
tion. There  is  only  one  yardstick  for  com- 
paring employment,  and  that  Is  In  terms 
of  navid  shlpwork  only.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  provided  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services  with  a  tabulation  in- 
dicating that,  on  this  basis,  employment  In 
the  navai  ahlpyaitls  has  In  mioat  years  since 
1944  averaged  tvlce,  or  more,  that  In  the 
private  yards.  Also,  on  this  basis,  recent 
Federal  statistics  show  that  employment  In 
the  naval  shipyards  Is  Increasing  while  em- 
ployment In  the  private  yards  Is  decreasing 
Surely  this  paradox  Is  not  In  the  national 
Interest,  particularly  when  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  has  said  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  should  do  nothing  which  private  en- 
terprise Is  able  to  do. 

Even  so.  your  letter  labors  the  point  that 
the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  Uiduotry 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  volume  of  naval 
ship  procurements  now  being  placed  with 
private  yards.  Though  faced  with  costly  and 
destructive  Federal  competition,  the  private 
shipyard  Industry  should  placidly  accept  a 
preservation  of  the  status  quo.  This  line  of 
argument  surprisingly  chooses  to  Ignore 
President  Kennedy's  statement  In  1960  that 

•••  •  •  Private  enterprise  under  our  sys- 
tem of  Oovernment  must  remain  the  basis 
of  our  economic  and  political  strength.  It 
Is  the  alternative  we  offer  to  communism. 
Government  must  do  orily  those  things  which 
private  enterprise  cannot  do  ' 

If  the.=ie  words  are  Interpreted  literally,  all 
Navy  shlpwork  should  go  to  the  private 
yards — for  there  Is  nothing  the  naval  yards 
are  doing  which  the  private  yards  cannot  do 
And.  in  the  latter  category,  I  certainly  In- 
clude support  of  the  Oeet  The  naval  ship- 
yards have  no  monopoly  on  skills,  facilities 
or  capahilltles. 

In  warUme.  it  was  the  private  shipyard 
industry,  not  the  naval  shipyards,  that  gave 
the  greatest  measures  of  support  to  the  naval 
fleet  Private  yards  can  do  the  same  now 
Under  modern-day  concept*  of  warfare,  when 
a  time  for  preparation  will  probably  not  be 
possible,  the  underlying  guide  for  naval  ship 
construction  and  repair  should  be  to  Insure 
the  Instant  availability  of  vessels  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  Government- 
and  that  lowest  possible  cost,  in  spite  of 
the  many  Insupportable  contentions  in  vour 


letter,  can  be  provided  by  the  private  shlp- 
yard  Industry.  Under  this  concept,  and  In 
keeping  with  the  precepts  of  free  enterprise, 
the  private  yards  should  have  first  considera- 
tion on  all  naval  shlpwork. 

Your  citation  of  the  1961  Report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Utilization  of  Naval 
Shipyard  FHClUtles  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  recalls  to  nilnd  this  pass- 
age from  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  AuKVist  11.  1961 

"Of  the  six  members  of  the  subcommittee 
(four  Democrats  and  two  Republicans)  fl\e 
are  from  naval  shipyard  distrlci.s. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  what  h.i.^  hap- 
pened. The  whole  subject  has  been  irealod 
ii.s  a  political  fijotball  for  years  T^e  best 
way  to  Correct  the  si:u.i'i<'n  •  •  •  is  to 
broaden  the  t>Hse  of  the  subcommittee  As 
matters  stand   it  Is  loaded   ' 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  this  report  can  hardiy  t>e 
characterized  <ui  an  objective  document,  and 
the  use  of  such  a  review  as  a  benchmaric  is 
unworthy  of  the  high  standards  which 
should  prevail  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Of  course,  on  any  and  every  occasion,  the 
Navy  Department  is  using  snd  will  continue 
to  do  so.  the  Special  Subcfinunlttees  Report 
f'T  self-serving  purposes 

The  entire  tenor  of  the  Justlflcatlun  for 
the  naval  shipyards — "Industrial  giants"  as 
the  Navy  frequently  likes  to  describe  them  - 
in  your  letter  seems  t<j  be  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facta  as  reported  in  the  public 
press  leas  than  6  months  ago  In  late 
August,  the  Nstlon  s  newspapers  carried 
reporU  that  the  President  had  vetoed  a 
Department  of  Defense  recommendation 
calling  for  the  "phasing  out"  of  the  San 
Francisco.  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyards  because  of  the  Berlin  crisis  The 
prepiu^tion  of  that  recommendation,  which 
has  never  been  dented,  must  have  sub- 
stantiated the  conviction  of  many.  Including 
those  in  high  authority  that  there  is  t<Hj 
much  capacity  in.  and  too  much  work  Roing 
to,  the  naval  shipyards 

More  recently,  on  January  6.  the  Navy 
Times  quotes  an  unidentifled  project  71 
spokesman  to  the  effect  that:  "at  least  three 
naval  shipyards  have  already  been  declared 
m  excess.'  At  least  one  of  these  will  prob- 
ably be  ordered  closed  within  the  next  2 
years,  he  said,  declining  to  specify  which  were 
excess  or  which  might  be  the  first  closed  " 

Admittedly,  this  Is  on  unofficial  publica- 
tion, but  these  latter  statements  plus  the 
earlier  undenled  reconruneudation  persuade 
me  to  the  point  of  view  that  there  La  a  sig- 
nificant body  of  opinion  elsewhere  In  the 
Government  which  wants  to  place  greater  re- 
liance on  the  private  shipyard  Industry  for 
naval  ship  procurements. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  situa- 
tion calls  for  a  more  objective  study  or  re- 
view than  Is  Indicated  by  your  letter  of  Jan- 
>:;»ry  31. 

Sincerely. 

John   Marskmi    Br-n.eii, 

V  S    Senator 

FxBcirrivE  Orrtcx  or  rut  P«esh)ent, 

BUBEAO    or    THE    BfDCET. 

Washington.  D  C  .  Janiutry  31,  196: 
Hon    JoHM  Makshalx  Butlm. 
US  Senate.  Waafiington.  D  C 

Dea«  SxNAToa  BiTi.ni-  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  C)ctot)er  26.  1961,  rec- 
ommending that  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Presidents  budget  for  1963.  the  planned 
assignment  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
work  to  public  and  private  facilities  be  given 
an  objective  review. 

During  the  formulation  of  ttie  President's 
budget,  the  points  raised  In  your  letter  were 
given  careful  consideration  Among  the  fac- 
tors considered  were  the  total  shipyard  ca- 
pacity required  to  meet  current  and  future 
needs,  the  difficulty  of  defining,  for  contract 
purposes,  the  repair  work  to  be  performed, 
fleet    operational    needs,     the    level    of    ship 


repair  capability  needed  to  meet  emargency 
demands;  and.  of  course,  the  cost  at  altamate 
methods.  Ai&oog  the  cost  factors  iBTOlved 
In  any  aubstantiai  transfer  of  ship  repair 
work  to  private  yards  are: 

1  Increui>ed  administration  and  supervi- 
sory costs  (ill  the  part  of  the  Navy 

2  Increased  technical  services  required,  as 
private  shipyards  receive  substantial  assist- 
ance of  this  kind  from  the  Navy  when  over- 
hauling a  Navy  ship  These  Include  design 
services,  material  procurements  and  assist- 
ance In  speclally.ed  areas  such  as  ordnance 
and  electronics. 

;i  Pruate  industry,  to  acconun<]date  In- 
creajied  and  more  complex  shlpwork.  would 
probably  require  additional  facllltlca  dupll- 
catlixg  thi-jee  la  uaval  shipyards.  Baaed  on 
past  experience,  the  likelihood  Is  that  such 
additional  facilities  would  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  direct  subsidy  or  as  part  of  con- 
tract cosU.  with  no  assurance  of  the  fleet 
receiving  full  and  Inunediate  reepooalveness 
as  provided  by  the  naval  shlpyarda. 

While  costs  of  repair  and  oonvcralosi  work 
at  pvtbllc  and  prlvste  shipyards  are  not  raad- 
Uy  comparable  because  of  the  dlBctilty  of 
reducing  them  to  a  common  basla.  the  Navy 
believes  that  the  cost  of  ship  repairs  per- 
formed St  public  yards  are  very  cloae  to  those 
of  private  Industry.  Due  to  this  lack  of  pre- 
cise comptirablllty.  the  Navy  cannot  eatlmate 
whether,  on  a  long-range  continuing  basis, 
there  would  be  any  savings,  or  greater  cost. 
resulting  from  the  award  of  more  ship  repair 
work  to  private  yards. 

With  regard  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
private  shipbuilding  and  repair  industry, 
there  seems  to  be  s  misunderstanding.  I 
am  Informed  that  private  yards  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  Nsvy  ship  construction  program 
having  an  overall  value  of  approxlmataly  ti 
billion,  and  that  these  yards  have  been 
receiving  approximately  MS  million  In  Kavy 
ship  repair  work  each  year.  The  total  dollar 
volume  of  Navy  shlpwork  currently  awarded 
Is  the  largest  ever  obUlned  by  private  In- 
dustry in  peaceUme  Navy  records  Indicate 
that  employment  at  private  yards  has  In- 
creased from  an  average  of  lOlJOO  In  fiscal 
1955  to  an  averatje  of  123  400  In  fiscal  1961. 
while  public  Bhipyard  employment  during 
the  same  period  decreased  from  112.126  to 
96,772.  Average  employment  on  Nary  work 
at  private  yards  during  fiecal  1961  was  the 
highest  in  7  years  Although  private  yards 
may  lack  full  utilization  In  merchant-type 
slupwork  construction,  the  strong  nucleus 
of  private  yard  skills  and  fscUlUee  ncrw  being 
supported  by  Navy  work  U  adequate  to  en- 
able the  industry  to  meet  expected  Wavy 
tasks  In  wartime. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  oonsldera- 
tion.s.  it  was  determined  that  any  subatan- 
Ual  transfer  of  ahlp  repair  work  from  public 
to  private  shipyards  would  not  be  In  the 
national  Interest.  The  outcome  of  this  re- 
view, as  Incorporated  In  the  1963  budget, 
Is  a  shipyard  work  program  of  about  $7  bil- 
lion, of  which  approximately  65  percent  is 
allocated  U)  private  shipyards — about  the 
same  proportion  as  at  present.  About  70 
percent  of  the  new  construction  shipbuild- 
ing program  will  be  accompllahed  In  private 
yards,  and  approximately  20  percent  (988 
million  I  of  the  ship  repair  and  Improvement 
work  during  1963  will  be  awarded  to  private 
yards.  It  U  believed  that  these  planned  as- 
signmenU  will  maintain  the  levels  of  prtrate 
and  public  shipyard  capability  nnnrs— rj  to 
meet  current  and  emergency  mlUtarj  pur- 
poses 

Extensive  hearings  on  utUlaatlon  of  the 
naval  shipyards  were  conducted  during  Jtily 
and  August  1961  by  s  Special  Suboocnmlttcc 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  special  subcommittee  reached  the  con- 
clusion. In  lu  Teport  dated  Septambar  19. 
1961,  that  any  curtailment  of  the  NaTy  ship- 
yard support  system  would  detract  from  the 
total  capability  of  our  naval  force*  and  con- 
sequently Impair  national  security. 
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Your  letter  of  January  17,  1962,  expressed 
;,!i  Interest  In  the  recommendations  aub- 
mitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  dis- 
cussion above  Is,  I  believe,  a  fair  summary  of 
the  principal  fsurtora  supporting  the  Secre- 
tary s  recommendations. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Elmoi  B    Staats. 

Acting  Director. 


ExBCumx  Orncx  or  the  Psesidxnt. 

BUXEAU  or  THX  Bttdcet. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  21, 19fl. 
11   n  John  Maashall  Butux, 
(   .s    Seriate.  Washington,  DC. 

Ulax  SEi«ATOE  Btm-Ki:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  26.  1961.  recommend- 
ing tliat  In  the  formulation  of  the  President's 
budi;et  for  1963  the  planned  assignment  of 
shipbuilding  and  similar  Work  to  public  and 
private  faculties  be  given  an  objective  review. 
I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  his 
recommendations  In  this  regard  and  can  as- 
sure yuu  that  In  the  formulation  of  the  1963 
budget  serloiis  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  reasoning  you  have  offered 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  E.  Bn.L, 

Director. 

Thi  SfccarTAay  or  the  Tkeasitit. 

Washington,  Sorember  3,  196 1. 
Dr.AX   Senatoe   Bun-iea:    1   have   read   with 
interest  your  thoughtful  letter  of  October  28 
in    which    you    discussed    the    operations   of 
Government -owned  naval  shipyards. 

1  do  Indeed  have  a  very  real  interest  In  the 
con.scrviitlon  of  tax  revenues  generally.  How- 
ever, the  acilvltlea  and  expenditures  of  the 
Dep.irUnent  of  the  Navy  are  outside  the  scope 
ol  my  responsibilities.  I  am  forwarding  your 
letter  to  David  Bell  for  review  and  comment 
since  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  control 
the  Defense  Department'*  requests  for  ap- 
propriations. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DovcLAS  Dillon. 

US.  Senate. 
Wa'i'iington.  D  C  .  October  26.  1961 
Mr    David  E   Bixl. 
Di'-crtor,  Bureau  Of  the  Budget, 
fiecutiie  Office  Buildtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

liZAtL  Ma.  Bcix:  As  you  proceed  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
1963.  may  I  call  your  attention  to  an  oppor- 
tunity whereby  the  Oovernment  can  reduce 
out -go  while  at  the  same  time  increase  In- 
come. I  refer  to  the  continuing  opportuni- 
ties to  save  appropriated  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
I'l  naval  veseels  through  a  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  private  shlpyiu^  facilities — oppor- 
tunities which  are  now  being  arbitrarily  dis- 
carded 

I  am  prompted  to  write  you  only  because 
offl'-lals  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  are  unwilling 
to  cf)ncede  that  the  operation  of  Oovern- 
ment-owned  naval  shlpyaixls  needlessly  con- 
sume tax  revenues  and  that  the  operation  of 
these  Federal  facilities  are  undermining  the 
niubiltzation  and  tax- producing  capability 
of  the  Nations  prlvateiy  owned  shipyard  In- 
dustry. Perhaps  you  and  your  associates  are 
disposed  to  give  this  matter  a  more  objec- 
tive review. 

Tlie  following  point*  might  be  helpful  in 
pl.iring   this  situation  in  sharp  focus: 

1  For  the  past  8  yeiirs,  total  employment 
lu  the  11  naval  shipyards  has  been  only 
slightly  leas  than  the  total  employment  In 
uU  private  shipyards  throughout  the  United 
■•States. 

2  More  strikingly,  there  are  today  about 
97,000  persons  employod  In  the  naval  ship- 
yards on  naval  shlpwork — the  private  yards 
have  47.000  on  the  same  work.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  In  all  of  the  yesrs  since  World  War  n, 
employment  on  naval  shlpwork  In  the  naval 
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shipyards  has  bemi  twice  as  great  as  that  in 
the  privrnto  yards. 

8.  During  ttM  last  •  years,  for  naval  ship 
repair*,  ftlleratlona  and  conversions,  the 
Navy  spent  an  average  of  #404  million  an- 
nually In  the  Oovernment -owned,  Oovern- 
ment-operated  shipyards,  and  an  average  of 
$128  million  In  private  yards.  It  Is  truly 
unrealistic  from  all  viewpoints  for  the  tax- 
free,  higher  cost  naval  shipyards  to  be  doing 
better  than  80  percent  of  this  work,  while 
the  taxpaylng,  lower  cost  private  yards  are 
awarded  the  balance  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis. 

4.  Under  peak  circumstances  in  World  War 
II,  11  naval  shipyards  supported  a  fleet  of 
10,000  vessels — today,  the  same  11  naval  ship- 
yards support  a  fleet  of  817  ships.  This 
means  that  during  the  war,  the  naval  ship- 
yards required  84  men  per  ship,  but  now, 
nearly  120  men  per  ship  are  needed. 

6.  The  Navy  admits  that  costs  are  as  much 
as  15  percent  higher  In  the  naval  shipyards 
than  In  the  private  yards,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  a  report  during  the  Ist  session  of 
the  87th  Congress,  suggested  that  the  Navy 
was  awarding  contracts  to  private  and  naval 
shipyards  in  an  uneconomic  and  unrealistic 
manner.  This  report  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Is  "not  con- 
vinced that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is 
taking  proper  advantage  of  the  strong  ele- 
ment ol  competition  which  is  available  In  the 
shipbuilding  and  repair  field." 

6  In  times  of  emergency,  it  Is  the  private 
yards  which  are  expected  to  perform  the 
majority  of  all  naval  vessel  work — but  In 
times  of  peace,  these  same  private  yards  are 
neglected  because  of  arbitrary  governmental 
action.  While  the  naval  shipyards  are  flour- 
ishing and  expanding,  the  private  yards  are 
declining  and  decreasing.  In  the  last  15 
years,  more  than  20  Important  private  yards 
on  all  coasts  have  gone  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  work,  and  many  of  the 
remaining  yards  are  operating  at  a  perilously 
low  level.  In  that  period,  all  of  the  naval 
shipyards  have  remained  open  and  prede- 
termined employment  levels  in  these  ship- 
yards are  maintained  through  the  assign- 
ment of  work  with  little  reference  to  the 
ultimate  cost  to  the  Government,  effect  upon 
our  economic  base  or  availability  of  pri- 
vately owned,  tax-producing  facilities.  Idle 
capacity  In  the  private  yards — and  there  is 
considerable  today — Is  hardly  contributing 
to  economic  health,  let  alone  to  national 
security. 

7.  In  World  War  II,  the  private  yard  side 
of  the  shipyard  complex  to  support  the  naval 
fleet  expanded  by  1,300  percent;  the  naval 
shipyard  side  expanded  by  300  percent.  Ob- 
viously, the  outstanding  performance  of  the 
private  yards.  In  a  time  of  extreme  urgency, 
greatly  enhanced  the  fleet's  effectiveness. 

8.  Recently,  whUe  private  shipyards  have 
been  forced  to  lay  people  off,  the  Govern - 
ment-owned.  Government-operated  ship- 
yards have  been  advertising  for  more  workers 
and  swelling  their  rolls  by  some  6,000  people. 
Ironically,  practically  all  of  the  additional 
persons  will  perform  work  which  could  and 
should  be  done  In  the  private  yards.  All  of 
this  goes  on  In  contradiction  to  our  compet- 
itive enterprise  system  which  has  tradi- 
tionally placed  supreme  reliance  on  privately 
owned,  tax-producing  faculties. 

9.  Naval  shipyards,  unlike  private  yards, 
are  Immune  from  aU  forms  of  taxation.  In 
addition  to  pajdng  no  taxes,  these  Federal 
facilities  pay  no  interest  on  borrowed  capital, 
charge  no  depreciation,  and  the  salaries  of 
assigned  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  are 
not  included  on  their  payrolls.  Likewise, 
the  "fringe  benefits"  of  Oovernment  person- 
nel are  not  included  In  their  costs. 

10.  Naval  shipyards  are  maintained,  im- 
proved atul  sometimes  expanded  by  public 
funds.  In  the  years  1945-61,  under  the  head- 
ing   of    "Military    Construction"    appropria- 


tions, the  naval  shipyards  have  recei^wl  • 
total  of  approximately  $180  million  for  these 
purposes,  and  the  indications  are  that  a 
modernization  program  for  all  of  these  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  operated  facllltiaa,  coat- 
ing approximately  $200  million,  will  be  in- 
stituted In  fiscal  1963.  These  capital  Items 
are  not  reflected  In  naval  shipyard  costs. 
But,  private  shipyards  are  commercial  enter- 
prises and  can  only  be  maintained.  Improved 
and  expanded  by  capital  generated  by  the 
competitive  enterprise  system — without  plac- 
ing a  further  burden  on  an  already  bur- 
dened public  Treasury  and  the  taxpayer. 

11.  Over  the  years,  thousands  of  naval 
vessels  of  all  types  and  categories,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex,  with  all  types 
of  propulsion  and  armament,  have  been  btdlt 
and  repaired  by  the  privately  owned  ship- 
yard Industry  of  the  United  States.  They 
obviously  have  the  necessary  faculties  and 
know-how.  There  Is  nothing  that  the  naval 
shipyards  are  doing  which  the  private  yards 
cannot  do — if  given  the  opportunity.  The 
latest  In  electronics  and  atomic  energy  are 
no  secrets  to  private  Industry,  for  in  reality, 
these  technological  advances  are  the  fruits 
of  development  and  manufacture  by  private 
industries. 

In  summary,  by  every  reasonable  yardstick, 
the  naval  shipyards  are  overutillzed  and 
the  private  yards  are  underutilized.  This 
imbalance  destroys  needed  tax  revenues  and 
excessively  drains  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
naval  shipyards  retain  for  themselves  work 
which  should  go  to  the  private  yards.  No 
other  major  Industry  in  the  United  States 
Is  confronted  with  the  same  Intense  form 
of  Government  competition.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  naval  fleet  would  not  be  Im- 
paired by  a  reversal  of  this  situation — to  the 
contrary,  the  shipyard  complex  to  support 
the  fleet  would  be  strengthened  and  Im- 
proved. There  would  be  Just  as  much  em- 
ployment for  skilled  shipyard  workers,  and 
the  local  and  national  economy  would  Im- 
prove. Defense  dollars  would  stretch  fur- 
ther, and  this  country  will  not  fall  deeper 
in  the  quicksand  of  nationalized  Industries. 

As  you  may  have  observed,  I  have,  in  the  * 
last  decade,  devoted  much  time  and  energy 
to  this  problem.  I  continue  to  beUeve  that 
the  arguments  of  Justification  put  forth  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  are  nothing  more  than 
self-serving  pronouncements,  completely 
contrary  to  our  longstanding  national  ob- 
jective that  "the  Federal  Government  will 
not  start  or  caSry  on  any  commercial-Indus- 
trial activity  to  provide  a  service  or  produc- 
tion for  Its  own  use,  If  such  production  or 
service  can  be  procured  from  private  enter- 
prise through  ordinary  business  channels." 
To  me,  it  Is  axiomatic  that  greater  reliance 
on  privately  owned  shipyard  facilities  will 
better  serve  the  Nation's  need  for  economic 
well-being,  and  thus  strengthen  the  ability 
of  our  economic  system  to  produce  the  funds 
to  pay  not  only  for  military  defense  but  for 
all  of  the  many  other  varied  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  an  assessment  of 
the  shipyard  complex  to  support  the  naval 
fleet  Is  made  from  the  standpoint  of  insur- 
ance, it  should  be  noted  that  greater  cover- 
age at  leaser  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
can  be  obtained  through  more  utilisation  of 
private  shipyards  for  naval  ship  procure- 
ments. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
advocate  the  elimination  of  naval  shipyards. 
I  do  say,  however,  that  employment  and  work 
levels  In  these  Government-owned,  Oovem- 
ment-operated  facilities  can  be  realistically 
reduced  at  a  great  saving  In  badly  needed 
tax  dollars.  There  are  efficient  private  ship- 
yard faclUUes  much  more  widely  dispersed 
than  the  naval  shipyards.  And,  with  a 
transfer  of  work  from  naval  to  private  ship- 
yards, the  defense  capability  of  the  Nation 
will  be  Improved,  our  economy  wlU  be 
healthier,  the  private  shipbuilding  and  repair 
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Industry  will  be  Hived  from  poaalble  dlMister, 
and  at  the  same  time,  an  appropriate  nucleua 
of  akllls  and  facUltlee  can  be  maintained  in 
ttie  Oovemment  yards. 

With  deep  appreciation  of  any  commenta 
you  might  care  to  share  with  me,  and  with 
beat  personal  regards.  I  ann. 
Sincerely. 

John  Mabshai-l  Butlxk. 
I  US    Senator 


INTERNATIONAL  BARBERSHOP 
HARMONY  WEEK 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
International  Barbership  Harmony  Week 
in  North  America.  It  Is  being  observed 
by  the  largest  organized  all-male  singing 
fraternity  in  the  world  today.  I  refer 
to  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  and 
Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Singing  in  America.  Inc..  which  has  over 
29,000  members  in  every  State  of  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  Provinces 
of  Canada.  These  members  are  organ- 
ized in  nearly  700  chapters,  sing  in  over 
600  choruses  and  over  1.000  registered 
quartets  and  at  least  another  1,000  addi- 
tional quartets  which  are  not  registered 
During  the  past  24  years,  these  happy 
harmonizers  have  been  filling  auditor- 
iums across  the  continent  with  folks  who 
love  to  sing  and  listen  to  the  old  songs 
Community  singing  has  been  a  part  of 
every  barbershop  harmony  show  held 
since  the  organization  was  founded  in 
Tulsa.  Okla  .  on  April  11.  1938  Most 
chapters  stage  at  least  one  annual  show 
and.  in  addition,  frequently  stage 
package  shows  for  the  benefit  of  local 
charities  and  community  enterprises  It 
is  a  certainty,  therefore,  that  more  than 
1.500  shows  aimually  are  staged  by 
this  organization. 

Barbershoppers  have  no  political,  re- 
ligious, or  social  axes  to  grind.  The  pro- 
gram is  simple:  To  preserve  and 
encourage  the  barbershop  style  o'  sing- 
ing, to  sing  in  harmony,  and  to  live  in 
harmony  with  their  fellow  men  The 
society  has  one  goal  toward  which  it 
is  constantly  striving,  and  that  is  to 
keep  America  singing.  During  1962  it 
is  stressing  Songs  of  Service;'  that  ls. 
contributing  to  their  communities 
through  the  use  of  their  music  and  the 
wonderful  songs  of  another  era.  One  of 
the  society's  tenets  is  to  render  all  pos- 
sible altruistic  service  through  the  me- 
dium of  barbership  harmony,  and  in 
hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  local 
citizens  are  acutely  aware  of  this  society 
and  the  good  it  has  done  with  its  songs 
over  the  years. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  barber- 
shop quartet  was  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  saloon,  the  corner  lamp- 
post and  the  tipsy  warbler  Todays 
barbership  quartet  is  composed  of  church 
choir  members,  substantial  business  and 
professional  men.  community  leaders. 
and  men  who  frequently  are  among  the 
most  musically  knowledgeable  in  their 
area.  Today's  barbershop  chorus  is  often 
conducted  by  a  professional  with  a 
college  degree  in  music,  and  the  society's 
top  quartets  frequently  equal  and  exceed 
the  caliber  of  those  who  appear  in  the 
outstanding  entertainment  centers  of  our 
land. 


Mr.  President.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop 
Singing  In  America.  Inc.  Long  may  they 
sing,  and  may  their  numbers  in- 
crease, and  their  songs  grow  even  more 
melodious 


ADDRESS  BY  DEPUTY  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  H    W    BRAWLEY 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  on 
April  7,  a  Civil  War  comnioniorative 
stamp  marking  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  was 
dedicated  at  the  Shiloh  National  Mili- 
tary Park  111  Tennessee 

The  dedicatory  address  was  mven  by 
our  distinguished  Deputy  Postma.ster 
General,  the  Honorable  H  W  Brawley. 
who  has  been  doing  such  a  fine  job  in 
the   Post  Office   Department 

To  the  historian.  Shiloh  may  mean  one 
thing,  to  the  military  tactician,  another 
But  Mr  Brawley  has  discovered  in  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh  a  meaning  of  lasting 
importance    to   our   generation. 

His  is  such  a  thought-provoking 
.speech  that  I  think  all  readers  of  the 
Record  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  It.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanunou.s 
consent  that  it  appt'ar  at  this  point  iii 
the  REtoRii 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

Kt.M.\RKS      or      DBPITY       Pil.STM.*.^!  ER      CilNEK.\L 

H    W    Brawley  .*t  the  DtDUArioN   or   the 

.Shiloh     fo.MMFMoRATivt     Stamp      SHrLoH 

Natio.nal    MrirTARY    Hark     Tknn       April    7. 

1962 

A  visu  U)  Shiloh  on  tlils  hall^'WeU  i-cn- 
tennial  l.s  a  particular  pleitsure  to  a  South 
Carolinian  lik»»  myself  The  iiivi'iitioii  of 
Corif^ressnian  Tom  .M'rray  t<i  partli  ipate  to- 
day Is  .\  special  sati.Kfactlori  to  one  who  h.ia 
served  for  years  on  Capitol  Hill  where  Mr 
Murray  Is  revered  as  one  of  the  ablest  aticl 
nnost  effective  <if  legislators 

.\nd  as  Deputy  Postniiister  fJeneral  I  find 
the  dedication  of  this  second  of  rive  C'uil 
War  commemorative  stamps  a  delightful 
duty  and  an  opportui.e  ix-ca-sion 

Tixlay  we  mark  .mother  in  a  series  of 
major  nillest  .nes  m  .Americas  War  Between 
The  States  .And  we  rl.sk  mi.sslnK  it-s  signifi- 
cant The  battle  which  reached  lt,s  climax 
in  this  peach  orchard  a  century  ago  was 
.staggering  and  memorable  The  conflict  of 
which  It  was  a  part  was  unparalleled  in  hi.s- 
tory  Still  Its  real  result-s  its  la.sting  slg- 
luflcance.  often  get  burled  in  our  awe  f<jr 
the  courage  and  conviction  of  the  men  who 
fout^ht  here 

To  a  military  historian  Shiloh  Wiis  the 
hrst  (if  the  major  battles  in  the  western 
theater  the  classic  prcxluct  of  the  brilliant 
strategic  mi:ul  th.it  wrus  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, the  first  of  the  stubb<(rn  stands  that 
were  to  characterize  CJrant  and  most  of  all 
the  proof  that  the  man  in  the  ranks  North 
or  Sou'h.  was  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
this  first  of  moderii  wars 

To  a  political  historian  Shiloh  marked 
the  opening  of  a  relentless  Union  campaign 
to  sever  the  Confederacy  along  the  line  of 
the  Ml.ssissippl  and  an  Instant  response  from 
the  South  m  recognizing  and  meeting  a  cru- 
cial challenge 

But  U>  a  perceptive  .American  Shiloh  and 
the  other  bloody  battles  of  the  war  a  cen- 
tury ago  should  mean  much  more  t(xlay 
It  has  been  said  by  many  wiser  than  I  that 
history  is  merely  the  prelude  to  today  If 
we  in  20th  century  America  cannot  profit- 
ably draw  on  the  experience  of   19th  century 


Americans  epitomised  In  the  Battle  of  Shiloh, 
then  we  are  unworthy  heirs  of  their  heroism 
The  War  Between   the  States  represented 
the   resolution   oi  conflict   In   a  robust,   but 
adolescent  democracy 

T(xlay  we  live  In  a  mature  democracy,  but 
one  no  leas  vigorous 

Tlje  death  and  destruction  that  was  Shi- 
loh and  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg,  and  Pea 
Kidge.  and  Cold  Harbor,  was  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ultimate  In  youthful,  un- 
abashed denux-racy  the  honest,  uninhibited 
knockdown,  dragout  settlement  of  dlfler- 
ence.i  between  pe<jple  who  know  today,  in 
their  maturity  that  they  have  much  more 
to  unite  them  than  to  divide  them 

But  In  1861  todays  fact  was  but  a  faint 
hope  And  today,  1861 's  fatalistic  factlon- 
alLsin  ha£  given  phice  to  a  vigorous  and  re- 
sponsive political  system 

Some  smugly  point  out  that  the  South 
h.u.  matured  Realistically,  one  would  have 
to  aUnut  Instead  that  the  Nation  has 
maiurt-U  For  xrowiinj  up  did  not  end  poUtl- 
c.iily  in  America  with  Appomatoz  Recon- 
struction added  Its  equally  tragic,  but  tragl- 
c.illy  inevitable  postscript  to  the  war  years 
The  post  belUim  careers  of  Wade  Hamp- 
ton Robert  E  Lee.  James  Longstreet  In- 
deetl  .Andrew  Johnson  James  Garfield,  Wll- 
lliti;  MiKlniey.  and  Wcjodrow  WUsfjn  were 
irrevocably  colored  by  not  the  bitterness  but 
the  bitterly  learned  lessons  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States 

Yet  some  t»Kl.iy  would  celebrate  this  cen- 
ter.iimI  only  by  recalling  Its  glory,  without 
t.iking  Into  account  its  immutable  effects 
Others  would  reflght  its  battles,  without  re- 
flecting on  :t*  ultimate  results 

.Some,  In  other  words  might  remember  the 
w.ir     yet    forget    why    it    was    fought 

We  h'lpe  these  Civil  War  commemorative 
stamps  will  remind  mllllt)n8  of  Americans 
of  their  re«I  heritage  and  In  remembering 
we  can  all  move  ahead  toward  the  America 
for  which  So  many  .Americans  died  on  this 
spot  \(X)  years  .igo 

TTiere  are  those  who  will  say  that  little 
hfis  changed  They  tell  us  that  the  dlvlslve- 
neas  th.tt  ended  in  buttle  here  simmers 
t.Kl.iy 

This  I  deny  To  admit  to  this  superficial 
appr.iisal  would  be  to  m(Kk  the  deaths  of 
th. )usands  of  Confederate  and  Union  trcKjps 
I'o  accept  that  appraisal  would  be  to  say 
Ml. It  w.ir  was  fovight  In  vain  and  that 
.\mencans   have   st4ignated   for  s  century 

Let  s  abandon  for  a  moment  the  nostalgic 
emotion  of  this  occasion  I,et's  Instead  turn 
back  the  cKkK  not  Ui  1862.  but  to  1832 — 
.md   kt»ep  an  eye  on   t<xlay 

.Abolition  w:is  not  the  cause  of  the  war 
but  an  accidental  bypnxluct  A  century 
and  a  qu.irter  ago  a  dominant  Euror)ean 
economy  with  which  .America  was  struggling 
to  compere  raised  a  UirlfT  Issue  which  split 
.America 

For  JH  relentless  years  this  Issue,  com- 
[xiunded  tif  shoddy  economic  theory,  weak 
Federal  leadership  and  uncertain  apprecia- 
tion of  the  real  fruits  of  federation  led  our 
States  down   the  shadowy  road  to  war 

Today  the  picture  has  changed — but  the 
key  i.'jjue  then  f.iclng  America  has  returned 
Tariffs  now  their  reduction,  not  their  In- 
crease Is  again  the  Issue  before  America 
It  IS  not  now  a  sectional  Issue  but  n  national 
one  and  Indeed  an  International  one  It  Is 
an  issue  which  In  Its  resolution  must  Involve 
every  .American  his  Job  his  family,  and  his 
future  It  Is  an  Issue  which  we  can  and 
should  face  t'>day 

We  fought  a  war  on  this  field  among  our- 
selves prtmtrily  becau.se  we  had  no  mecha- 
nism through  which  the  economies  of  the 
several  .States  could  be  meshed  and  coor- 
dinated In  a  national  effort. 

Each  of  our  States  and  our  sections  looked 
for  protection  to  Its  Congressmen,  with  an 
occasional  look  over  Its  shoulder  at  the 
dominant  competitive  economy  of  Europe  — 
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united  throtich  the  iwapower  of  the  BrlUiii 
Empire. 

In  thOM  days,  not  ao  lone  offo.  Um  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  OovemiiMnt  <Ud  not  lee<t. 
but  observed.  In  ttkoee  ante  beUiun  days, 
the  Preaklent  and  hla  Cabinet  eoucht  to  avoid 
issues,  not  to  face  them. 

The  seeds  at  the  War  Between  the  Statea 
were  planted,  not  by  the  farmen  and  artisans 
of  both  sides  who  gave  their  lives  here,  but 
by  prewar  pollticlanfi  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  who  were  unresponsive  to  their  con- 
siituenU  and  unaffected  by  Presidential 
leadership. 

The  result?  When  seceaslon  came  both 
begmented  nations  turned  In  Instinctive 
panic  to  strong  executives — Lincoln  and 
Davis— who  simultaneously  looked  to  the 
world  trade  markets  as  a  decisive  theater  of 
war. 

While  Davis  realised  that  the  South's  oot- 
14)11  crop  could  be  its  major  economic  weap- 
on. Lincoln  knew  that  the  North's  meager 
war  potential  must  first  be  turned  to  coun- 
tering that  weapon  through  a  blockade  of 
southern  ports. 

And  today.  President  Kennedy,  with  the 
wisdom  born  of  a  reverent  appreciation  of 
hiAtory.  with  the  leadership  developed  in  the 
hard  school  of  war  and  the  realism  repre- 
sentative of  a  mattu'e  national  economy,  has 
offered  America  the  exclUng  economic  chal- 
lenge only  dimly  understood  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers. 

The  President's  trade  program  has  the 
.same  Ingredients  of  breathtaking  grandeur 
that  have  marked  all  major  national  motiva- 
tions in  history. 

It  places  the  Anusrlcan  economy  firmly 
i:i   the   main   stream   of  world   conunerce. 

It  expresses  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In 
the  future  and  vigor  of  the  free  enterprise 
i>y8tem. 

It  recognlaes  the  fact  of  economic  hege- 
mony in  a  Europe  «hoae  aoth  century  re- 
covery rivals  that  c^f  the  postwar  South 
of  the  19th  century. 

It  hits  the  Communist  enapire  where  it 
hurts.  In  the  world  market  where  Amer- 
ican Ingenuity  and  Inventiveness  U  st  Its 
best  and  the  regimented  thought  of  the 
Communist  bloc  Is  at  Its  weakest. 

It  cushions  the  8hc>ck  of  effective  compe- 
tition with  anticipatory  reevaluatlon  of  both 
Industrial  resources  and — more  Important- 
ly    human  resources. 

It  makes  America — and  for  the  first  time 
■ill  of  America — an  economic  force  In  the 
w.rld  more  than  the  equal  of  Europe,  clear- 
ly the  superior  of  thi'  Communist  bloc  and 
potentially  the  world's  strongest,  most  versa- 
tile economy. 

How? 

Tills  breaktaklng  breakthrough  can  come 
to  be  because  President  Kennedy  has  brought 
U)  bear  the  leadership  he  promised — the 
f  irce  to  "get  America  moving  again" — and 
combined  this  genuine^  Executive  leadership 
with  legislative  evaluation  which  seeks  prop- 
erly to  meld  local  Intereet,  national  needs, 
and  International  reali-Jes. 

The  President's  program  Is  a  positive  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  compassionate.  It 
sacrifices  nothing,  but  guarantees  much.  It 
concerns  us  all.  but  affects  few.  It  protect* 
those  few,  and  burdens  none. 

It  Is,  then,  an  exciting  entree  Into  a  truly 
modern  world  whose  economy  is  interna- 
tional and  whose  single  greatest  force  Is  the 
yet    unrealized   potential  of  oiu'  Nation. 

Basically,  the  President's  trade  program  Is 
revolutionary,  but  inevitable.  And  for  each 
restraint  we  fear,  it  offers  an  unshackled  op- 
jwrt  unity. 

In  essence  President  Kennedy  has  pre- 
sented us  all  with  the  essential  factor  T"'#«»"g 
In  the  tariff  controversy  which  loomed  tragi- 
cally In  the  shadowy  prelude  of  the  Wax 
Between  the  SUtes.  He  has  presented  every 
American   with   the   IngredlenU  of  a  truly 


KTMt  debate— one  In  which  we  are  all  con- 
cerned as  Americans,  as  weU  as  South  Caro- 
llnUna,  Tenneaaeans,  Mew  Torkera.  or  Call- 
fornlans. 

It  can  really  be  jeopardised  by  only  one 
Jarring  element— one  that  had  no  place  at 
ShUoh.  *^ 

Fear— imder  whatever  guise  It  Is  ex- 
pressed— U  really  the  only  thing  that  can 
keep  our  united  Nation  from  finally  m«n«g 
worthwhile  the  sacrifices  we  commemorate 
today. 

Some  would  fear  to  face  reality — that  In 
the  strength  of  our  economy  lies  the  best 
weapon  to  defeat  conununlsm,  an  Ideology 
essentUUy  eoon(»nlc  In  character.  This  fear 
lies  deep  In  a  suspicion  of  all  persons  a  bit 
different,  a  bit  differently  oriented  or  origi- 
nated than  othe^ 

Some  would  fear  anything  new  or  differ- 
ent— suspecting  that  they  might  have  to 
adjust  to  the  facts  of  today  rather  than 
memories  of  yesterday. 

The  American  people  are  not  frightened, 
though.  Interested,  yes.  As  yet  not  fully 
decided,  perhaps.  Honestly  divided  on  some 
details,  of  course. 

But  where  It  counts — in  support  of  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad  which  are  the 
products  of  the  first  year  of  the  leadership 
America  craves  in  her  President — in  these 
things  that  count,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Americans  stand  with  their  President. 
These  are  the  symptoms  of  a  mature  na- 
tion— as  the  War  Between  the  States  a  cen- 
tury ago  evidenced  the  adolescent  growing 
pains  of  a  young  nation. 

The  cause  for  which  so  many  died  from 
1861  to  1866  was  a  single  one — but  the  par- 
ticipants of  North  and  South  had  not  our 
advantage  of  hindsight  to  recognize  it.  We 
have,  now,  the  opportunity  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  sacrifice. 

In  accepting  the  President's  trade  program 
and  the  essential  measures  which  will  make 
it  effective,  all  Americans  have  the  chance 
which  comes  but  once  to  a  nation — the 
chance  to  seize  upon  the  role  a  century  of 
growth  has  prepared  it  for. 

It  Is  this  opportunity — not  a  lost  cause — 
which  we  memorialize  with  the  issue  of  this 
ShUoh  oonunemorative  stamp,  which  starkly 
depicts  the  only  real  hero  of  the  war — the 
private  soldier — against  the  peach  blossom 
pink  of  this  grove. 

Each  of  these  130  million  stamps,  we  hope, 
will  serve  to  remind  countless  millions  who 
see  and  use  them,  of  our  real  American 
heritage — the  right  and  responsibility  to  re- 
solve in  public  debate  and  legislative  proc- 
esses the  great  Issues  of  our  time.  Oiu- 
predecessors  at  Shiloh  had  no  recourse  but 
combat. 

At  only  the  Shiloh  post  office  today,  but 
tomorrow  at  36,000  more,  we  put  on  sale 
this  adhesive  reminder  of  Shiloh  and  its 
meaning.  Our  efforts  will  have  been  worth- 
while if  but  a  fraction  of  the  people  who 
see  this  stamp  pause  to  think  of  Its 
significance. 

Now,  It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  special 
albums  of  the  Shiloh  Civil  War  commemora- 
tive stamp  to  some  of  the  people  who  have 
contributed  to  this  event: 


WHY  MILITARY  OFFICERS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  FRUSTRATED  BY  COLD 
WAR  POLICIES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
there  ajwears  in  the  April  1962  issue  of 
the  magazine  Army,  a  very  important 
article  by  C(4.  John  E.  Dwan  n,  entitled 
"Why  They  Are  Pnistrated."  This 
magazine  is  the  monthly  publication  of 
the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  although  expressions  of  opin- 
ion in  its  articles  do  not  represent  ofBcial 


opini(xi  of  either  the  assoeiatimi  or  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  it  Is  a  highly 

regarded    and    widely    read    military 
publication. 

Colonel  Dwan's  article  Is  extremely 
timely.  It  recognizes  that  some  in  the 
military  service  are  frustrated  and  dis- 
satisfied about  the  cold  war  policies  of 
the  United  States.  Colonel  Dwan  dis- 
cusses the  false  assumptions  which  un- 
derlie this  feeling  and  shows  that  a 
realistic  and  informed  military  man 
should  not  be  frustrated  by  the  UJ3.  cold 
war  strategy.  Colonel  Dwan  is  a  dis- 
tinguished combat  veteran  of  World  War 
n  and  a  member  of  ttie  faculty  (rf  the 
Army  War  College.  His  article  is  en- 
couraging and  stimulating  because  of 
his  standing  as  a  professional  military 
man,  but  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  bril- 
liant analysis  of  our  foreign  and  military 
policies  coming  from  any  soorce.  As 
Colonel  Dwan  points  out,  the  notion  that 
the  world  situation  can  be  handled  like 
a  two-sided  war  game  between  "reds" 
and  "blues"  is  a  vast  oversimplification. 
His  article  also  shows  the  inaccuracy 
and  deception  of  those  who  say  we  have 
a  no-win  policy.  Although  our  objective 
cannot  be  a  counterpart  to  the  Ctnumu- 
nists  and  seek  world  domlnatlcm  by  a 
political  system  run  from  Washington,  a 
strategy  of  strengthening  the  free  world 
to  resist  Communist  encroachments  and 
demonstrate  democracy's  8uperi(H-ity  is 
nonetheless  calculated  to  produce  ulti- 
mate victory. 

I  hope  everyone  in  uniform  and  every- 
one who  is  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
role  and  attitudes  of  our  career  military 
officers  will  read  this  article.  Col<xiel 
Dwan  and  the  Army  magazine  are  to  be 
commended  for  msiking  this  valuable 
contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Colonel  Dwan's  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Thet  Ark  Frustkatxd — Am  Analtsis  or 

SoMX    Unrxal    Assttmftions    Aboxtt    tux 
Heal  Woru>  or  Todat 

(By  Col.  John  E.  Dwan  U) 
There  exists  In  the  military  services  to- 
day a  definite  mood  of  frustration  and  dis- 
satisfactlcm  about  how  the  United  States  Is 
doing  In  the  cold  war.  In  my  opinion  a 
number  of  mature,  professional  officers  ap- 
pear convinced  that  the  United  States  U 
losing  the  cold  war  to  the  Communist 
enemy,  and  that  inadequate  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  to  reverse  the  trend.  Their  feeling 
Is  that  the  fortunes  of  the  United  States  are 
in  decline,  and  that  If  current  trends  con- 
tinue, there  is  every  prospect  that  eventually 
we  will  be  defeated.  Accompanying  this 
pessimistic  point  of  view  is  usually  the  clear 
implication  that  solutions  mn  obvtous  if 
our  people  and  their  leaders  only  had  the 
courage  to  act,  or  were  not  somehow  un- 
wittingly under  insidloiis  influencea  at  the 
en«ny  and  his  accomplices. 

If  these  attitudes  are  sincerely  held  by  re- 
sponsible officers  in  any  appreciable  num- 
bers—as this  writer  thinks  they  are — then 
the  consequences  for  the  armed  aervloes  and 
for  the  Nation  are  potentially  aertoui  In- 
deed. Deeprooted  frustrations  on  the  part 
of  responsible  military  offlcen  about  mat- 
ters vital  to  the  security  of  their  ooontry 
have  arotised  violent  paasl<»s  and  intemper- 
ate action  In  more  than  one  nation  at  the 
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world  In  the  very  r«c«nt  p«st.  As  one  au- 
tiior  writing  In  the  January  laeue  of  thlj 
mngnrlnf  baa  aald : 

"Most  endemic  and  serious  Is  the  fact  that 
there  are  deep  motivations  for  the  political 
factloiuneea  of  military  groups  In  a  demoe> 
racy  faced  with  the  prospect  of  Indefinite 
conflict  with  the  Communist  Bast  As  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  or  softening  the 
menace  recedes  Into  distant  time,  frustra- 
tions lead  to  the  desire  for  some  more  direct 
form  of  action.  •  •  •  The  world  becomes 
split  Into  a  harsh  dualism  of  good  and  evil. 
Why.  It  la  finally  asked,  cannot  civilian  so- 
ciety be  run  by  a  mechanism  of  command 
and  obedience  like  a  well-trained  military 
organization  ?  " 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  extremist  ac- 
tions such  as  have  been  reported  In  the  press 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  are  remotely 
imaginable  In  an  American  context,  given 
our  long  military  tradition  of  loyalty  to  duly 
constituted  authority  and  to  constitutional 
processes.  Still,  deep-seated  frustrations  at 
the  very  least  erode  morale  and  Impede  the 
whole-hearted  efforts  that  are  needed  In 
these  perilous  times. 

The  disquieting  mood  of  frustration  re- 
ferred to  here  as  characteristic  of  some  seg- 
ments of  the  military  profession  Is,  of  course. 
not  unique  to  that  calling  It  can  also  be 
observed  within  a  pwrtlon  of  the  citizenry  at 
large.  The  point  here  Is  simply  that  the 
frustrations  of  the  military  professionals  are 
probably  due  to  some  characteristic  habits  oi 
military  analysis  and  to  the  special  experi- 
ences of  military  life. 

This  article  proposes  to  look  at  some  of 
the  reasons  why.  In  the  writers  view,  a  sense 
of  frustration  is  prevalent  among  some  mili- 
tary professionals  In  this  era  of  cold  war 
The  purpose  is  not  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
merits  or  shortcomings  of  national  policy 
(which  in  any  case  would  be  inappropriate 
as  a  subject  for  public  discussion  by  one  In 
uniform),  but  to  attempt  to  assess  under- 
lying attitudes  and  assumptions  about  to- 
day's world  that  appear  to  be  held  by  those 
who  are  the  most  frustrated. 

Three  fundamental  attitudes  about  the 
current  world  can  be  detected  among  those 
who  feel  a  sense  of  frustration  as  they  view 
current  history.  These  attitudes  are  proba- 
bly not  consciously  recognized  as  such  by 
those  who  hold  them.  Rather,  they  appear 
to  be  unexamined  assumptions  atK>ut  what 
today's  world  Is  really  like — the  lenses,  so  to 
speak,  through  which  the  observer  l(>)ks  out 
upon  the  world,  and  which  shape  his  con- 
ception of  reality  These  premises  are 
stated  below  In  a  fairly  blunt  and  bald  way 
Chances  are  that  very  few  people  faced  with 
them  in  these  terms  would  subscribe  to  them 
completely  without  making  exceptions  and 
reservations.  Nevertheless,  the  writers 
contention  is  that  these  people  talk  about 
events  of  the  cold  war  and  take  positions 
about  what  should  or  should  not  be  done  as 
if  these  were  their  assumptions  about  the 
real  world  today. 

Assumption  1 :  "The  single  most  unportant 
fact  of  today's  world  Is  that  there  Is  in  prog- 
ress a  two-sided  contest  between  the  blues 
(United  States  and  its  allies)  and  the  reds 
(Sino-Sovlet  bloc)  In  which  ultimately  one 
wUl  win  and  the  other  will  lose" 

Military  professionals  quite  naturally  con- 
ceive of  conflict  situations  in  terms  of  a  two- 
sided  contest  This  is  the  context  of  the 
war  game,  and  the  pattern  within  which 
thought  Is  so  effectively  applied  to  problems 
at  Benning.  Knox,  Sill,  and  Leavenworth 
The  real  world  of  the  19e0's  seems  to  fit  that 
design  admirably,  as  Indeed  has  the  history 
of  international  affairs  since  the  end  of 
World  War  IT  There  Is  no  doubt  that  >ur 
enemy  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  supported  by  the 
regimes  of  the  captive  nations  of  central 
Europe,  and  since  1949  Joined  by  Communist 
China  Moreover,  modern  hlstnry  revpal.s  no 
more  clear-cut.  unambiguous  hostile  con- 
frontation    during     a     nominally     peaceful 


period  than   that  of  the  current  East-West 
struggle 

The  facts  of  the  confrontation  are  Irref- 
utable. Soviet  missiles  and  aircraft  pre- 
sumably are  able  to  devastate  our  continental 
homeland  and  present  an  imminent  military 
danger  unprecedented  In  our  history.  Our 
military  forces  themselves  have  engaged  In 
limited  yet  large-scale  operations  with  the 
principal  enemy's  North  Korean  and  Red 
Chinese  allies,  the  outcome  of  which  was  a 
stalemate  ihat  leaves  the  Chinese  CommvJ- 
nist  adversary  still  powerful  in  his  part  of 
the  world  The  Soviets  and  Communist 
Chinese  are  constantly  working  for  the 
weakening  and  downfall  of  non-Communist 
governments  around  the  world  whose  de- 
mise would  gradually  enlarge  the  domain  of 
Communist  power  and  degrade  our  own 
The  Soviet  Premier  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  assist  so-called  national  wars  of 
liberation,  and  has  declared  war  on  us  In  the 
economic  field  and  in  space  achievement 
Communist  propaganda  efforts  around  the 
world  seek  to  capture  the  minds  of  men 
The  hostile  confrontation  thus  Involves  far 
more  on  both  sides  than  military  p<iwer 
alone  It  engages  every  major  facet  of  the 
national  lives  of  the  opposing  sides  in  a 
competition  whos»>  outcome  will  vitally  affect 
the  shape  of  the  future  W(jr!d  Certiilnly. 
one  might  ask.  how  much  more  evidence  do 
we  need  to  be  convinced  that  the  Rust-West 
struggle  Is  the  single  dominant  fact  of  Inter- 
national life'' 

The  answer  must  obviously  be  that  the 
struKKle  between  the  Soviet  blix-  and  the  free 
nations  Is  indeed  a  central  fact  In  interna- 
tional affairs  Certainly  very  little  that  goes 
on  Is  not  In  some  way  Influenced  by  it  But 
to  say  this  does  not  explain  everything,  nor 
can  this  vision  of  the  world  serve  as  the  only 
guide  for  our  national  effort  at  home  and 
abroiid  or  for  policy  decl.^lons  ab<iut  what 
the  United  States  should  or  should  not  do 
in   many    perplexing   concrete   situations 

The  point  Is  that  a  view  of  the  current 
world  as  a  two-sided  giime  between  reds 
and  blues,  while  true  In  many  respects.  Is  a 
vast  oversimplification  Such  a  vision  Is 
entirely  consistent  with  professional  military 
experience  In  conflict  situations,  and  as  such 
It  Is  understandable:  but  It  Is  not  a  wholly 
accurate  description  of  an  Incredibly  com- 
plicated World  of  Infinitely  diverse  and  dy- 
namic forces.  s<jme  of  which  basically  have 
nothint?  to  do  with  the  East-West  contest 
The  East-West  strug(?le  can  Indeed  be  made 
to  look  like  the  single  driving  force  of  cur- 
rent history  111  terms  of  which  everything 
makes  sense.  If  we  chinwe  Ui  see  It  that  way 
In  selecting,  for  example,  events  In  the  news- 
paper that  .strike  u.s  a.s  relevant  and  Im^xir- 
tant  we  use  certain  selection  crlteri.i.  whether 
we  are  aware  of  them  or  not;  and  we  organ- 
ize the  facts  we  read  In  relationships  that 
give  them  meaning  accordint;  to  our  own 
particular  frame  of  reference  Uslnkc  the 
red  versus  blue  picture  of  the  world  iis  the 
central  fact  m  terms  of  which  events  have 
real  significance  for  us.  we  can  see  practically 
everything  as  stemming  from  it 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  We  can  view 
the  political  transformati<ins  talcing  place  In 
Africa  with  unalloyed  fear  and  dismay  iis 
territories  once  parts  (jf  the  empires  cjf  our 
stanchest  Western  European  allies  become 
independent  states  and  announce  p<^llcles  of 
neutrality  and  nonallnement  We  can  In- 
terpret these  event-s  as  losses  to  the  West 
and  since  in  a  two-sided  game  Dne  players 
loss  Is  the  others  Rain,  as  an  unquestioned 
advantage   to   the   Communist  side 

When  Latin  American  countries  do  not 
take  vigorous,  unequlvtx-al  public  positions 
against  Castro  and  refuse  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  we  can  conclude  that  they  are 
certiiliily  turning  t-.ward  the  Communist 
blor  and  convince  ourselves  that  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  falling  apart  around  us 
Hundreds  of  developments  unfold  each  year 


that  can  be  construed  as  undoubted  gains 
for  the  East  and  losses  for  the  West  if  rlewed 
slmplistically  and  uncritically  In  terms  only 
of  the  East- West  struggle. 

The  contention  here  Is  that  world  events 
are  dangerous  and  troublesome  enough  with- 
out being  made  worse  by  Interpretations 
that  Ignore  the  complexity  of  their  causes, 
and  distort  their  meaning  and  consequences 
for  the  United  States 

Could  one  not  also  Interpret  the  choice  of 
the  new  African  states  for  neutrality  and 
nonallnement  as  a  natural  reaction  against 
the  colonial  status  from  which  they  have 
Just  emerged,  and  as  a  reluctance  to  tie  their 
newly  won  Independence  to  either  camp  In 
the  cold  war'  Whether  or  not  we  like  such 
a  choice  or  whether  we  consider  It  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  African  nations  them- 
selves, we  have  to  recognize  the  possibility 
that  most  of  the  new  African  leaders  In  fact 
act  from  Just  such  motivations  and,  right 
or  wrong,  have  their  own  opinions  about 
where  the  Interests  of  their  nations  He  If 
this  Interpretation  is  basically  correct,  then 
the  fact  that  the  new  nations  do  not  line 
up  with  the  West  takes  on  a  different  mean- 
ing, and  does  not  need  to  raise  blood  pres- 
sures and  feelings  of  frustration,  because 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  African  world  in 
Its  choice  of  neutralism  is  by  definition  turn- 
ing toward  the  Communist  bloc  It  can  In 
fact  be  an  encouragement;  because  at  rcxu 
our  interest,  like  theirs.  Is  In  their  continued 
Independence,  whereas  the  Soviet  Interest, 
quite  incompatibly.  Is  In  their  domination 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  road  ahead 
is  free  from  dangers,  or  that  there  Is  not 
much  to  be  done  U^  advance  and  encourage 
the  p<jlltlcal.  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment (jf  these  countries  It  does  mean  that 
emerging  Africa  Is  not  necessarily  "going 
down  the  drain'  Just  because  It  opts  for 
neutralism,  and  this  view  of  things  need  not 
generate  frustratUjns  that  one  often  encoun- 
ters when  the  word  •'neutralism"  comes  up 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  here  to  explore  all 
the  reas<jns  why  Indonesia  is  seeking  to  bring 
West  New  Guinea  Into  its  national  bound- 
aries One  may  speculate  that  It  is  due 
t<i  her  strong  antlcolonlal  orientation;  and 
after  Oou.  Uj  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  an  element  of  competition  among  tlie 
worlds  neutralist  leaders  Individually  to 
a.ssert  their  pjrlmacy  In  efforts  Ui  dig  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  colonial  rule  In  or  adjacent 
to  their  territories,  and  thus  fortify  their 
Images  as  nationalist  leaders. 

These  are  possible  factors  behind  the  re- 
cently renewed  crisis  over  West  New  Guinea 
But  a  jjersiin  who  views  the  word  from  the 
reds  ver.'<us  the  blues"  perspective  sees  In 
the  Dutch-Indonesian  controversy  still  an- 
other example  of  an  exasperating  neuUal 
i'lacing  pressure  on  a  stanch  Western  ally  of 
the  United  States  and  he  finds  nothing  ef- 
feoti-.e  being  done  to  reverse  what  appears 
to  be  an  Inexorable  trend  around  the  world 
toward  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  oversea 
p<je>ition.s  of  European  powers  who  are  our 
best  friends  In  the  struggle  with  the  Soviet 
bloc 

It  Is  too  simple  and  certainly  not  accurate 
to  equate  the  historical  trend  of  dlscolonlza- 
tlon  with  the  Communist  conspiracy.  While 
the  Communist  powers  will  Inevitably  try  to 
flsh  the  troubled  waters  of  the  developing 
areas,  they  are  what  W  W  Rostow  has  called 
the  scavengers  of  mcxlernlzatlon  rather  than 
the  force  behind  the  ferment  of  the  emerging 
nations 

As  for  the  reluctance  of  Latin  American 
countries  U-i  take  a  Arm  st<ind  against  Castro, 
however  much  we  may  deplore  their  In- 
declsiveness  and  however  much  this  Im- 
pedes collective  action  to  rid  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  Castro's  tyranny  over  the 
Cuban  people  and  subversive  efforts  against 
other  Latin  American  countries,  we  would  be 
deceiving  ourselves  if  we  Ignored  the  do. 
mestlc  political  difficulties  that  many  Latin 
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American  governments  would  create  for 
themselves  If  they  took  strong  antl-Oastro 
actions  at  this  time.  WhAtavo'  frustrations 
this  fact  of  life  may  cause  us,  and  however 
much  we  think  these  countries  should  take 
the  domestic  risks  necessary  to  achlST* 
hemisphere  solidarity,  we  need  not  auto- 
matically leap  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
states  are,  by  definition,  against  us  and  pro- 
Castro. 

All  this  points  to  the  probability  that  a 
lot  of  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  frus- 
trated grows  from  a  two-dimensional  Tlew 
of  world  events  wbereln  everything  not  com- 
pletely to  the  liking  of  the  United  States 
Ipso  facto  advances  the  alms  of  the  enemy. 
If  we  strike  a  balance  sheet  of  "how  we're 
doing  In  the  cold  war"  In  these  terms  we 
will  Inevitably  come  up  with  an  unreallstical- 
ly  grim  result,  since  we  will  be  excluding  the 
fact  that,  the  world  being  what  it  is,  thsre 
ture  a  lot  of  things  In  it  that  are  far  from 
completely  to  the  liking  of  the  Soviets  too. 
Another  premise  in  the  thinking  of  these 
persons  seems  to  b<5  this : 

Assumption  2:  Since  the  opponent's  in- 
tention is  to  deftroy  lu,  It  follows  that 
ultimately  it  will  be  us  or  them,  and  the 
logic  of  the  situation  requlree  us  to  adopt  as 
our  objective  his  destruction,  hopeftilly  by 
means  short  of  ull-out  war.  but  by  that 
means  If  no  other  lemalns." 

An  additional  source  of  frustration  which 
the  writer  suspects  seriously  troubles  many 
conscientious  military  men  has  to  do  with 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  United  States 
In  our  contest  wl'.h  the  Soviet  bloc.  There 
are  many  who  as>.  bluntly:  Is  our  objective 
the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  system,  or  is 
it  not.  and  if  nc>t.  aren't  we  fooling  out- 
selves?  These  art  fair  questions,  especially 
coming  from  men  who  have  learned  from 
the  beginning  of  their  careers  the  Importance 
of  having  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mis- 
sion What  Is  the  problem?  What  is  the 
objective?  are  fundamental  questions  to  mil- 
itary professionals 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  feeling 
among  some  military  professionals  that 
United  States  objectives  in  the  cold  war, 
because  they  do  not  apparently  Include  the 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  system,  are  in- 
conclusively defined,  and  this  creates  a  mood 
of  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety. 

Reinforcing  this  mood  is  the  fact  that 
military  professionals  have  a  strong  senss  of 
the  Importance  of  knowing  the  enemy,  his 
capabilities  and  Intentions.  It  Is  precisely 
because  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  strong  conviction  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  objective  Is  to  destroy  the  United 
States  and  the  capitalist  West  that  our  lack 
of  a  similar  objective  toward  the  Soviet 
system  is  so  upsetting  to  many  persons. 

If  there  is  anything  that  has  been  given  a 
thorough  airing  In  the  past  10  years  It  is  the 
threat  presented  to  the  West  by  the  Com- 
munist powers.  People  who  seem  to  make 
careers  out  of  speaking  and  writing  about 
the  threat  for  the  most  part  have  rendered 
a  valuable  service,  especially  during  the  early 
years  after  World  War  II  when  the  United 
Slates  and  the  West  were  slow  to  understand 
the  new  world  of  changed  power  relation- 
ships In  which  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  as 
the  dedicated  and  versatile  enemy  of  every- 
thing we  stand  for.  But  as  the  years  have 
gone  by  and  every  Indication  has  pointed  to 
a  reasonably  clear  public  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  going  on  (witness  the 
willingness  of  Americans  to  tolerate  unprece- 
dented levels  of  taxes  and  high  government 
expenditures  for  security  and  foreign  aid), 
there  has  developed  in  some  quarters  a 
pathological  preoccupation  with  the  threat 
to  the  extent  that  peivpectlves,  both  in  do- 
mestic and  international  matters,  have  often 
become  grossly  distorted.  Suffice  It  to  say 
here  that.  Important  as  It  Is  to  know  the 
enemy  and  his  methods,  the  extent  to  which 
some  persons  have  become  hypnotized  by  the 


threat  has  reinforced  their  tendency  toward 
a  red  versus  blue  world  view. 

The  question,  nevertheless,  arises:  If  you 
are  confronted  with  a  powerful  and  ruthless 
enemy  whose  aimounoed  intention  is  to 
destroy  you  by  whatever  means  he  can.  what 
sensible  ultimate  objective  can  you  yourself 
have  other  than  the  destruction  of  that 
enemy?  There  are  those  who  take  the  view 
that  indeed  this  must  be  our  objective  be- 
cause eventually,  given  the  character  of 
Soviet  leadership.  It  will  be  "us  or  them," 
and  therefore  we  mtist  consciously  set  out  on 
a  national  program  aimed  explicitly  to  Insure 
that  It  U  "them."  Yet,  they  ask.  Where  U 
the  program  that  faces  up  to  this  logical  ob- 
jective? Containment  of  Soviet  power 
within  Its  preeent  borders  is  all  well  and 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  non-Communist  world  are 
fine,  but  can  this  course  be  conclusive  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
continue  to  exist  with  the  unchanging  ob- 
jective of  world  domination? 

In  the  same  vein  articulate  spokesmen  In 
the  civilian  sector  of  American  life  have 
publicly  deplcM-ed  the  fact  that  nowhere  in 
national  policy  does  there  apparently  exist 
an  objective  to  destroy  the  Soviet  system 
and  all  It  stands  for;  and,  surprisingly,  they 
say,  no  responsible  public  official  seems  to 
have  stated  that  is  In  fact  our  aim.  Such 
people  come  to  the  frustrating  and,  for  them. 
Irrefutable  conclusion  that,  although  It  is 
vital  to  our  survival  that  we  adopt  as  our 
objectives  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  system,  this  Is  not  adequately  recog- 
nized, nor  are  we  taking  action  sufficient  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Again,  the  source  of  frustration  may  lie  In 
unexamined  assiunptlons.  In  this  case  that 
the  cold  war  will  inevitably  result  in  an  "us 
or  them"  outcome,  and  that  our  objective 
must  be  Identical  in  character  with  the 
Communists'. 

What  about  the  validity  of  these  assump- 
tions? There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
and  Chinese  ConununUts  see  the  conflict 
with  the  capitalist  world  in  "us  or  them" 
terms,  and  if  their  apparent  self-confldence 
in  the  future  is  not  a  complete  facade,  they 
eventually  expect  to  trivunph.  Khrushchev 
and  others  have  made  this  quite  clear;  and 
even  though  the  current  Soviet  preference 
seems  to  be  to  lay  us  to  rest  by  somewhat 
different  means  from  those  favored  by  Pel- 
plng,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  But  we 
would  do  well  to  recall  that,  according  to 
the  secular  religion  of  communism,  the 
thrust  of  history  toward  the  inevitable  de- 
feat of  capitalism  Is  taken  as  predetermined, 
and  is  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith.  The 
destruction  of  our  kind  of  society  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Marxist  faith,  and  is  one 
of  commtmlsm's  bullt-ln  objectives.  Thus, 
whether  one  thinks  of  Communist  leaders 
as  realistic,  practical  men  motivated  by 
nothing  but  the  drive  for  power,  who  cyni- 
cally uae  Communist  Ideology  as  a  tool  to 
manipulate  the  masses;  or  whether  one  con- 
siders them  as  truly  committed  to  tenets  of 
the  Communist  faith,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Soviet  intentions  are  to  destroy  the 
capitalist  West  as  we  know  It — or,  as  they 
might  put  it,  to  facilitate  the  historical 
process. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
frustrated  fringe,  although  trained  to  plan 
against  enemy  capabilities,  seems  to  Insist 
that  U.S.  cold  war  objectives  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  be  shaped  by  enemy  inten- 
tions— and  what  is  even  more  startling,  that 
our  ultimate  objective  be  a  mirror  image  of 
his.  The  result,  in  effect,  is  to  let  the  enemy 
detmmine  the  ultimate  character  of  one's 
own  strategy. 

A  number  of  arguments  can  be  raised 
against  the  conviction  that  our  cold  war 
objective  must  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  system.  First,  however.  It  must  be 
made  clear  that  in  speaking  about  our  ob- 


jective here  we  are  not  referring  to  some- 
thing that  we  hope  and  wish  would  happen, 
but  we  are  using  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
speclflc  condition  in  the  world  to  be  brought 
about  by  development  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  action  by  Government  agencies,  duly 
budgeted  for,  and  purposefully  implemented. 
If  one  does  not  accept  the  premise,  as  the 
Communists  do,  that  the  history  of  human 
societies  follows  a  discoverable  pattern 
leading  to  an  inevitable  result,  then  the 
way  the  future  wlU  unfold  will  not  be  de- 
termined by  a  grand  design  such  as  that 
revealed  to  the  founders  of  communism  and 
interpreted  to  the  multitudes  by  the  party 
elite,  but  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  actions 
of  men  striving  for  goals  of  their  own  choice. 
If  this  is  our  view — and  it  Is  one  that  is 
consistent  with  our  devotion  to  the  idea 
that  man  has  the  Inherent  potential  to 
shape  his  own  destiny  through  democratic 
Institutions — then  we  should  not  be  bemused 
by  the  enemy's  rhetoric  about  his  inten- 
tions, and  feel  obliged  to  set  the  objectives 
of  our  strategy  in  his  terms. 

Our  objective  1b  not  to  dominate  the 
world  and  to  impose  on  It  a  foreign  political 
system  run  from  Washington.  Hence,  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  must  seek  our  destruc- 
tion In  order  to  Impose  their  system  on  the 
world  has  an  Internal  logic  that  does  not 
apply  for  us.  Destruction  of  the  enemy  is 
for  us  not  a  logical  imperative  Imposed  by 
the  opponent's  intentions  or  by  our  own 
goals  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  Soviet  power  and  Intentions 
face  us  with  great  dangers  and  greater  chal- 
lenges. But  the  dangers  lie  leas  in  the  So- 
viet Union's  intentions  than  In  Its  capabili- 
ties, and  we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
equating  the  two.  Soviet  intentions  are 
unilateral  in  that  there  need  be  no  external 
inhibitions  on  them.  Many  a  man  has  In- 
tended to  make  a  million  before  he  reached 
40,  but  this  aspiration  has  often  proved  as 
visionary  as  we  believe  the  Marxist  dream  of 
a  communlzed  world  to  be — ^not  neceesarily 
impossible,  but  certainly  something  that 
must  be  made  real  by  more  than  mere  in- 
tentions. It  is  up  to  us  to  see  to  It  that  the 
Communists'  grandiose  inteatlons  are  never 
matched  by  capabilities,  since  what  they  can 
do,  unlike  their  intentions,  depends  In  a 
crucial  degree  on  our  own  actions. 

Free  world  efforts  and  strategies  must  deal 
with  the  enemy's  capabilities,  and  must  in- 
sure that  they  fall  short  of  intentions.  The 
Conununists'  successes  or  failures  in  ad- 
vancing their  world  goals  will  depend  ulti- 
mately on  whether  the  non-Communist 
world  is  able  to  confront  the  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese systems  on  a  long-term  basis  with  the 
growing  strength  and  prosperity  of  free  soci- 
eties, and  thus  to  refute  the  Oommtinist  im- 
age of  how  the  future  will  unfold.  As  one 
close  student  of  these  matters  has  expressed 
It: 

"It  has  now  become  clear  that  the  outccxne 
of  the  so-called  East-West  struggle  will  be 
determined  not  so  much  by  the  military 
competition  between  the  United  States  and 
the  UJ3.SJt. — although  this  is  of  great  im- 
portance— but  by  the  way  in  which  the  new 
states  and  the  newly  emerging  states  of  the 
non-Western  world  organize  themselves  eco- 
nomically and  politically  in  their  efforts  to 
modernize  themselves  and  gain  the  bene- 
fits of  an  Indiistrial  civilization  •  •  •  the 
United  States  and  the  West  must  either  lead 
in  the  process  of  modernizing  the  underde- 
veloped areas  or,  by  default,  contribute  to  a 
kind  of  world  in  which  our  institutions  and 
values  cannot  survive." ' 

How  long  the  Communist  version  of  Utopia 
can  be  postponed  without  raising  doubts 
among  the  faithful  and  semlfaithful  alike 
is     uncertain,     but     continued     deferment 


1  Gabriel  A.  Almond,  "The  American  Peo- 
ple and  Foreign  Policy,"  2d  ed.,  Vtederlck  A. 
Praeger,  1960,  New  York.  pp.  xll.  xx. 
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■lK>uld  not  be  without  Its  disruptive  effects. 
liHS  txnoertaln  la  thmt  polltlcfkl  aocletles 
ontorgo  change*  orer  time.  There  ts  no 
loglcml  reason  to  beMrte  tbat  Borlet  aoclety 
\»  tnunune  to  the  tranaformatlonfl  which 
earlier  xwletlea  have  experleneed.  It  ts  not 
a  static  entity.  With  the  paeslng  of  the 
rerolutlonfu'y  generation,  the  emergence  of 
new  claaa  structures  Including  a  middle  bu- 
reaucracy and  scientific  elite,  and  with  the 
acquisition  of  more  of  the  frulta  of  Indus- 
trialization, new  concepts  of  what  Is  In  the 
national  self-tntereet  are  bound  to  emerge, 
as  Indeed  evidence  now  Is  beginning  to  re- 
veal. Scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ments Including  thoee  affecting  weaponry 
modlfy  power  relationship*  In  the  thermo- 
nuclear age,  and  under  condition*  when  ad- 
veraarle*  poeaees  Invulnerable  retaliatory 
Btrataglc  force*,  even  Communists  can  be 
expected  to  see  *  large  measure  of  self- 
Interect  In  avoiding  situations  that  carry 
aerlou*  risk  at  all-out  war.  Relations  amoni; 
the  member*  of  the  Communist  world  are 
undergoing  changes  which  cannot  yet  be 
fully  asse^ssed.  but  which  point  to  greater 
diversity  In  outlook  and  policy  than  existed 
In  ttM  Stalin  era.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
can  naoesaarlly  take  eomfort  in  these 
Chang—-  It  i*  to  say  the  Communist  states 
can  b«  expected  to  act  at  least  as  much  out 
of  self-interest  as  out  of  Implacable  hoetUUy 
to  tiM  Wast:  and  that,  while  the  hoeuiity 
may  continue,  eetlmate*  of  self-interest  will 
change  In  a  changing  world. 

The  most  useful  and  reallfiUc  course  for 
us  may  well  lie  In  the  direction  of  conUnulnt; 
to  shape  a  world  In  which  Communist  leaders 
and  their  followers  over  time  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  world  Is  not  moving 
exorably  In  the  direction  predicted  in  the 
Communist  myth  of  the  future:  that  free 
sodeiiea  can  oope  with  their  Internal  prob- 
lems wlttout  weakening  themselves,  and 
can  forge  together  an  international  com- 
munity which.  If  not  always  without  Its 
■TriMsnn  and  strains.  Is  still  willing  and  able 
to  reject  the  Communist  system.  Perhaps 
our  basic  task  la  to  convince  the  Soviet  and 
Chin— e  leaders  through  the  facU  of  the 
world  tiiat  coofronts  tham  that.  In  spite  of 
their  doctrine  and  dogma.  It  may  be  too 
hard  and  too  dangerous  to  try  to  eliminate 
us.  and  that  there  are  other  threats  and 
dajjgers  In  the  world  to  prepare  for  Secre- 
tary McNamara  may  have  been  thinking 
along  these  lines  when  he  said  recently. 

"We  are  raaolved  to  continue  the  stru^ie 
In  ail  It*  forms  until  such  a  time  as  the 
OoDun unlet  leader*,  both  Soviet  and  Chinese, 
are  convinced  that  their  aggressive  policies. 
motivated  by  their  drive  to  communlze  tlie 
world,  endanger  their  security  —  well  as 
ours.  " 

We  can  take  for  granted  that  Cocnmunlst 
Intention*  wUl  remain  unchanged  for  a  long 
time  to  come:  but  In  a  world  In  which 
change  Is  endemic,  and  In  which  the  re- 
■ouroe*  of  free  societies  give  u*  the  capacity 
to  thwart  Communist  world  aim*,  we  need 
not  be  frtutrated  by  a  cold  war  strategy  that. 
whatever  else  Its  shortoomlngs.  place*  Its 
empliaal*  on  strengthening  the  free  world 
a^aihst  Conununlet  encroachment*  rather 
than  mar*  dramatically,  but  les*  realistically. 
oontamplatlng  the  deetnictlon  of  the  enemy 

An  additional  ■esumptlon,  closely  allied 
to  the  two  dlscuaeed  above,  also  appears  to 
underlie  attitude*  of  the  frustrated  fringe 

Aaaumptlon  3:  "All  of  the  serious  and  dan- 
gerou*  problem*  the  United  State*  faces 
today  have  been  created  by  the  Communist 
adversary:  these  problem*  are  susceptible  to 
and  require  solution:  and  the  United  States 
can  solve  these  problem*  If  only  our  pet^ple 
and  their  leaders  have  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  act  resolutely  " 

The  red  verau*  blue  Image  of  events  In 
the  world  tends  to  create  the  Impression  that 
all  the  problem*  we  face  are  the  work  of  the 
eaemy,  whether  In  the  form  of  difficulties  at 


home  or  abroad  There  is  danger  In  this 
perspective,  for  when  our  society  attributes 
the  source  or  all  tmtiblea  to  the  Conunu- 
nlstB,  problem*  not  of  Communist  origin  fiiU 
to  get  attacked  at  their  r(x>te.  and  uifeful 
efforts  to  cope  with  them  are  often  stifled 
Fxirtherroore.  the  ad%-er«ary  gains  advantage 
from  the  susplrl-in  and  dissension  that  begin 
to  pervade  our  society  and  divide  our 
citlaenry. 

The  great  ch.^llenges  the  Nation  farrs 
domestically  have  not  been  generated  by  the 
Communists,  no  matter  how  much  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  may  try  to  exploit  trtuhle- 
some  situations  for  Its  own  advant.xgp 
Whether  communism  existed  or  n  't  we  w^uVl 
still  need  to  crapple  as  a  nation  with  a 
number  of  major  challenges  nt  which  the 
following  are  s'.kcnlftcant  examples  a  growing 
populat!"ti.  burgeoning  urb.m  renters  and 
the  resulting  social  con-iequences  in  terms 
of  housing,  transportation,  delinquency  and 
education:  attitudes  on  raci.U  matters  with 
their  political  and  sorlal  dl.nruptloTw,  ten- 
sions that  arire  In  labor-manaRemcnt  rela- 
tions and  their  Impact  on  our  eoononiv 
These  and  other  domestic  ch:»lleni;e«i  each 
with  Its  troublesome  arrav  of  problem*  have 
their  roots  In  our  own  distinctive  national 
experl»nre.  and  their  origins  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Euit-West  strufvle 

In  the  world  at  hirge  In  mid -20*. h  r-entury 
forces  are  .it  work  thar  the  Communl-.r  con- 
spiracy did  not  create  natlonnllsm  amnig 
peoples  who  previously  had  never  been  nctors 
on  the  International  stage  .md  th''  lrr»>- 
presslble  urges  r  f  such  p»eo;>le9  to  a.ssert  ;t 
sense  of  cultural  and  political  lden*l»y  '.  he 
collapse  after  World  War  II  of  colonlnl  sys- 
tems b:i--e<l  ri  Western  EuT'-'p''  with  the 
pollMcal  vacuums  and  ef^^n  'mlc  rtl.^r'iptl  i.s 
that  ensued,  the  explosion  In  science  snil 
technology  which  has  srlven  man  an  unpre<-- 
edented  ability  tn  reshupe  his  environment 
and  has  heightened  liis  erpect.itlo:;.*  of  ;i 
better  life  These  .ire  merely  «ugtf*»tlve  of 
a  range  of  hlst'rlcal  fr.rces  of  epic  dlm.en- 
slons  that  are  shaplni?  our  century  Thev 
form  the  background  agali.st  which  the 
East-We't  conflict  Is  waged,  and  they  ralne 
problems  that  would  be  rha'.'.etiging  enough 
m  their  own  right  even  If  our  content  with 
the  Soviet  system  did  not  Inject  even  gre-.iter 
complexity   Into   the    picture 

Thoee  of  us  who  are  temperamentally  dis- 
posed to  view  prob'.ems  of  thl.s  kind  as  stis- 
ceptlble  of  solution  are  thus  confronted  with 
a  world  which  cries  o\it  for  solutions  to  all 
Its  disruptions  and  Instabilities  because  the 
problems  are  bellered  to  be  enemy  in^plrrd 
Seen  In  this  light,  when  perplexing  situa- 
tions affecting  US  Interests  arise  from  dy- 
namic forces  In  the  world  such  as  thwe  cited 
above  and  not  stemming  from  Communist 
machinations,  they  become  sources  of  frus- 
tration. The  frustrated  a.re  tmable  to  vis- 
ualize a  world  In  which  there  are  conditions 
that  nations  can  hope  at  best  only  to  adjust 
to.  and  whose  unstablUzlng  effcct.s  can  only 
be  moderated  rather  than  solved  There  are 
those  who  find  It  hard  to  accept  the  fact 
that  even  the  United  States  faces  limits  be- 
yond which  It  cannot  Influence  let  alone 
control     people  and  events 

All  this  may  account  for  the  proposals  one 
sometimes  he.irs  In  heated  dlsc-u.sslons  that 
call  fuir  the  Ualted  St.ttes  to  take  c(>urses  '•{ 
action  whrjse  Impracticability  is  obscured  bv 
the  desirability  of  the  ultimate  objectives 
they  seek  liberation,  the  toppling  of  ur;- 
frlendly  regimes,  unleashing  of  certain  allied 
forces  sending  of  US  troops  as  a  sure  way 
to  straighten  things  out  Such  proposed  ac- 
tions are  invariably  extremist  since  they  are 
strongly  motivated  by  exasperation:  ml.sdl- 
rrr*ed  since  the^  are  based  on  faulty  esti- 
mates of  the  situation,  and  Infeaslble 
becatise  they  attribute  to  the  United  States 
an  Inordinate  ability  to  Influence  the  world 
around  It  by  a  eomblnatlon  of  Its  power  and 
Its  win 


It  Ls  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  military 
—r  vices — and  the  Nation — that  the  numbers 
of  Its  professlonala  whose  points  of  view  ap- 
pear to  be  shaped  by  the  assumptions  dla- 
CTiflsed  here  are  in  fact  a  minority.  The 
writer  ha*  the  Impression  that,  although 
those  who  feel  frustrated  are  often  articu- 
late, they  are  probably  far  outnumbered  by 
thoee  who  do  not  eee  the  world  In  such  over- 
simplified terms. 

Dh'flcult  and  dangerous  as  the  current 
world  la.  and  Insoluble  as  Its  problems  may 
■eem  to  be.  It  is  of  vital  Importance  to  mili- 
tary morale  and  to  the  proper  role  of  the 
services  In  the  national  effort  that  military 
professionals  are  not  overci>me  by  a  sense 
of  frustration  which  results  more  from  an 
Incomplete  view  of  the  world  scene  than 
friim  reality  Itself. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIRLINES 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  Prrsidcnt.  supplo- 
mnital  alrline.s  cannot  survive  without  a 
r«a.->,jnablt'  opportunity  to  participate 
txjuitably  in  civilian  commercial  air 
transportation  Thesr  small  airlines  dc- 
I)end  upon  frying  charter  groups  to  con- 
ventions and  resort  areas  while  al.so 
mamtainlni;  a  fixed  number  of  Individ- 
ually ticketed  roundtrlps  each  month  be- 
two«n  cities  whore  there  is  a  demand  for 
low-fare  air  travel 

Currently,  supplementals  fly  10 
rour.iiLrips  per  month  between  such 
ciUcs  as  New  York,  Lo.s  AnRclea.  San 
Pranclsco.  Chlca^ro.  Miami.  Honolulu. 
anJ  La.s  Vepa.^  In  addition  these  air 
carriers  have  re.'sixjnded  effectively  as  a 
.sui>plem(-nt  to  the  air  transportation 
ntvds  of  Utie  DepaiLment  of  Defeiue. 
Their  history  includes  prompt  and  suc- 
cessful participation  In  such  vital  alr- 
lifUs  a.s  the  Korean.  Hunearian.  Berlin, 
and  DEW  line  for  the  military.  Their 
efforts  In  these  areas— In  meeting  the 
challenge  of  our  airlift  capability — have 
Ix'en  riiihtfully  lauded  by  the  Air  Force. 

I  want  to  state  at  this  time  that  the 
busine.<vs  people  of  my  State,  and  espe- 
cially the  residents  of  Las  Vegas.  Reno. 
Hawthorne,  Lake  Tahoe.  Elko.  Search- 
U  ;ht.  and  Tonopah,  rely  heavily  on  the 
charter  groups,  many  of  whom  come  to 
our  Stat<'  fur  national  conventions  and 
are  fiown  by  tliese  qualified  air  carriers 
or  by  aviation  organizations  which  pro- 
vide all-expense  tours  for  resort  areas. 

Since  Nevada  depends  heavily  on  tour- 
Ism  these  ."services  are  a  Ufe-and-death 
matter  for  many  a  community  and  for 
more  than  a  few  busine.sses. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
particularly  those  giving  specific  con- 
sideration to  the  supplemental  air  car- 
riers bill.  S  1969.  will  include  all-expense 
tour  authority  and  thus  provide  the  sup- 
plementals with  an  avenue  of  revenue 
through  low -cost  paclcaged  charters 
which  iru:ludc  hotel,  food,  and  other 
costs. 

This  tjrpe  of  air  transportation  Is  vital 
to  resort  areas  which  cannot  attract  reg- 
ularly scheduled  airlines  or  which  are 
faced  with  too  few  low -cost  carriers  to 
meet  the  needs  of  resort  areas. 

I  alfio  believe  individually  ticketed  au- 
thority for  suppiementals  should  be  en- 
couraged under  the  guidance  of  the 
CAB  The  fnipplemental  airlines  do  not 
cater  to  the  ex F>ense- account  traveler. 
The    person    who    utilizes    the    supple- 
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mentals  saves  for  a  vaeation,  travels  on 
a  budget,  wantA  to  see  America,  or  Is  part 
of  a  fraternal  or  business  charter  ^roup 
heading  for  a  convention. 

Indeed,  the  supplementals  and  char- 
t,  r  groups  cater  to  those  78  percent  of 
all  Americans  who  have  never  flown. 
,.f  tentimes  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
fly. 

Unless  the  pending  supplemental  air 
earner  legislation  includes  both  charter 
aiul  individually  ticketed  civilian  author- 
ity we  will  see  the  collapse  of  the  whole 
mdustrj'.  We  will  witness  the  prospect 
of  many  resort  areas  becoming  depressed 
areas  And.  certainly,  we  could  not  any 
loii-ier  count  on  the  supplementals  serv- 
ing: as  a  ready-made  airlift  for  the  mili- 
tary Our  failure  to  take  proper  and 
appropriate  action  would  deprive  the 
supplemental  carrier  Industry  of  the  op- 
portunity to  upgrade  their  equipment, 
depriving  civilian  and  military  Interests 
from  a  vitally  needed  sendee.  These 
earners  certainly  deserve  and  need  help. 

They  have  a  record  of  very  high  safety 
for  the  16  years  of  their  existence.  They 
have  s<Tved  the  Nation  and  are  ready 
to  do  .so  now  in  the  field  of  troop  move- 
ments on  an  around-the-clock,  day-to- 
day basis. 

Certainly  all  of  our  experience  In  the 
domestic  field  and  in  the  field  of  secu- 
rity demonstrate  that  we  need  to  do 
rvi  rythinK  we  can  to  increase  our  airlift 
capability  and  expand  our  industries 
rather  than  harass  and  lm|)ede  or  elimi- 
nate a  croup  which  serve  so  useful  and 
nece.s.sary   functions. 

The  supplementals  have  demonstrated 
them.selves  to  be  unique  in  many  differ- 
ent ways.  They  are  unique  in  that  they 
cater  to  people  who  seldom  or  never  fly. 
As  an  industry  they  are  unique  because 
they  do  not  harm  or  take  business  away 
from  the  larger  commercial  carriers;  In- 
deed, each  year  they  introduce  many 
thousands  of  new  travelers  into  the  field 
of  air  transportation.  They  are  even 
more  unique  in  that  they  have  never  been 
.<;ubsidized  by  the  Federal  Government 
nor  do  they  seek  a  subsidy  today.  For 
the.se  and  many  more  reasons  I  believe 
that  they  strongly  merit  congressional 
authority  to  continue  to  serve  the 
Nation. 


WEST  COAST  SHIPPING  STRIKE 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
until  a  few  days  ago  when  President 
K  -nnedy  took  the  first  steps  toward  In- 
voking the  injunctive  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  few  people  on  the 
mainland  were  aware  of  the  threat 
which  the  west  coast  shipping  strike  was 
niakinR  to  the  life  and  economy  of  the 
Ptate  of  Hawaii.  The  administration 
tiH)k  early  and  vigorous  steps  to  obtain 
a  settlement,  and  when  it  appeared  that 
a  settlement  would  not  be  forthcoming 
m  time  to  avert  serious  repercussions  in 
Hawaii,  the  President  very  properly 
J^ta:  ted  procedures  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
!•  y  Act  to  obtain  an  80-day  coollng-off 
l"iiod.  Everyone  who  has  followed  the 
('Hji.se  which  the  Kennedy  adminl.stra- 
tion  has  taken  in  labor  disputes  will  have 
confidence  the  actions  to  be  taken  in 
thij  one  will  be  based  on  consideration 


f(H-  the  best  interests  of  Hawaii  and  the 
NaUon. 

The  circumstances  of  the  strike  and 
the  neoenity  for  resorting  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  now  draw  national  attention 
to  the  vexing  problem  of  what  the  Nation 
should  do  in  regard  to  a  dispute  which 
may  victimize  innocent  bystanders — in 
this  case,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

An  editorial  In  the  Sunday  Honolulu 
Advertiser  of  April  8,  1962,  entitled  "The 
Greater  Right."  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  solution.  Because  of  its  national  im- 
portance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoKD,  along  with  an  article  in  the 
same  edition  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
including  observations  of  the  effects  of 
the  strike  upon  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Orkatkx  Right 

Even  If  the  shipping  strike  ends  quickly 
Its  aftereffectA  will  linger  for  some  time. 

Many  Individuals  and  small  firms  will  suf- 
fer losses  they  may  never  be  able  to  recoup. 

HawaU  Is  the  Innocent  victim.  Injured  by 
the  shipowners,  and  unions  who  are  sup- 
posed to  serve  It.  But  the  owners  and  un- 
ions have  seemed  not  to  care  what  their  dis- 
pute has  done  to  these  Islands. 

At  least  one  point  on  which  we  agree  with 
the  shipowners  Is  that  the  dispute  with 
the  maritime  unions  should  go  to  arbitra- 
tion. And  we  further  agree  with  the  owners 
that  it  Is  vital  to  develop  some  means  by 
which  In  the  future  shipping  Interruptions 
can  be  avoided,  at  least  on  the  Hawaii  run. 

The  Pacific  Maritime  Association  calls  for 
a  compulsory  arbitration  law.  Under  such  a 
measure  any  shipping  dispute  would  auto- 
matically be  submitted  to  an  arbitration 
panel.     In  effect,  strikes  would  be  outlawed. 

ThU  is  drastic  medicine.  It  would  restrict 
an  Important  Industry  In  Its  freedom  to  set- 
tle disputes  In  the  traditional  manner  by  In- 
jecting government  Into  the  picture  in  a  big 
way.  In  a  sense  it  would  handcuff  both  la- 
bor and  management. 

Students  of  the  problem  tend  to  oppose 
compulsory  arbitration  as  incompatible  with 
democratic  society.  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
If  wage  disputes  are  to  be  submitted  to  a 
Government  arbitrator,  it  follows  that  Gov- 
ernment must  also  have  authority  to  deter- 
mine prices. 

It  Is  also  said  that  If  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion is  applied  in  shipping  then  it  must  be 
considered  for  other  major  Industries  Im- 
bued with  public  Interest  such  as  steel, 
chemicals,  atomic  energy.  Where  would  the 
line  be  drawn? 

These  considerations  have  great  weight. 
But  opposed  to  them  is  at  least  one  of 
greater  weight,  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  700,000  per- 
sons who  depend  almoat  entirely  on  ocean 
commerce  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

For  Hawaii,  at  least,  shipping  Is  endowed 
with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  public 
corporation  or  utility.  West  coast-Hawaii 
shipping  Is  not  Just  another  private  opera- 
tion, and  Its  public  nature  Is  heightened  by 
the  fact  the  Federal  Government  pays  mil- 
lions In  subsidy  to  guarantee  the  existence 
of  a  merchant  marine. 

Consequently,  any  strike  in  west  coast- 
Hawaii  shipping  is  a  strike  against  the  pub- 
lic— and  it  could  be  argued  with  some  force 
that  In  a  sense  it  is  also  a  strike  against  the 
Government. 

The  right  of  a  relative  handful  of  ship- 
owners and  maritime  workers  to  settle  dis- 
putes through  unrestricted  economic  warfare 
must  be  modified.    Neither  labor  nor  man- 


agement should  have  the  powr  to  cripple 
an  entire  SUte. 

We  do  not  know  If  compulsory  arbitration 
is  the  best  solution.  But  w«  do  know  the 
people  of  Hawaii  are  tired  of  being  victim- 
ised, of  being  used  as  pawns  In  an  economic 
chess  game. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  Insure  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  shipping  to  these  la- 
lands.  If  the  right  to  strike  U  curUlIed 
perhaps  the  unions  Involved  must  be  given 
offsetting  benefits. 

The  solution  is  not  Just  a  re^ponalbUlty  of 
the  National  Government.  IIm  ahlpowners 
and  the  maritime  unions  themaelvea  can  help 
in  devising  an  effective  and  mutuaUy  accept- 
able means  for  avoiding  strangulation  of 
Hawaii  In  future  disputes. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
show  awareness  and  sympathy  for  Hawaii's 
peculiar  dependence  on  the  shipping  lifeline. 

And  it  Is  far  past  time  for  the  wsst  coast 
shippers  and  maritime  unions  to  show  re- 
q>onftlbUlty  and  regard  for  their  public  trust 
as  stewards  of  the  pipeline  by  which  the 
people  of  these  islands  exist. 

When  this  strike  ts  over  a  permanent  solu- 
tion should  be  the  first  order  of  business  for 
the  Federal  Government,  the  shipowners,  and 
the  unions. 

Isle  Crvic  Leadkks  Rats  Srtnu  grraur 

What  effect  will  the  shipping  strlks— al- 
ready the  longest  on  Hawaii's  watsrfront 
since  the  6-month  tleup  of  1MB — have  on 
the  Islands'  economy  and  on  the  mainland? 

Here  are  opinions  given  by  some  leaders 
in  the  community  i 

Richard  Holtsman,  vice  president  of 
Sheraton  Hotels: 

"We're  keenly  concerned  In  our  Industry 
that  the  strike  will  .have  a  long-range  dam- 
aging effect.  We  "have  cancellations  into 
June.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  head- 
lines have  given  people  on  the  mainland  the 
Impression  that  guests  here  have  hardly  any- 
thing to  eat — but  we  have  a  8  to  10  weeks 
supply  of  food. 

"To  the  islands  the  strike  is  damaging 
psychologically  because  everyone  wonders 
about  the  transportation.  There  is  every 
good  chance  that  Hawaii  will  get  a  reputa- 
tion (for  being  a  strikebound  area), 

"Governor  Quinn  has  done  a  yeoman's  )ob. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
might  be  the  only  way  to  bring  relief." 

James  Shoemaker,  vice  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii: 

"The  best  indication  of  what  will  happen 
is  to  go  back  to  the  strike  of  1048,  when  we 
had  a  large  amount  of  unemployment,  a  re- 
cession and  the  largest  number  of  business 
failures.  We're  now  in  a  better  position  to 
bounce  bctck  than  we  were  then, 

"If  we  get  a  pretty  quick  settlement,  there 
won't  be  much  to  worry  about.  But  a  strike 
Is  cumulative  in  Its  effects,  and  each  week 
there  are  mounting  losses. 

"We're  moving  Into  a  period  when  many 
losses  will  be  Irrevocable. 

"A  coollng-off  period  would  give  us  an  Im- 
mediate respite  and  also  time  to  find  a  plan 
to  deal  with  the  strike.  Any  plaos  affected 
by  strikes  Is  not  going  to  encourage  people 
thinking  of  Investment.  A  lot  depends  on 
how  much,  bow  often." 

Thomas  Hitch,  vice  president  of  First  Na- 
tional Bank: 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  that  the  long  range 
effects  are  worse  than  the  short  range  ef- 
fects. Every  businessman  here,  and  every 
businessman  on  the  mainland,  has  as  one  of 
bis  biggest  worries  the  threat  of  a  shipping 
strike — It  really  disrupts  business. 

"All  that  seUlng  effort  (of  the  Hawaii  VU- 
itorg  Bureau,  the  State  government,  etc.]  Is 
really  undermined  by  one  strike.  Take  sugar, 
for  example.  When  C.  Sc  H.  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply Its  big  customers,  some  of  than  say,  "Why 
In  the  world  don't  we  deal  with  tliat  beet 
company  down  the  road?'  " 
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Walter  P  DtUlnghMn: 

•I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  questlcic  of 
ibort  nittoiM  of  food,  and  ttas  qoestton  of 
how  kiBC  ««  own  go  on.  TlM  Btiikw  Is  a  )oK 
to  everybody. 

-nw  Taft-ifaLrtlefy  Act  offen  th*  nyjst  en- 
couragement. Within  the  time  ttmlt  esta^ 
Itehed  by  law.  tlM  situation  oouM  clear  up. 
I  wish  I  eouki  Mttle  thU  thln«  tor  you  ** 

Charles  Braden,  general  manager  of  the 
Hawaii    Vtsttora   Bureau: 

"We  are  concerned  that  Hawaii's  reputa- 
tion as  a  Ttsltor  destination  area  will  be 
clouded  If  strikes  such  as  this  one  continue 
to  happen  pertodleally.  But  we  are  eonTlnced 
that  tt  Is  posalble  for  Tlsltors  to  keep  on 
coming  during  the  strike  because  of  the 
ability  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  to 
stockpile  food 

"On  Thursday  we  sent  200  rabies  to  key 
travel  agents  and  Saturday  we  sent  4.000  btil- 
letlns  to  explain  that  the  strike  need  not 
affect  plana  of  Ttsltors. 

~We  were  a  Tittle  concerned  that  people 
would  wonder  why  we  were  trying  to  get  yet 
more  visitors  when  food  Is  scarce,  but  this 
I  more  visitors  ]  will  minimize  the  effect  of 
the  strike  on  the  Hawaiian  economy  " 

Malcolm  MacNaughton.  president  of  Castle 
&  Cooke: 

"This  strike  is  the  same  as  the  uther  tw<> 
or  three  we  had  last  year,  or  the  1949  Ftrlke 
T^ey  eetabUsh  In  the  minds  of  malnlsncl 
people  that  we  are  subject  to  this  trunspor- 
tatlon  Isolation 

"This  la  the  bad  effect — one  that  Is  Isstln^ 
It  definitely  affects  the  Investment  if  busi- 
ness capital  We  succeed  In  spite  of  this 
dl.^adTantage. 

"The  thing  that  does  concern  its  Is  that 
everyone  Is  Interested  In  an  Immedlnte  set- 
tlement, with  no  consideration  of  the  con- 
•equences.  TTie  shipping  companies  could 
settle  this  In  15  minutes — but  that  produces 
an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  operating  ve^seH 

~The  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  In  itself 
doesn't  sol-ve  snythlng  I  believe  the  ship- 
owners are  doubtful  about  Taft-Hartley  be- 
cause they  dont  think  that  anything  new 
would  be  produced  " 

Hawaii  Teamsters  President  Arthur  Rut- 
ledge- 

"We've  had  i  number  of  strikes  and  this 
one  haant  even  gotten  started  I  think 
mi  be  over  a  lot  sooner  than  Is  the  belief 
of  many  pol'.tlclans  who  are  trying  to  make 
hay.  TTie  Governor  went  out  of  his  Juris- 
diction He  should  have  done  buslnerro 
througii  the  elected  Congressmen  of  the 
State  •    •   • 

"The  effect  of  the  strike?  Hawaii  an  Iso- 
lated area  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
■hlpphag.  hasnt  done  too  badly  In  spite  of 
strikes,  and  has  done  better  than  some  ntaln- 
land  eommunltlea.  Hawaii  will  oontlnue  to 
do  so  In  spite  of  these  temporary  Incon- 
veniences '* 

Herbert  Cornuelle.  preaWent  of  Dole  Corp 

"It  la  true  that  people  considering  In- 
vestment might  look  at  work  stoppages  here 
aa  a  handicap,  and  a  person  who  U  unde- 
eMtad  might  have  his  ofrtnlon  cryatallaed 
An  Interraptlon  In  tranaportatlon  U  one  of 
the  factor*  Investors  have  to  take  Into  con- 
sldei  aftlon . 

"A  long  strike  U  crippling  to  xu  (the 
pineapple  Indoatry) .  It  has  resulted  so  far 
In  a  severe  dislocation  in  pineapple  stocks 
on  tits  nn'''"'*"'^  But  the  effect  of  a  Taft- 
Bartley  Injtuietkm  now  might  make  for  a 
mare  critical  altuatton  at  the  peak  at  the 
ahlpplne  season. 

"I  dont  think  there  la  a  simple,  legal 
answer  i  to  how  to  prevent  future  shipping 
tlexipsl." 

ICalato  Dol,  dty  eoancU  chairman: 

"The  strike  wtU  have  an  adverse  long- 
term  effect,  but  recovery  wOl  eventually  take 
place.  I  dont  think  thsre  wlU  be  any 
periaaoent  damage. 


In  ttee  futnre.  I  think  It  might  be  a  good 

Idea  to  look  fur  alternative  means  of  traoa- 
portatlon  before  we  get  lato  aaotiier  strike  " 

Lawson  Riley,  preaident   of  McTnrmy 

"Tou  cant  get  back  what  you've  afready 
lost,  and  It  win  certainly  he  hard  for  the 
Hawaii  economy  to  recover  If  the  strike  goea 
on  for   any  period  at  tUna. 

"The  strike  hasn't  had  much  effect  yet. 
Our  sales  are  ahead  of  last  year  despite  the 
strike 

We  ought  to  have  mnme  Federal  legisla- 
tion, absolutely.  The  President  has  the 
power  to  go  to  Congress  and  ask  for  lesrls- 
latlon  to  settle  the  strike  after  the  SO-dsy- 
coo4lng-off  period  I  think  Otivernor  Qulnn 
has  been  very  ajrcrreaalve  In  this  matter  I 
dont  know  what  more  he  oould  do  " 

Robert  Haaegaas.  executive  secrt-tsry  of 
the  Central   Labor   Oouncli 

l  dont  think  the  strike  in  any  w.iy  Is 
going  to  determine  whether  new  Indu.stry 
will  locate  here  Land.  •wwX.rr  and  n-mdR  will 
determine  much  of  any  new  Industry 

"You  .-lee  there  ts  a  mlaconcepUon  Peo- 
ple think  th.it  because  Hawaii  Is  In  the 
throes  of  11  sliippin^  strike.  H*'a-.i11  l.s  com- 
pletely rut  off  But  there  Ate  ither  lines 
that  could  serve  Hawaii  If  the  people  wmild 
utilize  them 

"What  we  should  have  Is  wldeopen  mni- 
petitlve  shipping  !f  we're  wholly  depend- 
ent on  one  service,  It's  ]n^'  tor,  h.^d  I  see 
no  avenue  to  treat  H.iwall  dltTerenlW  than 
other  Rtate.<< 

".\s  f;ir  :\s  enacting  laws  to  prevent  utrlken 
from  thr'  'timg  Haw.ill  I  don't  th.lnk  nurh 
l^g1«iIatlon  1."?  legally  or  eonrtlt  utl' >nallv  {vs- 
s'.ble 

-In  my  belief  If  the  Taft  Hartley  At  Is 
Invoked,  an  Injunction  wm't  help  the  situa- 
tion, except  for  80  days  unless  the  p.irtles 
are  cVoser  to  settlement  " 

Mayor  Neal  Blalad'll 

'There  may  be  permanent  Injury  to  some 
small  b'.tslne.-^men — but  our  major  Indus- 
try will  recover  fully,  completely  and  In  a 
mlnlmTim     ^f  time 

"I  suppose  the  fact  that  there  l«  always 
the  poastblllty  of  being  canpletely  cut  otT 
from  the  mainland,  wcmld  have  an  ertect 
on  Investment  capital  But  I  dont  have 
any  doubt  whatever  th  it  Hawaii  mill  con- 
tinue  high-level   profcrwa 

■  Ciovf  rnrir  Qiiliin  h  is  been  doing  an  excel- 
lent Job  A  TiiTt-HarUey  InjuncUon  won  t 
real'.y  solve  anything  but  It  will  give  us  time 
to  restock  our  shelves  and  the  bargatntn^; 
parties  time  to  settle  doa  n  tn  real  ne^j'ia- 
tlotis  '■ 


NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  GOLD 
PRODUCTION 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  people  of  no  less  standing 
than  officials  charged  with  managing  the 
Goveriunent  s  finances  at  various  times 
are  todaj^  more  concerned  about  the  out- 
flow of  gold  than  any  other  problem 
cofifrontlng  the  Nation 

There  Is  one  clear  remedy  to  the  goW 
shortage,  that  Is  to  have  more  gold 

People  who  know  nothing  of  the  mln- 
ing  inductry  aasume  that  gold  is  being 
produced  because  it  pays  to  produce 
gold.  Today  it  does  not  for  ordinary 
mining  conditions  and  ordinary  man- 
agement. I  happen  to  have  the  honor 
of  coming  from  a  State  where  extraor- 
dinary managerial  ability  and  experience 
of  loyal  and  efllclent  worlunen  combine 
with  an  ordinary  deposit  to  make  pos- 
sible the  continued  operation  of  the 
Homestake  Ookl  Mine,  the  last  of  the 
great  operating  mines  in  this  country. 


But  how  lone  even  the  Homestake  can 
eonllnue  to  operate  Is  problematical. 
The  freeadng  of  gokl  at  $S5  an  ounce 
in  1934  and  the  maintenance  of  that 
fixed  price  coupled  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  gold  from  lode  mines  must 
be  sokl  to  the  Ooremment  at  that  price 
in  the  face  of  moimting  costs  for  driU- 
liiK  sUh'1.  chemical.s,  and  all  the  other 
costs  that  go  into  deep  underground  min- 
ing; have  created  the  most  adverse  coKt- 
price  squeeae  Chat  can  be  imagined. 

If  the  Government  is  going  to  persist 
in  Its  monopoly  and  fixed  price  position, 
the  least  it  can  do.  it  seems  to  me  is  to 
adopt  some  such  legislation  as  is  pro- 
posed by  Setiate  Joint  Resolution  44. 
introduced  Jointly  by  Senators  Ewgle 
and  KucHkL,  of  California,  and  myself. 
It  '\\uuld  help  to  keep  alive  the  produc- 
ing mine  or  two  now  left  and  would  offer 
the  encouragement  needed  if  other 
mines  are  to  reopen  and  to  increase  the 
domestic   production  of  gold. 

At  this  point  I  submit  for  careful 
reading  and  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
HxroKD  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  last  Friday.  March 
9,  19^:2.  recordmg  the  worst  outflow  of 
^old  m  many  months,  bringing  stocks 
down  to  a  $16  billion  figure,  whereas  a 
few  years  ago  Ux'y  totaled  over  $22  bil- 
lion. That  niean.s  a  loss  of  over  $6  bil- 
1k)I1  m  5  years, 

TlK*  .situation  is  .serious  and  merits 
immediate  and  favorable  consideration. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcokD, 
a.s  follows: 

U.a  Gold  Stock  Dim  %90  Miujoif -1962 
ixiss  Now  1160  Mxixioif  AGAtwar  $394 
Mii.j.ii>i(  IN  Ttia  .SiMiL.aa  1961  P^ioa — 
Hahic  Kx&xbves  DEct^mi:  Nrr  Faxx  Rate 
Ii£.u.Hij>   Low    or    Yt-vs    rus    thi   Nation's 

nC-SCRVE    iNSXrrUTlD.VS 

Tile  Ij.S.  munetory  guld  stock  sustained 
Its  blpgest  weekly  loss  of  19B2  In  the  week 
ended  Wednesday  wTien  a  $90  million  ero- 
sion occurred  accnrdlng  to  a  refKrrt  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  B.ink  of  New  Tork  yesterday 

TTils  raised  the  total  gold  loas  sines  Jan- 
uary I  to  tl60  million  oonnpared  with  a  loas 
of   (.1»4   million  during  tlM    IMl   period. 

The  monetary  gold  stock  la  rediaoad  when 
foreign  oentral  banks  purchaae  goUl  for  dol- 
lars at  the  rate  uf  $35  an  ounce.  The 
Tre.isury  Is  committed  to  selling  gold  at  this 
pr'.re  t'l  olTlclal  foreign  agencies. 

D, <:i,ir^  are  accumulated  abroad  by  cen- 
tral banks  when  the  total  outflow  of  funds 
from  the  United  States  exceeds  the  total 
Inflow,  giving  rise  to  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  The  VS  balance  ot  payinanta  has 
been  In  deficit  chroolcally  itnoa  World 
War  II 

nvE-TCAa  U7SS  •«  boxsom 

The  VA.  gold  stock  now  totals  $16,730 
million.  Tha  ioas  over  Uie  last  A  years  has 
exceeded  $0  billloo.  The  loas  la  1901.  bow- 
ever,  wss  about  half  the  »1.700  million  loss 
In  1900,  and  Treasury  ofBclals  are  hopeful 
that  the  worst  years  of  loss  hav«  passed. 

The  US  gold  stock  la  Tttal  to  tbc  Matron's 
eeonomlc  bealth  since  gold  U  the  nlttmate 
International  money  with  which  nations 
settle  their  debts.  It  is  a  universally  ac- 
cepted medium  of  exchange  and  In  effect 
measures  a  nation °s  ability  to  meet  Its  debts. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Tork  also 
reported  yesterday  that  net  free  reserves  of 
the  Nation's  member  banks  on  an  arerage 
dally  basis  had  declines  to  a  new  low  for  the 
year  during  the  week  endlnf  Wednesday. 
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Net  free  reserves  reflect  the  lending  capac- 
iiy  of  the  banking  system.  As  the  free  re- 
serve level  declines,  money  conditions  tend 
tu  become  tighter.  If  declining  rcaerres 
i)ersist.  credit  costs — meaning  interest 
r.iies-  rise 

Nrr  ran:  arses ves  dip 

A\erage  dally  net  free  reserves  of  $350 
mtlli'in  were  down  considerably  from  the 
HW  million  level  of  the  preceding  week,  as 
were  actual  free  reserves  as  the  week  ended 
Wtdiie.sday  of  $491  million  cocr pared  with 
$6c>4  million  on  the  preceding  Wedneaday. 

Money  market  observers  were  not  reading 
iii,y  si)eci!il  significance  into  yesterday's  re- 
ported reserve  declines,  however.  The  Fed- 
era!  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee  usually 
bu. s  or  sells  securities  in  order  to  keep  the 
bai.ks  free  reserves  at  a  desired  level,  but 
ihe  results  sometimes  are  oO  target. 

i  hri>u(?h  January,  for  example,  free  re- 
serves huvered  above  $500  million  on  weekly 
aver.ipe  Beginning  in  February,  however, 
thf  t.irpet  level  apparently  had  been  reduced 
to  ,ib,(Ut  $400  million  But  the  latest  weekly 
decline  does  not  necesaarlly  mean  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  are  moving  more 
directly  tow.ird  tighter  money  conditions. 

Occa«lonitlly.  .•substantial  fluctuations  In 
other  facl^>r.s  ihsit  bear  on  the  banks'  reserve 
will  take  pliire  Last  week,  for  example, 
there  »hs  u  massive  movement  of  cash  out  of 
the  bsiiks'  vaults  and  Into  the  hands  of  the 
public 

This  Ue\elupinent  often  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  !i  niorr.h  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  .-titenipi  to  c<ini|>enKate  for  the  changing 
pressure  in  reserves  by  adjusting  Its  open 
market  nijeratlons  From  time  to  lime,  the 
calculations  are  not  exact  Knd  reserves  rise 
or  fall  ilibprnportionately  with  respect  to 
the  tarpt't    level 

This  seems  t<i  have  happened  a  month  ago. 
During  the  week  ended  January  31.  average 
t.pt  Iree  reser\es  were  $470  million.  On 
Febru.Try  7,  however,  the  level  had  declined 
tn  jnR4  million  By  February  14.  the  re- 
servf  h.id  K"t^*"  it  back  up  to  $427  million 
Iti  i!'.e  next  2  weeks,  some  sharpshootlng  by 
the  (.)t>en  Market  Committee  returned  levels 
of  $421  niillion  and  $434  million. 

If  »jI  I'lurse.  the  next  few  weeks  show 
free  res'Tves  persisting  at  levels  substan- 
tially be;  iw  $400  million,  the  Inference  then 
run  be  drawn  thnt  the  lightening  reflects 
polu  V  rather  than  the  vagaries  of  the  open 
msrkc' 

The  central  bank  in  New  York  reported 
that  business  loans  at  major  New  York 
City  b.Uiks  fell  by  $14  million  in  the  week 
endi'd  on  Wednesday,  compared  with  a  de- 
cline of  $7  million  a  ye.-u-  earlier.  At  major 
Chlra(;o  banks  there  was  no  change  last 
week  a  year  before  there  was  a  decline  In 
bii  ine.ss  :i>ans  of  $5  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiirthrr  morning  business?  If  not, 
mornint:  bu«;iness  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR  ARMED  SERVICES.  1963 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obioction.  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
au-  the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  t.lated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
97511  io  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
lUK  fiscal  year  1963  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siUs,  and  naval  vessels  for  the  armed 
.s»:  vices,  and  for  other  purposes. 


STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 
Mr.    GORE   obtained   the   floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
tho  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield,  if  it 


ig  understood  that,  in  doing  so,  he  will 
not  lose  hig  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  OORE.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  ao 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning the  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  announced  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  steel.  This  news  came  as  a 
great  shock,  surprise,  and  disappoint- 
ment to  me  and.  I  am  sure,  to  all  those 
who  have  recently  acclaimed  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  new  attitude  of  eco- 
nomic statesman.<^hip  on  the  part  of  both 
manasement  and  labor  in  the  steel  in- 
du.stry, 

Thi.s  is  a  sorry  end  to  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  many,  and  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  promote  the  national  inter- 
est. United  States  Steel  has  pulled  an 
end  run  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  a  non- 
inflationarj-  wage  contract 

During  the  past  year  we  have  enjoyed 
relative  price  stability.  This  is  particu- 
larly significant  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  recovering  from  the 
1960-61  recession.  Unquestionably,  this 
stability  in  retail  prices  is  attributable 
in  substantial  degree  to  stability  in  the 
price  of  steel  which  is  so  basic  to  our 
economy. 

Steel  is  one  of  the  several  large  Amer- 
ican industries  dominated  by  the  Big 
Threes  or  Big  Fours  on  one  hand  and 
a  powerful  labor  organization  on  the  oth- 
er. In  such  industries  prices  do  not  fluc- 
tuate in  the  classic  response  to  supply 
and  demand.  They  are  arrived  at  by 
tacit  agreement  by  the  industry's  lead- 
ing companies  and  are  known  in  modern 
economic  parlance  as  administered 
prices. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period  gen- 
erally steel  price  increases  went  into  ef- 
fect on  an  average  of  almost  once  a  year. 
Steel  wages  and  steel  prices  appeared  al- 
most to  be  engaged  in  a  leap-frog  opera- 
tion. Each  increase  in  labor  cost  was 
used  by  the  steel  companies  as  a  justi- 
fication for  a  further  price  increase,  and 
the  resulting  profit  increases  were  cited 
by  labor  as  evidence  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry's ability  to  pay  higher  wages.  In 
any  event  the  price  of  steel  went  up 
sharply  and  steadily  and  without  any 
causal  relationship  whatever  to  the  theo- 
retical competitive  Influence  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  has  been  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  studies  that  40  percent  of 
the  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  index  of  all 
manufactured  goods  from  1947  to  1968 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  steel 
prices  rose  faster  and  farther  than  all 
other  commodity  prices. 

President  Kennedy,  beginning  late  last 
summer,  invoked  the  full  presUge  of  his 
office  in  an  effort  to  break  this  pattern. 


He  sought,  in  the  national  interest,  to 
promote  orderly  economic  recovery  under 
conditions  of  price  stability.  The  action 
he  took  then  to  promote  stabilization  of 
steel  prices  and  the  action  he  took  sub- 
sequently to  promote  restraint  in  de- 
mands for  wage  increases  was,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  his  most  outstanding 
performances.  Surely  it  was  the  most 
effective  action  ever  taken  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  labor - 
management  relations.  United  States 
Steel  has  this  contract  in  the  bag  and 
now  ups  its  prices,  utterly  disregarding 
the  public  interest. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  President,  that  an 
automatic  wage  increase  was  scheduled 
last  fall  under  an  existing  labor  contract 
in  the  steel  industry.  President  Kennedy 
appealed  directly  to  officials  of  the  steel 
industry,  urging  them  not  to  resort  to  a 
further  increase  in  the  price  of  steel,  thus 
setting  off  an  additional  round  of  infla- 
tionary pressures.  The  fact  that  no 
general  increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
occurred  was  widely  hailed  as  consti- 
tuting assurance  of  continued  price  sta- 
bility. 

The  decree  to  which  the  President's 
intenention  may  have  influenced  the 
steel  companies  in  their  decision  not 
to  raise  prices  cannot  be  precisely  meas- 
ured. Unquestionably,  however,  the 
President,  serving  as  the  focal  point  for 
an  expression  of  the  national  interest,  ef- 
fectively brought  to  bear  upon  steel 
company  officials  the  concern  of  the 
American  people  about  another  inflation- 
ary increase  in  the  price  of  steel. 

A  similar  objective  was  sought  by  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  who 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
August  last  year  the  adverse  impact  upon 
our  economy  which  would  be  brought 
about  by  another  increase  in  steel  prices. 
We  endeavored  to  emphasize  that  the 
public  interest — and  the  long-range  in- 
terests of  both  the  steel  industry  and  its 
employees — would  be  best  served  by  a 
hold-the-line  policy  with  respect  to  steel 
prices  and  the  negotiation  of  noninfla- 
tionary  labor -management  contracts. 

When  the  President  appealed  to  steel 
industry  officials  last  fall,  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  urge  restraint  upon 
leaders  of  labor  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tract provisions  they  might  seek  during 
negotiations  for  a  contract  to  replace 
the  one  expiring  on  June  30,  1962.  The 
steel  industi-y  accepted  the  President's 
promise.  The  President  kept  his  pledge. 
His  appeal,  both  to  labor  and  to  man- 
agement last  winter  and,  particularly,  his 
intei-vention  to  bring  about  initiation  of 
negotiations  well  in  advance  of  contract 
expiration,  culminated  in  agreement 
upon  what  Is  generally  considered  a  non- 
inflationary  contract  a  full  3  months  be- 
fore the  present  contract  terminates. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican public  had  reason  to  believe  that 
congratulations  were  in  order  all  around. 
The  modest  increase  in  wage  costs  under 
the  new  contract  was  well  within  the 
margin  of  labor  productivity  increase 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  steel  «ndustry 
in  recent  years.  Thus,  the  new  contract 
would  not  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
unit  production  cost  of  steel  and  would, 
therefore,  exert  no  upward  pressure  on 
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steel  prices.  Indeed,  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  continued  price  sta- 
bility was  assured  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  contract.  On  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  April  4.  I  described  the 
negotiations  which  culminated  in  this 
contract  as  "a  noteworthy  example  of 
effective  collective  bargaining"  and 
stated  further  that  "All  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations  merit  com- 
mendation for  demonstrated  economic 
statesmanship  in  the  public  interest." 

The  illusion  that  this  contract  meant 
continued  stability  in  steel  prices  was 
rudely  shattered  by,  yesterdays  an- 
nouncement by  Big  Steel. 

The  feeling  that  the  officials  of  United 
States  Steel  had  become  responsible  eco- 
nomic statesmen  was  wiped  away  by  this 
irresponsible  "end  run"  after  they  had 
the  noninflationary  wage  contract  safely 
in  the  bag. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  was  any 
contractual  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  steel  Industry  to  refram  from 
price  increases,  conditioned  upon  obtain- 
ing a  noninflationary  wage  agreement. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  constrained  to  ob- 
serve that,  coming  as  it  did  on  the  heels 
of  the  announcement  of  successful  con- 
clusion of  labor  negotiations,  this  action 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  reason  to  expect  from 
responsible  leaders  of  American  indus- 
try. I  do  not  charge  breach  of  contract. 
Mr.  President,  but  I  charge  breach  of 
faith  with  the  American  people  and  ac- 
tion contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

Mr  Leslie  B.  Worthington,  the  presi- 
dent of  United  States  Steel,  in  whose 
name  the  announcement  was  made,  went 
to  great  lengths  to  justify  this  action. 
Aside  from  stating  the  price  increase  in 
terms  of  so  much  per  pound,  there  are 
other  aspects  of  the  announcement 
which  appear  somewhat  unusual  and 
which  seem  to  be  founded  upon  some- 
what strained  logic,  to  say  the  least. 

For  example.  Mr.  Worthington  asserts 
that  a  price  increase  is  made  necessary 
by  "competitive  factors  affecting  the 
market  for  steel."  Since  there  is  no  real 
competition  within  the  domestic  .steel  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Worthirftton  presumably  re- 
fers to  competition  from  foreign  produc- 
ers or.  perhaps,  from  other  products 
which  compete  with  steel.  Whatever 
may  be  the  type  of  competition  referred 
to.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  of  the  pressure  of  comi>eti- 
tion  forcing  a  price  Increase.  But  then, 
I  am  reminded  that  we  are  dealing  with 
an  industry  that  employs  administered 
prices,  and  one  should  not  expect  normal 
rules  to  apply. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  Steel 
announcement  is  there  reference  to  the 
relationship  between  unit  costs  and 
utilization  of  capacity  Recently  our 
domestic  steel  industry  has  been  oper- 
ating at  approximately  80  percent  of 
capacity  Production  is  expected  to 
decline  in  the  months  immediately  ahead 
as  the  inventory  buildup  resulting  from 
fears  of  a  strike  is  worked  off 

Perhaps,  as  pointed  out  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Augiist,  United  States  Steel 
may  be  able  to  break  even  when  oper- 
ating at  a  rate  of  only  38  to  40  percent 
of  capacity     As  long  as  prices  can  be 


arbitrarily  set  at  any  desired  level  profits 
can  be  made  however  limited  to  the  ton- 
nage produced.  But  the  fact  remains. 
Mr  President,  that  as  utilization  of  pro- 
duction capacity  goes  up.  unit  costs  tend 
to  go  down,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  it 
seems  strange  that  the  steel  industry 
would  seek  to  stave  off  competition  by 
foreign  producers  and  competing  prod- 
ucts by  raisinK  prices,  which  will  depress 
demand,  reduce  utilization  of  production 
capacity,  and  raise  unit  costs 

I  noted  in  the  press  of  yesterday — or 
perhaps  it  was  today — that  the  presi- 
dent of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  was 
quoted  as  havina:  expressed  sentiments 
similar  to  those  I  have  stated 

Mr  President,  the  restraint  apparently 
exercised  by  the  steel  industry  last  fall 
led  me  to  conclude  that  its  officials  were 
in  some  degree  coKnizant  of  the  public 
responsibility  they  bear  as  managers 
of  so  lars^e  a  segment  of  the  Nations 
economy.  Unfortunately,  it  now  appear.s 
that  they  were  merely  awaiting  a  propi- 
tious time  to  spring  the  trap  They 
hardly  waited  for  the  ink  to  dry  on  the 
new  wage  contract  to  announce  that 
competition  was  forcing  another  price 
increase 

In  recent  years,  there  ha.-^  been  con- 
siderable di.sciission  about  the  cause  of 
periodic  sharp  increases  in  the  price  of 
steel  Some  have  d»\scribt>d  this  phe- 
nomenon as  a  wage-price  spiral  Others 
have  de.scnbed  it  as  a  price- wa^e  spiral. 
Well,  to  the  extent  this  theory  has  valid- 
ity, we  now  know  which  is  the  correct 
descriptive  term  to  apply 

Mr  President,  the  unhappy  sequence 
of  events  climaxed  by  the  United  Stales 
Steel  announcement  .serves  fuithrr  to 
convince  me  that  we  must  give  thou«ht- 
ful  consideration  to  the  impact  of  ad- 
ministered prices  uf)on  the  Nation's 
economy  Wp  must  find  some  way  short 
of  ripid  price  and  wage  controls  to  pre- 
.serve  and  protect  our  free  comjietitive 
enterprise  system  and  some  way  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest 

Mr     President,   existing    law    provides 
machinery    which    could    be    effectively 
used   in  the  existing  situation      Among 
other    things,    the    Government    is    em- 
powered to  pre.serve  the  national  inter- 
est under  the  authority   granted  to   the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  and  tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  proceed  against 
monopolistic   practices      I  observe   that 
at  the  present  time  there   is  sitting  in 
New  York  a  P'ederal  grand  jury  now  in- 
vestigatmK     alleged     violations    of    the 
Sherman    Act    in    connection    with    the 
marketing   of  steel   castings      This    in- 
vestigation  could   quickly    be    expanded 
to  cover  the  broader  aspects  of  pricing 
and  marketing  practices  in  basic  st*'el. 
Mr    YARBOROUGH      Mr    President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield  for  a  question^ 
Mr  GORE      I  yield 
Mr    YARBOROUGH      At  the  pre.sent 
rate  of  consumption  of  steel,  in  a  year  s 
time  what  will  be  the  increased  cost  of 
ste<M  to  the  industry  and  to  the  economy 
of   the   United  State's   at    the   increased 
price"* 

Mr  GORE  I  do  not  have  the  an.swer 
to  that  question  Steel  is  so  basic  to  our 
economy  that  an  increase  of  $6  a  ton  in 
the  price  of  steel  means  an  increase  in 


the  price  of  automobiles,  pots  and  pans. 
farm  machinery,  industrial  machinery, 
roofing,  nails,  and  fencing  wire.  More- 
over, that  increased  cost  is  multiplied 
because,  with  our  free  enterprise  mer- 
cantile system,  the  cost  is  pyramided 
since  the  manufacturer,  the  Jobber,  the 
wholesaler,  and  the  retailer  all  have 
markups.  So  I  am  unable  to  calculate 
the  cost.  It  will  mean  a  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  It  will  start  another  wage- 
price  or  price-wage  inflationary  spiral. 
The  most  basic  business  in  our  industrial 
economy  is  the  steel  industry.  So  the 
cost  will  be  very  great,  though  I  cannot 
give  an  exact  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  As  the  gross 
tonnage  of  steel  production  is  manufac- 
tured into  smaller  items,  such  as  knives, 
.scissors,  pots  and  pajis,  and  automobiles, 
does  not  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
such  Items  actually  increase,  too?  Not 
only  IS  the  sttel  marked  up,  but  by  the 
time  It  Is  processed  again,  does  it  not 
cost  more?  We  know  there  are  losses 
through  trimmings,  and  various  mate- 
rials are  worked  in  with  the  steel  for 
different  purposes.  It  receives  different 
treatment  in  the  making  of  different 
objects  Does  not  the  increased  coet  of 
the  steel  force  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
such  objecLs.  when  the  base  price  of  steel 
IS  raised  a  sizable  number  of  dollars  a 
ton":" 

Mr  GORE  The  answer  unquestion- 
ably IS     Yes 

Mr  YARBOROLGH  I  wish  to  ask 
the  di.stmnui.shed  Senator  from  Tennes- 
.see  another  question  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving protests  from  my  part  of  the 
country  for  a  number  of  years  about 
.^mencan  steel  being  driven  out  of  the 
market,  particularly  items  such  as 
barbed  wire,  different  kinds  of  wire  net- 
tmi;.  and  nails  People  have  written  me 
that  such  Items  are  imported  into  the 
Gulf  StaU's.  move  into  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  among  others,  and 
drive  American  steel  products  off  the 
market  Will  not  a  price  increase  make 
It  more  difficult  for  American  steel  to 
compete  with  imported  steel,  particu- 
larly prtKiucts  that  come  from  Germany, 
BelKium,  England,  and  Japan?  Are  we 
not  disadvantaged  and  placed  in  a  non- 
competitive position  with  the  Common 
Market  countries  by  a  sudden  markup 
of  price  after  the  President  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  persuade  labor  to  agree 
to  .scale  down  its  wage  demands  so  that 
we  may  hold  the  price  line? 

Will  the  increase  hurt  us  in  our  world- 
wide competitive  position? 

Mr  GORE.  To  small  minds,  such  as 
mine,  the  answer  would  obviously  appear 
to  be  Yes  •  But  Mr  Worthington  has 
said  that  he  is  raising  prices  because  of 
competitive  pressures  I  wonder  if  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  with  his 
ureal  learning  and  wide  experience,  can 
explain  that  statement  to  me? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  My  learning 
has  been  too  limit^Kl  and  my  experience 
too  narrow  to  explain  the  statement  of 
the  spokesman  of  the  steel  Industry  that 
he  IS  raising  prices  in  order  to  meet  com- 
petition when  steel  from  Western 
F^urope  shipped  to  my  section  of  the 
country  is  cutting  American  steel  out  of 
the  market  in  certain  types  of  products 
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such  Ai  nails,  wire  netting,  and  barbed 
wire.  It  seeau  to  me  that  the  increaw 
will  put  us  out  of  the  market  further  at 
this  time  in  competing  with  Common 
Market  products. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  has  said. 
many  people  are  alarmed  about  inter- 
national competition.  Many  have  said 
that  American  business  and  industry 
was  pricing  itself  out  of  foreign  markets. 
The  Senator  has  just  said  that  the  steel 
uidustry  is  pricing  itself  out  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Government 
contracts  are  being  let  in  our  part  of  the 
country — and  I  am  certain  that  In  oth«- 
parts  of  the  country  contracts  likewise 
are  being  let — which  would  require 
American  contractors  in  building  proj- 
ects to  use  American  steeL  I  think  we 
should.  We  spend  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  construct  buildings;  therefore,  the 
Government  ought  to  require  the  use  of 
American  steel  and  the  employment  of 
American  labor.  In  our  section  of  the 
country  we  have  had  difficulties  with 
.some  contractors  trying  to  slip  foreign 
steel  into  the  construction  of  buildings, 
because  it  is  so  much  cheaper  than  do- 
mestic steel. 

I  cite  that  situation  only  as  another 
problem  growing  out  of  the  sudden,  un- 
expected increase  In  the  price  of  steel. 
It  arises  after  the  great  work  of  the 
President  in  reaching  some  kind  of  un- 
derstanding, as  we  thought,  in  prevailing 
upon  labor  to  hold  down  its  wage  de- 
mands so  that  prices  could  be  held 
steady 

If  the  dlstlngruished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  not  the  most  knowledgeable 
man  in  the  Chamber  on  the  question  of 
steel  prices,  he  is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  most  knowledgeable.  I  have  not 
heaid  anyone  else  who  has  shown  the 
depth  of  learning  on  that  subject  that 
he  has.  He  has  kept  up  with  the  recent 
nepotlations  between  management  and 
labor  Does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  regard  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  steel  as  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could 
fay  It  is  a  breach  of  faith.  I  think  It 
is  very  near  that. 

Ix>t  me  state  what  has  happened,  as  I 
.see  it.  To  begin  with,  the  Senator  will 
recall  the  great  controversy  that  was 
llnally  settled  In  a  conference  between 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  and  steel 
indu.stry  officials.  At  that  time  it  was 
generally  rumored  that  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  for  a  price  Increase 
after  the  election.  An  increase  In  the 
price  of  steel  was  well  advertised  last 
fall  as  being  Imminent.  As  I  stated  be- 
fore the  Senator  entered  the  Chamber, 
and  as  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  will  recall.  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  an  earnest  and  intense  effort 
to  break  the  cycle  or  treadmill  of  price 
inflation,  cast  the  full  weight  of  the 
Presidency  into  an  appeal  to  the  steel 
industry  not  to  go  through  with  the 
price  increase  which  had  been  so  well 
advertised.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr,  Symington]  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORoucHl,  among  other  Senators,  took 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  pleaded  with 


the  steel  industry  not  to  cause  another 
wave  of  inflation  in  prices  and  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

In  his  letter  petitioning  and  urging, 
in  the  national  interest,  that  the  steel 
industry  officials  refrain  from  raising 
prices,  the  President  pnxnised  to  use  the 
influence  of  his  ofBce  to  bring  about 
restraint  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  negotiation  of  a 
management-labor  wage  contract.  The 
President  kept  his  promise.  But  be- 
fore the  ink  was  dry  on  the  contract, 
United  States  Steel,  having  a  noninfla- 
tionary wage  ctmtract  in  the  bag.  pulled 
an  end  run  on  the  pubUc  interest. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  forceful  state- 
ment and  the  great  contribution  he  is 
making  by  his  narration  today  of  what 
has  happened  and  what  might  happen 
to  our  economy  as  a  result.  I  beheve 
that  the  Senate  and  the  country  are 
indebted  to  him  for  his  fine  work.  I  know 
what  has  been  happening  to  retail  steel 
sales  in  my  own  State  because  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  volume  of  imported 
steel  by  people  who  say,  "We  ought  to 
lose  American  steel,  but  we  must  buy  it 
where  we  can  get  it  the  cheapest." 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  pricing 
American  steel  out  of  the  market,  and 
consequently  many  American  workers 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

It  is  actually  putting  American  work- 
ers out  of  work  when  they  go  out  of  our 
domestic  market,  and  involves  also  a 
p>otential  loss  in  the  oversea  market.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Though  I  am  unwilling 
to  say  that  it  is  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  President — I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  leaders  of 
the  steel  industry — ^I  do  say  it  is  a  breach 
of  responsibility  to  the  public.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  public  interest.  The 
leaders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
have  abandoned  the  role  of  economic 
statesmanship  for  which  they  were  being 
commended  only  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  true,  is  it 
not.  that  the  price  trend  in  the  steel 
industry  almost  invariably  follows  the 
decision  of  the  largest  company.  United 
States  Steel? 

Mr.  GORE.  Unquestionably  the  pat- 
tern has  been  that  action  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  as  the  leader  in  the 
steel  industry,  in  which  there  are  only 
a  few  important  producers,  has  quickly 
been  followed,  in  the  matter  of  raising 
prices,  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
other  steel  companies.  I  would  hope 
that  this  would  not  happen  this  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further?  • 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  If  it  does  happen, 
then  the  guarantee  of  further  inflation 
is  just  around  the  comer,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  steel. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  who 
knows  at  least  as  much  on  this  sub- 
ject as  any  other  Member  of  this  body, 
and  with  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of 


discussing  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  several  years  ago,  knows  that  if 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  steel  goes  through 
as  an  industry  decision,  the  price  of 
nearly  everything  else  in  the  country  can 
only  increase.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  indisputable. 
Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  other 
commodity  that  is  as  basic  to  our  indus- 
trial society  as  is  steel? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No;  I  do  not.  I 
ask  my  able  friend  this  question:  Does 
he  know  whether,  in  the  negotiations 
that  were  conducted  by  Secretary  Gold- 
berg and  other  representatives  of  the 
President,  with  the  labor  union  involved, 
assurance  was  given,  or  opinion  ex- 
pressed, as  to  what  the  position  with 
respect  to  prices  would  be  If  the  labor 
request  was  acceded  to? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  a  party  to  these 
negotiations,  and  I  am  not  informed 
in  that  regard,  except  that  the  wage 
contract  was  well  within  the  limits 
of  increased  productivity.  Therefore. 
the  wage  contract  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated, and  which  does  not  go  into  effect 
for  another  3  months,  even  when  effec- 
tive will  not  exert  an  upward  pressure 
on  unit  production  cost  because  of  in- 
creased productivity. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  remind  the 
able  Senator  of  what  I  am  sure  he  re- 
members; namely,  a  dinner  he  and  I 
had  with  Roger  Blough  and  Conrad 
Cooper,  who  was  close  to  Mr.  Blough 
then.  With  earlier  negotiations  con- 
ducted over  a  i>eriod  of  weeks,  even 
months,  by  the  head  of  the  imion,  and 
Mr.  Cooper,  as  the  representative  of  the 
steel  corjxjratlon,  it  would  be  incredible 
for  Mr.  McDonald  not  to  have  asked 
something  about  the  future  of  prices — 
and  certainly  it  would  have  occurred  to 
the  Senator  and  to  me — since  he  was 
talking  to  the  man  who  represented  the 
steel  companies  in  the  overall  industrial 
negotiations. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  be  very  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  no  such  conversation 
as  the  Senator  has  described  was  held. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  read  the 
address  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  I  commend  him  for 
it.  He  is  making  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  past  efforts  he  has  made  on  this 
floor  to  avoid  price  increases  and  fur- 
ther inflation  in  the  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generous  comments  and  for  his  en- 
couragement. I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  there  may  be  some  correlation  be- 
tween the  issuance  of  restricted  stock 
options  and  the  price  increase  which  was 
announced   last  night. 

The  Senator  knows  the  market  price 
for  the  stock  of  U.S.  Steel.  He  will  re- 
call, I  am  sure,  that  it  had  been  rela- 
tively stable  for  the  past  several  weeks; 
in  fact  the  price  has  been  off  a  little. 
However,  look  what  is  happening  \p  the 
stock  market  today.  What  is  happening 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  an- 
nounced increase  in  the  price  of  steel, 
because  this  price  increase  means  bigger 
profits,  bigger  dividends,  more  inflation. 
There  are  many  consequences  which  are 
inevitable.  I  wished  to  call  to  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  the  fact  that  the  top  in- 
siders of  U.S.  Steel  were  recently  given 
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more  very  handsome  restricted  stock  op- 
tions, and  they  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  on  the  market  today  than  they 
were  yesterday. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  remember,  despite 
the  100-day  strike  in  1959.  the  profits, 
overall,  of  the  large  steel  corporations 
were  greater  after  taxes  in  1959  than  in 
1958.  That  is  a  figure  which  I  will  al- 
ways remember.  It  would  be  interestms 
to  compare  in  some  detail  the  protits  as 
against  capacity  incident  to  recent  op- 
erations. I  hope  the  Senator,  with  his 
usual  perspicacity,  will  devote  some  at- 
tention to  that  fact;  namely,  as  to  why 
It  was  necessary  to  raise  prices  now. 

Whether  or  not  it  is.  in  the  Senator  s 
opinion,  a  breach  of  faith,  it  would  be 
inter estmg  to  get  the  economic  facts  a.s 
to  profits  as  against  sales  and  invest- 
ment, in  the  past  year  as  against  previ- 
ous years. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  would  be  worth- 
while information,  and  I  shall  seek  to 
develop  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
connection.  United  States  Steel  was  one 
of  the  early  option  grantors.  The  re- 
stricted stock  option  was  authorized  in 
1950.  By  January.  1951.  United  States 
Steel  had  approved  the  setting  aside  of 
1.300,000  shares  for  300  of  lU  top  man- 
agement people. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.s- 
sion  reports  for  the  5  months  up  to  and 
including  February  1961  showed  that  .six 
ofHcers  of  United  States  Steel  purcha.sed 
32.300  shares  of  stock  under  option 
This  represents  a  possible  gift  of  $1- 
291.000  Mr  Blough  purchased  12.000 
shares.  He  reportedly  draws  retjular 
salary  compensation  of  $275,000.  which 
should  put  him  in  the  90-percent  tax 
bracket.  Considering  the  difference  be- 
tween the  90-percent  and  25-percent 
rates,  the  tax  gimmick  associated  with 
restricted  stock  options  was  worth,  per- 
haps, $300,000  to  Mr.  Blough  on  this  one 
block  of  stock  alone  in  1961 

In  1959.  the  recipients  of  stock  op- 
tions from  United  States  Steel  Corp  ex- 
ercised options  for  152.685  shares  of  stock 
at  prices  ranging  from  $18  50  to  $55  a 
share.  These  options  were  granted  in 
various  years  beginning  in  1951.  The 
aggregate  purchase  price  of  these  shares 
amounted  to  $7  5  million  When  the  op- 
tions were  exercised  in  1959.  the  market 
price  ranged  from  $88  25  to  $108  88  a 
share — or  an  aggregate  market  value 
of  from  $135  million  to  $16  6  million 
In  other  word5.  during  the  year  1959.  the 
executives  of  United  States  Steel  Corp 
exercised  options  at  a  time  when  they 
could  have  realized  a  profit  of  from  $6 
million  to  $9  1  million  on  their  stock 
options  after  holding  them  for  the 
requi.site  6  month.s 

Recently,  the  price  of  .shares  of  stock 
of  United  States  Steel  Corp.  has  been 
around  $68  a  share.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
high  enough  to  suit  Mr.  Blounh  But 
the  action  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of 
United  States  Steel  last  night  will  add 
to  the  value  of  Mr.  Bloughs  restricted 
stock  options,  on  which,  under  the  pres- 
ent tax  law.  no  tax  is  owed  at  the  time 
tlie  option  is  exercised. 


I  suggest  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  urge  the  t'ederal  Trade 
Commission  and  direct  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  intensify 
and  accelerate  efforts  to  enforce  exist- 
ing applicable  statutes 

Specifically.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  to  our  enforcement  agencies 
the  fact  that  in  1951  the  steel  industry 
entered  into  a  con.sent  order  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under  which 
Its  members  were  ordered  to  cea.se  and 
desist  from  entering  into  any  planned 
common  course  of  action,  understand- 
ing or  agreement"  to  adopt,  establish, 
fix,  or  maintain  prices  It  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  at  least  prima  facie  fvult-nce 
of  a  violation  of  this  consent  order  of 
the  other  steel  companies  now  follow 
United  States  Steel  in  raising  prices 
about  $H  p<-r  ton 

I  sugye.st  further  Mr  President  that 
Congre.ss  should  promptly  bt^gin  the 
consideration  nf  legislation  to  provide 
additional  machinery  for  the  protection 
of  the  natinnal  welfare  In  situations 
similar  to  that  which  pertains  in  the 
steel  industry  such  legislation  might 
follow  one  of  the  following  approaches 

First  Congre.s.s  should  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  quasi-governmental 
organization  that  might  be  called  a  Na- 
tional Consumers  .Advi.sory  Board  Such 
an  agency  should  include  representatives 
nf  the  press,  big  and  small  busines.s.  la- 
bor ortjani/ations  academic  in.>titulion.s 
relit;  10U.S  groups,  welfare  organizations. 
.service  organizations,  and  the  like  It 
should  be  a  permanent  or'-'anization, 
chartered  by  the  P'ederal  Government 
with  a  permanent  staff  and  secretariat 
paid   from   Government   funds 

Local  or  retfional  problems  could  best 
be  con.sidered  bv  boards  al.so  set  up  at 
tho.se  levels  But  when  a  national  prob- 
lem ari.ses.  .such  as  the  price  of  steel  or 
the  waye  level  for  the  whole  industry, 
the  National  Board  should  ofx*rate  with 
the  advice  of  Icx-al  and  regional  boards 
on  anticipated  local  effects  and  senti- 
ment \  major  function  nf  the  boards 
at  all  levels  would  be.  of  course,  to  dis- 
seminate their  views  and  findings  in  or- 
dt-r  tn  mobih/e  public  support 

Since  the  activities  of  the  National 
Board  would  cut  across  many  depart- 
mental lines.  It  should  report  directly  to 
the  President  Upon  its  recommenda- 
tions the  President  might — as  he  did  last 
September — use  hi.s  influence  to  per- 
suade the  steel  C(»mpanies  that  it  Is  not 
in  the  national  interest— or  m  their  own 
narrow  interest,  in  the  long  run — to  raise 
steel  prices  Or  he  might  use  conclu- 
sions of  the  Board  to  buttre.ss  an  appeal 
for  restraint,  such  as  h>  urged  \i\yon 
labor  leaders  this  year  The  formal  sup- 
port of  an  alert-ed  and  informed  public 
would.  I  believe,  do  much  to  enhance  the 
success  of  such  efforts  in  the  future 

Second.  Congress  should  con.slder  ap- 
plying to  proposed  price  increases  in 
monopoly-controlled  basic  industries  a 
type  of  injunctive  cooling-off  period  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  available  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  for  application  to 
strikes  which  threaten  to  imperil  the 
national  health  and  .safety.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  waiting  period  of  reasonable 
length  would,  I  believe,  focus  national 


attention  on  the  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy resulting  from  such  price  increases 
and  would  permit  the  formulation  of  a 
consensus  of  the  national  opinion  rela- 
tive to  the  justification  for  such  price 
increase,  or  the  lack  thereof. 

Third  If  measures  of  the  type  de- 
-scribed  above  prove  to  be  Inadequate, 
Congre.ss  should  consider  application  of 
utility  type  regulations  to  the  pricing 
policies  of  monopoly-controlled  basic  in- 
dustries similar  to  the  manner  in  which 
various  Government  agencies  now  regu- 
late prices  in  other  fields  characterized 
by  monopoly  control  such  as  railroad. 
air,  truck,  and  bus  transportation  rates, 
pux'lines,  communications,  electricity, 
and  other  fields  I  realize  that  this  lat- 
ter proposal  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  drastic,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the 
Crovernment  must  not  stand  idly  by  per- 
mitting victimization  of  the  national  in- 
terest 

Mr  President,  I  am  now  preparing 
projHised  legislation  for  early  introduc- 
tiijn  m  each  of  the  above  areas.  I  hope 
Congress  will  give  immediate  attention 
lo  those  proposals 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr    GORE       I  vield 

Mr  Moss  I  commend  the  St-nator 
for  his  able  exposition  of  this  subject, 
and  expre.s.s  my  deepest  concern  about 
the  problem  he  is  discussing 

Wiuii  I  o|)ened  my  new.spaper  this 
mornint;  and  read  that  United  States 
Steel  Corp  had  increased  the  price  of 
steel  $6  a  ton  I  was  a.s  shocked  as  I  would 
have  bt-en  had  I  read  that  the  Nation  had 
b«x-<^me  engaged  in  an  actual  conflict,  be- 
cause I  think  the  danger  from  a  rise  in 
steel  prices  is  probably  as  great  as  if  the 
country  were  engaged  in  some  overt 
conflict 

Had  not  the  a-ssumption  been  all  along 
duniiK  the  recent  negotiations  that  man- 
atiement  and  labor  would  both  show  re- 
straint, and  does  it  not  appear  now  that 
the  repre.sentatives  of  labor  exercised  re- 
straint m  negotiating  the  contract? 

Mr  GORE  I  think  there  was  wide- 
spread belief  that  that  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  industry,  in  response  to  the 
appeal  last  year  of  the  President,  and 
tile  restraint  just  recently  on  the  part 
of  lalx)r  -at;ain  in  response  to  an  appeal 
by  the  President,  m  the  public  interest — 
both  having  resulted  in  a  stabilization 
of  prices  and  wages  in  the  steel  indus- 
try—had brought  us  happily  to  a  signifi- 
cant break  in  the  treadmill  of  price  and 
wage  inflation.  So.  Mr.  President,  just 
as  the  Senator  from  Utah  states  that  he 
was  shocked  when  he  read  of  it  this 
morning,  I  believe  the  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  the  American  people  were 
shocked,  and  I  dares<iy  many  of  them 
were  angry 

Mr  MOSS  The  size  of  the  increase 
IS  very  considerable;  and  following.  a&  it 
dot\s.  within  a  matter  of  days  the  con- 
clusion of  the  negotiation-s,  it  casLs  great 
doubt.  It  .seems  to  me,  on  the  good  faith 
of  the  industry's  repre.sentatives  in  bar- 
gaining for  the  latest  agreement. 

Mr  GORE.  Well,  it  is  a  3'2-percent 
price  increase.  Of  cour.se,  if  the  wage 
contract  had  provided  a  significant  in- 
crea.se  in  the  wages  of  the  steelworkers, 
perhaps  an  increase  of  $6  a  ton  in  steel 
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prices    would     have    been     considered 

permissible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  jrield. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  Join  In  the 
general  commendation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  It  Is 
most  characteristic  of  him  that,  on  such 
short  notice  and  on  the  very  day  of  the 
announcement  of  the  increase  in  the 
steel  prices,  he  Is  prepared  to  give  so 
perceptive  and  so  well  analyzed  a  si>eech 
on  this  subject.  I  think  It  is  a  great  con- 
tribution. 

I>et  mc  say  that  no  more  damaging 
decision  to  the  hopes  for  a  stable  econ- 
omy has  been  made  by  any  group  In  our 
society,  than  the  decision  made  and  dis- 
closed last  night  by  the  United  States 
SttH'l  Corp. 

I  .should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  it  is  true  that  the  real 
state.smaniihip  demonstrated  by  the  Steel 
Workers  Union,  and  particularly  by  the 
steelworkers  themselves — because,  of 
course,  they  approved  the  agreement — 
m  forgoing  any  wage  increase  and  in 
taking  a  very,  very  modest  fringe  bene- 
fit increase,  amounting  to  2 '2  percent, 
and  the  whole  sacrifice  they  made  seems 
to  iiavc  been  in  vain,  in  view  of  the  de- 
cision which  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  GORE  In  the  common  vernacu- 
lar, the  steelworkers  might  very  well 
Conclude  that  they  have  been  "had"'; 
and  I  should  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  have  a  feeling  not 
very  dis.similar.  It  will  certainly  make 
wa^'e  negotiations  more  contentious  and 
more  difficult  in  the  future. 

I  was  genuinely  encouraged — so  en- 
couraged that  only  last  week  I  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  ccmmend  the  lead- 
ers of  the  steel  industry,  the  leaders  of 
orijanized  labor,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  having  finally  achieved 
a  significant  break  in  the  treadmill  of  in- 
flation But  now  this  price  increase  hap- 
P<ns  I  was  shocked,  as  was  also  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
an  equal  contribution  to  stability — that 
is  to  say,  equal  as  compared  with  the  very 
fine  contribution  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  persuading  the  steelworkers  to 
accept  stability  in  wages — was  made  by 
this  new  concept — which  had  been  con- 
ceived of  by  the  twlministration — of  a 
wauc  policy  tied  to  general  productivity 
increases?  I  know  that  administration 
It  ijresentatives  testified  in  great  detail 
bt  fore  our  Joint  Economic  Committee; 
and  they  had  high  hopes  of  this  con- 
cept, and  it  seemed  to  be  a  magnificent 
contribution.  Certainly  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  the  steel  industry,  which  is 
u  bellwether  to  accept  it — perliaps  more 
•so  than  any  other  industry  in  our  so- 
ciety; and  in  the  steel  industry  the  plan 
setnied   to  be  working. 

But  now  this  concept  has  been  gravely 
damaged;  and  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  it  is  true  that  next  year, 
when  the  contract  will  come  up  for  re- 
newal, will  it  not  take  the  greatest 
restraint  and  the  most  amazing  kind  of 
statesmanship  for  the  leaders  of  the 
steelworkers  again  to  agree  not  to  de- 


mand wage  increases,  instead  of  demand- 
ing whopping  increases. 

Mr.  OGRE.  Certainly  the  burnt  chUd 
dreads  the  fire.  After  having  indulged 
in  the  assumption  that  a  favorable  re- 
sponse to  such  an  appeal  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
restraint,  in  the  public  interest,  would 
result  in  a  stabilization  of  the  price  level, 
and  then  to  see  this  "end  run"  before 
the  ink  of  their  signatures  to  the  agree- 
ment had  dried,  would  certainly  raise 
doubt  hereafter  as  to  the  intentions,  if 
not  the  integrity,  of  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  not  the  very 
dramatic  experience  we  have  now  seen 
in  the  steel  industry  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  others  to  extend  to  other 
industries  this  concept  of  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  and  a  recognition 
of  their  responsibility  for  price  stabiliza- 
tion? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  it  is  a  most  dis- 
couraging blackjacking  of  this  concept. 
This  concept — although  some  of  the 
labor  leaders  did  not  endorse  it — held 
out  to  the  workers  in  the  United  States 
whose  products  are  becoming  subject  to 
increasing  competition  from  abroad,  the 
hope  that  there  was  a  sound  way  to  ob- 
tain a  wage  increase;  namely,  by  means 
of  more  efficient  production  and  in- 
creased productivity;  and  the  contract 
negotiated  with  the  steelworkers  was 
within  the  framework  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity. But  now  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  has  blackjacked  the  entire 
concept. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
despite  substantial  wage  increases,  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  steel  industry,  be- 
cause of  vast  increases  in  steel  prices,  to 
make  a  profit  at  a  lower  and  lower  ca- 
pacity operation,  so  that  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  necessary  for  the  steel 
industry  to  operate  at  70  percent  of  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  "break  even,"  today 
it  can  operate — according  to  testimony 
given  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  not  contested  by  the  steel 
industry — at  approximately  40  percent 
of  capacity,  and  still  make  money?  So 
today,  when  the  steel  industry  is  operat- 
ing at  perhaps  65  percent  or  70  percent 
of  capacity,  it  can  make  a  great  deal  of 
money? 

But  when  the  steel  workers  agree  to 
keep  their  total  increases — in  this  case, 
fringe-benefit  increases — below  3  per- 
cent, as  they  have,  the  annual  5-percent 
increase  in  productivity  on  the  part  of 
the  steel  workers,  which  has  occurred 
regularly — as  has  been  established, 
would  automatically  have  given  the  steel 
companies  higher  profits,  even  if  the 
steel  industry  had  maintained  their 
prices.  So  is  it  not  true  that  there  was 
a  good  case  for  having  the  steel  com- 
panies cut  their  prices,  this  year,  rather 
than  increase  them?  Is  not  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  a 
good  case  for  it.  However,  the  steel 
companies  seem  to  operate  on  the  basis 
of  some  strange  economics.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  says  this  price  in- 
crease Ls  forced  upon  it  by  competitive 
pressures.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
that  statement. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  noticed  that 
statement,  too.  It  was  one  of  the 
weirdest  remarks  I  have  heard.  The 
corporation's  officials  said  competitive 
pressiu-es  have  compelled  the  steel  price 
increase.  But  if  that  is  so,  and  if  steel 
produced  in  this  country  is  thus  priced 
far  above  steel  produced  abroad,  that 
will  mean  decreased  steel  production  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  mean,  in  turn, 
decreased  production  in  this  country 
generally,  and  decreased  employment  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  many  areas  it 
will  mean  a  very  sad  situation  for  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  for  his  very  sound 
statement. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  very  generous  remarks 
Mr.    CHURCH.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.     I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.     This  is  not  the  first 
occasion  when  he  has  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  to  the  steel  prob- 
lem and  the  central  role  that  steel  plays 
in  the  Nation's  economy. 

I  too  was  shocked  when  I  learned  the 
news,  and  I  think  it  might  be  helpful 
to  read  into  the  Record  certain  para- 
graphs from  this  morning's  paper  which 
disclosed  to  the  Nation  the  fact  that 
United  States  Steel  had  decided  to  raise 
its  price  $6  a  ton.    The  article  reads: 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp. — Big 
Steel — ^Ia«t  night  ignored  President  Ken- 
nedy's plea  for  price  restraint  and  an- 
nounced it  would  lift  steel  prices  96  a  ton. 

The  new  price  boost  is  one-third  higher 
than  the  M.50-a-ton  increase  that  the  In- 
dustry last  Imposed  In  1958.  That  one  was 
the  12th  round  of  price  Increases  by  steel 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  absence 
of  a  steel  price  hse  since  1958  has  helped 
hold  the  Index  of  wholesale  prices  virtually 
stable  in  this  period, 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
does  not  follow  that,  since  steel  figures 
in  the  cost  of  everything  from  hairpins 
to  aircraft  carriers,  this  rise  will  doubt- 
less trigger  off  another  round  of  infla- 
tion? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  experience  which 
we  have  suffered — and  I  say  "suffered" — 
from  previous  increases  in  the  price  of 
steel  makes  it  uimiistakably  clear  that 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  means 
an  increase  in  the  prices  of  millions  of 
articles  and  items  of  service.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
competent  studies,  that  40  percent  of  the 
rise  in  the  wholesale  price  index  of  all 
manufactured  goods  from  1947  to  1958 
was  chlefiy  due  to  the  fact  that  steel 
prices  rose  faster  and  further  than  all 
other  commodity  prices. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  also  true  that, 
although  wages  have  increased  very  sub- 
stantially in  the  steel  industry  since 
the  war,  on  each  occasion  when  a  new 
wage  contract  has  been  entered  into 
United  States  Steel  has  followed,  within 
a  few  months,  with  price  rises  not  only 
compensating  for  the  wage  increase,  but 
going  far  beyond? 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  yes.  A  great  deal  of 
the  expansion  of  steel  facilities  has  been 
by  what  is  called  internal  financing,  by 
charging  higher  prices. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  data  revealed  in  any  of  the 
exhaustive  studies  undertalcen  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  committees  and 
other  departments  of  Government 
which  would  indicate  that  current  profits 
in  the  steel  industry  have  fallen  so  low 
as  to  warrant  this  price  increase? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not,  indeed.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  said,  a  very 
good  case  could  be  made,  by  the  rules  of 
ordinary  economics,  for  a  price  decrease. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
any  of  these  studies  which  would  justify 
the  price  increase  that  has  been  an- 
nounced this  morning.  I  put  the  quo.s- 
tion  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be- 
cause he  IS  an  expert  in  the  field. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, but  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert. 
I  am  a  concerned  student. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  I  would  make  thLs 
comment  in  view  of  what  we  know  about 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  steel  Industry 
in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
very  novel  argxmient  made  by  Mr.  Blough 
when  he  says  that  United  States  Steel 
needs  this  mcreased  price  in  order  to 
strengthen  its  economic  position  by  safe- 
guarding its  profits.  In  view  of  competi- 
tion that  it  faces,  and  then  he  proceeds 
to  admit,  in  the  same  announcement, 
that  the  price  Increase  will  make  United 
States  Steel  less  competitive  with  foreign 
steel  and  other  substitute  products. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  non  sequitur. 
which  reveals  that  the  primary  motiva- 
tion is  to  increase  short-term  profits  for 
the  ownership,  and  not  to  strengthen  the 
long-term  competitive  position  of  Ameri- 
can steel  with  respect  to  foreign  steel  or 
substitute  products. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree,  and  go  further 
and  say  that  in  my  view  it  is  a  contemp- 
tuous disregard  of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  ask  one  final 
question,  because  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly in  what  the  Senator  has  said.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  steel  has  such  a  far- 
flung  impact  upon  all  other  industries  in 
our  modern  economy,  would  the  Senator 
not  agree  it  is  as  much  affected  with  the 
public  interest  as  are  private  utilities 
and  railroads? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do,  indeed.  In  fact.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  factor  in  Ameri- 
can economic  life  that  is  more  basic  to 
our  industrialized  society,  or  perhaps  as 
basic  as  steel  prices. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  proposi- 
tion cannot  be  argued.  Now  we  have 
imposed  public  regulation  upon  the  rail- 
roads and  upon  private  utility  companies 
after  long  and  sad  experience  demon- 
strated that  they  could  not  be  relied  upon 
to  manage  their  own  rates  and  conduct 
their  own  favored  monopolistic  position 
in  our  economy  in  such  a  way  as  to  safe- 
guard the  public  interest. 

Because  of  what  happened  yesterday, 
and  in  view  of  the  whole  record  of  United 
States  Steel  in  particular,  and  the  steel 
Industry  in  general,  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the 
time  may  be  on  hand  for  us  to  examine 
the  propriety  of  extending  public  reg- 
ulation to  the  steel  industry  in  .'^uch  form 
as  will  insure  the  American  public  of  the 


safeguards  needed  to  protect  the  public 

interest. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  has  made  a  most  significant  address. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  our  friends  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  have  not 
seen  fit  to  jom  in  the  criticism  the  .Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  expressed  today, 
becau.se  his  arguments  are  incontrovert- 
ible on  the  facts.  Unless  we  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  inflation  and 
of  unjustified  price  increases,  we  will  find 
ourselves  priced  out  of  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  all  the  people  of  America 
will  bo  the  victims  of  that  process.  It 
is  the  re.sponsibility  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  move  forward  in 
whatever  way  is  necessary  to  prevent 
that  from  happening 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennc.s.^ee 
for  his  excellent  address 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished and  brilliant  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  generous  remarks 
and  also  to  thank  him  for  the  encour- 
agement of  his  support.  The  public  in- 
terest must  be  protected.  What  is  tlie 
reason  for  the  U.S.  Senate?  For  what 
better  purpose  are  we  here  than  to  act 
in  protection  of  the  national  Intere.st. 
threatened  as  It  Is  not  only  with  infla- 
tion at  home,  but  with  an  imperiled 
position  in  international  economics,  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments,  fliKht  of  Kold, 
increasing  compeution  in  international 
commerce?  And  yet  we  are  faced  with 
this  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  by  extremely  powerful  vested 
interests. 

Mr   RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield 
briefly,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFTELD  I  had  intended  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  the  outstanding  job 
he  did  today  on  such  short  notice.  As 
was  true  on  yesterday  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy,  today  the  Senator  has  per- 
formed a  public  service  in  the  field  of 
domestic  policy.  I  am  delmhted  he  has 
taken  the  time  and  the  energy — I  know 
he  put  in  long  hours  last  night  in  draw- 
ing up  his  speech — to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  the  situation  which 
exists  becau.se  of  this  unexpected,  un- 
anticipated and  unwanted  action  by 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp  ,  which  is  con.sidered  to  be 
the  bellwether  for  the  steel  Industry, 
will  not  be  followed  in  this  respect  this 
time  by  others  in  the  steel  industry,  but 
that  the  others,  unlike  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp  .  will  show  a  degree  of  busi- 
ness state.smanship  which  we  thought 
had  been  effectuated  when  the  contract 
recently  was  signed  between  the  steel 
producers  and  the  steelworkers. 

Attain  I  recommend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  a  great  job. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.     I  wish  to  Join  my  col- 


leagiies  in  commending  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  very  workmanlike  and 
thorough  analysis  of  the  unfortunate 
situation  which  has  developed. 

I  read  the  Senator's  article  on  how 
to  meet  the  steel  situation,  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Harper's  magazine,  and  I 
had  intended  to  have  it  reprinted  in  the 
Record  I  think  it  .should  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  to  show  what  a  statesman- 
like approiich  the  Senator  has  to  this  im- 
portant .subject  and  how  his  knowledge 
has  enabled  him.  only  a  few  hours  after 
the  announcement  of  the  steel  price  in- 
crease, to  make  such  a  thorough,  schol- 
arly,  and  comprehensive   address. 

It  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us  to  hear  the 
announcement  that  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  was  to  raise  the  price  of  steel  $6 
a  ton  It  was  a  blow  to  the  elTorts  of 
President  Kennedy  to  maintain  stability 
m  the  wat'e-pnce  cycle,  and  to  stop  in- 
flation We  had  all  hoped  he  had  suc- 
ceedtxl  It  is  rather  shocking,  after  the 
agreement — In  which  there  appeared  to 
be  an  implicit  or  tacit  understanding 
that  if  labor  refrained  from  asking  for 
wage  increases  the  steel  Industry  would 
not  ask  for  price  increases — to  see  what 
has  now  come  at>out,  and  to  what  a  de- 
gree. I  think  It  is  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  pro- 
po.sed  various  remedies,  for  the  future. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has  any 
.sugge.stions  as  to  how  we  can  meet  the 
immediate  crisis— as  to  whether  It  might 
be  possible,  in  view  of  the  disastrous 
con.sequences  which  are  very  likely  to 
ensue,  to  persuade  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  to  take  another  look.  In  terms 
of  withdrawing  the  price  increase:  and 
likewi.se  to  work,  as  our  majority  leader 
has  indicated,  with  the  other  steel  com- 
panies, in  the  hope  that  they  will  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr  GORE  First.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  his  very  generous 
remark.s  I  al.so  thank  the  dlftinguished 
majority  leader. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  question, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  man  In  our  Government  who  speaks 
for  all  the  people,  who  was  chosen  by  all 
the  people,  who  Is  responsible  directly 
to  all  the  people.  It  is  the  Presidency, 
more  than  any  other  agency,  in  which 
the  public  Interest  is  focused 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
more  than  anyone  el.se,  can  bring  the 
public  interest  to  bear.  Therefore,  I 
would  hope  that  President  Kennedy 
would  not  let  the  sun  set  again  before 
appealing  once  more  to  the  steel  indus- 
try to  exerci.se  restraint,  to  refrain  from 
inflationary  action  in  regard  to  steel 
prices. 

T  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
a.sk  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  to  re- 
consider, and  to  rescind  Its  action.  I 
hope  the  President  will  ask  other  com- 
panies. In  the  event  the  action  Is  not 
rescinded,  to  refrain  from  following  It. 

Unless  there  is  compliance  with  both 
requests,  it  .seems  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gn^ss  will  have  no  choice  other  than  to 
act       The     public     Interest     is     being 
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thwarted,   disregarded,  threatened  and 

challenged. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Haa  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  noticed,  throughout 
the  last  year  or  two.  full-page  advertise- 
ments by  large  industrial  concerns  polnt- 
u\)i  to  the  evils  of  inflation  and  repeating 
the  theme.  "Inflation  is  our  enemy;  In- 
flation robs  us  of  our  savings"? 

This  is  an  example  of  the  bellwether 
uf  American  industry  really  taking  a 
drastic  step  towards  creating  Inflation. 

Mr  GORE.    It  is  a  sad  experience. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  the  steel  industry  has  been  com- 
plaining of  foreign  competition  and 
pointing  out  that,  with  lower  wage  scales 
m  foreign  countries,  it  la  expected  to  be 
increasingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  compete  with  imports.  The  action 
of  raising  the  price  of  steel  $6  a  ton  runs 
directly  contrary  to  these  complaints  and 
arguments,  which  the  industry  has  been 
advancing. 

Mr  GORE.  I  know  of  no  way  to  ra- 
tionalize the  actions. 

Mr  GRUENING.  The  Senator  has 
nad  the  justification  published  in  the 
morning  newspapers  by  the  steel  com- 
panies Does  that  appeal  to  him  in  any 
dctiree  as  a  logical  presentation? 

Mr   GORE.     It  surely  does  not. 

Mr  GRUENING.  That  was  my  im- 
ps e.vsion. 

As^am  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  for  his  masterful  presentation 
of  this  subject  and  for  bringing  it  before 
the  country. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr    RUSSELL      I  was  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  also 
for  yielding. 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  was  glad  to  yield  for 
such  a  worthy  purpose. 

Mr  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
lag  in  time  between  the  presentation  ear- 
lur  this  afternoon  of  the  views  on  the 
steel  price  increase  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoRil  and 
now.  Because  the  debate  should  appear 
in  the  Record  as  a  unit,  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  remarks — and 
perhaps  other  Senators  will  make  a  simi- 
lar request — follow  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  wide- 
ly recognized,  and.  indeed,  the  statement 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
his  press  conference  so  indicates,  that 
the  price  increase  in  steel  is  a  very  se- 
rious matter.  It  came  very  suddenly,  at 
least  to  those  of  us  who  had  no  notice  of 
a  apparently  the  President  did  not  know 
of  It  until  yesterday. 

Mr  President,  it  is  not  a  development 
to  be  cheered.  It  is  a  development  to  be 
dei)lored.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  development  in  our  economy.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  have  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  economy,  and  therefore 
we  absorb  the  advantages  with  the  dis- 
advantages which  such  a  system  entails. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  the  mcrease,  all 
<'f  us  were  very  anxious  to  see  a  steel 
price  increase  avoided.  We  thought  it 
could  only  lead  to  another  inflationary 
spiral.     We  thought,  when  the  contract 


was  made  with  the  employees  some  days 
ago,  that  it  obviated  the  UkeUhood  that 
there  would  be  a  need  for  a  price  in- 
creaae,  and  that  was  all  to  the  good. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  which  we  all  know  to  be  the  leader 
In  the  Industry,  has  announced  a  3y2- 
percent  price  increase,  and  although  we 
hope  it  may  not,  the  price  increase  will 
probably  be  followed  by  other  steel  com- 
panies. 

I  think  the  big  question  which  affects 
us  now  is:  First,  what  will  happen  in  the 
economy  generally;  and  second,  what 
will  happen  in  the  case  of  steel  itself? 

So  I  think  it  Is  important  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  make  themselves 
heard,  and  very  early  in  the  game.  For 
one.  there  is  absolutely  no  requirement 
that  this  rather  small  increase  in  the 
price  of  steel,  S'ij  percent,  should  neces- 
sarily extend  throughout  the  whole  price 
structure.  Steel  prices  have  not  in- 
creased since  1958,  but  some  increases 
have  taken  place  in  wholesale  and  con- 
sumer prices  generally.  It  seems  to  me 
the  increase  is  sufiBcient  to  leave  some 
slack  so  that  the  steel  price  increase  may 
not  affect  the  total  price  structure.  I 
think  we  have  the  right  to  express  our 
expectation  that,  by  and  large,  there  will 
be  no  material  effect  on  the  total  price 
structure  of  the  mcrease  in  the  steel 
price. 

The  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  Leslie  B.  Worthington.  who 
gave  a  statement  on  the  price  increase, 
pitched  the  justification  for  the  increase 
heavily  on  two  points. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  statement  may 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tkxt  or  UwiTED  States   Steel's    Statement 
ON  Puces 

Since  our  last  overall  adjustment  in  tlie 
summer  of  1958,  the  level  of  steel  prices  has 
not  been  increased  but,  if  anything,  has  de- 
clined somewhat.  This  situation,  in  the  face 
of  steadily  mounting  production  costs  which 
have  Included  four  increases  in  steelworker 
wages  and  benefits  prior  to  the  end  of  last 
year,  has  been  due  to  the  competitive  pres- 
sures from  domestic  producers  and  from  Im- 
ports of  foreign-made  steel  as  well  as  from 
other  materials  which  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  steel. 

The  severity  of  these  competitive  pressures 
has  not  diminished;  and  to  their  Influence 
may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  partial 
catch-up  adjustoient  announced  today  is 
substantially  less  than  the  cost  Increases 
which  have  already  occurred  since  1958,  with- 
out taking  Into  consideration  the  additional 
costs  which  will  result  from  the  new  labor 
agreements  which  become  effective  next 
July  1. 

Nevertheless,  taking  Into  account  all  the 
competitive  factors  affecting  the  market  for 
steel,  we  have  reluctantly  concluded  that  a 
modest  price  adjustment  can  no  longer  be 
avoided  In  the  light  of  the  production  cost 
Increases  that  have  made  It  necessary. 

MCH>EBN    PLANT   NEEDED 

If  the  products  of  United  States  Steel  are 
to  compete  successfully  In  the  marketplace, 
then  the  plants  and  facilities  which  make 
those  products  must  be  as  modern  and  effi- 
cient as  the  low-cost  mills  which  abound 
abroad  and  as  the  plants  which  turn  out 
competing  products  here  at  home.  Only  by 
generating  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  these 


facilities  fully  competitive  can  our  company 
continue  to  provide  Its  customers  with  a 
dependable  source  of  steel,  and  to  provide  Its 
employes  with  dependable  Joba.  But  the 
profits  of  the  company — squeezed  as  they 
have  been  between  rising  coeta  and  declining 
prices — are  Inadequate  today  to  perform  this 
vital  function. 

Our  annual  report,  published  last  month, 
shows  clearly  the  effect  of  this  squeeze. 

In  the  3  years  since  the  end  of  1958,  United 
States  Steel  has  spent  •1.185  million  for 
modernization  and  replacement  of  facilities 
and  for  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
raw  materials.  Internally,  there  were  only 
two  sources  from  which  this  money  could 
come:  depreciation  and  reinvested  profit. 
Depreciation  In  these  years  amounted  to 
$610  million;  and  reinvested  profit,  $187  mil- 
lion— or.  together,  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  sum  required.  So  after  using  all 
the  income  available  from  operations,  we  had 
to  make  up  the  difference  of  $388  million  out 
of  borrowings  from  the  public.  In  fact, 
during  the  period  1958-61.  we  have  actually 
borrowed  a  total  of  $800  million  to  provide 
for  present  and  future  needs.  And  this  must 
be  repaid  out  of  profits  that  have  not  yet 
been  earned,  and  will  not  be  earned  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Diiring  these  3  years,  moreover,  United 
States  Steel's  profits  have  dropped  to  the 
lowest  levels  since  1952;  while  reinvested 
profit — which  Is  all  the  profit  there  is  to  be 
plowed  back  in  the  business  after  payment  of 
dividends — has  declined  from  $115  million  In 
1958  to  less  than  $3  million  last  year.  Yet 
the  dividend  rate  has  not  been  increased  in 
more  than  5  years,  although  there  have  been 
seven  general  Increases  In  employment  costs 
during  this  Interval. 

BISINC     COSTS    CITKD 

This  squeeze,  which  has  thus  dried  up  a 
major  source  of  the  funds  necessary  to  Im- 
prove the  competitive  efficiency  of  our  plants 
and  facilities,  has  resulted  inevitably  from 
the  continual  rise  In  costs  over  a  period  of 
almost  4  years,  with  no  offsetting  Improve- 
ment In  prices. 

Since  the  last  general  price  adjustment  in 
1958.  there  have  been  a  niunber  of  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  products  and  services  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation,  in  State  and  local 
taxes,  and  In  other  expenses,  including  inter- 
est on  the  money  we  have  had  to  borrow — 
an  Item  which  has  Jiunped  from  $11,500,000 
In  1958  to  nearly  $30  million  In  1961. 

And  from  1958  through  1961,  there  have 
been  Industrywide  Increases  In  steelworker 
wages  and  benefits  on  four  occasions 
amounting  to  about  40  cents  an  hour,  and 
also  Increases  In  employment  costa  for  other 
employees.  These  persistent  increases  have 
added  several  hundred  million  dollars  to  the 
employment  costs  of  United  States  Steel, 
without  regard  to  future  costs  resulting  from 
the  new  labor  agreement  Just  negotiated. 

In  all.  we  have  experienced  a  net  increafie 
of  alx}ut  6  percent  In  our  costs  over  this 
period  despite  cost  reductions  which  have 
been  effected  through  the  use  of  new,  more 
efficient  facilities.  Improved  techniques,  and 
better  raw  materials.  Compared  with  this 
net  Increase  of  6  percent,  the  price  Increase 
of  3Vi  percent  announced  today  clearly  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  amount  needed  to 
restore  even  the  cost-price  relationship  in 
the  low  production  year  of  1958. 

ADDS    TO    COMPETTnON 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  we  have  given 
full  consideration,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
any  price  Increase  which  comes,  as  this 
does,  at  a  time  when  forelgn-mi^le  steels 
are  already  underselling  ours  in  a  number 
of  product  lines,  will  add — temporarily,  at 
least — to  the  competitive  difficulties  which 
we  are  now  experiencing.  But  the  present 
price  level  cannot  be  maintained  any  longer 
when  our  problems  are  viewed  In  long-range 
perspective.      For    the    long    pull    a    strong. 
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profitable  company  la  Uie  only  Inauranoe 
that  formidable  competition  can  be  met  and 
tbat  tbe  necenary  lower  costs  to  meet  that 
competition  wlU  be  aarared. 

Only  through  profits  can  a  company  Im- 
prove lU  competitive  potential  through  bet- 
X,n  equipment  and  through  expanded 
research  On  thla  latter  phase  we  are  con- 
stantly developing  lighter,  stronger  nteel.s 
which — ton  for  ton — will  do  more  work  and 
go  much  further  than  the  steels  that  were 
previously  available  on  the  market  They 
thus  give  the  cu8tc»ner  considerably  more 
value  per  dollar  of  cost.  As  more  and  more 
of  these  new  steels  come  from  our  labora- 
tories, therefore,  our  ability  to  compete 
should  steadily  Improve.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  new  steels  can  only  be  supported 
by  profits  or  the  hope  of  profits. 

The  financial  resources  supporting  con- 
tinuous research  and  resultant  new  products 
as  well  as  those  supporting  new  equipment. 
are  therefore  vital  In  this  ccMnpetltlve  situ- 
ation— vital  not  alone  to  the  company  and 
Its  employees,  but  to  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  value  of  our  dollar. 
and  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  point  is  the  allega- 
tion that  the  price  increase  is  absolutely 
essential  to  allow  the  company  to  mod- 
ernize and  reequlp  and  develop  new 
sources  of  raw  materials. 

At  the  end  of  the  statement.  It  is  indi- 
cated that  the  avails  are  expected  to 
be  used  in  supporting  continuous  re- 
search.   It  states: 

The  financial  resources  svipportlng  con- 
tinuous research  and  resultant  new  products 
aa  well  as  those  supporting  new  equipment 
are  therefore  vlt.il  in  this  competitive  sltu.i- 
tion— 

And  so  on.  These  are  desirable  objec- 
tives— we  expect  they  would  be  achieved, 
however,  without  a  price  Increase.  They 
are  in  contemplation  in  the  new  tax  bill 
now  being  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  It  is  emphasized  that  great 
eCforts  are  being  made  to  cut  the  weight 
of  steel,  and  thereby  to  do  with  less  steel 
a  great  many  tasks  which  heretofore 
have  taken  more  steel  In  weight — and 
steel  is  sold  by  weight. 

In  short,  the  steel  industry  by  thi.s 
type  of  action  is  very  likely  to  get  in  hot 
water  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  did  not  look  for  such  a  de- 
velopment, who  thought  confidently  that 
a  price  Increase  has  been  forestalled. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  industry 
wishes  to  restore  Itself  in  the  public's 
eye.  it  can  do  so  by  utilizing  and  making 
available  through  the  price  increase  ef- 
fective research  and  modernization 
which  will  bring  down  the  price  of  steel 
to  the  ccnsvimer — which  Is  the  acid  test 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  industry  will 
Incur  an  adverse  opinion  and  reception 
if  it  does  not  assure  the  public  that  that 
is  precisely  what  it  will  do  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  price  increase,  and  do  It 
effectively  and  be  in  a  position.  In  the 
very  reasonably  near  term,  to  so  for- 
ward along  those  lines. 

I  heard  the  interesting  presentation 
of  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee fMr.  GoreL  I  think  he  instructs 
us  in  what  to  do,  in  a  serise,  and  what 
not  to  do  in  this  situation. 

I.  too.  deplore  the  price  increase  and 
feel  that  it  represents  a  getting  of  the 
Industry    into    "hot    water"    with    the 


pubhc.  which  is  not  a  very  good  thing 
for  American  business  generally. 

Yet.  I  must  say  I  cannot  go  along  with 
a  threat  to  business,  to  prosecute  under 
the  anti-trust  laws,  or  through  action 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  by 
some  other  agency  under  the  law,  as 
contained  in  the  Senator's  presentation. 
It  seems  to  me,  speaking  now  as  a  lawyer, 
if  a  busine.ss  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
atilitiust  law.s.  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.ssion  Act,  or  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
that  busines.s  should  be  prosecuted 
whett^.er  or  not  it  .suddenly  puts  out  a 
price  increase.  I  think  it  depreciates  our 
argument  and  writes  it  down  somewhat 
if  we  take  the  position.  "Well,  since  they 
have  increased  prices  we  are  going  to 
throw  the  book  at  them  and  go  after 
them  with  respect  to  all  the  laws  ap- 
plicable to  competition." 

When  the  Senator  suggests  various 
alternatives  which  the  country  may  have 
to  adopt,  if  it  faces  serious  problems 
of  this  character  in  respect  to  prices. 
that  is  another  matter  One  may  differ 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  upon 
the  particular  ideas  he  presents.  It  so 
happens  I  like  very  much  the  idea  of 
some  consumer  medium  in  the  country, 
whether  it  be  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumers, or  a  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
sumers in  the  Congress  On  the  other 
hand.  I  may  not  agree  with  .some  other 
aspects  of  the  po.ssible  legislative 
remedies. 

Certainly  every  Senator  is  entirely 
within  his  righUs,  and  I  think  proceed- 
ing quite  con.structively.  when  he  lays 
out  various  alternatives  he  wishes  to 
propose  in  a  legislative  sense  for  dealing 
with  a  situation  of  this  character. 

In  summary,  I  deprecate  and  deplore 
the  price  increase  I  think  it  is  most 
unfortunate. 

Second,  I  think  the  industry  faces  an 
acid  test  with  the  public  Indeed.  I  think 
thi.s  will  have  some  reflection  on  the  way 
in  which  the  private  economy  and  the 
private  enterprise  system  operate  gen- 
erally. The  price  increase,  which  the 
company  afBrms  it  is  seeking  for  con- 
structive economic  purposes — to  wit,  for 
modernization  and  for  research — should 
be  properly  used.  I  thmk  the  industry 
undertakes  a  very  material  obligation  to 
see  that  the  increase  Is  actually  used 
for  those  purposes,  which  could  translate 
themselves  in  lower  real  prices  for  steel. 
We  will  all  be  watching  with  tlie  great- 
est of  caxe  and  the  greatest  of  interest 
how  that  eventuates.  The  steel  com- 
pany owes  the  public  a  full  accounting 
on  that  score. 

Third,  and  speaking  now  as  a  lawTer. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  .separate  in  our  own 
minds  any  idea  of  well,  we  are  going 
to  throw  the  book  at  them  "  m  terms  of 
all  the  involvements  commg  from  the 
antitrust  laws  and  other  laws,  from  the 
possibility — which  is  a  possibility — of 
the  need  In  terms  of  legislation  to  effec- 
tively handle  our  economic  processes  m 
our  country  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  a 
situation  which  might  be  cau.sed  in  this 
way. 

I  think  If  we  approach  the  problem  in 
that  way  we  shall  be  fair  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  stfid  to  the  American  economy 


and.  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  be 
Improvident  in  the  remedies  which  we 
seek  in  a  particularly  serious  situation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN, 
OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr  AIKEN  ro.se. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  IMr.  DirksknI  for  the 
splendid  vote  of  support  he  received  in 
the  primary  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
.vesterday.  It  was  certainly  well  merited 
I  know  all  of  us  arc  very  much  pleased 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  he  re- 
ceived 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  April  7.  1962.  en- 
titled •  L<'ader  of  the  Ixiyal  Oppwition   ■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I.E.^OEX  or  THE   lOYAL  Oppt>srnoN 

Sen.i'or  FvEmrrr  McKiwi-et  Dikkbiw.  of  Illl- 
nots.  the  Republican  leader  In  the  Senate. 
dl.'^tlnk;ul«hed  him.self  In  tlie  final  hours  of 
f'phiite  on  the  bill  to  pro\  ule  loans  to  the 
wiilted  Niitions. 

He  :ir'>.sf  to  the  occasion  a.s  the  Uader  ol 
the  l<  yaJ  upixwilioii  should  In  a  matter  that 
uught  to  transcend  parly  dlfTcrriiccs  unci 
jxilltlc.il  .argument  He  .supported  Pre.sldrnt 
Kennedy's  desire  to  holp  ball  otit  the  V  N 
with  a  $100  mllll>  n  I  an  or  purchase  of 
U  N  bonds.  &)me  of  his  fellow  Republ!- 
c.iu.s.  especially  In  the  Middle  West,  regard 
the  U  N  aa  not  worth  saving  Even  among 
tho*e  that  do  there  are  some  who  are  skeptl- 
c.U  iibuut  allowing  President  Kennedy  to  use 
his  own  UiM'reiion  whether  tu  buy  tvonds  or 
lend  the  money  t<:)  the  UN.  aa  the  bill 
privicles  DIRK.SE.N  addressed  himself  to 
them 

"I  haven't  forfeited  my  faith  In  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy."  he  said  emotionally.  "I'm 
willing  always  to  trust  my  President." 

The  bill,  a  compromise  worked  out  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  who  agree  In 
jirliiclple  that  the  United  States  must  ad- 
vance m'lney  \o  the  U  N  .  passed  70  to  22 
It  should  do  iw  well  In  the  House. 

The  Ifsue  of  the  U  N  financing  is  not  the 
only  one  that  should  be  beyond  political 
rivalry  and  should  be  approached  on  a  bi- 
partisan ba.si.s  The  (undamentAl  principles 
ol  Mr.  Kennedys  tariff-adjusting  proposals 
t. )  acoonimodate  American  business  to  the 
F'uT'ipoan  Onimnn  M.arket  and  other  over- 
sens  pconfimic  dPveIopment.«  should  l>e  cf>n- 
sldered  a  nonpartisan  matter.  So  should 
the  generiil  area  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr  Kennedy  is  a.sklng  Congress  to  trust 
not  lum.  personally,  but  the  President  of  the 
United  btute-s  In  asking  for  more  leeway  and 
p<iwer  ■*lth  regard  to  tariffs.  We  hope  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN  will  say  tn  this  matter,  too,  "Tm 
always  wlllinc  t-o  trust  my  President  " 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  .Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor' 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  llfcr. 
Gruenino  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the 
order  for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRI- 
ATIONS   FOR    ARMED    SERVICES. 

1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9751)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1963 
for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
for  Armed  Services,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  pending  legislative  proposal 
'il  R.  9751'.  which  is  a  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  armed  services  in  the  amount  of 
$12  909.300,000.  This  authorization  is 
re;x)rted  in  compliance  with  a  require- 
ment enacted  in  1959  as  section  412(b) 
of  Public  Law  86-149.  In  brief,  this 
requirement  is  that  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  major  weapons  systems 
mu.st  be  authorized  anew  after  December 
31.  19G0. 

It  is  notable  that  the  Constitution 
doei  not  speak  in  terms  of  authoriza- 
tion. Instead,  its  pertinent  provision  in 
clau.se  7  of  section  9,  article  I,  is  that 
no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Tte;i.^ury  h\\\.  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law." 

The  requirement  that  tliere  must  be 
an  authorization  act  before  there  can 
be  appropriations  stems  from  the  rules 
of  tlio  House  and  the  Senate.  If  an  ap- 
propriation for  which  there  is  no  au- 
thorization is  proposed  and  becomes  law 
Ix^cau.se  no  successful  point  of  order  was 
made  against  it,  the  appropriations  act 
has  been  held  to  be  sufficient  In  itself. 

Under  the  specialization  or  division  of 
labor  that  the  Congress  has  prescribed 
for  itself  the  so-called  legislative  com- 
mittees consid'er  authorizations  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  consider 
appropriations  within  the  limits  of  the 
authorization. 

Because  of  some  some  extremely  broad 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
vessels  that  were  granted  in  the  1940's, 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  came 
clo.se  to  legislating  away  their  major  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  shaping  of  defense 
legislation.  While  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  retained  jurisdiction 
over  manpower  legislation.  miUtary  pay 
measures,  and  military  construction  au- 
thorizations, only  a  very  small  part  of 
what  we  have  come  to  know  as  the  de- 
ft n.se  program  for  a  fiscal  year  came  be- 
fore these  committees  for  legislative 
nvirw.  In  the  realization  that  a  pre- 
ponderant part  of  the  defense  program 
was  based  on  major  weapons,  the  com- 
mittee proposed,  and  the  Congress 
agreed,  in  1959,  that  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  major  weapons  should  be 
subject  to  new  authorizations.    While  I 
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would  not  assert  that  the  results  under 
this  procedure  to  date  are  earth  Kh^iiripg 
in  their  significance,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  procedure  affords  a  much  broader 
base  of  information  and  understanding 
in  the  Congress.  Moreover,  it  affords 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
an  opportimity  to  express  their  judg- 
ment in  areas  for  which  they  have  re- 
sponsibility. This  year  the  committee 
is  proposing  an  expansion  of  this  pro- 
cedure that  I  shall  discuss  later  in  my 
remarks. 

Not  all  the  procurement  proposed  by 
the  Armed  Forces  in  1963  is  subject  to 
annual  authorization.  The  total  pro- 
curement program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  1963  involves  almost  $18  bil- 
lion. Available  funding  and  expected 
reimbursements  reduce  the  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  to  about  $16.5  billion. 
The  difference  between  the  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  and  the  amount  of  au- 
thorization contained  in  this  bill  repre- 
sents the  procurement  not  subject  to 
annual  authorization.  For  example,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  appropriation  ac- 
counts "Procurement  of  equipment  and 
missiles,  Army"  and  "Procurement,  Ma- 
rine Corps"  is  for  items  such  as  rifles, 
ammunition,  tanks,  combat  vehicles,  and 
communications  equipment.  Similarly, 
the  entire  amounts  of  the  appropriation 
acounts  "Other  procurement.  Navy" 
and  "Other  procurement,  Air  Force"  are 
intended  for  items  not  requiring  special 
authorization  before  appropriations  are 
in  order. 

Under  a  literal  construction  of  the 
pertinent  provision  of  law,  the  authori- 
zation bill  now  before  the  Senate  con- 
tains amounts  for  items  that  could  not 
be  defined  as  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval 
vessels.  Because  of  definition  problems 
Incurred  in  attempting  to  separate  di- 
rectly related  items  from  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  to  maintain  some 
correspondence  between  authorization 
and  appropriations  for  such  purposes, 
the  authorization  includes  amounts  for 
such  items  as  replenishment  spares, 
modifications  to  aircraft  already  pro- 
cured, conversion  of  naval  vessels,  and 
ground  support  equipment. 

To  facihtate  meaningful  comparisons 
for  the  purpose  of  making  program  de- 
cisions, the  1963  budget  was  developed 
under  a  new  procedure  within  the  De- 
partment of  I>efense.  This  procedure 
involved  relating  weapons  and  forces  to 
missions  or  functions  instead  of  to  mili- 
tary departments  or  Armed  Forces.  The 
presentation  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  committee  was  made  on  such  a 
basis.  Before  identifying  the  weapons 
in  this  bill  with  the  armed  service  that 
they  will  be  used  by  I  shall  first  group 
them  on  a  mission  basis. 

BTRATKCIC    KXTAUATOST    FORCXS 

The  1963  program  contemplates  con- 
tinued procurement  of  the  Atlas.  Titan, 
and  Minuteman  missiles  of  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  type  and  Polaris  mis- 
sile-firing submarines.  No  new  manned 
bombers  are  proposed  for  procurement, 
but  a  limited  development  program  on 
the  B-70  is  being  pursued.  Additional 
quantities  of  Hound  Dog  missiles  will  be 
procured  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 


the  existing  bomber  force.  Development 
of  the  Skybolt  air-to-surface  ballistic 
missile  will  be  continued. 

Although  I  have  some  personal  reser- 
vations of  the  wisdom  of  releasing  in- 
formation in  this  much  detail — and  I 
have  expressed  reservations  time  and 
again  to  lepresentatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  annoimced  that  the  1963  pro- 
gram, together  with  the  procurement 
programs  of  earlier  years,  will  provide 
for  over  1,000  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Minute- 
man  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
41  Polaris  submarines  with  more  than 
650  missiles,  and  more  than  700  B-52  and 
B-58  bombers,  equipped  with  Hounddog 
and  some  Skybolt  missiles.  The  destruc- 
tive power  of  such  a  force  is  enough  to 
cause  horripilation  in  any  rational  being. 
This  force  sliould  be  an  effective  deter- 
rent, but  if  it  does  not  deter,  it  could  un- 
questionably destroy  any  nation  which 
might  level  an  attack  against  us. 

Over  the  past  several  months  there 
have  been  some  estimates  and  some  so- 
called  mathematical  computations  of  the 
casualties  that  would  result  from  a  nu- 
clear war  under  various  assumptions,  in- 
cluding a  positive  attempt  by  the  ad- 
versaries to  limit  targeting  to  military 
installations  and  facilities. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that 
the  decision  is  that  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  is  not  mine.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying,  however,  that  to 
me  these  extrapolations  or  projections 
or  hypotheses  are  exceedingly  unrealis- 
tic. They  presuppose  a  war  being  waged 
with  rational  restraint  by  both  sides.  I 
doubt  that  there  could  be  anything  ra- 
tional in  the  awful  eventuality  of  a  nu- 
clear attack. 

This  kind  of  reasoning,  if  carried  to 
its  logical  extension,  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  an  international  conflict 
could  be  settled  under  controlled  com- 
bat or  even  by  a  game  of  some  type  in 
which  the  opponents  were  in  agreement 
on  the  rules  and  abided  by  them. 

The  day  of  the  tournament  has  long 
since  passed  into  history.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  would  be  deluding  our- 
selves if  we  were  to  base  any  national 
policy  on  the  assumption  that  any  poten- 
tial adversary  would  be  restrained  and 
rational  and  would  abide  by  any  such 
rules.  In  my  opinion,  if  nuclear  war 
begins,  it  wiU  be  a  war  of  extermination, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  an 
adequate  number  of  strategic  weapons 
to  completely  destroy  any  enemy  that 
first  attacks  us. 

CONTLNKWTAI.  AIX  AKD   MTKSn.F  DUKMSk   FOKCES 

Relatively  little  of  the  authorization 
in  this  bill  is  for  continental  air  and 
missile  defense  forces.  The  continued 
procurement  of  Nike-Herciiles  missiles 
as  a  defense  against  an  air  attack  is  the 
principal  exception.  The  defense  budg- 
et in  its  entirety,  however,  contemplates 
expenditures  to,  first,  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  bombers  to  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack;  second,  improve  systems  that 
warn  of  ballistic  missile  attack;  third, 
attempt  to  perfect  a  defense  against 
ballistic  missile  attack  and  submarine 
launched  missiles;  and,  fourth,  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  fallout  protection. 
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We  have  heard  of  an  increasing  em- 
phasis being  placed  upon  our  prepara- 
tions to  wage  conventional  wars.  The 
pending  bill  provides  more  authorization 
for  general-purpose  forces  than  for  any 
other  category.  In  fact.  If  a  one-sen- 
tence description  could  be  applied  to  the 
1963  program.  I  think  It  would  be  that 
previously  announced  strategic  retalia- 
tory force  objectives  are  being  continued, 
but  a  substantial  addition  is  being  made 
to  our  non-nuclear  forces. 

Requirements  determinations  in  de- 
fense are  difficult  In  general,  but 
especially  so  for  general-purpose  forces. 
This  is  true  because  of  the  diversity  of 
the  forces  Involved,  the  many  contingen- 
cies In  which  they  might  be  needed,  the 
multiplicity  of  weapons,  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  allies,  and  the  important  role 
of  the  Reserve  components. 

The  1963  program  Involves  4  types 
of  aircraft  to  Improve  the  Army's  mobil- 
ity within  the  combat  zone.  2  types  of 
missiles  to  protect  deployed  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  forces  against  air  attack, 
new  ballistic  missiles  to  increase  the 
Army's  firepower.  37  new  naval  vessels, 
including  a  carrier;  attack,  fighter,  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  together  with 
supporting  missiles;  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles to  protect  vessels  against  air  attack; 
and  new  aircraft  with  supportint;  mis- 
siles as  tactical  fighters  for  the  Air 
Force 

AixLtrr   AND   sEALirr    fobcks 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  contains 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  con- 
tinued procurement  of  the  C-130E  air- 
craft and  initial  procurement  of  the  C- 
141  Jet  transport  aircraft.  These  tyv^s, 
will  increase  our  ability  to  deploy  gen- 
eral-purpose forces  overseas. 

I  might  say  that  for  a  number  of  years 
the  committee  has  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  inadequacy  of  our 
airlift.  We  are  delighted  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  the  present 
Secretary  of  IDefense  are  proposing  to  in- 
crease our  ability  to  deploy  general  pur- 
pose forces  overseas.  In  addition,  for 
the  Military  Sea  Transport  Service  a 
roll-on-roll-off  t3T>e  vessel  will  be  pro- 
cured. TTiis  vessel  substantially  reduces 
loading  and  unloading  time  in  the  sea 
transportation  of  vehicles. 

In  my  opinion,  the  additional  empha- 
sis that  has  been  placed  on  our  conven- 
tional warfare  forces  last  year  and  thi.s 
year  will  result  in  a  measurable  increase 
In  our  capability  in  this  area.  In  a  sense 
the  strength  of  our  Army  is  being  In- 
creased by  five  divisions.  This  is  true 
because  three  divisions  that  were  used 
for  training  purposes  are  being  made 
combat  ready,  and  two  additional  di- 
visions have  been  authorized,  to.  In  ef- 
fect, take  the  place  of  the  Reserve  di- 
visions which  were  called  up  under  the 
authority  of  Congress  last  year,  when  the 
Reserve  divisions  are  demobilized. 

Of  equal  importance,  our  ability  to 
transport  these  forces  overseas  has  been 
ei\hanced  by  the  addition  of  transport 
aircraft.  "This  Increased  capability 
should  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  conven- 
tional warfare  as  the  stratetjic  forces 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  war 


The  committee  report  gives  details  of 
the  part  of  this  authorization  that  is 
earmarked  for  each  military  service  and 
the  types  of  aircraft,  missiles,  suid  ves- 
sels for  which  this  authorization  would 
support  appropriations.  I  think  It  Is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  each  of  these 
weapons  at  this  time,  but  I  shall  sum- 
marize the  procurement  programs  by  de- 
partment. 

ARMT 

The  Army  would  be  authorized  $218  5 
million  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft 
and  $558.3  million  for  the  procurement 
of  missiles  The  total  Army  authoriza- 
tion m  this  bill  of  $776  8  million  is  but 
a  part  of  the  Army's  entire  procurement 
program  for  fiscal  year  1963  of  $2,674 
million.  The  difference  between  the  two 
figures  is  made  up  of  those  items  in  the 
Army  modernisation  program  that  do  not 
require  special  authorization 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  indicated  to 
tlie  committee  that  there  has  t)een  a  lack 
of  balance  among  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  elements  of  the  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  Each  of  the  ser\- 
ices  has  had  a  tendency  to  base  its  plan- 
ning and  force  structures  on  unilateral 
views  of  how  a  future  war  might  be 
fought.  This  imbalance  extended  to  the 
inventory  objectives  for  weapons  and 
equipment  The  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
for  instance,  have  had  differt-nt  assump- 
tions on  the  length  of  a  mnfllct  Tht- 
procurement  proposed  in  1963  is  part  of 
a  long-range  plan  to  fill  logistics  objec- 
tives that  have  been  establi.shed  for  the 
general  purpose  forces  of  all  tlie  mili- 
tary services  on  a  common  basis  The 
major  items  of  procurement  have  been 
subject  to  a  careful  review  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  attain  established  objectives 
over  a  period  of  several  years  The  term 
"requirements"  is  a  somewhat  nebulou-s 
one  at  best  and  it  becomes  more  so  when 
each  of  the  military  services  computes 
requirements  on  a  different  basis  Now 
that  there  has  been  established  a  com- 
mon logistics  objective  for  general  pur- 
po.se  forces.  I  believe  congre.ssional 
consideration  of  steps  to  attain  these  re- 
quirements will  t>e  more  meaningful 

The  Army's  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
gram involves  purchase  of  the  IroquoLs. 
Chinook,  and  observation  helicopters, 
and  the  Caribou  type  aircraft  These 
helicopters  and  aircraft  will  be  used  to 
transport  troops  and  supplies  rapidly  to 
increase  the  Army's  mobility  within  a 
combat  zone 

The  Army  missile  program  contem- 
plates continued  procurement  of  the 
Nike-Hercules  mi.ssiles  for  anti-air-de- 
fense of  cities  and  military  installations. 
Redeye  and  Hawk  mi.ssiles  to  protect  de- 
ployed Army  forces  against  air  attack, 
and  Honest  John.  Little  John.  Pershing, 
and  Sergeant  missiles  to  add  to  the 
Army's  firepower.  The  ENTAC  missile 
will  be  procured  as  a  defense  against 
tanks. 

N.VVT 

The  Navy  share  of  the  authorization 
proposed  In  this  bill  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  other  military  departments  be- 
cause of  the  inclusion  of  naval  vessels  in 
the  authorization  requirement 

The  bill  contains  $2,979,200,000  In  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  naval 


vessels:  12.134.600,000  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps;  $930,400,000  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Navy  missiles,  and  $22.3  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  Marine  Corps 
missiles. 

The  vessel  authorization  is  intended 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  37  new 
ships  and  the  conversion  of  35  ships,  in 
addition  to  the  construction  of  45  land- 
ing craft  and  the  conversion  of  1  float- 
ing drydock.  It  also  Includes  money 
for  long  leadtime  items  for  ships  that 
will  be  in  next  year's  program.  Tlie 
new  construction  Includes  a  carrier,  a 
guided  missile  frigate,  eight  attack  sub- 
marines, six  Polans-type  submarines, 
four  amphibious  transports,  one  amphlb- 
10U.S  assault  ship,  five  escort  ships,  and 
three  guided  mi.ssile  escort  .ships.  A  new 
submarine  tender  is  proposed,  along  with 
a  combat  support  vessel,  two  oceano- 
graphic  research  ships,  one  survey  ship, 
and  one  cargo  ship  for  the  MSTS. 

The  Navy  aircraft  authorization  is  in- 
tended to  finance  the  procurement  of 
887  new  aircraft  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  aircraft  to  be  pro- 
cured Include  two  types  of  fighters,  three 
types  of  attack  bombers,  antisubmarine 
warfare  aircraft  and  helicopters,  early 
warning  and  Interceptor  control  type, 
and  a  trainer 

The  Navy  missile  procurement  pro- 
gram includes  Sparrow,  Sidewinder. 
Bullpup,  and  Shrike  for  utilization  by 
aircraft;  Tartar.  Terrier,  and  Talos  for 
surface-to-air  protection  of  Navy  ves- 
.sels.  Polaris  mi.ssiles  for  submarine  In- 
stallation: and  an  antisubmarine  war- 
fare missile  Subrcx". 

The  Marine  Corps  missile  program  In- 
cludes two  types  that  are  also  being  pro- 
cured by  the  Army.  These  are  the 
Hawk  and  Redeye,  both  of  which  are 
used  for  the  protection  of  field  troops 
against  aircraft. 

AUt  rOKCE 

The  bill  contains  $3,626  million  in  au- 
thorization for  aircraft  procurement  by 
the  Air  Force  and  $2,500  million  for  Air 
Force  missile  procurement.  The  air- 
craft authorization  Is  $491  million  more 
than  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  This  item  relates  to  the  B-70. 
which  I  shall  explain  later  In  this  state- 
ment 

Excluding  the  B-70  for  the  moment. 
the  total  Air  Force  aircraft  procurement 
program  for  1963  Involves  $4,030  million 
The  Department  proposes  to  offset 
against  this  some  of  the  anticipated 
reimbursements  under  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  other  available  appro- 
priations, and  the  authorization  granted 
last  year  only  for  the  procurement  of 
long-range  manned  aircraft  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  That  was  for 
the  wing  of  B-52's  authorized  by  Con- 
gress but  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  decided  not  to  procure. 

These  .setoffs  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  new  authorization  requested  to  $3,135 
million,  to  which  the  committee  has 
added   an   amount   for  the  B-70. 

The  aircraft  types  that  will  be  pro- 
cured by  the  Air  Force  Include  several 
different  configurations  of  the  KC-135 
Jet  tanker,  the  P-105D  fighter  bomber. 
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and  the  F-UO,  which  is  called  the  F-4H 
bv  the  Na^-y. 

'l  may  interpolate  that  for  years  I 
have  been  urging  the  three  services. 
when  Uioy  use  the  same  plane,  to  give 
it  the  same  name  or  the  same  number; 
but  to  date  I  have  not  been  successful. 
It  is  very  confusing  to  me.  when  a  par- 
ticular plane  is  u.<;cd  by  three  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  as  one  particular 
plane  is,  to  have  a  different  name  or 
number  assigned  by  each  of  the  services, 
a:though  the  planes  are  practically  iden- 
tical. 

N!r.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
experienced  the  same  feeling  of  con- 
fu.sion  ais  has  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mit t<f\  when  we  see  the  same  type  of 
plane  bearing  tliree  different  names,  de- 
pending upon  the  field  on  which  It  is 
parked  I  hope  the  chairman  w  ill  perse- 
vere in  his  endeavor  to  have  Identical 
planes  identically  named. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  had  thought  I  had 
m.ide  an  impression  upon  the  present 
SiTit  lary  of  Defense  concerning  this 
subject  when  he  was  before  the  commit- 
tee: but  up  to  now,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  indicated  he  was  in  agreement, 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

The  plane  we  are  discussing  Is  desig- 
nated by  the  Air  Force  as  the  F-110, 
and  by  the  Navy  as  the  P-4H.  It  is  an 
excellent  fighter  bomber.  It  Is  confus- 
ing to  hear  the  Air  Force  speak  about 
the  F-110  and  then  to  hear  the  Navy 
say,  "No,  it  is  not  the  F-110:  It  is  the 
P-4H,"  when  they  are  identical  planes. 

Olh(  r  aircraft  types  that  will  be  pro- 
cured by  the  Air  Force  Include  the 
C  130P  and  the  C-141  transport  types, 
the  'r-38  trainer,  two  light  aircraft 
types,  and  two  helicopter  tjrpes  for  serv- 
ing ICBM  sites  and  remote  areas. 

Tlie  Air  Force  missile  authorization  is 
for  continued  procurement  of  Atlas, 
Titan,  and  Minuteman  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  the  Bullpup  tactical 
air-to-surface  missile,  the  Skybolt  air- 
launched  ballistic  missile,  target  drones, 
and  the  Sidewinder  air-to-air  rocket. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  speak 
briefly  of  the  B-70.  The  Senate  will 
recall  that  last  year  the  authorization 
request  of  the  committee  included  an 
amount  Intended  to  be  applied  toward 
the  development  of  the  B-70  bomber. 
Since  this  item  was  in  development,  the 
committee  did  not  change  the  amount 
requested  because  It  was  not  required 
to  be  authorized  The  amount  was  in- 
cluded in  the  authorization  requested  be- 
cause of  the  manner  In  which  the  Air 
Force  budgeted  at  that  time.  Since  last 
year  the  Air  Force  has  removed  develop- 
menul  items  from  the  procurement  au- 
thorization request  and,  under  the  lim- 
ited B-70  development  program  that  is 
being  pursued.  $171  million  for  this  pur- 
pose i^  in  the  budget  request  under  the 
caption  of  "Research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation." 

The  form  of  the  bill  as  it  was  referred 
to  the  committee  contained  an  addition 
of  $491  million  in  authorization  for  the 
production  planning  and  long  leadtime 


procurement  of  an  RS-70  weapon  system. 
Tills  addition  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
view  that  a  more  ambitious  develop- 
mental and  production  program  on  the 
RS-70  should  be  pursued.  The  $491  mil- 
lion figure  represented  a  combination  of 
the  $171  million  for  deevlopment,  which 
did  not  require  authorization,  plus  $320 
million  more  for  production  planning 
and  long  leadtime  procurement. 

Before  the  other  body  acted  on  the 
authorization,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
announced  that  a  new  appraisal  would 
be  made  of  the  RS-70.  Language  which 
had  been  contained  in  the  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  use  the 
additional  authorization  for  the  RS-70 
was  modified :  but  the  additional  turcraf  t 
authorization  of  $491  million  was  left  in 
the  bUl. 

The  Senate  committee  has  changed 
the  authorizing  language,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  the  availability  of  this  $491 
million  authorization  is  restricted  to  the 
RS-70  program.  A  purist  might  insist 
that  only  $320  million  in  additionaJ  au- 
thorization should  be  provided,  since 
$171  million  of  the  $491  million  does  not 
require  authorization. 

At  this  time  no  one  can  predict  what 
recommendations  will  emerge  on  the  new 
RS-70  study.  Because  the  latter  stages 
of  development  and  the  early  stages  of 
production  on  advanced  weapons  systems 
are  diflBcult  to  delineate  sharply,  the 
committee  has  left  the  $491  million 
figure  unchanged,  so  as  to  provide  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  sufficient 
latitude  to  accommodate  any  accelerated 
development  or  production,  or  both,  that 
may  be  found  useful  as  a  result  of  the 
new  stud^'. 

In  the  past  the  Senate  has  supported 
appropriations  for  the  B-70  above  the 
level  recommended  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Ctovernment.  I  have  sup- 
ported a  more  rapid  development  of  this 
system  for  several  reasons,  including  a 
deep-seated  apprehension  over  the  ab- 
sence of  any  concrete  plans  for  a  manned 
bomber  after  the  B-52  and  the  B-58. 
The  RS-70  concept,  however,  is  justi- 
fied on  somewhat  different  grounds  from 
the  old  B-70  concept.  The  RS-70  in- 
volves not  only  the  development  of  a  new 
ballistic  missile  of  the  air-to-surface 
t3a>e,  but,  of  more  importance,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  radar  display  and 
communications  systems.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  scientific  ad- 
visers believe  that  some  of  these  sub- 
systems may  require  such  advanced 
technology  that  they  carmot  be  attained 
within  the  time  objective.  In  any  event, 
the  Secretary  has  asserted  that  the  new 
look  at  this  system  will  be  made  in  depth 
and  in  good  faith.  If  the  study  results 
in  a  decision  to  expedite  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram, this  bill  provides  the  basis  on 
which  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions might  consider  the  necessary  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  chairmsui  of  the  commit- 
tee yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 


P 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Merely 
for  clarification  and  also  for  the  legis- 
lative record.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question  in 
regard  to  the  change  of  the  language  in 
the  Houso  version.  I  refer  to  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  notice  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  provided  as  fol- 
lows, in  dealing  with  this  $491  million 
authorization:  "$3,626,000,000.  of  whicli 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  auUior- 
izcd  to  utilize  authorization  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  $491,000,000  during  fiscal 
year  1963  to  proceed  with  production 
planning  and  long  leadtime  procurement 
for  an  RS-70  weapon  system." 

The  corresponding  language  reported 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
is  as  follows:  "$3,626,000,000.  of  which 
amount  $491,000,000  is  authorized  only 
for  the  production  planning  and  long 
leadtime  procurement  of  an  RS-70 
weapon  system." 

Will  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree  with  me  that  that  means  that 
under  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senate  committee,  the  $491  million 
authorization  may  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction planning  and  long  leadtime 
procurement  of  an  RS-70  weapon  sys- 
tem, and  for  that  only? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  change.  Of  course, 
all  of  us  are  familiar,  through  reading 
the  press,  with  some  of  the  history  of 
the  change  in  the  language.  As  orig- 
inally reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  in  line  1, 
on  page  2 — the  language  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  read — the  word 
"authorized"  read  "directed";  and  the 
last  minute  change,  when  the  word 
"directed"  was  stricken  out.  and  the 
word  "authorized"  was  substituted,  left 
the  picture  somewhat  confused. 

So  the  Senate  committee  handled  this 
matter  in  exactly  the  same  way  it 
handled  the  wing  of  B-52's  that  it 
authorized  last  year  above  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Last  year 
we  provided  a  total  figure,  and  the  lan- 
guage "of  which  $525  million  may  be 
used  only  for  the  procurement  of  long- 
range  manned  aircraft."  "nils  year  we 
provide  that  this  $491  million  authoriza- 
tion, $320  million  of  which  is  above  the 
estimate  of  the  Department,  can  be  used 
only  on  the  RS-70  program.  Of  course, 
the  reason  for  that  is  very  evident;  if  we 
did  not  tie  it  down  in  that  way.  Congress 
would  lose  authorization  control  of  that 
vast  sum  of  money,  and  the  Department 
could  profKJse  to  apply  It  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  is  It 
the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  language  proposed  in  the 
Senate  committee  version  protects  this 
$491  million  authorization  against  any 
executive  reprograming? 

Mr.  RUSSET  J  I.  Yes,  it  does;  it  can- 
not be  utilized  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  set  forth  in  the  language  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  read — ^which 
is  for  production  planning  and  long 
leadtime  procurement  of  an  RS-70 
weapon  system. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  FYom 
the  remarlLS  previously  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  smd  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  I 
knew  the  intent  was  clear.  But  I  have 
made  these  queries  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  that  and  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  conunittee  that  the  money  be  pre- 
served for  the  purpose  set  forth.  In 
that  connection,  I  point  out  that  the  use 
of  the  term  "RS-70  weapon  system"  es- 
tablishes a  modification  from  the  so- 
called  original  B-70  weapon  system  or 
program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well,  all  parties  con- 
cerned— the  Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — have  abandoned  the 
B-70  concept,  in  favor  of  the  RS-70, 
which  is  a  reconnaissance  plane. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  change  in  the  language  is  a  good 
one.  It  preserves  the  purse  string  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  and  preserves  the  op- 
tion to  use  a  word  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  used  many  times,  and  the 
option  of  the  Defense  Department  in  its 
planning  to  go  ahead  with  the  RS-70 
weapon  system,  and  it  assures  that  the 
authorization  will  be  available  without 
its  being  taken  for  some  other,  lesser  or 
unintended  purpose 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Department  of 
Defense  respected  the  language  used  last 
year,  when  we  Included  identical  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  the  B-52 ;  and  this 
year  they  asked  us  to  lift  the  restriction. 
so  that  they  could  use  it  for  other  air- 
craft programs.  And  this  bill  does  that. 
But  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  eminently  cor- 
rect when  he  indicates  that  no  part  of 
this  (491  million  authorization  can  be 
transferred  to  any  objective  which  does 
not  look  to  the  acceleration  of  the  RS- 
70  program. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgia. 

I  wish   to   say   that  I  approve   most 
heartily  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Merely  for  clarification  only  I  wish  to 
propound  a  question. 

In  section  2,  line  22.  at  the  bottom 
of  page  3.  and  from  there  on  to  the 
end  of  the  bill,  the  committee  has  done 
what  it  tried  to  do  a  few  years  ago 
when  such  an  authorization  was  first  put 
Into  effect;  namely,  to  require  that  funds 
be  authorized  "for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  or  evaluation  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  or  naval  vessels" — which  was 
not  done  before,  and  which  is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
this  year,  except  as  it  applies  to  the 
RS-70. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  Intend  to  go 
now  in  some  detail  into  the  reasoning 
behmd  the  change  in  the  language  in  the 
bill.  The  Senator  has  stated  in  brief 
Ahat  has  transpired.     It  is  another  un- 


dertaking on  our  part  to  carry  out  the 
authorizing  authority  of  the  Conmiit- 
tees  on  Armed  Services. 

I  now  approach  a  discussion  of  the 
change  in  the  language  which  was  ad- 
verted to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 

AtTHOaiZATION      OF     KKSKAXCH.      DBVKLOPMXNT. 
TBST.   AND  BVALUATION 

The  bill  that  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee contained  a  provision  that  would 
have  required  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  research  and  development 
and  procurement  of  the  RS-70  weapon 
system.  This  was  section  2  of  the  bill 
that  came  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  recommends  that  this 
provision  be  amended  to  require  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion of  aircrEift.  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels, instead  of  only  the  RS-70.  The 
committees  recommendation  would  be 
prospective  in  effect  and  would  apply 
only  to  the  appropriations  for  fLscal  year 
1964. 

As  has  just  been  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator,  the  committees 
recommendations  on  thLs  subject  are 
consistent  with  the  original  proposal  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  1959.  for  re- 
quiring special  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  At  that  time  the  committee  rec- 
ommended and  the  Senate  agreed  that 
development  and  procurement  should  be 
subject  to  special  authorization  Un- 
fortunately, the  development  feature 
was  eliminated  in  conference 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  characteris- 
tic pattern  for  procuring  new  weapons 
involved  a  relatively  brief  period  of  de- 
velopment and  several  years  of  produc- 
tion. As  weapons  have  become  more 
complex,  this  pattern  has  been  reversed 
so  that  today  development  is  relatively 
long  and  production  Is  relatively  short. 
Furthermore,  as  I  have  already  Indi- 
cated, it  Is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  latter  stages  of  development 
and  the  early  stages  of  production.  Con- 
sequently, to  consider  procurement  by 
Itself,  and  not  in  Its  relationship  to  re- 
search and  development,  is  to  look  at 
only  a  part  of  an  almost  inseparable 
subject  Because  of  the  large  sums  in- 
volved in  the  development  stage  of  a 
weapon,  many  of  the  crucial  decisions 
occur  at  that  stage.  Reducing  or  elimi- 
nating procurement  after  full  develop- 
ment would  effect  a  relatively  smaller 
expenditure.  If  a  program  Is  to  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated,  the  development 
period  is  the  one  that  merits  closer 
scrutiny. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee contemplates  large  scale  reduc- 
tions in  authorization  of  research  and 
development  Perhaps  Just  the  opposite 
course  of  action  will  result  But  ex- 
perience to  date  under  the  procedure 
for  authorizing  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement should  allay  any  concern  that 
arbitrary  reductions  are  planned.  It  is 
undeniably  true,  though,  that  a  more 
extensive  congressional  examination  of 
any  field  of  military  activity  cau.sr.s  a 
more  thorough  review  and  oorisideration 
in  the  executive  branch  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  an  annual  authorl/ation  of 
research  and  development  on  the  major 
weapons  will  have  constructive  results 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  srleld  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Last  year  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  under  his 
guidance,  recommended  this  be  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  of  last  year.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.      1959. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  meant  1959. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes:  and  the  Senate 
approved  that  unanimously,  I  may  say 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  the  other 
body  decided  it  did  not  want  that  pro- 
vision In  the  bill.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  They  objected 
very  strenuously,  and  to  get  any  au- 
thorization authority  at  all,  the  Senate 
conferees  found  it  necessary  to  yield  on 
that  one  phtise  of  our  authorization 
proposal 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  not  the 
Chairman  agree  that  the  logic  of  his 
position  and  that  of  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  has  been  verified  by  the  fact 
that  now  the  other  body  wants  to  estab- 
lish authorization  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  particular  field  in 
which  they  are  Interested? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  It  certainly  has  been 
It  shows  beyond  any  peradventure  that 
In  many  instances  research  and  de- 
velopment are  much  more  Important 
than  the  authorization  of  procurement, 
and,  I  may  say.  sometimes  Involve 
greater  expenditure 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who.  in  my  opin- 
ion, knows  more  about  this  subject  than 
any  Member  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  that  remark.  I  would  that  I  might 
deserve  that  encomium. 

Mr    SYMINGTON.     I  mean  It. 

Is  it  not  true  that  today  research  and 
development  and  production  are  tied  so 
closely  together  that  It  is  difficult  to 
really  separate  them? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  In  some  cases  It  Is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  determine  where 
development  ends  and  production  begins. 
Production  Is  a  part  of  development.  We 
change  details  from  plane  to  plane  and 
from  vessel  to  vessel  of  the  same  type. 
Not  only  that,  we  spend  so  much  money 
on  development  that  we  are  committed 
and  our  power  to  authorize  procurement 
is  meaningless.  So  much  money  has 
been  Invested  that  the  committee  really 
has  no  option  other  than  to  authorize 
the  procurement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Whereas  In  the 
past  production  might  run  to  hundreds 
of  a  complete  unit  a  month,  today 
there  Is  no  such  production,  primarily 
because  of  technological  aspects  that 
have  revolutionized  the  armament  busi- 
ness.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  There  has  never  been 
anything  more  revolutionary  in  my  life- 
time than  the  change  in  the  weaponry 
systems  of  the  past  10  to  16  years. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor not  agree,  from  his  experience,  on 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
that  the  chief  reason  for  the  overage  in 
the  construction  of  missile  bases,  a  form 
of  production,  was  that  the  bases  were 
being  designed  while  they  were  being 
produced,  and  that  this  in  effect  is  now 
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characteristic  of  all  research,  develop- 
ment and  production  of  airplanes  or  mis- 
siles, just  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
bases? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  just 
said  ? 

Mr.    RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  other  day  a 
general  of  the  Army  testified  on  research 
and  development.  He  said  they  kept  It 
in  that  stage,  as  I  nicall  his  testimony, 
until  they  were  ready  to  go  fully  Into 
production  on  a  lari?e  scale.  In  other 
words,  the  big  expen;ie.  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  pointed  out,  now 
is  in  research  and  de\elopment.  and  they 
do  not  move  into  a  production  basis  un- 
til they  are  ready  to  go  on  full-scale 
production. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  there  is  no  full-scale  produc- 
tion a.s  we  understood  it  in  the  past. 
Often,  after  we  decide  on  a  unit  to  be 
made,  relatively  few  are  made.  In  the 
ca.se  of  the  RS-70.  it  is  my  understand- 
inir  the  Air  Force  is  now  asking  for 
some  45  production  ujiits. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  When  we 
pet  in  to  the  matter  of  construction  of 
bases,  however,  the  matter  of  change 
does  contribute  to  the  cost.  What  has 
bothered  me  somewhat  is  that  I  have  had 
the  feeling  that  contractors  who  bid  on 
ba-ses  bid  on  them  on  the  assumption 
that  there  would  be  change  orders  which 
would  bail  them  out  t.nd  give  them  prof- 
it.<:.  even  if  the  original  bid  wsis  a  little 
clo.se  or  thin  so  far  as  exp>ected  profits 
were  concerned. 

I  mention  this  because  it  seems  to  me 
the  Procurement  Div.sion  and  the  con- 
.struction  agencies — v.'hether  it  be  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  other  procurement 
agencies  for  the  D«'partment  of  De- 
fen.se— should  be  on  guard,  and  should 
write  contracts  as  firmly  as  possible  In 
the  first  instance.  Change  orders  should 
be  approved  only  when  it  is  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government.  There 
should  be  protection  against  excessive 
change  orders,  becaus*  once  a  contrac- 
tor has  the  base  contract  the  change 
orders  often  afford  h;m  an  opportunity 
to  make  exorbitant  pn)flts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  distinguished 
Senator,  but  the  base  construction  peo- 
ple are  only  now  getting  into  a  field 
which  has  been  utili2«d  by  other  con- 
tractors for  the  Government  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more.  In  regard  to  Navy  pro- 
curement, on  bidding  on  naval  vessels, 
and  in  regard  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, on  bidding  on  passenger  vessels, 
it  has  been  bruited  about  that  sometimes 
contractors  bid  really  below  the  actual 
cost  on  the  original  design,  with  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  there  will  be  so 
many  change  orders  or  modifications  of 
the  original  plans  than  they  will  be  able 
to  make  themselves  whole  and,  in  addi- 
iiun.  to  earn  a  nice  profit.  Of  course,  the 
organization  with  the  original  contract 
IS  about  the  only  group  with  whom  the 


Department  can  deal  for  the  change 
orders  or  the  modifications. 

That  Is  a  practice  which  any  person 
who  has  had  connection  with  contracts 
with  the  Government  has  seen  over  the 
years. 

I  think  that  at  the  present  time  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  is  paying 
very  close  attention  to  the  problem.  I 
am  hopeful  he  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
point  where  realistic  bids  will  be  sub- 
mitted and  reasonable  charges  for 
changes  and  modifications  set  up. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Perhaps  the  most 
basic  duty  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
today  is  to  make  certain  that  our  coun- 
try is  secure.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  we  must  exercise  wisdom  in  voting 
on  the  defense  proposals.  Because  of 
the  complex  nature  of  weajxins  systems 
today,  we  who  are  not  members  of  the 
committee  find  it  very  diflScult  to  know 
as  much  as  we  ought  to  know  about  the 
subject. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  difficulty  is  one  which  is 
common  also  for  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  difl&cult  for  members  of  the 
committee  to  keep  up  with  the  many 
changes  in  our  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  refer  briefly 
to  a  question  which  has  been  covered 
in  the  newspapers  very  much  lately.  It 
has  been  raised  in  my  mind  and  in  the 
minds  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  remember  that  last  year  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  spoke  on  the  question 
at  great  length. 

I  am  referring  to  the  admonition  of 
the  Department  of  I>efense,  which  I 
assume  is  a  decision,  that  there  should  be 
no  development  at  this  time  of  other 
bombers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Of  manned  bombers. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Manned  bombers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  notice  that  it  is 
stated  in  the  report  that  no  manned  air- 
craft will  be  procured.  As  I  understand 
the  proposal,  the  authorization  of  $491 
million  is  intended  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  not  the  $491  mil- 
lion. The  $491  million  is  limited  to  the 
development  of  RS-70  aircraft. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  whom  we  all 
have  great  resp)ect,  a  question  which  has 
been  raised  all  over  the  country.  People 
ask  about  it.  People  have  asked  me 
about  it  in  my  State. 

Was  it  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
members  that  there  is  no  need  for  fur- 
ther procurement  of  manned  aircraft  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  express  the  views  of 
every  member  of  the  committee.  I  know 
what  my  own  view  is,  and  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  it  is  shared  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  It  is  that  we  would 
have  felt  much  better  about  our  defense 
situation  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  procured  the  new  wing  of  B-52's 
which  we  authorized  last  year.    I  per- 


sonally feel  that  was  a  mistake.  These 
matters  change  so  rapidly  that  it  is  all 
a  question  of  judgment  of  individuals. 
My  Judgment  could  well  be  wholly 
erroneous. 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  if  I 
make  any  error  in  the  development  of  a 
defense  system  I  want  it  to  be  on  the  side 
of  having  too  much  rather  than  of  being 
caught  with  too  little.  For  that  reason  I 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  proceed 
with  the  procurement  of  that  wing  of 
B-52's  which  we  authorized  last  year  over 
and  above  the  request.  I  still  feel  that 
way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  find  myself  in  the 
same  position.  I  do  not  know  as  much 
as  members  of  the  committee  know,  yet  I 
feel  I  am  charged,  along  with  other  Sen- 
ators, with  doing  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  provide  defense  for  our  country,  and 
not  being  on  the  short  side.  Therefore, 
I  am  asking  these  questions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Both  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  last  year 
agreed  on  the  opinion,  I  think  the  deci- 
sion was  unanimous,  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  procure  another  wing  of  long- 
range  manned  bombers,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  close  the  assembly 
line,  as  it  will  be  closed,  in  October. 

Only  time  can  show  who  is  correct.  I 
hope  those  who  have  such  confidence  in 
the  missiles  are  correct  and  that  I  am 
mistaken.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
have  had  the  new  manned  bombers  pro- 
cured. I  think  the  B-52  bomber, 
equipped  with  the  two  Hound  Dog  mis- 
siles or  four  Sky  Bolt  missiles,  which  en- 
able it  to  stand  off  from  300  to  1,000 
miles  from  the  target  with  comparative 
immunity,  would  be  the  greatest  deter- 
rent to  war  we  could  have.  The  Depart- 
ment, however,  decided  otherwise. 

The  Department  did  go  along  with  us 
with  respect  to  our  increases  for  the 
Polaris  submarines.  For  several  years  we 
have  authorized  and  have  appropriated 
for  more  Polaris  submarines  than  the 
Department  requested,  but  the  Depart- 
ment has  acquired  them  and  is  asking 
for  additional  Polaris  submarines  now. 

It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  when 
it  is  wise  to  cut  off  production  of  manned 
bombers  and  to  bring  about  a  situation 
that  will  force  us  to  rely  uix)n  missiles  in 
a  comparatively  few  years. 

My  own  view  was  that  we  should  not 
take  the  risk;  but  it  has  been  done. 
There  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it.  My 
committee  authorized  the  procurement. 
I  supported  the  appropriation  for  it.  I 
went  to  the  conference  with  it.  It  was 
in  the  bill  which  was  signed.  However, 
the  money  was  not  expended. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  development  of  missiles 
has  reached  such  a  stage  that  there  is 
reasonable  safety  in  believing  the  mis- 
siles will  be  properly  developed,  so  that 
we  can  be  safe  without  provision  for 
more  manned  bombers? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  have  been  some 
phenomenal  developments  in  the  accu- 
racy and  precision  of  some  of  the  mis- 
siles particularly  the  Polaris  solid 
propellant  missiles. 
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For  my  part.  I  was  not  willing  to  place 
the  security  of  thl«  Nation  and  the  free- 
dom of  our  people  altogether  on  missiles, 
since  I  hare  seen  so  many  failures  In  the 
efforts  to  fire  the  missiles.  We  do  not 
hare  many  failures  In  getting  bombers 
off  the  ground,  yet  we  have  seen  a  great 
many  failures  in  firing  missiles. 

Of  course.  In  good  time  we  shall  per- 
fect the  missiles.  I  am  quite  sure.  I  did 
not  wish  to  have  any  Interregnum  what- 
ever between  the  possession  of  a  strong, 
overwhelming  force  of  manned  bombers 
capable  of  delivering  the  atomic  and 
hydrogen  warheads  and  the  perfection  of 
the  missile  system. 

Mr.  CXX>PER.  I  assume,  then,  the 
reason  for  not  Including  funds  in  the 
bill  for  further  procurement  of  manned 
bombers  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  beUef  the  funds  would  not  be 
utiUzed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  Is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  we  were  told  definitely  and 
clearly  the  funds  would  not  be  utilized. 

In  any  case.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  the 
Department  has  stopped  the  procure- 
ment of  parts.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
reopen  plants  and  assembly  lines  which 
have  been  closed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  a  man  whom  we  all  re- 
spect, who  has  great  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  holds  the  same  opinion  today 
that  he  held  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Last  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  last  year — that 
manned  bombers  should  be  procured  to 
provide,  as  the  Senator  sees  it.  for  the 
best  security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  indeed.  That  is 
my  conclusion.  But.  as  I  stated,  my  er- 
rors have  been  on  the  side  of  seeking  too 
much.  I  hope  that  the  errors  other 
members  of  the  committee  make  will  not 
be  on  the  side  of  seeking  too  little.  It  l.s 
a  matter  of  opinion  or  judgment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  I  have  referred  to  the  great 
difficulty  which  those  of  us  have  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee  and  who 
therefore  cannot  have  the  information 
possessed  by  members  of  the  committee. 
Each  of  us  is  charged  with  doing  what 
he  thinks  is  best,  and  right,  to  secure 
our  country.  And  yet  we  do  not  have 
the  necessary  information.  We  cannot 
obtain  it  except  as  we  talk  to  members 
of  the  committee.  On  such  occasions  as 
the  present  one.  when  a  bill  is  being  con- 
sidered, we  are  placed  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. The  lack  of  information  about 
which  I  have  spoken  makes  it  hard  for 
each  of  us  to  express  his  views  and. 
demonstrate,  by  his  action,  his  deter- 
mination to  assure  the  complete  safety 
of  the  country,  as  far  as  it  is  po.ssible 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  again  reassure  the 
Senator  to  the  extent  that  a  majority  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  proposed  authorization  is 
completely  adequate  to  assure  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  and  to  prevent  any 
act  of  aggression  against  it. 

There  was  the  dissenting  voice  of  the 
Air  Force,  which  was  in  favor  of  pro- 
curing some  new  manned  aircraft.  But 
the  majority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for 
whose  judgment  I  have  great  respect, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  authorisa- 
tion provided  In  the  bill,  together  with 
the  weapons  that  we  have  on  hand.  Is 
sufficient  to  deter  any  attack  against  us. 

Last  year,  and  in  2  years  before  that 
I  believed  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  not  requesting  sufficient  funds 
for  manned  bombers.  Therefore  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  fought  with 
great  zeal  and,  I  believe  I  can  say  with 
some  modesty,  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess, for  appropriations  over  and  above 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  3  years  to  reinforce 
our  efforts  in  that  field.  A  few  years 
ago  we  sidded  much  more  than  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requested.  The 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  spent  a  great 
deal  of  that  money  and  shanged  his 
views  on  the  procurement  program  after 
the  appropriations  bill  had  been  pa.ssed. 

As  I  have  said.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability 
and  inexhaustible  energy.  He  has 
promised  a  complete  review  of  the  RS- 
70  program,  and  that  he  would  act  ac- 
cordingly if  the  review  indicated  any 
justification  for  an  acceleration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  with  regard  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
him  say  that  there  is  no  provision  In  the 
bill,  or  in  the  report,  which  would  pro- 
hibit or  inhibit  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
from  proceeding  at  least  to  reexamine 
the  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  only  have  we  re- 
fused to  prohibit  or  inhibit  him.  but  aLv> 
we  provided  S320  million  which  he  .said 
he  did  not  want  In  effect  we  said.  "Here 
is  the  money.  You  can  spend  it  for  the 
purpose  stated  "  Not  only  is  there  no 
prohibition,  but  al.so  we  are  urging  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  the  pro- 
gram, and  if  he  decides  favorably,  the 
authorization  will  be  at  hand  to  imple- 
ment the  program  without  his  having  to 
request  it.  The  authority  will  have  been 
pressed  upon  him  agairust  his  wishes 

I  now  advert  to  a  subject  that  Is  not 
directly  involved,  but  about  which  the 
committee  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this 
authorization  bill  many  questions  were 
propounded  to  the  military  witnesses  and 
the  civilian  leaders  of  departments  re- 
garding their  views  on  the  wisdom  of 
re.suming  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere. Without  exception  the.se  wit- 
nesses indicated  that  from  a  military 
standpoint  resumption  of  such  nuclear 
testing  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  negotia- 
tions now  underway  in  Geneva.  Speak- 
ing only  for  myself,  I  hope  that  a  delay 
in  initiating  these  tests  will  not  be  tol- 
erated indefinitely.  As  a  result  of  their 
preparations  while  the  test  moratorium 
was  in  effect,  the  Soviets  have  achieved 
an  advantage  through  the  tests  con- 
ducted last  fall. 

As  earnestly  as  I  crave  peace  and  as 
willing  as  I  am  to  go  the  last  mile  to 
achieve  it,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  deluded 


by  talking  while  the  Soviet  Union  profits 
from  the  results  of  the  approximately  50 
tests  which   It  conducted   last  year  In 

violation  of  the  moratorium. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  associate  myself. 
without  any  reservation,  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  this  vital  subject  of  nuclear 
testing.  Almost  dally  we  read  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers  signed  by  people 
who  have  had  success  under  the  capi- 
talistic system. 

The  advertisements  have  consistently 
directed  requests  or  threats  at  the  Presi- 
dent. In  opposition  to  nuclear  testing. 
Today  I  noticed  a  group  of  people,  some 
bearing  prominent  names,  picketing  the 
White  House.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  simply  do  not  understand  the  full 
import  of  what  the  Russians  apparently 
were  trying  to  achieve  in  their  approxi- 
mately 40  air  tests  last  fall,  with  respect 
to  which  we  have  now  reached  con- 
clusions as  a  result  of  months  of  study 
of  the  atmosphere  at  that  time.  There- 
fore. I  urge  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services — the  full 
committee  would  be  most  preferable,  be- 
cau.se  it  would  be  under  his  supervision — 
or  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Preparedness,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis),  give  consideration  to  conduct- 
ing hearings  in  order  to  answer  once 
and  for  all  the  question,  "What  are  the 
advantages  incident  to  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  and.  or  testing  under  the 
f,'round?" 

I  make  that  statement  because  per- 
.sons  of  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge 
in  the  field  have  stated  we  may  already 
be  risking  the  future  of  our  country  in 
offers  we  have  made  to  the  Soviet  Union 
m  that  field.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  word  'bomb."  It  has  primarily 
to  do  with  fusion  in  the  low  categories 
of  explosion — say  a  kiloton  or  a  half  a 
kiloton.  I  wouid  hope  we  could  have 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  It  is  clear  that  such  consid- 
erations as  yield-to-weight  ratio  In 
weaponry  are  now  vital  as  we  plan  our 
defenses  against  a  possible  enemy. 

I  notice  in  the  Chamber  my  friend, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Miiuiesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey  1,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  hope  that  he  will  consider 
as  a  sound  and  constructive  proposal,  the 
propo.sal  to  hold  such  hearings. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  a  Senator  and 
a  citizen.  I  have  fully  concurred  in  the 
decision  of  the  President  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  resuming  atmospheric  tests. 
I  think  we  all  wish  that  they  were  not 
neces.sary.  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  scientific 
realities  and  to  the  power  struggle  that 
IS  on  in  the  world  today. 

Undue  delay  would  serve  no  purpose. 
We  have  walked  the  extra  mile.     I  be- 


lieve all  of  us  know  that  we  have  walked 
that  extra  mile  in  terms  of  negotiations, 
and  we  have  done  all  this  in  good  faith. 
We  have  done  it  even  within  the  last  48 
hours.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  have  again  offered  to  the  Soviet 
Union  an  opportunity  for  negotiations. 
The  Soviet*  have  rejected  this  offer. 

Therefore,  I  concur  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  said  on  the 
matter  of  arriving  at  a  decision  and  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  of  that  decision. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable 
in  all  of  these  matters  relating  to  our 
national  security  where  arms  are  in- 
volved— and  they  are  a  very  important 
factor  in  national  .security — if  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  could  undertake  Its 
own  inquiry  into  that  subject.  I  rec- 
opnize.  of  cour.se.  that  when  we  speak  of 
nuclear  testing,  we  are  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  or  national  policy,  a  mat- 
ter which  is  of  great  importance.  How- 
ever, there  is  also  the  matter  of  weap- 
onry To  date  most  of  the  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  because  atomic  energy 
l.s  involved  in  this  matter.  However,  it 
1.^  involved  also  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  terms  of 
the  total  balance  of  the  military  struc- 
ture. 

We  want  these  matters  considered  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  be- 
cause of  the  diplomatic  considerations 
that  are  involved. 

I  regret  that  the  subcommittee  which 
once  considered  this  matter,  and  had 
on  It  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  also 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. ha.s  been  discontinued.  It  was  a 
special  subcommittee  that  looked  into 
the  subject  of  disarmament,  which  in- 
volves more  than  foreign  policy,  and  is 
al.so  a  military  matter  and  an  economic 
matter.  Surely  it  is  also  a  scientific 
matter.  I  am  sorry  that  that  subcom- 
mittee could  not  continue  to  function. 
We  lost  our  congressional  authorization 
for  It.  As  a  result,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  does  not  have  a  voice  in  the 
di.scussions  of  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment policy,  nor  has  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  except  as  it  goes 
into  this  matter  separately. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  oper- 
ates, cannot  always  give  fullest  consid- 
eration to  the  military  aspects  of  this 
."subject. 

Therefore  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  that  his  suggestion 
IS  welcomed  by  me.  First  of  all,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  a  member  of  both 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  That  is 
a  very  happy  circumstance. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  he  represented 
very  ably  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  that  subcommittee.  I  share  the 
.'Senator's  regret  that  the  subcommittee 
was  discontinued.  It  was  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  American  people.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  its  continuation 
with  just  about  everyone  who  I  thought 
had  any  influence  on  the  subject. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  the 
able  assistant  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
for  his  fine  statement  and  admire  him 
for  his  position  in  this  matter.  It  Is 
true  that  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Arms  Control  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  had  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, we  had  what  might  be  called  both 
sides  consistently  presented  to  us.  and 
the  record  of  the  1958  hearings  are 
pertinent  to  that  end. 

Without  interrupting  any  further  the 
typically  able  presentation  of  the  budget 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  give  considera- 
tion to  this  suggestion.  The  decisions, 
which  of  course  will  be  much  molded 
by  public  opinion,  should  be  based  on 
publication  of  all  truth  that  will  not  help 
a  possible  enemy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis  1, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  in  our  committee.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  the  full  committee  would 
be  able  to  conduct  these  hearings.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  some  hearings  will 
be  held  in  that  area.  Of  course  we  have 
not  been  entirely  without  knowledge  of 
*the  atomic  bomb,  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  power  and  methods  of  delivery,  and 
matters  of  that  kind.  However,  there 
are  a  great  many  scientific  aspects,  a 
discussion  of  which  would  be  of  profit 
to  the  committee.  I  hope  the  subcom- 
mittee will  go  into  the  matter  before 
Congress  recesses. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  brought  this 
matter  up  because  of  the  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  under 
the  subhead  of  nuclear  testing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  too  wish  to  express 
my  delight  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frMn  Minnesota  has  added  his  voice 
to  this  subject  because  many  of  us  feel 
that  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue 
in  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  we  must  proceed  in  the 
interest  of  national  security  with  a  re- 
simiption  of  nuclear  testing. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  spoke 
about  going  the  last  mile.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  gone  far  beyond  the  last 
mile,  and  have  been  overly  generous  in 
the  proposals  we  have  made  to  the  Rus- 
sians, Anyone  who  wanted  peace  would 
have  accepted  those  proposals.  I  mean 
the  proposals  that  were  made  long  ago. 
not  the  ones  that  were  made  only  re- 
cently, which  are  somewhat  frightening 
to  me.  I  know  that  all  of  us  would  like 
to  avoid  the  resumption  of  nuclear  test- 
ing, even  though  we  would  use  the  clean- 
est bombs  that  It  is  possible  to  make.  We 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  cleaning 
up  our  bombs  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  radioactive  fallout. 

Our  scientists  have  eliminated  much 
of  the  fallout  that  resulted  from  the 
earlier  testing  of  the  bomb.    The  bombs 


are  much  less  harmful  in  radioactivity 
now.  However,  even  though  some  harm 
may  result  from  the  fallout,  that  harm  Is 
infinitesimal  when  compared  to  the  con- 
sequences of  a  world  dominated  by  the 
Communist  tyranny  that  would  result 
from  a  substantial  lead  In  nuclear 
weaE>ons  by  the  Soviets. 

What  has  kept  us  at  peace  over  the 
past  15  years  has  been  our  predominance 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  we 
lose  it.  all  is  lost. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  Senator's  observations. 
Many  people  in  the  world  try  to  equate 
our  position  on  the  resvmiptlon  of  nu- 
clear testing  with  a  decision  relating 
strictly  to  our  security  as  a  nation.  We 
have  commitments  to  the  whole  world. 
As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  one  thing 
that  has  preserved  this  tenuous  r>eace 
of  our  time  is  our  great  strength,  and 
our  superiority  and  advanced  technology 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  power. 

Sometimes  we  get  ourselves  Involved 
in  bad  publicity  and  bad  relations  when 
it  appears  that  our  concern  on  this  sub- 
ject is  based  entirely  on  our  own  anxiety 
for  our  own  Nation's  security.  That 
would  be  enough  to  motivate  me  to  a 
proper  decision.  However,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  commitments  to 
keep — commitments  to  NATO,  CENTO, 
and  SEATO,  as  well  as  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  In  fact,  we  also 
must  keep  in  mind  the  security  of  the 
nonalined  and  neutral  countries.  The 
only  way  they  can  remain  unallned  and 
neutral  Is  through  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  which  keeps 
them  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  overly  hungry 
and  rapacious  big  bear  that  comes  out 
of  the  Siberian  steppes  and  woods. 

I  would  suggest,  when  we  talk  about 
nuclear  testing,  that  we  talk  about  it  not 
merely  as  being  a  great  national  decision 
but  also  an  international  responsibility 
and  an  international  decision. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  completely  share 
the  views  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  have  been 
utterly  amazed  by  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  so-called  neutralist  countries  on 
this  subject.  There  can  be  no  question 
at  all  that  if  our  Nation  loses  its  pre- 
dominance in  this  field,  the  light  of  lib- 
erty will  be  snuffed  out  not  only  In  the 
United  States,  but  wherever  It  bums 
anywhere  on  this  globe  today.  If  we  let 
the  Soviets  get  complete  predominance 
in  nuclear  weapons,  the  original  dreams 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  for  world  domina- 
tion will  surely  come  about,  and  they  will 
come  about  with  great  speed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  agree  with  both 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Probably  the  greatest  critic  of 
statements  incident  to  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  in  this  field  is  Mr.  Krishna 
Menon,  of  India.  Shortly,  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  it  wishes  to  give  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  aid  to  a  country 
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at  least  in  part  controlled  by  a  man  who, 
when  the  Soviets  treacherously  renewed 
their  nuclear  testing  in  the  air  last  fall, 
stated  that  underground  testing  was 
much  more  damaging  to  the  future  of 
the  human  race  than  atmospheric  test- 
ing. He  defended  without  reservation 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Communists 
on  this  subject. 

I  hope  the  facts,  figures,  and  thoughts 
presented  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
assistant  majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  be  given  full  consid- 
eration when  the  Senate  is  called  upon 
to  decide,  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
whether  we  should  grant  some  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  aid  and  loans  to  a  coun- 
try which  opposes  us  in  that  manner  and 
has  opposed  us  so  consistently  on  so 
many  matters  over  the  years. 

Although  Mr.  Nehru  is  constantly 
portraying  himself  as  a  man  of  peace, 
and  at  times  has  stated  that  if  neces- 
sary. India  will  remain  the  last  large 
unarmed  country  in  the  world,  the  fact 
Is  that  India  has  one  of  the  large  armies 
of  the  world,  and  also  an  air  force  more 
than  three  times  larger  than  any  other 
air  force  In  that  part  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  India  ha.s  just  dedi- 
cated one  of  the  world's  largest  tank 
factories,  which  I  understand  is  intended 
to  produce  a  thousand  Centurion  tanks 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  know 
that,  and  thank  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  telling  the  Senate  about  it  We 
are  reaching  some  kind  of  heiKht  ni 
paradox  when,  at  the  same  time  we  give 
substantial  economic  aid  to  India.  India 
Is  buying  heavy  military  units  from  So- 
viet Russia.  Note  that  this  goes  on  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  Nehru  is  saying  he 
will  not  accept  any  military  aid  from  us 
because  he  is  a  man  of  peace.  So  we 
continue  to  finance  his  great  army  in- 
directly, most  of  which  faces,  in  bellig- 
erent fashion,  one  of  the  greatest  friends 
this  Nation  has,  Pakistan. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  not  discuss 
that  subject  in  detail  now;  but  the  neu- 
tralists who  consider  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram so  important,  as  it  is.  and  those 
who  are  associated  with  us  in  one  of  the 
various  pacts  into  which  this  country  has 
entered,  would  do  well  to  consider  that, 
after  all.  the  military  might  of  the 
United  States  is  the  principal  prop  of 
freedom  in  the  world  today. 

Therefore,  as  regretfully  as  we  ap- 
proach the  facts,  our  knowledge  of  So- 
viet progress  demands  that  we  resain 
and  overtake  the  lead  which  the  Soviet 
has  achieved  in  this  field  by  reason  of 
their  violation  of  the  moratorium. 

It  has  been  amazing  to  me  that  those 
who  have  criticized  the  United  States 
for  even  presuming  to  test  in  the  atmos- 
phere do  not  mention  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  not  conducted  any 
tests  for  about  40  months,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  Soviet  Russia  was  not 
to  conduct  any  either,  but  that  without 
any  notice  whatever  the  Soviets  violated 
the  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing. 

CONCLUSION 

I  would  not  conclude  this  statement 
without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  pres- 
entation made  to  the  commttte<^  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  principal 


military  and  civilian  assistants  in  the 
Department.  The  committee  was  fur- 
nished not  a  collection  of  conclusions 
but  an  impressive  array  of  information, 
mcluding  alternatives  to  the  courses  of 
action  recommended.  One  does  not 
have  to  agree  with  every  detail  of  the 
program  presented  to  recognize  that  the 
Secretary  Is  doing  a  tremendous  Job. 
He  has  abundant  Intellect  and.  perhaps 
more  Important,  he  works  hard.  He 
stays  on  the  job  until  he  concludes  the 
work  that  is  before  him. 

Often  when  a  public  official  is  the  re- 
cipient of  a  great  deal  of  favorable  com- 
ment he  becomes  a  target.  I  certainly 
have  no  desire  to  put  Mr.  McNamara  in 
that  position,  but  I  must  state  that  I 
thiiik  the  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
person  of  his  ability  occupying  the  im- 
portant pOvSition  of  Secretary  o(  Defense 

As  IS  nearly  always  true,  the  authori- 
zation in  this  bill  probably  is  not  all  that 
everyone  connected  with  the  defen.se  ef- 
fort would  like.  The  procurement  au- 
thorization tiiat  is  proposed  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  1963.  however,  is  substantial,  it 
Is  balanced,  and  it  is  based  on  under- 
.standable  objectives  I  uriie  that  the 
bill  be  approved. 


VI8IT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  CHILE 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinKUi.shed  Senator  from 
Georuia  yield,  provided  he  does  not  lose 
the  floor"* 

Mr  RUSSELI.      I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senate,  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  retains  the  floor,  be- 
cause I  know  other  Senators  wish  to  ask 
him  questions.  However,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  the 
Senate  a  delegation  from  the  Congress 
of  Chile 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  honored  today  by  the 
presence  in  the  Chamber  of  a  delegation 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  Par- 
liament of  our  sister  Republic  of  Chile 
They  repre.sent  the  various  political 
parties  of  Chile  and  are  here  to  observe. 
to  get  acquainted  with,  and  to  learn 
more  about  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. They  are  accompanied  by  the  Am- 
bassador from  Chile  to  the  United  States 

F^rst  I  wLsh  to  present  the  Amba,s.sador 
from  Chile,  the  Honorable  Walter 
Miiller.      I  Applau.se.   Senators   risintT  I 

Next  I  present  the  Honorable  Gustavo 
Loyola.  First  Vice  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  Deputy  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cautin  '  Applau.'se.  Senators 
rising  ! 

The  Honorable  Jose  M  Huerta.  Sec- 
ond Vice  President  of  the  Chaml>er  of 
Deputies.  Deputy  from  the  Province  of 
Malleco       (Applause.    Senators    rising  i 

The  Honorable  Hernan  Brucher.  Dep- 
uty  from   the  Province  of  Antofacasta 
Applause.  Senators  rising  1 

The    Honorable    Luis   Pareto.   Deputy 
from     the    First    District    of    Santiago. 
Applau.se.  Senators  rising  1 

The  Honorable  Tomas  Reyes.  D<"puty 
from  the  Third  Di.strict  of  Santiago 
I  Applause.  Senators  rising  1 


Mr.  President,  the  membera  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
enjoyed  a  very  informative,  dlacurshre, 
and  pleasant  limcheon  with  these  esti- 
mable gentlemen.  We  welcome  them 
and  are  delighted  to  have  them  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  for 
his  indulgence  and  kindness  In  yielding. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR   APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ARMED  SERVICES.  1963 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  9751)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations duiing  hscal  year  1963  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
armed  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield  ■* 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
the  fine  work  which  the  committee,  under 
his  leadership,  has  done,  and  which  the 
committee,  under  his  leadership,  always 
does 

I  wish  to  a-sk  the  Senator  about  a  mat- 
ter which  does  not  app>ear  In  the  bill,  al- 
though I  have  badgered  both  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  some  of  the 
members  of  his  committee  about  this 
item  for  the  la.st  year  or  two.  The  bill 
contains  nothing  which  relates  to  the 
subject  of  Government  rights  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  new  inven- 
tions, patent  rights,  and  proprietary 
rights.  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
one  of  the  worst  things  In  Government  is 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, sums  ruiuilng  to  about  $12  billion 
a  year,  under  terms  and  conditions  which 
permit  contractors  to  have  private  pat- 
ent rights  on  this  vast  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment research. 

It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that 
we  are  spending  a  thousand  times  as 
much  to  create  monopolies  as  we  spend 
to  break  monopolies. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Georgia  suggest 
to  me  an  appropriate  bill  to  which  I 
might  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
.seek  to  bring  an  end  to  the  obtaining  of 
pn\  ate  patents  achieved  at  Government 
expense? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  I  have 
iKstened  with  great  interest  to  the  dis- 
cissions by  the  junior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana m  this  field  I  have  not  given 
the  subject  the  attention  and  study 
which  he  has  given  to  it.  but  I  have 
looked  into  it  to  a  certain  degree,  and  I 
mu.^t  .say  that  I  have  found  it  to  be  one 
of  the  m(Kst  complicated,  complex  sub- 
jects I  have  ever  examined. 

The  same  rule  does  not  apply  to  all 
contracts  or  to  all  patents.  It  is  a 
subject  as  to  which  I  have  not,  up  to 
now.  felt  qualified  to  initiate  legislation. 
However.  I  have  di.scussed  it  with  some 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  urge  them  to  intensify 
any  study  which  they  may  be  making  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  in  the  drafting  of  pro- 
po.sed  legislation. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
VK-ld  further 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  doubt  that 
we  are  going  to  gain  any  cooperation 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  Those 
who  are  there  seem  to  beheve  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  pleasure  in  re- 
maining there  is  related  to  the  function 
of  granting  contracts  which  maintain 
this  sitviation — on  which  they  have  con- 
sistently sought  to  maintain. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  somewhat  in  error  in 
that  connection.  There  is  a  new  Interest 
in  the  matter — one  which  I  have  not 
heretofore  observed  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  think  there  was  a  time 
when  those  who  served  there  apparently 
were  not  Interested  in  the  matter;  but  I 
think  there  is  now  some  interest  in  it 
there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  arrived  at  an 
inescapable  conclusion  in  that  con- 
nection that  there  is  a  strong  incentive 
for  one  contractor  to  withhold  from 
other  contractors  the  Information  he 
obtains  In  the  course  of  fulfilling  his 
Government  contract — on  the  theory 
that  if  he  permitted  the  information  he 
thus  obtained  to  be  had  by  other  con- 
tractors, that  might  result  In  denying 
him  an  opportimity  to  have  a  virtual 
monopoly  to  such  patent  or  other  in- 
formation. When  that  happens,  the 
effect  is  to  bar  to  many  thousands  of 
scientists  and  engineers  an  opportunity 
to  advance  to  the  next  frontier  of  knowl- 
edge, although  we  may  already  have 
found  an  answer  to  a  technical  problem 
which  constitutes  a  roadblock  In  that 
field.  In  fact,  some  have  stated  that  a 
person  must  virtually  reinvent  the  wheel. 
It  is  frequently  cheaper  to  ascertain — 
at  Government  expense — what  already 
is  known.  Of  course,  that  process  in- 
volves great  additional  expense  for  re- 
search. Various  governmental  agencies 
have  made  that  statement,  and  I  have 
not  heard  the  Department  of  Defense 
deny  it. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Has  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
appear  before  his  committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  although 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  him  ap- 
pear there.  But  my  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
deals  with  only  a  small  subdivision  of 
this  subject. 

Mr.  RUSSEHJ^.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  ap- 
peared before  the  Senator's  committee, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  testi- 
fied before  almost  every  committee  on 
Capitol  Hill.  In  the  newspapers  we  read 
that  he  appears  before  a  very  great 
many  of  the  congressional  committees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  has  been 
Invited  to  appear  before  our  committee, 
but  he  has  not  appeared  there.  I  must 
Bay  that  I  have  found  It  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  get  Cabinet  officers  to  appear 


before  my  Monopoly  Suboommattee  inso- 
far as  this  subject  matter  is  concerned. 

But  members  of  our  committees  be- 
fore which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  similar  officisds  have  appeared  have 
expressed  the  view  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  work  to  proceed  under  these 
conditions,  particularly  when  the  de- 
velopment is  done  at  Government  ex- 
pense. 

I  can  understand  the  situation  when 
the  work  Is  done  at  private  expense;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  which  can  be 
dealt  with  by  us.  So  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  feel 
compelled  to  oppose  an  amendment  to 
bring  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have  pre- 
pared such  an  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides : 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
hereafter  shall  be  ezp>ended  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  act  under  contracts  signed 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  for  re- 
search or  development,  unless  those  con- 
tracts contain  provisions  to  assure  that  all 
patents  and  proprietary  rights  to  informa- 
tion developed  under  the  terms  of  those 
contracts  under  circumstances  where  the 
Government  will  have  paid  hereafter,  under 
those  contracts,  for  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
cost  of  developing  such  Inventions,  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

I  drafted  this  amendment  in  order  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  after  a  contractor 
under  a  previous  contract  has  done  much 
research,  there  would  likely  be  a  problem 
if  we  were  to  provide  that  we  are  going 
to  try  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  research  done  largely  un- 
der such  a  prior  contract.  But  when 
such  work  is  done  entirely  under  future 
contracts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  right 
to  the  Inventions  should  belong  to  the 
Government.  Furthermore,  when  the 
Government  pays,  under  contracts  signed 
hereafter,  for  all  or  nearly  all  the  re- 
search, it  seems  to  me  that  thLs  amend- 
ment would  protect  the  Government's 
interest. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  not  object  to  Senate  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal,  because  t^e 
President  has  this  matter  under  consid- 
eration at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  not  that  a  very 
good  reason  why  I  should  not  accept  the 
amendment — ^not  until  the  President 
comes  to  some  conclusion  In  regard  to 
it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the 
President  is,  I  am  sure,  in  considering 
this  matter,  somewhat  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Daddario  committee,  in  the 
House,  is  advocating  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  the  Senate  has  voted  when  It  has 
repeatedly  been  confronted  with  the 
same  problem.  The  Senate  has  ac- 
cepted, without  objection,  amendments 
to  assure  that  such  research  work  would 
be  subject  to  the  Government's  rights. 
and  that  the  Government  would  have  the 
proprietary  rights  if  the  Government 
had  paid  for  the  work;  and  heretofore  I 
have  offered  amendments  to  assure  that 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  House 
side,  under  the  leadership  of  Representa- 
tive Daddark).  there  is  a  determined  fight 
to  try  to  persuade  the  ^Ing  of  just  the 


opposite  position.  This  matter  has  been 
resolved  in  both  ways  in  the  House, 
whereas  in  the  Senate  the  answer  has 
consistently  been  the  same. 

So  I  hope  very  much  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  take  this  amendment  to 
conference,  and  there  will  test  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House,  or  that  at  least  he 
will  not  object  to  having  debate  and  a 
vote  on  this  matter  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
heve that  in  times  past  I  have  supported 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In  connec- 
tion with  amendments  of  similar  intent. 

Our  committee  has  worked  very  hard 
and  most  diligently  on  the  bill,  and  we 
entertain  high  hopes  that  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  will  be  accepted  by 
the  House,  without  requiring  a  confer- 
ence. So  I  hesitate  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  present 
the  amendment  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  to  obtain  his  views  in  regard 
to  it.  In  that  way  we  can  get  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 
then  I  can  give  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

But  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  not  offer  his  amendment  to  this  bill, 
because  we  have  boiled  it  down  to  the 
point  where  I  have  high  hopes  that  it 
win  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ob- 
tains that  information  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  will  also  be  so  kind  as  to  make 
such  inquiries  of  other  governmental 
departments  and  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Authority,  and  various  other 
agencies  which  do  not  agree  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  its  jposition  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  mtroduce  such  a  bill,  1 
shall  be  glad  to  appoint  a  subcommittee 
to  consider  the  bill,  and  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  anyone  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  subconunittee,  might  be  able  to 
cast  any  light  on  the  matter.  But  1 
doubt  whether  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  have  time  to  go 
through  with  such  hearings  and.  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  obtain  testimony 
from  all  persons  who  are  concerned  with 
this  matter  at  this  time.  However,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  introduce  such  a  bill,  and  then 
to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  it. 

But  I  hope  the  Senator  tram  Louisiana 
will  not  submit  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  now  pending,  because  the  bill  is  of 
vital  importance,  and  It  must  be  enacted 
before  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  be  considered. 
Hearings  on  those  appropriations  are  al- 
ready underway;  and  if  this  bill  becomes 
tied  up.  that  situation  ml^t  delay  the 
making  of  those  appropriations,  which 
apply  to  the  period  beyond  the  end  of 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  knows  of  my  great  personal 
regard  for  him  as  perhaps  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  completely  able  Member 
of  this  body. 
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Mr.  RUSSELIi.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  flattered  by  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  haa  said. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  care 
to  increase  the  Senator's  burdens.  He 
has  always  been  most  considerate  of  me 
in  connection  with  all  matters. 

Yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  matter 
should  be  permitted  to  reach  a  vote  m 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.     It  seems   to   me   we 
have  had  a   vote  on  It   in  the  Senate 
Have  we  not  voted  on  it  here  once  or 
twice? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senate 
has.  more  or  less  by  voice  vote  or  unani- 
mous consent,  accepted  such  an  amend- 
ment, to  apply  to  other  departments  of 
the  Government.  But  the  Department 
of  IDefense  is  the  agency  which  spends 
moat  of  the  money,  and  that  is  where  the 
big  problem  arises. 

I  do  not  want  to  present  the  amend- 
ment under  such  circumstances  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  amendment,  if  there 
is  some  possibility  of  receiving  support 
for  the  amendment  or  offering  it  on  some 
other  occasion. 

Mr  RUSSEXL.  I  frankly  think  that 
this  matter  is  sufBciently  important  to 
have  committee  hearings  on  it  That  is 
my  own  view  of  it.  Perhaps  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  mi^ht 
be  the  place  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  No 
action  has  been  taken.  I  doubt  that 
there  will  be.  Hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  subject  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Small  Busmess  Com- 
mittee. The  Senator  knows  we  have  no 
legislative  authority  in  that  committee 
The  only  way  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  sees  to  bring  this  matter  to 
a  vote  in  the  Senate  is  by  offering  an 
cunendment  on  the  floor.  Unless  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  Is  willmg 
to  have  it  brought  before  the  committee 
and  voted  on  in  committee,  I  shall  feel 
compelled  to  offer  the  amendment  on 
the  floor,  either  to  the  pending  bill  or 
some  other  proposed  legislation.  If  the 
Senator  will  assure  me  that  it  will   be 

considered 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  as.sure  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  will  get 
the  views  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  issue  raised  by  the 
amendment.  Frankly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  legislation  in  that  area  would  not 
be  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  even  though  the 
subject  relates  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  But  if  the  measure  is  referred 
to  my  committee,  we  will  give  it  con- 
sideration. In  thinking  of  it  and  going 
over  the  matter  of  Jurisdiction  in  my 
mind.  I  think  legislation  dealing  with  the 
subject  would  go  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  will  take  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  and  submit  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  get  a  state- 
ment from  him  that  I  will  submit  to 
the  Senator.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
this  is  a  far-reaching  amendment  to  put 
in  the  bill   at    this  stage,    without    any 


hearings,  or  without  an  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  a  matter 
of  record  before  a  number  of  subcom- 
mittees. Including  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  one  of  the  subcommittees  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  acting  as  chair- 
man The  Department  is  against  the 
amendment;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  Their  spokesman.  Mr  Banner- 
man,  has  tt\stifled  against  It  Other 
departments  are  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  amendment 

So  far  as  leKi.slative  jurisdiction  in 
concerned,  there  <ire  at  least  half  a 
dozen  places  in  Federal  law  where  the 
law  specifically  excludes  and  forbids 
private  patents  at  public  expense  In- 
variably, such  law  has  come  out  of  the 
committee  which  had  )uri.sdiction  of  the 
subject  matter  For  example  there  i.s 
such  a  provision  in  the  law  pertaining 
to  saline  water,  which  came  v)Ut  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  retxirted  a  bill  containing 
that  language  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  had  a  .similar  prohibition 
There  Is  a  provision  In  the  law  to  that 
effect  which  was  contained  In  the  basic 
asncultunil  laws  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  law  has  such  limita- 
tions. That  provision  was  contained  m 
the  basic  act  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. The  coal  research  bill  contains 
such  a  provision  That  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs.  1  he  Senate  pa.s.sed  the 
so-called  dLsarmament  bill,  which  con- 
tained similar  stipulations,  and  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  l='or- 
elgn  Relation.s  of  the  Senate 

The  Senator  will  flnd  In  half  a  dozen 
places  that  the  law  forbid-s  private  pat- 
ents at  public  research  expense,  but  In- 
variably the  legislation  has  not  come  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  It  has  come 
out  of  the  committee  handling  legisla- 
tion for  the  particular  department  of 
Government  involved 

One  reason  for  that.  I  suppose.  Is  that 
It  IS  sometimes  dlfBcult  to  get  a  con- 
troversial bill  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Things  have  a  tendency  to  stay 
in  that  committee  until  the  controversy 
Ls  le.ss  at  issue  Apparently  committees 
handling  legislation  over  a  particular 
agency  administering  the  matter  appear 
more  willing  to  let  the  subject  come  to  a 
vote 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    RUSSELL      I  yield 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  the  first  place. 
I  wish  to  .say  that  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  a 
good  amendment,  and  should  be  adopted 
I  see  no  reason  why,  in  research  and 
development  In  defense  matters,  the  pub- 
lic should  not  have  the  same  protection 
It  has  in  space  matters  and  others  the 
Senator  has  mentioned,  where  some  pro- 
tection is  afforded  to  the  public  in  the 
field  of  patents. 

I  do  not  know  whether  bills  of  this 
kind  have  gone  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  not.  If  -SO.  they  have  not  gone 
to  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee,   of   which    I    am   chairman 


They  have  gone  to  the  Patents  Sub- 
committee If  they  have  gone  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  la 
right  I  am  certain  that  In  other  fields 
such  a  restriction  has  been  made  as  an 
amendment  to  the  basic  act  by  the  com- 
mittee which  had  original  jurisdiction 

Mr  RUSSELL.  That  may  well  be.  but 
I  assume  the  question  was  raised  In 
the  committee.  It  was  not  raised  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
amendment  was  not  submitted  to  the 
committee  in  time  'or  us  to  have  a  hear- 
ing on  It  While  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
s«*e.  It  seems  to  me  our  committee  was 
entitled  to  have  some  hearings  on  the 
subjtM't.  and  not  to  have  this  amend- 
ment brought  up  in  shotgun  manner  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  suppose  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  discussed  the  matter 
in  those  committees,  but  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  discuss  it.  This  is  the 
first  tune  it  has  been  brought  up. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  think  the  Senator 
1.S  correct  in  that  regard. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  respect 
th-'    right    of    others    to    disagree    with 


I  am  not  necessarily 
the     Senator    from 


Mr    RUSSELL 
disagreeing     with 
Ix)uisiana 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  know  that. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  But  no  man's  opinion 
IS  any  better  than  his  Information.  My 
information  on  this  subject  Is  rather 
limited  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  have  hearings 
on  It.  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  discuss  it  In  connection  with 
a  bill  which  I  have  forgotten,  and  to 
which  he  offered  the  amendment.  That 
IS  the  limit  of  my  Information  on  the 
subject 

Mr  IXDNG  of  Louisiana.  Not  only  on 
the  floor,  but  in  the  cloakroom  and  else- 
where, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  waging  something  of  a  campaign  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  what  he  regards 
as  a  great  abuse  Involving  the  Issuance 
of  private  patents  as  a  result  of  public 
expense  on  research  and  development. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  might  say  that  I 
approve  of  the  Senator's  objective 
From  what  I  do  know  about  It.  It  seems 
entirely  reasonable  and  logical  to  me; 
however,  many  things  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely reasonable  and  logical  at  first 
blush,  but  when  we  get  Into  them  further 
we  find  there  are  some  arguments  on 
the  other  side 

In  addition.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand 
the  Si^nators  position,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  make  It  clear  that 
he  understands  my  position.  If  he  does. 

My  feeling  about  the  matter  is  that  If 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  felt  as  strongly 
about  It  as  does  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  he  would  be  seeking  every 
metliod  available  to  him  to  bring  an 
end  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  wrong 
practice. 
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Under  those  circumstances,  if  the 
Senator  felt  as  strongly  as  I  do  about 
the  matter,  he  would  be  seeking  to  get 
action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  if 
he  could;  if  he  could  not  get  action  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  would 
pn>bably  seek  action  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  If  he  could  not  get  ac- 
tion out  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, then  he  might  approach  the  Foreign 
Rfiations  Committee;  if  not  from  that 
committee,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce;  if  not  from  that  committee, 
from  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  Is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  heard  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment read  only  once,  but  If  it  is  not  in 
the  form  of  a  limitation,  it  could  be 
made  a  limiUtlon.  The  Senator  could 
offer  it  to  the  appropriation  bill  which 
would  fulfill  the  authorization.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  attached  to  this  bill,  it 
could  delay  the  bill  and  could  cause  real 
problems. 

The  Senator  can  offer  the  amendment 
to  the  appropriation  bill.  I  would  sug- 
gest Uiat  Uie  Senator  go  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  and  tell  the 
.'-ubconimiltce  members  his  reasons, 
rather  than  catching  them  unaware  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  conducting  hearings  at  the 
present  time,  under  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson], 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  assur- 
ance with  respect  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  chairman  of  which 
Is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
rely  on  the  assurance  he  has  given  on 
the  floor  with  respect  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  shall  withhold 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  willing  to  send 
the  amendment  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  get  a  full  statement  of  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
think  wc  could  proceed  more  intelli- 
gently If  we  had  that  much. 

Mr  BUSH  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE  ad- 
dres.sed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.     I  shall  be  very  brief. 

The  Senator  made  some  very  com- 
plimentary remarks  in  regard  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
would  not  wish  to  see  the  Record  closed 
this  afternoon  without  a  word  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle  in  support  of  what 
the  Senator  said  about  the  Secretary. 
He  Is  a  member  of  that  oppressed 
minority  group  known  as  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  astounds 
me.  I  thought  he  was  a  New  Frontiers- 
man of  long  standing. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Certainly  that  is  not  the 
case — only  of  very  short  standing,  any- 
way, if  he  were  one.  He  is  a  member 
of  our  oppressed  minority  group,  and  he 
is  out  on  the  firing  line  with  a  very 
difficult  job. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  hsis  said. 
Secretary  McNamara  conducts  himself 
in  a  very  statesmanlike  fashion.  He 
probably  has  the  most  responsible  job 


that  any  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force  ever  had,  because  today  the 
problems  are  much  more  difficult  and 
much  more  intricate,  with  so  much  more 
scientific  knowledge  Involved. 

Like  my  distinguished  chairman,  I  am 
amazed  by  this  man's  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  detailed  problems  which  come 
before  him  in  connection  with  the  new 
weapons  systems,  and  the  manifold  other 
problems  with  which  he  must  deal.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  his  appearances  before  our  com- 
mittee this  year  have  been  truly  re- 
markable. He  has  shown  a  grasp  of 
detail  which  I  have  never  before  seen 
In  a  committee  hearing  by  an  oflBcial  of 
this  Government.  It  gives  me  a  feeling 
of  great  confidence  and  security  in  con- 
nection with  our  whole  defense  picture 
to  know  that  there  is  a  man  of  such 
tremendous  capacity,  ability,  and  devo- 
tion to  his  duty. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  in  his  com- 
plimentary remarks.  I  fully  agree  with 
his  high  opinion  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senatdr. 
I  assure  him  the  fact  that  he  has  In- 
formed me  the  Secretary  is  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Party  does  not  reduce 
the  Secretary's  stature  by  one  jot  or 
tittle.     He  is  still  an  able  man. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  thought  it  would  not. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Before  I  ask  the 
chairman  a  few  questions,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  find  much  to  approve  in  his 
excellent  statement.  I  particularly 
agree  with  the  point  made  on  page  24, 
when  he  said : 

1  strongly  believe  that  an  annual  author- 
ization of  research  and  development  on  the 
major  weapons  will  have  constructive  results. 

The  process  we  are  now  going  through 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  can  be  ex- 
tremely useful. 

Also  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  what 
has  kept  the  peace  has  indeed  been  our 
predominance  in  the  nuclear  field. 
TTiere  Is  no  question  about  that.  It  is 
essential  that  we  continue  this  pre- 
dominance in  the  future. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  so  important  is  that 
it  involves  such  a  fantastic  expense. 
The  amount  involved  is  so  great  as  to 
make  one  shudder.  It  is  almost  thirteen 
thousand  million  dollars. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  It  is  nearly  thirteen 
thousand  million.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  3  of  the 
bill,  lines  12  through  15,  it  is  stated: 

Provided,  That  effective  July  1,  1962,  re- 
BtrlctionB  on  the  fund  authorization  con- 
Ulned  in  Public  Law  87-53.  approved  June 
21,  1961,  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
will  no  longer  apply. 

I  have  before  me  Public  Law  87-53. 
which  provides  In  part  for  aircraft  for 
the  Air  Force,  $3,841  million,  of  which 
amount  $525  million  is  authorized  only 
for  the  procurement  of  long-range 
manned  aircraft  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

I  presume  this  section  of  the  bill  refers 
to  that  section  of  the  act. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     It  does. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  eliminates  that 
restriction? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  does.  It  makes 
those  funds  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  other  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  second 
point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  $525  million  was 
added  to  the  bill  in  an  amount  over  and 
above  what  the  Department  requested 
last  year.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  procure  manned  long- 
range  bombers. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Congress  said  that  the 
$525  million  was  available  only  for  that 
purpose.  In  order  to  keep  the  books  of 
the  Department  in  better  balance,  and  to 
eliminate  that  restriction,  since  it  was 
manifest  the  Department  was  not  going 
to  spend  money  for  the  B-52's,  we  elimi- 
nated the  language  to  permit  the  funds 
to  be  expended  for  any  other  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  point 
I  wished  to  cover.  I  checked  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  who  referred  me  to  the 
legislative  counsel  of  the  committee. 
There  appears  to  be  no  authoritative 
certainty  as  to  whether  the  fimds  would 
be  restricted  to  aircraft  alone,  or 
whether  there  would  be  a  carte  blanche 
opportunity  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  spend  $525  million  for  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  as  well  as  aircraft.  What 
makes  it  particularly  confusing  is  that, 
perhaps  by  misadventure,  the  House 
language,  page  2,  line  11,  which  is  erased 
in  the  bill,  has  the  same  provision  under 
"Naval  vessels." 

I  have  the  impression  that  the  money 
could  be  used  by  Defense  for  almost  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  one  reason  we 
rewTote  the  bill.  The  language  was  in 
the  wrong  place,  under  "Naval  vessels." 
We  put  it  where  it  belongs,  under  "Air- 
craft." 

That  amount  was  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, when  the  Department  submitted 
the  budget  relying  on  obtaining  the  $525 
million  carryover. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  see. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    It  is  all  to  be  used  for 
the  fimding  of  aircraft,  though. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  estab- 
lished that,  then. 

The  only  reference  In  the  committee 
report  to  this  section  of  the  bill  is  on 
page  4.  where  there  is  a  paragraph  which 
deals  with  "Eliminating  Restrictions  on 
Previous  Authorization."  The  language 
simply  eliminates  it.  It  does  not  go  on 
to  specify  any  restriction. 

The  chairman  has,  I  think,  now  made 
legislative  history  indicating  that  use  of 
the  funds  would  be  restricted  to  aircraft 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    During  the  course  of 
my  statement  I  said; 

Excluding  the  B-70  for  tHe  moment,  the 
total  initial  Air  Force  aircraft  procurement 
program  iot  1963  Involves  M-OSO  miUlon. 
The  Department  proposes  to  offset  against 
this  some  of  the  anticipated  reimbursements 
under  the  mutual  security  program,  other 
available  appropriations,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion granted  last  year  only  for  the  proCTire- 
mcnt  of  long-range  manned  aircraft  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 
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I  undertook  to  explain  th*t.  All  the 
funds  which  were  authorlxMl  but  year 
and  which  were  appropriated  laet  year 
for  the  procurement  of  the  wlnf  of 
B-»3'i.  the  ISM  mlUUm.  will  now  be  de- 
voted for  the  procurement  of  other  typee 
of  aircraft  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defenee. 

Mr,  ntOXMDtC.  In  tenne  of  au- 
thorlsattone  evatlable.  If  we  go  back  to 
pate  3  of  the  committee  report,  at  which 
point  there  le  •  gpedflcatlon  that  It  U 
a  |i3JM,OOO^0OO  biU,  In  effect  what  we 
can  do  U  U>  add  the  eddltlonal  IMS  mil- 
lion and  lay  that  It  beeomee  roughly  e 
113 >3  bllUon  bill;  and  tlnce  the  emount 
WM  not  ueed  laet  year,  we  would  ftib- 
tract  It  from  what  wee  used  laet  year, 
end  the  authorization  thle  year  would 
therefore  be  leveral  hundred  million  dol- 
lars higher  than  the  authorization  made 
available  In  1962.  le  that  itatement 
correct? 

Mr.  RUS8EXL.  That  Is  correct.  At 
least  one  could  add  with  safety  $525  mil- 
lion to  the  almoet  $13  billion  provided  In 
the  bill.  In  addition  approximately  $150 
million  or  $200  million  will  come  In  from 
the  mutual  security  program  The  pro- 
gram is  really  nearer  $14  billion  than  the 
almost  $13  billion  that  would  be  author- 
ized by  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  have  tried  to  es- 
tablish the  argiunent.  because  I  wish  to 
go  into  the  next  point.  In  which  I  thinlc 
we  might  find  ourselves  involved  again 
next  year.  On  page  3.  line  10.  of  the 
bill  there  is  a  provision  to  do  this  year 
with  the  RS-70  plane  what  we  did  last 
year  with  the  B-52  and  B-58  bombers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  pointed  out.  it  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  An  amount  of  $491 
million  would  be  authorized  only  for  the 
production,  planning,  and  long  lead- 
time  procurement  of  the  RS-70  weapon 
system.  The  Senator  from  Geonjia  ear- 
lier Indicated  that  if  we  did  not  specify 
the  amount  as  available  only  for  this 
purpose — if  we  did  not  have  such  a  re- 
striction— Congress  would  lose  control  of 
that  money  and  the  Department  would 
be  able  to  spend  it  in  any  way  it  miRht 
see  fit 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  perfectly  frank  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  spend  the  money  on 
the  RS-70  aircraft,  and  that  next  year 
I  look  for  the  Department  to  be  back 
asking  for  authority  to  use  the  unex- 
pended balance.  They  Intend  to  spend 
some  of  the  money.  They  have  $171  mil- 
lion in  the  budget,  and  they  may  spend 
slightly  more  than  that  amount.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  they  will  be  back  asking 
for  authority  to  spend  the  unexpended 
balance  of  that  amount  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  So  in  1963  we  would 
go  through  the  same  procedure  as  we 
have  followed  relative  to  1962, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Such  action  will  keep 
the  funds  under  the  control  of  Congress 
If  we  kept  the  authorization  wide  open, 
the  Secretary  could  spend  the  money  for 
anything  he  might  wish. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
clarify  a  point  in  the  committee  report 
which  seems  to  conflict  with  information 
I  have  received  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  On  page  3,  In  the  second  para- 
graph, under  the  chart,  the  second  sen- 
tence reads  as  follows : 

Tb«  Meeuttvs  br»n«h  bad  rcquMUd  o«w 
ototlgaUofuil  Mitborltf  of  #171  mUlUm  xo  pro- 
seed  with  a  (united  devctopment  protrtm 
on  the  W'lO,  but  tbU  utuniat  wm  not  »uh- 
)«ct  to  th«  BUttiorUMtlon  raqutrMnent.  alnr* 
It  voutd  hsvt  b««n  kppliMl  to  drv*lofmi«nt, 
liut«ad  of  proeurtmant 

Assistant  SecreUry  of  Defense  Hitch 
has  said  that  the  statement  Is  not  a 
fact,  and  that  the  I>efense  Department 
did  not  request  additional  new  oblige - 
tlonal  authority  of  $171  million,  or  any 
other  amount:  that  they  already  had  it, 
and,  in  effect,  the  $491  million  U  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $180  million  which  they 
had.  and  it  should  be  treated  as  such  and 
understood  as  such  by  Congress.  Is  that 
statement  correct? 

Mr  RUSSEXL.  I  am  not  sure  as  to 
that  point.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  statement  in  the  committee  re- 
port in  respect  to  new  obligatlonal 
authority  Is  Imprecise  usage.  In  its 
presentation  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Department  stated  that  it 
Intended  to  spend  the  $180  million  this 
year,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  expended  it 
in  the  current  fiscal  year 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  So  the  Department 
now  has  available  $180  million 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Plus  $491  million 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Plus  $491  million 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  no  idea  how  much  it  will 
spend. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  should  say  it  wlU 
have  tliat  amount  available  if  the  bill  is 
passed 

Mr,  RUSSELL  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— ir  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present 
form, 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  series  of  very  proper 
and  helpful  statements  on  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  development  process  and 
the  subject  of  Congress  very  carefully 
approving  or  disapproving  the  develop- 
ment i)rocess,  because  we  become  so 
committed  on  the  development  process, 
and  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  or  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  involved,  that  it  is 
often  bi-lieved  we  might  as  well  go  ahead 
Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  Somelime.s  expendi- 
tures ir.  the  development  of  new  weapons 
are  almost  fantastic  The  amount  runs 
mto  billions  of  dollars 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  the  Senators 
informiition.  it  is  for  that  rta.son  that, 
although  I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to 
offer  ary  amendments  to  reduce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  will  probably  do  so 
when  the  appropriation  measure  comes 
before  :he  Senate.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  redundant  if  we  considered  such  an 
amendment  at  this  time  However,  for 
the  Re'ORD,  since  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
the  best,  information  ix).s.sible  in  the  Rec- 
ord no'v.  I  should  like  lo  ask  the  distm- 
guishe<l  Senator  for  hi.s  comments  on 
the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  Dffen.s*- 
on  the  FlS-70.  becau.se  I  believe  thty  wio 


devasutlng  against  the  program,  and  it 
seems  to  me  very  devastating  against  the 
procedure  of  making  what  now  appears 
to  be  approximately  $670  million  avail- 
able for  lU  development. 

Let  me  read  several  statements.  He 
said. 

A  emtwtul  studr  (H  lbs  serller  3-10  pro- 
puMU  led  to  ttoe  oonciuston  thmt  It  was  rselty 
no  mors  tbsn  •  msnned  aUssUe.  Indeed,  « 
buok  About  It  WM  publtobstf  under  jtist  muIi 
•  titu  Tb«  old  a  70  systeai  offered  aotM 
a4  tb«  sdvftntege*  ot  fleslMltty  generallv  At- 
tributed to  in«on«d  bombers.  It  eeuld  not 
look  tor  new  tsrgfU  nor  ftnd  and  mtUtek 
mobile  targets  or  tergeu  ol  uaesrteln  loca- 
tion. It  offered  no  option  bnt  preplennwJ 
ftttAck  Ac«ln«t  prvrtotulf  known  tergete— • 
mlMlon  that  can  b«  •ffactlvcljr  performed  bf 
mUallaa. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  comment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  on  that  quota- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment was  the  basis  of  the  objection  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  against  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  was  reading  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  the  testi- 
mony was  in  opposition  to  the  manda- 
tory provision,  which  would  require  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $171  million 
on  the  B-70.  The  provision  in  the  bill, 
of  course,  is  a  compromise,  as  most  great 
issues  that  appeal  to  the  emotions  are 
compromises.  Some  members  of  the 
committee  wanted  to  require  such  ex- 
penditures Other  mefhbers  thought  the 
Secretary  had  completely  demolished 
any  Justification  whatsoever  for  the  B-70 
and  were  wondering  why  he  was  agreeing 
to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the 
research  and  development  of  a  plane 
that  he  had  condemned  with  such  scath- 
ing words.  In  effect,  the  provision  would 
leave  the  decision  up  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  though  the  Department  can- 
not divert  the  funds  to  some  other 
purpose. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  will  be  very  useful. 
I  think  it  will  be  useful  history  for  the 
Department  to  understand,  because 
when  Congress  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  $491  million  only  for  the  produc- 
tion, planning,  and  long  leadtlme  pro- 
curement for  the  RS-70  weapon  system. 
It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  clear  intention 
that  Congress  wants  to  go  ahead.  I  un- 
derstand there  Is  no  direction  to  the 
Secretary  to  expend  the  amount.  But 
If  the  Senator  says  that  it  is  solely  up  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator says  that  he  can  make  the  decision 
freely  on  the  basis  of  his  own  Judgment 
with  respect  to  the  moneys  available,  I 
consider  thLs  a  reasonable  position  to 
take. 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  identical  language  was 
used  last  year  with  respect  to  the  $525 
million  for  a  wing  of  B-52  bombers.  The 
Secretary  did  not  buy  the  bombers.  He 
did  not  spend  one  dime  of  the  money.  He 
i.s  a^kink?  this  year  to  have  the  money. 
but  we  are  transferring  it  for  other  pur- 
pd.ses     There  is  nothing  in  the  provision 
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that  would  make  it  mandatory  for  the 
Brcretary  to  spend  one  dime  more. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  go 
one  step  further.  It  seems  to  me  that 
ihr  Senator  has  said  that  we  are  afTord- 
tni;  »n  opportunity  not  only  to  the  8ec- 
niary  but  also  U<  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  when  It  takes  up  the 
m«»»urp.  to  consider  the  subject  further, 
tin  ihi-y  may  decide  on  the  basis  of  In- 
lormation  available  to  them  at  that  time 
t.ui  to  go  ahead. 

Mr  RUSeELL.  There  Is  nothing  at 
all  in  the  pending  bill  which  could  pos- 
Mbly  require  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  appropriate  any  of  these  funds. 
They  will  have  tc  review  the  subject 
completely  and  decide  what  they  will 
appropriate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  Secretary  should  decide  to  go  ahead. 
but  let  us  suppose  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  previously  decided  not 
to  make  this  money  available.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  S<?cretary  of  Defense 
would  still  be  In  a  position,  on  the  basis 
of  these  comment*,  to  go  ahead  Just  as 
rapidly  as  he  poss.bly  could  even  if  the 
Senate  did  not  act  until  1963  or  if  It 
acted  before  we  adjourn  in  July?  The 
Secretary  took  the  position  that  this  de- 
velopment is  2  or  3  years  off,  and  in  some 
cases  even  farther  away  than  that. 
However,  he  Is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as 
he  ix)ssibly  could  if  his  money  were  un- 
linuled. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator,  with  one  exception.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Secretar>-  would  have  any 
procurement  authority  if  this  review 
convinced  him  that  he  should  reverse 
hi.s  position  completely  and  push  this 
pro^-ram  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have 
any  authority  to  launch  a  long  lead- 
time  procurement  program  If  this  were 
eliminated,  and  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  appropriate  the 
funds 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Secretary 
pointed  out  that  lie  would  be  at  least  2 
years  away  from  the  procurement 
proKram. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  That  is  what  he  says. 
If  he  decided  to  change  his  position 
completely.  I  do  not  believe  he  could  con- 
tract for  any  long  leadtlme  procure- 
ment. This  gives  him  the  authority  to 
do  what  he  finally  concludes  is  the  wise 
thiin.;  to  do  with  respect  to  this  particular 
weapons  system. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  testified: 

But  we  are  2  or  more  years  away  from 
even  u  flight  test  ol  the  reconnaissance  sub- 
systems In  a  form  from  which  operational 
.specifications  can  te  drawn,  let  alone  blue- 
prints for  the  production  of  hardware. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes:  that  Is  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  said,  but  that  Is  un- 
der the  present  concept.  Ways  have 
been  found  to  expedite  these  programs, 
although  they  have  been  extremely  ex- 
pensive. I  do  not  believe  he  h£is  any  in- 
tention of  doing  it  at  this  time,  but  it 
has  been  done  In  other  cases,  although 
it  has  been  expensive. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  the  Senator  too  long.  I  have  some 
questions  on  another  phase.  With  the 
Senator's  concurrence  I  should  like  to 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  into  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  made  available  In 
the  Record  at  this  stage  of  the  debate  so 
that  they  will  be  available  to  Senators 
who  are  Interested  In  this  subject. 

Mr,  RUSSELL,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  appear  following  my  remarks,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  all  go  Into 
the  Record. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  We  have  discussed 
several  statements  of  the  SecreUry  of 
Defense,  and  I  have  extracted  most  of 
the  pertinent  points  from  his  testimony. 
If  I  could  have  these  excerpU  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  time  I  would  not 
have  to  ask  a  series  of  questions  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  follow  that  course. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
certain  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, which  I  have  reproduced  on  the 
papers  I  have  in  my  hand,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


UTILITT    or    WEAPON     AS    BOMBER 

1    A  careful  study  of  the  earlier  B-70  pro- 


posal led  to  the  conclusion  that  It  was  really 
no  more  than  a  manned  missile.  Indeed,  a 
book  about  It  was  published  under  just  such 
a  title.  The  old  B-70  system  offered  none  of 
the  advantages  of  flexibility  generally  at- 
tributed to  manned  bombers  It  could  not 
look  for  new  targets  nor  f^nd  and  attack 
mobile  targets  or  targets  of  uncertain  loca- 
tion. It  offered  no  option  but  preplanned 
attack  against  previously  known  targets — 
a  mission  that  can  be  effectively  performed 
by   missiles. 

2  Moreover,  the  B  70  had  important  dis- 
advantages when  compared  with  ballistic 
mlssUes.  It  would  have  been  vulnerable 
on  the  ground  to  surprise  missile  attack.  It 
would  not  have  been  hardened  and  dispersed 
like  Minuteman.  or  continuously  mobile  and 
concealed  like  Polaris.  Rather,  it  would 
have  had  to  depend  on  warning  and  ground- 
alert  response — a  method  of  production  far 
less  reliable.  In  an  era  where  large  numbers 
of  missiles  exist,  than  hardening  and  dis- 
persal  or  continuous    peacetime   mobility. 

3  Further,  the  B-70  Is  far  less  suitable 
than   the   B-52   for   airborne-alert  measures, 

4  Moreover,  the  B-70  was  poorly  designed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  penetration  of 
enemy  defenses.  The  B-70  would  present  a 
very  large  radar  cross  section,  and  the  higher 
It  flew  the  earlier  it  could  be  picked  up  by 
radar 

5  Furthermore,  the  B-70  had  not  been 
designed  for  the  use  of  alr-to-surface  missiles 
such  as  Hound  Dog  or  Skybolt,  and  therefore 
could  not  attack  while  standing  off  several 
hundred  miles,  but  would  actually  have  had 
to  fly  into  the  target  area  to  drop  its  bombs. 
Finally  the  B-70  would  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely expensive  aircraft,  particularly  so 
in  relation  to  its  capability  in  the  straight 
bomber  version. 

AS  A  RECONNAISSANCE  SYSTEM  STRIKE  FORCE 

1  The  RS-70  would  introduce,  in  addi- 
tion another  new  set  of  subsystems,  In- 
cluding reconnaissance  sensors,  process  ng 
systems,  display  systems^  communlcat  on 
systems,  all  requiring  human  interpretation 
and  decision  within  very  short  times,  and 
alr-to-surface  missiles.  Many  of  these  new 
si.bsvsiems.  it  should  be  «cognlz«d  have 
vet  to  be  developed.     Indeed,  our  technical 

^  f    D.i-    nroDosal    to   date.    Indicates 
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beyond  what  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
present  sclentlflc  knowledge. 

2.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not  know 
how  to  epeclfy  «  system  which  can  gather, 
process,  and  dUplay  the  dsu  at  the  rates 
and  with  the  resolution  necessary  tor  the 
RO  70  mission,  which  inrotvef  firing  a  mu- 
•iic  from  an  aircraft  flrlng  at  30  miles  a 
minute  bef'^^re  It  movss  out  ot  missile  rangr 
To  achieve  the  capability  wbtcb  would  be 
required  Ut  "recognize"  or  to  analyze  daoi' 
age  on  some  lmp(rt^t*nt  typss  ot  targeu  is 
bey'/nd  any  k^ntrwn  technU|us, 

W0  cannot  suu  today  with  any  assurance 
that  satisfactory  equipment  to  perform  this 
processing  and  display  function  In  an  RC^70 
can  be  made  operational  by  1970,  let  alone 
by  1»S7.  on  the  basis  of  any  known  tech' 
noUtgy,  or  whether  the  human  Interpreta- 
tion Job  required  of  the  operator  can  ever 
be  done. 

3  The  Air  Force  proposal  would  also  re- 
quire the  development  of  new  air-launched 
strike  missiles.  For  use  against  hard  targeu. 
these  missiles,  because  of  their  limited  size 
and  warhead  yields,  would  have  to  be  f;»r 
more  accurate  than  any  strategic  ali - 
launched  missile  now  In  production  or  de- 
velopment. 

4.  Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  there  are  many 
very  difficult  technical  problems  yet  to  t>e 
solved— and.  indeed,  yet  to  be  fully  under- 
stood— before  we  can  have  any  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  reconnaissance  capa- 
bility required  by  the  RS-70  can  actually 
be  developed  and  produced  within  the 
1967-70  time  period. 

We  have  started  work  on  these  problems 
and  over  $50  million  has  been  separately 
provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  1963  budget, 
but  we  are  2  or  more  years  away  from  even 
a  flight  test  of  the  reconnaissance  subsys- 
tems in  a  form  from  which  the  operational 
specifications  can  t)e  drawn,  let  alone  blue- 
prints for  the  production  of  hardware, 

5.  The  RS-70,  as  proposed  by  the  Air 
Force,  is  also  to  have  the  capability  of  trans- 
mitting to  home  base  processed  radar  data 
on  important  target  areas.  This  capability. 
If  obtainable,  would  be  useful  In  retargeting 
followup  strikes  by  other  manned  bombers 
or  by  ICBM's,  However,  the  assured  rate  of 
transmission  over  Intercontinental  ranges  in 
a  wartime  environment  would  be  only  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
data  are  being  acquired  and  processed  by 
the  RS-70  radar, 

6,  The  RS-70,  as  proposed  by  the  Air 
Force,  is  very  far  from  being  ready  for  pro- 
duction or  even  full  weapon-system  develop- 
ment. The  new  subsystems  which  could 
provide  the  RS-70  with  its  damage  assess- 
ment capability  have  been  started  in  devel- 
opment, but  we  are  not  sure  now  that  we 
know  how  to  develop  successfully  the  ex- 
tremely high  data  rate,  sharp  resolution 
radar  system  required.  Our  best  estimates 
now  are  that  we  could  not  have  such  a 
system  early  enough  to  produce  an  opera- 
tional RS-70  force  capable  of  useful  recon- 
naissance strike  before  1970. 

7.  The  RS-70.  without  these  subsystems, 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  B-70.  the 
production  of  which  it  Is  now  agreed  would 
not  be  warranted. 

8  Until  we  know  much  more  about  the 
proposed  system— Its  technical  feasibility.  Its 
military  effectiveness,  and  Ita  cost— we  have 
no  rational  basis  for  committing  this  air- 
craft to  weapon -system  development  or 
production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  would  like  to 
question  the  chairman  now  on  another 
subject  in  which  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested, and  that  is  aircraft  carrier  pro- 
duction. I  note  that  there  is  an  author- 
ization for  a  new  aircraft  carrier. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Three  hundred  a^^d 
ten  million  dollars  is  the  amount. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Ye&  It  Is  $310  mil- 
lion for  a  new  aircraft  earrler.  That  ia 
a  conventional  carrier,  not  a  nuclear 
carrier. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  ia  not  a  nuclear - 
powered  aircraft  carrier.  It  is  a  con- 
ventional carrier. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  The  hearln«  at 
page  454  Indicates  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  a  difference  from  the  facts  as 
I  understood  them.  Instead  of  the  14 
attack  carriers  that  we  had  in  1960.  we 
now  have  16  in  the  attack  fleet.  I  am 
reading  from  near  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  in  the  last  four  or  five  paragraphs. 
I  read  the  appropriate  statement,  as 
follows: 

In  fiacal  19<J3.  Uil«  current  year,  aa  a  re- 
sult of  the  Berlin  crisis,  we  went  up  to  16 
attack  carrUrs. 

Then  It  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Navy 
recalled  several  squadrons  from  the 
Naval  Reserve,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  means  that  they 
activated  two  carriers  which  previously 
had  been  In  mothballs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  read  further: 

As  a  result,  our  current  forces  require 
7.673  aircraft,  but  now  In  fiscal  1963  we  In- 
tend to  reduce  our  force  levels  We  Intend 
to  return  our  recalled  Reserves  to  Inactive 
duty.  Accordingly  our  requirements  for 
operaUng  aircraft  total  7.329  operating  air- 
craft. 

Previously  the  testimony  had  shown: 

In  Oacal  1961  we  went  up  to  15  attack 
carrlars.  plus  other  forces,  and  we  needed 
7.300  aircraft. 

I  presume  on  the  basis  of  the  specified 
aircraft  needs  that  they  do  not  need  16 
but  only  15  atUck  aircraft  carriers,  and 
therefore  they  will  retire  one  of  the 
carriers.  If  the  new  earner  is  added, 
they  will  retire  two  carriers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
3  years  before  that  ship  is  completed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  In  process  of  reducing  the  number  of 
attack  carriers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  the  opinion  that 
this  information  was  classified.  How- 
ever, ttie  Senator  has  read  it  from  the 
printed  hearings,  and  that  testunony 
was  cleared  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  was  originally  presented  to  us 
in  classified  form. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  the  first  point 
Ls  that  the  carrier  fieet  is  being  reduced. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  believe  that  means 
that  one  of  the  ffsscx-type  carriers  that 
wao  taken  out  of  the  mothball  fleet  will 
^e  put  back  in  the  mothball  fleet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  second  point  is 
that  these  carriers  are  primaiily  useful. 
rK)t  for  all-out  war,  but  for  limited  war 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  controversial  questions  that 
has  arisen  in  the  defense  program.  That 
is  certainly  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  He  says  that  they  are  useful 
only  in  lunited  war.  However,  there  are 
some  officers  in  the  Navy,  officers  of  great 
ability,  who  beheve  these  carriers  can 
protect  themselves  and  that  they  would 
be  useful  In  all-out  war. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  at  least  many 
purposes  in  a  limited  war,  the  £ssex-typo 
earner  is  just  as  useful  as  a  Forrestal- 


type  carrier.  There  may  be  advaata<ea 
to  a  Forrettal  carrier,  but  in  terms  of 
limited  war.  auch  as  the  aJtuatlop  which 
presented  itaelf  In  I9b9  in  Lebanon  when 
we  used  aircra/t  carriers — and  this  would 
be  true  ot  other  covmtrles  and  are*s  at 
other  timii* — where  we  could  use  the 
Eisex-iyix  carrier.  Just  as  effectively  as 
the  new  carriers.  The  Euex  could  be 
just  as  ustful  and  Just  as  Impressive  as 
the   Forreital -type   carrier   would   have 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  In  a  con- 
flict of  that  size.  However,  if  the  trouble 
were  larger,  and  there  was  necessity  for 
the  use  of  larger  forces.  I  would  thiiA 
that  the  Forrestal  type  would  be  highly 
advantageous.  However.  In  the  type  of 
case  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, the  Essex-type  earner  would  b? 
adequate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  In  a  much  larger 
kind  of  oi>eratlon  we  are  certain  to  be 
escalated  into  nuclear  war,  in  which 
case  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  1?  that  the  aircraft  carriers 
usefulness  would  be  questionable 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  of  the  opinion  that  the  carriers 
principal  value  is  in  limited  war.  to  pro- 
vide air  cover  to  Kround  forces  that  are 
carrying  out  a  mission  necessary  to  our 
own  naucnal  security  or  to  live  up  to 
some  commitmenU  that  we  have  made 
in  the  m\ny  treaties  we  .have  entered 
into  all  over  the  world 

I  must  repeat  that  there  are  officers 
in  the  Na/y  who  believe  that  the  carrier 
lias  a  very  vital  role  in  all-out  nuclear 
war.  They  see  it  as  a  movable  airfield. 
They  feel  that  the  enemy  knows  where 
every  ba.se  we  have  in  the  world  is  lo- 
cated, and  can  drop  a  nuclear  warhead 
on  It  However,  the  earner  as  a  mobile 
base  can  move  around,  and  these  officers 
believe  Uiat  it  has  great  value  in  a 
strategic  war. 

However,  that  is  a  question  on  which 
I  have  iiad  difficulty  making  up  my 
own  mini,  much  less  detidinK  it  as  a 
matter  of  law  I  have  gone  on  the 
theory,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any 
eventualr.y  we  could  afford  to  take  the 
risk,  as  expensive  as  these  ships  are,  of 
continuir>g  to  build  some  of  these  ear- 
ners. Some  of  our  earners  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  almost  20  years  old.  and 
they  have  seei^  some  hard  usage. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr  BUSH  I  .should  like  to  refer 
very  brii;fly  to  the  position  which  Ad- 
miral Burke  took  when  he  was  Chief  of 
Naval  OperaUons.  He  felt  that  the  air- 
craft carrier  force,  with  its  medium- 
range  bombers  equipped  with  atomic 
weapons— and  the  6th  Fleet  us  carrying 
such  aircraft  and  such  weapons  in  the 
Meditenanean — would  be  a  particularly 
efTeclive  force  if  we  were  involved  In  an 
all-out  *ar  I  have  had  occasions  to 
vi.sit  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
I  think  he  testified  to  that  effect  before 
our  committee  several  years  ago  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  recall  thaf 
Mr  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes.  All  carriers 
have  planes  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
t)ombs  a  considerable  distance 

Mr    PROXMIRE      I  understand  that 
li  it  not.  also  tnic  that  a  earner  is  about 


the  size  of  three  football  fields  end  to 
end  while  a  missile  Is  about  the  size  of 
a  typewriter?  It  may  soon  be  possible 
to  knock  missiles  down  when  they  are 
moving  at  17,500  miles  an  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  carrier  Is  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  long  and  travels  30  knots 
or  33  miles  per  hour.  It  seems  to  me 
a  carrier  would  make  a  very  Inviting, 
remarkably  easy  tar^t,  as  compared 
with  almost  anjrthing  else. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  preralllnf  opin- 
ion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  seems  to  be  that 
a  carrier  is  primarily  useful  for  limited 
war  But  I  must  say  there  are  those 
who  occupy  positions  of  responslbUlty  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  who  wholly 
disagree  with  the  viewpoint  that  a  ear- 
ner has  only  limited  value. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  notice  that  at 
page  477  of  the  hearings  It  is  said  that 
the  sustained  speed  of  this  carrier  Is 
figured  as  shockingly  slow — 30  knots.  It 
is  said  that  it  might  get  up  to  34  knoU 
under  pressure  for  short  periods  of  time. 
But  30  knots  seems  like  a  slow  speed 
as  compared  with  the  speed  of  the  very 
newest  nuclear-powered  carrier,  the 
Enterprise,  which  I  have  heard  is  40 
knots 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  feel  certain  the 
Senator  is  m  error  about  that.  The 
speed  of  the  nuclear  carrier  for  a  sus- 
tained penod  is  somewhat  greater  than 
the  speed  of  conventional  carriers,  but  it 
Is  nothing  like  40  knots. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  tliis 
IS  a  30-knot  carrier. 

Mr   RUSSELL.     The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  gigantic  sLk  of  the  vessels. 
They  are  of  such  tremendous  slse  that 
they    cannot   go    through    the    Panama 
Canal.    It  takes  enormous  power,  enough 
to  furnish  the  electricity  for  some  of  the 
largest  cities  In  the  country,  to  propel 
such  a  ship  at  30  knots.     It  is  a  tre- 
mendous slup  to  be  propelled  at  30  knots. 
But  It  is  mobile.     At  30  knots.  It  can, 
witlim  a  few  minutes,  be  out  of  the  range 
of  an  intercontinental  missile  or  a  bal- 
listic missile.     However,  In  my  opinion, 
such  ships   are  targets  for  submarines. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     There   Is   another 
difficulty  with  the  carrier.    I  notice  from 
the  hearings  that  Admiral  Moore  does 
not  discuss  the  carrier  directly,  but  he 
dLscusses  the  frigate,  and  points  out  that 
one  of  the  dlfflcultles  with  this  particular 
frigate — the  DLG— Is  its  refueling  prob- 
lem.    He  calls  it  a  salient  disadvantage 
As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed  out 
.so  well  In  the  hearings,  the  convention- 
ally jxjwered  aircraft  carrier  of  the  kind 
for  which  we  are  asked  to  authorize  $310 
million  this  afternoon  uses  five  times  the 
amount  of  fuel  which  Is  needed  by  the 
DLG    frigate.     But    if    refueling    U    a 
salient  disadvantage  for  the  frigate,  cer- 
tainly  it  Is   a  salient  disadvantage  for 
the  aircraft  caiTier. 

Mr  RUSSP:LL.  I  auree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin;  I  do  not  a«ree  with 
Admiral  Moore,  as  the  hearings  will 
show  In  other  words,  I  have  not  be- 
lieved that  when  we  get  away  from  the 
submarine  class  with  the  tremendous 
extra  cost  of  nuclear-powered  ships  Is 
justified  as  compared  with  ooorentlon- 
nlly  powered  ships  It  is  simply  that  the 
submarine  in  able  to  make  much  greater 
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speed  underwater,  iuid  can  remain  un- 
derwater Indefinitely. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  understand.  A 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  does 
not  have  to  be  refueled  so  often.  As  a 
matter  of  strategy.  It  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  conventionally  fueled 
aircraft  carrier,  which  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  authorize  and  which  Is  con- 
fronted with  an  extremely  difficult  re- 
fueling problem.  Is  not  that  correct? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  true;  but 
they  carry  enormous  quantities  of  fuel. 
I  have  forgotten  the  exact  amount  of  fuel 
they  can  carry;  but  it  Is  an  enormous 
amount.  I  believe  carriers  can  be  re- 
fueled while  they  are  at  sea;  in  fact,  I 
am  certain  they  can  be.  They  do  not 
have  to  stop.  A  tanker  can  run  along- 
,side  the  carrier  and  refuel  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  so  understand. 
That  can  also  be  done  with  a  frigate. 
Mr  RUSSELL.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  also  very 
much  disturbed  about  the  cost;  $310 
million  IS  a  fantastic  amount  of  money, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as 
I  understand,  this  amount  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  weaponry  or  airplanes, 
which  IS  in  addition. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  A  carrier  that  is  fully 
equipped,  down  to  the  last  detail — 
weapons.  aircraft,  and  protective 
forces — costs  more  Chan  $1  billion. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  More  than  $1  bil- 
lion'' 

Mr  RUSSELL  That  is  correct. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  To  compare  that 
cost  with  the  cost  of  a  few  other  pro- 
grams, the  appropriation  for  area  re- 
development, for  all  of  last  year  for  the 
whole  country  was  $44  million;  Urban 
Renewal.  $211  million;  housing  for  the 
elderly.  $100  million;  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  total  spending  for  re- 
search into  cancer,  heart  disease,  mental 
health,  and  so  forth.  $420  million. 

This  is  not  to  loention  some  of  the 
subsidiary  military  weapons,  such  as  the 
M-14  rifies.  which  cost  $68.75  to  $114 
apiece.  We  could  procure  from  three  to 
five  million  of  then  for  the  $300  million 
cost  of  a  carrier.  Five  nuclear  powered 
submarines  cost  the  same  as  one  aircraft 
carrier. 

The  information  I  have  received — and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Is 
a  far  better  authority  on  this  subject 
and  on  all  other  defense  matters  than  I 
am — is  that  the  appropriation  has  not 
been  increased  for  the  M-14  rifles. 
Complaints  have  been  received  from  the 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison,  Department 
of  the  Army,  that  the  Army  Is  not  get- 
ting the  rifies  In  the  numbers  needed 
because  funds  have  not  been  adequate  to 
provide  enough.  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  experience  that  at  Port  Lewis 
our  Wisconsin  3'Jd  National  Guard  Is 
very  short  of  M-14  rifles. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  has  been  a  lag 
in  the  equipping  of  the  Infantry  and 
Marine  Corps  with  M-14  rifles.  Progress 
is  being  made  m  tliat  direction.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Then;  Is  no  bargain  counter 
for  weapons,  when  It  comes  to  today's 
complicated,  complex  system  and  the 
entirely  new  problems  with  which  we 
are  confronted  In  the  waging  of  war. 
It   so   happens    that    there   are    several 


weapons  systems  today  on  which  we  are 
spending  enormous  sums,  although  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  will  have  any 
great  value  in  the  event  of  war.  But  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  build  them,  because 
It  might  turn  out  that  they  will  be  of 
great  value.  There  Is  no  bargain  counter 
for  security  today.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  the  Military  Establish- 
ment of  this  country  today  has  been 
worth  Its  cost  considering  what  we  seek 
to  preserve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
We  cannot  put  a  price  on  freedom;  we 
cannot  put  a  price  on  independence.  If 
we  cannot  defend  ourselves,  then  what 
we  have  In  the  country  today  is  worth- 
less 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  about  to  say 
that  If  we  could  not  defend  ourselves, 
we  would  lose  our  liberties  and  be  over- 
run by  the  Soviets.  We  would  not  have 
urban  renewal  programs  and  projects  of 
that  kind.  We  would  all  be  slaves, 
chained  to  the  wheel  of  state,  and  the 
whole  world  would  be  plunged  into  dark- 
ness. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there 
is  great  waste  in  the  program,  too.  There 
is  something  about  preparing  for 
destruction  that  causes  men  to  be  more 
careless  in  spending  money  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  building  for  con- 
structive purposes.  Why  that  is,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  have  observed,  over  a  period 
of  almost  30  years  in  the  Senate,  that 
there  is  something  about  buying  arms 
with  which  to  kill  to  destroy,  to  wipe 
out  cities,  and  to  obliterate  great  trans- 
portation systems  which  causes  men 
not  to  reckon  the  dollar  cost  as  close 
as  they  do  when  they  think  about  proper 
housing  and  the  care  of  the  health  of 
human  beings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  absolutely  correct.  We  shall 
have  to  make  these  decisions.  The  Chief 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  the  Army. 
the  Chief  of  the  Navy  can  come  to  Con- 
gress and  make  fantastic  requests  for 
money.  We  must  make  the  judgment. 
We  can  always  say,  as  to  any  request, 
that  the  price  of  defense  is  high,  and 
justify  any  expenditure  on  that  basis. 
That  Is  the  easy  way.  But  we  must 
make  these  hard  judgments.  That  is 
why  I  think  the  case  which  can  be  made 
against  the  aircraft  carrier  should  be 
made  and  should  be  considered.  Sen- 
ators should  stand  ready,  if  they  are 
convinced  that  there  are  better  ways  to 
spend  the  money,  at  least  on  defense,  to 
delete  the  aircraft  carrier,  and  not  spend 
the  money  for  it. 

What  disturbs  me  most  is  that  the  able 
Committee  on  Armed  Services— and  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  any  more  expert 
or,  as  other  Senators  have  said,  more 
responsible  or  more  burdened  commit- 
tee than  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices—in the  table  contained  in  its  report 
shows  that  the  amount  requested  for  air- 
craft for  the  Army  is  $218,500,000;  no 
change.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  apparently  has  left  the  amount 
just  as  It  Is,  so  far  as  H.R.  9751  is  con- 
cerned. 

For  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the 
amount  requested  for  aircraft  is 
$2,134,600,000;  no  change. 


For  the  Air  Force,  the  amount  re- 
quested is  $3,626  million,  the  Increase  of 
$491  million  which  I  have  discussed. 

For  missiles,  the  amount  requested  by 
the  Army  Is  $558,300,000;  for  the  Navy. 
$930,400,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
$22,300,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $2,500 
million.  There  is  not  1  cent  of  change 
by  the  Senate  committee  In  any  of  those 
items. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  reduced  the 
amount  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  other 
body  by  nearly  $100  million.  We  did  not 
reduce  it  below  the  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
We  added  to  them  when  we  Included 
the  $491  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  was  that  re- 
duction? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Army  aircraft  and 
missiles  and  a  slight  reduction  in  Air 
Force  missiles. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  So  what  actually 
happened  was  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  to  eliminate 
the  increases  the  House  voted  in  con- 
nection with  the  requests  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Those  over  and  above 
what  the  Department  had  requested 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  Senate 
committee  accepted  the  request  of  th-^ 
Secntary  of  Defense,  in  one  type  of 
weapon  after  another  verbatim,  did  it? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 
Ml  PROXMIRE.  I  realize  that  it  is 
diilicult  to  expect  any  Senator  to  vote 
for  a  reduction  in  defense  spending 
against  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 

Defense 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  action  we  take 
here  is  not  the  final  action  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  experience 
last  year  and  tlie  year  before  is  that  we 

go  ahead 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  could  include 
limitations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  from  voting  in  favor 
of  providing  appropriations  for  the  full 
requests  made  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. But  we  know  that  the  President 
reduced  by  approximately  $3  billion  the 
requests  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, before  they  were  sent  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget;  and  In  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  further  reductions  were 
made. 

Of  course  any  Senator  has  a  right  to 
propose  to  strike  out  any  item  of  the  bill. 
However,  without  these  authorization 
items,  the  Appropriations  Committees 
could  not  even  consider  the  full  amounts 
of  the  President's  appropriation  requests. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  But 
of  course  in  the  past  the  Appropriations 
Committees  have  virtually  accepted  in- 
tact the  full  requests  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Of  course  I  admire  very  greatly  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  Senate;  but 
certainly  we  must  demonstrate  a  willing- 
ness to  consider  the  making  of  such 
changes.  If  we  do  not  demonstrate  that. 
then  it  would  seem  that  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  accept  the  Department's 
requests;  and,  m  that  event,  no  reduc- 
tions In  the  Department's  requests  ever 
would  be  made. 
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Certainly  we  recogniae  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  I>efenfie  has  very  great  ability; 
but  I  think  the  outstanding  service 
which  Congress  performs  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, in  sifting  and  winnowing  the  de- 
partmental requests — in  which  process 
the  Members  of  Congress  use  their  own 
intelligence  and  their  own  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, however  painful  that  may 
be 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator But  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the 
errors  I  may  make  in  connection  with 
this  matter  will  be  made  on  the  side  of 
providing  too  much,  rather  than  too 
httle.  When  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  providing  arms,  weapons,  and  men  to 
assure  the  security  of  these  United 
States — and  that  means  the  security  of 
the  entire  free  world,  because  the  United 
States  is  the  main  prop,  militarily,  of 
the  free  world — if  I  made  a  mistake.  I  will 
make  it  on  the  side  of  extravagance  and 
on  the  side  of  sp>ending  and  providing 
too  much,  rather  than  on  the  side  of 
spending  or  providing  too  little  I  hope 
we  shall  never  need  any  of  these 
weapons;  but  I  prefer  to  have  them 
available,  and  not  be  needed,  rather  than 
to  need  them,  and  not  to  have  them 
available,  and  not  be  needed,  rather  than 
available.  If  we  ever  needed  them,  but 
did  not  have  them  available,  that  would 
mean  that  the  American  way  of  life,  as  we 
have  known  it.  would  be  gone 

But  I  agree  that  any  Senator  who  be- 
lieves this  program  is  wrong  in  any 
detail,  and  who  believe.s  either  that  it 
provides  too  much — in  which  case  he 
should  move  to  reduce  it — or  believes  we 
are  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong 
spot,  and  believes  that  a  transfer  to 
another  item  should  be  made,  should  rise 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  so  state. 
Certainly  I  have  never  criticized  any 
Senator  for  doing  so. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  leah/e  that  But 
I  remember  that  last  year,  when  I  otTered 
an  amendment  which  had  'he  .support 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  and 
seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
on  the  basis  of  a  letter  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  wrote,  when  the  amendir.ent 
was  voted  on  by  the  Senate,  it  was  re- 
jected; the  vote  was  4  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  and  84  opposed  to  it.  That 
shows  the  kind  of  realistic  opportunity 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  has  to  exercise  effective 
discrimination  or  judgment  as  regards 
accepting  approximately  55  percent  of 
our  whole  Federal  budget,  which  de- 
fense spending  represents. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  one  of  the 
Senators  who  opp>osed  that  amendment 
and  our  side  won  in  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  can 
correctly  say  that  we  then  gained  a 
Pyrrhic  victory,  because  although  the 
Senate  defeated  the  amendment,  m  the 
long  run  the  I*resident  and  the  Secretaiy 
of  Defense  did  not  spend  the  money, 
anyway.  So  in  that  way  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  gained  his  point 

However.  I  believe  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretaiy  of  Defenst-  were 
wron^,  and  I  would  feel  much  better 
if  the  B-52's  were  rolling  off  the  as- 
sembly lines  right  now  I  hope  that  time 
and  events  will  prove  that  I  was  com- 


pletely in  error.  However,  as  I  have 
said.  I  prefer  to  provide  too  miich, 
rather  than  too  little. 

But  the  Senator  from  Wiaconsin  won 
his  fighc  in  that  way,  even  though  in  the 
Senate  there  were  only  four  votes  in 
favor  of  his  amendment,  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Senate  and  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives w«,*re  overruled  in  that  way  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  thit  process  we  see  in  operation  the 
system  of  check.s  and  balances  which 
makes  our  Government  the  greatest  on 
earth 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  This  is  exactly  the 
point  vie  won  when  the  Secretary  agreed 
with  us.  If  he  disagreed  on  spending 
there  would  be  no  chance  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  his  great  patience  in  replyink;  to  my 
questions 

I  wii.h  to  say  that  although  I  am  not 
ottering  any  amendments  at  this  time. 
I  probably  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  amounts  to  those  requested 
by  the  administration  for  the  RS-70 
pioi;iam  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate,  and  to  eliini- 
nate  the  aircraft  carrier.  Eut  I  .shall 
not  offer  such  an  amendment  now.  be- 
cau.se  then  I  would  virtually  reiK'at  the 
proces.s  when  the  appropriation  bill  did 
come  before  the  Senate 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  thank  tlie  SenaUjr 
from  WiscoiLsin 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  Pre.sident  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr 
BuRDKK  in  the  chain  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  iLstened  with  much  interest  to  Uie 
debate  regarding  the  aircraft  program 
and  the  programs  for  otlier  implements 
of  war  for  the  Department  of  Defense 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  tiie  oflQcial 
spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  recommend  the  authorization  of 
funds  with  which  to  con.struct  another 
aircraft  carrier. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Ye.s.  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  testified  in  favor  of  providing  f imds 
for  an  additional  aircraft  carrier.  They 
pointed  out  that  many  of  our  earners 
now   m  u.se  are  almost  20  years  of  age. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  indicated,  a  while  ago.  that 
he  was  very  eager  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Defense  Department 
m  regard  to  the  B-70  bomber  program. 
If  he  follow.s  the  .same  procedure,  will 
not  he  now  support  the  proposal  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds  with  which  to 
construct  an  additional  aircraft  carrier? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  will  yield  to 
me  at  this  time 

Mr   RUSSELL.      I  yield 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Let  me  say  that  I 
followed  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  m  tliat  instance,  becau.se  of  the 
very  cogent  basis  of  his  reasoning.  But 
I  will  never  surrender  the  responsibility 
to  use  my  own  judgment:  and  I  happen 
to  thmk  that  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
is  wrong  m  his  recommendation  in  re- 
gard to  aircraft  carriers,  and  that  he  is 


right  in  his  recommendation  in  regard 
to  the  RS-70  program.  That  Ls  why  I 
take  thi«  position. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  also  a  very  able 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  handles  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Is  it 
not  true  that  after  holding  many  weeks 
of  hearings  on  the  various  items  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  requested  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  President,  close 
scrutiny  is  given  to  every  request  made, 
a  balance  is  struck  as  between  the 
desirability  of  the  several  categories, 
and  there  is  no  inclination  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  that  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  to  follow  blindly 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requests;  but. 
instead,  the  committee  members  use 
their  collective  judgment  in  trying  to 
allocate  in  the  most  effective  manner  the 
ceiling  this  year  of  approximately  $50 
billion'' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Certainly  that  Is  true; 
and  It  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  last 
year,  altiiough  we  made  some  minor 
reductions  in  the  budget,  we  added  $525 
million  for  a  new  wing  of  B-52's,  which 
was  not  included  in  the  requests. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  What  happened  to 
that  new  wing? 

.Mr  RUSSELL.  A.s  I  pointed  out  a 
moment  ago.  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  did  not  agree  with  the 
majority  of  the  Congress:  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  closed 
down  the  assembly  line,  and  the  result 
i.s  that  soon  we  shall  be  out  of  produc- 
tion in  this  country  of  manned  long- 
range  bombers. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  RUSSELL      I  yield 

Mr  DWORSHAK  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  di.stingui.shed  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  aLso  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  handles  the 
Defense  budsot,  because  of  his  long 
experience  in  the  Senate  In  dealing  with 
the  very  complex  problems  of  national 
defense.  He  ha.s  rendered  over  the  years 
ouUstandmg  service  to  his  Nation.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  obsenre  his  work. 
He  has  been  independent  and  courageous 
in  doing  those  specific  things  which  he 
considers  vital  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  to  our  national  survival. 

Mr  RUSSEIJ,  I  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative to  the  di.stingulshed  Senator  for 
that  compliment 

okviLOeMCNT  or  Tiix  a  to 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  I  have  made  a  number  of  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  urging  the 
development  of  the  B-70  as  a  complete 
weapons  .system.  My  colleagues  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  arguments  I  have  ad- 
vanced to  support  my  contention  and  I 
will  not  repeat  them  at  this  time. 

Today  the  B-70  Is  known  as  the  RS- 
70.  and  I  am  as  strongly  convinced  as 
ever  of  the  need  to  accelerate  Its  de- 
velopment. I  am  happy  that  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
feel  the  s&me  way. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  authorization  of  funds  rec- 
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ommended  by  the  House  and  Scnata 
committees  for  this  program  I  h^ 
also  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  win 
lose  no  time  In  carrjing  out  his  promise 
to  take  another  look  at  the  program 
and  to  give  full  consideration  not  only 
to  the  size  of  the  program  reoommended 
bv  the  committees  but  the  depth  of  the 
committees"  conviction  in  approving  the 

program.  , 

It  is  in  the  lntere;st  of  our  country  s 
.security  that  we  get  moving  as  fast  as 
nos.sible  on  the  RS-70. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment   and   tlie   third   reading   of 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

The  bill  (H.R.  975 n  was  read  the  third 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
havmg  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIViaiSARY   OP  THE 
BIRTH  OF  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  inrite 
tlie  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  today  is  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Charl^  Evans  Hughes. 

In  a  most  eloquent  editorial  today,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  cites 
the  extraordinary  achievements  of  this 
very  gifted  and  Important  New  Yoriter. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  all 
express  gratitude  and  satisfaction  that 
this  i.s  an  American  who,  in  the  middle 
1930"s.  held  evenly  the  scales  of  Justice 
and  fought  the  -packing"  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  a  very  adroit  way— and 
yet  in  a  way  completely  compatible  with 
lu.s  judicial  duties.  1  think  those  who 
believe  In  the  rule  of  law  must  be  ever 
prateful  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes  for 
this  as  well  as  other  historic  services. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent 
that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Hughes  Ckhtinkiai. 
Today  Is  the  centennial  at  one  of  tlie  beet 
known  flguree  among  tbe  great  men  who 
liave  prealded  over  the  Supreme  Ctourt.  At 
the  time  ot  hie  birth  In  Oleni  FalU,  N.Y..  on 
April  11,  1863,  the  only  son  of  a  bumble 
B.LptUt  minister,  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
W'juld  sc&rcely  have  been  singled  out  as  a 
prospect  for  an  eminent  place  in  tlie  legal 
hutory  of  the  country.  As  a  young  man, 
however,  he  found  a  consiuning  Interest  in 
the  law,  and  that  interest  seemed  to  propel 
h;m  Into  public  life.  His  first  momentous 
liiKiertalUng  was  the  investigation  of  the  life 
insurance  business  in  New  York;  then  he 
vk.ka  twice  elected  Ooremor  of  New  York 
Slate,  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes,  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
In  1916  against  his  wishes,  defeated  In  a  close 
race  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  gave  up  a  lucrative 
practice  of  law  In  1021  to  become  Secretary 
of  state,  served  briefly  as  a  member  of  the 
World  Court  and  finally  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  SUtes  at  the  age  of  67. 


Despite  tb*  wide  range  of  his  public  serr- 
iee,  Mr.  Hughes'  name  Is  most  pronUnently 
associated,  on  this  centennial  occasion,  with 
his  ooatxlbiitlona  to  constitutional  law  up- 
holding elvU  liberates  and  with  his  piloting 
of  tbe  Ouprenae  Coort  through  its  darkest 
days  of  this  century.  No  doubt  the  opinions 
at  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  New  Deal  caaes  of 
lMft-S7,  and  bis  leadership  of  the  Court 
through  the  difllcult  period  when  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sought  to  pack  It,  wUl 
always  renudn  subjects  of  controversy. 
Nevertheless,  the  country  will  always  remain 
gratefiU  that,  through  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  tbe  Independence  cA  the  Senate  and 
the  skill  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  the 
Ignominy  of  court  packing  was  avoided. 

Mr.  Humes'  steenmanshlp  through  this 
turbulent  era  compares  most  favorably  with 
the  conduct  of  his  predecessors  In  previous 
crises.  Wben  the  Supreme  Court  was  under 
heavy  pressure  from  the  Jefferson  admin- 
istration, during  the  attempt  to  Impeach 
Justice  Chase,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  re- 
treated to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  Con- 
gress reverse  decisions  of  the  Court  which  it 
deemed  unsound.  In  the  Court's  Civil  War 
crisis.  Chief  Justice  Taney  allowed  it  to  sUp 
Into  open  feuding  with  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration. Hughes  avoided  both  these  un- 
fortunate precedents  by  maintaining  a 
Judicial  attitude  and  by  reslsttng  both  the 
extreme  standpatlsm  of  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  Court  and  the  more  vulnerable 
of  the  New  Deal  recovery  measures. 

While  controversy  continues  over  specific 
decisions  and  over  the  precise  role  that  Mr. 
Hughes  played,  the  sweep  of  JudicUl  history 
has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  his  concept  of 
a  "marching  Constitution"  and  appreciation 
for  hlB  skill  In  presiding  over  a  court  of  nine 
eminent  and  lndej>endent-mlnded  Jurists 
has  constantly  grown.  Whatever  his  mis- 
takes of  Judgment,  they  were  conscientiously 
made  after  soul-searching  diligence.  And 
If  his  concept  of  a  "marching  Constitution" 
did  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  temper  of 
tbe  country.  It  helped  to  restrain  some  ex- 
cesses, such  as  the  NRA.  that  were  Incom- 
paUble  with  our  system  of  limited  govem- 

On  the  basis  of  his  whole  career.  Charles 
Kvans  Hughes  earned  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  a  free  people.  His  centennial  Is  an  occa- 
sion on  which  the  country  may  well  express 
appreciation  tar  the  strength  of  Its  Judicial 
Institutions. 


It  failed  to  condemn  Syria  for  provocations 
which,  according  to  the  American  delegate. 
Included  artillery  fire  that  raised  the  Syrian 
action  above  a  nUnor  Incident.  Furthermore, 
and  more  Important,  It  failed  even  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  basic  cause  of  these  re- 
current Incidents.  This  cause  Is  the  lack 
of  an  Arab-Israel  peace  settlement.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  a  settlement  has  put  Israel  un- 
der a  blockade  and  constant  threats  of  exter- 
mination that  explain  If  they  do  not  excxise, 
Israel's  overaggresslve  reactions. 

The  Council's  resolution  can  only  encour- 
age Syria  and  other  Arab  States  to  continue 
to  harass  Israel  and  to  prevent  its  develop- 
ment through  Irrigation  projects  in  which 
Israel's  neighbors  refuse  to  Join,  even  for 
their  own  benefit.  It  Is  the  first  duty  of  the 
United  Nations  to  promote  the  establiriiment 
and  maintenance  of  peace.  Neither  Arab 
bellicosity  nor  Israeli  reluctance  to  discuss 
concessions  should  keep  the  U.N.  frc«n  ful- 
filling this  task. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  On  tomorrow.  If  our 
work  permits,  I  hope  to  undertake  some 
debate  upon  U.S.  policy  in  the  Israel- 
Syrian  dispute  which  was  passed  up>on 
by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  with  a 
resolution,  which  I  think  Is  ill-advised  in 
terms  of  American  foreign  policy  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  editorial. 


THE  ARAB -ISRAEL   ISSUE 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  strong 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today  entitled  "Evading  the 
Arab-Israel  Issue,"  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

RSCOKD.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
9J&  follows: 

Evading  the  AxAB-IsaAix  Issin 

In  one  of  those  actions  that  feed  criticism 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Security  CouncU 
has  meted  out  something  less  than  even- 
banded  Justice  hi  tbe  Syrian-Israeli  dispute. 

The  CouncU  was  rtght  and  bound  by  the 
prwsedMit  of  its  1966  resolution  to  condemn 
Israel's  Utect  escalation  of  a  border  Uicldent 
Uito  a  major  military  action  as  a  "flagrant 
violation"  of  the  armistice  agreement.  It 
was  eauaUy  right  hi  calling  on  both  Syria 
and  Urael  to  comply  wltii  the  «5ml«ti« 
«reement  and  tiie  United  Nations  Charter, 
limoving  to  strengthen  the  truce  supervls- 
orv  machinery  and  In  requesting  both  sides 
to  co<werate  with  It  In  malntahUng  peace. 

But  the  councU  fell  8h<«  of  both  Unpar- 
tlallty  and  Its  own  principles  In  two  respects. 


ANGOSTURA  UNIT,  MISSOURI  RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause erf  a  time  limitation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2522. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2522) 
to  defer  the  collection  of  irrigation 
maintenance  and  operation  charges  for 
calendar  year  1962  on  lands  within  the 
Angostura  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on- 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  5.  after  the 
word  "charges",  to  strike  out  "for  the 
calendar  year  1962  against  the  lands 
within  the  Angostura  unit.  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contract  provldiiig  for  the 
repayment  of  such  charges"  and  insert 
"due  in  the  calendar  year  1962  as  shown 
in  the  March  14,  1961,  notice  of  1962 
water  charges  to  the  Angostura  Irrrlga- 
tlon  District:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  district  enter  into  a  con- 
tract prior  to  May  1,  1962,  for  the 
payment  by  the  district  of  such  deferred 
charges  during  the  forty-year  period 
commencing  Janfiary  1,  19«6.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossembled,  ThaX  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  defer,  without  Interest,  the  col- 
lection of  Irrigation  maintenance  and  op- 
eration charges  due  In  the  calendar  year 
1962  as  shown  In  the  March  14.  1961,  notice 
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of  1062  water  charges  to  the  Angostura  Ir- 
rigation District:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  district  enter  Into  a  contract 
prior  to  May  1.  1962,  for  the  payment  by  the 
district  of  such  deferred  charges  during  the 
forty-year  period  commencing  January  1. 
1966 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point 
excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, showing  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
and  its  endorsement  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  with  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  adopted  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  clarify  the  Intent  of  S  2522  and  to 
provide  repayment  Hexlblllty  by  making  it 
possible  to  spread  the  deferred  charges  over 
the  entire  40-year  repayment  period  at  the 
rate   of   $0  086   per    acre    annually 


district  and  the  United  States,  the  1962 
charges  are  payable  on  or  before  April  15, 
1962 

Irrigation  facilities  to  serve  substantially 
all  of  the  12.135  acres  of  Irrigable  land  in 
the  Angoetura  Irrigation  District  were  com- 
pleted in  time  to  announce  the  beginning 
of  the  10-year  development  perlixl  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1956  The  40-yeHr  period  for  repay- 
ment of  construction  costs  will  commenre 
In  1966  upon  completion  of  the  development 
p>erl(xl  The  existing  water  service  iind  re- 
payment contract,  execvited  May  29,  1951  re- 
quires the  payment  Of  all  coets  of  operation 
and  maintenance  during  the  development 
period  While  the  cost  of  operating  the  dis- 
tribution system  in  1962  could  be  spre;id 
over  the  3  remaining  years  of  the  develop- 
ment period,  this  procedure  wovild  increase 
the  annual  per  acre  payments  to  at  leiust  as 
much  as  th<jse  in  the  repayment  period  be- 
ginning m  1966  In  effect  this  would  reduce 
the  development  peruxl  by  3  years 

Records  for  the  drairuige  ireii  of  Angi>s- 
tura  Reservoir  show  that  during  I95y  the 
amount  of  runoff  wa.s  alxjut  42  percent  of 
the  annual  averii^e  for  the  perlcxl  1950 
through  1960  In  1960  the  runoff  amounted 
to  29  percent  of  the  average  for  the  same 
peruxl.  and  in  the  first  8  montn.s  of  1961 
PURPOSE  the  runoff  was  only  2b  percent  of  the  average 

This  bill  would  authCHTlze  the  Department  for  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  11 
o(  the  Interior  to  defer  the  collection  of  years  Consequently  carryover  storage  In 
operation  and  maintenance  charges  due  In  the  reservoir  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  nor- 
1962  from  the  Angostura  Irrigation  District.  mal  irrigation  requirements  In  1960  and 
An  extended  drought  has  caused  a  critical  1961.  and  Is  severely  short  (jf  meeting  1962 
water   shortage    with   resultant  decreases    In      crop  needs 

crop  production.     Records  Indicate   that   the  Annual    runoff    from    the   Cheyetuie    River 

annual    runoff    within    the    basin    has    been      watershed    alxjve    Angostura    Reservoir    and 
decreasing   for   the   past  3   years      In    1959   it      annual  precipitation  measured  at  Angostura 
was   42    percent   of    normal       In    1960   It   was      Dam    have    varied    since    1956   as   follows 
39  percent  while  In  1961  only  25  percent  t>f 
the  annual  average      Because  of  the  shortage 
much  of  the  land  was  not  Irrigated  with  low 

yields  on  the  balance      Many  of  the  district      

water    users    have    loans   on    land,    improve- 
ments,   and    equipment       As    a    reeult    of    a      j*^    — 

situation    over    which    they    had    no   control      ivtiss    !ilJ"IIIII 

many    of    the    landowners    are    In    a    critical      ivfM 

financial   condition  and  are  unable  to  meet      j]^' 

the  1962  charges  now  due  

The  conunlttee  feels  that  temp-^ary  relief      — — — ; — „  ,  _. 

U   urgently    needed    and    Justified    under    the         i  Prp.-ipit  .ii..n  from  J  .n    I  m  S,-pt    I 
Circumstances 
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DEPARTMENTAL    REPORTS 

The  rej)ort  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rlcw  recommends  enactment  of  S    2522  If  it 
la  amended.    The  amendment  by  the  Depart- 
ment was  adopted   by  the  committee      The 
Bureau  of   the  Budget   has  no  objection   to 
the  enactment  of  S   2522  if  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Is  adopted.     TTie  reports  follow 
US   Department  or  the  Interior, 
Ofttce  or  THE  Secretary 
Washington.  D  C  .  March  15.  1962 
Hon    Ci-INTON  P    Anderson 
C^airmon.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  US   Senate.  Washington    DC 

HxAK  Senator  Andcxscn  This  responds  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Department 
on  S  2622.  a  bill  to  defer  the  collection  of 
Irrigation  maintenance  and  of>eratlon 
charges  for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands 
within  the  Angostura  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project. 

We  recommend  enactment  of  this  bill  If 
It  Is  amended  as  suggested  hereinafter 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  to  defer  the  collec- 
tion of  (42,000  of  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  due  in  1962  from  the  Angostura  Ir- 
rigation District.  Such  action  Is  needed  be- 
cause an  extended  drought  period  has  caused 
a  critical  water  shortage  with  resultant  de- 
creases in  crop  production  According  to 
the  notice  Issued  to  the  Irrigation  district 
on  March  14.  1961,  pursuant  to  the  water 
service  and  repayment  contract  between  the 


Approximately  33.000  acre-feet  of  water 
delivered  to  farm  turnouts  are  necessary  to 
meet  normal  yearly  irrigation  requirements 
This  means  that  about  54.000  acre-feet  of 
water  must  he  available  for  diversions  sir  ce 
the  supply  and  delivery  systems  operate  at 
an  efficiency  of  unly  6<J  percent  The  neces- 
sary amount  of  water  was  available  to  proj- 
ect lands  through  the  year  1959  By  1960. 
water  supplies  were  so  short  that  only  16.000 
acre-feet  were  available  to  farm  turnouts 
In  1961  an  estimated  6.400  acre-feet  were 
delivered  to  farms  The  extended  drought 
has.  therefore,  so  reduced  the  volume  of 
water  In  the  reservoir  that  carryover  storage 
has  been  InsufUclent  to  meet  Irrigation  re- 
quirements 

Careful  and  painstaking  water  manage- 
ment in  1960  enabled  the  water  users  to  pro- 
duce g'xid  crops  on  most  of  their  land 
Pastures  and  some  hay  land  were  neglected 
In  iirder  to  use  the  available  water  on  sugar- 
beets  and  corn  These  practices  seriously 
depleted  soil  moisture  reserves  and  water 
has  not  become  available  to  replenish  them 
In  1961  with  natural  precipitation  at  80  per- 
cent of  average  and  only  20  percent  of  the 
required  Irrigation  water  available  the  acre- 
age IrrU'ated  was  reduced  subetantlally 
Many  of  the  crops  which  were  planted  suf- 
fered   badly    due    t<j    a    lack    of    moisture 

Many  of  the  district  water  users  have  loans 
on  land,  improvements,  and  equipment 
They  have  other  loans  to  pay  seasonal  oper- 
atin=;  expenses  With  falling  crops,  theae 
landowners   are    In  critical   financial   clrcum- 


stancee.  and  most  of  them  will  be  unable  to 
meet  the  1962  charges  required  by  existing 
cfjntractual  arrangements.  We  believe  that 
relief  from  these  payments  U  fully  merited 
and  s<irely  needed 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  hardship  condl- 
dltlons  exist  on  the  project.  The  Bureau  nf 
Reclamation  has  l)een  doing  everything  pos- 
sible Uj  improve  the  critically  short  water 
supply  A  substantial  canal  and  lateral  lin- 
ing program  Is  underway  and  will  result  in  a 
significant  saving  of  water  currently  being 
loht  In  addition,  preliminary  studies  show 
that  limited  amounts  of  water  could  be  di- 
verted from  Fall  River  Into  Angostura  Res- 
ervoir Tliese  prtx-edures  will  Improve  con- 
ditions but  they  cannot  be  fully  accomplished 
for  some  tune  Some  benefits,  however. 
should  occur  in  1963  Meanwhile,  the  water 
users  urgently  need  the  temporary  relief 
which  the  prt)posed  bill  will  provide 

To  clarify  the  Intent  of  S  2522,  we  rec- 
ommend that  all  of  the  language  In  the  bill 
following  the  word  "charges"  on  line  5  be 
stricken,  and  that  there  be  Inserted  the 
following  due  in  the  calendar  year  1962 
as  shown  in  the  March  14.  1961.  notice  of 
1962  water  charges  to  the  Angostura  Irri- 
gation district  provided  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  district  enter  Into  a  contract  prior 
to  M.iy  1  1962,  for  the  payment  by  the 
district  of  such  deferred  charges  during  the 
forty-  (40-)  year  perUxl  commencing  Jan- 
uary I     1966  " 

I'his  prix-edure  would  provide  flexibility 
bv  m.iking  It  [xiaslble  to  spread  the  deferred 
ch.irges  over  the  entire  40-year  repayment 
per'.ixl  at  the  rate  of  $0  086  p)er  acre  annually 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that   there   is   no  objection   to   the   presenta- 
tion  of    this    report    from   the    8tandp>oint   of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Holum, 
A^^f<tant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Excf  t  tive  OmcE  or  the  President. 

Bi'REAU  or  THE  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  March  6.  1962. 
Hon   Clinton  P   Anderson, 
Ciatrman.    Committee    on    Interior   and    In- 
sular   Affairs.    U  S     Senate.    Washington, 
DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letters  of  August  25.  1961,  and  Sep- 
tember 12.  1961.  requesting  the  views  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S  2462  and  S. 
2522.  respectively,  bills  to  defer  the  collec- 
tion of  Irrigation,  maintenance,  and  opjera- 
tlon  charges  for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands 
wuhm  the  Angoetura  unit.  Missouri  River 
Biisln  project  We  were  Informally  advised 
by  committee  staff  that  S  2522  supersedes 
S  2462  and  are.  therefore,  providing  our 
views  on  S   2522  only 

The  purp<^>6e  of  the  bill  Is  clearly  stated  in 
lU  title 

The  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat  1187  43  USC  485)  requires  that  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  be  paid  an- 
nually by  the  water  users  In  advance  of 
water  delivery  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  a  report  being  submitted  to  your 
committee  on  S  2522.  Indicates  that  there 
are  extenuating  circumstances  that  apjjear 
to  Justify  an  exception  In  this  case  to  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  In  Its  report,  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  S.  3532  If  amended 
In  certain  resf>ects 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  provided 
In  the  Interior  rep<irt  to  your  committee, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have  no 
objection  to  enactment  of  8  2622  If  amended 
as  recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Sincerely  yours. 

PHn-LiP  S   Hughes. 

Assistant    Director   for   Leffi*lative    Ref- 
erence 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
bo  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bllL 

Tlie  bUl  (S.  2522)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
thf  third  time,  and  passed. 

STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
.shall  be  brief. 

The  action  of  United  States  Steel  Corp 
in  raising  steel  prices  16  a  ton  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest.  It  Is  in- 
flaliunary.  It  is  an  affront  to  the  Presi- 
dent It  is  an  irritant  to  labor.  It  Is 
economic  arrogance.  It  is  an  additional 
bur(Jen  on  the  consumer,  and  it  can.  and 
moi.t  likely  will,  set  in  motion  a  round 
of  wage  and  price  increases  throughout 
vail  areas  of  American  Industry. 

Finally,  it  seriously  weakens  American 
capacity  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 
Ill  the  face  of  repeated  statements  by 
U-a(iers  of  the  steel  industry  that  "we 
arc  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  world 
maikct.'  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
rai.s(s  prices  and  admittedly  weakens  its 
competitive  position  in  the  International 
market. 

Now,  I  understand,  other  steel  com- 
l^anies  are  doing  the  same. 

The  action  of  United  States  Steel 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  self-re- 
straint and  responsibility  of  the  United 
Stpclworkers  in  their  recent  negotiations. 
The  steelworkers  heeded  the  call  and  the 
plea  of  the  President  to  hold  the  line. 
The  ink  is  scarcely  dry  on  the  contract 
between  the  companies  and  the  union, 
w  lien,  with  no  advance  notice  to  Govern- 
ment, public  or  labor,  United  States  Steel 
rai.ses  its  prices. 

I  noted  that  the  New  York  Times  of 
thus  morning  indicated  some  of  the  atti- 
tude which  existed  in  the  steel  industry. 
A  statement  was  published  to  the  effect 
that  the  steel  executives  were  Jubilant 
over  the  action  taken  last  evening. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  11 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ilic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
contract  entered  into  between  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  and  the  United  Steel- 
u orkers  of  America  this  past  Friday  gave 
our  Government  and  all  other  objective 
observers  confidence  that  steel  prices 
w  ould  remain  steady.  The  increased  la- 
bor costs — as  a  result  of  the  new  agree- 
ment— do  not  exceed  the  2  ^  to  3  percent 
increase  in  productivity  in  the  industry. 
Production  per  man-hour  will  continue 
to  increase  at  a  rate  adequate  to  cover 
the  added  labor  costs.  These  are  the 
cold,  hard  facts. 

The  nationwide  concern  over  the  in- 
flationary eCTects  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp.'s  price  increases  Is  shared  by  the 


United  Steelworkers  of  America.  I  read 
the  statement  of  Darid  J.  McDonald,  the 
highly  respected  and  re^wnsible  head  of 
that  great  labor  organizatkm: 

I  am  ■urprlaed,  troubled,  and  concerned 
by  the  anzKyunoement  of  United  State*  Steel 
tliat  steel  prices  are  being  Increased  by  fS 
per  ton. 

Tike  Steelworkera  Union  has  never  bar- 
gained with  the  steel  companies  about 
prices — and  It  would  not  do  so  this  year — 
the  decUlon  of  UnltM  States  Steel  Is  Its 
own — not  ours.  We  had  no  understanding 
or  no  discussion  with  the  company  on 
prices — I  was  stirprlBed  by  the  announce- 
ment, nevertheless,  becatise  the  fact  Is  that 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said,  our  settlement  was  entirely  nonlnOa- 
tlonary  and  well  within  the  current  increases 
In  steel  productivity. 

I  am  troubled  by  United  States  Steel's  at- 
tempt to  place  the  blame  for  this  price  In- 
crease upon  the  settlements  which  have  been 
msde  In  the  past  by  United  Steelworkers. 
The  fact  Is  that  since  1958.  the  date  of  the 
Industries'  last  increase,  the  labor  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  steel  has  gone  down,  not 
up,  despite  the  increases  In  wages  and  other 
benefits  which  have  been  negotiated  In  that 
period.  I  am  concerned  by  the  announce- 
ment because  of  the  p>o8slble  effect  of  the 
price  Increase  on  the  Nation's  economy  and 
the  Nation's  position  in  the  world. 

I  renuiin  pleased  with  our  new  labor  agree- 
ment, nevertheless,  and  congratulate  all 
those  who  helped  bring  It  about. 

I  understand  that  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  announced  this  noon  that  it,  too, 
is  increasing  its  prices.  That  action  is 
most  unfortunate. 

It  had  been  hoped— and  I  still  hope- 
that  one  of  the  steel  companies  will  hold 
the  line.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  could 
take  this  action  in  view  of  the  statement 
only  yesterdso'  by  the  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Edmund  P.  Martin,  as  re- 
ported in  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  That  statement  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  should  not  be  any  price 
rise  even  after  the  new  labor  contract 
goes  into  effect  on  July  1.  Mr.  Martin 
said: 

We  should  not  do  anything  to  Increase  our 
costs  If  we  are  to  survive.  We  have  more 
competition  both  domestically  and  from 
foreign  firms.  And  we  need  to  sell  more 
steel. 

•nie  price  rise  flies  squarely  in  the  face 
of  that  statement.  The  price  increase 
will  make  it  ever  more  difficult  for  U.S. 
steel  firms  to  compete  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive international  markets,  such  as 
the  Common  Market  of  Western  Europe, 
the  Japanese  steel  market,  and,  indeed, 
the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  market. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Martin's  remarks  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  why  Beth- 
lehem has  now  decided  to  boost  its  prices 
too.  Why  did  it  switch  signals?  Is 
United  SUtes  Steel's  power  so  great  in 
the  industry  that  it  can,  in  effect,  dictate 
terms  to  its  competitors?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  price  mechanisms  in  the  steel  indus- 
try is  in  order— both  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government 
I  do  hope  and  suggest  that  the  two 
branches  of  our  Government  arrive  at  a 
common  policy  and  agreed  to  upon  pro- 
cedure for  any  such  inquiry.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  immediate  consultation  be- 


tween the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
fCHrtifies  what  I  said  a  momoit  ago  about 
the  competitive  position  ot  American 
steel  in  the  world  markets.  The  price 
increase  will  weaken  Ameiicals  economic 
position  abroad.  I  repeat  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  steel  companies  does  a  dis- 
service to  our  Nation.  It  does  a  dis- 
service to  our  economy,  and  the  effect  of 
the  steel  price  rise  will  be  reflected  in 
the  price  of  automobiles  and  refrigera- 
tors, building  construction,  and  durable 
goods. 

Moreover,  the  increase  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  defense  budget  of  our  Na- 
tion. A  few  moments  ago  there  occurred 
the  third  reading  of  a  hill  that  would 
authorize  the  procurement  of  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  military  hardware.  The 
$6  a  ton  increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
will  mean  that  the  procurement  of  the 
planes,  missiles,  and  naval  ships  that  is 
bo  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  be  cut  back.  It  will  liave  the 
effect  of  unilateral  disarmament  by  the 
steel  industry.  The  taxpayer  and  the 
Nation  are  being  hurt. 

We  were  about  to  authorize — and  we 
shall  today  authorize — the  expenditure 
of  many  billions  of  dollars  in  military 
hardware  based  upon  prices  that  were 
supposed  to  remain  stable  and  steady. 
Today  those  prices  go  up.  Therefore, 
authorization  of  today  will  not  provide 
the  number  of  planes,  missiles,  rockets, 
submarines,  aircraft  carriers,  and  the 
other  items  of  military  hardware  that 
we  had  been  contemplating.  In  other 
words,  we  have  already  taken  a  cut  in  the 
measure  that  was  brought  here  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell], 
not  by  an  action  of  the  Congress,  but 
by  the  action  of  some  powerful  corpora- 
tions of  our  country. 

I  recognize  that  a  corporation  has  a 
right  to  set  the  price  of  its  commodity. 
But  I  also  recognize  that  these  same 
companies  have  a  responsibility  to  enter 
into  open  c(xnpetition.  I  am  amazed 
to  find  that  one  company  could  an- 
nounce only  yesterday  that  it  wants  no 
rise  In  the  steel  price — that  a  rise  in  the 
steel  price  would  be  unnecessary,  un- 
desirable, and  injurious  to  our  Nation 
in  the  world  markets — and  only  34  hours 
later,  after  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
announces  an  increase  of  $6  per  ton  in 
the  price  of  steel,  that  company — one  of 
the  so-called  competitive  companies — 
automatically  announces  another  $6 
increase. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  not  unusual,  is  it, 
that  the  satellites  of  the  Kremlin  some- 
times find  themselves  reversed  overnight 
without  any  fair  warning?  Would  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  see  any  paral- 
lels in  this  circumstance? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
a  disservice  to  any  of  our  private  com- 
panies. I  wish  only  to  say  that  it  is  very 
disturbing  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota to  see  companies  that  say  they 
represent  free  and  competitive  enterprise 
follow  the  leader  like  sheep. 
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I  appeal  to  one  of  the  steel  companies 
to  demonstrate  its  independence  and  its 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
by  maintaining  the  old  price.  It  was 
quite  obvious  that  only  yesterday^ne  of 
the  larger  companies  thought  it  was  not 
necessary  to  increase  the  price.  But  the 
price  was  increased  as  soon  as  the  steel 
companies  had  arrived  at  an  agreement 
with  the  union  and  representatives  of 
every  local  union  had  sifBxed  their  signa- 
tures, then,  though  there  have  been 
hearings  on  the  tax  bill,  without  warn- 
ing to  the  Congress,  the  President,  or 
anyone  else,  and  without  even  any  pub- 
lic discussion  or.  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, any  private  discussion,  the  price 
was  increased. 

A  few  days  ago  I  sat  in  my  office  with 
representatives  of  the  largest  steel  cor- 
poration in  the  United  States — the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  There  was  no 
indication  of  the  action  announced  to- 
day as  we  discussed  the  possibility  of 
Investment  in  large  taconite  plants  in 
northern  Minnesota,  and  in  iron  ore 
reducing  plants. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
had  indicated  to  the  American  people — 
and  he  had  a  right  to  do  so — that  the 
recent  agreement  was  nonuiflationary. 
If  it  was  noninflationary.  there  was  no 
reason  for  anyone  to  suiticipate  a  price 
Increase. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  not  the  assistant 
majority  leader  agree  that  the  tasks  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
really  complicated  when  we  are  up- 
braided for  Government's  concern  with 
relation  to  the  operations  of  business? 

Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  busi- 
ness can  regulate  itself  and  that  busi- 
ness has  a  new  social  responsibility 
Then  we  are  confronted  with  a  develop- 
ment, without  warning,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
of  $6  per  ton.  We  are  rolled  back,  heav- 
en knows  how  far.  in  our  attempts  to 
keep  the  self -regulatory  strength  of  our 
private  interprise  system  operating  suc- 
cessfully in  our  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  United  States  Steel  has  done  a  dis- 
service to  the  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy of  America  in  acting  in  the  way  it 
has.  at  a  time  when  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  from  the  business  consumer  s 
and  Government  point  of  view  to  arrive 
at  a  stabilization  of  our  economy 

I  wish  to  join  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  dismay.  If  there  is  a 
strong  four-syllable  word  to  describe 
our  being  fed  up  with  this  kind  of  con- 
dition, it  can  be  inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  to  make  the  system  work,  we  must 
have  from  business  itself  a  willingness 
to  keep  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility 
with  respect  to  price  holding  and  price 
stabilizing  in  our  economy  The  steel 
companies  have  failed  us  in  that  regard 
at  this  time.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 

Mr.  BARTLETT. 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  words  that  I  should  like  to  have  used. 

This  morning's  newspaper  stated  that 
the  wage  increase  amounted  to  2'^  per- 


I  yield 

My  thoughts  were 


cent  and  the  price  increase  amounted 
to  3 '2  percent.  That  would  imply  that 
every  time  the  steel  companies  pay  extra 
wages,  they  make  more  profits.  We  know 
that  that  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  long 
run  because  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns. 

I  wish  to  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Oee  1  in  his  statement  that  this  us  a  dam- 
aging blow  to  the  free  economy  system 
I  think  it  is  irresponsibility  run  wild  It 
is  true  that  these  corporations  have  an 
obligation  to  their  stockholders,  but  they 
have  an  even  greater  and  deeper  obli- 
gation to  the  Nation. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  yield 

Mr.  HART  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  during  his  period 
of  service  in  the  Senate  know  him  to  be 
a  man  of  temperate  judgment,  discipline. 
and  restraint,  a  man  of  eloquence  and 
great  courage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ticker  tape  summary  of  the  President's 
statement  on  this  .subject  at  his  press 
conference  today,  which  has  come  over 
the  new.s  wires,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
RECORn  at  thi.s  point 

Th>'re  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Reco-id,  as  foUow.s 

Wa!-hingt')N  — Pre.sideiit  Kennedy  said  U>- 
day  tl»e  steel  price  increaae  announced  by 
major  pnxlucers  was  wholly  unjustifiable' 
and  "  rrespon.slble  defiance"  of  the  Nathm  s 
Interest* 

Kenne<ly  denounced  price  rl.sen  by  United 
-States  Steel  Corp  and  the  other  firms  at 
the  opening  of  his  televised  news  c. inference 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
increa.-jes  were     simultaneous  and  Identical   " 

The  Chief  Executive  appeared  to  be  In  a 
grim  rKKKl  as  he  read  his  statement  to  news- 
men .Speaking  In  deliberate  stern  tones  he 
charged  that  a  tiny  handful  of  steel  execu- 
tives '  had  acted  in  pursuit  of  private  power 
and  p.-ofit  and  had  shown  u'.ter  contempt 
for  Ihi-  interests  of  185  million  <jther  Ameri- 
cans  " 

He  said  they  had  done  this  at  a  time  when 
the    American    people    were    being    asked    for 
restraint  and  sacrifice   ' 

The  President  said  the  steel  price  rise  came 
In  a  '  -lerloUfl  time  in  the  Nation's  history" 
when  the  United  States  faces  grave  crises 
In  Berlin  and  southeast  Asia  '  and  also  is 
seeking    recovery    from    economic    instability 

He  also  said  it  came  at  a  time  when  we 
are  asking  reservists  to  leave  their  homes 
and  families  "  and  when  servicemen  are  risk- 
ing th.'lr  lives  "  He  said  that  four  Ameri- 
cans had  been  killed  in  the  last  2  days  In 
South  Vietnam 

Kennedy  said  that  If  the  stee!  price  in- 
crease Is  imitated  by  the  indu.stry  Instead 
of  being  rescinded.  "  it  would  increase  the 
cost  of  homes  automobiles  appliances,  and 
other   (jtKXls   for  every   American    family 

He  s.ild  It  also  would  increase  the  cost  of 
machlr.ery  and  UmXs  for  bualnesamen  and 
farmers,  would  handicap  our  efTorts  to  pre- 
vent ar  inflationary  spiral."  and  would  make 
It  morr  dlfUcult  for  American  goods  to  com- 
pete In  foreign  markets  " 

Moreover,  he  said.  Defen.se  .Secretary  Mc- 
Namar:i  had  Informed  him  t<Klay  the  steel 
price  rise  would  add  $1  billion  to  the  co«t 
of  our  defenses  at  a  time  when  every  dollar 
Is  needed  for  national  security    ' 

Within  less  than  24  hours  after  United 
States  Steel   Corp  .   the   Nation  s   largest   pro- 


ducer announced  a  t6-a-ton  Increase,  the 
other  major  firms  followed  suit  Bethlehem 
Steel  the  No  2  producer,  was  the  first  to 
fall  In  line  Jones  &  Laughltn  Steel  Corp 
and   Republic  Steel  Corp    were  next. 

The  President  said  that  price  and  wage 
decisions  In  this  country  were  made  freely 
by  the  parties  Involved 

But  he  added,  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  higher  sense  of  business 
res})onslblllty  for  the  Nation's  welfare  than 
some  of  the  steel   firms  have  displayed 

He  recalled  that  he  had  told  the  Nation 
not  to  ask  what  Its  Government  could  do 
for  It  but  rather  how  It  could  assist  the 
national  welfare 

■  I  asked  the  steel  companies  the  same 
question  and  In  the  last  34  hours  we  had 
the  answer  '  he  said.  In  his  prepared  re- 
marks (jn  the  steel  price  boost 

Mr  HART  I  believe  this  should 
cau.se  us  nil  to  think,  including  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  leadership 

I  was  privileged  to  sit  as  a  memt>er  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  some 
time  ago  when  we  heard  Roger  BlouKh 
testify  in  opposition  to  a  bill  then  pend- 
ing t)efore  the  committee  which  would 
have  required  pre-price-rlse  notification 
whenever  a  basic  industry  Intended  to 
change  prices 

I  believe  it  would  have  required  an 
industry  to  file  this  notice  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  about  30  to  40 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
price  increase. 

Would  not  Mr  Roner  Blough  be  in  a 
much  stronger  position  if  he  had  com- 
plied with  a  law  such  as  the  one  that 
was  piopostKl^  He  would  not  have 
dumped  us  over  the  cliff  or  run  us  down 
the  path  which  we  t)elieve  we  have  been 
treadinn  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had 
liieat  re.servation  about  the  wisdom  of 
enacting  that  bill 

Surely.  In  the  light  of  events  of  the 
last  24  hours,  I  believe  that  somehow  or 
other  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
tx'  bm  enough  to  develop  an  instrument 
whereby  the  voice  of  the  corvsumer  in 
America  can  be  heard,  whether  it  is  in 
the  White  House,  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
sumer council,  or  at  the  Cabinet  level. 
Surely  we  ouRht  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a 
reasonably  objective  source  for  that 
information 

We  are  reacting  somewhat  emotionally 
ourselves  Perhaps  we  are  reflecting 
some  of  the  frustration  we  feel  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  this  kind  of 
information  If  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  big  enough  to  defend 
freedom,  it  ought  to  be  wise  enough  to 
develop  a  device  which  will  let  the 
consumer  be  heard  on  this  subject. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  very  effective  address 
made  by  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Humphrey  1.  I  particularly 
agree  with  him  in  his  statement  that 
this  was  an  example  of  grossly  irrespon- 
sible management  leadership,  and  that 
it  IS  a  great  misfortune  to  this  Nation, 
as  we  struggle  to  walk  the  path  between 
the  alU'rnative  cliffs  of  inflation  and  de- 
pression, to  have  an  industry  which  is 
as  basic  as  is  steel,  suddenly,  without 
warning,      and      without     justification, 
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throw  this  bombshell  Into  our  very  deli- 
cately poised  economy. 

At  this  time,  certainly  the  protection 
of  the  stockholder  Is  of  vlUl  Importance. 
but  the  protection  of  this  Nation,  our 
iK-onomy.  and  our  foreign  markets,  by 
stabilizing  the  prices  of  millions  of  Items 
made  from  steel  are  also  of  great  impor- 

Liincc 

I  have  seen  no  Justification,  and  the 
committees  of  Congress  have  foimd 
none,  for  the  rise  of  $6  per  ton  In  the 
price  of  steel. 

During  the  war,  when  we  had  price 
control,  when  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  were  diimped  into  the  war  ef- 
fort, the  basic  price  line  that  had  to  be 
held  was  steel.  On  wages  the  formula 
was  •  htUe  steel."  The  price  line  was 
held  after  we  had  acquired  this  firm 
control  of  the  price  of  steel.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  cost  of  llvlrxg  showed  practically 
no  escalation.  It  did  not  show  any  until 
prices  ^'ere  prematurely  decontrolled. 

I  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry will  not  be  misled  or  stampeded 
iiiio  imitating  this  very  bad  move  on  the 
part  of  United  States  Steel,  a  move 
which  is  dangerous  to  this  Nation's 
economy,  and  follow,  sheep-like,  the  ex- 
ample of  a  compsny  that  apparently 
has  little  respect  for  efforts  to  control 
inflation  but.  Instead,  is  steaming  full 
si)eed  ahead  Into  those  very  waters  that 
endanger  our  economy. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Exhibit  1 
'  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11,  19621 
Im  Rr.Asi  A  Blow  roa  WHmc  House — Admin- 
istration   Had    SouaHT    To    Ba«    Rbx — 
Union    Aid    la    "Sh jCkkd    and   BmstusKa" 

(By  Richard  B.  Uooney) 
Washington,      Aprtl      10. — Administration 
officials  were  stunned  by  tonight's  news  that 
United  States  Steel  wa«  raUlng  its  prices. 

They  regarded  the  announcement  from 
Pittsburgh  as  a  frustmUng  end  to  a  long  and 
h.ird  eflort  by  President  Kennedy  and  hU 
principal  lieutenants  to  get  this  key  indus- 
try to  hold  the  price  line. 

There  was  no  immediate  on-the-record 
statement  about  the  Increase  from  the 
White  House  or  any  other  source.  But  one 
ranking  offlclal,  hearing  the  news  from  a  re- 
porter, responded  wltli  an  Invective. 

Senator  Esm  KKraxrvxa,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  who  began  an  investigation  of 
the  Industry  by  his  .\ntltrust  and  Bionop- 
oly  subcommittee  3  diys  after  the  last  gen- 
eral price  Increase  Ir.  1968,  likewise  with- 
held conunent  tonight . 

UNION    SOUaCSE    BHOCKSD 

In  Pittsburgh.  Unltod  Steelworkers  Union 
si\irces  indicated  prhately  that  they  were 
•  shocked  and  surprise*!"  by  the  Increase,  but 
did  not  want  to  enga«$e  In  a  public  quarrel 
with  United  States  8tt«l. 

Word  had  clrculatetl  within  the  adminis- 
tration In  recent  days  that  one  of  the  small- 
er steel  companies  wa.»  preparing  to  raise  Its 
prices  Presumably  the  administration 
moved  In  as  it  has  on  the  Industry  and  the 
union  for  almost  a  year  now — urging  re- 
straint. 

The  admlnUtratlon  feels  that  steel  prices 
and  wages  have  been  a  major  factor  In  gen- 
eral price  and  wage  trends  In  recent  years. 
a  direct  factor  In  tlie  cost  of  the  many 
things  that  are  made  of  steel  and  an  In- 
direct factor  setting  r  pattern  for  other  In- 
dustries and  unions. 

The  admlnUtratlon  started  last  spring  to 
put   pressure  on  the   Industry   to   bold  the 


price  line  despite  a  wage  Increase  that  was 
scheduled  to  take  effect  In  Octotier. 

Industry  did  hold  the  line,  presumably  as 
a  result  of  the  public  pressure  from  the  ad- 
ministration, combined  with  such  other 
factors  %M  foreign  competition,  slack  busi- 
ness, and  the  President's  open  promise  to 
help  the  Industry  resist  excessive  new  wage 
demands  when  the  union  contract  came  up 
for  renewal  this  year. 

The  administration's  attention  turned 
then  to  the  wage  negotiations.  The  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Kconomlc  Advisers  pub- 
lished guldeposts  for  noninflationary  wage 
and  price  adjustments  in  January  and  the 
President  personally  asked  the  leaders  of  the 
Industry  and  the  union  to  sit  down  and 
arrange  a  new  contract  quickly  without  a 
strike. 

The  new  contract  was  signed  last  Friday, 
3  months  before  the  old  contract  expires. 
The  President,  In  a  letter  to  David  J.  McDon- 
ald, the  union  president,  called  It  "forward 
looking  and  responsible." 

The  new  terms — no  wage  increase  at  all 
for  1  year  and  new  fringe  benefits  costing 
about  10  cents  an  hour — were  "obviously 
noninflationary  and  should  provide  a  solid 
base  for  continued  price  sUbUlty,"  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

SAID    TO   BXTLXCT    PBODUCTTVrTT 

The  administration,  and  labor  authorities 
here,  believed  that  the  settlement  was  within 
the  general  rule  set  by  the  council's  gulde- 
posU.  That  Is,  the  Increase  In  the  Industry's 
labor  costs  would  not  exceed  the  2^  to  3 
percent  upward  trend  of  productivity  In  the 
Industry — the  Increasing  output  per  man 
per  hour. 

In  other  words,  they  believed  that  a  price 
Increase  would  not  be  Justified. 

Assuming  that  the  rest  of  the  Industry  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  Its  biggest  company,  as  It 
usually  does,  there  Is  no  certainty  that  the 
higher  prices  will.  In  themselves,  set  off  a 
round  of  price  Increases  In  other  Industries, 
either  steel-using  Industries  or  nonsteel 
Industries. 

Steel  users  may  add  the  higher  cost  to  the 
prices  of  their  own  products,  as  they  have  on 
past  occasions,  or  they  may  absorb  It.  Non- 
steel  Industries  may  or  may  not  follow  steel's 
example. 

The  disinclination  of  union  sources  to  at- 
tack the  price  Increase  publicly — at  least  for 
the  moment — stemmed  from  their  hope  that 
the  recently  negotiated  labor  contract 
would  usher  in  a  period  of  good  feeling  In 
Industrial  relations  in  the  Industry.  They 
do  not  want  to  disrupt  the  harmony. 

BAD   JX7DOMXNT    SKKN 

Privately,  highly  placed  \mlon  sources  In- 
dicated that  they  felt  the  recent  settlement 
provided  no  reason  for  the  price  Increase  and 
was  "bad  business  Judgment." 

Last  year,  they  said,  there  was  a  gain  In 
output  per  man-hour  In  the  steel  Industry 
of  about  6  percent.  That,  they  said,  wlU 
more  than  offset  the  2.6  percent  Increase  In 
labor  cosU  that  wlU  result  July  1  when  the 
new  contract  terms  take  effect.  Thus,  they 
■aid.  to  raise  prices  by  3.6  percent  simply 
means  that  profit  margins  will  go  up. 

If  the  steel  Industry's  often  expressed  fear 
of  foreign  competition  Is  rooted  In  fact,  a 
price  increase  would  seem  to  be  the  wrong 
move,  the  union  sources  believe. 

There  was  no  Indication  that  the  union 
leados  felt  aggrieved  by  the  Increase.  "It 
was  a  good  settlement  and  a  bad  price  In- 
crease." one  union  source  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11,  19«2] 
Wall  &n«T   Subpbisid— Som  Doubt  Rim 

Can  Risist  OoMPrrrnow  Fbom  Abboad 
(By  Robert  Uetz) 

The  United  States  Steel  Oorp.'s  price  In- 
orease  caught  some  steel  cwnpany  executives 
toy  surprise  last  night,  and  Wall  Street  ana- 


lysts expressed  disbelief  and  questioned 
whether  the  company  could  make  the  rise 
stick. 

A  spokesman  tat  one  major  company,  who 
would  not  t}e  Identified,  said.  "Frankly,  I  was 
surprised." 

William  A.  Steele,  president  of  the  Whee- 
ling Steel  Co..  the  country's  llth  largest  pro- 
ducer, said  that  the  rise  was  long  overdue. 
However,  he  said  that  the  situation  would 
require  some  study  before  he  could  say  what 
his  company  might  do. 

Meanwhile,  a  metals  market  analyst  In  Wall 
Street  said  that  he  could  not  believe  the 
news  and  was  confident  that  the  combined 
factors  of  administration  pressure  and  for- 
eign competition  would  force  the  price  back 
to  the  previous  level. 

One  steel  ccHnpany  executive  took  the  posi- 
tion that  Increased  prices  could  be  made  to 
stick.  "We  have  a  reasonable  market.  It's 
not  good,  but  the  rising  costs  we  face  are 
faced  by  other  competitive  materials." 

Unlike  one  other  analsrst  who  expected  a 
shot  In  the  arm  for  the  ailing  stock  mark*  t, 
tills  analyst  said  the  market  would  need 
much  more  than  that  for  any  significant 
recovery. 

The  other  analyst  In  the  nonferrous  metals 
field  said  that  he  thought  the  market  would 
rise  as  the  price  rise  was  Inflationary.  He 
added  that  the  price  differential  was  not 
sufficiently  large  In  his  opinion  to  cause 
metal  users  to  shift  to  competitive  metals 
such  as  aluminum. 

The  other  companies  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  execu- 
tives were  returning  home  after  a  stock- 
holders' meeting  in  Wilmington,  Del.  At  the 
meeting,  the  president.  Edmund  F.  Martin, 
said  there  should  not  be  any  price  rise  even 
after  the  new  labor  contract  goes  into  effect 
on  Jtily  1. 

He  went  on:  "We  should  not  do  anything 
to  Increase  our  costs  If  we  are  to  survive 
We  have  more  ccnnpetltlon  both  domesticaliy 
and  troia.  foreign  firms.  And  we  need  to  sell 
more  steel." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11,  1962) 

Ptttsbubgh,  April  10. — The  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  announced  tonight  an  average 
increase  of  $6  a  ton,  effective  at  midnight. 
Five  days  ago  It  signed  an  administration- 
backed  labor  contract  that  by-passed  a  wage 
Increase  the  first  year  and  was  termed  non- 
Inflatlonary  by  President  Kennedy. 

The  other  memljers  of  the  "Big  11"  steel 
companies  were  expected  to  annoiuice  price 
Increases  soon. 

United  States  Steel,  the  Nation's  No.  1 
producer,  termed  the  Increase  a  catch-up 
adjustment  amounting  to  about  three-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  It  was  the  first  rise  by 
the  company  since  1958. 

The  company  was  the  first  In  basic  steel 
to  sign  a  new  2-year  contract  with  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  The  other 
members  of  the  "Big  11"  quickly  fell  Into 
line  and  signed. 

THBKE   divisions   AmCTBD 

United  States  s;«el  said  the  Increase  would 
affect  all  Its  principal  producU,  as  well  as 
those  of  its  three  operaUng  divisions — Amer- 
ican Steel  &  Wire,  National  Tube,  and 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron. 

A  company  spokesman  said  semifinished 
forging  quality  carbon  steel  would  be  In- 
creased an  average  of  $6  a  ton  to  $104.  Semi- 
finished rerolUng  quaUty  carbon  would  also 
be  Increased  by  that  amount  to  $83.60,  and 
carbon  steel  tul>e  rounds  to  $127.60. 

Leslie  B.  Wortlilngton,  company  president, 
said  that  since  1968  "the  level  of  steel  prices 
has  not  been  Increased,  but  "If  anything, 
has  declined  somewhat."    He  added: 

"This  sltuatton.  in  the  face  of  steadUy 
mounting  production  costs.  wUlch  have  In- 
cluded four  Increases  In  steelworker  wages 
and  ijenefiU  prior  to  the  end  of  last  year. 
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elgn-ouule  Bteel. 

"NvMrttataM.  taklat  Into  aBOOM—  *U  tb« 
oonpetttlv*  tKton  ■■■KHu  tba  XBACtei  for 
■t«el.  w«  have  reluctantly  concluded  that  a 
prlo*  adfoatHkant  can  do  loncar  be 
IB  tiM  Usbt  of  tbe  protfnction  east 
that  Abt*  »■*■   tt  nn:— ry." 

1  aflaet  tto  miyny'a  eartao- 
prodncta.  ttn-mlU  prodHcta.  win  and 
wire  producta.  pipe  aad  tubular  producta. 
and  f  HUB—  ateat. 

The  lalMT  oontraet  Indadaa  a  wa^e  inniing 
elauH  la  Xhm  Moond  faar.  It  la  eatimatad 
that  tt  «1U  ooat   tlie  Induatry   10  ceau  an 


"If  the  producta  of  United  Stataa  Steel  are 
to  ooaapeto  aunfwfuUy  In  tlM  marketplace. 
then  the  planU  and  fadUtlea  which  make 
thoae  pnxlucta  aauat  be  aa  modem  and  eS- 
dant  la  the  low-ooat  mllla  which  abound 
abroad,  and  aa  the  planta  which  turn  out 
coaupatliv  producta  here  at  home,"  Mr 
Worthlncton  aaid. 

"Only  by  generating  the  funda  neceaaary 
to  ka^  these  facllltlea  fully  oonxpetltlve  can 
o\ir  company  continue  to  provide  Ita  cua- 
tomara  with  a  dependable  aource  of  ateel  and 
to  provide  Ita  amployeea  with  dependable 
Joba. 

"But  the  proflta  at  the  company,  aqueezed 
aa  they  have  been  between  rlalng  coeta  and 
declining  prlcea.  are  inadequate  today  to 
perform  this  rltal  function." 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Tlmea,  Apr  11.  1962] 
iMDoamr  inan^irr 

PrrrsaTTaeH,  AprU  10.— There  waa  apparent 
lubUatlon  «'»»""g  ateal  executives  tonight 
over  the  nneapectad  announcement  of 
United  Stataa  Stsol'a  price  Incraaae. 

The  action  appeared  to  have  taken  other 
prodnoera  by  surprise,  although  many  had 
bean  reported  oonddertng  auch  a  atep  in 
Tisw  at  the  rsoent  wage  asttlement. 

Steel  anthorltlea  estimated  that  the  set- 
tlement would  cost  the  Industry  9150  mil- 
lion, despite  stateeaenta  by  President 
Kennedy  and  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg that  It  waa  nonlnflatlonary  and  would 
not  neceasltate  a  price  Increase 

David  J.  McDonald,  head  of  the  United 
Steelworken.  waa  unavailable  for  comment. 
Other  union  ofQclals  declined  to  laaue  sUte- 
menta. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Jonea  &  Laiighln 
Steel  Corp..  the  Nation's  fourth  largest  pro- 
ducer, aald  the  company  would  have  to  study 
the  new  United  States  Steel  price  schedule 
before  commenting. 

The  Plttabnrgh  Steel  Co  .  one  of  the  largest 
Independenta.  aald  It  would  likely  comment 
tomorrow.  A  company  official  observed  that 
a  price  Increase  had  been  overdue,  not  necea- 
■arlly  because  of  the  new  settlement,  he 
added,  but  because  there  had  been  no  com- 
pensating Increase  to  offset  the  40  cents  an 
hour  coat  of  the  80-month  labor  contract 
arrived  at  in  January  !•<» 

A  spokesman  for  Allegheny-Ludlum.  pro- 
ducer of  apeclalty  ateel.  decUiwd  to  com- 
anent.  Hs  noted  that  the  company  would 
not  atart  negotiating  for  a  new  union  agree- 
ment untU  May  1. 


[Prom   the  New  York  Tlmea.  Apr    U.   19621 
Tbt  or  UwmBD  STAras  Stksl's  SraTSMXirr  oi« 


Since  OUT  last  overaH  adjustment  In  the 
summer  of  Itse,  the  level  of  steel  \n  Icea 
haa  not  been  Increased  bnt.  If  anything  has 
declined  somewhat.  This  sltnatlon.  In  the 
face  of  steadily  mounting  prod\tction  ooeta 
which  have  Included  four  Increases  In  steel- 
worker  wages  and  benefits  prior  to  the  end 
of  last  year,  has  been  due  to  the  competitive 
pressures  from  domestic  producers  and  from 
Imports  of  foreign-made  ateel  aa  well  aa  from 
other  materials  which  are  used  aa  substi- 
tutes for  steel. 


evsrlty  ot  theee  cocnpetlttve 
has  not  dlaslnlehcd;  and  to  their  innuenos 

ay  be  attrttouted  tks  fao«  that  ths  partial 
-Bp  adJnstBant  aanouaasd  today  Is 
sntaBtantlaliy  laaa  than  the  cost  Ingeesaa 
whleti  hHve  aJrnerty  ooeurred  ataos  1868.  with- 
out taking  into  oonatderatioD  ths  additional 
eosU  wtUch  will  result  from  the  new  labor 
agreemeats  which  hecnme  effective  next 
July  1. 

Never 'Jieleea,  taking  Into  account  all  the 
oooapetldve  factors  aflecUng  the  market  for 
ateel,  wu  hav«  reluctantly  concluded  that  a 
okodeaC  prlos  adjustment  can  no  lunger  be 
avoided  In  the  light  a<  the  production  cost 
Increases  that  have  saa^te  It  neceaaary. 


nt  Juat 


If  the  producta  of  United  States  Steel  are 
to  comjiete  succeasfuUy  In  the  marketplace, 
then  t^e  planta  and  facllltlea  which  make 
those  producta  most  be  as  modern  and  efll- 
dent  ai  the  low-cost  mllla  which  abound 
abroad  and  as  the  plants  which  turn  out 
compet  ng  producta  here  at  home  Only  by 
generating  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  these 
facilities  fully  competitive  can  our  company 
continue  to  provide  Its  cusiomera  with  a 
depend  ible  aouroe  of  steel,  and  to  provide 
Its  employees  with  dependable  Jobs.  But  the 
profits  of  the  c  impany — squeezed  as  they 
have  b««n  betweeii  rising  oosta  and  decUnitig 
prices — are  inadequate  today  to  perform  this 
vital  function. 

Our  uinual  rejxjrt.  published  last  month, 
shows  clearly  the  effect  of  this  squeeze 

In  3  years  since  the  end  of  1958.  United 
Statea  Steel  has  spent  »1.185  million  for 
moderr.lz\tlon  and  replacement  of  facilities 
and  fo'  the  develupment  of  new  sources  of 
raw  m  itenals  Internally,  there  were  only 
two  sources  from  which  this  mnn'7  could 
come  depreciation  and  reinvested  profit 
Depreciation  In  these  years  amounted  to  $610 
mllllor:  and  reinvested  profit,  $187  million  — 
or.  together,  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  sum  required  So  after  using  all  the 
Income  available  from  operatlona,  u-e  had 
to  make  up  the  difference  of  $388  million  out 
of  borruwings  from  the  public  In  fact,  dtrr- 
Ing  t^e  period  195»«1,  we  have  actually 
borromed  a  total  of  $900  million  to  provide 
for  present  and  future  needs  And  this 
must  be  repaid  out  of  proflta  that  have 
not  ye:  been  earned,  and  will  not  be  earned 
for  sorie  years  to  come 

During  these  3  year*,  moreover.  United 
States  Steel's  profits  have  dropped  to  the 
lowest  levels  since  l»52;  while  reinvested 
profit  -which  Is  all  the  profit  there  Is  to  be 
plowed  back  In  the  bustnesa  after  payn^ent 
of  dividends — has  de<Hllned  from  $115  million 
in  1951  to  less  than  $S  million  last  year  Tet 
the  d.vidend  rate  baa  not  been  increased 
In  mere  than  5  years,  although  there  have 
been  {.even  general  Increases  in  employment 
costs  (hiring  this  Interval 

aiaiMC  COSTS  cins 

Thlf  squeeze,  which  has  thus  dried  up  a 
major  aource  of  the  funda  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  eSdency  of  our  plants 
and  facilities,  has  resulted  Inevitably  from 
the  continual  rlae  In  cc«ts  over  a  period  of 
almost  4  years,  with  no  offsetting  improve- 
ment m  prices. 

Slnx  the  last  general  prloe  adjustment  in 
1958,  there  have  been  a  number  of  Increaaee 
In  the  cost  of  ptroducts  and  aervloee  pur- 
ch£iseJ  by  the  corftoratlon .  In  State  and  lo- 
cal tf.aes,  and  in  other  expenses,  lociudlng 
mterfst  on  the  money  we  have  had  to  bor- 
row— an  Item  which  has  Jumped  from  $11,- 
500.0(0  In  1956  to  nearly  $30  mlUlon  lu  1961. 

And  from  1958  through  1961,  there  have 
been  Industrywide  Increases  In  steel  worker 
waget  and  benefits  on  lour  occaaluna 
amounting  to  about  40  cents  an  hour,  and 
also  Increases  In  employment  costs  for  oth- 
er employees  These  perslstenl  Increases 
have  added  several  hundred  million  dollars 
to  the  employment  oosta  of  United  States 
Steel,    without    regard    to    future    costs    re- 


sulting from  the  new  labor 
negotiated. 

In  all.  we  have  experienced  a  net  Increase 
of  about  8  percent  in  our  oosta  over  thla 
peilod  despite  cost  reductions  «Mch  have 
been  effected  through  the  use  of  new,  more 
eMclent  facilities.  Improved  teehidquea  and 
better  raw  materials.  Oomparad  with  thla 
net  Increase  of  $  percent,  the  prloe  Increase 
of  3'^  percent  announced  today  clearly  falls 
considerably  abort  of  the  amount  needed  to 
restore  even  the  coat-price  relationship  In 
the  low  production  year  of  1058. 

ADOS  TO  coMprrmoM 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  we  have  given 
full  consideration,  of  course,  to  the  tact  that 
any  price  Increase  which  comes,  as  this  does, 
at  a  time  when  foreign -mads  steels  are  al- 
ready underselling  ours  In  a  number  of  prod- 
uct lines,  will  add — temporarily,  at  least — 
to  the  competitive  dlfflcultles  wtalcfa  we  are 
now  experiencing.  But  the  preeent  |Mice 
level  cannot  be  maintained  any  Umger  when 
our  problems  are  viewed  In  long-range  per- 
spective. Por  the  long  pall  a  atroag.  profit- 
able company  is  ths  only  Insurance  that 
formidable  competition  can  be  met  and  that 
the  necessary  lower  costs  to  meet  that  com- 
petition win  be  assured.  ' 

Only  through  profits  can  a  company  Im- 
prove its  oompetltlve  potential  thiough  bet- 
ter equipment  and  throwigh  expanded 
research.  On  this  latter  pheee  we  are  con- 
stantly developing  lighter,  stronger  ateets 
which — ton  for  ton — will  do  more  work  and 
go  much  farther  than  the  steels  that  were 
previously  available  on  the  market.  They 
thus  give  the  customer  considerably  more 
vahie  jier  dollar  of  cost.  As  more  and  more 
of  theee  rtew  steels  oome  from  our  labor  a - 
torle.n.  therefore,  our  abtUty  to  compete 
should  steadily  improve.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  new  steels  can  only  be  supported 
by  profits  or  the  hope  of  proflta. 

The  financial  resources  aupportlng  con- 
tinuous research  and  resultant  new  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  those  supporting  new  equip- 
ment, are  therefore  vitaU  In  this  oompetltlve 
situation — vital  not  alone  to  the  company 
and  Its  employees,  but  to  our  International 
balance  of  paynksnta,  the  value  of  our  dol- 
lar, and  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
Nation  as  well. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CIVIL  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  the  present  crisis  In  civil 
air  transportation.  We  are  appaiiently 
ccming  to  the  threshold  o/  (otai  monop- 
oly. Whht  can  be  done  is  a  matter  iar 
discussion,  but  flrst  I  should  Uke  to  pre- 
sent the  relerant  facts  relattng  to  the 
plight  of  the  8up>pl«nental  air  carriers. 
These  are  the  carriers  which  can  provide 
viul  and  stimulating  competition  to  the 
major  airlines  at  many  points  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  question  of  a  proper  place  for  the 
supplemental  carriers  has  been  one 
winch  has  been  before  the  Ck)ncress  for 
a  long  time,  and  is  now  the  subject  of 
legislation  in  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MoNRONKYl.  They  have 
written  a  bill.  8.  19«9;  the  Senate  ver- 
sion if  retained  in  its  entirety  has  con- 
siderable merit;  the  House  version  (H.R. 
7318>  would  impose  economic  starva- 
tion on  the  independent  airlines.  As 
the  Senate  and  House  eooferees  reoume 
their  deiiberaUons  on  this  iegialation  it 
is  devouUy  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate 
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version  may  be  retained.  But  there  la 
a  much  broader  Issue  here  than  that  cov- 
ered by  S.  1969.  It  is  the  Issue  of  the 
elimination  of  competition  and  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  the  air- 
line Industry. 

Mr  President,  I  wiint  to  make  It  am- 
ply clear  that  I  am  not  making  a  case 
for  those  whose  sole  purpose  is  exploit- 
ing the  public  and  those  who  have  been 
( haracterized  as  "fly  by  night  opera- 
tors." We  are  not  interested  in  them. 
We  are  interested  and  deeply  concerned 
with  those  carriers  who  have  made  an 
earnest  and  conscientious  effort  to  pro- 
vide sound  public  service  and  who  have 
established  a  record  In  safety  and  In 
service  which  in  many  ways  excels  that 
of  the  grandfather  carriers. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  speak  for  or  against  any 
particular  carrier.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  a  psu-ticular  aviation  organization 
or  corporation.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
special  role  which  the  Independents  play 
and  with  the  need  for  competitive  fac- 
tors 

We  have  the  picture  of  the  aviation 
industry  arriving  at  a  state  of  total  mo- 
nopoly, coming  to  this  state  through 
tho  machinations  of  the  major  trunk  car- 
riers. A  pliant  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  historically  responded  to  their  bid- 
ding, and  has  functioned  as  their  pro- 
tector and  devout  champion  over  the 
years.  While  this  does  not  characterize 
the  present  Board,  its  predecessors  hold 
a  large  measure  of  responsibility — the 
record  is  full  of  their  mistakes  of  com- 
mission and  omission.  It  seems  that  the 
present  CAB  majority  must  struggle  with 
a  series  of  problems  which  It  has  Inher- 
ited, plus  a  lack  of  confidence  which 
predecessors  have  transmitted  to  the 
present  agency. 

This  is  an  industry  which  is  less  than 
25  years  old  in  its  organized  form — the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was  only  passed 
in  1938. 

And  it  is  this  which  most  gravely  con- 
cerns me— that  we  may  be  witnessing 
the  last  act  in  the  closing  of  the  sky 
to  free  enterprise,  and  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  airways  to  certain  gi- 
^' an  tic  corporate  combinations,  who  exert 
their  economic  power  through  the  mag- 
nitude of  loans  to  the  airlines  and 
through  interlocking  directorates  be- 
tween the  lenders  and  the  operating 
companies. 

What  are  the  stakes  involved  should 
these  independents  be  banished,  either 
by  punitive  legislation,  or  by  economic 
res-'ulations  contrived  to  do  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Small 
Bu.siness  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  once  de- 
scribed as  "strangulation  by  regulation?" 
See  Congressional  Record,  June  25, 
1958. 

Should  these  supplemental  carriers  be 
eliminated,  or  starved  to  death,  damage 
will  be  done  to  five  significant  areas. 
First,  to  our  military  security;  second,  to 
the  consumer,  the  traveling  public;  third, 
to  the  major  airlines ;  fourth,  to  the  small 
businessmen  who  own.  operate  and  even 
sometimes  fly  these  planes;  and  fifth,  to 
our  overall  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
public  morality. 


On  the  question  of  national  security; 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Theodore  Hardeen.  Jr., 
the  Admtiilstrator  of  the  Defense  Air 
Transportation  Administration,  asking 
him  exactly  what  the  role  of  the  supple- 
mental carriers  was  in  relation  to  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet.  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Hardeen 's  reply : 

The  supplemental  air  carriers,  Including 
former  nonscbeduled  carriers  now  certifi- 
cated as  cargo  airlines,  have  96  cargo  aircraft 
allocated  to  the  current  CRAF,  or  62  percent 
of  the  total  of  166  cargo  aircraft  In  the 
allocation.  In  terms  of  airlift  capability, 
these  96  aircraft  represent  62  percent  of  the 
aUocated  cargo  capablUty.  The  remaining 
60  cargo  aircraft  allocated,  representing  38 
percent  of  the  capability,  are  allocated  from 
carriers  which  have  always  been  In  the 
scheduled  category.  The  passenger  require- 
ments for  CRAP  are  being  currently  met  100 
percent  by  scheduled  carriers.  (Letter  of 
Mar.  16.  l»ea,  addressed  by  Theodore  Har- 
deen, Jr.,  to  Senator  Moess.) 

It  is  one  of  the  brightest  memories  in 
the  history  of  all  aviation  to  recall  what 
these  independent  and  nonsubsidized 
airlines  did  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
and  Korean  airlifts.  They  were  still  a 
very  young  group  at  the  time  of  the  Ber- 
lin airlift.  They  borrowed  money  to 
acquire  equipment,  and  carried  over  25 
percent  of  the  commercial  tonnage  into 
that  beleaguered  city,  flying  right  along- 
side the  American  and  allied  mUitary 
craft.  In  Korea  they  carried  over  50 
percent  of  the  commercial  cargo.  They 
not  oniy  comprised  a  potent  airlift,  they 
were  ready  to  do  the  job  and  did  it  well. 
These  strategic  situations,  occurring 
in  the  postwar  world,  proved  the  neces- 
sity for  a  speedy  means  of  delivering 
cargo  and  personnel  to  a  great  distance. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  then  a  Congressman, 
introduced  his  air  merchant  marine  bill 
In  1949  to  authorize  an  adequate  airlift 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  air- 
craft suitable  for  heavy  transport  mis- 
sions. His  proposals  and  other  plans  to 
fill  the  logistical  gap  in  air  capacity  were 
opposed  by  the  major  airlines  on  the 
groimds  that  such  programs  would  con- 
stitute an  unnecessary  intrusion  into  the 
field  of  private  enterprise. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  private  objections 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  inde- 
pendent competitors  had  penetrated  the 
military  procurement  field,  providing  one 
of  the  greatest  bargains  to  the  military 
at  2.7  cents  per  passenger  mile,  and 
bringing  prices  in  line  with  costs. 

Instead  of  an  air  merchant  marine 
bill,  Mr.  James  H.  Douglas,  an  official  of 
American  Ah-lines,  came  up  with  the 
CRAP  plan  whereby  carriers  could  qual- 
ify their  commercial  aircraft  for  emer- 
gency military  service.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  at  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Douglas'  own  American  Air- 
lines has  no  planes  at  the  disposal  of 
CRAP,  whereas  the  all-cargo  and  the 
supplemental  carriers  presently  supply 
62  percent  of  the  CRAP  capability  for 
cargo  airlift. 

Eliminate  these  supplementals  and  you 
break  the  backbone  of  the  CRAP  cargo 
reserve.  One  wonders  if  equipment  used 
on  champagne  fiights  would  be  ready  and 
the  pilots  suitable  should  we  need  ex- 
panded airlift  to  Vietnam,  or  any  other 


distant  spot.  The  Lebanon  experience 
was  a  poor  one  for  airlift;  and  since  then, 
and  during  the  sheltered  years  follow- 
ing, the  big  airlines  have  put  on  a  lot  of 
weight  that  is  not  muscle. 

The  second  consideration,  is  low-cost 
air  transportation.  During  the  fifties 
when  the  so-called  nonskeds  were 
fiourishing  in  general  passenger  trans- 
portation, the  major  airlines  were  forced 
to  provide  coach  service  and  reduce  their 
fares.  The  consequence  was  astoimding. 
The  major  carriers,  instead  of  suffering 
financially,  as  they  predicted,  turned 
around  and  became  healthy,  and  were 
weaned  away  from  subsidy. 

Then  what  happened?  In  1957  the 
CAB  finally  grounded  Trans-American 
Airlines,  the  largest  and  most  successful 
of  the  pioneer  independents.  The  charge 
was  violation  of  the  CAB's  economic 
regulations.  These  regulations  were  an 
attempt  to  eliminate,  very  effectively, 
the  independent  competitors  by  a  pro- 
cedure which,  according  to  the  CAB's 
once-secret  Goodkind  memorandum, 
would  "not  lay  the  Board  open  to  criti- 
cism of  stamping  out,  without  due 
process,  these  carriers." 

The  apparent  reason  for  eliminating 
Trans-American  was  noted  by  Senator 
Sparkman  at  the  time:  they  had  fiown 
too  many  people  too  economically,  too 
frequently,  with  perfect  safety,  without 
any  subsidy,  and  had  made  money  at 
the  time  when  the  subsidized  grand- 
fathers were  losing  money.  It  had  di- 
verted no  passengers,  it  had  helped  open 
new  markets  and  pioneered  profitable 
irmovations  for  the  industry,  but  it  had 
committed  the  most  unpardonable 
crime — it  had  embarrassed  the  autocrats 
of  the  sky.  For  this  it  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed. This  was  the  pattern  which 
Senator  Sparkman  recounted  to  the 
Senate  on  June  25, 1958: 

As  each  of  the  new,  vetwtm-owned  post- 
war Independent  carriers  grew  and  flourished 
Ui  the  new  coach  market  which  they  pio- 
neered. It  was  systematically  grounded  by 
CAB  edict.  The  carriers  were  charged  with 
violations  of  special  regulations  devised,  as 
our  committee  revealed,  as  a  checkreln  on 
their  existence.  These  economic  regulations 
were  so  Ingenious  that  compliance  waa  eco- 
nomically unfeasible,  and  defiance  legally 
Impossible.  Our  committee  repeatedly 
warned  that  this  CAB  policy  of  strangulation 
by  regulation  would  ultimately  have  dire 
consequences.  We  felt  that  the  industry, 
the  traveling  public,  and  the  Gtovernment 
would  ultimately  pay  dearly  for  the  restric- 
tive policies  which  had  become  CAB  doctrine. 
The  courts  cotild  not  go  Into  the  economic 
doctrines,  but  merely  the  procedittal  ques- 
tions, and  here  they  foiwd  the  CAB  had  used 
a  clean  knife. 

When  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  the  large 
Irregular  carriers.  Trans-American  Airlines, 
was  grounded  on  June  6,  1967,  after  an  ex- 
tended battle  with  the  Board,  and  In  the 
courts— manifestly  guUty  in  the  words  of 
the  CAB,  of  flying  too  frequently  and  too 
regularly — It  waa  not  hard  to  calculate  the 
chain  reaction  which  would  ensue. 

Of  course,  the  grounding  of  Trans- 
American  was  followed  by  a  general  fare 
increase  by  the  major  carriers — ^up  30 
percent  since  1958. 

I  have  always  held  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  high  regard,  but  I  never 
quite  appreciated  his  gift  for  economic 
prophecy,  bordering  on  second  sight.    In 
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Here  we  have  a  very  accurate  portrayal 
of  what  the  aviation  Indxistry  is  up 
against  today,  and  I  win  demonstrate 
later  in  this  analysis  that  the  proportion 
of  the  public  using  the  airways  dimin- 
ished at  the  time  when  the  technology 
and  economic  feasibility  of  air  transpor- 
tation has  greatly  increased. 

So.  one  must  conclude  that  one  of 
the  most  tangible  values  which  is  at 
stake  is  the  need  for  some  independent 
eccncRnic  yardstick  in  aviation  which 
win  serve  the  Interest  of  the  consumer. 
the  general  public,  which  is  a  basic  in- 
terest to  be  served  by  the  entire  system. 
It  is  the  general  public  which  loses  most 
when  you  eliminate  the  critical  com- 
petitive element,  however  small  that 
element  may  be.  and  which  provides  the 
only  yardstick  in  setting  the  rates. 

As  a  third  consideration,  one  of  the 
values  which  has  become  obscured  is 
the  direct  usefulness  to  the  major  air- 
lines themselves  of  continued  independ- 
ent eomiTetltion. 

The  lessening  of  this  competition  does 
not  breed  health.  Air  transportation 
must  be  sold.  The  Independent  com- 
petitor has  helped  to  sell  It,  has  helped  to 
create  the  market.  He  has  innovated, 
offered  tours,  opened  up  Miami  for  the 
off-season  perioid.  advertised  tho  idea  of 
traveling  to  places  formerly  too  expen- 
sh^e  to  visit,  introduced  credit  concepts 
in  air  transportation — **fly  now.  pay 
later."  T^ie  Independent  has  also  drawn 
Its  customers  from  the  SO  percent  of 
the  population  which  has  never  flown 
before.  These  are  the  passengers  who. 
once  started  flying,  become  part  of  the 
permanent  market  for  the  grandfather 
carriers  too.  The  record  ampily  demon - 
■trates  that  where  you  have  had  eom- 
petition  from  Oie  independent  operator, 
things  have  been  stirred  up  and  made 
profitable — remove  that  competition  and 
eliminate  competttion  through  mergers 
and  exclusive  franchises  and  you  have 
itagnatioo. 

A  anal  service  which  the  ind^}endent.s 
peifmm  to  the  ma^or  carriers  is  tliat 
they  have,  mitil  now.  purchased  the  con- 
ventional piston  etiuipraent  used  by  the 
big  airlines  which  have  converted  to  jets. 
If  you  eliminate  the  independent,  the 
aviation  industry  wUl  find  itself  sur- 
feited with  DC-«'s  and  DC-7's.  which 
normally  should  go  into  iow-co&t  coach 
servloe.  Being  lo  much  slower  than  the 
jet,  they  constitute  no  diversionary 
threat  to  the  fh^-class  market  They 
are  in  the  nature  of  flying  buses.  But 
obviously  the  shortsighted  plan  is  to  re- 
move these  aircraft  from  service  to  the 
American  traveling  public.  What  Irony 
Were  these  planes  available  to  the  coach 
carriers,  they  would  serve  to  stimulate 
new  air  travelers  from  that  four-f^fth.s 
of  oar  population  which  has  never  be- 
fore flown  commercially. 


The  list  o<  reasons  is  long.  6a£Boe  it 
to  say  that  nobody  will  lose  more  and 
be  more  da)rived  by  the  eiimtnation  at 
the  ladependent  air  carrier  froB  pas- 
senger tranjQxxtatlon  than  the  monop- 
oly-minded large  carriers  themselves. 

A  fomth  consideration  which  is  in- 
volved is  clearly  that  of  the  operators 
of  thase  supplementals.  These  men  were 
lnvit<xl  into  the  air  transport  business 
by  the  U.£L  Government  They,  of 
oaun«,  wanted  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipiite.  but  it  was  the  Government 
which  invited  them,  paved  the  way.  and 
mado  available  equipment  at  minimal 
cost  after  the  war.  Since  then  these 
men  have  enteriarised  and  developed 
sotne  of  the  mo&t  valuable  economic  in- 
novations in  air  transport — notably  air- 
coach  and  airfreight.  Additionally,  they 
have  built  up  a  reservoir  of  maintenance 
and  pilot  training,  and  they  continue 
to  give  valuable.  experience-generatinR 
employment  to  meciiamcs  and  piiobs  who 
wouid  be  readily  available  to  this  country 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
And  this  type  of  experience,  no  matter 
how  crash"  a  program  it  mitjht  be.  can- 
not be  acquired  overnight,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  mo&t  needed. 

These  Independent  operators  have 
worlted  for  more  than  15  years.  They 
have  never  received  one  cent  of  sutk&idy 
TlM'ir  lot  has  been  made  difficult  by  the 
constant  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
ma.tor  airlines  to  strangle  them.  They 
tiate  been  promised  status  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Board,  and  they  have 
risked  everything  on  their  faith  that  the 
sky  is  not  permanently  closed  to  all  but 
a  chosen  few.  Yet,  not  one  of  these 
enterprises  has  ever  received  ^  common 
carriage  certificate  on  any  domestic 
trunk  route. 

Now,  what  we  must  be  careful  of  today 
is  -.hat  if  these  pioneers  are  prevented 
from  offering  their  services  to  the  public, 
we  are  not  only  doii\g  them  an  injustice, 
but  we  are  establishing,  across  the  board. 
the  grave  precedent,  that  no  man  will 
ever  l>e  able  to  enter  the  air  transporta- 
tion business — unless  he  should  inherit 
or  acquire  the  controlling  interest  in  one 
of  the  super  airlines.  Does  your  son  want 
to  go  into  the  airline  business?  Well. 
have  him  work  his  way  up  through  a 
WiUl  Street  syndicate.  That  is  a  fine 
conclusion  to  the  American  dream. 

There  is  also  a  fifth  consideration 
which  is  being  tested  here.  It  is  an  in- 
tangible, true,  but  perhaps  the  most 
Important  consideration  of  all.  It  is  the 
qu^stl'^n  of  whKhrr  wronerdoinr  \^  brim,' 
lrtK>red  t>y  the  Oovemment  Itself,  in  a 
way  which  is  "all  the  more  Insidious  be- 
cuse  It  has  been  mantled  with  the 
sanctity  of  legality" — quoted  from  an- 
nual report  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  1952.  at  page  243. 

What  has  happened  to  air  transpor- 
tation— and  is  about  to  happen — is  no 
obscure  secret.  We  have  been  watchinK 
the  progress  of  creeping  monopoly  in  the 
air:  the  economic  schemers  have  pro- 
ceeded with  their  long-range  conspiracy 
in  full  view  It  has  been  discussed,  and 
exposed  by  several  factfinding  bodies 
as  well  as  tjy  impartial  and  objective  aca- 
demic studies.  But  the  »cl>en>e  proceed.s 
and  the  leRal  and  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment  interpose  no  objection. 


Is  ii  because  the  scheme  is  too  grandiose 
for  anyone  to  take  it  seriously,  any  more 
than  one  would  be  aiarmed  over  a  tour- 
ist preparing  to  remove  the  Capitol 
dome? 

The  plan  to  exterminate  the  inde- 
pendent enterprisers  in  air  transporta- 
tion, has  been  revealed  in  Government 
documents.  The  OoodkJnd  memo- 
raoduBt — the  blueprint  for  what  was 
to  be  "a  final  solution"  for  the  inde- 
pendents— was  discovered  and  de- 
nounced by  Senator  SrsaJLHAii  before 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
m  19&3 — ^pages  12ft-129,  bearings.  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  t3d  Con- 
gress. May  4.  1953.  Mr.  Qoodklnd  was 
not  the  man  who  made  the  policy.  He 
was  merely  the  technician,  the  CAB  ex- 
pert who  designed  the  administrative 
trap  whereby  the  small  carriers  would 
be  knocked  out  for  failure  to  comply 
with  so-called  technical  economic  regu- 
lations. To  comply  was  virtually  impos- 
sible economically.  To  defy  was  certain 
death  for  violation  of  the  regulations. 

No  words  of  mine.  Mr.  President,  can 
more  adequately  describe  the  carefully 
devised  nature  of  the  plan  devised  than 
do  that  memorandum's  very  own  words 
I  quote: 

The  atair  la  therefore  generally  agreed  as 
to  the  dealrablUty  at  AiMUiig  maaiia  at  bring- 
ing tbU  phase  of  air  tranaportatlon  under 
more  positive  conu-ol  within  the  near  future 

II  U  believed  thl^  could  be  affected  by 
keying  the  duration  of  their  authority,  l.e  . 
lettrra  of  re^stratlon,  to  Board  action  on 
either  (H  the  camera'  pandtng  oartlflcate 
appllcatlona  under  401  or  (2)  tbetr  pendmg 
appUcatlona  for  special  rrtmmn^^an  under 
416.  Depending  on  which  proeadure  waa 
adoipbed.  the  appropriate  application  could 
be  required  to  be  nw^d  within  apeclfled  time 
llmlta.  Either  procedure  has  the  advantage 
of  affording  a  means  for  ultimately  termi- 
nating the  operations  of  thla  grovp  of  car- 
riera 

Our  experience  to  date  oonYtncea  ua  that, 
wltb  few  excepUona.  It  la  naoaaaary  for  car- 
riers operating  large  aircraft  to  rouUnlze 
their  operatluiiB.  that  a  fixed  baae  operation 
of  tlie  type  which  we  better*  aeetlon  »92  1 
■wn»  originally  Intended  to  oorer  la  not  f*n- 
erally  feaalbla  for  thean.  bot  ttoay  muat  more 
and  more  oon&ne  their  ufiuatlnaa  between 
certain  polnta  to  build  up  a  cltentela  and 
Inaure  themaelvea  of  adequata  load  factors 
and  a  balanced  directional  flow.  The  need 
for  route  operations  by  large  carrlera  Is  fur- 
ther emphaalzed  by  purely  operational  fac- 
tors—that la.  oooslderatlona  of  mamtenanoe. 
overhaul,  fueling,  crew  change,  etc.  It  la  In 
the  latter  respect  that  the  analogy  between 
Irregular  carrlera  and  tramp  steamara  breaks 
down,  for  it  la  neceaaary  In  the  caae  of  the 
former  to  make  careful  pi  uf talon  for  their 
frequent  overhauls  and  maintenance  checks, 
crew  changea.  etc.  Oeneralty  ipeelrlng.  this 
cannot  be  aucoeaafuUy  acoontpitahed  eco- 
nocnleally  except  on  route  operatiooa. 

Onoe  a  carrier  la  Involved  In  route  opera - 
tiona  it  la  encroaching  on  the  field  which 
the  act  Is  believed  to  have  reaerved  to  cer- 
tlftcated  carriers  and  Is  no  longer  providing 
the  casual,  unpredictable  call  and  demand 
aervtoe  which  tSS  1  waa  daal«ned  to  aoonm- 
modate  and  which  the  oertlflcated  carriers 
are  not  parUciUarly  well  adapted  to  handle 
It  U  inatead  catering  to  a  more  or  lata  ateady. 
predictable,  aad  maaaurable  public  demand 
and  ahouid  be  subect  to  the  requirements 
of  secUon  401  of  the  act.  Furthermore,  we 
do  not  believe  It  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the 
fart  that  the  determination  of  What  con- 
trtltTJte*  regnlarlty  has  been  and  xiTKloubt- 
edly    always   will    be   an   extremely   dllDrult 
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problem  and  poealbly  not  auaceptlble  of 
satisfactory  soluUon. 

It  u  conceded  that  there  are  certain 
limited  and  apeclal  aervloaa  which  can  be 
conducted  by  large  aircraft  on  a  truly  non- 
scheduled.  Irregular  baals.  These  are  the 
true  fixed  base  operations  such  as  conducted 
by  Piiul  Nantx  In  carrying  movie  crewa  to 
nnd  from  location.  It  la  believed  unwise, 
however,  to  keep  the  door  open  to  auch  few 
operaUirs  and  thxia  provide  entry  for  a  host 
tpf  undesirable*. 

A  second  reaaon  In  favor  of  either  pro- 
pi>siil  Is  that  It  should  not  lay  the  Board 
upeu  t^  crltlcUm  of  stamping  out,  without 
due  process,  these  carriers  which  they  have 
iiermltted  to  come  Into  being.  If.  after  con- 
sidpratlon  of  either  a  401  or  a  41B  applica- 
tion the  Board  determines  that  It  cannot 
make  the  sUtutory  flndlnga  to  permit  au- 
thorization of  the  propoeed  service.  It  ia 
difficult  to  see  how  the  carrier  or  the  public 
ai  large  could  expect  the  Board  to  perpetuate 
the  service;  accordingly,  termination  of  such 
carriers'  letters  of  registration  would  appear 
a  natural  and  fair  conclusion 

Mr.  President,  Congress  Intervened. 
and  thanks  to  the  vigorous  leadership 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
under  the  chainnanship  of  Senator 
Si  ARKMAN  and  later  of  Senator  Thye. 
ihf  fair  conclusion  for  the  independ- 
ent carriers  was  deferred.  The  House 
Antitrtist  Sulx»mmittee  was  also  dis- 
turbed and  made  its  weight  felt.  The 
Board  undertook  a  proceeding,  known 
as  docket  No.  5132,  to  discover  a  proper 
role  for  these  carriers,  who  were  then 
flying  on  temporary  authority  which  lim- 
ited them  drastically.  This  proceeding 
lasted  for  7  years.  It  waa  trial  by 
ailntion — the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  exhaustion  of  litigants — during 
which  time  these  carriers  had  only  twi- 
light status.  They  were  obliged  to  obtain 
new  equipment  by  borrowing  at  wild 
interest  rates,  because  they  were  without 
tenure  or  permanent  license. 

At  that  time  the  major  carriers  were 
completely  disdainful  of  the  possibility 
of  flying  cargo  commercially.  Some  of 
the  independents  were  granted  the  right 
to  fiy  freight,  notably  the  Flying  Tigers, 
Seaboard  k  Western,  and  Slick  Airlines. 
but  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
common  carriage  passenger  service. 
Those  independents  who  applied  for  cer- 
tificates to  fly  transcontinental  air 
coach,  a  type  of  service  which  at  that 
time  only  they  were  providing,  met 
bitter  opposition.  The  CAB  issued  its 
negative  decision  in  the  Transconti- 
nental Coach  caae.  denying  the  applica- 
tions on  the  ground  that  the  major 
airlines  had  the  right  of  first  refusal, 
even  though  they  w«re  not  providing 
this  service  themselves.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Joseph  P.  Adams,  then  a  CAB 
member,  filed  one  of  his  most  memorable 
dissents,  arguing  that  the  market  should 
first  go  to  those  who  had  developed  it. 
But  General  Adiuns  was  rebufTed  by  the 
doctrine  that  a  sort  of  divine  right  to 
the  sky  belonged  to  the  major  carriers — 
a  right  to  provide  or  to  withhold  service, 
depending  on  their  pleasure  rather  than 
the  public  need  and  convenience. 

The  independents  were  obliged  to  eke 
out  their  existence  largely  on  military 
contract  service,  where  there  were  no 
fixed  tariffs  and  carriers  bid  against  one 
another  sometimes  for  a  single  trip. 
CompetiU<Mi  was  so  rough  that  the  price 


for  flying  a  military  passenger  across 
the  Atlantic  sometimes  dropped  below 
$70. 

It  is  amazing,  but  about  two  dosen 
carriers  survived  during  the  7  years  that 
the  CAB  was  considering  docket  5132. 
What  finally  emerged  was  an  awkward 
solution — the  right  to  provide  supple- 
mental service  on  the  basis  of  10  trips 
monthly  between  2  points  and  the 
right  to  fly  charters  of  organized  groups. 
One  can  imagine  the  difficulty  involved 
in  trying  to  advertise  a  10-trip  i)er 
month  schedule,  or  trying  to  find  a 
steady  market  among  ethnic,  religious, 
social,  or  economic  groups  who  wanted  to 
charter  a  large  airplane.  Nevertheless, 
the  public  hunger  for  economical  service 
was  such  that  these  carriers  managed 
to  sustain  themselves  and  hold  their  or- 
ganizations together  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs. 

We  are  now  at  the  closing  phase  of 
what  was  to  be  the  "final  solution"  for 
the  independent  airline  industry.  No- 
body was  expected  to  survive  the  trials 
of  endurance,  administrative  attrition,  or 
strangulation  by  regulation.  But  some 
have  survived,  and  their  fate  now  rests 
with  the  Congress,  since  the  courts 
fourxl  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  did 
not  authorize  the  limited  supplemental 
certificates  which  the  CAB  granted. 
Therefore,  we  now  have  the  legislation. 
S.  1969,  which  is  presently  in  conference 
with  the  House.  The  importance  of  sus- 
taining the  Senate's  version  intact 
cannot  be  doubted.  Any  reduction  in 
the  strength  of  the  independents  at  this 
time  will  accelerate  the  plans  for  a  total 
monopoly  in  air  transportation. 

Today  the  major  airlines  are  proclaim- 
ing that  they  are  in  financial  trouble,  or 
so  they  say.  Does  this  trouble  come  from 
their  having  exhausted  the  market  at  too 
low  a  price?  Have  they  been  scraping 
the  barrel  and,  therefore,  been  unable 
to  make  ends  meet?  The  very  opposite 
appears  to  be  the  case. 

They  have  not  been  scraping  the  bar- 
rel, but  rather  skimming  the  cream,  op- 
erating a  high-priced  luxury  service  for 
a  limited  market,  a  shrinking  market. 
For  instance,  in  U.S.  News  k  World  Re- 
port of  February  19,  there  appears  an 
Interview  with  the  president  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines,  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith.  He  was 
asked  about  the  present  rate  of  growth 
of  the  number  of  people  who  fly.  He 
replied: 

Growth  was  about  1  percent  last  year. 

That  is  about  half  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  population.  But  now  we  come  to 
a  more  significant  and  damaging  revela- 
tion.   The  question  was  posed: 

What  percentage  of  the  population  In  this 
country  travels  by  air? 

Answer.  The  number  of  people  who  have 
tBifi»n  a  trip  In  a  year  would  be  somewhere 
In  the  neighborhood  of  around  10  percent 
of  the  population.  But  the  ntmiber  of  people 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  alr-travellng 
population  la  much  smaller  than  that. 

Further  Mr.  Smith  says 

Now,  when  you  get  through  analyzing  what 
they  (the  public)  are  really  talking  about, 
they're  thinking  of  transportation  at  around 
1^  to  S  cents  a  paaaenger-mlle.  which  Is 
about  66  percent  of  what  It  costs  to  go  on  a 
bus.    If    you   can't   sell   air    transportation 


competitively  on  the  baals  of  2  cents  a  paa- 
senger-mlle,  you  don't  have  much  diance  of 

getting  those  people. 

Question.  How  much  Is  air  travel  per  mile, 
at  present  fares? 

Answer.  It  averaged  to  about  6  cents  per 
mile  last  year.  In  general,  the  longer  the 
distance  the  lower  the  price  per  nUle. 

Question.  Are  businessmen  your  princi- 
pal customers? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  they  always  have  been. 
In  our  own  company,  business  travel  Is  fairly 
close  to  two-thirds  of  our  passenger  travel. 

In  a  recent  study — "Airline  Market  Re- 
search Over  a  Decade";  excerpts  from 
studies  by  Robert  A.  Peattie,  Jr..  director, 
marketing  research  and  development, 
American  Airlines,  Inc. — Mr.  Smith's 
salient  facts  were  sharpened  by  these 
findings: 

Over  half  the  U.S.  population  doesn't  travel 
at  all.  Of  the  total  U.S.  population  78  per- 
cent has  never  flown  in  a  commercial  airline. 

Atwut  8  million  people  constitute  the 
air  traveUng  public.  Of  this  number, 
only  15  percent,  1,200,000,  fly  with  some 
frequency,  providing  the  real  base  for  the 
aviation  market.  They  account  for  64 
percent  of  the  air  trips. 

I  quote  from  the  Peattie  report: 

The  current  air  travel  market  Is  primarily 
a  business  market,  with  a  high  proportion 
of  executives,  professional  and  technical  peo- 
ple in  above-average  Income  groups.  Half 
of  them  have  an  income  of  over  $10,000  per 
year.  Eighty-six  percent  of  their  travel  is 
expense-account  travel. 

In  other  words,  we  are  apparently 
maintaining  this  air  transportation  sys- 
tem for  the  benefit  of  the  traveling  busi- 
nessman who  writes  off  52  percent  of 
ticket  cost  as  a  business  expense.  What 
Mr.  Smith  is  describing  is  an  elaborate 
and  luxurious  service  being  nourished  by 
subsidy  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
elite,  and  it  is  losing  money.  It  is  as  if 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  devel- 
oped its  entire  program  and  disbursed  its 
multimillion-dollar  subsidies  to  promote 
the  orchid  industry. 

This  recalls  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Investigation  Into  the  airline 
industry  in  the  81st  Congress  when 
American  Airlines  testified: 

We  do  not  believe  we  can  presently  engage 
In  coach  service  •  •  •  without  consequent 
loes. 

And  United  Airlines  chimed  in: 

We  just  cannot  afford  to  take  the  chance 
In  alrcoach. 

These  carriers  were  then  before  Con- 
gress pleading  for  subsidy,  and  were 
fighting  against  the  suggestion  that  they 
adopt  alrcoach  to  fill  empty  seats.  The 
nonscheduled  carriers,  then  running 
profitable  operations,  testified  that  what 
these  carriers  needed  was  not  subsidy, 
but  passengers. 

One  often  hears  the  question,  why  do 
the  big  carriers  deliberately  price  them- 
selves out  of  the  market?  Why  do  they 
court  deficits  rather  than  profits?  I  do 
not  know  the  answer,  except  that  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  psychological 
quirks  of  the  monopoly  mind  to  obtain 
a  scarcity,  to  seek  a  low-productivity  sit- 
uation, and  to  rely  on  spiraling  prices 
and  higher  rates  to  save  them.  They 
may  sincerely  believe  that  each  rate 
increase  will  dig  them  out  of  losses.    I 
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can  no  more  explain  thLs  thinking  than 
I  can  explain  the  lemmings'  night  to  the 
sea. 

Last  week,  on  March  23.  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Representative 
CiLLiR.  Antitrust  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  pub- 
lished a  staff  study  on  the  prof>osed 
merger  of  Eastern  and  American  Air- 
lines. 

This  study  raises  some  very  vital 
questions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
obvious  one  that  "If  a  combination  of 
such  size  and  power  to  be  approved,  how 
can  the  Board  refuse  other  airlines  the 
right  to  consolidate  in  order  to  meet  this 
vast  proposed  combine  as  best  they 
can?" 

How  long  before  the  10  grandfather 
carriers  will  be  reduced  further?  Is 
there  truth  to  the  nimor  that  ultimately 
we  will  have  four  surviving  carriers. 
each  dominating  a  special  geographic 
preserve?  Of  course,  should  this  come 
to  pass  they  will  all  be  serving  the  lux- 
ury market. 

And  to  what  extent  is  this  merger  and 
monopoly  being  promoted  by  the  finan- 
cial backers  of  the  big  airlines,  since,  in 
the  words  of  the  House  study : 

The  advent  of  the  Jet  age  ha«  caused  the 
airlines  to  become  heavily  Indebted  U)  a 
relatively  small  number  ol  major  lenders 

The  magnitude  of  the  loans  involved,  the 
restrictions  customarily  contained  in  the 
loan  agreements,  and  their  holdings  of  con- 
vertible debentures  combine  to  give  these 
major  lenders  the  power  to  Influence  the 
destinies  of  the  airlines.  Interlocking  direc- 
torates and  other  close  relationships  t>e- 
tween  the  lenders  and  the  airlines  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  lenders  to  exercise 
theJr  Influence.  Indeed,  persons  cl'>sely  re- 
lated to  the  lenders  acted  for  American  and 
Eastern  In  suggesting  and  negotiating  the 
merger  now  proposed 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
prove  a  conspiracy  to  establish  a  monop- 
oly. Ail  one  can  do.  without  a  full  in- 
vestigation. Is  to  relate  the  facts,  the 
coincidences,  the  interlocking  person- 
alities and  relationships.  We  know  that 
there  was  a  plan  to  exterminate  the  in- 
dependent competitors.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  Independents  have  been 
exterminated.  We  know  that  the  Na- 
tion's second  and  fourth  largest  domestic 
route  carriers,  American  and  Eastern 
are  seeking  merger.  There  are  also 
moves  for  further  fare  increases  Al- 
ready we  can  hear  what  the  columnist. 
Mr.  William  Shannon,  calls  the  "oink 
and  grunt  of  private  hoggishness"  emit- 
ting from  the  sky. 

The  neat  sequence  falls  into  place  like 
a  row  of  dominoes.  The  scheduled  car- 
riers first  eliminate  the  independent 
competitor  Then  they  push  for  mergers. 
Without  competition  in  their  respective 
route  areas,  these  carriers  will  operate 
in  the  classic  monopoly  pattern:  high 
rates,  few  passengers,  high  unit  costs. 
They  will  serve  primarily  the  1.2  million 
travelers  who  fly  regardless  of  cost — 86 
percent  of  these  travelers  are  business- 
men on  expense  accounts,  according  to 
American  Airlines'  own  survey,  so  the 
Government  ends  up  paying  52  percent 
of  their  travel  costs. 

And  now  comes  the  little  extra  kicker, 
the  bonus  that  goes  to  the  winner  above 


his  winnings.  This  appears  to  be  a  plan 
to  dispose  of  the  propeller  aircraft  once 
the  major  airlines  complete  their  Jet 
conversion  Normally  they  have  been 
disposing  of  much  of  this  conventional 
valuable  equipment  by  selling  them  to 
the  supplementals  But  with  the  sup- 
plementals  virtually  out  of  bu.sine.ss  the 
plan  calls  for  the  sale  of  this  equip- 
ment abroad  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  with  our  own  Government 
financing  90  percent  of  the  cost  Thus, 
these  plane.s  will  be  taken  to  distant 
lands  where  they  are  no  lonKer  of  po- 
tential u.se  to  our  domestic  pa.s.senKer 
service  within  the  United  State.s.  or  for 
the  airlift  reserve  fleet  Credit  for  the.se 
tran.saction.s  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Trea.sury  And  the  monopoly  carriers 
will  congratulate  them.selve.s  on  their 
daring   in   taking   such   ri.sk.s 

Somewhere  in  the  GAO  there  mu.st  be 
an  accountant  who  would  reli.sh  m  the 
exercise  of  fit;urinK  out  how  many  times 
the  Government  has  paid  for  the  same 
aircraft,  paid  out  to  the.se  ruk'«ed  cham- 
pions of  free  enterpri.se.  who  have  al- 
ways been  true  to  the  three  Ss  of  mo- 
nopoly aviation  Sub.sidy.  scarcity,  and 
shelter  —  shelter  from  any  comp^'tition. 
even  shelter  from  any  critici.sm.  because 
these  biK  airlines  are  .sensitive  to  .sug- 
Kestions  that  they  are  motivated  by  any- 
thing but  pure  altruism 

I  must  mention  subsidy  becau.se.  while 
tlie  Krandfather  earners  are  pre.sently 
not  on  direct  subsidy — unle.ss  you  regard 
exaggerated  mail  pay  and  the  fact  that 
they  cater  so  much  to  expense  account 
travelers  as  subsidy — I  predict  they  will 
be  back  before  Congress,  a  year  after 
the  supplemental  carriers  are  destroyed, 
crying  for  subsidy  'in  the  national 
interest   ■ 

This  is  the  story  It  is  not  just  the 
fate  of  the  small  business  operator  in 
aviation  that  is  involved.  There  is  the 
national  .security  rea.son,  the  need  for  a 
consequential  and  reliable  civilian  air 
reserve — CRAF — there  Is  the  traveling 
public  which  must  be  protected  from 
monopoly  prices,  there  are  the  major  air 
carriers  who  must  be  kept  solvent  in  the 
interest  of  serving  the  general  public 
which  they  pre.sently  ignore,  and  there  is 
the  question  of  our  American  system  of 
laws  and  public  morality 

What  was  once  set  out  m  a  blueprint 
and  what  has  t)een  taking  place  before 
our  eyes  coincides  Only  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  can  piece 
together  all  of  the  steps,  identify  cau.se 
with  effect,  and  determine  if  everything 
that  has  t)een  happening  to  the  small  air- 
lines is  pure  coincidence,  innocent  com- 
petition, or  an  ingenious,  bold,  and  dan- 
gerous attempt  to  corner  the  sky. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees,  and  most  par- 
ticularly the  Senate  and  House  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittees,  will  con- 
duct a  full  probe  of  monopoly  in  air 
transportation,  Including,  of  course,  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  role  of  all 
regulatory  agencies  involved,  and  the 
role  of  the  military  procurement  agencies 
as  well. 

I  also  hope  that  such  inquiry  may  be- 
gin without  delay  and,  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  Congress  will  make  no  final  de- 


termination regarding  the  supplemental 
carriers  and  their  future,  other  than 
steps  to  tighten  safety.  There  la  nothing 
deader  than  a  dead  small  business,  and 
we  must  t)e  very  certain  that  we  In  no 
way  legLslate  in  such  a  way  as  to  fore- 
close future  entry  to  the  sky.  The  issue 
15  not  whether  it  be  these  20-odd  carriers 
specifically  who  fly,  but  whether  we  sus- 
tain or  reject  the  principle  and  the  values 
inherent  in  some  measure  of  free  enter- 
pri.se  in  the  American  aviation  Industry. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ARMED  SERVICES.  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR  9751'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriation.s  during  fiscal  year  1963  for 
aircraft.  mi.ssiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
armed  services,  and  for  other  purpo.ses 

Mr  RUSSELI>  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bill? 

1  he  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question   is   on   the   passage  of  the   bill 
1  he  yea.s  and  nays  having  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
Clark  I ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr 
PXm  BRIGHT  I.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr  Johnston  1.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  I  Mr  Moss)  are  absent 
on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr  Chavez  I  Is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  Clark  I.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr  FrLBmcHTl.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr 
Chavez  I  would  each  vote  "yea" 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Butler  I ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  1  Mr 
Capehart  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  KcchelI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Salton- 
stallI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Beall  I   is  detained  on  oflRclal  business. 

Al.so,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Carl.sonI,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr 
DiRKSEN  I ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr    Miller!    are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Butler  and  Mr. 
Beall  I,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Capehart  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Kuch«l],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

jNo    42  Leg  1 
TEAS — 85 


Aiken 
AUott 


Anderson 
Bartlett 


Bennett 
Bible 
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H  urdick 

Pvrd.  Va. 
HvrtJ.  W  V*. 
(.".iiinon 

C'lirrx'll 
CrtM-  N  J 
C.ise.  S  Dak. 

c'Mirch 

i"c»^per 

(.■.;rll-s 

ixxld 

t.X>u«las 

Dvonihak 

tuu-lUud 

E.  lender 

Ennle 

K.rMii 

QOTT 

Omening 

Hart 

HiTike 

H  iv  len 

Hi  ■kenloiH'**' 

Hi>  Kcy 


BulUT 
(.uprharl 
c  arlson 
Chavez 


HUl 

|(«ubarver 

HoUand 

Pm«oi« 

Hruaka 

Pe*noo 

Humphrey 

P«U 

JmrJuoo 

Prouty 

J»nu 

ProKiKlre 

Jonl»n 

R&ndolph 

KeaUnc 

Robertaon 

Kel»UT«r 

RuHeU 

Kerr 

Scott 

LAuache 

SmaUMra 

Lor  K.  Uo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Lorg,  HmwmU       Smith,  MaJne 

\Ktr%.  La. 

Spurkman 

Uaicnuaon 

Btennl* 

UA:i«neld 

SymlUKton 

lic<'*rthy 

TalmMlse 

Mc<neUAn 

Thurmond 

Mc<)e« 

Tower 

UcJJunJLra 

WUey 

Metr«If 

WUn&ms.  N  J. 

Monro  ne)- 

WlUUma.D*l. 

Mone 

TM-boroush 

Morton 

Youns,  N.  Dak 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Murphy 

Mu&kle 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTTUQ— 15 

Clark 

Sikltonst^l 

Cotton 

Jotinaton 

Dtrkacu 

Kiiritel 

Fvilbrlnht 

Miller 

Goldwater 

Moss 

11  iHR.  9751 1  was  passed. 

CONSIDERATION  OP  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATION  BILIr— LEG- 
ISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr   MANSFIELD     Mr.  President 

Mr    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 

t!.c  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
tlue.sUon?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hi<  KEY  in  the  chair*  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     1  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  beg  to  advise  the 
di.stinKuished  majority  leader  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  today  re- 
ported the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  I  am  sure  a  great  many 
Sinators  have  an  active  interest  in  one 
or  more  of  the  Items  contained  In  the 
bill,  and  that  therefore  they  would  ap- 
preciate a  definite  setting  of  the  time  for 
tlie  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
bill  Has  the  majority  leader  set  such 
a  lime^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  may  say 
tu  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  that,  after  contacting  various 
interested  parties,  it  has  been  decided  to 
have  the  Senate  consider  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  the  coming 
Monday. 

Let  me  also  say.  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  that  also  today  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  some  minor  bills;  and 
then  the  Peace  Corps  bill  will  be  laid 
down  and  will  be  made  the  unfinished 
business. 

On  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
uith  the  consideration  of  the  Peace 
Corps  bill.  However,  it  is  very  likely 
tliat  before  the  Senate  beKlns  the  de- 
bate on  that  bill,  Executive  Calendar  No. 
5,  Executive  K,  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960,  will  also 
be  brought  before  the  Senate.  So  the 
Senate  will  take  a  vote  on  that  treaty. 

There  may  be,  on  tomorrow,  a  vote 
on  the  Peace  Corps  bill,  although  I  do 
not  krK)w  about  that  as  yet. 


Also,  on  tomorrow,  at  spproximately 
12:17.  the  Senate  will  leave  in  a  body 
to  Join  the  other  body  In  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  hear  an 
address  by  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

That  is  about  the  program,  as  I  now 
understand  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  MoQtana:  and  I  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested  In  items  In  the 
suijpleffiental  appropriation  bill  will  take 
note  of  the  announcement  just  now  made 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  country  has  very  few  friends  who 
have  worked  with  us  as  partners  in  the 
struggle  against  communism  as  long  and 
as  definitely  as  has  Iran.  I  hope  as 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  as  possible 
will  pay  their  resp>ect5  to  the  Shah 
tomorrow. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


HOM  HONG  HING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1227, 
House  bill  3008. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJl.  3008)  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Hong 
Hlng.  also  known  as  Tommy  Joe,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
on  pa«e  1.  line  8.  after  the  word  "fee.". 
to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  is  available." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccou  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1258).  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

riTRrosK  or  the  bill 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill,  aa  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Hom  Hong  Hlng.  also 
known  as  Tommy  Joe.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  pajrraent  of  the  required  visa  fee.  The 
bill  has  been  amended  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  an  appropriate  quota  num- 
ber be  deducted,  inasmuch  as  the  bencflclary 
is  married  according  to  Chinese  custom  to  a 
US.  citizen. 


EXTENSION    OF   TIME   FOR   FILING 
REPORTS     UNDER     PUBLIC     LAW 
86-272 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

consideration    of    Calendar    No.     1280, 

House  bill  10043. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  bUl 
«H.R.  10043)  to  amend  Public  Law  8S- 
272.  as  ametxled.  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  readin^jras  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  R«coR»  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1316>.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  beiiyt  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

STATKMKNT 

Public  L«w  86-27-2  precJxides  a  St«te  from 
Imposing  an  tucome  tax  upon  a  buainee* 
where  the  oiUy  activity  wlUUu  the  St«te  la 
either  ( 1 1  soliciting  orden  within  the  SUte, 
or  (2)  usln^;  an  Independent  contractur  t^) 
make  sales  In  the  State.  Ttals  statute  also 
provides  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Houae  ol  Representatlvee  and  the 
Coounlttee  on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
shall  make  full  and  complete  atudlea  of  all 
matters  pertAlnliig  to  the  tiucatlon  by  \1\9 
States  of  Income  derived  wltlvln  the  SUtee 
from  the  conduct  of  buslnes*  activities  In 
Interstate  commerce.  The  statute  speclflfa 
that  the  committees  shall  report  to  their  re- 
specUve  Housee  on  or  before  Jxily  1.  1963. 

After  the  enactntent  of  Public  Law  8S-a7a. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  delay  conunencement  of  the  study 
untU  there  had  been  an  adequate  oppi>rtii- 
nlty  to  gain  eome  experience  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  substantive  provisions  of  thnt 
statute.  Consequently,  the  study  was  not 
begun  until  June  1961. 

In  the  Interim,  problems  arose  relating  to 
sales  and  use  taxes  similar  to  the  Stale  In- 
come tax  problems  which  caused  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  86-272.  A  number  of 
bills  were  Introduced.  In  both  Houses,  to  Im- 
pose resuictluns  on  the  power  of  the  Stale  to 
re<iulre  the  coUectlon  of  use  taxes.  The  c*un- 
plexlty  of  the  problems  Involved  and  the  In- 
terrelationship of  the  various  forms  of  SUte 
taxation  led  Congress  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272  In  1961.  to  broaden  the  scope  of  tiie 
study  from  State  Income  taxation  alone  lo 
taxation  of  Interstate  commerce  by  the 
States  generally.  However,  although  the 
study  was  thus  greatly  enlarged,  the  time  nl- 
lotted  for  its  completion  remained  the  same, 
July  1.  1962 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  work  was  not  be- 
gun unUl  June  19«1,  and  In  view  of  the 
broadened  scope  of  the  Inquiry,  the  July  1. 
1962.  reporting  date  will  not  allow  the  com- 
mittee adequate  time  for  the  thorough  study 
which  thU  matter  requires.  Accordingly, 
this  bin  would  extend  the  Ume  for  the  niing 
of  the  report  from  July  1,  19«a.  to  July  1, 
1963. 


FREE  ENTRY   OF   STEEL  DONATED 

FOR     CHIPPEWA     COUNTY     WAR 

MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1282.  House 
blU  9778. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  9778)  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  certain  steel  and  steel  products  do- 
nated for  an  addition  to  the  Chippewa 
County  War  Memorial  Hospital.  Sault 
Ste.  Blarie.  Mich.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  after  line 
8.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 


Sac. 
1930. 


Seetton   301   of   tlM  TarUT  Act   of 
uoKoOtA     (19     U.SjC.     1401).     IS 


lillMi- 
''Jll 


I'*  ■ 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Pas.  1837.  Recorda,  dlagrama.  and  other 
data  with  regard  to  any  buslneea.  engineer- 
ing, or  exploration  operation  conducted  out- 
side the  United  Statea,  whether  on  paper, 
cards,  photographs,  blue  prints,  tapes,  other 
media  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
certain  steel  and  steel  products  donated 
for  an  addition  to  the  Chippewa  County 
War  Memorial  Hospital,  Sault  Sainte 
Marie.  Michigan,  and  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  records,  diagrams,  and 
other  data  with  regard  to  busmess,  en- 
gineering, or  exploration  operations  con- 
ducted outside  the  United  States." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  leadership  very  much  for  calling  up 
this  bill.  It  is  a  singular  demonstration 
of  effective  American-Canadian  cooper- 
ation. The  community  affected,  ad- 
joining the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  loclcs,  in 
Michigan,  will  be  most  grateful  for  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  passing  the  bill 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1318 >.  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puRPoec  or  thc   biix 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  9778  is  to  authdrize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaeury  to 
admit  free  of  Impwrt  duties  any  steel  and 
any  steel  products  donated  by  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corp  .  Ltd  ,  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Canada, 
and  Imparled  for  use  In  the  c<.)nstructlon  of 
an  addition  to  the  Chippewa  Cdunty  War 
Memorial  Hospital.  Sault  Ste    Marie    Mich 

injaPOSI    or    THE    AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  Is  designed  to  faclUiaie 
the  customs  clearance  of  data  with  regard 
to  business,  engineering,  or  exploration  op- 
erations conducted  outside  the  United  States 

GENCltAL    STATEMENT 

The  Chippewa  County  War  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, located  In  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Mich  ,  Is 
a  public,  nonprofit  hospital  which  serves  the 
people  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich  .  and  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  Ontario.  Canada  This  hospital 
Is  building  an  addition  to  Its  exlstlni;  facil- 
ities, and  the  funds  for  such  addition  are 
being  raised  by  public  subscription 

The  Algoma  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd  .  of  Sault  Ste 
Marie.  Ontario,  Canada,  has  undertaken  to 
donate  approximately  120  tons  of  high  tensile 
strength  structural  steel  for  use  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  addition  to  the  hospital 
Although  this  steel  would  be  In  the  nature 
of  a  gift  to  the  hospital  and  would  be  used 
in  the  same  city,  It  would  cross  the  border 
when  delivered  to  the  hospital  site  The 
Finance  Committee  feels  that.  In  this  case, 
the  steel  should  be  entered  free  of  duty  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  be 
passed 

The  amendment  would  clarify  a  situation 
now  causing  extra  work  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Customs  and  putting  a  burden  on  busi- 
ness firms  with  oversea  branches  Data  with 
regard  to  business,  engineering,  or  explora- 
tion operations  collected  abroad  and  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  for  consideration 
by  the  executives  of  the  firm  may  be  subject 
to  various  rates  of  duty  dep>endlng  more  on 


the  type  of  material  upon  which  the  data 
are  recorded  than  on  the  content  or  mean- 
ing These  records  are  not  salable,  their 
customs  valuation  Is  frequently  In  doubt, 
and  delays  and  uncertainties  are  trouble- 
scjme  for  business  firms  as  well  as  for  the 
Federal  Ciovernment 


ALVIN   R    BUSH   DAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1283, 
House  bill  6676 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  iHR.  6676'  to  designate  the  Kettle 
Dam  on  Kettle  Creek,  Pa.,  as  the  Alvin 
R  Bush  Dam  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  1320 ' ,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  FiEcORD, 
as  follows 

PlRP<iSE 

The  piirpose  of  H  R  6676  is  to  c-han»je  the 
name  of  the  Kettle  Creek  Dam  on  Kettle 
Creek  Susquehanna  River  basin.  Pa  to  the 
Alvln  R  Bush  Dam  and  any  law  regula- 
tion, map  d<x-ument.  record  fir  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  In  which  such  dam  is 
referred  to  under  any  other  name  or  desig- 
nation .shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  dam 
as   the     Alvln    R    Bush   Dam    ' 

OENFJl.^L     STATE.MENT 

The  Kettle  Creek  Dam  is  under  construc- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Entjlneers  on  Kettle 
Creek  about  8  4  miles  .ibove  its  confiueiice 
with  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susqueh.anna 
River,  and  ab<jut  15  miles  above  Renovo. 
Cllntt)n  County.  Pa  The  project  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Ai't  of  1954, 
In  accordance  with  the  recomnieiulations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  EKx-ument 
No  29,  84th  Congress  1st  sesKlon.  as  a  unit 
of  the  Comprehensive  flood-control  plan  for 
the  protection  of  communities  In  West 
Branch  Susquehanna  River  Valley  Con- 
structl'>n  was  Inllhited  In  May  lv»59  and  Is 
scheduled  for  completUjn  In  June  1962  at 
an   estimated  cost  of  te  600  0O<) 

The  earth-fill  dam  will  have  a  height  of 
165  feet  above  the  streambed.  a  length  of 
1,350  feet,  with  controlled  outlet  works  and 
uncontrolled  spillway  In  the  right  abutment 
The  reservoir  formed  by  construction  of  the 
dam  will  extend  8  8  miles  upstream  on  Ket- 
tle Creek  in  Clinton  County,  have  an  area 
of  1.430  acres,  and  a  storage  capacity  of 
75.000  acre-feet  at  spillway  crest  The  reser- 
voir will  control  the  runoff  from  a  drainage 
area  of  226  square  miles,  or  ab<jut  92  per- 
cent of  the  Kettle  Creek  watershed,  with  a 
storage  capacity  equal  to  6  22  Inches  of 
runoff  from  the  drainage  area  abtjve  the  dam 

The  project  will  reduce  flood  heights  of 
Kettle  Creek  below  the  dam  and  of  the 
West  Branch  below  the  mouth  of  Kettle 
Creek  Renovo.  the  first  urban  center  down- 
stream from  the  dam.  will  receive  the  major 
flood-control  benefits  from  Kettle  Creek 
Reservoir,  but  as  a  unit  of  the  basin  plan 
for  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
the  reservoir  will  aid  materially  In  the  re- 
duction of  the  flo<.)d  stages  at  all  downstream 
points. 

Hon  Alvln  R  Bush  ably  served  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  In  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  from  January  3. 
1951.  until  his  death  on  November  5.  1959, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  was  Instrumental  In  securing  the  au- 
thorization of  the  project,  and  also  In   fur- 


thering  the   development    of   the   water   re- 
sources of   the   Nation 

It  is  undersUxxt  that  the  bill  has  the 
supp>ort  of  Interested  groups  and  Individuals 
In  the  area  In  which  the  dam  Is  located. 


PEACE    CORPS    ACT   AMENDMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1288. 
Senate  bill  2935,  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
amendment,  so  that  the  bill  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  will  be  made  the 
unfinished  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
iS.  29351  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2.  after  line  8.  to 
insert  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

(ci    At    the   end   of    the    section   add    the 

following  new  subsection: 

iki  Not  more  than  fifteen  per  centum 
of  tlie  total  number  of  volunteers  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1963  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  have  been  assigned  to  duty 
In  any  one  country  or  area  " 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Re  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3ibi  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  which  author- 
izes approprlatU)ns  tfi  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  that  Act.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•1962  ■  and  •40.000. 000'  and  substituting 
■  1963  •   and  ••63.750.000".  respectively 

Sec  2  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Is 
amended  as  follows 

I  a  I  In  subsection  i  b  i .  Insert  the  following 
sentence  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence Supplies  or  equipment  provided  vol- 
unteers may  be  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment or  other  entitles  of  the  country  or  area 
in  which  they  have  been  serving,  when  no 
longer  necessary  for  their  maintenance  or  to 
Insure  their  health  or  capacity  to  serve  ef- 
fectively, and  when  such  transfers  would 
further  the  purpKJses  of  this  Act.^ 

(bt    In  subsection   ih),  strike  out  "and  for 

the    purposes    of    Immediately    after    •"tort 

liability   statute. ■•  and  Insert  In   lieu  thereof 

the  Federal   Voting  Assistance  Act  of   1955 

(  5  U  S  C   2171  et  seq  )  .  and'". 

<ci  At  the  end  of  the  section  add  the 
following   new   subsection: 

•■(ki  Not  more  than  fifteen  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  volunteers  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1963  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after shall  have  been  assigned  to  duty  In 
any  one  country  or  area" 

Sec  3  Section  7(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  which  relates  to  compensation  of  per- 
sons employed  In  the  United  8tat«a  In  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  that  Act,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ''so^^  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof 

Sec  4  Section  10(a)(2)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  which  relates  to  the  assignment  of  vol- 
unteers to  duty  with  International  organiza- 
tions and  agencies.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"In  fiscal  year  1963.  In  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  assignments  previously  permitted." 
Immediately  after  "shall  be  assigned"  and 
by  striking  out  •'or  volunteer  leaders"  Im- 
mediately after  "Peace  Corps  volunteers". 

Sec  5  Section  13(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  which  relates  to  the  employment  of 
experts  and  consultants.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Peace  Corp>e"  and  substituting 
President  " 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nominations  reported  today  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OP  \JS. 
SUPREME  CX)URT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Byron  R.  White,  of  Colorado, 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
was  present  at  the  committee  meeting 
earlier  today.  I  would  say  that  with  the 
exception  of  only  one  or  two  members  of 
thc  committee,  all  the  committee  mem- 
bers were  present  at  the  hearing  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Byron  R.  White, 
of  Colorado,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  hearing  to 
some  of  the  senior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  I  would  say  that  undoubt- 
edly the  hearing  was  a  remarkable  one. 
No  one  appeared  there  in  opposition  to 
the  nomination. 

Mr  White's  nomination  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  its  representatives  have 
sUted  that  Mr.  White  is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  serve  in  this  position. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  White  also  has 
the  support  of  the  Colorado  bar  and  of 
the  Denver  bar.  In  fact,  favorable  re- 
ports on  the  nomination  have  come  from 
all  over  the  Nation. 

This  is  one  of  President  Kennedy's 
most  outstanding  appointments. 

Of  course,  we  in  Colorado  are  spe- 
cially proud  today  because  Bjrron  White 
us  a  native  son.  We  Coloradans  who 
have  known  him  for  20  to  25  years  feel 
he  is  an  outstanding  lawyer  with  all  the 
necessary  wisdom,  temperament,  and  in- 
tellect to  one  day  make  him  one  of  the 
great  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Byron  White  is  completely  dedicated 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law. 
Nothing  has  deterred  him  from  this  goal. 
From  his  college  days  to  this  day  his  life 
has  been  shaped  and  directed  with  an 
all-consuming  devotion  toward  practic- 
ing law.  Now  we  will  have  the  benefit 
of  this  consummate  devotion  applied  to 
the  questions  of  law  brought  before  the 
highest  tribunal  of  Justice  in  the  land. 
This  devotion,  this  wisdom,  this  habit 
of  calm,  hard,  fair  appraisal  will  serve 
this  country  well.  when,  in  these  difficult 
times  so  many  monumental  questions  of 
law  are  laid  before  the  highest  court. 
Byron  White  will  acquit  himself  well 
in  these  tests  of  wisdom,  as  he  has  done 
in  everything  he  has  done  before.  He 
will  be  one  of  our  great  Justices,  and  I 
say  that  Colorado,  in  years  to  come,  will 
be  even  prouder  than  she  is  today. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  paying  high  tribute 
to  the  nomination  of  Byron  White.    I 


have  long  admired  him  and  respected 
him  as  a  student,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as 
deputy  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Bernard  Segal,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  made  a  very  strong 
statement  in  his  favor. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  in  predicting  that  Byron  White 
will  have  an  eminent  career  as  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Those  of  us  who 
have  obserevd  his  duties  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half  certainly  wish  him  well  In  his 
new  position. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  very  kind  and 
gracious  remarks.  I  am  sure  Byron 
White  would  pay  a  similar  compliment 
to  the  Senator  if  he  were  permitted  to  do 
so  this  evening. 

The  appointment  was  more  than 
merely  selecting  a  man  who  was  Deputy 
Attorney  General.  It  was  pointed  out 
In  the  committee  that  the  appointment 
was  a  symbolic  tribute  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  He  was  not  only  a  skilled 
athlete,  but  he  was  a  cum  laude  student 
in  his  academic  career.  Through  his 
service  as  Deputy  Attorney  General,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  15  months 
to  examine  his  Integrity  of  character  and 
devotion  to  his  duties  in  the  high  posi- 
tion which  he  now  holds. 

This  nominee  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
appointments  of  President  Kennedy. 

8UFRKKX    OOtntT    APPOINTMKNTS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  rise  to  discuss  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  White.  I  understand  his  nomina- 
tion has  been  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  knowing 
the  diversity  of  views  of  the  members 
of  that  committee,  that  fact  In  Itself  Is 
a  great  tribute  to  the  nominee. 

I  understand  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, In  Its  rating  of  his  qualifications, 
accorded  him  the  highly  complimentary 
rating  of  especially  well  qualified.  I 
shall,  therefore,  vote  for  his  confirma- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  say  just  a  few  words  about 
the  composition  of  the  Court  In  general. 
We  have  recently  had  a  very  momentous 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  so- 
called  Tennessee  case.  That  case  has 
brought  to  the  fore  the  question  of  fair 
and  equal  representation  eis  between 
freemen  In  this  Republic. 

Immediately  after  the  so-called  Ten- 
nessee decision  was  handed  down,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  a  press 
conference,  said  that  the  right  to  fair 
representation  Is  basic.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  Is  a  very  large  segment  of 
the  population  of  this  country  that  does 
not  have  any  representation  whatever 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  I  am  speaking  not 
only  of  geography,  but  of  legal  phi- 
losophy. 

Millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States — and  they  are  not  all  residents 
of  the  section  of  the  country  from  which 
I  come — have  found  a  great  deal  of  fault 
with  the  trend  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
rec«it  years  toward  expanding  the  Con- 
stitution, playing  on  It  as  If  It  were  an 
accordion,  and  undertaking  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution  through  Judicial  deter- 
mination. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  justices  who  halls  from  Louisiana, 
and  who  Is  coming  to  the  District  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Washington,  made  a 
speech,  after  the  confirmation  of  his 
appointment  to  a  judgeship  in  the  Dis- 
trict, in  which  he  spelled  out  that  it  was 
the  clear  duty  on  the  part  of  the  judi- 
ciary to  legislate,  a  clear  duty  to  make 
changes  in  our  judicial  and  political  way 
of  life,  which  some  of  us  never  believed 
was  the  Intention  of  the  founders  of  this 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  what  I  am 
complaining  about  now — the  tendency  to 
make  sociologrical  rulings  on  legal  mat- 
ters. I  am  not  complaining  about  this 
nominee.  As  I  have  said,  I  know  very 
little  of  Mr.  White,  and  all  I  have  heard 
about  him  Is  good.  I  apprehend  that. 
In  the  beginning  at  least,  being  human, 
his  views  will  be  somewhat  colored  by 
his  associations  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  fine  mental  attainment;  and  I  trust 
he  will  make  as  great  a  Justice  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll] 
has  indicated. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Lb  appointing 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  least  one  conservative.  It 
would  not  hurt  In  the  least  if  he  were 
a  man  who  had  had  some  Judicial  duty 
and  experience.  It  might  help  If  he  had 
practiced  law  and  had  been  before  the 
coui'ts,  and  If  his  experience  had  not 
been  confined  to  merely  holding  political 
office. 

There  are  at  least  40  or  50  million 
conservatives  in  the  United  States.  All 
I  am  asking  for  them  Is  that,  when  there 
Is  another  vacancy  on  that  bench,  the 
President  give  them  a  one-ninth  rep- 
resentation on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  equalizing 
and  equality,  but  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
time  we  hear  talk  about  equality  is  when 
it  is  going  to  benefit  certain  groups,  cer- 
tain Individuals,  and  certam  people  who 
come  up  for  election  to  public  office  from 
time  to  time. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is  written.  It  has  been  many 
years  since  a  genuine  conservative  con- 
stitutionalist WM  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  people  who  believe  in  the  Con- 
stitution, who  believe  in  such  a  thing  as 
the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  who  believe 
that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
precedents  of  law,  who  believe  in  fol- 
lowing prior  decisions  of  the  Court,  are 
entitled  to  have  one  man  on  that  bench. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  moving  into  the 
legislative  field.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  pointed  out.  a  Judge  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
In  Washington  who  believes  the  courts 
should  legislate.  Tliose  attitudes  are 
gnawing  at  the  very  foundations  of  our 
Government  and  are  destroying  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  that  have 
permitted  us  to  enjoy  this  goodly  life 
and  our  civilization. 
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Why  ahouid  there  not  be  an  old-fash - 
iooed  conaUtiiUonaltat.  a  atrlct  con- 
structionist, on  the  Supreme  Court?  Is 
It  because  it  is  feared  thai  hia  dissenting 
opinion  would  sweep  the  country  like  a 
prairie  fire,  when  the  people  saw  in  the 
dissent  how  far  afield  the  Court  had  gone 
in  performing  Its  constitutional  func- 
tions? Is  that  the  reason  why  there  is 
no  strict  constructionist,  no  conserva- 
tive constitutionalist,  on  the  bench  of 
the  SufMreme  Court?  Is  it  the  purpose 
now  to  fUl  the  whole  Judiciary  with 
Judges  who  believe  it  Is  their  duty  to  leg- 
islate, rather  than  to  decide  impartially 
according  to  law  and  precedent? 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  and 
a  reasonable  request  that  the  next  ap- 
pointee to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  be  a  strict  constructionist 
and  a  conservative.  I  know  it  Is  con- 
sidered something  of  which  to  be 
ashamed,  to  be  a  conservative.  Con- 
servatives are  supposed  to  duck  under  a 
log  somewhere.  But  there  are  a  great 
many  in  this  country  yet  who  are  proud 
of  their  conservatism.  There  are  mil- 
lions in  the  part  of  the  world  from  which 
I  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  those  people 
are  entitled  to  representation  on  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  that  is  particularly 
true  in  view  of  its  adventures  from  tune 
to  time  in  the  field  of  legislation,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Court  has  un- 
dertaken to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
Judicial  decisions  on  several  occasions. 
The  Court  has  swept  aside  many  laws 
which  the  States  had  enacted,  as  it  did 
in  respect  to  the  Pennsylvania  law 
against  subversion  in  the  State.  The 
Court  has  stricken  down  laws  which  let 
States  prescribe  requirements  for  school- 
teachers and  practitioners  of  law.  as  well 
as  other  simiple  requirements  of  self- 
govemment. 

I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  his  own  personal  views 
may  be  on  these  soclologicai  issues  and 
however  strongly  he  may  believe  it  is 
the  function  of  the  Court  to  legislate, 
will,  when  the  next  appt^ntment  is  made. 
let  the  tens  of  millions  of  people — at 
least  35  or  40  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country — have  one-ninth  of  the 
representation  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  comes  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  ex- 
tend congratulations,  best  wishes,  and 
good  luck  to  Mr.  Justice  White. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  next  nomination. 


U.S.  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Oscar  H.  Davis,  of  New  York, 
to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  US.  Court 
of  Claims. 

The  PRESIDINO  OWFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


US.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  leglaiaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
•undry  nominations  of  U.S.  district 
Judges. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESnJlNO  CWTICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc  are 
as  follows; 

William  B  Jones  of  Maryland,  to  be  tT  S 
dlatrlct  Judge   fyr   the  District  of  Oolumbta. 

G«argtt  Templar,  of  Kanaas,  to  be  U  S  dis- 
trict Judge  far  tbe  district  of  WinwR, 

Oeorge  N.  Bewner.  of  Indiana,  to  be  VB 
diatrtct  Judge  fur  th«  northern  dlatrlct  of 
Lrullana; 

John  Weld  Peck,  of  Ohio,  to  be  US  dUtrlct 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  and 

Robert  Shaw,  of  New  Jeraey.  to  be  US 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  ron- 
sideratlon  of  lei?i.slative  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  tiie  con.sid oration  of 
legislative  business. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2935^  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldent, 
what  is  the  unfinished  bu.siness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished bu.siness  is  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  business  tonight,  and  no 
voting.  As  soon  as  Senators  who  have 
remarks  and  speeches  to  make  have  com- 
pleted them,  it  is  planned  to  have  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  COOPERA- 
TTVENESS  IMPROVES  CLIMATE 
FOR  INDUSTRY  IN  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA—STATES SELF-HEXP  EF- 
FORTS APPLAUDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  report  a  significant  event 
on  March  24.  1962,  at  Parsons,  the 
county  seat  of  Tucker  County.  W.  Va. 

On  tiiat  date.  Local  Union  1051  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
AFL-CIO-CLC.  sponsored  a  recognition 
event  in  honor  of  Richard  Rubin,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Dorman  Mills,  and 
Hugh  Brown,  international  representa- 
tive of  the  Textile  Workers  Union.  The 
dinner,    attended    by    255   persons,   was 


held  at  Parsons  High  School  aiad  was 
served  by  the  High  School  Band  Parents' 
Club. 

The  Dorman  Mills  plant  is  the  Parsons 
community's  principal  source  of  direct 
employment.  That  it  has  been  perpetu- 
ated in  that  status  is  a  tribute  to  the 
validity  of  the  program  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  of  an 
earlier  era  and  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
town's  own  Tucker  County  Bank  and  Its 
persevering   president.   Hubert   B.   Lake. 

I  vividly  remember  that  during  my 
first  two  terms  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  dis- 
trict which  embraces  Tucker  County. 
the  Dorman  Mills,  like  many  other  busi- 
nesses afKl  industries  In  that  depression 
period,  faced  near -bankruptcy.  Work- 
ing cooperatively  with  management  and 
Mr.  Lake,  then  cashier  of  the  Tucker 
County  Bank,  we  arranged  In  lt35  an 
RFC  loan  with  local  bank  participation. 
Instead  of  being  liquidated  and  closing, 
the  Dorman  MUls  continued  tn  business, 
overcame  Its  financial  problems,  and  grew 
to  bo  a  healthy  industry. 

Mr  Rubin  came  Into  the  management 
of  Dorman  Mills  prior  to  the  death  of  one 
of  its  founders,  Franklin  Dorman,  In 
1957.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Rubin  acquired  his  prior  hoMings  and 
b<>came  chairman  of  the  board,  with  Mr. 
Lake  assuming  the  presidency.  Approx- 
imately tl  million  has  been  Invested  in 
new  equipment,  machinery,  and  build- 
ings since  1957.  With  product  and  mar- 
ket improvement,  employment  Increased 
from  127  to  212  and  Dorman  Mills  went 
on  a  6-day  week,  operating  around-the- 
clock  with  three  shifts  dally,  as  of  April 
2,  1962. 

The  purpose  of  the  recent  celebration, 
the  local  union  sponsors  said,  was  "to  ex- 
press thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Rubin  and  Mr  Brown  for  their  efforts 
and  results  as  a  consequence  of  manage- 
ment and  union  working  together  to 
provide  nearly  continuous  work  for  the 
union  members." 

A  spokesman  for  the  union's  ofBcers 
said  that  "in  these  days  of  strikes  and 
rumors  of  strike,  it  was  appropriate 
to  accord  proper  recognition  to  men  able 
to  cooperate  together,  and  to  change  any 
fallaciou."?  outside  Image  of  labor  condi- 
tions in  West  Virginia  The  dinner  was 
a  demonstration  that  West  Virginia  labor 
unions  are  Interested  In  working  with 
management  for  mutual  understanding 
and  good  relations." 

Paul  N.  King,  president  of  Textile 
Workers  Union  No  1051,  presided  at  the 
event.  Joseph  R  Gilmore.  member  of 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  and  president  of  the 
Parsons  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pre- 
sented framed  copies  of  James  Henry 
Leigh  Hunts  poem,  "Abou  Ben  Adhem" 
to  Mr.  Rubin  and  Mr.  Brown.  President 
J.  KonLoo  Lambert  of  the  Cheat  Valley 
Development  Corp.,  presented  life  honor- 
ary memberships  in  the  Holly  Meadows 
Country  Club  to  the  two  honor  guests. 
and  noted  that,  as  another  mark  of 
progress  in  the  Parsons  area,  the  coun- 
try club  Is  the  only  one  In  the  Nation 
converted  from  a  county  poor  farm. 
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The  union  president  and  the  company 
president  Justifiably  Joined  in  comment- 
ing that  "the  ideal  of  the  dinner  and 
the  splendid  fellowship  demonstrated 
serve  as  good  omens  of  what  proq>ective 
plant  managers  can  find  in  labor  rela- 
tions In  West  Virginia." 

Mr.  President.  I  associate  myself  with 
those  remarks,  and  I  call  attention  again 
to  a  letter  I  received  on  November  9. 
1959.  from  John  P.  Russo,  then  the  plant 
manager  of  Metalab  Labcraft  Division 
of  the  Norbute  Corp.  at  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Before  I  came  to  the  UB.  Senate,  I 
participated  with  other  citizens  in  the 
founding  of  the  Elkins  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corp.  Among  our  activities,  with 
Phil  Goldman  as  president,  we  sought 
new  industries  for  the  county  and  were 
successful  in  procuring  the  division  of 
Norbute  Corp.,  to  utlliae  both  West  Vir- 
ginia natural  resources  and  our  citizens' 
skills  and  labor.  Our  Industrial  devel- 
opment corporation  procured  a  site  near 
Beverly  and  erected  a  plant  facility. 
This  firm  manufactures  scientific  labora- 
tory furniture  and  equipment. 

Two  years  after  Metalab-Labcraft 
betjan  operations.  I  received  the  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Russo  in  which 
he  expressed  his  belief  In  the  industrlous- 
ne.ss  and  adaptability  of  West  Virginians. 

He  reminded  me  that  his  firm,  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  plant 
in  West  Virginia,  had  a  backlog  of  orders 
which  amounted  to  several  million  dol- 
lars But,  he  wrote,  "we  had  no  trained 
source  of  labor  and  were  in  reality  en- 
uaged  in  fulfilling  these  contracts  with 
no  qualified  personnel,"  and  he  then 
added : 

Tlie  moet  remarkable  fact  concerning  thli 
.situation  was  that  we  employed  immediately 
approximately  76  persons  with  no  post  ex- 
perience or  skills  In  our  industry  and  within 
the  period  of  6  months  we  produced  all  of 
the  items  required  for  our  backlog  of  work 
at  that  time  *  *  *.  To  me,  as  tiie  operating 
head  of  this  division,  it  will  always  stand 
out  as  a  tribute  ta  the  native  Intelligence 
ai^d  capabilities  of  the  workers  In  otir  area. 
Primarily,  our  pertonnel  had  a  background 
and  experience  In  the  mining  Industry  and 
In  tlmtwr  production.  Notwithstanding,  we 
have  developed  our  status  In  our  industry 
from  a  new  entrant  In  a  very  competitive 
neld  to  a  position  cc>miuandtng  autiiorlty  and 
respect  by  the  leaders  In  our  Industry. 

Mr.  Russo  pointed  out  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Industry  24  years  and  during 
that  time  had  l>een  located  In  eight 
different  parts  of  the  country  where  he 
he  had  been  "exposed"  to  the  qualifica- 
tions, capabilities,  and  aptitude  of  the 
labor  pool  In  those  areas.  Then  he  noted 
this : 

I  say  without  e<]ulvocatlon  that  I  have 
never  before  seen  a  group  of  people  who  have 
combined  their  Bcalouaneae,  attitude,  co- 
operation and  natl^'e  capabllltlee,  to  achieve 
the  measure  of  performance  that  we  have 
liere  (In  our  West  Virginia  operation]  •  •  • 
It  was  expected  that  the  labor  supply  here 
would  be  of  such  i  caliber  that  a  training 
period  would  be  ne<:eBS&ry,  and  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  before  wo  reached  the  competitive 
level  in  our  industry.  Insofar  as  quality  of 
production  was  concerned,  that  at  least  a 
year  would  be  required.  I  am  delighted  to 
say  that  it  took  us  ]ust  about  half  that  time 
to   arrive   at   a   point   in  production   which 


made    us   oompeUtlve    with   others    in   the 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  labor-managment 
experiences  relating  t>oth  to  the  E>orman 
Mills  at  Parsons  and  the  Metalab-Lab- 
craft facility  at  Elkins.  are  exceUent  ex- 
amples of  harmonious  relationships 
which  exist  within  industry  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  these  individual  examples  are  but- 
tressed by  facts  and  statistics  of  a  broad- 
er nature  as  disclosed  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  where  Melpar, 
a  division  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brake, 
recently  established  a  new  plant. 

Secretary  Goldberg  Indicated  that 
some  industries  might  hesitate  to  locate 
in  West  Virginia  because  of  a  belief  that 
some  areas  have  been  labeled  as  being 
"strike  happy." 

But  the  Secretary  of  Labor  revealed 
that  during  the  8-year  period  from  1953 
to  I960  industry  in  West  Virginia  lost 
an  average  of  only  0.37  percent  of  total 
working  time  as  a  result  of  labor-man- 
agement disputes,  or  about  1  day  per 
year  per  employee,  on  the  average.  Iliis 
loss  ratio,  his  statistical  report  showed, 
was  considerably  less  than  most  neigh- 
boring States  and  only  slightly  above  the 
national  average. 

While  that  situation  relates  to  the  8- 
year  average  up  to  1960,  Secretary  Gold- 
berg noted  that  "perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant in  dispelling  any  notion  of  strike 
proneness  was  the  record  for  the  year 
1960,  the  latest  for  which  data  are  now 
available." 

In  1960,  he  said,  "the  strike-loss  ratio 
for  West  Virginia  amounted  to  0.10  per- 
cent, which  was  below  the  level  of  all 
neighboring  States,  and  even  significant- 
ly below  the  U.S.  total  of  0.17  percent." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  suffered  from 
chronic  unemployment  in  severe  degree 
in  West  Virginia  and  there  has  been  a 
substantial  attrition  in  our  labor  force. 
These  conditions,  however,  have  not  been 
the  result  of  any  decline  in  worker -em- 
ployer relations.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
contrary  is  true.  Labor-management 
imderstanding  and  the  strike-loss  ratio 
have  both  improved  substantially.  Our 
problems  stem  principally  from  the  nec- 
essarily rapid  pace  of  mechanization  in 
our  basic  coal  mining  industry  and  from 
automation  generally. 

To  meet  competition  from  other 
fuels — particularly  from  foreign  residual 
fuel  oil  unf ortimately  permitted  by  poli- 
cies of  Government  to  be  Imported  Into 
our  country  In  excessive  quantities — our 
coal  Indubtry,  not  only  In  West  Virginia 
but  in  other  coal  producing  States  as 
well,  was  forced  to  quicken  the  pace  of 
mechanization.  This  accelerated  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  coal  and  coal- 
related  business  and  industries  in  areas 
of  the  State  where  terrain  and  other  fac- 
tors mitigate  against  the  establishment 
of  replacement  industries  to  provide  pay- 
rolls and  jobs  equivalent  to  those  dis- 
placed. 

We  are  making  progress,  even  though 
it  Is  not  at  the  rate  necessary  to  over- 
come in  a  substantial  degree  the  high 
level  of  unemployment  Induced  by  the 
Impact  of  consistently  increasing  auto- 
mation In  recent  years. 


At  the  time  of  passage  of  S.  1991— the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act— I  suggested  that  it  might  well  be 
a  cornerstone  of  the  administration's 
program  for  improvement  of  the  econ- 
omy and  as  a  means  to  help  solve  the 
imemployment  problem. 

In  West  Virginia  we  are  vocational 
training  and  retraining  conscious  be- 
cause we  recognize  in  these  programs 
necessary  means  to  the  end  of  helping 
to  overcome  chronic  Joblessness.  As  we 
strive  in  our  State  to  diversify  the  indus- 
trial ccxnplex  and  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, we  must  develop  our  manpower  re- 
sources in  full  measure.  We  realize  this 
will  require  extensive  retraining  of  many 
of  our  available  workers. 

I  am  again  reminded  of  a  pertinent 
editorial  comment  in  the  March  4.  1962. 
issue  of  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail  which  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  and  hardships  of  the  automa- 
tion era  which  have  plagued  West  Vir- 
ginia are  likewise  being  experienced  in 
some  degree  in  other  States — indeed,  in 
some  States  only  recently. 

The  development  of  retraining  programs — 
both  for  those  displaced  by  mechanization 
and  for  youths  who  drop  out  of  high  school- 
is  progressing,  and  this  improves  the  pros- 
pects for  attracting  new  processing  and  con- 
version type  Industries — 

The  editor  wrote. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  In  West  Vir- 
ginia the  bentjfits  which  accrue  from 
Federal -State  participation  programs 
such  as  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  We  are  also  grateful  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  its 
helpful  loan  programs,  as  well  as  the 
activities  which  stem  from  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  other 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  we  are  always 
hopeful  that  our  Industries,  our  busi- 
nesses, and  our  people  will  be  able  to 
participate  more  equitably  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  defense  installation  and  de- 
fense procurement  dollars.  Some  seg- 
ments of  the  press  malign  us  for  our 
aspirations  in  these  respects;  others 
suggest  that  we  are  discouraged  and 
somewhat  unhappy  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  moved  faster  to  provide 
our  State  and  her  people  with  more  of 
the  fruits  from  the  tree  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. On  balance,  we  know  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  sturdlness, 
the  fortitude,  and  the  characteristics  of 
self-reliance  of  the  "Mountaineers"  are 
duly  recognized. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  attention  to 
an  editorial  from  the  April  7,  1962,  is- 
sue of  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times 
which  comments  on  and  quotes  from  In- 
teresting editorials  from  recent  issues 
of  the  Palm  Beach  (Pla.)  Times  and  the 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
State's  Sxlp-Hxu>  Errorrs  Oaix  Raoocirrnoir 

West  Virginians  hare  been  •octwtamcd  to 
reading  unpleasant  thin^i  about  tbcmeelTcs 
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AXkd  tlMtr  Stat* — and  gaiOxtg  extremely  up- 
set about  tbem — for  ao  long  tbat  axij  favor- 
able publicity  barden  on  tbe  realm  of  head- 
line new*. 

When  this  oaaiea  from  aa  widely  aeTmratad 
eommunltl—  t»  Paloi  Beach,  na  .  and  An- 
napolis. Md^  mdi  Idnd  atteatloo  a|»proachee 
the  clasalflcatlon  of  ■•naatkmal  treataaent. 
But  such  le  the  caaa.  aa  edltortala  from  those 
clUea  forwarded  to  the  Tlinea  dlscloae. 

There  la  vafflclent  similarity  between  the 
two  pieces  to  suggest  that  the  writers  might 
have  received  Identical  Informatlcrn  concern- 
ing West  Vlrglnla'a  efforU  to  get  Itaelf  back 
on  Ita  feet.  Monctheleas.  both  make  inter- 
esting reading  for  those  In  thla  State  who 
feel  they  have  been  more  than  neceaaarlly 
subjected  to  the  aUngs  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune. 

Here  Is  last  Tuesday's  editorial  from  the 
Palm    Beach   Times   In   Its   entirety 

"During  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  a  rather  obvi- 
ously depressed  area,  and  a  Senator.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  made  a  lot  of  promises  bo  do 
Bomethlng  about  It  If  he  waa  elected.  He 
waa.  All  West  Virginia  had  to  do  was  ask 
Washington  for  money  to  get  It 

"But  the  llountalneers'  have  done  things 
for  themselves. 

•Plrst  came  a  $7JJ  million  crash  public 
works  program  that  made  jobs  for  0,ouu  p«r- 
sona.  It  waa  flnwnosd  by  a  l-cent  Increase 
In  the  State  sales  tax.  It  haa  resulted  In 
Improved  roada.  deepened  atream  channels. 
Improved  parka  and  recreational  faculties, 
and  community  cleanup  programa. 

"Then  there  was  created  a  division  of  indi- 
vidual development  In  the  State  department 
of  commerce.  So  far.  M  new  Industries 
employing  5.000  peraona  have  been  brought 
In.  and  45  Induatrlaa  already  in  the  State 
have  launched  a  massive  expansion  prugram 
to  employ  2.500  more. 

"A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  West  Vir- 
ginia bad  OSXMO  Jobless,  mostly  miners  To- 
day the  figure  haa  dropped  to  63.000— a  re- 
duction of  S3  percent  In  a  single  year. 

"The  State  legislature  haa  eatabllshed  an 
Industrial  development  authority,  with  a  42 
million  revolving  fund  to  provide  loans,  when 
needed,  to  new  or  expanding  Industries 
where  unemployment  Is  serious 

"There  la  a  atatewlde  cleanup  drive,  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  take  pride  In  the  ap- 
pearance of  roadsides,  parks  and  their  com- 
munities. There  are  now  12  major  regional 
development  organlxationa.  and  79  cltlea  and 
towns  have  their  own  municipal  develop- 
ment agencies. 

"The  State  la  being  soW  not  only  as  an  In- 
dustrial center  but  aa  a  tourist  attraction 

"Saya  Gov.  WllUam  W.  Barr<jn.  who  took 
oAoe  juat  14  months  ago,  'We  have  turned 
the  tide  of  recession  and  made  our  econ- 
omy more  stable,  while  recovering  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  reatorlng  confldeiice  lu  our- 
selves and  In  our  State  government  We 
have  launched  a  movement  In  ctx>peratlve 
planning  by  aeU-roUant  and  very  aelf-sum- 
clent  clttaens.' 

•  If   thla   be   treason   against  the   national 
welfare  state,  let  them  make  the  moat  of  It. 
"West    Virginia    deserves    the    congratula- 
tions and  the  thanks  of  all  Americans.  " 

An  editorial  In  the  AnnapoUs  Evening 
Capital  starts  out:  "Boy!  Ptione  the  florist 
shop  and  have  them  aend  a  doeen  red  roses 
to  the  State  of  West  Vte^lala  as  a  token  of 
our  ealeem  for  the  vay  that  sovereign  State 
Is  staging  aa  ftno«f>mlc  comeback  without 
yelling  for  huge  chunks  of  Federal  money 

"In  14  months  since  Gov  WlMlam  W  Bar- 
ron touk  oAoe  there  la.  we  are  told  a  n*rn 
hope  and  grim  itHimlnatloa.  pTus  a  lot  ><i 
applied  hard  work  taking  place  there  in  con- 
trast to  the  despair  and  glo<>m  that  has 
existed   ' 

PolntlRf  cnt  that  West  Virginia  has  not 
looked  to  Waahlngtoa  bat  haa  undertaken 
deveiopmeat  programa  on  Ita  own.  the  An- 
napolis paper  recites  the  steps  taken  by  this 


State  In  its  own  behalf  atid  ooncludes: 
"There  Is  a  moral  here  which  Is  Innsnspehls 
Note  how  little  the  State  has  relied  on  the 
"great  white  fatlMr'  In  Waahlncton  More 
power  to  the  great  State  at  West  Virginia, 
and  boy  I  better  make  that  two  doaen  roaea 
Instead  of  one.  Those  people  deserve  con- 
gratulations. They've  showing  the  rest  of 
the  country  what  backbone  and  self-help 
and  self-pride  really  Is  " 

This  Is  the  kind  of  publicity  that  West 
Virginia  can  use  In  ever- Increasing  quanti- 
ties. It's  good  to  know  that  proper  reoog- 
nlUon   Is  dnally  being  given  ue 


STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  it  wa-s 
with  a  very  heavy  heart  I  heard  Uhe  news 
of  the  steel  price  increase,  especially  m 
view  of  he  fact  that  aptn-oxlmately  20 
percent  of  the  ateel  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  produced  in  my  hnme  State  of  In- 
diana. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  basically  were  rather  satisfied  and 
felt  relieved  when  the  recent  announce- 
ment was  issued  to  the  effect  that  the 
steel  union  and  management  luid  en- 
tered into  a  contract,  aixi  there  was  U> 
be  no  increase  in  wages,  except  for  some 
fringe  benefits  for  certain  empU^yee^ 
It  was  felt  at  the  time  that  the  agree- 
ment was  ably  arrived  at  under  the 
direction  and  encouragement  of  the 
President  of  the  Uruted  States,  and  I 
compliment  lum  for  so  doinsj  The  Sec- 
reUry  of  Latwr,  Mr  Goldberg,  was  aJsti 
one  of  the  dnvinn  personalities  who 
recognized  that  another  steel  .strike  sim- 
ilar to  the  la.st  one  rould  have  only  pos- 
sibly disastrous  results  for  tlie  econonuc 
recovery  we  now  have  with  us. 

We   observed    that    immediately    after 
ttie  previous  steel  strike,   at  least   as  a 
contributing   factor   to   the  steel   strike 
there  was  to  some   extent,   poaaibly.   an 
acceleration  of  Llie  conuuti  recoasion. 

Everyone  thought,  tlus  time,  that  the 
results  would  be  flxie  axid  good  for  the 
country,  and  that  we  could  go  about 
the  business  of  orderly  planning.  Thl.s 
feeling  was  shattered  by  the  news  of  the 
steel  companies  ccming  forward  with 
an  announcement  of  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  steel,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  any  concept  of  any  individ- 
uals or  groups  a.s  being  neces^sary. 

I  hope  that  ihose  who  made  this  de- 
cision, on  the  part  of  steel  management. 
will  reconsider,  realizing  that  they.  too. 
have  an  obligation  to  their  commumties 
and  to  society. 

Fearful  that  they  may  not  reconsider 
I  urge  them  at  least  to  give  con&idera- 
UoQ  as  to  what  they  are  doing  to  Amer- 
ica. They  have  complained  about  losinK 
their  competitive  advantages  and  their 
competitive  position  with  respect  to 
oversea  production.  I  know  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  people,  which  was  with 
them  when  the  settlement  was  agreed 
upon  a  few  weeks  ago.  may  now  be  lost 
at  least  temporarily,  and  perhaps,  witli 
regard  to  some,  lost  forever. 

It  i.s  an  unfortunate  thinu.'  to  happen 
to  tlie  United  States,  steel  being  a  be.sic 
indu.str>'.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  I 
sa^-  to  my  friends  in  the  steel  tziduatry. 
Ree.xiunine  your  position.  Think  bACk." 
I  am  sure  that  they  not  alone  wouid 
have  the  be.st  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 


United  SUtes.  but  alao  would  aerve  the 
beet  loterests  oX  their  own  itocUiolders 
1/  they  would  recoa&lder  and  withdraw 
the  Intention  to  Ihcrease  tJbe  price  of 
steel. 


NEED   TO    RESTORE   AMERICAN 
MERCHANT   MARINB 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  President's  message  on  trans- 
portation, recently  sent  to  the  CongreHS. 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  an  era 
of  neglect  of  our  transportation  system. 
It  Is  perhaps  understandable,  but 
nonetheless  tragic,  that  the  attention  of 
past  administrations  and  the  public 
should  hare  been  diverted  from  this  bas- 
ic facet  of  our  economic  strenffth  and 
mlllUry  preparedness  by  the  more  dra- 
matic new  horisons  of  space  travel  and 
mis.slle  weaponry.  Therefore.  I  com- 
mend the  President  who  in  his  message 
has  brought  us  back  to  the  realities  of 
surface  and  near -surface  movements  of 
men  and  materials.  We  have  no  tools 
which  do  more  to  congeal  the  various 
.segments  of  our  economy  or  the  forces 
constituting  our  military  mlcht. 

Oiir  economy  depends  on  the  ship,  the 
railroad,  the  truck,  the  barge,  the  plane, 
the  bus.  and  the  automobile.  We  should 
not  neglect  these  realities  In  our  under- 
standat>le  concern  for  the  orbit  and  the 
moon.  On  the  basis  of  the  President's 
message.  I  am  assured  that  this  will  not 
happen. 

Moreov<>r.  I  feel  also  that  we  cannot 
any  longer  afford,  in  the  world  struggle 
on  basic  ways  of  Life,  with  the  Intricate 
role  transportation  plays  therein,  the 
time-consuming  luxury  of  treating  our 
total  Uansportation  system  as  an  iso- 
lated part  of  our  real  strength  or  tiic* 
concern  entirely  of  the  carriers. 

Nothing  in  America's  free  enterprise 
system  daily  touches  more  people  from 
Alaska  to  Florida,  from  Hawaii  to  Maine, 
than  our  workaday  transportation 
media. 

As  the  President  has  recognized,  wc 
must  end  the  preoccupation  of  the  past 
which  has  produced  patch -quilt  practices 
and  neglected  a  real  system.  We  must 
stop  plugging  this  gap  in  this  media  one 
day  and  another  gap  In  some  other  media 
the  next,  as  we  hare  been  doing.  The 
time  ha^  come  to  build  anew  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  now  have.  There  Is  a  rich 
and  proud  tradition  for  all  America  in 
the  pony  express,  the  covered  wagon, 
and  ships  of  sail.  Our  tools  and  tech- 
nology have  changed  dramatically  but 
our  trarusportation  policy  remains  unco- 
ordinated. 

Within  this  framework  I  beMeve  the 
President's  messase  is  perceptive  and 
progressive  I  endorse  much  of  what  he 
recommends. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  struck  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  message  to  Include  specific 
recommendations  In  several  critical  areas 
in  domestic  shipping.  I  hope  that  the 
lack  of  concentration  results  from  the 
pressure  of  time  and  Is  to  be  corrected 
and  elaborated  upon  In  the  near  future 
by  a  siJccLal  message  on  these  other  marl- 
time  matters  when  the  conclusions  of 
governmental  studies  now  underway  are 
available. 

Few  would  dispute  that  our  Bkerehant 
marine  is  a  vital  part  of  our  transporta- 
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tion  aarstem.  thus  of  our  national 
strength  and  security.  Yet  today  ours 
is  an  unbalanced  fleet  and  an  inadequate 
one.  This  d^ciency  is  all  the  more 
obvious  in  this  the  most  critical  era  of 
our  Nation's  history. 

In  terms  of  pure  national  survival,  this 
shortcoming  may  be  meaningless,  but 
only  so  if  we  are  convinced  that  we  are 
on  the  precipice  of  a  thermonuclear  war. 
Although  this  route  to  human  disaster 
is  a  possibility  for  which  we  must  be 
prepared,  our  p(>ople  and  our  President 
want  U.S.  militiuir  forces  to  be  capable 
of  taking  action  in  any  direction  and 
form  that  international  conflict  may  re- 
quire, including  a  so-called  limited  war 
or  a  continuation  of  the  already  pro- 
longed cold  war.  It  was.  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  only  recently  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev announc>;d  to  the  world  that  in- 
ternational communism's  world  victory 
V  ould  be  economic  and  would  take  place 
through  the  mecium  of  peaceful  produc- 
tion and  trade. 

Thus,  faced  ts  we  are  with  a  broad 
ranije  of  types  of  conflict.  America's  sur- 
vival depends  on  total  preparedness 
against  the  inroads  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Part  of  this  preparation  demands  a 
more  adequate  /unerlcan  merchant  ma- 
rine in  peaceful  domestic,  and  interna- 
tional trade,  yet  better  ready  to  assume 
burdens  that  will  be  thrust  upon  it  in 
an  emergency. 

We  entered  World  War  n  with  a 
grossly  inadequate  merchant  marine  for 
trade  or  defense,  although  less  so  than 
had  the  Congress  not  passed  a  Merchant 
Marine  Act  in  li)36.  During  the  war  we 
spent  $13  billion  on  merchant  vessel  con- 
struction, yielding  some  5.000  ships. 
E\  en  at  the  then  low  rate  of  interest  on 
our  national  debt.  It  is  now  costing  us 
some  S300  million  per  year  in  interest 
alone  on  this  ccist,  which  could  In  part 
have  been  avoided  were  we  better 
prepared. 

None  of  my  oslleagues  needs  remind- 
ing about  the  variant  role  played  by  mer- 
chant shipping  and  American  sailors 
during  that  try:ng  period.  Perhaps  no 
one  was  then  in  ;i  better  position  to  speak 
about  this  monumental  undertaking 
than  General  Elsenhower,  who  in  1&44, 
in  London,  said 

When  final  vIct  irj  is  ours,  there  Is  no  or- 
ganleatlon  that  will  share  Its  credit  more 
deservedly    than     the    American    merdiant 

marine. 

We  were  caught  flat-footed  in  both  world 
Wars  because  we  lelled  too  much  upon  for- 
eign-owned and  cperated  shipping  to  carry 
our  cargoes  abroed  and  to  bring  critically 
needed  supplies  U)  this  country. 

Amerlcs's  industrial  prosperity  and  mili- 
tary security  both  demand  that  we  maintain 
a  privately  operated  merchant  marine  ade- 
quate in  size  and  of  modern  design  to  in- 
sure that  our  llnei.  of  supply  for  either  peace 
or  war  will  be  sale. 

Quite  naturally,  when  peace  came,  we 
sought  to  dispose  of  this  abundance  of 
vessels  and  assiit  in  the  rehabilitetion 
of  the  merchant  marines  of  many  of  the 
traditional  maritime  powers.  This  we 
did  by  the  process  of  sale.  Incidentally, 
these  sales  returned  a  greater  proportion 
on  Investment  tlian  the  disposal  of  any 
other  wartime   lisset — 843  vessels  were 
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•oW  for  American   registry   and   I.llS 
abroad. 

After  World  War  n.  with  our  fleet  then 
In  existeoee.  we  carried  some  65  per- 
cent of  our  own  fordgn  commerce.  By 
1950  this  had  faUen  to  43  percent,  and 
now  it  is  down  to  approximately  10  per- 
cent What  further  substantiation  can 
I  offer  that  we  are  yielding  our  rightful 
place  on  the  seas? 

It  is.  moreover,  interesting  to  note  that 
even  the  present  participation  of  our 
ships  In  our  own  foreign  trade  is  sub- 
stantially prevented  from  plummeting 
stUl  farther  by  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  the  wisdom  to  provide  in  1954  that 
no  less  than  half  of  Government-gen- 
erated cargoes  be  carried  in  U.S.-flag 
ships.  It  has  been  the  single  most  im- 
portant instrument  in  the  last  decade 
toward  the  maintenance  of  whatever 
semblance  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  we  now  possess.  That  principle 
has  been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  on  many  occasions,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  never  failed  to  endorse  it,  in 
spite  of  opposition  from  limited  seg- 
ments both  here  and  abroad. 

But  this  principle,  as  enunciated  by 
the  Congress,  is  only  slightly  more  than 
an  indication  of  congressional  intent. 
It  is  administered  by  each  individual 
shipping  agency  of  the  United  States 
Oovermnent  without  any  overall  guide- 
lines and  generally  without  dedication 
to  more  than  minimum  adherence.  The 
President  has  stated  that  all  executive 
agencies  have  been  directed  to  comply 
fully  with  the  purpose  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
essential  and  I  would  urge  the  President 
to  see  to  it  that  full  compliance  is  actual- 
ly given  and  potential  benefit  of  this 
statute  in  the  national  interest  is 
promptly  realized. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  In  Korea,  our  merchant  fleet  con- 
sisted of  1.170  ships  of  14  million  dead- 
weight tons  and  constituted  17.3  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total.  Today,  just 
over  a  decade  later.  It  totals  973  ships 
of  about  the  same  tonnage  but  is  less 
than  9  percent  of  the  world's  total  and 
It  is  older  than  foreign  fleets  as  well. 

And  it  Is  signlflcant  to  note  that  dur- 
ing this  same  period  o.'  the  last  decade, 
total  international  seaborne  trade  has 
risen  by  some  83  percent,  and  our  own 
waterbome  foreign  trade  has  risen  by 
12fl  percent.  Thus  It  becomes  obvious, 
as  a  result  of  fierce  foreign  competition 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  Amer- 
ican standards  of  living,  that  our  fleet 
does  not  automatically  improve  In  stat- 
ure because  of  an  increasing  volume  of 
seaborne  trade.  No  small  part  of  this 
resistance  is  caused  by  national  policies 
abroad  being  pursued  at  almost  any  cost 
and  aimed  at  developing  large  merchant 
fleets  where  none  existed  before,  or  to 
augment  the  fleets  in  the  traditional 
maritime  countries. 

The  responsibilities  for  the  creation  of 
an  swlequate  American  merchant  marine 
are  not  exclusively  those  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  American  management,  in 
partnership  with  American  labor,  must 
assume  a  large  part  of  this  responsibility 
and  in  fact  play  a  greater  role  toward 
this  end  than  has  been  the  case  to  date. 
I  am,  however,  sure  that  this  enlarge- 


ment of  activities  on  the  pari  of  the 
private  segments  of  the  industry  will  take 
place  when  once  the  Oorenunent  has 
publicly  reoonl3rmed  its  "^ti^^til  goals  in 
this  area  and  manifests,  with  consist- 
ency, its  willingness  and  its  desire  to  see 
these  achieved.  I  can  appreciate  that 
unless  Government  policy  affecting  the 
well-being  of  the  maritime  Industry  turns 
less  mercurial  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  that  industry  with  its  limited 
resources  and  long-term  Investment  re- 
quirements is  at  a  disadvantage  in  pio- 
ceeding. 

There  are  several  specifics  about  our 
existing  merchant  marine  that  I  must 
call  attention  to  today,  "nier  appear 
paramount  among  many  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  if  our  fleet  is  to 
progress  and  be  a  real  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  system. 

First,  our  reliance  on  raw  materials 
for  our  growing  industrial  economy  de- 
pends ovex^helmingly  on  ships.  The 
Department  of  Defense  estimates  that 
there  are  approximately  75  raw  materials 
essential  to  our  economy  and  survival 
which  must  be  imported,  some  in  part, 
others  completely.  On  the  export  side, 
rural  America  in  particular,  but  actually 
the  entire  Nation,  must  appreciate  the 
signiflcance  of  sending  abroad,  in  bulk, 
under  established  national  programs, 
much  of  the  surplus  of  our  farm  produc- 
tion. These  import  and  export  require- 
ments along  with  others  require  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  our  almost  nonex- 
istent fleet  of  bulk  carriers. 

Second,  I  must  address  myself  to  the 
erosion  of  our  coastal  and  Intercoastal 
fleets,  of  which  we  were  once  so  proud 
and  with  which  we  once  were  so  well 
equipped,  and  which  because  of  position 
were  pressed  so  promptly  Into  wartime 
emergency  service  in  the  past.  Hear- 
ings were  recently  held  on  the  decline 
of  this  strategic  part  of  our  shipping 
industry.  It  was  reported  that  Just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  Worid  War  n  there 
was  a  total  of  350  dry -cargo  ships  in 
the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  trades.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  the  close  of  1960 
there  remained  a  total  of  70  ships  in 
the  same  trade,  but  of  that  number  only 
15  vessels  remained  in  the  general  cargo 
common  carriage.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce CcHnmission  which  has  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  these  carriers  reports 
that  early  in  1961  another  major  line 
in  the  trade  discontinued  Its  service, 
thereby  again  substantially  reducing  the 
number  of  vessels  In  the  trade. 

This  dislocation  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  lack  of  balance  in  our 
total  transportation  system.  It  Is  a 
wrong  that  must  be  rioted.  The  pains- 
taking inquiry  into  this  problem.  Its 
cause  and  effect,  referred  to  earlier  was 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce under  the  cfaatrmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MagnusorJ.  and  on  which  com- 
mittee I  have  the  honm*  ol  serving. 

Six  major  recommendations  were 
made,  none  of  which  in  my  opinion  re- 
quires legislative  effectuation.  Far  and 
away  the  primary  point  c€  the  six  dealt 
with  rateinaking  under  the  jurisdiction 
Qi  the  Interstate  Commerce  Orwnmimrion. 
I  urge  the  admlnistratian  to  eosuider  ef- 
fectuating all  of  these  eoodasians  in 
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(MMialderatlon  of  bringing  to  our  con- 
sximlng  public  a  more  balanced  trans- 
portation system.  I  feel,  however,  that 
we  are  grasping  at  straws  In  trying  to 
build  a  sound  system  if  we  do  not  fairly 
and  economlcaUy  resolve  ratemaklng 
Issues  which  are  so  fundamental  to  all 
domestic  transportation  media. 

I  also  consider  that  a  major  consid- 
eration of  our  new  look  at  transporta- 
tion must  include  our  waterborne  domes- 
tic trade  to  the  States  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  and  our  offshore  territories  and 
possessions,  particularly  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and.  likewise, 
Guam. 

The  loyal  and  dedicated  Americans 
of  these  regions  find  their  economies  in- 
tricately linked  with  the  continental 
States  primarily  but  also  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  by  shipping. 

Alaska's  trade  is  relatively  small  today 
In  volume  but  is  vital  to  its  well-being 
and  the  realization  of  Its  vast  potential. 
We  are  proud  of  the  progress  we  have 
already  made.  Between  1955  and  1960 
the  tonnage  of  the  waterborne  commerce 
moving  through  the  ports  of  Alaska  in- 
creased over  85  percent,  and  the  value 
of  our  trade  with  Japan  has  expanded 
most  dramatically  in  the  past  few  years 
Between  1959  and  1960.  Alaska  imports 
from  Japan  increased  from  $200,000  to 
over  $1.3  million,  and  exports  grew  from 
$2.8  million  to  $15  million.  During 
these  years  and  earlier,  we  have  been 
blessed  also  by  a  period  of  labor  peace  in 
the  maritime  trade  In  Alaska. 

Our  trade  with  port  cities  in  the  con- 
tinental States  as  domestic  trade  is  con- 
fined to  movements  In  U.S.-flag  vessels. 
We  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Per- 
haps from  a  very  short-range  point  of 
view,  economies  might  be  realized  by 
opening  this  movement  to  any  low -cost 
foreign -flag  ships.  In  short  order,  how- 
ever, this  would  force  American- flag  ves- 
sels off  these  routes  and  we  would  find 
ourselves  dependent  on  alien  vessels  and 
alien  loyalties.  Thus,  we  prefer  to  re- 
main serviced  by  American-flag  ships. 
But  this  Is  not  without  problems.  The 
complications  and  costs  of  offshore  US- 
flag  domestic  service  have  resulted  in 
numerous  increases  In  freight  rates.  In 
the  past  10  years  In  the  Alaska  trade 
alone,  five  general  rate  Increases  have 
been  proposed.  Last  week  for  the  flrst 
time  a  Federal  maritime  examiner  de- 
cided that  a  proposed  rate  increase  for 
Alaska  w£is  unreasonable  at  least  for  the 
future  since  the  dominant  carrier  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  19  percent  return  on 
Its  capital  Invested  in  the  Alaska  trade 
In  1960.  The  Commission  will  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  examiner's 
decision  and  to  determine  if  some  meas- 
ure of  restitution  Is  not  due  the  shipping 
public  for  these  past  years.  Similar  rate 
Increases  have  seriously  affected  the 
economies  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  Guam.  Constantly  increasing 
freight  rates  may  well  In  the  future 
limit,  if  not  frustrate  entirely,  the  real- 
ization of  the  full  potential  of  these 
areas,  particularly  Alaska. 

In  all  fairness,  however.  I  cannot  at- 
tribute this  development  entirely  to  any 
monopolistic  position  of  an  existing  car- 
rier in  these  trades.  The  water  in  the 
noncontiguous  trade  has  been  competi- 


tively open  to  all  who  possessed  the  ini- 
tiative and  capital  to  engage  in  the  com- 
merce. During  the  past  3  years,  the 
Alaska  trade  has  become  Increasingly 
modernized  with  more  economical.  efB- 
cient.  and  lower-cost  barxe  and  contain- 
erized service  Later  this  year  train- 
barge  and  train-ship  service  will  enter 
the  Alaska  trade  promi.slng  even  more 
efficient  service  and.  It  i.s  hoped,  lower 
transportation  costs  One  may  well 
wonder  if  these  developments  would 
have  come  to  pass  without  the  healthy 
pressure  of  economic  compt>tltion  We 
are  proud  that  this  has  been  achieved 
without  the  Federal  Government  bemg 
involved  in  the  business  decision  of 
whether  a  new  carrier  or  means  of  trans- 
portation should  enter  the  Alaska  trade 
The  Federal  Government  neither  gives 
the  carriers  any  protective  operatmg 
rights  nor  requires  the  carrier.s  to  serve 

Although  recent  developments  such  as 
more  effective  regulation  by  the  new 
Federal  Maritime  Comml.sslon  and  in- 
creased modernization  of  the  Alaska 
trade  have  brightened  our  hopes  for  the 
future,  my  constituents  are  today  still 
caught  In  a  position  of  having  to  absorb 
extremely  high  freight  rates  into  the 
economy.  Now.  this  Is  not  unique  The 
whole  westward  development  of  our 
country  faced  virtually  Identical  prob- 
lems except  that  the  dustances  were  not 
quite  so  vast  and  the  surfaces  involved 
less  liquid.  The  Government,  realizing 
this,  stepped  in  to  breach  the  gap.  The 
gap  is  the  difference  between  rates 
which  will  not  be  burdensome  to  Alaska 
but  must  be  high  enough  to  perpetuate 
adequate  and  dependable  service  by  pri- 
vate U.S.-flag  carriers.  Again,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  intensely  Involved 
party  that  can  play  this  role  and  breach 
this  gap  is  the  Federal  Government.  I 
have  given  long  and  .serious  thought  to 
the  mechanics  for  implementing  this 
vital  objective  The  President  has  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  review 
specifically  the  costs  of  service  to  our 
noncontiguous  territories.  I  urge  the 
Secretary,  and  I  offer  my  full  coopera- 
tion, to  press  forward  In  this  matter 
with  great  speed  and  come  forward  with 
recommendations  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

This  must  be  done  not  only  in  fairness 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  I  represent, 
but  truly  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  United  States.  There  is 
precious  little  time  to  be  lost. 

We  know  of  our  President's  concern, 
in  part,  because  of  the  community  of 
interest  between  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  for  Increasing 
our  export  trade  and  avoiding  the  serious 
consequences  of  economic  Isolation.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  he  a  most  serious 
mistake  to  strive  to  accelerate  our  for- 
eign trade  while  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing merchant  ships  to  move  farther  and 
farther  from  American  control  and 
American  national  purpose. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  RE- 
VERSE ITS  POSITION  ON  TRADE 
VETO 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr   President,  in  De- 
cember 1961.  antioipating  the  important 


debate  over  new  trade  legltlatlon.  I 
strongly  urged  that  the  admlnlitratlon 
include  in  its  trade  bill  a  provlalon  al- 
lowing the  Congress  to  veto  trade  agree- 
ments which  exceed  the  authority 
granted  to  the  President  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements. 

In  a  nutshell,  my  argument  la  that  the 
Constitution  gives  the  power  to  the  Con- 
gress to  regulate  trade.  The  practical- 
ities of  administering  trade  policy  In  the 
complex  postwar  world  in  which  we  live 
have  neces.sltated  that  broad  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  had  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  President.  However. 
this  authority  is  turned  over  to  the 
President  only  under  certain  conditions. 

Under  the  proposed  trade  bill  sub- 
mitted to  us,  there  is  no  way  in  which 
the  Congress  can  determine  whether  the 
President  exercises  this  authority  with 
a  proper  regard  for  the  conditions  which 
the  Congress  has  placed  upon  him.  A 
congressional  veto,  by  a  two-thirda  vote, 
exercKsed  within  60  days  of  the  submis- 
sion of  a  new  trade  agreement  to  the 
Congress,  is  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest. It  would  give  the  Congress  an 
opportunity,  in  an  area  which  the  Con- 
.stitutlon  clearly  assigns  to  the  Congress. 
to  indicate  its  general  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  what  the  President  has 
done 

Mr  President.  I  have  t>een  watching 
with  interest  the  hearings  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  other  body 
where  an  excellent  job  has  been  done 
in  making  it  possible  for  groups  on  all 
.sides  of  the  trade  issue  to  hare  their  day 
in  court.  I  have  noted  in  particular  that 
many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  supported 
the  general  proposal  of  congressional 
oversight,  of  a  trade  veto.  Support  for 
this  proposal  has  not  simply  come  from 
those  who  might  be  called  protection- 
ists, it  has  also  come  from  many  who 
support  the  President's  trade  program 
in  general,  but  who  feel  that  certain 
changes  need  to  be  made  In  the  specific 
legLslation  which  the  administration  has 
proposed 

Mr.  President,  in  January  of  this  year 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  George  Ball,  the  principal 
author  of  the  President's  trade  program, 
requesting  the  administration's  views  on 
this  recommendation.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary's reply  dated  February  13  in- 
dicated opposition.    He  said  in  part: 

The  negotiation  of  agreements  that  will 
preserve  and  expand  market  opportunities 
for  American  producers  will  undoubtedly 
prove  complex  and  dllllcult.  If  they  are  to 
succeed  It  will  be  essential  that  our  repre- 
sentatives be  able  to  assure  their  negotiating 
partners  that  they  are  In  position  to  conclude 
binding  arrangements  I  am  afraid  that  the 
element  of  Insecurity  implicit  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  congressional  veto  could  place 
our  side  under  an  almost  Impoaslble 
dl.sablllty 

I  replied  to  Secretary  Ball  on  the 
Senate  floor  several  weeks  later  and 
pointed  out  that  his  argument  is  a  very 
limited  one.  The  present  structure  of 
the  Common  Market  retains  a  power 
roughly  analogous  to  the  congressional 
trade  veto  in  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  EEC  which  has  supervisory 
authority   over    the   Commission  which 
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does   the   actuaJ    negotiating   of   trade 
a^:rpementf. 

Furthermore,  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  Common  \':arket  the  Governments 
of  West  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom retained  to  their  Parliaments  a 
similar  power  of  oversight  in  trade 
reprotlations.  Thlfi  is  certainly  a 
precedent  to  which  we  should  give  heed. 
In  the  cases  of  Sweden  and  Japan,  both 
of  which  are  piirties  to  the  new  GATT 
aureement  announced  in  March,  they 
received  prior  authority  from  their 
Parliaments  to  <>nter  into  these  negotia- 
tions. In  this  Instance,  the  Parliaments 
grail  ted  advance  approval  for  trade 
a>:reemcnts  under  the  terms  of  GATT. 
My  rebuttal,  -.hen.  to  the  administra- 
tion Is  on  four  counts: 

First.  The  Common  Market  has  an 
analogous  power  of  oversight  by  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  other  than  that  which 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  negotiating 
of  trade  agreements. 

Second.  Other  countries  with  which 
we  do  business  retain  to  their  parlia- 
ments a  similar  power  of  oversight  on 
trade  matters 

Third  Congress  has  a  constitutional 
riRht  to  participate  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  bu.siness  of  foreign  trade.  If  we  are 
poiim  to  give  the  President  new  tariff 
cutting  authority,  then  surely  we  can 
take  steps  also  to  develop  innovations  in 
our  trade  leglsliitlon  that  will  give  the 
Congress  some  siiy  over  what  is  going  on. 
Fourth  A  trade  veto  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress  could 
only  be  exercised  under  extreme  condi- 
tions, wherein  the  administration  had 
clearly  exceeded  the  authority  granted 
to  u  to  negotiate  trade  agreements. 

I  would  make  one  further  point.  On 
March  7  of  this  year,  the  administration 
announced  a  new  tariff  agreement  with 
the  EEC.  the  United  Kingdom,  and  24 
other  member  nations  of  the  GATT. 
Since  it  was  aimounced  and  its  terms 
were  Kivcn  to  the  press.  I  have  heard 
little,  very  little,  criticisni  of  the  specific 
U'rms  or  overall  pattern  of  this  agree- 
ment. As  an  illiistratlon  that  a  two- 
thirds  trade  veto  would  only  be  exercised 
under  extreme  conditions,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  there  Is  not  sufficient  con- 
gressional sentiment  to  veto  this  agree- 
ment— of  March  7 — by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  bodies. 

I  say  this  by  way  of  showing  that  a 
two-thirds  trade  veto  authority  would 
and  could  only  be  exercised  imder  the 
most  extreme  circimistances.  The  fact 
that  the  GATT  agreement  would  not 
have  been  vetoed  or  have  ever  come  close 
to  being  vetoed  by  a  two-thlrtls  vote  is  a 
good  case  in  point. 

The  power  which  we  are  requesting  for 
the  Congress  is  not  a  power  which  would 
be  disruptive  or  diversionary.  It  is  a 
reasonable  request.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  has  the  wisdom  and  the 
ability  in  its  technical  committees  to 
deal  with  this  issue  and  to  make  intelli- 
gent decisions  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  adhered  to  or  exceeded  the 
power  granted  to  him  by  the  law  to  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements.  In  a  sense,  he 
is  negotiating  for  the  Congress,  becatise 
the  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
authority  in  this  field. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks to  bring  the  Congress  up  to  date 
as  to  the  contnuversy,  if  I  may  call  it 
that,  over  the  trade  veto.  While  the 
administration  Is  offlcially  on  record  as 
opposed ,  there  seems  to  be  remarkably 
little  opposition  in  other  circles.  I  there- 
fore want  to  take  this  opportunity  today 
to  strongly  urge  that  the  administra- 
tion reverse  its  position  now.  If  tliis  is 
done,  if  the  administration  would  pro- 
mote and  support  a  stiitable  trade  veto 
provision.  I  feel  certain  that  such  a  move 
would  expand  congressional  support  for 
the  President's  trade  bill  in  its  present 
form  and  would  make  its  passage  much 
less  difficult.  I  support  trade  liberaliza- 
tion. In  general,  I  support  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  trade 
veto  is  the  one  glaring  omission  which 
if  included  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
process  of  passing  effective  new  trade 
legislation  and  putting  it  on  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  ap- 
propriate legislative  language  on  the 
trade  veto  patterned  after  the  reorgan- 
ization act  which  contains  a  very  sim- 
ilar provision.  I  Intend  to  offer  this 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
assuming,  of  course,  that  nothing  is  done 
on  this  point  either  in  the  other  body 
or  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
However,  I  would  definitely  prefer  to 
have  the  administration  reverse  its  posi- 
tion right  away,  because  I  believe  that 
the  acceptance  of  a  congressional  over- 
sight amendment  at  this  time  would 
materially  expand  support  in  the  Con- 
gress for  new  and  effective  trade 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  moti(m  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. April  12.  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  11. 1962: 

Postmasters 
The  foil  owing -named  persons  to  be  poet- 
masters: 

AlABAKA 

Hortense  C.  Quarles,  Tyler,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
L.  T.  Mlnter,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Robert    K.    Ruaaell,    BentoaviUe.   Ark.,    in 
place  of  E  L.  WlUlams,  deceased. 


John  P.  I^mb,  Brookland.  Azk..  la  plae*  of 

R.  H   Bridger.  tramtfnrcd. 

Martha  L.  Rakaa.  Cava  Springs,  Ark,  In 
place  of  B.  H.  Pagala,  deoeuwL 

Earl  L.  Pryor,  Greenwood.  Arte,  ta  place  of 
H.  B.  Stewart,  retired. 

Ray  M  McCsrty,  Helena,  Artt,  In  place  ot 
J.  A.  Lelghton,  retired. 

Bert  D.  Johnaon.  Joneeboro.  Ark,  tn  place 
of  Harry  Craig,  retired. 

Ava  D.  White,  Mount  Ida,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
W.  J.  White.  deoeaMd. 

Corblt  White,  Stroi^.  Ark.,  ta  place  of 
W.  H.  Gorman,  retired. 

Fred  L.  Sullivan,  Wlckea.  Ark.,  In  place  of 
8.  M.  Hlgglnbottom.  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lorna  J  Evovich.  Hickman,  Calif.,  In  place 
ot  Alma  Lynn,  retired. 

John  T.  Little.  MUl  Valley,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  McSweeney,  retired. 

Donald  V.  Lee,  Orosl.  Calif..  In  place  of 
T.  S.  Powell,  retired. 

F.  Clay  Fisher,  San  Bruno.  CaUf..  in  place 
of  D.  P.  Morrison,  deceased. 

coLoaaao 

Floyd  C.  Bradfleld.  Cortee.  Oolo.,  in  place 
of  W.  W.  Wlnegar,  resigned. 

Wallace  R.  Thompson,  Wiley.  Oolo.,  In  place 
of  B.  N.  Cramb,  resigned. 

CONNSCncUT 

Philip  V.  Rokosa,  Bristol,  Conn..  In  place  of 
H.  C.  Polhiu,  retired. 

B.  Woodruff  Clark.  Litchfield,  Conn..  In 
place  of  S.  A.  Beckwlth,  retired. 

John  J.  Slattery.  Watertniry,  Conn..  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Phelan,  retired. 


Jackie  Hickman,  Bethany  Beach,  Del.,  in 

place  of  S.  A.  Bennett,  removed. 

ruoBmk. 

E^igene  R  Nelaon.  Buahnall.  Fla.,  in  place 
of  W.  T.  Kddlna,  retired. 

Alien  F.  Kendall,  Jenaen  Beach.  Fla..  in 
place  of  W.  C.  Johnaon,  retired. 

G£OaGIA 

Henry  S.  Dickson,  LUburn.  Ga,^  in  place  of 
J.  T.  Jordan,  retired. 

Hazel  J.  Shellhouse.  WiUaooo(dMe.  Ga.,  in 
place  of  Llge  Corbltt,  retired. 

mARO 

Anna   G.   Bailey,  Grand  View,  Idaho,  in 

place  of  H.  S.  Bailey,  deceased. 
Roy  B.  Fields,  McCall.  Idaho,  in  place  of 

C.  L.  Burdett,  retired. 

ILLINCHS 

Dru  A.  Tlghe,  Aledo,  111..  In  place  of  C.  D. 
Lawson.  retired. 

Ralph  K.  Haffenden.  Belvldere,  HI.,  In  place 
of  P.  I.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Carl  W.  Mattea,  CaseyviUe.  111.,  In  place  of 
J.  R.  Depper.  removed. 

Sereno  Leonl.  High  wood.  Hi.,  in  place  of 
M.  B.  East,  retired. 

Cornelius  L.  DlPlottl,  Taylorvllle,  111.,  In 
place  of  S.  W.  Hershey,  deceaaad. 

nroiANA 
Dale   Hardeman,  Lynn,   Ind..   in   place   of 

D.  B.  Mann,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Herbert  D.  Wllaon.  Alden,  loara,  tai  place 

of  S.  G.  Douglas,  deceased. 

Elsie  D.  Meaaamaker,  Harvey,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  M.  M.  Bennett,  retired. 

Harry  P.  Healey,  Victor,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
A.  C.  Soer.  resigned. 

XAMaAS 

Helen  I.  Zlegelmeir,  Gem. 
of  W.  R.  Riblett.  retired. 

Ted  H.  French,  Jameatown. 
of  8.  K  limray,  retired. 

Addph  H.  Ooeta,  La  Croaae. 
of  A.  E.  Ellas,  retired. 

David  C.  Tippet.  Paraana, 
of  R.  J.  Sharshel.  retired. 


in  place 
la  place 
In  place 
ia  place 
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a«orgc  I.  Althouaa.  St..  Sabettui,  Kana..  In 
place  of  O.  I.  AltbouM,  retired. 

KKNTTJCKT 

Joe  W  Treaa.  Fulton,  Ky..  In  place  of  N  W. 
Carter.  Jr  .  realgned. 

Manvtlle  H.  Fryman.  Oermantown,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  F.  E.  Jordan,  deceased. 

MarfTuerlte  S.  Crume,  Mount  Bden,  Ky  .  In 
place  of  M  S.  Catlett.  retired. 

LOtnSIANA 

Kermlt  M.  Plnaonat,  Livonia.  La  ,  In  place 
of  O  M.  Johnaon.  deceaaed. 


Donald  Holllater.  Hartland.  Maine,  In  place 
of  L  W  Oreene,  deceased. 

MAXTLAND 

Samuel  U  Phllllpa.  Hebron.  Md  .  tn  place 
of  8.  T.  Culver,  deceaaed. 

MICHIGAN 

Reo  K.  Slevert,  Aahley.  Mich  ,  In  place  of 
Charles  Keck,  Jr..  resigned 

Arth\ir  E.  Fleetwood.  Beulah,  Mich  .  In 
place  of  R.  B.  Fair,  retired 

Daniel  J.  Brosnan,  Dowaglac.  Mich  .  tn 
place  of  O  A.  Stabl.  deceased. 

Clifford  B.  Brown,  Jr.,  Stephenson.  Mich  . 
In  place  of  O.  W.  Beaudoln,  retired. 

John  D.  Wenzel,  Sturgls,  Mich  .  In  place  of 
J  E  Luttmann,  deceased. 

Oliver  C.  Ley.  Wllllamston.  Mich  ,  In  place 
of  F  A  Brown,  retired. 

MINNCSOTA 

Dayle  E.  Ray.  Barrett.  Minn  .  tn  place  of 
O  A  Jacobson.  transferred. 

Marie  L.  Moore.  Castle  Rock.  Minn  ,  in 
place  of  D.  W  Burton,  deceased 

Lawrence  V.  Nlehoff,  New  Ulm.  Minn  tn 
place  of  Bmer  Backer,  resigned. 

MISSISSIPFI 

Lura  A.  Johnaon.  Olen  Allan,  Miss .  tn 
place  of  K.  O.  Johnson,  retired 

Horace  S.  Polk.  OreenvlUe.  Miss  In  place 
of  M.  C  Johnson,  retired. 

MISaOTTKI 

Stanley  H.  Craln.  Boonvtlle.  Mo  .  In  place 
of  E.  A.  WUllams,  retired. 

William  R.  Burk.  Canton,  Mo  ,  In  place  of 
H  M.  Ward,  deceaaed. 

William  W.  Evans.  Center.  Mo  .  In  place  of 
B  P  Coleman,  retired. 

Mildred  B.  Vlck,  Deerlng.  Mo  tn  place  of 
F  A  Brown,  retired. 

William  C.  Blair.  Jefferson  City.  Mo  .  in 
place  of  C   A.  Piatt,  deceased 

Lloyd  E.  McMullen,  Slater.  Mo  .  in  place  of 
H  B  Brown,  retired. 

ITKBEASKA 

Charles  E.  Churchill,  Falrbury.  Nebr  ,  In 
place  of  J  B.  Page,  deceased. 

NKW    HAMPSHIXC 

Charles  J  Beaudette,  Alton.  N  H  .  tn  place 
of  A  P  Varney.  retired. 

ITEW    JCXSET 

Carl  A  Brueckner,  Allenhurst  NJ,  In 
place  of  A.  O.  King,  deceased 

Kathryn  E.  Legg.  Dorchester.  N  J  .  In  place 
of  F  M  Champion,  resigned 

Vincent  T.  Fagan.  Jackson.  NJ,  tn  place 
of  F  A   Asay.  retired. 

Dorothy  E.  Barth.  LandlsvtUe.  N  J  .  tn  place 
of  O  A.  Barth,  retired. 

Isabel  B.  Lowden,  Leeaburg.  N  J  .  tn  place 
of  F  O  Lowden.  deceaaed. 

Nrw  ToaK 

Erma  B  Tenney.  Alexander,  N  Y  In  place 
of  E  R  Harrington,  retired. 

Marcella  J  Lee.  Crown  Point,  N  Y  ,  In  place 
of  C  S  Kloos.  deceased. 

Raymond  E.  Skinner,  Greenwood  Lake. 
N  Y  ,  tn  place  of  I.  J.  Poaten.  retired. 

Robert  J.  Skebey.  Horaeheads,  NY.  tn  place 
of  B    W    Playfoot.  retired. 

Albert  J.  Hart,  Lynbrook,  N  T  .  tn  place  of 
M  A  Cabin,  retired. 


In 


place    of 

in    place    uf 


Margaret  M.  Vaughan,  Rush,  N.T  ,  In  place 

of  E  L.  Qulnn.  retired. 

NORTH    CAaOLINA 

Wilson  L.  FUher.  EllBabethtown,  N.C..  in 
place  of  J.  K.  Clark,  retired. 

O  Smith  Shaw.  Ivanhoe,  N.C  .  tn  place  of 
Fred  Simpson,  transferred 

J  Frank  Smith.  Lexington.  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  S  J  Smith,  retired. 

Edward  L  Clayton.  Tarboro,  N  C  .  In  place 
of  T  T  Thomas,  retired 

John  A  Harrelson.  WhltevUle.  N.C,  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Powell,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Leo  A  Roden.  Casselton.  N  Dak  In  place 
of  M   M  Roden.  deceased 

OHIO 

William  F  Wetzel,  Jr  ,  Clayton,  Ohio,  tn 
place  of  B    M    Lock  wood,  resigned 

William  Lawson,  Geneva.  Ohio,  tn  place  of 
C  H   Humphrey,  retired 

M  Kathryn  Swank.  Lewlsburg.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  W    W    Farra.  retired 

Mary  L  Walker.  Sugar  Grove.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  Prankte  Junkerman,  retired. 

Lewis  E.  Bales.  Xenta,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
D   C    Bradfute.  deceased 

OKLAHOMA 

Ronialne  S  McOulre,  Crescent,  Okla  .  in 
place  of  E    A    Blackmon,  retired 

Prankte  O  Morrow,  Konawa.  Okla  In  place 
of  R    D    Parish,   retired 

Marvin  F  Anderson.  Moore  Okla  in  place 
of  D    P    Almack    retired 

Harris  R.  Underwood,  Waukomls.  Okla  ,  In 
place  of  R   C   Orable.  retired 

PINN.STt.VANlA 

PhuI    S     Weaver     Blam,    Pa 
M    P    Woods,  retired 

Erma    I     Gibson,    Bolivar.    Pa 
H    N    Byers,  retired 

Carl  F  EnRlehart.  Hunlock  Creek.  Pa  In 
place  of  S    C    Crrxjp.  deceased 

George  M  GuswUer,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pa  , 
In  place  of  G    C    Dletz,  transferred 

Ernest  3  Glatfelter.  York.  Pa  ,  in  place  of 
E  A    Barnltz.  deceased 

TEN  NESS  EX 

Charles  P  Carroll.  Kingston.  Tenn  In  place 
of  B    W    Harvey,  removed 

William  R  Payne.  ShelbyvlUe  Tenn  .  In 
place  of  D   B    Shofner.  retired 

Tom  C  Morris.  Waverly.  Tenn  .  Ui  pUce  of 
R    H    McCrary.  removed 

TXXA.S 

Carroll  D  Brlce.  Bruni.  Tex  .  tn  place  of 
I    J    Brice.  retired 

Joe  F  Bennett.  CooUdge.  Tex  .  In  place  of 
G    N    Sellers,  retired 

Thomas  H  Finger.  D'Httnls.  Tex  ,  In  place 
of  Alphonae  Boog.  retired 

Ulman  Bruner,  Mtneola,  Tex  .  in  place  of 
D    S    Lankford.  retired 

Jacob  E  Shoaf.  Quitman.  Tex  In  place  of 
J    T    Morse,  transferred 

Billy  D  Dockery,  TYenton,  Tex  ,  In  place 
of   W    H    Summers,    transferred 

CUfTord  E  Cummins.  Wtndom  Tex  .  In 
place  of  G    C    C(X)per,  retired 

l-TAH 

Robert  Q  .Strong,  Prov o,  Utah  In  place  of 
W    R    Green    retired 

VIRGINIA 

Wilson  L  Coleman,  Bowling  Green,  Va  .  In 
place  of  P    G    Beale,  retired 

Llllle  M  Lowman,  Iron  Gate,  Va  .  tn  place 
of  L    M    Gertzen,  retired 

Jlmmle  G  Orr,  Sr  ,  Pennington  Gap,  Va  ,  In 
place  of  J    W    Newman,  deceased 

Jeiseph  T  C^oeswhlte,  Jr  .  Virginia  Beach, 
Va  ,  m  place  of  H    S    Myers,  deceased 

WASHINGTON 

Marvin  J  Robblns.  Burlen,  Wash  .  In  place 
of  A  C   Klotz,  deceased 

Edward  B.  Pullce.  Concrete,  Wash  ,  In  place 
Of  C    M    P   8t    John,  retired. 


Harold  F.  Evans,  Coulea  City,  Waah.,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Twining,  retired. 

Jamea  P.  Daley.  Zlllab.  Waah.,  In  place  of 
O   W   Schroeder.  retired. 

wiscoNaxM 

Clarence  J  Mashak.  Bangor,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  L  F  Maahak.  tranaf erred. 

Ralph  Q  Kadau.  Big  Bend.  Wla.,  in  place 
of  I   W   Renze.  Sr  .  retired. 

Robert  A.  Ruben.  Fountain  City,  Wla  ,  In 
place  of  W  R.  Hartley,  retired. 

Allen  E  Houle,  Wabeno,  Wla  ,  in  place  of 
F   P    Nelder,  transferred. 

Carl  H  Wolff.  Wales.  Wis  .  In  place  of  H  B 
Mason,  deceased. 

WTOMING 

Thomas  A  Sawyer,  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  tn  place 
of  J   R   Gage,  resigned. 


1962 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  April  1 1 .  1962 : 

AssociATK  Ji;sTicx  or  thk  Suprkmi  Couxt 
Byron    R     White,    of    Colorado,    to    be    an 

Associate   Justice  of    the   Supreme   Court   of 

the  United  States. 

U  S    Court  or  CiJUMa 
Oscar    H     Davts.    of    New    York,    to    be   as- 
sociate   Judge   of    the    US.   Court  of  Claims. 
vice  Joseph  W  Madden,  retired. 

US    DiarvicT  JxTDOBa 

William  B  Jones,  of  Maryland,  to  be  US 
dUuict  Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
vice  F  Dlckln.son  Letts,  retired. 

Robert  Shaw,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey. 
vice  William  F   Smith,  elevated. 

Ge(jrge  N  Beamer,  of  Indiana,  to  be  DS 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana 

George  Templar,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  KfinfM 

John  Weld  Peck,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8.  dU- 
trtct  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnkshay,  April  11,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

James  4:8:  Draw  nigh  unto  Qod.  and 
He  will  draw  nigh  unto  thee. 

Almighty  Ood.  grant  that  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  prayer  our  minds  and  hearts 
may  be  cleansed  of  all  sin  and  be  en- 
nobled and  exalted  by  the  purifying 
power  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 

In  these  turbulent  and  troublous  days 
may  we  learn  the  secret  of  a  life  that 
remains  unmoved  by  the  miseries  and 
mutations  of  time  and  finds  its  strength 
and  serenity  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  eter- 
nal. 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  we 
so  frequently  surrender  cowardly  to  the 
epicurean  ways  of  life  and  allow  our- 
selves to  become  cushioned  in  com- 
placency. 

Inspire  us  to  always  take  our  stand 
on  the  side  of  that  which  is  good  and 
may  we  have  the  courage  to  follow  faith- 
fully the  path  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness regardless  of  circumstances  and 
consequences. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
UTday  was  read  and  approved. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edvlge 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mohan 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
(ient  of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  April  10,  1962,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
ihe  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR   1451.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Elfrlede  Prlschl  Rogers; 
H  R  1492    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 

John  Large; 

H  R    1671 
Ci:inclulll; 

HR  2180 
C    Barter; 

H  R   2684 
SinRh. 

H  R  3106  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tine Fahrenbruch.  a  minor; 

H  R  3376  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
A    McDermott; 

H  R  6082  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vartanus  Uzar; 

H  R  6276  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athan- 
iisia  Dekazos. 

H  R  6343  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Izabel  A    Miguel; 

H  R  6740  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teofllo 
Estoesta, 

H  R  8422  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
M    Theophane   (Jane  Carroll); 

H  H  8780  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Carl 
P   Romney: 

H  R  8781 
Slnglevtch; 

H  R   8947 
Seberl, 

HR  9612  An  act  relating  to  the  elections 
under  section  333  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C.xle  of  1954  by  the  shareholders  of  the  G  L. 
Bernhardt  Co  ,  Inc  ,  of  Lenoir,  N C.  and 

H  R  10573  An  act  to  grant  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  perpetual  succes- 
si<jn. 


An   act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  A. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S  4    An   act 
ment    of    the 

■^hure 


to  provide  for  the  establlsh- 
Padre    Island    National    Sea- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
tlieir  names: 


Andrews 

Barrett 

Battln 

Bl;tch 

Boykln 

Buckley 

CahlU 

Celler 

Chelf 

Coad 


I  Roll  No.  67] 

Derwlnskl 

Dowdy 

Fascell 

Prazler 

Glenn 

Grant 

Harrison,  Va 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Huddleston 

Jensen 


Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Macdonald 

Michel 

Morrlaon 

Norrell 

Patman 

Rains 

Rhodes.  ArlE. 

Rostenkowskl 


Rousaelot 
Scott 
Selden 
Shelley 


Shipley 
Smith.  Miss. 
Spence 
Van  Pelt 


Walter 
Whltten 
WUlls 
Wilson,  Ind. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  391 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    BOARI>— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  277) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(b) 4  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  approved  June  24,  1937,  and 
of  section  12(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  approved  June 
25,  1938,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress,  the  report  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  April  11,  1962. 


REGULATION  OP  TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley] 
to  recommit  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FiNDLET  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
"On  page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period 
and  quotation  marks.  Insert  a  colon,  and  add 
the  following:  'Provided,  however,  That  no 
agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  until  such  time  as 
the  President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  limit- 
ing in  like  manner  the  exp>ort  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  of  the  follow- 
nlg  commodities:  Beef  and  beef  products, 
p>ork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  and 
dairy  products."  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  312,  nays  81,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows : 


Abbltt 

Aberneihy 

Addahbo 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Afiplnall 

Avery 

Ayres 

BaUey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass.  N.H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beck  worth 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Fla, 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davts.  John  W. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
E>awson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Domlnlck 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Dumo 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
E^vlns 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Felghan 
Fenton 
Ftnnegan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
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Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Gonzales 

Goodllng 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hibert 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rlehlman 


Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorbead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Moes 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murray 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
NU 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
O'Brien.  HI. 
03rten,  N.Y. 
O-Hara,  Dl. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'NeUl 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phllbin 
Pike 
PUcher 
Plmle 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Randall 
Reece 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 


Md. 
Wis. 


Johnson 

Johnson 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

K  earns 

Keith 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonati 

Loser 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclnttre 

McMlUan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Milllken 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 


Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

8c  ran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

nUman 

Vanlk 


ttM 
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W«to 
WbtlMMT 

WrttfN 

WftCfooiMr 
WftUhAUMr 

Wt«k«raluun 
WidnaU 

Tat« 

Tounc 

WfttU 

WlltlMM 

Zablockl 

WMVtr 

WIUM 
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ZaUnko 

BlUwortli 

MllUr.H.T. 

A10OT 

Plndlcy 

Ulnabatt 

AndOTMn. 

Flno 

Moor* 

Ulna. 

Ford 

Moabar 

AndOTSon,  ni. 

rrellnghuTBan 

Kelsan 

Aabbrook 

Ooodcll 

O'Konakl 

AuchincAMB 

Pally 

B«ckcr 

OroM 

Pillion 

B««rmftna 

Hall 

B»r 

B«ll 

Haraba 

Bobtson 

B«nn«tt.  UUtx 

.  Harrar.  MUii. 

RoudebiMb 

Berry 

HiMtand 

Rouasalot 

BetU 

Hoffman,  m. 

St  George 

Bolton 

Schadeberg 

Brmy 

KastenaMlar 

8c  he  nek 

BromiMU 

KUbum 

Scherer 

Bruoa 

Knox 

Bchneebell 

Byma*.  Wis. 

Laird 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cedat^arg 

Langen 

Taber 

Chamberlain 

Latta 

Thomson.  Wla 

Church 

Undaay 

ToUefson 

CoUier 

Upacomb 

Utt 

CortMtt 

MoCuUnnb 

Westland 

CurtU,  M«. 

MeOoBoasb 

Wharton 

Derounlan 

MaeOrasor 

Wilson.  Call* 

DerwtnaU 

Marshall 

Younger 

Devlne 

Mason 

Dole 

Meader 
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Andrews 

Grant 

Rogers.  Tax 

Barrett 

Harrison,  Va. 

Roosevelt 

Bactin 

Hoffman.  Mlcb 

RostenkowsiLl 

Blltch 

HuddleMon 

Scott 

Boykm 

Jensen 

Selden 

Buckley 

Jones,  Ala 

Shelley 

CahUl 

Ke« 

Sheppard 

Chelf 

Kelly 

Smith.  Mlaa 

Coad 

Michel 

atubbleOeld 

Daddarlo 

Morrison 

Van   Pelt 

Dowdy 

Murphy 

Walter 

Paac«ll 

Patman 

Whalley 

Praslar 

Ralna 

Whltten 

Olenn 

Rhodes,  Aru. 

Wilson.  Iiid 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 

Mr  Walter  with  Mr  Mlcbel. 

Mrs.  BUtcb  with  Mr  Olenn. 

Mr  BmmUX  with  Mr  Battln. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Rh<xles  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  IncHana 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr    CahlU 

Mr.  Prmstar  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  wltb  Mr.  HofTman  uf 
Mlcblc«B. 

Mr   Chalf  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Bains  with  Mr.  WbaJley. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  changed  her  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BONNER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  psksaed. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  regard  with  surprise  and  dismay 
the  announcement  that  the  steel  trust 
had  increased  the  price  of  steel  by  $6  a 
ton. 

There  was  a  general  impression  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  the  country 
that  we  had  at  least  a  tacit  understand- 
ing with  all  concerned  with  the  national 
economy  that  wages  and  prices  were  for 
the  time  being  stabilised — industry, 
labor,  transportation,  agriculture,  the 
consumer,  and  the  producer — and  we 
had  expected  teamwork. 


And  now  ruthlMslj.  s«lfUhly.  arM- 
trarlly.  thoae  who  hsv«  most  and  rtetkrt 
most  haTe  snatched  awmy  from  those 
who  haw  teaat  a  dlsproporOonate  share 
of  the  national  income  without  reason 
or  justification. 

Labor  is  a  collateral  beneficiary  of  the 
rakl.  The  lowest,  unskilled,  common 
laborer  In  the  steel  mills  draws  $30  a 
day.  The  electricians  work  29  hours  a 
week — while  the  farmer  with  heavy  in- 
vestments works  from  dawn  to  dark  6 
to  7  days  a  week  for  the  smallest  frac- 
tion of  such  pay. 

And  yet  the  farmer  pays  the  larger 
part  of  the  steel  bill.  More  steel  goes 
into  farm  machinery  than  Into  any  other 
fabrication. 

The  farmer  pays  the  larger  part  of  the 
increase.  He  can  no  longer  hire  farm 
labor.  It  Is  ,  practically  nonexistent. 
Machinery  Is  Indispensable  and  every 
year  the  price  of  steel  and  other  Inflated 
costs  of  production  therefore  rise  stead- 
ily. And  the  farmer's  net  Income  drops 
year  by  year. 

The  steel  trust  announces  that  the 
price  of  steel  is  it  per  ton  more.  And 
It  is  $6  per  ton  more.  Labor  announces 
that  the  wage  of  common  latwr  is  $20. 
And  It  is  %20.  The  farmer  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  aix3ut  his  prices,  his 
wages,  or  his  income.  He  is  produc- 
ing food  more  efficiently  and  at  lowest 
cost  in  hours  of  latxir  at  union  wage 
scales  than  any  class  in  the  Nation  And 
his  standard  of  living — his  compeivsa- 
tion — steadily  drops 

Now,  the  farmer  believes  in  hit;h  wagt'.s 
and  high  prices.  He  believes  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire  And  I  have 
through  the  years  voted  for  every  col- 
lective bargaining  bill  and  every  wage 
and  hour  bill  that  passed  the  House 

But  the  farmer  doe.^  say — and  I  ask 
you  humbly  if  it  ls  not  in  the  .spirit  of 
American  fairplay — that  if  everybody 
else  gets  higher  prices  and  higher  wages 
and  higher  income  the  farmer  also  Is  en- 
titled to  higher  wages  and  prices  and  in- 
come. If  everybody  in  America  gt-ts 
higher  pay  and  more  money  and  a  higher 
standard  of  livmg  why  leavt-  out  the  farm 
stepchild  of  the  family  who  doe«  more 
work  than  anybody  arid  who  has  in- 
creased prtxiuctivlty  per  hour  of  labor 
above  that  of  any  cla»R  In  this  or  any 
other  country  on  the  globe'' 

And  if  it  is  proposed  here  to  pass  leg- 
islation pushing  the  farmer  back  down 
the  ladder  of  progress  why  should  they 
not  push  everybody  else  down  with  him'' 
Let  us  work  together  and  progress  to- 
gether and  prosper  together.  For  in  the 
end  no  country  can  prosper  permanently 
half  rich  and  half  bankrupt. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.'ik  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  administration. 
busine.ss  has  frequently  leveled  un- 
founded charges  that  the  administration 
ha.s  been  antibusine&s.     The  steel  price 


IrKreases  just  announced  constitute 
grave  hostUlty  to  the  hlffh  puipusw  of 
the  Administration. 

In  the  events  Issdlng  up  to  the  new 
■teel  contract,  the  administration  made 
every  effort  to  encourage  a  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  settlement  of  the  oontraveny  tn 
order  to  preserve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  industry. 

The  selfish  decision  of  the  United 
SUtes  Steel  Corp.  to  raise  steel  prices  H 
per  ton — obviously  planned  and  dedded 
upon  all  through  the  labor  contract  ne- 
gotiation— constitutes  a  complete  breach 
of  faith  with  the  members  of  the  tmlon 
and  the  American  people. 

The  Steelworkers  Union  would  be  com- 
pletely within  their  rights  in  an  attempt 
to  nullify  the  contract  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  in  the  procurement  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDM0ND60N  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  there  is  a  profomd 
»en.se  of  disappointment  all  over  the 
country  over  the  steel  industry's  news 
last  night  cf  a  drastic  price  Increase 
announced  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp  ;  and  also  the 
further  news  which  I  heard  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  but  which  I  have  not  had  the 
chance  to  verify  as  yet,  that  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  has  joined  In  this 
raise 

I  think  this  is  a  very  depressing  de- 
velopment in  terms  of  the  economic 
stability  of  the  country.  I  believe  also 
that  It  Ls  particularly  deplorable  in  view 
of  the  action  taken  by  this  House  with 
the  passage  of  the  recent  tax  bill  in 
which  a  genuine  effort  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
extend  some  tax  benefits  and  tax  in- 
centives in  the  very  field  of  expansion 
and  improvement  of  industry  which  has 
been  cited  as  the  basic  reason  for  the 
price  increase 

With  the  tax  bill  just  passed  by  this 
House,  with  the  support  which  has  been 
given  to  the  tax  incentive  plan  in  this 
tax  bill.  It  is  unbecoming  of  Big  Steel 
to  move  ahead  without  waiting  to  see  the 
outcome  of  that  tax  measure,  and  to  put 
Into  effect  this  drastic  increase. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  management 
pe<5ple  who  are  responsible  for  this 
decision  will  reconsider  it.  I  also  hope 
that  the  responsible  House  oommlttees. 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor — all  concerned  with  the  im- 
pact of  this  price  decision  —  will  im- 
mediately launch  steps  to  Investigate 
what  was  behind  it  and  to  look  into  the 
very  weak  justiflcation  that  has  thus  far 
been  cited  for  it. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ray 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi-sconsin? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily 
join  in  what  has  been  said  about  the 
steel  price  increase  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cannon],  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VandcI,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSONI.  The  price  Increase  could  not 
have  come  at  a  worse  time  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

We  have,  in  this  country,  kept  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  wholesale  price  index 
steady  for  a  period  of  around  15  months. 
We  were  making  progress  in  new  inter- 
national monetary  arrangements.  The 
managers  of  big  steel,  by  now  announc- 
ing a  large  price  Increase  do  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  attempt  we  have  made 
to  restore  balance  in  our  international 
relationships. 

I  hope  the  prof>er  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  bring 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  to  bear  on  the 
justification,  if  any.  for  this  steel  price 
increase.  I  think  when  this  is  done, 
public  opinion  can  be  relied  upon  to  play 
Its  part  in  securing  a  rescission  of  as 
much  of  the  price  Increase  as  proves  to 
be  unjustified. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  highlighting  the  problem  that  faces 
this  Nation  with  the  announcement  of 
the  steel  price  increase  of  $6  a  ton.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmondson)  pointed  out.  and  it  is  so, 
Bethlehem  Steel  this  morning  made  an 
announcement  that  it  would  increase  its 
prices  3.5  percent.  So  the  patternmaker 
for  steel.  United  States  Steel,  has  set  the 
pattern.  Now  everyone  will  hop  on  the 
escalator. 

I  am  sure  we  will  find  in  this  year  of 
1962  what  we  found  in  1958.  When 
United  States  Steel  increased  its  price 
in  1958  the  escalator  started  upward  and 
all  of  the  steel  companies  followed  the 
pattern,  and  the  automobile-making 
industry  did  likewise — all  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  constimer. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  by  United 
States  Steel  as  a  basis  for  its  decision 
was  competitive  needs.  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  if  anyone  has  ever 
heard  of  any  othei  Instance  vhere  an 
industry  has  raised  its  prices  in  order  to 
meet  competition. 

The  action  by  United  States  Steel 
comes  at  the  worst  possible  time.  It  is 
so  disappointing  to  witness  this  decision 
in  the  face  of  its  Inflationary  impact  and 
against  the  expressed  desires  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  and  hope,  at  the  time 
of  the  wage  negotiations  a  short  while 
back  that  Big  Steel  would  hold  the  price 
line.  When  agreement  was  reached  by 
labor  and  management,  everyone  was  led 
to  believe  a  steel  price  hike  had  been  ar- 
rested. 

It  is  frustrating  now  to  learn  of  this 
public -be-damned  attitude. 


Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Me 
Cannon]  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
increase  in  steel  prices,  and  I  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  his  statement  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  steel  companies  that  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  steel  prices. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  increase  in  steel  prices, 
but  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  some- 
body representing  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  there  was  an  agreement, 
to  submit  that  agreement  to  public 
scrutiny.  In  other  words,  to  tell  all  of 
us  the  specifics  of  the  agreement. 
We  are  entitled  to  that  information. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  understand  the 
President  expects  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject this  afternoon  at  3:30  o'clock  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  give  some  light  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  he  will  submit 
the  agreement  that  was  made,  if  there 
was  such  an  agreement,  to  public 
scrutiny. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


EVERY  KNOCK  IS  A  BOOST 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  notice  from  news  stories  that  my 
friends  on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle 
are  planning  a  great  spectacular  for  this 
evening  using  some  11  hours  for  a  per- 
formance which  will  be  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Apparently  this  will  be  an 
abortive  effort  to  destroy  the  image  of 
a  great  President  and  of  a  great  ad- 
ministration which  is  leading  this  coun- 
try on  the  road  to  recovery  from  a 
recession  and  to  a  position  of  world 
leadership.  This  image  is  based  on  real 
facts  and  will  grow  instead  of  diminish. 

As  they  go  about  this  grand  spectacu- 
lar this  evening.  I  would  like  to  advise 
my  friends  that  the  great  objectors  may 
make  the  news  stories  of  tomorrow,  but 
it  is  the  great  planners  and  men  of  vision 
and  the  men  who  bring  about  progress 
who  fill  the  pages  and  the  annals  of 
history. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


The  SPEAKER.  If  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  It 
were  within  my  power  adequately  to 
express  my  reactions  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  two  of  the  major  steel 
companies  of  this  coimtry,  coming  as 
it  does,  I  think,  at  a  most  inopportune 
and  unfortunate  time,  when  the  Con- 
gress is  preparing  to  equip  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  with  the  au- 
thority to  meet  the  forthcoming  unifica- 
tion of  the  markets  of  Europe  and  to 
join  in  an  economic  partnership  with 
our  friends  in  Latin  America  and  in  Asia. 
For  these  companies  to  disturb  the  deli- 
cate balance  that  has  been  preserved 
with  great  distinction  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  virtually  to  perform  an  act, 
which  in  my  opinion  borders  on  bad 
faith,  is  most  lamentable.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  hoping  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  will 
certainly  call  uix)n  these  companies 
adequately  and  fully  to  justify  their 
action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


THE  STEEL  PRICE  SITUATION 
Mr.    KEOGH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  SANCTIONS 
TRADE  OF  1,179  CUBAN  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS  FOR  TOTAL  RANSOM 
OF  $62  MILLION  BY  ITS  ACTION  OP 
ISSUING  TRAVEL  VISAS  TO  ALIENS 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OP  NEGOTIAT- 
ING THE  TRADE  WITH  CASTRO- 
CIRCUMVENTION  AND/OR  VIOLA- 
TIONS OF  U.S.  TRADE  LAWS  MAY 
BE  INVOLVED— DESTRUCTION  OP 
EFFECTS  OF  TRADE  EMBARGO  IS 
RESULT— HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  459  OPPOSING  THIS 
TRADE  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 459  stating  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
people  of  America  as  represented  by  the 
Members  of  this  House  oppose  the  trad- 
ing of  American  dollars  for  Cuban  pris- 
oners. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  administration  is  sanc- 
tioning this  trade  by  issuing  within  24 
hours  after  the  abortive  proposal  was 
made  by  a  military  tribunal  appointed  by 
Castro,  who  dictated  the  decree  or  the 
judgment  of  that  kangaroo  court — with- 
in which  time  they  were  attempting  to 
exact  a  ransom,  visitors'  visas  to  those 
who  are  negotiating  for  the  release.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
is  a  circiunvention  of  the  Logan  Act 
which  does  not  permit  any  person  to 
negotiate  on  a  matter  of  international 
significance  with  a  foreign  country,  and 
that  applies  to  any  person  in  this  cotm- 
try  doing  so. 
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la  MkUtlosi,  In  my  opinion  it  Is  a  vk>la- 
tion  of  tte  TTBdinc  With  the  Boemj  AcL 

This  administration  Itself  has  already 
invoked  that  act  for  tbe  purpoae  of  pre- 
ventlnc  American  doUars  frooi  golnc  to 
Cuba  to  support  tiie  Castro  Oommunist 
government,  even  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
venUnf  frtendljr  third  nations  frooi  ship- 
ping to  this  Nation  Cuban  tobaooo.  which 
is  used  to  make  cigars  by  the  third  na- 
tion for  importation  into  this  country. 

This  policy  of  invoklnc  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  dollars  to  Cuba  was  instituted  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  now  we  flzMl  a  complete 
change  with  regard  to  this. 

I  say  it  is  wrong,  and  I  trust  each 
MfC'^^'T  will  look  into  the  resolution  I 
have  introduced.  In  addition,  in  my 
optnlod.  those  who  are  participating  are 
in  violation  of  the  Alien  AnU-SediUon 
Act.  which  specifically  requires  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  proceedings 
taking  away  the  rights  of  an  alien  to 
be  In  this  country  if.  in  fact,  he  violates 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  charge  that  such  overt 
encouragement  to  the  negotiators  by  the 
administration  amounts  to  a  purposeful 
design  to  circumvent  the  Logan  Act  and 
to  violate  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
and  Alien  Anti -Sedition  Acts. 

And  thus.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  In- 
troduce my  resohition.  because  the  Con- 
gresB.  speaking  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  must  stand  in  opposition 
to  this  blafkniail  proposal,  to  this  exact- 
ing of  ransom,  to  this  demand  for 
tribute. 

Moreover.  I  was  compelled  to  intro- 
duce this  resolution  because  of  news- 
paper accounts  of  statements  attributed 
to  the  Kennedy  administration,  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  will  place 
no  bar  in  the  way  of  the  negotiations 
going  on  for  rsuisom  as  demanded  by 
Castro's  handplcked  kangaroo  court — 
and  thus,  by  not  barring  it.  which  I 
think  is  required  by  the  Logan.  Trading 
With  the  Enemy,  and  Alien  Anti -Sedition 
Acts,  is  sanctioning  the  most  diabolical 
plot  conceived  by  the  Communists  in 
modem  times  to  undermine  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

And  so.  I  was  amazed  and  shocked  at 
the  thought  that,  by  issuing  visas  to  the 
negotiators  and  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  will  not  bar  the  flow  of  62 
million  U.S.  dollars  to  Castro,  the  f>resi- 
dent  would,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  thus  acknowledge  this  barbaric 
ransom  verdict  and  thereby  sanction  the 
decision  of  Castro's  kangaroo  court  and. 
further,  sanction  dealings  with  Castro 
himself. 

The  applicable  section  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  which  incidentally 
was  invoked  less  than  3  weeks  ago  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  dollars  to  Cuba 
through  the  purchase  of  tobacco  by 
friendly  third  countries  for  import  into 
the  United  States— 50  United  States 
Code,  section  5 — follows: 

Sac.  5.  (a)  That  tb«  Praaident.  U  he  shall 
Azul  It  compatible  with  the  aafety  oX  the 
United  StAtea  and  with  the  succeasTul  proee- 
cutlou  of  the  war.  may,  by  prtxrlamatlon 
auspend  the  provlaiona  of  thla  Act  ao  far 
M  tteay  apply  to  an  ally  of  enemy,  and  he 
may  revoka  or  renew  auch  auapeuatop  from 
tlm*  to  time:  and  the  Prealdent  may  grant 
llcenaea.    special    or    general,    temporary    or 


otherwise,  and  for  such  period  of  time  and 
contalalng  auch  provMons  and  conditions 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  any  person  nr  claaa 
of  persons  to  do  business  aa  provided  tn 
subsection  la)  of  section  4  hereof,  and 
to  perform  any  act  made  uniavful  without 
such  Uoenae  tn  section  3  hereof,  and  to 
file  and  prosecute  appitcattons  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  10  hereof,  and  he 
nvay  revoke  or  renew  such  Ucenaes  from  Ume 
to  time.  If  he  shall  be  of  opinion  thai  such 
grant  or  revocation  or  renewal  shall  be  com- 
patible with  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
and  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war:  and  he  may  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, not  Inconsistent  with  law.  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  President  may 
exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
by  this  Act  through  such  officer  or  officers 
as  he  shall  direct. 

If  the  President  shall  have  reasonable 
cause  to  bellere  that  any  act  Is  about  to  be 
performed  In  rlolatlon  of  section  3 
hereof  he  shall  have  authority  to  order  the 
postponement  of  the  performance  of  such 
act  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ninety  days, 
(lending  Investigation  of  the  facts  by  him 

(bHl)  During  the  time  of  war  or  during 
any  other  period  of  national  emer!5enrf  de- 
clared by  the  Praaldent.  the  President  may 
through  any  aRency  that  he  may  designate. 
or  otherwise,  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  by  meaxui  of  m- 
structluns.  Ucsenses,  nr  otherwise- - 

[  K)  Investigate,  regulate,  or  prohibit,  any 
transactions  In  foreign  exchange,  transfers 
of  credit  or  pavTnents  between,  by.  through 
or  t<^)  any  banking  Institution,  and  the  im- 
pijrting.  expf  rtint?.  hoarding,  melting,  or  ear- 
marking of  gold  or  silver  ooln  or  bullion 
currency,  or  securities,  and 

iB)  Investigate,  regulate.  dLre<-t  and  rum- 
pel,  nullify,  void,  prevent  or  prohibit,  any 
acquisition  holding,  withholding,  use.  tran.s- 
fer.  withdrawal,  transportation  Importation 
or  exp<:)rtatl.  n  of.  or  dealing  in.  or  exercising 
any  right,  p»  wer.  or  privilege  wiih  respect  to 
or  transactions  involving,  any  property  In 
which  any  foreign  country  or  a  natl  jnal 
thereof  has  loiy  luterest. 

by  any  person,  or  with  re.spect  to  any  prop- 
erty, subject  to  the  jurlsdlcUou  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  property  or  Interest  of  any 
foreign  country  or  national  thereof  shall  vest, 
when  as.  and  upon  the  terms  directed  by  the 
President,  in  such  agency  or  peraon  as  may 
be  deslgnatect  from  Ume  to  time  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Prealden:  may  prescribe  such  interest  or 
property  shall  be  held.  used,  administered, 
liquidated.  ,sjld.  or  otherwise  dealt  with  In 
the  Interest  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  designated  agency 
or  person  may  perform  any  and  all  acts  Inci- 
dent to  the  accomplishment  or  furtherance 
of  these  pur^ioees:  and  the  President  ahall.  tn 
the  manner  hereinabove  provided,  require 
any  person  to  keep  a  full  rect>rd  of.  and  to 
fumlah  under  oath,  in  the  form  of  reports  or 
otherwise,  crtrnplete  information  relative  to 
any  act  or  trunsactlon  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
division either  before,  during,  or  after  the 
completion  thereof,  or  relative  to  any  Interest 
In  foreign  property,  or  relative  to  any  prop- 
erty In  whicli  any  foreign  country  or  any  na- 
tional thereof  has  or  has  had  any  Interest,  or 
as  may  be  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  subdivision,  and  In  any 
caee  In  which  a  report  could  be  required,  the 
President  m.iy.  in  the  manner  hereinabove 
provkled.  require  the  production,  or  if  nec- 
essity to  the  national  security  or  defense. 
the  seizure.  <>f  any  books  of  aooount.  record.s. 
contracts,  letters,  memorandums,  or  other  pa- 
pers. In  the  custody  or  control  of  such  per- 
son, and  the  Prasldeat  may.  In  the  manner 
hereinabove  provided.  Lake  other  and  fur 
ther  measures  not  Inconsistent  herewith  for 
the  enforeewient  of  Cbia  subdivision 

<a)  Any  («y UM.n t,  oonveyanoe,  transfer. 
assignment.   >r  delivery  of  property  or  Inter- 


est therein,  made  to  or  for  the  accovmt  of 
the  United  States,  or  aa  otherwlas  directed, 
pursuant  to  this  subdivision  or  any  rule, 
regulaUon,  instruction,  or  direction  Issued 
hereunder  ahall  to  the  extent  thereof  be  a 
full  acquittance  and  discharge  for  all  pur- 
poees  of  the  obligation  of  the  parson  making 
the  same:  and  no  peraon  shall  be  held  Ilahle 
In  any  court  for  or  In  respect  to  anything 
done  or  omitted  In  good  faith  In  coonecUon 
with  the  admlnlstraUon  of,  or  In  puravuuice 
of  and  In  reliance  on.  this  subdivision,  or 
any  rule,  regulation.  Instruction,  or  direc- 
tion  Issued  hereunder. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  subdivision  the  term 
"United  States"  oceans  the  United  Stataa  and 
any  place  subject  to  the  Jurladlctlon  thweof. 
Including  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
several  courts  of  first  Instaooa  of  the  Com- 
mon wealth  of  the  Philippine  Islanda  ahall 
have  Jurisdiction  In  all  cases.  dvU  or  crim- 
inal, arising  under  this  subdivision  In  the 
Philippine  l.^lands  and  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion with  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  of  all  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  artalng 
upon  the  high  aeas:  Provided,  /UMc«*«r,  That 
the  foregoing  shall  not  be  oonatrued  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  PraaMent. 
which  Is  hereby  conferred,  to  prescribe  frooa 
time  to  tune,  deflnlUona.  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  for  any 
or  all  of  the  terms  used  In  this  mbdlvUlon. 
Whoever  willfully  violates  any  of  the  provl- 
8lon,s  of  this  subdivision  or  of  any  lieenae, 
order,  rule  or  retrulatton  Issued  thereunder, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  cxst  more 
than  $10,000,  or.  If  a  natural  peraon.  may  be 
Imprl.ioned  for  not  more  than  ten  yeera.  or 
both,  and  any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of 
any  cv^rporatlou  who  knowingly  participates 
In  such  violation  may  be  punished  by  a  like 
fine  Imprisonment,  or  both  As  used  In  this 
Rubdlvl.slon  the  term  "person"  means  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration " 

Effectivp  March  24  of  this  year,  the 
Treasury  Department  amended  the  Cu- 
ban Import  regulations,  title  31.  sections 
515  201-515  801.  to  strengthen  the  em- 
bargo on  Cuba  by  barring  third -country 
ImfKirts  of  Cuban  tobacco.  These  sec- 
tlon.s — 27  Federal  Register  No.  58,  pages 
2765-2766— follow: 

Tm  «  31     MoffXT  AN*  FiNANca:    TaxASuar — 
("H.*PTra  V-    FoBKicN  Asarrs  CoNTaoL.  I>x- 

PABTMrNT     or     THE     TaXASUBT — Pabt      515 

Ci^BAN    Impobt   RECVI-ATTONS  -Misckx-laive- 

Ot'S    AMXNDMCI'rTS 

The  Cuban  Import  Regulatlor«.  SI  CFR 
515  201   515  801    are   being   amended   as  fol- 

lO.WR 

Section  515  301  Is  being  amended  to  pro- 
hibit th«  unlicensed  Importation  or  other 
transactions  Incidental  to  the  importation  of 
merchandise  made  or  derived  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  Cuban  articles 

Section  515.303  Is  being  revoked 

The  authority  for  the  regulations  Is  being 
amended  to  provide  that  they  are  addition- 
ally lasued  under  the  authority  of  aectton  8. 
40  Stat  415.  as  amended.  50  UA.C.  App.  S: 
EO  9193.  July  6,  1942.  7  TR.  6306.  9  CFR 
1»43  Cum  Supp:  KO  9986.  August  30,  1*48, 
13   PR    4881.  3  CFR  1948  Supp. 

1  Section  515.301  of  the  Cuban  Inaport 
Regulations  (31  CFR  515.301)  la  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follcrws: 

!  515  301     Prohibitions. 

(SI  The  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  all  goods  of  Cuban  origin  and  all 
goods  Imported  from  or  through  Cuba  Is 
prohibited  except  as  authorlaed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  . 

(bl  The  effective  date  of  paragraph  <a> 
nf  this  section  Is  12:01  ajn.,  eastern  stand- 
ard  time.  February  7,  1962 

(CI  Except  as  spedflcaily  autiuxiaed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury   (or  any  per- 
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aoo,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  (taalgnated 
by  him)  by  means  of  regulatlooe,  rollnci, 
Instructlona,  Itrenaea.  or  otherwlae.  no  per- 
son, partnership,  organisation,  association,  or 
corporation  actually  within  the  United 
States  or  organhsnd  or  doing  bttalneaa  tmder 
the  laara  of  the  United  Statea  or  of  any 
territory,  poaaeealon.  or  district  thereof,  may 
Import,  or  engage  In  any  transaction  In  for- 
eign exchange,  trtuMfer  of  credit  or  payment 
between,  by,  through  or  to  any  h«wiriny  in- 
stitution (as  deilned  In  J  500.314  of  this 
chapter) .  Incidental  to  the  Importation  of. 
merchandise  from  outside  of  the  United 
States  made  or  derived  tn  whole  or  tn  part 
of  any  article  wbtch  la  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  Cuba. 

(d)  The  effective  date  of  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  section  Is  13:01  axn.,  eastern  standard 
time.  March  34.  1M3. 

i  515  303     I  Revocation  I 

S.  i  515.302  U  hereby  revoked. 

S.  The  authorlr.y  for  f{  515.301  to  515.801 
reads  as  follows: 

AuTHoarrT:  {{615.301  to  615A01  Issued 
under  sec.  620(a)  Public  Law  87-195;  Procla- 
mation 3447:  sec.  5.  40  Stat.  415.  as  amended, 
50  U.S.C  ,  App.  5:  K  O.  9193,  July  8,  1942,  7  F.R. 
5205,  8  CFR  1943  Cum.  Bupp  ;  E.O.  »989, 
Aug   30.  1»48,  IS  PR  4881,  8  CFR  1948  Bupp 

|sxAi.|  DoiTCLAs  Dnxoif, 

Secretarf  of  the  TremsMry. 

(FR     Doc     82  2928:    Filed,    Mar.    23.    1962; 
0:62  am  1 

Applicable  sections  of  the  Logan  Act 
follow: 

Title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  953 — 
Private  correspondence  with  foreign  govern- 
ments: "Any  clUEen  of  the  United  States, 
wherever  he  may  be.  who,  without  authority 
of  the  United  States.  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly 
ccTmmences  or  carries  on  any  correspondence 
or  Interrourse  wl-ih  any  foreign  government 
or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent 
to  Influence  the  raeasures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  governme:ot  or  of  any  offloer  or  agent 
thereof.  In  relatlcai  to  any  disputes  or  caa- 
troversies  with  t^e  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  ahall 
be  fined  not  more  than  tS.OOO  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both." 

Title  18,  United  States  Code,  section  955 — 
Financial  tmnsectlons  with  foreign  govern- 
ments: "Whoever  within  the  United  States, 
purchases  or  selLi  the  txinds.  securities,  or 
other  obligations  of  any  foreign  government 
or  p<illtlcal  subd:vLBlon  thereof  or  any  or- 
gan Ixatlon  or  asEOclatlon  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  government  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  inued  after  April  13, 
1934.  or  makes  any  loan  to  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment, polltlca.  subdivision,  organization 
or  aaaoclatlon,  except  a  renewal  or  adjust- 
ment of  existing  Indebtedneaa.  while  such 
government,  political  subdivision,  organisa- 
tion or  assoclaUoi.  Is  In  default  In  the  pay- 
ment of  lt.fi  obllgiitions.  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  the  United  Sta--es,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  HO. 000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both." 

Applicable  sections  of  the  Alien  Antl- 
Sedltion  Act  follow: 

Title  8.  United  States  Code.  secUon  1251 
(a)  (17)  :  "The  Attorney  General  finds  to  be 
an  undesirable  resident  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  any  of  the  following,  to  wit: 
has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  convicted  of 
any  violation  or  conspiracy  to  violate  any  of 
the  foUowlng  Acts  or  parts  of  Acta  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  the  Judgment  on  such 
conviction  having  become  final,  namely:  an 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  punish  acts  of  in- 
terference with  the  foreign  relations,  the 
neutrality,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  Statee,  to  punish  espionage,  and 
better  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
prorved   June   15,   1917.   or   the   amendment 


thereof  approved  May  1«,  1918;  aectkUM  791, 
792.  7M,  794.  3388  and  8341  ot  Title  18;  *  *  * 
an  Act  enUUed  'An  Act  to  define,  reguUte, 
and  punish  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  foj* 
otho'  purposes,'  approved  Octolser  8.*  1917,  or 
any  amendment  thereof:  the  Trading  With 
the  enemy  Act;  section  6  of  the  Penal  Code 
of  the  United  States;  sectku  2384  of  tttle 
1«." 

The  President's  proclamation  cutting 
off  trade  with  Cuba  follows: 

Hereby  prohibit,  effective  12:01  ajn., 
eastern  standard  time,  February  7,  1902,  the 
Importation  into  the  United  States  of  all 
goods  of  Cuban  origin  and  all  goods  Im- 
ported from  or  through  Cuba;  and  hereby 
authorise  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  carry  out  such  prohibition,  to 
make  such  exceptions  thereto,  by  license  or 
otherwise,  as  he  determines  to  be  consistent 
with  the  effective  op>eratlon  of  the  embargo 
hereby  proclaimed,  and  to  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  such  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  embargo  is  now  be- 
ing ripped  to  shreds  by  permitting  the 
flow  of  $62  million  to  flow  to  Cuba 
through  the  barter  of  human  lives  in  a 
tribute  deal — Castro  having  announced 
that  he  was  demanding  this  as  payment 
for  injuries  suffered  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic embargo  of  the  United  States. 
Again.  I  know  that  the  Congress,  speak- 
ing for  the  American  people,  will  want 
to  express  itself  as  being  opposed  to  such 
trafficking  with  Castro,  and  it  is  for  its 
consideration  that  I  have  introduced  my 
resolution,  which  hereafter  follows: 

H.   Con.   Ris.   459 
Concurrent  resolution   expressing   the  sense 

of  the  House  In  opposition  to  dollars  for 

Cuban  prlBonera 

Whereas  Castro's  offer  to  ransom  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
Cuban  prisoners  for  962.000,000  can  be  In- 
terpreted only  as  Indemnification  by  this 
Nation,  or  with  Its  overt  acts,  consent  to 
peying  Indemnity  to  a  Communist  country; 
and 

Whereas  this  Is  blackmail;   and 

Whereas  this  Lb  extortion;   and 

Whereas  this  Is  a  demand  for  ransom 
reminiscent  of  the  piracy  on  the  high  aetis. 
and  repugnant  to  every  principle  at  decency 
and  self-respect,  and 

Whereas  this  Nation,  as  a  leading  nation 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  wotild  be 
kowtowing  to  the  demands  of  a  Communl£t 
dictator,  as  handed  down  by  this  kangaroo 
court  and  thus  give  recognition  to  the  court 
itself  and  Indirect  recognition  of  Castro's 
Coiiununlst  gorernment;    and 

Whereas  the  dollars  could  build  airstrips 
and  missile  launching  sites  to  be  used 
against  the  tree  nations  of  this  hemisphere; 
and 

Wh««as  dollars  comprise  moneys  negoti- 
able with  Red  China  or  some  otJier  Com- 
munist nation  and  could  be  traded  for  war 
materiel;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation's  prestige  would  sink 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world;   and 

Whereas  this  is  appeasement  to  com- 
munism; and 

Whereas  there  are  thousands  more  prison- 
ers rotting  In  Castro's  rathole  prisons  who 
could  be  traded,  hundreds  at  a  time,  for 
further  Indemnification  from  this  eoimtry; 
and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  lost  their 
lives  in  two  World  Wars  and  Korea  fighting 
to  uphold  the  dlg^nlty  of  America  and  dying 
to  affirm  their  dedication  to  her  freedom; 
and 

Whereas,  although  there  exists  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  we 
must  remember  that  aoldlav  of  all  natlnrs 


have  lost  their  lives  willingly  before  bowing 
down  to  an  enony  which  raises  question 
as  to  why  the  leaden  of  the  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  wotild  even  agree  to  such  a  trade, 
knowing  that  it  wHl  onJy  make  stronger 
the  enemy  they  are  trying  to  defeat;    and 

Whereas,  In  reality,  tiie  one  thousand  one 
himdred  and  aerenty-nlxie  prlaoners  Castro 
■prakg  of  are  not  one  thooaaad  one  hundred 
and  aeventy-nlne  ivieoners  ot  Cuba,  but  one 
thousand  one  hundred  amd  aeventy-nlne 
more  Cuban  prisoners  far.  In  fact,  every 
Cuban  in  Cuba  today  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
Commtmlst  conspiracy  and  tt  should,  there- 
fore, be  this  country's  goal  to  free  all  the 
people  of  Cuba  and  not  only  thoee  Who  re- 
cently returned  to  their  hamelaxMt;  mm< 

Whereas,  although  tt  la  being  suggested 
that  other  naUons  of  this  hemisphere  make 
token  donations  to  this  cause.  It  U  this  coun- 
try, and  not  others,  that  Is  being  forced  to 
make  this  trade  In  the  name  af  indemnity; 
and 

Whereas  negotiations  by  anyone  In  the 
United  States  with  Castro  i^ipear  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Ixigan  Act  and  providing 
funds  to  the  enemy  is  a  violation  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  invoked  this  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  against  third-country 
ImportB  of  Cuban  tobacco  to  the  United 
States  from  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  the  administration,  acUng 
through  Its  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounced last  n\onth  that  postal  money  order 
exchanges  between  Cuba  and  this  oovmtry 
were  being  banned;  and 

Whereas  freemen  have  traditionally  been 
willing  to  Bacrlflce  both  liberty  and  life  in 
defense  of  principle;  and 

Whereas  oommunlsm  can  never  be  de- 
feated by  governments  or  people  too  soft 
for  sacriflce  and  who  chooee.  Instead,  to 
pay  or  to  condone  payment  of  tribute  to 
tyranny :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  o]  Representative  & 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  this  Government  oppose 
the  trading  of  dollars  for  humans  as  pro- 
poaed  by  the  Communist  government  of  Cuba 
and  request  the  President  to  withhold  any 
further  ExecuUve  approval  of  such  commerce 
or  trade  with  tbe  enemy,  to  refuse  to  per- 
mit the  issuance  of  visas  to  visitors  to  Cuba 
for  purposes  of  n^otlatlon,  to  refuse  to 
permit  shipment  or  payment  of  such  dollars 
to  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  permit  gifts  and  contributions  made 
for  such  a  trade  to  be  deducted  for  income 
tax  purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1963 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  11151)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Pending  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  emrtleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Hokaii]  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  blU  H.R.  11151.  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  General  debate  Is 
limited  to  2  hours.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  HoranI  for  I  hour. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1963.  At  the 
outset  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
as  chairman  for  the  wonderful  coopera- 
tion I  received  from  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  from  our  most  able 
staff  assistants  in  bringing  to  you  what 
we  feel  is  the  most  complete  and  thor- 
ough record  of  the  various  phases  of  our 
own  housekeeping  that  has  been  pre- 
sented In  some  years.  We  have  gone 
over  this  bill  carefxilly.  We  have  tried 
to  make  it  the  sort  of  bill  that  follows 
good  sound  commonsense.  a  bill  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  House  and  one  in 
which  all  Members  can  take  pride 

As  you  know,  the  bill  contains  appro- 
priations not  only  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives but  also  for  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Government 
Printing  OfiBce.  and  certain  joint  activ- 
ities of  the  two  Houses  such  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  the  Capitol  Police,  penalty 
mail,  and  the  education  of  our  pages. 

The  bill  carries  total  appropriations 
of  $113,733,890.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$344,535  below  the  budget  estimate  of 
$114,078,425  but  is  $8,442,355  above  cor- 
responding appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  date  of  $105,291,535 

Items  pending  consideration  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
H  R.  11038.  are  not  included  in  these 
figures. 

The  full  details  are  set  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill. 

All  items  exclusively  for  the  Senate 
are  omitted  from  the  bill  in  accord  with 
longstanding  practice.  The  total  of  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill  in  recent 
years  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  depend- 
ent largely  on  the  requirements  for  con- 
struction and  remodeling  of  projects  that 
have  terminated  and  for  those  initiated 
or  accelerated.  That  is  again  the  situa- 
tion this  year.  Two  such  items  in  the 
bill  more  than  account  for  the  net  in- 
crease of  $8.442  355  over  fiscal  1962. 
one  of  which  is  for  an  aimex  warehouse 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
the  other  for  increased  cash  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  accruing  obligations  on 
the  third  ofiBce  building  project.  There 
is  no  substantial  change  in  the  overall 
level  of  recurring  types  of  expenditures. 
For  all  items  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives section  of  the  bill  the  total  is 
$48,150,725.  a  net  reduction  of  $79,325 
from  the  requests  and  $271,390  above  the 
1962  appropriation. 

The  tables  in  the  back  of  our  report 
will  disclose  that  the  increases  over  last 
year     are     scattered     in     fairly     minor 


amounts  among  the  offices  and  commit- 
tees and  other  housekeeping  Items. 

The  question  comes  up  each  year  as 
to  what  t)ie  bill  contains  In  the  way  of 
funds  that  directly  affect  the  Members 
and  their  work.  The  amount  of  money 
allowed  in  this  bill  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House. 
We  subscribe  to  the  general  proposition 
that  any  time  the  House  and  its  mem- 
bership n«'ed  and  want  additional  funds 
for  specif.ed  purposes  then  they  should 
be  authorized  by  resolution. 

For  instance,  one  item  that  is  prob- 
ably goinit  to  become  of  some  importance 
is  the  following:  We  have  been  allowing 
Yourselves  an  annual  amount  for  postage. 
Since  the  increase  in  postal  rates  is  pres- 
ently going  through  the  Congress  and 
will  probfkbly  become  law,  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  change  the  amount  the 
Members  will  have  to  look  forward  to  the 
fact  that  they  will  be  in  a  much  more 
severe  situation  next  year  so  far  as  post- 
age is  corxerned  than  has  been  true  up 
to  now. 

There  are  Members  who  have  made  a 
strong  ca.se  for  an  additional  stationery 
allowance;  there  have  been  other  Mem- 
bers that  have  made  a  good  case  that 
the  House  has  never  been  overgenerous 
in  Its  tra\  el  allowance.  Tliese  are  items 
that  deserve  consideration.  But  again  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  we  did  nol 
feel  we  should  increase  these  amounts 
in  the  aijpropriation  bill.  So  we  have 
stayed  w;thln  the  House  resolutions  on 
these  items  and  expect  to  continue  to  do 
so  until  and  unless  the  House  .sees  fit  to 
change  what  is  now  existing 

Members  will  remember  that  last  year 
a  resolution  was  passed  adding  on  an 
additional  staff  clerical  worker  for  the 
Members  We  hear  a  lot  of  criticism 
about  how  we  run  our  affairs  and  es- 
pecially our  staffs.  There  is  some  in- 
formation in  the  hearings  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  find  of  Interest,  and  I  would 
hope  perhaps  the  critical  press  would 
take  note  of.  in  the  fact  that  while  there 
may  be  iin  occasional  case  where  some 
abuse  creeps  out,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  Menil)ers  of  this  House  use  the.se 
privilege.s  and  these  advantages  with 
great  care.  You  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
t)ers  have  not  seen  fit  to  use  all  of  the 
clerk  alowance  that  they  could  use 
Many  Members  do  not  use  all  of  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  allowance  they 
could  use.  There  are  a  great  many  ways 
in  which  Members  have  been  careful  in 
using  the  resources  made  available  to 
them  and  many  are  reflected  in  returns 
to  the  Treasury  of  unu.sed  funds,  this  be- 
cause of  the  wi.se  and  .sensible  way  in 
which  the  Members  operate  their  own 
offices 

Since  there  is  such  an  overwhelmins; 
number  of  these  cases  as  compared  to 
the  very  few  that  might  be  subject  to 
criticism.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  our 
record  show  and  that  the  whole  world 
be  adviS'^d  that  the  story,  when  you  lis- 
ten to  all  of  it.  is  quite  a  very  commend- 
able one  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And,  I  wanted  to  emphasize  that 
here,  be<;ause  as  we  go  through  our  work 
we  have  been  very  favorably  impres.sed 
with  the  astute  manner  in  which  most 
of  the  Members  handled  their  affairs. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  for  the  other  body 
except  perhaps  some  additional  funds 
for  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
i;>enalty  mall  cost:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  STEED.  Generally  speaking,  that 
is  true  The  practice  has  always  been 
that  thase  items  of  the  architect 
that  are  strictly  on  the  other  side  be  left 
for  them  and  all  of  the  items  that  di- 
rectly apply  to  the  other  body  be  left 
for  them  to  put  in  the  bill.  In  the  case 
of  joint  committees,  by  a  sort  of  gentle- 
man's agreement,  the  House  has  always 
sponsored  funds  for  some  of  the  Joint 
committees.  It  is  kind  of  a  division  of 
it  We  included  in  the  bill  those  joint 
committees  which  traditionally  have 
been  assigned  to  the  House  sponsorship 
and  the  funds  for  other  committees  will 
be  added  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  only  ap- 
propriation bill  that  comes  to  the  Con- 
gress that  is  considered  in  this  fashion; 
is  that  not  about  correct? 

Mr  STEED.  That  Is  true.  It  Is  a 
long-time  practice  and  it  has  worked  out 
very  well. 

Mr  GROSS.  So  the  only  knowledge 
we  will  have  of  the  appropriations  that 
RC  into  this  bill  or  the  requests  that  go 
into  this  bill  from  the  other  body  will  be 
when  the  bill  comes  back  In  confer- 
ence: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  they  are  shown  In 
the  budget,  but  they  are  not  part  of  our 
hearings  or  in  the  bill  at  this  point. 

Mr  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  budget 
Is  not  binding  on  the  Congress.  What 
they  put  in  the  bill  will  be  binding. 

Mr.  STEED  What  they  put  in  the 
bill  on  the  other  side  Is  not  binding  on 
the  House.  The  House  has  another  op- 
portunity to  consider  It.  It  Is  no  differ- 
ent in  some  ways  than  any  other  bill  that 
the  other  body  sees  fit  to  change.  But 
the  general  custom  is  for  one  body  not 
to  interfere  with  the  housekeeping  of 
the  other. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  With  reference  to 
the  item  for  the  acquisition  of  site  and 
construction  of  an  annex  for  the  Printing 
Office  in  the  amount  of  $6,450,000,  is  that 
a  nonrecurring  Item? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  Is  a  nonrecurring 
item.  It  not  only  provides  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  site  but  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  four-story-and-basement  struc- 
ture The  evidence  shows  that  as  of  now 
the  Government  Printing  Office  is  com- 
pelled to  store  its  paper  stock  In  a  ware- 
house at  Franconla.  Va..  and  the  expense 
of  transporting  that  supply  is  rather 
corusiderable.  With  this  warehouse  con- 
structed, the  saving,  I  think,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing in  a  little  over  20  years.  That  is  the 
evidence. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  There  is  another 
item  I  would  like  to  ask  about,  with  ref- 
erence to  acquisition  of  property,  con- 
struction, and  equipment,  additional 
House  Office  Building.    That  shows  an 
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Increase  of  $2.5  million  over  the  1962  ap- 
propriation. What  Is  the  situation  there 
with  reference  to  whether  or  not  that  is 
recurring  or  nonrecurring? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  the  way  that  pro- 
gram operates  is  this:  The  buildins  is 
going  up  under  some  14  major  prime  con- 
tracts, and  each  year  as  the  contrac- 
tors perform  their  work  the  amount  di>e 
them  is  made  out  to  us  and  we  merely 
appropriate  an  amount  of  money  to 
cover  that.  The  authorization  has  long 
since  been  made,  and  all  this  does  is  to 
reimburse  the  contractors  for  the  work 
performed  durinjj  that  fiscal  year. 

It  does  vary  from  year  to  year,  depend- 
ing upon  how  much  construction  they 
are  able  to  perform. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  srield  further? 

Mr.  STEED.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  However,  there  will 
be  further  approj>riations  there  until  the 
contracts  are  completed? 

Mr,  STEED.  That  is  right.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  a  little  later 
on  I  intend  to  go  into  some  detail  about 
that  entire  profo^m,  and  about  how 
much  has  been  done  and  what  remains 
to  be  done,  because  there  Is  a  lot  of  in- 
terest In  that  point. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  general  operat- 
ing exjsenses  with  reference  to  the  per- 
manent items  are  pretty  much  the  same? 

Mr.  STEED.  In  the  main,  most  of 
them  are  identical,  and  In  several  in- 
stances they  have  been  caused  by  some 
factor  beyond  our  control. 

We  find  that  actually  the  housekeep- 
ing job  here  is  very  efficient.  We  were 
able  to  bring  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments in.  and  tliey  were  able  to  give  us 
a  very  good  account  of  their  activities. 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  be  pleased 
when  he  reads  tlie  record.  I  do  urge  all 
Members  to  read  the  heariivgs  so  that 
they  may  know  how  many  of  these  ex- 
ecutives of  ours  were  able  to  operate  so 
efficiently,  to  the  point  that  they  actually 
returned  some  of  the  funds  which  were 
made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  3neld  further.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  m  a  bill  in  which  this 
situation  prevails. 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  not  entirely  un- 
usual. I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  If 
all  the  Government  operated  in  as  effi- 
cient and  austere  way  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  performs,  certainly  we 
could  have  a  little  better  record  all 
around.  I  think  it  is  proper  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  al\\^ys  tries  to 
conduct  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  an 
example  for  the  other  departments  of 
Government  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  bill  that  pro- 
vides the  pay  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STEED.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  there  are  not  very 
many  Members,  apparently,  interested 
in  their  paychecks?  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  there  are  very  few  Mem- 


bers cm  the  floor  evidencing  very  little 
interest  in  their  paychecks? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  perhaps  one  could 
say  that  the  Members  are  so  confident 
that  the  centleman  from  Iowa  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  their  as- 
sociates here  will  do  an  effective  job  that, 
their  presence  would  not  be  needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  they  would  come  over  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  offered  a  motion  to  cut 
their  pay?  Does  the  gentleman  think 
they  would  be  on  the  floor  then? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  can  only  speak  for  my- 
self, and  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  would  have  to  resist  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr,  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  take  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stekd],  for 
the  fine  job  he  has  done  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  From  tiie  stand- 
point of  efficiency  of  our  operations 
there  is  no  bUl  which  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  is 
as  important  as  this  bill.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  bill  any  more  important. 
It  is  not  a  job  that  redounds  particu- 
larly to  the  credit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  nationally  because  there 
is  no  particular  glory  in  it.  However,  I 
know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  I  say  we  appreciate  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  gentleman  has  gone 
into  this  matter,  and  the  constructive 
job  which  the  gentleman  has  done. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  interest 
and  somewhat  downright  misinforma- 
tion that  persists  in  cropping  up  in  the 
press  about  some  of  the  construction 
programs  that  are  going  on  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  a  few  facts 
in  connection  therewith.  As  most  of  the 
Members  know,  we  had  a  long  period 
when  there  was  very  little  capital  invest- 
ment on  Capitol  Hill.  The  last  major 
construction  was  in  1933  when  the  pres- 
ent New  House  Office  Building  was  com- 
pleted. About  the  only  other  construc- 
tion of  major  importance  that  was  done 
on  Capitol  Hill  until  the  late  forties  was 
the  installation  of  air  conditioning  in 
the  buildings  during  the  late  thirties. 
Then,  in  1948,  a  long-delayed  Senate 
Office  Building  project  was  started.  It 
cost  $26,579,550.  Following  that,  in 
1949,  a  long-range  plan  to  convert  and 
change  over  the  Capitol  Power  Plant 
was  inaugurated.  That  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $17,176,000.  Then 
came,  in  1955.  the  extension  of  the  Capi- 
tol Building  project,  and  the  improve- 
ments related  thereto,  which  is  author- 
ized at  a  total  cost  of  $24  million.  It  is 
within  $1  million  of  being  completed, 
$22,500,000  having  been  already  appro- 
priated. There  is  $500,000  contained  in 
the  bill  this  year,  and  probably  there 


will  be  another  $1  million  after  this  year 
for  the  final  windup  of  that  project. 

The  additional  Hoiise  QtBce  Building 
project,  including  the  remodeling  of  our 
two  existing  buildings,  which  started  in 
1955.  is  cmrently  authorised  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $115  million.  $85,500.- 
000  of  which  has  already  been  appropri- 
ated and  $8  V^  million  is  contained  in  the 
bill  this  year  to  cover  current  work. 

In  the  remodeling  of  the  CMd  Senate 
Office  Building,  starting  in  1957.  $250,000 
was  authorized  and  spent  on  that  project. 

The  expansion  of  facilities  of  the  Cap- 
itol Power  Plant,  authorized  in  1958,  $6  V2 
million,  of  which  $5,750,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated. That  work  is  virtually  com- 
pleted. 

The  extension  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  site,  started  in  1958,  with  a  total 
of  $1,929,500  authorized  and  spent. 

Preliminary  plans  and  estimates  of 
cost  for  an  additional  Library  of  Con- 
gress building  were  authorized  in  1960 
at  $75,000  and  $75,000  has  been  spent. 
No  fimds  are  contained  for  that  building 
in  this  bill.  A  new  heating  and  air-con- 
dltionmg  system  for  the  main  Library  of 
Congress  building  was  authorized  in 
1961  for  $2 '2  million,  which  is  currently 
underway.  It  appears  that  the  comple- 
tion of  that  project  will  cost  about  the 
amoimt  authorized. 

Another  small  item  is  the  relocation 
of  the  greenhouses  and  Improvement  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  facility  down  on  the  river 
where  we  can  have  our  greenhouses  and 
raise  trees  and  shrubs  for  landscaping 
of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  carried  an  au- 
thorization of  $587,000.  I  think  most 
of  the  Members  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  oW  eyesore  greenhouses 
down  here  below  the  Botanic  Garden 
have  now  been  removed  and  all  that  op- 
eration is  now  at  this  new  nursery  lo- 
cation. 

These  project  authorisations  total 
$194,597,050  of  which  up  until  this  bill 
$162,847,050  has  been  appropriated.  And 
there  is  contained  in  this  bill  $8%  million 
for  this  year's  work  on  the  third  House 
Office  Building  and  $500,000  for  continu- 
ing work  on  the  Capitol  extension.  And 
there  is  the  $6,450,000  for  this  warehouse 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this 
be  made  clear  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  misinformation  that  has  been 
circulated  about  construction  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

I  want  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the 
so-called  west  front  extension  of  the 
Capitol.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
approved  proposal  to  do  that.  It  is  some- 
thing that  is  in  the  future.  I  do  think 
that  some  day  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  Congress  will  be  required  to  give 
some  attention  to  that  proposal  because 
the  architects  and  engineers  advise  that 
now  that  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol 
dome  is  supported  by  a  new,  modem,  and 
strong  wall,  and  since  the  dome  has  a 
habit  of  traveling  3  or  4  Inches  a  day  as 
the  metal  expands  in  the  hot  sun,  it  is 
making  an  ever  increasingly  extra  heavy 
load  on  that  old  Virginia  sandstone  west 
wall.  As  time  goes  on,  since  that  wall 
has  been  exposed  to  the  elements  about 
150  years,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  time 
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In  the  future  the  weakness  of  that  wall 
will  require  one  of  two  things — either  a 
new  wall  will  be  built  to  support  the 
dome  or  the  dome  and  the  wall  will  come 
tumbling  down.  I  do  not  expect  to  live 
to  see  that  happen,  but  that  certainly 
seems  to  be  something  that  Is  not  too 
far  in  the  future. 

I  have  talked  to  the  committee  and 
the  Architect  and  others  involved  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  immediate 
plan  to  start  that  project.  I  doubt  if 
any  of  the  proposals  that  some  have  seen 
fit  to  make  will  be  given  any  serious  con- 
sideration until  at  least  the  work  now 
underway  has  been  completed. 

One  more  word  in  connection  with  the 
New  House  OfQce  Building.  It  is  making 
progress.  It  is  a  little  behind  schedule. 
We  expect  that  part  of  the  building  will 
be  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  occupied 
by  the  middle  of  next  year  and  that  the 
entire  project.  Including  the  tunnels,  the 
elevators,  and  everything  else  connected 
therewith,  will  be  all  finished  by  August 
of  1964.  That  Is  the  schedule  the  Archi- 
tect has  given  us. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  the  splendid  statement  he  has 
made,  and  would  like  to  ask  him  this 
question:  In  view  of  the  mistaken  infor- 
mation put  out  through  the  Nation. 
would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me 
that  the  operational  cost  of  the  entire 
Capitol  Hill  structure,  including  all  sal- 
anes.  the  Congressional  Library,  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  so 
forth,  anything  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
what  can  be  called  Capitol  Hill,  is  ap- 
proximately $150  million  a  year  at  the 
most? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  something  in  that 
neighborhood.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  note  that  includes  not  only  the  Crov- 
errunent  Printinp  OfBce.  which  prints 
for  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Government,  it  supports  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  serves  not  only  the  Con- 
gress but  the  other  agencies  of  the  Crov- 
emment.  Also,  there  are  many  items  in 
the  Library  operation,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
and  even  in  the  House,  like  the  recording 
studio,  where  some  of  these  funds  are 
recouped  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Mr.  ANDERSE3*  of  Minnesota.  We 
could  possibly  make  the  statement  that 
not  over  $125  million  could  properly  be 
charged  to  the  operation  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  operational  cost. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  a  detailed  analy- 
sis might  make  it  even  smaller  than 
that,  though  we  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  This 
is  the  point  I  am  leading  up  to — $150 
million,  even  if  we  ascribe  it  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Congress,  amounts  to  only 
3  percent  of  the  amount  this  Congress 
is  being  urged  to  appropriate  for  1 
year's  foreign  aid.  an  amount  exceeding 
$5  billion.  In  other  words,  what 
we  spend  abroad  this  year  under  one 
appropriations  measure  would  take  care 
of  the  entire  operations  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  33  years  Am 
I  not  correct  in  that  statement? 


Mr.  STEED.  That  sounds  right.  Also 
note  this,  that  this  eonount  of  money 
supports  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
this  Government.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  the  funds  and 
the  laws  and  with  riding  herd  over  all 
the  other  farflung  Federal  activities.  I 
think  that  when  you  put  it  in  comparison 
to  the  total  cost  of  Government  cer- 
tainly the  Congress  does  not  have  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  cost  it  has  put  on  the 
people. 

I  think  the  criticisms  that  constantly 
come  up  are  completely  out  of  propor- 
tion and  unjustified.  That  is  why  we 
brought  in  this  year  such  a  complete 
record  of  all  the  costs,  so  that  anybody 
who  honestly  wants  to  know  the  facts. 
Members  and  everyone  else,  can  have 
acce.ss  thereto  I  urge  the  Members  to 
read  the  record  this  year  and  Inform 
themselves  firsthand  of  the  many,  many 
things  about  our  everyday  operation  here 
that  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  for  them 
to  know 

Mr  JOHANSPTN  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  information  to  the  Hou.se  and 
to  the  citizens  of  the  area,  and  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  all  of  the 
gentleman's  statement,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  is  able  to  tell  the  House  about 
any  plan.s  now  either  proix)sed  or  in 
more  definite  form  relating  to  the  ap- 
proximately two-block  area  bounded  by 
Independence  Avenue,  C  Street,  and 
First  and  Second  Streets  which  is  now 
in  process  of  being  cleared 

Mr  STEED  The  only  thing  I  know 
about  that — of  course,  they  have  delayed 
the  time  of  clearing  the  property,  as  you 
know — some  time  in  the  future,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  the  problem  of  deciding 
what  to  do  with  that  property  Until 
the  Congress  has  passed  on  it.  nothing 
will  be  done 

There  are  .some  proposals  a-s  to  what 
could  be  done  with  it.  but  I  assure  the 
gentleman  before  any  proposal  is  ac- 
cepted. It  will  have  to  he  brought  Ix-fore 
the  Hou.se  for  its  action  So  your  guess 
as  to  what  might  be  done  with  It  Is  as 
good  as  mine. 

Mr  JOHANSEN  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  and  this  ls  not  directed 
in  any  sense  as  a  criticism  of  the  gentle- 
man, but  do  I  gather  from  this  that  it 
was  the  decision  of  the  Congress  or  .some- 
one to  acquire  this  property  and  to  raze 
It  and  put  these  businesses  out  of  oper- 
ation t)efore  there  was  any  firm  plan  or 
commitment  or  intention  as  to  the  use 
of  the  property'' 

Mr.  STEED.  All  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man is  this:  One  time  several  years  ago. 
the  House  in  its  wisdom  and  the  Con- 
gress created  a  special  committee  and 
gave  them  very  broad  authority  Out  of 
that  came  the  acquisition  of  this  prop- 
erty and  the  construction  of  the  House 
Office  Building  Now  that  committee 
and  that  authority  stiU  exists  It  was 
done  by  the  act  of  the  House,  and  about 
all  this  committee  can  do.  as  a  practical 
matter,  is  to  provide  the  money  to  pay 
the  bills  as  the   result  of  the  action   of 


that  committee  which  the  Hoiiae  In  Its 
wisdom  sees  fit  to  take.  I  assume  what 
the  committee  has  done  and  Is  doing  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  House. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  just  one  more  very  quick 
observation.  I  hope  when  the  House  is 
called  upon  to  make  a  decision  as  to  the 
utilization  of  this  property.  It  will  not 
be  done  as  a  rider  on  an  appropriation 
bill 

Mr  STEED.  Well,  that  Is  something 
that  some  future  session  of  the  House 
will  have  to  pe^s  on,  and  of  course  I 
would  not  know  what  action  will  be 
taken. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  K'YT..  Simply  for  the  purposes  of 
clarification  of  the  very  fine  and  com- 
plete report,  could  the  chairman  advise 
us  as  to  whether  any  definite  action  has 
been  taken  so  far  as  the  disposition  or 
pre.servatlon  of  the  files  of  Joint  com- 
mittees is  concerned? 

Mr  STEED  We  make  reference  to 
that  in  our  report  and  it  is  an  unportant 
point  that  the  gentleman  brings  up.  But 
I  believe  it  is  going  to  take  some  legis- 
lative remedy  tind  all  we  can  do  Is  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
uri^'c  that  the  proper  committee  do  some- 
thing to  correct  what  we  think  is  an 
omt.ssion  We  are  only  trying  to  be  help- 
ful in  calling  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House 

Mr  KYL  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
doing  that  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  members  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  have  been  aware 
for  .some  time  that  the  wage  scale  for 
workers  in  the  House  cafeteria  seems 
very,  very  low  and  that  something  should 
be  done  to  bring  that  scale  up  to  a  more 
s«'n.sible  and  justifiable  level.  Is  any- 
thing suggested  In  the  appropriation  this 
year  which  might  remedy  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr  STEED  No,  there  is  not.  This 
committee  could  not  with  any  legal  au- 
thority take  any  specific  action  In  that 
regard.  The  wage  rates  are  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Architect.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  pay  scale  could 
well  be  given  some  consideration. 

Mr  KYL.  Does  the  responsibility  for 
that  particular  item  lie  with  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct.  I  be- 
lieve the  practice  is  for  the  Architect, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Speaker,  to 
make  any  appropriate  adjustments. 

Mr  KYL.  One  final  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr  STEED     I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  is  an  Item  In  the  bill 
for  reimbursement  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  In  connection  with 
security  and  protection  of  the  Congress. 
Could  the  gentleman  explain  a  little 
further  as  to  just  exactly  what  duties 
are  involved  in  that  service? 

Mr  STEED  There  are  several,  and 
they  have  been  increased.  We  find  that 
by  this  working  arrangement  we  have 
with  the  Metropolitan  Police  we  achieve 
.some  very  desirable  results.  I  think  the 
gentleman   will  notice  In  our  hearings 
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that  we  went  into  some  of  these  ques- 
tions in  detail  We  had  a  report  that  the 
incidence  of  criminal  activity  around 
Capitol  Hill  has  shown  a  marked  de- 
cline. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  great  contribution 
to  an  Improvement  of  the  entire  police 
problem  on  Capitol  Hill  to  have  this  ar- 
rangement. There  are  one  or  two  fac- 
tors that  I  do  not  think  should  properly 
be  discussed  here  but  I  will  discuss  them 
with  the  gentleman  privately  as  to  some 
of  the  services  they  render  of  a  some- 
what confidential  nature.  I  assure  the 
gentleman,  however,  that  there  Is  no  de- 
sire to  keep  it  from  the  Members. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  aware  of  those  so- 
called  confidential  services,  but  I  might 
ask  the  gentleman  why  it  Is  necessary 
to  utilize  Metropolitan  Police  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.  Is  it  because  we  do  not 
have  a  sufficiently  large  or  sufficiently 
trained  Capitol  Police  force? 

Mr.  STEEID.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  way  the  Capitol  Police  force  is  re- 
cruited and  operated.  It  has  been  tradi- 
tional for  a  long  time  that  it  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  the  career  type  of  profes- 
sional officer  Taking  everything  Into 
account  it  seems  to  me  that  since  we 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  metropolitan 
area  it  make.s  for  a  closer  dovetailing  of 
both  groups,  and  it  certainly  gives  Con- 
gress some  ve-y  needed  professional  lead- 
ership to  have  this  arrangement.  We  get 
a  degree  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
we  could  not  get  at  anywhere  near  the 
cost  by  some  other  arrangement. 

Mr.  K'YL.  That  was  the  response  I 
wanted  to  have  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  call  some  other  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  attention  of 
the  public  generally.  Not  only  is  the 
Capitol  the  workshop  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  Gcvemment,  but  it  also  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Mecca  for  more  tourists 
and  visitors  than  any  other  public  build- 
ing. Last  year  we  had  visitors  totaling 
as  high  as  41,000  a  day,  and  we  had 
many  days  when  the  visitors  exceeded 
30,000.  The  number  will  continue  to 
Increase. 

The  Capitol  dome  Is  something  that 
has  an  appeal,  a  magnetic  appeal,  to 
the  American  people,  an  appeal  such  as 
no  other  public  edifice  has.  It  is  a 
shrine.  It  is  a  temple  of  liberty  where 
people  come  to  renew  their  faith  and  the 
things  they  believe  In  In  connection  with 
their  Government.  While  we  lawmak- 
ers are  servants  of  the  people  I  think  we 
are  also  to  some  extent  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  keepers  of 
this  temple  of  the  people.  We,  I  feel, 
owe  not  only  to  the  present  generation, 
but  also  to  generations  yet  unborn  the 
duty  of  being  the  caretakers  over  these 
priceless  heirlooms  that  are  entrusted 
to  our  keeping.  We  must  remember  an 
increasing  number  of  visitors  will  be 
coming  to  visit  It  and  enjoy  It.  I  know 
that  no  Member  would  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  discourage  or  handi- 
cap this  freedom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  come  here  to  be  thrilled  by  the 
Capitol  Building  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  all  Members  would  feel  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  a  privilege  and  something  in 
which  you  can  take  great  pride  in  know- 
ing that  you  have  had  a  part  in  helping 


preserve  and  to  keep  this  great  temple 
of  freedom  Intact.  I  am  sure  everyone  is 
happy  to  know  that  It  does  have  this 
great  appeal  to  the  American  people, 
and  it  does  act  as  a  magnetic  attraction 
to  those  who  make  these  pilgrimages  to 
this  Capitol. 

I  hope  as  these  extensions  are  com- 
pleted and  some  of  the  new,  wonderful 
additions  to  this  property  are  made 
available  to  the  public,  the  Members  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  go 
and  see  them  and  take  their  constituents 
to  see  them.  I  really  believe  that  most  of 
you  have  had  the  same  experience  I  have 
had.  I  have  had  no  one  from  my  dis- 
trict who  came  here  who  was  not  ex- 
tremely pleased  when  they  visited  the 
Capitol  of  their  country  In  which  the 
laws  are  made.  I  think  all  of  you  are  the 
same  as  I  am.  The  first  time  you  saw  the 
Capitol  dome  it  did  something  to  you.  It 
thrilled  you,  and  it  has  continued  to  do 
that.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  when  any 
of  us  get  to  the  point  that  our  gazing 
upon  the  Capitol  dome  does  not  still  give 
us  a  thrill  our  usefulness  here  has  been 
ended. 

So  as  we  go  into  the  matter  of  trying  to 
keep  this  temple  well,  I  know  that  the 
Members  will  be  understanding  and  tol- 
erant of  the  fact  that  some  of  this  costs 
money  and  cannot  be  avoided.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  extravagant,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  be  neg- 
lectful when  we  approach  our  responsi- 
bilities in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Library  of  Congress 
Is  also  contained  in  this  bill,  and  while 
there  Is  a  reduction  in  the  request  they 
made,  it  still  is  somewhat  larger  than  a 
year  ago.  Libraries  are  institutions 
which  must  grow  or  die.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  being  the  most  literary  insti- 
tution on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  a  great, 
throbbing  institution,  and  of  necessity  It 
must  increase  if  it  is  to  continue  to  be 
the  great  institution  that  we  want  it  to 
be.  Demands  upon  the  Library  are  con- 
stantly Increasing.  Many  of  the  new 
positions  allowed  are  In  the  Card  Cata- 
log Division,  which  is  a  section  that 
makes  a  profit.  All  of  the  money  re- 
quired for  the  Increased  activities  of  that 
section  will  be  recaptured  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  service 
to  the  libraries  of  the  country,  which 
they  are  happy  to  pay  for,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  It  Is  performing  such  a 
popular  and  such  an  Important  function. 

We  find  in  the  Library  an  almost  in- 
tolerable situation  In  reference  to  space. 
We  realize  that  the  only  answer  to  the 
situation  Is  a  third  building.  In  the 
meantime  the  committee  has  tried  as 
best  it  could  to  make  funds  available  so 
that  the  Library  can  obtain  temporary 
space  and  relief  from  some  of  the  very 
extreme  problems  with  which  they  are 
faced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  questions  that 
Members  will  want  to  ask  about  the  bill 
and  about  its  housekeeping  activities  are 
contained  In  the  committee  hearings  and 
the  committee  report. 

If  we  are  able  to  advise  ourselves  more 
thoroughly  with  all  these  facts,  we  will, 
I  am  certain,  all  take  more  pride  In  the 
fact  that  in  our  own  housekeeping,  and 
in  meeting  our  own  responsibilities  we 


have  set  a  very  good  example  for  the 
entire  Government. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  The  gentleman  touched 
upon  revenues  derived  from  the  card 
distribution  functions  of  the  Library.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  along  with  that  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  more 
than  pays  for  his  appropriation.  We 
also  have  in  the  Copyright  Office  a  very 
considerable  Income.  So  the  bill  before 
us  embraces  those  three  parts  of  this  ap- 
prooriation  for  which  revenues  derived 
are  either  self-sufficient  or  produce  a  lot 
of  revenue.  We  comment  on  that  In  the 
report. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  And,  I  think  perhaps  we 
would  perform  a  good  service  for  the 
House  if,  in  our  work  next  year,  we 
would  make  a  tabulation  of  all  these 
various  items  where  funds  are  returned 
to  the  Treasury  because  of  activities  un- 
der this  appropriation  bill.  It  would 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  making  what 
I  think  is  a  very  good  picture  somewhat 
even  more  effective.  I  think  next  year 
we  will  tabulate,  in  one  place,  the  funds 
that  are  returned  from  these  activities 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  So  often  we  take  the 
great  work  of  this  committee  for 
granted,  and  I,  as  one  member,  certainly 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [  Mr.  Steed  ]  and  the  committee  for 
the  very  valuable  service  they  are  ren- 
dering to  the  House  and  the  Nation.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
eloquent  remarks  that  the  subcommittee 
chairman  has  made  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  STEED.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Federal  money 
goes — and  it  surely  does — this  Is  not  a 
big  bill.  As  It  comes  to  you,  shy  of  the 
Items  to  be  added  by  the  other  body,  it 
barely  tops  $113  million — about  one- 
tenth  of  a  billion  dollars.  That  is  not 
so  much  In  a  spending  budget  of  $92' 2 
billion  that  the  administration  hsis  sent 
us. 

You  are  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  you  and  I,  as  Members,  can,  I  be- 
lieve, well  pause  here  and  take  stock  of 
our  position.  First,  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
Steed],  the  subcommittee  chairman,  is 
a  solid  American  who  has  done  a  good 
job  on  the  measure  before  you.  He  Is 
an  honest  man  and  has  done  an  honest 
job  on  your  behalf  on  the  bill  you  are 
presently  considering.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

It  has  been  said,  somewhat  facetiously, 
that  this  is  "the  most  important  appro- 
priation bill  of  the  session."  It  does 
cover  one-third  of  the  Government,  or 
more  correctly,  one  of  the  three  branches 
of  our  Grovemment,  namely,  the  legisla- 
tive branch.     But  It  is  important  that 
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we  make  reasonable  provision  for  our  op- 
erations— because  the  Congress  as  the 
le^slatlve  branch.  Is  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  chief  auditor  of  the  blRgest 
business  In  the  world. 

Most  of  us  appreciate  the  Importance 
of  having  constitutional  balances  of 
power  in  this  Government  of  ours.  I  am 
worried  about  the  way  our  finances  are 
going.  Many  others — but  not  a  major- 
ity. I  fear — are  worried  about  them. 
The  picture  Is  anything  but  rlRht.  We 
had  a  rosy  ofOcial  prediction  from  the 
administration  in  last  January's  budget 
of  a  razor-thin  budget  surplus  of  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  but  any  day  you  can 
pick  up  the  paper  and  read  informed  pre- 
dictions that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
deficit — the  only  disagreement  is  the 
question  of  how  much  It  will  t)e.  But  all 
of  them  rsmge  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 
But  the  administration  blithely  contin- 
ues the  barrage  of  new  proposals  costing 
more  and  more. 

The  national  debt  limit  is  now  at  $300 
billion.  Everyone  knows  this  and  the 
administration  is  not  through  yet  The 
national  obligations  exceed  $1  trillion 
That  is  Sl.OOO  billion  Our  present 
budget  of  $92*4  billion  is  the  greatest  in 
history  of  a  peacetime  budget  And 
even  that  figure  closely  understates  the 
real  situation  as  to  the  trend  in  spending; 
The  administration's  January  budget 
requested  new  spending  and  obligatinu 
authority  of  $99.3  billion  for  fiscal  1963. 
actually  $102.9  billion  counting  the 
highway  program  which  they  in  former 
budgets  used  to  add  in  the  totals.  So 
we  are  already  over  the  $100  billion 
mark  in  the  January  budget.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  billions  com- 
ing in  and  going  out  throuKh  the  so- 
called  trust  funds.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Cannon  1.  chaarman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  clearly 
pointed  this  out  in  a  remark  on  the 
budget  of  January  18  of  this  year 

Fresh  evidence  of  the  disturbing  trend 
and  the  bleak  outlook  is  the  recent  esti- 
mate of  the  expert  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. They  have  come  out  with  a  more 
up-to-date  estimate  of  budget  receiptii 
and.  using  different  assumptions  as  to 
the  pending  tax  bill,  have  come  up  with 
a  deficit  prediction  of  from  $3.8  to  $4.9 
billion  for  next  year.  And  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  these  figures  assume  that 
we  would  spend  no  more  than  the 
amount  shown  in  the  President's  Janu- 
ary budget;  an  updating  of  the  export 
side  of  the  budget  from  the  administra- 
tion would  be  helpful. 

Maurice  Stans,  former  Director  of  the 
Budget,  and  one  who  is  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  has  recently  predicted 
that  the  deficit  for  next  year  may  go 
up  to  $6  billion  or  so. 

There  is  reason  for  caution.  I  think, 
when  we  pass  a  tax  bill  that  provides  an 
order  to  a  company  or  batvk  to  withhold 
a  certain  percentage  of  Interest  on  divi- 
dends, although  there  may  not  be  an 
equivalent  amount  due  in  taxes.  This 
is  not  soaking  the  rich — it  is  soaking  the 
thrifty  and  those  of  low  income  for  reve- 
nues to  continue  us  further  along  this 
wide  and  questionable  way.  We  know 
It.  of  course,  as  the  "withholding  clause." 


Perhaps  there  Is  basis  for  serious  mis- 
givings about  our  "buy  friendship"  pro- 
grams. These.  I  think,  are  often 
stymied  and  frustrated  by  clever,  cour- 
teous, and  politically  resourceful  politi- 
cians abroad  It  is  difficult,  of  course, 
to  judge  the  political  layout  in  some  of 
these  areas  by  the  standards  of  the  good 
folks  back  home  While  in  many  of  our 
districts  the  traditional  attitude  is  "I.et 
me.  myself,  pack  my  own  freight." 
abroad  there  .seems  to  be  a  disposition 
to  let  Uncle  Sam  be  the  red  cap"  for 
many  loads  I  personally  applaud  all 
realistic  programs  into  which  we  have 
entered  internationally  I  abhor  the 
others.  In  some  of  its  aspects  our  for- 
eign trade  Ls  cozily  nestled  in  the  meshes 
of  foreign  aid.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
challenge  of  the  Common  Market  is  trou- 
blesome. And  we  are  still  voting  spend- 
ing bills,  foreign  and  dome-^tic,  that  I 
believe  to  be  well  beyond  our  present 
means.  The  precarious  position  and  the 
dwindling  supply  of  our  gold  holdings 
and  the  possible  demise  of  the  almighty 
dollar  as  the  center  of  world  curiency 
are  causes  for  «rt'at  concern  Certainly 
If  we  are  to  stabilize  the  economy  of  our 
country  and  protect  the  good  name  of 
our  currency,  we  need  the  best  that  is 
in  every  Member  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Our  executive  department.  throut;h  its 
bureaus  and  agencies,  has  df)ne  much  for 
the  Nation  Let  me  be  the  last  to  deci- 
mate that  «ood  They  have  to  be  sup- 
ported— not  by  good  wishes  and  me.ssaKe.s 
of  commendation  and  praise — but  they 
have  to  t)e  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the 
industrious  and  the  work  of  the  faithful. 
To  initially  sort  out  the  drones  from  the 
bu.sy  is  the  woik  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  it  will  fail  if  it  does  not 
have  the  support  of  the  membership  of 
this  body 

The  growth  of  executive  personnel — 
bureaucracy,  if  you  please — from  less 
than  600.000  in  1930  to  the  neighborhood 
of  2 '2  million  persons  today  is  one  sta- 
tistic by  which  to  grasp  the  sprawl  of 
the  Federal  domain  Most  of  these  2*2 
million  persons  have  .some  kind  of  civil 
.service  protection.  It  is  part  of  the  pro- 
gram that  the  Congress  has  created,  be- 
cause It  takes  money  to  hire  them  It 
follows  that  these  good  people  have  sort 
of  a  vested  ri«ht  or  interest  in  their  jobs 
and  they  are  not  about  to  void  that  in- 
terest, even  though  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  their  functions  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, become  increasingly  diluted  and 
made  less  important  by  the  chanj;ing 
times. 

Well,  where  are  we  now?  Our  fiscal 
position  is  indeed  precarious.  The  gold 
holding  situation  is  something  we  should 
all  view  with  alarm  We  may  be  hold- 
ing our  own  internationally,  yet  every 
crisis  points  to  us  to  pick  up  the  check. 
Many  of  our  domestic  problems  call  for 
revisions,  yet  provincial  interests  inter- 
fere with  needed  reforms.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  programs  of  the  moment  pay 
little  attention  to  the  facts  of  interna- 
tional economic  life.  That  brings  us 
to  a  new  appreciation  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  before  you  is  a  simple  meas- 
ure. It  merely  appropriates  funds  to 
continue  you  and  me  in  business     And 


It  is  a  mere  pittance  in  the  context  of 
$100  billion  budgets  for  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  biggest  business  man  has 
ever  witnessed.  Many  years  ago.  a 
famous  president  of  Harvard  University 
in  a  speech  delivered  In  England,  re- 
ferred to  our  form  of  government  as  a 
raft,  while  those  governments  with  high 
centralized  controls,  such  as  dictator- 
ships, he  referred  to  as  a  sJeek  yacht — 
agile,  easily  controlled  and  appearing 
much  superior  to  our  raft — with  respect 
to  balance  of  power  In  government.  He 
continued  that  the  raft  was  much  more 
difflcult  to  sink  than  the  sleek  yacht. 
In  times  of  confusion  such  as  now.  there 
LS  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  too  many 
people  to  accept  the  dangers  of  highly 
concentrated  power  in  the  name  of  ex- 
pediency. I  know  that  all  of  us  are 
proud  to  be  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  in  .solemn  meditation  we  recognize 
our  definite  responsibilities  as  Members 
of  Congress.  This  bill  appropriates  our 
.salaries  and  the  tools  to  do  our  provin- 
cial jobs.  But,  more  important,  it  ap- 
propriates the  funds  to  do  our  national 
duties.  And  now  we  have  the  added 
rei>poruibilities  of  voting  on  matters  of 
international  and  even  space  appropria- 
tions. 

Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  taking 
this  time  on  so  small  an  appropriations 
bill  Yet.  I  plead  for  the  continuation 
and  the  shoring  up  of  our  clear  perspec- 
tive of  what  IS  entailed  in  a  true  balance 
of  power — the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial.  It  is  in  our  hands. 
Within  the  last  30  years,  with  our  help, 
dictatorships  around  the  globe  have  been 
denied  their  ambitions.  Dictatorships 
today  around  the  globe  have  our  earnest 
opposition.  I  believe  that  we  should 
view  the  increasing  of  Executive  powers 
here  at  home  with  great  caution.  Yet, 
the  trend  to  increase  Executive  powers 
contmues.  Ever-increasing  central  rule 
cannot  contmue  America.  Probably 
what  we  sec  in  experience  and  content 
within  our  national  life  Is  a  natural 
phenomenon. 

The  time  was  when  80  percent  of  this 
Nation  was  rural  and  men  in  their  free- 
doms often  moved  on  when  they  could 
see  the  smoke  from  their  neighbor's 
chimney  or  hear  the  sound  of  their 
neighbor's  ax.  They  were  a  self-reliant 
breed  and  out  of  that  great  attribute 
comes  some  of  the  greatness  of  America. 
The  times  and  our  industrial  growth 
have  crowded  our  population  Into  cities 
where  the  self-reliance  of  our  rural  pop- 
ulations is  not  so  easy  to  achieve.  It 
IS  perhaps  but  natural  that  more  and 
more  through  the  years,  our  people  have 
surrendered  to  the  search  for  security 
and  have  tragically,  too  often,  accepted 
welfare  as  a  way  of  life.  They  are  apt 
to  listen  to  the  promises  of  any  poli- 
tician whose  panacea  is  enticing  but  so 
impractical  as  to  be  economic  poison. 
We  all  know  that  somewhere  out  of 
America's  common  purse  must  come  the 
moneys  to  fund  these  proposals.  No 
war  is  won  by  just  tending  to  the  wound- 
ed. We  accept  the  curing  and  rehabili- 
tation of  those  among  us. who  hare  been 
hurt  by  the  conflict  of  econotnlcs;  but  I 
submit  that  we  should  remember  that 
the  battles  we  face  can  only  be  won  by 
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the  support  of  able  men  in  the  field  who 
ask  no  subsidies,  no  benefits,  no  soft 
treatment,  no  minority  preferment,  no 
special  attention  other  than  the  glory  of 
working  and  fighting  for  so  great  a  na- 
tion as  America. 

This  bill  becomes  almost  lost  in  the 
avalanche  of  fiscal  demands  descending 
upon  us.  It  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  small 
bill.  But  it  provides  the  tools  for  us  as 
legislators  to  serve  our  districts  in  the 
ultimate  best  interests  of  our  entire  Na- 
tion as  the  legislative  branch  in  this 
Government  of  checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Haley  1. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  direct  a  question  or  two  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  anything 
contained  in  this  bill  that  would  provide 
for  the  acquiring  of  properties  east  of 
the  present  annex  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Anacostia  River. 

Mr.  STEED.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  to  provide  for  that.  There  was  some 
comment  in  the  hearings  when  the 
Architect  was  before  the  committee  that 
deals  with  this  whole  subject.  There  is 
the  problem  of  finding  a  site  for  the  new 
building  for  the  Library.  But  aside  from 
the  land  for  that,  wherever  it  may  be, 
wherever  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  may  suggest,  or  the  Public 
Works  Committee  may  suggest.  I  know 
of  no  other  pending  proposals  that  would 
involve  the  acquisition  of  any  additional 
property. 

Mr  HALEY.  I  might  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  to  this  Con- 
gress that  people  on  the  Hill  here  have 
acquired  this  property.  They  have 
formed  organizations,  and  they  are  put- 
ting their  property  in  very  fine  shape,  I 
think.  Yet  constantly  before  the  Capitol 
Improvement  Association  and  various 
other  organizations  we  have  people  com- 
inu  in  representing  the  Government  or 
some  arm  of  the  Government  and  telling 
them,  "Do  not  buy  property  there  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  take  that  property  for  its  own  use."  I 
think  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  or 
whoever  is  doing  that  should  have  a  little 
consideration  for  the  people  who  have 
acquired  property  on  the  Hill.  They  are 
tryins  to  do  a  job.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  job  in  order  to  make  Capitol  Hill 
a  more  pleasant  place  to  live.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unfair  to  the  people  who  have  ac- 
quired property  up  there  or  contemplate 
buying  property  on  Capitol  Hill  to  have 
speakers  repeatedly  come  before  their 
organizations,  supposedly  representing 
some  arm  of  the  Government,  and  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  unrest  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

I  realize  there  are  many  ways  that  this 
property  could  be  acquired.  But,  it  is 
certainly  doing  a  disservice  to  the  people 
there  who  want  to  make  their  homes  the 
kind  of  homes  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  proud  of.  But  they 
should  not  have  this  constant  harass- 
ment by  some  of  these  so-called  planners 
of  this  District  who  will  not  let  these 
property  owners  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  STEED.  With  the  exception,  of 
course,  about  the  third  Library  building, 


I  think  the  hearings  will  bear  this  out, 
the  gentleman  can  be  reassured  that  the 
remaining  property  owners  in  this  area 
can  have  some  assurance  that  there  is 
nothing  else  pending,  I  believe  there 
will  be  no  additional  acquisitions  of 
property  possible  until  the  Congress  first 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  giving  us  that  as- 
surance for  those  of  us  who  live  on  the 
Hill  and  who  want  to  continue  to  live  in 
this  immediate  area. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  as  anxious  as  he  is  to  give 
the  homeowners  in  this  area  all  the  re- 
assurance that  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
DentI. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INCREASE    IN    STEEL    PRICES 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  were 
all  shocked,  I  believe,  last  night  by 
hearing  of  the  increase  in  steel  prices 
after  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  unions  had  made  it 
possible  to  try  to  give  a  boost  to  our 
economy  and  to  make  a  contribution  to 
price  stabilization.  However,  this  raise 
cannot  be  blamed  upon  high  wages  in 
the  United  States  but  rather  upon  low 
wages  elsewhere.  The  industry  itself 
has  stated  that  the  price  rise  is  due  to 
pressures  between  higher  costs  and  low- 
er prices.  The  only  higher  costs  at  this 
point  are  taxes  and  profits  and  the  only 
lower  prices  posted  in  the  United  States 
are  the  prices  of  imported  steel.  Sur- 
plus steel  production  all  over  the  world 
has  reached  such  a  magnitude  that  it  is 
now  endangering  the  economy  not  alone 
of  this  country,  but  of  every  other  nation 
that  has  gone  into  steel  production 
beyond  its  capacity  to  absorb. 

Just  within  the  past  2  weeks  the  first 
shipload  of  steel  arrived  from  Chile  to 
the  United  States.  We  have  developed 
into  a  market  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
all  of  the  low-produced  goods  including 
and  not  exempting  steel  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  all  of  us  to  consider  and 
consider  hard  the  facts  that  are  involved 
in  the  question  of  world  trade.  Trade  is 
a  commercial  venture.  Its  chief  moti- 
vation is  profit.  There  is  not  any  other 
consideration  given  to  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods  no  matter  how  much  our 
sophomoric  economists  would  have  us 
believe  otherwise  in  a  graduate  society. 

The  Steelworkers  Union  has  just  made 
a  great  contribution  to  price  stabilization 
by  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  a  move 
to  give  our  productive  economy  a  boost, 
all  to  no  avail. 

The  fsMJt  that  this  price  increase  more 
than  offset  any  tariff  reductions  by  for- 
eign countries  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally makes  this  a  prime  example  of 
unsoundness  of  any  projxjsal  urging  a 
further    reduction   of   protective   cove- 


nants affecting  American  jobs  and  con- 
sumer markets. 

In  this  kind  of  a  squeeze  play,  labor 
loses  the  most.  If  we  ai^e  content  to 
level  off  our  economy  from  now  imtil 
eternity  at  the  level  we  have  gained  to 
this  moment  in  a  free  enterprise  system 
all  we  have  to  do  is  continue  our  trade 
policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
tectionists Geneva  Pact  agreement  by 
the  House  this  day  shows  vividly  the 
end  of  our  economic  independence. 

In  simple  terms  what  Congress  is  doing 
is  to  protect  the  18  textile  producing 
countries — 90  percent  of  world  produc- 
tion— from  imports  from,  of  all  people, 
the  underdeveloped  emergency  nations. 

The  sad  part  of  the  story  is  that  the 
American  people  have  poured  billions 
into  these  countries  to  raise  their  stand- 
ards and  yet  we  are  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion to  save  our  own  textile  industry  of 
curtailing  the  insignificant  exports  of 
textiles — about  3  percent  of  world 
trade — from  the  struggling  masses  seek- 
ing their  spot  in  the  sun. 

The  nations  that  forced  this  agree- 
ment are  all  major  producers,  consumers, 
and  indeed  exporters  of  textiles. 

To  close  the  door  by  an  international 
cartel  and  trade  fixing  deal  on  the  little 
nations  makes  a  mockery  out  of  all  the 
promises  so  often  made  to  these  na- 
tions. 

Trade  again  proves  itself  to  be  a  com- 
mercial venture  with  profit  as  its  prime 
mover.  Remember  one  important  and 
discouraging  point.  We  had  to  agree  to 
this  cartel  agreement  to  protect  the 
American  market  for  the  surplus  of  the 
Geneva  Pact.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  or  the  Geneva  Pact  that  guarantees 
our  textile  industry  any  part  of  the  world 
markets,  on  the  contrary  all  we  get  is 
what  we  can  earn,  but  our  friends — 17 
nations — are  guaranteed  a  certain  F>er- 
centage  of  the  U.S.  market  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

Once  this  Nation  gives  a  foreign  coun- 
try a  stable  percentage  of  our  market, 
that  country  sets  its  economy  upon  this 
base.  That  this  is  true  is  shown  in  the 
action  on  the  tariff  increase  for  glass 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Tariff  Commission  after  years  of 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  the 
glass  industry  finally — 1961 — admitted 
serious  injury  because  of  imports. 

It  recommended  increased  tariffs. 
The  Belgians  protested  with  hints  of 
reprisals  and  even  worse,  talked  of  re- 
considering NATO  commitments. 

The  President  sent  the  recommenda- 
tion back  to  the  Tariff  Commission  after 
more  months  of  delay,  the  Commission 
again  recommended  the  tariff  increase. 

The  President  after  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  second  recommendation 
approved  the  tariff  increase. 

Immediately  three  separate  but  re- 
lated moves  against  the  decision  were 
started. 

Rrst.  Protests  by  Belgium  and  Japa- 
nese Governments. 

Second.  Protests  for  Common  Market 
backing  up  Belgian  claims  for  compen- 
sation for  the  adverse  decision. 

Third.  Protests  from  the  United  King- 
dom based  upon  claims  that  the  surplus 
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glass   from  Belsium   could  be  dumped 

into  the  US.  domestic  mftrfeet  thus  hi- 
juring  their  Job  and  Industry  and 
economy. 

Result:  Another  delay  for  90  days  in 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  for 
glass  tariffs. 

If  we  follow  the  established  pattern, 
the  importers  will  have  a  field  day  and 
our  warehouses  already  filled  will  bulge 
with  the  added  imports.  The  next 
move  will  be  a  barrage  of  propaganda 
showing  that  increased  tariff  did  not  put 
more  men  to  work — how  could  It  with 
surplus  glass  all  over  the  place. 

We  cannot  divorce  our  unemployment 
from  the  problem  of  trade  free  or  other- 
wise. We  cannot  hide  the  economic 
facts  of  life:  Production  will  flow  to  low 
cost  areas  and  sales  will  flow  to  high 
income  areas. 

In  regards  to  the  promises  of  in- 
creased exports  and  more  American  jobs 
from  world  trade  one  would  do  well  to 
remember  a  quote  from  Shakespeare: 

Oft  expectations  fall,  and  most  u!i  where 
most  It  promises. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gaoesl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  cleanest  legis- 
lative appropriation  bills  to  come  before 
the  House  in  recent  years. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the 
house  that  is  being  left  where  the  demoli- 
tion is  now  being  carried  out  near  the 
botanical  gardens? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  is  a  discussion  in 
the  hearings  In  regard  to  it.  It  is  a  very 
good  building  and  could  be  made  useful 
without  very  much  cost.  The  Architect 
Indicated  that  he  is  going  to  recommend 
that  he  be  permitted  to  keep  the  build- 
ing and  to  use  it  at  least  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  use  will  be  made 
of  the  building,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  Is  part  of  the  activities 
under  the  Architect  and  part  of  the 
grounds.  I  am  not  in  position  at  this 
time  to  tell  the  gentleman  Just  exactly 
what  will  be  done  with  it.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  would  have 
initial  Jurisdiction,  since  they  have 
overall  jurisdiction  down  there.  And  our 
committee  has  taken  no  position  on  it 
as  yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  going  to  look  a  little 
queer  without  landscaping  or  shrubbery 
arouzMl  it.  It  is  going  to  cost  something 
if  it  Is  to  be  preserved.  I  cannot  help 
but  ask  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the 
structure. 

Mr.  STEED.  When  we  get  to  the 
point  of  going  down  there  with  the 
Architect  to  see  what  his  recommenda- 
tion win  be.  I  would  like  to  invite  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  come  along  with 
us:  maybe  he  can  help  us  reach  the 
right  decision. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  is  no  money  in 
this  bill  for  the  purchase  of  more  Cadil- 
lacs for  some  Members  and  employees 
of  the  House,  Is  there?  I  understand 
they  are  being  rented  rather  than  pur- 
chased. 


Mr.  STKKD.  That  is  correct,  we  are 
still  maintaining  the  rental  system  that 
was  adopted  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  about  $500  a  year.  Is 
that  about  the  way  it  runs 

Mr.  STEED  That  is  right  I  believe 
it  results  in  a  saving  of  about  $45,000 
over  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  loses  money  on  this 
deal?  Is  it  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers? 

Mr  STEED  I  think  probably  the 
same  situation  exists  there  as,  for  ex- 
ample, existed  with  reference  to  the 
painting  of  the  legislative  garage.  The 
person  who  did  the  job  wanted  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  prestige  rather  than  the 
money  he  got  out  of  it,  and  I  believe 
the  company  that  rents  these  cars  con- 
siders that  It  is  Kood  adverti.sing,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it.  for  them  to 
have  this  arrangement  with  the  Con- 
gress. Since  It  saves  us  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  we  are  glad  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  prestige 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  Intrigued  by  this 
interest  in  General  Motors.  There  was 
a  time  a  few  years  ago  when  a  good  many 
peone  on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle  scoffed  at  the  statement  that  what 
is  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  country  I  am  ^lad  to  see  this  tre- 
mendous interest  in  General  Motors 
products,  especially  on  the  part  of  .some 
of  those  on  the  gentleman  s  side  of  the 
aisle 

Mr  STEED  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  may  say  that  anything  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  anybody  else  does  that 
helps  the  Congress  save  money  in  its 
expenses  is  good 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  about 
the  $5,000  item  for  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  entertainment 
purposes.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  if  there  is 
any  other  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  has  such  an  enter- 
tainment fund. 

Mr  STEED  I  do  not  recall  any  as 
such,  but  this  particular  committee  finds 
it  necessary  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
legislation  it  deals  with,  to  participate 
in  some  activities  that  involve  vi.'^itors 
from  foreign  countries  I  believe  very 
little  if  any  of  the  money  has  been  used 
so  far  this  year,  probably  a  little  bit  for 
some  coffee  and  doughnuts,  but  aside 
from  that  I  know  of  no  use  that  has  been 
made  of  it 

Mr  GROSS  I  do  not  see  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr 
RooNEYl  on  the  floor,  so  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  considered  to  be  an  ad- 
dition to  the  tools  of  the  trade,  as  he 
calls  it.  or  just  what  the  story  is.  but  do 
I  understand  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana to  say  he  does  not  know  of  any 
other  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  has  an  entertainment 
fund 

Mr  STEED.  That  is  true  I  know  of 
no  other  committee  of  the  House  that  is 
called  upon  to  participate  in  activities  of 
tins  Government  in  relation  to  repre- 
sentatives of  other  governments  in  the 
way  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is. 

Mr  GROSS  Does  not  the  ^'entleman 
think  that  if  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
gram of  the  Appropriations  Committee 


of  which  the  gentleman  Is  a  member. 
had  $5,000  with  which  to  entertain  some 
visitors,  that  It  might  be  able  to  find  new 
avenues  to  give  away  the  taxpayer's 
money?  I  doubt  that  it  would  be  so  In - 
clmed.  but  there  is  that  possibility. 

Mr  STEED  My  answer  to  that  is 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
not  felt  such  need.  Probably  people  com- 
ing before  them  are  more  Interested  In 
entertaining  them  than  asking  us  to  en- 
tertain them.  We  have  no  need  of  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.    I  yield 

Mr  HAYS  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  so  far  the  only  money  that 
has  been  spent  out  of  this  fund  was  for  a 
limcheon  given  Jointly  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  24 
parliamentarians.  5  Senators  and  10  del- 
egates from  foreign  countries.  TTie 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
such  a  fund.  The  luncheon  was  given, 
and  the  expenses  will  be  paid  for  Jointly. 
This  is  a  courtesy  that  Is  extended  to 
American  parliamentary  groups  abroad 
when  they  travel  abroad.  In  the  year 
previous  to  this  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  spent  over 
$400  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  being 
courteous  to  visiting  delegations  of  par- 
liamentarians and  memt)ers  of  congress 
from  other  countries,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  ought  to  have  to  stand  that  expense. 

Mr  GROSS  There  is  the  NATO  set- 
up, the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and 
there  are  all  kinds  of  funds  in  the  State 
Department  and  elsewhere  that  are 
spent  on  foreigners.  I  question  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  kind  of  precedent  and 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  stop  It.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  should  have  an  enter- 
tainment fimd  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  committee.  At  the  proper  time 
I  will  offer  a  motion  to  try  to  stop  this 
now 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield** 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  JOHANSEN  I  would  like  to  come 
Imck  to  a  domestic  matter,  and  I  apolo- 
gize for  intruding  on  the  gentleman's 
time.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  or  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
can  tell  us  with  respect  to  this  area 
bounded  by  First  Street,  Second  Street. 
Independence  Avenue,  and  C  Street  that 
I  mentioned  a  while  ago.  Are  there  plans 
to  landscape  that  area  for  whatever 
period  of  time  before  a  decision  is  made 
as  to  its  use? 

Mr  STEED  I  do  not  think  a  final 
decision  has  been  made.  Personally.  I 
would  like  to  see  It  made  into  a  temp>o- 
rary  parking  lot  until  more  facilities  are 
made  available  in  this  congested  area. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Would  there  be 
.some  sowing  of  grass  seed  Involved,  or 
some  pavement  of  a  kind' 

Mr  STEED  Gravel,  or  something  of 
that  .sort.  There  would  be  a  nominal 
cost  But  until  we  get  some  of  this  con- 
struction finished,  a  decision  cannot  be 
made.  In  the  meantime,  to  make  It  into 
a  parking  .space  would.  I  think,  be  very 
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desirable.  In  the  long  run.  It  is  intended 
under  one  plan  that  a  large  part  of  It 
will  be  landscaped  and  it  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  want  to  confess 
to  a  possible  conflict  of  interest,  because 
I  happen  to  live  In  an  apartment  adjoin- 
ing this  area.  I  know  there  are  going  to 
be  serious  problems  for  all  residents  of 
this  area  if  something  is  not  done  to  it. 
We  will  be  hurt. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  the  genUeman 
can  be  assured  if  it  is  decided  not  to 
make  d  parking  area  of  it,  it  will  be  put 
to  grass  and  landscaped.  At  least  that 
u:  a  plan  imder  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  extension  of  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol  has  cost  $24  million  or  will  reach 
that  cost,  with  the  money  provided  in 
thisbUl? 

Mr.  STEED.  For  the  east  front,  the 
repairing  of  the  dome,  rewiring  for  the 
entire  building,  blrdproofing,  and  so  on, 
as  set  out  in  the  hearings.  About  half 
of  it  is  for  the  east  front  extension. 

Mr  GROSS.  Do  I  tmderstand  cor- 
rectly that  the  other  body  has  27  rooms 
in  this  east  front  addition  to  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  believe  that  Is  correct. 
There  is  a  discussion  on  that  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  all  pretty 
plush,  are  they  not.  and  I  refer  to  the 
offices  that  have  been  established  there. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
managed  to  find  one  door  open  the  other 
day  because  repairmen  were  working  on 
the  clock  in  the  new  office.  It  was  to 
me  a  very  lavish  setup,  with  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  drapes  on  the  windows. 
beautiful  new  fumitune.  table  lamps,  and 
tables  for  them,  and  .so  forth.  It  looked 
more  like  a  living  room  than  an  office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  genUeman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  STEED.  We  have  some  informa- 
tion in  the  hearings  on  that  subject. 
But,  as  the  gentlemiui  knows,  when  it 
comes  to  furniture  and  that  sort  of  thing 
for  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol,  that 
is  a  matter  that  they  have  sole  Juris- 
diction over  and  do<!S  not  come  imder 
our  discretion. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  they  are  pretty  plush  on  the 
Hou.se  side.  too. 

Mr  STEED.  Well,  I  am  no  authority 
on  what  "plush"  is.  I  do  believe  that  in 
a  facility  of  that  sort — and  we  expect  it 
to  be  here  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come — 
It  would  be  i>enny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
not  to  furnish  it  with  substantial  and 
durable  furniture. 

Mr  GROSS.  With  the  country  $300 
billion  in  debt  and  liie  Treasury  broke 
and  borrowing  mont?y,  I  am  sure  this 
is  not  necessary  to  tlie  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  New  House  Office 
Building.  How  much  have  you  in  this 
bill  for  the  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing? 

Mr.  STEED  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  itself  as  It  now  appears  by  vir- 
tue of  the  contracts  entered  into  is  ap- 
proximately $68  million.  That  is  for  the 
building  itself  and  the  sewer  under  it. 
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The  land  cost  is  in  a  separate  item  of  the 
total.  Of  coiurse,  there  are  other  land 
acquisitions  and  improvements  that  go 
along  with  that  but  are  not  directly  a 
part  of  the  building.  There  win  be  a 
tunnel  from  that  building  over  to  the 
Capitol.  Presently  we  are  tmderpinnlng 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  House  wing. 
And,  there  are  other  tunnels  to  be  built 
to  connect  that  building  with  the  other 
House  Office  Buildings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  land  acquisition  for 
that  area,  the  whole  thing,  including  the 
building,  will  rim  to  at  least  $115  mil- 
lion, will  it  not? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  the  estimate, 
yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  $68  million  for  the 
new,  new  building.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, this  exceeds  the  recent  sale  price 
of  the  Empire  Building  in  New  York. 
And  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
That  is  without  furniture,  without  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting,  without  the  equipment 
to  go  into  the  building;  is  that  not  about 
right,  or  am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  SIXED.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  includes  everything  except  the  actual 
furniture  and  furnishings  Itself.  Ex- 
cept for  that,  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  wlU  be  a  turnkey  Job,  a  completed 
building,  ready  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $68  million  does  not 
include  rugs,  furniture,  drapes,  or  any- 
thing else  by  way  of  furnishings? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  my  clear  imder- 
standlng  that  that  is  a  completed  job 
except  for  furniture  and  furnishings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  read  the  hearings, 
it  is  $68  million  for  the  building,  regard- 
less of  furnishings.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing to  indicate  anjrthlng  else. 

Mr.  STEED.  Let  me  read  from  page 
318  of  the  hearings  this  comment  by  the 
Architect.  That  is  the  Information  we 
had  on  this  point.     He  said: 

We  have  the  following  breakdown:  Ac- 
quisition of  property,  protection  and  demo- 
lition of  structures,  grading,  and  miscel- 
laneous Incidental  expenses.  (14.100.000; 
construction  and  equipment  of  additional 
House  Office  Building.  Including  construc- 
tion of  new  sewer.  9S8  million;  subway  and 
subway  transportation  system,  including 
underpinning  of  Capitol  for  terminal,  $6,- 
600.000;  remodeling  of  Old  House  Office 
Building,  including  construction  of  garage 
in  courtyard,  $9  million;  remodeling  of  New 
House  Office  BuUdlng,  Including  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  cafeteria  In  court- 
yard. $9,500,000— 

And  so  on.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  $68  million  includes  everything  for 
the  building  itself  and  the  sewer  except 
furniture  and  furnishings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  the  swimming  pool  is  in  or 
out? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  is  no  swimming 
pool  in  the  building  now  under  construc- 
tion. I  am  not  advised  that  there  is 
provision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  tmderstand  that 
the  other  body  has  10  elevators  operat- 
ing for  them? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  there  is  an  actual 
figure  in  the  hearings  about  the  ele- 
vators. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  10  elevators  for 
100  Members  of  the  other  body,  while 


on  the  House  side,  with  438  Members, 
we  have  about  4  elevators. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  part  of  the  inequity  there 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  delayed  in 
the  addition  of  some  of  the  elevator 
facilities  that  are  included  in  this  pro- 
gram for  the  House  side. 

There  will  be  five  elevators  in  the 
southwest  corner  and  two  additional  ele- 
vators on  the  front  here  when  all  of  this 
work  is  finished,  which  is  anticipated  to 
be  completed  in  the  next  2  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
HoRAN]  yield  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  remind  the  gentleman  that  apparently 
it  is  not  going  to  make  very  much  differ- 
ence about  time  consumed  this  afternoon 
since  it  Is  indicated  the  House  will  be  in 
session  for  a  good  many  hours  to  come. 

Now.  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  this  question: 
Most  of  the  new  elevators  that  have  been 
put  in  are  automatic  elevators,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  STEED.    Some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  are  not  most  of 
them  automatic  elevators,  the  new  ones? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  the  best  observa- 
tion I  have  had  is  that  they  are  divided 
about  half  and  half.  Of  course.  It  de- 
pends upon  where  they  are  located,  and 
for  what  purpose  they  are  used.  In  those 
areas  where  there  is  heavy  tise  by  the 
public  Involved,  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  have  operators. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  but  can  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  tell  me  why  hav- 
ing installed  an  automatic  elevator,  lo- 
cated out  of  the  general  line  of  traffic, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  elevator  opera- 
tor?         

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  the  breakdown  of 
the  operators  Is  also  contained  In  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
there  is  contained  In  this  bill  funds  for 
10  additional  elevator  operators.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  are  gtring  to  be 
located.  Why  put  operators  on  those 
automatic  elevators,  either  serving  the 
other  body  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  they  are  not  in  the  line  of 
heavy  traffic?  Are  Members  of  Congress 
so  feeble  they  ctmnot  push  a  button? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well.  I  am  no  authority 
on  how  an  elevator  is  operated.  But  I 
do  know  this — that  with  the  public  traf- 
fic we  have  here  there  are  hours  of  the 
day  when  signs  and  automatic  facilities 
do  not  seem  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  let  us  be 
frank  about  this  thing.  This  is  political 
pap  p-a-p;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  find  most  of  these  elevators 
where  there  is  heavy  public  traffic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  any  event.  Congress 
buys  and  installs  expensive  automatic 
elevators  and  then  hires  Individuals  to 
operate  them.  It  would  make  little  dif- 
ference whether  some  of  these  elevators 
carried   a   passenger   per  hour.    There 
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would  still  be  operators  aboard  them. 
We.  somehow  or  other,  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  up  and  down  to  our  apartments 
on  automatic  elevators  without  opera- 
tors. It  seems  to  me  we  could  get  up 
and  down  here  on  such  elevators  if  we 
had  to       

Mr  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is 
not  quarreUng  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  If  the  gentleman  can  arrange  for 
automatic  elevators  to  be  unattended,  it 
would  be  all  right  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  GROSS.  Then,  why  not  take  the 
10  additional  operators  out  of  this  bilP 

Mr  STEED.  Well,  we  feel  that  what 
we  have  here  is  what  we  need 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  The  gentleman 
would  agree,  would  he  not,  that  there 
is  very  httle  patronage  involved  m 
automation? 

Mr  GROSS  I  would  not  agree  to 
that  on  the  basis  of  what  i.s  going  on 
here.  I  would  not  agree  that  there  is 
very  little  patronage  involved  in  auto- 
mation in  this  situation 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Will  the  nentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr  GROSS      I  yield 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  normally  automation 
would  not  yield  new  jobs'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right,  I  do  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
House  Folding  Room,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly there  was  a  $14,000  deficit  in  that 
operation  because  the  former  superin- 
tendent had  four  people  on  the  payroll 
that  did  not  exist. 

Has  the  $14,000  been  paid,  and  by 
whom,  and  when? 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  that  situation'' 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  if  that  situation  ex- 
isted. It  came  up  before  I  wa.s  connected 
with  this  committee.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  somehow  or  other  there 
were  four  fictitious  payrollers.  payrollers 
that  never  existed,  and  that  the  former 
superintendent  is  now  serving  a  sen- 
tence, or  was  serving  a  sentence,  in 
prison  for  this  payroll  fraud 

Mr  STEED.  All  I  know  about  that  is 
that  this  is  under  the  juri.sdiction  of  the 
EXx)rkeeper,  and  the  Doorkeeper  was 
able  to  have  a  surplus  left  over  in  the 
money  made  available  to  him.  The 
rates  paid  in  the  Folding  Room  are  fixed 
in  the  bill  The  people  work  on  a  piece- 
work basis.  The  volume  is  handed  on  a 
rate  basis.  The  volume,  of  course,  is 
determined  by  the  Members 

If  there  are  any  auditing  shortcom- 
ings, that  would  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration, and  would  not  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriatiorvs 
Committee  We  appropriate  a  lump  .sum 
for  that  activity. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think    that    the    House    Administration 


Committee  ought  to  look  mto  a  situation 
of  this  kind'' 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  they  ought  to 
look  into  everything  around  here  con- 
stantly that  comes  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. We  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee try  to  do  what  is  assigned  to  us 
under  tlie  authority  of  the  House  It  is 
certainly  a  housekeeping  duty  that  ought 
to  be  lx)ked  after  and  performed  I 
would  not  want  to  have  anyone  condone 
any  act.vity  at  all  that  is  not  m  accord 
with  the  law  and  spirit  of  the  law 

Mr.  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  situation  ha.s  been  cured,  th.al 
It  IS  not  likely  to  occur  anam''  Are  iM-ltt- r 
bookkef  pinn  methods  now  bt-int;  em- 
ployed by  the  ofTlre  of  the  D<x)r keeper'' 

Does  the  ttentleman  know  ^ 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Chairman.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  now  we  have  all  of 
these  jtudies  under  the  General  Ac- 
countir.H  Office  and  I  believe  we  will  have 
much  tett«T  surveillance  llian  did  exi.sl 
at  one  time 

Mr  HORAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minuses  to  the  aentleman  from  Ma.s.sa- 
chusett.s  1  Mr  Conte  i 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Chairman.  I  shall 
take  these  few  minutes  to  explain  that 
when  t.'ie  les^islative  appropriation  bill  in 
read  and  when  w*-  come  to  itif  .seclinn 
pertaininii  to  penalty  mail.  I  -hall  offer 
an  amendment  which  will  be  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  in  the  budget  for  this 
particular  purpose  My  amendment  in 
esxsence  will  trv-  to  rescind  what  this 
House  did  last  year  .somitime  around 
3  o'clo<k  in  the  morning,  on  the  last  day 
we  were  here  before  adjourning  sine  die, 
that  IS  It  will  re.scind  the  right  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.sc  and  the  Senate  to  send 
mail  all  over  the  United  States  merely 
by  marking  the  envelope  occupant. 
without  the  name  and  address  of  the  in- 
dividual recipient 

I  have  opposed  thus  practice  consist- 
ently .'-ince  It  was  sugkjested  in  my  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  Fo.sl 
Office  and  Treasury  D^'partrnt-nt  I 
realize  that  I  have  not  endeared  myst-lf 
to  certain  members  of  that  committee 
but.  Mr  Chairman,  I  think  thi.s  practice 
IS  wrong.  I  think  if  it  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue we  are  going  to  i-ndanwer  our 
franking  privileue  in  which  I  believe  and 
to  which  I  fully  sub.scribe 

The  argument  i.s  uoing  to  be  made  here 
today  that  it  will  bf  cheaiwr  to  send  this 
mail  out  as  '  occupant  mail  rather  than 
to  mcludr  the  name  and  addrcs.s  on  the 
envelope  This  is  a  lot  of  hoi;wa.sh  It 
is  jusi  as  if  you  were  to  tell  me  it  is 
cheap»^r  for  me  to  havf  a  do7.«-n  children 
instead  of  havinK  four  chilclrrn  The 
argument  is  that  the  mailman  dof.s  not 
have  to  sort  such  mail  for  individual 
distribution  but  that  does  not  m«-an  it 
will  bt'  cheap^'r.  for  the-  reason  that  the 
flow  of  mail  will  be  much  yrt-atrr  Mil- 
lions and  millions  of  pieces  of  mail  will 
L'o  mt  of  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  ad- 
dre.ssed  that  way  Al.so  each  and  fvery 
stop  on  the  mailman'.>  route  will  have  to 
l>-  made  whether  he  has  other  mail  or 
not  The  result  will  be  a  greater  cost 
due  to  additional  time  for  stoppine  at 
each  and  eviTV  patron's  home  And  if 
and  when  this  privilege  i.s  abused,  the 
pre.ss  will  pounce  on  the  Mt-mbers  of  the 


House  and  Senate  to  repeal  altogether 
the  franking  privilege  which,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  I  feel  is  a  rightful  privilege  and 
something  to  which  we  are  entitled  as 
long  as  it  IS  not  abused 

Mr  Chairman,  when  I  offer  this 
amendment  I  hope  the  Members  will 
support  it  and  restore  the  franking  privi- 
lege to  Its  intended  use. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CONTE     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  ASHBROOK  The  gentleman 
from  Massac hu.setts,  I  believe,  has  made 
a  very  g(xxl  ca.se  I  have  one  question. 
As  I  understand  it,  last  year  we  extended 
the  .s«j-called  junk  mail  privilege  only  to 
the  cities  Will  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment encompass  the  areas  covered  under 
.so-called  junk  mail  before  last  years 
amendment  or  will  it  just  re.scind  last 
year  s  amendment' 

Mr  CONTE  I  would  rescind  the  en- 
tire occupant,  boxholder.  and  rural 
route    mailinn  privilege 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  am  m  complete  favor  of  this 
amendment  as  it  emt)odies  the  principal 
of  leKi.sIation  which  I  am  preparing 
Congre.ss  must  .set  a  good  example  in  the 
face  of  the  postal  rate  increase  requested 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  be  adopted 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Kenlleinan  yield'' 

Mr    CONTE      I  yield 

Mr  ADDABBO  Does  the  gentleman 
send  out  a  ifk'ular  newsletter  to  his 
district  ' 

Mr  CON'I  E  I  certainly  do  I  make 
up  my  own  mailing  list  at  my  own  ex- 
pen.se  and  addre.ss  my  own  envelopes 

Mr  ADD.ABBO  And  what  p>ercentage 
of  that  mail  is  returned  because  it  has 
been  undelivered' 

Mr  CONTE  A  very,  very  small  per- 
centage: maybe  20  or  30  letters  come 
back  This  is  an  expensive  proposition 
and  we  check  it  very  closely  We  check 
the  obituary  columns  in  our  district  to 
eliminate  the  names  of  people  who  have 
become  decea.sed  during  the  year.  As  I 
say  it  IS  an  expensive  proposition,  but 
that  IS  the  way  it  .should  be  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong  for  me  to  have  the  privi- 
lege to  .send  out  a  million  pieces  of  mail 
through  my  district  and  merely  mark 
the  envelopes   "occupant." 

The  general  public  does  not  have  this 
privilege  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
have  It 

Mr  ADDABBO  How  about  just  one 
mailing'' 

Mr  CONTE  I  do  not  do  that.  I  have 
a  regular  newsletter  which  I  address 
and  mail  out  that  way 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
with  respect  to  every  letter  the  gentle- 
man receives  back  that  mail  must  be 
handled  at  least  four  times  by  the  post 
office,  creating  a  greater  cost  to  the  post 
office,  rather  than  the  patron  mail,  which 
IS  handled  only  once  and  put  into  a  rack 
without  any  other  expense? 

Mr  CONTE  As  I  said,  the  percentage 
IS  very,  very  small  that  we  receive  back 
with  "'Address  Unknown  ";  a  very  small 
percentage 

Mr  GARY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield' 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  grentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  QART.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  most 
of  the  ConRressmen  use  the  occupant 
mail  to  send  out  notices  of  important 
bulletins  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture furnishes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  not  have  any 
objection  if  the  gentleman  or  anyone 
( Ise  wants  to  amend  my  amendment  to 
allow  farmers'  bulletins.  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  farmers'  bulletins. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  do  not  see  anything 
w  1  ong  with  any  of  it.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  Is  a  matter  of  per- 
.sonal  opinion.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the 
penlleman  has  disagreed  with  me. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  and  It  will  not  be  the 
la.st  time. 

Mr.  GARY.  No,  and  It  is  not  the 
last  time  I  will  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  Johansen]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite the  confusion  or  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  my  friend  from 
Virginia.  I  can  judge  from  the  mall  I 
have  received  from  my  people  and  from 
the  editorial  comments  in  my  district 
that  the  people  of  the  Third  District 
of  Michigan  very  clearly  recognize  the 
difference  between  mail  that  is  sent  out 
to  an  address  under  a  frank  and  the 
kind  of  bulk  mailing  to  "Occupant"  that 
was  put  through  the  House  on  the  final 
night  of  the  session  last  year. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  to  call  attention  to  an 
Item  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers. On  pages  144  and  145  of  the  hear- 
ings there  is  some  comment  about  this 
.so-called  patron  mail.  I  think  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  records  in  the 
Folding  Room  show  that  in  January 
1958.  before  the  occupant  mail  provision 
was  enacted,  they  handled  10.979,706 
pieces  of  mail.  In  January  1960,  again 
before  the  occupant  mail  provision.  Lhey 
handled  10  018.536  pieces  of  mail.  In 
January  of  this  year,  after — after — the 
occupant  mail  provision  was  adopted, 
there  were  10,657.342  pieces.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  volume  of  mail  through 
the  Folding  Room  was  about  the  same 
under  both  circumstances.  I  think  that 
IS  clear  evidence  that  there  is  no  abuse 
of  the  occupant  maiL  I  think  that  any 
facility  we  give,  as  long  as  the  Members 
make  it  available  to  themselves,  is  go- 
ing to  be  no  more  abused  or  no  more 
wisely  used  than  the  individual  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  makes  It. 

What  I  try  to  do  is  conduct  myself 
with  these  things  in  what  I  think  is  a 
proper  manner.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
do  the  same. 

I  think  that  in  the  record  you  will  find 
a  very  clear  statement  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  stating  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  use  the  "occupant"  method 
than  the  prior  system. 

It  is  obvious  thfit  the  same  number 
of  pieces  can  be  handled  this  way 
cheaper  than  mail  that  Is  addressed.    I 


think  all  of  us  have  a  reqx^nail^ty  to 
try  to  keep  in  cloae  touch  with  our  con- 
stituents and  that  any  and  every  rea- 
s(mable  facility  we  have  (^  getting  in- 
f  onnation  to  them  is  all  in  the  interest 
of  good  government. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  CleA  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

COmCTTTEK     EKPLATKES 

For  committee  employees.  Including  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,   92,935,000. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Schwengkl: 
On  page  3,  strike  lines  2  and  3  and  Insert 
"For  committee  employees,  $2,450,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  at  least  $747,000  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  House  rules  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
employees  appointed  at  the  request  of  a 
majority  of  t^e  minority  members  of  the 
committee.":  and  on  page  4,  line  16,  delete 
"$600,000"  and  Insert  "and  for  committee 
employees'  salaries.  $1,050,000.";  and  on  page 
6.  line  8,  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and 
add:  "Provided,  That  $880,500  thereof  shall 
be  available  only  for  payment  of  salaries  of 
employees  appointed  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committees." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
but  will  reserve  the  point  of  order  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  because  I 
feel  the  need  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  legislation  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  studied  this  question  for  several 
years  and  based  upon  recent  experience 
in  my  own  committee,  I  have  felt  the 
ne«»d  for  this  more  than  ever.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  have  introduced  a  resolution  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 570.  This  amendment  will  carry 
out  in  part  at  least  the  provisions  of  that 
resolution.  I  believe  that  here  is  a  good 
place  to  start  a  much  needed  reform  and 
correction  in  the  rules  of  the  House. 

On  March  28  and  April  4  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  took  the  floor  to  elab- 
orate on  House  Resolution  570  and  I 
discussed  the  imperative  and  obvious 
need  for  it.  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  review  briefly  my  previous  remarks 
in  this  regard.  I  began  by  suggesting 
that  House  Resolution  570  would  amend 
the  rules  of  the  House  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  professional  clerical  staffs 
to  standing  and  select  or  special  commit- 
tees of  the  House  so  that  the  minority 
may  have  on  its  own  motion  more  and 
better  staff  representation  on  the  various 
committees  of  the  House. 

Specifically,  my  resolution  would  work 
in  this  manner.  On  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  the  minority  could  name  40 
percent  of  the  professional  staff  members 
of  the  standing  committees.  The  minor- 
ity members  also  could  name  40  percent 
of  the  committee  clerks. 


In  another  section,  the  minority  would 
be  permitted  to  name  half  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  members  as  w^  as  half 
of  the  other  personnel  of  select  and 
special  committees. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  present 
situation  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
committees  of  the  House  is  intolerable 
and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this 
situation  in  some  of  our  committees  is 
an  indictment  against  representative 
government.  More  than  that,  I  think  it 
is  not  wrong  to  say  that  the  committee 
system  of  Congress  is  on  trial. 

With  allowances  for  revision  upward 
or  downward  dependent  upon  when, 
who,  or  how  the  employees  are  counted, 
the  figures  show  that  of  538  committee 
employees  only  20  are  minority  em- 
ployees. 

My  resolution  does  not  make  It  man- 
datory that  any  or  all  committees  have 
a  more  equal  division  of  stafT  employees 
where  present  conditions  are  satisfactory 
to  the  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. After  all,  the  minority  whose  mem- 
bers' rights  and  prerogatives  are  at 
stake,  is  the  t>est  judge  of  whether  pres- 
ent conditions  are  satisfactory  or  not. 

Where  a  majority  of  the  minority 
members  of  a  standing  committee  are 
satisfied  with  the  essential  nonpartisan 
nature  of  the  committee  and  its  policy, 
as,  for  example,  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services,  there  would  probably 
be  no  need  for  change.  Special  and 
select  committees  must  either  be  non- 
partisan or  bipartisan.  Adoption  of  this 
resolution  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
minority  to  become  a  constructive  op- 
position which  would  be  prepared  to 
present  well-thought-out  answers  and 
alternatives  based  upon  research  and 
study,  as  well  as  to  challenge  more  ef- 
fectively the  weaknesses  and  inadequa- 
cies of  the  propositions  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  argu- 
ments that  I  could  present  but  I  will  not 
take  the  time.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  which  I  gladly 
do  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  serve  on  two  commit- 
tees. I  do  not  know  the  politics  of  a 
single  member  of  the  staff  of  either  one. 
The  question  is.  Did  you  include  the  staff 
of  these  committees  in  your  census? 
And  if  you  did.  how  did  you  determine 
whether  they  were  minority  or  majority 
employees? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  said  earlier  in 
my  remarks  ttiat  it  depends  on  who, 
when,  and  how  they  were  engaged  or 
counted  so  I  make  allowances  for  those 
situations  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
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likewise  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, did  you  leave  them  out?  I  see  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton) 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  I  Mrs. 
Church  1  there.  I  doubt  if  they  know 
the  politics  of  any  staff  employee  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  I  do  not. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  make  allow- 
ances for  that,  and  I  am  willing  to  grant 
that  this  may,  in  the  gentleman's  case 
that  he  refers  to,  be  revised  downward 
as  far  as  the  partisanship  end  of  my 
statement  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.     I  yield. 

Mr  BONNER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  I  have  practically  the  identi- 
cal stafT  that  I  inherited  when  I  became 
chairman;  and  this  staff  has  been  noti- 
fied time  and  time  again  that  any  time  a 
minority  member  desired  their  services 
they  were  to  comply  with  the  request 
and  work  with  the  minority  members  on 
reports  or  otherwise. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill  While  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  limitation  it  actually,  m 
effect,  is  legislation.  The  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  and  the  rules 
of  the  House  set  out  how  the  committees 
and  their  staffs  are  to  be  organized  and 
appointed.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  me.  would  be  to  change 
that.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
a  legislative  change.  I  think  it  is  ob- 
viously legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  that  the  point  of  order  should 
be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Etoes  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr  Schwengel!.  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order' 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  Mr  Chair- 
man. 

I  do  not  wish  to  concede  at  thus  point 
the  point  of  order 

May  I  say.  first  of  all.  that  my  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows ; 

At  least  MVO.OOO.  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  rules  of 
the  House,  shall  be  made  available 

There  are  various  sections  in  the  rules 
that  grant  the  minority  certain  rights 
and  privileges.  I  hold  that  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  in  many  committees 
it  is  impossible  for  the  minority  to  func- 
tion, as  I  am  sure  the  House  rules  when 
they  were  adopted  originally  intended  it 
to  function.  And  on  that  basi.s  I  resist 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  problem,  and  I  am 
In  sympathy  with  it.  It  is  a  situation 
that  is  susceptible  to  proper  remedy,  but 
it  IS  not  proper  to  try  to  secure  it  in  this 
bill  because  it  does  take  the  form  of  beintr 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and. 
therefore,  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
Under  proper  circumstances  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  the  gentleman  in  what 
he  IS  trying  to  do.  because  when  the 
Congress  refuses  to  give  iLself  an  ample 
staff  to  carry  on  its  responsibilities,  it  is 
doing  a  very  unwise  thing 


Mr  SCHWENGEL  With  the  assur- 
ance of  a  distiriguished  Member  on  the 
other  side.  I  concede  the  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr  Thompson  of 
Texas'  The  Chair  has  studied  the 
amendment  and  believes  it  would  provide 
a  new  method  of  hiring  personnel,  and 
therefore  would  affect  the  Reoruaniza- 
tion  Act  and  the  rules  thereunder  It 
IS  lemslation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New   York. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CELLER  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  is  preparing  for  hearings  to 
begin  May  2.  1962,  at  2  p  m  on  the  $6- 
per-t4jn  increase  in  the  price  of  st^eel  an- 
nounced yesU'rday  by  United  States 
Steel  This  increase  is  so  plainly  infla- 
tionary in  lUs  impact,  setting  off  such  a 
far-reaching  chain  reaction  in  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  tliat  Congrt-ss  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  it. 

United  States  Stt>el  has  long  been  the 
bellwelhtT  initiating  price  increases  in 
the  heavily  concentrated  steel  industry. 
There  is  grave  danger  in  such  price 
leadership,  which  may  itself  evidence 
violations  of  the  existing  antitrust  laws 
I  warn  that  if  the  other  steel  companies 
pursue  their  past  foUow-the-leader  prac- 
tices they  may  involve  themselves  m  the 
toils  of  the  antitrust  laws,  for  an  olik;op- 
oly  must  be  suspect  where  it  results  in 
such  conscious  price  parallelism 

Furthermore,  the  great  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, with  its  attendant  price  paralU-lism, 
may  well  warrant  amendment  of  the 
Celier-Kefauver  Act  to  authorize  divest- 
iture m  industries  so  heavily  concen- 
trated 

The  steel  industry  has  in  the  past 
loudly  proclaimed  its  resistance  t«  wage 
increases  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
be  inflationary  Now  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  negotiated  a  noninflationary 
agreement  with  no  increase  in  take- 
home  pay.  however.  United  States  Steel 
has  executed  a  sudden  about  face  and 
now  cites  lUs  desire  to  build  up  iLs  indus- 
trial plant  in  an  effort  to  justify  this 
startling  hike  in  prices 

Likewise,  the  steel  industry  has  long 
voiced  the  fear  of  foreign  competition 
Yet.  this  extraordinary  price  increase 
seems  calculated  to  lead  to  just  such  an 
influx  of  cheaper  imported  steel  prod- 
ucts. 

Thf'se  apparent  anomalies  deserve  the 
most  careful  .scrutiny,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  manifest  impact  of  this  steel 
price  increase  upon  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  economy  as  a  whole 

The  steel  price  increase  afftnrts  carbon 
steel  products,  tin  mill  products,  wire 
and  wire  products,  pipe  and  tubular 
products,  and  stainless  steel,  as  well  as 
a  host  of  other  articles  basic  to  the  en- 
tire economy  If  United  States  Steels 
example  is  followed  by  the  other  steel 
companies,  an  inflationary  chain  reac- 
tion seems  inevitable. 


Congress  has  the  patriotic  duty  to  in- 
vestigate this  matter  forthwith. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
this  bill  how  much  was  set  aside  or  esti- 
mated would  be  the  cost  of  printing  the 
Congressional  Record  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress 

Mr  STEED  That  is  in  a  lump  sum, 
It  approximates,  for  all  purposes,  in- 
cluding printing  of  hearings  and  reports, 
-some  $15  million,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
the  printing  of  the  Record 

I  think  If  you  will  look  at  pages  226 
and  227  of  the  hearings,  you  will  see  a 
breakdown  there  of  the  various  items 
that  come  under  this  heading,  and  I 
note  that  the  estimate  for  1961  was 
$2,011,015 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouii  How  much 
increase  is  that  over  the  previous  year? 
Mr  STEED  Well,  the  previous  year 
it  was  $2,218,540  That  is  for  fiscal  1959. 
For  n.scal  1958  it  was  $2,165,047  So.  last 
year  was  a  little  under  the  2  previous 
years 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri  Have  you 
made  any  provision  for  an  increase  this 
year?  The  reason  I  am  asking  that 
question  is  that  up  until  today  we  have 
had  printed  in  the  Record  923  more 
pa«es  than  were  printed  at  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year,  and  the  trend  .seems  to  be 
to  increase  the  number  of  pages.  I  think 
that  you  should  make  provision  to  take 
care  of  this  expanded  printing. 

Mr  STEED  May  I  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  there  is  .some  small  margin 
here  for  variations  in  the  cost,  but  at 
best  this  IS  only  an  educated  guess,  and 
we  try  to  judge  the  upcoming  year  by 
the  Record  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
I  think  that  i>erhaps  in  the  total  it 
would  balance  out  .somewhere 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  permit  me,  I  do  not  care 
to  yield  further,  because  I  want  to  make 
one  or  two  points  I  have  been  trying 
to  carry  on  an  effort,  with  not  much 
succe.ss.  to  reduce  the  volume  of  extra- 
neous printing  in  the  Congressional 
REcoRn.  thouKh  I  have  had  at  least  some 
Members  express  the  opinion  that  I 
miKht  be  on  tlie  right  track  But.  when 
you  find  Members  extending  their  re- 
marks, which  in  .some  instances  have  run 
more  than  $8,300  just  during  this  present 
.session  of  the  Congress,  and  numerous 
instances  of  where  the  cost  of  Just  ex- 
traneous matter  in  the  Record  has  run 
over  $5,000  per  Member.  I  think  that  is 
pretty  much  evidence  that  the  privilege 
of  extensions,  particularly  of  extraneous 
matter,  irrelevant  matter.  In  the  Ap- 
innidix  IS  costing  us  a  rather  substantial 
sum  The  figures  that  I  have  compiled 
refer  only  to  the  extraneous  material 
and  not  to  the  remarks  of  the  Member 
In  one  instance  we  find  that  one  Mem- 
ber extended  his  remarks,  including  ir- 
relevant material,  to  the  extent  of  92 
pages  at  $90  per  page,  and  that  cost  was 
over  $8,000.  In  numerous  cases  there 
were  more  than  60  pages  of  that  mate- 
rial, at  $90  per  page  for  a  total  cost  of 
more  than  $5,400  for  each  Member  who 
practiced  this  abu.se  of  a  privilege. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Record  is  go- 
ing to  cost  for  today.  In  light  of  what 
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we  have  listened  to  on  the  floor  and  have 
seen  In  the  press,  but  I  am  sure  If  the 
committee  has  not  made  proviBlon  for 
that,  you  better  add  something  to  yoiir 
bill  to  take  care  of  this  additional  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MiacnuLAinoTrs  rmcs 

For  miscellaneous  Items,  exclusive  of  sal- 
aries unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Including  the  siun  of 
$60,000  for  payment  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  in  accordance  with  section  208  of  the 
Act  approved  October  8,  1S>40  (Public  Law 
812);  the  exchange,  Operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  the  Clerk's  motor  vehicles; 
the  exchange,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  the  folding  room  motortruck;  the 
exrhange.  maintenance,  operation,  and  re- 
pair of  the  poet  office  motor  vehicles  for 
carrying  the  malls;  not  to  exceed  96,000  for 
the  purposes  authorised  by  section  1  of  House 
Resolution  348,  approved  June  29,  1961;  the 
sum  of  $600  for  hire  of  automobile  for  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms;  materials  for  folding;  and 
for  stationery  for  the  vise  of  committees,  de- 
p.irtments.  and  o'flcers  of  the  House;  92,600- 
,000.  of  which  sucn  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary may  be  tranj.ferred  to  the  appropriation 
under  this  heading  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oross:  On  page 
5  Hues  16  and  1".  strike  out  "not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  House  Resolution  348,  approved 
June  29.  1961;". 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  tne  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  already  been 
some  discussion  of  this  $5,000  ap- 
propriation to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  purposes  of  enter- 
tainment, and  it  has  been  well  es- 
tablished that  this  Is  the  only  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
has  an  entertainment  fund.  I  under- 
stand that  the  money  expended  thus  far 
has  been  for  coffee  and  doughnuts.  I 
leave  it  to  your  arithmetic  to  tell  you 
how  many  gallons  of  coffee  and  how 
many  dozens  of  doughnuts  you  can  buy 
for  $5,000.  Let  me  be  frank  and  say 
that  I  am  not  ready  yet  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  reason  why  this  fund  has 
been  established. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Has  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  checked  with  the  Disbursing  OfiBcer 
to  see  how  much  of  this  money  has  been 
expended  up  until  today? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  have  not.  But 
the  point  I  want  to  make  is  simply  this, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  bear  with 
me  just  a  minute:  This  establishes  a 
precedent.  This  is  the  well-known  foot 
in  the  door,  the  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  other  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  not  ask  for  $5,000 
for  entertainment.  If  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  $5,000  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  the  takeoff.  We  will 
soon  be  off  and  into  orbit  on  this  business 
of  entertainment,  and  remember,  it  is 
coming  right  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets.     That  is  the  reason  this  appro- 


priation ought  to  be  stopped  now  and 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  in  no  shape  to  be  sup- 
porting this  business  of  providing  money 
for  committees  of  Congress  to  entertain 
anybody,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  they 
are  Shahs  or  princesses  or  Ambassadors 
or  who  they  may  be — Senators  from 
Timbuktu  or  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Timbuktu.  Let  us 
eliminate  this  $5,000.  Let  us  stop  this 
business  before  it  goes  any  further. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  thing  clear:  this  item  is  in  this  bill 
because  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
its  wisdom  passed  a  resolution  author- 
izing it,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  matters  of  this  sort,  tries 
to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  House.  As  to 
whether  it  is  an  advisable  thing  to  do 
or  not,  it  was  not  primarily  up  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  pass 
upon  that,  because  the  House  had  al- 
ready worked  its  will  when  it  passed  the 
original  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  item,  I  think,  has 
been  well  cared  for.  We  were  unable 
to  find  any  evidence  of  abuse  of  it.  So 
I  just  wanted  to  make  clear  that  when 
a  matter  of  this  sort  comes  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  mer- 
its of  why  the  House  did  or  did  not  pass 
a  resolution  in  the  first  place  is  not  be- 
fore that  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  Members  of 
the  House  who  permitted  this  resolution 
to  be  passed  in  the  first  instance  have 
the  fiill  right  to  undo  that,  if  they  so 
choose.  But  I  just  wanted  the  Members 
to  know  that  when  they  pass  resolutions 
authorizing  activities  of  this  sort,  as 
long  as  I  am  chairman  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  we  are  going 
to  abide  by  its  wishes,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  done  here.  So  far  as  we  know, 
this  is  what  the  House  wanted  done,  this 
is  what  the  House  authorized  to  be  done, 
and  we  have  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  frcnn 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  said,  this  money 
was  authorized  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  I  stated  a  little  while  ago 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  participate  with  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  distinguished 
members  of  legislative  bodies  from  other 
countries.  I  have  known  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentlemsui  from 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  a  long  time. 
He  has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  of  his  own  in  doing  this.  The 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent 
out  of  this  fimd  during  this  fiscal  year 
stands  at  the  moment  at  zero.  There  is 
a  bill  for  a  luncheon,  as  I  said  earlier, 
that  is  pending,  and  I  should  suspect 
that  the  House  share  of  the  bill  might  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50;  I  do  not 
know,  I  may  be  high  on  that;  it  is  just  a 
guess.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  i>enal- 
ize  the  chairman  when  he  has  shown 
that  he  does  not  abuse  the  privilege. 


I  would  say  that  right  at  the  moment 
there  are  four  members  of  a  legislature 
from  a  friendly  country  In  Latin  America 
in  Washington  and  common  courtesy 
dictates  that  somebody  entertain  them, 
perhaps  at  a  luncheon  or  a  dinner,  and 
show  a  little  bit  of  courtesy  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  fact  that  they  are  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  trepida- 
tion that  I  get  up  to  oppose  an  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  because  only  last  week  he  took 
me  into  the  5-H  Club— "Hell,  How  He 
Hates  Himself" — of  which  he  is  the  pres- 
ident. I  got  taken  in  without  any  de- 
sire on  my  own  part.  As  you  know,  I  do 
not  like  to  rush  into  this  kind  of  thing 
but,  if  the  gentleman  really  wants  to  save 
some  money  I  will  tell  him  how  to  do  it. 

There  is  nobody  in  this  House  who 
makes  more  unnecessary  and  useless 
quorum  calls  than  he  does.  Every  time 
he  causes  a  quorum  call  it  takes  40  min- 
utes. If  you  multiply  that  by  the  num- 
ber of  Members  and  assume  that  they 
work  10  hours  a  day  for  250  days  at  40 
minutes  of  their  time,  it  costs  $2,610  in 
wasted  time  of  the  Members  alone.  So, 
if  he  wants  to  save  this  $5,000  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  just  refrain  from  a  couple 
of  quorum  calls  the  rest  of  the  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  6,  line  9: 

"joint  committee  on  iktkknal  sevxnue 
taxation 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
$322,500." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  accommodate  the  gentleman;  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bilL 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  THOifPSON  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  11151)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.  Speaker 
iif«f>fciftn  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  the  ffenUeman  op- 
poaed  to  the  bill? 

Mr   CONTK    I  am.  Mr   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifles.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  reconunit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  CowT*  moTM  to  rooommlt  HJl  11151 
to  tba  Oommlttee  on  Appropriations  with 
ln«tructlon«  to  report  the  bill  forthwith  t«) 
the  Hotise  wtUi   ttM  following  amendment 

On  page  25.  Immediately  following  line  22. 
Inaert  the  following: 

'•SBC  105  (a)  No  part  of  any  amount  ap- 
propriated In  thU  Act  ahall  be  available  U> 
finance,  under  authority  of  section  4167(a) 
of  title  39.  United  Btatea  Code,  the  mailing 
and  delivering  of  mall  matter  aent  through 
the  mail*  with  a  aimpUfled  form  of  addres.s 
under  the  franking  privilege  by  any  Member 
or  Member-elect  of  Congress  to  postal  pa- 
trons. Including  thoee  patrons  on  rural  or 
•tar  route*." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  the  amendment  embodied 
in  the  gentleman's  motion  would  be  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
would  have  the  eCect  of  repealing  exist- 
ing law.  

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE,    I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
feel  this  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  have  been  very  specific  in  my 
language.  It  is  merely  a  limitation,  and 
It  only  applies  to  this  appropriation  bill 
It  does  not  repeal  any  law  that  Is  In  ex- 
istence at  the  present  time  It  merely 
states  that  of  this  money  provided  in  the 
bill  under  the  penalty  mail  secuon,  no 
money  can  be  spent  for  mail  marked  in 
simplified  form  such  as  occupant  mail. 
It  is  very  clear  and  concise,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  but  merely  a  limitation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order  and  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  support  the  recommittal  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
CoNTTl  with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  junk  mail  privilege  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  is  a  point  well  taken 
and  should  win  solid  support  from  all 
in  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  this  is 
a  privilege  no  other  citizen  in  the  coun- 
try has.  The  taxpayers  cannot  simply 
address  their  mass  mailings  ■  Patron. 
Local."  and  get  it  delivered  They  at 
least  have  to  put  a  street  number  on  the 


outside.  The  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines which  are  so  often  accused  of  hav- 
ing a  special  mAil  privilege  at  lea.st 
address  their  material  before  asking  the 
mailman  to  deliver  it. 

The  penalty  mail  privilege  is  reserved 
for  the  Government.  This  privilege  is 
extended  to  the  Congress,  as  one  branch 
of  the  Government.  But  in  our  case,  it 
goes  even  further.  Any  Member  of  Con- 
gress can,  under  the  present  law  and 
with  the  appropriations  contained  in  tliis 
bill,  blanket  every  home  in  tlie  Nation 
with  his  own  personal  point  of  view.  It 
may  be  called  a  questioniiaire  or  it  may 
be  a  letter  on  a  farmer's  bulletin  list,  but 
it  accomplishes  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  hear  now  the  loud 
cries  of  anguish  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  if  one  of  tlie  executive  agencies 
should  undertake,  home  by  home 
tlirout;hout  every  city  in  America,  to  pre- 
sent Its  case.  I  can  hear  now  the  uproar 
from  t)oth  sides  of  the  aisle  if,  for  in- 
stance, using  a  "pation.  local  "  envelope, 
the  Secretary  qf  State  sent  into  our  com- 
munities a  report  on  foreign  aid  or  on 
reciprocal  trade  which  left  with  the  re- 
cipient the  puml  of  view  of  the  atlminis- 
tration.  Rightfully,  there  would  be  mass 
indignation  in  the  Congress  and  the 
sound  and  fury  would  be  unequaled  in  all 
our  history. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the  Cun- 
gre-ss  are  reserving  this  right  for  our- 
selves. Under  this  patron  mail  privilege 
we  can  blanket  every  community  with  a 
mail  earner  system  in  the  Nation  It  is 
not  confined  to  our  own  districts.  Nor  is 
it  confined  to  our  own  States.  If  one 
Member  opposes  another  Member's  posi- 
tion on  some  bill,  he  could,  under  this 
privilege,  flood  every  city  with  mail,  out- 
lining his  position  and  critical  uf  the  po- 
sition someone  el.se  may  have  taken. 

When  the  Congress  granted  itself  the 
franking  right.  It  did  so  legitimately  as  a 
branch  of  the  U.S  Government.  When 
the  rural,  star,  and  boxholder  type  of 
mail  was  inaugurated.  It  was  done  be- 
cau.se  at  that  time  there  was  no  way  of 
even  knowing  who  the  residents  were  In 
the  rural  areas  Few  had  telephones, 
there  were  no  rural  directories  and  you 
just  could  not  reach  them  m  any  other 
way 

Today  this  situation  no  longer  exi.sts 
In  many  areas — in  fact,  in  most  area.'i 
the  rural  residents  do  havf  telpphones; 
there  are  directories  and  their  names  and 
addres.«!es  can  be  found  therein 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  repeal 
thi.s  junk-mail  privilepe  It  1."?  my  un- 
derstandinsT  that  .similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  other  body,  in- 
cluding the  rural,  star,  and  boxholder 
mail 

I  plan  to  ."support  .such  legislation  if 
we  ever  get  the  chance  to  vote  on  It. 
We  cannot  expect  the  American  tax- 
payers, faced  with  an  ever-increasing 
deficit,  to  give  u."«  this  type  of  luxury 

TTie  SPKAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum   is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  EvideuUj.  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Serge&nt  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  192.  nays  197,  not  voting  47. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  Mo.  601 

YEAa — 102 

Pelly 

Peterson 

PUe 

PoO 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Ray 

Re«c« 

Reirei 

Reuaa 

Riehlinan 

Rtveru,  8  C. 

Roblsun 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rofrrra,  Fla. 

Roudebuah 

Rousb 

Roujti>elot 

Rutherford 

at   George 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Sohenck 

Ucherer 

8»'hneebell 

Schwellter 

Schwengel 

Scran ton 

8e#ly-Brown 

Bhrlver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

StalTord 

Stassers 

SulUvan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teacue.  Calif. 

Tbomaon,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

UdaU,  Morrla  K. 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Wacsonner 

Wallhauaer 

Wearer 

Weu 

Whailey 

Wharton 

Whilener 

Widnall 

W'.Utama 

Wllaon,  CaJlf . 

Winatead 

Wrtsbt 

Younger 

Zablocki 


Downing 

Doyle 

DulaJU 

Kdniondbon 

Elliott 

Everett 

Sviua 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Kinnecan 

Flood 

riynt 

Fogarty 

For  real  er 

Frlcdel 

Gallagher 

Oarmata 

Oary 

Gathlnga 

Gtatmo 

Oilbart 

Gontalea 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Oretn.  Greg. 


Abernethy 

Gavin 

Adair 

Uoodell 

AUser 

CioodUug 

Aiiderscu. 

GrUnu 

Ulnn 

Gro»4 

A."ih  brook 

Oubser 

Ashmore 

Hall 

Auchlncloaa 

Hal  pern 

Ayrea 

Marnson.  Wyo. 

Baker 

Marsha 

Baldwin 

Hebert 

Barry 

Hecr.ler 

Baiea 

HemphiU 

Becker 

Herlong 

Beerniann 

Htestand 

Behher 

Hoeven 

Bell 

Hoffman,  Dl. 

U<:iinett,  Fla 

Hoanier 

Bet  la 

Hull 

Bogga 

Jennings 

BoUon 

Joelson 

Bray 

Johansen 

Brewster 

Junaa 

Hromwi-ll 

Judd 

llr    ..k-    r.x 

Kearnii 

Brooinfleld 

Keith 

Hniwii 

KUburn 

BrnyhlU 

KUgore 

Biuce 

KInK   N  T 

Burleson 

King.  Utah 

Byrnes,  WU*. 

Kit.  tun 

Casey 

Knox 

re<lerherK 

Korneitay 

rhamb^ialn 

Kunkel 

fhpuowp'h 

K'.  1 

(•h)pf!He;d 

Uiird 

Chvirch 

Ukngen 

Clancy 

Lank lord 

Collier 

Latta 

Colnier 

Lennon 

Coi;te 

Lindsay 

Cort)etl 

Lipscomb 

Cramer 

MlCuUocIi 

Cunningham 

MrDonough 

Cu.'-tln 

Mclntlre 

CurtU.  Mo. 

McVey 

Dasue 

MacGregor 

Deruutilan 

Mark 

r>-vine 

MallUard 

Dole 

Martin,  Nebr 

n  "uuiiitk 

Maihlaa 

l>:«iley 

May 

Durno 

Meader 

Dw>pr 

Miller,  NY. 

KllMWorth 

MUliken 

Pf '.ghan 

Moeller 

Pen ton 

Moore 

Plndley 

Morse 

Fine 

Mubher 

Fl.sher 

Nedzl 

Knril 

Ntlsen 

Fountain 

Norblad 

Frelmghnysen 

OKonskl 

Fulton 

Osrners 

Garland 

CStertag 

NATS— 197 

Ahhltt 

Breeding 

Addabbo 

Burke.  Ky 

.^llc^lnl/lo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Aib<Tt 

Byrne.  Pa 

Alex.inder 

Cannon 

Alfcird 

Carey 

Anderson,  111 

Celler 

KvAano 

CUrk 

.^  rends 

Cohelan 

Aahley 

C.>ok 

A«i>Uiaii 

CtKiiey 

Avery 

C'>rinan 

n,ii:i-y 

Daddarlo 

Baring 

Daniels 

B.irreit 

Duvla. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

James  C 

Beck  worth 

Davis   John  W 

Bennett.  Mich 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Berry 

Dawson 

Biatulk 

Delaney 

Blltrh 

Dent 

Boland 

Denton 

Boiling 

Derwuibkl 

Uouuer 

DingcU 

B<iw 

Donol;  ue 

Brad  em  as 

Dom 

1962 
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Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hal  leek 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hurdy 

Harris 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich, 

Hays 

Healey 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskt 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lebinakl 

Libonatl 

Loser 

McDowell 

M>FaU 

McSween 


Andrews 

Bass,  N.H 

Battin 

Boy  km 

Buckley 

Cahlll 

Chelf 

Coad 

Curtis 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Ka.scell 

Frnzler 

Glenn 

Harrison 

Hoffman 


Mass 


Va 
Mtch 


Macdonald 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Magnuflon 

RoberU.  Ala. 

Mahon 

Roberu.  Tex. 

Marshall 

Rodlno 

Matthewi 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Miller,  Clem 

Rooney 

Miller, 

Rosenthal 

Q«orgeP. 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Mills 

Ryan,  N.T. 

Monagan 

St  Germain 

Montoya 

Santangelo 

Moorebead, 

Saund 

Ohio 

Shelley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sheppard 

Morgan 

Shipley 

Morris 

Short 

Moaa 

Slkes 

Multer 

Slsk 

Murphy 

Smith,  Iowa 

Murray 

Smith,  Va. 

Natcher 

Steed 

Nix 

Stephens 

Norrell 

Stratton 

Nygaard 

Stubblefleld 

O'Brien,  HI 

Thomas 

OBrlen,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N .J. 

O'Hara,  tU. 

Thompson.  Tex 

O'Hara.Mlch. 

Toll 

Olsen 

Trimble 

ONeUl 

Tuck 

Paaaman 

Ullman 

Perkins 

Van  Pelt 

PfOfit 

Vinson 

Phil  bin 

WatU 

PUcher 

Westland 

Pillion 

WIckersham 

Plrnle 

WUIU 

Poage 

Yates 

Price 

Young 

Purcell 

Zelenko 

Randall 

OT  VOnNO — 47 

Huddleaton 

Rains 

Jensen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Kee 

Roosevelt 

Kelly 

Roetenkowski 

McMillan 

Scott 

Madden 

Selden 

Martin,  Mass 

Smith.  Miss. 

Mason 

Spence 

Merrow 

Teague,  Tex. 

Michel 

Thompson,  La. 

MInshall 

Walter 

Morrison 

Whitten 

Moulder 

Wilson.  Ind 

Patman 

Powell 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Mlnahall  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Buckley  agalrut. 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt against. 

Mr    Mason  for.  With  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Glenn  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr.  Cahlll  for.  with  Mr.  Frazler  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Whitten  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
-shlre 

Mr   Chelf  with  Mr  Battin. 

Mr  Roetenkowski  With  Mr  Curtis  of 
Massachusetts. 

.Mr   Morrison  with  Mr  Merrow. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr  Moulder  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr  Walter  with  Mr  Jensen. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr. 
BREWSTER,     Mr.     TOLLEFSON,     Mr. 

KEARNS,  and  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr  PHIT.BIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea  ■  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


ITie  doors  were  opened. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
^e  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  biU  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRLATIONS,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1963 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]  may  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks: and  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  the  1 -minute  rule 
today  I  may  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  gentleman's  several  requests  are 
granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEEL  PRICE  RISE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  shocked  at  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  already  fol- 
lowed by  other  companies,  in  raising  its 
prices — and  I  think  that  all  of  my  fellow 
citizens  are  of  the  same  mind.  It 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  colossal 
insult  to  the  national  interest,  a  selfish 
rebuke  to  the  common  good. 

Those  may  be  strong  words,  but  noth- 
ing more  temperate  will  suffice  to  de- 
scribe this  action.  It  flies  directly  in  the 
face  of  both  fact  and  national  pur- 
pose— of  fact  because  it  is  not  needed 
and  of  purpose  because  it  runs  contrary 
to  our  economic  welfare.  I,  for  one.  do 
not  think  we  should  abide  it. 

How  can  anyone  justify  a  raise  in  steel 
prices  when  the  labor  costs  of  the  steel 
industry  are  the  same  today  as  they  were 
in  1958  and  when  demand  for  steel  prod- 
ucts has  fallen?  How  can  that  industry 
exjject  to  achieve  a  needed  increase  in 


demand  by  raising  prices?  There  is 
nothing  in  all  of  our  economic  and  busi- 
ness history  to  suggest  that  a  consimier 
is  attracted  by  hitting  him  between  the 
eyes. 

The  implications  of  this  action  are 
obvious — the  total  price  level  of  the  Na- 
tion is  endangered;  our  competitive  pos- 
ture is  weakened;  the  outlook  for  steel 
production  has  darkened;  the  recovery 
is  harmed.    And  all  needlessly. 

The  steel  producers  have  in  their 
hands  a  noninfiationary  contract  that 
under  no  statistical  guise  or  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  lead  to  a  price  in- 
crease. They  have  a  settlement  hailed 
by  the  entire  country  as  a  symbol  for 
genuine  and  stable  progress.  And  with 
that  in  hand,  the  management  of  United 
States  Steel  tells  the  American  people 
to  go  fly  a  kite. 

I  ask  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  begin  an 
immediate  inquiry  into  possible  violation 
of  the  antitrust  statutes  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, in  which  the  president  of  one 
great  steel  company  annoimces,  on 
Wednesday,  that  "there  shouldn't  be  a 
price  rise"  and  follows  on  Thursday  with 
the  armouncement  of  one.  What  hap- 
pened to  change  his  mind?  Has  United 
States  Steel  convinced  its  supposed  and 
presumed  competitors  that  the  way  to  in- 
crease demand  is  to  raise  prices,  all  at 
the  same  time?  What  kind  of  competi- 
tion is  that,  and  what  kind  of  business 
judgment  is  it  that  bases  a  price  in- 
crease on  a  slack  market? 

The  United  States  Steel  management 
has  provided  the  world  with  an  example 
of  industrial  statesmanship  at  its  worst 
and  free  enterprise  at  its  most  slavish 
and  selfish  level.  I  strongly  susiiect  that 
what  we  have  witnessed  in  this  arrogant 
action  Is  the  beginning  of  a  period  when 
American  steel  will  be  unable  to  compete 
with  other  domestic  products  and  with 
foreign  steelmakers.  This  action  is  not 
only  in  the  worst  interest  of  the  country 
but  of  the  steel  industry  and  its  em- 
ployees as  well.  I  urge  that  we  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  see  that  it  does  not  take 
place. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's economy  has  enjoyed  a  vigorous 
recovery  from  the  1959-60  recession. 
We  have  seen  personal  income  rise  dur- 
ing the  recovery  period  while  prices 
have  remained  stable:  we  have  not  paid 
in  inflation  for  this  improvement. 

The  irrational  action  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  in  raising  steel  prices 
threatens  the  Nation  with  another  in- 
flationary price  spiral  which  in  effect 
takes  dollars  away  from  American  con- 
sumers. 

Clearly,  United  States  Steel  has  de- 
liberately chosen  to  ignore  the  interests 
of  the  consumer,  the  national  interest 
and,  in  fact,  its  own  best  interests. 

All  informed  estimates  of  the  recent 
settlement  between  the  steel  industry  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  have  univer- 
sally held  that  it  was  noninflationary 
and  should  have  no  effect  on  prices. 
This  settlement,  moreover,  will  not  even 
take  effect  until  July  1,  almost  3  months 
from  now.  Yet  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  seems  to  be  contemptuous  of  both 
expert  judgment  and  national  opinion. 
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The  country  u  a  wbde.  the  ixvdiistry 
and  lU  KhArehoklen.  and  the  iteel- 
worken  all  beur  a  full  responaibLUtar  for 
presenrlnc  price  itahlllty.  eontroUlnc  In- 
flation, protecting  our  balance  of  pay- 
ment! and  remaining  eompetitive.  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Inereaaed  produetirlty.  technoloeicai 
imiurovements  and  Improved  efOciency 
have  all  contributed  to  holding  down 
the  employment  costs  per  ton  of  steel. 
despite  the  wage  increaaes  that  have 
occurred  since  1953. 

Steel  producers  have  persistently  and 
in  one  voice  maintained  that  they  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  market  by  foreign 
producers  and  by  competing  products  at 
home. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  has  elected  to  increase  prices. 
This  is  a  peculiar  way  to  remain  com- 
petitive unless  the  company  anticipates 
a  concurrent  price  boost  among  the 
other  major  steel  producers. 

We  were  given  to  understand  by  the 
president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.. 
just  this  week,  that,  "there  shouldn't  be 
any  price  rise." 

Bethlehem  announced  today,  huw- 
ever,  following  United  States  Steels 
declaration,  that  it  plans  an  increase  in 
prices. 

If  the  major  steel  producers  through- 
out the  Industry  slavishly  follow  these 
examples,  the  Elxecutive  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  to  determine 
why. 

The  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
more  than  the  irresponsible  conduct  dis- 
played by  yesterday's  backward  step  If 
we  are  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  private 
decisionmaking  In  this  critical  area,  we 
must  press  for  sound  price  aind  wage 
policies. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLTVAN.  Mr  Spfakor.  the 
price  increase  announced  yesterday  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  — several 
months  before  the  new  contract  takes 
effect  and  In  the  face  of  a  clearly  non- 
inilatlonary  settlement — Is  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  but  is  a 
direct  violation  of  responsibility.  That 
action  was  taken  with  only  one  interest 
in  mind,  the  shortrun  gains  of  the 
shareholder.  That  is  a  legitimate  and 
basic  consideration  of  any  management, 
but  when  it  clearly  works  harm  to  the 
public  Interest,  when  it  clearly  makes  us 
less  capable  of  achieving  essential  na- 
tional goals,  when  it  jeopardizes  our 
competitive  position  In  the  world  and 
the  level  of  consumer  prices  at  home, 
then  it  must  be  marked  down  for  what 
It  Is.  a  failure  of  industrial  statesman- 
ship and  conscience. 

The  Nation  is  bitterly  disappointed,  as 
well  it  should  be.  It  is  not  only  dis- 
appointed. It  Is  suspicious.  Why  is  it. 
our  people  are  asking,  that  the  president 
of  the  great  Bethlehem  Steel  Co  can 
say  "There  should  not  be  any  price  r1.se," 
and  then  announce  the  following  day, 
after  United  States  Steel  speaks,  that  he 


is  raising  his  prices,  too?  What  kind 
of  free  enterprise  is  it  for  companies  to 
compete  by  raising  prices?  How  can  an 
industry  which  is  operating  well  below 
capacity  increase  its  business  by  reduc- 
mg  the  demand  for  its  products?  Since 
when,  in  the  history  of  American  busi- 
ness, have  profits  come  from  raising' 
prices  when  demand  is  wrak? 

I  do  not  think  the  Amencan  people 
should  or  wiU  swallow  this  one.  If  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp  Is  unaware  of 
the  serious  challenges  we  face  today  and 
the  grave  need  to  conduct  ourselves  re- 
.sponsibly.  the  American  people  are 
If  United  States  Steel  does  not  care,  we 
do.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  and  the 
e.\ecutivo  branch  of  our  Oovemment 
promptly  inquire  Into  this  competition 
by  inrlation.  Llus  uiiosuai  diclator.ship 
over  tiic  price  level  Uiat  apparently 
exists  in  one  of  our  largest  and  mo.st 
basic  Industries 

The  simple  facUs  of  the  matter  art- 
these: 

Our  bal«nce-of-payments  posture  is 
tied  directly  to  our  pnce  level,  which  has 
been  holding  steady 

A  noninflationary  agreement  was  ar- 
rived at  in  the  steel  industry,  and  of 
thi.s  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

Labor  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of  ste«'l 
m  1961  were  no  greater  than  m  1958.  be- 
cau.se  productivity  ro.se  by  almo.st  exactly 
the  .same  amount  as  did  labor  costs. 

The  steel  mdustry  can  easily  afford  thr 
co.st  of  the  ak,'reement  without  danger  to 
lUs  profits 

The  basic  challenge  to  our  busine.ss- 
men  i.s  to  Increase  the  demand  for  goixl.s 
And.  m  the  face  of  tlUs.  United  Statts 
Steel  raises  its  prices. 

It  may  well  be  illegal  It  is  certainly 
an  affront  to  the  good  character  of 
Amencan  bu.siness  and  the  good  name  of 
Amencan  enterprise — which  with  this 
Eu:tlon  returns  to  the  days  of  the  "public 
be  damned  "  philosophy. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miimle  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  would  like 
to  know  the  reaction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp  .  Jones  k 
Laughlin,  and  Republic  Steel  to  raise 
their  prices,  as  well  as  Bethlehem  Steel. 
3.5  percent 

He  said  that  a  new  round  of  steel  pnce 
hikes  constitutes  a  chilling  and  irre- 
sponsible defiance  of  the  Nation's  in- 
terest. The  price  hike,  he  said,  would 
increa.se  the  costs  of  homes,  autos.  ap- 
pliances, and  other  items  for  every 
American  family. 

Furthermore,  he  said  he  had  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
the  increase  would  add  $1  billion  to  the 
cost  of  national  defense  at  a  time  when 
every  dollar  is  needed. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  there  is  no  justification  for 
an  mcrease  m  steel  prices. 

The  facts,  as  indicated  from  the  sta- 
tistics given  him  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 


Statistics,  clearly  show  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  the  Increase  In  prices  at  this 
time 

President  Kennedy  said  that  when  the 
country  faces  a  crisis  in  Berlin  and  Asia 
and  is  seeking  economic  stability,  is  ask- 
Ing  reservists  to  leave  home  and 
servicemen  to  rusk  their  lives,  and  is 
a.sking  union  members  to  hold  down  their 
request.-*,  the  American  people  will  find 
it  hard  to  understand  what  he  called 
the  steel  executives'  utter  contempt  for 
the  interests  of  all  Americans. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrcs.s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steel  industry  yesterday  put  the  free 
enterpri.se   system   on  trial. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp  to  raise  the  price  of  steel  by  an 
average  of  $<J  a  ton  was  an  Irresponsible 
defiance  of  the  public  Interest. 

But  It  has  deeper  implications  as  well. 

I  note  especially  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Homer  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
who  .said  yesterday: 

Thfrp  shouldn't  be  any  piioe  rise. 

Just  a  few  hours  later  United  States 
Steel  announced  its  increase. 

Today  Bethlehem  followed  the 
leader 

What  kind  of  free  enterpri.se  is  this? 

It  IS  a  stran^je  form  of  competition,  to 
.say  the  least,  whrn  companies  within 
an  Industry  compete  by  jacking  up  their 
prices 

The  steel  industry  has  said  that  In 
order  to  improve  and  modernize  Its 
plant,  it  ne«-ds  higher  profits  to  offset 
higher  labor  costs. 

Tills  l.s  a  strange  argument  Indeed 
when  you  consider  that  since  1958,  the 
date  of  the  lndu.stry's  last  price  Increase, 
employment  costs  per  ton  have  not  risen, 
and  when  you  consider  that  the  contract 
just  concluded  was  noninflationary  and 
well  within  the  ability  of  the  industry  to 
al>sorb  with  productivity  gains  and  im- 
proved efficiency. 

It  will  be  mteresting  now  to  see  what 
will  be  the  actions  of  the  other  leading 
companies  in  the  steel  industries.  If 
they  all  follow  this  example  we  will  know 
that  .something  is  going  on  in  the  steel 
industry  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
free  enterpri.se  system  on  which  our 
country  is  based. 

The  duty  of  Congress  will  then  be 
clear.  The  public  interest  must  be 
pre.served  and  protected.  No  small  group 
of  men  can  be  allowed  to  Ignore  the 
needs  of  American  p>eople. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  MLssouri  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlfi.sourl' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  big 
publicity  operation  going  on  this  after- 
noon. I  think  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
Republicans,  would  be  very  interested  in 
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having  the  Congress  make  an  objective 
study  into  the  steel  price  Increase,  be- 
cause there  are  economic  factors  that  lie 
behind  it.     I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

The  spokesmen  who  have  preceded  me 
here  do  not  know,  either,  I  might  sub- 
mit, and  certamiy  the  only  way  to  get 
into  this  is  to  make  an  objective  study.  I 
think  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ekxmomlcs, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  would  be  well 
suited  for  that  purpose.  I  think  before 
we  have  the  facts,  that  we  lay  off  the 
politics. 

Mr,  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  Increase  should  take  effect 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Econom- 
ics makes  its  study? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  CerUinly. 
That  is  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy unless  you  want  dictatorship. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inqury. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand, 
there  are  a  number  of  special  orders  that 
have  heretofore  been  entered  into.  I 
have  no  objection  to  1 -minute  speeches, 
certainly,  at  any  time,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not.  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  earlier 
today  we  had  1 -minute  speeches,  if  re- 
quests by  Members  to  speak  ahead  of  the 
special  orders  that  have  heretofore  been 
entered  into  is  in  line  with  the  orderly 
procedure  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  the  Chair  has 
extended  the  same  latitude  to  other 
Members  without  regard  to  party  in  the 
past.  It  just  happens  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Members  Interested  in  speak- 
ir.;:  on  this  occasion,  which  Is  purely  a 
very  pleasant  coincidence.  The  Chair 
feels  that  1 -minute  speeches  are  not 
taking  those  who  have  previous  special 
orders  off  their  feet.  The  Chair  will  pro- 
tect their  rights. 


STEEL  PRICE  RISE 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
!  emaiks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  ^Missouri  I  Mr. 
Ct'RTisl  that  we  should  take  a  long  look 
at  an  action  which  I  regard  as  being 
most  cynical.  About  10  days  ago  the 
Nation  WEis  heartened  to  learn  of  the 
very  responsible  and  statesmanlike  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Steelworkers  in  agree- 
ini:,  in  the  national  Interest,  to  a  pack- 
a;^e  settlement  which  was  minimal  in 
•  very  respect  and  generally  accepted  as 
noninflationary.  Now.  before  that  pack- 
age takes  effect,  we  have  a  concerted 
move  for  price  increases  by  the  steel 
industry   sparked   yesterday   by   United 


States  Steel  and  joined  in  a  very  orderly 
formation  by  other  steel  firms.  This 
can  only  raise  a  very  grave  doubt  as  to 
the  independent  judgment  exercised  by 
each  of  the  individual  companies,  in  ar- 
riving at  almost  the  precise,  same 
formula  for  an  increase;  an  action  on 
the  part  of  Steel  in  utter  contempt  of 
the  policies  of  an  administration  at- 
tempting to  stabilize  the  economy  of  this 
country  in  order  that  we  better  compete 
with  the  emerging  competition  from  the 
nations  of  the  Common  Market.  Cer- 
tainly now  the  appropriate  committees 
of  this  body  and  of  the  other  body  should 
undertake  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment appropriate  Inquiries.  This  Na- 
tion should  not  be  subject  to  the  whims 
of  the  few  who  control  steel. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  10  years  ago  a  tr8w:tor  cost  about 
$1,200  on  an  average  Iowa  farm.  Today 
an  average  tractor  costs  about  $5,000. 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  year,  farm  prices 
have  been  going  down  and  down  and 
down.  Com  was  $1.50  per  bushel  in  1952 
and  is  about  $1  today.  At  the  same  time 
costs  have  been  going  up  and  up  and  up. 
This  is  an  example  of  what  we  call  the 
farm  squeeze. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  find  an  increase 
in  steel  prices  which  is,  of  course,  a  prin- 
cipal element  in  farm  costs.  An  increase 
in  the  price  of  steel  set  by  producers  is 
pyramided  during  processing  and  dis- 
tributing Into  a  much  bigger  increase  in 
the  cost  of  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  the  farmers,  who  have  no  way 
to  set  prices  on  what  they  sell,  as  do 
steel  companies;  but  instead  find  prices 
have  almost  no  relationship  to  costs. 
This  steel  price  rise  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  we  at  this  time  do 
as  the  administration  has  requested,  and 
find  some  kind  of  formula  whereby  we 
can  help  to  adjust  the  farm  prices  to 
offset  rising  costs  of  production. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  up  to  now  our  Nation  has  shied 
away  from  the  controls  recommended 
to  the  Congress  by  leading  national  ex- 
perts on  wage-price  movements.  Many 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  who  in 
past  years  had  come  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  limited  controls  might 
be  essential  put  their  proposals  on  the 
shelf.  This  was  in  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  we  could  rely  on  indus- 
trial and  union  statesmanship.  Was  our 
hop>e  ill  founded?  Were  our  expecta- 
tions empty? 

United  States  Steel's  price  rises  un- 
dermine these  hopes  and  expectations 


in  a  tragic  way.  These  price  rises  seem 
to  say  that  those  who  forecast  the  in- 
evitability of  Oovemment  controls  may 
have  been  right. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  so  cynical.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  the  American  public  has 
lost  its  trust  in  the  basic  responsibility 
of  American  enterprise.  But  in  view 
of  United  States  Steel's  action,  that  trust 
must  be  reinforced  by  something  that 
has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene.  The 
wrath  of  the  American  public,  the  self- 
interest  of  American  enterprise,  must 
bring  home  to  the  small  group  of  men 
who  control  our  steel  prices  that  the 
path  on  which  they  have  embarked  is 
a  dead  end. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  jt>HNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  the  excellent  remarks  which  he  has 
made  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  a  full  look  at  all  the  facts  be- 
hind United  States  Steel's  decision  yes- 
terday to  raise  the  price  of  steel. 

I  wonder  in  my  own  mind  whether 
they  have  not  been  betrayed  by  a  small 
clique  of  irresponsible  men. 

I  see  no  justification  for  the  steel  com- 
pany's untimely  action.  Last  month's 
contract  agreement  between  the  steel 
producers  and  the  United  Steelworkers 
Union  was  clearly  noninflationary.  The 
cost  of  the  settlement  was  well  within 
the  limits  of  productivity  gains  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected  this  year.  The 
contract  does  not  even  go  into  effect 
until  3  months  from  now. 

It  appears  now  that  even  while  the 
union  was  bargaining  in  good  faith,  and 
while  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
his  administration  and  the  imlon  were 
given  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
companies  were  doing  the  same,  this  un- 
conscionable price  increase  was  being 
plotted  by  management. 

How  else  could  the  decision  have  been 
made  so  quickly? 

The  question  which  must  now  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  and  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  whether  this  small,  de- 
termined, and  self-centered  group  can  be 
allowed  to  defy  the  public  Interest  at 
this  critical  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
faced  as  we  are  with  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist expansionism  and  the  increasing 
competition  from  foreign  producers  in 
world  markets. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  effects  of  a 
price  rise  in  steel:  American  steel  will 
become  less  comp>etitive  in  world  mar- 
kets. Buyers  will  turn  increasingly  to 
foreign  producers  for  their  steel  prod- 
ucts. Moreover,  the  prices  of  American 
goods  made  from  steel  will  go  up  cor- 
respMjndingly,  upsetting  America's  com- 
petitive posture  throughout  much  of  our 
manufacturing  industries.  This  will 
take  place,  I  remind  you,  at  a  time  when 
the  administration,  with  the  cooperation 
of  thousands  of  American  manufactur- 
ers, is  seeking  to  improve  our  competi- 
tiveness in  world  markets. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  every  in- 
dication   that    the    union    leade^is    are 
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aggrieved    and    that    the    unions    can 
hardly  be  expected  to  stand  stiU. 

Steel  management  has  said,  "The  pub- 
lic be  damned." 

I  say  the  Government  has  an  obliKa- 
tion  not  to  let  the  public  be  damned 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  that  is  now  under 
discussion.  I  wish  to  express  my  aston- 
ishment at  the  report  this  morning 

I  was  utterly  surprised  and  sorely  dis- 
appointed by  the  announcement  that  the 
four  major  steel  companies  of  this  Na- 
tion were  raising  the  price  of  their  steel 
mill  products 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  action 
stuns  our  people  and  is  a  shock  to  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

It  is  said  the  increase  is  justified  by 
rising  costs.  It  may  very  well  be  so  If 
so.  why  was  It  not  acknowledged  and  the 
people  of  the  country  informed  of  it 
when  the  settlement  was  reached  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  labor  contract' 

I  was  led  to  believe  from  all  the  re- 
ports and  the  announcements  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  people  all  over  the 
Nation  were  led  to  believe  that  a  .satis- 
factory settlement  had  been  reached 
which  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  an 
increase  in  price  of  steel  The  people 
throughout  the  Nation  accepted  the  an- 
nouncement with  gratification  and  com- 
mendation 

Inflation  is  a  threat  to  the  economy 
which  rightfully  disturbs  the  average 
individual  It  is  recognized  that  the  pat- 
tern set  in  cost  in  the  steel  industry  is 
the  basis  of  the  entire  economy 

Had  the  steel  companies  announced 
very  frankly  at  the  time  the  labor  con- 
tract was  being  settled  that  thi.-.  would 
follow  there  may  have  been  a  difTi-rent 
result  and  they  would  have  been  in  a 
better  position  for  such  action  today 

This  raises  the  question.  Mr  Speaker, 
as  to  whether  or  not  any  major  company 
or  companies  should  be  permitted  to 
become  so  powerful  as  to  jeopardize  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  continually 
leading  the  economy  to  a  dangerous 
state 

I  believe  that  a  thorough  investigation 
should  be  made  and.  yes,  objectively  so. 
and  the  appropriate  committee  of  this 
Congress  should  and  I  believe  will  in- 
vestigate the  entire  situation  leading  up 
to  this  most  unfortunate  incident  and 
most  certainly  the  act  itself  I  shall  cer- 
tainly give  consideration  as  to  any  ac- 
tion our  committee  might  or  should  take 

GENERAL     LIAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  subject 
of  the  steel  price  increase 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  J0ELJ50N  Mr  Speaker,  the  steel 
industry  has  today  exhibited  arrogant 
disregard  for  the  national  interest  in 
raising  prices 

We  are  ficed  with  a  big  steal  by  big 

steel 

This  event,  coupled  with  the  General 
Electric  pri'e-flxing  conspiracy  and  dis- 
closures m  recent  days  about  uncon- 
.scionable  profits  in  missile  manufacture, 
show  big  business  at  it.s  rapacious  worst. 
I  applaud  President  John  F  Kennedy  s 
strong  slat<-ment  today  and  I  will  sup- 
port him  to  the  hilt 

Mr  COHMAN  Mr  Speaker,  just  10 
days  after  the  settlement  in  the  steel 
industry— u  .settlement  held  nonintla- 
tionary  by  virtually  all  informed  opin- 
ion--the  United  States  Steel  Corp 
chooses  to  expres^s  its  indifference  U)  the 
American  consumer  and  Uj  the  national 
interest  by  coolly  announcing  it  will  raise 
the  price  (  f  steel  by  about  $6  a  ton 

I  caiuiot  help  but  view  this  action  as 
irresponsible,  and.  since  I  do  not  believe 
It.  serves  tie  best  interest  of  the  steel 
industry  it.'-elf.  it  seems  wholly  irrational 
The  industry  has  universally  held  that 
labor  costs,  foreign  competition,  and 
competition  at  home  are  pricing  domes- 
tic steel  out  of  its  markets  Why.  then, 
a  price  inc.-ease  at  this  time  ' 

I  am  informed  that  since  19.iK,  the 
date  of  the  industry  s  last  price  biMist. 
the  employment  cosUs  per  ton  of  steel 
have  not  increased,  despiu-  wag^-  in- 
creases thit  have  occurred  during  this 
}H>riod  Increased  prixiuctivity,  tech- 
nology, anl  greater  erticiency  ha;e  made 
this  possible 

We  mus:  al.so  note  that  the  president 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  yesterday 
advi.vd  ak.ainsl  a  price  increa.se  in  the 
industry  Today,  however,  Bethlehem 
announced  that  it  would  increa.se  its 
prices  also 

It  IS  a  rmique  kind  of  competition  if 
producers  compete  by  uniformly  raising 
l)rices  The  Justice  Department  and  the 
Congress  have  a  right  to  know  more 
about   It 

American  consumers  have  enjoyed  an 
increase  m  their  personal  incomes  since 
the  Nation  began  its  vigorous  rtvovery 
from  the  recent  economic  setback  This 
increase  has  not  been  jeopardized  by 
mtlalion  Prices  have  remained  rela- 
tively stable,  and  m  fact,  the  ab.sence 
of  a  boost  in  steel  prices  since  1958  has 
contributed  to  price  stability 

Now,  th-'  impending  threat  of  anotlier 
period  of  .nflation  must  be  attributed  to 
the  backward  step  taken  by  United 
States  Sttel 

Unit^'d  States  Steel  should  iinmi-di- 
ately  consider  the  impact  its  action  will 
have  on  the  rest  of  the  Nation  The 
country,  as  a  whole,  the  industry,  and 
the  steelworkers  must  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  controlling  inflation  and  .>e- 
curing  price  stability 

The  ster'l  industry's  private  decisions 
cannot  ignore  the  public  interest 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker  it  is 
heartenint;  to  know  that  the  committees 
of  the  Hou.se  with  responsibility  m  the 
field  are  moving  already  to  review  the 
steel  price  situation  and  its  efTect  upon 
substantial  national  interests 

The  announcement  by  the  gentl'Tnan 
from   New   York.  Chairman   Cei  lek    of 


hearings  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
begm  on  May  2.  is  assurance  that  the 
antitrust  aspects  of  the  matter  will  be 
checked  at  once 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Chair- 
man Harris,  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  who  ex- 
presstM  astonishment  over  the  price  rise 
on  the  floor  a  few  moments  ago.  has  de- 
clared his  staff  IS  already  at  work  on  the 
question  and  he  will  be  in  conference 
at  once  with  other  committee  chairmen 
who  are  concerned 

This  concern  is  certain  to  be  wide- 
spread among  the  committees  of  this 
House 

The  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  the  price  rise  will  increase 
defense  cosLs  more  than  $1  billion  a  year 
is  sure  to  interest  the  Committee  on 
.^rIned  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

The  effect  upon  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments IS  sure  to  lead  to  concern  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Committee  on  Foreigij  AfTalrs.  and  all 
Members  of  this  body 

Thf  impact  upon  the  cost  of  our  pub- 
lic works  and  highways  will  certainly 
concern  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

In  short,  this  action  by  the  giants  of 
the  steel  industry  will  have  its  impact 
on  many,  many  fronts  and  on  many 
more  programs  and  policies  than  most 
people  realize 

The  destinies  of  literally  hundreds  of 
indu.stries  outside  the  steel  industry  it- 
.s,.If — the  well-b«'ing  of  millions  of  farm- 
ers, working  people,  and  small  business- 
men- the  hou.sehold  budget  of  every 
family— all  are  sure  to  be  affected  by  the 
price  increase  decision 

Congressional  concern,  and  the  con- 
cern of  our  great  President,  are  both 
und'^rstandable  and  inevitable  Con- 
L're.s.sional  mvestiuation  and  factfind- 
ing are  equally  understandable  and  in- 
evitable 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr  Speak- 
er, last  night  the  United  Stales  Steel 
Corp  announced  a  $6-a-ton  increase  in 
steel  prices  The  other  members  of  the 
Big  11  steel  corporations  are  exi^ected  to 
join  this  'big  steal  '  This  action  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp  Is  a  shock- 
ing example  of  corporate  IndifTerence  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation 
Not  only  is  the  increase  unjustified,  but 
in  the  past  increases  in  the  price  of  steel 
have  led  to  inflationary  price  increases  in 
other  industries  What  makes  this  ac- 
tion even  more  deplorable  is  the  fact  that 
upon  the  urging  of  the  administration 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  5 
days  ago  signed  a  noninflatlonary  labor 
contract  with  United  States  Steel.  This 
contract  provided  for  an  increase  in 
fringe  benefits  rather  than  wage  in- 
creases President  Kennedy,  in  a  letter 
to  David  J  McEtonald,  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers,  called  the  contract 
forward  looking  and  responsible. 

The  irresponsibility  of  the  increase  is 
clear  Last  year  there  was  a  gain  In  out- 
put per  man-hour  in  the  steel  Industry 
of  al)out  .T  percent.  This  will  more  than 
off.set  the  2  5  percent  increase  In  labor 
co-sls  whicii  will  result  from  the  increase 
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of  fringe  benefit*  In  the  new  contract. 
In  other  words,  United  Stotes  Steel  has 
increased  prices  to  increase  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  immedi- 
ately investigate  this  callous  disregard 
of  the  Nation's  welfare. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day s  news  reports  alleire  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  "hopping 
mad  over  the  announced  fe-per-ton  in- 
crease in  steel  prices. 

It  IS  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
Chief  Executive's  reaction  to  having 
bumped  his  head  against  the  hard  facts 
of  economics. 

I  merely  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
modest  bit  of  righteous  indignation 
might  properly  and  profitably  issue  from 
the  White  House  and  might  go  far  to- 
ward putting  some  iron  in  the  spine  of 
our  national  leadership  in  certain  other 
areas  of  policy  even  more  crucial  than 
the  price  of  steel. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  Mos- 
cow's scoffing  rejection  of  our  last-min- 
ute appeal  for  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  Castro's 
latest  use  of  the  invasion  prisoners  for 
further  brutal  and  vicious  blackmail. 

Fur  example,  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  Mrs.  Cyrus  Eaton  to  lead  the 
White  Hou.sc  picketing  operations  of  the 
peace-at-any-price  advocates  of  ap- 
peasement in  this  country. 

For  example,  the  persistent  outgivings 
(  f  supposedly  responsible  spokesmen  of 
this  administration  who  Insist  on  telling 
Americans  what  they  cannot  do  and  tell- 
ing the  world  what  we  will  not  do  to  pro- 
tect our  national  interests  and  security. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must 
raiefully  budget  his  indignation. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  there  are 
stime  neglected  targets  of  Executive  an- 
ger which  might  properly  rate  even 
ahead  of  Mr.  Blough. 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  those  steel  companies  in  the  United 
States,  the  president  ar  duly  authorized 
officials  of  which  have  yesterday  and 
today  announced  a  rise  in  their  steel 
products  prices  per  ton  of  $6.  or  there- 
abouts, have  made  a  most  seriously 
timed  and  economic  error. 

I  now  make  this  appraisement  on  the 
floor  of  this  great  legislative  body  be- 
cause of  what  has  recently  transpired 
by  steel  management  and  organized 
labor  in  arriving  at  what  appeared  to  be 
a  happily  negotiated,  and  soundly  ar- 
lived  at.  settlement  but  which  has  not 
yet,  by  the  terms  thereof,  been  given 
initial  effect.  This  settlement  between 
management  and  labor  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry manifestly  struck  a  cordial  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  iind  minds  of  the 
.•'\merican  people.  I  leceived  a  goodly 
number  of  expressions  from  folks  in  the 
great  23d  District  of  California,  which  I 
represent,  of  deep  satisfaction  that  there 
would  not  again  this  year  be  a  strike  in 
steel  for  higher  wages. 

With  the  early  encouragement  and  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  management  in  steel  and  labor 
in  steel  had  averted  th<!  usual  steel  strike 
by  labor  against  management  in  order 
to  enforce  a  raise  in  vages.    This  time, 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  seemed  as  though  both 
steel  management  and  organized  labor 
in  steel  had  seen  the  light  of  reason, 
and  of  public  interest,  and  with  the 
cordial  aid  of  Qovemment  had  averted 
a  national  situation  of  fear,  worry,  untold 
loss  of  millions  upon  millions  of  actual 
dollars,  and  of  slowing  down  of  our  na- 
tional production  and  of  our  national 
consumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  any  indica- 
tion in  the  joint  announcement  by  man- 
agement and  labor  that  management  was 
anticipating  shortly  raising  the  price  of 
ton  steel  by  $6,  or  any  other  price,  I 
failed  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  steel  management  gave 
notice  to  the  American  people  at  any 
time,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  in  mak- 
ing the  agreement  and  arrangement 
management  did  with  organized  labor  to 
avert  a  strike  and  other  purposes,  that 
steel  intended  and  would  within  so  short 
a  time,  or  any  time,  after  the  agreement 
was  reached,  raise  the  price  of  steel 
nevertheless,  I  failed  to  see  such  declara- 
tion or  hear  it  on  radio  or  television  by 
any  responsible  steel  magnate  or  steel 
official. 

But,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  shockingly  high 
raise  coming  so  suddenly  cannot  but 
leave  in  thousands  of  minds  an  inference 
that  steel  must  have  had  in  mind  dur- 
ing the  negotiations,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  close  thereof,  at  least,  that  they 
would  be  declEU-ing  a  ton  raise  in  price 
nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  nationwide  applauded  ac- 
cord struck  between  steel  and  labor. 

With  the  world  as  it  is,  with  the  price 
of  living  as  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  employment  situation  as  it  is, 
with  the  tragically  complex  problems 
presently  facing  us  as  a  nation  pressing 
in  upon  us  for  prompt,  yet  cooperative 
consideration  and  decision,  always  with 
the  public  interest  necessarily  in  mind 
in  all  such  decisions,  I  do  not  presently 
conceive  of  there  having  been  taken  Into 
consideration  by  steel  very  much  of  the 
interests  of  the  public, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  American  steel,  which 
is  raising  the  price  of  steel  per  ton,  has 
what  it  believes  to  be  clear-cut  justifica- 
tion for  this  suddenly  announced  raise 
in  price  of  $6  a  ton,  or  any  other  price, 
then  I  respectfully  suggest  that  steel  has 
an  immediate  obligation  to  immediately 
fully  submit  their  facts  and  figures  and 
reasoning  to  the  American  people  in 
every  exjjeditious  manner  E>ossible — by 
print,  radio,  television,  telephone,  and 
in  every  other  manner  available  in  such 
cases.  It  is  up  to  steel  to  undertake  if 
it  can  to  make  justification  of  this  shock- 
ing, and  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  admit,  a 
disgusting  and  keenly  disappointing  eco- 
nomic status  which  cannot  help  but  re- 
sult in  tragic  and  unwanted  and  danger- 
ous inflation  and  to  set  in  motion  a  series 
of  economic  conditions  which  cannot 
help  but  be  dangerous  to  American  in- 
dustry, to  American  homeowners,  to 
wage  earners,  and  even  to  the  children 
in  our  schools. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  as  soon  as  possible  this  House 
of  Representatives  commence  the  most 
thoroughgoing  and  exhaustive — but  fair 
and  sound — hearings  of  this  action  by 
steel.    II  there  is  a  violation  of  our  anti- 


trust laws,  the  quicker  the  American  peo- 
ple know,  the  better.  'Whatever  the 
findings  are,  let  us  have  them  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ignoble  act  of  the  United  States  S^eel 
Corp.  in  lifting  steel  price  $6  per  ton 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  us  and  to 
the  administration.  This  action  is  cer- 
tainly irresponsible:  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  and  those  companies  which 
follow  its  lead  can  only  be  termed  un- 
trustworthy and  unreliable. 

Our  Nation  is  in  the  throes  of  crises 
and  a  tremendous  defense  effort.  It  is 
imperative  that  our  economy  remain  as 
stable  as  possible.  In  line  with  the 
President's  plea,  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers, after  negotiations,  and  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  of  their  own  best  interests, 
agreed  to  their  least  expensive  contract 
in  srears;  they  showed  their  willingness 
to  help  their  country  by  accepting  a  most 
modest  contract  which  was  noninflatlon- 
ary, and  it  has  been  indicated  that  no 
steel  price  rise  was  considered  necessary 
at  this  time. 

Now,  after  the  workers  are  committed, 
Big  Steel  announces  a  price  increase 
which  wdll  affect  every  facet  of  manufac- 
turing and  production,  and  which  in  it- 
self forcefully  creates  another  inflation- 
ary spiral.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
generous  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  steel- 
workers, and  totally  disregards  our  Na- 
tion's needs  in  these  perilous  days.  If 
we  are  to  permit  the  workers  of  our 
Nation  to  be  hoodwinked  in  this  in- 
stance, can  we  expect  them  to  take  any 
future  pleas  seriously  when  we  ask  their 
cooperation  in  connection  with  pay  set- 
tlements? 

Big  Steel  has  no  reasonable  or  accept- 
able explanation  for  its  ruthless  action. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  requesting 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  to  a  halt  such 
unconscionable  actions;  to  determine 
whether  or  not  United  States  Steel  and 
its  followers  have  illegal  monopoly  pow- 
er over  steel  prices,  so  that,  if  we  and 
our  Nation's  economic  safety  are  at  their 
mercy  at  present,  their  stranglehold  can 
be  overpowered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  sev- 
eral of  the  giants  of  the  steel  industry 
within  the  past  24  hours  have  announced 
price  increases  averaging  $6  per  ton. 

This  cynical  action  has  been  taken  In 
the  face  of  several  factors  which  had 
made  the  American  people  confident  it 
would  not  occur. 

The  recently  negotiated  wage  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Steelworkers  rep- 
resented only  a  moderate  increase  in 
costs  and  dealt  only  with  certain  fringe 
benefits. 

Those  costs  are  well  within  the  capac- 
ity of  the  steel  industry  to  absorb. 

President  Kennedy  had  made  a  strong 
plea  to  the  industry  not  to  start  an- 
other inflationai-y  spiral  by  boosting 
prices  on  the  pretext  of  the  slightly 
higher  costs  to  be  generated  by  the  new 
agreement. 

President  Kennedy's  indignation  and 
that  of  the  American  public,  therefore, 
are  fully  justified,  and  the  Congress 
should  consider  carefully  what  possible 
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acUon  Is  open  to  It  to  nullify  the  steel  In- 
dustry's move.  Price  controls  certainly 
would  not  be  an  attractive  solution,  but 
I  believe  this  great  Industry  well  might 
consider  that  continued  unjustified  in- 
flationary pressures  of  this  sort  could 
lead  the  industry  into  that  undemocratic 
trap 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  signal 
for  a  round  of  price  increases  has  now 
been  called  by  United  States  Steel.  Beth- 
lehem, and  Jones  ii  Laughlin  I  hope 
that  these  sunshine  patriots  get  .sun- 
burned and  tanned  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  by  the  Steelworkers  Union,  and 
by  the  general  public  The  Steelworkers 
Union  is  now  well  within  its  rmht.s  to  try 
to  cancel  the  recently  approved  contract 
on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  the  induce- 
ment to  the  contract  which  was  premi.sed 
on  noninflationary  considerations 

Roger  Blough,  Ben  Morrell,  and  all  the 
rest  can  now  tell  the  widows  of  America 
how  they  contributed  to  the  dwindling 
of  their  savings  accounts.  They  are 
completely  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  inflationary  spiral  they 
have  now  set  in  motion 

This  type  of  proflteennt;  i.s  un-Ameri- 
can. The  greed  manifested  by  these 
price  increases  places  in  peril  the  very 
security  of  our  country 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  Mr 
Speaker,  m  view  of  the  remark.s  made 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  ask,  How  far  has  our  country 
gone  down  the  road  toward  .socialism^ 
We  are  supposed  to  be  livintj  under  a  free 
economy  and  a  capitalistic  system  which 
has  made  the  United  States  the  most 
powerful  Nation  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen 

Today,  my  colleagues  acrcss  the  ai.sU- 
challenged  the  right  of  the  steel  industry 
to  raise  the  price  of  its  products  Under 
a  capitalistic  system,  this  has  always 
been  their  prerogative  The  remarks 
made  this  afternoon  demonstrate  how 
socialistic  this  country  has  become,  when 
threats  are  made  against  steel  companies 
who  feel  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  steel  IS  justified  under  present  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
made  serious  charges  that  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  might  be  in- 
volved and  has  called  for  an  immediate 
investigation.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  to 
your  attention  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  is  a  one-way 
street  and  has  been  applied  only  to  m- 
dustry  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H  R 
9271.  which  would  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  and  related  laws  to  make 
these  acts  applicable  also  to  the  labor 
unions.  A  monopoly  exists  in  the  f\eld  of 
labor  and  it  should  be  specifically  broken 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  the.se  laws 
prohibit  monopolies  in  industry  I  de- 
fend the  right  of  the  steel  companies  and 
any  other  industry  to  set  their  own 
prices  without  interference  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  our  capi- 
talistic system,  this  Is  one  of  the  free- 
doms which  they  should  and  do  enjoy 
in  the.se  United  States 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  United  States  .steel 
Corp.  yesterday,  swiftly  followed  by  some 
other  -Steel  companies  today,  that  steel 
prices  are   to  be  increased  by  $6  a  ton 


is  surprising  in  view  of  the  moderate 
labor  settlement  recently  concluded  by 
the  steel  industry.  Moreover,  such  a 
substantia,  price  rise  Is  deeply  disturb- 
ing in  view  of  Its  Inevitable  Impact  on 
our  domestic  economy  at  home  and  our 
balance  of  payments  abroad 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  in- 
crease car  be  justified,  and  I  await  with 
interest  tiie  explanations  to  be  given  by 
repre.sentatives  of  the  steel  industr>'  at 
the  hearinus  to  he  conducted  by  the 
uentlemai;  from  New  York.  Chairman 
Cei.ler.  of  the  House  Antitru.st  Sub- 
committe<\ 

I  am  e.specially  curious  about  the 
statement  yesterday  by  Presidrnt  Mar- 
tin, of  B-'lhlehem  Steel,  at  its  aiuuial 
stockholders  meeting; 

There  s^M^uldn■t  be  any  price  rise  •  •  •  we 
sh'.uld  be  trying  to  reduce  the  price  of  steel 
If  rtt  .11  possible 

It  is  all  the  more  startling  therefore 
that  today  Bethlehem  announced  a  sub- 
stantial price  increase.  I  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  what  caused  Bethle- 
hem s  president  to  change  hi.s  mind  .so 
radically  m  24  hours 

I  am  a;.s<i  troubled  by  the  fact  that  thf 
big  steel  companies  seem  once  again  to 
be  playir.K  follow  the  leader  in  announc- 
ing pric'^  increases  The  practice  or 
price  paralleli.sm  in  the  highly  concen- 
trated steel  industry  raises  questions  as 
to  the  lei.-ality  of  their  conduct  under  the 
existing  antitrust  laws  If  pre.senl  laws 
prove  II  adequate,  new  antitrust  le^iis- 
lation  may  be  needed  to  assure  price 
comi)et:tion  in  this  most  basic  industry 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
surf  that  this  Hou.se  join.s  with  President 
Kennedy  in  his  rxpre.ssed  agitation  over 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  At 
his  new.',  conference  an  hour  ago.  he  ex- 
pres.sed  ^n  no  uncertain  tone  and  phrase 
his  alarm  at  the  actmn  taken  by  United 
States  Steel  yesterday  and  followed  rap- 
idly today  by  similar  increases  by  Fieth- 
lehem.  Republic,  and  Jones  L  Laugh- 
lin  the  major  producers  of  steel  m  the 
Nation 

Mr  Speaker  I  quote  from  the  Presi- 
dents remarks  as  they  appear  in  the 
Washington  Eveinng  Star  s  news  story 

President  Kennedy  ttxl.iv  s.nd  the  steel 
c.  .mpaiiie-i  were  nuUty  of  iiu  irresixmslble 
unjustifiable  defiance  nf  the  public  Inter- 
e.st  ■  In  Increa-sing  .steel  prices 

In  an  :t:nT>s'  unprecedented  t^mRue  la.<ih- 
\ng  Mr  Kennetly  told  his  press  conference 
that  a  tiriv  handful  of  steel  company  exe<-- 
utives  ■  di.splayed  'utter  contempt"  for  the 
Nations  welfare  He  said  their  pursuit  of 
piiwer  and  profit*'  exceeded  their  concern 
f  .r  America's  well-being 

He  said  the  $fi-a-ton  increase  In  steel 
prices  announced  last  night  by  United  States 
.sreel  and  followed  tfxlay  by  other  companies 
would  leiid  to  price  increases  throughout  the 
.American   economy 

It  would  he  w.irned  seriously  hamper" 
Ciovernment  etTort,s  to  prevent  a  new  round 
of  inflation 

And  it  would  also  he  sjild,  add  tl  billion 
a  year  to  the  coat  of  the  Nation's  defense 

NOTES    S.\(  Rirll   ES 

nie  President  was  plainly  anKered  by  the 
steel  companies'  action  In  what  he  terme<l 
a  time  of  national  crisis  He  cuiurasted 
their  action  with  the  sacrifices  being  made 
by  reser.l.st.s  called  back  to  duty  and  the 
.American  servicemen  who  have  lost  their 
lues  in  the  Jungle  fighting  in  Vietnam 


Mr  Kennedy  Mid  tht  prir*  boost  would 
*dd  to  the  problema  of  American  indvisiry  in 
competing  lor  foreign  markeu  Thl«,  In 
turn,  he  said,  would  adversely  nfTect  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  endanger  the  US  gold 
stockpiles 

It  w^ould  al.so  set  a  bad  example  for  other 
industries,  he  declared 

The  President  said  there  was  no  Justifi- 
cation '  In  the  economics  of  the  industry  for 
the   price   increase 

EXPECTS     L.^BOR     DROP 

I.a.s'  week's  2-year  labor  agreement  was 
noninfi.itlonary.  he  said  The  productivity 
rise  in  the  industry  has  been  so  great  that 
lilx.r  cosUs  p>er  ton  of  steel  can  actually 
tw  expected  to  decline  in  the  next  12  months 

Ho  quoted  experts  in  the  Bureavi  of  Labor 
.St  iti.stics  ius  saying  today  that  per-unit  costs 
III  the  steel  plant.s  was  nn  higher  In  1<»61 
thiin  they  were  in  1958 

Cash  dividends  to  st< K-kholders  of  the  steel 
companies  Mr  Kennedy  said,  have  run  over 
»60<J  million  a  year  for  the  past  5  years. 
E.stlmates  of  first  quarter  earnings  this  year, 
he   said,   are   among    the   highest    in    hUtors 

.Ml  this  he  concluded,  indicated  that  steel 
companies  should  hiive  been  able  to  hold  the 
price  line  For  them  to  do  otherwl.se.  he 
s.iid  18  In  "ruthless  disregard  of  their  public 
responsibilities    ' 


loes 
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PROBES     t'NnERWAT 

le    President    said    both    the    Justice    De- 


partment and  the  Federal  Trade  CommlRsion 
were  l<K)klng  into  llie  matter  He  enco\ir- 
aged  congre.s.sional  conunittees  to  see  what 
they  covild  learn  ab^iut  "how  these  price 
decisions  are  so  quickly  made"  and  whether 
legi.slatlon  is  needed  to  protect  the  public 
interest  m  these  matters 

Mr  Speaker,  this  public-be-damned 
attitude  ouuht  not  to  go  unchallenged  by 
our  Government  It  will  not  It  is 
heartening  to  .see  that  both  Hou.ses  of 
the  Congress  have  moved  quickly  to  look 
into  this  cra-ss  action  by  Big  Steel  All 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  applaud 
the  announced  promi.se  of  Congressman 
Cei  I  ER  s  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  to 
hold  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  find  out  who,  why,  and  what 
prompttHl  the  ill-advi.sed  action  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp  The  American 
public  IS  entitled  to  know  the  answers 
The  people  should  be  assured  that  the 
steel  entity  is  not  bigger  than  the  U  S 
Government  it.self 

Mr  ZABU>CKI  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  IS  shocked  by  the  Irresponsible 
iu-lions  of  the  steel  industry. 

At  a  time  when  all  efforts  are  beintj 
directed  toward  countering  the  infla- 
tionary trends  in  our  society,  the  steel 
gianus  have  announced  a  price  increase 
of  $6  a  ton  Their  action  can  only  put 
another  price  spiral  into  orbit 

It  IS  common  knowledge  that  an  in- 
crease in  steel  prices  means  an  increa.se 
in  prices  all  through  the  economy 
Farm  machinery,  appliances,  automo- 
biio.s — these  are  just  a  few  items  which 
will  be  priced  higher  tomorrow,  because 
of  the  steel  increase  today. 

This  action  comes  only  hours  after  the 
steel  industry  had  concluded  negotia- 
tions with  the  steelworkers  in  which  the 
industry  conceded  that  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  steel  would  be  inflationary.  This  fact 
undeniably  played  a  part  in  the  contract 
which  was  signed  The  country  hailed 
It  as  noninflationary  Now,  only  a  short 
time  later,  the  companies  have  an- 
nounced their  increases.  This,  to  my 
mind,     is     acting     irresponsibly      They 


have  not  kept  faith  with  th«  Amertoan 
people. 

The  Kennedy  administration  worked 
hard  to  insure  that  a  steel  wage  settle- 
ment would  not  be  inflationary  and 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.  In  one  stroke  its  t>est  efforts 
have  been  negated.  The  Increase  Is  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's hof>es  to  presi'rve  stable  prices  at 
home  in  a  time  of  crisis  abroad. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  this  day's 
events.  But  it  Is  one  thing  to  complain 
and  another  to  take  action.  What  action 
is  possible  In  this  Situation?  The  only 
truly  effective  solution,  if  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  steel  industry  persist  in  their 
selfish  ways,  is  contBols. 

No  one  wants  to  see  controls  put  on 
American  business.  But  when  Big  Steel 
and  other  elements!  of  big  business  act 
irresponsibly,  and  disregard  the  better 
method,  voluntary  self-restraint,  they 
are  risking  controls.     They  invite  them. 

More  immediately,  I  urge  that  this 
move  by  the  steel  Industry  and  the  rea- 
.sons  behind  It  be  Investigated  and  stud- 
ied thoroughly  by  the  Executive  and  by 
the  Congress.  Moreover,  as  I  have  done 
in  the  past.  I  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Consumers'  Interests  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  inflation. 

While  it  Is  the  overall  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Crovernmenl  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  consumer,  the  discharge 
of  this  responsibility  would  he  facilitated 
by  the  creation  of  the  type  of  committee 

I  have  proposed.  We  must  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  the  consimiers — the 
American  people — against  the  blight 
wrought  by  inflatl'jn, 

Mr.  SANTANOEIjO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  been  shocked  by  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  that  It  was  raising  the  price  of 
steel  by  $6  a  ton  effective  immediately. 
Congress  has  been  deeply  stirred  and,  un- 
like the  administration  in  1958,  this 
administration  wl.l  take  action.  The 
action  by  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
demonstrates  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people,  the 
consumer,  and  the  businessman.  It  is 
an  act  of  deceptlofi  upon  the  Steelwork- 
ers Union  which  only  a  few  days  ago 
netiotiated  a  wage  contract  without  any 
cash  wage  lncreas<;  so  as  to  prevent  an 
inflationary  spiral.  This  action  by 
United  States  Stejl  Corp.  seems  to  be 
an  attempt  to  discredit  and  embar- 
rass President  John  Kennedy  and  the 
administration. 

I  predict  that  tie  other  10  big  steel 
companies  will  foUaw  the  lead  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  This  price  rise  by 
United  States  Steel  Is  unnecessary,  un- 
economic, and  unwise.  The  price  in- 
crease Is  unnecessary  because  the 
amount  of  steel  soid  has  not  diminished 
but  has  been  Increasing.  Great  demand 
exists  In  the  domejtlc  and  foreign  mar- 
kets for  steel  and  steel  products  and  new 
markets  have  been  opening  up  for  the 
.sale  of  steel  products.  A  price  increase 
is  uneconomic  because  competition  from 
German.  Japane8<3,  smd  foreign  mills 
may  be  in  a  position  to  undersell  the  Big 

II  steel  companit'S.    The  best  way  to 


meet  oompetlUon  la  not  to  ralae  prices 
but  to  lower  prtoes.  The  price  rlM  la  un- 
wise because  It  Jeopardises  our  position 
In  our  relation  with  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  and  threatens  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  dollar. 

What  does  a  price  rise  in  steel  products 
mean  to  our  country?  It  means  that 
appliances  which  every  family  buys,  the 
stoves,  refrigerators,  TV,  radios,  the 
washing  machines,  the  irons,  the  auto- 
mobiles, the  toys,  will  cost  more  and  the 
dollar  will  purchase  less.  Our  building 
construction,  our  commercial  building, 
our  schools  with  their  equipment  will 
cost  much  more,  and  our  rents  and 
school  costs  must  Increase.  Farm  equip- 
ment, tractors,  and  trucks  will  increase 
and  farm  products,  our  food  supply, 
which  machinery  helps  produce,  will  rise. 
The  increased  cost  of  food  will  hit  every 
worker,  every  family,  every  home,  and 
the  dollar  will  purchase  less.  The  cost 
of  living  will  increase  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  people  and  economy. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  has  ren- 
dered a  great  disservice.  It  has  failed  to 
hold  the  line ;  and  the  oflBcers  have  acted 
Irresponsibly.  The  American  people  do 
not  want  price  controls  but  if  the  11  steel 
companies  follow  the  leader  we  may  have 
to  declare  a  national  emergency  to  fix 
the  price  of  steel.  In  the  meantime  I 
urge  the  Attorney  General  to  Investigate 
to  determine  whether  a  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  antitrust  laws  has  been  en- 
tered into  the  legislative  committees,  and 
those  committees  having  jurisdiction 
should  immediately  inquire  into  the  im- 
pact of  the  price  rise  and  make  appro- 
priate recommendations. 

Billions  are  being  spent  for  planes  and 
defense  missiles.  We  must  purchase 
them  because  our  Nation's  survival  is  at 
stake.  This  price  increase  will  add 
another  billion  dollars  to  our  defense 
expenditures. 

America,  arise  and  protest  this  blow  to 
our  economic  solvency  and  to  our 
security. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
price  rise  announced  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  is  a  cold  and  deliberate 
affront  to  the  entire  Nation.  And  now, 
to  turn  insult  into  defiance,  the  remain- 
ing steel  producers  are  submissively  fall- 
ing into  line  with  price  increases.  This, 
of  course,  follows  a  respectable  mterval 
of  a  day  or  so  in  which  the  companies 
piously  announced  that  they  are  study- 
ing the  United  States  Steel  boost. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  rebuke  can  be 
termed  anything  but  irresponsible,  un- 
less, of  course,  we  agree  that  it  is  also 
illogical. 

It  is  irresponsible  because  a  clique  of 
powerful  men  in  the  industry  has  chosen 
to  ignore  the  Interest  of  the  American 
consiuner  and  the  national  Interest  as 
well.  It  is  illogical  because,  if  we  are  to 
believe  them,  they  are  frustrating  their 
own  attempts  to  remain  competitive. 

The  industry  has  argued  that  the  cost 
of  labor  and  foreign  steel  have  created  a 
price  squeeze  from  which  they  cannot 
wrench  loose.  First,  we  know  that  the 
prospects  of  foreign  competition  have  not 
lessened,  and  indeed  are  greater. 

Second,  since  1958,  when  steel  prices 
were  last  increased,  employment  costs  of 
steel  have  not  increased.    Furthermore, 


the  recent  settlement  in  the  Industry  has 
been  viewed  by  virtually  all  experts  as 
nonmflationary. 

How,  then,  does  the  industry  Justify  its 
declaraticm  that  it  will  stmunarlly  boost 
the  price  of  steel  and  the  public  be 
damned? 

The  steel  producers  insist  that  they 
want  to  compete.  I  would  ask  whether 
a  monolithic  price  increase  throughout 
the  industry  represents  competitive  pric- 
ing? 

These  are  questions  the  steel  industry 
must  be  prepared  to  answer.  Americans 
have  a  right  to  an  explanation  when  the 
influence  of  one  industry  reaches  into 
almost  every  facet  of  their  lives. 

They  have  a  right  to  an  explanation 
when  the  security  of  this  Nation  depends 
on  our  ability  to  compete  abroad,  not 
only  in  raw  steel  but  in  all  other  markets 
affected  by  steel. 

I  would  caution  the  steel  industry 
against  the  mere  exercise  of  power,  for 
the  public  Interest  and  the  national  se- 
curity are  at  stake.  TTie  Nation  will  de- 
mand an  explanation  for  the  threat 
posed  by  the  steel  industry's  defiance. 


EASTER   RECESS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  proceed  for  1  minute  in  order  to 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
plans.  If  any,  which  he  can  announce 
now  as  to  the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlemsui  will  yield 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  House  that  we  plan,  following  close 
of  business  on  Thursday  next,  April  19, 
to  give  the  Members  of  the  House  a  re- 
cess until  the  following  Monday  week, 
April  30. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Could  I  inquire  fur- 
ther as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  expected 
that  that  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
resolution  to  the  other  body? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  decision  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  might  be  done  has  not 
been  made.  But  we  will  assure  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  expect 
that  they  may  have  a  10-day  recess  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


PROPOSED  AMENDENT  OP  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT  OF   1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  the  House  will 
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consider  H.R.  115».  •  measure  designed  to 
•mend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  I9M 
by  elimination  of  the  ft-percent  differ- 
ential anriled  to  certain  bids  of  Paciflc 
coast  shipbuilders  on  ships  to  be  con- 
s^ucted  under  the  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  replacement  program. 

Passage  of  this  measure  without  ap- 
propriate amendment  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  west  coast  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, would  largely  defeat  the  Intent  of 
the  parent  act,  and  would  alter  danger- 
ously our  defense  posture  and  our  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  attack. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  R«coiu>  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Bytngton.  of 
Seattle,  president  of  the  Western  Ship- 
builders Association,  and  collateral  data 
from  that  association  and  from  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  which  clearly  sub- 
stantiate the  need  for  the  continuation 
of  a  differential  to  Pacific  coast  ship- 
yards: 

Armu.  6    1962 
The    Honorabl*    Dot*    Uacnuson. 
Haufr  of  Rrpreaentatii-ei. 
Wa.thtngton.  DC. 

Dbar  M*.  UAfixusoN.  Alter  an  express 
aureement  by  western  Interests  and  what 
wa«  asaumwl  to  b«  tacit  agreement  by  the 
Ea«t — to  abide  \rj  the  reaulu  of  a  Uaritmve 
Adniinlsuatlon  audit,  aiul  let  lu  nnduigs 
resolve  a  3-year  controversy  civer  the  6- per- 
cent shlpbulldUig  difTereutlHl — eastern  tn- 
teresta.  Intent  on  full  repeal,  have  now  1^5- 
nor«d  Maritime '■  findings  and  ivicceeded 
yeaterday  In  persuading  the  Kulea  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  H.R.  1159 — a  full  repe.il 
bill  -which  Rules  had  held  up  lai.i  year 
awaiting  this  very  audit. 

tender  the  Law,  the  dlJlTerentlivl  stands  at 
8  percent  A  7-month  Maritime  audit.  Just 
released  on  March  21.  1962.  says  the  actual 
differential  should  be  4  2  percent  or  "abortt 
4  percent."  Weetem  House  Members,  ship- 
builders, and  practically  the  entire  preee  on 
the  west  ecmst,  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
West  should  and  would  abide  by  what 
MARAD  said.  While  no  such  public  com- 
mitments were  made  by  the  East,  there  was 
full  East-West  cooperation  with  maritime  In 
the  8tu<fy.  and  no  effort  was  made  to  report 
the  bill  out  of  rules  until  after  the  audit 
waa  reteaeed. 

Western  shipbuilding;  which  h^a  lived  on 
the  crumbe  of  the  shipbuilding  pro-am  •  17 
out  of  78  ahlpei  la  stunned.  The  express 
purposes  ot  MARAD's  study  was  to  determine 
where  the  differential  should  be  pegged 
Without  the  differential  in  the  Uw.  the 
West  would  have  had  only  12  ships,  instead 
of  17      The  Cast  has  built  61 

In  the  name  of  fairness,  we  ask  y>>u  as  a 
House  Member  to  look  over  the  enclosed 
facts  on  HR  1159.  and  vote  for  a  floor 
amendment  to  change  It  from  outright  re- 
peal to  4  2  percent 

Respectfully  yours. 

J    A    Btiwctow, 

President 

Facts    Aaotrr    rta    S-Pescent    SKipstjUDiNo 
Dirr  EaETTTT.*  l 
HOW  TH«  mrruiaffiiAL  wokks 
Under    the    fl-percent     differential    Paciflc 
coast  shipbuilders  may  be  awarded  contracts 
to  build   merchant  shtpe  rubeldla»d   by    t'^e 
Federal   Oov«mment   as   long   as    the   Paciflc 
coast  bid  la  not  more  than  0  percent  hlg^her 
than  the  lowest  eastern  bid     The  dllfercntlal 
applies    only    to   certain    limited    ship    con- 
struction   dcfln«d   In    the   Merchant    Marine 
Act  of  1930. 


WHT   TWr  Dtrvi 

of    the    goals    of 


[imAL  Eziars 
One  of  the  goals  of  national  marttlme 
policy  la  the  diapcraai  of  shipbuilding  factl- 
llica  on  aU  coacta  as  a  vital  aid  to  natlurutl 
security  Itk  1B36  It  waa  found  by  investlga- 
tl  in  that  s.llpbulldlng  costs  were  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  higher  on  the  Pacific  coast 
than  m  eas'.em  yards  The  differential  Wius 
and  is  now  due  to  the  higher  cost  if  labor 
and  materials  on  the  Pacific  coast  Congreaa 
rec«>i?niaed  ::hl.5  fact  In  pacing  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1938  which  has  served  the 
United  Stales  well  i>w  25  years  as  an  insUu- 
meut  of  lUiUoiial   policy. 

LKSAL  BAsia  or  THB  otrrcKurriAi. 
The  differential  la  provided  for  in  section 
502i'Jp  uf  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
which  llmlU  lU  application  to  Maritime 
Admlnlatrailon  financed  ciinstruction  of 
merchant  fh\^»  which  ill  will  be  used  en 
essential  f(  rel^'n  trade  routes  de«lgnated  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  i3)  will  serve 
Paciflc  coa*t  ports  (3)  will  be  operated  by  a 
steamship  -Ine  headquartered  on  the  Paciflc 
coast 

WHO  aENcrrTS  fnou  the  DirrcaEprriAi.' 
The  primary  beneficiary  of  the  construc- 
tlim  dlffert'ntlal  la  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
The  purpoiw  of  the  differential  la  to  strength- 
en naUonal  defense  by  maint^ulng  a  strong 
Paciflc  const  sijlpbuUdlng  indusUy  Other- 
wise the  f.icts  of  economic  life  would  cause 
the  Puclftc  coast  yards  to  wither  away  and 
•  killed  pennnnel  wr>uld  scatter  to  other  are.ia 
In  time  of  natlon.il  emerifency  the  Pa<irtc 
r  Hist  would  not  have  a  readiness  to  fmlld 
ships  as  1',  does  now  The  ready  shipyards 
wnuld   be  concentrated  In  the   East. 

tjiuce  1,'58.  the  6-percent  ditrerenli*!  has 
resulted  11.  contracts  for  building  tlve  vessels 
on  the  P.i.cirlc  coast,  two  lu  Siiu  Fr:in<-Jilcii 
fur  Pacific  Far  East  Lines  totaling  atxut  t'itJ 
million  ar.rt  three  In  I.os  .^nijelrs  f"r  .^merl- 
can  Mall  lines  totaling  ab<iut  »30  million 
or  til!)  J  )0  million,  some  $23  mlUlon  was 
direct  shipbuilders'  wages  In  San  Franclsr.i 
and  Uie  Angeles  Another  WT  mli:i«.>n  went 
l^>  material  purchases  In  the  EUst  and  on  the 
Paciric  C0.1SI  and  to  local  wages  In  related 
md.iatrle.s 

WH        THF    '  'Pi''  isiri'    N     m 

In  recent  seaalons  of  Congress  there  h.ive 
been  several  attempts  to  repeal  ttxe  difTeren- 
n.il  b"fh  on  the  fl'^ir  f"f  C'lncri'ss  and  in 
ronunltte<-  Tht-.se  attempts  originate  with 
Congressmen  rppresetitlng  shtphrtildinjf  arras 
on  the  .\tlar'lc  and  ifiilf  coa.^t.s  Up  'o  now 
theee  eastern  .nterests  have  been  unsuccesa- 
fiil  On  J  inuary  3  of  thi.s  ye  u-.  however 
Representative  Oaskatt  latroduied  HR 
llo9  designed  to  completely  eliminate  the 
6-peT  'eul  dltleren'ia; 

THE     MARAD    STT'OT 

For  the  past  several  months  the  industry 
has  be*>n  awaltlnt;  the  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 

t.  'n  .ludii  study  on  the  actual  Paciflc  coast 
di.*TereiiU.ii.  Tliis  was  requested  by  .Senat.ir 
MAL.NU30.S.  chairman.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  after  the  House  Rules  Committee 
ifiat  Aner^iat.  pigeonholed  the  Hotine  repeal 
1).::  HR  115Ji  pendlnt?  '-oniiiU'tlon  of  an 
unbiased  Government  audit  report 

The  report  was  issued  on  March  21.  1902 
and  says  that  the  actual  cost  dlTerential  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  ouasis  should  be 
4  2  percent^  ur  about  4  percent  Although 
both  eastern  and  western  Interests  had  pub- 
licly and  tacitly  agreed  to  abide  by  the  results 
of  the  study  eastern  Interests  Intent  up<in 
repeal  of  the  entire  8  percent  abruptly 
brought  HR  1159  nut  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee -"n  April  5  1962.  Intent  upon  oin- 
pletely  Ignoring  the  long  awaited  Maritime 
audit 

Mr  Speakx'r,  I  .shouki  like  to  call  to  the 
attenUOA  of  the  Members  the  conclu&ion.s 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  tlie  Manume 


Administration   of    the   Departznent   of 

Commtrce.  as  rt'porlod  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  D.S.  Senate,  under  dale 
of  March  21.  1»62 

CQwcLVsiosta 

1  The  cost  of  shipbuilding  on  the  west 
coast  exceeds  that  of  tiie  east  coast  by  about 
4  percent. 

2.  The  coat  of  ahiptouildlng  on  tha  gulX 
coast  la  less  than  that  un  the  east  ooaat  by 
ah'  u'.    1   percent 

:<  The  cost  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Great 
Lakes  Is  less  than  that  on  the  eaet  roast  by 
about  2  percent. 


ONE-SIDED  U.N.  CENSURE 

Mr  TOLL.     Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 

mou.s  con.sfiu  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentlenuui  from 
Penn-sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
reaction  to  the  passage  of  the  U.N.  res- 
olution m  connecuon  with  the  Syria- 
Israel  matter  was  imf  avorable  to  the  res- 
olution approval.  The  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Democratic  congresalon&l 
delegation,  U  S  Repreaentative.s  WiiLiAji 
A.  Barrett.  Jamxs  A.  Byknb.  Kathiyn 
Granmian.  R<5BrHT  N.  C.  Nix.  William  J 
CiHEiN.  JR  .  and  HXKM*.N  loLi.  sent  tele- 
grams to  tiie  White  House  prior  to  the 
pre.st'iitaiion  of  the  resolution  by  thf 
U..S.  deletiation  in  the  United  Natiorus 
St>cunty  Council.  The  telegram.s  asked 
for  tile  withdrawal  of  the  proposed 
ctnsure  resolution.  The  message  wa.s 
acknowledged  by  the  White  House  and 
our  views  were  communicated  to  the 
State  Department  and  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
yation  at  the  United  Nations.  The  spe- 
cial as&i.stant  to  the  President  staled: 

The  long-range  objective  of  the  United 
St.ites  Is  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East 
Where    this   Ls    Jeopardized    we   shall  seek,   to 

eliminate  causes    if  friction 

The  resolution  was  presented  to  the 
Security  Council  and  passed  despite  our 
prote.sts.  The  edltonals  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  and  Uie  New  York  Times 
of  .-Vpnl  11  show  the  unfavorable  public 
reaction  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
I  read  the  Inquirer  editorl&l  which 
calls  the  pa.ssa^e  of  the  resolutk^n  a 
One-Sided  U.N    Censure'  . 

0.vK-.Sir»i3>  U  N    Cei«si^k« 

Ihe  United  Nations  Security  Council  Is 
ruit  supporting  the  cause  of  peace  along  the 
Israeli  borders  by  Its  one-sided  reaolution 
censuring  Israel,  while  leaving  Syria  unre- 
buke<l  f or  the  reoent  .'>hootlng»  00  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  shores. 

In  abst.ilning  from  a  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion, which  found  the  L'nlted  States  and 
Britain  on  the  same  side  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  French 
Ambasaador  Arman  Berard  challenged  it  as 
neither  "Impartial  nor  objective."  eurely  a 
fair  appraisal.  As  the  VH.  bad  failed  to 
estahiiah  who  triggered  the  azchaugc  uf 
shots  li  could  at  least  have  had  t>oth  sides 
sharing  the  bl.-une 

The  cease -Are  should  be  honored  equally 
by  the  Taraella  and  the  Arabs.  IT  a  clash  is 
set  off  by  one  side  It  doea  not  mman  right  to 
blame  only  the  other  aide  for  rvtallatlnf . 

In  realBnnlng  the  1966  f— olutlon  that 
condcmnad  reprkaiU  rai<te  by  larad.  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  kgnoru^i  the  reason  fur  the 
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reprisals,  or  the  party  that  set  them  ofl  by 
initiating  the  attack.  Ite  beavyhanded  par- 
tiality could  give  the  Arabs  the  Impression 
that  they  can  vlolat*  the  cease-fire  with 
Impunity. 

The  United  Nations  has  again  mLased  the 
point  in  dealing  with  the  continuing  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  It  deplores  hostile  ex- 
changes between  the  two  sides. 

But  It  still  shirks  the  central  Issue  of 
peacemaking.  It  seen-.s  satisfied  to  keep  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis  at  arms-length,  hope- 
ful that  they  won't  shoot  at  each  other  too 
often  But  It  does  nothing  to  promote  a 
peacefvil  settlement. 

Instead  of  trying  to  "keep  the  peace" 
where  there  actually  lii  no  peace  to  keep,  the 
U  N  should  be  pushl.ig  for  concrete  nego- 
tiations between  Arata  and  Israelis — some- 
thing that  Israel  has  iionslstently  favored. 

I  al.so  read  the  editorial  of  the  Times 
which  refers  to  the  resolution  as  "Elvad- 
ma  the  Arab-Israel  Issue": 

Evading  the   Aiab-Iskac.   Isatrx 

In  one  of  those  actions  that  feed  criticism 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Security  Council 
has  meted  out  something  less  than  even- 
handed  Justice  In  the  Syrian -Israeli  dispute. 

The  Council  was  rlijht  and  bound  by  the 
precedent  of  Its  1966  resolution  to  condemn 
Israel  8  latest  escalatlcn  of  a  border  Incident 
into  a  major  mlUtar;'  action  as  a  flagrant 
Moirttlon  of  the  arnlstlce  agreement.  It 
was  equally  right  In  calling  on  l>oth  Syria 
and  Israel  to  complf  with  the  armistice 
ftRreement  and  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
in  moving  to  Btrength«m  the  true  supervisory 
machinery  and  in  retiuestlng  both  sides  to 
ciMipcrate  with  It  In  maintaining  peace. 

But  the  Council  fell  short  of  both  Im- 
pa.-^tiallty  and  Its  own  principles  In  two  re- 
spect* It  failed  to  condemn  Syria  for  pro- 
vocations which,  according  to  the  American 
delewrate.  Included  artillery  fire  that  raised 
the  Syrian  action  above  a  minor  Incident. 
Furthermore,  and  mere  Important,  It  failed 
e\en  to  take  cognlza.ice  of  the  basic  cavise 
of  these  recurrent  Incidents.  This  cause  Is 
the  lack  of  an  Arab-Israel  peace  settlement. 
The  absence  of  such  a  settlement  has  put 
Israel  under  a  blockade  and  constant  threats 
of  extermination  tht.t  explain,  If  they  do 
not  excuse.  Israel's  overaggresslve  reactions. 

The  Council's  resolution  can  only  encourage 
Syria  and  other  Aral  States  to  continue  to 
harass  Israel  and  to  frevent  Its  development 
through  Irrigation  projects  In  which  Israel's 
nel^'hbors  refuse  to  J  3ln,  even  for  their  own 
beneflt  It  Is  the  first  duty  of  the  United 
Nations  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  pwace.  Neither  Arab  belli- 
cosity nor  Israeli  reluctance  to  discuss  con- 
co.sRions  should  keep  the  U.N.  from  fulfilling 
this  task 

We  urge  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  encourage  and  push 
for  immediate  negotiations  between  the 
Arab  nations  and  Israel  in  order  to  es- 
tablish peace  in  that  area  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


THE  MOST  REVEREND  BISHOP 
JOSEPH   M.  GILMORE 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  western 
Montana  mourns  the  death  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Gllmore, 
who  was  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  Cath- 
olic flock  for  the  diocese  of  Helena  for 


the  last  26  years.  Bishop  Gllmore  died 
on  April  2,  in  San  Francisco,  from  an 
apparent  heart  attack  which  was  later 
diagnosed  as  asphyxiation  from  food 
lodged  in  his  throat.  He  was  stricken 
while  attending  a  dinner  which  honored 
the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  T.  McGucken 
on  the  event  of  his  enthronement  as 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco. 

Funeral  services  with  solemn  pontifi- 
cal Mass  of  requiem  in  St.  Helena's 
Cathedral  will  be  held  this  morning, 
April  11,  at  11  a.m.  The  Mass  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  Most  Reverend  Edward 
D.  Howard,  archbishop  of  Portland.  His 
Eminence  James  Francis  Cardinal  Mcln- 
tyre,  of  Los  Angeles,  will  represent  the 
Holy  Father  at  the  services. 

Bishop  Joseph  Michael  Gllmore  was  a 
boy  of  five  when  his  Irish  Immigrant 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Gllmore, 
moved  to  Anaconda,  Mont.  He  was  born 
on  March  23,  1893,  in  New  York  City 
and  was  baptized  in  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral. The  future  Bishop  Gllmore  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Anaconda, 
attended  St.  Peter's  grade  school,  at  the 
age  of  10  was  confirmed  by  the  Most 
Reverend  John  Brondel,  the  first  bishop 
of  Helena.  Bishop  Gllmore  received  his 
early  religious  training,  as  an  altar  boy, 
under  the  late  Reverend  John  P.  Pirnat, 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Anaconda. 
Father  Pirnat  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
his  yoimg  altar  boy  was  elevated  to  the 
head  of  the  Helena  diocese  when  he  was 
consecrated  in  1936. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Most  Reverend 
John  P.  Carroll,  second  bishop  of  Helena, 
he  entered  St.  Joseph's  College — former- 
ly Loras  College — Dubuque,  Iowa,  where 
he  finished  high  school  and  college  work 
and  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
summa  cum  laude  in  June  1911. 

The  late  Bishop  Carroll  sent  the  prom- 
ising young  student  to  the  University  of 
Propaganda  In  Rome  for  theological 
training.  He  received  his  doctorate  in 
sacred  theology  at  the  age  of  22  and  with 
a  special  dispensation  wsis  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  the  following  year 
when  23. 

He  returned  to  his  diocese  immediately 
at  Helena,  and  became  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  at  Mount  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege, now  Carroll  College.  He  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  St.  Teresa's  Parish  in 
Whitehall  in  1920,  and  in  1925  was 
transferred  to  St.  Helena's  Parish  at 
Meaderville.  just  outside  the  city  of 
Butte.  While  pastor  at  St.  Helena's 
Parish,  he  also  served  as  chaplain  at  the 
St.  James  Hospital  in  Butte. 

In  1927  Bishop  Gilmore  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  Helena  diocese  under 
Bishop  George  Finnegan,  and  continu- 
ing under  Bishop  Hayes.  He  was  elected 
fifth  bishop  of  Helena  to  succeed  the 
Most  Reverend  Ralph  L.  Hayes  when  the 
latter  became  rector  of  North  American 
College  in  Rome  and  who  is  now  bishop 
of  Davenport,  Iowa.  Bishop  Gilmore 
was  elevated  to  the  hierarchy  by  Arch- 
bishop Amleto  Cicognani,  then  apostolic 
delegate  to  the  United  States.  In  cere- 
monies in  St.  Helena  Cathedral  in 
Helena,  Mont.  He  was  the  first  Montana 
priest  to  become  a  bishop. 

High  regard  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  indicated  in  an  April  17.  1959.  cere- 


mony In  which  privileges  and  honors  of 
assistance  to  the  papal  throne  were  be- 
stowed on  Bishop  Gllmore  by  Pope  John 
xxin. 

The  largest  gathering  of  Catholic 
archbishops,  bishops  and  abbots  in  the 
history  of  the  Helena  diocese  attended 
a  Mass  marking  his  25th  anniversary  In 
February  of  last  year. 

Bishop  Gilmore  has  been  spiritual 
leader  of  his  vast  Montana  diocese  for 
the  past  26  years.  When  he  took  over 
as  head  of  the  Helena  diocese,  the  Cath- 
olic population  was  slightly  more  than 
41,000.  Today  that  faithful  number  has 
more  than  doubled. 

The  shock  over  the  death  of  Bishop 
Gilmore  was  comparable  to  conditions 
which  prevailed  on  February  19,  1936. 
when  he  took  over  the  reign  as  fifth 
bishop  of  Helena.  At  that  time,  the  dio- 
cese was  recovering  from  the  effect  of 
a  devastating  earthquake — a  fact  men- 
tioned by  Amleto  Cardinal  Cicognani, 
now  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  but  then 
apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States, 
who  officiated  at  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  Gilmore. 

The  words  spoken  by  Cardinal  Ci- 
cognani to  the  stunned  faithful  on  that 
February  day  were  recalled  by  some  in 
the  shocked  diocese  last  week : 

Temporal  misfortune  has  united  all  in  the 
strong  bond  of  charity,  and  this  bond  will 
become  even  stronger  with  the  advent  of 
your  new  bishop. 

His  first  task  as  an  administrator  was 
to  rebuild  the  cathedral  in  Helena,  the 
parochial  schools,  the  hospital,  and 
other  institutions  destroyed  and  dam- 
aged by  the  hundreds  of  earthquakes 
felt  in  the  Helena  area  in  1936.  In 
adversity  Bishop  Gilmore  met  the  chal- 
lenge calmly,  building  his  domain  both 
spiritually  and  physically.  His  fiock 
increased  and  his  clergy,  which  currently 
numbers  110,  is  composed  almost  80  per- 
cent of  native  sons.  These  young  men 
are  educated  at  Carroll  College,  whose 
enrollment  increased  from  approxi- 
mately 250  in  1936  to  more  than  700  in 
1962.  The  diocese  of  Helena  has  con- 
tinually Increased  in  the  number  of 
young  women  entering  the  religious  life 
during  the  past  decade  due  to  the  in- 
spiration of  Bishop  Gilmore  and  his 
devoted  clergy.  The  diocese  of  Helena 
saw  a  tremendous  Increase  in  churches, 
hospitals,  and  schools  imder  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  chief  shepherd.  Bishop 
Gilmore  had  just  completed  plans,  be- 
fore his  death,  to  ordain  the  largest 
class  of  young  priests  in  the  history  of 
the  diocese — nine  young  men. 

Bishop  Gilmore  enjoyed  the  unusual 
distinction  of  knowing  or  working  with 
all  of  his  predecessors.  He  first  served 
as  a  train  bearer,  as  an  altar  boy,  to 
Bishop  John  Brondel  in  the  dedication 
of  the  parish  school  early  in  his  life  in 
Anaconda.  It  was  often  said  that 
"Bishop  Gilmore  knew  each  and  every 
one  of  his  priests  as  individuals." 

I  have  been  told  here  in  Washington 
that  Bishop  Gilmore  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  and  episcopal  chairman  of 
its  immigration  department  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  played  a  key  role  in 
furthering  the  work  of  the  confraternity 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  his  diocesan 
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progrmm  was  adopted  by  many  larger 
metropoUtan  dioccacs  In  the  United 
States.     His  wise  counsel  at  Um  NCWC 

here  In  Washington  will  be  sorely  missed. 
according  to  the  church  directors. 

We  Mootanans  o(  all  faiths  offer  our 
sincere  condolences  to  all  of  the  pnests. 
sisters,  and  laity  of  the  diocese  of  Hele- 
na. I.  personally,  was  acqiuuntcd  with 
and  knew  the  beloved  Bishop  aUmore  as 
a  learned  religious  leader,  aggressive  yet 
not  brusque,  but  a  kindly  person  and  an 
effective  administrator.  I,  also,  offer  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  brother.  Tim- 
othy Qilmore.  of  Butte,  and  to  his  mecej. 
and  nephews 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcomjnittee 
No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  have  permission  to  sit  during 
general  debate  on  Tuesday  ai^d  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 
Mr.    BOOGS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Shxllcy  1  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks   at   this  point   in   the 

RSCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
have,  in  recent  days  and  weeks,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  problem  of 
medical  care  for  our  semor  cituens. 

I  understand  that  in  this  first  sen- 
tence. I  have  coouuitted  a  grave  tactical 
error.  I  am  told  by  supporters  of  the 
legislation  in  question — which,  as  you  all 
know,  is  H-R  4222,  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished and  forward-looking  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  King! — I  am  told 
by  supporters  of  this  bill  that  we  must 
never  use  the  term  "medical  care." 

No.  those  are  dangerous  words.  In- 
stead, we  must  use  the  term  "medical 
Insurance."  Or  better  yet,  perhaps,  hos- 
pital insiu-ance." 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  iiisur- 
ance  '  is  a  proper  and  accurate  de.scnp- 
tion  of  the  program  contemplated  by  the 
bill  in  question.  H-R  4222.  It  is  indeed 
a  rmtional  insurance  program — soundly 
conceived  and  brocuUy  based .  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  social  security  system  of 
which  it  would  be  a  part. 

Yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  objective  of 
this  program.  In  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  words,  is  better  medical  care  for  the 
aged  After  all.  just  paymg  the  bills  i.s 
one  way  to  improve  anyone's  medical 
care.  li  you  doubt  it.  Just  show  up  at  a 
hospital  without  having  tn  your  pocket 
either  an  ample  supply  of  cash  or  a  fully 
convertible  instirance  policy. 

Then  why  have  I  been  cautioned,  by 
those  who  feel  as  I  do  about  this  legisla- 
tion, to  tread  so  cautiously  along  a 
semantic  tightrope? 


If  a  bill  that  insures  against  heavy 
hospital  bills — or  nursing-home  bills — 
aiiifi  results  in  medical  care,  af  it  does, 
what  IS  wrong  with  sayuiK  so^ 

The  answer  does  no  credit  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people,  the 
perspicacity  of  the  Congress  or  the  in- 
lek;rity  of  the  spokesmen  for  organized 
medicine 

The  answer  is  simply  this  The  oi)- 
ponents  of  thi.s  program,  l^-d  by  the 
American  Medical  AssoclaUon.  describe 
it  as  a  long  .step  toward  3<x-ialued  medi- 
cine To  the  average  citizen — we  are 
told  -socialized  medicine  and  medical 
care  with  Government  participation 
mean  exactly  the  same  thin^  There- 
fui>'.  :f  \^c  talk  about  medical  care  In 
conn.clion  with  this  program,  we  are 
pleading  pullty  to  the  AMA  charges. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  say  this  i.s  non.'sen.'*e — 
irwultinx  nnnsense  Insultim:.  because 
It  a.ssumr.s  that  both  our  constituinU. 
and  we,  their  i  eprfsentativfs.  camiot 
identify  a  syllogism  when  w,i'  see  or 
hear  it  Insulting,  too.  because  it 
assumes  a  depth  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  .American  people  and  their 
representatives  which  mould  be  terrify- 
ing if  it  were  true 

Let  us  look  at  Uie  facts  »ithout 
biinkm>?. 

Let  us  look  at  this  program  lor  assist- 
ing in  the  medical  care — yes.  I  use  the 
words  again,  and  I  will  keep  on  u.sinK 
them — the  medical  care  of  our  older 
citi7.en.s 

What  does  It  do' 

It  pays  their  hospital  bills— except  for 
the  first  $10  a  day  during  the  first  9  days 
There  is  a  $90  gesture,  a  nood-faith 
token,  that  ought  to  satisfy  Uie  criucs. 
even  if  it  is  collected  from  an  85-year-old 
widow  suflermg  from  U^rminaJ  cancer 
It  provides  for  6  months  of  po.st- 
hospital  nur^ung  home  care.  Thii  biil 
does  not  .set  up  any  nur.sing  homes  or 
specify  which  ones  shall  be  u.sed.  again. 
It  just  pays  the  costs. 

It  pais  for  home  health  service.*;  - 
visUing  nurses  and  so  on— tliat  will  al- 
low a  convale.scent  patient,  or— let  us 
face  It — a  dying  one.  to  get  needed  treat- 
ment without  clutterli-ig  up  hospital 
space  that  could  be  better  used  for 
someone  el.se. 

And  finally,  it  piiys  for  outpatient 
services,  like  X-rays  and  laboratory- 
tests,  with  the  first  S20  plucked  from  the 
patient 

That  IS  a  .summaiy  of  H.R.  4222  Tliat 
is  tlie  outline  of  socialized  medicine  m 
America 

Add  It  all  up  and  what  do  you  have'' 
A  device  to  p*vy  the  bills — the  hospital 
bill,  the  nursing  home  bill,  the  visiting 
nuise  bill,  the  outpatient  bill 

There  is  not  a  word  m  all  this  about 
the  doctor's  bill — or  about  doctors  at  all 
Let  us  start  from  anottier  pomt. 
If  you  are  sick,  who  decides  whether 
you  nefd  hospital  care"* 
Your  doctor. 

Who  decides  which  hospital  you  will 
enter? 

Your  doctor — who  picks  one  where  he 
has  staff  privileges. 

Who  decides  how  long  you  stay  In  the 
hospital? 

Your  doctor,  of  course. 


There  is  net  a  word  In  thic  legisla- 
tion that  will  m  the  slightest  degree  af- 
fect the  answer  to  any  of  these  ques- 
tions TTie  patient  will  still  be  under 
tlu'  care  of  lus  own  doctor — and  will 
still  be  wlioUy  responsible  for  the  doc- 
tor s  bill.  The  doctor  will  still  decide 
whether,  where  and  for  how  long  the 
patient  will  be  hospitalized,  confined  to 
a  nurslnR  home  and  so  on 

This,  they  tell  us.  Is  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  deeply  disturbed  at 
the  kind  of  attai  ks  that  have  been  Ifv- 
eleU  at  this  legislaUon.  I  do  not  argue 
that  H  R  4222  is  a  perfect  document.  Im- 
mune from  con.'^tructtve  amendment,  and 
neither  a.s  the  record  ."^how?.  does  the 
gentlen.an  from  California. 

But  I  ask  m  all  candor  by  what  stand- 
ard does  this  propt:)sal  relate  to  aocial- 
i/<-d  medic iiu'? 

What  is  tliere.  in  this  simple  bill- 
pajuig  device,  tliat — as  one  AMA  adver- 
tisement put  It — "brings  the  Govern- 
ment into  every  consullatkm"  between 
doctor  and  pauent? 

I  do  not  see  where  the  consultation 
between  doctor  and  patient  is  affected  at 
all  The  only  thing  Involved  is  paying 
for  the  ho.spltal. 

Where  Uie  hospital  Is  concerned,  he 
iJiould  not  even  caxe. 

Let  us  go  to  some  experts  for  testi- 
mony that  .should  lay  the  Insubstantial 
^ho.st  of  socialized  medicine  to  rest 
First,  let  me  quote  a  Republican  Cabinet 
member  and  bu.siness  leader,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Under  Secretary  of  Uic 
Treasury,  Mai  ion  B.  Folsom.  I  am  sure 
my  coi leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  «u<ree  that  he  may  be  considered 
above  the  suspicion  of  advocating  soci- 
ftlt.«im.  creeping  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Fol- 
som has  said ; 

rUer«  does  not  Kt-rn  to  be  uiy  aouAd  baAls 
lot  dMcrlblug  a  piiui  fiiiajaced  Uiruugh 
social  securUy  as  socializeU  m«(Ucioa. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Ci-mTON  P.  Ant)ersow.  who  also 
heads  a  large  private  insurance  concern. 
says  of  the  socialized  medicine  charge: 

This  statement  U  as  farfetclMd  ■■  w«re 
slmlltf  rwioimdlng  slos»ns  that  tb«  AMA 
usetl  In  QghUiiit  •  •  •  disability  Insurance 
t>eneAts  lesisl.itlon  Soclallzad  medtdnc  in- 
V'jivt's  government  ownership  nnd  oontrol  of 
hiKspit.ils.  and  other  health  IiirllUles  In  the 
country  Under  sorlallred  medicine,  physl- 
clane  nurse*,  and  other  health  personnel  are 
employed  by  or  work  under  th«  oontrol  of 
the  K'overnroent.  The  health  Insorance 
prijgram.  on  the  other  hand,  would  only  be 
ii  program  like  Blue  Cross  tor  Inaurlng 
agam.st  certain  health  costs — tor  the  mtJSt 
p.irt,    hospital    coBts 

I  would  hke  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  la.st  quotation — this  one  from  Mr. 
Irwm  Saul,  national  secretary  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  Mr.  Saul  certainly 
should  recognize  socialism  when  he  sees 
It.  but  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
Ukst  year  he  said  as  follows: 

Or»;anlzatlon.s  behind  the  current  (bealth 
tn.siiranrei  legislation  ar*  not  ■ortaltata  and 
do  uol  advocate  socialized  nMdldne.  •  *  * 
But  the  AMA  Is  demagogic  and  Inaccurate 
when  It  de«crlbe8  President  Kennedy's  legls- 
latlTe  proposal  as  a  "vehicle  wttfe  Which  to 
bring  full-blown  •oclaJtxcd  mwUcln*  to  this 
country." 
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I  can  only  say  to  my  fellow  Members 
of  the  Congress,  with  a  Republican  Cabi- 
net member,  a  Democratic  Insurance 
man.  and  an  avow(.*d  Socialist  Insisting 
that  H.R.  4222  is  not  socialized  medicine, 
it  leaves  the  AMA  alone,  unsupported. 
and  certainly  a  dubious  expert  witness  on 
what  18  socialized  medicine. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
ju.'^t  a  word  about  where  the  money 
comes  from. 

This  program  Is  no  handout,  no  at- 
tack upon  the  public  purse.  What  It 
contemplates,  as  my  cautious  friends  so 
correctly  point  out.  is  social  insurance 
on  a  national  scale  against  the  cata- 
strophic illnesses  of  old  age.  For  rough- 
ly $1  a  month,  matehed  by  his  employer, 
a  wage  or  salary  earner  could  get  this 
ho.<;pltal.  nursing  home,  and  home  care 
insurance  m  exactly  tlie  same  way  he 
now  ^'ets  his  old-age  pension. 

Is  this  a  form  of  socialism?  Then  so 
IS  .social  security  itself.  This  I  Just  do 
not  believe. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  listen  to  the  people. 
Ix't  us  go  into  our  own  districts  and  ask 
honest  questions  I  am  sure  we  will  find. 
as  I  have  found,  that  the  people  have 
recognized  the  bugaboo  of  soclafized 
medicine  for  what  it  is — an  vmworthy 
effort  to  becloud  an  issue  of  genuine  im- 
portance to  every  American. 
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TRADE    ADJUSTMEarr    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Conncclicul? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  recognise  the  compelling 
necessity  of  expanding  America's  Inter- 
national trade.  The  President,  realizing 
the  Importance  of  foreign  trade,  has 
recommended  trade  legislation  to  the 
Congress  which  should  result  In  an  in- 
creased amount  of  exports  and  imports 
for  the  United  States.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned, however,  with  the  probable  in- 
jury to  some  of  our  industries  which  will 
t>e  caused  by  increased  Imports.  We 
must  concern  ourselves  with  the  many 
wage  earners  who  may  become  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  Increased  foreign 
competition  with  some  American  prod- 
ucts. 

Accordingly,  I  recently  wrote  the  Sec- 
,  reUry  of  Labor.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
'  asking  him  for  his  views  on  the  trade 
adjustment  provisions  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  legislation.  I  believe  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  reply  to  my  Inquiry 
IS  very  constructive  and  helpful.  I  in- 
clude herewith  my  correspondence  to- 
gether with  the  reply  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor: 

CoNGRKSs  or  THK  Uhited  Staixs, 

Ho  USX  OF  RiPRKSWrrATivKS, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  4.  1962. 
Hon,  Arthur  J,  Goldb«»c, 

Secretary    of    Labor,    Department    of    Labor, 
Washington,  D  C. 

TtTAK  Mk  Secketabt:  During  the  past  year. 
I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  CJommlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  that  haa  been  Investigating  the  Im- 
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pact  of  ezporta  and  imports  on  employment 
In  tha  United  States.  The  Inveatlgatlons  of 
the  committee  and  experience  In  my  own 
district  have  convinced  me  of  the  impor- 
tanoe  of  this  subject  In  regard  to  our  foreign 
trade  pioUcy.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
workers  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  because 
of  Imports  Is  a  amaU  percentage  of  the  total 
labor  force.  Furthermore.  I  believe  that 
higher  tariffs  or  tighter  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports generally  woiUd  neither  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  nor  in  the  longnin  interests 
of  the  workers  affected.  However.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  problems  which  face 
workers  affected  by  Imports  are  serious  and 
call  for  acUon  by  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
I  believe  that  trade  legislation  must  assure 
the  American  working  man  and  woman  ade- 
quate Job  opportunities.  During  any  transi- 
tion period,  we  must  make  certain  that  those 
dislocated  because  of  the  Impact  of  Im- 
ports will   be   assisted. 

WhUe  our  subcommittee  has  not  focused 
its  attention  on  the  employment  produced 
by  our  export  trade,  your  recent  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
pointed  out  the  mUlions  of  Jobs  that  we 
owe  to  exports  and  the  danger  those  Jobs 
would  be  placed  In  if  we  tried  to  shut  off 
all  competitive  Imports. 

Because  I  am  concerned  for  those  who  may 
lose  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  foreign  Imports 
and  because  general  Import  restrictions 
would  be  harmful  to  the  labor  force  as  a 
whole,  I  am  especially  Interested  In  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  for  workers  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  proposed  as  part  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  sending  me  your  thoughts  on 
this  problem  and  also  any  material  which 
discusses  the  program  proposed  and  which 
would  be  helpful  in  answering  inquiries  from 
my  constituents. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROBWIT  N,  GlAIMO, 

JCember  of  Congress. 


VJS.  Dtr/utTMENT  or  Labor, 

OtnCX  OF  THI  Sbchxtart, 
Washington.  April  JO.  19S2. 
The  Honorable  Robert  N   Oiaimo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAX  CowaazssMAN  Oiaimo:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  4.  I  agree  with  your 
conclusions  about  foreign  trade  and  em- 
ployment and  strongly  believe  that  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  Ls  the  best  answer  to  the  problems 
of  those  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  becaxise 
of  Import  competition.  This  assistance  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  President's  trade  program 
in  my  opinion. 

As  you  point  out,  the  number  of  workers 
displaced  by  imports  is  small,  but  their  need 
is  great  and  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  meet  their  need.  The  trade 
adjustment  program  proposed  will  permit  us 
to  provide  adequately  for  those  workers  dis- 
placed by  Increases  In  imports  resulting  from 
trade  agreements,  without  restricting  our 
foreign  trade.  In  Its  operation,  it  will  help 
our  industry  to  become  more  competitive 
and  our  workers  to  become  better  qualified. 

As  you  requested,  I  am  enclosing  a  two- 
page  explanatory  statement  on  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  workers  which  we  have 
prepared  to  assist  us  in  answering  inquiries 
concerning  the  details  of  the  program.  I 
hope  that  It  will  be  helpful  and  that  you 
will  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  further 
questions  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

AxTHUX  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


An   Explanatory  Statimint  on  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  for  Workers  in  HM. 
9900 
1.  The  need  for  a  trade  adjustment  assUt- 

ance  program:  The  United  States  has  tradi- 


tionally recognlae<l  that  som*  protection 
ahoxUd  l>e  given  to  Aooericau  firms  and  work- 
ers who  are  faced  with  serious  Import  com- 
petition. Until  now  that  protection  has 
been  exclusively  supplied  by  tariffs  or  other 
controls  which  had  the  effect  of  restrlcUng 
imports. 

Such  protection  Is  no  longer  adequate  as 
the  only  or  even  the  prinukry  means  of  re- 
sponding to  Import  competlUon.  It  is  in- 
adequate because  it  does  not  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  in  adjusting  to  changing 
patterns  of  interna  Uonal  trade.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  shut  off  foreign  trade.  We 
need  the  meatis  to  assist  American  firms 
and  workers  to  adjust  to  tiie  oompetiUon 
they  face.  Only  In  this  way  can  our  trade 
conUnue  to  grow  to  the  maximum  advantage 
of  ourselves  and  our  trading  partners.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  adequately  assist  those 
Americans  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
compete  with  imports. 

2.  The  general  nature  of  the  adjustment 
assistance  program  in  HJt.  9000:  The  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  19«2.  H.R.  MOO,  provides 
the  means  to  assist  firms  and  workers  In 
adjusUng  to  Import  competition.  The  trade 
adjustment  program  It  propoMS  would  not 
create  a  permanent  subsidy  for  Inefficient 
firms  and  workers.  Unlike  the  protection 
afforded  by  tariffs  or  import  restrlcUons,  as- 
sistance under  this  program  would  only  be 
available  to  help  firms  become  able  to  com- 
pete freely  and  fully  and  to  help  workers 
become  better  qualified.  Clear  and  reason- 
able time  llmlU  are  also  provided  for  mak- 
ing assistance  avaUable  to  individual  workers. 
Under  H.R  9900,  assistance  would  be  avail- 
able to  workers  who  have  lost  thslr  Jobs  or 
sxiffercd  reductions  in  pay  and  hours  of  work 
because  of  increased  imports  resulting  from 
tariff  action.  Such  wco-kers  would  be  indi- 
rectly aided  by  the  assistanos  offered  to 
their  employers.  In  addition,  direct  assist- 
ance would  be  avaUable  to  them  in  the  form 
of  weekly  allowances,  training,  and  financial 
assistance  in  relocation. 

The  assistance  proposed  for  workers  Is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  now  available 
as  general  unemployment  or  training  bene- 
fits, but  the  additional  assistance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
needs  c^  the  workers  expected  to  qualify 
for  such  assistance.  While  the  total  num- 
ber of  these  workers  will  be  small,  most  of 
them  will  be  in  low-wage  IndUBtrles;  many 
of  them  win  have  to  acquire  a  new  skill  or 
change  to  another  Indtutry  In  order  to  find 
new  employment,  and  a  significant  number 
will  be  older  workers  who  will  encounter 
special  dllBcultlee  In  trying  to  find  another 
Job. 

The  degree  of  assistance  proposed  Is  also 
fitting  recognition  of  our  special  respon- 
sibility to  these  workers  who  will  suffer 
hardship  because  of  a  positive  trade  policy 
undertaken  in  the  national  interest.  These 
workers  will  not  be  casualties  of  supply  and 
demand,  technology,  or  any  other  Imper- 
sonal force.  In  a  very  real  sense  their  dis- 
placement will  be  the  price  of  our  decision 
to  expmnd  trade  to  Improve  conditions  for 
our  people  as  a  whole. 

3.  Administration  of  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance program:  The  program  would  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  Its  existing  bureaus  and  through  the 
State  employment  security  agencies.  State 
and  local  vocational  facilities  would  also  be 
utilized  as  they  are  under  current  training 
programs.  Thus  personnel  increases  would 
be  minimal. 

4.  Application  and  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance: Workers  will  apply  for  assistance  at 
their  local  employment  office. 

A  worker  will  be  eligible  for  assUtance  (a) 
If  the  President  determines  that  Increased 
imports  have  caused  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment of  a  significant  number  of 
workers   at   the   firm   or   division   of   a  firm 
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In  which  he  work*,  (b)  If  the  worker '■  un- 
employment or  underemploTment  results 
from  Iftck  of  work  In  his  Arm  or  division, 
and  (c)  If  the  worker  had  been  employed 
In  78  of  the  preceding  156  weeks  and  had 
worked  In  30  of  the  preceding  02  weeks  in 
firms  which  were  the  subject  of  Presidential 
determinations  concerning  unemployment 
resulting  from  Imports. 

In  order  to  be  considered  underemployed, 
a  worker  must  be  earning  leas  than  75  per- 
cent of  his  average  wages  and  be  working 
lees  than  80  percent  of  his  full-time  hours 
5  Trade  readjustment  allowances. 
(a)  Amount:  An  eligible  worker  who  U 
unemployed  or  underemployed  will  receive 
an  allowance  equal  to  65  percent  of  his 
average  weekly  wage  or  85  percent  of  the 
national  average  manufacturing  wage. 
whichever  Is  leas.  This  allowance  will  be 
subject  to  three  deductions  ( 1 )  The 
amount  of  any  unemployment  insurance  to 
which  the  worker  Is  entitled.  (2)  one-half 
of  any  remuneration  he  receives  for  services 
performed  and  (3)  any  amount  by  which 
the  sum  of  his  allowance,  unemployment 
Insurance  entitlement  and  payment  for 
services  exceeds  75  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage. 

(b)  Duration:  A  worker  can  receive  a 
maximum  of  53  weeks  of  allowances  with 
two  exceptions:  (1)  If  he  Is  taking  training 
he  may  receive  up  to  36  additional  weeks  to 
aasUt  him  in  completing  his  training.  |2) 
If  he  is  at  least  60  years  old  when  he  is  sep- 
arated and  Is  not  In  a  training  program,  he 
may  receive  13  additional  weeks  of  allow- 
ances. 

(c)  Disqualifications:  The  State  reqvilre- 
mentB  for  availability  and  for  dlsquallflca- 
tlons  under  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  will  be  generally  applicable  In 
addition,  workers  will  be  disqualified  from 
receiving  trade  readjustment  allowances  if 
they  refuse  suitable  training  without  good 
cause. 

6.  Training:  Blstlble  workers.  Including 
those  threatened  with  unemployment  or 
underemployment  because  of  import  com- 
petition, will  receive  the  Job  testing,  coun- 
seling, training  and  placement  services 
available  under  Federal  law.  principally  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
To  the  extent  practicable,  workers  will  be 
retrained  to  fill  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
firm  for  which  they  have  been  working 

If  placed  In  training  programs,  workers 
win  receive  the  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ances described  above  Instead  of  the  train- 
ing allowances  they  would  otherwise  receive 

7  Relocation  allowances:  Eligible  work- 
ers, who  are  heads  of  families,  may  receive 
financial  assistance  In  relocating  themselves 
and  their  families  If  they  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  secure  suitable  employment 
where  they  reside,  and  If  they  have  received 
a  suitable  Job  or  Job  offer  In  the  area  In 
which  they  wish  to  relocate.  The  assistance 
in  relocating,  available  to  a  worker,  would 
Include  the  reasonable  expenses  fur  trans- 
porting his  family  and  his  household  effects, 
as  well  as  a  lump  sum  equal  to  2<,  times 
the  average  manufacturing  wage  (equivalent 
to  approximately  $230  at  current  wage 
levels ) . 

8.  Estimate  of  number  of  eligible  workers 
and  cost  of  program.  During  the  5-year 
period  of  the  operation  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1963,  approximately  90,000 
workers  would  qualify  for  assistance  under 
that  act.  The  total  cost  of  providing  such 
assistance  would  be  about  945  mllUoti  s<ime 
of  which  has  already  been  provided  for  under 
other  Federal  laws. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE  LOBBY  AND  THE 
TRADE   BILL 

Mr    LINDSAY.      Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  MlMourl  [Mr.  CuRTial  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speak- 
er, three  separate  items  have  appeared 
in  the  press  recently  that  raise  some  seri- 
ous questions  about  White  House  lobby- 
ing on  the  trade  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
these  Items  from  the  March  22,  1962.  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Daily  News;  the 
April  2.  1962.  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  April  2,  1962.  edition  of 
Newsweek  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Mar    22 
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WHtn:     Housx     DiaecnoK       Giant     Behind- 
ScENX  DaivE   Is  Pushing  Tsadk  Bill 
(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

Several  hundred  persona  line  up  dally  uut- 
slde  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
room  for  seats  at  the  hearings  on  the  trade 
bill.  The  big  room  has  been  Jammed  since 
Commerce  Secretary  Luther  Hodges  began 
presenting  the  administrations  Ciuse  U)  days 
ago 

But  eager  and  early  as  the  spectators  are 
another  group  of  Interested  pef^nns  probably 
scrambled  to  work  on  the  trade  bill  hours 
before  each  day 

This  group  might  include  Cabinet  ofHcers 
speech  writers,  public  relations  exj>ert8,  as- 
sistant secretaries  In  executive  dep.irtments, 
State  Governors  and  on  occasion  PresUlent 
Kennedy  himself 

THE    REASON 

The  reason  for  such  an  impressive  lineup 
Is  simply  that  Mr  Kennedy  assigned  a  No  I 
priority  to  his  trade  Ideas  and  subsequently 
organized  an  educational  and  lubbying  cam- 
paign cis  big  as  Wa-shmglon  and  the  Natlun 
win  see  this  year 

Persons  ni  all  levels  of  Government,  and 
volunteers  from  trade  groups  and  State 
Democratic  organizations  have  been  re- 
cruited. They  have  made  more  than  1  (XX) 
speeches  In  the  last  6  months  and  have 
wcKjed  more  than  250  business,  labor,  and 
consumer  groups 

The  whole  campaign  started  last  .summer 
when  a  special  lobbying  nfflce  was  set  up  In 
the  White  House,  with  Philadelphia  banker 
(and  Republican  money  raiser  i  Howard  C 
Peterson  in  charge 

liaison 

Mr  Peterson's  staff  now  numbers  only  a 
dozen,  but  It  has  served  as  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  Congress, 
Cabinet  departments.  State  political  organ- 
IzatUms.  and  public  organizations  These 
statTers.  for  the  most  part,  have  been  re- 
cruited as  doUar-a-year  volunteers  from  out- 
side the  Government 

They  include  Carl  Levin,  of  Schenley  In- 
dustries. John  Hoving.  of  the  Air  Transpnjrt 
Association,  and  Lester  G  .Shapiro,  of  Engle- 
hard  Industries  Thom<\s  D  Finney,  Jr 
came  over  on  loan  from  the  stall  of  Senator 
A  S  Mike  Monronet  (Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa) 

Mr  Peterson,  while  here  m  Washington, 
presides  over  a  40-n\an  trade  bill  steering 
committee  which  includes  representatives 
from  every  Cabinet  department,  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion On  the  road.  Mr  Peterson  has  m.irie 
at  lea.st  50  pubUr  speeches  and  as  many  otT- 
thc-recurd  .sales  pitches  to  business  and  In- 
dustrial groups 

TWO    BROCHURES 

An  Interdepartmental  public  relations 
commitee  is  headed   by  William   Ruder    As- 


sistant Secretary  of  Conunerce.  Under  hla 
giUdance,  Conunerce  put  together  two  bro- 
chure* on  the  trade  Issue — one  61  pages  thick 
and  the  other  33  pages — and  distributed 
them  to  every  Oongreasman 

Only  rarely  have  Mr  Kennedy's  Cabinet 
officers  failed  to  mention  the  advantages  of 
freer  trade  In  their  speeches  this  year 
Brooks  Hays,  the  former  Arkansas  Congress- 
man and  now  Special  Presidential  Assistant, 
has  been  sent  on  a  solo  selling  Job  In  the 
.South  where  the  textile  Industry  (thanks 
to  the  recent  textile  agreement  on  this  weeks 
tarllT  protection  action  on  carpets)  Is  said 
to  be  abandoning  s^ime  opposition  to  the 
trade  measure 

Almost  a  dozen  Democratic  Governors  have 
been  recruited  and  armed  with  another  spie- 
clai  Commerce  study  showing  8tate-by-State 
dollar  value  of  US  exports.  Congressmen 
have  been  sent  detailed  reports  purporting 
to  show  how  many  Jobs  In  their  districts  are 
affected 

Whether  this  grand  efTort  will  pay  off  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  the  Ways  and  Means 
hearings  are  only  the  first  of  several  gaunt- 
lets through  which  the  trade  bill  must  run. 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  sessions  themselves 
will  run  24  weeks  more. 


(From  Newsweek,  Apr.  2,  1962 1 

White  Hoi.se  —A  cross-country  net  of  pri- 
vate publicity  firms  has  been  enlisted  by 
Pre.sidential  Aid  Carl  Levin  for  volunteer 
service  promoting  J  F  K  's  tariff-cut  program 
Levin  (a  Schenley  Distillers  vice  president 
now  on  leave)  can  Identify  only  one  of  them, 
Hal  Phillips,  iif  L08  Angeles.  The  others — In 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans — will 
stay  anonymous,  he  says,  because  some  may 
have  clients  who  oppose  the  trade  bill  "and 
the  fact  that  they  are  working  with  us  might 
prove  enibarriisslng  to  them  " 

I  From    the    Washington   Post.    Apr     2,    1»62| 

TARifT-Ct'T  Promotion  Tkam  Cho«en 

(By    Frank    C-ormler) 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  lined  up, 
at  little  cost,  an  array  of  high-priced  talent 
to  help  promote  tariff-cutting  legislation 

Three  executives,  borrowed  from  Industry, 
are  devoting  full  time  to  the  enlistment  of 
public  support  for  the  controversial  trade 
expansion  program  They  are  being  paid  by 
their  private  employers  while  working  at  the 
Exec\itlve  Office  Building,  next  to  the  White 
House 

In  addition,  four  public  relations  firms 
are  doing  volunteer  work,  without  pay  from 
the  Government.  Some  of  these  firms,  lo- 
cated In  New  York,  Chicago.  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco,  have  client  corporations 
which  favor  the  measure 

Carl  Levin,  a  vice  president  of  Schenley 
Industries,  Inc  ,  Is  director  of  the  operation 
He  said  yesterday  In  an  Interview  that  his 
office  has   no  official   designation. 

The  trade  bill  is  one  of  the  moat  complex 
items  awaiting  action  at  the  current  session 
of  Congress  It  would  authorlae  reciprocal 
60-percent  tariff  cuts  with  the  European 
Common  Market.  Also.  It  would  allow  the 
gradual  elimination  of  tariffs  on  a  limited 
number  of  Industrial  goods. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mis,souri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  three  articles  I  have  noted,  and 
there  are  probably  more,  for  the  first 
time  begin  to  raise  the  "newsprint  and 
ain*aves  curtain"  that  has  surrounded 
the  propaganda  barrage  to  sell  an  in- 
complete, inadequate,  and  unresearched 
so-called  trade  bill.  Lest  there  be  any 
misunderstanding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
supjjorted  good  trade  legislation  in  the 
past.  I  strongly  believe  in  a  policy  for 
increasing  our  trade  through  a  freeing 
up  of  the  international  marketplace. 
However,  the  administration  has  chosen 
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to  sell  this  bill,  to  what  it  hopes  will  be 
an  uncritical  public,  by  means  of  one  of 
the  most  intensive  propaganda  barrages 
I  have  experienced  in  my  12  years  in 
Congress.  It  has  regarded  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  on  the  bill  a 
farce.  It  has  expected  the  members  of 
this  (Committee  to  accept  the  bill  as  de- 
livered. Only  now  as  our  hearings  end. 
but  not  the  real  work,  my  colleagues,  are 
the  facts  about  the  White  House  lobby 
and  the  trade  bill  coming  to  light.  This 
is  unfortunate,  for  many  of  the  editors, 
commentators,  and  reporters  who  have 
covered  the  public  hearings  might  have 
been  far  more  thorough  and  careful  in 
reporting  the  issues  instead  of  name  call- 
iiyj  if  these  facts  had  been  known.  In  a 
legislative  matter  of  such  great  import, 
tlic  administration  owes  it  to  the  public 
and  Congress  to  keep  its  explanation 
ckan— to  avoid  questionable  lobbying 
techniques. 

What.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  provisions 
of  the  law?  At  least  two  sections  of  the 
United  States  Code  place  stringent  limi- 
tations on  tlie  use  of  appropriated 
moneys  for  lobbying  or  publicity 
campaigns. 

Title  18.  United  States  Code,  section 
1913.  Lobbyinp  with  appropriated 
moneys: 

No  p:irt  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be 
used  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  advertisement,  tele^jram. 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  In- 
fluence In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress, 
whether  before  or  after  the  Introduction  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  proposing  such  legis- 
lation or  appropriation,  but  this  shall  not 
prevent  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Its  departmenU  or  agencies 
from  communicating  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  request  of  any  Member  or  to 
Congress,  tluough  the  proper  ofilclal  chan- 
nels, requests  for  legislation  or  appropri- 
ations which  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  offloer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vlo- 
btte  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
tt.au  tSOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  and  ufter  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the  power 
of  removing  him,  shall  be  removed  from 
office  or  emplovment  (June  25,  1948,  ch  645, 
62  Stat  792). 

Title  5.  United  States  Code,  section  54. 
Publicity  experts  not  to  be  employed 
without  specific  appropriation: 

No  money  appropriated  by  any  act  ahall 
be  used  for  the  compensation  of  any  pub- 
licity expert  unless  sp>eclfically  appropriated 
for  ihnt  purpose  (Oct.  22,  1913.  ch.  32,  sec. 
1.  38  SUt    2121. 

In  light  of  the  recent  press  revela- 
tions and  these  laws  I  should  like  to 
raise  a  number  of  questions.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  the  answers  but  I  feel 
the  press  will  certainly  want  to  go  after 
the  facts.  In  fact  I  am  surprised  that 
there  has  not  been  more  serious  report- 
ing on  this  subject  to  date. 

Is  the  White  House  providing  person- 
nel, funds,  or  any  other  services  to  this 
promotion  team  of  executives-on-loan 
and  public   relations  firms?     If  the  AP 


story  is  factually  correct,  does  not  the 
use  of  Government  ofBce  space  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building  by  this  team 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  United 
States  Code?  Are  these  people  receiv- 
ing and  placing  telephone  calls  on  the 
switchboard  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President?  If  this  is  the  case,  does 
not  this  provide  a  so-called  "private" 
or  "nongovernmental"  pressure  group 
with  enormous  leverage  in  its  efforts  to 
sell  the  trade  bill?  Are  we  witnessing, 
without  a  protest,  the  informal  integra- 
tion of  pressure  groups  into  the  machin- 
ery of  Goverrunent  at  the  higest  policy 
levels?  Does  the  trade  promotion  team 
have  access  to  other  services  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive offices?  Stenographers?  Typ- 
ists?   Stationery? 

Who  are  the  individuals  and  firms  that 
constitute  this  promotion  team?  Why 
did  the  AP  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
carry  only  the  name  of  the  director  of 
the  operation?  Was  their  editing  due 
to  space  or  were  the  names  of  the  other 
two  executives  omitted  for  other  rea- 
sons? Why  are  the  publicity  firms  in- 
volved cloaked  in  anonymity?  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  one  would  be 
interested  in  learning  which  firms  are 
financing  this  great  lobbying  operation 
and  how  these  contributions  are  l)eing 
accounted  for  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
panies involved.  I  daresay  the  directors, 
stockholders,  and  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutives-on-loan,  and  the  clients  of  the 
anonymous  public  relations  firms  might 
raise  embarrassing  questions  of  their 
representatives  in  Washington  if  the  full 
facts  of  this  story  were  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun  also  troubled  by  the 
ethical  questions  raised  by  the  use  of 
business  executives  without  compensa- 
tion in  this  matter.  Although  the  in- 
tentions of  these  individuals  may  be 
completely  honorable,  how  can  such  peo- 
ple divorce  themselves  completely  from 
the  interests  of  their  companies  and  in- 
dustries, especially  when  they  anticipate 
returning  to  high-pajring  jobs  with  these 
firms?  The  Scripps-Howard  article  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  cites  some 
of  their  backgrounds.  Is  there  a  conflict 
of  interest  involved  when  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  banker  who  is  still  em- 
ployed by  a  bank  with  important  inter- 
ests In  international  trade  and  finance 
presides  over  a  40-man  trade  biU  steer- 
ing otanmittee?  Is  there  a  conflict  of 
interest  involved  with  the  participation 
of  an  executive  from  Schenley  industries 
in  this  project?  As  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  liquor  interests  in 
Government  not  just  in  the  trade  area. 
Does  the  participation  of  an  executive 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association  involve 
a  conflict  of  interest,  considering  the  ex- 
tensive interrelation  of  Goverrunent  and 
the  air  transport  industry  in  such  areas 
as  air  routes,  fares,  and  so  forth?  Is 
there  a  conflict  of  interest  involved  with 
the  participation  of  an  executive  from 
Englehard  Industries  which  serves  as  the 
top  American  representative  for  the  De- 
Beers  international  diamond  cartel? 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  condemn  these 
individuals  or  their  firms  but  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  potential  impact  of  such 
recruitment  on  our  representative  form 
of  government.    What  kinds  of  pressures 


are  being  brought  and  by  whom  upon 
private  enterprise  to  contribute  men  and 
money  to  this  trade  lobby  operating  not 
merely  under  the  shadow  but  apparently 
within  the  Executive  Office  Building? 
Will  other  firms  have  to  lend  their  vice 
presidents  on  request  of  the  White  House 
lobby?  Are  we  seeing  established  a  new 
pattern  of  government  by  press  agentry? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  these  queistions  for 
the  Record.  I  trust  we  shall  have  some 
answers  forthcoming  before  this  House 
is  asked  to  approve  a  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  have  until  midnight  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELEASE  FROM  ACTIVE  DUTY  OP 
RESERVE  AND  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FORCES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I 
express  the  feelings  of  many  Americans 
who  greet  with  gratitude  the  announce- 
ment of  the  President  that  our  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  Forces  mobilized 
last  year  will  be  released  from  active 
duty  in  Augtist. 

We  respect  the  job  these  men  have 
done  and  the  personal  sacrifice  they  have 
made  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

We  are  thankful  to  them  but  our  real 
gratitude  and  joy  arises  from  the  fact 
that  their  services  no  longer  are  neces- 
sary. 

Our  military  forces  are  strong  and 
prepared;  our  strength  in  the  world  is 
recognized. 

We  are  pledged  to  maintain  our  state 
of  preparation  and  we  will  do  so. 

To  the  men  who  now  return  to  civilian 
life,  we  offer  the  tribute  of  a  thankful 
Nation  and  wish  them  Godspeed. 

The  text  of  the  President's  announce- 
ment follows: 

Stattment  bt  the  PREsnwirr 
Last  summer  we  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
spond rapidly  to  a  rapid  Increase  In  the  level 
of  InternaUonal  tension.  Our  response  was 
twofold.  First,  we  moblll»d  2  National 
Guard  divisions  and  associated  Beserve  units, 
36  tactical  fighter  and  troop  carrier  squad- 
rons, and  a  number  of  ships  and  naval  air 
squadrons.  Reluctant  as  we  were  to  disturb 
the  Uvea  and  interrupt  the  careers  of  Amer- 
ican cltleens,  we  found  tt  necessary  to  act 
as  we  did  to  protect  the  natlaoal  security. 
An  equally  Important  part  at  our  response 
to  the  heightened  Soviet  threat  was  our  de- 
cision, supported  by  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  to  increase  the  pace  and 
size  of  our  permanent  buildup  of  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  forces.  At  that  time,  we 
requested   and  obtained  from  the   Congress 
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an  addition*!  $3.5  billion  to  augment  the 
two  earlier  aupplemenU  totaling  9iA  bil- 
lion, wUcb  had  preTloualy  been  added  to  our 
military  budget  for  Hacal  IMS. 

Aa  soon  aa  our  US  billion  budget  re- 
queat  waa  approved  by  the  Congreas.  Sec- 
retary UcNamara.  at  my  direction,  took 
■tepa  to  obtain  the  men  and  the  arma  re- 
quired for  the  buildup,  on  an  accelerated 
schedule.  We  tet  about  organizing  two  ad- 
ditional regular  dlvlalona.  Theae  dlvlalons 
will,  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  bring  the 
number  of  regular  combat-ready  Army  dl- 
vlalona to  IS,  aa  against  11  such  divisions 
In  June  of  19«1  We  retained  6  wings  of 
B-47  bombers  scheduled  for  Inactlvatlon. 
and  we  are  increasing  the  number  of  tactical 
fighter  wings  from  16  to  21.  We  accelerated 
procurement  of  new  equipment,  both  for  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  combat  We  more 
than  doubled  the  construction  rate  for 
Polaris  submarlnea. 

Our  permanent  buildup  la,  of  course,  still 
going  on.  But  I  can  now  report  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  de- 
termine that  in  August  of  thla  year,  unless 
there  la  a  aerloua  deterioration  In  the  Inter- 
national situation  In  the  meantime,  we  shall 
be  able  to  releaae  the  National  Guard  dl- 
vlalona and  the  Reaerves  who  were  called  to 
active  duty  laat  year. 

We  are,  and  will  remain,  prepared  to  do 
what  la  neceeaary  to  protect  our  own  in- 
teresu  and  the  aacurlty  of  our  frlenda  and 
alllea.  The  subatantlal  Increase  In  combat 
power  that  haa  been  achieved  In  order  to 
permit  releaae  of  the  guardsmen  and  re- 
aervlau  will  be  maintained.  To  the  extent 
that  Reaerve  unlU  are  now  sUtloned  In 
Europe  (as  In  the  caae  of  tactical  fighter 
squadrons),  we  are  making  detailed  plana 
to  replace  them  with  equivalent  regular 
unlta 

ThU  releaae  la  not  the  reault  of  any 
marked  change  In  the  International  situa- 
tion, which  continues  to  have  many  dangers 
and  tensions.  It  Is  the  reault.  rather,  of 
our  successful  buildup  of  permanent  Instead 
of  emergency  strength.  The  units  we  re- 
leaae will  remain  available,  in  a  new  and 
heightened  state  of  combat  readiness.  If  a 
new  crlala  ahould  arise  requiring  further 
service. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  Americans  In 
paying  tribute  to  all  thoee  whose  emergency 
service  In  thla  year  of  growing  national 
atrength  Is  doing  so  much  for  the  national 
Interest.  Their  ready  responae  to  our  call 
to  duty  baa  been  a  most  Important  element 
In  the  defense  of  freedom  everywhere,  in 
these  laat  months. 


II 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  CHARLES  EVANS 
HUGHES  AND  CONTINUATION  OP 
DISCUSSION  OP  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 570 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  ScHW«NC«Ll  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  am 
not  taking  off  on  the  much  needed  spring 
thaw.  Credit  for  this  should  go  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Congress- 
man Hosim,  and  others  who  have  seen 
the  need  for  this  operation.  I  hope  the 
thaw  is  successful.  I  hope  that  it  will 
reveal  not  only  some  shortcomings  but 
some  positive  answers  to  some  very,  very 
grave  problems  that  not  only  plague  us 
on  the  home  front  but  maybe,  more 
importantly,  on  the  foreign  front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  to  say  is  not 
totally  unrelated  to  the  thaw.  I  believe, 


but  part  of  what  I  will  have  to  say  is  a 
part  of  the  total  problem. 

First  I  want  to  speak  on  an  Important 
anniversary  date,  and  then  on  my  House 
resolution,  which  I  think  ought  to  come 
to  our  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  and  upon  which  I  think  we 
ought  to  act  in  a  positive  way  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  because  a  number  of 
people  from  New  York  have  evidenced 
interest  in  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  who  wish  to 
do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  life  and  work  of  a  great  American. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day our  Goverment  is  Issuing  a  postage 
stamp  tti  commemorate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  Nation 
W81S  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Union  could  en- 
dure It  was  into  such  a  troubled 
environment  that  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
was  born  on  April  11.  1862.  in  Olens 
Palls.  NY.  His  father  was  David 
Charles  Hughes,  a  Baptist  minister,  who 
had  come  to  America  from  Wales  in 
1855.  His  mother  was  Mary  Catherine 
Connelly,  a  seventh-generation  Ameri- 
can of  Irish -English -Dutch  descent. 

The  young  boy  received  his  early  edu- 
cation Irom  his  parents  under  a  plan 
that  he  himself  had  worked  out.  When 
he  was  10  years  old  he  entered  public 
school  at  Newark.  N.J  ,  and  at  the  age 
of  13  he  graduated  from  high  school  in 
New  Ycrk  City.  By  this  time  he  was 
writing  essays  on  such  subjects  as  'The 
Limitations  of  the  Human  Mind  '  and 
The  E\ils  of  Light  Literature." 

At  thf  age  of  14  he  enrolled  at  Colgate 
University,  remaining  there  until  1878, 
when  hi?  transferred  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity. A:  the  end  of  his  junior  year  iio 
received  a  prize  for  the  huhest  standing 
in  literature  and  at  the  termination  of 
his  senior  year  he  was  given  an  award 
for  sch(ila.stic  and  general  attainmenLs 
He  delnered  the  commencement  oration 
of  his  class  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

It  is  interestinK  to  consider  some 
similarities  of  Hughes  and  of  the  man 
who  was  Chief  Executive  at  the  imie 
when  Hughes  was  born  Although  the 
future  Chief  Justice  was  more  fortunate 
than  Lincoln  in  secunnK  a  formal  edu- 
cation, both  were  self-educated  to  a 
decree  that  Is  uncommon  today.  Al- 
though Hughes  received  help  and  en- 
couragement from  his  parents  in  his 
quest  for  an  education,  the  elder  Hughes 
were  not  affluent,  and  the  youn*;  boy  was 
no  stranger  to  pinched  financial  circum- 
stances In  1879.  as  he  was  beginning 
his  junior  year  at  Brown,  he  wrote  to  his 
father: 

I  am  gultig  to  the  gymiiaaluni  as  s<M)n  as  I 
have  the  money  to  pay  in  advance^— $3  ifcr 
the  year  I  went  once  but  waa  respectfully 
Informed  that  they  must  have  pay  in  hcI- 
vance  Vly  shues  are  in  very  p<Hir  coiicli- 
llon     my    hair    also    needs   cuttuig    and    my 


term's    reading-room    tax    ($1)     ahould    be 
promptly  paid. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Hughes  were  tall 
men  and  both  wore  beards.  Both  were 
lawyers  by  profession  and  numbered 
large  corporations  among  their  clients. 
Both  were  accomplished  storytellers,  al- 
though that  facet  of  Hughes'  personality 
was  not  so  widely  known.  And  both 
knew  the  disappointment  of  political 
defeat. 

The  fact  that  both  Lincoln  and 
HuKhes  were  men  and  public  servants  of 
the  highest  integrity  did  not  save  either 
of  them  from  ridicule  and  bitter  criti- 
cism The  one  was  contemptuously  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "backwoods  rallspUtter" 
while  the  other  was  called  an  "animated 
feather  duster."  Both  were  moderate, 
middle-of-the-road  statesmen  who  did 
not  please  extremists  at  either  end  of  the 
political  spectrum.  Both  believed  in  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  in  the  cor- 
rection of  abuse  and  injustice  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  but 
neither  could  be  classed  as  wild-eyed  re- 
formers In  balance,  in  wise  restraint, 
and  in  their  understandings  of  the  proc- 
ess of  change,  both  Hughes  and  Lincoln 
showed  themselves  to  be  statesmen  of 
the  first  order 

Following  his  graduation  from  Brown. 
Hughes  spent  the  years  until  1906  in 
teaching  at  Delaware  Academy  In  Delhi. 
NY.,  attending  the  Columbia  University 
Law  School,  teaching  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  practicing  law  In  New  York 
City.  Such,  in  outline,  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  in  later  years  Hughes 
erected  so  imposing  a  superstructure. 

In  1905  Hughes'  political  career  began 
with  his  appointment  as  counsel  for  the 
Stevens  committee  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  which  was  about  to  start  an 
investigation  of  gas  rates.  The  inquiry 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  $800,000  annually 
m  the  lighting  of  the  city's  streets  and 
a  reduction  of  the  gas  rate  for  consum- 
ers from  $1  to  80  cents.  All  but  one  of 
the  bills  recommended  by  the  committee 
were  enacted  into  law.  and  Hughes  over- 
nlKlit  became  a  national  figure.  Im- 
pressed by  his  record  the  Armstrong 
committee  invited  him  to  direct  its  in- 
ve.stiKation  of  life  insurance  companies. 
The  expose  continued  through  57  public 
hearings  over  a  period  of  4  months.  The 
resulting  enactments  have  been  declared 
by  a  competent  authority  to  be  the  best 
irLsurance  legislation  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

His  investigation  completed,  he  ac- 
cepted the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor  of  New  York  to  campaign 
ati.iinst  William  Randolph  Hearst.  His 
only  asset  in  the  contest  was  the  confl,- 
dence  of  the  people  It  was  their  con- 
fidence that  led  to  his  election  over 
Hearst  while  all  other  Republican  can- 
didates for  State  executive  ofBces  were 
beinn  defeated.  His  governorship  was  a 
continuous  campaign  of  many  battles 
for  a  long  series  of  reform  measures  now 
almost  universally  accepted.  In  retro- 
spect, at  a  much  later  date,  John  Lord 
OHrian.  one  of  his  most  loyal  supporters, 
said  of  the  Governor's  efforts: 

It  i.s  imixxisible  to  reproduce  for  the  pres- 
ent   generation    the    uggresslve    personality. 
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the  seemingly  Inexhaustible  energy,  the  un- 
relenting insistence  ol  Governor  Hughes. 

Throughout  his  struggle  with  the 
political  bosses  he  insisted  that  his  re- 
tainer came  from  the  people  and  that  he 
leuarded  their  interests  as  paramount. 
He  pressed  for  laws  regulating  the  public 
utilities  of  the  State;  he  recommended 
the  passage  of  a  child  labor  law;  he 
sliowed  a  friendly  attitude  toward  organ- 
ized labor  and  urge<l  the  passage  of  a 
workman's  compensation  act.  He 
foui^ht  and  lost  a  battle  for  a  direct 
piimary  At  the  same  time  he  opposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
for  an  income  tax.  He  established  new 
.standards  of  administration,  and  office- 
holders who  appeared  to  be  venal  or  un- 
faithful to  their  tru.st5  were  promptly 
removed  from  office. 

The  resignation  of  Hughes  from  the 
Governor's  office  in  1910  was  followed 
by  hi.s  service  as  an  A-ssociate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  until  1916  and  his 
un.'^uccessful  bid  for  the  Presidency. 
Pollowin«  his  defeat.  Hughes  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  In  New  York.  But 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  again 
called  on  to  assume  public  duties.  He 
wa.s  apix)inted  head  of  the  draft  appeals 
board  in  New  York  City  and  later  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  him  head  of  a  special 
commission  to  inveslliiate  charges  of  ir- 
reijulanties  in  the  wsrtime  aircraft  in- 
dustry. The  findings  of  the  commission 
exonerated  those  included  in  the  charges 
of  any  willful  wrongcoing  but  criticized 
the  wastefulness  of  the  program  and  the 
lack  of  accomplishment. 

When  Harding  was  inaugurated  in 
1921.  Hughes  became  Secretary  of  State. 
Confronted  by  many  problems  left  over 
from  World  War  I.  he  became  what 
Pearson  and  Allen,  no  preat  admirers  of 
hini.  called  "one  of  the  most  outstand- 
m\i  and  forthright  Secretaries  of  State 
in  recent  years"  Under  his  direction, 
on  Aucust  25.  1921.  b  treaty  was  signed 
with  Germany  putting  an  end  to  the 
technical  state  of  war  that  continued  to 
exist  becau.se  of  our  failure  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Ver.sailles  He  promoted  and 
carried  to  a  successful  completion  by  his 
personal  force  the  li»21-22  Washington 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment-s  The  Conference  lessened  the 
tension  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  and  postponed  the  naval  arma- 
ments race  for  almost  a  decade.  Hughes 
helped  to  strai^jhten  out  the  reparations 
tant^le  and  brought  about  an  agreement 
that  gave  the  worlc.  a  chance  to  re- 
rover  economically.  By  the  Pour  Power 
Treaty,  he  u.  effect  detached  Great 
Britain  from  an  alliance  with  Japan 
and  alined  her  with  American  policy. 
Finally,  he  initiated  a  policy  of  friend- 
ship with  Latin  America  that  developed 
'.nto  the  L'ood-neiglibor  policy  of  the 
Roo.sevelt  administraiion. 

Sumner  Welles  had  this  to  say  of 
Hu.uhes: 

No  chief  could  better  inspire  his  sub- 
nrdinates  to  the  beet  that  wais  In 
them  •  •  •  No  Secretary  has  established  so 
hik'h  a  morale  in  the  Foreign  Service.  Nor 
1..1S  any  Secretary  enjoyed  such  close  rela- 
i.i'tis  with  the  foreign  representatlvea  In 
Washington.   •    •    •   The  lucidity  and  frank- 


ness of  his  press  conferences  are  a  Washing- 
ton tradition.  •  •  •  In  this  he  was  guided 
by  his  belief  that  In  the  Government's  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  the  press  should  be, 
not  an  antagonist,  but  a  partner  In  en- 
lightening the  American  people.  He  often 
told  me  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
success  of  our  democracy  depended  up)on  an 
Informed  public  opinion. 

Hughes  retired  as  Secretary  of  State 
on  March  4,  1925.  at  the  beginning  of 
Coolidge's  elective  term  of  office  as  Pres- 
ident. He  resumed  his  long-neglected 
law  practice  in  New  York  and  acted  as 
counsel  in  many  celebrated  cases  in- 
cluding some  in  which  he  represented 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  In  1926  he 
served  as  chairman  of  a  commission  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  New  York  State  government  in  con- 
formance with  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  had  been  ratified  by  the 
voters.  He  took  time  from  his  law  prac- 
tice to  continue  to  work  for  pan-Ameri- 
can friendship  and  in  1929  he  served  on 
the  bench  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  at  The  Hague. 

On  February  3,  1930,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  William  Howard  Taft.  Hughes 
was  named  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  judge,  he  was  among  the 
greatest  in  our  history.  He  was  a  life- 
long champion  of  liberty  under  law. 
During  the  critical  period  of  New  Deal 
legislation,  the  Chief  Justice  in  some 
instances  supported  the  New  Deal;  in 
others  he  found  its  measures  unconsti- 
tutional. As  a  true  servant  of  the  law. 
he  did  not  bear  the  mark  of  a  factional 
branding  iron.  He  was  so  devoted  to 
the  law  that  its  strength  became  his 
strength.  Attorney  General  Jackson 
said  of  him : 

Even  more  than  by  his  Judgments  this 
man  Imparted  strength  to  the  Court  during 
our  lime  by  his  character.  He  presided  over 
the  Court  through  the  most  critical  of  Its 
hours  since  the  Civil  War. 

On  March  4,  1939.  the  Chief  Justice 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress  in 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  sesqui- 
centennial  of  the  meeting  of  the  First 
Congress,  as  another  Chief  Justice,  Mel- 
ville Fuller,  had  done  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion 50  years  earlier.  Although  he 
was  so  ill  that  he  was  almost  unable  to 
take  part.  Hughes  compressed  into  a  few 
ringing  paragraphs  his  philosophy  of 
the  wise  use  of  public  power — a  philoso- 
phy full  of  meaning  for  the  modern 
world. 

A  series  of  illnesses  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Court  in  June  of  1941  at 
the  age  of  79.  He  continued  to  devote 
time  to  such  organizations  as  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  and  the  World  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  but  much  of  his 
time  was  sp>ent  with  his  family. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time. 
His  powerful  personality,  strong  intel- 
lect, and  high  character  made  an  endur- 
ing contribution  to  the  Court  and  to  our 
Nation. 

THE    STEEL    PRICE    RISE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very,  very  in- 
terested in  the  colloquy  that  went  on  on 
the  House  floor  and  the  reaction  that 


was  displayed  by  our  colleagues  about 
the  steel  price  raise.    Lest  anybody  might 
misimderstand,  let  me  assure  all  of  you 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  all  of  Amer- 
ica that  the  Republicans  have  great  con- 
cern about  the  implications  of  this  deci- 
sion by  the  steel  industry.     However,  I 
hope  that  we  do  not  jump  to  conclusions 
quite  as  easily  as  some  people  do.     I 
would  like  to  admonish  all  of  you  who 
have  firm  convictions  about  this  at  this 
point  that  an  ancient  seer  once  said  that 
jumping  to  conclusions  is  poor  exercise. 
I  think  that  this  is  true  and  those  of 
you  people  who  share  this  concern  ought 
to  be  thinking  about  some  other  things 
that  have  been  done  in  this  country  and 
in  this  Congress  that  afifect  the  economy 
of  our  country.    All  of  us  in  a  measure 
share  some  of  that  guilt  maybe,  but  I 
hold  that  thos^  who  sit  across  the  aisle 
from  us  may  be  more  guilty  than  we.    I 
am  concerned  about  inflation  as  much 
as  anybody  else  is  and  I  think  the  Re- 
publicans on  this  side  Indicated  that  con- 
cern the  other  day  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  tax  bill.    We  did  not  vote 
for  what  I  think  would,  perhaps,  prove 
to  be  a  very  inflationary  bill,  if  it  is 
passed  as  it  passed  the  House  here.    We 
are  voting  tax  credits  for  people  who  did 
not  want  them  and  did  not  need  them 
and  were  not  asking  for  them.    Now  it 
may  be  so  that  our  answers  ^xe  not  the 
most  perfect  answers,  but  I  hold  that 
they  are  more  perfect  and  should  have 
been  discussed  and  considered  more  seri- 
ously.   I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
friends  across  the  aisle  have  been  associ- 
ated with  programs  that  have  been  in- 
flationary and  have  encouraged  deficit 
spending.    I  think  the  record  shows  that 
every  time  we  engage  in  deficit  spending, 
we  decrease  the  value  of  the  dollar.    I  do 
not  know  what  all  the  factors  are  that 
may  be  involved,  but  they  concern  more 
than  the  problems  that  are  caused  by  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  I  am  sure. 
Here  again  those  who  shai>e  the  destiny 
of  government  cannot  go  away  with  com- 
plete innocence  because  we  have  partici- 
pated in  programs  that  have  affected  ad- 
versely many,  many  people  and  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  about  that  every  day 
that  we  legislate  because  I  think  it  is 
true  more  people  today  are  dependent 
upon  money  than  ever  before  in  history. 
We  ought  to  be  mightily  concerned  about 
what  we  do  about  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  about  that  person  who  is  on  relief 
and  also  about  persons  who  are  on  p>en- 
sions,  and  we  have  some  17  million  of 
them  now  who  have  to  deE>end  on  that 
dollar. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  recall  a 
statement  that  was  made  by  this  great 
American  that  I  just  spoke  about.  I 
might  say  he  is  one  of  my  favorites  so 
far  as  political  leadership  is  concerned. 
He  is  my  guiding  light  in  many  ways. 
I  am  sorry  he  was  not  successful  in  get- 
ting elected  President  of  the  United 
States  because  he  might  have  helped  re- 
shape our  EKjlitical  party  and  avoid  some 
of  the  problems  that  will  plague  our 
economy  in  future  years.  He  was  a 
fearless  man.  He  was  a  man  who  kept 
uppermost  in  mind  the  public  welfare. 
At  this  point  I  think  I  might  suggest,  if  he 
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war*  Uvlaff  today,  he  would  aIodc  with 
All  a(  ut  be  very  ooncemed  dBout  what  U 
hacif)ealnc  here,  but  be  would  ooi  only 
be  oonoemed  about  the  ateel  price  rtae. 
I  recall  a  itatr™^"*  be  made  at  one  tkne 
whea  be  wm«  addresiing  a  group,  which 
atatemeot  It  mlcht  be  appropriate  for 
ue  to  recall  at  thie  point  He  wa«  ad- 
dreadag  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Bitftalo.  I  think  it  was  In  1M7.  He  had 
been  invited  to  apeak  and  for  good  rea- 
sona.  I  ihinJc,  as  I  have  studied  that 
perkxi  of  time  and  the  situation  at  that 
time,  he  threw  away  a  prepared  speech 
and  tore  into  a  group  of  busine&smen 
who  opposed  reasonable  reforms  with  a 
challenge  and  a  vontaneous  and  cas- 
tigating remark  when.  amr»ng  other 
things,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

Hm  p«opi«  tiAv*  no  tAcllnatloa  to  hamper 
IndoMtry  but  ttktj  arc  tIrMi  of  aa»ncl*i 
Jugglary  aa4  Uk«y  denukod  proper  aervtce. 

So  I  think  he  would  not  only  point 
the  ftaiger  at  IndiMtry.  but  he  would 
point  the  finger  at  the  Congress  who 
also  had  be«i  very  guilty.  It  may  prove 
that  an  objective  study  would  show  that 
they  were  more  guilty  than  anybody  else. 
in  partk:lpating  in  what  he  called  finan- 
cial jugglery. 

So  I  want  to  add  my  word  to  what 
has  been  said  on  this  side  and  say  I 
hope  a  complete  investigation  is  made 
of  this  problem  and  that  we  not  only 
investigate  the  steel  industry  but  that  we 
investiiratc  all  the  forces  that  come  into 
play  that  have  made  this  thing  that 
we  can  Inflation,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
terrible  malady,  and  as  I  said,  it  Is  a 
malady  more  imiportant  for  us  to  con- 
sider now  than  ever  before. 

uousx  axsoLtmoN  S70 

Now  I  come  to  the  subject  I  have  asked 
this  special  order  for.  which  is  a  further 
discussloo  of  Hotiae  Resolution  570.  and  I 
begin  by  pointing  out  that  a  very  disun- 
guished  Member  of  Congress  who  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
has  done  yeoman  service  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  He  has  spoken  of 
this  matter  for  years.  I  do  not  have  to 
mention  his  name.  Tom  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri, whom  I  consider  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  Congress  aiKl  who  from  the 
standpoint  of  understanding  this  amend- 
ment and  its  import  for  our  country  is 
as  qualified  to  speak  on  it  as  any  man 
in  the  House.  I  am  indeed  gratt>ful  that 
he  is  here  with  us  to  call  attentior.  to 
the  problems  and  that  some  of  the  an- 
swers being  prepared  and  presented  here 
are  not  sound  answers  and  not  presented 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  whole  problem  of  adequate  staff- 
ing for  Congress  has  been  a  matter 
of  deep,  dedicated,  and  personal  concern 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Tear  Cxnms.  For  some  years 
he  has  spoken  on  this  matter,  studied 
it  carefully,  and  worried  about  what  it 
was  doing  to  hai^  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Congress.  He  has  felt  that  there 
were  two  serious  problems:  First,  the 
sta£nng  levels  of  congressional  commit- 
tees in  general  and.  second,  the  imbal- 
ance between  majority  and  minority 
staff. 

First  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  staff- 
ing for  all  Members  of  Congre.ss,  Uemo- 


crati  ami  Ilepublicans  alike,  so  that  all 
of  nc  here  were  weaker  in  relation  to  the 
heaTlly   ataffed   eiceeuttve  4lepartBMnts. 
Tom   Cmms   has    said    that    this    was 
basically  a  problem  of  the  Congress  being 
able  to  get  accurate  and  Intelligent  facts 
and  independent  staff  work  so  that  the 
various  executive  departments  would  be 
made  more  responsible  to  the  thinking 
and  study  of  Congress.    As  examples,  he 
stated  to  us  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  which   he  is  a  most  re- 
.spected  and  ranking  member  has  no  full- 
time  all-yrar-around  experts  on  foreign 
economic  policy,  and  yrt  this  committee 
has  had  to  handle  the  complicated  re- 
ciprocal   trade    hearings      One    r>erson 
part  time  has  been  working  during  the 
year    on    this    problem.      Last    year    he 
urged  the  Democratic  leadership  to  ob- 
tain more  help  for  all  the  committee, 
.so  that  long  before  the  hearings  began 
study  and  interviews  could  be  conducted 
to  try  to  rtnd  out  where  the  truth  lay. 
Also    in    Ways    and    Means    rost.s    the 
responsibility  for  social  security  leeusla- 
tion.     Tom  Cuktis  knows  that  if  com- 
plicated and  controversial  pieces  of  leg- 
islation like  medical  care  for  the  aged 
are  to  be  studied   by   this  group,  ade- 
quate staff  work  is  neces.sary      Yet  no 
msui  is  assigned  full  lime  all  year  arotmd 
to  work  on  social  security      No  wonder 
Congress    is    often     at    the    mercy    of 
executive  departments'  claims  prvs.sures. 
charges,  and  programs     There  are  many 
more  examples  like  this  but  Tom  Ctthtis 
who  has  studied  this  problem  for  a  long 
time  knows  that  this  is  a  basic  problem 
which  Congress   itself   mast    solve   if   it 
is  to  strengthen  its  hand  and  serve  the 
public    interest    by    careful    analy.sus    of 
what  downtown  proposes,  especially  as 
11  involve.s  the  spending  of  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars 

The  second  pnjblem  is  that  of  minority 
staffing,  regardlrfvs  of  which  party  is  in 
power.  Those  constructive  Republicans 
like  Tom  Curtis  want  us  to  look  k(xx1. 
to  do  wcil.  and  so  to  ^^rve  the  public 
by  achievement 

Only  by  iximling  out  the  bad  and 
pointing  up  the  good  will  our  side  of  the 
aisle  do  the  t>'pe  of  job  it  i.s  capable  of 
doing.  Men  like  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Tom  Cvrtls.  have  pointed 
out  what  a  terrific  group  of  newer  and 
younger  members  we  have  now  and  how 
their  talenLs  must  be  harnessed  to  the 
fullest  -SO  that  Congress  can  do  its  best 
work  with  a  maximum  of  Hepubhca.n 
contribution 

There  are  two  words  about  the  two 
problems  outlined  previously  which  char- 
acteriz*'  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri. 
Tom  CvBTLs.  uispiratioti  to  tlKxse  of  us 
who  also  worry  about  this  problem  and 
are  trying  to  do  samtthing  about  it. 
These  words  are  outstanding  scholar- 
ship '  aiid  'true  political  science  con- 
cern '  for  Congre.ss.  In  an  age  when 
true  scholuriiiup  is  all  too  rare,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
given  .«;o  much  thought  to  this  problem 
and  shared  with  us  his  constructive 
thoughts  It  IS  always  easy  to  criticize 
and  I  know  that  some  who  do  not  want 
Congress  to  really  work  and  who  do  not 
care  about  the  real  welfare  of  our  com- 
mittees and  the  minority  Republicans 
on  them  have  criticized  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri  for  even  thinking  aad 
worrying  about  this  proUem.    Many  of 

us.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
salute  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Tom  CuiTis.  We  know  that  only  men 
of  courage  and  integrity  can  get  before 
us  and  before  the  public  the  basic  facts 
of  the  difficult  role  Congress  most  play. 
Our  country  needs  It.  Our  districts  de- 
mand it.  Pairplay  makes  It  obvious  im- 
provements in  stafftng  must  be  made. 
I  did  v.ant  to  add  this  personal  note  to- 
day as  fairness  demanded  that  those  who 
had  broken  ground  on  the  road  we  are 
now  traveling  be  given  the  recognition 
of  leadership  and  scholarship  and  Integ- 
rity and  courage  that  they  deserve. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  March  28  and  April 
4.  I  took  the  floor  to  elaborate  on  House 
Resolution  570  and  to  discuss  the  Im- 
perative and  obvious  need  for  It.  Let 
me  review  my  previous  remarks. 

House  Resolution  570  would  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staffs  to  standing  and 
select  or  special  committees  of  the  House 
so  that  the  minority  may  have,  on  its 
own  motion,  more  and  better  staff  repre- 
sentation on  the  various  committees  of 
the  Hou.se 

Specifically  my  resolution  would  work 
in  thus  manner  On  the  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  members  of  a  com- 
mittee, the  minority  could  name  40  per- 
cent of  the  profcs.sional  staff  members  of 
the  standint,'  committees;  the  minority 
members  also  could  name  40  percent  of 
the  committee  clerks.  In  another  section 
the  maionly  would  be  permitted  to  name 
half  of  the  professional  staff  members  as 
well  as  half  of  the  other  personnel  of  se- 
lect and  special  committees. 

Tlie  present  situation  in  some  com- 
mittees IS  intolerable  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  this  situation  is  an  indict- 
ment aKamst  representative  governmenL 

More  than  Uiat  I  think  it  is  not  wrong 
to  say  that  Uie  committtje  system  of  Con- 
gre.ss Is  on  trial.  With  allowances  fur 
revision  upward  or  downward  dependent 
upon  when,  who  or  how  the  employees 
are  counted,  the  figuies  show  that  of 
.S38  conunittee  employees  only  20  are 
minority  employees. 

My  resolution.  I  point  out.  does  not 
make  it  mandatory  Uiat  any  or  all  com- 
milt*Ms  have  a  more  equal  division  of 
staff  employees  where  present  conditions 
are  satisfactory  to  the  mmority  mem- 
bers on  tiic  committee 

Special  and  select  committees  must  be 
either  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan.  One 
cannot  have  fair,  honest,  accurate  in- 
vestigations without  such  staffs.  As  I 
iMJintecl  out  last  Wednesday,  the  Special 
.SuUommiltee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
is  an  example  of  what  can.  and  does. 
happen  when  such  bipartisanship  is  ab- 
.seni. 

Adoption  of  this  re.solulion  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  minority  to  become 
a  constructive  opposition  which  would 
be  prepared  to  present  well  thought  out 
answers  and  alternatives,  based  upon  re- 
•searrh  and  study,  as  well  as  to  more  ef- 
fectively challenge  the  weaknesses  and 
inadequacies  of  the  propositions  which 
are  presented  to  the  committee. 
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Specifically  the  minority  could  do,  and 
do  better,  at  least  six  things: 

First.  They  could  gf.ther  information 
,.n  the  history  of  the  legislation  before 
the  committee.  Often  times  this  would 
be  very  helpful  and  a  \ery  reliable  guide 
for  us  to  use  as  we  piepared  other  an- 
swers to  the  problem  or  amendments 
to  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Second.  They  could  have  adequate 
tune  to  counsel  with  authorities  and 
with  people  who  would  be  affected  ad- 
ver.sely  and  otherwise  by  the  new  legis- 
lation 

Ihird.  They  could  help  the  minority 
111  Jind  competent  authorities  to  testify 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  legislation 
before  the  committee. 

Fourth  They  could  help  prepare  ques- 
\  ions  designed  to  brini;  out  valuable  and 
iHitment  information  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  legislation. 

Fifth.  When  and  if  a  bill  is  voted  out 
of  the  committee  and  opposed  by  the 
minority,  the  minority  should  have  com- 
petent and  adequate  help  as  well  as 
plenty  of  time  to  write  the  minority 
reports  so  that  the  minority  views  could 
be  thoroughly  and  adequately  understood 
by  all  the  Members  of  the  House  when 
the  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor.  Often 
tunes  the  minority  is  unable  to  use  all 
of  the  time  allotted  to  the  minority  be- 
rau.se  of  inadequate  staffs  and  research. 
Further,  the  minority  staff  could  Help 
numbers  of  the  minority  prepare  the 
statements  for  the  House  floor 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield '' 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS  I  am  sorry  I  was  called  to 
the  phone,  but  I  heard  the  gentleman 
anain  mention  the  f.gure  which  he  re- 
ferred to  earlier  m  the  afternoon  of  500- 
.some  majority  employees  and  20  minor- 
ity employees. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the 
figure  is? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  will  have  it  in 
the  record  I  think  it  is  already  in  the 
record.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  the 
Committee  on  Forciim  Affairs.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  have  discovered 
that  in  his  committee  the  minority  is 
very  well  satisfied. 

Mr  HAYS.  The  question  I  am  trying 
to  get  straight  with  the  gentleman,  and 
I  do  It  in  all  friendliness,  is  how  did  he 
arrived  at  this  figun>  he  keeps  quoting? 
Did  he  count  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  .\ffairs?  And  if  he 
did,  which  way  did  h?  count  them?  And 
if  he  did  not  count  them,  how  did  he  ar- 
rive at  the  figure?  This  applies  to  the 
Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration  too. 
How  did  the  gentleman  arrive  at  this 
figure? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  First,  let  me  say 
we  have  been  in  contact  with  every  com- 
mittee, or  some  Members  who  were  pre- 
sumed to  know  something  about  the 
situation  in  that  committee.  In  my 
statement  I  said,  sir.  that  we  allowed  for 
revision  upward  or  downward,  depending 
on  how,  who.  and  when  the  employees 
were  counted  The  gentleman  can  im- 
agine that  I  did  not  count  all  employees, 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  subcommittees 
that  are  not  includ?d.  The  situation  is 
very   much    more    in   balance   on   some. 


There  are  two  committees  in  controversy. 
In  one  committee  we  foimd  there  were 
77  employees  and  admittedly  only  'i  Re- 
publican minority  employees. 

I  point  out  to  you  also  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  only  upon  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  can  this  happen. 
So  it  cannot  possibly  disturb  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  if  the  minority  is 
satisfied,  and  I  found  this  to  be  the  case 
in  other  committees,  at  least  one  com- 
mittee in  which  apparently  they  are 
completely  satisfied.  This  would  only 
affect  a  situation  that  prevails  in  my  own 
committee,  a  special  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Which  committee  is  the 
gentleman  complaining  about? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  talking  now 
about  a  special  committee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  investigating  the  in- 
terstate highway  building  program. 
All  of  us  will  admit  that  needs  investi- 
gation of  all  phases  of  it. 

Now.  in  my  opinion,  we  have  not  done 
a  thorough  job,  as  near  a  complete  job 
as  we  should.  For  6  months  we  did  not 
have  a  Republican  counsel  or  any  help 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  make  a  much  stronger  case  if  he 
would  revise  his  figures  and  tell  us 
whether  he  counted  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  staff  and.  if  he  did.  if  he 
divided  it  50-50  or  gave  them  all  under 
the  major  heading,  because.  I  may  say.  I 
do  not  know  the  politics  of  a  single  one 
of  them.  They  were  there  when  I  came 
on  the  committee ;  they  were  there  under 
the  Republican  chairmanship  of  that 
committee.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, of  which  I  am  a  member.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Price!  says.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
So  I  think  you  really  ought  to  make  a 
census  of  the  committee  staffs  about 
which  you  have  laid  the  complaint  and 
not  lump  all  of  the  committees  which 
have  bipartisan  staffs.  As  to  the  ma- 
jority employees.  I  do  not  know;  they  are 
professional  staff  members,  and  I  do  not 
know  their  politics,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  chairman  does. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  again  I  have  allowed  for  revi- 
sions upward  and  downward,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  talk  to  the  gentleman  privately 
about  this.  I  do  not  have  any  detailed 
figures  on  the  checks  that  were  made, 
but  I  am  convinced  something  is  wrong, 
and  whatever  is  wrong  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  this  is  what  I  propose  to  do 
with  this  resolution.  Maybe  the  bill  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  indicates  the  direc- 
tion we  ought  to  go.  I  think  it  will  im- 
plement the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
and  strengthen  it  and  make  it  more  op- 
erative, and  I  think  it  will  give  us  better 
legislation  and.  as  a  result,  the  Congress 
will  be  more  effective  in  its  manifold  du- 
ties and  obligations  to  the  people. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
made  reference  to  the  special  subcom- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  headed  by  the  gentle- 


man from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Blatnik,  as 
an  illustration  of  what  he  considers  to 
be  highly  partisan  committee  staff.    If 
the    gentleman    has    any    information 
about  the  politics  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  that  committee,  he  certainly  has 
information  that  has  not  been  shared 
with  other  members  of  that  subcommit- 
tee.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  staff  of  that  particular  sub- 
committee have  a  history  that  goes  back 
to  participation  over  on  the  Senate  in- 
vestigating committee,  over  in  the  other 
body,  in   which   they  saw  service  both 
under  Republican  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee and  under  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  committee  in  that  body,  and  if 
anybody  says  that  they  have  been  par- 
tisan in  their  development  of  facts  or 
that  the  members  of  that  staff  have  not 
been  fair,  conscientious,  and  objective  in 
the  gathering  of  facts  for  that  subcom- 
mittee, I  certainly  think  that  he  does  so 
without  a  solid  basis,  in  view  of  the  facts. 
Mr.   SCHWENGEL.     I  serve  on   that 
committee  with  you.  sir,  and  this  is  not 
the  first  time  you  have  heard  me  com- 
plain  about   it.     And.   you  have  heard 
the   minority   Members  complain  often 
about  that  situation,  and  you  know  as 
well  as  I  know  when  that  committee  was 
set  up  they  had  a  13  to  6  majority,  and 
at   that   time   I   said   it  was  precedent 
breaking.     This  was  never  done  before 
with    any    special   committee    that   was 
created.     In    many    instances   we    had 
equal  numbers  on  the  investigating  com- 
mittee itself,  and  in  most  instances,  in 
some  instances,  a  one-vote  majority,  and 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  minor- 
ity on  the  Special  Committee  of  Public 
Works   had  no  voice   in  selecting  that 
staff.    I  had  several  people  in  mind  that 
I  thought  should  be  on  that  committee 
staff. 

Here  is  another  thing,  since  you 
brought  this  question  up.  The  investi- 
gation of  this  Federal  highway  road- 
building  program  is  the  greatest  ever 
contemplated  by  any  Government  in  his- 
tory, and  our  investigating  committee 
has  no  engineer  on  it.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  a  complete  investigation 
job  without  having  a  sufficient  staff,  and 
this  is  not  casting  any  reflection  on  any 
member  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  they  have 
done  an  outstanding  professional  job, 
and  a  job  free  from  partisanship  in  every 
respect. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Sure,  as  far  as 
they  have  gone,  but  in  Massachusetts  we 
came  out  without  a  complete  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr. 
point 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
of  order  that   a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The     SPEAKER 
Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 


pro    tempore.     The 
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TIm  SFZASXR  pro  Unpore.  The 
Chair  to  oouBtinf. 

(Tba  APIAKBI  rMOBMd  tb«  Ahalr.) 

TtM  SPBAKIR.  Xrldeiitty  a  qoorum 
li  not  prtwnt. 

Mr.  AI^SRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Houee. 

A  can  of  the  Houie  wa«  ordererd. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
namet: 

IRoU  No    701 


AddonlElo 

OftrmatB 

Prntinftn 

Kn&rtm» 

Olcnn 

Peterson 

*..^K«»^l»-. 

Or««n.  Or«c 

PUcber 

B*1Ut 

Baina 

B*k«r 

Hanaan 

ReuM 

BartBC 

Harrlaon.  Va 

Rliodee.  Ariz 

B»iT«Ct 

lUbcrt 

Rtkodea.Pa 

BAtUm 

HadBfto.  Mtch 

Roberts.  Ala 

BolUnc 

HoUlUUl 

Rooeevelt 

Borkln 

RuddlMton 

Roaenthal 

Braaeiac 

Ieltard.lio 

noMcakowskI 

BrwsMr 

JcaMO 

St  Oermain 

BucUaf 

JoaUea 

Soott 

C«hin 

JODM,  Alk. 

."^elcJen 

CUIDM 

KmntMi 

'Abetter 

CMtartMcv 

Kc«ma 

Slier 

C«Uw 

Kw 

Smith.  CaUf 

CbeU 

KeUy 

Smith   Mlas 

Chlyra>M 

Kllbura 

Smltb.  Va 

CcmA 

Klrwan 

Spenee 

Curtis.  Mmb. 

Kluczyaakl 

Steed 

D»tU. 

Kyi 

Taber 

Jamea  C 

Lover 

Te««ue.  Tex 

DkTil.  TKUi. 

ICcOowell 

Tbompaon.  L<a 

Ouraon 

lielnUr* 

Ttaompeon,  N  J 

Dent 

McMllUn 

Thompe^n   Tex 

Macdonald 

Toil 

Don* 

M»d4«n 

Tuck 

KtIm 

Mmoo 

Udall.  Morr'.t  K 

P»Uon 

MatblM 

Van  Pelt 

Pmc«11 

Michel 

Vinaon 

Ptn«l«y 

IfUUr. 

Waiter 

rta««rty 

a«orce  P 

Wharton 

Prasler 

Morrison 

Whltten 

pnedel 

Moulder 

Winia 

Norrell 

WUaon.  Ind 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  327 
Membera  have  axuwered  to  their  names, 
a  Quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di^spensed 
with. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  570 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recoK- 
nizes    the    gentleman   from    Iowa    IMr. 

SCHWCMGU.!. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  aooieone  suggested  that  a  quorum 
call  costs  $2,600.  I  am  sorry  that  a 
decision  of  mine  apparently  rankled 
some  Member  of  the  House  to  the  extent 
that  he  felt  the  urge  to  make  the  point 
of  no  quorum.  I  apoloKize  and  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  was  talking  about 
these  figures  and  asking  where  I  got  the 
figures.  I  say  to  you.  sir.  I  should  be 
glad  to  adjust  the  figures  as  you  see  fit. 
and  I  think  they  should  be>  adjusted  to 
reflect  what  you  think  is  the  situation 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
have  said  to  you  of  course,  and  I  say 
again,  that  if  every  committee  in  the 
Congress  were  set  up  on  a  biparusan 
or  nonpartisan  basis,  as  is  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  this  resolution  would 
not  be  before  the  House.  It  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  disturbing  any  of  the 
working  arrangements  that  you  have  In 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aifalrs. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SCHWDfOKL.  Juft  brlafly. 
Mr.  HAYS.  In  Um  flrrt  plao*.  let  me 
say  that  I  made  the  stolMaMit  eoooMm- 
Ing  a  quor\im  call  aad  how  mueh  It  eoft, 
and  I  called  the  quorum.  If  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  are  worth  hearing  st  all. 
they  are  worth  $3.6M. 

Idr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  If  they  are  not.  they  are 
not  worth  anything.  Now,  about  the 
number  of  cooimittees.  During  this 
quorum  call  I  talked  to  the  following 
committee  chairmen:  Agriculture.  For- 
eign Affairs,  Interior.  Armed  Services. 
House  Administratkm.  Post  Office,  In- 
terstate and  Ptoreign  Commerce,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

They  all  tell  me  that  their  staff.s  are 
completely  bipartisan  and  they  do  not 
know  what  are  the  politics  of  members  of 
the  staffs.  If  this  is  so  then  your  figures 
must  need  rather  radical  revision.  That 
is  all  I  want  the  gentleman  to  do  I  do 
not  want  to  revise  your  flgure.s;  I  did  not 
make  the  census  in  the  first  place  But  I 
do  not  want  you  to  present  a  picture  that 
because  the  staff  of  one  or  two  commit- 
tees may  be  out  of  balance — and  this  I 
would  not  challenge:  but  in  the  interest 
of  fairness,  I  do  not  want  the  record  to 
show  that  the  staff  of  every  committee 
IS  likewise  out  of  balance. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  If  a  minority  of 
the  specific  committees  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned  agrees  to  that  appraisal. 
they  would  not  be  disturbed  under  my 
resolution. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1 .  who  has  been  involved 
indirectly  in  thi.s  quorum  cost  business. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  All  I  want  to 
say  is  this,  that  in  view  of  the  .statement 
or  rather  the  issue  that  was  made  here 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Hays  1 . 
only  a  couple  of  hours  ago  about  quorum 
calls.  I  was  astonl.shfd  that  he  would  put 
one  on 

Mr  HAYS  Do  not  be  surpn.sed  at 
anything  I  do 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course  the  old  say- 
ing IS  that  consi.stency  i.s  a  virtue  and  the 
K'^nlleman  i.s  rirh  m  consistency 

Mr  HAYS  I  always  thought  con.sist- 
ency  was  a  virtue  of  small  mind.s 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  hear  that  la,st  statement  repeated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  H.^YS  I  .<;ay  you  have  your  defi- 
nition of  consistency  My  definition  b? 
that  consi.stency  is  a  virtue  of  .•mall 
minds. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
that  those  words  be  taken  down 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  words  objected  to 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Hats  I  say  you  have  your  defluUkon 
C'f  CDitaUlency  My  defliilllon  U  ihnt  rmi- 
M.ster.cy  U  a  virtue  of  imalt  mlnda 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  both  Members  were  walking  about 
a  definition  and  each  definition  might 
apply  to  others  outside  the  House.  Tht 
Chair  wet%  nothing  about  the  words  taken 


down  that  Impugns  the  moUrw  of  any 

Member. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Spaaker.  will 
the  geotloman  yield  ? 

Mr.  8CHWENOEX*.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  JOHAN8EN.  In  order  that  those 
who  may  read  the  record  of  these  pro- 
ceedings may  know  what  this  la  about, 
and  in  view  of  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  Hsrsl  regarding 
the  cost  of  quorum  calls.  I  should  think 
It  would  be  in  order  for  the  record  to 
show  that  a  quorum  call,  even  when 
deemed  necessary  and  wise  and  advis- 
able, by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays  I ,  is  as  costly,  no  more  and  no  less. 
than  one  called  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Gross]. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  think  I  have 
yielded  more  to  the  gentleman's  side  of 
the  aisle  now  than  I  have  to  this  side. 
I  prefer  not  to  yield 

Mr  HAYS  You  can  have  a  quorum 
here  now 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield 

Mr  SCHWENOEL  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore we  had  this  quorum  call.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  sixth  point. 

I  suggest  that  oftentimes  when  new 
legislation  Is  introduced  it  Is  necessary 
to  follow  closely  the  effects  of  legislation 
that  has  been  passed  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing the  shortcomings,  omissions,  and 
mi.sapplications  of  the  legislation  in  cer- 
taui  instances,  with  a  view  of  being  pre- 
pared through  observation  and  continued 
.study  to  present  adequate  and  effective 
amendments  m  future  sessions  of  the 
Congress  to  important  legislation  that 
has  been  passed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  since 
I  initiated  this  move  and  introduced  leg- 
i^ation.  I  have  received  much  corres- 
pondence from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Diuch  of  it  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  have  found  many,  many  edi- 
torialists who  have  supported  me  In  my 
position  and  I  have  not  yet  found  one 
in  opposition 

Among  these  Utters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived and  that  I  have  cherished  most  in 
support  of  this  legislation  is  one  from  a 
fellow  Member  of  tliis  House,  a  man  who 
.served  the  Congress  and  the  country 
with  great  distinction  and  who  has  as 
many  personal  friends  on  the  left  side  of 
the  aisle  as  he  has  on  the  right  side  and 
one  whom  vie  all  respect  very  much. 
Most  of  you,  of  course,  know  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  our  beloved  Job  Martin.  He 
wrote  me  this  letter  which  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Record. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  HAYS.  All  I  wanted  to  say  Is  that 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Johanseh  that  one 
quonmi  call  does  not  cost  any  more  than 
another.  But.  in  view  of  that,  we  will 
take  a  little  census  and  see  how  many 
quorum  calls  the  gentlenan  from  Iowa 
made  and  how  much  the  total  is. 
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Mr.  SCHWEMOEJ-    Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Mahttw  wrote  to  m«  as  follows; 
C'owoszss  or  tk«  Wtttd  Statss, 

UousB  or  acvaasswTATivss, 

Wi*hingto\,  D.C..  April  II,  1961. 
Hoi)  nri)  ScMWiNOU,. 
llon.ie  of  Rrpresentatiret, 
Waihinffttm.  DC 

Dea«  CoLL«Aotj»;  ThU  Is  In  r«fer«nc«  to 
Houie  Reaolutlon  870.  I  unheslUtlngiy  ap- 
prove tiie  purpose  ot  the  resolution  and 
would  give  It  my  support.  My  support  l« 
nut  based  on  partisanship  but  because  I 
believe  It  Is  In  the  Interest  ol  efficient  gov- 
ernment and  would  be  helpful  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  ajid  wculd  lmprov«  ths  stand- 
ing of  Congress. 

Both  parties  shouid  be  adequately  pre- 
pared to  present  th«lp  views  to  Congress. 
The  majority  can  easily  uke  care  of  them- 
telves  eltber  Uirough  the  staff  or  the  several 
departmcnU  of  the  Government.  The 
minority  should  be  given  an  equal  chance  »o 
thnt  all  Members  of  the  House  can  have 
available  all  the  facts  when  they  make  the 
clfoisions.  With  all  the  difficult  problems.  It 
la  more  Important  for  adequate  prepara- 
tion of  the  minority  now  than  at  any  other 
time  In  our  history. 

This  move  Is  not  new.  Kngland  has  long 
recognized  this  vital  need  of  representative 
povernment  and  has  carefully  made  sure  the 
minority  la  adeqtiately  staffed.  The  United 
SUtee  Is  spending  huge  sums  abroad  to  pro- 
mt te  popular  government  and  must  not  err 
lure  at  home  In  falling  to  spend  necessary 
money  to  maintain  both  parU£a  in  their 
work  in  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JosEFH  W  Maktik.  Jr. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  sums  up  my  argument  about 
as  well  as  anything  I  have  said  today.  I 
would  Uke  to  conclude  at  this  point  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Is  a  brief  statement  prepared 
by  Prof.  Russell  M.  Rosa.  Department  of 
Political  Science.  State  University  of 
Iowa.  E>r.  Ross  is  a  capable  college  pro- 
lessor  who  Is  highly  regarded  within  the 
political  science  profession.  In  addition, 
he  has  had  considerable  practical  experi- 
ence in  government. 

The  American  system  of  government  is 
baaed  upon  positive  action  by  the  leglsla- 
Uve  body.  Both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority elements  of  Congreas  must  be  In  a 
piKUlon  to  have  forward  looking.  afOrmatlve, 
puaiuve  programs  if  tiie  American  system  Is 
to  have  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  The  present  system  of 
virtually  excluding  the  minority  members 
ot  congressional  committees  from  harlng 
staff  assistants  severely  handicaps  the  niinor- 
ity  party  from  positive  action  positions.  It 
wnvild  seem  Imperative  for  the  best  Interests 
ot  .\merlca  to  allow  the  minority  members 
ul  congressional  committees  to  have  a  com- 
petent staff  to  assist  them  with  their  part 
of  the  committee  work.  The  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  should  hare  the  same 
authority  In  selecting  the  minority  party's 
staff  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ex- 
ercises In  selection  and  control  of  the  ma- 
jority party's  staff  members.  Frequent 
criticism  U  launched  at  tiie  minority  party 
that  it  is  merely  against  a  program  and  never 
for  anything.  Adequate  staff  will  enable 
the  minority  to  avoid  this  position. 


The  following  is  a  letter  from  Prof. 
John  R.  Kapp.  Department  of  Political 
Scleoee,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa.  Kapp  Is  a  capable  pro- 
feMor  of  Amerlean  government.  His 
commenta  in  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 570  are  those  of  a  student  of  Ameri- 
can government.  I  think  that  they  de- 
serve some  thought : 

lowA  Wesleyan  Colleci, 
Mount  Pleatant,  Iowa,  Apr%l  6,  1962. 
Congressman  Fico  Scuwcmczx, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Deas  PmBD:  Tour  stand  on  the  matter  of 
fair  and  equitable  representation  of  the  two 
parties  as  to  staffs  of  the  respective  com- 
mittees Is  to  be  commended.  It  is  my  belief 
that  House  Resolution  570.  If  adopted,  would 
accomplish  the  goal  of  a  more  just  appor- 
tlorunent  of  committee  staffs.  The  present 
topheavy  appointment  and  control  of  such 
personnel  by  the  majority  members  of  com- 
mlttece  Is  most  clearly  a  perversion  of  the 
right  of  the  minority  to  be  fully  represented. 
I  especially  favor  the  appointment  of  such 
personnel  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for  the  task, 
rather  than  mainly  with  regard  to  party  al- 
niiatioa. 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  states- 
manlike activity  in  the  House  and  wish  you 
continued  success  In  your  efforts  In  behalf 
not  only  of  the  citizens  of  the  First  District 
of  Iowa  but  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  Kapp. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  comments 
which  others  have  made  on  this  subject. 

Roscoe  Drummond.  the  columnist,  re- 
fers to  the  present  situation  as  "the 
crippling  anemic  minority  party  repre- 
sentation of  the  congressional  staffs." 
He  continues : 

The  fact  is  that  the  Imbalance  is  extreme. 
It  is  harmful  to  the  functioning  of  the  two- 
party  system.  Unless  the  Democrats  expect 
to  control  Congress  forever,  I  should  think 
they  would  be  wise  to  accept  staffing 
reforms. 

Of  my  resolution,  I>rummond  declared. 
It  is  a  "simple,  reasonable,  and  workable 
proposal."  These  comments  are  taken 
from  an  editorial  by  Drummond  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  2,  1962.  Mr.  Drummond  has  long 
been  interested  In  the  minority  staffing 
situation. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen]  has  stated: 

I  do  feel  that  the  minority  should  have  at 
least  a  modest  supply  of  help  available  to 
Incfulre  Into  matters  perhaps  considered  too 
delicate  for  the  majority  to  probe  Into.  No 
person  or  group  Is  overly  energetic  about 
exposing  any  weaknesses  in  Its  own  system. 
Thus  a  majority  party  normally  concentrates 
Its  efforts  on  promoting  Its  philosophy. 

The  majority  ia  entitled  to  that  preferred 
position  by  virtue  of  winning  elections.  And 
the  responBlblllty  of  leadership  goes  with 
them.  But  minority  rights  deserve  some 
protection,  and  that  Is  whore  your  resolution 
oonqes  In. 

The  Honorable  Williak  E.  MiLLra, 
chairman,  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, has  written : 

This  Is  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency  be- 
cause ths  condition  Is  so  serious  It  can  un- 
dermine the  very  effectiveness  of  even  rou- 
tine fuocUona  of  Republican  Members  oX  the 
Houss. 


I  am  surs  we  all  reahzs  that  under  our 
two-party  systsm  this  wide  disparity  be- 
tween Republican  and  Democratic  staff  op- 
erations is  not  good  for  the  IVstton  as  a 
whole. 

Director  Arthiu  L.  Pitman  of  the  Ben 
A.  Arneson  Institute  of  Practical  Politics, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  stated  In  a 
letter  to  me: 

Tour  resolution  (H.  Res.  070)  would  bene- 
fit both  major  partiee  because  it  would  guar- 
antee both  of  them  an  opportuiUty  to  search 
out  the  facts  upon  which  a  responsible  pro- 
gram and  a  responsible  opposition  must  be 
based.  Your  plan,  indeed,  will  in  truth  bene- 
fit representative  government  itself  because 
it  will  help  safeguard  the  presentation  of 
the  multiplicity  of  views  on  any  given  Issue 
which  represent  the  American  consensus. 

Pluralism  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  strengths  of  our  way  of 
life.  But  our  pluralism  depends  on  the  ex- 
pres&lou  of  diverse  views.  Expression  In  the 
Congress,  to  be  effective,  must  be  based  on 
sound  research.  And  research,  often,  is  only 
seriously  attempted  on  the  wjnunlttee  staff 
level.  For  all  of  these  reasons  It  la  my  most 
earnest  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  give  careful  consideratloc  to  your 
thoughtful  proposal  as  contained  in  House 
Resolution  570.  and  that  this  resolution  wUl 
pass.    We  will  all  gain. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  McVet,  has  said: 
One  of  the  great  political  strengths  of 
America  llee  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  two- 
party  system.  It  la  not  only  desirable,  but 
It  Is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
two-i>arty  system  that  these  parties  oppose 
each  other.  If  they  were  both  in  agreement, 
then  the  two-party  system  would  be  abol- 
ished and  America  would  be  the  loser.  Con- 
structive and  honest  opposition  Is  a  healthy 
balance  [H-eventlng  one-sided  rule  and  also 
preventing  any  tendency  toward  Improprle- 
tiee;  however,  this  type  of  opposition  is  very 
difficult  to  maintain  in  the  Congrese  where 
the  rights  of  the  minority  party  are  not  ade- 
quately protected  in  the  committees,  which 
are  the  workshops  of  this  great  body. 

Because  our  body  operates  on  the  com- 
mittee system,  I  think  it  Is  imperative  that 
this  resolution  be  adopted  so  that  minority 
rights  may  always  be  Justly  protected. 

These  are  the  statements  of  a  few,  and 
only  a  few,  of  the  persons  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  minority  staf&ng  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising 
to  support  Congressman  Schwencel's 
House  Resolution  570,  I  believe  I  am 
unique  in  that  I  have  acquired  service 
both  as  a  Member  of  this  House  and  as 
a  professional  staff  member  of  a  con- 
gressional committee.  Dvu±ig  the  83d 
Congress  I  served  as  an  attorney  on  the 
U£.  Senate  Committee  tax  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Since  January  1961  I  have  been 
%  U.S.  Representative  and  a  member  of 
two  House  committees. 

This  dual  experience  leaves  me  with 
the  Arm  conviction  that  wa  must  have 
genuinely  bipartisan  stafBng  If  we  are 
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to  enjoy  truly  representative  govern- 
ment. The  American  taxpayers  have 
voted  for  a  bipartisan  approach  by  send- 
ing to  the  House  174  Republicans  out  of 
a  total  of  437.  The  membership  of  the 
House  is  less  than  two  to  one  In  favor 
of  the  majority  party.  Yet  situations 
exist  on  such  Important  committees  as 
Government  Operations,  on  which  I 
serve,  where  the  17  Democratic  Congress- 
men who  are  members  have  a  staff  of  74 
E)emocrats  serving  them  and  we  11  Re- 
publicans are  provided  with  3  workers 
of  our  political  faith. 

Total  committee  employees  in  the 
whole  House  number  538.  of  whom  only 
29  are  minority  employees. 

Congressman  Schwengil's  resolution 
would  rectify  this  completely  out-of -bal- 
ance state  of  affairs  by  permitting  the 
minority  membership  of  a  committee,  by 
majority  vote  of  the  minority,  to  call  for 
arrangements  whereby  they  will  be  giv- 
en 40  percent  of  the  professional  staff 
and  40  percent  of  the  clerical  staff 

If  we  of  the  minority  are  to  live  up 
to  our  obligation  as  the  loyal  opposition 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  access  to  the 
services  of  competent  workers  who  un- 
derstand and  represent  the  viewpoint 
we  have  been  elected  to  represent 

Mr,  Roscoe  Drummond's  excellent 
series  on  the  current  committee's  in- 
equities has  been  quoted  on  this  floor. 
but  I  would  very  much  like  to  reiterate 
one  comment  by  this  thoughtful  colum- 
nist which  sums  up  the  matter  most 
succinctly : 

with  such  egregious  imbalance  a«  now 
prevallB.  the  Republican  teams  or  these 
committees  are  usually  left  on  the  bleacher 
seat«  In  center  field  with  the  majority  at 
bat  all  the  time. 

Mr.  ScHWKNCiL's  resolution  is  de- 
manding of  the  endorsement  of  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  As 
Mr  Drummond  put  it : 

•n»e  fact  Is  that  the  ImbaUncp  i.i  extreme 
It  la  unjust  tuid  inequitable  It  Is  harmful 
to  the  functioning  of  the  two-parly  system 
Unless  the  Democrats  expect  to  cnn'r  il  Con- 
gress forever.  I  should  think  they  would  be 
wise  to  accept  stafllng  reform 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  BROOMrirLDl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr      BROOMFIELD        Mr      SpeaktM 
some  wise  man  in  our  distant  past  madf 
the  remark  that  Congress  in  session  is 
Congress  on  exhibition,  while  ConKress 
In  committee  is  Congress  at  work 

All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of  the 
need  for  competent,  unbiased  committee 
staff  personnel.  In  committee  is  where 
the  actual  legislation  as  it  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  floor  of  the  House  is  con- 
sidered, is  drafted,  is  revi.sed  and 
amtnded.  In  committee  is  where  th-^ 
heart  and  soul  of  the  legislative  proce.ss 
works  at  Its  best. 

If  there  Is  not  give  and  take  in  com- 
mittee. If  only  one  side  of  a  storv  is  told. 
then  no  one  suffers  as  much  as  ou;  tax- 
payers, our  consumers,  our  citizens   be- 


cause the  legislation  which  comes  to  the 
floor  will  be  biased,  warped  out  of  shape 
by  prejudice  and  distorted  by  a  lack  of 
objectivity. 

Just  as  Representatives  are  most  often 
at  their  best  in  committee,  so  we  find 
that  the  importance  of  committee  staff 
work  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
orderly  workings  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Yet.  we  find  that  while  the  majority 
party  has  all  the  committee  staff  per- 
sonnel It  needs,  in  fact  so  many  that 
some  commitU'e  employees  do  not  even 
bother  to  come  to  Washmgton  to  pick 
up  their  paychecks,  the  minority  party  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  Its  efforts  to  ob- 
tain facts,  gather  data,  draft  new  legis- 
lation by  lack  of  staff  personnel 

The  Members  of  Congress  may  be  the 
architects  of  new  legislation,  but  com- 
mittee staffs  are  the  carpenters,  the 
technicians,  the  bricklayers,  if  you  will, 
who  build  the  foundation  upon  which 
legislation  can  rest  They  do  the  dig- 
KUiK.  the  research,  the  delvinw  into  the 
myriad  facts  which  confront  us  They 
give  us  a  firm  foundation  upon  which 
solid  leKislative  accomphshmt'iit  can  be 
achieved 

Yet.  we  are  told  that  there  are  14 
majority  staff  employees  for  every  single 
minority  employee  We  find  that  some 
minority  Members  of  ConKress  are 
hampered  in  their  efforts  to  discover  the 
raw,  hard  facts  whicii  confront  us  We 
find  that  some  40  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  difficulty  in  flndinu  answers  to 
their  questions,  other  than  the  party  line 
handed  out  by  pre.ss  release  by  tiie  ex- 
ecutive branch  We  find  that  these 
Members  have  available  to  them  only 
those  facts  which  the  p:xecutive  sees  fit 
to  part  with 

All  of  us.  I  am  sure  ;ire  aware  of  the 
excesses  which  go  on  in  some  House 
committees  We  have  some  .seven  com- 
mittees of  the  House  which  do  not  have 
a  sink;le  minority  staff  member  We 
have  .some  committees  of  tiie  House 
which  are  so  overloaded  with  majority 
staff  employees  that  they  do  not  have 
rt)om  to  work  in  Washington  and  do  not 
even  come  to  Washington  except  on  very 
rare  occasions 

Rather  than  dwell  upon  the.se  excesses 
and  these  .shortcomings.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  you  one  staff  of  a  House 
committee  which  ha.s  done  a  job  for 
Congress  winch  can  be  classed  notiung 
less  than  magnificent 

I  am  si^eakmn  of  the  staff  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
committee  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
always  followed  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  I>»i;isiative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  in  filling  its  staff  i>ositions 
This  act  provides  with  re.spect  to  com- 
mittee staffs  that 

E.i.ih  standlnij  comnutlee  >.'  thp  SenHf<> 
.tnd  the  House  of  Hrpresen  tat  Ives  •  •  • 
i.s  authorized  to  appoint  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  not  more  than  four  pro- 
ffs.^i. mal  staff  memt>ers  in  addition  to  the 
clerlcAl  staffs  on  a  permrtnciit  basis  with- 
out rfgard  I  i  political  afflUatlons  and  sole- 
Iv  on  th^  ba.ti!!  of  fitness  to  perform  the  du- 
ties   r.f    tl.t"     itTicf     and    »*ld    staff    members 


shall  be  assigned  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  such  conunlttee 
as  the  conunlltee  may  deem  advisable. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
an  experienced  and  highly  qualified  staff 
of  specialists  One  member  of  the  staff 
has  a  Ph.  D.  in  economics;  another,  a 
Ph.  D.  in  political  science.  One  is  a 
lawyer  and  the  committee  employs  two 
certified  public  accountants.  All  staff 
members  had  exteiisive  oversea  experi- 
ence before  joining  the  committee  staff 

In  selecting  staff  members  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  precautions  to  auure 
that  the  best  qualified  persons  are  selec- 
ted to  fill  vacancies  and  that  political 
considerations  are  not  the  basis  for  ap- 
pointment All  members  of  the  regular 
professional  staff  were  selected  by  bi- 
partisan staffing  subcommittees  which 
reviewed  long  lists  of  applicants  and 
agreed  on  the  appointments  to  be  rec- 
ommended 

i'rofessional  staff  members  are  avail- 
able to  .serve  both  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  and  minority 
memb«'rs  are  free  to  call  for  their  serv- 
ices at  any  time  There  has  never  been 
any  indication  that  a  staff  member  was 
less  helpful  or  zealous  because  he  was 
working  on  a  job  for  a  member  of  the 
minority 

Ihe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
a  staff  of  15  members,  all  of  them  picked 
on  a  niei  It  basis. 

Boyd  Crawford,  the  staff  administra- 
tor a  native  of  Washington.  DC  .  came 
to  the  committee  in  November  1939, 
after  holding  a  secretarial  position  with 
a  Michigan  Republican  Congressman 
from  1932  through  1935,  and  serving 
from  1936  to  1939  as  Secretary  of  the 
U  S.  Sesqulcentennial  Commission.  He 
al.so  .served  as  .secretary  to  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  New  York 
Mr  Crawford  is  author  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  mcluded  m  "History  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Union  Under  the  Con- 
stitution "  He  was  author  of  a  number 
of  booklets  and  articles  published  by 
that  Commission  During  his  service  as 
sUiff  administrator  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  he  has  served  as  a  staff 
member  of  a  number  of  congressional 
delegations,  includmg  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  at  San  Francisco,  a 
number  of  General  Assembly  sessions, 
as  well  as  parliamentary  meetings  and 
special  study  mi.vslons.     He  is  listed  in 

American  Men  in  Science"  as  an  expert 
in  international  relations.  American 
government,  and  International  organ- 
izations. He  is  one  of  the  few  con- 
gressional staff  members  whose  biog- 
raphy appears  in  Who's  Who  in 
America  ' 

Dr.  Roy  J  Bullock  who  Joined  the 
committee  staff  in  1951.  serves  as  senior 
staff  corvsultant.  He  was  born  in  Crete. 
Nebr  Dr  Bullock  received  an  A.B.  de- 
gree from  Doane  College,  a  M.B.A.  from 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  a  Ph.  D.  in 
economics  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity He  was  associate  professor  of 
business  administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  and  later  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  school  of  business  eco- 
nomics In  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Subsequently     he     served    in     different 
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capacities  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 
He  also  served  as  Chief  of  the  Export- 
Import  Section.  Office  of  U.S.  MillUry 
Crovemmcnt  In  Berlin  and  later  became 
the  US.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency  in  Mlnden.  Germany. 
Just  prior  to  Joining  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  staff.  Dr.  Bullock  was  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Poreig:n  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. 

Dr  Albert  C.  F.  Westphal,  of  New 
York  City,  joined  the  professional  staff 
of  the  committee  also  In  1951.  He  re- 
ceived B.A.,  M.A..  and  Ph.  D.  degrees 
from  Columbia  University  where  he 
specialized  in  international  relations  and 
law  He  was  a  Social  Science  Research 
Council  Fellow,  working  on  the  role  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  for- 
eign affairs,  and  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  author  of  the  only  published 
history  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Westpahl  also  re- 
ceived a  Carnegie  grant  for  study  of 
inlemational  law  at  The  Hagrue.  His 
experience  includes  service  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  2  years  was  director  of  studies  at 
the  National  War  College,  in  Washing- 
ton. D  C.  His  teaching  experience  also 
mcluded  a  lectureship  in  international 
affairs  at  Los  Alamos,  and  a  visiting 
profesiiorship  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Dr.  Westpahl  holds  a  re- 
serve commission  as  captain  in  the  Navy. 
Duiing  World  War  II  he  served  for  3 
years  in  naval  intelligence  and  later 
in  military  government  in  the  Pacific 
theater.  He  has  also  served  as  visiting 
lecturer  at  the  Air  War  College.  Army 
War  College.  UjS.  Military  Academy,  and 
Foreign  Service  Institute. 

FVanklin  J  Schupp  joined  the  com- 
mittee sUff  in  June  1957.  Mr.  Schupp 
received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  busi- 
ness administration  and  commerce,  and 
later  a  law  degree  from  the  same  uni- 
versity. Mr  Schupp  also  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  foreign 
trade  and  International  affairs  from 
Georgetown  University.  His  experience 
background  includes  serving  as  secre- 
tary to  a  Member  of  Congress,  counsel 
for  a  business  firm,  as  attorney  for  the 
Veterans"  Administration  and  as  chief 
of  the  hearings  section  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  Mr. 
Schupp  holds  a  lieutenant  colonel's  com- 
mission In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
during  the  Second  World  War  served  as 
special  agent  in  charge  of  investigations, 
cnunterintelllgence,  and  criminal  divi- 
sion in  South  America,  and  later  was 
officer  in  charge  of  psychiatric  w^arfare- 
intelligence.  US.  Air  Force,  during  the 
Korean  war.  Colonel  Schupp  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  and  a  number 
of  other  professional  organizations. 

Harry  C  Cromer  Joined  the  commit- 
tee staff  in  March  1960.  as  an  Investlg-a- 
tor-consultant,  but  now  serves  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  staff  consultant.  Mr.  Cromer 
was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich..  Is  a  graduate 


of  the  Strayer  College  of  Accountancy 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  commercial  science  in  1948  and  later 
became  a  certified  public  accountant  in 
1952.  Mr.  Cromer  served  overseas  in  the 
UJ3.  Navy  during  World  War  II  and  after 
several  years  in  private  business,  went  to 
work  for  the  General  Accoimting  OfiBce 
as  a  supervisory  accountant  and  deputy 
director  of  the  GAO  Far  East  branch 
office  In  Tokyo,  Japan.  His  experience 
also  includes  2  years  In  Rome,  Italy,  as 
a  supervisory  accountant  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce. 

Marian  A.  Czarnecki  is  the  most  re- 
cent addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  FVareign  Affairs,  having  Joined 
in  March  1962.  Mr.  Czarnecki  was  born 
an  American  citizen  of  American  par- 
ents in  Posen,  Poland.  Mr.  Czarnecki 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  foreign 
service  from  Georgetown  University,  and 
has  completed  classroom  work  for  a 
'Ph.  D.  in  economics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  Prior  to  com- 
ing with  the  committee,  Mr.  Czarnecki 
served  as  administrative  assistant  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  also  served  as 
as  adviser  to  the  congressional  delega- 
tion to  the  14th  General  Assembly  of  tlie 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Czarnecki's  expe- 
rience background  includes  a  period  as 
instructor  in  economics  at  the  George- 
town University  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Philip  B.  Billings,  t)orn  in  Rutland, 
Vt..  Joined  the  committee  staff  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  in  January  of  1961.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
where  he  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  economics.  He  subsequently 
studied  law  at  Columbia  University  and 
received  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree.  His 
experience  includes  serving  as  secretary 
to  two  Members  of  Congress,  counsel  to 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  administra- 
tive experience  with  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conferences. 

Robert  Fred  Brandt,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  was  appointed  investigator -con- 
sultant in  October  1961.  He  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree — cum  laude — 
from  New  York  University  and  later  a 
master  of  business  administration  from 
the  same  imiversity.  This  academic 
training  was  supplemented  by  further 
doctoral  studies  at  George  Washington 
University.  After  experience  in  private 
business  he  joined  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  1946  where  his  posi- 
tions included:  Chief.  Planning  Staff, 
Office  of  Comptroller  General,  Director, 
Far  East  Branch,  Tokyo,  and  Director. 
European  Branch,  Paris.  Mr.  Brandt 
became  a  certified  public  accountant  in 
1948.  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
and  the  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  fraternity. 

The  ladies  on  the  committee  staff  are 
all  highly  skilled  research  assistants 
with  superior  secretarial  skills.  They 
are  headed  by  Miss  Clara  June  Nigh  of 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  who  Joined  the  staff 
as  assistant  clerk  in  1943  and  worked 
her  way  up  to  the  post  ol  senior  staff 
assistant.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Villa 
Maria  Academy  and  has  seryed  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
a  Parliamentary  Conference  In  Bermuda. 


Miss  Helen  C.  Mattas,  of  Gary,  Ind., 
Joined  the  staff  in  1951.  Miss  Mattas 
received  a  Ph.  B.  degree  from  North- 
western University  where  she  majored  in 

international  relations  and  public  law. 
She  also  received  an  MA  degree  from 
the  same  university.  Miss  Mattas  also 
studied  at  the  Institute  of  Languages 
and  Linguistics  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. Her  experience  background  in- 
cludes secretarial  work  for  several  pri- 
vate firms,  and  during  World  War  U  she 
served  as  the  WAC  secretary  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  later  was  employed  In  the 
Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Hashagen  of  Passaic, 
N  J..  Joined  the  staff  in  April  1952.  She 
studied  at  New  York  University,  and 
also  studied  Spanish  at  the  Berlitz 
School  in  New  York  and  the  "YWCA  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Her  experience  back- 
ground includes  secretarial  work  for  sev- 
eral business  firms  and  administrative 
and  secretarial  work  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment where  in  the  Office  of  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  she 
served  as  chief  secretary  to  three  con- 
secutive Under  Secretaries. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  O'Brien,  of  Buhl. 
Minn.,  joined  the  staff  in  April  1956. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Cloud  Business 
College.  Her  experience  includes  secre- 
tarial positions  with  several  business 
firms.  Prior  to  her  employment  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  she  held  sev- 
eral secretarial  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  later  became  special 
assistant  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Medsger,  of  Riverhead, 
N.Y.,  joined  the  staff  in  September  1961. 
Miss  Medsger  received  her  B.A.  degree 
from  Pembroke  College  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity where  she  majored  in  history. 
She  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Her  experience  background  Includes  sev- 
eral secretarial  positions  and  oversea 
service  with  the  Department  of  State 
in  an  administrative  capacity. 

Mrs.  Doris  McCracken,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  has  a  long  backgroxmd  of  congres- 
sional experience.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Draughon's  Business  College,  and  after 
coming  to  Washington,  attended  George 
Washington  University.  Her  experience 
includes  several  secretarial  posts  in  pri- 
vate business.  She  served  as  secretary 
to  the  U.S.  High  Commission  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, as  secretary  to  the  Presidential 
Adviser  on  Reparations  and  as  secretary 
to  two  Senators  and  several  Members 
of  Congress  over  a  period  of  years. 

In  my  months  as  a  member  of  the 
Hotise  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
never  had  anything  but  the  most  com- 
plete cooperation  from  this  committee 
staff.  Answers  have  been  forthcoming 
in  detail,  well  documented,  and  well 
written.  The  committee  staff  has  been, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  late  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  from  my  home  State 
of  Michigan,  not  only  bipartisan,  but 
nonpartisan. 

Truth  has  been  sought,  no  matter 
where  It  leads.  Facts  are  actual  facts, 
not  opinions  combined  with  doubtful  or 
dubious  statistics. 

May  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  glye  their 
support  to  House  Resolution  670.  so  that 
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the  excellent  and  efficient  workings  of 
this  &ne  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  staff 
will  not  be  the  exception,  but  the  rule, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ATHEISM  BY  LAW? 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extriuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  calls 
for  atheism  as  the  established  reliRion 
of  this  country.  And  that  la  exactly 
what  would  be  done  if  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  demand  to  outlaw  from  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blesalng 
upon  ua,  our  parent*,  our  teachers,  and  our 

C'juntry 

Even  from  the  hearing  of  this  nonsec- 
taiian  prayer  students  are  now  excused 
upon  request.  Still  extremists  are  in- 
sistlnfi  that  its  recitation  by  those  who 
believe  In  it  violates  the  constitutional 
declaration  that — 

Congresa  shall  make  no  law  respe<UiiK  an 
est.ibllshment  of  religion  or  prohibltin<  the 
free  exercise  thereof 

Obviously  this  prayer  assails  the  view.s 
of  nobody  who  has  any  religion.  Still  it 
meets  the  needs  of  children  of  all  faiths 
Those  with  no  faith  tu-e  not  required  to 
hear  It.  It  would  be  paramountlng  and 
practically  establishing  complete  faith- 
lessness as  the  national  religion  to  outlaw 
It. 

The  Constitution  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect minorities  In  religion  as  In  every- 
thing else.  It  was  not  designed  to  per- 
mit minorities  to  deny  ruthlessly  the 
rights  and  needs  of  others. 


REPUBLICAN  SPRING  THAW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  UttI  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  might 
be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  make  some 
explanatory  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
special  orders  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  now  in  the  well  has  taken  to- 
gether with  others  of  his  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  Idea  was  conceived  just  8  days  ago 
during  a  meeting  of  some  dozen  Con- 
gressmen who  were  discussing  the  bliz- 
zard of  Kennedy  administration  propa- 
ganda blanketing  the  Nation.  They 
have  received  Increasing  volumes  of  mall 
since  President  Kermedy's  Inauguration 
seeking  information  of  what  is  being 
done  in  Washington  aside  from  the  Ken- 
nedy family  and  administration  activi- 
ties. These  letters  often  express  doubts, 
fears,  and  apprehension  over  the  fate  of 
our  country. 


Many  questions  are  (Lsked  about  the 
flood  of  proposals  made  continuously 
from  the  White  House.  Many  of  these 
letters  express  or  imply  the  thoughts  of 
the  following  telegram  that  I  received 
Just  after  the  'thaw'  was  announced 
This  wire  comes  from  Wichita,  Kans  , 
and  reads  as  follows : 

Wichita  and  surroundlni?  area  ha«  a  jxjpu- 
ulatlon  of  approximately  500.000  We  have 
one  dally  newspaper  It  seem*  our  news  and 
entertainment  conalsts  of  Kennedy  admin- 
istration publicity  morning,  nixni,  and  night 
on  television,  radio,  or  newspaper  We  have 
a  steady  diet  of  Kennedy  Kennedy  Kennedy 
Who  pays  for  all  this  propaganda?  If  you 
Republl'-ans  said  anything  I  don't  know  how 
we  could  hear  about  It 

EVERCTT  Dr.HABT 

Once  this  idea  was  expressed  to  other 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  anxiousness  to 
have  this  kind  of  opportunity  to  express 
what  was  on  the  mind.s  of  the  Memb<"r.s 
and  their  constituents 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  thi.s  specifi- 
cally Is  not  a  Republican  Party  opera- 
tion It  does  not  reflect  OOP  policies, 
it  Is  a  grassroots  action  and  the  expres- 
sions made  will  be  the  viewixjinLs  of 
various  Members  on  the  issues  and  the 
viewpoints  they  wish  to  express  as 
elected  Representatives  on  b«'half  of 
their  people  at  home 

We  are  ex{x»ctinK  amon«  our  side  of 
the  aisle  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  many  i.ssues  that  may  be 
discussed,  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  the 
diversity  because,  as  the  ff)under  of  our 
party,  former  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stated.  In  diversity  there  is 
strength  " 

Those  who  have  the  time  today  will 
yield  to  their  Republican  colleagues  who 
may  have  different  or  the  .same  views  as 
their  own  We  will  not  hesitate  to  criti- 
cize the  Kennedy  administration  where 
we  iH^Iieve  it  Is  mistaken,  or  to  commend 
it  when  we  believe  it  to  be  on  the  ri«ht 
track  Each  man  speaks  for  himself  In 
this  regard  But  only  by  pre.senting  all 
the  points  of  view  can  either  our  party 
or  our  Nation  select  the  wi.se  courses  and 
the  wise  actions  we  must  .select  in  order 
to  endure  against  the  dank'frs  that  face 
us  in  the  world  today 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  earlier  that 
the  majority  party  indicated  they  would 
not  cut  off  our  opportunity  to  make  the.se 
expressions  of  American  viewpoint  I 
hope  and  trust  that  this  may  continue 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  vast  majority 
of  the  majority  party  mit,'ht  awree  with 
an  expre-ssion  in  a  letter  that  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  top  majority  leaders  from  a 
man  in  lx)s  Angeles,  who  sent  me  a  copy, 
and  who  appealed  to  him  in  these  words 

I  am  iip[)fal!ni?  to  yiu  t.i  facllltiit«'  In  every 
way  p«>«.«lb:e  the  planned  '  ReinihUcan  niiini- 
Ihnn"  of  60  hours  after  the  Wedne.sdi«y  rlna- 
Ing  of  the  House  so  that  your  und  my 
beloved  country  may  hear  or  read  the  views 
of  the  minority  party  at  this  critical  legis- 
lative session 

Th)ugh  I  am  a  registered  Democrat,  I 
believe  that  when  50  percent  of  the  1960 
votes  were  Cewst  by  Amerlcaiui  f  ir  the  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate  thi»Be50  per- 
cent of  Americana  are  entitled  U)  c<.)nslder- 
able  appreciation 

Your  help  In  permitting  this  marathon  to 
be  conducted  properly  will  be  appreciated 
by    all    reasonable    Democrats    and    Republi- 


cans, and  wlU  prove  to  the  world  that  fr«e 
debate  In  the  United  SUtee  ot  Anierlca  U 
prmctloed  by  ua  •«  we  recommend  It  to  other 
naUona.  May  Ckxl  bleaa  you  and  our 
America 

That  Is  signed  Edwin  Kane." 
Along  the  line  of  Mr.  Kane's  idea  and 
thoughts  are  many,  many  telegrams  that 
have  been  received  by  various  Members 
on  Uiis  side  of  the  aisle  asking  that  we 
discu.ss  tonight  the  various  Issues  that 
are  before  the  country  and  give  our 
viewpoint  so  that  the  people  of  America 
can  at  long  last  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  that  there  Is  more  than  one  point 
of  view,  to  not«  that  In  our  course  as  a 
democratic  republic  we  may  choose  those 
actions  that  are  good  and  wise.  I  hope 
that  in  our  action  as  a  democratic  re- 
public we  may  choose  those  courses  that 
are  good  and  wise 

Inasmuch  a-s  the  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers that  have  preceded  us  have  de- 
layed the  sUrt  of  these  talks  until  about 
6  o'clock,  and  conceivably  no  special 
orders  could  run  until  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  In  fairness  to  the  Members  and 
to  the  staff  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  are  patient  and  able  men  and 
de.s«'rve  consideration.  among  the 
i.;roup  that  plans  to  speak,  we  have  de- 
rided and  urged  each  other  to  keep  the 
speeches  as  short  as  reasonably  possible 
I  do  not  believe  we  will  run  until  8 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  but  we  do 
intend,  if  we  are  allowed  to,  .to  have  our 
.siiy 

We  want  to  emphasize  by  this  means 
that  the  important  thing  is  that  the 
people  of  America  have  a  chance  to  hear 
both  sides,  and  that  Is  precisely  why 
the  Republican  spring  thaw  has  been 
programed,  so  they  can  hear  both  sides. 
ln.stead  of  jiist  the  monotonous  stream 
of  intermixed  fact  and  fancy  proceeding 
from  the  mimeograph  machines  of 
the  administration's  gray-flannel-sulted 
army  of  Image  makers. 

Mr  UTT  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California 

Mr  WILSON  of  California.  Mr 
Sjx-aker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  UTT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  WILSON  of  California.  Mr 
Six-aker.  I  want  to  commend  our  col- 
leat;ue  from  California  for  explaining 
how  this  little  operation  got  started 
It  is  obvious  that  like  Topsy  it  Just 
growed.  It  does  not  spring  from  the 
leadership.  It  does  not  spring  from  the 
policy  committee  or  from  the  campaign 
committee  Each  Member  who  Is  going 
to  participate  tonight  Is  SF>eaking  for 
himself  and  there  will  be  some  possible 
diversity  of  opinion.  I  think  that  is  a 
healthy  thing,  because  we  Republicans 
have  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  our  own 
party  on  many  problems. 

We,  as  Repubhcaiis,  are  united  in  our 
opposition  to  the  New  Frontier.  First 
of  all.  we  as  Republicans  feel  that  the 
New  Frontier's  legislative  program  is  not 
good  for  the  country.  We  Republicans. 
secondly,  care  about  the  people  of  our 
country  We  care  about  the  burden  of 
taxes,  and  the  Inflation  that  may  result 
from  this  program,  and  we  care.  too. 
about  the  freedoms  that  are  going  to  be 
denied  our  people  If  the  program  of  the 
New  Frontier  is  put  Into  effect. 
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we  as  Republicans,  resent  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  techniques  that  have  been 
brought  into  being  by  this  administra- 
tion which  Is  spending  more  money  In 
propapandizing  and  brainwashing  the 
Amcncan  public  than  any  administra- 
tion in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Ihis  administration  came  Into  being 
on  January  20.  la.st  year.  It  came  In  on 
thi'  wings  of  one  of  the  heaviest  snow- 
sto!  m.s  we  have  had  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
inetoii  It  snowed  Intermittently  for 
.several  weeks  afterward  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  new  President  was  good 
nauiredly  and  humorously  referred  to 
as  ti.r    .Abominable  Snowman." 

In  the  blizzard  of  words  that  has  come 
up  to  the  House  from  the  White  House 
\u'  have  literally  been  snowed  under  by 
tlu'  New  Frontier  in  the  months  that 
have  pas.sed  since  the  first  snowstorm  on 
January  20,  1961. 

This  di.scussion  may  to  some  extent 
deal  with  the  untruths  and  the  half 
truths,  and  I  might  say  even  with  the 
bii:  lies  that  have  been  foisted  on  the 
American  public  As  the  one  practicing 
public  relations  man  in  Congress,  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  can  see  the  very  fine 
tduchrs  of  the  flack  artists  at  work  In 
this  administration,  the  pre.ss  agents  try- 
ing to  confuse  the  American  public  and 
ron\ mre  them  that  all  is  well  under  the 
New  Frontier 

I  talked  to  a  press  agent  not  long  ago 
who  admitted  his  fimi  had  a  contract 
v.;th  the  Peace  Corps.  That  is  one  of 
the  iiiusons  we  see  the  planted  stories 
tt  Ihng  how  wonderful  the  Peace  Corps 
is  Whether  you  agree  with  the  Peace 
Corps  or  not  to  my  way  of  thinking  we 
do  not  need  taxpayers'  dollars  being 
spent  on  pre.ss  agents  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can public  how  well  the  administration 
is  douiM  with  a  program  of  this  type. 

The  White  House  conferences  are  go- 
ing to  be  covered  tonight  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr  Meadek  '  He  is  going  to  point  out 
the  expen.ses  involved  in  this  propaganda 
effort  to  confuse  the  American  public  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  these 
White  House  conferences  cost.  5o  far 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out. 

We.  of  cour.se.  all  see  today  the  staff 
at  the  White  House  selling  ardently  the 
tariff  program.  They  have  press  agents 
at  work  across  the  country  now  pointing 
out  the  ^jood  points  of  that  program,  not 
IH)inting  out  the  pitfalls.  They  are  us- 
ing the  carrot  and"  stick  technique  that 
IS  so  successful  In  persuasion.  They 
either  coddle  or  punish  those  that  do  not 
fiillow  their  program. 

The  White  House  has  had  hundreds 
of  publishers  to  dinner  and  to  lunch,  but 
always  for  a  reason.  The  chairman  of 
our  Republican  National  Committee  was 
out  in  Seattle  and  made  a  speech  about 
foreign  policy.  The  papers  carried  It 
very  well.  It  was  an  antiadmlnlstratlon 
speech,  of  course.  Within  2  weeks  all  of 
the  publishers  in  the  Seattle  area  had 
been  Invited  to  the  White  House  and 
been  told  that  what  was  said  there  was 
not  true. 

The  same  thin.?  happened  a  few 
months  ago  in  Minneapolis,  right  after 
a  Republican  meeting,  when  there  was 
a  good  Republican  press  and  very  inter- 
esting reports  In  the  newspapers  about 


the  sad  state  of  foreign  affairs  of  this 
country.  Shortly  thereafter  all  of  the 
publishers  from  Minneapolis  were  in- 
vited to  the  White  House  and  brain- 
washed again. 

Who  picks  up  the  tab  for  this  propa- 
ganda effort?  Why  the  taxpayers  do,  of 
course. 

There  are  even  more  sinister  efforts 
to  silence  anyone  in  the  press  who  op- 
poses the  New  Frontier.  The  White 
House  staff  seems  to  go  into  sort  of  a 
frenzy  If  anybody  attacks  Mr.  Kennedy 
or  the  New  Frontier.  So,  one  at  a  time 
they  take  these  reporters  or  these  col- 
umnists who  are  writing  items  that  are 
critical  of  the  administration,  and  either 
they  try  to  woo  them  over  by  inviting 
them  for  lunch  or  else  freeze  them  out 
and  refuse  to  let  them  have  interviews 
so  necessary  to  the  press. 

I  have  on  some  occasions  been  told  by 
leading  writers  and  columnists  that  there 
have  been  attempts  to  offer  jobs  to  re- 
porters who  were  critical  of  the  ad- 
ministration; very  cozy  and  very  attrac- 
tive jobs.  One  columnist  told  me  that 
he  was  offered  a  very  exciting  job  in  the 
State  E>epartment.  He  turned  it  down. 
Shortly  thereafter  his  income  tax  re- 
turns were  being  checked. 

This  is  a  technique  that  has  been  used 
to  good  effect  by  our  enemies.  The  Chi- 
nese in  Korea  used  this  brainwashing 
technique  with  the  American  prisoners. 
They  first  of  all  would  bring  the  pris- 
oners in  from  their  cells,  give  them  the 
best  meals  and  cigarettes  and  try  to  get 
them  to  confess,  and  when  they  would 
not  confess,  of  course,  they  were  then 
put  in  solitary  confinement  on  bread  and 
water.  They  were  alternately  cajoled 
and  beaten.  This  a  known  way  to  brain- 
wash those  who  do  not  go  along  with 
your  program. 

I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  pub- 
lisher was  Invited  to  the  White  House. 
He  was  wined  and  dined  at  the  White 
House.  He  was  served  no  milk,  although 
I  notice  in  some  of  the  press  releases 
that  it  Is  served  every  day  at  the  White 
House.  He  did  not  see  any.  He  was 
treated  very  cordially  at  the  White 
House,  and  then  was  asked  to  go  down 
the  street  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
where  he  had  a  conference  with  the 
President's  brother.  The  conference  had 
to  do  with  a  possible  antitrust  violation. 
So.  the  orders  soon  went  out — and  we 
have  this  on  good  authority — that  the 
critical  columnists  and  newspapermen 
on  this  particular  paper  were  to  let  up  on 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Frontier. 

So.  you  see.  we  on  this  side  have  rea- 
son to  be  concerned  about  this  snow 
job  that  is  going  on.  I  know  there  were 
some  crocodile  tears  shed  on  the  other 
side  yesterday  about  the  cost  of  electric 
lights,  about  the  cost  of  printing  for  tak- 
ing down  these  words.  It  is  rather  ironic 
that  those  who  were  complaining  the 
most  are  the  ones  that  support  every 
spending  program  that  the  New  Frontier 
has  brought  out. 

They  are  helping  to  build  up  the  bil- 
lion-dollar deficits  that  this  administra- 
tion is  creating.  Some  of  the  critics  are 
the  very  ones  who  were  prattling  not  too 
long  ago  about  free  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  we  have  free 
speech  In  this  body.     It  is  one  of  the 


last  free  things  that  we  still  have  left 
in  this  country  that  is  not  taxed  or  con- 
trolled or  elimixiated   completely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  those  Members 
who  are  dedicating  their  evening  tonight 
to  express  themselves  in  the  free  Ameri- 
can way  that  we  are  with  you,  and  many 
millions  of  Americans  who  believe  in  our 
philosophy  also  will  be  with  you  until 
the  wee.  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  yield 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  single  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  will  yield  for  a  question, 
but  half  of  my  time  is  gone  already. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  may  be  good  enough 
to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
whether  he  and  the  following  speakers 
intend  to  yield  for  questions  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  or  is  this  going  to  be 
one  long  presentation  with  no  questions? 
I  ask  this  question  only  for  this  rea- 
son: Perhaps  some  of  us  may  very  well 
want  to  remain  to  hear  some  of  these 
speeches,  if  we  can  participate  in  the 
discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
poing  to  be  a  one-sided  presentation 
there  is  really  little  value  that  can  be 
obtained  from  this  discussion. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  ex- 
pect to  yield  to  the  majority  side  for 
questions,  but  not  to  take  over  my  brief 
period  of  time  during  which  I  shall  try 
to  present  a  case.  But  as  we  go  along  it 
is  intended  that  it  shall  be  open  for 
questions  and  discussion.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  what  I  have  to  say 
until  I  am  finished.  At  that  time  if  I 
have  a  colleague  to  whom  to  yield  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  I  shall  yield  to  him, 
and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  have  a  question. 
I  notice  the  gentleman  is  complaining 
about  being  frozen  out  of  the  press.  Is 
the  gentleman  complaining  that  he  is 
being  frozen  out  of  the  Los  Angeles 
press? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to.  I  just  said 
that  the  general  Republican  Party  as  a 
whole  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  cover- 
age that  I  thought  it  was  entitled  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr   UTT.     No;  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
further.    I  must  get  on  with  my  speech. 
Mr.    HAYS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  have  yielded  once  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  already. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornberry)  .  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  Speaker,  whom  I  have  known 
for  14  years  as  the  majority  leader  pre- 
viously,  I    will    withdraw    the   point    of 
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order.    But    I    win    say    I    will    make 
another  one.  If  necessary. 

Mr.  OROea  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  BP'SAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
UTTl  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  O«088l  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  DTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  it 
require  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
a  request  for  a  quorum  call? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  does 
not.  the  Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  project 
might  well  be  termed  our  1  great  hour 
of  truth.  In  this  world  there  are  moral 
absolutes  which  are  as  immutable  as  the 
Inexorable  passage  of  time.  One  of 
these  moral  absolutes  can  be  stated  in 
very  simple  terms : 

If  something  U  right.  U  Is  ri^ht.  though  all 
niea  believe  U  Is  wrong,  and  il  It  is  wroiK. 
It  Is  wrong,  even  though  all  men  beluve  it  is 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Lincoln 
expressed  it  In  these  words: 

If  I  am  right,  history  will  vindicate  me 
but  If  I  am  wrong,  all  of  the  ant'els  in  Heaven 
cannot  justify  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept  the  challenj;e  of 
that  moral  absolute  in  what  I  have  to 
say  to  the  House  today. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  discu.'^s  the 
influence  of  the  United  Nation.s  on  our 
foreign  policy,  and  to  explore  the  man- 
agement of  the  U.N  ,  as  well  as  the  shift 
in  the  voting  power  of  the  General 
Assembly 

I  should  like  to  go  back  a  couplo  of 
years  and  call  your  attention  to  a  na- 
tional strategy  seminar,  held  at  .\.silomar 
Conference  Grounds,  Monterey  Penin- 
sula. Calif  ,  under  the  .spon.sorship  of  the 
8th  US  Army,  the  Western  Sea  Fron- 
tier- U  S  Navy— and  the  4th  Air  F'orce 
At  that  seminar,  Mr  Walt  Ro-stow. 
among  other  thing.s,  made  this  .state- 
ment: 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  the  imrthern  half 
of  the  globe  •  •  •  know  that,  in  the  cen- 
tury about  Uj  unfold,  the  technological  mu- 
ni>piily  we  nuw  hold  will  slip  iiwuy  and  ail 
the  values  and  attitudes  and  policies  th.it  are 
rooted  In  this  northern  m-'nopnlv  wi::  have 
to  be  transformed. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Sptakcr,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
Thornberry  > .  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  UTT      I  yield 

Mr  BONNER.  I  ask  the  que.^tion.  Ls 
there  any  pending  busine.s.s  of  impor- 
tance before  the  House  this  afternoon'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  will  .say  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  are  proceeding' 
under  a  special  order  granted  by  the 
House  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr  BONNER.  So  there  Is  no  busi- 
ness pending  before  the  Hou.se  thi^  :^fter- 


noon  that  would  require  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  remain  in 
the  Chamber? 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 

Chair  has  stated  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  House  is  pro- 
ceeding under  a  sp)ecial  order  granted 
by  It  to  tl:e  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  BONNER.  So  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  may  understand 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  on  any  impor- 
tant legislation  this  evening?  So  ho  and 
other  Members  can  go  home  since  it  is 
now  6  45  pm  and  no  further  bu.sine.ss 
will  iH"  conducted 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  is  not  aware  of  any  at  this  time. 

Mr  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  .say, 
that  I  am  amazed  at  the  naivete  of  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  who  has  been 
here  this  lonK  who  does  not  understand 
the  calendar  of  the  day 

Continuing  with  Mr  Walt  Itostow's 
quotation: 

Spp'-lflrany  we  must  count  on  a  redistri- 
bution nf  power  and  Influence  on  the  face 
'  t  the  glob«'  that  will  lncrea.«e  the  relative 
iiuthi>rlt.y  or  tho«e  who  live  In  the  South, 
whose  li.rtucnce  on  great  events  h.-i.s  liltlierto 
been    ti'  nexistent  or   slight 

Now.  Mr  Speaker  what  i.s  meant  by 
a  redistriliution  of  power  and  influence 
on  the  faro  of  the  globe''  IX)es  that 
mean  that  we  are  to  divide  our  powerful 
Military  Fi.stablishment  among  all  na- 
tions of  the  world,  includini;  the  emerg- 
ing .African  nations  and  the  .southea.st 
.Vsian  couiitries^ 

At  the  same  conference.  Mr  I'aul 
Nitze  mad''  the  following  .statement 

In  brief  my  propofia!  Is  •  •  •  thut  we 
,if-rejit  the  Improbability  that  we  can  achieve 
:i  true  cla^s  A  nuclear  capability  •  •  • 
that  •  •  •  the  aim  of  our  foreign  policy  I.s 
to  construi  •  .1  world  system  compatible  with 
the  survu.il  and  developn.ent  .f  iiatious 
with  purj^ses  like  ours  and  •  •  •  that  a 
possible  r'U'e  townrd  the  aim  Is  a  series  of 
unilateral  .  r'loiis  desietied  to  pr'>duce  recip- 
rocal actlor  on  the  p.^rt  '  f  our  allies  .md  also 
on   the  part  of  our  e!;enile8 

The  actions  I  propo.se  are  the  following 
( 1 1  that  we  concentrate  on  building  a  variety 
(;>f  secure,  purely  retaliatory  systeina,  iJi 
that  •  •  •  we  scrap  the  fixed -b.i:-ed  vulner- 
able systems  that  have  their  prlr.clpal  util- 
ity as  corrponents  of  a  class  A  capability. 
(3  I  that  we  mtiltllat^ralize  the  command  of 
lur  retallaujry  Ffstem.s  by  making  .s.AC  (the 
US  Strategic  Air  Command)  a  NATO  con»- 
maiiJ.  and  (4i  that  we  Infirm  the  Uiu'ed 
Nations  Una  NATO  will  turn  over  ultimate 
pu*er  .->f  d'-cLsliin  on  the  u.se  of  these  .s>sten^3 
to  the  General  .\ssembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ;uhjtrt  to  the  following  cnndltlf.ins    - 

Mr  JENNINOS  Mr  Speaker,  wiil 
the  ui-iul»  man  yu-ld  ' 

Mr  UIT  I  will  nut  i  .cid  uurinsi  my 
presentation. 

Mr  JKNNINGS  A  p<:)lnt  of  order.  Mr 
Speaker  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  uiuinimous-con.sent  request? 

Mr  UTr.  That  i.s  not  a  p<.)int  of 
order 

The  SPKAKEFt  pro  tempore  Does 
the  -lentl.'m.ui  from  California  yield  for 
a  unanimous-con.sent  request ' 

Mr   UlT      Not  at  the  present  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
crentleman  declines  to  yield 

Mr   l"IT      Sub.section  'a>  — 


That  we  and  our  alllea  will  kasoma  con- 
tinuing rMponslblllty  for  manning,  maia- 
talnlng.  and  Improving  these  lyatems. 

Subsection  (b>  — 

That  U.N  Inspectors  would  be  Invited  to 
Inspect  and  satisfy  themselves  that  these  are 
the  only  nuclear  systems  we  are  maintaining. 

Subsection  <c>  — 

That  a  U  N  order  to  use  them  will  be  hon- 
ored only  in  the  event  some  nation  haa 
initiated  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  other 
than  on  or  over  Its  own  territory  In  aelf- 
ilefensf    against    military    aggression. 

Mr  JENNINGS  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  for 
a  parliamentar>'  inquiry? 

Mr.  UTT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr  JF:NN1NGS  a  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Chair  understand  the  gentleman  to 
sAy  he  will  not  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry'' 

Mr  UTT  I  will  not  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
penlleman  does  not  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr  LTTT.  You  will  note  that  Mr. 
Nitze  spoke  about  U.N.  inspectors  who 
would  be  invited  to  iiispect  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  these  are  the  only  nu- 
clear systems  we  are  maintaining.  Just 
why  did  Mr.  Nitze  invite  the  U.N.  in- 
spectors to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
nuclear  systems  which  we  are  maintain- 
ing— why  did  he  limit  it  to  "we"' 

He  recommended  that  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  be  made  a  NATO  com- 
mand and  that  NATO  would  turn  over 
the  final  power  of  decision  on  the  use 
of  these  systems  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  must  point  out  that  Great  Britain  is 
one  of  our  NATO  allies  and  has  Just  dis- 
covered a  gigantic  Communist  infiltra- 
tion into  iLs  civil  service  system.  Thus, 
Great  Britain  would  become  a  stopping 
place  for  the  transmission  of  military  in- 
telliueiue  on  its  way  to  Moscow.  Need- 
less to  .say.  the.^e  grave  pronouncement.s 
by  Rostow  and  Nitze  created  a  deep  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  American  public. 
;ind  many  letters  were  written  to  the 
Defen.se  Department  and  others,  inquir- 
ing as  to  whether  such  a  program  was 
contemplated  A  classic  reply,  in  true 
doubletalk  and  gobbledygook.  dated  No- 
vember 30,  1961,  reads  as  follows: 

I  h  ink  V'lU  for  your  recent  letter  enclosing 
a  rlipplnn  from  your  local  paper.  The  article 
IS  m.iccurate  In  several  respects,  jjartlcu- 
larly  Ina.smiich  as  the  strategy  seminar  in 
which  Mr  Nit/e  participated  was  held  In 
.^pril  lyfiO,  well  before  Mr.  Nltz*  became  a 
member  of  the  administration.  The  pro- 
p<i&ul.  {^Hjrtions  of  whuh  were  quoted  In  the 
clipping,  was  made  in  the  context  of  an  Idea 
which  he  put  forward  Informally  for  critical 
examination.  Indicating  that  It  might  well 
prove  to  be  a  (j;rand  fallacy.  Consequently, 
the  Implication  in  the  article  that  such  a 
p<i.ssibility  Ls  under  consideration  by  Mr 
Nitze  or  by  the  present  administration  Is 
ernineoua  With  appreciation  for  bringing 
the  article  t',  our  attention. 
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This  letter  was  written  on  the  letter- 
head of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense International  Security  Affairs, 
and  is  signed  by  Timothy  W.  Stanley, 
Special  Assistant. 

There  are  several  Interesting  state- 
ments in  this  letter.  Mr.  Stanley  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  seminar  referred  to 
wa-s  under  the  sponiorship  of  the  6th 
U  S  Army  and  the  4th  Air  Force. 

Even  though  Mr.  Nitze  at  the  time  of 
his  famous  statement  was  not  a  member 
of  the  administration,  he  shortly  there- 
after became  a  top-ranking  member  of 
our  Military  Establishment.  My  simple 
question  is,  Was  Mr.  Nitze  given  this  sen- 
sitive post  because  he  made  such  a  revo- 
lutionary statement  and  the  administra- 
tion wanted  him  to  implement  it,  or  was 
he  made  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  spite  of  his  stitement? 

Mr.  Stanley's  letter  was  dated  Novem- 
ber 30,  1961,  3  months  after  the  State 
Department  issued  its  publication  7277, 
entitled  "Freedom  Prom  War,  the  U.S. 
Program  for  General  and  Complete  Dis- 
armament in  a  Peaceful  World."  This 
little  19-page  booklet  of  disaster,  defeat. 
and  surrender  is  not  in  conflict  with  Mr. 
Nitze's  statements,  but  rather  supports 
them.  This  disarmament  program  as 
set  forth  by  the  State  Department,  among 
other  things,  proposes: 

The  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of 
all  armamenu.  Including  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  means  for  their  de- 
livery other  than  those  required  for  a  United 
Nations  peace  force  and  for  maintaining  in- 
teriial  order 

As  states  relinquish  their  arms,  the  United 
Nations  shall  be  progressively  strengthened. 
SUige  I:  An  International  Disarmament 
Orpanization  (IDO)  shall  be  established 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
•  •  •  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  ve- 
hicles m  specified  categories  and  agreed  types 
of  weap<in8  designed  zo  counter  such  ve- 
hicles shall  be  reduced  to  agreed  levels  •  •  •. 
The  reduction  shall  be  accomplished  •  •  • 
by  transfers  to  depots  supervised  by  the  IDO. 
Production  of  agreed  categories  of  strategic 
r.uclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and  agreed 
types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter  such 
\ chicles  shall  be  discontinued  or  limited. 

Testing  of  agreed  categories  of  strategic 
luRiear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and  agreed 
types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter  such 
vehicles  shall  be  limited  or  halted. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr  UTT.  I  will  not  yield  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it.  This  is  a  matter 
of  harassment  and  it  is  well  recognized 
by  me  as  such. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornberry  t.  The  gentleman  declines 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  UTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to 
yield. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Addonlzlo 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloes 

Ayree 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass,  NJI. 

Battln 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Buckley 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chlperfleld 

Coad 

Curtis,  Masa. 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
E>aW8on 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Ellsworth 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Pascell 
Flndley 
Plaher 
Pogarty 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frazler 
Garland 
Oarmatz 
Gary 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  Seventy-seven  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum. 


Gathings 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Hansen 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Hoffman,  111 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

HoUfleld 

HolUnd 

Huddles  ton 

HiUl 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

KUburn 

Kowalskl 

Lankford 

Lennon 

LeslnAl 

Loser 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Moorebead, 

Ohio 
Morrlaon 
Morse 
MiUter 
Nix 

Norrell 
Nygaard 
OBrlen.Hl. 
Patman 
Peterson 
PoweU 


Rains 
Reece 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

St  George 

St.  Germain 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Stafford 

Steed 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thomijson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Walter 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Willla 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

wnght 
Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  275 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

REPUBUCAN  SPRING  THAW 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Utt]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  UTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  is 
a  school  night.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pages  be  permitted  to  leave  at 
7:15,  which  will  permit  any  Member  to 
get  any  request  he  wants,  and  permit 
them  to  return  to  their  studies.  The 
telephone  people  will  be  on  just  the 
same.     This  applies  only  to  pages. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  certainly  I 
will  not  object,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
for  the  past  45  minutes  or  perhaps 
longer,  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  gentleman  to  yield  for 
the    same    unanimous-consent    request, 


that  our  page  boys  be  excused.  Espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  between  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Chair  which  in- 
dicated that  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
nothing  of  importance  is  going  to  take 
place  tonight  and  that  there  will  be  no 
vote  on  legislative  matters. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  very  few  Members  were  on  the 
floor  and  they  were  not  paying  atten- 
tion, I  thought  it  unfair  that  the  pages 
have  to  remain  here  and  listen  to  a  thaw 
that  they  were  not  interested  in.  either. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  looking 
over  the  United  Press 

(The  regular  order  was  demanded.) 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order 
was  demanded,  the  Chair  put  the  re- 
quest, and  there  was  no  objection. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  document  of  the  State  De- 
partment with  reference  to  complete  dis- 
armament. 

Stage  II:  Further  reductions  In  the  stocks 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  ve- 
hicles and  agreed  types  of  weapons  designed 
to  counter  such  vehicles  shall  be  carried 
out. 

Dtirlng  stage  II.  states  shall  develop  further 
the  peacekeeping  processes  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  end  that  the  United  Nations 
can  effectively  In  stage  III  deter  or  sup- 
press any  threat  or  use  of  force  In  violation 
of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  •  •  •  The  U.N.  Peace  Force  shall 
be  established  and  progressively  strength- 
ened. 

Stage  III:  In  stage  III,  progressive  con- 
trolled disarmament  •  •  •  would  proceed 
to  a  point  where  no  state  would  have  the 
military  power  to  challenge  the  progressive- 
ly strengthened  U.N.  Peace  Force. 

States  would  retain  only  those  forces, 
nonnuclear  armaments,  and  establishments 
required  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  In- 
ternal order;  they  would  also  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  UJJ.  Peace 
Force. 

The  V2f.  Peace  Force,  equipped  with  agreed 
types  and  quantities  of  armaments,  would 
be  fully  functioning. 

The  manufacture  of  armaments  would  be 
prohibited  except  for  those  of  agreed  types 
and  quantities  to  be  used  by  the  U.N.  Peace 
Force  and  those  required  to  maintain  In- 
ternal order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  frightening  pro- 
gram of  surrender.  I  have  here  a  series 
of  six  Air  Force  recruiting  posters  which 
I  wish  to  show  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  You  will  note  that  the  first  one 
is  entitled  "Go  U.S.  Air  Force."  Six 
flags  are  displayed,  the  most  prominent 
being  the  United  Nations  flag.  There  is 
no  American  flag  on  display.  My  ques- 
tion is,  has  our  Air  Force  been  turned 
over  to  the  United  Nations,  or  is  the 
prominent  display  of  the  United  Nations 
flag  a  bit  of  subtle  propaganda?  Of 
course  it  might  be  a  trial  balloon  to  see 
how    the    American   public    will    react. 
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The  other  fire  posters  which  I  display 
do  not  ahow  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  ROONKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  House  Ls  not 
m  order.  It  la  rery  olnrlous  that  nobody 
Is  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
speaker.         

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be 
in  order ^ 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Utt]  yield? 

Mr  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion  we  are  exhibit- 
ing here  one  of  the  most  shocking 

(The  regular  order  was  demanded. ) 

The  SPEAKER.    The  reg\ilar  order  Ls 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [&ir 
Utt]  has  yldded  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  WiLsowl. 

Mr.  WILJSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  t>een  in  this  House  for 
10  years  and  I  have  never  seen  such  an 
exhibition  as  we  are  seeing  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  the  House 
is  unruly;  it  is  not  in  order,  and  I  ask, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Chair  maintain 
order  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  the 
ChtUr  Ls  maintaining  order. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
UttI  will  proceed. 

\Lx.  UTT.  Now.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  are  ashamed  of  the  American  flag 
and  the  respect  which  it  should  demand 
throughout  the  world,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  ts  a  corny 
ditty  for  rightwing  extremists 

In  contrast  to  these  recruiting  posters 
of  the  Air  Force.  I  shall  show  you  six  re- 
cruiting posters  exhibited  by  the  US 
Navy,  all  of  which  di.<:play  the  American 
flag. 

I  was  more  than  shocked  to  hear  of  the 
NBC  special  television  show  entitled  Re- 
gards to  George  M.  Cohan,"  on  March  4, 
1962.  You  will  remember  that  George  M 
Cohan  wrote  many  patriotic  songs. 
among  them  you  will  recall,  was  Its  a 
Grand  Old  Flag  "  In  this  NBC  special 
one  of  the  actors  came  on  to  the  screen 
holding  an  American  flag  and  said; 

I  gueaa  everybody  knows  that  George  M 
Coban  wrote  a  lot  of  songs  about  this.  The 
CohAn  brand  of  patriotism  Is  a  little  old 
fashioned  and  naive  for  these  confused 
tlmea. 

What  has  happened  to  America  to 
make  the  Cohan  brand  of  patriotism  'a 
little  old  fashioned  and  naive?  I  am 
certain  that  the  American  people  do  nut 
so  believe,  in  spite  of  the  so-called  lib- 
eral movement. 

Marcus  Raskin,  who  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  liberal  papers,  is  now  em- 
ployed in  our  highest  level  strategic 
planning  agency,  the  National  Security 
Council.  What  qualified  him  for  this 
position?  The  liberal  papers  support 
the  following  recommendations  Recog- 
nition of  Red  China;  sponsorship  of  Red 
Chinese  membership  in  tlie  Umted  Na- 
tions; recognition  of  Red  China's  claim 
to  Formosa  and  to  the  Pescadore.s;  fi- 
nancial aid  for  Red  China,  demilitari- 
zation  of   the   West   German   Ripublic, 


recognition  of  East  Germany's  puppet 
regime,  expulsion  of  West  Germany. 
lUly.  Scandinavia,  and  Prance  from 
NATO,  shutdown  of  American  missile 
bases  in  Europe;  invitation  to  Russia  to 
plug  in  on  a  bidirectional  DEW  line. 

Ls  Mr.  Raskin  in  his  present  position 
to  implement  these  recommendations? 

Was  Walt  Rostow  appointed  to  his 
high  position  in  the  White  House  to  im- 
plement hLs  suggestion ; 

We  must  count  on  a  redistribution  of 
power  and  Influence  «n  the  face  of  the  globe 

Is  that  redistribution  of  power  Roing 
on  at  the  Geneva  Conference  today? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  turn  our  at- 
tention to  this  organization  to  which 
some  people  in  our  State  Department 
and  some  people  in  the  Pentagon  are 
suggesting  that  we  turn  over  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  main  structure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  to  con.sust  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council,  which 
would  have  five  permanent  members. 
There  also  was  created  m  the  Secretariat 
an  Under  Secretary  for  Political  and 
Security  Council  Affairs.  There  was  a 
.secret  agieement  that  a  Ru.sslan  na- 
tional would  hold  this  position  of  Under 
Secretary  for  this  powerful  committee 
This  was  vigorously  denied  by  the  State 
Department  for  many  years,  until  the 
first  Secretary  General.  TryRve  Lie. 
wrote  his  book  entitled  "In  the  Cause  of 
Peace,"  after  which  there  wa^s  nothing 
for  the  State  Department  to  do  but  ad- 
mit this  agreement  Secretary  Lie 
makes  th:s  statement  on  pa«e  45  of  his 
book 

I  he  ohf  Ice  of  the  Aaslstaiit  Srrretarlcs 
Oeneral,  «ho  would  constitute  my  cabinet. 
w;i.s  of  cciurse.  my  first  concern  It  soon 
apf)eitred  that  It  was  equally  the  concern  of 
some  of  the  great  and  a  number  of  tlie 
leoner    p>owers 

Mr  Vys^.lnsliy  did  not  delay  his  approach 
He  w;m  the  first  to  Inform  me  of  an  under- 
standing which  the  Big  Plve  bad  reached  in 
London  on  the  appointment  of  a  Soviet  na- 
tional as  .Assistant  Secretary  Cleneral  for  Po- 
Ullcttl  and  Security  Council  Affairs  Mr 
Vyshlnsky  simply  spoke  of  an  agreement-he 
said  nothing  of  Its  binding  quality,  of  the 
right  of  the  Big  Five  to  arrive  at  It.  or  of  the 
length  of  time  It  was  meant  to  apply  Nt)w. 
hy  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  has  full  authoritr  In  the  disposition 
of  the  assistant  secretary  generalships,  with 
respect  both  to  their  nationality  and  to  their 
pers(^)nallty  The  authority.  In  fact,  was  the 
point  of  a  hard-won  decision  at  San  Pran- 
clsco  which  rejected  an  attempt  to  prescribe 
that  there  should  be  four  Deputy  Secretaries 
Oeneral  app<:>lnted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Secretary 
General  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  Big 
Five  had  no  right  to  arrive  at  any  under- 
standing rettardlng  the  distribution  of  the 
ofBces  of  Assistant  Secretary  Oeneral  which 
was  binding  upon  the  Secretary  Oeneril 

This  la  not  to  say.  however,  that  it  would 
have  been  pcjlltlc  of  me  to  resist  the  great 
power  accord. 

And  it  i.s  true  that  there  have  been 
seven  consecutive  Communists  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  and  Security 
Council  Affairs,  all  of  them  Russians  with 
the  exception  of  one  from  Yugoslavia. 

This  might  not  t>e  so  bad.  while  the 
United  States  had  an  effective  veto  power 
111  the  Security  Council,  but  in  1950  Sec- 


retary of  State  Dean  Acheson.  In  oonaort 
with  some  of  the  other  powers,  presented 
a  program  to  the  General  Assembly  en- 
titled "United  Action  for  Peace."  I  quote 
from  page  75  of  "Everyman's  United  Na- 
tions." a  publication  of  the  OfBce  of  Pub- 
lic Information  of  the  United  Nations: 

Resolution  A  Included  provUlon  for:  (1> 
emergency  special  s«nlona  ol  th«  Oeneral 
Assembly  on  24  hours'  notice  on  the  vote  cf 
any  seren  members  of  the  8«:urlty  Council 
t>r  a  majority  of  the  membera  of  th«  United 
Nations  if  the  Security  CouncU.  becauM  of  a 
lack  of  unanimity  among  the  permanent 
members,  failed  to  act  in  any  case  where 
there  appeared  to  t>e  a  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression :  (2) 
esUbllshraent  of  a  Peace  ObeerTation  Oom- 
mlaslon  compoeed  of  repreeentatlvee  of  14 
members.  Including  the  5  permanent  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Security  CouncU.  to  be  uUllaed 
by  the  Oeneral  Aaaembly.  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee or  the  Security  CouncU  to  obeerve 
and  report  on  the  situation  In  any  area 
where  International  tension  threatened  in- 
ternational peace  and  security;  (3)  mainte- 
nance by  member  state*  of  elemcnU  of  thctr 
national  armed  forces  for  prompt  avmll- 
ablUty  as  United  Nations  units,  simI  tbe 
appointment  by  the  Secretary -Oenend  of  a 
panel  of  military  experU  to  give  technical 
advice  to  memt>er  states  on  request;  and 
(4)  esUbllshment  of  a  Collective  Measures 
Committee  compoeed  of  representative*  of 
14  members  t<>  study  and  report  on  methods 
which  might  be  used  collectively  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  International  peskce  and 
security. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  resolution,  as 
you  can  readily  see.  was  to  bypass  the 
Security  Council  with  its  veto  powers,  so 
that  the  control  of  the  United  Nations 
has  shifted  from  the  Security  Council  to 
the  General  Assembly,  giving  them  full 
powers  to  do  anything  under  the  U.N. 
Charter  While  Dean  Acheson  had  In 
mind  the  circumvention  of  the  Russian 
veto,  he  also  circumvented  the  veto  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  shift  in  the  voting  power  in  the 
General  Assembly  is  frightening  There 
are  104  member  states  of  the  General 
Assembly.  50  percent  of  which  have  a 
combined  population  of  much  less  than 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
smallest  of  these  member  states,  Iceland, 
has  but  200.000  population.  Poor  Mr. 
Steven.son  sits  as  our  Ambassador  in  the 
General  Assembly  representing  185  mil- 
lion people  with  a  single  vote  to  match 
the  52  votes  representing  a  combined 
population  of  165  million  people.  That 
is  not  only  ridiculous,  and  stupid,  but 
poses  a  catastrophic  threat  against  the 
United  States  On  top  of  this  situation. 
Russia  started  out  with  3  votes  and 
now  has  10  under  its  control. 

The  real  working  force  of  the  U.N.  Ls 
not  at  the  ambassadorial  level.  It  Is  In 
the  Secretariat  and  really  revolves 
around  three  men:  Secretary  General 
U  Thant.  Under  Secretary  for  Political 
and  Security  Council  Affairs  Eugeny 
Kuselev.  and  Dr  Ralph  Bunche.  who  is 
Under  Secretary  for  Special  Political 
Affairs 

I  do  not  know  too  much  about  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  except  that  he 
is  from  Burma,  but  judging  from  some 
of  his  past  utterances  I  believe  he  has 
a  strong  pro-Communist  bias.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  one  of  his  speeches. 
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On  April  11.  1958,  U  Thant  delivered 
a  speech  before  tiie  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  in  Philadelphia.  Here 
are  some  excerpts  from  that  speech: 

It  Is  not  our  business  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  Internal  aflalrs  of  other  countries. 
The  recognition  of  this  basic  fact  enables 
us  to  suljscrlbe  to  the  principle  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  Our  attitude  should  be  gov- 
erned solely  by  consideration  of  peace.  We 
I  Burmese}  are  convinced  that  It  Is  not  the 
path  of  wisdom  to  form  military  bloca,  to 
enter  Into  a  hectic  armament  race  and  to 
rant  hysterically  at  each  other.  These  meaa- 
iires  certainly  do  not  make  for  peace;  they 
only  Increase  tenskms.  If  the  world's  great 
religions  like  Islam  and  Christianity,  after 
a  prolonged  and  bloody  war  for  centuries, 
flourish  side  by  side  In  peace  and  amity, 
why  should  not  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist systems  te  permitted  to  coexist 
peacefully? 

Let  me  be  candid.  When  American  for- 
eign policy  did  concern  Itself  with  what  was 
happening  In  the  rest  oi  the  world,  it  did 
so  out  of  fear  and  suspicion — fear  of  com- 
munism and  suspicion  of  Communist  mo- 
tives. Fear  and  suspicion  are  very  unde- 
sirable states  of  mind.  They  breed  hatred, 
and  hatred  In  turn  breeds  cruelty  and  in- 
tolerance. Pear  of  Soviet  communism  has 
led  the  United  States,  and  those  who  follow 
her  lead,  to  take  a  distorted  view  of  the 
world  situation,  and  of  the  forces  that  are 
at  work  In  modern  society. 

When  I  say  [this],  I  think  I  reflect  the 
views  of  most  thinking  Asians.  The  weap- 
ons of  the  Soviet  are  in  the  first  Instance 
economic,  social,  and  Ideological:  only  sec- 
ondarily military.  If  she  relied  prlmarUy 
upon  military  action  why  has  she  not  re- 
sorted to  It  before  now? 

The  U.S.  policy  toward  China  la  unreal.  It 
needs  a  thorough  reexamination  and  reap- 
praisal The  reason  t>ehlnd  the  U.S.  attitude 
toward  China  Is  the  contention  that  Com- 
munist China  Is  bent  on  world  domination. 
I  find  it  dimcult  to  understand  this  attitude 
when  military  force  Is  neither  in  use  nor 
immediately  In  pnjspect. 

The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  admission  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations  Is  based  C'n  two  aaeumptlona — that 
the  Chinese  Government's  behavior  imflts  It 
for  membership  ic  the  World  Organization; 
that  the  Pelplng  government's  grip  on  China 
may  be  broken  at  any  moment.  No  one, 
however,  heUevee  this. 

[It  is]  unprofltJible  to  ask  who  flred  the 
first  shot  In  a  war  between  two  countries. 
The  relevant  conjilderatlon  Is  that,  unlike 
Nazi  Oermany,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
compel  by  actual  military  Invasion  any  of  Its 
neighbors  to  betxnxM  satellites.  Eastern 
Oermany  and  Aiutrla  are  exceptions,  but  So- 
viet troops  established  In  those  territories 
were.  like  Western  forces,  legitimate  armies 
of  occupation. 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  though  the 
Soviet  Union  has  cot  as  yet  attempted  to  Im- 
pose Its  will  on  any  state  outside  the  Com- 
munUt  cordon,  the  Soviet  has  had  and  still 
has  the  Intention  to  do  so  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstance* are  favorable.  But  It  la  very 
dlfncult  to  arrive  at  an  objective  appralaal 
of  such  suppositions.  Suspicions  are  not 
proof,  and  It  Is  d<>ubtful  whether  any  proof 
has  been  estahlUbed  to  sustain  this  charge. 

Nothing  needs  to  be  said  about  Eu- 
geny Klselev.  as  he  is  a  well-known 
hard-core  Communist,  and  Is  not  only 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  and  Secu- 
rity Council  Affairs,  but  be  was  also  im- 
mediately made  a  top  adviser  for  U 
Thant. 

That  brings  us  to  the  other  power- 
house In  the  United  Nations  Secretariat, 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 
cvni 4oa 


Anyone  who  does  not  speak  In  glowing 
terms  of  Dr.  Bunche  is  considered  to  be  a 
heretic  or  a  segregationist.  Let  me  state 
that  I  am  not  a  segregationist,  and  we 
have  millions  of  loyal,  patriotic  Ameri- 
can Negroes,  many  of  them  capable  of 
this  assignment.  All  that  I  intend  to  say 
about  Ralph  Bunche  Is  by  pointing  out 
some  of  his  former  connections  and 
quoting  from  some  of  his  speeches. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  Journal 
of  Negro  Education  in  1936,  volume  5, 
No.  3,  page  356,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

We  are  now  witnessing  an  unusual  era  of 
academic  repression,  but  the  controls  are 
always  present.  In  good  times  or  bad.  The 
repressive  measures,  Red  riders,  gag  laws,  and 
oath  cJauaes  of  the  present  period  of  hysteria 
are  merely  forceful  reminders  of  the  funda- 
mental bias  of  our  educational   system. 

In  his  pamphlet  entitled  "A  World 
View  of  Race,"  pages  64-65,  he  makes 
this  suggestion : 

If  the  oppressed  racial  groups,  as  a  result 
of  desperation  and  increasing  understand- 
ing, should  be  attracted  by  the  principles 
of  equality  and  humanitarlanism  advocated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  [and  It  Is  both  logical 
and  likely  that  they  will )  then  racial  confUct 
will  become  Intenslfled.  In  such  case,  how- 
ever, racial  conflict  will  be  more  directly 
Identified  with  class  conflict,  and  the  op- 
pressed racial  groups  may  win  the  support  of 
oppressed,  though  previously  prejudiced, 
working-class  groups  within  the  dominant 
population. 

He  concludes  this  pamphlet  by  saying : 

And  so  class  will  some  day  supplant  race 
in  world  affairs.  Race  war  then  will  be 
merely  a  sideshow  to  the  gigantic  class  war 
which  will  be  waged  In  the  big  tent  we  call 
the  world. 

He  continually  refers  to  the  im- 
I}eriallstlc  capital  system  Indicating  a 
c<Hnplete  disdain  for  the  American 
capitalistic  system. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  the  main  force  In  or- 
ganizing the  National  Negro  Congress. 
He  not  only  takes  credit  for  this  but  Is 
given  credit  for  It  by  none  other  than 
the  Communist  Party  leader,  William  Z. 
Poster,  in  these  words : 

Among  those  present  were  such  notables 
as  Ralph  Bunche,  W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  R.  A.  Carter,  John  P.  Davis,  James 
W.  Ford,  and  others  (book:  "History  of  the 
Commimlst  Party,"  by  W.  Z.  Foster,  Inter- 
national Publishers,  1952,  p.  309). 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  good 
look  at  the  National  Negro  Congress. 

HATIOXAI.  NXCKO  GONOaXSS 

First.  Cited  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist— Attorney  General  Tom  Clark,  let- 
ters to  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21, 
1948. 

Second.  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president 
of  the  congress  since  its  inception  in 
1938,  refused  to  nm  again  In  April  1940 
on  the  groimd  that  It  was  deliberately 
packed  with  Communists  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  members 
who  were  either  Communists  or  sympa- 
thizers with  Communists. 

Prom  the  record  of  its  activities  and 
the  composition  of  its  governing  bodies, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  It  has 
served  as  what  James  W.  Ford,  Commu- 
nist vice-presldentlal  candidate  elected 
to  the  executive  committee  in  1937,  pre- 
dicted "An  Important  sector  of  the  demo- 


cratic front,"  sponsored  and  supported 
by  the  Commimist  Party — ^Attorney  Gen- 
eral Francis  Biddle,  CoifcxxssioifAL  Rec- 
ord. September  24,  1942.  pages  7687  and 
7688. 

Third.  "The  Communist-front  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  among  Ne- 
groes is  known  as  the  National  Negro 
Congress.  The  officers  of  the  National 
Negro  Congress  are  outsjioken  Commu- 
nist sympathizers,  and  a  majority  of 
those  on  the  executive  board  are  out- 
right Communists" — Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  report,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1939,  page  81;  also  cited,  reports, 
January  3,  1940,  page  9;  Jime  25,  1942, 
page  20;  and  March  29,  1944,  page  180. 

Fourth.  A  "Communist-dominated 
mass  organization" — California  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
port, 1947,  page  230. 

Fifth.  William  Z.  Foster,  chairman  of 
the  Communist  Party,  UJS.A..  stated  that 
the  role  of  his  party  was  one  of  central 
Importance  In  the  organization  of  the 
great  united  front  National  Negro  Con* 
gress  in  Chicago,  February  1936 — Massa- 
chusetts House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  report,  1938,  page  298. 

Those  citations  are  certainly  evidence 
of  the  pro -Communist  bias  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Bunche. 

Dr.  Btmche  became  a  contribuUng  edi- 
tor of  Science  and  Society,  a  Marxian 
quarterly.  Among  his  fellow  contribu- 
tors were:  Paul  Langevin,  a  top  level 
member  of  the  French  Communist  Party 
who  upon  his  death  was  publicly  lauded 
for  his  dedication  to  communism;  Joseph 
Needham,  a  British  professor  who  has 
led  in  the  Soviet  charge  accusing  the 
United  States  of  germ  warfare  in  Korea; 
and  W.  P.  Parry — he  was  managing  edi- 
tor of  Science  and  Society  when  Bimche 
first  {^peared  as  contributing  editor. 
Parry  was  director  of  the  Commimist 
Progressive  Labor  School  in  Boston.  Ap- 
pearing before  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  he  refused  to  answer 
whether  he  was  or  has  been  a  Commu- 
nist. 

The  Communist  publication  entitled 
"The  Commimist,"  carried  an  article  by 
V.  J.  Jerome,  a  top  Communist  writer. 
The  January  1937  issue  makes  this  state- 
ment: 

We  have  stated  earlier,  and  we  wish  to  re- 
afflrm  at  the  conclusion,  th«  considerable 
achievements  of  the  magazine  [Science  and 
Society],  Its  auspicious  beginnings,  and  the 
hopeful  prospects  for  Its  reallaaMon  of  the 
purposes  the  editors  have  set  for  It.  On  the 
basis  of  Its  efforts  and  at  Its  realisations  to 
date.  Science  and  Society  Is  deserving  of  the 
fullest  support  of  the  Conununlst  Party  and 
of  all  progressives. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Bunche  re- 
mained a  contributing  editor  of  this 
Marxian  quarterly  for  4  years  and  when 
he  finally  resigned  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  Science  and  Society  ex- 
plaining that  other  duties  prevented  him 
from  further  serving  and  wishing  them 
success  in  their  future  radeayors.  Does 
that  sound  like  a  dedicated  American? 

SCIKNCS    AKD    BOCEBTT 

First.  Cited  as  a  Communist  publica- 
tion— Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  report,  March  29,  1944, 
page  96. 
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Second.  Among  publications  which  the 
committee  found  to  be  Communist  initi- 
ated and  controlled,  or  so  strongly  in- 
fluenced as  to  be  in  the  Stalin  solar 
system — California  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  report.  1948.  pa«e 
225 

Third.  Cited  as  a  Marxian  quarterly 
distributed  by  the  Communists  Progros- 
sive  Book  Shop  in  Boston,  Mass  Wil- 
liam T.  Parry,  director  of  the  Conimunl.st 
Progressive  La'^or  School  in  Boston,  is 
the  managing  editor — "Guide  to  Subver- 
sive Organizations  and  Publications." 
May  14.  1951.  issued  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  page 
149 

It  is  a  matter  of  oCRcial  record  that 
Bunche  sponsored  a  Communist  to  a  key 
post  in  the  U.N.  In  fact,  this  Commu- 
nist had  received  an  award  of  $40,000  in 
lieu  of  reinstatement  from  the  U  N  after 
he  had  refused  to  answer  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  had  been  and  was  a  Commu- 
nist. This  Communist  who  took  the  fifth 
amendment  many  times  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Committee  was  Mr 
Harris 

Efr.  Bunche  was  an  active  participant 
In  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations— 
IPR 

The  IPR  was  completely  mtiUrated 
with  Communists  and  pro-Communi.sts. 
Among  those  active  in  the  IPR  were: 
Alger  Hiss.  Soviet  spy.  Laughhn  Curne. 
named  by  Elizabeth  Bentley  as  connected 
with  Soviet  spy  ring;  Frederick  Vander- 
bilt  Field,  convicted  Communist  agent: 
Harry  Dexter  White,  spy  exposed  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  State.s 
and  Edgar  Hoover  of  FBI;  Joseph 
Barnes,  identified  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party;  and  Benjamin  Kizer. 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  Communi.st 
Party. 

The  Communist  Daily  Worker  always 
comes  to  the  defense  of  Dr  Bunche  If 
he  is  such  an  anti-Communist,  why 
should  he  be  receiving  the  constant 
praise  of  the  Communist  Daily  Worker' 

There.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  blueprint 
for  the  full  surrender  of  this  great  Re- 
public. The  Implementation  of  this 
tragic  program  of  the  New  Frontier  can 
only  be  stopped  by  the  American  public. 
when  the  people  are  fully  informed  as  to 
the  truth,  and  demand  that  the  admin- 
istration take  a  firm  stand. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  better 
Red  than  dead" — it  is  a  question  of  being 
both  Red  and  dead  if  we  surrender  or 
even  try  to  coexist. 

God  forbid  that  this  Nation  shall  ever 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  foe. 


REPUBUCAN  SPRING  THAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr  Pillion  1  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PILLION.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  L;entleman 
from  New  York. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  previuu.s 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  CalifDrnia 
IMr.   UttI.  on  his  perspective  and   thf 


erudite  study  he  has  presented  I  think 
many  of  us  could  well  take  on  board 
what  he  has  said 

Mr  Sjx^aker.  it  ;.-^  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  from  the  .standpoint  of  the 
national  intere.st  of  the  UnittKl  States. 
the  usefulne.ss  of  the  United  Nations  is 
limit»'d,  though  imfKtrtant  While  it  ha.s 
rendered  valuable  .services  m  the  fit^ht- 
m.,'  of  political  flash  fires  which  might 
have  erupted  into  large  conflicts,  it  can- 
not easily  serve  as  an  instrument  in  the 
fight  against  comnuini-m.  suice  Com- 
muni.-t  nation.^  are  members  and  fre- 
quently ext-rnse  their  veto  power;  nor 
can  It  become  the  principal  agency  for 
economic  and  technical  aid  to  develop- 
ing nations,  as  this  is  nn  internal  mat- 
ter It  IS  an  ideological  d;  eam  and  I 
prav  not  born  too  soon  m  world  history 

There  are  some  issues  in  which  the 
U  N  can  render  valuable  .service,  espe- 
cially when  the  confiict  is  limited  in  ob- 
jrctives.  and  where  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  allied  on 
opposite  sides;  such  as  the  Suez  cam- 
paign and  the  Palestine  war  But  there 
are  al.so  is.sues  in  which  it  cannot  render 
this  service  and.  in  fact,  .some  i.s,->ues  on 
which  It  can  be  a  i)Ositive  hindrance 
such  as  the  Ak-erlan  dispute  It  now 
appears  that  the  Franco-Algerian  con- 
flict may  see  a  final  settlement,  but  had 
this  conflict  been  taken  over  by  the 
United  Nations,  .so  many  other  interests 
would  have  entered  the  picture  as  to 
make  quite  imjw.ssible.  the  concessions 
to  which  both  sides  have  now  agreed 
By  these  virtue;  plus  the  recoRni/ed 
quality  of  hindsight,  would  that  the 
U  N   had  avoided  the  Coni.'o 

The  U  N  IS  not  our  sole  hopt"  for  peace. 
becau.se  such  thinking  assumes  the  nor- 
mal diplomanr  process  to  be  nonexistent 
or  paraly/fd  Our  thre*-  most  explosive 
conflict-s  today  that  of  Algiers.  Berlin, 
and  Vietnam,  are  not  handled  by  thf 
U  N  .  but  through  other  devices  If  they 
were  thrown  into  the  U  N  ,  the  Soviet 
Union,  throuuh  \if<  veto  power,  could 
ease  the  way  for  accomplishment  of  its 
own  purpose  The  U  N  should  b*^  used 
as  one  of  the  devices  within  which  our 
American  policy  may  operate,  but  it 
should  never  become  the  "-ole  or  even 
the  predominant  outlet  of  our  foreign 
policy  Our  State  Department  and  U  N 
representatives  should  have  this  indel- 
ibly drilled  into  them  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President 

One  fundamental  defect  in  the  U  N. 
oris'anizational  structure  should  be 
pointed  out.  because  it  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  some  of  our  U  N  problems 
That  is  on  the  question  of  U  N  repre- 
sentation 

In  accepting  the  one-nation,  one-vote 
doctrine  we  have  abandoned  a  funda- 
mental concept  of  our  own  Con.stitution 
which,  thgough  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, gives  representation  on  the  basis 
of  population 

Under  our  Constitution  each  separate 
State  as  a  geographic  entity,  is  given  two 
Senators,  but  recognizing  that  States 
would  vary  considerably  in  population, 
our  Founding  F'athers  provide<i  for  a 
.second  legislative  body  based  on  jxipula- 
tion  within  those  separate  States 

The  U  N  al.so  has  two  parts  a  Cleneral 
.^.ssembly  and  a  Security  Council     In  the 


latter,  the  major  powers  are  represented 
although  the  term  ^major  powers"  is 
used  insU-ad  of  the  term  "separate 
states  " 

But  in  the  General  Assembly,  a  coun- 
try with  less  than  175,000  people  has  the 
same  vote,  the  same  [-Jower,  as  the  United 
States  with  185  million  people  When 
we  further  consider  that  many  of  these 
smaller  states  have  yet  to  prove  respon- 
sibility. It  IS  readily  apparent  that  we 
have  been  duped  Tlie  Cieneral  As.sem- 
blv.  caught  between  two  great  power 
blocs.  IS  reaching  a  po.'ition  where  those 
nations  least  equipped  to  sit  in  judgment 
hold  the  balance  of  power. 

We  even  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cast  three  votes  based  on  a  reasoning 
that  approaches  insanity:  that  each  of 
these  three  .states  is  free  to  reach  its  own 
decision  regardless  of  Kremhn  policy 
This  has  never  haiipened  yet.  and  I  am 
not  i-'ouig  out  on  a  limb,  if  I  predict  it 
never  will  Better  let  our  new  States  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  cast  .separate  votes 
therein 

The  United  States  last  year  paid  32  5 
percent  of  the  U  N  general  budget.  It 
pays  47  5  percent  of  the  I'  N  Congo 
costs  It  now  proix)ses  to  buy  one-half 
of  the  bonds  needed  to  underwrite  the 
U  N  di-flcit  for  extracurricular  activities 
.■\nd  \et  It — the  United  States — has  one 
vote  equal  to  that  of  Afghanistan 

If  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  recently 
Uxik  objection  to  the  underrepresentation 
of  our  cities,  what  would  it  think  of  our 
Nations  underrepresentation  m  the 
United  Nations' 

Unless  this  situation  Is  corrected,  the 
United  States  can  never  put  any  .serious 
reliance  m  the  United  Nations,  as  a 
world  policy  on^aiuzation. 

Mr  PILLION  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  viMV  {inc  presentation.  I  believe 
hi>  cumnients  are  most  valuable 

Mr  Speaker,  the  U  S  Constitution 
provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
sole  p<iwer  to  tax,  and  to  pay  this  Na- 
tions debts  It  further  and  specifically 
provides  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Under  this  power,  implied 
authority  is  also  vested  in  this  House  U^ 
orii;inate  appropriation  bills.  The  prinn' 
responsibility  for  currency  stability,  for 
fi.scal  .solvency  of  this  Nation,  has  been 
entrusted  to  this  House 

Therefore.  I  consider  it  quite  proper 
to  review  with  you  the  continuing  crises 
m  the  state  of  this  Nation's  fiscal  afTaiis 

Pl'BLK     DEBT 

Our  national  debt  has  reached  the 
staggering  and  disgraceful  figure  of  $296 
billion  It  IS  $100  billion  more  than  the 
total  debt  of  all  other  nations  of  tht- 
free  world  The  interest  charges  alone 
are  $9  5  billion,  annually. 

There  are  a  number  of  dangerous 
implications  in  these  figures. 

b'lrst  of  all,   the  management  of  the 
debt  IS  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
Ihere  is  a  growing  resistance  in  financial 
circles  and  among  the  public  to  the  pur- 
chase of  U  S  bonds 

The  Treasury  Department's  program, 
over  the  last  few  years,  to  lengthen  the 
maturity  of  this  debt  has  not  succeeded 
The  average  maturities  are  dangerous — 
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too  short  in  time.    They  approach  the 

immediate  convertibility  of  currency. 

This  huge  debt  continues  to  strain  to 
the  limit  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  event  of  a  depression,  or  in  the 
event  of  war,  we  would  lack  a  credit 
reserve  to  meet  emergency  fiscal  de- 
mands. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  full  dis- 
closure to  the  investing  public,  and  to 
the  taxpaying  public,  that  there  is  no 
ix)licy  or  intent  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  to  pay  off  or  reduce  any 
part  of  this  public  debt. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  or  does  he  prefer  that  I 
not  interrupt? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  this  is  an  appro- 
priate time,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  Interrupt  him,  to  have  the  record 
show — and  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does 
not  agree  that  this  is  the  fact — that  if  we 
go  on  as  we  are  now  going  and  do  not 
begin  reducing  the  national  debt  we  will 
pay  out  In  Interest  charges  alone  an 
amount  equal  to  the  national  debt  In  a 
little  more  than  30  years,  and  we  will  still 
owe  every  dime  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  PILLION.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  It  is  a  disgrraceful  situation, 
but  I  see  no  intent  on  the  part  of  either 
this  Congress  or  the  administration  to 
do  very  much  about  it. 

I  seriously  suggest  to  this  House  that 
our  budgetmaking  process  is  in  need  of 
an  immediate  and  drastic  revision. 

This  Congress,  and  this  House,  particu- 
larly, has  failed  to  fully  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  field.    The  transfer 


of  thia  power  to  the  executive  branch, 
and  to  its  Budget  Bureau,  has  failed  to 
meet  the  Nation's  requirements  for  fiscal 
solvency  and  responsibility. 

The  present  budget  for  fiscal  1962  was 
prepared  by  the  Budget  Bureau  under 
President  Eisenhower.  It  proposed  re- 
ceipts of  $82.3  billion,  and  expenditures  of 
$80  billion,  with  a  surplus  of  $1.5  billion. 

As  of  today,  the  cash  deficit  is  $9.3 
billion. 

In  January,  less  than  3  months  ago. 
President  Kennedy  submitted  his  budget 
recommendations  for  fiscal  1963.  They 
called  for  receipts  of  $93  billion,  and  ex- 
penditures of  $92.5  billion,  with  a  pro- 
spective surplus  of  $500  million. 

This  budget  was  predicated  upon  a 
gross  national  product  of  $570  billion  for 
the  calendar  year  1962.  These  optimistic 
expectations  are  not  being  realized. 
Business  activity  has  not  picked  up  as  an- 
ticipated. The  staff  of  one  of  the  Senate 
economic  committees  has  now  estimated 
that  the  1963  budget  will  show  a  deficit 
of  about  $5  billion. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  1963  budget 
will  show  a  deficit  of  about  $10  billion  or 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  into  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  listing  the  budget  estimates  since 
1947,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the 
actual  receipts  and  expenditures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornberky).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


Cu^npifutirr  ihila  on  the  FeJrral  budt/rl  !>u}>mitte<l  and  the  final  bvrlgct  rondilion  rrnlhed 
during  the  Truman,  t!i. sen  hover,  and  Kennedy  adrtiinistratiovs 

(In  millions  o[  dollars] 


Kstixnatod  budget 

Actual  budget  condition 

risen  year 

Rcpi'ipls 

Fipendi- 
turcs 

Surplu«(-t-; 

or 
deficit  (-) 

Keceipta 

Expendi- 
tures 

Surplus  (-I-) 

or 
deficit  (-) 

Trnman  :«linlnl«t ration: 

ih: 

31.513 

37,730 
44.477 
40,  UM 
37.3(lfi 
.SB,  138 
TO.iWH 
6K.665 

62,  M2 

UI.OU) 

ft\.  .mo 

73,fi20 
74.400 
77.1(10 
84.000 
K2.333 
ai,  000 

35.125 

37,  sat 

36.  MO 
41,h56 
42,439 
71, BM 
86,444 
78,587 

65,670 
62,408 
M.  «15 
71.  W7 
73,934 

n,030 

79.816 

80,8ft.'V 
92,537 

-3,612 

-1-202 

4-4,808 

-873 

-5,133 

-16,  4« 

-14,44« 

-9,922 

-2,928 

-2,408 
-1-435 

-f-l.M3 

-t-466 

-1-70 

4-4,184 

-1-1,468 
-f463 

39,677 
41,375 
37,6»3 
36.422 
47,480 
61.287 
64,671 
64,420 

60,309 

67.850 
70.  562 
(>X.  5,W 
67.915 
77,  7»vJ 
77,559 

38,923 

32,955 
39,474 
39,644 
43,970 
66.303 
74.120 
67,537 

64.389 

m.  224 
68.966 
71.369 
80,342 
7«,  .\39 
81,515 

4-754 

rM« 

-1-8,419 

\'.HU 

—  1,811 

n«5'i. 

—3,122 

I'.'M 

-i-3.510 

l'"52 

—4.017 

1«.S3' 

-9,449 

I'^tbi  •' 

VivnhH.wrr  ailinini.strnlion: 

-3,117 
-4,180 

Ht'iil 

4-l,6L>6 

I'>^7  .     

4-1.596 

Wi-'-H 

-2,819 

l!*.'.l) „... 

I'.n'id                   " """ 

-12,427 
41.224 

l'».l  ' 

-3,856 

Kiiuii'l>  udiuiulstriilion    lik'<3 

1 

1                        1 

'  Tho  Fcl.Tal  l.ii.Ittct  Tor  tlii><ii'  f\fr!\\  years  was  submitted  by  President  Truman,  but  tl»e  flnal  condition  realized 
»i<'liin'iK  l'resi(|.Tit  KisenhowiT's  sdtDlnl.^trstlon. 

'  I  tie  Fider.il  Nuilger  h>r  tht'ae  fl«;il  years  was  submitit  d  by  President  Eisenhower,  but  the  final  condition  realized 
woj.  'iuiiHK  llie  Kiniiciy  .I'liuiiUilriitiuii. 


S<niri-e    r  .- 
Ihruugh  19U1, 


Itiir'-m  of  tile  liu.liiPt,  "  Ihi"  Hiiilgit  of  the  T'.S.  Oovernmont.' 
1  Ih   l-fliT.ii  liu'pit  in  liiicf,  Kisc;il  Ytiir  Kiidiiig  June  30,  l«t>3, 


annual  volumes  for  tlie  years  1&47 
'  p.  63. 


Mr.  PILLION.  This  table  will  show 
that  both  receipts  and  expenditures  vary 
as  much  as  10  percent  each,  producii^ 
a  total  swing  imbalance  of  as  much  as 
20  percent  of  the  budget  estimates  as 
tJiey  are  submitted  to  this  Congress. 

The  1963  budget,  as  in  most  budgets 
submitted    by    Presidents   to   Congress, 


overestimates  revenues,  and  underesti- 
mates expenditures. 

I  recognize  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
performs  a  valuable  service  in  reducing 
departmental  requests. 

However,  I  do  want  to  em.phasize  that 
these  budgets  are  imreliable.  They  are 
not  fiscal  budgets.    They  are  bud^rets  in- 


tended to  attain  political  and  sociologi- 
cal objectives. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  for  this  Con- 
gress to  rely  upon  the  President's  budget 
if  it  intends  to  fulfill  its  ctmstitutional 
obligations. 

The  1946  Reorganization  Act  directs 
the  House  to  submit  its  own  yearly  fiscal 
budget.  This  provision  has  not  been 
complied  with, 

I  urge  this  House  to  give  its  immediate 
attention  to  formulate  and  enact  a  more 
accurate,  fiscally  sound  method  for  esti- 
mating revenues  and  making  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  conducted  a  poll  or  questionnaire 
survey  of  my  district.  I  received  some 
6,700  replies  up  to  now. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
people  are  really  concerned,  because  sev- 
eral hundred,  oh,  yes,  thousands,  of  the 
people  returning  these  questionnaires 
made  additional  comments  about  the  ex- 
cess SE>ending  of  this  administration  and 
the  Federal  Government  at  this  time 
without  reg£u-d  to  income,  which  of 
course  they  point  out,  means  higher 
deficits  and  a  less  value  of  the  dollar. 

In  line  with  the  gentleman's  discus- 
sion, it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Federal  Govenunent  we  are  spending 
over  $100  billion  in  a  single  year.  That 
is,  in  the  fiscal  year  1962,  the  year  we 
are  in  right  now.  The  total  will  be  about 
$111  billion.  Not  even  in  World  War  n 
did  we  go  over  $100  billion  spending 
totals,  including,  of  course,  trust  funds. 
The  total  spending  is  $12  billion  higher 
than  last  year  and  $17  billion  higher 
than  the  last  full  year  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pillion]  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  will  recall  that  the 
fiscal  1963  budget  estimates  are  about 
$92  V^  billion,  with  a  phantom  sxirplus 
of  about  $500  million.  That  is  an  esti- 
mate. Everyone  knows  this  so-called 
surplus  is  a  figment  of  fertile  imagina- 
tion. The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  estimated  just  last  week  that 
there  will  be  a  $4  to  $5  billion  deficit.  I 
would  venture  to  predict  it  will  be  much, 
much  higher  than  that. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  Federal 
taxes  are  expected  to  take  more  than 
$100  billion  from  the  American  people, 
estimated  at  about  $102  V^  billion.  This. 
my  good  friends,  is  25  percent  of  our  total 
national  income  and  it  has  gone  to  a 
F>oint  far  beyond  ansrthing  that  is  rea- 
sonable for  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  most  valuable  comment. 

In  connection  with  his  comment  that 
he  receives  many  communications  of 
concern  from  his  constituents,  they 
should  be  concerned.  When  a  nation 
reaches  a  point  where  it  pays  36  percent 
of  its  income  for  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ei-nment,  it  has  reached  a  dangerous  and 
a  saturation  point. 

I  certainly  agree  with  everjrthing  the 
gentleman  has  said. 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  ttentle- 
man  from  New  York  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  the  customary 
statement  that  I  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  PILLION  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man should  wait  until  I  have  finished 
the  whole  of  my  statement. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  York  May  I 
say  that  while  we  think  differently.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  the  dmnity  of 
his  presentation  and  to  recall  to  this 
House  that  much  as  some  of  us  may  dis- 
agree with  htm.  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  these  views  when  an  administra- 
tion of  his  own  party  was  in  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  tjentle- 
man      He  has  always  been  most  kind 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnes*ta.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION,     Surely 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  the  plea.sure  and  the 
priviletje  of  serving  with  the  L;fntleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Pillion',  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Public  Works.  I  know  the  intense  scru- 
tiny which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  undertakes  of  every  proposal  put 
before  our  subcommittee,  and  I  admire 
the  detailed  way  in  which  he  extends  his 
questioning. 

Now.  the  gentleman  stresses  the  need 
for  a  realistic  budget,  one  we  can  de- 
pend upon.  May  I  say  that  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Agriculture,  we  were 
Informed  by  the  administration  that  the 
gross  income  of  the  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion was  up  this  last  year  $1  5  billion 
In  my  subcommittee  recently  I  ques- 
tioned Dr.  Cochrane,  the  adviser  to  Sec- 
retary Freeman.    I  asked  him ; 

Dr  CfX-hrane.  does  this  Increase  of  11  5 
billion  include  the  paymenu  mude  hy  the 
Government  to  farmers  for  not  prcxlu.lng 
feed  p'ains  and  such^ 

I  quote  his  answer  directly; 

The  increase  of  •!  5  billion  In  terms  oi 
estimating  the  increase  in  farmers'  Income.s 
In  the  gross  receipts  ot  farmers  wa-s  attribut- 
able ab*jut  one-half  to  Inore.ised  market- 
ings and  about  one-half  to  payments  under 
the  feed  grain  program 

Mr  PILLION.  I  thank  the  sentleman 
for  his  contribution 

Mr  Speaker,  we  in  this  country  are 
suffering  from  a  chronic  deficit,  not  only 
in  our  national  budget,  but  also  in  our 
international  budget.  Our  balance  of 
payments  continue  to  show  an  abnormal 
and  dangerous  increase  in  foreiijn  de- 
mands for  gold  and  dollars  upon  us 

The  dollar  is  the  prime  currency  of  the 
free  world.  Its  stability  and  converti- 
bility IS  counted  upon  to  support  the 
world's  trade  and  financial  structure 

Its  integrity  must  be  maintained  at  all 
costs.  If  we  are  forced  into  a  devalua- 
tion of  our  dollar,  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  military  consequences  would  be 
most  disastrous. 

Yet.  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
We  are  engaged  in  a  half-dozen  plans 


and  .schemes  to  ward  off  a  run  upon  our 

gold 

Our  latest  gold  hoklint^s  as  of  ttxlav 
amount  Ui  $16  6  billion  Of  this.  $118 
bilUon  IS  reserved  by  law  as  a  J5-percent 
backing  for  our  Federal  currencies  and 
deposits  This  leaves  only  S5  billion  in 
gold  available  to  redeem  U  S  dollars  and 
other  short-term  credits  held  by  foreign 
interests. 

The  total  foreign  dollars  and  gold-re- 
deemable holdings  IS  $22  5  billion.  If 
callt'd  upon  to  meet  our  obligations,  we 
would  have  no  choice  except  to  default, 
or  devalue  our  dollar 

We  are  re.sortinK  U)  borrowing  foreign 
currencies,  to  asking  oth.^r  nations  Uj 
lower  interest  rates,  to  insuring  Ameri- 
can exix^)rters  against  lo.sses.  to  asking 
other  nations  W  support  our  currency 
throuiih  the  International  Monetary 
P'und 

None  of  these  deal  with,  or  will  cure 
th.e  ba.-;c  deficit  We  .^imply  refuse  to 
take  the  nece.-sary  action  to  stop  spend- 
ing more  abroad  than  we  earn  from 
abroad 

rfRRENCY     EROSION 

The  danger  signals  nf  an  eroding  cur- 
rency are  persistent  and  clear. 

The  United  States  has  suspended  the 
sale  of  silver.  At  the  President's  re- 
quest, legislation  is  pending  in  the  Senate 
to  demoneti/e  silver 

Th.e  $1  and  $2  US  silver  certificates 
will  be  replaced  with  Federal  Reserve 
notes  They  will  no  lon^ter  be  redeem- 
able in  silver 

The  President  has  a.-.ked  for  a  repeal 
of  the  law  that  requires  an  $11  8  billion 
gold  reserve  for  our  currency 

I  am  reminded  of  a  de.scriptive  phrase 
prevalent  many  years  ago:  'There  is 
something  rotten  m  Denmark" 

I  would  apply  that  to  our  condition  by 
restating  it  in  this  way:  "There  is  some- 
thing fiscally  rotten  m  the  United 
States  " 

Mr  Speaker,  although  the  fiscal  pic- 
ture is  most  disturbing,  the  Presidential 
proposals  to  Congre.ss  post-  a  much  deeper 
and  greater  danger 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  PILLION  I  would  be  plea.sed  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  there  has  been  something  wrong 
with  our  fiscal  policy  in  the  last  year  or 
.so,  or  does  this  go  back  into  the  8  years 
of  tlie  Ei.senhout-r  deficit  or  ju.st  how  far 
does  It  go? 

Mr  PILLION  I  do  not  lay  this  on 
any  one  administration  It  has  been 
continuing  and  lust  keeps  on  gettif.g 
worse.  The  pace  at  which  our  fiscal 
policy  IS  deteriorating  is  getting  greater 
I  do  not  say  that  it  has  existed  only  for 
the  past  6  months  or  the  past  year 

Mr  HOSMEH  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  PILLION  Surely,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  if  the  President's 
program — all  that  he  has  recommend- 
ed—  were  to  be  enacted  this  year,  it  would 
increase  spending,  foreign  and  domestic, 
by  $2,538  million  in  1963,  and  by  1965  it 


would  rai.sf  this  spending  by  $9,076  mil- 
lion 

Mr  PIIJ.ION  Spending  is  just  out  of 
control,  and  let  us  face  it.  There  is  no 
control  over  it 

Mr  YOUNGKR  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    PILLION      Surely 
That    i.s   the   point,   and   that   is   what 
frightens  people  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  ft.->cal  affairs 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  YOUNGFIR  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  recfiit  ta.\  bill  which  we  put  through 
will  lead  to  anollier  $1  billion  shortage 
in  revenue' 

Mr  PILLION  At  least.  It  is  a  give- 
a.vay 

Novv.  Mr  Speaker  I  was  referring  to 
the  economic  report  that  was  sent  to 
Congre.ss  la.-.t  January  20.  This  Is  a 
most  amazing  and  terrifying  document 

It  purports  to  be  a  .series  of  proposals 
to  combat  recession  As  one  analyzes 
his  report  and  recommendations,  one 
finds  that  it  i.s  much  more  than  that. 

We  can  readily  see  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  theoretical  discussion  be- 
tween the  Harvard  School  and  the 
Austrian  School  of  Economics.  The 
President's  legislative  requests  are  not 
merely  a  series  of  innocent  steps  to  re- 
lieve ui^employmeiit 

This  report,  and  his  request  for  power, 
raises  fundamental  i.ssues  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  U'gislative  power  by  the  Execu- 
tive They  rai.se  the  i.ssue  of  whether 
this  country  shall  continue  Its  free  and 
private  economy,  or  w  hether  it  shall  pro- 
ceed into  a  bureaucratic  socialist 
planned  economy 

It  poses  the  question  of  whether  we 
shall  continue  under  a  constitution  that 
provides  for  the  separation  of  legislative 
and  Executive  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties, or  whether  dictatorial  powers  shall 
be  centered  in  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government. 

Permit  me  to  cite  and  comment  upon 
the  powers  the  President  asks  for  in  his 
Economic   Report 

I  have  already  referred  to  his  request 
to  demonetize  silver,  and  to  substitute 
Federal  He.serve  notes  for  all  $1  and  $2 
bills  that  are  now  redeemable  in  silver. 
This  action  would  further  weaken  con- 
fidence in  our  dollar  It  Is  evidence  of 
an  internal  devaluation'  of  our  dollar 
It  would  make  about  S2.2  billion  of  our 
silver  available  for  international  deficits, 
as  a  secondary  currency,  and  thus  allow 
the  administration  to  further  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning  m  our  international 
payments 

The  President's  riquest  to  repeal  the 
25  percent  backing  of  our  money  and 
Federal  Reserve  notes  is  another  admis- 
sion of  fiscal  failure.  It  is  further  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  our  dollar  is  rapidly 
eroding  m  value. 

But  far  more  importantly,  the  repeal 
01  the  25  percent  backiftg  of  gold  would 
eliminate  any  and  all  restrictions  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  extension  of 
credit  and  the  creation  of  money.  It  is 
a  signal  of  high  speed  on  the  Govern- 
ment's money  printing  presses. 

The  President  seeks  power  to  appoint 
all  the  Governors  and  the  Chairman  of 
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the  Federal  Reserve.  This  means  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  lose  its 
semi-independent  status.  It  would  give 
complete  political  control  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  seeks  to  completely  dominate 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  make 
It  subject  to  the  Executive  in  its  most 
important  functions  of  regulating  the 
money  and  credit  supply  of  our  economy. 

The  President  seeks  to  eliminate  all 
ciilings  ujjon  public  debt.  This  is  a  chal- 
It  nge  to  Congress.  This  plan  seeks  to 
avoid  any  congressional  re.strictions  or 
limitations  upon  the  Executive  power  to 
spend. 

The  President's  request  for  a  repeal 
of  limitations  upon  Treasury  bond  inter- 
est rates  is  another  step  toward  a  com- 
plete centralization  of  economic  and 
fiscal  power  in  tiie  Executive,  and  a 
delimitation  of  congressional  ix)wers  and 
responsibilities. 

The  President  asks  for  standby  au- 
thority to  reduce  income  tax  rates  by 
5  percentage  points.  This  power  would 
allow  him  to  reduce  taxes  by  about  $10 
billion  a  year.  Although  he  does  not 
specifically  ask  for  it.  the  power  to  le- 
duce  taxes  must  necessarily  include  the 
power  to  increase  taxes. 

Although  it  proposes  to  exercise  that 
power  for  antirecession  aims,  it  remains 
a  brazen,  naked,  request  for  total  Execu- 
tive power  It  violates  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  this  Congress. 

It  proposes  that  this  House  and  this 
Congress,  in  effect,  abdicate  the  powers 
entrusted  to  it  by  that  greatest  of  all 
political  documents,  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion 

Let  us  not  forget  that  tyranny  is  al- 
ways achieved  by  promises  of  Utopia  on 
earth  and  a  little  bit  of  heaven  above. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Presi- 
dents  request  for  standby  authority  to 
reduce  taxes  by  5  percentage  points. 

This  bill  would  increase  personal  in- 
come tax  exemptions  for  taxpayers  and 
all  dependents  by  $200.  It  would  more 
quickly  and  more  effectively  pump  pur- 
chasing power  into  the  economy.  It  has 
the  added  advantage  of  being  constitu- 
tional. 

This  bill  would  give  relief,  mainly,  to 
the  low -income  and  middle-income 
groups,  from  the  saturation  point  we 
have  reached  m  our  taxation.  It  is  not 
a  windfall  to  the  $50,000  and  up  income 
groups 

The  President  claims  he  wants  stand- 
by authority  to  act  in  an  emergency.  I 
would  like  to  answer  for  myself.  I  am 
ri  ady  to  come  to  Washington  on  12 
hours  notice  to  deal  with  any  antireces- 
sion emergency  matter.  I  am  certain 
that  every  other  Congressman  would  also 
^'ive  first  priority  to  his  congressional  re- 
sp.onsibilities. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  another  request 
by  the  President  for  standby  power. 

The  President  is  requesting  power  to 
spend  $2  billion  in  public  works  pro- 
grams. 

This  delegation  of  power  would  violate 
the  constitutional  provisions  for  annual 
appropriations  by  Congress.  It  seeks  to 
open   the  door,   to  set  a  precedent  for 


executive  spending  without  congres- 
sional authority  and  appropriation. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  Congress  delegates 
its  supreme  powers  of  taxation  and  ap- 
propriation to  any  President,  no  matter 
how  benevolent  or  well-intentioned  he 
may  be,  then  it  will  have  terminated  its 
usefulness  as  a  Congress.  We  will  have 
betrayed  ourselves  and  the  citizenry  of 
this  Nation. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  President's 
proix)sals  embody  a  grand  design  on  the 
part  of  his  economic  advisers.  They  have 
adopted  and  adapted  the  economic 
theories  of  Lord  Keynes.  More  danger- 
ous than  that,  they  are  transferring  his 
theories  into  ix)litical  reality.  They  pro- 
pose to  spend  themselves  into  inflation, 
and  to  spend  themselves  out  of  depres- 
sions. They  intend  to  spend  and  send 
their  political  patrons  to  political  vic- 
tories. 

Their  motto  is:  "To  spend,  borrow,  in- 
flate, promise,  and  elect." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  reached 
the  Rubicon.  It  is  for  this  House  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  we  should  plunge 
this  Nation  into  that  river,  toward  the 
never-never  land  of  economic  chaos,  so- 
cialistic plarming,  compulsive  labor,  gov- 
ernmental property  ownership,  and  a  to- 
talitarian political  structure. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned the  Economic  Report  of  the  Pres- 
ident together  with  the  annual  report  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
There  is  some  history  about  that  which 
I  think  is  worthy  of  noting  at  this  time. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
which  functions  today  includes  members, 
including  the  Chairman,  who  were  at  one 
time,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
counsel  and  advisers  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  the  West  German  Government 
to  give  advice  on  how  that  Government 
could  recover  from  its  economic  depres- 
sion and  overcome  the  devastation  of 
war. 

Among  other  things  advised  at  that 
time  was  that  a  little  inflation  was  neces- 
sary. This  was  something  that  was  hard 
for  the  Finance  Minister  to  follow  be- 
cause he  had  seen  the  wheelbarrows  full 
of  inflated  money  that  were  necessary 
to  buy  even  a  very  small  supply  of  gro- 
ceries when  the  German  Government 
had  a  terrible  inflation. 

They  reported  also  to  the  German 
Government  that  the  Government  must 
dominate  in  many  economic  areas;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  delineated  very  care- 
fully those  areas  of  enterprise  in  which 
the  Government  must  dominate  the 
economy. 

The  historic  fact  which  is  interesting 
to  note  is  this:  The  West  German  Gov- 
ernment turned  down  the  advice  of  these 
people  sent  by  the  United  States  to  tell 
them  how  to  build  an  economy  and  by 
turning  down  the  advice  and  following 
their  own  intelligence  established  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  economies  the  world 
has  seen  since  th°  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  other  -.ide  of  this  coin,  the  unfor- 
tunate side,  is  that  these  people  now, 
even  though  their  economic  theories  have 
been    completely    discredited,    are    the 


same  peop^  who  now  give  economic  ad- 
vice to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PIT  J  JON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  Dr.  Erhardt  had  followed  their 
advice  instead  of  turning  it  down,  West 
Germany  probably  would  have  been  a 
second  East  Germany  so  far  as  its  econo- 
my is  concerned  because  most  of  them 
believe  in  the  same  socialist  economy 
that  exists  in  the  Soviet — the  grand  de- 
sign and  the  plarmed  economy  and  the 
planned  life  for  everyone.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  West  Germany  is  en- 
joying its  present  great  rate  of  growth 
and  its  prosperity  because  it  did  turn 
down  the  economic  advice  by  the  gentle- 
men who  are  today  advising  this  Gov- 
ernment and  have  been  in  our  Govern- 
ment for  a  numl>er  of  years. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dooley]. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment and  commend  him  on  his  very  me- 
ticulous and  trenchant  speech.  I  think 
it  shows  very  clearly  our  fiscal  responsi- 
bility or  irresponsibility. 

Recently  the  President,  through  his 
intermediaries,  asked  for  $2  billion  in 
standby  funds  for  public  works,  to  be 
spent  in  areas  of  the  country  that  have 
heavy  unemployment  and  are  threat- 
ened with  an  economic  recession.  These 
funds  would  come  from  unobligated 
moneys  already  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  specific  purposes. 

While  I  am  one  who  believes  our  Pres- 
ident should  have  some  authority  and 
flexibility  in  alleviating  the  economic 
sore  spots,  I  think  $2  billion  is  entirely 
too  much  to  be  placed  in  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive's hands  for  these  pmposes. 

Currently  it  is  obvious  that  the  per- 
sistence of  unemployment  indicates  our 
economy  is  not  operating  as  satisfactorily 
as  it  might,  and  there  is  need  for  honest 
consideration  of  just  why  this  situation 
exists  and  what  corrective  measures 
would  be  most  feasible  to  improve  it. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  appear  be- 
fore our  Committee  on  Public  Works 
have  stated  glibly  that  the  nostrum  or 
cure-all  for  unemplosTnent  and  for  eco- 
nomic recession  is  the  expenditure  of 
more  Federal  funds. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  does 
not  believe  that  legislation  to  provide  for 
an  expansion  of  expenditures  for  public 
works  at  this  time,  whether  on  a  standby 
or  immediate  basis,  is  desirable  or  ef- 
fective as  a  means  of  expanding  employ- 
ment, but  rather  that  such  action  might 
have  a  longrun  adverse  effect  on  em- 
ployment. 

Our  Federal  expenditures  have  jumped 
from  an  average  of  $73.4  billion  in  1942- 
46,  which  were  war  years,  to  $92.5  billion 
for  fiscal  1963 — source.  Economic  Report 
of  the  President. 

These  figures  do  not  include  nonbudg- 
etcd  expenditures  which  are  also  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

An  increase  in  Federal  budget  spending 
of  $16.4  billion  a  year  between  1956-60 
and   1962  has  not  reduced  the  number 
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of  unemployed  persons.  Apparenlly 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  a  further  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing wUl  make  any  more  impression  on 
unemployment. 

In  the  year  1960  total  tax  revenues  o( 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
were  28.6  percent  of  net  national  prod- 
uct— the  highest  percentage  in  history 
The  percentage  has  been  inciea.>.ini^ 
steadily  since  World  War  II. 

Nobody  in  his  right  mind  question.s  or 
challenges  essential  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense,  but  expenditures  for  non- 
defense  purposes  are  growing  constantly 
and  ever  more  rapidly.  The  24  5  percent 
increase  in  Federal  expenditures  .since 
the  postwar  years  1947-50  represents 
substantial  increases  in  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  almost  every  public  purpose 

If  there  are  to  t)€  high  defense  ex- 
penditures— and  certainly  in  these  try- 
ing days  there  must  be — these  expendi- 
tures should  be  at  least  partially  offsft 
by  reduced  spending  for  less  e.s.sential 
purposes. 

The  unrestrained  tendency  toward 
Federal  spending  for  virtually  everythini; 
must  be  controlled  if  the  strength  of  our 
economy  is  not  to  be  devitalized  by  ex- 
cessive taxation.  Governmental  spend- 
ing which  necessitates  taxation  at  levels 
which  choke  normal  economic  growth, 
stifle  incentives,  and  restrict  capital  that 
might  be  invested  in  tools  of  production. 
will  undermine  our  economic  system 

Lookmg  back  over  the  years  it  is  ap- 
parent that  we  have  lost  our  ability  to 
balance  tax  revenues  and  expenditures 
In  the  last  31  years  there  have  been  only 
6  in  which  the  Federal  budget  has  been 
in  the  black.  Constant  deficit  spendinii 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in  the 
general  price  level  Brief  periods  of 
price  stability  do  not  in  any  way  conceal 
what  has  taken  place. 

For  no  less  than  78  con.secutive 
months  since  1955  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  moved  upward  over  the  same 
months  in  the  preceding  year,  and  with 
all  this  the  value  of  our  dollar  has  been 
declming  for  a  sustained  period  of  78 
months. 

Tragically,  there  are  no  signs  to  indi- 
cate that  this  trend  will  come  to  an  early 
end. 

Along  with  this  budgetary  imbalance 
and  the  distortions  and  inequities  of  in- 
flation. It  IS  urgent  that  we  recognize  the 
drastic  consequences  of  inflation  on  eco- 
nomic growth  and  job  creation. 

With  inflation,  the  annual  available 
capital,  whether  it  is  derived  from  profits 
or  depreciation  reserves,  cannot  buy  the 
same  facilities  or  finance  the  .same  num- 
ber of  jobs 

Mr  Matt  Triggs.  assistant  let;i.slative 
director  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  pointed  out  recently  that  if 
a  million-dollar  asset  is  depreciated  over 
a  10-year  period,  but  due  to  inflation  it 
costs  $15  million  to  replace  it.  what 
really  happens  is  that  the  owner  pays 
taxes  on  a  bookkeeping  but  fictional 
profit  of  $500,000.  Thus,  inflation  de- 
stroys a  part  of  the  real  worth  of  the 
invested  capital  and  the  capital  recov- 
ered by  depreciation  reserves  is  not  ade- 
quate to  finance  the  same  number  of 
Jobs  and  productive  capacity 


One  factor  is  .sometimes  ie>;retUibly 
overlooked,  and  that  ls  that  no  portion 
of  our  population  has  a  greater  stake  m 
a  stable  dollar  than  tlie  unemployed 

The  concern  of  many  jn^ople  with  rc- 
sp«^ct  to  the  effect  of  innalion  .sometimes 
drives  them  U)  divert  tlieir  capital  into 
wasteful  purposes.  For  in.^tance.  some 
of  the  steady  increa.se  in  farmland  prices 
over  the  pa.-«t  15  years,  uiuv  arrant*  d  in 
terms  of  earnin^.s,  was  cau.sed  by  the 
purchase  of  farmland  as  a  refuse  from 
inflation 

Dunn.i^  the  1960'.^  the  annual  net  in- 
crease in  the  Nation's  work  inree  will 
average  about  1  35  million  workers 
Nearly  a.s  many  workers  will  be  replaced 
by  automation  and  other  technological 
changes  We  cannot  thus  conenvably 
afford  the  adur.se  effect  of  inflation  on 
mvestmenU  \».hich  are  needed  f^r  more 
job  creation 

Sound  economic  growth  depend.^  on  a 
number  of  factors,  the  natural  re.sources 
of  an  area,  its  climate,  the  eneivy  and 
morality  of  its  people,  education,  eco- 
nomic organization,  the  political  sys- 
tem, in  fact  the  whole  ball  of  wa.\.  to 
put  It  m  the  vernacular 

Where  investment  i.s  a  small  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product,  unemploy- 
ment IS  widespread  and  economic  growth 
1.S  sluggiih  When  investments  are  hii-'h 
m  relation  to  the  t:ross  national  product, 
unemployment  evanesces  and  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  is  high.  The  country 
that  plows  back  the  largest  pereentaKe 
of  income  into  it.s  economic  system  is  the 
country  with  the  fastest  growing  econ- 
omy and  full  employment 

Germany  and  Japan  may  be  citt-d  as 
;;ood  illustrations  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween investment  and  growth  Japan 
has  an  avfrage  annual  increase  m  gro.s.^ 
national  product  of  8  5  percent,  ba.■^ed  on 
constant  prices  between  1950  and  1960 
Its  average  ratio  of  total  fixed  invest- 
ment to  gross  national  product  m  those 
.same  years  was  23  1  percent  In  Ger- 
many the  situation  is  approximately  the 
same. 

Contrast  that  with  the  US  annual 
average  increa.se  in  gro.ss  national  prod- 
uct of  3  percent  in  the  same  years,  and 
Its  averat^e  ratio  of  total  fixed  lnve.^tment 
to  uross  national  product  of  17  6  percent 

Source,  'Capital  Investment  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress  in  Leading  Industrial 
Countries.  1950  60,  '  by  Geor'.!e  Terborgh, 
Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute 

.-Ml  of  which  means  one  thing,  that  the 
persistence  of  unemployment  m  thf" 
United  States  in  recent  years  is  not  due 
to  inadequate  Government  spendinu'  but 
rather  to  inadequate  private  investment 

It  IS  the  expectation  of  profit  that 
moves  people  to  invest  their  money  and 
create  job  opportunities  Unle.ss  our 
people  have  a  rea.sonable  expectation  of 
making  a  profit  there  will  be  no  expan- 
sion of  employment  Obviously  the  ef- 
fective way  to  approach  increa.sed  em- 
ployment is  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
encourage  growth  in  the  private  .sector 
where  the  key  elements  of  such  ways  and 
means  are  profit  incentives  and  suund 
money 

The  que.st  for  more  jobs  is  dtfe.ited  by 
concentrating  our  attention  on  Govern- 
ment spending  and  Government  activity 


It  IS  defeated  because  Federal  spending 
and  inflationary  fiscal  practices  reduce 
the  ability  of  the  private  sector  to  grow 
and.  through  growth,  provide  jobs. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr   PILLION       I  yield. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU  I 
wi.sh  U)  comment  in  connection  with  the 
gentleman's  statement  with  regaid  to 
the  administration's  request  for  sUndby 
power  with  respect  Uj  projects  to  ease 
unemployment  tliat  just  the  other  day 
the  administration  requested  through 
the  Budget  Bureau  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  to  exijend  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  merely  in  an 
inveslu'ation  to  determine  Uie  feasibility 
of  what.'  Of  con.stiuctmg  tlie  largest 
hydroelectric  dam  m  continental  United 
SUtes  100  miles  northwest  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska 

I  a.sked  the  Army  Engineers  just  where 
they  would  secure  a  market  for  that 
project  after  spending  $1,300  million  on 
such  a  dam 

I  also  informed  tliem  tliat  as  far  as 
I  w.us  concerned  they  would  not  get  the 
.several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  for 
inve;,ligation  That  is  an  example,  per- 
haps, of  what  the  administration  with- 
out .screening  by  the  proper  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee  might  commit  the 
taxpayers  of  America  to. 

Mr  DOOLEY.  Mayb<'  they  need  that 
money  in  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  the  road 
program 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gt^ntleman  yield  ' 

Mr  PILLION  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  HIESTAND  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Pillion  1  for  his  remarks  and  his 
very  careful  analysis,  and  a  very  efTec- 
tive  one  He  touched  slightly  upon  the 
gold  outflow  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Record  .some  thoughts  on  that  matter  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield 

Mr  PILLION  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
outflow  of  our  gold  reserve  is  a  knotty 
and  serious  problem  but  the  Kennedy 
admini.stration.  rather  than  easing  the 
problem,  has  done  just  the  rever.se.  Tin 
New  Frontier  is  in  effect  aiding  and 
abetting  our  gold  outflow 

The  President,  apparently,  is  puzzled 
bv  the  gold  picture  He  has  recently 
.said  in  pres.s  conftrt-nces  and  other  pro- 
nouncements, that  foriign  aid  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  dwindling  of  this  Nation  s 
gold  This,  of  course  is  completely  m- 
coi  ri'Ct 

But.  noting  the  inconsistency  of  the 
New  Frontier,  we  find  that  on  Februar\ 
5.  1961.  when  the  President  propo.sed 
.several  programs  to  halt  the  gold  out- 
flow, (inr  wa.s  thr  icstiaint  of  the  for- 
eign aid  piOk;ram 

But  the  recent  opinion  of  the  New 
Frontiersmen,  including  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon,  is  that  foreign  aid  is 
not  a  factor  because  we  are  spending 
practically  all  of  the  dollars  in  the 
United  States 

Mr  Speaker,  these  claims  are  not  in 
aeeordance   with   economic   facts.      Re- 
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gardless  of  where  the  dollars  are  spent, 
the  goods  and  services  are  shipi>ed  over- 
seas without  a  corresponding  return  of 
dollars  Into  our  economy,  thus  creating 
and  stimulating  severely  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  This  deficit,  reaching 
gigantic  proportions,  more  than  closes 
the  so-called  dollar  gap  and  causes  a 
definite  demand  on  our  gold  supply. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  February  5,  1961, 
speech.    The  President  said : 

The  United  States  has  a  quota  in  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  of  |i4. 100,000.000. 
Tills  can  be  called  upon  If  necessary,  and  our 
liccess  to  the  funds  resources  must  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  our  International  reser^-es. 

In  other  words,  we  can.  he  said — if 
we  need — draw  upon  the  gold  presently 
on  deposit  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few  mis- 
takes here.  First,  we  do  not  own  that 
gold.  Second,  we  could  not  get  it  if  we 
did.  And,  third,  the  gold  is  not  there  in 
the  fund.  We  are  being  fed  soothing 
sirup  about  a  tragic  situation. 

Now  the  administration  is  asking  for 
authority  to  cut  tarlflfs  on  imports  in 
the  hope  that  foreign  countries  will  do 
likewise,  and  we  can  thus  increase  our 
exports.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
other  countries  will  do  the  same,  how- 
ever. History  has  shown  that  other 
countries  do  not  do  this — or,  if  they  do, 
they  Impose  imp>ort  limitations  or  other 
restrictive  measures.  Result?  This  op- 
eration can  open  up  a  new  source  of 
deficits  in  our  already  unfavorable 
baltuice  of  payments. 

The  President,  at  his  press  conference 
of  March  29,  1962,  urged  enactment 
of  the  administration's  tax  revision  bill. 
He  itemized  several  reasons  why  the 
bill  should  be  passed,  but  particularly 
stressed  that  the  bill  would  restrain  the 
outflow  of  gold. 

This  is  faulty  reasoning.  The  bill,  as 
recommended  to  us.  would  have  created 
an  added  deficit  of  approximately  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Yet,  President  Kennedy 
said: 

We  need  this  bill  to  help  close  off  our  loss 
of  gold  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

That  is  astonishing.  A  budget  un- 
balancing bill  is  exactly  what  we  do  not 
need.  Since  foreign  claims  on  our  gold 
supply  presently  far  exceed  our  uncom- 
mitted balance,  much  depends  upon  the 
confidence  of  foreign  and  international 
bankers  in  our  ability  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  value  and  stability  of  the 
dollar.  Deficit  spending  shakes  the  con- 
fidence of  these  financial  institutions. 

We  are  being  handed  a  line,  in  my 
opinion  directly  contrary  to  the  facts, 
and  the  gold  supply  continues  to  dimin- 
ish. The  administration  had  a  break  in 
bolstering  Britain's  currency  with  dol- 
lars. We  received  some  $450  million  in 
gold  for  these  dollars,  temporarily  seem- 
ing to  slow  down  the  outflow.  But  the 
balance  of  gold  has  fallen  to  $16,609,- 
694  91  as  of  April  5  and  the  end  is  not  In 
sight. 

Deficit  spending  continues  to  be  a 
drain  on  our  gold  supply  and  nothing 
the  administration  is  doing  is  alleviating 
the  flight  of  gold.     The  administration's 


first  order  should  be  to  assume  a  posture 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  by  Maurice  Stans  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  22,  1962, 
headed  "Oold  Outflow,  Not  Berlin  or 
Congo,  Is  Nation's  Greatest  Threat." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Gold   Outflow,    Not    Berlin   or    Congo,    Is 
Nation's  Greatest  Threat 

(By  Maurice  Stans) 

The  greatest  threat  to  our  Nation  today 
Is  not  Berlin.  Nor  Is  it  Vietnam  or  the 
Congo  or  Laos.  It  is  the  precarious  situa- 
tion of  our  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments and  with  It  the  potential  erosion  of 
world  confidence  in  the  dollar.  President 
Kennedy's  state  of  the  Union  message,  by 
Its  emphasis  on  foreign  trade,  made  this 
evident. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  is  not 
a  complex  matter  to  understahd,  as  many 
people  seem  to  believe.  It  is  in  fact  quite 
elementary.  Americans  and  the  American 
Government  sp>end  a  lot  of  money  overseas 
every  year  to  Import  goods,  travel,  Invest- 
ments, maintain  troops,  and  give  aid.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  induce  the  other 
countries  to  sp>end  all  of  those  dollars  back 
with  us.  Instead,  they  bold  the  unspent 
difference  In  bank  accounts  and  In  claims 
against  vis  that  will  have  to  be  settled  some 
day  with  goods  or  gold. 

In  the  3  years  1958  to  1960  our  oversea 
spending  and  Investing  exceeded  the  Inflow 
of  our  doUars  at  the  average  rate  of  93.7 
billion  a  year.  Right  now  the  net  debt  we 
owe  to  other  countries  on  short-term  de- 
mand is  918  billion.  To  pay  this  we  have 
a  little  leas  than  $17  billion  In  gold,  but 
we  already  have  pledged  $12  billion  of  that 
to  back  up  our  money  in  circulation  here 
at  home.  We  could  not  pay  all  otir  current 
foreign  debts  if  they  were  all  demanded  at 
once. 

Khrushchev's  pronouncements  have  regu- 
larly claimed  that  oiir  capitalist  system 
would  go  down  under  its  own  weaknesses. 
The  most  grave  and  chronic  risk  we  now  face 
la  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  our  present  predicament,  which 
is  of  our  own  making.  But  the  causes  are 
easier  to  see  than  the  cure. 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  exerting 
strong  efforts  to  fight  a  winning  battle,  as 
did  Elsenhower.  In  tills,  it  deserves  support. 
But  the  unfavorable  conditions  are  cumu- 
lative, and  only  titanic  and  unceasing  work 
will  reverse  tbe  trend  and  save  us  from  a 
major  setback. 

Elsenhower  fully  recognized  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem.  Treasury  Secretary  Ander- 
son repeatedly  urged  that  the  strong  nations 
of  Europe  should  be  required  to  contribute  a 
larger  share  to  their  own  and  the  free 
world's  military  defense,  so  as  to  permit  a 
reduction  in  our  foreign  aid  and  our  oversea 
costs.  This  plea  was  dramatized  by  the  trip 
Anderson  and  Dillon  made  to  Germany  late 
in  1960,  but  the  effort  had  been  going  on 
long  before  that  behind  the  scenes. 

In  1969  Commerce  Department  Secretary 
Mueller  initiated  a  major  program  to  Increase 
American  exports  and  to  encourage  foreign 
travel  In  the  United  States,  but  he  was  frus- 
trated by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  funds  needed.  The  De- 
fense Department  laid  down  rules  to  reduce 
the  number  of  dependents  going  to  military 
posts  alMtiad.  Treastur  propoMd  reducing 
tlie  duty-free  exemption  to  retxirnlng  tour- 
ists from  $500  to  $100  and  made  other  pro- 


posals to  stem  the  outflow  of  gold.  Atxive 
all  Elsenhower  recognized  that  the  security 
of  our  position  depended  on  maintaining 
confidence  In  our  money,  and  he  fought  hard 
to  keep  the  budget  in  balance  and  to  demon- 
strate good  fiscal  housekeeping  to  our  over- 
sea creditors. 

These  efforts  temporarily  stopped  the  flow 
of  gold,  but  they  did  not  halt  the  growth  of 
the  unfavorable  balance. 

Since  last  January  20  President  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  Dillon  have  carried  on  and 
enlarged  the  campaigns  to  encourage  exports 
overseas  and  foreign  travel  In  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  enacted  the  reduction 
in  duty-free  customs  allowance  to  returning 
tourists.  A  new  insurance  plan  has  been 
announced  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  loss  on  foreign  export 
credits.  West  Germany  and  several  other 
countries  came  through  with  $650  million 
of  advance  payments  that  Secretary  Ander- 
son had  urged  them  to  make  on  their  post- 
war assistance  loans. 

The  first  6  months  of  1961  went  well. 
Exports  were  up;  Imports  decreased  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  slight  recession,  and  the  advance 
debt  payments  to  the  Treasury  were  enough 
to  show  almost  an  equilibrium  for  the 
period.  But  it  is  now  apparent  that  this 
was  only  temporary  Improvement.  The  fun- 
damental causes  of  Imbalance  had  not  been 
removed,  and  the  actions  to  date  were  In- 
adequate. Reducing  the  duty  exemptions 
was  more  psychological  than  real,  for  ex- 
ample, as  It  helps  to  the  extent  of  only  $100 
million  or  so  a  year. 

Also,  not  all  the  administration's  actions 
In  the  first  6  months  of  1961  were  toward 
tightening.  The  Defense  Department  with- 
drew the  limitations  on  oversea  dependents 
almost  immediately  to  placate  the  ntillltary. 
Kennedy's  proposals  to  increase  the  dollars 
paid  out  on  foreign  programs  were  defeated 
in  the  Congress,  but  heavy  future  commit- 
ments are  Involved  In  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  mushrooming  Alliance  for  Progress  In 
Latin  America.  Since  June  Imports  have 
Increased  to  record  peaks.  The  deficit  In 
the  balance  of  payments  for  the  second  half 
of  1961  was  again  at  the  rate  of  $3  billion 
a  year,  and  for  all  of  1961  would  have  been 
close  to  $2.5  billion  except  for  the  nonre- 
curring German  debt  pa]rment.  There  are 
no  present  reasons  to  expect  that  1963  will 
be  better.  The  claims  against  our  gold  wUl 
grow. 

In  all  of  1961  we  lost  $800  milUon  in  gold, 
and  our  reserve  Is  at  the  lowest  point  since 
1939.  The  claims  against  It  are  at  the  high- 
est In  history. 

Secretary  Dillon's  job  Is  to  see  that  our 
oversea  creditors  Increase  their  spending  of 
dollars  here.  If  he  falls  In  this,  he  must 
]>er8uade  them  to  leave  their  money  here, 
not  to  demand  payment  in  gold.  Decisive 
measures  and  continuing  actions  are  required 
and  can  be  expected.  Some  of  them  will  be 
outlined  in  a  later  article. 

President  Kennedy's  ptlace  in  history  will 
suffer  badly  if  his  administration  doesn't 
solve  this  crisis  of  ctux}nlc  imbalance.  To 
miss  or  to  default  is  to  invite  ruinous  Infia- 
tlon  and  subsequent  devaluation  and  tbelr 
humlllatlng  consequences.  Khrushchev's  ex- 
perts are  surely  watching  the  outcome  with 
eager  anticipation.  Everything  depends  on 
finding  the  answer  while  there  is  yet  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  dollar.  In  the 
meantime,  under  this  pressure,  we  are  cer- 
tain to  see  the  decline  of  the  early  1961  gos- 
pels of  economic  growth m ansh Ip  and  un- 
limited Federal  spending,  and  that  is  all  to 
the  good. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  most  worthy  contribution  to  this 
very  diflScult  problem. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  questi(m? 
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Mr.  PILUON.    Surely. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HimtandI  haa  made  a 
▼ery  serious  analysis  of  the  gold  out- 
flow. I  wonder  it  he  woxild  be  willing 
to  tell  me  whether  or  not  he  would  agree 
that  the  $6  a  ton  increase  on  steel,  which 
haa  been  announced  by  the  steel  com- 
panies, is  going  to  have  as  devastating 
an  effect  on  our  gold  flow  and  our  gold 
situation  as  any  of  the  other  points  the 
gentleman  mentioned  In  his  remarks 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  have  any  effect  either  way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
saying,  then,  that  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  steel  would  have  no  effect  on  the  gold 
position  and  the  gold  outflow  of  our 
country? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.    Precisely. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  genlle- 
man  ia  incorrect.  Of  course,  he  is  en- 
titled to  his  ooinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  PILUON.    Surely 

B4r.  PUCINSKL  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discus&ion  here  now  about 
fiscal  responsibility,  about  a  balanced 
budget.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree 
that  we  want  a  balanced  budget 

Mr  PILUON.    I  am  sure  we  do 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  I  was  wondering 
If  either  the  gentleman  from  California 
or  the  gentleman  in  the  well  would  com- 
ment on  what  is  going  to  happen  to  il\e 
budget  when  this  $9  a  ton  Increase  goe5 
Into  effect  and,  as  the  President  stated 
today,  our  military,  our  defense  budget, 
Is  going  to  be  increased  by  a  billion  dol- 
lars as  a  result  of  this  increase  in  the 
cost  of  steel.  Where  is  this  additional 
money  going  to  come  from  if  not  from 
the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  PILUON.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
would  assume  that  the  profits  that  some 
of  the  steel  companies  were  making 
probably  have  not  been  sufOcient.  be- 
cause of  the  inflationary  attitude  of  our 
Government.  To  create  new  Jobs  for 
nnr  employees,  and  a  steel  company  or 
a  butcher  shop  or  a  shoestore  all  must 
hare  a  profit  If  they  are  going  to  expand 
and  create  new  Jobs.  It  Just  happens 
that  it  takes  anywhere  from  $10,000  to 
160.000  of  capital  investment  obtained 
either  from  savings  or  from  profit  to 
create  one  job.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  interested  in  seeing  that  our 
young  people  and  our  unemployed  are 
given  work. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Where  are  these  capi- 
tal funds  cominc  from  except  from 
profit?  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  profit  may  be  too  much  or  too  little, 
but  profit  is  a  necessary  factor  It  is 
not  evil  per  se:  In  itself. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  yield  for  one  more  question. 

Mr   PILUON.     Surely 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  a  fact. 
though,  that  the  steel  companies,  despite 
tlieir  profits,  have  been  able  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  manpower  in  unit  cost  of 
production  and  have  actually  laid  olT 
an  estimated  100.000  workers? 


Mr.  PILLION.  I  do  not  know  why 
you  gentlemen  are  suddenly  so  poliucaUy 
worried  about  the  steel  companu't*'  in- 
crease in  prices,  when  you  were  just 
advocating  here  last  week  the  $1  billion 
giveaway  to  the  100  large  corp<3ralii)ns. 
which  represents  complete  .■subsidy.  You 
just  got  tlirough  advocating  and  begging 
this  House  to  pass  that  bill,  thai  give- 
away of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  ihe  nentleman 
will  yield  furtfuT.  the  bill  we  passed  last 
wefk  will  make  jobs.  The  price  increa.Nc 
uf  steel  i.s  gomK  to  cause  a  loss  of  Job.s 

Mr  PILLION.  I  am  .sorry,  bin  I  can- 
not yu'ld  any  further. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  th.'  ^fiv]<-- 
man  for  yielding.  However,  I  ih.nk  iJie 
new  Republican  slogan  we  are  «elimg 
now  i.s  'What  i.s  Kood  for  United  State.s 
Steel  is  jfood  for  America  '  Wuuld  the 
gentleman  a.arr^c'^ 

Mr  PILLION.  It  Is  the  gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr  WE8TLAND  Mr  .'^^p.Mkor.  will 
the  Kenlleman  yield' 

Mr  PILLION  I  am  happy  lo  yield  lo 
the  gentleman  from  Wa.'^hinuton 

Mr  WESTLAND  The  di.ssertatinn  of 
the  gentleman  from  Californi.i  here  a 
minute  ago  touched  upon  the  subject  of 
lowering  tanff.s  here  in  t).e  United 
States  and  letting  foreign  imports  in.  in 
the  hope,  perhaps,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration, that  we  would  thereby  re- 
ceive reciprocal  reductir)n,s  in  tariffs  In 
the  European  Economic  Community  and 
thereby  increase  our  exports,  which  I  am 
sure  everyone  is  in  favor  of.  But  just  a 
week  or  so  ago  the  Presid-  iit  aiin<junced 
in  very  ttlowuig  terms  the  results  of  the 
recent  meetinR  over  in  Oeneva,  and  the 
accomphshments  that  were  made  In 
that  area  he  told  how  they  had  obtained 
a  reduction  of  from  29  percent  to  22  per- 
cent In  tax  on  automobiles— tariff  on  au- 
tomobiles— going  into  the  Europ<^an  Eco- 
nomic Community.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  quite  the  opposite.  The  facts  are 
that  75  percent  of  the  automobiles  that 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
the  European  Economic  Community  went 
to  the  Benelux  countries  and  Germany, 
which  had  an  18  percent  tariff.  That 
tariff  has  now  been  raised  to  22  percent 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
tune  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WESTLAND  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr  Pillion!  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  Let 
me  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr  Westlahd)  that,  under  pre- 
vK>us  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr  Gub.ser  1  i^  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr 
the  gentleman  from 
We&tlano  i . 

Mr.     WESTLAND. 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldintr  .so  that 
I  might  finish  this  statement 

As  I  was  saying,  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  that  75  percent  of  the  automobiles 
that  are  exported  by  this  cx)untry  to  the 
European  economic  commuruty  went  to 
West  Germany  and  the  Benelux  coun- 


Speaker,  I  yield  to 
Washington    ;Mr 

Mr     Speaker.     I 


tries.  Tliose  countries  had  an  18  per- 
cent tariff  on  our  automobiles.  Now, 
that  has  been  raised  to  22  percent.  Now, 
sure,  borae  of  these  countries  did  de- 
crease their  -ariff  from  29  to  22  percent 
But  let  us  see  what  happened:  The  fact 
is  that  in  Italy  which  liad  an  even 
higher  Uriff  than  22  percent — some  35 
pt  icent— they  will  now  go  to  22  percent 
But,  still,  they  have  what  is  known  as  a 
road  tax,  or  a  registration  fee,  that  is 
based  on  horsepower.  Any  automobile 
that  has  16  horsepower  or  more — and 
that  ctrtainly  includes  any  American 
car— has  this  other  sort  of  tax  levied  on 
It  of  some  $240.  That  would  apply,  for 
fXiimple,  on  a  six-cyhnder  Chevroh  t 
Then  they  have  an  annual  road  tax  ol 
$379  20.  if  you  happen  to  own  a  Galaxic 
over  m  Italy.  But  if  you  own  a  Fiat  the 
tax  is  $14.  Now.  the  President,  as  I  said, 
on  the  othtT  hand,  has  tried  to  persuadi 
the  entire  country  that  he  has  obtained 
great  tariff  reliefs  through  the  Geneva 
auretinents.  I  am  not  just  ciQng  figures 
here  that  I  have  dreamed  up  myself 
These  are  statements  that  were  made 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
They  arc  substantiated  by  the  National 
AuUimoblle  Dealers*  A.ssoclatlon.  which 
could  not  be  a  more  interested  party  in 
trying  to  export  automobiles. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  say  that 
some  of  these  statements  that  come  out 
of  tlie  State  Department  or  the  White 
House  as  to  i>ome  of  the  great  accom- 
phshmenu  tliat  are  made  in  getting 
furrun  tariffs  reduced  so  that  we  can 
export  more,  require  a  little  more  exam- 
ination. 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  GUBSER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  without 
pny  condoning  the  United  States  Steel 
price  Increase,  I  am  curious  as  to  Ju.*^! 
how  anyone  establi.shes  the  figure  of  $1 
billion  as  It  applies  to  the  Increase  In  our 
annual  national  defen.se  costs.  Presum- 
ably we  arc  going  to  spend  $51  9  billion 
on  all  phases  of  national  defense  this 
year  Assuming  that  we  did  nothing 
more  than  buy  $51  billion  worth  of  raw 
steel,  at  an  increase  of  3  5  percent,  with- 
out any  really  clo.se  figuring,  this  comes 
to  about  $1  78  billion.  How  then  can  we 
arrive  at  a  figure  of  $1  billion  on  a  pro- 
jection of  an  annual  increase  In  the  cost 
ot  national  defense  on  this  basis?  This 
is  Just  some  figure  taken  out  of  the  air 
on  the  basis  of  what  someone  assumes  is 
going  to  happen,  some  broad  pattern  af- 
fecting not  alone  one  industry,  but  any 
numbtr of  lixlustries. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  imagine  that 
the  figure  that  was  prepared  by  Secre- 
tary of  Deien&e  McNamara  was  based 
on  programs  of  our  expenditures  for  this 
fiscal  year,  what  is  in  the  pipeline  now 
and  what  we  anticipate  for  the  Immedi- 
ate future  Of  course,  the  fact  is  that 
w  hen  steel  goes  up,  it  is  like  an  octopus — 
it  affects  every  single  American  and  every 
single  Industry.  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  $1  bll- 
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lion  la  actually  low.  I  think  It  Is  going 
to  run  a  little  higher  than  that.  In  my 
judgment. 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  COLUER  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  this  Is  a  guess  or  an  estimate  that 
cannot  be  predicated  upon  any  fact 
other  than  a  pattern  that  somebody  has 
devised  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  round 
figure.  If  there  la  some  further  sub- 
.';tantiation  of  this  figure  in  fact  I  would 
like  to  know  what  It  Is. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ccntleman  yield? 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
have  to  serve  notice  on  the  House  that 
I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  then  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  then  I  should  like  to  proceed  with 
my  own  statement.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  tiie  gentleman  who 
ju.st  preceded  me  Is  worried  about  this 
figure  being  predicated  on  guesses.  If 
that  is  so.  he  is  really  In  bad  shape  be- 
cau.se  I  would  say  that  about  99  percent 
of  what  I  have  l^eard  this  evening  Is  not 
predicated  on  much  else  than  guesses, 
estimates,  educated  guesses,  uneducated 
guesses,  and  statements  that  purport  to 
be  fact  but  are  only  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker. 

Mr  COLI.IER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentUman  yield' 

Mr.  GUBSER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLUEE..  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  Just  one  observation  that  is  not 
predicated  on  conjecture  and  is  not 
without  basis  of  fact.  That  is  that  today 
there  are  45  nilhon  families  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  national  debt,  as  we 
all  know,  appioxlmating  $300  billion 
which  means  that  whatever  figures  you 
use.  each  famil,v  in  this  country  today 
has  as  Its  share  of  the  national  debt 
$6,300.  And  if  the  families  of  this 
generation  do  r.ot  pay  it,  you  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  that  it  will  be  the 
heritage  of  the  families  in  the  next 
generation. 

Mr.  PILUON,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ODBSER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILUON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  NvgaaroI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recoed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr,  HAYS,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Collier  1  makes  a  big  state- 
ment about  th(»  national  debt;  and  I 
guess  everybody  knows  what  the  national 
debt  Is.  I  think  It  would  be  Interesting 
to  point  out  that  during  the  8  years  of 
the  Eisenhower  idministratlon  there  was 
not  a  single  year  without  a  deficit.  The 
fact  of  the  mati:er  is  that  the  debt  kept 
growing  and  growlrfg  and  growing  and 
I  dW  not  hear  any  talkathon  about  that. 

Mr.  PILUON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
more  particularly  worried  about  the  fact 


that  for  something  like  25  years  of  the 
last  31  years  we  have  been  running  a 
deficit  every  year.  I  am  not  interested 
in  censuring  anyone  in  particular. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  was  not 
speaking  about  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pil- 
lion], but  rather  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   IMr.  Collier]. 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
thing  has  been  going  on,  but  I  Just  want 
to  make  the  record  a  little  clearer  that  it 
has  not  been  during  only  the  15  or  16 
months  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Mr.  PILUON.  It  has  been  through 
other  administrations,  too. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
gard to  spending,  first  of  all,  we  must 
realize  that  intervention  by  Government 
in  the  economy  does  not  meet  more 
needs.  It  merely  transfers  the  spending 
from  free  enterprise  to  government 
Lureaus.  Never  forget  that  government 
is  not  able  to  give  anything  free.  What 
government  gives  you,  it  must  first  take 
from  someone  else.  Someone  once  said, 
"The  welfare  state  is  that  great  fiction 
where  everyone  tries  to  live  at  the  ex- 
p>€nse  of  everyone  else." 

How  far  do  we  go  in  our  efforts  to 
spend  away  problems?  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample. During  the  psist  4  years  we  have 
sent  over  $426  million  to  Communist 
Poland  in  loans,  products,  and  credits. 
This  year  the  Polish  Communists  want 
us  to  send  $180  million  more.  What  do 
the  Polish  Reds  do  with  this  money? 
Well,  so  far  they  have  given  $13  million 
to  Cuba  and  promised  more.  Indirectly 
we  are  financing  the  military  buildup  in 
Cuba  that  may  someday  be  used  against 


us. 
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When  President  Eisenhower  left  office 
a  year  ago,  he  estimated  a  $1.5  billion 
surplus  for  the  current  year.  Here  is 
what  has  happened  to  that  surplus  ac- 
cording to  Democratic  Senator  Hars'!^  F. 
Btxd,  as  brought  out  in  a  statement  in- 
serted in  the  CoNGRZssioifAL  Record  of 
March  19, 1962: 

1.  On  March  27,  1961,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
mintiitratlon  revised  the  estimate  to  call  for 
a  92.1  billion  deficit. 

a.  On  May  28,  1961,  the  budget  deficit  was 
revlMd  to  read  $3.6  billion. 

3.  On  July  26,  1961,  the  deficit  estimate 
was  revised  to  a  new  total  of  $5.3  bllUon. 

4.  On  October  29.  1961.  the  deficit  estimate 
was  revised  to  $6.9  billion. 

6.  On  January  18,  1962,  the  President  in 
his  budget  message  again  revised  the  deficit 
estimate  this  time  to  $7  billion. 

6.  The  latest  monthly  Treasury  Depart- 
ment statement  showed  an  actual  deficit  of 
$9.4  billion  through  the  first  7  months  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the  end 
result  of  this  irresponsible  frenzy  is 
bankruptcy.  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
said: 

It  Is  not  the  function  of  our  Government 
to  keep  citizens  from  falling  into  error;  It  Is 
the  function  of  the  citizen  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment from  falling  into  error. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
wrap  up  this  controversy  with  respect 
to  the  steel  price  increase  and  state  my 
own  views  before  going  on  to  the  sub- 
ject that  I  had  elected  to  discuss  tonight. 
I  for  one  do  not  at  this  time  know  the 
facts  regarding  the  steel  price  increase. 
I  would  not  venture  a  guess  as  to  whether 
it  was  justified  or  not  Justified.  But  it 
Qoes  seem  to  me  that  the  discussion  and 
the  concern  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  seems  to  express  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence by  this  Congress  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system  which  is  the  basis  of  this 
Republic. 

If  the  antitrust  law  has  been  violated 
I  am  confident  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  investigate  first  and  then  prose- 
cute. Certainly  we  are  not  about  to  say 
that  private  enterprise  does  not  have  the 
right  to  raise  or  lower  its  prices  in  a  free 
economy.  Certainly  we  are  not  about  to 
say  that  the  law  of  the  consumer  would 
not  apply  and  that  perhaps  the  company 
could  price  itself  out  of  the  market,  and 
that  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  will  not  apply 
in  this  case  just  as  they  apply  to  pricing 
practices  in  all  industry.  So  I  beg  you, 
let  us  let  our  economy  work  its  will.  Let 
us  not  try  to  legislate  pricing  morality, 
because  this  is  still  a  free  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  private  enterprise  has  the 
right  to  fix  prices  as  it  sees  fit,  and  the 
gentleman  will  also  agree  that  the 
American  workingman  has  the  same 
right  to  seek  the  highest  remuneration 
for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  GUBSER,  I  certainly  will  agree 
to  that, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  The  record  will  show, 
then,  that  the  Steelworkers  of  America 
conducted  themselves  in  a  most  respon- 
sible manner  when  they  passed  up  any 
wage  increase  in  the  last  negotiations  in 
the  hope  that  through  this  action  they 
would  create  a  period  of  wage  stability 
that  would  help  the  economy.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
facts  regarding  the  Steelworkers'  con- 
tract, but  I  venture  to  guess  that  there 
was  not  a  clause  in  that  contract  under 
which  the  steel  companies  agreed  not  to 
raise  prices. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  lawyer,  and  a  good  one.  He 
will  then  agree  that  the  face  of  the  con- 
tract is  what  rules  in  this  situation. 

Mr,  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  While  we  seem  to 
be  on  this  steel  business,  I  think  I  have 
seen  on  the  ticker  tape  that  this  $6  a 
ton  raise  was  supposed  to  cost  the  De- 
fense Department  an  additional  $600 
million.  I  believe  I  have  heard  from  the 
other  side  the  figure  of  a  billion  dollars 
mentioned.  This  is  a  $6-a-ton  raise. 
Now,  just  plain,  simple  mathematics 
would  indicate  that  if  It  Is  going  to  cost 
$600  million  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  there  is  a  $6  increase,  the  De- 
fense Department  would  have  to  buy  100 
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million  tons  of  steel.     I  think  we  have 
to  agree  to  that. 

Now  the  total  production  of  the  steel 
Industry  in  the  United  SUtes  is  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  120  million 
tons,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  buying  99  percent 
of  the  steel  production  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  $600  million  is  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  will  require 
about  20  minutes,  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  that 
I  not  yield  during  that  time,  but  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  anyone  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  national  riffense.  along 
with  foreign  policy,  should  be  the  least 
political  of  subjects.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  that  the  national  defen.se  has  no 
place  in  today's  discussion. 

But,  in  a  two-party  system  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  minority  party  is  to  intelli- 
gently and  constructively  cntici/e.  And. 
this  obligation  must,  if  the  best  interests 
of  humanity  are  to  be  served,  be  extended 
to  every  vital  issue  of  the  day  Certainly, 
nothing  is  more  important  to  human  sur- 
vival than  a  strong  national  defense 

I  take  the  floor  today,  not  as  a  Republi- 
can criticizing  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration for  the  sake  of  criticLziuic,  but 
as  an  American  who  is  concerned  about 
the  convulsions  of  our  national  defense 
policy.  " 

As  an  American.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
policy  of  consistency  rather  than  one 
which  runs  in  fits,  gasps  and  spurts  of 
activity  interspersed  with  delays,  cut- 
backs, and  hesitancy. 

During  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  we  saw  an  efficient. 
steady,  and  consistent  buildup  of  our 
national  defense.  There  were  few  spec- 
tacular steps  which  Press  Secretary  Jim 
Hagerty  could  dramatize  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation. 
but  the  end  result  was  a  steady  and 
marked  improvement  in  our  defense 
posture. 

When  President  Eisenhower  came  to 
office  in  1953,  he  could  look  back  upon 
our  recent  military  history  with  the  ex- 
perienced eye  of  a  great  military  leader 
of  World  War  n.  which  must  have 
blinked  hard  following  V-J  Day  as  it  wit- 
nessed the  virtual  dismantling  of  the 
greatest  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  ever 
assembled.  After  World  War  II.  in  place 
of  a  large  Military  Establishment,  the 
national  policy  for  peace  was  anchored 
in  the  United  Nations,  in  a  system  of 
economic  and  military  aUiances,  and  in 
the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  National  defense  spending  went 
from  Its  high  of  $81  billion  in  1945  to  a 
low  of  $11  billion  in  1948  and  an  average 
of  only  slightly  over  $12  billion  for  fiscal 
years   1947   through   1950. 

Then  came  Korea  with  an  Army  that 
was  at  minimum  strength,  a  Navy  th.it 
was  largely  decommissioned,  and  an  A.r 
Force  that  had  been  reduced  to  48  wint; 
The  United  States  wa.s  ill-preiMred  t  j 
face  a  tactical  war  situation  created  bv 
the  Soviet  trained  and  Soviet -i<riipp'.'l 
soldiers  of  Communist  Ch:na 

Our  policy,  necessarily,  did  an  abrupt 
aboutface  so  that  when  !•  .''-i    o  wv  ca  .le 


to  office  in  1953.  our  Air  Force  totaled 
143  wings,  we  had  a  Navy  of  508  com- 
batant ships  and  a  ground  force  con- 
sisting of  21  Army  divisions  and  3 
Marine  divisions  Defense  budgets  im- 
mediately climbed  upward  to  $50  3  billion 
in  1953. 

In  surveying  the  defense  policies  of 
previous  administrations.  Eisenhower 
determined  to  .-.ub.stitute  consistency  and 
planning  for  preparedness  m  place  oi 
our  practice  of  preparing  in  fits,  gasps 
and  spurts.  '1  he  eras  of  feast  and  fam- 
ine in  dt  fense  spending  were  to  stop. 

President  Eisenhower  propo.sed  a  new 
ductnne  which  wuuld  keep  defen.se  ex- 
penditures and  military  forces  at  a  high 
level  ever  an  extended  period  of  tim^' 
By  this  method,  the  President,  reasoned, 
the  United  States  could  fulfill  its  ba.-ic 
.security  objective  of  previ-nting  C  ni- 
munist  aggression  while  making  progre-> 
toward  fi.scal  stability. 

President  Ei.senhower  succeeded  and 
built  a  steadily  improving  national  de- 
fen.-e  through  consistency  in  phmning. 
Defense  budi^ets  rose  to  an  average  of 
about  two-thirds  of  total  budget  ex- 
penditures and  have  i emameci  tlu'te  ever 
since. 

During  this  period  of  steudy  aiul  un- 
interrupted progress,  we  saw  a  major 
shift  in  emphasis  as  we  entered  the  mis- 
.s:le  a'^-:'  From  the  meager  spending  of 
S'Jl  miliicn  in  1951  for  missiles,  we  saw 
procurement  spending  spiral  to  more 
tliaii  S3. 4  bilhijn  in  1961  for  these  new- 
est in  weapon.s 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
the  mi.ssiie  weapon  concept  struvik^led  t" 
kiep  alive.  Wi  alone  move  ahead.  Tiie 
first  US.  effort  for  an  ICBM  missile 
was  the  Cnnvair  project  MX-774.  a  pred- 
ecessor of  the  Atlas.  Pre.-ident  Truman 
cancelled  the  program  when  an  economy 
binge  swept  the  Nation  For  the  next  4 
vfar-.  Convair  earned  on  a  reducetl  mis- 
s;!f  proi'iam  using  its  own  funds  plu.s 
small  intermittent  appropriations  from 
the  Air  Force  It  was  not  until  1951  that 
the  mis.sile  program  received  new  im- 
p>''us  when  the  Air  Force  awarded  a 
second  -tudy  contract  known  as  MX- 
15'9.  And  It  was  not  until  1953  that  the 
Ar  Force  established  a  strategic  mi.ssile 
pn  gram  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
missile  ai^e  had  arrived  after  5  long  years 
of  Ignoring  it. 

Thus,  under  Republican  stewardship, 
the  United  States  not  into  the  missile 
business  and  earned  today's  superiority 
over  Ru.ssia  Under  Eiscnhowt-r  we  over- 
came Russia's  6-year  lead  and  took  the 
lead  in  military  missiles  for  ourselves. 
All  of  this  was  done,  not  through  crash 
programs  not  through  pre.ss  agentry  and 
rMfflt^s  and  nourishes,  but  through  solid, 
substantial,  businesslike  techniques,  and 
a  consistent  defense  policy. 

But  this  record  of  accomplishment  was 
not  acknowledued  in  the  campaign  of 
1960  J^enaUjr  Kennedy  was  quite  sure 
that  we  were  "second  in  missiles  '  during 
his  campaign  He  st)oke  positively  and 
wi'hout  equivocation  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary 23.  1960  when  he  said  "while  Amer- 
ica becomes  second  in  space  —second  in 
missiles." 

Speaking  before  the  V'FW  convention 
candidate  Kennedy  said  on  August  26, 


1960.    'the  missile  gap  looms  larger  and 
larger  ahead' 

On  September  14,  1960.  the  candidate 
made  certain  recommendations  "which." 
he  said,  'will  eventually  close  the  missile 
gap." 

On  various  occasions.  I  personally 
heard  Mr  Kennedy  state  that  we  were 
behind  the  Ru.ssians  in  missiles. 

one  columnist  wrote  an  article  on  No- 
vember 1.  1961.  which  stated  that  during 
the  campaun  Senator  Kennedy  said  that 
by  1961  the  Russians  would  have  500  to 
I'OOO  ICBM's.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  is  past  and  what  is  the  count? 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Gilpatric 
said,  m  a  speech  givi-n  m  late  October 
1961  that  the  Ru.^.•^lans  have  only  50  to 
70  ICHM's 

As  early  as  the  h:>i  week  in  F.'bruaiy 
wlien  the  new  administration  was  barely 
3  weeks  of  age  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  conducted  a  background  brief- 
ing for  the  top  military  reporters  in 
Washington  They  unanimously  report- 
ed ium  as  admitting  there  was  no  missile 
gap  But  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
i.ssued  a  statement  which  carried  Presi- 
dential approval  Salinuer  said  in  effect 
that  the  reporters  had  misinterpreted 
the  briefing. 

In  an  article  wiitten  in  February  for 
the  March  issue  of  the  Air  Force  Space 
Diszest,  the  editor  said : 

By  the  time  this  Is  read,  the  fiiror  over 
the  missile  gup  so  called,  may  be  off  the 
froat  pages  .iiid  b.ick  with  the  goiter  ad.s. 
Tlirtt  l.s  prob.ibly  where  U  belongs. 

On  January  23.  3  days  after  the  in- 
auguration, a  national  magazine  quoted 
the  Air  Force  Mi.ssile  Chief.  Lieutenant 
General  Schriever  as  saying  we  were 
definitely  ahead  of  the  Russians. 

Everyone  knows  the  missile  gap  was 
not  closed  in  3  days.  The  present  ad- 
ministration knew  then  and  now  admits 
that  It  did  not  exist  in  the  first  place. 
This  m  my  opinion  raises  valid  questions 
which  should  be  answered  in  the  future 
interest  of  this  Nation:  "Why  did  Can- 
didate Kennedy  insist  that  there  was  a 
mi.ssile  gap?     Did  he  have  the  facts?" 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  sat  in  briefings 
which  showed  CIA.  Air  Force.  Army, 
and  composite  intelligence  estimates  of 
each  Ru.ssian  capability.  From  those 
briefings  I  was  convinced  that  a  missile 
gap  did  not  exist 

That  same  information  was  available 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
other  body  of  which  Senator  Kennedy 
was  a  Member  He  was  privileged  to 
have  It  as  I  was  -  But  1960  was  a  busy 
year  for  Senator  Kennedy.  He  may  not 
have  found  time  to  attend  his  commit- 
tee hearings 

It  was  still  his  responsibility  to  know 
the  facts,  which  he  could  have  easily  ob- 
tained from  one  of  his  colleagues,  be- 
fore he  spoke  so  positively  to  the  Nation 
with  the  authenticity  and  the  expertise 
that  goes  with  the  prestige  of  presiden- 
tial candidacy. 

But  other  informati  m  sources  were 
available  to  Candidate  Kermedy.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  voluntarily  directed 
Allen  Dulles,  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  to  fully  brief  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  so  that  he  would  be  on  an 
equal   footing   with   his   opponent.     Mr. 
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Kennedy  had  the  information  which 
conclusively  showed  that  there  was  no 
missile  gap  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  he  had  it. 

White  House  sources  have  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  that  President 
Kennedy  Is  ncv  "standing  on  known 
facts  while  Mr.  Elisenhower  was  stand- 
ing on  faith."  What  kind  of  facts  was 
Mr.  Kennedy  standing  on  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1960?  The  known  fsu;ts  prove 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  right  in  1960  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  wfis  wrong. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  man  who 
made  such  an  Uisue  of  our  international 
prestige  did  much  to  damage  it  by  inac- 
curately playing  down  our  power.  Even 
our  allies  became  concerned  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  moft  of  our  ambassadors  in 
Europe  were  anxiously  queried  as  to  why 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  striking  down  the 
world's  image  of  America's  peace  pre- 
serving po'»er  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  ag- 
gressor. 

But,  if  our  allies  were  frightened  by 
the  irresponsible  campaign  talk  of  1960, 
they  have  had  additional  reason  to  doubt 
the  consistency  of  American  defense 
policy  after  the  Kennedy  administration 
came  to  office. 

Anyone  knows  that  the  finest  gim  in 
the  world  loaded  with  the  most  pene- 
trating ammuriitlon  can  never  achieve 
its  pun>ose  until  the  trigger  is  pulled. 
And  anyone  knows  that  a  human  being 
must  pull  that  trigger — a  human  being 
with  the  will  to  do  so  when  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  most  elaborate  and  the  most  pow- 
erful missile  system  is  useless  without 
the  firing  button  and  the  human  "will" 
to  press  It.  Reluctance  to  use  a  weapon 
is  understandably  human  and  is  shared 
by  all  decent  people.  But.  If  the  masters 
of  the  Kremlin  could  be  deluded  into  be- 
lieving that  the  will  to  press  the  button 
does  not  exist,  we  are  as  effectively  dis- 
armed Insofar  as  deterrent  capability  is 
concerned  as  ;f  we  were  to  equip  our 
armies  with  bows  and  arrows.  This  is 
the  danger  in  today's  nuclear  age — the 
danger  that  a  potential  enemy  will  mis- 
calculate the  intentions  and  the  will  of 
those  who  hold  the  power  to  unleash  our 
strategic  power. 

Thus,  human  will  is  even  more  Im- 
portant than  the  budget  figures  this  ad- 
ministration can  show  the  Nation.  It 
matters  not  that  we  estimate  national 
defense  expenditures  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $52  billion  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963.  The  weapons  this  money 
will  buy  will  not  perform  their  function 
of  preventing  war  if  the  Kremlin  is 
falsely  led  into  believing  that  our  leaders 
do  not  have  the  will  to  use  them. 

The  performance  of  the  administra- 
tion since  its  inauguration  day  certaln];y 
does  not  convey  a  sense  of  security  to  the 
world  and  a  reassurance  that  the  will  of 
our  leadersiiip  is  a  constant  thing. 

Thanks  to  tlie  Elisenhower  administra- 
tion, we  have  a  policy  of  consistency 
insofar  as  armed  strength  is  concerned. 
The  big  thing  missing  today  is  a  consist- 
ency of  national  will  in  our  leaders  and 
its  recognition  by  the  Kremlin. 

Shortly  after  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion took  office,  it  became  obvious  that 
certain  members  cA  its  inner  circle  be- 
lieved that  they  had  the  great  intellec- 


tual ability  required  to  outnegotiate  the 
Commimifit  bloc  and  thus  end  the  cold 
war.  Men  like  Rostow,  Bowles,  Steven- 
son. Galbraith,  Sorenson,  and  others, 
reasoned  that  certain  irritants  to  the 
SoTieta  must  be  removed  to  create  the 
proper  climate  for  negotiation.  They 
sent  up  trial  balloons,  hinting  that  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  U.N.  was 
inevitable.  They  lifted  the  ban  on 
Communist  propaganda  in  the  U.S. 
mails.  They  released  Red  espionage 
agents  and  did  not  object  to  trade  with 
Communist  countries  in  strategic  mate- 
rials. Our  military  men  were  restrained 
from  using  terms  like  "the  insidious 
Ideology  of  world  communism"  lest  the 
climate  for  negotiation  be  spoiled. 
Owen  Lattimore  traveled  to  Outer 
Mongolia. 

The  national  will  which  we  displayed 
to  the  world  was  a  far  cry  from  the  words 
of  Candidate  Kennedy  who  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  our  Nation  was  "second  in 
missiles."  Little  did  we  think  that  we 
would  also  appear  as  "second  in  national 
wUl." 

Upon  inauguration,  defense  policy  as 
expressed  by  our  leaders  reflected  a 
deemphasis  of  the  nuclear  deterrent  pol- 
icy which  irritates  the  Soviets.  The 
Polaris  program  was  temtxararily  stopped 
short  at  29  submarines,  when  the  admin- 
istration vigorously  opposed  my  amend- 
ment to  continue  constructing  this  deter- 
rent weapon  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
month.  A  vigorous  stand  in  Laos  never 
got  beyond  strong  rhetoric,  and  it  was 
the  White  House  inner  circle  which 
apparently  decided  against  the  use  of  air 
support  at  Cuba's  Bay  of  Pigs  in  a  vain 
attonpt  to  disassociate  this  Nation  from 
military  action  against  commimism. 
The  inner  circle  did  not  oppose  the  UJ^. 
Congo  policy  which  favored  Russia  at 
the  expense  of  President  Tshombe.  friend 
of  the  West. 

The  most  startling  of  the  long  list  of 
alleged  accommodations  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  favorable  climate  for  negotiation 
by  the  New  Frontier  braintrust  was  re- 
vealed in  an  article  of  March  30,  1961, 
by  Washington  correspK)ndent  Thomas  B. 
Ross  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Ross 
reported  that  the  curtailment  of  the  B-70 
program  had  been  called  for  by  Soviet 
First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  "Vasily  "V. 
Kuznetsov  in  a  Moscow  meeting  follow- 
ing the  election  in  November  1960,  with 
Dr.  Walt  Rostow,  now  Chairman  of  the 
State  Department's  Policy  Planning 
CouncU.  Ross  said  his  information  came 
from  a  source  high  in  the  administration 
and  has  not  since  been  challenged  by  the 
New  Frontier. 

Both  the  Chicago  Sun -Times  and  the 
Indianapolis  News  said  that  Kuznetsov 
objected  to  the  ring  of  American  air  and 
missile  bases  built  around  the  Soviet 
periphery  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, terming  them  "provocative" 
and  stating  that  since  they  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  Russian  rockets,  they  actual- 
ly were  laimching  sites  for  "first  strike" 
weapons.  As  a  result  of  the  conference, 
Rostow  sent  a  "confidential"  memoran- 
dum to  President-elect  Kennedy,  advis- 
ing abandooment  "at  whatever  expense 
necessary"  of  our  "first  strike"  capabili- 
ties and  the  development,  instead,  of  a 
"second  strike"  force. 


The  Russians.  Rostow  Is  said  to  have 
written  Mr.  Kennedy,  would  "respect" 
us  so  long  as  our  military  policies  do  not 
tend  to  increase  our  "first  strike"  ability. 

President  Kennedy's  1961  defense  mes- 
sage, the  Indianapolis  News  said,  "re- 
verberated" with  Rostow's  advice  and 
particularly  stressed  that  this  Nation 
was  "not  creating  forces  for  a  first  strike 
against  any  other  nation."  President 
Kennedy  also  implied  that  our  policy  of 
not  striking  the  first  blow  would  be  help- 
ful in  leading  to  eventual  world  disarrua- 
ment. 

Although  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
Moscow  meeting  or  of  any  influence  it 
may  have  had  on  White  House  policies, 
another  newsman,  Ray  Cromley  of  News- 
paper ElnterprLse  Association,  described 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  April  3,  what 
he  called  the  State  Department-White 
House  reluctance  to  make  the  Soviets 
"jittery"  by  developing  "first  strike" 
weapons. 

Reasoning  behind  the  policy,  Crom- 
ley wrote,  is  that  "some  State  Depart* 
ment  and  Defense  officials  say  that  a 
heavy  U.S.  dependence  on  first  strike 
weapons  systems  could  make  the  Rus- 
sians think  the  United  States  in- 
tends a  preventive  war.  Such  weapons 
tend  'to  keep  everyone  jittery,"  accord- 
ing to  one  Pentagon  official."  "The  policy 
cut  back  oversea  bases  as  well  as  the 
B-70  and  the  Atlas  missile  programs, 
Cromley  wrote. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  major 
speeches  early  in  the  administration 
mentioned  our  powerful  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Every  possible  means  of  playing 
them  down  was  utilized.  The  United 
States,  it  seems,  was  leaning  over  back- 
ward not  to  rattle  its  missiles  while  the 
braintrust  accommodated  Khnishchev 
in  the  hope  that  he  could  be  cornered  in 
a  negotiation  room. 

With  such  an  attitude,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  Khrushchev  determined  that  our 
leaders  lack  the  will  to  back  up  their 
moral  standards?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
international  communism  egged  on  the 
Communists  in  southeast  Asia,  the  pro- 
Lumtimba  forces  in  the  Congo,  the  Castro 
Communists  in  Cuba,  and  then  finally 
brought  the  Berlin  crisis  to  a  head?  Our 
record  of  strong  talk  with  no  action  to 
back  it  up  finally  had  to  come  to  an  end 
with  the  crisis  in  Berlin.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  this  miscalcula- 
tion by  Mr.  Khrushchev  could  have 
started  with  the  irresponsible  campaign 
talk  of  1960  that  listed  us  as  second  in 
missiles. 

Desperate  action  was  required  and  the 
peace-at-any-price  advocates  in  the 
State  Department  were  forced  to  tem- 
porarily take  seats  in  the  second  row. 
In  the  dramatic  ruffles  and  flourishes  so 
common  to  the  Kennedy  administration, 
reserves  were  called  up  from  their  private 
lives  in  what  appears  to  those  close  to  the 
situation  as  one  of  the  greatest  military 
"snafus "  of  the  century.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  Presidential 
image  and  prove  that  our  youthful  Presi- 
dent had  the  will  and  the  vigor  to  back 
up  his  strong  talk. 

Secretary  Gilpatric  was  imloosed  to 
make  a  speech  in  late  October  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,   an  administration 
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oflBcial  pointed  with  pride  to  American 
strength.  It  must  have  brought  shud- 
ders to  Bowles.  Sorensen.  and  Rostow 
when  Gtlpatric  brazenly  told  the  world 
that  American  nuclear  weapons  num- 
bered in  the  "tens  of  thousands." 

It  was  then  that  the  administration 
swallowed  its  pride  and  decided  to  con- 
tinue building  Polaris  submarines  bevond 
boat  No.  29.  But  even  with  this  deci- 
sion, the  administration  forecast  of  the 
eventual  limit  on  our  Polaris  fleet  is  un- 
realistic. Even  with  our  decision  to  build 
up  our  defenses  and  talk  about  them, 
the  Army  modernization  program  is  thi.s 
moment  being  cut  to  smitherpens  and 
the  Army  will  operate  with  substitute 
assets."  as  Secretary  McNamara  calls 
them,  instead  of  the  new  modern  weap- 
ons which  everyone  aRrees  they  should 
have  As  one  editorial  stated  in  one  of 
the  military  magazines: 

One  wonders  how  long  the  Army  will  be 
prepared  to  flght  with  a  substanMiil  propcr- 
tion  of  substitute  assets-  in  re«lry  the 
same  old  material  they  now  have  Will  such 
eupheml?ma  fool  the  enemy?    We  think  not 

It  took  Khrushchev's  testins  of  nu- 
clear deivces  in  the  atmosphere  to  force 
this  administration  to  heed  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  its  military  experts  that 
military  security  required  continued  te.^^t- 
ing  But  even  now.  Rostow  and  Co  are 
moving  back  into  the  first  row  as  we 
make  one  last  foolhardy  attempt  to 
ignore  reality 

So,  in  spite  of  the  number  uf  dollars 
spent,  defense  planning  again  tjoes  m  fMs. 
gasps,  and  spurts.  It  is  subject  to  the 
mental  convulsions  of  whoever  happens 
to  hold  the  limelight  of  Prosideiitial 
favor  at  the  moment. 

There  is  always  the  question  of  whose 
finger  is  on  the  button  which  could  start 
world  war  III.  Is  it  the  vigorous  speak- 
ing President  Kennedy''  Or.  will  it  be 
the  President  Kennedy  advised  by  Ros- 
tow and  Sorensen?  Naturally,  Amer- 
icans are  curious  but  what  is  much  more 
significant  is  which  President  Kennedy 
do  the  Russians  think  holds  his  fUitier 
over  the  button'' 

Political  considerations  created  an  ar- 
tificial missile  gap  in  1960  Political  con- 
siderations caused  Candidate  Kennedy  to 
speak  glowingly  of  the  B-52  near  the 
Boeing  plant  in  Seattle,  to  draw  applause 
with  his  ringing  commendation  of  the 
B-58  at  the  Convair  plant  in  Fort  Worth. 
Tex  .  and  to  emphatically  condemn  the 
Eisenhower  cutback  of  the  B-70  program 
in  San  Diego 

Could  It  be  that  the  employees  who 
worked  on  the  assembly  lines  of  the.so 
three  aircraft  could  have  anticipated 
longer  job  tenure  with  the  election  of  a 
President  who  favored  the  kind  of  air- 
plane they  happened  to  build?  If  so. 
how  disappointed  they  mu.st  be  today 
with  the  B-52  and  B-58  production  hues 
going  out  of  existence  and  the  B-70  prob- 
ably destined  for  the  same  fate 

In  light  of  such  past  tactics,  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  political  conditions  are 
not  behind  today's  decisions?  I,  for  one. 
fear  that  a  sustained  and  consistent  pol- 
icy has  been  sacrificed  to  political  con- 
siderations. If  politics  will  make  mili- 
tary decisions.  I  worry  over  who.se  poli- 
tics It  may  be  at  the  moment.     If  it  is 


McNamara's  business  ability,  perhaps  I 
can  he  assured;  but,  if  it  is  Rostow  once 
again  creating  a  favorable  climate  for 
negotiation.  I  am  fearful 

Personally.  I  would  gladly  trade  the 
dramatic  ruffles  and  flourishes  and  the 
pre.ss  iikientry  of  tlie  New  Frontier  with 
all  us  dollar  tossing  convulsions  for  the 
slower,  steadier  and  more  secure  mili- 
tary buildup  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
iratii'ii  Dollars  and  k;lamour  will  never 
be  an  acceptable  sub.stitute  for  consist- 
ency of  national  will 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  tn-n- 
tleman  yield  • 

Mr  GU15SFR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  com- 
pliment my  astute,  searching,  and  pro- 
vocative coUeatiue  of  California  and  sen- 
ior of  the  Armed  Services  Commillee 
As  a  member  thereof,  within  the  past 
24  hours  I  heard  one  of  our  top  mili- 
tary leaders  expre.ss  the  opinion  that  the 
country  whicJi  first  achievt-s  an  effective 
antimissile  mi.ssile  defen.se  will  hold  the 
balance  of  military  power  This  being 
true  we  enter  an  era  when  the  best  de- 
fense IS  no  lontjer  a  kockI  offense.  We 
know  ab.'^olutely  and  without  question 
tiiat  tiie  Soviet  I'nion  is  vi^iurously  pur- 
suing; the  development  of  such  a  defen.se 
and  has  made  tangible  prot;re.ss  The 
nuclear  bomb  tests  of  last  October  had 
this  capabilitv  as  one  of  its  prime  ob- 
jectives The  very  height  of  .some  of 
the  nuclear  explosions  tends  to  verify 
that  they— the  USSR— have  made 
consictt-rable  progress,  even  against  re- 
entry vehicles.  In  the  face  of  this  in- 
formation—in  the  knowledge  that  the 
minimum  leadtime  for  putting  such  a  de- 
fense in  the  hands  of  our  troops  is  4 
years— how  can  we  neglect  to  act  swiftly 
and  derisively  to  procure  the  only,  the 
only,  anti-mi.ssile-mi.ssile  defen.so  which 
has  reached  the  sta^^e  of  attainability"' 
Seldom  in  history  has  a  weapon  been 
perfected  before  it  was  placed  on  the 
line"  The  Nike-Zeus  has  b«'en  put 
throu'Jh  a  .series  of  tests  and  for  tlie 
most  part  has  met  the  requirements  of 
those  U-sts  Would  anyone  in  the.se 
Chambers  gamble  with  our  natKmal  sur- 
vival by  suggesting  that  we  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  liain  tins  balance  of 
power''  Did  Soviet  Hu.ssia  fail  to  exert 
her  entire  directed,  dictatorial  and  au- 
tocratic effort  toward  the  development 
of  nuflear  weapons  once  we  held  a  nu- 
clear monopoly''  The  world  knov^s  they 
didn  t,  and  tiie  world  aLso  knows  that  if 
Ptu.ssia  had  been  the  first  nation  to  un- 
lock the  .secret  of  the  atom,  the  entire 
world  would  now  be  at  her  knees  Can 
we  make  any  le.s.ser  assumption  if  she 
becomes  the  first  country  to  develop  an 
effective  defen.se  ai,'ainst  ballistic  mis- 
siles'' We  are  gambling  with  years  when 
we  can  ill  afford  to  gamble  with  minutes 

Mr  OUBSF.R  I  tliank  the  t;entleman 
for  his  fine  contribution 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  S[K'aker  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GUBSER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  HIESTAND  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  compliment  him  on 
his  very  effective  presentation 

Mr.  .Speaker,  the  administration  s  no- 
budge  policy  on  the  RS-70  program  la  of 


grave  concern  to  this  House,  for  it 
threatens  to  put  the  United  States  on  the 
short  end  of  a  bomber  gap.  Failure  to 
follow  through  on  this  great  program 
could  damage  the  stability  of  U.S.  de- 
fen.ses 

Unle.ss  we  reactivate  the  RS-70,  by 
1964  we  shall  have  no  planned  bomber 
program  and  will,  in  eflect,  be  creating  a 
bomber  gap 

There  is  tremendous  support  for  this 
prog  ran.— except  with  .some  of  the  mem- 
b«Ms  of  the  New  Frontier  palace  guard 
Are  they  tryinu  to  repeat  the  mis.slle  gap 
folly'  You  will  remember  we  did  not 
take  action  in  that  field,  and  in  1952  we 
found  ourselves  with  practically  no  mis- 
.>ile  program  It  required  5  or  6  years  of 
concerted  effort  to  clo.se  that  gap. 

The  B-5'2  will  be  phased  out  this  year; 
the  B-58  program  is  scheduled  for  phas- 
ing out  immediately  thereafter.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here '  Do  we  forget  com- 
pletely about  manned  bombers'  What 
happens  when  the  B-52  and  B-58  be- 
come ob.solete  '  Should  we  not  be  plan- 
ning for  their  replacement?  Should  we 
nut  be  planning  a  giant  step  into  the 
future  '  Does  this  sound  like  the  much 
touted    moving  forward  "? 

The  RS-70  and  its  full  development 
can  answer  all  of  the.se  questions.  The 
RS-70  IS  a  plan  for  the  future — and  the 
future  is  what  we  mu.^t  plan  for  now. 

Last  year  the  Congress  added  $525  mil- 
lion to  the  weapons  authorization  bill  for 
the  procurement  of  manned  bombers 
Only  a  token  was  spent  We  added  $180 
million  fur  B-70  development  last  year. 
Dniy  token  amounts  of  this  was  spent. 

Now.  this  year,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  unanimously  agreed  that 
$491  million  should  be  made  available  for 
full-scale  production  of  the  RS-70  weap- 
ons system     Is  this  to  be  .spent  ■■ 

We  certainly  hope  so  Somebody  has 
the  peculiar  theory  that  we  can  wait  un- 
til the  time  comes  when  we  need  this 
system,  and  then  we  .shall  go  aliead  with 
It  This  idea  just  does  not  face  the  facts 
of  aeronautical  life  We  have  got  to  get 
this  program  moving  now  so  it  will  be 
here  vkhen  v^e  need  it  I',  needs  and  must 
have  leadtime 

Tills  IS  vital  to  the  .security  of  Ihi.s 
Nation  The  chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Armed  Services  Committee  says: 

We  ve  stup(>ed  buiUliiij?  bunibors  and  unless 
we  Like  thi«  iiction  It  won't  be  many  years 
bffijre  we  will  t)e  out  of  the  bomber  busi- 
iii'.ss  entirely      This  Is  not  safe. 

Mr    Speaker,  it   certainly   is  not  safe 

Let  us  take  the  advice  of  the  military 
experts  in  this  field  P\ill  development 
ol  the  ItS-70  IS  es.s<>ntial 

Let  us  al.su  t)ear  m  mind  that  although 
the  pro{X).sed  RS-70  program  will  be  ex- 
pensive, the  important  thing  is  it  will 
cost  potential  enemies  10  times  as  much 
to  devi.se  a  defen.se  against  such  an  ad- 
vanced weapons  system  The  RS-70  can 
keep  the  Soviets  off  balance  another  10 
years 

Let  us  aLso  remember  not  to  put  all  of 
our  egKs  in  one  ba.sket — the  mi.ssile 
basket  1  he  mi.ssile  remains  an  un- 
proven  weapon  We  have  seen  the  pic- 
tures of  Soviet  airshows.  The  Soviets 
are  developing  newer  and  faster  bomb- 
ers We  must  not  be  caught  on  the  short 
end  of  a  kwmber  gap. 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  per- 
haps we  should  hold  off  development  be- 
cause a  necessary  breakthrough  in  radar 
and  other  electronic  equipment  could 
take  3  years. 

Supposing  it  does  take  3  years.  Need 
we  sit  on  our  heels  waiting  for  it  to 
happen,  thereby  setting  our  defenses 
back  another  3  years? 

The  RS-70  has  immense  capability. 
America's  retaliatory  power  is  presently 
based  on  the  B-52  and  B-58.  along  with 
missiles.  The  B-52  can  fly  at  600  miles 
per  hour  and  fly  at  50.000  feet.  The  B-58 
can  do  1,300  miles  per  hour  and  fly  at 
60,000  feet 

The  RS-70  will  be  many  jumps  ahead 
of  this  space.  The  RS-70  will  be  capable 
of  flying  at  80,000  feet  and  cruising  at 
better  than  2.000  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  there  have  been  many 
mysterious  reports  on  why  the  Kermedy 
administration  has  refused  to  get  moving 
on  the  B-70  l)omber. 

Could  it  be  that  one  of  the  reasons  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  us 
to  have  it — and  we  have  merely  acceded 
to  the  Kremlin's  wishes?  This  sounds 
incredible,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  the 
essence  of  a  newspaper  article  appearing 
in  the  Indianapolis  News,  April  9,  1962. 

It  was  written  by  Allan  Ryskind  of 
Human  Events,  which  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Human  Events  last  Saturday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  article  and  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Rostow  Report'"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

What  s  Behind  Phaseouts  of  U.S.  Bombers 
(By  Allan  H   Ryskind) 

There  seems  to  t>e  far  more  than  meets 
the  eye  In  the  administration's  decision  not 
to  build  the  B-70  superbomber. 

It  Is  now  alleged  that  the  seed  of  the 
administration's  thinking  on  this  matter 
probably  was  sown  In  disarmament  talks 
In  November  1960  between  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Vaslly  V  Kuznetsov  and  State  De- 
partment offlclal  W  W  Rostow. 

These  hush-hush  talka  In  the  capital  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  strongly  contended, 
actually  shaped  President  Kennedy"s  defense 
messages  In  1961  and  1963. 

The  startling  notion  that  America"*  de- 
fense policies  have  been  worked  out  in  Mos- 
cow emerges  from  a  story  In  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  for  March  30,  1961.  It  was 
written  by  the  paper's  able  Washington  re- 
porter, Thomas  B.  Row. 

In  this  amazing  story,  which  Rom  assures 
me  came  from  a  top  administration  official. 
Kuznetsov  Is  alleged  to  have  complained 
to  Roetow  that  the  United  States  should  get 
rid  of  certain  'first  strike"  weapons;  spe- 
cifically manned  lK>mber8  and  their  bases 
which  ring  the  Soviet  Union. 

Kuznetsov.  according  to  the  Sun-'Hrnes 
story,  told  Rostow  the  bombers  and  their 
buses  would  be  so  vulnerable  to  a  "sneak 
Russian  rocket  attack"'  they  would  be  ol 
little  value  to  the  Vnited  States  unless  it 
decided  to  launch  a  "first  strike""  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Kuznetsov.  apparently, 
also  declared  certain  American  defensive 
weapons  were  considered  "provocative"'  as 
well. 

Rostow  then  wrote  a  confidential  mem- 
orandum on  these  talks  for  President-elect 
Kennedy.  He  told  him  the  United  States 
should  "at  whatever  expense  might  l>e  nec- 


essary" develop  a  second  strike  force — com- 
posed largely  of  Polaris  missiles — and  a 
"limited  war"  deterrent  of  conventional, 
nonnuclear  amUes. 

The  Kremlin,  Rostow  said,  will  "respect" 
us  for  enlarging  our  defense  efforts  "so  long 
as  our  moves  are  not  designed  to  Increase 
our  flrst-Btrlke  capability." 

President  Kennedy's  message,  said  Robs, 
reverberated  with  RostoWs  advice.  It  was 
specifically  written  for  Soviet  consumption. 
It  particularly  stressed  that  the  United 
States  was  not  creating  forces  for  a  first 
strike  against  any  other  nation. 

Moreover,  Ross  says  that,  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  Charles  Bohlen,  a  chief  Presi- 
dential adviser  on  Soviet  affairs,  certain 
Communist  phraseology  was  Inserted  in  the 
message — words  like  dialectic — to  assure 
the  Russians  the  United  States  is  genuinely 
prepared  for  disarmament  and  has  no  In- 
tention of  Inflicting  Injury  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  White  House  meetings,  where  the  final 
defense  message  was  thrashed  out,  says  Ross, 
were  directed  by  Theodore  Sorensen,  the 
President's  personal  adviser.  Sorensen, 
writes  Ross,  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that 
the  President  wanted  to  avoid  provocative, 
offensive  weapons.  Among  the  weapons  de- 
leted from  the  budget  last  year — and  this 
year  as  well — were  the  B-70  superbomber  and 
the  Nike-Zeus  antimissile  missile.  Each  of 
these  weapons  was  labeled  as  a  first  strike 
weapon  for  varying  reasons.  (Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  January  15  that  the 
United  States  would  not  produce  the  Nike- 
Zeus  this  year.  He  has  also  said  that  even 
if  planned  tests  in  the  mid-Pacific  show  that 
the  Nike-Zeus — lured  by  missile  decoys — can 
kill  a  dummy  ICBM  launched  4,000  miles 
away  In  California,  this  will  not  be  definite 
proof  of  its  workability.) 

Recent  hearings  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  make  It  clear  the  admin- 
istration Is.  in  fact,  deliberately  phasing  out 
manned  bombers,  the  backbone  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command. 

The  administration's  plan  to  junk  the 
manned  bomber  has  been  Indicated  by  a 
number  of  items:  It  has  allocated  no  new 
moneys  In  its  defense  message  of  either  this 
year  or  last  for  new  manned  bombers:  last 
year  it  Impounded  the  $515  million  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  produce  the  B-52,  the 
main  bulwark  of  our  nuclear  striking  force. 
The  last  of  the  B-52'8.  contracted  for  pro- 
duction under  Eisenhower,  will  roll  off  the 
assembly  lines  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
B-58,  a  newer  and  faster  bomber  which  would 
have  replaced  the  B-52,  is  no  longer  being 
produced. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  made  it 
clear  he  plans  to  spend  no  money  in  the  near 
future  for  a  combat  B-70  superbomber. 
equipped  with  Skybolt  missiles,  despite  the 
Bo-caUed  compromise  between  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Carl 
Vinson.  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  and  the  Presi- 
dent In  their  famous  "rose  garden"  talks. 

That  these  actions  may  have  l>een  taken 
because  of  the  administration's  determina- 
tion to  reach  a  disarmament  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe.  one  of  Kennedy's  leading  dis- 
armament experts.  Speaking  before  a  Cor- 
nell University  audience  January  5.  this  year, 
Bethe  suggested  the  United  States  might  uni- 
laterally abandon  Its  long-range  bombers 
since  this  act.  said  Bethe.  might  mean  we 
could  reach  a  disarmament  agreement  with 
the  Soviets.  Bethe  also  said  the  Nike-Zeus 
was  of  little  value  and  indicated  we  shouldn't 
take  the  time  to  produce  It. 

MUltary  ofBclals  feel  Rostow  was  hood- 
winked by  Soviet  propaganda.  They  point 
out,  first  of  all.  there  is  no  such  military  term 
as  "first  strike"  weapon. 

Nathan  Twining,  a  former  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  was  told  the  same  thing  by  the  Rus- 
sians several  years  ago.     Twining,  however, 


was  so  sure  it  was  Soviet  propaganda  be  re- 
fused even  to  write  up  what  the  Rvisslans 
had  to  say. 

The  Rostow  Rxport 

Today  the  News  presents  one  of  the 
strangest  stories  ever  to  emanate  from  the 
Nation's  Capital — a  story  concerning  the 
abandonment  of  the  B-70  bomber. 

It  suggests  that  the  dropping  of  the  B-70. 
together  with  the  phasing  out  of  our  other 
long-range  bombers,  is.  In  essence,  an  effort 
to  reassure  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  stated  In  the  story  above,  the  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  tell  the  Soviets  we  will 
never  strike  first  at  them.  Moscow  sees 
our  bombers  as  exclusively  offensive  weap>ons, 
and  so  feels  uneasy  about  them.  Thus  the 
bombers  have  to  go. 

This  fantastic  doctrine,  according  to  a  dis- 
patch in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  emerged 
from  a  report  gotten  up  by  a  top  Kennedy 
adviser,  W.  W.  Rostow.  In  It,  Rostow  re- 
portedly told  the  President  that  the  Soviets 
would  cotton  to  us  more  If  we  built  up  a 
"second  strike"  rather  than  a  "first  strike" 
force.  The  President  took  the  hint  and 
worked  the  idea  into  his  defense  message 
to  Congress. 

This  episode  comes  to  light,  ironically,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  President  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stated  (in  an  Interview  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post) ,  that.  In  certain  in- 
stances, the  United  States  will  strike  first 
with  nuclear  weapons.  Just  how  we  can 
strike  first  with  our  so-called  "first  strike" 
weapons  eliminated  has  yet  to  be  made  clear. 

In  any  event,  thanks  to  the  Rostow  doc- 
trine, our  manned  bombers  are  on  the  way 
out. 

This  conclusion,  and  the  details  can- 
vassed by  Allan  Ryskind,  are  confirmed  by 
a  recent  item  reported  by  the  Newspaper  En- 
terprise Association,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"There  Is  a  steadily  growing  attempt  to 
reduce  in  the  United  States  arsenal  those 
weapon  systems  that  are  only  good  as  'first 
strike'  weapons.  TTiese  are  weapwDns,  such 
as  the  Atlas,  so  \'Tilnerable  that  they  could 
readily  be  knocked  out  In  a  Russian  sneak 
attack.  Forward  strategic  bombing  bases 
overseas  are  In  the  same  class.  So  Is  the 
B-70  bomber  which  can't  carry  enough  fuel 
to  be  sent  on  air  alert  and  still  be  able  to 
reach  the  target  and  get  back." 

The  NEA  report  adds: 

"Some  State  Department  and  Defense 
officials  say  that  a  heavy  U.S.  dependence 
on  first  strike  weapons  systems  could  make 
the  Russians  think  the  United  States  Intends 
a  preventive  war.  Such  wei^Kins  'tend  to 
keep  everyone  jittery,"  says  one  high  Pentagon 
offlclal." 

Moreover,  the  April  9  Issue  of  Newsweek 
contains  a  summary  of  Rostow's  views,  say- 
ing he  "rejects  the  strategy  of  preemptive 
attack.  This,  he  argues,  could  create  un- 
certainty in  the  mind  of  a  prospective  enemy 
and  the  risk  that  he  might  miscalculate  U.S. 
alms." 

Military  officials,  including  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay  and  Gen.  Nathan  Twining,  debunk 
the  idea  that  our  bombers  are  "vulnerable" 
and  thus  simply  "first  strike"  weapons.  But 
even  If  that  thesis  were  valid,  the  Idea  of  the 
United  States  abandoning  a  weapons  system 
in  order  to  make  our  enemies  feel  better  is 
so  incredible  as  to  defy  belief.  Yet  that  ap- 
pears to  be  just  what  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  done. 

Mr.  im.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  wish  also  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  presentation  and 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign  the  then 
Candidate  Kennedy  made  constant  ref- 
erences   to    Quemoy,   Matsu,    and    the 
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Pescadores  saying  that  we  should  with- 
draw our  line  or  perimeter  of  defense 
back  to  Formosa.  Now  he  has  had  15 
months  to  withdraw  that  perimeter  to 
Formosa.  But.  I  say  that  Candidate 
Kennedy  knew  then,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy knows  today  the  reasons  why  we 
have  to  protect  Quemoy  and  Matsu — for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  they  are  the 
islands  which  protect  the  only  warm 
water  harbors  from  which  Red  China 
could  launch  an  air  drive  agairLst  For- 
mosa. Those  harbors  are  Amoy  Harbor 
and  Puchow  Harbor.  And  if  we  with- 
draw the  perimeter  of  our  defense  to 
Formosa,  there  would  be  an  air  strike 
from  Red  China  against  Formosa  and  it 
would  fall,  and  Formosa  is  the  key  to 
our  Western  defenses 

Mr.  GUBSER  I  thank  the  i^enlle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  i^entle- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
California  certainly  made  a  worthwhile 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  war  by  mis- 
calculation. Certainly.  I  think  every 
American  would  agree  with  him  that 
this  is  a  problem.  However.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  will  agree  irrespective  of 
all  the  advisers  and  the  advices  that  the 
President  gets  from  many  sources  in- 
cluding those  .sources  that  would  want 
us  to  start  raining  bombs  on  Ruiisia  to- 
morrow, that  the  final  decision  under  our 
Constitution  rests  with  the  President 
and  it  is  his  responsibility  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  thaf 

Mr  OUBSER.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  decision  to  press  the  button. 
using  that  as  a  figure  of  speech 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  referrmg  to  the 
poUcymakirig  responsibility. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  answer  him.  I  would  ."ay 
the  decision  to  press  the  button,  using 
that  as  a  figure  of  speech,  is  exclusively 
the  decision  of  the  President.  But  theie 
Is  also  no  question  about  the  fact  that  a 
wrong  decision  by  that  one  man  is  suf- 
fered by  185  million  Americans 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  the  final  decision  on  for- 
eign policy  is  the  Presidents;  is  that  not 
correct '' 

Mr.  GUBSER.  No  It  is  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Well,  with  the  advic- 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  formulating 
the  foreign  policies  at  the  rxccutive  level 

Mr  OUBSER  No.  I  cannot  agifc 
with  that  I  think  the  Constitution  will 
bear  me  out.     You  are  in  error 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  In  the  executive 
branch  at  the  executive  level,  the  Presi- 
dent despite  his  advisers  and  despite 
everythmg  else  he  may  see  or  hear  or 
read,  the  decision  and  the  responsibility 
rests  with  him  obviously,  with  the  advicf 
and  consent  of  the  other  body,  in  negoti- 
ations, in  treaties  and  so  forth:  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr  GUBSER  Of  course.  I  will  a^it.' 
that  in  negotiations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries that  is  exclusively  the  province  and 
the  right  of  the  executive  department. 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  will  also  agree 
that  if  any  man.  regardless  of  whoever 
he  happened  to  be.  tried  to  do  all  of  this 


without  advi.sers  and  without  delecatini,' 
.some  of  the  responsibility,  he  would  not 
v.fi  It  done 

Mr  PUCINSKI  The  question  I  was 
leadmg  up  to  is.  Can  the  gentleman 
name  me  any  other  President  in  recent 
history  or  past  history  who  has  been  as 
firm,  and  resolute,  and  decisive  in  serv- 
ing notice  on  the  Soviet  Union  that  t'us 
country  is  not  going  to  be  pusl'.ed 
around  "* 

Mr  GUBSER  I  cite  llie  Bay  of  Pigs. 
I  cite  Laos 

Mr  PUCINSKI  That  :.s  ligiil  let  us 
cite  thorn  all  What  is  mir  position  in 
Laos''  What  \*a.s  our  [K>sition  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs' 

Mr  GUBSKR  I  frankly  think  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  may  have  learned  by  this 
time,  but  I  do  not  think  h;s  actions  .w 
far  have  matched  his  strong  words 

Mr  PUCINSKI  The  fact  remains 
that  his  firmness  m  handling  the  Soviet 
has  brought  a  significant  increase  In  re- 
spect for  this  country 

Mr  GUBSER.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  the  President  ha.s  been  prac- 
ticing brinkmanship'' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  No,  he  has  not  been 
practicing  brinkmanship,  he  has  been 
giving  this  country  the  firm  lesolute 
leadership  that  the  country  ha.>  needed 
for  a  lung  tune 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssoum  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GUBSER     I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssoun  I  'A as  dis- 
turbed by  a  figure  of  speecli  tlie  gentle- 
man u.sed.  and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean 
It.  in  reply  to  an  interrogation  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  m  making  the 
statement  that  it  was  the  Presidents  re- 
sponsibility to  push  the  button  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  alone  can 
declare  war,  and  I  llunk  we  all  rj'cogni/e 
the  responsibility  that  Ls  on  our  shoul- 
ders when  the  ultimate  decisions  are 
made 

Mr  GL^BSER  But  the  decision  to  use 
nuclear  weapoiis  is  exclusively  the  Pres- 
ident s 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  vkiU  the 
LTentleman  yield ■* 

Mr  GL'^BSER      I  yield 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  nowhere  is 
there  a  better  example  of  the  discon- 
nected thinking  of  the  admini.sti  ation 
vus-a-vis  the  powers  and  intent  uf  C'on- 
gres.s  on  defense  problems,  than  on  its 
handlintr  of  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
reorganization  This  applies  to  the  cur- 
rent reoriianization  p<3licy.  as  well  a.s 
la^t  year's  N'eting  up  f'lr  B«'r:in.  ap- 
proved by  Ci'n^re.s.s  on  retiue.->t  of  the 
administration  without  a  proclaimetl 
Presidential  emergency  T\\e  thesis  ad- 
vanced for  the  news  release  of  the  ad- 
ministration's propo.sals  to  cut  bark  the 
National  Guard  is  that  the  announce- 
ment was  being  made  to  alleviate  un- 
certainties." Just  how.  one  mi^^ht  ask. 
does  one  alleviate  uncertainties-)  by  an- 
nouncing an  uncertainty  '  The  admin- 
istration belatedly  said  these  cutbacks 
were  only  tentative  or  realinemenl,'^ 
subject  to  hearings  ui  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
when  pre.ssed  by  news  media  and  the 
respective  Governors  of  the  various 
States.      What  does   the   guardsman  or 


reservist  think  when  he  Is  told  that  a 
tentative  decision  has  been  made  to 
eliminate  his  unit?  Is  he  more  uncer- 
tain or  le.ss  uncertain?  How  would  a 
military  c(mimander  during  war  have  re- 
acUKl  if  his  orders  said  an  attack  would 
take  place  on  a  certain  date  only  if 
things  go  right,  or,  if  the  men  do  not 
mind  or  if  everyone  else  is  in  agree- 
ment vMth  this  plan. 

The  lime  to  announce  a  decision  is 
after  iL  ha.-,  been  reached,  after  all  the 
evidence  has  been  sought,  after  coordi- 
nation and  stafRnp.  after  all  other  con- 
sideration.-! have  b«.en  given. 

In  f.iot.  if  the  administration  wanted 
its  protwsals  to  bv  rejected  it  could  not 
have  handled  the  guard  cutback  more 
ailroitly 

n;e  decision  does  not  coincide  with 
the  Department  of  Defense's  announced 
national  policy  to  increase  conventional 
warfare  capability  The  land  forces  are 
th.e  \e:y  heart  (jf  conventional  warfare 
capability,  and  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  divisions  are  the  very  strength 
of  the  land  forces  Three  times  in  this 
century  they  have  literally  saved  our 
Nation  in  tunes  of  war 

Just  what  has  happened  to  the  deci- 
.-.lonmaking  processes  in  the  New  Pron- 
tur'  is  this  moot  evidence  of  wran- 
glini'  for  powerplay  and  position;  li 
administration  versus  Congress,  or  De- 
pa:  iment  of  Defense  versus  the  duly  and 
constitutionally  contrived  three  armed 
services? 

Mr  GUBSER  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  get  a  special  order 
after  Uie  others  that  have  been  entered 
into. 

Mr  STRATLON  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leiiktue  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  n<Jt  want  the  record  to  stand 
incorrectly.  If  I  heard  him  correctly,  he 
.said  he  sat  in  on  the  confidential  brief 
in  I960  which  was  presented  to  our  com- 
nutt^'e.  and  the  information  presented  to 
the  committee  Indicated  there  was  no 
mi.ssile  gap  The  gentleman  does  not 
want  that  to  stand,  because  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows,  and  the  record 
will  substantiate  it  that  the  figures  pre- 
M-nted  to  the  committee  indicated  clearly 
there  was  a  missile  gap. 

Mr  GUBSER  What  year  is  the  gen- 
tltman  falkmi;  abouf 

Mr  STRATTON  I  am  talking  about 
1960 

Mr  CiUBSKR  That  is  tlie  one  I  am 
.speaking  of  t<x)  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman  I  think  I  .sat  a  little  closer  to 
the  front  of  the  room  than  he  did.  and 
{v-rhaps  mv  hearing  ls  a  bit  better 

Mr  STH.^TTON  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Member  from  New  York  sat  a  good 
deal  closer  to  the  sp«'aker  than  did  the 
gentleman  from  California.  The  gentle- 
man will  remember  that  the  Secretary 
acknowledged  that  m  terms  of  missiles 
there  was  a  gap  in  favor  of  the  Soviets 
on  the  basis  of  our  intelligence;  but  the 
Secretaiy  pointed  out  that  in  terms  of 
destructive  power  theie  was  no  gap. 

Mr  GUBSER  Tlie  gentleman  will  re- 
member thai  m  1960  there  was  a  big 
furor  that  was  argued  in  the  pages  of 
the  pre.ss  wherein  you  on  your  side  con- 
demned the  administration  of  Secretary 
Gates  for  estimating   the   power  of  the 
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Russians  insofar  as  their  capability  and 
their  ability  to  produce  were  concerned. 
But  even  these  estimates  which  were 
more  p>essimlstic  for  our  side  showed  no 
missile  gap. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  talking  to  the 
t;enlleman  about  the  information  pre- 
sented to  our  committee,  because  the 
gentleman  referred  to  that  in  his  re- 
marks. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
information  presented  to  our  committee, 
based  on  intelligence  estimates  and  was 
commented  on  before  our  comxaittee  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  indicated  in 
terms  of  long-range  missiles  the  Soviets 
were  ahead  of  us  but  not  in  terms  of 
overall  destructive  power.  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  correct  the  record.  Of 
course  the  gentleman  knows  that  in- 
telligence information  presented  to  the 
committee  this  year  amounted  to  a  re- 
estimate  of  the  situation,  and  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  that  information  presented. 
not  by  political  considerations,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  There  has  been  a 
difference  of  judgment  on  this  matter 
of  the  missile  gap.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  want  to  correct  the  record 
on  that  point. 

Mr  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  Is  in 
error.  In  the  year  1960  and  in  the  year 
1961  our  briefings  showed  that  a  missile 
gap  did  not  exist. 


LIE  DOWN  AND  BE  DEPRESSED, 
DAMN  YOU 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McDonouch]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnMn 
California? 
•    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
is  an  example  of  how  the  depressed- 
areas  bill,  which  I  voted  against,  is  being 
administered  which  indicates  that  there 
arc  determined  efforts  being  made  to 
force  areas  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  into  a  depressed  area 
against  the  will  of  the  people  in  the 
area. 

The  people  of  Weaverville.  Calif.,  have 
had  a  difficult  time  to  preserve  their  dig- 
nity against  Federal  administrators  who 
insist  that  Weaverville  should  be  con- 
sidered a  depressed  area  when  all  indi- 
cations are  to  the  contrary. 

This  is  an  example  of  Federal  control 
and  proves  that  once  a  bill  is  passed  and 
the  criteria  established,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  Impose  its  influence  despite 
the  objections  of  the  people. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  Weaver- 
ville, Calif.,   from  the  AprU  1962  issue 
of  World: 
Lr«   Down   and   Be  DKPaxssxD.  Damn   You — 

But  Wkavkevilx,*,  Calct..  CmzcNS  AaiN'r 

Taking  ant  PKOEkAi.  OrmiNos 
(By   LewU  R.   Nadle) 

Sign  of  the  time*:  "Welcome  to  Weaver- 
ville (Calif.).  Elevation  3,170  Feet  Above 
Sea  Level.  The  Moet  Prosperous  Little  De- 
preaaed   Area  In   the  tJ.S.A." 

Northern  California's  Route  299  meanders 
through  the  beautiful  Salmon  and  Cascade 
Mountain  Ranges,  traversing,  at  a  point  be- 
tween Eureka  and  Redding,  the  small  town 


of  Weaverville,  seat  of  Trinity  County,  trou- 
ble spot  for  the  New  Frontier. 

The  trouble  In  Trinity  County  is  eaaily 
explained.  It  has  been  proclaimed  a  de- 
pressed area.  Its  citizens  say  It  is  not  a 
depressed  area.  The  Gtovernment  says  It 
must  be  a  depressed  area — It  has  Just  got  to 
be  a  depressed  area.  So  Trinity  County  Is 
trying  desperately  to  overcome  a  depression 
It  never  made  and  probably  would  not  have 
recognized  had  Its  nose  not  been  pushed 
into  It. 

Behind  the  conflict  are  two  points  of 
view:  one  Is  new.  the  other  dates  back  to 
the  gold  rush  of  1849  and  the  old  frontier. 

The  New  Frontiersman  living  up  to  his 
billing  as  a  voracious  reader,  would  go  by 
the  book.  To  him  Trinity  County  is  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  embracing  3,191  square  miles 
and  9,70fi  persons.  The  book  says  that  when 
X  number  of  people  In  such  an  area  are 
reported  unemployed,  that  area  shall  be  de- 
creed depressed. 

TKiNrrT  SEES  rr  ditferentlt 

Trinity  Countlans  see  the  matter  a  little 
differently.  Chronic  unemployment,  that 
much  bantered  phrase  of  welfare  leaders,  was 
introduced  in  Trinity  County  before  the 
driving  of  the  golden  spike.  Since  time  im- 
memorial the  county  has  existed  on  a  one- 
crop  economy:  gold  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  timber  since. 

In  the  faded  recall  of  the  county's  oldest 
citizens  there  Is  not  a  shred  of  support  for 
the  theory  that  gold  was  panned  or  timber 
felled  during  the  winter  months.  By  late 
fall,  ooal  bunkers  are  filled,  firewood  split, 
and  larders  filled  with  provisions.  So  it  has 
always  been — untU  the  new  New  Deal  pushed 
westward  beyond  the  Cascades.  More  im- 
portantly. Trinity  County  has  gradually 
prospered  and  grown  under  these  "unfavor- 
able" conditions,  and  the  progeny  of  the 
49'ers  do  not  hold  well  with  the  notion  of 
living  In  a  depressed  area. 

All  this  happened  last  November.  Among 
the  first  to  hear  the  unwelcome  news  was 
WUllam  Asbury,  editor  of  the  Trinity  Weekly 
Journal.  He  received  three  telegrams  from 
State  politicians  In  Washington.  They  were 
congratulatory  In  tone.  Informing  him  that 
Trinity  County  had  been  declared  a  de- 
pressed area.  The  cables  stated  rather  gra- 
ciously (as  if  to  share  some  measure  of  credit 
for  the  noble  deed)  that  Federal  aid  was 
available  for  the  stricken  country. 

THE  COUNTT  THAT  WOULDN'T  LIE  DOWN 

Asbury  blanched.  He  looked  down  Weaver- 
vllle's  main  street,  bustling  with  activity. 
Phoning  several  prominent  businessmen  and 
bankers  In  the  county,  the  editor  reinforced 
his  own  t>elief  that  the  county's  future 
looked  brighter — not  worse — than  it  had  In 
several  decades.  Then,  indignant  and  not  a 
little  provoked,  the  editor  rolled  a  sheet  of 
newsprint  into  his  typewriter  and  rattled  o9 
a  prlzewlnnlng  editorial  which  he  cynically 
beaded:  "Lie  Down  and  Be  Depressed.  Damn 
You." 

Today,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  Editor 
Asbury  and  the  citizenry  of  Trinity  County, 
the  area  remains  officially  depressed.  The 
psychological  reaction  of  the  population, 
however,  might  be  more  accurately  described 
as  outrage  than  depression. 

This  resentment  springs  from  many 
sources,  but  generally  it  is  the  tag  that 
hurts.  Many — like  Editor  Asbury — feel  the 
uninspiring  title  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
lessen  the  attractiveness  of  the  county  to 
the  outside  world,  that  the  harsh  label  will 
not  create  a  favorable  image  for  industry 
and  tourism.  One  must  admit,  after  all. 
that  there  is  precious  little  appeal  in  a  "de- 
pressed area."  a  term  easily  interchangeable 
with  "contaminated,"  "quarantined,"  or 
"polluted  area." 

STIGMATIC  TFTLE  BLIGHTED  PLANS 

In  the  predepression  days  of  1961.  the 
combined  chambers  of  commerce  of  Trinity 


County  polled  $25,000  of  privately  raised 
funds  to  create  a  Trinity  County  Recrea- 
tional and  Development  Association  designed 
to  attract  more  winter  sportsmen,  tourists, 
and  Industry.  In  this  way  the  county  hoped 
to  ease  its  self-acknowledged  problem  of  sea- 
sonal unemployment.  Before  the  agency 
could  make  any  real  progress,  the  Govern- 
ment numerologlsts  uncovered  the  magic 
unemployment  figures  and  let  the  stigmatlc 
title  fall.  The  New  Frontier  has  since  dog- 
matically maintained  that  Trinity  County  is 
a  depressed  area  and  Is  likely  to  remain  one 
until  the  boys  go  back  Into  the  woods. 

The  crusher,  however,  is  the  Federal  aid 
program  itself.  According  to  Editor  Anbury's 
scorecard,  this  is  the  fascinating  way  in 
which  Federal  aid  has  graced  the  community : 
To  date  no  businessman  or  individual  has 
requested  or  received  funds,  foods,  or  other 
assistance. 

The  county  government  has  been  puzzled 
by  the  uncertain  benefits  of  being  depressed. 
For  instance,  after  three  visits  to  Weaver- 
ville, regional  program  coordinator  N.  W 
Clayton  laid  this  first  and  only  concrete 
proposal  before  county  officials:  The  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  matching  funds  of 
up  to  $15,000  to  promote  a  survey  of  how 
economic  conditions  might  be  bettered  for 
the  community.  Already  possessing  a  lucid 
picture  of  its  needs  (and  having  a  private 
investment  of  $25,000  working  toward  meet- 
ing them)  the  county  decided  It  would  be 
foolish  to  waste  even  Uncle  Sam's  money  on 
such  a  redundant  effort  and  refused  the 
offer. 

So,  the  score  remains  quite  even — nothing 
to  nothing  in  the  last  Inning — though  some 
give  the  Government  a  slight  edge  because 
it   got  to  call   the   county  a  dirty   name. 

In  his  office.  Editor  AsbiU7  sits  quietly 
amidst  thousands  of  sympathetic  letters  that 
have  poured  in  from  all  over  the  Nation, 
shooting  a  sidelong  glance  to  bis  window 
from  time  to  time — doubtless  hoping  to  see 
the  first  signs  of  spring  and  the  last  of  de- 
pression. 


[Prom   the   Weaverville   (Calif.)    Weekly 

Trinity  Journal ) 

Lie  Down  and  Be  Depressed,  Damn  Ton 

Last  week  this  country's  several  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  fell  all  over  them- 
selves trying  to  get  the  news  to  us  first 
that  we  had  been  designated  by  John  F 
Kennedy  as  an  economically  depressed  area. 
The  Journal  received  three  telegrams  In  as 
many  hours  from  Congressman  Johnson 
and  from  Senators  Engle  and  Kuchel  In- 
forming Trinity  County  that  we  were  in  dire 
economic  distress.  Each  was  apparently 
taking  credit  for  personal  Intervention  at 
the  highest  levels  to  qualify  us  for  some  kind 
of  Federal  help. 

The  Weaverville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  Monday  of  this  week  to  ponder  what 
all  this  meant.  The  chamber  beard  a  report 
that  about  3  months  ago  two  men  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  State  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  came  to 
Trinity  County  to  say  that  we  could  apply 
for  help  as  a  depressed  area.  This  would 
qualify  \x&  for  low-interest  loans,  technical 
assistance  (whatever  that  means),  urban  re- 
newal money,  relief  to  our  blighted  indus- 
tries, specialized  training,  and  other  things. 
The  State  and  Federal  men.  though,  empha- 
sized that  Trinity  County  would  have  to  ap- 
ply for  all  these  blessings. 

But  no  one  applied  and  we  were  still  des- 
ignated as  a  "depressed  area."  It  gives  one 
the  Impression  that  for  his  own  political  rea- 
sons someone  back  East  is  pointing  a  scornful 
finger  our  way  and  saying.  "Lie  down  and 
be  depressed,  damn  you." 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch.  Andy  Vegel, 
manager  of  the  Trinity  County  Branch  of 
Bank  of  America,  says  with  understandable 
enthusiasm  that  bank  deposits  are  at  an 
alltime  high. 
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To  add  to  the  confusing  suggestion  that 
this  la  a  depressed  area  Is  a  Uttle  survey  that 
the  WeavervUle  chamber  has  made  about 
bualncM  opportunities.  No  fewer  than  25 
new  buslneMee  are  found  to  be  wanting  and 
yet  very  likely  would  be  profitable,  the 
chamber  concludes  from  Its  study  A  new 
■upermarket  will  open  soon.  A  new  garage 
opened  recently.  Throughout  the  county 
In  the  last  8  months,  several  new  subdl- 
vUloos  have  been  laid  out.  and  more  are 
planned  New  businesses  of  many  kinds 
from  a  laundromat  at  Hayfork  to  a  liquor 
•lore  and  bar  at  Lewlston.  a  new  shopping 
center  at  Trinity  Center,  have  been  started 
this  summer  or  will  start  soon 

But  someone  has  concluded  that  uU  thl.s 
portends  nothing,  that  the  county  should 
cocne  to  the  Peds.  with  hat  in  hand  and 
pencils  for  sale. 

Trinity  County  Isn't  enjoying  the  bovinus 
of  Marin.  San  Mateo.  Santa  Clara  and  manv 
other  northern  California  counties  that  are 
becoming  strip  cities  (thank  gixxinessi  An 
the  same  time,  with  timber,  tourism,  and 
tally  ho.  we  aren't  likely  to  fold  up  like  the 
Dust   Bowl   areas  of   the   thirties 

Big  brother  Is  watching  us,  but  he  s  myopn 


SMALL  BUSINESS  FAILURES  ON  THE 
NITW  FRONTIER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  RoussklotI 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.>-k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneou.s 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I?  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  I  will  be  deliKhtcd 
to. 

Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Inquire  whether  it  would  be  in 
order  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
day it  adjourn  to  meet  at  8  a.m.  tomor- 
row? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  does  not  think  that  Is  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  With  respect  to  the 
suKKestion  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia who  Just  preceded  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  GubserI  made  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  offer  concessions  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  it  Is  quite  apparent  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  seems  to  be 
hypnotized  by  a  fear  Mr.  Khrushchev 
may  lose  control  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
there  might  be  somebody  put  in  power 
very  hard  to  deal  with.  I  cannot  im- 
agine anybody  any  harder  to  deal  with 
than  Khrushchev.  I  can  see  advantages 
in  involving  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  lonp: 
power  struggle  which  might  take  years  to 
settle. 

Now,  I  suggest  that  we  stop  worrying 
about  Mr.  Khrushchev.  When  he  plead.s 
for  concessions  to  help  overcome  his  do- 
mestic   enemies,    the    President    should 


either  laugh  in  his  face  or  look  him  in 
the  eye  and  .say.  "You  know.  Isn't  it  strik- 
ing, we  have  the  .same  problem  Thcrt" 
is  errowing  frustration  in  the  United 
States  There  is  «rowinK  danger  of  dog- 
matic conservatives  comin;;  into  power 
The  John  Birchers  are  every-where  We 
desp«'raU'ly  need  a  major  concession 
from  you  Give  us  East  Germany  quick- 
ly_if"you  don't,  the  John  Birrhers  will 
bo  in  power  in  1964  " 

That  IS  the  ^^ay  I  think  he  ouu'ht  to 
talk. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  llic  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  wUl  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  uentleman,  my  colleauu*^ 
from  Ohio  He  has  done  an  excellent 
job,  I  mi5,'ht  say,  in  keeping;  us  on  our 
toes  this  evrnin  ' 

Mr.  HAYS  Well.  I  am  just  a  Utile 
curious  I  understand  this  froup  had 
a  press  conference  this  afternoon,  and 
that  they  said  that  the  Republican  Party 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  .-huw.  Tlicy 
were  all  speaking  for  themselves  Now 
I  notice  the  only  two  Members  I  know 
of  of  the  John  Birch  S(X-iety  present 
Is  the  John  Birch  Society  runnine  this 
show' 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Well.  Mr  Hays 
I  will  be  deliuhted  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Why  do  you  not  go  out  aiui  cull 
Mr.  Welch  and  .see  if  he  is  As  far  as 
I  know,  he  is  not. 

Mr  HAYS     The  gentleman  :s  a  mem 
ber  of  the  society,  is  he  nof 
Mr    ROUSSEI.OT      Yes,  I  am 
Mr.  HAYS.    And,  as  a  member  of  th.f 
society,  you  have  to  put  your.self  at  Mr 
Welch's  disposal  under  his  direction,  do 
you  not '' 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Ltt  me  say  thLs 
I  did  not  come  here  prepared  tonight  to 
talk  about  the  John  Birch  Society 

Mr.  HAYS  Well,  If  you  are  a  mem- 
ber, you  should  be  happy  to.  I  would 
talk  about  any  organization  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of. 

Mr    ROUSSELOT      Do  you   want   to 

listen  or  talk? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Well,  both  ,  a  little  of  each. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  I  believe  you  have 
made  that  abundantly  clear  this  evening 
Plrst  of  all.  I  :\m  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Birch  Society  The  Birch  Society 
Is  not  ruiming  this  program  tonight 
The  Congress  is.  Let  me  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  your  last  remark  is  to- 
tally incorrect  There  is  no  Member,  in- 
cluding myself,  who  sits  at  the  feet  of 
Mr  Welch,  as  an  individual  Mt-mber  of 
this  Congress  or  as  an  individual  citi/.t'ii 
of  this  country  I  sit  at  no  one's  feet, 
and  I  know  that  you  did  not  intend  to 
imply  that.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  kindness  in  encouraging  me  to  clar- 
ify that  point. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  this  evening  to 
speak  constructively  about  some  of  the 
areas  where  I  think  this  administration 
has  made  mistakes  that  I  think  need  cor- 
rection I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  this 
activity  this  evening ;  to  be  part  of  the 
individual  membership  of  the  responsible 
minority.  I  know  that  this  is  not  a  mi- 
nority party  activity;  it  is  an  individual 
Member  activity  I  wish  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  I  speak  only  for 
myself  as  on^  Member  of  the  Congress 
trying  to  do  the  job  as  he  sees  it 


1  have  the  following  observations  to 
make. 

SMML      BI'SIMESS      Tk\l.VKtS     ON      THK      NEW 

Mr  Speaker,  this  administration  was 
elected  on  the  following  promise,  and  I 
quote  Candidate  Kennedy  in  1960: 

\S'e  have  the  highest  bankruptcy  rates  In 
small  business  la.st  jear  than  we  have  hi«d 
sliue  the  end  <.f  World  War  II  SmaU  busi- 
ness has  been  crushed  •  •  •  Small  busi- 
nesses are  falliiiK  at  a  record  rate — from  Can- 
didate   Kennedys    lanipaign    sjieeches,    l»CO 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Candidate  Kennedy  held  out 
glowing  promises  for  small  business 
firms  He  said  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges of  the  1960s  will  be  to  reverse  the 
disastrous  policies  which  are  destroying 
this  historic  cornerstone  of  our  free 
enterprise  .system. 

Promises  and  performance  are  two 
different  things— as  many  small  busi- 
ne.ss  owners  have  since  discovered.  In 
fact,  things  ;.'ot  so  tough  during  the  first 
Kennedy  year  that  17,075  small  firms 
went  bankrupt,  more  than  10  percent 
above  the  1960  level.  This  is  a  modem 
rt'cord,  unmatched  since  the  depression 
of  tlie  thirties  These  firms  racked  up 
aggregate  losses  of  $1  1  billion,  an  all- 
time  record 

While  the  New  Frontier  propagandists 
are  busily  engaged  in  forecasting  a 
brighter  tomorrow,  they  have  kept 
strangely  silent  about  the  acceleratint; 
rate  of  business  failures.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  have  been  particularly  quiet 
Mr  Speaker,  in  the  field  of  hou.sing 
I  make  the  following  ob.servatlons: 

Last  year  this  administration  secured 
pa.ssar^e  by  this  Cun^ircss  of  the  legisla- 
tive spending  plan  known  as  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961.  It  was  the  most  liberal, 
lari^tvt.  and  economically  unsound  hous- 
inii  lesiislation  ever  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress A  writer  in  a  financial  publica- 
tion appropriately  characterized  It  as 
"Termites  at  work  In  FHA  " 

That  bill  was  supposed  to  get  housing 
moving  Well,  it  is  moving,  all  right,  but 
In  the  wrong  direction.  For  the  past  5 
months  housing  production  has  been 
moving  downward  based  on  monthly 
hou.^ln^4  starts  which  are  projected  on  .i 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  basis.  This  is 
happening  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
for  the  past  14  months  we  have  been  In 
the  recovery  phase  of  the  feeble  recov- 
ery followinff  the  mild  recession  of  1960 
Massive  rental  housing  Is  a  drag 
rather  than  an  a.ssist  to  this  modest  re- 
covery movement 

It  must  be  di.sconcerting  to  this  ad- 
ministration to  find  that,  despite  the  ul- 
trahb«ral  provisions  they  have  made. 
the  housint:  picture  has  deteriorated.  At 
the  end  of  January  1962.  the  PHA  held 
27,375  houses  which  it  acquired  by  de- 
fault of  federally  insured  mortgages. 
That  represents  about  $400  million  of 
housing.  And,  Incidentally.  It  was  2.000 
more  defaulted  houses  than  the  Agency 
had  held  at  the  close  of  1961. 

Overall,  lenders  foreclosed  73.000  home 
loans  In  1961,  the  highest  number  since 
1940  The  1961  home  foreclosures  were 
up  more  than  44  percent  from  the  51,000 
of  such  foreclosures  in  1960.  FHA  hold- 
ings of  foreclosed  iiisured  properties  at 
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the  end  of  1961  were  up  almost  100  per- 
cent over  their  holdings  at  the  end  of 
1960, 

The  FHA,  of  course,  simply  cannot 
close  its  eyes  to  these  economic  facts  of 
life.  Conservatism  is  being  forced  on  it. 
In  a  seven-county  area  in  Florida  under 
the  Tampa  and  Miami  ofBces  of  FHA  the 
agency  has  banned  mortgage  insurance 
commitments  on  new  construction  unless 
the  builder  has  lined  up  a  buyer  in  ad- 
vance Similar  bans  have  been  placed  on 
anas  around  Midland  and  Odessa,  Tex. 

The  same  housing  agency  which  last 
year  was  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  40- 
year  mortgage,  under  which  incidentally 
the  depreciation  outruns  the  value  of  the 
property  for  the  first  20  years,  now  hsis 
widely  circulated  a  declaration  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  It  advises  that 
homebuyers  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
.savings  in  interest  costs  which  can  result 
from  higher  downpayments  and  financ- 
ing over  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Shades 
of  Dr   Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

Another  provision  of  last  year's  bill 
permitted  the  Administrator  to  make  a 
full  100-percent  loan  on  housing  for  the 
elderly.  In  this  connection,  I  found  of 
interest  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  March  3.  1962,  headed  "Plan  To 
Make  Hotel  2400  Home  for  Aged  Re- 
vealed." 

According  to  this  article  a  State  De- 
partment oflQcial  was  disturbed  by  this 
news  inasmuch  as  Hotel  2400  presently 
provided  needed  apartments  to  African 
diplomats  without  discrimination.  The 
article  recounts  that  the  present  owner 
apparently  had  agreed  to  sell  the  hotel  to 
the  manager  of  the  establishment  "at  a 
previously  agreed-upon  price  of  $1.8  mil- 
lion." There  was  a  reported  mortgage 
of  about  $850,000  on  the  property.  Then 
according  to  the  article  the  ovraer  ap- 
parently saw  possibilities  In  a  100-per- 
cent loan  from  the  Government  If  he 
could  get  "a  nonprofit  church  group  to 
sponsor  the  project"  and  convert  It  into 
a  federally  financed  home  for  the  elderly. 
Now  here  Is  the  disturbing  thing  about 
this  report.  The  owner  withdrew  the 
previously  made  sale  offer  of  $1.8  million 
because  he  had  found  a  group  willing  to 
buy  the  hotel  for  $2,250,000.  I  think  our 
Housing  Subcommittee  ought  to  look 
Into  this  on  the  basis  of  the  newspaper 
article.  To  me  It  smacks  of  a  $450,000 
windfall  milked  out  of  a  100-percent 
Government  loan.  Either  the  Govern- 
ment would  end  up  with  a  grossly  over- 
valued loan  or  the  tenants,  elderly  citi- 
zens, would  be  milked  out  of  25  percent 
more  rent  than  they  ought  to  pay.  We 
ought  to  make  sure  there  are  no  such 
improprieties  in  this  program. 

Last  year's  bill  contained  a  provision 
Increasing  the  urban  renewal  grant  au- 
thorization from  $2  billion  to  a  total  of 
$4  billion.  Is  it  not  about  time  Congress 
took  a  look  at  this  program  to  see  what 
it  is  accomplishing?  I  suggest  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  that  they  go  right 
down  here  in  Washington  to  the  South- 
west urban  renewal  area,  take  a  look  at 
those  luxury  apartments,  visit  them  in- 
side, and  then  ask  yourself  if  taxpayers' 
funds  ought  to  be  used  to  subsidize  de- 
velopments such  as  those.  Or  go  down 
to  the  Boiling  Field  area  which,  as  you 
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know,  is  to  be  deactivated  and  the  prop- 
erty made  available  for  development. 

I  am  sure  there  are  dozens  of  private 
developers  who  would  Jump  at  the 
chance  to  acquire  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  that  highly  desirable  location  and 
develop  it  without  a  penny  of  Federal 
grant  money.  But  is  that  to  be  done? 
No — the  city  fathers  have  declared  it  an 
urban  renewal  area  on  the  nebulous 
grounds  that  there  are  subsoil  deficien- 
cies. I  urge  you  Members  to  look  at  it 
yourself  and  see  what  your  judgment 
is.  Heaven  knows  there  are  plenty  of 
slum  areas  In  the  cities  of  our  country 
where  it  could  be  argued  need  Federal 
assistance  In  their  eradication.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  squander  taxpay- 
ers' funds  so  needlessly  as  would  be  the 
case  in  that  Boiling  Field  area.  I  will 
make  another  suggestion.  I  think  our 
Housing  Subconunittee  ought  to  take  a 
little  time  to  look  at  what  it  has  done 
instead  of  always  devoting  its  energies  to 
developing  new  and  liberal  spending  pro- 
grams to  be  saddled  on  the  backs  of  tax- 
payers. 

More  and  more,  bigger  and  bigger  Fed- 
eral expenditures  could  well  lead  to  the 
slow  disintegration  and  future  destruc- 
tion of  our  private  housing  indus- 
try. This  administration  has  failed  to 
properly  encourage  the  private  sector  of 
our  housing  industry  because  it  imposes 
Federal  big  government  on  top  of  private 
industry  to  such  an  extent  that  our  en- 
trepreneurs are  chased  away  from  doing 
the  job  that  can  be  done. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  grandiose  programs  of 
the  New  Frontier,  particularly  their  vast 
spending  programs,  are  the  answer  in 
housing.  These  plans  are  not  the  an- 
swer in  stopping  our  gold  flow  outward, 
or  are  the  answer  for  small  btisiness. 
These  socialistic  planning  programs  so 
extensively  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise that  they  discourage  and  destroy 
the  ability  of  our  people  t>ack  home  In 
our  districts  to  do  the  job  which  they 
can  do  aa  private  entrepreneurs. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  termites  in  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  was  a  quota- 
tion from  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Does  the  gentleman  en- 
dorse the  quotation? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  there  Is 
an  clement  of  truth  in  this  item,  yes; 
that  would  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  CARETY.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring to  the  human  beings,  employees  of 
the  Goverrunent,  when  he  refers  to  these 
termites? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  think  that  that  is  what 
I  meant.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  em- 
ployees. It  was  the  shortsighted  legisla- 
tion and  poor  administrative-imposed 
socialisiic  policy  to  which  I  refer. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  was  just  trying  to 
clarify  what  the  gentleman's  statement 
was. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  the  ter- 
mites represent  some  of  the  spending  ac- 


tivities of  the  New  Frontier  that  many 
of  us  disapprove.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man encourages  that  kind  of  thing  and 
he  and  I  may  disagree  on  that. 

Mr.  CAREY.  As  a  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question.  He  sat 
and  listened  to  testimony  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.     Yes,   I   did. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  connection  with  the 
outflow  of  gold. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  And  the  gentleman 
heard  certain  remedies  proposed  by  the 
Secretary,  including  our  membership  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.    Yes.  I  did. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  jiist  trying  to  re- 
fresh the  gentleman's  recollection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  did  hear  that 
testimony.  I  heard  it  and  read  It  very 
carefullj'. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Did  the  gentleman  en- 
dorse the  testimony  of  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No ;  I  think  I  made 
that  abundantly  clear  in  my  statement 
here  on  the  floor.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  when  that  particular  biU,  the  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  was  before  the  House  on 
which  Mr.  Dillon  was  testifying,  an  ad- 
ditional authorization  of  $2  billion  of  our 
taxpayers'  money  to  go  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment has  proven  to  be  an  additional 
drag  on  our  gold  reservfe  position,  I  dis- 
agreed and  made  it  clear  thai  even 
though  Mr.  Dillon  was  a  very  able  spokes- 
man, I  disagreed  with  his  approach. 

Mr.  CAREY.  And  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  I  am  a  R^ublican  and 
proud  to  be.  Mr.  Dillon  is  a  Republican. 
And  I  assume  he  is  proud  to  be. 

Mr.  CAREY.  And  he  is  an  able  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  merely  shows 
that  Republicans  may  have  honest  dis- 
agreements on  issues — facing  our  coun- 
try. I  thoroughly  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Dillon  on  that  bill  and  still  do.  An  hon- 
est disagreement  is  a  welcome  thing  In 
our  form  of  goverrunent. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
that  point  clear. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  I  made  it 
very  clear.  And  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Republicans  can  have  differences  of 
opinion,  openly  air  them  and  not  try  to 
concede  them  In  a  phony  atmosphere  of 
unreal  "unity." 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  ixtm  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  conditions  under  which  the  10 
nations  that  agreed  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting currencies — the  conditions  that 
were  laid  down  by  the  9  countries  before 
the  United  States  could  use  any  of  the 
$4  billion  that  they  had  to  put  up? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  some  of 
those  points  were  brought  out  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  the  bill  was  debated. 
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Would  the  gentleman  care  to  reiterate 

them''  ^^   ^ 

Mr  PILLION.  No.  except  tc  say  that 
if  the  conditions  that  are  laid  down  by 
those  nine  other  countries  are  met  the 
United  States  would  not  need  the  funds, 
because  you  would  have  a  balance  of  In- 
ternational payments;  so  that  particular 
agreement  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  the 
United  States  in  balancing  its  budget. 
It  IS  merely  of  psychological  help  II 
does  not  basically  balance  our  payments 
Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  These  were  several  of  the  points 
I  tried  to  make  during  the  debate  on  this 
issue.  This  was  just  one  more  area 
where  this  administration  was  seeking 
additional  funds  from  the  taxpayers  for 
a  fund  that  in  my  judgment  no  longer 
requires  our  full  participation  to  pur- 
chase currencies  in  this  so-called  poolint; 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Mr.  WIDN.^LL. 
who  has  some  remarks  he  wishes  to 
make 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker,  11 
months  have  passed  since  the  Area  De- 
velopment Act.  more  commonly  known 
as  the  depressed-areas  bill,  became  law 
I  have  had  a  very  keen  interest  in  this 
because  I  had  a  substitute  bill  at  the 
time  It  was  originally  submitted  to  the 
House  and  we  fought  over  a  $100  million 
boondoggle  section  that  was  put  in  there 
for  political  purposes 

In  the  1 1  months  of  its  hi.story  this  new 
bureaucratic  agency  has  a  pathetic  rec- 
ord of  puny  performance  With  a  $200 
million  authority  for  plant  loan.s  only 
nine  such  loans  in  a  total  amount  of  only 
$3  million  have  been  made 

You  will  remember  the  .sense  of  ur- 
gency in  connecti«n  with  this  With  a 
$100  million  public  facility  loan  author- 
ization only  seven  such  loans  m  the  total 
amount  of  $538,000  have  been  made 
The  public  facihty  grant  authon/Ation 
of  $75  million  has  been  utilized  only  to 
the  extent  of  five  such  grants  in  the 
total  amount  of  $828,300  According  to 
the  Eigency's  report  of  March  26.  1962. 
these  loans  and  grants  made  will  pro- 
vide only  4.588  new  jobs.  At  the  tune 
the  legislation  was  considered  last  year. 
it  was  estimated  there  were  2  million 
unemployed  in  the  so-called  depressed 
areas,  industrial,  and  rural  The  per- 
formance record,  therefore,  is  about  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  and  even  that  puny 
record  Is  only  achieved  by  statistical 
padding  of  the  figures. 

Of  course,  this  new  bureaucratic 
agency  has  not  been  completely  inac- 
tive. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been 
quite  busy  designating  areas  as  depressed 
areas.  As  of  March  26.  it  has  designated 
924  such  areas  with  a  total  population 
of  34  7  million.  It  would  appear  the 
agency  has  been  so  busy  designating 
areas  as  depressed  areas  that  It  has  had 
little  time  to  do  the  Job  for  which  it  was 
created:  namely,  provide  jobs  for  the 
unemployed  in  the  areas. 

The  agency  has  obligated  almost  a 
half  million  dollars.  $495,600  to  be  exact, 
for  technical,  economic  studies.  But 
these  funds'do  not  provide  jobs  to  unem- 


ployed people  In  depressed  areas.  The 
beneficiaries  primarily  are  big -city  con- 
sultmg  f^rms  with  even  a  sprinkling  of 
other  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  such  as  Army  Engineers.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture 

The   agency   also   takes  credit  for   $4 
million    of    expenditure    to    train    6  120 
workers   under    62    training    subsistence 
programs      But  it  should  be  noted  these 
are  funds  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  were  al- 
ready conducting  training  programs  b**- 
fore  there  was  any  depressed  areas  bill 
The  information  I  have  mven  you  is 
from  the  Activity  Summary  Report  dated 
Monday.  March  26.  1962.  of  the  Area  Re- 
development  Administration      I    repeat. 
in  the  litiht  of   the  stati-d  need  it  is  a 
pathetic    record    of    puny    performance 
It   IS  bearing   out  a  prediction   made  in 
our  minority  views  when  this  bill  was  re- 
ported   by    tht'    Banking    and    Currency 
Comm.ttee  over  a  year  at;o  that  •  pas- 
.siige  of  this  bill  could  only  t)ring  bitter 
disillusionment    to    most   of    the    unem- 
ployed in  most  of  the  depre.ssed  areas  ■ 
I  have  here  .wme  recent  releasers,  dated 
March   28.   of   the   Area   R*'dev.lopinenl 
Administration      I  am   thinkini;   no'A    m 
connection  witii  the  campaign  promi.ses 
again,  all  the  dramatization  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  all 
these   places   where   the   heart   of   every 
American  went  out  to  those  unfortunate 
jjt'ople,  where  we  wanted  to  alleviate  the 
depressed  conditions 

Here  are  the  last  releases 
ARA      Approve.s      Timber      Resource 
Study  on  P'lathead   Indian  Reservation, 
Munt 

Univer.sity     of     Colorado     To    Study 
louri.st  .Areas  Under  ARA  Contracts  ' 

ARA  Approves  Study  of  Tourism  Po- 
tential on  Three  Indian  Re.servatlorxs  " 
ARA     Approves    Study     of    Cement, 
Lime     Plant     Potential      m     Northwest 
Florida  " 

AR.A  Joins  in  Feasibility  Study  of  Ski 
Facility  at  Park  City.  Utah  "■ 

ARA    .Approves   Recreation.    Tourism 
Study  for  Hot  Springs,  N  Dak  ' 

■  ARA     Approves     Tourist     Study     for 
Four-County  West  Virt^inia  Area  ' 

Actually,  the  only  project  now  «(jing 
on  in  West  Virginia  that  involves  em- 
ployment IS  the  one  for  employment  of 
200  people  There  are  some  retraining 
programs  going  ahead,  but  where  the 
jobs  are  going  to  be  no  one  seems  to 
know  Evidently  the  retraining  program 
will  be  to  retrain  workers  to  move  out 
of  West  Virginia  into  some  other  section 
According  to  the  same  Activities  Sum- 
mary Report  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  of  March  26.  1962.  only 
one  industrial  plant  loan  had  been  made 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  This  was 
a  $572,000  loan  for  the  National  Sealing 
k  Dimension  Co  to  provide  200  jobs  As 
of  that  date  no  public  facility  loans  or 
grants  had  been  made  to  any  community 
in  West  Virginia.  As  of  that  date  only 
one  technical  assistance  contract  in  the 
amount  of  $7,000  had  been  granted  to 
Johnson.  Gray  L  Associates  for  an  engi- 
neering site  survey  m  Fairmont.  W  Va 
Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 


Mr   ROUSSELOT.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr    HEMPHILL.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  finally  yielding  to  me.     I  am 
proud  to  have  voted  for  the  legislation 
called    area    redevelopment    legislation, 
and  since  that  time  we  h£ve  arranged  to 
put   water   and   sewer   facilities    In    two 
very  fine  communities.    That  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Presidents  idea  and  I  am 
just  amazed  at  the  gentleman  trying  to 
sabotage  or  sandbag  this  idea  of  help- 
ing the  American  people.    I  sat  here  for 
4  years  under  the  Eisenhower  admini.<- 
tration    and  I  never  saw  anything  lik. 
the  disregard  of  the  rights  and  wislio 
of   the  people   like   the  Elsenhower  ad- 
nim;.stration  advocaU-d.     I  am  going   to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  in  my  area  we 
have  used  this  legislation  to  help  people 
Ko  to  work,  and  I  am  proud  of  that  legis- 
lation      I    salute    the    Area    Redevelop- 
ment Administration  people  and  staffs 
I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
to    have    p^-ople    to    go    to    work,    but    I 
reckon  that  is  just  the  Republican  Parly 
platform  of  kicking  the  little  man  and 
lielping  the  big  man— and  I  appreciate 
his  views 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  appreciate  llsten- 
uig  to  your  comment.  When  I  read 
my  remarks  tomorrow  I  am  sure  I  will 
find  none  of  what  you  characterize  as 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  We  cer- 
tainly want  employment.  I  am  pleased 
you  have  had  a  good  experience  in  your 
own  area  I  am  talking  about  the  areas 
we  talked  about  and  that  our  hearts 
bled  for  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Now. 
IS  the  employment  of  the  future  Just  go- 
ing to  be  m  the  recreational  and  tourist 
field .' 

Where  are  the  Jobs  going  to  come 
from''  Where  is  the  money  going  to 
come  from  to  provide  the  tourists  for  the 
facilities''  Where  is  the  employment 
going  to  come  from  that  Is  real  good 
steady  employment ^ 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  that  further,  and  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
in  just  a  moment  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  of  your  remarks. 

First  of  all.  as  you  know  full  well. 
there  was  prior  to  the  area  redeveloi)- 
menl  bill  an  institution  known  as  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration 
which  provided  more  than  adequate 
funds,  and  several  other  agencies  that 
had  more  than  adequate  funds,  for  thi.s 
kind  of  activity  which  you  spoke  about 
It  was  not  necessary  to  establish  the 
area  redevelopment  fund  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  borrow  this  kind  of  money  you 
are  talking  about  for  your  area.  Of 
course.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  other  Re- 
publicans, but  the  gentleman  knows  full 
well  that  the  Republican  Party  Is  not 
against  the  little  man  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  more  for  him  in  many  cases, 
we  believe,  in  supporting  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  truly  does  something  for 
all  p^'ople  Of  cour.se.  it  was  our  admin- 
istration that  put  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration  which  was  for  the  little 
man  in  busine.ss,  and  you  know  this  full 
well  You  keep  talking  about  the  "little 
people  "  .s(j  much  it  .seems  to  me  as  if  our 
country  were  almost  a  race  of  pigmies. 
And  you  certainly  did  not  mean  to  Indi- 
caU'  that,  did  you  ' 
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Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  The  gentleman's 
words  sound  very  well,  but  the  trouble 
was  under  the  "Eisen-Hoover"  adminis- 
tration, we  never  could  get  anything  for 
the  little  man  and  we  had  to  wait  until 
we  got  the  area  redevelopment  legislation 
to  put  people  to  work.  And  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  who  would  not  yield  for 
.so  long  a  time,  that  these  are  not  tour- 
ists— these  are  people  In  textile  plants 
and  In  other  industrial  plants — and  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  since  he  is 
yielding  to  mc,  and  I  thank  him  so  very 
much.  Insofar  as  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments are  concerned,  I  have  not  seen 
anything  that  your  party  has  done  in 
the  4  years  that  I  have  served  under  the 
"Eiscn-Hoover"  administration. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Is  that  a  slip  of  the 
tongue?  Mr.  Hoover  was  not  the  Vice 
President.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
wi'Il  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  beg  pardon ']' 
Hoover  was  not  the  Vice  President. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  the 
House  fully  understood.  You  said 
■Ei.sen-what"? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  I  said,  "Eisen- 
Hoover."  which  Is  characteristic  of  the 
Republican  Party  because  I  remember 
the  Hoover  depression,  you  know. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  just  a  min- 
ute, please.  I  wish  to  speak  to  the 
i.ssue.  It  was  not  the  Hoover  depression. 
There  was  a  Democratic  Congress  start- 
ing in  1930.  and  you  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do.  Frankly,  there  was  very  little 
legislation  that  went  through  this  House 
during  1930-32,  and  it  was  a  depression 
that  was  shared  by  the  entire  country. 
I  know  you  did  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
it  was  Mr  Hoover's  fault  alone,  did  you? 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  No.  I  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  imply  he  was  the  only  one 
to  blame 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.     I  am  delighted. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Of  course,  you 
know  I  suffered  duiing  the  depression. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  We  all  suffered; 
did  we  not?  You  did  not  have  an  ex- 
clusive on  that:  did  you?  We  all  suf- 
fered in  the  depression;  did  we  not? 
You  did  not  certainly  have  an  exclusive 
on  the  depression. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  How  old  Is  the  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  34  years  old 
and  I  was  in  the  depression  although  I 
am  not  probably  as  old  as  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that  the  gentleman  was  an  em- 
bryonic sufferer  in  the  Hoover  depres- 
sion, but  some  of  us  who  suffered  realis- 
tically under  the  Hoover  depression  are 
not  going  to  forget  the  "Eisen-Hoover" 
administration. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  I  would  just  like  to 
express  my  surprise,  shock,  and  amaze- 
ment to  find  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  finding  all  the  solutions  for  all 
of  the  problems  in  Washington.  I 
thought  he  still  l^ad  some  adherence  to 
the  contributions  that  the  States  could 


make  under  the  great  principle  of  States 
rights. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  further  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  knows  that  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration 
had  more  than  adequate  funds,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  some  left  over,  to 
adequately  handle  the  various  projects 
he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  wish  to  make  just 
two  comments.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  should  be  very  proud  of 
his  representation  of  his  district  because 
there  have  been  only  seven  loans  made 
by  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion, loans  and  grants,  and  he  has  ob- 
tained two.  He  is  an  oui^tanding  Rep- 
resentative. 

Now,  a  further  comment:  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
seems  to  think  there  were  some  hard- 
hearted people  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  The  gentle- 
man should  remember  that  during  the 
last  6  years  the  Congress  was  controlled 
by  the  Democrats,  and  they  had  evei-y 
opportunity  to  pass  legislation  to  try  to 
correct  the  situations  he  complains  of. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  He  has  made 
a  very  important  contribution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Hays).  The  gentleman  has  consumed 
30  minutes.  The  gentleman  asked  the 
Chair  to  notify  him  when  he  had  done 
so. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  for  so  notifying  me.  I  would 
like  to  comment  very  briefly  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  we  had  a 
Democratic  Congress  for  6  years.  We 
also  had  a  Democratic  Congress,  as  I 
pointed  out,  from  1930  to  1932,  and  I 
know  our  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  not  want  to  imply  that  the 
depression  was  all  the  fault  of  this 
Democratic  Congress  or  Mr.  Hoover 
alone. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  since  I  have  been 
referred  to? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Just  a  moment.  I 
will  be  delighted  to  yield  after  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  LMr. 
Alger].  I  have  agreed  to  yield  to  him. 
He  would  like  to  comment  on  the  exten- 
sion of  trade  agreements  and  reduction 
of  tariffs  that  are  proposed  at  this  time. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  outline  the  form  of  my  presen- 
tation, so  that  my  colleagues  will  not 


be  disappointed  if  I  do  not  yield  at  first. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  argimient  over 
yielding  let  us  have  it  now. 

I  want  to  outline  briefly  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  which  the  President  has  pre- 
sented to  us  and  on  which  we  are  holding 
hearings.  I  then  will  make  some  state- 
ments broadly  analyzing  the  bill.  Then 
I  criticize  the  bill,  and  present  a  con- 
structive trade  program.  Finally,  I  shall 
welcome  questions.  First  of  all,  as  to 
the  bin.  I  do  not  intend  to  read  it.  for 
it  is  60  pages  long,  but  I  do  Intend  to 
make  some  comments  that  I  think  will 
give  the  Members  plenty  of  reason  to 
want  to  read  it  if  they  have  not  already. 

The  biU  does  these  things:  It  gives 
the  President  blanket  authority  to  re- 
duce the  present  tariff  to  50  percent  of 
the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1. 
this  year;  and  the  President  may  pro- 
claim duty-free  treatment  for  any  ar- 
ticle which  is  subject  to  a  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1, 1962.  of  iK>t  more  than 
5  jjercent  ad  valorem  or  to  a  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  that  date  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  which  is  not  more  than  5 
percent. 

In  case  the  President  under  this  new- 
authority  we  will  grant  him  finds  that 
any  industry  or  employees  of  an  industry 
are  hurt  by  his  reducing  the  tariffs  then 
the  President  has  the  discretion  to  pro- 
vide help  for  the  industries  and  for  the 
workers  who  are  displaced. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  he  may 
do  I  will  read  from  the  bill  itself: 

An  Industry  shall  be  eligible  to  receive, 
as  extraordinary  relief,  adjustment  assist- 
ance under  chapter  4  of  this  title  If  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that — 

(a)  as  a  result  of  continuance,  reduction, 
or  elimination  ol  a  duty  or  other  Import 
restriction,  or  continuance  of  duty-free  or 
excise  treatment  under  a  trade  agreement, 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  by  the  industry  is  being 
imported  Into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  as  to  cause,  or  immedi- 
ately threaten  to  cause,  on  a  widespread 
basis  In  the  industry.  (1)  significant  LdUng 
of  productive  faculties  of  firms,  (2)  pro- 
longed and  persistent  Inability  of  firms  to 
operate  at  a  profit,  and  (3)  unemployment 
or   underemplo3rment  of   workers;    and 

(b)  reasonable  efforts  in  the  Industry  to 
adjust  have  been  made  and  have  not  sub- 
stantially mitigated  the  conditions  foimd  to 
exist  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2 
or  3  of  this  title  to  the  firms  or  workers  In 
the  Industry  Is  or  would  be  Inadequate  to 
mitigate  substantially  such  conditions. 

So  we  see  joined  the  terms  immedi- 
ately threatened,  then  all  of  these  three 
things  that  must  have  happened  over 
years  of  suffering — in  other  words,  when 
an  industry  is  bankrupt,  it  can  get  help, 
if  I  understand  the  language.  This  bill 
has  some  of  the  most  peculiar  language 
I  have  ever  read,  and  I  am  reading  from 
pages  22  and  23  of  the  bill. 

Now  I  want  to  present  some  of  the 
basic  criticisms.  And  after  that  I  would 
like  to  present  constructive  solutions  to 
the  problem.  Here  are  some  basic  criti- 
cisms of  the  President's  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

First.  There  is  a  constitutional  abdi- 
cation of  power  by  the  Congress  and 
unconstitutional  control  by  government 
of  industry.    If  I  were  to  paraphrase  a 
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title  for  this  bill — let  me  say  at  this 
point  that  I  speak  only  for  myself.  We 
have  only  today  concluded  hearings  in 
the  committee,  so  I  cannot  possibly  be 
speaking  for  the  Republican  side  I  am 
merely  throwing  out  some  facts,  much 
of  which  has  never  been  in  the  papers. 
and  never  will  be.  unless  some  of  it  gets 
there  tonight.  Instead,  chiefly  propa- 
ganda has  been  put  out  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

As  to  correct  titles  for  this  trade  bill 
This  bill  will  result  m  government  by 
man.  not  by  law.  It  could  be  called  de- 
structive of  U.S.  industry  if,  as,  and 
when  the  F>resident  decides,  or  it  could 
be  called  a  Government  take-over  of  in- 
dustry, since  the  Government  can  fore- 
close, take  the  assets  and  liquidate  them. 
of  any  industry  that  does  not  repay  the 
loan  made  by  the  Government.  Next, 
there  is.  indeed,  dictatorial  power  rfiven 
the  President.  He  can  cut  the  tariffs, 
he  can  withhold  aid  to  any  particular  in- 
dustry he  sees  fit — give  it  or  withhold 
It — aiter  cutting  the  tariffs  Many  of 
our  industries  are  now  up  against  the 
peril-pomt  clause.  It  is  dictatorial 
power 

P*urther,  there  is  no  court  review 

If  I  were  to  summarize  what  this  bill 
will  do.  I  would  say  it  will  abandon  the 
no-mjury  policy  which  has  given  us 
partial  protection  in  the  reciprocal  trade 
bills  in  the  past.  We  abandoned  judi- 
cial review.  We  abandoned  the  TanfT 
Commission,  the  arm  of  the  Congress. 
and  the  peril-point  and  escape  clau.se 
These  are  just  some  of  the  thirikis  that 
the  bill  will  do. 

The  bill  could  be  called  an  effort  for 
planned  injury  of  industry  The  rir.st  19 
pages  of  the  bill  tell  you  how  the  Presi- 
dent can  injure  industry  as  he  sees  fit, 
and  the  final  41  or  42  pages  tell  what 
aid  and  subsidies  the  President  can  give 
to  overcome  the  damages  wluch  the  first 
part  of  the  bill  creates. 

This  bil'  concentrates  attention  on 
tariffs  as  the  one  field  of  trade  barriers. 
when  there  are  others  more  restrictive — 
quotas,  embargoes,  license  registration. 
road  taxes,  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
restrictive  practices  that  our  foreign 
friends  practice  in  order  to  keep  our  ex- 
ports to  them  down  to  a  minimum  Thi.s 
bill  relates  mainly  to  tariffs 

We  have  found  in  our  hearings  that 
the  trouble  is  not  indeed  a  need  for  more 
law,  as  the  President  proclaims,  but  bet- 
ter negotiating  by  our  negotiators  who 
have  not  received  concessions  in  lint  with 
those  that  we  have  given 

Furthermore,  this  bill  will  ignore  or 
violate  these  other  things  that  are  law 
today  First,  It  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count deficit  spending,  or  the  inflationary 
Influence  of  our  Government  by  deficits 
when  we  devalue  or  weaken  our  cur- 
rency Second,  it  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count foreign  aid.  gifts,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  difficulties  that  stem  from  our 
outright  giving  away  of  money  in  the 
world  today  Third,  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  which  we  now  have,  since  this 
bill  will  provide  a  separate  program 
which  Involves  65  percent  of  the  weekly 
wage  of  a  worker  for  52  weeks  and  26 
weeks  more  and  some  13  more  If  he  is 
over  60  years  old,  together  with  a  lump- 


sum payment  of  2*2  times  the  weekly 
wa«e.  plus  otlier  costs  That  i.s  what  one 
worker  can  get  This  bill  does  not  take 
into  account  unemployment  compensa- 
tion Fourth.  It  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  of  the  retraining 
bill  which  we  pa.ssed  or.  fifth,  the  immi- 
gration laws  that  we  have  pa.ssed  and 
immigration  policies  of  the  Common 
Market  It  does  net  take  into  account 
the  tremendou.s  burden  our  industry  is 
facing  today  at  home  and  abroad  in 
todav  .s  tax  laws  .so  that  our  mdu.stry 
cannot  compete  equally  with  other  na- 
tions that  have  better  tax  laws  tiian 
ours  It  does  not  take  into  account  the 
monopolistic  position  of  labor  todav  and 
collect. ve  bart:aining  of  a  dirtatonal 
nature 

Let  me  tell  you  other  laws  we  will  now 
violate  with  this  bill 

let  me  get  down  to  section  2  of  the 
Unemployment  Act  of  194«,  which 
derlar'-s  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  use  all  of  its  re.sources  to 
create  conditions  under  which  there  will 
b^  more  useful  employment  opp<jrtu- 
nities.  including  self-rmploynient  for 
those  rible.  wilhn-;,  and  seeking  to  work 
and  ti  promote  maximum  employment 
produ<tion,  and  purchasing  power 

Thi.s  bill  wil!  contradict  this  directly 
by  causing  immediately  to  whatever  ex- 
tent the  Preside  rit  makes  it  ner.-ssary 
furthtr  unempliiyment  th.an  we  now 
have 

Thi.i  bill  violates  section  2  of  the  Small 
Bu.sine,ss  Act.  which  declares  iJiat  the 
economic  well-beiru:  and  security  of  the 
Nation  cannot  be  realized  unless  the 
actua:  and  potential  capacity  of  small 
busint'ss  IS  encouraged   and  developed 

Ger.tlemen  th:s  bill  will  do  away  with 
small  business,  becau.se  the  little  mm- 
panie.s  cannot  compete  with  lower  im- 
ports. It  is  the  little  businesses  that  are 
going  to  be  gutted  The  big  companies 
usually  can  look  out  for  themselves 

S*'c'ion  2  of  the  Area  Ftedevelopment 
Act  of  1961  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congre.ss  to  overcome  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  ci immu- 
nities suffering  substan'ial  and  persist- 
eni  mi.sfortune  of  thi^  tvpe  by  a.s.sLsting 
in  the  establishment  of  stable  and  diver- 
sified local  economie.s  and  by  developing 
and  expandin.,'  new  and  existmi;  facilities 
■  rather  than  by  merely  transferring  jobs 
from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another " 

This  bill  directly  contradicts  this 
You  are  not  uouu'  to  take  miners  and 
make  anrtther  industry  out  of  them,  the 
mine  and  the  worker,  as  many  of  you 
have  in  your  areas  They  cannot  be 
retrained  overnight  or  even  m  52  weeks 
in  some  other  mdu.stry 

P^urther  than  that,  this  bill  will  permit 
the  United  States,  rather  than  engaging 
in  freer  and  fairer  trade  to  join  cartels 
and  antitrust  practices  exi.--ting  in  the 
world  today  Nothing  in  this  bill  forces 
the  President  to  do  other  than  what  he 
chooses  to  do  Indeed,  31  times  in  the 
first  19  pages  there  are  specific  grants  of 
authority  to  the  President  alone,  one 
man  al.me  I  cannot  believe  for  the 
life  of  me  that  any  self-respecting  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  can,  without  studymg 
this  thing  thorouithly,  agree  with  that 
particular  principle 


Furthermore,  this  is  Government  price 
control.  Now,  I  asked  Secretary  Hodges 
and  Secretary  Ball  about  this,  and  they 
laughed  at  me.  So,  I  did  a  little  home- 
work, and  I  think  I  hit  on  the  right  key 
to  prove  the  point  The  President  said 
in  New  York  City  on  October  12,  1960; 

Frpqupiitly  importfl  may  be  only  a  relatively 
sniiill  percentiige  of  our  domeatlc  market,  3 
(ir  J  pprciMit,  but  it  breaks  the  price  for  the 
tillier  a7  ppfcent 

My  colleagues,  I  appeal  to  you  TTiink 
of  one  mans  dictatorial  powers,  empow- 
ered to  do  these  various  thngs.  Including 
breaking  the  market  In  this  bill  he  can 
He  said  so  himself  m  1960 

Further  than  that,  there  are  no  guide- 
lines of  procedure  in  this  bill  as  there  are 
in  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
much  a.s  you  may  disagree  with  the  pres- 
ent trade  bill,  and  I  disagreed  with  it. 
because  of  the  failure  of  our  negotiators 
to  succeed  In  negotiations 

There  are  many  provisions  which  this 
bill  lacks 

P\irtiier  than  that,  the  concessions  we 
extend  to  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket actually  do  represent  concessions 
that  k-'o  to  .Japan  and  Asia,  which,  be- 
c.iuse  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause, 
will  benefit  Now.  whatever  business 
you  have  in  your  respective  districts, 
think  about  that  I  am  not  making  a 
pt'litical  talk  here,  I  am  just  warning 
you  that  this  ajiplies  to  each  district. 
Jaium  and  the  Asian  nations  come  under 
thia  bill  That  is  a  fact.  Now.  this  is 
what  you  will  not  know,  nor  any  Memb«^r 
of  the  Congre.ss,  when  you  vote  for  this 
bill  and  pas.s  it  You  will  not  know  what 
nations  are  included  It  will  not  only 
include  the  six  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. Belgium,  Holland.  Luxembourg,  and 
others,  but  It  will  al.so  include  a  number 
of  other  nations  that  will  be  brought  into 
the  bill.  So.  we  do  not  know  what  na- 
tions will  be  involved,  but  they  will  be 
the  ones  that  will  i>e  involved  in  com- 
puting the  reducing  of  tariffs. 

Furthermore,  gentlemen,  you  do  not 
know  what  the  classifications  will  be 
I>o  you  realize  that  the  broad  categories 
ciivered  in  this  bill  are  cla-ssiflcations 
laid  out  not  by  the  United  States  but  by 
the  United  Nations,  and  when  they  are 
clas.sifled.  they  will  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  wiiat  tlie  United  Nations  wants. 

Furthermore,  their  descriptions  do  not 
fit  the  de.scriptions  of  American  com- 
modities Secretary  Ball  said  so  today 
He  said  we  have  got  to,  for  effectiveness, 
change  over  to  meet  the  situation  But. 
It  is  not  quite  that  simple, 

PY)r  those  of  you  who  wonder  what 
reclit-ssifuations  are  let  me  mention  sev- 
eral You  may  not  know  what  section 
,S12  or  .section  651.  which  covers  all  tex- 
tiles actually  covers  I  think  we  have 
.some  Members  in  the  Chamber  inter- 
ested in  tiiat 

First  of  all,  .section  512  covers  all  or- 
ganic riiemicals — the  whole  shooting 
match  I  he  President  can  cut  the  tariff 
with  a  cleaver  Yet  all  organic  chem- 
icals are  not  alike  I  do  not  know  any- 
one who  wants  to  argue  that. 

Second  lt  up  651  covers  all  textiles, 
yarns,  and  threads,  regardless  of  fiber. 
Tliat  inrlude.i  mnnmade  textile  yarns 
and  threads.     With  a  broad  meatax  the 
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President  will  cut  all  tariffs  on  those 
businesses,  and  all  such  production  in 
the  Nation.  The>  will  be  small  losses  in 
the  overall  picturl^,  but  will  not  be  so  to 
tliose  who  cannot  comp>ete. 

Mr.  Speaker.  SITC — that  is  the  stand- 
ard international  classification  of  the 
UN,  653^covers  a  broad  group,  and  does 
not  say  what  country.  It  covers  all 
clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  and  all 
fiber  content.  The  President,  then,  can 
cut  the  tariff  on  all  of  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  is  that  the 
Situation  does  not  favor  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  U.N,  classification  and 
they  can  reclassify  without  taking  the 
United  States  in-.o  account.  I  do  not 
know  how  any  Ftepresentative  here  of 
a  textile  community  or  other  industry 
can  t:o  along  with  this,  even  though  the 
President  or  one  af  his  lieutenants  may 
try  to  assure  you  that  he  has  got  a  deal 
working  of  .some  kind,  and  not  to  worry. 
This  will  permit  the  final  removal  of 
those  tariffs,  or  atoul  80  percent  of  them. 
How  much  of  that  is  by  gift?  We  were 
told  only  today  that  $2.8  billion  is  the 
amount  m  total  export  value. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  comes  about  in  this 
way  We  give  it  to  foreign  nations  and 
they  buy  back  from  us.  and  that  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  give  us  an  export.  But  we  do 
not  know  how  much  of  this  is  through  a 
gift. 

Then,  what  is  the  period  of  time  in- 
volved'' The  President  can  take  any  pe- 
riod since  1956 — a  .shorter  or  longer  pe- 
riod of  time — to  determine  what  is  the 
ri^;ht  export  value. 

Mr  Speaker,  now  we  come  to  the  trad- 
ing with  CommunisLs,  and  transshipping. 
I  w  ill  address  my  attention  to  those  whom 
I  think  are  even  more  interested,  even  to- 
day, in  order  to  give  you  just  a  little 
goody  that  we  uncovered  today  before  the 
committee  when  very  few  of  the  commit- 
tee members  wero  present,  and  the  press 
had  left,  which  is  so  often  the  case  by 
the  time  the  tail-end  Charlies  get  to  ask- 
ing questions  But  today  we  discovered  a 
deal  whereby  Italy  has  made  a  deal  with 
Hu.ssia  for  oil  shipped  from  Russia.  The 
pipes,  the  pumts.  and  the  valves  will 
be  obtained  by  Italy  from  the  United 
States.  Yet  certain  precautions  could  be 
taken  which  could  prevent  this  sort  of 
thmu  Secretary  Ball  .said  this  bill  can- 
not deal  with  thi.-;.  I  .say  it  must  be  pro- 
hibited Tho.se  who  say  we  have  got  to 
go  into  the  European  market  to  permit 
them  to  tran.sship  the.se  instruments  into 
Hu,s,sia  should  thoroughly  consider  this 
matter.  The  testimony  we  had  before 
the  Congress  was  that  we  will  lose  a  year 
or  2  years  of  precious  time  in  estab- 
lishing the  oil  reserves  needed  in  NATO 
m  Western  Europe  to  compete  with  the 
Ru,ssians  from  th'^  standpoint  of  pipelines 
if  they  go  throuf.h  with  this  deal.  This 
is  working  right  now,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  list  with  me  to- 
night of  trade  licenses  with  Russia  on 
goods  moving  into  Russia,  and  a  full  list 
of  them  will  go  into  the  Record  by  Sec- 
retary Ball,  he  said  today.  If  I  may.  let 
me  present  a  constructive  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  that 
many  of  us  v,ho  are  conservative  are 
accused  of  putting  forth  things  which 


are  negative.  But  let  me  present  a 
trade  program  which  I  hope  will  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head : 

Recommendationf  to  be  considered 
as  a  unit: 

First.  Strike  out  everything  after  the 
enacting  clause. 

Second.  Extend  the  present  trade 
agreements  law  for  a  4-year  period. 

Third.  Within  present  law,  give  the 
President  additional  authority  to  reduce 
duties  by  20  percent,  to  take  effect  5 
percent  a  year. 

Fourth.  Strengthen  the  existing  peril- 
point  and  escape  clause  provisions  by 
requiring  a  finding  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened injury  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
whenever  there  exists,  or  would  be  immi- 
nent, a  combination  of  either  (a)  a  de- 
cline in  the  share  of  the  market  sup- 
plied by  domestic  production  and  a 
decline  in  the  domestic  price  level  or  in 
domestic  industry  earnings;  or  (b)  a  de- 
cline in  the  share  of  the  market  for  do- 
mestic products  and  a  decline  in  em- 
ployment or  wages  paid  in  the  domestic 
industry. 

Fifth.  Provide  against  the  sappings  by 
excessive  imports  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  industries,  by  adding  to  the  peril 
point  and  escape  clause,  as  alternate 
bases  for  action,  circumstances  charac- 
terized by  an  increase  in  imports,  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  domestic 
market,  but  a  decline  in  the  established 
rate  of  growth,  as  shown  by  investment, 
earnings,  sales,  employment,  or  wage 
payments,  of  the  industry  producing 
like  or  competitive  products. 

Sixth.  Direct  the  President  to  make  a 
determined  use  of  legislative  tools  al- 
ready at  hand  designed  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  U.S.  exports  without  the 
necessity  for  new  duty  reductions. 
These  include  section  338  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930:  section  350'a)f5)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  and  the 
provisions  of  our  trade  agreements,  such 
as  article  XXIII  of  GATT  providing  for 
action  to  prevent  or  correct  nullification 
of  concessions  received. 

Seventh.  Establish  a  congressional 
commission,  adequately  staffed  on  nom- 
inations by  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  all  the  factors  relating  to  our  foreign 
trade  position,  including:  (a)  the  devel- 
opment of  the  EEC;  (b»  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation:  (c)  the  state  of  for- 
eign reserves  of  dollars,  and  the  extent 
to  which  these  reserves  could  be  urged  to 
return  in  the  form  of  pajinents  for  ex- 
ports; (6)  discrimination  against  U.S. 
exports;  (e)  the  use  by  the  President  of 
statutory  and  trade  agreement  remedies 
to  counteract  same;  (f  >  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminations against  exports  of  third 
countries  on  the  volume  of  imports  into 
the  United  States:  (g>  the  practicability 
of  further  tariff  concessions  under  most- 
favored-nation  rules  considering  the  sit- 
uation of  low-cost  countries  vis-a-vis 
EEC  concessions;  (h)  the  extent  to 
which  restrictions  imposed  by  EEC  coun- 
tries against  low-cost  countries  forces 
excessive  volumes  of  imports  from  the 
latter  into  the  United  States;  (i)  an 
analysis  of  inflationary  influences  cre- 
ated by  Government  policies  affecting 


the  cost  position  of  U.S.  indtistries  vis-a- 
vis their  principal  foreign  competition: 
(j)  an  analysis  of  foreign  and  domestic 
costs  and  prices  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  adequacy  of  existing  U.S.  tariffs 
to  make  fair  competition  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket possible;  (k.)  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  effect  which  elimination  of  industrial 
duties  would  have  on  domestic  employ- 
ment and  on  investment  in  plants  and 
community  facilities. 

The  report  of  this  body  should  be  made 
3  years  from  the  date  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, so  that  it  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  for  thorough  study 
and  consideration  in  any  further  exten- 
sion of  the  trade  agreements  law  4  years 
hence. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
California  standing  or  sitting? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  it  is  ob- 
vious that  I  am  standing. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  the  gentleman 
standing  or  sitting  down?  If  he  is  sit- 
ting down,  he  would  have  lost  the  floor 
and  that  would  have  ended  the  colloquy, 
or  the  participation  we  are  now  hav- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  trans- 
shipment of  goods  into  Russia  through  a 
bill  of  this  kind,  we  have  that  kind  of 
comment  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
thought  perhaps  my  remarks  were  de- 
serving of  something  better;  but  per- 
haps not. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  constructive 
suggestions  I  am  passing  on  to  you  and 
obviously,  whether  you  listen  or  not,  you 
may  read  it  in  the  Record,  because  this 
I  think  is  food  for  thought.  I  hope  that 
perhaps  someone  on  the  majority  side 
will  take  this  and  give  it  the  parentage 
that  we  need,  so  that  we  ma,y  have  such 
a  trade  act,  because  we  on  our  side  can- 
not pass  such  an  act. 

Mr.  COLXIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  he  says  that  he 
is  going  to  be  able  to  secure  the  ex- 
port licenses  and  permits  that  are  issued 
covering  commodities  shipped  to  the  So- 
viet Union? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Yes,  I  have  some  of 
it  with  me  tonight,  but  Secretary  Ball 
said  today  that  he  will  give  us  a  com- 
plete list  for  the  Record,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  that  the  gentleman  is  made 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Will  this  list  include 
simoly  the  permits  that  are  issued  cov- 
ering particular  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts, or  will  it  reveal  the  names  of  the 
finns  of  the  United  States  who  are  ship- 
ping directly  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  think  our  colloquy  should  indicate 
in  any  way  that  there  is  necessarily  any- 
thing wrong  with  this.    I  am  not,  by  my 
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remarks,  saying  that  these  export  li- 
censes, some  of  them  as  recent  as  March 
5  of  this  year,  are  necessarily  wrong. 
But  I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
obviously  that  In  this  trade  bill  we  will 
not  be  perpetuating  and  accelerating  the 
trade  through  an  intermediate  nation. 
as  I  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  situa- 
tion with  Italy  in  the  Common  Market 
pipeline. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
not  suggested  that  there  Is  anything 
wrong,  either.  I  am  simply  asking  the 
question  to  determine  Just  what  informa- 
tion may  be  available  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  which  Is  not  available  to  me 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  put  this  information  in  the 
Recokd  when  it  is  made  available  to  us 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  little  item  that 
you  might  like  to  know  about — and 
again  very  few  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present  when  we  worked  on 
this  one — Is  this  matter  of  Communist 
Cuechoslovaklan  typewriters  coming  to 
us  through  Canada.  They  are  made  in 
Czechoslovakia,  but  they  are  put  to- 
gether In  Canada,  where  they  put  a  case 
on  it  and  ship  It  down  here.  That  Is 
the  sort  of  thing  we  have  to  combat, 
that  our  own  industry  Is  having  to  com- 
bat. Importation  of  Communist-made 
material  in  that  way. 

This  is  something  that  we  had  at  the 
time  that  we  had  Secretary  Ball  and 
Secretary  Hodges  before  us  yesterday 
and  today:  and  I  have  here — and  I  stand 
tall  enough  for  anybody  to  see  and  talk 
loud  eru>ugh  so  anybody  can  hear  me — a 
Common  Market  pamphlet  which  has  m 
it  safeguard  clauses  for  the  Common 
Market  nations.  It  has  also  certain 
waivers  mentioned  In  it  where  they  are 
protecting  one  another,  in  addition  to 
these  cartels  that  are  given  grace  periods. 

This  is  what  the  Common  Market  has 
They  have  got  the  safeguards,  but  our 
administration.  President  Kennedy  and 
his  associates,  are  asking  us  to  give  up 
the  safeguards  which  they,  the  other  na- 
tions themselves,  will  retain.  Those  of 
us  In  the  textile  areas  and  other  areas  of 
our  country — pottery,  and  the  rest  of 
It— had  better  take  a  long  look  at  this 
before  we  go  into  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentlemat\ 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Dent)  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  made  a  very  fine 
presentation.  I  here  and  now  commend 
him  for  it. 

Material  Is  being  sent  around  the  world 
about  our  trade  program  tiiat  our  Under 
Secretary  of  State  had  never  even  seen 
One  of  the  things  they  say  Is  that  you 
cannot  have  automobiles  In  this  country 
if  you  do  notkhave  oil  from  Kuwait.  Be- 
fore you  get  mad  over  whether  you  im- 
port oil  or  not,  we  have  oil  coming  out 
of  our  ears  in  this  country.  But  these 
State  EJepartment  pamphlets.  "Together 
We  Grow  Strong."  and  the  "ABC  s  of 
Foreign  Trade."  are  not  only  erroneous, 
they  are  false  and  misleading,  filled  with 
that  kind  of  material.  I  suppose  this. 
too.  can  be  part  of  the  propaganda  ma- 
terial that  the  administration  is  putting 
out  to  support  this  trade  bill.  ThLs  is  a 
recent  publication.  I  think  that  is 
wrong.  I  do  not  think  anybody  here 
thinks  that  they  ought  to  make  misstate- 


ments on  which  we  base  our  Informa- 
tion. 

Heie  I  have  a  dige.st  of  this  deal  with 
Italy.     Here  is  the  deal  between  Italy 

and  Russia.  Italy  is  trading  with  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  they  are  get- 
ting' .ooci.-  ui  which  llit-y  will  make  pro- 
totyp<'s  to  ship  into  Russia.  There  it  i.s 
I  have  some  other  things  here 

Mr  CURTI.S  of  Missouri  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ROUSSEI.OT      I  yield 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.sourl.  I  want  to 
commend  the  t,'entleman  from  Texas  fur 
biinyins  to  the  flix)r  of  the  House  the 
important  matters  that  have  come  out 
In  thi?  pubhc  hearinss  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  pa.^t  4  we<  ks. 
when  we  have  been  tryintj  to  kvI  to  the 
bottom  of  this  problem  of  irciprocal 
trade. 

I  call  to  your  attention  tlie  f^fth 
annual  report  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  trade  aKJeements 
program,  dated  Auwu^t  6,  1961.  The 
act  requires  that  the  Pre.sident  make 
this  annual  report  to  the  Consress.  I 
want  to  commend  President  Uennedy 
and  his  administration  for  the  clarity  of 
this  report. 

One  of  the  chief  questions  tliat  Is 
involved  in  this  foreign  trade  problem  is 
things  other  than  tariffs,  trade  barriers 
and  restrictions  other  than  tariffs.  I 
invite  your  attention  to,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  tlie  propaganda  that  has  been 
going  around  the  country  for  the  pa^l 
3  months  in  behalf  of  tins  bill  It  Is 
directed  toward  Liie  tariff  aspects. 

One  of  the  lines  of  questioning;  that 
has  been  goin«  on  for  4  weeks  has  been. 
What  about  ihest  other  trade  barriers.'' 
On  page  4  of  U\is  report  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent IS  one  section  "Removal  of  Quan- 
titative Import  ReslricUons  in  Europe.  ' 
This  IS  a  very  good  secuon.  and  shows 
some  achievement  made  in  tins  area 
Hut  I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  page 
45,  where  we  get  into  the  real  problem 
involved  in  foreign  trade.  On  page  45, 
■  Subsidies  and  State  Trading  Enter- 
prises. '  the  report  states  that  "the 
pre.sent  standstill  agreement  which  was 
entered  into  on  January  1,  1955'  is 
still  standing  sUll.  Right  along  that  line 
is  the  Item  on  Restrictive  Business 
Practices,  ■  which  covers  tlie  waterfront. 
I  might  .state.  There  are  only  one  or 
two  paragraphs  and  thes*  furtiier  indi- 
cate the  complete  standstill.  Here  are 
the  areas  of  real  trade  barriers,  and  the 
admini-ilratiun  has  devoted  no  atten- 
tion to  them  in  the  4  weeks  of  our  hear- 
ings and  m  all  of  its  propaganda,  but 
that  is  what  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  KOing  to  have  to  engage  in. 
diggmg  out  the  facts  and  trying  to  pay 
attention  to  them  if  we  are  going  to 
write  a  good  trade  bill. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  He  has  been 
one  of  those  who  studiously  questioned 
the  witnesses.  I  certainly  share  hLs 
views  on  that  I  have  been  very  dls- 
turt)ed  over  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Cabinet  officers  come  beiore  us  and  do 
not  understand  too  much  of  what  is  in 
the  bill.  For  example,  we  had  Secretary 
H-^dges  He  came  in  and  admitted  he 
did  not  know  the  tax  features  as  they 


relate  to  the  trade  bill,  and  we  Just  had 
a  tax  bill  that  all  of  you  are  aware  of. 
I  am  sure  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
should  be  and,  yet.  he  did  not  know 
the  tax  implications  as  they  relate  to 
trade  Both  of  these  bills,  as  we  tried 
so  hard  at  the  time  of  the  debate  to 
point  out  to  you.  both  the  trade  bill 
and  the  tax  bill,  limited  the  ability  of 
U  S  industry  to  compete  abroad. 

Mr  ROUSvSELOT  I  thank  the  gen- 
tliinan  f<>v  his  very  fine  and  clear  re- 
marks I  had  agreed  that  I  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
but  b«fore  I  do  that  let  me  point  out  one 
thing  He  was  complaining  about  the 
Elsenhower  years.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  wages,  that  is  real  wages, 
went  up  more  progressively  in  that  pe- 
riod of  time  than  during  most  other  pe- 
riods of  our  history.  There  were  more 
homes  built  in  that  time  than  most  of 
the  other  tunes  m  our  history.  There 
were  more  classrooms  constructed. 
'I  here  was  greater  real  prosperity.  A 
great  deal  of  this  was  done  without  Fed- 
eral intervention.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  to  try  to  put 
the  blame,  as  a  partisan  issue,  for  the 
depression  on  the  Republican  Party  any 
more  than  we  would  want  to  blame  on 
his  party  the  three  wars  which  occurred 
under  the  Democratic  administration. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Soutii  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  I  want  to  thank  tlie 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Before  this  tirade  started  on  some  tax 
bill  or  tariff  bill.  I  had  said  that  in  my 
district  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
get  two  of  the  seven  loans  from  the  ARA. 
Well,  down  where  I  come  from.  Demo- 
crats represent  their  constituents.  They 
are  on  the  ball.  They  are  trying  to  pet 
tlie  loans  and  they  are  trying  to  help 
their  people  Where  I  come  from.  Re- 
publican.-?  always  listen  to  the  vested 
interests  and  taking  orders  and  do  not 
give  a  hoot  about  people.  That  Is  the 
rea.son  I  got  the  two  loans.  Now  let  me 
get  to  the  gentleman's  remarks  I  made 
about  the  "Eisen-Hoover"  administra- 
tion. May  I  answer  the  gentleman's 
tirade  ab<jut  the  "Elsen-Hoover"  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  You  cerUinly  like 
that  term;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  beg  the  gentle- 
mans  pardon'' 

Mr  ROUSSPXOT.  I  say,  you  certain- 
ly like  that  term;  do  you  not?  You  know 
the  man's  name. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  I  do  not  know  if  I 
like  the  term,  but  I  suffered  under  the 
arim:n!;;tration  and  I  do  not  like  the 
administration,  whether  I  like  the  term 
or  not.  I  do  not  like  what  happened  to 
my  country'. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  We  all  suffered 
under  three  wars.  But  you  would  not 
iiiiply  that  the  wars  were  the  Democratic 
Party's  fault 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  served  in  the  war 
and  I  expect  the  gentleman  did.  too. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  all  suffered 
under  the  wars. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  I  hope  the  Republi- 
cans do  not  lake  the  position  today  that 
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they  are  scared  to  fight  for  their  coun- 
try The  Democrats  never  took  that 
position. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIXJT.  Oh,  no,  the  Re- 
publicans take  no  such  position. 

Mr.  HEMPHni,.  I  am  proud  that  I 
fought  for  my  country.  But  let  me  talk 
about  the  Eisenliower-Hoover  adminis- 
trations since  the  gentleman  yielded  to 
me 

riie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hays  '  The  Chair  is  happy  to  announce 
iliat  the  time  cf  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSIXOT.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  for  his  thoughtful 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hays'.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  Chai  •  reluctantly  recognizes 
the  genlleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook  I. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
rcntleman  will  state  it. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  object  to  the 
Speaker  characterizing  his  recognition 
of  the  Member. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  overruled.  The  gentleman 
w:ll  sit  down. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  The  gentleman  will 
not  be  seated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Well, 
the  Chair  did  not  ask  for  this  job,  but 
as  long  as  he  is  in  it.  he  is  going  to  run 
the  show  and  the  gentleman  had  better 
be  seated. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKE:R  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  jtate  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  HOEVEN  The  Chair  is  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Well, 
the  Chair  is  in  the  chair;  what  is  he 
going  to  do  about  that? 

The  gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  'will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  must  ask  the 
Chair  whether  I  can  yield  or  not.  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  I  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  yield  to  whomsoever  he 
likes  and  whenever  he  likes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  With  no  reluctance 
whatsoever  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  two  observations.  I  think  it  comes 
with  ill  grace  for  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  refer  to  the  remarks 
of  his  colleagues  in  this  House  as  tirades. 
I  should  like  also  to  suggest  that  it  ill 
becomes  any  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  we  who  are  the  hired  men  of  the 
sovereign  people  of  this  Nation,  to  refer 
to  any  of  our  masters  as  "little  people." 
I  just  want  to  record  my  protest  to  this 
attempt  to  demean  our  sovereigns  and 
our  masters. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  have  not  said 
anything  yet  about  which  the  gentle- 
man could  ask  any  questions. 


Mr.  ROONEY.  The  question  pertains 
to  the  proceedings  now  going  on  this 
evening.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  revolt  by  the  Neander- 
thals against  the  Ev  and  Charlie  show. 
I  just  do  not  understand  what  is  going 
on. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  that 
was  fully  explained  earlier.  This  effort 
this  evening  is  a  grassroots  effort  on  the 
part  of  patriotic  Americans  who  believe 
in  America  and  believe  America  should 
take  the  right  course,  to  point  out  that 
course  and  to  compliment  and  commend 
the  President  where  we  feel  he  is  on  the 
right  track,  and  to  criticize  him  where 
we  feel  he  is  making  a  mistake.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  this  evening's  pro- 
ceedings, sir. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  at  the  start  that  there 
are  certain  areas  of  operation  of  the 
New  Deal,  of  the  New  Frontier  I  should 
say,  that  I  cannot  exactly  agree  with, 
but  I  certainly  admire  their  ability. 

I  know  that  when  I  am  watching  a 
football  game  I  do  not  like  to  see  Ohio 
defeated  by  Iowa  or  Michigan,  but  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  when  I  am  one  of  a 
crowd  of  80,000  people  watching  a  game, 
and  a  Michigan  quarterback  throws  a 
60-yard  pass  and  an  end  reaches  out  and 
grabs  it  and  runs  for  a  touchdown  I  ad- 
mire the  play  and  feel  like  cheering  the 
player.  In  the  same  way  there  have 
been  some  good  plays  by  this  adminis- 
tration. One  of  their  best  has  been  in 
the  field  of  public  relations.  I  will  ask 
you  what  could  be  more  successful  than 
the  publicity  they  have  received  for  the 
programs  they  have  engaged  in  and 
without  having  to  pay  much  for  it.  Con- 
trast that  with  the  old  frontiersmen 
around  Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  Had 
we  had  the  New  Frontier  in  those  days 
there  would  have  been  aid  for  stockade 
building,  aid  to  corral  Indians  drunk  on 
Saturday  night,  aid  to  trappers  of  musK- 
rats.  So  I  express  my  admiration  of  the 
President  in  his  public  relations,  in  his 
effort  to  sell  the  New  Frontier,  in  his 
press-agentry. 

We  hear  the  various  departments  in 
their  press  releases  applaud  their  own 
efforts,  but  we  do  not  hear  anything 
about  the  17  million  Americans  going  to 
bed  hungry  and  the  other  problems  that 
face  us. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  improving 
education  at  the  local  level  we  hear  this 
administration  pointing  out  that  we  have 
a  worsening  education  system.  It  does 
not  seem  possible,  but  in  this  field  of 
aid  to  education,  more  than  any  other, 
suffering  from  Federal  Intrusion,  the 
President  points  to  this  type  of  picture. 

Last  February  he  said,  in  launching 
the  program,  that  we  needed  to  build 
600,000  classrooms  in  the  next  10  years. 
That  is  rather  interesting  because  in  the 
last  5  years  we  have  been  building  at 
the  rate  of  70,000  per  year,  all  of  this 
without  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  this  means  President 
Kennedy  wants  to  cut  down  our  State 


efforts,  cut  down  10,000  classrooms  a 
year  or  what.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told 
unless  we  have  Federal  aid  to  education 
we  win  not  be  able  to  build  the  600,000 
classrooms. 

I  cannot  understand  in  many  ways.  If 
we  are  going  ahead  with  all  of  these 
programs,  the  chairman  of  my  conmilt- 
tee,  the  Honorable  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  of  New  York,  points  out  he  was 
going  to  blow  the  whistle  on  further  aid 
to  education  programs  until  he  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  them  to  see  what  the 
Government  Is  doing.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
was  amazed  by  the  fact  we  have  40 
agencies  In  the  field  of  aiding  local  edu- 
cation, both  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation. He  quite  frankly  stated  we  do 
not  know  at  this  Federal  level  what  Is 
going  on  in  these  bureaucratic  agencies. 
There  is  so  much  going  on  we  cannot 
keep  track,  and  until  some  effort  was 
made  to  find  out  he  is  going  to  blow  the 
whistle,  and  we  have  no  further  program. 
He  has  kept  his  word.  They  are  studying 
these  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  an  un- 
precedented dose  of  public  relations  used 
to  sell  the  New  Frontier  program  to  the 
American  public.  The  press-agentry  has 
on  the  one  hand  glorified  and  deified  the 
marvels  of  the  Frontiersmen  while  on 
the  other  deprecated  the  ability  of  the 
individual  American  to  care  for  him- 
self and  provide  local  services.  We  have 
witnessed  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  applaud  the 
Colonel  Glenn  flight  as  an  accomplish- 
ment of  the  foresight  of  the  Kermedy  ad- 
ministration, which  it  was  not.  We  have 
heard  the  State  Department  applaud 
their  own  efforts  and  conclude  that  we 
are  now  winning  the  cold  war  which  is  at 
the  very  best  questionable.  On  the  other 
hand  we  do  not  hear  about  17  million 
Americans  going  to  bed  hungry  every 
night  any  more,  nor  about  unemploy- 
ment, nor  about  economic  growth,  nor 
about  missile  gaps.  All  of  these  prob- 
lems are  seemingly  solved  by  the  Fron- 
tiersmen and  President  Kennedy.  He 
simply  did  it  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  black  picture  is 
painted  in  the  areas  of  medical  care, 
education,  unemployment  compensation, 
agriculture  and  the  various  areas  where 
the  planners  want  to  spread  their  pro- 
grams. At  a  time  when  he  has  offered 
the  most  restrictive  farm  program  in 
history.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man told  Khrushchev  that  the  way  to 
succeed  was  to  "let  the  farmers  run  their 
own  farms."  Speaking  about  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  President  Kennedy 
stated  that  one  of  the  best  things  about 
his  program  under  social  security  would 
be  that  it  would  not  be  paid  by  taxpay- 
ers. No,  It  would  not  be  paid  by  taxpay- 
ers— merely  employees,  employers,  and 
self-employed  persons  but,  to  be  sure,  not 
American  taxpayers. 

We  have  seen  more  press-agentry  in 
the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  in 
my  judgment,  than  In  any  other  sphere 
marked  for  Federal  intrusion.  While 
the  President  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  have  been  painting  a 
picture  of  a  steadily  worsening  situation 
in  local  education,  exactly  the  opposite 
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is  tnie.  The  facta  show  a  steadily  im- 
proved picture.  Last  February.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated  that  Federal  aid  to 
education  waa  necessary  so  we  could 
build  the  800,000  classrooms  we  need  in 
the  decade  of  the  sixties.  The  facts 
show  that  we  have  averaged  almost  70,- 
000  per  year  for  the  past  5  years.  Is 
the  President  advocating  that  States  and 
local  school  districta  cut  down  their 
efforts  by  10,000  classrooms  per  year? 
Where  is  this  great  need  we  are  warned 
of?  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  we 
will  take  care  of  our  school  classroom 
needa  without  Federal  aid.  Does  this 
mean  that  it  will  be  easy  for  local  dis- 
tricts? No.  it  does  not.  By  the  same 
token,  however,  it  would  be  even  harder 
for  the  Federal  Government  which  does 
not  have  the  money.  Federal  indebted- 
ness last  year  for  present  and  accrued 
liability  represented  $800  billion  while 
State  and  local  indebtedness  is  less  than 
$65  billion.  Money,  whether  State  or 
Federal,  comes  from  local  sources  and 
there  is  no  magic  money  supply  no 
matter  what  the  dope  peddler  of  Federal 
aid  might  tell  us. 

Last  January,  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  seemed 
to  be  shocked  by  a  revelation.  United 
Press  International  carried  the  following 
story : 

Wasrincton. — Cbalrm&n  Adam  C  Pown.L 
of  tba  HouM  Educktlon  and  Labor  Commlt- 
U*.  advUed  that  40  Federal  agenclea  arc 
■pandlng  close  to  %3.  blUlon  yearly  on  edu- 
cation, said  today  he  la  blowing  the  whUUe 
on  further  major  school  aid  legislation  until 
a  study  shows  where  all  the  money  Is  going 

It's  unbelievable,  the  New  York  Democrat 
•aid  of  the  eatlmate  which  be  said  waa  baced 
on  a  preliminary  check  by  Representative 
Edtth  Okksn,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  chair- 
man oX  a  Subcommittee  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Pending  the  study — which  he  said  should 
be  completed  by  summer — Powetl  said  he 
got  White  House  clearance  today  for  a  deci- 
sion to  delay  action  on  President  Kennedy's 
•900  mUllon  college  scholarship  bill. 

Also  to  be  sidetracked  until  the  s\irvey  Is 
done  wUl  be  any  effort  to  revive  the  Presi- 
dent's controversial  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  construction  of  public  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  PowxLL  told  a  reporter 
Kot  affected  by  the  announced  go-slow  de- 
cision is  a  measure  already  en  route  to  the 
House  floor  to  put  %l  5  billion  over  5  years 
Into  loana  and  grants  for  construction  of 
coUege  classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories. 

This  bill  Is  expected  to  come  to  a  vote  In 
the  House  shortly. 

PowKLL  and  Mrs.  Grxen  outlined  the  study 
In  a  White  House  conference  today  with 
Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  special  counsel  to 
President  Kennedy.  Powxi.l  said  Stirensen 
concurred  In  the  decision  to  delay  any  fur- 
ther big  push  on  schools  until  &<rs.  UaKZN's 
subcommittee  has  finished  Its  survey. 

He  said  the  object  U  to  avoid  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  Oovernment's  education  efforts. 
which  he  said  now  are  so  widely  scattered 
that  more  Federal  funds  are  being  spent  In 
this  field  outside  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  than  In  It. 

Son\e  congreaalonal  sourcee  viewed  Pnw- 
Kxx'a  announcement  as  more  of  a  Justlflca- 
tlon  than  a  basis  for  the  decision  by  House 
education  experts  to  abandon,  at  least  tem- 
porarUy,  the  President's  scholarship  bill 

They  contended  the  scholarships  already 
have  been  sidetracked  for  fear  there  wu3  not 


enough  support  yet  to  approve  them  They 
said  no  real  effort  was  planned,  anyway,  to 
emphasize  the  general  construction  bill. 

This  measure  foundered  In  the  House  last 
year  on  the  rock  of  controversy  over  conten- 
tions that  parochial  schotMs  also  should  be 
cut  In  lyci  the  Federal  help 

Powell  8.iid  Mrs  CIreen's  preliminary 
check  turned  up  Federul  education  outlays 
of  $1  7  blUUm  and  that  when  the  full  story 
Is  told  the  figure  "pr.  bably  will  run  to  *2 
billion." 

Only  this  month  this  House  committee 
published  a  directory  of  federally 
financed  student  loans,  fellowship  and 
career  training  program.s  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  Stales 
and  it  took  51  pages  to  list  them.  The 
same  proliferation  of  overlapping  bu- 
reaucratic endeavor  is  present  m  the 
field  of  aid  to  secondary  education  and 
yet  this  administration  would  add  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  top  of  this  spendins 
which  already  as,'^'renates  .so  much  that 
our  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  lost  track  of  it. 

Every  scare  technique  l.s  used  We 
hear  that  the  Russians  excel  us  and  we 
must  therefore  accept  the  Kennedy  pro- 
posals to  close  one  more  nonexistent  sap. 
Our  education  i.s  superior,  our  education 
is  free,  and  our  educational  .system  is  not 
ready  for  the  junk  heap.  These  pro- 
fe-aional  educators  at  the  Washington 
level,  however,  look  at  the  school  in 
terms  of  training  rather  than  education. 
They  speak  in  terms  of  developing  the 
right  attitudes  and  encouraging  students 
to  think  rightly.  A  system  of  Federal 
control  of  education  will  ultimately  lead 
to  the  indoctrination  of  tlie  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  international  views 
of  the  professional  bureaucratic  here  in 
Washington. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  real 
question  is  not  one  of  funds  to  run  school 
districts.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  basic 
target  of  these  people  to  add  fourth  and 
fifth  "rs"  to  the  old  three  '  rs."  Those 
are  regulation  and  regimentation.  The 
Kennedy  administration  bill  of  1961. 
wisely  sidetracked  by  the  House,  con- 
tained controls.  Of  cour.se.  they  called 
them  criteria  or  sUindards — not  con- 
trols. 

Sterling  M.  McMurrln.  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  said: 

I  see  no  reason  why  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion must  mean  some  kind  of  Federal  dicta- 
tion to  laca.1  Institutions  •  •  •  but  without 
a  strong  centralized  Government  agency 
takln?  a  Arm  hand  In  the  educational  direc- 
tion of  the  Nation,  we  are  likely  tn  drift  In 
such  a  wiiy  that  our  educational  lii.stltutlons 
wlU  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Nation 

Now  this  is  a  trood  example  of  bureau- 
cratic Jargon.  He  already  has  in  oper- 
ation the  strong  centralized  Government 
agency  he  refers  to  and  It  has  been  reor- 
ganized only  this  month  The  blue- 
print of  this  Federal  takeover  of  our 
educational  irvstltutlons  Is  well  docu- 
mented In  'A  Federal  Education  Agency 
lov  the  Future."  which  was  publLshed 
last  April.  This  report  contains  56  pages 
of  findings  and  recommendations  which 
call  for  more  and  more  Federal  partici- 
pation and  control  and  repeatedly  stress 
the  need  for  Federal  activity  in  formu- 


lating educational  policies.  It  recom- 
mends a  review  of  teacher  preparation. 
curriculum,  and  textbooks.  It  calla  for 
an  implementation  of  International  edu- 
cational projects  in  cooperation  with 
UNESCO  and  other  bodies.  On  page  6 
the  report  boldly  calls  for  an  additional 
function  for  the  Office  of  Education — 
•'extensive  involvement  in  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policy." 

Our  educational  system  Is  unique  be- 
cau.se  of  Its  diversity.  I  think  this  is 
«ood  even  though  Mr.  MacMurrin  and 
others  may  refer  to  this  aa  drift.  Free- 
dom of  the  individual  has  been  the  hall- 
mark, the  guiding  light  of  our  society. 
Freemen  as  responsible  Individuals  cre- 
ated this  Republic  and  perpetuated  It  for 
our  benefit.  Those  who  want  Federal 
control  are  typical  of  the  other  social 
reformers  who  have  accepted  and  pro- 
mottKi  the  premise  that  central  dictation 
Is  the  only  acceptable  solution  for  the 
problems  of  the  20th  century.  I  believe 
the  opposite  to  be  true. 

In  modem  times,  tyranny  has  com- 
menced with  regimentation  In  the  class- 
room, with  the  removal  of  Individual  de- 
termination and  with  the  substitution 
of  mass  or  collectlvist  objectives.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  Federal  dictation 
of  our  schools  They  are  able  to  provide 
adequate  education  at  the  local  level  and 
have  been  improving  In  every  area — 
techniques,  plant,  teachers,  curriculum, 
to  name  but  a  few.  Certainly  the  facts 
do  not  make  a  good  strong  case  for  using 
vast  Federal  appropriations  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  level.  To 
a  degree  unequaled  by  any  other  nation 
in  history,  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation has  been  provided  in  this  coun- 
try. Without  bureaucratic  dictation  it 
will  continue  to  expand  and  offer  even 
belter  educational  opportunities  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  HisstandI. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  alU  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  compliment  him  on  his  state- 
ment on  educational  matters.  It  was 
a  very   sound   and   eloQuent   statement. 

Some  of  the  matters  covered  in  our 
committee  are  also  matters  of  labor,  and 
I  would  like  to  inject  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  bills  or  proposals  sent  up  to 
the  House,  up  to  Capitol  Hill,  for  enact- 
ment by  the  White  House  have  three 
basic  ingredients:  No.  1.  a  bigger  Fed- 
eral Government:  No.  2.  high,  wide,  and 
hand.some  spending;  No.  3,  increased 
E^cecutlve  power,  and  this,  I  might  say, 
particularly  to  build  up  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
under  the  New  Frontier,  Is  becoming  the 
mo.st  powerful  department  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  bills  coming  t>efore  our 
committee  have  a  built-in  power  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  As  could  be  ex- 
ix'cted,  this  power  is  being  used  in 
peculiar  ways. 

Take  one  example:  In  Texsis,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Is  using  the  Davls- 
Bacun  Act  to  sabotage  U.S.  space  efforts. 
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Construction  costs  are  being  rocketed 
Into  scandalous  orbits. 

We  are  bemg  hoodwinked  into  paying 
enormous  costs  on  projects  which  should 
be  performed  25  percent  cheaper.  The 
Hei;  Frontier  wants  to  add  frmge  bene- 
fits in  the  Davis-Bacon  law  and  this 
will  jump  the  costs  even  more. 

The  Secretary  of  Lalwr's  predetermi- 
nation for  the  proposed  manned  space- 
craft center  at  Houston.  Tex.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  estimates, 
may  increase  the  cost  on  the  first  phase 
alone  by  approximately  $1  million,  or 
alx)ut  25  percent.  Increased  costs  arc 
due  to  the  u.se  of  wage  rates,  applied 
by  the  Labor  Department  under  the 
I>avis-Bacon  Act.  far  above  those  nor- 
mally used  on  similar  work  in  the 
Houston  area. 

The  Labor  Depai  tment  would  require 
$.3  90  an  hour  for  operating  engineers 
compared  with  about  $2.75  for  the  same 
tyiK'  of  operators  on  heavy  and  highway 
work  in  the  same  vicinity.  It  would  re- 
quire $2.20  for  laborers  compared  with 
about  $1  40  for  the  same  type  of  work- 
man on  heavy  highway  work.  The  wage 
decision  was  made  without  a  public 
hearin?  and.  In  addition,  the  Labor  De- 
partment's time  In  issuing  a  decision  has 
already  delayed  the  project. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  originally 
enacted  to  protect  local  wage  rates  but 
under  the  New  Frontier  it  Is  overriding 
them. 

Mr  Sp)eaker,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  where  the  New  Frontier  is  build- 
ing big  Government  and  big  executive 
branch  power  far  above  reason  and  far 
above  the  Constitution. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBROOKl  for  his  remarks,  and 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  them.  I  am  sure 
there  are  Members  of  the  House  who  do 
appreciate  them,  and  who  do  not  share 
the  view  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
HfYsi.  that  he  reluctantly  recognized 
the  pentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  would  like  also,  If  the  pentleman 
will  yield  further,  to  compliment  the 
f'eiitleman  from  California  IMr.  Rous- 
SFLOTi,  who  preceded  him,  and  to  say 
I  do  not  share  In  the  statement  of  pleas- 
ure that  was  expressed  by  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  HaysI.  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  time 

Mr  ROU.=^SELOT  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the 
recently  expired  gentleman. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
probably  very  familiar  with  the  figures 
on  unemployment.  Since  several  com- 
ments were  made  here  this  evening 
about  the  benefits  that  always  come  to 


the  coimtry  when  there  is  a  Democrat 
administration,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  during  the  depression 
in  1933,  when  the  Democrat  administra- 
tion came  into  power,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 15  million  people  unem- 
ployed. With  all  of  the  pump  priming, 
with  all  of  the  vote  buying,  with  all  of 
the  big  taxing  programs  there  were  still 
12  million  people  unemployed  in  1939. 
It  required  a  war  to  truly  relieve  us  of 
unemployment.  I  say  that  the  New 
Deal  did  not  truly  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  unemployment  figures, 
I  think  it  brings  up  appropriately  at  this 
time,  perhaps,  the  weakest  point  in  the 
administration's  record  thus  far.  A 
great  deal  was  said  during  the  campaign 
about  unemployment,  and  the  very  acute 
problems  that  faced  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  day  or  two  ago 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  announced  that 
unemployment  is  now  5 '.■'2  percent,  or 
4.4  million  people  still  unemployed. 
More  discouragingly,  the  very  long- 
term  unemployed — those  who  have  been 
unemployed  more  than  6  months — have 
been  increasing  steadily  for  the  past  3 
months.  The  long-term — those  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  more  than  4 
months — have  been  increasing  steadily 
for  the  last  3  months. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  a  good  deal  of  talk  was 
heard  last  year  about  the  manpower 
retraining  bill.  The  administration  pro- 
posed this,  and  I  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Goldberg  for  bringing  this 
to  the  Congress.  They  said  it  had  a  very 
high  priority  m  attempting  to  solve  this 
very  serious  problem  of  the  long-term 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic -controlled  Congress. 
While  they  talked  about  high  priority 
on  the  manpower  bill  all  last  year,  they 
put  nothing  through  the  Congress.  We 
got  no  manpower  bill  enacted  last  year. 
We  went  through  the  entire  session  and 
came  to  this  year  with  the  substitute, 
as  we  all  know,  for  the  manpower  bill, 
making  about  30  major  changes  in  the 
President's  proposal  which  was  enacted 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  with  40 
Democratic  opposing  votes  and  22  Re- 
publican opposing  votes. 

This  overwhelming  bipartisan  passage 
of  the  substitute  bill  I  think  makes  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  we  should  have  and 
could  have  had  this  manpower  retrain- 
ing bill  a  year  ago  attacking  this  very 
problem  of  hard  core  unemployment. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  here 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Democratic 
administrations  in  the  past  have  solved 
unemployment  or  failed  to  solve  unem- 
ployment. We  have  had  four  recessions 
since  World  War  II.  It  is  clear,  unmis- 
takably  clear   at   this   point,    that   our 


performance  in  the  past  15  months  under 
the  Kennedy  administration  tn  recover- 
ing from  the  fourth  recession  has  been 
the  poorest  of  any  recovery  period  since 
World  War  II. 

I  quote  as  an  authority,  which  many 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  I  think  will  accept,  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  this  respect,  when  the  executive 
council  made  this  statement: 

The  pickup  from  the  recession  in  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  have  been  the 
poorest  of  all  recoveries  from  postwar  reces- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  uniform  prescription 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  to  solve 
all  problems  appears  to  be  massive  in- 
jections of  more  Federal  money  into  the 
economic  patients.  I  will  concede  that 
in  certain  downtuming  perioda  of  our 
economy  the  pouring  of  some  Federal 
money  into  circulation  can  have  an  ef- 
fect in  moderating  the  recession.  But 
I  certainly  do  not  concede  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  been  correct  in 
trying  to  solve  all  of  its  problems  by 
simply  spending  and  spending  and 
spending.  This  has  been  an  approach 
to  the  problem  that  has  actually  stifled 
the  rebound  of  our  economy,  the  normal 
rebound  of  our  economy.  Even  the 
Washington  Post,  which  I  carmot  say  is 
an  unfriendly  paper  to  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, has  criticized  the  conduct 
of  its  administration  for  its  latest  an- 
swer in  trying  to  solve  this  unemploy- 
ment problem.    They  said: 

Almost  30  years  after  the  invention  of 
that  Institution,  the  WPA,  the  administra- 
tion should  be  able  to  think  of  something 
better."  They  seem  to  be  obsessed  with  not 
the  New  Frontier  but  the  Old  Frontier,  the 
reactionary,  unimaginative,  economic  pan- 
aceas that  failed  during  the  1930's  to  solve 
this  very  acute  problem  of  unemployment. 

I  think  that  if  the  administration 
leaders  would  stop  occupying  themselves 
so  much  with  the  largely  discredited 
weapons  of  the  Old  Frontier  we  could 
go  aihead  on  a  bipartisan  bsusis  and  really 
begin  to  solve  this  problem  of  unem- 
ployment about  which  we  are  all  deeply 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  Washington 
Post  article  comparing  the  past  four  re- 
cessions and  recoveries: 

EcoKOMisTs    Skepticai.    About    Strong    Re- 

co\TST — Capital,    Labor    Agree    Ki:nnedy 

View  of  Economy  Too  Rosy 

(By  Bernard  D.  Noeslter) 

Wall  Street  and  organized  labor,  an  un- 
likely pair  of  bedfellows,  apparently  agree 
on  one  point:  President  Kennedy's  view  of 
the  economy  is  too  rosy. 

Outside  of  Government,  economists  are  in- 
creasingly skeptical  of  the  President's  in- 
sistence that  this  Is  a  strong  recovery.  In 
fact,  a  sampUng  of  the  major  economic  In- 
dicators shows  that  the  current  recovery 
could  be  labeled  the  weakest  of  the  four 
postwar  upturns. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  slump  is  on 
the  horizon.  As  far  ahead  as  economists 
can  see  with  assurance — about  6  months — 
there  is  no  si^n  of  a  downturn.  But  the 
pace  of  the  advance  In  the  last  6  months 
has  been  meager. 

WaU  Street  reflects  this  in  stock  prices 
which   haven't   been  rising:    labor  expresses 
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It  In  more  insistent  demands  fur  Federal 
action,  partly  appeased  by  the  PrMldeiU  s 
proposal  on  Monday  for  an  extra  IdOO  munon 
In  public  works  spending 

At  tbe  White  House,  Mr  Kennedy's  experts 
single  out  the  Qrst  3  months  of  1962  as  the 
sore  spot,  acknowledge  that  they  were  dis- 
appointing  but   And   the   results   mysterious 

Here.  In  schematic  form.  Is  a  picture  df 
how  the  first  year  of  this  recovery  compares 
with  the  flrst  year  of  the  three  earlier  ptjst- 
war  recoveries. 

All  four  began  climbing  at  abf)ut  the  same 
rate  But  after  6  months  of  advance,  the 
three  earlier  recoveries  rose  at  a  faster  pace, 
the  current  recovery  continued  risinK  too. 
but   at  a  slower  rate. 

This  shows  up  by  comparing  f  <ur  impor- 
tant measurements  of  the  econ  nny  In  the 
four  recoveries  The  four  Indexes  are  jobs 
outside  of  farming,  incomes  of  persons.  In- 
dustrial output  and  business  Investment  In 
new  plant  and  equipment 

Here  U  the  percentage  that  each  indicator 
gained  In  the  first  6  mouths  of  the  four 
recoveries . 
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In  general,  the  1961  62  advance  i  which 
began  last  March  i  Is  about  In  line  with  Ita 
predecessors    for    this    6-mont.h    setjnieiU 

But  now  l<x)k  how  It  stacked  up  la  the 
latest  6  months  (through  February  i  for 
the  current  recovery; 
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In  the  second  6  months  uf  the  first  three 
recoveries,  the  gain  In  Jobs  wis  4  to  7  times 
as  great  as  In  the  current  perhxl.  the  gain 
In  Incomes,  one-third  to  more  than  twice 
as  large:  In  output.  4  to  8  times,  in  Invest- 
ment, 2  to  5  times. 

Why  is  this  recovery  lagging'  Many  ex- 
perts point  to  two  factors 

1  Consumers  are  no  longer  buying  autos. 
washing  machines,  and  other  durable  s;nods 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  thev  did  in 
the  earlier  advances 

2  Home  building  has  been  declining 
As  a  result,  business  Is  Investing  less 

Why  are  hard  goods  and  homebulldlng  no 
longer  giving  the  economy  a  big  llff  There 
are  three  major  schools  of  thought 

The  White  House  experts  argue  that  there 
Is  no  structural  flaw  In  the  economy,  that 
consumers  and  corporate  treasuries  are 
loaded  with  cash  and  bt)th  should  begin 
spending  as  soon  as  some  economic  spark 
IS  put  to  this  money  fuel  The  cheap  steel 
pact  now  In  the  making,  the  Investment  tax 
credit  now  before  Congress  or  even  spring 
weather  might  be  the  spark 

A  conservative  school  would  contend  that 
there  Is  a  basic  flaw,  a  lack  of  profits  and 
Incentive  to  Invest  This  could  be  c\ired  by 
cutting  labor  cosU  and  reducing  business 
and  top  bracket  taxes. 


A  liberal  school  would  agree  that  there  is  a 
basic  flaw  but  finds  It  in  maldlstrlbuted  In- 
come Too  much  wealth  in  the  top  half  and 
not  enough  in  the  txjtUim.  with  the  top 
half  s  demand  for  huu.slng  and  durables 
relatively  satiated  This  could  t^e  cured  by 
cutting  t)orU)m  braiket  t.uies  lifting  wages 
of  'he  ,submerged  .sector  and  lncre:i--<*tl  Fed- 
er.U    spfndlnK    to    reemploy    the    Jobless 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
sit.'nllt'man  yield'' 

Mr  .'VSHBROOK  I  vitld  to  the  ijru- 
tlt-man  from  California. 

Mr  CORM.XN  Mr  Sp«  ak.r,  I  .should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Kentleman  whether 
hf  .supports  Federal  aid  to  education  as 
11  was  pledged  to  the  American  people 
by  the  Republican  Party  in  their  1960 
platform 

.Mr  .'V.SUBftDOK  I  have  introduced  a 
bill,  as  the  i.'.entleman  may  know.  U>  re- 
turn 2  percent  of  the  Federal  individual 
income  ta.xes  to  the  .States  for  that  pur- 
po.>e,  and  I  certainly  think  that  would 
be  an  appropriate  way  to  aid  education 

Mr  CORM.-\N  .\.s  I  read  tiie  Repub- 
lican platform  it  indicates  that  there  is 
a  Federal  re.spun.sibility  In  this  field  to 
some  decree      It  reads 

One  objective  of  .luch  Federal  assistance 
should  be  to  help  equalize  educational  op- 
portunities 

Then  it  goes  on  to  pledge: 
Federal   aid  for  school  construction 
To  U(>date  and  strengthen  vocatlon:il  edu- 
cation   for    both    youth    and    adults 

To  make  adequate  library  facilities  avail- 
able to  all   uur  citizens 

Support  of  programs  tn  strent;tlien  biislc 
research  In  education,  to  discover  the  htst 
methods  for  helping  handlcapi>e<l  retiirded 
and  gifted  cliUdren  to  realize  their  highest 
potential 

That  15  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary field  Tlien  it  goes  on  to  advo- 
cate; 

Construction  of  college  hou.slng 

Student  loan  program  and  gr.iduate  fel- 
lowship program 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
v^liether  lie  supports  that  kind  of  activity 
as  pledued  in  the   Republican  platform 

Mr  .^SHBROOK  I  do  I  speak  for 
many  of  our  Republicans  when  I  say 
that  I  would  .support  programs  which  are 
directed  to  this  need  But  it  is  very 
strani;e  to  me  that  the  people  who  cry 
■  need"  with  reference  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  40.000  .schcxjl  districts  that  are 
not  able  to  meet  thes"  problems,  never- 
theless introduce  bills  which  will  help 
every  sinule  district  in  the  country  I 
am  not  for  that  type  of  program  I  am 
for  helping  districts  which  truly  need 
help  I  am  not  for  the  purk-barrel  type 
of  program  which  will  ultimaU'ly  bring 
control  They  have  always  spoken  for 
every  school  di.stnct  in  the  country,  not 
just  the  needy  districts  If  we  did  it  on 
the  basis  of  those  which  truly  need  it.  we 
would  not  have  an  overall  control  edu- 
cation program  which  they  want  but 
most  of  us  on  our  side  are  reluctant  to 
accept 

Mr  PUCIN.'^KI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
kjentleman  yield' 

Mr  .^SHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois 


Mr  PUCtNSKI  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  a  hardworking  member  of  our 
committee  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure in  -servink'  on  the  .same  committee 
With  him  So  is  the  gentleman  from 
New   York    I  Mr    OoodellI. 

There  have  been  many  statements 
here  this  evening  that  we  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  challenge  If  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  will  permit  me  to 
make  a  correction  here.  I  perhaps  either 
nii.-understfxxi  him  or  perhaps  he  had 
.spoki  n  m.idverU'nlly  regarding  the 
manpower    retraining    bill. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Memb«M-  of  Con- 
gress who  has  worked  harder  for  this 
le-islatlon  than  the  gentleman  from 
i'enn.sylvania  I  Mr  HollahdI.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Hol- 
l.\nd!  and  the  majority  of  this  House  ac- 
cepted amendments  suggested  by  the 
i;entleman  from  New  York  IMr 
CKkjdell  '  and  we  accepted  these  in  the 
most  statesmanlike  attitude  to  get  this 
l.rislation  through.  One  can  hardly  .say 
today  that  we  passed  a  Republican  bill 
The  r.  cord  will  show  conclusively  and 
indisputably  that  the  bill  we  got  by  this 
Hou.se  was  conceived,  written,  and  pushed 
through  this  House  through  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvania  Mr  Holland  I  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  want  to  take  the  credit 
away  from  that  distinguished  member  of 
our  committee 

Mr  OOODKLL  I  certainly  do  com- 
mend the  i^entleman  from  Pennsylvania 
.  Mr  Hoi  LAND  ;  and  I  commend  the  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  aisle  They  did 
accept  the  substitute  w  hich  we  presented 
I  think  It  was  a  clear  statement  from  the 
floor  that  they  were  presenting  Mr.  Hol- 
1  AND  s  substitute,  H  R  10363  here  on  the 
floor  That  was  the  bill  I  introduced 
This  was  basically  a  different  approach 
to  the  problem  than  the  retraining  part 
of  tlie  pro[X).sal  of  the  administration, 
but  It  did  make  a  great  many  changes  in 
the  approach  of  the  administration,  all 
of  which  were  accepted  I  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  accepting  the  statements  we  Republi- 
cans propo.sed  They  were  an  outgrowth 
of  t)peration  p:mployment. 

Some  60  Republican  Congressmen  last 
year  working  with  university  professors 
developed  this  program.  They  were  very 
strongly  interested  in  the  idea  of  re- 
training 7he  purpose  of  my  comment 
here  was  not  to  take  away  from  the 
l>'mocratic  side  their  .share  of  this  bi- 
partisan bill  or  to  claim  all  the  credit 
for  the  Republicans.  It  was  to  point  out 
that  we  have  a  Democratic  President  and 
an  overwheiminKly  Democratic  Congress, 
and  It  tiHjk  us  over  a  year  to  get  a  bi- 
parti.san  bill  on  retraining.  I  think  that 
delay  was  intolerable 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Will  the  gentleman 
a«ree  that  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr,  Holland)  and 
the  rest  of  the  Democrats  did  accept  the 
suggestions  and  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  demon- 
strates statesmanship  on  our  part  ir 
trying  to  get  legislation  through  this 
Congress  to  help  the  American  people? 
I    am   deIi;;htod    to  hear  now    that   this 
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bill,  which  we  know  Is  going  to  help  the 
American  people  in  the  problem  of  auto- 
mation, and  which  has  been  signed  by  a 
Democratic  President  and  passed 
through  the  House  by  a  Democratic  ma- 
loi  ity,  is  being  called  Republican  legis- 
lation and  that  you  are  not  fuss-budget- 
mt;  about  it. 

Mr  GOODELL.  If  they  had  not  been 
.Mi  fri^e  in  pa.ssing  massive  artificial 
.stimulant  bills  through  the  Congress,  we 
vi,ould  have  had  some  retraining  bills 
piis.sed  through  the  Congress  and  attack- 
in  :  this  problem  The  gentleman  has 
not  replied  to  this  fact.  You  have  an 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  Congress, 
which  had  control,  but  the  Republicans 
v.ere  workins;  last  year  for  retraining  but 
we  could  not  get  it  out  of  here. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  My  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  committee  mentioned  the 
artificial  props  we  were  discussing  here. 
Would  the  gentleman  say  the  extension 
of  unemployment  compensation  was  arti- 
ficial? Would  he  say  the  payments  to 
the  children  of  unemployed  parents  were 
artificial '  What  arc  the  artificial  props 
he  mentioned' 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  will  not  go  into  all 
of  them  here 
Mr  PUCINSKI  Give  me  one. 
Mr  GOODELL  We  have  spent  over 
a  $10-billion  increase  in  the  annual 
budget  under  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy.  This  Increase  in 
the  budget  was  heralded  by  all  the  eco- 
nomic experts  of  the  administration  as 
the  proposed  solution  to  unemployment 
and  to  a  lagging  economy. 

Mr  Kennedy,  when  he  came  into  office, 
said  "Now  we  cannot  blame  the  Demo- 
crates,"  in  effect  I  paraphrase,  "for  this 
first  6-month  period  because  we  just  be- 
gan to  put  our  prescriptions  into  opera- 
tion "  So  when  you  compare  the  second 
6  months  of  recovery,  this  is  worse,  far 
wor.se  than  the  first  6  months. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Which  of  those  bills 
did  the  gentleman  not  vote  for  which 
were  for  $10  billion,  six  of  which  were 
for  defense  Which  of  those  bills  did 
the  gentleman  not  vote  for? 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me'' 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  believe  that  point 
has  been  amply  covered  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  MEADER  1  would  like  to  get 
back  to  this  matter  of  credit  for  the 
manpower  training  bill  which,  of  course. 
1  did  not  support,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  arguing  the  point 
whether  this  bill  should  be  called  the 
Holland  bill  or  the  Goodell  bill.  It  is  a 
refrtshing  thing  and  a  new  departure 
from  having  every  bill  called  the  Ken- 
nedy bill. 

Mr,  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota, 

Mr,  QUIE,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  are  talking  about  education, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  in  education. 


After  World  War  II  there  was  a  need  for 
classrooms  because  during  the  depression 
we  were  not  able  to  build  classrooms  fast 
enough  and  during  the  war  we  could  not 
By  1952  It  is  still  true  there  was  a  great 
need  for  classrooms  in  this  country.  But 
what  has  happened  to  the  Members  of 
this  House.  I  believe,  is  that  they  have 
not  studied  the  figures  of  what  happened 
in  the  last  2  years.  Let  us  just  cite  a 
few.  Remember  last  year  we  pointed  out 
that  local  school  districts  were  building 
classrooms  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  but 
that  it  would  not  continue.  An  an- 
nouncement came  out  this  year  that  last 
year  we  constructed  classrooms  at  the 
rate  of  72.500,  but  it  was  simply  added 
again  that  tnis  would  not  continue.  If 
we  continue  at  the  rate  we  have  in  the 
last  6  years,  in  just  5  years,  we  will  com- 
pletely eliminate  all  the  backlog  in  the 
number  of  classrooms  and  the  increases 
in  enrollment  and  provide  replacement 
of  the  obsolete  classrooms.  My  big  rea- 
son for  not  supporting  a  broad  Federal 
aid  classroom  construction  all  over  the 
country,  divided  equally  among  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry  rather  than  equalization 
aid  to  areas  that  need  it,  is  that  this 
would  actually  slow  down  the  construc- 
tion of  classrooms  because  now  without 
Federal  aid  coming  to  the  community, 
they  go  ahead  and  build  classrooms,  but 
if  they  know  that  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to 
send  them  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cost  of  building  their  schools,  they  will 
wait. 

We  will  not  appropriate  enough  money 
for  all  of  the  100,000  plus  classrooms  that 
need  to  be  built.  We  will  appropriate 
only  a  portion  of  it,  and  those  who  do  not 
get  the  aid  this  year  will  wait  another 
year  to  receive  aid.  I  see  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  this  Congress  to  pass  a  true 
equalization  aid  only  to  areas  that  need 
it.  This  type  of  legislation  does  not 
seem  to  get  anyplace  because  we  cannot 
bring  our  share  back  to  our  own  con- 
gressional districts.  We  have  not  seen 
any  real  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
sending  some  of  the  tax  money  back  to 
the  States  because  then  there  could  be 
no  control  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  get  their  hands  on  it. 
But  the  Republican  Party  is  not  in  op- 
position to  all  Federal  assistance  to 
education.  I  think  under  the  National 
Aid  to  Education  Act  there  was  tremen- 
dous support  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  we  had  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent when  this  was  enacted.  We  would 
like  to  change  this  act  and  improve  it, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  able  to  pass  aid 
for  higher  education  which  we  could  not 
accept.  In  fact,  our  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation which,  as  you  know,  is  not  domi- 
nated by  arch  conservatives  would  not 
accept  the  President's  proposal  for 
higher  education  this  year.  They 
turned  it  down.  We  passed,  not  too  long 
ago,  aid  for  governmental  facilities.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  I  were 
instrumental,  as  well  as  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  seeing 
that  this  change  was  made  because  of 
this  tremendous  testimony  before  our 
committee  from  people  In  higher  educa- 


tion saying,  if  we  construct  classrooms 
that  are  needed,  we  cannot  use  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  We  need  the  program 
that  was  passed  by  this  House.  Where- 
as, they  have  been  building  classrooms 
fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  that  has  not 
been  the  case  in  higher  education  and 
there  is  a  tremendous  need,  looking  at 
what  is  happening  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment activities,  for  some  assistance  in 
that  area. 

Last  fall  and  through  the  first  month 
of  this  session  of  Congress  an  advisory 
group  met,  worked,  and  studied  with  edu- 
cators throughout  the  country.  Our  first 
recommendation  was  Federal  assistance 
in  technical  education  because  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  need  for  engineers  and 
technicians.  Due  to  Federal  activities, 
however,  the  lunar  project  which  we 
know  is  going  to  come  about  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  drain  on  this  type  of  skill. 

To  date  there  has  never  been  one  hear- 
ing before  our  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  this  session  of  Congress 
is  now  getting  on  toward  summer. 

The  same  thing  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
our  committee  supr>orting  legislation 
which  will  further  encourage  assistance 
for  handicapped  children  but  to  date 
this  has  not  come  out  of  our  committee. 
We  are  lagging  aloiig.  We  have  not  had 
any  hearings  on  that.  There  is  great 
need  in  this  area.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  accept  its  responsibility  in 
that  field,  but  we  have  made  no  progress. 

From  our  committee  last  year  was  re- 
ported a  bill  which  provided  Federal  aid 
for  academic  facilities  and  student  as- 
sistance. Later  aid  for  academic  facili- 
ties was  reported  and  this  was  con- 
sidered. I  expressed  my  fears  at  that 
time  that  the  House  would  never  have  a 
chance  to  vote  and  amend  a  student  as- 
sistance provision,  that  the  House  would 
not  be  able  to  work  its  will  under  a  pro- 
gram that  looked  like  it  would  come  be- 
fore us.  It  looked  as  though  the  Senate 
would  pass  a  bill  with  both  academic 
facilities  and  students  assistance  in  it. 
but  this  bill  never  came  before  the  House. 
I  objected  to  it  when  it  went  to  the  Rules 
Committee  so  we  could  find  out  one  or 
two  things  about  the  scholarship  provi- 
sion, whether  the  House  could  work  its 
will  in  the  area  of  Government  student 
aid. 

There  was  great  concern  that  the  right 
approach  was  not  in  the  scholarship 
field  but  in  the  strengthening  of  the  loan 
program  under  NEA,  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  work  our  will.  I  feel  that 
Federal  assistance  to  education  has  got 
to  be  at  this  level  also. 

Mr.  RODNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  and  affable  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  disting^uished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  but  the  debate  having 
gone  on  for  7  hours,  I  believe  he  should 
know  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  my  trouble.  I 
still  do  not  understand  it.    I  have  in  my 
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hand  an  envelope  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee.  Con- 
Rresssional  Hotel.  Washington.  DC, 
bearing  the  statement  'Personal  and 
Confidential  "  It  contains  a  mimeo- 
graphed paper  addressed  by  mistake  to 
somebody  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It 
is  from  Representative  James  B  Utt  and 
Representative  Craig  Hosmer.  re  Repub- 
lican Sprmg  Thaw.  Wednesday.  April  11, 
ly62 

We  have  15  hours  reserved      We  warn  every- 
one   to   get   into   the   act 

Now.  what  show  does  this  act  succeed^ 
That  IS  my  question. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  The  Kennedy  cir- 
cus. I  might  suggest. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr    Hiest\nd: 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Frontier  advocates  Federal  aul 
with  a  vengeance.  All  we  have  to  do  us 
look  to  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  seeing  the  raft  of  bills  before 
[t  which  seek  Federal  aid. 

Before  the  committee  have  come  bilLs 
of  broad  and  alarming  ranye  Federal 
aid  to  the  handicapped.  Federal  aid  for 
scholarships,  and  construction,  F'ederal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Federal  aid  to  exceptional  chil- 
dren, Federal  aid  to  illiterate  adults. 
Federal  aid  to  the  performing  arts,  the 
list  is  almost  endless. 

Some  of  them  would  put  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  permanent  business 
of  teacher  training  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion, both  public,  and  private  That  in- 
evitably must  result  in  specifications, 
standardized  courses,  and  controls  This 
is  Federal  control  with  a  vengeance 

Certainly,  we  have  compassion  for 
human  needs,  but  there  is  folly  in  the 
belief  that  Washington  is  the  only  and 
final  answer.  And  we  must  remember, 
too.  that  if  Congress  appropriates  money, 
it  is  also  Congress  duty  to  control  that 
money  to  see  that  it  is  well  spent 

You  can  be  certain  that  Federal  aid 
to  schools  will  result  in  Federal  control 
Federal  aid.  to  any  degree,  cannot  exist 
without  Federal  control  As  I  men- 
tioned, it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  so  supervise  and  con- 
trol Its  allocations  that  waste  and 
misuse  are  kept  at  a  minimum. 

If  there  is  doubt  that  Federal  aid  to 
education  bills  now  before  Congress 
would  mean  eventual  Federal  control  of 
education,  read  the  booklet  published  in 
1961  by  the  US.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  titled  A  Federal 
Education  Agency  for  the  Future  " 
Carefully  analyze  what  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation IS  planning  for  tomorrow's 
schools.  Note  how  the  report  repeatedly 
stresses  the  necessity  for  Federal  action 
in  formulating  education  policies,  how  it 
recommends  review  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion, curriculums,  and  textbooks  Note 
particularly  how  the  report  states  that 
we  must  implement  internal  education 
projects  in  the  United  States,  indicating 
future  closer  relationships  with  UNESCO, 
ministries  of  education  abroad,  and 
others. 

This  quietly  circulated  publication  of 
the   US    Office  of  Education,  produced 


aiid  printed  at  taxpayers'  expense,  .shows 
that  there  has  been  no  basic  change  in 
the  plaiLs  of  the  professiorial  political 
educationists  who  see  the  educational 
system  a.s  a  means  of  remaking  our  so- 
ciety to  nt  their  ideas  of  what  is  right 
and  pnip.r  It  should  emphatically  and 
completely  PUt  at  re.st  any  doubUs  that 
the  wheels  are  turning  fast  m  the  dircc- 
ti<i!i  of  Federal  control  over  educatmn 

Th.'  Ci)mmi.s.sioru'r  of  Education  con- 
ciudfd  a  foreword  to  the  report  m  this 
booklet  by  sayiiiK  that  the  full  evaluation 
and  adoption  of  recommendations  will 
ri-quire  a  period  of  review  and  that  he 
anticipated  that  much  of  thi.s  activity 
will  take  piacr  through  normal  adminis- 
trative proces.M-s  withm  the  OrTicr  and 
the  I>-partnient  '  This  means  that  the 
report  will  be  lars-'.r'.y  implemented  on 
the  aiiministrativf  Irv .•;  'Aithout  conwires- 
sional  action  and  approval 

We  can.  therefore  expect  that  much 
of  the  attempt  to  create  Federal  control 
of  education  will  take  place  ciuietly  with- 
out public  notice,  unless  the  spotliiiht  of 
publicity  IS  turned  upon  it. 

If  the  atteempt  succeeds,  we  will 
someday  find  Federal  inspectors  in  our 
sch(H)ls  and  on  our  campuses  We  will 
find  teachers  afraid  to  speak  atiamst  the 
official  approved  administration  policy 
We  will  find  writers  of  t»-xtbof)ks  forced 
to  write  only  what  is  approved  by  lii«h 
Government  officials  sitting  in  judgment 
in  Washington. 

This  re[K)rt.  previously  mmtuined.  has 
some  startling  items  about  our  education 
future  In  the  report  is  revealed  a  iiro- 
posal  to  create  a  US  Education  Agency 
of  three  new  bureaus,  one  of  which 
would  be  International  Education  The 
report  talks  of  implementing  interna- 
tional project*  m  the  United  States  and 
goes  on  to  say : 

The  next  der;ide  will  bring  (,:>«er  and 
niu'.tiple  relath-nsrups  with  mlnutrles  <>{ 
ediKMtlvjn  abroad  and  liiteruiitl'in<il  or^.tul- 
^.itlons  such  iv8  I'NESCO.  the  OA.S,  the  In- 
t^rn.itlonal  Bnre.xu  of  Education,  and 
other^^ — as  problems  In  education  are  at- 
taiked  bilnterriUy  and  multllaterally  on  a 
worldwide  b^usls 

Can  we  po.-ssibly  want  international 
controls  and  conventions  directing,  by 
agreement.  American  education  methods 
and  curriculums? 

For  example,  the  United  States  faces 
the  threat  of  takeover  by  United  Nations 
Etiucatioruil,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
gani/ation-  UNF^SCO— of  it,s  eiUire 
school  system  for  purpo.ses  of  .sociali/a- 
tion.  This  could  be  made  po,ssible  by 
UNESCO  s  proposed  new  treaty,  par- 
ticipated m  by  10  Communist  countries, 
known  as  the  Convention  Agam.st  Dis- 
crimination m  Education  Tlie  UNESCO 
re.solution  was  pas.sed  in  Pans  in  Decem- 
ber 1961.  and  is  now  in  the  State  Dt^- 
partmen'. 

The  treaty  could  hand  our  American 
education  system  over  to  international 
control  It  could  automatically  remove 
education  from  under  domestic"  law 
and  control  It  encompasses  every  phase 
and  facet  of  education.  Includint;  phi- 
lo.sophy  of  subject  matter  tautiht  our 
children 


A  prominent  religious  leader  in  Cali- 
fornia i.s  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
prop«,)sed  new  treaty  would  substantially 
eliminate  all  local  control  of  public  edu- 
cation at  State  or  local  level,  that  It 
would  place  the  direction  and  regulation 
of  all  American  education  under  Federal 
control  control  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Kducation  and  the  National  Education 
A.s.st)Ciation.  and  that  the  resolution 
would  override  this  Federal  control  and 
make  it  subsidiary  to  UNESCO  as  a 
woi  Id  court  and  final  international  arbi- 
ter of  education 

This.  Mr  Speaker  is  a  Socialist  fron- 
tier 

Mr  Speaker,  ;>olitical  payola  which 
allowed  mt)re  than  $29,000  of  the  tax- 
pavers'  money  to  be  poured  into  the  Vice 
President  s  private  airjKjrt  on  his  Texas 
ranch 

Can  you  ima^'ine  any  other  private 
citizen  receiving  funds  from  the  F'ederal 
.Aviation  Ak'ency  for  navigational  lights 
and  radio  instrumentation?  Any  other 
citi/en.  that  IS.  except  the  second  man  on 
the  N'rw  h'rontier'' 

I  have  written  to  FA\  Administrator 
Naieeb  Hallaby,  askinu  what  the  Agen- 
c\  s  iHilicv  l.^  in  providing  special  services 
to  rankint,'  members  of  the  national 
administration 

This  certainly  appears  to  have  been 
a  coverup  job,  the  F'AA  has  designated 
the  airstrip  as  Johnson  City  Airport, 
but  vvhen  I  first  called  FAA  to  find  out 
th.e  story,  they  had  not  even  heard  of 
Johnson  City 

Ihere  is  little  wonder  nobody  ever 
heard  of  it.  except  the  bureaucrats  who 
dealt  out  $29,265  for  a  private  aviation 
facility  Johnson  City  has  a  population 
of  611  and  a  few  I'nighorns. 

Johnson  City  is  15  miles  from  the  LBJ 
Airp<jrt 

Robert  W  Richards,  chief  of  the  Cop- 
ley Washincton  Bureau,  has  written  a 
story  saying  that  the  airstrip  would  be 
manned  by  h.\A  ixperts  The  FAA  has 
informed  me  that  $22,115  had  been  spent 
fur  a  radio  beacon  homing  device  and 
$7,lr)t)  for  identification  lights  at  the 
runway 

The  lit:hts  unuoubtetlly  will  distinguish 
the  LBJ  Airport  from  the  other  12.500 
acres  on  the  Vice  President's  ranch. 

Mr     CHAMBERLAIN       Mr     Speaker. 
will  the  gentU'man  yield? 
Mr   ASHBROOK     I  yield. 
Mr   CHA.MBKRLAIN      Mr    Speaker,  I 
ask    unanimous   consent   to   extend    my 
remarks  and  include  a  tabulation. 

Tlie  -SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objtx-tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
h.ave  just  received  the  tabulation  of  the 
results  of  my  sixth  annual  questionnaire 
and  have  today  released  these  statistics 
to  the  pre.ss 

After  an  effort  of  trying  to  get  this 
questionnaire  into  every  home  in  Mich- 
igan's Sixth  District,  the  response  was 
most  enthusiastic  and  I  believe  the  re- 
suites  w  111  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
Therefore.  I  Include  in  the  Record  the 
following  tabulation. 
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(fi   No  Keder  ,1  i>  .rti   ji.-iiion  :n  l!i  <  lirld 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gen- 


Mr    CRAMER 
gentleman  yield"^ 

Mr    ASHBROOK. 
tleman  from   Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  1  minute  to  refer  to  this  program 
that  has  been  referred  to  as  a  start  on 
the  relief  of  unemployment,  a  start  that 
will  result  in  employment,  even  though 
It  is  admitted  that  there  are  in  excess 
of  4.500.000  unemployed.  That  is  the 
WPA  $600  million  proposal  sent  up  by 
the  administration  as  a  sweetener  to  the 
$2,100  million  proposal  that  Is  sent  up  as 
a  i)ublic  works  system. 

As  this  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Post  suggests,  it  is  a  program  that  fell 
into  innocuous  desuetude  some  30  years 
auo.  WPA  going  Into  new  areas  never 
participated  In  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  providing  for  100  percent  Fed- 
eral grants  for  such  things  as  swimming 
pcwl  construction,  such  things  as  ski 
slides — this  is  in  the  evidence,  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  were  completed  some  few 
days  ago — such  thln?s  as  skating  rinks. 
This  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment. 

Let  me  quote  the  testimony  of  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  when 
he  said  this  total  $600  million  package 
when  translated  Into  employees  means 
90.000  new  employees  as  a  maximum 
over  the  3 -year  period  of  the  $600  million 
program.  That  is  direct  employees,  and 
indirectly  an  additional  135.000.  or  a 
total  maximum  over  the  3-year  period 
nnolved  of  some  225.000  of  the  4,500,000 
unemployed  at  this  time. 

So  that  is  proof  positive  that  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem,  that  pump 
priming  is  not  the  answer.  The  people 
who  are  unemployed  are  given  the  im- 
pression this  is  the  answer  to  their  prob- 
l(  m.  if  Congress  will  only  pass  this  bill 
which  means  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  $50  million  for  fiscal  1963.  and  $225 
million  for  fiscal  1964.  By  some  magic 
we  who  are  unemployed  will  suddenly 
become  employed  through  public  works 
WPA-backed  projects. 

The  President  says  this  Is  a  must  bill. 
That  this  Is  the  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment.    Why.  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 


Detroit  came  in  the  other  day.  and  ap- 
pearing before  our  committee  testified 
this  Is  going  to  provide  matching  funds 
for  SI  17  million  worth  of  municipal  pub- 
lic works  projects  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
alone.  I  imaq:ine  some  of  those  235.000 
unemployed  in  Detroit  in  this  total  were 
left  with  the  impression  that  this  bill 
is  the  answer  to  our  prayer.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  this  misrepresented.  The  ad- 
ministration, if  it  wants  to  do  something 
about  unemployment,  if  it  thinks  that 
public  works  is  the  way  to  do  It.  only 
has  to  issue  a  Presidential  order  accel- 
erating presently  authorized  and  proper- 
ly programed  through  congressional 
approval  of  programs  congressionally  fi- 
nanced, such  as  urban  renewal,  which 
has  $1,600  million  not  spent:  community 
facilities,  in  which  $500,000  has  not  been 
spent  that  could  be  spent  immediately. 
Then  there  is  the  area  redevelopment 
program  of  $300  million  that  has  been 
withheld.  VA  loans  for  home  construc- 
tion. I  submit,  would  create  more  jobs 
than  the  $600  million  proposed. 

Here  Is  what  disturbs  me:  First,  the 
unemployed  are  beint,  completely  misled; 
and  second,  the  President  has  the  tools 
now  he  can  use  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so;  if 
the  administration  has  the  concern  it 
says  it  has  for  the  unemployed;  if  it 
would  accelerate  these  programs,  get  the 
job  done  and  put  some  people  back  to 
work;  but  not  through  a  Madison  Avenue 
approach  instead. 

The  administration  sounds  off  at  the 
last  minute  with  this  $600  million  sweet- 
ener in  an  effort  to  convince  the  unem- 
ployed that  only  the  administration  Is 
concerned  with  the  unemployed.  I  just 
quote  as  a  reply  George  Meany. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  scn- 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and  I  might 
say  also  all  who  have  been  participating 
in  this  act  in  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment problem. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  one 
otiier  word  of  warning  that  the  retrain- 
in.?  bill  is  not  an  easy  answer.  Retrain- 
ing has  hard  realities  about  it,  and  I 
am  very  pleased,  I  might  say,  to  see 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Wolfbein 
in  charge  of  this  program.  I  think  that 
anyone  who  talked  with  him  will  realize 
that  this  is  just  a  beginning  of  digging 
into  something  that  we  should  have  dug 
into  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  not  going 
to  produce  immediate  res^^lts,  but  it  is 
on  the  right  track. 

Now,  the  second  point  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  it  is  not  the  glamorous 
things,  frequently,  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  our  problem.  Sometimes  it  is  some 
little  factor;  it  might  be  an  impedi- 
ment in  our  laws.  But,  frequently  it  is 
not  that  the  Government  can  do  more; 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  is 
standing  in  the  way  right  now.  That  is 
particularly  true  in  this  field  of  unem- 
ployment or.  as  I  like  to  put  it,  the  prob- 
lem of  employment,  because  we  actually 
have  more  jobs  going  begging  than  we 
have  unemployed  E>eople  for,  if  we  got 
to  work  and  identified  them. 

But.  in  three  ways  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  impeding  this  process.  One 
is  under  the  unemployment  insurance 
program,  where  the  usual  rule  is  that 
people  are  removed  from  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  which  is  a 
State  and  Federal  program,  if  they  re- 
train. It  should  be  the  other  way 
around,  almost,  that  if  people  who  have 
obsolete  skills  or  skills  not  in  demand, 
they  should  be  removed  if  they  will  not 
retrain  for  skills  that  are  in  demand. 
I  am  happy  that  my  State  of  Missouri 
and  the  State  of  Illinois,  largely  as  the 
result  of  a  study  that  our  group  made 
last  year,  have  changed  their  laws 
around.  I  think  now  17  States  have. 
But,  we  need  to  do  something  in  our 
Federal  unemployment  insurance  laws, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  adminis- 
tration had  not  pushed  forward  at  this 
time  remedial  legislation  of  that  sort. 

There  are  two  other  areas  that  I  want 
to  mention  very  quickly.  These  apply 
to  tax  laws.  Incidentally,  this  is  the 
way  it  goes:  You  are  not  going  to  train 
the    unskilled    for   these   highly   skilled 
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Jobs  available,  but  someone  who  has  a 
job;  if  you  upgrade  that  skill,  then  some- 
where down  the  ladder  the  person  of 
the  semlsldll  comes  on  In;  but  the  tax 
law  says  you  do  not  get  the  deduction 
for  going  to  school — as  the  schoolteach- 
ers did  not  formerly,  going  to  summer 
school.     It  should  be  the  reverse 

I  have  had  bills  in  on  these  thmgs. 
and  I  wish  that  the  administration 
would  pay  attention  to  these  things 

The  third  area  is  the  tax  bill.  Now. 
when  a  worker  has  to  follow  his  job. 
hke  when  the  Chrysler  plant  moved  from 
Evansville,  Ind..  to  St.  Louis,  the  worker 
could  not  sell  his  home,  and  he  was 
commuting  t)ack  and  forth,  but  the 
worker  could  not  take  his  tax  deduction. 
He  should  be  able  to. 

The  law  is  archaic.  It  says  that  the 
worker's  home  is  where  his  job  is.  But. 
today  80  percent  of  our  workers  own 
their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  bills  will  do 
more  than  anything  I  can  think  of,  and 
the  Kennedy  administration  will  not  even 
look  at  these  bills. 


REPUBLICAN  SPRING  THAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  Hoxxse.  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bruce!  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  know  that  the  hour 
is  late.  If  there  are  any  who  will  feel 
better.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  full 
hour. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  the  very  delicate 
subject  and  the  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject of  discussing  whether  or  not  victory 
is  possible  in  the  cold  war  Now.  it  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  this  should  even 
be  a  subject  of  discussion  and  conflict. 
I  have  been  heartened  in  recent  months, 
in  fact,  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  to 
see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  excel- 
lent writings  on  this  very  subject  Some 
of  the  writings  come  from  the  pens  of 
comrades  of  the  Kremlin,  and  others 
come  from  students  on  our  side  of  the 
fence. 

I  think  in  order  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  enemy  we  face 
it  is  imperative  that  we  thoroughly  study 
and  analyze  both  the  writings  going  back 
many  years,  as  well  as  currently,  of  the 
Communist  theoreticians  and  practi- 
tioners as  well  as  those  on  pur  side  who 
have  made  it  a  career  and  a  dedication  to 
analyze  the  nature  of  the  enemy  we 
face.  In  passing.  I  shall  refer  to  a  couple 
of  them  which  I  think  are  essential.  One 
is  a  new  book  called  ■Guerrilla  War- 
fare," by  the  Communist,  Che  Guevara. 
Certainly,  if  one  reads  the  book  "Guer- 
rilla Warfare"  one  sees  laid  out  for  all 
of  us  to  read  suid  understand  the  pattern 
of  operation  of  the  enemy  in  it.s  attempt 
to  lull  us  o£f  the  track  as  they  carry  out 
their  program  for  the  conquest  of  na- 
tions through  internal  military  opera- 
tions with  the  aid  of  psychological  help 
from  their  allies  within  the  target  na- 
tions toward  which  their  total  program 
has  a  policy  for  destruction. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  another  new  book  entitled  "No  Sub- 
stitute for  Victory."  by  F^arUc  J.  Johnson. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
books  which  has  come  out  m  recent 
yt  ars  is  a  lengthy  work,  and  it  is  touKh 
rcadinu.  It  is  documentary  reading  all 
tlie  way  through,  2  inches  thick.  It 
IS  called  "Cold  War  and  Liberation." 
by  John  F.  O'Conor.  In  this  book  Mr. 
O'Conor  traces  back  the  growth  of  the 
Coinmuiust  power  in  the  world  and  doc- 
uments the  techniques  by  which  they 
seized  control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  utiliz- 
ing many  ofT.cial  documents  from  our 
men  on  the  scene  sent  back  to  Washing; - 
ton  at  that  time,  warning  of  what  would 
happen  if  certain  steps  were  not  taken 
Tragically,  these  warnings  were  ignored, 
clear  back  in  1918.  1920,  and  right  on 
through.  The  pattern  repeats  itself 
over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certiiinly  we  cannot  dwell 
in  the  past.  Certau^ly  we  cannot  live  in 
the  past.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly valid  that  we  should  study  the 
past  in  order  to  learn  where  errors  have 
been  made,  where  successes  have  been 
obtained,  in  order  to  properly  apply 
formulas  for  action  today  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. Tragically,  we  are  diverted  by 
arguments  both  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  elsewhere  We  get  in  all 
kinds  of  arguments  about  who  belongs 
to  whav  We  get  in  all  kinds  of  argu- 
ments about  personalities,  and  this  type 
of  thini;.  Yet.  I  say  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  establish  a  poluy 
aimed  at  victory  m  the  cold  war  should 
and  must  transcend  totally  whether  one 
Ls  a  Democrat  or  whether  one  is  a  Re- 
publican, because  on  the  settlement  of 
this  issue  and  in  trying  to  find  a  pat- 
tern of  common  understanding  and  pol- 
icy that  can  work,  the  very  survival  of 
all  mankind  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  current  argu- 
ments that  rages  back  and  forth,  and  it 
IS  a  nonsensical  argument  from  both 
sides,  ii.  whether  or  not  the  Conimunust 
threat  .s  internal  or  externa!  Any  stu- 
dent of  the  Commuiu.st  operation,  world- 
wide, can  .spot  immediately  the  fallacy 
of  an  ai-gument  either  way  on  Uiat  count. 
bt^aust-  It  IS  neither  internal  nor  ex- 
ternal.    It  IS  both  one  and  the  samie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  worldwide  Communust 
movem-'nt  is  just  that.  It  is  not  na- 
tional!.'tic  in  character.  We  hear  .so 
many  denunciations  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. CJur  problem  is  nut  the  Uu-vsian 
people.  Our  problem  i.s  the  people  who 
have  captured  them,  and  others  m  tlie 
so-called  .satellite  states.  I  do  not  like 
the  term.  They  are  the  captive  stat«\s 
of  Eurt  pe  who  have  been  enslaved  by 
Commuiu.st  ffircts  that  tyrannized  tliem 
through  treachery  and  violence.  First 
the  Communists  captured  a  homo  ba.'^e 
fi;r  the:r  worldwide  operation,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ru.s.sia.  This  stMved  as  a 
launchmg  pad  for  their  expansion  into 
other  a:-ea.s  of  the  world 

We  literally  turn  ourselves  inside  out 
trying  to  say  that  what  they  have  done 
and  what  they  say  they  are  going  to  do  is 


not  true.  Not  too  long  ago  Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev said.  "We  shall  bury  you."  As  a 
newsman  at  that  tune  I  was  literally 
astounded  to  see  the  amount  of  propa- 
ganda that  came  from  non-Communist 
sources  attempting  to  explain  that  Khru- 
.shchev  did  not  realb'  mean  that  at  all; 
that  he  meant  he  wanted  to  compete 
with  us,  that  he  meant  this,  tliat  he 
meant  that.  He  meant  exactly  what  he 
said.  "We  shall  bur>'  you."  And  It  was 
not  a  new  statement  on  his  part.  He 
was  simply  repeating,  as  he  does  every 
day.  that  "We  believe  in  the  Marxist- 
Len.nust  program." 

What  is  the  Marxist-Leninist  pro- 
gram.'    Let  me  quote  from  it. 

We  shall  use  every  ruse,  dodge,  trick,  cun- 
iiin>?  and  unlawful  method,  concealment, 
veiling  of  the  truth  A«  lonR  m  caplt«ll»m 
and  SLX-Ui!lsm  exist  we  cannot  live  In 
{H-ace 

In  the  end  a  funera!  dirge  will  be  sung 
over  one  or  the  other,  but  until  that  takes 
place  our  prlnclpnl  role  Is  to  dodge  and 
ni.ineuver 

The  dialectics  of  this  policy  I  think 
may  be  what  is  diverting  us  from  under- 
BUndii^  what  it  really  is  tdl  about. 
They  cry  ptace;  they  cry  negotiate. 
They  have  said  that  negotiation  at  the 
conference  table  is  but  an  extension  of 
the  instrument  of  war,  from  their  point 
of  view  They  define  the  word  "peace": 
■  AH  wars,  all  evils  in  society  stem  from 
capitalism.  There  can  be  rvo  peace  in 
the  world  until  capitalism  is  destroyed." 
You  see''       We  shall  bury  you." 

It  is  amazing  that  there  still  should 
be  any  question  about  this.  It  is  fan- 
tastically hard  to  understand  how  any- 
one in  a  position  of  authority  could  have 
any  doubts  at  all  or  have  the  illusion 
that  if  we  just  are  jxitient  long  enough 
the  whole  tlung  is  going  to  disappear. 
tliat  it  is  going  to  evolve  out  of  com- 
munism into  a  mild  form  of  "benevo- 
lent socialLsm. '  and  at  this  point  maybe 
."iomehow  or  other  we  can  get  together 
and  have  one  happy  community. 

We  can  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  these 
intellectual  calisthenics,  but  it  Just  is 
not  going  to  happen.  When  they  say. 
We  shall  bury  you."  they  mean  Just 
that.  There  have  been  plenty  of  hear- 
ings on  this  type  of  thing.  It  has  t>een 
carried  on  for  years  by  both  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  the  committee  in  the  other  body. 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'.  I  quote 
from  a  publication  of  theirs  of  last  year. 
I  quote  their  foreword  to  it: 

W  )rd.s  ,ire  (mly  tm  good  aa  their  defini- 
tions Our  greatest  dlsappotntiuenta  and 
defeat*  In  Die  last  15  years  h.ire  come  to 
a  great  extent    - 

Notice,  thi.5  i.^  a  statement  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  opposite  party  to  mine — 

bt»<^aii.se  the  rppreseiilatlvei  of  the  free  world 
h.Tve  tfnd**d  to  define  Communist  words 
with  :t  Western  dlctlonivry. 

Por  example,  we  In  the  free  world  have 
rtghtfullv  regarded  the  word  "peace"  as 
meaning  a  situation  where  nations  exist 
su!p-hy-.side  wi'h  mutual  respect  axMl  with- 
out hofiUliry  But  repre&entativea  of  the 
West  have  wrongfully  iissumed  that  the 
Communists    accept    our    meaning    of    this 
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and  many  other  terms.  As  Dr.  Stefan 
Possony  points  out  In  this  study,  the  Com- 
munist definition  of  "peace"  means  the  time 
when  there  will  no  longer  be  any  oppoeltlon 
t<)  the  paramount  aim  of  bringing  the  entire 
world  under  communism. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  the  chairman 
suggests  that  the  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Congress  read  this 
brief  study  but  we  continue  on  with  the 
illusion  that  we  are  going  to  negotiate 
peace;  we  are  going  to  negotiate  peace 
with  those  who  say,  "We  shall  bury  you." 
We  are  going  to  negotiate  peace  with 
those  who  say  it  is  an  instrument  of 
war.  that  peace  means  the  liquidation  of 
all  opposition  societies. 

I  like  another  definition  of  peace,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  much  more  valid,  that 
of  Thomas  Aquinas;  Peace  is  the  tran- 
(]Uillity  of  order." 

You  see,  we  get  all  mixed  up  here. 
We  think  peace  is  only  an  absence  of 
war  That  is  not  true,  when  we  use 
"war"  in  the  terms  of  military  conflict. 
Do  we  have  peace  now?  Well,  they  are 
dying  in  Vietnam  now;  they  are  dying  in 
Laos;  they  are  dying  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain;  they  are  dying  in  Cuba. 

There  is  no  worldwide  order  today  be- 
cau.se  communi.sm  is  planned  disorder. 
There  can  be  no  peace  as  long  as  the 
disorder  of  communism  continues  to 
control  any  nation. 

Peace  is  the  tranquillity  of  order.  As 
long  as  the  Communist  organization 
with  its  three-pronged  operation  con- 
tinues to  exist,  peace  is  impossible. 

Communism  is  three-phased  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  a  faith;  it  is  a  conspiracy,  and 
it  is  a  military  operation.  So  often  we 
try  to  deal  with  it  in  military  terms  al- 
most exclusively.  It  is  that.  But  to 
build  the  most  gigantic  defense  system 
in  the  world  in  all  history  still  will  not 
bring  victory  if  we  ignore  the  other  two 
phases.  Communism  is  a  faith.  They 
say  there  is  no  God;  there  is  no  soul; 
there  are  no  spiritual  qualities.  Man  is 
an  animal,  nothing  more.  If  he  is  noth- 
ing but  an  animal,  you  can  then  liquidate 
him  in  the  name  of  peace  and  Justice. 
You  can  kill  off  6  to  10  million  of  your 
own  people  not  because  you  hate  them, 
as  they  did  in  the  early  thirties  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  You  can  liquidate  the 
kulaks  without  a  t;winge  of  conscience 
if  you  accept  the  theory  of  the  Com- 
munists, because  they  reduce  man  to  the 
.status  of  animal.  Liquidate  them.  The 
end  Justifies  the  means. 

They  are  diseased  animals,  diseased 
because  they  have  religious  icons  on  their 
walls,  because  they  believe  they  have  the 
right  to  the  rewards  of  their  own  farms. 
Liquidate  them.  They  are  diseased  with 
the  germs  of  capitalism  and  with  the 
germs  of  religion. 

It  is  a  faith;  it  is  a  conspiracy;  it  is  a 
worldwide  conspiracy.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  described  that  well  for  us: 

It  Is  appalling  that  some  members  of  our 
sr>clety  continue  to  deplore  and  criticize  those 
who  stress  the  Communist  danger.  What 
these  misguided  "authorities"  fall  to  realize 
Is  that  the  Communist  Party.  U.8.A.,  Lb  an 
Integral  part  of  the  International  commu- 
nism. As  the  worldwide  menace  becomes 
more  powerful,  the  various  Communist  par- 


ties assume  a  more  dangerous  and  sinister 
role  In  the  countries  In  which  they  are  en- 
trenched. Public  indifference  to  this  threat 
Is  tantamount  to  national  suicide. 

Lethargy  leads  only  to  disaster.  The  Com- 
munists have  a  savage  plan  of  liquidation 
for  a  vanquished  America 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  article 
which  appeared  in  Presbyterian  survey. 
This  young  man  who  is  speaking  is  one 
of  the  conspirators,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries of  communism  and  irreligion. 
What  does  he  say?    I  quote  him: 

What  seems  of  first  importance  to  you  Is 
to  me  either  not  desirable  or  Impossible  of 
realization.  But  there  Is  one  thing  about 
wlilch  I  am  In  dead  earnest — and  that  Is  the 
socialist  cause.  It  Is  my  life,  my  business, 
my  religion,  my  hobby,  my  sweetheart,  wife, 
and  mistress,  my  bread  and  meat.  I  work 
at  it  in  the  daytime  and  dream  of  it  at  night. 
Its  liold  on  me  grows,  not  lessens,  as  time 
goes  on.  I'll  be  in  it  the  rest  of  my  life. 
It  Is  my  alter-ego.  When  you  think  of  me, 
it  is  necessary  to  think  of  socialism  as  well, 
because  I'm  Inseparably  bound  to  it. 

Therefore.  I  cant  carry  on  a  friendship, 
a  love  affair,  or  even  a  conversation  without 
relating  It  to  this  force  which  both  drives 
and  guides  my  life.  I  evaluate  people,  books. 
Ideas,  and  notions  according  to  how  they 
affect  the  Socialist  cause  and  by  their  atti- 
tude toward  it. 

I  have  already  been  In  Jail  because  of  my 
Ideas,  and  If  necessary  I  am  ready  to  go 
before  a  firing  squad.  A  certain  percentage 
of  us  get  killed  or  imprisoned.  Even  for 
those  who  escape  these  harsher  ends,  life  Is 
no  bed  of  roses.  A  genuine  radical  lives  In 
virtual  poverty.  He  turns  back  to  the  party 
every  penny  he  makes  above  what  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  him  alive.  We 
constantly  look  for  places  where  the  class 
struggle  Is  the  sharpest,  exploiting  these 
situations  to  the  limit  of  their  possibilities. 
We  lead  strikes.  We  organize  demonstra- 
tions. We  speak  on  street  corners.  We  fight 
cops.  We  go  through  trying  experiences 
many  times  each  year  which  the  ordinary 
man  has  to  face  only  once  or  twice  In  a 
lifetime. 

And  when  we're  not  doing  these  more 
exciting  things,  all  our  spare  time  Is  taken 
up  with  dull  routine  chores,  endless  leg 
work,  errands,  and  so  forth,  which  are  in- 
escapably connected  with  running  a  live 
organization. 

Radicals  don't  have  the  time  or  the  money 
for  many  movies  or  concerts  or  T-bone 
steaks  or  decent  homes,  and  new  cars. 
We've  been  described  as  fanatics.  We  are. 
Our  lives  are  dominated  by  one  great,  over- 
shadowing factor — the  struggle  for  social- 
ism. Well,  that's  what  my  life  Is  going  to 
be.  That's  the  black  side  of  It.  Then  there 
Is  the  other  side  of  it.  We  Communists  have 
a  philosophy  of  life  which  no  amount  of 
money  could  buy.  We  have  a  cause  to  fight 
for.  a  definite  purpose  In  life.  We  sub- 
ordinate our  petty  personal  selves  Into  a 
great  movement  of  humanity.  We  have  a 
morale,  an  esprit  de  corps  such  as  no  capi- 
talist army  ever  had;  we  have  a  code  of  con- 
duct, a  way  of  life,  a  devotion  to  our  cause 
that  no  religious  order  can  touch.  And  we 
are  guided  not  by  blind,  fanatical  faith  but 
by  logic  and  reason,  by  a  never-ending  edu- 
cation of  study  and  practice. 

And  If  our  personal  lives  seem  hard  or 
our  egos  appear  to  suffer  through  sub- 
ordination to  the  p«u-ty,  then  we  are  ade- 
quately compensated  by  the  thought  that 
each  of  ub  Is  in  his  small  way  helping  to 
contribute  something  new  and  true,  Bome- 
tblng  better  to  mankind. 


I  have  taken  the  time  to  read  that 
to  point  out  what  apparently  some  of 
us  do  not  understand,  the  faith  of  the 
Communist.  He  really  believes  it.  It  is 
not  an  act.  It  is  in  his  thought.  It  is 
in  his  soul.  It  is  a  way  of  life  to  him. 
He  means  it.  He  is  dedicated  to  the 
burial,  literally,  of  all  other  systems. 

Still  the  argument  rages:  Should  we 
try  to  attain  victory?  Or  even  is  victory 
possible? 

The  gentleman  from  the  other  body 
from  Arkansas  says,  "What  would  we 
do  A'ith  victory  once  we  had  won  it?" 
And  I  quote,  "What  would  we  do  with 
victory?"  I  will  tell  you  what  we  could 
do.  We  could  start  and  build  a  world, 
but  you  will  not  build  it  as  long  as  we 
try  to  make  a  deal  with  the  enemy.  This 
is  just  the  beginning.  But  to  me.  deal- 
ing with  the  enemy  closes  the  future; 
closes  the  door.  Castro  is  in  Cuba  be- 
cause— Mr.  Hays,  you  pointed  this  out  an 
this  floor  and  I  read  it  as  a  newsman — 
we  have  a  Castro  in  Cuba  because  too 
many  were  blind,  regardless  of  political 
thought  and  party;  he  is  there  tonight 
and  they  just  convicted  men  in  a  kan- 
garoo court  because  we  misunderstood 
the  faith  and  the  motivation  and  the 
passion  of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  been  listening  with 
great  interest  to  the  gentleman's  very 
learned  dissertation.  I  cannot  find  a 
single  thing  in  it  to  disagree  with.  But 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  gentle- 
man proposes  that  we  do  or  any  new 
ideas  that  he  may  have  to  win  this  fight 
against  communism  short  of  all-out  hy- 
drogen war.  I  made  some  propositions. 
I  am  openminded  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  is  openminded  to  any 
thoughts  that  the  gentleman  may  have 
on  how  to  win  this  fight. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  If  the  gentleman  will  be 
patient,  I  will  try  to  satisfy  his  interest 

We  are  not  alone  in  the  warnings  that 
we  must  establish  a  policy  of  victory. 

Carlos  Romulo,  the  great  Philippine 
soldier  and  statesman,  had  an  article  in 
the  Reader's  Digest.    He  said: 

America  wake  up.  Shake  off  the  course  of 
Inaction  that  Is  giving  the  forces  of  evil  the 
right-of-way  In  this  world.  Pace  up  to  the 
blunt  fact  that  you  are  now  engaged  In  a 
real  war  and  that  It  must  be  fought  and 
won.  This  Is  the  only  alternative  to  defeat 
by  default. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  in 
the  other  body,  a  member  of  the  other 
party,  correctly  says: 

We  must  find  a  foreign  policy  that  will 
lead  us  to  victory  over  the  evil  forces  of 
communism  because  the  alternative  to  this 
Is  a  static  defensive  do-nothing  foreign  pol- 
icy that  led  us  from  disaster  to  disaster  since 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Kershner,  editor. 
Christian  Economics,  said: 

The  cold  war  will  decide  one  of  the  most 
fateful  Issues  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
will  determine  whether  Western-Christian 
clvUlzatlon  or  atheistic,  totalitarian  commu- 
nism will  govern  mankind  for  the  next  era. 
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If  w«  do  Dot  win  the  coid  war  tbe  "tvUlaaUnn 
whUb  we  bkv«  kxkown  will  perish  To  win 
we  shall  require  the  total  cammltment  - 
time,  loyalty,  and  resource*—  of  every  solid 
citizen  In  the  Western  World  It  ts  total 
war  for  total  stakes.  If  we  do  not  destroy 
communism.  It  will  destroy  us 

I  could  go  on.  Here  is  Life  magazine 
of  June  2.  1961.  with  a  long,  magnificent 
editorial  that  say.s.  we  must  win  the 
cold  war 

I  w  as  delighted  when  I  saw  that. 

What  can  we  do  to  win  the  cold  war' 
First  of  all,  we  must  stop  doing  the 
wrong  things  and  stop  giving  aid  to 
Communist  nation.s. 

I  defy  anybody  to  provide  an  aivswer 
to  me  for  the  young  Poli.sh  refugee 
whose  parents  are  still  in  Poland.  He 
told  me  with  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks:  'Why  do  you  do  these  things  to 
us?  We  resist  in  the  only  v.ay  we  k.new 
how.  We  do  not  plant  the  cro^js  and 
we  do  not  produce.  It  is  part  of  our 
strategy  to  Increase  the  tensions  in  Po- 
land and  what  do  you  fellows  do''  You 
turn  around  and  give  aid  to  Gomullca  to 
crush  us  and  our  resistance  " 

How  do  you  answer  a  boy  like  thaf 
Can  you  answer  him''     No,  you  cannot. 

Mr  PUCTNSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.    I  yield. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  There  is  no  question 
in  anybody's  mind  that  Mr  Gomulka 
and  his  Communist  henchmen  are  ther*', 
but  nobody  will  ever  deny  the  fact  that 
these  30  million  Polish  people  in  Poland 
never  have  been  Communists,  never  will 
be  Communists,  and  will  never  adopt 
communism. 

These  people  know  where  every  single 
grain  of  this  American  help  Is  coming 
from;  they  knov  it  ts  coming  from 
America.  I  will  guarantee  one  thing:  As 
long  as  we  keep  feeding  those  young 
starving  children  we  demonstrate  the 
complete  bankruptcy  of  the  Communist 
ideology  and  the  Communist  system ; 
and.  consequently,  these  people  will 
prove  to  be  our  greatest  allies,  if.  God 
forbid,  we  should  ever  get  into  conflict 
Gomulka  cannot  count  on  these  people 
for  one  second;  and  Khrushchev  cannot 
count  on  these  people.  The  m.stability  of 
these  people  in  Poland  and  Czechosla- 
vakia  as  Communist  allies  is  the  ereatest 
deterrent  to  war,  because  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  Kremlin  and  the  Communists 
in  Warsaw  know  they  cannot  count  on 
these  people.  These  are  our  greate.^t 
friends  and  would  tx?  our  greatest  allies  m 
case  of  war.  Of  course,  we  do  not  agree 
with  Gomulka,  and  of  course  we  do  not 
a2:ree  with  Khrushchev,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  by  helpiner  these  30  million 
people  with  this  food  we  are  bindinjj 
thrm  to  our  side. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Then,  according  to  the 
gentleman's  estimate  we  should  continue 
to  =vupply  food  to  Communist  Chma  and 
Com;n'-n:st  Russia  to  reheve  tiiem  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  their  enslaved  peo- 
ples, take  that  burden  ofT  of  them  and 
by  that  much  atreitgthen  their  hand 
against  us. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gi<nLieman  yield? 

Mr    BRUCE.     I  yield 


Mr  HOSMER.  1  think  one  basic 
thing  the  ^ntleman  from  Illinois  has 
misseJ  thus  far  is  that  even  assuming,  if 
we  might,  that  aid  is  nece.ssary  in  these 
areas,  there  is  a  basic  additional  essen- 
tial that  must  be  given  and  that  is  a 
rlear-cut  knowledge  lliat  the  Am-Tlcan 
people  and  the  American  nations  ha\o 
irrevocably  determined  to  win  thi.s  con- 
test and  are  proceedini;  to  mobilize  their 
manpower  and  their  resources  and  their 
.skills  nece:vsary  for  victory 

I  i.avp  here  a  h-tUT  from  the  edittir 
of  th-  Reader's  Digest  He  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  experts  in  this  field.  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  mind  if  I  quote  just 
a  suigle  short  sentence  from  it.  That 
is  Uius. 

Tiie  inlst-hicf  .i(  the  cirrent  sltuutl.  in  Is 
that  we  h.ive  nut  a«  a  nation  as  yet  dcculcil 
thill  wi-  want  to  win  the  cold  war 

Therein  lies  the  failure  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  ills  admini.stration  liuis  far  to  make 
It  clearly  the  doteriiunation  of  thLs 
Nation  to  win  and  to  announce  that 
dett-rmination  to  the  world  mi  that  free- 
men everywhere  who  have  liieir  doubts 
and  fears  and  their  apprehensions  may 
t)e  encouraged  by  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect of  us  and  that  we  are  determiiu-d 
to  win. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  w  ill  Uie 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  MEADER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BRUCE.  Wait  until  I  finish  what 
the  KfiiLlenian  from  Oluo  asked  me  to 
finisii.  then  I  will  bt<  k'lad  to  yield  ui 
the  ordtr  in  which  the  gentlemen  rase 

1  yield    first    to    the    gentleman    from 
Michiijan  IMr    MEfOCR:. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tribute, if  I  may.  to  tiie  answer  to  tiie 
iiiquuT  of  the  gentlemiin  from  Ohio  IMr 
H.^YS'.  What  would  yuu  do  to  win  the 
cold  war'  I  will  leave  the  cold  war 
which  IS  primarily  a  contest  between 
principles  of  government  and  principles 
of  economic  organization  The  tradition 
and  the  principles  of  America  arc  based 
upon  the  equal  opportunity  of  every 
ciLizt'ti  to  make  his  advances  and  to  pro- 
gress according  to  his  ability  m  open 
competition  with  his  fellows.  Tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  So\Tet  totalitarian  com- 
munistic system  is  that  the  state  orders 
Its  .subjects  and  its  citizens  accordmg 
to  a  plan  decided  on  from  above 

Now  we  have  the  opportunity  of  win- 
nini:  that  cold  war  if  our  system  is  basi- 
cally superior  to  t'leirs.  if  we  not  only 
advocate  it  as  an  evangelist  but  dem- 
onstrate It  m  our  business  operations 
abroad  I  have  consistently  advocated 
that  our  Government  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  creating  a  cLmate  ui 
the  underdeveloped  area.s  of  the  world 
which  is  attractive  to  the  mvestment  of 
private  capital.  Very  few  people  have 
spoken  against  it  But  in  tins  .session 
the  most  proirrwsive  step  was  taken  by 
punishm^T  inve.'^tment  capital  overseas  m 
a  tax  bill  this  Hou.>e  passed  a  few  days 
ago.  In  pai,sing  that  bill  thLs  House  re- 
versed a  deci.siun  that  wa.^  made  less  U^ian 

2  years  a^o.  on  May    13.    iy60.   when   it 


passeil  the  BoKgs  bill,  H.R.  5,  a  tax-in- 
centive bill  to  encourage  American  pri- 
vate capital  to  go  abroad  and  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
over  the  totalitarian  plaiineid  state. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
is  one  of  the  things  we  should  do  to  win 
a  victory  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr  BRUCE.  It  was  mentioned  a  few- 
moments  ago  that  we  must  relnvlgorate 
the  ideals  that  made  America,  the  Ideals 
and  economic  system  upon  which  liberty 
has  been  built.  I  think  from  my  ob- 
servation I  would  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  Stales  is  attempting  to 
substitute  the  economic  formula  of  the 
enemy  for  its  proved  free  enterprise 
formula  of  success.  This  is  true,  not 
only  in  our  domestic  affairs,  but  is  equal- 
ly or  more  true  in  our  foreign  policy.  It 
would  seem  to  me  we  have  accepted  the 
premi.se  that  man  is  the  victim  of  his 
own  economic  environment  and  Ls  in- 
capable of  rising  above  it  except  at  the 
whim  of  government  structure.  This  is 
t«»rhnlcally  termed  "economic  deter- 
minism" Its  origin  Is  found  in  the 
writings  of  Karl  Marx,  not  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas 
Payne,  or  the  other  Founding  Fathers  of 
our  great  Republic. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  accepted 
the  Marxist  premise  of  economic  deter- 
mini.^m  We  view  all  problems  appar- 
ently from  economic  factors  alor>e.  We 
apparently  have  accepted  the  belief  that 
if  we  just  change  a  man's  economic  con- 
dition, wp  automatically  strengthen  him 
and  provide  him  with  the  tools  of  liberty 

Liberty  is  based  upon  a  moral  and 
spiritual  foundation.  Ekronomlc  fruits 
flow  from  freedom;  freedom  does  not 
flow  from  economic  abundance.  By  ac- 
cepting' the  Marxist  premise  of  economic 
determini.^m,  we  play  the  game  on  the 
termus  of  the  enemy  The  crying  need  of 
America  today  is  to  provide  an  articulate 
leadership  based  upon  the  fundamental 
pnnciples  of  freedom,  recognizing  that 
property  rights  and  human  rights  are 
indelibly  tied  tocrethcr.  and  one  cannot 
exist  without  the  other  We  must  reject 
a  policy  that  seeks  to  find  an  answer  in 
the  development  of  a  third  force  in  the 
world  which  apr>ears  to  be  centered  uiwn 
a  non-Soviet  Marxist  economic  develop- 
ment. The  growth  of  this  third  force  in 
the  world  ran  only  lead  to  disaster.  Our 
greatest  sales  point  is  truth,  and  truth 
can  best  he  expressed  in  the  terms  of 
individual  liberty  and  personal  responsi- 
bility Both  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
must  reject  the  false  premise  of  eco- 
nomic determinism,  and  replace  it  with 
a  dynamic  belief  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment that  protects  the  Inherent  nat- 
ural rit'hts  of  man  If  we  analyze  Soviet 
psychological  warfare  over  a  period  of 
3D  years,  we  will  find  that  basically  they 
have  been  determined  to  prevent  us  from 
takint;  three  fundamental  steps.  T>*-o  of 
them  are  not  too  controversial.  The 
third  brings  the  roof  in  when  you  even 
suggest  it. 

The  first  is  military  encirclement. 
They  said  you  do  not  dare  encircle  us; 
It  will  mean  war  if  you  do.  But,  we  did. 
Tliat    was    Mr     Dulles'    statesmanship. 
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But,  we  did  it.  With  Polaris  developed 
over  the  last  8  yean,  It  Ls  even  better, 
and  it  has  not  led  to  war.  It  has  led  to 
great  anguish  In  the  Kremlin. 

Second,  analjrse  their  psi^hologlcal 
warfare,  their  writings,  their  speeches. 
It  is  aimed  at  keeping  us  from  taking 
step  No.  2:  economically  Isolate  the  Com- 
munist bloc:  quit  doing  business  with  the 
enemy;  quit  building  up  his  economic 
structure;  quit  providing  material  bene- 
fits, the  lack  of  which  can  bring  the 
downfall  of  the  Communist  empire;  quit 
pulling  their  fat  out  of  the  flre  for  them. 
As  Dr.  JuDD  said  in  a  speech  that  I  heard, 
increase  tension;  do  not  decrease  it.  By 
increasing  the  pressures  and  tensions  cwi 
the  Communist  bloc,  you  decrease  the 
passibillty  of  war.  'You  strengthen  them 
by  gradually  retreating  and  by  appease- 
ment you  Increase  the  chance  of  war. 
So.  first  there  is  military  encirclement; 
.second,  quit  building  up  the  economic 
structure  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Third — and  this  Is  the  one  that  brings 
the  roof  in — ostraciae  them  socially;  quit 
doing  business  with  them  at  the  con- 
ference table  until  they  live  up  to  the 
agreements  they  have  already  made. 
They  have  agreed  to  free  elections  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  captive 
states.  We  have  made  over  a  thousand 
agreements  with  them,  and  they  have 
broken  almost  every  one  of  them.  Con- 
sequently, we  will  be  confronted  with 
more  agreements  to  be  broken  when  it 
is  to  their  advantage.  How  long  does 
it  take  to  get  it  thiough  our  heads?  You 
cannot  do  buslnesj;  with  the  Communists. 
This  is  their  plan,  to  trap  us  with  this 
word  "peace,"  and  the  false  illusion  that 
we  can  sit  down  and  deal  with  them. 

Dr.  John  R  Stambaugh,  vice  chancel- 
lor of  Vanderbilt  University,  put  It  this 
way: 

The  historical  c.'cle  of  the  body  politic  in- 
dicates thp.t  man  progresses  from  bondage  to 
spiritual  faith,  from  spiritual  faith  to  cour- 
age, from  courage  to  freedom,  from  freedom 
to  abundancr.  and  ttien  comes  the  waning, 
from  abundance  to  selflsimesa.  from  Belflsb- 
ness  to  apathy,  from  apathy  to  dependency. 
and  friim  dependency  right  back  Into  bond- 
age again. 

The  barbarian  is  at  the  door.  He  is 
moving  forward.  He  is  making  gains. 
He  Is  winning  in  this  struggle  only  be- 
cause we  da  not  show  the  will  to  win 
ourselves.  We  can  win.  We  can  do  it 
without  a  war.  I  hope  that  somewhere, 
somehow,  along  the  line  we  can  develop 
a  policy,  though  it  does  entail  risk,  but 
there  is  a  risk  now.  that  gives  us  a 
chance  for  freedom  for  future  genera- 
tions, not  just  in  America  but  through- 
out the  entire  world. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  an 
a.neement  heretofore  made  between  the 
i^enileman  from  California  tMr.  Utt]  of 
which  other  Members  are  aware,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
ders heretofore  agreed  to  for  today  may 
be  put  over  until  Thursday  of  this  week 
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following  any  special  orders  heretofore 
entered  Into. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  been  in  my  opinion  worth 
while.  The  balance  of  the  performance 
has  been  a  rather  dreary  business,  I 
thought,  and  I  would  like 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Regular 
order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  means  that  this  whole 
performance  goes  on  again  tomorrow 
night? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  AU  right;  I  object.  We 
will  do  it  tonight. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    All  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us 
may  feel  inclined  to  explain  to  our  fam- 
ilies how  we  spent  this  long,  long  day. 
and  darkest  night.  In  the  mode  of  brev- 
ity and  order  now  so  clearly  identified 
with  the  majority  I  offer  the  fallowing 
as  a  plausible  message  to  the  folks  at 
home: 

Listen,  my  chUdren.  and  you  shall  hear  of  the 

midnight  raid  on  the  New  Frontier 
The  thrust  was  wide,  the  point  not  clear  and 

at  best  produced   a  slide-sized  smear 
For  our  plaintive  friends  we  will  shed  a  small 

tear 
Then  rise  on  the  morrow  to  move  on  from 

here. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  evening's  proceedings 
I  read  a  letter  from  a  Democrat  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  hoped  this  evening  would  be  properly 
conducted  and  would  prove  to  the  world 
that  free  debate  in  the  United  States 
is  practiced  by  us  as  we  recommend  It  to 
other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  has  hap- 
pened tonight.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation,  and  I  am  sure  the  appre- 
ciation of  all  Members  of  the  House,  to 
the  Speaker  for  his  fairness,  sportsman- 
ship, and  conduct. 

(Prolonged  applause.] 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  House  be  construed  as  any 
kind  of  agreement  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  concerning  the  ad- 
dress which  was  just  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bruce],  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  are  many  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  House,  and  I  am  sure 
many  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House  as  well,  who  do  not  subscribe  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  the  inference  of 
that  speech,  that  a  great  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  great  wartime  hero 
who  has  proven  under  fire  his  willing- 
ness to  bare  his  breast  to  enemy  bullets, 
for  one  minute  engages  In  any  kind  of  a 
war,  be  it  cold  or  hot.  without  the  full 
intention  and  determination  to  win  that 
war. 

The  determination  of  this  administra- 
tion to  win  the  cold  war  is  a  determina- 
tion which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  every 
patriotic  Member  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle;  and  that  is  something 
on  which  I  think  there  can  be  agreement 
among  most  of  us  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdrew 
the  point  of  order  of  no  quonun;  but  as 
I  understand  it,  the  Speaker  did  not 
understand  that  I  did  not  withdraw  my 
objection  to  the  transfer  of  these  special 
orders. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stood the  gentleman  did  withdraw  his 
objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  did  not;  I  withdrew  the 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stood that  the  gentleman  did  withdraw 
his  objection;  and.  of  course,  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  was  granted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
objection;  I  did  object.  I  did  not  with- 
draw the  objection.  I  withdrew  the 
point  of  order. 

I  think  I  clearly  said  that  and  the  Rec- 
ord will  show  it.  Although  I  had 
planned  to  ^eave  tomorrow  to  a  NATO 
conference.  I  can  tell  the  Chair  that  I 
will  be  here  and  available  for  points  of 
order  tomorrow,  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  just  a  moment 
ago.  I  would  like  to  say  tliat  no.  I  oo 
not  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Suites  has  any  Intention  of  let- 
ting us  be  defeated.  But  I  do  say  t.^at 
I  share  the  same  concern  that  he  ex- 
pressed on  February  21.  1949,  when  he 
said: 

What  our  young  men  have  saved  our  dipli- 
nrtats  and  our  President  have  frittered 
away — John  F   Kennedy 


SPECIAL     ORDEPIS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Olsen  I ,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday,  April 
12,  1962. 

Mr.   Halpern   <at   the   request  of   Mr 
Lindsay),  for  10  minutes,  on  April  12 

Mr.    CUHTIN    <at    the    request    of    Mr 
Lindsay  I,  for  15  minutes,  on  April  12 

Mr,  Santancelo,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Tuesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoRAN.  his  remarks  today  on  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  tables 

Mr    WICKCKSHAM. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lindsay  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois 

Mr  Pillion. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr  FiNO 

Mr.  DooLEY. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boccs'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ) 

Mr.  Inouye. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr    DILANEY. 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  GooDELL  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  in  his  remarks 
made  earlier  today. 

Mr  Moss 


TRADE     WITH     THE     SINO-SOVIET 
BLOC 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  rising 
tonight  to  discusss  our  export  control 
policy  and  to  express  extreme  concern . 
yes.  more  than  that,  to  express  my  alarm 
at  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  policy  of  the 


administration  with  regard  to  trade  and 
coexistence  between  the  Communists 
and  the  free  world  Later  in  my  remarks 
I  expect  to  deal  in  considerable  detail 
with  regard  to  trends  and  evidence  as 
to  this  attitude  of  support  for  coexist- 
ence, but  let  me  .say  at  the  start  tliat  co- 
existence Ls  another  name  for  a  no-win 
cold  war  foreign  policy  It  follows  a  line 
of  thinking  that  we  can  let  down  the 
bars,  do  away  with  export  controls  and 
thereby  tiirough  trade  -unrestricted 
sales — win  the  Soviets  and  tiieir  .satel- 
lites over  to  a  Ijve-and-let-live  ixilicy. 

I  wish,  Mr  Speaker,  that  dedicated 
Cunimuni.sts  could  be  treated  .so  .simply 
and  that  it  were  posMble  for  us  to  placate 
and  charm  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
and  influence  members  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  through- 
out the  world  into  a  frame  of  mind  which 
would  cause  them  to  chani.;e  their  Marx- 
ist threat  of  international  revolution  I 
wish  that  our  "be  kind  to  Khrushchev  ' 
dreamers  and  appeasers  in  the  State  IX'- 
partment  and  ei.sewhere  were  nt;ht  and 
there  was  a  basis  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence I  wish  that  I  could  support  a  pro- 
gram of  winning  over  enemies  from 
without  and  within  this  Nation  .so  that 
they  would  cease  their  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  by  peaceful  means  or  by  force, 
if  necessary,  the  t'overnments  of  free 
people 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  every  Communist 
from  Premier  Khrushchev  on  down  has 
no  thought  of  peaceful  coexistence.  As 
long  as  the.se  Communists  exist  they  will 
plot  and  plan  to  achieve  their  goal 
They  int^^d  to  'bury  us  ' 

So.  as  I  say.  I  think  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  and  the  American  pt>ople 
have  real  cause  for  alarm  at  any  foreign 
policy  which  looks  toward  unrestricted 
trade  and  peaceful  coexi.stonce  becau.se 
that  policy  IS  one  of  abandoning  freedom 
of  the  individual  and  the  dignity  of  man 
and  accepting  defeat  in  the  cold  war 
without  a  striiggle 

Why  do  I  say  tliat  there  is  reason  to 
be  alarmed'' 

First  of  all  let  nie  say  that  I  have  no 
fear  that  the  American  people  them- 
selves have  been  lulled  into  an  attitude  of 
"Better  Red  than  dead  '  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  people  of  this  country  sub.scribe 
to  any  policy  of  coexistence  Certainly. 
I  have  never  found  a  ditlerence  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  among  the  citi/.ens 
of  tht"  various  Stat*s  or  dilTer»-nt  geo- 
graphical areas  I  tlunk  tiiat  the  p«M3pIe 
of  Florida  the  people  of  Maine,  and  the 
people  of  California  and  all  the  four  cor- 
ners r)f  this  Nation  have  much  the  same 
idea  about  this  and  mav  I  say  that  the 
thinking  of  the  peijple  repre.M-ntt-d  by 
my  colleagues  on  my  right  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  dix's  not  differ  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  thinking  of  the  people 
who  are  represented  by  my  colleagues  on 
my  side,  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 

Mr  Speaker,  in  other  words,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  feeling  of  my  own  con.stituent.s 
and  the  majority  thinking  of  the  people 
I  represent  of  the  First  Congre.ssional 
District  of  Washington  is  not  di.ssimilar 
from  the  thinking  in  other  congre.ssional 
districts  and  as  to  what  that  thinking  is 


I  point  up  the  statistics  from  a  recent 
questionnaire  I  sent  out  In  my  district. 
This  tabulation  indicated  a  strong  feel- 
ing against  |x>licies  that  would  strength- 
en the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

Later  on  in  my  remarks,  as  I  said.  I 
Intend  to  go  into  the  details  with  regard 
to  my  apprehension  over  the  trend  of 
our  foreign  pohcy  but  right  now  address- 
ing myself  to  public  opinion  let  me  cite 
that  in  answer  to  a  question,  "Should 
the  United  States  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  '■  5.711  questionnaires  came  back 
to  me  saying  "no,"  we  should  not  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  whereas  2,467 
per.sons  answered  yes."  I  shall  cite 
some  further  results  of  this  question- 
naire later,  but  now  let  me  summarize 
this  one  thought,  mainly  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  in  my 
judgment,  are  strongly  opposed  to  trade 
with  the  Communists  and  I  have  re- 
ceived mail  from  all  sections  of  the 
UnittKl  States  supporting  my  bill  to  ban 
.such  trade 

Now  let  me  say  also  that  my  appre- 
hension is  not  fear  as  to  any  stand  on 
this  issue  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  or  of  the  other  body.  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  have  made  our- 
selves familiar  with  the  objectives  and 
tactics  of  the  Communists  strongly  op- 
pose any  foreign  trade  policies  which 
would  strengthen  communism  and  ac- 
cept the  premise  of  coexistence  and  un- 
restricted trade  with  bloc  nations. 

Why.  then,  should  I  express  concern 
you  ask.  if  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives 
feel  as  they  do,  as  I  say  they  do,  why  be 
alarmed? 

Perhaps,  Mr  Speaker,  I  can  show  my 
colleagues  why  I  am  alarmed. 

Certainly,  one  reiison,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  I  am  alarmed  is  that  for  the  past  60 
years  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  abrogating  Its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities.  Let  us  face  it. 
more  and  more  we  have  become  a  rub- 
berstamp.  more  and  more  we  are  dele- 
gating our  constitutional  resjxinsibilities 

The  power  of  the  purse,  long  the  source 
of  legislative  control  through  a  device 
called  bark-dtwr  six-nding"  is  a':rogat4"d 
frequently  The  CoiLStitution  provide.^ 
that  the  Congre.s.s  shall  make  laws  and 
that  the  executive  branch  shall  carry 
them  out,  but  is  that  the  way  our  domes- 
tic ix)licv  or  foreign  programs  are  carried 
out?  Not  at  all  We  have  seen  a  case  of 
President  Truman  sending  troops  into 
Korea  Was  that  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution'  And  right  down  to  date 
by  reorganization  plans  and  delegation 
of  power  this  is  becoming  a  nation  of 
one-man  rule 

Soon  the  matter  of  tarifTs  will  be  be- 
fore this  body  What  have  we  b<>en 
doing  alxnit  our  responsibilities  as  fnr 
as  the  provisions  that  the  Congress  is 
the  branch  of  Government  given  the 
power  over  tariffs  Now  we  are  asked 
to  turn  over  full  discretion  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  sole  power  to  cut  tariffs;  now 
we  are  asked  to  turn  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power,  under  depressed  eco- 
nomic conditions,  to  reduce  income 
taxts      We  are  asked  to  turn  over  to  the 
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President  authority  to  make  vaut  ex- 
pendltiuTB  for  puMlc  works  when  the 
economy  i«  slack.  So,  as  I  say,  we  are 
making  a  rubber  stamp  out  of  otirselves. 

Thus,  and  what  I  want  to  emphasize 
Is,  although  the  American  people  may 
opF>ose  peaceful  coexistence;  although 
their  representatives  may  oppose  peace- 
ful coexistence,  if  the  Congress  is  going 
to  give  full  discretion  of  our  trade  pro- 
prams  to  the  Chief  Executive;  if  we  are 
froing  to  give  him  a  free  hand  in  deter- 
mining what  is  best  for  the  United 
States  we  have  become  a  benevolent  dic- 
tatorship and  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  what  the  American  people  or 
their  elected  representatives  think. 
How  about  the  bond  issue  or  a  loan  to 
the  United  Nations?  The  Congress  may 
turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent rather  than  face  the  decision  itself, 

I  recogniie,  of  course,  that  the  Consti- 
tution gives  the  President  responsibility 
of  conducting  foreign  policy  but  that 
poTer.  to  me,  is  limited  to  a  framework  i 
as  established  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  sit  idly  by  and  allow 
internationalists  and  one-worlders  in  the 
State  Department  to  maneuver  this 
country  into  peaceful  coexistence.  But 
it  apjx'ars  that  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  traveling  as  I  will  explain. 
With  those  preliminary  thoughts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  matter  of  our  policy  on  trade 
with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  From  what 
I  will  say  from  now  on  it  will  be  clear 
that  I  hold  to  the  firm  belief  that  trade 
in  strategic  and  nonstrategic  goods  will 
strengthen  the  economy  and  military 
capability  of  the  Communists.  What  I 
say  will  be  based  on  the  premise  that 
letting  the  bars  down  on  U.S.  exports 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  the  Com- 
munists allows  the  leadership  of  those 
Communist  countries  to  keep  their  peo- 
j)les  from  becoming  too  dissatisfied — 
from  allowing  an  illusion  that  their  sys- 
tems provide  higher  standards  of  living 
than  they  do.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
remarks  will  be  based  on  the  argument 
that  by  shipping  food  and  fiber  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  we  will 
be  helping  to  make  the  Communist  sys- 
tem work. 

Now  I  will  proceed  to  set  forth  the 
facts  indicating  strongly  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  in  mind  to  establish 
a  new  foreign  trade  policy  which  will 
allow  the  free  exchange  of  both  strategic 
and  nonstrategic  goods  between  Com- 
munist bloc   nations  and  ourselves. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  do  it,  existing 
US.  policy  has  attempted  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  "strategic"  and  "non- 
strategic"  goods  and  materials. 

Yet  one  may  fairly  wonder  if  there 
arc  any  such  items  as  "nonstrategic" 
goods  as  far  as  Soviet  needs  are  con- 
cerned. The  war  of  two  ideologies,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  being  waged  on  two 
fronts:  F^rst,  on  the  one  hand  it  Is  a 
contest  of  armament,  missiles,  and  mili- 
tary strength;  and  second.  It  is  one  of 
economic  competition.     On   this  latter 


score.  It  Is  dUBcult  to  identify  products 
that  lack  significant  strategic  value. 

Congress  established  a  policy  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  use  export  controls 
to  the  extent  necessary  (a)  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  a  drain  on  stra- 
tegic materials,  (b)  to  use  export  con- 
trols to  further  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  (c)  to  exercise  the 
necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security. 

Under  the  law,  our  policies  of  security 
export  controls  include  embargoes  to 
Communist  China,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  and  as  of  recent  date,  Cuba; 
and  restrictive  controls  of  exports  to  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  other  Soviet  bloc  countries, 
limiting  direct  shipments  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts for  these  latter  destinations  to  non- 
strategic  exports.  Controls  over  our 
shipments  to  the  free  world  countries 
cover  only  a  highly  selected  list  of  goods 
tr  prevent,  if  possible,  their  unauthorized 
diversion  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

All  commercial  exports  from  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions 
are  prohibited  tmless  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  either  issued  a  validated 
license  or  established  a  general  license 
I)ermittlng  such  shipments. 

My  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  policy 
is  in  jeopardy  and  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  being  violated.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  following 
congressional  adjournment  last  fall,  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
had  imder  study  the  operations  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  oiu:  export  controls  on 
shipments  of  strategic  goods  to  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc ;  and  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Export 
Policies  also  had  hearings  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  the  administration,  op- 
eration, and  enforcement  of  the  Export 
Control  Act.  This  act  expires  June  30, 
1962  and  my  remarks  tonight  are  di- 
rected as  to  what  the  administration  may 
have  in  mind  as  to  an  extension  of  this 
law.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  weaken- 
ing amendments  will  be  proposed  on  both 
this  and  the  Battle  Act. 

These  House  and  Senate  studies  were 
the  result  of  concern  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment's wisdom  in  allowing  shipments 
of  certain  commodities,  machines,  and 
manufactured  products  to  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc. 

Public  disclosure  of  various  transac- 
tions such  as  United  States  sale  of  jet 
planes  to  Yugoslavia  were  the  cause  of 
indignant  protests  by  the  American  peo- 
ple over  existing  policies.  Subsequently 
certain  Members  of  Congress  have  criti- 
cized the  administration  and  in  my 
case  I  introduce  legislation  to  ban  all 
strategic  materials  to  the  Communists, 
governments.  Indeed,  I  have  wanted  to 
go  further  and  restrict  economic  assist- 
ance of  any  kind  to  nations  which  sell 
stratejic  materials  to  the  Commimlsts. 

Here  I  must  point  up  again  that  the 
distinction  between  "strategic"  and 
"nonstrategic"  materials  has  posed  a 
difHcult  problem  and  raised  a  strong  dif- 
ference of  views  in  our  Government.  In 
administering  the  Export  Act,  the  Sec- 


retary of  Commerce  oonsnits  with  the 
Departments  of  State  and  D^enae  and 
other  agencies  of  Government.  To  the 
distress  of  many  Members  of  Congress, 

it  has  appeared  that  the  administra- 
tion's desire  to  increase  industrial  out- 
put and  to  increase  foreign  trade,  even 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  has  resulted  in  the 
lifting  of  restrictions  on  strategic  com- 
modities; either  this,  or  we  seemed  to 
have  gone  along  submissively  with  our 
allies. 

Exports  from  the  Soviet  bloc  are  based 
on  ix)litical  considerations,  while  as  for 
Soviet  piu-chases  Khrushchev  has  been 
quoted  as  saying:  "We  want  to  buy  prod- 
ucts in  which  we  are  really  Interested." 
He  has  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  intend  to  open  themselves  as  a 
market  for  goods  just  because  the  free 
world  is  seeking  a  consumer  outlet  for 
its  surplus  production. 

Now,  let  me  discuss  the  situation  cov- 
ering the  sale  of  so-caUed  "strategic" 
goods — items  of  military  significance. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 
trol Act  of  1951,  known  as  the  Battle  Act, 
supplements  the  Export  Control  Act.  The 
Battle  Act  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  embargo  shipments 
of  arms,  ammimltion  and  implements 
of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petro- 
leum, transportation  and  other  materials 
of  strategic  value  to  nations  threatening 
U.S.  security,  including  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
nations  under  its  domination. 

This  act,  moreover,  makes  it  manda- 
tory to  stop  any  kind  of  assistance  to  any 
nation  which  knowingly  allows  sale  of 
arms  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Sale  of  strategic 
materials  used  in  war  production  to  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  calls  for  termina- 
tion of  U.S.  aid,  unless  the  President 
decided  cessation  of  aid  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  economy. 

The  provision  calling  for  discontinu- 
ance of  aid  to  a  nation  selling  materials 
of  strategic  value  to  Soviet  bloc  countries 
has  not  been  used.  There  is  not  one  case 
of  the  Battle  Act  provision  having  been 
invoked.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  19  Presidential  determinations  to 
continue  U.S.  assistance  in  spite  of  other 
nations  having  sold  strategic  materials 
to  the  Soviet  bloc.  These  were  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  Belgium,  Denmark, 
West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Fourteen  determina- 
tions affecting  eight  countries  have  been 
classified,  so  there  is  no  information 
available  on  these  latter  cases. 

As  to  the  free  world  system  of  con- 
trols, the  United  States  consults  with  14 
other  free  world  countries,  Belgium, 
France.  Norway,  Denmark,  United  King- 
dom, Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  West 
Germany,  Portugal,  Italy,  Prance,  Tur- 
key, Japan,  and  Canada — a  voluntary 
association  of  representatives  of  these 
nations  known  as  Cocom — for  Coordi- 
nating Committee — has  been  formed. 

Cocom  countries  have  one  list  of 
commodities  under  complete  embargo  on 
export  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  group 
of  nations  has  as  its  basic  purpose  the 
denial  to  the  Communists  of  materials, 
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equipment  and  technical  data — involv- 
ing technical  services  which  would  aid 
the  military-industrial  mobilization  base 
of  unfriendly  countries.  Or  at  least  that 
was  its  objective  at  the  start 

Over  the  years  since  1950  when 
Cocom  was  organized,  throuxh  its 
members"  eagerness  to  Increase  their  for- 
eign trade,  many  items  on  the  interna- 
vional  list  of  embargoed  commodities 
have  been  removed,  even  though  of  ob- 
vious strategic  importance 

In  addition  to  the  Cocom  list.  In  the 
United  States  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  a  list  known  as  the  positive 
list.  These  are  ■presumption-lor-de- 
nial"  items  against  export  to  the  Com- 
munists. Validated  licenses  must  be  ob- 
tained for  export  of  these  commodities 
to  all  destinations  except  Canada 

Our  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Export  Policy,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr 
KiTCHiNl,  has  stated  that  evidence 
establishes  that  the  Cocom  li.st.  the 
Battle  Act  list  and  the  positive  list  have 
all  been  eroded,  meaning  that  bit  by  bit 
their  effectiveness  h£is  been  lessened  by 
deletions  and  yet  it  takes  unanimous  de- 
cision of  all  member  nations  to  remove 
an  Item  from  the  Cocom  li.-^t  The  ex- 
cuse is  that  wiUingness  on  our  part  for 
the  removal  of  items  from  the  list  was 
to  prevent  a  breakdown  in  the  whole 
setup,  but  I  am  far  from  sure  tho.se  ad- 
ministering our  controls  them.selves 
genuinely  believe  in  the  control  protiiam 
U.S.  decisions,  we  are  told,  in  allow ir\g 
licenses  to  be  issued  on  export  commodi- 
ties of  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
follow  a  policy  of  granting  permission  on 
the  basis  that  if  some  other  country  will 
supply  an  item  we  will  approve  it  too 
As  an  example,  the  Department  uf  De- 
fense strenuously  objected  to  approval  of 
an  application  for  the  issuance  of  a  li- 
cense to  export  to  the  U  S  S  R  certain 
machines  capable  of  producinK  360.000 
V-8  engine  motor  blocks  each  year 

E>ue  to  diplomatic  considerations,  a  re- 
study  was  requested.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  reversed  the  position  of 
all  the  Department  experts  The  reason 
given  was  that  similar  machines  could  be 
obtained  from  alternative  sources 
abroad  These  machines  had  been  in- 
ternationally embargoed  by  the  14 
Cocom  countries — but  for  reasons  un- 
known had  t)een  deleted   from  the  list 

The  application,  however,  is  still  pend- 
mg  because  the  Congress  is  interested 
Someone  is  fearful  of  public  reaction  to 
thu  sale  which  would  increase  greatly 
the  Soviet  production  of  military  trucks 
and  tanks. 

At  the  present  time,  also,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  there  are  pend- 
ing. I  am  told,  export  applications  for 
many  millions  of  dollars  work  of  similar 
commodities,  classified  as  strategic,  to 
the  Soviet-bloc  countries  Since  Con- 
gress has  been  studying  export  policy, 
there  has  l>een  a  marked  slowdown  in 
such  approvals. 

However,  that  does  not  alter  the  situa- 
tion that  prior  to  this  study  vast  quan- 
tities   of    scrap    copper,    steel    and    iron 


scrap,  borates,  and  hundreds  of  ottier 
strategic  commodities  were  allowed  to  go 
to  Communist  Yugoslavia.  Have  we  so 
soon  forgotten  the  tragic  lessons  of  his- 
tory—Bataan,  Pearl  Harbor,  Midway, 
Guadalcanal— to  name  only  a  few.  when 
we  were  on  the  receiving  end  of  our  own 
scrap  iron  from  Japan'  And.  by  the 
way.  before  World  War  II.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  a  younger  man  then, 
and  perhaps  wiser,  picketed  the  loading 
of  that  .scrap  iron  for  Japan  at  San 
Francisco 

Speaking  of  Yuijoslavia.  the  United 
States  has  had  a  le.ss  restrictive  policy 
on  exports  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
than  to  the  Soviet  Union 

Our  policy  has  been  to  encourage  the 
development  of  free  world  economic  ties 
with  YuL;oslavia  For  example,  under 
that  ixjlicy.  through  various  programs. 
we  have  supplied  her  Ciovernmcnt  with 
683  planes  We  have  equipped  and 
maintained  her  air  force  Yet  Tito  s  offl- 
ct-rs  are  said  to  have  been  m  Cuba  ttacii- 
iiii,'  Castro  s  flyers  to  use  jet  aircraft 
With  regard  to  Poland,  we  have  per- 
muted more  liberal  export  policies  so  as 
to  evidence  our  sympathy  and  support  to 
the  Polish   people 

Inter'ectmg  as  to  public  >ipinion  in  aid 
or  trade  to  the.se  two  countries.  I  miwht 
refer  a^ain  to  the  questionnaire  srnt  to 
certain  of  my  con.sf.tuents,  which  I 
th.nk  IS  typical  of  American  public  opin- 
ion I  asked  this  question  Shnuld  the 
United  States  give  military  aid  to  Yutio- 
slavia''  This  was  the  way  the  answers 
came  back  6.757.  or  75  1  percent,  said 
"No".  1  068,  or  11  9  percent,  said  "Yes"; 
1.171,  or  13  percent    had  no  opinion 

Now  as  for  Poland.  I  asked  Should 
the  United  Ftates  give  economic  aid  to 
Poland''  5.742.  or  63  8  percent  of  the 
replies,  were  in  the  negative.  1,879.  or 
20  9  percent,  responded  Yes".  1.375,  or 
15  3  percent,  had  no  opinion 

The  Foreign  As.sistance  Act — or  the 
.so-called  foreign  aid  bill— which  is  Pub- 
lic Uiw  87  195  of  SeptembiT  4,  1961.  sec- 
tion  620' B'     states 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  act  to  the  government  of  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines 
that  .such  country  is  not  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement  ' 

Let  us  keep  that  provision  In  mind 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut i  Mr  DoDDl  reviewing  the  find- 
ings of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  stated 

Beoiiuse  of  the  laxneM  of  our  exix">rt  policy 
we  htive  been  heipltiR  the  Kremlin  to  over- 
i-i'tne  miir.y  of  it«  mi>»t  lnterti,il  wealinessea 
in  '.he  field  of  mlUtary-mdiutrUi  technology 

A  colleague  of  Senator  Dodd  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  !  Mr 
KE^TINc^  after  a  study  of  our  Govern- 
ment agency  policies,  stated: 

The  West  has  almost  completely  forfeiteU 
the  cjiportunltles  it  has  to  use  tr:ide  a«  a 
pcKsi'ive  wenpon  for  winning  substantia]  con- 
cessions from  the  Cy)mmunl8t8 

He  added  that  we  had  been  timid  and 
unrealistic  in  invoking  coordinated  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Red  aggression. 


In  discussing  exports  to  Poland,  Pub- 
lic Law  480  should  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Here  un- 
der the  so-called  Latta  amendment, 
which  was  added  last  year,  the  Congress 
has  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gre.ss  to  expand  foreign  trade  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  with  friendly  na- 
tions, as  defined  in  section  107  of  Public 
Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
m  no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export. 
sell  or  make  available  any  subsidized 
a.;ricuUural  commodity  to  any  nation 
other  tliaii  such  friendly  nations  and 
thus  make  full  use  of  our  agricultural 
ai.undance  ' 

B.ick  in  1956.  and  I  am  sure,  on  the 
basis  of  some  wishful  thinking  at  that 
time  Poland  was  found  eligible  for  sale 
under  title  1  of  Public  Law  480  withm 
terms  of  this  agreement.  Since  that 
time  in  excess  of  one-half  billion  dollars 
of  agricultural  commodities  have  been 
shipped  to  Poland  The  commodities 
had  a  value  m  excess  of  $500  million  and 
in  exchanfre  for  them  the  United  States 
received  Polish  currency  representing  a 
theoretical  value  of  $365  million.  Thus, 
we  have  credits  m  Poland  which  are 
available  under  an  agreement  and  pro- 
vidin  ;  eventually  for  them  to  be  con- 
vertible mlo  dollars  This  eventually 
means  30  years  and.  of  course,  the  truth 
IS  we  will  never  get  dollars  nor  anythim; 
of  value  However,  what  I  want  to  point 
out  IS  that  the.se  so-called  sales  have  been 
made  on  the  finding  that  Poland  is  a 
friendly  country  This  executive  depart- 
ment finding.  I  am  informed,  has  bet  n 
reviewed  from  time  to  time,  yet  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  himself,  has 
testified  that  Poland's  position  on  inter- 
national issues  IS  rarely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  that 
Poiaiul  IS  formally  bound  to  the  US  S  R 
by  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  is  aimed  to 
Russia  because  of  Poland's  exposed  geo- 
gi-aphic  position  and  its  economic  de- 
pt-ndence  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  to  her  friendly  attitude  certainly  a 
United  Nations  votin«  comparison  of  the 
United  States  and  Poland  would  be  a 
logical  way  of  determining  whether  or 
not  she  is  friendly  I  obtained  such  a 
record  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
with  It  was  this  comment: 

Reit.irdlefui  <>f  whether  or  not  a  rollcall  Is 
taken  however  It  la  safe  to  say  that  Poland 
al\*.iy«  v.jtes  with  the  U8SR  Poland  la  a 
member  i>f  the  Soviet  bU>c  and  the  bloc 
alw.iya  vote*  aa  a  uiut.  ut  the  direction  of 
the  Soviet  Government 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  recite  the  comparative  record  but 
anyone  who  is  Interested  can  determine 
for  himself  that  Poland  and  the  USSR 
vote  together  and  almost  always  opposite 
to  the  United  States.  This  does  not  in- 
dicate, to  me.  that  she  is  a  friendly 
nation  Indeed  I  submit  Poland  is  con- 
trolled and  dominated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Communi.'-t  movement  and  her 
Government  is  decidedly  unfriendly. 

Nor  do  I  believe  Poland's  transactions 
with  North  Vietnam  and  some  other 
Communist  countries  including  ship- 
ments of   strategic    materials   Indicates 
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friendliness  to  the  United  States.  Her 
participation  in  a  loan  to  Cuba  for  facil- 
ities to  repair  Soviet  submarines  does 
not  indicate  she  is  a  friendly  nation. 

Yet,  the  passage  of  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480  with  the  Latta  amend- 
ment, and  the  will  of  Congress  as  ex- 
l)ressed  in  the  legislation  passed  last 
session  governing  foreign  assistance 
spelling  out  that  no  assistance  should 
go  to  any  nation  until  the  President  had 
determined  that  such  nation  was  not 
controlled  or  dominated  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement  had  no 
effect.  In  spite  of  that  last  expression  of 
the  will  of  Congress,  last  December  the 
administration  approved  a  $43  million 
shipment  of  grain  and  barley  to  Poland 
for  Polish  currency. 

The  point  I  make  here  and  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  by  Its  power  of  in- 
terpretation, or  maybe  I  should  say  mis- 
interpretation Is  able  to  make  policy  and 
lunore  Congress.  I  warn  the  House  that 
the  State  Department  can  get  Its  way 
and  further  achieve  coexistence  by  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc  countries. 

In  his  anxiety  to  increase  such  trade, 
did  not  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodt^es.  last  June,  lift  the  ban  on  the 
sale  of  subsidized  agricultural  commodi- 
tie.s  which  heretofore  had  been  denied 
to  the  Soviet  bloc?  Indeed.  Secretary 
Hodges  was  blunt  in  telling  the  members 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Ex- 
port Policy  that  he  might  well  lift  the 
ban  on  shipment  of  strategic  materials 
to  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  addre.ssed  the 
Hou.se  on  previous  occasions  raising  my 
voice  in  protest  of  appeasement  and 
compromise.  I  have  gone  Into  detail  as 
far  a-s  shipments  to  such  countries  as 
Yuuoslavia,  Tonight  let  me  just  reiter- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  through  the  advice  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  determines  export  policy 
within  the  framework  of  the  law.  In 
this  connection,  it  has  been  obvious  that 
after  his  inauguration.  President  Ken- 
ni  riy  embarked  on  a  course  of  seeking  to 
win  Soviet  good  will  through  a  change  in 
trade  policies. 

One  such  generous  impulse  was  an  an- 
nouncement In  March  1961.  whereby  the 
ban  was  lifted  on  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  of  surplus  subsidized  grain.  Here. 
the  Idea  of  allowing  Russians  to  buy 
food  at  considerably  lower  prices  than 
American  housewives  can  buy  It  resulted 
in  many  indignant  American  consumers. 
And  then  there  arose  the  question:  Is  not 
food  a  strategic  commodity?  Does  not 
an  army  still  march  on  its  stomach? 
Certainly  our  military  experts  believe 
this  is  true. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  argued  that  be- 
cau.se  of  Soviet  difficulties  in  their  agri- 
cultural program,  the  Communists  are 
forced  to  strain  themselves  to  buy  food- 
stuffs rather  than  use  foreign  exchange 
for  supporting  subversion  and  revolution 
abroad.  The  Secretary  took  the  point  of 
view  It  Is  safer  for  us  if  they  use  foreign 
exchange  to  acquire  food  rather  than  for 
other  u.ses.  But  if  this  were  true  with 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  we  are  not  using 
up  their  foreign  exchange — we  are  tak- 


ing their  local  currencies  that  are  no  good 
to  thrai  outside  of  their  own  borders. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  argument.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
really  serious  problems  of  the  Commu- 
nists, a  problem  wherein  they  suffered 
their  most  serious  failure.  Why  not 
keep  as  many  workers  as  possible  In  the 
fields  meeting  Communist-bloc  food 
needs  rather  than  in  factories  producing 
implements  of  war?  Remember,  the  So- 
viet Union  is  capable  of  feeding  Its  own 
people,  provided  It  concentrates  on  pro- 
duction of  food  instead  of  building  up  Its 
military  potential. 

The  issue  of  selling  grain  for  food  is 
especially  important  In  connection  with 
Red  China.  Many  Americans,  of  course, 
are  softhearted  and  cannot  support  a 
policy  of  refusing  food  to  people  who  are 
hungry.  Other  people  were  sharply 
critical  of  Canada  when  It  negotiated  a 
$365  million  sale  of  surplus  wheat  to  Reel 
China.  That  was  when  the  United 
States  relented  and  approved  of  the 
United  States  supplying  pumps  to  un- 
load the  grain  in  Red  China.  In  my 
judgment,  this  entire  Issue  Is  a  matter  of 
recognition  that  actually  we  are  at  war 

I  hold  the  view  that  after  three  bad 
crop  years — and  little  prospect  of  being 
able  to  feed  her  exploding  population — 
agriculture  under  Red  China's  Commu- 
nist system  has  failed  miserably.  The 
food  shortage  Is  the  one  way  of  proving 
to  the  skeptical  mainland  Chinese  that 
their  system  cannot  compete  with  free 
enterprise.  Signs  have  appeared  in 
China:  "We  want  food — not  machines." 

Apparently  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
feels  this  way.  Under  date  of  April  8, 
1962  a  Reuters  dispatch  from  Sydney, 
Australia,  stated  that  16  officers  and  crew 
memt>ers  walked  off  the  British  freighter 
'Hannington  Court  a  few  hours  '  efore 
she  was  due  to  sail  for  Communist  China 
with  a  cargo  of  wheat. 

They  were  reported  as  saying  they 
would  rather  go  to  prison  than  continue 
working  on  a  ship  while  It  was  trading  or 
visiting  Communist  countries. 

George  Meany  has  expressed  himself 
on  this  subject.    He  said: 

Selling  grain  or  goods  to  the  dictators 
whose  policies  have  brought  misery  and 
hunger  will  not  help  the  people  who  are 
sufTerlng.  The  menace  of  famine  and  the 
terrible  shortage  of  goods  will  not  stop  these 
dictators  from  putting  such  Imported  sup- 
plies Into  reserves  for  their  military  forces 
geared  to  opposition  at  home  and  abroad. 

Meany  also  said: 

The  ChlnetM,  Cuban,  or  Soviet  dictator- 
ships are  known  to  have  resold  on  the  for- 
eign market  some  of  the  very  goods  they 
Imported  (or  the  ostensible  purpose  of  al- 
leviating the  shortages  and  hunger  con- 
fronting their  own  people. 

Trade  with  the  oppressors  is  no  way  to  aid 
the  people  who  are  the  victims  of  oppression. 
On  the  contrary,  such  trade,  as  in  the  case 
of  Communist  China  today  would  actually 
help  ball  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime  out  of  the 
difflcultles  in  which  it  now  finds  Itself  as  a 
result  of  its  false  economic  and  inhuman 
political  policies. 

Meany  proposes  helping  the  starving 
people  imder  the  Commimist  yoke  by  or- 
ganizing an  American  relief  organiza- 
tion  so    that    the   U.S.    representatives 


would  distribute  food  and  assure  them- 
selves the  food  reached  actual  famine 
victims.  This  food  would  be  free  and 
the  suffering  people  would  know  who  was 

giving  It. 

Here  is  what  the  China  Club  of  Seattle 
writes  me : 

We  have  definite,  authentic  information 
Red  China  has  resold  the  grain  she  pur- 
chased from  Canada  and  Australia.  It  did 
not  and  does  not  go  to  her  starving  millions. 
An  escapee — a  young  chap  who  had  been 
lured  back  to  the  mainland  by  propaganda 
and  then  sent  to  school  to  "unlearn  capital- 
istic habits"  and  forced  to  labor  on  farms — 
wrote  that  the  worst  he  experienced  was  the 
pain  In  the  stomach  from  working  at  hard 
labor  on  an  empty  stomach.  All  they  had 
in  the  mess  hall  was  a  diluted  rice  coulee 
and  some  nauseating  mixture  called  vege- 
tables. This  latter  probably  the  substitute 
f  )0d  Is  produced  in  a  converted  cement 
factory-hay,  grass  roots,  and  plants  ground 
up.  This  while  Mao  advertised  to  the  world 
how  much  grain  was  being  bought  in  other 
countries. 

I  have  a  clipping  from  the  Hong  Kong 
Tiger  Standard  of  March  27,  1962,  which 
has  to  do  with  food  for  Red  China.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China,  said  to- 
day there  is  no  objection  here  to  food  being 
sent  to  the  Communist-held  Chinese  main- 
land provided  every  possible  step  is  taken  to 
insure  it  reaches  the  starving  population. 
She  fald  its  delivery  would  have  to  be  super- 
vised by  some  responsible  body  such  as  the 
International  Red  Cross  or  an  organization 
patterned  after  the  Hoover  Mission  to  Rus- 
sia after  World  War  I. 

Without  ironclad  guarantees,  she  de- 
clared, relief  food  would  inevitably  be  used 
for  the  military  and  political  purposes  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  would  in  effect  be 
food  for  war. 

"Unless  the  distribution  of  food  is  properly 
supervised,"  Madam  Chiang  said,  "It  will 
only  prolong  the  Red  regime  and  protract  the 
agony  of  the  people. 

"The  effect  would  be  much  more  damaging 
than  beneficial. 

"The  people  of  the  mainland,"  Madam 
Chiang  declared  in  an  interview,  "are  suffer- 
ing untold  hardship.  To  get  help  to  the 
starving  people  is  certainly  a  praiseworthy 
project.  But  what  guarantee  do  we  have 
that  it  will  get  to  them?" 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  have  an  in- 
consistent policy  covering  export  of  food. 
If  it  is  aid.  it  is  banned  to  the  Soviet 
bloc:  if  it  is  under  a  program  of  trade, 
it  is  permissible  under  general  license. 

This  lack  of  a  firm  policy,  which 
actually  amounts  to  no  policy  at  all.  was 
pointed  up  not  long  ago  when  a  little 
band  of  patriotic  American  citizens  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  right  of 
free  speech  picketed  the  Titan,  a  tanker 
being  loaded  at  Seattle  with  grain  for 
Communist  Poland.  The  group  carried 
placards  saying,  "Grain  Is  Ammunition," 
"U.S.  Subsidizes  International  Com- 
munism," "Planes;  Wheat;  What  Next?" 
"90  Million  Loaves  of  Bread  for  Com- 
munism," and  so  forth. 

These  protests  were  lodged  on  the  nat- 
ural assumption  that  when  Congress 
prohibited  assistance  to  Communist- 
dominated  countries,  it  made  illegal 
this  cargo  of  26.800  tons  of  grain  and 
10  900  tons  of  barley. 
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So.  Mr  Speaker,  addres-sin^  my>tlf  to 
the  policy  of  permuUrig  srain  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  bloc,  let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  of  a  news  item  not  long  ago 
I  iffer  to  the  speech  before  th»^  central 
committee  of  the  Communi.st  Party  by 
Premit-r  Nikita  8  Khrushchev  wanunn 
that  if  current  farm  yroblfm^  in  the 
USSR,  were  not  solved  communiijn 
would  be  "serioujly  damaged."  Kliru- 
shchev  said  if  the  CommuniiiUs  fail  to 
solve  this  task  they  will  confront  the 
Soviet  Union  with  great  difncultie.s 
Agriculture  in  Russia  i.s  throwing  the 
Kremlin  plan  out  of  balance  and  caus- 
ing discontent  of  Soviet  citi/ens  which 
could  alTect  the  outcome  uf  the  culd 
war. 

Official  Soviet  report"^  on  agricultural 
production  lead  Western  authorities  to 
the  opinion  that  Kremlin  plannir.L,'  and 
control  are  a  failure  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  comm  inism  to  win  the  bat- 
tle of  competitive  coexistence  with  the 
outside  world.  The  cau.^e  of  building 
communism — so  he  frankly  .stated— 
would  be  seriously  damaged. 

This  admission  of  failure  of  agricul- 
tural collectivism  ties  in  with  the  recent 
free  world  predictions  that  liussia'.s 
economy  is  in  serious  trouble  and  the 
significant  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the 
compaxison  of  collectivization  with  the 
system  of  privately  owned  farms  so 
clearly  pointed  up  in  the  Soviet  bloc 
The  only  European  Communist  country 
not  collectivized.  Poland,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  bloc  to  fulfill  its  agricul- 
tural plan,  in  fact,  it  doubled  its  planned 
Increase.  EHsewhere  In  East  Oermany. 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania. 
Hungary,  where  collectivization  is  ram- 
pant, the  programs  were  not  successful 

Indeed,  Edward  Crar\ksliaw  of  the 
London  Observer  News  Service  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

In  rood  production,  the  Soviet  Union 
which  »hould  be  the  greatest  agricultural 
country  in  the  world,  ha*  a  record  which  cm 
only  be  called  dlsaatrou*  With  half  the 
p«^pulat.lon  on  the  land,  it  still  cann>'t  reli- 
ably feed  the  urban  half  Where**  in  the 
We«t  agricultural  production  haa  grown  at 
a  rate  far  in  exceM  of  industrial  priKl'ictl>in 
where  ever-dlmlnlshing  numbers  of  fleld 
workers  produce  ever-lncreaalng  h.vrvest*.  in 
the  Soviet  Union  a  monatruusly  swuilen  agri- 
cultural population  can  barely  'Keep  the 
country  fed 

This  article  concluded  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  to  aban- 
don collectivization  and  in  consequence 
much  more  besides.  I  suggest  that  those 
words  much  more  besides  '  are  highly 
significant.  If  and  when  collectivism  is 
destroyed,  the  entire  structure  of  Marxist 
communism  will  inevitably  collapse 

I  have  taken  the  position.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  people  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism must  earn  their  freedom  by 
hunger,  hardship,  and  harsh  .sacrifice. 

And.  as  for  us.  I  hold  that  only  if  the 
United  States  reverses  its  policies  of  ap- 
peasement, compromise,  and  opportun- 
ism can  we  hope  to  win  the  cold  war  and 
thereby  retain  our  free  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  article  In  the 
March  Issue  of  Nation's  Business  points 
out,  Russia's  economy  Is  headed  for  seri- 
ous   trouble,    and    industrial    di.so!der.s 


building  up  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  moi.t 
uf  Its  .satellites  con->tituU'  potentially  tlie 
greatest  threat  U)  international  com- 
munL-m  to  arise  since  Hitler  s  armies 
sLooci  111  sight  of  Mu.scow 

Why  should  U  S  policy  be  such  as  U> 
help  tlie  Ciininiunist.>  stjlve  tlieir  chronic 
inability  to  slabiii/*-  food  production' 
Why,  when  the  record  indicates  ultimate 
victory  could  he  m  a  decision  to  let  the 
Soviets  %tew  In  the  coUectivist  juices  of 
their  own  inakin.;? 

Now  let  me  return  V>  lix-  ma'ter  of 
shipping  grain  to  Ited  Cl.uui  Not  long 
a:;o  the  President  in  a  press  conference 
admitted  that  lYw  admiru.stratiun  ha'l 
under  con.sideraticn  application  for  ex- 
ptjrt  licenses  to  allow  sales  ot  whtat  and 
barley  to  the  Red  Chinese  and  Nt>rth 
Koreans  to  tin-  tune  of  $400  milUon 
These  ai^plicaiions  were  -ubseqii>  ntly  re- 
jected. 

The  porit  I  raise  is,  Wliy  were  they  ever 
considered''  Let  us  not  forget  that  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  .section  3046    reads  this  way 

Nuthliig  In  thl.s  art  shall  be  construed  a* 
authorizing  transiicnuns  uii'ler  ilUe  1  or  title 
3  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  .S«K-ialist  Repub- 
lics or  any  Communl9t-U.>nilniiled  country 
including   the  Communist  regime  in  China 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  prohibition  of 
our  selling  agricultural  commixlities  for 
cash  t<5  Ru.ssia  and  other  Communist 
countries  but  wliat  I  am  alluding  to  is 
policy  If  the  admini.stration  under  the 
so-calltxl  Battle  .Act  dfcules  commodities 
are  not  strategic  tb.ey  can  permit  .ship- 
ment; if  the  admini.--tration  determines 
that  shipment  of  commodities  undtT  the 
Export  Control  Act  are  in  the  interest  of 
foreign  policy  thry  can  p«rmit  shipment 
Under  Public  Law  480  it  is  only  necessary 
to  decide  a  nation  is  friendly  S<->  It  will 
be  apparent  Mr  Speaker  that  unless  the 
Congress  strengtherts  the  law  the  admin- 
istration, if  it  .*o  desires,  can  go  ahead 
and  determine  that  nations  are  friendly 
or  under  one  loophole  or  another  accom- 
plish their  objective  Let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  a  grain  deal  with  R«^l  China 
The  Seattle  Daily  Times  of  Apnl  3  196'J 
has  an  article  with  this  headline.  "Bu 
Grain  Deal  With  Reds  May  Still  Be  On  " 
Let  me  read  from  this  article 

Pr.8MMi:'y  th.Tt  the  Kenne.Iy  aclniliiUtii- 
tlon  stl  1  may  be  ronslrterini;  perm!"!rig  a 
propo«e<l  $400  mill!  n  US  griln  denl  with 
Red  China  nv.d  N"r'.h  K' Tea  W4s  implied  here 
ia.1t  tilRht  by  the  mystery  man  whose  .ippll- 
I'nlloii  f  )r  an  e.xport  pennit  whs  rejected  I,u-.t 
month  by  Secretary  nf  tv-rmmerce  H  wlkjes 

(}  W  Nel.vn  president  of  the  Inter:;. i- 
tu.inal  Trading  C'orp  Seittle.  key  Dxu.'-e 
whose  only  conjmeni  on  the  widely  p'lbli- 
clzed  pr''[x*al  hftd  been  No  comment  "  ex- 
plained 'o  tJie  Tlrties 

■  Ihu  deHi  h^s  H.!  much  inlern;itlon,il 
r»>per  'i;slon  '. .'i  o  a  e  cnnnot  I'omn.en'  an'! 
^"     ;   ;'..!'.   s()i:  i.r»  'Ai'h  the  Its    Oovernment   " 

NeU.  •;!  whose  heiidfjuarterB  are  in  a  tv».  i. 
rt«>m  offlfe  m  the  R14  Secmd  .Avenue  Build- 
Inff  sa;3  he  hi*  t>ee:i  workliiK  on  tiie  deal 
wl'h  renreRen'.a' ives  ir;  Honjf  Korii?  for  a  ye  <r 
and  a  ^alf  He  said  he  h.ui  made  two  tripR 
to   Wa.*hln<ton    DC      In   connection   with   It 

'  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  a.-id  eiiergv 
on  It.  and.  of  co\ir»e.  we  hope  to  m.ike  some 
money  ■  the  white-haired  trader  s.iid  But 
there  l.i  more  humanit.irlan  Interest  In  this 
f  T  me  "han  there  is  money 

■  I  contend  that  shipment  t)f  this  grain 
Is  humanitarian  There  are  50  million 
Chinese  actuail)   .■.tarvUig   over   there 


•There  are.  Nelson  said.  "Ave  people  who 
could  talk  (ab<jut  the  grain  deal)  but  won't 
I'  Is  tnvlola'e  In  the  OoTeniment  " 

Pt  rhaps  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any. 
Mr  Speaker,  to  recall  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  on  March  19.  1962.  in 
order  to  prevent  any  such  deal  with  Red 
China.  I  intiiKluced  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Kxpt)rt  Control  Act  of  1949  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  beyond  June  30.  1962. 
when  It  expires  At  that  time  I  said  I 
desi:e  to  point  out  that  my  bill  con- 
tains a  neu  provision  which  would  pro- 
hibit all  exixjrution  of  agriculluial 
coiiiniodities  to  any  foreign  country  un- 
less Uie  Pre.sideni  shall  have  deU'rmined 
that  such  Country  is  not  dommated  or 
controlled  by  the  international  Commu- 
i.i.st  ni(j\c;ncnt 

Thereby.  Mr  Speaker,  the  inconsist- 
I  ncy  in  present  law  as  between  aid  and 
trade  would  be  removed  so  Uiat  Indirect 
,iid  such  as  exiJ<jr's  under  Public  Law  480 
vsould  be  treated  as  they  are  under  sec- 
lion  620' B'  of  Public  Liiw  87-195  pa&M'd 
last  S«'ptember  covering  foreign  assist- 
ance The  language  of  this  latter  for- 
eign aid  act  expressed  the  will  of  Con- 
gress that  no  assistance  should  be 
furnished  to  the  government  of  any 
Communist  counti-y 

My  bill  would  terminate  the  policy  of 
the  adnunistiation  which  has  been  to 
permit  the  sale  of  agricultural  products 
to  Commiuiist  countries  and  especially 
the  jxjluy  since  Stxretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodgrs  last  June  lifted  the  ban 
on  shipment  of  suiplus  agricultural 
products  to  Coiiiir.unisl-bloc  countries 
It  would  continue  the  complete  embargo 
on  trade  with  Red  China,  North  Korea. 
North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba,  which  rimior 
has  it  the  administration  wants  ended. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  licensing  shipments  to 
other  Comniunist-bloc  nations  and.  as 
1  said  earlier,  there  has  been  much  public 
concern  that  by  so  doing  the  United 
States  has  been  actually  helping  the 
Communist  .system  succeed  where  the 
Marxist  program  of  collectivist  farming 
has  been  failmg. 

Recently,  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  tlie  P'ar  East,  a  United  Na- 
tions regional  body,  has  suggested  that 
Red  China  s  leaders  may  be  endangering 
their  own  ambitions  by  this  economic 
squee/e  of  government  plannmg.  Not- 
withstanding, our  allies  have  seen  fit  to 
sui)ply  food  to  help  these  leaders  out 
Ihe  question  is  how  about  the  United 
States'  Will  we  stand  firm  in  this  re- 
spect and  refuse  to  allow  the  sale  of 
agricultural  producLs  to  Red  China  and 
.North  Korea     I  fear  not. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  to  me 
a  p<is.^ible  eliani'.e  in  foreign  policy  is 
iK'nding.  a  change  with  ramifications 
that  I  view  with  the  gravest  of  alarm, 
for  once  the  gates  of  total  embargo  are 
breached,  the  dam  will  burst  and  the 
succe.ss  of  communism  in  Rtxl  China  and 
no  doubt  eventually  throughout  the  F^r 
East  will  be  virtually  assured.  Pood  is 
high  on  the  list  of  strategic  items  in  any 
sti-uggle  and  if  the  decision  is  made  to 
permit  the  shipment  of  wheat  and  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  Chinese  main- 
land It  will  constitute  the  second  and 
pi.>bably  the  final  betrayal  of  the  Chiang 
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Kai-shek  government.  It  will  also  set 
the  stage  for  the  admission  of  this  out- 
law, atheist  government  into  the  United 
Nations  by  providing  quasi-ofHcial  rec- 
oenition  of  Red  China. 

The  very  fact  that  it  is  even  being 
considered  and  that  the  request  for  these 
export  licenses  was  not  summarily  re- 
jected IS  very  disturbing.  Consequently, 
Mr  Speaker.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  to  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  reassure  the  American  people  by 
i.ninediatc  rejection  of  any  change  in 
policy,  so  that  the/  will  luiow  beyond 
doubt  the  administ  ation  ha^  no  inten- 
tion of  altering  and  weakening  its  for- 
t'lLn  policy  as  it  apjlies  to  the  embargo 
on  trade  with  Red  ^hina.  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba. 

The  American  p<K>ple  must  see  that 
this  issue  is  not  one  of  feeding  hungry 
mouths  My  heart  ;s  filled  with  pity,  too. 
But  the  harsh  reality  of  this  situation 
is  either  we  win  the  cold  war  or  we  sub- 
mit to  our  humanitarian  instinct.  The 
Chinese  people  undar  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist rule  can  win  back  their  freedom 
from  a  form  of  government  which  disre- 
i:ards  the  dignity  of  man  and  fails  in  its 
responsibility  by  rel using  the  individual 
the  right  to  provide  for  himself.  As  for 
those  of  us  who  are  still  free,  we.  too. 
must  make  sacrifices  to  retain  our  free 
way  of  life — sacrifices  such  as  forgoing 
the  profit  of  .selling  surplus  grain. 

We  cannot  win  the  cold  war  with  a 
soft  policy  of  supplying  our  enemies  out 
of  our  own  abundance.  The  United 
states  must  stand  firm — otherwise  the 
norLslave  world  is  doomed. 

Speaking  of  grain  for  Red  China,  per- 
haps at  this  point.  I  should  mention  that 
despite  the  shortage  of  food  on  the  main- 
land of  China  increasing  amounts  of 
foodstuffs  have  been  collected  from  the 
farmers  for  export  According  to  fig- 
ures given  by  Pood  Minister  Sha  Chlen- 
li.  annual  taxation  and  collection  of  food 
grain  rose  steadily  between  1952  and 
1959  The  collection  after  1959  must 
have  been  even  greater.  In  1960  the 
figures  reveal  that  the  rice  exports  to 
Hong  Kong  also  increased.  This  grain 
flows  out  of  China  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change and  to  pay  for  goods  from  Com- 
munist countries.  Meanwhile,  Peking 
imports  foodstuffs  from  non-Communist 
countries.  China  has  supplied  Albania 
with  grain  and  other  principal  foodstuffs. 
US  officials  have  stated  that  China  has 
al.so  shipped  more  than  200,000  tons  of 
rice  to  Cuba  and  likewise  has  reported 
shipments  to  Guinea  in  north  Africa  and 
the  equivalent  of  $20  million  in  food- 
stuffs, mainly  rice  to  Ceylon. 

Thus  China  is  exporting  food  although 
its  harvests  have  been  short,  yet  the 
inference  has  been  given  out  that  if  the 
government  of  Red  China  were  to  ask  us 
we  would  ship  them  grain. 

Incidentally,  there  have  been  reports 
of  rebellion  in  Red  China.  On  April  2 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Hong 
Kong  stated  that  m^jre  than  1.000  rebel- 
lious troops  In  south  China  had  taken 
to  the  hills  to  wage  war  on  the  Chinese 
Communists.  The  report  said  the 
troops  had  been  joined  by  the  militia  and 
hungry    villagers.     In    this    connection 


President  Kennedy  has  assured  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  by  making  it 
clear  in  his  weekly  news  conference  that 
the  United  States  will  not  allow  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  invade  the  mainland.  Pri- 
vately discouraging  Chiang  is  one  thing. 
but  publicly  contributing  to  Peiping's 
security  is  quite  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  come  to  the  mat- 
ter of  rumored  plans  of  those  in  the 
State  Department  and  others  who  are 
convinced  that  peaceful  coexistence  is 
the  answer.  Let  me  go  back  to  an  orig- 
inal tipoff  revealed  by  an  article  by  Felix 
Belair,  Jr.,  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  18,  1961. 

This  article  said  a  long  secret  report 
compiled  by  a  task  force  proposed  to 
President  Kennedy  the  virtual  scrapping 
of  the  existing  embargo  on  exports  of 
strategic  materials  to  nations  of  the 
Commimist  bloc. 

The  present  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Economic  Affairs,  George  W. 
Ball,  was  chairman  of  this  task  force 
and  so  we  know  his  views. 

When  the  members  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Export  Policy  last 
November  interrogated  Under  Secretary 
George  Ball  as  to  the  report  of  the  task 
force,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  he  de- 
clined to  reveal  anything  about  it.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  past  activities  of  the 
Under  Secretary  and  knows  his  views 
would  not  agree  that  in  his  capacity  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  he  is  working  toward  eliminating 
all  bars  of  trade  with  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  Furthermore,  any  one  of  us  who 
takes  time  to  read  through  the  hearings 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Policy  and  acquaint  himself  with  the 
continual  and  continuing  erosion  of  re- 
strictions to  trade  with  the  Communists 
would  conclude,  as  I  have,  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  hopeful  of  getting  their 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  one  hears 
recurrent  rumors  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  emasculate  the  Battle  Act 
and  the  Export  Control  Act.  And  as  I 
said  at  the  start,  this  has  caused  me 
great  concern.  All  the  clues  point  to 
such  a  proposition  of  emasculating  them. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  will  not  get 
a  message  stating  frankly  what  their 
objection  or  even  the  means  of  achieving 
what  is  wanted.  As  it  has  been  before, 
so  it  will  be  again,  the  executive  branch 
will  ask  for  more  discretion,  more  dele- 
gation of  authority,  we  will  get  the  same 
old  story  that  more  power  is  needed  to 
negotiate.  Under  a  program  of  author- 
ized negotiation  and  executive  interpre- 
tation, we  could  expect  to  see  trade  with 
the  Communists  grow  and  expand  just 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  other  advisers  of  the 
President  want  it  to  expand.  They  want 
to  have  the  barriers  removed,  they  want 
to  negotiate  peaceful  coexistence. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  American  peo- 
ple oppose  a  no-wln  cold  war  policy  of 
coexistence  and  letting  all  bars  down  on 
trade  with  the  Communists. 
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Listen  to  this  telegram  to  me  dated 
April  9, 1962,  from  American  Legion  Post 
134,  Burien.  Wash.: 

Regular  meeting  our  p>ost  over  800  mem- 
bers unanimously  commissioned  the  under- 
signed to  ask  you  to  do  all  possible  to  stop 
direct  or  indirect  shipment  of  food  or  other 
items  to  Communist  natlona  believing  this 
complete  embargo  Is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  security  and  to  even- 
tual world  victory  over  communism. 

And  as  to  what  may  happen  if  the  ad- 
ministration decides  to  go  ahead  in  the 
face  of  previous  expressions  of  the  will 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people,  let 
me  say  commanders  of  Legion  posts  in 
my  Seattle  area  have  threatened  to  pick- 
et the  waterfront  if  grain  is  shipped  to 
Red  China  and  North  Korea  through 
Seattle. 

A  wire  to  our  senior  Senator  of  the 
State  of  Washington  from  Legion  Post 
No.  1  said: 

We  vigorously  protest  arid  condemn  as 
outrageous  the  possible  shipment  of  wheat 
to  Red  China. 

An  organization  dedicated  to  national 
security  such  as  the  American  Legion  is 
not  the  only  one  to  protest  trade  with 
the  Communists.  Last  February  a  500- 
member  union  local — Lodge  893,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists, 
Stratas  division  of  Fairchild  Engine  & 
Airplane  Co. — invited  their  own  loss  of 
jobs  by  opposing  the  production  of  a 
strategic  item  for  the  U.8.S.R. 

Union  leaders  had  come  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  in  December  and  following  dis- 
cussions with  Government  ofiBcials  said 
they  were  shocked  and  dismayed  to  dis- 
cover in  their  visit  here  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  no  set  policy  covering 
export  of  strategic  equipment.  Recently 
the  34th  semiannual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Machinists, 
representing  100,000  members,  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  strategic  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  last  year  said  this: 

We  are  at  war  with  the  CommunlstA  and 
the  sooner  every  red-blooded  American  real- 
izes thla  the  safer  we  will  be. 

He  added : 

Those  who  follow  the  road  of  appeasement 
do  not  know  the  true  meaning  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people,  I  think, 
have  forgotten  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
umbrella  returning  from  Munich  and 
saying,  "It  is  peace." 

These  people  say  we  should  be  realists 
and  trade  with  Communist  countries  and 
scrap  existing  embargoes  on  exports  of 
strategic  materials  to  nations  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

The  American  people  should  be  given 
the  truth  as  to  what  their  Government 
has  in  mind. 

As  I  said  at  the  start  the  word  is  that 
the  Ball  task  force  reconmiendations  are 
in  the  mill  and  will  be  sought  by  asking 
Congress  for  more  flexibility  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  warn  the  American 
people  that  such  a  program  Is  in  the 
making. 

In  the  name  of  commonsense  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  reject  in  unmistakable 
terms  any  such  ill  conceived  plan. 

Let  us  stand  firm  and  win  the  cold 
war. 
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SENATE  BIIX  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

3  4.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Padre  Island  Naflonal  Seashore: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvilir 
Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord - 
iHKly  (at  12  o'clock  and  7  minutes  am  > . 
Thursday.  April  12.  1962,  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 

L'ipoit  <ii'  >  r pttuhl  •{'■>    itj  fun  iijn  rurrcniiis  >t 


REPORIS  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF 
FXDREION  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FTJNDS  INCURRED 
IN  TR.'WEL  OUTSIDE  TRE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr  Spcakt  r  stc- 
lion  502  b'  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  .section  401' a'  of 
Public  Law  86-472.  approved  May  14. 
1960,  and  .section  105  of  Public  La*  86- 
628.  approved  July  12.  I960.  lequire  the 
reporting'  of  expen.ses  incurred  in  con- 
nection vi.!th  travel  outside  the  United 
State.s.  mrludinj;  both  foreii,'n  currencie.s 
expended  and  dulUir  expi-nditure.-,  madt' 
from    appropriated    fund.s    by    Members 


employees,  and  cummiltees  of  the  Con- 
K  res.s . 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
port of  foreiijn  currency  and  dollar  ex- 
pondituro.s  from  appropriated  funds 
withm  the  first  60  days  that  Conpre.s-s  is 
in  .sesMon  In  each  calendar  year,  cover- 
ing expenditures  for  the  previous  calen- 
dar year  The  con.solidated  report  is  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration,  which,  in  turn,  shall 
print  such  report  in  the  Concression.al 
Reiord  withm  10  lesislative  days  after 
receipt.  There  is  submitted  herewith 
the  report  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 


'/  (i^jpiopriaied  funtls,  Commtttee  on  Kiluratxoti  anil  Luhor,   I 
ejcptnded  hfttcfetl  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  llMIl 
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h'.port  of  e^rp^dUure  of  foreign  currencies  avd  appropnaU'd  funds,  CommiUee  on  Edurat^on  ar,d  I^hor,  V  S   House  of  Representatives 

expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1961— Continued  ^  iiepresentatxt>es, 
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Apk.    10,   1962. 


of  congressional  comniltfec 
lie  ex£cutlTC  branrli  of  our 
>y  the  Trusid*  nt.     Traveled 


to  roffa  Rica  nnd  ^^exico  studying  lalxir,  education,  and  trade.    Traveled  to  Si.aia 
and  tlM'  I  iiitod  Kingdom  studyinir  Iat>or  and  trade. 

•  Traveled  as  niemlier  of  I'residenfs  mission  to  Italv. 

'  -MeniUr  o(  .«.|K'tiHl  rrtsideolial  mission  to  it-lebnition  of  Italian  centennial. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communlcatlonc  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 

follows: 

1924.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  CommlMlon.  trannnlttlng  a  copy  erf 
the  publication  "StatUtlca  of  Electric  Utll- 
itiea  in  the  United  Statea.  19«0,  Publicly 
Owned";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1925  A  letter  from  tUe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoeed  bill 
fntltled  "A  bill  to  gu.-\rantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  the  Pacinc  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Pederal  planU 
\n  that  region  and  to  gtiarantee  electric  con- 
sutners  in  other  reglor.s  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposef;  to  the  Committee 
(  n   Int*rlor   and   Insular  Affairs. 

1926  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
'  f  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
p>5ed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
<llvl.^ion  of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe  of  Native  Americans  o:  Nebraska 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  for 
"ther  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

1927  A   letter  from   the  clerk,  U.S.   Court 
'  Claims,  relative  to  the  court's  opinion  in 

the  case  of  Eugene  C.  Ottinger  and  Clyde  L. 
Ott\nger,  a  Copartnership  Doing  Business  as 
Ottinger  Brothers  v.  The  United  States  (No. 
Congressional  13-56>,  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2609  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  to  House  Resolution  531,  84th  Congress; 
tu  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows ; 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  10440.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  acquisition,  training,  and 
maintenance  of  dogs  to  be  used  In  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1588^ .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10566.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  orderly  dis- 
position of  mineral  Interests  In  certain  pub- 
lic lands  In  Pima  Codnty,  Ariz.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1589).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  10024.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  the  enforcement  of  customs 
and  Immigration  laws,"  to  Increase  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  expended;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1590).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  ROG35RS  of  Texas;  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9252.  A 
bin  to  defer  the  collection  of  Irrigation 
maintenance  and  operation  charges  for  cal- 
endar year  1962  on  lands  within  the  Angos- 
tura unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1591 1 .     Referred 


to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  CommittM  on  Rules. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  438.  Concur- 
rent resolution  to  provide  for  a  >olnt  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  to  represent  the 
Congress  at  ceremonies  celebrating  the  375th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Lost 
Colony  and  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1592).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Res. 
596.  Resolution  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
7596.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project 
and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  as  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1593).     Referred   to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  597.  Resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  11131,  a  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1594).    Referred  to  the  Hovise  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Am,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8134.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize   the    sale   of    the   mineral    estate    in 
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certain  landa;  with  amendment  i  Rept  No 
15a7).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  2103  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio C.  Ysrael;  without  amendment  i  Rept 
No.  15951.  Referred  to  the  Committee  uf 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  CHELF  Committee  on  the  Jiidici.iry 
H  R  2187  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Au^u.stln 
Ramlrez-Trejo:  with  amendment  i  Rep'  No 
1596 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  uf  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  POPT":  Committee  on  the  JudUUirv 
HR  2198  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Sepulveda  Abarca,  Rosarlo  Perez  Sepiilvedii. 
Carlos  Perez  Sepulveda.  Jorge  Perez  Sepul- 
veda. and  Antonio  Perez  Sepulveda.  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1597 1  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.so 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Ju.U- 
clary  H  R  5916  A  bill  for  the  relief  <it  Mi.ss 
Susanna  Moscato  (Reverend  Mother  C'har:- 
tas  1  .  with  amendment  i  Rep*.  Nj  15'.»H 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tl'.e  VVh^  ie 
House 

Mr  SCHRIVER  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
chiry  HR  8631  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
David  B  Kllgore  and  Jimmie  D  Rushln>?. 
wu.lMUt  amendment  i  Rept  No  15'J9i  Rf- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BREWSTER 

HR  11215  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  (ci 
(14 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  exempt  from  Income  taxation  certain  non- 
profit corporations  and  associations  organized 
to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic  build- 
ln»<  and  loan  associations,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me.vr.s 
By  Mr    BRUCE 

HR  11216  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uibor 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Ms    H^ERT 

HR    11217    A    bill    to    amend    section    6112 
of  title   10.  United  States  C<Kle,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    HULL 

H  R  11218  A  bin  authorizing  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Mlss<i\irl  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  St  Joseph.  Mo  ,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 

By    Mr     GEORGE    P     MILLER 

HR  11219  A  bill  to  amend  section  212 
A 1 4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    PILLION 

HR  11220  A  bill  to  Increase  from  »fi(X)  to 
$800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent  and 
the  addltlon.il  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness  I.  to  the  C<jmmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    RIVERS  of  South  Carolina 

HR  11221  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  i37  USC  252 1  ,  to  increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  members  o'. 
the  uniformed  services  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1960. 
as  amended  (50  App  USC  2201  et  seq  i 
and  for  other  purjHJses.  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By    Mr    COOLEY 

HR  11222  A  bill  to  Improve  and  protect 
farm  Income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government  to  re<luce 
the  Federal  Government  s  excessive  sto<  ks  of 
agricultural    commodities,    to    man. tain    rea- 


sonable and  .table  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
nv>dltles  aiu  prKluct.s  to  consumers,  to  pro- 
vide adequa  e  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  need.s  to 
c<^iuserve  natural  resources,  and  for  otl.er 
purfWises,  tc  the  Committee  tin  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    RODINO 

HR  1122.1  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide a<ldltl'  nal  assistance  for  the  devel..p- 
ment  of  con- prehenslve  and  coordinated  in.i.-s 
transportati  ni  systems  in  metropolit<in  and 
other  urba:  areas,  and  for  other  purp(  ses, 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency 

Bv  M-    T>!OMPSON  of  New  Jersey 

HR  11224  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
me'hods  or  helping  to  provide  financial 
ii.'.sistaiice  to  "Ictlms  of  future  flood  disas- 
'ers.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
r.'ucy 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS 

HR  1122)  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
M.irch  4  1  >07,  to  provide  that  the  Ifl-hour 
Uniitati m  ipon  continuous  duty  for  certain 
railroad  employees  shafl  apply  to  employees 
installing,  lepalrlng.  atul  maintaining  signal 
systems,  a  id  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUite  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr   WILLIS 

H  R  1122'3  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  nutri- 
tional enrichment  and  sanitary  packagUig 
of  rice  pri  jr  to  Its  distribution  under  cer- 
tain Federal  programs.  IncUidlng  the  na- 
tional schfol  lunch  program,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 
By    Mr     DENT 

HR  11227  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Con  ml.'slon  Act.  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unf  iir  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm  dellne.  and  equalize  the  rlghU 
of  product-rs  and  resellers  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  giK)ds  identihed  by  distinguishing 
brands  names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other 
p'lrposes,  U)  the  Committee  ■•i\  Interstate 
and  Korelkin  Commerce 
By  Mr    FINNEGAN 

H  H  112'J8  A  bill  to  au'horize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
for  additional  ,us.s : > t,,i : . .  e  f  .r  the  de%el.  p- 
ment  of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
m.uss  traiL.'portatK>n  systems  In  metrt)polltan 
and  other  urban  areas  and  for  other  pur- 
p<ises,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By    Mr    PULTON 

HR  11229  A  bill  U)  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  in  certain  c.ises  because 
of  race.  riUi^lon.  c<jl(jr.  national  origin  an- 
cestry, or  age.  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

HR  11230  To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  pi.-:>oses  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and    <'i.  il   Service 

H  Ft    11231     A  bill   U5  provide   for   the   Issu- 
ance   of    a    special    postage    stamp    In    honor 
of    the    late    Philip    Murray,     to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Post  Omce  and   Civil  Service 
By  Mrs    MAY 

H  R  11232  A  bin  to  provide  a  right  of  In- 
gress and  egress  across  national  forest  lands 
U>  all  pers<ins  owning  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  national  forests,  and  for 
other  purpt>ses,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr    O  KARA  of  Michigan 

HR  \\2.\.i  A  bill  to  encourage  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  State  programs  of 
special  education  and  related  services  for 
exceptional  children  through  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  c<>6t  of  development 
and  implementation  of  such  programs  and 
m  the  c(.«t  of  colleges  and  universities  In 
providing  s{>eclal  courses  of  Instruction  and 
scholarsh.pa  for  persons  preparing  for  pro- 
f'jssiorial  oarticipation  in  such  progranis   and 


for  estabiuhlng  research  grants  and  special 
project,s  and  by  establishing  and  providing 
for  consultation  with  a  national  training 
and  reseiirch  council  and  technical  advlsfjiy 
committees  on  edvicatlon  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren m  the  administration  of  this  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana 
H  H  112  14  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  nutrl- 
tlin.il  enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of 
rice  prior  to  its  distribution  under  certain 
Fetleriil  programs.  Including  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  U)  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr    ANFUSO 
HR    11235    A  bill  to  assure  the  availability, 
after   any    nuclear    attack    upon    the    United 
States,  of  the  scientific  and  technol' >i;iral  In- 
formation, Instruments,  and  st.mdards  neces- 
sary  for  the  rebulldliig  of  the  eciuiomy,    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
By  Mr    CHAMBKRLAIN 
H  R    11236    A  bill   to  increase  from  »600  to 
»750  the  personal  Income  lax  exemptions  of  .i 
taxpayer     (including     the     exemption     for     a 
spouse,   the  exemjition  for  a  dependent,  and 
the    additional    exemptions    for   old    age    and 
blliidnessi.    to   the   Committee  on    Wiiy.i   and 
Mc.ms 

H>  .\lr    IXJOLHY 
H  R    11237    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and   Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive   and   coordinated   mass  trans- 
porUition  systems  in  metroi>ilitan  and  other 
urban   areas,   and   for  other   purposes,    to  the 
Committee  on   B.mking  and  Currency 
Bv   Mrs    f.HEEN  of  Oregon 
HH    112(H     .A    bill    to    provide    that    certain 
survivor    taenift's    received    by   a   child    under 
public  retlren.'i.'   sy>tems  shall  not  be  taken 
lnti>    account    m    determining    whe'her    the 
child    Is    a    dependent    for    income    tax    pur- 
poses; to  the  Ccrnin.'tee  m  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    THOMPSON   of   Ixuilstana: 
HR    11239    A  bill  to  relieve  ship  operators 
of    part    of    the   cost    of    designing   vessels    ;us 
required    under    operating-differential    sub- 
sidy    agreements;      ti)     the     Committee     on 
Merch.int  Marine  and  Fisheries 
lU    M.'    ABFRNETHY 
H\i    11J4()    A    bill    to    amend    the    Smlth- 
I.e.er    Act    > .'.    M.iy    H     1914     as    amended,    to 
provide    for        ..  per.i'ive    agrlcultur.il    exten- 
sion   work   b«''»efn    the   agrlcultur.il    colleges 
In    the    sever, u    States,    territories,    and    pos- 
sessions  receiving    the   benefits  of   an   act   f>f 
Cv>ngres.s   approved  July  2,    18ti2,  and  of  acts 
supplementary  thereto,  and  the  US    Depart- 
ment  of    Agriculture,    to    the   Committee   on 
Agriculture 

Bv  Mr  KKARNS 
HH  11241  A  bill  to  dlrei  t  the  National 
C.ipltal  I'lannlng  Commission  to  develop 
f^jrthwith  a  plan  for  the  historic  Capitol 
Hill  area  and  vicinity  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia wlilch  will  protect  the  US  Capitol 
and  the  surrounding  buildings  of  the  Feil- 
eral  G^ivernment.  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Cotninlltee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  DOLE 
HR  11242  A  bUl  U)  i>r  ivide  that  where 
the  eiiti'lement  of  a  \eteran.  widow,  or 
child  to  ,1  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  based  upon  the  veterans 
having  served  Wi  World  War  I.  the  beneficiary 
shall  If  otherwise  eligible,  have  the  right  'o 
elect  piymeii'.  of  pension  under  either  the 
provisioiis  of  title  .J8  as  m  effect  on  June  30, 
1960.  or  as  amended  by  the  Veterans'  Pension 
Act  of  1959.  whichever  provides  the  greater 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aff  .ir- 

H.  Mr  WA( -.CONNER 
HJ  Rc-s  6«7  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  the  right  of  States  to  establlah  their 
own  electl')n  dl^trlctE,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 
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By  ^Lt.  BLATNlt : 
HJ.Beceae.  Joint     reaoluUon     proTiding 
for  the  deal^natlon  of  thQ  week  commencing 
October  14.  1962.  u  "N&UoD&l  Public  Works 

V.  cek  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PUCINSIU; 

H  J  Kes  688.  Joint    resolution    supporting 

the  President  ol  the  United  St&tea  denunclA- 

Uou  of   the  kteel  comp&ules  price  Increaoc; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CRAMXR: 

H  Con  Res  459.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
(X)ire.ss  the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  exchange  of  American 
dollars  for  Cuban  prisoners;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnols : 

H  Res  595  Resolution  disapproving  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BCX>OS: 

H,B.  11343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ualale  Magdalene  Llm  Ketchens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  11244.  A  bill  to  supplement  certain 
provisions  of  Federal  law  incorporating  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  In  order  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such  com- 
pany; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Vtx.  JOELSON : 
HR.  11245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Verniere 
Catania;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McDONOUCm: 

HJl.  11246.  A  bUl  for  the  reUeX  of  Jacob 
Tchernlavsky.   also   known  as  Jacob  Golan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTfKILL: 

H.R.  11247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cbofng 
Elal  Chu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  11248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valerl- 
ano  T.  Ebreo;  to  the  Ccaumittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  11249.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Rosa 
Stefano  Ratajczak;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  'WALLHAUSER: 
H.R.  11250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Cocozza.  his  wile,  Antonletta  Cocozza. 
and  their  minor  children,  Maria  Cocozza  and 
Giovanni  Cocozza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Best  Is  Tet  To  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11, 1962 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
aizo  the  Aloha  Broadcasting  System 
broadcast  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
pineapple  companies  of  Hawaii  with  a 
commentary  by  Joyce  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts'  subject  was  the  future 
prosperity  of  America  and  what  we  had 
to  look  forward  to  as  a  nation.  His 
material  was  inspired  by  an  article  he 
had  read  which  had  been  printed  by  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  and  was  authored 
by  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  who  was  then  and 
now  is  vice  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways. 

In  the  article  which  caught  Mr.  Rob- 
erts" eye,  Mr.  Pryor  spoke  out  against 
those  who  preach  the  gospel  that  Amer- 
ica is  finished.  "These  are  the  voices  of 
false  prophets,"  said  Mr.  Pryor.  To 
substantiate  his  theory  that  the  best  is 
yot  to  come,  Mr,  Pryor  quoted  a  group  of 
economists  who  made  conservative  esti- 
mates on  what  we  could  expect  10  years 
hrnce,  I  think  that  it  is  extremely  In- 
teresting to  compare  what  Mr.  Pryor's 
article  predicted  10  years  ago,  with  what 
IS  actually  the  case  today. 

"America  will  have  a  population  of  175 
million  people — 14  percent  higher  than 
in  1951,"  the  article  said.  Today,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  esti- 
mates our  present  rwpulation  at  183  mil- 
hon  people,  a  gain  of  19  percent. 

"There  will  be  over  67  million  people 
in  our  labor  force — an  increase  of  more 
than  3  million  people  over  1951."  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  reports 
that  there  are  currently  74  million  peo- 
ple in  our  labor  force,  an  increase  of 
more  than  eight  million  over  1951. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Pryor's 
estimates  for  a  prosperous  future  for 
•America  were  on  the  conservative  side 


and  that  his  vision  of  good  things  to 
come  for  our  country  has  more  than 
been  fulfilled.  And  keep  in  mind  that 
all  this  progress  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  cold  war  was  at  its  peak  and  when 
the  Communist-bloc  nations  were  sug- 
gesting that  our  democracy  was  deca- 
dent, that  our  economy  was  on  the  road 
to  ruin,  and  that  they  would  "bury  us" 
economically,  if  not  militarily. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Pryor,  who  has  had 
a  distinguished  business  and  political 
career  for  more  than  40  years,  is  looking 
toward  retirement.  I  also  know  that 
he  is  looking  toward  Hawaii  where  he 
has  purchased  a  parcel  of  property  on 
the  Island  of  Maui. 

Growing  and  expanding  Hawaii  could 
certainly  use  more  prophets.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  Samuel  F.  Pryor's  re- 
tirement will  be  pleasantly  spent  in  the 
State  with  a  future. 


approval  is  passed  by  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  within  a  prescribed  60-day 
period. 

Government  programs  in  science  and 
technology  are  so  closely  affected  with 
our  national  security  and  general  wel- 
fare that  any  plan  of  reorganizing  such 
programs  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
by  the  Congress  before  approving  or 
disapproving  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
appropriate  committee  will  study  the 
plan  in  detail  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  House  so  that  each  Member  may 
exercise  an  informed  judgment  in  the 
vote  or  votes  affecting  this  matter. 


Questionnaire    Results,    First    Conces- 
sional District,  State  of  Washington 


The  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1962 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  of  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1962.  The 
plan  would  provide  for  certain  reorgani- 
zations in  the  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

My  purpose  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  is  purely  technical 
and  is  not  intended  to  express  any  posi- 
tion for  or  against  the  plan  at  this  time. 
The  resolution  is  introduced  to  set  in 
motion  the  procedures  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which 
will  enable  the  House  to  vote  on  this 
matter  of  vital  significance. 

Under  the  act,  a  reorganization  plan 
becomes  law  unless  a  resolution  of  dis- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1962 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
February  1962,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
approximately  40,000  registered  voters 
in  my  congressional  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  information  as  to  the 
views  of  my  constituents  on  a  number  of 
problems  of  national  import  facing  this 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  Many  of 
these  questions  involved  complex  situ- 
ations that  I  recognized  were  difficult  to 
answer  with  a  categoric  '"Yes"  or  '"No", 
and  for  this  reason  I  invited  additional 
comments  on  the  revei-se  side  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, with  the  assurance  that  the 
views  of  my  constituents  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  final  tabulation  of  results 
and  entered  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  interest  generated  by  this  ques- 
tionnaire was  truly  amazing,  resulting  in 
a  22 ',i  percent  return.  I  am  informed 
by  the  IBM  statisticians  who  tabulated 
the  returns  that  a  10  percent  response 
is  considered  excellent. 
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According  to  many  authorities  on  civil 
government,  under  a  democratic  process 
the  American  electorate  is  supposed  to  be 
apathetic.  In  my  judgment,  the  results 
that  I  received  completely  reject  thu 
viewpoint,  at  least  as  far  as  my  own  dis- 
trict is  concerned.  Certainly  the  voters 
of  my  district  have  demonstrated  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  they  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  their  Government  and  in  the 
records  of  their  elected  representative.s 


In  fact,  a  large  percentage  of  those  re- 
sponding not  only  took  advantage  of  my 
suggestion  that  they  elaborate  on  their 
replies  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, but  they  also  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  thus  means  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  tht'  legislative  affairs  of 
the  C\)n).;re.s.s  Therefore,  believing  that 
thi'  Memb«Ts  of  the  Hou.se  will  be  as 
irUen-sted  m  the  re.sulLs  of  this  poll  a.s  I 
am,  I  am  including  with  thest^  remark.s 
the  tabu'.atmn  a.s  pr.'pared  by  IBM. 


he.<<uUit  of  196 

i  queiUonnairt 

Ym 

PctMBt 

No 

PCTMOt 

Noopin- 

PrrcfOt 

r»>REI'.S  POLIi  T 

1    SIk^uI.I  th.-  I'nit«-<1  Stttt.s  vnth.lr.iv*  from  th*  I'lilted 

S/itiiin.i'                                                     

2.117 

23.  .'i 

6,277 

88.11 

80S 

6.7 

;    .*ln.iii'!  tlK-  I  nitp'l  Slali-^  fxliTi'J  forctjrn  aid  lo  Brlt- 

l.Ul 

15. « 

5,(138 

58  0 

2.529 

28  1 

3    :*ln.ii,'l  tlM'   1  fiilr.l  Si.itf-i  vll  surplus  grain  lo  R«<1 

i   hirui '                                                       

1.933 

21  4 

6,514 

72.4 

Kit 

82 

4    Stuu'il  the  I  iiiu-'l  St.iii's  twv  military  aid  to  Yujo- 

1.068 

11  9 

6,757 

75.  1 

I.  171 

13  0 

i.  SiKHi.l    tiif    I  riilcl    SUU?9   military  forces  occupy 

(    Ijhil'                                               - - - 

S.63S 

40.4 

4.011 

44.6 

1,350 

1.^  0 

«.  St»4ml.l    t(i»'    1  luuil    .-^uu-s   tra.lf    with   the   8ovtrt 

1  111"  '11 ' 

2,  4«7 

27  4 

5,711 

83  5 

81H 

V  1 

7    fitl"ii  il   !hr    1    iillfl   S;,ilcs  KUf  .•coiKiIiilc  '\lil  to  Vo- 

l.Ui.!  ■                                                                                        

1.H7V 

20.9 

5,742 

63  « 

1,37.^ 

l.'S  3 

8.  Sh<<ul<l    U»    1   iiiUmI    SUlr:i   purchaM:   tlUU.OUO.UOO  m 

t  nlt«-<l  N.iti.iii.s  t.m'l.s'   

3.0S6 

34  3 

4,6«»7 

62.2 

1..'13 

13.  i 

1H)>IK.>«TH;    fRtKlR.tl* 

9    T'n  vnii  fnv<ir  Ki''!fr:\l  il'l  for  the   ir'>'*                     

1.31.S 

14  6 

6.6H0 

74.3 

w. 

II  1 

1(1    1  >i)  yiiu  f.ivnr  .1 '  utiiiu'k  in  iHHi'lffi'n.'M'  si«-ii'Iim|{  ' 

6,  49t 

61  0 

2,ri4 

«L9 

7>tl 

8.7 

11.   I'll  you  .'iiv'ir  coiinml.sorv  iiu'lir:!.  rur--  dif  it-iuor  dtl- 

tfn*  iiii'lir  the  «><1jiI  vnirt's  [T'ltriini.  flnanred  by 

liiiTfa.'M'il  iirtvrnll  cIcijiictlDtis  '                 _ _ 

4.042 

44  « 

4.423 

49  J 

531 

S  9 

IJ     1  Ki  yiiu  UviT  uiviiiK  tlif  TrPsl'liTit  iiiiTi-.u*!'!!  (Miwcr  to 

li'-Kiillali'   uTiiss  thf  l.<iiir'l  f.irlfT  .MiN' 

3,  iV, 

3«  S 

4.  W6 

54.4 

814 

U  1 

13    1  lo  yoii  fa%''ir  Ki-ileriil  miff  tor    ii'liv  I'luiil  iri'liistrif.s 

•\l\i\  (•oniniiirutlcs  hurt  hy  friruiicn  iriii>..rt.< ' .     .  . 

2,713 

30.1 

5,107 

68.  f) 

1.178 

13  1 

M    I '<i  yiiu  f^iv.ir  \  ciiMert'.s.si.iii.il  iiu.'stiu.itinn  of  ill«eil 
iiil.v.-rslv.'  tM'tlvitles  in  thr  St.\lr    in  !   1 '•■ffnse  I>e- 

;i>irtni.-iil' '                                                                    

6.41* 

71  3 

1.879 

20  9 

609 

7  8 

\f.     1 '.,  vou  f.iv.ir  ■•Hi'iuilVf  fallout  sheiliT'-  \>i-\\\%  Liuiltand 

»iip()lii'<l  1  y  th<-  KeiliT  il  (iovt-rniiK'nt ' 

1.582 

17.6 

•.821 

73.8 

793 

(t.  H 

South  Carolina  Does  Ita  Part 


EXTtlNSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.N  I  .\H  VES 
Wednesday.  April  11.  1962 

Mr  RIVEFIS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  on  the  9th  of  September  of  la.st 
year  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  suspended 
the  movement  of  military  dependents  to 
Europe  Many  Members  of  the  Congre.s,s 
have  been  deeply  disturbed  over  the  pos- 
sible eflects  of  this  edict  on  military  fam- 
ilies and  the  consequent  motivation  of 
our  military  men.  It  is  deplorable  that 
the  wives  and  children  of  our  servicemen 
are  still  restrained  from  joinint?  their 
spon.sors  abroad  Militiiry  service  is 
normally  filled  with  sufficient  family 
separations  without  imposing  such 
added  hardships  on  the  military  com- 
munity alone.  No  similar  restnctiorus 
have  been  placed  on  any  other  segment 
of  our  society 

I  am  mo>t  happy  to  report,  however, 
that  in  at  least  one  instance  something 
rrand  and  positive  is  being  done  for  our 
military  families.  The  great  State  of 
South  Carolina,  once  more  showini,'  iLs 
traditional  warmth  of  heart  toward  our 
.sfTVice  families,  ha.s  taken  a  significant 
st.-p  toward  relieving  some  of  their  bur- 


dens .'Knd  let  me  emphasize  that  this 
IS  no  hollow  gesture  It  involves  .sacri- 
fice by  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
themselves.  May  I  add  that  this  action 
:s  L'ratuitous.  is  altogether  admirablt\ 
and   IS  certainly  wurtliy  of  adoption   by 

nthrrs. 

I   speak   here   of  a   recent   act  of   the 

South  Carolina  General  A.s.sembly.  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Hollm^s  on  March 
19  la.-.t  'Ilic  military  ai:d  I  an-  deeply 
mdebced  to  Repre.sentative  F  Julian  I.ea- 
Mnnd  for  .'sponsoring  this  important, 
forw.ird-liX)king    lei;i.>lation. 

This  act  offers  our  service  families 
withm  the  .State  the  same  opportunities 
tus  State  residents  have  fur  attending 
South  Carolina's  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions The  lant,'uaue  is  simple  and 
unqualified 

It  IS  hereby  declared  to  t>e  the  intent  of 
•he  Cieiieral  As.sembly  that  the  following  sec- 
t!Mn.s  shall  cfinstitute  a  part  of  the  perma- 
i;pru  l.iws  of  the  State  of  S<juth  Carolina 
•  •  •  That  the  wives  and  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  and  Fedeml  em- 
ployees stationed  In  S<juth  t\irolina  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  States' 
education, il  Institutions  of  higher  UMriiiiig 
for  the  ft^es  ch;irgecl  to  residents  .f  this 
State,  and  whert'  such  military  personnel  <jr 
empliiyees  are  ordereil  a* ay  fr"m  the  .State, 
their  wives  and  'T  children  may  contlt;ue  to 
have  t.hls  privilege  while  they  att«Tid  these 
Institutions 

Once  again  South  Carolina  ha.^  shown 
Itself  a  leader  in  support:ru;  uur  .Aimed 


Forces  Once  again  it  has  tangibly  ex- 
pre.ssed  its  sympathetic  understanding  of 
a  problem  facing  the  uniformed  guard- 
ians of  our  heritage  and  their  civilian 
counterparts 

This  generous  act  is  due  the  highest 
praise  It  is  indeed  in  keeping  with  the 
finest  traditions  of  this  great  State  and 
Its  magnificent  citizens  It  Is  yet  an- 
other entry  on  South  Carolina's  long 
and  imposing  scroll  of  illustrious  deeds. 


Barberihop   Harmony  Week 

KX  IKNSION  OF  RI-3^ARKS 

(II' 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or     NEW     YiiRK 

I.N   THF  HOr.sE  OF  HEl'HE.SEN  lA  11 VES 
Wednesday.  Aprtl  11.  1962 

Mr  DODI.EY  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
International  Barbershop  Harmony 
Week  m  North  America  The  700  chap- 
ters of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
and  Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop 
C.;uartet  Singing  in  .America.  Inc  .  are 
joining'  together  to  celebrate  the  found- 
ing of  this  unique  organization  on  April 
11,  1938,  m  TuLsa.  Okla 

In  1938  one  man  rebelled  against  a 
trend  toward  eliminating  self-produced 
harmony  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  increasing  popularity  of  radio 
In  doing  this,  he  subsequently  changed 
the  music  patterns  of  North  America 
The  man  was  the  late  Owen  C.  Cash,  a 
ta.x  attorney  (jf  Tulsa.  He  found  a  sup- 
ptirter  m  Rupert  I  Hall,  an  investment 
man  of  the  same  city.  Half  .seriously. 
half  humorou.'-ly.  they  invited  a  group 
of  friends  to  meet  with  them  to  partici- 
p.ite  m  .some  oldtime  quartet  singing, 
thus  encouraging  the  enjoyment  of  this 
last  rem. lining  vestige  of  human  liberty." 

The  26  men  who  responded  were 
ama/ed  and  delighttnl  when  a  story  in 
the  local  paper,  reporting  on  their  meet- 
iiu;.  was  published  across  the  Nation  by 
the  lAire  services,  and  in  a  matter  of 
week.s.  chapters  were  springing  up  all 
over  the  Middle  'West  The  Society  for 
the  Pre^e^v•atlon  and  Encouragement  of 
Barber  Shop  Quartet  yimiing  in  America. 
Inc  .  was  on  its  way  Today  iLs  inter- 
national memb«>rship  numbers  over 
29.000  men  in  the  United  States  and 
C'.mada— men  from  every  station  of  life 
who  enioy  singing  the  old  .songs  m  four- 
part  harmony 

The  barbershoppers  feel  that  a  singing 
natu)ti  IS  a  happy  nation.  This  unique 
singing  fraternity,  the  largest  organized 
kiroup  of  male  singers  in  the  world  today. 
.set  out  24  years  ago  to  keep  America 
.sinuinf.  and  they  have  been  doing  a  fine 
Job.  indeed  Barbership  harmony  is  one 
of  three  original  forms  of  native  Amer- 
ican vocal  music,  and  these  men  feel  a 
deep  oblit^ation  to  pre.'-erve  and  encourage 
this  meat  .American  musical  heritage. 
They  accomplish  this  by  participation — 
only  a  few  of  them  are  not  active  singers. 
They  participate  in  over  700  choruses. 
rangmi;  from  20  to  220  in  number,  and  in 
over  1.000  registered  quartets  and  about 
the  same  number  of  mfoiTnal,  non- 
regi^tered  quartets. 
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I  am  pleased  that  Westchester  Coimty, 
N  A' .  is  represented  by  a  very  active 
group  of  part-time  troubadours. 

These  choruses  and  quartets  sing  for 
their  own  enjoyment,  but  they  also  sing 
in  and  for  their  communities.  They  con- 
tribute  their  voices,  not  always  trained 
but  always  exper'.  through  practice  and 
e. Xpert  instruction,  to  the  welfare  of  their 
local  charities,  tc  the  civic  associations 
and  the  PTA's,  to  the  town  and  county 
government  orgimizations,  and  other 
local  activities.  During  1962  they  have 
pledged  themselves  to  songs  of  service 
by  devoting  their  time  and  talents  to  in- 
creasing harmony  in  their  communities. 
Proud  of  the  par:  they  play  in  preserv- 
ing and  encouraging  this  unique  portion 
of  American  music  culture,  the  barber- 
shoppers  remind  us  all  that  "if  you're  too 
busy  to  sing,  you're  too  busy." 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  unique  singing  fraternity,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Preservation  and  Encour- 
ak;ement  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing 
in  America.  Inc.  They  are  making  a 
grand  contributum  to  our  culture,  to 
our  communities  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  two  Nations  where 
they  sing,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zenry at  large.  I  hope  that  they  may 
sing  another  24  years  and  that  all  people 
may  continue  to  look  to  them  for  the  fine 
contribution  which  they  are  making  to 
our  national  heritage. 
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Summary  of  Replies  to  a  Questionnaire- 
Part   1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or     NEW     TOtLK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  11.  1962 

Mr  PIUTON  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1962.  I  submitted  to  each  fam- 
ily in  the  42d  District  of  New  York  a 
memorandum  and  questionnaire  encom- 
pa.s.sing  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
ba.sic  and  critical  issues  presently  con- 
fronting the  Nation.  In  my  memoran- 
dum. I  attempted  to  present  a  balanced 
••nummary  both  for  and  at^ainst  each 
issue. 

I  was  most  gratified  with  the  response 
to  tins  survey.  The  number  of  returns, 
and  the  many  valuable  and  sound  sug- 
t-estions  indicate  a  deep  concern  and 
•Mncere  interest  on  the  part  of  our  citi- 
zens in  both  the  national  and  interna- 
tional problems  of  our  time. 

The  42d  District  of  New  York  consists 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N  Y  .  and  the  suburban  and  rural  areas 
•Mirrounding  it  The  rural,  the  indus- 
trial, and  suburban  areas  are  in  relatively 
the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  views  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

The  tabulations  of  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  four  parts. 
Pait    1.    appearing    in    today's    Record, 


contains  questions  and  replies  on  the 
subjects  of  United  States  versus  Soviet- 
Communist  relations,  and  United  States- 
Soviet  military  power. 

Part  2  relates  to  taxes  and  fiscal 
affairs ;  part  3  relates  to  budget  expendi- 
tures, disarmament,  nuclear  tests,  fallout 
shelters,  and  United  Nations;  and  part  4 
relates  to  reciprocal  trade,  education, 
medical  care,  postage  rates,  and  Federal 
pay.  These  parts  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  successive  days. 

The  tabulated  results  for  part  1  follow: 


Ves       No 


'  .MTHi    STVTKS    \KRSI-,<    mjMI.t- 
(  oMMt.MsT    RK1,.\TMS» 

1  l>ci  .Mill  U'lji'Vf  lllnl  the  iIilcTii;il|cinaI 
ri>iifiTi'ii<-PS  of  till'  wiirM'.s  foniiiiii- 
tiKl  I'lirtii-s.  proniiuncitiL'  .iii'!  iipriT- 
iii*;  U|H>n  primiplcs.  ixilincs,  uii'l 
.irtii.iis  IS  in  l;ut  11  jiiiiit  r.iin|),intii 
111  'lostroy  all  ii'in  ( '..ininiiiiist 
ii:ilii)ns  ari'l  inslitiitinii^' 
:■  l>ii  yoii  lioliovi'  (hat  tli.-  MH  (  oiiinui- 
tiisl  I'lirtiosackiuiw  li-lpc  On-  IimiUt- 
.slup  of  Khru.sluhcv  mul  thf  Cotn- 
iiiuni.sl  I'arly  cif  the  Snvic  t  riijon 
111  a  w  nr  liixiri  the  fiif  »(m  I'l.  'lr-;pitc 
(K'ni.«|(>tml  intcrpHrly  ilifTiTcni-i's'' 
■<  l>o  you  (h'Iu'Vi-  that  the  SoVK-l- 
('iFiiiiiiuriist  fiirci-.^  an  .'itrailily 
wiiiiiinp  their  nov.N  of  wi-iki'iiinp 
aii<l  ilcstroyirig  the  fri->'  worlil'' 
4  I 'o  yiiu  tH'lu'Vr  ttiat  I  nitcl  States 
mill  fri'*'  worl'l  ixiluic-.  Ii.ivi'  Ih-cii 
lliat     of    Vrtcillatioii,     loiii  illation. 

a|iiH':t.>;<'nifiit,  iiii'l  rrlri'  iT' 

''  l)o  you  U'lii-v.'  Itial  till'  first  sicp  in 
ri'VcTsiiiK  ('oinniiinist  t'lins  is  lo 
ri-coKnizc  ttio  ( diiiiiiuiii.sl  orfaiii- 
r.aiiori,  its  piirposis.  sli.iifgios. 
t;i<lii-.>:,  iin<l  wcaixms' 
f<  I><i  you  fx'licvc  that  a  rnile.l  Stittw- 
fn'c  worM  niihlary  .siipirionty  of 
at  loa,st  1,1  to  I  over  llir  (  oiiiniuiiist 
fori'i'.s  is  a  rii'i'f.ss;iry  rciiiiisilc  to  an 
cfTcctivc  [xilitii-al  countirofTrnsivt'' 
7.  WouIH  you  supfKirt  a  uniflcil  fp.,. 
worM  effort  to  ncutralirj'  iiiul  | 
ili'.siroy  tho  inii'rnational  (  (fiiuiiu- 
iu.>t  con.spir.iiy  hy  iioiiinihl.iry 
pohtic-al  means''  .■, 

tMTKP  ST.MK-SirMKT  Mil  1T\K>    InWKK    | 

H.   Woul'l  you  favor  inere.i.se.l  rlrafi  in-  I 
iluclions    to    avoiil    anolhor    ealliip 

of  Reserves ■"         _        .«; 

S  inilit;iry  costs  are  10  [x-rccnt  of 
n.ilional  piO'luclion,  Sovii't  l.s  22 
[HTc-ent;  Kuro|M'.in  avira^'e  is  H 
[MTeent.  Shall  Cnite.i  Stales  ro- 
'luire  a  pre  iter  military  ellort  ly 
KiJioiH-an  .\.\ To  nalioiL>'  .   " 

.\'liiiiral  Kukiiver  stales  our  .Navy 
is  terhnologirally  oti.;olete.  1  )o 
\ou  f  vor  eijuiJipilKr  Iiav.ii  ve.s.sel.s 
Willi  HM.M's  for  ICII.M  niotuliiy 
anil  dispersal  ailvantaces"" 

I  >o  you  Inlieve  that  loi  il  I  S.  imli- 
laiy  firepower  suflieieiiiK  eveepils 
that  of  the  .Sovier     .     .    ' 
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The  National  Lottery  of  Luxembourg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1962 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
another  of  those  nations  of  our  world 
that  are  short  on  size  and  population, 
but  long  on  fiscal  commonsense.  I  am 
referring  to  our  smallest  NATO  partner, 
Luxembourg,  and  its  national  lottery. 

In  1961,  the  national  lottery  of  Luxem- 
bourg took  in  gross  receipts  of  $1'2  mil- 
lion from  its  lottery,  and  the  net  income 


of  close  to  $400,000  was  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  numerous  medical  and  chari- 
table organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  gambling  in  this  Nation 
is  a  mammoth,  multibillion-doUar  in- 
dustry, and  what  is  more,  it  is  the  finan- 
cial mainstay  of  organized  crime.  Why 
can  we  not  establish  a  national  lottery, 
and  divert  these  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  coffers  of  the  Goverrmient 
where  they  may  work  for  the  public 
good?  Why  must  we  remain  blind  to  the 
fact  that  gambling  is  part  of  human 
nature?  Let  us  wake  up  to  reahty,  and 
make  gambling  moneys  work  for  good 
rather  than  evil 


Opposition  to  H.R.  9900 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


4f.l 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1962 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  permission  to  do  so,  I  in- 
clude for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  my  statement,  supplementing  the 
testimony  of  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  opposition  to  H  R. 
9900: 

Statement    of    Representative    Thomas    M. 
Pelly,  First  District.  Washington,  Before 

THE     COMMrTTEE     ON     WAYS    AND     MXANS     ON 

H.R.  9900  With  Reference  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest    Salmon    Industry.    April    6 
1962 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
H.R.  9900  and  to  supplement  the  testimony 
of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  In  op- 
position to  this  proposed  legislation  as 
drawn.  This  fishing  industry  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  coast 
States  and  especially  Alaska,  Oregon,  and  my 
own  State  of  Washington. 

Under  the  Trade  Agreement*  Act  (from 
1934  1 ,  the  United  States  has  led  the  world  In 
multilateral  tariff  reductions.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
know  full  well,  -the  United  States  now  has 
the  lowest  tariffs  of  any  industrial  nation, 
but  our  reductions  of  tartfTs  have  not 
achieved  full  reciprocity  from  other  nations 
in  tariff  reductions  or  eliminations  of  other 
restrictions  of  trade. 

Under  the  Kennedy  proposal,  the  executive 
branch  would  fix  the  duties  and  commodity 
quotas — a  power  granted  only  under  tne 
Constitution  to  the  Congress.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  committee  calls  for  Presidential  de- 
terminations "which  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive and  not  be  subject  to  court  review.' 

I  oppose  the  abdication  of  legislative  power 
and  responsibility  to  the  executive  branch 
and.  likewise,  I  am  against  depriving  the 
people  of  judicial  review  when  victims  of 
illegality  under  trade  laws.  I  believe  inter- 
national agreements  should  be  submitted  for 
ratification  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  short.  I  urge  that  any  new  foreign  trade 
policy  follow  the  Constitution.  As  such.  1 
favor  a  reorganization  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  as  an  Independent  creature  of 
Conpres  and  subject  to  it  at  all  times.  I 
WDu'd  give  it  full  responsibility  for  deter- 
m  li'.-T  t':ic  i?ffrcts  of  tariffs  and  tariff  reduc- 
t  3  .s  J  .  U.J.  iiidusiry  and  employment. 
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It  the  Tariff  Commission,  by  !n vestigai;-)!.. 
flr.ds  Injury  to  domestic  Industry  and  em- 
ployment. I  urge  legislation  which  would 
provide  that  such  findings  be  reported  to  the 
President  with  recommendations  to  sai'e- 
guard  the  disrupted  Industry 

Ihereuiter.  I  would  have  the  law  authorise 
the  p.esldeiit  to  enter  Into  negotiations  to 
try  and  effect  an  International  agreement 
with  the  countries  concerned  for  the  piir- 
po««  of  preventing,  reducing  or  eliminating 
disruption  In  the  domestic  market  caused 
by  the  Imjxirts. 

In  this  action,  the  Tariff  Commissions 
recommend. I t-iuns  to  the  President  should  be 
f.jllov^ed  a^  closely  as  possible  and.  U  an 
agreement  were  reached,  the  Cong  es,s  under 
my  plan  should  be  Informed  a.s  to  any  dlf- 
ferpncfs  fr'.m  the  Commission's  rec^'m- 
mendiitions  I  prop<jse  that  the  Congress 
then  by  a  majority  concurrent  resolution 
couUl  V'lte  down  the  agreenient  Otherwise, 
the  President  could  proceed  to  consummate 
the  agreemen'.  A  peril-point  provl.Ni  in  that 
Would  protect  Industries  such  ua  the  Pacific 
Northwest  fishing  Industry  is  absolutely  es- 
sential 

Therefore.  I  propoee  that  the  law  provide 
that  If  the  President  failed  to  obtain  an 
international  agreement,  then  the  Tariff 
Conunlssion  would  b«  required  Uj  issue  an 
order  of  relief  set'lng  quoui.s  o-  w'.i,er  re- 
strictions which  would  be  mandatory  on  the 
executive  branch  This  latter  provision 
would  give  a  so-called  club  t*)  *he  Preside:. t 
In  hl.s  neg»if  lations  In  other  wrds  it  would 
be  clear  that  American  Industry  one  way 
or  the  other,  was  going  to  receive  protection 
and  a  foreign  nation  obviously  would  p  e- 
fer  to  make  a  voluntary  arrangement  alter 
mutual  discussion,  rather  than  have  import 
restrictions  imposed  by  Ci(jvernnien'.  order 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman.  addres.sing  .T.yse:.' 
to  the  specific  example  of  salmon  Imports. 
I  should  frankly  point  out  that  this  prob- 
lem Is  largely  one  of  American  prxlucts 
being  underv)ld  by  cheap  Japanese  imports 
of  canned  salmon 

I  am  '.<  <Ui  th.it  the  tdtal  Jipinese  pink 
salmon  pick  last  year  w;l»  945.260  cases  Of 
these  490  (XX)  cases  remainetl  unsold  on 
March  1.  1962  As  of  that  same  date.  .llofiOO 
cases  had  been  lmp<jrted  hy  the  Unl'ed 
States  and  the  balance  of  139 .U(X)  ctaes  were 
either  consumed  In  Japan  If  any  or  sold 
elsewhere.  Meanwhile  the  J  ipxmese  are 
■aid  to  have  1  million  cases  of  red  salmon 
unsold  which  may  In  time  come  on  our 
market 

Of  course,  the  Japanese  are  exercising 
great  caution  right  now  In  order  not  to  an- 
tagonize Industries  In  the  Unltetl  States 
while  a  new  t.irlff  policy  t.'.  pending  But 
we  should  not  overkxik  what  is  going  *!>  hap- 
pen after  a  new  law  Is  enacted  For  ex- 
ample, the  Jipane.se  are  dumping  tuna  in 
Exirt>pe  now  at  less  than  our  American  cost 
of  prod'i.-i  in  On~e  a  new  ncr  's  In  effect, 
unlefui  Congress  provides  .safeguards,  th'' 
Japanese  if  it  were  to  their  adv.mtage  would 
dump  here  loo  and  uiulerseU  >ur.  fishing 
Industry  and  put  our  llsherrnen  o^t  of 
business 

Congres.s  mu.st  prfjvide  m.ichinery  that  can 
effectively  deal  with  S!ich  a  situation  Our 
American  standard  of  living  and  wige  level 
must  be  protected 

At  this  poln'.  I  Include  a  serle.s  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  which  specifically  refer 
to  the  .Maska  red  salmon  Industry  and 
which  provides  supplementary  Information 
and  background  on  the  overall  Japanese 
import  pr'fjlfm  and  the  need  of  remedial 
legisl  itlon 

Question  Do  the  Japanese  c.itch  salmon 
spawned   In   the   American  lakes   and   rivers'* 

.An-wer  Yes.  they  catch  on  the  high  .seas 
a  large  prop<jrtlon  of  salmon  spawned  in  the 
rivers  and  Iiikes  of  the  Bristol  Bay  area  of 
Ala.ska  Our  >clentlsts  estlm.ite  that  In  the 
yc.irs     '9.5.J   60     the     J.ip.mese    caugl>.t     more 


American-biirn    red    s.ilmon    than    our    u\*u 
fishermen 

Questi'T.  H.is  this  country  sjvent  any 
money    to    preserve    ihene   salrrvn    runs^ 

.\i;.swer  This  Country  annually  spends 
large  sums  in  the  millions  In  research  ami 
in  the  enf' ircemetit  of  regulations  In  an  en- 
deavor to  preserve  these  runs  and  Iiihmk>«"» 
severe  flihu.g  resurlcUon.-.  on  our  own  Rshcr- 
men  for  tjiese  purposes 

Question  Where  do  the  Jajinese  catch 
these  red  salmon"* 

Answer  Ovit  on  the  hmh  t-ens  wlif-re  in 
IttrU  r.hfv  ptT.ited  1-'  large  scj-called  mother 
ships  or  tloalii'.g  canneries,  steanjers  oi  m  •  r 
lO.UUO  tons  ea<h.  and  410  catcher  boats 

Question  Why  do  not  our  fishermen  fish 
out  in  the  high  seas  for  s.ilmon  ' 

Answer  They  are  prohibited  from  fl-^hlng 
salmon  outflde  of  territorial  waters  of  3 
miles  from  shore  because  we  c<inslder  It  In- 
c<jnslstent  with  pr'.per  conaervatK  n  It  Is 
impossible  to  segreg.ite  the  different  races 
of  .=ialmon  out  on  the  high  aens  or  open  (x'<'an 

QuP-tloji  What  difference  In  fishing  gear 
ij  there  between  what  we  use  and  they  u^e  ' 

Answer  They  have  no  restriction  on  the 
length  of  the  nets  u.sed  One  Japanese 
catcher  boat  may  have  from  5  to  7  miles  out 
at  one  time,  whereas  our  fl.sherm.en  are  re- 
stricted to  gill  nets  n.  t  over  900  feet  long 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  Japanese  fleet  in 
1961  u'ed  more  than  2  500  miles  of  fishing 
nets  every  day  they  were  fishing 

Question  Dives  this  country  im(>crt  any 
<  .ii-.ned  salmon  from  Japan  ' 

.\ns\ier  We  do  not,  have  the  latest  tlgi.ires 
but  m  U*oO  this  country  Imported  more  than 
18  million  p^iunds  of  Japanese  canned 
-■ialmcn 

Question  Then  what  happens  Is  that  we 
spend  lars;e  sum.s  to  conserve  the  salmon 
runs,  put  severe  restrictions  on  our  own 
fishermen,  then  the  Japanese  catch  more 
than  half  of  the  salnion  we  have  preserved 
can  them  in  their  floating  canneries,  .md 
sell  part  of  this  pack  back  to  us  and  put 
the  rest  in  comi)etltlon  with  us  In  the  world 
ni.irket  ■• 

Answer  That  Is  about  it.  and  the  Ameri- 
can  fishermen  do  not  feel  this  is  right 

In  conclusion,  again  let  me  express  thanks 
to  the  committee  I  hope  I  have  made  n.y 
p'llnt  m  favor  of  a  peril-point  provision  that 
means  something  and,  likewise,  I  want  to 
emph.wize  my  support  of  such  a  protective 
s.ileguard  provision  being  under  the  control 
and  Jurisdiction  c)f  the  Congress  and  not 
abdicated  to  the  free  trade  one-worlders  in 
the  State  Department  wh(j  seem  to  want  to 
help  hunianlty  every  place  except  right  here 
i.'i  .^merlca 


The  Social  Security  Program  Should  Be 
Expanded  To  Include  Medical  Care  for 
the  Aged 
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Mr  lUIODES  of  Pcnn.sylvania  Mr 
Speak*;-.  I  would  liki-  to  addrt'.s.s  my.scif 
to  a  .subject  of  vital  mtorest  to  Amcncai 
forgotten  men  and  v^ome^  over  65  vfam 
of  ago, 

Dt'spito  our  abundance  and  pio.sperily, 
t<>)  little  i.s  being  done  to  alleviate  the 
burden.s  of  our  senior  citizen.s  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Ceii.su.s.  there  are 
IT  2  million  of  our  citizeii-s  65  or  older. 
Their  average   income   is  $1  300   a   year, 


and  53  percent  of  Ihcm  have  a  cash  in- 
come of  lci>.s  Llian  $1,000. 

I  need  not  tell  anyone.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Uiat  an  income  of  lei>^  than  $1,000  i&  not 
a  Mgn  of  abundance  and  prosperity.  P'or 
too  many  of  our  senior  citizens  there  Ls  a 
coiiilant  btruKKle  to  makes  entts  meet — to 
pureha.se  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Life 
on  $1 .000  a  year  ls,  at  best,  a  small  rentt'd 
loom  m  a  substandard  dwelling,  cooking 
on  a  hutplaie.  For  recreation,  one  Ls  rc- 
signeil  to  a  seat  m  the  city  park  and  an 
occa.sional  free  band  concert. 

Although  their  incomes  are  at  a  life- 
time low,  older  people  have  more  sickness 
and  more  medical  expenses.  Survey 
after  survey  shows  that  men  and  women 
over  65  need  two  or  even  three  times  as 
much  medical  service  as  those  under  65. 

Older  people  go  to  the  hospital  more 
often  and  stay  there  almost  three  times 
a.s  long  a-s  younger  jjenple.  Their  aver- 
agf  ho.spital  charki  s  amount  to  $32  3.3 
]HT  day  Thi  ir  average  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital IS  I.S  days  The  evidence  clearly  in- 
dicates that  we  in  this  land  of  pro.'^perity 
and  unparalleled  medical  know-how. 
have  a  larne  and  evt-r-increftsing  number 
of  nldcr  people  with  low  Income.s  and 
hiis'h  medical  expenses 

Hospital  bills  may  be  alleviated  by 
private  hospital  Insurance,  but  In  most 
cases,  this  Is  unlikely  Over  half  of 
thixve  m  the  over-65  a  le  bracket  have  no 
insurance  at  all  Tho.se  who  do  have 
some  insurance  are  tjiven  only  weak  and 
inadenuate  protection  The  latest  esti- 
mates indicate  tliat  only  30  percent  of 
our  senior  citi/ens  have  more  than 
three-fourths  of  their  hospital  bills  paid 
by  private  medical  insurance  In  too 
many  cases,  the  casts  of  even  modest 
medical-sur'-;ical  policies  are  prohibitive 
for  tho.se  who  must  exist  on  incomes  of 
less  than  $1  000  a  year 

The  plu'ht  of  our  .senior  cili/ens  is  a 
dusgrace  and  a  .s<andal — a  cause  for  na- 
tional shame  We  boast  of  our  high 
standard  of  livim;  and  .it  the  same  time 
consum  our  old  folks  t«i  a  way  of  life  that 
IS  little  better  than  the  alms  house."!  and 
poor  farms  of  a  few  generations  ago 

I  bef.m,  Mr  Speaker,  by  sayini:  I  wa'^ 
ROHu:  to  talk  on  a  subject  of  vital  inter- 
est to  those  ovnr  65  years  of  age  But 
actually,  the  benefit  of  providing  ade- 
quate health  protection  extends  far  b<'- 
yond  them  In  families  where  the  hea  1 
of  the  household  is  between  35  and  54 
there  are  children  to  .support — to  send 
to  college  Can  these  mothers  and  fa- 
thers meet  the  dilemma  of  competing 
re.sponsibilities  to  carry  the  burden  of 
medical  care  for  their  parents  and  to 
provide  for  the  future  of  their  children  ' 
Usually  they  cannot  do  both. 

This  concern  was  reflected  in  the  re- 
sults of  a  fJallup  poll  conducted  last 
year  A  sampling  of  people  in  three  aue 
croups  was  asked  if  they  favored  an  in- 
crease in  the  .social  security  tax  to  pay 
for  health  Insurance  for  the  aged.  In 
the  uroup  LM  to  29  years  of  age,  63  per- 
cent favored  such  an  increase  and  30 
percent  opposed  it  The  percentage  was 
higher  in  the  30-  to  43-year-old  group — 
67  i>ercent   for.   26   percent   against. 

Ci-rtainly  the  social  security  approach 
to  medical  care  for  our  old  folks  has 
wide^piead   national   support       My   own 
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heavy  mall  load  indicates  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  this  proposal  among  the 
people  whom  I  represent. 

The  social  security  approach  to  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  the  ae;ed  can 
make  retirement  a  period  of  tranquil 
twilight  instead  of  a  season  of  economic 
peril. 

This  approach  is  embodied  in  the  bill 
written  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
King),  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Workers  and  employers  contribute  only 
pennies  a  day.  Spread  out  over  an  in- 
dividual's working  life  the  payment 
amounts  to  about  $1  a  month  and  that 
IS  certainly  no  sacrifice. 

This  piece  of  legislation  provides  aged 
patients  with  medical  care  according  to 
their  need  and  not  according  to  their 
means  lUne.ss  requiring  hospitalization 
IS  the  most  expensive,  so  up  to  90  days 
in  the  hospital  would  be  covered.  Nurs- 
ing home  care  costs  less  so  the  bill  covers 
180  days  in  such  a  home,  allowing  hos- 
pitals to  discharge  patients  who  are 
improved  but  still  need  treatment.  Out- 
patient diagnostic  services  will  encour- 
age elderly  patients  to  seek  early  diag- 
nosis so  they  will  not  have  to  be  admitted 
m  a  hospital  for  that  purpose. 

But  most  important  of  all,   the  aged 
patient  becomes  eligible  for  medical  care 
under  this  bill  as  a  matter  of  right.     He 
does  not  have  to  go  through  the  indig- 
nity of  taking  a  pauper's  oath  and  prov- 
n.L-  that  he  and  his  family  are  destitute 
Private    insurance   companies   cannot 
adequately  cover  the  health  needs  of  the 
aged.     The   nsk   is  too  high   to  expect 
them  to  do  so.     Blue  Cross  has  recom- 
mended that  pubhc  funds  l>e  used  to  help 
pay  for  coverage  of  health  costs  for  this 
age  group.     Simple  arithmetic  explains 
why.      According    to    a    Public    Health 
Service  survey  883  days  of  hospital  care 
were  required  per  thousand  persons  up 
to  age  64.     After  age  65.  2,332  days  of 
hospitalization   per    1,000   persons   were 
required.    By  spreading  the  risk  over  the 
entire  working  force,  to  young  and  old 
alike,  the  social  security  system  can  fi- 
nance this  system  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  and  remain  financially  sound. 

It  IS  entirely  proper  that  this  program 
be  a  part  of  our  Government's  system  of 
social  security.  The  whole  point  of  the 
system  is  to  provide  a  measure  of  finan- 
cial independence  to  people  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives  and  who  do  not 
want  to  be  a  burden  on  their  children  or 
the  recipients  of  charity  with  all  its  so- 
cial stigma.  Social  security  is  a  bitter 
mocKcry  to  an  aged  person  who  is  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  medical  expenses. 

The  King  bill  sets  up  a  system  of  medi- 
cal care  that  will  help  realize  the  orig- 
inal ideals  of  social  security.  When 
President  Franklin  D 
the  act  on  August  14 
teriz"d  it  this  way — 

I  he   cornerstone   In    a   structvire   which 
being  huilt,  but  Is  by  no  means  complete. 

It  is  up  to  us— the  Members  of  this 
87th  Congress— to  build  further  on  that 
cornerstone.  By  enacting  the  King  bill 
we  can.  for  our  aged  fellow  citizens, 
change  fear  into  security,  humiliation 
into  dignity,  and  anxiety  into  serenity. 
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Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
registering  and  voting  are  truly  valuable 
because  they  insure  that  our  Govern- 
ment— be  it  local.  State,  or  National — 
remains  of  us,  and  not  against  us. 

But.  day-to-day  distractions  often  ob- 
scure the  value  of  exercising  these 
rights.  It  takes  an  unusual,  crucial 
event  like  the  last  close  presidential 
election  to  show  that  a  single  citizen's 
vote  might  decide  who  would  be  Presi- 
dent, or  who  would  be  any  other  elected 
Government  official. 

Every  citizen's  ballot  becomes  espe- 
cially important  when  a  fateful  question 
is  decided  by  one  vote.  Many  legends — 
some  true,  some  false — have  grown  up, 
describing  what  happened  or  did  not 
happen  for  the  lack  of  a  vote. 

For  example,  a  false  legend  has  it  that 
the  War  of  1812  was  declared  because 
New  Hampshire's  vote  was  not  counted. 
It  is  untrue  that  Daniel  Kelso  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Indiana  State  Senate  by  a  sin- 
pie  vote.  It  is  also  untrue  that  Kelso's 
vote  was  crucial  to  the  election  of  Ed- 
ward A.  Hannegan  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Indiana.  And.  contrary  to  legend,  it  is 
not  true  that  Senator  Hannegan's  vote 
was  decisive  when  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Mexico  in  1846.  Senator 
Hannegan's  vote,  however,  did  play  an 
important  part  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  On  February  27,  1845,  Hannegan 
voted  for  the  resolution  for  annexation; 
since  the  resolution  carried  by  a  vote  of 
27  to  25,  it  would  have  been  defeated  had 
he  voted  "nay." 

More  pertinent  examples  on  the  im- 
portance of  one  vote  and  many  votes  are 
available  both  in  our  own  history  and  in 
the  history  of  other  nations.  One  vote 
cost  King  Charles  the  First  of  England 
his  head  in  1649.  The  court  that  set  his 
fate  was  made  up  of  135  judges;  67  voted 
for  the  King,  68  voted  against  him. 
Elizabeth  the  Second  is  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  today  because,  some  250 
years  ago,  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
in  favor  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  96  to 
95.  In  France,  in  1875.  the  nation  vacil- 
lated between  a  republican  and  a  mo- 
narchical form  of  government.  By  1 
vote.  353  to  352,  the  issue  was  decided  for 
the  Republic. 

In  our  own  history  the  change  of  a 
single  vote  could  have  changed  the 
course  of  our  destiny  as  early  as  1774. 
In  that  year  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress considered  the  so-calle(j  Galloway 
plan.  In  effect,  the  plan  would  have 
transformed  the  American  Colonies  Into 
a  British  dominion  ruled  by  an  English- 
type  of  Parliament  and  a  British  gover- 
nor. After  an  impassioned  speech  by 
Patrick  Henry  against  the  measure,  the 
plan  came  to  a  vote  on  September  28. 
It  was  defeated  by  one  vote. 

In  at  least  two  instances  a  single  vote 
carried  the  Presidency.  In  the  election 
of  1824  neither  John  Quincy  Adams  nor 


Andrew  Jackson  was  able  to  obtain  a 
clear  majority  of  votes  in  the  electoral 
college,  although  Jackson  led  99  to  84. 
The  choice  devolved  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  where,  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  the  voting  was  by 
States.  Adams  was  finally  chosen  when 
he  received  the  vote  of  a  clear  majority 
of  the  States,  13  of  the  then  24.  In  the 
13th  State,  New  York,  Adams  originally 
had  pledges  from  17  members  of  the  34- 
man  delegation.  At  the  last  moment. 
Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  cast  his 
vote  for  Adams,  this  18th  vote  throwing 
New  York  and  the  election  to  Adams 
Of  course,  the  loss  of  any  of  the  other  12 
States  that  voted  for  him  would  have 
prevented  Adams'  election,  and  in  5  of 
those  States  Adams  won  the  delegation 
by  one  vote. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  example 
of  the  power  of  a  single  vote  occurred 
in  1876  when  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  contended  for  the  Pres- 
idency. In  the  electoral  college  Tilden 
received  184  undisputed  votes  to  Hayes' 
163.  However,  two  sets  of  electoral  bal- 
lots were  received  from  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Oregon.  For 
each  of  the  three  Southern  States,  one 
set  was  completely  Democratic  and  for 
Tilden,  the  other  completely  Republican 
and  for  Hayes.  For  Oregon,  one  set 
gave  Hayes  all  three  of  the  State's  votes ; 
the  others  gave  one  of  the  votes  to 
Tilden.  Congress,  on  January  29,  1877, 
created  an  Electoral  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  5  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
5  Senators,  and  5  Representatives,  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  22  disputed 
votes.  The  Commission  voted  on  party 
lines,  eight  Republicans  to  seven 
Democrats,  in  favor  of  Hayes.  The  final 
results;  Hayes,  185  electoral  votes;  Til- 
den, 184. 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  convict 
President  Andrew  Johnson  in  1868  is  an- 
other notable  instance  in  which  a  margin 
of  one  vote  was  crucial.  On  February 
24.  1888,  the  House  passed  the  "Covode 
Resolution"  providing  that  Johnson  be 
impeached.  On  May  16,  when  the  first 
vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate,  35  Sen- 
ators— 1  short  of  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority — voted  guilty,  while  19 
voted  not  guilty.  Johnson's  enemies, 
having  failed  in  their  attempt  to  secure 
conviction  on  the  first  count  of  the  in- 
dictment, moved  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  until  May  26.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding 10  days  this  group  exerted 
strong  pressure  upon  the  19,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  Senator  Ross  of  Kansas, 
to  obtain  that  one  vote.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Senate  reconvened  on  May  26 
to  vote  on  the  next  two  counts,  the  out- 
come was  the  same,  35  to  19.  1  short  of 
conviction. 

A  number  of  issues  in  Congress  have 
been  decided  by  a  one  vote  majority. 
On  August  12,  1941,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  an  administration  bill 
to  extend  conscription  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency  by  a  vote  of  203  to  202. 
A  more  recent  example  of  the  casting 
vote  occurred  on  March  12,  1958,  when 
the  Senate  was  debating  a  housing  bill, 
S.  3418.  An  amendment  was  proposed 
which  would  have  kept  interest  rates  on 
G.I.  housing  at, a  maximimi  of  4V2  per- 
cent instead  of  4^^   percent.     The  vote 
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was  47  to  47,  the  amendment  thus  fail- 
ing On  the  motion  to  lay  the  request 
for  reconsideration  on  the  table,  the  vote 
v.as  once  more  47  to  47.  Since  this  tie 
would  have  carried  for  the  negative, 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  voted  for 
tiic  motion. 

One  final  story,  though  not  authenti- 
cated, deserves  mention.  A  Member  of 
Congress  from  California,  it  is  said.  seek- 
In?  renomination  on  his  party's  ticket, 
had  one  opponent  in  the  primary  The 
vote  for  each  was  exactly  10.429  In 
accordance  with  the  State  constitution, 
the  contenders  drew  lots  m  the  presence 
of  the  California  Secretary  of  State 
The  incumt)ent  Congressman  lost  the 
draw  and  the  right  to  his  party's  nomi- 
nation. He  sank  into  political  oblivion 
And.  the  story  ends,  all  because  his  secre- 
tary was  too  busy  with  office  work  to  ca.st 
her  ballot  on  primary  day 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Federal 
Power  Commission  decision  conceived  in 
haste  and  nurtured  in  secrecy  could  well 
affect  adversely  the  industrial  future  of 
the  entire  west  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

The  FPC  orders  in  dockets  E-7024  and 
E-7025  authorizing  the  Pacific  Power  L 
Light  Co.  to  i^ue  $54,900,000  worth  of 
bonds  and  stock  is  a  dangerous  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  inade- 
quate and  highly  controversial  substitute 
for  the  extra-high-volta«e  intertie  be- 
tween the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  the 
Central  Valley  project  In  California  now 
being  considered  by  Congress.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  FPC  action  are  disclosed  by 
a  vigorous  and  able  dissent  filed  by  FPC 
Commissioner  Howard  Morgan,  but  the 
FPC  has  refused  to  make  public  Commis- 
sioner Morgan's  minority  dissent. 

In  a  forthright  and  reasoned  manner. 
Commissioner  Morgan's  dissent  shows 
that  the  Commission's  orders  were  the 
end  product  of  hasty  administrative  ac- 
tion in  which  the  true  issues  were  never 
adequately  called  to  public  attention 
until  Commissioner  Morgan  i6sued  hi.s 
dissent  on  April  3.  The  Commission's 
notice  which  was  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  March  8.  1962.  treated 
the  company's  applications  as  routine 
and  did  not  indicate  the  important  and 
far-reaching  issues  which  so  vitally  af- 
fect the  people  of  California.  Oregon,  and 
■Vt*  ashing  ton.  Moreover,  the  time  al- 
lowed for  public  response  was  unreason- 
ably short.  The  notice  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  March  8  and 
allowed  only  12  days — to  March  21  — for 
comment  by  the  public. 

Such  a  proceeding,  based  on  such  short 
notice  and  without  adequate  indication 
of  the  issues  involved,  and  without  a 
heajing   is  a  perversion  of  sound  admin- 


istrative practice  The  Cungre.ss  did  nut 
intend  the  Commijiiun  to  act  in  such 
an  irresponsible  manner.  Section  204 
of  the  Federal  Flower  Act  prohiblt^s  the 
i.s.suance  of  .stxurities  by  any  pubhc 
utility  unless  the  Commi.ssion  finds  that 
such  is.suance  is  "compatiblo  with  the 
public  interest  and  reasonably  neces- 
.sarv  or  appropriate"  m  carrying  o'lt  the 
utility  s  responsibilities  ComnH.-v.sioner 
Morgan  s  disser.t  points  out  that  there 
simply  IS  no  record  on  which  to  base 
either  approval  or  rejection'  of  the  Paci- 
fic Power  i  I  i«ht  Co  's  app'ications  for 
thfsr  lari^o  stock  and  bond  i.s.sut's 

The  transmission  line  which  tli''  com- 
pany proposes  to  build  with  those  moneys 
from  tlie  public  will  have  ultimate  ca- 
pacity of  up  to  500  kilovolt.'^  Such  ca- 
pacity cannot  be  fully  utilizeti  without 
surplu.s  F'ederal  power  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministrator has  already  declared  that 
the  Bonneville  surplus  power  will  not  bo 
available  for  export  out  of  the  recion 
until  Congress  enacts  protective  le«i.sla- 
tion  that  fairly  protects  the  Pacific 
Northwest  His  statement  is  in  accord 
with  the  resolution  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
which  requested  suspension  of  any  nego- 
tiations for  transfer  of  surplus  Bonne- 
vUle  power  until  such  legislation  is 
enacted  to  fairly  protect  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Thus,  the  F'ederal  Power  Commi.v^ion. 
m  a  proceedinK  that  violates  the  very 
essentials  of  responsible  administrative 
principles,  has  approved  flnancln^i  for  an 
expensive  tansmission  line  without  any 
assurance  that  there  will  be  twwer  avail- 
able to  justify  It  economically 

Who  will  pay  for  this  overconstructed 
line  which  lacks  economic  Justification'' 
That  wasteful  cost  will  be  a  burden  on 
the  consumers  who  will  have  to  pay 
the  rates  for  power  purcha.sed  from 
the  company  This  is.  clearly,  only  a 
political  gamble — a  multimillion-dollar 
gamble- — by  the  company  to  influence 
Congress  in  its  decision  on  the  Bonne- 
ville-Califomia  intertie  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  .so  strongly 
recommended 

The  Commission's  action  m  a  hasty 
manner  which  did  not  permit  adequate 
public  consideration  is  bad  enough,  but 
it  IS  compounded  by  the  FPC  refusal  to 
make  puljiic  Commissioner  Morgans 
dissenting  opinion.  The  Conunission 
should  rescind  its  orders  of  March  28 
and.  instead,  issue  a  notice  to  the  public 
that  adequately  delineatt'S  the  Lssues 
and  provides  sufficient  tune  for  careful 
consideration  of  the  economic  justifica- 
tion of  the  proix)sed  transmission  line 
Then  the  matter  should  be  set  for  a  full 
public  heariiiK. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information  has  iiutiated  an 
inquiry  ino  the  FPC's  withholding  of 
ComniLssioner  Morgan  s  most  important 
dissenting  opinion  Following  is  the 
subcommittees  letter  of  inquiry: 

.\p«n.  11    1962 
Hon    Jd.seph  C  Sw  idle«, 
C'tairman,  Ked'Tal  Pout"  Commi.s-.ston, 
Wci^hmg'.un    O  C 

DCAB  Mr  Chairman  As  y''U  are  awur>' 
members  ol  the  subcom.nuttee  staff  ar.d  I 
Jiave    been   ::i   discussion   with  yuu   and  st.ilT 


members  ui  Uie  C'>mmls8ion  for  Uie  pabt  .i 
cUys  .titempting  to  iiscertalu  whether  the 
cll.s.seii'.lnK  opiiiinn  fl'.ed  on  April  3.  1M2,  by 
C'.imml.ssl'^ner  Morgan  In  Pacific  Power  and 
I.lKht  C.i  (I><-kets  E  7024  and  K-7025t.  is 
RVrtilable  to  thr  public  The  Commissions 
majority  orders  in  Uiese  docKets  were  Issued 
to  the  public  on  March  28.  1963  It  is  tlir 
sulx^'>inmUtees  underst.indliig  that  as  nf 
thl.s  miimeiit  the  Commission  declines  to 
malie  public  Commissioner  Morgan's  filed 
opinion 

I  hrmly  believe  that  the  Commission's  re- 
fund to  make  the  dls.seiitlnK  oplnl'  n  avail- 
able to  the  put)lic  di-mon.strates  .i  callou.s 
disregard  lor  the  rit^ht  and  the  need  of  the 
public  Ui  be  mririnfd  about  the  actultle.s 
of  the  Commission  Under  the  Commltslon's 
rules,  only  30  d.i>s  are  available  f'  r  Intrr- 
e5ted  person.*  to  seeR  reconsideration  of  thf> 
decision  Already  half  the  time  sUofted  for 
public  study  and  review  of  the  Commission  s 
action  hiia  expired  with  none  of  the  opin- 
ions neither  majority  nor  minority — belnn 
made  available  to  the  public.  Contlnue<.l 
suppression  of  Uie  minority  opinion  can  only 
suggest  that  tlie  Commission  desires  its  or- 
ders U)  become  final  without  the  public 
becoming  aware  of  the  full  rftmlflcRtlons  f  f 
the  Commission's  decision 

It  Would  be  atinther  matter  If  the  Com- 
mlssi m  8  orders  were  to  be  delayed  until 
opinions  could  be  l.ssut-d  simultaneously  with 
U  In  such  an  event,  the  publics  right  to 
btt'R  reconsideration  of  the  action  would  be 
protected  m  that  Uie  30-day  period  would 
ma  begin  running  until  Is.suance  of  the 
order  As  matters  now  stand,  however,  the 
Commlsfiion  is  In  the  {-Hisltlon  of  Issuing  an 
order  giving  the  public  30  days  to  question 
It,  and  meanwhile  siippreaslng  an  offlclnl 
opinion  severely  criticizing  the  order.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  dissenting  opinion  crlti- 
cues  the  Commi.s6ion  s  orders  on  the  very 
grounds  that  Inadequate  notice  and  In- 
suffictpnt  time  were  Riven  the  public  of  the 
highly  significant  action  contemplated  In  the 
decision,  and  that  no  record  was  developed 
by  the  Commlsalon  uF>on  which  a  reasoned 
decision  could  be  made 

Unless  the  Conninisslon  has  specific  stat- 
utory authority  to  order  Uie  wtthholdlni; 
f.om  the  public  of  a  dissenting  Conimlssloi.- 
ers  filed  opinion.  I  believe  it  is  Improper 
for  the  C<jmmlsslon  to  refuse  to  make  public 
such  dissenting  opinion  after  the  Commls- 
slons  order  In  a  case  has  been  laaued  If 
the  Oimmlsslon  has  statutory  authority  to 
withhold  a  dissenting  Conunlaaloner'a  opin- 
ion, please  pnjv  ide  the  citations  to  such  spe- 
cific sLatutiiry  authority  and  any  prec- 
edent* In  its  appUcaUon  Also  provide  two 
copies  of  the  regulations  and  Implementing 
Instrurtlnn.s.  If  any  which  have  been  made 
under  such  statutory  authority 
Sincerely. 

John  E  M(ik.s. 

C>iairmatt 


Holiday  Macaziiie  DeTotet  Eotire  Issue 
to  Washington 


extt:nsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or     VIRGINIA 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnf";dny   .Apr:l  U,  1962 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.'ie  the  April  issue  of  Holiday 
magazine  a  consistently  excellent  pub- 
lication noted  for  its  literary  quality  tind 
range  of  subjects  treati'd.     This  Issue  is 
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devoted  entirely  to  Washington,  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  presents  some  of  the 
finest  articles  on  the  city,  past  and  pres- 
ent, Uiat  I  have  been  privileged  to  read. 
It  is  unusual  for  a  national  magazine  to 
devote  a  complete  edition  to  one  subject. 
but  Holiday  occasionally  does  so  and  in 
eacli  instance  the  issue  has  become  a 
collectors'  item,  to  be  kept  and  treas- 
ured. 

In  preparing  this  issue  on  Washing- 
ton, which  the  editors  term  "The  City 
of  Our  Time."  Holiday  has  assembled  an 
impressive  array  cf  today's  finest  au- 
thors and  writers  to  treat  different  as- 
pects of  the  city  and  its  institutions. 

The  theme  of  the  issue  is  set  In  an 
editorial  on  the  meaning  of  democracy 
uhich  m  my  opinion  is  a  classic.  I 
should  like  to  quote  one  passage  from 
that  editorial: 

Baghdad.  Constantinople.  Athens.  Rome, 
Madrid.  London— In  every  age  there  has  beeri 
one  city  which  has  seemed  the  center  of  the 
world,  which  the  fates  have  chosen  to  be  a 
guiiTdian  for  the  hopes  of  all  men— to  con- 
trol their  aspirations,  to  determine  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  their  glory  or  their  shame,  their 
happiness  or  their  misery,  their  freedom  or 
their  bondage.  That  city  is  now  Wash- 
ington. 

Among  the  fine  writers  who  appear  in 
the  issue  are  Aubrey  Menen.  who  de- 
.vcribes  the  awesome  impact  of  the  city 
on  a  visiting  foreigner;  Charlton  Og- 
burn.  Jr.,  who  tellj  of  the  birth  and 
k'rowth  of  this  world  capital;  William 
Manchester,  who  begins  a  fresh  and  re- 
vealing three-pajt  st  Jdy  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy: Stephen  Birmingham,  who  writes 
of  Washington  80ciei:y;  and  A.  L.  Todd, 
who  scrutinizes  the  persuasive  and  en- 
during lobbyists. 

There  also  is  a  line  article  on  the 
lordly"  press  corps  of  Washington  and 
Its  influence  in  shaping  public  opinion. 
Other  noted  writers  deal  with  such  sub- 
jects as  politicians,  dvij  servants.  Her- 
block.  Washington's  famous  cartoonist, 
the  city's  clubs,  its  former  first  ladies, 
and  other  topics. 

The  issue  is  lavishly  illustrated  with 
full-color  photographs  of  Washington 
views  and  personalitiis. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this 
excellent  issue  of  HoJday  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 
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Senator  Do<M  on  JnTenile  DeHnqaency 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  NEW  roRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav,  April  11,  1962 

Mr  DELANEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  do- 
mestic problem  is  mote  vexing,  or  pre- 
sents more  danger  to  our  country,  than 
juvenile  delinquency. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Juvenile  E>e- 
linquency  Committee,  and  Is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject. 

On  April  8.  1962.  the  Senator  delivered 
an  address  in  New  York  City  on  juvenile 
delinquency.  I  believe  this  is  an  impor- 
tant statement  which  should  be  read  by 
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every  parent  in  the  country.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  Insert  it  in  the  Record: 
Remakks   of   Sehatok   Thomas   J.   Dodd,    of 

CONWECTTCXTT.    BkTORE  THE    NEW   YOKK    ClTT 

Police  Dtpaetment-Holt  Name  Societt 
BaEAKFAST,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Sun- 
DAT,  April  8.  1962 

Speaking  before  a  group  of  New  York  City 
policemen  on  the  question  of  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  challenge  which 
wiser  men  than  I  would  doubtless  forgo. 
For  the  policeman  deals  with  the  criminal 
face  to  face.  He  sees  him  with  an  immediacy 
and  a  constancy  that  the  sociologist  or  the 
urban  planner  or  the  lawmaker  does  not, 

AJmost  all  of  you  have  at  one  time  or 
another  had  to  drag  a  young  criminal  into 
the  police  station,  a  youth  who  has  com- 
mitted some  hideous  crime,  who  is  unre- 
penUnt,  who  Is  filled  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  the  police,  for  his  victims,  and 
for  society  In  general. 

After  such  an  experience,  you  wonder  what 
It  took  to  produce  such  a  man  and  you  know 
that  there  Is  much  more  Involved  here  than 
lack  of  wholesome  recreation,  or  urban 
slums,  or  being  underprivileged  You  know 
that  at  the  root  of  this  man's  behavior  there 
l8  something  sick  and  twisted,  and  when 
you  see  It  happen  so  many  times  to  so  many 
men  you  must  recognize  that  there  Is  some- 
thing Blck   and   twisted  about   society. 

One  at  the  gravest  Indications  of  this 
sickness  and  distortion  Is  a  lack  of  self- 
discipline  on  the  part  of  more  and  more 
Americans;  and  I  see  In  this  not  merely  a 
cause  of  crime  but  a  threat  to  the  very 
survival  of  free  government. 

The  backbone  of  any  free  society  is  the 
self-dlsclpllne  of  Its  people.  Self-control  Is 
the  Indispensable  quality  which  makes  it 
possible  for  people  to  get  along  together 
without  authoritarian  control. 

No  one  at  birth  possesses  this  quality. 
Self-dlsclpllne  arises  out  of  discipline 
through  a  long  formative  period,  and  the 
three  training  grounds  which  Instill  the  dis- 
ciplines necessary  to  eventual  self-control 
and  self-reliance  are  the  ramlly.  the  school, 
and  the  church. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  basic  cause  of  the 
breakdown  in  self-dlscipUne  and  moral  con- 
duct which  Is  sweeping  across  the  Nation  Is 
the  declining  role  of  the  three  fvuidamental 
institutions  of  our  society,  the  famUy,  the 
school,  and  the  church. 

It  Is  these  institutions  that  must  develop 
in  the  child  those  standards  of  conduct 
wlUch  will  not  only  prevent  a  person  from 
acting  lawlessly  but  will  prepare  him  to  take 
his  place  as  a  responsible,  productive,  con- 
tributing member  ol  society. 

Tlie  basic  unit  is  the  family.  The  family 
provides  the  first  training  ground  for  moral 
Instruction;  it  teaches  the  young  to  better 
disUnguisii  right  from  wrong;  it  rewards  good 
conduct  and  ptinishes  laad;  It  provides  mod- 
els of  behavior,  the  mother  and  father;  It 
Imparts  an  Idea  oX  the  good  life.  It  is  the 
crucible  wherein  is  forged  the  habit  patterns 
ol  a  lifetime. 

There  was  a  time  when  family  life  was  a 
Joint  partnership  and  a  Joint  adventure  in 
tl»e  day-to-day  struggle  for  survival.  In  this 
struggle  for  the  necessities  of  life,  the  mem- 
bers oX  the  famUy  were  dependent  upon  each 
other.  Even  the  children  had  responsibili- 
ties ranging  from  the  doing  of  chores  to  the 
actual  support  of  the  famUy.  Thus  they 
could  feel  a  sense  of  partnership,  a  sense  of 
unity,  a  sense  of  usefulness,  and  a  sense  of 
responsibUlty. 

During  the  past  40  years,  the  family  has 
t>ecome  less  and  less  of  a  collective  unit  and 
more  and  more  a  collection  of  Individuals. 

The  hMne  used  to  be  the  center  of  almost 
all  activities,  work,  education,  rellgiotis 
training,  recreation.  Now  each  family  mem- 
t>er  pursues  these  activities  away  from  home 
and   apart  from  other  family   members. 


It  Ls  the  life  away  from  home  that  now 
occupies  most  of  the  child's  attention.  The 
parents  generally  do  not  know  their  chil- 
dren's friends,  and  children  in  the  same  fam- 
ily have  different  sets  of  friends.  The  home 
has  too  often  be<'ome  merely  a  base  for 
Bleeping  and  eating. 

The  family,  therefore,  has  become  frac- 
tlonallBed  and  in  the  process  perhaps  its 
most  important  function  has  been  gravely 
impaired;  the  early  development  of  standards 
of  behavior  which  children  can  use  as  a 
basis  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  a 
lifetime 

This  breaking  up  of  the  family  as  a  co- 
hesive. Interdependent  unit  at  the  very  cen- 
ter of  life  has  had  a  disastrous  consequence 
The  child  of  such  a  family  has  no  one 
to  look  to  for  moral  approval  or  disapproval. 
He  Is  a  lone  agent.  He  Is  not  restrained 
from  evil  through  consideration  of  what  the 
family  will  think,  nor  Is  he  encouraged  to 
good  through  anticipation  of  family  ap- 
proval. He  Is  not  Influenced  to  sacrifice  for 
the  needs  of  his  family  and,  therefore,  never 
feels  the  satisfaction  gained  from  selfless 
acts.  There  Is  a  great  void  In  his  life,  and 
too  often  he  turns  to  crime  and  delinquency 
to  fill  that  void. 

The  failure  of  the  family  is  compounded 
by  a  corresponding  failure  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  Outside  of  the  home,  the  school 
Is  our  first  line  of  defense  In  preventing  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  Yet  what  do  we  find  in 
many  of  our  schools?  Monslgnor  Joseph  E. 
Schieder  told  the  Jtrvenlle  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee concerning  our  educational  sys- 
tem :  "Slowly  but  surely,  we  are  reaping  our 
Just  deserts  from  progressive  education — that 
form  of  education  which  considers  discipline 
as  outmoded — where  a  child  In  a  classroom 
Is  not  to  be  reprimanded  for  fear  that  in 
later  life  he  will  be  the  victim  of  some  In- 
feriority complex.  'Where,  if  Johnny  feels 
like  leaving  his  lesson  to  cross  the  room  and 
gaze  out  of  the  window,  the  teacher  must 
accept  his  whim  or  fancy.  Cradled  in  this 
sort  of  educational  atmosphere.  It  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  conceive  how  a  youth  in  his  lei- 
sure-time hours  Is  going  to  curb  his  passions 
or  thwart  bis  inclinations  to  l>e  dishonest." 
Four  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  young  crimi- 
nal are  that  he  Is  undisciplined,  he  is  gener- 
ally incompetent  as  far  as  useful  skills  are 
concerned,  he  has  no  senae  of  creative 
achievement,  and  he  is  completely  lacking 
in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

It  Is  these  very  qualities,  a  disciplined 
mind,  competence  in  a  chosen  field,  a  sense 
of  achievement  and  a  sense  of  cltlsenshlp 
which  we  expect  the  schools  to  Instill  during 
the  many  years  they  help  shape  the  chUd's 
character. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  schools  are  falling 
to  accomplish  this.  I  do  not  say  this  in  an 
attempt  to  belalxM-  the  school  system;  I  know 
that  many  of  the  causes  of  this  failure  stem 
from  outside  the  school  and  from  lack  of 
public  understanding  and  support  of  the 
needs  of  oiu*  scIkwIs. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  an  ever -increas- 
ing number  of  boys  and  girls  are  sliding 
easily  thnnigh  our  school  system,  getting  no 
real  value  out  of  It,  dropping  out  before 
graduation,  and  appearlnjg  In  the  delin- 
quency courts  without  any  respect  for  au- 
thority, without  any  sense  of  responsibility 
to  others,  without  any  capacity  for  construc- 
tive achievement,  and  without  any  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  community  or  to  the  country. 
This  is  a  terrible  Indictment  of  oiu-  school 
system.  We  have  taken  out  of  school  life 
discipline,  competition,  hard  work,  reward 
for  success,  and  punishment  for  failure.  We 
have  taken  from  the  teachers  the  tools  they 
need  to  properly  preserve  order  and  respect 
for  authority  In  the  classroom.  We  have  not 
permitted  our  teachers  to  enjoy  the  eco- 
nomic status  and  social  prestige  which  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  students.  We  tiave 
permitted  the  poor  student  to  pass  on  to  the 
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next  gnuto  yMkr  after  yaar.  ktong  with  th« 
(ood  studAOt.  W«  h«v«  •noouragad  tba 
growth  of  «««7  aubjaets  and  pannlttad  tha 
•tudanta  to  avoid  tough  aubjaeta.  Wa  hava 
pannlttad  an  atmoaphara  to  davalop  In  which 
■uccaaa  In  •oclal  life  or  In  aporta  or  othar 
extra-ciirrlcular  actlvltlaa  la  mora  valued  and 
reapactad  than  maatarlng  the  rlgoroua  dlacl- 
pUnaa  of  academic  life. 

In  the  worda  of  JanJtan  Uoyd.  "We  have 
■own  the  (  ragon's  taeth  of  paeudoaclentlflc 
■entlmentallty.  and  out  of  tha  ground  ha« 
■prung  the  legion  baarlng  switchblade 
knives  and  bicycle  chalna." 

Tha  motto  of  the  hard-core  delinquent  is 
"only  the  suckars  work,"  and  there  la  a  good 
deal  about  modern  education  that  permits 
thla  belief  to  live  on  and  nourish. 

Only  yeaterday  I  read  of  a  high-school 
•tudant  pulling  a  knife  on  hla  teacher  to 
tha  applause  of  hla  fellow  students.  Lat«ly 
It  saama  we  hear  about  thla  sort  of  thing 
all  tha  tlma.  And  It  rapreaenta  such  a  slck- 
anlng  outrage  that  It  should  shock  the  people 
of  thla  country  Into  throwing  out  the  window 
all  theae  sentimental,  misguided  notions 
which  have  been  warping  segments  of  our 
■chool  system  for  more  than  30  years,  and 
have  now  led  to  this  ultimate  perversion  of 
tha  proper  relationship  between  student  and 
the  teacher. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  pampering  and  coddling 
the  worst  tralta  of  young  people  and  start 
developing  the  beat  traits  of  young  people 
through  proper  discipline,  hard  work  and 
rigorous  competition. 

Aa  the  impact  on  the  child's  development 
by  the  family  ^nd  tha  school  Is  declining, 
ao  too  Is  that  of  the  church.  The  decline 
of  relative  Influence  of  our  churches  on  In- 
dividual conduct  la  particularly  dlstreastng 
bacatiae  It  has  come  about  despite  the  heroic. 
aelflasa.  enlightened  effort  of  thoae  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  religious  men  and 
woman  of  all  creeds. 

Churches  have  made  an  enormous  con- 
tribution In  the  form  of  philanthropic  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  activities  of  all  kinds. 

Thay  have  made  a  prodigious  effort  In  the 
field  at  moral  Instruction  from  the  Sunday 
school  level  to  the  full-time  university 

Thay  have,  on  the  congregation  or  parish 
level.  Instituted  i>rograms  and  activities  de- 
signed to  meet  every  social  need — from  Boy 
Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouta,  to  teen  cluba.  to 
athletic  organizations  to  study  groups,  to 
young  adult  groupa.  to  mothers'  clubs  to 
fathers'  cluba. 

The  clergyman.  In  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
enormous  burdens  placed  upon  him.  has  be- 
come more  than  a  religious  leader  He  has 
bacome  an  administrator,  a  flnancler.  a  bust- 
neaaman.  a  social  worker,  a  marriage  coun- 
selor, an  athletic  director,  an  arbitrator  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  a  participant 
In  public  affairs  The  physical  expansion  of 
our  church  system  has  been  Impressive  The 
growth  of  church  newspapers  and  other  In- 
formation media  has  been  enormous 

All  of  this  has  borne  tremendous  fruits 
Tet.  churchmen  themselves  would  be  the 
flrst  to  admit  that  the  Influence  of  religion 
as  the  molder  of  Individual  conduct  Is  de- 
clining It  Is  declining  because  the  voice  of 
the  church  la  being  drowned  out  by  a  hun- 
dred contrasting  voices  and,  therefore,  the 
role  of  the  third  great  foundation  of  free 
society  Is  weakened. 

Tha  policeman  on  the  corner  is  the  first 
one  to  feel  the  full  Impact  of  this  break- 
down of  conduct  Upon  you,  and  upon  your 
fellow  officers  across  the  Nation  has  fallen 
the  burden  of  a  million  lawbreaklni;  young 
people  each  year  Against  you  h<is  been 
spent  the  initial  fury  of  this  legion  A  )inlfe 
and  chain  wlelders. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  this 
problem  can  well  appreciate  the  anger  the 
frustration,  even  the  despair  of  good  p<^il ice- 
men who  must  defend  against  this  tremen- 
dous   criminal     Invasion    without     adequate 


numbers,  wltiout  adequate  laws,  without 
adequate  pub.lc  support  or  even  sympathy 
The  attack  of  free  society  on  thU  problem 
must  be  of  two  kinds  Against  the  criminal 
who  Is  already  on  the  streets  we  must  In- 
tensify all  o:  our  police  efTorts  And  to 
guard  against  the  future  tidal  wave  of  crime 
and  degenera.y  toward  which  we  are  tend- 
ing, free  8<x:l»ty  must  rebuild  Us  faltering 
institutions 

We  must  s:<)p  handcvifflng  the  polh-e  by 
forcing  them  U)  handle  all  young  crlrniimls 
aa  though  th»y  were  merely  Juvenile  delin- 
quents We  nust  stop  forcing  the  police  to 
handle  with  kid  gloves  the  vicious  h<x>dlum 
who  dellberutely  takes  advantage  uf  hts 
Juvenile  status  We  must,  by  beefing  up  the 
physical  resources  of  nur  police  department, 
and  tightenli.g  the  laws  under  which  they 
operate,  give  our  p<illcemen  the  tools  to 
make  these  <  rlmlnals  feel  the  full  weight 
of  restrictive    aw  enforcement 

But  more  |»ollcemen  and  tighter  laws  are 
not  the  ultimate  answer  to  our  problem,  vs 
you  would  be  the  first  tu  admit 

The  iong-mnge  effort,  upon  which  the  sur- 
vival of  our  freedom  depends  really  is  the 
effort  of  a  free  people  Ui  rec-ant  Its  basic 
Institutions  l.-i  order  tti  preserve  those  human 
qualities  witltout  which  freed<jm  itself  can- 
not survive. 

The  danger  posed  by  the  ntoral  breakdown 
of  our  youn^  people  has  far  more  signifi- 
cance than  tl;e  personal  tragedy  it  inevitably 
holds  for  the  lives  of  millions  of  y  .ung 
Americans  Por  self -discipline  is  not  only 
the  foundatl<in  of  a  successful  life  it  Is  the 
backbone  of  »  free  society  Without  It  free 
society  la  thrjatened  by  two  mortal  enemies 
the  Internal  weakness  of  lu  people,  which 
makes  them  jnable  to  stand  up  to  the  fierce 
competition  it  tough,  disciplined.  Commu- 
nist aggresaliin,  and  the  moral  collapse  of 
lU  people  which  forces  the  Government  t) 
assume  the  ri-sponslbllltlea  of  the  family  the 
school,  and  tlve  church 

The  lnevtt.»ble  end  product  of  a  lack  of 
self -discipline  la  flabblnese.  physical.  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  Thus  we  are  fighting 
against  a  breakdown  which  could  leave  our 
people  t<x>  w.-ak  and  self-indulgent  to  fight 
for  their  fret-dom.  too  Ia«y  to  master  the 
difficult  Intellectual  disciplines  of  the  present 
and  future,  tx)  relfiah  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  U^  *trengthen  the  Nation,  too  self- 
centered,  even,  to  recognize  the  mo-lal 
danger  which  threatens 

The  other  ude  of  the  coin  Is  the  fact  that 
the  failure  f  the  Individual  to  live  as  a 
responsible  c.tlzen  f'lrces  0<)verriment  Inter- 
vention whici  leads  In  a  thousand  steps  to  a 
centralized  t..taUtarlan   Sf)Olety 

When  the  family  turns  lu  piroblems  over 
to  the  juvenl  e  court,  when  the  church  boys' 
club  yields  t.  the  police  probation  depart- 
ment, when  the  failure  of  the  father  to 
turn  off  the  t-flevlslon  dial  f  irces  the  Oovern- 
ment  U)  regu  ate  television  In  the  Interest  of 
public  morality,  when*  failure  on  the  part 
of  artists  ard  publishers  and  enterUlners 
to  observe  standards  nt  decency  forces  the 
0<-)Vfrninent  to  intervene  with  cen8<jr»hlp. 
when  wldes;  read  crime  forces  ever  larger 
fxivernmen'.  jrograni.^  <>t  M>cial  reform  when 
we  riave  thl.«  trend  s;oing  on  in  a  hundred 
fields,  we  see  the  phU'>sophlc  truth  that  free- 
men wh.i  refu-^e  \>>  control  them.ielves  mu-st 
be  controUe*;  by  ithers  and  a  free  society 
which  I'wes  \'s  cornerstone  of  self-c.  ntrf)! 
must  Inevjt.^blv  succumb  to  control  fn>m 
without 

Already  the  failure  of  the  family  the 
SI  h'Mii  and  ITP  church  has  forced  significant 
Intorventl.  n  by  O  >vprnrnen'.  agencies  We 
must  accept  'his  reality  and  df)  all  that  Tiov- 
ernmeii*  reas  nablv  can  to  combat  the  efTects 
and  '.rlg:ns  of  delinquencv  But  all  the 
while  we  mu.st  rec<  giUze  that  In  the  end 
the  future  >  '  o\ir  socletv  and  the  fut\ire  of 
"Ur  civUiz.^tion  rests  ufKin  the  out.-om.e  of 
the  strugttle  t  I  restore  de<;ency  and  self -dis- 
cipline   a  s'ruggle   which   must   primarily   be 


fought  and  won  In  our  homes,  our  acboola. 
and  our  churches 

We  trust,  and  grasping  the  larger  hope,  we 
believe  that  freedom  has  that  Inner  strength 
and  durability  which  will  In  the  end  lead  us 
to  the  solutlorvs 

We  believe  that  the  American  family,  real- 
izing the  growing  emptiness  of  family  life. 
will  gradually  reallne  lUelf  so  that  the  en- 
forced family  unity  which  the  harsh  neces- 
sities of  life  once  compelled,  will  be  replaced 
by  a  V  limitary  unity  which  seeks  to  satisfy 
not  the  material  necessities  but  the  higher 
needs  of  life 

We  believe  that  our  free  educational  sys- 
tem, seeing  Uie  bitter  frulU  of  mistaken 
Ideas  and  receiving  the  growing  support  ol 
the  American  people,  will  reform  itself  and 
make  each  school  in  our  land  a  training 
ground  for  the  development  of  virtue  and 
re8p<mslblllty   as    well    as  of   knowledge. 

And  we  believe  that  once  tha  currant  of 
regeneration  begins  to  run  through  our 
whole  society,  the  churches  will  achieve  the 
triumph  which  their  heroic  sacrifice  and 
prcKligious  efforts  Justify 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or  soiTTH  CAaoLOi* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8KNTATTVK8 

Wednesday.  Aprxl  It.  1962 

Mr  HKMPHILI,  Mr  Spcfltker,  re- 
cently In  the  great  Commlttet  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  we  have 
had  t«  wrestle  with  a  vexing  problem  of 
what  is  known  r-s  de  intermix  tare  which, 
in  common  terms,  is  the  removal  of 
VHP  television  production  In  certain 
areas  and  substituting  UHF  television 
therefor 

We  f  )und  that  many  people  would  be 
deprived  of  the  television  opportunity 
and  that  the  removal  of  th»  VHP  chan- 
nels m  the  areas  proposed  would  work  a 
ternflc  hardship  on  people,  especially 
people  in  rural  areas  and  small  towrvs. 
who  wanted  to  see  and  listen  to  news 
and  production  from  their  State  capitals 

My  good  friend  anr*  my  able  colleague. 
Kenneth  Robirts  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Alabama,  and  I  were  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
would  be  deprived  of  television  in  the 
rural  areas  We  vigorously  opposed  the 
deintermixture  proposals,  continuously 
pointing  out  that  our  people  In  Alabama 
and  South  Carolina  wanted  to  have  some 
voice  and  vision  concerning  happenings 
in  the  re.spectlve  capitals  of  our  respec- 
tivf  States  I  hurry  to  salute  my  good 
friend  for  his  determined  stand  for  his 
p«'i)ple 

Prrhaps  there  are  some  people  In  Con- 
gress who  do  not  know  that  KaNNKTH 
Roberts  Ls  chairman  of  the  Important 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety  of 
tlu'  Committ«'f  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  While  I  am  not  privileged 
to  be  on  that  .subcommittee.  I  have  been 
happy  to  follow  his  leadership  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  of  the  United  States 
or.  tnciJents  and  activities  which  would 
be  injurioii.s  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  people  I  am  mindful,  at  thla  time, 
of  his  great  Hght  against  cancer,  heart 
dLs*L-a.<<e.  death  and  injury  from  automo- 
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bi  e  accidents,  and  the  many  other  cam- 
paigns he  has  so  rigorously  and  ably 
spearheaded  to  help  our  generation  and 
future  generations  enjoy  the  fullest 
American  life  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  I  prepared  for  the 
committee  report,  which  usually  accom- 
panies a  bill,  our  views  emphasizing  our 
determination  that  our  people  should 
not  suffer.  Today.  I  would  like  to  put 
that  report  in  the  Recokd,  so  that  all  may 
krww  how  we  feel  and  that  others  who 
have  joined  our  flght  may  have  the  in- 
formation we  felt  so  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  good  television  in  our 
rural  areas  and  small  towns. 

The  report  follows: 

AnuiTioNAL  Views 

As  members  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
btMte  and  Foreign  Conunerce.  we  do  not  wUh 
to  file  a  minority  report  eJifiressLng  any  an- 
tagonism to  the  general  purposes  of  all- 
channel  receiver  legislation.  We  hope,  and 
expect,  that  the  purposes  of  such  legisla- 
tion will  result  In  the  accomplishment  of  a 
wider  television  coverage,  wider  selection  of 
channels,  and.  thus,  the  promotion  of  a 
greater  UHF  listening  audience.  However, 
we  would  not  detract  from  the  service,  the 
Investment,  the  pleasure  or  education  re- 
sulting from  VHP  transmission  In  the  tele- 
vision field.  We  must  protect,  preserve,  and 
promote  that  effort  also. 

These  views  are  additional  views  empha- 
sizing the  feeling  of  many  of  the  commit- 
tee on  such  subjects  aa  (Ij  the  desirability 
of  having  television  sets  with  all-channel 
receivers.  (2)  the  undeslrablllty  of  regional 
deintermixture  at  this  time  when  the  Im- 
pact In  the  future,  as  well  as  the  result  of 
ezperlnients  In  programing  are  not  known, 
and  (3)  the  economic  Impact  on  any  ahlft 
In  television,  on  an  area  basis,  on  a  local 
basis,  or  on  a  national  basis  to  UHF.  Thus, 
we  discuss  this  legislation  In  the  light  of  our 
feeling  and  our  bellefF 

CENIJL4I.    rVMJtlSX 

We  of  the  committee  snare  with  the  Fed- 
eral CommunickUuns  Commia&lon  Its  "firm 
conviction  that  the  pu'bllc  Interest  requires 
use  of  all  82  channels  allocated  for  tele- 
vision ■•  The  general  p*irpoae  of  the  leglala- 
tlon  la  to  foster  the  further  development  and 
expansion  of  commercial  and  educational 
television  broadcasting  In  the  public  Intereat 
by  requiring  that  ail  televialon  receivers 
slilpped  In  Interstate  :ommerce  or  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  be  equipped  to  receive 
all  82  channels  now  allocated  to  television. 
Including  the  present  12  VHF  channels 
(channels  2  13)  and  the  present  70  UHF 
channels  (channels  14-«3I.'  This  require- 
ment with  respect  to  television  receivers  Is 
designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  opera- 
tion of  UHF  stations  Intermixed  with  VHF 
stations  m  the  aame  communlUes  and  areas 
and  U)  prevent  the  Impairment  of  existing 
VHP  and  UHF  commercial  and  educational 
television  service  to  the  public. 

As  of  March  1962,  television  stations  were 
operstlng  on  500  of  the  881  available  VHF 
television  channel  allocations  (73  percent) 
but  on  only  103  of  the  1.644  available  UHF 
television  channel  allocations  (7  percent). 
Of  274  televLfilon  channels  reserved  for  edu- 
cation, only  80  (42  VHF  and  18  UHF)  were 
In  operation  The  extensive  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  make  clear  that 
the  single  most  Important  reason  for  the 
failure  heretofore  to  utlllae  more  of  the 
available    UHF    channels    to    provide    educa- 


•  TT>e*e  channels  occMpy  the  frequencies 
.'J4  72  megacycles  dhannels  2  4),  70-88 
megacycles  (channels  5  0),  174  216  mega- 
cycles (channela  7  13).  and  470-890  mega- 
cycles (channels  14  83i. 


tlonal  and  commercial  television  service  to 
the  public  Is  the  fact  that  only  a  relatively 
amall  proportion  of  the  televialon  seta  which 
have  been  produced  since  the  70  DKP  chan- 
nels were  flrst  allocated  for  televialon  In 
1962  have  been  capable  of  receiving  the  70 
UHF  channels  in  addition  to  the  12  VHP 
channels.  Of  all  seta  produced  In  the  period 
1953  to  1961.  Inclusive,  less  than  13  percent 
have  been  equipped  at  the  manufacturing 
plant  to  receive  UHF.  Although  UHF  set 
production  was  20  percent  of  total  produc- 
tion In  1958,  by  1981  It  had  fallen  sharply 
to  only  6  percent  of  total  production. 

Unleaa  the  public  has  sets  that  can  receive 
UHF  aa  well  aa  VHP,  prospective  commercial 
and  educational  UHF  staUons  wUl  not  be 
ahle  to  reach  the  audiences  nece&sary  for 
effective  operation  and  UHF  stations  will 
be  deterred  from  coming  into  being.  Yet, 
without  UHF  stations  In  operation,  the  pub- 
11c  lacks  incentive  to  buy  sets  to  receive  both 
UHF  and  VHF,  e6i>eclally  when  a  12-channcl 
VHP  set  can  be  bought  for  a  little  less.  Until 
this  ring  Is  broken  and  the  public  has  sufll- 
cient  numt>er8  of  all-channel  sets,  the  ordi- 
nary development  of  commercial  and  educa- 
tional T7HF  television  will  remain  Impeded. 
¥ar  10  years  the  ring  has  not  been  broken  by 
any  technique.  All  other  feasible  approaches 
having  been  unproductive.  It  la  apparent  to 
us  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  appropriate  ail-<^annel  set  legisla- 
tion to  break  the  ring  so  that  UHF  can  be 
developed  In  the  public  IntercBt. 

THX  POLICT   or  SHirriMG  VHT   STATIONS  TO   THE 
UHF 

We  are  strongly  of  the  view  that  it  would 
be  unsound  and  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest for  operating  VHP  stations  to  be 
shifted  to  UHF  channels.  UHF  channels  are 
normally  capable  of  providing  television 
service  over  areas  which  are  substantially 
smaller  than  the  areas  which  can  be  served 
by  VHF  channela.  In  addition,  even  within 
the  areas  which  UHF  channels  can  serve, 
UHF  signals  are  more  variable  and  tend  to 
be  poorer  than  VHF  signals,  due  In  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  foliage,  hills,  buildings,  and 
other  obstroctlons  absorb  or  obstruct  UHF 
signals.  For  reasons  such  as  theae,  shifting 
VHF  stations  to  UHF  channels  would  result 
in  loeaea  of  existing  television  service  to  the 
public.  In  large  part  these  losses  of  service 
will  occur  in  rural,  farm,  outlying,  and 
sparsely  settled  areas  where  there  is  little  or 
no  prospect  of  economic  support  for  new 
stations  to  replace  the  service  which  would 
be  lost  through  shifts  of  existing  VHP  sta- 
tions to  UHF.  We  feel  our  entire  committee 
is  strongly  opposed  to  any  action  that  wotild 
take  television  service  away  from  the  public. 

THE      XEFBESENTATIONS      OF      THE      COMMISSION 

We  have  closely  followed  the  proposals  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
issued  In  Its  d(x:kets  Nos.  14229  and  14239- 
14248  on  July  27,  1981.  A  number  of  these 
proposals  would  Involve,  or  be  directly  re- 
lated to,  the  shift  of  VHF  stations  to  UHF 
channels.  In  the  Commission's  notices  in 
these  proceedings  these  profMseals  were 
closely  related  to  the  Commission's  request 
that  the  Congress  enact  all-channel  receiver 
legislation.  During  the  extensive  hearings 
held  by  the  committee  there  was  widespread 
and  vigorous  opposition  to  the  shifting  of 
VHF  stations  to  the  UHF.  Although  we 
strongly  support  all-channel  receiver  legis- 
lation, we  also  firmly  oppose  the  shift  of 
VHP  stations  to  UHF.  Hence,  we  would  be 
unwilling  to  recommend  enactment  of  this 
legislation  without  satisfactory  assurance 
that  VHP  television  stations  will  not  be 
shifted  to  UHF,  In  whole  or  in  part. 

Because  of  our  deep  concern  with  the 
Commission's  propoeals  to  shift  VHF  sta- 
tions to  UUP,  and  the  relationship  of  aJl- 
channel  receiver  legislation  to  such  pro- 
posals, our  able  committee  cbalnnan 
specifically     Inquired     of     the     Commission 


whether  It  would  proceed  with  proposals  to 
shift  VHF  aUtlona  to  UHF  if  aU-channel  re- 
ceiver legislation  were  enacted.  The  Fed- 
eral Oommunicationa  Conunlaalon  has  rep- 
resented to  the  committee,  in  a  letter  dated 
Inarch  16,  1063.  in  which  Oatamlsaioners 
Mlnow.  Hyde,  BarUey,  Craven.  Ford,  and 
Cross  concurred,  that  deintermixture  is  not 
a  solution  for  the  televialon  aUocatlons  prob- 
lem, that  a  combined  VHF-UHF  system  is 
needed,  that  If  aU-channei  reoelTer  legisla- 
tion la  enacted  by  this  Congreas.  the  Osm- 
mlasion  would  not  proceed  with  the  eight 
deintermixture  proceedings  Initiated  on 
July  27,  1961,  and  that,  on  tbe  contrary,  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  sboold  be  allowed 
to  Indicate  whether  the  aU-channel  receiver 
authority  would  in  fact  achieve  the  Com- 
mission's overall  allocations  goal  of  a  satis- 
factory system  of  intermixed  UHF  and  VHF 
assignments.  Further,  the  Commission  rep- 
resented that  it  would  make  periodic  reports 
to  the  committee  and  that  before  uxKiertak- 
Ing  the  Implementation  ot  any  policy  oon- 
cernlng  deintermixture.  the  Commiarton 
would  adriae  the  oommlttee  at  Its  plaiis  aiKl 
give  the  committee  an  m,ppraprialte  period 
of  time  to  consider  such  plans. 

This  legislation  Is  being  reoonunended  on 
the  basis  of  our  understandli^  at  the  Com- 
mission^ representations  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Commission  would  not  even 
consider  directly  or  Indirectly  Tequtrtng 
shifting  any  VHF  station  to  a  UHF  channel 
without  the  licensee's  consent  before  it  is 
determined  from  experience  how  aU-chahnei 
receiver  authority  is  working  out.  Time  will 
have  to  be  allowed  for  the  Conunisslon  to  is- 
sue rules  to  implement  the  legislation  and 
for  manufacturers  to  convert  to  production 
of  all-channel  receivers.  Substantial  time 
will  have  to  elapse  thereafter  before  the  vast 
majority  of  the  public  becomes  equipped 
with  all-channti  receivers  so  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  legislatlom  can  be  detexmlnred. 
There  are  jow  some  56  mlllton  teievislon 
sets  in  the  United  States  and  annual  sales 
are  at  the  rate  of  about  6  million.  Thus,  the 
committee  understands  the  Commission's 
representation  to  mean  that  consideration 
will  not  even  be  given  to  shtfttng  any  VHF 
station  to  a  UHF  channel  without  Its  eon- 
sent  for  a  period  of  at  least  9  yean,  and  pos- 
sibly longer,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
sU-channel  legislation. 

2.  That  even  after  the  paasage  of  at  leaet 
9  years  when  a  vast  majority  of  the  public 
has  acquired  all -channel  receivers,  the  Com- 
mission would  not  undertake  Indirectly  or 
directly  to  shift  any  VHF  station  to  a  UHF 
channel  without  the  consent  of  tlM  liomsee 
(a)  until  the  CommisBion  has  first  advised 
this  and  other  interested  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  any  such  plan  and  Its  reasons 
therefor  so  that  the  coounittee  may  consider 
them,  and  (b)  until  each  such  committee 
has  notified  the  Commission  that  it  has  had 
an  appropriate  period  of  time  to  consider  the 
Commission's  plan  and  Is  contemplating  no 
action  which.  In  Its  Judgment,  warrants  fur- 
ther deferral  of  the  plan. 

It  is  in  specific  reliance  upon  these  repre- 
sentations by  the  Commission  that  the  oom- 
mlttee is  reporting  favorably  all-channel 
receiver  legislation.  We  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee regards  these  representations  as  bind- 
ing on  the  Commission  as  now  constituted 
and  as  It  may  in  the  future  l)e  constituted 

SECXIVEX    ALL-CHANKEI.    CAPAKL3TT 

The  legislation  repwrted  by  the  committee 
would  require  that  all  television  sets  "be 
capable  of  receiving"  all  television  channels. 
The  quoted  language  contemplates  that  all 
receivers  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  or 
Imported  will  be  constructed  with  equipment 
inside  its  cabinet  which  will  have  perform- 
ance characteristics  sufficient  to  permit  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  and  usable  reception  of 
each  of  the  present  12  VHF  and  70  UHF 
channels  (In  any  location  where.  In  the  light 
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ot  tb«  Domul  tUU  at  rM«lv«r  d«T*lopiB«nt 
at  tb«  tloM.  nieb  r«e«ptUm  eould  b«  rM- 
•oiubty  Mp«et«d)  without  tlM  MOMaitj  of 
adding  furtbOT  aqulpoMnt  otb«r  tban  an 
approprtat*  antenna. 

Wa  bava  t«z7  carafuUy  eonaldarad  tba  pro- 
poaal  tbat  tba  Commlaalon  ba  autborlsad  to 
praacrtba  minimum  parformanca  atandarda 
tor  all-cbannal  tatoTlalon  acta.  Tbe  com- 
mittee baa  declined  to  report  favorably  any 
■ucb  proTUlon  becauac  It  la  not  persuaded 
tbat  It  la  receaaary  In  the  public  Interest  to 
Involve  tbe  Commlaalon  In  tbe  details  of 
television  set  manufacturing.  Nor  Is  It  our 
Intention  tbat  tbe  Commlaalon  could  pre- 
scribe sucb  standards  tbrougb  lU  exUtlng 
power  to  taaue  rulea  or  regulations  or  otber- 
wtse.  We  bave  made  very  clear  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  tbat  by  "all-cbannel  tele- 
vision seta"  we  mean  "all-cbannel  television 
sets."  We  would  regard  any  set  which  Is 
not  capable  of  performing  in  the  manner 
daacrlbed  above  aa  being  a  fraud  on  the 
public  and  we  would  regard  lu  shipment  aa 
balng  In  violation  of  aectlon  3  of  this  bill 
and  subject  to  all  tbe  sanctions  and  penalties 
of  any  other  violation  of  tbe  Communica- 
tions Act. 

OUAI.  trHF-VHF  OPXaATIONS 

It  baa   been   suggested   to   the   committee 
that   each   commercial    VHF   station    be    re- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

THiRsnAY,  Afkii.  12,  1%2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  3:5:  Trust  in  the  Lord  with 
aU  thine  heart  and  lean  not  upon  thine 
own  understanding. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  God  and  Father 
of  all  mankind,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
dally  touch  and  transform  our  spirits  and 
Illumine  them  with  the  counsel  and 
compcinlonship   of  Thy  divine  spirit. 

Kindle  our  life  with  the  wonder  and 
warmth  of  Thy  presence,  that  in  our 
hours  of  adversity  we  may  be  equal  to 
the  most  arduous  tasks  and  discharge 
them  humbly  and  heroically,  wisely  and 
conscientiously . 

Create  within  us  those  desires  which 
Thou  dost  dehght  to  satisfy  and  may 
we  always  be  willing  and  eager  to  do 
what  Thou  dost  command. 

Grant  that  we  may  discern  Thy  ways 
more  clearly  and  be  workers  with  Thee 
In  bringing  to  fulfillment  Thy  righteous 
and  beneficent  purposes  for  humanity. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


qulrad  to  ojwraU  a  parallel  VHT  station  In 
tb«  same  ccmmunlty.  A  proposal  for  dual 
UHF-VHF  operations  by  the  same  commer- 
cial licensee  was  made  by  tbe  Commission 
in  Its  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  la  dock- 
et No.  142».  adopted  on  July  Tl.  IMI  We 
are  convinced  that  such  proposals  are  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest  It  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  that  such  operations 
by  commercial  licensees  would  provide  the 
public  with  a  ilgnincant  amount  of  televi- 
sion programing  on  the  UHf  channel  which 
was  not  available  slmultanetusly.  and 
throughout  a  larger  area,  on  the  VHP  chan- 
nel. Moreover.  It  would  be  expected  that 
the  more  desirable  UHP  channels,  and  not 
Infrequently  all  the  UHP  channels.  In  each 
community  would  be  tied  up  In  parallel 
commercial  UHF  VHP  operatlnna  If  this  ap- 
proach were  fuUowed  This  would  hinder  or 
block  the  introduction  of  new  and  different 
commercla.  television  services  and  the  full 
development  of  educational  television  facili- 
ties In  these  communities  In  this  latter 
connection  It  will  be  noted  that  wltnesess 
of  educatl:)nal  organizations  testified  that 
there  la  a  need  for  a  total  of  approximately 
1,000  UHP  channels  to  be  reserved  for  edu- 
cation—825  In   addition  to  the   184  now  re- 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  M7«  An  act  to  designate  the  Kettle 
Creek  Dam  on  Kettle  Creek,  Pa  ,  as  the  Alvln 
R.  Bush  Dam:  and 

H  R.  10043  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
80-  373,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date. 


The  mt'ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  hiid  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  30O8  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horn 
Hong  Hlni^,  also  known  aa  Tommy  Joe, 

HR.  9761  An  act  Uj  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  li)63  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vesels  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  other  purp<jse8,  and 

H  R  9778  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  steel  and  steel  product* 
donated  for  an  addition  to  the  Chippewa 
County  War  Memorial  Hospital,  Sault  Ste 
Marie.  Mich 

The  mesiiage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  followiuK 
title,  m  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested : 

S  2522  An  act  to  defer  the  collection  of 
Irrigation  maintenance  and  operation 
charges  for  the  calendar  year  1962  on  lands 
within  the  Angostur.a  unit,  Missouri  Klver 
Basin  project 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  declare.s 
the  House  in  reco.ss  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair 

Accordingly  lal  12  o'clock  and  3 
minutes  p  m  > ,  the  House  stood  m  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY 
HIS  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY.  MOHAM- 
UAD  REZA  SHAH  PAHLAVI,  SHA- 
HANSHAH  OP  IRAN 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided 
The  SPEAKER  called  the  Members  Ui 
order  at  12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pm 
The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  Members  of  the 
US  Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  taking  the  chair  at  the  right. 


served  In  other  words,  maetlng  aduea- 
tlonai  needs  alone  would  appear  to  require 
two- thirds  of  tbs  total  number  of  UHF  fra- 
quencles  assigned  to  television.  We  cannot 
afford  to  waaU  these  frequencies  by  using 
them  to  duplicate  VHP  commercial  service 
either  In  whole  or  in  large  part. 

CONCI.U8IOM 

We  have.  In  the  statements  above  set  forth, 
reduced  to  writing  what  we  believe  la  tbe 
expressed  Intent  of  a  majority  of  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  In  accepting  HJt 
8031  as  all -channel  receiver  legislation  with- 
out 5i)eclflc  reference  to  our  legislation  em- 
phasizing the  undeslrablllty  of  original  de- 
internuxture  under  the  FCC  dockeU  Nos 
14228  and  14239  14246  We  felt  tbat  these 
additional  views  should  be  presented  In  or- 
der that  there  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Cnmnilsslons  letter  of  March  18,  19S2,  was 
received  In  good  faith  by  the  committee  and 
that  we  expect  good  faith  from  the  Com- 
mi.sslon  and  Its  successors 

Ail  of  which  Is  respectfully  submitted 
Kkmnkth    A.  Roanrrs. 

Fourth.  Di.itrict.  Alabama. 
Roamr  W  Hkmphiu.. 
Fxftn  Dtatrtct,  South  Carolina. 


of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  the  Shahan- 
shah  of  Iran  into  the  Chamtwr  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert]. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Morgan!,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  HalleckI.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr    CuiPERriELDl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
the  part  of  the  Senate  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  committee  of 
escort  the  Senator  from  Montana.  Mr. 
Mansfield,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr  Humphrey,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. Mr  Smathers.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr  Sparkman,  the  Senator  from 
lUinous.  Mr.  Dirksek  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr  Wiley,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Mr  Hkkenlooper.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  Mr   AnuN. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
ba.s.sadors,  ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'alTuires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
R<>pre.senlalives  and  took  seats  reserved 
for  them 

The  L>oorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  Houso  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker  s  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pm.  the 
D<x)rkeeper  announced  His  Imperial 
Majesty   the   Shahanshah   of   Iran. 

The  Shahanshah  of  Iran,  escorted  by 
the  committee  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Rcpre.senlatives.  and  stood  at  the 
Clerks  desk  i  Applause,  the  Members 
rising! 

The  SPEAKER  Members  of  the  Con- 
gre.;.s.  it  is  my  great  pleasure,  and  I  deem 
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it  ft  hl«h  privilege  and  ft  pftrticulftr  hon- 
or to  present  to  you  not  only  ft  dlftUn- 
gulshed  visitor  to  our  shores  but  also  ft 
friend.  His  Imperial  Mftjetty  the  Shft- 
hanshfth  of  Irftn.  I  Applause,  the  Mem- 
bers  rising.]  |    i 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  IMPERIAL  MAJ- 
ESTY THE  SHAHANSHAH  OF 
IRAN 

The  SHAHANSHAH  of  Iran.  Mr. 
President.  Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  consider  It  a  great 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  august  Assembly  which  has 
witnessed  the  birth  of  your  Nation,  and 
in  which  your  great  country's  destiny 
has  been  forged.  It  is  also  for  me  a 
source  of  deep  gratification  to  establish 
contact  with  the  representatives  of  a 
Nation  for  whom  my  countr>'men  feel 
the  deepest  and  most  sincere  friendship 
and  respect,  and  whom  they  consider 
their  ally  and  associate.     [Applause.] 

This  brief  moment  in  time — the  last 
50  years — has  brought  advance  and 
cataclysmic  change  in  the  life  of  man- 
kind. When  future  historians  evaluate 
the  20th  century,  certain  nations  more 
than  others  will  be  honored  for  their 
works  to  better  the  life  of  man.  And  to- 
day, it  is  your  Nation  that  has  earned 
the  greatest  credit  in  the  heart  of  man- 
kind. Here,  under  this  dome  where  we 
gather  together  today,  man  has  found, 
at  last,  a  light  that  shows  the  way. 
Those  who  love  freedom  have  found  true 
friends. 

This  credit  has  not  come  to  you  with- 
out great  sacrifice,  for  here,  in  this  build- 
ing, are  men  of  strong  faith  and  clear 
will  who  realize  that  mankind  Is  essen- 
tially one.  You.  the  honorable  gentle- 
men to  whom  I  speak,  realize  that  in  this 
seemingly  diverse  world  the  destiny  of 
every  individual  man  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  destiny  of  every  other. 
Whether  nations  or  men.  we  never  stand 
alone.     We  are  forever  bound  together. 

I  come  to  you  from  one  of  the  oldest 
countries  in  the  world.  The  ages-old 
history  of  Persia,  which  was  once  the 
greatest  empire  the  world  had  seen,  is 
not,  like  the  chronicle  of  many  vanished 
empires,  an  account  of  conquest,  mas- 
sacre, and  injustice.  It  is  the  record  of 
a  civilization  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
equity  and  freedom.  The  text  of  the 
Holy  Bible  bears  witness  to  my  state- 
ment. In  the  only  eulogy  of  its  kind  in 
so  sacred  a  book,  the  Bible  refers  to  the 
King  of  Kings  and  the  land  of  Iran  as 
the  fount  of  justice,  whence  arose  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  respect  for  the 
individual. 

The  following  text  was  written  by 
order  of  Darius  the  King  25  centuries 
ago  and  is  preserved  on  a  bas-relief  un- 
til this  day.    It  says: 

By  the  will  of  Ahura  Mazda  I  am  King  of 
Kings.  I  love  Justlct.  I  bate  Iniquity.  It  la 
not  my  pleasure  that  the  lower  suffer  In- 
justice because  of  the  higher. 

No  doubt,  like  al.  other  great  empires, 
our  ancient  land  has  had  its  days  of 
decline  as  well  as  its  hours  of  glory.  But 
throughout    these    vicissitudes,    it    has 


never  lost  sight  of  the  principles  of  free- 
dom ftnd  respect  for  humftnlty,  nor  hfts 
it  ftbftndoned  the  spirit  of  democracy  in 
which  no  class  distinction  has  ever 
existed  to  prevent  the  individual  from 
rising  to  the  highest  position  according 
to  his  capacity  and  merit.  Furthermore, 
it  has  always  been  ready  to  defend  its 
political  as  well  as  its  moral  and  spiritual 
independence.     [  Applause.  ] 

During  her  long  history,  Iran  has  suf- 
fered a  number  of  invasions  each  one 
of  which  would  have  been  suflacient  to 
obliterate  a  whole  region.  But  on  each 
occasion  the  conquerors  were  themselves 
conquered  by  falling  under  the  spell  of 
Iranian  civilization  and  culture.  Thus 
the  torch,  set  alight  many  thousands  of 
years  ago,  has  outlasted  the  storms  and 
stress  of  time  and  has  been  handed  down 
intact  to  us,  the  heirs  and  trustees  of 
that  great  civilization. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  alternate 
periods  of  rise  and  decline  are  inevitable 
in  the  life  of  empires.  The  last  period 
of  our  decline  coincided  with  the  indus- 
trial revolution  and  its  spectacular  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  with  the  policy  of  con- 
quest ana  imperialism  in  Europe,  to 
which  my  country  fell  a  prey.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment, an  organized  administration,  and 
a  national  army,  and  in  particular  owing 
to  the  country  being  split  up  into  semi- 
indet>endent  entities,  Iran  became  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  foreign  powers. 
In  the  First  World  War  the  central  gov- 
ernment declared  its  neutrality,  but  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  implement  it, 
and  our  neutrality,  as  you  know,  was 
not  respected  and  the  country  was  in- 
vaded and  devastated  by  foreign  troops. 

After  the  war,  my  father,  who  suffered 
deeply  in  witnessing  the  plight  of  his 
country,  headed  a  national  revolution  in 
1921  and  took  into  his  hands  the  reins 
of  power.  He  realized  the  people's  as- 
pirations by  putting  an  end  to  foreign 
interference  and  by  stopping  the  tide  of 
both  imperialism  and  communism  in 
Iran.  He  organized  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment and  created  a  national  army, 
not  the  least  of  whose  achievements  was 
the  establishment  of  internal  security 
and  the  unification  of  the  country. 

But  if,  during  the  First  World  War, 
Iran's  plight  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
strong  and  efficient  administration  and  a 
national  army,  how  was  it  that,  during 
the  Second  World  War.  she  was  again 
to  suffer  invasion  in  spite  of  the  fact 
she  possessed  a  powerful  government  and 
declared  her  neutrality  from  the  very 
start?  The  only  conclusion  to  draw  is 
that  Iran's  geographical  situation  is  so 
important  that,  just  as  in  the  past,  the 
destiny  of  that  country  has  an  immediate 
repercussion  on  the  region  as  a  whole. 
She  is,  in  fact,  the  keystone  to  the  arch 
that  fprms  the  structure  of  that  part  of 
the  world. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  in 
spite  of  our  bitter  experiences,  we  stood 
by  our  time-honored  tradition  of  de- 
fense of  truth  and  freedom  and  the  high 
ideal  of  human  civilization,  which  had 
at  all  times  been  our  guiding  principle. 
We  loyally  help>ed  the  Allies  in  their 
struggle  for  nctory,  and  entered  into 
formal  alliance  against  the  Axis  Powers 


and  declared  war  on  them.  Our  assist- 
ance was  acknowledged  by  the  leaders  of 
the  great  powers  at  the  historic  Teheran 
Conference.  The  expression  "bridge  of 
victory"  was  not  invented  by  us,  but  by 
the  freedom -loving  nations  of  the  world 
In  recognition  of  our  share  In  the  strug- 
gle to  safeguard  our  common  ideal. 
[Applause]. 

Nevertheless,  immediately  after  the 
war,  we  had  to  face  the  mortifying  ex- 
perience of  the  Azerbaijan  affair.  In 
spite  of  all  the  guarantees  and  treaties, 
that  Province  was  guilefully  and  forcibly 
occupied  and  cut  away  from  the  rest  of 
our  country.  That  was  a  new  form  of 
colonialism  much  worse  than  any  kind 
of  imp>erialism. 

This,  you  will  remember,  was  the  first 
case  of  its  kind  to  be  brought  before  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Seciu-ity  Coun- 
cil's defense  of  our  rights,  we,  ourselves, 
set  out  to  liberate  that  Province.  We 
decided  that,  with  God's  assistance,  we 
would  either  succeed  in  our  endeavor  or 
perish  with  honor.  The  victorious  out- 
come of  that  struggle  was  to  prove  that 
God  was  on  our  side,  and  that  we  had 
the  support  of  the  freedom -loving  na- 
tions of  the  world,  particularly  of  the 
United  States  of  America.     [Applause.] 

What  we  suffered  in  the  two  World 
Wars,  and.  especially,  the  galling  ex- 
perience over  Azerbaijan,  proved  to  us 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
no  country,  still  less  a  country  in  our 
geographical  position,  can  afford  to  re- 
main neutral.  We  therefore  decided  to 
throw  in  our  lot  with  the  countries  whose 
system  of  government,  whose  civiliza- 
tion and  culture,  whose  way  of  life  and 
manner  of  thinking  resemble  our  own. 
[Applause.]  We  decided  henceforth  to 
associate  ourselves  with  the  free  world 
whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  ill.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

As  I  mentioned  before,  we  have  al- 
ready carried  out  our  anti-imperialistic 
revolution  successfully,  and  we  no  longer 
find  any  difficulty  in  associating  and 
cooperating  with  other  nations  on  an 
equal  footing. 

Our  pwlicy  is  that  of  positive  national- 
ism, which  is  founded  on  the  defense  and 
protection  of  our  rights,  and  interests 
and  on  alliance  and  cooperation  with  the 
West.  Our  nationalism  is  creative,  not 
destructive.  I  have  often  repeated  to  my 
people  that  we  can  help  the  progress  of 
our  coimtry  through  friendship  and  al- 
liances with  the  West.  In  our  past  his- 
tory we  have  exchanged  whatever  good 
things  we  may  have  had  for  the  good 
things  other  nations  had  to  give  in  re- 
turn. We  are  willing  to  do  so  today.  We 
are  strong  enough  and  confident  enough 
not  to  be  constantly  inculcating  in  our 
people  hatred  against  foreign  nations. 
On  the  contrary  we  encoiirage  friend- 
ship and  association  with  foreign  powers 
so  long  as  our  national  interests  are  re- 
si>ected.     [Applause.] 

As  an  example  of  this  policy  of  pro- 
tection of  our  rights  and  cooperation  with 
foreign  ijowers,  I  can  cite  our  struggle 
in  connection  with  Persian  oil  with 
which  you  are  already  acquainted.  The 
Iranian  people,  who  had  seen  their 
interest  jeopardized  for  years,  rose  in 
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protest  In  1950  and  nationalized  the  ofl 
indnstzT-  But  our  people  refused  to  fol- 
low the  poHey  of  those  who  had  only  an 
eye  for  the  negmtire  and  destruetlTe  as- 
pect of  the  moTetnent,  which  meant  de- 
prlrtng  both  the  country  and  the  world 
of  the  benefit  of  oil.  In  accordance  with 
the  prlnclirfe  of  posltlTc  nationalism, 
they  saw  fit.  once  they  had  put  an  end 
to  the  exploitative  side  of  the  problem, 
to  set  this  Industry  going  In  a  system  of 
free  cooperation  with  Western  com- 
];>anie8.  This  cooperation  was  based  on 
equality  of  rights  and  honorable  transac- 
tion, seeing  that  we  had  the  oil  and  the 
companies  concerned  had  the  technical 
means  of  processing  and  marketing  it. 
The  result  was  that  our  oil  took  its  place 
on  the  marekt  once  more  as  an  essential 
product;  and  we.  in  turn,  were  able  to 
use  Its  revenues  to  move  forward  with 
the  Industrial  and  economic  development 
of  our  country. 

This  wise  policy  of  compromise  and 
comprehension  gave  us  the  means  for 
later  activity,  and  opened  the  way  for 
further  success  in  this  field.  As  an  ex- 
ample. I  can  cite  the  1956  and  1957  oil 
agreements,  which  no  other  country  had 
been  able  to  obtain  up  to  that  date. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  during  that  same 
period,  and  on  many  other  occasions. 
America  gave  us  generous  and  valuable 
financial  and  military  assistance,  thus 
greatly  facilitating  our  task  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  vast  economic  and  gen- 
eral development  and  security  plans,  for 
which  I  wish  to  express  to  you  our  deep 
gratitude  and  sincerest  thanks.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  recognize  that  the  United  States  Is 
carrying  a  very  heavy  burden  In  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  across  the  entire  world, 
and  that  many  of  you  must  be  feeling 
sick  and  tired  of  carrying  this  burden 
for  so  long  a  time.  I  sympathize  with 
those  who  would  like  to  lay  this  burden 
down.  But  however  long  you  have  so 
far  borne  this  task  it  Is  not  yet  finished : 
the  threat  to  freedom  and  security  re- 
mains strong  and  aggressive.  If  America 
should  weary  of  the  struggle  I  can  say  to 
you  that  the  Communists  will  not  be 
weary  and  the  race  will  then  go  to  them 

My  people  do  not  like  to  take  aid  from 
another  nation,  and  promise  that  the 
time  will  come  when  our  resources  de- 
velop we  can  support  our  own  efforts 
and  contribute  also  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  others.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  are  absolutely  certain  that  the 
freedom  and  security  of  the  peoples 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  your  own 
security,  depends  upon  the  will  and  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  to 
continue  with  the  struggle  without 
nagging. 

You  must  decide  whether  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  for  the 
struggle  to  be  successful.  We  hope  you 
will  decide,  as  you  have  In  the  past,  that 
It  is  worthwhile:  but  I  can  assure  you, 
whatever  your  decision  may  be  the  peo- 
ple of  Iran  have  not  maintained  their 
freedom  for  2,500  years  in  order  to  now 
surrender.     [Applause  1 

TTie  governmental  system  of  Iran  l.s 
a  parliamentary  and  con.stitutional 
monarchy.  The  spirit  of  our  regune  has 
existed  In  our  country  for  many  cen- 
turies.   I  do  not  wish  to  take  your  tune 


In  recounting  our  past  history  Sufflce 
It  to  say  that  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  historians  of  Europe  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that,  over  25  centuries 
ago,  the  essential  requisites  of  democ- 
racy were  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Iran.  I  refer  to  the 
rule  of  law,  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
Individual,  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  today  form  the  basis  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  That  is  the 
main  reason  why  the  existing  reKlme 
has  persisted  throughout  the  ages  Tlie 
outstandin?  quality  of  this  system  of 
govpmment  has  been  to  place  no  ob- 
stacle, whether  of  class  or  family  or 
extraction,  in  the  path  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  individual,  which  i.s  exactly 
what  has  brought  about  your  amazing 
progress 

We  have  thus  .safejfuarded  our  ancient 
democratic  traditions,  and  aspire  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  modem  demo- 
cratic procedure  by  trying  to  familiarize 
our  people  more  and  more  with  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  destinies. 

In  the  spheres  of  equity  and  social 
Justice,  great  strides  have  been  made. 
Our  industrial  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  workman  are  In  line  with  modem 
practice.  We  have  framed  a  law  for  the 
limitation  of  landownershlp  and  the 
regulation  of  the  relationship  between 
farmer  and  landowner  which  compares 
very  favorably  with  those  of  the  most 
progressive  countries.  The  laws  in  favor 
of  the  farmers,  who  form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  population,  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  workinionan  and 
other  social  reform.s  undoubtedly  place 
Iran  among  the  enlightened  countries  of 
the  world. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  give  a  firm 
foundation  to  our  reform  activity  by 
evolving  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people.  We  are  building  local  self- 
government  from  the  bottom  up.  through 
village,  town,  and  provincial  councils, 
culminating  in  the  bicameral  assemblies 
of  the  lower  Hou.se  and  the  Senate.  We 
are  doing  this  so  that  our  national  activ- 
ity may  have  sound  and  firm  roots  in  the 
country.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  pro- 
gram we  are  putting  all  our  energy  Into 
spreading  literacy  and  education,  with- 
out which  true  democracy  can  never  be 
attained. 

Our  industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment has  been  keeping  pace  with  these 
reforms.  Great  public  works  are  being 
undertaken  throughout  the  country, 
such  as  the  construction  of  railways, 
roads,  ports,  airfields,  and  larve  and 
small  dams.  We  are  building  universi- 
ties and  schools,  hospitals  and  clinics, 
health,  welfare  and  sports  centers,  and 
we  are  forming  institutions  for  agri- 
cultural guidance. 

These  are  all  includtKl  in  the  third 
plan  which  will  start  laf.*  r  this  year.  a.s 
.soon  a.s  the  .second  plan  — which  has 
been  spread  over  7  years — is  completed 
In  order  to  encourage  this  plan,  and 
indu.strial  and  economic  growth,  we 
favor  m  escry  way  the  investment  of 
capital.  At  the  .same  tune  we  are  Uiking 
steps  to  a.ssure  the  .success  of  thi.s  plan 
by  the  proper  impo.sition  of  taxes  and 
the  fostering  of  individual  initiative 

No  doubt  this  vast  proi^ram  of  reform 
requires  time      But   the  basis  of   ptua- 


ress,  which  is  social  Justice,  is  nerer  lost 
sight  of.  The  protection  of  the  rlchts 
of  the  mass  of  our  population  is  the  ob- 
jection of  all  our  endeavors. 

We  are  fortunate  in  enjoying  vast 
natural  resources  and  manpower.  Our 
manpower  is  bemg  employed,  more  and 
more,  m  conformity  with  modem  meth- 
ods. Our  natural  resources,  which  have 
hardly  been  tapped,  must  be  exploited 
and  distributed  equitably  among  the 
people  m  proportion  to  each  individual's 
merit  and  capacity. 

However,  like  all  other  ruitlons,  we 
liave  no  time  to  waste.  Each  minute 
counts.  Perhaps,  under  ordinary  clr- 
cumslances,  we  could  have  reached  our 
Koal,  without  help.  In  three  generations. 
But  today,  with  the  dangers  that 
threaU>n  us  all.  It  la  e.sscntlal  that  the 
goal  be  reached  In  less  than  20  years. 
To  achieve  this,  the  whole  of  our  en- 
ergy, unsupported,  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  our  posi- 
tion and  our  case,  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  deserve  that  our  friends  should  be  as 
keen  and  anxious  as  ourselves  that  wc 
should  reach  the  desired  end. 

Take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
(lur  present  20  million  inhabitants  will 
increase  to  40  million  in  20  years'  time. 
Then  imagine  what  a  strong  fortress  of 
liberty  Iran  will  be  If  she  retains  her  alli- 
ance with  the  West  and  is  able  to  raise 
her  standard  of  living  up  to  a  level  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  progressive  na- 
tions of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand  take 
our  country,  with  the  same  manpower 
and  natural  resources,  and  her  Impor- 
tant ^-eo^iraphical  position,  and  imagine 
for  yourselves  the  terrible  consequences 
that  would  follow  were  she  to  depart 
from  the  principles  which  I  have  ex- 
plained to  you  and  which  she  upholds 
ttxlay. 

It  is  due  to  this  Important  position 
which  we  occupy  that  we  experience 
every  day  the  forces  of  international  dis- 
ruption doing  their  utmost  to  beguile  and 
delude  and  divert  us  from  the  path  we 
have  adopted.  They  do  this  in  order  to 
sei7.e  this  gateway  to  the  Middle  East, 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  and  Africa  by 
means  of  lal.sehoods.  threats,  and  subver- 
sion. 

Ju.st  to  give  a  single  example  of  the 
Importance  of  that  region,  where  there 
are  more  than  150  million  Muslims  liv- 
ing, this  year  alone  280  million  tons  of 
oil  were  produced  on  which  depend  the 
life  and  Industry  of  Western  Europe. 

Thus  you  can  .see  that  it  is  worth  their 
while  that  the  freedom -loving  nations 
should  consider  their  destiny  and  ours 
a.s  one 

But.  to  my  mind,  there  are  only  three 
factors  on  which  we  could  rely  for  our 
protect  ion  • 

To  begin  with,  if  the  United  Nations 
had  the  necessary  executive  power.  Im- 
mune from  the  right  of  veto,  to  uphold 
and  enforce  the  provLsions  of  the  char- 
ter in  all  ca.ses  and  with  regard  to  all 
countries,  we  should  feel  that  wc  had  a 
.sulTirient  guarantee      (Applause  1 

Secondly,  we  would  feel  secure  If  there 
were  suiTicit-nt  controls  in  the  imple- 
ment ation  of  disarmament,  so  that  no 
country  could  openly  or  otherwise  at- 
tack or  in  other  ways  bringing  about  the 


destruction  or  loss  of  Independence  of 
any    other   country.     [Applause.] 

Thirdly,  In  a  situation  fraught  with 
the  danger  of  world  conflict,  and,  In  par- 
ticular, of  local  wars.  Is  It  not  the  duty 
of  every  responsible  and  patriotic  in- 
dividual, so  long  as  those  guarantees  do 
not  exist,  to  have  in  the  forefront  of  his 
mind  the  defense  of  his  country's  fron- 
tiers and  its  freedom  and  independence? 
I  Applause.  1 

It  is  true  that  you  are  our  aUies  and 
have  promised  to  come  to  our  aid  under 
the  bilateral  agreement.  Although  this 
agreement  does  not  provide  the 
same  guarantees  as  the  NATO  countries 
enjoy,  it  gives  us  a  measure  of  security 
and  encouragement.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  every  independent  coun- 
t^-y  has  a  duty  to  see  to  its  own  defense. 
No  nation  wants  to  go  to  the  aid  of  a 
country  that  does  not  have  the  will  to 
defend  itself,  i  Applause.  1  That  is  the 
meaning  of  collective  defense. 

We  are  well  aware  of  this  point  and 
we  are  firmly  determined  to  defend  our- 
selves I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  your 
advantage  that  your  allies  .should  have 
this  resolution.     [Applause.] 

Unfortunately.  today  the  old- 
fashioned  arms  are  no  longer  of  use  for 
defensive  purpo.ses,  and  an  army  would 
be  helpless  without  the  modern  weapons 
of  warfare,  however  high  its  morale  and 
however  firm  its  determination. 

I  trust  that  the  day  will  dawn  when 
all  these  obligations  will  have  disap- 
peared, and  that  we  shall  hear  nothing 
but  expressions  of  friendship  and  be  able 
to  live  in  peace  in  an  atmosphere  of 
security  and  amity.     (Applause.) 

I  pray  that  you,  the  representatives 
of  the  great  American  Nation,  who  have 
the  same  ideal  as  we  have,  and  have  at  all 
times  struggled  to  make  it  a  reality,  will 
be  .successful  in  your  endeavors,  and  that 
your  Nation  will  be  able  to  uphold,  with 
steadfastness,  the  standard  of  freedom 
which  Is  the  most  precious  heriUge  of 
human  civilization.  As  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  leadership  of  the  free  world 
has  devolved  upon  you.  we  all  wish  you 
ever-increasing  prosperity,  progress,  and 
power:  and  in  our  hearts  we  pray  that 
your  great,  justice-loving  and  benevo- 
lent Nation  may  .succeed  and  prosper. 

May  God  be  with  you  and  may  He  sus- 
tain your  efforts  [Applause,  the  Mem- 
bers rising  1 

At  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p  m.  the 
Shahanshah  of  Iran,  accompanied  by 
the  committee  of  escort,  retired  from 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Doorkeeper  escorteu  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  thr  Ho'ise 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTINj    op    proceedings    HAD 
DURING  recess 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr .  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  of  the  House 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SWEARING   IN   OF   MEMBER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  South  Carolina,  Mrs. 
CoRiNNE  B.  Riley,  be  permitted  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  today.  Her  certificate 
of  election  has  not  arrived,  but  there  is 
no  contest,  and  no  question  has  been 
raised  with  regard  to  her  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  RILEY  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  declares 

the  joint  -necting  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dis.solved. 

Accordingly  at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
pm.  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 


PROCUREMENT        OF        AIRCRAFT. 
MISSILES,  AND  NAVAL  'VIESSELS 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R. 
9751 )  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1963  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other '  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  during  fiscal 
year  1963  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

"AIBCIAIT 

"For  aircraft:  For  the  Army.  *218.500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  $2,134,600,- 
000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $3,626,000,000.  of 
which  amount  $491,000,000  Is  authorized 
only  for  the  production  planning  and  long 
leadtlme  procurement  of  an  RS-70  weapon 
system:  Provided,  That  effective  July  1,  1962, 
restrictions  on  the  fund  authorization 
contained  In  Public  Law  87-53,  approved 
June  21.  1961,  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, win  no  longer  apply. 

"MISSILES 

"For  missiles:  For  the  Army,  $558,300,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $930,400,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $22,300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $2,500,- 
000.000. 

"NAVAL  VESSELS 

"For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $2,979,- 
200,000. 


"Sec.  2.  Section  412(b)  of  Public  Law 
88-149  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31.  1960,  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  armed  force  of  the  United  States  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  na- 
val vessels,  or  after  December  31,  1962,  to 
or  for  the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  for  the  research,  development, 
test,  or  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or 
naval  vessels,  unless  the  appropriation  of 
such  funds  has  been  authorized  by  legisla- 
tion enacted  after  such  dates.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in  keeping 
with  the  request  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  but  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  chairman 
would  explain  the  amendment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  review  for  the  House  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  accepted  by  the  House  and 
indicate  wherein  the  Senate  has  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  these  amendments. 

I  will  deal  with  them  in  the  order  of 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

ARMT 

First,  the  House  added  $55^90.000  for 
Army  aircraft. 

This  addition  represented  authority 
requested  by  the  Army  but  turned  down 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

For  the  most  part,  it  represented  au- 
thority to  buy  more  of  the  kind  of  air- 
craft which  are  in  the  fiscal  year  1963 
program. 

The  committee's  action  in  this  respect 
was  based  on  its  strong  belief  that  the 
Army  is  not  being  modernized  rapidly 
enough. 

As  we  know,  the  Soviet  Army  has  been 
modernized  twice  since  World  War  II 
while  we  have  not  even  completed  our 
first  modernization  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
I  accept  this  amendment  with  some 
reluctance  but  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  the  House  has  done  its  part  of  the 
job  in  adding  this  authority — a  job  that 
now  appears  will  be  left  uncompleted 
since  the  Senate  has  not  agreed  with 
us. 

The  House  also  added  $31,182,000  for 
Army  missiles. 

This  addition  was  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  the  added  authority  for  missiles. 
It  is  with  the  same  reluctance  that  I 
accept  this  amendment. 

I  have  referred  to  the  modernization 
of  the  Soviet  Army  and  I  would  also  like 
to  remind  the  House  that  at  the  time 
the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  were 
called  up  last  fall,  it  was  found  that  not 
only  were  their  weapons  obsolescent — 
there  also  were  not  enough  of  them. 

To  a  lesser  extent,  this  same  situation 
exists  in  our  regular  forces. 
At  least  we  have  done  our  job. 
With  respect  to  both  of  these  Army 
amendments  we  all  realize  that  although 
the  House  has  added  authority  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  might  add 
sufficient  funds  for  these  aircraft  and 
missiles,  this  would  by  no  means  assure 
that  the  modernization  reflected  in  the 
additions  would  be  accomplished. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  since  Mr 
McNamara  has  turned  down  these  two 
requests  when  originally  made  by  the 
Army,  he  would  similarly  refuse  to  spend 
funds  for  the  aircraft  and  missiles  were 
they  given  to  him. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  we  would  have 
satisfied  principle  but  not  hastened  the 
modernization  of  the  Army. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  have  modi- 
fied my  philosophy  in  any  respect. 

It  means  only  that  I  am  momentarily 
acquiescing  in  a  situation  which  we  can 
hope  will  change  as  time  goes  on. 
Aix  romcx 

The  next  area  is  the  Air  Force  por- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Here  we  find  the  most  important 
amendments  and  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
find  themselves  In  very  substantial 
agreement. 

Indeed,  the  only  area  of  disagreement 
is  with  respect  to  the  $10  million  added 
by  the  House  for  Mlnuteman  missiles. 

This  was  a  step  toward  the  procure- 
ment of  100  additional  lilinuteman  mis- 
siles— additional  to  the  number  now 
planned. 

The  committee  has  given  further 
thought  to  this  matter  and  while  the 
additional  missiles  may  turn  out  to  be 
necessary,  there  Is  actually  no  real  re- 
qxilrement  that  their  procurement  be 
started  at  this  time. 

We  are  going  to  take  another  close 
look  at  this  1  year  from  now  and 
form  a  more  precise  Judgment  at  that 
time. 

The  language  relating  to  the  $491 
mtlli<y\  which  the  House  inserted  in  the 
bill  for  the  RS-70  has  been  modified  by 
the  Senate. 

I  might  say.  incidentally,  that  the  Sen- 
ate language  is  not  only  more  precise 
from  the  standpoint  of  drafting  but  is 
also.  I  believe,  more  correct  in  its  liter- 
ary construction — a  matter  which  was  of 
particular  concern  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Foao] . 

I  believe  even  the  most  meticulous  user 
of  the  English  language  can  now  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  sentence  structure  of  the 
new  language. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  $491 
million  still  remains  in  the  bill  for  the 
RS-70. 

It  wUl  ije  recalled  also  that  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  amended  existing  law 
so  as  to  bring  all  aspects  of  the  RS-70 
under  the  requirement  for  specific  au- 
thorization. 

Previously  only  the  procurement  had 
been  subject  to  specific  authorization. 

The  Senate  language  has  gone  some- 
what further  than  the  Hou.se  in  this 
respect. 

It  will  bring  all  research,  development. 
test,  or  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missile.s, 
or  naval  vessels  under  the  requirement 
for  specific  authorization. 

This  means  that  after  E>ecember  31, 
1962.  no  funds  can  be  appropriated  for 
research,  development,  test,  evaluation, 
or  procurement  for  aircraft,  missiles,  or 
naval  vessels  unless  the  appropriation 
of  such  funds  has  been  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  after  that  date. 

This  is  a  wise  step  since  it  permit-s 
tlie  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 


House  and  Senate  to  beKin  study  of  the.s*- 
matters  much  earlier  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  case. 

We  can  hope  that  this  will  have  some 
very  good  effects  such  as  precluding  du- 
pUcation  In  weapons  systems,  the  elimi- 
nation of  exce.saive  spending,  and  the 
affording  of  an  opportunity  to  provide 
Kuidance  and  coun.sel  to  the  Department 
during  the  early  stages  of  weapons  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  withdraw  my  re.ser- 
vation  of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  KcnUcm.m  from 
Geor'.,':a? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  wai  concurred 
in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina Mr  CooLiYl,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Ak'nculture 
may  sit  today  during  general  detMite. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

Mr  AREND8  Mr  Speaker  re.servin>; 
the  neht  to  object.  I  have  been  advl.s«l 
as  to  the  activities  of  the  committ^'e  over 
there,  but  m  view  of  the  fact  we  have 
this  important  leKislation  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hou.se  this  afternoon,  which  I 
think  demands  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Hou.se.  I  tru.st 
that  the  gentleman  will  withdraw  his 
request  or  I  would  be  cor^^trauied  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  request. 


ELIMINATING  PACIFIC  CO.\ST  SHIP- 
BUILDING COST  DIFFERENTIAL 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
the  resolution  >  H.  Res.  590)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1159.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  in  order  to  eliminate  tlie  6-per- 
cent differential  applying  to  certain  bids 
of  Pacific  coast  slupbuilders.  and  ask  fur 
its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution.  as  fol- 
lows; 

Reiolxed.  Thai  upon  the  ad' .ptl.jn  of  tills 
rfsuiutl'iii  it  shiill  be  in  order  t'>  m<ve  th.it 
the  H  >u.se  res4);ve  Itself  Into  the  CoTiinitfee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  StAte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  hin  (  H  R 
115t>i  to  amend  the  Merch.int  Mifli.e  AC 
1936.  in  order  to  eliminate  the  6  per  centum 
differential  applying  to  certain  bid*  of  Pa- 
clrtc  coA.1t  ahlpbuUder*.  and  all  polnu  I'f 
order  against  aald  committee  amendments 
printed  in  the  bill  are  hereby  wal%-ed  Aft*^ 
(feneral  debute,  whhh  shall  be  conflned  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  h<  iir»  to  be  equally  divided  and  cor. - 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  .Merchant 
Marine  and  Ktsherles,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
f  If  amendment  under  the  tlve-mlmite  rule 
At  the  ron^hi.ilnn  nf  the  consideration  of  the 
b:;i  f.ir  amendment  the  C'oni.TiU tee  sha)! 
riie  and  r -port  the  bill  to  the  H  ause  with 
such  i'.menlments  as  may  have  t)een  adopted 
.Oid    t.'ie    j>reviou3    question    sh.ill    l)e    cor. - 


BUirred  as  ordered  on  tbe  bill  and  amend- 
niei.t.s  Uhereto  to  final  passa^a  without 
Intervening    motion    except    one    motion    to 

n-conimlt 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Smith).  Pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  that  this  reaolu- 
t;or.  makes  in  order  has  to  do  with  the 
building  of  ships  for  our  American 
mercliant  marine.  The  rule  la  an  open 
rule  providing  for  3  hours  of  general  de- 
bate I  h')pe.  and  I  know  that  hope  is 
.shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues,  that 
the  3  hours  will  not  all  be  taken  up  and 
that  we  can  go  aliead  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  this  bill  do? 
I^t  us  no  back  to  1936  when  the  west 
coast  of  our  great  common  country  was 
not  engaged  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  As  you  well 
know,  the  shipbuilding  industry  tradi- 
tionally flourished  in  the  eastern  part 
of  tiie  country  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
auUiorities  at  that  time  who  were  In- 
t<  listed  in  building  up  our  merchant 
fleet  and  wlio  were  interested  in  expe- 
diting that  work,  no  doubt  looking  to 
the  ptvssibility  of  hostilities,  which  later 
develop<>d  in  World  War  II.  desired  to 
give  the  west  coast  some  incentive  to 
build  ships.  At  that  time  the  west  coast 
had  no  sU-el  mills.  It  was  not  indus- 
trialized. It  was  largely  the  great  scemc 
part  of  our  great  common  country.  That 
picture  has  changed  But  twfore  I  go 
into  that  let  me  explain  what  the  Con- 
«re.s.s  did  in  1936  It  enacted  a  provi- 
sion of  law  that  said  smiply  that  in  the 
construction  of  these  maritime  ships 
under  certain  conditions  the  shipbuild- 
liiK  industry  on  the  west  coast  would  bo 
entitled  to  a  6-percent  differential 
What  did  Uiat  mean?  That  simply 
meant.  Mr  Speaker,  that  they  were  to 
receive  a  subsidy  of  6  percent  over  their 
eastern  comix-titors.  In  other  words 
contracts  were  going  to  be  let  for  an  x 
number  of  slups.  We  will  say  the  cost 
was  $10  million  a  ship.  The  west  coast 
could  bid  6  percent  higher  than  the  east 
coast  and  get  Uie  contract. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the  picture 
has  changed.  The  west  coast  Ls  no  longer 
isolated  industrially,  it  Is  no  longer 
larKtly  the  mecca  for  tourists.  It  has 
tH'come  the  fastest  growing  section  of 
our  great  country.  It  has  become  highly 
industrialized.  Steel  mills  have  been 
built,  the  components  of  materials  that 
go  into  the  building  of  ships  are  pro- 
duced In  the  West  Tliere  Is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  this  subsidy  or  differ - 
enlial 

Another  groat  factor  enters  into  this, 
of  course,  and  that  is  in  granting  the  6- 
percent  differential  there  was  a  question 
of  tran.5ix)rtation,  freight  rates,  the 
haulinK  of  the  steel  from  the  East  and 
the  Midwest  to  the  west  coast.  This 
dues  not  exist  any  longer,  nor  does  the 
nece.sslty  for  the  subsidy  exist  for  many 
other  component  parts  that  go  Into  the 
building  of  ships. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hearings  dis- 
closed that  frequently  east  coaat  yards 
are  outbid  by  the  west  coast  yards  on 
competitive  bids  without  the  benefit  of 
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the  6-percent  differential.  This  hap- 
pens, even  though,  as  I  stated,  many  of 
the  ships  built  on  the  east  coast  buy 
materials  that  go  into  the  construction 
of  these  ships  from  the  west  coast. 

Now,  I  recoRnize  that  my  friends  here 
will  be  somewhat  divided  on  this  mat- 
ter I  recognize  the  right  of  those  )f 
my  friends  from  the  west  coast  who  will 
oppose  this  lenislation.  That  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  But,  I  know  of  no 
other  industry,  I  know  of  no  other  busi- 
ne.ss  where  one  section  of  the  country  is 
preferred  over  another  section  by  the 
Government  in  granting  subsidies. 

Tlice  are  many  other  arguments  that 
can  be  and  will  be  adduced  on  this  occa- 
sion of  a  sectional  nature.  Of  course,  I 
would  prefer  that  we  could  approach  this 
without  any  question  of  geography,  and 
to  those  of  you  who  do  not  live  on  the 
east  or  the  west  coast,  or  the  Great  Lakes 
or  the  gulf  coast  for  that  matter,  those 
of  Tou  who  are  in  a  position  to  approach 
this  important  matter  objectively,  with- 
out any  axes  to  grind  or  bias,  let  me  ap- 
peal to  you  to  approach  this  question 
from  the  broad  perspective  of  the  in- 
terest of  our  great  common  country. 

We  are  frequently  told  here  •discrim- 
ination" is  a  bad  word.  It  is  pounded 
Into  us  all  the  time.  Well,  why  should 
we  have  dLscrimination  here  among 
people  because  of  geographic  locations? 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  another  area 
in  which  the  situation  has  changed  since 
this  legislation  was  enacted.  While  it 
was  enacted  as  an  incentive  to  have  more 
shipbuilding  industries  on  the  west 
coast,  today  the  shipbuilding  industry  is 
in  a  highly  competitive  state.  Your 
shipyards  on  the  east  coast  are  hungry 
for  bids;  they  are  hungry  for  work  so 
that  they  can  keep  their  yards  going. 
There  should  not  be  any  further  use  for 
this  legislation.  It  was  enswrted  for  a 
specific  purpose,  as  an  emergency  mat- 
ter, and  it  should  now  be  repealed. 

Mr  Speaker,  permit  me  to  summarize 
in  conclusion: 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  passed. 
Tlie  west  coast  has  grown  in  population 
and  industry.  Many  shipbuilding  com- 
ponents are  built  there.  Steel  mills  now 
exist  west  of  the  Rockies.  West  coast 
shipbuilding  is  now  an  established  In- 
dusto'.  Durir\g  the  Second  World  War, 
west  coast  yards  built  44  percent  of  all 
tonnage  built  in  the  great  shipbuilding 
effort  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Also,  the  Maritime  Admlnisti-ation's 
program  for  the  replacement  of  subsi- 
dized ships  under  the  Merchant  Marine^ 
Act  is  now  well  underway.  Tliis  prot 
gram  began  in  1957.  and  since  that  time 
west  coast  yards  hiive  received  their  pro- 
portionate share  ol  ships  in  the  program. 
The  record  of  hearings  held  last  spring 
showed  that  of  61  ships  then  under  con- 
struction in  the  program,  14  were  In  west 
coast  yards  and  47  in  Atlantic,  gulf,  and 
Great  Lakes  yards— a  fair  share  for  the 
west  coast  in  proportion  to  available 
capacity.  There  are  10  shipbuilding 
ways  there,  as  compared  with  74  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  west  coast 
yards  have  been  highly  comf>etitive  in 
bidding.  Indeed,  these  shipyards  have 
attained  their  share  or  better  of  naval 
shipbuilding   contracts   let   under   com- 


petitive bidding  without  any  6-percent 
perference,  as  well  as  their  share  of  mer- 
chant marine  contracts  to  which  the  6 
percent  applies. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  has  seemed 
to  the  Rules  Committee  that  the  time 
has  come  to  consider  whether  the  6-per- 
cent preference  upon  Merchant  Marine 
Act  ships  should  he  continued.  Since 
the  west  coast  shipbuilding  industry  is 
no  longer  an  infant  industry,  the  House 
should  consider  carefully  whether  it 
should  be  given  a  handicap  in  competi- 
tive bidding  with  other  sectors  of  the 
same  industry.  Statutory  discrimination 
between  sectors  of  an  industry  and  sec- 
tions of  the  country  is  unhealthy,  and 
disappearance  of  the  original  justifica- 
tion should  lead  the  House  to  reconsider 
existing  law.  Some  60  ships,  of  300  re- 
maining to  be  built  in  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrations  replacement  program,  will 
be  affected  by  the  6-percent  preference 
if  it  remains  in  the  law.  This  means 
additional  costs,  perhaps  as  much  as 
$20  million,  to  taxpayers,  through  con- 
struction subsidies,  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  to  vessel  operators 
whose  rates  paid  by  the  public  must 
cover  these  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  trying  for 
several  years  to  repeal  this  differential 
which  Is  no  longer  needed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  as  a  cosponsor  q/ 
this  bill  we  succeeded  in  finally  getting 
my  bill  out  of  committee  in  the  previous 
Congress  but  It  was  too  late  to  get  it 
considered  at  that  session.  Again  in 
this  Congress  after  many  delaying  ac- 
tions by  the  opp>osition  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  this  bill  to  the  fioor. 
I  hope  it  will  be  passed  and  this  un- 
necessary and  unfair  differential  to  one 
section  of  our  country  removed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer].  stated.  House 
Resolution  590  does  provide  for  3  hours 
oiJen  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1159. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  most  issues  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Colmer]  and  I,  in  cormection  with 
argumentative  issues,  would  find  our- 
selves on  the  same  side.  Today  we  are, 
of  course,  opposed  on  this  particular 
matter,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  representing  his  shipyards 
In  his  area  and,  in  turn,  I  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  west  coast  to  defend  in 
bringing  the  rule  before  the  House,  as  I 
see  It,  In  connection  with  H.R.  1159. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter,  even  though  there  may  be  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  many  Members  from  the 
right  side  of  the  aisle  because  of  their 
coming  from  the  South,  predominantly 
D^nocratlc,  and  there  may  be  indica- 
tions that  It  Is  partisan.  But  it  is  not 
a  partisan  matter  In  any  way.  It  is 
a  jurisdictional  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  location  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  the  shipyards  from  the 
gulf  cocust  and  from  the  east  coast,  as 
against  those  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  background 
permit  me  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Hous«  how  I  understand  this  differential 


works.  Under  the  6-percent  differential, 
Pacific  coast  shipbuilders  may  be  award- 
ed contracts  to  build  merchant 
ships  which  are  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  long  as  the  Pacific 
coast  bid  is  not  more  than  6  percent 
higher  than  the  lowest  eastern  bid.  The 
differential  applies  only  to  certain  limit- 
ed ship  construction  as  defined  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Why  do  we  have  this  differential?  One 
of  the  goals  of  the  national  maritime 
policy  is  the  dispersal  of  shipbuilding 
facilities  on  all  coasts  as  a  vital  aid  to 
national  security.  In  1936  it  was  found 
by  investigation  that  shipbuilding  costs 
were  approximately  6  percent  higher  on 
the  Pacific  coast  than  in  eastern  yards. 
The  differential  was,  and  is  now,  due  to 
the  higher  cost  of  labor  and  materials  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Congress  recognized 
this  fact  in  passing  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  which  has  served  the  United 
States  well  for  25  years  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  what  is  the  legal  basis 
for  the  differential?  It  is  provided  in 
section  502<d)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  which  limits  its  applica- 
tion to  Maritime  Administration  fi- 
nanced construction  of  merchant  ships 
which  first,  will  be  used  on  essential  for- 
eign trade  routes  designated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board;  second,  will  serve 
Pacific  coast  ports;  and  third,  will  be 
operated  by  a  steamship  line  headquar- 
tered on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ap- 
plies only  to  a  few  ships.  It  does  not 
apply  to  every ^hip  that  is  constructed. 
The  primary  beneficiary  of  the  con- 
struction differential  is  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  purpose  of  the  differential 
is  to  strengthen  national  defense  by 
maintaining  a  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding 
industry.  Otherwise,  the  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life  would  cause  the  Pacific  coast  •« 
yards  to  wither  away,  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel would  scatter  to  other  areas. 
In  time  of  national  emergency  the  Pacific 
coast  must  have  a  readiness  to  build 
ships  as  it  does  now.  The  ready  ship- 
yards should  not  all  be  concentrated  in 
the  east. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1958  the  6-percent 
differential  has  resulted  in  contracts  for 
building  only  five  vessels  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  two  at  San  Francisco  for  Pacific 
Far  East  Lines,  totaling  about  $20 
million,  and  three  in  Los  Angeles  for  the 
American  Mail  Lines,  totaling  about  $30 
million.  Of  this  $50  million,  some  $23 
million  was  direct  shipbuilders'  wages. 
The  other  $27  million  was  for  materials, 
much  of  which  was  purchased  on  the 
east  coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1159  is  a  bit  of  a 
battered  bill,  I  would  say,  in  some  re- 
spects. It  was  introduced  last  year,  and 
hearings  were  held  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  July  18,  1961.  A  motion  was 
made  to  send  the  bill  to  the  floor  and  it 
was  defeated.  In  my  opinion  the  main 
reason  It  was  defeated  was  that  we  de- 
sired to  have  an  investigation  made  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  a  differen- 
tial. We  have  stated — the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk],  on  the  Rules 
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Committee,  and  myself  and  other  Mem- 
bers— openly  stated  that  If  there  Is  no 
differential  as  shown  by  a  report  which 
we  hoped  would  be  made,  or  that  we 
would  try  to  have  made,  then  we  would 
accept  that. 

If  there  was  a  differential  of  5  percent 
we  would  accept  that,  or  4  percent,  or 
whatever  particular  differential  was  ar- 
rived at  by  an  investigation  made  by 
the  Maritime  Commission,  we  would 
agree  to  accept  their  conclusions. 

Following  the  action  on  July  18  of  the 
Rules  Committee  it  is  my  understand- 
ing a  motion  was  made  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  to  request 
this  investigation.  I  believe  it  was  de- 
nied. So  the  investigation  was  requested 
by  the  other  body  At  that  time  the 
Maritime  Administration  said  that  it  an- 
ticipated that  it  would  take  about  6 
months  to  complete  the  mvestigation. 
that  they  would  try  to  have  it  completed, 
at  the  latest,  by  April  1  of  1962.  In  the 
latter  part  of  March  we  were  informed 
that  they  had  completed  their  investi- 
gation. The  report,  however,  was  not 
printed  at  that  time  and  it  has  been 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  that  I  have 
actually  had  a  chance  to  see  the  refjort 
That  is  why  I  expressed  the  hope  on 
April  5  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  the 
floor  that  possibly  we  could  have  an- 
other week  or  10  days  so  that  all  of  you 
could  see  this  particular  report. 

You  have  probably  not  had  a  chance  to 
see  it.  but  there  are  some  points  that  I 
believe  should  be  called  to  your  attention 
of  the  findings  of  the  Just  completed 
report  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
On  page  6  they  summarize  the  situation 
as  follows: 

The  bulii  of  the  merchant  shipbuilding 
activity,  both  private  and  subsidiiSed.  hiia 
been  on  the  east  coaat  Of  307  vessels  de- 
livered since  1953  or  under  contract  as  nf 
January  1.  1962,  conatnictlon  awards  were 
72  percent  to  the  eaat  coast.  12  percent  to 
the  gulf  coast.  7  percent  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  9  percent  to  the  west  conat 

A  review  of  various  economic  indicators  not 
directly  related  to  the  shipbuilding  uidustry 
shows  that  co«tB.  particularly  labor  c>>st.s 
are  higher  on  the  west  coast  than  on  the 
east  coa«t  and  are  lower  on  the  gulf  coa.st 
than  on  the  east  coast  Data  regarding  the 
Great  Lakes  area  are   Inconclusive 

More  than  three-quarters  of  materials  (ex- 
cluding steel)  used  In  shipbuilding  is  manu- 
factured In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States 

The  cost  of  steel  used  In  shipbuilding,  de- 
livered to  the  shipyards.  Is  about  1  percent 
higher  on  the  gulf  coast  about  3  fjerce.M 
higher  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  about  U  per- 
cent higher  on  the  west  coast  than  on  the 
east  coast 

The  coet  of  shipbuilding  material  leXiM tid- 
ing steel)  Is  about  2  percent  higher  on  the 
west  coast,  about  1  percent  higher  on  the 
gulf  coast,  and  only  slightly  higher  on  the 
Great   Lakes   than  on   the  east  coast 

The  average  cost  of  direct  and  indirect 
shipbuilding  labor  la  about  7  i>ercent  higher 
on  the  west  coast,  about  3  j>ercent  lower  on 
the  gulf  coast  and,  baaed  on  somewhat  in- 
complete data,  about  7  percent  lower  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  than  on   the  east  coast 

Eaat  coast  and  Great  Lakes  shipyards  ex- 
perience added  shipbuilding  costs  due  to 
higher  cost  of  utilities  and  due  to  added 
costs  of  winter  operations  that  are  not  ex- 
perienced by  west  coast  and  gulf  coast  sh  p- 
yards  These  conditions  increa.se  costs  by 
about  3  p>ercent  of  the  ove  head  cost 


Conclusli'i  s 

1  The  cost  of  shipbuilding  on  the  *est 
coiist  exceed*  that  of  the  east  ctjast  by  about 
4  percent 

2  The  cMt  of  shipbuilding  nn  the  gulf 
coast  U  le.ns  than  that  it-  the  east  c. mst  by 
about  I  percent 

3  The  cos-  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Great 
l^kes  la  lesi.  than  that  ■  n  the  east  coast 
by  ab<jut  2  percent 

Then  the.-  went  on  for  some  20  paKi'.s 
and  took  specific  ca.ses  of  some  15  yards, 
where  I  ur  derstand  they  received  co- 
operation ir  the  matter  of  data,  and  ex- 
plain how  they  arrive  at  these  con- 
clusions wl  ich  they  then  summarize  as 
follow.s 

The  ea--t  c  .  ust  ,intl  Great  I,alies  areas  ex- 
perience adced  «Jilphvi:!dlng  costs  due  to 
higher  cost  of  utilities  and  due  to  added 
costs  for  WW  ter  ofieration  that  are  ri't  ex- 
fierlenced  b\  we.st  coast  an.l  gulf  coafct  ship- 
yards Thes<'  conditions  liuTea.se  costs  by 
ab<.ut  3   perrent  of   the  overhead  cost 

Conclusinrs  from  study  cf  shlpya  d  c'st 
comparison 

.Vs  has  be-'ii  stated  earlier  m  order  that 
a  basis  for  c  ■inparis  n  might  be  esiablLshed 
the  cost  dati  ibtained  from  shpyards  have 
been  urillze-l  in  terms  of  a  rcpresenLitive 
vessel  of  a  type  currei;tlv  under  c.nstruc- 
ti"n  This  vessel  is  esfmated  to  currently 
cost  til  mil. Ion  on  the  ea^t  coast  exi.lufli\e 
of  proht  on  a  multlple-\es»el  cons'ructlon 
cntract  C'umbiiiing  the  mdiv.daal  geo- 
gr.iphlcal  c- «t  variations  which  have  been 
dfveloped  f -om  the  dat.a  reviewed  and  as 
sh'^'wn  be!"*  it  is  found  that  the  Cf)n- 
structlon  co»t  on  the  west  coast  was  about 
$460  000  I4  i  percent  I  higher  than  on  the 
east  roast  he  cost  on  the  gulf  coast  was 
about  t92.04lO  i0  8  perv-eiiti  lower  than  on 
the  e.ist  coa.st  and  the  Great  Lakes  ab  nl 
•253.LH10    (2:i    percent)    lower    than    the    east 

0  "ast 

So  they  cimcluded  from  this  study 
th.it  t.'if  differentml  existing  as  t)etween 
the  we.>l  ci  ast  and  the  ea.st  coast  at  this 
time  IS  4  2  percent      In  cun.sidering  thus. 

1  state  to  you  that  In  accordance  with 
the  agreement  that  the  Members  from 
the  west  c  jast  have  made  as  stated  by 
the  gentkman  from  California  I  Mr 
SisK  i  befcre  the  Committe«  on  fiules. 
we  have  prepared  and  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  this  6-percent  dif- 
ferential t  )  4  percent  It  is  true  they 
have  concluded  that  this  differential 
should  be  42  percent,  but  we  are  not 
quibbhns'  about  the  0  2  percent,  it  is 
easier  to  work  w:th  4  percent  We  think 
that  IS  fair  We  think  if  we  have  this 
differential  tlie  west  coa.st  can  keep  their 
shipyards  in  operation  which  will  be  a 
benefit  to  the  national  defen.se  in  case 
of  emergency  We  are  not  asking  for 
some  unfair  advantage  over  the  others 

It  is  t:ue.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Misslssipp.  stated,  that  California  and 
the  west  c^ast  are  growing  rapidly  We 
have  aboi.t  a  thousand  people  coming 
into  the  State  of  California  every  day 
We  have  to  have  Jobs  and  roads  and 
schools  fo:  them  You  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  Representatives 
out  there  The  change  now  is  ekTht.  So 
if  the  shipbuilders  have  the.se  jobs,  it  Ls 
a  benefit  to  California,  the  entire  west 
coast,  anc!  to  our  national  defense,  if 
we  adopt  this  fair  4-percent  differential 
which  the  Maritime  Administration  has 
stated  In  its  recent  detailed  investiga- 
tion IS  jusMfied. 


If  m  turn  you  in  the  areas  not  inter- 
ested m  shipbuilding  will  read  this  ma- 
terial and  listen  to  the  arguments  I  be- 
lieve you  will  feel  that  those  of  us  from 
the  west  coast  are  fair  in  our  presenta- 
tion, and  It  is  a  fair  thing  to  do  to  allow 
this  bill  to  be  amended  to  4  percent, 
which  we  will  support,  and  send  it  to 
the  other  body 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia !  Mr  SiskI.  a  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Spt-aker.  I  join  my 
collea^'u«»  from  the  Republican  side  I  Mr. 
Smith  ;  in  his  comments  with  reference 
to  this  bill.  HR  1159.  It  came  before 
the  Coinniitlee  on  Rules  last  year,  at 
which  tune  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  requested  a  rule.  At  that 
time  those  of  us  from  the  West.  Includ- 
ing the  west  coast  States  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  California,  had  re- 
(juested  the  committee  to  ask  the  Marl- 
tune  Conimi.ssion  to  make  a  study  of  this 
situation  At  that  time  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith  I .  I.  and  others  from  the  west  coast 
anreed  to  be  bound  by  whatever  that 
study  would  show  If  the  study  Indicated 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  justifica- 
tion for  any  differential,  tlien  we  would 
not  any  longer  support  a  differential. 

.After  -some  considerable  time,  a  study 
wa.s  rtKjuested  by  a  committer  of  the 
other  body  As  has  already  been  Indi- 
cated, that  study  has  been  completed 
and  shows  that  a  ditterential  of  some 
4  2  percent  exisUs  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  even  though  our  pledge  was 
a  unilateral  one.  not  joined  In.  I  might 
say.  by  my  Kood  friend  from  MLsslsfilppi 
and  the  east  coast  people,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  that  we  are  bound  by  our 
pledge  at  that  time 

Let  me  say,  it  is  200  miles  from  my  dis- 
trict in  any  direction  to  any  shipbuilding 
operations  I  do  not  have  any  personal 
or  any  direct  concern  and.  yet.  I  think 
as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  In  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation  that  there  still 
should  be  included  at  least  a  4-percent 
differential  In  shipbuilding  costs  ac- 
corded the  west  coast  After  all.  In  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  the  whole 
point  of  providing  any  differential  at 
that  time  was  predicated  on  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  best  Interests  of  our 
Nation  and  that  was  that  we  needed 
shipbuilding  facilities  and  ship  repair 
facilities  on  all  coasts  All  we  have  to 
do  Is  to  look  at  what  happened  In  1941 
to  realize  the  Importance  of  the  decision 
at  that  time  because  had  we  been  caught 
without  facilities  on  the  west  coast  at 
the  beginning  of  the  .second  great  war, 
and  this  is  particularly  Imiwrtant  to  us 
in  the  Pacific,  we  would  have  t)een  In  an 
Intolerable  .situation  The  fact  of  the 
business  Is  that  we  had  to  add  greatly  to 
those  facilities.  The  costs  at  that  Ume, 
of  cour.se,  were  such  as  to  almost  prohibit 
on  an  equal  competitive  bidding  bAsis  any 
shipbuilding  going  to  the  west  coast 
without  .some  differential.  As  I  Indi- 
cated today,  that  differential  still  exists 
to  the  extent  of  4  percent. 

Let  me  comment  on  Just  one  further 
thing  with  reference  to  the  request  we 
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are  making.  This  provision  requiring  a 
differential  applies,  as  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Smith  1.  has  already  indicated,  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  ships.  In  fact,  by  its 
terms  the  6-percent  advantage  as  now 
provided,  and  the  4  percent  which  we 
would  be  asking,  is  limited  only  to  ships 
to  be  built  for  steam-ship  lines  with  home 
offices  on  the  Pacific  coast  who  are  de- 
sirous of  building  ships  for  use  in  the 
trade  calling  at  Pacific  coast  ports.  We 
are  not  seeking,  and  this  is  not,  a  dif- 
ferential which  applies  to  all  shipbulld- 
Int;  by  any  means.  It  Is  restricted  en- 
tirely to  ships  run  by  operators  on  the 
Pacific  coa.'-t  calling  at  Pacific  coast  ports, 
and.  of  coursie,  it  is  further  limited  to 
those  lines  with  operating  subsidies. 

Now.  to  give  you  an  idea  in  figures  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  10  years 
to  shipbuilding,  to  tlie  extent  that  some 
say  the  west  coast  has  been  favored,  the 
total  number  of  slups  built  on  the  east 
coast,  and  Uus  was  from  1952  to  1962, 
was  179  sliips  built  in  east  coast  yards; 
25  ships  in  gulf  coast  yards;  22  ships  in 
Great  Lakes  yards;  and  19  ships  built 
on  tlie  west  coast.  This  then  is  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  asking 
for  a  great  deal  here,  but  simply  what 
we  consider  to  be  fair  consideration. 


ELIMINATING  PACIFIC  COAST  SHIP- 
BUILDING COST  DIFFERENTIAL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  8  minutits  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  IMr.  TollefsonI. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  there  Ls  no  contest  on  the  rule 
and  I  do  not  take  the  floor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contesting  the  rule,  but  do  so 
only  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

My  very  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  CoiJfKRl,  in  his  presen- 
tation made  some  statements  which  I 
think  require  a  little  clarification.  It  is 
true  that  In  1936  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  became  law  and  that  act  had  as  its 
basis  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary that  we  need'Sd  shipyards  on  all 
coasts  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might 
arise  based  on  our  experiences  in  World 
War  I  when  we  were  short  of  ships  and 
had  a  terrible  time  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  militaj-y. 

In  1920.  therefore,  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  shipping  act,  but  under  It  ship- 
building on  the  Pacific  coast  did  not  get 
underway.  In  1936  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  which  had  as 
its  primary  objective  the  activating  of 
shipyards  on  all  coasts.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions, as  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
Indicated,  was  that  In  certain  cases  west 
roa.<;t  shipyards  would  have  a  6-percent 
differential  over  those  on  the  east  and 
gulf  coasts.  This  Ijecause  construction 
costs  were  higher,  just  as  they  are  today. 

One  would  assume  that  the  west  coast 
profited  very  well  from  that  provision, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  6-per- 
cent differential  did  not  help  the  Pacific 
coast  except  to  keep  the  yards  barely 
alive.    As  Indicated  by  one  other  speaker 


very  few  ships  have  been  constructed 
outside  of  wartime  on  the  west  coast. 
As  an  Illustration,  out  of  307  ships  built 
during  the  years  1952  to  1961  only  27 
were  built  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Under  the  present  and  current  replace- 
ment programs  which  require  the  build- 
ing of  300  ships,  out  of  the  first  79  that 
have  been  constructed  or  contracted  for, 
62  were  awarded  to  the  east  coast  and 
gulf  coast  shipyards;  only  17  were 
awarded  to  Pacific  coast  yards.  Of  those 
17  only  5  ships  were  awarded  under  the 
6-percent  differentiaJ.  Six  of  them  were 
awarded  under  another  provision  of  law 
which  pei-mits  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  allocate  ship  construction  when 
he  tliinks  it  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  said 
the  west  coast  could  bid  10  percent 
higher  than  shipyards  on  the  east  and 
gulf  coasts  and  still  get  the  contract.  I 
think  he  meant  to  say  6  percent. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  did  mean  6  percent. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Yes.  I  wanted  the 
record  to  be  straight  in  that  respect. 

The  gentleman  further  stated  that 
this  differential  is  no  longer  needed. 
That  is  not  what  the  Department  of 
Commerce  believes.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  in  its  report  recommends 
that  the  6-percent  differential  be  re- 
duced to  4  percent.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce  as 
late  as  yesterday  morning  before  the 
House  committee  when  Mr.  Hodges  was 
there  and  we  asked  him  about  this  very 
thing.  He  maintained  that  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  well 
as  the  Maritime  Administration  was  the 
same  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  May  of  1961. 
He  recommended  that  we  maintain  the 
differential  but  that  it  be  reduced  to  4 
percent  in  accordance  with  the  Maritime 
Administration  study  and  survey. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  am  sure  he  wants  to 
be  correct. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Ml-.  BONNER.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  his  repKjrt  stated  that  the  dif- 
ferential was  about  4.2  percent;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
yesterday  recommended.  He  said,  with 
respect  to  repeal  of  section  502  or  its  ex- 
tension for  vessels  to  be  operated  from 
Pacific  coast  ports  by  operators  whose 
place  of  business  is  not  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  they  considered  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  congressional  policy.  He  goes  on  to 
say: 

We  think,  however,  that,  as  an  alternative 
to  eliminating  the  differential,  consideration 
might  be  given  to  reducing  It  to  4  percent, 
which  we  estimate  is  currently  the  difference 
In  cost. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  had  reference  to 
one  of  the  exact  sentences  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  read;  name- 
ly, that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  rec- 
ommended as  an  alternative  to  this  bill 
that  we  cut  the  6-percent  differential 
down  to  4  percent. 

That  is  the  way  I  read  his  language, 
and  it  seems  rather  clear  to  me.  When 
he  was  asked  yesterday  if  his  position 
was  the  same  then  as  it  was  last  May, 
he  said  "Yes."  and  he  reiterated  it  again 


in  a  letter  sent  this  morning,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Downing  J.  He  made  ex- 
actly the  same  statement  that  as  an 
alternative  to  this  bill  he  recommends 
that  consideration  be  given  to  reducing 
the  6-percent  figure  down  to  4  i>ercent. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  items  I 
want  to  mention  to  keep  the  record 
clear.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
said  that  the  differential  is  no  longer 
required  because  there  is  a  steel  mill  on 
the  west  coast  and  that  machinery  and 
component  parts  can  be  obtained  in  the 
West.  That  is  not  exactly  so.  The 
study  just  completed  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  inriicates,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  stated,  better  than 
75  percent  of  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment must  be  obtained  on  the  east  coast. 
Just  exactly  what  percentage  of  steel 
is  obtained  on  the  east  coast.  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  before  me  for,  but  dur- 
ing general  debate  I  will  supply  them. 
SufBce  it  to  say,  the  majority  of  the 
steel,  machinery,  and  component  parts 
for  ships  built  on  the  west  coast  must 
be  obtained  in  the  East. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  At  my  request,  Sec- 
retary Hodges  did  write  me  this  morning 
reaffirming  his  iwsition.  In  the  letter  he 
again  states  it  is  a  matter  of  congres- 
sional policy,  but  that  the  Congress  may 
want  to  give  consideration  to  reducing  it 
from  6  to  4  percent.  It  is  still  a  matter 
of  congressional  policy. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  gentleman  and  I 
have  no  dispute  there  at  all.  The  law 
is  always  a  matter  of  congressional  de- 
sire and  policy.  We  discussed  this 
throughout  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee. But  I  interpret  the  Secretary's 
comment  or  his  statement  as  a  recom- 
mendation. It  seems  very  clear  to  me 
when  he  says  as  an  alternative  to  the 
bill  he  would  suggest  that  we  give  con- 
sideration to  reducing  the  6-pei-cent  dif- 
ferential down  to  4  percent.  As  one 
of  the  other  speakers  indicated  during 
the  reawling  of  the  bill,  we  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  6-percent  fig- 
ure to  4. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Congres- 
sional policy  is  really  one  of  maintaining 
a  mobilization  base,  so  really  what  we 
are  deciding  here  is  whether  they  should 
have  a  mobilization  base  on  the  west 
coast  as  well  as  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Someof  our  friends 
in  the  House  have  overlooked  this  fact. 
The  No.  1  policy  of  this  act,  so  far  as 
ship  construction  is  concerned,  is  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  on  all  coasts 
shipyard  facilities  adequate  to  serve  as 
a  mobilization  base.  We  should  not 
overlook  this.  That  is  the  important 
philosophy  of  the  1936  act.  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  has  made  mention  of 
it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  TOLIjEPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CX)HELAN.  Is  the  genUeman 
aware  of  the  March  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  respect  to  the  differen- 
tial in  the  cost  of  steel  and  other  com- 
ponent parts? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Yes.  I  am.  I  shall 
touch  on  that  in  debate  on  the  bill. 
There  are  two  reports  to  be  taken  into 
consideration:  One.  the  more  complete 
report  by  the  Maritime  Administration, 
and  an  earlier  survey  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce.  which  points  up 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  steel  and 
other  components. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  13 -percent  difference? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Thirteen  percent  is 
the  correct  figure. 

rKACZFTJL   USES    OF   OUTia    SPACE 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Oioiici  P.  Mn-LCTl 

Mr.      GEORGE      P.      MILLER.     Mr 
Speaker.   I  ask   unanimous   consent   to 
proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  Mr 
Speaker,  the  American  people  are  proud 
of  the  recent  strides  our  Nation  has 
made  in  its  outer  space  program  The 
vigorous  and  promising  initiatives  that 
we  have  taken  to  further  international 
cooperation  in  this  program  should  also 
be  a  source  of  national  satisfaction 

Important  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  working  with  our  allies,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  re- 
invigorated  United  Nations  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  will 
prove  a  valuable  forum  for  stimulation 
of  what  President  Kennedy  called  sub- 
stantive scientific  cooperation  in  manned 
and  unmanned  space  investigations. 

On  March  29  our  representative  on 
that  committee  Invited  the  other  mem- 
bers to  visit  the  U.S.  facilities  at  Cape 
Canaveral  where  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  hear  how  our  pro- 
gram for  space  exploration  operates 
They  were  to  see  the  launching  of  a  mis- 
sile carrying  a  satellite  designed  and 
put  together  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
weather  conditions  did  not  allow  for  the 
launching  of  that  satellite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased,  however, 
that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Out- 
er Space  enthusiastically  responded  to 
our  Invitation.  I  am  confident  that  this 
demonstration  of  American  sincerity 
will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  prospects 
for  future  cooperation  in  space  Such 
cooperation  clearly  serves  our  national 
Interests.  Our  own  space  program  will 
be  far  more  effective  if  other  nations 
will  cooperate  with  us  on  facilities  and 
other  needs  that  we  must  have. 

Naturally,  the  visit  included  only  those 
portions  of  the  Cape  Canaveral  installa- 
tion that  are  devoted  to  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space  or  the  NASA  activi- 
ties, and  what  is  there  is  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge.  These  are.  of  course, 
the  only  subjects  relevant  to  the  com- 


mittee's work.  Fortunately,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  base  makes  it  possible 
to  do  this  and  to  arrange  a  worthwhile 
visit,  while  assuring  the  necessary  secu- 
rity controls  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense activities. 

Outer  space  belongs  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  only  through  the 
peaceful  cooperation  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  can  bring  about  the 
usages  and  the  benefits  to  all  the  people 
that  lie  in  the  great  space  beyond  the 
ionosphere. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu. setts  I  Mr.  O'Neill  1 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  trust 
that  the  rule  will  be  adopted,  and  I  hope 
that  the  legislation  will  k>e  passed.  In 
1936.  when  the  original  act  was  wnttt-n, 
it  was  indeed  for  the  betterment  of  the 
entire  Nation  that  the  west  coa.st  ship- 
building industry  have  this  differential. 
But,  let  us  look  at  what  has  happened 
Prom  1950  to  the  year  1960,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  in  Massachusetts, 
the  economic  growth  of  our  area  de- 
clined 0.05  percent. 

Now,  there  are  many  reasons  why  New 
England  went  into  a  tailspin  in  that 
period.  It  was  most  becau.se  we  lost  our 
textiles,  because  we  had  Inadequate 
building.«,  because  we  were  an  old  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation 

But,  let  us  look  at  the  economic  devel- 
opment {ind  growth  of  the  other  .sections 
of  the  Nation.  From  Baltimore  north  to 
New  England  the  economic  growth  of 
that  area  was  95  percent.  Down  on 
the  coa.stal  area  where  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  comes  from  the  eco- 
nomic giowth  was  at>out  5  percent  But. 
let  us  look  at  the  west  coast,  where  the 
economii'  growth  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia during  the  period  from  1950  to  1960 
was  77  percent. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  State  of  Oregon  proudly 
wave  the  banner  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  the  States  growink,'  the  fastest,  or  are 
the  States  which  have  the  fastest  eco- 
nomic g  owth  in  the  Nation  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  kind  of  ridicu- 
lous, wi'h  the  economic  growth  of  the 
west  coiust  the  way  it  is,  that  the  rest 
of  the  N;ition  should  pay  a  subsidy  to  this 
section  of  the  Nation  that  brags  of  its 
present  economic  growth'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts.  We  estimate — 
and  you  can  only  estimate — that  we  pay 
in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  about 
$3  4  billion  a  year  We  anticipate  that 
we  rece  ve  back  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  subsidies,  through  con- 
tracts oi  through  governmental  agencies, 
about  $:;  6  billion.  Consequently,  out  of 
the  cofTers  of  little  old  Massachusetts, 
and  int)  the  Federal  Government  goes 
$800  million  a  year  I  am  not  complain- 
ing about  that  because  if  it  had  not  been 
for  New  England,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Massachusetts,  if  it  had  not  t)een  for 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  great  growth 
of  this  Nation  of  ours? 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  Rules  Committee 
yesterday  I  voted  for  legislation  for  the 
Navajo  Dam  because  it  i.s  one  uf  the  few 


remaining  sections  of  this  Nation  that  Is 
undeveloped.  The  rest  of  the  country 
must  cooperate  We  must  look  to  the 
future.  We  must  help  to  develop  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  If  we  had  taken  a 
selfish  view.  America  would  not  be  the 
great  Nation  that  she  is  today.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion  it  is  ridiculous  in  this 
dj^  and  age  that  the  people  on  the  west 
coast,  with  their  economic  growth,  should 
come  before  this  Congress  and  ask  for 
something  that  we  gave  them  In  1936 
from  a  willing  and  an  honest  heart  be- 
cause we  thought  it  was  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  pa.ssed. 

Mr  DURNO  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kenlleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  O'NEILL.    I  yield;  yes. 

Mr  DURNO  I  believe  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  Slate  of  Oregon  as  being 
a  state  which  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
industrial   development? 

Mr  O'NEILL  Yes;  I  did.  I  under- 
stand that  Oregon  and  Washington  at 
the  present  time,  according  to  our  Joint 
National  Economic  Council,  says  that  the 
Northwest  section  of  this  country  Is  the 
fastest  growing  economic  section  of  the 
Nation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  DURNO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  away  In  the 
background  as  far  as  industrial  develop- 
ment is  concerned  We  have  received 
virtually  no  money  from  defense  ex- 
penditures We  have  no  Army  camps 
We  are  not  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
multi-blllion-dollar  defense  program 
that  we  approve  yearly  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

Mr  O'NEILL  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  fact  of  any  Government  contracts 
that  have  t)een  given  out  through  the 
years.  I  say  statistically  that  Oregon 
and  the  Northwest  at  the  present  time 
are  the  fastest  growing  States  economi- 
cally in  comparison  with  the  past,  eco- 
nomically, that  there  is  In  the  Nation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  chambers  of 
commerce  and  your  industrial  agencies 
are  boastfully  advertising  that  In  trying 
to  take  this  business  from  other  sections 
of  the  country 

Mr  DURNO  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  can  only  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  would  suggest 
that  he  read  the  economic  factors  con- 
cerning my  State  of  Oregon  again. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O  NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr  COLMER  First,  permit  me.  If  I 
may.  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  a 
very  splendid  and  forceful  argument 
Secondly,  if  I  follow  the  gentleman's 
argument  correctly,  and  if  I  follow  the 
argument  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  what  they  are  asking  us 
IS  this:  The  opponents  of-this  legislation 
are  asking  us  to  subsidize  the  already 
fastest -growing  section  of  this  Nation  at 
the  expen.se  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
Nation  While  all  we  are  asking  for 
here  by  the  repeal  of  this  law  Is  to  be 
put  on  an  equality  and  parity  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  question  correctly. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomlu. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Tpeaker,  inasmuch  as  the  gulf  coast  area 
has  a  differential  of  1  percent  lower  than 
the  east  coast,  what  assurance  Is  there 
that  any  ships  that  are  not  built  on  the 
west  coast  will  be  built  on  the  east 
coast?  The  probability  would  be  that 
they  would  go  to  the  gulf  coast;  is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COLMEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  answer  that 
question? 

Mr  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  answer  Is,  of 
course,  that  this  rei)0rt  is  a  compilation 
of  figures  and  studies  that  are  not  con- 
trolling, that  have  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  awarding  of  these  ships  and 
really  has  no  place  In  It.  because  the 
original  basic  law  provides  for  a  differ- 
ential for  tho  west  coast  as  against  other 
sections  of  the  country;  and  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  gulf  ooast  are  considered 
in  that  as  part  of  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  Is 
^orrfct 

Mr.  COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1159)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  6-percent  differential  applying 
to  certain  bids  of  Pacific  coast  ship- 
builders. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  1159.  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Tennessee  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
inij  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  the  title  to  the  bill 
indicates,  its  purixjse  is  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  in  order  to 
eliminate  a  preferential  differential  of  6 
percent  enjoyed  by  shipbuilders  on  the 
Pacific  coast  with  respect  to  bids  on  ships 
to  be  built  with  construction  differential 
subsidy  for  Pacific  coast  ship  operators. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  would  accomplish 
this  by  repealing  subsection  id)  of  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  and  by  repealing  a  portion  of  sec- 
tion 509  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  concern- 
ing this  bill  will  be  brief.  The  committee 
report  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  brief,  clear, 
and  concise.  It  reflects  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  provision  in  question — section 
502 1  d )  — has  been  a  part  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  since  its  enactment  in  1936 


It  was  apparently  included  therein  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  west  coast 
shipyards  at  that  time  could  not  com- 
pete with  eastern  yards  for  ship  con- 
struction on  an  equalized  bidding  basis. 
Inadequate  manufacturing  facilities  for 
major  ship  components  and  transporta- 
tion costs  from  eastern  supply  sources 
appear  to  have  been  major  factors  In  the 
adoption  of  this  system  of  encouraging 
the  dispersal  of  shipbuilding  activity. 

Within  2  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  basic  act,  the  problem  of  providing 
authority  for  development  of  a  nation- 
wide dispersed  shipbuilding  mobilization 
base  was  met  by  specific  authority  to 
allocate  contracts  throughout  the  coun- 
try wherever  and  whenever  needed. 
The  amendments  contained  in  this  bill 
to  sections  213  and  502(f)  of  the  1936  act 
which  would  strengthen  and  make  the 
allocation  authority  more  effective  were 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee members,  Including  some  of  the 
members  who  voted  against  the  bill  as  a 
whole  and  who  submitted  minority  views 
thereon. 

In  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  expansion  in  the  Western 
States.  Manufacturing  facilities  for 
machinery  and  steel  production  have 
been  developed  to  the  point  where  ship- 
builders on  the  west  and  gulf  coasts  pro- 
cure major  ship  components  at  prices 
competitive  with  those  of  east  coast  sup- 
pliers. In  addition,  testimony  developed 
that  the  delivered  prices  of  many  items, 
Including  such  large  and  expensive  ones 
as  turbines  and  gears,  are  the  same, 
irrespective  of  the  distance  from  the 
point  of  manufacture.  The  transporta- 
tion problem  has  become  Insignificant 
compared  to  the  situation  25  years  ago. 
The  committee  repwrt  states  as  follows: 

Thus,  It  appears  that  In  view  of  Industrial 
developments  on  the  west  coast,  and  the 
statutory  allocation  authority,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  6-percent  differential  Is  simply 
discriminatory  in  that  it  gives  one  geo- 
graphical region  an  automp.tlc  advantage 
over  the  other  coastal  areas.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  the 
preferential  differential  of  section  602(d) 
has  outlived  its  purpose  and  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Some  would  have  you  believe  that  this 
legislation  has  not  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  that  there  should  be  various 
studies  made  to  determine  whether  and 
how  much  regional  differential  actually 
exists. 

First,  let  me  say  that  this  legislation 
has  been  as  thoroughly  considered  as 
any  bill  that  I  can  think  of.  Legislation 
to  this  effect  was  introduced  first  in 
May  of  1955  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  and  others. 
Subsequently  the  committee  held  hear- 
ings on  a  similar  bill  in  August  1959, 
April  1960,  and  June  1960,  during  the 
86th  Congress.  In  scheduling  these 
hearings  the  committee  made  every 
effort  to  accommodate  the  various  re- 
gional shipbuilding  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  finally,  after  review 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  testi- 
mony and  supporting  data,  further 
hearings  were  held  in  May  1961  on  this 
bill,  H.R.  1159.  Generally  speaking,  the 
conclusions  of  the  Comptroller  General 
were  that  the  testimony  and  underljing 


data  presented  by  the  shipbuilding  In- 
terests during  the  86tli  Congress  were  In- 
sufficient to  afford  a  reliable  basis  for 
determining  the  soimdness  of  the  rela- 
tive-cost argimients  presented  by  the 
regional  shipbuilders.  This  bill,  includ- 
ing amendments  strengthening  the  al- 
location authority  applicable  to  all  areas 
of  the  country  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  reflects  the  majority  view  that  the 
6-percent  differential  is  unsoimd  In 
principle  and  is  not  needed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  dispersed  ship- 
building mobilization  base. 

On  this  point  I  call  attention  to  a  re- 
cent rerKJrt  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  U.S.  Senate  entitled  "A 
Study  of  Cost  Factors  Entering  Into  Bids 
for  Ship  Construction  in  Shipyards  on 
the  Pour  Coasts  of  the  United  States." 
prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration. 

It  concludes  that  the  cost  of  shipbuild- 
ing on  the  west  coast  exceeds  that  of 
the  east  coast  by  about  4  percent,  and 
that  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  on  the  gulf 
coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  less  than 
that  on  the  east  coast  by  about  1  percent 
and  2  percent,  respectively.  The  repwrt 
consists  of  some  66  typewritten  pages 
with  charts  and  exhibits.  But  the  re- 
port Is  woefully  incomplete  and  furnishes 
support  neither  to  the  supporters  nor 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering. As  it  quite  frankly  states,  and  I 
read: 

It  has  been  the  judgment  of  tills  agency 
that  overall  yard  efficiency,  workman  produc- 
tivity, backlog  of  work,  facilities,  plant  de- 
preciation costs,  plant  maintenance  costs, 
work  methods,  and  State  and  local  taxes  [ex- 
cept payroll  taxes],  should  not  be  assessed 
in  arriving  at  concliisions  regarding  cost  dif- 
ferential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  if  con- 
sideration of  certain  geographic  factors 
alone  can  show  regional  cost  variations 
of  only  4  percent,  the  factors  of  yard 
efficiency  and  worker  productivity — and 
other  Items — If  considered,  could  more 
than  wipe  out  this  minor  variation  and 
imder  these  circumstances,  the  report  Is 
meaningless. 

If  I  felt  that  favorable  action  on  this 
bill  would  In  any  way  Impair  our  na- 
tional shipbuilding  mobilization  poten- 
tial. I  would  oppose  it.  But  neither  the 
testimony  nor  any  studies  considered  by 
the  committee  give  any  convincing  dem- 
onstration of  national  need  for  an  auto- 
matic bid  advantage  to  one  area  of  the 
country.  And,  as  stated  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  even  the  east  coast  shipbuild- 
ing representatives  who  strongly  favored 
repeal  of  the  6 -percent  differential  pref- 
erential urged  the  use  of  the  allocation 
authority  as  strengthened  to  keep  our 
national  shipbuilding  mobilization  base 
in  balance  wherever  and  whenever 
needed. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

coMMrrrxE  amendments  to  H.a.  1 169 

First.  Conforming  amendment:  As  re- 
ported, the  bill  repeals  a  section  of  509  of 
the  1936  act.  This  is  solely  a  conforming 
amendment.  Under  existing  law  Pacific 
coast  applicants  for  Government-fi- 
nanced loans  for  vessels  to  be  domiciled 
on  and  operated  from  the  Pacific  coast 
may  receive  such  loans  at  three-fourths 
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of  1  percent  leas  than  applicants  else- 
where Jn  the  country,  if  the  construction 
contract  is  awarded  to  a  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilder  whose  bid  Is  not  more  than 
8  percent  higher  than  the  lowest  respon- 
sible shipbuilder  from  another  regrion. 
Never  been  used  and  unlikely  that  it 
ever  will  be  used. 

Second.  Strengthening  amendments: 
The  bill,  as  reported,  contains  amend- 
ments to  two  aectloiu  of  the  1936  act 
designed  to  strengthen  and  make  more 
effective  the  authority  to  allocate  ship 
construction  when  the  national  interest 
so  requires,  as  follows : 

(a>  Section  213  of  the  act  requires 
that  the  Maritime  Administrator  shall 
make  studies  of  and  make  a  "report  to 
Congress  as  soon  as  practicable"  on  "the 
relative  cost  of  construction  or  recon- 
ditioning of  comparable  ocean  vessels  in 
shipyards  of  the  various  coastal  districts 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  such  shipyards 
may  compete  for  work  on  an  equalized 
t>asis." 

The  committee  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  such  study  and  reporting 
should  be  done  on  a  continuing  basis, 
with  annual  reports  to  the  Congress. 

<b)  Section  502(f>  of  the  act  provides 
for  allocation  of  ship  construction  con- 
tracts to  builders  in  areas  other  than 
that  with  lowest  responsible  bidder,  if 
such  allocation  Is  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary to  "provide  an  adequate  mobiliza- 
tion base  at  strategic  points  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense  and  national 
emergency."  Under  existing  law  such 
allocation  must  be  "with  the  approval  of 
the  President."  and  studies  are  required 
to  be  made  "periodically."  The  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  would  require  studle-«? 
to  be  made  "at  least  once  each  year  ' 
The  bill  also  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  allocation  must  be  approved  by  the 
President. 

The  amendments  made  mandatory  the 
cost  studies  and  surveys  that  are  essen- 
tial to  any  fair  system  of  allocation  and 
simplify  the  procedure  by  eliminating 
Presidential  approval  as  a  prerequisite. 
Thus,  political  pressures  are  minimized 
and  the  allocation  system  brought  more 
In  line  with  that  used  by  the  Navy. 

TH«  a-PKBCrNT  PROVTSION  HAS  WOT  A.VD  WII.I. 
NOT  BB  OP  ANT  6KXAT  VALUS  KVKN  TO  ITS 
BCNKTICIABIXS 

The  record  to  date,  as  set  forth  in  the 
minority  report  on  this  bill,  demon- 
strates the  insignificance  of  retention  of 
the  8-percent  differential  provision. 

It  demonstrates  the  usefulness  of  al- 
location authority  under  section  502<f). 
It  demonstrates  that  west  coast  ship- 
yards are  in  fact  capable  of  successfully 
bidding   in  national  competition. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  point  out 
that  of  17  .ships  in  the  maritime  replace- 
ment program  awarded  to  west  coast 
shipyards,  first,  8  were  allocated 
under  section  502(f)  ;  second,  only  5 
were  awarded  as  the  result  of  the  auto- 
matic operation  of  the  6-percent  provi- 
sion; and.  third.  6  were  awarded  to 
west  coast  shipyards  by  reason  of  lowest 
bids  in  nationed  competition. 

Between  now  and  the  completion  of 
the  current  replacement  program — 312 


ships — no  more  than  48  ships  could  be 
eligible  under  the  6 -percent  provision. 

PASAAOX  OV  THAI  KIU.  WILX  NOT  ATTSCT  IK  ANT 
SXNSX  THS  MATIOMAI.  BBCUUTT  Cm.  TWM 
MAINTZNAHCX  OT  A  DISPCXSED  SHIPVUlLJjrNO 
MOin'..IZATION    BASZ 

Some  Members  have  made  dire  predic- 
tioivs  concerning  the  effect  of  passage 
of  this  bill.  Yesterday  a  distinguished 
west  coast  Member  of  the  House  stated 
in  the  Concazssional  Rxcobs: 

Paasiige  of  thU  measure  without  ap- 
propriate amencLuient  would  b«  dlaiiairuus  to 
the  we«t  coast  atilpbulldlng  industry,  would 
largely  defeat  the  Intent  of  the  parent  act. 
and  wauld  alter  dangerously  cur  defen.^e 
poBttir'?  and  our  capacity  to  absorb  attack 

The  record  to  date  completely  refutes 
such  extreme  prognostication.  First  of 
all.  allocation  authority  exists — by  this 
bill  Ls  made  more  effective — and.  In  fact, 
has  been  used  as  a  device  to  aid  tho 
western  shipbuilding  industry. 

Second,  as  far  as  the  question  of  effect 
on  "our  defense  posture  and  our  capacity 
to  abMjrb  attack,"  I  will  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Kreat  miracle  of  shipbuilding 
in  World  War  II  in  which  western  m- 
dustry  was  preeminent  without  benefit 
of  the  small,  discriminatory  crutch  of 
anytlung  like  the  6 -percent  differential 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  CONTE  I  Uke  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  excellent  pres- 
entation he  has  made  here  today  on 
H  R.  1159.  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  in  favor  of  this  le:^Lsla- 
tion. 

Mr  BONNER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  appreciate  what  he  said 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes 

Mr  Chairman.  I  was  plea.sed  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, say  that  he  believed  .shipyards  should 
be  maintained  on  all  of  our  coasts.  I 
know  he  believes  that  becau.se  he  has  said 
It  on  many  occa-sion.s 

I  would  like  to  a:^k  tlie  gentleman  a 
question  if  I  may  at  this  time  Ls  it  not 
true  that  the  repre.sentatives  of  the 
east  coast  and  the  gulf  coast  yards  when 
they  appeared  before  our  committee  U) 
testify  in  beh.alf  of  the  bill  aLso  sup- 
ported the  philosophy  that  shipyards 
ought  to  be  maintained  on  all  coasts 
In  the  interest  of  national  defense? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  think  the  grntUman 
is  correct  Since  the  gentleman  asked 
me  this  question  I  have  had  occasion 
and  the  pleasure  to  visit  the  west  coast 
shipyards.  I  think  the  shipyard  out 
there  in  California  us  oi.e  of  the  finest 
shipyards  I  have  ever  .seen  Why  they 
cannot  comp>ete  with  everybody  else.  I 
do  not  understand.  Tliey  can  build  a 
ship  riKht  out  in  the  open,  not  bothered 
by  rain.  snow,  or  sleet.  You  have  nice 
shipyard.s  out  there 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  a«ree  with  the 
gentleman,  we  do  have  some  very  fine 
shipyards,  but  we  need  to  maintain  them 
in  the  future  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 


I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  I  are 
in  accord  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  shipyards  on  *-he  Pacific 
coast  as  well  as  other  coasts.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  further  that  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  shipyards,  the  managers 
or  superintendents  for  the  shipyards,  on« 
the  east  coast  and  gulf  coast  came  be-' 
fore  our  committee  and.  as  I  recall  their 
testimony,  they  supported  the  philos- 
ophy embodied  in  the  1938  act,  which 
provides  that  shipyards  should  l)e  main- 
tained on  all  coasts. 

As  I  recall  It.  too.  the  members  of  our 
committee  who  voted  for  the  bill  also 
sui>ported  this  philosophy.  If  I  am  In- 
correct In  that  respect,  I  trust  those 
members  of  tlie  committee  who  sup- 
ported the  bill  will  correct  me  at  this 
point. 

It  is  quite  evident.  In  reading  the  bill 
that  Is  now  before  us,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  voting  for  It  supported  the 
allocation  principle,  t>ecause  jrou  will 
find  In  looking  at  the  bill  outsld*  of 
the  first  few  lines  the  balance  of  the 
bill  has  to  do  with  the  allocation  prin- 
ciple,  which  is  already  In  the  V  y. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
there  arc  two  sections  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act;  one.  section  502(d)  and 
.secti(jn  502'f>.  Section  502<d)  has  > 
do  with  the  8  percent  dlfTerentlal.  Sec- 
tion 502' f  I  gives  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce authority,  when  he  finds  that  a 
certain  shipyard  is  depressed,  to  nego- 
tiate a  contract  with  that  yard,  and  he 
can  under  the  law  allocate  ship  con- 
struction to  those  yards.  This  has  been 
done  as  a  replacement  program. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  ship  replacement  program  in- 
volving some  300  ships  which  are  In  our 
active  fleet.  So  far,  some  79  of  them 
have  been  allocated  or  have  twen  award- 
ed, I  should  -say.  Out  of  that  79  that 
have  been  awarded  62  went  to  the  east 
and  gulf  coast  yards,  and  the  balance 
of  17  went  to  the  west  coast  yards.  Only 
five  of  them  were  allocated  to  the  west 
coast  by  virtue  of  this  6-pcrcent  dlfTer- 
cr.tial.  The  balance  were  allocated  un- 
der section  502' f  I  or  on  low  bids. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
.Mr  O'Neill  1  made  reference  to  the 
economy  of  the  east  coa«;t  and  his  area 
He  made  reference  also  to  the  economy 
of  the  Pacific  coast  Involved  In  those 
17  ships  were  only  5  awarded  under  the 
6 -percent  differential.  I  repeat,  only  Ave 
shUw  This  numt)er  would  hardly  affect 
1,'rt'atly  the  economy  of  the  east  coast 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TOIJ.EPPON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  In  the 
history  of  the  act  since  1938.  why  does 
not  the  gentleman  state  only  these  five 
.ships  have  been  awarded  under  the  6- 
ptTcent  differential ' 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  that. 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  When 
they  cr>-  crocodile  tears  on  how  shipyards 
on  the  east  coast  cannot  exist,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  out  of 
not  79  but  some    142  ships  built  since 
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1911,  only  5  were  built  under  the  6-per- 
cent differential. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  That  is 
ab.solutely  correct,  with  one  slight  ex- 
ception. The  number  of  ships  built  in 
the  past  10  years  with  the  exception  of 
these  79,  were  307.  There  were  307,  and 
only  5  ships  out  of  that  whole  number 
have  been  awarded  to  the  Pacific  coast 
as  a  consequence  of  the  8-percent  dif- 
ferential. 

I  think  in  our  discussion  and  debate 
on  this  bill  we  .should  not  move  away 
from  the  basic  purpose  of  the  act,  which 
is  to  keep  the  ya.-ds  active  by  allocation 
of  work.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  away  from 
that  principle  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  stake  here  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  national -defense  aspects 
but  the  Federal  Ckjvemment  contributes 
toward  ship  construction  anywhere  from 
42  to  50  percent,  and  it  has  exceeded  50 
percent  in  the  la.5t  year  or  two.  So,  we 
are  apt  to  become  involved  in  the  dollars 
and  overlook  the  basic  philosophy  and 
policy  of  the  Maritime  Act  of  1936.  I 
trust  that  when  the  Members  get  ready  to 
vote  either  on  an  amendment  or  the  bill, 
they  will  vote  net  so  much  in  their  re- 
gional interests  as  they  would  vote  in 
the  interest  of  our  national  defense. 

As  indicated  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
support  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  act. 
The  shipyard  operators  themselves  sup- 
port the  basic  philosophy  of  the  act,  and 
all  of  them,  without  exception  so  far  as 
I  can  recall,  have  said  we  need  to  main- 
tain shipyards  on  the  west  coast,  but 
we  on  the  Pacific  coast  part  company 
with  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee when  it  com'^s  to  the  matter  of  the 
6-percent  differential.  And,  they  say, 
while  supporting  the  basic  philosophy, 
we  do  not  need  the  6-r>ercent  differen- 
tial ;  we  can  operate  under  section  502 
<fi  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  of 
yesterday  recommended  that  the  6-per- 
cent figure  be  re«luced  to  4  percent  to  l>e 
in  keeping  with  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration study.  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator has  for  the  past  several  years 
taken  the  position  that  it  Is  much  more 
difficult  to  allocate  shipbuilding  under 
.section  502' fi  t.nan  under  502tdt.  He 
would  rather,  as  I  understood  him.  allo- 
cate them  under  the  section  which  pro- 
vides the  differential.  So.  it  is  our 
position  that  we  ought  to  retain  this  dif- 
ferential, but  at  a  reduced  figure  down  to 
4  percent,  simply  to  comply  with  the 
study  that  was  made. 

There  was  mention  earlier  of  a  study 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  OCBce. 
One  was  made  last  year  at  the  request 
of  our  committee.  However,  the  direc- 
tion to  the  GAO  was  so  limited  that  the 
study  could  not  be  completed,  so  that 
when  they  came  before  our  committee 
and  testified,  they  could  not  say  they 
made  a  complete  study  and  therefore 
they  could  not  say  as  an  average  that 
it  was  4  percent  or  6  percent  or  any 
other  figure.  But,  they  did  testify  as  to 
the  cost  difference  concerning  the  cost 
of  steel  on  the  east  coast  as  against  the 
west  coast,  and.  as  the  gentleman  from 
California    IMr.    Coheian]    mentioned, 


that  differential  was  13  percent.  They 
made  a  further  finding  in  regard  to  com- 
ponent parts,  and  they  testified  there 
was  a  cost  differential  there. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  With  respect  to  the 
study  made  by  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce,  the  General  Accounting  OflQce 
was  requested  to  make,  a  study  of  the 
record  presented  to  the  committee,  that 
is,  the  testimony  pro  and  con.  That 
was  the  directive.  That  was  what  the 
committee  decided  on. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  critical  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  direction  to 
the  GAO.  but  I  think  the  chairman  will 
recall  that  the  GAO  did  state  that  their 
survey  was  not  sufficiently  complete  so 
that  they  could  not  fix  a  differential  in 
cost  between  the  east  and  the  west  coast 
shipyards. 

They  made  one  other  statement  which 
was  disputed  by  some  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  industry.  They  said 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  the  full  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  east  coast 
yards ;  that  they  could  not  obtain  all  the 
information  they  asked  for.  Well,  there 
was  some  justification  for  the  attitude 
of  the  yards,  I  suppose.  According  to 
their  testimony,  they  felt  they  did  not 
want  to  give  out  business  information. 
However,  they  did  supply  freely  all  the 
information  that  was  requested  by  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to,  in  con- 
clusion, just  remind  the  committee  that, 
as  I  read  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  yesterday,  and  as  I  read 
the  report  of  the  Commerce  Department 
of  last  year,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Maritime  Administration 
today  recommend  that  insteswi  of  enact- 
ing this  bill  we  simply  reduce  the  differ- 
ential from  6  to  4  percent.  And,  I  trust 
that  is  what  the  House  will  do. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  25  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
which  has  served  as  a  blueprint  for  the 
operation  of  our  American  merchant 
marine  for  all  these  years.  The  framers 
of  that  act  were  sufficiently  foresighted 
to  realize  that  a  fleet  for  defense  and 
commerce  was  naturally  dependent  upon 
the  existence  of  an  adequate  shipbuild- 
ing capacity  to  sustain  it  and  to  renew  it 
as  required.  The  effect  of  this  approach 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  both  in 
World  War  n  and  subsequent  years. 

It  was  realized  that  a  shipbuilding  po- 
tential must  exist  on  all  of  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  achieve 
that  end,  the  act  recognized  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  west  coast  in  production 
potential.  In  1936  there  were  no  steel 
mills  and  relatively  few  manufacturing 
facilities  west  of  the  Rockies.  As  a  re- 
sult, all  of  the  components  of  ships  built 
in  that  area  had  to  be  transported  from 
the  eastern  sources  of  supply.  Natu- 
rally, that  resulted  in  increased  costs  for 
additional  freight.  And  equally  natu- 
rally, the  final  cost  of  vessels  so  con- 
structed reflected   this  increase.     As  a 


result,  it  was  apparent  that  no  west 
coast  yard,  which  might  thereafter  un- 
dertake ship  construction,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  the  older  estab- 
lished yards  which  were  nearer  sources 
of  supply. 

In  order  to  encourage  establishment  of 
shipyards  on  the  west  coast  and  to  mini- 
mize their  disadvantage  in  this  respect, 
the  act  provided  that  when  ships  were 
constructed  for  west  coast  operators  with 
their  principal  offices  on  the  west  coast, 
that  the  bid  of  a  west  coast  yard  would 
be  acceptable  provided  it  was  within  6 
percent  of  the  bid  of  a  competing  yard 
en  another  coast. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  particular 
science  went  into  the  establishment  of 
this  6 -percent  differentisd,  but  the  prin- 
ciple was  sound  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  yards  were  in  fact  established  and 
during  the  war  were  able  to  turn  out  al- 
most half  of  our  war-built  shipping. 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  in- 
dustrial potential  of  the  west  coast  began 
to  be  realized  and  steel  mills  and  manu- 
facturing plants  of  various  kinds  were 
established. 

The  degree  to  which  this  program  has 
been  successful  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Maryland  Shipbuilding  L  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  established 
shipbuilders  in  the  United  States,  located 
in  my  city  of  Baltimore,  recently  pur- 
chased six  cargo  cranes  in  excess  of  $1 
million  from  a  manufactxirer  in  Alameda. 
Calif.,  and  also  two  main  propulsion 
engines  from  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  for  two 
ships  they  were  building  in  Baltimore.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Maryland  Shipbuilding  L  Drydock  Co.  Is 
a  private  corporation  in  business  to  make 
money  and  the  reason  for  these  west 
coast  purchsises,  with  the  resulting  addi- 
tion of  freight  charges,  was  simply  and 
solely  that  the  west  coast  suppliers  were 
able  to  underbid  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  same  experience  has  been  re- 
peated with  most  of  the  east  coast  and 
gulf  coast  shipbuilders  and  indicates 
quite  definitely  that  this  infant  which 
required  artificial  stimulation  25  years 
ago  in  order  to  survive,  has  now  become  a 
giant  that  is  able  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  older  established  orgtniza- 
tions  located  elsewhere  m  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  way,  steel  is  avail- 
able on  the  west  coast  from  local  sources, 
and  of  course,  wood  products,  of  which 
an  amazingly  large  amoimt  ar»  con- 
simied  in  the  course  of  construction  of 
ships,  are  available  virtually  in  the  ship- 
yards' backyards,  with  the  resultant 
lower  cost  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  Admiral  Schultz,  Assistant  Chief, 
Bureau  for  Design,  Shipbuilding,  and 
Fleet  Maintenance,  at  one  of  the  hear- 
ings, where  he  said: 

In  recent  years,  however,  with  the  growth 
and  diversification  of  west  coast  industry, 
private  shipyards  in  that  area  have  shown 
an  increasing  abUlty  to  compete  successfully 
for  Navy  ship  construction.  The  develop- 
ment of  basic  supporting  industries,  the  ap- 
plication of  Improved  techniques,  and  the 
achievement  of  greater  efficiency  In  shipyard 
operations  have  helped  to  improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  west  coast  shipbuild- 
ing industry. 
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A]ao  as  previously  outlined  In  his 
statement : 

S«v«ral  mAjor  awards  oo  a  oompetlUT* 
baala  during  the  paat  yaar  or  ao.  offared  oon- 
vlnclng    evidence     that     weat    coast     xanli 

have  deflnlteiy  overcome  their  former  dis- 
advantage In  bidding  on  Navy  ship  con- 
struction. 

In  1936  only  3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
steel-producing  capacity  was  on  the  west 
coast,  that  is  west  of  the  RocJdes.  To- 
day 9  percent  is  located  there.  Since 
only  1  >X2  percent  of  steel  production  goes 
into  shipbuilding,  there  is  enough  steel 
capacity  west  of  the  Rockies  to  supply 
the  entire  national  needs  many  times 
over.  Prices  of  steel  sold  by  west  coast 
plants  are  fully  competitive  with  those 
of  eastern  plants. 

Sast  coast  weather  varies  from  ex- 
treme cold  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
to  the  exeesBlvely  high  temperatures  and 
heavy  precipitation  in  the  gulf  coast, 
both  of  which  extremes  result  in  lost 
time  on  outdoor  work,  and  frequently 
additional  expense  for  snow  removal, 
necessitating  substantial  overtime  to 
meet  the  schedules. 

West  cocut  climate  is  more  temperate 
and  there  are  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  good  working  days  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  reducing  considerably 
the  need  for  overtime  work. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  prime 
source  of  lumber  is  British  Columbia. 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  the  west  coast 
enjoys  a  definite  advantage  in  the  cost 
of  procuring  it,  in  the  range  of  20  per- 
cent. 

By  reason  of  these  facts,  it  appears 
that  the  handicaps  imposed  upon  ship- 
yards throughout  the  country  in  favor 
of  the  west  coast  no  longer  have  any 
Justification.  The  west  coast  yards  have 
amply  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  and  experi- 
ence in  the  recent  past  has  demon- 
strated that  they  are  able  to  do  so 

Of  course,  figures  can  be  twisted  to 
produce  any  conclusion  that  a  sp<>aker 
desires,  but  it  is  submitted  that  the 
recent  records  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, in  the  construction  and  conver- 
sion of  vessels  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  have  demonstrated  that 
the  west  coast  has  been  able  to  obtam 
more  than  its  fair  share,  but  that  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  this  differen- 
tial, at  the  present  time  of  some  aboui 
95  shipways  in  the  United  States,  but 
10  are  located  on  the  west  coa^t.  and  an 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  distri- 
bution of  ship  construction  during  re- 
cent years,  will  demonstrate  that  the 
west  coast  has  received  contracts  out  ut 
proportion  to  the  number  of  buildintj: 
ways. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  encouraging  shipyards  in  the  United 
States  is  national  defense.  The  Mer- 
chaint  Marine  Act  wisely  provides,  in 
addition  to  the  subsidy  provisions  in- 
volved in  thi.s  bill,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  may  allocate  ship  construc- 
tion to  those  areas  where  it  is  lacking 
in  order  to  maintain  our  emergency  po- 
tential for  defense.  This  allocation  pro- 
vision has  been  used  and  has  proven 
effective.     While  I  and  the  other  pro- 


ponents of  this  measure  believe  that  any 
advantage  in  the  form  of  a  bidding  dif- 
ferential is  not  only  unfair,  but  definitely 
harmful,  to  the  established  shipbuilding 
Industry  In  the  country,  we  recognize  the 
necessity  for  maintenance  of  shipbuild- 
ing facilities  not  only  on  the  east  and 
gulf  coasts  but  also  the  Great  Lakes  and 
west  coast  and  for  that  reason  empha- 
size that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  reten- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  allocation 
authority. 

Under  the  1936  act  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  and  its  predecessor  agency 
were  required  to  make  reports  concern- 
ing shipyard  potential.  Unfortunately, 
the  Information  available  from  this 
source  is  very  sparse  and  I  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee believe  that  proper  utilization  of 
the  national  shipbuilding  capability  is 
impossible  without  adequate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  various  yards  avail- 
able in  the  country  for  ship  construction. 
As  a  result,  we  have  inserted  in  the  bill 
a  requirement  for  annual  surveys  and  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  concernuig  ship- 
yard capabilities,  and  it  is  our  expecta- 
tion that  these  reports  will  be  the  basis 
for  adequate  and  fair  allocations  of  ship 
construction,  to  maintain  that  very  vital 
element  of  defense — shipbuilding  capa- 
bility. We  believe,  and  our  belief  is  em- 
bodied in  the  bill,  that  the  proper  way 
to  see  to  it  that  the  country  is  assured  of 
adequate  ships  for  war  is  to  encourage 
and  maintain  siiipyards  during  peace- 
time. This  can  be  done  much  more 
effectively,  by  the  device  of  allocating 
ship  construction  when  such  allocation 
is  necessary,  than  by  the  wholly  artificial 
and  unscientific  tariff,  which  is  the  effect 
of  the  present  6  percent  west  coast 
differential. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  elimination  of 
the  differential,  as  proposed  in  this  bill, 
will  encourage  competitive  bidding 
among  shipyards  on  all  coasts,  thereby 
tending  to  reduce  the  price  of  new  ship 
construction  and  by  so  doing  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  through  con- 
struction subsidies. 

The  other  sponsors  of  this  lesLslation 
are:  Congressmen  Colmer,  of  Missis- 
sippi; Rivers  of  South  Carolina:  Down- 
ing, of  VirRinia:  Brewstxr.  of  Maryland: 
Prikdel,  of  Maryland:  Garland,  of 
Maine;  and  Ttpper    of  Maine. 

We  believe  that  the  defense  needs  of 
the  country  can  best  be  met  by  allocation 
of  construction  contracts  where  required 
to  maintain  the  yards,  based  upon  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
shipyards 

I  think  we  might  mention  here  that 
this  bill  does  not  affect  the  fate  of  only 
the  shipyards  on  the  ea.st  coast,  such  as 
Maine,  New  Hamp.shire,  Mas.sachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
M-irv'land,  Virginia.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  It  also 
affects  the  States  that  have  facilities  in 
the  various  cities  and  States  that  provide 
a  tremendous  amount  of  material  for  the 
various  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes 
Minnesota.  Wi.sconsm.  MichiKan.  Illinois. 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  On  the  gulf  we  have 
the  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mi.s.sis- 
sippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
pass. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  MaryUnd.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.OARMATZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJR.  1159, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  The  passage  of  this  message 
would  eliminate  the  6-percent  differen- 
tial applicable  to  certain  bids  of  Pacific 
coast  shipbuilders. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  llarlne 
and  Fisheries  held  extensive  bearings  on 
similar  legislation  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress. We  heard  testimony  from  various 
Ciovernment  department*  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry on  all  of  our  coasts.  Prom  the 
evidence  I  heard  and  the  data  presented 
by  east  coast,  gulf  coast,  and  Qreat  Lakes 
shipbuilders,  I  cannot  feel  that  our  great 
west  coast  shipyards  are  at  any  signifi- 
cant disadvantage  to  entitle  them  to  a 
preferential  6-percent  differential  in 
nationwide  bidding. 

In  fairness  to  the  shipbuilder*  I  per- 
sonally know  on  the  east  coast,  and  eape- 
cially  in  our  Free  State  of  Maryland,  I 
feel  that  the  principal  Involved  in  the 
original  enactment  of  preferential  dif- 
ferential is  no  longer  needed.  In  fact, 
to  continue  this  differential  I  believe 
would  discriminate  against  our  east 
coa.st,  gulf  coast,  and  Great  Lakes  ship- 
builders. 

The  economy  of  my  State  haa  been 
affected  by  this  preferential  differential. 
Our  shipyards  only  ask  to  compete  with 
others  on  an  equalized  basis. 

There  was  a  time  when  west  coast 
shipbuilders  had  difBculty  In  obtaining 
major  ship  components  at  competitive 
prices  with  those  east  coast  suppliers. 
In  recent  years  manufacturing  facilities 
for  machinery  and  steel  production  has 
increased  to  a  point  on  the  west  coast 
where  the  maintenance  of  the  6-percent 
differential  would  be  highly  discrimina- 
tory in  giving  one  geographic  region  a 
marked  advantage  over  other  geographic 
areas  in  our  Nation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Members.  In 
their  wisdom,  will  support  this  meritori- 
ous measure. 

Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  .sr>eak  m  favor  of  H  R.  1159,  which 
amends  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  8-percent  differ- 
ential applying  to  certain  bids  of  Pacific 
coa,st  shipbuilders  As  far  back  as  1959 
I  had  introduced  legi.slation  designed  to 
eliminate  this  anachronistic  subsidy. 

This  west  coast  subsidy  is  obsolete,  out- 
moded, and  obviously  unfair  to  our  east 
coast  shipyards  When  the  law  was 
drawn  up  in  the  midthlrties,  there  were 
(rood  reasons  for  the  6-percent  differen- 
tial. At  that  time  there  were  no  ship- 
building or  repair  facilities  on  the  west 
coast,  and  It  was  Important  for  national 
defen.se  to  a.ssure  the  continued  exlst- 
ertce  of  shipyards  and  skilled  personnel 
on  the  Pacific  coast  Because  of  the  lack 
of  steel  production  facilities  in  the  West. 
co6t.s    were    increased    by    a    substantial 
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freight  bill  on  materials  to  be  used  In 
.shipbuilding. 

The  situation  Is  now  completely  differ- 
ent Steel  producing  capacity  on  the 
west  coast  has  been  expanded  so  that 
practically  all  of  the  materials  needed  by 
the  west  coast  shipbuilding  industry  is 
now  obtained  from  west  coast  sources. 
Prices  on  the  principal  types  of  steel  used 
in  shipbuilding  are  slightly  higher  on  the 
west  coast  than  the  east  coast  at  some 
mills  but  at  least  one  west  coast  mill 
quotes  the  same  prices  as  the  east  coast 
suppliers.  A  great  industrial  develop- 
ment has  been  expierlenced  In  the  West 
the  past  few  years  and  manufacturing 
rapacity  built  up  which  includes  compo- 
nent parts  necessary  in  shipbuilding  In 
addition  to  steel.  In  addition,  the  ship- 
building Industry  has  been  built  up  dur- 
ing the  years  since  the  act  of  1936.  par- 
ticularly during  the  World  War  n  years, 
.so  that  the  differential  is  no  longer  re- 
quired to  secure  shipbuilding  facilities 
located  on  the  west  coast. 

Considering  the  defense  needs,  there 
are  also  several  large  naval  shipyards 
on  the  west  coast  in  addition  to  the  pri- 
vate yards.  It  is  questionable  whether 
defense  considerations  would  Justify 
continuing  to  prant  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  west  coast  private  ship- 
yards, which  apparently  have  higher 
costs  of  construction,  in  order  to 
place  them  in  competitive  position  with 
lower  cost  shipyards,  keeping  higher 
cost  facilities  In  operation,  thus  peipetu- 
alinR  an  uneconomic  allocation  of  our 
re.sources.  I  am  convinced  that,  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency  and  other  possible  sav- 
ing's in  operation  of  the  west  coast  ship- 
yards. includinR  factors  such  as  climatic 
conditions,  the  west  coast  yards  are  now 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
east  coast  yards  without  this  6-percent 
advantage  they  presently  enjoy. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  some  west 
coast  shlpjards  have  submitted  the  low 
bids,  and  others  have  been  among  the 
three  lowest  bidders  on  a  nationwide 
competitive  bid  basis,  for  contracts.  Be- 
tween October  1957  and  June  30.  1959. 
two  west  coast  shipyards  submitted  high- 
est bids  and  the  two  other  west  coast 
shipyards  bidding  were  among  the  three 
lowest  bidders  on  adjusted  bids  for  ships 
for  the  Maritime  Administration  design 
C4-S-lq.  During  the  same  period  2  west 
coast  shipyards  were  the  lowest  of  10 
bidders  for  conversion  of  vessels  of  Mari- 
time Administration  design  C4-S-lq. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  factor  which 
should  not  bo  overlooked  Is  the  added 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  where  ships  which 
are  granted  Federal  subsidies  for  con- 
struction are  built  at  a  high-cost  yard, 
adding  to  the  amount  of  Federal  con- 
tnbutions.  Should  the  cost  of  the  vessel 
be  such  that  the  construction  subsidy 
allowed  will  not  absorb  the  entire  addi- 
tional cost  to  build  under  the  provisions 
for  awarding  the  contract  to  a  west 
coast  yard  at  not  more  than  6  percent 
over  the  lowest  bid  from  the  east  coast, 
then  the  cost  to  the  shipping  company 
of  the  new  vessel  Is  increased.  It  does 
not  seem  equitable  to  saddle  the  owner 
and  operator  of  the  merchant  vessel  with 
such  an  additional  cost  of  construction, 
an  added  cost  from  which  he  receives 
no  added  benefit. 
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In  view  of  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  the  enactment  of  these 
provisions,  the  6-percent  differential  has 
become  unnecessary  and  unduly  pref- 
erential to  west  coast  shipyards.  With 
the  announcement  of  price  increases  by 
the  major  steel  companies,  this  will 
mean  that  the  cost  of  this  6-percent  sub- 
sidy will  be  even  greater  now.  It  Is  dis- 
tressing enough  to  know  that  our  de- 
fense costs  will  rise  sharply  as  a  result 
of  the  steel  price  Increases.  By  keeping 
the  6-percent  subsidy,  taxpayers  will 
now  be  paying  more  money  out  of  their 
pockets  and  also  will  be  adding  to  the 
splraling  effect  on  our  economy  of  the 
steel  price  rises.  The  6-percent  hand- 
out goes  to  management  on  the  west 
coast.  Every  tax  dollar  spent  for  this 
purpose  means  a  dollar  that  directly  in- 
jures the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the 
east  coast. 

Section  '502(d)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  should  now  be  re- 
pealed, along  with  the  portion  of  section 
509  which  grants  preference  to  west 
coast  construction  in  the  matter  of  lower 
interest  on  construction  for  lines  oper- 
ating in  domestic  trade.  This  latter 
constitutes  an  undue  preference  granted 
to  shipping  companies  on  the  west  coast. 

With  the  steel  price  rise,  and  the  re- 
sultant added  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for 
this  obsolete  Federal  subsidy,  the  need 
for  passage  of  H  R.  1159  is  of  the  utmost 
urgency. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts 
who  have  supported  this  legislation. 
The  elimination  of  the  6 -percent  differ- 
ential applying  to  certain  bids  of  Pacific 
coast  shipbuilders  should  take  place 
forthwith. 

Many  of  our  shipyards  along  the  east- 
em  seacoast  are  now  in  financial  diffi- 
culty. In  fact  some  have  already  closed 
down.  Unemployment  In  the  shipbuild- 
ing areas  of  the  east  coast  is  very  high 
at  the  present  time.  At  the  Fore  River 
Shipyard  in  Qulncy,  Mass.,  over  6,000 
men  have  lost  their  jobs  during  the  past 
year.  We  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
subsidize  the  west  coast  in  shipbuilding. 
The  west  coast  is  experiencing  great  eco- 
nomic growth  at  the  present  time.  The 
ep.8t  coast  is  having  a  difficult  time  try- 
ing to  maintain  a  balanced  economy. 
Surely  it  is  unfair  to  continue  this  dis- 
crimination on  the  matter  of  shipbuild- 
ing. 

Our  shipyards  are  in  dire  need  of 
work.  Everyone  should  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  favor  H.R.  1159  and 
sui^jort  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Msuyland  for 
the  excellent  job  he  has  done  here  today. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland   IMr.  Garmatz]    for  the 


very  fine  statement  he  has  made  and 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

Among  the  many  fine  shipyards  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  there  is  the  great 
Camden  shipyard  where  many  of  my 
constituents  are  employed. 

The  6  percent  differential  in  favor  of 
the  shipyards  on  the  west  coast  is  very 
unfair  to  shipyards  in  the  East.  The 
reason  the  6  percent  differential  was 
granted  in  1936  is  that  material  had  to 
be  shipped  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
But  today  that  is  unnecessary  because 
they  now  have  their  own  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  that  area. 

In  addition  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
6  percent  differential,  the  eastern  ship- 
yards must  also  compete  with  Canadian 
shipyards  and  other  foreign  shipyards 
that  have  lower  wage  rates. 

We  in  the  East  are  blessed  with  skilled 
shipyard  workers  who  all  their  lives,  and 
their  families  and  their  grandfathers  be- 
fore them  have  been  employed  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  The  shipbuild- 
ing industry  is  a  vital  and  essential  in- 
dustry to  the  people  of  my  State  and 
to  the  people  of  my  district.  As  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reveals,  the 
unemployment  situation  although  im- 
proved imder  this  administration  would 
be  affected  if  the  6  percent  differential 
prevails  and  would  only  add  to  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  among  the  people 
of  my  district  and  the  environs  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  generally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  this  bill  100 
percent  and  hope  that  it  meets  with  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Gasmatz]  for  his  fine  analytical  treat- 
ment of  this  issue.  I  desire  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  position  on  H  Jl. 
1159. 

There  are  several  shii>bullding  instal- 
lations in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  one 
of  which  is  located  in  Hobcdcen,  NJ.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  which  this 
legislation  affects.  The  protective  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  protects  the  operation 
of  this  industry  against  unfair  competi- 
tion— demanding  advantages  for  distant 
areas  competitive  to  its  operation. 

The  6-percent  differential  as  con- 
tained in  section  502fd)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  created  a  pref- 
erence In  favor  of  west  coast  shipyards 
in  bidding  for  construction  contracts  for 
certain  ships  in  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  merchant  marine  replacement 
program.  It  was  enacted  to  assure  west 
coast  private  yards  a  fair  opportimity  to 
obtain    Government   ship   construction. 

The  provision  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. The  material  and  transportation 
cost  handicaps  encountered  by  the  west 
coast  shipyards  have  been  eliminated  or 
substantially  reduced.  West  coast  ship- 
yards have  been  in  successful  competi- 
tion with  yards  in  other  sections  for 
naval  ship  work.  The  Navy  reports, 
"that  there  is  no  convincing  evidence 
that  west  coast  shipyards  are  now  at 
a  significant  disadvantage." 
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The  6-percent  preference  has  operated 
to  the  detriment  of  shipyards  on  the 
east  coast,  gulf  coast,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  and  has  placed  these  shipyards 
at  an  unfortunate  disadvantage.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  H.R  1159. 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  this 
urmecessary   6-percent   differential. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  I. 
too,  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  I.  myself,  intro- 
duced legislation  along  this  line  last 
year.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  H.R.  1159 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  United  States 
started  to  strengthen  its  defense  posture 
prior  to  World  War  II  one  such  progres- 
sive move  was  to  stimulate  shipbuilding 
on  ail  coasts. 

In  1936,  a  6-percent  differential  was 
provided  for  west  coast  shipbuilders. 
Several  conditions  at  that  time  made  this 
move  valid.  Today,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  just  plain,  gross  dis- 
crimination. This  difTerential  allows 
builders  on  the  west  coast  to  underbid 
firms  doing  business  on  the  east  coast, 
the  gulf  coast,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

Higher  freight  rates,  lack  of  adjacent 
steel  mills,  and  so  forth,  were  the  rea- 
sons to  justify  this  6-percent  differen- 
tial in  1936.  Today  these  arguments  are 
no  longer  valid. 

Today,  when  the  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  right  this  obvious  wron>;. 
proponents  of  maintaining  the  6-percent 
differential  have  come  up  with  what 
they  hope  will  be  considered  unimpeach- 
able justification  for  its  continuance,  a 
Maritime  Administration  study 

This  cost  survey,  and  I  quote,  reveals 
that  shipbuilding  costs  on  the  west  coast 
are  4.2  percent  higher  than  those  on  the 
east  coast." 

What  are  the  factors  involved  in  this 
4.2-percent  difference  in  construction 
costs? 

John  R.  Newell,  president  of  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corp.  in  Bath,  Maine,  can 
speak  more  authoritatively  than  I  I 
quote  from  a  telegram  received  today 
from  him: 

We  note  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's latest  study  reports  that  a  4-percent 
coBt  differential  now  exists  between  east  and 
west  coast  shipyards,  but  admits  that  almost 
three-quarters  of  this  differential  la  because 
of  higher  wages  paid  to  west  cuast  ship- 
workers 

Mr  Newell  then  asks: 

Should  the  Government  subsldi^^e  a  hl«h- 
wage  area  in  awarding  contracts'"  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  dangerous.  Inflatimiitry 
principle   for    Congress    to   uphold 

Another  matter  that  was  not  taken 
into  consideration  at  all  in  this  survey 
involves  climate. 

Due  to  winter  conditions  in  Maine,  the 
average  annual  heating  cost  to  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corp  during  1959  and  1960 
was  $549,000 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  .shipyards 
on  the  west  coast  do  not  facr  thi.s  tre- 
mendous   additional    financial     burden 


The  cost  for  fuel  alone  for  Bath  Iron 
Works  came  to  $116,923  during  this  2- 
year  period  And  this  is  the  cost  of  a 
medium-sized  concern,  which  Bath  Iron 
Works  is  classified  You  can  imagine 
what  the  proportionate  increase  would 
be  for  larger  companies,  such  as  New 
York  Ship  and  Quincy 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  6-percent 
differential,  enjoyed  by  the  west  coast 
today,  is  no  longer  justified  As  was 
stated  in  last  years  hearings,  east  coast 
shipbuilders  could  come  up  with  justitt- 
cation  for  a  9-percent  differential  for 
themselves,  if  all  factors  are  considered 

Members  of  Congress,  let  us  be  reali.s- 
tic.  Let  us  be  fair  Let  us  return  this 
industry  to  the  true  competitive  sysU'm 
on  which  a  solid  economy  thrives  I 
urue  favorable  passage  of  HR    1159 

Mr  FALLON  Mr  Chairman,  will  th.- 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  GARMATZ  I  yield  to  thf  geiule- 
man  from  Maryland 

Mr  FALLON  Mr  Chairman,  it  sr.-ni.s 
to  me  that  there  is  a  principle  mvolvrd  in 
this  matter  of  area  differential  that  is 
basic  to  our  whole  system  of  free  com- 
petition The  fact  that  some  costs  are 
higher  on  one  coast  than  on  another 
coast  of  the  country  would  apply  in  .some 
respect  and  to  some  decree  to  almost 
any  major  industry  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Is  the  Government  going  to  try  to  iron 
out  all  the  wrinkles  in  the  industrial  fab- 
ric of  the  Nation'  If  .so,  why  should 
there  not  be  special  allowances,  for  in- 
stance, for  the  Great  Lakes  industries 
which  suffer  .so  many  production  di.sad- 
vantages  becau.se  of  crippling  storms 
during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  while  the 
west  coast  is  blessed  with  weather  the 
year  around,  if  we  believe  their  travel 
advertisements,  that  would  bring  out  the 
best  endeavors  of  workers  in  any  line  of 
production 

That  the  question  of  meeting  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  and  other  mi- 
nu.ses  IS  not  negligible  is  attested  by  the 
Administrator's  calculations  that — 

The  ea-st  coa.st  and  C;re,it  Lakes  areas  ex- 
perience added  shipbuilding  c<i8t«  due  Uj 
lusher  costs  of  utilities  and  due  to  added 
costs  (if  winter  operations,  which  Increase 
cost  of  overhead   by   about   .3   percent 

Of  course,  the  Administrator  in  his 
report  had  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  set  a  firm  figure  as  repre- 
senting the  overall  differential  m  costs 
t>etween  the  east  coast  and  the  west 
coast  on  items  entering  into  the  cost  of 
.shipbuilding  It  is  about  4  percent.  It 
to  me  suggests  that  it  mmht  be  more  or 
It  miyht  be  less  than  4  percent 

If  I  recall  correctly  the  report  .shows 
that  the  costs  of  materials — excluding 
steel — that  go  into  ships  while  2  percent 
hiKher  on  the  west  coast  than  on  one 
coast.  IS  only  1  percent  higher  than  on 
another  coast,  and  about  the  .same  as  on 
the  third  coast  This  is  not  a  very  per- 
suasive argument  for  a  6-percent  or  even 
a  4-percent  differential.   I  would  .say 

These  are  just  random  comments  on 
the  rep<3rt  findings  but  I  go  back  to  my 
original  observations,  that  in  trying  to 
even  out  all  the  local  wrinkles  in  the 
Nations  industrial  pattern  that  Govern- 
ment   could    brinu    about    an    industrial 


hodgepodge  that  would  do  more  harm 
over  the  long  run  than  any  temporary 
benefits  that  it  might  bring  any  one  area 

The  6-percent  preference  now  operates 
to  the  detriment  of  .shipyards  on  the  east 
coast,  gulf  coast,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
and  adds  to  the  cost  of  taxpayers  every- 
where I  earnestly  urge  every  Member 
of  the  House  today  to  vote  for  H.R.  1159 
repealing  this  provision. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  Does  the  Kentleman  not 
think  that  many  other  industrial  activi- 
t'es  and  products  have  the  same  disad- 
vantages due  to  weather  conditions  and 
material  supplies  and  freight  differen- 
tials, and  does  he  not  think  they  also 
should  be  given  the  same  consideration 
if  this  6-percent  differential  is  going  to 
prevail '' 

Mr  GARMATZ  Permit  me  to  answer 
the  wentleman  m  this  way.  In  the  testi- 
mony brought  out  in  the  hearings,  it  is 
shown  that  General  Electric  and  West- 
muhou-se.  which  both  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  equipment  charged  the  same 
l)noe  for  their  quipment  whether  it 
goes  to  the  east  coast  or  the  west  coast 
and  there  is  no  freight  differential. 

Mr    FAIJ.ON      In    other    words,    the 
.same  consideration  is  not  given  to  other  * 
industrial   operations   as   is   granted    in 
shipbuilding .  IS  that  not  correct? 

Mr    GARMATZ      That  is  correct. 

Mr  FAlJ>ON  So  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man—does he  not  think  that  if  this  ad- 
vantage prevails  on  the  west  coast  for 
the  west  coast  shipbuilders,  should  it 
not  prevail  in  other  industrial  activities 
as  welP 

Mr  GARMATZ     I  would  think  so.  yes. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GARMATZ  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  In  connection  with 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon  1,  is  it  not 
true  that  shipyards  are  in  a  different 
category  altogether  than  industrial 
planus,  and  that  the  1936  act  recognized 
it.  and  that  is  simply  tiiat  this  is  a  na- 
tional defense  feature?  The  reason  for 
having  shipyards  on  the  west  coast  is 
to  be  able  to  build  ships  that  ply  the 
Pacific  Ocean;    is  that  not  correct? 

Mr    GARMATZ      That  is  correct. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  The  gentleman 
made  a  statement  that  he  believed  in 
the  allocation  principle  and  that  ship- 
yards can  be  maintained  through  the 
allocation  feature  of  the  statute,  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lisle  have  concurred  in  what 
he  said  in  that  respect.  I  assume  they 
al.so  sub.scribe  to  the  principle  that  ships 
should  be  allocated  under  the  allocation 
.s«'ction  rather  than  under  the  6-percent- 
differential  .section 

Mr  GARMATZ  That  is  true.  Al- 
though recently  Maryland  lost  two  ships 
to  the  west  coast,  under  the  allocation 
.section 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  I  recall  the  inci- 
dent, but  I  thmk  the  gentleman,  per- 
haps, made  a  little  strong  statement,  if 
he  will  yield  further,  when  he  .said  that 
the  Pacific  coast  yards  are  well  able  to 
bid  competitively  with  east  coast  and 
gulf  coast  yards      The  facts  of  the  mat- 
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ter  are  that  out  of  79  of  the  replacement 
vessels,  only  17  have  Rone  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Out  of  307  vessels  theretofore 
constructed  under  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration only  27  went  to  the  west  coast. 
Those  figures  do  not  indicate  the  cost 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  should  bear  in  mind  the  nimiber  of 
.shipways  on  the  west  coast  and  compare 
them  with  the  shipways  on  the  east 
coast.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  find  that  the 
west  coast  got  their  share. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  as  I  recall  the  testimony  and 
the  charts  in  our  hearing,  they  showed 
that  on  the  east  coast  there  were  21  ship- 
yards: on  the  west  coast  there  were  7 
shipyards.  So  that  while  the  west  coast 
had  33  Ml  percent  of  the  shipyards  it,  at 
no  time  except  during  wartime,  received 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  work.  The 
same  situation  applies  for  ways  as  for 
yards. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  is  not  the  number 
of  shipyards.  It  is  the  number  of  ways 
in  the  shipyards  that  count. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  was  speaking  of 
ways  as  well  as  shipyards. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  INir.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  1159  and  intend  to 
support  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  at  the  proper  point  to  change 
the  existing  6-percent  differential  to  a 
4 -percent  differential. 

In  1936  Congress  in  its  wisdom  after 
considering  all  the  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion thought  it  was  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Nation  to  have  a  6-percent 
shipbuilding  differential  applicable  to 
ship  construction  on  the  west  coast. 
That  means  that  a  majority  of  those 
Members  of  this  body  who  were  here 
at  that  time  thought  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  in  1936.  It  seems 
to  me  they  should  feel  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  in  1962.  We  have 
a.ssigned  responsibility  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  handle  the  detailed 
problems  of  administering  ship  con- 
struction contracts.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration have  studied  this  situation  and 
determined  what  should  be  the  relative 
differential  from  the  standpoint  of  costs 
at  the  present  time,  and  have  stated  that 
according  to  their  best  estimates  the 
present  differential  should  be  4  percent. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  recommending  that  a  4-per- 
cent differential  be  applied  to  Pacific 
coast  yards  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
objective  that  the  Congress  felt  was  so 
important  to  achieve  in  1936;  and  this 
is  all  that  those  of  us  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  4-percent  amendment  want.  We 
feel  that  we  should  continue  to  support 
the  principles  of  the  1936  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests 
and  for  the  defense  of  this  country  to 
continue  a  differential  that  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  actual  difference  in  op- 
erating costs  between  the  Pacific  coast 
yards  and  the  yards  on  other  coasts. 


The  facts  show  that  during  the  10- 
year  period  from  1952  to  1961.  of  aU  ships 
constructed  during  that  period  179  were 
constructed  on  the  east  coast,  25  on  the 
gulf  coast,  23  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
only  19  on  the  west  coast.  It  shows 
fairly  concluslyely  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  cost  uppUcable  to  the  west  coast. 

If  the  proponents  of  HJl.  1159  should 
succeed  in  knocking  out  the  differential 
they  would  succeed  in  putting  the  west 
coast  yards  at  a  disadvantage.  That 
means  they  would  not  be  able  to  play 
their  part  in  fulfilling  the  defense  needs 
of  this  country  should  they  be  suddenly 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  borne  in 
mind  is  the  matter  of  skilled  labor.  It 
does  no  good  to  have  yards  in  mothballs 
if  you  do  not  have  the  skilled  labor  to 
operate  the  yards.  Without  that  skilled 
labor  they  would  no  longer  be  available 
to  the  Nation  in  time  of  need.  So  that 
is  the  purpose  for  which  the  4-percent 
amendmoit  is  going  to  be  offered.  It  is 
conristent  with  the  objectives  of  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Cwnmerce  and  the  Maritime 
Adm^inistration.  It  seems  to  me  this 
body  should  be  guided  by  those  figures 
and  should  support  the  4-percent  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  PellyL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
if  the  Members  of  the  House  will  con- 
sider H.R.  1159  they  will,  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  and  the  public  interest,  see 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  supporting  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  will  be 
made  later  to  provide  that  west  coast 
shipyards  be  given  a  4 -percent  differen- 
tial rather  than  a  6-percent  differential 
that  they  now  enjoy  on  Government- 
financed  ships. 

The  bill  as  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  would  eliminate  any  differential. 
I  only  hope  that  Members  will  keep  their 
minds  open  and  listen  to  the  argument 
as  to  why  this  elimination  of  the  entire 
differential  is  wrong  and  why  a  4-percent 
differential  is  in  the  best  interest  of  pre- 
serving a  shipyard  industry  on  the  west 
coast. 

These  are  the  facts  on  which  I  submit 
my  argument. 

The  Congress,  in  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  established  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  that  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties and  skills  must  be  maintained  on 
all  coastal  areas  of  the  United  States  as 
a  mobilization  basis  for  national  defense. 

If  a  Member  does  not  subscribe  to  that 
policy  and  to  the  need  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  in  the  time  of  war 
then,  of  course,  there  is  no  need  for 
multicoast  shipyard  facilities.  But  those 
military  leaders  who  have  studied  the 
situation  say  that  shipyard  facilities  on 
a  dispersed  basis  are  essential.  Section 
502(d)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  seeks  to  assure  such 
dispersed  facilities  by  providing  that  if 
the  amount  of  a  bid  of  a  shipbuilder  on 
the  west  coast,  in  connectlMi  with  Oov- 
emment-flnanced  ships,  for  an  appli- 
cant for  construction  differential  sub- 
sidy, whose  principal  base  of  operation 
is  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  more  than 


6  percent  above  the  amount  of  the  low- 
est responsible  bid  for  a  shlpjrard  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  Administrator  shall 
approve  the  west  coast  bid. 

This  is  in  accord  with  national  mari- 
time policy  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
shipbuilding  industry  against  poesbile 
need  of  war  or  emergency. 

Despite  this  so-called  6  percmt  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  to  which  ncm-west- 
coast  shipyards  have  registered  strong 
(^position  a  recent  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration study  shows  that  the  great  bulk 
of  merchant  shipbuilding,  both  private 
and  subsidized,  has  been  on  the  east 
coast.  Of  307  delivered  since  1952.  or 
under  construction  as  of  January  1, 
1962.  bid  awards  in  spite  of  the  6  percent, 
bear  in  mind,  were  72  percent  to  the  east 
coast  yards  and  only  9  percent  to  the 
west  coast.  The  study  shows  the  east 
coast  has  been  awarded  179  vessels,  the 
gulf  coast  25  vessels,  the  Great  Lakes  22 
vessels,  and  the  west  coast  only  19  ves- 
sels, and  if  I  recall  only  5  of  these 
latter  19  vessels  were  awarded  under  the 
existing  preference  in  favor  of  west  coast 
yards. 

Originally  the  6  percent  was  estab- 
lished to  offset  the  higher  costs  of  ma- 
terials and  the  building  of  a  ship  on  the 
west  coast.  This  higher  cost  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  these  ma- 
terials had  to  be  purchased  on  the  east 
coast  and  there  was  a  freight  differen- 
tial. 

Ttie  Maritime  Administration  has 
testified  in  recent  years  that  this  6  per- 
cent was  too  high  and  that  4  percent  was 
a  more  reasonable  figure.  A  review  of 
the  operations  of  15  shipyards  was  made 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  to  ob- 
tain basic  cost  information  for  a  study 
which  it  was  making  for  the  Commerce 
Cc«nmittee  of  the  other  body.  Ttie  find- 
ing and  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that 
the  cost  of  shipbuilding  on  the  west 
coast  exceeds  that  of  the  east  coast  by 
4.2  percent 

Members  of  the  House  from  the  west 
coast  who  are  on  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  F'isberies,  such  as  my- 
self, had  agreed  to  abide  by  the  results 
of  the  maritime  study.  All  we  ask  now 
is  that  our  colleagues  consider  the  facts 
as  to  why  this  4.2  percent  is  needed. 

To  begin  with  we  believe  that  if  H.R. 
1159  is  passed  and  the  6  percent  elim- 
inated the  west  coast  shipyards  will  be 
put  out  of  business.  We  believe  that  it 
is  essential  to  preserve  those  yards. 

One  reason  a  west  coast  shipyard  in- 
dustry is  essential  is  to  maintain  com- 
petition. We  fear  that  the  trend  other- 
wise win  be  toward  the  elimination  of 
the  smaller  yards  and  toward  the  con- 
centration of  the  ship  construction  busi- 
ness in  one  or  two  very  large  east  coast 
shipyards.  In  this  latter  case  many  of 
us  would  feel  all  construction  differen- 
tial subsidy  might  Just  as  well  be  dim- 
inated.  Hiere  would  be  no  mobilization 
defense  base  unless  there  was  dispersal, 
and  as  fcM-  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  the 
shipbuilding  is  going  to  be  concentrated 
in  one  or  two  localities  I  will  not  feel 
justified  in  supporting  a  merchant 
marine  construction  subsidy. 

I  think  that  I  should  show  in  the 
record  that  I  have  received  a  great  many 
telegrams  in  support  of  the  4.2-percent 
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differential  as  supported  by  the  Maritime 
study  and  its  agency  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  report.  I  will  not  take 
the  time  of  the  committee,  but  it  is 
sufQcient  to  say  that  they  come  from 
the  Governor  of  our  State,  from  respon- 
sible labor  unions  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce. All  agree  that  repeal  of  the  6 
percent  will  mean  the  loss  of  future  pay- 
rolls m  the  western  shipbuildint,'  indu-stry 
and  a  serious  economic  blow  to  that 
area.  All  feel  that  a  continuation  of 
the  shipbuilding  activity  in  the  West  is 
essential  to  defense  and  it  cannot  be 
maintained  without  the  4.2  percent  as 
recommended  by  the  study 

I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman.  Members  to 
read  the  minority  views  on  the  report  of 
H.R.  1159.  They  make  it  clear  that  the 
action  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  report  on  H  R  1159  in 
June  1961  was  premature 

Before  Members  of  the  House  decide 
how  they  are  going  to  vote  I  hope  they 
will  consider  the  facts  and  support  the 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
substitute  4  percent  for  6  percent 

Mr  Chairman,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  the 
maritime  industry  if  this  unjustified  and 
ill-advised  legislation  is  passed  without 
ainendment. 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Downing  1. 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman  H  R 
1159  repeals  an  outmoded  discrimina- 
tory and  unwarranted  provision  of 
our  merchant  marine  law.  which  as  now 
constituted  affords  Pacific  coast  ship- 
yards a  discriminatory  advantage  m  bid- 
dmg  in  competition  with  shipyards 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  F.x- 
Isting  law — section  502id>  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936 — provides  that 
in  bidding  for  shipbuilding  contracts  for 
certain  ships — those  built  for  ship  op- 
erators headquartered  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  operating  on  routes  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast — in  the  Federal 
Governments  subsidized  merchant  ma- 
rine replacement  program,  west  coast 
shipyards  must  be  awarded  the  contracts 
even  though  they  bid  higher  than  ship- 
yards on  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  or  Great 
Lakes  coasts  by  as  much  as  6  percent. 
In  other  words,  in  supposedly  competi- 
tive bidding,  west  coast  shipyards  are 
given  a  6-percent  headstart  or  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  bidders 

Although  this  may  seem  to  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  be  a  narrow,  tech- 
nical measure,  it  has  in  fact  imi)ortant 
implications  for  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  every  section  of  the  country, 
because  existing  law.  which  HR  1159 
would  repeal,  embodies  a  statutory  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  one  .section  of  an 
industry  and  one  section  of  the  country 
against  other  sections  of  the  same  .ndus- 
try  and  other  sections  of  the  country  in 
dealings  with  the  Government  I  know 
of  no  other  act  of  Congress  containing 
such  a  di.scriminatory  provision  and  I 
know  of  no  other  industry  in  which  Con- 
gress or  the  Federal  Government  dis- 
criminates in  favor  of  one  section  again.st 
others 

This  discriminatory  provision,  more- 
over, causes  direct  losses  not  only  to 
American-flag    ship    operators,    who    in 


these  days  of  shipping  depression  and 
foreign  competition  can  ill  afford  it,  but 
also  to  the  American  taxpayer  The  6- 
percent  preference  provision  which  H  R. 
1159  would  repeal  will  be  applicable  in 
the  next  few  years  in  corxnection  with 
contracts  for  the  replacement  of  more 
than  60  ships  in  our  subsidizt-d  merchant 
fleet  of  more  than  300  ship.s  The.se  60 
ships  will  cost  some  $11  million  each  or 
a  total  of  .some  $660  million — report  No. 
548  at  page  6,  1961  hearings  at  pag,-  222 
If  the  6-ptMTent  di.scnmiiiatory  prefer- 
ence operates  in  connectujii  with  all  of 
these  ships,  their  total  co.st  couid  be  in- 
creased by  almost  $40  million,  of  which 
one-half  will  be  paid  by  the  American 
taxpayer  and  one-half  will  be  borne 
by  American-rtag  .steani.ship  opeialois 
struggling  to  compete  with  low -wage  lo:- 
eit;n  operators  In  addition,  the  siimo 
situation  will  obtain  with  respect  to  an 
indeterminate  number  of  ship  com-rsion 
contracts 

Is  there  any  ju.stilication  for  retain- 
ing this  discriminatory  provision' 
When  the  law  was  enacted  26  years  ago, 
the  west  coa.st  shipbuilding  industry  wa.s 
practically  dormant  The  sj.Kjn.sors  of 
the  6-percent  provi.sion  justihed  the  dis- 
crimination as  a  device  for  fostering 
shipbuilding  on  the  west  coast  for  na- 
tional defen.se  rea.s<jns  The  west  coast 
had  little  heavy  industry  and  no  steel 
production,  .so  that  shipbuilding  conuxj- 
nents.  material,  and  .steel  had  to  be 
transjMirted  from  the  La.st  The  trans- 
portation cost  made  it  ditficult  for  west 
coast  yards  to  cnmpete  with  eastern 
yards,  and  the  6-p«'rceiit  preference  w  a.s 
calculated  a.s  a  measure  to  off.set  that 
transportation  handicap 

Mr  Chairman  during  the  cunsideia- 
tion  of  the  act  of  1936  my  predece.ssor, 
Congressman  Bland,  made  thi.s  state- 
ment on  the  floor 

Mr  Bi-ANO  I  retTieniber  that  when  that 
(jiesiion  was  up  befure  the  conunittee.  dur- 
i:n?  the  framing  of  the  act  of  la36.  that  there 
w.i.s  ci>n5Ulerable  opposltlnn  nn  the  part  of 
the  .Atlantic  coast  Bhlpyard*  ?- >  the  granting 
ot  this  c'lnstriictl'Tn  differential  I  wa.s  per- 
.sonallv  appr'iachetl  bv  several  of  them  and 
was  told  how  bad  it  woiiid  be  I  reminded 
them  that  we  are  farlnif  an  iwfuKv  hard  fight 
in  getting  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1«:J6 
It  wa.s  piissed  in  1935.  ind  It  became  the  act 
of  lyj8  p<i.v,sed  I  .said  If  you  want  to 
abandon  yiir  tXgh'  in  Wiushlngton.  then  all 
right,  do  not  furnish  this  ditTerentlul  But 
If  you  want  to  give  them  an  opp<irtunity  to 
construct  8hlp.s  we  have  got  to  provide  this 
differential  '  I  said  The  result  will  be  that 
there  are  afxait  24  votes  fr>;>m  the  west  coiiSt 
m  C'wngres.s  and  If  you  do  not  grant  this. 
I  think  ail  of  those  votes  are  going  to  go 
aglHn.•^r  ,ur  legislation  If  you  do  grant  it. 
we  may  get  them  all  " 

.Sr.  they  said  "If  that  Is  the  cute  you  bet- 
ter  grant   the  differential  " 

Mr  Chairman,  now  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  the  prefei  ence  .s  outmoded 
and  unnece.s.sary  Many  shipbuilding 
components  are  now  built  and  .sold  at 
competitive  prices  on  the  west  coast; 
even  Pitst  coast  yards  .S4jrnetimes  re.sort 
to  west  coast  suppliers  Since  the  war 
two  major  steel  milLs  have  been  con- 
structed west  of  the  rockies  The  i>)pu- 
lation  of  the  west  coast  has  yrown  far 
fiLster  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  industry  likewi.M-  has 
grown  fastest  on  the  west  coast      Some 


24  percent  of  all  existing  prime  defense 
contracts  are  in  the  hands  of  west  coast 
contractors. 

The  west  coast  shipbuilding  industry 
IS  now  as  strong  as  that  in  any  other 
.section,  Atlantic,  gulf,  or  Great  Lakes. 
During  the  war  .some  44  percent  of  all 
of  the  vast  tonnage  of  ships  built  in 
this  country's  great  effort — 17  million 
out  of  a  total  of  38.500.000  tons — was 
built  in  west  coast  yard.s — 1960  hearings 
at  page  67  At  the  lime  of  the  hearings 
on  HR  1159  last  spring,  there  were 
some  61  ships  under  construction  in  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration's  ves- 
sel replacement  program  Of  the.se.  14 
were  in  we.st  coast  yards  a..d  47  in 
Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Great  Lakes  yards — 
VJ61  hearings  at  page  295.  The.se  fig- 
ures are  veiy  favorable  to  the  west  coast 
when  compared  with  the  relative  capa- 
city of  the  yards  10  available  building 
wa.\s  on  the  west  coa-st  and  74  ways  on 
the  other  coast.s— 1961  hearings  at  page 
257  The  wi>st  coa.st  industry  is  there- 
fore as  vigorous  as  that  in  the  rest  of 
th.e  Country 

rune  after  nine  the  west  coast  yards 
ha\e  proved  their  ability  to  compete 
witliout  benefit  of  the  6  percent  prefer- 
ence On  at  least  two  occa.sions  in  the 
merchant  marine  program  west  coast 
yards  haw  been  the  low  bidder  and 
ha\e  received  the  contract  without  bene- 
fit of  the  6-percent  preference — Marad 
compari.son  of  bids  received  1955-61. 
On  numerous  other  occasions  we.st  coast 
yauls  have  bid  withm  a  few  percent  of 
the  lowest  bid  from  other  sections — far 
le.s.s  than  the  6  percent  contained  m 
the  pre.sent  law  Moreover,  wej*.  coast 
-hipvards  have  been  most  competitive 
m  bidding  for  naval  contracUs,  where 
no  6-[M'rcent  preference  applies  At  the 
hearings  last  spring  the  representative 
of  the  Navy  Department  testified  as 
follows— 1961  hearings  at  page  199: 

In  recent  years  ht)wever.  with  'he  growth 
.md  diversification  of  west  coast  Industry, 
priv.ite  shipyards  In  that  area  have  shown  an 
increasing  ability  t.i  compete  sucreaefully 
for  Niivv  ship  cnnsLru<  lion  The  develop- 
ment of  b.u.ic  sup[>>rting  Industrie*,  the  ap- 
plication of  improved  te<  hnlques  and  the 
.ichlevemerit  of  ^-reater  efficiency  In  shipyard 
operations  have  heli>eU  to  Improve  the  com- 
petitive p<i«itlon  of  the  west  coast  shipbuild- 
ing   Industry 

As  the  previous  wirne«s  outlined  In  his 
statement,  several  major  awards  ".n  a  com- 
petitive hiuiis  during  the  past  year  or  so  have 
offered  convincing  evidence  that  west  coa.st 
y.irds  have  definitely  overcome  their  former 
dlsjul'.antai;e  In  bidding  on  Navv  ship  con- 
struction 

For  examf.le  In  March  I960  a  Pugrt  Sound 
firm  bidding  ..n  a  nationwide  omp^tlllve 
basis  was  the  lowest  bidder  on  three  gulded- 
mU.sile  destr.iyfrs  i  DIXl  i  and  received  a  atn- 
tract  for  approximately  M7  million  In  No- 
vember 1960  another  Seattle  firm  was 
siiccps.sful  In  a  nationwide  blddlr.g.  In  ob- 
taliunir  an  award  for  two  DIXl's.  at  a  price  of 
approximately  »_'y  million  Only  a  few  davs 
ago  a  .San  Diego  firm  again  as  a  result  of 
countrywide  comfK-titlon  submitted  the 
lowest  of  ■'  proposals  received  In  respctnse  to 
Invitations  sent  to  22  shipyards  This  firm 
wiui  ttwardetl  construction  of  a  combat  stores 
ship  I  APS  I  at  ,1  price  of  .ipproximately  »1« 
million 

Mr  .Jeremy  Ets-Hokin.  a  former  mem- 
ber of  California  s  shipbuilding  commit- 
tee and  president  of  Ets-Hokin  L  Galvan. 
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one  of  the  major  opponents  of  HJl.  1159, 
wrote  in  an  article  In  Iron  Age  magazine 
for  April  28,  1960,  that  west  coast  yards 
can  get  along  without  the  6-percent  dis- 
crimination and  boasted  that  west  coast 
yards  had  $100  million  worth  of  work  In 
progress — 1960   hearings  at  page  291. 

Thus,  the  Justiflcation  for  the  dis- 
crimination has  disappeared.  Yet,  the 
west  coast  continues  to  demand  its  bene- 
fits. Opponents  of  repeal  say  that  fur- 
ther study  Is  necessary.  But  many 
studies  have  been  made  and  are  com- 
plete, without  any  evidence  justifying 
a  regional  discrimination.  In  1960-41 
the  comptroller  general  made  a  study  of 
comparative  shipbuilding  costs  and  was 
unable  to  reach  conclusive  results.  In 
1961-62  the  Maritime  Administration 
made  a  study  of  comparative  shipbuild- 
ing costs,  recently  completed.  That 
study  concluded  that  west  coast  ship- 
yards were  at  a  4  percent  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  east  coast  yards,  but 
2',.  percent  of  the  4  i>ercent  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  higher  wage  rates  on  the  west 
coast  In  1936  the  sponsors  of  the  6  per- 
cent preference  repeatedly  made  clear 
that  wage  rate  differentials  were  not 
considered  in  fixing  the  6  percent — a 
study  setting  forth  th'?ir  position  is  part 
of  the  record  of  the  1960  hearings  at 
pages  100-107  The  entire  6  percent 
basically  was  Intended  to  offset  the 
freight  rate  handicap  involved  in  the 
transportation  of  materials  and  com- 
ponents. The  Maritime  administra- 
tions 1961-62  study  reveals  that  this 
handicap  has  now  been  reduced  to  IV2 
percent. 

The  Maritime  Adiriinistration's  study 
further  shows  that  east  coast  yards  are 
at  a  disadvantage  ir.  comparison  with 
gulf  and  Great  Lakes  yards,  yet  no  one 
has  suggested  giving  the  east  coast  a  dis- 
criminatory preference  in  bidding.  And 
certainly  no  one  can  validly  urge  that 
the  now  vigorous  Pacific  Coast  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  should  continue  to  benefit 
from  a  provisir  n  no  longer  needed  to  en- 
courage Its  growth. 

Supporters  of  this  sectional  dis- 
crimination also  contend  that  the  House 
may  disregard  its  imijact  because  It  has 
applied  to  only  five  ships  since  1936, 
These  statements  are  misleading,  be- 
cause the  merchant  marine  replacement 
program  has  been  op<?ratlve  only  during 
the  past  5  years — in  the  first  20  years  of 
lis  existence  this  part  of  the  law  was 
largely  inoperative  t>ecause  of  prewar, 
wartime,  and  postwar  conditions.  Since 
the  program  became  operative  in  1957, 
13  ships  have  been  subject  to  the  6  per- 
cent provision,  and  5  of  these  have  gone 
to  west  coast  yards  under  the  6  percent 
preference  at  an  additional  expense  to 
taxpayers  and  ship  owners  of  some 
$3,700,000.  Moreovei.  four  others  have 
gone  to  west  coast  yards  under  other 
provisions  of  the  law,  including  two  on 
w  hich  a  west  coast  yard  was  low  bidder — 
1961  hearings  at  pag<:s  222  to  223,  The 
heavy  impact  of  the  6  percent  preference 
will  therefore  occur  in  the  future,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  repeal  that  provision. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  House  to 
enact  HR.  1159. 

Mr  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DOWNINO.    I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  1  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman, because  of  the  statements  he  has 
made  prevtously,  understands  that  the 
matter  Involved  here  Is  not  a  matter  of 
economic  hardship  in  one  part  of  the 
country  or  the  other.  It  is  purely  a 
matter  of  national  defense,  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  act;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  E>OWNING.  That  is  certainly 
true,  but  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
Is  certainly  for  the  national  defense  of 
this  country,  and  that  act  specifically 
provides  that  this  money  not  be  spent 
in  the  manner  which  the  present  law 
provides. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  That  is  because 
there  Is  no  other  Industry  comparable  to 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DOWNINO.     Yes,  indeed, 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
may  be  true  that  this  original  law  did 
not  start  out  because  of  economic  hard- 
ships as  suggested  by  the  Sp>eaker,  who 
is  opposing  this,  who  has  [>ointed  out 
what  dire  consequences  would  happen 
and  what  an  economic  hardship  it  would 
impose  on  the  west  coast  If  this  unfair 
m.easure  were  repealed.  By  the  same 
token,  we  have  this  situation  on  the  east 
co£ist  as  well.  We  have  himdreds  of 
workers  out  of  work  in  our  shipyards  on 
the  east  coast  now,  largely  due  to  this 
piece  of  legislation  which  was  passed  in 
1936. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OBORGE  P,  MILLER,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  said 
about  the  very  fine  representation  which 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  gives  to  his 
constituents.  I  can  testify  to  it,  but  I 
would  not  want  my  good  friend  from 
Maryland  to  leave  the  impression  that 
because  in  over  25  years,  five  ships,  and 
only  five  ships,  have  been  given  to  the 
Pacific  coast  because  of  this  differential, 
that  this  can  possibly  be  resix>nsible  for 
the  lack  of  work  in  the  shipyards  on  the 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  shall  attempt  to 
answer  that  argument  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  position,  he  opposes  the 
existence  of  the  differential  section  of  the 
act.  but  does  support  section  502(f) 
which  Is  the  allocation  section  of  the  act 
and  that  Irrespective  whether  or  not  it 
would  cost  the  Government  any  more  or 
any  less  than  allocation  imder  the  differ- 
ential section. 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  The  west  coast  is 
fully  and  completely  protected  by  section 


502(f)  which  provides  for  the  allocation 
of  ships  to  those  shipyards  and  ship- 
building areas  which  are  suffering  from 
economic  hardship  and  which  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  their  yards  to  a  readiness 
standpoint  so  far  as  national  defense  is 
concerned.  The  west  coast  need  not 
worry.  You  have  that  protection  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  maimer  in  which  shipyards  had 
expanded  on  all  coasts,  as  was  apparent 
to  the  committee.  We  concurred  In  that 
view  but  differed  only  In  respect  to 
whether  ships  should  be  allocated.  It 
wbls  my  view  that  they  should  be  allo- 
cated under  the  6-percent  differential 
section.  It  is  the  gentleman's  view  that 
they  should  be  allocated,  if  necessary, 
under  what  we  called  the  allocation  sec- 
tion. I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
views  in  that  respect,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EXDWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  suppwrt  of  H.R.  1159.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland,  sponsor  of  this 
measure.  Congressman  Garmatz. 

The  residents  of  my  colleague's  dis- 
trict, the  Third  Congressicmal  District 
of  Maryland,  have  been  brilliantly 
served  through  the  years  by  him.  The 
bill  today  is  one  more  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  his  fine  representation  not 
only  to  his  district,  but  to  the  entire 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  State  of  Maryland  and  the  other 
east  coast  shipbuilding  interests  have  a 
vital  stake  in  the  bill  now  imder  con- 
sideration. I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  for  a  most  straightforward 
presentation  of  the  real  issue  before  this 
body  today.  There  have  been  many 
statements  made  containing  dire  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  effect  on  our  Nation's 
defense  effort  in  the  shipbuilding  area 
by  opponents  of  this  measure.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Is 
well  qualified  to  speak  in  terms  of  our 
national  defense  effort  in  the  field  of 
shipbuilding.  Adm.  R.  E.  M.  Ward, 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs,  in  his  letter 
to  the  chairman  dated  May  9,  1961, 
states : 

The  Department  of  Defense  bas  no  con- 
vincing evidence  that  west  coast  shipyarda 
are  now  at  a  significant  disadvantage. 

While  the  Department  did  not  take 
an  official  position  on  this  legislation, 
surely  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
if  the  slightest  danger  existed  of  im- 
pairing our  defense  posture  and  our 
capacity  to  absorb  attack,  as  opponents 
claim,  then  the  Navy  would  have  a  clear 
responsibilty  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

The  Issue  then  is  pure  and  simple: 
Is  there  any  longer  a  need  for  the  present 
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ft-percent  dliferential  now  apfiiied  In 
ttiwcae  ctf  Pacific  ahlpbiillden?  The  com- 
mittee haa  adequately  JiisUAed  ita 
recoaunendation  that  discrlminatioa 
against  east  coaat  shipyards  Is  imj  loocer 
required  because  cost  diiferentials  exist- 
ing 20  years  ago  are  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence today. 

Opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  6-per- 
cent diflerentlal  are  strangely  silent  on 
the  committee  s  statements  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  section  502(f)  of 
the  present  act.  The  allocation  author- 
ity contained  in  this  section,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  a  far  more  eCTective  aiul  cer- 
tainly more  fair  system  for  preserving 
shipbuilding  facilities  on  either  coast 
rather  than  retention  of  the  present  ar- 
bitrary and  discriminatory  differential 
system.  The  Navy  Department  has  used 
a  similar  allocation  authority  success- 
fully for  many  years.  Much  of  the  con- 
fusion concerning  true  cost  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  its  predecessor  agencies  have 
never  given  effect  to  section  502  *  f  >  of  the 
act  that  originally  required  extensive 
surveys  by  the  agency  of  privately  owned 
shipyards  to  determine  capabilities.  The 
recommendation  by  the  committee  to 
maice  it  mandatory  that  such  surveys  be 
conducted  at  least  once  a  year  is  clearly 
a  much  needed  amendment  and  will 
enable  us  in  the  future  to  legislate  con- 
structively with  detailed  information 
readily  a v salable. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr.  TupperI. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  preferential  6-per- 
eent  differential  presently  enjoyed  by 
shipbuilders  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  con- 
nection with  bids  is  completely  discrim- 
inatory and  should  be  repealed. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  m- 
duded  this  preferential  treatment  al- 
legedly to  compensate  for  the  competi- 
tive disadvantages  caused  by  higher 
shipping  rates  on  the  west  coast  aiKl  to 
build    up   the   industry  on   the   Pacific 


If  this  was  the  case  at  that  time,  it 
certamly  is  no  longer  a  valid  reason.  It 
now  works  as  a  grossly  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  for  west  coast  yards  ar>d 
hurts  our  east  coast  and  Gulf  States 
shipbuilders.  The  6-percent  west  coast 
differential  is  particularly  offensive  to 
my  State  of  Maine.  The  Bath  Iron 
Works.  Bath.  Maine — one  of  the  Nation's 
oldest  shipbuilders  and  a  substantial  em- 
ployer in  our  State — is  placed  at  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  the  effect  of 
climate  in  winter  months  increa.ses  the 
cost  of  shipbuilding  operation  each  year 
consklerabiy.  The  west  coast,  particu- 
larly California,  does  not  have  this  ex- 
pense to  consider.  In  Maine,  buildmgs 
have  to  be  heated  as  well  as  ships.  There 
is  no  legitimate  reason  to  continue  to 
subsidize  west  coast  shipyards.  To  do  so 
will  injure  yards  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Already  Great  Lakes  Engineer- 
ing Co.  has  gone  out  of  business  and 
several  of  the  east  coast  yards  are  losing 
substantial  sums  of  money. 


The  Maritime  Admmistration  has  re- 
ported that  a  4-pcrcent  differential  now 
exists  with  three-fourths  of  this  differ- 
ential due  to  higher  wages  paid  to  west 
coast  shipworkers. 

Why  should  the  Government  subeKlize 
a  high  wage  area  in  awarding  contracts? 
This  is  inflationary  and  is  a  dangerous 
principle  for  Congress  to  uphold. 

I  hope  a  majority  will  vote  to  repeal 
this  outdated  and  unfair  differential. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  m^inutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Cahilx  I . 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  support  of  thi.s  bill  and  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  eommitt*'f 
that  has  sponsored  it  and  associate  my- 
self with  the  views  of  those  who  hold 
that  this  differential  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  west  coast  shipbuilders. 

However.  I  am  going  to  take  the  time 
allotted  to  me  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Cunure.ss  somctluni,'  that  I  think 
is  more  important  than  this  differentliil 
and  that  us  the  inroads  that  are  being 
made  today  on  our  .shipbuilding  all  ovt-r 
the  United  States  by  foreign  comp«titors 
The  district  I  represent  m  the  IJelaware 
Valley  and  alontj  the  Delaware  River  has 
historically  been  one  of  the  gnat  ship- 
building areas  of  the.se  United  States 
and  during  t)oth  World  Wars  servt-d  the 
Nation  faithfully  tuid  well  I  can  say 
to  the  House  that  today  shipbuilding  m 
the  Delaware  Valley  is  drymg  up.  It  is 
drymg  up  because  of  the  mroads  that 
have  been  made  and  arr  now  btnng  made 
by  foreign  shipbuilding 

I  would  Like  to  relate  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  just  one  small  incident  in 
which  I  was  personally  mvolvd  I  found 
that  a  shipyard  in  my  district  was  trylm,' 
to  yet  .some  subcontracting  work  from 
another  shipbuilding  company  in  U\r 
United  States  which  company  was  the 
prime  contractor  on  a  US  naval  eon- 
tract  to  build  a  U.S.  naval  warship.  I 
found  that  the  prime  contractor  was 
subletting  work  on  that  naval  ship,  be- 
ing paid  for  with  American  dollars,  to 
a  foreign  shipyard.  In  this  instance.  It 
was  a  foreign  shipyard  of  a  fru-ndly  na- 
tion, but  nevertheless  it  was  a  shipyard 
outside  of  the  United  States  At  the 
same  time  not  only  the  shipyard  In  my 
district,  but  I  am  sure  shipyards  in  the 
districts  of  a  great  many  Members  of 
this  House,  could  have  done  that  work. 
When  I  asked  the  president  of  the  ship- 
yard m  the  United  States  that  was  build- 
ing the  ship  under  a  prime  naval  con- 
tract why  it  was  that  he  was  permitting 
sublet  tint;  to  i;o  out.sido  the  United 
States,  his  answer  was  frank  and  hone.'^t 
and  very  simply  this.  the  price  is 
cheaper." 

Members  of  the  House.  I  think  it  Is 
about  time  for  r.ll  of  us  to  recognize  that 
the  day  of  the  ship  is  not  over  and  that 
the  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Umted  States  demands  that  we  continue 
our  shipbuilding  industry.  I  would 
therefore  particularly  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Mail- 
lias  oi  for  his  amendment  which  requires 
that  instead  of  periodic  examinations  to 
determine  whether  allocations  of  ships 
without  competitive  bidding  are  neces- 
sary, that  these  examinations  be  made 


at  least  once  a  year.  In  this  way  neces- 
sary shipbuilding  facilities  can  be  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  by  saying 
one  of  the  most  historic  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing companies  along  the  Delaware  River 
IS  now  shutting  its  doors  because  it  has 
uo  work  I  would  suggest  that  U  the 
periodic  examinations  had  been  made. 
It  would  have  been  determined  that  an 
allocated  ship  was  in  order.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  come  to  a  ixjint  In  our  de- 
velopment of  slupbuilding  where  we  must 
look  to  the  preservation  of  American 
shipyards.  Unless  foreign  competition 
IS  effectively  met  by  this  Nation  we  may 
find  ourselves  without  warships  or  the 
facilities  and  skills  to  build  them  when 
this  country  is  threatened  by  our  ene- 
mies. I  ur^e  a  full  study  and  immediate 
remedial  legislation 

I  support  the  present  bill  arwl  urge  its 
passage 

Mr  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will   tlie   gentleman    yield? 

Mr  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jers«-y 

Mr  WALIJIAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey who  has  made  a  vigorous  fight  in 
behalf  of  the  slupbuilding  Industry  in  the 
Dt-Iaware  Valley  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1159. 
I  believe  that  this  differential  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  and  is  costly  and  dis- 
criminatory.   I  stront!ly  support  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
con^'ratulate  lum. 

Mr   CAHILL.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  TOLLEPSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  state- 
ment of  Uie  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MclNTiREl  may  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
tu  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  lend  my  strong  support  to  passage  of 
HR  1159.  the  bill  designed  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  6  percent  differential 
applying  to  certain  bids  of  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilders 

There  might  have  been  a  time  when 
this  6  percent  differential  was  justified, 
having  as  its  objective  the  neutralization 
of  certain  economic  advantages  of  the 
East  over  the  West  and,  thereby,  en- 
couiaging  the  development  of  a  diversi- 
fied shipbuilding  industry  In  the  Inter- 
est of  national  security. 

However,  there  certainly  Is  no  need 
for  any  such  equalizer  today,  for  enough 
years  have  elapsed  since  193ft — when  this 
differential  was  instituted — to  permit  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  the  West  to  ad- 
just to  certain  economic  facts  of  life. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  such  an  economic  adjustment 
has  been  effected  and  that  any  economic 
disadvantape  that  might  have  visited 
with  the  shipbuilders  of  the  West  has 
now  born  di.s.«5olved 

Mr  Chairman,  it  would  be  eminent- 
ly unfair  to  keep  this  differential  In  ef- 
fect, for  it  would  operate  to  extend  an 
economic  advantage  to  one  geographical 
section    of   our   country    orer    another. 
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This  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
theme  of  equal  treatment  that  Is  basic 
to  the  purpose  and  the  function  of  our 
American  Oovemmnnt. 

My  State  of  Maine  is  known  the  world 
over  for  the  ships  it  builds;  however, 
.shipbuilders  at  home  are  feeling,  and 
felt,  the  economic  pressures  that  alwajrs 
confront  those  engaged  in  a  competitive 
effort  In  a  free  economy. 

To  keep  this  6-p«rcent  diflerentlal  In 
effect  would  be  to  extend  a  subsidy  to 
west  coast  shipbuilders  that  Is  denle<l  to 
makers  of  vessels  in  the  East.  This 
would  result  in  comparatively  higher 
costs  for  our  e«wtem  shipbuilders  and 
absolutely  higher  expenses  for  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

The  6-percent  differential  is  outland- 
ishly  outmoded  an>j  should  be  struck 
from  the  lawbooks  by  the  Congress. 
H.R.  1159  would  p«»rform  this  correc- 
tion, and  I  heartily  urge  that  the  House 
act  forthrightly  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MA'3N0soh1. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  bill  as  it  (tands  is  a  bad  bill, 
an  unfair  bill  and  an  unwise  bill,  and  I 
further  believe  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  not  appro\e  it  as  it  stands  if 
they  thoroughly  understand  what  Is  pro- 
posed. 

To  do  so  possibly  would  destroy  the 
west  coast's  shipbuilding  industry,  and 
I  am  sure  no  argument  is  required  to 
convlnence  anyone  that  this  not  only 
would  be  contrary  to  the  country's  best 
interest,  but  potentially  could  threaten 
the  Nation's  security  in  some  future 
crisis  or  cause  defeat  In  some  future 
war. 

In  1936.  the  Congress  decided  in  its 
wisdom  that  maintenance  of  a  west  coast 
shipbuilding  capacity  was  sufHclently 
vital  to  grant  that  ccast  a  6-percent  ad- 
vantage in  bidding  on  building  contracts 
for  certain  ships  in  tf^e  Maritime  Admin- 
istration's program  for  replacement  of 
vessels  In  the  Merchant  Marine.  This 
program  is  subsidized  to  make  It  com- 
petitive with  foreign  shipbuilding  costs. 

The  subsidy  applies  to  construction 
activity  on  all  coasti,  of  course.  How- 
ever, it  was  felt  thtin  that  the  Pacific 
coast  could  not  compete  without  a  small 
bidding  advantage  because  of  higher 
labor  and  materials  costs.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  facts  show  that  this  most 
emphatically  still  Is  true. 

The  differential — und  it  applies  only 
to  a  small  fraction  of  the  ships  in  the 
program,  as  I  shall  explain  later — was 
fixed  at  6  percent  and  remains  at  that 
figure  today. 

HR.  1159  would  eliminate  the  differ- 
ential entirely,  and  I  warn  you  that  if 
it  should  become  law  we  likely  are  de- 
stroying a  great  industry  and  Imperiling 
our  country's  securltj". 

Last  summer,  when  this  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  west  coast 
Congressmen  generally  urged  that  It  be 
allowed  to  proceed  no  further  until  a 
survey  could  be  made  of  the  actual  pres- 
ent differences  In  costs  of  ship  construc- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  gulf  coast, 


and  the  east  coast,  as  well  as  the  Great 
Lakes. 

We  said  we  would  abide  by  ^^e  result 
of  the  survey.  Such  a  survey  just  has 
been  c(xnpleted  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Maritime  Administration. 
It  shows  the  Pacific  coast's  shipbuilding 
costs  are  4.2  percent  higher  than  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Honoring  our  commitment,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  this  figure,  and  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  later  in  these 
proceedings  to  make  the  subsidy  4  per- 
cent Instead  of  the  present  6  percent. 

Now  just  how  much  of  a  proportion 
are  we  talking  about  here?  From  the 
fuss  that  Is  being  made,  one  might  con- 
clude that  the  west  coast  h«is  been  mo- 
nopolizing the  construction  contracts  at 
Issue. 

Quite  the  reverse  is  true,  as  the  fol- 
lowing figures  will  substantiate. 

The  Maritime  Administration's  pres- 
ent replacement  program  calls  for  build- 
ing 300  vessels.  Seventy-eight  cottitracts 
have  been  let  to  date.  Of  these  78,  only 
17  of  the  contracts  went  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  only  5  of  the  17  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  6-percent 
differential  in  bidding. 

As  the  differential  has  helped  the  Pa- 
cific coast  obtain  only  5  ships  of  78 
contracted  for  on  all  coasts,  I  fail  to 
understand  how  the  other  areas  can 
plead  they  are  .being  hurt.  Must  they 
have  all  of  the  work,  and  so  eliminate 
shipbuilding  on  the  west  coast  entirely, 
with  resultant  peril  to  the  defense  tx>s- 
ture  of  the  country? 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  is  to  ask 
why  a  mere  five  contracts  are  so  Im- 
portant to  Pacific  coast  yards.  In  reply 
to  this,  let  me  point  out  that  the  five 
awards  comprise  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  work  allocated  to  my  coast  in  the 
period  Involved.  Even  so,  the  operation 
was  marginal  at  best.  Without  this 
work,  this  Industry  could  not  survive  on 
the  west  coast.  It  is  the  difference,  to 
put  the  facts  in  simplest  terms,  between 
a  shipbuilding  industry  and  no  ship- 
building Industry  on  the  Ptuslfic  coast. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  a  diflerentlal  to  both  the  west  coast 
and  to  the  Nation.  The  4  percent  we 
shall  propose  constitutes  a  substantial 
amount  in  bidding  upon  construction  and 
conversion  contracts. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics provided  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration in  Its  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Overall,  these  reports  firmly  have  es- 
tablished that  the  west  coast  suflers  a 
4. 2 -percent  disadvantage,  stemming 
principally  from  higher  material  and 
labor  costs,  in  both  construction  and  con- 
version contracts. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLME31.  In  spite  of  the  figrures 
the  gentleman  has  shown.  Is  It  not  an 
imdisputed  fact  that  six  ships  were  al- 
located to  the  west  coast  or  awarded  to 
the  west  coast  by  virtue  of  a  low  bid, 
regardless  of  the  6  percent? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Regardless  of  the  6 
percent  they  outbid  the  east  coast  yards 
on  those  ships  and  got  the  contract? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  us  straighten 
out  what  the  gentleman  is  asking.  What 
he  is  asking  is,  Did  not  the  west  coast 
yards  get  those  ships  without  benefit  of 
the  differential? 

Mr.  COLMER.    Right. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  COLMER.    On  a  competitive  bid? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  true.    But 
that  is  explained  by  the  yards  in  this 
way:  They  made  a  loss  on  the  bids  on 
these  contracts  to  keep  the  yards  alive. 
They  were  willing  to  take  a  loss  on  a  con- 
tract so  they  could  hold  their  crews  to- 
gether and  keep  their  yards  operating. 
This  does  not  mean  they  are  really  com- 
peting with  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
because  of  the  highly  competitive  bid- 
ding situation  in  ships  in  the  last  few 
years — in  other  words,  they  have  all 
been  in  bad  shape — the  others  bid  below 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  judge  that  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  true  on  all  bids.  I  do  not 
know  about  these  bids.  It  would  depend 
on  the  situation  in  the  various  yards. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  in  1961  had  a  very  profitable 
year.  It  earned  $7  plus  per  share,  which 
is  more  than  they  had  earned  in  previ- 
ous years,  which  was  $6  plus.  I  think 
it  Is  generally  known  that  some  of  our 
west  coast  shipyards  have  been  operat- 
ing at  very  substantial  losses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  I  know  the 
situation  ascribed  to  the  west  coast  yards 
is  accurate. 

Of  materials  used  in  ship  construction, 
by  far  the  most  significant  single  item  is 
steel.  In  relation  to  the  east  coast,  steel 
was  foimd  to  be  10.6  percent  higher  to 
west  coast  yards,  with  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  gulf  coast  2  percent  and  0.9  per- 
cent above  the  East,  respective!y. 

That  disposes  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  last  hour  about 
the  steel  production  we  have  on  the  west 
coast.  The  Maritime  Commission  found 
our  steel  cost  out  there  was  still  more 
than  10  percent  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  an  east  coast  yard. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  in  the  Maritime  Report 
the  statement  Is  made  that  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  materials,  exclud- 
ing steel,  used  In  shipbuilding  is  manu- 
factured In  the  Northeast  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  That  is  In 
the  Maritime  Administration  Report. 
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Mr.  OSOROS  P-  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair - 
■Ban  will  Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfoznla. 

Mr.  OEOBOS  P.  MILLER.  We  haTC 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  lumber  that 
goes  Into  ships  and  the  preferential  po6l- 
tion  the  vest  eoast  finds  itself  In  because 
of  the  lumber  that  goes  into  ships.  I 
was  almost  ooorinced  this  was  right  un- 
til I  again  rechecked  to  find  out  that  leas 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  building  a  ship  goes  into  lumber.  That 
is  In  the  report. 

Mr.  MAONTJSON.  The  cost  of  the 
lumber  that  goes  into  modem  ships  is  as 
the  genUcfloan  has  stated. 

Mr.  OBOROB  P.  MILLER.  It  is  noth  - 
Ing  but  the  scaflolding  they  use  around 
the  ship. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.     It  Is  very  minor. 

The  ma)or  west  coast  product  used  in 
ship  construction  is  lumber.  One  thou- 
sand board  feet  of  lumber,  suitable  for 
merchant  ship  construction,  is  valued  at 
$73  In  Seattle,  but  brings  $105  in  Balti- 
more. $100.25  in  Philadelphia  and  $108  in 
Boston.  However,  the  proportionate 
costs  of  steel  and  lumber  in  a  representa- 
tive vessel  show  the  availability  of  lum- 
ber to  be  a  mhiiscule  advantage.  More 
than  three-<ruarter8  of  the  materials — 
excluding  steel — used  In  shipbuilding  are 
manufactured  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  Clearly  the  costs 
of  shipment  of  materials  and  comF>onent 
parts  is  a  major  factor  in  computing  the 
contractual  disadvantages  to  west  coast 
jrards. 

The  Pacific  coast  Is  Justifiably  proud 
of  the  contributions  made  by  the  trade 
union  movement  to  productivity.  Tech- 
nical skills  have  developed.  Wages  are 
high.  The  cost  of  living  Is  6.6  percent 
higher  than  on  the  east  coast  and  16  3 
percent  higher  than  on  the  gulf  coast. 

The  report  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration shows  that  labor  costs  on  the 
west  coast  place  it  at  a  serious  competi- 
tive disadvantage.    The  report  discloses : 

Tba  avcraipa  cost  of  dlrsct  *nd  Indlrvct 
■hlpbulldlng  labor  la  about  7  percent  higher 
on  the  weat  coaat.  about  3  percent  lower  on 
th*  gulf  oo«at,  and  baaed  upon  aumewhat 
tneoBiplet*  data  about  T  percent  lower  In 
tiM  Ofaat  Lakaa  area  than  on  tbe  aaat  ooaat. 

Our  national  defense  posture  demands 
that  merchant  shipbuilding  and  repair 
facilities  be  maintained  on  each  coast 
Defense  considerations  are  several:  first. 
the  availability  of  repair  and  conversion 
centers  in  times  of  national  emergency 
must  be  gxiaranteed;  second,  skilled  tech- 
nicians and  craftsmen,  trained  in  mod- 
em processes  and  In  handling  the  latest 
equipment,  must  be  available;  third. 
American  industry,  including  the  ship- 
building Industry,  must  be  widely  dis- 
persed; fourth,  an  eCBdent  and  modem 
merchant  marine  fleet  must  be  at  all 
times  available  to  meet  U.S.  demands  for 
transoceanic  hauling. 

During  the  early  1900's.  merchant  ship 
construction  In  the  United  States  fell  far 
behind  that  of  other  leading  powers,  in- 
creasing amounts  of  American  oversea 
shipping  being  hauled  by  foreign  flag 
carriers.  With  the  advent  of  World  War 
I.  British  and  Ocrman  ships  either  were 
swept  from  the  seas  or  were  otherwise 


occupied.    MB.  shippers  were  at  a  losa 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  brought  even  more  extoisive  de- 
mands upon  the  then  existing  maritime 
Industry.  Constraction  was  ordered  to 
meet  the  demands  of  both  war  and 
peaceful  service  and  to  reinstate  the 
United  States  in  the  ranks  of  major  mar- 
itime powers. 

The  lesson  of  World  War  I  was  to  serve 
America  welL  The  United  States  sud- 
denly found  itself  in  need  of  a  merchant 
fleet  and  naval  ves.seis  as  well — but  legis- 
lation was  not  sufDcient  to  ellect  tiiis. 
In  large  part  because  of  the  lacli  of 
ready  facilities  and  skilled  workmen,  the 
ships  were  delivered  after  the  war's  end. 

World  War  I  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  studies  and  stagnation.  Skilled  work- 
men, drawn  to  west  coast  yards  from  the 
East — the  emergency  over — lost  their 
employment  and  in  many  cases  were  lost 
to  the  industry. 

By  1935,  the  world  was  preparli^  for 
a  new  crisis,  and  the  United  States  this 
time  benefited  from  the  experience  of 
the  earlier  era.  Callirnf  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  merchant  marine  de- 
velopment dispersed  to  all  our  shores, 
Congressman  Wesley  Lloyd,  of  Wash- 
ington, looked  sharply  to  the  future,  ob- 
serving; 

If  past  hlatury  la  any  guide  to  future 
event*  It  would  be  wlae  ludeed  -axui  I  apeak 
of  thla  country  generally  to  provide  ade- 
quate ahlpbulldlng  facilities  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coast  now 

Looking  forward  to  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific, Congressman  Lloyd  conUnued: 

The  time  may  come — I  hope  that  such  an 
erentiiallty  wtll  never  occur—  but  If  the  time 
doea  come  when  It  la  neceaaary  to  repair 
ahlpa  In  time  of  emergency,  uur  Ooverumeut 
yards  will  never  suffice. 

Conjn^ess  passed  and  sent  to  **resident 
Roosevelt  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  which  included  the  6-percent  dif- 
ferential presently  under  discussion 
During  the  war  years  which  followed, 
labor  and  management  combined  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  despotism  in  Eu- 
rope aikl  in  A.sia. 

As  after  the  First  World  War,  the 
shipbulldir^g  industry  cut  back  its  work 
force  and  converted  to  pieaccf ul  endeavor 
Again  laborers  were  left  Jobless.  In  No- 
vember of  1944.  there  were  493.000  peo- 
ple employed  in  Pacific  coast  yards.  By 
1959,  only  13.600  remained.  An  industry 
subject  to  such  fhictuatlon  with  oon- 
oomltant  periods  of  Idleness  is  not  cal- 
culated to  attract  bright,  energetic  young 
men  The  maintenance  of  facilities  and 
the  development  of  skilis,  crafts,  tech- 
niques aiHl  know-how.  subject  to  ra{>ld 
mohtllsation  In  time  of  emergency,  re- 
quires more  than  sporadic  economic 
stimulation  in  periods  of  crisis. 

Workers  with  technical  skills,  trained 
for  the  shipbuilding  industry,  are  ab- 
sorbed during  periods  of  cutback  by  other 
industries,  the  yards  thus  losing  their 
training  investment.  Clearly  the  ship- 
building industry,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  is  unstable.  Should  Con- 
gress, ignoring  the  findings  of  both  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  and 
the  General  Accounting  OCDce.  abruptly 
and  arbitrarily  eliminate  the  west  coast 
differential    by  approving   this  bill  un- 


amended, the  results  to  the  western  ship- 
building industry  would  be  disastrous. 
Such  action  would  cause  mass  dislocation 
within  the  industry,  disrupt  the  economic 
balance  of  the  area,  and  prooKpt  the 
dinminfial  of  workers  who  lack  the  eco- 
nomic  flexibility   to   migrate   to   other 


Let  us  face  the  situation  before  us  as 
honestly  as  possible.  The  American 
maritime  industry,  in  both  operation  and 
construction  of  cargo  vessels,  is  basically 
artificial.  If  left  alone  in  the  unfettered 
economic  marketplace.  U.S.  oceanic 
freight  would  be  hauled  in  ships  of 
Japanese  or  Polish  construction,  sailing 
under  Liberian  or  Panamanian  registry. 
and  manned  by  Pakistani  or  Greek  crewa 
It  is  political  policy  rather  than  economic 
law  which  governs  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

Congress  consistently  has  recognized 
tlie  need  for  adequate,  readily  available 
shipbuilding  facilities  on  all  coasts  for 
emergency  use  and  a  merchant  fleet  un- 
der the  American  flag  and  American  con- 
trol. For  this  reason.  Congress  has 
pas.sed  legislation  to  protect  the  stand- 
ards of  American  merchant  seamen 
In  effect,  it  has  raised  a  tariff  wall  to  pro- 
tect American  industry  against  the  com- 
petition of  foreign -made  vessels — be- 
cause it  was  in  the  national  Interest  to 
sustain  this  vital  industry.  In  the  same 
fa.shion.  Congress  has  established  the 
Pacific  coast  differential  to  sustain  this 
Industry  on  that  coast,  because  it  is  in 
the  national  interest. 

Mayor  Gordon  S  Clinton  of  Seattle 
has  noted: 

We  have  here  ( In  Seattle )  tlM  f  acUitiaa  to 
build  shlpa.  We  have  a  backlog  of  expierl- 
ence  gained  In  two  World  Wara.  We  have  a 
pool  of  trained  and  experienced  manpower, 
which  unfortunately  Is  growing  smaller  each 
year  through  lack  of  shipyard  Joba. 

These  are  resources  we  cannot  afford 
to  waste.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  weigh  carefully  the 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  west  coast 
shipbuilding  industry  and  upon  our  na- 
tional defense  posture  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  passage  of  H.R.  1159  with- 
out ameiMlment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  there 
follows  a  rather  detailed  history  of  the 
f- percent  provision  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended. 
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solid)     or    THK    MKBCMAMT    MaSIXX    ACT    OT 
1S3« 

In  1936  the  US.  Congress  reoogniaed 
the  need  for  establishing  a  oomfMrehen- 
slve  program  of  governmental  assistance 
and  regulation  to  secure  for  this  country 
the  strong  merchant  marine  which  is  so 
vital  to  our  economic  welfare  and  na- 
tior^  defense.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  has  continued  to  this  day  as 
the  foundation  of  our  marltlaae  policy. 
Although  it  has  been  amended  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  postwar  era.  its  ob- 
jectives are  even  more  important  ivow 
than  they  were  during  the  1930's.  The 
experience  of  World  War  n,  the  long- 
term  cold  war  cami>etition  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  and  the  increasing 
role  of  foreign  trade  In  a  world  which 


has  become  more  economically  interde- 
pendent, have  given  American  shipping 
and  shipbuildii^  a  stronger  national 
priority. 

In  1936  the  shipbuilding  industry  of 
the  United  States  was  concentrated  on 
the  east  coast,  and  earlier  Government 
financial  assistaiKe  had  been  given  to 
eastern  shipyards.  Because  of  higher 
cost.';,  Pacific  coast  facilities  were  unable 
to  compete  for  ship  construction,  yet  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  significant 
volume  of  west  coast  trade,  and  further- 
more national  defense  required  a  geo- 
graphically dispersed  shipbuilding  fa- 
cility. The  importance  of  adequate 
facilities  on  each  coast  was  dramatically 
proven  some  6  years  later  when  Japan 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  made  its  most  extensive 
shipbuilding  expenditures  along  the  west 
coast. 

Fortunately,  Congress  was  aware  of 
this  problem  and  included  in  the  1936 
act  two  provisions  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  Pacific  coast  shipyards.  One 
of  these  was  found  in  section  509  of  the 
1937  act,  which  provided  for  Government 
aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  vessels 
for  domestic  trade,  whereby  the  appli- 
cant could  make  an  initial  payment  of 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
ship  with  the  remainder  to  t>e  paid  with- 
in 20  years.  The  minimum  interest  rate 
on  these  deferred  payments  was  to  be 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  lower  than 
the  specified  rate  for  those  Pacific  coast 
based  ships  which  were  owned  by  appli- 
cants whose  principal  place  of  business 
was  located  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  for 
which  the  lowest  Pacific  coast  bid  did 
not  exceed  the  lowest  Atlantic  coast  bid 
by  more  than  6  percent  of  the  Atlantic 
bid.  According  to  testimony  presented 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  last  year 
in  hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  sec- 
tion 509  has  never  been  used  because  of 
the  Government's  policy  of  using  title  XI 
mortgage  insurance. 

The  second  provision,  section  502(d). 
is  the  one  with  which  we  are  concerned 
today.  Let  me  quote  for  you  this  sec- 
tion as  it  read  in  the  original  act: 

In  caae  a  conatructlon  aub&ldy  la  applied 
for  under  thla  title  by  an  applicant  who  haa 
as  his  principal  place  of  bualneaa  a  plaoa  on 
the  Pacinc  ooaat  of  the  United  SUtaa  (but 
not  Including  ona  who.  having  been  in  buai- 
ness  on  or  l>efure  August  1.  103S.  haa  changad 
his  principal  place  of  bualneaa  to  a  place  on 
the  Padfle  ooaat  at  tha  Unltad  Stataa  after 
such  date)  to  aid  in  th«  conatrucOon  or 
rect^ndlUonlitg  of  a  vaaaal  to  be  oparatad  In 
foreign  trade  In  a  aervtca.  route,  or  line  from 
poru  on  the  Pacinc  coaat  of  the  Unltad 
sutea.  and  the  amount  of  the  bid  of  tb* 
shipbuilder  on  the  Pacific  coast  who  la  the 
loweat  reaponalble  bidder  on  auch  ooaat  for 
such  conatructlon  or  racondltlonlng  doaa  not 
exceed  tha  amount  of  tha  bid  of  the  ahlp- 
buUder  on  tha  AtlanUc  coaat  of  tha  Unltad 
states  who  U  the  loweet  responsible  bidder 
therefor  by  more  than  0  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  bid  of  such  AtlanUc  ooaat 
shipbuilder,  the  Oonunlaalon  ahall.  except  aa 
provided  in  subaectlon  (e).  approve  such 
Pacinc  coast  bid.  and  in  such  caae  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  aid  in  auch  construc- 
tion or  reconditioning  unleae  the  applicant 
accepu  the  bid  of  auch  Padfic  coast  ship- 
builder and  agrees  to  designate  and  continue 
as  the  home  port  of  the  veaael  to  be  con- 


structed  or    reoondlUonsd    a   port    on    the 
Pacific  coast. 

Thus,  the  6-percent  differential  applies 
only  to  ships  operating  from  Pacific  coast 
ports  and  owned  by  companies  whose 
principcd  place  of  business  is  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  Is  the  further  re- 
striction that  if  a  company  was  in  busi- 
ness before  August  2,  1935,  and  later 
moves  its  principal  place  of  business  to 
the  west  coast,  it  may  not  benefit  from 
section  50?  (d). 

SUPPOETDtS 

There  is  not  time  to  develop  completely 
the  legislative  history  of  this  1936  pro- 
vision. However,  it  is  helpful  to  note 
the  groups  supporting  it  and  the  reasons 
used  for  its  justification.  During  1935 
and  1936  a  similar  differential  was  being 
considered  for  naval  ships,  and  it  was 
in  1936  hearings  regarding  these  vessels 
that  Representative  Richard  J.  Welch 
of  California,  stated: 

Congreaaman  Carter  (of  California)  and 
Congreeaman  McGrath  (of  California),  since 
they  have  been  here,  and  I  have  been  trying 
for  years  through  a  separate  bill  to  get  a 
differential  provision  In  favor  of  Pacific  coast 
ship  construction. 

It  was  Representative  Welch,  a  harbor- 
master for  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
from  1903  to  1907.  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  proponent  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  shipbuilding  differential. 
During  the  extensive  hearings  held  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  in  the  spring  of  1935 
on  developing  an  American  merchant 
marine.  Mr.  Welch,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  introduced  the  following 
amendment  : 

In  the  administration  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  of  this  subsection,  the  Interest 
rate  with  respect  to  periods  of  construction, 
equipment,  reconditioning,  remodeling,  or 
Improvement  of  vessels  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  of  operation  of  such  vessels  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  In  the  Inter- 
coastal  trade,  and/or  In  the  foreign  trade 
to  and  from  Pacific  Coast  ports,  shall,  ( 1 )  In 
all  caaea  provided  for  In  the  foregoing  para- 
graph where  (but  for  thla  paragraph)  the 
minimum  rate  of  6%  per  cent  per  annum 
would  be  applicable,  be  not  leas  than  4>4 
percent  per  annum,  and  (3)  In  all  caaea  pro- 
vided for  In  the  foregoing  paragraph  where 
(but  for  thla  paragraph)  the  minimum  rate 
of  3*4  per  cent  per  annum  would  be  appli- 
cable, be  not  l«aa  than  2\  per  cent  per  an- 
num. Thla  paragraph  ahall  not  apply  with 
raspact  to  any  parlod  In  which  tha  vaaael  : 

( 1 )  Does  not  continue  aa  Ite  horn*  port  a 
port  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  contlnantal 
United  Stataa. 

(2)  Is  operated  in  coaatwlaa  trade  other 
than  tm  the  Pacific  Coaat.  and 

(S)  Is  operated  in  Intercoasta)  or  foralgn 
trad*  axoapt  to  and  from  porta  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Thla  paragraph  ahall  apply  only  to 
loans  made  after  tb*  enactment  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1935. 

It  was  on  this  amendment,  which  was 
similar  to  section  509  in  that  it  granted 
an  interest  rate  differential  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  that  testimony  was 
givm  during  the  House  hearing  on  a 
Pacific  coast  differential.  Appearing  to 
testify  in  favor  of  the  Welch  amendment 
were  the  following  Representatives: 
Frank  H.  Buck,  Clarence  F.  Lea.  Charles 
J.  Golden,  John  J.  McGrath,  Florence  P. 
Kahn,  Thomas  F.  Ford.  Albert  E.  Carter, 


John  F.  Dockweiler,  George  Bumham. 
John  H.  Tolan,  and  John  M.  Costello — 
represented  by  his  secretary,  Charles 
Kramer— all  of  California;  William  A. 
Ekwall,  and  James  W.  Mott,  from  Ore- 
gon; and  Knute  Hill.  Marion  A.  Zion- 
check.  and  Wesley  Lloyd,  from  Washing- 
ton. Both  Representatives  Carter  and 
Lloyd  stated  that  they  had  introduced 
bills  calling  for  a  differential. 

In  addition,  there  were  supporters  of 
a  differential  from  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Cleveland  A.  Newton,  speaking 
for  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association, 
stated: 

We  are  very  much  interested,  I  might  say 
in  sympathy,  with  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Welch.  We  think  It  U  iMid  poUcy  to  have  all 
the  ships  built  In  one  aectlon.  or  to  have 
all  the  shipping  lines  owned  In  one  aectlon. 

Representative  William  I.  Sirovlch,  of 
New  York,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
commented : 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In  full  sympathy  with 
li^.  Welch,  of  California,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  development  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, of  the  docks  and  yards  there  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  because  In  tlie  event  of  war  on 
the  Pacific  we  would  have  nothing  to  protect 
ourselves. 

Mr.  H.  Gerrish  Smith,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Shipbuild- 
ers, also  supported  a  differential  favor- 
ing the  Pacific  coast. 

In  hearings  being  held  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  during  this 
ssune  p>eiiod.  a  differential  was  supported 
by  Walter  J.  Petersen,  representing  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Association 
and  the  Shlf>owners'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

JUSTIFICATION 

What  reasons  did  its  supporters  give 
for  establishing  a  differential?  In  the 
first  place,  they  pointed  to  the  existing 
state  of  shipbuldlng  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  1935,  in  addition  to  the  Navy  yards 
at  Mare  Island.  Calif.,  and  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  there  were  five  ship- 
building and  ship  repairing  companies 
on  the  Pacific  coast:  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  at 
Los  Angeles;  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp..  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.;  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co., 
at  San  Francisco ;  the  General  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  at  San  Francisco;  and  the  Todd 
Seattle  Dry  Docks,  at  Seattle.  Wash. 
However,  only  possibly  one  of  these  yards 
was  capable  of  building  a  ship  of  any 
size,  and  It  would  have  to  build  additional 
ways  for  this  construction.  According 
to  Mr.  Welch  no  ships  had  been  built 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  foreign  or  Inter- 
coastal  trade  since  World  War  I,  al- 
though Mr.  Smith,  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Shipbuilders,  mentioned  that  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.  had  built 
two  ships  for  Hawaiian  trade  In  1921  or 
1922.  Mr.  Welch  also  pointed  out  that 
none  of  the  $150  million  in  Federal  loans 
which  had  been  made  to  shipbuilders  had 
gone  to  Pacific  coast  yards.  In  addition. 
the  extent  to  which  major  emergency  re- 
pairs could  be  made  at  these  shipyards 
was  subject  to  question.  Thus,  the 
United  States  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
had  no  west  coast  shli>bulldlng  Industry. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  in  view  of  these 
conditions,   resulting   from   the   higher 
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Pacific  coast  costs  which  I  shall  mention 
later,  that  the  Pacific  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry could  only  be  expanded  if  it  were 
granted  special  concessions.  In  the  free 
economic  marketplace  the  west  coast 
could  not  compete  with  the  low  bids  of 
its  eastern  competitors.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  west  coast  differential  would  to 
an  extent  mean  abandoning  the  alloca- 
tion of  shipbuildinc  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency  alone.  The  reasons 
most  frequently  sulvanced  for  this  less 
economic  allocation  of  resources  was 
that  of  national  defense.  It  was  this 
reason  which  was  repeatedly  stressed 
by  Representative  Welch  not  only  in  the 
House  hearings  but  also  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  Let  me  quote  briefly  from  one 
of  his  statements  on  this  subject: 

The  purpoe*  of  our  Navy  la  iiatiorial  de- 
fense, the  purpose  of  our  merchant,  marine 
Is  to  act  a«  an  auxiliary  navy  fur  natlinal 
defense  Neither  of  these  purpf)ses  can  be 
attained  without  adequate  shipyards  lu- 
cated  on  both  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  capable  of  meeting  any  emergency 
when  national  security  Is  endant^ered  •  •  • 
If  the  Pacific  coast  Is  to  have  national  se<'u- 
nty.  now  only  given  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
this  dlfTerentlal  must  be  allixwed  •  •  • 
These  facilities  (for  ship  construction  and 
repair  i  should  always  be  available  fur  there 
Is  no  sounder  Insurance  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  our  west  c<.>ajit  than  the  ability 
of  our  naval  forces  to  cope  with  any  emer- 
gency that  might  arise  Delay  In  providing 
these  facilities  may  prove  a-s  ctjstly  as  the 
Nation  s   experience   In   the  World   War 

If    there   were   no  adequate  shipyard 

facilities  on    the    west    coa.st,    the   .ships 

would   have  to  go  through   the  Panama 

Canal   or.   if  that  were  cut  off,   around 

,  Cape  Horn 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  national  de- 
fense as  the  major  justification  for  this 
preference,  several  persons  pointed  to 
the  effect  that  expansion  of  the  Pacific 
coast  shipyards  would  have  on  employ- 
ment This,  of  course,  was  an  especially 
important  factor  during  the  depre.ssion 
days  of  1935  Two  other  important  lines 
of  argument  were  advanced  by  the  wit- 
nesses. Shipping  along  the  Pacific  coajst 
during  peacetime  required  adequate 
shipyard  facilities,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Representative  Ekwall: 

But  aside  from  the  ever-present  danger  of 
war.  It  seems  to  me  the  Pacific  coast  is  en- 
titled to  considerable  recognition,  because 
a  great  deal  of  the  shipping  of  the  futtire 
will  be  on  the  Pacific,  and  our  ports  will 
necessarily  be  Involved  In  all  <>{  iha*  ship- 
ping 

Another  argument  justified  the  dif- 
ferential on  the  grounds  that  although 
it  favored  one  section  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  Its  higher  costs,  this  was  no 
different  from  the  policy  of  granting 
subsidies  to  American  .shipping  and  .ship- 
building, because  its  costs  were  hitiher 
than  those  of  its  foreign  compt'titor.s 
Representative  Ford,  of  California,  ex- 
plained this  reasoning,  stating 

But  the  thing  that  appeals  to  me  the 
strongest  Is  that  the  amendment  i.s  absolute- 
ly In  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill,  because  It  attempts  to  do  in  America, 
between  the  dlfTerent  geographical  dlvi.sions 
what  we  are  trying  to  accf>mpll.sh  with  refer- 
ence to  other  countries  The  bill  gives  this 
(■  luntry  an  even  break  with  the  )fhers  Mr 
Welch's  amendment  gives  the  wtst  C'  a.^t  an 
•ven  break  with  the  east  coa?t 


COST    Dr»Tl:«XNTlAL 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  higher 
costs  on  the  west  coast?  Several  wit- 
nesses mentioned  the  higher  Interest 
rates  that  prevailed  there  However,  the 
primary  factor  was  the  higher  transpor- 
tation cost  for  Pacific  coa.st  ship  con- 
struction V  B  Bt'ndix.  a  ship  and 
freight  broker  from  New  York  City,  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  a  statement  in 
which  he  placed  responsibility  for  most 
of  the  cost  differential  on  the  use  of 
Pittsbuinh-plus  pricing  by  the  steel 
manufacturers  Regardle.s.s  of  whether 
this  type  of  pricing  system  was  u.sed  thie 
fact  remains  that  with  the  advent  of  the 
metal  ship  the  steel  and  most  of  th» 
material  u.sed  for  ship  production  had  to 
be  procured  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  The  differentia!  was  inU'nded 
to  comperi-sate  for  the  hu'her  freight 
rates  paid  by  shipyards  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast 

In  the  1936  hearings  nn  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  the  following  ex- 
change took  place  between  Senator  Na- 
than L  Bachman  and  Senator  Royal  S 
Copeland  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

The  C'HAimMAN  It  Is  necessary  to  carry 
steel  and  certain  other  products  which  are 
developed  only  In  the  East  to  the  Pacific 
rr>aflt  therefore  they  could  not  operate  on 
a  parity  with  an  Atlantic  seaboard  ship- 
builder becau.se  of  the  added  cost  of  ma- 
terials which  they  wuld  u.se  In  <.>ur  com- 
mittee last  year  you  may  .'eiall  that  we 
argued  rather  exten.sive'.y  over  the  fxrrenl- 
age  At  first  It  seemed  as  If  It  might  be  I'l 
percent  but  finally  after  getting  .s.  me  fig- 
ures from  shipbtilklers  and  otliers  It  seemed 
'o  us  that  the  fi-peri-ent  differential  was  the 
f.iir  i>ne  and  that  is  fhf  re.i'-on  that  figure 
'■rept  into  this  bill 

Senato-  BArHMAN  Did  lab»;r  costs  enter 
into  that  ' 

The  Cmaikman  No,  I  wt^uld  nc^t  think  la- 
bor costs  entered  Into  It  sti  much  a.s  ma- 
'erlal  r<  ists 

.Se!;,i'.  r  fUi  HM<N     Transp.  rtatlon' 
TTie  CH^mvi^N    Tran.^ix  irtat  Ion 

On  the  otht-r  hand,  H  fierri.sh  Smith, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
.American  Shipbuilders,  although  feeling 
that  there  was  hardly  any  difTerence  in 
the  wage  rates  on  the  east  and  Panhc 
roasLs,  in  response  to  a  request  by  Mr 
Welch  that  the  council  prep)are  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  dlfTerentlal.  stated 

I  think  It  would  be  based  h<iwever  upon 
~uch  dlfTerentlal  as  was  neces.sary  to  cover 
(lirTerence.s  In  cost  and  that  would  have  to 
be  analyzed  We  would  have  to  analyze  t^le 
wage  rates  and  the  transportatl.  n  charges 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  P'^sheries  retx)rted  a 
bill  on  June  20.  1935,  it  substituted  for 
the  Welch  amendment,  a  .section  com- 
parable to  .section  502' d'  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  Mr  Welch 
later  stated  that  Mr  Smith  had  pre- 
pared a  table  for  him,  .showing  that  the 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  difference  in 
interest  rates  on  Government  loan.s  cor- 
responded  to  a  6-percent  differential 

AME.NDVir.VT 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  be- 
came a  public  law  nn  June  29.  1936 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  only  one 
ameiulment  U)  .section  502idi  Section 
12  of  Public  Law  705  of  June  23.   1938. 


provided  the  words  "construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy  '  be  subsituted  for 
construction  subsidy"  in  section  502idi 
and  that  this  sentence  be  added  to  the 
end 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  constrvied 
,us  authorizing  the  Commission  to  approve 
.1  con.strurtlon-dlfTerentlal  In  excess  of  50 
[ver  centum  of  the  construction  cost  of  the 
vessel    paid   by   the  Ojmmlsslon 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
explained  the  reason  for  this  change  as 

follows 

Tlie  present  serti,  n  does  not  make  It  clear 
whether  the  ConunlhSlon  Is  limited  U>  a  dif- 
ferential of  .^0  f)ercent  In  all  cases  (jr  whether 
it  can  go  above  50  percent  by  the  6  percent 
provided  for  Pacific  co«sl  ports  In  line  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
nu.ssion.  the  committee  believes  that  the 
dllTerentlal  should  l)e  limited  to  50  |>erceiU. 
and  the  change  I.s  drawn  to  accomplish  that 
purix'se 

r»»T.CTIV»Nt.sS 

In  the  1935  Hou.se  hearings.  Repre- 
sentative   Florence   P     Kahn    made   the 

follovung   prediction 

I  believe  if  Mr  Welch  s  amendment  Is  put 
into  hiw  It  won  t  be  long  before  our  shlp- 
t)Ulldlng  yards  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  take 
their  place  In  workmanship  and  In  every- 
thing with  the  finest  .shipbuilding  yards  In 
the  world 

This  was  one  of  the  few  statement.s 
made  at  that  time  which  explicitly  set 
forth  what  it  wa.s  hoped  the  differential 
would  accomplish  However,  it  seems 
apparent  throughout  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  that  its  supporters  felt  the 
differential  would  bring  significant  help 
to  the  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding  indus- 
try 

During  the  next  19  years,  however, 
their  hoiM's  provetl  to  be  ill-founded,  for 
It  was  not  until  July  28,  1955,  that  the 
first  award  was  made  to  a  Pacific  coast 
shipyard  specifically  as  a  result  of  sec- 
tion .S02'di  The  inability  of  the  8-per- 
cent differential  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  its 
spon.sors  was  recognized  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary B,  1938.  when,  m  a  radio  address  on 
the  merchant  marine  and  the  Pacific 
coiist  Joseph  P  Kennedy.  Chairman  of 
the   I"  .s    Maritime  Commission,  stated; 

I  >lo  II,,'  Monk  th  It  this  differential  Is  sufll- 
■lent  to  .lAflure  you  .my  sut>8tantlal  volume 
of  Construction  under  ordinary  clrcum- 
"itances  With  the  volume  of  work  In  pros- 
pect l.)day  however  there  Is  a  strong  llkell- 
hcHKl  of  considerable  building  coming  to  this 
section  of  the  country 

In  succeeding  years  there  was  indeed 
a  great  volume  of  .shipbuilding  on  the 
west  coast  In  the  war  years  of  1941  to 
1945  the  direct  cost  of  west  coast  ships 
delivered  for  the  Navy  amounted  to  $2.4 
billion  and  for  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  $6  3  billion  It  might  be  noted  here 
that  the  Maritime  Commission  spent  a 
lower  amount.  $4  billion  on  east  coast 
ship  construction  during  the  same  pe- 
riod 

P'ollowmg  the  shipbuilding  boom  of 
World  War  II.  there  was  a  decline  in 
shipbuilding  activity  until  in  1957  the 
Maritime  Administration  began  its  ship 
replacement  program  I  think  it  may  be 
said  that  this  nationwide  decline  in  ship- 
building plus  the  limited  scope  of  the  6- 
percent  differential  made  section  502id» 
inoperative  during  this  period      In  fact. 
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even  today  only  5  of  the  15  ship  opera- 
tors who  hold  operating  subsidy  con- 
tracts meet  the  section's  requirements  of 
operating  their  ships  from  Paciflc  coast 
ports  and  of  having  their  principal  place 
of  business  on  that  coast.  These  are 
American  President  Lines,  Paciflc  Par 
?:ast  Lines.  States  Steamship  Co.,  Ameri- 


can MbH  Line,  and  Oceanic  Steamship 
Co.  Asof  February  1, 1961,  these  opera- 
tors owned  61  of  the  312  ships  in  the 
American  subsidized  fleet.  «■  about  20 
percent  Of  the  73  construction  con- 
tracts which  had  been  awarded  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  under  the  ship 
replacement  program,  13  were  for  ships 


owned  by  these  5  lines  and  were  thus 
subject  to  section  502(d) . 

A  table  showing  the  awards  for  these 
13  ships  as  well  as  for  reconversions  to 
which  section  502(d)  was  aM>Ucable  was 
prepared  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion on  April  26,  1961,  and  I  would  like 
to  insert  it  in  the  Rccoiu)  at  this  point: 


AVu'  ghif)  cotisl)  ndion  ami  rrconiertion  awards  for  irest  const  opi  rotors  (Sec.  502{d)  applicable) 

NEW  8IIIP  (ONPTRl  (  TION 


FMB 

contraict 

No. 

Ton  It  net 
date 

NuniUf 
>hi|M 

IVsirn 

73 

inn 
1(« 

Feb.  2H,  1»M 

Aux.    6,  loav 

Hept    2X1WW 

reb.  3a.ivao 

Feb    2S.  1«!1 

2 
3 

'2 

4 

2 

C*-H  iq.. 

r4-f»-lt... 
C4-8-1U.. 

Ci  .-J  lij    . 

Owiier 


(niitractor 


.\iiieriran  Preeudeot  Lines 

American  Mail  Line 

PaeiBc  Far  Rast  Uniw... 
States  Stoamship  Co 


.do 


Bethlehem  Bte«l  C«.,  8an  Fraucisoo. 

Todd  Shipyard.^.  Sun  I'cdro 

Bethlehem  Rt«el  Co..  San  FVancisco. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  A  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Newport  New?. 

NAtionnl  8tee.l  A  .Shipbuildini;  Co., 
San  Dtego. 


West   ooast 
contract 

price 


»V  016,  7S4 
27,M«,000 


22,220,848 


East  coast 

contract 

lirloe 


H4,»41,000 


Hash  of  award 


Sec  S03(0. 

Sec.  508(d). 
Do. 

More  than  6  percent  luw-er 
than  west  coast  bid. 

Low  bidder  withmit  bene- 
fit ofaac.  6as(d). 


RErONVERSIONS 

u 

Apr.    M,  !»&.'. 

Tilly    »  lOV. 
July    2K  lUW 

Feb     Ki,  l',r,l 

1 
4      Ci  ^  111    .. 

2    r*-2  .<!i  Ik. 

4   1   C4-4>   Ip. 

1     r?  *:  HM 

Aweriinn  rri'sJiJent  Lines. 

Orr«iiir  .'^tenmshlp  Co 

AniiTiraii  rri«iid*«l  I.i:kes. 

■  In          

Botlik'bcm  Steel  Co.,  Baltimore    . 

to,  904,  440 

More  than  6  percent  lower 

than  west  coast  bid. 
S«c  sand). 

4.' 

Willamette  Iron  \  Hlifl  Portland... 

ToU.i  SliipyarUs,  AlameUa,  Calll.... 

Pufrt   Sound    Bridpe    *    Prydock 
Co  ,  Seattle. 

S2T.(ni.638 

7,265,600 

8. 193,  300 

7» 

Low  bidder  wtUiout  bene- 

1*1 

fit  of  <ier.  W2i.<\y 
Sea  'i0--'(d^ 

—i 

ll.Ull      

159.01/.'.  170 

M.  805,  440 

1 

A|ir.3K.  19«1. 

As  you  Will  see,  contracts  for  5  of 
these  13  ships  were  awarded  to  Pa- 
nflc  coast  shipyards  on  the  basis  of  sec- 
tion 502<d».  Two  other  ships  were 
awarded  to  the  west  coast  under  section 
502if  >,  and  on  two  other  ships  the  west 
coast  yard  was  the  low  bidder  and  did  not 
need  the  benefit  of  section  502(d).  The 
four  remaining  ships  went  to  an  eastern 
yard  whose  bid  was  more  than  6  percent 
lower  than  the  west  coast  bid.  Lf  we  in- 
clude the  awards  made  for  ship  recon- 
versions, it  can  be  seen  that  out  of  the 
$210  8  million  total  of  these  contract 
prices,  the  west  coast  received  contracts 
totaling  $159  million;  $98,557,922  of  this 
amount  was  received  by  the  west  coast 
yards  because  of  the  differential  granted 
m  section  502<d) . 

I  think  the  effect  of  the  6-percent  dif- 
ferential can  best  be  appreciated  If  we 
consider  what  it  has  meant  to  individual 
Pacific  coast  shipyards  and  see  to  what 
extent  they  have  been  building  merchant 
ships  of  5,000  tons  or  over  since  1952. 
For  this  purpose,  I  would  like  to  describe 
briefly  activities  at  five  west  coast  ship- 
yards. 

The  National  Steel  L  Shipbuilding 
Co  ,  of  Bin  EMego.  Calif.,  has  delivered 
four  merchant  ships  and  has  four  more 
under  contract,  all  built  under  the  Mari- 
time Administration  replacement  pro- 
ijram.  Section  502(d)  was  applicable 
for  two  of  these  ships,  but  by  submitting 
tlie  low  bid  of  $22,220,848.  the  company 
did  not  need  to  invoke  its  provisions. 
Thus,  the  6-percent  differential  has  to 
date  had  no  effect  on  this  yard. 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corp —Los  An- 
peles  division — of  San  Pedro.  Calif.,  has 
constructed  or  under  contract  five  ships, 
all  part  of  the  current  replacement  pro- 
gram. In  August  1959,  It  received  the 
$36,018,784  contract  for  three  of  these 
ships  under  the  provisions  of  section 
502'd». 


The  shipbuilding  division  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  (Do.  at  San  Francisco 
has  delivered  or  under  contract  13  mer- 
chant ships  since  1952.  Of  the  contracts 
for  four  ships  awarded  imder  the  Mari- 
time Administration  replacement  pro- 
gram, two  ships  were  eligible  for  the  6- 
percent  differential  clause  and  were 
awarded  on  that  basis.  Thus,  in  Sep- 
tember 1959,  this  company  received  a 
contract  for  $27,346,000  because  of  sec- 
tion 502(d). 

The  Puget  Sound  Bridge  L  Drydock 
Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  constructed 
only  one  merchant  ship,  a  passenger  and 
auto  ferry,  since  1952.  However,  on 
February  16,  1961,  it  benefited  from  the 
provisions  of  section  502(d)  by  receiving 
a  $8,193,300  contract  for  the  reconver- 
sion of  a  ship  for  American  President 
Lines. 

Willamette  Iron  b  Steel,  of  Portland, 
Oreg..  was  the  first  Pacific  coast  benefi- 
ciary of  section  502(d)  when  on  July  28, 
1955.  it  received  a  contract  for  $27,001,- 
638  for  reconversion  of  two  vessels  for 
the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 

The  27  ships  which  these  west  coast 
yards  have  either  delivered  since  1952 
or  now  have  under  contract  amount  to  9 
percent  of  the  construction  awards  made 
in  the  United  States  during  this  period. 
It  should,  however,  also  be  mentioned 
that  in  addition  to  the  merchant  ships 
constructed  by  these  yards,  the  first  four 
yards  have  constructed  since  1952  or  now 
have  under  contract  14  naval  vessels. 

RECENT  IXCISLATIVE  ACTION 

At  the  same  time  that  section  502(d) 
has  begun  to  bring  ship  construction  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  there  has  arisen  a  move 
to  eliminate  the  differential.  On  three 
occasions,  during  the  past  3  years  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  held  hearings  on  the 


subject,  "to  eliminate  Paciflc  coast  ship- 
building cost  differential." 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  re- 
garding section  502(d).  and  niunerous 
articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  this  question. 

The  division  of  opinion  on  this  issue 
seems  to  lie  almost  completely  along 
sectional  lines,  with  Pacific  coast  repre- 
sentatives urging  retention  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  east  and  gulf  coast  in- 
terests advocating  its  repeal.  This  is  an 
issue  which  has  aroused  considerable 
congressional  attention,  and  many  Con- 
gressmen from  both  the  East  and  West 
have  taken  time  to  express  their  views 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  In  addi- 
tion, representatives  of  the  Western 
Shipbuilding  Association  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  and  Great  Lakes  Shipbuilding 
Association  have  presented  their  respec- 
tive argiunents,  as  have  a  number  of 
shipbuilding  companies  and  local  in- 
terests such  as  chambers  of  axnmerce. 
In  view  of  its  role  as  a  representative  of 
the  industry  collectively,  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America  has  not  taken 
a  stand  on  the  difierential  issue. 

In  both  1960  and  1961,  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  favorably  reported  bills  re- 
[>ealing  section  502(d) . 

PKESENT    COST    DITFESXNTIAL 

The  position  of  those  seeking  to  re- 
peal the  6-percent  differential  is  that 
conditions  have  changed  markedly  since 
1936,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  cost  dis- 
advantage for  west  coast  shipyards. 
Many  arguments  have  been  raised  sup- 
porting and  attacking  this  contention, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
them  here.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
mention  the  conclusions  reached  in  two 
recent  governmental  studies  of  the  rela- 
tive cost  levels  of  east  and  west  coast 
shipbuilding. 
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The  first,  dated  March  1961.  was  an 
analysis  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  1960  House  hearings  on  the  6-percent 
differential.  I  shall  refer  to  this  study 
as  the  General  Accounting  OfBce  or  GAO 
study  The  second  is  a  study  prepared 
by  the  Maritime  Ac^ministration  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  en- 
titled "A  Study  of  Cost  Factor.s  Entering 
into  Bids  for  Ship  Construction  in  Ship- 
yards on  the  Four  Coasts  of  the  United 
States  ■  This  report,  which  was  re- 
leased last  month,  I  shall  call  the  Mari- 
time study.  In  presenting  the  conclu- 
sions of  both  of  these  studies  to  you,  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  many  quahflcations 
and  complexities  which  should  be  stud- 
ied before  a  final  decision  i.s  reached 

In  comparing  regional  steel  costs  the 
GAO  study  concludes  that  the  cost  of 
steel  plates  and  shapes  is  about  13  per- 
cent higher  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  in 
other  regions,  while  the  Maritime  suidy 
finds  that  steel  costs  are  approximately 
1 1  percent  higher  on  the  west  than  on  the 
east  coast.  The  GAO  study  concluded 
that  costs  of  most  other  shipbuildin« 
materials  were  "higher  in  varyint,' 
degrees  ■  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  com- 
pared with  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  the 
Maritime  study  found  these  costs  to  t)e 
about  2  percent  higher  on  the  west  coast 
A  comparison  of  the  average  straight 
time  hourly  wage  rates  on  both  coasts  by 
the  GAO  study  showed  the  Pacific  coast 
rates  to  be  approximately  6  percent 
higher  The  Maritime  study's  compari- 
son of  the  average  cost  of  direct  and  in- 
direct shipbuilding  labor  showed  west 
coast  costs  to  be  about  7  percent  higher 
than  on  the  east  coast.  Because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  data  used,  the  G.AO 
study  was  unable  to  reach  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  overall  relative  costs  of 
shipbuilding  on  the  two  coasts  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Maritime  study  con- 
cluded that,  using  the  east  coast  costs 
as  the  standard,  west  coast  costs  were 
about  4  percent  higher.  «ulf  coast  costs 
about  1  percent  lower,  and  thf  costs 
along  the  Great  Lakes  about  2  percent 
lower  than  on  the  east  coast 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
a  member  of  the  committee  i  Mr 
Ashley ' 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman  I  n.se 
in  support  of  HR  1159  I  think  that 
the  House  will  demonstrate  its  wisdom 
if  It  enacts  this  legislation  today 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  respect 
to  the  comparative  costs  of  shipbuilding 
It  IS  the  position  of  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  that  it  still  costs  more  to  con- 
struct ships  on  the  west  coast  than  on 
the  east  coast,  and  that  therefore  the 
west  coast  should  continue  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  6-percent  differential 
which  was  written  into  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

But  the  issue,  as  I  see  it.  is  not 
whether  it  costs  more  to  build  ships  on 
the  west  coast  The  issue  i.s  whether  the 
differential  preference  is  the  proper 
mechani.sm  by  which  to  mamtain  our 
shipbuilding  mobilization  base,  which  all 
of  us  agree  is  essential 

When  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  was  written,  it  was  clear  that  west 
coast  shipyards  could  not  compete  with 
eastern    yards    on    an    equal    basis       In 


order  to  develop  a  shipbuilding  capacity 
on  the  west  coast  to  meet  defense  re- 
quirements. It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary to  offset  the  advantage  enjoyed  by 
east  coast  builders  As  we  know,  the 
device  which  Cungre.ss  seized  upon  was 
the  6-percent  differential 

Two  years  later,  however,  another 
mechani.sm  was  developed  This  allowed 
direct  allocation  of  shipbuilding  con- 
tracts to  any  area  of  the  country  where 
It  was  found  that  our  shipbuilding 
mobilization  base  needed  supixirt 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommitt<'e.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
ll.^tene<i  to  t*'stimony  over  a  period  of 
years  on  this  subject  and  the  one  con- 
clusion I  have  come  to  is  that  allo<'ation 
provides  the  best  means  of  maintaining 
our  defense  requirements  as  far  as  our 
shipbuilding  eapability  is  concerned 

I  might  add.  Mr  Chairman,  that  I  ob- 
jfct  to  the  6-percent  bidding  preference 
as  a  matter  of  principle  because  it  re- 
sults in  one  geographic  area  of  the  coun- 
trv  being  given  preferred  treatment  over 
other  areas  Congre.ss  has  recoiinized 
the  danger  of  such  a  jxjlicy  becau.se  in  no 
other  instance.  to<the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, has  It  provided  such  preferential 
liratmcnt  to  one  section  of  the  country 

I  mi«ht  add  further  that  if  this  policy 
of  preference  is  pursued.  I  'aiII  ha;e  no 
alternative — even  thcninh  it  would  be 
with  reluctance  but  to  request  that  a 
spt'Cial  ()referenre  be  accorded  to  the 
Great  Lakes  shipbuilders,  ba.sed  u;H)n 
higher  costs  resulting  from  severe  win- 
ters and  curtailed  shipbuilding  .seasfins 
I  would  suppo.se,  t<X).  that  Hawaii  and 
.Ma.ska  iiiitrht  pre.sent  a  t,'(K>d  case  for  fa- 
vored treatment  ba.sed  on  geographical 
factors  whieh  afTi-ct  their  costs  of  con- 
struction 

Clearly  this  is  a  foolish  policy,  par- 
ticularly when  preci.sely  the  same  goal 
can  be  acfiieved  far  more  simply  and  ef- 
fectively by  allocation 

For  the.se  reasons,  Mr  Chairman,  I 
uri4e  enactment  of  H  II    1 1S9 

Mr  TOIJ.FFSON  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  iientleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHI.KY  1  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  iientlcman 

Mr  TOLLP'.FsnN  I  a.s.sume  from 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  that  he 
supports  the  allo<-atioi^  principle  as 
Against  a. locating  by  the  6-percenl  dif- 
ferential 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  am  entirely  m  favor 
of  the  allocation  system  and  I  know 
that  an  umendment  is  Koiny  to  be  of- 
fered to  drop  It  to  4  percent  If  the  gen- 
tleman by  his  question  is  indicating  that 
he  IS  in  favor  of  allocation.  I  should 
think  he  Aould  throw  his  support  to  the 
allocation  .  ystem  and  not  even  consider 
the  4-percent  preference  amendment 
that  IS  to  be  offered 

Mr  TOLI-FJ^SON  I  would  like  to 
answer  that,  if  the  uentleman  will  yield 
further 

Mr    ASHLEY      I  yield 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  As  I  stated  m  my 
remarks  previously  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator—I  am  not  sp«>aking  of  the 
present  one.  becau.se  I  have  not  talked 
to  him  aijout  it,  but  the  petjple  in  the 
previous  Maritime  Administration  in- 
formed us  in  more  than  one  conversatujn 
that  they  preferred  to  make  their  allo- 


catioiLs  under  the  6-percent  preference 
allocation  rather  than  the  allocation 
.section 

Mr  ASHLEY  1  have  read  the  record 
and  I  have  read  the  report  and  I  find 
no  such  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  officials. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  I.et  me  clarify 
what  I  have  just  said.  I  said  'conversa- 
tions "  I  did  not  mean  to  infer  that 
the.se  statements  were  made  at  hearums 
They  were  not  But  in  private  conversa- 
tions before  we  ever  had  this  struggle 
m  our  committee,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration .so  far  as  my  understanding  is 
concerned  clearly  preferred  to  have  it 
allocated  under  the  6-percent  sectKjn 
becau.se  that  did  not  subject  them  to  .so 
much  pressure  as  under  the  other  sec- 
tion It  IS  for  that  reason  that  I  would 
like  to  see  b<^>th  .sections  continued  in 
the  law 

Mr  ASHLEY'  I  can  understand  the 
Kentlemans  position  and  I  take  his  word 
implicitly  But  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  hearings  do  not  refiect  the 
statements  he  has  just  recited 

Mr  TOLLEF'SON     That  is  correct 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count  Eighty  Memt^rs  are  present,  not 
a  quorum      The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing MembtTs  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 

|R.)11    N..     Ti\ 

Hiiyg  KUey 

H''!^>«Tl  KouArvrlt 
HuffniHn    Mil  !i    KcwttrnkowsKl 

Hiu1cll»~>tt)ii  Ri)iia«^l<it 

liliurd    Mil  S(-h»drb«rg 

J  •i.»s    K.d.  S«-ott 

Kfiiriss  Smith    Va 

K»'t*  Hpfnrp 

K"'l.y  Tliomp^oii    Tex 

1>-M:;.skl  ThoULVjli    Wis 

MiMllan  Vuison 

Mit^Miri  Walter 

.Miner    N  Y  Whitten 

.Moulder  WU-krr»liaiii 

I'.itmau  WiUon   Calif 

Pillion       ■  Wll-Kin    Ind 

r<.Well  Zeletlko 
Haln.i 
Hh(j<le«   Ariz 


.\ii(l;  r*  •> 

.^tIrilso 

HhUcv 

i\AM.     N    H 

H.iM.l; 

Mlltih 

HiJVllln 

Biicklj-y 

Oiler 

Chelf 

Conte 

C'riwr.er 

Curtis.  M  •!%(- 

tiowdy 

Elll.itt 
K.i.s4-ei: 

Ft..,-1'T 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Uavis  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  HR  1159.  and  finding 
Itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  U)  be  called,  when  380  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
ab.setUees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

I  he  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  i  Mr  Ashley]  has  1  minute 
remaining 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
compliment  and  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, that  has  been  studying  this 
bill  for  the  last  3  years.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him  in  favoring  pas- 
sage of  H  R    1159,  because  I  feel  that  this 
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legislation  is  long  overdue.  I  can  re- 
call that  we  gave  to  the  west  coast  this 
benefit  back  In  1936  when  they  needed 
It  Of  course,  since  that  time  they  have 
prospered  and  now  we  feel  it  is  only 
fair  and  just  and  right  that  it  should 
be  eliminated.  We  have  the  same  prob- 
lem as  some  of  the  other  sections.  We 
have  to  do  our  work  with  the  problems 
of  heating  and  lighting  up  In  the  North- 
east. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  his  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  17  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Shilley]. 

Mr  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
of  w  hat  has  been  said  today  has  l)e€n  re- 
peated, it  has  been  said  over  and  over. 
This  is  a  subject  about  which  I  cannot 
help  making  this  comment.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  about  this  time  this  Na- 
tion was  torn  apart  in  a  conflict  between 
the  North  and  the  Sauth.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  now  started  a 
new  conflict  between  the  East  and  the 
West  I  guess  thingf  were  just  a  little 
too  quiet. 

Some  comments  were  made  about  the 
history  of  this  act.  It  was  adopted  in 
1936.  It  was  proposes!  by  the  gentleman 
w  ho  immediately  preciJded  me  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  late  Richard  Welch. 
Contrary  to  attempts  'X)  qualify  the  posi- 
tion of  another  gentlitman  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  late  Judge  Bland  of  Virginia 
supported  the  writing  of  this  proposal  in 
1936.  It  was  done  after  a  detailed  study 
of  the  entire  merchant  marine  needs  of 
this  country. 

In  World  War  I  we  found  ourselves 
deficient  In  our  ability  to  give  logistic 
support  in  a  worldwide  conflagration. 
Friendly  nations'  vessels  had  been  de- 
stroyed. So  we  suddenly  set  up  ship- 
building on  both  coists.  Immediately 
after  the  war  we  made  the  tragic  error 
of  letting  shipbuildim;  go  down  and  let- 
ting our  shipyards  deteriorate. 

In  1933  there  was  a  study  instituted 
by  the  House  and  one  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  looked  into  the  needs  for 
shipbuilding  capacity  and  the  Senate 
looked  into  the  needs  for  ship  operating 
and  the  need  for  operating  subsidies. 
Out  of  these  studies  came  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  enactment  of 
that  law  and  the  exiwriences  of  World 
War  I  would  be  a  lasting  lesson  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  those 
in  Government.  All  this  does  is  say  that 
in  view  of  the  diflerences  in  the  cost  of 
steel  and  other  mate  iais  that  go  into  a 
vessel  for  building  on  the  west  coast  a 
6 -percent  difTerential  in  the  bid  price 
shall  be  allowed. 

Why  was  this  done?  It  was  enacted 
in  recognition  of  tlie  very  important 
need  for  maintaining  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity on  all  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
subscribed  to  by  every  speaker  today 
whether  he  is  for  the  bill  now  pending 
before  this  body  or  against  it.  Even 
with  the  enactment  of  the  act  it  meant 
nothing  to  the  west  coast.     From  1936 


until  1954  there  were  no  ships  awarded 
to  any  west  coast  yard  imder  the  6-per- 
cent differential  provision.  Sad  to  re- 
late, we  did  not  learn  a  lesson  as  the 
result  of  our  waste  after  World  War  I. 
We  did  the  same  thing  after  World  War 
U.  We  found  our  merchant  marine 
down  in  World  War  n.  The  Govern- 
ment took  money  and  built  shipyards  on 
every  coast,  in  every  swamp  area,  In 
every  bit  of  tideland  they  could  find,  on 
all  four  coasts  and  on  the  rivers  through- 
out this  country.  If  we  had  not  done 
it  the  good  Lord  knows  what  the  out- 
come of  World  War  II,  particularly  in 
the  Pacific,  may  have  been.  We  had  to 
have  ships  and  we  built  them.  Then  we 
started  on  a  program  which  came  from 
a  joint  study  made  by  civilians  and  by 
military  personnel  and  by  those  in  the 
old  Maritime  Commission  as  to  the  real 
needs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that  what 
I  have  to  say  may  not  be  of  much  inter- 
est to  a  great  many  because  evidently 
so  many  have  made  up  their  minds  not 
on  the  facts  that  may  be  involved  but 
on  a  geographical  location  from  which 
they  come. 

I  was  raised  in  a  school  where  you 
never  assimie  that  the  other  fellow  has 
the  votes  or  that  you  have  yours;  you 
flght  till  the  last  bell  rings.  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  people  here  whose  minds 
are  open  and  who  do  not  know  all  about 
this,  so  if  I  can  just  reach  some  of  them 
I  will  be  perfectly  happy  and  perfectly 
pleased  despite  the  slight  disturbances 
by  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds. 

This  study  recommended  the  building 
of  a  merchant  marine  at  the  rate  of 
about  30  vessels  a  year  to  replace  the 
war -built  vessels.  It  was  recognized  by 
all  those  who  were  involved  that  we  were 
a  major  nation  in  world  trade,  that  for- 
eign countries  who  were  shipping  coun- 
tries did  not  have  ships,  and  that  we 
were  the  only  reliable  factor  for  the 
world.  We  started  a  program  which  has 
never  been  carried  out  to  its  full  fruition 
because  we  have  never  yet  in  a  single 
year  achieved  the  30  ships  per  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  building  pro- 
gram, about  7  years  ago.  some  ships  were 
ordered  on  the  6-percent  differential. 
Immediately  thereafter  bills  were  intro- 
duced to  abolish  the  differential.  Five 
ships  have  been  awarded  on  this  basis 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Out  of  294  ships 
conceived  in  the  replacement  program, 
56  were  awarded  to  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coast  yards  and  17  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Of  that  17,  5  ships  were  under  the  section 
allowing  the  differential. 

This  is  a  low  minimum — a  low  mini- 
mum carrying  out  that  which  was  recog- 
nized after  some  years  of  study  and  re- 
study  by  those  who  administer  the  very 
act  we  are  now  trying  to  amend.  At  the 
request  of  the  committee  in  the  other 
body,  a  study  was  made  because  this  has 
been  argued  back  and  forth  in  the  com- 
mittees now  for  3  or  4  years.  There  were 
efforts  to  get  the  facts  in  the  hearings  on 
the  House  side  and  in  the  hearings  in 
the  other  body,  and  in  public  expressions 
whenever  it  was  mentioned.  Those  from 
the  Pacific  coast  had  said,  if  the  6-per- 
cent differential  does  not  apply  today, 
and  if  the  facts  show  we  are  not  entitled 
to  it.  we  wQUld  be  boimd  by  the  study 


and  by  the  facts  and  the  figures  that  are 
adduced  therefrom.  What  fairer  posi- 
tion could  anybody  take,  I  ask  you?  If 
we  are  not  entitled  to  the  6  percent  or  to 
a  differential,  we  are  not  entitled  to  it 
and  we  do  not  want  it.  And  today  we  do 
not  want  the  6  percent.  This  is  because 
the  Maritime  Administration  study 
shows  that  the  present  difference  in  the 
cost  of  building  a  ship  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  building  in  the  east  coast  yards 
is  4.2  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  we  think  it  is 
fair  that  we  continue  to  get  that  differ- 
ential on  the  same  basis  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  differential  was  origi- 
nally granted?  It  is  on  the  same  basis 
and  for  the  same  reasons  that  every 
speaker  on  this  floor  to  this  moment, 
whether  he  has  been  for  or  against  the 
bill,  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  that  we 
should  have  shipbuilding  facilities  on 
every  coast  of  our  country.  If  you  elimi- 
nate the  differential,  you  are  crippling 
the  shipbuilding  f>otential  of  the  west 
coast  where  44  percent  of  your  ships  were 
built  in  World  War  II. 

There  has  been  talk  about  there  not 
being  any  work  in  the  eastern  yards.  Let 
me  make  clear  to  those  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  all  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  shipbuilding  program  in  this  coun- 
try that  it  is  a  complex,  varied,  and 
mixed  program  and  has  no  application 
and  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
building  of  naval  vessels.  This  only 
applies  to  the  building  of  merchant 
vessels  used  in  the  foreign  trade 
routes  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Maritime  Administration.  It 
applies  to  vessels  built  for  the  Pacific 
coast  companies  that  have  offices  and  op- 
erating headquarters  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  who  operate  In  the  Pacific  trade. 

If  we  had  complete  peace  at  this  time, 
there  might  be  some  logic  in  casting  the 
differential  provisions  aside  at  this  time 
and  saying,  "Well,  we  do  not  need  ship- 
building on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
yards  on  the  e£ist  coast  and  the  gulf  coast 
and  possibly  yards  on  the  lakes  can  do 
the  work."  But  we  are  not  at  peace 
today,  we  are  at  war.  While  I  am 
standing  here  talking  and  while  you  are 
listening  to  me.  we  are  at  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  Yet,  some  of  you  would 
destroy  the  capability  of  the  shipyards  on 
one  great  coast  of  our  country  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  our  country,  and 
that  In  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  defense,  namely,  cargo-  and 
personnel-carrying  vessels. 

Something  else  was  said  a  while  ago, 
and  I  am  sure  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood the  colloquy  between  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  did  not  support  or  did  not 
recommend  the  4.2-percent  modification. 
I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  member  of  the  committee, 
which  letter  is  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  in  response  to  an  Inquiry 
by  the  member  of  the  committee. 

In  the  Secretary's  letter  he  quotes  a 
report  from  this  Department  dated  May 
17.  1961,  referring  to  this  bill: 

with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  aectlon 
502  ( d ) .  or  Its  eKtenslon  to  vessels  to  be  oper- 
ated from  Pacific  coast  ports  by  operators 
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wboae  principal  place  of  bualneas  U  not  on 
the  Pacific  ca«xt.  we  consider  tbls  to  be 
peculiarly  a  matter  of  concreaalonal  policy. 
We  tblnk.  boxrever,  that  as  an  alternative  to 
eliminating  the  diflarentlal,  eonaUteratlon 
migHt  be  given  to  reducing  It  to  4  percent. 

The  letter  continues: 

There  la  no  change  In  the  poalUon  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  thla  point  from 
that  expreaaed  In  our  letter  of  May  17    IMI 
a«  quoted  above. 

A  great  many  people.  Members  of  this 
distinguished  txxly,  will  vote  because  of 
their  geographical  location.  I  am  sure 
everybody's  desire  is  (or  getting  all  the 
work  he  can  for  his  district  and  his  con- 
stituents. I  can  appreciate  more  than 
many  people  what  it  means  when  some 
worker  thinks  he  sees  a  job  opportunity 
Aying  away  I  know  what  it  might  mean 
to  the  o«'ner  of  a  plant,  of  a  shipyard. 
or  of  an  operation  somewhere  who  thinks 
he  sees  the  possibility  of  continuing  m 
the  occupation  he  has  put  his  whole  life- 
time mto  and  all  his  mvestments.  But 
we  are  talking  now  about  changing 
policy  that  was  established  not  to  give 
work  to  the  Pacific  coast,  not  to  take 
work  away  from  the  east  coast  or  the 
gulf,  but  to  broaden  the  defense  base  of 
these  United  States  so  that  we  will  have 
a  shipbuilding  capability  on  all  sides  of 
us.  Today  more  than  ever,  in  this  age 
of  hydrogen  bombs,  one  coast  might  be 
wiped  out  with  a  couple  of  drops,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  keep  every  bit  of  ship- 
building capacity  aind  capability  Pray 
God  we  do  not  need  any  of  it  for  defense. 
and  please.  Lord,  let  us  use  it  for  peace- 
ful means,  but  please  guide  this  House 
to  keep  everything  we  have,  to  keep  this 
country  strong  and  ready  at  all  times 
We  can  best  do  It  by  either  defeating 
this  bill  or  adopting  the  amendment 
Inserting  the  4-percent  differential  in 
its  stead. 

i>woca.\M    roa    tooat    and    balan(  k    or    wcek 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

IMr.    AXBKRTl. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  requested  to  advise  the  Houe  as 
to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
day  and  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

This  is  the  last  legislative  business  on 
the  program  for  this  week. 

If  this  bill  is  finished  at  a  reasonable 
hour  this  evening,  it  is  the  plans  of  the 
leadership  to  ask  consent  to  go  over  un- 
til Monday.  If  it  is  not  finished  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  and  I  must  say  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  uncertainty  about 
that,  we  will  have  to  come  back  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
position  to  give  us  the  program  for  next 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  WiU  he  be  before  the 
House  adjourns  today  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  I  would  like  to  announce  the 
program  after  the  disposiUon  of  this 
bill 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  shall  be  glad  to  neld 


Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  says 
"if  we  finish  it  at  a  reasonable  hour." 
Then  I  assume  we  could  go  over  until 
Monday  Lf  that  were  done,  and  I  am  just 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Mem- 
bers generally  would  prefer  to  stay  here 
a  little  longer  and  finish  this  matter 
rather  than  have  to  come  back  tomor- 
row. I J  ost  throw  out  that  hint  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Mr.  AI.LBERT     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mar>'land  (Mr  Psiedel!. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1159  and  urge  my 
colleagu.vs  to  vote  for  this  bill.  The  re- 
peal of  .section  502id)  and  a  portion  of 
section  ;)09  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  IS  lunR  past  due. 

As  most  of  you  know,  these  provisions 
were  made  a  part  of  the  law  during  the 
war  years  when  it  was  necessary  to  our 
national  defense  that  we  establish  a 
shipbuilding  industry  on  the  west  coast. 
We  all  realize  that  such  an  undertaking 
required  that  certain  advantages  be  ex- 
tended to  the  west  coast  operators  until 
thoy  could  firmly  e.'^tabli.sh  an  effective 
plant  for  construction  of  vessels  for  the 
defense  ''ffort.  Therefore  the  6-percent 
cost  differential  was  justified  at  that 
time,  but  it  Is  not  justified  today  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  west  coast 
now  bofi..>ts  a  shipbuildmt?  cajiacity  al- 
most ecj'jal  to  that  on  the  east  coa.st 

I  thn.k  it  is  time  we  all  recou'iii/ed 
that  lepislation  enacted  for  a  specific 
purpose  in  time  of  war  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  continued  a.'^  a  permanent 
drain  or  the  Trcarurj-  We  must  admit 
that  tl^.e  6-percent  cost  differential 
granted  west  coast  operators  was  an 
emen^er.cy  measure — and  the  emergency 
is  over  Thi-  law  has  .'erved  its  purpo.se 
and  it  should  be  repealed  now  It  has 
already  been  in  force  too  lone — costing 
the  taxpayers  millions  cf  dollars  m  sub- 
sidies. 

It  IS  well  to  remember  that  the  west 
coast  .shipbuildLn;,'  industry  has  the  ad- 
vantais'e  of  having-  an  entirely  new  steel 
indu  try — also  built  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense  In  fact,  the  entire  west  coa.^^t 
plant  w.is  financed  by  the  Government 

Under  the  present  law.  ttic  west  coast 
shipbuiliers  can  submit  a  bid  6  percent 
higher  than  the  east  coast  builders  and 
they  will  still  be  awarded  the  contract 
I  know  of  many  instances  during  the 
past  10  years  when  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Co.  was  the  low  bidder  on  a 
Government  contract  but  the  contract 
was  awirded  to  the  west  coast  yards 
under  s  .ction  502  d  ■  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  my 
colleaiTues  how  we  can  ju.stify  thLs  addi- 
tional cist  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  Per.sonally,  I  think 
it  IS  a  'vasteful  and  unnecessary  prac- 
tice and  should  be  abolished 

The  city  of  Baltimore — with  a  Kreat 
shipbuil  Jint,'  industry  potential,  one  that 
has  made  Us  mark  in  history — has  never 
asked  for  any  particular  favors  They 
have  never  received  a  subsidy  from  the 
taxpayers  and  they  do  not  ask  for  one 
now  All  we  a.sk  is  that  the  industry 
be  treat.-'d  fairly  and  Justly  and  be  tjiven 
an  even  break  when  bidding  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.    They  are  not  trettintj 


an  even  break  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  the  west  coast  ship- 
building Industry. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  one  simple  question. 
What  possible  justification  Is  there  for 
adding  millions  of  dollars  to  the  tax- 
payers" bill  each  year,  and  throwing 
thousands  of  people  on  the  east  coast 
out  of  work,  just  so  a  ship  can  be  built 
on  the  west  coast?  My  answer  ts  that 
we  cannot  justify  such  actions.  It 
simply  does  not  cost  6  percent  more  to 
build  a  ."^hip  on  the  west  coast  than  it 
does  on  the  east  coast. 

Therefore  I  urt;e  the  Members  of  this 
tKxly  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  H.R. 
1 159.  to  stop  this  unfair  competition  fos- 
tered by  the  Government,  stop  this  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  stop  this 
unrea-sonable  contribution  to  our  unem- 
ployment problems 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Luvdsat]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
WashlnRton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  bill,  H  R.  1159.  which  is  de- 
siL'ned  to  repeal  the  preferential  dif- 
ferential for  west  coast  shipbuilders. 
The  present  law.  which  this  bill  seeks 
to  correct,  provides  that  when  a  con- 
struction subsidy  is  applied  for  by  a  Pa- 
cific coast  shipowner  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction or  reconditioning  of  a  vessel 
to  be  operated  in  foreign  trade  from 
porLs  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  lowest 
responsible  bid  by  a  shipbuilder  on  the 
Pacific  coa.st  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Government,  if  such  bid  is  not  more 
than  6  percent  higher  than  the  lowest 
responsible  bid  of  shipbuilders  on  an- 
other coast.  The  home  of  a  vessel  so 
constructed  or  reconditioned  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  port  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  provision  has  outlived  its  original 
purix>se  and  has  in  fact  become  a  plain 
(i:  crimination.  It  is  time  it  was  re- 
pealed 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  tune  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman    from     Massachusetts     (Mr. 

MORSX  i . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
vigorous  support  of  H.R.  1159.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  justification  for 
tlie  inclusion  of  the  discriminatory 
differential  favoring  the  west  coast 
porLs.  its  continued  existence  is  inde- 
fensible 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  the  west  coast  since  the 
bemniuiuj  of  World  War  II.  The  de- 
velopment of  Its  economy  has  given  the 
West  steel  production  facilities  which 
permit  Pacific  coast  shipbuilders  to  pro- 
cure major  ship  comfxjnenLs  at  com- 
petitive prices,  thus  eliminating  the  most 
frequently  cited  Justification  for  the 
differentia] 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  argued  that 
considerations  of  national  security  re- 
quire the  continuance  of  the  differential 
Indeed  we  must  maintain  a  shipbuilding 
mobilization  base  on  all  coasts,  but  a 
price    differential    which    discriminates 
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a  gainst  the  majorit}'  of  the  Nation's 
shipyards  is  not  the  way  to  do  It.  There 
is  a  specific  provision  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  section  502f,  which 
cives  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  power 
tc  preserve  shipbuilding  facilities  on  all 
our  coasts.  H.R.  1159,  In  fact,  strength- 
ens this  provision  by  requiring  annual 
rather  than  periodic  survey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  justice  demands  that 
we  repeal  this  outriieeous  subsidy.  I 
urKe  the  passage  of  H.R.  1159. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Georck  P.  Miller]. 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  froth 
here  today  on  the  rlass  of  beer  that 
means  nothing.  It  is  without  substance. 
We  have  continuously  heard  the  argu- 
ment that  the  6 -percent  differential  Is 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  work  in  the 
east  coast  and  gulf  coast  shipyards. 
This  is  a  fallacy,  and  you  may  just  as 
well  lay  it  to  rest  now.  The  reason 
there  is  no  work  in  the  east  coast  or 
pulf  coast  shipyards  is  the  same  reason 
that  there  is  no  work  in  the  west  coast 
shipyards. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Baltimore  that  the  shipyard  workers  in 
San  Francisco  are  just  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  workers  in  Baltimore  in  their 
demands  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  number  of 
factors  that  enter  into  this.  We  have 
not  kept  up  with  our  merchant  marine 
program.  We  have  fallen  for  some  siren 
.songs  that  tell  us  that  by  ai>propriatlng 
more  sums  of  money  to  the  airplane  in- 
dustry, that  the  merchant  marine  is  no 
longer  necessary  in  time  of  war.  We 
can  send  troops  overseas  in  planes,  but 
we  cannot  support  them  overseas  with 
planes. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  our  mer- 
chant marine  today.  In  1952  the  pres- 
tige ship  United  States  wtis  built.  She 
IS  now  10  years  old.  The  life  of  a  ship 
Ls  20  years.  It  takes  5  years  to  build  a 
ship  like  the  United  States.  A  sister 
ship  to  the  United  States  would  provide 
lots  of  work  in  a  shipyard,  perhaps  one 
of  the  great  shipyanis  close  to  Wash- 
ington, because  it  would  have  to  be  built 
on  this  coast. 

Three  years  ago  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  authorL'>ed  the  building  of 
a  sister  ship  to  the  United  States,  but 
Congress  has  never  given  us  the  money 
to  build  it.  So,  you  pxaople  who  are  com- 
plaining about  work  for  your  shipyards 
come  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  get  the  money  to  build  this 
ship,  and  you  will  relieve  some  of  the 
unemployment  that  you  are  concerned 
with. 

The  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion are  the  next  two  biggest  ships  under 
the  American  flag.  They  were  built  and 
w  ent  into  operation  in  1953,  and  no  plans 
are  made  to  replace  these  ships.  The 
America  is  now  20  years  old  and  has  to 
go  into  the  reserve  fleet,  and  it  was  to 
replace  the  America  that  we  authorized 
the  sister  ship  to  the  United  States.  This 
has  gone  on  and  on.  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son there  is  no  work  in  your  shipyards 
today. 

Instead  of  an  interesting  fight,  if  those 
of  you  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 


of  your  shipyard  workers  will  join  to- 
gether with  us.  maybe  we  can  get  some 
work  in  the  shipyards  of  America,  but 
you  are  not  going  to  get  it  by  trying  to 
pull  one  another  down  and  saying  there 
is  no  work. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  there 
is  a  differential  In  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  has  been 
proven  over  and  over  again,  but  this  is 
not  the  reason  that  we  have  not  worked 
to  produce  or  that  you  have  not  worked. 
It  is  because  we  have  not  provided  the 
money  for  this  work. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  we  are 
going  into  the  Common  Market.  We  are 
on  our  way  into  it  whether  we  like  it 
or  not;  we  have  to  enter  It.  And,  when 
we  get  Into  this  Common  Market,  are 
we  going  to  allow  the  merchant  carriers 
of  the  world  to  dominate  our  trade?  Are 
we  going  to  be  dependent  on  English 
shipping,  on  French  shipping,  on  Italian 
shipping,  or  Japanese  shipping?  Are  we 
going  to  be  dependent  on  this  type  of 
shipping?  Why,  we  would  place  our 
neck  into  a  noose  as  far  as  our  exports 
are  concerned,  as  far  as  the  goods  reach- 
ing their  destination  is  concerned. 

Some  time  ago  the  secretary  of  one 
of  the  Scandinavian  coimtrles  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  said  that  the  United 
States  is  a  wealthy  country  and  that 
they  should  not  have  a  merchant  marine; 
they  should  let  the  small  countries  carry 
the  goods  of  the  world:  Where  would 
this  leave  us?  Not  only  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  must  we  have  inte- 
grated shipbuilding  on  every  coast  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  peaceful  economy  we  have 
got  to  have  this  t3i)e  of  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quicker  we  realize 
this,  and  the  quicker  we  forget  the  petty 
jealousy  that  has  come  up — because 
It  is  the  apparent  excuse  that  you  can 
immediately  point  to  in  this  6  percent 
controversy  and  get  down  and  realize 
what  we  are  talking  about  the  quicker 
you  will  forget  this  bill.  The  quicker 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  de- 
fense and  In  protecting  the  commerce  of 
the  Nation  will  get  down  to  seeing  that 
the  maritime  Industry  of  this  country  is 
modernized  and  operates  efficiently,  the 
better  ofl  we  will  be  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  British  have  come 
out  with  three  40,000-ton  ships  that  leave 
England  and  go  into  the  Pacific.  They 
touch  our  [K)rts,  they  touch  Canadian 
ports,  and  they  go  on  back.  These  are 
the  ships  which  keep  the  British  flag 
flying.  They  well  understand  the  situ- 
ation in  the  far  Pacific  and  give  Britain 
an  edge.  Unless  we  take  appropriate 
action  we  will  rapidly  lose  the  American 
position  in  the  wcrld  marketplace. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  1159  w'hich  would 
completely  eliminate  the  6-percent  dif- 
ferential now  applicable  to  certain  bids 
of  Pacific  coast  shipbuilders. 


Studies  conducted  In  1936,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, revealed  that  shipbuilding  costs  on 
an  across-the-board  basis  were  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  higher  on  the  Pacific 
coast  than  in  eastern  yards.  Recogniz- 
ing this  fact,  and  also  recognizing  that 
a  healthy,  vigorous  shipbuilding  industry 
on  all  coasts  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country,  Congress  provided  a  6 -per- 
cent differential  for  west  coast  yards.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  was  a 
wise  policy  decision  at  that  time  and 
that  it  has  served  our  economic  and  se- 
curity interests  wisely  and  effectively  for 
more  than  25  years. 

This  6 -percent  differential  for  the 
most  part  has  not  constituted  a  competi-^ 
tive  advantage  for  west  coast  shipbuild- 
ers. Rather,  because  of  the  substan- 
tially higher  wages  and  material  costs 
that  must  be  met  by  shipbuilders  on  the 
west  coast,  this  differential  has  merely 
enabled  them  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  shipbuilding  regions. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  increased  costs 
on  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  the  figment 
of  someone's  imagination.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  in 
March  of  last  year  reported,  among 
other  things,  that  wage  rates  at  these 
yards  were  approximately  6  percent 
higher  that  comparable  rates  <«  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  that  In  the  case  of 
steel  plates  and  sha[>es,  the  average  was 
13  percent  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
cost  figures  can  change  and  that  a  dif- 
ferential established  in  1936  Is  not  nec- 
essarily applicable  today.  Furthermore, 
if  a  differential  for  west  coast  shipbuild- 
ers was  no  longer  justified,  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  oppose  its  removal  today. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  after  7 
months  of  intensive  study  the  Maritime 
Administration  reported  only  last  month 
that  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  on  the  west 
coast  exceeds  that  of  the  east  coast  by 
4.2  percent. 

This  is  an  authoritative  study,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  its 
findings  can  or  should  be  Ignored.  Rath- 
er, I  believe  that  the  House  should  weigh 
this  report  carefully  in  making  Its  deci- 
sion; that  H.R.  1159  in  its  present  form 
should  be  defeated;  and  that  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  at  the  appro- 
priate time — an  amendment  to  provide  a 
4 -percent  differential  for  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilders — should  be  adopted. 

Such  action  would  be  in  the  best  secu- 
rity interests  of  our  Nation  by  maintain- 
ing a  strong  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding 
industry — an  industry  which  would  be 
prepared  in  times  of  national  emergency 
to  build  needed  ships  as  it  does  now. 

Such  action  would  be  in  the  best  eco- 
nomic interests  of  our  Nation  by  at  least 
maintaining  the  present  level  of  employ- 
ment in  these  yards  instead  of  further 
aggravating  the  already  serious  imem- 
ployment  problem  confronting  the  work- 
ers of  this  important  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  makes  it  clear  that 
shipbuilding  costs  on  the  west  coast  are 
4.2  percent  higher  than  those  on  the 
east  coast.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  recommended  that  a  4-percent  dif- 
ferential be  adopted,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  supp>ort  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  a  4 -percent  differential  for 
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Pacific  coast  shipbuilders  as  being  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation. 

Ut.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rleUi  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rxvnsl. 

Mr.  RIVERS  ol  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. We  have  held  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  have  deliberated  upon  it  for 
many  months.  It  is  right,  it  is  timely, 
and  it  is  just. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  cosponsor  of  the  bill  [Mr 
BaxwsTCR  1 . 

Mr.  BREWSTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1159.  I  wish  to 
compliment  and  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
OaricatzI.  for  introducing  this  measure 
and  also  commend  him  for  his  vast 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  I  am  pleased 
to  comment  that  I  myself  introduced  a 
companion  measure,  H.R.  316. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  must 
surely  agree  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  Congress  to  approve  only  those  laws 
which  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment and  equal  reUef  to  all  segments  of 
our  society  and  every  geographic  region 
in  our  Nation.  There  is  certainly  a  cor- 
responding duty  and  moral  obhgation  to 
strike  from  the  IMeral  statutes  laws 
which  do  not  meet  this  fair  and  equal 
treatment  test. 

We  are  today  presented  with  a  signal 
opportunity  to  meet  this  latter  obhga- 
tion  by  voting  for  passage  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  repeal  a  section  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  which  confers 
a  preferential  bidding  advantaKC  on 
shipyards  situated  on  our  country's  we.^t 
coast. 

The  continued  existence  of  this  in- 
equitable preference  can  no  longer  be 
Justified.  It  results  in  one  geographic 
area  of  the  country  being  given  a  special 
advantage  by  legislative  flat.  On  this 
basis  alone,  this  prefc*'ence  should  be  re- 
pealed, but  there  are  other  equally  com- 
pelling reasons  for  changing  the  present 
law. 

It  Is  well  recognized  that  the  over- 
riding consideration  at  the  time  of  orig- 
inal enactment  was  the  proper  concern 
of  the  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  defense  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  two-ocean  shipbuilding 
capacity.  The  hard  fact  is  that  the  orig- 
inal reason  for  granting  this  competi- 
tive advantage  to  west  coast  concerns  no 
longer  exists.  In  fact,  if  the  law  were 
written  today,  a  strong  case  could  be 
made  for  granting  an  artificial  com- 
petitive advantage  to  east  coast  yards  for 
precisely  the  same  reasons — the  mainte- 
nance of  a  two-ocean  shipbuilding  capa- 
bihty. 

A  recent  report  submitted  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  concludes  that  the 
cost  of  shtpbuUding  on  the  west  coast 
exceeds  that  of  the  east  cocut  by  ap- 
proximately 4  percent.  This  same  re- 
port shows  that  costs  on  the  ffulf  coast 
are  1  percent  lower  than  on  the  east 
coast,  and  that  In  the  Oreat  lakes  area 
these  costs  are  3  percent  lower  than  those 
in  the  east.  I  question  the  concluslon.s 
coctaUoed  in  this  report. 


If  the  opponents  of  this  bill  honestly 
believe  that  west  coast  yards  still  need 
this  artificial  advantage  when  bidding 
for  shipbuildins  contracts,  then  I  call 
on  them  to  press  their  points  to  its  illog- 
ical conclu.sion.  Let  them  .sponsor  legis- 
lation which  confers  a  1  percent  advan- 
tage to  east  coast  yards  when  they  are 
in  competition  with  gulf  coast  yards  and 
a  2  percent  advantage  when  they  com- 
pete with  yards  located  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Not  long  ago.  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold- 
berg Joined  me  and  the  Governor  of  m>- 
State  on  a  tour  of  the  industrial  complex 
in  the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  tour  we  visited  one 
of  the  principal  shipbuilding  and  repair 
yards  in  Baltimore.  In  some  of  the 
shops  the  members  of  our  offlclal  party 
greatly  outnumbered  the  workmen  sUIl 
gainfully  employed  there. 

If  we  give  proper  consideration  to  our 
overall  defense  requirements,  it  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  maintain  our 
pool  of  highly  skilled  and  experienced 
shipyard  workers,  who  st-rve  our  east 
coast  yards.  The  collective  know-how 
of  these  men  is  vital  to  our  national 
security.  The  dissipation  and  t-ventual 
loss  of  these  special  skills  would  have 
serious  effect  on  our  country's  ability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  emergoncy 
Certainly  they  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete on  a  fair  basis. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  correct  an  in- 
justice, strengthen  our  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry nationally,  and  efTect  substantial 
economies  for  both  the  Govtrnment  and 
the  shipowners 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to 
thf    gentleman     from    California     i  Mr. 

HOSMEB  I. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman,  after 
an  express  agreement  by  wr^u^rn  in- 
terest, and  what  was  assumed  to  be  tacit 
agreement  by  the  East^-to  abide  by  the 
result*  of  a  Maritime  Admmistratioo 
audit,  and  let  its  findings  resolve  a  3-year 
controversy  over  the  6-percent  shipbuild- 
mg  differential — eastern  mterest.s.  m- 
tent  on  full  repeal,  have  now  ignored 
Maritime 's  flndmgs  and  .succeeded  yes- 
terday m  persuadmg  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  report  out  H  R.  1139.  a  full  repeal 
bill,  wluch  Rules  had  held  up  last  year 
awaitmg  this  very  audit 

Under  the  law.  the  differential  stands 
at  6  percent.  A  7-month  Maritime  au- 
dit. Just  released  on  March  21,  1962.  says 
the  actual  differential  should  be  4  2  per- 
cent or  "about  4  percent.  "  Western 
House  Members,  shipbuilders,  and  prac- 
tically the  entire  press  on  the  west  coast, 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  West  should 
and  would  abide  by  what  the  Maritime 
Administration  audit  said.  While  no 
such  public  commitments  were  made  by 
the  Ea.st.  there  wa.s  full  East-West  co- 
operation with  Maritime  in  the  study, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  report  the  bill 
out  of  Rules  until  after  the  audit  was 
relea.sed 

Western  shiybuildiiit;.  which  has  lived 
on  the  crumbs  of  the  .shipbuilding  pro- 
gram—17  out  of  78  shipp— Is  stunned 
The  express  purpose  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration .study  wa.s  to  determine 
where  the  differential  should  be  pegged 


Without  tha  differential  in  the  law.  the 
West  would  have  had  only  13  ships,  in- 
stead of  17.     The  East  has  built  61. 

In  the  name  of  faimcas.  I  ask  the 
House  to  vote  for  the  amendment  to 
change  It  from  outright  repeal  to  4.2  per- 
cent which  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from     Maryland     IMr. 

M.\TI1L*S  ] . 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  strongly 
support  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Hou.se.  I  urge  the  House  to  pass  HJi. 
1159.  and  I  base  my  argument  on  grounds 
which  are  not  tied  to  the  geographic  lo- 
cation of  congressional  districts. 

In  maintaining  and  extending  a  6-per- 
cent differential  in  favor  of  Pacific  coast 
sliipyards,  this  House  is  sitting  as  a  sort 
of  court  It  must  determine  that  there 
IS  a  national  need,  that  Pacific  coast 
shipyards,  workers,  and  communities  are 
malung  a  unique  contribution  to  that 
need  and  that  such  contribution  is  be- 
ing made  at  a  financial  sacrifice  which 
biiuuld  be  compensated  from  the  Na- 
tiiinal  Treasury. 

Before  this  determuiation  can  be  made 
tlic  House  must  have  facts.  The  tesU- 
inuiiy  on  this  bill  is  voluminous,  but  is 
not  all  factual.  Such  facts  as  have  been 
submitted  are  complex  and.  in  some  In- 
suuices,  contradictory  In  such  a  case. 
wc  must  turn  to  the  most  qualified  and 
least  uiterested  witnesses.  Among  these 
is  George  H.  Staples.  Associate  Director. 
CivU  Accounting  and  Audituig  Division. 
General  Accounting  Office,  whose  testi- 
mony appears  on  page  46  of  the  hear- 
ings     On  page  49  Mr  SUples  said: 

B  lacd  on  >ur  anaiyals.  our  opLnlon  la  Uikt 
ihe  infornruiilii!)  un  rvglonal  ahlptoulJdLng 
C.WT.S  pr»^*^ruf^i  hy  the  rpnpcctlve  regloniki 
.s.'uptiuilUing  iiiiere.su  and  the  rcUted  tuil- 
:n  >ny  of  these  Interesta.  all  aa  contained  in 
the  re^'ord  of  the  heiirinys.  are  not  auffldent- 
ly  oiinpiete  reliable,  or  accurate  to  aupport 
the  roil  ten  Uon.'i  of  the  reapecUve  IntereaU  or 
t<)  aerre  as  a  aound  baals  for  detarmlning 
relative  .shipbuilding  coata. 

What  Mr  Staples  has  told  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Hou.se  is  that  there  Is  no 
evidence  upon  which  to  grant  a  verdict 
acain.st  the  entire  country  in  favor  of  the 
we.st  coast  And  what  a  judgment  would 
follow  upon  such  a  verdict.  It  would 
not  orUy  be  a  money  verdict  to  be  satls- 
fled  by  tax  dollars  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
ury by  all  of  u.s,  but  also  In  Jobs,  and 
paychecks  and  depressed  areas  created 
not  by  economic  fluctuations,  but  by  gov- 
ernmental preferences. 

The  opponents  of  this  bin  have  been 
careful  to  employ  the  term  'equity"  In 
reference  to  the  6-i>ercent  west  coast 
preference  They  have  been  scrupuloa"? 
to  avoid  using  the  term  "subsidy,"  and 
the  Members  who  have  let  the  word 
creep  into  their  vocabularies  have  been 
corrected  or  chastised  by  their  col- 
leagues We  do  not  have  to  spend  time 
in  debating  a  choice  of  words.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves  and  the  people  of 
this  country  will  know  whether  or  not 
we  have  voted  to  continue  a  subsidy  not 
.supix)rted  by  the  facts. 

Mr  BOrfNER  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  desire  to  extend  their  own 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcxjud  may 
do  so  on  this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  which  repeals 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
requiring  certain  approval  of  bids  by 
Pacific  coast  shipbuilders. 

The  need  for  to-called  construction- 
differential  subsidy  contract  awards  no 
longer  prevails.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced 
that  under  present  conditions  the  west 
coast  yards  are  rucedving  an  imfair  ad- 
vantage over  those  on  the  east  coast. 
These  Pacific  coast  facilities  have  now 
devek>ped  econcMnlcally  to  a  point  where 
tliey  can  directly  and  fairly  compete  with 
facilities  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  US.  Navy  allows  no  differential, 
yet  Pacific  coast  .shipbuilders  have  been 
able  to  obtain  awards  of  Navy  ship  con- 
tracts on  a  low -bid  basis  in  competition 
with  yards  along  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts  and  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Section  502ff>  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  provides  the  machinery  for  al- 
locating work  to  west  coast  yards  In 
order  to  maintain  mobilization  capabil- 
ity, should  It  be  In  the  national  Interest. 
This  authority  has  been  Invoked  In  the 
recent  past  and  can  be  invoked  again 
should  the  need  arise. 

I  strongly  bellr/e  that  the  6-percent 
differential,  in  effect,  is  subsidizing  the 
west  coast  shipbuilding  industry.  This 
is  an  unfair  situation,  and  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  H.R  1159. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  bigijest  point  at  issue  here 
Is  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war  In  South 
■Vietnam  right  now  and  there  Is  every 
reason  for  us  to  keep  our  west  coast 
shipyards  at  least  In  some  active  status. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  com- 
promise amendment  of  4  percent  will  be 
offered.  I  think  the  amendment  should 
be  supported  at  leiist  In  the  name  of  our 
national  defense. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  law  which  HJR. 
1159  seeks  to  repeal  Is  as  basic  and  vital 
to  our  Nation's  se<:urity  and  strength  as 
the  day  it  was  signed.  That  principle 
is  this:  That  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  arc  served  by  healthy  shipbuild- 
ing industries  on  everj'  coast. 

The  legislators  of  that  period,  when 
section  502  (.d>  and  (f)  were  made  into 
law,  saw  the  nee<l  for  a  steady  flow  of 
shipping  out  of  the  west  coast  ports, 
where  so  many  of  our  Par  Eastern  in- 
terests are  centered.  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  that  vision. 

Today,  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  faces  out  toward  a  world  in  flux: 
Japan,  China,  southeast  Asia.  The  day 
may  come  when  west  coast  shipbuilding 
is  not  merely  desirable,  but  vital  to  our 
Nation's  survival,  as  it  was  in  World 
War  IL  But  it  is  iu)t  wise  to  wait  for 
that  moment  before  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  revive  west  coast  shipbuilding. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  maintain  the 
gains  made  since  the  1936  act 

The  Maritime  Administrator's  findings 
do  not  call  for  the  sort  of  action  that 


H.R.  11S8  would  take:  The  repeal  of  any 
difierential  for  west  coast  shipbuildera 
The  Administrator  found  that  it  costs 
these  builders  4.^  percent  more  to  eon- 
strtict  a  Tcssel  on  a  west  coast  port. 
Should  we.  therefore,  r^^eal  all  of  the 
present  6-percent  differential  on  the 
basis  of  this  report? 

I  submit  we  cannot,  if  the  interests  of 
our  Nation  as  a  whole  are  to  be  served. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1159,  to  ameixl  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  6-percent  differential 
applying  to  certain  bids  of  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilders. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 502(d)  of  the  act  which  creates  a 
discriminatory  6-percent  preference  in 
favor  of  west  coast  shipyards  in  bidding 
for  construction  contracts  for  certain 
ships  in  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
merchant  marine  replacement  program. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  dis- 
criminatory provision  has  outUved  its 
usefulness.  Let  us  examine  why  it  was 
included  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  The  purpose  was  to  give  a  start 
to  a  dormant  west  coast  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  the  fact  of  transportation  and 
material  cost  handicaps  then  encoun- 
tered by  west  coast  shipyards.  Now 
these  materials  and  transportation  cost 
handicaps  have  been  eliminated  or  very 
substantially  reduced.  These  west  coast 
shipyards  have  been  competitive  with 
yards  on  the  east  coast  and  in  other 
sections  in  bidding  for  both  merchant 
marine  construction  and  naval  construc- 
tion contracts.  The  Navy  now  reports 
that  several  major  awards  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  during  the  past  year  or  so 
offered  convincing  evidence  that  west 
coast  yards  have  definitely  overcome 
their  former  disadvantage  in  bidding  on 
Navy  ship  construction.  Therefore,  I 
urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  to  end  this 
discrimination  against  east  coast  ship- 
yards. 

Mr.  DOYIiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  to  place  Into  stat- 
ute content  the  4-percent  differential 
which  was  reported  as  equitable  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  study  and  audit. 

We  of  California  agreed  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  be  bound  by  what- 
ever their  findings  submitted  as  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  defense  at  this 
period.  If  they  had  stated  west  coast 
yards  should  not  have  any  continuing 
differential,  we  would  have  accepted  that 
finding.  We  think  it  is  fair  for  others  to 
do  likewise. 

Our  national  defense  best  interests 
was  the  original  basis  of  Justification  for 
the  6-percent  differential.  Our  national 
defense  must  still  be  the  permsment  fac- 
tor and  consideration. 

The  decision  today  must  not  be  made 
on  geograi^ical  or  sectional  Unes. 

Our  entire  Natitm  must  be  kept  in 
ready  and  fit  conditimi  to  meet  any  na- 
tional defense  needs. 

Every  opponent  of  this  4-percent 
amendment  frankly  admits  the  west 
coast  yards  must  also  be  kept  active  and 
ready,  but  argue  that  the  eastern  yards 
must  be  kept  more  so.  This.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  purely  a  sectional  viewpoint  and 
dangerous  to  our  national  defense. 


Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  HJl.  115A,  which  seeks  to 
eliminate  the  west  coast  itaippinfi;  dif- 
ferential If  the  imrpase  o<  tte  Ull  is.  as 
the  Committee  report  m><wtai»M  ^q 
equalize  the  competitive  postUon  of  vari- 
ous shipbuilding  regions,  this  bill,  without 
amendment,  will  defeat  its  own  purpose, 
for.  if  enacted,  it  will  discriminate  against 
the  West  and  western  indiMtry.  West 
coast  builders  and  interested  western 
Members  of  Congress  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  equalising  regional  competi- 
tion. Information  as  to  the  precise  dif- 
ferential amoimt  was  sou^t  aiul  this 
lack  has  now  been  satisfied. 

The  Maritime  Admtniatratioii  audit, 
completed  and  published  oa  March  2l', 
is  as  thorough  and  authorttattve  as  can 
be  perfcH-med  on  this  complex  subject. 
The  conclusion  of  the  studsr — that  the 
cost  of  shipbuilding  on  the  west  coast 
exceeds  that  of  the  east  coast  by  4.3  per- 
cent— supports  the  need  for  adjustment 
recognized  by  the  Committee,  but  shows 
clearly  that  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  differential  would  not  be  equitable. 

The  entire  west  coast  is  disturbed  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  employment  is  a  grave 
problem.  I  may  point  out  here  that  yes- 
terday I  received  a  wire  from  the  Hon- 
orable Albert  D.  Roselllnl.  Oovemor  of 
the  great  State  of  Washington,  who  also 
expressed  his  grave  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  this  House.  In  these  wires 
he  said: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Hit. 
1159,  repealing  the  existing  e-perccnt  dif- 
ferential for  weet  coast  shipbuilding.  Is 
scheduled  for  debate  on  tbe  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Thursday.  April  12. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  tlxe 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Wrat.  The  im- 
plications of  repeal  can  mean  tiie  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  future  payrolls  In  the 
western  shlpbttlldlng  Industry  and  a  conse- 
quent serious  blow  to  the  eeooomy  of  our 
regicm.  Tbe  industry  In  the  Wset  agreed 
in  all  good  faith  to  abide  by  resotts  of  a 
maritime  audit.  The  audit  was  puUlshed 
March  21  and  set  the  differential  for  western 
shipbuilding  at  4.2  percent.  I  am  gravely 
concerned  that  this  issue  of  such  far-reach- 
ing importance  be  resolved  fairly  and  con- 
sistent with  well-established  precedents  and 
practices. 

In  closing,  may  I  point  out  that  ship- 
building has  been  an  integral  part  of 
western  industry  almost  since  the  first 
settlements  there.  Ships  for  the  west 
coast  trade  were  built  and  fitted  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.  in  the  ISSO's  and 
1840'&.  Trade  and  the  development  of 
trade  is  a  major  factor  of  western  life 
and  industry,  and  to  this  West  the  East 
sells  materials.  The  East's  econcmic 
health  is  bound  up  in  the  West's  pros- 
perity, and  certainly  In  these  times  of 
national  crises  and  a  desire  for  all  phases 
of  national  secui-ity.  it  would  be  folly  to 
destroy  the  western  shipyards'  ability  to 
share  this  national  reqxMnsifallity. 

My  own  district  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  shipbuilding  for  tbe  war  e£Fart 
during  World  War  n.  Yards  along  the 
coast  shoukl  be  continually  ready  and 
able  to  build  ships  necessary  lor  our 
nati<mal  development  and  security. 

I  urge  this  House  not  to  make  this  a 
naticm  of  region  against  region,  but  to 
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consider  the  total  need  of  the  Nation. 
To  this  end  I  strongly  urge  enactment  of 
the  amendment  to  be  proposed  which 
will  provide  the  differential  at  4  percent, 
In  accord  with  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration study. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
Is  a  clear  Illustration  of  how  legislation, 
once  necessary  and  beneficial,  now  con- 
tradicts its  original  purpose  because  of 
changing  circumstances. 

A  quarter  of  a  centxiry  ago.  west  coast 
shipyards  could  not  cfxnpete  with  east- 
em  yards  for  ship  construction  on  an 
equalized  bidding  basis.  Their  manu- 
facturing facilities  were  inadequate,  and 
transportation  costs  from  eastern  supply 
centers  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
compete  for  the  major  contracts  which 
are  the  lifeblood  of  the  industry. 

Because  of  the  worsening  international 
situation  that  might  eventually  involve 
the  United  States  in  a  global  war.  the 
Congress  realized  that  the  shipbuilding 
mobilization  base  on  the  west  coast 
needed  development. 

Manufacturing  facilities  for  machinery 
and  steel  production  were  Insufficient, 
and  there  were  serious  shortcomings  in 
the  transportation  system. 

The  west  coast  shipbuilders  needed  en- 
couragement and  help,  so  that  we  would 
have  shipbuilding  facilities  in  that  vital 
area  to  strengthen  our  national  defense 
It  was  decided  to  give  them  preferen- 
tial treatment. 

Section  502<d)  of  the  193G  act  provided 
that,  when  a  construction-dilTerential 
subsidy  is  applied  for  by  a  Pacific  coast 
shipowner  to  aid  in  the  construction  or 
reconditioning  of  a  vessel  to  be  operated 
in  foreign  trade  from  ports  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  lowest  responsible  bid  by  a 
shipbuilder  on  the  Pacific  coast  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Qovenmient.  if  such  bid 
is  not  more  than  6  percent  higher  than 
the  lowest  responsible  bid  of  shipbuilders 
on  another  coast.  It  was  specified  that 
the  home  port  of  a  vessel  so  constructed 
or  reconditioned  must  continue  to  be  a 
port  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  foresight  imd  assistance  paid  off 
during  World  War  11.  The  west  coast 
shipbuilding  industry  expanded  rapidly 
and  played  an  important  role  in  building 
the  bottoms  that  transported  and  sup- 
plied our  Armed  Forces  that  won  the  war 
in  the  Pacific. 

With  the  tremendous  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  west  coast  that  followed, 
the  conditions  that,  in  1936,  made  prefer- 
ential help  mandatory,  were  eliminated. 
In  effect,  the  continuing  6-percent  cost 
differential  began  to  work  the  other  way. 
placing  lake,  gulf  and  east  coast  ship- 
builders in  a  position  where  they  could 
not  compete  with  the  favored  we.st  coast 
shipbuilders. 

For  climatic  and  other  reasons,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  lake  and  east  coast 
shipbuilders  had  to  meet  extra  costs  that 
worsened  their  competitive  position. 

In  the  Interests  of  strategic  balance, 
it  became  evident  that  these  shipbuilders 
now  needed  help. 

The  Bath  Iron  Works,  of  Bath.  Maine, 
has  been  building  ships  since  1890.  In 
spite  of  its  experience  and  efficiency,  in 
the  early  part  of  1961  It  had  not  had  a 
contract  in  the  previous  2  4  years. 


The  president  of  that  company  pointed 
to  the  significant  fact  that  the  average 
annual  cost  due  to  the  wintei  climate  in 
Bath,  Maine,  in  its  shipbuilding  opera- 
tions, based  on  1959  and  1960  costs,  is 
$549,000.  This  covers  the  extra  costs  of 
snow  removal,  plant  heating,  fuel,  labor, 
materials,  depreciation  on  the  heating 
system,  and  so  forth.  This  is  a  cost  that 
the  west  coast,  and  particularly  Cali- 
fornia, does  not  have  at  all  Bath  is  a 
medium-sized  shipbuilder  These  costs 
would  be  proportionately  higher  for  a  biK 
company  like  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  of  Quincy,  Mass  .  or  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  after  hearinK  the  testi- 
mony pro  and  con.  has  wisely  decided 
that:  •••  •  •  the  principle  involved  in 
the  original  enactment  of  the  prefer- 
ential differential  Is  no  longer  needed." 

The  6-t>ercent  cost  iifferential  for  Pa- 
cific coast  shipbuilders  ha5  outlived  Its 
usefulness.  It  operates  aKainst  the  stra- 
tegic dispersal  and  support  of  the  whole 
shipbuilding  industry 

In  the  interests  of  national  defense  It 
is  advisable  to  eliminate  this  artificial 
subsidy  for  the  west  coast  and  thus  make 
certain  that  shipyards  are  maintained 
on  all  coasts. 

In  its  place,  the  allocation  of  ship  con- 
struction contracts  would  serve  to  main- 
tain a  widespread  mobilization  base,  and 
would  be  fair.  just,  and  reasonable  to  all 
the  shipyards. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Kpntle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  IMr  Schanto.n1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington' 

TTiere  was  no  objection 

Mr  SCRANTON.  Mr  Chairman, 
however  cogent  the  reasons  may  have 
been  for  orgLnally  enaicting  the  6-pt^r- 
cent  differential  in  favor  of  the  west 
coast,  to  the  taxpayers,  uruustiflable, 
and  clearly  discriminatory  against  the 
east  coast  shipyards,  a;id  their  em- 
ployees. 

There  is  very  substantial  unemploy- 
ment in  the  east  coast  shipyards,  many 
men  out  of  work  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  who  might  now  be  working, 
so  why,  may  I  ask.  should  there  be  any 
such  discrimuiation  against  them?  The 
differential  should  be  eliminated  in  good 
conscience  and  Justice  for  all  in  this 
industry 

The  situation  today  is  far  different 
than  It  was  m  1936  when  the  differential 
was  enacted.  Inadequate  manufactur- 
ing facilities  and  transportation  costs 
from  supply  sources  were  the  reasons 
given  then  Justifying  the  differential 

Today  the  Western  States  have  vast 
manufacturing  facilities  of  all  types  and 
the  transportation  problem  is  insignifi- 
cant if  It  exists  at  all 

Mr  Chairman.  I  support  H  R.  1159 
and  smcerely  hope  the  House  will  sup- 
port It 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr  HacknI. 


Mr  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  privileged  to  be  a  freshman  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  under  the  able  and 
courteous  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BonncrI 
I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  So  I  am  now  a  member  of 
two  committees  which  deal  with  subsi- 
dies If  I  stay  here  long  enough.  I  might 
become  an  expert  on  subsidies.  But  let 
us  look  at  this  particular  subsidy  about 
which  we  are  talking. 

Back  in  1936  the  Congress  In  its  wis- 
dom decided  that  the  United  States 
needed  a  merchant  marine  fleet,  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  that  the  only  way 
that  that  could  be  accomplished  was  by 
providing  a  subsidy  to  U.S.  shipyards 
in  the  form  of  the  Oovemment  paying 
the  difference  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic shipbuilding  prices.  At  the  same 
time.  I  assume  on  good  evidence,  it  was 
decided  that  these  shipyards  should  ex- 
i.st  on  each  of  our  .sea  frontiers,  including 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  order  to  have 
tliem  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  6-percent 
differential  subsidy  was  needed.  Now. 
this  brings  us  up  to  date. 

Mr  Chairman,  some  [>eople  say  that 
this  6-percent  differential  is  no  longer 
needed,  but  no  concrete  evidence  has 
bt»en  brought  forth  to  support  that  con- 
tention The  only  official  document  of 
any  substance  in  this  area  Is  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  which  Indi- 
cates that  a  4.2-percent  differential  sub- 
sidy IS  needed  If  we  consider  the  origi- 
nal justification  in  this  matter — this 
subsidy  to  the  entire  U  S.  shipbuilding 
industry,  and  I  will  stipulate  that  they 
are  all  underemployed,  even  with  the 
subsidy — we  must  recognize  that  there 
has  to  be  a  shipbuilding  industry  on  the 
Pacific  coast  when  we  look  at  the  very 
vital  Panama  Canal  and  realize  how  eas- 
ily it  could  be  damaged.  For  that  resison. 
we  need  shipbuilding  on  both  our  major 
sea  frontiers 

The  only  authoritative  report  cm  this 
subject  says  that  we  have  to  have  at 
least  a  4  2 -percent  differential  currently 
to  support  a  shipbuilding  Industry  on 
the  Pacific  coast  for  the  needs  of  the 
national  defense 

Mr  BONNER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAOEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  Kentleman 

Mr  BONNER  The  allocation  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  will  make  the  allocation 
features  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine by  the  Maritime  Board  Identical 
with  allocations  of  the  Navy.  It  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  the  west  coast 
will  be  better  off  with  this  bill  with  allo- 
cations than  they  will  by  retaining  the 
percentage 

Mr  HAOEN  of  California.  I  respect 
the  gentleman's  opinion.  If  that  is  the 
case  and  the  issue  here  Is  to  build  ships 
m  a  given  area  or  not  to  build  them. 
why  this  desire  to  abolish  the  differen- 
tial? If  the  west  coast  Is  going  to  get 
the  same  ships  under  allocation  why 
aboU.sh  the  differential?  The  Congress 
m  its  wisdom  in  1938  added  this  alloca- 
tion provision  which  is  designed  to  bring 
equity  to  the  totality  of  shipbuilding  fa- 


cilities. This  is  a  separate  proposi- 
tion not  related  to  the  6-percent  dif- 
ferential proposition.  I  say  that  if  you 
wi^h  to  forget  your  parochial  Interest 
and  recognize  the  validity  of  the  only 
c  racial  recommend ati<m  to  date  on  the 
(Trent  need  for  a  subsidy,  you  will  sup- 
i>ort  the  Magnuson  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  to  reduce  the  subsidy  to 
4  iH-rcent.  but  leave  it  in  existence. 

Mr.    MCDONOUGH.     Mr.    Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    HAOEN  of  California.     I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  McEXDNOUGH.  Mr.  Chairmar, 
the  gentleman  uses  the  word  subsidy 
frequently  in  his  statement.  According 
to  the  report  we  have  from  the  Mari- 
time Administration  the  4  percent  is  now 
designated  as  an  equity  in  order  to  meet 
competition  on  the  east  coast — not  a 
.subsidy.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  6  percent  in  1936  It  was  also  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  equitable  situ- 
ation to  have  equal  bidding  on  both  sides. 
Mr  HAOEN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  When  I  say  subsidy  I 
refer  to  the  subsidy  that  goes  to  every 
shipyard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  But  you  do  not 
refer  to  the  6  percent  as  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  No.  The 
whole  program  for  shipbulding  in  this 
c  nintry  is  a  subsidized  program  based  on 
the  premise  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
national  defense.  A  corollary  propo- 
sition is  that  we  have  to  have  shipbuild- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  national  defense  and  It  has 
been  indicated  by  experts  that  some  dif- 
ferential subsidy  is  required  to  maintain 
this  position. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN      There    being    no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Br  it  marted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentatix'es    of    the     United     States    of 

Amrrua  tn  Congrtss  assembled.  That  the 
Mtrchaiu  Marine  Act,  1938  (49  Stat.  1985).  Is 
amended   by  strUtlng  out  subsection   (d)    oi 

section  502 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameodment  offered  by  Mr  XUcncsom: 
Page  1,  strike  out  all  of  Unes  3  and  4  or 
the  bin  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereoX:  "That 
cecllon  50a(d)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936  (49  Stat.  1985).  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  '6  per  centum.'  as  they  appear 
In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
Uiereol  the  words  '4  per  centum'  ". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
this  amendment  does  is  to  amend  sec- 
tion 502(d)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act — the  6-percent  differential  section — 
to  substitute  the  words  "4  per  centum", 
for  the  words  "6  per  centum"  now  in  the 
law.  The  obvious  result  is  to  provide  a 
4 -percent  differential  for  west  coast 
shipbuilding,  rather  than  the  6  percent 
now  existing.  It  makes  no  other  changes 
whatsoever  in  existing  law.  It  does  not 
increase  the  application  of  the  differen- 
tial to  any  greater  number  of  ships,  nor 
does  it  reduce  the  number  to  which  it 


applies.     It  still  can  apply  to  only  a 

maximum  of  about  55  out  of  300  ships 

orl  in  5. 

The  reasons  for  this  amendment  are 
as  follows: 

First.  In  the  years  of  hearings  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  west 
coast  Ehiptmilders  and  west  coast  House 
Members,  when  confronted  with  conflict- 
ing testimony  of  eastern  and  western 
yards  as  to  comparative  shipbuilding 
costs  on  the  various  coastal  areas  of  the 
United  States,  repeatedly  said,  "Won't 
the  committee  please  have  an  imbiased 
Government  audit  performed?  If  it  will, 
we  will  abide  by  its  findings,  whether 
they  are  6  percent  or  whether  they  are 
0  percent." 

Second.  Such  a  study  was  commenced 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  last  fall 
and  was  completed  and  released  on 
March  21,  1962.  It  made  a  finding  of 
4.2  percent. 

Third.  All  shipyards,  east,  gulf,  west, 
and  Great  Lakes,  cooperated  fully  with 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  that 
study,  thus  acquiescing  in  the  conduct 
of  such  a  study,  though  not  in  all  cases 
expressly  agreeing  to  abide  by  its  results. 
Under  these  circumstances,  however,  a 
strong  presumption  of  implied  agree- 
ment with  the  study  is  raised. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
by  letter  dated  May  17,  1961,  which  is 
contained  in  the  report   (H.  Rept.  No. 
548)   on  this  bill,  and  which  states  the 
administration's  view,  said.  "We  think, 
however,  that  as  an  alternative  to  elim- 
inating   the    differential,    consideration 
should  be  given  to  reducing  it  to  4  per- 
cent, which  we  estimate  is  currently  the 
differential   between   the   costs   of  east 
and  west  coast  shipyards."     The  Honor- 
able   Luther    H.    Hodges,    Secretary    of 
Commerce,     in     testimony     yesterday, 
Wednesday,  April   11.  before  the  Mer- 
chant  Marine   Committee,   stated   that 
this  is  still  the  view  of  his  Department. 
Fifth.  The  differential  is  in  the  statute 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  shipyards 
facilities  on  the  west  coast  for  defense 
purposes.     There  is  no  argument  on  this 
point — and  all  parties  in  interest  agree 
that  shipyards  must  be  maintained  there 
as  well  as  on  the  east  coast.     Without 
this  provision — and  its  companion,  sec- 
tion 502(f) — the  west  coast  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  300-ship  program   now   in 
progress.     The  east  and  gulf  have  ob- 
tained 62  of  the  79  contracts  since  1957. 
The  west  has  obtained   17.  or  some  21 
percent.     However,  of  those  17.  5  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  6-percent 
differential,    and    6    on    the    basis    of 
502  ( f )  — the  allocation  statute. 

Since  this  amendment  meets  the  ad- 
ministration's view  as  expressed  m  the 
report  on  this  bill  last  June  16;  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  audit  study  of  March  21, 
1962;  and  as  expressed  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  just  yesterday  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee;  and 
since  it  obviously  will  meet  the  national 
defense  objectives  of  the  statute,  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  debate  on  this  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to  be  al- 
lotted to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 


Mr.  TOLLEaPSON.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  if 
he  means  an  additional  10  minutes? 

Mr.  BONNER.     That  is  ri^t. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Caitriina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
understood  in  connection  with  that  mo- 
tion that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  to  control  5  minutes  on  this  side  and 
the  gentl«nan  from  Washington  [Mr. 
ToLLrrsoNl  is  to  control  5  minutes  on 
that  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
hear  that. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  last  5  minutes  is 
to  be  allocated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  PELLY,  and  Mr. 
MAILLIARD  objected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Chair  will  control  the  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  CasetL 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  you 
MMnbers  who  came  late  to  the  meeting, 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  cotmtry  talk  today 
and  we  have  heard  several  say  "What 
is  this  bill  about?"  WeU.  it  Is  just  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  fine  gen- 
tlemen frc«n  the  west  coast  get  to  keep 
a  fair  advantage — that  is  all  they  want — 
a  fair  advantage.  And  if  they  cannot 
keep  a  fair  advantage,  they  would  like  to 
keep  a  middling  fair  advantage.  So  that 
is  what  the  purpose  of  this  4-percent 
amendment  is.  Grentlemen,  if  you  have 
ever  seen  a  special  survey  made  trying 
to  walk  a  tightrope,  it  is  this  report  that 
they  have  been  talking  about  how  they 
reached  the  so-called  4-percent  differ- 
tial. 

The  Maritime  Administration  admits 
that  they  gave  no  consideration  to  such 
things  as  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  or 
local  taxes  and  gave  no  consideration  to 
the  productivity  of  the  workmen  and 
the  work  backlog,  and  the  facilities.  If 
those  things  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, then  there  would  be  no  differential 
at  all.  Now  you  are  not  going  to  wipe 
out  the  shipyards  on  the  west  coast  be- 
cause they  are  still  covered  by  the  law 
which  is  not  being  touched,  section 
502 ( f ) .  If  they  are  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  they  will  still  be 
there.  So  I  say,  let  us  wipe  this  thing 
out  and  let  everybody  bid  on  their  own. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Chithch]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
is  more  surprised  than  I.  myself,  to  find 
myself  speaking  on  this  legislation.  I 
certainly  had  no  intention  of  doing  so 
when  I  came  to  the  Chamber  today.  But 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  has  patiently  sat  through 
4  long  hours  of  general  discussion  on  this 
bill,  and  I  am  shocked  that  any  limita- 
tion has  now  been  put  on  the  discussion 
of  this  very  important  amendment.  I 
rise  in  protest — and  in  so  rising,  feel 
constrained  to  express  my  sound  support 
of  the  proposed  4-percent  differential 
now  under  all-too-limited  discussion. 
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Very  briefly,  because  that  is  all  that 
I  am  permitted  to  be,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  supporting  this  amend- 
ment because  I  think  sectional  interests 
should  be  laid  aside.  I  also  have  ship- 
yards In  my  territory  that  might  profit 
from  ];>assage  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever. lAx.  Chairman,  the  national  Inter- 
est merits  prior  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
for  10  years  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific.  This  is  no  moment  in  history — 
this  is  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States — to  take  any  chance  what- 
soever in  limiting  shipyard  usage  and 
construction  of  ships  on  the  west  coast 
I  would  beg  the  House  not  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  would  do  so,  or  that  would 
offer  any  threat  that  It  might  do  so.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  his  letter  of 
March  17.  1961,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  has  stated  that  cur- 
rently the  differential  between  the  costs 
of  east  and  west  shipyards  is  4  percent. 
In  view  of  the  situation  at  the  present 
moment,  when  this  week  we  have  had 
two  Americans  admittedly  killed  in  guer- 
rilla action  in  South  Vietnam,  and  when 
we  have  extended  our  commitments  in 
the  Pacific  area  In  ways  not  fully  to  be 
estimated  now  by  this  House.  I  would  .say 
again,  take  no  chance — at  least  allow  the 
shipyards  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  4-per- 
cent differential  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment and  msJce  sure  that  in  so  doing  you 
keep  in  being  the  shipyards  which  may 
be  needed  to  save  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  ShellktI  for  IV2  minutes. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU 
not  use  the  1 ' '2  minutes,  for  this  Is  a 
repetition  of  the  point  I  made  in  general 
debate.  We  on  the  west  coast  said  4 
years  ago  that  if  a  change  in  the  amount 
of  the  differential  less  than  6  percent 
was  found  to  be  appropriate  we  would 
take  it  and  be  bound  by  it.  We  agreed 
that  if  the  study  showed  that  no  differ- 
ential should  apply  we  would  be  bound 
by  that. 

We  are  keeping  our  position,  we  are 
keeping  good  faith.  We  simply  ask  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  faith  with  the  defense  needs  of  the 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  ToLLErsoNl. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
study  by  the  Maritime  Administration  is 
the  best  study  we  could  have  obtained 
from  any  organization  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  one  agency  that  under- 
stands this  problem.  This  agency  after 
careful  study  of  all  the  facts  has  said 
'  that  the  differential  should  be  4  percent. 
,  We  who  are  most  involved  agree  to  this 
reduction  from  6  percent  to  4  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  O'NkillI. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 


Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  1  '2  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
in  the  afternoon  I  spoke  about  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  Nation.  During 
the  past  10  years  the  average  rate  of 
economic  growth  has  been  approximate- 
ly 3.8  percent  per  year.  Over  a  10-year 
period  that  means  that  the  national 
growth  should  have  been  38  percent.  In 
Massachusetts  for  10  years  the  average 
has  been  minus  0.05  percent.  From 
Baltimore  north  to  New  England  the 
average  was  9  5. 

The  average  in  California  over  the 
past  10  years  was  77  percent — over  twice 
the  national  average. 

I  think  this  bill  is  tremendously  un- 
fair. I  think  that  the  Members  from 
the  western  part  of  the  country  were 
fair  back  in  1936  when  they  came  to 
Congress  pleading  for  their  cause — then 
the  economic  situation  was  different 

In  New  England  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Co.  has  now  about  5,400  em- 
ployees where  the  normal  complement 
should  be  12,000. 

Private  industry  let  out  a  bid  the  other 
day  on  a  $12  million  job.  Three  ship- 
yards came  within  $35,000  of  each  other 
Ln  their  bids. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachu.sctLs  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Kentkman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr   Bonner!  is  recognized 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BONNER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  As  I  said,  -private 
industry  let  a  job  out  to  bid  last  week 
It  was  a  $12  million  contract  Three 
different  shipyards  .submitted  bids  and 
they  came  within  $35,000  of  the  same 
figure  Do  you  know  what  4  percent 
would  mean  on  a  job  of  that  size?  It 
would  mean  over  $400,000 

In  1936,  because  they  had  no  steel  mill 
out  in  the  West,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  transportation,  it  was  needed 
But  in  this  day  and  age  there  is  no  need 
for  it  whatsoever  The  economy  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  is  the 
highest  of  any  section  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  United 
States  California  has  just  gained  eight 
Congressmen,  which  shows  what  the 
growth  of  California  has  been. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  in  the  north- 
east industrial  section  of  the  Nation,  we 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio  are  the  ones  who  pay 
the  taxes  We  have  spent  these  taxes 
to  make  America  as  great  as  she  is  to- 
day I  say  in  fairness  to  the  east  coast 
this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wasl\;ngton  I  Mr  MagnusonI. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  reread  the  Ma«nuson 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  I  Mr.  MAOinTSON  1 . 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  Tellers  Mr.  Magnuson 
and  Mr  Bonner. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  82. 
noes  147. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will 
report    the   committee   amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PRRe  1.  following  line  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ln«  new  sections 

Sec  i  Section  509  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (40  use.  sec.  1160),  U 
amended  by  strlJtlng  out  ':  And  provided. 
That  In  case  a  vessel  Is  to  be  conatructed 
under  this  section  for  an  applicant  who  has 
as  hi.<)  principal  place  of  buslneaa  a  place 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States' 
and  all  that  follows  In  that  secUon  down 
thniliKh  and  Including  maintains  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  at  any  place  on  the 
Pacific  cuast  '  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period 

Sec  3  Tliat  section  213  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended  (44  D.S.C.,  sec 
11 23  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'a  report' 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'reporta*  and 
by  .striking  out  'as  S(X>n  as  practicable*. 

Sec  4  That  paragraph  (c)  of  aald  sec- 
tion 213  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
periixl  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing ',  reports  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  annually  on  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year ' 

•.Sec  5  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
If)  of  secUon  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C,  aec.  1162), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'periodically'  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'at  least  once  each 
year' 

".Sec  6  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(fi  of  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1036  as  amended  (4«  D.8.C..  sec.  1152), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  ',  with 
the   approval  of   the  President,'  ". 

Mr  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr   Shklxjct  to  the 

committee  amendment 

Section  502if)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  (40  use  1169)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  that  subsection,  as  a 
new  sentence  Prortded.  however.  That  In 
the  event  of  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  that  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section will  be  better  served  by  calling  for 
bids  from  qualified  shipbuilders  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  reconditioning  or 
remixlellng  of  vessels  as  provided  for  herein, 
such  bids  to  be  limited  exclusively  to  those 
from  qualified  shipbuilders  In  that  area  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  that 
the  capabilities  for  merchant  ship  construc- 
tion. Including  facilities  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel do  not  provide  an  adequate  mobiliza- 
tion base  at  strategic  p>olnts  for  purposes  of 
national  defense  and  national  emergency. 
then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  call 
for  such  regional  bids,  limited  exclusively  to 
thoae    shipbuilders    from    such   an    area'." 

Mr  SHELLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  going  to  maintain  a  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  on  the  basis  which  is  set  forth 
in  its  preamble,  that  Is,  for  defense  pur- 
poses of  the  country,  then  thlji  amend- 
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ment    to    the    committee    amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  will  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  do  exactly 
what  is  now  being  done  in  letting  bids 
for  naval  ve.ssels  where  there  is  a  greater 
capability  The  need  for  defense  pur- 
po.ses  can  be  better  served  by  taking  the 
bid.s  on  a  regional  basis  rather  than  on 
a  nationwide,  open-bid  basis.  This  will 
rmi)ower  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
M)  do 

Mr  Chairman,  this  does  not  give  aid 
to  the  we.st  coast,  the  gulf  coast,  or  the 
east  coast,  except  where  circumstances 
at  any  given  moment  of  need  may  call 
fur  the  application  of  this  section. 
'  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SHELLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  As  I  understand 
existing  law,  section  502if)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  negotiate  with  a  single 
yard  and  to  grant  that  single  yard  a 
shipbuilding  contract? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  And  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
i  Mr.  Shelley  I .  as  I  understand  it.  would 
Bive  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  author- 
ity to  £isk  for  bids  in  the  region? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  In  the  region  and 
thereby  he  can  save  the  Government 
money  instead  of  entering  into  a  straight 
negotiation  deal  with  one  yard. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.     I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  an  amendment  that  should 
have  been  offered  by  the  proponents  of 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr  SHELLEY.  Well,  somebody  did 
not  think  of  it,  I  guess,  or  if  they  did, 
they  did  not  offer  it.  Bo  I  am  offering  it, 
I  hope,  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  I  see  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bonner)  Is 
rising,  and  I  hope  he  Is  doing  so  In  order 
to  accept  this  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rUe 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  and.  of  course,  I  have 
deep  affection  for  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  the  fine  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  Washiriijton  (Mr.  Tollef- 
soNl.  Now.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  ShellevI  comes,  after  5 
years  or  more  of  consideration  of  this 
.subject,  with  an  amendment  that.  In 
accordance  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington's  own  lariguage — in  his  lan- 
guage— .should  have  been  considered  in 
the  committee  or  In  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  So.  therefore,  in  my  op- 
position to  this  amendment  I  think  that 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  should 
have  heard  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  and 


should  have  held  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  bill  itself  we  broaden  the 
allocation. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  place  the 
allocation  of  merchant  ships  on  the 
identical  basis  with  the  allocation  of 
Navy  ships  and  other  ships  of  that  type. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
vote  dowp  this  amendment.  And  If  the 
gentleman  will  offer  a  bill  to  this  effect 
I  assure  him  that  It  will  receive  atten- 
tion and  there  will  be  hearings  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Shelley]  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Shelley) 
there  were — ayes  66.  noes  153. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to 
the  committee  amendment:  Add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  to  the  committee 
amendment: 

"Sec.  7.  Section  502(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  (49  Stat.  1985)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  proviso  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection:  'Proridcd,  how- 
ever, That  no  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
with  a  shipbuilder  under  this  subsection 
until  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  certi- 
fied that  such  shipbuilder  does  not  engage 
In  any  discriminatory  practices  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  creed  or  nationality 
In  the  employment  of  Individuals  at  the 
yard  at  which  such  vessel  is  to  be  con- 
structed, or  at  any  of  the  yards,  plants,  fac- 
tories, offices  or  other  establishments  of 
business  owned  or  operated  by  such  ship- 
builder." ■' 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  an  amendment  that  all  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  agree 
to.  It  Is  In  connection  with  the  directives 
of  the  President's  Commission  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  emplojTnent  in- 
volving Federal  expenditures.  It  would 
be  consistent  with  that.  It  is  consistent 
with  our  directives  in  establishing  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  some  years  ago. 

This  amendment  simply  states  that  If 
a  bid  is  submitted  by  any  shipbuilder  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  it  is  the 
low  bid,  before  the  actual  contract  is  is- 
sued the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
first  certify  that  that  bidder  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
and  creed  or  nationality,  and  upon  that 
certification  the  contract  then  will  be 
awarded;  but  if  the  shipbuilder  fails  to 
meet  that  test,  then  that  shipbuilder  will 
be  disqualified.  Certainly  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  Members  of  this  House  can 
agree  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  already  the  law 
and  there  is  a  commission  that  is  looking 
into  this  matter  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  I  ask  for  a  vote.  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  expected  to 
take  time,  but  the  longer  I  listen  to 
speaker  after  speaker  talk  about  defense 
and  subsidization  of  shipbuilding,  the 
more  I  think  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  al- 
though there  is  not  a  shipyard  within 
many,  many  miles  of  my  hometown  In 
Iowa. 

On  the  subject  of  subsidies,  American 
taxpayers  have  been  subsidizing  the 
building,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  for- 
eign ships,  including  the  foreign  super- 
Ilners  you  heard  about  a  while  ago.  Do 
not  forget  that  we  made  a  loan  to  Great 
Britain  of  $4  billion  shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  and  all  interest 
and  principal  payments  on  that  debt 
are  under  suspension  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Yes,  we  pumped  money  Into 
Britain  to  prop  up  their  economy,  which 
helped  them  build  new  and  modern  ships 
against  which  our  merchant  marine  Is 
expected  to  compete.  We  pumped  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  France  by  way  of 
foreign  aid  and  the  Government  of  that 
nation  has  just  put  Into  service  a  luxury 
liner,  a  speedy  new  imcompartmented 
superliner  with  no  provision  for  rapid 
conversion  to  a  troopship.  Neither  is 
there  any  provision  for  rapid  conversion 
to  troop-carrying  capability  in  the  new 
British  passenger  liners.  But  we  build 
what  new  liners  we  have  so  that  they  can 
be  converted  almost  overnight  to  troop- 
ships, and  we  compartment  them  so  that 
they  win  at  least  have  a  chance  to  stay 
afloat  under  torpedo  attack.  We  pro- 
vide these  safety  features  at  heavy  ad- 
ditional cost. 

Someone  Introduced  the  subject  of  the 
European  Common  Market  into  this  de- 
bate. I  do  not  know  how  that  was  re- 
lated to  this  bill,  but  let  me  say  that  we 
have  been  in  the  Common  Market  of 
subsidizing  foreign  ship  construction  for 
a  long,  long  time,  and  we  have  been 
taken  like  a  bunch  of  suckers.  Let  us 
face  some  of  the  facts  of  life.  Let  us 
stop  subsidizing  our  competition  by 
spewing  out  money  to  these  foreign 
countries.  Let  us  build  our  own  mer- 
chant marine  for  a  change  and  build 
these  ships  in  our  own  shipyards,  em- 
ploying American  workers  who  have  al- 
ways been  the  best  consumers  of  the 
products  of  American  farms. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nortii  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Bonner],  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  what  he  Is  saying.  He  Is  a 
dedicated  Member  and  an  eflBcient  and 
faithful  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  him  speak  as  he  speaks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generous  remarks.  I  want  these 
foreign  countries,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  money  that  backs 
up  their  economies  so  that  they  can 
build  new  vessels — I  want  to  see  them 
constructed  so  that  they,  too,  can  carry 
troops.  I  would  like  to  have  evidence 
from  them,  that  if  we  get  into  another 
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war.  they  will  proTlde  troops  and  pro- 
vide their  transixTrtatlon  to  help  In  the 
flffhting. 

It  Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when,  for 
instance,  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  Is  unable  to  have  arailable  a  new 
and  modem  liner  because  there  Is  no 
money  aTallable  while  this  Ooremment 
ladles  out  billions  in  foreign  aid.  much 
of  which  is  coming  back  to  haunt  us  in 
the  form  of  competition  we  cannot  meet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BALOwtif  I. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  hare  It. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  Oaxmatz. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  99,  noes 
115 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
mo<ULAM  rom  wkek  or  ^ruL  la 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  in 
order  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
as  to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
week.  If  any.  and  as  to  the  program  for 
next  week.  I  am  doing  this  now  because 
the  membership  Is  present.  Later  they 
might  not  be. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ALBERT  I  appreciate  the  gentle - 
mans  taking  this  time  If  this  bill  is 
disposed  of  today  we  will  ask  consent 
to  go  over  until  Monday  next  There 
will  be  no  further  legislative  business 
this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  Is  Pan  American  Day.    Mon- 
day is  also  Consent  Calendar  Day,  and 
there  are  seven  suspensions,  as  follows: 
8.    1057,   portrait   gallery   for  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

House  Joint  Resolution  449.  establish- 
ment of  Alexander  Hamilton  Memorial 
H  R.  10786,  Labor.  Work  Hours  Act  of 
1962. 
S   1371,  PCC  renew  station  license 
S.  1668.  FCC  forfeitures. 
S.  15«9.  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
radio  operator  licenses. 

S.  683.  PCC  oath  requirement. 
These  may  not  necessarily  be  called 
In  the  order  listed. 

The  following  bills  will  also  be  con- 
sidered on  Monday: 

HR.  11131.  Armed  Forces,  authoriza- 
tion, military  construction. 

H  R.  10440.  District  of  Columbia,  ac- 
quisition of  canines. 

House  Concmrent  Resolution  438,  pro- 
vides for  Joint  congressional  committee. 
375th  anniversary.  Lost  Colony,  Virginia 
Dare 

Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will  be 
called. 

Also  beginning  on  Tuesday  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill  for 
1963  wlU  be  taken  up. 


Any  rollcall  votes  except  on  rules 
and  procedural  matters  on  Tuesday  win 

KG  over  until  Wednesday  because  of  the 
New  Jersey  primary 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  House  thM 
In  order  to  make  certain  we  may  finish 
next  week  in  time  for  the  Easter  recess, 
we  may  find  It  necessary  to  ask 
unimimous  consent  to  come  in  earlier  on 
Wednesday 

The  Ea.ster  recess  will  begin  on  Thurs- 
day. April  19,  at  the  clOvse  of  business, 
and  will  continue  until  Monday  noon. 
April  30 

This  IS  subject  co  the  usual  reserva- 
tion that  conference  reports  will  be 
brought  lip  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Davw  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  'H.R.  1159'  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  6-percent  differential  ap- 
plymg  U)  certain  bids  on  Pacific  coast 
.shipbuilders,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 590.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House,  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nile  the 
previous  question  Ls  ordered. 

The  question  Ls  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  quesUon  ls  on 
the  enKPissment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume.  and  was  read  the 
third  tune. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr  Speaicer.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recoranut. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  tile  bill  ? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    I  am,  Mr  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  quah- 
fles.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  B.fi.nwiN  move*  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Commltt*-*  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plslierlea.  with  ln«tructlon«  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  following  amend- 
ment. 

•S»c  7.  Section  SCJiat  of  tl»e  Merchant 
MiU-lne  Act  oT  1936  (4a  Stat  1  i>85  )  U  amended 
by  adding  the  following  pruvlAo  at  the  end  of 
the  -subsection  'Provided.  fioTrei'er,  That  no 
contract  shall  be  entered  into  with  a  ship- 
builder under  this  subaectlon  unUl  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  haa  certltted  that  such 
shipbuilder  does  not  engage  In  any  diacrtm- 
luatory  practices  on  the  grounds  of  race 
CDlor.  or  creed  In  the  employment  of  ludi- 
vidiuils  at  the  yard  at  which  such  vessel  Is 
to  be  eormtructed.  or  at  any  of  the  yards, 
plants,  factories,  offloea  or  other  establish- 
ments of  business  owned  or  operated  by  .such 
shipbuilder  '  " 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 


The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  questlcxi  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  had  it. 

Mr  BALDWIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
iioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEEL    PRICE    RISE 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rsoord. 

The  SFP:aKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mn«  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker, 
The  United  States  Steel  Corp  Wednes- 
day cast  a  ballot  for  inflation  and  stock 
.speculation 

Its  decision  to  raise  steel  prices  on  an 
a. craKe  of  $6  a  ton,  effective  today,  is  a 
con.scious  flouting  of  the  welfare  of  our 
economy  and  a  serious  setback  to  efforts 
to  achieve  tiie  reasonable  price  stability 
nece.ssary  to  keep  living  costs  from  out- 
distancing the  American  wage  earner. 
And.  Incidentally.  I  view  it  as  a  vesttgal 
e.xpre.ssion  of  the  19th-century  outlook  of 
the  robl)er  barons,  an  affront  to  the  con- 
.servative  economic  theory  that  United 
States  Steel  professes  to  embrace,  and 
an  in.salt  to  the  loyal  steelworkers  who 
agreed  to  a  2 -year  contract  without  a 
wage  Increase  the  first  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  round  of  price  increases  In  the 
slt't-l  industry  smce  1950.  The  recently 
concluded  collective  bargaining  contract 
with  the  Steelworkers  Union  would,  ac- 
cording to  estimates,  cost  the  Industry 
about  $50  to  $60  million  It  will,  accord- 
ing to  these  same  estimates,  be  paid  for 
.several  times  over  by  productivity  In- 
creases, the  fast  writeoff  and  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit  contained  In  the 
tax  bill  that  tiie  House  recently  passed 
and  which  the  Senate  Is  now  consider- 
ing And  on  top  of  this  now  comes  the 
price  boost 

The  steel  Industry's  break-even  point 
on  production,  Mr  SpesJcer,  Is.  I  am  told. 
now  about  30  percent  The  industry  is 
now  operating  at  a  capacity  of  slightly 
over  80  percent,  with  indications  that  a 
drop  In  operatmg  capacity  is  In  the  of- 
fering. 

The  price  increase  announced  Wednes- 
day Mr  Speaker,  will  doubtlessly  boost 
sagging  steel  shares  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket     And   I  read  in  the  price -increase 


announcement  an  indication  that  there 
will  be  a  stock  dividend  declared  by 
United  States  Steel  at  some  future  time. 

The  price  increase  represents  a  hidden 
lax  on  the  consumer  in  order  purport- 
edly to  raise  investment  capital.  The 
conservative  economic  theory  would  de- 
clare that  United  States  Steel  should  go 
uUo  the  market  and  laise  Its  own  invest- 
ment funds. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  read  in 
the  morning  newspaiier  that  the  Justice 
Department  will  study  the  price  increase 
with  a  view  to  brin^iing  action  against 
thi.s  citadel  of  administered  prices. 

And  I  will  support  legislation  to  re- 
()unc  that  in  basic  industries  that  there 
be  ample  advance  notice  of  a  price  in- 
( lease  to  enable  the  merits  of  such  an 
action  to  be  studied  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  the 
I'l  e.sident's  economic  advisers. 


AFRICAN  FRIOEDOM  DAY 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  598) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
low.s: 

Rc.HoUrd.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  thi.t  April  15,  1962,  be 
recognized  as  African  Freedom  Day:  and  that 
we  extend  to  the  lnd< pendent  countries  of 
Africa  our  congratulat  ons  and  assure  them 
if  our  continued  good  will 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  understand  this  is 
merely  a  resolution  of  felicitations,  is 
that  correct,  and  that  it  will  cost  us 
nothing  now  or  in  the  future? 

Mr  OHARA  of  IllliK)is.     That  is  right. 

Mr  GROSS  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  recons:der  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NEW   YORK   HERAIjD  TRIBUNE  RE- 
PORTING     ON      CONGRESSIONAL 

STAFFS 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and.  of  course. 
I  shall  not  object.  I  wonder  if  anyone 
here  can  tell  us  what  has  happened  to 
Operation  Spring  Thaw.  I  wonder  if  it 
has  become  frozen 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  a  fine  job 


of  rerwrting  on  the  problem  of  commit- 
tee staffing  in  the  Congress.  They  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  Americans  of  both 
political  parties  and  of  all  people  in- 
terested in  good  government.  Their 
distinguished  Washington  columnist  and 
commentator,  Roscoe  Drummond.  has 
been  perceptive  and  persistent  in  alert- 
ing the  country  and  Washington  to  the 
serious  imbalance  between  majority  and 
minority  on  committee  staffs  and  the 
need  for  more  committee  staffing  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  not  easy  to  start  with  a  dif- 
ficult idea  early  and  stay  with  it  as  it 
slowly  takes  hold  of  the  public  imagina- 
tion. It  is  therefore  with  special  pleas- 
ure that  I  noted  a  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive editorial  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
of  Sunday,  April  1,  1962,  on  this  subject. 
I  hope  that  deserved  recognition  will  be 
given  to  the  modest,  dedicated,  scholarly 
efforts  of  my  good  friend  and  valued  col- 
league. Tom  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  who  in 
past  years  has  kept  alive  interest  and 
concern  in  this  problem  on  the  Hill.  In 
the  other  body,  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis 
also  deserves  our  gratitude.  Both  of 
these  men  have  not  had  an  easy  time  in 
their  efforts  to  alert  the  Congress  to  this 
issue.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  associ- 
ated with  them. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Repttbucans.  Look  to  Yottr  Staffs 

In  Congress,  staffs  are  the  bread  of  life. 
And  though  Republicans  have  been  going 
mighty  hungry,  very  few  have  been  doing 
anything  about  It. 

Increasing  the  size  of  minority  staffs  on 
House  and  Senate  committees  might  seem 
a  minor  item  of  Federal  housekeeping,  but 
It  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  Congress. 

What  makes  stalling  important  is  the  role 
committees  play  in  legislation.  This  Is  where 
the  real  work  of  Congress  Is  done,  and  it  is 
on  committee  staffs  that  individual  Con- 
gressmen have  to  place  primary  reliance  for 
help  in  their  legislative  work.  Not  only  are 
committee  staff  members  specialists  in  their 
respective  legislative  fields,  which  the  em- 
ployees In  a  Congressman's  own  office  are 
usually  not,  but  the  Congressman's  office  is 
largely  tied  up  with  the  mechanics  of  rep- 
resenting his  constituency.  When  it  comes 
to  working  out  the  intricacies  of,  say,  a 
trade  or  tax  bill,  the  Congressman  needs 
ready  access  to  experts  on  trade  or  tax 
legislation. 

As  Roscoe  Drummond  has  been  pointing 
out  repeatedly  in  his  columns,  the  Repub- 
licans are  grossly  underrepresented  on  the 
committee  staffs.  Most  staffs  have  only  one, 
two,  or  three  staff  members — sometimes 
none — appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
minority  members. 

The  same  committee  may  have  10  or  20. 
or  more,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to 
the  majority.  Much  of  their  work  is  tech- 
nical and  nonpartisan  in  nature,  but  a  lot 
of  It  is  not.  Some  committee  chairmen  or- 
ganize their  staffs  on  a  professional,  non- 
partisan basis — but  others  use  them  In  a 
highly  partisan  manner,  to  the  Republicans' 
distinct  disadvantage. 

To  work  as  it  should,  two-party  govern- 
ment needs  two  parties  each  equipped  to 
develop  its  own  lndep)endent  legislative  pro- 
gram. It  Is  here  that  the  need  for  a  strong 
minority  staff — with  which  minority  mem- 
bers can  enjoy  a  confidential  relationship- 
is  most  urgent. 

It  wasn't  so  btwl  when  one  party  con- 
trolled Congress  and  the  other  the  White 
House,  so  that  Republicans  had  access  to 
the  machinery  of  the  executive  departments. 
But   now   that  the  Democrats   control   l>oth 


branches,  the  Republicans  are  not  even  out 
In  right  field.  They're  out  of  the  park,  be- 
yond the  fence. 

The  minority  staff  of  two  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Cconmlttee,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  liardly  a  match  for  the  40-odd  an- 
swerable to  Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
plus  the  combined  bureaucracies  of  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Democrats  in  Congress,  liking  the  way 
their  bread  is  buttered,  have  been  under- 
standably cool  to  pleas  for  bigger  minority 
staffs.  But  the  Republicans  themselves  have 
been  apathetic.  A  few — notably  Senator 
Carl  Ctjrtis  and  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis — have  fought  for  falrler  representa- 
tion, and  now  a  few  more  are  Joining  in. 
But  it's  going  to  take  a  more  concerted  push 
than  the  Republicans  have  yet  made  to  get 
the  kind  of  minority  staffs  an  opposition 
party  needs — not  only  In  Its  own  Interest, 
but  In  that  of  effective  two-party  govern- 
ment and  sound  legislative  procedure. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  special 
orders  today  granted  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook],  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosicer],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  De- 
RoimiAN],  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Schadebesg],  they  may  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OPERATION  BIG  SNOW 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  we  witnessed  installment  No.  1  of 
the  thawing  of  the  "big  snow  job."  We 
witnessed  a  great  many  other  things, 
also.  On  the  light  side  one  refreshing 
ixiint  was  the  realization  that  we  had  a 
poet  in  our  midst,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Carey].  In  response  to 
his  poem,  we  dedicate  the  following  to 
him  and  the  hardy  band  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  were 
diligent  in  their  task  of  stalling  the  de- 
icers  : 

Listen  my  brethren  and  you  shall  hear 

The  squalls  of  pain  from  the  New  Frontier. 

The  moans  and  the  sighs  of  our  liberals 
crying 

As  sensitive  nerves  are  basted  for  frying. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  they  should  re- 
member : 

The  shoe  may  change  feet  on  the  sixth  of 
November ! 


SMALL  BEGINNING  FOR  EAST-WEST 
CENTER  IS  IN  TRUE  AMERICAN 
TRADITION 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Seely-Brown] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froDi  New 
York? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr  8EELY-BROWN.  One  of  the  In- 
creasingly encouraging  examines  of  the 
cumulative  benefits  of  some  of  the  ex- 
penditures which  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  throush  their  Oorem- 
ment.  have  been  making  In  a  great  vari- 
ety of  foreign  aid  during  the  past  two 
decades,  is  the  type  of  procram  for  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  between 
our  country  and  many  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.  Under  the  Hays-Pulbrlght 
Act  passed  by  this  Congress,  already 
programs  of  this  kind  are  in  operation 
with  40  other  countries. 

Even  some  of  our  people  who  were 
critical  of  the  money  expended  for  this 
purpose  have  changed  their  attitude, 
and  are  beginning  to  be  convinced  that 
such  an  exchange  between  peoples  does 
pay  off  in  benefits  to  both  sides. 

These  programs  began  in  a  small  way 
There  was  not  much  that  could  be  cited 
for  several  years,  except  to  emphasize 
the  potential  of  future  development  of 
the  programs. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
the  East-We«t  Center  which  is  bemg 
sponsored  with  Federal  assistance  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  and  which  was 
established  primarily  in  support  of  the 
objectives  of  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  and  title  III  of  chapter  II  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  and 
other  acts  promoting  the  international. 
educational,  cultural,  and  related  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  we  have  an 
Instrument  for  better  understanding  be- 
tween East  and  West,  which  has  made 
a  small  begiiuiing  but  which  has  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  future  Influence 
about  which  I.  for  one.  am  most 
optimistic. 

Recently,  one  of  our  widely  circulated 
news  magazines  published  a  short  article 
about  the  first  year's  activity  of  the 
East-West  Center,  under  the  caption. 
"Trouble  in  Hawaii."  which  I  considered 
to  be  captious  criticism. 

Having  had  the  opportunity,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Organization  and  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  visit  the  East-West  Center 
last  December,  I  consider  the  article  I 
have  referred  to  as  anything  but  ob- 
jective reporting. 

A  number  of  the  faults  to  which  tlie 
reporter  referred  exist.  This,  however, 
is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  operation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  since 
January  1,  1962,  has  the  chancellor  of 
the  East-West  center  been  Installed  In 
that  Important  ofBce.  He  Is  equipped 
by  training  and  by  capacity  for  leader- 
ship to  put  into  action  many  of  the 
things  which  the  Congress  visualized 
when  we  accepted  the  concept  of  such 
an  Institution,  which  led  to  the  Incorpo- 
ration in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959 
of  a  Senate  amendment  providing  an 
authorization  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  plan  and  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion In  Hawaii  "of  an  educational  insti- 
tution to  be  known  as   the  Center  for 


Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween Bast  and  West."  The  purpose  of 
such  a  center  was  spelled  out  as  "to 
promote  better  relations  and  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
throuiih  cooperative  study  and  research." 

Further  Congressional  approval  was 
given  last  year,  in  the  Hajrs-Pu  I  bright 
Act— Public  Ijiw  87-256 — which  author- 
izes the  President  to  provide  for  "estab- 
lishing and  operating  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  centers  for  cultural 
and  technical  interchanges  to  promote 
better  relation*  and  understanding?  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions through  cooperative  study,  train- 
ing, and  research  " 

It  was  less  than  18  months  sko  that 
the  Federal  Government  slKned  a  Krant- 
in-ald  agreement  with  the  University 
of  Hawaii  to  establish  and  operate  the 
East-West  Center 

The  news  magazine  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  called  the  Ea.st-West 
Center  "an  educational  step-child  of  a 
second-rank  State  university  "  I  mi«ht. 
as  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  East-West 
Center  and  who  believes  that  iL"?  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved,  be  somewhat 
aroused  by  such  a  statement,  except  for 
my  knowledge  that  25  years  ago  some 
people  were  saying  the  same  things  about 
the  uruversily  of  my  own  Stale.  But  the 
University  of  Connecticut  did  not  stand 
still.  Under  dynamic  leadership  which 
inspired  and  .stimulated  cJtir-en  support. 
it  went  ahead,  and  today  it  is  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  land- 
Krant  colleges,  of  which  the  University 
of  Hawaii  is  one 

I  should  like  to  include  at  tliis  point 
the  text  of  a  press  release  which  was 
issued  by  my  ofUce  at  the  beKinning  of 
this  session  of  the  ConKress,  because  it 
presents  In  brief  form  my  views  about 
the  present  and  the  future  of  the  East- 
West  Center  shortly  after  my  return 
from  an  on-the-scene  investigation; 

Washimston.  January  11  — C'oiv^«a«xnan 
HoaACE  S«ia.T-Baowi«,  Ja  .  whoae  return  to 
Waablnf^ton  pireceded  by  3  days  the  open- 
ing of  the  2d  aeaalon  of  the  87th  Confcreaa  so 
that  he  could  paj-tlclp»te  in  further  heaj- 
Ini^  by  a  Bubcoramlttee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  C'omniUtee,  said  today  that  the 
Ba«t-Weat  Onier  belni;  operated  with  Ked- 
eral  aaalstance  In  coniiectun  with  the  L'ni- 
ventty  of  Hawaii  at  Hnnolulu.  that  the 
Center  offer*  a  remarkable  opportunity  for 
helping  to  make  life  better  In  every  country 
of  Asia.  If  Ita  mlaclon  to  educate  Aalaita  who 
will  t;  )  back  h  ime  and  dwllcate  themselvee 
to  work  among  their  own  people,  is  faith- 
fully fuiailed. 

The  subcommittee  heard  Philip  H. 
Coi>mb«.  Aaslatant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Aifiilra.  here  on 
Monday,  after  rLsuin.;  last  month  the  Bast- 
Weet  Center  In  Hawaii  and  further  hear- 
tn^a  will  be  held  here  If  required 

The  Ea-st-West  Center,  now  In  lt«  flrat 
year,  has  231  student*,  and  C' >nKreaanian 
ScfXT-BaowN  said  It  la  deallnkf  enentlally 
with  three  klnda  of  people  those  requlre- 
Ing  tralnlni^  at  a  rery  modeat  but  practical 
level:  second,  with  students  who  are  taking 
systematic  proi^rams.  and  third,  with  distin- 
guished scholars  and  fXj)erU!  He  said  It 
should  be  noted  that  nearly  SO.OOO  foreign 
students  are  studying;  In  the  United  States 
today,  of  whom  about  M.fXX)  are  here  on 
their  own,  and  of  the  total  number  atMut 
40   percent   are   from   Asia      They   are   ab<jut 


equally  divided  between  Kraduatee  mjoA  UQ- 
darp-aduate  stitdenU,  8xu.T-BaowM  said, 
and  they  are  studylns  In  a  wide  variety  of 
American  InatltuUona.  all  of  which  have 
their  unique  strengths  and  weakneeaea. 

Because  there  would  be  little  point  In  the 
Eaat-West  Center  merely  a<ldln(  a  few  hun- 
dred to  the  16.000  or  more  Aalan  atuclenta 
now  on  the  mainland,  he  satd  the  Eaat- 
Weat  Center  must  go  In  not  for  numbers 
but  f  >r  quality  and  sfieclallzatlon  along  cer- 
tain lines  In  order  to  provide  aomethlng 
wr)rih  while  that  Iji  not  being  prorUled  for 
Asian   Rchnlars   and   student*  elaewhere. 

Congreesman  SaKLT-BaowM  said  he  con- 
siders It  moat  Important  for  the  Bast-West 
Oritrr  to  follow  up  on  Ita  atudenta.  to  aee 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  dniah  there. 
because  IM  Is  fearful  that  we  may  be  devel- 
oping. In  all  these  programs,  a  group  of  "edu- 
Ciitlonal  travelers*  who  are  going  to  travel 
from  one  »<-h'iiarshlp  to  another  all  over  the 
world  because  the  standard  of  living  In  the 
country  they  vlalt  la  normally  bettar  than 
thp  one  from  which  they  come. 

I  »:«nt  t.i  make  sure  that  the  value  of 
this  Fist-W>»:  Center  Is  that  they  have 
le.irued  about  u^  we  have  learned  about 
them,  and  then  they  have  gone  bocne  and 
dune  s.jmctl.!ni;  ab<mt  It  rather  than  Just 
travel  to  some  uther  p:ace  and  spend  2S 
years  doing  It 


GOVERNMENT  BY  ANGER 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Jokansxm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RkrouD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPFAKf:R  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
basis  of  this  week's  demonstration.  I  am 
not  at  all  favorably  impressed  with  gov- 
ernment by  Pre.sidential  anger.  I  trust 
that  Mr  Kennedy's  televised  outburst 
over  the  steel  price  increase  will  not  es- 
tablish a  precedent. 

In  the  first  place.  I  would  scarcely 
expect  that  Executive  indignatloD  would 
be  impartially  applied.  For  example. 
aualn.st  the  .steady  and  shocking  Increase 
in  the  already  excessive  price  of  big  Gov- 
ernment— continuing  at  a  dixzy  pace 
under  this  administration. 

Or  aKainst  the  pay  raise  proposals  for 
biK  bureaucracy — ranging  from  the 
President's  own  billion -dollar  boost  in 
annual  pay  of  Federal  employees  to  a 
$1,850  million  Increase  proposed  In  Con- 
gress. 

Or  against  present  or  future  exorbitant 
demands  of  big  unions — Including  those 
involved  in  the  strike  which  has  gravely 
threatened  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
against  which  the  President  Invoked  the 
Taft-Hartley  provisions  without  an  ac- 
companying castlgatlon  In  front  of  TV 
cameras 

No.  I  would  scarcely  expect  Impartial 
Executive  indigimtion.  even  Lf  a  prece- 
dent was  established  this  week.  And  I 
simply  do  not  favor  this  sort  of  pro- 
cedure in  any  instance,  regardless  of  the 
target. 

I  cannot  reconcile  tantrum  techniques 
with  the  objective  set  forth  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution,  "to  Insure 
domestic  Tranquility."  The  perU  of  such 
methods  is  well  illustrated  in  the  intem- 
perate attack  on  the  steel  industry. 


Mr.  Kennedy's  statement,  involving 
the  fearsome  aelght  of  Presidential 
words  and  ancer,  makes  It  obvious  that 
he  has  already  convicted  the  "tiny  hand- 
ful of  steel  executives"  of  a  "pursuit  of 
private  power  and  profit"  which  "ex- 
ceeds their  sense  of  public  responsibil- 
ity" and  which  'shows  utter  contempt 
for  the  Interests  of  185  million  Amer- 
icans." And  Mr.  Kennedy  made  It 
equally  clear  t.*iat  he  expected  the 
American  people  to  render  the  same  ver- 
dict of  guilty  wltliout  hearing. 

Now  the  evident  Intention  to  press  for 
Justice  Department  and/or  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Inquiries — and  the 
plan  for  congressional  investigations — 
suggests  one  of  two  alternative  situa- 
tions: Either  not  all  of  the  facts  are  in. 
and  there  are  admittedly  two  sides  to 
the  controversy  over  Justification  of  the 
price  Increase — in  which  case  the  hor- 
rendous and  publicly  proclaimed  con- 
clusions of  the  President  are  indeed 
premature — or  the  purpose  of  these 
administrative  arid  legislative  Investiga- 
tions is  to  confirm  and  ratify  a  guilty 
verdict  already  reached  and  announced 
in  obvious  anger  by  the  President. 

By  all  means  let  there  be  investigation 
and  full  disclosure.  But  let  there  be 
equal  and  Impartial  appraisal  of  all  fac- 
tors Involved  In  price  policies.  Including 
higher  costs  Imposed  on  Industry.  And 
let  those  who  urg-  Government  controls 
on  prices  and  profits  weigh  the  logical 
consequences  In  terms  of  potential  wage 
controls.  And  then  let  the  sequel — 
whether  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
Judicial  calm  of  a  Federal  courtroom  or 
of  orderly  legislative  deliberations  and 
decisions  In  Congress — follow  In  due 
course. 

But.  meanwhile,  let  us  be  done  with 
government  by  PiesMential  anger. 
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OKLAHOMA  FARM  YOUTH  INSPIRE 
LAWMAKERS 

Mr.  EDMOND6)ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  tm  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
noon  today  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
lunching  in  the  Capitol  with  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  young  Oklahomans.  mem- 
bers of  a  tour  sponsored  by  the  Okla- 
homa Farmers  Union  headed  by  OFU 
President  George  W.  Stone  and  Mrs. 
Stone. 

As  a  feature  of  the  luncheon,  six  of  the 
young  people  spoke  to  the  delegation  and 
other  guests  on  subjects  of  vital  concern 
to  the  farmers  of  America. 

Miss  Jayne  Floyd,  4-H  Club  speaking 
champion  from  Chelsea,  delivered  a 
stirring  message  on  the  vocaticoial. 
patriotic,  and  character-building  mission 
of  the  4-H  organizations  in  this  country. 

Miss  Kendall  Harrell,  also  of  Chelsea 
and  a  Future  Homemaker  speech  cham- 
pion, spoke  eloquently  of  the  dramatic 
and  constructive  ways  in  which  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  have 
strengthened  the  family  and  community 
foundations  of  the  NaUoii. 


Miss  Janice  Bradford,  of  Watooga, 
paid  a  stirring  tribute  to  the  great 
achievements  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  bringing  the  miracles  of  elec- 
tricity to  American  farms  and  farm 
communities. 

Three  young  men.  each  of  them  a 
speech  contest  winner  also,  addressed 
themselves  to  other  major  farm  issues 
and  questions. 

Calvin  Anthony,  of  Carney,  spoke  con- 
vincingly of  the  importance  of  construc- 
tive organizations  in  advancing  farm  in- 
terests, and  warmly  saluted  the  Farmers 
Union  for  the  leadership  it  is  building 
among  young  Americans. 

Ladd  Hudgins.  of  Clinton,  FFA  speech 
champion,  eloquently  summarized  the 
great  achievements  of  American  agri- 
ciUture.  and  demonstrated  effectively  the 
superiority  of  our  farmers  and  our  sys- 
tem over  Communist  competitors. 

Gary  Gray,  of  Waukomis.  pointed 
dramatically  to  the  lifeline  of  the  earth — 
soil  conservation — and  the  great  job  be- 
ing done  by  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
districts  in  making  the  Nation  a  stronger 
and  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  confidence,  enthusiasm  and  ideal- 
Ism  of  all  six  young  Oklahomans  were 
a  genuine  inspiration  to  all  who  heard 
them,  and  came  as  an  emphatic  rebuttal 
to  all  who  lack  faith  in  America's  future 
and  downgrade  our  coim try's  youth 
today. 

Joining  in  applauding  the  presenta- 
tion were  a  splendid  group  of  Oklahoma 
farm  families  and  seven  other  young 
people  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  Farmers  Union  speech  contests  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  other  young  speakers  in  attend- 
ance included  Miss  Pat  McLaughlin  of 
Gould,  Roger  Webb.  W.  L.  Reed,  and  Coy 
Mathls  of  Poteau,  Kenny  Rodgers  of 
Coyle,  Larry  Brantley  of  Sterling,  and 
Mike  LaMarr  of  Moore. 

Miss  Julane  McManus  and  Miss 
Becky  McCary.  of  Chattanooga,  were 
also  among  the  yotmg  Oklahomans  being 
honored  by  the  Farmers  Union  for 
leadership  in  their  community. 

Members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
were  so  Impressed  by  the  speeches  de- 
livered at  the  luncheon  that  copies  were 
requested,  to  be  submitted  for  later 
editions  of  the  Concrcssional  Record. 


action  M  be  may  onnalder  neoMsary,  to  ef- 
fectuate the  intent  of  the  Oongieei  as  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  or  by  the  Act  under  wlilch 
the  Individual  bridge  commission  or  author- 
ity was  created." 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  la-id  on  the 
table. 


ANNUAL  AUDIT  OF  BRIDGE  COM- 
MISSIONS AND  AUTHORnTES 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl. 
8821)  to  provide  for  the  annual  audit 
of  bridge  commissions  and  authorities 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the  filling 
of  vacancies  in  the  membership  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  foUows: 

Page  4.  line  8.  strike  out  "ahaU"  and  in- 
sert "may". 

Page  6,  line  4.  after  "made."  insert  "The 
Secretary  of  Commeroe  shall  review  inch  an- 
nual reporti  and  audit  reports  submitted 
under  sectton  1(b)  at  this  Act  and  shaU 
make  recommewlattciins  to  the  Oongreas 
baaed  upon  such  review,  or  take  such  other 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St.  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geptleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  lend  my  support,  energies 
and  efforts  to  the  need  for  a  coordinated, 
comprehensive  and  national  transporta- 
tion poUcy.  In  any  city  in  the  Nation 
we  can  find  the  same  problems  arising 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  The  prob- 
lems are  not  only  in  terms  of  passenger 
carriers,  but  involve  the  movement  of 
farm  products  and  manufactured  goods 
as  well. 

It  has  become  frighteningly  apparent 
that  it  is  almost  financially  impossible 
to  supply  the  service  needed  and  yet 
maintain  the  system  on  a  commercially 
operative  basis.  The  difficulty  arises  be- 
cause so  much  that  should  have  been 
planned  in  the  past  was  neglected  in 
the  rush  for  the  immediate  and  short - 
run  gains.  The  short  nm  in  this  field 
has  ended  and  what  was  in  the  future  is 
presently  at  the  doorstep.  The  time  for 
a  reappraisal  in  this  field  has  come  and 
we  must  face  up  to  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  must  lay  the  groundwork  now 
so  that  the  future  of  mass  transportation 
in  the  Nation  will  be  bright  and  pros- 
perous rather  tl^ian  dark  and  bankrupt. 

The  fault,  the  blame,  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  lie  on  many  shoulders  and  in 
many  places.  There  has  beoi  a  lack  of 
farsighted  management,  a  lack  of  gov- 
ernmental interest,  a  lack  of  public  con- 
cern, and  a  lack  of  planning.  It  is  my 
view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time  for 
full  consideration  of  this  matter  has 
come.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  this 
regard  and  I  know  that  I  apeak  the 
sentiments  of  the  Naticm  when  I  say  that 
he  has  done  a  service  to  the  Nation  in 
giving  such  consideraticm  to  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation. 

Before  the  end  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  a  decision  in  this  regard  must 
be  made.  The  Congress  will  be  pre- 
sented the  opportunity  to  make  the  fu-"* 
ture  of  mass  transportation  in  this 
coimtry  a  bright  one.  If  action  Is  not 
taken  the  day  will  quickly  eome  when 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  planning 
envisioned  by  the  President  and  the  leg- 
islation Introduced  in  this  Ciiamber, 
when  there  will  be  no  need  for  Govern- 
ment action,  when  there  will  be  no  need 
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for  oanoern.  Tbeae  "whens"  will  quick- 
ly oome  becaoM  m»m  transportation 
win  oeMe  to  exist,  at  least  as  private 
enterprise. 

I  urve  hearings  on  the  matter  which 
will  look  carefully  into  aU  of  the  perti- 
nent facts  whether  they  be  damaging 
to  certain  interests  or  not.  We  must  be 
able  to  see  the  mistakes  of  the  past  in 
order  to  plan  effeettrely  for  the  future. 
Pull  consideration  of  the  matter  must 
be  given  and  I  seriously  urge  that  It 
be  done  ao  that  vomm  transportation 
will  be  able  to  meet  effectively  the  chal- 
lenges that  are  facing  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  serious: 
the  time  for  action  has  come.  I  again 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  full  and  com- 
plete consideration  to  the  factors  in- 
volved and  to  plan  for  a  coordinated 
attack  on  the  problems  of  mass  trans- 
portation throughout  the  Nation. 


STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  Roger  Blough,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
told  a  nationwide  television  audience 
that  the  effect  of  a  price  increase  In  steel 
would  be  negligible.  He  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample the  fact  that  the  price  increase 
for  a  standard  siae  automobile  would  be 
tlO.64,  for  an  intermediate  size  car. 
$4.33.  for  a  compact  car,  $6.83,  for  a  gas 
range  70  cents,  and  for  a  toaster,  3  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  from  his 
statement  that  Mr.  Blough  naively  be- 
lieves that  all  the  middlemen  and  all 
the  other  people  who  are  associated  in 
the  production  of  these  items  he  men- 
tions wUl  sit  idly  by  and  let  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  alone  Increase  the 
price  of  its  products.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Mr.  Blough 's  figures  are 
mialeadlng.  If  the  price  of  steel  does  go 
up  bgr  $6  per  ton.  It  will  touch  off  a  chain 
reaetlMi  oi  price  increases  along  the  en- 
tire production  line.  Every  single  sub- 
contractor, every  supplier,  in  fact  every- 
one who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
production  of  these  items  will  add  a  simi- 
lar increase  to  their  own  cost  of  opera- 
tion. What  leads  Mr.  Blough  to  believe 
that  everyone  else  is  going  to  hold  the 
price  line  while  United  States  Steel  alone 
recklessly  raises  its  price  on  steel? 
If  anything,  it  would  appear  that  the 
President  was  most  oonaervative  yester- 
day In  estimating  the  full  impact  of  this 
tragedy  on  the  American  economy.  The 
price  on  all  of  these  items  is  going  to  go 
substantially  higher  than  Mr.  Blough  in 
his  naivete  believes,  and  estimated  today. 


MONROE  DOCTRINE  OR  KHRU- 
SHCHEV DOCTRINE? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Plood]  is  recognized 
for  80  minutes. 


Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  certain  documents 
and  publication  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
period  of  years  I  have  made  many  state- 
ments In  the  Congress  concerning 
various  aspects  of  U.S.  policies  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  These  have  Included 
discussions  of  the  world  revolutionary 
program  for  conquest  of  that  hemi- 
spheric crossroads  in  which  the  Panama 
Canal  has  long  been  a  key  target. 

Certainly,  a  matter  so  charged  with 
serious  Implications  as  the  control  of  the 
approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
are  essential  for  its  successful  operation 
and  protection,  cannot  remain  unchal- 
lenged. The  persi>ective  afforded  by 
prolonged  study  and  close  observation 
has  enabled  me  to  predict  Important 
events  in  the  Caribbean  and  to  give 
timely  warnings  of  them  to  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  including  the 
introduction  of  measures  to  reaffirm 
and  make  definite  our  policies.  It  is 
indeed  regrettable  that  those  warnings 
were  not  heeded  and  measures  not 
adopted,  but  any  satisfaction  that  might 
be  derived  by  me  from  having  been 
right  is  a  barren  one.  for  my  foremost 
concern  is  the  security  of  my  country 
at  this  time  of  peril. 

As  much  of  what  will  follow  relates 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  I  wish  to 
stress  at  the  outset  that  I  am  in  no 
sense  an  enemy  of  that  country,  or  of 
its  people.  On  the  contrary.  I  am  de- 
voted to  the  best  Interests  of  both  and 
believe  that  those  interests  can  be  served 
only  by  the  unhampered  control  of  our 
Government  of  the  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  In  accordance  with  our 
historic  and  tested  Isthmian  policies  as 
embodied  in  basic  canal  treaties. 

To  the  task  of  clarification  of  what 
is  an  explosive  situation  in  our  own 
backyard.  I  now  address  myself. 

PANAMA    UACn    TO    CUBAN    INST7LTS 

In  the  crisis  now  moimtlng  in  the 
Caribbean,  significant  events  requiring 
decisive  measures  have  thronged  upon 
us. 

But,  as  so  often  happens  in  a  storm, 
a  rift  in  the  clouds  shows  some  blue  sky. 
This  appeared  in  Panama  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1981.  when  the  Government  of 
that  country  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Roberto  P.  Chiarl  reacted  to 
studied  insults  from  Pldel  Castro  and 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet 
Cuba,  retroactive  to  December  9.  Thus, 
once  again  world  attention,  despite  pre- 
occupations with  Berlin,  the  Congo.  Goa. 
Indonesia.  Laos,  and  other  distant 
trouble  spots,  has  foctised  on  the  crucial 
Caribbean,  long  ago  recognized  by  Ad- 
miral Mahan  as  the  Mediterranean  of 
the  Americas. 

ntrms  statbs — dltiicatk  oBjEcrrvx 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  sinister 
force  which,  through  expertly  conducted 
centralized  direction,  is  exerting  its  pres- 
sures in  so  many  strategic  points  in  the 


world  today?  It  Is  not  a  political  party 
in  the  generally  understood  sense  but 
pervasive  action  and  intelligence  arms  of 
communistic  revolutioiuur  imperialism. 
which  constitute  conspiratorial  fifth 
columns  in  every  key  spot,  some  gov- 
ernment ageru;le8,  and  Influential  see- 
tlons  of  the  mass  news  media.  Its  ob- 
jective in  warfare  is  destruction  of  the 
will  to  resist  in  advance  of  possible  hos- 
tihties. 

Emboldened  by  a  long  train  of  suc- 
cesses resulting  from  its  calculated 
aggressiveness  and  eru:ouraged  by  West- 
em  policies  of  placatlon  and  vacillation, 
this  destructive  force  has  taken  over 
tremendous  areas  and  great  masses  of 
population  and  imposed  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  most  violent  communistic 
character.  These  successes  have  indeed 
fed  the  fires  of  communistic  revolu- 
tionary fanaticism  and  immeasurably 
strengthened  the  zeal  and  effort  to  bring 
the  entire  world  under  the  yoke  of 
despotism. 

As  has  been  apUy  stated  by  an  emi- 
nent theologian,  "its  cure  for  poverty  is 
to  increase  it.  Its  cure  for  oppression  is 
to  universalize  it.  Its  cure  for  injustice 
is  to  legalize  it.  Its  cure  for  evil  is  to 
systematize  it." 

In  every  way,  Mr.  Speaker.  Communist 
parties  all  over  the  world  serve  as  Trojan 
horses,  filled  with  trained  and  disciplined 
revolutionaries  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  all  constitutional  governments 
by  force  and  violence,  with  the  United 
States  as  its  chief  and  ultimate  objective. 

Por  this  aim,  the  conquest  of  the 
Caribbean  Is  but  the  first  stage  in  the 
long-range  program  for  encirclement  of 
our  country — the  bastion  of  consUtU' 
tional  liberty. 

cmian  in  the  CAsmaxAir 

What  Is  the  record  of  the  mounting 
crisis  in  the  Caribbean?  Some  of  its 
factors  will  be  enumerated : 

First.  Failure  and  refiisal  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  casti- 
gate Soviet  Cuba  for  its  lawlMs  and 
violent  actions  against  life  and  property. 

Second.  Display,  under  Executive 
order  of  September  17,  1980.  by  the 
United  States,  of  the  Panama  flag  over 
the  Canal  Zone  territory,  against  the 
overwhelming  opposition  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  framally  expressed. 

Third.  Withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  of  recognition  of  Communist 
Cuba. 

Fourth.  Issue  in  April  1981  by  the 
Department  of  State  of  a  white  paper 
iiidlcating  UB.  support  of  "authentic 
and  autonomous  revolution"  thrmighout 
the  Americas,  which  action  is  certainly 
not  a  valid  function  of  our  Government. 

Fifth.  PaUure  on  April  19.  1981.  of 
the  attempted  liberation  of  Soviet  Cuba 
under  circumstances  indicating  subver- 
sive penetration  of  the  UJ3.  security 
agencies. 

Sixth.  Declaration  on  May  1,  1981,  by 
Premier  Castro,  following  capture  of  the 
liberators,  that  Cuba  is  a  Soviet  satellite 
and  his  later  admission  that  he  has  long 
been  a  secret  Marxist-Leninist  and  that 
he  had  deliberately  concealed  this  fact 
from  the  Cuban  people  during  the  course 
of  the  recpnt  Cuban  revolution. 
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Seventh.  Establishment  of  a 
munist  beachhead  in  British  Chiiana  by 
Cheddl  Jagan.  the  newly  elected  Commu- 
nist premier. 

Eighth.  Assent  on  November  2,  1981. 
to  Conunnnist-stimulated  demands  of 
Panama  for  new  treaty  negotlatioDs, 
despite  our  generous  concessions  in  1938, 
1942.  and  1955. 

Prom  this  cursory  summary.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  Caribbean  is 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  Red  lake, 
with  Cuba  and  British  Guiana,  now  ad- 
mittedly Soviet  satellites,  covering  both 
flanks  of  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the 
Paruuna  Canal,  itself  under  bolshevist- 
inspired  juridical  attaclc 
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PANAMA   rUM   Xira*M«KBS   CAMAL    BOWS 
•OVKKSIONTT 

Of  the  long  series  of  events  contribut- 
ing toward  the  present  crisis  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, the  precedent  set  by  Executive 
order  on  September  17,  1960,  directing 
display  of  the  Panama  flag  over  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  territory,  is  transcendent. 

In  Panama,  this  action  was  taken  as  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  UJ3.  position 
on  the  question  of  sovereignty  and  as 
formal  recognition  of  basic  sovereignty 
of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone,  as  well 
as  a  lever  for  wringing  future  conces- 
sions. Including  setting  a  time  for  the 
transfer  by  the  United  States  to  Panama 
of  the  canal  as  a  gift,  pure  and  simple. 
Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  implications 
of  this  demand  from  a  country  whose 
very  creation  grew  out  of  the  movement 
to  construct  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  other  countries,  the  action  of  the 
President  made  the  United  States  a  dip- 
lomatic laughing  stock  and  it  encotrraged 
an  extraordinary  display  of  arrogance 
by  Premier  Castro  in  Cuba  and  alarmed 
shipping  Interests  that  have  to  pay  tolls. 

In  our  own  country,  it  raised  questions 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  influences  in  the 
Department  of  State  that  led  to  signing 
the  Ill-advised  order  and  to  constitu- 
tional Issues  of  the  highest  Importance 
for  the  future  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Certainly,  every  realistic  con- 
sideration demands  that  the  order  to 
raise  the  Panama  flag  over  the  Canal 
Zone  must  be  disavowed. 

Por  such  disavowal,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent studies  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs — House  Report  No.  2218, 
86th  Congress,  August  31.  1960 — supply 
ample  Justiflcation.  Further  reasons  of 
more  impelling  character  will  be  found 
in  our  diplomatic  history  in  the  period 
immediately  following  World  War  II. 
when  Alger  Hiss  was  in  charge  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

Transmitting  a  1946  report  of  tl^ 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
United  Nations,  this  office,  which  is  to 
say,  Alger  Hiss,  erroneously  described  Uie 
Canal  Zone  as  "occupied  territory"— 
Senate  Interior  Section  Subcommittee, 
hearings  on  "Interlocking  Subversion  in 
Government  Departments,"  part  19, 
March  25  and  April  6,  1954.  page  136& 

Enraging  patriotic  Panamanians,  who 
oppose  any  move  toward  international- 
ization of  the  Panama  Canal,  this 
strange  action  gave  the  chairman  of  the 
Panamanian  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  an  unexpected  opix>rtunity  to 


deelaie  in  an  address  to  the  Political 
OoBuniHtan  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
that  Panama  retains  its  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone.  More  important,  how- 
ever. Is  the  fact  that  the  official  listing 
of  the  xme  by  our  Department  of  State 
as  ''oocupted  territory"  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  revolutionaries 
whose  ultimate  aim  since  1917  has  been 
internationalization. 

KAOICAI.  DKMAIfDa  ADVAMCK  OOLOMBIAir  OCCTJPA- 
TION    OB   IimNATIONAUZATIOir 

If  there  Is  any  force  whatsoever  in  the 
argument  for  Panamanian  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  it  must  relate  back 
to  the  parent  country,  Colombia,  from 
which  Panama  seceded  In  the  political 
developments  preceding  the  actual  build- 
ing of  the  canal.  It  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  United  States  should 
ever  be  so  unmindful  and  recreant  of  its 
solemn  treaty  obligations  for  the  main- 
tenance and  (H?eration  of  the  canal  for 
the  entire  world  as  to  attempt  to  transfer 
the  canal  to  Panama  as  a  gift,  Colombia 
will  promptiy  follow  such  action  with  a 
reass«tion  of  its  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  entire  territory  of  Panama  and 
claim  the  canal  as  its  own.  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  Colombia  has  im- 
portant treaty  rights  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Railroad,  as  well  as 
Panama. 

As  I  have  often  stated  and  emphasized, 
Panama,  in  its  ever-increasing  effort  to 
wrest  control  of  the  canal  from  the 
United  States  is  not  serving  its  own  best 
interests  but,  on  the  contrary,  strength- 
ens Soviet  policy  and  advances  the  move- 
ment for  the  internationalization  of  the 
canal.  E^ren  the  advocates  of  these  ex- 
cessive Panamanian  demands  declare 
that  it  would  be  far  ktetter  for  Panama 
to  deal  with  the  United  States  as  regards 
the  (qwratioos  of  the  canal  than  with  an 
international  organization.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  true. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that,  though  our 
Government  dming  recent  yeu^  has 
made  many  important  concessions  to  the 
Panamanian  demands,  it  has  never  re- 
quired any  compensating  Panamanian 
concessions.  On  the  other  hand.  Pan- 
ama has  accepted  the  great  benefits  as 
signals  for  making  new  and  greater  de- 
mands. The  latest  are  listed  in  a  res- 
olution of  the  Panamanian  Assembly  on 
November  16.  1961.  which  is  quoted  in 
documentation  appended  to  my  address. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  revolution- 
ary influoice  in  our  Government,  de- 
termined on  a  piecemeal  liquidation  of 
our  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity on  the  Isthmus,  could  have  done  a 
better  Job  than  has  been  accomplished 
over  a  long  period  of  years. 


CHABLSS   XTAMS    HIJ6HX8  AMD   ISTHMIAM    CANAL 
POUCT 

In  this  general  connection,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  Is  highly  pertinent  to  consider  what 
one  of  our  country's  ablest  and  most 
forthright  Secretaries  of  State,  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  opce  stated. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  then  Minis- 
ter of  Panama  to  the  United  States  on 
December  15, 1923,  in  response  to  formal 
demands  by  Panama  for  increased  sover- 
eignty and  increased  sovereignty  attri- 
butes over  the  Canal  2k)ne,  Mr.  Hughes 


spoke  with  a  refreshing  degree  of  candor 
and  vigor.    He  declared  : 

Oar  country  would  nerer  raeade  from  the 
position  which  it  had  taken  in  the  note  of 
Secretary  Hay  In  1904.  THIS  OoTernment 
could  not,  and  would  not,  enter  into  any 
dlacusslon  affecting  Ita  fun  rt^t  to  deal 
with  the  C&aal  Zone  and  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  any  sovereign  rights  or  authority 
on  the  part  of  Panama  (Foreign  Relations, 
1923,  vol.  in.  p.  884.) 

To  this  Secretary  Hughes  added  : 

It  was  an  absolute  futiUty  for  the  Pana- 
manian Government  to  expect  any  American 
administration,  no  matter  what  It  was,  any 
President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to 
surrender  any  part  at  these  rights  which  the 
United  States  had  acquired  under  the  Treaty 
of  1903. 

That  is  the  type  of  statement  that 
should  be  forthcoming  from  our  states- 
men today,  especially  from  those  in  ex- 
ecutive authority  over  the  canal. 

On  another  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  writing  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Mr.  Hughes  made  this  telling  statement 
about  Isthmian  Canal  policies: 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  not  only  established  a  new  and  conven- 
ient highway  erf  commerce  but  has  created 
new  exigencies  and  new  conditions  of  strat- 
egy and  defense.  It  is  part  of  American  pol- 
icy not  to  yield  to  any  foreign  power  the 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  or  the  ap- 
proaches to  it,  or  the  obtaining  of  any  posi- 
tion wlxlch  would  Interfere  with  the  right 
of  protection  on  the  part  of  Vam  United 
States  or  would  menace  the  freedom  of  Its 
communications  (Encyclc^MMdla  Britannlca, 
1957,  vol.  15.  p.  738) . 

All  the  exigencies  foreseen  by  former 
Secretary  Hughes,  in  clear  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  our  solemn 
treaty  obligations  with  reqiiect  to  the 
canal  have  now  come  to  pass.  The  ques- 
tions that  now  face  us  are  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  protect  our  country 
against  the  loss  of  its  undoubted  rights 
in  the  Caribbean  and  against  the  chaos 
that  will  inevitably  follow  if  the  United 
States  ever  abandons  its  operaticm  and 
control  of  the  Panama  CanaL 

JOHN  r.  arxvEif 8  alzxtzd  t7s  to  makxist 

DANGERS 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  examine  some  important  his- 
t(»ical  antecedents  of  the  worid  crisis, 
which  show  that  current  problems  are 
not  new,  but  old. 

It  was  John  F.  Stevens,  famed  basic 
architect  of  the  Panama  Canal,  who, 
while  serving  as  head  of  our  railroad 
missions  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  1917- 
23 — Congressional  REtx>Ri>,  volume  102, 
part  7,  page  9285 — had  a  imique  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  early  years  of  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  revolution.  He  was 
thus  able,  in  his  reports  and  during  pe- 
riodic visits  to  Washington,  to  alot  im- 
portant leaders  in  our  eoimtry,  among 
them  Ira  E.  Bennett,  great  editor  of  the 
Washlngtcm  Post,  to  its  Intemationally 
organized  conspiratorial  nature  and  the 
dangers  thereby  Involved. 

Ideas  about  communistic  subversion 
that  Stevens  started  tfeoroogh  Editor 
Bennett  still  reverberate. 

KAU.    KABX    VOKXSAW    BOVXXT    ZMFBCUUBIC 

Before  Stevens  there  was  Karl  Marx, 
who,  from  1853  to  1858,  was  Eur(q;>ean 
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correspondent  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Tribune.  Among  hia  perceptive  writ- 
ings are  found  these  startling  state- 
ments: 

RuMl&n  lmp«rlalisin  •  •  •  U  not  a  move- 
ment that  ttiivM  for  national  Independence, 
but  a  movement  which,  directed  agalnat  Ku- 
rope.  would  destroy  all  cultural  value*  that 
history  has  created  through  thousands  of 
years.  This  could  not  be  achieved  without 
eradlcatlr^  Austria.  Hungary.  Turkey,  and  a 
major  part  of  Germany  from  the  [political] 
map. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  ab- 
solute power  like  Russia  and  that  is  by  ab- 
solute fearlessness. 

These  telling  words  give  the  key  to 
withstand  aggressiveness:  absolute  fear- 
lessness must  confront  absolute  power. 

COMMOOOBB    raurr    roaxsAw     kast-wcst 

CONFLICT 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  far  the  most  revealing 
of  all  the  prophetic  statements  on  the 
question  of  East-West  conflict  is  that  of 
Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  after  re- 
turn from  his  famous  voyage  to  Japan. 

Speaking  before  the  American  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Society  on 
March  6.  1856,  he  expressed  views  that 
should  ring  through  the  centuries  and  I 
quote: 

It  requires  no  sage  to  predict  events  so 
strongly  foreshadowed  to  us  all;  still  "west- 
ward will  "the  course  of  empire  take  Its 
way."  But  the  last  act  of  the  drama  ta  yet 
to  be  unfolded:  and  notwithstanding  the 
reasoning  of  political  empirics,  westward, 
northward,  and  southward,  to  me  it  seems 
that  the  peuple  of  America  will.  In  some  form 
or  other  extend  their  dominion  and  their 
power,  until  they  shall  have  brought  within 
their  mighty  emibrace  multitudes  of  the 
Islands  of  the  great  Pacific,  and  placed  the 
Saxon  race  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia 
And  I  think  too,  that  eastward  and  south- 
ward will  her  great  rival  in  future  aggran- 
dizement (Russia)  stretch  forth  her  power  to 
the  coasts  ct  China  and  Slam;  and  thus  the 
Saxon  and  the  Cossack  will  meet  once  more. 
In  strife  or  In  friendship,  or  another  field 
Will  It  be  In  friendship?  I  fear  not  The 
antagonistic  exponents  of  freedom  and  ab- 
solutlsni  must  thus  meet  at  last,  and  then 
will  be  fought  that  mighty  battle  on  which 
the  world  will  look  with  breathless  interest. 
for  on  Its  Ifsue  will  depend  the  freedom  or 
the  slavery  of  the  world — despotism  or  ra- 
tional liberty  must  be  the  fate  of  civilized 
man  I  think  I  see  In  the  distance  the  giants 
that  are  growing  up  for  that  fierce  and  final 
encounter  In  the  progress  of  events  that 
battle  must  sooner  or  later  inevltHbly  be 
fought 

These  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  mean- 
ingful today,  were  uttered  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Surely  no  one  who  has 
studied  world  history  should  be  sur- 
prised at  what  has  happened  In  eastern 
Asia,  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Africa,  or  in 
Cuba. 

The  last,  being  closest  to  our  shores 
and  located  near  one  of  the  historic 
invasion  routes  of  North  America,  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  menace  the  communications  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. 

The  domination  of  Cuba  by  a  fanati- 
cal Communist  power  Is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  cannot 
be  safely  ignored  or  tolerated.  Cuba 
can  serve  not  only  as  a  base  from  which 
to  launch  atomic  missiles  against  vital 


points  in  the  continental  United  States, 
but  also  as  &  beachhead  from  which  to 
conduct  further  conquests  through  sub- 
version. Such  conquests  would  occur 
first  in  remaining  Caribbean  countries 
and  later  throughout  Latin  lands. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  declared  with  exulta- 
tion that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  dead. 
The  failure  to  make  am  adequate  re- 
aflSirmation  of  this  historic  policy  and 
the  succession  of  recent  Communist  vic- 
tories in  the  Caribbean  can  only  mean 
that  the  transcendent  issue  on  our  fourth 
front  has  become  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
versus  the  Khrushchev   doctrine. 

SUBVKaSIVC   PCaSONNEL    MUST    BE    RBMOVKO 

What  are  the  explanations  for  the  col- 
lapse of  our  Caribbean  policies'  Of 
course,  they  are  many  but  basic  to  any 
sustained  deterioration  In  policy  matters 
there  is  always  the  question  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  personnel  conducting  these 
policies. 

Clearly.  Mr  Speaker,  so  long  as  men 
of  this  character  are  in  positions  of 
power  or  influence  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policies,  we  may 
expect  continued  retrogression  The 
personnel  situation  presented  Is  not  one 
that  can  be  corrected  by  a  mere  shifting 
of  personnel  or  changing  of  official  titles 
under  procedures  known  as  reorganiza- 
tions. It  Is  one  that  calls  for  the  Identi- 
fication by  investigating  committees  of 
the  Congress,  of  the  individuals  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  mass 
media  who  are  responsible  for  our  tragic 
failures  in  policy  and  their  removal  from 
po.sitions  of  power 

Regardless  of  whether  those  respon- 
sible for  these  tragic  failures  m  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  have  been  well  mean- 
ing but  stupid  or  definitely  subversive, 
the  results  are  the  same  and  our  Nation 
has  suffered  accordingly  Such  Individ- 
uals should  be  absolutely  eliminated 
from  any  position  of  power  in  our  Oov- 
ernment  and  public  opinion  should  pre- 
vent their  employment  in  mass  media 
operations 

PAR.AirSIS    AND    (".NTRIVrtl    CONrUSION     MtrsT    hr 

OVCBCOMC 

In  considering  the  ways  to  meet  the 
challenge  in  the  Caribbean,  can  we  rely 
on  the  Organization  of  American  States 
for  remedial  action?  The  answer  is 
•No" 

That  agency,  I  regret  to  say.  is  nothing 
but  an  instrument  for  paralysis  More- 
over, we  should  not  delude  our  people  by 
pretending  to  rely  on  an  organization 
for  the  performance  of  tasks  that  we 
know  are  beyond  its  desires,  intentions, 
or  powers 

OUATXMALA    nVEBfOMKS    THBEaT 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  viewing  the  problems 
now  facing  our  country.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  everywhere  in  Latin 
countries  where,  under  a  false  notion 
of  liberty,  communism  has  been  per- 
mitted to  infiltrate,  trained  and  disci- 
plined Soviet  agents  have  meddled  In 
the  affairs  of  those  countries  and  plotted 
for  the  overthrow  of  all  legally  consti- 
tuted authority 

In  executing  their  designs  for  con- 
quest, these  agents  have  constantly  re- 


sorted to  bloody  violences  to  attain  their 
ends.  The  governments  Involved  too 
often  seem  to  have  become  unnerved 
and  paralyzed  when  faced  with  the 
deadly  peril. 

A  recent  example  of  the  Communist 
policy  of  violent  overthrow  of  constitu- 
tional government  was  the  effort  on  June 
11.  1961,  in  Guatemala  to  drive  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Miguel  Ydigo- 
ras  from  power  and  to  supplant  it  with 
one  like  that  in  Cuba,  which  is  completely 
subservient  to  orders  from  its  Kremlin 
overlords. 

In  contrast  to  what  has  taken  place  In 
some  other  Latin  countries,  the  effective 
reaction  of  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment to  that  threat  was  highly  com- 
mendable find  encouraging. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  that  I  voice  the 
view  of  all  patriotic  Americans,  North, 
Central,  and  South,  when  I  publicly 
praise,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Presi- 
dent Ydlgoras  and  his  administration 
for  their  alertness  to  the  danger  and  for 
their  success  In  surmounting  that  threat. 
They  contributed  to  the  security  of  all 
the  Americas 

ora    PEOPt-I    DEMAND    ACTION 

Subversive  forces  in  Cuba  are  becom- 
ing consolidated  in  their  beachhead  and 
preparing  for  their  next  moves.  The 
well-publicized  moves  of  our  Department 
of  State  in  Dominican  affairs  and  the 
Congo  stand  out  In  bold  relief.  What  of 
Cuba,  which  is  a  storm  center  for  Ameri- 
can .subversion?  In  this  connection,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has 
been  proved  absolutely  impotent. 

Indeed  it  is  fortunate  that  the  people 
of  our  country  are  far  ahead  of  our  agen- 
cies of  Government,  both  legislative  and 
executive.  They  perceive  the  hasards 
and  are  demanding  immediate  remedial 
action.  This  I  know,  not  only  from 
observations  and  discussions  during  my 
travels,  but  also  from  numerous  letters 
from  thoughtful  men  and  women  In  var- 
ious parts  of  the  Nation. 

They  are  also  demanding  remedies  in 
line  with  our  historic  policies  and  the 
inherent  right  of  self-defense.  They 
will  not  tolerate  supplanting  the  Monroe 
I>x-tnne  with  the  Khrushchev  doctrine 
In  any  part  of  the  Americas. 

MUNBOE    DOt-raiNB    MUST    BB    KCAfTIBMCO 

World  War  II  ended  more  than  15 
years  ago  with  the  peoples  of  all  lands. 
Including  the  Soviet,  yearning  for  a  last- 
ing peace  But  In^itead  of  peace,  the 
two  strongest  nations  In  the  world  today 
face  each  other  In  undisguised  hostility. 
Thi.s  makes  it  Imperative  that  our  coun- 
try look  first  to  Its  own  vital  Interests, 
for  it  is  the  only  hope  of  the  free  world 
to  remain  free 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, when  our  country  was  weak.  It 
faced  a  crisis  of  the  gravest  character. 
Not  only  was  the  United  States  threat- 
ened by  European  imperialism  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  also  by  Russian 
penetration  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
which  had  reached  as  far  south  as  Port 
Ross,  Just  north  of  San  Francisco. 

American  statesmen  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion and.  on  December  2.  1823,  President 
Monroe,  in  a  message  to  the  Congress, 
issued  a  diplomatic  warning  to  all  na- 
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tions  that  our  country  would  resist  any 
further  conquests  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Monroe  did  not  wait  until  stra- 
tegic spots  in  the  Caribbean  had  been 
occupied,  but,  by  a  forthright  declara- 
tion, made  our  position  unmistakably 
and  effectively  clear.  Such  realistic 
treatment  is  sorely  needed  today. 

To  this  end,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  correct  the  dan- 
gerous legislative  delinquencies  which 
have  diverted  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policies  from  their  destined  course.  In 
1823  we  were  weak;  today  we  are  strong, 
but  losing  in  relative  strength.  Why 
wait  until  the  strength  ratio  is  further 
reduced'  Why  wait  for  another  Goa 
to  demonstrate  more  dramatically  the 
futility  of  relying  for  protection  on  na- 
tions which  proclaim  peace,  but  prac- 
tice aggression,  or  on  an  international 
organization  dominated  by  Soviet  con- 
trolled vetoes  or  votes?  We  must  act 
now, 

rVNBAMENTAL     QUESTION     IS    SOVEBEICNTY 

Mr.  Speaker,  underlying  the  Panama 
Canal  sovereignty  question  is  a  funda- 
mental principle.  Our  country  is  in  the 
Canal  Zone  properly  and  lawfully,  as  of 
right,  fully  ana  explicitly  defined  in  basic 
treaty  agreements  between  two  sovereign 
states,  or  eLse  it  is  occupying  territory 
to  which  it  has  no  flawless  title,  territory 
upon  which  its  armed  forces  and  civil 
employees  have  been  squatting  since 
1904,  territory  for  which  it  pays  a  mere 
rental,  so  that  it  might  be  permitted  to 
maintain,  ojierate.  and  protect  the  inter- 
oceanic  waterway. 

If  time  permitted  going  into  the  early 
history  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone.  It 
could  be  shown  that  the  United  States 
could  have  rented  the  required  strip 
across  the  isthmus  from  Colombia  for 
construtcion  of  the  canal,  if  mere  leasing 
of  the  territory'  from  another  sovereign 
state  was  what  our  Government  had 
intended  nearly  60  years  ago. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  the  idea  of  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone,  sub- 
ject to  no  limitation  in  time  or  substance, 
was  the  prime  objective  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  basic  fact 
that  the  United  States  could  not  afford, 
and  was.  therefore,  unwilling  to  imder- 
take  the  great  obligation  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers  and  to  maintain  and 
operate  it  in  a  land  of  endemic  revolution 
and  political  instability  except  on  the 
basis  of  exclusive  sovereignty  in  perpetu- 
ity This  consideration  was  fully  recog- 
nized by  both  Panama  and  the  United 
States  in  the  formulation  of  the  1903 
treaty  and  any  other  judgment  is  abso- 
lutely naive  except  to  the  extent  that 
it  may  be  influenced  by  communistic 
revolutionary  forces. 

Our  obligations  to  the  other  countries 
involved  and  with  which  we  had  to  deal 
in  regard  to  the  canal  enterprise  require 
that  our  country  have  un trammeled 
sovereignty  and  authority.  A  divided 
sovereignty  would  make  fulfillment  of 
our   treaty   obligations   to  operate   the 


canal  for  world  shipping  on  terms  of 
equality  utterly  impossible.  Our  country 
is  not  a  mere  tenant  on  the  isthmus  nor 
a  squatter,  but  a  grantee  of  sovereignty 
in  perpetuity  for  the  perpetual  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 


CANAL     ZONE : 


TARGET     OF     REVOLtmONART 
AGORESSION 


In  the  perspective  that  is  now  possible, 
the  argument  of  Alger  Hiss  that  under 
article  73  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  United  States  should  file  administra- 
tive reports  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  that  organization,  because  the  Canal 
Zone  is  an  "occupied  area,"  was  a  mon- 
strous aggression  of  communistic  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  upon  our  valid  and 
unblemished  title  to  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitutionally acquired  domain  of  the 
United  States. 

As  was  clearly  foreseen  by  competent 
students,  for  more  than  15  years  our  Na- 
tion and  its  Government  have  been 
harassed  by  those  who  aim  to  make  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  a  symbol  of  im- 
perialistic exploitation.  Some  of  them, 
unfortunately,  enjoy  the  status  and 
heritage  of  citizenship  in  our  Republic. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  have 
wondered  whether  the  1960  Executive 
order  to  hoist  the  Panama  flag  over  the 
Canal  Zone  was  a  cleverly  planned  move 
to  validate  the  1946  declaration  by  Alger 
Hiss  of  the  zone  as  "occupied  territory." 
To  this  question  the  only  answer  is  that, 
regardless  of  the  intent  of  its  signer,  the 
result  was  to  that  effect,  and  our  sov- 
ereign status  has  been  clouded. 

At  last,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  our  coimtry  to  settle  once  and 
for  all  how  it  intends  that  Its  tenure  in 
the  Canal  Zone  is  to  be  regarded  by  our 
own  people,  by  Panama,  by  our  other 
American  Republics,  and  by  the  world  at 
large,  including  the  Soviet  Etapire  and 
its  satellites.  No  bland  generalities  will 
suffice :  a  categorical  and  unequivocal  re- 
affirmation that  our  exclusive  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  are  not 
open  to  challenge,  and  nothing  less,  must 
be  proclaimed.  For  the  Congress  to  fail 
in  this  would  be  tantamount  to  adopting 
the  Khrushchev  doctrine  by  default. 

PLAN     FOB     ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  stated  to 
this  body  on  many  occasions,  the  conduct 
of  our  Caribbean  and  isthmian  policies 
over  a  long  jaeriod  of  time  has  been  in- 
decisive and  lacking  in  consistency.  Our 
innate  courtesy  and  self-restraint  have 
been  mistaken  for  weakness  and  the 
forces  of  subversion  have  been  advanced 
into  the  vacuum  created  by  our  own 
fumbling. 

To  meet  this  situation  where  we  face 
absolute  power,  we  must  show  absolute 
fearlessness  as  the  only  way  to  meet  this 
power. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

First.  Make  definite  and  reaffirm  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  applying  to  inter- 
vention through  infiltration  and  sub- 
version ; 

Second.  Make  definite  and  reaffirm 
our  historic  policies  for  exclusive  sov- 


ereign  control   in   perpetuity  over   the 
Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone; 

Third.  Liberate  the  people  of  Cuba 
from  alien  dictatorship  and  assist  them 
in  the  restoration  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment through  free  elections; 

Fourth.  Reactivate  the  Special  Serv- 
ice Squadron  on  a  permanent  basis  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  by  such  a  forthright 
line  of  action  by  our  Government — 
prompt,  courageous,  and  effective — can 
the  sadly  impaired  prestige  of  our  great 
coimtry  and  its  leadership  be  restored 
and  the  cause  of  Western  freedom  he 
strengthened. 

To  these  ends,  I  would  apiieal  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when 
dealing  with  hemispheric  crises  to  act  in 
the  spirit  of  Cleveland  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  when  they  were  faced  with 
foreign  attempts  to  destroy  the  author- 
ity and  integrity  of  our  Latin  neighbors 
in  disregard  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

A  decision  thus  to  act  may  be  difficult 
to  make;  but  it  must  be  made  if  the 
cause  of  Western  civilization  is  to  be 
sustained.  In  no  finer  way  can  our 
President  in  his  own  right  establish  a 
profile  of  courage. 

As  partial  documentation  for  this 
address  and  commended  for  study,  res- 
olutions on  these  matters  previously  in- 
troduced by  me  follow;  also  the  recent 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  Presi- 
dents of  Panama  and  the  United  States 
with  attendant  publicity  from  the  Isth- 
mian press,  which  lists  Panamanian 
aspirations : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  225 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives,  87th  Cong  . 

1st  sees.,  April  26,  1961) 

Whereas  the  subversive  forces  known  as 
International  communism,  operating  secretly 
and  openly,  directly  and  indirectly,  threaten 
the  sovereignty  and  political  Independence 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  Independent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
power;  and 

Whereas  the  intervention  of  International 
communism,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  how- 
ever disguised,  in  any  American  state,  con- 
flicts with  the  established  policy  Oi  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  for  the  protection  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  jieoples  of  such  states  and 
the  political  independence  of  their  govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole 
of  It.  Including  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  (1)  That  any  such 
subversive  domination  or  threat  of  It  violates 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
of  collective  security  as  set  forth  in  the  acts 
and  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by  the 
American  Republics;  and 

(2)  That  in  any  such  situation  any  one 
or  more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  may.  In  the  exercise  of  Individual 
or  collective  self-defense,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  declarations  and  principles  above 
stated,  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  in- 
tervention, domination,  control,  and  coloni- 
zation in  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  International  communism 
and  Its  agencies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
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Mtli  Cone . 
l«t  MM..  Jura&ry  t.  IM«) 

Wb«r«w  Uiers  la  now  batac  stranely  uigsd 
la  eartmln  qoartais  of  Uia  vortd  Ui«  aur- 
rrnder.  by  Um  Dnltad  States,  without  ra- 
Untouiaumaut.  of  tha  Panama  Oanal.  to  the 
Ualtad  Halloivs  or  to  aoxna  otbar  Intama- 
tlonal  organlxaUoa  for  the  owcerahlp  and 
operation  of  tttn  canal;  and 

Wbareaa  the  United  Skataa.  at  ttM  expense 
of  Ita  taxpayvra  and  undar.  and  fully  relylnc 
on.  traaty  agreanoenta.  eonatructad  tba  canal, 
and  alnoa  ita  onmptotAon.  at  tarce  expandl- 
ture.  lUM  malnfatnart  and  operatad  It  and 
provldad  for  Ita  protacUon  and  defenaa;  and 

Whereaa  the  United  Statea,  following  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  baa  aince  main- 
tained, operatad.  and  protected  It  In  Btrlct 
oonfonnlty  with  traaty  raqulramenta  and 
avracsnenta.  and  haa  thua  made  It  free,  with- 
out raatrictloo  or  quaUAcatlon.  for  the  shlp- 
plnc  of  tha  entire  world;  and.  In  coose- 
quenoa  of  which,  with  raapect  to  the  canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  every  fuat  and  equitable 
conalderatlon  favora  the  continuance  of  the 
Unltad  Stataa  In  the  exerelae  of  all  the  rlghU 
and  aotfeartty  by  traaty  pronded.  and  In  the 
diacharga  o<  tha  dutiaa  by  treaty  impoaed . 
Now.  tharefora.  ba  It 

iZ^totoed  by  the  House  of  Representattvea 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  in  It  U  tha 
sense  and  J\idpnent  of  the  Congrvas  that  the 
United  Statea  should  not.  In  any  wise  sur- 
rander  to  any  other  gOTcmment  ca*  authority 
Ita  Jurladictlon  over,  and  contrt>l  of.  the 
Canal  Eona.  and  Its  owoarshlp.  control,  ouui- 
asaoaent.  maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panajna  Canal,  Ln  accordance 
with  existing  treaty  provisions,  and  that  (2) 
tt  la  to  the  beat  Interests — not  only  of  the 
United  Statea.  but.  aa  well,  of  all  nations  and 
peoplea — that  all  the  powers,  dutlea.  author- 
ity, and  obligations  of  the  United  Statea  in 
the  preoiiaes  be  continued  In  accordance  wia> 
existing    treaty    provisions. 


Housi  CoNcuaaawT  Resolution  450 

(In  the  House  of  Repreeentattvee    S6th  Cong  . 

January  II.  IMO) 

Wtaereaa.  the  United  Statea.  under  the 
Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1S>03  with  Pan- 
ama, acquired  complete  and  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  In  prepetulty 
for  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Ita  perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection;   and 

Whereas  ail  Jurisdiction  of  the  R>>publlc 
of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  ceased  on 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  1903  treaty 
on  February  3fl.  1904;  and 

Whereas  aince  that  time  the  United  States 
haa  continuoualy  ezeralaed  exclusive  sover- 
eignty and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  C^tnal.   and 

Whereas  where  reaponsibtUty  Is  imposed 
there  must  be  given  for  Its  effectuation  ade- 
quate authority,  arkd  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  so  pro- 
vided; and 

Whereas  the  United  Statea  has  fully  ax^d 
effectively  discharged  all  Its  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  reapect  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  only  legitimate  Interest  tiiat  Panama 
can  have  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canal 
Zone  la  one  of  reveratonary  character  that 
can  never  become  operative  unieas  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  abandon  the  canal  enter- 
prlsea;   and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  President  Hayea'  meaaage  to  the  Cun- 
greaa  on  March  8.  1880.  has  been  for  an  In- 
terooeantc  canal  "under  American  control. 
that  la  to  aay.  under  the  control  of  the 
United  Statea;  and 

Whereea  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
United  Statea  of  exduaive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canai  Zone  for  the  aforeaaid  purpoaea 
waa  an  abaolute.  indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great   task  undertuicen   by 


the  United  Stt^taa  In  the  ooostruetion  and 
perpecoai  malnfnanne.  operaUoo.  aanlt*- 
tioo.  and  protuctlan  of  the  Panaina  Oanal. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rrpresentattves 
(the  Senmte  conenrrmf^  (1>  That  the  Unit- 
ed States,  under  treaty  prurlalooa.  cooatl- 
tutlonaiiy  acquired,  and  holds,  in  perpetu- 
ity, exclusive  ujvereignty  and  control  over 
the  Canal  Zon»  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  tta  perpetual  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection; 


(3)  That  there  can  be  fK>  juat  claim  by 
the  Republic  c-f  Panama  for  the  eaerciae  of 
any  aovarelgnty  of  whatever  ch«racier  over 
the  Cajuai  Zone  so  lung  as  the  United  States 
discharges  Its  duties  and  obUg.ttlons  with 
respect  to  the  canal;  and 

(S)  That  th«'  formal  display  of  any  oAclal 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  othar  than  that 
of  tha  United  Statea  U  vlolaUve  of  law. 
treaty,  international  usage,  and  the  historic 
canal  policy  of  the  United  States  as  fully 
upheld  by  Its  hlgiiest  courts  and  adniinU- 
tratlve  offlclnl.t;  and  would  lead  t<>  confu- 
sion and  chaoA  In  the  administration  ot  the 
Pan:ima  Canal  enterprtae 

I  From  the  Star  <t  Herald.  Panama.  Republic 
of  Panama.  Nov    16    1»61  | 

TxxTS  Or  l.rTT««s 

CHIASI'a 

Panama   Sevtemtxr  f .  I9€t 
To   Hts  Excelleucy.  Johh   P    Kkmmkdt. 
President    of    t\e    Vnited    States   of    Arne-^ua 
The   Wfitte   Houje.    Wa.thinfton.   DC 

Yova  ExcxLLXNCT  Relations  between  the 
Republic  nr  Punnma  and  the  United  Statea 
of  Amerira  h:ive  been  tffivemed  baalcallv 
since  1903.  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Conven- 
tion, signed  In  Waahlngton  on  November  18 
of  th.it  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr 
John  Hay.  and  the  French  dttxen.  Phillpix' 
Buaa.u-V'artlla  who  was  acting  temporarily  jui 
Envuy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenlpo- 
tcntl.iry  of  Par.ama 

Ttie  prnvlsion.'<  nf  that  mnventlon  have 
been  fr'-»nn  the  moment  of  its  ^iffnature  and 
will  continue  to  be.  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  force,  a  source  of  constant  frictions,  dla- 
agreementi  and  conflicts  between  the  two 
Governments  and  between  the  Panamanian 
people  and  the  North  American  population 
residing  In  the  Canal  Zone 

In  :P30  thai  ks  to  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
the  '.hen  President  of  Panama.  Dr  Harmodlo 
Arias,  and  his  advisers.  Drs  Rlcardo  J  Alfarr} 
and  Narclso  CHiray  and  thanks  also  to  the 
cleaj-  understanding,  ample  spirit  of  falrnens 
and  the  great  klndneaa  of  Preaident  Frank- 
lin D  K.xisevell.  Jr  ,  Panama  .^ucceedPd  Iri 
abolishing  thre«'  rights  which  the  ISCXl  con- 
vention granted  to  the  Oovercunent  of  the 
United  States,  namely  (a)  The  right  of  In- 
tervenuon  in  the  Internal  affaim  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  wlien  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  United  States  this  became  neceaaary 
to  maintain  order;  (b)  the  right  to  occupy 
and  Panamanian  lands  or  waters  which  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  United  Statee  were 
necessary  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  defense  of  the  ca- 
nal, ici  the  r  ght  of  coii-strurtlou"  of  a 
canal    through    ;he   Isthmus  of   Panama. 

la  1936.  and  \fter  In  1942  and  1955.  Pan- 
ama obtained  o'hcr  amendments  as  to  detail 
In  the  interpn-tatlon  and  Implementation 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  1903  convention 

But  there  st;ll  remain  In  full  force  tlie 
provisions  of  thit  convfntlon  which  in  prac- 
tice have  had  and  still  have  the  effect  of 
having  divided  the  Republic  of  Panama  in 
two  parts  separated  by  the  Interpolation, 
between  them,  of  a  zone  In  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Statea  consider*  that 
It  has  the  rlgh:  of  exercising  full  sovereign 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding 
that  rll  of  the  rights  which  were  granted  It 
by  Panama  are  limited   to   the  purpKJSes,  ex- 


kly   agreed   upon,   of    the   "malntcns 
operatloa.    aanttation    and    defenaa    of    the 


TtM  real  cause  of  all  the  vloea  and  errors 
of  the  1900  convention  Ilea  In  that  such 
convention  waa  never  negotiated  When  Im- 
medUtely  following  the  proclamation  oC 
Panama's  Independence,  the  Panamanian 
repre.sentattvea  who  were  aant  to  napiitlate 
the  treaty  arrived  In  Waahlngton  th«y  faoed 
the  tragic  surprise  that  on  the  previous  day. 
juat  as  they  landed  In  the  port  of  New  Tork 
Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  and  the  French- 
man Bunau-VarlUa  had  hurriedly  algnad  the 
lathiuian  Canal  Convention,  with  no  prerl- 
oua  negotiation,  but  after  a  quick  oonfabula- 
tion  bctareen  them  both,  handing  over  the 
new  Republic  of  Panama,  bound  hand  and 
feet,  xo  the  merry  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Statea,  Ln  perpetuity,  as  If  there  could 
be  perpetual  himian  things 

For  these  reasons,  the  Isthmian  Conven- 
tion of  1903  carries  within  It  the  causes  of 
It    own  extinction. 

It  Is  iM>t  neceaaary  for  me  to  go  Into 
details  on  the  manner  in  which  that  wtaoUy 
unfair  conventlcjn  was  drafted  and  signed. 
t>ecause  the  turn  of  this  cantiU7  saw  the 
peak  of  the  colonialist  expansion  of  strong 
states  to  the  detriment  of  natlona  rendered 
weak  by  the  Ignorance  and  submlaBlan  ol  the 
popular  misses.  At  that  time,  no  voice  was 
raided  in  aupport  of  countries  subjected  by 
brute  force  or  by  unsurmountahle  causes 
tu  the  domination  of  a  powerful  state. 

After  half  a  century  and  two  world  wars. 
the  panorama  Is  wholly  different:  Colonies 
are  on  their  way  out.  respect  for  the  per- 
sonality of  each  state  Is  tx>w  an  axiom  la 
International  law.  the  principle  of  noninter- 
rentlon  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
state  haa  vicUvioualy  surged  forward,  and 
the  structure  of  the  world  orgaulaatlon  of 
nations  Is  showing  ever  more  effectively,  the 
Influence  of  united  small  nations  on  inter- 
national problems  and  conflicts 

There  Is  no  place  In  the  mentality  of  man 
in  this  set'ond  half  of  the  20th  century  for 
the  proiKisltion  that  a  state,  no  matter  hov 
strong  can  exert  aoverelgn  righta  over  any 
part  of  liie  territory  of  another  state,  no 
matter  liuw  snuUl  or  week. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  two 
sovereign  and  Independent  states  having 
common  Interests  cannot  reach  understand- 
ings which,  wlthoiut  being  detrlntental  to 
the  sovereignty  and  the  dignity  of  either 
one.  enable  both  to  defend  and  protect  thdr 
fair  interest  and  rights  without  disrsgardtng 
or  damaging  the  fair  intereats  and  rights 
of  the  other. 

It  waa  for  these  reasons  that.  In  the  face 
of  the  tndlasoUible  community  of  Interests 
between  Panama  and  Uie  United  States;  In 
the  face  of  the  Increaaingly  urgent  need  (or 
astabllahing  and  maintaining  redproeal  rela- 
tions on  a  baals  of  alnoere  friendship,  mutual 
respect,  and  well -reciprocated  consideration; 
and  in  the  face  of  the  permanent  source  of 
discord  which  Is  the  1903  convention,  that 
I  took  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you. 
through  your  personal  representative  at  the 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  Koon- 
omy  held  In  Tegucigalpa  In  July  ot  this 
year,  my  personal  message  suggesting  how 
convenient  and  neceaaary  it  Is  for  Panama 
and  the  United  Statea  to  converse  without 
prejudice,  without  resentment,  setting  aside 
past  problems  and  offenaes.  as  natlona  sin- 
cerely friendly  and  sincerely  determined  to 
search  f(^r  fair  sohitlona.  to  analyas  aad  dls- 
cuaa  their  preeent-day  relations  In  the  light 
of  the  doctrines  which  now  govern  the  world, 
with  a  view  to  attaining  permanent  under- 
standings, on  Just  bases,  which  will  assure  to 
each  party  the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of 
what  In  Juatlce  and  fairness  Is  dtM  each  one, 
without  a  prkw  agenda,  so  that  aaeh  may 
openly  place  the  cards  It  wants  on  tha  table. 

I  huve  the  deep  personal  conviction  that 
if  Panama  and  the  United  States  were  to  cast 
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aside  the  Interminable  and  up  to  now  al- 
most fruitless  dlscusslors  on  what  should  be 
the  correct  Interpretation  of  existing 
treaties,  and  disposed  themselves  to  under- 
take the  analysis  of  existing  relations  be- 
tween both  with  a  realistic  approach  and  In 
the  light  of  the  principles  and  norms  of 
international  law,  alreiidy  universally  rec- 
ognized, they  win  find  adequate  formulae  to 
resolve,  once  and  for  all  and  for  all  time, 
a  stable  and  lasting  association  which  will 
enable  them  to  carry  out  harmoniously  the 
common  destiny  set  otit  for  them  by  the 
Panama  Canal  The  bli^s — whether  Justified 
or  unjustified  -that  suih  results  are  either 
difficult  or  lmposslb:e  of  attainment, 
sh.iuld  not  be  an  obstacle  for  the  attempt 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  you  have  so 
wi.scly  proposed,  which  was  set  In  motion  In 
Montevideo  with  the  ccoperatlon  of  all  the 
American  nations,  cot;  Id  find  no  better 
realization  in  the  relations  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States  through  a  formula 
that  will  place  these  re  atlons  on  a  level  of 
<)ear  and  Just  understandings  permitting 
Panama  a  fuller  use  of  Its  economic 
jvitential.  without  diminishing  the  considera- 
tion that  Is  due  to  the  Interests  of  the 
I'nited  States  by  reason  of  the  canal  enter- 
prise made  p<«8lble  by  both  countries  and 
in  whose  operation  both  have  a  common 
interest 

It  is  a  sovirce  of  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
reiterate  on  this  occajion  the  sentiments 
of  my  highest  conslder.ition  and  great  ap- 
preciation. 

ROBMTO  P    Chiabi. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


kennedy's 

The  White  Hoi'se. 

Norember  2.  1961 
DrAR  Mr  President  I  have  read  with  great 
Interest  your  letter  of  September  8.  1961. 
which  your  brother  delivered  to  me  on  Sep- 
tember 15  I  am  also  very  pleased  to  have 
had  a  personal  conversation  with  your 
brother  at  that  time 

I  agree  with  you  that  an  unusual  com- 
munity of  Interests  exists  between  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  United  States 
Our  respective  Governments  and  peoples 
have  been  closely  associated  since  the  very  be- 
ginning ot  your  nation  The  Panama  Canal 
hii.s  been  an  Important  element  In  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  relationship 
between  our  two  countries,  and  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  bonds  of  unity  which  link 
all   the  American  Republics 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
hopes  to  maintain  nid  Strengthen  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  n.itlons  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  respect  and  sincere  friendship  I 
feel  sure  that  the  Government  of  Panama 
shares  this  (Objective 

Once  agiin  on  behalf  cf  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  I  reafllrm  our  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  the 
C-overnment  of  Panama  to  Insure  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  various  benefits  which  the 
canal  should  afford  to  tho  two  nations  that 
made  possible  its  construc-.lon  We  also  wish 
to  make  these  benefits  available  to  all  na- 
tions Interested  In  Internntlonal  trade. 

A.s  I  pointed  out  Ui  your  brother  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  I  realize  that  the  historic  friend- 
ship and  C(X)peratlon  between  our  two 
Countries  has  sometimes  been  marred  by  dif- 
ferences concerning  the  Interpretation  of  the 
rights  granted  to  the  Un.ted  States  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  In  past  years  these 
problems  have  been  resolved  In  various 
ways  -eometlmes  through  formal  treaty 
negotiations  and  sometlmt-s  through  friendly 
discussions  and  the  subsequent  Implemen- 
t.ition  of  specific  measuri>8  agreed  up>on  by 
representatives  of  the  twc  Governments 

My  Government  recognlies  that  differences 
will  Inevitably  arise  between  even  the 
friendliest  nations,  and  believes  that  these 
differences    must    be    dls<.-U8sed    thoroughly 


and  frankly,  In  order  to  clarify  the  Interests 
and  attitudes  of  both  parties.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  when  two  friendly  nations 
are  bound  by  treaty  provisions  which  are  not 
fully  satisfactory  to  one  of  the  parties,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  permit  quail- 
fled  representatives  of  both  nations  to  dis- 
cuss these  points  of  dissatisfaction  with  a 
view  to  their  resolution. 

I  have  Instructed  the  various  responsible 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  complete  reexamination 
of  our  current  and  future  needs  with  respect 
to  Isthmian  Canal  facilities.  I  expect  this 
study  to  be  completed  within  a  very  few 
months,  at  which  time  my  Government  will 
communicate  promptly  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama.  I  am  confident  that  repre- 
sentatives of  our  two  Governments,  after  a 
frank  exchange  of  views  and  a  careful  as- 
sessment of  our  mutual  needs  and  Interrsts. 
can  reach  fruitful  conclusions  which  will  pro- 
mote the  mutual  welfare  of  both  countries. 

With  cordial  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

John  F    Kennedy. 

I  From   the   Panama    (Republic   of  Panama) 

Star  &  Herald,  Nov.  16.  1961 1 
Kennedt    Agrees   on    Need   for   Republic    of 

Panama   Talks — Negotiations   Appear    As- 

SUBED  During    1962 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  has  agreed  with 
President  Roberto  F.  Chlarl  that  differences 
between  their  two  nations  must  be  discussed 
thoroughly  and  frankly.  In  a  reply  to  the 
Panamanian  Chief  Executive.  Kennedy  an- 
nounced he  has  called  for  a  complete  re- 
examination of  U.S  current  and  future 
needs  with  respect  to  Isthmian  Canal  facili- 
ties prior  to  entering  Into  negotiations  with 
Panama. 

■'I  expect  this  study  to  be  completed  within 
a  very  few  months,  at  which  time  my  Gov- 
ernment will  communicate  promptly  with 
the  Government  of  Panama."  Kennedy  wrote 
Chlarl.  "I  am  confident  that  representa- 
tives of  our  two  Governments  after  a  frank 
exchange  of  views  and  a  careful  assessment 
of  our  mutual  needs  and  Interests,  can  reach 
fruitful  conclusions  which  will  promote  the 
mutual  welfare  of  both   countries." 

Thus,  new  negotiations  over  U.S.  rights  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panamanian  benefits 
from  the  Isthmian  waterway  appeared  as- 
sured for  1962. 

President  Kennedy  answered  the  Pana- 
manian President's  letter  of  September  8, 
calling,  in  effect,  for  negotiations  from 
scratch. 

"I  have  the  deep  personal  conviction." 
Chlarl  had  written  Kennedy,  that  If  Panama 
and  the  United  States  were  to  cast  aside  the 
Interminable  and  up-to-now  almost  fruitless 
discussions  on  what  should  be  the  correct  In- 
terpretation of  existing  treaties,  and  dis- 
fKJsed  themselves  to  undertake  the  analysis 
of  existing  relations  between  both  with  a 
realistic  approach  and  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  and  norms  of  International  law, 
already  universally  recognized,  they  will  find 
adequate  formulae  to  resolve,  once  and  for 
all  for  all  time,  a  stable  and  lasting  associa- 
tion which  will  enable  them  to  carry  out 
harmoniously  the  common  destiny  set  out 
for  them  by  the  Panama  Canal." 

And  he  added :  "The  bias — wether  Justified 
or  unjustified — that  such  results  are  either 
difficult  or  impossible  of  attainment,  should 
not  be  an  obstacle  for  the  attempt." 

Chlarl's  letter  was  hand  delivered  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  at  the  White  House  on  Sep- 
tember 15  by  his  brother,  Rlcardo  Chlarl. 
Kennedy's  letter  was  hand  delivered  to  Pres- 
ident Chlarl  at  the  Presldencla  by  Philip 
Clock,  Acting  Charge  d 'Affairs  of  the  United 
States  In  Panama,  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Announcement  of  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dential correspondence  was  made  simulta- 
neously yesterday  afternoon  In  Washington 
and  Panama  City. 


Press  Secretary  Pablan  Velarde,  Jr.,  dis- 
tributed copies  of  both  letters  to  newsmen  at 
4:30  pjn.,  at  the  Presldencla.  In  answer  to 
a  question,  he  said  President  Chlarl  is  pleased 
by  the  answer  he  has  received  from  President 
Kennedy.  He  declared  that  Panama  most 
likely  will  continue  the  appraisal  of  Its  posi- 
tion during  the  time  that  the  United  States 
takes  for  the  study  of  Its  current  and  future 
canal  needs. 

Velarde  also  said  that  the  Panama  Gov- 
ernment win  appoint  its  negotiators  soon 
and  they  will  work  closely  with  the  National 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  Panama's  claims. 

When  a  newsman  raised  the  point  that  the 
time  mentioned  in  President  Kennedy's  letter 
for  the  U.S.  study  of  its  canal  needs  might 
be  1  or  2  years,  Velarde  pointed  to  the  phrase 
"within  a  very  few  months"  and  added  that 
while  every  one  was  entitled  to  his  own  in- 
terpretation, he  thought  this  means  less  than 
6  months. 

Chlari's  letter  revealed  that  the  Panama- 
nian President  made  his  first  approach  to 
Kennedy  on  the  subject  of  new  negotiations 
as  far  back  as  July.  At  that  time  an  emis- 
sary of  President  Chlarl  met  with  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  President  Kennedy  at 
a  meeting  of  Central  American  Foreign  Min- 
isters held  In  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  This 
was  followed  by  the  September  letter. 

The  Panamanian  Chief  Executive  made 
one  major  point  in  his  personal  letter  to 
Kennedy — that  the  1903  treaty,  which  has 
governed  basicaUy  relations  between  the  two 
countries  since  Panama  became  independ- 
ent was  not  negotiated  by  Panamanian  rep- 
resentatives, but  was  hiorriedly  signed  "by  a 
quick  confabulation"  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  John  Hay,  and 
Philippe  Bunau-Varllla,  a  Frenchman  tempo- 
rarily acting  as  Panama's  envoy.  Chlarl 
pointed  out  that  this  was  done  at  the  "peak 
of  the  colonialist  expansion  of  strong  states." 
But  times  have  changed,  Chlarl  said.  In 
effect. 

"After  a  half  century  and  two  world 
wars,"  he  wrote  President  Kennedy,  "the 
panorama  is  wholly  different:  Colonies  are 
on  their  way  out,  resp>ect  for  the  personality 
of  each  state  is  now  p.n  axiom  In  Internation- 
al law;  the  principle  of  nonintervention  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  state  has  vic- 
toriously surged  forward,  and  the  structure 
of  the  world  organization  of  nations  is  show- 
ing, ever  more  effectively,  the  Influence  of 
united  small  nations  on  International  prob- 
lems and  conflicts." 

And  with  a  pointed  reference  to  the  key 
question  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States — sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone — 
the  President  of  Panama  added : 

"There's  no  place  in  the  mentality  of  man 
In  this  second  half  of  the  20th  century  for 
the  proposition  that  a  state,  no  matter  how 
strong,  can  exert  sovereign  rights  over  any 
part  of  the  territory  of  another  state,  no 
matter  how  small  or  weak." 

But,  he  went  on,  there  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent two  sovereign  and  Independent  states 
from  reaching  understandings  providing  ac- 
ceptable arrangements  for  the  fair  Interests 
and  rights  of  each. 

President  Kennedy's  letter  matched  the 
cordial  tone  of  President  Chlarl's  approach. 
"Once  again,  "  Kennedy  wrote,  "on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I 
reafllrm  our  willingness  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Government  of  Panama - 
to  Insure  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  various 
benefits  which  the  canal  should  afford  to  the 
two  nations  that  made  possible  its  construc- 
tion. We  also  wish  to  make  these  beneflts 
available  to  all  nations  Interested  In  Inter- 
national trade." 

He  added:  "My  Government  recognizes 
that  differences  will  inevitably  arise  between 
even  the  friendliest  nations  and  believes  that 
these  differences  must  be  discussed  thor- 
oughly and  frankly  In  order  to  clarify  the 
interests  and  attitudes  of  both   parties.     It 
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scans  dear,  VtMtnian.  that  wtten  two  mend- 
ty  nwttotM  are  ba«Bd  toy  traaty  ptw^tous 
whteh  sr*  not  fsBy  saliafiitfUMy  to  ona  of  tlte 
parttaa.  arraut—nt"  i*wuM  ka  mada  to  per- 
mU  q«MUlAe<l  repraasntattvaa  of  boOi  nattona 
to  dlacoaa  thaat  potnta  of  iJISBatlafacUoa  wtth 
a  Ttew  to  tlMtr  reaolattoa." 

Tbara  baa  bean  no  uMilal  announccoMnt  by 
Panaaaa  of  wbat  apodfle  Issues  tt  propoaas  to 
raise  wh«n  normiil  negotiations  are  under- 
taken. But  an  official  listing  of  unfulfilled 
Panamanian  daaiaada  In  preTloua  negotla- 
tkMM  carried  In  tba  Foreign  OOlee'i  IMl  re- 
port to  tba  MatkMMU  Asssmbly  Included  tbeae 
maX>r  points: 

1  Tbe  dlaplay  of  the  Panamanian  Oag  in 
the  Canal  Eooa. 

a.  ImplSBSBTitatlon  of  the  principle  of 
equality  of  wacaa.  of  treatment,  and  of  op- 
portunity for  empioyoMnt  among  Panama- 
nian and  North  Aaaerlcan  dtlaens  in  tbe 
Canal  Eoaa. 

3.  Increaae  of  the  canal  annuity  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  gToas  revenue  with  a  guaranteed 
mlnlmmB  at  M  aallllon.  The  preaent  annu- 
ity la  •!  .990.000. 

4.  Ceaaatton  c€  grant  In  perpetuity. 

5.  Mixed  courts  In  the  Canal  Zone. 


(Prom  the  Panama  (Republic  of  Panama) 
Star  *  Herald.  Nor.  17,  19«1| 

Repuhjc  or  Pahaika  AaaaicBLT  Calls  roa 
BaAicoiTKw  TaxATT — Oarrrms  PAToa  Scvap- 
pnvo  or  PKXTKK7B  Pacts — RaBonmoi*.  Ap- 
raovas  UitAimcoTTsi.T,  Advocatxs  TaaATT 
RxAFnainMC  Rkfttblic  or  Panama  Sovn- 
KIOITTT   IN   J^wa 

The  Panama  National  Asaembly  went  on 
record  yesterday  for  the  scrapping  of  all 
previous  treaties  with  the  United  States  and 
for  a  new  treaty  reafllrming  Panamanian  sov  - 
erelgnty  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Tha  reaolutlon.  Introduced  by  natlonjiLst 
leafier,  Aqulllno  Boyd.  In  behalf  ot  Mmself 
and  11  other  assembly  deputies,  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  after  a  brief  discussion. 
In  addition  to  the  sovereignty  demand, 
the  Assembly  listed  13  other  points  as  mini- 
mum aspirations  of  the  Panamanian  people. 
These  points  are  almost  Identical  to  the  list 
of  Panamanian  demands  not  met  by  the 
United  States  In  previous  negotiations,  is- 
sued earlier  this  month  by  the  Porelgn  Ofllce. 

The  Assembly  acted  within  24  houra  of  the 
release  of  the  text  of  the  corresF>ondence 
between  Presidents  Roberto  Chlarl  and  John 
P.  Kennedy  on  the  subject  of  new  treaty 
negotiations.  President  Chlarl.  In  a  letter 
dated  September  8.  told  President  Kennedy 
that  the  two  countries  should  make  another 
attempt  at  resolving  their  longstanding  dif- 
ferences, starting  this  time  from  scratch. 
President  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 2.  agreed  that  siich  differences  must  be 
discussed  thoroughly  and  franlUy.  and  in- 
dicatad  that  the  United  Statea  wUi  be  ready 
to  enter  into  talks  in  lSd2  after  a  reexami- 
nation of  its  current  and  future  needs  with 
reapect  to  Isthmian  Canal  facilities. 

The  Aasemhiy  said  yesterday  that  Kenne- 
dy's lettar  "eyldanoaa  tha  good  will  of  his 
Oovenunent  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  agree- 
ments on  the  questions  deriving  frona  the 
interoceanic  canal  ea> bedded  In  our  terri- 
tory." 

The  reaolutlon  also  pointed  out.  That  the 
1903.  ISSfl  and  195*  treaties  have  nut  suc- 
ceeded In  " cementing  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  In  a  satisfactory  manner." 

That  the  1903  treaty  is  noanifeatJy  unfair 
and  that  the  grant  Is  made  to  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity  Is  not  In  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  intarnaUonal  Uw 

That  Panama  la  not  deriving  fair  beneAt« 
from  the  Panama  Canal 

The  resolution  provides  as  fullow8 

"Be  it  reMtlv^ — 

"1  That  (the  Asaiiibly)  expreas  Its  most 
fervent  daalre  that  the  1903  Treaty  on  the 
Interoceanic  Canal  and  the  treaties  subae- 
quently    entered   Into  in   I9S6  and   1965   be 


totally  replaced  and  that  a  new  treaty  b« 
drawn  up  which  wtll  reaflhtn  Panamanian 
aufeielgnty  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  aattaTy  the 
mtntmum  aspirations  of  the  Panamanian 
people. 

"1.  That  tlie  following  are  recognlaed  as 
the  minimum  aspirations  of  the  Panama - 
man  people: 

"la)  Elimination  of  the  In-perpetulty 
clause  and  reversion  to  Panama  of  the  canal 
Installations  on  a  fixed  term 

•■(b>  Pair  Rharlng  of  the  canal  revenues 
(The  Porelgn  Office  had  listed  Increasing  the 
canal  annuity  from  the  present  11.930.000  to 
20  percent  of  the  groes  revenue,  with  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  of  95  million  ) 

"(c)  Establishment  of  mixed  courts  and 
revision  of  the  present  legislation  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"(d)  Recognition  of  Spanish  as  an  (jfllclal 
language  In  tbe  Canal  Zone. 

"(e)  Cooperation  by  Canal  Zone  authori- 
ties to  enforce  Panamanian  laws  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"(f)  Establishment  of  Panamanian  Juris- 
diction over  the  ports  of  Balboa  and  Cris- 
tobal 

"(g)  Raising  of  the  Panamanian  flag  on  all 
public  buildings  and  on  all  ships  transiting 
the  canal 

"(h)  Use  ^f  Panamanian  postage  stamps 
in  the  Canal  Zone 

"(1)  Elimination  of  the  Issuance  of  ex- 
equaturs ( written  official  recognition )  by  the 
Canal  Bone  to  foreign  oonsols. 

"(J)  Effective  equality  of  oppnrtunlty  and 
treatment  for  Panamanian  and  North  Amer- 
ican f»uifceta  in  the  Canal  Zone 

"(kl  Inclusion  of  a  clause  on  arbitration 
as  the  mefins  of  resolving  controverales 
(The  Porelgn  Office  has  listed  acceptance  of 
the  mandat  iry  Jvirlsdictlon  of  the  World 
Court  over  controversies  between  the  two 
countries  ) 

""(1)  Cooperation  by  the  U  .S  Onvernment 
for  the  defense  of  the  Panamanian  civil  pop- 
ulation against  possible  nuclear  attitcks 

"(m)  Regulation  of  commercial  activities 
In  the  Canal  Zone  through  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce, bearing  in  mind  at  all  times  the  ob- 
jective of  tn-urln^  for  Panama  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  types  of  benefits  deriving 
from  the  operation  of  the  canal    ' 

Cosignatory,  of  the  re-olutton  with  Boyd 
were  Deputies  Azael  Vartfas.  Thelma  King. 
Juae  Agu.^tm  .\rango.  EnrUjiie  Jlm^nei;.  Jt  . 
Jacinto  Lopez  y  Le<Sn.  Jorge  Pernandea.  Sid- 
ney Wise  Arias.  Rafael  Orajalea.  Juan  B 
Arias,  Rani  Arango.  Jr  .  and  Demetrlo 
Oecerega. 

Inttxlockinc     SuwnxnrorN    in    GovK«NMrKT 

D«I»A«TMXNTS 

us.  SiNArx,  SuBcoMiirmx  To  In- 

VKSTiGATI      THE      AulilWlSTaATIUN 

or  THE  Intexnai.  SxcexiTT  Act 
AND  Othek  Intxknal  SECUXrTT 
Laws,    or    the    CoMMrmx    on 

THE  JUDICIAST. 

Wathington.  DC  .  March  25.  1954 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a  ni.,  pur- 
suant to  call.  In  room  324,  Senate  Office 
Building.  Senator  William  B.  Jenuer  (chalr- 
man  t  presiding. 

Present  Sen«Un-.s  Jeuuer.  Watklns.  Wclker, 
and  Butler 

Also  preaent  Charles  P.  Grimes,  chief 
counsel:  J  G  Sourwlne.  associate  oounael; 
Benjamin  JUandel.  director  of  research:  Dr. 
Edna  R  Pluegel  and  Robert  C  MrManus 
profeasiunMi  staff   onemher*. 

The  CHAiXMAN  The  committee  wiu  cume 
to  order 

Let  the  record  show  this  Is  a  continuation 
of  a  hearing  with  Ambassador  Braden  that 
WHS  started  December  22.  1953.  In  New  Tork. 
and  I  win  ask  %It  Orlops  tu  connect  the 
two  and  tu  clarify  the  record. 

Mr  OaiMEs  Thank  you  I  think  that 
wt)uld   make  a   more  tirderly  record. 


There  will  be  some  repetition,  but  simply 
by  way  of  ampltfleatton 

Tbe  Chaoimaw.  Mr.  Wltneas.  do  yoa  swear 
the  testimony  you  will  gtre  will  ba  tha  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  tbe  truth, 
so  help  you  OodT 

Mr  BaAaxN.  Bo  help  me  Ood.  I  do. 

TKSTIMONT     OF     SPXUILUt     BaAAXN.     NXW     TOaJK. 
N  T. 

The  Cmaikscam.  State  your  full  naiae. 

Mr  BaAMCN  Spruiile  Braden.  and  X  live  In 
New   York.  320  East  T2d  Street. 

The  Chaolumi  What  Is  your  business  or 
profession? 

Mr  BaaiiKN  Presently  as  a  consultant  to 
various  linns  nMistly  on  foreign  Invaatmaota 
and   particularly  In  Latin  America. 

The  Chaibicam.  When  wef*  you  with  the 
Government   of   the    United   StatesT 

Mr.  BaAoxM.  I  was  with  tbe  Oowsmmant 
of  tha  United  Sutes  more  or  leas  eontln- 
uoualy — there  were  in  the  first  couple  of 
years  a  few  intermlaalons — from  tha  end  at 
1933  untU  June  38.  1947. 

The  Chaikm AN.  In  what  capacities  did  you 


Mr  BaABsu*.  I  began  first  as  a  deiagata  In 
charge  of  all  the  economic  and  financial 
discussions     at    the    Seventh    Into^iatlonal 

Conference 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  BaADKM  Tes  Going  back  to  1041. 
when  I  was  In  Colombia.  I  began  sounding 
warnings  to  the  State  Departntent  about  tbe 
menace  of  communism  In  this  baotlaphere 
and  during  the  war^l»43  and  1M4 — there 
were  repeated  dispatches  Ih  which  I  said 
that  this  is  the  gravest  p>erll  we  face  and 
that  :ifter  the  war  It  la  going  to  be  most 
serlnis 

The  CiiAixMAN  That  was  in  your  written 
reports? 

Mr  BaADXN  Written  reports  and  telegrams. 
all  kinds  of  things. 

Mr  GaiMsa.  What  was  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Piu-ty  line  at  that  time? 

Mr  Bkadcn  M(jre  or  leas  aimultaoeoualy 
with  thAt.  we  had  the  opening  that  fall  of 
the  first  United  Nations  Assembly  maetlng 
in  New  York.  They  had  a  San  Prandsco 
meeting  and  a  London  meeting,  but  hare 
the  Assembly  met  in  New  York  for  the  flrat 
time. 

Mr  Gxiiixs.  They  were  about  to  maet  at 
the  time  this  took  place? 

Mr  BxAflKN  llils  all  took  place  aftar  V^ 
Day    August  6  or  August  7 

Mr    OaiiiEs    The   agitation   began? 

Mr.  BxAiiBjr  It  began  promptly  and  It  g  ew 
rapidly  in  volume. 

Mr  OaiMEs.  You  knew  this  through  re- 
ports that  reached  you? 

Mr  BxADCN  I  had  all  kinds  of  lepuits  and 
telegrams,  everything  coming  In  from  Pana- 
ma. The  Army  bad  the  same  thing.  T^e 
newspapers  carried  It. 

Mr  Oansxa  But  your  knowledge  U  based 
on  the  official  reports  made  to  you  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  In  charge  of  Latin 
American  Affairs:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr    BxADKN    Exactly. 

Mr  Uxiarxa  That  Is  the  position  you  oc- 
rvipied  then' 

Mr    Bradzm    That  Is  the  position. 

Mr  GxiM^.  Will  you  state,  please,  what 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  line  was?  I 
think  I  Interrupted  you. 

Mr.  BSAaaw  I  was  going  to  say  that  for  the 
first  time  the  Russians  at  that  time  at  that 
Assembly  In  New  York,  mads  tha  attack  oa 
us  that  we  had  aggreaalve  Intantkma — that 
we  were  aggreaalve  and  the  proof  at  tha  ag- 
gressive intentions  we  bad  waa  our  establlah- 
tng  bases  ail  over  tbe  world. 

Mr  GancKS  Did  they  at  that  time  meatlao 
Panama  bases? 

Mr  BaADEN  Subsequently  dtirtng  tbe  dla- 
cuasions  In  the  Assembly  ttey  did.  not  at 
the  t>eginnlnj;.  as  I  recall. 
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Mr.  GaiMKs.  So  they  used  the  Panama 
l>asea  as  proof  of  our  aggrsaslve  Intanttona? 

Mr.  BasDKW.  Wall,  you  say  tbay  taad  It. 
We  gar*  tham  tbe  ammunition. 

Mr.  Ommm.  Ii*t1  get  to  that  Utar,  but 
t  tiat  was  tha  party  line? 

Mr.  Batnaw.  Sure.  ■ 

Mr.  OxiMKS.  We  were  the  aggressors.  The 
proof  Is  we  have  the  bases,  the  military  basee. 
all  over  the  world.  Including  Panama;  U  that 
nwht? 

Mr  BaAAKw.  As  I  recall,  the  Russians  made 
tbe    point   apadfylng    Panama    later. 

The  Chaixmaw.  They  were  not  referring  to 
the  Canal  Zona,  they  were  referring  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  134  bases? 

Mr  BxAOKN.  Yes.  the  IS4  bases  I  am  talk- 
ing about  But  the  Canal  Zone  was  brought 
in  implicitly. 

Mr  OKims.  Did  you  hava  an  ezperlanoe  In 
connection  with  tha  agitation  In  Panama  and 
Die  Commonlat  Party  line  with  Algar  HlsaT 

Mr.  BaASKM.  Yea. 

Mr.  GxiMxa.  What  was  It? 

Mr  BaADEN.  There  were  two  Instances. 

Mr  GancEs.  What  was  Htss  doing  at  that 
time*" 

Mr  BaADXN.  Hiss  was  In  charge  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs. 

Mr  GaiMxa.  In  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  BsApaw.  In  tha  State  Department. 
That  Office  today  Is  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  It  la  the  Office  for  United 
Nations  Affairs.  He  was  the  head  of  that 
Office,  although  he  did  not  have  the  rank  of 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  that, 
in  tbe  routine  perfornMince  of  his  duties,  tha 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zoike  submitted  his 
annual  report.  ii 

Mr  Gbimks.  To  whom? 

Mr  BxADKN  On  the  o]:«ratlons  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  think  that  U  submitted  to 
the  War  Department.  I  am  not  sure  of  that, 
but  in  any  case.  It  was  published,  as  It 
u.sually  Is. 

Mr  Gaucxs.  You  say  routine  operations. 
Would  you  describe  It.  briefly,  please? 

Mr  BxADEN.  I  can't  do  a  good  Job  of  de- 
srrlMng  It.     I  don't  think  1  read  it. 

Mr  Oantaa.  What  aort  of  report  was  It? 

Mr.  Bbadkn.  How  many  boats  are  going 
through  the  canal  in  different  directions,  the 
tonnage,  et  cetera;  what  were  the  operations 
of  the  stores  In  the  canal,  what  was  the  labor 
operation,  everything. 

Mr  Ganccs.  Population,  matters  of  that 
.virt? 

Mr  BaAOCN.  I  think  population  waa  prob- 
ably In  It.     I  dont  recall. 

Mr  GaiMEs  This  Is  a  report  by  our  Gover- 
nor down  there  on  operations  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  a  report  which  he  submits  an- 
nually; Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BaADEN.  Exactly. 

Mr  OxiMKs.  He  had  been  submitting  It  to 
the  American  Government;   Is  that  right? 

Mr  BaaoxM.  Since  1908,  I  assume. 
Mr.  Gxncxs.  Go  ahead,  pleaae.     What  hap- 
pened In  connection  with  that  report? 

Mr  BaAi>KM  My  ofllce.  represented  by  Mr. 
C^>chran,  Mr.  William  Cochran,  who  waa  In 
chart;e  of  that  whole  area  In  the  Caribbean. 
.md  Mr  Wise,  who  was  on  the  Panama  desk, 
became  Involved  In  an  argument  with  the 
Office  of  Political  Affairs,  because  the  latter 
wished  to  submit  this  report  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United  NaUons. 
My  officers  Immediately  got  In  touch  with 
the  legal  adviser's  office  where  Miss  Ann 
O'.NelU.  a  very  competent  lawyer,  and  a  very 
sturdy  soul.  I  may  say — I  have  a  great  ad- 
mlr.itlon  for  her — supported  the  thesis  of 
my  officers  that  under  no  clrcximstanoes 
should  this  report  at  tha  CoTamor  of  the 
Canal  Sana  be  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Plnally.  Mr.  Hiss  himself 

Mr     Qaiirxs.  What    was    your    reason    for 

thaf 


Mr.  BxABBW.  I  was  going  to  say  what  Hiss' 
reason  waa  tint,  because  I  think  that  makes 
It  clearer. 

Algir  Hlas  and  hto  OMm  dalmed  tmder 
article  79(e)  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
It  was  otir  obligation  to  nitMnlt  that  tvport. 
I  dont  know  whether  you  would  like  to  have 
article  73  leilewed  now,  or  not. 

The  Cwsnrmw.  Let  It  go  into  the  record 
and  become  a  part  of  the  record,  without 
reading. 

(The  material  referred  to  was  marked 
"Exhibit  No.  357"  and  Is  as  foUows: ) 

"XXHiaiT    MO.     SIT CHAXTia    OF    THX     ITNTrXD 

MATIOM*— CHAPTB    ZI.   DBCLaaATtOM    KXOAXD- 

IN6  iioN-«Kx.r-«ovxaiiiNQ  TxaxiToans 


"Article  73 
"Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  or  aanime  responaibllltlea  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  territories  whoee  p»ofi9  have 
not  jret  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-gOT- 
ernment  recognize  the  principle  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  Inhabitants  of  theaa  territories 
are  paramount,  aixl  accept  as  a  aaered  trust 
tbe  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmoat, 
within  the  system  of  International  peace  and 
security  establlahed  by  the  preaent  charter, 
the  well-being  of  ttie  inhabitants  of  these 
territories,  and,  to  this  end : 

"a.  to  Insure,  with  due  respect  for  the 
culture  of  the  peoples  OHicemed,  their  polit- 
ical, economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement, their  just  treatment,  and  their 
protection  against  abuses: 

"b.  to  develop  self-government,  to  take 
due  account  at  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  their  free  political 
institutions,  according  to  the  particular  dr- 
cumstanees  of  each  territory  and  its  peoples 
and  their  rarying  stages  of  advancement; 

"c.  to  further  International  peace  and  se- 
curity; 

"d  to  promote  constructive  measures  of 
development,  to  encourage  research,  and  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  and,  when  and 
where  appropriate,  with  specialized  Interna- 
tional bodies  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
achievement  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
scientific  purposes  set  forth  in  this  article; 
and 

"e.  to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary 
General  for  information  ptuixjsea,  subject 
to  such  limitation  as  security  and  consti- 
tutional considerations  may  require,  statls- 
ttcal  and  other  information  at  a  technical 
nature  relating  to  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational conditions  In  the  territories  fCM* 
which  they  are  respectively  responsible  other 
than  those  territories  to  which  chapters  xn 
and  xm  apply." 

Mr.  BxASKN.  My  officers  maintained  that 
was  perfectly  ridiculous;  that  article  7S(e) 
anticipated  self-government.  That  was  the 
phraseology  used  In  it. 

The  Canal  Zone,  so  far  as  the  Republic 
of  Panama  Is  concerned,  is  self-governing. 

We  had  a  special  agreement  as  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Canal  Zone.  There  was  no 
Thyvae  or  reason,  in  my  (pinion,  nor  in  the 
opinion  of  my  oflloera.  why  that  should  be 
presented  to  the  United  Nations. 

MareoTcr.  we  knew  that  if  It  were  pre- 
sented that  it  was  Just  going  to  enrage  the 
Panamanians.  It  was  going  to  play  Into 
the  haruls  of  the  Russians  with  their  alle- 
gations about  our  bases  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  and  particularly  in  Panama. 

It  was  going  to  alienate  a  lot  of  the  other 
Latin  Americans,  who  would  say,  "See  what 
the  United  States  is  doing  In  the  Canal 
Zone?" 

It  was  a  thoroughly  bad  move  to  make 
and  particularly  with  the  Assembly  starting 
up  in  New  York. 

I  knew  that  Mr.  Alfaro.  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Panama,  and  Minister  of  Porelgn 
Relations,  a  leading  politician,  already  faced 
this  terrific  problem  about  the  bases  outside 


of  the  zone,  and  would  be  tarrifleaUy  an- 
noyed by  this  report  betng  preaentad. 

Mr.  GancxB.  In  addition,  would  it  com- 
plicate our  relations  inscCar  as  oparatkm  is 
concerned  by  giving  tha  Unltad  l^^tl^^»^,  a 
voice? 

Mr.  BxABKH.  It  would  compUcata  us  wltii 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  It  btou^t  the 
Uhltad  Nations  Into  something  wtHra  they 
had  no  right  to  be. 

Mr.  OmnoBi.  It  might  give  tham  a  «ia<m 
to  some  stake  In  the  operation  of  tlae  Pan- 
ama Canal? 

Mr.  Bkaoen.  Exactly . 

Mr.  Gxncxs.  Was  that  part  of  the  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  BxAOXN.  Absolutely. 

Tha  Chaomam.  Senator  Watkins. 

Senator  Watkims.  Is  It  not  true  we  also 
made  reports  on  Alaska? 

Mr.  BaAOKW.  That  was  not  in  my  sphere,  so 
I  havent  any  Idea  about  that.  I  think  we 
did.  I  dont  know  whether  we  did  on  Ha- 
waii, or  not,  but  I  think  we  did,  now  that  you 
mention  it.  But  I  wasnt  concerned  about 
that.  I  had  enough  troubles  of  my  own  with 
Panama. 

Senator  Watkiks.  The  reason  I  call  yotn' 
attention  to  it  was  the  fact  I  entered  a 
protest  about  reporting  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bxadkn.  I  vaguely  remember  that  was 
true. 

Senates-  Wklkxx.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  a  question? 

The  CHAniiiAN.  Senator  Welker. 

Senator  Wklkxx.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you 
were  fortified  by  your  counsel's  opinion  and 
the  opinion  of  yourself  and  others,  that  you 
were  permitted  not  to  submit  this  informa- 
tion as  requested  by  Mr.  Hiss  under  the 
limitation  of  security;  is  that  correct?  That 
is  subsection  (e)  of  article  78. 

Mr.  BXAOEN.  That  I  eantigive  you  an  opin- 
ion on  as  a  lawyer.  I  know  that  the  proce- 
dure was  totally  out  of  order.  There  was  no 
Justification  for  that;  aside  from  all  of  the 
Issues  that  counsel  has  brought  up  In  re- 
gard to  our  relations. 

Senator  Wklkb.  Not  withstanding  the 
fact  that  you  did  have  the  security  defense 
in  mind,  it  was  stUl  insisted  by  Mr.  Rtas? 

Mr.  BxADEK.  It  was  still  insisted  by  Mr. 
Hiss  that  it  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Cochran  and  Mr.  Murray  Wise. 
my  assistants  on  this  matter,  came  to  me 
and  said,  "Tou  have  got  to  enter  this  tkf^t. 
We  can't  get  any  further  on  It." 

At  that  point  we  got  Mr.  Haekworth,  the 
legal  adviser  to  the  State  Department,  in  on 
It. 

My  boys  reported  to  me  they  were  quite 
concerned.  They  feared  Mr.  Haekworth  was 
veering  over  to  the  side  of  Alger  Hlas,  but  I 
stormed  around  quite  a  bit  on  this  fnoblem 
and  finally  Mr.  Haekworth  would  not  give 
a  decision. 

At  that  point  It  was  appealed  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Chaikman.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Bkaden.  Mr.  Acheson. 

I  remember  very  vividly  that  I  wNit  in  to 
see  Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  Mr.  Hiss  had  al- 
ready been  there  for  some  tlnte. 

This  was  all  7  years  ago,  so  my  nMUKiry 
may  be  a  bit  off,  but  I  think  it  is  substan- 
tially accurate. 

When  I  tried  to  state  my  case,  Mr.  Acheaon, 
as  a  lawyo".  agreed  with  BAr.  Hiaa,  and  I  didnt 
even  have  a  chance  to  state  my  case.  I 
reuMmber  that  I  came  out  of  that  meeting 
boiling  with  rage  at  what  haftpened. 

Senator  Wxlkxx.  Mr.  Hiss  was  present 
there? 

Mr.  BxADKN.  Oh,  yes.  The  only  thing  we 
got  out  of  Mr.  Hiss'  office  was  an  expression 
which  today  I  dont  understand  very  clearly, 
and  he  said  this — ^he  put  in  a  phrase  that 
this  was  submitted  to  the  United  Nations, 
this  report  of  the  Governor,  on  a  pragmatic 
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btMla  for  thta  year,  for  the  year  1946.  What 
that  meaiu.  I  dont  know,  but  that  was  sup- 
po««d  to  take  care  of  our  objections,  which 
nee<lleu  to  say.  It  did  not. 

As  we  predicted,  the  Panamanian  Foreign 
Minister  made  a  speech  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  have  a  copy  of  this  If  you  wish  to 
have  It  In  the  record. 

The  Ckaibman.  I  think  It  should  go  Into 
the  record  and  become  a  part  of  the  rect)rd 

(The  material  referred  to  was  marked 
•  Exhibit  No  358"  and  Is  as  follows   i 

EXHIBrr    NO      338 — PANAMA   CANAL   ZONE    IS    NOT 

LEASED   muirroRT 
••(Dr    Rlcardo  J    Alfaro  Kxplalne  Payment  of 
$430,000    Annuity    by     the    US      Govern- 
ment) 
(Speech    by    the   president  of   the    Pana- 
manian   delegation.    Dr     Rlcardo    J     Alfaro. 
during  the  session  of  the  Political  Commis- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  November  14,  1946,  In  respect  to 
the    International    status    of     the     Panama 
Canal  Zone.) 

•The  Panamanian  Delegation  has  been  in- 
formed that  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  adopted 
on  February  9.  1946.  by  the  United  Nations 
Assembly,  the  United  States  has  presented 
a  report  concerning  the  territories  under  lu 
administration  and  has  Included  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  among  those  about  which 
It  had  to  report  to  the  General  Secretariat. 
In  accordance  with  article  73iei  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter." 

•  •  •  «  • 

Mr  Grimes.  Would  you  state  what  his 
F>oints  were' 

Mr  Braoen  The  substance  was  that  here 
we  were  talking  about  the  canal  as  If  we 
had  It  under  lease,  and  we  did  not.  that  it 
was  a  special  agreement  beginning  In  1903 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States,  that 
Panama  had  given  the  United  States  certain 
facilities  and  we  had  In  return  made  certain 
payments  in  regard  Ui — I  think  it  was  »10 
million  to  Panama,  plus  an  annual  reiit.il 
of  •260.000  a  year 

Subsequently  we  went  off  gold  raised  it 
to  $430,000  a  year 

There  were  the  various  quid  pro  quoa  back 
and  forth  that  the  submission  of  this  to 
the  United  Nations  was  an  outrage  both  to 
Panama  and  to  the  agreement 

Mr.  Grimes.  In  other  words,  it  was  none 
of  the  business  of  the  United  Nations  that  he 
came  out  very  much  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States  on  this? 

Mr  Bradrn.  He  came  out  very  much  on 
the  side  of  my  oflBce.  not  of  the  United  States. 
because  we  had  submitted  it 

Mr.  Grimes.  That  dep>end8  on  what  the 
US    Interest  Is. 

Mr.  Braden.  Of  the  true  Interest  of  the 
United  States;  yes. 

Mr  Grimes.  The  report  was  then  submit- 
ted to  the  United  Nations'' 

Mr    Braden .   Tes. 

Mr  Grimes  Did  another '  Incident  take 
place  m  regard  to  Panama'' 

Mr    Braden    Tes. 

Mr   Grimes    What  was  thaf 

Mr  Braden.  At  that  time,  and  you  have 
to  get  the  picture  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Russians  making  their  sp>ee<-hes  about  our 
being  aggressors,  and  the  proof  being  the 
bases,  the  Panama  bases,  134  outside  of  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone,  being  brought  in  as  proof 
positive  of  our  aggressive  Intentions,  and  I 
desperately  trying  and  praying  that  I  would 
be  able  to  keep  the  lid  on  everything  until 
the  Assembly  was  over  In  New  York 

And  that  we  could  get  Mr  .Mfaro  down  to 
Washlntjton  and  quietly  and  calmly.  In 
luncheons,  and  In  our  offices  work  out  an 
agreement  with  him  about  these  1:h  ba^es 
which  the  military  Informed  me  were  vi- 
tally necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal — therefore,  of  the  United  States 

You  can.  therefore.  Imagine  my  utter 
astonishment    when    one    mornmg    I    picked 


up  the  Washington  Post  at  my  apartment 
and  here  on  the  front  page  was  an  announce- 
ment that  we  had  reported  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Canal  Zone  as  an  occupied 
territory  When  I  read  that.  I  realized  that 
was  really  putting  the  fat  In  the  fire  In  our 
relations  with  Panama  in  th*  substantiation 
of  the  R  jsstan  allegations  and  In  our  rela- 
tlohs  with  all  of  the  American  Republics  It 
was   such   a   nasty   situation 

Mr  Orimch  In  other  words,  our  State  De- 
partmen"  had  officially  reported  it  to  the 
United  Nations.  Uiat  Panama  was  one  of 
our   occupied    territories'' 

Mr  Braden  Yes  The  only  thing  my 
memory  is  a  little  hazy  on  whether  that  cnme 
along  at  ab^jut  the  same  time  as  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  by  the  tf<  vernor  •>t 
whether  it  came  subsequently,  but  n»y  best 
reci)lle<t.on   is   It    came   subsequently 

Mr  Grimes  This  was  a  matter  under  your 
Jurisdiction  its  .\si»l.stant  Secrt-larv  of  State 
for    r.iatl:i    American    Affairs  ^ 

Mr    Braden     Exactly 

Mr  CisiMEs  Yiiu  learned  about  it  fur  the 
first   lime   in   the  newspapers'* 

Mr  Braden  I  learned  about  it  fur  the  first 
time  In  the  newsp  tpers 

Mr   Grimes   What  did  yo>i  do ' 

Mr  BHADr.N  I  dropped  the  newspaper  and 
I  tore  (I'lwn  to  the  State  Dep.irtnient  I 
tailed  III  the  Director  of  tlie  OtTlie  ■.'  .\nnTl- 
can  Republics  AfTalrs  Mr  Brings  who  pres- 
fiitly  IS  nir  .\meruiin  Aintj  utsud' >r  m  K'>rf.i 
.iiid  my  tlrst  speil.il  ,t.ssl--.tant .  Mr  Wright 
and  Mr  Murray  Wise  w,is  'lien  c.illfd  in  us 
the   officer   on    the    P.inrirnanUin   desk 

I  may  say  I  Wiis  iislng  some  pretty  strong 
l.mguagf  .tr'iund  the  place  at  this  outr.iK*" 
None  of  them  knew  any  mc^re  about  It  than  I 

They    .ilso   had   read    It   In    the    newspafwrs 

We  tlien  tried  to  run  it  down  and  we 
found  that  this  rep<jrt  had  been  submitted 
.iiid  the  employment  if  the  «<ircl.s  M-rupled 
territory'  by  the  Office  nf  Special  Political 
A.T  ilrs     -hat    is   tn  s.iv     Mr     Alger   Hlis 


THE       NEW       0NE-SIDF:D       UNITED 
STATES  NEAR  ElASTERN   POLICY 

The  SPEAKEFt  pro  t.Tn{X)r.-     Mr    Eu- 

MONDS<.iN  '       Under  pieviou.s  order  of  the 

Hou.se.    the   gentleman   from    New    York 

Mr      Halhern  I     i.s     rec(j«nized     for     10 

minute  .s 

Mr  HAIPERN  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise*  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from  New- 
York'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  with  a  deep  .sense  of  con- 
cern over  evidence  that  our  foreign  policy 
has  embarked  on  a  new  and  dtsa.strous 
cour.se  in  the  Near  East 

I  read  recent  reports,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  StaU*  Department  had  decided 
the  time  wa.s  ripe  to  try  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  the  .Arab  States,  espt^rially 
Nasser  s  Egypt  and  the  new  Syrian  re- 
gime I  felt  this  was  constructive  think- 
ing and  that  we  must  .seek  the  best  {)os- 
sible  relations  with  all  i^ations  in  these 
troubled  times  You  can  imagine  my  dis- 
may a  few  days  thereafter  when  I 
learned  that  our  Government  had  .seized 
on  the  pretext  of  a  minor  armed  clash 
between  Syria  and  Israel  to  heap  blame 
and  censure  on  one  side,  Israel's  side,  on 
what  was  obviously  a  two-sided  dispute 

The  State  Department  said  nothing  for 
week  after  week  when  Soviet -trained 
Syrian     troops    fired    Russian     artillery 


shells  into  Israel  and  killed  Israelis.  But 
the  moment  Israel  dared  strike  back  in 
her  own  defense  to  silence  those  murder- 
ous guns,  made  In  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
diplomats  rushed  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  cosponsor  a  resolu- 
tion censuring  Israel.  This,  of  course, 
pleased  the  Arabs  and  even  drew  a  vote 
of  agreement  from  the  Soviet  delegation 
which  IS  also  bidding  for  Arab  favor. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  cynical  way  to 
pursue  foreign  policy  objectives.  It  is 
not  In  the  American  tradition  of  impar- 
tiality in  the  troublesome  Arab-Israel 
dispute  nor  of  fairplay.  We  must  not 
imitate  the  opportunistic  diplomacy  of 
the  totalitarian  states. 

I  am  truly  fearful  that  the  emerging 
policy  portends  a  willingness  to  sell  the 
State  of  Israel  down  the  Jordan. 

Do  our  diplomats  consider  It  somehow 
noi-mal  when  Arabs  kill  Israelis  but  a 
tiiave  threat  to  world  peace  when  Israelis 
strike  back'' 

This  IS  particularly  shocking  when  we 
ob.serve  that  Israel  is  pro- American, 
.mil -Communist,  and  docs  not  resort  to 
a  self-.servinK  pretense  of  neutralism 

Why  were  we  .so  rlnhteous  about  be- 
havior of  our  proven  friends  and  so  ob- 
livious to  the  mi.stleeds  of  our  enemies'" 

Here  we  are  not  only  turning  our  backs 
on  our  friends  but  taking  leadership  in 
spoiusorinu  a  re.solution  against  tho.se 
friends  Are  we  thus  entertaining  an 
appea-sement  philosophy  reminiscent  of 
the  loathsome  Munich  betrayal  of  a 
small  wleawuered  new  democracy? 

Was  the  Security  Council  intended  to 
pre.serve  the  rithLs  of  small  nations'' 
Or  as  an  Arabian  bazaar  in  which  we  bid 
aktainst  Ru.ssia.  at  Israel's  expense,  foi 
Ai  ah  favor ' 

I  miKhl  note  that  the  delegate  of 
P'rance  abstained  when  the  Security 
Council  this  week  voted  on  the  anti- 
Israel  re.solution  we  sponsored.  The 
Pi  ench  delegate  said  the  resolution  failed 
to  establish  that  both  sides  shared  re- 
sponsibility for  the  recent  border  clashes 
on  the  Israel-Syrian  frontier  The  So- 
viet delegate  agreed  with  the  US.  dele- 
Kale  that  all  the  blame  and  abuse  would 
be  heaped  on  Israel  alone. 

It  might  interest  this  House  that  the 
very  .same  type  of  Soviet-made  recoille.ss 
c.mnon  u.M'd  by  the  Syrians  against 
Israel  are  beln^;  used  by  other  Commu- 
nist-supplied forces  in  South  Vietnam 
We  have  spent  a  fortune  and  almost  a 
.score  of  young  American  soldiers  have 
duKl  to  p.op  up  the  questionable  Diem 
rcMime  of  South  Vietnam.  But  we  con- 
demn Israel  for  defending  Itself  against 
other  Soviet -equipped  forces  firing  the 
weapons  they  have  been  trained  to  use 
by  their  Sino-Soviet  instructors. 

Israel  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
menaced  by  Soviet  arms  that  has  turned 
to  America  and  asked  to  participate 
with  other  free  world  states  In  our  U.S. 
military  assistance  program  to  defend 
the  free  world  and  found  Itself  rejected. 
The  State  Department  felt  It  might  em- 
barrass our  relations  with  the  Arab 
States  We  reject  our  friends  and 
reward  our  enemies. 

Could  It  be  a  question  of  tnrlng  to  out- 
do the  Soviets  in  currying  Arab  favor 
at  the  expense  of  Israel? 
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Must  we  appease  enemies  and  potential 
enemies  while  punisfainc  alUes  aztd  po- 
tential allies?  Must  we  ""~*«'*»n  one 
side  in  a  two-sided  dispute  to  curry  favor 
with  the  other  side? 

Is  the  disgusting  fiasco  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  In  Cuba  last  year  in  which  we  aban- 
doned freedom  fighters  to  their  fate  to 
be  followed  by  appeasement  of  Castro's 
Syrian  friends  at  Israel's  expense? 

I  will  oppose  such  a  pulley  because  it  is 
morally  wrong  and  also  negates  the  true 
interest  of  America.  It  tempts  the  Arabs 
to  new  adventures  agfilnst  Israel  that 
could  Isnite  a  world  catastrophe.  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
clear  to  the  Syrians  that  their  continued 
attacks  on  Israel  will  iiot  be  condoned 
by  this  Oovemment  and  that  this  Ck>v- 
ernment  will  Impartially  oppose  aggres- 
sion from  whatever  quarter.  I  have 
asked  him  to  alert  our  diplomats  to  im- 
press this  on  the  Arabs  before  the  Near 
Eastern  situation  deteriorates  further. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko  the 
text  of  my  telegram  to  Secretary  Rusk. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Department 
must  maintain  vigilance  in  the  Near  East 
and  at  once  return  to  an  objective  policy 
vis-a-vis  Israel  and  the  Arabs  lest  we 
find  ourselves  with  a  new  major  crisis  at 
a  time  when  things  are  far  from  perfect 
in  .southeast  Asia,  Berlin,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  elsewhere. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Apan.  11,  1963. 
H>n   Dkan  RrsK. 
Thr  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  am  dlsmsyed  that  a  new  D.S.  foreign 
p>>:icy  appears  to  be  emerging  In  the  Near 
K,i«t  which  Invites  renewed  Arab  military 
transgre«lon«  «gmlnst  Isrtel  while  warning 
Israel  not  to  fight  back. 

The  American  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations,  acting  on  Instructions  from  Wash- 
ington, coeponsored  a  reacdutlon  In  the  8e- 
c'.irlty  Council  to  condemn  Israel  Just  a  few 
d.iys  after  reports  were  published  that  the 
eiecutlre  department  wa.i  seeking  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  the  Arabs,  especially 
Kg^pt's  Nasser  and  the  new  Syrian  regime. 
Our  diplomat*  apparently  chose  to  ignore 
■Syrian  artillery  attacks  and  murder  of  Is- 
raelis but  considered  It  a  threat  to  world 
pence  when  IsraelU  fou.jht  back  In  le- 
pltlmate  self-defense  against  the  Soviet- 
equipped  Syrian  forces.  The  American 
delegation  rushed  to  the  Security  Council 
with  an  anti-Israel  reeolutlon  welcomed  by 
the  Arab  States  and.  of  course,  endcMTsed  by 
the  Soviet  Union— which  Is  also  bidding  for 
Arab  friendship. 

Mr  Secretary,  I  wish  to  urge  that  the 
State  Department.  If  it  Is  at  all  responsive 
to  public  opinion  and  guMed  by  fairplay 
toward  all  nations,  alert  otir  diplomats  to 
Impress  on  the  Arabs  thi.t  further  attacks 
on  Israel,  guerrilla  or  open,  wUl  not  again 
t>e  condoned.  If  this  Is  not  done,  the  So- 
viet equipped  forces  of  Syria  and  other 
Arab  States  may  be  tempted  to  continue 
.iggreaslve  warfare  against  Israel  and  Ignite 
II  catastrophic  general  war. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Department's 
explanation.  If  any  can  be  offered,  for  the 
apparent  new  tendency  of  our  foreign  policy 
to  cynically  court  Arab  favor  at  Israel's  ex- 
pense. I  submit  that  we  are  also  courting 
>,lobal  disaster  if  we  follow  such  a  course. 

Must  we  condemn  one  side  In  an  obviously 
two-sided  dispute  to  curry  favor  In  the  most 
•pportunlstlc  manner  with  the  other  side? 

At  a  time  when  American  soldiers  are 
(lying  In  South  Vietnam  and  we  are  spend- 


ing a  fortune  of  our  tazpayws'  dollars  there 
to  prop  up  a  virtually  totalitarian  regime, 
because  it  is  tmder  attack  by  Communlst- 
eqalpped  forees.  why  did  we  have  to  rush  to 
the  Dnltad  NationB  to  eondeum  a  truly  (tee 
dMBOcraey  for  defending  herself  agaiiMt  the 
RosBlan  artlUery  shells  fired  by  Syria's  So- 
viet-trained army? 

SmsouB  HauiaK, 
if  ember  of  Congrat. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Curtim]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CUKTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In 
this  session  I  introduced  two  bills,  both 
of  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  a  personal 
study  concerning  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  very  tragic  aircraft  acci- 
dent of  Imperial  Airlines  on  November  8. 
IMl.  near  Richmond,  Va..  In  which  74 
young  Army  recruits  lost  their  lives.^  Six 
of  these  young  men  were  from  the*con- 
gressional  district  that  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent. 

The  two  bills  which  I  introduced  are 
designed  to  correct  certain  of  the  in- 
equities and  practices  which  have  be- 
come evident  as  a  consequence  of  this 
unfortunate  Incident. 

The  first  of  the  two  bills  is  H.R.  10690. 
This  legislation  would  forestall  insur- 
ance companies  carrying  a  contract  of 
insurance  with  an  air  carrier  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property 
transported  by  such  air  carrier  from 
voiding  such  contract  of  Insurance  after 
an  accident,  on  the  defense  that  the 
aircraft  was  being  operated  in  violation 
of  Its  airworthiness  certificate,  or  In 
violation  of  safety  regrulations,  or  some 
similar  defense.  The  second  bill,  HJl. 
10719,  would,  if  enacted  into  law,  pro- 
vide the  sum  of  $10,000  to  each  person 
certified  as  the  living  survivor  of  such 
Army  recruit  who  lost  his  life  In  the  said 
accident. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  seek- 
ing to  get  the  facts  relating  to  this  very 
sad  accident,  and.  as  a  result  thereof, 
have  been  forced  to  conclusions  which 
convince  me  that  certain  of  our  Gov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies  have  been 
shockingly  negligent  in  their  supervision 
of  the  operations  of  supplemental  air 
carriers.  My  observations  lead  me  to 
COTiclude  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  also  been  negligent  in  its  pre- 
liminary investigations  of  these  supple- 
mental air  carriers  as  to  their  reputation 
for  safety  and  their  financial  responsi- 
bility, prior  to  entering  into  contracts 
with  such  nonskeds  to  transport  Its  mili- 
tary personnel. 

As  is  well  known  by  this  time,  the 
Imperial  Airlines  was  under  contract  to 
the  E>epartment  of  the  Army  to  carry 
certain  military  personnel  to  Columbia, 
S.C.  The  aircraft  involved  In  this  par- 
ticular transportation  consisted  of  a 
Lockheed  L-049,  which  crashed  and 
burned  in  an  attonpted  emergency  land- 
ing at  Byrd  Field,  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
November  8.  1961.  Seventy-four  pas- 
sengers, all  young  Army  recruits,  and 
three  flight  crew  members  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  Two 
members  of  the  flight  crew  escai>ed  from 
the  burning  wreckage.    The  aircraft  was 


totally  destroyed.  The  young  Amy  re- 
cruits who  died  in  this  crasb  wcxe  all 
members  of  the  Army  i^io  had  been 
members  thereof  for  but  a  few  hours. 
They  were  being  transported  to  thelr 
first  Army  quarters. 

The  report  on  the  accident,  as  adopted 
by  the  Civil  Aenmautics  Board  at  Felmi- 
ary  2,  1962,  and  released  on  February  6, 
1962.  and  known  as  file  No.  10025.  con- 
tains conclusions  which  are  shocking  al- 
most beyond  belief,  in  reference  to  the 
operation  of  this  aircraft  and  the  reasons 
for  the  crash.  Among  the  said  conclu- 
sions, I  read  the  following  from  the  said 
report: 

The  Board,  in  Its  investigation,  noted  sev- 
eral company  practices  which  were  not  In 
compliance  with  civil  air  regulations.  First, 
making  nonstandard  repairs  affecting  the 
airworthiness  of  the  aircraft.  Second.  c^>er- 
atlng  an  aircraft  wherein  repairs  were  made 
which  were  not  In  accordance  with  civil  air 
regulations.  Third,  operating  an  aircraft  in 
excess  of  the  required  maintenance  inspec- 
tion periods.  Fourth,  not  reporting  inflight 
discrepancies  on  aircraft  flight  logs  and 
others.  These  and  other  actions  describe  a 
pattern  of  practice  which  indicates  the  type 
of  substandard  operaUon  which  Imperial 
conducted. 

From  all  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  clear  to 
the  Board  that  the  loss  of  power  on  engines 
Nob.  3  and  4  was  not  the  result  of  a  malfunc- 
tion or  mechanical  falliire  of  the  engines. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  fuel  oontamlnatlon 
was  not  a  cause  of  the  engine  stcqjpage.  It 
is  the  Board's  concliulon  that  fuel  exhaus- 
tion brought  about  by  improper  fuel  man- 
agement caused  the  stoppage  of  engines  3 
and  i. 

As  the  aircraft  was  proceeding  to  Byrd 
Field  the  decision  was  made  to  land  on  run- 
way 33.  The  tower  was  so  notified  and  It 
must  be  assumed  that  both  pilots  were 
aware  of  this  intention.  It  Is  clear  that 
both  captains  were  Issuing  orders  and  both 
were  attempting  to  command  the  flight. 
Greenlee,  although  senior  with  the  company, 
iuui  elected  to  act  as  copilot.  Yet,  during 
the  emergency  be  issued  orders  to  the  other 
crew  members  as  captain.  Prom  all  of  the 
testimony  the  Board  concludes  that  confu- 
sion prevailed  in  the  cockpit  due  to  lack  of 
crew  coordination  and  the  t«m<«g  otf  con- 
flicting orders.  Oreenlee's  suddMi  turn  to 
attempt  a  landing  on  runway  02  Is  a  clear 
indication  that  a  division  of  command  and 
lack  of  coordination  existed.  Rls  actuation 
of  the  landing  gear  selector  handle  was 
equally  rash.  Conway  testified  that  when 
tills  tiu^  bad  t>een  made  and  the  gear  han- 
dle lowered  be  did  not  see  any  indication 
of  the  landing  gear  extending.  He  then  re- 
cycled the  landing  gear  up. 

From  the  location  of  the  wreckage  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  landing  pattern  was  poorly 
executed.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  air- 
plane was  on  Its  base  leg  the  bank  angle  was 
steepened  in  an  attempt  to  av<Md  overshoot- 
ing the  extended  centerllne  of  the  runway. 
This  Increased  angle  of  bank  and  increased 
rate  of  turn  bled  off  airspeed  and  the  air- 
craft began  to  sink.  To  try  to  arrest  the 
sink  rate  Oreenlee  called  for  "all  the  power 
you  got."  By  this  time  the  No.  1  engine 
was  destroying  Itself  as  a  result  of  the  over 
boosting  during  the  emergency.  It  failed 
completely.  With  only  one  engine  deliver- 
ing power  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
flight  and  the  aircraft  stalled  Into  the  trees. 

From  a  study  of  all  the  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Board  it  is  concluded  that  this 
flight  crew  was  not  capable  ot  performing 
the  function  or  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  the  Job  they  presximed  to  do.  The  Board 
further  concludes  that  the  management 
personnel  of  Imperial  Airlines  should  hare 
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be«n  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  com- 
pany operations  were  being  accomplished:. 
It  U  believed  that  the  subetandard  main- 
tenance practices  of  Imperial's  employees 
were  condoned  by  management.  The  man- 
ner In  which  maintenance  and  personnel 
records  were  kept  by  the  company  confirms 
this  conclusion. 

Estimates  of  the  expected  elapsed  time 
from  Impact  to  loss  of  mobility  of  cabin 
occupants  are  from  as  little  as  30  seconds  to 
as  long  as  2  minutes,  under  such  extreme 
conditions.  It  would  be  expected  then,  that 
with  known  available  escape  routes,  time 
would  have  permitted  at  least  a  small  num- 
ber   of    occupants    to   escape 

No  positive  evidence  of  Impact  Injuries  to 
the  passengers  was  found  The  cause  uf 
death  In  all  cases  was  established  as  suf- 
focation caused  by  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing 

The  Board  determines  the  probable  cause 
of  this  accident  was  the  lack  of  command 
coordination  and  decision,  lack  of  judgment, 
and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  equipment  re- 
sulting In  loss  of  power  In  three  engines 
creating  an  emergency  situation  which  the 
crew  could  not  handle 

Prom  the  portions  of  the  conclusions 
above  mentioned,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  something  was  radically  wrong  with 
the  operation  of  this  aircraft  and  the 
personnel  having  charge  of  the  plane 
It  is  also  equally  clear  that  these  young 
men,  in  the  prime  of  their  lives,  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  on 
an  aircraft  which  was  operated  by  at 
least  some  members  who,  by  reason  of 
wanton  disregard  for  human  values. 
gave  them  virtually  no  chance  of  sur- 
vival. It  is  also  quite  evident  that  they 
had  not  been  in  the  Army  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  enable  them  to 
secure  normal  insurance,  carried  by 
most  members  of  the  armed  services 
This.  then.  Is  the  reason  for  my  intro- 
duction of  H.R.  10719.  a  bill  to  provide 
the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the  living  survivor 
of  each  Army  recruit.  This  is  only  fair 
and  Just,  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  waste  no  time  in  enacting  this  bill 
into  law. 

While  investigating  this  matter.  I  came 
upon  another  practice  which,  it  seems  to 
me.  provides  a  loophole  for  an  insurance 
company  to  evade  responsibility  which 
should  be  corrected.  I  have  found  that 
in  the  case  of  the  aircraft  mentioned 
herein.  Imperial  did  in  fact  carry  insur- 
ance for  the  aircraft  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  passengers.  However,  a  hi.s- 
tory  of  such  crashes  where  there  was 
such  insurance  will  show  that  the  mere 
carrying  of  insurance  docs  not  mean  that 
the  insurance  company  will  honor  the 
claims  arising  therefrom.  It  appears 
that  in  some  similar  accidents  to  non- 
.skeds. '■  the  insurance  company  involved 
has  successfully  contended  that  the  in- 
.surance  policy  was  voided  becau.se  of  the 
fact  that  the  aircraft  was  violatinK  its 
airworthiness  certificate,  or  that  it  was 
being  operated  otherwLse  than  within  the 
approved  operating  limitations  con- 
tained in  its  air  flight  manual,  or  other 
documents  issued  with  the  airworthiness 
certificate,  while  in  flii<ht 

Whether  or  not  such  defen.se  will  be 
us*»d  in  the  current  case  is.  of  course  un- 
known to  me.  I  do  feel,  .lowever  that 
whenever  an  insurance  company  enters 
into  a  contract  with  an  air  carrier,  it 
knows,  or  .should  investigate    the  finan- 


cial condition  of  the  carrier  and  its  repu- 
tation for  safety,  and  when  it  accepts  the 
aircraft  for  such  insurance,  it  must  ac- 
cept all  responsibility  for  insuring  its 
flights.  This  Ls  not  to  foreclose  the  legal 
rights  of  any  insurance  company  to  can- 
cel its  policy  prior  to  such  aircraft  start- 
ing on  a  flight,  should  there  be  violations 
of  the  safety  regulations  being  credited 
to  the  said  air  carrier.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  once  such  aircraft  is  in  flight 
and  an  accident -results,  that  it  Is  then 
too  late  for  an  Insurance  company  to  say 
that  It  will  not  pay  the  insurance  because 
of  such  violations  This  savors  uncom- 
fortably much  of  the  old  adage  of  "hav- 
ing your  cake  and  eating  it,  too  " 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  introduced 
HR  10690.  which  says,  in  effect,  that 
such  defense  shall  not  be  available  to  an 
insurance  company, if  the  contract  is  in 
full  force  and  effect  as  of  the  time  the 
fliKht  originates  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  legislation  is  badly  needed,  and  is 
also  fair  and  equitable 

I  earnestly  hope  that  both  uf  the.se  bills 
will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  dur- 
ing this  session  Great  inju>tice  has 
been  done  to  the  families  of  the.^e  young 
men  by  loose  enforcement  of  saffty  rules 
Nothing  said  or  done  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  can  restore  tiie.st^  boys  to  their 
loved  ones  But  we  have  a  clt-ar  duty  to 
do  all  that  is  within  our  lemslative  power 
to  remedy  the  demon.strated  evils  that 
this  tragic  incident  has  revealed  I  be- 
speak your  full  -•support  for  these  bills 


REPUBLICAN  SPRING   THAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  Mr  Hos.mer: 
IS   recognized    for   60    minutes 

Mr    HOSMER      Mr   Speaker    late  this 
month,  if  all  goes  according  to  .schedule, 
the    United    States   will    begin    a    major 
series  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  Hacihc  —  the 
first  American  atmospheric  tests  in  near- 
ly   4    years.      These    tests,    as    President 
Kennedy  carefully  explained  to  the  Na- 
tion, are  the  nece.ssary  minimum  answer 
to  the  alarminn  si«ns  uf  nuclear  progress 
shown  in   the  Soviet  series  of   last   fall 
No  single  decision  of  this  administra- 
tion    has     been     more     thoroughly     or 
thoughtfully    weighed."    .said    the    Presi- 
dent, and   public   reaction  at   home  and 
abroad  has  generally  indicatetl  approval 
of    both    the    deliberation    and    the    de- 
cision     But  It  will  t>e  most   remarkable 
if  pressures  on  him  do  not   build  riKht 
to  the  last  minute  to  try  to  get  him  to 
postpone  or  alter  the  dtxision.  particu- 
larly from  the  members  of  his  adminis- 
tration   who    have    authored    various    of 
the  liberal  papers      We  m  Congress  who 
believe    the    resumption    of   U  S    atmos- 
pheric tests  IS  vital  to  the  national  .secu- 
rity  of   the   United    State's   have   a   duty 
to    speak    out    and    urge    the    President 
not  to  engat;e  in  a  last-minute  reversal 
i)f  hLs  commendable  decision  to  go  ahead 
with   the  planned  test  series      The  idea 
that    tests,   of    themselves,   are   evil    has 
developed     .surprising     survival     powers 
And    in   the   administration   itself   there 
IS  .'^tiU  talk  about  the  need  to  take  risks 
of  loose  inspection  to  halt  the  spiraling 
arms  :ace     Therefore  this  seems  the  op- 


portune time  to  note  Just  how  important 
new   tests   are   to   the   United   States  in 
terms  of  risks  to  the  national  security. 
Mr.  Kennedy  reported: 

In  all  candor  that  further  Soviet  series  In 
the  absence  ot  further  Western  progress 
could  well  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with 
H  nuclear  attack  and  defense  capability  so 
powerful  as  to  encourage  aggressive  designs 

Responsible  journalists  have  dug  out 
more  concrete  detail  of  the  analyses  of 
Soviet  tests  on  which  the  President's 
finding  rests,  and  those  details  grow 
more  disturbing  the  more  they  are 
studi^  I  do  not.  by  relating  these  esti- 
mates, intend  to  verify  or  not  to  verify 
them  on  the  basis  of  what  I  may  know 
by  reason  of  my  membership  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Elnergy.  I 
offer  them  only  as  stated  by  the  press 
for  your  own  evaluation  and  considera- 
tion These  reporters  state  that  the 
U  S.S  R  has  far  surpassed  the  United 
States  in  the  development  of  8Ui>er- 
megaton  bombs,  and  appears  to  be  quite 
capable  of  exploding  the  100-megaton 
model  that  Khrushchev  boasts  about 
They  also  state  that  the  Russians  also 
conducted  extensive  proof  tests  of  exist- 
ing weapons,  probably  including  missiles 
subjected  to  the  searing  heat  of  atmos- 
pheric reentry  They  have  apparently 
tested  intermediate-range  missiles — 700 
t<^)  1  100  miles — in  .salvos  of  as  many  as 
10  to  20  p«'r  firing  according  to  Hanson 
U.ildwin  of  the  New  York  Times: 

.S<  .methliig  — 
He  notes — 

the    United    States    hiia    never    dune    and    is 
Hut  eqvilpjjed   to  d'l 

On  the  defensive  side  the  Russians  ap- 
parently outdistanced  the  United  States 
in  their  experimental  work  on  an  anti- 
missile weapons  system;  the  President 
emphasL«*d  one  firing  more  than  100 
miles  in  the  atmosphere 

These  tesLs.  Mr    Kennedy  said: 
In    and    by    themselves,    did    not    give    the 
s.iviet    Union   superiority   in    nuclear   power 

But  they  did  provide  "a  mass  of  data 
and  experience"  leading  in  that  direc- 
tion Since  US  strategy  assumes  that 
Soviet  forces  will  be  deterred  from  at- 
tack by  threat  of  retaliation.  Americans 
would  do  well  to  note  that  first,  heavier 
Soviet  warheads  would  decrease  the  need 
for  accuracy  in  attacks  upon  the  con- 
crete emplacements  of  U.S.  retaliatory 
mi.ssiles;  second.  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  missiles  fired  in  Salvo  could  strike 
hard  at  US  bases  overseas;  and  third. 
Soviet  antimissile  missiles,  if  perfected. 
could  lessen  the  danger  of  counterattack 
from  the  West 

There  is  even  an  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
tests  that  summons  up  memories  of 
Pearl  Harbor  This  is  the  area  of  dip- 
lomatic deception,  and  it  has  much  in 
common  with  the  peace  negotiations 
that  the  Japanese  carried  on  in  Wash- 
ington while  their  fleets  were  moving 
eastward  toward  Hawaii.  Our  scientists 
b«'lieve  now  that  the  Russians  were  ac- 
tively preparing  for  their  test  series  for 
at  least  a  year  During  that  period  the 
Kremlin  set  out  to  weaken  the  argu- 
ments of  Americans  who  thought  it  was 
high  time  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
sume Its  own  testing  Russians  slipped 
the  word  to  American  .scient'  '■  r.-    '-in-: 
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in  Moscow,  Just  before  Kennedy's  in- 
auguration, that  they  genuinely  wanted 
a  nucle{u--teet-ban  treaty  because  of 
their  worries  over  Communist  China's 
nuclear  progress.  The  same  authorita- 
tive word  was  leaked  all  summer  long 
through  other  Western  channels  and.  for 
a  while,  it  had  considerable  effect  on 
the  Kennedy  administration — leading, 
among  other  things,  to  substantial  con- 
cessions reportedly  proffered  by  the 
United  States  at  the  interminable  Oe- 
lU'va  test-ban  negotiations. 

The  Soviet  pattern  Indicates  now — as 
it  did  2  years  ago — that  the  prime  Soviet 
goal  is  to  overtake  and  surpass  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  capability.  The 
main  features  of  the  record  needed  to  be 
kept  in  mind  are  first,  the  Soviet  refusal 
of  the  American  offer  of  1946  to  place 
the  atom  under  international  control; 
second,  the  intensive  Soviet  effort  tiiat 
produced  the  atom  bomb  in  1949,  and  a 
hydrogen  bomb  only  4  years  later;  third, 
the  headstart  on  construction  of  giant 
rockets  to  which  the  United  States  has 
yet  to  catch  up;  fourth,  the  worldwide 
campaign  exaggerating  the  effects  of 
fallout,  which  prompted  the  J3S.  mora- 
torium on  testing;  fifth,  the  deliberately 
protracted  negotiations  on  a  test-ban 
treaty ;  and  finally  sixth,  the  Soviet  test 
series  last  fall. 

One  seasoned  American  negotiator 
who  has  talked  with  Khrushchev  about 
the  realities  of  nuclear  war  returned  to 
the  White  House  not  k>ng  ago  with  a 
pretty  grim  appraisal.  Khrushchev 
talks  a  very  great  deal  about  the  power 
of  his  new  weapons,  the  American  re- 
ported, and  glories  in  his  100-megaton 
bomb  "like  a  farmer  with  a  new  thresh- 
ing machine."  He  talks  as  though  he 
believed  that  his  power  was  already  su- 
perior to  our  power  and  that  we  must 
therefore  ultimately  bow  to  his  will 
in  such  outstanding  controversies  as 
Berlin. 

Soviet  intentions  are  quite  clear:  to 
establish  that  power  superiority  and  to 
make  use  of  it  m  world  politics.  This 
is  why  it  was  remarkable,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  to  hear  William 
Foster.  Director  of  the  UJ8.  Arms  Control 
Agency,  acknowledge  that  the  United 
States  might  be  persuaded  to  stop  or 
postpone  its  tests  if  Khrushchev  indi- 
cated acceptance  in  principle  of  the  UJ3. 
draft  treaty  of  last  April. 

I  think— 

Said  Foster  in  answer  to  a  question 
on  "Meet  the  Press" — 

Utat  *  •  •  If  he  would  sign  that  kind  of  a 
treaty  we  would  accept  It  hopefully  because 
our  real  basic  hope  Is  that  we  can  stop  this 
test  series  here  and  now. 

A  Uttle  later  Poster  added,  with  con- 
siderable optimism,  that  Khrushchev 
would  be  likely  to  honor  such  a  treaty 
because  it  was  more  formal  than  a  mor- 
atorium. 

Well,  if  Khrushchev  follows  past  form, 
he  might  well  appear  to  accept  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  offer  to  call  off  U.S.  tests 
in  return  for  a  test-ban  treaty,  partic- 
ularly if  the  offer  is  made  in  loose  terms 
instead  of  the  strict,  tough  terms  out- 
lined by  the  President.  Khrushchev 
would  have  very  little  to  lose  by  such  a 
tactic.     Even  If  he  should  accept  the  en- 


tire UjS.  proposal  for  inspection  and 
control,  he  could  count  on  a  substantial 
period  of  time  before  an  inspection  sys- 
tem oould  be  set  up.  It  probably  would 
take  Soviet  scientists  the  best  part  of 
the  next  2  years  anyhow  to  analyze  the 
findings  of  the  1961  tests  and  get  hard- 
ware ready  for  the  next  major  series  of 
explosions.  Such  analysis  and  prepara- 
tion meanwhile  would  be  easy  to  con- 
ceal. 

The  national  security  demands  full 
and  complete  U.S.  nuclear  tests.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  quite  right  to  leave  the 
door  open  for  negotiations  on  arms  con- 
trol and  to  work  toward  a  test-ban 
agreement.  But  I  believe  he  would  be  ill 
advised  to  canpel  or  modify  UJS.  tests 
on  any  grounds.  They  should,  they 
must,  go  ahead  on  schedule. 

NO     NT7CI.KAK     POWXB     PHCXntAlC 

Now.  to  turn  to  peaceful  applications 
of  the  atom,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  Justly  criticized  for  lack  of 
vigorous  leadership  and  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  should,  and  must, 
be  done  to  get  America's  nuclear  power 
progress  moving  again.  These  subjects 
are  dealt  with  in  the  following  letter 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kennedy  under  date  of 
April  8,  1962: 

Apul  8,   1062. 
The  PaxnoKKT. 
The  White  House, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAB  ICi.  Prxsidknt:  The  achievement  of 
economic  nuclear  power  in  the  I7nlted  States 
on  the  quickest  feasible  time  scale  has  long 
been  one  of  otir  Important  national  goals. 
Our  present  progress  in  civilian  nuclear 
power  reactors  has  been  bought  with  a  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  of  some  $882  million 
and  private  expenditures  of  some  $271  mil- 
lion— in  all.  $1,163  million.  At  the  present 
moment  our  goal  is  In  clear  sight.  Tet,  as  of 
today,  our  nuclear  power  program  Is  stalled 
on  dead  center. 

The  following  ngures  indicate  the  totality 
of  the  freeze  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
cooperative  power  reactor  demonstration 
program  In  which  the  AEC  and  public  and 
private  utilities  are  suppoeed  to  cooperate  to 
achieve  our  goal.    This  is  the  budget  history : 

Fiscal  year  1958,  $149,915,000;  fiscal  year 
1969.  $25,198,000;  fiscal  year  1960.  $45,600.- 
000;  fiscal  year  1961,  $45  million;  fiscal  year 
1963.  $12  million:  fiscal  year  1963,  zero. 

With  respect  to  this  sequence  of  events 
Chairman  HoLinzu)  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  wrote  you  on  March  15 
expressing  his  disappointment  at  the  para- 
ijreatlon  of  our  atomic  power  program.  His 
letter  expresses  belief  that  the  power  reactor 
demonstration  program  has  been  brought  to 
a  grinding  halt  "with  the  goal  of  economic 
nuclear  power  almost  within  reach."  Mr. 
HoLinxLO  stated  his  belief  that  It  Is  "In- 
cumbent upon  this  administration  to  con- 
tinue efforts  to  foster  atomic  power  develop- 
ment." 

Subsequently  your  March  17  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Chairman  Olenn  T. 
Seaborg  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
regarding  another  study  of  the  nuclear 
power  programi  received  strong  bipartisan 
criticism  at  a  meeting  of  the  JCAE  on  March 
21.  It  was  urgently  pointed  out  that  study 
papers  do  not  produce  nuclear  kilowatts — 
only  hardware  will  do  It. 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  already  clear  and 
requires  no  study.  Further  study  only  means 
further  delay  In  reaching  our  goals.  My 
purpose  In  writing  this  letter  is  to  urge  you 
and  your  administration  to  abandon  the  "no 
nuclear  power  program"  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  achieving  economic  nuclear  pow- 
er in  this  country.     Toward  this  end  I  wish 


to  suggest  certain  specific  steps  which  are 
neither  costly  In  relation  to  what  already 
has  been  Invested  in  the  program  nor  dlffl- 
ctUt  of  vigorous  pursuit. 

It  is  evident  that  we  require  twth  short 
term  and  long  term  impetus  for  getting  off 
dead  center  In  the  power  program.  Recom- 
mendations as  to  these  follow,  as  well  as 
semlrelated  recommendations  with  respect 
to  our  space  nuclear  efforts  and  for  increased 
effectiveness  in  the  organization  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

SROST  TZaiC  NTTCLZAX  POWBt  PmOOKaJC 

The  next  logical  step  in  otir  power  demon- 
stration program  is  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear powerplants  in  the  SOO-megawatt  to 
400-megawatt  range.  This  wUl  prove  out  our 
capabilities  for  large  central  power  stations 
and  Is  a  vital  necessary  step  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  industry  alive. 

Only  a  small  extension  of  the  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program  Is  needed  to 
encourage  n.8.  public  and  private  utilities 
to  build  such  demonstration  plants.  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioner  Robert  Wilson  esti- 
mates only  $10  million  encoiutigem«nt  from 
the  power  demonstration  program  Is  needed 
to  bring  forth  a  $110  million  non-PMeral 
investment  for  a  400-megawatt  nuclear  pow- 
er station.  He  suggests  this  encouragement 
take  the  form  of  research  and  development 
assistance,  waiver  of  certain  fuel  charges  and 
assistance  in  developing  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  plants. 

Tiiree  reactor  concepts  are  involved  here: 
(1)  pressiirlzed  water,  (2)  falling  water, 
and  (3)  either  of  the  foregoing  with  nuclear 
superheat  added. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  should  you  de- 
cisively include  the  relatively  small  sum  of 
$30  million  in  your  request  for  ASC  appro- 
priations this  year,  work  on  these  three 
powerplants  could  be  underway  within  the 
next  few  months. 

I  use  the  terminology  "relatively  small 
sum"  because  that  is  exactly  what  It  is  in 
relation  to  the  $146.2  million  the  Oovem- 
ment  already  has  put  up  for  10  smaller  power 
demonstration  plants  which  altogether  total 
526,473  kUowatts  of  Installed  capacity.  That 
amoimt  of  Federal  assistance  has  brought 
expenditures  of  $271  aillllon  by  the  non- 
Federal  participants;  i.e.,  financing  In  the 
ratio  of  36  percent  Federal  and  66  percent 
non-Federal.  The  $30  million  I  have  pro- 
posed would  bring  forth  $300  million  in  non- 
Federal  participation;  i.e.,  a  ratio  of  9  to  91 
percent.  It  would  bring  onto  the  Nations' 
powerilnes  up  to  1,200,000  Installed  nuclear 
kilowatts  of  electrical  generating  capacity. 

LONG-TKHM    NTTCXEAS  POWKB  PBOCBASC 

Prompt  attention  on  your  part  to  the  above 
recommended  short  range  nuclear  power 
program  will  enable  electric  utllltlas,  both 
public  and  private,  on  a  competitive  eco- 
nomic basis,  to  elect  construction  of  large, 
nuclear-reactor-powered,  central  electricity 
stations  in  the  400-  to  1,000-Mw.  range  by 
the  year  1966.  But,  only  if  certain  artificial 
impediments  to  nuclear  power  station  re- 
actor design,  operation,  and  economics  are 
removed  promptly. 

The  most  significant  of  these  artificial  Im- 
pediments is  the  present  requirement  of  law 
that  all  fissionable  material  be  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  necessitates 
Government  leasing  of  slightly  enriched 
uranium  to  utilities  for  reactor  fuel.  The 
letiae  charge  necessarily  includes  the  artifi- 
cial high  price  the  Crovernment  stUl  pays  for 
natural  uranium  due  to  the  production  in- 
centives inaugurated  many  years  ago.  This 
runs  up  the  cost  of  nuclear  power  artlflclally 
and  leads  to  optimization  of  reactor  designs 
to  account  for  leasing  fuel  rather  than  own- 
ing it  by  purchase  on  a  competitive  market. 
This  artificiality  in  both  economics  and  tech- 
nology can  l>e  eliminated  by  changing  the 
law  to  permit  private  ownership  of  uranium 
and  Its  enrichment  in  the  fissionable  isotope 
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<P"  wX  OdTnrnmmnt  fACllitlas  on  a  toU-chArga 
tawtfl.  TlUs  would  cut  Ui«  coat  of  niicie&r 
kUovatta  aad  Uuw  lyed  u«  towanl  Ui«  goal 
of  economic  nuclear  po««r. 

Tb«  AlC  lUM  dnit«d  a  propoaed  bill  lor 
private  owAanlilp  and  toll  enrichment 
wtiicb  haa  not  yet  been  approved  by  various 
tlfnMintn  In  your  administration.  This  bill 
f>vrtiii/i  ba  approved  forthwith  and  aent  to 
^*t,M  Consreaa  with  a  atrong  recommendation 
by  you  for  Ita  Immediate  enactment. 

Only  by  thla  meana  can  the  "ground  rulea" 
under  which  the  electric  power  Industry  can 
•go  nnclear"  wHh  certainty  be  made  known 
vttliout  delay,  eliminate  thle  delay  aod  the 
eaoatrucdon  of  tmly  eooaomlc  nuclear 
power  pteace  can  he  actaleeed  on  tlie  quick- 
est pneajtile  time  aealc. 

If  y  ->u  (aU  to  act  ob  thla  reoommendatkw 
the  entire  procram  will  aUp  a  year  for  each 
year's  delay  In  enactment  of  the  leglaia- 
Uen.  It  U  deeired  to  reempbaaUe  that  this 
one  taaportant  etef>  vitally  aCecu  both  the 
daatsn  and  eoonrentfia  at  nucletv  power  pro- 
dvetton.  Utilltlea  oanaot  be  expected  to 
4»e4<1^  to  auike  the  vaat  Inveetoienta  In- 
ynl>^  oaleea  and  m"^'  thla  particular  Item 
la  made  cJrear  and  oertaln. 

the  o¥tant  of  enrichment  In  the  Iso- 
V^  tar  pamm  production  la  different 
that  requlpad  for  weapoaa  production. 
N^geated  lulriatlr-  can.  with  eaae.  ea- 
tehlkrti  any  daaLmbla  aafegiiarda  In  thla  re- 


A  related  Impediment  to  expansion  of  nu- 
powar  in  the  United  States  on  sound 
economica  la  the  Indeflnlteneaa  regarding  the 
prioe  at  which  the  AEC  will  buy  back  plu- 
tonlum  made  In  private  power  reactors  aa 
an  Ineecapable  byproduct  of  power  produc- 
tion. In  contrast  to  enriched  nrantum.  plu- 
t<>niiim  is  a  flasionable  nuclear  material  for 
wiilch  substantial  taea  other  than  weapons 
fahrloatlon  have  not  yet  been  dlacorered 

As  a  consequence,  private  ownership  of 
Plutonium  Is  at  present  Impractical  The 
AJEC  has  paid  widely  Tarylnf  prtees  for  plu- 
toninm  This  presents  a  large  rarlance  fac- 
tor In  reactor  designs.  If  the  ABC^  Pu 
price  la  high,  the  reactor  wHl  be  designed  for 
max*""''"'  Fu  product  ton  and  Kieci  kilowatt 
production  and  Ttce-versa.  Trying  to  gueee 
thla  factor  for  the  90  to  40  years  life  of  a 
reactor  Is  akin  to  playing  eeonowale  Rveslan 
roiilette. 

We  need  badly  to  ftx  a  Pu  buy-baek  prloe 
wMch  wtll  remove  theee  uncertainties  to  eco- 
nomics and  reactor  design — and  one  whldi 
win  maximize  design  for  power  produetlcn 
and  such  bypmducls  as  TF"  for  wlilcii 
there  Is  a  nonweapons  nse.  To  this  end  I 
recommend  these  two  specific  steps  be  taken 
wlttwut  delay  by  your  Administration 

1.  Plz.  set  and  atate  a  pLutonlum  buy-back 
price  applicable  for  at  least  the  next  10 
yaara.  In  the  recant  "303'  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Ooounlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  several 
wltneaaes  Indira t#id  an  $8  per  gram  price 
-iig***  be  appropriate.  It  Is  recommended 
the  price  be  flaed  somewhere  In  this  range. 

a.  Meanwhile,  work  Is  being  done  at  Han- 
fard.  WaaMnytnn  and  by  A£C  contracts  on 
the  poaaihillty  of  using  plutonlum  as  a  pow- 
er reactor  fuel.  We  are  at  a  point  where  a 
aeaall  Pu  experimental  power  reactor  can 
be  constructed  at  the  Arco  reservation  at  a 
total  cost  tor  conatruction  and  operation  of 
about  tl6  million.  This  Item  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  forthcoming  AEC  authoriza- 
tion bilL  The  Information  gained  will  per- 
mit ultimate  adjustment  of  the  tS  figure  to 
reflect  the  actual  value  of  Pu  as  a  reactor 
fuel. 

NATSOMAi.  rowaa  Bxacroa  ■csckvatiojm 
TTte  probtem  of  locating  lar^  nuclear 
power  reactor  stations  Is  a  troublesome  one 
and  must  be  faced  each  time  a  power  sta- 
tion Is  contemplated.  With  the  Nation's 
gmwlug  dennnd  for  electric  power,  utilities 
must  plan  ahead  In  terms  of  not  Just  one 
large  addition  to  their  systems,  but  the  In- 


cremental addition  of  several   large  stations 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Tn  the  case  of  corrrentloTtal  plants.  prt?p- 
erty  can  be  ae<Tulred  swltatole  tor  ooa 
tlon  of  tlM  ftrst  large  oentral  potMr 
and  tka  tneremental  eddltlan  at  oChera  aa 
power  system  demands  enlarge.  Thla  la  not 
true  In  the  case  ol  nuclear  power  atatloua. 
Each  nuclear  reactor  must  nuw  be  con- 
sidered on  Its  own  merits  from  the  health 
and  safety  standpoint  Pvrn  the  siting  of 
a  single  nuclear  p^iwer  statlom  Is  at  the  prea 
ent  time,  a  laborious.  tlme-oon.sumliiK  proc- 
eaa  which  oooetltutca  a  tna)ar  obstacle  t<> 
decisions  to  go  nndear. 

The  Federal  Ooremanent  hsa  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  overooBM  In  aubstantui  degree 
this  Impediment  to  achieving  our  nuclear 
power  goals.  It  Is  by  the  establishment  nt 
a  reasonable  nimiber  of  nuclear  power  re- 
actor reservations  at  suitable  loratlons  In 
varlotu  parts  of  the  country. 

These  could  be  set  aalde  either  on  presently 
owned  Oovemment  land  or  private  land 
mi^t  be  acquired  for  this  purpose  where 
neceaaary.  Each  site  should  be  open  tu 
public  and  private  uUIlttea  for  kmg  term 
leaeea  to  Install  large  alas  ntKlear  power 
statkona.  Careful  detersalnation  of  general 
health  and  safety  factors  pertaining  to  the 
aites  prior  to  aettiag  aside  the  reaervatione 
should  cut  to  a  minimum  thoae  to  be  re- 
aolved  when  a  apeclOc  px>werplant  is  decided 
upon.  Each  site  should  be  adequate  for  the 
Installation  of  at  least  a  total  of  5  million 
kilowatts  generating  capacity  In  plant  slsea 
ran^ng  from  350  to  1000  Mw  In  this 
manner  the  public  and  private  power  In- 
dustry would  be  provided  the  opportunity  to 
■grow  nuclear"  aild  would  thus  be  encour- 
aged to  "go  nuclear  ■ 

Where  large  areas  of  Qovernmcnt-owned 
land  presently  are  derorted  to  other  uses. 
Including  military  uses,  a  resolution  must  be 
made  as  to  the  pammcrunt  use  of  the  prop- 
erty In  the  national  Interest  If  that  nae  le 
for  nuclear  pow«T.  the  dedication  to  nirh 
use  should  be  made  resohitely 

Example  The  Marine  Corps  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, near  La  Jolla.  Calif .  occupies  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  It  stretches 
along  over  20  miles  of  coastline.  A  small 
fXTTtlon  of  this  coastline  would  be  Ideal  for 
such  a  n'aciear  reservation  because  of  the 
availability  of  ocean  water  for  condenser 
cooling  It  also  la  Ideal  from  health  and 
safety  standpotnts  It  constitutes  practically 
the  only  sotrthem  California  location  suit- 
able for  nnclesr  power  reactors  It  is  close 
to  heavy  power  load  centers  Both  the  Los 
Angeles  LVepartment  of  Water  and  Power,  a 
public  utility,  and  the  Southern  California 
■dison  Co  ,  a  private  utility,  are  snxtous  U> 
go  nuclear,  bwt  each  have  sIDe  problett* 
Both  are  severely  restricted  In  the  use  of 
conventional  f«els  because  of  the  IjOs  An- 
geles basin's  smog  eondltlons  Other  public 
and  private  electric  utilities  In  the  general 
area  are  comparable  The  withdrawal  of  the 
sman  portion  of  the  Marine  Corps  Base  for 
stjch  a  5,000  Mw  nuclear  power  reactor  reser- 
ratlon  as  I  have  described  would  be  In  the 
paramount  national  Interest  and  can  be  ac- 
complished without  any  serious  hardship  to 
Marine  Corps  amphibious  training  prograrrw 

It  la  recommended  that  yon  Issue  a  Presi- 
dential prortamatlon  of  policy  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  national  power 
reactor  reservations  and  initiate  the  pro- 
gram by  setting  aside  a  suitable  area  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Camp  Pendleton  for 
this  purpose 

NUCLEAR      SP.\Ce      PROCaAM  -    -COAX.S     AUD      SIMCLK 
MA^NACXJl&XNT 

Development  of  the  Poiarls  subouu-lae 
and  aa  Idea  to  ships  on  station  defending 
the  Matkn  Is  a  brliUant  example  ot  what 
Americans  can  sccompliah  when  Used  goals 
are  combined  with  the  organlaauun  aud 
mana^ienient  talents  of  our  people. 


Thus  far  we  have  failed  either  to  set  bard 
and  faait  goals  or  apply  tlw   Botarli  alngta 
lOMeapt  to  oar  spaoa  nuetoar 

have  failed  tn  theaa  rss pouts  as  to  the 
It  of  Buciear  powered  spaoe  travel. 

It  beoucnes  Incresalagly  dsar  that  if  we 
are  to  get  anyplace  In  ^pace  that  la  first, 
rattier  than  aecond.  place,  It  la  going  to  be 
done  by  dependence  on  nuclear  power  for 
prorpulslnn  and  nuclear  power  for  auxiliary 
purp"  ises  In  space 

The  Polaris  program's  preoedont  should  be 
applied  without  delay  tu  the  Snap  program 
anij  ttie  Hover  noolear  rocket  program  In 
both  their  nuclear  and  nonnuctesr  phases. 
Definite  goals  and  fixed  datsa  to  achieve 
them  should  be  set  aud  a  siut^le.  dedicated 
management  established  to  achieve  them  on 
srhrdTjle.  The  national  defense  Implications 
of  these  programs  warrant  their  hsindUng  In 
this  DsaBDcr 

axossA  snzATto!*     or     the     atomic     nmcT 

OOVMISSIOM 

It  has  been  said  that  the  camel  Is  an 
animal  desli^ned  by  a  oommlsalon  and  th« 
■eneral  Import  of  this  statenMot  Is  to  some 
extent  applicable  to  the  pis—ut  organisa- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Onmmtsalon.  It 
has  been  no(«d  by  serious  students  ot  gov- 
ernment and  9(xxl  admlnlsLratlvs  pracUcea 
th<it  the  organization  of  the  AEC  la  Tar  from 
Ideal  lur  the  accomplishment  of  Its  present 
functions  It  reflects  the  needs  of  the  time 
of  Its  creation — the  demtlltarlzatloa  of  the 
atom — rather   than  the   needs  at  today. 

The  AEC  should  be  n  nrgsnlsil  so  that 
there  Is  a  single  head  to  act  as  administrator 
for  all  the  eaecutlve  functloos  and  a  thrse- 
man  regulatory  board  be  handed  respon- 
sibilities fur  licensing  and  regulation.  The 
present  Commission  could  be  retained  to 
deal  with  policy  matters  as  distinct  and  dis- 
tinguished from  admlnlstratloa  of  the 
agency  and  friwi  licensing  and  regvlatlon 
functtons  Its  chalnnaB  could  fnnctloB  aa 
the  Prssldent's  special  Amistant  (or  atoaalr 
matters. 

In  addition  to  all  the  operatloos  of  tlw 
AiEC.  the  single  head  should  be  rasponsible 
fur  luapecUon.  fur  filing  oomplalnta  with 
respect  to  licensed  operations  and  for  pro- 
posing new  regulations  and  changes  In  ex- 
isting regulations 

At  the  thne  thla  division  takm  place,  there 
stiouM  be  a  conscious  sBort  made  to  fsHiw 
the  dutlaa.  srhlch  at  thla  time  has*  hssn  al- 
lowed to  drift  Into  the  haM*  of  hlfher 
echelons,  thus  the  JCAX  Is  dolac  work  the 
Cocniatsaion  should  be  doing,  the  Commls- 
alcMi  Is  doing  work  the  general  manager 
should  be  doing  and  so  forth  on  down  the 
line 

These  foregulrrg  recommendations,  sugges- 
tions and  comments  are  respectfully  made  In 
a  sincere  efT(jrt  to  propose  Imprownoit  In 
our  various  nuclear  programs  and  their  ad- 
ministration 

Very  truly  yours. 

CkAU  TfTT—T". 

Member  of  Congress. 
LATiK   aacmiEA 

Next  I  wLsh  to  turn  to  another  area 
in  which  I  believe  the  admlnlstration'.s 
programs  are  falling  and  to  Miake  certain 
constructive  mgnrestlons.  That  la  tn  the 
prob1e<m  area  of  keeping  oooHnanlMn  out 
of  Latin  America  I  feel  the  ISO  Wllioii 
Alhance  for  ProKre.ss  program.  Irrespee- 
tive  of  Its  merits  or  demerMa  cannot  do 
the  Job  alone.  It  Is  only  wishful  think- 
ing to  believe  It  can.  Long  before  the 
internal  reforms  and  economic  progress 
envisioned  by  the  prograia  oould  supply 
a  bulwark  against  Commimist  take- 
overs, Oommunist  arms  and  munitions 
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111  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  make 
.such  takeovers  fait  accompli. 

Here  is  a  country-by-country  sum- 
mary of  the  rapidly  deteriorating  situa- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  world: 

ASOKNTINA 

Swept  out  of  office  for  his  blunder  in 
allowing  Peronists  to  nm  for  office, 
Piondizl  left  a  sea  of  troubles  behind 
hull  Exports  are  off,  foreign  reserves 
are  down,  the  peso  is  shaky.  There  is 
a  heavy  budget  deficit. 

The  Peronists,  riding  high  and  vio- 
lently "anti-Yankee,"  are  out  to  provoke 
tu-w  troubles.  They  control  more  than 
half  of  Argentina's  labor  movement  and 
are  heavily  infiltrated  by  Communists. 
A  wave  of  political  strikes  seems  in  the 
cards.     Violence  is  likely. 


This  ailing  giant  is  crippled  by  head- 
long Inflation,  huge  budget  deficits,  too 
much  coffee  that  it  can't  sell.  Presi- 
dent Jo&o  Ooulart's  government  is  weak 
and  divided.  He  has  been  unable  to 
BPt  either  land  or  tax  reforms  through 
congress. 

Demagogs  of  all  kinds  are  vying  for 
office  in  this  year's  congressional  elec- 
tions. One  of  them  is  Ooulart's  broth- 
er-in-law. Gov.  Leonel  Brlzola  of  Rio 
Grande  do  8ul.  who  recently  seized  a 
U.S. -owned  telephone  company,  now 
plans  to  make  an  added  grab  of  an 
American -owned  light  and  power  com- 
pany. Another  Is  J&nlo  Quadros,  who 
quit  as  Brazil's  President  last  August. 

Brazil's  Communist  Party  is  a  source 
of  worry,  but  a  more  immediate  threat 
is  the  antl-U-8.  neutralism  begun  by 
Quadros  and  supported  by  both  right- 
wing  and  leftwing  extremists. 

VKNKSUKLA 

Caracas,  capital  of  this  oil-rich  coun- 
ti-y,  has  seen  more  violence  in  recent 
years  than  any  other  Latin  American 
city.  President  R6mulo  Betancourt  has 
come  through  22  attempted  rebellions 
in  3  years.  His  Communist  foes  now  are 
preparing  a  Castro-type  camp  for  train- 
ing guerrillas. 

Betancourt  has  taken  the  lead  in 
many  of  the  reforms  called  for  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  But  Venezuela's 
economic  and  social  problems  still  are 
enormous,  and  Cuba  is  making  an  all- 
out  effort  in  Venezuela  by  pouring  in 
money  and  propaganda.  New  violence 
seems  certain. 

COLOMBIA 

Under  President  Alberto  Ueras  Ca- 
margo,  Colombia  has  enjoyed  much  order 
and  stability  for  almost  4  years.  But  a 
new  President  will  be  elected  in  May, 
and  storm  signals  have  now  gone  up. 
The  reason  is  that  a  leftist  bloc  sup- 
ported by  Castro  Communists  scored  big 
gains  in  the  congressional  elections  Just 
held. 

CHILX 

Leftist  groups  are  blaming  Chile's  con- 
servative Government  for  economic  woes 
arising  from  the  1960  earthquakes  and 
long  strikes  last  year.  And,  with  the 
Government  lagging  on  land  reform  and 
tax  reform  because  of  heavy  pressure 
from  landowners.  Red  agitators  are 
busy.    Chile's    20,000    Communists    are 


alined  in  a  popular  front  with  3  other 
leftist  parttea.  Thla  front  Is  given  a  good 
chance  to  win  the  Presidency  In  the  1964 
elections. 


This  is  a  coimtry  ruled  by  50  families 
while  6  million  peasants  live  in  squalor. 
P«Ti  has  barely  begun  to  tackle  social 
problems  that  could  suddenly  turn  ex- 
plosive. There  is  almost  no  land  reform. 
In  the  cities,  students  are  taking  up  the 
Communist  cause.  In  rural  areas,  peas- 
ants are  moving  in  on  huge  farms  and 
fighting  pitched  battles  with  troops  try- 
ing to  keep  them  out. 

BOLIVIA 

President  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  is  try- 
ing to  avert  collapse  of  his  nearly  bank- 
rupt nation  by  reorganizing  the  tiation- 
allzed  tin  mines  with  United  States  and 
West  German  aid.  But  the  Communists 
are  agitating  among  miners  and  other 
labor  groups.  There  has  been  bloody 
rioting.    Tension  continues. 

UKUGUAT 

Though  it  may  be  the  stablest  nation 
in  South  America.  Uruguay  is  plagued  by 
inflation,  strikes,  housing  problems,  and 
Communist  activity.  Just  how  long  Uru- 
guay can  escape  big  trouble  is  anybody's 
guess.  Castro's  Cubans  are  pouring  in 
propaganda  by  the  ton. 

PABAGUAT 

Gen.  Alfredo  Stroessner  runs  Paraguay 
with  an  iron  hand  and  a  tough  army. 
This  country  is  a  rural  backwater  where 
land  reform  is  unheard  of  and  where 
schools  and  taxes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ignored. 

ECUAOOB 

Pressures  are  mounting  here  for  an  end 
to  centuries  of  feudalism.  Recently, 
5,000  Indians  demonstrated,  demanding 
land  reform. 

President  Carlos  Arosemena's  prede- 
cessor was  forced  out  of  office  last  No- 
vember while  trying  to  push  reforms  to 
implement  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  question  is  whether  Arosemena  can 
fare  any  better. 

Late  in  March,  Arosemena  faced  a  re- 
volt by  army  officers  who  demanded  that 
he  purge  his  government  of  Communist 
sympathizers  and  break  relations  with 
Cuba.  Signs  are  that  more  trouble  is 
brewing. 

acExico 

Mexico  is  stagnating  economically  and 
drifting  politically  because  President 
Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos  fears  to  offend 
either  rlghtwingers  or  leftwingers  in 
his  party.  Hungry  farmers  rose  in  re- 
bellion last  September.  More  violence 
is  not  ruled  out. 

GUATEMALA 

President  Miguel  Ydigoras  Puentes  has 
Just  put  down  an  uprising  by  both  Com- 
munists and  anti-Communists.  Violence 
is  almost  certain  to  continue  as  all  po- 
litical factions  bid  for  support  of  the 
army,  key  to  control  of  the  country. 

EL    SALVADOB 

This  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  presi- 
dential election.  Opponents  of  Lt.  Col. 
Julio  Adalberto  Rivera,  who  seems 
nearly  certain  of  election,  charge  that  he 
will  be  a  military  dictator.    A  big  threat 


here:  conspiratorial  alllancea  between 
Communists  and  coffeegrowers  who  op- 
pose land  and  tax  reforms. 

HOIfDUBAS 

President  Ram6n  Villeda  Morales  is 
trying  to  push  reforms,  but  danger 
threatens  from  Red  plotters  and  politi- 
cally ambitious  army  officers.  An  anti- 
Government  plot  said  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  Cuba  was  nipped  on  March  26. 

COSTA     BICA 

Violence  was  narrowly  averted  as  Pres- 
ident Francisco  Orlich  was  elected  last 
February.  Costa  Rica  has  a  new  agrar- 
ian-reform law,  but  the  prevaiUng  low 
prices  for  coffee,  bananas  and  cocoa  are 
hurting  the  economy  and  creating  im- 
rest. 

PAN  AM  A 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  constant  tar- 
get of  anti-U.S.  agitation.  And,  with 
many  unemployed  Panamanians  Impa- 
tient for  k.nd  reform,  there  is  always 
a  possibility  of  Communist-led  riots 
against  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  President  Roberto  Chlari. 

HAITI 

Reports  say  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Francois  Dulavier,  which  has  Com- 
munist members,  is  allowing  Haiti  to  be 
used  as  a  staging  area  for  sabotage 
against  the  budding  democracy  in  the 
neighboring  Dominican  Republic. 

DOMnnCAN     BEPUBUC 

Communists,  backed  by  supporters  of 
the  slain  dictator,  Generalissimo  Rafael 
Trujillo,  are  attempting  to  uradennine 
the  economy  and  the  government.  But, 
with  UJS.  support,  the  army  appears  to 
be  in  control. 

BBITISH     GITIANA 

Headed  for  independence  under  Red- 
oriented  Prime  Minister  Cheddl  Jagan, 
British  Guiana  is  the  major  area  of 
racial  conflict  in  the  Americas.  Riots 
erupting  out  of  hostility  between  East 
Indians  and  Negroes  took  five  lives  In 
February,  cost  $30  million  in  pnv)erty 
damage. 

Summing  up:  Clearly,  after  1  year  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Latin  America 
is  in  worse  trouble  than  it  was  before 
the  program  started.  Experts  warn  that 
the  situation  will  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better.  Looking  ahead:  Tliere  is  a 
long,  rough  haul,  with  frequent  set- 
backs. 

Summing  up:  Clearly,  after  1  year  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Latin  America 
is  in  worse  trouble  than  it  was  before 
the  program  started. 

DXCLABATION    OP   COimABAIfD 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  keep  Com- 
munist arms  and  munitions  out  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  that  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  declare  them  contraband 
and  enforce  the  contraband  according 
to  international  law. 

Since  the  aimoimcement  of  the  Mem- 
roe  Doctrine  in  1823  onward,  attempts 
on  the  part  of  European  powers  to  ex- 
tend their  systems  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere have  been  branded  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

Presence  of  Communist  arms  and 
munitions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is,  in  fact,  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States. 
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have  caUed  lapon 
far 

ranging  from  i 
to  a  blockade  of  Cuba,  to  the  dispatch 
of  marines  to  excise  the  cancer  of 
Castro  comsmnlsm  and  restore  the 
tsbmd  to  Its  people  as  was  done  tn  1898. 

Without  asalyzlns  th\s  spectrum  of 
possible  action  In  detail,  or  excluding 
any  part  of  it  from  further  considera- 
tion. I  am  today  again  caning  for  a  more 
by  the  United  States  which  I  beheve 
aenres  a  iBaJor  liuipuee  not  only  In  Cuba, 
but  as  veQ  In  the  deteriorating  sttoation 
la  any  other  Jocatkms  eaBiinuniH&  may 
seek  to  penetrate  in  the  Western  Honi- 
spiiere.  It  Is  Cormally  stated  tn  the 
resohxtian  I  IntrodaDed  last  year.  House 
Joint  Resolution  524. 

Briefly,  it  is  a  fonnal  declaration  that 
Cotnaauniat  anna  and  munitions  are  con- 
traband In  tiie  Weotem  Hemisphere,  a 
directkm  to  the  President  to  pramiUcaie 
a  speclAc  Uit  of  eontrahanded  arms  and 
mimtttnni.  Inrhwilnc  petn>le«B  prod- 
ucts, and  an  authorlMUtkKi  for  en/oree- 
Okeat  of  the  declaratloo  by  appropriate 
use  of  U.S.  airpower  and  U  8.  seapower 

This  is  the  way  it  works : 

On  the  declaration  of  contraband,  in- 
ternational law  recognizes  the  right  of 
enforcement. 

•Rie  procedure  Is  peaceful. 

A  U.a.  patrol  aircraft  spots  a  Commu- 
nist bloc  ship  headed  toward  Cuba  or 
elsewhere  in  Oie  Americas. 

It  sJ^nals  for  a  UJ9.  destroyer  to  tnter- 
eept  aad  seaich  the  ship. 

If  Ooaamaniat  arms  or  misiitians  are 
found  aboard,  the  ship  is  warned  to  turn 
aroiBid. 

If  its  captain  refuses,  or  tries  again  to 
proceed  toward  a  port  tn  the  Americas. 
NaTy  men  can  either  reboard  the  mer- 
and  iettteon  its  contraband 
or  totac  it  to  a  UiS.  port  to  hare 
oooflscatiam  adiudsed. 

The  adrantaaes  of  this  uniQue  ap- 
proach, based  an  modernization  d  long- 
staading  primjplea  of  interna tiooal  lav, 
are  many: 

Only  a  few  U£.  aircraft  and  ships 
be  required.  These  vouid  operate 
the  hich  seam.  There  wouki  Ite  no  In- 
wlth  the  intecrity  d  any  na- 
ti«a*s  terrMoria]  waten  or  rifwaestlr;  aoll. 
In  eoBtrast.  binc*"adtng  Cuba  would  re- 
Quire  a  rtem  of  vessels  for  many  hum.- 
dreds  of  miles  around  the  large  island. 
drawing  V&.  aaval  forces  from  other 
world  trouble  spots  where  they  are 
needed. 

Once  flrmly  established,  the  precedent 
would  be  ftj^n<»ahiji  universally  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

U.S.  forces  vooM  be  acting  In  a  strong 
area  of  U.S.  seapower  and  alxpowei  al- 
most 5,008  nautical  miles  from  the 
n.SS.R.^  ueaiest  bases. 

Moreover,  It  Is  highly  unMcely  the  So- 
viets would  attempt  to  escort  thetr  *Tner- 
ehant  ships"  with  thetr  own  warships 
or  otherwise  engage  tn  retaHatory  mis- 
chief, n  wocdd  be  hard  to  Imagine 
rtuewd  Kremlin  realists  risking  the  start 
of  all-ont  war  uiide'i  the  most  disadran- 
tageons  cuudltlons  possIWe  frrsn  both 
power  and  piopagaMda  standpoints,  that 
Is.  w<te»e  theh-  chanenve  woidd  have  to 
be  made  .n  an  area  of  overwhelming 
U.S.  strength  and  for  the  obvious  war- 


like porpoae  of  fi 
into  an 


atvu  and 
peaceful 


For  over  two  centuries  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  been  a  vast  reservoir  of 
physical  and  nM>rai  strength  in  the  strug- 
gles of  freedom  against  tyranxvy.  Ooaa- 
munist  strategy  obviously  aiavs  at  elimi- 
nating this  checlrmate  to  Bed  goals,  and 
the  imposition  of  mischiefmaking  arms 
and  munitions  upon  the  American  na- 
tions is  one  of  their  major  tactical  moves 
to  do  so. 

EQualiy  obvious  is  the  fact  that  tho 
United  States  must  act  decisively  to 
counter  this  deadly  thru.st.  Failure, 
weakness,  and  lack  of  decision  here,  on 
our  own  doorstep,  cannot  but  doom  us  to 
defeat  frool  the  broader  ciiaUenge  of 
worldwide  rtamtnstinn  thrust  upon  os  b>- 
the  tatematJonal  CoBmmnist  conspiracy 
Not  only  does  it  undermine  our  poeitkm 
as  leader  of  the  tree  world  in  crises  such 
as  Berlin  and  I<aos:  it  rots  away  the  en- 
tire foundation  of  free  world  security  and 
survival. 

I  urge  again  that  the  President  and 
his  advisers  in  the  administration  con- 
aider  the  proposal  and  recommend  at  ian 
I  have  already  made  to  them  fur  the 
declaration  of  contraband. 

On  the  more  veneral  subject  of  the 
conflict  between  us  and  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  I  wish  to  reit- 
erate my  views  expressed  yesterday  that 
the  administration  has  not  clearly  evi- 
denced a  determination  to  win  that 
conflict. 

By  this  criticism  I  do  not  imply  that 
the  President  or  any  of  his  administra- 
tion desires  to  lose  it,  on  the  contrary, 
they  and  all  good  Americans  want  to  win 
It.  But  that  still  does  not  mean  they 
have  exercised  the  leadership  and 
sparked  the  necessary  will  and  determi- 
r^tlon  on  the  part  of  our  Nation  and  our 
friends  everywhere  who  cherish  freedom 
to  mount  the  effort  on  a  vast  scale  that  is 
required  to  achieve  it.  Herein  lies  my 
criticism  of  the  administration.  TTiis 
will  and  determination  must  be  made 
crystal  clear  to  all  the  world  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  being  made  clear  be- 
cause, as  yet.  there  has  been  no  real  defl- 
nition  of  what  we  mean  by  wiruung  this 
conflict.  Winning  does  not  mean  the 
physical  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  force  of  arms,  nor  does  It  mean 
the  decimation  of  its  population  It  does 
mean  the  final,  absolute,  and  uncondi- 
tional abandonment  of  comnninlsm's  an- 
nounced goal  of  world  domination  and  It 
does  mean  opportunity  for  free  choice  by 
all  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
elect  freedom  or  communism  by  secret 
ballots. 

I  have  made  these  specific  recom- 
■aendaXions  to  the  President  which  I 
believe  are  necessary  la  order  to  orgaiuse 
ourselvfis  to  win  the  conflict: 

First.  BstaUlsh  a  Strategic  and  Tac- 
tical O.-Bce  of  the  Presidency — STOP — 
on  the  lines  of  a  permanent  cold  war  task 
force  which  will  function  to  define  our 
national  ooW  war  objeettres,  dertae  a 
stiles  (A  operation  plans  for  major  func- 
tional and  geographic  areas  according 
to  sound  strategy  and  tactics,  and,  un- 


der the  President's  authority  direct  cold 
war  operations  pursuant  thersfeo. 

Second.  Kstahllsh  a  Command  Oon- 
tnri  iB/ormation  Center— CCIC— within 
the  structure  of  STOP  to  assist  in  the 
continuing  daily  review  and  direction  of 
cold  war  operations. 

Just  as  the  President  alone  has  the 
broad  power  and  control  of  activities 
necessary  for  coW  war  operations,  so 
does  he  akme  have  the  power  to  initiate 
the  organisation  here  suggested  as  fun- 
damentally required  to  exercise  that 
power  and  control  effectl'^wly.  He  should 
act  promptly  and  decisively. 

The  ttme  In  which  he  has  to  act  grows 
shorter  and  shorter.  Continued  weak- 
ness In  our  odd  war  poiAure  can  only 
result  tn  a  progresslTe  deterioration  of 
our  military  poature.  This  Ignominious 
defeat  .suffered  by  Prance  In  World  War 
II  sprang  from  her  concentration  on 
maginot  line  defenses.  The  Germans 
ignored  Uiem  a'iih  a  bypam  move 
through  the  low  countries.  Similarly,  in 
the  struggle  with  communis  aw  can- 
not safely  concentrate  only  on  Its  mili- 
tary a.spects  and  our  hot  war  defenses. 
leaving  our  cold  war  ramparts  esoen- 
txally  disorganized  and  Inadequately 
guarded. 

The  Congress,  too.  should  give  atten- 
tion to  its  organization  and  procedures 
which  need  revising  so  that  cold  war 
responsibilities  may  be  pinpointed  rather 
than  diffused.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
make  legislative  reoom menda tlons  in 
this  regard  at  a  later  time. 

JOINT   COMMirrKZ  ON   MATIONAL  «BCUaiTT 


Par  the  latter  purpose,  on  Toeaday  of 

this  week  I  introdisced  Houae  Joint  Res- 
olution 6<5  to  establish  a  eangreasianal 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Secmity. 

The  establishment  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee would  tu-ing  the  Congress  in  as 
a  full  and  effective  partner  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  the  design  and  con- 
duct of  national  strategy.  Nowhere  in 
Cor^ress  at  the  present  time  is  national 
security  being  dealt  with  as  a  whole — 
only  in  fragments  according  to  commit- 
tee jurisdiction. 

The  Joint  Conualttee  on  Nationai  Se- 
curity would  dovetail  Into  this  picture 
and  provide  the  necessary  congressiooal 
support  and  coordination  needed  if  we 
are  to  stop  losing  the  cold  war  and  start 
winniQg  it. 

It  will  aUow  Congress  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  not  only 
in  cold  war  matters,  but  In  the  continu- 
ous study  and  coordination  of  all  the 
rarious  and  complex  asatteis  that  affect 
and  shape  oar  national  akratoffy. 

Thus  far  the  administration  has  evi- 
denced no  interest  tn  adopting  the  ree- 
ocnmendation  made  for  ooM  war  organl- 
aatlon.  I  hope  the  majority  kidlfrihip 
in  Congress  wlH  look  more  kladRy  on 
the  suggestion  to  organiainc  CongreM  to 
act  effectively  in  this  area. 

NEt  (RUN      BOMB 

In  closing  I  hare  one  faiUiei  criticism 
to  make  and  a  suggestion  by  wlilcli  an 
improvement  in  national  stem  It j  may 
lie  Sfceomptished.  It  miiLeim  deiwtep- 
ment  of  the  neutron  bomb. 

Development  of  the  neutron  bomb  con- 
cept Is  probably  as  significant  in  world 
affairs  today  as  was  the  original  diseor- 
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ery  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  later  devd- 
opment  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Un- 
doubtedly It  Is  under  research  and 
dcvelcK>ment  in  UJS.SJt.  laboralorias. 
Undoubtedly,  also,  our  scientists  are.  or 
should  be.  working  on  It.  Only  by  pos- 
sessing the  weapon  first— or  at  least 
simultaneous  with  the  Soviet  Union — can 
we  prevent  a  radical  shift  against  us  In 
the  balance  of  military  power  which 
could  well  prove  fatal. 

It  cannot  l)e  expected  that  any  efforts 
of  ours  In  this  regard  will  be  carried  on 
with  a  maximum  of  intensity — similar 
to  that  of  the  Manhattan  project  wliich 
developed  the  atomic  bomb — imleas  the 
President  of  the  United  States  forth- 
nghtly  states  It  as  a  national  goal, 
applies  to  its  development  the  Polaris 
management  principles  and  put>licly  en- 
courages those  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
i^ive  it  their  dedicated  best 

Although  the  Manltattan  project  did 
not  require  such  pul>lic  support  from 
President  Roosevelt,  it  benefited  from 
the  hot  war  impetus  of  World  War  n. 
The  cold  war  impetus  of  today  is  not 
enough.  In  my  oellef  the  President's 
action  in  this  regard  Is  required  for  the 
national  safety.  He  should  take  a  firm 
stand  and  act  to  achieve  the  neutron 
bomb  with  the  same  courage  and  wis- 
dom ex-President  Tiuman  did  when 
confronted. 


PORE3GN  TRADE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dekotikian]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  pres- 
eaUy  considering  H.R.  §900,  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  bill. 

Last  month,  the  gentl<iman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fisuca]  inserted  in  the  Concbcs- 
sioN.u.  Racoas  a  story  tzy  Mr.  Felix 
Belair.  of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
gave  excerpts  of  the  secret  foreign 
economic  policy  tadc  force  report  of 
George  W.  Ball,  now  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  These  excerpts  dlsturtied  me  to 
the  extent  that  I  asked  Mr.  BaU  for  a 
copy  of  the  report  at  the  time  he  ap- 
peared tiefore  my  committee.  He  re- 
fused. Two  committees  of  the  House 
had  also  asked  for  this  report,  and  It  was 
not  forthcoming. 

This  morning,  at  a  press  conference.  I 
released  this  secret  report  which  I  now 
place  in  the  Raooaa  for  the  whole 
country  to  see.  together  with  a  copy  of 
my  release,  my  letter  to  the  President. 
and  excerpts  of  testimony  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  Oeorge  W.  BaU  and  APL- 
CIO  President  Oeorge  Meany.  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

^'LXABK  ntoM  TMs  OmcK  ciT  R^vBBcarrATm 

8im*nr  B.  DBtocitiAjr 

ReprcwntatlTe  SiBfKN  B.  Pesouwiaw.  Re- 

piibUcan.   of   New    Tort,   a  member   of   the 

Houae    Ways   and  Means   Oommlttee,  today 

relenaed  part*  of  the  prertousty  secret  Ball 

force  report,  which    arges   trade   with 


ta«k 


CommunlBt  nations,  and  ciJled  on  PreBldent 
Kennsdr  te  t*U  the  putiltc  Whether  he  plana 
to  follow  the  recotiunetMbaion. 

In  a  latter  to  th«  Preatdent.  the  New  York 
Congreanoan  noted  that  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy   task   force   which   drafted  the 


report  was  baaOed  toy  Owirge  W.  Ban. 

Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  will  htip  to 
admlnUter     tlw    trMle    pr«gr«ra    Oongrea 

enacts. 

Since  many  of  ths  propoeals  contained  In 
th*  FmMuit%  (dniga  tnuto  bUl  are  baaed 
on  the  task  force  reconamendatlons.  Diaou- 
KiAK  said  the  report  should  be  made  pubUc, 
and  that  Congress  should  have  the  Presi- 
dent's Tlcwi  on  It  before  finally  acting  upon 
the  trade  measure. 

Ban  had  previously  reftised  to  release  the 
report  to  the  Congressman  and  to  the  Select 
House  Committee  on  Export  Control  and  the 
Dent  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Latxar 
which  had  requested  It,  DiaouwiAjf  noted. 
He  said  he  Is  releasing  all  of  the  document, 
except  eight  pages  Thlch  contained  sensitive 
reference  to  otir  alllea.  "to  raise  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  secrecy  that  has  permeated  this 
administration  itnce  it  took  office." 

CaUlng  the  Ball  report  "an  eye  opener  for 
the  American  people,"  DnunmiAH  said,  "Not 
only  does  Mr.  BaU  recommend  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  viewpoint  of  Congress  on  foreign 
policy,  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  his  re- 
port openly  advocates  the  amendment  of  the 
Battle  Act  and  th«  Kxport  Control  Act,  along 
with  Increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  Woe." 
He  said  Ball  was  extremely  evasive  when  he 
was  questioned  on  the  report  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  the  Congress- 
man said: 

"Of  particular  concern  to  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve aU  Americans,  are  the  plain  impUca- 
tlons  In  the  task  force  report  that  the  United 
SUtes  abondon  what  the  report  calls  our  al- 
most completely  n^atlve  policy  on  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Considering  the  vast 
powers  which  the  trade  bill  would  give  the 
executive  branch.  I  oelleve  It  Is  Important 
that  the  Congress  have  your  views  on  this 
vital  point  before  finally  acting  upon  the 
measure. 

"I  am  also  concerned  with  the  report's 
recommendations  to  amend  the  Battle  Act. 
the  Export  Control  Act,  and  those  portions 
of  existing  trade  agreements  law  which  deal 
with  trade  Involving  national  security.  I 
feel  the  Congress  is  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the 
impllcatlons  In  these  recommendations  and 
has  a  right  to  know  what  your  Intentions 
are  before  voting  on  your  blU. 

•XJbvtoualy.  a  major  question  which  can 
be  answered  only  by  yourself  Is:  Will  you  go 
along  with  the  report's  recommendations  to 
increase  trade  with  Oommunlat  nations?" 


CONGKESS    OP    THK    UnRS)    STATES, 

Hoosz  OP  RxpcasnfTATtvBS. 
Wnah*tigton,  DC.  April  11,  1962. 
The  PusmsMT  op  the  UMTrsD  States, 
The  White  Houae, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dkas  Mk.  Pkxsbiknt:  After  considerable 
effort,  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  report 
on  foreign  economic  policy  prepared  for  you 
before  ymir  Inauguration  by  a  task  force 
which  was  headed  by  Oeorge  W.  BaU,  now 
your  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Inasmuch  as  Congress  Is  now  considering 
the  proposals  oontalned  In  yvor  foreign  trade 
bUl  (HA.  OMO)— many  of  wklch  are  baaed 
on  the  task  forae  report — ^I  sincerely  beliere 
there  la  every  reason  that  t»»e  report  be  made 
public  I  Intend,  therefore,  to  release  It  to 
the  prste. 

Of  particular  omoem  to  me.  and  I  heUeve 
all  AnMrlcana,  are  the  plain  Implications  tn 
the  task  force  report  that  the  United  Stetee 
abandon  what  tfae  report  calls  oar  alnoet 
completely  i*egalt»t  policy  on  trade  with  tlie 
Soviet  taloe.  Oonslderlng  the  vast  powers 
which  the  trade  bill  would  give  the  eneco- 
tive  branch.  I  believe  It  U  Important  that 
the  Congress  have  your  views  on  this  vital 
point  before  finally  acting  upon  the  soeas- 
ure. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  report's 
recommendations  to  amend  the  Battle  Act, 


the  Export  Control  Act,  and  tlioae  portions 
of  extettng  trade  agreemente  taw  which  deal 
with  trade  involvtog  national  security.  1 
feel  the  Congress  is  not  yet  fuHy  aware  of 
the  ImpUcatkma  In  theee  reeommendatlons 
and  has  a  right  to  know  what  your  Inten- 
tions are  before  voting  on  your  bill. 

Obviously,  a  major  question  which  can  be 
answered  only  by  yomrif  is:  WIU  you  go 
along  with  the  report's  recommendations  to 
Increase  trade  with  Oomraunlst  nations*  I 
would  appreciate  your  views  on  this  at  your 
early  convenience. 
Respectfully, 

Steven  B.  Debouniak, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Exceept  or  Testimont  op  Umna  axcxcTAXT 
OT  State  OEoacE  W.  Ball  awd  AFL-CIO 
PxEsniENT  Obokce  Meakt  Bepokz  the 
House  Wats  and  Means  Comicittee,  Maxch 
1962 

Mr.  Deeounian.  Mr.  Ball,  are  you  the 
general  author  of  Utles  I  and  II  of  this  bUl? 

Mr.  Ball.  No.  The  titles  I  and  U  of  this 
bill  were  drafted  by  a  committee.  I  had 
some  responsibility  for  the  discussions  which 
led  to  an  agreement  on  principle  as  to  what 
should  go  Into  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Debouniam.  Tou  were  the  author  of 
the  taek  force  repcM-t  on  foreign  economic 
policy,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Baix.  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  tJ^Y 
force  prior  to  the  inauguration,  which  pre- 
pared a  report  on  foreign  economic  policy. 

Mr.  DcaouNiAN.  In  a  story  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  7.  1962,  by  Felix 
Belair,  Jr..  It  states,  and  I  quote:  "Although 
it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  Presi- 
dent-elect Just  before  his  Inaiiguratlon,  the 
report  remains  the  basic  rationale  for  the 
liberalized  trade  program  he  plans  to  ask 
Congress  to  approve  at  this  session.  The 
program  would  replace  the  expiring  Trade 
Agreements  Act."    Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Ball.  No;  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  fair 
statement,  sir.  Actually,  most  of  the  ideas 
which  have  gone  Into  the  development  of 
this  proposed  legislation  have  been  devel- 
o{)ed  since  then. 

Mr.  Desounian.  Mr.  Ball,  since  there  is 
such  confusion  about  what  the  task  force 
report  eald,  would  you  mind,  (or  the  record, 
giving  us  a  cc^y  of  that  forelga  economic 
policy  report  which  you  <;halmianad  before 
the   Inauguration   of   the   President? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  report  was  a  document  pre- 
pared at  the  personal  request  at  then  Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy  and  was  submitted  to 
him  for  his  private  advice,  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  would  be  at  liberty  to— — 

Mr.  DisoTTifiAN.  Are  you  fiatmH^g  n  mat- 
ter of  executive  privilege  in  this  case? 


Mr.  Ball.  I  could  not  claim  eaecutive  priv- 
ilege unUi  I  had  consulted  with  the  Presi- 
dent.    ' 

Mr.  Debottnian.  Is  It  iu>t  true  that  on 
January  12,  1061.  neither  you  nor  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  elected  then  had 
taken  the  oath  of  office? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  U  right. 

Mr.  DsBOUNiAir.  And  that  is  when  you  sub- 
mitted the  report? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter prepared  by  a  private  clUaen,  or  a  oom- 
mlttee of  private  dtlaens,  for  the  advloe  of 
the  I*re8ident-elect. 

Mr.  DEaouMiAN.  Now,  Mr.  Ball,  would  this 
bill  result  in  f lutber  trade,  or  Increased  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc  nations? 

Mr.  Ball.  No;  It  would  not. 

Mr.  DaaouirxAN.  Well,  now,  I  read  to  you 
from  parte  of  this  report  which  were  placed 
In  the  CoiWTSsiowAL  Beoobo  in  part,  where- 
in it  stetes  that  "our  allies  have  refused  to 
foitow  docilely  the  tariff  discriminations 
and  export  llmltetlons  on  Coosmunlst  trade 
Imposed  by  VS.  law";  and  the  report  further 
called  for  "a  positive  response  to  Khru- 
shchev's high-sounding  trade  overtures"  that 
"the  Soviet  should  be  Invited  to  trade  with 
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fr«e  world  countries  od  the  basla  of  a  code  of 
fair  [Tracttces  dealgned  to  remove  the  distor- 
tion and  disruptions  arising  from  monop- 
olistic  state   commerce. " 

Do  you  state  that  that  was  not  In  the  re- 
port'> 

Mr  Ball  No.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  say 
what  was  In  or  was  not  In  the  report,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  It 
was  prepared 

Mr  Dk«ounian  Do  you  believe  that  we 
should  have  Increased  trade  with  Communist 
bloc  countries? 

Mr  Ball  No;  I  have  nevpr  advDcated 
that 

Mr  DmouNLAN  Well,  now  If  this  rep«)rt, 
which  Is  quoted  In  the  CoNcaiaaioNAL 
Recoko  of  March  8,  put  In  by  Representative 
Pishes,  of  Texas.  Is  the  same  as  you  pre- 
pared, would  you  stUl  say  that  you  were 
not  In  favor  of  trading;  with  Communist 
nations' 

Mr  Ball  Well,  my  own  position  is  per- 
fectly clear 

I  think  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  this 
question  Is  dlfllcult.  because  we  have  all 
shadings  of  the  problem  of  re(?ulatl<jns  with 
Yugoslavia,  with  Poland,  as  well  >w  with  the 
StJvlet  Union  I  am  In  agreement  with  the 
policies  which  the  administration  ha.s  fol- 
lowed since  It  came  Into  power  and  I  may 
say  that  I  have  had  some  responsibility  for 
those  policies 

Mr  Dksounian  A  moment  ago,  Mr 
Meany.  In  response  to  Mr  Alger  s  questl'ins. 
you  stated  that  you  did  not  want  to  help 
the  Communist  cause  In  the  world  I  know 
y  >u  have  been  a  nghter  against  communism, 
for  which  I  commend  you 

Do  you  feel  that  we  should  have  a  r  •m- 
plete  alteration  of  the  U  S  policy  on  triide 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  countries' 

Mr     Mkany    a   complete   alteration'' 

Mr    Dmounian    In  other  words,  wuuid  yu 

favor 

Mr  Mkant  This  has  nothing  t>  do  uuh 
this  bill 

Mr  Dmounian  I  am  asking  y/u  a  ciies- 
tlon  Would  you  favor  expanded  trade  with 
Soviet  bloc  countries  over  what  we  h.ive 
tixlay' 

\It  Mkany  Under  no  circumstances 
Mr  DcxouNiAN  Do  you  know,  Mr  Meany 
that  that  recommendation,  together  with 
further  reconunendatlons.  The  Soviet 
should  be  invited  to  trade  with  free  world 
countries  on  the  t>aBls  of  a  C(xle  of  fair  prac- 
tlces'— Just  get  that,  the  Soviets  gulng  for 
a  code  of  fair  practices — "designed  to  re- 
move the  dlstCK-tlon  and  disruptions  arising 
from  a  monopolistic  state  commerce  "  have 
already  been  made  Do  you  know  where 
they  came  from' 

Mr  Mkant  Secretary  Dillon' 
Mr  Dkkounlan  No;  he  does  not  go  quite 
that  far.  but  give  him  time  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Ball  was  chairman  of  the  secret 
task  force  that  wrote  this  report  and  gave 
It  to  the  President 

Mr  Mkany  I  completely  disagree  nit  inly 
with  Assistant  Secretary  Ball;  I  completely 
disagree  with  the  people  In  the  State  De- 
partment who  have  an  Idea  that  you  can 
have  cultural  exchanges  and  In  some  way 
benefit  from  them  with  American  groups 
and  their  counterparts  In  the  Soviet  Union 
I  completely  disagree  with  this  whole  idea 
of  people  exchanges,  because  there  are  no 
counterparts,  for  Instance,  In  the  Soviet 
Union  to  our  organization,  nor  are  there 
counterparts  to  any  American  rwganlzatlon 
I  think  the  people  who  buy  this  idea  are 
living  In  a  fool's  paradise  There  are  no 
cultural  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union  that 
are  free,  as  our  groups  are  They  are  all 
agents  of  the  state.  Just  as  the  so-called 
unions    are    agents    of    the    state 

So  anyone  who  feels  that  you  hnve  some- 
thing to  gain  by  trading  with  the  S<iviet 
Union  on  any  basis  under  the  present  world 


clrcuii\stances    Is   living   lit   a   fool's  paradise 
in  my  opinion 

Mr    DnotNiAN    I  oongratulate  you 


F'osKlCN    E<.'oNoMic   Policy 

PAST     I       MODKBNIZINO    QVn     rORCION     KCONOMIC 
POLICY 

/     The  obectiii'^  o'  forexgn  cc<inomir  po/iry 

A  In  conducting  an  effective  foreign  pol- 
icy In  the  1960's  the  Unired  States  must  em- 
ploy all  Its  available  res<jurce»  pxilltlcal, 
-social,  cul'ural.  and  economic  to  achieve  its 
central  oojectlves  This  objective  simply 
staled.  Is  '.o  preserve  and  develop  the  .secu- 
rity freed  >m,  and  pr<JBperlty  of  the  United 
States  witnln  a  strong  free  world 

B  The  Tiisk  Force  believes  that  foreign 
economic  ixiUcy  can  be  moet  effectively  used 
to  serve  i  ar  foreign  p<jlicy  objective  if  It  Is 
directed  at  establishing  an  open  and  com- 
petitive free  world  economy  in  which  the 
forces  of  eionomic  gr<iwth  will  have  full 
play  Oti.y  in  such  a  world  can  we  hope 
U)  bring  a>iut  the  m<i8t  efflcleiit  use  of  our 
resources  iiid  maintain  maximum  rate.s  of 
growth  an!  development 

C  The  'Jnlted  States  should  endeavor  to 
lead    the    free    world    eomomy    toward 

1  Stren:<thening  through  internal  growth 
and  Increased  trade,  the  economies  of  the 
indu.slrlallzed   countries 

2  Providing  the  re8<iurces  and  niarketji  re- 
quired to  susUtln  an  atlequafe  level  of  eco- 
nomic grovth  for  the  undf'rde\»':'  ped  coun- 
tries 

3  Supporting  an  adequate  common  de- 
fense aga:  ist  mliUary  and  econonuc  aggres- 
sion  on    tie   part   of   the  Communist   blin- 

D  This  formulation  involves  three  set*  of 
relationsh  p«  for  the  United  States 

1  With  .tlier  frt-e  AorUl  influsirlalued  na- 
tions 

2  With  !ess-deve!oped  areas 

3  With   the  ComrAunlst  bloc 

//      P'oh/r- rnt  and  purpti^f^  in   our  economic 
'rlatuifi  1 

.\    R  Marions  With  the  Industrialized 
Countries 
1     The  US    balance  of  payments  deficit 

lai  Th«-  aiost  pressing  problem  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
•ries  Arl.s«s  fr<im  the  persistence  and  mag- 
nitude o!  the  Us  balanie  of  paynientH 
dertcit  Vhe  task  force  on  the  balance  of 
payments  concluded  thar  tins  deficit  ha*  re- 
sulted prlncipiiUy  from  the  failure  of  other 
major  Inc  ustrlallzed  powt-rs  to  pursue  ade- 
qu.itp  fxillcles  of  growth 

ibi  It  ;s  a  matter  of  urgency,  therefore 
that  we  persuade  the  principal  members  of 
the  free  world  industrial  econonty  to  con- 
cert their  policies  with  ours  In  the  interest 
of  domestic  economic  grow'h  and  the  ex- 
pansion I  f  world  trade  and  investment  As 
part  of  this  effort  they  must  be  [versuaded  to 
undertakf  larger  contributions  to  the  com- 
mon defense  to  a«.sist  m  the  eooiujinlc  de- 
velopment of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  to  develop  a  freer  and  m<ire  open  system 
of   intern. itlonal    trade   and   finance 

2  Division  In  Europe 
Anf>iher  significant  problem  In  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  Industrialized  coun- 
tries of  tl-e  free  world  is  the  divisive  effect  of 
two  comjietlng  trade  blocs  in  Europe — the 
European  Economic  Community  i  the  Com- 
mon Mar<et)  and  the  Europ>ean  Free  Ttade 
A.S8<x;iatli  n  Within  the  context  of  a  com- 
mon commitment  to  policies  of  growth,  the 
United  S'ates  must  lead  in  countering  the 
divisive  forces  in  these  alinements  by  bring- 
ing about  a  general  liberalization  of  trade 

3  Liberalizing  trade  in  the  total  free  world 
lndustrU.1  economy 
Central  to  our  relations  with  the  other  In- 
dustrialized nations  Is  the  need  to  eliminate 
DbstructU  ris  to  the  free  flow  of  g<K>ds  within 
the    total    industrial    and    agricultural    econ- 


omy At  the  same  time  the  Western  coun- 
tries must  take  steps  to  accommcxUite  ex- 
panding exp<irts  from  lower  wage  areas  such 
as  Japan  This,  again,  will  require  a  co- 
operative effort  If  all  the  IndustrlallEed  na- 
tions are  to  accept  their  share  of  such  Im- 
ports 

B  Relations  With  the  I^ess-Developed  Areas 
1     Drive  toward  nationalism 

lai  The  Intensive  drive  toward  natlonal- 
l.sm  in  the  leas-developed  areas  confronts 
us  with  a  shift  In  the  world  balance  of 
power 

ibi  Most  <jf  the  less  developed  countries 
lack  the  institutions  and  skills  required  to 
maintain  even  rudimentary  governments  or 
to  meet  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
aspirations  of  their  people 

ici  The  urgent  task  of  the  Industrialized 
Countries  Is  to  direct  this  drive  toward 
nationalism  Into  constructive  channels  by 
iiAslstlng  In  providing  the  leas-developed 
countries  with  the  necessary  economic  and 
technical  resources  The  obligation  of  West- 
ern leadership  Is  to  guide  the  leas-develop>ed 
countries  toward  sustained  growth.  We 
cannot  succeed  if  we  extend  aid  principally 
for  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 

2    Providing  markets  for  the  underdeveloped 
areas 

laj  I.orig-range  progriuns  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  areas  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  furnishing  of  financial  and  technical 
a.s»istance  The  Industrialized  countries 
must  also  undertake  to  provide  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  underdeveloped  toun- 
trles 

(bi  The  commodities  which  the  less- 
developied  natiotLs  have  to  trade — primarily 
agricultural  and  mineral  raw  materials — are 
susceptible  to  violent  price  fluctuations  in 
the  world  market,  these  nations  are  losing 
more  in  income  as  a  result  of  cyclical  move- 
ments of  raw  material  prices  than  they 
receive  through  economic  assistance 
Therefore  along  with  Increasing  trading 
opportunities  for  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions arrangements  must  be  developed  to 
stablli/.e    their  export   Income 

^    The    need    for    c<K)rdlnat«d    aid    effort 

These  objectives  cannot  be  achieved  by  the 
I' lilted  .states  alone  Our  policies  must  be 
directed  increasingly  toward  obtaining  com- 
nuimenis  fr<jm  the  other  Industrialized  na- 
tions to  Join  with  us  In  devekiplng  programs 
for   the   less-developed   areas 

C    Relations  With  the  Communist  Bloc 
1     Communist  bloc  trading  capacity  and 

objectives 
(ai  The  character  of  our  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  bitx;  has  been 
seriously  altered  In  recent  years  The  bloc 
countries  now  have  the  ability  to  export  sur- 
pluses which  they  are  beginning  to  use  in 
furthering  their  external  commercial  and 
political  objectives  Their  economies  also 
will  require  greater  Imports  of  raw  materials 
( b  I  This  trade,  regardless  of  Its  motiva- 
tion, has  disruptive  potentialities  by  virtue 
of  Its  monofxjlistic  state  character.  Com- 
munist trading  patterns  and.  In  particular, 
the  use  of  bilateral  treaties,  barter,  and 
bl.iciied  accounts  tend  to  erode  the  multi- 
lateral trading  patterns  which  are  the  ob- 
jectives of   us    trade   policy 

1  c  I  T  he  task  force  believes  that.  In  trade 
relations  with  the  Industrialized  nations  of 
the  World  Communist  objectives  so  far  have 
been  predominantly  commercial  rather  than 
political  In  character  The  reverse  is  true, 
however.  In  Communist  bloc  trade  with  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  where  political  conslder- 
a'  Ions  dominate 

2  U  s    attitude  toward  Communist  bloc 

trade 
I      In  the  past  US    policy  on  trade  with 
the  hioc  countries  has  been  almost  complete- 
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far  more  acute  In  the  1M0*b  than  in  tha 
ISM'S,  particularly  In  ttia  caae  of  eertatn 
c<->mmodltles  auch  as  oO  The  emmanoe  of 
hlnc  surpluaes  may  have  a  highly  dtsruptlve 
effect  on  thoae  markets  of  the  free  wortd 
which  are  already  tmatalde. 

3  Need  for  constructive  action 
Tlie  development.  In  oollaboratlon  with 
other  free  world  Industrial  nations,  of  com- 
mon measiirea  for  dealing  with  Communist 
bloc  trade  la  a  taak  of  both  oocnplaxlty  and 
urgency.  KSorta  ahoakl  ha  oonoentratad  on 
extracting  trading  advantages  artth  tha  bloc 
while  safeguarding  world  oommaree  from  the 
threat  of  growing  Communist  penetration. 
This  taak  must  be  aceompllshed  whlla  tha 
West  still  has  the  overwhelming  ecancnUc 
advantage. 

;//     r'lr    obsolescence    of    present    policies, 
pro^amj.  and  powers 

A  Nature  and  Cause  ot  Obaolesoence 
Economic  policies  and  programs  which  the 
United  States  Is  fallowing  today  are  obao- 
lete  KquaJly  obsolete  arc  the  powers  granted 
the  President  by  the  Congreas  for  the  conduct 
>t   foreign   economic   policy. 

This  obaoleacence  results  from  the  fact 
that^- 

1  Preaent  policies  In  trade,  aid.  and  fi- 
nance are  baaed  principally  upon  conditions 
jirevalent  a  decade  ago.  when  there  was  a 
dollar  shortage  and  Buro}>ean  nations  lacked 
economic  strength. 

2  Europe  was  fragmented  Into  Individual 
countries,  each  with  Its  own  tariffs  and  com- 
mercial policies,  there  vas  no  Common  Mar- 
ket or  Pree  Trade  area  to  pose  a  collective 
Uireat  to  U  3.  trade  In  the  European  area. 

3  The  United  States  generally  earned 
rather  than  expended  gild  In  Its  Interna- 
tlunal  LransacUoua.  and  confidence  In  the 
dollar  was  high. 

4  The  primary  concern  of  the  United 
SUtes  was  with  reconsuuctlng  Kurope  and 
establishing  military  strength  to  deter  Com- 
niuiilst  aggression. 

5  The  leas-developed  areas  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  spheres  of  Inf  uenoe  of  Kuropean 
nietro(>oles  or  Independent  nations  where 
trade  and  private  Investment  provided  the 
bulk  of  economic  developntent  resouroea. 
ns  foreign  aid  to  the  lass -developed  areas 
was  small  and  directed  principally  toward 
defen.se  obJecUves  rather  than  toward  foster- 
ing  the   viability  of   Independent  naUons. 

6  Commodity  price  Huctuatlons  were 
treated  as  a  reason  for  diversifying  the  iess- 
developed  economies  ratber  than  as  an  In- 
trinsic economic  problem 

7  The  Communist  blcc  was  economically 
weak  and  Incapable  of  mounting  large-scale 
trading  forays  Into  the  markets  ot  Indus- 
trialised countries  or  extending  slgnlOcant 
.'issi.stance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas.  Tha 
United  States  was  oonceraed  jirlnclpally  with 
the  military  Importance  Of  limiting.  If  not 
prohibiting,  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

B    Changed  Free  World  Relationships 
In    the  last  decade,  conditions  have   ma- 
terially  changed   but  our  poUcles  hare   not 
been  revised  to  reflect  the  following  changed 
circumstances  of  free  world  relationships: 

1     The   United   SUtes   is    no   longer 
eoonotntcally  Independent 

(a)  Other  Industrial  giants  have  arisen 
In  the  free  world,  and  America  Ls  only  the 
strongest  of  the  strong.  The  dUparlty  In 
strength  U  still  so  great  that  the  United 
states  alone  can  give  effective  leadership, 
and   the   potential   division    of  Europe    Into 
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ImperaUve  that  we  serve  as  a  cohesive  force. 

(b)  Aat  wa  natthar  tarn  nor  ahoadd  «cpect 

an  unqueatlonlng  response  to  our 

*?  P"— «»»  Po**ey.    Wa  must  raly, 

^un.  ■—■■  that  tha  Praaldaat  muat  have 

the  power  to  take  action  and  make  concaa- 
sioBa  that  will  glTe  him  the  leverage  to  bring 
about  tha  oonoerttng  ot  poUetea.  He  does 
QcC  have  thaae  poweis  under  existing  legis- 
lation. 

2.  We  are  losing  the  Initiative  in  the  drive 
toward  trade  liberalization 

(a)  Our  commercial  policy  legislation.  In 
particular.  Is  obsolete.  It  does  not  provide 
suflldent  authority  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  flgqiand  export  markets  rapidly  to 
ameliorate  Its  balance-of-payments  problem. 

(b)  Today,  the  United  SUtes  must  con- 
duct trade  negotiations  not  with  relatively 
weak  trading  countries,  but  with  a  strong 
trading  bloc  such  as  the  Etu-opean  Economic 
Community. 

(c)  A  measure  of  the  Inadequacy  of  our 
bargalning  tools  Is  that.  In  the  current  tariff 
negotiations  In  Geneva,  the  countries  of  the 
Europefin  Economic  Community  are  offering 
20-percent  across-the-board  tariff  reductions. 
The  US.  negotiators,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  authority  to  make  across-the-board 
reductions,  and  the  total  concessions  that 
they  can  offer  on  a  selective  basis  amount 
to  little  more  than  5  percent  when  com- 
puted   on    an    across-the-board    basis. 

(d)  Moreover,  the  President  Is  unable  un- 
der the  present  law  to  make  unilateral 
concessions  to  Increase  trade  from  the  under- 
developed countries  even  though  other  In- 
dustrialized countries  may  be  prepared  to 
Join  In  such  a  program. 

3.  Failure  of  present  program  to  respond  to 
the  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions 

Our  present  aid  program  falls  to  satisfy 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  emerging 
nations  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

(a)  There  la  a  tenderury  to  regard  It  pri- 
marily as  an  Instrument  against  communism 
rather  than  for  the  national  development  of 
these  countries.  All  too  often  we  permit  our- 
selves to  appear  as  seeking  to  purchase  their 
support  In  the  cold  war  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  respond  to  their  national  needs. 

(b)  We  have  underestimated  the  social 
revolution  fermenting  In  these  areas  and 
the  need  to  asstur  that  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic asslstanoe  reach  the  masses  rather 
than  the  governing  oligarchy. 

(c)  Funds  for  the  present  program  are  In- 
adequate and  their  efficient  use  is  impaired 
by  the  requirement  of  annual  authorizations 
and  appropriations.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
sources that  are  available  are  committed 
largely  to  short-term  activities,  such  as  de- 
fense support,  thus  leaving  only  limited 
funds  for  long-term  economic  growth  pur- 
poses. 

(d)  The  ftresent  program  tends  to  look  to 
private  Investment  to  carry  the  burden  of 
development  assistance.  This  falls  to  rec- 
ognize the  strength  of  nationalism  in  most 
underdeveloped  areas  and  the  unwillingness 
of  private  Investment  to  move  rapidly  Into 
areas  needing  such  assistance. 

(e)  The  program  lacks  the  flexibility 
needed  to  meet  the  variety  of  development 
problems  confronting  the  less-developed 
areas  today.  For  InsUnce,  present  proce- 
dures preclude  extending  loans  at  interest 
rates  competitive  with  those  offered  by  the 
Soviets. 

(f)  We  have  not  succeeded  in  convincing 
most  of  the  other  Industrialized  countries 
that  It  Is  essential  for  them  to  make  addi- 
tional assistance  available  on  satisfactory 
temu  to  the  less-developed  areas.  We,  in 
turn,  have  been  reluctant  to  enter  into 
multilateral  arrangements  for  coordinating 
the  various  national  programs. 
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(g)  The    present    program 

■rura  that  trade  and  aid  .      

UvBly  coordinated  and  aaataaUy  sapport 
each  other. 

4.  Communist  bloc  trade  now  threatens  to 
become  new  disruptive  force  In  commer- 
cial relatlonatatpis 

(a)  We  peraUt  In  regarding  trada  with  the 
Communist  bloc  as  immoral  and  we  base  our 

poilcies  on  the  unrealistic  assumptions 
that— 

(I)  The  Sovleu  need  Western  trade  Items 
to   build   a   millUry   potential;    »»«d 

(II)  We  can  lixiuoe.  or  force,  our  allies 
and  the  less-developed  areas   to  concur  In 

our  views. 

(b)  Our  policies  do  not  provide  for  mo- 
bUhdng  free  world  countries  to  protect  the 
fraa-enterprlse  trading  system  from  Com- 
mtinlst  Intrusions  by  eaUbUahl^  mm!  ea- 

fcircLng  mutually  acceptable  standards  for 
expanded  and  advantageous  Western  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc. 

IV.  The  need  for  new  tools 

A.  The  Conditions  for  Common  Action 

1.  The  solution  of  the  major  problems  In 
almost  every  area  requires  a  coounitment 
to  common  action  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dustrialized countries.  In  ordar  to  create 
the  conditions  that  are  basic  to  such  com- 
mon action  there  must  be  a  drastic  revision 
of  our  foreign  economic  policies,  programs, 
and  powers. 

2.  At  least  two  steps  are  raf  iillsl  to  the 
achievement  of  common  action: 

(a)  The  development  of  dearly  defined 
policies  that  express  the  consensus  of  all 
major  Industrlallaed  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

(b)  The  negotiation  of  agreements  where 
necessary  to  see  that  this  new  consensus  is 
translated  into  common  action. 

3  To  make  such  measures  possible  it  will 
be  necessary: 

(a)  To  modernize  and  Integrate  the  for- 
eign economic  po'wers  delegated  by  Congress 
to  the  President.  This  Is  essential  in  order 
to  give  him  the  leverage  to  obtain  agree- 
ment from  our  friends  and  allies  and  to 
carry  out  policies  and  programs  effectively. 

(b)  To  create  a  forum  In  which  multi- 
lateral negotiations  can  be  conducted  look- 
ing toward  the  adoption  of  common  policies. 

B.  Interrelationship  of  Policies 
1.  The  Interrelationship  between  our 
policies  and  those  of  the  other  nujor  in- 
dustrialized nations  Is  seen  clearly  In  our 
balance-of-payments  situation.  Unless  we 
can  persuade  other  major  Industrialized 
countries  to  adopt  expansionist  policies,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  equilibraU  our  interna- 
tional payments  by  measures  that  restrict  In- 
ternational trade  and  finance  and  retard  do- 
mestic economic  growth.  For  the  United 
SUtes  to  pursue  growth  policies  affectively, 
it  must  obtain  a  commitment  from  the  other 
major  industrialized  nations  to  follow  such 
policies. 

3.  This  means  that  all  major  industrial- 
ised nations  must  agree  not  only  to  pursue 
domestic  policies  of  growth  but  also  to  adopt 
measures  necessary  to  Increase  the  level  of 
trade  with  other  free  world  countries. 

3.  Sustained  economic  growth  witliln  the 
industrial  economy  of  the  West  is  possible 
only  if  trade  is  not  hampered  by  artificial 
restrictions  or  protectionist  devices.  Any 
elements  that  divert  trade  and  reUrd  iu 
expansion  will  keep  alive  inefficient  produc- 
tion   and   restrain   economic   growth. 

4.  Commitments  to  growth  policies  al£o 
require  measures  to  control  severe  cyclical 
fluctuations  In  Income,  production,  and 
prices.  These  cyclical  movemenU  deter 
growth  and  Invite  unilateral  actions  on  the 
part  of  Individual  cotuitrles  to  Insulate 
themselves.  Actions  of  this  kind  tend  to 
reduce  trade  and  international  investment. 
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5  Pro«p«iity  and  a  high  raU  of  growth 
In  the  Induatrlallzed  countries  are.  In  turn, 
eeaentlal  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
leas-developed  countries.  Not  only  are  the 
Industrialized  coxintrles  the  major  aource  of 
capital  for  development,  but  they  are  also 
the  principal  markets  for  the  products  uf 
the    less-developed   countries 

6  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
there  la  a  relation  between  gr'>wth  In  the 
Industrallzed  countries  and  the  ability  to 
resist  Communist  aggression  If  an  adequate 
growth  rate  can  be  maintained,  the  free 
world  should  be  able  to: 

I  at    Finance   adequate    military^  defenses. 

(bi  Extend  more  aid  to  the  less-developed 
countries:   and 

I  CI  Engage  with  confidence  In  advan- 
tageous economic  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist world  while  at  the  same  time  defend- 
ing Itse  f  against  disruptive  bloc  policies 

C    Strengthening    the    Forum    for    Negotia- 
tion— the  OECD 

1  The  recently  negotiated  agreement  for 
an  Organization  for  Economic  Development 
and  Cooperation  (OECD)  provides  a  mecha- 
nism 8Lnd  a  forum  for  accumpltshtng  the 
coordination  of  the  Internal  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies  of  free  world  lnduatrlall/-ed 
nations  The  Convention  creating  the  Or- 
ganization Is  general  and  permissive  and 
provides  an  adequate  framework  fur  consul- 
tation 

2  It  can  be  made  an  effective  instrument 
for  coordination  If  the  new  administration 
Is  prepared  to  submit  Its  potlrles  and  pro- 
grams for  discussion  on  an  equal  basis  with 
those   of  other  member  governments 

3  The  problems  Involved  In  malting  the 
OECD  effective  are  discussed  In  part  2  of 
this  report 

D    The    Need    for    an    Integrated    Approach 
\    The   need   for   a  coordinated    set  of   tools 

(a)  Just  tu  there  Is  a  close  interrelation 
between  the  foreign  and  domestic  economic 
policies  pursued  by  the  major  industrialized 
nations,  so  there  Is  an  Interrelation  among 
various  aspects  of  the  policy  that  the  United 
States  pursued  In  Its  dealings  with  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

(  b )  Too  often,  however,  we  have  not  recog- 
nized that  Interrelation  We  have  helped 
underdeveloped  countries  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  have  then  denied  a 
market  to  those  goods  In  other  Instances 
we  have  permitted  the  benefits  of  economic 
assistance  ta  be  canceled  out  by  drastic  cy- 
clical fluctuations  in  the  terms  of  trade 
Finally,  the  lack  of  coherence  In  nur  own 
foreign  economic  policy  hi»s  often  made  it 
dlfflcuU  for  us  to  persuade  our  frlend.s  <ind 
allies  to  agree  with   us  on  common  policies 

2    The  haphazard  development  of  policy 

(ai  This  lack  of  coherence  results  In  part 
from  the  way  In  which  our  foreign  economic 
policy  has  evolved  Trxlay  It  consists  of  bits 
and  pieces  of  policy  developed  at  difTerent 
times  by  different  f>eople  to  meet  pcirticular 
situations  It  Is  embodied  in  a  variety  of 
statutes.  Executive  orders,  and  administra- 
tive decisions 

(bi  The  result  Is  an  incoherent  body  of 
policy  which  makes  It  dlfflcult  to  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  totality  of  U  S.  foreign  economic 
policy  or  of  the  strong  Interrelationship 
among  Us  various  aspects 

(Ci  The  lack  of  total  view  impedes  the 
ability  of  those  responsible  for  administering 
the  f>ollcy  to  recognize  all  of  the  cf)nsidera- 
tlons  Involved  In  deciding  a  specific  question 

3    The    need    for    comprehensive    legislation 

lai  Consistency  In  our  foreign  economic 
policy  can  be  achieved  best  by  incorp<iratlng 
all  aspects  of  that  policy  In  a  comprehensi-. e 
foreign  economic  policy  bill  Such  a  bii; 
might  contain  several  titles  concerning  such 
subjects  as  trade  policy,  economic  aid  policy. 


commodity   policy,   and   organizational    pro- 
visions 

ibi  Sich  a  bill  would  offer  a  number  of 
lidvantai^es 

I  It  would  be  a  means  for  providing  the 
President  with  the  broad  and  flexible  pK)wers 
he  need;,  to  conduct  an  effective  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy 

II  It  would  avoid  the  present  practice 
under  which  the  individual  components  of 
foreign  economic  legislation  are  handled 
within  narrow,  specialized  contexts  and  by 
congresi.lon.il  committees  frequently  unin- 
formed as  to  larger  foreign  policy  corisld- 
erariona 

III  It  would  for  the  first  time  comf>el  a 
oonsidei  atlon  of  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy as  .1  whole  The  Interaction  of  trade, 
<ild.  and  other  elements  of  that  policy  would 
be  evid'-nt  In  addition,  the  Congress  nnd 
the  put  He  would  be  able  to  assess  the  arte- 
cjuacy  if  these  policy  tools  In  meeting?  the 
objectives  of   our   foreign  economu-  poUiy 

IV  It  could  be  made  to  ap}>ear  Ui  the 
f)eop;e  111  the  underdeveloped  countrl"s  cis 
im  emphatic  demonstration  that  the  United 
States  .3  determined  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  emerging  nations  as  a  part  of  our 
long-range  foreign  p<:)Ilcy 

V  It  Would  give  the  President  the  ti".ls 
he  nee<ls  to  induce  the  other  industrialized 
nations  to  J^rln  us  in  adop'ing  j^iluies  of 
economic  expansion  and  growth  in  order 
that,  bv  coordinated  action  the  industrial- 
ized natlfins  may  provide  both  markets  and 
e<-ononUc  assistance  to  the  less-devel'iped 
countries 

\'I  It  Would  provide  an  op[x.rtunlty  to 
educate  the  American  people  in  the  rela- 
tionships among  various  aspects  of  policy 
and  furnish  u  fresh  and  ambitious  propxisal 
behind  which  the  full  re.*iurces  of  public 
')plnlon  could  be  mobilized 

4  Tlie  desirability  of  a  select  committee 
lai  Tlie  tiisk  force  recommends  that  the 
President  discuss  with  the  congressional 
leadership  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
Joint  Committee  of  tx)th  H<<use8,  or  a  select 
Committee  In  each  House  with  Juri-sdlctlon 
over   the   f'lrelgn   economic  policy  bill 

ibi  Such  %  Committee  or  committees 
would  be  made  up  of  selected  members  of 
the  standing  <?onunittees  now  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  Viirlous  components  of  for- 
eign econonuc  policy  The  committee  or 
.ommittees  slujuld  not  only  hold  hearings 
but  al.so  report  the  legislation 

V     The   political   featibiltttj  nf  a  rump'^'^hrn- 
tv  e  htll  tn  1961 

.\     Pr  ib.ible   Arguments   .\galnst    Submission 
in   1961 

The  submission  of  a  comprehensive  bill 
and  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings can  be  expected  to  invite  opfKisltion 
It  would  upset  long-established  congression- 
al patterns  and  the  proprietary  Interests  of 
individual  committees  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  Objections  would  undoubtedly  be 
made  that  It  Is  inadvisable  for  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  endanger  other  progr^ims 
by  submitting  such  a  revfjlutlonary  piece  of 
legislation  dvirlng  the  first  session  (jf  the 
Congress  In  specific  terms  the  arguments 
that  mi(?ht  be  advanced  against  the  omnibus 
approach  are 

1  Trade  agreements  legislation  Is  not  due 
to  expire  until  1962.  and  there  is  no  need  to 
take   <jn    a   dlfflcult    fight   prematurely 

2  It  Is  undesirable  to  attempt  trade  Uber- 
aliziitlon  or  undertake  greater  foreign  aid 
commitments  at  a  time  of  economic  re<-es- 
slon  Larger  foreign  aid  or  expanded  Im- 
p)orts  resulting  from  tariff  reductions  may 
make  .i  s«ilutlon  of  our  balance-of -payments 
problem  more  dlfflcult 

3  It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  obtain  favorable 
action  on  such  a  program  in  view  of  iJie 
growing  protectionist  sentiment  arising  out 
of  the  ec'.»nomic  recession  and  of  labor's  fear 


that  Increased  unemployment  may  result 
from  auUjmitlon  and  the  growing  tendency 
for  Industry  to  invest  In  sources  of  prtxluc- 
tlon  overseas 

4  It  would  be  unwise  to  seek  new  tariff- 
cutting  powers  this  year  since,  with  our 
present  limited  p<jwer8.  we  may  be  able  to 
obtain  substantial  concessions  from  the  Eu- 
ropean p<^)wers  In  the  course  of  the  present 
ClA'rr  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  our  past 
generosity  and  our  present  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  without  the  need  for  re- 
clpriK'al  c<jnce8slons  on  t)ur  part.  This  would 
make  our  position  stronger  In  seeking  trade 
legislation  from  Congress  In  1962 

B     Arguments    In    Favor    of   Submitting    Bill 
In   1961 

1  Urgent  need  for  action 
(a)  While  recognizing  the  strength  of  these 
ttrguments.  the  task  force  believes  that  the 
overall  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  and  the  pressing  problems  confronting 
us  In  the  foreign  economic  policy  field  gl\e  a 
special  urgency  to  the  early  submission  to 
Congress  of  a  comprehensive  and  Integrated 
foreign  economic  program  The  free  world 
iiwiiits  iuisuranie  that  the  United  States  will 
adopt  p<ill<le8  and  pri'grams  related  to  the 
realities  of  the  I960's  and  assume  again  the 
leadership!  It  hiu(  defaulted 

(bi  A  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
ceed this  year  with  a  comprehensive  foreign 
e<-onomic  program  Involves  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  foreign  against  domestic  political  risks. 
During  the  postwar  period  the  executive 
branch  has  f<jught  an  Increasingly  dlfflcult 
battle  U)  obtain  congressional  authority  and 
appropriations  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  meet  Its  foreign  policy  obligations  The 
task  force  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
new  approach  Is  more  than  desirable;  It  Is 
essential 

2    EfTect    on    Congress    and    on    foreign    and 
domestic  opinion 

lai  The  audacity  of  a  fresh  approach 
should  appeal  to  many  Americans  who  have 
felt  and  expres.sed  the  need  for  a  vigorous 
foreign  jhiUcv  At  the  same  time  It  shcjuld 
disconcert  the  oppyositlon  which  Is  accus- 
tomed to  contest  with  the  executive  branch 
on   terrain  of  its  own  choosing 

ibi  By  taking  a  fresh  approach  and  by 
bringing  ti>gether  the  related  elements  of 
foreign  economic  policy,  the  comprehensive 
bin  should  aid  Individual  Congreasmen  to 
Justify  their  suppfirt  for  the  measure  because 
of  Us  contribution  to  the  larger  national 
security  Interests  The  pcMslblllty  of  dem- 
onstrating that  It  expresses  an  overriding 
national  Interest  should  help  legislators  re- 
sist purely  local  or  regional  objections  to 
individual  provisions  of  the  legislation 

(CI  The  presidential  campaign  of  1960. 
by  emphasizing  the  Importance  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  weakness  of  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs,  created  expectations  that 
tlie  Kennedy  administration  would  produce 
a  new  program  If  the  administration  Is  to 
fulfill  these  expectations.  It  should  be  ready 
with  a  program  to  present  to  Congress  this 
year  in  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  of  foreign 
policy  our  economic  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world 

(d)  The  submission  of  a  comprehensive 
bill  would  alsfj  demonstrate  to  the  free  world 
our  determination  to  reassert  Amerlcai) 
leadership 

3  Need  for  U  S  Initiative 
lai  During  1961,  decisions  will  be  made  on 
the  direction  that  the  free  world's  economy 
will  take  either  with  us  or  without  us 
But  decisions  consistent  with  US,  political 
iind  e<-onomic  objectives  will  not  and  cannot 
be  made  In  the  absence  of  American  Initia- 
tive While  the  United  States  does  not  stand 
donunant  today  as  it  did  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  nonetheless  we  alone  In  the 
free  world  are  capable  of  turning  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  the  industrialized  nations 
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to  the  task  of  economic  growth  and  the  con- 
version of  a  portion  of  this  growth  to  the 
requirements  of  the  leas  deTeloped  countries. 

(b)  If  the  President  can  obtain  the  bar- 
palnlng  power  through  a  comprehensive  bill 
we  can.  during  the  course  of  this  year,  per- 
suade the  Common  Market  countries  to 
adopt  foreign  economic  irallcles  that  will 
result  In  a  rapid  lowering  of  tariff  barriers 
not  only  among  themselves  but  toward  the 
free  world  as  a  whole.  If  the  Continental 
Europeans  move  In  this  direction,  then  the 
British  and  their  free  trade  area  associates 
can  be  Induced  to  adopt  similar  policies. 
The  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  bill  will 
demonstrate  that  we  Intend  to  pursue  ez- 
^  ptmsionlst  policies  In  dealing  with  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  dlflScultles.  This  Itself 
could  tip  the  scales  of  European  decision 
toward  a  general  lowering  of  economic  bar- 
riers and  lead  the  Etiropean  nations  to  make 
greater  contributions  to  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

ic)  The  catalyst  for  the  release  of  these 
Atlantic  resources  must  be  American.  The 
present  foreign  economic  policies  of  the 
United  States  are  clearly  Inadequate  to  this 
mission  Only  a  major  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  new  administration  to  secure  new  poli- 
cies, the  vital  new  tools,  will  coalesce  the 
disorganized  but  potent  resources  of  the 
Industrialized  nations  for  the  conunon  tasks 
that  face  us  all. 

4  It  U  the  opinion  of  the  task  force  that 
the  comprehensive  bill  could  be  persuasively 
explained  to  the  American  people,  along  the 
following  lines: 

(at  In  1934  the  United  SUtes  embarked 
on  the  Initiative  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
(fgreemenU  program,  which  dispelled  the 
chiioe  In  world  trade  resulting  from  the 
great  depression  and  led  to  the  development 
of  an  orderly  system  of  International  trade. 

(bi  In  1947.  faced  with  the  wreckage  of 
World  War  II.  we  crested  the  Marshall  plan. 
which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  European 
countries  and  created  the  present  strong  and 
prosperous  Western  World. 

(ci  Today,  faced  «lth  the  dual  problem 
of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  Instability  of 
the  underdeveloped  world,  we  need  a  major 
new  American  initiative.  By  the  compre- 
hensive program  we  would  provide  the  means 
of  coordinating  our  resources  with  those  of 
other  Industrialized  countries  to  solve  the 
most  pressing  problem  of  the  1960'8 — that 
of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

(d)  By  taking  this  Initiative  we  can  pro- 
mote our  own  economic  growth  through  the 
creation  of  new  and  expanding  markets  for 
our  products,  and  we  can  Increase  the  unity 
of  the  Western  World  and  the  cohesion  of 
the  less  developed  areas  with  the  West. 

PAST   2      AN    IKTXOSATXD   n>KXION    BCONOMIC 
POLICY    iPaOORAM 

/.  Commercial  policy 

A.  Principles 

1    The  bankruptcy  of  the  trade  agreements 

program 

(a)  The  traditional  tool  of  U.S.  commer- 
cial policy  Is  the  trade  agreements  program, 
originally  enacted  In  1934.  Through  suc- 
cessive renewals  It  ha.i  served  as  an  effective 
mechanism  enabling  the  n.S.  Oovernment 
to  lead  a  world  movement  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  free,  multilateral  trading  system. 

(b)  Today,  however,  the  trade  agreements 
program  Is  bankrupt.  The  program  has  been 
slowed  almost  to  a  stop  by  Its  own  doctrinal 
limitations.  In  addition.  It  has  become  en- 
crusted with  restrlcUve  devices  In  repeated 
legislative  struggles. 

(c)  Even  ir  adequate  additional  authority 
for  tariff  reduction  could  be  obtained 
through  new  extension  legislation — which  U 
doubtful — the  trade  agreements  program  In 
its  present  form  would  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  modern  world.  As  a  result,  we  are  In 
danger   of  losing  the  lead   In  the  fight  for 


liberal  trade  to  powerful  European  regional 
trading  groups  that  are  not  Inhibited  by  the 
heavy  btirdens  of  tradition  and  doctrine. 
2.  New  principles  of  trade  negotiation 

Two  new  principles  must  be  Introduced 
Into  the  machinery  of  multilateral  trade 
reduction  If  we  are  to  have  an  effective 
policy : 

(a)  The  principle  of  across-the-board  re- 
ductions : 

(I)  The  authority  provided  by  the  tradi- 
tional trade  agreements  program  calls  fw 
negotiated,  reciprocal  reductions  on  a  prod- 
uct-by-product basis.  The  approach  of 
selective  reduction  leaves  the  United  States 
with  little  bargaining  power  with  those 
countries  or  trading  blocs  that  have  adopted 
an  across-the-board  approach  to  tariff  re- 
ductions. 

(II)  Even  If  an  extension  of  trade  agree- 
ments authority  were  substantially  to  In- 
crease the  President's  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  a  product-by-product  basis,  the 
United  SUtes  would  still  be  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 

(HI)  The  technique  of  across-the-board 
reductions  embodied  In  the  provisions  both 
of  the  European  Economic  Community 
treaty  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation convention  calls  for  the  gradual 
elimination,  over  a  p)erlod.  of  tariffs  and 
other  Import  restrictions  on  trade  among 
members.  This  Is  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  successive  percentage  reductions 
In  the  average  of  tariffs  applicable  within 
certain  commodity  groups. 

(Iv)  If  UJ3.  production  Is  not  to  be  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  In  the  rapidly  growing 
Common  Market,  the  President  must  be 
armed  wtlh  weapons  enabling  him  to  bar- 
gain effectively  for  the  generalization  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  the  Internal  tariff  cuU 
within  these  markets — or.  at  least,  for  the 
subsUntlal  reduction  of  their  external  tariff, 
applicable  to  nonmembers,  to  minimize  the 
disadvantage. 

(b)  The  principle  of  accepting  and  cush- 
ioning  adjustments   to  structural   changes: 

(I)  The  obsolescence  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments mechanism  rests  also  In  the  no-Injury 
doctrine,  which  Is  embedded  In  the  (M-esent 
legislation.  This  Is  a  dual  policy:  tariffs 
will  not  be  reduced  below  the  peril  point  If 
such  reduction  would  cause  serious  injury 
to  an  American  producer;  higher  Urlffs  or 
quotas  will  be  Imposed  whenever  imporU 
cause  CK'  threaten  serious  Injury.  The  peril 
point  provision  has  become  a  severe  limlU- 
tlon  on  tariff  negotiating  power,  while  the 
escape  clause  In  Its  present  form  threatens 
the  sUblllty  of  our  trade  agreement  com- 
mitments by  permitting  the  unilateral 
reversal  of  reductions  previously  made. 

(II)  The  underlying  philosophy  repre- 
sented by  both  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket and  the  free  trade  association  is  of  a 
wholly  different  order.  It  recognizes  quite 
explicitly  that,  at  least  within  the  area  of 
the  Individual  trading  blocs,  conditions 
should  be  achieved  that  would  permit  com- 
pletely free  movement  of  goods.  It  rec- 
ognizes also  that  the  transition  from  a 
system  of  individual,  protected  national  mar- 
keU  to  a  system  of  free  trade  will  necessarily 
require  structural  changes  In  the  economies 
of  the  member  countries.  The  Common  Mar- 
ket Treaty  proposes  to  cushion  these  struc- 
tural changes  by  providing  funds  to  pay  the 
cosU  of  economic  dislocation,  of  retraining 
and  relocating  workers,  housing,  etc. 

(III)  Our  foreign  economic  policy  objec- 
tive of  bringing  about  a  high  level  of  multi- 
lateral trade  and  the  most  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  free  world  resources  can  be  achieved 
only  U  we  are  prepared  to  provide  Govern- 
ment mechanisms  to  cushion  trade  readjust- 
ments within  our  own  economy. 

(Iv)  The  task  force  notes  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  already  recognized 
the  need  for  assisting  the  rehablllUtlon 
of  areas  where  chronic  unemployment  has 


been  brought  about  by  structural  changes 
In  the  economy.  The  task  force  strongly 
recoromends  that  the  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  proposed  area  redevelopment  legr 
Islatlon  be  adapted  to  provide  for  cuBhlonln|; 
the  consequences  of  structural  changes  r*- 
sultlng  from  Urlff  reduction.  Such  changeis 
are  an  InevlUble  consequence  of  a  major 
reduction  In  barriers  to  the  normal  flow  of 
trade.  In  the  opinion  of  the  task  force, 
the  structtiral  changes  would  be  small  in 
relation  to  the  normal  changes  that  Uke 
place  In  the  economy  each  year  as  a  result 
of  technological  change,  change  In  consumer 
demand,  depletion  of  resources,  and  other 
similar  factors.  The  frank  acceptance  of 
such  changes,  however,  and  the  provision  of 
a  mechanism  to  cushion  the  resulting  hard- 
ship is  Indispensable  If  the  United  SUtes 
Is  to  continue  to  lead  the  free  world  in  trade 
liberalization  and  to  realize  the  economic 
benefits  of  this  p>olicy. 

3.  Consequences  of  a  failure  to  adopt  a 
modern  trade  liberalization  program: 

(a)  The  countries  of  the  Common  Market 
have  already  reduced  their  Internal  tariffs 
by  30  percent.  The  free  trade  association 
countries  have  reduced  theirs  by  20  percent. 
In  another  5  years  these  countries,  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  to  which  they  accelerate 
these  reductions,  will  have  cut  their  Inter- 
nal tariffs  by  from  70  to  80  percent. 

(b)  The  first  10  percent  reduction  In 
tariffs  made  by  the  two  trade  groups  was 
generalized  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Including  the  United  SUtes.  Given 
the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  does  not 
have  adequate  bargaining  authority  for  the 
1961  negotiations  under  the  general  agree- 
ment on  Urlffs  and  trade,  our  negotiators 
can  and  should  request  that  the  second 
phase  of  reductions  also  be  generalized  with- 
out our  offering  subsUntlal  additional  con- 
cessions. Such  a  request  can  be  Justified 
by  oiu-  past  record  of  generosity  and  by  the 
hard  realities  of  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

(c)  We  cannot  expect  the  two  trading 
blocs  to  generalize  their  tariff  reductions  for 
our  benefit  beyond  a  cerUln  point  unless 
the  President  has  authority  to  offer  sub- 
sUntlal reciprocal  reductions  In  our  own 
tariffs.  If  he  Is  not  given  such  authority, 
n.S.  producers  are  likely  to  suffer  a  formi- 
dable competitive  disadvantage  In  the 
marketo  of  the  Six  and  Seven.  In  the  face 
of  anxiety  over  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can cost-price  mechanism,  such  discrimina- 
tion could  seriously  reduce  n.S.  eiqMrts. 

(d)  Default  In  our  leadership  In  trade 
liberalization  is  not,  however,  to  be  deplored 
merely  because  It  might  result  In  commercial 
disadvantage  to  American  producers.  It 
could  also  be  a  powerful  force  contributing 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  free  world 
economy  Into  separate  trading  systems. 
Such  a  result  could  have  not  only  economic 
but  political  consequences  c^  a  most  serious 
order. 

B.  Provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Bill 
1.  Tariff -cutting  authority 

(a)  The  new  legislation  should  auth<H-lze 
reductions  of  American  tariffs  by  an  average 
of  60  percent  of  those  existing  In  1061  within 
commodity  groups  similar  or  Identical  to  the 
commodity  groups  now  being  used  for  tariff 
negotiations  by  the  Etiropean  countries.  The 
reduction  would  be  effected  In  five  equal 
annual  stages  through  1966. 

(b)  The  reduction  would  be  qualified  by 
peril  point  and  escape  clause  provisions  (re- 
vised as  recommended  below)  to  slow  the  rate 
of  reduction  In  cases  of  severe  dislocation 
within  the  American  economy.  In  order  to 
offset  those  cases  where  it  is  ImpoaBlble  to 
reduce  the  tariff  by  the  full  60  percent  within 
the  6-year  period,  the  new  legislation  should 
provide  authority  to  make  greater  than  60 
percent  reductions  on  certein  items  on  which 
there  is  now  a  high  level  of  tariff  protection. 
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(e>  This  tjtriff -cutting  authortty  U  neces- 
sary IX  we  are  to  matcb  the  reductions  to  be 
made  In  the  Internal  tariffs  of  the  Kiiropc&n 
Common  Market  and  the  tree  trade  associa- 
tion. In  that  way  we  ootxld  receive  the  bene- 
Qu  of  the  generallaatlon  of  these  reductions 
of  a  most-favored-natlon  baala.  Since  those 
two  trading  groups  will  have  reduced  their 
tariffs  by  50  percent  across  the  board  by 
1946.  the  United  States,  armed  with  the  au- 
thority we  propose,  would  be  able  to  prevent 
division  of  the  Industrial  countries  of  the 
free  world  by  widespread  trade  dlscrlmlna- 
Uon. 

2    The  concept  of  "no  serious  Injury" 

(a)  The  present  trade  agreements  legisla- 
tion Is  subject  to  the  Implicit  doctrinal 
limitation  that  tariffs  may  not  be  cut  below 
a  i)olnt  where  such  reduction  results  In  seri- 
ous Injury  to  American  producers  or  labor. 
The  doctrine  of  "no  Injury"  Ls  given  opera- 
tional effect  by  the  twin  mechanisms  of  the 
peril  point  and  the  escape  clause. 

(b)  The  peril  point  mechanism  serves  as 
a  limitation  on  the  tariff-cutting  authority 
of  American  negotiators  In  trade  agreements 
negotiations.  The  escape  clause  mechanism 
comes  Into  play  after  tariffs  have  been  re- 
duced If  the  Tariff  Commission  determines 
that  Increased  Imports  following  a  reduc- 
tion cause  serious  Injury.  Over  the  past 
decade,  as  Presidential  authority  to  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements  has  been  extended 
periodically,  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause 
provisions  have  been  Increasingly  tightened 
to  make  them  more  effective  as  devices  for 
protecting  domestic  Industry. 

(c)  The  operation  of  the  no-serlous-ln- 
Jury  principle  la  well  Illustrated  by  the  peril 
jKJlnt  restrictions  placed  on  the  negotiating 
authority  of  the  President  In  connection 
with  the  19<51  OATT  negotiations  now  under- 
way In  Geneva.  These  negotiations  were  de- 
signed principally  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  generalization  of  the  Internal  tariff 
cuts  of  the  European  Common  Market.  As 
a  result  of  the  recent  peril  point  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  however,  the  author- 
ity of  the  American  negotiators  in  Geneva 
has  been  so  restricted  that  they  will  have 
difficulty  In  obtaining  adequate  matching 
concessions  from  the  Europeans 

(d)  The  task  force  Is  of  the  strong  opin- 
ion that  the  no-eerlous-lnjury  doctrine 
should  be  substantially  abandoned  The 
United  States  should  recognise  frankly  that 
the  liberalization  of  trade  essential  to  a  pros- 
perous free  world  will  require  that  tariffs  be 
reduced  to  the  point  where  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accept  some  temporary  and  local  In- 
Jury  to  certain  American  firms.  Industries, 
and  communities.  Trade  adjustment  provi- 
sions should  be  Included  in  the  eompre- 
henslve  foreign  economic  bill  to  mitigate  any 
possible  hardship. 

(e)  Tte  revision  of  this  doctrinal  limita- 
tion on  tariff  reductions  implies  the  sub- 
stantial revision  of  both  the  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  provisions  of  the  present  law. 
These  provisions  must  be  adapted  to  the  pro- 
posed new  technique  of  tariff  cutting  In- 
volving acroes- the -board  reductions. 

(f)  The  propoaed  system  for  cutting 
tariffs  across  the  board  contemplates  that 
some  tariffs  on  specific  Items  will  be  reduced 
by  more  or  leas  than  the  reductions  In  broad 
categories.  In  revlstng  the  peril  point  pro- 
vision to  embody  this  principle.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  develop  criteria  to  guide  the 
adjustment  of  taiiffa  on  Individual  Items 
within  categories  to  permit  individual  tariff 
adjustments  that  vary  from  the  average  re- 
duction nsgotlatsd  for  the  category. 

(g)  Ttas  task  foros  raeommends  that  the 
revised  psrll  point  procsdurs,  which  will  de- 
termine lbs  extant  ot  variation  in  UKUvldual 
tariff  a4Justmsnts  from  tbs  nsgotlated  sw- 
ag* for  thm  oatagorj,  alMmld  eoms  into  effect 
only  aftsr  Um  naaotistlon  U  oompletsd  and 
not  bsf or*  nsfottstlons  art  undsrtaksn  as  u 
prsMntly  Um 


(h)  The  criteria  and  standards  applicable 
to  peril  point  findings  should  also  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  proposed  revised  escape  clause. 

(1)  The  present  escape  clause,  which 
should  be  completely  recast,  has  two  nui>^r 
deficiencies:  First.  It  Is  triggered  not  by  the 
Impact  of  Imports  on  an  entire  mulUproduct 
Industry  but  by  the  effect  nn  an  Itidlvldual 
product,  even  though  the  Industry  as  a  whole 
may  be  prosperous.  Second,  it  Is  based  on 
a  static  concept  since  It  can  result  In  a  tariff 
Increase  even  though  the  labor  and  capital 
resources  of  the  Industry  concerned  can 
easily  be  shifted  to  the  production  uf  other 
types  of   goods. 

(J)  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
escape  clause  provision  be  revised  so  that 
It  will  be  operative  (I)  where  there  Is  a  find- 
ing that  an  i?ntlre  Industry  Ls  adversely  af- 
fected by  increased  Imports  resulting  from 
a  tariff  cut.  and  (11)  where  there  Is  a  finding 
that  an  adjustment  to  the  impact  of  Imports 
cannot  readily  be  mAde. 

3    Trade  adjustment  provisions 

(a)  Under  the  legUlatlon  recommended  by 
the  task  force,  the  President  would  be  em- 
pKJwered  to  employ  optional  mechanisms  for 
dealing  with  hardships  resulting  fmm  a  tar- 
iff cut.  Upon  f\  finding  of  hardship  he  would 
not  be  requested  to  raise  duties,  as  Is  pres- 
ently the  case  He  could,  as  an  alternative, 
provide  mea.^ures  to  ea.se  the  adjustments 
made  necessary  by  the  tariff  cut  These 
nncasures  would  Include  a.sslstance  to  affected 
Industries  by  providing  loans  to  finance  their 
relucatloii.  accelerated  tax  writeoffs,  etc 
TTiey  would  Include  measures  for  the  retrain- 
ing of  workers,  additional  unemployment 
compensation,  early  retirement  benefits,  etc 
They  would  be  made  available  without  re- 
gard to  whether  or  not  the  affected  Indus- 
tries or  workers  are  located  In  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus 

(h)  To  bring  Into  play  such  measures  of 
a.'ssLstance.  the  task  force  recommends  the 
following 

111  Any  Industry  claiming  that  It  was 
being  Injured  by  a  tariff  reduction  WLiuld  l>e 
entitled  to  apply  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
relief 

1 11 1  If  the  Commission  found  that  the  In- 
dustry was  being  seriously  Injured  by  Im- 
ports under  the  revised  definition  of  "in- 
jury." It  would  recommend  remedial  action 
to  the  President 

(111)  If  the  President  accepted  this  recom- 
mendation, he  would  certify  to  the  agency 
responsible  for  administering  the  area  re- 
development legislation  that  the  Industry 
In  question  was  eligible  for  various  measures 
of  assistance  provided  In  that  legislation 

((-)  Under  certain  circumstances  the  Pres- 
ident might  determine  that,  notwithstand- 
ing adjustment  a&slstance.  pr  iducera  and 
workers  In  the  industry  were  being  displaced 
fr'>m  their  current  activities  faster  than  they 
could  be  abaovt>ed  in  alternative  employ- 
ment. In  that  event — but  only  In  that 
event— he  would  be  required  to  grant  relief 
by  Increasing  tariffs 

(d)  Such  relief  would,  however,  be  of  lim- 
ited duration  TTie  President  would  Increase 
the  tariff  to  the  level  necessary  to  eliminate 
hardship,  taking  into  account  the  available 
adjustment  assistance,  bat  the  Increased 
tariff  would  not.  in  any  event,  exceed  the 
1930  tariff  rate  Furthermore,  It  would  be 
progres6tvely  scaled  down  over  a  prescribed 
period 

4.  Unilateral  tariff  concesalons  to  leas -devel- 
oped areas 
(a)  In  order  to  Increase  the  export  oppor- 
tunlUe*  of  usKlerdeveloped  areas,  thm  task 
force  reoommsnds  that  provisions  be  In- 
cluded In  th«  oomprehenslve  foreign  seo- 
nomlc  policy  bill  authorising  ths  FTssldsnt 
to  remove  or  reduce  duties.  Import  taxes. 
and  quotas  oo  articles  wblcb  are  produoed 
pnnclpsUy  by  lsas-d«v«lopsd  eovntrtas  and 
which  are  of  particular  lmport«Bo«  to  tbs 


export  trade  of  those  countries.  This  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  without  requiring  re- 
ciprocal tariff  c»ncessions  from  the  Isas-de- 
veloped  countries.  However,  In  principle  It 
should  be  taken  only  on  the  foUovlng  oon- 
dlUozui; 

il)  The  United  States  would  first  obtain 
commuments  that  the  other  ma)or  Indus- 
triaiiaed  countries  would  grant  parallel  con- 
ceeelons. 

Ill)  The  leas-developed  countries  benefited 
by  such  concessions  would  commit  them- 
selves to  take  actions  to  accelerate  their 
own  economic  growth. 

(b)  The  concessions  contemplatsd  by  this 
provialon  might  relate  not  only  to  sumptu- 
ary taxes  on  tropical  pnxlucts  but  also  to 
tariffs  and  other  Import  restrictions  on  an 
agreed  C(^>nunon  list  of  raw  ntaterlals,  ma- 
terials in  the  early  stages  of  processing,  and 
certain  light  manufacturers. 

Id  The  recommended  provision  would 
have  two  purposes 

(1)  It  would  promote  an  expansion  of  the 
expcjft  earnings  of  less-developed  countries 
by  facilitating  access  of  their  products  to  the 
markets  of  the  industrialized  nations. 

Ill)  It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  underdeveloped  areas  that 
are  members  of  a  preferential  trading  sys- 
tem These  Include  not  only  the  former 
British  colonial  possessions  but  also  the  as- 
s*K.nated  oversea  territories  of  the  Common 
Market  countries.  At  the  preeent  time  the 
operation  of  the  Common  Market  treaty 
threateru  to  extend  the  preferences  accorded 
the  oversea  territories  of  Individual  member 
nations  by  giving  them  free  access  to  the 
markets  of  all  Coounon  Market  countries. 
This  could  result  in  a  severe  distortion  In 
trade  patterns  and  serious  discrimination 
against  underdeveloped  areas  having  no  spe- 
cial ties  to  a  metrop<ile — such  as  the  nations 
of  I.Atln  America  The  generalising  of  such  a 
preference  Is  In  accord  with  our  political 
objective  of  promoting  maximum  access  to 
these  countries  by  all  the  Western  nations. 
At  the  same  time  such  a  generalliaatlon  pro- 
posal would  be  timely  since  the  Commlaslon 
of  the  Common  Market  is  required  by  treaty 
to  undertake  a  review  of  Its  conunerelal  pol- 
icies toward  oversea  territories  of  Its  mem- 
bers by  the  end  of  1JKJ2 

S    Broad  negotiating  authority 

The  present  Uade  agreements  laglslaUoa 
requires  that  the  President  obtain  ndpcoc^X 
c(>iK-e.<'Sions  equal  In  value  to  the  oonosssloos 
we  make  In  the  particular  area  covered  by 
Uie  negotiations.  The  present  atooUsUc  ap- 
proach does  not  give  sufficient  recognition 
to  the  fart  that  we  should  seek  to  obtain 
conunltments  and  concesalons  from  foreign 
go\ernments  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
aspects  of  their  policy  The  achievement  of 
our  objectives  In  foreign  economic  policy 
will  be  facilitated  If  the  President  has  suffi- 
cient and  diverse  powers  to  negotiate  an 
agreement   In   which  he  can  either 

(a J  as  the  quid  pro  quo  for  U.S.  trade  con- 
cessions accept  C(jmmltments  which  are  not 
restricted  or  limited  to  the  trade  field;  or 

(b)  offer  commitments  not  strictly  limited 
to  trade  in  return  for  trade  concesalons. 

Therefore  the  comprehensive  bin  should 
provide  the  President  with  a  broad  set  of 
powers,  involving  a  number  of  aspects  of 
foreign  economic  policy,  which  he  can  em- 
ploy In  negotiating  for  reciprocal  concessions 
from  our  friends  and  allies. 

0.  Other  conunerelal  policy  questions 

(a)    Statement   of   purposes: 

(1)  The  prassnt  preambis  to  ths  trade 
agreements  legislation  has  rsoMUasd  prac- 
tically unchanged  sIxmc  tbs  ltg1tlst*A*i  was 
first  psssfd  in  1934.  It  la  an  laadaquaM 
Btatamant  ot  policy  undar  tha  fwdlttwis  of 
1901. 

(U)  As  a  substttuta  for  tha  praamhla  It  la 
rarommandad  that  tha  eompntaamtva  (or- 
aicn  somioinlc  policy  bUl  ineluda  In  tta  pre- 
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amble  a  declaration  that  foreign  trade  policy 
Is  an  Instrument  of  VS.  total  foreign  policy 
and  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  accelerat- 
ing the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  free  world. 
Ib)    National  security  provision: 

( I )  Under  existing  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation the  President  Is  empowered  to  limit 
imports  of  an  article  whenever  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  ClvU  Defense  Mobilisation 
finds  that  such  Imports  threaten  to  Impair 
the  national  secxirlty  of  the  United  States. 

(II)  The  task  force  reoommends  that  this 
provision  be  made  more  flexible.  The  Pres- 
ident's power  should  not  be  limited  merely 
to  the  restriction  of  imports.  On  a  finding 
that  the  national  security  demands  such 
action,  he  should  be  empowered  to  reduce 
import  duties  and  expand  quotas. 

till)  The  President  should  also  be  em- 
powered to  employ  such  measures  as  tax 
concessions,  subsidies,  and  special  contracts 
when  he  finds  that  the  national  security  re- 
quires the  employment  of  such  measures  In 
order  to  Insure  the  maintenance  of  supplies 
and  facilities 

(IV)  The  criteria  of  the  national  security 
provision  should  be  revised  to  make  them 
consistent  with  the  prevailing  view  of  mod- 
ern strategy  In  the  field  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic moblllxatlon.  replacing  the  more  out- 
dated concept  of  the  Industrial  mobilization 
b.ue  with  the  principle  of  forces  in  being. 

( c )    Japanese  voluntary  export  restrictions : 

1 1 1  Under  pressure  from  U.S.  producers 
and  fear  of  US.  Government  action,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  undertaken  In- 
formally to  restrict  exports  of  Japanese  tex- 
tiles to  the  United  States  This  undertaking 
expires  at  the  end  of  1961. 

Ill)  The  task  force  reoommends  that  the 
administration  Indicate  at  that  time  that  it 
will  not  continue  the  practice  of  bringing 
informal  pressure  on  foreign  governments  to 
curtail  exporU  to  the  United  SUtes.  Such 
a  practice  Is  not  consistent  with  sound  policy 
since  It  makes  it  possible  for  American  In- 
dustry to  obtain  the  benefit  of  governmental 
Intervention  without  demonstrating  hard- 
ship or  Injury  by  the  use  of  normal  admin- 
istrative factfinding  procedures. 

(Ill)  In  announcing  the  Intention  to  dis- 
continue this  practice,  the  administration 
should  make  It  clear  that  the  change  in- 
volves no  prejudgment  of  the  need  to  offer 
help  to  American  business,  whether  through 
tariffs  or  adjustment  assistance.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  action  Is  to  require  industries 
to  make  use  of  established  mechanisms  for 
assistance  rather  than  resort  to  Informal  and 
unofficial  procedures. 

I  d )   Tariff  simplification : 

( 1 1  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
administration  undertake  to  review  the  Tariff 
Commission  proposals  for  a  revision  of  the 
US  tariff  classification  system.  These  pro- 
posals were  completed  in  November  i960  un- 
der legislation  that  imposed  severe  restraints 
on  the  discretion  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Among  these  restraints  was  the  stipulation 
that  no  product  should  be  reclassified  so  as 
to  alter  appreciably  the  rate  of  duty  appli- 
cable to  It. 

(11)  Because  of  these  restraints,  it  Is  be- 
lieved that,  upon  review,  the  proposals  may 
prove  unsatUfactory.  In  that  event  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  administration  Issue 
an  amended  directive  to  the  Commission 
that  does  not  contain  such  severe  restraints. 
The  new  directive  should  Instruct  the  Com- 
mission to  propose  revisions  conforming  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  International  tariff 
nomenclature  system  already  agreed  upon  by 
most  major  trading  nations. 
(»)  elimination  of  provisions: 
T^*  task  force  reoommends  thst  the  fol- 
lowing provUlons  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980 
be  eliminated; 

(1)  The  provision  relating  to  oost-of -pro- 
duction erltarls  In  tha  fixing  and  raising  of 
dutlaa. 
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(II)  Ilia  provision  requiring  the  use  of 
American  selling  price  In  fixing  the  valuation 
of  certain  products. 

(III)  The  provision  directing  customs  of- 
ficers to  upplj  the  highest  rate  of  duty  when 
alternatives  exist. 

7.  Policy  vrlth  respect  to  primary 
commodities 
(a)  In  the  past  the  U.S.  Government  has 
In  principle  opposed  commodity  agreements 
and  arrangements  for  the  stabilization  of 
the  export  Income  of  single  commodity  pro- 
ducing countries.  It  is  the  view  of  the  task 
force  that  this  principle  has  been  too  rigidly 
applied.  The  Kennedy  administration  should 
expUcltly  recognize  the  deslrabUlty  of  In- 
come stabilisation  and  show  hospitality  to 
well-conceived  proposals  to  attain  that  end. 
Two  techniques  for  Income  stabilization  are 
available : 

(i)  Commodity  agreements  to  stabilize 
prices. 

( ti )   Loaiu  to  offset  fluctuations  in  Income. 

(b)the  task  force  emphasizes  that  com- 
modity agreements  are  not  a  panacea  and 
that  effective  agreements  may  be  possible 
for  only  a  limited  number  of  widely  traded 
commodities.  Certainly  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping and  administering  agreements  will 
vary  in  difflctilty,  depending  upon  the  com- 
modity In  question;  e.g.,  its  perishability. 
storablUty,  the  number  and  nature  of  pro- 
ducers, the  geographic  areas  of  production, 
etc.  As  a  result  the  task  force  feels  that 
no  categorical  statements  can  be  made  re- 
garding the  general  utility  of  commodity 
agreonent  techniques. 

(c)  Mot  only  are  stabilization  techniques 
vital  to  the  economic  development  of  less- 
developed  areas,  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  committed,  but  we  have  at  least  two  ad- 
ditional Interests  In  encouraging  the  em- 
ployment of  such  techniques  where  they  can 
be  effective. 

(I)  The  United  States  U  either  a  princi- 
pal producer  or  a  principal  consumer  of  every 
product  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  com- 
modity arrangements,  and,  hence,  our  par- 
ticipation In  such  arrangements  is  very  often 
Indispensable  to  their  success; 

(II)  The  United  States  has  a  direct  interest 
In  the  Income  stability  of  many  raw  ma- 
terials producing  areas  since  those  areas  in 
turn  provide  Important  markets  for  Ameri- 
can production. 

(d)  While  the  United  States  should  be 
hospital  to  proposals  for  commodity 
agreements  where  such  agreements  are  prac- 
ticable, it  should  not  encourage  efforts  to 
employ  commodity  agreement  techniques 
that  support  prices  at  artificially  high  levels. 
Ttiit  would  amount  merely  to  Ill-designed 
economic  assistance  paid  for  by  the  con- 
sumers of  the  commodity  In  question — 111- 
deslgned  because  It  would  tend  to  eiu-lch  a 
handful  of  Individual  producers  without 
necessarily  benefiting  the  total  economies  of 
the  producing  countries. 

(e)  In  many  instances  Income  stabiliza- 
tion might  be  better  achieved  by  techniques 
other  than  commodity  agreements.  Hie  task 
force  feels  that  much  greater  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  using 
the  resources  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  short-term  loans  to  cushion  In- 
come fluctuations  resulting  from  cyclical 
variations  in  production  conditions  or  the 
terms  of  trade  ot  raw  material  producing 
countries. 

C.  Trsde  Policy  Toward  the  Communist  Bloc 

1.  The  need  for  a  policy 

(a)  Current  UJS.  trade  policy  offers  no 
adequate  response  to  the  Communist  bloc's 
worldwide  trade  and  aid  activities.  The 
challanga  of  tba  Soviet  economic  offensive 
Is  no  Imigar  tba  narrow  one  of  wbatbar  or 
not  tha  United  Statas  should  expand  Its 
eominarolal  relations  with  Communist  eoun- 
trlss.    It  baa  begun  to  affect  our  economic 


and  political  relations  with  both  Industrial- 
ized and  underdeveloped  countries. 

2.  The  Inadequacy  of  present  policy 

(a)  Since  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
our  approach  has  reflected  the  negative  prop- 
osition that  commerce  with  C<»nmunlst 
countries  Is  Immoral,  dangerous,  and  of 
doubtful  economic  benefit.  While  XJJS.  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  is  of  only  marginal  In- 
terest, other  Western  countries  have  found 
such  trade  advantageovis.  As  a  result,  otu- 
allies  have  refused  to  follow  docilely  the 
tariff  discriminations  and  export  limitations 
on  Communist  trade  imposed  by  XJS.  law. 

(b)  The  Battle  Act  of  1961  sought  to  com- 
pel observance  of  U.S.  trade  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  bloc  by  requiring  the  President 
to  withhold  economic  assistance  from  coun- 
tries that  export  certain  types  of  strategic 
goods  to  bloc  countries.  In  each  Instance 
of  violation  of  this  policy  by  a  country  re- 
ceiving aid,  however,  the  President  has  found 
It  necessary  to  exercise  his  power  of  forgive- 
ness. Meanwhile,  multilateral  coordinating 
machinery  for  the  control  of  strategic  ex- 
ports, baaed  on  the  voluntary  participation 
of  NATO  countries  and  Japan,  has  all  but 
broken  down.  The  Soviet  Union's  demon- 
strated technological  capacity  to  wage  a  nu- 
clear war  has  led  most  Western  cotmtrles 
to  reject  the  proposition  that  the  bloc's 
military  potential  can  be  affected  by  the  type 
of  export  controls  maintained  by  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  nature  of  Soviet  trade 

(a)  The  peculiar  character  of  total  sUte 
trading  by  the  Communist  bloc  threatens  a 
gradual  deterl(M-atlon  in  the  open  and  multi- 
lateral patterns  of  International  commerce. 
A  crucial  long-range  problem  Is  how  to  safe- 
guard our  general  world  trade  against  the 
Increasingly  disruptive  commercial  activities 
of  total  state-trading  countries. 

(b)  The  complete  concentration  of  all  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  financial  activity, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Conununist  state  provides  more  suitable 
means  for  economic  warfare  than  are  avail- 
able to  a  free  economy  such  as  ours,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  superiority  of  our  re- 
sources. 

(c)  A  desire  to  maintain  profitable  eco- 
nomic relations  with  a  preponderantly  capi- 
talist world  has  led  the  Soviet  Union  to 
adapt  Its  conunerelal  behavior  to  orthodox 
International  requirements.  So  far.  its 
trade  with  economically  stronger  nations  has 
been  dictated  by  commercial  rather  than 
political  considerations:  the  need  to  Import 
commodities  In  short  supply,  to  acquire  ad- 
vanced foreign  technology,  to  export  sur- 
pluses, to  earn  foreign  exchange. 

4.  The  Impact  of  bloc  trade — ^Dangers  and 
opportunities 

(a)  Nonetheless,  ostensibly  conventional 
business  activities  tend  to  produce  serious 
dislocations  In  International  markets  when 
conducted  by  a  total  state  trader.  A  drama- 
tic example  of  this  Is  the  Soviet  disrup- 
tion of  the  world  alumlnxun  and  tin  markets 
In  1958  by  organized  price  cutting  without 
reference  to  the  rules  followed  by  traditional 
suppliers.  More  recently,  International  oil 
circles  have  become  alarmed  by  the  sale  of 
large  quantities  of  Soviet  oil  at  substandard 
prices.  Although  the  probable  Intention  In 
each  case  was  disposal  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties or  the  acquisition  of  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change rather  than  deliberate  dumping,  the 
consequences  have  been  no  less  disruptive 
than  in  the  case  of  dumping  In  Its  most  ob- 
noxlotis  form. 

(b)  The  essential  difference  between  this 
type  of  sporadic  underselling  and  emnpetl- 
tlve  practices  In  private  commeroa  derives 
from  the  fact  that  Communist  pricing  poli- 
cies have  no  relation  to  domastle  oosts,  nor- 
mal profit  margins,  or  realistic  rataa  of  ex- 
change. Iforeover,  losses  Incurred  by  a  state 
trading  monopoly  are  met  from  the  national 
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budcat.  Tb«  reralttng  propensity  to  unwt- 
tle  MtabJtetMd  trmdtnc  eondttloiui  and  price 
pattaras  oonsUtutM  an  Intarmlttent  ttireat 
to  orderly  commerce.  The  rapidly  expand- 
ing capability  of  Commiinlst  econotnles. 
combined  wltli  a  concentrated  deployment 
of  reaourcea  dealgned  to  exploit  competitive 
preaaiirea  In  the  West,  could  make  UixJa  an 
economic  and  political  threat  of  dangerous 
proportion*. 

(c)  In  bloc  relations  with  economically 
weaker  countrlea.  commerce  Is  usually  sub- 
ordinated to  political  considerations.  Here. 
Increasing  dependence  on  Communist  mar- 
kets, supplies,  loans,  grants,  and  technical 
assistance  (as  In  the  case  of  Egypt.  Afghan- 
istan, and  Cuba)  and  subeequent  manipu- 
lation of  such  dependence  for  political  ends 
(as  In  the  case  of  T^jgoelavla.  Finland,  and 
Iceland)  provide  growing  opportunities  fur 
the  achievement  of  Communist  objectives 
Some  300  bilateral  commercial  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  Soviet  bloc  with  free  world 
countrlea  since  the  end  of  the  war  have 
been  particularly  conducive  to  the  expansion 
of  economic  relations  with  underprivileged 
areas.  The  Soviet  Union.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
East  Germany  are  showing  an  increasing 
willingness  to  offer  ctirrency-savlng  barters 
of  capital  equipment  for  unstably  priced 
commodities.  In  a  growing  pattern  of  com- 
plementarity with  underdeveloped  econo- 
mies. In  addition.  Communist  enterprises 
are  providing  credits,  price  terms,  and  quasl- 
conscrlpted  technical  personnel  (under  non- 
commercial conditions)  which  private 
profit-making  eompanles  cannot  match 

(d)  To  bhint  the  dangers  and  exploit  the 
opportnnitles  Inherent  In  the  bloc's  expand- 
ing economic  commitments,  we  must  per- 
suade other  free  enterprlae  countries  to  take 
constructive  and  coordinated  action.  ¥^at 
ts  needed  first  of  all  is  some  measure  of  con- 
viction on  their  part  that  we  are  genuinely 
prepared  to  recognlae  the  potential  economic 
advantages  of  expianded  East- West  trade 
Only  then  will  we  be  In  a  position  to  assert 
positive  leadership  In  the  formulation  and 
enforcement  of  safeguards  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  common  Interest  In  stable 
world  trade  Tlieae  are  the  factors  lying  be- 
hind our  recommendations  for  a  change  In 
policy  under  the  Export  Control  Act.  the 
Battle  Act,  and  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act.  and  for  a 
fresh  approach  In  conjunction  with  oxa 
allies  to   the  problem  of  Soviet  bloc  trade 

5.  Proposed  actions 

(a)  Within  the  framework  of  the  OECD. 
the  United  States  should  seek  a  common 
strategy  with  reganl  to  Soviet  bloc  trade 
This  strategy  ahould  proceed  from  the  ex- 
plicit recognition  that  East- West  trade  Is 
likely  to  grow  and  that  under  suitable  con- 
ditions such  growth  need  not  be  against 
the  Interests  of  the  free  world 

(b)  In  a  positive  response  to  Khrushchev's 
high  sounding  trade  overtures,  the  Soviet 
Union  ahould  be  Invited  to  trade  with  free 
world  countries  on  the  basis  of  a  code  of  fair 
practices  dealgned  to  remove  the  distortions 
and  disruptions  arising  from  monopolistic 
state  commerce.  The  code  ahould  serve  as  a 
model  for  Induatrlaliaed  and  underdeveloped 
countries  In  the  negotiation  of  bilateral 
treaties  or  multilateral  trade  arrangements 
with  the  lUoc.  For  example,  detailed  ground 
rules,  coupled  with  an  effective  complaints 
procedure,  would  seek  to  regulate  disruptive 
price  undercutting  and  dumping  by  reference 
to  comparative  world  price  and  coat  criteria, 
rather  than  to  the  totally  unrelated  and 
unascertalnable  conditions  prevalent  in  the 
Conununist  home  market;  to  provide  mean- 
ingful reciprocity  in  conditions  governing 
access  to  Communist  markets;  to  obtain  So- 
viet commitments  to  purchase  specified  qiK)- 
tas  of  gooda  in  lieu  of  an  otherwise  futile 
most-favored  traatmant  undertaking;  to  end 
the  wholeaal*  pirating  of  Western  patents, 
know-how,  and  technology;   and.  In  general. 


to  insvire  that  trade  and  com  {petition  are 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  ooaunerdal  con- 
siderations 

Palling  Bast-WWt  agreement,  the  United 
States  and  iU  indusuiallaed  alllea  would 
still  possess  the  economic  advantage  needed 
to  secure  observance  uf  the  rules,  assuming 
that  a  unlforni  and  coordinated  policy  t4>- 
ward  bloc  trade  is  established  and  enforced 
through  consultation  within  OECD  and  the 
OATT 

(c)  To  provide  added  means  for  counter- 
ing the  bloc's  use  of  trade  for  p<jlltlcal  pen- 
etration, the  administration  should  seek  an 
amendment  to  the  national  defense  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Agreementu  Art.  author- 
izing temporary  relaxations  of  US  Import 
restrictions  whenever  such  actions  would 
provide  alternative  opportunities  for  experts 
of  the  country  under  Communist  economic 
pressure  In  urging  this  amendment,  the 
President  should  make  It  clear  that  the 
ptjwer  would  nurnially  be  u.sed  only  In  con- 
cert with  other  members  of  the  OBCl) 

(di  The  adnnlnlstratlon  should  se^k 
amendment  of%the  Battle  Act  to  extend  Its 
policy  aim  beyond  control  of  strategic  ex- 
ports The  broader  legislative  policy  should 
furnish  means  to  safeguard  normal  trade 
patterns  against  politically  In.^lred  dlsrtip- 
tion  or  manipulation.  Toward  the  same 
end.  the  Administrator  of  the  Battle  Art 
should  be  directed  to  recommend  to  the 
President  supplemental  action,  within  the 
scope  of  his  Executive  powers,  to  determine 
Government  procurement  policies,  to  allocate 
foreign  aid.  to  enlist  the  organised  partici- 
pation of  American  business,  and  otherwise 
to  draw  on  the  plurality  of  means  available 
in  our  economy.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
politically  and  economically  disruptive  ac- 
tivities of  Communist  state  trading 

(e)  As  a  step  In  establishing  a  construc- 
tive policy  image,  the  United  SUtes  should 
confine  Export  Control  Act  prohibitions  to 
exceptional  products  likely  to  contribute  tn 
the  Soviet  military  potential  In  an  Impor- 
tant, direct,  and  immediate  wa^ 

( f  I  Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  the 
President  should  seek  dtscreUonsry  authority 
to  suspend  provisions  which  embargo  the 
Import  of  certain  furs  from  the  Soviet  blcn- 
and  which  direct  the  United  States  to  with- 
hold most-fsvored-natlon  treatment  from 
Cooununlst-domlnated  countries  This  dis- 
cretion should  be  used  as  a  tMtrgainIng  chip 
In  future  bilateral  or  multilateral  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union 

(gi  The  problem  of  trade  with  Cuba  and 
mainland  China  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
political  rather  than  as  a  trade  matter  The 
scope  and  timing  of  trade  policy  changes 
should  be  determined  by  the  political  moves 
to  be  made  in  relation  to  these  cuuntries. 


SPRING  THAW 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise.  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr  ScuAhkBucI 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  8CHADEBERO.  Mr  Speaker, 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which 
the  House  adjourned — 12:09  a.m. — and 
not  desiring  to  cause  any  inconvenience 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  I  did  not 
Insist  upon  having  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Therefore  I  am  submitting  the 
text  of  my  remarks  to  be  included  in 
today's  Rxcord  under  the  heading 
■'Spring  Thaw." 

aPUMO    THAW    PaOJSCT 

The  internal  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  \b  mani- 
fested in  two  broad  areas,  first,  In  the 
Internal  Communist  Party,  which  ts 
outside  controlled  and  revolutionary  In 
character;    and,   second,   In  the  spread 


of  socialism,  which  Is  erohitionary  In 
character. 

According  to  U.S.  News  li  World  Re- 
port. March  19.  1963.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  wbo.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  are  aware,  is  quite  close  to  the 
administration,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

In  this  country,  the  Communlsta  have 
absolutely  nu  following  •  •  •  they  can't  do 
anything  to  us  *  *  *.  Hysteria  about  the 
activities  uf  Cummunists  In  the  United 
Slates   is  misplaced   apprehension 

According  to  a  later  report  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  25. 
1962.  the  Attorney  General  Is  quoted  as 
.saying  that  the  American  Communist 
Party  is  a  'political  organization  of  no 
danger  in  the  United  SUtes." 

The  greatest  danger  is  not  from  the  Com- 
murUst  Party 

He  continued— 

but  from  the  espionage  conunitted  by  reprc- 
aentatives  of  the  Communist  bloc  counuriee 
here 

This  IS  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
Its  followers  in  this  Nation  are  not  a 
threat  to  our  security.  While  I  per- 
sonally have  a  great  respect  for  the 
ability  of  the  Attorney  General  I  feel  I 
must  take  issue  «ith  him  on  this  matter 
In  so  doing  I  want  to  make  It  abundantly 
clear  that  I  in  no  way  question  his  lojralty 
and  dedication  to  the  very  Important 
task  that  is  his  as  the  one  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  internal  sectuity  of  our 
country 

In  recent  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve, 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, the  following  points  were  brought 
out.  and  I  quote  in  part  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Fiuitcis 
Waltir  In  Pennsylvania  on  December 
6.  1961  Hon.  Francis  Waltmi  Is.  as  you 
know,  the  very  able  chairman  of  this 
House  committee — 

The  Mine.  Mill,  ft  Smelter  Workers  Union 
has  been  expeUed  from  the  CIO  for  13  yean 
because  of  Communist  domination,  and  Is 
still  Conununist  dominated.  In  tlM  summer 
i>f  1951  at  the  height  of  the  Korean  eonflict 
where  over  54.000  American  boys  died,  this 
union  went  on  strike.  The  alleet  of  this 
strike  was  to  pull  100.000  nonferrous  metal 
workers  out  of  the  mines  and  mills  and  cut 
the  Nations  oopper  production  by  96  percent 
This  liappened  at  a  time  when  oopper  was 
in  the  shortest  supply  of  ail  strategic  ma'.e- 
rtals  vital  to  the  effort  then  being  exerted 
In  Korea.  Only  when  President  Ttiunan 
invoked  the  national  emergency  clause  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  did  the  strUe  i 
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Another  case — hearings  held  from 
August  1960  to  November  1961— is  that 
of  the  American  Communications  Asso- 
ciation. This  union  was  expelled  from 
the  CIO  in  1950  for  being  Cotnmunist 
dominated.  It  has  a  membership  of 
about  8. DOC  today  and  Is  still  under  the 
domination  of  the  Communist  Party 
This  is  the  union  which  represents  a 
Kreat  many  of  the  engineering  and  tech- 
nical persoruiel  who  work  in  our  radio 
and  television  stations  and  networks. 
These  people  are  in  a  position  to  com- 
pletely upset  the  program  of  our  civil 
defense  Conelrad  system.  By  leaving  a 
transmitter  on  the  air  or  identifying  the 
location  of  the  transmitter  which  they 


control,  they  could  supply  a  missile  guid- 
ance system  with  a  homing  signal — 
which  Is  exactly  the  thing  the  Conelrad 
system  attempts  not  to  allow.  In  addi- 
tion, members  of  the  American  Commu- 
nications Association  service  the  highly 
sensitive  communications  lli^s  of  the 
UJ3.  Government.  These  lines  carry  the 
messages  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  critical  Government  agencies. 

Another  case  in  point — last  heairings 
held  in  1959:  The  Infamous  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  It  Warehouse- 
men's Union  was  expeUed  from  the  CIO 
in  1950  because  of  its  Communist  domi- 
nation. This  is  the  union  headed  by 
Harry  Bridges,  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  as  are  many  of  his 
union  lieutenants.  Through  the  union. 
Bridges  controls  shipping  on  the  west 
coast  from  Alaska  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
He  holds  a  life-and-death  grip  on  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Bridges  not  only  has  the  longshoremen 
in  Hawaii  organized,  but  also  the  workers 
on  sugar  and  pineapple  plantations.  In 
the  past  he  has  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  injure  this  State  by  calling  strikes 
which  have  completely  tied  up  shipping 
between  the  mainland  and  the  i^^Knds 
In  1959.  Bridges  attended  the  so-called 
All  Pacific  and  Asian  Dock  workers' 
Trade  Union  Conference  In  Japan.  The 
purpose  of  this  gathering  was  to  unite, 
under  Communist  control,  all  of  the 
dockworkers'  unions  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
area.  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  what 
this  kind  of  alliance  could  do  to  the 
shipping  lifelines  of  the  East  if  we  ever 
faced  a  world  emergency  and  these 
unions  could  be  controlled  from  the 
Kremlin.  Imagine  Russian-coordinated 
strikes,  sabotage  and  other  such  activi- 
ties under  the  conditions  of  war  emer- 
gency' 

In  1950  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  of  America  barely  escaped  ex- 
pulsion from  the  CIO  because  of  the 
Communist  Party  influence  in  the  union. 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  hear- 
ings, held  in  1959.  indicated  that  there 
is  still  a  high  percentage  of  Communist 
Party  infiltration  In  the  leadership  of 
this  union.  Let  me  read  to  you  from 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  who  had 
broken  with  the  party  and  had  worked 
in  the  meatpacking  industry.  One,  Carl 
Nelson,  put  it  this  way: 

Well,  if  this  country  was  rrer  to  go  to  war. 
an  army  has  to  travel  on  Ita  stonuch,  and 
they  (the  Communists)  would  be  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  cut  oifl  food  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  other  witness,  one  John  Hackney 

said  : 

Because  the  party  felt  that  the  meat  in- 
dustry was  easentlal  to  the  nattonal  eoonocny 
and  It  was  Important  that  they  (the  Oom- 
munists]  build  the  party  within  the  meat  in- 
dustry In  the  event  that  we  had  war  with 
other  nattons,  that  we  could  control  the 
meat    industry   and   Its  rarkms  outlets. 

IJackney  continued: 

Prom  my  meet  current  Information  and 
my  experience  in  my  activity  in  the  party  I 
would  say  that  the  party  is  stronger  now  In 
the  meat  Industry  than  It  ever  has  been. 

Another  large  union  which  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  CIO  because  of  Commu- 
nist Party  control  was  the  United  Bee- 


trical.  Radio  li  Machine  Workers  of 
America— hearings  held  March  1959. 
This  union  has  a  monbershlp  of  160,000 
and  Is  stfll  uzvder  the  contnd  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  This  Is  tlie  union  which 
supplies  the  personnel  to  install  and 
malntjiln  the  electrical  equipment  in  In- 
dustries such  as  steel.  Tmngino  what 
would  happen  in  the  event  of  national 
war  emergency  If  the  power  to  the  mills 
and  foundries  of  the  Nation  were  cut 
off,  if  all  the  electrical  equipment  In 
these  plants  were  to  be  rendered  in- 
operable. Our  ability  to  produce  the 
hardware  necessary  for  our  defense 
would  be  nil. 

These  are  Just  a  few  cases  in  point.  It 
ii  not  my  Intent  to  leave  you  with  the  im- 
pression that  all  of  the  members  of  these 
unions  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Indeed,  this  is  far  from  the  case. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  many  in 
control  of  the  unions  are.  The  workers 
liave  been  reading  and  hearing  the  Com- 
munist line  in  union  publications  and 
meetings  f<»'  many,  many  years.  The 
dangnr  is  present,  the  danger  is  obvious. 
To  say  otherwise  is  to  hide  our  heads  in 
the  saiKl. 

The  facts  which  I  have  just  stated 
should  be  sufficient  evidence  for  anyone 
to  be  aware  that  the  Communist  Party 
does  pose  a  threat  to  our  security.  The 
Attorney  General  not  only  has  these 
facts,  he  has  many  more  facts  than  L 
He  has  the  files  ol  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  at  his  disposal. 

The  effort  to  minimize  or  to  declare 
practically  nonexistent  the  dangers 
posed  by  tlie  Communist  E^arty  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  is  dangerous  to 
our  security.  To  discredit  those  who 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  patriotic  con- 
cerns of  our  people  for  the  safety  of  their 
country  by  invective,  slogans,  and  name 
calling  is  not  in  our  Nation's  best  in- 
terests. If  we  are  to  deal  effectively  in 
this  area  of  action  which  threatens  our 
security  we  must  use  reasoned  arguments 
and  facts.  Ihe  people  must  be  given 
information  so  that  they  may  see  these 
matters  in  ixoper  perspective.  The  De- 
partment oif  Justice  has  the  facts.  It 
has  a  most  efficient  investigative  agency, 
namely,  the  FBI.  The  administraticoi 
has  the  FBI  at  its  diqx>saL  Why  does  not 
the  administration  give  the  people  the 
facts  so  that  the  petH^e  can  act  wisely 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  in- 
vectives such  as  "extremists"?  Do  they 
fear  giving  the  facts  to  the  American 
people?  Is  not  this  an  evidence  of  dis- 
trust of  American  opinion  when  the  facts 
are  available? 

"nie  appearance  of  these  so-called 
extremist  groups  evidences  a  failure  of 
leadership.  I  am  not  referring  to  such 
insignificant,  contemptible  organlza- 
tioos  as  Rockwell's  Nasi  Party,  which 
has  a  membership  of  about  35  persons 
and  is  totally  discredited  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  am  referring  to  the  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who  are  hon- 
estly coocemed  about  the  safety  of  their 
Nation  with  respect  to  the  world  Com- 
munist coD9iracy  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  this  conspiracy  within  the 
United  States  through  its  tentacle,  the 
Communist  Party,  U^SJL  Why  should 
people,  upon  whom  this  administration 
has  pinned  the  label  of  "extremism."  be 


called  extremists  when  they  leek  in- 
formatlcm  from  private  scmrees  which 
should  have  been  made  aTaOable  to  them 
by  responsible  Qovemment  agencies? 
Why  should  they  be  sxdijected  to 
slanderous  accusations  when  the  only 
wrongdoing  of  which  they  are  guQty  is 
a  patriotic  concern  for  the  security  of 
their  Nation  which  they  love? 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States  and  that  this  party 
poses  a  threat  to  our  security.  Do  we 
accomplish  anything  by  minimizing  this 
threat — or  attempting  to  make  it  appear 
as  though  it  does  not  exist?  I  feel  that 
our  people  can  see  this  matter  In  proper 
perspective  if  they  are  given  the  in- 
formation and  if  the  executive  branch 
properly  led  public  opinion  and  ex- 
plained its  real  natui^  and  extent. 

We  do  ha've  crime  in  the  United 
States,  but  certainly  we  are  not  panic 
stricken  by  that  fact,  and  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  criminals  will  overthrow 
the  Government  tomorrow.  We  have 
Juvenile  delinqu«icy,  but  by  recognizing 
this  fact  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our 
youth  are  completely  demoralised.  We 
handle  these  matters  in  perspective.  We 
are  neither  panicked  by  It  nor  are  we 
defeatists.  We  deal  with  these  matters 
as  Is  necessary  and  by  recognizing  the 
problem.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
attempt  to  minimlae  the  Internal  Com- 
munist threat  and  to  pass  If  off  as  non- 
existent? 

We  are  told  ofBclally  that  the  problem 
of  the  Communist  Party,  UJ3.A.,  and  the 
danger  It  poses  Is  being  dealt  with  by  the 
FBI.  What  is  the  FBI  doing  about  it? 
Quite  clearly  the  FBI  has  furnished  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  (rf  a  handful 
of  Communists  and  quite  clearly  the 
FBI  is  operating  as  an  extremely  effi- 
cient organization  to  determine  who  are 
the  Communists  organizationally  active 
in  the  United  States.  The  identification 
by  the  FBI  of  organisational  Cbmmu- 
nists  are,  on  the  other  hand,  confidential 
files  of  the  executive  branch,  and  rightly 
so.  But  who,  outside  the  FBI,  having 
facts  available  reveal  them  to  the  peo- 
ple? Does  this  knowledge  posKned  by 
the  FBI  eliminate  Commimists  from 
leadership  positions?  We  have  evidence 
that  there  are  several  Communist 
infiltrated  and  dominated  ''"lorta,  many 
having  been  expelled  by  the  AFL-CIO 
years  ago,  which  are  stlU  In  existence 
and  still  actively  led  by  certain  Commu- 
nists. We  know  that  they  are  engaging 
in  propaganda  activities  and  are  laying 
the  groundwork  for  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage In  the  event  of  a  war  emergency. 

In  what  way  is  the  FBI  dealing  with 
this?  I  would  be  the  last  to  Infer  that 
the  FBI  is  not  doing  all  that  it  possibly 
can.  The  point  I  make  is  that  it  is 
wrong  to  infer  that  the  threat  to  our 
security  from  Communists  Is  being  dealt 
with  solely  by  the  FBL  We  all  know  Uiat 
ttie  FBI  Is  the  information-gathering 
arm  of  the  Justice  Department  but  it  Is 
up  to  the  Attorney  General  to  Instigate 
prosecution. 

Moreover,  the  American  public  is  being 
misled  by  what  appears  to  be  minimiz- 
ing actual  Communist  action  and  mem- 
bership. The  figure  of  S,000  or  10,000 
in  Ccanmimlst  Party  membership  refers 
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only  to  fomul  membership  in  the  P«rty. 
or  what  may  be  described  as  members 
who  are  organisationally  actlye.  What 
happened  to  the  50.000  Communists  who 
were  formerly  members  Just  prior  to  the 
Mundt-Niz<»i  bill  and  the  Smith  Act 
prosecutions  of  the  late  forties  and  early 
fifties?  Have  they  ceased  bein«  Commu- 
nists? Does  not  the  extent  of  circula- 
tion of  Communist  magazines  and 
Journals  indicate  that  the  Communist 
party  line  is  still  being  followed  and  read 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  indicated  as  members  by 
the  Attorney  Qeneral?  What  are  we 
trying  to  do?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
this  concerted  effort  to  minimize  the 
dangers  of  the  Communist  Party?  Can 
we  not  be  frank  with  the  American  peo- 
ple and  trust  their  Judgment? 

The  real  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
that  in  the  past  the  executive  branch 
has  not  communicated  franldy  and  di- 
rectly with  the  American  people.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  tiie  minds  of  all  of  us  that 
the  people  in  Oovemment  and  in  the 
country  are  overwhelmingly  loyal  and 
patriotic.  Does  it  accomplish  anything 
but  to  give  comfort  to  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  our  Nation  to  say  that  no 
problem  at  all  exists  with  respect  to  the 
Communist  Party.  UJ3A.?  The  people 
are  asking  for  knowledge  and  assurance 
that  this  matter  is  seen  in  its  true  per- 
spective. They  expect  their  Government 
to  keep  them  Informed;  to  take  them 
into  Its  confidence  so  that  there  can  be 
mutual  constructive,  effective  action  to 
combat  communism.  The  classification 
of  opinion  within  the  country  as  either 
rightist  or  leftist  is  really  an  applica- 
tion of  the  "either-or"  principle  of 
dialectic  materialism.  If  you  are  not  one 
then  you  are  the  other.  If  you  are  ac- 
tively anti-Communist,  you  are  an  ex- 
tremist of  the  right  and  if  you  are  not 
an  anti -Communist,  you  are  a  leftist. 
What  Is  the  result  of  dichotomy  ?  Simply 
this — if  you  want  to  avoid  being  tarred 
with  that  undesirable  classification  of 
"rightist"  or  "leftist."  then  you  must  be 
silent  upon  the  important  issues  of  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  our  Nation.  Why 
should  we  seek  to  silence  the  people?  I 
merely  ask.    I  would  welcome  an  answer. 

BVOLTrnONABT    TKBXAT    OF    SOCIALISM 

Communism,  be  it  internal  or  external. 
Is  a  threat  to  our  security  in  terms  of  our 
national  identity  and  sovereignty,  since 
it  emanates  from  a  foreign  iwwer  desir- 
ing to  rule  the  world. 

There  Is  a  more  subtle  threat  to  our 
security.  It  is  not  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional identity  and  sovereignty  to  the 
degree  that  communism  poses  that 
threat  but  it  does  weaken  our  internal 
security  by  chipping  away  at  the  Individ- 
ual freedoms  that  characterize  this  Na- 
tion and  set  it  apart  from  most  other 
nations  of  the  world.  This  is  the  threat 
of  limiting  freedom  through  the  evolu- 
tionary process  of  socialism.  It  seri- 
ously threatens  our  traditional  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  and  seeks  to 
make  a  change  in  our  economy  that  can 
result  only  In  weakening  us  in  our  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  world. 

Here  again  may  I  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  in  raising  this  Issue  that  I  do 
not  question  the  loyalty  or  dedication  to 


our  country  on  the  part  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  limitation  of  freedoms  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  larger  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation.  I  do  not  want  to 
fan  heir  to  the  prevailing  practice  at 
name  calling  and  invective  with  which 
criticism  is  met  in  some  quarters  of  our 
Government  today.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  people  should 
be  apprised  of  Just  what  these  pro- 
grams are  and  from  whence  they 
emanate. 

In  1947.  here  In  Washington,  an  or- 
ganization was  formed  which  called  It- 
self the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. In  1950  this  organization,  known 
as  the  ADA.  adopted  a  constitution. 
This  constitution  contains  the  creed  to 
which  each  member  must  pledge  him- 
self— to  use  the  words  of  the  ADA — 
"without  reservation."  Allow  me  to 
quote  from  that  creed: 

We  believe  that  rUlng  living  standarda  and 
lasting  peace  can  be  attained  by  democratic 
planning,  enlargement  of  fundamental  lib- 
erties, and  International  cooperation  We 
believe  that  all  forma  of  totalitarian  lam.  In- 
cluding comntunlam,  are  Incompatible  with 
these  objectives.  In  our  crusade  for  an  ei- 
pandlng  democracy  and  against  fascism  and 
reaction  we  welcome  as  members  of  ADA 
only  thoae  whoee  devotion  to  freedom  Is 
unqualined 

Now.  for  the  most  part,  this  sounds 
like  a  listing  of  fairly  noncontroversial 
and  noble  ideas  which  every  American 
could  support.  However,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  action  speaks  consid- 
erably louder  than  words  and  the  actions 
of  this  organization  make  it  obvious  that 
the  creed  just  quoted  is  nothing  more 
than  an  exercise  in  semantics.  The 
1961  ADA  policy  statement  spells  out 
how  these  fine  phrases  are  turned  Into 
action  in  the  minds  of  the  membership ; 

First.  Total  disarmament  under  UN. 
control. 

Second  Inclusion  of  Red  China  in 
nuclear  talks. 

Third.  A  U.N  army  to  keep  the  peace. 

Fourth.  Immediate  U.S.  initiation  of 
talks  on  the  recognition  of  Red  China. 

Fifth.  Admission  to  the  U.N.  for  Red 
China  including  the  S**curity  Council 
and  veto. 

Sixth.  A  plebiscite  on  Pormosan  inde- 
pendence or  reunion  with  the  mainland. 

Seventh.  Removal  of  all  U.S.  trade 
and  passport  barriers  with  Red  China 

Eighth.  Surplus  food  shipments  to 
Red  China 

Ninth.  Less  stress  on  military  aid  to 
free  Asia. 

Tenth.  No  atomic  arms  to  U.S.  allies. 

Eleventh.  A  hands-off  policy  toward 
Cuba. 

Twelfth.  No  resumption  of  U.S. 
atomic  testing.      ' 

Thirteenth.  Aid  to  all  public  schools 

Fourteenth.  Broad  changes  in  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act. 

Fifteenth  Liberalization  of  the  Hatch 
Act. 

Moreover.  In  reading  ADA  literature 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  term  "dem- 
ocratic planning"  is  semantics  for  "con- 
trol." 

It  might  be  wondered  by  many  of 
what  consequence  is  such  an  organiza- 
tion. Even  according  to  their  own 
claims,  the  ADA  membership  is  only  50,- 


000.  In  addition,  the  organln^Uon's  an- 
nual expenditure  is  little  over  9200,000. 
It  is  rather  amazing  to  note  that  this 
organization  has  supplied  from  its  mem- 
bership 3  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
3  Presidential  aids,  and  31  administra- 
tors in  high  positions  in  the  executive 
branch  \n  the  fields  of  labor,  foreign 
policy,  civil  rights,  and  others. 

The  philosophy  of  the  ADA,  which  Is 
evident  in  administration  policies,  has 
been  spelled  out  by  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
Inger,  Jr.  Schleslnger  says:  "Keynes, 
not  Marx,  Is  the  prophet  of  the  new  rad- 
icalism." What  does  Keyneslan  dogma 
say?  That  government  ownership  and 
government  control  are  the  only  ways 
to  achieve  what  the  ADA  calls  democ- 
racy. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  influence 
exerted  upon  this  administration  by  the 
ADA  cult  now  In  power  has  shown  up 
in  much  of  the  legislation  which  the 
administration  has  sent  to  the  Congress. 
It  can  be  seen  In  the  appeasement  poli- 
cies which  the  administration  cannot 
seem  to  avoid  In  foreign  affairs.  It  can 
be  seen  in  the  coristant  growth  of  the 
bureaucracy.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
panding role  played  by  the  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch. 

These  things  are  dangerous  to  the 
freedoms  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
Socialism,  and  that  is  what  Keynes  pro- 
poses, is  as  destructive  to  free  enter- 
prise and  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
as  any  other  type  of  totalitarianism. 
There  is  no  place  within  our  constitu- 
tional Government  for  this  usurpation  of 
the  people's  rights.  It  is  Imperative  that 
the  people  be  apprised  of  the  facts  In 
this  case  It  Is  Imperative  that  they 
know  what  it  means  to  have  the  ADA. 
Pabian  Socialists,  in  great  Influence  over 
the  executive  branch 

There  are  further  manifestations  of 
this  growing  role  of  the  socialistic,  ap- 
pea.sement-orlented  philosophy.  One  of 
these  Is  the  appearance  of  the  now  no- 
torious "Liberal  Papers."  This  book 
spells  out  in  detail  the  program  which 
is  Inherent  in  the  above-quoted  program 
of  the  ADA  Moreover,  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  plan  for  surrender.  Some  of 
the  more  pointed,  and  I  might  say 
frightening,  aspects  of  this  document  in- 
clude: 

First    Recognition  of  Red  China. 

Second.  US.  sponsorship  of  Red 
China  to  the  U  N 

Third.  Turn  Formosa  and  the  off- 
shore Islands  over  to  the  U.N.  for  5  years 
and  then  hold  a  plebiscite  to  see  If  the 
people  on  the  Islands  want  to  Join  Red 
China 

Fourth.  Offer  US    aid  to  Red  China. 

Fifth.  Demilitarize  West  Oermany. 

Sixth    Recognize  East  Germany. 

Seventh.  United  States  would  encour- 
age West  Oermany,  Italy.  Scandinavia, 
and  France  to  withdraw  from  NATO. 

Eighth.  United  States  should  abandon 
its  mi-ssile  bases  Ln  Europe. 

Ninth.  Ask  the  USSR,  to  "plug  In" 
to  the  DEW  line  warning  system  so  they 
would  know  whether  we  are  attacking 
them  or  not. 

I  believe  that  these  matters  speak  for 
themselves.  Of  course,  there  is  a  lot 
more  In  the  book  than  these  few  Items 
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which  I' have  quoted.  However,  the  tone 
here  shown  indicates  the  kind  of  "plan- 
ning" that  would  be  done  for  America 
If  these  planners  had  their  way  com- 
pletely. 

I    firmly    believe    in    the    traditional 
American    way    wnich    is   firmly    based 
upon  the  ideals  oi  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual and  the  e<»nomic  philosophy  of 
free  enterprise.     More  important  than 
what  I  believe  is  tlie  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  also  believe  in 
Uie  individual  and  free  enterprise.    The 
American  citizen  U  well  aware  that  in- 
creased Federal  control  is  a  step  on  the 
road  to  totalitarianism.    He  knows  that 
so  many  Americans  have  sacrificed  so 
much,  not  for  peace  at  any  price,  but 
for  freedom.    He  knows  that  centraliza- 
tion of  power  is  diuigerous  to  him.    He 
Ls  aware  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  have  anything  which  it 
does  not  first  take  from  the  people.    He 
knows  that  which  is  spent  by  the  party 
in  power  to  Influence  his  vote  must  first 
come  from  his  pnaclset,  be  discounted  In 
Washington  to  pay  the  salary  of  2 ',2  mil- 
lion bureaucrats,  and  then  be  sent  back, 
badly  devaluated.    He  knows  that  every 
time  he  is  supposedly  given  something 
by  the  Government  he  must  repay  it  with 
some  of  his  freedom. 

One  of  the  most  vital  aspects  of  the 
drive    to    Keyneslanlze    our    Nation    is 
dramatized  in  the  recent  appointment  of 
new   Federal   judgc^s.     While   President 
Eisenhower  was  in  the  White  House,  he 
time    and    again    asked    the    Democrat 
Congress  to  give  him  authority  to  ap- 
point sorely  needed  new  Federal  judges. 
All  over  the  Nation,  those  aware  of  the 
situation  in  our  courts,  were  clamoring 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation.    Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  went  so  far  as  to  prom- 
ise that  he  would  make  sure  the  Federal 
Judgeships  were  equally  divided  between 
the  two  parties.    But  no,  Congress  did  not 
pass  the  legislation.    Instead,  it  chose  to 
wait  until  after  the  presidential  election, 
gambling  that  the  new  Chief  Executive 
would  be  of  the  proper  political  party. 
Last  year  the  bill  was  passed.     This  ad- 
ministration has  so  far  appointed  some 
85  Federal  Judgeships.      Eighty-four  of 
them  are  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party.     To  those  nho  may  thhik  that 
Democrats  are  just  better  qualified  to  sit 
on  the  Federal  bench.  I  would  refer  him 
to  the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
said  that  seven  of  these  were  "not  quali- 
fied to  serve." 

Wlien  the  Judges  of  our  Nation  are 
appointed  to  office  on  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical conviction  and  philosophy  rather 
than  reflect  what  must  be  bipartisan  in 
tlieir  decisions  if  there  is  to  be  any  sense 
of  stability  in  our  Government  under 
law  we  are  well  on  a  way  to  a  form  of 
goverimient  that  is  in  opix)6ition  to  our 
historic  traditions. 


NEWSPAPER     COVERAGE     OF     THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Cobman]  is 
recognized  for  5  mmutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  l>een  said  on  this  fioor  concern- 


ing our  national  and  international  poli- 
cies which  demand  examination  and  ref- 
utation. I  am  aware  that  my  colleagues 
are  as  well  or  better  able  to  make  their 
own  examinations  and  such  refutations 
as  they  feel  warranted.  However,  one 
accusation  was  made  concerning  which  I 
am  better  informed  than  many  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  charge  was  made  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  had  not  been  able  to  tet  the 
coverage  it  was  entitled  to  in  the  Los 
Angeles  press.  Such  a  charge  is  a  seri- 
ous indictment,  because  with  freedom  of 
the  press  comes  some  obligation  to  re- 
port both  accurately  and  completely  the 
news  and  views  of  both  major  parties  so 
that  the  American  people  may  make 
sound  decisions  at  the  polls. 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  evi- 
dence to  refute  the  conclusion  that  the 
Los  Angeles  press  has  frozen  out  infor- 
mation regarding  the  RepubUcan  Party. 
There  are  many  daily,  biweekly,  and 
weekly  papers  circulated  in  part  or  all 
of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 
The  largest  of  these,  both  in  size  and 
circulation,  is  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Last  Sunday  this  edition,  consisting  of 
410  pages,  went  to  IV4  million  homes  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  Because  of  ex- 
pense. I  hesitated  to  insert  it  in  the 
RccoRD  at  this  point  but  I  will  be  happy 
to  obtain  a  copy  for  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  wish  to  examine  it  care- 
fully. I  feel  certain  they  will  agree  with 
me  the  charge  of  a  freezeout  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  facts  as  to  either  news  cov- 
erage or  editorial  comment. 

As  to  news  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  its  activities,  the  front  page  of  Uiis 
edition  has  a  three-column  picture  and 
has  a  detailed  report  of  the  California 
meeting  of  the  Young  Republicans,  a  re- 
port which  I  am  certain  Is  accurate. 

It  Includes  some  physical  disturbance 
Involving  a  young  man  terming  himself 
a  Goldwater-Tower-Rousselot  Repub- 
lican. 

Additionally,  there  is  a  wealth  of  na- 
tional and  mtemational  poUtical  news, 
•nie  eight-page  editorial  section  in- 
cludes a  broad  area  of  syndicated  local 
editorial  c(»nment.  some  critical — much 
complimentary  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Among  the  best  of  the  articles,  and 
one  that  I  especially  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  is  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis  by  respected  Washington 
observer  Robert  T.  Hartmann,  Times' 
Washington  bureau  chief,  entitled 
"Walker's  No -Win  Charge  Does  Not  Pit 
the  Facts."  I  call  it  to  your  attention 
not  because  of  the  political  registration 
of  the  subject,  General  Walker,  who  I 
understand  is  a  registered  Democrat,  but 
rather  because  it  is  an  honest  and  per- 
ceptive treatment  of  a  charge  made  by 
General  Walker,  but  shared  by  some  of 
last  night's  speakers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  parochial  pride  will 
not  permit  me  to  remain  silent  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
happened  to  the  highly  touted  "spring 
thaw"  which  our  Republican  colleagues 
started  last  night?     Yesterday  we  did 


not  object,  although  we  could  have  ob- 
jected, to  putting  over  unto  today  the 
remainder  of  the  special  orders  for  the 
Republican-sponsored  talkathon  which 
allegedly  was  to  have  shown  how  the 
public  had  been  misled  by  the  present 
administration.  We  find  today  that  the 
talkathon  apparently  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely.  It  appears,  in  re- 
viewing many  parts  of  Operation 
Spring  Thaw,  that  one  cannot  help  but 
get  the  feeling  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
monumental  dud. 


LYNN  M.   EWINO 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleihan 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  oiu- 
great  privilege  to  be  able  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  honor  received  by  one  of  our 
Missouri  legislators.  State  Representa- 
tive Lynn  M.  Ewing,  of  Nevada,  Mo. 

Mr.  Ewing,  the  recipient  of  this  out- 
standing honor  was  one  of  nine  State 
legislators  to  receive  a  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  award  in  recognition  of  their 
zeal,  ability,  and  public -spirited  service 
during  the  last  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  9.  In  Jeffer- 
son City.  Mo.,  the  coveted  prizes  were 
awarded  at  a  dinner  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  State  officials  and  even  a 
larger  group  of  dLstinguished  guests. 

While  the  awards  were  made  in  the 
name  of  the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
the  dinner  was  cosponsored  by  the  Jef- 
ferson City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Jefferson  City  Rotary  Club. 

For  most  of  the  winners  It  was  their 
first  award.  Not  so  with  Representative 
Ewing.  Two  years  ago  he  won  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  award  as  being 
the  most  effective  first-term  member  in 
the  general  assembly.  Now  in  his  sec- 
ond term,  Mr.  Ewing  becomes  the  win- 
ner of  the  award  to  the  house  member 
showing  the  greatest  growth  in  leader- 
ship and  abihty.  Richard  H.  Amberg. 
publisher  of  the  paper,  said  of  Repre- 
sentative Lynn  Ewing.  as  the  "scion  of 
a  distinguished  Missouri  family.  Mr. 
Ewing  has  demonstrated  during  his  first 
terms  in  the  l^islature  the  same  ability 
and  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  that 
characterized  his  family  predecessors  in 
the  public  service."  Mr.  Amberg  con- 
tinued on  to  say  that.  "At  31  years  of 
age.  and  with  two  distinguished  terms 
in  the  house,  he  seems  ready  to  assume 
a  mantle  of  leadership  in  his  party." 

In  further  description  of  Mr.  Ewing's 
growth  In  leadership  sind  ability.  Mr. 
Amberg  pointed  out  that — 

Mr.  Ewing  peraonlflM  the  type  of  young, 
able,  and  intemgent  pubUc  aervant  which 
Mlasourl  must  attract  to  Its  govenunent 
■ervlce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recipient  of  this  cov- 
eted award,  Mr.  Ewing,  is  an  attorney 
and  although  he  is  young  In  years  he  has 
already  a  long  background  of  unstinting 
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oontrlbutian  to  civic  orgmnlzations  in  his 
home  city  of  Nevada.  Mo.  We  know 
from  ova  own  personal  knowledge  that 
he  has  won  the  respect  of  all  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Missouri  Legislature  and 
has  demonstrated  great  courage  in  all 
that  he  does  as  a  house  member.  He  is 
a  man  who  Is  admired  by  both  sides  of 
the  political  atsle  and  while  he  was  elect- 
ed to  represent  onlj  Vernon  County,  Mo., 
he  has  developed  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  entire 
State  of  Missouri  and  not  Just  the  con- 
stituency of  his  own  district.  He  has 
demonstrated  again  and  again  that  he 
does  not  always  seek  to  move  into  the 
spotlight  but  daily  during  the  legislative 
session  makes  contribution  by  faithful 
attendance  and  is  known  in  Jefferson 
City  as  a  legislator  who  always  does  his 
homework  and  is  well  prepared  upon  the 
subject  matter  under  consideration. 

In  allotting  the  award  winners.  Rich- 
ard H.  Amberg,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Olobe- Democrat,  praised  each  of  them 
for  their  spirit  of  sacrifice  upon  enter- 
ing public  service  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  help  spur  others  to  seek 
public  ofDce.  May  we  add  as  our  own 
observation  that  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri Oeneral  Assembly  engages  day 
after  day  like  those  in  other  legislative 
bodies  In  the  performance  of  many 
seemingly  thankless  and  unrewarding 
tasks. 

But  when  a  committee  of  private  citi- 
zens has  carefully  considered  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  members  of  our  gen- 
eral assembly  to  the  legislative  process 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  has  decided  upon  winners 
to  be  singled  out  for  special  mention.  It 
means  that  those  selected  have  captured 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  fel- 
low members  and  also  the  citizens  of  our 
SUte. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  salute  State  Rep- 
resentative Lynn  M.  Ewing. 


AUPBAU    COMMENTS    ON    WAR 
CLAIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KDMoirosoif  ] .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rtar]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  RTAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  incredible  that  17  years  after  World 
War  n  there  are  a  substantial  number 
of  U.8.  citizens  who  have  not  been  com- 
pensated for  the  terrible  losses  they  suf- 
fered during  the  Nazi  tyranny.  The 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
has  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
34,000  claimants  for  war  loss  compensa- 
tion. A  bill  concerned  with  this  situa- 
tion has  been  reported  and  Is  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  This  measure  (S. 
2618).  however,  incorporates  a  concept 
which  Is  completely  alien  to  American 
principles  and  traditions.  The  Senate 
bill  would  compensate  only  those  citi- 
zens who  were  citizens  at  the  time  they 
lost  the  property  for  which  they  are 
claiming  compensation.  This  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  creation  of  two 
classes  of  citizenship.  It  Is  based  on  a 
misguided  interpretation  of  inter- 
national law  and  does  not  take  into  ac- 


count the  fact  that  the  losses  would  be 
paid  from  assets  which  are  the  property 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  domestic  legislation,  and  It  is  a 
violation  of  our  concept  of  citizenship. 
To  say  in  effect  that  the  United  States 
has  a  greater  obligation  to  those  who  be- 
came citizens  earlier  than  their  fellow 
citizens  is  hardly  consistent  with  Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  flrst  session  of  this 
Congress,  after  much  study  and  investi- 
gation. I  introduced  H.R.  9604  to  com- 
pensate U.S.  nationals  who  were  victims 
of  the  holocaust  during  World  War  n. 
H.R.  9694  treats  all  citizens  alike  and 
provides  that  any  national,  who  is  other- 
wise eligible,  may  make  a  claim  If  he 
was  a  national  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  measure.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  9694  is  consistent  with  our  abhor- 
rence of  discrimination  against  any 
group  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  support  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6,  1962.  Aufbau 
in  a  penetrating  editorial  analyzed  the 
serious  inequity  of  S.  2618  with  its  dis- 
tinction between  old  and  new  citizens. 
Aufbau  was  founded  in  1934  by  a  small 
group  of  refugees  from  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  published  continu- 
ously ever  since  and  is  today  the  most 
widely  circulated  weekly  in  the  German 
language  appearing  In^he  United  States. 

E>r.  Manfred  George,  the  editor,  was 
well  known  as  a  German  newspaperman 
before  coming  to  the  United  States,  and 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing Journalists. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD  the  Aufbau  editorial  ol 
April  6,  1962. 

A    WoKO    ABotrr   Amkkican    Valcss 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  convincingly 
formulated  "our  obligation  to  undemtand 
better  the  American  system  of  government." 
a  few  months  ago  "In  a  time  of  continuing 
conflict  It  la  Imperative  that  we  Americans 
not  merely  recognize  by  name  and  by  In- 
stinct the  values  which  we  are  defending 
but  that  we  thoroughly  understand  them." 
Rusk  said.  He  listed  values  as  having  "de- 
veloped from  our  revolutionary  manifesto, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, the  BUI  of  Rlghu.  and  many  <ie- 
clslons  In  courts  of  law.  so  that  we  have  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people." 

Mo  one  will  quarrel  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  In  presenting  this  challenging  phi- 
losophy. We  must,  however,  register  dis- 
appointment when  we  And  that  tbsas  Ameri- 
can values  are  not  always  evenly.  Jxistly. 
and  fairly  recognlsM  and  respected  Ths 
treatment  of  certain  minority  groups  In  this 
country  comes  to  mind  and  we  realUse  with 
regret  and  apprehension  that  too  often 
fundamental  Ideas  of  American  political 
philosophy — for  Instance,  all  citizens  with- 
out distinction  are  entitled  to  the  equal 
protection  and  benefit  of  the  law — are  vio- 
lated Let  us  examine  one  glaring  example, 
the  Johnston  bill  (8  3018),  which  recently 
was  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
deals  with  the  settlement  of  war  claloui  for 
American  citizens. 

Other  nations  have  long  since  paid  their 
own  citizens  for  war  losses  In  the  United 
States  the  necessary  assets  are  available 
without  any  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  so  Is  thr 
agency  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  such 
Importance  The  claimants,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  aging  and  dying,  and  the  dlffl'-ul- 
tles  of  proof  are  Increasing  dally 


The  Johnston  bill  will  aUow  raglstrmtlon 
of  such  war  claims  before  paymant  la  da- 
cided.  but  fails  to  Include  from  Ita  fliul 
benefits  and  Its  present  provisions  those 
persons  who  have  become  citlaana  since 
World  War  LI.  ThU  Is  Indeed  contrary  to 
the  very  principles  Dean  Rusk  has  ao  elo- 
quently underlined  In  the  statement  quoted 
above. 

We  refer  In  this  connection  to  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law  (vol.  M, 
July  1041,  No  3),  In  which  a  draft  conven- 
tion on  the  International  responsibility  of 
states  for  Injuries  of  aliens  Is  published.  A 
distinguished  committee  of  the  bar  aaaocla- 
tlon — consisting  of  Prof.  William  W.  Blahop. 
Jr ,  University  of  Michigan:  Prof.  Barbert 
W.  Brlggs.  Cornell  University;  Arthur  H. 
Dean,  of  the  New  York  bar;  Prof.  Roger  D. 
Plsher.  Harvard  Law  School;  Alwyn  V.  Free- 
Rvan.  Deputy  Representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Unltad  Na- 
tions. Charles  M  SpwATord.  of  the  Haw  York 
bar:  I  N  P  Stokea.  of  the  New  York  bar; 
Prof  Qulncy  Wright.  Emeritus.  Unlvanlty  of 
Chicago:  the  late  Prof  Clyde  Kaglaton.  Mew 
York  University,  as  well  as  Prof.  Pblllpp  C. 
Jessup.  Columbia  University — has  submitted 
a  draft  convenUon  whose  article  6  unaqulv- 
cxrally  states 

"A  state  has  the  right  to  present  or  main- 
tain a  claim  on  behalf  of  a  peraon  only  while 
this  person  Is  a  national  of  that  stata.  A 
state  shall  not  be  precluded  from  praasntlng 
a  claim  on  behalf  of  a  person  by  raaaon  of 
the  fact  that  person  became  a  national  of 
that  sUte  subsequent  to  the  Injury." 

The  State  Department  and  the  Johnston 
draft  basing  themselves  on  the  aoddantal 
date  of  acquiring  citizenship,  nagata  equal 
recognition  and  equal  treatment  of  X3M.  cltl- 
aens  These  new  citizens,  whoaa  duties  and 
rlghU  cannot  be  disputed,  have  lost  all  their 
belongings  without  having  resourcaa  to  any 
other  government.  The  prooadura  applied 
to  them  creates  Injustice  and  Is  IncompaUble 
with  the  American  values  expounded  by  Dean 
Rusk  Besides.  Prance,  Oreaoa.  Denmark, 
Yugoslavia,  and  other  Kuropaan  countries 
have  excluded  their  former  cltlaana  from  any 
such  benefits,  which  causes  mora  InjusUca. 

Denying  the  claims  of  ths  new  cltlaana.  In 
favor  of  other  groups  of  cltlasns,  makas  the 
discrimination  still  more  unbearable.  Com- 
pensation resulting  from  war  loaaaa  must  be 
shared  by  all.  and  certainly  by  the  nav  citi- 
zens, who  have  suffered  more  than  enough 
before  reaching  tbeae  shores. 

Unfortunstely.  all  efforts  to  ooiiTtiMa  the 
State  Department.  Senator  iommnom  and 
hu  friends  of  the  rlghteousnaas  of  thasa  de- 
mands have  consistently  run  Into  oppoaltlon. 
Secretsiry  Rusk's  own  Department  haa  taken 
the  position  that,  where  avallabla  fundi  ara 
Insufficient  to  permit  a  full  racovary  by  all. 
those  Individuals  who  were  Amarlean  etUaans 
at  ths  date  when  the  loas  oecurrad  ahould  ba 
given  preference  over  thoae  who  toaoama  nat- 
uralized later— only  1  day  la  tar — which 
amounts  to  saying  that  thaaa  so-«aUsd  Junior 
citizens  should  not  racalva  any  oompanaation 
whatsoever. 

Any  dUtlnctlon  between  Junior  eiUaens 
and  senior  citizens  or,  as  Senator  KasTixfl 
put  It.  the  creation  of  a  saoond-elaas  citi- 
zenry. Introduces  Into  American  Oovarnment 
practice  an  element  of  discrimination  Irrec- 
oncilable with  our  expressed  baale  rlghU 
and  Ideals  We  still  hope  that  tba  State 
Department  and  the  majority  of  the  lawmak- 
ers will  realize  that  such  dlacrtmlnatlon 
among  our  citizens  for  purpoaaa  of  domestic 
legislation  or  otherwise  Is  Indefensible. 
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MEDICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  VS.  GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCY  PERSONNEL 
IN   WEST   AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN »      Under  previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  1962.  a  week  ago — 
April  4 — some  questions  were  asked  about 
an  appropriation  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  Inauguration  of  a  medical  pro- 
gram for  the  personnel  of  all  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  west  Africa. 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now.  that  I 
have  supported  this  program  and  will 
continue  to  supjxirt  It. 

The  limiUtion  of  time  did  not  permit 
a  full  exposition  of  the  background  of 
this  matter,  so  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,  I  am  making  these  additional 
remarks  for  the  Record. 

Over  the  years,  men  and  women  of 
Uie  Foreign  Service  in  all  ranks  and 
grade.s — from  ambassadors  to  clerks — 
have  willingly  and  uncomplainingly 
served  in  difficult  tasks.  In  scores  of 
posts  throughout  the  world  today  they 
are  displaying  a  strong  sense  of  team- 
work and  devotion  to  duty,  often  under 
the  most  hazardous  and  trying  condi- 
tions. 

The  hazards  of  service  at  diflQcult 
posts — at  unhealthful  posts — have  al- 
ways been  a  mattei-  of  deep  concern  to 
the  Department,  and  to  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  dealing  with  oversea  per- 
sonnel. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1960.  with  the 
rapid  emergence  of  independent  nations 
in  west  Africa,  the  Department  of  State 
quickened  its  pace  in  staffing  new  Amer- 
ican posts  there. 

The  Department  sent  scores  of  peo- 
ple—a great  many  of  whom  volunteered 
for  the  assignment — to  man  the  Ameri- 
can embassies  and  consulates  through- 
out the  area. 

But  the  Department  did  not  realize 
that  a  staff  of  one  American  doctor  and 
oiKht  American  nurses  in  west  Africa 
would  prove  wholly  inadequate  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  American  persormel 
stationed  there. 

In  retrospect,  no  one  could  foresee  the 
urgent  need  for  expanding  facilities  and 
medical  care  in  west  Africa.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  own  admittedly  meager  fa- 
cilities there  were  European  managed 
and  operate<;  hospitals,  European  doc- 
tors, and  European  nurses,  many  of 
whom  had  studied  in  the  great  medical 
centers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
But  as  Independence  came  to  these 
new  countries  of  Africa,  there  was  a 
rapid  withdrawal  of  Europeans.  In 
many  cases,  clinics,  hospitals,  and  med- 
ical facilities  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Africans.  In  all  too  many  Instances, 
the  Africans  have  not  had  the  long  years 
of  training.  Internship,  residency,  or 
practice  required  of  their  counterparts 
in  Western  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  many  of  these  med- 
ical facilities  presently  are  simply  not 
up  to  our  standards. 

A  few  of  the  European  doctors  desired 
and  had  planned  to  remain  on  in  the 
various  Republics.  However,  due  to  the 
confusion  in  the  takeover,  many  of  the 
new  local  ministers  of  health  were  rela- 
tively inexperienced  and  had  inadequate 
facilities  and  imtrained  staffs  at  their 
command.     As  a  consequence,  many  of 
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the  European  doctors  have  left  west 
Africa.  This  has  left  many  large  areas 
in  west  Africa  almost  completely  with 
Inadequate  competent  medical  person- 
nel and  care. 

Because  of  virtually  nonexistent  sani- 
tation or  pest  control  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  all  types  of  diseases  in  these 
areas  of  west  Africa,  our  Government 
servants  and  their  dependents  serving  at 
these  posts  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  such  endemic  diseases  as 
leishmaniasis,  fllaria,  leprosy,  dysentery, 
fevers,  hepatitis,  yaws,  malaria,  and 
some  of  the  more  exotic  ones  like 
onchocerciasis  and  kala-azar. 

It  is  the  stated  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  provide  its  employees 
and  their  families  serving  abroad  with 
every  possible  medical  benefit  under  the 
law.  This  pohcy  extends  to  those  serv- 
ing in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  so  that  no  employee  need  hesitate 
to  accept  an  assignment  to  a  post  where 
health  conditions  are  hazardous,  medical 
service  poor,  or  transportation  facilities 
limited.  Each  employee  should  have  the 
assurance  that  he  and  his  family  will  be 
provided  adequate  medical  care  approxi- 
mating American  standards,  if  possible. 

Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  medical 
care  and  facilities  in  that  vast  area  of 
the  world  has  caused  a  serious  health 
problem  for  our  personnel  stationed 
there. 

Perhaps  "alarming"  Is  a  better  word. 
For  today  in  case  of  serious  illness — a 
heart  attack  or  contagious  disease — an 
employee  or  dependent  must  be  evacu- 
ated thousands,  sometimes  several  thou- 
sands, of  miles  to  Europe  or  the  U.S. 
military  bases  in  north  Africa,  relying  on 
uncertain  communication  and  transpor- 
tation services. 

In  this  vast  area  we  have  787  Ameri- 
can families.  With  dependents,  that 
means  some  2.500  people  daily  facing  tlie 
hazards  of  diseases  and  lack  of  medical 
care. 

Let  me  note  that  the  one  State  De- 
partment doctor  for  all  the  posts  in  west 
Africa  Is  doing  a  splendid  job — but  he 
has  to  cover  an  area  comprising  18  coun- 
tries; an  area,  in  fact,  that  is  one  and 
one-half  times  the  size  of  the  United 
States  excluding  Alaska. 

To  serve  all  of  these  2,500  Americans 
In  west  Africa,  the  Department  has  only 
eight  American  nurses  scattered  over 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles. 

They  are  stationed  in  such  distant 
posts  as  Monrovia,  Liberia — in  Bamako, 
Mall — in  Ouagadougou,  Upper  Volta — in 
Lagos,  Nigeria — In  Accra,  Ghana — In 
Conakry,  Guinea — Youande,  Cameroons, 
and  In  Fort  Lamy.  Chad. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dramatize  this 
situation.  The  unpleasant  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  A  number  of  our 
Foreign  Service  personnel  or  members  of 
their  families  have  been  seriously 
stricken.  A  Foreign  Service  officer  re- 
cently died,  a  victim  of  a  disease  he  con- 
tacted while  serving  in  this  area.  Dur- 
ing 1961  it  was  necessary  to  evacuate  over 
40  people  from  posts  of  west  Africa 
for  emergency  medical  care,  often 
hours — even  days — away. 

An  Ambassador  was  stricken  with  a 
nearly  fatal  attack  of  polio.    As  no  ade- 


quate local  medical  facilities  were  avail- 
able, he  had  to  be  evacuated  by  air  to 
the  United  States.  Extraordinary  effort 
was  required  to  obtain  a  seat  on  the  air- 
craft and  he  had  to  sit  up  for  more  than 
14  hours  before  he  could  be  placed  in  a 
bed. 

In  the  case  of  another  Ambassador 
suffering  from  malaria  and  general  fa- 
tigue, it  took  40  hours,  including  4  by 
bus,  to  evacuate  him  from  one  of  the 
interior  west  African  posts  to  a  UJ5. 
Army  hospital  in  Frankfurt.  Much  time 
could  have  been  saved  had  the  facilities 
of  a  west  African  medical  center  been 
available. 

Another  Ambassador  was  the  victim  of 
influenza  coupled  with  a  most  uncom- 
fortable and  irritating  body  rash.  No 
local  diagnosis  could  be  made,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Ambassador  reached  the 
United  States  during  the  course  of 
normal  home  leave  that  his  malady  was 
cleared  up.  This  Ambassador's  wife  had 
to  be  evacuated  to  the  United  States  for 
major  surgery. 

A  nurse  was  recently  evacuated  to  Eu- 
rope for  medical  care.  At  one  post,  four 
of  the  nine  people  assigned  simultane- 
ously suffered  from  hepatitis  and  an- 
other suffered  a  heart  attack.  Another 
nurse  had  to  be  evacuated  because  of 
suspected  malignancy.  There  have  been 
several  acute  depression  cases  brought 
about  by  environment,  debilitating  cli- 
mate, overwork,  and  pressure.  At  one 
post  the  nurse  turned  the  Embassy  resi- 
dence into  a  makeshift  hospital  to  take 
care  of  four  severe  cases  of  hepatitis  and 
dysentery. 

As  a  result  of  these  deplorable  health 
conditions  in  west  Africa,  the  Depart- 
ment some  months  ago  undertook  to  or- 
ganize and  lead  a  survey  to  study  meas- 
ures for  safeguarding  the  health  of 
Government  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents and  to  maintain  the  effective- 
ness of  posts  in  the  area. 

The  survey  team  was  headed  by  the 
then  medical  director.  Dr.  V.  T.  De- 
Vault,  now  special  medical  consultant 
to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey,  I  might 
point  out,  was  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticability and  feasibility  of  purchasing 
or  leasing  sufficient  space  in  a  modem 
hospital  staffed  with  competent  profes- 
sional and  ancillary  employees  to  ac- 
commodate the  medical  needs  for  all 
U.8.  Government  personnel  serving  in 
west  Africa.  In  addition,  commimica- 
tions  and  transportation  were  studied  to 
provide  necessary  facilities  to  support  an 
adequate  medical  program. 

The  survey  team  studied  the  complex 
problem  of  safeguarding  the  health  of 
all  U.S.  persormel  stationed  there.  The 
survey  team  visited  such  countries  as  the 
Ivory  Coast  and  Nigeria,  the  Cameroons, 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Chad,  Niger, 
Upper  Volta,  Mali,  and  Nigeria. 

They  talked  with  doctors  in  private 
clinics.  They  visited  municipal  hospi- 
tals. They  discussed  the  problem  with 
missionaries  who  had  lived  in  the  area 
for  years.  They  inspected  operating 
rooms.  They  reviewed  existing  equip- 
ment.   They  looked  into  the  overcrowded 
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fadUUes.  the  lack  of  personal  care,  the 
scarcity  of  bocMlnc  for  mecbcal  penon- 
nel.  the  Inadequate  plane  aenrlee. 

The  itody  revealed  that  there  was  not 
Just  one  west  African  medical  probiem. 
Each  post  oresented  its  own  partloilar 
medical  difflculties  and  hazards,  with  Its 
own  local  facility  and  evaluation  prob- 
lems. 

Other  compllcatinc  factors  included 
the  varirlng  attitudes  of  the  policy  lead- 
ers of  the  local  goTemments  and  the  de- 
parture of  foreign  technicians,  and  the 
subsequent  redxictloo  of  other  medical 
assistance,  since  the  achlerement  of  in- 
dependence. Medical  facilities,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  eren  stores  of  phar- 
maceuticals are  sererly  Umited  and 
grossly  inadequate  for  the  preservation 
of  health. 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample. Liberia  had  only  one  Liberiaui 
physician  sening  a  population  of 
2.750.000.  As  recently  as  1961  there  was 
not  even  (Hie  qualified  dentist  in  all  of 
Niger. 

The  survey  team  concluded  that 
"evacuation  to  Ehirope,  while  indicated 
in  certain  cases,  is  not  a  sufflcient  answer 
to  the  total  problem  of  medical  care  for 
this  area."  The  west  African  medical 
plan  would  include : 

First.  A  regional  health  and  medical 
facility,  such  as  a  lft-30-bed  hospital,  for 
the  west  African  area,  staffed  with  a 
surgeon  and  a  diagnostlclan-tntemist 
and  9  graduate  nurses. 

Second.  Establishment  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible of  eommunicatlons  between  this 
facility  and  surrounding  posts,  as  the 
•ueoesB  of  any  medical  evacuation  will 
depend  upon  rapid,  dependable  oommu- 
nloatlons. 

Third.  Use  of  charter  aircraft  in  the 
area  on  a  24-ho\ir  standby  basis  as  an 
air  ambulance  for  the  pickup  and 
evacuation  of  emergency  cases. 

Fourth.  Liaison  with  the  various  mis- 
sionary hospitals,  doctors,  and  nurses  in 
the  area. 

Fifth.  The  assignment  of  two  roving 
doctors  with  headquarters  at  Monrovia. 
Liberia,  and  at  LeopoldvlUe,  Republic  of 
the  Congo. 

Sixth.  In  addition  to  the  nurses 
already  at  the  posts  In  this  area,  the 
assignment  of  an  additional  nurse  at 
LeopoldvlUe  to  cover  Brazzaville.  Repub- 
lic of  the  Congo,  and  Luanda.  Angola. 
Extension  of  the  services  of  the  nurse  In 
Accra  to  cover  Lome,  and  a  new  nurse  for 
Abidjan. 

Seventh.  Also  establishment  of  a  serv- 
ice center  and  medical  warehouse. 

It  is  essential  that  we  give  the  people 
and  their  dependents  representing  our 
Oovemment  in  these  hazardous  areas 
the  assurance  that  we  will  do  our  best 
to  maintain  their  health  in  order  to 
carry  out  our  national  objectives  in  the 
new  Africa.  Therefore,  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Department  of  State  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive and  reliable  medical  facility  in  this 
area. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
displayed  great  luiderstanding  of  the 
problem  and  passed  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  providing  $400,000 
for  the  African  medical  program  and  the 


African  administrative  services  center. 
Oreat  credit  is  due  to  our  distlngxiiahed 
colleague  from  Texas  IMr.  Tbosuis]. 
chairman  oi  our  Subcommittee  on  De- 
ficiencies, and  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Roowrrh 
chairman  of  our  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Department  of  State 
and  Related  Agencies.  I  hope  that  our 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  will  join  in 
approving  this  program. 


THE    LINDSAY    BILL    FOR    MEDICAL 
CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Eb- 
MOMDsoN^ .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  Ls  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
in  the  Congress  are  at  an  impa&se  on  a 
major  public  issiie — the  Federal  role  in 
health  care  for  older  persons. 

The  need  is  real  and  immediate.  No 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representatives 
can  fall  to  have  experienced  personally, 
or  at  least  have  observed,  the  crushing 
impact  on  family  finances  of  an  extended 
hospital  or  nursing  home  stay  of  an  aged 
person.  Multiplied  across  the  country 
many  thousands  of  times,  this  common 
experience  adds  up  to  hard.'^hlp  for 
countless  families,  and  huge  sums  of 
money  for  the  Nation. 

The  total  cost  of  health  care  for  per- 
sons over  65  is  estimated  at  about  IS  bil- 
lion per  year.  Nearly  half  of  this  is  rep- 
resented by  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care,  including  custodial  and  mental  hos- 
pital care. 

The  basic  question  we  face  as  a  nation 
is  how  best  to  pay  these  costs.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  is  already  being  paid 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  reve- 
nues. Unfortunately,  as  the  load  in- 
creases, we  must  face  the  fact  that  an 
ever  greater  portion  will  have  to  come 
from  public  sources. 

Once  we  concede  the  necessity  of  using 
the  taxing  powers  of  Ooveman.ent  to  do 
the  Job.  the  issue  becomes  one  of  "What 
kind  of  tax?" 

The  principal  criteria  by  which  any 
form  of  tax  should  be  Judged  are  ade- 
quacy. Impact  on  economic  Krowth.  and 
fairness. 

Applying  these  criteria,  we  are 
squarely  faced  with  the  unavoidable 
conclusion  that  no  broad  prosram  of 
health  care  for  the  aged  can  be  loaded 
onto  the  progressive  Income  tax  or  the 
corporate  income  tax.  Personal  and  cor- 
porate taxes  based  on  income  can  absorb 
no  further  burden.  In  my  opinion, 
without  virtually  destroying  the  forces 
which  enable  our  economy  to  grow. 

The  sound  and  equitable  way  to 
finance  a  broad -scale  health  insurance 
program  is  throuKh  the  payroll  tax  The 
payroll  tax.  applicable  to  .substantially 
the  entire  working  force  of  the  Nation 
today,  has  a  wide  base:  is  easily  collect- 
ible: is  more  stable  than  an  Income  tax; 
and  is.  in  short,  adequate  for  the  Job. 

Secondly,  the  payroll  tax  will  have  a 
far  lesser  impact  on  economic  growth 
than  an  income  tax  The  incentive  to 
increase    profits    and    income    through 


growth  Is  not  blunted  as  in  tha  case  of  a 
tax  on  profits. 

Thirdly,  the  payroll  tax  Is  fair.  It  Is 
shared  by  employers  and  employaca.  and 
is  paid  by  the  self-employed  durlnc  their 
working  years. 

My  deep  conviction,  baaed  on  these 
considerations.  Is  that  the  social  aecurlty 
approach  to  financing  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care  for  the  aged 
is  the  sound  and  equitable  approach. 

In  spite  of  this,  I  have  two  objections 
to  the  Kennedy  administration's  pro- 
posal, as  embodied  in  the  so-called  Klng- 
Anderaon  bill.    These  objections  are: 

First  The  bill  is  a  compulsory  health 
irxsurance  bill,  in  that  the  bencflta  are 
ofTered  only  under  a  Government  health 
Insurance  plan,  without  any  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  individual;  and 

Second  The  bill  does  rwthlnc  whatso- 
ever for  the  aged  who  have  not  achieved 
protection  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, either  on  their  own  or  as  depend- 
ents. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  today  offering 
a  bill  which  is  not  only  a  constructive 
aUernalive  to  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
but.  I  believe,  can  be  the  means  for 
breaking  our  present  legislative  Impasse. 

The  findings  and  declaration  of  pur- 
pose contained  in  the  Lindaay  bill  are 
Important  Section  2  of  the  bill  em- 
phasizes that  any  health  insurance  sys- 
tem financed  by  the  contributory  pay- 
roll tax  system  should  preserve  freedom 
of  choice  by  the  individual  with  respect 
to  particular  health  Insurmnoe  plans  or 
policies,  and  should  also  flneoorage  the 
further  growth  and  development  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance  and  vohmtary  pre- 
payment plans.  It  is  also  deelared  to  be 
a  purpose  of  the  Lindsay  bill  "to  provide 
a  supplementary  system  of  health  bene- 
flu  available  to  the  States  under  Federal- 
State  agreements  for  older  psraona  who 
are  not  otherwise  protected  under  the 
Federal  old  age  survivors  and  disability 
insurance  program." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  the  result  of 
2  years'  research,  study,  and  thought 
on  my  part  on  the  problems  of  the  aging 
and  medical  care.  In  drafting  it  I  have 
drawn  heavily  on  the  program  originally 
defined  nearly  2  years  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  my  State  of  New 
York.  Nel.son  A.  Rockefeller.  On  June 
29.  I960.  Governor  Rockefeller,  speaking 
before  the  Governors'  Conference  In 
Glacier  National  Park,  Mont.,  presented 
a  comprehensive  program  for  health 
care  of  the  aged  In  his  talk,  he  listed 
among  the  deficiencies  of  the  then 
Porand  bill: 

I  It  Inrlcs  any  rlnnent  of  choice  and 
would  thrrefore  tend  to  atUl*  furtbcr  d«- 
veliipment  of  roluntary  be*lth  tnsursocc  for 
the  ag«d  In  this  country. 

a  It  would  not  proTlde  health  Insorsnce 
coverage  for  any  of  the  peraona  now  over 
65  who  are  nut  Included  In  the  aoctai  aecu- 
r!'y   sy.stem 

Governor  Rockefeller  suggested  two 
sound  and  eminently  feasible  means  by 
which  the.'-.e  two  serious  shortcomings 
could  be  met. 

First.  He  called  for  an  option  for  the 
individual  beneficiary,  as  follows: 

Earh  OA8DI  beneficiary  eUglbto  for  the 
•tAtutory  health  beneBta  ahould  bs  given  an 
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option  to  forego  thoae  beneflta  in  favor  of 
receiving  a  special  monthly  caah  iMnefit  add- 
ed to  hU  regular  social  security  check,  pro- 
vided he  presented  proof  that  he  carried  a 
health  Insurance  policy  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  statutory 
benefits 

This  "Rockefeller  option"  provides  an 
ideal  mechanism  for  merging  the  payroll 
tax  financing  base  with  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  choice.  The  individual  can 
decide  whether  he  prefers  the  Govern- 
ment plan  of  protection  to  a  private  plan, 
and  if  he  prefers  a  private  plan  he  will 
have  a  wider  range  of  choice  as  to  the 
type  of  plan. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  adds  the 
Rockefeller  option  to  the  social  security 
approach  to  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

This  single  change  gives  the  social  se- 
curity type  of  health  program  a  distinct- 
ly new  philosophical  basis  and  should,  I 
believe,  make  such  a  program  acceptable 
to  all  those  who  Insist  on  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  choose  his  own  form  of 
health  insurance  protection. 

Second.  Governor  Rockefeller  called 
for  a  provision  in  the  Federal  law  per- 
mitting payments  into  a  separate  health 
benefits  trust  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
the  same  health  insurance  protection  for 
persons  not  eligible  for  social  security  as 
for  those  persons  who  are  eligible  for  so- 
cial security.  He  further  suggested  that 
the  Federal  Government  make  grants  to 
the  States  to  share  in  the  costs  of  buy- 
ing into  the  program  by  any  SUte  for 
its  aged  population. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  both 
permit  the  buying  in  and  esUbllsh  the 
Federal  grant  program.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  grants  would  be  the  same  as 
is  provided  in  the  Kerr-Mills  law  of  1960, 
with  a  8-percent  increase  In  the  Federal 
percentage  as  an  extra  incentive  to 
State  action. 

These,  then,  are  the  basic  provisions. 
As  can  be  seen,  I  have  modeled  my  bill 
chiefly  on  Governor  Rockefeller's  orig- 
inal proposals.  Many  hours  of  work 
have  gone  into  this  bill  to  iron  out  the 
details  of  engrafting  on  the  individual 
option  and  the  State  buying  privilege  and 
to  create  a  separate  trust  fund  for  the 
medical  care  program.  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted to  my  friend  and  constituent, 
Roswell  B.  Perkins,  Esq.,  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  President  Eisenhower, 
for  his  tireless  assistance  to  me  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record,  to  be  appended  to  my  remarks, 
a  summary  of  the  bill  I  offer  today.  I 
urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to  read 
that  summary  and  to  consider  carefully 
whrther  my  bill  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  our  older  jaersons  on  a  basis  which 
IS  fi.scally  sound  and  yet  not  compulsory 
in  its  benefit  system.  It  is  a  program, 
I  submit,  which  meets  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  elderly  population  but  which  pre- 
serves the  principle  of  individual  free- 
dom of  choice  which  is  so  fundamental 
to  our  way  of  life. 
The  summary  is  as  follows : 

SUMMABT    OF    UNDSAT   BILL    FOa   MEDICAL    CaKB 

roa  THK  Aged 
The   Lindsay   bill   utUlaes   the   payroll   tax 
for  financing  health   beneflta.   and  Includes 
(In  part  2)  a  "Government  plan"  which  has 
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«ie  same  benefit  structure  proposed  by  the 
King-Anderson  bills  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration (8.  909  and  HJl.  4222).  How- 
ever, the  Undsay  bill  contains  (In  part  8)  a 
so-called  "private  health  benefits  option  " 
which  makes  the  bill  voluntary  as  to  the 
benefit  coverage. 

1  The  private  health  benefits  option  The 
option  avaUable  to  the  Individual  social  se- 
curity beneficiary  is  as  follows:  He  may  elect 
to  receive  cash  In  lieu  of  protection  under 
the  Government  plan,  so  long  as  be  Is  covered 
by  a  private  health  Insurance  policy  or  health 
benefits  plan  which  has  an  actuarial  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  Government  plan.  The 
Individual  beneficiary  who  elects  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cash  option  may  assign 
his  monthly  cash  payment  to  the  carrier  of 
his  private  health  benefits  plan. 

2.  "Buying  In"  by  States:  The  second  major 
new  feature  of  the  Undsay  bill  Is  a  provUlon 
permitting  States  to  "buy  In"  to  the  Federal 
program  for  any  class  of  persons  not  covered 
by  social  aecurlty. 

A  particular  State  would  specify  the  eligi- 
ble persons.  Issue  cards  or  other  evidence  of 
eligibility  to  them,  and  when  such  persons 
enter  a  hospital  or  nursing  home  they  will 
be  treated  as  a  social  security  beneficiary. 
The  Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
would  pay  the  hospital  or  nursing  home  in 
the  same  way  as  for  a  social  secvu-lty  bene- 
ficiary. 

The  trust  fund  would  then  bill  the  particu- 
lar State  periodically  for  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  out  In  respect  of  these  non- 
social  security  beneficiaries.  The  State 
would  be  aided  In  reimbursing  the  trust 
fund  by  Federal  granu  from  general  reve- 
nues. These  granu  would  be  paid  under 
the  same  formula  as  In  the  Kerr-lfllls  law 
enacted  In  1900.  except  that  the  Federal 
percentage  share  of  the  grants  would  be 
6  percent  greater  than  under  the  Kerr-Mllls 
formula.  TbU  would  give  the  States  an 
additional  Incentive  to  participate. 

S.  Separate  trust  fund:  A  third  dlstlncUon 
between  the  Undasy  bill  and  the  King- 
Anderson  bills  U  that  the  Lindsay  bill  creates 
s  separate  health  Insurance  trust  fund, 
rather  than  merging  the  two  existing  funds 
and  lumping  the  health  Insurance  program 
with  them.  In  thU  way  the  health  Insurance 
program  would  be  made  to  stand  "on  Its  own 
feet"  financlslly. 

PAST    I 

The  Lindsay  bill  would  add  a  new  title 
IS  to  the  Social  Security  Act  (which  now 
has  16  titles).  The  following  would  be  sec- 
tions of  the  new  title  16; 

Section  1601 :  This  section  establishes  eli- 
gibility for  health  Insurance  benefits  for  all 
social  security  beneficiaries.  It  also  estab- 
lishes the  fundamental  option  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries; namely: 

1.  To  be  covered  by  the  "Government 
plan"  created  by  part  2;  or 

2.  To  receive  a  monthly  cash  payment  If 
covered  by  a  private  health  benefits  plan,  as 
permitted  by  part  3. 

Section  1602:  This  section  prohibits  Inter- 
ference with  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Section  1603:  This  section  guarantees  free- 
dom of  choice  by  the  beneficiary  as  to  pro- 
viders of  services. 

PARTn 

Part  II  establishes  a  "Government  plan" 
consisting  of  the  same  benefits  as  are  provid- 
ed under  the  King-Anderson  bills.  All  the 
definitions  and  terms  of  the  King-Anderson 
bills  are  Incorporated  without  change. 

PART    ni. miVATE    HEALTH    BENEFITS    PLAN 

OPTION 

Section  1620:  This  section  defines  the  key 
terms.  A  "private  health  benefits  plan"  may 
be  any  kind  of  private  health  Insurance  pol- 
icy or  membership  plan.  "Health  benefits" 
Include  protection  not  only  for  the  hospital 
and  nursing  home  and  related  services  offered 


by  the  Government  plan,  but  also  for  sub- 
stantially the  fuU  range  of  health  services 
needed  by  an  Individual. 

Section  1821 :  This  section  establishes  the 
requirements  for  a  "qualified  private  health 
benefits  plan."  For  example,  the  plan  must 
be  "guaranteed  renewable  for  life,"  as  de- 
fined In  subsection  ( b ) . 

The  most  Important  requirement  Is  that 
the  plan  have  an  actuarial  value  at  least 
equal  to  the  actuarial  value  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment plan.  Furthermore,  the  plan  must 
provide  health  benefits  of  the  same  type  as 
the  Government  plan  (hospital  and  skilled 
nursing  home  care  and  certain  home  care 
services)  having  an  actuarial  value  not  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  actuarial  value  of  the 
Government  plan.  Thus,  a  private  health 
benefits  plan  may  qualify  even  though  It  has 
a  range  of  benefits  different  from  tiie  Gov- 
ernment plan  so  long  as  (l)  ite  benefits  In 
the  categories  covered  by  the  Government 
plan  have  a  value  of  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  Government  plan,  and  (2)  Ita  benefits 
In  all  categories  combined  have  an  actuarial 
value  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment plan. 

The  qualified  plan  may.  In  fact,  be  a  com- 
bination of  plans  (for  example,  a  "package" 
of  Blue  Croes,  Blue  Shield,  and  a  "major 
medical"  policy) . 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  KducaUon,  and 
Welfare  Is  required  to  Issue  regulations  (with 
the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Aseoclatlon 
of  Insurance  Commissioners)  preecrlblng 
standards  for  determining  actuarial  equiva- 
lence. The  regulations  might  Include  de- 
tailed tables  giving  assigned  values  for  dif- 
ferent types  and  duration  of  tMneflto. 

The  prlvata  carrier  would  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Stata  Insurance  Commissioner 
(Of  the  State  wherein  the  policy  la  to  be 
issued )  for  a  determination  that  a  plan  is  a 
qualified  plan.  The  carrier  would  present 
data  showing  the  actuarial  valus  of  the  pUn 
a*  compsred  with  the  Government  plan 
(sutjeec.  (g)  ). 

Ttic  State  Insurance  Commiaslonsr  would 
review  the  plan  and  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  it  meeta  the  requlremenU  of 
a  qualified  plan.  His  detarminatton  would 
l>e  conclusive  (subeec.  (e)). 

The  determinations  by  the  State  insurance 
commissioners  would  be  made  purstiant  to 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  as  more  fully  ^>elled 
out  In  section  1625.  The  State  Insurance 
commissioners,  In  making  their  determina- 
tions, may  enlUt  the  aid  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  if  one  Is  established.  (There 
Is  precedent  for  such  a  professionally  staffed 
committee  of  the  NAIC  today.  In  connection 
with  the  rating  of  securities  for  Investment 
purposes.)  If  requested  by  the  NAIC,  the 
exp>enses  of  such  a  committee  would  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Federal  Government  (sub- 
sees,  (h)  and  (I) ). 

Section  1622:  This  section  provides  for 
payment  of  the  monthly  cash  payment  to  a 
social  security  beneficiary  who  exercises  the 
private  health  benefits  option.  The  bene- 
ficiary must  submit  evidence  that  he  Is  cov- 
ered by  a  qualified  private  health  beneflta 
plan    (subsec.   (a) ) . 

The  amount  of  the  monthly  cash  payment 
would  be  the  same  as  the  actuarial  value  of 
the  Government  plan  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est dollar) .  This  value  would  be  determined 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  At  the  outset  the 
monthly  cash  payment  would  be  $8  per 
month   (subsec.   (b)). 

The  Secretary  could,  after  2  years  of  oper- 
ation under  the  option,  provide  a  variation 
in  the  monthly  cash  payment  according  to 
age.  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  has  been 
or  will  be  an  adverse  selection  of  risks  such 
as  to  Increase  the  costs  of  the  Government 
plan  in  an  amount  significant  in  relation  to 
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Um  overall  eoai  of  the  OovMruncnt  plan. 
TtM  varUUon  oonid  not  be  nor*  Uuui  W  per- 
cent up  and  ao  percent  down,  away  tnma.  the 
aetuartal  value  of  tke  OoTenuaant  plan. 
TtUa  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
monthly  caah  payment  of.  far  example.  97 
for  a  benefldary  age  U  and  90  (or  a  benefi- 
ciary age  75.  more  nearly  refleotlng  wbe  actual 
value  of  tlie  beneflu  at  the  reapectlve  agvs 
(•ubeec.   (c)). 

Section  1823:  Thla  aectton  permits  a  bene- 
flclary  to  aaalgn  hie  montbly  caah  payment 
to  a  carrier.  It  also  creates  certain  rlgbts  In 
an  employer  or  trustee  of  a  welfare  fund 
where  the  employer  pays  over  half  the  cost  of 
the  qualified  plan  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
monthly  cash  paymants. 

Section  1834:  This  section  contains  tech- 
nical provlskma  as  to  the  commanoement 
and  termination  of  monthly  caah  payments. 

The  Secretary  would  eetabllah  by  regula- 
tion a  month  or  months  during  the  year 
when  an  Individual  ooold  ezarcise  the  op- 
tion or  revoke  such  an  exercise. 

A  bcaafldary  could  noC  exercise  the  option 
a  eecond  time  If  he  has  exercised  It  once  but 
subsequently  accepted  coverage  under  the 
Oovemmant  plan. 

Section  1825:  This  section  provides  for 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  State 
Insurance  commissioners  for  making  the 
determinations  required  by  section  1821.  If 
there  la  no  such  agreement  with  a  partic- 
ular State  the  Secretary  would  make  the 
determination.  Provision  U  nuule  for  relm- 
bursstnant  of  the  expensee  of  the  State  in- 
surance nommlssloner  in  making  the  deter- 
rrUnatlona. 

PABT  IV — loacxixANaous 

Section  1890:  This  section  provides  for  the 
same  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council  as  In  the  King-Anderson  bUla,  ex- 
cept that  at  least  four  members  must  be 
"persons  who  are  outstanding  in  the  fields 
of  private  health  benefits  plans." 

Section  1831:  This  section  provides  for 
Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tions. 

Section  18S3:  This  section  provides  for 
issuance  of  regulations  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  188S:  Technical  provisions. 

Section  lOS:  This  section  provides  for  a 
separate  Federal  health  lns\vance  trust 
fxmd.  and  allocates  a  portion  of  the  payroll 
tax  to  It. 

Section  103:  This  Increases  the  wage  base 
to  19.000,  as  under  the  King-Anderson  bills 

Section   104:  Technical  amendments. 


Tikis  title  provldea  for  tax  rate  increases 
as   under   the   King- Anderson    bills. 

Trrui  m 

This  title  provldea  for  "buying-in"  by 
SUtes  as  deecrlbed  at  the  outset  of  this 
summary. 

Section  301 :  This  section  makes  the  nec- 
essary changes  In  title  I  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  "State  plans"  for 
the  buying  In.  The  State  plan  requirements 
are  similar  to  those  In  the  Kerr-MUls  pro- 
gram. Any  eligibility  tests,  based  on  in- 
come or  otherwise,  would  be  establlabed  by 
Um  SUtea. 

Provision  Is  made  for  a  Pederal  grant  pro- 
gram under  which  tha  ftderal  share  for  any 
State  would  be  the  same  as  under  the  Kerr- 
IgUia  program  plus  5  percent. 

Section  302:  Coaaparabls  amendments  are 
mad*  for  tha  programa  of  aid  to  tha  blind 
and  rUsahlad  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
(for  aged  recipients  in  each  case). 

Section  303 :  This  section  provides  for  pay- 
mcats  from  tha  tnist  fund  for  services  fur- 
nished to  individuals  eligible  under  the  pro- 
gram at  a  State  which  has  "bought-ln"  to 
tiie  federal  program. 

TiTu  rr 

ThU  title  amends  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act    (as  do  the  King-Anderson  bUls) 


to  provide  the  same  health  Insoranoe  bene- 
fite  program  for  railroad  rettreeoent 
Odarlea  aa  for  soelal  eeeurlty 


AIR   TRAVEL   BY   D8PARTMKNT   OF 

DEFENSE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rcco«b. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  March  1963  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General  In  "Review  of 
Domestic  Air  Travel  by  Military  and 
Civilian  Personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  Pirst-Class  Accommoda- 
tions." The  review  discloses  plush 
travel  spending — first-class  air  tickets  in 
90  percent  of  all  cases,  which  has  wasted 
millions  of  tax  dollars. 

T^is  disproportionate  amount  of  first- 
class  travel  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
various  Government  policy  directives. 
Let  me  quote  directly  from  the  report; 

In  a  report  dated  July  7.  1958.  on  the 
Department  of  Defenas  approprlntion  bill. 
1980.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions stated  that  "The  Department  uf  I>e- 
fense  should  immediately  Institute  the 
policy  of  utilizing  economy  class  •  •  •  for 
all  personnel,  with  exceptions  only  where 
Justified"  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  laaiied 
Transmittal  Memorandum  No  15  of  May  18 
1980.  revUlng  Circular  A-7.  the  Standardised 
Oovernment  Travel  Regulations,  to  en- 
courage Increased  use  by  Oovernment 
travelers  of  airplane  accommodations  desig- 
nated "air  coach."  "air  tourist."  etc  :  when- 
ever practicable  On  March  31.  1980  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Sup- 
ply and  LogUUca)  advised  the  AasUtant 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Porce 
concerned  that  "where  adequate  air  coach 
accommodations  are  available,  ufllclals  au- 
thorizing travel  for  civilian  and  military 
personnel  shall  take  step>s  to  see  that  such 
accommodations  are  used  to  th'  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  succeaaful  accom- 
plishment of  the  misaloD.  '  Theee  instruc- 
tions were  repeated  In  substance  In  a  letter 
directed  on  November  30.  1980.  by  the  same 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  sazne  ad- 
dressees However,  the  DOD  directive  on 
the  subject  of  air  accommodations  has  not 
been  revised  to  incorporate  these  instruc- 
tions or  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  memorandum 

The  report  estimated : 

On  the  average,  for  domestic  flights  on 
oonunerclal  airlines,  first-class  accommoda- 
tions, less  the  Oovernment  (military  de- 
partments) discount  of  10  percent,  cost 
about  30  percent  more  than  cheaper  ac- 
conunodattons . 

The  Department  of  Defense  in  1961 
spent  $72  7  million  for  passenger  trans- 
portation, exclusive  of  charter  flights — 
$49.3  million  for  first-class  accommoda- 
tions and  $23.4  million  for  lower  than 
first-class  accommodations. 

We  know  this  is  a  waste  of  money  on 
fancy  living;  but  we  will  not  know — un- 
til all  the  records  are  checked  and  com- 
putations made — how  great  the  damage 
to  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook  Is. 

It  Is  true  that  some  flrst-clajts  flying 
caimot  be  avoided  because  cheaper  ac- 
commodations either  are  not  available 
or    their    schedules    are    impracticable. 


However,   as   the   Comptroller  Oeneral 
pointed  out : 

An  Indeterminate  but  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  first-class  nonjet  fligjhts  could 
have  been  undertaken  In  lower  than  first- 
class  accommodations  so  as  to  satiafy  Um 
legitimate  requirements  of  the  travelers  and 
conserve  travel  funds.  •  •  •  However,  gen- 
erally, no  attempt  was  made  to  aecure  the 
lower  priced  acoommodatlona. 

Moreover,  since  most  Jet  fllchts  offer 
both  first  and  economy  clan  acoommo- 
datlons,  except  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, personnel  could  not  be  incon- 
venienced by  flying  economy.  Yet  there 
are  instances  of  first  class  purchaae  al- 
though economy  space  on  the  came  flight 
was  readily  available.  One  of  the  more 
colorful  examples  In  the  report  coDcems 
a  lieutenant  colonel's  flight  from  Wash- 
ington. DC,  to  Denver,  Colo.  The  travel 
order  authorized  "extra  fare  aircraft 
Jet" — first  class — even  though  tourist 
class  was  available  on  the  same  flight. 
becau.se  of  "the  requirements  of  the  mis- 
sion which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  use  of 
regular  fare  aircraft."  The  lieutenant 
colonels  "mission"  was  to  attend  a  plan- 
ning meeting  for  the  Americmn  Legion 
convention  to  t>e  held  in  Denver. 

The  report  indicates  that  minions  of 
dollars  can  be  saved  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  various  services 
tighten  their  procedures.  This  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  two  defense  con- 
tractors, in  one  year  alone,  saved  over 
$1  million  through  their  efforts  to  econ- 
omize on  air  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  follow  the  recommendsttons 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  Issue  in- 
structioivs  reqiiiring  personnel  to  use 
"less  than  first  class  accommodatkxu  on 
commercial  airlines,  except  when  such 
accommodations  are  not  obtainable  to 
meet  firm  travel  Itineries  effectively  and 
economically."  Although  corrective  ac- 
tions already  proposed  by  the  Defense 
Department  are  to  be  commended,  the 
proposed  policy  changes  are  restricted  to 
first-class  Jet  travel.  This  Is  not  suffi- 
cient. 

No  kmger  should  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment merely  "encourage"  personnel  to 
economise,  they  must  set  up  toogh-line 
buslneeslike  procedures  to  see  that  com- 
pliance takes  place. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Hays,  for  April  12-18,  on  account 
of  attending  a  meeting  of  standing  com- 
mittee, NATO  Parliamentarians,  at  The 
Hague 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTKD 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlaslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Likd- 
SAY  > .  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DcRwiNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lindsay),  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiHDSAT),  for  30  minutes,  on  AptU  16. 

Mr.  Cormaw.  today,  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  Rya*  of  New  York,  today,  for  10 
minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  LnrasAT.  for  Id  Mi^utgs,  today,  to 
revlae  and  extend  his  remarks  and'  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  RJESCARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in  the  Coxckkssioiul 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  Av^.And  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MACNTTsoif ,  his  remarks  on  the  bQl 
H.R.  1169.  and  to  Include  tables. 

Mr.  DOTLK. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LmBSAY)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dacuk. 

Mr.  rtMo.  I 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  ScHEKxa. 

Mr.  Bkocc. 

Mr.  Brat. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BooGs)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Rnms  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAn.CT. 

Mr.  Santancelo. 

Mr.  AsHLXY. 

Mr.  PiLLioa. 


1930.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
wrtertor,  relative  to  an  application  for  a  loan 
of  U.fil4.000  to  the  State  of  HawaU  for  the 
coxagAeViaa  of  the  Molokal  project,  purauant 
to  Tl  Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1931.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tranamittlng  copies  of  cer- 
tain laws  enacted  by  tlie  Sixth  Guam  Legls- 
lature.  lS6i.  pursuant  to  section  Ifl  of  the 
Oganic  Act  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1632.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  transmiUing  an 
iniiiai  review  of  the  admlnlstraUon  of  con- 
struction of  launch  facUlUes  for  the  Atlas 
and  Titan  intercontinental  hftii>«tl<'  mis- 
siles at  selected  Air  rorot  bases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operatioaa. 

1033.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  enUtled 
"Aaployee  ISevelopment  and  Training  in  the 
Federal  Civil  Service,  Klacal  Year  IMl,"  pur- 
auant to  PubUc  Law  a&-507;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  CMBce  and  CivU  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILI£  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administrmtkm,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  emoUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the 

following   titles,   whleh  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  BpeiJcer: 

H  R  8676.  An  act  to  designate  the  Kettle 
Creek  Dam  on  Kettle  Ck^ek.  Pa.,  as  the  Alvin 
R.  Bush  r>prn-  »tw^ 

UJi.  10043.  An  aci  to  amend  Public  Imm 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  tiM  re- 

IKjrtlng  date. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hoose  do  now  ad}oum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  T  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  April  18.  1962,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prop- 
er calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOBERTS  of  Aiahamfl  :  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.M..  344fi. 
A  bill  to  provide  that  hydraulic  brake  fluid 
sold  or  shipped  in  commeroe  for  use  In  motor 
vehiclea  ahaU  meet  cerUln  specl&cations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  with 
amendment  (Hept.  So.  1604).  Referred  to 
the  rnmmlttec  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOGOS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  se4«.  A  UU  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  ISM  with  respect  to 
tha  taxation  ol  diatrlbuUans  of  stock  and 
dispositiasu  of  property  made  pursuant  to 
orders  enforcing  the  antitruet  lave;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1605).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MDBSAT:  OonmiittBe  on  Poart  OOoe 
aad  Civil  aervtee.  Aeport  on  tihe  Federal 
Pay  Act  of  1966  and  the  caassiOcation  Act 
of  1M0  (Rept.  No.  1608).  Btfened  to  the 
Oamntttee  of  the  Whole  Houee  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


EXECUTrVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1928.  A  letter  Cram  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Axlmlnistratlon,  transmit- 
ting a  notioe  of  a  propoaed  dl^xxltlon  of 
M>prortraateiy  B61.W1  iKmn«B  of  eHk  w«B«e 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile,  ipuievnuat 
to  M  UjSr:.  fiStKe) :  to  Um  Oam^ttae  on 
Armed  Servloea. 

1920  A  letter  from  tJhe  Adattalatratar. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  aoOoB  or  a  fiopoeed  dleposltton  f>om 
the  Battaaai  atockpUe  of  apivaxlmataly 
1.460,000  pounds  of  iUk  noflla.  puienant  to 
50  U>8.a  «8b(s> ;  to  the  Committee  om 
Servlcea. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BIUiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prop- 
er calendar,  as  follows : 

liAr.  WAltTBt:  OoDnnittee  oa  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  IMS.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
WUUam  Palby;  wtthovt  amendment  (Rept. 
Mo.  Igoe).  Referred  to  the  Comaatttee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOOM:  Ooannlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HX.W73.  a  MO  for  the  relief  of  Sonla  Maria 
Smtth;  wWb  amendment  fRept.  No.  1601). 
Referred   to   the  Committee   of   the   Whole 


Mr.  FBOHAN:  Conmlttee  on  the  JuOi- 
dery.  HJl.  *n4.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of 
Janina  Maclejewska;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1602).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HA.  MSB.  A  talB  for  the  relief  eC  Mc^ly 
Kwaok:  wtOiaak  nMenrtmrfit  (Rept.  Ma 
1603).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ef  the 
Whole  Hoi 


65«3 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nde  XEH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follovs; 
By  Ifr.  AirCH»CL08S: 
HJt.  112S1.  A   bUl    to   anthortae  Ihe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  rettnquMk  to  Cbe  State 
of  New  Jersey  JurladletloB  over  aay  lands 
within  the  rort  Hancock  lAUtvy  Reaerra- 
ttan;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  11252.  A  Wll  to  protect  poetal  patrons 
from  obnoxious  mail  matter;   to  ttoe  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oiace  and  ClvU  8er-?ice. 
By  Mr.  LIND8AT; 
H.R.  112S3.  A   bm   to  provide   health   In- 
surance benefits  for  aged  IniBvldxials  under 
the    old-age,    survtvora,    and   disability    In- 
surance  program,  either  hi  the  form  of  pay- 
ment Tor  hospital  servlcea,   skilled  nursing 
home  services ,  and  home  health  service  or 
In  the  form  of  payment  for  private  health 
insurance  benents  at  the  option  of  such  In- 
dividuals,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  urAnriB 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  1 1254.  A    bm    to    amend    the    Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11255.  A  biu  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Aa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.a.  11256.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  ftaoo 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  Incicaae  the 
amount  of  loans  which  a  national  bank  may 
make  to  any  one  botrower  to  16  pereent  off 
iU  capital  stock  and  surplus,  and  lor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Bouth  Carolina - 
HJt.  11257.  A    bill   to  amend  aectioo  SlS 
(art.   IS)    of  utle   10.  United  States   Code. 

relating  to  nonjudicial  punishment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  SUUJVAW: 
H.B.  1 12S8.  A  bUl  to  authorlM  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Admlnlstratar  to  provide 
ndrtltlnnal   a— Istance   for   the  *mtiiupmeHt 
ol    ooBaprehensive    and    ooonlteated    mass 
tranaportatltKi  systems  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Ifr.  MORRIS  K.  UDAUi : 
HR.  11289    A  Wn  to  protect  postal  patrons 
from  obnoxious  mall  matter;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HR.  11260.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act.  aa  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY : 
HJt.  112Q1.  A  bill  to  authorlae  an  adequate 
White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  CORMAN; 
HJt  11262.  A  bm  to  amend  section  220(b) 
of  the  NaUoiutl  Housing  Act  to  permit  the 
insurance    under    that    section    or    sectioa 
203  (k)   of  a  loan  made  to  a  homeowner  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  coat  of  public  im- 
provements   for    which    ptiy    aaseeament    or 
otherwise)  he  Is  legally  liable;  to  Che  Com- 
mittee OB  Wanlring  and  Currency. 
JSy  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  I12B3.  A  bill   authorizing   the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loana  to  finance 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  iMton  the 
Indian  Clalma  Commlssloh:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  And  Tniiiar  afr^ti-g 
By  Mra.  HANSEN : 
HR.  11264.  A    bm    to    gxiaraatoe    electric 
consiimers  in  the  PaoUkc  Nortfceet  Arst  call 
on  electric  energy  canerated  atPMind  jtants 
in  that  n^tan  and  togi 
aumees  in  other  regtan 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  tiM  Oanntttee 
ZntCTior  and  Insular  aar^trv 
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BjUn.VTOBT: 
B.R.  11360.  A  bill  to  ffu«rant««  electric  con- 
sumers  In   the   Pacific   Northwest   first   call 
on    electric    enofy    generated    at     Federal 
plants  In  that  region  and  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric  consiuners  In   other   regions   reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  pwpoeee:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Ins\Uar  Affairs. 
By  Ut.  RIVKRS  of  Alaska : 
H.R.  11266.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
March  8.  1922.  as  amended,  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions to  the  townslte  laws  applicable  In  the 
State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Ui  RC08EVKLT: 
H.R  11267  A  blU  to  amend  the  DUtrlct  of 
Ck>lumbla  TralBc  Act,  1B2S.  to  exempt  certain 
offlcers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  require- 
ments of  such  act  relating  to  the  registration 
of  motor  vehicles  and  the  licensing  of  opera- 
tors when  they  can  prove  legal  residence  In 
some  State:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    TEAQUE    of    Texas     I  by    re- 
quest) : 
Hit   11268    A  bill  to  amend   tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  a  1- 
yeaf   period   during   which   certain    veterans 
may  be  granted   national  service  life  Insur- 
ance:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Ut    WESTLAND 
HJR.  11269    A   bill    to   amend    the    National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  only  lumber  and 
other  wood   products  which  have  t>een  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  may  be  used   In 
construction    or    rehabilitation     covered     by 
rederal      Housing      Administration      insured 
mortgages:     to    the    Committee    on    Bnnklne; 
and  Currency 

By  Mr    BRAY 
H.R.  11270.   A   bill   to   promote   the    tfeneral 
welfare,   foreign   policy,   and   security   of   the 
United   States:    to   the   Committee   on    Ways 
and  Means 

By    Mr     CARET 
H.R.  11271     A    bill   to   authorize    the    Hous- 
ing and  Home  finance  Administrator  tn  pro- 
vide  addltlonaJ    asalstance   for    the   develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and   for  other  purpxjses: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By    Mr     OLCNN: 
HJi.  11273    A   bill   .o  authorize   a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters. 
to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and    Cur- 
rency 

By  Mr  HALPERN 
HJi.  11273  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  use  ,..' 
foreign  currencies  accruing  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  for  housing  loans  to  veterans  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  are  residing  abroad,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Maryland 
H  R.  11274    A   bill  to  authorize  a   study   of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters, 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvirrency 
By  Mr   CLEM  MILLER  : 
H.R  11279.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance  to  States  In   research   programs   to 
Improve   the   conservation   of  fish   in    reser- 
voirs; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  M08HKR: 
H.R.  11276.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SANTANOKLO: 
H  R.  112T7.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehenslTe  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  systems  In  metrofxjlitan 
and   other    urban   areas,    and    for   othfr   pur- 


poses;   to    the   Committee  on   Banking   and 
Currency 

By  Mr  WESTLAND  {by  request)  : 
HR.  11278    A   bill    to  amend    the   Organic 
Act  of  Ouam  to  provide  for  Vie  popular  elec- 
tion  of   the   Oovernor    and    the  government 
secretary,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr   ASHBROOK 
HR.  11279.  A    biU    to    prohibit    the    reim- 
bursement   at    Government    expense    under 
section    4Ifl7(a)     of    title    39.    United    States 
Code,  of  mattei   mailed  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress  and   certain    other   officials    under   the 
franking  pr  vUege   wlthou  ,   specific   address, 
and    for   other    puvposes;    to    the   Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr   ASPINALL 
HR    11280    A    bill    to    amend    the    Organic 
Act  of  Ouam  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion  of   the  Oovernor    and    the   government 
secretary,    and    for    other    purposes;     to    the 
Committee   on    Interior   and    Insular   Affairs 
By  Mr    ASPINAIX    (by  request) 
H  R    11281     A  bill  U}  provide  for  the  popu- 
lar election  of  the  Governor  and  government 
secretary  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  government  of   the  Virgin  Islands 
of    the   assets  and   obligations  of    the  Virgin 
Islands  Corp<jratlon.  and  for  other  purposes, 
to    the    Committee   on    ItUerlor    .^nd    Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr   STAOOER.S 
H.R    11282    A    bill    to    amend    Public    iJiw 
86   184     an    m  t    to    provide    for    the    striking 
of    medals   in    commemoration    of    the    100th 
anniversary   of    the    admission    nf    West    Vir- 
ginia Into  the  Union  .is  a  State,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking   and  Currency 
By  Mr    BBCKWORTH 
H  R    11283     A  bill  Ui  amend   title  H  of  the 
Hoclal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  is   othf>rwl8e  qualified   may   become  en- 
titled to  wife's  Insurance  beneflta  or  widow's 
Insurance    ber^pflts    without    regard     to    her 
age    If   she    Is    permanently    and    totaMy    dis- 
abled, tfi  the  Committee  <jn  Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr   RAINH 
H  J   Res  890    Joint    resolution    designating 
the    first    Sunday    in    June    of    each    year    as 
"Shut-in's   Day"     to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  RYAN  of  N^w  York 
HJ  Res  691  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  participate 
In  the  U  S  World  Trade  Fair  to  be  held  In 
New  York  City.  N  Y  from  May  1 1  through 
May  22.  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr  HORAN 
H  J  Res  692  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  t^i  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  MATHIA^i 
H  J  Res  693  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
State  of  Maryland  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
transit  regulation  compact,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  TXJCK 
H  J  Res  694  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
transit  regulation  compact,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Ui  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


MEMORIALS 

UnJer  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials   were    presented    and    referred    &s 

follows: 

By    Mr     .ST    GERMAIN      Memorial    of    the 
Legislature    of    the    State    of    Rhode    Island. 


endorsing  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
medical  care  for  the  aged  program;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  oT  ths  LsgU- 
lature  of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  construction  of 
Hidden  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Fresno 
River,    to  the   Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorialialng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculturs. 

Also,  niemorlal  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  PraaUlent 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  passage  of  H.R.  S039, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloss. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglalaturs  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Pr«aldsnt 
and  the  Congress  of  the  Unltsd  Statss  to 
create  the  office  of  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Guam,  to  the  Committee  on  Intsrlor  and 
Insular  Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RBBOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XZU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    HAI.PERN 
HR   11284    A    bill   for   the   rslief  of   Lewis 
M    Cireene:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    McDONOUGH 
HR    11285    A   bill   for    the  relief  of  Toon- 
Mlng  Wong,  also  known  as  Hlo-On  Tom;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MERROW 
H  K    1 1286    A  bin  for  the  relief  M  Tbeophl- 
los  Bouglas     to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    ROBERTS  of  Alabama : 
H  R   11287    A   bill  for   the  rsUsf  at  Jos  C 
Od(  II.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    ROONEY 
HR   11288    A    bin    for    the   rsUaf   of   Mrs. 
Oitei    Fischer.     U)    the    Committee    oo    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    CORMAN 

H  J   Res    095    Joint  resolution  authorising 

the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal   to  Bob  Hope, 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctursncy 

By   Mr    SAUND 

H  J  Res    696    Joint  resolution  autbortsing 

the  Lssuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Bob  Hope; 

to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


PETTITIONS.    ETC. 
Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXn. 

:)U5  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  psttUon  of 
Don  M  Berry,  executive  secretary,  Leacus 
of  Alaskan  Cities.  Juneau.  Alaska,  relative 
to  being  opposed  to  any  legislation  which 
would  subject  the  Income  from  State  and 
local  bonds  to  a  Federal  tax.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

1  HI  H.SIKV.   .\PKII.   12,  1962 

Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev  H  Dlx  Archer.  B.D..  pastor.  Cave 
City  Christian  Church,  Cave  City,  Ky.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  Thou  who  hast  created  us  to 
Uve  in  both  a  terrifying  and  a  wonderful 
time,  we  ask  Thy  blessing  today  upon 
our  world,  our  Nation,  and  especially 
these  Senators,  their  staffs,  and  the  oCB- 
cers  and  a.ssi.stHnts  of  this  body. 


1962 
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May  we  be  Vem  irapreaaed  with  our 
own  importance,  and  morr  aware  of  Thy 
power.  May  we  be  less  cowed  by  our 
enemies  and  more  renewed  by  tlie 
strength  of  our  convictions.  May  we 
seek  leas  to  curry  tbe  favor  of  our  oon- 
sUtuents,  and  more  to  htt  to  higtifr  pia- 
teaus  of  enllciiCenaMnt  those  who  de- 
pend upon  OS.  May  we  be  lees  reBigned 
to  recognition  of  what  cannot  be  done, 
and  more  motivated  by  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  within  exceed- 
ingly limited  alternatives  upon  our  fteMg 
of  action.     Amen. 


THE  JODRNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mahbfielb.  and  by 
unanimous  eorwent,  the  readtng  of  ttie 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. April  11.  1862.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  cierka.  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowiog  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R  L0788.  An  act  te  amend  rtrtlon  SM 
of  tbs  Agrtcailtural  Act  of  !•■■;   sad 

HJL  mil  Aa  act  asaklag  ^tt*  '1^'  tstloM 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
eodtng  /une  M.  IMS.  aad  for  otbar  purposes. 


HOUSE    BJUJa    REPEHRSZ)   OR 

PIACKD  ON  THX  CALENDAR 
The    following   bills   were  each  read 
twice  by    their   titles   aad    referred  or 
placed  on  the  eaieodar.  as  indicated: 

HS  unai.  An  aot  to  amend  asctton  a04 
of  ttw  AgrVswltoral  Act  af  IMS;  pUoed  oo  the 
caleadar. 

HA.  mil    An  act  Biaklng  appraprlaOanB 
Sor  Oke  IsffMatlee  kraaeh  (or  tbc  ftaeal  yev 
ending  Jane  M.  !«««.  and  for  otlsar  porpaeea; 
OB  ApproprUttoae. 


to  the  nrrili 


LIMIT ATIOM    OP    DEBATE    DORINQ 
MORNINO  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MaMsnau,  and  by 
unanimous  oonsrnt.  atatemeats  duriiw 
the  mominc  hoar  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  mtnutea. 


COMXUTTEE  MEETnfOe  DORDfO 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mi-.  MaxsncLB.  and  bgf 
unaolmous  consent,  the  foUo«ii«  oom- 
mittees  or  suhoommltteea  were  aothor- 
leed  to  meet  during  the  sesaton  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emmeat  OperaUotK. 

The  OomniiUee  oa  FtihUc  Works. 

The  Education  SuUxiMuittee  of  the 
Oommtttee  on  Labor  aod  Public  Welfare. 

The  Constlttrttonal  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee at  the  Oaaamittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  Internal  Security  Subeoinmittee 
of  the  OoTOilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSPIEU).  Mr.  Presklent.  I 
ask  unairimcuB  ootneat  that  the  Antl- 
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S2^^iJ£?*^?iS?^^  •*  TtHs  strike  shooW  be  an  object  lesson 
^^♦ST^S^'*!^*^?'?!^  **  ^  lor  the  teacheis  themselves,  centering 
TOWbed  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the    their    prof^monal    careezs    and    thefr 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presidenl.  on  be- 
half of  Hie  leadership  on  this  side,  ob- 
iection  is  entered. 

The  PRBSnSDfa  GFTTCER  (Mr.  Msr- 
CALF  In  the  chalr».    Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  can  the  roQ. 

Ihe  Chief  Cieik  proceeded  to  call  ttx 
rolL  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  suhflcqucntJj  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  rm^f  nt 
that  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  <mi  the  Judi- 
ciary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  resenr- 
tng  the  right  to  ob)ect,  the  mlzwrny 
leader  has  just  walked  hito  the  Chamber. 
I  do  not  know  mhether  he  heard  the 
request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Tes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  withdraw  my  reserra- 
tion.         

The  PRESnHNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  IS  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM    IN    CONNECTKMf    WITH 
JOINT  MEETING  WITH  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MANE^IELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  at  12:17  the  Senate  will  move 
in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  leadership  to  have  a  quorum  ^j^ti 
ut  12:19, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVIT8  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFmJ?.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  firim  New  York  yield  briefly 
to  me,  In  order  that  I  may  make  an 
announcement  ? 

Mr.  JAYTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  UANSfTELIX  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  that  when  the  Senator  from 
New  York  conctedn  his  statiemeat,  it  is 
our  Intention  to  suevest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  have  a  quorum  call,  and 
then  hare  the  Senate  take  a  teinporary 
recess. 


their 

pride.  But,  Mr.  President,  what  hap- 
pened In  New  Yoric  can  happen  tn  other 
large  cities.  Let  us  learn  before  it  is  too 
late.  This  is  an  area  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  help.  Yet  the  very 
measures  which  can  help  are  belDg  bot- 
tled UP  in  Congressu  The  aid  to  primary 
and  secondary  education  blU  is  bottled 
up  in  the  other  Rules  Committee.  Rir 
New  York  City  that  would  mean  an 
amount  of  $90  million  in  the  nest  3 
rears.  The  bills  cannot  even  to  to  con- 
ference. 

An  expanded  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  measure  is  on  the  Seiuite  Cal- 
endar. It  is  also  bk>cfcBd  because  its 
counterpart  lias  not  been  reported  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  other  body. 
Hence,  the  Federal  Govenunent.  which 
could  help  in  what  is  becoming  a  grave 
national  emergency,  is  Itself  Irfiibited 
from  helping. 

Here  is  the  lesson  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  confluence 
of  the  teacher's  strike  and  the  "cold 
fury"  of  the  President's  "denunciation" 
of  the  steel  price  increase  having  oc- 
curred— ^I  use  quotation  marks  around 
both  expressions — make  me  ask  why  has 
not  the  President  shown  the  same  indig- 
nation with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  pass  any  Federal  aid-to- 
education  bills? 

Such  indignation  Is  long  overdue.  The 
problem  has  at  kast  as  high  a  priority 
as  the  problem  of  steel  prices. 

So  I  urge  that  wliat  happened  yesto-- 
day  be  the  springfjoard  for  the  President 
to  show  now  that  strong  leadership  with 
respect  to  the  Congress,  and  that  same 
type  of  indignation,  so  that  the  Federal 
aid-to-education  bills  can  be  acted  upon. 
so  that  the  bills  will  be  ""HimSrffil  from 
their  present  blocked  r*^*****  Tiie 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  ao  lev  of 
the  President  on  this  matter  than  he 
showed  yesterday  in  expressing  himself 
on  steel  prices — tie  has  the  capacity,  that 
is  dear. 


THE  TEACHER  STOIKE  IN 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVirs.  Mr.  President.  I  woukl 
not  intrade  at  this  point,  except  for  the 

fact  that  I  have  a  rather  fenportant  mat- 
ter to  lay  before  the  Senate. 

I  desire  to  make  a  statement  about  the 
tragic  teachers'  strike  in  New  York.  -wiXh 
Its  grave  Impliratlans  and  its  danger  of 
wreaking  serious  damage  to  our  ecbica- 
tion^  system  there  and  our  pragreM  in 
education. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indieated: 

PlTBLICATIOir    or    AlCXNDlCKIlT    OF    IfOTICE    OT 

Pkoposkb  DisFosmoiT  or  Ckitatk  Sojl  Noils 

A  letter  from  the  Artgitnlatrator.  Oeoeral 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
trammltttog,  puivusBt  to  taw,  an  amend - 
ment  of  a  notice  of  ISie  proposed  disposition 
from  the  national  stockpUe  of  approalmatety 
1,450,000  pounds  of  aUk  notts,  wlilch  was 
toansmttted  to  tba  asnate  on  Amgrnrnt  IB, 
1960  (wttb  aa  aonoMnanylng  payer);  So  the 
Onwnlttee  on  Araaed  aarricea. 

AmJCKTtatt  warn.  Loair  UiniBi  Ovau.  Bbci>i- 
MATioir  PaongcTB  Act  or  MM 

A  letter  Xrom  the  Secretary  of  toe  Interior, 
tranaialttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  aa  applica- 
tion Xor  a  ioaa  of  ^UblAfiCO  to  the  Atate  of 
aassaU  ior  the  rnmplerirm  of  «Im  Molokal 
piojeot.  imrii*  the  amaU  BeslaBiatian  ProJ- 
ee*B  Act  at  IMS  (wtOk  arenipan|tog  pa- 
paes) ;  to  tte  C<Bmittoe  on  latatter  and  In- 
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Laws  Kmactiv  bt  iMoaukTmat  or  Ouam 

A  Imttmr  fram  tb*  Amlmtaaxt  Bacntmrj  of 
the  Intwior.  tnmamlttljac,  puraiumt  to  Uw, 
coptaa  of  Uws  •nacttl  by  ths  Blzth  Ouain 
LsglJdAture,  1901  (with  accompanylm  pa- 
para)  ;  to  tha  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

MsDiCAL  Cabs  vob  Csbtaim  Coawt  ako  Oeo- 
omc  Sttbtzt  Rktiud  Smrs'  Omczas  amo 

CKZW   IfKXBBBa   AMP   TkKIB    DKfBMUMCTa 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Cocn- 
meroe.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  proTkle  inedtcal  care  for  certain 
Coast  and  Oeodetle  Surrey  retired  ships' 
oOoers  and  crew  members  and  their  de- 
pendents and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

PetltloDB,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  PRSSIDDrr  pro  tempore: 
A   joint   resolution   of    the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Sknats  Joorr  Rxsolutiom  6 

"Joint    resolution    relative    to    Sacramento 

River  bank  protection 

"Whereas  a  great  urgency  exists  to  protect 
the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River:  and 

"Whereas  the  heavy  winter  rains  have 
heightened  this  severe  problem;  and 

"Whereas  the  urgent  need  for  action  In  this 
area  U  typified  by  the  failure  of  the  Merrltt 
bland  levee:  and 

"Whereas  the  act  of  Congress.  Public  Law 
80-045.  Seth  Congress,  approved  July  14.  1960. 
contemplates  Federal  and  State  cooperation 
In  carrying  out  the  project  for  flood  protec- 
tion on  the  Sacramento  River,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  one- third  by  the  State;  and 

"Whereas.  In  recognition  of  the  urgent  need 
for  acUon.  the  California  Legislature  has  In- 
cluded In  the  Budget  Act  of  1902  an  appro- 
priation of  •370.000  for  Sacramento  River 
bank  protecUon,  which  sum  represents  the 
State's  share  of  the  total  cost  for  the  1903-03 
fiscal  year:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
0/  the  State  of  Cali/omia  (jointly).  That  the 
Leglslat\ire  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
the  Federal  share  of  the  funds  required  in 
the  1903-03  fiscal  year  for  the  protection  of 
the  Sacramento  River  banks  to  meet  the 
emergency  situation  which  exists  along  those 
banks;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States" 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare : 

"Skmats   Jourr  Rxsolutton   S 

"Joint    resolution    relative    to    a    minimum 

wage    law    for    agricultural    workers 

"Whereas  agricultural  workers  and  farm- 
ers have  always  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
bedrock  upon  which  our  country  rests:  and 

"Whereas  our  Nation  Is  engaged  In  a  great 
struggle  against  communism  and  the  forces 
of  despotism.  Ignorance  and  poverty,  and 
without  a  strong,  healthy  farm  economy,  we 
cannot  fulfill  our  obligations  as  the  citadel 
of  the  free  world  In  this  great  struggle;  and 
"Whereas  the  health  and  welfare  of  this 
country  and  the  free  world  depends,  there- 
fore. In  great  part  upon  the  products  of  our 


(arms,  and  without  adeqiwte  numbers  of 
experienced  and  trained  agricultural  work- 
ers, these  farm  products  cannot  be  grown, 
harveeted  and  prepared  for  sals  and  con- 
sumption; and 

"Whereas  for  many  yean  agricultural 
worken  in  numerous  areas  of  the  United 
States  have  not  received  an  adequate  share 
of  the  results  of  their  labors  and.  too  often, 
have  had  to  live  out  their  lives  on  an  ex- 
tremely low  annual  wage  as  compared  with 
other  worken;  and 

"Whereas  the  farmen  of  California  must 
compete  in  the  sale  of  farm  products  with 
farmen  of  other  States  who  pay  leas  wagea 
to  their  farmworken  than  thoee  paid  In 
California  and  the  West  and  In  addition 
enjoy  a  more  favorable  freight  rate,  thus 
putting  California  and  western  agriculture 
at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  the  highly 
competitive  national  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts; and 

"Whereas  legislation,  such  as  Senate  bill 
3043.  has  been  prepared  which  would  enact 
a  national  minimum  wage  law  to  establish 
agricultural  wages  throughout  the  country 
and  result  in  an  incalculable  benefit  to  our 
agricultural  workers,  our  Nation  and  the 
world    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  t>v  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (fointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
f\illy  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congrees  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  na- 
tional minimum  wage  law  for  the  agricul- 
tural workers  of  the  Nation,  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suitably  pre- 
pared copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  In  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Sknats  Joint  Rxsolution  3 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  construction 
of  Hidden  E>am  and  Reservoir  on  the  Free- 
no  River 

"Whereas  severe  winter  rainstorms  have 
once  again  caused  a  serious  flood  condition 
along  the  Fresno  River,  inundating  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  farmland;  and 

"Whereas  these  floods  have  caused  damage 
to  farmlands,  crops,  buildings,  equipment, 
and  livestock,  and  have  endangered  human 
life;  and 

"Whereas  the  flooding  conditions  caused 
by  the  Fresno  River  bursting  Its  banks  have 
resulted  In  a  waste  of  water  during  a  time 
when  California  Is  suffering  from  a  critical 
water  shortage,  and 

"Whereas  In  prior  years  the  Chowchllla 
and  Fresno  Rivera  have  repeatedly  caused  ex- 
tensive and  Increasing  flood  damage  In  Ma- 
dera County.  Calif  .  and  It  was  estimated  that 
over  93  million  In  damage  to  property  was 
done  In  Madera  County  by  floodwatera  In 
December  1056,  and 

'Whereas  the  California  Legislature  in 
1950  took  cognizance  of  the  urgent  need  for 
flood  control  projects  along  the  Fresno  River 
and  requested  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation,  and 

Whereas  twice  the  Congress  has  passed 
bills  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Hidden  Dam  project,  only  to  be  vetoed  both 
times  by  President  Elsenhower,  and 

"Whereas  representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  US.  Army  have  testlfled 
that  these  flood  control  projects  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  that  they  are  economi- 
cally sound  and  feasible:  and 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Englnf>era  has  re- 
cently recommended  the  construction  of  a 
multiple-purpose  dam   and   reservoir   at   the 


Hidden  site  on  the  Fresno  fUvar  for  flood 
control  and  other  purpoaes;  and 

"Whereas  the  recent  floods  hava  onoa  again 
demonstrated  the  urgent  need  for  flood  con- 
trol facilities  on  the  Fresno  Rlvar:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  t>y  the  Senate  and  AMtembly  of 
the  State  of  California  ifointtif) ,  That  tha 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUIomla  raapact- 
fuUy  memorializes  the  Presldant  and  tha 
Congress  of  the  United  Stataa  to  azutot  lagla- 
latlon  necessary  to  suthorlaa  and  oiharwlaa 
Implement  the  Immediate  oonatruetlon  of 
Hidden  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  tha  Fraano 
River  for  the  control  and  conaarvatlon  of  the 
floodwaten  of  the  river  and  Its  trtbutarlea; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secntary  of  tbm  aanata 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  ooptaa  at  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vie*  Praal- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea,  to  tha  ohatrman  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Conunltta«a  on  Public 
Works,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houaa  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  tha  Oongraas 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislative  of  the 
State  of  California:  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table 

"SSNATS   JOIKT    RxsoLunoM   4 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  tha  purchaae  of 
the  United  Nations  bonds 

"Whereas  the  United  Nations  maintains 
armed  forces  In  the  Oaza  strip  and  In  ths 
Congo,  the  costs  of  which  have  rauaad  a 
financial  crisis  for  the  world  organlaatton; 
and 

"Whereas  In  an  effort  to  solve  thla  critical 
problem  the  16th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  has  authorized  the  Secretary 
General  to  issue  $200  million  worth  of  bonds, 
which  are  to  be  payable  In  26  yean  at  3  per- 
cent Interest,  and 

"Whereas  the  US  Oovernmant  proposes 
to  buy  half  of  theee  bonds:  and 

"Whereas  It  U  to  the  self-lntaraat  of  the 
American  people  to  help  the  United  Nations 
overcome  Its  present  financial  difllcultiaa  for 
If  the  United  Nations  does  not  have  the 
money  to  fuinu  Its  emergency  raaponalblll- 
tles  In  preventing  war  it  will  *«*~"'i'^  simply 
a  conference  mechanism  to  seoura  coaxlst- 
ence  between  two  Ideological  btooa  rather 
than  an  Independent  organization  capable  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  world:  and 

"Whereas  further,  as  exprcaaad  by  the 
President  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
In  1962.  the  bond  Isaue  will  not  only  keep 
the  United  Nations  solvent,  but  will  alao  re- 
quire all  voting  membera  to  pay  tbair  fair 
share  of  Its  activities:  and  sinoa  our  share 
of  special  operations  has  long  baan  much 
higher  than  our  share  of  the  annual  assess- 
ment, the  bond  Issue  will  In  effect  reduce  our 
disproportionate  obligation:  Now,  tharafore. 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Aueynbly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
LegUlsture  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla  n- 
spectfuUy  memorializes  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  tha  purchaaa  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Btataa  of  up 
to  1 100  million  worth  of  said  United  Nations 
bonds,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  tha  sen- 
ate 18  directed  to  prepare  and  transmit  copies 
of  thU  resolution  to  all  Uemban  of  Con- 
gress from  this  State,  to  the  Spaakar  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  tlia  Vloa  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  States  In  his  oapadty  ss 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtas." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  tha  Laglslature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committaa  on 
Armed  Services: 

Houaa  CoNcuaazirr  RzaoLVTioif  SI 

"Whereas  In  this  period  of  grara  Intarna- 
tional  tensions  It  Is  Imperatlva  that  tha  peo- 
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pie  of  Hawaii  be  prote:ted  against  any  even- 
tuality; and 

Whereas  in  the  event  the  Hawaii  National 
Guard  Is  federalized,  the  Hawaii  State  Guard, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  ths  'State  guard.' 
which  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  com- 
mand of  the  Governor,  would  be  the  only 
remaining  statewide  Internal  defense  and 
security  force:  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  perform  its  security 
missions  and  duties  efllclenUy  and  effectively, 
the  Hawaii  State  Guard  must  have  adequate 
arms  and  supplies  to  make  maximum  use  of 
Its  experience  and  leadership;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  a  bill  (HH. 
5039  )  which  would  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  provide  the  Hawaii  State  Guard 
iuid  the  State  militias  of  other  States  with 
uniforms,  arms,  ammunition,  equipment,  and 
supplies  that  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
armed  services;  and 

"Whereas  In  the  event  of  a  major  disaster 
the  Hawaii  State  Guard,  which  Is  now  being 
maintained  at  cadre  strength,  can  be  ex- 
panded to  full  strength  of  over  0,000  ofllcera 
and  men.  trained  and  of  military  and  combat 
exi>ertence8;  and 

"Whereas  the  Hawaii  State  Guard  cannot 
effectively  perform  Its  Important  missions  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  and  Internal  secu- 
rity without  adequate  supplies  and  mate- 
rl.-ils     Now.  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii budget  session  of  1962  (the  Senate  cx>n- 
currtng).  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  H.R.  5039;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States;  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
the  Honorable  OaxN  E.  Long  and  Hizam  L. 
FoNo.  US  Senatora  from  Hawaii;  and  the 
Honorable  Danikl  K  Inoutk.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  Hawaii."' 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Housx  CoNCuaaxNT  RKSoLirriON  22 
"Whereas    the   highest   wages   In  domestic 
sugar   production    are    paid   In    the   State   of 
Hawaii,   and 

Whereas  the  high  wages  were  the  result 
of  the  right  of  the  su^arworkers.  Including 
fleldworkers.  to  organlre  and  bargain  collec- 
tively, and 

"Wliereas  the  foregoing  has  enabled  the 
sugarworkers  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
which  Is  compatible  with  the  American  way 
of  life:   and 

'"Whereas  all  workers.  Including  agricul- 
tural workers,  should  be  paid  reasonable 
wages  so  that  they  caii  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  which  Is  compatible  with  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life;  and 

"Whereas  the  sugar  industry  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  must  compete  with  producera  and 
processors  of  sugar  In  other  areas  whose  em- 
ployees labor  for  wages  as  low  as  00  cents 
per  hour  and  whose  conditions  of  employ- 
ment otherwise  are.  under  American  stand- 
ards, substandard:   and 

"'Whereas  fairness  and  Justice  demand  that 
sugarworkers  In  the  United  SUtes  be  paid 
according  to  wage  rates  which  are  not  less 
than  the  minimum  established  for  non- 
agricultural  workers  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  and 

"Whereas  fairness  and  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple and  sugar  Industry  of  Hawaii  require 
that  such  a  minium  wage  be  set  for  sugar- 
workera  all  over  the  United  States  so  that 
competition  among  the  different  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas  shall  be  on  fair  and 
equitable  terms:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  rtrtt  LegUlature,  State  of  Hatoaii, 
budget  session  of  1962  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stataa  be  and  it  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  to  provide: 

"1.  That  payment  to  all  persons  employed 
on  a  sugar  farm  of  wages  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  as  set  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  as  It 
may  further  be  amended  from  time  to  time, 
shall  be  a  condition  for  receiving  a  Federal 
payment  by  the  producer :  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  shall  be 
authorized  to  hold  hearings  to  determine 
temporary  exclusions  and  amounts  of  pay- 
ments to  be  authorized  for  producers  so  ex- 
cluded temporarily. 

"2.  That  there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the 
base  rate  of  sugar  compliance  payments  of 
80  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  for  any 
sugar  farm  which  pays  to  all  persons  em- 
ployed thereon  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  established  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
and  as  may  be  further  amended  from  time 
to  time.  Irrespective  of  production;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  the  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Hixam  L.  Pong  and 
the  Honorable  Ozkn  e  Long,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inoutx.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii."' 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"House  Concuxrent  Resolution  5 
"Whereas  it  Is  in  the  tradition  of  our  Na- 
tion that  all  our  peoples  should  have  a  voice 
In  their  Government,  and  there  be  no  tax- 
ation without  representation;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  our  national  desire  that 
the  peoples  of  all  nations  shall  loc*  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  hope  of  true 
democratic  government;  and 

"Whereas  our  Nation's  role  In  the  Pacific 
area,  and  Its  relationship  with  Hawaii,  has 
been  a  living  demonstration  to  the  peoples 
of  Asia  of  American  principles  of  democracy 
in  action;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Guam,  who  are 
also  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, have  shown  their  ability  to  participate 
in  representative  government,  and  whose 
sons  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try, are  Indeed  worthy  of  a  representative 
voice  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  First  Legislature,  State  of  Ha- 
waii, budget  session  of  1962  (the  Senate  con- 
curring),  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  Is  respectfully  requested 
to  create  the  office  of  Delegate  to  Congress 
from  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Senator  Oren  K.  Long,  the  Honorable  Sena- 
tor Hiram  L.  Fong,  the  Honorable  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  K.  Inouye,  and  the  Honor- 
able A.  B.  Won  Pat.  speaker.  Sixth  Guam 
Legislature,  territory  of  Guam." 


equities  between  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren payments  and  those  for  the  adult 
categories. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  board  on  March 
26,  1962,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Nevada  State  Welfare  Board 
recognizes  that  the  standards  of  assistance 
for  all  the  public  assistance  categories  are 
far  too  low  In  comparison  with  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  average  national  Income:   and 

Whereas  the  revised  bill  containing  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1902  (H.R 
10000)  provides  for  an  increase  in  Federal 
matching  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled;  and 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  bill  (H.R. 
10006)  retains  the  present  Federal  matching 
formula  for  aid  to  dependent  chUdren,  only 
extends  It  to  both  parent  caretaken  If  needy 
and  in  the  home;   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  matching  limit  for 
a  needy  parent  is  currently  less  than  one- 
half  that  for  a  needy  person  over  05  yean 
of  age.  and  the  proposed  new  formula  fur- 
ther Increases  this  inequity;  and 

Whereas.  In  aid  to  dependent  children, 
more  than  in  any  other  Federal -State  public 
assistance  program,  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral matching  base  tends  to  establish  the 
celling  for  reccHnmendatlons  by  budgetary 
authorities  and  for  legislative  appropriations 
by  this  State;  and 

Whereas,  while  the  emphasis  on  preventive 
and  rehabilitative  service  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant and  necessary,  the  desired  goal  will 
not  be  achieved  unless  basic  maintenance 
needs  of  aid  to  dependent  children  families 
are  met  more  adequately:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  matching  limit 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  the  other 
three  public  assistance  categories  be  brought 
closer  together  by  providing  a  commensurate 
increase  in  the  Federal  matching  formula 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  as  that  pro- 
posed for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled under  H.R.  10000. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEVADA  STATE 
WELFARE  BOARD 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  the  Nevada  State  Welfare  Board 
has  expressed  its  concern  over  the  in- 


THE  POSITION  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  STEEL  PRICE  RISES  IS  PRO- 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
implication  in  some  of  the  press  this 
morning  was  that  the  regret  expressed 
by  the  President  about  the  decision  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  large  companies 
to  raise  prices  was  an  "antibusiness" 
move. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

The  fact  is  that  small-,  medium-,  and 
large-size  businesses  all  over  the  country 
will  now  be  faced  with  an  increase  in  cost 
which  can  serve  only  to  reduce  their 
sales,  lower  their  profits,  and  increase 
their  problems  with  their  customers. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience 
in  business  where  the  price  of  one  of  the 
necessary  component  materials  or  parts 
was  controlled  by  a  monopoly  or  cartel, 
know  only  too  well  what  I  am  talking 
about.  When  handed,  as  too  often  was 
the  case,  an  arbitrary  price  rise  on  such 
an  item,  it  automatically  increased  the 
cost.    In  the  past  I  have  seen  companies 
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thAt  simply  could  not  sxirrive  such  an 
arbitnuT  Increase. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that,  as  one  who 
spent  a  great  many  yean  In  private, 
hard-line  izulustry  before  coming  into 
Government.  I  say  with  complete  convic- 
tion that  for  the  vast  majority  of  busi- 
nessmen to  this  country,  the  position  of 
the  President  against  this  steel  price  rise 
is  probuslneas.  Instead  of  antlbuslness. 

What  I  hope  can  be  developed  next  Is 
the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  steel  today,  in 
comparison  to  what  it  has  been  in  recent 
years. 

Then.  too.  we  should  examine  the  prof- 
its against  sales  or/and  investment  in 
this  Industry  over  recent  periods. 

For  myself,  I  shall  never  forget  find- 
ing out  that  despite  a  116-day  strike  in 
the  steel  Industry  in  1959,  the  profits 
after  taxes  for  the  industry  for  that  year 
were  greater  than  the  profits  for  the 
year  1958.  the  latter  a  year  in  which 
there  was  no  strike. 

Considering  all  the  efforts  this  admin- 
istration has  made  to  improve  business, 
the  American  people  will  decide  for 
themselves  who  Is  basically  antlbusl- 
ness— the  President,  or  this  little  grroup 
of  selfish  men  who  are  so  shortsighted 
in  grabbing  a  short- time  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  overall  economy  and  in  a 
time  of  our  greatest  national  peril. 

Of  all  the  cartel  operations  seen  in  the 
past,  none  can  beat  the  action  of  Mr. 
Edmund  P  Martin,  president  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel,  who  announced,  day  before 
yesterday,  that  his  company,  the  second 
largest,  would  not  raise  prices  But 
when  he  got  his  word  from  his  real  boss, 
he  humbly  reversed  himself. 

This  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  control 
Mr.  Roger  Blough  and  those  behind  him 
have  over  the  steel  Industry  Becau.se  of 
the  views  some  of  us  have  heard  him 
express  previously,  this  action  on  his  part 
should  not  be  too  surprising.  But  if  he 
can  continue  to  operate  in  such  a  uni- 
laterally selfish  fashion,  it  does  not  bode 
well  for  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoKo  an  article  entitled  "Bethlehem 
Steel  Officer  Expects  Competition  To 
Bar  Price  Rises."  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times  of  Apr    U.  1962] 

BrTHLKHEM     SxlD,    Omcni     EXPICTS     COMPB- 

TTTTON  To  Ba«  Pftics  Risks 
WiLMiNCTON,  Dn.  .  April  10  —The  president 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  said  today  that 
competition  In  the  Industry  probably  would 
prerent  any  general  Increase  In  steel  price* 
because  of  the  new  labor  contract.  Edmund 
P.  Martin  declined  to  say  outright  whether 
the  coat  of  steel  would  go  up  after  July  l, 
when  the  new  2-year  agreement  with  the 
United  Steelworkers  goes  into  elTect 

|lkCr.  Uartin's  cocnmente  on  prices  were 
made  before  the  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp. 
late  Tuesday  announced  a  3  5-percent  in- 
creaae  In  the  general  level  of  It.t  steel  prices, 
effective  Wednesday  ) 

He  told  stockholders  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing tliat  the  10-oenta-an-bour  Increase  In 
employment  costs  "conaee  at  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  bold  the  line  on  prices  This 
Is  unfortunate.     We  should  be  trying  to  re- 


duce the  price  of  steel.  If  at  all  poeslble, 
because  we  hare  n\ore  competition,  particu- 
larly from  foreign  souroea." 

At  a  preai  conference  after  the  T5-mlnute 
meeting.  Mr.  Martin  said  that  production  for 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year  nearly  doubled 
that  of  IMl  quarter,  which  he  said  had  been 
Bethlehem's  worst  first  quarter  ever. 

The  Nation's  third  largest  steelmaker  had 
a  profit  of  nearly  $8  million  for  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year.  For  all  of  IMl,  Its 
profits  were  $122,357,000 

Mr.  Martin,  presiding  at  the  meeting  In 
the  abaence  of  Arthur  B  Homer,  chairman, 
who  had  a  cold,  said  that  since  the  labor 
settlement  early  this  month,  bustneas  had 
been  falling  off.  Thus,  he  predicted  that 
production  and  profits  for  the  second  quar- 
ter probably  would  not  be  as  good  as  for 
the  first.  He  said  that  first-quarter  earnings 
would  be  announced  on  April  2<J 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "Bethlehem  Does  Quick  Reverse 
on  Steel  Price."  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  WashlnKton  Star  of 
April   11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 

Apr.   11.   1962 1 

BrrHLBitEM    Docs   Qvick    Rrv'casc    o.n    Steel 

PaiCK 

United  States  Steel's  decision  last  night  to 
raise  the  price  of  Its  product  apparently 
caused  a  quick  cb.inge  In  the  thinking  of 
the  rival  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

Yesterday  aftern(X)n  Bethlehem  Pre.sident 
Edmund  F  M.^rtln  told  stockholders.  "There 
shouldn't  be  any  price  rise  We  shouldn  t 
do  anything  to  Increase  our  coats  If  we  are 
to  survive  We  have  more  competition  both 
Uomestlcally  and  from  foreign  firms  •  •  • 
We  should  be  trying  to  reduce  the  prloe  >■'. 
steel  If  at  all  possible" 

Today  Bethlehem  announced  It  was  In- 
cre.islrig  [la  prices  an  average  of  3  5  percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Inflation  in  Steel."  The  edi- 
torial was  publLshed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   New   York   Times.   Apr     12.    19621 
iNrUATION    IN   Stekl 

The  decision  of  the  United  SUtes  Steel 
Corp.  and  other  major  producers  to  raise 
steel  pncea  by  SS  a  ton  Is,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said  yesterday.  In  "irresponsible  defi- 
ance of  the  Nation's  Interests  '  It  imperils 
the  economic  warfare  of  the  country  by  In- 
viting a  new  tidal  wave  of  Inflation  after 
4  years  of  general  price  stability  It  aggra- 
vates steel's  competitive  dlincultiea  In  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets,  and  puts  a  new 
curb  on  the  economy's  ability  to  make  the 
sharp  climb  necessary  for  full  production 
and  full  employment. 

The  underpinnings  of  our  Industrial  so- 
ciety are  so  rooted  In  steel  that  any  price 
Increase  tends  to  ripple  out  Into  manufac- 
turing, construction,  and  dozens  of  allied 
Industries  Everything  from  bobby  pins  to 
automobiles,  from  washing  machines  to  l<xx)- 
motlves.  Is  affected.  That  Is  why  the  watch- 
word after  World  War  II  became  as  steel 
goes,  so  goes  Inflation  " 

What  makes  the  companies'  move  espe- 
cially disappointing  U  that  It  comes  less  than 
a   week  after    the  signing  of   the   moet   niKl- 


erate  labor  agre«in«Dt  In  stael'a  portwi  his- 
tory— an  agreement  properly  acelalBMd  by 
the  President  as  "Industrial  statssmaashlp 
of  the  highest  order."  All  ths  nsgottattoiM 
were  conducted  under  the  assumpttoa  by 
White  House,  union,  and  public  that  their 
successful  outcome  would  serve  as  a  guar- 
antee against  resumption  of  the  Inflationary 
spiral  familiar  In  steel  from  1946  through 
1958 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  agreed 
to  a  package  settlement  of  10  cents  a  hoxir, 
well  within  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
administration  for  an  agreement  that  could 
be  met  out  of  rising  productivity,  without 
cutting  profits  or  raising  prices.  Ths  union's 
restraint  evoked  derision  from  Ubor  leaders 
of  the  James  R.  Hoffa  stripe.  Now  that  the 
steelmakers  have  increased  prices,  ths  union 
leadership  will  be  accused  by  mlUtant  ele- 
ments In  Its  own  ranks  of  having  been  be- 
guiled Into  a  cheap  settlement  for  enrich- 
ment of  employers  and  stock holdsfs.  This 
can  only  discourage  moves  toward  economic 
sanity  In  Ubor  generally.  The  sztemal  svl- 
dence  offert  strong  support  for  President 
Kennedy's  statement  yesterday  that  ths  labor 
cost  uf  making  a  ton  of  steel  has  not  gone 
up  In  the  past  4  years  and  may  even  go  down 
under  the  new  agreement. 

The  real  explanation  for  the  profit  squeeze 
of  which  the  Industry  complains  llss  in  pro- 
lunged  operation  at  levels  far  below  capacity 
When  the  mills  are  running  at  00  percent  of 
capacity  or  better,  as  they  did  la  ths  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  the  mmpsntss'  profits 
are  substantial.  Reports  for  ths  first  quarter. 
which  will  be  available  In  a  few  days,  are 
expected  to  show  near  record  earning. 

Raising  prices  represents  the  worst  way  to 
Insure  maintenance  of  the  high  dsmaiMt  es- 
sential If  the  first  quarter  operating  rats  Is 
to  be  sustained  for  the  rest  of  ths  yssr.  Now 
the  trend  toward  ordering  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers or  switching  to  aluminum,  rslaforcsd 
concrete,  or  other  competitive  matsrlals  can 
t>e  expected  to  make  It  much  hardsr  to  keep 
the  steel  mills  In  full  operation. 

The  purchasing  value  of  every  Anksrlcsn's 
du;!ar  hiia  been  put  In  new  danger  and  the 
price  of  survival  through  national  defense 
has  been  forced  up  by  an  estimated  billion 
di>llars  A  year  When  the  adequacy  of  pri- 
vate decision  making  to  cope  with  ths  chal- 
lenges of  automation  and  foreign  competi- 
tion Is  under  question,  the  stssl  ocmpanles 
have  given  ammunition  to  those  who  feel 
much  more  authority  for  economic  planning 
must  be  turned  over  to  Oovernmsnt.  AU  ths 
principles  of  private  Initiative  thsy  profess 
to  hold  so  dear  have  been  undermined  by 
their  Ill-considered  action. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  Mr.  BlouKhs  Great  Mistake." 
The  editorial  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
incton  Past  of  today 

There  bein.i  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows . 

(From   the  Washington   Post.   Apr    12.   1»62) 
Me  Bloi-ch's  Gbf-at  Mistake 

The  Ju.stiflcatlon  Of  the  price  Increase 
Instituted  by  the  United  States  Stsel  Corp 
and  followed  by  much  of  the  Industry  may 
Uke  s<^>me  time  to  assess.  The  probable  dam- 
age, if  the  Increase  should  stick.  Is  already 
plain  Whatever  the  steel  companies  have 
achieved,  they  have  gained  at  great  cost  to 
the  American  people  and  to  American  busi- 
ness. 

I'he  steel  price  Increase  wUl  be  widely  felt. 
Unless  It  U  absorbed  by  the  IndusUles  using 
steel,  prices  wlU  go  up  for  many  producto. 
An  automobile  executive  has  already  pre- 
(l:it-^d  that  prices  wlU  be  raised  oa  IMI  cars. 
nip  ititpriiatlnnal  competitiveness  erf  Ameri- 


can Industry  will  be  weakened  as  well  as  ths 
UB.  dollar.  To  protect  the  dollar,  a  tight- 
ening of  credit  and  of  the  budget  may 
become  necessary  If  the  pressure  becomes 
strong,  with  consequent  restriction  of  output 
and  loss  of  Jobs. 

For  American  business.  Mr.  Blough  has 
brought  closer  the  unhappy  prospect  that 
major  price  decisions  Will  become  subject  to 
congressional  scrutiny.  The  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Kefauver  subconunlttee  have 
already  announced  separate  Investigations. 
The  President  In  hie  news  conference  hinted 
at  collusion.  If  price  hearings  are  now  held 
for  steel,  they  may  follow  for  other  products 
when  their  prices  we  raised  Hearings  on 
price  Increases  have  long  been  resisted  be- 
cause It  has  been  lelt  that  they  might  be 
the  entering  wedge  to  price  control.  Now 
the  wedge  U  beglnn.ng  to  enter  The  Presi- 
dent has  hinted  also  at  possible  further  ac- 
tion 

Finally.  Mr  Blough  has  weakened.  If  not 
destroyed,  what  seemed  a  promising  ap- 
proach to  the  achle\ement  of  stable  prices — 
the  voluntary  restraint  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  in  wage  bargaining.  In  the 
recent  negotiations  the  union  showed  a 
high  degree  of  ci>  operation  by  accepting 
what  may  be  called  a  nonlnflatlonary  In- 
crease. aJid  by  doing  so  well  ahead  of  the 
contract  deadline  Mr  Blough  accepted  the 
help  of  the  admlnlstraUon  In  obtaining  that 
settlement  The  administration  and  the 
union  had  every  retison  to  believe  that  the 
antl-lnfiatlonary  purpose  of  the  agreement 
Would  be  realized  and  that  the  method  of 
suitsion  and  voluntary  restraint  would  be 
validated  Mr  Blough  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  show  them  that  they  were 
mistaken  As  a  further  consequence,  the 
era  of  good  feeling  between  Government  and 
business  that  seemed  to  be  at  hand  may  yield 
to  a  very  different  climate  The  President 
at  his  news  conference  used  very  strong 
language  In  denoun(;lng  the  companies 

The  administration  must  now  see  whether 
there  remains  some  way  of  reversing  the 
price  Increase,  although  the  prospects  seem 
poor  For  the  long  run.  the  gloomy  and  In- 
tractable problem  remains  how  to  deal  with 
the  excess  of  power  that  has  Just  been  dem- 
onstrated Traditionally.  ,\merlcans  have 
curbed  great  power  either  by  regulating  It 
or  by  breaking  It  up  into  Its  constituent 
parts.  Regulation  cuts  deeply  into  freedom 
of  enterprise  Breaking  up  a  large  company 
leaves  wounds  of  another  kind.  Yet  It  U 
fundamental  Issues  like  these  that  may 
come  to  the  fore  In  Uie  wake  of  the  steel  price 
Increase. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  edi- 
torials printed  today  on  this  subject, 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  and  the  Washington  Daily 
News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  b<?  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Apr    12,  1962 1 
Steel 

Any  rise  In  steel  prices  at  this  time  was 
sure  to  draw  from  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion a  charge  of  bad  faith.  That  charge  the 
President,  In  the  angriest  terms  yet  to  come 
from  him  on  a  domestic  Issue,  has  now  de- 
livered.    His  anger   is  Justified. 

When  at  the  time  of  a  mandatory  wage 
increase  last  fall  the  steel  Industry  refrained 
from  raising  prices,  it  did  so  In  part  because 
Mr  Kennedy  promlf«d  to  help  resist  exces- 
sive wage  demands  In  this  year's  contract  ne- 
gotiations.    He  kept    the  promise. 

Implicit  In  last  week's  settlement,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  White  House  and  as  un- 
derstood by  the  public,  was  price  stability  In 
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steel.    The  steel  Industry  as  a  whole,  we  now 
learn,  privately  imderstood  It  otherwise. 

There  was,  and  la,  disagreement  between 
the  industry  and  the  admlnlstraUon  over 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  new  contracts.  Ac- 
cording to  Washington's  calculations,  the 
fringe  benefits  won  by  labor  would  fall  with- 
in the  limits  of  gains  in  productivity.  Ac- 
cording to  steel's  figures,  they  would  exceed 
such  gains.  If  steel  had  turned  out  to  be 
right  after  the  contracts  becoming  effective 
next  July,  pressure  for  price  adjustments 
might  have  been  expected,  and  might  have 
been   reasonable. 

It  Is  true  that  In  raising  Its  prices  the 
Industry,  led  by  the  bellwether  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  listed  the  new  contract  as  but 
a  minor  factor.  The  main  reasons  given 
were  a  steady  mounting  of  costs,  including 
wages,  since  1958.  and  a  need  for  profits 
sufficient  to  keep  its  plants  competitively 
strong. 

These  are  good  argimients.  They  would 
have  been  more  persuasive  If  the  price  In- 
crease had  not  come  Immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  last  contract.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  way  of  reading  the 
story  except  that  the  Industry  was  lying  low, 
waiting  for  the  Ink  to  dry.  if  that  long. 

The  argmnent  would  be  better,  too.  if  cer- 
Uln  other  elements  could  l)e  Ignored.  One 
of  these  Is  that  the  early  signing  of  the  con- 
tr.-tcts  has  forestalled  heavy  purchase  of  steel 
against  a  possible  strike;  that  U,  the  im- 
mediate demand  has  fallen.  Another  Is  that 
even  at  the  earlier  prices  steel  Is  weak  In 
some  of  Its  products.  Another,  by  far  the 
most  Important.  Is  that  foreign  competition 
grows  tougher.  We  buy  more  steel  than  we 
sell.  A  shared  adminlstration-labor-lndus- 
try  awareness  of  that  serious  fact — or  what 
seemed  for  a  brief  moment  to  be  a  shared 
awareness — was  thought  to  be  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  last  week's  settlement. 

The  Industry's  acknowledgment  now  that 
a  price  Increase  will  add  to  Its  difficulties  In 
competition  with  foreign  steels,  and  Its  con- 
tention that  an  Increase  Is  nevertheless  nec- 
essary for  the  long  pull,  does  not  add  up  to 
much  of  a  case.  Everybody  wants  strong, 
profitable  American  steel  companies.  But 
everybody  expects  also  that  the  steel  Indus- 
try, whose  status  as  a  basis  of  the  economy 
gives  It  special  responsibilities,  will  try  to  act 
In  the  public  Interest. 

The  public  will  doubt  that  In  this  Instance 
it  has  done  so.  The  public  will  worry,  with 
the  President,  about  the  added  costs  in  de- 
fense and  about  the  Infiatlonary  effects 
throughout  the  economy.  And  the  public 
will  wonder,  with  the  President,  how  It  hap- 
pens that  so  many  companies,  each  pre- 
sumably with  Its  own  particular  financial 
condition,  should  suddenly  happen  to  need 
almost  exactly  the  same  price  Increase. 

These  questions  the  steel  Industry  has 
called  squarely  down  on  its  own  head. 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Apr   12,  1962] 
Steel's  Shocker 

If  Big  Steel's  price  hike  was  the  opening 
gun  in  a  planned  war  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, as  some  people  believe,  the 
battle  now  has  been  fully  Joined.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  the  ulti- 
mate clobbering  of  the  Industry. 

United  States  Steel  attempts  to  Justify  Its 
•6-per-ton  price  Increase.  It  says  that  In 
the  past  3  years  It  has  spent  $1,186  million  to 
modernize  and  replace  facilities  and  to  de- 
velop new  sources  of  raw  materials.  This 
was  essential  In  order  to  remain  competitive, 
the  company  says,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  It  had  to  borrow  $800  million  during 
the  3-year  period — a  loan  which  must  be  re- 
paid out  of  profits  which  have  not  yet  been 
earned.  During  these  years,  the  company 
adds.  Its  profits  have  dropped  to  the  lowest 
levels  since  1952,  it  has  had  to  meet  four 
Industrywide  wage  increases  aggregating 
about  40  cents  an  hour,  and.  In  all,  it  ex- 


perienced a  net  Increase  of  about  S  percent 
In  costs  prior  to  tills  new  contract  despite 
cost  reductions  resulting  from  improved 
facilities,  better  techniques,  etc.  In  the  face 
of  this,  the  company  concludes,  its  3.6-per- 
cent price  Increase  was  fully  jtistlfled. 

The  President's  dissenting  opinion  came 
through  loud  and  clear.  The  price  boosts 
by  United  Stetes  Steel  and  the  other  com- 
panies, he  declared,  "constitute  a  wholly  un- 
justifiable and  Irresponsible  defiance  of  the 
public  Interest."  A  "tiny  handful  of  steel 
executives"  have  shown  "utter  contempt  for 
the  interests  of  185  million  Americans." 
Steel  costs  do  not  Justify  a  price  Increase. 
"Employment  costs  per  unit  of  steel  output 
In  1961  were  essentially  the  same  as  they 
were  In  1968."  And  the  cost  of  the  major 
raw  nxaterlals.  steel  scrap  and  coal,  has  also 
been  declining. 

This  seemingly  irreconcilable  confilct 
arises,  we  suppose,  from  the  fact  that  United 
States  Steel  and  the  President  were  not 
talking  about  precisely  the  same  tilings. 
But  the  President's  highly  emotional  mes- 
sage will  stick  in  the  public  mind  long 
after  steel's  story   has  been  forgotten. 

This  is  so  t>ecause  the  public  Interest  al- 
most silrely  will  suffer  from  the  steel  price 
boost.  It  will  add  an  estimated  91  billion 
to  defense  costs.  If  It  spreads  throughout 
Industry,  as  steel  hikes  hUtorlcaUy  have 
done.  It  win  mean  iilgher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer for  all  commodities  in  which  steel  is 
a  significant  element.  It  will  adversely  af- 
fect our  ability  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets and  to  meet  competition  from  abroad 
In  our  domestic  markets.  It  wUl  make  it 
harder  to  stem  the  outfiow  of  gold  which 
Is  threatening  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
nnally.  It  could  well  be  a  fatal  blow  to 
whatever  hope  there  was  of  stabilizing  our 
economy  and  holding  the  line  on  prices.  For 
there  Is  little  prospect  now  of  aelf-restralnt 
on  anyone's  part.  More  prottable  Is  a  renewal 
of  the  spirallng  race  between  higher  prices 
and  higher  wages,  with  an  accompanying  in- 
flation which  will  deal  harshly  with  most 
Americans. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  manner  and  the 
timing  of  the  steel  Increase  are  very  hard 
to  understand.  Not  only  steel,  but  all  In- 
dustry, may  suffer  from  the  threatful  Im- 
plications of  the  President's  remarks.  Even 
If  one  accepts  steel's  arguments,  the  price 
boost  still  Is  a  performance  which  brings  to 
mind  the  old  ditty  about  the  man  who  was 

determined  to  maintain   his  right-of-way 

the  man  who  was  right,  quite  right,  as  he 
drove  along,  but  who's  Just  as  dead  as  If 
he'd  been  wrong. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.   12 

1962) 

The  Steel  Price  Shockes 

Management  of  the  steel  Industry  is  in 
President  Kennedy's  doghouse  and,  so  far 
as  the  record  now  shows,  got  there  by  enter- 
ing without  knocking. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  digest  the  figures 
management  uses  to  Justify  its  sudden  S6-a- 
ton  price  increase — and  there  will  never  be 
a  concurrence  of  opinion  on  whether  it  was 
Justified. 

But  it  can  hardly  he  disputed  that  the 
timing  of  the  price-boost  announcement  was 
a  maladroit  maneuver  In  public  relations. 
Three  days  after  the  last  steel  company  had 
signed  the  new  union  contract — a  contract 
which  the  companies  had  permitted  to  be 
publicized  as  noninflatlonary  and  more  than 
2  months  before  it  was  to  become  effective — 
bellwether  Big  Steel  announces  higher  prices, 
then  tells  the  President.  Next  day  several 
other  companies  play  the  buslnesp  game  of 
"follow  the  leader." 

The  President's  angry  reaction  could  have 
been  foretold  by  any  cub  reporter  who  had 
followed  the  adminlstraUon's  soft-handed 
intervention  in  the  recent  contract  negotia- 
tions with  the  steel  union. 
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But  Um  importano*  of  th*  price  tnc 
depMMU  OB  Um  vltlixuita  •conomle  effect. 
Tbla  la  tte  rMl  taat.  tb«  political  Btorm  to 
th«aM*. 

Blklac  UM  prk»  of  stMl  t  tbla  tlSM  looka 
bad  becao— : 

Compatltlon  trom  abftMid.  alraady  keen.  !• 
rkpldly  hTomlng  more  lnt«D««.  Prlc*  U  m 
major  factor  In  compatltlon — and  Laalla  B. 
Worthiacton.  United  SUtea  Steel  prealdent. 
admlta  tlie  price  Inereaae  would  hurt  Amer- 
Icma  sales,  "temporarily,  at  least." 

Tbe  competltlop  from  other  products  at 
hcaae— alamlnum,  plastics,  etc. — tias  been 
g^roertng.  Hlgber  prlcea  won't  make  It  easier 
for  steel. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  neceesarlly  but- 
treek  the  Prealdent 's  Irate  caarge  that  there 
was  no  Justlflcatlon  for  the  price  Increase. 
The  question  U  whether  there  was  "enough" 
JustlQcaUon.  Obrlously  there  was  aome — 
there  had  been  no  price  rise  through  seT- 
eraJ  wage  and  fringe- benefit  raises — and  ob- 
rlouaty  there  would  hare  been  price  rises 
befcve  U  It  had  not  been  for  sharp  com- 
petition In  the  market. 

This  raises  another  question :  If  ateel  mak- 
ers were  restrained  before,  why  do  they  raise 
the  prloe  now.  when  competition  If  anything 
Is  keener  than  ererT  Their  explanation.  In 
a  phrase.  Is  plant  obaolesceDce.  They  claim 
profits.  In  recent  jrears.  have  been  squeesed 
to  the  point  where  they  lack  the  capital  to 
buy  better  eq\ilpment  which  can  turn  out 
Improred  products  at  Isss  cost. 

In  any  advancing  Industry,  capital  must 
be  generated  from  earnings. 

As  Boger  Blough,  board  chairman  of 
United  States  Steel,  said  In  early  February. 
"Another  thing  which  la  quite  neceesary  •  •  • 
Is  to  have  sulBclent  earnings  to  put  In  the 
new  types  of  equipment  that  will  permit  us 
to  sell  some  of  the  new  type  of  products 
abroad  and  get  some  of  that  export  market." 

Bxpanalon  and  modernization,  as  a  means 
of  competing  In  world  markets.  Is  exactly 
what  the  Kennedy  administration  has  been 
preaching  to  Industry  for  the  last  year.  This 
takes  money,  but  getting  the  money  from 
higher  prices  Is  Inflationary,  unpopular  and 
exceedingly  risky  In  the  competltlTo  wars. 
Still,  the  money  must  come  from  some- 
where— profits. 

The  steel  managers  hare  made  their  Judg- 
ment. Their  logic  will  be  tested  first  by  how 
much  Immediate  peychologlcal  damage  tbe 
price  rises  do  to  tbe  economy,  and  by  wheth- 
er or  not  In  the  long  run  they  get  the  earn- 
ings they  seek  and  make  them  work  to 
their  oompetltlre  advantage — and  the  coun- 
try's. 

JUDGE  THOMAS  C.    HENNINGS.   SR 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr  President, 
earlier  this  week.  Missouri  lost  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  citizens.  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Sr. 

Judge  HenninKB  was  a  circuit  judge  in 
the  city  o/  St.  Louis  from  1913  to  1918. 
and  was  an  attorney  for  63  years. 

He  was  a  distinguished  father  of  a 
distinguished  son,  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr. 

Judge  Hennings  practiced  law  until 
early  this  year,  and  was  an  outstanding 
political  and  civic  leader  during  his  en- 
tire career. 

Bom  In  St.  Louis,  he  graduated  from 
Washington  University  Law  School  in 
1899.  After  14  years  in  law  practice,  he 
was  elected  to  the  circuit  bench.  After 
leaving  the  bench,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Mercantile- 
Commerce  Bank  1  Trust  Co.  until  1938, 
when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 

One  of  Judge  Hennings'  outstanding 
contributions  was  his  role  as  a  delegate 
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to  the  State  constitutional  oonventloac 
In  1M3  and  1M4.  He  was  credited  with 
writing  many  of  the  most  Important  re- 
forms In  the  State  constitution,  par- 
ticularly those  dealing  with  law  enforce- 
ment. 

He  was  a  leader  In  many  civic  projects. 
t)elng  a  founder  of  the  Community  Chest 
in  1923:  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
School  of  the  Ozarks:  president  of  the 
Thomas  Dunn  Memorial  for  Needy  Boys : 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  city  art 
museum;  and  an  organizer  of  the  Mis- 
souri Association  for  Criminal  Justice. 

Above  all,  Judge  Hennings  was  a  kind 
and  gentle  mrn,  whose  wise  counsel  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  his  friends.  His  con- 
tributions to  his  city,  his  State,  and  his 
country  will  long  be  remembered 

Mrs.  Symington  and  I  Join  in  sending 
our  deepest  regrets  to  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Wilson  Hennings.  and  their 
daughter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  regarding  Judge 
Hennings,  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe - 
Democrat  of  April  11.  1963,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co*d, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  8t   LouU  Globe-Democrat.  Apr    11. 

i»«ai 

Thomas  C    Hxnninos.  8a. 

Not  many  persons  can  Imagine  at  the  age 
of  13  what  destiny  life  holds  for  them  But 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Sr  .  must  hare  been  In- 
fluenced by  a  spark  which  led  to  his  out- 
standing and  devoted  career  when  he  choee 
at  that  early  age  to  spend  his  lifetime  tn  the 
law  His  retirement  S  months  ago  at  87  years 
of  age  came  only  with  a  disabling  hip  Injury 

As  much  as  any  nvember.  Judge  Hennings 
represented  the  I>mocratlc  Party  In  Mis- 
souri He  contributed  some  of  his  luster  as 
a  party  stalwart  to  bis  son.  the  late  U  S  Sen- 
ator Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr 

Judge  Hennings'  experienced  legal  hand 
extended  back  to  a  circuit  Judge&hip  from 
1913  to  1918,  through  an  extremely  active 
leadership  In  rewriting  the  present  Stale 
constitution  In  1943  44,  when  Important  new 
State  services  and  reforms  were  born 

He  made  many  contributions  to  the  varied 
threads  of  civic  and  legal  life  of  hla  city 
Judge  Hennlnga'  death  emphasizes  his  un- 
usual dlsUnctloQ  -leaving  the  mark  uf  a 
courteous  gentleman  and  splendid  citizen  on 
St    Louis'  past  and  Its  future 


RETIREMENT  OP  JUSTICE 
WHITTAKER 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  last  month  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  Charles  E.  Whittaker 
from  the  US.  Supreme  Court  brought  a 
deep  sense  of  regret  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Justice  Whittakers  service  on  the 
Bench  was  marked  by  the  high  sense  of 
public  duty,  the  hard  work,  and  the  high 
level  of  legal  ability  which  marked  his 
entire  career.  His  services  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Justice  Whittakers  appointment 
to  the  High  Bench  in  1957  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  distinguished  career, 
which  began  as  a  clerk  and  messenger 
In  a  law  firm  in  Kansas  City,  Mo  He 
was  a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
bar  in  Missouri  during  his  many  years 
of  practice  In  Kansas  City ;  and  his  ap- 


pointment to  a  series  of  posJtlons  on  tbe 
Federal  bench,  beginning  In  1964.  wms 
met  with  the  unanimous  approiral  of 
his  colleagues. 

He  was  the  first  Missourlan  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
we  are  proud  of  his  fine  record.  I  know 
I  express  the  feelings  of  all  those  In  our 
State  In  wishing  Justice  Wblttaker  a 
speedy  recovery  from  the  Impairment  to 
his  health  which  forced  his  retirement 
from  the  Bench.  We  hope  that  in  the 
years  to  come  he  will  give  us  tbe  benefit 
of  his  wise  counsel  and  experience. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  MOHAM- 
MAD REZA  PAHLAVI.  SHAH  OP 
IRAN 

Mr.    MANSPIELD.      Mr.    Presklent.   I 

move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  reeess. 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Cbalr,  with 
the  proviso  that  when  the  Senate  Is  again 
called  into  session,  the  morning  hour 
will  be  resumed;  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  partlclt>ate 
in  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  an  address  to  be 
delivered  by  His  ImpeHal  Majesty,  the 
Shah  of  Iran. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat 
13  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.)  tbe  Sen- 
ate, preceded  by  Its  Secretary  (Felton 
M.  Johnston),  its  Sergeant  at  Arms 
(Joseph  C.  Duke  * ,  and  tbe  President  pro 
tempore,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  Joint  meeting  to 
hear  the  address  to  be  delivered  by  Mo- 
hammad Reza  Pahlavl.  Shah  of  Iran. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  see  the  House  proceedings 
of  today's  Concrissional  Raoo«».> 


RESUMPTION    OP   LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

The  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
having  been  dissolved,  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber  at  1  o'clock  and 
14  minutes  p  m  ,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mxtcalf  In 
the  chair* . 


BIIJUS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  tbe  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUo«v: 

By  Mr    BARTLIMT   (for  hlaaaMf  aiMl 

Mr     OSL-CNING  I 

a  3160  A  bUl  to  amend  ths  act  of  March 
8.  1932.  as  amended,  to  extend  Its  provisions 
to  the  townslte  laws  applicable  In  the  State 
of  Alaaka:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   ROBERTSON  (by  request) : 

8  3161.  A  bin  to  provide  for  oonttnuaUon 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr    ANDERSON  (by  request): 

S  3163.  A  bill  to  approve  an  amendatory 
repayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Qtilncy  Columbia  Baain  Irrigation  District, 
authorize  similar  contracts  with  any  of  the 
Coliunbla  Basin  Irrigation  Districts,  and  to 
amend  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1943  (57  Stat    14 ) ,  as  amended,  and  tor  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Airvxasoir  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

s  3163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  ot 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
l<.>47  with  respect  to  the  year  of  deduction 
if  certain  casualty  losses  sustained  tn  areas 
designated  by  the  President  as  dlaaster  areas; 
:o  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I 
By  Mr.  JAVITS:      ' 

S  3164.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Civil  Service 
Heilrement  Act  so  as  to  Increase,  In  the  case 
of  children  attending  school,  from  18  to  31, 
Uie  maximum  age  fur  receiving  benefits  un- 
der such  act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  renoarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himaelf.  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  KxATUiG.  and  Mr.  Soon) : 

S  3165.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the 
.Area  Redevelopment  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
tntrtxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  LC»«a  of  HawaU; 

S.  3166.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AXfalrs. 


RESOLUTION  STATING  THE  COM- 
MERCIAL POLICY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  RECOGNIZE  APPELLA- 
TIONS OF  ORIGIN  APPLICABLE  TO 
CERTAIN   PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  329);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  ootnmerclal  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  reeognlae  appellations 
of  origin  applicable  to  foreign  and  domestic 
products;   and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  such  policy  are 

<  1 )  protect,  by  the  establishment  of  rigid 
standards  of  Identity  which  govern  labeling 
and     advertlalng     of     products     and     com- 

modlUes — 

(a)  the  consumers  In  the  United  States 
against  deception; 

(b)  the  foreign  and  domestic  producers 
against  Imitators  who  would  by  the  use  of 
mlsnomae,  deceive  the  public  with  substitute 
materials  and  Inferior  processing; 

(24  serve  as  a  factor  which  solidifies  a 
friendly  relationship  over  the  world  through 
recognition  as  property  rights  the  names  of 
countries,  dominions,  and  provinces;  and 

Whereas  recent  evenU  In  world  history 
have  converted  many  former  colonies  Into 
sovereign  states  or  dominions;  and 

Whereas  sharply  Increased  travel  has  given 
United  States  citizens  a  true  conception  as 
to  origin  of  native  products  and  natural 
basic  materials  for  products  named  for  states 
or  dominions;    and 

Whereas  It  la  the  policy  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  encourage  every  nation  to  beoome 
self-sufflclent  through  the  promotion  of 
Industry  and  gainful  employment  for  Its 
citizens  and  to  take  advantage  of  Its  natural 
re.vjurces  and  potential  In  International 
commerce;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  expressed  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  Interests 
of  consumers  be  fully  protected  from  false 
labeling,  and  so  forth:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  commens\nate  with  the 
present  policy  In  commerce  with  long  estab- 
lished  nations,  it  shall  henceforth  be  the 


policy  of  the  United  States  to  respsci  and 
rseognlae  as  propsrty  rlghU  with  respect  to 
tlMlr  prodoets  the  names  of  new  states,  do- 
mlnlooB,  and  provinces  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  usage  of  their  names  without 
standards  ot  Identity  during  their  years  prior 
to  Independence  and  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  resolution;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  declaration  of  policy  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
agencies  at  the  United  States  Oovemment 
toward  the  end  that  such  agencies  will  take 
appropriate  action  in  keeping  with  the  poUcy 
aa  stated  herein. 


APPROVAL  OP  AMENDATORY  RE- 
PAYMENT CONTRACT  NEGOTI- 
ATED WITH  THE  COLUMBIA 
BASIN  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  ^prove  an  amendatory 
reiTayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Qulncy  Columbia  Irrigation  District,  au- 
thorize similar  contracts  with  any  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  districts,  and 
amend  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act 
of  1943  (57  Stat.  14),  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tbe  measure  if  adopted  would  furnish 
the  basis  for  settlement  of  a  longstand- 
ing controversy  between  the  Irrigation 
districts  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatloti. 
This  matter  has  be«i  before  the  Interlor 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  sev- 
eral years  without  resolution.  Last  year 
after  a  series  of  meetings  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  districts  luid  the  Bureau 
the  agreements  embodied  In  the  bill  were 
substantially  agreed  to  and  the  proposed 
contract  was  approved  by  the  Qolncy 
District  by  a  substantial  vote  of  the 
electors.      

T?ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3162)  to  approve  an 
amendatory  repayment  ccmtract  negoti- 
ated with  the  Qulncy  Columbia  Basin 
Irrigation  District,  authorise  similar 
contracts  with  any  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Irrigation  districts,  and  to  amend 
the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  of  1943 
(57  Stat.  14) ,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT     OF     CIVIL     SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACTT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  reference  to  the  Post  OfQce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  a  blU  to  amend 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as 
to  increase,  in  the  case  of  the  children 
attending  school,  from  18  to  21,  the 
maximum  age  for  receiving  survivors' 
annuities  under  the  act.  The  bill  Is  a 
substitute  for  S.  1337,  which  I  introduced 
last  session,  and  which  was  first  intro- 
duced In  February  1960.  as  the  result  of  a 
constituent's  lnqulry>  "The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  permit  benefits  to  be  continued 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  when  the 
recipient  pursues  regularly  a  full-time 
coarse  of  study. 

I  am  Introducing  the  substitute  bill 
in  order  to  incorporate  certain  techni- 


cal changes  which  the  VS.  Civil  Service 
C<xnmlsslon  recommended  in  its  report 
supporting  the  objective  of  the  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Pemisylvaiibi  [Mr. 
Clark]  ,  the  chairman  of  tbe  Retirement 
Subcommittee,  to  which  S.  1337  was  re- 
ferred, has  called  for  hearings  on  this 
measure  along  with  various  others  on 
May  10,  1962,  and  it  Is  my  expectation 
that  the  substitute  bill  will  be  taken  up 
in  place  of  S.  1337  at  that  time.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  ccxq;)eratlon  in  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3164)  to  amend  tbe  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  fis  to  increase. 
In  the  case  of  children  attendbig  school, 
from  18  to  21.  the  maximum  age  for  re- 
ceiving benefits  xmder  such  act.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


AMENDMENT    OF    TRADINO    WITH 
THE  ENEBTT  ACTT— AMEatDMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  bimsdf,  Mr. 
DiRxsDi.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them! 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  495)  to  am^id  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended,  which  was  ordored  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


COORDINATION   OF   MASS   TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  HIGHWAY  SYS- 
TEMS  OP   THE   URBAN   AREAS- 
ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  5, 1962,  the  names  of  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Scott 
were  added  as  additional  eo^xmaors  of 
tbe  bill  (S.  3122)  to  amend  aecdon  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  regional  agencies  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  plana  for  meeting, 
through  balanced  and  integrated  high- 
way and  conunuter  transportation  sys- 
tems, the  transportation  needs  of  metro- 
politan and  o\hex  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Cass 
of  New  Jersey  on  April  5. 1962. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  LEQIffliATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  wish  to  announce  tbe  begin- 
ning of  hearings  on  bills  relating  to  mass 
transportation  Including  S.  2390.  S.  3122, 
and  S.  3126. 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 
April  24,  1962,  at  10  ajn.  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  these  bills  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff. 
Senate  Committee  on  WonWny  uad  Cur- 
rency, room  5300.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  C^?ltol  4-3121,  ex- 
tension 3921.  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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NOnCX  OF  RBSCH£DULINO  OP 
HZARINO  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
THURGOOD  MARSHALL.  OF  NZnV 
YORK.  TO  BE  U^.  CTRCUIT  JUDGE. 
SECXDND  ciRCurr 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the  public 
hearing  originally  scheduled  for  Monday. 
April  16.  1962.  on  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  second  circuit,  has 
been  rescheduled  for  Tuesday.  April  24. 
1962,  at  10:30  ajn..  In  room  2228.  New 
Senate  OfDce  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrus- 
KA  ] ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  NICHOLAS  deB.  KATZEN- 
BACH  TO  BE  DEPUTY  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Monday. 
April  16,  1962.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Deputy  Attorney 
General,   vice  Byron  R.  White. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrusxa],  and  myself  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI^,  ARTICLES . 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
Addrew  dellTsrwl  by  Senator  Dodd  at  the 
annual     banquet    of    the    Society    of     the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.   Patrick,  at  Las  Vegas. 
Nev..  on  March  17.  l»ea. 

By  Mx.  RANDOLPH: 
Addreea  on  the  subject  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
gram In  the  field  of  space  and  astronautlcai 
science  by  Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  John- 
BOM,  at  Ooddard  Memorial  Award  dinner. 
Washington.  D.C..  Prlday.  March  16.  1962 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR 
SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate,  as 


In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Elxecutive  K.  87th 
Congress.  1st  session,  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Ufe  at  Sea.  I960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
8is  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  convention,  which  was 
read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

lNTERN*TtriNAl.      CONVENTlfJN      TOS      SArTTT      OF 

Life    at    Sba 
article  i 

(at  The  Contracting  Governments  under- 
take to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  and  of  the  Regulations 
annexed  thereto,  which  shall  be  deemed  t<> 
constitute  an  Integral  part  of  the  present 
Convention  Every  reference  U)  the  present 
Convention  Implies  <it  the  same  time  a  ref- 
erence   to    these    Regulations 

(b)  The  Contracting  Oovernments  under- 
take to  promulgate  all  taws,  decrees,  orders 
and  regulations  and  to  take  all  other  steps 
which  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  present 
Convention  full  and  complete  effect,  so  as  t«> 
ensure  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety 
of  life,  a  ship  Is  fit  for  the  service  for  which 
It   is  Intended 

ARTicur  n 

The  ships  to  which  the  present  Convention 
applies  are  ships  retflstered  In  rour.trle.s  the 
Oovernments  of  which  are  Contracting  Oov- 
ernmenu,  and  ships  regl.stered  In  territories 
to  which  the  present  Convention  Is  extended 
under   Article  XHI 

ARTICLE    III 

Law$,  regnlationg 

The  Contracting  Oovernments  undprtake 
to  communicate  to  and  deposit  with  the  In- 
ter-Oovernmental  Maritime  Constiltatlve  Or- 
ganisation (hereinafter  called  the  Organ- 
isation I  : 

(a)  a  list  of  non-governmental  agencies 
which  are  authorised  to  act  In  their  behalf 
In  the  administration  of  measures  for  safety 
of  life  at  sea  for  circulation  to  the  Contract- 
ing Oovernments  for  the  Information  of  their 
officers; 

(b)  the  text  of  laws,  decrees,  orders  and 
regulations  which  shall  have  been  promul- 
gated on  the  various  matters  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  C<jnventlon, 

(c)  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  of 
their  Certificates  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention  for  circulation  to 
the  Contracting  Oovernments  for  the  In- 
formation of  their  officers 

ARTICLE    IV 

Cases  of  force  majeure 
(a)  No  ship,  which  Is  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention  at  the 
time  of  Its  departure  on  any  voyage,  shall  be- 
come subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  on  account  of  any  deviation  from 
Its  intended  voyage  due  to  stress  of  weather 
or  any  other  cause  of  force  majeure. 

(bi  Persons  who  are  on  board  a  ship  by 
reason  of  force  majeure  or  In  consequence  of 
the  obligation  laid  uj>on  the  master  to  carry 
shipwrecked  or  other  persons  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  application  to  a  ."thlp  of  any 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

ART1CI.R    V 

Carriage  of  persons  iri  emergency 
(a I  Por  the  purpose  of  moving  persons 
from  any  territory  In  order  to  avoid  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  their  lives  a  Contracting 
Oovernmeni  may  p>ermlt  the  carriage  of  a 
larger  number  of  persons  In  Its  shlfM  than 
Is  otherwise  permissible  under  the  present 
Convention. 

ibi  Such  permission  shall  not  deprive 
other  Cf'ntractlng  Oovernments  of  any  right 


of  control  under  the  present  Convention  over 
such  ships  which  come  within  their  ports. 

(c)  Notice  of  any  such  permlaalon,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances, shall  t>e  sent  to  the  Organization  by 
the  Contracting  Government  granting  such 
permission 

ARTICLE    VI 

Stispenawn   in   case  of  war 

(a)  In  case  of  war  or  other  hostilities,  a 
Contracting  Government  which  oonalders 
that  It  Is  affected,  whether  as  a  belligerent 
or  as  a  neutral,  may  suspend  the  o(>eratlon 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Regulations 
annexed  hereto  The  BUSF>endlng  Oorern- 
ment  shall  Immediately  give  notice  of  any 
such   suspension   to   the  Organisation. 

(b)  Such  suspension  shall  not  deprive 
other  Contracting  Oovernmenta  of  any  right 
of  control  under  the  present  Convention  over 
the  ships  of  the  8U8(>endlng  Oovernment 
when  sucb  ships  are  within  their  ports 

(c>  The  suspending  Oovernment  may  at 
any  ume  terminate  such  suspension  and 
shikU  Immediately  give  notice  of  such  ter- 
mination  to  the  Organization. 

(di  The  Organization  shall  notify  all  Con- 
tracting Oovernments  of  any  suspension  or 
termination  of  susp>enslon  under  this  Article 

ARTICLE    VII 

Prior  treaties  and  conventiont 
(a)  As  between  the  Contracting  Oovern- 
ments the  present  Convention  replaces  and 
abrogates  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  which  was  signed 
In  Ivindon  on  10  June  1948 

ibi  All  other  treaties,  conventions  and 
arrangements  relating  to  safety  of  life  at 
sea.  or  matters  api>ertalnlng  thereto,  at 
present  In  force  between  Oovernments  par- 
ties to  the  present  Convention,  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  full  and  complete  effect  dur- 
ing the  ternas  thereof  as  regards: 

( I )  ships  to  which  the  present  Conven- 
tion does  not  apply: 

(II)  ships  to  which  the  present  Conven- 
tion applies,  m  respect  of  matters  for  which 
It   has   not   expressly    provided. 

(ci  To  the  extent,  however,  that  such 
treaties,  conventions  or  arrangements  con- 
nirt  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  prevail 

(d)  All  matters  which  are  not  expressly 
provided  for  In  the  present  Convention  re- 
main subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  Con- 
trnctlng  Oovernments. 

ARTICLK    Vra 

Special    rules   draicn    up    by    agreement 

When  In  accordance  with  the  present  Con- 
vention special  rules  are  drawn  up  by  agree- 
ment between  all  or  some  of  the  Contracting 
Governments,  such  rules  shall  be  conunu- 
nlcated  to  the  Organization  for  circulation 
tu  all  Contracting  Oovernmenta. 

ARTICLE    IZ 

Amendments 

( a  I  1 1 1  The  present  Convention  may  be 
amended  by  unanimous  agreement  between 
the  Contracting  Oovernments. 

(11)  Upon  the  request  of  any  Contracting 
Oovernment  a  proi>osed  amendment  shall  be 
communicated  by  the  Organlastlon  to  all 
Contracting  Governments  for  consideration 
and  acceptance  under  this  paragraph. 

lb)  (I)  An  amendment  to  the  present 
Convention  may  be  proposed  to  the  Organ- 
ization at  any  time  by  any  Contracting  Oov- 
ernment and  such  proposal  If  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  (hereinafter  called  the  Assem- 
bly), upon  recommendation  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Marltlms  Safety 
Committee  of  the  Organisation  (hereinafter 
called  the  Maritime  Safety  Committss),  shall 
be  communicated  by  the  Organisation  to  all 
Contracting  Oovernments  for  their  ac- 
ceptance. 
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(11)  Any  such  recommendstton  by  the 
Maritime  Safety  Oommlttss  shall  be  oommu- 
nlcated  by  ths  Organ  Itisttan  to  all  OontrSfCt- 
ing  Oovernments  for  thslt  consideration  at 
least  six  months  before  It  is  considered  by 
the  Assembly. 

(c)(1)  A  conference  of  Oovernments  to 
consider  amendments  to  the  present  Con- 
vention proposed  by  any  Contracting  Oor- 
emment  shall  at  any  time  be  convened  by 
the  Organisation  upon  the  request  of  ons- 
ihird  of  the  Contracting  Oovernments. 

(11)  Every  amendment  adopted  by  such 
conference  by  a  two- thirds  majority  of  ths 
Contracting  OoTemmenta  shall  be  com- 
municated by  the  Organlastlon  to  all  Con- 
tracting Oovernments  for  their  acceptance. 

(d)  Any  amendment  oommunlcated  to 
Contracting  Oovernments  for  their  sccept- 
ance  under  paragraph  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
Article  shall  ooma  into  force  for  all  Con- 
tracting Oovernments,  except  those  which 
before  It  comes  into  force  make  a  declaration 
'hat  they  do  not  accept  the  amendment. 
twelve  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
ftn.endment  Is  accepted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Contracting  Oovernments  including  tvo- 
thlrda  of  the  Oovernments  represented  on 
the  Maritime  Safety  Committee. 

(e)  Ths  Assembly,  by  s  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote,  Including  two-thirds  of  the  Oov- 
ernmenu  represented  on  the  Maritime 
.Safety  Committee,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
currence of  ttro-thlrds  of  the  Contracting 
Governments  to  the  present  ConvenUon.  or 
a  r>n.ference  convened  under  paragraph  (e) 
of  this  Article  by  a  two- thirds  majority  Tote. 
may  determine  at  the  time  of  lU  adoptlcQ 
that  the  amendment  la  of  such  an  im- 
portant nature  that  any  Contracting  Oov- 
ernment which  makes  a  declaration  under 
paragraph  (d)  of  this  Article  and  which  does 
not  accept  the  amendment  within  a  period 
of  twelve  months  after  the  amendment 
comes  into  force,  shall,  upon  the  expiry  of 
thU  period,  eesae  to  be  a  party  to  ths  present 
Convention. 

(f)  Any  amendment  to  the  present  Con- 
vention msde  under  this  Article  which 
relates  to  ths  structure  of  s  ship  shall  apply 
only  to  ships  ths  keeU  of  which  ai«  laid 
after  the  date  on  which  ths  amendment 
c  imes  Into  force. 

(g)  The  OrganhEstlon  AaU  Inform  all 
Contracting  OoTammenta  of  any  amend- 
ments which  ooms  into  force  under  t>«t« 
Article,  together  with  the  date  on  which 
such  amendments  shall  come  Into  faros. 

(b)  Any  acoeptanoa  or  declaration  tmder 
this  Article  shall  be  msde  by  a  noMAeatkm 
In  writing  to  ths  Organisation,  which  ahall 
noUfy  all  Contracting  Governments  of  ths 
receipt  of  the  acceptance  or  declaration. 

ARIICLX   Z 

Signature  and  acocjftance 

(a)  The  i>ressnt  Convention  sliall  remain 
c>pen  for  signature  for  one  month  from  this 
day's  date  and  shall  tlkereaftsr  remain  open 
fur  acceptance.  Oovernments  of  Statss  may 
become  parties  to  the  OonvsnUon  by: 

(I)  Blgnature  without  rsservatlon  as  to 
acceptance: 

(II)  signature  subject  to  acceptance  fot- 
lowed  by  aooeptance;  or 

(III)  acceptance. 

(b)  Acceptance  ahall  be  effected  by  the 
deposit  of  an  instrument  with  ths  Organisa- 
tion, which  ahaU  inform  aU  Oovernments 
that  have  alrasdy  accepted  the  Canventkm 
of  each  acceptance  reoelved  and  of  the  daU 
of  Its  receipt. 

ARTICLK    ZI 

Coming  into  force 
(a)  The  preaent  Convention  shall  come 
Into  force  twelve  months  after  the  date  on 
which  not  less  than  flfteen  acceptances.  In- 
cluding seven  by  countries  each  with  not  lesa 
than  one  million  gross  tons  of  shipping,  have 
been  deposited  in  accordance  with  Article  X. 


Tfas  Orgsalaatton  shall  inform  aU  Oovem- 
msBts  ««ilah  havs  stgnsd  or  aooepted  ths 
present  Coavention  at  the  date  on  which  1* 
comes  Into  force. 

(b)  Acceptances  deixislted  after  the  data 
on  which  the  present  Convention  comes  Into 
fores  shall  taks  efKeet  three  months  after 
the  date  at  their  deposit. 

ASTXCLX  zn 
Denunciation 

(a)  The  present  Convention  may  be  de- 
nounced by  any  Contracting  Oovernment  at 
any  Ume  after  the  ezplry  of  five  years  from 
the  data  on  which  the  Convention  comes  Into 
force  for  that  Oovernment. 

(b)  Denunciation  ahall  be  effected  by  a 
notification  in  writing  addressed  to  the  Or- 
ganlzaUon  which  shall  notify  all  the  other 
Contracting  Oovernments  <rf  any  denuncia- 
tion received  and  of  the  date  of  its  receipt. 

(c)  A  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one 
year,  or  such  longer  period  as  may  be  speci- 
fied In  the  notification,  after  its  receipt  by 
the  Organization. 

ARTicix  xra 
Territoriet 

(e)  (t)  The  cm  ted  Nations  in  cases  where 
they  are  the  administering  authority  for  a 
territory  or  any  Contracting  Oovernment  re- 
sponslbls  for  the  International  relations  of  a 
territory  shall  as  soon  as  possible  consult  with 
such  territory  In  an  endeavour  to  extend  the 
present  Convention  to  that  territory  and 
may  at  any  time  by  notification  In  writing 
given  to  the  OrganlsaUon  declare  that  the 
present  Convention  shall  extend  to  such 
territory. 

( li)  The  present  Convention  shall  from  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notification  or  from 
such  other  date  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
notification  extend  to  the  territory  named 
therein. 

(b)(1)  The  United  Nations  or  any  Con- 
tracting Government  which  has  made  a 
declaration  under  iMuragraph  (a)  of  this  Arti- 
cle, at  any  time  after  the  ezplry  of  a  period 
of  flv«  yean  from  the  date  on  which  the 
Conventloa  has  been  so  eztended  to  any 
territory,  may  by  a  notiftcatlon  in  writing 
given  to  the  Organization  declare  that  the 
present  Conrentlon  shall  cease  to  extend  to 
any  btkA  territory  named  In  the  notification. 

( 11 )  The  preeent  Oonvention  shall  c«ase  to 
extend  to  any  territory  mentlonsd  In  such 
noUileatkHi  ons  year,  or  such  longer  period 
aa  may  be  spedfled  therein,  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notification  by  ths  Organ- 
ization. 

(c)  The  Orgsnlsatlon  ahall  Inform  all  the 
Contracting  Oovsmiacnts  of  the  extension  of 
the  present  Convention  to  any  territories 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article,  and  of 
the  termination  of  any  such  eztenslon  under 
the  proTlsloBs  of  paragraph  <b),  atatlng  In 
each  case  the  date  from  which  the  present 
Convention  has  been  or  will  cease  to  be  so 
extended. 

aaTici.z  zxT 
Itegistrmtion 

(a)  The  preeent  Convention  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  archives  of  ths  Organization 
and  the  Secretaty-Oeneral  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Shan  transmit  certified  true  copies 
thsrsof  to  all  Signatory  Oovernmenta  and  to 
all  other  Oovernments  which  accept  the 
present  Convention. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  present  Convention 
eomes  into  force  It  ahall  be  registered  by  the 
Organisatlan  with  the  Secretary -General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFEELD.  Mr.  President,  Ex- 
ecutive K  Is  the  fourth  International 
Convention  of  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  and 
the  third  one  to  come  before  the  Senate 
of  the  XTnited  States.  So.  although  the 
subject  matter  may  appear  highly  tech- 
nical and  complex,  the  Senate  has  twice 


b^ore    i^^iroTed    conventkms    of    this 
nature. 

The  new  conTentlon  has  resulted  in 
the  main  from  the  sinkln£r  of  the  Andrea 
Doria  after  a  collision  with  the  Stock- 
holm. Inasmw^  as  the  Andrea  Doria 
was  presumably  built  to  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  1948  convention,  worldwide 
concern  developed  over  adefiuacy  of  the 
standards  set  forth  in  that  ctmvwitlon. 
Accordingly,  the  IMO  convMitlon  was 
negotiated  to  advance  maritime  safety 
through  Improved  technical  regulations 
covering  such  subjects  as  construction, 
llfesaving  ai^llances,  radiotelegraphy 
and  radiotelephony,  safety  of  na^gation, 
carriage  of  grain,  carriage  of  dangrerous 
goods,  and  nuclear  ships.  Admiral  Rl^- 
mond,  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  principal  witness  before 
the  committee,  summarized  the  new 
convention  In  these  words: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  although  in  many 
ways  the  19S0  SOLAfil  Cbnvention  la  not 
radically  different  from  the  1»48  conTentlon, 
it  does  represent  a  very  definite  Impror*- 
ment  In  International  maritime  safety.  The 
changes  involved  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  positions  which  were  dsvsloped 
prior  to  the  conference  by  our  AomMnsd  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  Government  committees 
and  which  were  fought  for  at  the  conference 
by  our  delegation  drafted  from  the  same 
three  sources. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  full  text  of  the  admiral's 
statement  which  is  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  committee's  report  %nd 
which  summarized  in  greatn  detail  the 
most  important  changes  over  the  1948 
conventicm. 

In  urging  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
I960  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  ComTention. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatioQs 
took  into  account  that  the  U^S.  delega- 
tion consisted  in  part  of  representatives 
of  shipbuilders,  ship  operators,  labor 
unions,  i>ori  authorities,  professional  so- 
cieties, and  trade  associations  and  that 
there  is  no  oi^x)6iti(m  to  the  treatgr  that 
the  committee  is  aware  of.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  considers  the  treaty  "an 
important  step  forward  in  IntemaUonal 
a^eement  on  technical  mattes  eon- 
cemlng  maritime  safety." 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  giv«  its 
approval  to  ratification  ot  this  treatgr. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  imthout 
objection,  the  convention  will  be  consid- 
ered as  havlns  passed  through  its  va- 
rious parliamentary  stacres  up  to  the 
point  of  the  consideratian  of  the  resolu- 
tion  of  ratification. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  legislative  clei*  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  ( two-thirda  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein),  Thst  the  Senste 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  ths 
International  Conventton  for  Safety  at  Life 
at  Sea.  IBOO,  dated  at  Umdon  June  17.  IMO 
(Executive  K,  87th  Congress.  Ist  seaston). 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OPMCKR,  "nie 
question  Is,  wm  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resoluticm  of  ratUteatlon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  win  call  the  roll. 


•  Ml. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  resolution  of 
ratiflcation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BiTtDiCKl.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ClakkI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KxrrI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
ROWBYl,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Mobs),  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathjrsI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willi.ujsI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BxjRDicKl,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  I,  the  Senator 
from  Connectlcu*  fMr.  DodoI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  EngleI,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr  Kerr  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
RONCTl.  the  Senator  from  Utah  !Mr 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
SitATHERS),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TalmadgeI,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AllottI,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
CapehartI.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson  1,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  1,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mor- 
ion], and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Butler]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator   from   Connecticut    [Mr. 
Bush  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois    ( Mr 
DirksenI.  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.    Miller]    ar6  detained  on   official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Navy. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hart),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Dirksen  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Mor- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltonstall),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  73, 
nays,  0,  as  follows: 


jNo    43   Ex  1 

" 

YEAS— 73 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hickt-nlooper 

Murphy 

BartlPtt 

Mickey 

Miuikle      A 

Bean 

HiU 

Neubert{er 

Bible 

Holland 

Paatore 

B0Kt?S 

Hruska 

Pearvjn 

Byrd   W   Va 

Hvimphrey 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Case   S   Dak 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Church 

Keating 

Ru.s»ell 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Smith    Miiss 

Curtis 

I-auache 

Smith.  Maine 

OouKlaa 

LonK.  Mo 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

lx>nK.  Hawaii 

Stennls 

EaatUnd 

l.oiig.  La 

Symington 

Ellender 

Maijnuson 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Ponn 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

F\ilbrlKht 

McClellan 

YarborouKh 

Oore 

McQee 

YounK.  N   Dak 

Orueulng 

M   Namara 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Metcair 

Hartke 

Morse 

NOT  VOTINO- 

27 

Allott 

Clark 

Mouroney 

Bennett 

Cotton 

Morton 

BurdUk 

Dirksen 

Mosa 

Bush 

Dodd 

S.iltonstaU 

Butler 

EnKle 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va 

0')1  iwatcr 

Smather* 

Capehart 

Kerr 

TalmadKe 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Williams.  N  J 

Caa«.  N  J 

Miller 

Williams.  Del 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr 
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MANSFIELD.     Mr     President.    I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  FLAG  AND  CANNON  CEREMONY 
AT  TRYON  PALACE  IN  NEW  BERN, 
N.C. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  historic  cities  in  America  is 
New  Bern,  N.C.  As  capital  of  the  col- 
ony of  North  Carolina  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution. 
New  Bern  was  the  site  of  the  original 
Tryon  Palace,  which  served  both  as  the 
capitol  of  the  colony  and  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Governor,  and  which  was 
probably  the  most  magnificent  building 
erected  in  America  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 


The  original  Tryon  Palace  was  de- 
stroyf  1  a  few  years  after  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  won  their  Independence  from 
the  mother  country.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever. Tryon  Palace  has  been  reproduced 
in  recent  years  in  conformity  to  the 
original  building,  and  is  being  visited  in 
con.stantly  increasing  numbers  by  those 
who  admire  beautiful  architecture  or 
revere  things  symbolic  of  our  historic 
pa.st 

For  the  restoration  of  magnificent  , 
Tryon  Palace  we  are  chiefly  Indebted  to 
Mrs.  John  A.  Kellenberger,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Carraway,  and  the  other  officers 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Com- 
mission. 

On  September  27.  1961,  the  Tryon 
Palace  Commission,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  numerous  citizens  Joined  in  an  im- 
pressive flag  and  cannon  ceremony  upon 
the  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  Try- 
on  Palace. 

On  that  occasion  Mrs.  John  A.  Kellen- 
berger, chairman  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Commission,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  P 
Binney,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  delivered 
appropriate  addresses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  addresses  be  printed  at  tlus 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Orkxtincs  bt  M«a  John  A  KcLXXNBKmcu. 
Chaikman.  Trtom  Palacs  Oommusjon. 
PscPAaKD  FOB  Dklivkst  at  thk  Flag  amd 
Canmon  CncMONT  AT  TtTOH  PAijkCX,  8i:p- 

TCMBKK    27,     I9«l 

As  chairman  of  the  Tryon  Palace  CommU- 
slon  It  Is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  bring 
fCreetln^s  on  this  notable  occasion.  Every 
member  of  the  commission  joins  me  In  wel- 
coming all  of  you  to  this  historic  flag  and 
cannon  ceremony  We  are  highly  honored 
by  your  presence  and  deeply  grateful  for  your 
Interest 

The  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable Terry  Sanford,  Joins  us  In  exprcaslng 
his  welcome  to  you  also,  and  regrets  his 
absence  due  to  an  Important  out-of-State 
meeting 

Especially  are  we  proud  and  delighted  to 
have  with  us  so  many  distinguished  per- 
sonages, military  officers  and  civil  officials, 
who  add  so  much  luster  and  dignity  to  this 
colorful  program 

On  this  occasion  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  marines  stationed  at  the  neighboring 
Marine  Corps  Base  at  Camp  Lejeune,  and 
Marine  Air  Station  at  Cherry  Point,  and  to 
the  Marine  Corpe  In  general  For  almost  two 
centuries  these  "soldiers  of  the  sea"  have 
formed  a  primary  line  of  defense  against 
enemies  who  would  destroy  our  American 
way  of  life  The  records  of  the  marines 
are  outstanding.  In  the  air,  on  land,  and 
sea  Their  historic  traditions,  techniques, 
and  Ideals  sustain  ua  in  the  face  of  current 
cold  war  threats 

We  are  truly  grateful  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation given  us  BO  generously  by  the  com- 
manding generals  and  their  associates  at 
Camp  Lejeune  and  Cherry  Point.  The  exer- 
cises this  afternoon  could  not  have  been 
poaslble  without  their  wholehearted  aid  and 
interest. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  also  to  Mr.  Ward 
and  to  Miss  Carraway  for  arranging  this 
colorful  program  which  pays  tribute  to  the 
marines,  those  intrepid  "soldiers  of  the  sea." 
who  guard  our  shores  and  preserve  our 
Republic. 

Through    appreciation    of    otir    country's      J 
rich  heritage,  as  exemplified  by  the  history 
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ol  Tryon  Palace,  we  hope  that  the  marines 
and  all  of  us  may  find  renewed  Inspiration 
and  seal  for  even  greater  devotion  to  duty, 
and  that  our  Nation  may  ever  be  kept  free 
and  Independent. 

ADORXss  BT  Maj.  Gen.  Akthub  F.  Binnkt.  VS. 
Maxinx  Coaps.  Pbkpai  t)  roa  Dbuvkst  at 
Flag    and    Cannon    CxxufONT    at    Txton 

PaLACX  on   SXPTEMBn  37.    IMl 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Urs.  Latham 
who  conceived  and  fostered  the  Tryon  PaUce 
restoraUon  and  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission, and  many  others,  who  have  worked 
so  effectively  for  the  fruition  of  the  project. 

This  beautiful  palace  now  stands  as  a  vis- 
ible and  tangible  example  of  our  cultural 
heritage — rtmted  In  European  clvUlzatlon. 
with  contributions  from  many  national 
cultures. 

Of  course.  In  that  colonial  decade  of  two 
centuries  ago  there  were  differences  between 
the  colonists  and  Governor  Tryon  and  King 
George  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Colo- 
nies should  be  governed. 

But,  I  believe  that  wc  were  fortunate  to 
have  had  our  beginnings  as  a  part  of  the 
British  colonial  system.  From  them  we  de- 
rived our  code  of  law  and  our  ethical  stand- 
ards of  falrplay.  Integrity,  and  fortitude. 
Perhaps  our  survival  as  a  nation  may  be  due 
to  BrltUh  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
In  two  World  Wars  they  bore  the  brunt  In 
the  beginning  and  were  gallant  allies  In 
victory. 

Now  that  the  United  BUtee  has  achieved 
maturity  as  a  nation  and  assumed  new  world 
responsibilities  we  and  oiir  NATO  allies  are 
following  a  BrltUh  policy  of  long  standing: 
To  call  a  halt  when  any  totalitarian  power 
with  aggressive  Intent  seeks  further  to  ex- 
pand and  impose  Its  will,  Its  form  of  govern- 
ment. Its  dominion  upon  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated  our  position  very  well 
in  his  brilliant  speech  In  the  world  forum 
of  the  United  Nations  on  Monday. 

We  do  not  Insist  that  oiu'  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  beet  for  others.  We  do  ask  that  there 
be  freedom  of  choice.  As  President  Kennedy 
said.  "We  cannot  expect  all  nations  to  adopt 
like  systems,  for  conformity  is  the  Jailer  of 
freedom  and  the  enemy  of  growth." 

We  do  believe  that  when  we  achieve  a 
universal  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, responsive  to  the  governed,  only  then 
can  world  peace  be  insured. 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  fortunate  to  have  Its 
two  major  air  and  ground  bases  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  here  In  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina We,  too.  take  pride  In  yoiu-  great  State, 
which  has  been  singularly  fortunate  In  its 
leadership  and  Its  citizenry. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  National  Archives 
Building  In  Waahlngton  there  la  an  Inscrip- 
tion on  either  side.  One  says.  "The  past  U 
prolog";  the  second:  "Study  the  past."  We 
might  add  a  third.  "And  look  to  the  future." 
This  historic  palace  is  a  door  from  the  past 
Uj  the  future — a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
who  visit  It. 

We  of  the  Marine  Corpe  are  honored  to  be 
here  today,  and  we  appreciate  the  friendly 
spirit  and  community  support  that  la  evi- 
denced by  our  Joint  participation  In  theas 
ceremonies. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  traditions  of  Its  own. 
And.  If  we  are  ever  needed  to  protect  and  per- 
petuate our  InstltuUons,  you  will  And  us 
ready. 


memory.  On  that  occasion  Edwin  Gill 
the  State  treasurer  of  North  Carolina.' 
made  a  dedicatory  address  In  which  he 
paid  appropriate  tribute  to  Oovemor 
Umstead.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
B«r.  Oill's  address  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Ricoao  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


WILLIAM  BRADLEY  UMSTEAD 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
North  Carolina's  ablest  and  most  beloved 
sons.  William  Bradley  Umstead,  served 
with  distinction  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
before  becoming  Governor  of  my  State. 
On  April  1,  1962,  East  CaroUna  College 
at  Greenville,  N.C,  dedicated  one  of  Its 
fine  new  buildings.  Umstead  Hall,  to  his 


ADDxns  bt  Edwim  Onx,  Statx  Tbxasttxxe, 
at  thx  £>zdication  or  Umstxao  Hall,  East 
Caxolina  Collxgx,  GxxiNvnLLE  NC  3  30 
P.M.,  Apmn.1,  196a 

We  are  met  here  today  to  pay  affectionate 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  North  Carolinian 
A  man  who  served  hU  day  and  generation 
with  a  rare  brand  of  wisdom  that  continues 
to  challenge  all  of  us  to  better  and  more  tise- 
ful  lives. 

My  pleasure  In  having  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  occasion  Is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  here  of  Mrs.  Umstead  and  her 
daughter.  Merle  Bradley,  as  well  as  other 
close  relatives  and  friends  who  were  Inti- 
mately associated  with  the  man  whom  wc 
honor  here  this  afternoon. 

Often  a  tribute  of  this  kind  Is  delayed 
untU  there  are  none  living  who  shared  the 
companionship  of  the  man  who  is  honored. 
But,  today  we  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that 
William  Umstead  continues  to  be  loved  and 
respected  by  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  throughout  North 
Carolina  who  knew  him  In  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life.  It  Is  for  us,  the  living,  to  do 
what  we  can  to  preserve  the  record  of  hU 
achievements  and  to  sec  that  his  memory  is 
kept  green. 

let  me  say  in  the  beginning  that  although 
I  was  honored  with  the  trust  of  Governor 
Umstead,  I  realize  that  there  are  many  here 
who  knew  him  l>etter  than  I.  I  only  hope 
that  as  I  speak  In  his  memory  my  words 
will  find  a  warm  echo  In  their  hearts. 

This  Is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
give  the  chronology  of  his  life  nor  to  cata- 
log his  achievements.  It  U  also  too  soon 
to  evaluate  the  Importance  of  his  adminis- 
tration. For  this  we  must  await  the  sanc- 
tion of  history.  However,  It  Is  not  too  soon 
to  say  that  Governor  Umstead's  admlnistra- 
Uon  was  In  the  high  tradition  that  has  given 
North  Carolina  an  unbroken  record  of  good 
govcfiunent  for  more  than  60  years. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  in  the  time  al- 
lotted U  to  suggest.  If  I  can,  the  essence  of 
this  man,  the  core  of  his  character,  the 
heartbeat  of  his  lUe,  his  winning  ways  with 
people,  the  quality  of  his  leadership  which 
conunanded  the  strong  loyalty  of  those  who 
knew  him  well. 

I  think  I  detect  In  the  life  of  this  man, 
running  through  it  lUte  a  strand  of  finely 
tempered  steel,  a  determination  always,  come 
what  may,  to  do  his  best.  Whether  he  was 
raising  tobacco  or  working  in  a  sawmill, 
teaching  school,  studying  to  be  a  lawyer, 
serving  as  a  soldier  overseas,  prosecuting  the 
crUulnal  docket  as  solicitor,  representing  his 
State  in  the  National  Congress,  or  as  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina — we  sec  him  giving 
his  all  to  the  problem  at  hand,  never  sparing 
himself. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  who  have  been 
critical  of  him  because  they  aay  he  was  a 
perfectionist,  that  he  set  standards  unrea- 
sonably high,  that  he  was  somewhat  Im- 
patient of  mistakes  and  human  error,  that 
he  continued  to  believe  In  the  attainment 
of  the  Impossible.  I  dissent  moet  heartUy 
from  any  such  deduction.  In  my  opinion, 
there  was  never  a  man  more  modest  or  more 
conaclptis  of  his  own  fallibility. 

Umstead  knew  that  he  and  all  mankind 
were  fallible,  and  that  if  the  human  race 
did  not  strive  for  the  best.  If  we  did  not 
keep  our  eyes  on  perfection  as  a  goal,  if  we 
did  not  continue  to  experience  a  sort  of 
divine  discontent  with  things  as  they  are. 
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that  we  would  inevitably  fall  to  attain  any- 
thing approaching  excellence. 

Hiunan  beings  are  never  eaiy  to  analyze. 
There    U   always   something   about   htunan 
personality  that   defies  deflnlUon.     Fo*-   In- 
stance,   Umstead    was    In    many    reapecto    a 
puritan,  serious  of  piUTXJse  with  deep  moral 
convictions.    A  man  who  could.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Injustice,  take  on  a  grim  aspect,  giv- 
ing vent  to  righteous  IndlgnaUon.     And  yet, 
to  thoee  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  witty 
tolerant,   and   good   humored,   with  a   deep 
understanding  of  the  limitations  of  human 
nature.     And  many  a  friend  who  had  failed 
In  some  mission   and   who  dreaded  to  face 
the    Judgment    of    Governor    Umstead.    was 
relieved  to  be  welcomed  with  a  dry  wit  and 
a     generosity      that      overwhelmed      them. 
Umstead   fully   understood   the  dlverelty   of 
taste,  mood,  and  abUlty  among  his  friends, 
and  never  permitted  intolerance  or  human 
frailty  or  such  a  thing  as  self -righteousness 
to  enter  his  thinking  and  thxis  divide  him 
from  the  brotherhood  of  those  whoae  friend- 
ship he  valued. 

Yes,  BlU  Umstead  was  something  of  a  purl- 
tan  and  yet  be  understood  the  world,  and 
with  all  of  Its  ImperfecUons,  he  loved  It. 
Among  Intimates,  be  was  a  gay  companion, 
and  through  the  magic  of  hU  fellowship 
bound  hundreds  of  them  to  him  with  strong 
ties  of  friendship.  Nothing  pleaaed  him 
more  than  to  Uke  advanUge  of  a  reunion  of 
some  kind,  to  engage  In  the  good-humored 
give-and-take  of  such  hilarious  occasions. 
He  loved  a  good  story,  even  if  the  Joke  was 
on  himself.  He  was  often  the  life  of  the 
party,  rendering  a  harmonica  aolo,  quoting 
poetry  which  might  be  a  sUtely  verse  frt>m 
Shakespeare,  or  Just  a  precious  piece  of  dog- 
gerel. He  ioved  the  old  old  hymns  and 
would  often  Join  in,  singing  lustily,  "Ten 
Thousand  "limes  Ten  Thotisand,"  and  then 
more  sofUy,  "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds." 
And  then  he  would  often  shift  to  something 
as  light  as  froth  on  the  Milky  Way.  A 
favorite  was : 

"I  was  born  about  ten  thousand  years  ago. 
There  ain't  nothing  ever  happened  I  dont 

know 
I  pulled  the  lion's  tall,  and 
I'll  Uck  the  man  who  says  It  ain't  aol" 

Umstead  studied  law  at  Trinity  College 
under  Samuel  Fox  Mordecal,  and  he  fre- 
quently quoted  some  of  the  great  teach- 
er's colorful  sayings.  He  once  aroae  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  to  give  Mordecal's  defini- 
tion of  drunkenness: 

"Not  drunk   Is  he  who  from   the  fioor  can 

rise  again  and  drink  once  more. 
But  drunk  Is  he  who  prostrate  Ilea  and  can 
neither  drink  nor  rise." 

Subsequently,  In  a  political  campaign  In 
which  Umstead  was  Involved,  someone  In  the 
opposition  seized  upon  this  quotation  from 
the  CoNcaxssioNAL  Rxcoao  to  try  to  leave 
the  Impression  that  In  some  strange,  fan- 
tastic way,  Umstead  was  on  the  side  of  In- 
toxicating liquors.  Of  course,  this  absurd 
attack  brought  only  laughter  from  thoee 
who  knew  that  Bill  was  a  teetotaler  and  that 
he  took  a  rare  delight  In  the  earthy.  Rabe- 
laisian wit  of  his  famoiu  law  teacher. 

My  friends,  the  figure  we  have  here  is  that 
of  a  man  who  loved  both  Justice  and  his  fel- 
low man,  and  who  was  determined  to  sea- 
son the  hard  decisions  of  life  with  the  mel- 
low wine  of  comradeship. 

In  a  way,  William  Umstead  was  a  lonely 
flgvire  In  the  arena  of  politics.  Not  that  he 
did  not  have  friends,  not  that  he  did  not 
have  loyal  supporters  devoted  to  his  cause, 
but  because  he  seemed  alone  as  he  often  dif- 
fered with  good  men  as  to  what  was  prt^Mr 
conduct  In  a  political  camptOgn.  Time  and 
again  he  worried  his  supporters  by  refusing 
to  take  advantage  of  facts  which  they 
thought  could  have  legitimately  been  used 
and  would  have  helped  h<m,  because  his 
code  of  ethics  wotild  not  allow  him  to  take 
what  he  regarded  as  an  unfair  advantage. 
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Time  and  again  It  wa«  William  Umstead  who 
held  acnne  of  hla  more  enthusiastic  support- 
ers In  check  because  he  desired  above  all 
things  to  be  fair  and  put  and  to  play  the 
game  according  to  the  strict  code  that  he 
had  impoeed  upon  himself.  In  his  deter- 
mination to  be  right,  eren  though  he  might 
forfeit  the  prize,  he  was  often  the  despair  of 
political  advisers.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter was  that  William  Dmstead  sought  to  ap- 
ply to  the  rough-and-tumble.  catch-a«- 
catch-can  domain  of  politics  something  of 
the  ethics  that  he  practiced  In  private  life 

I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  leave  the 
Impression  that  William  Umstead  was  not 
a  wise  and  accomplished  politician.  He  was. 
In  fact,  a  veteran  of  the  political  wars  when 
he  came  to  the  Oovernorshlp.  He  had  man- 
aged the  successful  campaign  of  the  Honor- 
able R.  Oregg  Cherry  tot  Governor,  and  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
executive  committee.  He  was  Involved  in 
two  hard-fought,  statewide  campaigns,  one 
for  the  senate  in  which  he  was  in  contest 
with  the  Honorable  J.  Melville  Broughton, 
and  the  other  for  the  Governorship,  his  op- 
ponent being  the  Honorable  Hubert  Olive 
Both  campaigns  were  conducted  with  mutual 
respect  between  the  distinguished  parUci- 
pants,  leaving  no  legacy  of  bitterness  there- 
after. 

We  often  learn  much  about  the  character 
of  a  man  when  we  know  the  nature  of  those 
he  nuMt  admired.  While  I  do  not  presume 
to  name  those  that  he  revered  the  moet  In 
private  life,  I  do  think  It  is  well  known  that 
■tJ"o«g  the  elder  statesmen,  there  were  none 
that  be  admired  more  than  the  Honorable 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  and  the  Honorable  Robert  L. 
Doughton.  Among  Governor  Umstead's  let- 
ters and  papers,  we  find  touching  tributes 
to  each  of  them  In  whose  honor  he  "dipped 
hla  colors"  as  they  passed  Into  the  great 
beyond. 

William  Umstead  came  to  the  governor- 
ship well  prepared  for  the  heavy  respon- 
slbiliUes  of  that  high  oOce.  His  experi- 
ence In  govenunent  had  been  broad  and 
comprehensive.  He  clinabed  the  ladder  of 
public  service,  rung  by  rung,  beginning  on 
the  county  level  aixl  moving  upward  until 
he  had  reached  the  Halls  of  Congress  He 
knew  what  it  meant  to  resolve  opposing  view- 
points In  both  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  tha  U^S.  Senate,  and  he 
knew  when  it  was  his  duty  as  solicitor  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  defendant's 
counsel  and  the  court,  all  In  the  interest 
of  sensible,  humane  solutions.  It  was  as  a 
solicitor  that  he  learned  that  the  admin- 
istration of  Jxistlce  Is  not  an  exact  science. 
that  things  are  not  alwa3rs  black  or  white. 
but  that  judges  and  Juries  must  often  make 
hard  decisions  In  the  gray  area  of  com- 
promise. 

He  knew  how  laws  were  made;  he  knew 
how  laws  were  enforced.  So,  when  he  came 
to  be  the  chief  executive  of  North  Carolina, 
he  could  look  at  the  problems  that  faced 
him  with  the  candid  eyee  of  experience  The 
intensive  apprenticeship  that  he  had  served 
in  the  science  and  art  of  government  caused 
him  to  be  one  of  the  best  prepared  men 
for  tha  govemnrshlp  in  the  history  of  our 
State. 

Undoubtedly  Umstead  had  visions  of  a 
Utopia  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  but 
he  never  permitted  the  bright  light  of  this 
vision  to  blind  him  to  the  day-by-day.  week- 
by-week.  month-by-month  necessities  of  the 
people  that  he  served.  His  goal  was  per- 
fection, but  if  he  could  not  reach  it  in 
the  short  span  of  time  assigned  to  him.  he 
refused  to  be  frustrated  or  discouraged,  and 
bravely  grasped  such  opportunities  as  of- 
fered themselves  for  the  advancement  of  our 
people.  Needless  to  say.  In  such  realistic 
endeavors,  his  long  and  rich  experience  in 
the  practical  afTalrs  of  government  was  In- 
valuable. 

Although  Governor  Umstead  served  as  chief 
executive  for  less  than  2  years,  and  during 


that  time  was  greatly  handicapped  by  Illness. 
it  must  not  be  forftotten  that  in  this  brief 
period  he  left  a  definite,  concrete  and.  I 
think,  lasting  impression  on  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  State,  giving  Impettis  to  im- 
portant programs  that  were  to  mature  and 
flower  under  succeeding  administrations. 

Umstead  was  a  stanch  friend  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  public  schools, 
and  of  all  phases  of  education  He  was  also 
a  friend  of  good  roads  and  of  those  humane 
institutions  that  minister  to  the  sick  and 
af&lcted.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  deter- 
mined that  the  expansion  and  progress  of  all 
these  services  be  accomplished  well  within 
the  bounds  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  pay  Thus  substan- 
tial progress  was  achieved  and  the  fltcul  in- 
tegrity of  thi-  State  maintained 

Umstead  recommended  and  secured  from 
the  legislature  of  1953  a  10-percent  Increase 
in  the  salaries  of  both  teachers  and  State 
employees.  It  was  at  his  insistence  that  the 
general  assembly  of  1953  authorized  114 - 
250.000  of  bonds  for  permanent  improve- 
ments at  the  Institutions  and  agencies  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  %22  million  for  mental  Insti- 
tutions and  850  million  for  public  school 
construction  He  set  In  motion  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  parole  system  and 
sponsored  regional  forums  looking  toward 
the  Industrial  development  of  every  section 
of  North  Carolina  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  It  was  during  Umstead's  adminis- 
tration. May  17.  1954,  to  be  exact,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  handed 
down  its  controversial  decision  with  respect 
to  segregation  In  the  public  Fchools.  thereby 
plunging  our  whole  educational  program  Into 
a  sea  of  uncertainty  Umstead  met  the 
storm  calmly,  with  a  statesmanlike.  Judicial 
approach,  naming  a  special  advls<.)ry  commit- 
tee on  education  to  study  this  problem 
Later  under  Governor  Hodges  this  commit- 
tee was  to  sponsor  the  now  famous  Pearsall 
plan" 

Some  of  these  policies  came  to  fruition 
Immediately,  but  most  of  them  were  moving 
forward  with  vigor  when  he  died,  and  it 
remained  for  Governor  Hodges  and  now 
Governor  Sanford  to  carry  on  and  Imple- 
ment many  phases  of  the  Umstead  pro- 
gram Considering  the  handicaps  under 
which  he  labored,  we  can  truthfully  say  of 
Bill  Umstead's  administration  never  was  so 
much  achieved  in  so  brief  a  time 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  light  diversion. 
I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while 
Governor  Hodges  has  been  called  our  "Hur- 
ricane" Governor,  he  in  fact  has  no  monop- 
oly on  disasters  of  this  kind  One  of  the 
worst  hurricanes—  Hazel — occurred  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Umstead 
And  from  what  has  recently  happened  under 
Governor  Sanford  on  the  coast  of  Dare.  I 
feel  that  Governor  Hodges  has  still  less  claim 
to   this   rather  doubtful   distinction 

When  Umstead  was  first  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  shortly  after  his  inauguration. 
the  general  asaembly  was  in  session  His- 
toric conferences  were  held  in  a  hospital 
room  from  which  a  frail  Governor  issued 
crisp,  clear  recommendations  to  lieutenants 
In  the  general  aasembly  Communications 
between  the  Governor  and  the  legislature 
were  kept  open  through  the  devoted  serv- 
ices of  the  Governors  brother.  Mr  John 
Umstead.  bis  legislative  ctiunsel.  Mr  Prank 
Taylor,  and  his  private  secretary.  Mr  Ed 
Rankin.  It  was  through  the  tactful  and 
diplomatic  action  of  these  and  a  few  other 
friends  that  Governor  Umstead  was  able 
to  maintain  and  make  effective  his  position 
with  respect  to  pending  legislation 

SufBce  It  to  say.  that  Umstead.  under  great 
handicaps,  dealt  with  the  problems  that  face 
all  chief  executives,  but  In  this  case,  he  did 
not  have  the  time  required  for  the  full  res- 
olution of  nruiny  issues,  nor  did  he  have  left 
any  period  of  comparative  ease  during  which 
he  could  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  own 
achievements.     Instead,  fate  abruptly  termi- 


nated his  administration  and  plunged  the 
State  Into  mourhlng.  For  the  first  time  In 
83  years,  a  Governor  of  North  Carolina  died 
In  office.  It  seemed  that  almost  all  the 
activities  of  a  great  State  ceased  as  over 
4  million  North  Carolinians  paused  In  tribute 
to  this  frail  yet  resolute  man  who  had  liter- 
ally given  his  life  In  their  service — the  silver 
cord  was  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  was 
broken — William  Umstead  had  received  the 
final  summons,  and  with  bowed  heads  and 
heavy  hearts  we  saw  him  go. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  con- 
tribution made  by  William  Unutaad  to  his 
State  was  the  emphasis  that  ike  placed  upon 
duty,  upon  being  faithful  to  one's  trust, 
upon  the  abaolute  necessity  for  integrity  In 
public  life.  As  I  have  Indicated,  there  were 
those  who  often  felt  that  Umstead  was  too 
precise  In  bis  requirements,  too  exacting  In 
his  demands,  too  Insistent  that  the  shield  of 
the  State  not  only  be  spotless,  but  bright 
and  shining — free  from  the  slightest  shadow 
of  suspicion.  The  answer  is  that  Umstead 
never  asked  of  others  more  than  he  required 
of  himself  To  any  who  thought  that  he 
was  a  stern  administrator,  ttie  answer  is  that 
he  WHS  stern  with  himself,  and  in  the  end. 
nice  the  good  soldier  that  he  was,  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

We  live,  my  friends.  In  an  age  that  has 
become  all  too  cynical,  all  too  self -satisfied 
We  live  during  years  In  which  the  braaen 
goddeas  of  material  success  oommanrts  the 
loyalty  of  far  too  many  of  our  citiaens.  We 
find  all  around  us  evidence  of  cutting  cor- 
ners, a  revival  of  the  philosophy  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means,  and  a  general  flabbiness 
of  thinking  In  the  areas  of  ethics  and  moral- 
ity. In  such  a  time  and  period,  the  life  of 
William  Umstead  U  like  the  clear  call  of  a 
trumpet  summoning  all  of  us  back  to  the 
simple  and  yet  basic  virtues — to  truth,  to 
honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

Of  course.  William  Umstead  made  his  share 
of  mistakes  and  his  Judgment  as  to  people 
and  as  to  policies  was  certainly  not  infalli- 
ble, but  no  man  ever  seriously  questioned 
his  motives  nor  doubted  hU  abaolute  in- 
tegrity. His  entire  career  was  oriented  to- 
ward unselfish  service  to  his  State  and  its 
people. 

William  Unutead  as  a  young  boy  canM  to 
the  altar  of  Mount  Tabor  Methodist  Church 
and  gave  his  life  to  Christ.  He  always  felt 
that  this  was  the  greatest  single  act  of  his 
life  And  I  am  Informed  that  on  occasions 
he  returned  to  this  same  altar  to  rededicate 
himself  on  the  eve  of  great  decisions.  No 
matter  where  he  lived,  no  matter  where  he 
went.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  spirit  of 
Mount  Tabor  remained  with  him. 

William  Umstead  never  made  a  fanlare  or 
public  display  of  his  religion,  but  we  do  know 
of  his  deep  loyalty  to  his  chxirch  and  to 
the  Master  In  whose  steps  he  sought  to 
walk  I.  for  one.  believe  that,  after  he  suf- 
fered the  heart  attack  and  during  convales- 
cence, he  must  have  wondered  where  his 
duty  lay  I  know  that  there  were  sincere 
friends  who  felt  thst  he  owed  It  to  himself 
to  resign  the  burden  of  the  governorship 
so  that  he  might  have  a  fair  chance  to 
regain  his  health  In  my  opinion,  Umstead 
calmly  weighed  the  consequence*  to  himself 
against  his  inaugural  commitment  to  the 
pe<iple,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Mount  Tabor, 
decided  to  continue  to  serve  as  Governor 
It  was  a  decision  quietly  but  firmly  made 
by  a  man  whose  devotion  to  duty  tran- 
scended all  other  considerations. 

On  entering  the  arena  of  politics,  some 
of  our  public  men  have  had  their  names 
shortened  for  political  reasons.  Oliver  Max- 
well Gardner  became  "Max";  Cameron  Mor- 
rison became  "Cam ';  and  after  having  been 
in  the  Governorship  for  some  time,  Intlmste 
friends  began  to  call  Governor  Broughton. 
"Mel  '  The  nearest  Governor  Khringhaus 
came  to  informality  was  "Blucher,"  and  Gov- 
ernor McLean,  even  to  intimates,  remained 
either  '  Ang\is'  or   "Wilton."    Others  received 
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colorful  titles.  Governor  Cherry  was  fre- 
quently called  the  Iron  Major.  Very  few 
people  assumed  to  call  Governor  Hbey, 
Clyde,"  but  there  were  many  who  affec- 
tionately dubbed  him  "the  Presiding  dder." 
And  more  recently  Hodges  was  termed 
"Luther,  the  Lion-hearted."  With  respect 
to  Sanford.  we  miist  await  the  iinfoldlng 
events  of  his  administration.  However,  I 
doubt  not  that  for  hiia  aome  equally  col- 
orful and  appropriate  title  Is  now  in  prepa- 
ration. 

In  the  case  of  William  Umstead,  we  find 
that  he  was  sometimes  called  "Bill"  and 
sometimes  called  "Wllliain."  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  It  was  the  general  public  that 
called  him  "BUI,"  while  intimate  friends, 
such  as  Mr.  Jones  Puller,  Mr.  Percy  Reade, 
and  his  brother.  John,  called  him  "William." 
This  area  between  the  familiar  "Bill"  and 
the  more  formal  "William,"  symbolizes  to  me 
the  delightful  mixture  of  qualities  that  we 
have  in  Umstead,  who  could  be  both  stem 
and  tolerant,  grim  and  gay,  Just  and  merci- 
ful— that  delightful  c(HUbinatlon,  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  in  the  hurly-burly  of  poli- 
tics— a  puritan,  if  you  please,  with  a  song 
In  his  heart. 

So.  my  friends,  as  we  take  leave  for  the 
time  being  of  both  "Bill"  and  "William."  I 
would  like  to  think  that  we  are  really  bring- 
ing to  a  close  a  reunion  with  an  old  and 
dear  friend,  with  whom  we  have  laughed, 
and  with  whom  we  have  sung;  whose  mod- 
esty and  reticence  often  tended  to  obeeure 
his  lovable  and  engaging  qualltiea,  whose 
companionship  we  shall  seek  again  from 
time  to  time,  and  from  whose  exemplary 
life  we  shall  deriw  iasplraUon  and  en- 
couragement for  the  challenging  days  that 
lie  ahead. 

"HU  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand 

up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  man." 


THE  EFFECT  OP  IMPORTS  UPON 
THE  TEXTILE  AND  GARMENT  IN- 
DUSTRIES 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  Piedmont 
Associated  Industries  Is  an  association  of 
more  than  100  companies  operating  in 
Greensboro.  High  Point.  Thomasvllle, 
Jamestown,  and  Kemersville,  N.C.  On 
March  21,  1962,  the  association  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  North  Carolina  congres- 
sional delegation  at  the  Sheraton-Carl- 
ton  Hotel  in  Washington.  On  that 
occasion  one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
enlightened  citizens,  John  Harden,  of 
Greensboro,  N.C,  spoke  to  the  members 
of  the  association  and  their  guests  in 
illuminating  fashion  concerning  the 
problems  which  Imports  pose  to  the  tex- 
tile and  garment  industries. 

Mr.  Harden's  observations  will  be  of 
much  value  to  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives when  Congress  considers  the  for- 
eign trade  bill.  For  this  reaaon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  obeerva- 
tlon  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcoed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Thx  ErrccT  or  Impobts  Upon  tkk  Textilx 

AND  Gaxmkmt  iNDUsrmixs 

(By  John  Harden) 

Thank  you  for  your  wllllngneas  to  try  this 
experiment  with  us  here  tonight.  As  George 
Elchhom  said,  we're  not  here  to  tell  you  what 
kind  of  laws  to  enact — or  to  add  anything  to 
the  tremendous  pressiires  that  go  with  your 
Job. 


Parenthetically,  all  of  your  friends  in  in- 
dustry understand  your  position  here  in 
Washington  becatue  it  paraUels  our  own  ex- 
perience. When  the  North  Carolinians  we 
represent  here  were  plant  managers  or  de- 
partment heads  they  specialized  their  atten- 
tions, and  as  they  became  presidents  or  divi- 
sion managers  in  their  companies  they  had  to 
widen  their  viewpoint  and  balance  the  needs 
of  one  unit  against  the  whole.  In  a  much 
broader  sense,  I  assvune  this  ii  the  position 
today  of  Members  of  Congress.  Just  as  we 
are  responsible  to  our  stockholders,  employ- 
ees, and  customers,  so  are  you  responsible 
to  all  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  here  lately  it  appears  as  If  you're 
responsible  to  the  entire  world. 

Originally  we  had  planned  to  bring  you 
some  of  our  views  only  on  the  Import  situa- 
tion. But  it  was  quickly  apparent  that  al- 
most everything  we  assembled  had  either 
come  from  Washington  or  was  Just  as  avail- 
able to  you  as  to  us. 

Therefore  we  decided  to  enlarge  our  topic 
to  what  might  best  be  described  as  "What 
North  Carolina  Industry  Has  on  Its  Mind," 
or  as  a  Piedmont  Associated  Indtistrles  staff 
member  irreverently  called  It,  "What's  Bug- 
ging Us."  Since  many  of  our  companies  have 
plants  well  scattered  about  North  Carolina 
we  feel  that  we  represent  a  good  cross- 
section  of  both  large  and  small  indtistries 
in  the  entire  State.  Obviously  we  will  Just 
touch  some  highlights  here  this  evening. 
If  anyone  would  like  to  go  further  into  any 
subject  mentioned,  we  can  have  a  discussion 
at  the  end  of  this  talk. 

Tou  gentlemen  have  probably  noticed 
that  while  Industrial  production  has  gone 
up,  corporate  profits  have  not.  Some  of  yu 
recently  took  part  in  a  survey  made  by  a 
business  publication  to  see  why.  Some  of  the 
findings  might  be  of  interest,  as  a  means  of 
setting  the  stage  for  this  discussion  here 
together: 

Tha«  were  several  ways  at  describing  the 
basic  cause  of  law  proflU:  "We  can  produce 
a  helluva  lot  more  than  we  can  use,"  or, 
stated  another  way,  "overcapacity."  In 
brief,  it's  oompetition.  In  many  industries 
it's  not  the  big  corporations  that  decide 
prices,  it's  the  marginal  operator — the  man 
who  will  sell  at  a  breakeven  point  or  even 
slightly  below  that,  when  he  gets  hungry. 
In  textiles  and  garments,  foreign  ccHnpeti- 
tlon  is  a  tremendous  factor. 

Another  point  is  that  many  customers 
now  depend  on  the  manufacttirer  to  keep 
his  inventcHy  for  him.  This  U  eepeclally 
true  in  textiles,  garments,  chemicals,  and 
steel.  Customers  keep  inventories  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  expect  the  manufacturer  to  keep 
a  sufflcient  inventory  to  ship  the  desired 
goods  on  a  moment's  notice.  In  some  in- 
dustries this  means  you  have  to  set  up 
regional  credit  ofllces,  area  wareho<uses.  and 
UM  airfreight  more  often.  It  means  dis- 
tribution ooats  have  gone  up  faster  than 
manufacturing  costs. 

Electronic  data  processing  has  not  reduced 
clerical  costs,  as  many  thought  it  would  do. 
Properly  planned  and  engineered.  It  has  be- 
come an  Important  means  of  conducting  a 
complex  business.  To  meet  competition  -Jt 
satisfy  a  customer  you  have  to  get  your  an- 
swers fast  and  have  them  accurate.  Today, 
some  o(  the  larger  customers  want  the 
manufacturer  to  keep  reccn-ds  they  them- 
selves formerly  kept.  You  have  to  tell  them 
what  goods  you've  delivered,  what  they  have 
on  order,  and  what  Is  scheduled  to  be  deliv- 
ered. Data  processing  equipment  Is,  of 
course,  invaluable  here. 

Pay  rates  as  such  are  not  as  much  of  a 
problem  as  the  growth  of  fringe  or  unearned 
benefits  and  the  Idea  of  wt»-klng  fewer  hours 
for  the  same  pay. 

So  much  for  what  we  fotmd  In  the  survey 
of  our  member  companies. 

Now  for  a  problem  that  has  given  us  much 
concern,  not  so  much  from  our  own  view- 


point as  that  of  our  employees.  It  la  Xz- 
ecutive  Order  10026.  We  have  tried  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  vrlth  the  good  common- 
sense  that  characterizes  our  State.  We  know 
some  organized  groups  thrive  on  sensational 
incidents,  which  probably  help  their  fund- 
raising  efforts.  We  know,  too,  that  there  are 
many  on  both  sides  of  the  integration  ques- 
tion whose  reactions  are  explosive. 

In  at  least  one  instance,  a  plant  repre- 
sented here  tonight  has  hired  Negro  WOTkers 
for  traditionally  white-held  Jobs,  simply  be- 
cause no  qiiallfled  white  applicants  were 
available.  This  was  done  without  any  pres- 
sure, other  than  economic  or  btisiness  neces- 
sity. 

Several  of  our  c<xnpanles  under  Govern- 
ment contract  met  and  discussed  the  prob- 
lem. They  agreed  that  the  foUowing 
procedure  seems  best:  First,  a  frank  and  firm 
statement  of  company  policy,  eq>lalned  to 
employees  in  smaU  groups  where  possible. 
Second,  careful  screening  of  appUoants,  to 
avoid  any  likely  to  create  Incidents,  and 
selection  of  two  Negroes  at  a  time — to  pro- 
vide moral  support  for  one  another  and  to 
brottden  the  focus  of  any  reaction.  Third, 
careful  selection  of  the  depcu-tment  to  be 
Integrated,  and  good  personal  o(xnmunlca- 
tlons  well  in  advance  of  the  hiring.  Fourth, 
no  public  announcement  at  all. 

The  companies  that  have  hired  Negroes  be- 
gan with  office  girls,  and  they  report  no 
untoward  reaction. 

We  know  that  Government  inspectors  will 
be  around  to  see  that  these  Negroes  enjoy 
normal  promotion  opportunities,  and  that 
more  are  hired  as  tlnie  goes  along.  We  hope 
we  wont  be  In  for  too  much  administrative 
law  at  the  hands  of  these  Inspectors. 

Sotnetlmas  we  find  that  pressure  groups  are 
more  dedicated  to  putting  on  pressure  than 
to  ascertaining  the  facts  In  the  case.  I  serve 
on  the  board  of  the  Guilford  Indtistrlal  Edu- 
cation Center  at  Jamestown.  A  few  months 
ago  a  Negro  delegation  waited  on  our  board 
and  spent  considerable  time — ttMiX  a  day — 
talking  about  human  rights  and  equal  c^- 
portxinlties.  They  wanted  to  know  why  we 
didn't  accept  Negro  students. 

The  delegation  was  surprised  to  learn  at 
this  meeting  that  we  had  already  had  a 
couple  of  Negro  students  to  complete  an  alr- 
conditlonlng  course  at  the  center.  As  ot  our 
board  meeting  2  days  ago,  on  Monday  at  this 
week,  we  had  no  applications  from  Negro 
students  on  hand.  When  we  receive  any 
such  applications  they  will  be  prooessed  Just 
like  any  other. 

Now  to  another  thing  Plednumt  (NcMth 
Carolina)  industry  has  on  its  mind.  We 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  recent  imioove- 
ment  in  depreciation  allowances  granted  to 
the  textile  and  garment  Industries,  "niese 
industries  are  grateful  Indeed. 

One  xtibject  that  ranks  almost  with  Gov- 
ernment spending  as  a  matter  of  concern 
to  industry  is  the  growing  amount  at  paper- 
work compcmies  must  do  for  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  This  includes  all  kinds 
of  reports,  forms,  and  other  data.  It  rep- 
resents an  Increasing  nonproductive  cost  to 
business.  No  one  would  haaard  a  gtiess  as 
to  the  nimiber  of  man-hotirs  industry  spends 
in  preparing  all  these  reports,  but  we  did 
get  one  clue.  Whenever  Government  reports 
were  mentioned  In  our  survey,  the  answering 
conunent  was  always  preceded  by  profanity. 
Now  we  come  back  to  our  orlgUial  agreed- 
upon  topic  for  tonight,  the  effect  of  foreign 
Imports  on  Industry.  After  canvassing  in- 
dustry in  our  area,  we  found  the  effect  of 
foreign  competition  is  greatest  in  the  textile 
and  garment  industries.  We  had  to  revise 
the  imp<a't  portion  of  this  talk  in  February 
when  the  6-year  international  agreement 
was  reached  in  Geneva,  and  again  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  with  annotincement  of  the 
new  limits  placed  on  importation  of  goods 
from   Hong  Kong.     We  don't  nUnd  revising 
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It  aciOn  right  now  If  need  b*.  gentlemen. 
iM  Uilnk  you're  moving  la  tlie  right  direc- 
tion. 

One  of  tlM  mmtn  proMema  facing  the  Pied- 
monts major  tadoetrlae  fta  tliat  o<  imports. 
Tou  are  probably  avara  that  tazUle  and 
garment  manufacturing,  combined,  account 
for  abont  3406.000  Joba  In  the  United  States . 
and  make  ttioet  two  allied  industries  the 
Nations  No.  1  Industrial  employer.  Even  bo 
there  are  now  400.000  fever  Jobs  In  these 
two  Industrtes  than  there  were  10  years  aga 
Tou  alao  know  that  these  two  Industrtes  are 
dominant  tn  North  Carolina,  especially  In  our 
Piedmont  area. 

The  Import  problem  facing  these  two  In- 
dustries can  be  simply  stated.  Other  nations 
have  Just  as  good  machinery  as  we  have  In 
our  plants— and  In  many  cases  a  whole  lot 
better  They  haTe  been  able  to  buy  Ameri- 
can eotton  6%  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
our  mills  can  buy  it.  and  they  pay  their 
employees  far  less  than  we  pay  oturs.  not 
counting  any  of  our  many  fringe  beneflts. 

I  haTe  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  Hong 
Kong  exporter  In  which  he  offers  for  sale 
Tarytng  slaes  and  styles  of  men's  cotton 
trousers.  f.o.b.  Hong  Kong,  for  leas  than 
half  the  price  at  which  a  North  Carolina 
manufacturer  can  make  cr  sell  a  comparable 
garment.  For  Instanoe.  the  Hong  Kong  price 
for  a  common  and  popular  style  uouser,  sizes 
•  to  16.  Is  60.60  per  doaen.  compared  to  635 
per  doaen  for  an  American  company.  The 
same  trouaer  in  larger  slses  sells  for  $13.03 
I^cr  doaen  against  630.75.  The  freight  charges 
which  an  importer  would  pay  amount  to 
very  Uttle. 

Obviously,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  per- 
son who  goes  to  the  store  to  buy  merchan- 
dise— you  and  your  families — the»e  cheaper 
garments  represent  a  saving  over  what  you 
must  pay  for  American-made  or  North  Caro- 
lina-made goods.  We  would  be  less  than 
candid  If  we  dldnt  point  this  out. 

But  the  corollary  is  that  this  saving  la  at 
the  expense  of  reducing  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  Nation's  largest  group  of  in- 
dustrial employees. 

Lett  put  this  in  specific  terms.  The 
Southern  Oarment  ICannfacturera  Associa- 
tion asked  a  firm  of  industrial  engineers  to 
oompute  the  effect  of  imported  garments  on 
their  Industry. 

Knowing  the  amount  of  work  that  goes 
into  each  garment  and  knowing  the  wage 
aeales  in  the  garment  industry,  these  engi- 
neers translated  statistics  Into  terms  of  peo- 
ple, payrolls,  and  factories. 

L^fs  look  at  IMO.  This  country  Imported 
177.683,000  shirts,  trousers,  brassieres,  and 
other  garments  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong 
If  these  had  been  made  in  the  United  States 
they  would  have  kept  38358  people  at  work 
for  a  total  of  W.716.900  nuin-hours  tn  the 
garment  Industry.  In  addition,  these  gar- 
ments would  have  provided  work  for  8.452 
people  who  make  the  thread,  buttons,  elas- 
tic, and  other  supplies  used  by  the  garment 
Industry. 

Payrolls  lost  to  the  33.856  persona  directly 
employed  in  the  garment  Industry  (and  to 
the  8.409  people  Inittreetly  affected)  came  to 
a  total  of  6M.0OT.1T8. 

If  produced  in  this  country,  these  Imported 
garments  would  have  kept  137  factories,  em- 
ploying an  average  of  350  persona  each,  busy 
for  a  year.  This  Is  of  special  Interest  at  a 
time  when  our  State  Is  making  the  develop- 
ment of  Industry  and  the  location  of  plants 
a  major  project. 

The  loss  dossnt  stop  here  It  la  shared 
by  the  merchants,  doctors,  druggists,  auto- 
mobile dealers,  attorneys,  and  others  whoee 
goods  or  services  would  have  been  bought  In 
part  with  the  lost  payrolls.  And  there  Is 
also  a  loss  to  Federal.  State,  and  other  taxes 

Nor  have  we  even  considered  the  loss  to 
the  American  textile  mills  that  did  not  weave 
the  cloth  from  which  these  garments  were 


made.  And  we  have  not  mentioned  the 
thousands  of  yards  of  piece  goods  Imported 
Into  the  United  States,  another  great  loes  to 
our  textile  mills. 

Once  in  a  while  you  hear  of  a  textile  plant 
closing  because  It  can  no  longer  oompeCe 
with  coolie  labor.  Tou  probably  recall  that 
a  mill  In  High  Point  closed  for  that  reason 
a  year  or  so  ago,  and  said  so. 

Not  so  spectacular,  but  Just  as  tragic  to 
the  textile  worker  Is  the  situation  In  which 
a  company  has  to  lay  off  employees  or  go 
on  a  short  workweek  because  of  Imports 
Ootng  further,  we  migbt  think  of  the  loet 
jobe  and  lost  promotion  opportunlttee  In- 
volved when  a  company  must  cancel  plans 
to  build  a  new  plant  or  expand  an  existing 
one. 

Obviously,  foreign  campetttlon  lent  the 
only  factor  Involved  in  every  mill  closing. 
every  loss  of  work  or  cancellntlon  of  ex- 
panslrm   plans,  but  It  Is  an  Important  one 

Just  recently,  the  Geneva  agreement  frose 
garment  and  textile  Imports  at  the  1961 
level,  giving  these  Industries  promise  of  eome 
relief.  However,  there  Is  no  telling;  what 
developments  face  them  In  the  future  The 
agreement  provides  a  floor — not  a  celling. 

I  say  this  with  good  reckon.  Tou  recall 
that  the  Japanese  were  supposed  to  be  un- 
der a  voluntary  quota  for  export  of  cloth 
and  garments  Into  the  United  States.  In 
1900.  while  under  this  so-called  voluntary 
restriction,  as  those  of  you  in  Washington 
well  know,  they  exceeded  their  quota  on 
trousers  alone  by  45  percent,  or  373.000 
dosEen.  and  exceeded  their  quota  on  gingham 
cloth  by  4  million  yards.  We  believe  the 
recent  action  of  the  Interagency  TaxtUe  Ad- 
ministration was  most  helpful  in  dealing 
with  tbla  kind  of  willful  disregard  of  a 
limitation  agreement. 

We  have  had  antidumping  laws,  to  con- 
trol the  sale  of  foreign  goods  at  prices  fsr 
lower  than  they  are  sold  In  their  country 
ot  origin.  Do  you  know  that  the  Japanese 
tMouas  that  sella  for  08  cents  In  this  country 
sells  for  6140  to  61.70  tn  JapanT  That'a 
dumping — but  try  to  get  tbe  law  enforced 
These  charges  are  not  hearsay— we  have  eye- 
witness reports. 

There  have  been  some  suggeetlona  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  sell  American  garments  In 
Japan,  since  they  are  supposed  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  status  symboltsm  Just 
try  It  At  least  one  of  otir  member  oom- 
panlee  has.  Japan  has  a  lot  of  restrictions 
and  gbnmlcks  to  discourage  this  Recently 
the  Japanese  announced  that  they  will  re- 
move theee  restrictions,  effective  next 
October 

There  Is  Just  one  little  proviso  Anyone 
who  wants  to  take  textiles  or  garments  Into 
Japan  must  post  a  bond  representing  85 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
This  simply  mear>e  he  must  tie  up  his  work- 
ing capital,  and  makes  It  virtually  certain 
that  no  textiles  or  garments  will  be  taken 
to  Japan  for  sale  there 

Add  to  this  situation  the  fact  that  the 
European  Common  Market  will  certainly  call 
for  some  charges  In  nxir  thinking  aboTit  Im- 
ports and  exports  We  will  simply  have  to 
meet  whatever  comes,  when  It  comes 

In  the  meanwhile,  put  yourselves  In  top 
management's  position  The  business  Is 
owned  by  stockholders,  and  you  have  to  give 
them  a  good  return  on  their  Investment 
or  they'll  either  put  their  money  somewhere 
else,  or  find  a  new  manager  Tou  have  to 
sell  your  products  at  competitive  prices,  or 
the  public  wont  buy  them.  And  you  have 
to  be  right  as  far  as  style  and  packaging  go 
Tou  have  to  pay  your  employees  the  going 
wage  or  you  can't  keep  the  good  ones. 

Tou  know.  It's  gotten  so  lately  that  the 
fringe  benefits  and  other  extras  are  getting 
pretty  Important.  Did  yuu  hear  about  the 
siirewd  holdup  nxan  who  appeared  at  the 
paymaster's  window  of  a  corpuratlou? 


He  shoved  out  a  gun  and  said,  "Never 
mind  the  payroll.  IClster,  Just  hand  ow  the 
welfare  fund,  the  health  Insurance  fund, 
the    pension    fund,    and    the    withholding 


Tou  must  constantly  be  alert  to  reduce 
costs  by  reducing  waste,  you  must  bs  plan- 
ning months  and  even  years  ahead  In  terms 
of  new  products  and  market  rssearch  •  •  • 
you  must  carry  on  research  and  dsvslopment 
If  your  business  Is  going  to  grow  and  pros- 
per. Tou  must  select  and  train  your  com- 
pany's futxire  management,  from  supervisors 
to  top  executives. 

Tou  must  keep  your  machinery  and  equip- 
ment modem,  or  yotir  oompetltacs  will  take 
yotu"  customers  away  from  you  because 
they'll  produce  goods  a  little  better  or  be 
able  to  sell  them  a  little  cheaper. 

Well,  these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  problem.s 
management  must  handle  every  day. 

My  reason  for  reviewing  soms  of  these 
problems  Is  to  point  up  a  further  problem 
that  forslgn  Imparts  add  to  this  load:  The 
factor  of  uncertainty  that  makss  It  hard  for 
management  to  nuike  lull  lllgsiil   decisions 

Our  textile  and  garment  Industrtes  realize 
the  Oovernment  Is  going  to  glvs  up  some 
of  their  American  market  to  forstgn  eompct- 
itors.  What  we  need  to  know  is  how  much 
of  our  market  we  must  shars  with  low-wage 
countries.  Onoe  we  know,  our  sxseutlves 
will  be  able  to  make  Intelligently  the  deci- 
sions they  are  constantly  being  catlsd  on  to 


For  example: 

Do  we  expand  our  existing  plants  or  open 
new  ones  to  provide  addlUonal  Jobs  tn  re- 
sponse to  appeals  from  all  aldss? 

Do  we  try  to  open  up  and  opsisis  ahan- 
Uxned   plants  that   are   being  offered  to  US'* 

Do  we  buy  a  company  that  wants  to  sell 
or  liquidate  lu  business? 

With  the  concentration  of  textiles  and 
g.irments  we  have  in  North  Carolina.  I  don  t 
need  to  tell  you  that  what  affects  these  two 
Industrtes  affects  all  of  us. 


U-K.  BUREAU  OP  RECLAMATION 
BUDGET— LETTERS  TO  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRE8ZDXNT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSPTEXJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  Lthoon  B.  Jornso6I.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Honorable  Steve  McNlchols.  Oovemor  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  encloslnc  a  letter 
to  the  President,  which  mfty  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  come  from  water-short 
areas,  for  their  perusal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

TMS    StaTX    of    COIOSADO. 

Denver,  March  2i.  1942. 
Hon    Lyndon   B    Johnson. 
Vice   l^endent   of    the    United    Statet.    The 
CmT^tol.  Washtnffton.  DC. 

Dxaa  Mr  PaxamaiiT:  With  this  Isttsr  I  am 
forwarding  two  copies  of  a  letter  sent  today 
to  President  KeniMdy  pertinent  to  the 
budget  propoeed  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  fiscal  year  IMS.  and  signed  by 
the  Oovemors  of  the  17  Western  States. 

I  am  sure  that  the  letter  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  you.  and  I  hope  It  will  be  possible 
fur  you  to  consider  placing  the  Istter  in  the 
CoNuassaioNAi.  Rsoobd  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Should  you  require  additional  Informa- 
tion. I  should  be  mgre  than  hAPPJT  to  pro- 
vide It  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Btxvb  McNicbou. 
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GovxaNOBS,  Wi 

RaCLaMATIOM   Statxs, 

March  28,  1962. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kknnxdt, 
F resident  of  the   United  State$,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deab  Mr.  PxEsmxNT:  We  In  the  recla- 
mation west  are  deeply  gratified  by  jrour 
recognition  of  tbe  urgency  of  developing  and 
conserving  the  natural  resources  of  our  Na- 
tion The  fact  that  we  must  proceed  now 
with  the  development  of  water  for  beneficial 
purpoaes  to  conserve  and  make  the  best  use 
of  all  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  States 
Is  expressed  with  force  and  clarity  in  theee 
words  from  your  recent  message  relative  to 
"Our  Conservation  Program": 

"This  administration  adheres  to  the  policy 
enunciated  in  my  natural  resources  message 
of  last  year  that  our  available  water  supply 
win  be  used  to  provide  maxlmxun  benefits 
for  all  purposes — hydroelectric  power.  Irri- 
gation and  reclamation,  navigation,  recre- 
ation and  wildlife,  and  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply.  These  diverse  uses 
and  our  future  needs  require  thoughtful 
preservation  and  full  development  of  our 
national  water  resourcee. 

"The  leadtime  is  long  in  the  development 
of  water  resources.  Tears  are  required  to 
plan  and  build  soiuid  projects.  Time 
should  not  be  lost  on  those  projects  which 
h.ive  already  been  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  authorisation. 

"In  the  work  at  conservation,  time  should 
be  made  our  friend,  not  our  adversary.  Ac- 
tions deferred  are  frequently  opporttuiltlas 
lost.  aiui.  in  terms  of  financial  outlay,  dol- 
lars Invested  today  will  yield  great  benefits 
In  the  years  to  come." 

We  fully  subscribe  to  your  policy  that  our 
available  water  supply  will  bs  used  to  pro- 
vide maximum  benefits  for  all  purposes. 
Such  development  of  the  wster  nsouroes  of 
the  17  Weetsm  States  Is  eesentlal  if  this 
region  Is  to  ooake  the  fullest  poeslble  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Reclamation  Is  neceesarlly  an  Integral  part 
of  such  development.  Down  through  the 
years  reclamation  has  had  ths  support  of 
every  Congrsss,  both  major  political  parties. 
and  every  President  since  1903.  when  Theo- 
d<->re  Rooeevelt  signed  the  original  act. 
Projects  conceived  and  planned  under  one 
administration  have  been  authorlaed  and 
constructed  under  another. 

The  reclanuitlon  program  was  authorlaed 
to  develop  the  arid  and  semiarld  lands  of 
the  Western  Statee  and  to  create  homes  and 
opportunities. 

That  program  has  been  an  outstanding 
success.  It  has  created  a  self-supporting 
economy  which  will  be  an  asset  to  the  West 
and  to  the  Nation  for  generations  to  coins. 
It  has  created  new  wealth  that  otherwise 
would  not  exist,  has  brosdened  the  tax  base 
and  has  provided  a  dependable  market  for 
manufactured  products  trom  other  arsas. 
thus  stimulating  bualneee  and  oommeroe.  It 
has  made  the  desert  "blossom  as  the  rose." 

Except  along  the  west  coast,  virtually  every 
major  population  or  Industrial  center  west  of 
the  100th  meridian  has  as  Its  foundation 
an  Irrigation  or  reclamation  project.  When 
reclamation  projects  are  constructed,  hcxnes 
are  built  and  thriving  communities  are  soon 
established.  First  there  are  villages  and  then 
clues,  which  soon  become  highway  and  rail- 
road Junctions.  Thua.  metropolitan  areas 
nre  developed,  markets  are  created  and  the 
transportation,  water  and  human  reeourcee 
which  are  needed  to  dcrvelop  the  timber, 
mineral,  recreational,  and  other  reeouroes  of 
the  region  are  provided. 

The  reclamation  program  is  oriented 
toward  the  full  economic  development  of  the 
West.  It  U  not  exclusively  a  food  and  fiber 
program.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
gram  has    evolved   until    today   It   includes 


every  phase  of  multipurpose  development 
including  irrigation,  fiood  control,  municipal 
and  industrial  water,  hydroelectric  power, 
fish  and  wildlife  propagation,  recreation  and 
other  piirposes.  It  Is  important  that  recla- 
mation be  included  in  current  multipur- 
pose, baalnwlde,  develc^ment  programs  and 
not  deferred  for  future  development. 

Reclamation  Is  one  of  the  few  Federal  pro- 
grams that  repays  Its  coets.  It  pays  through 
the  repayments  by  water  and  power  users. 
It  pays  through  Increased  Income  taxes.  On 
many  projects  the  Income  taxes  alone,  over 
a  few  years'  time,  have  exceeded  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

There  appears  to  be  a  popular  misconcep- 
tion that  reclamation  contributes  to  the 
Nation's  agricultural  surplus.  Actually,  most 
of  the  sums  appropriated  for  Irrigation  works 
are  used  to  supply  Irrigation  water  to  lands 
now  In  dry  farming  and  lands  under  irriga- 
tion with  an  InaufBclent  water  supply. 
Reclamation  jarojecU  produce  only  an  In- 
significant percentage  of  the  crops  now  In 
surplus.  Reclamation  project  lands  grow 
only  1 .6  percent  of  all  the  wheat  produced  In 
the  United  Statee,  less  than  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  com  crop,  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  grain  sorghinn,  and  no  tobacco. 
Logic  indicates  that  these  very  small  per- 
centages are  not  the  source  of  our  surplus 
problem.  Furthermore,  In  many  areas,  and 
especially  in  wheatgrowlng  areas,  when  a 
reclamation  project  Is  developed,  farmlands 
almost  invariably  are  taken  out  erf  wheat  and 
put  Into  other  crops  that  are  not  In  surplus. 

Western  irrigation  is  largely  responsible 
for  improving  the  diet  of  the  American  i>eo- 
ple.  Today,  thanks  to  irrigation,  we  have  an 
iUdundance  of  green  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruits,  not  only  during  the  summer  but 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  17  Western 
States  provide  84  percent  of  the  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  broccoli.  63  percent  of  our  asparagua, 
83  percent  of  our  cantaloupe,  60  percent  of 
otir  celery,  79  percent  of  our  carrots,  93  per- 
cent of  otir  lettuce,  and  all  of  our  olives, 
dates,  figs,  nectarines,  and  lenxtits.  Without 
Irrigation,  our  food  consumption  pattern 
would  be  vastly  different  and  considerably 
less  wholesome. 

Population  growth  in  the  Western  States 
is  much  higher  than  the  national  average, 
and  all  known  forecasts  indicate  this  trend 
will  continue.  This  will  require  Intensive 
development  of  the  limited  water  resoiuves 
of  tha  Wsst.  to  meet  the  many  diversified 
requirements  outlined  in  your  own  state- 
UMnt,  quoted  at  the  l>eglnnlng  of  this  letter. 
As  you  yourself  have  pointed  out,  such  de- 
veloixnent  entails  a  long  leadtime  and  it  is 
Imperative  ttuit  otir  multlpurpoee  reclama- 
tion program  keep  moving  ahead  In  order  to 
he  prepared  for  tomorrow's  critical  demands 
for  water. 

Tlie  00-year-old  reclamation  program  has 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  strength 
and  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  Without 
ths  100  or  more  reclamation  projects  scat- 
tered throughout  the  17  Western  Statee.  the 
arid  and  semiarld  West  would  still  be  largely 
a  deeolate,  barren  waste  and  of  little  value 
to  the  Nation,  either  in  times  of  peace  or 
war. 

We  appreciate  the  splendid  support  which 
Is  being  given  to  reclamation  by  you  and 
your  admlnlatratlon,  as  well  as  by  tbe  pres- 
ent Congress.  We  are  especially  gratified 
that  you  have  again  endorsed  the  reclama- 
tion program  in  your  message  In  which  you 
supported  several  projects  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  and  In  which  you 
point  out  that,  Tederal  planning  efforts 
havs  been  intensified  and  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations for  authorisation  of  addi- 
tional water  develc^ments  accelerated. 
These  plans  and  recommendations  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  as  they  are  com- 
pleted."   We  are  hopefui.  Indeed,  that  theee 


projects  may  continue  to  move  forward  in  an 
orderly  manner  so  that  the  West  and  the 
Nation  may  benefit  by  their  development. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Lnrooir  B.  Jorwbok,  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoxMACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  the  thought  that  iU  con- 
tents should  be  made  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Paul  Fannin,  Governor  of  Arizona;  Ed- 
mund G.  Brown,  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia; Steve  McNlchols,  Governor  of 
Colorado;  Robert  E.  Smylle,  Oovemor 
of  Idaho;  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  Oov- 
emor of  Kansas;  Tim  Baboock,  Oov- 
emor of  Montana;  Frank  B.  Morrison, 
Governor  of  Nebraska;  Grant  Sawyer. 
Governor  of  Nevada;  Edwin  L.  Mech- 
em.  Governor  of  New  Mexico;  William 
L.  Guy,  Governor  of  North  Dakota; 
J.  Howard  Edmondson,  Governor  of 
Oklahoma;  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Governor 
of  Oregon;  Archie  Oubbrud,  Governor 
of  South  Dakota;  Price  Daniel,  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas;  George  D.  Clyde,  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah;  Albert  D.  Rosselllni, 
Governor  of  Washington;  Jack  R. 
Gage,  Governor  of  Wyoming.* 


EXERCISE   GREAT  BEAR  AND  THE 
FUTURE  ARMY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Ur.  President,  dur- 
ing February  1962  the  VS.  Anny  con- 
ducted a  major  winter  maneuver  in  a 
region  of  Alaska  the  size  of  Delaware 
and  Rhode  Island  together. 

In  previous  speeches  I  liave  reviewed 
the  strategic  importance  of  Alaska  and 
the  nature  and  scope  of  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  in  the  State.  Those 
remarks  furnish  the  background  for  a 
closer  look  at  the  military  training  which 
is  being  conducted  in  Alaska  today  and 
the  significance  of  that  training  for 
development  of  tomorrow's  Army. 

In  today's  strategic  doctrine,  the  Po- 
laris and  Minuteman  systems  occupy  pri- 
mary positions.  These  systems  have  a 
high  order  of  relative  invulnerability  and 
give  the  United  States  a  powerful  deter- 
rent punch.  But  what  is  the  strategic 
complement  of  Polaris  and  Minuteman 
for  small  wars?  Of  course  we  require 
and  possess  a  wide  range  of  limited  war 
capabilities — a  whole  spectrum  of 
ground,  sea,  and  air  power  for  less  than 
total  war.  But  what  is  the  specific  lim- 
ited war  or  special  situation  weapon 
that  equates  with  Polaris  and  Minute- 
man?  I  suggest  that  it  may  be  the  heli- 
copter-portable combined-arms  task 
force  which  is  the  goal  of  current  n.S. 
Army,  Alaska,  development  efforts. 

This  kind  of  force  is  not  a  new  idea. 
What  is  new  is  the  work  that  is  being 
done  to  bring  the  idea  into  reality.  The 
recently  announced  organization  of 
Army  sky  cavalry  units  is  a  step  in  this 
direction  but  these  units  are  only  ancil- 
lary to  ground -bound  divisions.  In  the 
northern  operations  concept,  complete 


1  Governor  Gage  signs  this  letter  with  ths 
understanding  that:  (1)  FeaslMllty  of  proj- 
ects be  based  on  irrefutable  and  real  need. 
(2)  self -liquidation  be  nuule  a  fact,  not  a 
contention  nuule  possible  by  amortisation 
over  illegal  periods  of  time,  and  (S)  urgency 
be  tempered  with  logic. 
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flghtlnff  units  are  portable  In  Anny  air- 
craft— without  lOM  of  Qrepower  and 
croaB-country  combat  capability. 

Creation  of  force*  of  this  kind  Is  a  big 
order.  It  calls  for  hardware  that  Is  not 
yet  available,  for  new  weapons  which 
may  not  even  be  on  the  drawing  boards. 
It  calls  chiefly  for  imagination  and  hard, 
practical  thinking. 

In  Exercise  Oreat  Bear.  US.  Army. 
Alaska,  made  a  long  stride  toward  put- 
ting flesh  on  the  bones  of  this  idea. 
Oreat  Bear  was  conducted  in  a  maneu- 
ver area  160  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide 
in  central  Alaska.  This  huge  area  was 
selected  to  meet  the  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  the  maneuver  plan ;  other 
regions  could  have  been  chosen  within 
Alaska's  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  unexploited  land  to  meet  any 
possible  set  of  desired  combat  environ- 
ment factors.  The  Army  cannot  exercise 
this  freedom  in  the  use  of  land  for  lar^e- 
scale  training  anywhere  else  In  U.S.  ter- 
ritory. 

The  maneuver  area  offers  a  wide  range 
of  ground  conditions.  Generally  cov- 
ered with  brush  and  low  forest,  it  in- 
cludes both  lowland  swamp  and  steep 
mountain  ridges.  The  maneuver  forces 
were  organized  to  flght  across  this  ter- 
rain. The  maneuver  elements  were 
standard  infantry  task  forces,  reinforced 
with  armor,  artillery,  engineers,  and  sup- 
porting supply  and  maintenance  ele- 
ments. A  USARAL  unit.  1st  Battle 
Oroup.  9th  Infantry,  played  the  aggres- 
sor role.  2d  Battle  Oroup.  60th  Infantry, 
from  Port  Devens,  represented  the 
friendly  force.  Friendly  force  was  aug- 
mented by  A  Company.  2d  BatCallon.  of 
Princess  Patricias  Canadian  Light  Ihf  an- 
try,  in  a  small  combined  operations  test. 
Air  Force  fighter,  reconnaissance  and 
transport  aircraft  supported  the  exer- 
cise; the  Joint  operations  training  was 
valuable  to  all  concerned.  Over  8.000 
United  States  and  Canadian  Army  and 
Army  National  Ouard  troops  participated 
in  the  exercise.  Alaska's  Eskimo  Scouts 
showed  up  well  as  guerrillas. 

Combat  mobility  within  the  battle- 
field was  based  on  foot  movement. 
tracked  cross-country  vehicles,  and 
Army  air  transport.  We  often  hear  that 
the  Army  Is  still  moving  at  a  rate  of 
2  miles  per  hour  and  we  are  supposed  to 
ccmtrast  this  with  supersonic  silrcraft 
speeds  and  nuclear  submarines.  But 
ground  combat  deals  with  the  Individual 
enemy  soldier,  who  must  be  defeated  be- 
fore the  enemy  is  defeated;  suid  foot 
movement  is  still  important  in  dealing 
with  the  human  enemy  In  his  natural  en- 
vironment, particularly  in  offroad  op- 
erations. Well -trained  Infantrymen  can 
move  very  nearly  as  effectively  as  ar- 
mored vehicles  over  broken  ground  where 
there  are  no  roads.  When  moved  by 
Army  aircraft  to  the  objective  area,  com- 
bat teams  which  make  their  final  ap- 
proach march  on  foot  or  on  ski  is  can  far 
outdistance  armored  vehicles.  So  foot 
mobility  remains  a  very  important  ele- 
ment of  combat  mobility. 

But  a  combat  force  must  have  a  full 
range  of  weapons  in  addition  to  the  in- 
fantryman's rifle.  For  offroad  opera- 
tions, heavier  weapons  must  be  tracked. 
Accordingly,  the  task  forces  In  Bbterclse 
Oreat  Bear  were  equipped  with  tanks, 


armored  personnel  carriers,  and  self- 
propelled  artillery.  Supply  and  mainte- 
nance support  elements  must  be  able 
to  move  with  the  combat  vehicles.  In 
Oreat  Bear  the  opposing  forces  were 
equipped  with  lightweight  cross-country 
5-ton  transporters  which  carried  the  am- 
munition basic  loads  and  rations.  POL 
was  moved  in  rolling  liquid  transporters. 
With  this  offroad  equipment,  the  combat 
vehicles  which  established  the  center  of 
gravity  for  each  task  force  had  the  ca- 
pability to  move  Independently  across 
country  for  several  days  without  resup- 
ply  other  than  that  whirh  could  be 
delivered  by  Army  aircraft.  This  is  a 
very  critical  factor  It  makes  the  task 
force  a  weap>ons  system  which  does  not 
need  to  lay  down  the  logistical  tail  which 
combat  forces  always  before  have  re- 
quired. It  is  the  first  step  toward  creat- 
ing a  ground  fighting  system  with  the 
flexibility  of  Polaris  submarines. 

Unfortunately,  the  Army  does  not  yet 
have  the  equipment  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  this  system  into  complete  reality. 
On  the  ground,  for  example,  current 
tracked  artillery  can  move  well  off- 
roads — but  when  an  Army  air-mobile 
force  Is  mounted,  only  mortars,  75-milli- 
meter pack  howitzers  and  similar  light 
weapons  can  be  moved  by  helicopter  with 
the  force.  Helicopter-portable  weapons 
with  a  bigger  punch  are  needed. 

While  moving  on  the  ground,  the  cross- 
country combat  force  employs  tanks  to 
support  the  Infantry  advance  and  to 
provide  shock  power  in  the  attack 
When  the  force  takes  to  the  air,  it  must 
leave  its  tanks  behind.  The  force  needs 
air-mobile  antitarxk  weapons  and  offen- 
sive weapons  systems  that  will  provide 
the  shock  action  of  armor  without  the 
weight  of  armor. 

The  armed  helicopters  which  are  part 
of  the  sky  cavalry  organization  may  pro- 
vide some  of  the  needed  mobile  firepower 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  solu- 
tion. 

While  the  force  Is  movmg  on  the 
ground,  armored  persormel  carriers  not 
only  provide  protection  against  small 
arms  and  artillery  Are  in  the  assault 
but  transport  crew-served  weapons,  am- 
munition, rations,  and  survival  equip- 
ment for  the  Infantry  units.  When  the 
force  moves  by  helicopter,  armored  car- 
riers must  be  left  behind.  Therefore,  a 
requirement  exists  for  a  helicopter-port- 
able tracked  vehicle  to  provide  minimum 
essential  transport  for  the  air-mobile 
force  in  the  objective  area. 

Some  50  Army-  and  industr>-devel- 
oped  equipment  items  were  tested  under 
the  realistic  operating  conditions  pre- 
sented by  Exercise  Oreat  Bear,  nearly 
all  of  them  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  effective  mobility  of  ground  combat 
units  In  offroad  operations.  This  exten- 
sive materiel  testing  program  combined 
with  the  test  of  ideas  to  move  the  land 
fighting  capabilities  of  the  Army  farther 
forward  Into  the  future.  Alaska  offered 
an  Ideal  environment  for  both  materiel 
and  concept  testing. 

The  controlling  idea  of  Exercise  Oreat 
Bear  was  the  concept  of  a  small,  self- 
sustaining,  cross-country,  combined- 
arms  task  force,  able  to  mount  air-mobile 
elements  with  complete  combat  capabil- 


ities. This  force  Is  more  than  sky  cav- 
alry; it  is  the  basic  formation  for  an  air- 
mobile Army.  It  could  be  the  small  war 
complement  for  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  8.  COLL 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day an  outstandmg  cltlaen  and  an 
adopted  son  of  Hawaii  passed  from  the 
Island  scene.  He  was  Raymond  8.  Coll. 
former  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser. More  than  40  of  his  90  years  were 
spent  serving  Hawaii  and  chronicling 
the  many  brilliant  events  of  our  Island's 
history  for  posterity  In  the  morning 
newspaper. 

In  March  1959,  after  37  years  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Advertiser,  he  retired  and  was 
named  editor  emeritus. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  he  was 
born  on  January  22,  1872.  1  of  10  chil- 
dren of  Hugh  and  Catherine  Coll.  His 
father,  an  Irish  immigrant,  was  a  noted 
mining  engineer  at  the  Frlck  Coke  Co. 

Ray  Coll  began  his  67-year  newspaper 
career  as  a  young  man  of  20  at  Connells- 
ville.  Pa. 

In  covering  two  disasters,  he  launched 
his  lifetime  work.  On  one  he  was  as- 
signed to  cover  the  burning  of  a  church 
at  Connellsvllle  for  which  he  was  paid, 
and  on  the  other  he  got  a  coveted  byline 
on  a  mine  disaster.  As  he  recalled  a 
half  century  later,  the  byline  was  the 
incentive  that  set  the  objective  for  his 
life's  work  m  newspaperdom. 

He  worked  for  Pennsylvania  newspa- 
pers m  and  around  Pittsburgh  where  he 
became  an  expert  in  labor  dilutes, 
strikes,  riots,  and  attempted  assassina- 
tions. 

Early  in  his  life.  Ray  Coll  aerved  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  convention 
at  Harrisburg  and  also  was  elected  clerk 
of  Connellsvllle  three  times.  Later, 
however,  he  became  a  Republican. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Ray  Coll  with  his  beloved  wife  Nan 
moved  west  to  Arizona  for  3  yean  and 
to  California  for  a  brief  6  months.  They 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  for  about  12 
years  when  they  decided  on  a  trip  around 
the  world,  planning  to  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania where  Ray  Coll  was  to  assimie 
editorship  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger 

On  a  stopover  In  Honolulu  In  1921,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  islands.  After  2 
weeks,  he  bought  a  home.  His  wife  re- 
marked to  him,  "You  don't  even  have  a 
job."  But  he  said  simply.  "111  get  one." 
He  did  He  became  editor  of  the  Adver- 
tiser in  July  1922.  after  a  short  time  of 
reporting,  his  first  love. 

His  staff  affectionately  called  him 
"Boss."  a  name  that  stuck.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  unwaveringly  backing  up 
his  reporters  whenever  they  covered  a 
tough  assignment. 

During  his  37  years  with  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser.  Ray  Coll  came  to  know  many 
of  the  great  and  the  near  great.  He  was 
a  distant  relative  of  Ireland's  Premier 
Eamon  de  Valera  and  the  two  met  for  a 
long  talk  when  the  latter  visited  Hawaii. 

He  also  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  Chief,  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman. 
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While  corresponding  with  the  FBI's 
Hoover.  "Boea"  Coll  joined  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander  aaslgned  to  intelligenee. 

On  December  7,  1941,  Ray  CoD  was 
the  first  person  to  broadcast  an  accotmt 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.'s  network.  He 
revealed  the  story  from  the  radio  sta- 
tion KOU  newsroom  while  information 
was  telephoned  to  him  from  the  scene  by 
an  Advertiser  circulation  man. 

Ray  Coll  was  more  than  a  newspaper- 
man ;  he  was  an  ouLitanding  member  of 
the  community.  H(*  served  for  many 
years  with  the  Honolulu  Liquor  Commis- 
sion and  was  chairmam  for  a  time.  &iany 
of  the  policies  set  down  during  his  ad- 
ministration are  still  carried  on. 

Appointed  a  member  of  statehood 
commission,  he  rejoiced  when  Hawaii 
finally  achieved  Its  inrsent  status  as  a 
sovereign  State  in  1959. 

Among  the  many  awards  that  recog- 
nized his  many  contributions  to  the  50th 
State  were  an  honorary  doctor  ot  letters 
degree  conferred  on  hlra  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  and  tlie  coveted  Order  of 
the  Splintered  Padd-e  awarded  by  the 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

An  avid  baseball  fan.  he  had  a  tran- 
sistor radio  at  his  bedside  in  the  hospital 
ready  to  tune  into  the  first  btx>adcast 
of  this  year's  major  league  baseball  sea- 
son. He  did  not  hear  it.  He  had  passed 
on  to  his  eternal  reward. 

All  Hawaii  mourns  the  passing  of  Ray 
Coll.  His  friends  were  legion,  and  I  feel 
my  life  has  been  enriched  for  having 
known  him  as  a  personal  friend.  To  his 
beloved  wife  Nan.  his  xn,  Rajmumd,  and 
other  members  of  his  family,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  offer  their  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences. To  Ray  Coll  we  all  say  "Aloha 
oe."  with  deepest  respect  and  affection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  eulogy  to  Raymond  8.  Coll. 
printed  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  ot 
Tuesday,  AprU  10,  be  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ratiiond  S.  Coll 
Two-thlJtl«  of  A  century  he  mpmi  In  news- 
paper ofllcea  mcroa*  Uie  l&nd.  from  a  itrenu- 
oua  youUi  In  the  atrlke-tom  Pennsylvania 
cckaJ  fleidB  to  the  Arlaooa  deaert  and  the  green 
Islands  of  Hawaii. 

Hla  working  life  spanned  the  rlae  of 
organized  Ubor  in  the  United  SUtea.  from 
tlie  days  of  Bugene  Deba  and  Samuel  Oom- 
pera  and  John  L.  Lewla  to  the  arrival  of 
James  R.   Hoffa. 

He  watched  Debs  run  for  Congreaa,  stump- 
ing with  him  on  horseback  through  the  rug- 
ged AUeghenles,  sleeping  nlghta  with  his 
head  cradled  on  a  saddle. 

In  those  days  he  was  a  flaming  liberal,  and 
In  later  years  delighted  tn  recalling  he  had 
been  considered  a  radical — the  sharp  term  of 
opprobrlimi  of  the  times. 

He  watched  and  reportetf  Arlsona'a  cam- 
paign for  admission  to  the  Union,  and  dec- 
ades Uter  he  did  the  sama  In  Hawaii,  sup- 
porting both  vtgoroualy. 

Hla  life  and  work  coincided  with  America's 
transition  from  a  rural,  Isolated  country  con- 
cerned with  its  own  social  and  physical 
growth  pangs  to  Its  emergence  into  the  SOth 
century  and  the  struggle  with  world  com- 
niunlsm. 

He  saw  Hawaii  move  from  prorinclallsm  to 
Internationalism,    from    a  plants tion-doool- 


natad  tetrliory  to  a  bustling,  forward-look- 
ing. mvltUaoatMl  8Uta.  from  feudalism  to 
democracy. 

Ha  aaw  the  laUnda  go  through  tlia  early 
mUltant  yaara  of  unionization,  a  prootm 
which  hare  aa  alsewbere  sharply  divided  the 
community. 

His  nawspapering  took  In  four  major 
wars — the  Spaniah-Amerlcan,  World  Wars  I 
and  II.  and  tlM  Korean. 

In  aliort,  tie  saw  a  lot  of  history,  the  bulk 
of  It  from  ttM  editor's  ciialr  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  whleh  he  occupied  from  1922 
imtU  1969  when  he  was  well  past  80. 

Although  not  a  large  man.  he  was  physi- 
cally rugged  and  gave  the  Impression  of  slae 
•Imply  by  tbm  strangtli  of  hla  personaUty. 
The  outstanding  feattire  of  tils  powerful  face 
was  ttie  penetrating  t>lue  eyea  which  could 
b*  aa  cold  aa  diamonds — and  aa  cutting.  Or 
they  could  twinkle  with  tolerance  and 
amusement. 

He  waa  quick  to  anger — and  as  quick  to 
cool  off. 

UntU  Ills  last  days  as  editor  he  came  to 
tlM  oOoe  dally,  patienUy  plodding  up  tlie 
winding  Btalrcaae  to  the  second  floor  where 
tie  spent  the  entire  time  untU  4  pjn.  belilnd 
hla  desk. 

Callers,  no  matter  who  they  were,  received 
the  treatment  their  demeanor  Invited.  Tlie 
pugnacioua.  tlia  Intemperate  soon  felt  the 
sharp  edge  af  tils  tongue  and  the  Haah  of 
his  eyes.  It  waa  an  office  delight  tliat  an 
ancient  leather  blackjack  still  hung  from 
ttie  coettree  tietiind  his  chair,  a  reUc.  per- 
haps, of  tlia  editing  days  on  the  Ariaona 
frontier. 

In  oonvaraatlon  he  was  Intolerant  of  ex- 
treme statement  and  of  strong  opinion  un- 
supported by  fact  and  logic.  But  ha  loved 
a  good  argument,  and  he  emphasized  tils 
points  by  thumping  on  his  desk  wlt^  an 
Iron  paperweight  or  stabbing  the  desktop 
with  ttia  adsaors  he  used  to  cUp  news  items 
from  ttie  paper  for  editorial  treatment. 

In  lUa  younger  days  he  had  the  voice  and 
temper  of  a  giant  but  aa  time  paased  tie 
mellowed,  and  a  wise  and  gentle  Irony  re- 
placed the  thunder— but  it  was,  in  its  own 
way.  just  aa  effective. 

In  a  senaa  he  tiad  two  careers — the  one 
wtUch  liegan  at  Connellsvllle,  Pa.,  in  1892. 
taldng  tilm  later  to  Arizona  and  ttien  back 
to  Plttabur^  as  editor  of  the  Dtapatch.  In 
all.  30  years. 

And  then  tie  came  to  Hawaii,  starting 
anew  In  middle  life  and  keeping  on  for  37 
more  years. 

One  of  hla  strongest  points  was  tils  respect 
for  reportorlal  competence.  The  skilled  and 
the  dedicated  on  bis  staff  knew  they  had 
tils  blessing,  and  he  left  them  alone  to  work 
unlnlUblted. 

Another  strong  point  was  his  competitive 
spirit.  To  score  on  the  opposition  was  his 
greatest  delight,  and  he  enjoyed  taking  a 
sharp  editorial  jab  now  and  then  at  what  he 
conaldered  the  foibles  of  the  opposition. 

In  later  years,  he  had  here  and  there  a 
critic  who  said  the  times  had  passed  him  by. 
It  Is  a  measure  of  liis  professionalism  that  he 
would  have  resented  It  if  ttUs  went  unnoted 
In  his  obituary  editorial. 

In  the  narrow  sense  It  La  perhaps  true  that 
eventa  In  ttie  years  after  World  War  n  moved 
more  qul^ly  tlian  he. 

Bnt  the  Important  thing  is  not  that  his 
pace  failed  to  quicken  as  rapidly  as  events 
when  tlie  atom  and  the  rocket  and  the  jet 
airplane  tranafcHined  the  Nation  In  a  little 
more  tlian  a  decade. 

The  important  and  impressive  thing  is  ttiat 
he  remained  aager,  flexible,  and  excited 
about  tomorrow  ttirougtiout  his  seventies 
and  etghtlea.  Age  may  have  slowed  him 
physically  and  tempered  tilm  with  an  older 
man'a  cousenatiam,  Imt  mentally  he  re- 
mained strikingly  young  and  vlgcroua. 

In  tlia  middle  aeventiea  he  coined  the  term 
"Um  new  Padflo  man"  to  describe  ttie  great 
future  in  human  relatione,  the  example  to 


the  rest  ot  the  NaUon.  he  saw  building  in 
Hawaii's  multiracial  climate. 

Hla  life  waa  as  fruitful  as  it  waa  long.  Por 
nearly  four  decades,  more  tlian  ona-ttilrd  of 
ttie  life  of  ttils  newspaper,  he  guided  Ita  edi- 
torial deatlny. 

His  imprint  on  Hawaii  Is  probably  l>eyond 
measure.  Though  proud  of  hla  craft,  tie  was 
essentially  a  modest  man.  For  tils  eplU]^, 
he  probably  would  want  no  more  than  ttila: 
Raymond  S.  CoU,  editor,  1922-69,  ttie  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser. 


NEEDED:  STRONGER  CIVIL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  "WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion— in  a  world  of  cold  and  threatened 
hot  wars — needs  to  create: 

A  more  realistic  awareness  of  the 
scope  of  the  threat; 

A  program  to  best  prevent  and/or  pro- 
tect us  from  attack; 

A  dynamic,  not  a  passive,  public  atti- 
tude and  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
meet  and  cope  with  the  threats  of  the 
times. 

In  this  fast-advancing  nuclear  age, 
there  is.  however,  difficulty  in  getting 
broad  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the 
dangers,  as  well  as  defenses  to  protect 
us. 

Over  the  years,  the  Nation  has  at- 
tempted to  create  a  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. Unfortimately.  a  general  inability 
to  cn^tallize  and  evaJuate  the  dangers, 
and  understand  protective  measures — 
except  for  a  relatively  few  TlgMous. 
dynamic  leaders — has  made  this  program 
slow  In  getting  "off  the  ground."  or 
perhaps.  I  should  say,  in  getting  un- 
derground. Nevertheless.  I  strongly  feel 
that  there  is  a  need  for  greater  local- 
State-Federal  action  and  cooperaUon  to 
provide  protection  for  our  population, 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  from  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  attack. 

There  are,  of  course,  differing  Ideas  as 
to  just  what  should  be  done. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program, 
however,  will  depend  not  only  upon  t(H>- 
level  supervision  aiMl  coordliiatlon,  but 
also  upon  realistic  leadership  and  action 
at  the  local  level,  where  the  peo|de  live. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  receive 
from  Mr.  Richard  C.  Wilson,  director  of 
civil  defense  in  Madison,  Wis.,  an  In- 
formative, constructive  evaluation  of  the 
problems  and  challenges  In  civil  defend. 
Believing  this  deserves  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  I  request  unanlmoas  eon- 
sent  to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Omcz  or  Civn.  Dcfknss. 
Madison,  Wis..  March  30.  1M2. 
Senator  ALXxaNDXx  Wn.rr, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DX7. 

DxAX  Sknatob  Wilct:  Thank  yon  for  your 
kind  letter  of  March  23.  I.  too.  am  very  aorry 
that  we  were  unable  to  meet  wtilla  I  waa  in 
Waatilngton.  I  understand,  however,  tliat 
you  were  on  ttie  floor  and  ttiat.  of  course, 
takes  ixvoedence. 

Here  are  aome  thoughts  on  civil  defense 
wtilch  I  would  like  to  bring  to  you  for  your 
consideration  and  comments: 

Civil  defense  today  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
air  raid  warden  of  World  War  II  with  his 
wtiita  helmet  and  bucket  of  aand.  Today 
civil  defense  is  a  Government  reaponaiblllty 
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whereby  the  resovirces  of  our  political  Juris- 
diction* are  uaed  moat  effectively  In  an  ex- 
tenalon  of  normal  OoTernment  service  by 
those  departments  beet  able  to  carry  out 
what  U  needed  to  meet  the  emergency.  This 
concept,  which  is  embodied  In  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  In  many  local  ordinances, 
needs  continuing  clarification  and  evaluation 
in  terms  of  national  problems,  the  Interna- 
tional situation,  weapons  capability,  and 
other  factors  In  order  to  be  brought  Into 
proper  focus  at  all  levels  of  government. 

There  Is  no  one  answer  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems which  may  confront  us.  It  Is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  take  a  very  close  look  at 
the  many  variables  which  we  might  face 
and  to  determine  courses  of  action  which 
might  be  used  under  different  clrciimatances 
•  •  ■  •  • 

There  Is  no  one  set  pattern  which  can 
apply  everywhere.  It  Is  necessary,  accord- 
ingly, to  tailor  make  the  plans  which  would 
apply.  Thus,  there  must  be  guidelines  to 
assist  those  who  are  preparing  and  admin- 
istering survival  plans  so  they  can  take  the 
best  possible  courses  of  action  under  varying 
circumstances. 

You  will  note  tjiat  I  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  tailoring  survival  plans  to  specific 
needs  of  each  Jurlrdlctlon. 

Tpu  win  also  not«  that  I  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  having  a  variety  of  courses  of 
action  to  select  from  to  meet  different  cir- 
cumstances as  they  arise.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  an  approach  of  this  kind  Is  much 
more  workable,  realistic,  and  capable  of  pro- 
viding a  better  chance  for  survival  than  a 
single  plan  whlcHT  does  not  necessarily  app)y 
to  local  needs  and  conditions 

In  order  to  prepare  a  workable  clvU  de- 
fense plan  and  to  b«  able  to  carry  It  out. 
It  ta  necessary  that  an  acceptability  be 
developed  at  all  levels.  The  acceptability 
must  be  demonstrated  and  fostered  by  Gov- 
ernment ofBclals  In  Washington,  In  State 
capltols.  In  cities,  with  all  of  them  under- 
standing that  all  levels  of  government  are 
Involved  There  must  be  a  conditioning  of 
the  public  to  an  acceptability,  and  this  can 
be  done  only  If  our  national.  State,  and  local 
government  leaders  forcefully  demonatrate 
to  the  public  that  civil  defense  is  necessary 
To  have  a  workable  civil  defense  there  must 
be  planning,  training,  and  education  Those 
of  US — local  civil  defense  directors — who  are 
on  the  firing  line  cannot  do  the  Job  alone 
without  assistance  from  political  and  (gov- 
ernmental leaders  at  all  levels  For  many 
years  we  have  been  whistling  alone  In  the 
wind.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  have  a  chorus 
of  whistlers. 

In  order  to  have  a  thoroughly  workable 
program  of  civil  defense  operations,  as  well 
as  economic  stabilization  and  resources 
management,  there  must  be  uniformity 
throughout  the  entire  country  with  special 
tailoring  to  local  needs.  There  should  be 
a  tie-in  between  the  activities  of  OCI>  DOD 
and  OEP  and  the  local  governmental  agency 
responsible  for  civil  defense  Th'.s  tie-In 
should  be  at  the  administrative  level  with 
the  local  civil  defense  director  administering 
the  total   program   In   his  Jurisdiction 

The  reorganization  of  civil  defense  is  not 
a  panacea.  It  has.  in  fact,  presented  a  very 
grave  problem.  The  separation  of  clvti  de- 
fense operations  per  se  from  resources  man- 
agement and  economic  stabilization  may  be 
a  sound  procedtire  at  the  Federal  level  The 
placement  of  the  operational  aspect  of  civil 
defense  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
working  out  quit*  well.  The  retention  of 
emergency  planning,  particularly  resources 
management  and  economic  stabilization  In 
the  niecutive  Office  of  the  Preside  tt  seems 
to  be  workable  at  the  Federal  level  How- 
ever, there  Is  need  for  greater  rapport  be- 
tween CXTD-DOD  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  local  civil  defense. 

We  must  recognize  that  civil  defense  in 
all  of  its  aspects,  both  operations  and  emer- 


gency management,  must  be  administered 
by  the  local  civil  defense  director.  At  least 
In  Madison  our  civil  defense  ordinance  re- 
quires It.  The  organization  of  economic 
stabilization  as  a  separate  entity  superim- 
posed on  the  local  level  of  government  Is 
an  extremely  unreall-stlc  way  of  developing 
such  emergency  action  at  the  local  level 
Anyway,  the  point  Im  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  organization  of  an  economic  stabili- 
zation unit  which  Is  divorced  from  and  set 
off  apart  from  the  local  civil  defense  agency 
is  compounding  the  problem  by  presenting 
a  Hydra,  with  each  head  looking  In  Its  own 
direction,  paying  little  attention  to  the 
others 

It  seems  to  me  that  OEP  must  be  brought 
Into  much  closer  relationship  with  local  civil 
defense.  I  do  not  want  to  Infer  that  we 
should  bypass  the  State,  but  certainly  there 
must  be  close  coordination  at  all  levels  of 
government  In  a  util.ned  approach  to  the 
problem  In  this  connection,  perhaps  It 
might  be  desirable  to  have  discussion  ses- 
sions, training  courses  and  localized  con- 
ferences to  fill  the  void  l>etween  Federal- 
level  and  l'>cal-lpvpl  enirrgency  plinners  I 
have  written  to  Edward  A  MrDermott.  Di- 
rector of  OEP.  along  this  line  I  discussed 
It  at  some  length  with  him  In  Washington 
and  iilso  at  a  recent  area  emergency  planning 
conference  In  Chlrngo  I  have  also  discussed 
It  with  Charlefl  Brewtoti.  his  very  able  as- 
slttant.  and  they  both  asked  me  to  put  my 
thought*  In   wrlUrg  to  them 

We  are  faced  with  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  aa  plan'iltg  is  developed  by  OCD 
DOD  Following  President  Kennedy's  In- 
junction that  t'p  priority  must  be  given  to 
protection  of  the  public  from  radioactive 
fallout,  there  has  been  such  stress  on  the 
shelter  program  a.s  to  virtually  eliminate 
consideration  of  all  other  aspects  of  civil 
defense  For  u.<i  to  have  a  worlcable  and 
effective  shelter  program  other  aspects  of 
civil  defense  mu.st  be  devel'ped  In  conjunc- 
tion with  It  I  am  thinking  specifically  of 
such  thlni^s  as  communications,  the  train- 
ing of  radiological  moniUjrs,  the  organiza- 
tion and  training  of  auxiliary  police,  medical 
tralnlr;g,  and  various  other  programs  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  getting  people  to  shel- 
ters, caring  for  them  while  they  are  In  shel- 
ters, and  providing  rapport  between  shelters 
and  civil  defense  headquarters  so  that  a  total 
protective  program  can  t)e  administered  We 
cannot  eliminate  various  service  activities 
In  civil  defense  and  concentrate  solely  on 
shelters  because  the  shelter  program  Is  much 
more  embraslve  In  the  total  service  to  the 
people  than  Just  pro\  Idlng  a  physical  facility 

As  near  as  I  can  determine,  there  has  been 
too  limited  an  Interpretation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  Ui  a  point  where  national 
planning  is  having  the  w<jods  obscured  by 
the  trees  Recently,  however,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  reevaluatlon  of  civil  defense 
by  OCD  DOD  wherein  State  and  local  civil 
defense  directors  are  being  consulted  and 
asked  to  give  their  thinking  on  various  mat- 
ters. I  hope  this  win  lead  to  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  problem  by  our 
Federal  civil  defense  people  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  when  civil  defense  was  placed 
In  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  completely  orient  the  DOD  people, 
and  It  has  taken  months  to  accomplish  this 
I  do  feel  that  they  have  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  now  and  probably  will 
begin  to  Inject  Into  overall  planning  and 
operations  some  of  the  things  I  have  been 
discussing  In   this  letter. 

I  am  deeply  Impressed  with  the  caliber  of 
people  at  the  top  of  OCD  DOD  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  like  to  men. Ion  William  P 
Durkee  who  seems  to  have  a  very  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  relationship  of  various 
levels  of  government  in  this  whole  problem. 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  civil  defense 
which  would  greaUy  faclllUte  effective  emer- 
gency action.    That  is  the  esUbllshment  at 


a  chain  of  command  from  Federal  to  State 
to  local  govertmient.  At  the  moment,  each 
level  of  government  operates  Independently 
of  the  others,  and  there  is  no  real  tie  in 
or  operational  chain  which  is  so  vital  to 
emergency  action.  No  level  of  (ovemment 
has  authority  over  any  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  effect  directives  I  am  speaking  pri- 
marily of  emergency  operations.  There  is 
some  Federal  control  now,  particularly  since 
Federal  administrative  funds  are  available 
to  State  and  local  governmental  units.  The 
Federal  can  control  action  by  manipulating 
the  purse  strings.  But  this  Is  not  the  major 
problem 

The  thing  we  are  concerned  about  U  hav- 
ing an  operational  chain  of  command  so 
that  each  level  of  government  knows  ex- 
actly how  It  fits  In  a  id  what  its  duties  are 
and  also  what  Its  re«ponstblllties  are  to  the 
next  higher  echelon 

For  some  reason  or  other,  there  has  been 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and.  accordingly,  on  the  part  of 
suite  and  local  governments  to  be  forth- 
right In  telling  the  public  what  we  face 
There  has  been  an  attitude  of  trying  to  avoid 
the  unpleasant,  or  at  least  to  soft-pedal  In. 
formation  so  as  not  to  shock  the  public 
A  good  example  of  this  Is  the  alnaoat  com- 
plete lack  of  reference  to  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  It  Is  true  that  the  public 
has  been  given  a  picture  of  what  radio- 
active fallout  Is,  but  they  have  not  been 
given  an  overall  picture  of  what  we  face.  I 
think  It  Is  high  time  that  the  government 
tells  the  public  this  very  thing.  It  Is  also 
high  time  that  all  levels  of  govemn>ent  rec- 
ognize what  we  face  and  take  appropriate 
acti.in  The  key  to  doing  this,  however. 
rests  with  a  demonstration  by  the  Congress 
of  the  importance  of  preparedness. 

Prom  all  of  the  foregoing,  you  will  see 
that  I  consider  civil  defense  as  having  been 
a  stepchild  for  a  long  time  Only  recently 
has  It  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  family 
of  government  I  certainly  hope  that,  as  It 
grows.  It  will  be  strengthened  and  be  made 
an  Important  part  of  our  Oovernment.  There 
Is  no  question  but  what  emergency  pre- 
p;u-edness  will  be  a  part  of  our  way  of  living 
for  many,  many  years  •  •  •  ««  long  as 
there  Is  a  Communist  menace.  Let's  put 
things  In  the  proper  relationship.  Let's 
focus  public  attention  on  what  needs  to  be 
done  Let's  demonstrate  through  our  Con- 
gress, our  legislators,  and  city  councils  that 
our  public  fathers  recognize  the  Importance 
of  preparedness  and  that  they  are  ready  to 
m.ike  civil  defense  what  the  name  Implies 

■^'uu  can  help  accomplish  this  by  con- 
vincing your  colleagues  In  Congress  that.  If 
our  Nation  Is  to  continue  being  the  cham- 
pion of  Indlvldvial  freedonu,  hopes,  and  as- 
pirations, a  strong  program  for  survival  must 
be  maintained 

Yours  very  truly, 

RicHAzo  C    Wn^sow. 

Dirtctor. 
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HAS  THE  CAB  POROOTTEN  ITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES? 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  US  Government  Organiza- 
tional Manual,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  an  independent  Federal  agency 
charged  with  broad  responalbilUles  for 
the  encouragement  and  development  of 
US  civil  aviation  The  manual  further 
describes  these  respon«lbllltles  to  be 
"vested  with  safety  and  economic  rule- 
making and  adjudicatory  powers." 

The  manual  further  states : 

In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  competi- 
tion the  B<^>ard  regulates  mergers,  acquisi- 
tions of  control,  and  interlocking  relation- 
ships   Involving   air   carriers   and    passes  on 


contracts   for   cooperative   working  arrange- 
ments between  air  carriers. 

Three  key  words  from  the  manual 
definition  Invite  our  attention.  Those 
words  are:  "Encouragement,"  "develop- 
ment," and  "competition." 

They  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  for- 
gotten or  misused. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
throughout  the  world  prosress  which 
aviation  has  prompted  is  appreciated 
and  understood.  Aviation  has  linked  the 
most  distant  village  with  the  largest 
cities.  Aviation  has  enabled  man  to 
circle  this  globe  and  perhaps  it  soon  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  step  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Moon. 

So  it  is  proper  that  we  have  a  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  directed  to  encour- 
age, to  develop,  and  to  spur  competition. 
Progress  is  the  principal  benefit  of  such 
supervision  when  the  supervision  is 
properly  used. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  stated  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  cause 
of  the  Board's  recent  proposed  order 
affecting  air  service  to  and  in  Alaska. 
As  I  read  the  proposed  order  I  am 
appalled.  Its  far-reaching  effects  can 
only  harm  a  new  State  which  needs 
every  encouragement. 

The  order  would  abolish  the  service 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways  to  and 
from  Ala&ka. 

The  order  would  curtail  the  routes 
of  two  carriers.  Alaska  Airlines  and  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  unless  they  agree  to 
merge.  It  would  eliminate  the  connec- 
tion between  Portland,  Orep.,  and  Alaska 
Iwints  now  served  by  both  Alaska  Air- 
lines and  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  order  would  permit  Northwest 
Airlines  to  service  Alaska  only  as  an 
incident  to  its  Orient  service. 

I  can  well  understand  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orttxn- 
iNc]  who  has  termed  the  proposed  order 
as  "folly." 

Not  only  is  it  folly,  but  injurious  to 
the  economy  of  more  than  one  State. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  proposed  or- 
der because  It  appears  that  It  would  sub- 
stitute for  competition  of  four  excellent 
carriers  a  monopoly  brought  about  by 
compulsion. 

This  sort  of  action  Is  not  a  responsi- 
bility assigned  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  nor  to  any  governmental  agency. 
I  urge  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
consider  carefully  the  air  needs  within 
Alaska.  The  vastness  of  Alaska  is  im- 
pressive. It  stretches  2,700  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  1,400  miles  from  north 
to  south. 

The  four  States-Alaska  carriers  now 
operating  in  this  area  are  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  North  west -Orient  Air- 
lines, Pacific  Northern  Airlines,  and 
Alaska  Airlines. 

Those  familiar  with  the  transportation 
problems  of  Alaska  inform  me  that  these 
carriers  compete  to  some  extent  but  by 
no  means  duplicate  service.  They  sup- 
ply virtually  the  only  transportation  for 
people  and  airmail  between  the  other 
States  and  Alaska.  Other  forms  of 
transportation  are  limited  or  non- 
existent. 

Of  the  many  needs  in  Alaska,  monop- 
oly is  not  one.     The  proposed  action  of 


the  CAB  would,  If  carried  out,  create  a 
monopoly. 

If  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  in 
mind  the  saving  of  subsidies  paid  to 
Pacific  Northern  and  Alaska  Airlines, 
then  it  should  not  bring  the  other  car- 
riers into  the  disciission.  And  If  the 
matter  of  subsidies  is  to  be  considered, 
so,  too.  should  be  the  billions  of  Federal 
dollars  which  over  the  years  have  been 
used  to  subsidize  all  American  transpor- 
tation, and  indeed  foreign  transportation. 

Pennywise  and  pound  foolish  action 
at  this  time  will  help  no  one. 

The  proposed  order  should,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  his  realistic  and 
enlightened  appraisal  of  the  situation  as 
it  would  exist  in  Alaska  if  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  followed  the  wholly 
mistaken  course  which  apparently  it  pro- 
poses to  do. 

I  commend  Senator  Morse,  who,  as 
usual,  is  on  the  right  side  of  issues  af- 
fecting the  public  interest,  and  join  him 
in  requesting  that  the  proposed  order  of 
the  CAB  be  withdrawn. 


STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  keen  disappointment  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  steel  industry  in  its  imex- 
pected  and  in  my  opinion  unjustified 
increase  in  the  price  of  steel. 

United  States  Steel  claims  it  needs  a 
price  increase  to  enlarge  its  profits  to 
obtain  funds  for  investment  in  more 
modem  facilities. 

I  think  there  is  a  better  solution  to 
this  need.  I  think  there  is  a  better  ave- 
nue by  which  to  increase  its  available 
funds  for  investment. 

The  investment  credit  provision  of  the 
tax  bill  now  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  administration's 
plan  for  revision  of  depreciable  lives  of 
productive  equipment  have  precisely  this 
objective  in  view — increasing  the  volume 
of  funds  available  to  all  American  in- 
dustry. 

Let  us  look  at  some  figures. 

United  States  Steel  has  announced  a 
price  increase  which  would  give  that 
company  an  estimated  $63  million  rise 
in  aftertax  profits  this  year.  I  base  this 
estimate  on  the  assumption  that  the 
company's  sales  increase  by  15  percent 
this  year  over  1961  sales. 

But  how  much  can  we  assume  would 
be  added  to  the  internal  fiow  of  funds 
in  United  States  Steel  as  a  result  of  the 
planned  tax  liberalization? 

Based  on  the  company's  estimated  in- 
vestment in  1962,  the  reduction  in  tax 
liability — and  thus  the  increased  internal 
cash  flow — from  the  investment  credit 
would  amount  to  $35  million. 

On  top  of  this,  a  shortening  in  the 
depreciable  lives — and  consequent  higher 
depreciation  charges — can  be  expected 
to  add  another  $10  million  to  internally 
generated  funds.  I  arrive  at  this  figure 
by  assuming  that  the  steel  industry  will 
obtain  a  reduction  in  depreciable  lives 
TOmparable  to  that  already  given  the 
textile  Industry. 

Thus  from  the  two  planned  tax 
changes,  United  States  Steel  could  as- 


sume Uiat  it  would  rei^  a  total  of  $45 
million  in  additional  cash  for  invest- 
ment. 

This  is  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
amount  it  is  now  seeking  to  obtain 
through  its  unwise  and  disruptive  price 
increase. 

For  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole,  I 
estimate  that  the  benefits  in  reduced  tax 
liability  from  the  investment  credit  will 
amount  to  $110  million  in  1962  and  from 
shorter  depreciable  lives  to  $24  million. 
This  contrasts  with  the  estimated  $200 
million  rise  in  after-tax  profits  which 
would  result  from  the  price  increase. 
The  increased  cash  flow  from  tax  lib- 
eralization would  therefore  amount  to 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
amount  of  increased  cash  obtainable 
from  the  announced  price  rise — if  other 
companies  follow  the  lead  of  United 
States  Steel. 

Or  look  at  the  figures  another  way: 
United  States  Steel  complains  that  it  has 
had  to  borrow  funds  to  finance  its  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  program,  be- 
cause its  internally  generated  cash 
through  retained  earnings  and  depreci- 
ation charges  has  been  inadequate. 

I  will  not  pause  to  comment  on  the 
peculiarity  of  the  steel  industry's  view — 
almost  unique  among  our  great  indus- 
tries— that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  borrowing  or  equity  financing  and 
that  it  must  finance  all  of  its  capital 
sp>ending  from  internal  sources.  But 
even  if  we  accept  this  peculiar  premise 
it  is  highly  significant  that  United  States 
Steel  would  not  await  the  benefits  it 
could  obtain  from  the  plarmed  tax  lib- 
eralization as  a  means  of  enlarging  the 
proportion  of  its  fixed  investment  that 
United  States  Steel  could  finance  from 
internal  sources,  and  chose  instead  a 
course  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
which  carries  with  it  all  of  the  unfortu- 
nate consequences  outlined  yesterday  by 
President  Kennedy. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  two  other 
areas  affected  by  the  steel  price  rise : 

TRADS   AND   BAIANCZ-Or-PATlOIfTS  IMPACT 

The  impact  of  this  price  increase  on 
our  balance  of  payments  and  our  gold 
stock  is  ijotentially  quite  serious. 

The  results  are  both  direct  and  in- 
direct. While  iron  and  steel  products 
represent  only  about  2  percent  of  our 
exports,  their  importance  as  components 
of  other  products  Is  enormous.  Even  the 
less  than  $429  million  this  country 
earned  by  direct  iron  and  steel  exports 
last  year  is  no  trifle  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  books. 

Machinery  and  vehicles,  taken  to- 
gether, represent  about  one-third  of  our 
total  exports — $6  billion  in  1960 — and 
manufacture  of  these  products  involves 
large  quantities  of  steel,  both  in  these 
products  themselves  and  their  com- 
ponents and  in  the  machinery  which  is 
used  to  produce  them.  What  is  worse, 
these  very  products — our  highly  sophis- 
ticated American-made  msushinery,  in 
particular — are  the  ones  which  offer  the 
greatest  hope  for  expansion  of  our 
exfwrts. 

World  price  competition  on  vehicles 
and  machinery  Is  strong.  The  steel 
price  rise  cannot  have  any  effect  other 
than  to  worsen  our  competitive  posi- 
tion— not  only  on  oversea  sales  but  in 
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•ales  in  this  country,  too.  Foreign  pene- 
iraikm  of  the  American  market  can  be 
expected  to  increase.  In  IMO.  about  10 
percent  of  our  total  Importa — 11.5  billion 
worth — represented  machinery  and 
Tefaicles. 

What  may  be  even  worse  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  the  psychology  the  steel  price 
Increase  will  generate. 

The  significant  reduction  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  and  our  gold 
outflow  which  has  occurred  since  the 
Kennedy  administration  took  office  has 
been  based  in  large  measure  on  confi- 
dence in  this  country's  ability  to  man- 
age its  economic  affairs  wisely.  If  for- 
eign businessmen  and  foreign  officials 
nam  believe  there  is  reason  to  be  fear- 
ful of  another  round  of  inflation  In  ihia 
country,  will  that  not  lessen  their  con- 
fidence that  the  value  of  the  dollar  will 
be  maintained? 

MTLTTAaT    mOCUmUCXNT   COST 

The  price  Increase  in  steel,  which  we 
can  expect  to  have  ramifying  conse- 
quences throughout  the  economy,  will 
also  have  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on 
our  Pedcral  budget. 

It  will  directly  increase  the  costs  of 
maintaining  our  Military  Establishment, 
as  the  prices  of  military  hardware  con- 
taining steel  and  of  other  products  In 
which  steel  Is  used,  either  in  the  pnd 
product  or  In  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess, go  up. 

Estimates  of  the  additional  burden  on 
the  Federal  budget  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  show  that  it  could  easily 
reach  $1  billion — thereby  adversely  af- 
fecting the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
by  that  amoimt. 

Consider  the  magnitude  of  thi.i  cost 
increase.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  taking  away  from  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment nine  fully  equipped  Polaris  sub- 
marines— at  $115  million  each — or  five 
squadrons  of  Atlas  missiles — at  1190 
million  each — or  six  squadrons  of  Titan 
missiles — at  $158  million  each. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  great  components  of  our  mighty  steel 
Industry  will  reconsider  and  reverse  their 
recently  announced  unreasonable  and 
unjustified  price  increase. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


^ 
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PEACE    CORPS    ACT    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  t>e  stated  by  title. 

The  Cbxkw  Cucax.  A  bill  iS  2935 1  to 
amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S 
2935  >   to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  W i thou t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING   ADDITIONAL   COPIES   OF 
VETERANS'    BENEFIT    CALCULATOR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  set  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No  1291.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  25 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lecislattvi  Clkrk  A  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  25)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  a  Veterans' 
Benefit  Calculator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion iH  Con  Res.  25 »  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN   RES- 
OLUTIONS ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tions on  the  calendar  from  Calendar  No 
1292  to  Calendar  No  1302.  be  brought  U) 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  sequence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  res- 
olutions will  be  stated. 


PRINTING   OP  ADDITIONAL   COPIED 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  resolution  'H  Con  Rp«;  405'  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  on  civil  defense  for  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  OUR  FLAG"  A.S 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  AND  PROVID- 
ING FOR  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

The  resolution  'H  Con.  Res  408'  au- 
thorlzinR  the  prmtinc  of  the  publication 
entitled  'Our  Flag"  as  a  Hou.se  document 
and  providinsr  for  additional  copies  was 
considered  and  agreed  to 


PRINTING    OP   ADDITIONAL   COPIES 
OP  HOUSE  REPORT  NO    1282 

The  resolution  <H.  Con  Res.  412  >  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  House  Report  No  1282  'pts  1 
and  2.  87th  Cong  .  1st  sess  '  wa.s  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  RELATING  TO  SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTTV'ITIES  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1950 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  414  >  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  relating  to  H.R.  4700 
to  amend  section  11  of  the  Subversive 


Activities  Control  Act  of  IMO,  as 
amended  (the  fund  for  social  analysis), 
87th  Congress.  1st  session,  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OP  'GUIDE  TO  SUBVER- 
SIVE   ORGANIZATIONS   AND   PUB- 
LICATIONS-  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
The  resolution   (H.  Con.  Res.  416)   to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  publica- 
tion "Guide  to  Subversive  Organisations 
and  Publications  '  and  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 
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PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PROBLEMS  IN  THE  POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 

The  resolution  iH  Con.  Res.  419)  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  of  the  bear- 
ings on  small  business  problems  In  the 
poultry  Industry.  87th  Congress,  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  DOCUMENT  ENTITLED  "INAU- 
GURAL ADDRESSES  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  641' 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  No.  218.  87th 
Congress.  1st  session,  entitled  "Inaugural 
Addres.scs  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Unit- 
ed States'  was  considered  imd  agreed  to. 


PRINTING   OF   ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF   HEARINGS  ON   THE   REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1962 
The   resolution    iS    Con.   Res.   68)    to 

print    additional  copies  of  hearings  on 

the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  was  considered 

and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Kr.TOlrvd  by  the  Senate  {the  Hou-te  of 
Hrprrsrntattten  roncurrtng) ,  That  Uicre  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commltt**  on 
Ft  nance  nut  to  exceed  one  thouaand  addl- 
iinnal  cuplea  each  of  part  1  and  aU  aubae- 
quent  parts  of  hearings  on  the  RcTenue  Act 
>f  1962.  held  by  that  committee  during  the 
Elghty-.'-eveiith  Congress 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "COM- 
MUNIST THREAT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  THROUGH  THE  CARIB- 
BEAN" 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  321)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  certam  hearmgs  en- 
titled Communist  Threat  to  ttae  United 
States  through  the  Caribbean"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Rrxolied.  That  there  be  printed  for  u»e  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  two  thou- 
.viiid  Hdduiunal  copies  each  uf  [Mrta  3  and 
12  and  three  thousand  additional  copies  each 
of  parts  9  and  10  of  hearings  by  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  during  1960  and  1961 
entitled  "Communist  Threat  to  the  tJnlted 
States  Through  the  Caribbean". 
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of  the  "Election  Law  Guidebook"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Retolved,  That  a  revlaed  edition  of  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  103  of  the  n^hty- 
Blxth  Oongreae,  entitled  "Klectlon  Law 
Guidebook, "  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DAR  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1961 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  328)  to  print 
the  64th  annual  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  for  the  year  ended  March 
1.  1961,  as  a  Senate  document  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Re3olx>ed.  That  the  Sixty-fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Deugh- 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  for  the 
year  ended  March  1,  IMI.  be  printed  with 
an  UluatraUon.  as  «  Senate  document. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  2935)  to  ^mend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Peace  Corps  bill  is 
now  the  pendmg  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Am  I  correct  In  as- 
suming that  the  House  bill  is  now  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  the  Senate  bill  S. 
2935. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  in  order  to  take 
up  the  House  bill  in  lieu  of  the  Senate 
bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  bill  is  In  committee.  The  commit- 
tee will  first  have  to  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  HJl.  10700.  and  to 
substitute  it  for  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2935. 

I  further  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  Immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  HJi.  10700. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  consideration  of  8.  2935  be  In- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  state  whether  such  action  would 


preclude  any  Member  of  the  Senate  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  House  bill,  if  it  Is  taken  up, 
will  be  open  to  amendment.  The  effect 
of  it  is  this:  The  Senate  amended  the 
bill  before  us  In  two  respects.  The 
House  passed  it  without  those  amend- 
ments. We  are  assured  by  the  Peace 
Corps  ofDclals  that  It  would  be  accept- 
able to  them  If  we  passed  the  House  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschb] 
will  remember  that  one  provision  related 
to  a  matter  that  the  Chairman  had  asked 
for,  and  that  was  a  limitation  of  15  per- 
cent of  Peace  Corps  personnel  in  any 
one  country.  The  Peace  Corps  is  writ- 
ing us  a  letter  assuring  us  that  under 
no  conditions  will  they  station  more  than 
15  percent  In  any  one  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  rule  on  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  Inquired  if  the  House  bill 
were  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill, 
whether  the  House  bill  would  be  open  to 
amendment.  The  Chair  states  that  it 
would  be  open  to  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10700),  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  LxGiSLATivi  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
10700)  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
10700). 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Congress  approved  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  We  authorized  the  appropri- 
ation of  $40  million  for  the  first  year  of 
this  program.  Thirty  million  dollars  was 
appropriated. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  sim- 
ply an  authorization  to  appropriate  funds 
to  carry  on  the  program  we  Inaugurated 
last  year.  It  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $63,750,000. 

If  the  Congress  appropriates  the 
amount  authorized,  the  Peace  Corps  will 
have  roughly  10,000  volunteers  on  duty 
by  August  31,  1963. 

Before  going  further  into  the  details  of 
the  Peace  Corps  program,  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  say  that  this  program  has  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  a  good  many 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  first 
year  of  operations  has  quieted  some  of 
the  critical  voices  raised  against  the 
original  concept. 

Indeed,  I  will  go  further.  I  suspect 
this  program  may  well  prove  so  success- 
ful that  the  Soviet  bloc  may  in  due  course 
seek  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps  of  its 
own. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram that  deserve  special  comment. 

For  one  thing,  I  believe  the  Peace  Corps 
has  tapped  an  asset  we  have  always  had 
but  have  never  used,  except  in  time  of 
war.  I  speak  of  the  drive  and  dedication 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation.   Time  after  time  during  military 


hostilities  we  have  drawn  on  oiu-  youth 
and  they  have  served  and  died  for  then- 
country. 

Now,  in  time  of  relative  peace,  we  have 
realized  that  the  same  qualities  that 
have  made  our  fighting  men  the  world's 
best,  also  make  them,  and  their  com- 
pamons  of  the  opposite  sex,  the  best 
exportable  evidence  of  what  this  Nation 
is.  The  young  man  who  has  tinkered 
with  a  hotrod  turns  out  to  be  a  pretty 
good  man  with  his  mechanical  hands. 
His  ingenuity  and  abiUty  can  be  put  to 
constructive  use  in  nations  now  moving 
into  the  mechanical  age. 

The  young  woman  teacher  is  able  to 
help  her  Nation  in  the  conduct  of  its 
relations  with  foreign  nations  by  the 
simple  act  of  assisting  illiterate  peoples 
take  their  first  step  toward  education, 
without  which  individual  freedcun  and 
self-government  are  not  ponlble. 

In  short,  the  infusion  of  well-qualified, 
energetic  young  Americans  into  educa- 
tional and  training  activities  in  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
Is  proving  to  be  an  effective  adjunct  to 
aid  programs  in  many  coimtrles. 

The  committee,  on  the  basis  of  frequent 
questioning  of  American  ambassadors, 
finds  that  these  young,  person-to-person 
envoys  are  helping  suhstantiaJly  in  creat- 
ing tmderstandlng  of  America,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  substantial  service  to 
coimtrles  badly  in  need  of  assistance  in 
the  fields  of  sanitation,  education,  agri- 
culture, and  public  health. 

At  the  same  time  these  volunteers  are 
helping  abroad,  they  are  aocimiulating  a 
fund  of  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed. By  the  very  nature  of  their  work 
they  are  required  to  learn  foreign  lan- 
guages and  culture.  As  a  consequence, 
one  of  the  collateral  effects  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  to  provide  the  United  States 
over  a  period  of  years  with  a  body  of  men 
and  women  experienced  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  cultures.  This  resource  will 
be  available  not  only  to  the  Government, 
but  to  private  American  interests  with 
oversea  installations. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  have 
had  doubt  whether  a  2-year  tour  of  over- 
sea duty  is  sufBcient  to  enable  volim- 
teers  to  make  helpful  contributions  to 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Reports  we  have  received,  however,  indi- 
cate that  volunteers  have  been  readily 
accepted  and  have  usually  been  able  to 
establish  close  working  relationships 
with  their  foreign  counterparts.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  freshness 
of  the  Peace  Corps  program  will  be  main- 
tained in  large  part  by  the  2-year  tour 
concept,  thus  providing  every  year  an 
Influx  of  50  percent  of  new  volunteers 
while  those  who  have  completed  their 
service  can  return  hCHne  and  help  this 
Nation  better  understand  the  nature  of 
some  of  our  foreign  problems. 

I  now  return  to  some  of  the  details  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

The  appropriation  last  year  of  $30 
million  made  it  possible  to  bring  into  the 
Peace  Corps  its  "freshman  class" — in- 
dividuals who  will  serve  2  years,  and 
then  return  home.  By  July  1  of  this 
year,  2,400  volunteers  will  be  abroad  or 
in  training. 
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The  approi>ri«ton  this  year  of  the  full 
anoount  reqiiestcil — $63.7  million — will  be 
lised  for  the  following  purposes : 

First,  about  one-fourth  of  the  sum 
will  carry  the  &rst-year  class  through  its 
second  year  of  duty ; 

Second,  another  one-fourth  of  the 
sum  will  cover  the  first  year  costs  of  an 
additional  2.710  volunteers;  and 

Finally,  approximately  one-half  of  the 
siua  will  be  used  to  bring  a  new  "fresh- 
man class"  of  about  5.000  volunteers  into 
the  Corps. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1963,  the  Peace  Corps  expects  its  com- 
plement of  volimteers  to  number  about 
10.000. 

Except  for  the  increased  authorization 
of  funds,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  makes 
only  minor  changes  in  the  act  we  passed 
last  year. 

Last  year  when  the  Peace  Corps  was 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  some 
misgivings  were  expressed.  Reservations 
were  entertained  that  the  tendency 
might  be — as  is  often  the  case  in  new 
programs — to  initiate  projects  too  fast. 
without  taking  due  account  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  gained  from  experience.  But. 
on  the  whole,  the  Congress  thought  the 
Peace  Corps,  as  an  experiment  In  the 
foreign  relations  field,  was  worth  em- 
barking upon.  We  have  been  reassured 
to  note  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
a  cautious  start.  Orxly  some  900  volun- 
teers are  as  of  now  overseas,  and  the 
percentage  of  volunteers  returned  to  the 
United  States  because  they  failed  In  their 
tasks  has  bee*-,  very  minute,  indeed. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  made  changes  in 
Its  procedures  in  the  past  year  on  the 
t»sls  of  experience.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  selection,  tralnlnfr.  and 
recruitment  of  volunteers.  The  Ehrec- 
tor  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  not  said  that 
the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  long- 
range  feature  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
assured.  Rather,  all  he  Is  saying  right 
now.  and  all  the  committee  says,  too. 
Is  that  the  r*»sults  of  the  program  thus 
far  justify  Its  continuation. 

The  committee  believes  the  Peace 
Corps  program  has  been  well  directed 
and  well  managed.  Its  EMrector  and  top 
personnel  have  lost  none  of  their  drive 
or  their  enthusiasm.  They  have  been 
willing  to  discuss  the  program  in  detail 
and  have  not  shown  inclination  to  duck 
any  issue.  The  approach  of  Peace  Corps 
personnel  toward  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  Is  refreshingly  candid 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  President 
Kennedy  said: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you 
but  what  you  can  do  for   your  country 

Many  Americans,  both  young  and  old. 
have  felt  a  deep  desire  to  hee*'  this  call, 
and  they  have  found  in  the  Peace  Corps 
opportunity  to  respond. 

They  have  offered  their  talents,  their 
skills,  and  2  years  of  their  lifetimes 
for  the  performance  of  national  service 
abroad,  in  order  that  they  might  play  a 
personal  and  individual  role  in  the  pro- 
motion of  world  peace  and  friendship 
through  a  Peace  Corps.  Those  volun- 
teers who  are  now  overseas  have  given 
every  indication  that  they  are  going  to 
perform  their  tasks  well  and  that  their 
varied  contributions  are  going  to  be 
worthwhile. 


Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  not 
changed  Its  view  that  the  stxoeas  of  the 
Peace  Cohm  will  depend  upon  the  cailber 
of  the  volunteers  and  tiM  Peace  Corps 
employees.  If  the  volunteers  and  other 
personnel  continue  to  serve  in  a  way 
which  makes  other  countries  realize  im- 
portant and  tangible  benefits  from  the 
tasks  performed,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  proud  of  the  work  of  these 
citizens,  then  the  Peace  Corps  can  effec- 
tively contribute  to  helping  make  this  a 
better  world. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  be  approved 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  fully  as.<w)ciat€ 
myself  with  the  statement  made  by  tho 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  presentmg  the 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate — and. 
indeed,  the  citizenry  of  the  country^wiU 
be  mindful  of  the  projects  which  have 
been  requested  by  other  countries  and 
which  are  programed  The  point  needs 
to  be  emphasized  that  the  Peace  Corps 
does  not  go  out  soliciting  work:  the 
Peace  Corps  answers  the  requests  of 
countries  which  indicate  their  need  and 
desire  for  this  type  of  specialized  assist- 
ance. 

The  Peace  Corps  places  empha-sls  upon 
agricultural  technique.^:  upon  the  needs 
of  health  protection  or  the  improvement 
of  health:  upon  teaching,  to  combat  illit- 
eracy: and  upon  the  improvement  and 
upgrading  of  teaching  methods.  All 
these  and  many  other  projects  and  pro- 
pcsals  are.  I  think,  most  worthwhile 

The  American  people  have  taken  Ju.sti- 
flable  pride  In  the  accompiushments  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
single  program  of  the  Government  since 
the  days  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  which  was  designed  to  t)eneflt  the 
youth  of  the  United  States,  that  has  met 
with  such  universal  support  and  en- 
thusia.stic  respon.se  as  the  Peace  Corps 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  paying  my  respects  to  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Mr  Shrlver.  and  to  his 
staff,  not  only  for  the  manner  In  which 
they  have  approached  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  this  item  of  legislation,  but  mon- 
significantly  for  the  capable  procedure.s 
they  have  established  for  the  training 
of  recruits,  for  their  contacts  with  the 
host  countries,  and  for  their  general  su- 
pei-v'lsion  of  Peace  Corps  personnel 

As  the  Ser^ator  from  Alabama  knows 
full  well,  the  average  age  of  the  Peace 
Corps  personnel  Is  between  24  and  25 
years.  The.se  young  men  and  women 
have  carried  to  the  world  the  real,  true 
image  of  Amenca,  based  on  our  char- 
acter The  vitality,  technical  knowledge, 
youthful  spirit,  and  maturity  that  they 
have  demon.'^trated  are  typical  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Na- 
tion 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  other 
body  has  acted  so  promptly  on  the  Peace 
Corps  measure.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  there  were  70  votes  out  of 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives 
which  were  cast  in  oppo-sitlon  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  That  demonstrates  the 
overwhelming  support  of  this  organiza- 


tion on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenlAttres. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
stalesient  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota: I  agree  with  what  he  bas  said. 
I  feel  that  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Coi-ps.  Mr  Shrlver.  is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  of  men.  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  in  his  ap- 
proach. It  was  he  who  led  the  way  in 
saying  that  we  would  move  into  this 
project  slowly  and  cautiously.  arKl  that 
he  was  not  trying  to  build  a  new  organ- 
ization rapidly. 

So  far  as  dedication  is  concerned,  the 
same  statement  applies  to  the  siaff  mem- 
bers wix)  have  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. The  same  spirit  seems  to  have 
permeated  the  whole  Corps.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  meet  many  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  Senator  from  Mlnneaota 
and  I  were  together  tn  Chile  and  saw 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  at  work.  Not 
only  did  we  see  them .  wc  heard  what  the 
people  of  Chile  said  about  them. 

This  is  a  modest  program.  Unlike 
many  other  organizations,  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  not  seeking  to  grow  and  grow 
and  grow.  It  is  not  seeking  to  attract 
personnel  so  as  to  retain  them  indefinite- 
ly The  Peace  Corps  program  ia  a  2-year 
program.  When  a  person  enters  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  volunteer,  he  doe*  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  will  remain 
in  the  orKanlzation  for  2  years.  So  far 
as  present  plans  are  concerned,  we  have 
the  mdication  that  next  year,  when  the 
personnel  reaches  10.000.  the  program 
will  level  off.  A  class  of  5.000  will  be 
graduated  every  year,  and  a  new  con- 
tingent of  5,000  will  be  taken  in  every 
year.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  and 
a  reasonable  approach  to  the  staffing  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  That  point  needs 
to  be  emphasized,  because  the  purpose 
of  this  particular  authorizatioQ  i«  to  en- 
able the  Peace  Corpe  to  reach  that 
level. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  is  to  make  It 
possible  to  lift  the  personnel  to  that 
level 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  bUl  now  un- 
der consideration  would  enable  the 
Peace  Corps  to  sustain  that  level. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
After  the  number  is  at  that  level,  at  the 
end  of  next  year,  this  year's  group  of 
5.000  will  graduate 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Another  5.000  wUl 
then  enter  the  Corps,  and  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year  another  group  will  graduate, 
aiid  so  on  Thus  every  year  6,000  will 
be  going  out  and  5,000  new  recruita  will 
be  coming  in. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  While  the  Peace 
Corps  certamly  extends  benefits  to  the 
host  countries,  such  as  Ch^le — and  a  new 
oontu\gent  is  going  to  Brazil;  and  eon- 
tinKents  will  be  going  ,to  many  other 
countries  througtMMit  the  world,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  Middle  East,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Africa— I  think  that  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  the  program  will  be  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  will  bring  back 
to  the  United  States.  They  will  return 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  languages  of  a 
host  of  countries.  When  they  return  they 
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win  be  fully  matured,  responsible,  dedi- 
cated, enlightened  cttixena,  in  terms  of 
the  economic  and  the  sociail  protdems  of 
many  parts  of  the  workl.  This  work  is 
like  a  broad  college  graduate  training 
course,  but  is  conducted  in  the  field 
where  those  who  participate  in  it  face 
the  immediate  responsibilities  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  areas  to  which  they  go. 

The  Peace  Coriw  volunteers  represent 
a  reservoir  of  skills  and  experience  that 
should  not  be  lost  to  qyr  country  after 
Uie  completion  of  their  2  years'  training 
and  service  overseas.  We  should  not 
reconcile  ourselves  to  losing  their  talents 
when  they  return  to  private  life.  They 
are  energetic,  talented,  and  hardheaded 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  human  better- 
ment. Today  and  throughout  the  future 
experience  of  the  Peace  Corps  we  ought 
to  encourage  these  volunteers  to  put 
their  gifts  and  their  ideahsm  to  the  con- 
tinued service  of  their  country  and  their 
felk>w  men. 

I  am  confident  that  the  greatest  re- 
ward and  dividend  of  the  Peace  Corps 
win  be  Its  strengthening  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  better  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  understanding  of  the 
world  to  which  we  seek  to  give  leader- 
ship. We  are  really  helping  oorselves, 
as  well  as  others. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  happened  to 
have  lunch  with  some  members  of  the 
Chilean  leglsIaUve  body.  The  Chilean 
Ambassador  was  present,  The  subject 
of  the  Peace  Corpe  was  dfecuased  during 
the  luncheon;  and  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  what  one  of  those  present 
said.  The  tribute  he  paid  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  In  Chile  was 
most  pleasing.  I  wish  I  could  quote  his 
exact  words,  and  wish  I  had  permission 
to  use  them,  because  it  was  an  outstand- 
ing tribute  to  the  American  young  people 
wkko  have  lired  among  the  Chilean  people 
themselves,  have  become  more  or  lees 
parts  of  their  families,  and  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  their  work  and  also  bolld 
up  good  will  among  the  Chilean  people. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHB.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  understands  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that,  in  my  opinion,  an 
adequate  experiment  has  not  yet  been 
made  in  order  to  put  this  program  on  the 
basis  of  what  might  be  called  a  com- 
pleted test,  with  final  Judgment  as  to 
whether  It  will  work. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  re- 
garding the  Judgment  I  have  Just  now 
expressed. 

According  to  the  chart  which  appears 
in  the  report,  on  page  14,  as  of  March 
there  were  1.057  volunteers. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE     The  program  began 
in  June  1961;   and  as  of  March  1963, 
there  were  Included  in  the  program  1,057 
volunteers,  either  ready  to  be  assigned 
to  foreign  countries  or  already  assigned 
there.     Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  LAD8CHK.     On  the  basis  of  the 
9-month  experience  with  the  1,067  who 


have  been  enrolled  or  who  already  have 
been  assigned,  sodk  have  reached  the 
conclnston  that  the  program  is  workable, 
that  the  test  is  eomplete.  and  that  wc 
should  go  ahead  with  it.  not  on  the  basis 
of  a  test  stm  to  be  made,  but  on  the  basis 
of  a  test  fully  made  and  a  program  Justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  think  there  Is  a 

little  more  than  that 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Very  well.  I  should 
like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  proposed  in- 
crease is  baaed  more  or  less  upon  requests 
which  have  octne  to  strengthen  or  even 
to  double  the  force  in  many  countries, 
and  also  on  requests  of  other  countries 
to  participate.  In  other  words,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests which  have  come  and  are  coming 
from  many  countries. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Shrlver  explained  to 
us  that  their  recruitment  more  or  less 
coincides  with  the  en^  of  the  academic 
year.  Therefore,  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  there  will  be  a  very  sharp 
increase  in  the  number,  so  that  by  Sep- 
tember I  the  total  will  be  up  to  5,000. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  the 
recruiting  for  them  is  now  going  on,  and 
they  will  be  included. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  agree 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Let  me  say  that  if 

the  proposed  Increase  is  authmlzed.  a 

similar  chart  for  the  next  year  will  show 

an  additioital  6,000,  because  of  the  fact 

that  the  recruitment  coincides  with  the 

end  of  the  academic  or  the  school  year. 

Mr.     LAUSCHE.     Yes.    But     as     of 

March  7.  there  were  1,057, 1  understand. 

The  program  presented  In  connection 

with  the  bin  contemplates  having  10,000 

by  August  1963;  does  It? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    So  by  the  middle  of 

19C3,  the  number  will  Jimip  from  1.057, 

as  of  March  of  this  year,  to  10.000? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  sihould  consider  the  case  In 
Jiist  that  way.  I  have  stated  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  to  5,000  by  S^Hember 
1, 1962;  and,  in  addition,  5.000  more  wUl 
be  added  by  September  1,  1963. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Very  weU. 
I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  the  evidence 
and  the  figures  shown  on  page  111  of  the 
bearings.  According  to  that  part  of  the 
hearings,  the  sum  of  approximately  $63 
million  will  make  possible  the  hiring  of 
Oj)70  volunteers.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  TtotX  is  correct; 
that  was  the  testimony  which  was  given. 
Mr.  LAU6CHK  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  recall  that  in  the  commit- 
tee I  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  $63,750,000  to  $43  million.  Let  me 
ask  this  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama:  If,  instead  of  the 
amou:3t  being  reduced  to  $43  mintnn  it 
were  to  be  reduced  to  $45,780,000,  would 
not  that  make  avaiktUe  6,970  vcdun- 
teers? 

MX.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct;  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  right.  That  is  the 
figure  which  was  given  to  us  tqr  Mr. 
Shrlver. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  Of  course,  in 
the  cQounittee  my  amendmoit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHK    According  to  the  tes- 
timony, Mr.  Sliriver  was  very  much  dat- 
ed beoiuue  many  countries  were  retpiest- 
ing  these  volunteers. 
Mr.SPARKMAN.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Do  I  correctiy  under- 
stand that  the  Philippines  wanted  1,000? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  believe  they  re- 
quested 2,000 — at  any  rate,  a  large  num- 
ber ;  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  oarreet. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  they 
requested  1,000,  to  serve  there  as  teach- 
ers  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Primarily  as 
teachers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  also  in  other 
work? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  inchxiing  ag- 
riculture. 

The  Rlipinos  probably  are  requesting 
more  teachers  than  other  countries  have 
requested.  I  think  that  grows  out  of  the 
experience  in  the  Philippines  foBowing 
the  l^;>anish-American  War,  when  we 
sent  teachers  to  the  Philippines,  and 
they  became  known  as  the  American 
Teachers  Corps.  They  constituted  al- 
most a  Peace  Corps  at  that  time;  and  the 
Filipinos  have  remembered  that. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  Philippines 
there  is  a  great  reservoir  of  friendship 
for  our  country,  and  a  great  fctryiKip  in 
culture  and  language,  in  many  of  the 
areas,  growing  out  of  the  influcnee  which 
those  American  teachers  had;  and  today 
the  Filipinos  want  more  American 
teachers.  That  is  why  thej  have  re- 
quested so  many  teachers. 

Mr.  LAD8CHE.  So  they  want  IjOOO. 
Does  it  strike  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
as  peculiar  that  they  would  not  ask  for 
2,000  or  for  3,000  if  they  coold  get  tbem 
to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  schools  in 
the  Philiiq^ines? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  normal  thing  to  do 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yea.  if  they  can  get 
American  teachers,  paid  by  the  United 

States 

Mr.SPARKMAN.  Yes,  under  tlw  con- 
ditions I  have  just  described.  In  other 
words,  the  Peace  Corps  did  not  have  to 
build  up  a  reputati<m  in  the  Philippines, 
for  the  group  of  American  teachers  who 
went  there  55  or  60  years  ago  did  that, 
and  the  Filipinos  remember  it.  Many 
of  those  teachers  remained  there  until 
the  time  ol  their  retirement,  and  many 
of  them  retired  only  a  few  years  a^. 
Their  influence  bas  continued;  tbeir 
image  is  still  there. 

Mr.  lAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alahama  has 
studied  the  notations  whldb  appear  on 
pages  33. 34,  35,  26,  and  37  of  the  report, 
showing  the  countries  which  have  re- 
quested such  assignments,  and  jmMt^tinf, 
that  in  most  cases  they  want  them  as- 
signed as  teachers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
That  was  the  evidence  bron^t  before 
the  committee.  The  report  bears  out 
the  evidence  presented  in  the  eamnlttee 
that  that  is  the  greatest  need.  TlieSbah 
of  Iran,  in  his  very  fine  speech  today. 
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spoke  about  the  great  need  for  educa- 
tion. He  said.  In  effect,  that  unlees  there 
Ib  education  and  literacy  we  cannot 
hope  to  have  the  full  benefits  of  freedom. 
I  think  that  Is  true  throughout  the  world. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  there  Is  such  a 
demand  for  teachers  and  others  who  can 
give  technical  training. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Was  the  Senator 
present  when  I  asked  the  question  as  to 
how  much  is  paid  in  the  Philippines  to 
their  own  teachers,  to  which  the  answer 
was  $78  a  month? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  I  was. 
I  believe  I  was  present  during  the  entire 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  program, 
it  will  cost  $9,000  a  year  for  each  assignee 
as  the  teachers  are  sent  around  the 
world.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  the  average 
across-the-board  cost.  The  teacher  does 
not  get  that  amoimt,  but  the  figure  rep- 
resents the  total  average  cost. 

Mr.  LAX7BCHE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  figure  includes 
material,  equipment,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  probability  is 
that  our  assignees  will  be  of  better  qual- 
ity than  their  own.  who  are  paid  $78  a 
month. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tes.  Even  at  $78 
a  month,  those  people  cannot  recruit 
teachers.  They  do  not  have  enough 
teachers.  There  is  a  great  void,  in  which 
we  are  seeking,  in  a  relatively  small  way, 
to  help  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
formulated  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
portions to  which  this  agency  will  grow. 
If  we  use  the  Philippines  as  an  example, 
in  the  second  year  of  o{>eratlon  we  are 
to  have  1,000  assignees.  What  will  the 
agency  grow  to  when  other  nations  of 
the  world  ask  for  similar  numbers? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Shrlver  explained 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines.  I  think 
It  is  a  fair  interpretation  to  say  that  it 
was  more  or  less  on  a  temporary  basis 
and  was  developed  primarily  because  of 
the  entree  which  had  been  ouuie  there 
by  American  teachers  in  earlier  times 
and  the  fact  that  a  program  was  already 
established  there.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  assume  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
building  the  organization  into  a  very 
large  one.  As  I  recall,  the  testimony 
brought  out  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
a  great  many  more  requests  than  we  can 
hope  to  fill,  and  probably  that  will  al- 
ways be  so.  Many  countries  want  the 
force  doubled,  and  we  cannot  do  it. 
Many  countries  want  personnel  for 
projects  that  we  will  have  trouble  filling 
because  of  the  lack  of  numbers.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  organization  will 
never  be  very  large. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  future  may 
bring,  but  as  it  looks  now.  we  shall  have 
to  level  off  at  the  10.000  level.  Those  are 
the  terms  in  which  the  Director  spoke — 
bring  in  5,000  a  year  and  graduate  5.000 
a  year,  with  a  2-year  service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  differ  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  concern- 
ing the  interpretation  that  should  be  put 
upon  the  requests  for  Increased  asslgn- 
moits.  To  me.  it  is  natural  that  each 
nation  should  take  as  many  as  we  are 


willing  to  pay  for.  So  when  the  Philip- 
pines Oovemment  asks  for  1.000,  that 
fact  does  not  astound  me.  It  does  not 
give  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  the  work : 
it  merely  means  the  Philippines  are  glad 
to  have  us  spend  $9  million  for  the  pro- 
vision of  teachers  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  the  committee  was  unani- 
mous In  believing  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  a  concentration  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  any  one  country.  For  that 
reason  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
proposed  the  amendment  limiting  to  15 
percent  of  the  total  the  number  In  any 
one  country.  As  I  said  a  while  ago.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Shrlver  is  writing  a  letter  giv- 
ing us  assurance  that  at  no  time  will  the 
Peace  Corps  establish  any  more  than  15 
percent  of  its  total  number  in  any  one 
country.  It  Is  my  opinion  that,  at  the 
beginning,  the  number  will  not  be  any- 
where near  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  the  Senator  say  that  there  should 
not  be  an  expansion  of  the  agency  in 
such  proportions  that  we  shall  be  send- 
ing to  such  countries  as  Laos,  Vietnam. 
Africa,  and  other  places,  numbers  com- 
parable to  those  sent  to  the  Philippines, 
because,  if  we  do  that 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    We  could  not  do  it 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  made  a  good  point.  What  he 
has  said  here,  which  reinforces  what  he 
said  in  the  committee,  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
and  his  associates,  so  that  they  will  know 
the  Intent  of  the  conmilttee  and  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beUeve  that 
throughout  the  committee  hearing  Mr. 
Sargent  Shrlver  was  pretty  well  gov- 
erned by  that  idea.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair 
interpretation  of  his  testimony  to  say 
that  the  only  thing  we  plan  for  now  is 
the  10.000  level.  I  am  sure  that,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  I  asked  him.  he  said 
it  would  amount  to  a  leveling  off  at  10,- 
000.  Repeatedly  the  term  was  used  "S,- 
000  recruits  a  year,  graduate  5,000  a 
year,"  which,  over  a  2-year  period,  makes 
a  total  of  10,000. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  none  of 
us  can  tell  what  the  future  will  bring, 
but  in  this  respect  it  is  for  us  to  decide. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  this  legislation  is 
concerned,  the  number  will  not  exceed 
10.000.  In  fact.  I  think  the  number 
is  fixed  at  9.970. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
bill,  we  placed  a  limlUtion  in  it  of  15 
percent  of  the  total  number  that  could 
be  assigned  to  any  one  country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  maxi- 
mum numt)er. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  suggestion  was 
made  of  10  percent.  That  was  done  be- 
cause we  were  disturbed  about  the  large 
number  being  sent  to  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  which,  as 
soon  as  It  arrives,  I  will  place  in  the 

RiCORD. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said; 
Mr   President.  I  have  now  received  the 


letter,  to  which  I  previously  referred,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed 
in  the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows : 

AFan.  la.  isea. 

Hon  J.  W  ruT-aarairr. 

Chairman,   SenaU    Foreign    RtUttiont   Com- 
mittee.   VS.    Senate,    WoMhingtom,   DC. 

UzAM  Mji  Chaiu&an:  This  latUr  la  in  re - 
■ponM  to  your  request  for  a  atatenMot  or 
the  policy  the  Peace  Corps  will  follow  with 
respect  tu  the  percentage  of  volunteera  as- 
signed to  duty  In  any  one  country  or  area 
( dependancy ) .  If  HJl.  10700  la  jubstltuted 
for  S   3935  and  voted  upon  by  the  Bsnatc. 

With  regard  to  the  Peace  Corps  project  In 
the  PhUlpplnea.  we  wUl  respect  Um  Intent 
of  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Ralatlona  and 
not  Increase  the  number  of  voluntsera  as- 
signed to  duty  In  that  country  to  mors  than 
16  percent  of  the  total  number  of  volun- 
teers  In  service  at  any  given  tlm*. 

The  Peace  Corps  also  wlU  follow  a  policy 
of  not  assigning  more  than  IS  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  volunteers  to  any  one 
country  or  area.  However,  even  now,  when 
there  are  volunteers  In  only  13  ooun tries. 
It  Is  clear  that  major  opportunltlsa  for  the 
Peace  Corps  may  develop  rapidly  at  any  time 
in  certain  countries  whose  continued  politi- 
cal stability  and  economic  growtb  are  at  vital 
Importance  to  the  Onlted  Btatee. 

The  Peace  Corps  wUhes  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  prompt  advantage  of  such  op- 
portunities should,  and  when,  tliey  develop 
Even  In  such  cases,  however,  tlie  reeoe  Corps 
will  not  as  a  matter  of  policy  aaalgn  more 
than  IS  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
volunteers  to  any  such  country  or  area  with- 
out arst  seeking  the  approval  at  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Before  seeking  such  approval, 
the  Peace  Corps  will  consult  wttb  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations  and  Fonlga 
Affairs 

Sincerely. 

RoBxiT  Sasoemt  SHBnrsa.  Jr.. 

IHrector. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
brief,  because  my  colleagues  desire  to 
vote  on  this  measure.  I  favor  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Peace  Cori>s.  which  is  reflected 
In  the  bill.  I  am  delighted  that  this 
great  experiment  in  help,  through  the 
most  able  efforts  of  the  younger  people 
of  this  country,  has  achieved  rach  suc- 
cess that  the  measure  received  the  well- 
nigh  unanimous  approval  of  the  other 
body,  and  promises  to  have  unanimous 
approval  in  this  body.  It  is  gratifying 
that  these  inspired  young  people  have 
engaged  in  this  effort. 

I  had  been  working  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organization  of  this  charac- 
ter, a  peace  corps,  for  about  3  years  when 
I  made  a  speech  at  Case  College  In  which 
I  urged  that  our  young  people  should  go 
out  into  the  world  under  these  very 
auspices.  So  it  Is  satisfying  to  me  that 
we  should  have  tried  it,  and  that  it  has 
worked,  and  I  hope  very  much  it  will  be 
expanded  again  and  again  as  its  worth 
is  recognized,  because  we  are  thinly  dis- 
persed in  terms  of  technical  aaslstance 
throughout  the  world,  and  there  are  no 
finer  ambassadors  than  these  young  and 
dedicated  people. 

I  understand  that  the  qualltgr  of  some 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  others,  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  done  a  remark- 
ably fine  Job.  I  think  great  credit  is 
due  to  Sargent  Shrlver  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  have  operated  the  program 
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with  such  great  credit  to  our  country  and 
to  our  country's  youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  an 
account  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  action  in 
Pakistan,  which  offers  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  some  of  the  reasons  for  its 
swift  success.  Bill  Reder  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  who  comes  from  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OKKMBEa  ao,  IMl. 
Hello  once  again  from  East  Pakistan.  I 
h.ipe  this  letter  finds  you  all  fine,  healthy, 
and  deep  in  the  pursuit  of  your  Individual 
gualB.  I  hope  you  all  received  my  last  mimeo- 
graphed letter. 

I  finished  my  3-week  training  at  the 
Academy  for  Village  Development  and  then 
went  to  Dacca  to  live  with  a  Pakastanl 
family.  While  at  the  academy  In  Comllla, 
we  studied  Bangla  ( Bengali  langtiage ) ,  his- 
tory, sconomlca,  cultiiral  patterns,  cropping 
patterns,  social  stratification  In  villages,  land 
fragmentation,  cooperative  farming,  coopera- 
tive business,  etc.  We  actually  went  out 
into  the  vlllagea  and  met  the  people,  sat 
with  them  and  talked  about  their  famlUee. 
crops,  livestock,  problems,  Joys,  etc.  At  each 
village  we  met  the  elders  and  then  con- 
ducted our  Interviews  and  personal  dts- 
( usslons.  usually  sitting  inside  their  humble 
thatched  bamboo  huts.  ID  all  villages  we 
were  given  the  honor  of  amoking  the  village 
hookah  (that  meant  we  were  accepted). 
After  the  hookah  came  the  "bhan" — that's 
betel  nuU  and  lime  rolled  up  in  a  green 
leaf.  You  chew  it  and  swallow  the  Juices. 
Your  whole  mouth  becomes  red.  Well,  my 
dear  friends,  needless  to  menUon  we  all 
smoked  the  hookah  and  chewed  the  "de- 
licious" bhan — we  had  to.  We  all  looked  at 
one  another  and  just  chewed  and  smUed. 
Kvery  eye  In  the  village  was  on  us;  even 
the  women  were  peeking  from  behind  every 
nook  and  crook  to  watch  our  expressions. 
We  passed  all  of  the  rituals  of  acceptance  In 
all  Tillages. 

In  one  village  we  were  Invited  to  a  song 
lest.     When  we  arrived   at  the  village,  we 
«-ere  escorted  Into  the  village  schoolhouae; 
a  large  bamboo  and  brick  structure  which 
was  dimly  lighted  by  kerosene  storm  lanterns. 
We   all    were   seated    and   then    the    village 
leader  made  an  opening  welcome  speech  and 
declared  a  competition  between  his  village 
music  and  our   American  music.     He  said. 
( in  Bengali  of  course)  "That  we  are  ahead  of 
them    in    all    areas    but    he    was    not    sure 
about  music."     Jack  Jordon  and  I  played  our 
gul,tar8   and  the  rest  of  our  group  pitched 
In  with  some  of  our  American  favorites  (folk 
music).     (They  played  one,  we  played  one.) 
•The  Saints,"  "Oh  Mary  Don't  You  Weep," 
"You  Are  My  Sunshine."     "The  Sloop  John 
B,  •  "Wlmoee,-  "Oood  CMd  Mountain  Dew." 
and  "Midnight  Special."    We  ended  off  with 
a  Pakistani  song.  "Pakistan  Zlndabad."    We 
tore  the  house  down.     All  of  the  TlUagers 
spoke  Bengali,  but  they  loved  our  fast,  loud, 
rhythmical  songs.    They  played  very  beauti- 
ful   songs    also.     One   man    played    a    belly 
drum   (a  clay  pot  with  the  opening  on  hla 
bare  belly) ,  another  played  a  two-string  ban- 
Jo,  and  another  man  (a  university  student) 
played  a  flute.     As  the  evening  drew  on  the 
songs  became  more  melodious  and  beautiful 
for  men  would  Just  start  to  sing  spontan- 
eously as  they  felt  the  urge.     The  song  feet 
was   called   a   draw   and   tike   village   leader 
said  "It  was  the  first  time  that  anyone  had 
ever   come   to   his    vUlage   to   share  such   a 
wonderful  evening."    Mick  McOulre  thanked 
the  villagers  (in  Bengali)  and  we  went  houM. 
(I  failed  to  mention,  everyone  in  the  village 
turned  out  except  the  women  ) 


Our  tratnlag  la  Camilla  was  very  enlight- 
ening.   We  all  left  there  tor  our  new  homes 
for  3  weeks  in  Dacca  with  the  feeling  that 
there's  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done.     And  we 
could  do  our  share.     I  am  now  Uving  with 
»  typical  middle  class,  clty-d welling  Paki- 
stani   family    (Rahman    family).     The    Im- 
mediate   famUy— all    those    living    together 
under  one  roof — mother  (ama) ,  father  (aba) , 
and  six  children  (chele-mee).     Nehar  Is  the 
oldest  girl,  16,  eighth  year  of  school;  Zlllur 
is  the  oldest  boy,  14,  eighth  year  of  school; 
Yousuf,  middle  son,  11,  flfth  year  of  school; 
Zenat,    middle    daughter,    9,    third    year    of 
school;    Samee.   youngest   boy,   7'<,,   kinder- 
garten;   Ami     (girl),    6    years    old.    not    in 
school  yet.     One  cook  and  servant  (Baw  ar 
chl).  he  lives  in  the  servant's  quarters  In 
beck  of  the  house — that's  where  all  the  food 
ia    cooked    and    stored    (he    also    purchases 
food.)     One  gardener  and  animal  caretaker 
(Mall).     He   cares   for   garden  and   animals 
but  does   not  live   in   our   house.     We   also 
have  a  sweeper.     He  comes  every  day  and 
sweeps    and   mops   the    floors,    toilets,    etc. 
Oh.  I  can't  leave  out  the  family's  livestock; 
to  do  ao,  would  be  an  insult  to  my  family's 
prestige.     We   have  ducks,  chickens,   a   cat, 
a   dog.   a   cow,    and   three   goats.     They   all 
reside  in  our  backyard,  under  thatched  bam- 
boo    coverings.     Every     morning     about     5 
o'clock,  I  get  shattered  out  of  bed  by  the 
sounds  of  the  crying  goats,  "maa."  the  cat 
and  dog  "meowing  and  barking,"  the  ducks 
and  chickens  "quacking  and  clucking."  the 
cow     "mooing,"     and     Ami     crying     "ama" 
(mother)    because  Samee  teases  her. 

My  first  few  days  living  with  my  new  fam- 
ily were  ones  of  detailed  human  character 
study.  They  were  all  studying  me.  I  had 
13  Uttle  peering  eyes  on  me  at  aU  times.  I 
fovmd  it  hard  to  take  a  shower  or  take  care 
of  my  personal  needs  without  having  two 
or  three  children  watching  and  giggling. 

My  flrst  step  was  to  get  to  know  the  chil- 
dren. Row  does  one  do  it.  especially  when 
you  don't  speak  the  language?  Well,  you 
try.  So  I  did.  Every  time  1  said  something 
in  Bengali  the  children  would  laugh  at  me 
( especially  the  little  ones ) .  A  few  children's 
songs  translated  into  Bengali  to  the  tune 
of  my  guitar,  a  few  warm  caresses,  a  few 
tickles  and  you're  a  success — children  are 
the  same  the  world  over. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Rahman  (S2  years 
old)  is  the  director  of  physical  education 
at  Dacca  University.  He,  like  many  Amer- 
icans. Is  up  early  in  the  morning;  he  says 
his  prayers,  has  breakfast,  and  scurries  off  to 
the  university  where  he  remains  until  1-2 
o'clock,  returns  home  for  a  quick  lunch  and 
then  off  he  goes  again  to  the  office  where 
he  remains  until  8:30-9  and  then  retxims 
home  for  prayers,  dinner,  and  then  goes  to 
sleep.  Next  day  the  same  schedule  (7  days 
a  week).  He  very  rarely  has  time  to  spend 
with  his  famUy. 

Mrs.  Rahman  (35  years  old)  ronalns  at 
home  nearly  every  day  and  sews  the  chil- 
dren's clothing,  does  knitting  (which  she 
sells)  Eupervlsea  the  cocking,  gardening,  and 
occasionally  goee  to  a  ladles'  social  function 
at  the  university  or  club.  At  each  meal  she 
■tande  over  Mr.  Rahman  and  me  and  dis- 
tributee the  food  to  us.  (Very  rarely  eating 
with  us.)  She  usually  eats  with  the  chU- 
dren. 

The  children  are  all  up  bright  and  early. 
They  study  before  going  to  school,  they  go 
to  school,  come  home  and  play,  study,  take 
dinner,  and  then  off  to  bed.  Fbr  the  chil- 
dren, their  lives  are  mainly  oriented  aroimd 
school.  Through  school  they  learn,  meet 
friends,  play  ball,  go  to  scouts,  etc.  Once 
they  get  home,  it's  study  and  remain  home. 
Kebar,  the  (ddeet  girl,  mtist  be  accom* 
panled  by  her  mother  when  she  goes  out 
(which  la  very  rarely).  She  travels  alone 
on  transit  to  and  from  school.  Her  world, 
along  with  many  other  Pakistani  girls,  is 
the  house,  the  road  to  and  from  school  (and 


all  she  can  peek  at  on  the  way),  the  family 
trips  back  to  their  original  Tillage  once  a 
year,  what  she  reads  in  the  iie —papers  and 
hears  on  the  radio.  She  will  be  abto  to  see 
the  other  aspects  of  her  envlronaient  %"d 
the  world  when  she  goes  to  college.  If  her 
parents  do  not  marry  her  off  before  (in  that 
case  shell  never  be  free). 

So  you  see,  my  friends.  Just  beeaoee  the 
middle-class  women  in  the  Pakistani  soci- 
ety dont  have  to  cook,  do  marketing,  wash 
floors,  iron,  etc.  There  are  other  drawbacks. 
You  women  In  our  country  (United  States  of 
America)  should  be  glad  that  we  men  allow 
you  to  do  the  cooking,  washing,  etc,  and 
for  doing  It,  we  reward  you  with  your  free- 
dom. 

Many  of  the  newly  educated  people  are 
breaking  away  from  the  old  traditions  of 
Purdah  (seclusion  of  the  women).  I  even 
see  university  students  ( females)  riding  bi- 
cycles, talking  and  walking  with  men,  etc. 
In  many  circles  these  young  Individuals  are 
scorned  at  and  are  considered  loose  and  Im- 
moral. The  trend  Is  toward  more  fteedosn 
for  the  womm. 

Last  evening  we  were  Invited  by  one  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteer's  host  family  for  tea. 
I  brought  my  guitar  and  the  other  volun- 
teers brought  their  voices.  After  «inging 
some  songs,  having  some  tea  and  sweets,  and 
geUing  to  know  each  other,  one  of  tbe  corps- 
men  made  a  suggestion  to  teacb  the  Pak- 
istanis an  American  square  daaee.  There 
were  about  8  women  and  16  men  present 
After  about  5  minutes  of  giggling  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  Idea  we  fln&Uy  convlnoed  four 
Pakistani  ph-ls  (2  college  girls  and  S  wives) 
to  give  it  a  try.  Mike  caUed  the  ^Ha-glnla 
Reel,"  I  played  the  music,  they  bad  a  ball. 
Hence,  they  learned  aomethlng  new  and  a 
social  barrier  was  torn  down.  (I  have  pic- 
tures of  tJtiem  square  dancing  In  their  saris.) 
I  will  leave  my  Pakistani  family  on  Mon- 
day. I  am  sxire  that  I  will  miss  the  family^ 
noiaea,  peering  eyes,  little  giggles,  smiles, 
crying  and  delicious  Pakistani  cooked  food 
along  with  the  warm  hospltaUty  and  friend- 
ship. 

I  officially  start  my  work  at  the  unlveiBity 
on  Monday.  I've  been  coaching  the  athletes 
In  track  and  field  for  about  a  week  already. 
Ill  be  working  with  Marlon  Sldor  tram  Chi- 
cago and  Sherwood  Tleman  from  OallfcMiiia. 
We  have  quite  a  team  and  we're  an  very  anx- 
ious to  get  started. 

Ill  be  sending  photos  home  to  my  folks 
along  with  more  up-to-date  letters,  so  If  you 
are  Interested  Just  give  them  a  call  and  they 
will  be  happy  to  fln  you  in  on  further  de- 
tails, and  have  you  over  to  see  the  phottm. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  so  please 
drop  me  a  line  when  your  Jobs  and  pursuits 
permit.     Happy  holidays. 
Regards  to  all, 

Bm.  RxDKE. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
supporto-s  of  the  bill  are  agreeable,  I 
now  am  willing  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Presldoit.  will  the 
SenatCB:  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  my  friend  from  New 
York. 

Before  the  debate  is  closed,  I  wish  to 
join  the  Senator  and  to  express  my  own 
gratification  that  the  first  year  of  the 
Peace  Corps  hu  been  sucfa  a  suoeessful 
one.  which  has  convinced  the  Cmgress 
of  the  soundness  of  the  operation.  I  am 
especially  happy  about  this,  since  I  was 
(me  of  the  original  Republican  sponsors 
of  the  Peace  Corps  bill  introduced  more 
than  a  year  ago. 
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I  congratulate  Mr.  Shrlver  upon  the 
splendid  operation  of  his  organization, 
and  I  express  my  renewed  confidence  In 
his  management  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  very  sound  approach  to 
our  problems  with  the  lesser  developed 
countries,  perhaps  a  more  sound  ap- 
proach than  a  lot  of  our  economic  pro- 
grams.    Certainly  it  is  far  less  expensive. 

The  thing  which  appeals  to  me  about 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  the  person -to- person 
contact  at  the  street  level,  at  the  home 
level,  and  the  fact  that  young  Americans 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  go  to 
various  countries  in  a  high  spirit  of  de- 
votion to  our  country  and  devotion  to 
their  work.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
Inspiring  things  I  have  seen  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
other  Senators  in  pledging  my  continued 
support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  be  quite 
proud  of  this  budding  organization  and 
of  its  accomplishments  In  the  first  year 
of  its  existence. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  bill  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  that  I  may 
thereafter  regain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  I  may  yield 
for  the  proceedings  incident  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ofTer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  monetary 
figure  to  S43.750.000. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  LccisLATivi  Clkkk.  On  page  1, 
line  0,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  num- 
eral "$63,750,000"  and  to  insert 
••$43,750,000". 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
present  my  cause  in  5  minutes.  I  think 
I  have  already  developed  my  thoughts 
In  the  questions  which  I  put  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

In  my  opinion  this  program  is  still 
In  Its  experimental  stage.  It  began  last 
year,  and  up  to  the  present  time  1.057 
volunteers  have  been  recruited. 

Under  a  program  involving  S43. 750.000 
the  number  of  1.057  could  be  expanded 
to  approximately  7,000. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  plan 
which  was  underway  to  send  1.000  work- 
ers to  the  Philippines.  As  I  pointed  out 
a  moment  ago,  the  request  of  the  Phil- 
ippines for  2,000  has  been  interpreted  to 
be  evidence  of  the  great  success  of  this 
program.  To  me  that  request  is  only 
normal.  If  we  are  willing  to  send  1,000 
members  of  our  society  to  the  Philippines 
to  act  as  teachers  and  advisers,  at  a  cost 
to  us  of  $9,000  apiece.  It  is  fairly  evi- 
dent that  the  Philippines  and  other  na- 


tions of  the  world  will,  on  that  gratuitous 
basis,  be  willing  to  accept  whatever  num- 
ber we  wish  to  send  to  them. 

One  full  enlistment  contemplates  2 
years  of  service.  Until  now  not  a  single 
one  of  the  enlistees  has  served  more  than 
7  months  in  a  fof%ign  country.  I  can- 
not interpret  that  to  be  an  adequate 
trial  from  which  to  determine  that  the 
program  is  a  success.  I  submit,  since 
the  term  of  enlistment  is  2  years,  that  to 
determine  whether  the  program  is  a  suc- 
cess would  require  more  than  the  10 
months  of  time  which  we  have  had  to 
study  It,  and  that  the  term  should  be  at 
least  2  years. 

Another  reason  why  I  urge  caution  is 
that  while  the  program  In  its  second  year 
IS  estimated  to  cost  $63  million,  if  the 
example  set  in  the  Philippines  were  to 
be  followed  in  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  the  ultimate  cost  could  be  of  an 
amount  far  greater  than  we  anticipate 
and  far  greater  than  I  believe  we  can 
Justify. 

I  wish  to  summarize 

First,  the  experiment  has  not  been 
completed. 

Second,  if  the  Philippine  example  is 
one  which  is  to  be  followed  proportion- 
ately in  ToRO,  In  SeneKal,  in  the  Congo. 
in  I^as.  in  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia,  in 
Thailand,  and  In  Indonesia,  how  many 
teachers  will  we  have  around  the  world' 
We  cannot  supply  enough  teachers  for 
our  own  communities. 

Third,  the  cost  on  that  basis  would 
be  .stagRering. 

For  these  rea5ons  1  suggest  that  In  the 
second  year  of  operation  the  amount  of 
$45,780,000  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  make  it  provide  for  $45.- 
780,000  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  ^  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  this  amount  of 
money,  the  Peace  Corps  would  be  able 
to  hire  6.970  volunteers  instead  of  9,970, 
as  is  contemplated  in  the  bill 

That  is  my  case,  and  I  submit  it  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LauscheI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill 

The  bill  iHR  10700  >  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  wa.<5  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  2935  will  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quor^ml  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  Peace 
Corps  bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young  1  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADMINISTRATION  TAX  BILL  HITS 
LITTLE  PEOPLE  AND  FAVORS 
LOBBYISTS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  contains 
certain  provisions  that  will  intimately 
affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  American 
taxpayers.  Its  provisions  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  before  we  add  addi- 
tional burdens  on  taxpayers  and  insti- 
tutions. 

The  bill  requires  that  dividends  and 
Interest  be  withheld  at  the  source  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent.  While  the  withhold- 
ing by  corporations  of  30  percent  of 
dividends  does  not  disturb  me  greatly. 
I  am  gravely  concerned  regarding  the 
withholding  on  savings  accounts — par- 
ticularly small  accounts. 

Millions  of  Americans  including  hun- 
dreds Qf  thousands  of  children  have 
small  savings  accounts  in  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  companies.  For  these 
banking  institutions  to  withhold  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  interest  on  their  ac- 
counts is  indeed  a  serious  matter. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  bill  provides  that 
those  who  have  no  income  tax  liability 
will  be  able  to  file  an  exemption  cer- 
tificate to  avoid  the  withholding  tax 
and  that  those  with  minimal  liability- 
less  than  20  percent^wlll  be  entitled  to 
quarterly  refunds.  The  bill  contains  no  f 
requirement  that  the  payer — the  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  company — notify 
the  depositor  of  the  amount  withheld. 

Many  people  will  be  unaware  that  a 
deduction  has  been  made.  For  others  it 
will  mean  additional  forms,  paperwork, 
and  red  tape  Should  these  good  thrifty 
people  be  caused  great  inconvenience  and 
financial  loss  which  they  can  ill  afford? 
I  assert  financial  loss  because  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  would  fail  to  fUe  the 
necessary  exemption  certificates  or  for 
a  refund  out  of  ignorance  of  the  law 
They  may  not  know  the  procedure  to 
follow,  would  be  hesitant  to  make  a  claim 
against  the  Government,  and  might  not 
know  how  to  go  about  making  such  a 
claim.  Why  burden  men  and  women  in 
ordinary  circumstances  with  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  accountants  and  per- 
haps lawyers  and  later  paying  fees  from 
the  amount  received  as  a  refund? 

The  bill  also  provides  that  individuals 
under  18  may  file  an  exemption  certifi- 


cate regardless  of  their  Income  tax  lia- 
bility. The  same  Inconveniences  and 
objections  arise  here — in  fact.  more. 
Are  we  to  expect  12-  to  16-year-olds  who 
are  perhaps  saving  money  for  college  to 
be  aware  of  the  intricacies  of  our  income 
tax  laws?  Many  of  these  young  people 
are  the  child/en  of  working  men  and 
women  who  are  too  busy  earning  a  living 
to  be  aware  of  exemption  clauses  In 
internal  revenue  statutes. 

Also,  what  is  to  prevent  a  person  from 
falsifying  his  age  in  order  to  exempt  his 
account  from  the  withholding  tax?  Are 
bank  and  corpwrate  ofUcials  to  be  com- 
pelled to  ascertain  accurately  all  who  are 
under  18  years  of  age? 

If  It  Is  a  fact  that  depositors  in  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  banks  and 
stockholders  in  corporations  do  fieece  our 
Government  of  $600  million  a  year  by  not 
reporting  income  from  savings  and 
.securities,  then  why  not  set  some  exam- 
ples to  discourage  this  practice?  OflQ- 
cials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  insti- 
tute prosecution  of  some  of  these  offend- 
ers in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
When  the  penalty  of  the  law  has  been 
meted  out  by  our  U.S.  Judges  to  those 
>.'uilty  of  tax  evasion,  others  inclined  to 
evade  their  obligations  will  soon  see  the 
dangers  inherent  in  making  fraudulent 
tax  returns.  Why  not  try  this  proce- 
dure for  the  next  6  months  rather  than 
further  inconveniencing  millions  of 
American  taxpayers? 

Furthermore,  with  automation  and 
calculating  machines  doing  the  work  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agents,  within 
the  next  2  or  3  years  It  will  be  much  more 
difficult  for  any  fraudulent-minded  per- 
son to  fleece  the  Goverrunent  by  not 
reporting  interest  or  dividends. 

Regarding  withholding  20  percent  as  a 
tax  on  dividends.  It  is  likely  that  In  most 
instances  such  tax  Is  in  reality  owing  to 
our  Government  and  withholding  the  20 
percent  of  every  dividend  would  work 
much  like  withholding  the  tax  on  wages. 

My  view  is  that  such  a  tax  would  be  a 
proper  and  enforceable  one.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  those  who  Invest  in 
securities  are  aware  of  their  tax  liabili- 
ties and  the  legal  means  of  avoiding 
them.  Little  hardship  would  accrue  to 
taxpayers  from  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

I  am  fearful  that  withholding  tax  on 
Interest  will  be  oppressive  as  well  as 
impractical,  and  In  some  Instances  will 
cause  misery  and,  above  all,  distrust  of 
our  Goverrunent.  Such  a  tax  on  interest 
might  bear  down  needlessly  on  people 
with  small  Incomes.  They  may  feel  that 
our  Goverrunent  assumes  them  to  be 
dishonest  unless  proven  honest. 

Certainly,  many  thousands  of  taxpay- 
ers, including  women,  widows,  and 
schoolchildren,  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
funds of  the  entire  amount  withheld,  yet 
they  would  be  forced  to  go  through  the 
additional  paperwork,  and  in  some  in- 
stances perhaps  employ  acountants  or 
attorneys  to  assist  In  filing  applications 
for  a  refund.  Then  persons  who  desire 
or  in  fact  need  the  interest  at  the  time 
payable,  would  sustain  the  Inconvenience 
of  waiting  for  weeks,  or  months,  until  the 
Government  made  the  refund. 

Let  us  accelerate  a  system  of  spot 
checking  of  thousands  and  thousands 
more   tax  returns  for   the   next  couple 


years  tmtil  electronic  computer  centers 
are  geared  to  check  everybody's  tax  re- 
turn. 

Personally,  I  woiild  not  find  it  so  ob- 
jectionable were  savings  institutions  and 
corporations  required  to  report  to  our 
Government  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  persons  earning  $100  or  more  a  year 
In  Interest  or  dividends,  Instead  of  the 
present  minimum. 

Let  us  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  we 
pass  a  legislative  proposal  Imposing  cum- 
bersome, burdensome,  and  expensive 
procedures  on  savings  institutions  and 
corporations. 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  addi- 
tional revenue  Is  needed  for  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credits  provided  for  industry 
in  the  bill.  However,  why  pick  on  the 
little  fellow? 

Too  little  recognition  has  been  given  to 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  additional  reve- 
nue which  can  be  obtained  by  closing  a 
series  of  tax-escape  mechanisms  and 
preferential  treatment  provisions  In  oiu- 
present  tax  structure.  These  loopholes 
are  those  that  give  favored  treatment  to 
certain  sectors  of  our  economy. 

If  the  staff  of  the  enforcement  section 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  were  in- 
creased, a  substantial  Increase  In  revenue 
could  be  expected.  One  recent  estimate 
Is  that  close  auditing  of  business  and 
professional  returns  might  yield  as  much 
as  $2.7  billion. 

If  we  repeal  the  special  tax  credit  and 
exclusion  for  dividend  Income,  we  would 
stand  to  gain  some  $400  million.  At  the 
same  time,  we  would  establish  more  equi- 
table treatment  between  two  classes  of 
taxpayers.  A  wage  earner  netting  $5,000 
a  year  must  pay  at  least  $60  more  income 
tax  than  a  person  receiving  dividends  of 
the  same  amount.  There  Is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  this  special  treatment  af- 
forded Investors  is  in  any  way  necessary 
for  the  continued  growth  of  our  economy. 

If  the  27  V^ -percent  depletion  allow- 
ance for  gas  and  oil  producers  were  re- 
duced to  15  percent,  there  would  be 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  In  Increased 
revenue.  It  is  an  expensive  anachro- 
nism for  taxpayers  to  retain  the  percent- 
age allowances  established  in  1926  in  an 
entirely  different  economic  atmosphere. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  numerous 
loopholes  that  would  provide  for  more 
than  the  additional  revenue  required  by 
this  bill.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  It  would 
be  better  and  wiser  to  eliminate  them 
before  putting  an  additional  load  of  in- 
convenience and  red  tape  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  average  American  tax- 
payer. The  revenue  lost  by  failure  to 
report  interest  on  savings  can  be  ob- 
tained far  less  painfully  by  making 
examples  of  flagrant  wrongdoers  in  this 
regard,  by  closer  scrutiny  of  returns,  by 
the  new  automatic  processing  machines, 
and  by  the  reporting  of  Interest  over  a 
certain  amount  by  lending  Institutions  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Also  included  in  this  bill  as  it  passed 
In  the  other  body  was  a  llttle-notlced 
provision  permitting  Income  tax  deduc- 
tions by  corporations  and  associations 
for  most  lobbying  expenses. 

This  provision,  permitting  expendi- 
tures for  lobbying  to  be  deducted  from 
Income  tax  payments,  is  not  a  part  of  our 
President's  tax  reform  program.    I  am 


wondering  If  this  Is  a  "sleeper"  provision 
inserted  somewhat  surreptitiously,  not- 
withstanding a  contrary  ruling  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  decisions 
of  our  Supreme  Court  that  lobbying  ex- 
penses could  not  be  credited  as  deducti- 
ble. 

This  sleeper  was  Inserted  in  the  bill 
as  it  was  passed  in  the  House.  I  hope 
that  In  the  Commltteee  on  Finance  or 
when  this  matter  Is  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  this  provision,  which  Is 
not  in  the  public  interest,  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  fact  Is  that  here  Is  an  example 
of  giving  certain  taxpayers  a  privilege, 
or.  in  other  words,  creating  a  loophole 
where  none  existed  heretofore. 

It  Is  reported  that  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  opp>osed  to 
this  provision  In  the  revenue  bill  which 
would  permit  corporations  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  lobbying  expenses 
which  they  Incur  In  trying  to  persuade 
Members  of  Congress  to  vote  then- 
wishes. 

It  Is  very  unfortunate  that  this  provi- 
sion Is  now  in  the  bill  as  It  was  passed  in 
the  other  body.  I  will  not  vote  for  any 
such  provision.  Why  should  we  enact 
such  a  provision  Into  law  In  the  absence 
of  public  hearings  proving  justification? 
I  gravely  doubt  that  even  a  long  series 
of  public  hearings  could  Justify  the  giv- 
ing of  income  tax  credit  for  lobbying 
expenses  Incurred  by  corporations  and 
other  special  interest  organizations. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  express  the 
hoi)e  and  voice  the  belief  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  wiU  re- 
tain the  many  good  features  of  the  tax 
bill  as  passed  in  the  other  body  and 
will  reject  or  amend  those  featiues  which 
I  feel  lack  justification  and  should  not 
be  enacted  into  law. 

Money  is  a  very  i}ersoiuil  matter.  We 
should  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  we 
withhold  taxes  on  the  savings  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  this  coun- 
try, and  require  financial  Institutions  to 
withhold  such  money,  which  may,  in  the 
final  analysis,  be  found  not  to  be  due 
the  Government. 

There  are  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  have  deposits  in  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  in  banks. 
To  be  sure,  many  of  them  are  small  de- 
positors. However,  many  of  these  peo- 
ple fled,  or  their  mothers  and  fathers 
fled,  from  the  old  country  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  governments  which  constant- 
ly pried  into  their  personal  affairs  and 
taxed  them  imjustly. 

It  is  my  fear  that  If  we  now  withhold 
20  percent  in  withholding  taxes  on  these 
little  savings  and  loan  accounts,  many  of 
these  people  may  distrust  this  Govern- 
ment and  think  that  perhaps  a  tax  on 
the  principal  of  their  money  will  be  the 
next  step.  As  a  result  they  might  even 
withdraw  their  money  from  these  sav- 
ings institutions  and  place  it  under  the 
mattress  at  home.  We  should  encourage 
and  not  discourage  John  Q.  Citisen  in 
saving  and  depositing  his  money  in 
banking  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  tax  reform  is  necessary. 
However,  tax  loopholes  affording  special 
privileges  to  some  taxijayers  should  be 
removed  before  we  further  inconvenience 
and  burden  the  average  American  tax- 
payer. 
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Mr.  HDlfPHREY.  Mr.  Preaklent,  re- 
eonUjF  I  bad  Um  prlTllege  of  placing  In 
the  daUy  Rbcokb  an  artlcla  describing 
tbe  progreM  of  land  reform  in  Iran — 
page  A2371.  Today  we  bare  heard  from 
tbe  Shah  htnuielf  tbat  land  ref  onn  Is  only 
one  aspect — though  a  yasUy  important 
aspect — o<  Iran's  emargsnce  as  a  modem 
nation.  Shah  Moimmmad  Resa  Pablayi 
has  an  enormous  task  before  bim.  Like 
Ckar  Alexander  II  of  Russia  100  years 
ago,  tbe  Sbab  realises  tbat  a  revolution 
from  above  is  tbe  only  altemattve  to  a 
revolution  from  below.  Cter  Alexander 
subsequently  forgoi  this  lesson;  he  was 
slain  by  a  revolutionary's  bomb,  and 
nearly  40  years  later  Russia  underwent 
be  most  cataclysmic  revolution  in  world 
hlstofT.  Tbat  revolution  could  have 
prevented  by  timely  reforms. 

one  of  the  Shah's  many  friends 
In  this  eountry  hopca  that  be  will  never 
oeavromlse  with  the  farces  of  reaction. 
His  ^lendld  speech  before  the  Joint  ses- 
i^/m.  of  tbe  OoDgram  gives  ail  of  us  en- 
eoaragemcnt  and  eonfldenee.  It  was  a 
message  of  progress  from  a  friend  and 
ally.  Social  change  is  moving  too  rap- 
idly to  permit  temporary  and  insubstan- 
tial aoooounodations  with  tbe  past.  In- 
ternal trmnaformatkm  is  by  far  the  most 
important  task  btfore  the  Sbab  today. 
It  outweighs  the  country's  need  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  despite  the  menace  of 
Soviet  forces  across  tbe  northern  border. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
hantty  rlai:  open  aggresskm  as  long  as 
it  believes  that  Ii«n  will  faU  Into  its 
grasp  Uke  a  ripened  plum.  Khrushchev 
saki  as  much  to  Walter  Llppmann  1  year 
ago.  Tbe  Shah  must  proive  Khrushchev 
wrong,  and  oar  task  is  to  encourage  and 
help  tbe  Shah  and  his  government  in 
everyway.  Furthetmore.  our  own  deter- 
mination to  see  Iran  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  reminds  Mr.  Khrushchev 
not  to  engage  in  aggression. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Rsooas  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  11. 
entitled  "Monarch  Prom  Iran."  and  a  re- 
markable series  ot  articles  on  present- 
day  Iran  by  Mr.  Alfred  Friendly,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Post.  These  articles 
underscore  both  the  dangers  and  the 
opportnnlties  before  the  Shah.  Tbey 
eoofirm  what  I  have  always  believed. 
namely  that  tbe  Shah  and  his  coura- 
geous Prime  Minister.  All  Amlni.  are 
tarkMng  the  problem  of  reform  with  good 
will  and  courage.  If  our  two  friends, 
tbe  Shah  and  the  Prime  Minister,  con- 
tinue to  wDi^  together  toward  their 
goals,  they  will  not  f  aU.  If  they  become 
divided,  or  if  their  vision  narrows  and 
their  efTorts  slacken,  then  no  amount  of 
XJJB.  aid  can  save  the  throne  of  tbe  Pab- 
lavls.  If  the  powenful  undercurrents  of 
social  duuige  are  not  dianneled  con- 
structively, the  reaolt  will  be.  as  the 
Shah  himself  has  said  on  numerous  oc- 
casloBa.  an  unmitigated  disaster  to  tbe 
non-Commnnlst  world.  We  must  work 
together.  Again,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Shah  on  his  spieoOkl  address  and  the 
IMVgram  of  reform  tbat  be  and  bis  gov- 
ernment have  undertaken.  Such  coura- 
geous action  deserves  our  generous  and 
conttaued  assistanoe. 


There   being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
Ricou).  as  follows: 
[From  tbe  Wmahlngton  Po«t,  Apr.  II,  IMS] 
MoMAaCR   FlOM   Ibak 

Thm  ShMh  oi  Inua.  who  arrlTM  tcxUf  for 
a  stat«  vUlt.  doM  not  flt  tbe  stereotyiM  of  tbe 
reactlonATj  and  Indolent  roymlUt.  He  bee 
eppUed  hlmaetf  energettcallr  to  tbe  probleme 
of  ble  country  and  baa  eet  an  example  by 
taking  a  lead  In  land  reform.  The  Bhah  U 
Iran'a  larfeeC  landowner  and  hae  dlatrlbuted 
to  bla  people  about  S  ">""""  acrae  of  ble 
private  eatatea  and  roufbly  ball  of  tbe  1^ 
million  acrea  of  crown  land*. 

To  bla  credit,  the  Sbab  baa  alao  put  aalde 
pereonal  feelings  In  appointing  aa  Premier 
a  member  of  tbe  dynasty  tbat  was  over- 
thrown  by  tbe  Shah's  father  after  World  War 
I.  AU  Amlnl  hae  been  Premier  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  tbe  fact  that  be  la  heartily  dla- 
UJced  by  tbe  wealthy  landlorda.  the  pro- 
Oommanlsts,  and  the  cliques  In  the  bazaar 
suggests  that  he  la  earnest  In  hla  cam- 
paign of  reform. 

It  la  no  aecret  that  relations  are  aocnetlmee 
etralned  between  tbe  Bhah  and  hla  Premier 
who  rulee  by  decree.  Although  each  needs 
tbe  other,  there  la  Inescapable  friction  be- 
cause the  Shah  Is  not  content  to  take  a 
paoalve  role  and  because  some  of  Amlnl's 
worst  enemies  are  cloee  to  tbe  palace  Tbe 
ren>arkable  clnrumatanoe  la  not  tbat  tension 
•xlata,  but  that  there  baa  been  aul&clent 
flezlMllty  to  enable  the  two  men  to  work 
together. 

The  Shah  and  bis  Empress  will  find  a 
cordial  welcome  In  Washington.  There  are 
disagreements,  especially  on  the  amount  of 
military  aid  to  Iran.  But  there  la  alao  a 
recognition  that  the  Shah's  Intentiona  are 
creditable,  that  be  haa  been  a  stanch  fnend, 
and  that  he  la  amklng  an  effort  to  avoUl  a 
revolution  from  below  by  encouraging  needed 
changes  from  above. 


(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Poet.  Mar.  4.  10«3| 

ISAN's  ABI.K  Pmatam  Lacxa  Puuraa  at  Hoticz 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

(Plrat  of  a  sertoa) 

Tkhbun — T<>  mlamanag*  Iranian  affairs,  a 
amart-cracklng  foreign  dtptocnat  hare  ob- 
served recently,  takes  a  poaltlve  act  of  sheer 
gentua. 

His  argument  was  that  the  naUon  haa 
everything  In  Its  favor:  Intelligent  and  bard- 
worlLlng  people,  decent  climate  for  the  moet 
part  and  fertile  land.  Two  of  the  tMslc 
cur  sea — indeed,  the  very  definition — of  an 
underdeveloped  country  are  lacking:  there 
is  no  preestire  on  tbe  land,  no  land  hunger, 
and  there  la  no  ahortage  of  foreign  ezchan^. 
for  without  lifting  a  finger  Iran  gcu  $300 
million  a  year  from  lu  oU  alone 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  Iran,  the 
dlpomat  concluded,  that  could  not  be  cured 
by  8  years  of  wlae  government. 

The  diplomat  was  Indulging  In  some  hy- 
perbole, for  it  la  not  ao  easy  to  move  a  coun- 
try 86  percent  lUltaraU  from  the  Middle 
Agea  to  the  20th  o«:itury.  But  it  ia  quite 
true  tbat  of  all  the  natlona  In  tbe  Middle 
■ast,  Iran  has  the  beat  chance,  the  best 
natural  advantagea.  the  most  hopeful 
horizon. 

But,  equally,  it  subalsta  under  tbe  moet 
dangeroua  presaure  from  the  SoTlet  Union. 
And  for  the  past  decade  or  more,  it  haa  been 
the  victim  erf  incredibly  corrupt  and  incom- 
petent gorernmenta.  aervaifta  at  an  upper 
claaa  moatiy  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  Iran  was  a  cow  to  be  milked,  bled,  and 
flayed  for  this  elite's  personal  enrichment. 

For  the  last  8  months,  however.  Iran  has 
enjoyed  a  government  of  a  different  stripe 
which,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  American 
obaenrers  here,  ia  the  nation's  best  hope.  It 
is  reformist,  honeat.  courageous,  and  acttvlst 


(all  the  terms  must  be  taken  ralattvaly,  by 
Middle  Bast  ataDdarda) ,  but  it  1*  flatly  UB- 
demoeratle,  a  govemmant  of  men  sad  i 
no*  law.    And.  for  the  moment.  It  is 

without  friends  In  ita  own  country. 

A  raioHnvnta  aaimc 

Tbe  dreary  story  of  bow  Mr. 
Moaaadegh  brought  Iran  to  the  brink  at  dla- 
aatar  in  IMS,  and  how  hla  succeaaors  nasfly 
aocompllahed  the  same  result  by  following 
the  agreeably  self-enriching  doctrlns  of 
lalssez  aller,  need  not  be  reheaned  here. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  they  squandered  the 
nation's  foreign  reeervee,  brought  it  within 
a  weeks  of  bankruptcy  and  left  iinrfcanged 
the  power  structure  of  quaal-feudai  land- 
lords, crooked  baaaar  moguls.  InaAdeat  and 
bribed  civil  servants  and  a  aleaay  elite  and 
palace  guard  for  wliom  corruption  waa  a  way 
uf  life. 

Deeply  frightened  by  the  close  call,  Moaaa- 
degh  gave  up  bis  throne  in  1S&3,  and.  snbae- 
quently  indedstve,  the  4a-year-old  Shah  waa 
propelled  into  actioo  by  two  electkm  fiaaeoa 
in  1900  and  early  IMl.  Soppoasd  to  be 
'free."  on  the  Shah's  ordera.  the  atectlona 
were  ao  ludlcroualy  rigged  that  tlM  reaulta 
were  good  for  ""t>iing  but  a  unlveiaaJ  laugh. 

Among  an  classes  was  a  feeling  that  noth- 
ing was  going  well,  that  bribery,  ucrruptlon. 
and  embeazlement  had  gone  too  far.  The 
Parliament  was  dtaaolved:  the  Shall  took  a 
deep  breath  and  appointed  as  Frtoe  lOn- 
later  the  Ooremment's  principal  oppoBsnt, 
an  Independent,  Dr.  All  Amlnl. 

An  intense,  aquiline-featured  coonomlat 
aiul  diplomat,  fonner  Amhasaartnr  to  the 
United  SUtea.  prince  of  the  blood  royal  (of 
tbe  dynasty  which  tbe  Shah's  father  otieted), 
Amlnl  haa  been  in  power  since  last  May. 

More  accurately,  he  haa4>ean  In 
The  oooaUtuUon  of  1900  Is  in 
pended:  it  requlrea  that  a  Parllamant  be 
seated  within  3  month*  o*  the  laat  one's 
dissolution,  but  there  la  none  and  there  are 
no  plana  for  an  election.  Thus,  there  la  the 
question  of  legal  sancUon  for  Amlnll  ac- 
tions. 

More  Important,  the  Shah  has  withheld 
from  Amlnl  control  at  the  army,  the  police 
ajod  the  aU-pawerf\U  secret  poUos  (8AVAK). 
The  nature  of  the  Shah's  relation  and  attl- 
tada  toward  Amlnl  today  oonatltutaa  ths 
principal  rumor  in  a  country  wbera  rumor. 
more  than  oil.  la  the  top  item  of  Ita  groaa 
naUonal  product. 

In  one  sense,  the  Shah  has  come  a  long 
way  tn  giving  his  backing,  to  Aminl.  sup- 
porting him  on  the  principal  nasasur*  of 
land  reTorm.  hla  Spartan  econoale  poUcy 
and  even  his  antloorruptlon  drive,  which, 
almoat  for  the  first  time  in  Paralan  hlatory. 
haa  put  a  score  or  more  of  the  elite  In  jail. 

The  moat  aatonlahlng  evldenoe  of  the 
Shah's  support  came  a  few  weeks  ago  when, 
after  fierce  riota  among  unlvenlty  stodenta 
January  31-33,  Amlnl  threatened  to  anest 
Oen.  Teymour  Bakhtlar,  formerly  a  mighty 
wheel  in  the  Oovemm'ent.  tha  army,  the 
aecret  poUce  and  In  the  nUlng  ellqua.  Wor 
eome  time  Bakhtlar  bad  let  it  tw  known  that 
he  waa  available  for  taking  powar  when 
leaser  men  failed,  and  he  waa  relUtbly  re- 
ported to  have  connlTed,  ixJaalbly  with  Com- 
munist elenMnte,  in  the  stodent  rtoSs. 

The  Shah  accepted  a  leaa  aevsre  option 
offered  by  Amlnl  and  exiled  tba  potential 
man  on  a  wtilta  horae.  Hla  actlan  waa  all 
the  more  remarkable  alnce  It  waa  nr^'nirtrwi 
gosalp  In  Teheran  that  laat  Novemhar  the 
Sbab  waa  on  tbe  verge  of  dropping  all  pre- 
tense to  a  constitutional  government  and 
taking  for  himaelf  the  abaolute  role  oC  sn 
Iranian  Ayub  Khan. 

GOOD  BDILJ>nrO   BLOCKS 

Amlnl  came  to  office  with  ona  or  two  good 
inheritances  from  the  paat.  Deaplf  corrup- 
tion and  folly,  and  thanks  to  Ita  oO  sanlngs 
and  Amerlcaa  aid.  Iran  haa  mad*  astound- 
ing economic  progreaa  In  recant  yeera  sad 
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has  produced,  through  education  at  home 
and  abroad,  a  thin  but  able  corps  of  Oov- 
emment  administrators  on  the  technical 
level. 

With  tbeee  to  go  on,  Amlnl  quickly  re- 
versed the  squandering  of  funds,  pushed  for 
a  third  developmental  program,  aoundly 
conceived,  and  reatored  a  comfortable  for- 
eign exchange  situation.  He  drove  through 
a  plan  for  land  reform  under  which  many 
big  landlords  must  divest  themselves  of  their 
holdings  to  the  peasants. 

By  his  statistics,  which  are  guesses,  he  has 
reduced  corruption  by  60  percent.  The  ac- 
tive agent  here  Is  fear — fear  by  the  swindlers 
of  finding  themselves,  with  some  of  thelr 
colleagues,  behind  bars. 

Needless  to  say,  by  this  process  Amlnl  has 
stepped  on  the  toes  of  every  element  of 
power  In  a  land  where  95  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  phrase  has  It,  "do  not  count"  and 
have  not  yet  built  up  something  that  could 
be  called  public  opinion. 
Amlnl's  enemies: 
The  landlords. 

The  corrupt,  whose  numbers  not  only  In- 
clude most  members  of  former  Parllamenta. 
generals,  and  big  dealers  in  tbe  bazaars,  but 
reach  deep  Into  tbe  palace  Itaelf. 

The  speculators  and  operators  who  were 
making  killings  when  credit  was  flamboy- 
antly looae. 

Tbe  politicians,  rendered  temporarily  pow- 
erless and  unemployed. 

The  students  and  young  idealists,  some 
Communist  Influenced  but  surely  for  the 
most  part  simply  young  people  who  believe 
deeply  in  tbe  democratic  process. 

Tbe  remnants  of  the  outlawed  Tudeh 
(CommunUt)  Party,  for  whom  Amlnl's  re- 
fonns  doom  hopes  that  the  nation  will  ex- 
plode in  corrupUon  and  stagnation. 

But  he  has  one  powerful  friend,  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  aees  in  his  reforms,  his 
unheard-of  willlngnees  to  make  deciaions 
and  accept  reaponslblllty.  and  his  stanch 
anti-neutralist,  anti-CX>mmunist  stance, 
Iran's  best  hope. 

Amlnl  needs  perhapa  13  or  18  months  more, 
at  bis  preaent  pace  of  progress,  before  he 
can  risk  an  election.  Having  alienated 
everyone  else,  he  must  produce  results  to 
win  the  eonfldenee  of  the  common  people  to 
the  point  where  they  can  become  a  political 
force  In  his  favor.  They  live  now  In  dire 
pKJverty — one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
the  Government  describes  their  condition  as 
"subhuman" — and  as  yet  have  no  reaaon  for 
anything  but  deep  and  angry  dlasatlsfaction 
with  any  government.  Amlnl's  Included. 

Here  U  his  greatest  problem.  PoIlUcally 
unsophisticated  as  they  may  be,  the  people 
are  reported  to  feel  deeply  that  this  is  not, 
and  never  can  be,  their  government.  If  the 
army  and  the  police  are  the  Shah's,  how  can 
they  look  at  Amlnl's  government,  whatever 
its  good  intentions — or  even  a  government 
they  elect — as  theirs?  There  is  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  the  Shah,  but  there  Is,  by  moet 
reports,  a  feeling  tbat  the  government  is  his, 
not  the  people's. 

For  the  while,  Amlni  depends  on  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  Shah.  Whereas  Hla 
Majesty  has  backed  him  part  way,  he  has 
still  to  quiet  the  whimpers  and  screams  of 
the  palace  cronies  who  come  running  to  him 
by  the  dozen  with  complaints. 

In  a  recent  interview,  the  Shah  betrayed 
no  little  unbapplneas  at  the  publicity  about 
the  antlcorruptlon  campaign.  The  Shah 
declared  that  Amlnl  must  produce  results, 
and  fairly  soon,  or  Iran  might  jiist  as  well 
have  new  elections  and  a  Parliament. 

That  is  to  say,  he  is  giving  Amlnl  a  run 
for  his  money  and  keeping  himself  as  de- 
tached as  he  can  in  oaae  he  later  wiabes  to 
throw  bis  energetic  Prime  Minister  to  the 
wolves.  All  of  which  illuminates  the  prin- 
cipal complaint  to  be  heard  in  Iran,  from 
friends  aa  well  aa  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment:   The  Shah  haa  not  yet  been  willing 


to  take  the  crucial  step,  s  decision  to  reign 
and  not  to  rule. 

(From  tbe  Washington  Post,  Mar.  B,  1063] 
Opposmoif  Vow*  SovrasassD — laaif,  Umdbb 

RuLK  or  Shah  and  Amm,  Feass  Nxw  Blbc- 

TioN  Wotnj)  Bs  Fascx 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
(Second  of  a  series) 

Tkhkbam. — An  American,  loolting  at  the 
vigorous  reformist  govermnent  of  Iran's 
Prime  Minister  All  Amlnl.  caimot  help  but 
feel  that  his  program  for  governmental  re- 
organization, economic  stability  and  prog- 
ress, land  reform  and  antlcorruptlon  ia  on 
the  ngbt  track. 

Correctly  executed,  these  are  some  of  the 
measures  that  will  make  Iran  a  modern  na- 
tion, strong  and  stable. 

But  to  endorse  Amlnl's  government  Is  to 
endorse  a  thoroughly  nondemocratlc  regime 
in  a  country  which  once  had  some  demo- 
cratic aspects. 

Contrary  to  the  principle  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  Shah  of  Iran  rulee,  as  well  as 
reigns.  In  military,  police,  and  political  police 
affairs. 

His  Prime  Minister  governs  in  the  absence 
of  a  Parliament — an  Illegal  absence  tinder 
Iran's  Constitution — by  decree  of  a  Council 
of  Ministers.  And  the  country  as  a  whole 
operates  under  a  system  of  fierce  suppression 
of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

Repression  may  be  less  severe,  and  there 
may  be  more  "democracy"  in  Iran  than  In 
any  other  country  In  the  Middle  East  save 
Lebanon.  Nevertheless,  a  Government  censor 
site  In  every  newspaper  office,  papers  are  sup- 
pressed. Bp>eeche8  of  opposition  groups  are 
not  published,  most  demonstrations  are  for- 
bidden, and  the  secret  police  (Savak)  ef- 
fectively prevents  the  formation  of  an  oper- 
ating opposition  party. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  simple  matter  fen-  tliat 
opposition — it  takes  the  form  of  a  move- 
ment more  than  a  political  party  and  carries 
the  name  of  National  Front — to  make  an 
eloquent  and  Irrefutable  case  as  a  matter  of 
theory.  Its  practical  care  is  Just  aa  good 
on  the  point  that  the  Shah's  and  Amlnl's 
government,  however  well  Intentioned,  is  not 
a  government  of  the  people  and  does  not 
command  popular  suppcHt. 

MANT     POLmCAL     VIEWS 

An  umbrella  covering  many  political  views, 
the  National  Front  has  as  its  figurehead 
former  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Mossa- 
degh, now  inactive  and.  in  actual  fact,  not 
considered  a  real  candidate  or  leader.  The 
dominant  conservative  wing  of  the  National 
Front  quarrels  with  many  of  Amlnl's  pro- 
grams on  Important  if  technical  points  and 
is  probably  neutralist.  The  leftwlng  is 
avowed  neutralist,  and  Insists  that  the  right- 
wing  feels  the  same  way  but  won't  admit  it. 

The  National  Front  is  sharply  critical  of 
Iran's  too-cloae  links  with  the  United  States, 
and  strongly  oppoaes  the  Shah's  program  of 
army  expansion.  But  its  chief  plank  is  the 
one  of  political  liberty  and  constitutionality. 

The  National  Front's  rlghtwlng  Insists 
that  it  Is  as  well  aware  of  Iran's  danger  from 
the  Soviet  Union  as  anyone  elae,  Amlnl  and 
the  American  Embassy  Included,  and  ia  not 
so  mad  or  traitorous  as  to  sabotage  its  coun- 
try and  ita  aecurlty.  The  leaders  assert  that 
they  refuse  under  any  circimistancea  to  co- 
operate or  deal  with  the  remnants  of  the  out- 
lawed Tudeh   (Communist)    Party. 

But  the  Shah's  government  insists  that  the 
National  Front  is  more  heavily  infiltrated  by 
the  Communists  than  it  dreams,  and  that  if 
it  ever  came  into  power  the  young  hotheads 
would  throw  out  the  older  and  more  con- 
aervatlve  leaders  In  a  matter  of  months. 

The  National  Front  is  indeed  a  movement 
of  the  youth.  It  haa  the  support  of  the 
polittcally  minded  students,  here  and  abroad, 
of  many  yoxing  technicians  and  city  dwellers. 
Leaving  aside   the  many   corrupt  members 


of  the  upper  elsas,  Muslim  priesthood  and 
merchant  claaa,  the  national  Vtont  thtia  haa 
a  lock  on  moat  of  the  remainder  of  politically 
oonacioua  Iranian  elements.  Food  for  its 
strength  is  reaentment  at  the  abaenoe  of  de- 
mocracy and  dvll  rights. 

BTITDXNTS     DKlCONSTaATX 

The  National  Front's  most  recent  bid  to 
overthrow  Aminl  cazne  on  January  21  when 
its  student  groups  in  the  University  of  Te- 
heran Instigated  a  demonstration. 

Police  and  police  cadeta  tried  to  keep  the 
young  people  from  leaving  the  campus. 
After  being  bricked  and  apat  upon  for  a 
time,  they  summoned  reinforcements  of  army 
paratroops.  These  took  their  share  of  spittle 
and  stones  for  a  while  and  then  went  ber- 
serk. They  pushed  onto  the  tmlverslty 
grounds,  chased  the  students,  broke  doors, 
and  beat  tbe  youngsters  with  ghastly  bru- 
tality. 

Curiously,  the  students  could  not  at  once 
prove  that  anyone  was  killed,  though  some 
have  been  or  may  have  died  later.  Lstcklng 
this  traditional  reason  for  resigning — gov- 
ernments In  Iran  have  always  resigned  when 
a  student  is  Idlled  in  a  riot — Amlnl  took  to 
the  radio  and  declared  that  he  would  keep 
order. 

Political  Jackals,  waiting  for  a  sign  of 
weakness,  found  none.  Tha  mazketa,  ex- 
pected to  Join  in  the  furor,  kept  quiet.  Aml- 
ni won. 

He  promptly  Jailed  moat  at  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Front,  and  some 
other  of  bis  enemies  in  the  baaaar  beakles. 

Tbe  univM-sity  remains  closed  and  will  not 
reopen  until  Aminl  puts  through  new  regula- 
tions replacing  its  present  administrative 
anarchy  with  rules  that  fix  req»nalblllty  for 
discipline  and  performance  on  students,  fac- 
ulty and  the  univeraity  administration. 

SEASON  ros  NO  ELxcnows 

Meanwhile,  the  heat  Is  on  in  Teheran.  To 
get  in  touch  with  National  Ftont  leaders, 
those  not  in  Jail,  entails  acting  like  a  char- 
acter from  an  Eric  Ambler  novel.  Even  the 
conservative  and  respected  Allahyar  Saleh, 
Mossadegh's  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  nominal  leader  of  the 
movement,  does  not  take  the  risk  of  seeing 
an  American  newsman. 

The  Government's  rationale  for  refusing 
to  call  an  election  that  would  create  a  new 
Parliament  is  aa  follows: 

The  last  two  elections,  in  1960  and  1961, 
were  farces,  and  a  third  one  now,  which  would 
be  equally  farcical,  cannot  be  risked.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  free  election  In 
Iran  becauae  tbe  illiterate,  unsophisticated 
people,  mostly  rural,  cannot  eacape  being 
controlled  by  unrepresentative  and  undemo- 
cratic bosses — the  feudal  landlords  who  truck 
the  peasants  to  the  polls  and  have  all  the 
money  to  win  an  election  anyhow;  the  mul- 
lahs, Muslim  priests  of  a  reactionary  stripe; 
the  Communists,  supporting  the  National 
Front  covertly,  speaking  coexistence,  sweet- 
ness and  light. 

The  resulting  Majlis,  the  lower  house  of 
Parliament,  would  comprise,  Amlnl's  people 
feel,  about  40  obstructionist  National  Front- 
ers,  and  the  remaining  160  seata  would  be 
held  by  the  old  landlords  and  bribetakers. 
The  reforms,  especially  the  land  and  anti- 
corruption  reforms,  on  which  Iran's  future  Is 
absolutely  contingent,  would  be  blocked 
again,  as  in  the  near-diaaslaoua  pcwt. 

The  alternative  Is  to  have  an  election 
which  the  Oovernment  rigs. 

The  Shah-Amlni-Savak  argument,  thus,  is 
that  to  talk  of  free  elections  aa  a  means  to 
obtain  democratic  government  la  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  words,  to  pea f mm  a  phony 
democratic  pantomime  to  obtain  a  reaction- 
ary, crooked,  obstructive  and  utterly  non- 
representative  legislature. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Natkmsl  Front  denies 
each  point  In  this  argument. 
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(Prcaa  Ui*  Wmhlngton  Past.  Mar.  ft.  1001) 
Skar  Wovlb  LncB  TO  BoLsra   Aurr — Ixan 

Aim    XJvrnxB    9tatx8    Dlviui    on    Detkhsk 

Nrds 

( By  Alfred  Prlendly ) 
(Third  of  a  series) 

TvHCKAN — Across  Iran's  border  radio  sta- 
tions In  tbe  Soviet  Union  bombard  the  nation 
with  70  hours  of  broadcasting  a  week,  de- 
nouncing the  Shah's  government  and  pro- 
posing Its  overthrow.  Inside  the  border, 
Communist  elements  talk  In  honeyed  words, 
preaching  coexistence,  proposing  a  paradise 
of  aid  and  support  and  commerce,  if  only 
Iran  would  gain  democratic  rule,  withdraw 
from  CKNTO,  and  declare  Independence  from 
Its  American  military  alliance. 

The  logic  Is  beguiling,  the  appeal  to  na- 
tional pride  Is  powerful,  the  prospects  of  in- 
creased trade  and  a  surcease  of  tension  are 
Inviting. 

WKAKXST    UMTS. 

Under  these  appeals,  and  harassed  not  only 
tmm  the  north  but  by  rumblings  from  the 
e««tem  neighbor,  Afghanistan,  and  the  west- 
em  neighbor.  Iraq,  and  a  further  western 
one,  KgTpt,  Iran  stands  as  the  weakest  and 
most  worried  link  In  the  northern  tier  of 
nations. 

To  dafsnd  against  tbsae  threats,  the  Shah 
ol  Iran  proposes  an  cKpanslon  and  moderni- 
zation of  hU  already  large.  200.000-man 
military  force. 

The  United  States,  agreeing  with  his  ob-^ 
JectlTS,  doss  not.  however,  see  eye  to  eye  with 
hlxn  on  method.  It  feela  that  already  a  dls- 
proportionata  share  of  Iran's  Income  goes 
Into  his  army. 

It  reals  that  the  military  fores  Is  already 
strong  cikoagh  to  cope  with  any  Incursions 
that  might  OGBQS  trom  east  or  west,  aivd  can 
never  be  strong  enough  to  deal,  single- 
handedly,  with  those  that  could  come  from 
the  north. 

The  Shah,  a  persuasive  advocate,  sees  It 
otherwise.  In  a  recent  Interview,  he  de- 
clared: 

"What  we  have  makes  no  sense.  It  Is 
either  too  much  or  too  Uttle;  too  much  for 
the  needs  of  Internal  security,  too  Uttle  to 
cope  with  foreign  dangers." 

His  appeal  La  not  for  the  Impossible  goal 
of  a  force  able  to  stop  an  all-out  Russian 
attack.  Rather,  he  wants  sufBclent  strength 
to  stop  a  limited  border  incursion  before 
Soviet  forces  get  well  into  his  land. 

XTP  TO  UNrTKD  BTATXS 

He  concedes  that  an  all-out  Soviet  attack 
would  t>e  considered  by  the  United  States 
the  equivalent  of  an  all-out  attack  In 
Kurope:  he  grants  that  In  such  an  event 
Iran's  only  defense  Is  the  long  arm  of  Ameri- 
can nuclear  weapons. 

But  the  Soviet  Union,  he  feels.  Is  not  likely 
to  provoke  world  war  III  over  Iran.  Rather, 
any  attack  will  be  less  clearly  defined,  much 
more  limited.  And.  he  fears,  by  the  time 
the  case  Is  taken  to  the  United  Nations,  a 
cease-flre  agreed  to,  and  an  Investigation 
begun,  the  Soviets  will  have  a  fixed  posi- 
tion well  Inside  his  corintry.  a  line  from 
which  to  make  a  second,  and  then  a  third 
Incursion. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  force  to  stop  the  first 
limited  attack  long  enough  for  American  or 
U  N.  forces  to  be  brought  to  bear. 

Furthermore,  says  the  Shah,  the  Soviet 
Union  U  supplying  arms  to  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  better  and  more  modern  than 
those  so  far  given  to  Iran  by  the  United 
States. 

His  fear  Is  that  one  or  the  other  may  end 
up  as  Soviet  poppets  and  launch  sn  attack  at 
Moscow's  bshest.  Again.  Iran  must  have 
the  strength  to  stop  the  attack  long 
enough  for  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  the  aggression  Is  Indeed  a  Soviet- 
backed  move,  and  aet  accordingly. 


CONCUUf  OSOWTMO 

A  final  gnawing  concern  Is  the  future  of 
Egypt.  Having  failed  to  effect  pan-Arablam 
peacefully,  losing  Syria,  and  probably 
doomed  to  failure  In  the  present  plan  for 
soclallBlng  the  land,  the  Shah  asks  whether 
Nasser  will  turn  In  a  few  years  as  a  last 
resort  to  military  adventures,  backed  by 
Russian  arms. 

Bitter  at  criticism  that  he  likes  nothing 
better  than  to  watch  a  military  parade,  the 
Shah  saya  he  Is  not  such  a  young  fixil  as 
that.  But  he  Is  concerned  about  the  morale 
of  his  own  military  forces.  Hla  ofBcers  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  supplying  the  un- 
easy neli^hbors  on  their  flanks  with  planes 
vastly  superior  In  perf'.>rmances  to  those 
Iran  possesses. 

Whether  the  United  States  will  see  U  his 
way.  and  foot  the  added  bUl.  Is  at  this  writ* 
Ing  undecided. 


[Prom    the    Washington    Poet,   Mar    7.    1962] 

VuxACE  La.vdlokos  a  Mvjos  PaoBLSAi  IN  Iran 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

(Fourth  of  a  series) 

TraiaAN  -  The  presence  of  Americana  In  a 
mud-walled  village  south  of  Teheran  was  a 
matter  of  some  comment,  and  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  proprietor  turned  up  to  see  what 
was  going  cm.  We  asked  him  If  he  did.  In- 
deed, own  the  village. 

His  reply  was  that  It  belonged  to  Allah, 
not  to  him. 

But  as  Allah's  steward,  pro  tem,  he  collects 
three-fifths  of  what  the  40  families  In  the 
little  enclave  produce.  For  this  he  supplies 
land,  seed,  a  tractor,  credit,  a  fair  water  sup- 
ply (two  artesian  wells),  a  communal  bath 
house,  stables,  a  few  animals,  and  the  dwell- 
ings, mostly  two-room,  dirt-floor,  adobe 
cubicles. 

I.ANDLOR0   SHAasa   VAST 

His  vlllaee  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
50.000  similar  settlements  In  which  three- 
fourths  of  Iran's  20  million  people  live. 
Conditions  may  vary — the  landlord's  share 
may  be  as  high  as  four-flfths  or  as  low  as 
one-fifth,  and  in  places  affected  by  Oovern- 
ment  or  American  developmental  projects 
the  living  clrcunutances  can  be  considerably 
Improved. 

But  the  vlllmge.  the  landlord  and  the 
peasant,  w^iose  Income  may  run  from  $150 
to  $300  a  year,  constitute  one  of  Iran's 
greatest  problems-  the  perslstenre  of  quasl- 
feudallsm  '.n  the  20th  century  Almost  all 
elements  In  the  nation  agree  It  must  t)e 
abolished. 

Even  th»  big  landowners — and  the  big 
ones  own  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  villages 
(the  term  Includes  the  surrounding  land 
appertaining  to  the  settlement) — profess  to 
concur  wl'h  the  principle  of  land  reform 
Some  of  them  may  even  be  sincere.  But  all 
of  them  sh  mt.  as  an  Immediate  second  sen- 
tence, vlol'?nt  objections  to  the  "methixi." 
which  Is  to  say  that  they  will  do  their  ut- 
mast   to   bi>ck   actual   progress. 

Since  the  landowners  are  at  the  heart  ot 
Iran's  p>ower  structure,  their  opposltlun  U 
formidable  Indeed.  The  Shah  and  his  Prln>e 
Minister.  Dr.  All  Amlnl,  are  pushing  the 
program,  probably  by  unconstitutional  meth- 
ods. In  the  absence  of  a  law  ratified  by 
Parliament  Parliament,  at  the  moment. 
d'>es  not  exist,  and  there  are  no  plans  for 
forming  one.  The  major  reason  Is  that  If  one 
were  elected,  the  landowners  could,  as  they 
have  done  before,  rig  It  to  the  point  where 
their  resulting  majority  would  effectively 
stop  the  program. 

The  Shah  himself  Is  turning  over  to  the 
peasants  a  major  portion  of  his  lands.  But 
his  government  does  not  have  the  money  In 
sight  to  pav  other  landowners  for  anything 
like  a  nationwide  program  of  land  distribu- 
tion. 


There  are  still  other  problems: 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  farmers  have 
tilled  their  lands  as  the  landlords  Instructed 
them.  Put  on  their  own,  there  Is  a  question 
of  whether  they  can  handle  their  resulting 
little  farms  In  an  efficient  way. 

Under  Muslim  Inheritance  traditions,  the 
little  farms  would  be  fragmented  still  fur- 
ther In  the  futtire  among  the  farmers'  sons 
and  grandsons.  Unless  some  preventive 
steps  are  taken,  the  tenants  could  end  up 
with  plots  the  size  of  postage  stamps. 

The  program  Is  planned  as  a  gradual  one, 
with  a  pilot  project  soon  to  begin  near 
Marageh.  In  Azerbaijan  In  the  north.  But 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  once  It  t>eglns 
there,  the  demands  of  the  rest  of  the  peasants 
for  like  treatment  will  spread  the  length  of 
the  land.  The  p>olttlcal  pressures  could 
easily  get  out  of  hand  and  what  ensued  could 
be  violent  Indeed 

Similarly,  the  law  forsees,  even  ultimately, 
the  distribution  of  only  a  minority  of  the 
vUliiges.  "Sma.l  landowners,"  holding  only 
one  village,  would  be  exempted.  If  one 
village,  now  held  by  a  big  landowner,  goes 
to  the  farmers,  will  the  peasants  In  the  next 
village,  held  by  a  small  owner,  be  content  to 
remain  as  sharecroppers? 

The  problems  are  enormous,  the  difficulties 
staggering  But  the  overwhelming  consensus 
Is  clear  failure  to  effect  land  reform  would 
have  even  worse  consequences.  On  this 
point,  the  Shah,  his  government,  and — as  to 
principle — even  the  opjxjeltlon  parties  are 
agreed,  something  that  In  Iran  ts  as  unique 
as  It  Is  hopeful. 


jAn.KD  BxpnT  Ados  to  Ixan's  EMKUuuasmNT 

(By   Alfred   Friendly) 

(FUth   of  a  series) 

TxHBtAN  -  In  a  capital  where  the  favorite 
form  of  poUtlcal  athleUcs  U  sntltlsd  "Embar- 
rass the  Oovemmsnt,"  the  Oovernmsnt  itaeU 
hss  rscently  won  tbs  championship  cup. 

Its  master  stroke  In  emttarrasstng  Itaslf 
was  accomplished  last  November  when  the 
Minister  of  JusUcs  arrssted  A.  H.  KbtshaJ, 
Iran's  top  economUt  and.  In  a  country  where 
the  category  Is  small,  a  notorious  nongrafter. 

Dssplts  an  abundancs  of  Isgal  language, 
the  charges  agalitst  KbtchaJ  remain  doss  to 
unintelligible. 

As  near  as  one  can  make  out,  they  sesm  to 
say  that  whan  he  was  chief  at  Iran's  all- 
Important  plan  organlxatlon.  In  charge  at 
the  massive  American-aided  eoonomlc  devel- 
opment program  for  the  country,  ha  acted 
ultra  vires.  In  disregard  of  regulations,  and 
too  handsomely  rewarded  foreign — OMStly 
American — technical  consultants  and  project 
uperaUirs. 

To  that  extent,  the  en\barraatBMnt  also 
runs  to  Iran's  great  friend,  the  Unltad  States. 
For  the  alleged  baneflciarles  of  the  largesse 
complained  of  are  David  K.  LiUenthal  and 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  both  past  Chalimsn  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  now  proprl- 
euirs  of  a  consultative  organisation  that 
g\ilde<t  one  of  Iran's  most  masslvs — and 
superbly  operated — development  projects. 

What  Is  unique  In  Iran  Is  the  utterly  sen- 
sational fact  that  In  neither  the  formal 
charges  nor  the  universal  gossip  are  there 
the  aUghtest  suggestions  that  Xbt«haJ  was 
In  any  way  corrupt  or  committed  any  pecu- 
lations himself. 

This  Is  foursquare  with  his  reputation. 
Highly  esteemed  by  Americans,  hs  plays  In 
their  eyes  the  role  of  a  Brutus:  In  eoonomlc 
affairs,  the  noblest  Persian  of  them  all. 

He  still  languishes  In  the  Tehsran  Jail, 
deviled  In  small  ways — he  needs  an  opera- 
tion for  hernia  and  Is  denied  the  facilities 
of  anything  but  the  Inadequate  poUoe  hos- 
pital—but able  to  conduct  a  vigorous  for- 
eign correspondence. 

PLIGHT  axvBALJs  JAiraasT  « 
His  plight  was  first  revealed  abroad  by  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Poet  of  January  4. 
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His  cause  was  promptly  taken  up,  to  the  con- 
sternation and  unhapplness  of  the  Iranian 
Government,  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  any  leHsenlng  of  American  oon- 
'fidence  In  Iran,  especially  In  Its  handling  of 
economic  affairs,  could  have  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  for  It.  and  In  this  con- 
nection EbtehaJ  wai  the  worst  possible  choice 
for  Iran  to  pick  on. 

The  qiiestlon  thus  arises,  why  then  was 
EbtehaJ  arrested'  There  Is  still  no  clear 
answer. 

The  affair  began  last  April  when  a  less 
than  lovable  polltl<:lan  named  Ahmad  Ara- 
nie&h  attacked  EbleiiaJ  In  Parliament,  charg- 
ing that  he  had  mude  a  failure  of  his  plan- 
ning Job  (from  which  EbtehaJ  had  long  since 
j-eslgned)  and  adding  the  embroidery  about 
lavish  payments  to  foreign  consultants,  vio- 
lating regulations,  etc. 

EbtehaJ  made  v:gorous  denial,  but  the 
argument  continued  until  the  arrest  on 
November  1 1 . 

EbtehaJ  himself  believes  his  arrest  was 
due  to  a  speech  m:ide  some  months  before 
In  Snn  Francisco  in  which  he  proposed  that 
future  aid  to  Iran  come  not  directly  from 
the  United  States,  but  via  an  international 
organization.  Uls  implicit  criticism  of  his 
owu  country  was  vi>{orous. 

Another  purp<jrteil  explanation  is  that  the 
Shah  himself  was  finally  angered  beyond 
boimds  by  EbtehaJ"8  public,  strident,  and 
continual  criticisms  of  Iran  and  Its  sover- 
eign. This  may  not  be  the  whole  story,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Shah  has  not  or- 
dered EbtehaJ  "s  release  or  put  pressure  on  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  effect  it — something 
he  could  easily  do. 

The  most  far-fetched  rumor  of  all  Is  that 
Prime  Minister  All  Amlnl  himself  orderrd 
the  arrest,  presumably  to  get  rid  of  a  poten- 
tial rival  (or  power.  But  In  an  Interview, 
Amlnl  told  how  he  tried,  too  late,  to  stop 
the  arrest.  And  he  has  repeatedly  stated 
In  public  that  he  believes  EJjtehnJ  to  be 
honest  and  guiltless,  and  by  every  account 
Amlnl  is  an  honorable  man 

Moreover,  it  Is  he  who  la  caught  deepest 
In  the  trap:  If  EbtetiaJ  U  freed,  Amlnl's 
critics  can  cry  favoritism:  If  be  Is  convicted, 
Amlnl  can  be  char^^ed  with  sanctioning  a 
gross  mlacarrUge  of  Justice  against  one  of 
the  few  top  Iranlai.'j  with  a  reputation  for 
incorruptibility,  while  the  known  swindlers, 
by  the  hvindreds.  run  loose. 

BT.'SPBCT    EXPLANATION 

The  most  plausible  explanation  Is  the  sim- 
plest one  Running  down  Aramesh's 
charges,  eager  beav.m  In  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  pursuing  the  Prime  Minister's  ener- 
getic anticorruption  campaign,  saw  a  chance 
to  get  a  man  who,  by  his  constant  criticism 
of  Iranians  and  constant  extolling  of  foreign 
economists,  managers,  and  technicians,  had 
not  endeared  himself  to  a  naturally  nation- 
proud  people. 

Although  EbtehaJ  Insists  that  he  can  dis- 
prove every  charge  against  him.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  as  a  driving,  energetic, 
no-nonsense,  get-thinge-done  administrator 
he  shortcut  some  cf  the  Innumerable  and 
Impossible  regulations  devised  by  Iran's  of- 
ficious bureaucracy  Hence,  the  mahouts  on 
the  tiger  hunt  may  have  stabbed  their  own 
elephant  on  the  ground  that  he  once  kicked 
the  Ixjards  in  his  stall. 

Nu  date  Is  set  for  a  trial.  The  Minister 
of  Justice  refuses  to  make  public  two  long 
documents  EbtehaJ  has  prepared,  which,  he 
claims,  answer  In  sp'^lflc  detail  every  charge 
made  against  him. 

And   the  embarru.<.sment  continues. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sfiitative.s,  by  Mr  Baitlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
ihe  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  975 n  to  au- 


thorize appropriatioD£  during  fiscal  year 
1963  for  aircraft.  mi>t.«tiip<i  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Porces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempjore: 

HJR.  6676.  An  act  to  designate  the  Kettle 
Creek  Dam  on  Kettle  Creek,  Pa  ,  as  the  Alvin 
R.  Bush  Dam:  and 

H.R.  10043.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86  272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  tl-.o  re- 
porting date. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wish  to  announce  to 
the  Senate  what  I  plan  to  do  in  the  next 
hour  or  so.  I  have  a  few  requests  to 
make,  which  will  take  not  more  than  10 
minutes.  Then  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  Following  the  quo- 
rum call  I  shall  open  a  discussion  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
the  Syrian -Israel  dispute,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council.  I  understand  several  Members 
of  the  Senate  wish  to  participate  in  the 
debate. 


THE    RISE    IN    STBEL    PRICES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  comments  on  the  rise  in 
steel  prices  reflected  an  antibusiness  at- 
titude which  is.  to  say  the  least,  dis- 
turbing. His  reaction  to  the  steel  price 
Increase  is  Inconsistent  with  his  attitude 
toward  wage  increases. 

The  administration  helped  negotiate 
steelworkers  fringe  benefit  Increases  of 
10  to  11  cents  an  hour. 

I  should  like  to  cite  some  figures  on 
industry  costs. 

In  1958  the  steel  industry's  employ- 
ment costs  per  hour  were  $3.51.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1962  they  were  $4.10.  In  July  of 
this  year  they  will  be  $4.20. 

The  increase  in  labor  costs  per  hour 
since  1958  is  70  cents  per  horn-.  At  16 
man-hours  per  ton  of  steel — that  is  what 
It  takes  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel — the  70- 
cent  wage  hike  increases  production 
costs  by  $11.20  a  ton. 

The  President's  attack  on  the  basis  of 
increased  steel  costs  to  the  consumer 
does  not  square  with  his  demonstrated 
attitude  toward  Government  costs  to  the 
consumer. 

The  record  high  budget  of  $92"  2  bil- 
lion is  one  example.  Other  examples 
are  his  request  for  across-the-board  wage 
increases  for  Government  employees, 
which  would  result  in  the  American  con- 
sumer of  Government  services  having  to 
pay  a  higher  price  of  approximately  $350 
million  in  fiscal  1963. 

Furthermore,  the  President's  attitude 
toward  the  successful  demand  of  New 
York  City's  electrical  workers  for  a  25- 
hour  week  and  higher  take-home  pay 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  square  with  what 
he  said  about  the  steel  industry.  I 
thought  he  made  some  mild  comments 
about  that  incident,  but  nothing  as 
strong  as  what  he  said  in  connection  with 
the  steel  ijidustry. 


If  the  1,160.000  steel  industry  stock- 
holders have  shown,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  "ruthless  disr^ard  of  their 
public  responsibilities,"  what  about  the 
9,000  electrical  workers  and,  for  that 
matter,  their  employers,  too? 

I  believe  it  was  foUy  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  negotiate  the  steelworkers 
fringe  benefit  increase,  or  any  other  wage 
increases,  and  then  to  annoimce  that 
the  increase  would  not  be  reflected  In 
consumer  costs. 

Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
cent contract  settlement  between  steel 
and  labor  was  a  noninflatiooary  settle- 
ment. Merely  because  the  wtn-kingman 
did  not  get  the  increase  in  actual  wages 
does  not  mean  the  settlement  is  nonin- 
flationary.  It  results  in  increased  labor 
costs  to  the  steel  industry,  and  therefore, 
of  necessity,  is  inflationary. 

The  President's  remarks  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  that  in  recent  years 
there  have  been  longer  vacations,  higher 
workmen's  compensation  costs,  higher 
social  security  costs,  and  higher  pension 
costs.  All  these  increases  figure  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
statistical  aspect  of  per-man  produc- 
tivity. 

In  his  tiade  message,  the  President 
said  he  should  be  given  the  power  to 
negotiate  tariff  reductions,  to  open  the 
doors  to  greater  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
In  particular  with  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  so  that  the  discipline  of 
the  world  market  would  operate  to  keep 
the  wage-price  spiral  down  In  this 
country.  The  discipline  of  the  world 
market  cannot  operate  to  keep  the  wage- 
price  spiral  down  in  this  country  if  the 
Government  does  not  cooperate. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
can  compete  on  a  favorable  basis  with 
any  nation  in  the  world  if  only  we  can 
get  our  production  costs  within  shooting 
distance  of  competitive  levels.  We  have 
the  technology,  the  productive  facilities, 
and  the  sales  technique  to  compete  with 
any  nation. 

Let  us  not  criticize  one  segment  of  the 
economy  for  a  price  rise  which  was 
necessitated  by  increased  production 
costs,  when  actually  the  blame  should 
He  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "Kennedj  Rebuke  to  Steel  Called 
His  Worst  Blunder,"  written  by  David 
Lawrence,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  today,  April  12, 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Kennedy  Rebuke  to  Steel  Called  His  Worst 

Bll'^kder 

(By   David   Lawrence) 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  has 
made  perhaps  the  worst  blander  of  his  po- 
litical career.  He  has  detivered  a  severe 
blow  against  the  sound  system  of  private 
capitalism  In  America. 

The  Btatenwnt  the  President  made  to  hU 
press  conference  yesterday  not  onty  Im- 
pugned the  Integrity  and  patriottam  of  the 
various  executives  who  nutnage  one  of 
America's  biggest  Industries — steel  but.  In  ef- 
fect,   told    other    businessmen    that,    when 
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th«lr  costs  go  up  due  to  Ubor  union  sxtor- 
tlons.  tb«7  must  absorb  such  costs  without 
Increasing  their  prices.  If  they  attempt  to 
follow  the  simple  rules  of  sound  economics, 
they  are  to  be  pilloried  as  In  pursuit  of  pri- 
vate power  and  profit. 

This  is  the  most  discouraging  news  event 
In  many  years — especially  for  investors. 
VoT  It  tells  the  businessmen  of  America 
that  their  fears  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration as  a  demagogic  champion  of  labor 
unions  and  as  the  foe  of  business  have  been 
JusUfled 

Without  waiting  to  examine  all  the  facta 
on  both  sides.  Mr  Kennedy  spoke  ImpiUslvely 
and  gave  the  Impression  that  he  had  never 
read  the  statement  Issued  on  Tuesday  night 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corp  in  an- 
nouncing Its  reasons  for  an  Increase  In 
prices.  Tet  he  called  Its  action  in  raising 
prices  "a  wholly  unjustifiable  and  Irrespon- 
sible defiance  of  the  public  Interest  ' 
With  bitterness  unbecoming  a  President. 
he  threatened  reprisals  through  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  at 
Justice.  No  such  words  of  Intimidation 
have  come  from  any  American  President  in 
the  last  50  years.  The  threat  to  use  puni- 
tive powers  will  prove  to  be  a  psychological 
discouragement  to  Industry  leaders  through- 
out the  country. 

IMPACT    ON    PaiCES 

Mr  Kennedy  dldnt  reveal  any  knowledge 
either  of  Just  how  prices  are  developed  com- 
petlUTely  in  industry.  He  talked  as  If  he 
didn't  know  that  the  largest  company  usu- 
ally takes  the  lead  and  the  others  follow 
This  Is  the  result  of  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  day.  He  spoke  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
decision  of  many  companies — as  If  for  sev- 
eral months  now  everyone  In  the  industry 
hasn't  known  the  approximate  Increase  In 
labor  costs  to  be  expected  from  the  labor - 
union  settlement  and  the  Impact  It  would 
have  upon  prices. 

Thoss  present  at  the  President's  press  con- 
ference did  not  Interrogate  hina  on  the  points 
made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  tn  Its 
statement.  The  so-called  equal  time  priv- 
ilege on  television  wasn't  In  operation  at  all 
How.  therefore,  will  the  American  people 
ever  get  both  sides  of  the  argument  and  be 
enabled  to  make  up  their  minds  whether 
the  polemic  statement  issued  ^  the  Presi- 
dent really  rebutted  the  basic  reasons  given 
by  the  steel  companies  for  their  action? 

It's  only  fair  to  present  the  other  side 
Businessmen  will  understand  it.  even  If  the 
President  himself  doesn't.  Here  is  what  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp    said  In  part 

"Since  our  last  overall  adjustment  In  the 
summer  of  1958.  the  level  of  steel  prices  has 
not  been  increased  but.  If  anything,  has  de- 
clined somewhat.  This  situation,  in  the  face 
of  steadily  mounting  production  costs  which 
have  included  four  Increases  In  steelworker 
wages  and  benefits  prior  to  the  end  of  last 
year,  has  been  due  to  the  competitive  pres- 
sures from  domestic  producers  and  (Tom  im- 
ports of  foreign-made  steel  as  well  as  from 
other  materials  which  are  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  steel   " 

KFTBCT  or  PBorrr  squkxzk 

"The  severity  of  these  competitive  pres- 
sures has  not  diminished,  and  to  their  in- 
fluence may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the 
partial  catchup  adjustment  announced  to- 
day Is  substantially  less  than  the  cost  In- 
creases which  have  already  occurred  since 
1958,  without  taking  Into  consideration  the 
additional  costs  which  will  result  from  the 
new  labor  agreements  which  become  effective 
next  July  1." 

The  steel  corporation  emphasized  that  Its 
last  annual  report  bad  shown  clearly  the  ef- 
fect of  the  profit  squeeze,  and  then  added 

"In  the  3  years  since  the  end  of  1958. 
United  States  Steel  has  spent  91  IBS  billion 
for  coodemlzatlon  and  replacement  of  facili- 


ties and  for  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  raw  materials.  Internally,  there  were  only 
two  sources  from  which  this  money  could 
come     depreciation  and   reinvested   profit. 

■  Depreciation  in  these  years  amounted  to 
$610  millian;  and  reinvested  prnflt.  1187  mil- 
lion, or.  together,  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  sum   required 

"So  after  using  all  the  Income  available 
from  operations,  we  had  t*)  make  up  the  dif- 
ference of  »388  million  out  of  borrowing  fnmi 
the  public  In  fact,  during  the  period  1958 
61.  we  have  actually  borrowed  a  t*>tiil  ut  $800 
million  to  provide  for  present  and  future 
needs  And  this  must  be  repaid  out  of  profits 
that  have  not  yet  been  earned,  and  will  not 
be   earned   for  s<ime  years   to  come 

REGARDED  AS  SIN 

■  During  these  3  years.  more<iver  Uniipd 
States  S'^eel's  profits  have  dropped  to  the 
lovtest  l«'vel«  since  1952.  while  reinvested 
profit  which  Is  all  the  profit  there  is  Ui  be 
plowed  back  In  the  business  after  payment 
of  dividends — has  declined  from  tllS  mil- 
lion in  H'58  to  lees  than  $:}  nullum  last  year 

Small  wonder  that  steel  shares  In  the  stt^k 
market  have  been  dmpplni?  In  value  recently 
particularly  since  It  became  apparent  that 
the  new  labor  settlement  would  cost  the  in- 
dustry an  estimated  1100  mllUun  a  year 

Only  a  mi)dest  rise  In  prices  Is  coming 
It  means  65  cents  extra  in  the  coat  of  a  wash- 
ing machine,  or  51  cents  more  on  a  refrl«er- 
ator.  or  an  extra  98  to  $10  on  an  automobile 
that  Is  priced  at  H.500  or  more 

Yet  this  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Is  regarded  as  a  sin 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre^^ident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  Prt-sident.  I  have 
the  floor  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  have  listened 
with  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas.  I  take 
sharp  exception  to  his  comm.ent  that  the 
action  and  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  commenting  upon 
the  price  rise  in  the  steel  industry  were 
antibusiness.  Much  to  the  contrary, 
this  administration  in  its  tax  measure, 
which  is  now  before  Congress,  has  pro- 
posed tax  adjustments  which  are  pro- 
business,  and  which  are  subject  to  criti- 
ci.sm  by  some  in  this  country  who  feel 
that  the  tax  measure  is  far  too  generous 
to  business 

I  think  the  best  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  is  in  a  Now  York  Times  editori.il 
published  this  morning  The  New  York 
Times  is  not  known  to  be  antibusiness 
It  is  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
country,  and  I  believe  its  editorial  com- 
ment is  worthy  of  our  .serious  considera- 
tion,    I  quote  from  one  paragraph : 

The  United  Steel  Workers  cf  An.-r:.  a 
agreed  tn  a  package  settlement  of  10  cents  an 

hour 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  that  is  about 
the  amount  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  called  to  our  attention  I  con- 
tinue to  read : 

well  within  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
administration  for  an  agreement  that  could 
be  met  out  jf  rising  productivity,  without 
cutting    profits    or    raising    prices 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  productivity  In- 
crease, due  to  improved  capital  tools  and 
Improved  productivity  of  the  workers. 
more  than  compensates  for  the  10  cents 
an  hour  In  fringe  benefits  provided  in 


the  agreement  signed  last  Friday.  Not 
a  single  responsible  and  objective  econo- 
mist has  disputed  this  point.  In  other 
words,  the  increases  which  were  pro- 
vided under  the  agreement  were  to  be 
made  out  of  increased  productivity;  and 
the  profit  statements  of  the  steel  com- 
panies themselves  show  this  to  be  the 
case.  The  unit  costs  of  steel,  so  far  as 
labor  costs  are  concerned,  have  been  go- 
ing down  rather  than  up.  The  steel 
companies  are  showing  profit  statements 
which  indicate  a  generous  return  on  in- 
vestment, production,  and  sales. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  had 
a  right  to  be  outraged  yesterday  when, 
after  having  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  workers,  but  without  any  notice  to 
the  Government,  and  without  any  notice 
to  the  workers,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  raised  the  price  of  steel  $6  a  ton. 
I  remind  Senators  that  the  president  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  said  only  the  day 
before  that  a  price  increase  was  not  war- 
ranted; that  a  price  increase  would  be 
injurious  to  America's  position  in  Inter- 
national markets.  Yet  within  24  hours 
a  price  increase  of  $6  a  ton  took  place; 
and  in  another  12  hours,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  raised  its  price  $6  a  ton. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  a  model  of  restraint.  I  only 
hope  the  President  will  again  let  the 
American  people  and  the  world  know 
tiiat  this  kind  of  economic  arrogance. 
by  which  a  powerful  corporation  thinks 
it  can  get  by  because  ours  Is  a  free  econ- 
omy, will  not  be  tolerated  by  public 
spirited  citizens.  The  President  has 
every  right — and  indeed  should  exercise 
that  right — to  remonstrate  with  and  ad- 
monish those  who  have  violated  what  I 
call  sound  economic  sense  and  public 
spirited  policy. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  St>nator  from  Texas. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
aware  that  the  industry  has  been  talking 
for  some  time  about  rising  coats  over  the 
past  few  years?  And  is  he  also  aware 
that  there  has  been  no  substantial  rise 
in  steel  prices  since  1958  while  costs  have 
continued  to  mount?  Is  he  aware  that 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  had  to  borrow 
$800  million  to  improve  its  productive 
facilities  and  has  to  pay  Interest  on  that 
money,  while  right  now  the  Oovemment 
is  in  the  money  market,  bidding  up  the 
costs,  and  that  this  adds  to  the  steel 
corporations  cost  of  borrowing  money? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  am  weU  aware  of 
those  observations.  Of  course,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  borrows  money 
for  plant  expansion.  It  borrowed  money 
to  build  facilities  in  Canada  for  taconite 
plants  which  could  have  been  built  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  is  where 
the  largest  taconite  reserves  in  the  world 
are  to  be  found. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  com- 
pany borrowing  money  to  expand  Its  fa- 
cilities. Only  recently  have  companies 
talked  about  expanding  their  facilities 
out  of  current  earnings;  but  when  cur- 
rent earnings  are  so  big  that  companies 
seek  to  earn  them  for  major  plant  ex- 
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panslon.  then  they  are  too  big.  Stock 
distribution,  which  is  another  way  of 
obtaining  capital,  is  the  normal  pro- 
cedure for  the  development  of  plants  In 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
favor  price  controls;  I  do  not  favor  all 
the  loose  talk  in  which  some  persons 
have  engaged  about  looking  upon  the 
steel  Industry  as  a  utility.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  lose  our  tempers  in  this  sit- 
uation. The  Government  ought  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously  and  with  a  program. 
However,  T  think  it  is  well  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  once  It  has 
decided  upon  a  policy,  to  look  into  the 
pricing  policies  of  the  steel  industry. 

I  want  to  know  why,  when  Big  Steel, 
United  States  Steel,  barks  "$6  a  ton,"  all 
the  other  steel  companies  march  like 
trained  sheep  and  s.iy.  "$6  a  ton."  How 
carf  it  be  that  on  one  night  the  president 
of  a  large  steel  company  can  say  a  price 
increase  is  not  warranted,  but  12  hours 
later  can  say.  "We  must  have  an  Increase 
of  $6  a  ton"?  What  kind  of  IBM  minds 
do  they  have?  What  kind  of  computers 
run  through  those  brain  cells,  whereby, 
all  at  once,  a  reason  is  found  to  increase 
the  steel  price  $6  a  ton? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  antibusiness.  That  is  an  unfair 
comment  about  our  President.  He  has 
exercised  restraint.  He  tried  to  persuade 
both  the  companies  and  the  union  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  steel  and  to  hold  down 
wage  demands.  I  say  now  what  I  said 
yesterday;  namely,  that  the  action  of 
the  steel  companies  is  economic  arro- 
gance. It  will  set  off  a  wave  of  increases 
in  prices  and  wages. 

I  say  that  it  impairs  our  competitive 
position  In  world  markets. 

I  say  that  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  because  of  the  resultant  in- 
crease in  the  prices  of  military  goods  in 
which  vast  amounts  of  steel  are  used. 

I  say  it  will  be  a  burden  on  the  con- 
sumers. 

I  say  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

I  say  it  is  an  liulefensible  act  of  an 
economic  nature. 

Mr.  JAVmS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  observation  on  the  de- 
bate on  the  steel-price  situation.  Yes- 
terday. I  spoke  on  this  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rest  of  business 
is  yet  to  be  heard  from,  and  labor  is  yet 
to  be  heard  from.  I  rather  hope  that  the 
debate  which  has  been  engendered — and 
quite  properly  so,  I  believe — by  the  very 
precipitate  act  in  raising  the  price  of 
steel,  and  because  of  the  way  that  was 
done,  and  because  of  its  timing,  may  yet 
engender  an  even  greater  determination 
on  the  part  of  great  segments  of  Amer- 
ican business  and  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can labor  to  maintain  the  degree  of 
discipline  which  all  of  them  thought 
would  be  maintained  when  the  original 
negotiation  between  the  steel  companies 
and  labor  was  so  successfully  contem- 
plated ;  and  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to 
suggest  that  this  evidence  first  be  ob- 
tained before  we  discuss,  in  connection 
with  the  debate  on  this  subject,  the  posi- 
tion of  great  segments  of  American  busi- 
ness   outside    the    steel    industry — seg- 


ments which  so  far  have  not  been  heard 
from — and  also  the  position  of  American 
labor,  which  has  yet  to  be  heard  from  on 
this  very  serioiis  point. 

I  make  this  statement  because,  al- 
though Members  of  the  Senate  may  ex- 
press their  own  views  as  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  steel,  I  believe  we  should 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  other  seg- 
ments of  American  business  will  pursue 
the  same  course.  Until  they  do,  we 
should,  instead,  encourage  them  not  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
did  not  wish  to  take  so  much  of  his  time. 

However,  I  should  like  to  state  that 
the  President  did  not  rise  up  in  nearly 
as  much  righteous  indignation  against 
the  electrical  workers  and  their  wage 
settlement  as  he  did  against  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  steel. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I 
should  like  to  read  part  of  a  statement 
which  was  made  on  production  costs 
from  1958  to  1961: 

In  all,  we  have  experienced  a  net  Increase 
of  about  8  percent  in  our  costs  over  this 
period  despite  cost  reductions  which  have 
been  effected  through  the  use  of  new,  more 
eOclent  facilities,  improved  techniques,  and 
better  raw  materials.  Compared  with  this 
net  increase  of  8  percent,  the  price  Increase 
of  i^/t  percent  announced  today  clearly  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  amount  needed 
to  restore  even  the  cost-price  relationship  In 
the  low  production  year  of  1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  floor; 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  add  that  I  hope 
the  admonition  given  by  the  Senator 
fn»n  New  York  to  other  areas  of  indus- 
try and  to  labor  will  be  given  very  seri- 
ous consideration  and  will  be  followed. 
Yesterday,  I  attempted  to  speak  in  that 
vein. 

I  hope  this  increase  in  the  price  of 
steel  will  not  precipitate  a  round  of  price 
increases  and  wage  increases. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  elec- 
trical workers  agreement  or  settlement 
was  far  different  from  the  steelworkers 
agreement  with  the  steel  companies. 
After  all.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  knows  that  the  steel  industry  is  a 
bellwether  industry,  and  that  it  under- 
girds  the  entire  economy;  and  it  is  well 
recognized  that  when  the  price  of  steel 
is  affected,  such  a  change  has  ramifica- 
tions throughout  the  total  economy. 

Furthermore,  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  the  electrical  workers'  contract  was 
too  generous,  nevertheless,  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  steel  is  not  made  any 
better  by  condemning  the  electrical 
workers  contract  and  therefore  support- 
ing the  increase  in  the  price  of  steel. 
That  is  not  my  idea  of  cogent  reason- 
ing. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  last 
year — one  of  the  worst  years  for  the  steel 
industry,  when  vast  areas  of  the  indus- 


try were  operating  at  far  below  capaci- 
ty— the  corporate  total  net  profits  were 
as  follows: 

For  United  States  Steel.  $304  million. 

For  Bethlehem  Steel,  $121  million. 

For  Republic  Steel,  $53  million. 

For  Armco,  $70  million. 

For  Jones  li  Laughlin,  $33  million. 

For  the  Inland  Steel  Corp.,  $47  mil- 
lion. 

For  the  National  Steel  Corp.,  $42  mil- 
lion. 

And  for  the  Youngstown  Sheet  L  Tube 
Co.,  $26  million. 

Those  were  the  corporate  total  net 
profits  for  the  year  1960,  which — I  re- 
peat— was  a  bad  year,  a  recession  year. 

Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  profit 
is  very  interesting.  In  1958.  the  year  of 
the  big  wage  increase  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, the  net  profit  was  8.1  percent.  Last 
year,  1960,  when  there  waa  low  produc- 
tion and  when  sales  were  down,  and  it 
was  a  recession  year,  the  net  profit  was 
7.8  percent — even  in  a  bad  year. 

And  in  1961  the  profits  were  equal  to 
that,  or  higher. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcoed  these  fisures  and  cer- 
tain other  ones,  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  evidence  complied  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauvkrI.  The 
figures  relate  to  steel  ccHnpany  net  prof- 
its, in  terms  of  percentages,  for  the  last 
10  years.  I  ask  to  have  Uiese  figures 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd,  along 
with  an  editorial  expressing  the  view  of 
the  New  York  Times,  which  is  surely  my 
view,  too. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 
Corporate  total  net  profit.  1960 

tiillion 

United  States   Steel »304 

Bethlehem   121 

RepubUc 53 

Annico   70 

Jones  &  Laughlin 33 

Inland 47 

National  Steel 42 

Youngstown    26 

Percentage   of   profit  of  major  steel 
companies,  1980 

Pereen  t 

1955    -   14  7 

1956   -   IS  2 

1957    la  4 

1958    «   1 

1959    «   1 

1960    7.8 


United  8(«tes  Susel... 

BetlJt'lK'in 

Republic 

Armeo.  

Jones  Ji  Laughllii 

ill  land 

XaUonal  Slecl 

Younp^owT] 


1960 

1959 

195R 

$304 

$2M 

$3(12 

121 

117 

IJih 

53 

M 

f.2 

70 

77 

57 

S3 

» 

4M 

47 

48 

23 

42 

54 

3f> 

26 

31 

21 

I 

1957 


$419 
VM 
W 
.W 
45 
.'>9 
45 
42 


Note.— I'rontf  Ui  millions. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12.  1962] 
iNTI.A'nON  IM  Stocl 
The  decision  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Carp,  and  other  major  produoers  to  raise 
steel  prices  by  $6  a  ton  is,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said  yesterday,  in  "Icraponsible  defi- 
ance of  the  Nation's  interests."     It  Imperils 
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th*  •conomlc  welfare  of  the  country  by  In- 
viting k  new  tidal  wave  of  InOatlun  after 
4  yean  of  general  price  stability.  It  aggra- 
Tat«s  atcel's  competitive  difficulties  In  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets,  and  puts  a  new 
curb  on  the  economy's  ability  to  make  the 
sharp  climb  necessary  for  full  production  and 
full  employment. 

The  underpinnings  of  our  Industrial  society 
are  so  rooted  In  steel  that  any  price  increase 
tends  to  ripple  out  Into  manufacturing,  con- 
struction, and  dozens  of  allied  Industries 
Everything  from  bobby  pins  to  automobiles, 
from  washing  machines  to  locomotives,  is 
affected.  That  la  why  the  watchword  after 
World  War  II  became  "as  steel  goes,  so  goes 
Inflation." 

What  makes  the  companies'  move  espe- 
cially disappointing  Is  that  U  comes  less 
than  a  week  after  the  signing  of  the  most 
moderate  labor  agreement  In  steel's  postwar 
history — an  agreement  properly  acclaimed 
by  the  President  as  "industrial  statesman- 
ship of  the  highest  order."  All  the  negotia- 
tions were  conducted  under  the  assumption 
by  White  House,  union,  and  public,  that 
their  successful  outcome  would  serve  as  a 
guarantee  against  resiunptlon  of  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral  familiar  In  steel  from  1946 
through   1058. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  agreed 
to  a  package  settlement  of  10  cents  an  hour, 
well  within  the  giUdellnes  laid  down  by  the 
administration  for  an  agreement  that  could 
be  met  out  of  rising  productivity,  without 
cutting  profits  or  raising  prices.  The  union's 
restraint  evoked  derision  from  lat>or  leaders 
of  the  James  R.  Hoffa  stripe.  Now  that  the 
steelmakers  have  Increased  prices,  the  union 
leadership  will  be  accused  by  militant  ele- 
ments In  Its  own  ranks  of  having  been  be- 
guiled into  a  cheap  settlement  for  enrich- 
ment of  employers  and  stockholders  This 
can  only  discourage  moves  toward  economic 
sanity  In  labor  generally.  The  external  evi- 
dence offers  strong  support  for  President 
Kennedy's  statement  yesterday  that  the  labor 
cost  of  making  a  ton  of  steel  has  not  gone 
up  In  the  past  4  years  and  may  even  go  down 
under  the  new  agreement. 

The  real  explanation  for  the  profit 
squeeze  of  which  the  Industry  complains  lies 
In  prolonged  operation  at  levels  far  below 
capacity  When  the  mills  are  running  at 
80  percent  of  capacity  or  better,  as  they  did 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  com- 
panies" profits  are  substantial.  Reports  fur 
the  first  quarter,  which  will  be  available 
In  a  few  days,  are  expected  to  show  near- 
record  earnings. 

Raising  prices  represents  the  worst  way  to 
Insure  maintenance  of  the  high  demand  es- 
sential If  the  first-quarter  operating  rate  Is 
to  be  sustained  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Now  the  trend  toward  ordering  from  for- 
eign producers  or  switching  to  aluminum, 
reinforced  concrete,  or  other  competitive  ma- 
terials can  be  expected  to  make  It  much 
harder  to  keep  the  steel  mills  In  full  opera- 
tion. 

The  purchasing  value  of  every  American's 
dollar  has  been  put  in  new  danger  and  the 
price  of  survival  through  national  defense 
has  been  forced  up  by  an  estimated  billion 
dollars  a  year.  When  the  adequacy  of  pri- 
vate decision  making  to  cope  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  automation  and  foreign  competi- 
tion Is  under  question,  the  steel  companies 
have  given  ammunition  to  those  who  feel 
much  more  authority  for  economic  planning 
must  be  turned  over  to  Government  All 
the  principles  of  private  Initiative  they  pro- 
fess to  hold  so  dear  have  been  undermined 
by  their  Ill-considered  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  typical  generosity  and  accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


JUDGE   RALPH   BUNCHE 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  some 
statements  made  yesterday  In  the  other 
txxly  ak>out  a  fellow  New  Yorker  whom 
I  happen  to  know  quite  well  He  is  the 
Under  Secretary  on  Special  Political  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  Nations — Dr  Ralph 
Bunche  In  the  other  body,  a  consider- 
able number  of  references  were  made  to 
Dr  Bunche  In  the  course  of  the  dfbat*' 
last  night  In  the  other  body,  .some  ques- 
tions were  asked — such  as: 

Does  that  sound  like  a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can? 

If  he  l.-*  svuh  an  antl-Communist.  why 
should    he    be    supported    by    them' 

Why  should  he  be  receiving  the  constant 
praise  of   the   Communist   Dally   Worker? 

Mr  President  from  my  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  I  can  testify  that  he 
has  been  a  loyal,  dedicated  servant  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  he  has  acted  In 
various  capacities  in  our  own  country 
in  a  way  which  has  tended  to  reflect 
credit  upon  our  country,  and  he  has  done 
so  as  a  periron  believing  in  our  ideas  of 
freedom 

Naturally.  Mr  President,  at  this  mo- 
ment I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  the 
answers  to  the  individual  details  which 
have  been  cited  for  the  Ricord.  But  I 
am  asking  Dr  Bunchp  to  reply  to  them, 
himself,  in  detail,  and  I  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  submitting  for  the  Record 
his  statement  of  his  position  on  these 
various  items 

But  today  I  wish  to  affirm  my  knowl- 
edge of  Dr  Bunche.  my  pride  in  the 
work  he  has  done  in  the  international 
fields  and  in  our  Nation,  my  knowledge 
of  his  fine  reputation  as  a  deep  and  con- 
vinced supporter  of  free  institutions,  and 
the  fact  that  he  i.s  considered  a  most 
valued  and  important  citizen  of  New 
York,  and  one  of  very  great  prestige 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  now  have  the 
privilege  of  submitting  for  the  Record 
his  own  replies  on  these  particular  items 
However,  I  would  be  remiss  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty  if  I  did  not.  as 
quickly  as  possible,  affirm  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  him  and  my  own  belief  in  his 
true  Americanism. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS      I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
about  Dr  Bunche.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  participating  with  Dr  Bunche 
at  international  meetings;  and  I  know, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  of  his  firm  ad- 
herence to  free  mstitutions  and  his 
fight  for  the  basic  principles  on  which 
our  country  stands. 

He  and  I  might  disagree  on  this.  that. 
or  the  other  issue,  individually;  but  I 
would  resent  deeply  any  reference  which 
might  impugn  his  integrity  or  his  loyalty 
or  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  I  thank  my  colleague; 
and  when  I  receive  Dr  Bunches  spe- 
cific replies,  I  shall  consider  It  an  honor 
to  join  with  my  colleague  in  offering 
them  to  the  Senate.  Both  of  us,  in  rep- 
resenting our  State,  will  consider  that  a 
real  honor  and  privilege. 


AMENDMENT   OF  SECTION   S'a)    OF 
AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    ACT 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  appropriately 
referred  a  bill  which  I  Introduce  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bush, 
Keating,  and  Scott,  to  amend  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act— Public  Law  87-27— 
in  order  to  correct  a  statistical  inequity 
which  now  deprives  a  handful  of  com- 
munities hard  hit  by  unemployment 
from  becoming  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  under  the  act. 

This  amendment  would  remove  the 
requirement  that  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  assistance,  areas  of  substantial 
lat)or  surplus  must  have  a  rate  of  un- 
employment 50  percent  or  75  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  each  of 
three  out  of  the  last  four  or  two  out  of 
the  last  three  years,  respectively.  In- 
stead, it  would  permit  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  to  qualify  If  it 
had  Ein  average  unemployment  rate  of 
50  percent  or  75  percent  above  the 
national  average  for  three  out  of  the 
last  four  or  two  out  of  the  last  three 
calendar  years,  respectively. 

Affected  by  the  bill  would  be:  Buffalo- 
Niagara,  NY;  Talladega,  Ala.;  Norwich, 
Conn  ;  Torrlngton,  Conn.;  Oil  Clty- 
F'ranklln-Titusville,  Pa  ;  and  several 
very  .small  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus 

All  of  these  areas  come  painfully  close 
to  qualifying  under  presen,  law.  They 
have  been  substantial  labor  surplus  areas 
for  at  least  four  consecutive  years.  And 
all  of  them  have  suffered  a  severe  In- 
crease in  joblessness  during  the  last 
year,  an  mcrease  larger  than  the  na- 
tional average.  Their  situation  Is  Just 
as  .serious  as  any  of  those  communities 
now  eligible  for  assistance,  and  only  a 
statistical  accident  prevents  them  from 
becoming  eligible 

The  Buffalo-Niagara  area  provides  a 
g(xxl  illustration  of  this  Inequity.  This 
area  has  not  qualified  because  a  tem- 
porary improvement  in  its  unemploy- 
ment situation  dropped  the  rate  to  less 
than  50  [percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age in  1960  and  1961.  But  the  average 
rate  for  three  of  the  last  four  years 
persisted  at  55  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  In  addition.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  latest  statistics  show  the 
unemployment  rate  for  Buffalo-Niagara 
has  climbed  to  more  than  50  percent 
above  the  national  average  during  the 
first  2  months  of  1962.  Clearly,  this  area 
has  been  suffering  from  the  kind  of  per- 
sistent and  substantial  unemplosrment 
which  is  the  target  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point  a  memorandum  and  two  statis- 
tical tables  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Eimendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection  the 
memorandum  and  tables  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3165)  to  amend  section 
5'a»  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators  > ,  was  received,  read  twice 
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by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  memorandum  and  tables  presented 
by  Mr.  Javits  are  as  follows: 
Memorandum    on   Proposed   Amendment   or 

THE  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public  Law 

87-27) 

Proposed  amendment:  Section  6(a)(2): 
strike  the  word  "annual." 

Deletion  of  the  word  "annual"  Is  Intended 
to  remove  the  requirement  that  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  must  have  a  rate  of 
unemployment  60  or  76  percent  alwve  the 
national  average  for  each  of  3  out  of  the 
last  4  or  2  out  of  the  last  3  calendar  years, 
respectively.  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  "redevel- 
opment area  "  It  would  make  an  average 
rate  of  50  or  75  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  3  out  of  the  last  4  or  2  out  of  the 
last  3  calendar  years,  respectively.  suflSclent 
for  qualification. 


EfTect  of  proposed  amendment :  As  of  March 
1962,  20  major  and  105  smaller  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  qualify  as  redevelop- 
ment areas.  Also,  366  very  small  areas  so 
qualify. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  enable 
one  major  and  four  smaller  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  to  qualify  as  "redevel- 
opment areas"  In  addition  to  the  ones  now 
qualifying.  Also,  a  limited  number  of  £id- 
dltlonal  very  small  areas  may  qualify — on 
the  basis  of  the  proportionate  increase  of 
major  and  smaller  areas,  less  than  20  very 
small  areas  would   benefit. 

Reason  for  proposed  amendment:  As  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  tables,  the  one 
major  and  the  four  smaller  areas  which  would 
qualify  as  "redevelopment  areas"  have  been 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  for  at 
least  4  consecutive  calendar  years.  All  of 
them  have  come  painfully  close  to  qualifying 


under  present  law  and  all  of  them  suffered 
a  severe  Increase  in  Joblessness  during  the 
last  year — an  Increase  larger  than  the  na- 
tional Increase. 

Furthermore,  a  wide  gap  of  continuing  un- 
employment separates  these  5  areas  from  the 
other  62  major  and  199  smaller  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  now  listed  as  not 
qualifying  as  "redevelopment  areas."  Only  a 
handful  of  the  latter  (7  major  and  16 
smaller)  have  had  2  or  more  calendar  years 
of  substantial  labor  surplus  since  1958. 

Need  to  enact  amendment  this  year:  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  table  I,  the  general  drop 
in  unemployment  during  I960  (and  In  one 
case  1959)  would  probably  exclude  all  of 
these  five  areas,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Oil  Clty-Pranklln-TltuBvllle,  from  quali- 
fication even  under  this  proposed  amend- 
ment— unless  joblessness  grows  much  worse 
during  1962. 


Table  I  - 

Major 

and  arnalle 

r  areas  of 

suhfitnntial  labor  surplus  affected  by  proposed  amendm 

-nf 

19.V?         '                                     19."i« 

i9eso 

1961 

Unemployment 
above  naticnal 

Arrs 

I'npni  ploy- 
men  t  rale 

Alxjve 
national 

l'npmi>loy- 
ment  rate 

Alvove 
national 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 

Above 
national 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 

Above 
national 

average  during 
3  of  last  4  years 

major 
lluITttlu'Nlugaru,  N.Y 

HMALLKR 

Tiillailfga,  Ala 

Percent 
10. 8                      5» 

12.  ."i                    M 
11.1                     «3 
12. 5                    M 
10.3                      51 
6.S 
1 

9.3 

7.8 
H.2 
T.  5 
»  4 
5. 

Percent 
69 

42 

49 
36 
71 
1 

7.  1 

7  4 
S.  0 
7.6 
7.8 

Percent 

'27 

132 
'43 
'36 
'39 

9.2 

S.4 
10.0 
10.7 

9.8 
6. 

Percent 
37 

40 
4B 
60 
46 

Pactni 

55 

CB 

M 

Torrington.  Conn.               .     

Oil  rity-Kranklln-Tltugvlllf,  Pa 

•0 

SI 

5.6 

National  rut4* 

'  I'tTcentape  not  used  In  computlnir  3year  average.    However,  eitlianpi-  of  this  pera-nlace  with  pr.  vioii-  yt  ars  i<'rcentage  In  computing  the  average  would  still  have  given 
an  average  of  above  bO  (leroent. 

Table  II. —  Unemployment  rates  \n  other  nonredevelopment  areas  classified  as  major  and  smaller  areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  2 

years  or  more,  1968-61 


1058 

1950 

isn 

1961 

Unemployment 
above  national 

State  and  area 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 

Above 
national 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 

Above 
national 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 

Above 
national 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 

Above 
national 

average  during 
3  of  last  4  years 

Ma; OR  AREA.<t 
Iniliiina    Tem*  Haute        .                       -.     

8.5 

10.4 
10.1 

8.0 
9.7 
7,9 
8.1 

11  9 
9  0 

10.9 
9.3 

8.3 
»8.  1 

10  7 
U  4 
9.5 

7.8 
9.0 
9.3 
10.2 
9.5 
8.3 
8.5 

Percent 

25 

53 
40 

18 
43 
Ifi 
1» 

75 
32 

eo 

37 
22 
19 

57 
38 
40 

16 
32 
37 
50 
40 
«22 
125 

7.4 

7  1 
6.8 
6.6 
8.2 
fi.fi 
B  3 

6  8 
7.3 

7.9 

7.3 

7.3 

«8.5 

7  7 
7,9 

7.2 

5.0 
8.1 
6.1 
8.4 
7.2 
7.4 
8.1 

Percent 
35 

29 
24 
20 
49 
20 
69 

124 
33 

44 

33 
33 
65 

40 
44 

31 

9 

47 
>  11 
63 
31 
35 
47 

7.2 

7.3 
6.7 
6.6 
7.1 
6  4 
8.4 

7.8 
6.6 

7.0 

6.8 

7.7 

»7.  1 

5.7 
8.2 
7.4 

5.5 
5.8 
6.4 
7.0 
7.6 
8.1 
8.2 

Percent 
29 

30 
20 
18 
27 
'  14 
50 

39 
>18 

25 

"21 

38 

27 

■4 

46 
32 

1-2 

4 
14 
25 
36 
45 
46 

7.9 

7.7 
7.6 
7.1 
7.3 

7.7 

7.7 

8  9 
8.4 

8  1 

9.1 

8.2 

«7.3 

7.8 
6.7 

7.2 

7.4 
6.1 
8.2 
8.4 
7.9 
8.8 
10.3 

Pereefd 

"18 

U6 

113 

■6 

■0 

16 

■16 

33 

2S 

121 

36 

■22 

>« 

16 
>0 
>7 

10 
1  -9 

22 
"25 
I  18 

31 

64 

Percent 

30 

Maasuchtisetl! 

S7 

I.^wrence-Haverhill    .        

n 

Sprincfi<'l<i-("hii'<nX'e-Holyoke                  _ 

19 

New  I'ork     I'tica-Uome    .                      .   -   

40 

17 

Texas    Heaunionl-Tort  Arthur                         

46 

KMAI.IER  AREAS 

("onne<  tuut 

.McrMfP                        - 

« 

Mlililletown                                                  -     ... 

w 

Indliina 

48 

VlniTHnefi          

M 

Kansii.*    rofTcyvllle-Independence-Parson.i 

Mls.sLs.>:|p[)l    I)iloxl-(luir|>ort 

New  York 

Klniira                      

» 
<S 
M 

Newl>urcli-M  Iddletown-Beaoon             - 

Wfllsvllle 

North  rarollna; 

Fttveltevllle                                    -       

14 

as 

24 
48 

84 

87 

49 

Hen  tier 'on  ville                              --- 

reiin«ylviintii    WllUainsport 

Tpxi^s    Texiirkiin!!                                - 

Wef't  XiriJiiiiii    Maitinsburg 

Nalional  rate            .            -  

1 

6  8 
1 

5. 

5 

5.6 

1 

6.7 

1 

'  I'ercentagr  not  used  in  c-onipuliug  3-year  average. 
'  Kough  e."itimate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  yielding  to  me  and  also 
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for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  him  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
amendment  to  the  act. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  one  question. 
I  do  not  believe  our  amendment  is  in 
conflict   with   the  original  purposes  of 


the  act.  but,  rather,  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  original  purposes  of  the  act. 
Does  the  Senator  not  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thoroughly  agree.    I 
point  out  the  fact  that  all  the  proposal 
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does  Is  strike  out  the  qualifying  word 
annujd."  which  deTeats  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  act  for  the  very  areas  which 
are  hard  hlL 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  very  glad  his  interpretation  is  the 
same  as  mine.  I  hope  we  can  convince 
the  committee  which  will  consider  the 
bill.  I  think  we  are  both  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     That  is  correct. 

&ir.  BUSH.  I  am  Interested  because 
two  important  industrial  areas  in  my 
State  are  affected  by  this  problem,  suid. 
very  unfortunately,  the  two  towns  of 
Norwich  and  Torrington  have  serious  un- 
employment problems.  Unemployment 
is  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  our 
day.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  last  week.  I 
believe  the  administration,  with  all  its 
good  intentions,  has  not  really  come  to 
grlpa  with  the  basic  problem  of  solving 
the  long-term  unemployment  problem. 

I  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  the  ad- 
ministration may  see  that  temporary  pal- 
liatives that  are  proposed  from  time  to 
time  In  the  way  of  Ooremment  spend- 
ing do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  causes 
of  unemployment,  and  that  the  causes 
are  deep  and  must  be  met  squarely. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  our  side,  including  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York,  have  Joined  me 
and  other  House  Members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  proposing  an 
eight-point  program  proposing  what 
ousht  to  be  done  In  order  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  causes  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The  one  thing  that  was  done  this  year 
was  passage  of  the  retraining  act,  which. 
I  am  proud  to  say,  had  Republican 
authorship  and  sponsorship  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  permitting  me  to  join  in  this 
proposal.  I  agree  with  him  that  this 
measure  will  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
basic  long-term  problem,  which  Is  the 
very  large  amount  of  unemployment. 
There  are  people  who  have  been  un- 
employed In  this  country  for  more  than 
15  months.  The  niunber  is  not  shrink - 
inff.  It  has  actually  been  increasing. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  labor  force  has 
been  expanding. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  remarks. 


PERSECUTION  OP  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  infor- 
mation continues  to  be  published  in  our 
press  with  respect  to  executions  and 
sentences  of  executions  of  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  for  alleged  offenses  against 
laws  regarding  black  marketing  and  cur- 
rency speculation.  We  have  not  heard 
anything  offlrtally  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Ita  repfMenUUves  on  this  subject, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  publica- 
tion of  this  information. 

TMay.  In  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, there  is  a  Ust  of  30  of  these  doomed 
people.  Identified  by  name  and  with  the 
name  of  the  courts  which  allegedly  had 
sentenced  them.  The  article  also  refers 
to  the  fact  that  intercession  has  been 


made  with  the  Russian  authorities  by 
distinguished  citizens  throughout  the 
world,  pointing  out  to  them.  that,  in  some 
cases,  as  the  newspaper  states,  they  were 
tried  under  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  the 
punishment  which  was  meted  out  is  un- 
usually severe,  considering  the  penalty, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  civilized  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

I  have  on  previous  occasions  pointed 
out  that  a  very  special  point  has  been 
made  of  singling  out  Jews  as  the  culprits 
who  are  allegedly  committing  these  crim- 
inal acts  In  synagogues,  and  so  forth. 
This  has  been  disseminated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  incite  what  we  know  to  be 
endemic  and  longstanding  anti-Semitic 
feeling  .n  Russia,  which  existed  long  be- 
fore the  Communists  came  to  power  in 
czarist  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
news  story  to  which  I  have  referred,  to- 
gether with  the  tragic  list  of  the  con- 
demned persons,  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  and  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Apr   12, 
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SoMBT  JroGi-Ka  Law  To  Doom   16  Jews 

(By  Martin  O    Berck) 

United  Nations,  H  Y — In  violation  of  Its 
own  Uws.  Russia  has  condemned  at  least  24 
Soviet  citizens  to  die  before  firing  sqviads  for 
so-culled  economic  oDTenses. 

At  least  16  of  the  doomed,  previously  be- 
lieved to  number  20,  are  Jews  They  were 
punished  under  a  law  passed  aXter  the  com- 
ntisslon  of  their  crune* — In  other  words.  It 
was  ex  post  facto  punishment 

As  disclosed  in  the  New  York  Her.iid  Trib- 
une, the  Stivlet  regime  has  carried  out  at 
least  five  executlon.s  Some  sourcea  bellere 
many  or  all  the  others  have  already  been 
shot. 

A  clear  ban  aR:aln8t  ex  post  facto  punish- 
ment, or  increase  In  punishment.  Is  specif- 
ically set  forth  In  article  6  of  the  principles 
of  criminal  legislation  of  the  CiiSR.  and 
the  union  republics,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Supreme  S<jviet  on  December  25,  1958. 
These  principles  establish   that: 

1  "A  crime  and  punishability  for  an  act 
are  determined  by  the  law  operating  at  the 
time  the  crime  was  commuted  " 

2  "A  law  that  eliminates  punishability 
fir  an  act  or  reduces  punishment  is  retro- 
active, that  Is.  It  applies  to  acts  committed 
before  it  was  promulgated  " 

3  "A  law  that  establLshes  punl.shablllty 
for  an  act  or  increases  punishment  la  not 
retroactive"  (That  la.  shall  have  no  retro- 
active effect  > 

PVBLicrrr    i.n    pacsa 

Trials  of  the  economic  offenders,  for  the 
most  part  took  place  last  fall  and  winter 
and  were  given  unusually  wide  publicity  In 
the  Russian  provincial  press. 

Specialists  in  Soviet  affairs  noted  that  It 
was  not  until  May  5.  1961.  that  the  Supreme 
Soviet.  Russia's  nominally  highest  governing 
body,  decreed  the  death  sentence  for  pilfer- 
ing state  and  public  property 

Currency  speculation  was  designated  as  a 
capital  crime  on  July  1.  1961,  and  bribery 
on  February  27,  19«a. 

UNIKMCT     aPTSALa 

The  Arlnc  squMte  CUd  tbelr  grUly  work 
despite  leniency  appeals  to  Soviet  PrenUer 
Nlklta  S  Khrushchev  from  such  widely 
known  personalltlea  as  Itn  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt.  Norman  TTiomaa,  Martin  Buber, 
Francois  Maurlac  and   Bertrand   Russell. 


It  was  learned  that  a  Joint  appeal  atgnad 
by  Lxird  Rusaell.  Mr.  Buber  and  Mr.  Maurlao 
was  cabled  to  tJhe  Kremlin  early  laat  month. 
Mrs  Roosevelt  sent  a  personal  letter  to  the 
Soviet  Prime  Minister. 

WHY    OLD    THET    DO    ITT 

Other  public  expressions  of  condemnation 
over  the  Imposition  of  capital  punishment 
for  alleged  crimes  treated  far  more  leniently 
m  other  countries  have  come  from  Episcopal 
Bishop  James  Pliu  and  the  National  Aaaocla- 
(lon  fur  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Soviet  experts  here  believe  that  Buasla 
has  chosen  to  run  afoul  of  world  public 
opinion  and  compromise  its  own  laws  against 
retroactive  court  proceedings  for  two  main 
reasons : 

1.  By  singling  out  Jews  as  the  prime  cul- 
prlta.  the  Communist  regime  seeks  to  exploit 
endemic  Russian  anti-Semitism  ••  an  edu- 
cative device  to  combat  wldeapread  practices 
among  the  Soviet  masses — dealing  In  cur- 
rency s()eculatlon.  black  marketing,  selling 
troods  on  a  private  basis,  and  trading  In 
gnld  and  Jewelry. 

2  An  atmosphere  of  Isolation  and  terror 
for  Russia's  3  million  Jews  Is  thereby  en- 
gendered. Intensifying  Russia's  campaign  to 
atomize  Its  Jewish  community,  which  It  re- 
gards with  suspicion  because  of  communal 
ties  to  Israel  and  the  West. 

aCD   DEATH    list:     MOSTLY    JEWS 

Tlie  following  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  In  the  Soviet  Union  for  currency  and 
economic  offenses.  All  are  known  to  be 
Jews,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those 
whose  names  are  starred. 

Begelman.  D  .  sentenced  to  death  by  ahoot- 
ing     Moscow. 

BlUer.  Slmiuel  Leib;  sentenced  to  death  by 
sh(x>ilng  for  currency  speculation. 

Palblshenko,  Vladlaiav  Pctrovtdi;  chargwd 
with  currency  speculation.  Sentenced  to 
death  by  ahooClng.  without  right  to  appeal. 
by  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Repub- 
lic (RSFSR)  Supreme  Court  on  August  18, 
1961. 

Kakta&hvlll,  Morderh  Abramovtcb;  charged 
with  currency  speculation.  Sentenced  to 
death  by  Hhootlng,  without  right  to  appeal, 
by  C}e<irglun  3SR    Supreme  Court. 

Kamlner,  Fedor:  charged  with  currency 
speculatl<jn.  Sentenced  to  death  by  ahoot- 
Ing,  without  right  to  appeal,  by  Lithuanian 
S  S  R  Supreme  Court.     Sentence  carried  out. 

'Kapanov.  S  ,  charged  with  embaaslesient 
of  state  property.  Sentenced  to  death  by  the 
E.ist  Kaaakhstan  Regional  Court. 

Kaplun.  A  T  :  charged  with  currency  spec- 
ulation. Sentenced  to  death  by  shooting  by 
court  commission  for  criminal  affairs  of  the 
Leningrad  Town  Court. 

*Katbaev,  B  ;  charged  with  embesalement 
of  foodstuffs.  Sentenced  to  death  by  Kazakh 
.s  S  R  Supreme  Court  In  Kazallusk  oa  Octo- 
ber 3    1961 

Klelmanov.  A  F.:  charged  with  embeczle- 
ment  of  state  property.  Sentenced  to  death 
by  Bh(X)tlng  by  Georgian  S.S.R.  Supreme 
Court      Sentence  executed. 

'Kobelltsln,  Aleksander;  charged  with  em- 
bezzlement of  state  property.  Sentanoad  to 
death  by  Nlkolaevo  Regional  Court. 

*Kotlyar.  Nikolai;  sentenced  to  death  by 
shooting— Moscow 

Kralaman.  Abram  Lazarevloh:  ebarged 
with  specula Uon  and  embeaalement  at  state 
property  Sentenced  to  desth  by  shooting 
by  RSFSR  Supreme  Court. 

Maly,  Mikhail  laakovlch;  charged  with  em- 
bexzlement  of  state  property.  Sentsnoed  to 
death  by  shooting  by  RSFSR  SuprwB*  Court 
In  Platlgorak  on  February  14. 

OUwnman,  V.  8.;  chart*<l  wtth  eurrancy 
speculation.  Sentenced  to  death  by  shootlnig 
by  court  commiaslon  for  criminal  affairs  of 
the  Leningrad  TOwn  Court. 

Palel;  sentenced  to  death  by  shooting 
either  for  currency  speculation  or  tralBo 
accident. 
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Rablnovlch,  Mikhail;  charged  with  cur- 
rency speculation.  Sentenced  to  death  by 
shooting,  without  right  to  appeal,  by 
Lithuanian  8SR  Supreme  Court.  Sentence 
carried  out. 

Reznltskala,  Basya;  charged  with  currency 
speculation.  Sentenced  to  death  by  shoot- 
ing, without  right  to  appeal,  by  Lithuanian 
SSR  Supreme  Court. 

Reznltskl,  Aron;  charged  with  currency 
speculation.  Sentenced  to  death  by  shoot- 
ing, without  right  to  appeal,  by  Lithuanian 
SSR  Supreme  Court.     Sentence  carried  out. 

•Rokotov,  Yan  Tlmofeevlch;  charged  with 
currency  speculation.  Sentenced  to  death 
by  shooting,  without  right  of  appeal,  by 
RSFSR  Supreme  Court  on  July  18,  1961. 

'Safarov:  charged  with  embezzlement. 
Sentenced  to  death  by  shooting. 

'Tomaev.  Rashld  Medzhldovlch;  charged 
with  embezzlement.  Sentenced  to  death 
by  shooting  by  the  Mold&.vlan  SSR  Supreme 
Court  in  Benderl.    Sentence  carried  out. 

'Tushpar,  Aleksander  Ivanovlch;  charged 
with  embezzlement  of  state  property.  Sen- 
tenced to  death  by  shooting  by  Kazakh 
SSR  Supreme  Court. 

Shapiro.  S.  I.;  charged  with  currency 
Bj)eculatlon.  Sentenced  to  death  by  shoot- 
ing by  court  commission  for  criminal  affairs. 

Suvorov,  P.  G  ;  coin  counterfeiter.  Sen- 
tenced to  death  by  shooting  by  Ivanovo  Re- 
gional Court.     Sentence  executed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Russian  authorities  question  these  facts, 
they  certainly  owe  the  world  an  ex- 
planation, as  they  are  so  Insistently  put 
forward.  It  is  no  explanation  that  the 
Jews  of  Russia  will  not  speak.  I  have 
been  there,  myself.  I  know  too  well, 
personally,  the  reason  why.  It  Is  true 
not  only  of  them,  but  of  other  Russian 
citizens.  It  is  a  closed  society  in  which 
it  is  very  i>erilou8  to  speak  of  this  sort 
of  thing. 

The  world  is  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion, and  the  protest  caruiot  be  downed 
or  muted  until  there  is  an  explanation, 
because  the  facts  are  too  dangerous  and 
damaging,  considering  the  dreadful  ex- 
perience of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  hor- 
rible scourge  of  anti-Semitism  which 
took  place  in  the  Hitler  era. 

The  Soviets  pride  themselves  on  hav- 
ing a  society  in  which  it  is  a  criminal 
offense  to  have  such  an  attitude,  and 
they  pride  themselves — at  least  in  their 
propaganda — on  a  society  which  does 
not  permit  or  tolerate  anti-Semitism. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  giving  the  world  an  explana- 
tion, in  view  of  the  insistent  and  con- 
tinuous reports,  the  most  dramatic  of 
which  has  come  this  very  day. 

I  hope  that  at  least  a  small  amount 
of  deference  to  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind will  not  now  be  long  deferred  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of 
the  majority  leader.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
then  regain  the  floor  to  discuss  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion on  the  Syrian -Israel  dispute,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota   [Mr. 

HtrUPHREYj. 


SECOND    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  Senators  may  know  what  are  the 
plans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  No.  1303,  H.R.  11038,  be  made 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infonnation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGisLATiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11038)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
11038)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Mon- 
day next  at  noon.  At  that  time  the  un- 
finished business  will  be,  as  has  been 
announced,  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  1962.  There  will  be  no 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  asking  for  an 
order  for  adjournment  until  Monday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senate's  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday  at 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SECURITY  COUN- 
CIL RESOLUTION  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  very  well  acquainted  with  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  United  SUtes— Indeed,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  sponsored  the  resolu- 
tion Jointly — which  was  widely  and  quite 
properly  Interpreted  as  a  resolution  of 
censure  on  Israel  for  the  retaliatory 
military  action  which  It  took  on  its 
Syrian  border. 

This  UH.  action  Is  a  matter  of  very 
deep  oonoeni  to  me  and  to  many  others 
in  this  eountry,  because  It  seems  to  ub 
that  by  oensuiing  Israel,  without  giving 
any  recognition  to  the  acts  that  brought 
on  this  attack  and  to  the  situation  in  the 


Middle  East  generally,  we  are  putting 
Israel's  national  survival  In  very  grave 
Jeopardy,  and  we  are  loading  the  cards 
against  her  in  her  own  committed  efforts 
to  be  a  faithful  and  devoted  member — 
indeed,  a  servant — of  the  c<mimunity  of 
the  free  world  and  of  the  United  Nations. 
Survival  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  a 
coimtry  as  small  as  Israel — many  of  us 
have  been  there,  and  have  seen  the 
area — literally  caimot  live  In  the  face 
of  shooting  across  its  border  which 
makes  its  own  area  untenable.  This  is 
precisely  what  has  taken  place  on  the 
Syrian  border. 

In  addition,  I  feel,  and  many  others 
in  this  country  feel,  that  a  failure  to  deal 
with  the  provocations  by  Syria  will,  by 
implication,  encourage  the  Arab  States 
in  their  announced  ];>osition  that  a  state 
of  war  persists  between  them  and  Israel, 
notwithstanding  the  armistice  agree- 
ments, and  that  they  continue  to  await 
the  day  when  they  will  be  sufficiently 
prepared  militarily,  in  tlMtr  Judgment, 
to  obliterate  Israel  and  mive  ner  into 
the  sea.  Obviously  there  caimot  be  a 
peaceful  situation  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  least  the 
United  Nations  should  have  been  even- 
handed  in  the  action  it  took  in  this 
situation  and  should  have  been  at  least 
as  condemnatory  of  the  provocations  of 
Syria  as  it  was  of  the  action  taken  by 
Israel,  not  only  in  self-defense  but  also 
over  a  matter  of  sheer  survival.  That 
was  not  done,  of  course. 

Hence  there  are  grave  concerns,  which 
I  entertain  and  which  others  entertain, 
about  the  policy  of  our  country.  We  are 
not  without  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
There  is  a  long  history  in  respect  to  the 
area.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  should  have  proposed  the 
resolution  with  the  United  Kingdom  ex- 
cept in  the  light  of  some  considered  pol- 
icy. Our  Government  officials  know, 
only  too  well,  the  extent  of  the  interest 
in  this  country  on    this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  action  indicates 
some  new  commitment  of  policy  which 
is  to  be  further  damaging  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
is  to  be  further  damaging  to  Israel's 
very  hope  for  survival,  we  must  know 
about  it,  and  we  must  protest  it  very 
early  and  very  often,  because  there  is 
not  a  better  or  more  dependable  friend 
for  freedom  in  that  whole  area  than 
Israel.  If  we  needed  any  tangible  evi- 
dence of  that,  it  was  very  apparent  when 
the  United  States  sent  its  troops  into 
Lebanon.  All  our  military  authorities 
were  the  first  to  agree  that  action  would 
have  been  inconceivable  unless  our  flank 
had  been  secured  by  Israel  and  our  op- 
portunity for  access  to  our  own  forces 
in  Lebanon  had  been  abaolutely  assured 
through  Israel  territory.  This  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  an  area  as 
incendiary  and  dangerous  as  this  area. 
because  of  the  constant  agitation  of 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  who  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  lead  all  the  Arabs  in  an  unified 
way.  in  the  same  position  he  himaeU  oc- 
cupies, working  very  closely  with  the 
Cwnmunlsts. 

Great  stakes  are  involved,  llils  is  a 
most  alarming  develoixnent  which  has 
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occinred.  It  has  aroused  widespread 
protest,  and  even  more  than  protest.  It 
has  aroused  very  deep  eoncem  by  many 
of  OB  who  are  thoroughly  committed  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation. 

That  concern  Is  Intenslfled  because  of 
the  very  clear  statements  made  In  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties, 
which  seem  to  go  precisely  the  other 
way  from  what  has  been  reflected  as 
American  policy  In  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution  which  we  Initiated, 
and  by  Pr&sldent  Kennedy's  own  state- 
ments made  during  the  1960  campaign, 
in  which  he  laid  out  In  detail  his  own 
speclflc  six-point  formula  for  Middle 
East  peace.  It  seems  to  me  implicit  that 
every  line  of  the  resolution  which  the 
United  States  proposed  Is  a  contradiction 
of  the  policy  which  the  President  laid 
out  as  the  policy  he  would  follow. 

For  example,  his  six-point  policy  calls 
for  security  treaties  guaranteeing  the 
boundartca.  pnventlng  their  alteration 
by  tan^t  rooitaBilng  the  use  of  threat 
or  foree.  axid  pfOrldlng  for  progressive 
limitation  of  armaments  in  respect  of 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

The  Secvirity  Council  resolution  is  pre- 
cisely to  the  contrary.  No  contempla- 
tion Is  taken  whatever  of  the  sanctity  of 
boundaries  or  of  preventing  their  altera- 
tion by  force.  In  adopting  the  resolu- 
tion which  we  sponsored,  the  United  Na- 
tlooa  Security  Council  has  reflected 
what  is  apparently  an  American  policy 
of  putting  on  blinkers  and  says.  "There 
has  been  military  action  in  this  area. 
Therefore  we  must  condemn  it.  There- 
fore we  must  censure  the  party  who  took 
it.  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  that 
party  was  acting  in  self-defense."  Such 
action  was  taken  in  order  to  save  their 
own  lives. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  call  upon  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  to  reevaluate  its  policy  in 
that  area  and  to  state  It  in  J\ist  so  many 
terms.  Otherwise  people  like  myself  will 
have  the  right  to  assume  that  our  Oov- 
emment has  taken  a  new  tack  in  its 
policy,  that  it  has  made  a  change  In  its 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel,  and  is  now  ready  to  blink  its 
eyes  at  the  actions  of  the  Arab  States  in 
endeavoring  to  make  untenable  the  State 
of  Israel  as  a  state,  while  censuring 
Israel  and  holding  it  strictly  to  account 
for  every  measure  which  it  may  take  in 
its  own  defense.  Such  action  would 
represent  a  complete  reversal  of  the  pol- 
icy oiur  Government  has  pursued  since 
the  time  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  If  s\ich  is  the  case,  we  ought 
to  know  it.  Yet  that  is  tie  Implication 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  must  be  drawn 
from  the  support  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution.  It  is  very  Important  that  the 
Oovemment  again  state  our  policy,  and 
state  it  very  clearly,  so  that  we  may 
determine  whether  it  has  changed.  The 
last  authoritative  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject was  made  by  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  on  August  26, 
1966.  in  a  speech  before  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  New  York.  At  that 
time  he  said  : 

I  speak  In  thU  matter  with  the  authority 
of  Pr«Btd«Dt  EtaenlxTwer. 


We  made  his  statement  the  govern- 
mental policy  of  our  Nation.  The  policy 
enunciated  by  Secretary  of  State  Ehilles 
U  180  degrees  from  the  policy  which  we 
have  Just  Incorporated  in  the  resolution 
which  we  supported  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  pointed  out 
that  the  three  great  problems  in  the 
area  were  as  follows: 

First,  the  tragic  plight  of  the  refugees 
who  had  lived  in  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  Israel.  Incidentally,  he  said 
that  their  number  was  900.000;  since 
that  tune  the  figure  commonly  used  is 
1  million. 

Second,  he  said  that  a  pall  of  fear 
hangs  over  the  Arab  and  Israel  people 
alike,  and  that  it  must  be  dispelled. 

Third,  another  element  of  the  prob- 
lem was  the  lack  of  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

He  said  also — and  It  should  be  a  very 
important  object  lesson  for  the  present 
administration : 

Thla  may  be  a  altuatlon  where  mutual 
frtenda  cuuld  serve  the  common  good. 

That  statement  Is  particularly  true 
since  the  area  may  not  itself  possess  all 
of  the  ingredients  needed  for  the  early 
and  full  building  of  a  condition  of  secu- 
rity imd  well  being. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
speaking  with  the  direct  authority  of  the 
President. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  made  some 
very  practical  suggestions,  suggestions 
which  are  as  good  today  as  they  were  at 
that  time.  For  example,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  partici- 
pate In  loans  which  could  be  used  to 
resettle  and.  "to  such  extent  as  may  be 
feasible" — I  use  his  words — repatriate 
the  Palestine  Arab  refugees. 

Second,  he  said  that  President  Elsen- 
hower had  authorized  him  to  say  that 
he  would  recommend  that  the  United 
States  Join  In  formal  treaty  arrange- 
ments to  prevent  or  thwart  any  effort 
by  either  side  to  alter  by  force  the 
boundaries  between  Israel  and  Its  Arab 
neighbors.  That  Is  a  different  attitude 
from  the  one  reflected  by  the  United 
States  In  the  resolution  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Third,  he  said  that  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  help  In  the  search 
for  a  solution  If  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute should  desire  any.  thus  reflecting 
a  need  for  fixed  and  final  boundaries 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

How  very  different  that  assertion  Is 
from  the  refusal  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
support  a  resolution  recently  proposed 
by  a  Latin  American  country  and  sup- 
ported by  important  elements  In  the  so- 
called  African-Asian  bloc  calling  for  di- 
rect negotiations  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  The  suggestion  was 
echoed  by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
TMr.  Keating]  in  a  most  eloquent  and 
timely  speech  delivered  in  New  York 
last  Sunday  night.  Yet  we  have  turned 
away  from  that  policy.  Indeed.  It  is 
widely  felt  that  American  opposition 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  that  highly  de- 
sirable resolution,  which,  though  ad- 
vanced by  16  nations,  nonetheless  went 
down  to  defeat.     How  important  would 


that  resolution  have  been  had  tt  been 
on  the  books  when  the  Arab-Israel  Inci- 
dent had  taken  place.  How  helsiful  It 
would  be  at  a  time  like  the  present. 
Instead,  the  resolution  was  defeated. 

I  earnestly  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  to  the 
fact  that  whether  we  mean  to  do  so  or 
not.  by  our  acts  we  are  demonstrating 
a  very  sharp  change  In  what  has  been 
the  coivsidered  policy  of  the  United 
States  under  three  Presidents.  We  would 
not  condemn  the  Syrians  for  making  life 
ab.solutely  Intolerable  for  the  Israelis 
across  the  border  and  Jeopardizing  their 
national  existence,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  censure  and  condemn  Israel  for 
acts  of  self-defense  which  are  absolutely 
essential  if  It  is  to  continue  as  a  nation. 
Such  action  represents  a  direct  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  which 
we  understand  has  been  consistently 
pursued.  Therefore,  a  considered  dec- 
laration of  policy  by  authority  of  the 
President  is  called  for.  Just  as  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  declared  our  policy 
which,  as  far  as  any  of  us  kiMyws,  re- 
mains our  policy  to  this  day,  in  order 
that  the  whole  world  may  know  whether 
American  foreign  policy  remains  consist- 
ent in  its  even-handed  friendship  with 
Israel  and  Arabia,  or  whether  we  are 
loading  the  dice  against  the  IsraeUs  be- 
cause they  have  the  temerity,  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  and  national  existence,  to 
try  to  defend  themselves  and  to  preserve 
their  national  existence. 

I  make  this  statement  as  a  friend  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation.  Noth- 
ing will  ever  be  won  by  that  kind  of 
fuzziness  or  by  wearing  blinkers  In  so 
dangerous  an  area  of  the  world  as  the 
Middle  EAsi.  The  only  way  we  shall  ever 
get  anywhere  there  is  by  lighting  for 
what  we  know  to  be  right. 

It  has  been  said  in  tlie  Senate  that  the 
United  Nations  should  be  downcraded. 
that  It  is  too  important  in  our  foreign 
policy,  and  that  we  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  its  votes.  I  have  answered — 
and  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  an  excel- 
lent iUustration— that  that  sltuatkm  wUl 
be  so  unless  we  fight  for  what  we  believe 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  what  is  best 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  whether  we 
win  or  lose. 

What  I  have  stated  Is  a  prime  example 
of  the  principle.  Whether  the  resolution 
t)efore  the  Security  Council  was  defeated 
or  not,  whether  or  not  it  received  a 
majority  of  votes,  is  not  the  material 
question.  The  material  question  is.  What 
Is  ua.  policy?  Is  It  consistent?  WlU  we 
fight  for  it  in  and  out  of  the  XTnlted 
Nations?  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
downgrade  the  United  Nations  if  the 
United  States  win  stand  up  to  what  It 
t>elleves  in  and  is  consistent  in  Its  policy, 
instead  of  drafting  a  resolution  which 
was  designed  to  win  10  votes  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  not  encounter  a  Rus- 
sian veto — which  I  suspect  was  the 
reason  for  the  presentation  of  this  III- 
advised  resolution.  I  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  heed  of  what  has 
been  said  today  and  win  declare  its 
policy  on  the  Near  East  so  that  we  may 
know  whether  it  is  or  Is  not  the  same  as 
the  policy  which  was  consistently  pur- 
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sued  bar  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
and  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  YcM-k. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  nny  dis> 
tingulshed  colleague  from  New  York  for 
the  very  forceful  statement  he  has  made 
today  OD  this  regrettable  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  initiative  which 
the  United  States  took  in  the  censure  of 
Israel  is  very  disturbing  to  me.  Only 
last  Thursday.  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  State  in  which  I 
was  assured  that  the  United  States  was 
pursuing  a  "general  policy  of  even- 
handedness  with  the  Israelis  and  the 
Arabs."  I  was  very  much  disturbed 
then  by  that  terminology  for  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  rest  of  the  letter  that 
even -handedness"  entailed  doing  ex- 
actly what  the  Arab  States  wanted  and 
ignoring  Israel's  legitimate  search  for 
security.  For  example,  the  State  De- 
partment f  (^owed  the  Arab  line  by  first, 
denying  the  value  of  direct  negotia- 
tions— a  standard  Arab  position:  second, 
by  emphasizing  the  refugee  issue,  which 
the  Arab  States  have  consistently  ig- 
nored; third,  by  ignoring  the  Arab  b<v- 
cott.  and  even  continuing  UB.  aid  to 
the  countries  responsible ;  and  fourth,  by 
looking  the  other  way  at  Arab  closing 
of  the  Sues  Canal  to  Israel,  which  is  a 
clear  violation  of  UN.  principles.  This 
latest  motion  of  censure  is,  I  presume, 
another  example  of  the  policy  of  "even- 
handedness."  It  entirely  backs  the  Arab 
position  without  any  consideration  what- 
ever of  Israeli  rights. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  this  "even- 
handedness"  seems  to  mean  the  palm 
of  the  hand  for  the  Arabs  and  the  back 
of  the  hand  to  the  Israelis. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
would  happen  in  the  United  States  under 
.similar  conditions.  It  will  not  happen 
here  because  we  have  friendly  neighbors, 
with  whom  we  enjoy  mutual  respect  for 
boundaries  and  other  rights. 

However,  let  us  svtppose  that  in  Min- 
nesota a  farmo-  was  plowing  his  land, 
or  a  UJB.  citizen  was  fishing  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  there  was  a  snipers' 
nest  across  in  Canada,  and  the  snipers 
started  shooting  at  the  U.S.  citizen  and 
continued  shooting  for  8  days. 

Or.  let  us  suiK>08e  the  situation  oc- 
curred in  Texas,  where  a  farmer  was 
plowing  his  field.  Our  colleagues  from 
Texas  claim,  of  course,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plow  the  land  down  there, 
because  it  Is  so  fertile  to  begin  with. 
However,  let  us  suppose  that  a  Mexican 
.snipers'  nest  was  set  up  across  the 
boundary,  or  an  American  citizen  was 
fi.shing  in  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  the 
snipers  across  the  river  started  shooting 
at  the  American,  and  continued  to  do 
30  for  6  or  8  days. 

We  would  go  to  the  United  Nations 
and  say,  "Put  a  stop  to  this.  We  are  not 
going  to  stand  for  IL  These  people  are 
playing  with  fire.  They  should  not 
igiK>re  us  or  the  United  Nations." 

What  would  the  United  SUtes  do?  I 
am  pretty  sure  what  we  would  do.  I 
am  certainly  sure  of  what  the  people 
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down  in  Texas  would  do.  They  would 
undoubtedly  send  in  a  sufficient  force  to 
wipe  out  that  snipers'  nest. 

That  is  exactly  what  occurred  in 
Israel 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  I  have  the  flow.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  wish  to 
interrupt  the  Senator's  train  of  thought, 
but  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  colleague  from 
New  Tozk  has  yielded  to  me  to  q;>eak  tm 
this  subject.  I  am  happy  to  yield  on 
this  specific  point  However,  I  would 
like  to  complete  my  remarks,  and  then 
I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  New  York 
will  be  very  happy  to  jrleld  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

What  would  the  American  people  say 
should  be  dcme  in  a  case  like  that?  Any 
poll  taken  anywhere  in  the  country,  in 
any  city  or  town  or  village  or  in  any  rural 
area,  would.  I  am  confident,  yield  the 
reqDonse.  "Do  exactly  what  Israel  did. 
We  will  not  stand  for  that  kind  of  at- 
tack on  our  citizens."  That  is  what 
Israel  did. 

The  resolution  which  Britain  and  the 
United  States  initiated  was  based  on  a 
Western-sponsored  resolution  of  1956 
which  declared  in  part  that  Israel  was 
in  "flagrant  riolation  of  Israel's  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter." 

In  spite  of  our  so-called  evenhanded- 
ness,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  United  States 
introduce  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Arab  States  for  their  "flagrant  viola- 
tion" of  "obligations  under  the  Uli. 
Charter"  in  their  economic  warfare 
against  Israel  and  In  their  continuing 
refusal  to  permit  Israel  ships  to  use  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  policy  of  evenhandedness  should 
certainly  be  carried  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion. The  United  States  should  make 
a  similar  effort  to  censure  Arab  States 
for  their  violation  of  the  charter. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  United 
States  should  stand  up  for  principle.  If 
we  are  defeated,  or  If  there  is  a  veto,  let 
It  come,  but  the  United  States  must  stand 
up  for  principle,  not  expediency. 

I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  want  to  be 
partisan  about  this  matter,  for  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  1956  resolution  con- 
demning Israel  was  also  initiated  by 
the  West — by  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  In  concert. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  has  re- 
ferred to  campaign  statements  of  the 
President.  I  point  out  that  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  on  which  this  adminis- 
tration was  ostensibly  elected  to  office, 
laid  down  the  following  principles  for 
Mideast  policy: 

In  tlM  Middle  Kast  we  wiU  work  for  gumr- 
antees  to  Insure  independence  for  all  states. 
We  will  encoiu-age  direct  Arab-Israel  peace 
negotlatloos,  the  reeettlement  of  Arab  refu- 
gees In  lands,  wbere  there  la  room  and  op- 
portunity for  them,  an  end  to  boycotts  and 
blockailas.  and  xinrestrlcted  use  at  ttie  Suea 
Canal  by  all  nations. 


Direct  negotiaticxis  are  a  prominent 
part  of  that  program  and  now  they  are 
directly  repudiated.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  "'evenhandedness"  in  that  state- 
ment, no  hint  of  censure  of  Israel,  no 
suggestion  that  we  would  shortly  be  ap- 
peasing the  Arab  States  as  fast  as  we 
could. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  Is  a  serioiis  «Tor  to 
censiire  Israel  for  alleged  vlolatiMis  and 
to  refrain  from  censuring  Syria,  merely 
because  of  fear  of  a  Soviet  veto. 

It  is  unfortunately  further  evidence 
of  the  dangers  that  can  result  from  too 
great  reliance  on  the  United  Nations  and 
not  enough  reliance  on  oar  own  tools  of 
policy  and  power.  To  censure  Israel  be- 
cause the  Soviets  are  willing  to  go  along 
in  the  Security  Council  while  at  the 
same  time  stepping  up  our  foreign  aid 
program  to  those  very  countries  which 
have  continually  mocked  UJf .  efforts  to 
bring  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  self- 
defeating.  To  my  mind  It  is  wholly  In 
conflict  with  long-term  American  objec- 
tives in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  observatians.  Even 
in  the  1956  situation,  to  which  my  col- 
league from  New  YoA  has  so  properij 
referred,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  a  promise  with  respect  to 
the  efforts  to  work  for  freedom  of  navi- 
gation ttmiugh  the  Sues  CanaL  This 
administration  has  not  even  giTen  recog- 
nition to  the  provocations  of  Syria  or  in- 
dicated whether  it  win  do  anything  at  an 
on  that  subject;  there  has  been  com- 
plete silence. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague.  I  am  not 
handing  any  bouquets  to  the  Ktsenhower 
administration,  either.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  administration  effeettvely  fol- 
lowed through  in  its  dealing  with  Mr. 
Nasser.  We  are  paying  for  that  negU- 
gence  now;  perhaps  we  shaU  never  be 
through  paying  for  it.  At  least,  let  us 
not  make  the  same  mistake  with  reject 
to  the  present  rulers  of  Syria,  by  letting 
them  go  soot  free,  so  that  they  wfU  feel 
they  have  Immunity.  Just  as  Nasser 
thought  he  had  immoiiity  after  we  saved 
his  very  life,  speaking  in  national  and 
political  terms,  in  1956.  Nasser  has  done 
nothing  since  that  time  but  thmnb  his 
nose  at  us  and  at  the  whole  free  world. 
Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  SenaUu:  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Soiator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  desire  to  express 
agreement  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  New  York. 
"Two  years  ago,  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  crlttciee  the  loan  made  by  the 
World  Bank  to  Egypt's  President  Nasser. 
It  was  a  $50  million  loan  and  was  made 
without  exacting  any  conditions,  or  even 
attempting  to  exact  any  conditions,  with 
respect  to  free  passage  throus^  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  VS.  representatives  an 
voted  for  the  loan.  It  was  a  loan  made 
directly  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
and  improving  navigation  through  the 
canal.  But  the  vital  principle  Involved 
was  never  raised — although  the  United 
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states  had  repeatedly  declared  our  pol- 
icy for  free  pfusage — and  the  World 
Bank  money  was  largely  our  money. 

I  was  critical  of  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration when  tn  1956  we  turned 
against  our  traditional  allies — Prance, 
and  England,  as  well  as  Israel — and  were 
on  the  same  side  as  Soviet  Russia  at  the 
time  of  Nasser's  completely  unwar- 
ranted and  illegal  seizure  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  which  shows  that  apparently 
our  policy  has  not  changed.  I  consider 
it  deplorable. 

I  did  not  know  this  subject  would 
come  up  for  debate  today:  but  2  days 
ago,  when  I  read  what  had  happened 
in  the  United  Nations.  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Adlal  Stevenson,  our 
representative  there: 

DsAs  Aoua:  I  am  moat  concerned  with 
and  disappointed  at  the  U.S.  position  and 
vote  In  the  Security  Council  on  the  reeolu- 
Uon  censuring  Israel  and  Its  actions  In  re- 
sisting continued  Syrian  provocations 

We  seem  to  be  excessively  concerned  with 
being  on  the  winning  side  In  a  United  Na- 
tions vote  rather  than  In  establishing  basic 
principles  for  which  the  United  States  stands. 

The  least  we  could  have  done  was  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  censuring  Syria  and  the 
Arab  States  for  their  continued  provocation 
We  might  have  lost  the  amendment,  but 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  where  the 
United  States  stood. 

How  do  we  reconcile  our  condemning  the 
only  true  democracy  In  the  Middle  East — 
Israel — economically  boycotted  and  perpet- 
ually menaced  with  annihilation  by  Its  far 
more  numerous  encircling  xmremlttlngly 
hostile  neighbors,  with  our  Inaction  with  re- 
spect to  India's  seizure  of  mlnlscule,  un- 
offending and  peaceful  Ooa,  where  there 
had  been  no  provocation. 

In  a  world  as  troubled  as  ours,  if  we  con- 
tinue the  old  double  standard  and  establish 
and  adhere  to  no  principles  to  which  the 
freedom  loving  nations  can  rally,  we  shall 
do  both  ourselves  and  those  nations  a  real 
disservice. 

I  appreciate  that  your  task  Is  not  an  easy 
one  and  I  appreciate  your  statement  at  the 
time  of  pacifist  Nehru's  armed  seizure  of 
Ooa.  I  feel  strongly,  however,  that  In  the 
long  run  the  task  wlU  be  made  far  easier  if 
we  stand  up  and  are  counted  on  the  side  of 
right  and  Justice.  Surely  not  If  we  side 
with  dictatorships  because  we  do  not  have 
the  votes  In  the  Security  Council  or  the 
General  Assembly.  If  we  seek  constantly  to 
win  votes,  then  ultimately  we  will  find  our- 
selves forced  to  compromise  with  principle 
to  gain  votes.  The  U.S.  position  will  then 
sink  to  that  of  the  least  common  denomi- 
nator among  all  the  positions  of  those  na- 
tions whose  votes  we  seek. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Eknist  Okckning. 

I  did  not  Intend  to  read  the  letter,  be- 
cause I  had  hoped  to  receive  a  reply 
from  my  good  friend.  Ambassador  Ad- 
lal Stevenson.  However,  since  the  sub- 
ject was  being  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  thought  it  appropriate  to 
read  the  letter  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  debate.  I  know  that  what 
he  has  said  will  be  of  great  Interest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 


[Mr.  Grukning]  which  are  expressed  in 
his  letter  to  Ambassador  Stevenson,  and 
I  associate  myself  with  the  observations 
made  by  the  two  Senators  from  New 
York. 

I  feel  that  what  is  needed  is  an  official 
report  with  regard  to  what  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  United  Nations  con- 
sidered to  be  the  operative  facts  con- 
cerning the  Syrian-Israel  incident, 
which  resulted  in  the  resolution  of  cen- 
sure. What  I  know  about  the  resolution. 
I  know  unofficially;  therefore,  my  in- 
formation may  prove  not  to  be  accurate. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am  mak- 
ing a  formal  request  for  a  briefing  on 
the  subject  by  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  State  Department  and  by  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know,  and 
we  should  know,  what  the  facts  are.  at 
least  as  our  responsible  officials  con- 
sidered them  to  be  at  the  time  the  action 
was  taken  by  the  United  Stat»'s  in  re- 
spect to  its  vote  on  the  resolution 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Kun 
entrenchments  have  been  of  lonK  stand- 
ing and  were  fired  upon  Israel  shippmg 
where  Israel  shipping  had  the  right  to 
be.  There  is  no  doubt  about  what  would 
have  happened  had  the  shells  landed  on 
land  territory  of  Israel.  But  if  the  fir- 
ing was  aimed  at  Lsraeli  shipping;,  and 
if  Israel  shipping  had  the  right  to  be 
where  it  was — of  course,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion for  international  determination,  if 
anyone  raises  a  question  about  it — then 
I  think,  as  the  Senators  from  New  York 
pointed  out.  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  Israel  should  have  exercised  what 
it  considered  to  be  its  right  of  self-de- 
fense. 

However,  two  questions  ought  to  be 
raised:  Where  was  the  United  Nations 
buffer  force?  Where  were  the  United 
Nations  military  officials  who  were  as- 
signed to  the  Middle  East  to  maintain 
peace?  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
activity  did  not  occur  overnight:  that 
the  United  Nations  military  officials 
knew  that  the  situation  was  a  threat  to 
the  Middle  East:  and  that  we  have  been 
seeking,  through  the  United  Nations,  to 
prevent  incidents  which  would  result  in 
such  direct  action  as  occurred  in  this 
Iristance. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNCl.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  we  have  taken  action 
against  Israel  without,  apparently,  tak- 
ing action  against  the  provocations  of 
Syria.  Before  I  say  more  on  the  subject, 
I  wish  to  get  the  facts  and  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  of  them.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
think  I  owe  it  to  the  Senators  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
other  Senators  to  make  the  request  I  am 
making,  that  this  question  be  the  sub- 
ject of  official  briefing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  officials 
of  the  administration. 

In  1959.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits]  joined  with  me  as  we  of- 
fered, and  the  Senate  adopted,  the 
Morse-Javits  amendment  to  the  mutual 
security  bill,  an  amendment  which  had 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  discrimination 


in  the  Middle  East.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  Israel-Arab  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  for  years  the  Israel  Government 
has  sought  to  get  the  Arab  Government 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  it  will  not  nego- 
tiate. 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  If  they 
cannot  do  that  themselves,  the  negotia- 
tions should  be  conducted  imder  the  aus- 
pices and  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  last  year, 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  ultimately  was 
before  the  Senate,  the  question  was 
whether  there  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  statement  of  objectives  and  purp>oses, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  bill,  any  lan- 
guage possibly  pertaining  to  our  concern 
about  the  threat  to  the  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  the  conference.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  when  two  nations  friendly 
to  the  United  States  found  themselves 
in  controversy,  then  the  position  of  the 
United  States  should  be  one  of  neutral- 
ism in  regard  to  the  controversy. 

But  within  the  framework  of  the  mu- 
tual security  bill.  It  was  perfectly  obvi- 
ous what  the  intent  of  that  language 
was  It  amounted,  in  effect,  to  a  pro- 
Arab  position. 

So  I  proposed,  as  a  substitute,  what  be- 
came known  in  the  conference  as  the  / 
Morse  amendment.  At  first,  a  good 
many  persons  were  quite  puizled  about 
It.  because  they  did  not  understand  its 
implications.  I  took  the  position  that 
we  should  have,  as  a  substitute,  language 
about  as  follows: 

That  when  two  nations  friendly  to  the 
United  States  engage  In  a  controversy.  It 
will  be  the  policy  and  the  position  of  the 
United  States  to  urge  each  and  both  of  them 
tu  resort  to  the  peaceful  procedures  of  Inter- 
national law  available  to  them  for  the  set- 
tlement uf  their  dispute. 

There  is  nothing  neutral  about  that. 
Yet  that  would  not  put  us  In  the  position 
of  being  partisan,  either.  I  say  frankly 
that  I  think  the  Arab  countries  have  the 
duty  to  proceed,  either  directly  or 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  negotiate 
a  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Until  they 
do  that,  so  far  as  I  am  coiKiemed  I  can- 
not assume  that  they  are  acting  in  good 
faith  when  there  are  incidents  such  as 
the  recent  Syrian  incident.  Rather.  I 
would  assume  that  then  they  are  acting 
as  provocateurs:  and  when  we  know  that 
some  of  their  leaders  in  some  parts  of 
the  Middle  East  still  Indicate  that  when 
they  become  strong  enough  to  drive  Is- 
rael into  the  sea.  that  is  what  they  plan 
to  do.  that  certainly  indicates  that  they 
are  not  good  protagonists  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  to  get  the  par- 
ticipants in  this  dispute  to  resolve  their 
dispute  through  the  peaceful  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations.  That  was  my 
position,  and  it  continues  to  be  my  posi- 
tion: and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  much  bet- 
ter procedure  than  that  Indicated  by 
the  facts,  as  I  believe  them  to  be.  In  con- 
nection with  the  resolution  of  censure 
for  which  the  U.S.  reft)resentatlve8  to  the 
United  Nations  voted. 

Mr.   JAVITS.     Madam   President 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nettbesgek  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  hope  he  follows  through  with 
his  demand  for  a  briefing  and  an  ac- 
counting: and  I  deeply  feel  that  the  is- 
sue the  Senator  from  Oregon,  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kkatinc]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GsnENiMcl  have  raised  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

No  one  assumes  for  a  moment  that  if 
we  joined  in  the  resolution  asking  for 
direct  negotiation,  the  Arabs  would  ne- 
gotiate. But  it  is  one  thing  to  serve 
notice  on  them  that  the  present  situa- 
tion is  an  intolerable  one  and  that  we 
will  not  go  along  with  nations  which 
are  not  performing  their  obligations 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  one  thing  to  do  that.  It  is  quite 
another  thing,  as  soon  as  the  Israelis  get 
precisely  what  they  deserve,  to  adopt  the 
censure  resolution  which  in  effect,  tells 
the  Arab  countries  that  everything  is 
just  dandy  insofar  as  their  actions  are 
concerned,  and  just  to  go  on  d<^ng  what 
they  have  been  doing — which  la  Jeopard- 
izing the  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  remarks. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
Certainly  as  a  nation  we  are  dedicated 
to  peace.  That  is  the  essence  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Yet  In  the  Middle  East 
we  are  supporting  nations  whose  avowed 
and  declared  purpose  Is  to  make  war 
and  to  destroy  a  small  neighbor,  a  coiui- 
try  which  is  ringed  about  with  great 
powers,  and  is  only  about  one-fiftieth  of 
their  size  in  population  and  aretk — a 
country  whose  only  purpose  is  to  live  and 
to  let  live. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  of  our 
country  would  be  far  sounder  tf  we  with- 
drew our  aid  to  nations  which  wish  to 
destroy  a  peaceful  pe<9le.  and  a  truly 
democratic  and  enUghtened  people,  and 
If.  Instead,  we  said  to  such  nations,  "Fol- 
low the  example  of  Israel  and  proceed  to 
educate,  to  sanitate,  and  to  irrigate,  and 
develop  your  own  lands." 

Certainly  our  policy  would  be  far 
wiser  if  we  adopted  such  a  course. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  It  was  a  great 
mistake  for  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  propose  to  have  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  approve 
the  resolution  which,  in  clauses  2  and  5, 
virtually  throws  the  entire  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  State  of  Israel 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Israel  retali- 
ated for  acts  of  aggression  previoualy 
committed  against  her  by  the  Syrians; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  to  condemn  re- 
taliation without  giving  an  adequate 
condemnation  of  the  acts  of  provocation 
is  extremely  one  sided.  For  how  long 
are  a  people  or  an  armed  force  to  be  ex- 


pected in  practice  to  accept  aggression 
without  carrying  out  either  self-defense 
or  a  coimterattack? 

It  so  happens  that  in  Algeria,  much 
the  nme  process  is  underway.  The 
GAS— the  secret  army  of  the  European 
settters  in  Algeria — ^Is  carrying  out  an 
organised  program  of  the  murder  of  in- 
nocent Arabs.  What  is  their  purpose? 
It  is  to  so  provoke  the  Mohammedan 
population  of  Algeria  that  there  will  be 
reprisals,  which,  the  secret  army — the 
GAS— believes.  wiU  get  public  (pinion  in 
France  and  the  combined  European 
opinion  in  Algeria  to  favor  making  war 
upon  the  Algerian  and  Mohammedan 
population. 

Thus  far.  the  Mohsunmedans  and  Al- 
gerians have  shown  themselves  to  be 
better  Christians  in  practice  than  has 
the  European  population  in  Algeria,  for 
the  Mohammedans  and  Algerians  have 
refrained  from  retaliation.  But  It  is  not 
at  all  certain  how  long  they  can  so  re- 
frain. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Just  as  the  GAS 
is  placing  an  almost  impossible  burden 
upon  the  Mohammedan  people  of  Al- 
geria, so  the  Syrians  placed  an  almost 
Impossible  burden — not  quite  as  great, 
but  stlH  an  impossible  burden — ^upon  the 
Israelis,  in  what  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
provocatory  attacks. 

But  now.  after  the  Israelis  have  re- 
sponded, the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  condemns  the  response  and  the 
retaliation,  but  Is  silent  about  the  provo- 
cation. 

I  think  the  resolution  Is  one  sided.  I 
take  it  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  submitted  the  T3H.  resolution  for 
printing  in  the  Racoao. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yea. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  this  action 
of  the  UJ<I.  does  not  represent  the  (pin- 
ion of  the  Senate.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
does  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
country.  Although  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  members  of  UJS.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  are  doing  an  extronely 
good  job,  I  also  beUeve  it  was  a  great 
mistake  for  them  to  criticize  the  effect 
without  mentioning  the  cause,  and  I 
think  that  works  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  typically  eloquent  statement, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  very  helpful  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

To  complete  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro — I 
make  the  request  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] — two 
statements  recently  made  by  ^im  on  this 
subject.  One  of  the  statements  Is  dated 
April  5;  the  other  is  dated  March  27. 
In  the  statements,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  also  calls  for 
direct  Arab-Israel  talks  for  peace,  and 
comments  upon  the  State  Department 
rejection  of  that  proposal. 

He  is  absent  today  on  necessary  duty 
as  an  ofBcer  of  the  Navy.  He  wished  me 
to  introduce  both  of  these  statements 
as  indicating  his  sympathetic  affiliation 
with  ttie  sentiments  ^^ilch  have  been 
voiced  today  on  this  subject. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao,  as  follows: 

SKMAToa    Scott,    or   PmirsTXYAinA.    Labels 

Btats  Dkfaktkkmt  Ban.T  as  Pbo-Abab 

WABHiifGTON. — ^Th«  state  Department  re- 
jected a  proposal  by  10  UjB.  Senatara  that  it 
mcourage  direct  peace  talka  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States,  and  UB.  Senator  Ht70h 
Soorr  called  the  State  Dep>rtinent*e  answer 
"the  most  pro-Arab  statement  I  have  read 
in  years." 

Senator  Scott  said : 

"On  March  27  I  sent  to  Secretary  erf  State 
Rtxsk,  for  myself  and  nine  other  Senators, 
a  telegram  proposing  that  the  I7nlted  States 
announce  Its  position  In  favor  of  direct  peace 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

"I  have  received  a  reply  whldi  says  that 
the  United  States  wlU  not  make  such  a 
proposal  and  that  the  Department  of  State 
does  not  believe  that  direct  peace  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  Is 
a  'realizable  objective.' 

"This  letter  constltuteB  the  most  pro- 
Arab  statement  I  have  seen  from  the  State 
Departznent  In  all  my  years  In  OcMgreas, 
because  it's  precisely  the  Arab  position.  It 
says  that  while  the  Department  agrees  In 
principle.  It  does  not  Intend  to  follow  Its 
principles. 

"This  Indicates  a  major  change  In  U£. 
foreign  policy.  I  disagree  emphatically  with 
the  view  expressed  in  this  statement  and  I 
believe  that  the  statement  Is  a  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  world  to  obtain  peace  In  the 
Middle  East." 

Following  ts  the  text  of  Secretary's  Rusk's 
letter: 

"DsAB  SsNAToa  Scott:  On  bdialf  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk.  I  am  replying  to  your  telegrun 
of  March  37,  1963,  In  which  you  urge  that 
during  the  current  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Oouaell  of  the  Lake 
Tiberias  incidrnts  between  Xvari  and  the 
Syrian  Arab  Republic,  the  United  States  'an- 
nounces Its  position  In  favor  of  direct  peace 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.' 

"In  principle,  the  Department  fully  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  in  article  39  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  that  parties  to  a  dispute 
should,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  nego- 
tiation or  other  conciliatory  means.  But  if 
negotiations  are  to  be  fruitful  they  must  be 
appropriately  timed  and  there  must  be  some 
common  ground  between  the  parties,  even  if 
cmly  in  the  definition  of  the  dlq>ute.  In 
fact,  iU-timed  negotiations  forced  on  re- 
luctant parties  may  exacerbate  dUTerences 
rather  than  mitigate  them.  In  such  circum- 
stances we  must  seek  other  means  for  settle- 
ment of  issue. 

"Our  doubts  about  the  practk»llty  of  di- 
rect negotiation  are  particularly  strong  at 
the  present  time,  when  sertons  tension  exists 
between  Israel  and  the  Syrian  Arab  Repub- 
lic, as  a  result  of  violations  by  both  parties 
of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement.  In  the 
absence  of  mutual  and  full  compUance  by 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  with  the  pro- 
visions of  their  respective  General  Armistice 
Agreements,  and  given  the  prescnUy  Inade- 
quate degree  of  cooperation  by  the  parties 
with  the  United  Nations  peaoekeepinig  ma- 
chinery in  the  area,  the  Department  cannot 
agree  that  this  would  be  an  auspicious  time 
to  try  to  achieve  progress  through  direct 
confrontation. 

"The  Department  is  convinced  that  before 
direct  negotiations  can  become  politically 
feasible,  and  in  order  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  a  fundamental  Improvonent  In 
Arab-Israeli  relations,  considerable  progress 
can  and  should  be  made  on  the  most  serious 
differences  which  divide  the  parties.  One 
such  dispute  is  tiiat  relating  to  the  fate  of 
the  approximately  1  million  Palestine  Arab 
refugees.     As   is   the  case  in  other  aspects 
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of  Um  PalMtln*  qUMtlon,  we  think  that 
prosreaa  on  refugee*  can  best  be  achieved  by 
the  enlightened  exerclae  of  quiet  diplomacy. 
That  la  why  the  United  States  la  actively 
supporting  Dr.  Joeepb  ■.  Johnson,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Intema- 
tlontU  Peace.  In  his  efforts  to  persuade  the 
governments  directly  concerned  to  cooper- 
ate In  a  realistic  Implementation  of  the 
basic  United  Nations  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Johnson  Is  about  to  undertake 
during  April  his  second  trip  to  the  Near  East 
as  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Pales- 
tine Conciliation  Commlsalon.  of  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  member  together  with 
Prance  and  Turkey.  Public  espousal  In  the 
United  States  of  the  concept  of  direct  ne- 
gotiations at  this  time  would  be  taken  to 
Indicate  weakening  of  our  support  of  the 
Johnson  mission. 

"In  supporting  the  Johnson  mission  and 
In  other  Important  ways,  such  as  our  fre- 
q\ient  diplomatic  representations,  our  politi- 
cal and  financial  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Porce  and  our  determina- 
tion to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  and  our  general 
policy  of  evenhandedness  with  the  Israelii 
and  the  Arabs,  we  are  contributing  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  relative  tranquillity  In 
the  Near  East.  The  Department  believes  that 
otir  Influence  can  now  be  exercised  more 
constr\ictlvely  through  such  means  than  by 
urging  direct  negotiations,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  realizable  objective  at  this 
Juncture. 

"Prom  the  above  It  Is  clear  that  the  U.S. 
declalon  not  to  support  various  proposals 
put  forward  In  the  Special  Political  Commit- 
tee of  the  10th  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  the  Palestine  refugee  item  was 
not  taken  merely  for  reasons  of  parliamen- 
tary tactics,  as  suggested  in  your  telegram. 
The  UJB.  resolution  on  the  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Commlsalon  was  Indeed  overwhelm- 
ingly approved,  but  the  delicate,  construc- 
tive diplomatic  Initiative  goes  on. 

"The  Department  agrees  completely  that 
the  United  States  should  actively  pursue  the 
goal  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as 
In  other  areas.  The  Department  Is,  In  fact. 
pxirsulng  this  goal  with  vigor  based  on  oujr 
best  Judgment  of  the  ways  In  which  our 
national  Interest  and  peace  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  served." 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"FaiDEUCK  O.   DUTTON. 

"Assistant  Secretary" 

SzNAToa  Scott,  or  Pknnstlvania.  and  Othkx 
SsNAToas    Ubgx   AzAB-IsaAEL    Peacx   Talks 

AT    UN. 

Washington. — U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
(Republican  of  Pennsylvania),  today  led  a 
group  of  10  Senators  In  urging  that  the 
United  States  announce  Its  position  "In 
favor  of  direct  peace  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States"  at  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  Sen- 
ator Scott  and  the  other  Senators  pointed 
out  that  Israel  has  always  been  ready  to  talk 
peace,  but  that  the  Arabs  refuse  to  sit  down 
around  the  peace  table. 

The  letter  said : 

"When  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
considers  on  Wednesday  the  recent  border 
Incidents  between  Israel  and  Syria,  we 
respectfully  urge  that  the  United  States  an- 
nounce Its  position  In  favor  of  direct  peace 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

"Since  the  United  Nations  was  founded, 
the  unresolved  Arab-Israel  conflict  has  been 
on  the  vm.  agenda  in  one  form  or  another. 
Each  year  some  specific  problem  has  been 
considered.  Often,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
recent  Israel-Syria  border  actions — the  mat- 
ter under  consideration  has  Involved  the  loss 
of  h\unan  life  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 


"But  the  discussions  have  never  been  able 
to  bring  the  disputing  pvtles  together 
around  a  peace  table  to  settle  finally  the 
14-year-old  dUpute  that  has  sapped  the  vital- 
ity of  the  Middle  East. 

"During  the  past  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  10  nations  proposed 
a  resolution  which  called  on  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  to  settle  questions  in  dispute  by 
direct  negotiations. 

"The  United  States  voted  against  this  res- 
olution, which  was  defeated.  In  explaining 
the  US  vote,  U.S.  Ambassador  Francis  T  P. 
Plimpton  said.  In  part: 

"  'The  United  States  has  made  clear  from 
the  outset  Its  opposition  to  anything  that 
might  tend  to  divert  attention  from  that 
simple,  direct,  and  constructive  initiative. 
This,  of  covirse.  means  that  we  ahall  be 
obliged,  regretfully,  to  oppose  such  other 
proposals  whether  in  the  form  of  other  reso- 
lutions or  amendments  to  our  draft,  as 
would  tend  In  any  way  to  obscure  or  cut 
across  that  initiative  ' 

"Since  the  V3.  resolution  on  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  passed,  there  is  no 
longer  any  tactical  reason  for  avoiding  a 
motion  to  encourage  direct  negotiations 

"Israel  has  repeatedly  offered  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  Arab  States.  The  Arab 
leaders  consistently  oppose  this  plan  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  take  any  action  that 
would  seem  to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel 

"The  US.  position  is  clear  In  the  matter. 
An  Arab-Israel  peace  has  been  stated  often 
as  a  fundamental  goal  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

"As  recently  as  1960.  this  objective  received 
the  endorsement  of  both  major  political 
parties. 

"The  Democratic  platform  said.  "We  will 
encourage  direct  Arab-Israel  peace  negotia- 
tions.' 

"The  Republican  platform  said.  'With 
speciflc  reference  to  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions, we  urge  them  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions for  a  mutually  acceptable  settlement 
of  the  causes  of  tension  between  them  ' 

"This  Nation  has  every  reason  to  Imple- 
ment Its  stated  goal  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  Is  clearly  in  the  Interest  of  all 
people  In  that  Important  part  of  the  world 

"We  hope  that  the  U.S.  delegation  In  the 
U  N  will  be  able  to  assert  this  position  dur- 
ing the  Security  Council  debate  ' 

In  addition  to  Senator  Scott,  it  was  signed 
by  Senators  Kkattno,  jAvrra,  Mokton, 
Saltonstall.  Cask.  Kuchxi.,  Pxoirrr,  Bush, 
and  H.^aaisoN  A.  Wn.LiAMS 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Madam  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  conference  of 
presidents  of  major  American  Jewish 
organizations  the  day  before  yesterday 
in  New  York  may  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  and  printed  in  the  Record. 
toerether  with  a  list  of  the  organizations 
whose  presidents  participated  in  this  ac- 
tion, in  which  they  strongly  take  the 
same  position  which  we  have  taken  here 
on  the  floor  today. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Conference  or  Pbxsidents  or  Major  Amexi- 
c.*N   Jewish   Organizations 

At  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence of  presidents  of  major  American  Jewish 
organizations,  held  today,  the  following 
statement  was  unanimously  adopted' 

"We  express  our  disappointment  and  con- 
cern at  the  resolution  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  of  April  9.  censuring  Israel 
for  self-defensive  measures  against  Syria 
This  resolution,  reg^rettably  sfKjnsored  by  our 
Government,  failed  to  reflect  the  facts  of 
persistent  Syrian  provocations,  the  declared 
Arab  objective  of  liquidating  Israel,  and  con- 


tinuous threats  to  the  citizens  of  Israel  and 
to  Its  territorial  Integrity.  We  find  almost 
Incomprehensible  this  failure  to  dlstlngulah 
between  acts  of  aggression  and  self -defense. 

"Peace  In  the  Middle  East,  aa  elsewhere  In 
the  world,  has  long  been  a  declared  objec- 
tive of  US.  policy.  Pursuant  to  that  policy, 
our  Government  has  maintained  long-stand- 
ing and  firm  friendship  with  Israel  and  with 
the  Arab  States.  In  our  view,  the  Security 
Council  resolution  may  very  well  encourage 
further  acts  of  aggression  by  the  Arab 
States  Instead  of  promoting  peace. 

"The  role  of  the  United  Nations  Is  to  help 
achieve  the  goal  of  p>eace  everywhere  In  the 
world.  To  attain  that  goal,  we  express  the 
hope  that  our  Government  wUl  use  Its  power 
and  prestige,  and  its  position  of  moral  and 
political  leaderahlp  In  the  free  world,  to 
make  it  Indijiputably  clear  that  continued 
acts  of  Arab  belligerency  will  not  be  tolerated 
In  the  community  of  nations." 

Associated  with  these  views  are  the  fol- 
lowing organizations:  American  Israel  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee.  American  Jewish 
Congress,  American  Zionist  Council,  Amer- 
ican Trade  Union  Council  for  Labor  Israel. 
B'nal  BYith.  Hadaasah,  Jewish  Agency  for 
Israel,  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Labor  Zion- 
ist Movement,  Mlzrachl-Hapoel  Mlzrachl, 
National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
National  Council  of  Toung  larael.  Union  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  America. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 
United  Synagogue  of  America,  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  entitled  "U.N.  Justice  Against 
Israel."  written  by  William  S.  White, 
and  published  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  yesterday.  April  11,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

UN  JusTicx  Against  Isxakl 
(By  William  S.  White) 

With  the  support  of  most  of  the  West,  the 
United  Nations  has  again  applied  one-sided 
justice  against  a  pro-Western  f)ower. 

In  U  N  lore  this  extraordinary  doctrine  has 
been  laid  down  If  retaliation  against  pro- 
vocative attack  is  tough  and  candid,  retalia- 
tion Is  more  evil  than  the  attack  Itself.  The 
provocation  becomes  so  unimportant,  In  this 
case,  as  not  even  to  be  mentioned. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  recent  Security 
Council  resolution  censuring  larael  for  send- 
ing troops  Into  Syria  to  destroy  gun  positions 
which  had  been  harassing  Israel  boats  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee 

TTie  United  States  and  Britain  took  the 
lead  In  this  denunciation.  They  were  Joined 
by.  among  others,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Egypt  Egypt,  though  a  mortal  enemy  of 
Israel  and  also  a  Soviet  stooge,  had  the 
happy  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  the  bench 
of  jvidges  of  Israel,  as  a  member  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  It  is  from  such  a  bench  that 
world  opinion  Is  now  expressed. 

The  closest  thing  to  any  criticism  of  Syria 
was  In  a  vague  phrase  "deploring  hostile 
exchanges"  with  Israel.  Israel,  however,  was 
found  to  be  In  "flagrant  violation"  of  U.N. 
peace  directives.  This  was  In  the  face  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  Israelis,  plainly 
unable  to  counter  Syrian  artillery  fire  from 
small  boats  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  obviously 
had  a  pretty  strong  reason  to  go  In  after 
those  Syrian  cannon  firing  on  them. 

What  the  VH.  has  again  done,  therefore. 
Is  to  try  to  repeal  or  at  least  qualify  the 
basic  right  of  self-defense  on  the  general 
conclusion  that  peace  and  quiet  might  best 
be  served  that  way  Israel,  of  course,  had 
a    "right  "  to  go  to  the  UN.  for  help  when 
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attacked.  But  that  theory  is  remindful  of 
the  old.  sardonic  phrase  that  the  rich  and 
poor  have  equal  right  to  sleep  In  the  public 
parks. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  sitting  with  veto 
power  In  the  Security  Council,  long  has  open- 
ly been  backing  the  Arabs.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  Israel  will  get 
no  help  In  that  quarter,  whatever  Its  case 
may  be. 

Now.  the  West  Is  sincerely  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  keep  down  trouble  In  the  Middle 
East.  Understandably,  too.  It  does  not  wish 
to  become  Involved  In  all  the  ancient  Is- 
rael-Arab quarrels. 

But  this  central  fact  remains:  Israel,  if 
she  is  to  fend  off  attacks,  simply  must  do  It 
alone.  There  never  will  be  any  reAl  UJf. 
help  so  long  as  the  UJf .  Is  so  largely  under 
the  Influence  of  Soviet  and  allied  Commu- 
nists, and  Asian  and  African  neutralists. 

For  Israel  Is  openly  antl-Communlst, 
strictly    not   neutral   and   strictly   pro-West. 

So,  once  again,  a  pro-West  country  gets 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  from  UJf.  "Jus- 
tice." Once  again  we  take  the  course  not 
only  of  refuting  to  stand  up  for  friends  but 
of  Joining  our  own  declared  enemies  In 
repudiating  those  friends. 

Why  must  we  condemn  a  friendly  power 
on  the  say-so  of  others,  including  Commu- 
nists and  neutralists?  And  If  we  feel  we 
simply  muct,  in  fear  that  any  other  course 
might  bring  open  Soviet  stirring  of  war  In 
the  Middle  East,  cannot  we  at  least  condemn 
Syria,  too? 

Why  must  we  be  so  "objective"  In  search- 
ing with  a  magnifying  glass  for  the  short- 
comings of  our  friends,  and  so  broadmlnded 
about  the  shortcomings  of  others? 

Questions  of  this  kind  must  continue  to 
be  asked — asked  not  by  enemies  of  the  UJf. 
but  by  friends  who  believe  it  is  being  so 
perverted  as  to  rUk  self -destruction. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Also,  Madam  President, 
so  the  background  of  this  subject  may 
be  completely  before  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  clauses  of  the  Syrian-Israel 
armistice  agreement  adopted  in  1949, 
which  bear  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
demilitarized  zone  and  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  fortifying  that  zone  or 
taking  other  military  action  across  it 
may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
well  as  the  Security  Council's  resolution 
on  the  previous  Israel -Syrian  situation, 
dated  January  19.  1956,  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  adopted  on  April 
9,  1962,  which  we  have  been  discussing 
on  the  floor  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Clausks    or    THK    Stsian -Israel    Armisticx 
ACaCXMENT  Adoptxd  in    1949 

axticxx  V 

1.  It  Is  emphasized  that  the  following  ar- 
rangements for  the  armistice  demarcation 
line  between  the  Israel  and  Syrian  armed 
forces  and  for  the  demilitarized  zone  are 
not  to  be  Interpreted  as  having  any  relation 
whatsoever  to  ultimate  territorial  arrange- 
ments affecting  the  two  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

2  In  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  resolution  of  November  Ifl, 
1948.  the  armUtlce  demarcation  line  and 
the  demilitarized  zone  have  been  defined 
with  a  view  toward  separating  the  armed 
forces  of  the  two  parties  In  such  manner 
as  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  friction  and 
incident,  while  providing  for  the  gradual 
restoration  of  normal  civilian  life  In  the  area 
of  the  demilitarized  aone.  without  prejudice 
tu  the  ultimate  settlement. 


3.  The  armlstloe  demarcation  line  shall 
be  as  delineated  on  the  map  attached  to  this 
agreement  as  annex  I.  The  armistice  de- 
marcation line  ahall  follow  a  line  midway 
between  the  existing  truce  lines,  as  certified 
by  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization for  the  Israel  and  Syrian  forces. 
Where  the  existing  truce  lines  run  along  the 
International  boundary  between  Syria  and 
Palestine,  the  armistice  demarcation  line 
shall  follow  the  boundary  line. 

4.  The  armed  forces  of  the  two  parties 
shall  nowhere  advance  beyond  the  armistice 
demarcation  line. 

6.  (a)  Where  the  armistice  demarcation 
line  does  not  correspond  to  the  interna- 
tional boundary  betwen  Syria  and  Palestine, 
the  area  between  the  armistice  demarcation 
line  and  the  boundary,  pending  final  territo- 
rial settlement  between  the  parties,  shall 
be  establiahed  as  a  demilitarized  zone  from 
which  the  armed  forces  of  both  parties 
shall  be  totally  excluded,  and  in  which  no 
activities  by  military  or  paramilitary  forces 
shall  be  permitted.  This  provision  applies 
to  the  Eln  Oev  and  Dardara  sectors  which 
shall  form  part  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 

(b)  Any  advance  by  the  armed  forces, 
military  or  paramilitary,  of  either  party 
into  any  part  of  the  demilitarized  zone, 
when  confirmed  by  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resentatives referred  to  In  the  following  sub- 
paragraph, shall  constitute  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  tlila  agreement. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Mixed  Ar-nistlce 
Commission  established  in  article  vn  of  this 
agreement  and  United  Nations  observers  at- 
tached to  the  Conunlsslon  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  tiie  full  implemention 
of  this  article. 

(d)  The  withdrawal  of  such  armed  forces 
as  are  now  found  In  the  demUltarlzed  zone 
ahall  be  in  accordance  with  the  schediile 
of  withdrawal  annexed  to  this  agreement 
(annex  11) . 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission  shall  be  empowered  to  authorize 
the  retUTh  of  civilians  to  villages  and  settle- 
ments in  the  demilitarized  zone  and  the 
employment  of  limited  numbers  of  locally  re- 
cruited civilian  police  in  the  zone  for  inter- 
nal security  purposes,  and  shall  be  guided 
In  this  regard  by  the  schedule  of  withdrawal 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (d)  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

0.  On  each  side  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
there  shall  be  areas,  as  defined  in  annex  III 
to  this  agreement,  in  which  defensive  forces 
only  stiall  be  maintained,  in  accordance  v^th 
the  definition  of  defensive  forces  set  forth 
In  annex  IV  to  this  agreement. 

U.N.  Rksolxttion  on  Isxakl 

(Note. — ^Following  is  the  text  of  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.) 

The  Security  Council. 

Recalling  Its  resolutions  of  July  15,  1948, 
August  11,  1949,  May  18.  1951,  November  24, 
1953.  and  March  29.  1955; 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  statements 
of  the  representatives  of  Syria  and  Israel  and 
the  reports  of  tlie  Chief  of  Staff  [MaJ.  Gen. 
E.  L.  M.  Bums]  of  the  TTuce  Supervision 
Organization  on  the  Syrian  complaint  tliat 
an  attack  was  committed  by  Israeli  regular 
Army  forces  against  Syrian  regular  Army 
forces  on  Syrian  territory  on  December  11, 
1956; 

Noting  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  that 
this  Israeli  action  was  a  deliberate  violation 
of  ttie  provisions  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  including  those  relating  to  the 
demUltarlzed  zone,  which  was  crossed  by  the 
Israeli  forces  which  entered  Syria; 

Noting  also  without  prejudice  to  the  ulti- 
mate rights,  claims,  and  positions  of  the 
parties  tliat,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Staior,  there  has  been  interference  by 
the  Syrian  authorities  with  Israeli  activities 
on  Ls[ke  Tiberias  |Sea  of  Galilee],  in  contra- 


vention of  the  terms  of  the  General  Armis- 
tice Agreement  t>etween  Israel  and  Syria; 

1.  Holds  that  this  interference  in  no  way 
Justifies  the  Israeli  action; 

2.  Reminds  the  Government  of  Israel  that 
the  Council  has  already  condunned  military 
action  in  breach  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreements,  whether  or  not  undertaken  by 
way  of  retaliation,  and  haa  called  upon 
Israel  to  take  effective  measures  to  prevent 
such  actions: 

3.  Condemns  the  attack  of  December  11  as 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  cease-fire  provi- 
sions of  Its  resolution  of  July  15,  1948,  of  the 
terms  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement 
between  Israel  and  Syria,  and  of  Israel's  ob- 
ligations under  the  Charter: 

4.  Expresses  Its  grave  concern  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Government  of  Israel  to  comply 
with  its  obligations; 

5.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Israel  to 
do  so  in  the  future,  In  default  of  which  the 
Council  will  have  to  consider  what  further 
measures  under  the  Charter  are  required  to 
maintain  or  restore  the  peace; 

6.  Calls  upon  ttie  parties  to  comply  with 
their  obligations  under  Article  6  of  the  Gen- 
eral Armistice  Agreement  to  respect  the 
armistice  demarcation  line  and  the  demili- 
tarized zone; 

7.  Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  ptirsue 
his  suggestions  for  improving  the  situation 
in  the  area  of  Lake  Tiberias  without  prej- 
udice to  the  rights,  claims,  and  positions  of 
the  parties  and  to  report  to  the  Coxuicil  as 
appropriate  on  the  success  at  his  efforts; 

8.  Calls  upon  the  parties  to  arrange  with 
the  Cliief  of  Staff  in  this  and  all  other  re- 
spects, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Armistice  Agreement  In  good  faith, 
and  in  partlctilar  to  make  full  use  of  the 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission's  machinery  in 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
provisions. 


Thk  Text  or  Szcusxtt  Cottkcu.  Ribolution 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  a  United 
States-British  resolution  on  the  Palestine 
question  that  was  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council.) 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  of  July  IS,  1948, 
and  May  18,  1951, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
visory Organization  on  the  military  activi- 
ties in  the  Lake  Tiberias  area  and  in  the  de- 
militarized zone. 

Having  heard  the  statements  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic 
and  Israel, 

Being  deeply  concerned  over  developments 
In  the  area  which  have  taken  place  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Charter  and  of  the  armistice 
agreement. 

Recalling  In  particular  the  provisions  of 
article  2.  paragraph  4  of  the  Charter,  and 
article  1  of  the  Syrian-Israel  general  armi- 
stice agreement. 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  a  cease-fire 
has  been  achieved. 

1.  Deplores  the  hostile  exchanges  between 
the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  Israel  starting 
on  March  8.  1962.  and  calls  upon  the  two 
governments  concerned  to  comply  with  their 
obligations  imder  article  3.  paragraph  4  of 
the  Charter  by  refraining  from  the  ttireat  as 
well  as  the  use  of  force; 

2.  Reaffirms  the  Security  Cotmcil  resolu- 
tion of  January  19.  1950,  which  condemned 
Israeli  military  action  in  breach  of  the  Gen- 
eral Armistice  Agreement,  whether  or  not 
undertaken  by  way  of  retSLliatton; 

3.  Determines  that  the  Israeli  attack  of 
March  16-17,  1962,  constitutes  a  flagrant 
violation  of  that  resolution  and  calls  upon 
Israel  scrupulously  to  refrain  from  such 
action  In  the  future: 

4.  Endorses  the  measures  reoommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  strengthening  of 
the   Truce   Supervisory   Organisation  In   Its 
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or  maintaining  and  restortn^  the  peace 
and  of  prot«cUitc  uid  deterrlDg  future  In- 
ddenta.  and  call*  upon  the  Israeli  and  8yr- 
Un  authorities  to  ajaUt  tb«  Chief  o<  Staff 
In   th«lr  early  impleinentation: 

5.  Calls  upon  both  parties  to  abide  scru- 
pulously by  the  cease-fire  arranged  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  on  March  17.  19e2. 

fl.  Calls  for  strict  obaervance  of  article  5 
of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement,  which 
provides  for  the  excliislon  of  armed  (orcen 
from  the  denUlltarlaed  zone,  and  annex  4 
of  that  agreement,  which  sets  limits  on 
forces  In  the  defenslTe  area,  and  calls  upon 
the  Oovernments  of  Israel  and  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic  to  cooperate  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff  In  eliminating  any  violations  thereof 

7.  Calls  upon  the  Oovernments  of  Israel 
and  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Truce 
Supervisory  Organization  in  carrying  out  liis 
responsibilities  under  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  and  the  pertinent  resolutions  uf 
th«  Security  Council  and  urges  that  all  steps 
necessary  for  reactivating  the  Mixed  Armi- 
stice Commission  and  for  making  full  use 
of  the  mixed  armistice  machinery  be 
promptly  taken; 

8.  Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce 
Supervisory  Organization  to  report  as  appro- 
priate concerning  the  situation 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  I  commend 
the  Senator  on  his  statements  this  after- 
noon. I  apologize  to  the  Senator  for 
havinv  left  the  Chamber  for  a  little 
while.  I  wanted  to  hear  all  of  his  re- 
marks; but  I  am  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral thesis  of  them. 

As  I  have  said  to  the  Senator  privately, 
I  say  now  for  the  Rscoas,  that  I  am  con- 
cerned, over  the  resolution  introduced  by 
our  Government  in  the  Security  Council 
relating  to  the  Israel-Syrian  dispute. 
I  had  been  in  touch  with  representatives 
of  our  Government  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  matter  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution  and  the 
action  of  the  Security  Council. 

I  visited  this  very  area  last  fall.  I 
was  at  Lake  Tiberias.  I  saw  the  demili- 
tarized zone  whence  came  the  gunfire 
that  hit  the  Israel  gunboat.  At  the 
time  of  the  armistice  agreement  the  area 
which  Ls  now  the  so-called  demilitarized 
area  was  considered  to  be  in  Israel  ter- 
ritory insofar  as  the  actual  occupation 
by  armed  forces  was  concerned.  That 
area  was  to  have  no  military  equipment 
In  it.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  were 
Syrian  gun  emplacements  there:  and 
from  those  guns  firing  took  place  into 
Israel  territory. 

My  view  is  that  we  were  right  in  seek- 
ing to  restrmin  both  the  Syrians  and 
Israelis  from  carrying  out  any  kind  of 
attack.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolu- 
tion would  have  expnTssed  more  properly 
the  position  that  relates  to  the  facts  had 
it  directed  equal  condemnation  or  equal 
chastisement  to  both  coimtries.  It  Ls 
very  Important  that  our  action  in  this 
area  be  predicated  on  the  facts,  and  that 
we  not  rely  upon  trying  to  guess  what 
may  be  happening  a  year  from  now. 

I  felt  that  the  resolution  as  it  was 
finally  adopted  did  not  lend  itself  to 
restraining  the  Arab  countries  from 
further  provocation.  I  am  sure  it  an- 
gered the  Israeli  ofBciAls  considerably. 
and    that    fact    was    indicated    by    the 


speech  of  Premier  Ben-Gurion  and  the 
action  of  the  Knesset.  Israel's  parlia- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  our  policy  in  Uie  Middle 
East  will  be  one  of  trylnc  to  prevent 
any  provocation,  of  encouraging  regional 
economic  development,  and  of  being 
mindful  of  the  value  of  a  trusted  friend 
such  as  Israel. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
pointed  out — possibly  he  did — that  at 
the  time  we  had  to  land  forces  in  Leba- 
non, when  there  was  a  violent  revolu- 
tion, we  could  be  sure  of  one  thing — that 
our  flank  on  the  side  of  Israel  wa&  well 
guarded. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  pointed 
that  fact  out  specifically 

Mr  HUMPHREY  And  that  there 
was  no  provocation  coming  from  that 
flank  which  would  cause  embarrassment 
to  us.  These  are  valuable  considera- 
tions in  our  national  foreign  policy. 

I  want  to  do  what  I  can  as  a  Senator 
to  encourage  reason,  fair  play.  and.  I 
hope,  prudent  Judgment  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  diflSculties  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  vola- 
tile and  explosive  areas  of  the  world. 

While  for  the  moment  our  mind  i.s 
fixed  on  Berlin,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  the  Middle  East  has  been  looked 
upon  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  prize  and 
as  a  major  strategic  area  fur  penetra- 
tion by  the  CommunLst-s  It  was  even 
looked  upon  by  the  old  Russian  czars  as 
a  very  vital  area  for  Russian  imperial- 
istic ambitions  Therefore,  whatever  we 
do  in  that  area  ought  to  be  done  In  the 
knowledge  that  stability  Ls  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

We  have  made  many  commitments  In 
the  area — for  example,  in  connection 
with  the  Suez  Canal  and  freedom  of 
navigation.  We  have  talked  about  re- 
gional economic  development. 

We  ought  to  make  it  our  national 
policy  to  fulfill  those  commitments, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  unfettered 
navigation  through  the  International 
waterways. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  peace  to  care- 
fully and  persistently  seek  a  better  un- 
dcrstandinK  between  the  nation  states  In 
the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  such  an  understanding 
can  be  brought  about  if  the  policy  of  our 
country  and  of  other  countries  is  one  of 
approaching  the  area  on  a  functional 
basis;  on  the  basis  of  economics,  of  water 
resources  development,  of  a  proper  utili- 
zation of  land,  and  the  building  of  lines 
of  communication.  Ultimately  this  will 
have  a  tendency  to  wear  away  tlie  irri- 
tating factor  of  Israel-Arab  tension  or 
conflict. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  other  Senators  in  expressing  my  con- 
cern over  the  nature  of  that  re.solution 
of  the  Security  Council.  I  would  not 
be  fair  to  myself,  nor  could  I  really  say 
I  would  be  fair  to  my  Government,  if  I 
did  not  express  publicly  what  I  have 
stated  privately. 

I  wish  to  have  the  record  quite  clear 
I  sent  a  message  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  is  nece.ssary  to 
put  the  mes.sage  in  a  public  record,  but  In 
it  I  pointed  out  what  I  know  to  be  the 
geographical    and    Jurisdictional    facts. 


such  as  the  location  of  guns  in  the  de- 
militarized zones,  agreements  reaehed  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice,  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  provocation  and  reprisals. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Israel  re- 
action was  a  severe  one.  The  response 
was  quick  and  devastating,  but  there 
would  not  have  been  any  response  if 
there  had  been  no  attack. 

I  hope  the  respective  gorernments  In 
that  area  of  the  world  will  reoogniie  they 
are  not  merely  engaging  in  hostilities 
among  themselves.  That  would  be  bad 
enough ;  but  every  time  one  of  those  guns 
goes  off,  every  time  a  reprisal  takes  place, 
every  time  a  provocation  occurs,  the 
world  peace  is  threatened.  Struggles 
which  start  out  sometimes  as  border 
sidrmlshes  have  a  way  of  spreading  into 
a  much  broader  area  of  the  world.  The 
Middle  East  is  like  a  Underboz.  Any 
spark  can  cause  terrible  destruction. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
our  colleague,  who  not  only  speaks  well 
but  also  speaks  from  such  an  imi>ortant 
position  as  the  deputy  leader  of  his  party 
m  tills  Chamber.  His  expression  reflects 
his  typical  frankness  and  integrity  of 
thinking  on  the  subject. 

I  Join  my  colleague  in  the  strong  feel- 
ing he  has  already  expressed,  that  If  we 
are  to  be  successf  u>  In  continuing  to  keep 
the  sworn  enemies  of  freedom  out  of  this 
highly  incendiary  part  of  the  world  we 
should  be  very  grateful  to  little  Israel  for 
glvliiK  to  us  an  absolutely  dependable 
anchor  point,  which  will  not  be  alien- 
ated. I  assure  the  Senator,  through  any 
feeling  of  unfairness  over  what  has  hap- 
pened That  is  quite  apart  from  the 
point.  We  can  thank  Israel  for  being 
the  central  core  of  what  will  prevent  real 
losses  in  that  area  of  the  world,  which, 
when  we  faced  the  serious  situation  in 
Lebanon,  seemed   almost  inevitable. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
observation' 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  area  of  the 
world  includes  countries  like  Turkey  and 
Iran.  I  realize  that  Iran  is  a  consider- 
able distance  away  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  it  is  in  the  great 
bridge  which  brings  together  the  Euro- 
pean, Asian,  and  the  African  continents. 
Senators  should  recognize  that  there 
are  serious  governmental  difHculties  in 
Turkey  today  I  do  not  stand  here  as  a 
Judge  of  who  is  right  or  wrong,  but  the 
press  reports  we  receive  and  the  other 
Information  we  receive  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  Indicate  that  the  whole  area 
requires  the  most  statesmanlike  and 
careful  diplomacy  on  our  part  and  on 
the  part  of  our  allies 

We  are  deeply  Indebted  to  Tiffkey  as 
a  loyal  ally.  Surely  we  wish  for  Turkey 
the  very  best.  We  rely  upon  Turkey  as 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  freat  NATO 
alliance 

Iran  also  must  be  considered.  This 
noon  we  attended  the  Joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  to  listen 
to  His  Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran 
give  us  a  very  fine  and  thoughtful  mes- 
sage—a statement  from  a  friend  and 
ally.  His  country  has  been  going  through 
a  very  difBcult  period.  It  is  harassed 
from  the  outside  by  Soviet  pressures.  It 
is  hara.s.sed  on  the  Inside  by  tremendous 
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economic  and  social  problems.  Despite 
this,  It  Is  making  progress.  It  is  very 
important  not  only  that  our  relation- 
ships with  that  country  be  maintained 
on  a  friendly  basis  but  also  that  greater 
cooperation  be  extended.  Iran  is  a  sta- 
bilizing force,  despite  its  difficulties,  in 
the  Middle  East. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  all 
the  Middle  East  is  tied  together.  When 
any  one  of  the  areas  breaks  out  into 
open  hostility  or  violence,  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  affect  the  others.  Had  the  Is- 
rael-Syrian incident  flamed  into  a  major 
struggle  between  those  two  countries,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  conflict  might 
have  spread  all  along  the  Mediterranean. 
It  could  have  involved  a  country  like 
Iraq.  Iraq  is  close  to  Iran.  Therefore. 
it  seems  to  me.  that  whatever  action  our 
Government  takes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  place  else  should  be  thought 
out  with  meticulous  care. 

In  this  particular  instance,  since  the 
United  States  felt  compelled  to  admonish 
the  nations  Involved,  that  admonishment 
should  have  been  one  of  equal  force.  By 
admonishing  equally.  It  seems  to  me,  we 
would  have  better  served  the  cause  of 
international  peace. 

In  addition,  by  so  doing  we  should 
have  demonstrated  a  worthy  attribute  in 
either  public  or  private  life,  namely,  a 
regard  for  a  friend.  Israel  does  not  pro- 
claim that  she  is  a  neutral  in  the  world 
struggle.  She  does  not  say  she  is  non- 
alined.  She  has  put  herself  squarely  on 
the  side  of  democracy,  on  the  side  of  the 
West.  She  has  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for 
it  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  The 
Soviet  Union  now  brings  incredible  pres- 
sure upon  that  country  and  harasses  Is- 
rael and  her  people.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  mindful  of  tliat  fact. 

I  do  not  wish  to  liave  my  remarks  mis- 
Interpreted.  I  fc«l  that  the  Middle 
East  could  again  be  the  garden  spot  of 
civilization.  The  Arab  people  have  a 
marvelous  culture.  They  have  a  great 
history  and  they  will  have  a  great  fu- 
ture, if  ever  once  m  this  area  they  will 
lay  down  their  swords  and  beat  them 
into  plowshares. 

I  have  thought,  sometimes,  in  regard 
to  extending  our  foreign  aid  in  areas 
such  as  this,  that  we  ought  to  Insist,  be- 
fore a  coimtry  gets  foreign  aid  In  these 
highly  volatile  areas — particularly  when 
a  coimtry  says  it  is  nonaUned — that  there 
be  absolutely  no  military  assistance  along 
with  the  economic  aid. 

What  I  have  stated  here  may  be  sub- 
ject to  some  misinterpretation.  I  am 
a  friend  of  this  administration.  I  believe 
my  record  of  support  of  the  administra- 
tion will  stand  careful  scrutiny.  How- 
ever, when  one  feels  strongly  about  a 
subject  and  has  already  discussed  the 
subject  privately  with  the  appropriate 
authorities  it  might  help  a  little  to  si>eak 
up  publicly,  so  that  the  words  will  not 
•  be  lost  in  the  flling  cabinets  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  in 
no  way  misinterpret  or  misuse  his  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  understands  the  Sena- 
tor's fidelity  to  the  administration.    The 


Senator  from  New  York  understands 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  said  today  is  the  kind  of  thing  only  a 
friend  can  tell  a  friend. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  I  know  he  has  ut- 
tered his  words  with  respect  to  the 
administration. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


UNITY  FOR  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT ON  THE  COLUMBIA  AND 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  METCALP.  Madam  President,  on 
Tuesday  the  White  House  annoimced 
agreement  between  the  Departments  of 
Army  and  Interior  on  several  important 
water  resource  projects. 

I  was  pleased  that  among  the  projects 
cleared  for  authorization  was  Knowles 
Dam  on  the  Flathead  River  in  western 
Montana,  which  was  proposed  for  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  Knowles  project,  according  to  the 
December  1959  report  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Seattle  district,  would  have 
an  Initial  installed  capacity  of  256,000 
kilowatts,  an  ultimate  capacity  of  512,000 
kilowatts.  Cost  was  estimated  at  $235 
million.  Usable  storage  would  be 
3,080,000  acre-feet. 

Construction  of  Knowles  Dam  will  pre- 
clude alternative  development  of  Para- 
dise Dam  on  the  Clark  Fork,  or  Buffalo 
Rapids  sites  Nos.  2  and  4  on  the  Flat- 
head. 

Hearings  on  water  resource  develop- 
ments in  the  Clark  Fork-Flathead  Basin 
were  conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  Hot  Springs,  Mont.,  in  1948,  in 
Missoula.  Mont..  In  1957,  by  the  Senate 
and  House  Interior  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation Subcommittees  in  1960. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  recommenda- 
tions announced  yesterday  did  not  in- 
clude construction  of  the  Flathead  Lake 
outlet.  Senator  Mansfikld  and  I,  and  a 
majority  of  the  persons  in  the  Flathead 
area,  concur  in  the  administration's  de- 
cision against  this  channel  Improve- 
ment project. 

The  White  House  also  announced  yes- 
terday agreement  between  the  two  agen- 
cies on  a  Joint  study  and  report  on  the 
upper  Missouri  Basin  between  Fort  Peck 
and  Fort  Benton.  This  area  offers  varied 
possibilities  for  development  of  water, 
recreation,  grazing,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life resources. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record,  immedi- 
ately following  these  remarks,  the  text 
of  the  April  10  White  House  aimounce- 
ment  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the 
March  14  "Memorandum  of  Agreement" 
between  Secretary  Udall  and  Secretary 
Stahr  on  which  the  announcement  was 
based. 

There   being    no    objection,    the   an- 
noimcement    and    memorandum    were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Thk  Whtte   Housk   Amnouncks  Agrxeicznt 

BXTWKEN    THK    DEPABTICKNTS    OF    ASMT    AND 

iNTnuos 

Major  water  resources  developments  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  and  Alaslca  are 
being  reconunended  in  two  executive  branch 
reports  being  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  conformity  with 


a  recent  agreement  between  the  two  Depart- 
ments. This  action  clears  tbe  way  for  early 
authorization  of  a  number  of  In^iMrtant  proj- 
ects. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  is  recom- 
mending construction  of  eight  water  resource 
projects  based  on  a  oomprehenslTe  review 
of  the  plan  for  the  Columbia  Rivo-  Basin 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1966.  The 
recommended  projects  are  expected  to  cost 
$659  million  and  will  provide  Important 
power,  flood  control,  and  related  benefits. 
The  Asotin  project  on  the  Idaho- Washington 
border,  the  China  Garden  project  on  the 
Idaho-Oregon  border  and  the  Bruces  Eddy 
project  in  Idaho  are  proposed  for  construc- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Knowles  Dam  project  in  Montana  Is  propoaed 
for  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. In  addition,  four  project*  In  the  Wil- 
lamette River  Basin  In  Oregon — Strube  Re- 
regulating  Reservoir,  Gate  Creek  Reservoir, 
Cascadla  Reservoir,  and  modification  of  the 
existing  Fern  Ridge  Reservoir  are  recom- 
mended for  construction  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Four  projects — the  proposed  Flat- 
head Lake  outlet.  High  Moimtain  Sheep  Dam 
(or  .iny  alternative).  Penny  Cliffs  Dam  and 
Garden  Valley  division  are  not  recommended 
for  authorization  p>ending  the  results  of  ad- 
ditional studies  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  conservation  measures  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  If  proposed  for  au- 
thorization when  these  studies  are  com- 
pleted, the  High  Moimtain  Sheep  Dam  (or 
alternative)  and  the  Garden  Valley  division 
will  be  proposed  for  construction  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  the  Penny  Cliffs 
Dam  and  the  Flathead  Lake  outlet  Improve- 
ment wUl  lie  proposed  for  constnictlon  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Department  of  the  Interim  U  recom- 
mending legislation  to  authorise  construc- 
tion of  the  Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of 
the  Snettlsham  project  In  Alaska  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  the  marketing  of  power  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Tbla  project, 
located  near  Juneau,  Is  expected  to  be  oon- 
sUucted  In  three  stages  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  about  $42  mlUlon.  It  will  contain 
an  ultimate  hydroelectric  power  instaUatlon 
of  about  60,000  kUiswatts. 

These  projects  are  recommended  In  con- 
formity with  a  Joint  agreement  recently  con- 
cluded between  the  two  Departments.  The 
agreement  provides  for  a  division  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  the  Army  in 
water  resoiirce  development  activities  in 
Alaska,  the  upper  Missouri  River  Basin  and 
the  previously  mentioned  pcojects  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  The  division  of  re- 
sponsibility agreed  to  Is  Intended  to  assure 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  two  Departments  In  the  plan- 
ning, construction,  and  operation  of  water 
resources  proJecU.  and  these  agreements  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  administration  recom- 
mendations for  water  resources  development 
In  these  areas. 

In  the  case  of  Alaskan  activities,  the  two 
Departments  have  agreed  that  because  of 
Its  longstanding  Interest  In  aU  natural  re- 
source development  matters  In  Alaska,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shall  provide 
leadership  in  undertaking  comprehensive 
studies  for  natiiral  resources  development. 
Including  water  resources  and  power.  The 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  because  of  Its 
civil  and  military  planning  and  construction 
responsibilities  In  Alaska,  will  design  and 
construct  all  water  resource  projects.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  wlU  operate  and 
maintain  completed  hydroelectric  power 
projects. 

A  report  on  the  Rampart  project,  now  in 
preparation  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  will 
proceed  without  Interruption.  This  project, 
expected  to  be  the  largest  single  power  proj- 
ect in  the  United  States,  would  have  a  major 
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Impact  on  the  deTelopmeut  oX  natural  re- 
mavtTcm  In  Alaska.  AococtUnglj.  the  D«part- 
mant  of  Utm  Interior  will  undartak*  a  broa<l 
•tudy  at  an  early  date  on  the  relatlonahlp 
at  the  project  to  the  dCTClopment  of  Alaakan 
reeourcaa. 

In  the  UlMourl  River  Baaln.  the  two  Dc- 
partmanta  have  agreed  to  make  a  Joint  study 
and  report  on  the  feaalblllty  of  multlple- 
purpoae  reaarvolr  development  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  lUsaourl  River,  between  Port 
Peck  and  Port  Benton,  Mont.  Kxcept  for 
•Ingle- purpoae  flood  cxmtrol  problema,  plan- 
ning and  construction  ql  multlple-purpoae 
water  reaourcea  development  of  the  James 
River  and  trlbutarlea  of  the  iilaaourl  River 
above  Oavlna  Point  on  the  South  Dakota 
and  Natoraaka  Stata  Uae  ahall  be  the  re - 
sponalblllty  of   the  Bureau  of   Reclamation 

A  copy  of  the  "Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment" la  attached. 


MzifoaANDTnc  or  AcaEncrNT 
The  underslgnad  have  carefully  considered 
ttM  complex  problema  of  water  reaourcea  de- 
velopment In  Alaaka,  the  Columbia  River 
Baaln  and  the  Mlaaourl  River  Basin,  and 
have  concluded  that  a  division  of  responsi- 
bility between  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  the  Army  Is 
both  necessary  and  dealrable  The  division 
of  reaporartbtltty  agreed  to  Is  intended  to 
aaaora  ttaa  moat  aOactlva  utlllaation  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  two  Departments  In  the 
planning,  construction  and  operation  of 
water  reaourcea  projects,  and  these  agree- 
ments will  serve  as  a  basis  for  administration 
recommendations  for  water  resources  de- 
velopment In  these  areas. 


It  La  agreed  that,  because  of  Its  longstand- 
ing Intcreat  In  all  natural  reaourcea  develop- 
mant  matters  In  Alaska,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  shall  provide  leadership  In 
undertaking  oomprctkenalva  studies  for  nat- 
ural reaourcea  deralopaient  In  Alaska.  In- 
oludlng  water  and  powar  development.  Con- 
atstant  with  Its  responsibility  for  markeUng 
Q<  power  prodticad  at  Federal  hydroekactrtc 
projecta.  It  Is  alco  agreed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  completed 
hydroelectric  power  projects  In  Alaska. 


It  Is  agreed  that,  because  It  must  nuiln- 
taln  an  organiaatloa  engaged  In  dvU  and 
military  planning  and  construction  In 
Alaska,  the  VS  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
shall  have  reaponslbUlty  for  engineering  de- 
sign and  construction  of  all  water  resources 
projects.  Including  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ects. In  Alaska.  It  Is  also  agreed  that  the 
Corps  shall  continue  its  studies  of  the  Ram- 
part Canyon  project  and  shall  complete  U.i 
rep<jrt 

It  Is  agTe«l  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  shall  make  the  necessary  power  m.ir- 
keilng  studies  In  connection  with  the  Ram- 
part Dam  project  and  shall  initiate,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Alaska  and  in- 
terested Federal  agencies,  broad  c<iinprehen- 
slva  studies  of  the  effect  of  this  project  on 
all  natural  resources  This  study  shal  be 
completed  prior  to  any  recommend.itlons  for 
.luthorlzatum  of  the  Rampart  Dam  project 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  aU<j 
report  as  soon  as  poaalble  on  markets  for 
power  to  t>e  generated  at  any  other  major 
hydroelectric  project  in  .Maska  recommended 
for  authorization. 

This  agreement  will  avoid  the  establLnh- 
ment  of  a  duplicate  construction  organud- 
tlon  In  the  State  of  Alaska  and.  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  stimulate  the  broadest  partici- 
pation in  comprehensive  water  resources 
planning 

2.    mmrv\%MtMwt*nt.TV\tj*    QT    THK    CillCF    or    CNCI - 

NKBM  ON  THs  aavivw  aaroar  on  Columbia 

Rrvm   AND  raiBUTABIES 

It  is  agreed  that  the  projects  proposed  for 
authortzatloa  In  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  March  31,  1961,  un  Columbia 
River  and  tributaries  shall  be  reconuneuded 
for  authorization  of  construction  by  the  U  .S 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  except  that  (ai 
Knowles  Dam  shall  be  recommended  for  au- 
thorisation of  construction  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  (b)  because  further  study 
is  needed  of  major  fish  and  wildlife  prob- 
lenu  and  other  conservation  pr;>blems.  the 
propoaad  Flathead  LAke  outlet  Improvement, 
high  MounUin  Sheap  Daca.  Penny  Cliffs 
Dam,  and  Garden  Valley  division  shall  not 
be  recoDunended  fur  authorization  at  this 
time.  It  Is  also  agreed  that,  because  of  the 
close  relationship  to  major  program  interests 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  De- 


partment shall  undertake  detailed  studlea  of 
the  Oah  and  wildlife  problems  associated  with 
the  four  projects  mentioned  In  (b)  above. 
In  addition,  it  Is  agreed  that  the  Depcu't- 
ment  of  the  Interior  shall  undertake  any 
further  engineering  and  economic  studies 
leading  to  a  recommendation  for  authorisa- 
tion of  high  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  (or  any 
alternatives!  and  Garden  Vallay  division, 
and  that  these  projects  shall  be  racomnMnded 
for  corvstructlon  by  the  Bureau  of  Raclama- 
tlon;  further,  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
shall  undertake  any  additional  needed  engi- 
neering and  economic  sttKllea  leading  to  a 
recommendation  for  authorization  of  Flat- 
head Lake  outlet  Improvement  and  Penny 
CUffs  Dam.  aiul  that  these  two  projecta  shall 
be  recommended  for  construction  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

3    Misaousi  aivca  aaaiN 

It  u  agreed  that  because  both  departments 
luive  major  program  Interests,  a  Joint  study 
iind  report  should  be  made  on  the  faaslbllUy 
of  multiple-purpose  reservoir  darclopment 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Mlsaum  1  fUrer  be- 
tween Fort  Peck  and  Port  Benton,  Mont.  It 
la  also  agreed  that,  except  for  atngla-pnrpoee 
flood  protect k  n  problems,  planning  and  con- 
struction of  multlple-purpoae  water  re- 
sources development  of  the  Jamas  Rlvar  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  Rlvar  above 
Gavins  Point  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Sttwabt  L.  Udaix. 
Secretary  of  th€  Imterior 

Klvis  J  STam,  Ja. 

Secretary  o/  tJle  Army 
Makck  14.  1962 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
if  there  w  no  further  buslnesi  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  moTe. 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  30  mJntites  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  prerlously 
entered,  until  Monday,  April  16,  1W2,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


New  Fr»alier  Tax  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  fMa  I  i.vaKia 

IH  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPMBBDrr A^IVES 

Thursdaw.  April  12.  1962 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inunl- 
nence  of  a  fateful  April  It — income  tax 
day — reaalnda  ua  anew  that  "the  power 
to  tax  is  the  poirer  to  destroy."  And  our 
recently  abortive  efforts  to  write  an  om- 
nibus tax  bill  in  the  House  is  still  being 
met  by  reverberations  from  my  constitu- 
ency, despite  the  fact  that  I  voted  against 
the  measure  in  the  belief  that  it  should 
have  been  defeated  on  all  counts. 

At  the  time  we  debated  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  reform  plan  my  mail  clearly 
reflected  that  there  was  precious  little 
InsisteDce  on  the  part  of  industry  for  tax 
credits  for  certain  investments  in  plant 


and  machinery.  Indeed  one  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  Lancaster.  Pa  ,  New  Era,  edi- 
torialises an  industrial  apathy  towards 
this  proviso  in  these  words : 

For  instance,  on  the  matter  of  growth. 
with  Its  pii^nlae  of  ne^  Jobs,  the  bill  offers 
a  dkmbtful  prngram  at  cradlU  to  oosapantas 
nsaklng  oartaln  klnda  of  InraatBiants.  This 
would  amount  to  direct  subsidies  and  simply 
would  Increase  Washington's  meddling  in  a 
free  market. 

We  have  more  than  enough  tinkering  with 
enterprise  now.  Why  not  promote  growth 
by  ficeliiK  busiiieas  and  trtdtistry  from  nu- 
merous unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  and 
liberalize  antiquated  depreciation  allow- 
ances? 

That  portion  of  my  mail  which  refers 
to  the  Kennedy  tax  bill  centers,  however, 
on  the  proposal  whereby  taxes  will  be 
withheld  on  dividend  and  Interest  in- 
come by  the  bank  or  business  with  whom 
such  Income  has  accrued.  In  revlewlnK 
the  letters  which  continue  to  reach  me 
on  that  subject  I  do  not  find  a  single  per- 
son who  seeks  to  avoid  paying  what  has 


been  determined  to  be  a  Just  tax  on  his 
earnings.  What  he  does  object  to  is  the 
heavy  and  unfair  burden  that  will  be 
imposed  upon  him  as  an  honest  taxpayer. 
Here  again,  my  New  Era  editor  makes 
some  telling  comments  on  this  objection- 
able proviso: 

Not  only  Is  there  no  effort  to  adjust  the 
amount  withheld  to  the  amount  dua,  but 
there  is  not  even  any  proTlslon  for  notifying 
Individual  taxpayers  how  much  has  been 
withheld.  Banks  and  corporations  would 
simply  ship  a  flat  30  percent  to  Uncle  Sam 
Individuals,  if  they  owed  less,  and  If  they 
were  aware  that  they  are  being  cheated,  and 
If  they  understood  the  redtape,  would  then 
have  to  petition  Washington  for  rafunds — 
not  once  but  regularly.  Meanwhile  they 
would  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  Inooma  right- 
fully theirs,  and  business  firms  would  have 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  huge  additional 
load  of  governmental  bookkeeping. 

This  burdensome  proviso  has  also  had 
the  attention  of  my  favorite  columnist, 
David  Lawrence.  In  his  article  entitled 
"The  Bank  Withholding  Proposal"  in 
which  he  cites  the  complaint  of  one  of 
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his  correspondents  In  regards  to  this 
measure: 

Our  taxable  Ineoma  is  apfiroximatcly  $4,200 
a  year,  aU  of  It  derived  from  dividends  and 
stocks.  My  husband  and  I  are  past  65  years 
of  age  and  therefore  hitva  double  exemptions 
of  •1.200  each— a  total  of  $2,400.  We  also 
have  a  retirement  exsmptlon,  a  4-percent 
credit  on  dividends,  aa  well  as  other  de- 
ductible Items.  Our  taxaa  amount  to  aoma- 
thing  like  $50  a  year  or  leaa.  Tet  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  withhold  from  our 
modest  Incoms  the  stua  of  gMO. 

What  moral  or  legal  right  does  It  have  to 
do  such  a  thingf  Except  for  the  taxes  we 
owe,  that  money  Is  ours.  It  does  not  belong 
to  the  Oovernment.  nor  to  anyone  else.  If 
the  Government  withholds  from  us  money 
we  do  not  owe,  that  Is  confiscation.  Promise 
of  refund  does  not  alter  this  fact. 

Finally,  to  return  to  my  Lancaster,  Pa., 
New  Era  article,  I  find  the  editor  mak- 
ing this  pronouncement  which  may  prove 
prophetic: 

If  this  trend  toward  centralization  keeps 
up.  we  nuiy  some  day  flnd  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmant  withholding  ewrythlng  we  maka 
and  giving  each  of  us  an  allowance  to  live 
on. 

That's  an  exaggeration,  of  courae,  but  la 
It  any  mora  atartUng  than  the  Idea  at  a 
withholding  tax  on  dividend  and  Intcraat 
Income  would  have  bean  SO  years  ago? 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  tills  Is 
about  as  bad  a  piece  of  legislation  as  any- 
one has  ever  attempted  to  ram  through 
the  Congress  and  I  predict  that  its  sup- 
porters will  have  a  difficult  time  as  they 
attempt  to  justify  it  to  their  constituents. 
As  for  myself.  I  shall  continue  to  bdiere 
that  I  did  the  rl£ht  thing  in  opposing 
this  New  Frontier  monstrosity. 


Ezplaaatory  Statcmcat  to  Accompaay 
H.R.  IIZIC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or  nvMAjfa 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12, 1962 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
504  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  provides 
that  no  person  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  may  serve  as 
an  officer  or  business  agent  of  a  labor 
union  or  as  a  labor  relations  consultant, 
for  a  period  of  5  years  after  termination 
of  his  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party.  This  section  also  provides  crim- 
inal penalties  for  violation  of  this  pro- 
hibition. 

A  major  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  any  violation  of  this  prohibi- 
tion has  occurred  arises  from  the  fact 
that  membership  in  the  Communist 
'  Party  is  a  secret  usually  known  only  to 
party  members  or  officials.  Rank-and- 
file  labor  union  members  and  law  en- 
forcement authorities  are  without  ac- 
cess to  such  information.  Even  in  those 
instances  where  an  individual  has  been 
a  known  Communist  but  asserts  that 
he  has  discontinued  his  party  affiliation 
there  is  no  clear  way  of  determining 
whether  such  assertions  are  true,  and 
the  actual  date  of  such  disaffiliation. 


The  amendment  here  proposed  would, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  remedy  these 
deficiencies.  It  would  require  that  any 
individual  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  must,  before  he 
can  serve  as  an  officer  or  representative 
of  a  labor  organization,  file  an  affidavit 
with  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  setting  forth  the  dates  of  his  party 
membership  and  the  date  of  final  ter- 
mination of  such  membership.  As  can 
be  seen,  this  requirement  will  place  a 
further  legal  obligation  upon  the  Com- 
munist and  cripto-CcHnmunist  and  will 
thereby  Increase  the  legal  sanctions 
which  may  be  applied  in  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition  now  set  forth  in 
the  statute.  It  is  considered  that  this 
amendment  will  be  of  definite  aid  to 
rank-and-file  union  members  in  keeping 
their  unions  out  of  the  hands  of  Com- 
munist agents,  and  will  aid  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  same  objective. 

You  will  note  that  this  is  not  an  af- 
fidavit required  of  all  union  officials  as 
was  the  case  imder  Taft-Hartley.  This 
affidavit  will  be  required  only  of  those 
union  officials  who  have  in  the  past  been 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 


Victor  Wkkersliaai — Mas  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  soirrH  caxolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

r^iursday.  AprU  12, 1962 

Bi4r.  RIVEI^  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  21  years  ago,  my  good  friend 
and  esteemed  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  Vicroa  Wickxrsham,  en- 
tered upon  his  career  in  this  great  legis- 
lative CSiamber.  It  is  my  personal  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  today  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  splendid  record  of  service 
both  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  to 
the  Nation,  and  to  convey  to  him  the 
warm  personal  regards  and  b^t  wishes 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  particular  char- 
acteristic which  has  distinguished  Victor 
WiCKCKSHAM's  legislative  career,  a  qual- 
ity which  all  men  do  not  possess  to  such 
an  abundant  degree,  I  would  say  that 
Victor  'Wickersham  is  truly  a  man  of 
the  pe<9le  and  a  man  for  the  people, 
and  that  he  has  never  lost  the  common 
touch.  He  likes  people  and  remembers 
them;  and  they  remember  him.  This 
human  quality,  this  ability  to  under- 
stand and  sense  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  his  fellow  men,  is  surely  a  fimda- 
mental  prerequisite  of  the  successful 
public  servant. 

Victor  Wickkrsham  has,  in  addition, 
the  advantage  that  he  is  a  self-made 
man.  He  came  up  by  his  own  efforts. 
He  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Baxter  County, 
Ark.,  and  was  reared  on  farms,  both  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma ;  he  was  educated 
in  the  rural  public  schools.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  began  his  public  service  as  an 
employee  of  a  coimty  cleiic's  office.  He 
was  appointed  court  clerk  in  Oreer 
County  and  elected  to  that  post  three 


times.  From  1935-36  he  was  chief  (derlc 
of  the  board  of  affairs  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  For  a  few  years  he  tried  his 
hand  in  private  business  and  was  a  suc- 
cess at  that  also. 

When  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict first  elected  him  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1941  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Representative 
Massingale,  Victor  Wickxrsham  came  to 
Washington  with  an  intimate  firsthand 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the 
businessman.  He  came  to  the  Congress 
confident  that  he  could  r^resent  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  and 
he  admirably  fulfilled  their  expectations. 
He  knows  how  to  get  things  done. 

Since  1941,  Victor  Wickxrsham  has 
been  reelected  to  serve  in  the  78th,  79th, 
81st,  82d,  83d,  84th,  and  87th  Con- 
gresses. He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agrtculture,  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committees. 

On  November  2,  1954,  Representative 
Wickersham  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
into  agricultural  conditions  In  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  the  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

It  was  most  impressive  that  Victor 
Wickxrsham  availed  himself  of  an  In- 
vitation to  the  Kremlin  the  day  after 
his  arrival  in  Moscow  to  attend  a  recep- 
tion given  by  M.  Molotov  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  37th  anniversary  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution.  Mr.  Molotov  singled  out 
Victor  Wickersham,  shook  his  hand  and 
led  him  up  to  Mr.  Malenkov.  then  Pre- 
mier, for  an  exchange  of  greetings  and 
for  an  unprecedented  conversation. 
Victor  Wickersham  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  opportunity  on  this  historic  oc- 
casion to  serve  his  country  as  an  am- 
bassador of  good  win.  He  spoke  very 
sincerely  to  Mr.  Malenkov.  impressing 
upon  him  America's  desire  for  peace. 

Victor  Wickersham  was  pennitted  to 
travel  inside  the  Soviet  Union  for  some 
weeks.  He  visited  Stalingrad,  Kiev, 
Odessa,  Rostov,  Kharkov  and  Stallno. 
He  could  not  have  helped  impressing 
the  Russian  people  with  his  sincere, 
warm,  and  friendly  Interest. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Victor  Wickxrsham  received  the 
Loyalty  Day  Award  from  the  District 
Committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  citation  reads,  "exhibiting 
those  qualities  in  private  and  public  life 
that  make  for  a  greater  America." 

Just  last  fall,  Victor  Wickxrsham  was 
in  Berlin  during  the  height  of  the  crisis. 
He  flew  the  Berlin  wall.  He  tirelessly  de- 
voted himself  to  visiting  the  young  en- 
listed men  and  the  officers  from  Okla- 
homa who  were  in  Berlin  serving  In  the 
UJS.  Armed  Forces.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  United  States,  he  personally  visited 
79  towns  in  Oklahoma,  making  personal 
calls  on  the  parents  and  relatives  of 
the  men  he  had  talked  with  in  Bertin, 
reporting  firsthand  on  their  welfare. 
Victor  Wickxrsham  knows  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  United  States 
abroad  often  rests  significantly  upon  the 
morale  of  our  men  in  uniform. 

Oklahomans  know  that  in  Victob 
Wickxrsham  they  have  a  real  friend  in 
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Washington.  His  warm,  sincere  counsel, 
his  friendly  handshake,  his  encourage- 
ment to  the  folks  back  home  to  "phone, 
wire,  or  write,"  all  constitute  the  hall- 
mark of  a  true  public  servant. 

VicTOB  WicKSKSHAM  Is  blcssed  with 
other  great  assets,  his  attractive  wife  and 
four  fine  children.  He  is  an  elder  of  the 
National  City  Christian  Church  here  in 
Washington  and  when  he  Is  home  in 
Oklahoma,  he  worships  at  the  Christian 
Church  in  Mangmn. 

I  am  siire  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  our  admiration  for 
our  fellow  Member  and  in  wishing  him 
many  more  years  of  service  to  Oklahoma 
and  the  Nation. 


The  Africvltwal  Couervation  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    MOKTH    CABOUN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  April  12.  1962 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
hereby  submitting  a  statement  made  by 
me  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  March  29,  1962.  In  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  program 
in  the  1963  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Although  my  remarks  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  accomplishments  of  this 
program  in  my  State  and  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  am  sure  the  ACP  pro- 
gram is  meaningful  to  every  section  of 
our  country,  and  I  include  my  statement 
in  the  Rzcord  in  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  be  Interested 
in  the  full  appropriation  for  this  im- 
portant ccMiservatlon  plan  which  has 
been  so  helpful  to  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  AOBICT7I.TUSAL  Conskxvation   Pkocram 

Mr.  Chftlrman  and  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  ot  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  appreciate  your  giving 
me  time  to  appear  before  you  this  afternoon 
In  behair  of  the  full  appropriation  of  $250 
million  for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  In  the  appropriation  measure  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  pro- 
test vigorously  the  $100  million  cut  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Bureau  fur  this 
program. 

This  program  has  been  very  meaningful 
to  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  entire 
country,  but  I  should  like  to  focus  my 
remarks  today  on  the  benefits  of  the  ACP 
to  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina.  Despite 
the  great  Industrialization  of  our  State,  and 
particularly  of  my  own  district  with  Its 
concentration  of  tobacco  manufactures,  tex- 
tile and  furniture  plants,  and  electronic 
Installations,  North  Carolina  Is  still  an 
agricultural  State  and  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  family  farms  of  any  State  In  the 
Union.  We  In  North  Carolina  wish  to  re- 
tain, encourage,  and  make  provision  for 
our  farmers  In  the  Interest  of  a  wholesome 
and  dlversifled  economy,  and  I  know  of  no 
better  means  of  accomplishing  this  than 
by  the  full   Implementation   cf   the   ACP 

North  Carolina  has  been  receiving  an  ACP 
State  allocation  annually  of  a  little  more 
that    StfS    million,    which    farmers    match. 


thus  enabling  about  $13  million  worth  of 
conservation  work  to  be  carried  out  each 
year  If  the  budget  recommendation  at  91S0 
million  Is  approved  Instead  of  the  current 
•230  million  authorized,  the  State  allocation 
will  be  cut  to  about  $3',  million,  or  almost 
half  the  previous  amount. 

The  number  of  North  Carolina  farmers 
participating  In  the  program  has  been  grow- 
ing each  year  until  they  now  number  more 
than  100. OOO,  the  largest  number  of  any 
State  In  the  Union  Many  types  of  soil, 
water,  forestry,  and  wildlife  conservation 
practices  are  carried  out  to  meet  the  mani- 
fold needs  of  the  State 

About  87  percent  of  the  ACP  cost-sharing 
*unds  went  for  conservation  practices  with 
enduring  t>eneflt8  But  although  operators 
of  North  Carolina  farms  representing  10', 
million  acres  of  farmland  utilized  the  pro- 
gram to  carry  out  many  needed  practices 
during  1960.  more  farmers  would  like  to 
undertake  more  conservation  work  than  they 
are  able  to  do  with  the  restjurres  now  avail- 
able to  them 

This  Is  a  voluntary  program,  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  helps  the  farmer  to 
help  himself  In  carrying  out  conservation 
practices  which  Individual  farmers  cannot 
finance  completely  on  their  own  Thus  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  program  Is  In  my  opinion  not 
an  expenditure  tut  rather  an  Investment  In 
an  adequate  future  supply  of  water  and  food 
and  fiber  I  cannot  give  you  nor  I  suppose, 
can  anyone,  the  return  on  this  investment 
In  terms  of  dollars,  but  I  can  only  say  that 
without  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  food, 
and  fiber,  the  United  States  could  become 
another  Sahara  Desert,  and  surely  to  keep 
our  country  green,  to  save  our  soil  to  con- 
serve and  Increase  our  water  supply,  and  to 
preserve  our  forests  Is  Incentive  enough  and 
return  enough  on  the  mere  dollar  Invest- 
ment 

This  program  Is  not  limited  to  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  our  Nation, 
It  serves  directly  the  public  Interest  While 
our  population  Is  rapidly  Increasing,  our 
farmland  Is  being  taken  out  of  production 
by  the  steady  and  relentless  encroachments 
of  new  roads,  housing  areas,  airports,  and 
any  number  of  developments  which  Indicate 
progress  which  we  must  make  as  a  nation, 
but  which  shrink  our  farm  potential  This 
Ls  all  the  more  reason  why  conservation  prac- 
tices are  tremendously  ImpKjrtant  for  our 
farmland  and  why  this  problem  Ls  a  universal 
responsibility  and  should  be  of  concern  to 
all  segments  of  our  population  Everyone 
benefits  from  conserving  our  soil  and  water. 
for  this  has  direct  Implications  for  our 
standard  of  living  and  for  that  of  future 
generations 

Also,  the  chain  of  Interest  and  of  business 
activity  generated  by  the  fcKxl  and  fiber 
p'oduced  by  the  farmer  Is  an  amazing  and 
wonderful  progression 

For  example,  the  farmer's  productivity  and 
his  conservation  practices  affect  the  vendors 
of  seed,  feed,  fertilizer.  Insecticides,  ma- 
chinery, gasoline,  credit,  and  other  goods  or 
services,  who  receive  over  two- thirds  of  the 
farmers'  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
The  livelihood  of  warehousemen,  transpxjrt- 
ers,  processors,  salesmen,  and  others  who 
handle  farm  products  after  they  leave  the 
farm  depends  on  agricultural  production, 
and  It  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  price  consumers  pay  for  farm  products 
as  a  whole  goes  to  pay  for  these  services 
Manufacturers  who  depend  on  farm  produc- 
tion for  their  raw  materials  are  also  a  link  In 
this  chain,  as  70  percent  of  the  dollar  value 
of  all  raw  materials  flowing  Into  American 
Industry  and  commerce  stems  fmm  asfrlcul- 
tural  resources  And  another  link  Is  the 
millions  of  consumers  not  engaged  In  pro- 
duction themselves  but  in  professional  walks 
of  life  to  whom  the  farmer's  welfare  and 
agricultural    practices    are    very    meaningful 


although  seemingly  far  removMt.  IX  only 
from  a  standpoint  of  self-lntereat.  tb«n,  v« 
must  or  should  be  vitally  concerned  with  a 
continuing    stable    agricultural    production. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  watershed 
conservation  program.  In  -view  of  the  fact 
that  water  Is  one  of  our  natural  reeourcee 
which  Is  and  has  been  In  crying  need  of 
conservation  and  expansion.  The  antici- 
pated future  water  needs  for  this  country 
are  alarming  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
bend  every  effort  to  meet  them.  Under  the 
1961  ACP  program  In  North  Carolina. 
•301.983  of  ACP  cost-sharing  aeeUtAnce  and 
additional  amounU  of  ACP  funds  for  bear- 
ing a  part  of  the  cost  of  technical  amlatanoe 
were  utilized  on  4,057  farms  In  33  organized 
small  watersheds  Since  farmers  match  the 
ACP  assistance  from  their  own  resources,  this 
Investment  through  the  1961  ACP  In  these 
23  North  Carolina  small  watersheds 
amounted   to  more  than  •SOO.OOO 

I  cannot  trespass  further  on  the  valuable 
time  of  thU  subcommittee,  but  I  should  like 
Ui  offer  for  the  record  of  hearings  a  tabula- 
tion showing  the  participation  In  the  1061 
ACP  program  of  the  four  counties  compris- 
ing my  congressional  district,  which  Indi- 
cates that  2,729  farms  participated  and  re- 
ceived coet-share  assistance  to  the  extent 
of  ^253,251  In  ebtabllshlng  conservation  prac- 
tices on  those  farms  Data  on  some  of  the 
outstandlnK  practices  performed  are  In- 
cluded For  tbe  record,  I  should  like  also 
to  Include  a  separate  tabulation  for  etM;h  of 
my  four  counties,  showing  the  IWJl  ACP 
accomplishments  It  would  be  Impoaslble 
for  me  to  estimate  and  convey  to  you  the 
ultimate  value  of  all  these  conservation  prac- 
tices applied  on  the  rolling  lands  of  these 
Piedmont    (North   Carolina)    farms. 

And  now  let  me  apologize  for  dwelling  on 
this  prc^ram  principally  as  It  applies  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  to  my  con- 
gressional district  As  all  of  you  know,  this 
Is  an  Incentive,  cost  sharing,  democratic  pro- 
gram Involving  the  best  poaslble  pattern  of 
teamwork  oi>eratlon  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  Individual  citi- 
zens, and  It  Is  Important  to  all  areae  of  our 
country  Feeling  that  what  Is  good  for 
North  Carolina  Is  good  for  the  Nation.  I  have 
here  presented  the  fine  results  of  the  ACP 
program  In  my  State,  and  again.  I  wish  to 
enter  a  strong  plea  for  the  full  appproprla- 
tion  of  ^250  million  for  this  program. 


The  Natiooal  Lottery  of  Malta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATfVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1962 

Mr  PINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  Malta.  Indeed, 
the  Maltese  lottery  is  a  new  lottery,  it 
being  only  recently  established,  but  it 
has  well  proven  Its  worth. 

Malta,  a  small  and  poor  Mediter- 
ranean island,  last  year  took  in  gross 
receipts  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  from  its  national  lottery. 
The  income  from  the  lottery  was  applied 
to  the  general  revenue  funds  of  the 
Malte.^e  Qovernment. 

Mr  Spiakcr,  if  tiny  Malta  can  operate 
a  succe^iful  national  lottery,  why  can't 
I  ic  Inited  Stales  also  do  so?  In  this 
country,  where  Rambling  is  a  $50- 
billion-a-ycar     bu.siness,     the     revenue 
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potentialities  of  a  national  lottery  are 
stimning.  We  could  bring  at  the  mini- 
mum $10  billion  a  year  into  the  coffers 
of  our  Treasury,  and  at  the  same  time 
strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  fiw^t^tiai 
roots  of  the  crime  syndicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  must  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  of  America  wait  for 
financial  and  sociological  reality  to  pre- 
vail over  entrenched  hypocrisy? 


Svmaiary  ef  Replies  ••  a  QacttieBBi 
Part  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or  MKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12. 1962 

Mr.  PILUON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  hisert  the  second  part  of  the 
tabulated  resxilts  of  the  replies  to  my 
questioruialre.  This  part  consists  of  the 
questions  and  replies  tor  the  section 
enUtled,  "Taxes  and  Fiscal  Affairs." 

The  tabulated  results  follow: 


13. 
II. 

1.5. 
1«. 


i: 


18. 


ly. 


20. 


21 


TATr.s— rvcAL  ArrAKs 

To  srhkvr  s  halaooe  of  lotfimatlonal 
I«>-nMTiig  whlrh  reneral  romblnatlon  of 
inetlKMlj  woakl  you  ehooae? 
12.  li^vluce   (leslrsble   but  uanecessary 
L'.S.  persoonel  abroad.. 

Reduce  deatrsble  but  unneeessary 
lorptipi  aid  snd  mlUtarr  aid  abroad. 

Rflstrlet  U.S.  earraiMM  fer  oar 
tourists  .   

Kfstrict  U.8,  corporate  fcrelgn  In- 
T«-stinMits 

Make  U.S.  (roods  competitive  by 
stahiUclnf  tsx(«.  labor  costs,  and 
curptorats  iiroAta  

IiiaToae  U.S.  dutioi  tn  pratMt  U.S. 
niarkpta  and  probably  deerrase 
both  Imports  and  oxportji 

Do  you  fcvw  repeallnx  the  25-per- 
cpiit  pold  rr>scrv»>  lor  U.S.  cunrncy 
nnd  Federal  Hcserve  bank  de- 
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IM>  you  believe  in  s  balanosd  bodfirt 
eieept  tn  sn  abnormal  depreasioa 
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Would  yoa  tever  ibese  earrsoUy  oon- 
slderpd  tax  cbanfcsT 
22.  noubHnf  dofwrctatlon  ratee  for  new 
maetafawiy  at  a  lom  oT  sboat  $1.1 
billion  s  year  In  coritorau  revenues. 

WIthhoMlnr  t«i  of  20  percent  on 
dlrldends  snd  teterest 

liinU  dub  dues  and  cntertalamtiat 
pvpmsf^  to  50  jxTOPnt  where  sub- 
MMtiated    and    ontmeetod    with 
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snoe  companies,  and  oooperatlT* 

btutaeaacs 

2«.  nive  Prealdr^t  aattwrny  to  reduce 
peraonal  inoome  tax  paventacta 
ny  .")  [lerocnt  nibject  to  ooogrrs- 
Monal  vpto 

Incraaae  tans  upon  U.S.  «orpariiU 
foreisB  profits 

Ir<Tt>ue  taxes  oa  U.S.  Individual 
forrtifn  esmlnfcii 

Increase  ta«s  on  eorporals  oScial 
itock  option  plans  to  buj  at  lowv 
than  marke*  price  and  aho  per 
mlttinc  capital  train  tax  treatment 
Instead  of  dlract  Income 

A  tan  Increase  In  tax  exnn|>ttai»  for 
taxpaysr  snd  dapendau 
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Vice  Prendeat  LyBdoa  Joktsoa  Makes 
Vital  CoHribirtioM  to  a  Better  Ua- 
dcrsiaaCaf  af  Oar  Space  Profran 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKBT  ToaonA 
IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  12. 1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
mittedly there  Is  too  little  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  of  us  who  have 
a  ^responsiUllty  to  know  and  to  acquire 
comprehension  of  our  country's  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  space  and  astro- 
nautical  science. 

Our  periodicals,  television,  and  radio 
have  been  helpful  in  substantial  degree 
and  they  have  performed  admirable 
services  for  our  citizens  in  providing  de- 
tailed articles  and  live  coverage  of  some 
of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  our 
astronaxits. 

The  clearest  imderstandlng  of  the 
scope,  the  performance,  and  the  future 
of  space  programs  and  developments 
seem  to  me,  however,  to  reach  us 
through  the  speeches  on  the  subject  by 
the  statesman  who  was  a  legislative  pi- 
oneer In  this  vital  field  and  who  serves 
so  diligently  and  effectively  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ltwsoh  B.  Johkson. 

On  March  16,  1962,  Vice  President 
JoHKSON  spoke  here  in  the  Natldn's  Capi- 
tal at  the  Ooddard  Memorial  Award  din- 
ner when  tribute  was  paid  to  the  late 
Robert  H.  Ooddard  whose  pioneering 
in  rocketry  In  New  Mexico  during  the 
early  1920'8  provided  much  scioitific 
knowledge  as  a  foundation  for  the  space 
technology  of  this  era. 

The  Vice  President's  message  on  that 
occasion  was  a  masterful  and  concise 
evaluation  of  our  commitment  to  space; 
of  what  we  expect;  of  the  realistic  pur- 
pose of  the  Bftace  program;  of  satellites 
at  work:  of  developments  in  the  interest 
of  peace;  of  the  tangible  gains  through 
the  space  Investment;  and  of  the  un- 
limited reaches  of  space  which  today 
constitute  the  new  world  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  for  authoritative  an- 
swers to  the  questions  in  the  minds  and 
on  the  lips  of  many  Americans  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  In  space  and  what 
our  efforts  will  mean  in  tangible  terms 
for  all  Americans,  I  rec(Hnmend  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  Vice  President's  Ood- 
dard Memorial  Award  dinner  address. 
I  ask  imantmous  consent  that  pertinent 
excerpts  from  that  message  be  printed 
in  ttie  RccoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Parnai.  HKtttmwm  or  Vxcx  Pbxsidknt  Ltmdoit 
B.  Ja«Maoir.  Oonwaro  Hkmokiai.  Awaas 
Dimnm.  Wanmorow,  D.C.,  FkinaT, 
MamcH  10,  1903 

X  think  the  man  w*  honor  tonight  would 
b*  pla— ad  Indaxl  to  know  how  much  a  part 
of  the  American  scene  his  great  dream  ha* 
become. 

And  tonight.  It  is  a  great  in-lvllege  for  me 
to  Join  with  you  In  this  dinner  which  pays 
tribute  to  Robert  H.  Ooddard.    All  who  knew 


the  story  of  hie  life  and  work,  know  how 
richly  this  honor  is  deserred. 

He  wasnt  a  Texan,  tout  I  hasten  to  add 
that  he  came  from  the  next  best  place — 
Ma— achtisetts. 

It  la  fitting  that  we  meet  for  this  purpose 
at  thla  time.  Ttiis  Is  a  asaaon  of  mncfi 
for  our  Nation's  space  effort. 

We  are  reaping  a  bounttf  ol  barrest  from 
the  vision  and  the  courage  of  those  who 
urged  that  America  move  forward  with  vigor 
in  the  exploration  of  space. 

To  all  tlMse  men  of  faith  and  seal,  our 
Nation  owes  a  very  great  debt  for  their  lead- 
ership and  their  lalx»«.  Because  of  them, 
we  shall  live  in  a  new  and  wondrotis  world. 


OUa  COMMmCKMT  TO  I 

Today  the  ezplca^atlon  of  space  Is  firmly 
fixed  as  a  part  of  our  national  policy  and 
purpose. 

Three  years  ago  we  began  the  space  pro- 
gram with  $900  million.  In  the  current  flseal 
year,  new  obllgational  authority  will  reach 
•3.1  billion. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  in  July, 
the  request  Is  for  new  obllgational  authority 
of  $5.5  blUlon. 

Never  before  in  history  has  any  nation 
made  so  great  a  commitment  of  Its  re- 
sotirces  and  talents  to  a  program  of  science 
research  and  exploration  for  purely  peaceful 
purpoaee. 

WHAT  DO  WX  KMrWL-n 

With  the  space  program  at  this  level,  with 
space  activities  absorbing  our  national  re- 
sources at  this  rate,  I  believe  we  are  ob- 
ligated to  ask  ourselves,  every  step  of  the 
way: 

Why  are  we  doing  this? 

What  do  we  expect  to  attain? 

What  will  this  mean,  In  tangible  terms, 
for  ciu-  people  who  bear  tht  burdens  of  this 
great  endeavor? 

It  is  not  enough  to  answer  that,  Uke  the 
mountain  climbers,  we  must  climb  into 
space  simply  becatise  it  Is  there.  Nor  Is  it 
enough  to  answer  that  we  must  explore 
space  because  others  are  engaged  in  such 
exploration. 

ouB  FUBPosx  IS  axAuanc 

Our  purpose  is  not  merely  to  peek  Into 
the  windows  of  heaven  or  to  presn  our  na- 
tional pride.  Our  purpose  in  space  is  both 
realistic  and  responsible.  Just  as  It  is  also 
peaceful. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  world  understand 
this,  and  It  Is  equally  important  that  we 
understand   this   about   ourselves. 

That  is  why  tonight,  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Space  Ckivincll,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  these  questions  I  have 
listed. 

Why  are  we  doing  what  we  are  doing  In 
space?  What  do  we  expect  to  attain?  What 
will  otir  efforts  mean,  In  tangible  terms,  for 
Americans? 

"The  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  science 
is  the  endowment  of  human  life  with  new 
Inventions  and  riches." 

That  Is  the  goal  of  our  own  space  effort 
today,  to  endow  all  of  hiunan  life.  In  all 
lands,  with  new  Inventions  and  new  riches. 

It  Is  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  peaceful 
space  achievements  that  their  benefits  flow 
not  to  a  single  nation  or  a  single  people, 
but  to  all  nations  and  all  peoples. 

Let  me  itemize  and  Illustrate  what  I 
mean. 

Thus  far.  space  science  and  research  is 
focused  In  five  principal  areas:  conununl- 
catlons,  weather,  navigation,  mapping  and 
medicine. 

In  each  area,  the  gains  of  our  pcogrees  will 
benefit  not  only  ourselves  but  free  nations 
in  both  hemispheres. 

BATDXirXS   AT   WOXK 

Our  weather  satellites  already  are  doing 
this.  Last  year  Tiros  sateUltss  watched 
over  five  hurricanes  and  one  tnqjilcal  storm 
In  the  Atlantic. 
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Thea*  MUM  ■atcUltas  provided  invaluable 
InXonnatlon  on  nine  Pacific  typhoon*  to 
Jap«n.  tiM  PbUlppln«B.  Taiwan,  Horg  Kong, 
and  Itexloo.  aa  veil  aa  Hawaii.  Guam,  anil 
Okinawa. 

Our  navigation  ntellltea  ultimately  will — 
In  every  kind  of  weather — guide  ahlpe  at  sea, 
regardleaa  of  their  national  registry .  Our 
research  In  apao*  medicine  U  being  ahared  in 
by  our  allies  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  anticipate  in  the  not  distant  futiire 
that  mapping  and  measuring  satellites  will 
be  m  cooperative  use  with  our  neighbors  In 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  to  permit  for 
the  first  time  accurate  mapping  of  their 
nations. 

COMKUNICATIOir    BAmXTRa 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  advances  in 
human  history  will  come  from  the  com- 
munications satellite  program  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy. 

That  one  program  will  eliminate  the  need — 
and  the  cost — of  laying  50  additional  cables 
across  the  oceans  In  the  next  20  years. 

Intercontinental  communication  between 
people  will  be  made  far  easier,  far  less 
expensive. 

liore  than  that,  this  system  will  permit 
face-to-face  television  communication  at  any 
hour  between  heads  of  state. 

Major  conferences  can  be  held  without  the 
principal  participants  ever  leaving  their  own 
country. 

Furthermore,  advances  in  the  realm  of 
rapid  data  transmission  will  permit  the 
transmission  in  2  weeks'  time  of  every  page 
in  every  book  in  the  Library  of  Congress  any- 
where In  the  world. 

That  means  that  scholars  In  the  new  na- 
tions of  Africa  and  Asia  no  longer  need  yearn 
for  libraries  or  source  materials.  They  will 
have  access  to  the  world's  greatest  stores  of 
knowledge  within  a  matter  of  seconds. 

au%  kxtbctation:   psacx 

I  cite  these  examples  for  one  reason.  Prom 
the  beginning,  our  national  policy  toward 
space  has  been  gilded  by  the  faith  that  the 
avenues  of  space  offer  man's  best  hope  for 
bringing  nearer  the  day  of  peace  on  earth. 

All  that  we  have  learned,  all  that  we  have 
achieved,  fortifies  that  faith. 

In  these  realms,  there  is  no  cause  for  na- 
tions to  war  against  one  another.  On  the 
contrary,  there  Is  every  cause  for  nations  to 
cooperate  together,  and  out  of  such  coopera- 
tion will  grow  the  basis  for  understanding 
and  peace. 

It  Is  our  policy,  and  will  continue  to  be 
our  policy,  to  work  for  such  joint  explora- 
tion and  use  of  space  for  peaceful  purposes 
by  all  nations. 

If  any  ask,  why  do  we  do  what  we  are 
doing  In  space — what  do  we  expect  to  at- 
tain— the  first  answer  of  America  Is  a  one- 
word  answer;   peace. 

THE   TANGIBLX   GAINS 

But,  as  this  answer  Is  given,  we  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  every  American  to  ask  and 
to  be  answered  on  what  this  space  effort  will 
mean  to  him  in  tangible  terms. 

Here,  again,  the  answer  Is  exciting 

Twice  within  the  lifetime  of  many  here, 
and  more  often  In  the  lifetime  of  our  Na- 
tion, we  have  experienced  our  greatest  bursts 
of  economic  growth  and  social  advance  on 
the  Impetus  of  new  Inventions  and  Innova- 
tions. At  the  turn  of  the  century,  such 
Impetus  came  from  Inventions  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  airplane,  the  electric  light,  and 
many  others. 

Again,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we 
experienced  the  phenomenon  of  the  con- 
sumer markets  with  the  application  of  many 
war- born  Inventions. 

Out  of  today's  space  research  another 
such  wave  of  growth  and  business  prosperity 
is  developing  now.  Let  me  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples: 


The  transistor  radio,  now  on*  of  the  most 
popular  consumer  products  in  America,  Is 
basically  the  outgrowth  of  space  technology. 

What  we  have  learned  In  miniaturlBatlon 
techniques  will  make  possible,  ahead,  wrist- 
watch  radios,  pocket  television  receivers,  new 
hearing  aids  for  the  deaf,  whole  new  families 
of  home  appliances 

Out  of  space  research  the  powerplants  of 
tomorrow's  automobiles  msy  be  no  bigger 
than  a  coffee  can.  burning  new  fuels  with 
much  greeter  efficiency 

The  automobiles  themselves  as  well  an  our 
homes,  our  office  buildings,  even  the  clothes 
we  wear,  could  be  made  of  materials  which 
are  not  known  or  named  today 

Within  the  next  10  years,  at  most,  our 
economy  will  begin  to  feel  the  impact  of 
major  new  revolutions:  a  revolution  In  ma- 
terials. In  methods.  In  marketing.  In 
medicine. 

It  Is  important  to  see  our  space  program 
In  this  perspective  We  are  substituting 
space  research  dedicated  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses for  war  Itself  as  the  source  and  stim- 
ulus of  new  Invention  and  technological 
progress 

We  are  strengthening  our  defense  capa- 
bilities and  we  shall  keep  them  strong,  but 
the  funds  going  Into  space  research  are  In- 
vestments which  will  yield  dividends  to  our 
lives,  our  businesses,  our  professions,  many 
times  greater  than  the  Initial  costs. 

THE     STACK     IKVX3T»Ir^rT 

Let  me  underscore  this.  Our  entire  space 
program,  even  at  the  {>eak  planned  for  next 
year.  Is  costing  annually  less  than  the  (7  9 
billion  we  spend  on  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
less  than  the  $5  billion  we  spend  on  face 
powder,  lipstick  and  nail  polish. 

It  cotild  be  tripled  and  It  would  still  be 
less  than  the  $19  4  billion  we  spent  in  1961 
for  what  we  call  recreation 

And  It  Is  estimated  conservatively  that  our 
space  outlays  will  yield  $2  retiirn  for  every 
$1  Invested  For  every  nickel  we  put  Into 
It,  we  get  a  dime  back 

This  Is  tangible,  proved  fact  Already  the 
Weather  Bureau  estimates  that  the  savings 
from  our  space  advances  In  weather  fore- 
casting will  tooTi  run  Into  btlllons  annually 

Just  last  ye:\r  a  Tiros  weather  satellite 
gave  3  days  advani-e  warning  of  Hurricane 
Carla 

The  e.arly  knowledge  permitted  thousands 
of  cars,  bumper  to  bumjjer.  to  evacuate  the 
people  inland  300  miles,  and  this  most  pow- 
erful hurricane  in  a  generation  was  one  of 
the  least  costly  In  ternis  of  human  life  or 
property  damage 

Prom  all  our  space  programs,  we  may  an- 
ticipate such  measurable,  tangible  benefits 
enriching  human  life  In  our  own  land  and 
In  our  own  times  and  In  all  lands,  for  all 
time  to  c')me 

It  may  be  10  generations,  or  It  may  be 
much  sooner,  before  space  science  will  en- 
able man  to  reach  the  milky  way  But  It 
win  not  be  10  years.  It  may  be  very  much 
sooner.  tJefore  space  science  reaches  Into 
every  home,  every  btislness.  the  life  of  every 
family  on  Main  Street,  USA 

A     LOOK     AT     THE     rUTU«« 

As  we  attempt  to  look  35  years  Into  the 
future  we  catch  visions  of  breathtaking 
journeys  in  large  manmade  planets  around 
the  Sun  to  Mars  and  Venus,  of  a  new  free- 
dom of  movement  of  man  across  millions 
of  miles  of  space,  of  a  permanent  colony  on 
the  Moon  and  of  large  space  stations  or 
spaceports  at  key  locations  for  the  conduct 
of  space  research,  for  aids  to  space  naviga- 
tion, and  for  rescue  operations. 

The  cosnxlc  space  waves  may  well  become 
as  familiar  to  us  as  our  present  global  air- 
ways 

THE    Nxw    woau> 

As  we  strive  to  see  or  to  explain  the  "prac- 
tical "  aspects  of  space,  let  us  not  forget  the 
broad  perspective. 


Prom  the  beginning  of  time  until  about 
five  centuries  ago,  men  lived  out  their  lives 
on  esirth  without  hope  of  rising  above  the 
sUtlon  of  their  birth. 

They  had   no  expectation  of  freedom,  no      ' 
expectation  of  justice,  no  thought  of  Indi- 
vidual  rights,   no  conception  of   a  voloe  In 
governing  themselves. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  the  world  of  the  Americas.  Since 
that  day,  man  has  climbed  steadily  to  his 
noblest  heights. 

His  status,  economically  and  socially,  has 
risen  through  every  century.  Most  impor- 
tantly, since  the  opening  of  the  new  world, 
no  crown  has  rested  securely  on  the  bead  of 
any  tyrant 

Discovery,  exploration,  and  a  floodtlde  of 
Invention  for  five  ceturies  have  brought  the 
liberation  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  ele- 
vation of  human  dignity  and  worth. 

F'reedom  as  we  know  it  would  not  have 
come  Into  existence,  and  certainly  would  not 
have  survived,  without  the  opening  of  this 
great  new  frontier  on  earth 

T(xlay  the  unlimited  reaches  of  space  con- 
stitute the  new  world  of  freedom. 

This  Is  no  labored  comparison.  Of  what 
meaning  of  what  worth  to  their  builders  can 
walls  lung  be  la  an  age  when  men  can  leap 
from  the  earth  and  presume  to  reach  toward 
tho  moon  and  the  stars? 

Of  what  value  are  the  jail  keys  of  the 
totalitarian  societies  when  Ood  has  permit- 
ted man  to  unlock  the  doors  to  the  universe 
Itself 

The  scientific  value  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
lm!>elltng  motives  for  our  space  exploration. 

Improved  weather  forecasting,  the  com- 
munication and  navigational  advances,  and 
the  industrial  Improvements  also  represent 
gains  In  our  defense  structure. 

A  natl(;n  that  could  control  the  weather 
and  communications  could  control  the 
world 

Final  results  In  space  science  and  space 
explorations,  our  Intense  support  of  the  pro- 
gram, could  well  be  the  determining  factor 
between  defeat  and  victory. 


The  Bif  Steal  by  Bif  Steel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OP    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  April  12,  19€2 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
boost  in  steel  prices  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  and  other  leading  steel  pro- 
ducers by  $6  a  ton  effective  immediately 
Ls  the  "big  steal  "  from  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer,  the  wage  earner,  and 
the  American  farmer.  Such  action  is 
unjustifiable,  uneconomic,  and  unwise. 
The  action  demonstrates  a  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  American  economy  and 
raises  the  flag  of  profits  above  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  The  action  will 
extract  from  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
American  people  billions  of  additional 
dollars  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
spend. 

The  American  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  have  been  deeply  disturbed — dis- 
turbed by  the  knowledge  of  a  wrong  per- 
petrated by  Indifferent  economic  barons 
who  have  disregarded  the  American 
people. 

The  ramifications  of  this  action  extend 
to  every  part  of  our  economic  fabric. 
The  cost  of  living  will  increase  and  the 
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purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earner  will 
shrink. 

Steel  is  basic  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  farmer  uses  steel  machinery 
to  plant  his  crops  and  to  harvest  his 
wheat,  com,  and  cotton.  The  increase 
in  steel  prices  will  cost  the  farmer  more 
to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  and  the 
farmer's  increased  cost  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  the  cities  and  across 
the  Nation.  What  does  this  price  boost 
mean  in  our  everyday  life?  It  means 
that  our  stoves,  our  frlgldalres,  our 
freezers,  our  television  sets,  our  cooking 
utensils,  our  washing  machines,  and  the 
manifestations  of  our  advanced  civiliza- 
tion will  cost  the  housewife  and  the 
breadwinner  much  more  to  purchase. 
Our  American  dollar  will  buy  less  goods. 
Automobiles,  trucks,  and  trailers,  which 
presently  are  in  great  supply,  will  cost 
our  people  more  money  to  purchase,  to 
repair,  and  to  operate.  Our  clothing, 
suits,  and  dress  wear,  will  see  rising 
prices.  Our  machinery  equipment,  our 
satellites,  our  missiles  will  mount  to  an 
additional  billion  dollars.  The  cost  of 
projecting  astronauts  to  explore  the  uni- 
verse will  soar  higher  than  the  astro- 
nauts themselves.  Our  whole  economic 
structure  has  been  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion by  this  price  boost  in  steel  and 
allied  products. 

Our  administration,  our  President, 
and  the  Congress  have  been  called  upon 
by  me  and  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  see  what  they  will  do. 
Action  has  been  promised  and  will  be 
taken.  Every  one  who  believes  in  our 
free  economic  society  disapproves  of 
price  controls  except  in  times  of  extreme 
emergency.  When  a  group  of  powerful 
economic  interests  can  jeopardize  our 
American  economy  by  a  concerted  drive, 
an  emergency  has  arisen.  We  must, 
therefore,  seriously  corisider  economic 
price  controls  in  steel  products  to  pre- 
vent Inflationary  disaster.  We  trust  that 
the  leader  of  the  11  big  steel  companies, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  and  those 
steel  producers  who  followed  quickly  the 
price  boost  parade  will  reconsider  their 
ill-advised  action  and  demonstrate  their 
responsibility  to  the  American  people 
as  well  as  to  their  stockholders  and  re- 
scind their  action. 


Archbishop  John  J.  Swiat  Hoaored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

OF    WEST    VnCIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  on 
Wednesday  of  this  wedc  the  West  Vir- 
ginia University  bestowed  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  upon  Archbishop 
John  J.  Swint  of  the  Wheeling  diocese 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
degree  was  conferred  at  ceremonies  In 
connection  with  the  installation  of  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Miller  as  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Bishop  Swint  is  a  native  West  Vir- 
ginian,  and   was  ordained   a   priest  In 


1904.  Prior  to  that  he  had  received  de- 
grees from  St.  Charles  College.  Elllcott 
City.  Md.,  and  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 
Baltimore.  For  many  years  he  was 
head  of  the  diocesan  apostolate  in 
Wheeling,  before  going  to  Weston  as  a 
pastor. 

In  1922,  he  was  recalled  to  Wheeling  as 
administrator  of  the  diocese  and  later 
that  year  was  named  bishop.  In  1929, 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  service 
in  the  diocese  he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Pius  XI  as  an  assistant  to  the  pontif- 
ical throne.  Later  he  was  honored  with 
the  additional  title  of  archbishop. 

The  honors  and  responsibilities  given 
him  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  bear 
testimony  to  his  service  as  a  religious 
leader.  Others  of  us  in  West  Virginia 
know  of  his  great  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  State  as  a  civic  leader. 
Our  paths  first  crossed  in  1923  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Clarksburg  City 
Council  and  a  matter  in  which  Bishop 
Swint  was  Interested  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  honor  is  well  deserved.  I  con- 
gratulate both  the  university  and  Arch- 
bishop Swint. 


Go  Slowly,  Carehilly  on  Free  Trade 
Prt^Msais 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   IMDIAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  April  12, 1962 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  de- 
bate concerning  our  tariff  program  nears, 
a  great  many  Americans  believe  we 
should  proceed  very  cautiously  in  any 
further  tariff  reductions  because  of  the 
threat  to  our  workers  and  industry. 

This  cautious  attitude  was  ably  ex- 
pressed in  an  article  by  Senator  Homes 
E.  Caperart.  which  appeared  in  the 
March  'issue  of  the  Intematiorial  Team- 
ster. 

The  article  follows: 

Go  Slowlt,   Cardttllt   on  Pkez  Tkadk 

P«0P08ALS 

(By  Senator  Homxx  E.  Caperast,  of  Indiana) 

President  Kennedy's  admission  and  that  of 
the  AFIr-CIO's  Oeorge  Meany  that  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  trade  program  will  Increase 
unemployment  at  least  temporarily  is  reason 
enough  for  me,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  officials  and  members  of 
all  unions,  and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  carefully,  and  in  the  light 
of  all  the  facts,  whether  it  deserves  support 
or  opposition. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  the  unem- 
ployment poBslblUtles  in  his  proposals  when 
he  said  in  his  message  to  the  Congress : 

"Any  worker  or  group  of  workers  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased Imports  would  *  *  *  be  eligible  for 
(certain)  forms  of  assistance." 

Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  who 
heads  the  UAW,  have  made  It  plain  that  the 
Congress  must  provide  even  more  adequate 
protection  than  that  which  is  provided  In 
the  President's  bill  for  workers  who  lose 
their  Jobs  because  of  Increased  imports  as 
a  result  of  the  trade  legislation. 


There  is  far  too  much  unemployment  now. 
What  we  need  Is  legislation  to  create  Jobs. 
Will  President  Kennedy's  program  do  thatt 
On  the  basis  of  the  facts  now  available,  I 
don't  know.  If  it  will,  let's  support  It.  If 
It  won't  create  Jobs  or  if  It  will  reduce  jobs, 
let's  oppose  It. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  trade.  One 
of  my  basic  theories  as  a  Senator  for  18 
years  has  been  that  trade,  Including  foreign 
trade,  makes  jobs,  and  jobs  make  trade. 
Will  the  Kennedy  proposal  accomplish  that? 
That's  the  test. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  and  every 
trade  union  official  and  every  American 
worker  to  obtain  informative,  factual  an- 
swers to  many  unanswered  questions  raised 
by  the  President's  so-called  free  trade  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  also  the  responsibility  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  do  so.  As  the  senior 
Senator  representing  the  citizens  of  Indiana, 
including  approximately  1(X),000  Teamster 
members,  I  will  live  up  to  my  responsibility. 

At  least  seven  basic  questions  must  be 
answered  before  Members  of  Congress  can 
vote  intelligently  on  this  new  program,  and 
before  labor  officials  take  a  definite  position. 

After  reading  the  following  questions,  I 
believe  you  will  agree: 

1.  How  many  American  working  people 
will  be  forced  Into  the  ranks  of  an  already 
excessive  number  of  unemployed  workers — 
1  million,  5  million,  or  more? 

2.  How  many  industries  will  be  forced  out 
of  business,  how  many  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected, and  what  will  become  of  them? 

3.  What  American  towns  and  cities  might 
be  reduced  to  ghost  towns  by  forced  shut- 
down of  their  businesses? 

4.  What  effect  will  the  proposal  have  on 
the  American  farm  community — not  Just 
farmowners.   but  farmworkers? 

5.  How  long  will  the  American  workman 
be  unemployed  before  he  can  be  retrained 
or  provided  gainful  employment  in  another 
Industry? 

6.  What  kind  of  Jobs  will  the  Oovemment 
provide  for  those  American  working  i>eople 
forced  into  the  unemployment  ranks? 

7.  Will  ovir  working  people,  forced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  because  of  the 
lowly  paid  worker  in  foreign  countries,  be 
forced  to  live  on  a  government  dole,  and 
will  such  a  dole  become  a  permanent  fixtvire 
in  the  American  economy? 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  these 
questions  must  be  answered  In  precise  terms 
by  the  Kennedy  administration.  They  have 
not  been. 

There  are  those,  including  the  President 
and  some  of  my  colleagues,  who  Insist  that 
we  rush  into  this  matter  Inunedlately  and 
uninformed.  We  just  mtist  not  do  so,  be- 
cause the  consequences  might  be  as  serious 
as  those  of  many  other  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  the  past.  Let's  take  a  year,  or  two, 
or  three  if  necessary,  to  be  sure  we  dont 
make  a  mistake.  We  can't  afford  a  mistake 
on  this  one. 

Where  are  new  jobs  to  come  from?  Equally 
Important  Is  what  happens  to  the  employer 
driven  out  of  business  by  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. It  doesnt  stand  to  reason  that  an 
employer,  providing  wages  and  working  con- 
dltloiu  demanded  by  Teamster  officials  and 
other  unions,  should  be  penalized  by  foreign 
competitors  providing  wages  and  working 
conditions  50  to  75  percent  lower. 

Buslneaamen  or  employers,  be  they  small, 
medium,  or  large,  are  wise.  Whether  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  likes  It,  they  have  devoted  the 
best  part  of  the  Uvea,  financially  and  physi- 
cally, to  their  enterprlaes.  I  speak  from 
experience,  and  you  will  find  that  even  my 
critics  will  concede  that  I  was  auocesBfuI  In 
building  a  small  buslneas  Into  a  fairly  large 
business.  Moreover,  I  did  It  without  capital- 
izing on  (»■  exploring  low-ooat  labor. 

Industry  cannot  compete  with  foreign  im;- 
ports  produced  by  low-oost  labor. 
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Tb«  ccUtblUlunAnt  of  new  and  exp&joaion 
of  r»*«*i"j  Tiiiilnwrn  U  one  of  oui  great 
hnp—  for  correcUiig  tbe  Barioua  unemploy- 
ment picture. 

Tbe  Preeident  h«e  sAld  that  In  1062  we  need 
29,000  new  Jobs  each  week  If  we  are  to  reduce 
unemployment  to  4  percent  of  our  working 
force.  Even  reduced  to  the  4-percent  fVgure 
there  would  still  be  approximately  4  mUllon 
unemployed.  Intereatlngly  enoxigb.  at  the 
same  time  the  President  made  hla  statement. 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  WlrU  told 
a  midwest  audience  we  need  36,000  new  jobs 
each  week  to  reach  the  4-percent  flcure.  This 
Is  otxe  reason  why  we  muat  have  Informa- 
tive, factual  answers  to  the  questions  I  have 
raised. 

Businessmen  are  genuinely  concerned  with 
Preeident  Kennedy's  request  for  arbitrary 
power  to  revise  and  aboliah  tariffs  as  the 
price  of  entering  into  tree  trade.  Justifiably, 
they  are  reluctant  to  support  his  proposal. 

Many  employers  (eel  Uiey  must  delay  plant 
expansion  or  the  opening  of  new  plants  for 
fear  these  new  plant  facilities  would  be 
noncompetitive  by  the  time  they  were  ready 
to  go  into  operation  because  of  the  trade 
program. 

They  feel  they  may  be  forced  to  Invest  In 
foreign  countries  the  money  they  would 
aormally  use  for  growth  and  expansion  In 
the  United  States,  tbiia  substituting  foreign 
Investments  for  national  investment  in 
plant  facilities. 

Many  of  them  are  considering  remodeling 
of  existing  plant  facilities,  converting  them 
to  totally  automated  plants,  with  the  hope 
that  completely  new  Industries  will  sprlni; 
up  to  provide  the  new  )ot>s  for  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  unemployed. 

When  the  President's  free  trade  program 
comes  up  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  am  going 
to  propose  amendments  that  will  provide  an 
equalization  of  labor  costs   through   tariffs 

For  example,  let  us  assume  the  labor  cost 
for  making  a  pair  of  shoes  Imported  from 
Italy  Is  91.  and  the  labor  cost  for  making  a 
similar  pair  of  shoes  In  the  United  States  Is 
93  My  amendments  will  make  It  mandatory 
that  a  91  tariff  be  added  to  the  Italian-made 
shoes.  This  tariff  will  equalize  the  labor 
cost  so  the  American  shoe  manufacturer  is 
not  driven  out  of  business,  and  It  will  also 
assure  the  American  worker  In  the  shoe  fac- 
tory his  standard  of  living  will  not  be 
reduced. 

I  recognize,  as  do  Teamsters  members  1 
am  sure,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
etoser  to  each  other  today  because  of  modern 
transportation  and  communication  facilities 
But,  that  doesn't  mean  the  American  busl- 
\n  and  AnMrlcan  wage  earner  must 
rltlce  our  free  enterprise  system  to  the 
low -wage-scale  prof^ram  of  other  nations. 
That  can  result  only  In  the  Inevitable  re- 
duction of  our  standard  of  living  to  their 
lower  standard. 


Great  LjJtes  Shipbaildinf :  The  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  RETMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£PR«BENTATlVEri 

Thursday,  April  12.  1962 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  at  this 
date  is  a  buyer's  market.  So  few-  con- 
tracts are  available  that  the  competition 
for  them  Is  high  pitched.  Contracts 
have  frequently  gone  to  companies  bid- 
ding below  costs.  Clearly,  such  practice 
is  Itnjywsible  over  the  long  run.  Partic- 
ularly acute  is  the  condition  of  the  Great 


Lakes  shipyards.  They  have  received  no 
contracts  lor  coounercial  oceangoing 
vessels  and  have  lost  cootracts  for  lake 
carriers  to  the  coast  yardi^  The  seaway, 
allowing  Great  T  .akes  builders  to  bid  for 
ocean  ships,  has  allowed  the  coast  build- 
ers to  bid  on  lake  carriers 

The  pattern  on  Great  Lakes  ooounerco 
has  been  disrupted  by  the  operation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  de- 
creased demand  for  domestic  ores  re- 
sulting both  from  the  depletion  of  Lake 
Superior  ores  and  the  recession.  New 
trends  are  appearing:  The  Great  Lakes 
fleet  is  being  reduced  in  the  face  of  low- 
cost  foreign  competition;  imxx)rtaUon 
of  foreign  ores  will  increase ;  new  vessels 
wUl  be  larger  because  of  additional 
channel  depths  and  the  need  for  eco- 
nomical operation  against  foreign  com- 
petition; general  cargo  traffic  and  the 
export  of  grain  will  increase. 

A  US.  vessel  cannot  compete  econom- 
ically with  an  Identical  foreign-built  ves- 
sel operated  in  an  identical  manner. 
Besides  the  lower  con<itruction  costs,  the 
labor  costs  average  from  35  to  65  percent 
less.  Canada  countered  the  threat  of 
low-cost  competition  through  two  moves: 
first,  depreciation  allowances  were  lib- 
eralized to  permit  increased  vessel  con- 
struction funds  to  be  set  aside  before 
taxes;  second,  the  Ciovernmenl  also  re- 
cently authorized  construction  subsidies 
up  to  40  percent  for  vessels  built  during 
the  next  3  years.  The.se  actions  fiKure 
in  the  Canadian  construction  prt)Kram 
five  large  bulk  carriers  were  built  m  1960 
and  three  more  are  scheduled  for  1961 
delivery.  Five  others  are  contracted  or 
on  the  way  American  operators  must 
have  bigger  ships  to  compete  with  the 
20.000-  to  22.000-ton  Canadian  carriers 
in  the  hauling  of  grain  and  iron  ore 

Great  Lakes  shippmg  and  Great  Lakes 
shipbuilding  cannot  be  considered  apart 
The  health  of  the  two  is  complementary, 
and  neither  one  is  healthy  Tlie  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  requires  that 
there  be  enough  ships  to  handle  the 
traffic  load  in  case  of  an  emergency.  At 
the  present  rate  of  decommissioning  of 
the  Great  Lakes  fleet,  an  emerKency 
would  overtax  the  carrying  capacity 
Forty-one  of  the  77  .ships  in  the  inde- 
pendent American  fleet  alone  have  been 
sold  or  scrapped  since  January  1.  The 
Shipbuilders  Council  indicattxl  m  their 
memorandum  that  some  domestic  Great 
Lakes  ore  earner  replacements  aie  un- 
der consideration.  Also,  there  Is  some 
prospect  of  overseas  industrial  ore  car- 
riers under  the  U.S.  flag.  ManinK  both 
these  projectiorvs  is  the  question  of 
flnancinp  Under  present  law.  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  subsidize  domestic  ship- 
ping nor  Canadian -United  States  ship- 
pinsj 

As  most  commercial  building  is  dune 
with  the  aid  of  a  Federal  Maritime  Board 
subsidy,  the  Great  Lakes  must  show  in- 
terest in  maritime  contracts.  Ship- 
builders must  be  willing  to  bid;  the 
initiative  can  come  only  from  them 
Some  coast  builders  bid  deliberately  high 
on  a  bid  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
spend  $10,000  to  $15,000  to  make  an  exact 
bid  but  do  wish  to  remain  on  the  bidders 
list.  Government's  role,  specifically  that 
of  the  Maritime  Administration,  certain- 
ly cannot  be  obviated.     A  regional  group 


of  shipbuilders  should  be  organized  to 
serve  as  a  spokesman  for  the  shipbuild- 
ers and  for  liaison  with  Maritime.  The 
problem  is  a  Joint  one  and  must  be  met 
Jointly. 

The  engineering  report  of  1958  states 
that  Great  Lakes  shipyards  "perhaiM  are 
not  as  extensively  equipped  nor  as  veil 
manned  as  are  some  of  the  larger  US. 
coast  yards."  Competition  in  costs  is 
therefore  problematical.  Because  of 
their  limited  facilities,  one  yard  In  the 
Great  Lakes  cannot  build  simultaneously 
the  usual  Federal  Maritime  Board  allot- 
ment of  from  four  to  six  ships.  Chair- 
man Thomas  Stakem  of  the  Maritime 
Board  has  suggested  that  two  shipyards 
might  bid  on  a  Maritime  allotment  as  a 
joint  venture. 

oovimMMKjrr's  aoLS 

To  encourage  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  adequate  to  meet  the  commercial 
and  defense  needs  of  this  country  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  Title  50,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 1735,  further  elaborates  this  policy: 

(a I  It  is  necessary  for  the  national  secu- 
rity and  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  domestic  and  the  eiport  and  Import  for- 
et^n  commerce  of  the  United  Btat«a  that  the 
Unit«d  States  have  an  efficient  and  adequate 
.^^le^l^■an -owned  merchant  marine:  (1)  Suf- 
ncient  to  carry  Its  domestic  waterttorne  com- 
merce and  a  substantial  portion  of  Its 
wiiterixinie  exp<jrt  and  Import  foreign  com- 
merce and  to  provide  shipping  service  on 
all  rtiutes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow 
of  Buch  domestic  and  foreign  wmi«rborne 
commerce  at  all  times.  •  •  •  (4)  oocnpoaed  of 
the  beat -equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable 
types  of  vessels,  constrticted  In  tbe  I7nlted 
States,  and  manned  with  a  trained  and 
efflcleut  citizen  personel,  and  (5)  supple- 
mented by  efficient  American -owned  facili- 
ties for  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair,  ma- 
rine Insurance,  and  other  auxiliary  services 

Following  this  policy,  the  Maritime 
Board  began  a  replacement  program  of 
294  ships  to  be  built  by  1972.  The  fiscal 
year  1961  program  included: 

East  coast  19  ships  at  $181  mUIlon;  66 
percent  of  dollar  value;  west  coaet:  3  ahlps 
at  S30  4  milliiin;  11  percent  of  dollar  value. 
Kulf  C4>iiat  6  ships  at  $62  1  million:  33  per- 
i.'eni  ut  dollar  value:   Great  lAkes.    nothing 

F.jr  fiscal  year  1962,  Maritime  had 
;i.sked  for  $170  million  for  19  ships;  only 
$83  million  for  14  ships  was  approved. 
Added  to  this  will  be  $85  million  carried 
over  for  5  ships.  To  July  1.  1961,  77 
ship.s  in  the  replacement  program  had 
bttn  contracted,  but  fewer  than  15  had 
b«en  completed  Of  these,  14  freighters 
and  2  passenger  siiips  were  awarded  to 
i;ulf  coast  yards;  39  freighters.  3  com- 
binations, and  2  passenger  ships  to  east 
coast  yards,  and  17  freighters  to  west 
coivst  yards 

In  administering  this  program,  the 
Maritime  Board  was  directed  to  consider 
national  defense  needs  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  "viKorous  and  dispersed  ship- 
building and  ship  repair  facilities  In  the 
United  States  '  Mr.  Unander,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  in 
tlie  same  speech,  added  that  this  pol- 
icy pertains  to  facilities  on  all  coasts. 
The  allotment  of  contracts,  however,  has 
been  almost  strictly  on  the  basis  of  low 
bid  Exceptions  were  five  ships  allotted 
to  the  west  coast  under  section  502(d) 


1962 
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of  the  1936  act  and  six  ships  allotted  to 
the  same  coast  imder  section  502(f). 
Great  Lakes  yards  have  received  no  con- 
tracts under  the  replacement  program; 
in  fact,  only  one,  Manitowoc,  has  bid  on 
a  contract,  and  this  was  several  years 
ago.  Even  if  the  Board  saw  fit  to  allo- 
cate contracts  under  502(f),  they  feel 
that  a  region  should  at  least  show  inter- 
est in  Maritime  contracts. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Great  Lakes  posi- 
tion has  decline<l  relative  to  the  other 
maritime  regions.  Under  section  502(f) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  allot  work 
to  a  shipyard  if  such  work  "will  remedy 
an  existing  inadequacy  in  such  mobili- 
zation base  as  to  the  capabilities  and 
capacities  of  a  shipyard  or  shipyards  at 
a  strategic  point."  Admiral  Schultz.  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  remarking  on  the 
national  defense  value  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  hearings  on  the  6-percent  dif- 
ferential before  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  this  year,  said  that  "it  has 
expanded  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway."  However,  It  does 
not  appear  as  if  Maritime  will  allocate 
any  ships.  For  one  thing,  all  shipyards 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
work,  so  the  competition  Is  keen.  Award 
of  a  contract  to  other  than  the  low  bid- 
der can  also  cause  political  repercus- 
sions. 

Public  Law  84-805  provides  for  a  pe- 
riodic survey  of  shipbuilding  capacity  to 
determine  the  mobilization  potential  on 
all  coasts.  Of  prime  consideration  in 
this  survey,  and  therefore  of  first  im- 
portance in  502(f)  allocation,  is  the  sta- 
tus of  employment  and  of  the  ways  with 
respect  to  the  mobilization  base.  The 
last  survey,  in  1959,  showed  the  Great 
Lakes  poorest  in  line  next  to  the  west 
coast.  At  that  time,  there  were  Ave  bulk 
carriers  in  the  yards  on  the  lakes;  now 
there  are  none.  Continued  operation 
and  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  will  mean  Increased  importance 
for  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  national  de- 
fense picture.  Thus,  there  Is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  defense  value  is  In- 
creasing while  the  mobilization  base  is 
shrinking. 

Other  agencies  of  the  Government 
build  ships,  and  tlie  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration usually  administers  the  con- 
tracts. Lately,  the  contracts  have  been 
let  out  to  the  low  bidder.  In  the  latest 
bidding  for  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
ships,  four  Great  Lakes  companies  were 
invited  to  enter  bids  but  failed  to  do  so. 
These  contracts  may  be  allocated  under 
certain  conditions  similar  to  those  for 
502(f)  allocations. 

The  economic  ix)sltlon  of  the  Great 
Lakes  yards  and,  therefore,  their  ability 
to  bid,  is  difficult  to  tiscertain.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  (DfBce  did  study  cost 
sheets  of  yards  on  the  four  coasts  In 
connection  with  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  on  the  Pacific  coast  6-percent 
differential.  Material  prices  are  cer- 
tainly not  appreciably  more  than  the 
other  coasts,  and,  in  some  cases,  may  be 
less  because  of  the  proximity  to  sources 
of  supply.  The  labor  cost  differential 
was  found  to  be  18  7  percent  less  than  the 
west  coast.    Weather  conditions  on  the 


lakes,  according  to  E.  Q.  Sylvester,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Ship  Buildiiig  Co., 
"operate  against  Great  Lakes  yards  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  2\^  percent 
per  ship  because  of  the  fact  that  recent 
Maritime  Board  contracts  have  con- 
tained provisions  for  delays  in  delivery 
amounting  to  a  $2,200  penalty  a  day." 
Delivery  of  the  contracted  vessels  can 
be  made  from,  roughly,  the  first  week 
of  April  to  the  first  week  of  December. 
The  Board,  on  its  part,  has  altered  re- 
quirements for  the  delivery  of  completed 
vessels  to  salt  water,  accepting  delivery 
at  the  builder's  yard,  provided  the  vessel 
can  be  steamed  out  to  salt  water.  The 
Board  has  also  provided  a  longer  build- 
ing period,  up  to  27  months.  Further, 
they  have  said  they  would  conclude  the 
awarding  of  a  contract  within  a  speci- 
fied 30 -day  period  after  the  opening  of 
the  bids  if  a  Great  Lakes  shipyard  were 
low  bidder.  These  procedures  would  en- 
able a  Great  Lakes  shipyard  to  arrange 
its  construction  schedule  in  a  manner 
that  would  permit  avoidance  of  delivery 
during  periods  of  Ice  conditions.  Aside 
from  delay  In  delivery,  weather  has  ad- 
verse effects  of  raised  overhead — for 
heating,  snow  removal,  work  delays,  and 
so  forth.  Since  efficiency  increases  and 
overhead  costs  proportionately  decrease 
the  greater  the  amount  of  building  in  a 
yard,  the  lakes'  shipyards  are  again  at 
a  disadvantage  because  little  work  Is  be- 
ing done. 

Another  possibility  for  their  inability 
to  bid  are  the  built-in  limitations  of  the 
seaway.  I>lmensional  limitations  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as  fixed  by  the 
Canadian  locks  are:  730  feet  in  length 
by  75  feet  in  width  by  25.5  feet  in  draft 
for  minimum  safe  clearance.  The  us- 
able dimensions  of  the  locks  are  768  feet 
by  80  feet  by  27  feet.  Ships  over  the 
minimum  safe  clearance,  yet  imder  the 
maximum  usable  clearance,  could  go 
through  the  locks  on  a  special  basis.  In 
this  manner,  75  percent  of  the  replace- 
ment fleet  could  go  through  the  sea- 
way. The  C-4  ships — 28  proposed  in 
the  program — ^for  example,  could  go 
through  without  a  cargo  to  meet  the 
draft  restriction.  In  addition,  the  St. 
Marys  ^ver  and  Detroit  River  passages 
to  the  upper  lakes  impose  draft  restric- 
tions of  23  feet  10  inches  and  24  feet. 
These  are  scheduled  to  be  deepened  to 
the  seaway's  27-foot  controlling  draft 
by  1962.  Additional  restrictions  may  be 
imposed  by  local  port  facilities. 

Aside  from  the  navigational  facilities 
and  their  limitations,  the  Great  Lakes 
yards  have  berths  large  enough  to  han- 
dle and  build  oceangoing  ships.  The 
"Engineering  Study  of  the  Effects  of  the 
Opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  on 
the  Shipping  Industry,  1958"  lists  the 
building  berths  of  the  Great  Lakes  yards. 
There  are  also  13  drydocks  at  8  different 
ports,  some  of  which  may  be  used  for 
shipbuilding. 


Buildinff  berths  in  the  Great  Lakes 


Shipyards  and  shiptoays 
as  of  Jan. 

in  the  United  States 
1. 1960 

Gulf 

West 

East 

Great 
Lakes 

Yards  .  .             

5 
19 

7 
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7 

Wsjrs.        
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American  Shipbuilding  Co. : 
Lorain,  OMo 

Tok>do,  Ohio... 
Detoe  Shipbuilding  Co.: 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Great     Lakes    Enpineering 
Works:  ' 

River  Rouge,  Mich 

Ashtabula.  Ohio 

Manitowoc    8hipbuil<lin(f 

Co.:  Manitowoc.  Wis. 
Christy     Corp.:     Sturgeon 

Bav,  Wis. 


Berths 


^f  um- 
ber 


For  sliips  to — 


738  by  75  feet. 
550  by  76  feet. 
880  by  75  teet. 

800  by  75  fcet. 


800  by  75  feet. 
800  by  75  feet. 
TOO  by  75  fc^t. 

700  by  40  (eet  tluit 
csn  be  eipanrtcl 
to  700  by  7ft  feci. 


'  Now  in  the  proce.ss  of  UquidaUon. 

There  are  also  24  general  repair  facil- 
ities in  13  ports;  their  average  winter 
repair  force  is  4,750  men,  and  the  av- 
erage summer  repair  force  Is  1^00.  As- 
suming that  500  men  are  needed  to  build 
the  modem  lakes  bulk  carrier  (12-  to  18- 
month  construction  period),  a  much 
larger  force  would  be  needed  if  the  yards 
received  several  contracts.  The  1958 
engineering  study  estimated  that  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  skilled  ship  work- 
ers in  the  Great  Lakes  yards  is  at  the 
most  1.500  men.  the  others  being  for 
repair  work.  Available  work  will  attract 
the  necessary  workers,  as  a  pool  of  un- 
used, trained  manpower  exists  because 
of  the  depressed  conditions  In  U.S.  ship- 
yards. 

Employment    in    private    shipyards    of    the 
United  SUtes 

(In  thousands] 


]):ite 

PrivaU 
yards 

Great 
T«kes 

Percent 

March  1960 

107.4 
110.1 
122.0 
120.  S 

ft.  1 
SI 
4.4 
3.8 

S.fi 

April  l«60 _.. 

4.6 

March  19f.l_ 

3.6 

April  1961 

3.1 

The  trend  of  employment  In  the  Great 
Lakes  yards  is  cause  for  worry.  In  case 
of  a  national  defense  emergency,  the 
coast  yards  that  are  privately  owned  can 
be  Joined  with  the  naval  shipyards  to 
produce  shiiis.  No  naval  yard  is  on  the 
Great  Lakes  coastline.  It  is  important, 
then,  that  the  private  yards  on  the 
lakes,  the  only  ones  available,  be  main- 
tained in  condition  as  a  mobilization 
base. 

COlCMZatCIAL    SHIFBtnU>ING 

As  of  June  1,  1961,  no  major  contract 
for  the  construction  of  commercial 
cargo,  combination  passenger  cargo,  or 
tanker  type  vessels  were  listed  for  ship- 
yards on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  was  in 
contrast  with  the  49  vessels  being  built 
on  the  east  coast,  13  on  the  west  coast, 
and  7  on  the  gulf  coast.  Of  the  69  ves- 
sels under  construction  or  on  order  for 
merchant  shipping.  58  of  them  are  being 
built  under  construction-dififerential 
contracts.  These  contracts  are  limited 
to  operators  in  foreign  commerce.  Two 
operators,  Moore-McCormack  and  Grace 
Lines,  can  oE>erate  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Other  appUcations  for  subsidized  service 
on  the  lakes  are  pending.  Major  re- 
pair and  reconstruction  activities  have 
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fallen  off;  one  self-unloader  conversion 
has  been  ordered  and  one  existing  bulk 
carrier  has  been  lengthened  and  repow- 
ered.  Four  ships  not  in  Great  Lakes 
yards  are  being  converted  to  Great 
Lakes  ore  carriers,  using  foreign-built 
midbodies.  Public  Law  M-583  forbids 
this  use  of  foreign-built  midbodies  for 
any  future  construction  of  ships  engaged 
in  coastwise  trade. 

Prom  194«  to  1959  inclusive;  the  Great 
Lakes  built  26  commercial  ships  and  15 
Navy  ships;  the  west  coast.  12  commer- 
cial ships  and  32  Navy  ships;  the  gulf 
coast,  31  commercial  sliips  and  49  Navy 
sMpa;  the  east  eoast,  235  commercial 
ships  and  156  Navy  ships.  The  overall 
figures  do  not  show  the  deterioration 
of  the  Great  Lakes  position  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Com-nercua  thiphuiUting:  Dollar  value  and 
percent 
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Statistics  suppHed  by  the  Shipbuilders' 
Oouncfl  of  Amertoi  show  that,  althoogh 
the  doUar  volume  of  ship  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  conversion  of  the  Great  Lakes 
shipyards  has  remained  fairly  constant. 
even  improved  slightly  in  proportion  to 
the  Nation,  the  dollar  volume  of  ship- 
building business,  both  naval  and  com- 
mercial, has  fallen  off  sharply,  both  in 
percentage  and  in  actual  dollar  value. 
See  appended  tables. 

ratkncina 

Mr.  Harrie  8.  Taylor,  president  of 
Oglebay.  Norton  Co..  said  that  the  basic 
need  of  the  Great  Lakes  Industry  is  a 
better  means  of  financing  modem  bulk- 
cargo  vessels  which  can  meet  foreign- 
flag  competition.  This,  he  said,  is  the 
area  where  legislation  Is  essential.  He 
suggested  that  such  legislation  should: 
Rrst,  establish  a  shorter  or  more  real- 
istic period  for  depreciating  lake  vessels : 
second,  liberalize  statutory  provisions 
pertaining  to  reserve  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  new  vessels  and  for  reconstruction 
of  older  vessels;  third,  provide  increased 
allowances  on  vessels  turned  In  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  exchange  for 
credit  to  be  ajolied  on  the  construction 
of  new  vessels;  fourth,  make  greater  use 
of  present  provisions  providing  mortgage 
aid  tn  financing  new  vessel  construction 

First.  Bulletin  F  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  revised  In  1942  and  pub- 
Uahed  unchanced  alnoe  then,  is  a  guide 
for  the  depreciation  life  of  various  capi- 
tal investments.  Fresh  water  carriers 
are  given:  a  45-year  life  If  built  prior 
to  1905;  a  60-year  life  if  built  after  1905: 
a  40-year  life  if  they  are  self-unloaders. 
This  is  not  a  formula  that  the  owners 
must  rigidly  adhere  to;  the  Uxpayers 
may  determine  the  useful  life.  If  they 
diaacree  with  the  giiide.  they  should  show 
Uukt  the  ships  are  worn  out  or  obsolete 
prerrious  to  that  period.  This  is  the  In- 
ternal   Revenue    Service's    explanation. 


The  US.  Great  Lakes  ore  fleet,  for  ex-     and  a  projected  tabulation  foresees  180 
ample,  consists  of  229  ships  at  present,     ships  in  the  1964  fleet. 
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The  Canadians  have  a  depreciation 
policy  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  a  year, 
so  that  the  capital  investment  in  a  ship 
may  be  depreciated  in  7  and  sometimes 
even  in  3  years.  Depreciation  of  U.S. 
lakes  vessels  over  a  shorter  period  would 
take  ships  out  of  the  fleet  sooner  and 
would  bring  a  tax  advantage  to  the  own- 
ers. In  part,  increased  depreciation 
would  act  as  a  construction -differential 
subsidy.  As  it  is,  any  lakes  ship  which 
operates  in  seaway  traffic  shortens  its 
useful  life  because  of  the  corrosive  action 
of  salt  water.  The  powerplants  of  older 
vessels  are  obsolete.  Many  otherwise  In- 
efOcient  small  carriers  have  been  kept  In 
operation  because  of  restricted  dock  fa- 
cilities. With  the  dock  and  harbor  Im- 
provements to  come,  these  carriers 
should  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  larger. 
more  economical  vessels. 

Second.     One  Great  Lakes  ship,  the 
Shrnango  II,  was  converted  with  the  aid 
of  a  construction  reserve  fund  several 
years  ago.    Another,  a  large  bulk  carrier 
for  the  F»loneer  Ship  Co..  is  being  con- 
verted under  such  a  fund  at  Maryland 
shipbmlding.      Net    proceeds    from    the 
sale  of  vessels,  net  Indemnities  from  the 
loss  of  any  vessel,  and  Interest  or  other 
earnings  upon  amounts  deposited  In  the 
fund    are   in    the   construction   reserve 
fund.    The  deposits  are  exempt  from  In- 
come tax  at  the  time  of  deposit,  provided 
that  they  are  used  to  build  a  new  vessel 
within  a  limited  period  of  time — 2  years. 
However,  the  deposits  must  be  used  to 
reduce  the  tax  basis  of  the  new  vessel, 
and.  therefore,  this  assistance  amounts 
only  to  a  limited  tax  deferment.    Ship- 
owners have  little  to  gain  from  this  fund 
because  the  tax  basis  of  the  replacement 
vessel    is   reduced    by   the   capital   gain 
realized,  and  the  depreciation  allowance 
for  tax  purposes  is  accordingly  reduced. 
Twelve  [>ercent  of  the  ship's  cost  to  be 
constructed  with  the  fund  must  be  paid 
at  once,  and  the  specifications  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
The  provisions  of  this  section  include 
any  ship  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
remodenilzatlon  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commen-e  believes  will  promote  the  ob- 
JecUves  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  so  far  as  the  Great  Lakes  are  con- 
cerned. 

Third  Section  510  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  authorizes  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  acquire  any 
obsolete  vessel — over  1.350  gross  tons  and 
not  less  than  17  years  in  age — engaged 
in  either  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  in 
exchange  for  an  allowance  of  credit. 
The  amount  allowed  is  to  be  based  upon 
corujlderation  which  approximates  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  vessel 
would  be  sold  on  the  open  market :  scrap 
value,  depreciated  value  based  on  a  20- 


year  life,  and  market  value  for  opera- 
tions. These  agreements  cannot  be 
finalized  without  the  express  knowledge 
of  the  Congress  and  without  specifically 
authorized  grants.  The  allowance  is 
applied  upon  the  purchase  price  of  a  new 
vessel.  If  a  lakes  ship  were  turned  In 
under  these  conditions.  It  woxild  have  a 
value  based  upon  a  30-year  ttfe:  for  tax 
purposes,  the  same  ship  is  considered  to 
have  a  60-year  life.  The  most  sound 
reason  for  this  that  I  find  seems  to  be 
that  the  two  conditions  are  administered 
by  different  agencies. 

Fourth.  Any  citizen  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  vessel,  either  for 
foreign  or  domestic  trade.  Dependent 
on  the  size  and  speed  of  the  vessel,  the 
applicant  shall  pay  the  Secretary  from 
at  least  124  to  25  percent  of  the  ship's 
cost.  The  balance  is  to  be  paid  over  20 
years  at  an  annual  interest  charge  of  3 !  2 
percent.  Any  mortgage  requires  in- 
dividual congressional  appropriation. 

Congress  also  provides  for  a  Federal 
Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  to  en- 
courage private  financing  of  shipbuild- 
ing. The  act  was  aimed  at  encouraging 
the  private  financing  of  vessels  for 
domestic  trade.  However,  most  of  the 
Insurance  contracts  have  gone  for  ships 
eiigaged  In  oversea  commerce.  The 
mortgages  are  insured  for  either  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  recondition- 
ing Few  have  gone  to  the  Great  Lakes 
although  no  applications  from  the  Great 
Lakes  have  been  turned  down  nor  is  al- 
location a  consideration  in  the  awarding 
of  contracts.  The  awards  are  definitely 
given  to  strengthen  the  commerce -carry- 
ing ability  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 
Therefore,  the  Board  has  set  the  useful 
life  of  a  ship  to  be  not  over  25  years;  the 
Board  will  advance  the  age  another  5 
years  In  some  cases.  A  Government - 
Iruiured  mortgage  definitely  encourages 
lenders,  and  for  this  reason,  shipowners 
have  been  willing  to  pay  the  Mdltlona' 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  yearly  Interest 
charge  for  Government  insurance. 

Vice  Chairman  Slgfrid  Unander  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  in  a  «peech  of 
a  year  ago.  said  that  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  •  •  •  the  enUre  country,  ex- 
amination of  changing  costs  should  be 
made.  We  use  the  adjustment  principle 
for  construction  differential  subsidy  and 
operating  differential  subsidy.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  sound  principle  might. 
not  apply  in  this  economic  and  geo- 
graphic barrier.  ■  The  statement  leads, 
ultimately,  to  a  method  of  procedure 
that  would  go  far  in  aiding  the  Great 
Lakes  by  allowing  for  the  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

Domestic  American  shipping  Lb  col- 
lapsing.    Rates.  Imposed  by  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Commission,  place 
waterbome  carriers  at  a  disadvantage. 
Subsidies  are  refused  by  law  to  domestic 
carriers  as  well  as  U.S.  carriers  engaged 
in  the  United  States-Canadian  trade. 
No  single  force  could  revitalize  Great 
Lakes  shipbuilding  so  much  as  a  pros- 
perous US.  shipping  trade  on  the  lakes. 

NAVT    FKOCKAM 

The  Bureau  of  Ships  is  responsible 
for  the  contracting  of  ship  awards  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Naval 
shipbuilding  programs  are  awarded  to 
maintain  the  moUtazation  potential  of 
all  sections  of  the  country  if  the  natural 
forces  of  competition  do  not  take  care 
of  this. 

Evidently,  the  Bureau  is  quite  confi- 
dent that  competition  does  livsure  the 
dispersal  necessary.  Rear  Admiral 
James.  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  wrote  me 
that  dispersal  ordinarily  has  not  been 
a  factor  in  the  award  of  ship  construc- 
tion. 

There  have  been,  however,  instances 
when  the  Bureau  limited  the  bidding  to 
a  geographical  area.  Although  this  lim- 
iting has  been  mainly  for  the  west  coast, 
5  years  ago  competition  was  limited  on 
some  DITs  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
Great  Lakes  shipyards  got  a  portion  of 
the  business. 

The  actual  Navy  shipbuilding  program 
for  fiscal  year  1962  is  (3.077,900.  In- 
chJded  in  this  are  35  new  ships.  16  mis- 
cellaneous and  iantlng  craft,  and  22 
OMwerslons  and  modernizations.  As 
over  70  percent  of  the  381  ships  In  the 
Active  Fleet  are  of  World  War  U  age  or 
older,  a  constant  replacement  program 
at  the  level  of  40  to  50  n«w  ships  a  year 
is  needed  to  insure  a  modem  fleet  of 
the  present  size.  About  70  percent  of 
the  new  oonstniction  is  let  out  to  private 
yards,  but  only  30  percent  of  the  main- 
tenance work  goes  to  them.  Most  con- 
version projects  go  to  Government  yards. 

As  of  May  1,  1961,  a  progress  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  showed  12  naval 
vessels  under  construction  at  Great 
Lakes  shipyards. 

Defoe  ShlpbulWlng.  two  griMed  mteslle  de- 
stroyers: Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  fonr  motor 
gmiboats:  Peterson  BnUdera.  Inc.,  two  coastal 
mlncBweepcig,  four  motor  gunboats;  Christy 
Corp.,'  two  oceanogmphlc  research  shtps. 

In  the  1962  program,  the  Great  Lakes 
are  qualified  to  build  the  conventionally 
powered  guided-misslle  frigates,  guided - 
mlaaile  escort  ships,  escort  Alps,  and  the 
amaller  vessels  and  cnaft.  Although  they 
cannot  construct  nuclear-powered  ships. 
Great  Lakes  area  shipyards  are  qualified 
to  build  all  Navy  ships  capable  of  navi- 
gating the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

All  the  vessels  and  craft  of  the  inland 
category  in  the  following  table  are  not 


'  Contracted,  brrt  not   yet  begun. 


being  built  on  the  lakes.  The  number 
of  oontracts  on  the  lakes  is  4;  12  ships 
were  being  constructed  on  the  lakes. 


cunxNT  cowsraucnoiT  and  comtxbsion, 
jMnviar  1,  laei 

East:  U  private  contractors,  constructing 
107  vessels  axid  craft,  representing  51.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  value;  fi  naval  ship- 
yards, constructing  30  vessels  and  craft,  rep- 
resenting 21  percent  of  the  total  dollar 
value. 

Oulf:  4  private  contractors,  constructing 
18  vessels  and  craft,  representing  5.7  percent 
of  the  total  dollar  value. 

West:  7  private  contractors,  constructing 
18  vessels  and  craft  representing  SJt  percent 
of  «lM  total  dollar  value;  4  naval  aklpyards, 
construcUng  21  vessels  axid  craft,  represent- 
ing 14.4  percent  of  the  total  dollar  value. 

Inland:  7  private  contractors,  construct- 
ing 31  vessels  and  craft,  representing  1.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  value. 

This  current  construction  included 
.^bip  awards  from  previous  years.  The 
following  are  Navy  ship  awards  to  pri- 
vate shipyards  for  fiscal  years  1958 
through  1961 — to  June  13.  Excluded 
from  the  listing  are  aircraft  carrier  and 
submarine  construction  awards,  in 
thousands  of  dollars. 


Ymt 

K»C 

Orest 

West 

Oolf 

M58._ 

1«H) 

n>.M8  ta«,2M 

]27.aS7    

72,022       3.625 
88.6S9      10.429 

SU.7W 
fiO.807 
46,040 
44,  4« 

"llUaTV 
52,870 

1960 

IWl 

Total 

a91,6Zl 

M.3U 

164,004 

63,758 

NJB. — Six  sutaaarlnes  for  a  total  of  $S55 
million  were  awarded  to  the  gulf  coast  In 
this  period.  The  rest  at  the  submarines  and 
the  aircraft  <»rrters  w«nt  to  the  east  coast. 

Rear  Admiral  James,  in  his  letter,  ez- 
preased  the  consida-atton  that  the  Great 
Lakes  yards  would  seem  to  be  in  a  more 
favort^le  competitive  position  for  naval 
work  with  the  operation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  Actually,  this  competi- 
tive position  is  often  one  of  bidding  below 
cost  because  shipbuilders  are  hard  put 
for  busineaa. 

aoioc   corfCLTTsiows 

It  can  be.  as  I  hope  it  has  been,  shown 
that  the  Great  Lakes  shipyards  are  in  a 
dtfBcQlt  position  that  is  hardening  into  a 
m(»«  <Ilfflcult  one.  In  shipbuilding,  as  In 
other  Industries  which  do  not  use  assem- 
bly line  techniques,  a  fairly  constant 
level  of  work  is  necessary  to  maintain 
efllcleney.  Tttc  trend  of  employment  of 
the  Great  lAkes  facilities  is  therefore 
ev<en  more  dMxirWnc  than  the  actual 
figures.  The  downward  trend  means 
that  the  Great  Li^es  yards  do  not  have 
a  constant  level  of  work;  employment  is 
drt^iping;  one  company  is  liquidating. 
Conaequently.  their  competitive  standing 
far  major  ship  contracts  deteriorates; 
and  so  moves  Uie  cj^e.     The  inability 


to  bid  on  Maritime  contracts  substan- 
tiates this. 

AUoeation,  dependent  OD  rJasriflfid  mo- 
bilization plans,  as  it  is,  can  be  only 
partly  an  answer  to  the  Great  Lakes 
problem,  and  a  tenuous  one  at  that. 
Seen  In  the  previous  few  jrear's  policies, 
the  probability  of  allocations  to  the  Great 
Lakes  beccmies  small  Indeed.  The  in- 
visible hand  theory,  that  the  workings 
of  competition  will  guarantee  dispersal, 
reigns.  A  restriction  of  bidding  by 
Maritime  to  a  specific  maritime  area 
such  as  the  Navy  has  done  does  not  seem 
either  in  1;he  books  or  In  existing  statutes. 

llie  answer  is  to  makethe<3reat  lAkes 
shipyards  competitive  on  all  levels. 
Whether  this  has  to  be  done  with  the 
administrative  and  promotional  aid  of 
Govenunent,  by  cutting  costs,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two,  it  must  be  done. 
OlBeials  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  and  the  De- 
fense Department  repeatedly  have  stated 
the  need  for  di^)ersal  of  shipyards  for 
national  security.  The  stature  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  fourth  seaooast,  its 
proven  shipbuilding  perfOimance  In 
World  War  n,  and  the  national  defense 
needs  require  that  ^Ipbaikteg^  facilities 
not  only  be  maintained,  but  Improved,  in 
thisre^n. 

Tablz  I. — Approximate  value  0/  unJlniaJied 
shipbttiU<n«r  btuineaa  undenoan  in  VS. 
private  shipyards 

(Dollar  atnouots  Id  thousasAi] 
ON  THX  LAKKS  AKD  I 


Dste 

Cam- 

nwroM 

vessels 

Kaval 

Tatei 

Pereetit 

Jan.  1,  19S7 

Jan.  1.  1058 

Jan.  1.1959 

Jan.  I.  MflO 

•66.  MO 
45.800 
36,000 
».M8 

40.  OM 
iV.OQO 

ssusn 

»i«o 

91^000 

46,721 

8.1 
5.1 
8.S 
3  1 

( Dollar  amounts  in  ttmiiisiiiiil 

ON  TSCBXABOAXD 


Date 

Cammer- 
cial  Tessels 

Naval 
T«8(ieta 

Total 

Jan.  1,  1957 

Jon.  1,  1958 

Jan.  1,  IftSO 

Jan.  1,  loao 

820,000 
623.000 

471,  an 

MM,sao 

90S.  000 

1,001,000 

MB.SM 

$1,SW,«)0 
1.732,000 
1,«M,«» 
1,419,966 

Tamlm  a. — DoUar  volume  «/  ah^  repair,  al- 
teration, aud  oouvertio*  te  private  ship- 
yards of  the  United  States 

[Dollar  anHNiBtR  in  thainsnikj 


Year 

TartJs 

Total 

Onat 

Percfiit 

N57 

lasB 

G3 
M 

53 

UMi.«tO 
314,  SOB 
340,  MS 

(0 

HS63 
17,338 
IS,«S9 

5.4 

4  7 

195D 

7  2 

1900- -- 

>Ne 

Searce:  The  Sliipbaildocs  Conneil  of  AoHiiea. 


T.^Bi.K  III.      The  Maritime  Board's  ship  rrplacnnml  program,  by  years,  1958-79 


Ship  type 

1»68 
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1061 

1962 

1063 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 
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1969 
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1976 
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1978 
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19 
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28 
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*^^mj  Qamm  HcUs  Oftn,"  FrMi  « 
SpMck  by  PinUirt  J*ka  F.  UmmIj 
WUleaU^.ScMterklfST 

EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAuvoEmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK8ENTATIVES 

ThuTidav.  AprU  12.  1962 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimoiu  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do,  I  present  to  the  attention 
of  your  own  dlstln^xiished  self,  and  all 
the  other  Members  of  this  srreat  leglsla- 
tlye  body,  portions  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  President  Kennedy  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1957. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  I  have  received 
back  his  exiiress  permission  dated 
April  9.  1962.  to  have  this  Inserted  in  the 
CoHGKXSSiOKAL  RxcoBD.  The  speech  was 
printed,  by  permission,  in  the  NEA  Jour- 
nal October  1961 : 

Byxbt  CrnzxM  Houw  Omci 
(By  John  F.  Kennedy) 

(NOTS. — Thla  article  haa  been  Mlapted  by 
special  permlaalon  of  tbe  Prealdent  from  a 
apeecta  he  delivered,  while  a  U.S.  Senator  In 
1967.  before  a  convention  of  the  American 
Aaaoclatlon  of  School  Admlnlatrators  la 
Atlantic  City.) 

It  Is  disheartening  to  me  and  I  think 
alarming  for  our  Republic  to  realise  hem 
poorly  the  political  profeaslon  Is  regarded 
in  America.  Mothers  may  still  want  their 
favorite  sons  to  grow  up  to  be  Prealdent.  but 
according  to  a  famoxia  Gallup  poll  of  some 
years  ago.  they  do  not  want  them  to  become 
politicians  In  the  process. 

Unfortunately,  this  disdain  for  the  politi- 
cal profeeslon  Is  shared  by  the  educational 
profession.  Educators  Ond  It  dlfDcult.  I  be- 
lieve, to  accept  the  difference*  between  the 
laboratory  and  the  legislature  In  the  for- 
mer, the  goal  Is  truth,  pure  and  simple,  with- 
out regard  to  changing  currents  of  public 
opinion;  In  the  latter,  compromises  and  ma- 
jorities and  procedural  c\istoms  and  rights 
affect  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  what  Is 
right  or  good,  or  more  accurately,  wbat  is 
possible. 

And  even  when  they  realize  the  difference. 
many  educators  and  other  Intellectuals  con- 
sider their  chief  function  to  be  that  of  the 
critic — and  politicians  are  sensitive  to  critics 
(posslblly  because  we  have  so  many  of  them) . 

Disdain  for  the  political  profession  In  our 
schools  and  communities  did  not  matter 
quite  as  much  in  the  days  when  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  political  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion was  limited  to  a  select  few 

But  today,  the  Implications  of  national  pol- 
icy necsssarlly  make  politicians  of  all  of  us 
Today,  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  Interest 
In  politics,  "holds  ofllce";  every  one  of  us  Is  In 
a  poaltlon  of  responsibility;  and.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  kind  of  government  we  get  de- 
pends upon  how  we  fulfill  those  responsibili- 
ties. We,  the  people,  are  the  boss,  and  we 
win  get  the  kind  of  political  leadership,  be 
It  good  or  bad,  that  we  demand  and  deserve. 

Thus,  the  American  political  education 
with  which  I  aia  concerned  Is  that  of  each 
and  every  American  citizen.  His  opinions, 
his  votes,  and  his  efforts  define  the  limits 
of  our  policy,  provld^  Its  guldeposts.  and  au- 
thorise Its  Implementation. 

In  Lincoln's  words,  that  man  on  the  street. 
the  average  citizen,  the  educated  voter. 
"makes  statutes  possible  or  Impossible  to 
execute."    His  attitude  toward  taxation  and 


selective  service,  foreign  aid  and  alUancee. 
the  United  Nations.  Imparts,  immigration, 
even  his  attitude  toward  members  of  minority 
groups  In  his  own  country — all  of  thsee  have 
an  Impact  upon  foreign  policy  far  lieyond  his 
knowledge.  Without  his  Indispensable  sup- 
port and  loyalty,  no  American  foreign  policy 
In  times  such  as  these  can  possible  succeed 

There  are.  of  course,  dangers  In  this  In- 
creased partlclpjatlon  of  the  public  In  the 
policymaking  process  Public  opinion  In  a 
democracy  has  on  many  uccaslona.  In  this 
Nation  and  others,  been  too  slow,  too  selfish. 
too  shortsighted,  too  provincial,  too  rigid,  or 
too  Impractical.  But  In  theee  times.  In  facing 
these  Issues  which  deeply  touch  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  every  citizen.  In  making  these 
hard  decisions  which  require  overwhelming 
public  support,  we  as  a  nation  cannot — we 
dare  not — exclude  the  people  or  Ignore  their 
opinions,  whether  right  or  wrong  Instead, 
In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  "If  we 
think  them  not  enlightened  enough  to  exer- 
cise their  control  with  a  wholesome  discre- 
tion, the  remedy  Is  not  to  take  It  from  them 
but  to  Inform  their  discretion  ( by  educa- 
tion) " 

"To  Inform  their  discretion  i  by  educa- 
tion)" —  that  Is  the  task  of  every  teacher  In 
every  city  and  village  In  America  to  educate 
all.  or  nearly  all,  Americans  to  serve  as  poli- 
ticians In  making  public  policy  But  what 
kind  of  education  Is  necessary  to  prepare 
young  Americans  for  a  more  active  and  en- 
lightened role  In  the  political  affairs  uf  their 
Nation?    Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

First.  I  would  emphasize  that  we  need 
not  an  overconcentratlon  upon  civic  and 
political  affairs,  but  the  development  of  a 
broad  range  of  talents.  We  do  not  need  men 
like  Lord  John  Russell,  of  whom  Queen  Vic- 
toria once  said  that  he  would  be  a  better 
man  If  he  knew  a  third  subject— but  he  was 
Interested  In  nothing  but  the  Constitution  of 
1S88  and  himself 

We  need  Instead  men  with  the  education  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  described  by  a  contempo- 
rary as  "a  gentleman  of  33.  who  could  cal- 
culate an  eclipse,  survey  an  estate,  tie  an 
artery,  plan  an  edifice,  try  a  cause,  break  a 
horse,  dance  a  minuet,  and  play  the  violin  " 

We  need  men  like  Daniel  Webster,  who 
could  throw  thunderbolts  at  Hayne  on  the 
Senate  fioor  and  then  stroll  a  few  step*  down 
the  corridor  and  dominate  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  foremost  lawyer  of  his  time: 
men  like  John  Qulncy  Adams,  who.  after 
being  summarily  dismissed  from  the  Senate 
for  a  notable  display  of  Independence,  could 
become  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  snd 
oratory  at  Harvard  and  then  become  a  great 
Secretary  of  State 

Second,  I  would  emphasize  that  we  need 
scholarship  fitted  for  practical  action,  fur 
something  more  than  merely  discussing  (x>- 
lltlcal  Issues  and  deploring  their  solutions 
with  learned  phrases.  We  need  Intellectual 
achievements  fitted  for  more  than  the 
delights  of  abstract  discourse 

It  Is  not  enough  that  our  schools  merely 
be  great  centers  of  learning,  without  con- 
cerning them.ielves  with  the  uses  to  which 
that  learning  Is  put  In  the  years  that  follow 
graduation  Indeed,  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  it  Is  not  left  behind  upon  gradua- 
tion 

Third,  I  would  emphasize  the  Importance. 
In  teaching  students  about  public  affairs,  of 
avoiding  the  confusion  of  political  Idealism 
with  political  fantasy  or  rigidity  We  need 
Idealism  In  our  public  life — we  need  young 
men  and  women  who  will  stand  for  the  right 
regardless  of  their  personal  ambitions  or 
welfare 

But  let  us  not  permit  them  to  carry  that 
Idealism  to  the  point  of  fantasy — to  the 
point  where  any  compromise  or  concession 
Is  regarded  as  immoral  For  politics  and  leg- 
islation are  not  matters  for  Inflexible  princi- 
ples or  unattainable  Ideals.  Rather,  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  the  Federal  sys- 


tem of  goveriunent  require  compromise  tw- 
tween  the  desire*  of  each  Individual  and 
group  and  thoee  around  them. 

Fowth,  I  would  emphaalae  th*  impor- 
tance. In  teaching  students  about  public 
affairs,  of  svoldlng  the  confusion  of  national 
patriotism  with  national  mytholocy.  In- 
stillation of  a  sense  of  patriotism,  of  national 
pride,  of  awareness  and  gratitude  for  the 
liberties  and  opportunities  that  are  otirs  as 
Americans — these  are  precepts  which,  of 
course.  It  Is  hoped  every  student  shall  grasp. 

But  at  the  same  time  let  us  recognize  the 
necessity  of  clearing  away  th**e  fais*  axioms 
and  myths  which,  however  comforting  to  our 
sense  of  security  or  appealing  to  our  seme  of 
patriotism.  Impair  a  realistic  view  of  our 
Nation's  role  In  the  world.  I  refer  to  thoee 
myths,  among  others,  that  are  baaed  upon 
the  untouchablllty  of  national  sovereignty; 
the  existence  of  Inherently  good,  bad.  or 
backward  nations;  or  the  emphaala  of  gov. 
ernmental    economy   ov«-   national   aacttflty 

Many  Americans  persist  In  the  myth  that 
a  democratic  way  of  life.  Inasmuch  a*  It  Is 
the  best  way.  will  Inevlubly  be  the  victor  In 
any  struggle  with  an  alien  power:  ttiat  the 
United  States  can  never  lose  a  war.  Many 
still  hold  to  the  belief  tliat  our  alii**  owe 
homa^^e  and  gratitude  to  the  United  States 
ana  to  all  of  lU  views  at  all  tima*. 

There  are  thoee  who  oppoa*  aaalatanc*  to 
or  cooperation  with  our  aili**,  tlio**  who 
reject  bargaining  or  diplomatic  prs**ur*  as  a 
method  of  dealing  with  International  dis- 
putes Education  for  citizenship,  for  In- 
creased participation  In  American  political 
life,  must  dispel  these  myths. 

Fifth  and  finally,  I  would  emphasiz*  that 
this  kind  of  education  require*  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  I  realize  tliat  education 
cannot  fulfill  Its  responslbllltla*  wtMn  nearly 
a  mllUun  boys  and  girls  are  deprived  l>y  the 
classroom  ihortage  of  full-tim*  schooling, 
when  millions  more  are  held  I>ack  in  un- 
wieldy classes  of  40  or  more,  and  when  the 
Nation  Is  short  13S,000  qualified  teacher*. 

But  more  and  better  classrooms  are  not 
enough  Even  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
teachers  Is  not  enough.  Better  train«d,  bet- 
ter paid  teachers,  using  iMtter  technique* 
and  textbooks,  are  necessary  If  w*  are  to 
Improve  still  further  the  education  of  our 
citizens  for  the  responslblUtl**  of  citizen- 
ship 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure — the  graduates 
of  our  schools  and  of  our  unlvenitls*  will  be 
expected  to  play  an  Increasingly  Important 
role  In  American  political  affairs.  The 
effort  and  expenditure  by  which  society  has 
made  their  education  posslbi*  have  not  been 
undertaken  merely  to  give  them  an  economic 
advantage  In  the  life  ttriiggle.  They  are 
expected  to  offer  leadership  and  guidance 
for  all. 

"Don't  teach  my  boy  poetry,"  an  English 
mother  once  wrote  the  provost  of  Harrow. 
"Dont  teach  my  boy  poetry;  he  is  going  to 
stand  for  Parliament."  Well,  perliap*  she 
was  right — but  If  more  politician*  knew 
poetry,  and  more  poets  knew  politics,  I  am 
convinced  the  world  would  be  a  little  l>etter 
place  In  which  to  live. 


Uniqae  Literary  Styi* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NSW    JKZSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1962 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Washington  Post  included  a  full  re- 
port of  the  Presidential  press  conference 


of  April  11.  1962.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowtzif  unique  literary  style: 

Qoestkm:  "Do  you  ttiliA  there  was  an 
element  of  political  discrimination  In  the 
behavior  of  the  industry  this  year?" 

Answer:  "I  would  not — and  if  tbere 
was.  It  doesnt  reaUy— If  U  was,  if  that 
was  the  purpose,  that  is  oomparatively 
unimportant  to  the  damage  that — the 
country  is  the  one  that  suffers.  If  they 
do  It  In  order  to  spite  me,  It  really  Isn't 
so  important." 


St  Patrick's  Day  AMrtu  hj  Seulor 
Dadd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

(w  inrvsDs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CTNXTED  STATES 

Tknrpday,  AprU  12. 1962 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friendly  Sons  at  St.  Patrick 
of  Las  Vecas,  Ner.,  were  addressed  on 
March  17  by  the  distinguished  ^Inior 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  It  •was  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  Senator  Dodd  to 
his  Las  Vegas  audience,  and  his  recep- 
tion was  both  warm  and  enthusiastic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senator  Dodd's  eloquent  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rccoas. 

There  being  no  objectten.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

ItnsABKs   or  Sbmato*  Twoita*   J.   Doiw.   or 
ComnacncvT,  at  th*  Ammum.  Ban«ukt  or 

THS   SOCZKTT   OT   THX  FSIKKBLT    SON*   Or  8t, 

Paivick  OoawTST  Cut*.  Dbsbst  Imm  Honx, 
La*  Vmm*.  Nkv^  SarnssAT.  Mabch  17,  1963 
I  have  participated  In  many  St.  Patrick's 
I>»y  obserranoe*  In  ay  tUne.  1  hav*  at- 
tended th*aa  In  home*.  In  church  ba*em*nts. 
In  fraternal  halis.  and  In  dvtc  auditoriums! 
The*«  hare  been  paradea,  oooeerts,  dinners, 
danoe*  and  parties  B«t  celebrating  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  at  th*  Deaart  Inn  Country  Club 
In  L«*  Vegas  I*  aomcthlag  new  to  me.  and 
I  am  very  happy  to  b*  here  tanlght  and  to 
And  *o  many  genial  msluaen  In  thte  pairt 
of  the  world. 

The  ofaaarrance  of  8t.  Patrick^  Day  in 
America  has  many  dlmanatoa*. 

First,  we  honor  St.  Patrick  hlraaelf.  We 
honor  hi*  faith,  itls  asal,  hi*  courage,  his 
simplicity.  We  stand  somewhat  In  awe  of 
this  great  Saint  whose  voice  ecboe*  down 
aero**  th*  centuries  and  whose  life  left  an 
Imprint  on  the  Irish  character  which  sur- 
vives to  thU  d^y  He  gave  to  Ireland  a 
creed  and  a  tradition  around  Which  a  pac^le 
formed  and  upon  which  a  nation  was  built. 
Virtually  all  other  names  of  that  unknown, 
murky  period  1.500  years  ago  are  Hfeless  and 
forgotten,  but  the  name  and  Image  and  ex- 
ample of  8t.  Patrick  remain  rlbrant  and 
alive.  We  pay  testtmony  to  that  by  our 
presence  here,  as  do  oountleBS  gatherings  all 
over  the  world  tonight,  where  thoee  of  Irish 
blood  are  gathered  together  In  his  honor  and 
In  hte  nante. 

On  this  day  we  tradltlomaiy  pay  tribute, 
as  well,  to  the  Irish  people,  to  their  trials 
and  their  trliraiphs,  to  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Independence  in  Ireland  and 
to   their   achievements  here  In   America. 

The  plush  surroundings  In  which  we  meet 
tonight  form  about  the  sharpest  contrast 
Imaginable  to  the  rude  and  humble  begin- 
nings of  the  Irish  in  America. 


Wat  our  anoaators  came  hare  as  refufees 
from  persaoutlon  and  mis(<»-tuB*.  Tbsy  ar- 
nr*d  on  tlM**  *iM)res  psnnUfs.  hungry, 
hasaal***.  uaaducatod.  wttiioat  ■kill*,  with- 
out trade*,  without  tools. 

lUalr  reception  by  Um  cltlaMis  hare  was 
act  a  very  frlnKUy  on*;  tlaey  wer*  crowded 
into  torlhle  *lam  areas;  they  wer*  ereluded 
tnok  "good  society";  thay  were  the  tradi- 
tional object  of  ridicule  and  the  butt  of  venal 
Joke*:  prejudice  often  barred  Uielr  way  to 
adranocmsnt.  They  were  offered  only  the 
jotM  tliat  no  one  else  wanted.  And  tl^y 
took  them. 

Tet,  they  endured.  And  they  endured  with 
an  Indomitable  humor,  a  certain  picturesque 
heartlnofls  which  slowly  won  orer  those 
around  them.  Tlie  Joltee  they  told  alwut 
themselves  were  funnier  than  the  jokes  told 
about  tiiem  by  other*. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Irlah  in  Amoica,  It  la  easy  to  see  iiow  St. 
Patrick'*  Dsy  laere  lias  become  more  than 
a  ealnt's  day.  more  than  an  Irlah  day.  It 
lias  become  a  day  of  tribute  to  America,  a 
day  d  patriotic  observance. 

For  It  1*  liere  in  our  own  country  tliat 
the  Xrlsli.  and  *o  many  other  peoples,  have 
been  abl*  to  realise  their  liopes  and  aspira- 
tions more  fully  than' In  the  land  of  their 
ortgla. 

When  our  forebears  came  here  from  Ire- 
land, they  sought  many  things  that  were 
denied  them  In  their  own  coiintry. 

Iliey  sought  work  and  here  they  found  It. 
They  eooght  land  of  their  own.  and  here  a 
ooml>lnaUan  of  God's  bounty  and  enlight- 
ened laws  made  that  land  available  to  them. 
They  sought  freedom  to  openly  practice 
their  religion  and  here  it  was  safeguarded 
to  them.  They  sought  education  for  their 
chlldrm  and  here  It  was  provlxled.  They 
sought  Ofiportunity  for  advancement  and 
here  they  received  It.  They  sought  a  voice 
In  their  government  and  here  their  voice 
has  been  heard. 

Till*  1*  true  not  just  in  the  ease  of  the 
Irish.  It  1*  true  of  aU  group*  which  came 
here  and  It  cause*  u*  to  ask  a  question: 
Why  have  aU  nationalities  been  able  to 
more  fully  realise  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions here  In  America  than  In  the  land  of 
their  origin? 

Part  o<  the  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  our 
continent  was  so  richly  endowed  by  nature. 
Part  of  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  for  a 
century  and  a  half  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ocean*  protected  this  country  from  foreign 
wars  and  aUowed  It  to  grow  and  flourish. 

But  I  think  a  more  basic  answer  Is  that 
the  laws  and  InsUtutlon*  of  this  country 
have  been  Imllt  upon  certain  central  Ideas 
which  ware  light  morally  and  which  there- 
fore hare  proved  to  be  right  practically. 

T%ese  central  Idea*  were  Bp\in  off  a  basic 
belief  In  freedom,  equality,  and  fair  play. 
In  a  dark  world  beset  with  tyranny,  privi- 
lege, injustice,  and  persecution,  America 
shone  like  a  beacon  In  the  night,  and  car- 
ried a  new  message  to  expressed  millions. 

Ooremment  eziste  to  serve  man  and  man's 
liberty,  his  property,  his  family,  and  his  in- 
dividual rights  are  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  state,  America  said. 

Every  man  deserves  a  fair  chance  to  suc- 
ceed or  to  fall  on  his  own  merits;  every  man 
should  be  able  to  speak  freely,  without  fear 
or  reprisal;  every  man  should  have  an  equal 
voice  In  choosing  those  who  govern  him; 
every  man  Is  Innocent  until  proved  guilty; 
every  man  riiould  be  free  to  worship  as  he 
pleases;  every  man  has  the  right  and  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  own  property  and 
capital  and  to  use  theee,  within  reasonable 
limits,  as  he  choose*,  free  from  tribute  to 
any  baron  or  monopoly,  and  secure  from 
confiscation  by  government. 

To  a  world  riddled  with  artificial  distinc- 
tions and  entrenched  oppressions,  America 
said  that  the  normal  relationship  between 
men   was  not  one  of  artificial  division,  by 


class  or  by  trade  or  by  rao*  or  i>y  reUglon.  or 
by  sdueatlon.  but  on*  at  dessociatVi  squal- 
id, at  coopsratloa,  of  sqiial  opportunity  for 
aU,  ot  workup  together  to  taaw  a  ooatlnent 
and  build  a  nation;  la  tlti*  laad  tiie  hatattual 
attitude  of  men  need  not  bs  tear  and  fore- 
boding but  confidence  and  optimism. 

This  was  the  message  that  brought  mil- 
lions to  our  shores;  this  was  the  charter 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  fotinded.  And 
the  Irish  immigrants  took  to  it  as  though 
It  were  a  natural  Inheritance,  as  indeed  It 
should  be  the  natural  Inheritance  of  all  men. 
True  enough,  as  the  decades  passed,  the 
native  Americans  In  practice  all  too  often 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  standszvl*  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  All  too  often  they  re- 
fused to  apply  these  principles  to  the  Immi- 
grant*. But  whatever  tlse  prejudice*  and 
faUures  of  Individuals  might  have  been,  the 
laws  and  ISie  Institutions  of  this  country  did 
r^lect  tlieae  central  Ideas.  And  thus  in  the 
end  they  have  prevaUed. 

I  think  we  may  be  pantaoed  for  taking 
pride  in  the  fact  that  a  man  of  Irish  deacent 
today  sits  in  the  chair  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  In  the  chair  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  oC  BopresaBtaMves, 
and  In  that  of  the  majoctty  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  trsdmonal  at  8t.  PatrtekT*  Hay  oele- 
bratkms  to  ctt*  long  Uets  ot  BisluBaB  who 

have  achieved  dlstlnctten  la  ttafl*  country 

In  government.  In  the  isitfi— lisia.  la  fi- 
nance, in  the  arte.  In  Vbm  military.  In  the 
chiu-ch. 

I  shall  not  give  you  such  a  roQcall  to- 
night but  the  signWcance  of  tteae  hats  is 
not  only  to  dsmoostrat*  the  eoDtrtbutlons 
the  Irish  people  have  made  to  American  Uf  e 
but  also  to  clinch  the  fact  tliat  as  a  group, 
the  Irish  tn  Aaaerloa  have  "arrived." 

Other  Buinarlty  groups  an  totey  strv«- 
gUnc  to  achieve  their  rlghtfal  ptace  in  our 
society.  Sorely  the  Irish -Ameilean  whose 
father  and  grandfather  foo^t  this  same 
struggle  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
^Tort  to  secure  equal  rl^ts  ansl  eqaal  op- 
portunities for  all  Amcrieans. 

And  in  a  larger  *en*e  we  wIm  have  en- 
joyed the  lileeslngs  of  frsedoiu  must  feel  a 
special  devotion  to  the  cause  ot  tiotAaoi 
tor  all  men  which  U  at  the  heart  erf  the 
struggle  between  communism  and  Western 
dvlllxatlon. 

Our  coimtry  today  is  csrrying  the  greatest 
and  most  aweaom*  burden  that  any  nation 
has  ever  carried.  For  upon  us  has  fallen 
the  principal  teak  of  defending  Xreedom, 
not  Just  our  own  Uberty  bitf  tli*  freedom 
of  all  who  are  not  yet  enslaved  and  tieyond 
tiiat.  we  represent  tlie  hope  of  eventual 
freedom  for  all  those  wlio  are  today  bound 
in  chains. 

It  will  perhaps  prove  a  significant  factor 
in  liistory  that  minions  of  displaced  Irish- 
men and  their  descendants,  who  but  for 
chance  circtunstance  would  liave  lived  out 
their  lives  in  a  small  land,  far  from  the 
storm  center  of  world  events,  today  are  a 
prominent  and  Infiuentlal  force  in  America 
at  a  time  when  the  actions  of  our  country 
may  well  determine  the  outcome  of  SO  cen- 
turies of  recorded  struggle  between  tyranny 
and  freedom. 

What  an  opportunity  to  repay  the  kind 
treatment  of  history. 

It  is  here  in  America  that  whatever  is 
of  worth  in  our  race  has  been  given  a  chance 
to  develop  and  flower.  It  is  here  that  the 
ancient  Irish  yearning  for  Uberty  and  re- 
ligious freedom  was  first  satisfied.  It  is  here 
that  the  hope  and  the  fate  of  man  is  cen- 
tered. And  it  Is  here  that  Irishmen  can 
best  Justify  their  heritage  by  strengthening 
America  in  its  determination  to  do  the  pain- 
ful things  that  must  l)e  done  If  we  are  to 
gain  and  preserve  for  all  men  what  we  have 
here. 

We  have  a  great  inheritance  to  uphold 
and  to  fulfill.  To  us  has  been  given  the 
faith  of  St.  Patrick,  the  qualities  and  the 
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loalChta  of  the  Irtah  rmce.  and  the  prioeleaa 
bounty  of  the  American  experiment  In  hu- 
man freedon.  Tonight  we  honor  &U  three 
and  In  ao  doing  we  make  ouraelvea  and  our 
country  the  better  and  the  stronger  for  the 
struggle  that  Ilea  ahead. 


Pcriloa*  PofioM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apra  12.  1962 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  In  the  Con- 
OKissiONAL  Record  a  speech  delivered 
by  me  to  the  Allied  Construction  Indus- 
tries In  Cincinnati  on  March  28. 1962 : 

It  haa  given  me  oonalderable  concern  lu 
to  what  I  should  aay  to  you  leaders  of  Cin- 
cinnati biulnees  and  Industry  In  what  per- 
hapa  will  be  my  last  major  speech  in  my  own 
dlatrlet  before  I  leave  the  Oongreee  after  10 
years  of  service.  There  ts  so  much  happen- 
ing theae  days  that  affects  us  all  that  I  have 
changed  my  mind  a  haU-doaen  times  as  to 
what  I  should  talk  about  tonight. 

Originally  I  decided  to  get  off  my  chest 
sMne  of  my  deep  eeated  convictions  about 
the  barm  that  wlU  eventually  come  to  this 
country  ss  the  result  of  the  new.  astronom- 
ical spendmg  progranu  on  which  we  have 
recently  embarked.  We  continue  to  pile  up 
deflelta  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  must  pay 
Intcreat  alone  on  our  national  debt  (36  mll- 
Uon  a  day,  day  In  and  day  out,  year  In  and 
year  out.  And  this  Interest  is  Increasing  by 
the  hour. 

I  then  thought  that  this  appearance  might 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  point  out  bow  this 
administration  was  accelerating  the  trend 
toward  Government's  participation  In  and 
competition  with  private  Industry  In  this 
country.  Just  one  glaring  example  of  this 
Is  the  sundry  and  subtle  moves  by  Oovem- 
ment-subeldlzed  agencies  such  as  TVA  and 
REA  to  eventually  take  over  itnd  control  the 
production  of  all  electric  power  In  the  United 
Statee. 

Then  again,  as  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Roads  Subconunlttee,  I  thought  that 
your  meeting  here  tonight  might  be  a  forum 
In  which  to  expoee  the  callous  and  blatant 
maneuver  to  pay  off  a  political  debt  for 
what  West  Virginia  did  In  a  presidential  pri- 
mary, by  building  In  that  State  an  unneeded 
superhighway  at  tremendous  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers and  to  the  detriment  of  the  road 
program. 

In  fact.  I  actually  started  to  write  a  speech 
which  dealt  with  the  plans  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  further  strip  the  Congress,  the 
States,  and  the  local  governments  of  their 
basic  constitutional  powers  and  prerogatives 
and  tranafer  them  to  the  ever-growtng.  all- 
powerful,  executive  bureaucracy  on  the 
Potomac. 

If  I  had  given  that  speech  I  Intended  to 
substantiate  thla  charge  by  pointing  out 
among  other  things  the  demand  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  be  granted  the  authority  to 
raise  and  lower  taxes  and  that  be  be  given 
a  free  hand  to  negotiate  trade  a^^reements 
In  which  he  could  for  all  practical  purposes 
eliminate  Industry-protecting  tariffs. 

At  this  moment.  In  fact  today,  the  Public 
Works  Conunlttee  on  which  I  serve  Is  con- 
sidering the  demand  of  the  President  that 
he  be  given  a  free  hand  In  tlihee  of  recee- 
alon  to  spend  as  he  sees  fit  without  further 
authorisations  or  apinroprlatfons  by  Con- 
greaa  $3,000   mlllloa  on  public   works   pro- 


grams In  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
unemployment  la  high.  Just  think  what  a 
President  could  do  with  thU  pork  barrel 
money    for    the   fl-month    period    before    an 

election. 

Furthermore,  experience  has  taught  us 
that  Government  pump-prlmlng  spending, 
resulting  In  more  borrowing  and  greater 
deficits,  has  never  helped  get  us  out  of  a 
receeslon. 

We  know  that  the  only  way  to  create  Jobs 
is  to  allow  Industry  to  reUln  more  money 
to  Invest  In  plant  expansion  This  is  what 
creates  Jobs  and  sound  employment 

These  powers  which  the  President  would 
arro(?ate  unto  himself  are  basic  rights  vested 
by  the  people  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  the  President  Is  asking  that  It 
surrender 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  I  got  halfway  through 
a  speech  dealing  with  these  and  other 
unconscionable  grabs  for  power  when  I 
tossed  all  of  these  subjects  Into  the  waste- 
basket.  It  came  to  me,  as  It  has  many  times 
before,  that  all  of  theee  problems  of  our 
day.  serious  and  lmp>ortant  as  they  are.  fade 
Into  Inslgnlflcanre  and  are  of  little  moment 
when  compttred  to  the  real  issue  of  our  time, 
namely,  our  flght  for  survival  with  the  In- 
ternational Conimunlst  conspiracy 

America  at  the  grassroots  Is  at  last  becom- 
ing alive — Ls  becoming  aware  that  we  are 
engaged  In  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
international  communism. 

During  the  past  year  people  all  over  this 
country  have  been  getting  together  In  fo- 
rums, conferences,  and  seminars  to  learn 
more  about  the  nature,  strategy  and  objec- 
tives of  the  enemy  we  face  In  our  time 

They  are  heeding  the  warning  Issued  Just 
last  week  In  New  York  by  I,t  Gen  Arthur 
O  Trudeau.  Chief  of  Army  Research  and 
Development.  Trudeau  said  the  defensive 
strength  of  this  country  was  being  under- 
mined by  "appalling  Ignorance  of  Communist 
Intentions  and  capabilities  "  Trudeau  con- 
tinued' "We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  perverted  by  those  who  would  try  to  lull 
u"*  to  slee{>— who  would  try  to  make  us  lie 
down  as  the  lamb  with  the  wolf — and  expect 
to  wake  up  In  the  morning  " 

Heretofore,  wars  have  been  waged  princi- 
pally by  fighting  forces  on  the  battlefield 
and  by  the  destruction  of  people  and  Indus- 
trial centers  Today  war  has  changed  Its 
form  In  fact,  at  this  moment  we  are 
engaged  In  a  comparatively  new  type  of 
conflict.  In  the  past  the  women,  the  children 
and  the  elderly  were  usually  behind  the 
lines.  Today  our  fighting  men,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  are  poised  and  ready  for  a  shifting 
war  that  most  likely  will  never  come 

However,  at  this  moment — In  this  present 
so-called  cold  war  struggle  for  survival  with 
the  sinister  and  diabolical  forces  of  Inter- 
national communism-  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  in  the  frontline  trenches  As 
the  soldiers  In  this  current  conflict,  we  can- 
not hope  to  survive,  much  less,  win,  unless 
we  know  our  enemy  and  the  nature  of  the 
various  weapons  he  Is  using  against  us — 
unless  we  then  develop  some  weapons  of  our 
own  and  counterattack 

Of  course,  the  Communists  want  us  to 
continue  to  believe  that  the  only  threat  Is 
agg^reaslun  from  without  Therefore,  diver- 
sionary tactics  are  used.  They  rattle  swords 
In  Berlin.  Today,  while  they  talk  peace 
In  Geneva,  they  even  harass  uur  planes  In 
the  Berlin  air  corridor 

They  agitate  giierrllla  attacks  In  Vietnam 
Occasionally  they  hurl  a  few  more  shells  at 
Matsu  and  Quemoy  and  blast  off  atomic 
weapons  in  the  arctic  As  a  result,  we  are 
then  compelled  to  further  weaken  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  stability  of  our  country  by 
spending  additional  billions  for  defense.  We 
throw  more  men  Into  the  Armed  Forces  At 
home  we  start  to  build  fallout  shelters.  I  am 
not  saying  these  steps  are  not  necessary 
We  must  do  these  things — we  simply  cannot 


afford  to  take  a  chance — becatue  th«  Com- 
munists are  engaged  In  total  war.  The  threat 
is  both  from  without  and  from  within. 

The  Communist  Party  In  the  Unlt«d  States 
Is  part  and  parcel  of  their  International 
Communist  movement  which  ta  waging  this 
total  war.  The  Communists  within  the 
United  States  and  many  of  their  apologlsu 
are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  perform  their 
allotted  tasks  when  the  time  la  ripe.  They, 
Just  like  the  Cuban  Communist  termltee. 
win  come  out  of  the  woodwork  when  the 
m  nnent  of  takeover  arrives. 

In  the  meantime  many  people,  some  In 
high  places  In  this  Government,  fall  Into 
the  Communist  trap.  They  Ignore  and  even 
pooh-pooh  the  threat  from  within.  Actually 
It  U  within  the  free  countries  of  the  world 
that  the  Communists  are  at  this  moment  at- 
tacking We  leave  ourselves  wide  open  and 
almost  defenseless  against  the  new  weapons 
of  modern  warfare,  principally  Infiltration 
and  subversion.  We  completely  ignore  the 
findings  of  men  like  Edward  Hunter,  who 
la  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  authorities 
on  Communist  ptychoioglcal  warfare.  Hun- 
ter is  a  newspaperman,  a  Journalist,  a  former 
officer  in  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  a  man 
who  for  more  than  SO  years  lived  abroad  In 
countries  that  have  been  under  Communist 
pressure  and  attack. 

Hunter  told  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can AcUvlUes  4  years  ago  that  the  Cotn- 
munlBts  have  abandoned  the  eenturlee-old 
concept  of  war.  They  believe  that  a  man 
killed  by  a  bullet  Is  useless — he  can  mine  no 
coal:  that  a  city  destroyed  U  useleas  because 
Its  mills  produce  no  cloth. 

Hunter  testified  that  the  Communists  seek 
to  take  Intact  people  and  their  poaaesalons 
so  they  can  be  put  to  use.  Other  ezperu 
In  this  field  have  given  the  same  warning. 

If  we  had  only  the  opinion  of  these  ex- 
perU.  there  might  be  some  question  about 
the  validity  of  their  conclusions.  But  the 
Bible  warns,  by  their  acU  ye  shall  know 
them"  Today  the  Communists  dominate 
approximately  one-third  of  the  land  mass  of 
the  earth  and  one -third  of  lU  people.  How 
did  they  do  It?  Not  so  much  by  outward 
aggression  but  by  Indirect  aggreaalon  and 
subversion. 

I  ask  the  doubting  Thomaass  to  look  at 
Cuba  as  the  moet  recent  and  cogent  example 
of  the  effective  use  of  this  new  weapon  of 
war  If  the  SovleU  had  attempted  to  take 
Cuba  by  direct  military  aggreaalon  on  their 
part,  they  would  have  faUed  inlaac«bly  be- 
cause we  would  have  moved  In  with  every- 
thing we  had.  Tet  today,  leas  than  100  mllea 
from  our  shoree.  we  have  a  country  that  has 
been  taken  Into  the  Soviet  orbit.  Havana 
Is  as  much  Communist  dominated  aa  are 
Pelping  and  Moscow. 

And.  as  Hunter  said,  the  Cuban  pec^le  and 
their  possessions  have  not  been  deistroyed  by 
a  shooting  war.  They  have  been  taken  In- 
tact from  within  and  put  to  use  by  the  con- 
spirators In  the  Kremlin.  At  thla  moment 
the  Comm unlets  are  driving  for  almllar  take- 
overs In  Central  and  South  America,  ualng 
Cuba  aa  a  base  for  their  opera tlona. 

Having  been  so  sucoeesful  In  Cuba  and 
other  places  throughout  the  world  by  the 
use  of  Indirect  aggression,  by  the  uae  of 
subversion  and  Infiltration,  doea  anyone 
think  that  the  Communists  are  so  dumb 
that  they  wUl  rlak  the  almoat  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  cltlee  by  starting  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war? 

And  so.  while  we  are  spending — and,  as  I 
have  said,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  #60.000 
million  each  year  to  protect  us  from  military 
aggression  which  may  never  come,  we  have 
fallen  for  the  Communist  line  and  have  done 
little  or  nothing  to  understand  or  combat 
the  weapons  being  used  agalnat  ua  at  this 
very  moment  In  the  war  In  which  we  are 
nuw  engaged. 

In  fact,  the  FBI  and  InveatlgaUng  com- 
mittees of  the  Congrees,  the  only  agtnr*'^ 
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dealing  with  this  Internal  threat,  are  con- 
tinually under  attack.  The  Communists 
and  the  leftwlng  crowd  try  to  discredit 
Hoover,  weaken  the  FBI,  and  our  security 
laws,  and  abolish  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Actlvltlea. 

It  Is  unbelievable — but  It  Is  true — that 
over  the  years  those  persons  and  anti-Com- 
munist organizations  which  have  tried  to 
alert  the  American  people  to  these  new 
weapons  and  to  expose  those  within  our 
shores  who  have  aided  the  Communist  cause 
of  subversion,  hsve  been  scurrllously  and  in 
some  cases  unmercifully  attacked  and  pU- 
lorled  for  their  effotrs. 

Now  It  is  only  normal  that  such  an  attack 
should  come  from  the  Communist  apparatus, 
our  sworn  enemy.  The  astonishing  and 
often  disheartening  fact  is  that  some  of  the 
most  unfair  and  vicious  aasaults  upon  the 
antl-Communlst  have  come  from  the  left- 
wing  crowd  In  this  country,  from  some  people 
In  high  places  In  Government,  from  some 
leaders  in  the  clergy,  and  in  the  field  of 
education   who  should   know   better. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  briefly  about  this 
sxistalned  vendetta  over  the  years  simply  so 
that  If  any  of  you  decide  to  get  Into  this 
flght  you  will  know  what  to  expect:  so  that 
you  will  understand  why  you  will  become 
the  target   of  vUlflcatlon  and   slander. 

As  I  said,  we  are  In  a  war  and,  when  you 
get  in  the  frontline  trenches,  as  the  antl- 
Communlsts  now  are  doing,  you  are  bound 
to  get  hurt.  There  will  of  necessity  be  rome 
casualtlee.  This  we  expect  from  the  enemy 
we  are  facing.  But  it  Is  difficult,  eepeciaUy 
for  the  new  anti-Communist  recruit,  to 
understand  why  he  is  constantly  clobbered 
and  attacked  from  the  rear  by  the  leftwlng 
eggheads.  T'o  help  thoee  of  you  who  may 
have  recently  come  Into  the  kitchen  stand 
the  heat,  let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
pitched  battles  that  have  been  waged  with 
the  Communists  and  their  apologists  in  this 
country. 

Ten  yesrs  ago  I  was  a  novice — a  new  re- 
cruit. Soon  after  my  election  to  Congress 
in  1053,  I  accepted  a  place  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

I  had  neither  misgivings  nor  forebodings. 
Our  boys  bad  been  dying  under  Communist 
flre  In  Korea.  The  mischief  wrought  by 
Soviet  agents  in  this  country  and  within  our 
Government  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  siu*- 
mlse.  Enough  of  It  had  been  expoeed  In  de- 
tail to  alarm  the  American  people.  To  help 
dislodge  these  Internal  enemies  seemed  to 
me  a  task  any  patriotic  American  could  xm- 
dertake  proudly,  earnestly,  and  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

Alas  for  my  Innocence,  what  I  failed  to 
foresee  was  that  the  mere  act  of  Joining  this 
committee  would  make  me  a  target  for  or- 
ganised slander,  regardless  of  how  I  might 
conduct  myself.  I  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  rugged  give-and-take  of  political  life 
but  not  until  I  Joined  the  struggle  against 
Red  sedition  had  anyone  Impugned  my 
patriotism,  honesty,  and  decency.  There- 
after I  had  to  accustom  myself  to  being 
called  to  my  face,  in  print,  and  on  the  air, 
a  witch  hunter,  a  character  assassin,  an  in- 
quisitor, and  a  Fascist.  Suddenly  I  had  be- 
come an  enemy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — a 
vigilante. 

One  would  be  surprised  at  the  people  In 
high  places  who  have  Joined  in  the  drive 
to  discredit  and  abolish  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Jimmt  Roosxvxlt 
has  been  the  darling  of  the  leftwlng  crowd 
over  since  his  early  days.  Using  the  Im- 
munity of  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  delivered,  in  violation  of  the 
rules,  the  most  vitriolic  attack  ever  made 
against  the  committee  or  Its  members.  No 
C(jmmunl8t  ever  made  a  more  scurrilous, 
vicious,  and  untrue  attack.  You  would  be 
.■ihocked  to  know  who  wrote  that  speech. 
Do  you  know  what  RoosxVelt  did  with  that 
speech? 


He  personally  sent  thousands  of  copies  of 
It  to  Ralph  Izard,  one  of  the  chief  agitators 
of  the  San  Franclaco  riots  agalnat  the  com- 
mittee, laard  is  a  top  Commtinlat  agent. 
Thoee  of  you  who  viewed  the  film  of  the 
San  Prandsco  riots  saw  him  with  the  five 
other  Communists  leading  the  demonstra- 
tion In  the  hearing  room.  Izard  had  Roosz- 
vzLT's  speeches  distributed  to  students  and 
othera  at  the  acene  of  the  rioting.  Excerpts 
from  RooszvxLT'B  speech  appeared  on  the 
banners  of  those  picketing  the  hearing. 

The  great  Senator  frcMn  South  Carolina, 
the  Honorable  Sraois  Thitkmond,  put  In  the 
CoNoazssiONAL  RzcoxD  an  editorial  which 
said  In  effect  that  Roosevelt  helped  create 
the  climate  for  the  San  Francisco  riots. 

Now,  if  anyone  thinks  that  the  drive 
against  antl-Conununlst  organizations  In 
this  country  has  died  down,  he  Is  sadly 
mistaken.  Just  a  few  months  ago  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secifflty 
Issued  a  report  entitled  "The  New  Drive 
Against  the  Antd-Communlst  Program." 

It  started  In  December  1960.  The  81  Com- 
munist parties  of  the  world  met  In  Moscow. 
At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  that.  If  the 
Conununist  drive  was  to  continue  to  go  for- 
ward on  schedule,  the  antl-Communlst  or- 
ganizations and  programs,  particularly  In  the 
United  States,  had  to  be  discredited  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Believe  It  or  not,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Moscow  meeting  the  attack  began  In  the 
Communist  Dally  Worker.  The  attack  was 
repeated  and  stepped  up  in  the  leftwlng 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country. 

Grassroots,  anti-Communist  seminars  and 
organlzatlona  were  held  up  to  scorn  and 
ridicule.  As  an  example,  Dr.  Fred  Schwarz' 
Christian  Crusade,  which  had  been  In  exist- 
ence for  more  than  5  years,  doing  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  alerting  people  to  the  Communist 
menace,  had  been  practically  unnoticed  by 
the  leftwlng  crowd.  All  of  a  sudden,  almost 
simultaneously,  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Schwarz  and  his  (Wganlzatlon 
were  denounced  and  ridiculed. 

This  treatment  was  given  to  antl-Com- 
munlst organization  after  cN^anlzatlon. 
Volumea  of  material  spewed  forth  from  every 
quarter.  "The  Un-Americans"  by  Prank 
Donner  suddenly  appeared  on  the  shelves  of 
bookstands  throughout  the  Nation.  Left- 
wing  writers  like  Gore  Vldal,  who  did  a  smear 
Job  on  BaaxT  Golowatb.  and  who  more  re- 
cently was  a  White  House  party  guest,  wrote 
glowing  book  reviews  on  "The  Un-Amerl- 
cans." 

Vldal  and  his  claque  were  overjoyed  to  re- 
peat the  book's  slanderous  and  Illaelous 
charges  agalnat  the  Conmalttee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Actlvltlea  and  Its  members.  Vldal,  In 
particular.  In  cnrder  to  add  prestige  and  sal- 
ablllty  to  the  book,  paid  glowing  tributes  to 
its  author,  Frank  Donner.  He  called  Donner 
a  "brilliant  const! tutloiud  lawyer." 

Vldal  and  his  ilk  deliberately  concealed 
from  the  public  the  fact  that  Frank  Donner 
had  been  an  identified  Communist;  that  he 
had  a  long  record  of  service  to  Communist 
causes;  that,  as  a  trusted  Government  em- 
ployee In  the  early  days  of  the  Natlotml 
Labor  Relations  Board,  he  participated  with 
other  Communists  who  were  employees  of 
that  agency  In  Conamunlst  ceU  meetings 
where  the  policies  of  the  NLRB  were  dis- 
cussed In  the  light  of  Communist  Party  di- 
rectives. Perhaps  here  Is  the  answer  to  some 
of  those  unbelievable  decisions  In  the  early 
days  of  the  NLRB. 

In  1958  Elsenhower  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  after  long  and  careful  delibera- 
tion, decided  that,  while  our  men  In  the 
Armed  Forces  were  trained  and  familiar  with 
military  weapons,  they,  like  the  general  pub- 
lic, were  unaware  of  the  new,  sinister  and 
diabolical  weapons  of  modern  psychological 
warfare;  that  they  knew  little  of  the  tech- 
niques, strategy,  and  objectives  of  Interna- 
tional communism's  Indirect  aggression. 


The  military  was,  therefore,  directed  to 
acqtialnt  Its  men  and  the  American  people, 
through  antl-Communlst  saninars,  with  the 
various  facets  of  this  new,  dangerous,  and 
effective  weapon  which  was  being  used  so 
successfully  against  us.  In  these  seminars 
all  of  the  ugly  and  heinous  tactics  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  amoral,  atheistic  Conununist 
apparatus  were  exposed  to  the  cold  light  of 
common  day.  Almost  simultaneotialy,  with 
the  smearing  of  the  anti-Communist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  an  aU-out  attack 
was  begun  against  the  military  seminars  and 
the  generals  who  conducted  them. 

Eventually  military  installations  were  or- 
dered by  the  Pentagon  to  stop  these  semi- 
nars; to  stop  showing  the  film  of  the 
Communist-inspired  San  Franclaco  riot.  As 
Senator  Strom  Thttxmond  said,  "a  namby- 
pamby,  gutless  film"  prodxioed  by  Ed  Murrow 
was  subetituted. 

As  we  all  know,  speeches  by  our  military 
leaders  dealing  with  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy were  decimated  until  thoee  speeches 
became  namby-pamby,  gutless  disaertatlons 
on  the  Communist  society.  The  generals 
are  now  being  compelled  to  flght  the  current 
cold  war  with  lx>th  arms  tied  behind  them, 
Just  as  MacArthtir,  Van  Fleet,  and  othera 
were  compelled  to  flght  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists In  the  Korean  war. 

The  muzzling  of  the  military  demonstrates 
that  the  new  and  current  drive  agalnat  the 
antl-C<Hnmunlst  program  was  successful. 
Furthermore,  this  muzzling  of  the  military 
fits  In  perfectly  with  the  plan  of  the  Steven- 
sons,  the  Bowleses,  the  Schleslngers,  the  Oal- 
bralths,  and  the  rest  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  crowd,  to  help  create  a 
favorable  climate  or  atmoq>here  in  which 
they  foolishly  believe  they  can  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  cold  war  tensions  with  the 
butchers  of  the  Kremlin. 

Now  In  order  to  create  and  mutnt^tn  this 
favorable  climate  or  atmosphere,  the  gen- 
erals were  ordered  to  delete  from  their 
speeches  unfavorable  references  to  the  Com- 
munist brass,  their  policies  and  programs. 
The  generals  were  denied  the  right  to  tell 
their  men  and  the  American  people  about 
the  hypocrisy  and  treachery  of  the  Com- 
munist ocmsplracy.  This  ts  the  reason 
why  speeches  were  censored — ^the  military 
muzzled — ^the  antl-Communlst  seminars 
stopped  and  the  film  "Operation  Abolition" 
banned. 

The  charge  that  the  generals  were  en- 
gaging in  political  activities;  that  they  were 
backing  certain  candidates;  that  they  were 
nuiklng  statements  directly  contrary  to  basic 
American  foreign  policy,  was  a  smokeecreen, 
a  subterfuge,  an  excuse  for  the  mtizzllng. 

I  wish  I  had  time  in  this  speech  to  read 
you  statements  that  have  been  stricken  from 
speeches  by  the  censors  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  win  give  you  Just  a  few  examples  of 
those  eliminated  from  the  speeches  of  men 
like  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  the  Army's 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development.  Here's 
one: 

"I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets 
have  relented  In  the  slightest  in  their  de- 
termination to  dominate  the  world  and  to 
destroy  our  way  of  life.  At  the  preeent 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  presumably  wants  to 
relax  tensions,  but  only  thoee  they  them- 
selves created,  such  as  Berlin.  Remember 
this:  If  Russia  relaxes,  it  will  only  be  In  her 
own  Interest.  She  will  tighten  the  tensions, 
when  It  Is  again  to  her  interest.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  communism.  We  must  not 
be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  security,  no 
matter  what  the  tactic." 

What  General  Trudeau  said  Is  the  truth. 
What's  wrong  with  It?  Why  delete  It  If  It 
wasn't  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  From 
another  speech  the  following  was  removed. 
"The  Soviet  threat  Is  as  great  as  ever. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  indicate  that  the 
goals  of  international  ccanmuntsm  have 
changed. 
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■  to  took  around. 
If  rtv* 
In 
tbatr  Iwttto 
Ifatra  r— ■m 
Hi*  moat  flagrant  Inflttnttan  pl«<OM  South 
Vtotoam.  Whoa*  troopa  ara  commlttlas 
nffUnlMil  aMi— Inn  tn  Laoaf  What  la  ba- 
hind  tha  takaorar  In  Tlhat  and  tha  Ineur- 
■taoa  Into  Indian  tanltarT?  Who  famentB 
unraa*  tn  tha  ICIddla  Saatt  Why  la  not  tha 
thraat  to  fraa  Barlln  ttftad?  Tha  answan 
to  thaaa  quaatlooa  point  aquaraly  at  tha 
Communist  bkx.  Suraly  wa  want  paaea.  but 
at  tha  aaoM  thna.  until  tha  flat  la  unfolded. 
«•  muat  ramaln  praparad  for  tha  wont.** 

I  aak  you.  Why  ahooM  aoch  atatementa  of 
a  gnnanU  who  knowa  tha  facta  ba  oenaorad, 
imlaaa  It  la  part  at  tha  plan  not  to  Initata 
Mr.  Khmahchav  and  oraata  thla  favorabla 
cllmata  In  which  tbay  fooIUhly  hopa  to  na- 
gotuta  a  aattlamant  ot  tha  oold  war? 

Lat's  taka  a  look  at  ona  cr  two  other  dele- 
tlona  which  ara  typical  of  tha  hundreds  that 
hava  baao  atrtekan.  Hara's  ona  from  a  pro- 
poaad  ipaach  by  Oanaral  Trudaau  to  the 
Bofl  Canadian  MUltary  Znatltuta. 

"Bayoad  a  ahadow  ot  a  doubt,  your  coun- 
try and  aalna  ara  tha  prima  targata  of  tha 
worldwlda.  allout  offaaalTa  of  world  coouau- 
nUm. 

"ainoa  tha  days  of  thalr  bloody.  Rad  rev- 
olutloo.  tha  SoTlats  caaaalaaaly  have  In- 
rraaaad  thalr  waapon  oapahUltlaa  against  tha 
day  whan.  In  KhruahohaVi  words,  thay  *wUl 
bury  vm.' " 

XitC  am  aak  you.  Why  did  thay  atrUca  tha 
foUowlng  tram  a  apaach  by  Oan.  Harbart  B. 
PowaU?  Waa  It  bacausa  It  polnta  out  the 
thraat  fram  within?  Was  It  baoauae  It  polnu 
out  tha  dangar  trona  tha  ao-callcd  American 
Communlsur  Oanaral  PowaU  wanted  to  aay 
but  waa  prohibited  from  saying  this: 

"Tha  world  Communlat  movamant  today  Is 
but  a  Blngla  oonaplracy  by  a  aaall  organlaed 
minority  agalnat  homanlty  aa  a  whole.  Thay 
jdot  to  Impoaa  on  aU  humanity  a  aalf- 
confaaaed  dlctatorahlp  operating  through  in- 
dividual partlaa  centrally  oontroUad  and  co- 
ordinated under  the  leartarahlp  of  the  Com- 
munlat Party  of  Soviet  Russia." 

Than,  from  Oan.  T.  C.  Darcy's  qteech.  this 
was  taken  out: 

"That  la  why  w*  have  been  eager  to  be- 
lieve that  Khrushchev's  Mining  {«««  and 
outstretched  hands  ware  indications  of  a 
new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  We 
have  wanted  to  believe  that  he  was  coming  to 
us  In  friendship  and  to  establish  peaceful 
relationships.'* 

"Hm  Oanaral  then  goea  on  In  hla  speech  to 
point  out  how  wa  have  bean  deceived  by  this 
approach  of  the  Oommxuileti  time  and  time 


X>o  you  know  what  the  censor's  note  mid 
about  this  language  that  he  ordered  atrlcken? 
Hera's  wh*t  It  said:  "Let's  atay  away  from 
Khrushchev  for  the  time  being."  In  other 
words,  as  I  hsva  eald.  the  boys  In  the  State 
Department  dldnt  want  to  make  the  butcher 
of  the  ITkralne  angry.  They  want  to  main- 
tain a  favorable  climate  in  which  to  nego- 
tUUe.  Theae  oenaorad  statements  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  make  no  mention  of  polltlca 
whataoavar.  Oaneral  Walker,  of  ooursa.  did 
but.  as  I  have  aald.  thay  need  a  few  of  his 
remarks  as  an  excuse  for  the  whole  muzzling 
program. 

It  wae  because  of  the  stopping  of  the 
antl-OoBununlst  aamlnars  and  this  type  of 
censoring  thnt  Senator  Sraoic  Thxtbmono 
made  hie  demand  for  an  InvestlgaUon  of  the 
muaaUng  ct  the  military.  TarriMOirs  would 
have  never  succeeded  In  patting  hla  inveatl- 
gatlon  had  not  tha  graaMuuti  of  America 
rlaen  iq>  and  told  the  Senate  In  unnUstak- 
»bte  terms  that  It  wanted  such  an  Invea- 
tlgattoo. 

Lai  me  teU  you  that  the  Tliurmoad  Inves- 
tlgntkm  la  not  wanted  by  some  paopu  in 
high  ptaeaa.  Sana  ara  doing  everything  pos- 
albla  to  throw  roadblocks  In  Senator  Tkob- 


Mows's  path,  and  attempt  to  apply  a  liberal 
coat  of  whitewash  over  tha  whole  matter. 

The  suooem  of  congressional  Investigations 
depends  largely  upon  the  staff  which  does  the 
actual  work.  Thobmohd  has  complained, 
and  rightly  so.  that  he  had  no  irord  In  the 
•election  of  the  chief  counsel. 

Day  In  and  day  out  this  Invaatlgatkm 
avoids  ths  real  Issue  as  I  have  discus aed  It 
here.  No  one  contends  that  the  military 
has  a  right  to  participate  In  political  cam- 
paigns; to  urge  the  support  of  certain  can- 
didates and  attack  others.  Nobody  contends 
that  the  mllltsry  has  a  right  to  lobby  fur 
legislation  not  wanted  by  the  administration. 
These  charges  are  being  thrown  up  as  a 
unokeacreen  to  hide  the  type  of  censoring 
I  have  pointed  out  and  to  covrr  up  the 
reason  for  this  soft  attitude  toward  the 
top  orasB  In  the  Kremlin  and  their  current 
policies. 

There  Is  another  facet  and  perhaps  the 
most  Important  to  this  current  nationwide 
attack  of  the  so-called  rlghtwlng  or  ex- 
tremists. 

During  the  last  18  months  the  antl- 
Conununlst  and  conservative  movement  In 
this  country  started  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Not  only  Its  voice  but  Its  political 
power  was  being  felt.  The  liberals,  the  left- 
wing  crowd,  the  ADA'ers,  the  advocates  of 
weLfare-BtatlBm.  big  government.  one- 
worldlsm  and  the  soft  on  communism  con- 
tingent became  worried  and  concerned.  It 
became  naceaeary  for  them  to  turn  back 
this  tide  of  conservatism  and  antl- 
communlam  which  was  Interfering  with 
their  drive  toward  the  welfare  state  and 
the  abortive  attempts  to  negotiate  by  ap- 
peasement and  surrender  a  settlement  of 
Soviet  demands  In  the  oold  war. 

How  did  they  sttempt  to  do  It?  An  old 
but  effective  technique  waa  used.  They 
started  a  campaign  to  discredit  the  conserva- 
tive and  antl-Communlst  movement  by 
■mear  and  ridicule.  I  must  admit  a  clever 
Job  was  dons.  The  leftwlng  which  has  al- 
ways condemned  and  pretended  to  abhor 
guUt  by  association  used  It  effectively.  In 
fact,  they  have  played  It  to  the  hilt  In  the 
current  campaign.  They  divided  and  threw 
fear  Into  the  conservatives  and  sound  antl- 
Communlsts  In  ths  United  States  by 
ridicule — by  tarring  and  feathering  It  with 
■ome  of  the  foolish  and  aslolne  statements 
and  activities  of  a  few  so-called  extremists 
and  crackpoU.  The  leftwlng  press  Joined  In 
this  guilt  by  association  attack. 

Many  stanch  conservatives  and  sound  anti- 
Conununlsts  couldnt  stand  the  heat  and 
ran  for  cover  under  ths  barrage  of  smear 
and  Invective  from  the  left.  Meanwhile,  the 
Communists  and  their  apologlsta  sat  by  en- 
Joying  the  show  as  others  did  their  work. 
Conservatives  and  an  tl -Communists  re- 
treated Instead  of  counterattacking.  They 
should  have  pointed  out  how  soma  In  the 
highest  places  In  Oovemment  who  were 
leading  this  attack  had.  over  the  years,  re- 
mained strangely  silent  about  the  extreme 
left.  They  should  have  shouted  from  tha 
rooftops  how  thess  self-rlghteoxu  liberals 
have  coddled  and  slept  in  the  same  bed 
with  the  extreme  left — how  they  even  sup- 
ported Communist- front  organizations  and 
vlUfled  thoae  who  sought  to  expose  ths 
machinations  of  the  Communist  apparatus 
operating  within  the  United  Statee. 

ThU  guilt  by  association  attack  upon  the 
conservatives  and  sound  antl-Communlsts 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  coiMerva- 
tlvas  were  becoming  mors  siiceeasful  In  con- 
vincing the  American  people  that  our  de- 
struction from  within  can  result  from 
policies  that  wa  are  following  Just  as  well  as 
from  active,  hard-core  Communists  within 
ths  American  community. 

One  of  the  great  men  of  our  day,  the  dis- 
tinguished Democratic  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. Babbt  F.  Bt»»,  brought  Into  foctis 
thU  possibility  during  the  recent  debate  in 


the   Senate   over   raising    the 

Senator  Brmo  aald:   "Is  It  poaalMa  f or  «a  to 

destroy  ouraelvaa  from  wlthlnt 

lean    should     ask     himself 

Nothing    could    aarva    Khruabebav    bettar. 

Survival  of  free  nations.  Inctudlng 

depends  upon  the  ftnsnrlal  aoiinflnaaa  ot 

Oovemment." 

Senator  Bras  continued:  "Nothing  now  lie- 
fore  tiM  Oongreea  or  any  other  braach  of 
Ck>vernment  Is  mors  Important  than  pro- 
tection of  the  Nstlon's  fiscal  struetore." 

Senator  Btbd  In  that  debate  weot  on  to 
point  out  the  threat  to  thU  Mattoa  by  the 
spending  programs  of  the  liberals  and  laft- 
wingers   by  saying: 

"We  have  been  the  pollcnnan.  the  banker, 
and  ths  Santa  Claus  for  ths  fraa  world  mora 
than  IS  years.  Recent  flgurea  showed  UB. 
foreign  aid  has  totaled  more  than  glOOjOOO 
million  and  Is  continuing. 

"Meanwhile."  he  said,  "we  are  faoad  with 
a  menacing  deficit  In  the  balance  of  Interna- 
tional payments  between  the  United  States 
and  nations  we  have  assisted.  It  haa  run  as 
high  as  M  billion  a  year. 

"This  situation,  in  combination  with  do- 
mestic deficits  which  threaten  or  cause 
infiation.  has  resulted  In  a  drain  on  our  gold 
supply.  We  have  lost  30  percent  of  caw  gold 
In  relatively  a  few  years.  Mr.  rtaaMaiit." 
the  Senator  said.  "I  emphasise:  We  have  lost 
30  peroent  of  our  gold  reeervse. 

"Neither  our  form  of  Oovenunsait  nor  our 
system  of  enterprlss  can  survive  InsnlTanry 
AU  of  us  know  that  ws  cannot  ootttlnue 
much  longer  to  spend  and  spend,  and  tax 
and   tax.  and  borrow  and  borrow. 

"We  are  already  laboring  under  a  terrible 
tax  burden.  It  is  confiscatory  la  some  areas. 
Deficits  are  continuing;  and  tha  debt  la  at 
a  peak  never  reached  even  for  4  yean  of 
global  ahootlng  war. 

"In  addlUon  to  $300  billion  In  direct  debt. 
we  have  assumed  contingent  llalKlltlaa  at 
hctme  and  abroad  amounting  to  untold  bil- 
lions nu>re.  Now  ws  propose  to  underwrite 
the  debts  of  the  United  Nations." 

It  was  at  tbU  point  In  ths  debate  that 
Haxbt  Btbb  asked  ths  qusstlon  whether  It 
was  not  posslhls  for  ua  to  dastroy  ounelves 
from  within. 

Daily,  my  congressional  mail  bristles  with 
condenuiatlan  for  refusing  to  vote  for  cer- 
tain spending  measures.  Just  last  week  an 
irate  constituent  wrote:  "Scksbo.  why  do 
you  consistently  vote  against  measures  that 
have  merit?"  The  answer  la  simple.  Be- 
cause we  can't  afford  it.  We're  broke.  Oen- 
Uemen.  I  did  not  go  to  Washington  to  be  a 
party  to  the  destruction  of  the  fiscal  sta- 
bUlty  of  ths  United  SUtes. 

But  the  attack  on  the  rlghtwlng  *nd  the 
nntl -Communists  continues,  spearheaded  by 
the  very  top  echelons  of  this  Oovammsnt. 
Those  of  the  so-called  rlghtwlng.  which  Id- 
ward  Murrow  and  Bobby  Kennedy  dwialvely 
call  "mock  patriots."  are  pro-Americana  vi- 
tally interested  In  ttie  preservation  of  oonstl- 
tutloaal  Oovemment.  and  oppoaed  to  the 
Communist  ideology  which  would  deetroy  lu. 

They  are  opposed  to  thoae  programs  and 
I>oIlcles  which  Senator  Btko  condemned  and 
which  they  genuinely  feel  will  weaken  this 
Nation  so  that  It  will  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  aggression  of  International  com- 
munism either  from  without  or  from  within. 

In  the  field  of  policy,  reasonable  men 
should  be  able  to  disagree  vigorously  without 
being  called  "mock  patriots,"  "lunatic 
fringe."  and  charged  with  being  "tremen- 
dously harmful  to  the  country." 

In  case  Mr.  Kennedy  and  ICr.  Murrow 
dont  know  what  Is  making  Americans  angrier 
by  the  minute,  I  will  cloee  with  telling 
Just  one  of  doaens  of  cases  I  could  mention. 

The  National  Security  Council  Is  ths  top 
security  agency  In  this  cotmtry.  It  Is  com- 
posed of  the  Csblnet  oSlcers,  etc..  ete. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  you  are  a  wt^m***^ 
of  that  Council.  Tou  are  not  only  the  law 
enforcement  ofllcer  of  the  United  Statea.  but 


also  a  member  of  the  Sectirity  Cotmcll. 
Will  you  tell  me  why  this  highest  level  stra- 
tegic planning  agency  employs  Marcus 
Raskin? 

Marcus  Raskin.  In  case  you  don't  know  It, 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Just-published  collection  of  foreign 
pulley  essays  which  not  only  follow  the  Com- 
munist line  but  go  beyond  it. 

The  book,  entitled  "The  Liberal  Papers,"  Is 
the  result  of  a  project  involving  35,  let  us 
say.  of  the  most  liberal  Democratic  Members 
of  Congress.  Edited  by  Congressman  Jamxs 
Roosevelt,  It  states  that  Marciis  Raakln 
played  "a  leading  role  In  the  development  of 
the   project"  which  apawned   the   t>ook. 

In  case  you  haven't  seen  the  book,  here 
are  a  few  of  the  foreign  policy  recommenda- 
lluns  advanced  by  the  authors  of  "The  Lib- 
eral Papers"  for  the  guidance  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

Recognition  of  Red  China,  sponsorship 
of  Red  Chinese  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  recognition  of  Red  China's  claim 
to  Formosa  and  to  the  Pescadores,  financial 
aid  for  Red  China,  demilitarization  of  the 
West  Oerman  Republic,  recognition  of  Kast 
Germany's  puppet  regime,  expulsion  of  West 
Germany.  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and  France 
from  NATO,  shutdown  of  American  missile 
bases  in  Europe,  invitation  to  Russia  to  plug 
in  on  a  bidirectional  DKW  line. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  the  Communists  In 
their  wildest  dreams  never  hoped  for  such 
concessions.  But  the  choicest  quote  of  all 
from  this  book  reads:  "As  the  cold  war  con- 
tinues, it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for 
decent  Americans,  bumane  enough  to  pre- 
fer peace  to  an  egocentric  national  honor, 
to  be  outspokenly  and  genuinely  anti-Com- 
munist." In  plain  English  this  means  it's 
l)etter  to  be  Red  than  dead. 

The  rlghtwlng,  Mr.  Attorney  General  and 
Mr.  President,  want  to  know  if  this  is  the 
philosophy  that  has  infiltrated  the  National 
Security   Council   even  at   staff   level. 

How  often  do  we  have  to  be  tricked  and 
deceived  t>efore  we  ara  willing  to  recognize 
the  true  nature  and  objectives  of  world 
communism? 

Like  Hitler,  the  Communists  have  given 
us  a  blueprint  of  their  strategy  and  ob- 
jectives. They  have  said  and  they  have 
written  that  there  can  no  more  be  sincere 
diplonuu:y  than  there  can  be  dry  water.     It 


Is  also  written  so  that  all  who  read  may 
know  that  to  accomplish  Communist  objec- 
tlvea^  any  and  every  conceivable  type  of 
promise,  treachery,  deceit,  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, abduction,  and  murder  Is  to  be  used. 

The  Soviets  In  their  drive  for  world  domi- 
nation have  entered  Into  more  than  1,000 
treatlea,  agreements,  and  nonaggreaslon  pacts 
with. other  countries  of  the  world.  Iliey 
have  flagrantly  broken  and  violated  all  of 
these  ezcent  a  handful  which  it  has  suited 
their  purpose  to  keep. 

The  spirit  of  Camp  David  which  the  world 
hailed  has  become  the  ghost  of  calumny.  At 
Paris,  Elsenhower  and  the  United  States  were 
Insulted,  humiliated  and  vilified  as  never 
before.  In  Vienna,  Kennedy  was  ignomin- 
lously  spanked  and  given  his  orders.  In 
the  United  Nations,  Khrushchev  threw  his 
weight  around  like  a  bully  and  got  away 
with  it.  The  Kremlin's  pipsqueak  stooge. 
Fidel  Castro,  has  kicked  us  around  and 
humiliated  us  as  never  before  in  our  1  ^ng 
hist(M-y.  The  so-called  neutral  nations  at 
their  Belgrade  Conference,  nations  to  whom 
we  have  poured  out  billions  in  aid  to  buy 
their  friendship,  licked  Khrushchev's  boots 
and  gave  the  United  States  an  insulting  cold 
shoulder. 

For  2  years  at  the  disarmament  and  nu- 
clear test  ban  talks  at  Geneva,  we  negotiated 
like  suckers  while  the  Soviets  never  had  any 
Intention  of  arriving  at  agreements.  They 
continued  these  fraudulent  negotiations 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
obtain  a  nuclear  advantage.  At  this  mo- 
ment, we  are  engaged  in  further  test  ban 
talks.  There  wUl  be  no  agreement  unless 
the  United  States  backs  down  on  Its  demand 
for  adequate  Inspection  and  controls  so  the 
Conununlsts  can't  cheat.  Read  between  the 
lines  and  aee  who  Is  backing  down.  The 
current  Oeneva  talks  are  only  propaganda 
fortuns  for  the  Soviets.  They  now,  as  In  the 
past,  have  no  Intention  of  keeping  an  agree- 
ment even  if  one  should  be  reached. 

I  won't  even  talk  about  Berlin. 

Haven't  we  had  enough?  Haven't  we 
learned  that  you  cannot  appease  or  nego- 
tiate with  the  Communists?  Don't  we  know 
that  the  Soviets  practice  the  salami  type  at 
aggression?  They  take  slice  after  slice,  but 
each  one  so  thin  that  It  is  not  worth  fighting 
for  and  then  all  that  Is  left  Is  the  string  and, 
of  course,  who  would  fight  for  a  string? 


I  can  hear  the  leftwlng  scream:  "ScHxam 
Is  a  warmonger."  Wo,  but  the  only  way  to 
prevent  war  and  to  avoid  eventual  domina- 
tion by  International  communism  Is  to  call 
the  Soviets'  bluff — to  draw  the  line  and  say: 
"This  far  and  no  farther,"  aiul  mean  It  and 
by  oxu-  actions  and  deeds  let  the  Soviets 
know  we  mean  it.  They  will  not  start  an 
all-out  nuclear  war.  They  will  not  risk  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  their  cities  when 
they  have  come  so  far  In  the  short  apace  of 
40  years  by  Internal  subversion  or  Indirect 
aggression. 

If  they  had  not  learned  the  lesson  of  suc- 
cess by  subversion  or  Indirect  aggression 
before,  they  certainly  learned  It  In  Cuba. 
As  I  have  said,  if  the  Soviets  had  sought 
to  take  Cuba  by  outward  aggression,  by  force 
of  arms,  in  the  air,  on  land,  or  by  sea, 
they  would  have  failed  miserably  because  we 
would  have  moved  In  with  everything  we 
had.  Yet  today  Havana — 00  miles  from 
shore — Is  as  Communist  dominated  and  con- 
trolled as  are  Moscow  and  Pelplng.  The  So- 
viets did  It  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  They 
took  Cuba  Intact.  They  did  not  need  to 
destroy  physically  the  Cubans  or  their  poa- 
sesslons.  They  have  taken  their  people  and 
their  possessions  and  have  put  them  to 
use. 

Not  many  people  any  longer  deny  that  we 
are  engaged  In  a  life  or  death  struggle  for 
survival  with  the  International  C<»imunlst 
apparatus. 

We  cannot  hope  to  prevail  In  thla  atruggle 
unless  all  Americans  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor are  absolutely  convinced  beyond  any 
peradventure  of  a  doubt  that  we  are  not  en- 
gaged in  a  popularity  contest  with  a  com- 
peting economic  system;  that  we  are  not 
faced  merely  with  certain  annoying  adjust- 
ments which  should  be  made  so  that  we  may 
coexist  with  a  different  system  of  govern- 
ment; but  that  we  are  now  In  a  death  grip 
with  an  enemy  the  like  of  which  for  de- 
basement and  inhumanity  the  world  has 
never  before  experienced — an  enemy  we  can 
ignore,  appease,  negotiate  with,  only  at  the 
expense  of  our  survival. 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  our  day  to  all 
patriots  of  this  Republic.  We  must  accept 
this  challenge.  We  shall  either  dedicate  our- 
selves to  It  or,  like  the  countries  already  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  face  slavery  and  even- 
tual destruction. 


SENA1I 

Monday,  April  16,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  in  a  world  so  embit- 
tered by  hatred  arid  suspicion,  create  in 
us,  we  pray,  the  splendor  that  dawns 
when  hearts  are  kind. 

At  this  high  altar  of  the  Nation's  life, 
may  those  who  sit  in  the  exalted  seats 
of  this  historic  Chamber,  scorning  all 
expediency,  match  these  dangerous  days 
with  daring  deeds,  as  with  cheerful  cour- 
age, sustained  by  an  unwavering  faith, 
they  bear  the  welnht  of  vast  concerns, 
the  sting  of  criticLsm,  and  the  drudgery 
of  unapplauded  toil. 

May  those  who  here,  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  are  servants  of  the  Republic, 
speak  always  with  due  caution  and 
humility,  knowing  that  their  words  are 
not  Just  their  own,  but  that  they  are 
heard  in  all  the  eartii. 


In  these  days  of  destiny,  may  we  merit 
the  shining  crown  of  the  divine  appro- 
bation, "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God." 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  12,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  1159)  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  6  percent  differential 
appl3ring  to  certain  bids  of  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilders,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    BfESSAOES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  1159)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  6 -percent  differential 
applying  to  certain  bids  of  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilders,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


CALL  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CAL- 
ENDAR DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphiby,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 
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LXUTTATIOK  OF  DEBATE  DXTRINa 
MO&ICINO  HOUR 

On  reqoest  of  Mr.  Bimnnrr.  asd  by 
ii"ft"«"*«"  conient.  ctetcmenU  duiinc 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3mtnntm 


COlOaTTBB      MKBTINae      DURING 
3EIVATE  SESSION 

On  retiuest  d  Mr.  BummMxr.  and  by 
unanimous  eonaent,  the  Coounlttee  on 
Public  Works  was  authorised  to  meet 
durtnc  the  seaslan  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  HjntnnarT.  and  by 
unanimous  ccosent.  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
aeasloa  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrkt.  and  by 
unanimous  consent  the  Subccmunlttee  on 
Stockpiling  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  a\ithorlzed  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Rktobt  om  Xa(n.oTn  Dsm^oricDrT  amd 
TftAIMDfS   Uf   THM  Fkdbeal   Civil   SmTICS 

A  eonununlcatlan  from  Ui«  President  ct 
tik*  United  States,  trmneaalttlng.  pursuant  to 
Uw,  a  report  on  employee  dereJopment  and 
traUilag  tn  the  Federal  CItU  Serrlce.  Oacai 
year  IMl  (with  an  eoeompanrlng  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflloe  and  Clyll 
Ssrrtae. 

RaroBTS  oir  Axmt.  Natt.  uto  An  Poacs  Ex- 
PBOMKirrAi..  DrrKLoracnrrAi..  Tsar  uro 
RasxAacH  CoKTa*crB 

A  letter  from  the  Ajwlstant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  reports  on  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  ezpeirlmental,  develop- 
mental, test,  and  reeearch  contracts,  for  the 
period  July  1.  through  December  31.  1961 
(With  accompanying  reports):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

AManmarr  op  TncpoaAaT  Unbicplotmknt 
CoMPaMSATiON  Act  or  1958.  To  Encoi.'kack 
SsBLT  RaaroBATioir  ov  IfONars  Mabb  Ataii.- 
io  THB  SrsTas 


A  latter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1968.  to  encourage  early  res- 
toration of  moaaya  made  available  to  the 
States,  azMl  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

AoDR    Rkpost    oif  Tehncssxx    Vallst 

AUTHOBITT 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Tennaesee  Valley 
Authority,  fiscal  year  1061  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmsmt  Opersttons. 


ow  Rxnaw  or  SaLBcm  Slom  Cleai- 
Aifca  AMS  UasAji  RxivawAi.  AcrrvrnKs  Uirosa 
AaicimanuTioH  or  rsa  PRTLAmL^HiA  Ra- 
oiONAi.  Omca,  Hoxtbing  and  Homx  PiNAircx 
AoaMCT 

A  latter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States.  transnUttlng,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  activities  under 


the  administration  of  the  Philadelphia  re- 
gional aOct.  Hoiislng  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  &Iarch  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operatlocj. 

aaroBT  ON  Sam.a>Aa>rr  o#  Cljum  or  Nas 
Paaca  Taoa  p.  THa  UMrrao  tiTAxaa  or 
Amtuk.\ 

A  lettrr  from  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington. 
DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  Charlee  E.  Williams, 
Joseph  Redthunder.  and  Harry  Owhl  as  r«p- 
resentatl /«!S  of  the  Hex  Ferce  Tribe,  petttion- 
era  v  Thrf  United  States  of  AmerUM.  dffend- 
mnt.  Docket  No  ISO-A  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

AtJDrr  R^yoBT  or  National  SArmr   Councu. 

A  letter  from  the  president.  National 
Safety  Council.  Chicago.  III.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  that  Council,  tut 
the  year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

AoMXSsiOM   Into  ths  United  ST*Tr."i  ov  Crs- 
TAiN  Derscms  ArirNs 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers),  to  the 
Committee   on   the    Judiciary 

AMomcKirT  or   Sacrron    eSOSio.   TiTUt   39. 
UNrrsD  Statss  Cods 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral. transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  6303(0  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code  (with  accompanying 
papers ) ;  to  the  Cbmmlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

AMENDMEirr  or  Tmjt  23.  UwrrxB  .Statis  Cods. 
RxLATiNo  TO  ApposTioirnnrr  or  Pedcsal- 
Aio  PaucAST  AND  SaCoWDAST  FrwDs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  UUe  23.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  mileage  of  rural  delivery  and 
star  routes  used  as  a  factor  In  apportionment 
of  Pedernl-ald  primary  and  secondary  funds 
(with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated ; 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
A    Jolct   resolution    of    the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Offloe  and  Civil  Service: 

"SaJfATi  Joint  RasoLonoN  1 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Issuance  of 
a  commemorative  postage  stamp  for  Father 

Junipero  Serra 

"Whensas  clvlllaatlon  was  planted  In  Cali- 
fornia In  1768  In  the  coming  of  Father  Juni- 
pero Serra  who  established  a  system  of 
Chrlstlar.  missions,  and  who  Is  universally  re- 
garded by  the  people  of  California,  of  all 
denomln  itlons.  as  the  father  and  founder  of 
this  grea*.  State:  and 

"When«s  In  1749  Father  Serra  sought  and 
received  the  permission  of  his  Franciscan 
superiors  to  Journey  to  the  New  World  and 
to  work  there  as  a  plain  and  simple  mission- 
ary among  the  Indians;  and 

"Wheroas  Father  Serra  served  IS  years  tn 
Mexico  engaging  In  froatler  mJssluoary  work 


twfore  he  received  orders  to  procj»>l  to  Alta 
or  Upper  California  for  the  purpoaa"  at  fbund- 
Ing  a  mission  system  In  a  hltbarto  nnoolon- 
Ized  area  where  there  were  no  roads,  fac- 
tories, stores,  farms  and  schools:  and 

"Whereas  within  IS  years  of  Mi  coming 
to  California,  and  tinder  prlmltlra  condi- 
tions, he  was  responsible  for  10  mlaaloiia  for 
Alta  California,  stretching  from  San  Diego 
In  the  south  to  San  Frandsco  In  tha  north; 
and 

"Whereas  as  father  president  ot  the  mis- 
sion system  of  Alta  California  he  eatabUahed 
himself  as  a  great  leader,  a  man  of  rare 
ability  and  vision,  a  great  administrator  and 
teacher,  and  exemplified  tha  sanctity  and 
spirituality  of  St    Francis;    and 

"Whereas  the  entire  career  of  Father  Junf- 
pero  Serra  In  California,  which  covared  a 
period  of  15  years,  was  characterlaed  by  faith 
and  dedication  which  gave  him  the  courage 
to  continue  his  work  In  this  wlldeniaai  area; 
and 

"Whereas  Father  Serra  was  truly  one  of 
the  original  pioneers  of  California  who  aowed 
the  first  seed  of  clvlllaatlon  and  established 
the  first  permanent  settlements  In  Alta  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  Franciscan  missions:  and 

"Whereas  In  1913  Michael  WllUaou  char- 
acterised him  as  'a  man  among  men  as  wall  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar:  a  worker  In  the 
world  as  well  as  a  seeker  after  tha  sanctity 
of  the  spirit:  a  generous,  humorous,  product 
as  only  the  mystic  mind  may  be.  such  was 
Serra  the  first  Callfomlan:  the  founder  of 
the  civlllsatlon  of  the  West':  and 

Whereas,  the  yesr  1963  will  mark  the 
2iM)th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra:  Now.  therefore,  ba  It 

■Rftolved  by  the  Sentte  and  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Cmlifomia  fotntlf.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaliforaU  me- 
morialises the  Postmaster  Oeneral  at  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
coRunesnoratlTs  postage  stamp  In  196S  In 
honor  of  the  2&0tb  anniversary  of  tha  birth 
of  Father  Junipero  Serra:  and  be  It  further 

"Keaotred.  That  the  secretary  of  the  san- 
ata  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  ooplea  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  of  th«  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  ReprasentaUva  trctm 
California  In  the  Congress  of  ths  United 
States  '■ 

Restjiutlons  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
C<immnnwealth  of  Massachusetta;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

■RssonmoNs  MncoBiALizTNo  Tint  CoNoans 

or  THS  UNrraa  STAm  Not  To  Rctbal  ths 

SiLvsa  Plucrasx  Act  of  1934 

"Whereas  the  repeal  of  the  811  var  Purchase 
Act  of  1934  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
States:  Therefore  be  It 

"Reaolved.  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  tha  Congnss  of 
the  United  States  not  to  repeal  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  of    1934;    and   be   It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  reaolutlons 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  oAoer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  tha  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  rspreaentatlvea 
March  30.  1962. 

"WnxiAM  C.  MAixaa, 

"Clerfc. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate.  In  concurrenca. 
April  3.  1962. 

"TROMAS    A.    CHAOWmC. 

-Cler*. 
"Attest: 

"Kavm  H.  Wsm. 
"Secretary  of  the  Com  momm^aWl." 
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Reeolutlons  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce : 

"RasoLunoMS  MastoaiAuziNo  thb  CON«ans 
or  THx  UMim)  Statcb  To  Enact  Iabxbla- 

TION       RBQDimiNC      TBAT     ATTTOMOBIIJE8      Bs 

MANUFAcruazD  so  AS  To  Pbovioe  Maximum 
SArrrr  roa  the  Pttblic 

"Whereas  thousands  of  persons  are  killed 
annually  by  automobiles;  and 

"Whereas  the  preeervaUon  of  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  Is  of  prime  Importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of 
Massachus4'tU  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  aatomobUes  be  manu- 
factured so  as  to  provide  maximum  safety 
for  the  public:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  transmit  forthwith  copies 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  the  Oommonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  liouse  of  representatives 
March  30,  1962. 

"WU.LXAM  C.  Maixss, 

"Clerk. 
the   senate,   In   concurrence, 


"Adopted   by 
April  3.  1962. 


Attest: 


"Thomas  A.  Cradwick, 

I  "CUrk. 


"KrviN  H.  Whitt, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Tlirsc  rsaoluttons  -3^  tbe  Oenaral  Court  off 

ths  Commonwealth  of  Massschusetts;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance: 

"RKSOLirnoirs  MzMoauLiziNG  ths  Concsess 
or  THE  Unitxd  Statsb  To  Enact  LaoxsLA- 
noN  To  Paoma  Medical  Cabx  roa  ma  Aoh> 
Und^  ma  PaoviaioNS  or  thk  Social  Sacu- 
arrr  Law 

"Whereas  there  are  millions  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ol  advanced  age  who  are 
unable  to  pay  for  adequate  medical  care;  and 
"Whereas  It  Is  of  prime  Importance  that 
the  needs  of  such  a^ed  persons  be  provided 
for:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetta respectfully  Urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  the  aged  under  the 
social  security  law:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  the  Oommonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
March  26.  1962. 

"Wiluam  C.  Maubs, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted  by   the  senate.  In  concurrence, 
March  38,   1962 

"Thomas  A    Chaihwick. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"KaviN  H.  Whtts, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commontrealth ." 


"RESoLrmoNS  Memorializtnc  the  CoNGaxaa 
or  THB  Unttd  Statts  To  Bnact  LaoXBLa- 
Tfon  To  ALixrsr  DKznxmoNS  To  Ba  Maaa 
Undeb  the  Social  SECnarrr  Law  roa  Ant 
Sebvicb  RcNDaaaD  in  tkb  National  Guabo 
IN   Ant  >QuABTxa  or  the  Teas 

"Whereas  members  of  the  National  Ouard 
are  covered  under  the  social  security  law 
only  for  service  rendered  during  the  anntial 
active  duty  training  period:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of 
Massachusetta  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  allow  deductions  to  be  made  under 


the  social  security  law  tor  any  service  ren- 
dered in  the  National  Ouard  in  any  quarter 
of  the  year;  and  be  It  further 

"Jiesoloed,  niat  the  secretary  of  the  Oom- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
tliesa  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
Member  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
March  30,  1962. 

"William  C.  Maiebs, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted   by   the  senate,  In   concurrence, 
April  3,  1962. 

"Thomas   A.    Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest : 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Concbess 
or  the  UNirn)  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
TXON  RaMovDfo  All  Tsairr  oa  Otxkb  Ra- 
armicTioifa  on  tbe  Imfoxtatidm  or  RasmuAL 
Fuel  Oil 

"Whereas  It  Is  Important  to  the  economy 
of  this  Nation  that  the  importation  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  to  this  country  be  continued: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of 
Massachusetta  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
greas  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion removing  all  tariffs  and  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil;  and  t>e 
it  further 

"'Mtaoiwmd.  Hut  the  secretary  at  tbe  Oom- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
tliese  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each 
Memt>er  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
March  30,  1962. 

"WuxiAM  C.  Maiebs. 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate.   In   concurrence, 
April  3,  1962. 

'"Thomas  A.   Cradwick, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest  : 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Reeolutlons  of  the  General  Court  of  the 

Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolutions  Memobializino  the  Concbebs 

or  ma  UtrrraD  STAras  To  Bract  LaaisLA- 

noN  SxrANDiNG  Fedbeal  Aid  to  Educattor 

"Whereas  the  welfare  of  our  country  de- 
pends on  an  educated  citizenry;   and 

"Whereas  many  school  distrlcta  in  the  Na- 
tion are  in  need  of  additional  funds  for 
education  of  thalr  pupils:  Therefore  be  it 

"Jtesolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of 
Masaanbuastts  raspaetfuUy  uiigas  tba  Goa>- 
gaaas  of  tba  Unitad  States  to  enact  laglaU- 
Uon  enaandlng  Federal  aid  to  education; 
and  be  it  further 

"Jtesolved,  That  tbe  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  bnmch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
Member  thereof  from  this  Oommonwealth. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
March  30,  1962. 

"William  C.  Maiebs, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted  by   the  senate,  in  concurrence, 
AprU  5,  1962. 

"Thomas  A.  Cradwick, 

"CUrk. 
"Attest: 

TCevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Maasacbuaatta;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlatration : 

"RasoLunoNs  MaMoauLBnro  trb  OoRoaass 
a^  THa  Untted  Statbb  TO  Brsct  Lmrsla- 
tion  To  Pbevknt  iMraaraacwca  With  thk 
Registbation  or  PaosracTiva  VorBsa 

"Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  a  democratic 
government  to  permit  every  citizen  to  exer- 
cise his  right  of  suffrage;  and 

"Whereas  many  citizens  are  denied  the 
privilege  to  register  as  voters  by  unlawful 
intimidation:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
to  prevent  interference  with  the  regis- 
tration of  prospective  voters  by  intimida- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  Tiiat  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Con^waa,  ami  to  each 
Member  thereof  from  thla  CD^Bnenwealth. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
adopted,  March  30,  1962. 

"William  C.  Maiebs, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted   by   the  senate,  in  concurrence, 
April  4.  1962. 

"Thomas  A.  Cmsdwjck. 

••Clerfc. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Write, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  ooncurrent  reaoluiten  of  tha  I»agtalature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Concubbent  Rbsoltttion  3 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  ask  for  a 
further  study  of  the  problem  of  foreign 
beef  Importation 

"Whereas  the  Increased  importation  of 
foreign  froaen  beef  has  been  ffsiislng  luidue 
hardships  to  cattlemen  in  HawaU  who  must 
compete  with  foreign  t>eef  not  maaaured  or 
regulated  according  to  U.S.  standards;   and 

"Whereas  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  tha  closest 
and  highest  priced  American  port,  is  the 
favorite  market  for  'down-under'  beef;  and 

"Whereas  in  1960,  24  percent  of  Hawaii's 
market  supply  came  from  'down -under,' 
compared  to  only  1.7  percent  for  the  entire 
United  States;  and 

"Wliereas  a  certain  limited  amount  of  for- 
eign beef  In  the  Hawaiian  market  is  wel- 
comed, but  sale  of  such  beef  arithin  the  past 
S  years  has  Increased  from  slightly  lees  than 
5  percent  to  approximately  26  percent,  and 
if  this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  cattle 
industry  in  Hawaii  will  soon  be  thoroughly 
ruined:  and 

"Whereas  Hawaii's  cattle  industry  is  an 
important  part  of  the  island  economy.  It  is 
Qf-  Tital  necessity  that  it  be  preaerred,  not 
only  to  help  stablllfle  the  gauefal  eeonocBy, 
tnit  to  tnsiue  local  self-sufllelency  ot  beef  as 
well:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  seriate  of  the  fh'st  State 
legislature,  budget  session  of  1992  (the  house 
of  representatives  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it  is 
herelTy  respectfully  requested  to  ask  an  ap- 
propriate department  of  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  further  study  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  beef  to  tbe  UJB.  ports 
and  to  consider  the  advisability  of  imposing 
a  quota  on  the  Importation  of  beef,  equal 
In  total  to  the  present  importation  level, 
with  pet-iodic  adjustments  therein  to  l>e 
determined;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  \x  trannnitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
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of  >«t]H— nfiHy  at  ib»  Congr— ■  of  the 
Vnttt4  StetM,  to  tb*  Sacrwtary  of  Agriculture 
Off  Om  Utaltad  nutM.  to  tlM  Honorable  UxmAm 
I*,  romm  M>4  ttM  HoBaralito  Oaui  K.  Lom«. 
Senators  to  Oongr—  tram  Hawaii,  and  to 
CoagraHBoan  Damai.  K.  iMoora.  R«preacnta- 
tlT*  to  CnngriM  from  Hawaii." 

A  wolutlon  of  tta*  Hou—  of  DalegatM  of 
tlia  Stat*  of  Maryland:  to  tb«  Commlttae  on 
tba  Judiciary  : 

"Hoim  RxaoLirnoN  3 

"RMolutlon  to  memorlallae  tbe  President 
and  Congreee  of  the  United  Statee  to  oppose 
any  amendment  oi  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statee  or  any  other  action  of  the 
Congresa.  or  the  ezeciitlve  branch  thereof 
which  would  aubject  Income  from  State  and 
local  bonds  to  a  Federal  tax  or  cause  the 
tax   to  be   increased   In  any  manner. 

"Whereas  the  StaU  of  liCaryland  and  the 
poUtlcal  subdivisions  thereof  have  In  the 
past  and  are  now  currently  engaged  in 
flnanctng.  through  the  laeuance  of  bonds. 
nesded  public  Improvements  such  ss  the 
building  of  schools,  highways,  water  and 
sewer  distribution  systeme  and  other  proj- 
ects for  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety. 
and  welfare  of  the  people:  and 

"Whereas  the  Intereet  Income  which  the 
owner  derives  from  such  bonds  has  In  the 
past  and  Is  now  currently  exempt  from  the 
Imposition  of  any  Federal  Income  tax.    and 

"Whereae  the  Federal  taxation  of  the  in- 
tereet of  such  bonds,  as  Income,  would  re- 
sult In  the  curtailment  of  construction  of 
needed  public  improvements,  and  would  re- 
sult In  either  an  Increaee  of  taxes  impoeed 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  and  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  In  order  to  pay  higher 
Intereet  ooets.  or  the  assumption  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  reeponslblllty  of 
flnanclng  such  Improvements:    and 

"Whereas  there  U  currently  a  national 
movement  to  permit  the  Imposition  of  the 
FMleral  Income  tax  on  the  Interest  Income 
fratn  the  bonds  Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by 
tba  several  Statee  and  their  political  sub- 
dlvtelons:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Besoliwd  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Mctrytand.  That  we  respectfully  memorialize 
tiM  Preatdent  and  the  Congress  of  the 
tTnltad  States  to  oppoee  any  amendment  of 
tlM  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  or 
any  other  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States,  or  the  executive  branch 
thereof,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
subjecting  the  Income  frcmi  State  and  local 
bonds  to  a  Federal  tax  or  causing  the  tax 
to  be  Increased  because  of  such  bond  hold- 
ings by  a  taxpayer  whether  or  not  the  In- 
creaee Is  In  fact  titled  a  tax;  and  be  It  further 

"Jtesoired.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
house  of  delegatee  Is  hereby  directed  to 
transmit  coplee  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattvee.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
reeentatlve  from  Maryland  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

"Read  and  adopted  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. March  0.  IMS. 

"By  order ; 

"Jamb  P    Msttsk. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
"Pbbit  O.  WnjciNsoit, 
'Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Delegates." 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
tba  State  board  of  control.  Austin.  Tax.. 
slgnad  by  William  J.  Burke,  executive  dl- 
raetor.  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  amend  tha  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1M9.  as  amended,  re- 
garding advertised  and  negotiated  disposals 
of  marplvm  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Co\incll 
of  tha  City  of  Oakdale.  Calif.,  protesting 
against  the  Imposition  of  a  Federal  Income 
tax  on  Income  derived  from  public  b<^jnds: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION      OP      GENERAL      AS- 
SEMBLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr  P.\STORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  PtllI,  and  my- 
self. I  present  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
release  and  convey  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  unused  land  and  or  buildings, 
located  within  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  held  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  agencies,  where  said  land  and  or 
buildings  are  not  necessary  to  the  public 
defense. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
at  the  January  session.  AD.  1962.  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  22d 
day  of  March  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and.  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re  opd.  as  follows: 

HotTSS    RcaoLUTION     1177 

Resolution  memorlallalng  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  release  and  convey  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  unused  land  and  or 
buildings  located  within  the  State 
of  Rhcxle  I.sland  and  held  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  Its  agencies,  where  said 
land  and  or  buildings  are  not  necessary 
to  the  public  defense 

Whereas  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  Is 
desirous  of  developing  and  utilizing  all  un- 
used real  estate  and  buildings  presently  held 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  Its  agencies 
to  their  fullest  potential:  and 

Whoreas  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Oeneral  Servlcee  Administra- 
tion, all  within  the  Federal  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States,  have  within  their  Juris- 
diction, land  and  or  buildings  which  are 
not  being  used  and  are  not  necessary  to  the 
public  defense:  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
requested  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the 
said  agencies  to  make  a  study  of  all  un- 
used land  and  or  buildings  located  within 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  rot  necessary 
to  the  public  defense.   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  earnestly  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  release  and  transfer 
to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  all  unused 
land  and  or  buildings  held  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  its  agencies,  and  not  neces- 
sary to  the  public  defense:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Statee.  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
earnestly  requesting  that  each  use  his  best 
efforts  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
carry   out    the    purposes    of   this   resolution 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PUBUC  WEL- 
FARE PROGRAM— RESOLUTION 
OP  RHODE  ISLAND  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

Mr    PELL.     Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 


(Mr.  PastorbI  and  myself,  I  aak  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  resolution  me- 
morializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  President's  imbllc 
w'>lfare  program  (H.R.  10032),  PMSed 
by  the  General  Assembly  In  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions be  appropriately  referred  and 
printed  in  the  Rxcou). 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  leaders  In 
the  welfare  field  in  my  State  of  Rhode 
Island  have  expressed  considerable  In- 
terest In  H.R.  10032  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  favorable  action  will  soon  be  taken 
on  this  bin. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  and.  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  RxsoLimoN  1440 

ReMilutlon  memorlallxlng  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statee  to  ensct  the  Prasldent's 
public  welfare  program   (HJt.  1008S) 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  submitted  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress designed  to  strengthen  and  to  render 
mure  realistic  the  Nation's  public  welfare 
program:  and 

Whereas  HJt  10032,  incorporating  the 
provisions  of  the  Preeldent 's  public  welfare 
legislative  program,  Is  of  vital  Import  to  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  more  than  7  mil- 
lion Americans  whose  Uvee  are  intimately 
touched  by  public  welfare  assistance:  and 

Whereas  H  R.  10032,  U  enacted.  shaU  re- 
vitalise the  administration  and  phlloaophy 
of  public  welfare  by  enabling  and  saslstlng 
the  Individual  Statee  In  admlnlstsring  pub- 
lic assistance  and  child  welfare  progranu 
gesred  toward  prevention,  rehablUtatlon, 
and  Intensive   casework   service;   and 

Whereas  the  sound  and  progrsaslve  con- 
cepu  underlining  H.R.  10033 — concepts  call- 
ing for  Increaeed  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  services  and  administrative 
costs:  expansion  and  Improvement  of  child 
welfare  servlcee:  Incentives  almad  at  the 
gradual  elimination  of  public  aaslstanoe 
residency  requirements  In  each  of  the  States 
and  toward  the  eetabllshment  of  oommtinity 
work  and  training  programs  within  public 
assistance:  authorization  of  protective  pay- 
ments: increase  In  sdequstely  trained  pub- 
lic assistance  personnel:  extension  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemployad  par- 
ents: extension  of  Increase  In  Federal  share 
of  public  assistance  payments:  and  the  op- 
tion to  Statee  of  comblnit^,  under  a  single 
plan,  adult  programs  for  aid  to  the  sgad, 
blind,  and  disabled — offer  a  promising  op- 
portunity to  Rhode  Island  and  to  each  of 
Its  sister  Statee  to  more  fully  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  public  welfare  of  the  sixties:  How. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
suttee  be  respectfully  petitioned  to  enact 
HR    10032:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  coplee  of  this 
reeoluUon  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  ths  Honcrable 
Wilbur  MUls,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee:  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House;  the 
Honorable  John  F.  Fogarty.  Congressman 
from  Rhode  Island:  the  Honorable  Femand 
J.  St.  Germain.  Congressman  from  Rhode 
Island:  the  Honorable  John  O.  Pastor*.  VA. 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island:  and  tha  Honor- 
able Claiborne  Pell.  U.8.  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  earnestly  requesting  that  aach 
use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  passage  of 
HJi     10032, 
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RKPORT  OP  A  COMMTTTKE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAWMZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Pobllc  Works,  wtthout  amandmant: 

HJI.  74T7.  An  act  to  repeal  secttoa  40*  of 
the  PuMlc  BulldingB  Act  of  1M0,  reqoMag 
the  submlsstoD  of  a  iwport  to  the  Ooi^^«sb 
ootioamlng  eligible  pUbUc  building  projects 
(Rept.  No.  1343). 


EXBCurrvB  rq>orts  op 

COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable   reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBKRTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Earl  F.  Raffey,  of  Colorado,  to  be  sssayer 
of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Denver, 
Colo. 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

Brig.  Gen.  Ellsworth  Ingalls  Davis.  UB. 
Army,  to  be  a  member  and  President  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OORX: 

8.  8197.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
to  limit  the  conduct  of  bustnees  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  by  corporations 
which  have  the  eccnomlc  power  subetantlally 
to  leseen  oompetlUon,  or  which  tend  to  cre- 
ate monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Emergency  provisions  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1047,  so  as  to  extend 
certain  of  the  procedusee  under  such  provi- 
sions to  emergencies  arising  out  of  general 
price  Increaaee  In  certain  Industries;   and 

S.  3180.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Consumers  Advisory 
Board,  and  for  other  purpoeas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooax  whan  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    RUSSELL    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  SALTONBTiOj.)    (by  request) : 

S.  3170.  A  bll  to  amend  eectlon  SOS  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(37  U.S.C.  353),  to  Increase  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Servlcee. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russxll  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   HOLl^ND: 

S.  3171.     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance under  certain  conditions  of  the  phoe- 
phate  rights  In  certain  lands:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  3172.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  the  lands  or  interests  therein  acquired  for 
the  Hartwell  Dam  project.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  by  the  reconveyance  of  certain 
lands  or  Interests  therein  to  the  former 
owners  thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S    3173.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  T. 
Barnes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  crHUlKm   (by  request) : 

S  3174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assetii  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Native  Americans  of  IVebrasks  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,   and  for  other  pur- 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASalrs. 

(aae  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CHuacx  wbm  he 
Introdnoad  tha  above  bUl.  which  appm 
under  a  atgantm  haadmg.) 

By  Mr.  TASBOBOUOH : 
8.  tlTS.  A  bin  for  the  reUsT  of  UeweUan  B. 
OrtAOi;  and 

8.  SITS.  A  MU  ftar  the  rdlef  at  Jtaraard  W. 
nyan.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  NKDBCBOKR: 
8.3177.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of  Michael 
(Mike)    Bessler;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldsry. 

By  Mr.  AMmRSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CHoacR) : 
8. 317a.  A  bm  author! gang  the  Becretsry 
of  the  Intartor  to  make  loans  to  finance  the 
testimony  of  expert  witneesas  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Akoxbson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ : 
8.  SITS.  A  bUl   f or   the   relief   of  Lee   Ah 
Foo;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ifr .  McCABTHT : 
S,  8180.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Capitol  Hill 
National  Historical  Park  and  to  provide  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  Its  historic 
character,  dignity,  and  environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
8.3181.  A  bill  to  permit  applications  for 
entry   under   the    pubUc    land   agricultural 
laws  to  be  filed  only  for  lands  designated  as 
open  to  such  application,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3183.  A  blU  to  i>rovlde  for  the  eetabllsh- 
ment of  National  Board  of  Cancer  Contrcd; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wd- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haktkx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  eeparate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  A  REPORT 
EHTTTUSD  "STUDY  MISSION  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA" 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resohitton  (S.  Res.  S30) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Ctxnmittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Retolved,  That  there  be  printed  ss  a  Senate 
document  a  report  entitled  "Study  Mission 
to  South  America",  submitted  by  Senators 
Oauc  W.  McOkk,  Fkawk  S.  Moas,  Clais 
Encue,  and  BTErwan  M.  Tomro  to  the  Senate 
Commltteee  on  Appropriations,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
Armed  Services  on  February  13,  1962;  and 
that  five  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


STEEL  PRICES  AND  STEEL  COMPANY 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
all  my  colleagues  share  the  gratification 
expressed  by  President  Kennedy  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  country  over  the  deci- 
si<m  of  the  managers  of  our  large  steel- 
produdng  corporations  to  hold  the  price 
line,  at  least  temporarily. 

But.  while  we  can  share  in  this  gen- 
eral gratification,  we  must  not  allow  the 
lessons  learned  during  the  past  week 
to  go  unheeded,  for  the  country  surely 


leazned  two  great  knoDs  from  Ug  steel's 
march  np  the  hlU  and  down  acain. 

rtrtt.  we  have  learned  that  public 
opinion,  aroused,  mobilised,  and  voiced 
Iqr  a  determined  Prejident.  can  exert 
great  moral  preawire  upon  those  who 
are  tempted  to  move  contimry  to  the 
public  interest. 

Second,  we  have  bad  brought  home 
to  us  most  forcefully  the  dependence  of 
the  health  ol  our  whole  »t<itmnn\j  upon 
the  arbitrary  decisions  of  a  few  men  in 
key  positiaDs  in  industry  and  labor. 
Specifically,  we  have  had  a  daasic  dem- 
onstration of  the  way  prices  are  fixed 
in  our  modem  big  corporate  economic 
structure,  not  by  classical  ^^^fonnmirs. 
but  by  the  flat  of  a  few  financiers. 

We  must  now  move  to  correct  those 
conditions  which  exist  in  our  economic 
structure,  which  would  aDow  this  near 
tragedy,  and  other  similar  ones,  so 
barely  averted — a  rise  In  the  price  of  a 
basic  c<Mnmodlty  which  would  surely  set 
off  the  fourth  round  of  post-World 
War  n  inflation.  Now.  while  this  In- 
cident is  fresh  in  our  minds  is  the  time 
to  act  to  bring  about  a  betterment  in 
our  economic  nuichinery. 

Let  us  then  view  our  problem,  not  with 
hostility  or  revenge  In  our  hearts,  but  in 
full  realization  of  the  waiting  threat  to 
the  stability  of  our  economy.  Condi- 
tions and  procedures  similar  to  those 
in  the  steel  industry  exist  in  other  in- 
dustries and  economic  areas. 

But.  while  the  steel  incident  is  fresh, 
I  want  to  illustrate  the  problem  by  re- 
ferring briefly  to  steel,  and  specifically 
to  United  States  Steel. 

The  steel  industry — and  United  States 
Steel  as  a  company — has  kmg  con- 
stituted a  national  problem.  "Hie  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  United  States 
Steel  sets  the  price  pattern  for  the  whole 
steel  Industry,  and  United  States  Steel 
is  an  inefficient  company.  Hits  means 
that  prices  are  set  high  enough  for 
United  States  Steel  to  make  a  good 
profit.  Other  more  efficient  sleel  com- 
panies, of  course,  make  a  better  profit. 
Less  harm  would  be  done  to  the  econ- 
omy, assuming  that  for  some  reason  we 
had  to  have  price  fixing  and  price  lead- 
ership in  steel,  if  the  iKiee  leader  and 
price  fixer  were  a  more  efBeient  company. 
United  States  Steel  Is  not  now,  and 
hardly  ever  has  been,  operated  by  real 
steel  men.  The  top  offloers  of  United 
States  Steel  do  not  generally  come  up 
through  steelmaking  racJcs.  The  com- 
pany was  put  together  by  financiers  in 
1901,  and  has  generally  ever  since  been 
nm  by  money-market  manipulators,  not 
steel  manufacturers.  United  States 
Steel  has  rarely  been  known  for  in- 
novatiMi  or  rationalization.  United 
States  Steel's  costs  have  always  been 
high,  and  its  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment somewhat  lower  than  Bethlehesn 
and  other  more  efficient  producers  op- 
erated by  steel  men  who  nave  grown  up 
in  the  steelmaking  businen. 

In  some  ways  the  problems  of  United 
States  Steel  typify  the  problems  of  other 
large  corporations  which  set  price  pat- 
terns throughout  much  of  the  Industrial 
sector  of  our  economy.  Many  of  these 
industrial  giants  were  pot  together 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  not  with 
the  idea,  purpose,  or  result  of  increasing 
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efficiency  In  production  and  distribu- 
tion, but  to  Insure  against  competition 
and,  therefore,  to  achlere  a  guaranteed 
profit. 

Here  are  some  things  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  wrong  with  our  corporate 
giants,  and  I  shall  use  United  States 
Steel  merely  as  an  Illustration: 

First.  While  fewer  man-hours  are 
utilized  year  by  year  In  prodxjction  ac- 
tivities, the  ranks  of  the  corporate  bu- 
reaucracy are  swollen.  Although  soar- 
ing labor  costs  are  blamed  for  United 
States  Steel's  troubles,  that  corporation's 
empl03rment  costs  were  lower  In  1961 
than  in  1960.  Despite  this  lowering  of 
employment  costs,  profits  fell  37  percent 
on  a  drop  In  total  sales  of  only  4  percent. 

Second.  Vertical  Integration  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  cost  control,  and  even 
the  determination  of  cost  of  various 
steps  In  production.  Is  most  difficult.  If 
not  impossible. 

Third.  The  company  Is  engaged  In  so 
many  outside  activities — such  as  mining. 
coking,  transportation,  cement  produc- 
tion, zinc  mining,  zinc  smelting,  the  pro- 
duction and  servicing  of  oil  field  ma- 
chinery, natural  gas.  and  prefabricated 
housing — that  one  wonders  how  ade- 
II  quate  attention  is  given  to  any  particu- 

lar phase  of  the  business.     The  record 
seems  clearly  to  indicate  this. 
ij  Fourth.  Too    much    debt    has    been 

'  floated,   and   there  have  been   no   new 

public  issues  of  common  stock.  The 
company  has  more  than  $700  million  of 
long-term  debt  outstanding,  and  must 
currently  repay  $30  million  each  year. 
in  addition  to  Interest.  While  borrow- 
ing heavily,  the  stock  has  been  split  6 
for  1  since  1949;  but  no  new  stock  has 
been  sold  to  the  public. 

Fifth.  In  light  of  the  need  for  plant 
expansion  and  m«demizatlon.  the  step- 
up  in  dividends  seems  to  me  unjustified. 
In  1947  and  1948.  the  dividend  was  $5 
per  share.  The  present  dividend  is  $3 
per  share,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
$18  on  the  pre-1949  share  of  stock.  The 
dividend  has  thus  more  than  tripled — 
almost  quadrupled;  and  this  same  high 
dividend  was  paid  In  1961.  despite  the 
fact  that  bookkeeping  earnings  were 
only  $3.05  per  share. 

Sixth.  A  somewhat  less  than  candid 
compensation  i>attem  for  top  execu- 
tives has  been  established.  United 
States  Steel  has  leaned  heavily  on  re- 
stricted stock  options,  in  lieu  of  higher 
salaries.  As  of  December  31.  1960.  op- 
tions were  held  by  a  few  key  employees 
on  518.705  shares  of  stock,  at  prices 
ranging  as  low  as  $18.50  per  share.  This 
amount  of  stock  could  have  been  sold, 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  for  more 
than  $50  million.  The  top  executives. 
In  turn,  could  have  been  paid  salaries  in 
honest  dollars,  thus  giving  the  com- 
pany a  greater  deduction  from  taxes, 
and  thus  a  higher  real  profit  for  the 
stockholders. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  things 
which  are  wrong  with  United  States 
Steel,  although  United  SUtes  Steel  is  not 
alcme  in  suffering  from  these  maladies. 
Many  of  our  large  conglomerate  corpo- 
rations suffer  from  the  bloat  of  bigness 
without  underlying  strength,  and  the 
leukemia  of  steadily  watered  stock 


Many  of  these  difficulties,  under  which 
some  of  our  corporate  giants  labor, 
woiild.  I  sun  convinced,  be  corrected,  or 
at  least  alleviated,  if  the  companies  were 
broken  up  both  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally. Such  a  breakup  would  stand  a 
good  chance  of  restoring  price  competi- 
tion. Or.  if  we  must  have  price  fixing, 
price  administration,  or  price  leadership, 
for  some  reason  which  escapes  me.  a 
breakup  of  United  States  Steel  would 
offer  the  opportunity  of  placing  leader- 
ship of  the  steel  industry  in  the  hands 
of  steelmen,  rather  than  financiers 

With  these  tlioughts  In  mind.  I  am 
now  introducing  three  bills.  One  of  tliese 
fits  into  the  antitrust  pattern,  and 
amends  the  Sherman  Act.  The  other 
two  are  designed  to  reinforce  and  make 
more  certain  the  voice  of  public  opinion 
which  we  have  seen  at  work  during  the 
past  week. 

The  first  bill  would  place  in  the  Sher- 
man Act  criteria  which  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  courts  to  order  a  breakup 
of  existing  monopolies.  I  think  these 
monopolies  can  l>e  broken  up  under  ex- 
isting law.  given  sufficient  vigor  on  the 
part  of  the  Justice  Department;  but  this 
bill  should  make  the  job  easier. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  law  in  laying  down 
standards  and  criteria  under  which  the 
courts  can  find  that  monopolistic  condi- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade  exist.  This 
bill  applies  to  existing  concentrations 
substantially  the  same  criteria,  now 
found  in  the  Clayton  Act.  which  have 
been  successfully  used  in  the  courts  to 
prevent  certain  mergers.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  me  that  if  a  certain  type  of 
merger  should  be  prevented  in  the  public 
Interest,  the  type  of  situation  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  such  a 
merger,  if  it  already  exists  because  of 
I>ast  mergers  and  acquisitions,  ought  to 
be  corrected 

This  bill.  then,  gives  the  courts  the 
same  yardstick  to  apply  to  break  up  ex- 
isting large  concentrations,  that  they  can 
already  apply  to  prevent  proposed  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions. 

The  other  two  bills  cover  an  essen- 
tially nongovernmental  approach.  On 
April  4,  prior  to  the  gallmg  gambit  of 
Big  Steel,  I  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  plan  for  a  National  Consumers 
Advisory  Board.  One  of  these  bills 
would  establish  such  a  board.  I  shall 
not  repeat  what  I  said  on  April  4. 

Briefly,  this  bill  sets  up  a  quasi-public 
national  board,  together  with  regional 
boards,  which  have  factfinding  and  In- 
formation-disseminating functions  on 
matters  of  interest  to  consumers. 
Through  such  machinery.  I  hope  the 
public  can  be  Informed  and  alerted,  and 
that  the  force  of  public  opinion  thus  for- 
mulated can  do  much  to  keep  down  in- 
equities in  prices,  wsiges.  and  other  costs. 
As  a  supplement  to  the  activities  of 
this  Board.  I  have  also  profKJsed,  In  the 
third  bin,  to  apply  Taft-Hartley  proce- 
dures to  proposed  general  price  increases. 
Under  this  bill,  which  would  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  a  general  price 
mcrease  In  steel  or  other  similar  prod- 
ucts or  services  appears  Imminent,  the 
President  may  convene  a  factflndmg 
board  and.  through  the  same  procedures 


now  followed  to  halt  certain  threatened 
strikes,  may  seek  a  court  injunction 
which  would  delay  for  80  days  tiie  price 
Increase.  I  hope  that  during  this  80-day 
period  the  force  of  public  opinion  can 
be  brought  Into  play,  so  as  to  prevent 
actions  of  adminlstered-prlce  industries 
inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 

I  hope  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Senate  will  begin  hearmgs  on  these 
bills  before  the  month  is  out. 

Mr  President.  I  introduce  the  three 
bilLs.  for  appropriate-reference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Oork, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

S  3167  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bberman  Act 
to  limit  the  conduct  of  bualnesa  In  Intex- 
state  or  foreign  commerce  bj  corporsUona 
which  have  the  economic  power  ■ubatAnUaUy 
to  leacen  competition,  or  which  tend  to  crmte 
nuinupcille*.  and  for  other  purpoaca. 

To  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

S  3168  A  bill  bo  amend  the  National 
Emergency  provisions  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947.  so  aa  to  extend 
certain  of  the  procedures  under  such  pro- 
visions to  emergencies  arising  out  at  gen- 
eral price  Increases  In  certain  Induatrlea; 
and 

s  3169  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  Mtabllah- 
ment  of  a  National  Consumers  Advisory 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    302    OF 
CAREER  COMPENSATION  ACT  OP 

1949 

Mr.    RUSSELL.      Mr.    President,    for 

myself,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  SALToitsTAU.].  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
relatmg  to  the  Armed  Services. 

This  bill  is  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense  and  Is  accompanied  by 
a  letter  of  transmittal  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobo. 

The  bUl  (S.  3170)  to  amend  section 
302  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (37  US  C.  252),  to  In- 
crease the  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Russkll  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  (by  request),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russell 
is  as  follows: 

The  SccarTABT  or  Dariwa, 
Washington.  Much  19.  1992. 

Dkab  Mb.  PaxBioDTT  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To  amend  sec- 
tion 30a  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (37  USC  252).  to  Increase 
the  basic  allowance  for  quartera  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  87th 
Congress  and  the  Bu.-eau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vlaea  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the  oon- 
Blderatlon  of  the  Congress  and  that  its  en- 
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actment  would  be  In  accord  with  tbe  pro- 
gram of  the  Prealdent. 

PT7BJ>08X   or   TBI    LZaiSLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  amend  section  902  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  aa  amended  (87  UB.C. 
252 ) .  to  provide  an  Increase  in  the  basic  al- 
lowance for  qua  ters  (BAQ)  for  member*  of 
the  uniformed  services  In  order  to  meet  the 
Increased  costs  of  housing  In  the  civilian 
market. 

Basic  allowances  for  quarters  at  the  present 
time  are  essentially  those  eatabllshed  by  the 
act  of  May  19.  1952.  The  Military  Pay  Act 
of  1958  added  two  new  pay  grades  In  both 
the  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  and  authorised 
for  these  pay  g  ades  the  quarters  allowances 
payable  to  the  most  senior  officer  and  en- 
listed grades  at  that  time.  However,  no 
adjustment  was  made  in  the  1952  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  schedule.  The  1952 
Ecale  represented  an  Increase  of  14  percent 
over  allowances  authorized  by  eectlon  302  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  and 
anproxlmated  the  rUe  In  housing  costs  since 
1949.  This  Is  the  only  Increase  granted  In 
the  case  of  officer  personnel.  Most  enlisted 
personnel  benefited  substantially  from  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  which  In- 
creased allowances  authorized  by  section  302 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1940  and 
extended  entitlement  to  allowances  to  vir- 
tually all  enlisted  personnel  with  depend- 
ents. 

The  proposed  Increases  In  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  are  based  In  large  part 
upon  those  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Panel  on  Military  Family  Housing  Policies 
and  Practices  In  lU  report  of  November  16 
19«1. 

This  Panel  consUted  of  civilian  experts  In 
financing,  marketing,  construction,  and 
management  of  real  property  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  study 
the  overall  problem  of  military  family  hous- 
ing. The  report  of  the  Panel  disclosed  that 
the  rates  established  In  1949.  based  on  the 
Hook  Commission  study,  were  Intended  to 
reflect  the  current  housing  costs  but  were 
actually  based  on  1947  source  data.  There- 
fore, while  the  14-percent  Increase  of  1952 
was  appropriate  for  the  rise  in  cost  of  living 
between  1949  and  1962.  the  established  rates 
did  not  adequately  refiect  1052  housing  costs. 
The  allowances  for  each  grade  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  are  based  on  housing  ex- 
penses of  civilians  at  comparable  income 
levels  While  the  methodology  followed  In 
the  1961  study  dllTered  somewhat  from  that 
employed  by  the  Hook  Commission,  the  basic 
principles  accepted  by  the  two  studies  are 
eFsentlally  similar.  In  construction  of  the 
proposed  rate  structure,  data  from  numerous 
Government  agencies  have  been  utilized,  in- 
cluding Cenfua.  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Very  significantly,  the  same  procedures  fol- 
lowed and  the  same  data  used  for  this  study 
cnn  be  effectively  utilized  for  future  BAQ 
adjustment  studies. 

The  proposed  rate  structure  Incorporates 
cerUln  principles  proposed  by  the  Hotisinc 
Panel 

1  Dlfl-erentlal  by  grade  In  the  enlisted  rate 
structure,  as  is  currently  the  case  In  the 
officer  structure: 

2  Two  separate  allowances  in  pay  grade 
E  4.  Intended  as  a  reenllstment  incentive 
at  the  end  of  the  first  4  years  of  service. 

The  fact  that  no  appreciable  increase  la 
recommended  for  the  lower  enlisted  pay 
grades  is  bcued  on  a  comparison  of  ciurent 
allowances  with  bousing  expenditures  by 
comparable  civilian  Income  groups,  and 
h  >uslng  expenditures  actually  reported  by  a 
sampling  of  enlisted  personnel  of  those 
prades  In  a  survey  conducted  for  the  Housing 
Panel  study.  The  allowances  cxurently  au- 
thorized enlisted  personnel  In  their  first 
enlistment  are  believed  to  be  reasonable. 


Section  9  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1878  (30 
Stat.  161) ,  provided  commutation  of  quartera 
for  Army  officers  when  they  were  stationed 
at  places  where  no  public  quartera  w«re 
available.  Section  IS  of  the  act  of  March  8. 
1890  (80  Stat.  1007),  authorized  similar  pro- 
vision for  the  Navy.  The  Congress  thus  rec- 
ognized at  that  time  that  it  was  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  provide  Oovem- 
ment  housing  for  all  military  personnel. 
This  practice  continues  to  be  necessary  due 
to  fiuctuatlng  personnel  strength,  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  bases,  and  the  probable 
adverse  effect  on  the  civilian  economy  which 
would  result  from  providing  public  quarters 
for  all  military  personnel.  It  Is  Department 
of  Defense  policy  to  utilize  community  sup- 
port to  the  greatest  extent  practicable.  Ac- 
tually, aa  of  June  30,  1981,  61  percent  of 
married  members  eligible  for  public  quartera 
(S-4  with  7  years  of  service  and  all  grades 
above)  In  the  United  States  were  living  off- 
post  on  the  local  economy. 

A  long-range  family  housing  construction 
program  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense legialatlve  program.  However;  within 
the  foreseeable  future,  there  will  always 
be  military  peraonnel  for  whom  Ooverrunent 
hoiislng  is  not  available,  and  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  an  adequate  BAQ  be  pro- 
vided for  these  personnel. 

COST    AND    ETJDCrr    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  result 
In  estimated  Increased  budgetary  require- 
menta  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
follows : 

IFlsral  ytars.     In  t)iou.<!an<]sl 


1963 


1964    ,    1965        196« 


1967 


Army ,  51.714  103.074  103,074  103,0741103.074 

^a^y 30.791    62.323    61, 812,  61, 174    61.  174 

Marino  Corps  ...  7.794    15,  filO'   15.  610'  15,6101   15,610 

Air  Force I  59,  182^ lis,  364  IIS.  3641 1 18.3641 118.  364 

Total -.-.'149.  481  299,371  298.  860298.  222,298.  222 


'  One-h.iU  year. 
Sincerely, 


ROSWELL  GiLPATRlC. 

Deputy. 


DIVISION  OP  TRIBAL  ASSETS  OP 
PONCA  TRIBE  OP  NATIVE  AMER- 
ICANS OP  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  division  of  the  tribal 
assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native  Amer- 
icans of  Nebraska  among  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
bill  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  I  am  Introducing  it  at 
the  request  of  the  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  signed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  Carver, 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  3174)  to  provide  for  the 
division  of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe  of  Native  Americans  of  Nebraska 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Chttrch,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 


America   in    Congress    assembled.    That   the 
memberahlp  roll  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
Americans  of  Nebraaka  shall    be  closed   at 
midnight  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  no  child  bom  thereafter  shall  be 
eligible   for   enrollment.     The    Secretary   of 
the  Interior  with  advice  and   assistance   of 
the  tribe  Is  authorized  and  directed,  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  may  be  Issued 
by  him,  to  prepare  a  final  roll  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  of  the  memben  of  the  tribe 
consisting  of  the  persons  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  census  roll  of  April  1,  1934,  with 
the  supplement  thereto  of  January  1,  1935, 
and  their  descendants  of  not  less  than  one- 
fotu-th    degree    Indian    blood   of    the    Ponca 
Tribe  of  Native  Americans  of  Nebraska,  re- 
gardless of  place  of  residence,  who  are  liv- 
ing at  the  time  the  roll  is  closed,  and  In  so 
doing  shall  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for   any   person   to   protest   against  the   in- 
clusion or  omission  of  any  name  on  or  from 
the    roll.      The    Secretary's   decision    on    all 
protests  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.    After 
all   protests  are   disposed   of,   the   final   roll 
shall   be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Upon  publication  of  the  roll  in  the  FMeral 
Register,  the  Secretary  shall  give  the  adult 
members  an   opportunity   to   indicate   their 
agreement    to   the   division   of   tribal    assets 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  when  a  majority  of  the  adult  membera 
have  indicated  their  agreement,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  that  fact. 

Szc.  2.  Each  member  whose  name  appears 
on  the  final  roll  of  the  tribe  as  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  shaU  be  entlUed  to 
receive  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  an  equal  share  of  the  tribe's  assets 
that  are  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States. 
This  right  shall  constitute  personal  property 
which  may  be  inherited  or  bequeathed,  but 
it  shall  not  otherwise  be  subject  to  aliena- 
tion or  encumbrance. 

Szc.  3.  (a)  All  property  of  the  United 
States  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe  of  Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  assets 
of  the  tribe,  and  all  of  the  tribe's  assets 
shall  be  distributed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  distribution 
shall  be  completed  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  this  Act,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable. 

(b)  The  tribe  shall  designate  any  part  of 
the  tribe's  property  that  Is  to  be  set  aside 
for  church,  park,  playground,  c«r  cemetery 
purposes,  and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
convey  such  property  to  trustees  ot  agencies 
designated  by  the  tribe  for  that  purpose  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

( c )  Each  member  may  select  for  homesite 
purposes  and  receive  title  to  not  to  exceed 
five  acres  of  tribal  land  that  la  being  used  for 
homesite  purposes  by  such  member,  or  that 
is  not  used  and  selected  by  some  other  mem- 
ber. The  member  shall  pay  the  current 
market  value  of  the  homesite  selection,  ex- 
cluding any  Improvements  or  repaln  con- 
structed by  such  member,  his  wife,  children, 
or  ancestor,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(d)  All  assets  of  the  tribe  that  are  not 
selected  and  conveyed  to  membera  shall  be 
sold  by  competitive  bid  at  not  less  than  the 
current  market  value,  and  any  member  ahall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  property  offered 
for  sale  for  a  price  not  less  than  the  highest 
acceptable  bid  therefor.  If  more  than  one 
member  exercises  such  right,  the  property 
shall  be  sold  to  the  member  exercising  the 
right  who  offere  the  highest  price. 

(e)  The  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  trllial 
property,  and  all  other  trtbal  funds,  ahall  be 
used  to  pay,  as  authoriaed  by  the  Secretary, 
any  debts  of  the  tribe.  The  ranainder  of 
such  proceeds  and  funds  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  the  membera  whose  names 
are  on  the  final  roll,  or  their  heln  or  legatees. 
Any  debt  owed  by  a  member,  heir  or  legatee 
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to  Um  trtb*  or  to  the  United  States  may  be 
■et  off  M  Mtttkociaeil  by  tbe  fleoretary  acmtnet 
the  CUctrlbUtlve  ehare  ct  anch  penon.  Any 
meoober  ot  the  tribe  wko  pnrcheeaa  trlbel 
proptrtj  In  acoortlJtnee  with  thU  sectloo  may 
apply  on  the  purcbaae  price  his  ihare  of  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  tribal  property,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  adopt  sales 
procedures  that  permit  such  action. 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorlaed  to  partition  or  to  sell  the 
complete  Interest  (Including  any  unrestrict- 
ed Interest)  In  any  land  In  which  an  un- 
dlrlded  Interest  Is  owned  by  a  member  of 
the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Matins  Americans  of 
Neoraska  In  a  trust  or  restricted  status,  pro- 
vided the  partition  or  sale  Is  requested  by  the 
owner*  of  a  25  per  centum  Interest  In 
the  land,  and  the  partition  or  sale  Is 
made  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act.  Any  stich  sale  shall  be  by  com- 
petitive bid.  except  that  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  owners  of  a  35  per 
centum  Interest  In  the  land  any  owner  of 
an  Interest  In  the  land  shall  have  the  right 
to  purchase  the  land  within  a  reasonable 
time  Used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
prior  to  a  competitive  sale  at  not  less  than 
Its  current  market  value.  If  more  than  one 
preference  right  Is  exercised,  the  sale  shall 
be  by  competitive  bid  limited  to  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  a  preference.  If  the  owners 
of  a  S6  per  centiun  Interest  In  the 
land  so  req\ieBt.  mineral  rights  may  be  re- 
served to  the  owners  In  an  unrestricted 
status.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
represent  for  the  purpoees  of  this  section 
any  Indian  owner  who  la  a  minor,  or  who  is 
non  compos  mentis,  and.  after  giving  rea- 
sonable notice  of  the  propoeed  partition  or 
sale  by  publication,  he  may  represent  an 
Indian  owner  who  cannot  t>e  located. 

(b)  All  restrictions  on  the  alienation  or 
taxation  of  Interests  In  land  that  are  owned 
by  members  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
Americans  of  Nebraska  three  years  after 
the  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  re- 
moved by  operation  of  law,  and  an  un- 
restricted title  shall  be  veeted  in  each  such 
member. 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorlaed  to  make  such  land  surveys  and 
to  execute  such  conveyancing  instruments 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  convey  marketable 
and  recordable  title  to  the  Individual  and 
tribal  assets  disposed  of  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Xach  grantee  shall  receive  an  unre- 
stricted title  to  the  property  conveyed. 

Sec.  fl.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
any  claims  heretofore  filed  against  the  United 
States  by  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  NaUve  Ameri- 
cans of  Nebraska. 

Bmc.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  rights,  privileges,  or  obllgaUons  of  the 
tribe  and  Its  members  under  the  laws  of 
Nebraaka. 

Sac.  8.  No  property  distributed  under  the 
provlaions  of  this  Act  shall  at  the  time  of 
distribution  be  subject  to  any  Federal  or 
State  Income  tax.  Pollowlng  any  distribu- 
tion of  property  made  under  the  provialons 
of  this  Act.  such  property  and  Income  de- 
rived therefrom  by  the  distributee  shall  be 
subject  to  the  sams  taxes.  State  and  Ped- 
eral.  as  In  the  case  of  non-Indians:  Provided, 
That  for  the  purpose  of  capital  gahos  or 
losses  the  base  value  of  the  property  shall 
be  the  value  of  the  property  when  dis- 
tributed to  the  grantee. 

Sac.  B.  Such  amounta  of  tribal  funds  as 
may  be  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
tribe  under  this  Act.  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ahall  be  available 
for  expenditure.  There  la  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appropriated  such 
sunM  as  may  be  nsrsesary  to  reimburse  the 
tribe  for  such  expenditures,  and  carry  out 
the  responalbUltlea  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  provlaions  of  this  Act. 


sac.  10.  When  the  distribution  of  tribal 
assets  In  accordance  with  the  provialons  at 
this  Act  has  been  completed,  the  Secretary 
at  the  Interior  ahaU  publiah  In  the  PMeral 
ReglstT  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
Federal  trust  relatlonahlp  to  such  tribe  and 
its  members  has  terminated.  Thereafter,  the 
tribe  and  its  members  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  of  the  apecial  services  performed  by 
the  United  States  for  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes  because  of  their  Indian  status,  all 
statutes  of  the  United  States  that  affect 
Indians  or  Indian  tribes  because  of  their 
Indian  status  shall  be  inapplicable  to  them, 
and  the  laws  of  the  several  States  shall  apply 
to  them  In  the  same  manner  they  apply  to 
other  persons  or  cltlxens  within  their  jwU- 
dictlon.  Nothing  in  this  Act.  however,  shall 
affect  the  status  of  any  Indian  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Church  Is 
as  follows: 

vs.  DXPAaTMENT  OF  THK   INTZXIOB. 

OmcK  or  THC  SacarTAST. 
Wa»hinfton.  DC  .  April  t.  1962. 
DxAX  Mx.  Paxsiourr:  Bncliieed  is  a  draft  of 
a  propoeed  bill  "to  provide  for  the  divtaion  of 
the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the  members 
of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  reconunend  that  tlM  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  conunlttce  for  considera- 
tion, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  title  of  the  bill  indicates  its  purpose 
The  tribe  has  asked  for  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  and  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors has  recommended  the  enactment  of 
legislation  of  this  kind.  We  believe  that  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  will  be  In  the  t)e«t  In- 
teresu  of  the  Indians 

The  bill  was  developed  In  cooperation  with 
the  tribe  in  the  following  way.  The  tribal 
government  had  ceased  to  function  by  about 
1950.  On  April  11.  1956.  a  general  meeting 
of  the  membership  was  called  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  reorganlxing  the  trit>al  government. 
At  that  meeting  the  members  decided  that 
instead  of  reorganizing  the  tribal  govern- 
ment, arrangements  should  be  made  to  cluse 
out  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 

Another  tribal  meeting  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  1957.  and  Indian  Bureau  represenu- 
tives  were  requested  to  attend  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  dlscussirtg  procedures  and  legislation 
for  dividing  the  tribal  assets  among  the 
members  and  dissolving  the  trlt>al  govern- 
ment. 

On  September  23,  1958,  a  general  meeting 
of  the  tribe  was  called  to  consider  a  petition 
bearing  13  signatures  and  calling  for  a  dU- 
soiutlon  of  the  trit>e.  The  petition  was  ap- 
proved by  those  preeent  at  the  meeting  and 
a  three-member  negotiating  committee  was 
elected  by  popular  vote  to  represent  the 
tribe  In  developing  a  program  and  the  neces- 
sary draft  legislation. 

On  March  11,  1959,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  advised  the  three-member 
negotiating  committee  that  the  Bureau 
would  cooperate  with  the  tribe,  and  In- 
structions fi)r  that  purpose  were  Issued  to 
the   fleld  personnel. 

On  June  29.  1959,  another  tribal  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
reaction  of  the  tribal  members  to  specific 
Items  In  the  propoeed  legislation.  This  meet- 
ing was  also  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  county,  including  the  chalnnan  of  the 
board  of  county  supervljors,  the  county 
attorney,  and  the  county  welfare  director. 
On  the  basts  of  this  discussion,  a  legislative 
proposal  was  drafted  and  submitted  to  a 
tribal  meeting  on  September  17.  1959.  The 
draft  was  explained  and  discussed  in  detail 
and  those  present  voted  unanimously  to  ap- 
prove  It. 

On  the  same  day  the  draft  proposal  was 
discusaed  with  the  board  of  county  super- 
visors of   Knox    County   and   with   a    repre- 


eenUtive  of  the  SUte  of  Nebraska.  After  a 
section-by-sectlon  explanation,  the  board 
of  county  supervisors  adopted  •  reeolutlon 
favoring  introduction  and  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

Copies  of  the  draft  bill  and  a  quectlon- 
nalre  were  mailed  to  78  Indians  who.  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  are  members  of  the 
tribe  and  for  whom  an  address  of  some  sort 
was  available.  Forty-seven  questionnaires 
were  returned,  of  which  39  expressed  a  pref- 
erence for  the  bill.  6  expressed  a  preference 
against  the  bill,  and  13  questionnaires  were 
unclaimed. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  In  the 
situation  or  attitude  of  the  Ponca  Indians 
since  1958  and  1959,  except  that  there  is  an 
increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
for  a  division  of  the  tribal  assets  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe  at  the  earliest  time 
possible.  Some  resident  members  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  they  have  personal 
plans  to  leave  the  area  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
gram is  completed. 

On  August  9.  1961.  a  general  meeting  of 
the  tribal  members  was  held  at  which  a 
resolution,  reaffirming  the  petition  of  Sep- 
tember 33,  1958,  for  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral trusteeship,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  Identical  to 
the  draft  bill  considered  by  the  tribe  and 
other  Interested  parties  as  above  noted  ex- 
cept for  the  provision  in  section  1  requiring 
acceptance  of  the  division  of  the  tribal  as- 
sets In  accordance  with  the  provialons  of 
this  bill  by  the  adult  members  of  the  tribe. 
ThU  procedure  Is  in  accordance  with  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Congress  in  the  enact- 
ment uf  the  act  of  September  21.  1960  (73 
State  592).  providing  for  the  division  of 
the  tribal  assets  of  the  Catawba  Indian  Tribe 
of  South  Carolina  among  the  members  of 
the  tribe. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are : 

1  The  membership  roll  would  be  closed 
at  midnight  of  the  date  the  bill  Is  enacted 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
directed  to  prepare  a  final  membership  roU 
with  ths  advice  and  assistance  of  the  tribe. 
The  adult  members  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  accept  the  dlvlalon  of  tritMU 
asseu  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

2.  Those  eligible  for  enrollment  would  In- 
clude all  persons  on  ths  basic  membership 
roll  prepared  in  19S4  and  1935,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  thoae  persons,  provided  the 
person  possesses  not  less  than  one-fourth  de- 
gree  Indian  blood  of  this  tribe,  and  was  liv- 
ing on  the  date  the  roll  was  closed. 

These  membership  requirements  differ 
from  thoee  in  the  tribal  constitution.  Over 
a  period  of  several  years,  the  trlbs  has  been 
unable  to  hold  an  election  to  select  a  board 
of  governors,  which  is  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tlon  of  the  constitutional  provisions.  Mem- 
bership provisions  in  the  bill  were  requeeted 
by  the  members  of  the  tribe  who  were 
present  at  meetings  with  Bureau  personnel. 
They  provide  an  equiuble  basis  for  develop- 
ing a  final  roll. 

3  Each  member  on  the  final  roll  would  be 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  tribal 
assets 

4  Federal  property  used  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  reservation  is  made  a  part  of 
the  tribal  assets  The  Federal  property  has 
a  v.Uue  of  about  $7,400. 

5  All  tribal  property  would  be  dlspoeed 
of  within  3  years  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable,  as  follows  The  property  consists 
of  land  worth  about  •70,080;  trust  funds 
amounting  to  about  138.155;  and  the  Fed- 
eral property,  if  it  U  given  to  the  tribe, 
worth  about  87,400,  which  is  a  total  of  8108.- 
635.  The  number  of  members  to  share  In 
the  property  is  unknown,  of  course,  but  Is 
eetimated  to  be  about  525.  Approximately 
134  of  these  are  living  on  or  near  the  reeer- 
vatlon. 

a.  Land  desired  by  the  tribe  for  chtirch. 
park,     plsyground.     or    cemetery    purpoees 
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would   t>e  conveyed  to  a   trustee  or   agency 
designated  for  that  purpose. 

b.  Each  member  of  the  tribe  would  be  en- 
titled to  select  not  to  exceed  6  acres  of 
tribal  land  for  a  homesite,  but  be  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  tribe  its  current  market 
value.  Any  improvements  previously  nuide 
by  the  member  or  his  family  would  not  be 
Included  in  the  valuation  because  by  tribal 
custom  the  improvements  belong  to  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  to  the  tribe.  Several 
families  are  dependent  on  the  tribal  land  for 
a  homesite,  and  their  share  of  the  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  and  distribution  of 
tribal  assets  will  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance to  them  in  Improving  their  homes  and 
living  conditions. 

c.  The  rest  of  the  tribal  land  would  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids,  sub- 
jrct  to  a  right  of  any  member  to  meet  a 
high  bid. 

d  The  proceeds  from  all  sales,  and  all 
other  tribal  funds,  would  t>e  divided  equally 
among  the  members  and  would  be  subject 
to  setoffs  for  debts  due  the  tribe  or  the 
United  States  as  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Each  member  would  have  the  right  to 
apply  his  distributive  share  to  the  purchase 
price  of  any  tribal  property  which  he  elects 
to  buy. 

6.  All  restrictions  on  Interests  in  land 
owned  by  Individual  members  of  the  tribe 
would  be  removed  by  operation  of  law  8 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  Dur- 
ing the  3-year  interval,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  sell  allotted  land  upon  the 
application  of  the  owners  of  a  35  i>ercent 
Interest.  This  provision  is  important  to  the 
individual  Indians  because  the  heirship 
problem  is  a  serious  one.  and  any  sales  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  would  be  without 
expense  to  the  Indians.  After  restrictions 
are  removed,  sales  and  partition  proceedings 
under  State  law  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  owners.  There  are  13  allotments  on  the 
reservation  in  which  restricted  Interests  are 
owned  by  387  heirs.  The  total  value  is  about 
8100.500. 

7  The  tribal  constitution  and  charter 
would  be  revoked  when  the  distribution  of 
tribal  assets  has  been  completed,  and  there- 
after the  tribe  and  its  members  would  have 
the  same  status  as  any  other  group  of 
citizens. 

A  statement  showing  more  detailed  data 
about  the  tribe  is  enclosed  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  \u 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
the   administration's   program. 
Sincerely   yoiu^. 

John  A.  Caavm.  Jr.. 
A$siatant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


LOANS  TO  FINANCE  TESTIMONY  OP 
EXPERT  WITNESSES  BEFORE  IN- 
DIAN CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church  1  and  myself,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  loans  to  finance  the  testimony  of 
expert  witnesses  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  to  which 
this  proposed  legislation  is  directed  arose 
from  a  recent  decision  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  the  Crow  case,  re- 
lating to  the  pasonent  of  exp>ert  witnesses 
under  contingent-fee  contracts. 

The  Chief  Commissioner,  former  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Watkins.  of  Utah,  pointed  out 
that  when  tribes  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  hire  their  expert  witnesses,  the 
witnesses  are  retained  under  contingent- 


fee  contracts,  and  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment results  in  a  temptation  toward 
colored  testimony,  since  the  experts 
have  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  case.  Clearly,  such  a 
situation  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

The  legislation  Senator  CHmtcH  and  I 
are  sponsoring  would  authorize  loans,  to 
be  made  to  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  of 
Indianf;  who  have  a  claim  before  the 
Commission,  to  be  used  in  obtaining  ex- 
pert witnesses  needed  in  the  preparation 
and  trial  of  their  claim  before  the  Com- 
mission, when  the  Indians  do  not  have 
funds  available,  and  cannot  obtain  a  loan 
from  any  other  source. 

The  loans  would  bear  interest,  and 
would  be  repayable  out  of  proceeds  of 
any  judgment  recovered.  If  no  judg- 
ment is  recovered,  the  loan  would  be  re- 
paid from  future  revenues  of  the  tribe, 
imder  reasonable  terms  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  re- 
payments and  interest  would  be  credited 
to  the  revolving  funds. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  17,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  on  February  28. 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  published 
editorials  entitled  "Hitch  in  Indian 
Claims"  and  "Red  Man's  Day  in  Court," 
which  point  out  the  problem  we  are 
seeking  to  resolve.  I  ask  consent  that 
the  two  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  editorials  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3178)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  loans 
to  finance  the  testimony  of  expert  wit- 
nesses before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Church),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  make  a  loan  out  of  any  funds  available 
In  the  revolving  fund  treated  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48 
Stat.  986),  to  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
other  identifiable  group  of  American  In- 
dians residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  for  use  by  it  in  obtaining 
expert  witnesses  which  it  needs  In  the  prep- 
aration and  trial  of  its  clajm  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  tribe,  band,  or  group 
does  not  have  funds  available  In  an  amount 
that  is  adequate  to  obtain  such  witnesses 
and  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  from  any  other 
source. 

(ta^.Any  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall,  together' with  such  Intereet,  be  repay- 
able out  of  the  proceeds  of  any  Judgment 
recovered  by  any  such  tribe,  band,  or  group 
on  such  claim  against  the  United  States. 
If  no  judgment  Is  recovered,  such  loan  shall 
constitute  a  debt  of  the  tribe,  band,  or  group 
payable  upon  such  reasonable  terms  as  the 
Secretary  may  provide  from  future  revenues 
or  assets  of  the  said  tribe,  band,  or  group. 

(c)  Repayments  of  loans  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  (together  with  all  Interest  there- 


on)  shall  be  credited  to  the  revolving  fund 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a) . 

The  editorials  presented  by  Mr.  An- 
derson are  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  17,  1962] 
HrrcH  Ts  Indian  Claims 

In  denying  additional  compensation  to  two 
expert  witnesses  who  appeared  before  it,  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  has  brought  to 
light  a  serious  deficiency  In  the  presentation 
of  Indian  claims  cases.  The  Conunisslon 
concluded  that  the  fees  already  paid  to  the 
two  witnesses  were  adequate,  but  It  also  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  additions  on  the 
ground  that,  in  part,  the  fees  had  been  made 
contingent  upon  the  success  of  the  litigation. 
"The  witnesses'  financial  interest  In  the  out- 
come of  the  case  still  existed  at  the  time 
they  testified,"  the  Commission  said  In  its 
opinion.  "•  •  •  inherent  In  contingent  con- 
tracts Is  the  temptation  to  color  one's 
testimony,  or  worse  still,  to  commit 
perixiry." 

No  extensive  argument  Is  needed  to  em- 
phasize the  dangers  of  making  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  that  witnesses  may  not  be 
paid  on  a  contingent  basis.  But  this  does  not 
dispose  of  the  matter.  Chief  Commissioner 
Arthvir  V.  Watkins'  opinion  pointed  out  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  more  than  400  Indian 
claims  before  the  Commission  have  been  filed 
by  tribes  which  do  not  have  funds  to  pay 
expert  witnesses.  In  some  Instances  the  ex- 
pert witnesses  have  been  paid  by  the  attor- 
neys handling  the  cases,  but  this  has  put  an 
unreasonable  burden  upon  the  lawyers.  Un- 
der present  conditions,  witnesses  have  to  be 
hired  on  a  contingent  basis.  In  many  cases,  if 
they  are  to  be  hired  at  all. 

This  Is  obviously  a  serious  Impediment  to 
the  Commission's  work,  as  It  has  a  mandate 
from  Congress  to  adjudicate  all  Indian  claims 
against  the  Ciovemment  which  came  into 
existence  prior  to  1946.  Many  of  theee  claims 
are  a  ccntxiry  old.  Their  presentation  en- 
tails an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  the 
part  of  historians,  anthropologists,  archeolo- 
gists  and  other  professional  men. 

Noting  that  the  administration  has  In- 
cluded In  the  current  budget  fen*  Indians  a 
$34,417,000  item  for  resources  mtOiagement, 
the  Commission  suggests  that  some  of  this 
might  be  made  available  In  loans  or  advances 
to  pay  expert  witnesses.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  Indians'  claims  against  the 
Government  are  one  of  their  principal  re- 
sources. Certainly  some  means  should  be 
found  to  enable  the  tribes  to  press  their 
claims  vrlth  expert  assistance,  vrlthout  resort 
to  contingent  fees  that  encourage  coloring 
of  the  facts. 


[From   the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb. 
28.  1962] 

Red   Man's    Dat    in   Couxt 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was  cre- 
ated 15  years  ago  to  afford  the  Indian  tribes 
of  America  at  long  last  an  expeditious  prose- 
cution of  their  ancient  claims  against  the 
Oovernment.  Now  it  appears  that  this 
worthy  goal  Is  being  thwarted  by  the  In- 
ability of  most  tribes  to  pay  the  historians, 
anthropologists,  land  appraisers  and  other 
expert  witnesses  whose  testimony  Is  essen- 
tial  to  support  their  cases. 

Except  for  those  few  Instances  where 
tribes  have  adequate  resources,  attorneys 
handle  such  cases  on  a  contingent-fee  basis, 
relying  on  a  successful  award  for  their  pay- 
ment. For  the  most  part,  the  attorneys  have 
advanced  the  costs  and  expenaea  of  the 
necessary  consultant  servloea.  But  now, 
according  to  the  Indian  Claims  Oommlsalon, 
"the  burden  has  proven  to  he  too  heavy  for 
the  Indian  attorneys  to  carry.  ZBunedlate 
relief  Is  needed  if  the  adjudication  of  all 
eligible  Indian  claims  ts  to  be  completed  ae 
planned,  or  at  all." 
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Ifor  li  thla  %  problem  of  nnmll  dlmensloiu. 
Mora  than  400  cUlma  now  ara  p«ndlnf  be- 
far*  the  OomnilMton.  meet  of  them  wiring 
adequate  compeneatlon.  after  many  yean 
of  neglect,  for  Indian  land  which  waa  aelaed 
by  the  Oovemment,  often  for  a  pittance, 
and  at  timee  for  nothing  at  all.  Of  these 
400  caaea.  the  Claim*  Commleelon  estimates, 
a  large  majority  InTOlve  tribes  which  are 
too  laaolTent  to  hire  expert  wltneaees  and 
consultants.  As  a  result,  trials  In  a  number 
Of  caees  recently,  some  ef  them  scheduled  for 
as  long  u  a  year,  have  had  to  be  poetponed. 

The  Commission  has  refused  to  sanction 
contingent-fee  arrangements  in  any  form  for 
the.  consultants,  on  the  ralld  ground  that 
the  teetlmony  of  expert  wttnessss  must  be 
free  from  any  taint  of  flnandal  Interaet  In 
the  outcome  of  the  litigation.  Such  arrange- 
ments, as  the  Commission  said  In  a  recent 
oplnloa.  are  fair  Oreither  to  the  parties  to  the 
suit  nor  to  the  exjMrts  themselTse.  Nor,  on 
much  the  same  basis,  would  it  be  desirable 
for  the  Commission  to  use  Its  own  tnrestlga- 
Ure  powers  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  claims. 

In  the  same  opinion,  however,  the  Com- 
mlsstoti  proposed  a  simple  and  workable 
solution:  that  Congress.  In  Its  annual  ap- 
propriations for  Indian  affairs.  sdTance  or 
lend  funds  to  enable  Indian  trlbee  in  need  to 
hire  and  properly  compensate  "such  expert 
■es  as  they  reasonably  need  to  proee- 
eute  their  claims."  When  claims  are  suc- 
ceeaful.  theee  adrancee  could  be  deducted 
from  awards.  Where  unsncceesful.  If  the 
loan  should  not  be  repaid  the  ralatlTely 
small  amounta  InvolTed  would  not  be  too 
great  a  price  to  guarantee  tlae  Indians  their 
day  in  court.  This  la  a  suggestion  to  which 
the  appropriate  commltteee  of  Congreee 
ahouid  glTe  immediate  and  careful  consid- 
eration. 


ESTABLISHMEI9T    OP    A    NATIONAL 
BOARD  OF  CANCER  CONTROL 

Mr.  UARTKK  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduoe  for  afyproiuiate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Serrioe  Act  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Cancer  Contnri  Intended  to  strengthen, 
expedite,  and  promote  more  effective 
progress  In  the  search  for  effective  means 
of  treating  and  curing  cancer. 

The  month  of  April  Is.  as  you  know. 
National  Cancer  Month.  This  Is  a  time 
when  we  become  even  more  than  usually 
aware  of  the  menace  oi  cancer  and  of 
the  attempts  being  made  to  conquer 
this  dread  disease.  On  January  23, 
1962.  I  Introduced  S.  2725.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide special  additional  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  research 
with  respect  to  the  causes,  prevention, 
and  ciire  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
mental  Illness.  The  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing now  goes  one  step  further  In  the  fight 
against  cancer. 

Here  are  the  facts:  About  45  million 
Americans  living  today  will  eventually 
have  cancer,  this  is  1  out  of  every  4 
persons.  This  year  approximately  800.- 
OOO  Americans  will  receive  medical 
treatment  for  cancer  and  520.000  new 
cancer  cases  will  be  diagnosed.  It  is 
estimated  that  87.000  people  will  die 
from  cancer  In  1962.  Each  year  cancer 
costs  the  national  economy  nearly  50.000 
man-years  of  productivity;  about  $215 
million  In  services  and  salaries:  almost 
$188  million  in  estimated  spending  and 
earnings:  at  least  $426  million  in  income 
taxes;  plus  loss  of  other  tax  moneys  at 
least  equal  to  that. 

Clearly,  then,  we  are  faced  with  a  na- 
tional health  emergency.    We  must  mo- 


bilise American  energy  and  skill  into 
a  coordinated  and  powerfxil  effort  to  de- 
velop cures  for  cancer  and  to  rid  our 
people  of  its  scourge. 

Cancer  research  is  being  carried  on  by 
a  number  of  divergent  groups  at  this 
time.  However,  in  order  to  avoid  a  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  to  avoid  a  lack  of 
coordination  and  communications,  this 
bill  I  offer  today  will.  I  believe,  provide 
the  framework  which  is  necessary  to  in- 
itiate a  really  concentrated  and  coordi- 
nated effort  to  deal  a  smashing  and 
final  blow  to  the  pain  and  destruction 
of  cancer. 

Generally,  the  bill — 
First.  Replaces  the  nonpaid  National 
Advisory  Cancer  Council  which  has  only 
advisory  powers  and  meets  only  inter- 
mittently during  the  year,  with  a  full- 
time  Board  of  Cancer  Control  vested 
with  essential  powers  to  furnish  effective 
leadership  and  to  promote  and  coordi- 
nate all  cancer  research  operations. 

Second.  Protects  the  public  from 
worthless  and  sometimes  dangerous 
nostrums  and  purported  cancer  "rem- 
edies" peddled  by  fakers,  and  irresponsi- 
ble and  unscrupiilous  persons  by  vesting 
in  the  Board  the  authority  to  examine 
and  approve  or  disapprove  all  com- 
pounds, drugs,  or  preparations  pur- 
ported to  be  beneficial  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer. 

Third.  Requires  that  each  individual, 
manufacturer,  chemist,  laboratory,  or 
other  establishment  engaged  in  cancer 
research  shall  register  with  and  report 
to  the  Board  of  Cancer  Control,  the  gen- 
eral details  of  such  research  and  that 
each  individual,  manufacturer,  chemist, 
laboratory,  or  other  establishment  shall, 
upon  registering,  become  entitled  to  re- 
ceive periodically  fnnn  the  Board  in- 
formative data  and  other  pertinent  ma- 
terial with  respect  to  progress  made  in 
the  field  of  cancer  research. 

Fourth.  Requires  that  those  engaged 
In  cancer  research  shall  report  to  the 
Board  any  new  discoveries,  experimental 
or  test  results,  or  research  profness  made 
or  conducted  by  them  and  that  the  Board 
will  collate,  consolidate,  and  coordinate. 
In  confidential  proceedings,  the  reported 
findings,  tests,  results,  and  experiment 
progress  of  every  cancer  research  proj- 
ect within  the  Nation  to  the  end  that  in 
the  centralized  material  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  successful  anticarwrer  agents 
may  more  quickly  be  found. 

Fifth.  Encourages,  through  Federal 
reimbiirsement  of  audited  research  costs, 
cancer  researchers  to  expand  their  effi- 
cient research  facilities  further  into  the 
field  of  cancer  research. 

Sixth.  Provides  that  in  the  event  that 
any  cancer  researcher,  who  is  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Board  under 
this  section,  develops  completely  a  suc- 
cessful anticancer  agent,  such  research- 
er shall  be  entitled  to  usual  rights  with 
respect  to.  and  patent  protection  of.  his 
dl5covery,  except  that  the  Board  shall 
have  purchase  rights  for  official  needs 
with  respect  to  such  anticancer  agent, 
and  without  payment  of  royalty  therefor. 
Seventh.  Allows  certain  universities 
and  colleges  who,  for  financial  reasons, 
are  not  able  to  construct  special  facilities 
essential  for  cancer  research  projects  to 


waive  the  requirement  for  matchlnc  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3182)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  Board  of  Can- 
cer Control,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Haktkb, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT    OF    TRADING     WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT— AMENDMiaTTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments.  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (8.  49&)  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATINO  TO 
REGISTRATION  AND  PROTBC- 
TION  OF  TRADEMARKS  USSD  IN 
COMMERCE— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Habt)  submitted  an  ameivdment.  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(S  1396)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarlu  used  In  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  cer- 
tain international  conventlcms.  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  6.  1946, 
as  amended,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


F'EDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS 
RELATINO  TO  OUTDOOR  RECRE- 
ATION —  ADDITIONAL  C08P0N- 
SORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rsii- 
DOLPHl  desires  to  join  as  a  coauthor  of 
S.  3117,  a  bill  to  define  the  authorities 
of  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
establish  a  program  of  aid  to  State*  for 
recreation  plarmlng.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  bill  is  next 
printed,  his  name  be  included  as  a  co- 
author. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  STmNOTOVl  be 
added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  S. 
3117,  a  bill  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  effective  Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor 
recreation,  and  to  provide  flnftp^'iitl  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation planning,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  also  of  S.  3118,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  land  conserva- 
tion fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  his  name  be  listed  among  the  spon- 
sors of  these  bills  at  the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'li 


INJUSTICE  OF  RETIREMENT  PAY 
PROVISIONS  IN  MILITARY  PAY 
ACT  IN  NEED  OF  CORRECTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  injustice  of  provisions  In  the  Mili- 
tary Pay  Act  of  May  20,  195$,  providing 
two  classes  of  retirement  pay.  and  mak- 
ing secoixl-claBs  retirees  of  most  of  tlM 
combat  officers  who  fought  In  World  War 
n  and  were  retired  at  its  dose  or  ibortlj 
thereafter,  has  been  reemphasised  in  a 
resolution  recently  pasMd  by  Oragg- 
Sherrill  Post  No.  246  of  the  American 
Legion,  at  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex. 

I  am  coauthor  of  Senate  bill  626.  which 
would  correct  the  situation  in  which 
personnel  of  the  Regular  and  Reserve 
elcmenta  of  military  services  retired 
prior  to  June  1. 1956.  are  deprived  of  pay 
to  which  they  are  obviously  Justly 
entitled.  Those  retired  after  that  date 
receive  higher  retirement  pay  than  that 
received  by  those  who  were  retired  prior 
to  June  1,  1958. 

Senate  bill  626  would  equalize  the  pay 
of  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  an  act  of  Justice  which  is  long 
overdue  and  deserving  of  earliest  favor- 
able ooruideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Raooas  the  reaolutlan 
adopted  by  Oragg-6herrill  Post  No.  346 
of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao,  as  follows: 

RxaoLUTWv  To  Ooaaacr  trb  Uraovrras  or 

THK  UnjcTAtir  Pat  Act  or  Mat  10.  IMS.  ro« 

CasTAUf  Rcna^  Mojtabt  PoMomno. 

Whereaa  the  inequltiea  in  the  oompuUtlon 

of    the    retired    or   retainer    pay   of    certain 

claseea  at  personnel  of  the  miUtary  acrrloea 

retired  prior  to  June  1,  IMS.  as  provided  for 

by  an  act  of  Oongreea  (military  pay) .  dated 

May  ao,  IMS,  la  discriminatory  and  ought  to 

b*  corrected:  and 

WhereM  the  InJuaUoe  of  certain  provislona 
of  the  MlUtary  Pay  Act  oC  May  30.  IMS, 
which  deprive  certain  peraonnel  of  both  the 
Regular  and  the  Beeerve  elementa  of  the 
military  aerrlcea  retired  prior  to  Juzm  1. 
1B58,  of  an  increaae  In  retired  or  retainer  pay 
to  which  clearly  and  of  right  they  ai«  Juatly 
entitled  la  well  known  and  obvioua  to  all 
peraona  famUlar  with  thia  act:  «nd 

Whereaa  there  now  are  pending  In  both 
branchea  at  the  Coogreea  certain  bUla  which 
win  correct  the  InequlUea  cited:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  Qraow-ShtrriU  fOMt  No.  2U. 
the  American  L*gto..,  Dejtmrtmunt  of  TtxmM. 
in  reffular  meeting  aMatwOUed.  mt  Corptu 
Christi.  Tex..  April  19.  1992,  Tliat  the  Oon- 
gress  of  the  United  SUtea  be  peUUoned  to 
enact,  during  tlie  current  seaaion.  pending 
legisiaUon  designed  to  correct  the  inequities 
of  the  MlUtary  Pay  Act  of  May  30.  lOU, 
which  deprive  certain  pwnoanel  at  the  miU- 
tary aerrlcea  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1058,  at 
increaaee  in  retired  or  retainer  pay  equal 
to  that  provided  for  perKinnal  of  the  mili- 
tary aerrlcea  retired  aubMquant  to  or  on 
June  I,  19S8:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  coplea  of  tiUa  reeolution  be 
sent  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States; 
the  Vice  Preeldent  of  the  United  States;  tlM 
chairmen  of  the  Armed  Servloss  Committass 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  ot  Bept«- 
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of  Defease:    the 
of  tks  Anoiy.  tiM  Mavy.  and  the 

Air  Foros:  appropriate  MSmbscs  at  

from  Texas;  the  Department  ocf  Texas 
the  Nattoaal  OoBunander.  the  Amertean 
Cor  swhmlsBloa  to  the  lOa  oonMa- 
.  lad  to  tks  ehalrmaB  of  the  Kational 
Securi^  Oommlsston,  the  American  Legion. 
Waehlngtam.  DC. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALa,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  reqneat.  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. addresBW.  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
w«re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbgobd, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
Ust     Bbowiag     number     of     Anchorage. 
Aiarka.    teachers   from    each   ot    tlie    other 
SUtea. 


RIOHT  OF  ASTRONAUTS  TO  THEIR 
PRIVATE  LIVES  DESERVES  REC- 
OONmON 

Mr.  TARBOROOQH.  Mr.  President, 
our  American  astronauts  and  their  fam- 
ilies, unlike  most  of  us,  are  pursuing  a 
way  of  life  for  which  no  pattern  has  been 
drawn.  No  history  books  for  their  guid- 
ance are  at  hand. 

In  learning,  our  astronauts  and  their 
families  have  only  their  own  unique  ex- 
periences from  which  to  draw,  and  all 
indications  are  that  they  learn  with  a 
rapidly  and  a  thoroughness  In  which  all 
America  can  take  pride. 

Early  In  the  stages  of  the  American 
more  to  conquer  outer  q>ace.  a  decision 
was  made  that  many  of  the  efforts  would 
be  ofitaa.  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in 
vivid  contrast  to  the  secrecy  of  the  space 
program  In  Communist  Russia. 

This  decision,  unquestionably  a  wise 
one.  immediately  hurtled  a  few  astro- 
nauts and  their  families  into  a  way  of 
life  InvolTing  dose  and  almost  constant 
public  scrutiny. 

It  Is  one  thtag  to  turn  the  powerful 
beam  of  the  Nation's  news  media  on  an 
astronaut  going  Into  space  on  a  mission 
for  his  country.  It  is  quite  another  to 
meddle  in  private  lives  and  to  probe  at 
private  thoughts. 

If  there  has  been  any  parallel  to  the 
courage  of  the  American  astronauts.  It 
has  been  In  the  courage  shown  by  their 
families,  who  share  In  all  the  dangers  to 
an  extent  that  defies  the  Imagination. 

But  we  should  never  let  our  public 
pride  in  these  few  outstanding  Amol- 
cans  be  tonMd  into  an  abuse  of  their 
righU  to  prtirate  Uvea. 

PubUe  semtiny  can  be  kind,  or  It  can 
be  harsh.  It  can  be  thoughtful  and  re- 
sponsible; or  it  can  be  heedless  and  Irre- 
sponsible. There  has  been  some  unwar- 
ranted tendency,  I  think,  toward  the 
heedless  and  the  harsh,  wh'cn  the  as- 
troiuuits  and  their  families  are  c(m- 
oemed. 

By  and  large,  our  news  media  display 
a  sense  of  responsibinty.  But  occaslon- 
aUy  there  will  be  incidents  in  which  ac- 
tions of  the  press  win  be  as  "out  of  this 
workl"  as  anyUilng  in  outer  space,  and 
it  Lb  likely  that  the  astroiutnts  will  have 
to  adjoit  to  this  fact.  Doe  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  sudi  great  heroes  and  the 
fact  that  fchej  have  the  adulation  of  all 
of  us.  there  is  a  tendency  to  probe  their 


innermost  thoughts,  and  even  to  probe 
the  Innermost  thoughts  of  their  temOies. 
The  public  has  shared,  by  invltatlan. 
In  the  space  missions  and  the  parades. 
It  Is  our  responsibility  to  respond  with 
understanding  and  sympathetic  hearts  to 
the  very  human  desire  of  our  fellow 
Americans  tar  a  right  to  their  private 
lives. 

Their  greatest  advmtures,  their 
toughest  tests,  lie  ahead.  "ITie  public 
also  faces  a  test — in  depth  of  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  nnawhiivmt  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Raooaa  an 
article  entitled  "InterpreUre  Report: 
Space  Heroes  Fed  Letdown."  Tlie  ar- 
ticle was  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  April  9.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raoon, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  0.  1962] 
Space  Hbioxs  Pbkl  I^xboww 


(By  WUUam  Hines) 

The  Merctiry  aatronauta  are  begbmlng  to 
wonder  whether  the  hero  business  is  all  It 
haa  been  cracked  up  to  be. 

DUtreeaed  by  public  reaction  to  an  offer 
of  seven  free  houses  in  Houston.  Tex.,  aome 
of  the  aatronauta  fear  they  maif  be  aatsrlng 
the  downhill  aide  of  the  baildiq|»-latdown 
cycle  to  which  American  heroes  a>«  altax 
subjected.  The  feeling  U  pn^bahly  talt  most 
acutely  by  Lt.  Ool.  John  H.  GHena.  Jr..  by 
virtue  of  Ills  current  preeminence  in  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

But  others  of  tlie  astronauts  az«  known  to 
be  concerned  about  what  seems  to  them  the 
inordinately  brl^t  ^are  of  pubUetty.  One 
such  is  Maj.  Donald  K.  Slayton.  grounded  re- 
cently becauae  of  Idiopathic  atrial  flbrilla- 
tlon,  a  minor  heart  aberration.  Major  Aay- 
t<Hi  recently  wrote  a  atinging  letter  to  his 
hometown  of  ^>arta,  Wis.,  eastlgattng  timid 
aotOa  In  the  Space  Agency  for  unseating  Mm 
as  pilot  of  the  next  orbital  shot. 

ruKB  FzaTuaaaD 

Major  Slayton's  dlacomflture  is  typical  of 
that  felt  by  the  Mercury  men.  JBwythtng 
they  do,  or  that  happens  to  them,  anwiia  to 
end  up  being  bigger  than  life.  Thay  ai« 
finding  it  dlfflctUt  to  adapt  to  all  the  ramifl- 
catlons  of  thla  new  situation. 

In  the  Nayton  case,  for  «»— pi«  ha^  « 
test  pUot  been  grounded  in  the  flight  sdied- 
xile  for  a  hot  new  experimental  plans— even 
the  X-16 — ^the  fact  woold  have  been  aeame- 
ly  noted  outside  the  trade  papers.  But  wh«i 
Major  Slayton  was  forced  to  step  down,  it 
became  nattonal.  even  world  news  and  the 
whole  space  program  came  under  public 
scrutiny. 

Capt.  VirgU  I.  (Ous)  Orissom  has  long 
been  known  to  be  unhappy  over  tlM  potallc- 
Ity  which  followed  his  suborbital  Msiiiiiji 
flight  last  July.  His  "Uberty  BaU-T"  cap- 
sule was  lost  at  sea  and.  at  least  by  tm- 
plieatton.  many  persons  involvvd  la  the 
Mercury  program  tended  to  "btaose  It  on 
OuB."  The  quiet  Uttle  Hoosler  pilot  was 
unhappy  about  this  and  (the  story  i^atn 
being  magnified)  his  unhapplaass 
latad  by  soms  newanen  into  a 
sire  for  a  transfer  out  of  ths 
This  had  to  be  denied  oadally  ana  spe- 
ciflcaUy. 

som  ASS  CHAmro 


So  far.  the  astronante  have  taken  their 
personal  prominence  pretty  raoeh  In  stride, 
and  with  good  graoe.  but  some  of  «bsaa  at« 
beginning  to  chafe  at  what  they  ragaa^  as 
an  invasloo  of  privacy.  Cotonel  <Seim.  for 
Instance,  had  hU  telephone  number  eiianged 
not  long  ago  and  the  new  number  ksp«  on 
an  unlisted  basis.    But  now  the  new  nt 
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him  leaked  out  and  it  U  understood  he  U 
contemplating  anotber  change. 

Some  of  the  privacy  Invaalon  wae  the  astro- 
nauts' own  doing,  of  courae — at  least.  In- 
sofar as  they  opened  their  front  doors  to 
Life  magazine  under  a  tfiOO.OOO  contract 
signed  In  1959.  The  spacemen's  attitude  Is 
that  the  contract  was  not  only  sanctioned 
by  the  space  agency,  but  was  actually  ar- 
ranged for  largely  through  the  good  offlcea 
of  agency  olBclals.  Hence,  the  astronauts 
wonder,  why  should  they  be  criticized  now 
for  signing  up  with  Life? 

But  some  publications  have  gone  far 
beyond  what  Life  has  done  In  the  way  of 
personal  reporting  of  the  astronauts'  lives. 
Indeed,  some  have  stepped  over  the  bounds 
of  Joximallstlc  ethics  In  their  "reportage." 
One  such  Is  a  movie  magazine  now  on  the 
stands  which  lnclud«»  an  article  purporting 
to  be  an  Inside  peek  at  the  Qlenn  family. 

Colonel  Olenn  remarked,  after  the  maga- 
zine was  called  to  his  attention,  that  he 
would  be  angry  "If  It  wasn't  so  corny  " 

The  Olenns  are  known  to  their  acquaint- 
ances as  people  of  taste,  and  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  would  either  publicly 
utter  or  authorize  for  quotation  some  of 
the  remarks  attributed  to  them  In  the  article 
CX>lonel  Olenn  has  stated  that  neither  the 
magazine  nor  the  man  who  signed  the  article 
ever  approached  him  or  his  wife  for  an 
Interview. 

AUCTION     ASaAITGXD 

Another  symptom  which  has  duturbed  the 
globe-glrdllng  astronaut  Is  the  presentation 
by  a  "Manhattan  Oentleman  "  (so  identified 
In  an  auction  catalog)  of  Olenn  documents 
to  be  auctioned  off  at  the  fashionable  Parke- 
Bemet  Oallerles  In  New  York  tomorrow 
This  lot  of  "docvunents,"  offered  In  strict 
alphabetical  6rder  between  letters  by  the 
Mahatma  Oandhl  and  Ulysses  8.  Orant,  had 
to  do  with  a  car  Colonel  Olenn  bought  some 
time  ago.  A  canceled  check  signed  by  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  Olenn  Is  Included. 

The  astronaut  has  stated  he  does  not  know 
how  the  letters  ever  got  Into  the  hands 
ol  the  "Manhattan  Oentleman,"  nor  who  the 
gentleman  Is.  Colonel  Olenn  s  lawyer  and 
the  space  agency  have  similarly  pleaded 
Ignorance. 

But  the  development  which  seems  to  dis- 
turb the  astronauts  most  Is  general  reaction 
to  the  "Houston  house  deal."  The  Mercury 
seven  are  genuinely  convinced  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  space  program,  and  are  as 
deeply  concerned  as  anyone  else  over  the 
astronaut  "image." 

"This  thing  was  very  carefully  checked." 
one  of  the  spacemen  said.  "Leo  (the  as- 
tronaut's attorney,  Leo  DeOrsey)  has  turned 
down  much  more  than  he  has  ever  told  you 
about,  simply  because  It  did  not  seem 
proper." 

oaouNDS    roa    comtfusion 
The  record  appears  clear  that  the  astro- 
nauu   have   grounds   for   confusion,   regard- 
less of   what   anyone  may   think   about   the 
Houston  house  deal  Itself. 

Mr.  DeOrsey  seems  to  have  received  at  least 
tacit  clearance  from  one  high  official  of  the 
Space  Agency  before  agreeing  tentaUvely  in 
the  astronauts'  name  to  acceptance  of  the 
Houston  houses.  The  tin-naround  he  received 
from  another  official  on  the  same  level  of 
authority  a  few  days  later  only  served  to 
surprise  and  shock  the  astronauts — and  ap- 
parently the  attorney  whose  services  had 
been  negotiated  for  them  by  another,  for- 
mer, high  official  of  the  Agency 

The  house  deal  apparently  had  Its  genesis 
In  a  chance  remark  passed  between  a  high 
Oovemment  official  and  legislators,  all  from 
the  wheellng-and-deallng  Southwest  At  a 
congressional  hearing  where  three  of  the 
astronauts  appeared.  Space  Administrator 
James  B.  Webb,  of  Oklahoma,  expressed  the 
hope  to  representatives  from  Texas  that  good 
care  would  be  Uken  of  the  Mercury  "boys" 
when  they  moved  to  Houston   this  summer 


along  with  the  rest  of  the  Space  Agency's 
manned  spacecraft  center,  currently  head- 
quartered at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  near 
Norfolk. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  mores  of  the 
blg-spendlng  Southwest  have  said  that  the 
offer  of  houses  and  furniture  of  possibly 
$30,000  to  each  of  the  astronauts  was  the 
most  natural  reaction  In  the  world  to  this 
admonition  from  the  Space  Administrator 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  almost  everyone  that  the  Ameri- 
can oil  industry  has  a  tough  ftght  on  its 
hands  in  meeting  competition  from 
abroad. 

Even  in  the  best  of  competitive  condi- 
tions this  industry  is  a  high-risk  opera- 
tion. I  am,  therefore,  concerned  with  re- 
cent appeals  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  At  a  time  when  our  oilmen 
are  faced  with  serious  and  increasing 
competition,  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
wise to  tamper  with  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, particularly  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, where  the  costs  of  exploration  are 
mounting  rapidly  because  of  the  depths 
to  which  they  have  to  drill  in  order  to 
bring  in  new  oil — which  new  oil  would 
be  added  to  our  reserves  in  the  national 
interest.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  not 
impinge  upon  exploratory  efforts  to  dis- 
cover new  oil  for  our  country's  needs. 

In  my  view,  the  consequence  of  tam- 
pering with  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
would  seriously  weaken  one  of  our  most 
important  industries,  one  vital  to  the  de- 
fense effort.  It  would  bring  economic 
chaos  to  many  Western  States,  includ- 
ing our  own.  In  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
oil  is  the  largest  single  factor  in  our 
State's  economy. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
ignore  this  invitation  to  cripple  the  oil 
industry  and  to  add  to  the  heavy  burden 
already  being  borne  by  American  oilmen. 
And  I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  forestall 
any  attempt  to  hog -tie  an  essential  in- 
dustry. 

ACnVTIlES  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CRUSADE 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
still  many  persons  in  this  country  who 
determinedly  fan  the  flames  of  extrem- 
ism in  the  advancement  of  pet  causes. 
And  thus  we  find  that  the  prophets  of 
catastrophe,  who  see  a  Red  in  which- 
ever direction  they  look,  are  also  train- 
ing their  jcatterguns  on  a  variety  of  re- 
ligious, etonomic,  and  racial  enemies 
whom  they  link  together  in  a  massive 
plot  again.st  our  democracy. 

An  apt  illustration  of  this  type  of 
blanket  accusation  tactic  is  found  in  the 
activities  of  the  Christian  Crusade, 
founded  and  led  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Billy  James  Hargis.  of  Tulsa.  Okla. 

An  excellent  series  of  three  articles 
published  recently  in  the  Oklahoma 
Courier,  the  Catholic  diocesan  weekly 
for  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  illustrates 
the  great  variety  of  social  malcontents 
who  have  gathered  under  the  Rev  Mr. 
Hargis'  banner. 

These  articles,  written  by  Donald 
Quinn.  point  out  that  Dr.  Hargis'  opera- 
tion, which  has  a  budget  of  fl^  mil- 
lion,   gives    platform    space,    and    pre- 


sumably its  blessing,  to  racists,  book 
burners,  and  a  rather  curious  lot  of  de- 
termined people  who  find  communism 
behind  every  Idea  of  which  they  disap- 
prove. It  Is  quite  distressing  that  these 
people  are  quick  to  deny  sincerity  of 
thought  and  ideals  to  anyone  but  them- 
selves, and  equate  every  political  attitude 
except  that  of  extreme  conservatism  with 
communism.  Their  tar  brush  is  broad 
and  wielded  with  vigor.  If  not  with  dis- 
crimination. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
operation  is  plotted  on  strict  Madison 
Avenue  lines  by  a  professional  public 
relations  man  who  gets  15  percent  of  the 
take  for  putting  the  crusade  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis. 

To  me  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the 
extremists  in  our  country  will  trample 
under  the  rights  of  freemen  In  their  mis- 
guided zeal  to  adjust  the  Nation  to  their 
way  of  thinking.  This  excellent  series 
of  articles  presents  a  thoughtful,  en- 
lightening— and  I  might  add  frighten- 
ing— picture  of  zealots  at  work,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Report    on    the      "Suprm-PATaiOTS" — Hargis 

Mixes  Evangklism  and  Anticommunism 

(By  Donald  Qulnn) 

Ti'i-SA      A  Btble-belt  evangelist  who  leads 

what  he  insists  Is  the  most  effective  of  the 

an tl -Communist  movements   In   the   United 

States  will  make  a  second  try  next  month  to 

gnjup  the  Nation's  hard-right  organizations 

Into  a  single  force 

The  Reverend  Dr  Billy  James  Hargis  of 
the  Christian  Crusade,  which  has  lU  head- 
quarters here,  admits  the  chance  of  success 
Is  doubtful  But  It  Is  necessary,  says  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  minister  who  preaches 
antlcommunlsm  because  "It  Is  part  of  my 
ordination  vows  •  •  •  part  of  my  creed 
•  •  •  God  demands  It"  Hargis  says  thst 
almost  frantic  opp>oaltion  to  my  sugges- 
tions of  a  coalition,  by  Conununlsts  and 
liberals,  polnu  out  graphlcaUy  to  me  the 
necessity  of  the  project,  for  It  Is  obvious 
that  such  concerted  action  by  conservatives 
IS  what  our  opposition  fears  the  most." 

•  UCCeO      INDIVroUALlSTS 

The  major  difficulty  Hargis  sees  to  such  a 
unification  is  that  ultraconservatlvee  "are  all 
rugged  indlvlduallsu  •"  But  those  who  have 
studied  the  methods  and  operations  of  the 
many  ultrarlght  groups  that  have  achieved 
prominence  In  the  past  year  or  so — the 
Christian  Crusade  of  Dr  Hargis.  the  Christian 
Antl-Connmunlst  Crusade  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Schwarz.  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Indignation  Committees,  and  as  many 
as  2.000  other  separate  organizations — con- 
tend that  "rugged  Individualism"  U  another 
way  of  saying  that  antlcommunlsm  these 
days  ifl  big  business,  profiting  by  millions  of 
dollars  In  contributions,  donations,  freewill 
meeting  offerings,  speaking  fees,  and  book 
and  film  sales 

The  meeting  on  March  20.  as  planned  by 
Hargis"  high-powered  orgsnlzatlon  and  pub- 
licity staff.  Is  supposed  to  bring  together  In 
the  Washington  Hotel  In  the  NaUon's  Capital 
more  than  100  conservative  Senators  and 
RepresenUtlves — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats Hargis  is  inviting  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  top  rlghtwlng  groups  to  the 
session.  In  the  hopes  that  a  sort  of  coalition 
railed  the  C<jnference  for  the  Coordination 
of   Conservative   Efforts   will    be   formed. 

A  preliminary  to  the  Washington  meeting 
was  staged  when  Hargis  gathered  179  people 
from  33  States  and  Canada  here  for  a  "Na- 
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tlonal  Antt-Oommunlst  Z^sadarshlp  School" 
early  tbls  month.  Th*  170  paid  9100  to  at- 
tend ft  days  of  morning,  a/tomooD.  and  nlfht 
sessions  hahlnrt  closed  door*. 

The  school's  faculty  numbarad  14.  and 
Included  two  Cuntiessiiieu.  a  •z-Oommu- 
nlsts,  same  accredited  and  aoais  saU-stylsd 
experts  on  oooununism  and  Internal  sub- 
version and  "the  cooaplracy."  Honorsd 
Americans  such  as  Capt.  Kddle  Rlcksnbacksr 
and  Oen.  A.  C.  WlUoughbjr  apalLm.  The  stu- 
dents heard  an  out-and-out  racist  declare 
that  the  Supreme  Courfa  school  desegrsga- 
tlon  decision  was  based  on  "the  bogtis  Amer- 
ican cread  that  all  men  are  created  equaL" 

Over  and  over  the  participants  heard  that 
the  enemy  Is  not  Just  Intematlcual  commu- 
nism as  dictated  from  the  Kremlin  and  prac- 
Uoed  In  Belgrade  or  Havana^  The  enemy  also 
is  the  UboralB  and  the  aoftles  In  the  present 
and  past  UJi.  ezecutlve  admlnlstratlans.  In 
the  Pentacoa.  the  State  Oepartmoit.  the 
White  House.  The  enemy  Is  a  multitude  of 
organizations:  Some  are  fronts,  others  have 
been  subrertad,  and  they  Includs  such  as  the 
National  A— oclatlon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (NAACP).  the  Jewlah 
Antl-Defanaatlon  Leag:ua  (ADL).  the  Na- 
tional OouncU  of  Churches  (NCC).  The 
enemy  lnfl\ienoas  through  newq>apars  lllcs 
the  New  Tork  Times,  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Waahlngton  Poet.  The  enemy 
has  taken  over  the  university  and  all  educa- 
tion. The  enemy  mans  a  good  number  of 
pulplU  In  the  United  States. 

■OKB    KT7SSIS 

Those  attending  the  school,  needed  little 
convincing  that  the  Nation  U  In  peril.  The 
solutions  given  them  range  from  the  almple 
and  practical  (elect  a  conservative  Congress- 
man, denuuid  the  school  board  to  exorcize  a 
selected  list  of  books  from  the  school  li- 
brary) to  the  easy  (do  away  with  the  In- 
come tax.  thus  making  it  Impoaslble  to  fi- 
nance foreign  aid  and  welfare  programs — 
or.  do  away  with  foreign  aid  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, thus  making  the  Income  tax  unneces- 
sary) to  those  that  take  a  bit  of  determlna- 
Uon  (Invade  Cuba  again,  knock  down  the 
wall,  bomb  Ruszta).  All  of  these  proposals 
wers  made  once  or  more,  and  usually  to 
applause,  at  Hargis'  antl-Conununlat  leader- 
ship school. 

Typical  ol  ths  commeoU  given  by  those 
attending  the  seeslons  were: 

"I  wanted  to  know  how  to  oontact  more 
people  about  the  menace  of  communism 
*  *  *  how  to  refute  a  lot  of  this  liberal 
phUoeophy  I  expect  to  hear  while  I'm  In  the 
Army."  said  a  3S-year-old  lUlnols  farmer 
who  will  be  drafted  next  month. 

"If  Anterlcans  aren't  awakened  soon  to 
the  danger  of  i»orwr»in»«if«n^  they  stand  to 
loee  everything,"  a  South  Dakota  man  said. 
He  retired  from  the  oil  bimlness  4  months 
ago  and  plans  to  devote  his  fuU  time  now 
to  antlcommunlsm. 

ROTTSKwirz   WAirrz   facts 
"An   individual   can   help  sducate  people 
be  knosrs  If  he  reaUy  has  some  facts  about 
communism   and   how   to   flght   It,"   said   a 
Tulsa  housewUe. 

"I  came  to  distribute  Information  about 
Communist  writings  In  testhooks,"  said  a 
Texas  minister  as  hs  handed  anyone  In- 
terested a  list  of  obKMoe  quototions  culled 
from  books  in  his  town's  school  library. 
Out  of  42  books  "puUed  at  random  for  re- 
view." 10  "are  totally  unfit  for  coneumptloo 
at  any  sge  level,"  he  saM.  HU  list  ineloded 
some  Steinbeck.  "AndarsonvUle."  "Brave  Kew 
World."  "Nineteen  Klghty-Ptour,"  and  "liar- 
Jorle  Momlngstar." 

"My  group  is  more  or  less  resigned  to  a 
CoDUBunlst  taksover,"  aald  the  Mlrrmiri 
pharmaceutical  firm  owner  who  Is  the  na- 
tional coordinator  for  the  Mlnutemen. 
Robert  B.  OePugh  said  he  "Just  came  to  see 
what  ths  sohool  had  to  offer."  EUs  only 
criticism  of  the  achool  was  that  "tbeee  people 


think  they  can  talk  their  way  to  Tlctory.  I 
dottt  think  ttMf  can."  DePu^'s  lOnute- 
naen  orga nl— tlon  claims  that  agjOOO  people 
have  gone  Uiough  ths  M-hour  course  In  guer- 
rilla wartare  and  undsrground  tartirs  *"^« 
that  each  group  now  has  a  waapons  cache 
ready  for  action.  Because  of  his  notoriety  as 
the  Ulnutemen's  leader,  DePugh  is  certain 
that  "If  the  Communlste  take  over.  I'm  a 
dead  duck." 

"I  came  to  get  some  objective  Information 
which  I  can't  get  from  newspapers."  said  a 
a4-year-old  California  college  student  who 
was  one  of  several  Toung  Americans  for  Firee- 
dom  members  attending.  "I've  liked  what 
I've  heard." 

W.  H.  Butledge.  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  White  CItlaens  Council  of  LotUslana, 
said  be  thought  "the  school  was  valuable." 
We  know  that  cooununlsm  Is  furthered  by 
class  division  as  ordared  by  Stalin  in  1M7." 
he  salt}  In  explaining  the  mutual  Interest 
his  organization  has  with  the  ultrarlght 
groups. 

In  an.  the  179  IncTnded  students  and  n:iin- 
Isterz.  businessmen,  and  housewives.  Some 
were  elderly,  but  most  were  middle  aged. 
There  were  yoong  people.  One  Colorado 
couple  even  brought  two  echool-aged  daugh- 
ters, but  their  Interest  was  divided  between 
antlcommunlsm  and  the  geography  and 
history  lessons  thsy  had  brought  along  with 
them.  ^ 

CAOnCD   SOKKTBIlfa 

To  a  parson.  aU  who  attended  the  meeting 
thought  they  had  gained  something. 

Among  the  reglstrante,  there  were  a  good 
number  who  represented,  as  the  Mlnutemen 's 
coordinator  and  the  dtlzens  CouncU  execu- 
tive did.  other  hard-right  organizatlona.  A 
good  number  of  them  admitted  membership 
in  ths  John  Birch  Society,  the  National  In- 
dignation Obmmlttoes.  and  other  groups.  At 
\mamt  4  of  the  14  faculty  members  were 
Birch  national  councilors  or  Birch  endoners. 
Nearly  half  at  Haigls'  Christian  Crusade  ad- 
visory board  members  sre  doeely  connected 
with  the  John  Birch  Society. 

One  of  thoee  In  Tulsa  for  the  week  was 
I*.  F.  Beanton,  the  vice  president  and  the 
ezecutlve  director  of  the  Manion  Forum,  of 
South  Bead.  Ind.  Beardon  said  that  in  a 
private  capacity,  he  had  been  working  for  the 
Hargis  Craaade  on  a  part-time  basia. 

Though  the  Manion  Forumls  head.  Clar- 
ence Manion  la  a  Birch  national  councilor 
and  one  of  the  Christian  Crusade's  adriseis, 
Beardon  aacplalned  that  the  two  organiza- 
tlona had  diaarent  roles.  While  Hargis'  out- 
fit is  oonosmad  with  ''Christian  antlcam- 
munlsm."  the  Forum  is  concerned  "only  with 
ooBstltattanal  tasuea."  said  the  director.  He 
said  tha  Manion  Forum  mskas  no  attempt  to 
relate  Ite  program  to  religion,  or  Catholicism, 
in  spite  of  Manion^  wids  repntetlon  as  a 
former  Notre  Otuae  UnlTsratty  dean. 

HOT  PSBTBAM 

Tlie  Forum  coDcentratee.  he  said,  on  issues 
such  as  Stotee  rlghte.  In  favor  of  right-to- 
work  laws,  against  foreign  aid.  and  against 
the  income  tax.  "WeTe  not  partisan,  but 
wete  vary  oonssrvatlvs."  aald  Beardon. 
"Ws're  proud  that  no  liberal  or  so-called 
liberal  has  war  spoken  over  our  microphone." 

With  Ite  radio  broadeasto  over  286  steUons 
and  a  mailing  list  of  aoXMO  nanksa,  Bsawton 
says  that  some  11.000  regular  oontributon 
donate  annuaUj  to  the  Manion  Forum. 

But  that  list  la  only  one- tenth  the  number 
of  oontrihutors  who  regularly  support  BUly 
Jamee  Hatgls'  Christian  Qnsade. 

As  a  nonprofit  "religious"  ocganlzatton, 
with  tax-«iianip«  stetua.  the  Christian  Cru- 
sade has  a  regular  contributor  list  ot  sonte 
1104M*  names,  aoaae  S  to  10  percent  ot 
ttiMi.  aooordlng  to  Haigls,  are  Qathollc  and 
Jewlah  people.  CathoUc  Involvement  on 
Hargis'  board  of  advisers  is  higher,  the  min- 
ister says  nearly  one-third  of  the  4a  hoard 
iben,  inelodlng  a  priest^  are  CathoUe. 


(On  his  board  is  "Dr.  Joatph.  F.  Tlioming. 
■■sociato  editor  of  World  ASalia.  Vtedarlck. 
Md."  Kenedy's  Oflkdal  CathoUe  Directory 
shows  that  Father  Joeqih  F.  Tbomlng  Is  a 
priest  of  the  BaltlmcM-e  Archdiocese,  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph's  Church.  Buckeystown.  Md.) 

owx-mujQif-DOLLaB  zuimar 

Spectetor  growth  came  to  the  Hargis  cru- 
sade In  the  past  9  years,  and  in  tliat  time 
donations,  and  the  organhtattenis  Irodget, 
have  grown  from  lees  than  $600,000  to  about 
$1,260,000. 

The  main  source  of  oontrllrattoiM  Is  mall, 
but  about  $900,000  a  year  comes  In  the  form 
of  book  and  record  royaltlee.  AU  of  the 
more  than  900  radio  and  TV  programs  "offer 
a  free  tract,  which  is  to  pranaote  mall."  says 
Hargis'  pubUc  relations  director.  L.  B.  (Pete) 
White. 

Income,  and  spreading  of  the  Cbrtotlan 
Cruaads,  also  is  advanced  by  personal  ap- 
pearancee  of  the  Hargis  team.  In  following 
evangrtistlc  patter,  the  Christtan  Gkusade 
leader  averagee  20  appearances  a  month, 
traveling  In  a  qwdally  converted  Greyhound 
bus  that  provides  working,  slnmli^  living 
and  eating  quarters  for  up  to  five  paopte. 

Hargla,  who  contends  he  receives  only  his 
$12.000-a-year  salary  and  expenssa.  wifHle 
appearanoee  In  80  Stetee  last  year  toy  artng 
the  landendaer.  Because  ot  his  wktar  tnv- 
ei».  White  says  the  strength  at  the  cauts- 
tlan  Crusade  has  spread  far  beyond  the 
South  and  Southwest  Stetes  wiMie  evan- 
gelism best  takee  hold. 

Important,  too,  is  White's  estimatioB  ot 
the  effect  of  the  Christian  Crusade.  Be- 
cause it  uses  mass  appeal — radio,  TV,  per- 
sonal   appearances,    and    printed   matter 

White  claims  that  the  Hargis  organization 
packs  more  wallop  than  ottm  hard-right 
goups.  "By  ite  nature,  John  Birch  is  aecret." 
says  White,  "and  therefore  limited  In  how 
far  it  can  spread  the  word."  F»edMkA, 
Schwara'  Christian  Anti-Oommimlst  Cn- 
"•<*••  •»  t»r.  hasnt  pushed  Ito  w«at  coast 
movement  eastward. 

As  evidence.  White  claims  that  mainly 
through  the  efforte  of  the  Christian  Crusade, 
some  140.000  pieces  of  mall  was  dumped  on 
Congress  reoenUy  demanding  an  Investiga- 
tion of  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker'to  muzBling. 

Hakgis  Latb  Picuuax  Emphasis  ok  Rxuesoir 
(By  Donald  Qulnn) 

Tulsa. — ^In  the  liturgy  of 
as  practiced  and  teught  in  the  ft 
let  Christian  Cruaade  ot  the  Boverand  Dr. 
Billy  Jamee  Hargis,  thsrs  Is  a  peculiar 
emphasis  on  rsllglon. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  najne  of  Ood  Is  Im- 
plored often  by  Hargis,  and  at  ths  Anti- 
Communist  Leadership  School  he  qKHMored 
here  early  this  month  evo^  srasinn  was 
opened  with  a  devotional  aervlce  that  In- 
cluded an  "oldtime  religion"  song,  a  Bible 
reading,  and  an  invocation  by  a  mlnlater. 

But  on  the  other,  religion  and  the  ehutches 
came  In  for  a  good  share  qf  hard  it^a^Kt 
from  Hargis  and  the  13  other  speakers  who 
ssrved  as  the  "faculty"  for  the  achool.  In 
their  attacks  on  any  form  at  Uberallan — 
which  they  equate  to  eoclalism.  proeommu- 
nlsm.  or  even  communism  itsslf — they  were 
clear  that  the  pulpit  wee  one  of  the  main 
carriers  of  this  message. 

It  became  evident,  hearing  the 
at  some  16  sasslons  spread  over  a< 
that  they  beUeve  that  the  United  States  is 
going  down  the  road  to  sodallan  or  eommu- 
nlam  at  the  hands  of  three  prnfesslmisl 
groups — ^journalism,  education,  and  the  min- 
istry. 

People  In  theee  three  fields  of  work,  ex- 
plained one  weaker,  are  In  the  hiialiMiea  of 
telling  people  what  to  think  and  how  to  Uve. 
The  speaker,  Bevllo  P.  OUver.  Is  hlmseU  an 
educator,  prof  easor  of  cUasleal  literature,  at 
the  Dnlversi^  of  Illinois.  Oliver's  thaory 
was  that  slnoe  theee  fields  are  Infiuentlal. 
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they  have  be«n  target*  of  CommunUt  Infil- 
tration: another  factor  U  that  people  In  these 
profeaalons  are  Intellectuals,  and  so  be  said, 
"nincompoops, "  apparently  suceptlble  to  the 
liberal  line. 

This  obvious  paradox  of  a  crusade  that 
calls  Itself  Christian,  which  has  an  ordained 
minister  as  Its  head,  and  which  follows  the 
trade  practices  of  evangelism  to  get  Its  mes- 
sage across,  crossing  swords  with  all  religion 
except  that  part  of  It  that  follows  the  belief 
of  the  superpatrlots  was  most  surprising 
when  It  attacked  ecumenlclsm. 

Unity  of  belief,  and  all  steps  toward  unity, 
are  suspect  In  the  eyes  of  the  bard  right 
because  of  a  fear  of  a  "one-world  Church  • 

This  fear  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  179 
participants  who  paid  $100  to  attend  Hargls' 
week-long  school,  when  they  were  Inter- 
viewed In  the  corridors.  It  also  was  stressed 
by  some  of  the  speakers,  notably  Mrs  Harry 
Arts  Alexander  of  Orenada.  Idlss  ,  who  spoke 
on  "Socialist  and  Pro-Communist  Propa- 
ganda In  Textbooks."  which  she  and  a 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
(DAR)  group  claim  they  cleared  out  of  Mis- 
sissippi schools. 

Many  faults  were  found  In  the  objection- 
able texts,  among  them  favorable  mentions 
of  the  United  NaUons;  siiggestlons  that  the 
Mayflotoer  Pilgrims  came  to  America  to  seek 
"material  ^In";  hints  that  environment  Is 
an  Important  factor  In  developing  persons 
and  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  superior  races  or  nationalities,  al- 
though there  are  superior  Individuals":  dis- 
cussion In  home  economics  books  of  steady 
dating,  "how  far  Is  too  far."  and  other  topics 
directed  at  the  teenager. 

But  one  of  the  most  Unportant  flaws  were 
references  to  churches,  unity,  and  brother- 
hood Ideas,  said  Mrs.  Alexander 

She  scored  "public  education  that  advances 
•cumenlcUm,"  saying  it  Is  the  "duty  of  the 
schools  to  teach  moral  training  without 
propagandizing  In  behalf  of  particular  Ideas  " 
Such  propagandizing,  she  related,  are  favor- 
able mentions  of  a  "brotherhood  movement 
(that)  would  set  up  a  kind  of  world  com- 
munity church — that  Is,  a  church  to  which 
all  religious  people  throughout  the  world 
might  belong  " 

Such  teaching  in  Mississippi  has  been 
stopped,  the  pretty  lady  said,  with  the  help 
of  Oov.  Roas  Barnett  and  a  new  State  law 
governing  textbooks,  put  into  effect  after 
what  she  called  a  "bloody"  battle 

Olven  credit  for  his  help  In  the  Mississippi 
campaign  was  another  of  the  leadership 
school's  faculty  members.  Myers  Lowman.  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Lowman,  said  Mrs  Alex- 
ander, came  to  her  State  to  make  130  speeches 
In  support  of  the  DAR's  cleanup  of  the  text- 
books. 

Lowman  founded  and  heads  another 
superpatrlot  group  called  the  Circuit  Rid- 
ers— whose  speciality  In  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst  battle  Is  cataloging  and  documenting 
the  liberal  associations  of  teachers  and  min- 
isters, which  are  then  published  In  book 
form  and  sold  In  the  public  under  such  titles 
as:  "42  percent  of  Unitarian  Clergymen  and 
4aO  Rabbis";  "814  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
USA.  Clergymen";  "a. 109  Methodist  Minis- 
ters"; "20.5  percent  Episcopalian  Ministers"; 
"860  Baptist  Clergymen." 

The  books,  of  course,  list  those  numbers 
or  percentages  of  the  specific  denomination's 
clergy  found  by  the  Circuit  Riders  to  be— at 
best — soft  on  Communist  Ideas  and— at 
worst — outright  traitors.  Lowman  s  books 
were  on  sale  at  the  Hargls  school's  bookstore, 
along  with  other  publications  from  the 
Christian  Crusade,  the  John  Birch  Society. 
and  other  ultrarlght  publishers 

An  entry  In  "eao  Baptist  Clergymen"  lists 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  with 
eight  citations- -five  of  them  charging  him 
with  signing  statements  concerning  nuclear 
weapons  testing  Other  prominent  church- 
men  listed   in  Lowman's  books  Include  the 


Reverend  Dr  Harold  A  Boeley,  who  became 
pastor  of  Christ  Church  ( Methodist  i.  New 
York  City,  early  this  year,  and  the  Reverend 
Dr  Edwin  T  Dahlberg.  the  Baptist  clergy- 
man whose  association  as  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  a  favorite  tar- 
get of  the  ultrarlght.  earns  him  Lowman's 
most  dim  view 

Although  other  speakers  zeroed  In  on 
other  targets  as  the  most  dangerous  practi- 
tioners of  subversion,  Lowman  had  his  own 
candidate  the  Reverend  Harry  P  Ward, 
former  professor  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  is  in  Lowman's  eye, 
the  livinK  American  who  did  the  mcjat  to 
damage  America"  since  600  seminarians  who 
p.issed  under  his  teaching,  have  as  clergy- 
men, rltatlons  in  the  Circuit  Riders'  blaci- 
Usus 

A  place  .n  the  Circuit  Riders  documents  is 
found  for  any  pers<ni  who  has  three  or  more 
connections  with  an  organization  or  a  cause 
'founded  by  or  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nist .ippaiatus  or  Its  agents,  '  accordlriR  to 
Lowman  Such  organiziitlons  as  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  or  the  Fel- 
lowship al  Rec<jnclllatlon  fit  such  a  descrip- 
tion,   [yowiuan  said    In  an   Interview 

The  Circuit  Riders  head  seemed  pleased  to 
report  th  it  "of  20.900  clergymen"  in  the 
UiUted  St.ite8  who  have  endorsed  dangerous 
causes,  such  activities  have  engaged  only 
"some  80'  Catholic  priests  l/iwman  later 
hedged  hl<  Catholic  figure  Ut  less  than  1(X) 
to  our  knowledge  " 

Pnr  this  record,  I>owman  credited  the  fact 
that  the  Catholic  Church  h-xs  a  publicly  an- 
nounced oollcy  and  program  < -f  militant 
antlcommunlsm  which  it  practlcen  7  days  a 
week  "  However.  In  dlscusslnK  specirtc  ex- 
amples ol  antlcommunism  In  relation  to 
Catholic  teaching  of  such  matters  as  »<x'lal 
Justice,  L<  wman  revealed  both  a  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance and  a  failure  t<^)  understand  gen- 
erally accepted  church  instruction 

The  cleiyywatcher  became  somewhat  spe- 
cific about  Catholic  prlest-s  who  might  fit 
Into  his  group  of  60  or  100.  by  naming  one 
priest  he  f.aid  started  hi.s  record  of  activity" 
while  In  the  seminary  and  a  va^jue  reference 
U)  a  single  geographical  group  of  a  named 
relli;lous  community  i  Editos's  Notx  These 
Identifications  made  by  I^owman  are  ncjt 
publi.'hed  because  they  are  considered 
libeloius  I 

To  other  direct  questions  such  as  one 
relating  the  accepu»nce  by  an  American 
cardinal  <  f  life  memt>ershlp  In  the  NAACP. 
Lowman  would  make  no  comment 

Lowman  made  two  speeches  before  the 
Hargls  Sch(X)l,  one  directed  at  Infiltration" 
of  education,  and  the  second  the  clergy 
Both  received  warm  applause,  especially 
when  Lowman  would  take  off  on  a  wide- 
swinging  statement  such  as  One  time  to 
get  suspicious  Is  when  you  see  the  course 
'religious  ethics  '  "  Attacks  on  organizations 
also  were  will  received  even  when  Uiwman 
referred  to  such  communitv-accepted  groups 
as  the  National  Conference  of  ChrUtians 
and  Jews   ( NCCJ  i    In  der-^gatory   fashion 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  too 
was  even  more  severely  hit  and  Lowman  an- 
nounced the  forthcoming  publication  of  a 
new  Circuit  Riders  book  listing  607  NCC 
officers  and  denominational  representatives 
Urging  his  listeners  to  action,  I>owman  re- 
minded them  of  their  duties  Ui  do  all  they 
could  to  refuse  supp<irt  for  people  In  his  lists 
and  the  Institutions  that  hire  them 

"If  you  are  a  heavy  contributor  to  a  liberal 
school,  college,  or  church  "  he  said,  "you  are 
most  stupid  •  •  •"  He  recalled  that  there 
was  a  time  "when  all  the  action  in  churches 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  but  now  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  action  with  dfillar 
signs  " 

Myers  Lowman  of  Circuit  Riders  was  not  an 
unusual   speaker;    he   did   not    voice    a   mes- 


sage that  was  rare  at  Hargls'  leadership 
school  Hargls  himself  repeated  references 
made  by  Lowman  or  others  as  the  ultra - 
conservatives  often  do.  by  quoting  each  other 
as  authorities 

Oliver  miide  references  to  the  same  argu- 
ments against  the  liberal  clergy,  when  he 
summed  up  their  philosophy  in  mimic 
tones,  fairly  spitting  out  the  words  "hu- 
manltarlanlsm."  and    "social  gosi>eI." 

As  religion-connected  organizations  form 
a  target  for  these  ultrarlght  extremists, 
they  als<j  receive  blame  as  being  the  main 
opponents  of  Billy  James  Hargls  and  his 
Christian  Crusade  L  E  (Pete)  White,  pub- 
lic relations  director  of  the  Hargls  organiza- 
tion, says  that  local  councils  of  churches 
form  the  main  oppjisltlon  to  Hargls'  appear- 
ances around  the  country  Another  group, 
the  Jewish  B'nal  B'rlth  organization's  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League,  according  to  White,  Is 
In  every  town  In  the  country"'  and  "has  us 
at  the  top  of  lu  list  "  He  said.  "We  don"t 
fear  ADL"  but  he  admitted  that  the  Chris- 
tian Crusade  could  widen  Its  appeal  If  'we 
are  not  branded  as  antl-Semltlc" — a  brsnd 
which  he  and  Hargis  b<ith  deny  as  fitting 

White,  also  apparently  as  proud  as  was 
Lowman  that  a  gixid  number  of  Catholics 
are  on  the  side  of  the  ultrarlght.  cited  a  re- 
cent publication  of  a  tabloid  section  In  sev- 
eral Catholic  weekly  newspapers  The  four- 
page  section,  entitled  "Our  Moral  Obligation 
To  Oppose  Communl.^m  "  was  written  by  a 
Jesuit  priest 

Take  the  authors  name  off  of  that  and 
put  on  the  name  of  Billy  James  Hargls,  and 
you  couldn  t  tell  the  difference,  "  said  White 
of  tile  article 

Whether  It  is  Hargls'  ministerial  back- 
g  ound  and  hu  Confessed  desire  to  retire  to 
radio  preaching  of  the  Bible  once  more,  or 
some  other  rea8<jn  that  causes  the  Christian 
Crusade  to  dwell  on  religion  as  a  major  fac- 
tor In  Its  antlcommunism  can't  be  sorted 
out      But    the  paradox   Is  there. 

H.»Rcis    Gsoup    Has    One    Calm.    Dclibczatc 

Side     Its  Appsoach  to  Busiwxas 

(By  Donald  Qulnn) 

It  Is  surprising  to  discover  at  a  gathering 
of  the  ultrarightwlnR,  where  free-swinging 
and  sometimes  fanatical  charges  are  thrown 
about  that  there  Is  a  calm  and  deliberate 
sule  to  all  of  this 

At  least  the  ChrUtlan  Crusade,  holding  a 
week-long  anti-Communist        leadership 

schoil"  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  revealed  this 
trait  Christian  Crusade  Is  an  ultraconser- 
vatlve  operation  based  In  T\ilsa  It  uses 
mass  appeal,  through  radio  and  teleTlslon, 
b.>oKs,  pamphlets,  and  weekly  publications. 
and  personal  appearances  of  Its  leaders. 
all  bvsinkss 

Christian  Crusade  Is  all  business.  The  cru- 
sade Is  run  by  Its  founder,  the  Reverend  Dr 
Billy  James  Hargls,  and  lu  public  relations 
man  L  E  (Pete)  White.  In  a  smooth  and 
businesslike  way 

Hargls  Is  quite  conscious  of  the  crusade's 
public  Image  He's  quick  to  spot  what  the 
press  clippings  have  to  say  about  him 

The  measures  of  success  for  the  crusade 
are  the  headcounts  in  the  auditoriums  and 
at  rallies  wherever  Hargls  speaks  and  a  close 
eye  on  the  letters  and  the  dollars  In  the  In- 
coming mall 

0<K>d  public  relations  helps  this,  of  course 
Public  relations  also  serves  to  protect  one 
of  the  organization's  most  valuable  assets. 
Its  tax-exempt  status  as  a  nonprofit  and  reli- 
gious group 

ANNfAL    BfDCET 

Christian  Crusade,  with  a  regular  contrib- 
utor list  (that  Is,  pe<jple  who  repeatedly  do- 
nate to  the  cause  I  of  110.000  names  and  an 
annual  budget  of  %\\  million,  claims  more 
msiss  support  than  any  of  the  other  super - 
patriotic  organizations- -though  the  John 
Birch    Society    and     the    Schwarz    Christian 
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An ti -CommunUt  Cruaad*  and  oth«n  h»T» 
received  more  national  notorlatj. 

Such  a  wide  following  is  nurtured  by  th« 
work  of  th*  cruaade's  Sa  employeM  *«<l  a 
separata  advertising  aceoey  headed  by  White. 
Talking  to  White  rereals  the  buzineas  flaTor. 
"Jtut  like  a  lot  of  bualneaece,"  he  saya, 
the  White  firm  watchee  the  mall  and  spots 
the  peaks  and  the  slumps.  Radio  and  TV 
time  is  boufht  on  the  basis  of  Its  pull. 
Printed  appeals  are  analysed  against  their 
results. 

The  mail  brings  in  the  regular  donations. 
Ones  and  fives,  which  he  estimated  would 
average  between  $2  and  #4  per  letter.  Thaee, 
and  major  contributions,  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  income.  Another  $146,000  was 
earned  last  year  in  speaking  fees  and  $00,000 
In  book  and  record  royalties  came  in.  All  the 
money  goes  into  the  Christian  Crusade 
treasury,  according  to  "White  and  Hargls. 

It  Isn't  pecxUiar  that  ttie  system  usse  the 
techniques  of  radio  STangelists,  because 
Hargls,  an  ordained  minister  at  the  Disdplse 
of  Christ,  Is  an  evangelist.  But  more  to  the 
point  In  White's  connection. 

White  took  on  faith-healer  Oral  Roberts 
In  1947.  when  the  minister  had  $26  in  his 
pocket— "all  he  had  in  the  world,"  says 
White.  Through  coaching  Roberts  for  radio 
and  later  more  involved  as  friend  and  busi- 
ness adviser.  White  sent  the  Oral  Boberts 
EvangelisUo  AseocUtion  on  lU  way  to  the 
multimillion-dollar  operation  it  Is  today. 
The  relaUonship  lasted  untU  1864.  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  adman,  the  two  men  fell  out 
over  money. 

A  few  months  passed  before  Hargls  called 
on  Promoter  White,  wba  says  "I  was  pretty 
disillusioned  with  preachers  then."  But  im- 
pressed with  Billy's  Hinoerity  and  drive 
White  stepped  in.  Hargte  at  the  time  was 
a  minister  in  a  smaU  Oklahoma  town,  was 
broadcasting  on  two  Mexican  and  one  Tulsa 
radio  stations,  liad  somo  tn*mtig  equipment 
and  an  outdated  mailing  list. 

We  set  up  Hargls  along  the  same  pattern 
as  RoberU,"  White  says,  rrom  $40,000  worth 
of  billings  (commisslonable  radio  and  TV 
time  bought  and  advertising  purchased)  in 
the  first  year,  Hargis'  Christian  Crusade  now 
has  billings  of  between  $400,000  and  $600,000 
a  year — on  which  White's  agency  receives 
the  standard  18  percent  oommlssion. 

White  says  he  devotee  half  of  his  time  to 
the  Hargls  acootmt.  Others  in  his  office  work 
full  or  part  time  for  the  ■:rusade.  The  agency 
has  other  accoimts  too,  nxistly  business  ^^d 
Industrial  firms,  but  no  other  evangelists 
and  no  account  Is  as  big  as  Hargls. 

The  38-year-old  Hargls.  a  native  of  l^z- 
arkana.  Tex.,  who  enterad  the  ministry  after 
a  year  and  a  half  at  Osark  Bible  Col- 
lege In  Bentonvllle.  Ark.,  draws  a  salary  of 
$12,000  and  expensee  from  the  Christian 
Crusade.  The  evangeUst's  dsgrecs  are  from 
a  mall -order  college  in  (^dorado,  a  seminary 
In  Puerto  Rico,  and  an  honorary  tiUe  from 
Bob  Jones  University  in  North  Carcdlna. 
Koicz  woani  sis.oee 
The  crusade  suppUes  Hargls  with  a  "par- 
sonage." a  $43,000  home  in  Tulsa— domestic 
help,  a  station  wagon  and  a  sedan,  and  busi- 
ness expenses.  One  major  business  item  Is 
Hargls'  "headquarters  on  wheels"— a  am- 
verted  Greyhound  bus  that  Is  equipped  as 
an  ofllce  and  living  quarters  for  five  persons. 
This  landcruiser  bus.  converted  at  a  coet  of 
•50.000,  U  home  for  Hargls  some  20  days  a 
month  when  he  Is  on  tho  road.  Last  year  he 
traveled  to  38  Statca. 

Hargls  claims  to  dislike  the  hoopla  of  the 
ChrUtian  Crusade.  "I'd  like  to  go  about 
making  my  own  converts."  he  says,  but  he 
sees  publicity  and  planning  and  a  big  staff 
as  necessities  to  get  tbe  anti-Communist 
message  to  the  moet  people  In  the  quickest 
way. 

"I  couldn  t  build  a  movement  sitting  in 
an  office."  the  8-foot,  2'70*povmd  evangelist 
saya. 
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The  moTsnMnt  BUIy  James  Hargls  has 
built,  he  hopes.  Is  a  popular  one.  He'd  like  to 
see  it  Join  with  other  conservative  organlaa- 
tlons  to  parlay  enough  strength  to  elect  the 
PreaidMit  of  the  United  States  In  1904. 

With  rtilah.  Hargls  talks  of  poUtlos  and 
poUtlcal  actum;  he  would  like  to  see  a  re- 
alinemant  of  the  "already  existing  oonserva- 
Uve  coaUUcm"  to  form  a  ConservaUve  Party 
and  a  Liberal  Party:  he  holds  no  hope  for 
a  third  party  movement,  estimating  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  $20  million  to  get  off  the 
grotind. 

FOUnCAI.  OUTLKT 

Bef<n«  long,  PoUtlcian  Hargls  retreats  and 
Blble-Bvangellst  Hargls  comes  forward  in 
conversation. 

Going  too  far  into  poUtical  waters  could 
threaten  the  tax-exempt  statiis  of  the 
Christian  Crusade,  and  Hargls  admits  that 
his  public  support  of  Candidate  Bsenhower 
in  1062  "was  a  mistake." 

He  has.  however,  a  poUtical  outlet.  He  la 
in  his  third  term  as  president  of  "We,  The 
People"  of  Chicago,  which  is  a  conservative 
political  action  organization.  In  Us  We,  The 
People  ci^Mudty  he  can  serve  his  poUtical 
motives  without  hasard. 

Typical  of  what  Hargls  does  say  in  hla 
Christian  Crusade  speechee  would  be  an  at- 
tack on  liberals  he  delivered  here  as  a  finale 
to  the  "leadership  school."  The  evangelist 
puts  all  of  his  big  force  Into  his  subject, 
building  up  in  tempo  and  pitch. 

Hell  start  out  quietly,  showing  a  clipping 
or  a  letter  to  his  audiences,  as  he  did  in  his 
major  appearance  at  the  leadership  school. 
This  time  it  was  a  news  report  of  President 
Kennedy's  November  speech  against  the 
ultra  rightwlng  movements.  The  Presi- 
dent's words,  said  Hargls,  are  "a  shame,  and 
the  President  should  apologize  to  every 
patriotic  association  in  this  coimtry." 
Building  up,  the  minister  said,  "Liberals 
need  not  be  Communlsta,  but  some  liberals 
are  Oommunlsta;  (a  little  louder]  but 
brother,  no  oooeervatlve  is  a  Communist." 
Bringing  his  aiuUence  a  Uttle  further,  HargU 
will  say: 

"Liberals  migr  be  Innocent;  they  may  be 
Ignorant;  but  they're  wrong.  UberaU  in 
religion  will  danm  the  church.  Liberals  in 
education  will  destroy  the  country."  And, 
then  with  another  clipping  citing  American 
aid  to  TugoalavU,  Hargls  wlU  tear  into  hU 
subject.  His  hand  and  pointed  finger  raised 
high,  and  his  face  reddening  from  the  exer- 
tion, hell  scream: 

"Tou  cant  Justify  foreign  aid  to  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia,  you  cannot  Justify  this, 
no  matter  how  liberal  you  are."  And  now 
the  voice  lowers,  and  the  audience  Is  taken 
into  confidence  with  a  little  aside: 

"To  be  a  real  good  liberal,  you've  got  to 
be  100  percent  stupid." 

Hargls  Is  totichy  about  the  poliUcal  aspects 
of  the  ChrUtlan  Crusade.  In  conversation 
hell  tell  you  that  he  thinks  the  conserva- 
Uvea.  by  working  together,  oould  put  Sena- 
tor Babbt  Golowatsb  in  the  "White  House 
in  1068.  He  also  virgea  Gov.  Orval  Faubus 
of  ArkansU  to  run  against  Senator  Wnxiaic 
FuLMuoHT.  But  the  three  prinuuy  objectives 
of  the  ChrUtan  Crusade,  now,  are  to: 

Reorganise  the  United  Nations  to  ex- 
elude  Communist  nations  and  make  it  a 
"friendly  alliance";  eliminate  foreign  aid  to 
all  nonfriendly  nations  and  restrict  aid  to 
friends  to  a  loan  basU  rather  than  grants; 
abolish  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States,  and  arrest  and  deport  all  Communists 
Theee  are  religious  motlvee,  explains 
Hargls.  who  stresses  the  "prophet"  (as  op- 
posed to  the  "priest")  aspect  of  hU  ministry. 
"I  have  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  directs  me  to  fulfill  my  ordination 
vows  of  opposing  the  No.  1  enemy  of  the 
Church  of  Jestis  Christ  •  •  •  communism 
•  •  •  uid  anything  or  anybody  who  will 
contribute  to  the  succees  of  cooununism." 


Stemlng  through  tbe  narrow  oourse  of  a 
poUtical  ideology  by  using  a  rsUglous  pceeen- 
tatlOD  U  almost  as  tough  for  Haigis  "*^  the 
crueade  as  U  the  problem  at  avoiding  a  racist 
or  anti-Semitic  tag. 

At  the  recent  "Leadership  Sebool."  when 
179  participants  paM  $100  each  to  attend  15 
■Msions  of  speechee  and  fllma,  the  official 
program  carried  a  statement  of  policy  that 
said: 

"ChrUtlan  Crusade  doee  not  enoourage  our 
speakers  to  make  extreme,  generallasd  state- 
ments which  are  shocking  to  the  average 
cltiaen.  However  we  do  not  censer  speeches. 
We  are  against  shocking  generaUtlas  because 
the  CommunisU  and  lef twlng  radloaU  have 
frequently  quoted  the  shocking  generaUttee 
from  anti-OommiuiUt  qieeches. 

"From  time  to  time  we  are  attacked  as 
being  anti-Negro,  anti-Semltle,  and  anti- 
church.  AU  of  theee  chargee  are  without 
foundation." 

But  the  Christian  Crusade  hired  the 
"faculty"  of  the  school,  and  HaigU  was  in 
complete  control  of  the  program  for  the  ftiU 
week.  HargU  annotmoed,  oa  ooeatfon,  "I 
have  rearranged  the  achedule."  or  "I  wanted 
you  to  hear  •  •  •." 

The  most  embarrassing  program  of  the 
week  was  a  speech  deUvered  by  R.  Carter 
Plttman,  a  Dalt(»i,  Qa.,  attorney,  who— al- 
though he  atated  in  opening  remarics  that 
"Tou  cant  aocxise  me  of  racism"— deUveivd 
an  out-and-out  racUt  speech. 

Curious  was  the  way  the  HargU  organisa- 
tion handled  Pittman's  i4>pearanee.  because 
it  was  the  only  sesalon  which  HargU  himself 
did  not  attend,  the  tUne  for  the  program  was 
cut,  and  the  prees  corps  was  informed  by  the 
pubUc  reUtiona  people  that  there  were  re- 
grets all  arotmd. 

Tet,  HargU  himself  had  i^etted  the  ap- 
petite of  the  participants  by  telling  them 
that  the  subject  for  the  coming  snsslnn  would 
be  on  the  "race  question."  Advance  texto 
were  avaUaUe. 

Newsmen  covering  the  seeslons  were  unani- 
mous in  concluding  that  HargU  was  trying 
to  have  it  both  ways. 

Boons   cans 

Plttman,  in  hU  talk,  denounced  the  idea 
that  environment,  rather  than  heredity,  was 
a  major  factor  in  developing  a  Negro  eoltun. 
He  claimed  the  Supreme  Cotirt  school  inte- 
gration decision  was  baaed  on  a  Commimlst- 
Inaplred  notion  of  i>qii«n*i»rt«Tiifin,  when 
actually,  the  social  scientists  have  advanced 
"the  bogus  American  creed  to  the  effect  that 
aU  men  are  created  equal." 

The  Georgian  conceded  that  the  Negro  has 
some  "superior  attributes"  that  make  him  a 
good  "athlete,  singer  or  dancer." 

"But  in  culture,"  he  went  on,  "we  know 
him  to  be  inferior." 

Plttman'a  documentation  was  a  biographi- 
cal boc^  "Who's  Who  in  Colored  America," 
which  iised  photographs  as  weU  as  teact  mat- 
ter tot  the  entries.  Holding  up  the  book, 
the  lawyer  said  that  one  could  tell  by  the 
plctiires  that  "9  out  of  10  of  the  pvxp\9  in 
thU  book  are  mulatto  or  near  white,"  prov- 
ing to  hU  satUfactlon  that  "It  takes  white 
blood  to  make  a  Negro  notable  or  aristo- 
cratic." 

CaUing  the  equaUtarlan  idea  of  the  "scien- 
tific hoax  of  the  century,"  Plttman  said: 
"The  only  difference  between  the  African 
Negro  and  the  UJ3.  Negro  U  that  the  African 
Negro  eats  more  white  people." 

aaciAi.  kortkVM 
HargU  himself  Indulged  in  only  one  racUt 
statement  during  the  week,  when  he  was 
trying  to  urge  hU  audience  to  boycott  the 
■ponaors  of  suspected  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grama— "We  wlU  buy  only  those  products 
iriilch  are  for  America" — by  saylac:  *V  that 
stinking  racial  agiUtcr,  MartlB  Luthar  Kl^ 
can  uss  the  (boyooU|  technique,  so  can  we." 
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B«   later   conJiiuil   that   h* 
by 


potttlea.  tlM  paopto  wtto 
Blon* — undlstlngulahable  by  ■(•.  or  dnaa,  or 
(Nitvanl  •pp^arane*.  trom  any  ottiar  group 
of  ABMrteaaa  attendlnc  a  aBaatliic — wa  da- 
Ushtad  by  each  ipaakar  «lio  <li«w  blood. 

Plttaaan  vaa  parttealarly  popular.  Otban 
who  alleged  aubTenion  or  conspiracy  in  gor- 
it,  or  In  ■ehoola.  or  In  tba  pulpit, 
who  hit  raaponatva  wmnttonal  appaala 
ot  ooa  kind  or  anothar  got  cbaari  and  ap- 
plaoM  and  drew  tha  erowda  to  tba  roatrum. 

So  tba  appeal  of  tbla  nature  appear*  popu- 
lar, llkaiy  to  gain  farther  eupport  and  nxve 
eoBtrlbtttlona  to  tba  CbrlaClaB  GTuaade  or 
any  like  organlaatkn. 

U  tba  paopla  who  pay  the  way.  lead;  the 
Barglaea  wlU  find  a  place  at  the  bead  at  the 
omiwnn  Billy  Jamea  Hargls  told  It  well  In 
■elllag  one  of  hla  platforme: 

**We  most  demand  the  abolition  ot  the 
CtommtinlBt  Party,  VAJl^  In  this  ■eeaston  of 
Congreea^    And  thla  la  not  political  talk. 

"Tbla  Is  a  popular  laaua  that  wUl  get  the 
support  of  mimona  ot  people  to  the  con- 
servative cause." 


CRBATION  OP  A  PRBSIDENTIAL 
COMMISSICMf  TO  STUDY  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Ifr.  HUICPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nation 
won  a  great  victory  on  Prlday  when  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  others 
rescinded  their  price  boost  of  $8  a  ton. 
Events  of  this  past  week  demonstrate 
that  a  strong,  firm  President  can  exer- 
cise effective  power  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation  In  combating  inflation  Uirou«h 
unjnstifled  price  increases.  To  say  that 
the  President  has  no  business  to  interest 
himself  tn  bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween business  and  labor  and  tn  the 
pricing  practices  of  powerful  corpora- 
tions. Is  to  say  that  the  country  should 
be  contait  to  sit  back,  an  idle  specUtor 
obhvkxis  to  the  effects  on  the  national 
Interest  of  wage  and  pricing  practices. 
The  overwhelmingly  favorable  reac- 
tion to  the  President's  firm  and  deter- 
mined stand  dearly  demonstrates  tiutt 
the  American  people  believe  that  their 
Government  should  play  a  positive  role 
in  retmrd  to  the  conduct  of  the  great 
private  economic  power  blocs. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  suggest  a 
controlled  economy.  No  one  suggests 
this.  Our  free  enterprise  system  has 
served  the  Nation  weU.  It  has  given  us 
the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the 
world's  history.  It  has  proven  Itself  far 
superior  to  regimented.  State  controlled 
and  owned  industrial  production  as  ex- 
ists in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  public,  as  repreeented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  does, 
however,  have  a  right  to  see  to  it  that 
concern  is  shown  for  the  Nation's  needs, 
for  the  total  welfare.  And  this  Is  what 
President  Kennedy  has  done. 

That  Is  the  significance  of  tl^  struggle 
which  took  place  this  past  week  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as 
represented  by  the  President,  and  the 
powerful  steel  corporations. 

Although  the  steel  price  Increase  has 
been  rescinded,  it  Is  still  essential  that  an 
inquiry  be  made  into  the  competitive  and 
prieins  pracUcee  of  the  steel  Indiistry. 
Such  an  Inquiry  should  not  be  conducted 


In  a  partisan  spirit  or  as  a  vendetta.  It 
should  be  objective,  fair,  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  should  be  removed  from  all  pos- 
sible party  or  partisan  considerations. 
The  inquiry  should  be  an  economic  study, 
not  a  political  exerdae. 

Therefore.  It  would  be  my  suggestion — 
and  I  offer  this  merely  as  a  personal  sug- 
gestion— that  the  President  ajjpoint  a 
tc^-level.  blue-ribbon  commission  of 
persons  representing  management  and 
labor,  as  well  as  prominent  economists 
and  financiers  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFTICER  (Mr 
Yarboiouch  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  commission 
should  be  auU^orlzed  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
Federal  agency,  including  law  enforce- 
ment acencles.  as  well  as  to  utilise 
private  and  Independent  sources  for  the 
purpxjses  of  the  study.  The  commission 
should  be  asked  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
1  year  after  its  formation.  Its  report 
would  be  in  the  form  of  an  analysis  of 
the  position  of  the  steel  industry  in  our 
country  in  terms  of  the  domestic  and 
world  economic  situation. 

This  commission  should  be  asked  to 
study  conditions  of  our  steel  plants,  the 
need  for  modernization  and  automation, 
requirements  of  expanded  Investment, 
productivity  Increases  per  worker  per 
hour,  and  the  financing  requirements  In 
order  to  keep  American  steel  competitive 
in  the  world  markets. 

A  commission  study  would  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose  In  bringing  to  light 
the  objective  facts  so  that  we  may  act 
intelligently  in  matters  involving  the 
steel  Industry.  Such  a  study  would  be 
In  the  best  Interest  of  our  country.  I 
think  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Industry.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  steelworkers  and  of 
the  consumers. 

This  is  a  propitioiis  time  for  a  thorough 
study  by  a  high-level  Presidential  Com- 
mission. I  hope  favorable  consideration 
will  be  given  to  this  suggestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  editorials  and  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared over  the  weekend,  relating  to  the 
problem  in  the  steel  industry,  its  pricing, 
the  proposed  price  Increase,  as  well  as 
the  order  to  rescind  the  price  Increase. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  | 

VlCTOBT   DM   SrrxKL    RxFW7nn»   To    Sftb 

Kknmsdt   Pulicixs 

Washtwotow,  April  14 — Steel's  surrender 
to  Pr««ldent  Kennedy  appeared  tod&y  to  have 
bolstered  acceptance  of  the  administration's 
economic  policy  In  and  out   of  Congrees 

This  morning  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  an- 
nounced the  rescinding  of  price  Increases 
posted  3  days  ago.  Wheeling  was  the  last  of 
eight  major  steel  makers  to  bow  to  admlnls- 
tmtlon  pressure  against  the  fO-a-ton  In- 
creases set  off  by  the  tTnlted  States  Steel 
Corp   Tuesday  night 

President  Kennedy,  after  denouncing  the 
price  Increases  as  Inflationary  at  his  news 
conference  Wednesday,  opened  a  concerted 
counterattack  to  force  the  companies  ♦»  back 


down  With  United  Statea  StaafS  eanoalla- 
tlon  last  night,  the  Prealdent'S  vletory  was 
assured. 

an  TO  TAX  anx  aaair 

Deaplte  the  steal  oompanlae'  oapltulation 
plans  for  an tl monopoly  InvoatlgaikXM  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  i  iinnmailninl  Damo- 
crata  continued  today. 

Meanwhile,  ranking  Deonocrata  on  Capitol 
HIU  and  within  the  administration  piw 
dlcted  that  the  President's  victory  would 
have  these  ellects. 

Dampen  soma  of  the  blpatrlsaa  "nyptltlfoo 
to  the  Inveatmant-credlt  provlatons  of  tlia 
administration's  tax  bill,  which  luu  psMsd 
the  Houae  and  is  now  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Ckxxunlttee. 

Reduce    rank-and-Ale   praaaure   on   M»««nn 
leadera  for  bigger,  poealbly  Inflationary,  wage 
aettlenoenta  during  forthcoming  mfii<|B|hma 
In  the  alumlniun.  canning,  and  iiitaallaa  ■ml 
aircraft  industrlea. 

Knhance  the  political  stock  at  both  Prsal- 
dent  Kennedy  and  oongreaslonal  DanMWrata 
who  are  running  for  election  tbla  fall. 
UKX  MONrr  n«  ntx  bamx 

Give  the  Kennedy  admlnlatratloB  Itnlf  a 
new  sense  of  confidence. 

Senator  Huasax  H.  HuMraasT,  ot  Minne- 
sota, assistant  Democratic  leader,  oom- 
men  ted. 

"The  President  converted  bla  pol«tlfal 
popularity  Into  political  powar.  nHifa 
what  popularity  is  fur.  It's  Ilka  OMway  In 
the  bank     It  •  to  be  used" 

He  said  "there  Isn't  any  doubt**  that  the 
tax  bill's  provision  for  a  7-peroent  oradtt  for 
industry  Investment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment  would  now  encounter  leas  Senate 
oppoaltlon. 

Opponenu  of  the  credit  provlalon  had 
cited  steel's  price  rlee  as  a  reaaon  for  not 
granting  addlUonal  relief  to  tile  Industry. 
especially  because  United  Statea  Steel  had 
said  price  increasee  were  needed  to  provide 
new  equipment. 

It  was  understood  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J  Ooldberg  twUeved  that  the  admin- 
istration's victory  would  "take  the  baat  ofT" 
union  leadera  for  wage  Increasea  that  would 
break  through  administration  guldellnea  for 
wage  Increasea  that  would  not  exceed  pro- 
ductivity. Psychologically,  Ur.  Ooldberg  be- 
lieves, the  steel  backdown  will  help  hold  the 
line  on  Inflationary  wage-price  risaa. 

KKT    MBOOnaTlONa   DUB 

Porthcomlng  negotlaUons  wW  Involve 
400.000  workers  In  the  conatruetlon  Indtis- 
try  thU  month  and  next;  14S.000  aircraft 
and  missile  worker*  In  June.  Jaly.  and  No- 
vember, and  31  MO  workers  In  eaa  nuuiu- 
facturlng  In  September.  The  wage  contract 
for  sa.OOO  aluminum  workers  eaplrsa  In 
July 

Oeorge  Meany.  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congrees  of  Indus- 
trial OrganlaaUons.  eras  extremely  pleased  by 
the  President's  success,  according  to  a  feder- 
ation spokesman. 

However,  some  labor  ofBclala  axpraased 
doubt  that  the  steel  companies'  aqMon  would 
have  any  effect  on  negotlatlona  In  other 
Industrlee.  Had  the  steel  oompanlae  tbelr 
prices,  however,  it  was  said  tba  can  eom- 
panles.  which  are  major  ateal  cuatomers. 
might  have  been  forced  to  flgbt  harder 
against  wage  Increasee  for  their  workara. 

Some  Republican  leaders  dlaputad  the 
contenUona  of  administration  irti  lals  that 
the  steel  settlement  would  help  DenKxrats 
running  for  Congrees  this  fall.  Tha  laaue, 
these  Republicans  maintained,  will  fade  well 
before  autumn. 

Mnj.ca  cONCTDca  a  aatif 

However.  Representative  Wujliam  E.  Mn.- 
t-ui,  of  upstate  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  agreed  With 
DemocraU    that    "probably,    at    first    blush. 
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Prealdent  Kennedy  has  vaiaed  poUtleaUy  ovsr 
the  abort  run." 

However,  Mr.  ICnxB  add.  If  the  steel  oom- 
panles  "loae  their  oompetltlve  poaitioD  md 
become  a  depr eased  Indtiatry"  as  a  resvlt  at 
the  prloe-ralae  cancellation,  the  longrun 
effect  could  hurt  the  administration. 

Several  B^ubllcan  leaders.  inr.iiwUng 
former  President  Dwl^t  D.  Blaenhower,  de- 
clined to  oamment.  Representative  Chaslss 
A.  Sallbck,  of  Indlaaa.  the  Republican 
leader,  said  thla  afternoon  that  "I  havent 
quite  yet  decided  what  rm  going  to  say 
about  It."  A  spokeaman  for  Senator  Eiiaaii 
McKiKi.rr  DntKasK,  the  Senate  minority 
leader,  noted  that  the  Illinois  Republican  had 
turned  aside  queetlons  with  "no  comment" 
yeeterday  and  would  probably  not  comment 
today. 

Repreeentatlve  Boa  Wilson,  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  oongreaslonal 
campaign  committee,  asked  for  "a  fall  and 
frank  dlacloeure  of  the  threats  or  preesurea 
brought  to  bear"  against  the  steel  companies 
by  the  administration  to  reverse  their  prloe- 
rlse  decisions. 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Poet) 
Stkkl'8  ScKBiaLa  DacisiON 

Decisions  of  the  major  steel  oompanlee 
to  rescind  their  price  Increasee  will  be  greet- 
ed everywhere  with  relief. 

T^ere  are  problems  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  Oovernment  and  Industry  can  be 
more  profitably  directed  tiian  the  Instant 
determination,  on  an  emergency  baaia.  In  an 
emotion-charged  atmo^bere  of  the  baale 
methods  by  which  we  wish  prices  In  our 
society  to  be  governed.  If  the  decUlon  to 
advance  prloea  had  stood.  It  eertalnly  would 
have  compelled  an  Inunedlate  reexamina- 
tion of  the  whole  apparattu  of  price  and 
wage  regulation  under  elrcumstancea  least 
likely  to  develop  a  sound  solution. 

Perhapa  there  should  be  some  such  re- 
examination, but  at  least.  It  can  now  pro- 
ceed with  lees  Interruption  to  the  economy 
If  the  existing  system  Is  aUowed  to  continue 
In  the  Interim.  The  steel  Indtiatry  baa 
drawn  back  from  a  nfrmmmnnt  hiislneee 
colllalon  that  wovild  have  been  hurtful  to 
all  and  It  deaerves  credit  for  having  bad 
the  good  aenae  to  avoid  the  conflict. 

The  administration  has  not  found  the 
permanent  solution  to  Industrial  pricing. 
Neither  has  the  steel  Industry.  It  la  clear 
that  baalc  coounodlty  prloea  cannot  be  al- 
tered at  wUl,  when  that  alteration  conflicts 
with  national  economic  interaat.  It  Is  equal- 
ly clear  that  the  prices  of  a  given  Instant 
In  hUtory  cannot  be  maintained  forever  at 
a  fixed  point  In  disregard  of  coat  changee 
up  or  down.  In  a  functioning  eoonomlc  sys- 
tem there  must  be  price  changee.  It  U  dear 
that  they  ought  to  be  made  with  regard 
for  the  Intereats  of  oonstimcrs.  stockholders, 
workera,  and  Oovernment.  How  they  ought 
to  be  made  Is  not  so  clear. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  t>eet  price  reg- 
ulator u  competition  and  tliat  the  moat 
fruitful  role  of  Oovernment  la  the  reatora- 
tlon  of  that  competition  by  strloter  enforce- 
ment of  antltnut  regulations.  It  may  be 
contended  that.  In  limited  areas,  prloea 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  Oovernment  regu- 
lation, as  they  often  are  In  public  utilltlea. 
Theee  are  proper  areas  of  debate  and  dlKus- 
slon.  They  are  areas  of  such  difllculty  that 
the  country  Justly  may  heave  a  tilgb  of  re- 
lief that  It  haa  eecaped  tha  neoeaalty  at  set- 
tling stach  Issues  In  a  climate  of  oontroveray 
and  In  an  atmosphere  of  political  conflict. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16,  IMS] 
A  Nxw  BcoMOKSC  Baulhcs 
The  cleareet  moral  of  Prealdant  Kennedy's 
swift  triumph  In  the  steel  prioe  battle  Is  tl»t 
there  has  been  a  fundamental  ahlft  in  tlu 
power  relationahlpa  governing  our  industrial 
society.    The  steel  union's  aooeptanoe  of  a 


noninflatlonary  wage  contract  geared  to 
lilghar  productivity,  followed  by  the  sunen- 
dsr  of  the  major  oompanlee  in  their  abwUve 
attempt  to  raise  prtoes,  Indicates  tltat  the 
public  Interest  luw  oeased  to  be  an  abatrao- 
tton  In  regulating  ttie  conduct  of  the  great 
eoonomlc  power  bloos  of  management  and 
Ubor. 

It  Is  now  plain  Uiat  a  strong  Prealdent, 
marahallng  the  preestires  of  Oovernment  and 
public  opinion,  can  succeesfuUy  lay  down 
gtiidelines  to  give  national  needs  prlnuu^ 
over  the  special  claims  of  employers  or 
tinlons.  Tills  doee  not  mean  we  luive  moved 
Into  a  controlled  economy,  but  It  doea  mean 
a  new  weight  of  concern  for  the  total  wel- 
fare. To  insure  that  the  revised  bcOance 
will  promote  freedom,  as  well  as  reeponsl- 
blllty.  Immediate  steps  sliould  be  taken  to 
Improve  machinery  for  the  cooperation  of 
Industry,  latior  and  the  Oovernment. 

The  WlUte  Houae  National  Economic  Con- 
ference, now  being  planned,  offers  an  excel- 
lent Instrument  for  creaUng  such  machinery 
on  a  permanent  baala.  The  Oonferenoe  will 
permit  a  tluwe-way  interchange  of  Ideaa  on 
liow  to  achieve  maximum  progrees  In  mod- 
emlalng  our  aging  Industrial  facllltlee, 
speeding  national  economic  growth.  Im- 
proving our  competitive  poeltlon  In  world 
trade,  combating  Inflation  and  reducing 
long-term  unemployment.  Oovernment  hi^« 
no  monopoly  of  wisdom  In  theee  matters. 
Neither  liaa  Indiutry  or  labo*. 


(Prom  tile  New  Ywk  Times,  Apr.  14,  1962] 
Nsw  Tdxn  im  Stkxl 

The  decision  of  the  United  SUtes  Steel 
Ckirp.  to  reednd  Its  Ul-conaldered  price  In- 
crease avoids  a  destructive  new  war  between 
Industry  and  Oovernment  at  a  time  when 
national  lulty  Is  badly  needed.  The  day's 
developments  on  the  steel  price  front  have 
done  much  to  reinforce  faith  In  the  Inde- 
pendence of  corporate  decisionmaking  and 
the  free  plfiy  of  market  forces  In  batdc  indus- 
trlea. 

Ttie  refusal  of  two  relatively  small  com- 
panies— Inland  and  Kaiser — to  Join  the  pa- 
rade started  by  United  States  Steel  forced 
a  collapse  of  the  Industry  front  In  support 
of  higher  prices.  Inland  took  the  view  that 
the  national  Interest,  as  well  as  competitive 
pressure,  made  a  price  Increase  "untimely." 
When  Kaiser  Joined  In  this  display  of  eco- 
nomic good  cltlaenship  and  good  sense, 
Bethlehem  decided  that  sotmd  business  Judg- 
ment required  It  to  r  sclnd  Its  Increase  "In 
order  to  remain  competitive." 

United  SUtes  Steel's  surrender  guarantees 
a  general  cancellation  of  the  price  advance. 
Maintenance  of  the  old  price  line  will  guard 
the  cotmtry  against  a  new  inflationary  spiral, 
foster  sanity  In  collective  bargaining  and 
help  the  steel  companies  preserve  the  high- 
level  demand  for  steel  that  Is  their  beet  In- 
surance of  Improved  profits. 

Tik*  whole  episode  has  provided  powerful 
support  for  Prealdent  Kennedy's  theory  tiiat 
the  Wlilte  House  lias  a  duty  to  define  the 
put>llc  Intereet  In  prices  and  wages  whUe 
leaving  the  ultimate  declalon  to  manage- 
ment and  lalxn*.  The  recent  steel  wage 
agreement  provided  no  excuse  for  higher  steel 
prices,  and  the  President  served  the  Nation 
well  by  rebuking  the  majcw  oompanlee  for 
shattering  4  years  of  price  Btablllty. 

Automation,  hard-core  unemployment  and 
the  emagence  of  efllclent  oversea  competi- 
tors luve  created  urgent  new  problems  In 
the  relationship  of  big  government,  big  busi- 
ness, and  big  labor  in  this  country.  Theae 
need  solution  in  an  atmosphere  of  coopera- 
tion, free  of  vengefulness  or  class  distrust. 

Now  tlutt  the  marketplace  has  supplied 
Its  own  omstructive  answer  to  the  conflict 
over  Increased  steel  prices,  the  consideration 
of  wliat  new  policies  are  necessary  to  promote 
wage-price  restraint,  plant  modernization 
and  faster  eoonomlc  growth  ought  to  be  tm- 
dsrtaksn  without  the  overtones  of  rancor  so 


pronounced  In  Uis  Prssldant's  flzst  reaction 
and  tlie  subsequent  fnttlatlfm  of  punUlve 
moves  against  the  steel  produosrs.  A  ven- 
detta will  contribute  nothing  to  tke  Nation's 
Industrial  strength. 

[Prom  the  New  Tortt  Times,  Apr.  U,  l»«a] 

TRX  UWDXaLTIMG  DSBATZ  DT  TKB  SlBO.  CSISIS 

(By  James  Reston) 

WASHiiroTon,  Aprtl  12. — ^Boger  Blough,  of 
United  States  Steel  has  revived  in  Wasliing- 
ton  a  question  President  Kennedy  asked  in 
his  first  state  of  ttie  Union  meMsge. 

Could  a  nation,  the  Prealdent  asked,  or- 
ganised and  governed  such  as  ours,  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, foreign  econ(»nic  competition  and  na- 
tional defense  In  a  protracted  state  of  cold 
war? 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  since  then  has 
raised  this  Issue  so  dramatloaUy  as  the  steel 
price  rise  and  Mr.  Blough's  remarks  on  tele- 
vision today.  His  view  was  that  United  States 
Steel  had  to  think  solely  about  He  own  coet- 
prlce  problem,  that  prices  were  not  made  In 
Washington,  and  that  theee  other  queetlons 
of  the  Nation's  costs  and  prlcea  were  not  his 
concern. 

"I  do  not  know  anything  alxmt  politics." 
Mr.  Blough  said  In  what  must  be  the  tmder- 
statement  of  the  year,  but  he  Is  now  up  to 
his  eyes  In  poUtlca,  and  the  parados  of  It 
Is  that  he  is  encouraging  precisely  the  tMwg« 
big  business  fears  the  most— mors  Oovern- 
ment Intervention  In  tlie  bargaining  proeeee, 
sharper  administration  of  the  antitrust  laws! 
and  more  Oovernment  spending  to  increase' 
the  Nation's  economic  rate  of  growth. 


THx  nraiDX 

Ever  since  President  Kennedy  came  to 
power,  his  principal  economic  and  flnanclal 
advisers  liave  been  engaged  in  a  debate  almut 
how  to  produce  more  Jobs,  and  increase  the 
rate  of  growth  and  Inveetment. 

Particularly  In  the  Department  of  Latxn- 
and  the  CoimcU  at  Boonomie  Advlssn  the 
President  lus  lieen  under  constant  pressure 
to  Increaae  the  rate  of  Oovernment  i4«««H«ing 
to  achieve  this  end  through  far  greater  de- 
mand, but  the  Prealdent  has  oompronUaed 
the  Issue. 

He  haa  counted  on  tax  revision,  particu- 
larly more  liberal  tax  depredation  allowances 
on  obeolete  equlpntent;  on  publle  sjipeels 
for  cost-price  restraint,  and  on  some  In- 
creaaed  Oovernment  q>endlng  to  "get  the 
cotmtry  moving  again." 

Hla  view  waa  that  both  hiialnsss  and  latior 
could  be  persuaded  to  hold  wages  and  pricee 
in  line  and  that  the  Roger  w^'ighs  woiUd 
think  not  only  of  tlielr  own  oost-prtoe  i»ob- 
lems  but  of  the  Nation's  oost-prloe  »»<«  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems  in  an  Increasing- 
ly competitive  world  market. 

■ooNoioc  aaovns 

What  United  States  Steel  has  done,  ap- 
parently much  to  Mr.  Blough's  stirprlse.  U 
to  maJte  the  Prealdent  queetlon  lUs  own  com- 
promise approach  and  wonder  whether  a  na- 
tion organized  as  Mr.  Blough  thinks  it 
shotUd  be  organized,  and  governed  as  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  governed  it,  wlU 
really  create  a  modem,  fast-growing  econ- 
omy that  can  employ  Its  people  and  compete 
with  the  new  Industries  overseas. 

Mr.  Blotigh  Is  not  the  cause  but  moely  the 
sjrmbol  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  problem.  United 
Statee  Steel  is  not  the  only  company  run- 
ning into  trouble  because  of  obsolescent 
equipment,  high  coets.  and  savage  competi- 
tion from  new  foreign  factories  and  new 
products.  This  Is  a  widespread  problem  in 
an  America  that  tuts  been  able  to  ssll  what 
Its  factories  produced  even  If  many  oT  thoae 
factories  were  Increasingly  out  at  date. 

That  is  now  changing.  Ttie  question  U 
where  the  money  is  to  come  fran  to  modern- 
ize Industry.  Mr.  Blough  says  tram  increased 
profits.     The  administration  says  from  tax 
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growth.  In^wtmant. 
goals  will  not  b«  »clil«v«d  without  the  addl- 
tloB  oC  mihatenMal  iwv  OiiiMiiiaMit  apmaA- 
Ing.  •▼•&  »t  tba  rlak  of  witofntUl  dafldta. 
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This  ktott  not  otaly  has  support  &t  the 
Dspartment  of  Labor  and  In  the  CottJoell 
of  ■Dooomlo  Adtlsets.  hut  also  In  Kurope, 
where  Oovammant  spending  and  Increased 
damanrt  have  mad*  spectacular  progress  de- 
spite the  Introduetloa  of  new  automatic 
lafhlnary  and  a  rising  lahor  force. 

■ftwtn  I..  Date.  Jr..  the  ahto  Kuropean  eco- 
nomic oorrespoiident  of  the  New  Tork  Times, 
emphasizes  this  point  In  the  current  Issue 
of  the  New  BepubUc.  "Sun^M,"  he  writes. 
"Is  aiitownstiag  fast*  than  tha  United 
States  and  soma  eountriss  (West  Germany 
for  asampte)  have  had  a  far  faster  growth  In 
tha  lahor  force;  but  the  trouhte  In  Kurope 
Is  lack  of  labor.  There  Is  no  unemploy- 
xt.    The  simple  and  sln^ls  rsason  Is  high 

a." 

To  create  high  demand  by  Oovemment 
spending  and  Oovemment  deficits  is,  of 
course,  precisely  what  the  buslnees  com- 
munity does  not  want,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy has  In  the  past  been  restrained  by 
this  view.  He  may  continue  to  be  restrained 
If  the  other  ateel  companies  break  the  price 
rise,  but  for  the  moment  he  Is  not  In  a 
vary  moderate  mood. 

The  Kennedys  do  not  like  to  lose.  They 
do  not  like  to  be  crossed.  And  when  they 
think  they  have  been  doutalecroesed.  brother, 
hand  me  down  my  steel  thlUelagh. 

(nom  the  Ifew  Tork  Ttanes.  Apr.  13.  1903 ) 
Cojcsrsuciivs  Puuts  Cauoht  in  mx  Csoss- 
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(By  Arthur  Krock) 

-Tha  political  war  ctt  Indus- 
try with  Prcildant  Kennedy  and  the  Demo- 
oratte  Party  that  was  pradpltatsd  by  the 
tlmlnc  and  othsr  prorvocatlvs  aspects  of  Big 
Staal^  price  Incraaae  may  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  potential  of  the  damage  which 
eould  be  wroocht  by  protracted  hostUltles — 
on  the  economy  at  homa,  tha  stamllng  of  the 
dollar  abroad  and  tha  prospect  of  sounder 
poll  rise  raised  by  Mr.  Kennedy*!  transporta- 
tloB  messag* — Is  so  encrmoos  that  tha  busl- 
neee  community  shoald  take  Immediate  steps 
to  halt  thla  ruinous  chain  reaction  started  by 
i  at  Its  principal  units. 

If  ana  of  tha  tmpcrtant  segments  of  the 
tatfustry  that  has  not  yet  Jolnsd  what 
tbm  Ptidsnt  eallad  the  parade  o<  aUnoet 
Mswtloal  price  raising  sbooid  kasp  oat  c€  the 
proceeslon  a  white,  the  preesurs  of  eompett- 
tlon  on  ths  paradsrs  conceivably  could  force 
tham  to  break  ranks.  This  was  significantly 
oooeadsd  by  Boger  Blougb,  chairman  of 
Unltad  Btatas  Stael,  In  his  news  eonfsrance 
today.   And  there  are  tttll  rach  companlse. 

Tha  pdBt  of  Mr.  Kamiadyli  mttlnf  obser> 
TsiloB  VMiardar-- that  tha  laat  oootraet  be- 
IWMB  UM  union  and  a  ftad  eompanj  (Orsat 
LdfcM)  WM  ilfn«d  1M«  ■aturdair— WM  to  «m- 
BkdriM  IhM  Ualici  ItoiM  ItMl  w«i««4  until 
Mm  MiUonfrUU  ubIm  vm  ilftatlr,  feeund  for 
*9Mf  b«CoM  tofelflf  UM  itcp  ibAft  mtflit  hav* 


e 


«l«BMBi  IB  JMMfdy.     But  1/  Mti 

!«■  vkMi  AbMrfe  alMOM  ill  of  tb« 
tt«l  anlMi  JdlB  UM  far M«  vitBdut  «u«ti 
iitef  iff  tmt  wl  tliMi,  Mm  MlitlMi  vw  u- 
Mitf  Mm  pMrif  IB  pewtr,  piu« 


VtU  «MB  iprod'iiM  MMial' 
MMdf  MBtlfttCMf*  prOpOMlf  BOW  IWBdlBf . 

AdMBf  Mm  bMMMarlw  in  vMv  are  an 
upB— y  ftwd  fraai  Mltilng  •utulory  n- 
•inlBM  OB  Irado  vlMi  Mm  non-Coaununist 
tsom  Mm  InaqultaMa  oonse- 
of  tbo  tupMlBi'  politMal  power  of 
groups.    In  this  cas- 


ualty Itet.  If  IndiMtry  saakes  no  move  to  dis- 
pel ths  punltlva  attttoda  of  the  adaalnlstra- 
tloB  that  tha  steal  prloa  rise,  and  particularly 
the  ttaali«  and  aaanner  of  lt»  has  ereatad. 
eouM  be  these: 

1.  Any  tax  rallaf  for  Industry  that  would 
enahte  It  to  enlarvs  ths  modemlaatkm  of  Its 
production  facUltlee  that  foreign  competi- 
tion and  the  steadily  rising  cost  spiral  have 
made  Imperative. 

X  faglalatton  to  effect  a  looee  partnership 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market. 

8.  The  trend  toward  econosnlc  realism,  and 
away  from  poUtlcal  favoritism  of  -p«^««'  eoo- 
nomle  groupe.  that  the  President  and  bis 
congresslnnel  foross  have  lately  been  reveal- 
ing. 

LABoa's  porxncAi.  nrnjucnau 

This  Isst  factor.  In  which  the  public  In- 
terest Is  forsBKist,  depends  greatly  for  ds- 
velopmant  oo  the  President's  tnflusnce  with 
orgsrilsiiil  labor  and  the  Internal  unloo  In- 
fluence of  thoee  labor  leaders  who  have  done 
at  Isast  something  to  cooperate  with  him. 
But  development  Is  threatened  by  what  hap- 
pened In  ths  steel  industry.  There,  under 
the  President's  pressure,  the  union  sgrssd  to 
a  moderate  settlement  for  which  its  leaders 
were  crltldaed  within  the  union  movement 
even  before  United  States  Steel  lent  akt  to 
the  critics  by  waiting  to  announce  the  price 
rise  only  until  the  signing  of  the  last  con- 
tract that  committed  all  workers  In  the  In- 
dustry. 

This  experience  Is  bound  to  stifTen  the  wage 
demands  of  other  union  bargatiiprs  In  the 
interest  of  protecting  their  threatened  lead- 
ership. And  efTorta  now  In  progress  to  per- 
suade Congrees  to  salvage  the  Landrum- 
Qrlffln  law  from  the  mounting  sabotage  of 
the  National  Latmr  Relations  Board  will  be 
even  leas  likely  to  succeed 

That  move  was  made  In  the  House  this 
week  by  the  authors  of  the  law.  who  cited 
numeroxis  Board  decisions  In  support  of  their 
contention  that  -the  policies  laid  down  by 
Ctongreas  In  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum- 
Orlflln  Acts  are  being  distorted  and  frus- 
trated.          Th«  Board,  they  aald.  has 

assumed  the  role  of  a  policymaking  body, 
contrary  to  a  restriction  ''underscored  In 
the  law."  In  this  assumption,  they  charged, 
the  Board,  whose  decisions  the  courts  are 
"reluctant  to  upset,"  U  eroding  the  specific 
bans  of  Congress  on  secondary  boycott 
abuses  and  blackmail  picketing 

In  the  atmosphere  of  the  hot  political  war 
between  the  party  In  power  and  Industry's 
price  bellwether,  this  constructive  effort  Is 
only  one  of  the  probable  casualties  In  the 
same  Important  area  of  the  public  Interest. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  13.  1B<2| 
Ma.  Bloosh's  Bxplamatiom 

The  reasons  given  by  Roger  M.  Blongh. 
chairman  of  the  United  Btatee  Steel  Oorp  , 
for  the  steel  price  Increaas  of  96  a  ton  fall 
to  convince  xm  ot  either  the  wisdom  of  the 
Increase  or  the  Industry's  sense  of  reeponsl- 
Mllty  In  thus  setting  off  what  msy  wen  be 
a  ehaln  of  inflationary  price  rises  Ths  es- 
Mnc«  of  Mr.  Slough's  position  is  that  higher 
profit*  arc  naoMsary  to  pormlt  the  company 
to  oiod^mlM  mors  rapidly  uid  thtu  kaep  it 
oomptUtlv*  Afalnat  highly  9«tUnt  forvign 
•(Ml  prodtM«rs 

TIM  dl««tiUy  wltk  tB«  4»rUt  tha  ttoel 
tnduMry— wliMh  l«  mm  founddttra  of  Amar* 
iM'i  IndtMlftol  ftrtnfftti^lMf  cmploytd  tn 
puMitll  of  IM  0feilMMv9  It  MmI  ^Mlnfl  prises 
will  quit*  ttlMlf  leim  tftmand  ut4  •mnwuf 
MmpHltiy*  dMUvliiM.  if  guvl  li  Mng 
prloMl  out  of  IM  dooMMM  and  ovotm*  mar- 
MM,  M  tiM  Mmpanlae  batv  r*pMtadly 
wwiMd,  tlM  worvt  poMlMo  rsBMdy  would 
appaar  to  ba  to  prlos  It  sCtn  Mgher. 

Tha  4  years  slnoe  the  laat  inorsaas  in  steel 
prlaes  bar*  aU  been  poor  years  on  whleh  to 
base  any  loog-tarm  Judgmant  about  relations 


Tba  pa- 


betwaen  ooata.  prices,  and  protita. 
rlod  started  with  19S8.  a  year  ot 
foUowad  by  1»M.  whan  tha  mills  war*  shut 
down  by  a  lid-day  strlks.  1900.  whan  the 
strlks's  aftermath  was  dragging  tlia  soonomy 
Into  a  nsw  slump,  and  UMl,  whan  another 
recession  kapt  tha  mills  opsratinc  At  half  of 
capacity  for  many  weeks.  Dsspits  thaaa  fac- 
tors. United  Stataa  Steal's  praAts  on  each 
dollar  of  sates  wsre  •  7  percent  la  ISSd.  7 
percent  In  10M,  8J  percent  in  ISdO.  and  5.7 
percent  last  year.  The  amwiat  of  proBt 
plowed  b*ck  Into  the  bnrtnees  for  plant  Im- 
provement In   tba   4-year  period  waa  tsoa 


Prodte  are  tha  Ufeblood  of  buslaaas.  Thay 
must  bs  adequate  to  assure  a  isaanrshls  re- 
turn for  Inveetors  and  to  provlds  tha  enor- 
mous sums  necessary  to  keep  our  plants 
abreast  of  the  swift  forward  movaassat  of 
industrial  technology.  But  prodta  are  asU- 
canoallng  If  price  incraases  laatttatad  to 
make  them  bigger  reeolt  in  stlAli^  tha  high- 
level  demand  far  steel  which  prevailed  la  the 
flirst  quarter  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Blough  reports  that  foratfa  eompetl- 
tlon  has  reduced  ths  market  for  American 
steel  by  ft  or  8  million  tons,  or  tha  equivalent 
of  40.000  JotM.  This  loss  will  never  be  recap- 
tiored  by  making  our  steel  less  competitive. 
The  real  need  Is  for  tax  Inoantlvas  to  spur 
new  plant  eonatrikctlon.  at  tha  type  propoaed 
In  the  administration's  tax  bill,  and  for  more 
generous  depredation  allovrancaa.  of  tha  type 
the  Treasury  Department  reportedly  hsa  un- 
der oonstderatloD.  With  such  tax  aids  and  a 
renewed  upeurys  in  the  economy,  steal  eould 
do  much  more  to  Improve  Its  proAt  position 
than  It  can  by  raising  Its  prices. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  18,  19S21 
Stxxl's  Weak  DxriNSS 

Roger  Blough.  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  spoke  with 
commendable  tact  and  proper  restraint  In 
his  reply  to  President  Kennedy's  criticism  of 
steel  price  Increasss.  It  is  too  bad  tha  ac- 
tions of  steel  were  not  equally  rastralncd. 

The  emphaale  Mr.  Blough  placea  on  tha 
need  for  more  rapid  equipment  modemlaa- 
tlon  In  the  Industry  Is  sound  enough,  but 
his  cass  for  effscting  that  modsmlxatlon 
through  higher  prices  Is  not  so  sound.  The 
investment  tax  credits  which  tha  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  allow  for  equipment 
modernizaUon  (In  the  tax  bUl)  would  make 
funds  avails  bis  for  this  purpose,  and  would 
have  tlM  added  virtue  of  directing  tha  sav- 
ings in  taxss  specifically  to  thla  purpoee. 
There  Is  no  way  of  eamaarklng  a  portion  of 
the  price  rise  for  this  end,  however  plauelbly 
the  industry  may  argue  that  general  In- 
creaaes  in  profits  will  sllow  mors  modaml- 
aatlon. 

Ths  chslraian's  statement  that  thsra  was 
no  oommltmsnt  to  retain  cxietlag  f  lusa  is 
no  doubt  Utsrally  trus,  but  It  ta  aaasBttally 
false.  The  Oovemment,  labor,  and  the  pub- 
lic, during  the  nagotlatlons.  bad  drawn  an 
infsrence  that  ths  quid  pro  quo  for  raauulnt 
by  Ubor  would  b*  restraint  by  laduatry.  It 
would  bava  bean  booasi,  aaadld.  and  prudant 
of  lbs  steel  induatry  to  bava  mad*  It  plain 
MMt  ibla  waa  not  tba  oaaa  bafoM  Mm  aen- 
Ma«M  war*  aifnad.  Tba  Bloufb  argnaisnt 
OB  tbu  hand  l*  )u*t  no*  aonrlBaUifl, 

It  u  to  b«  bopad  Mm4  t*«  tktumtm  la 
•evraal  wBob  ba  aifuaa  Mmi  Mfhar  ciaal 
pntm  twuum  nd  )im4  tnmtum  Im  bwjM  In* 
bf  MMl  uaara  IB  Mm  priMi  dT  MMir 
wiBBiadltiM,  Utm  pafmsMfd  bla 
win  ba  fof  tba  aiiateiara  9t  ttmt  ft- 
mains  to  be  saen.  The  ftguraa  uaad  ara  Im* 
praaalva.  Tboy  ara  not  twara'  ■gwaa,  bow* 
nt.  Aad  avan  U  tbay  ara  eorraet,  other 
manufaeturars  can  maka  tha  mibm  argumant 
Miat  Mr.  Blougb  mafcas  for  bigbar  prices 
that  wtn  permit  tham  to  modamlaa  tbetr 
equipment.  Mor  do  bla  eoat  tttutm  take 
account  of  the  psyebologleal  tmpetna  to  rU- 
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Ing    prlcea    that    the    steel    Industry    has 
provided. 

United  States  Stael  management,  Ilka  every 
other  managamant  in  a  auultet  economy,  has 
obligations  to  stockholdsrs  which  Mr. 
Blough  very  properly  smphastaea.  But  stock- 
holders are  not  the  only  dttaens  who  hava 
a  oonosm  about  steel  prices  or  ths  only 
cltlxens  to  whom  management  Is  beholden. 
Modem  industrial  management,  conoaraed 
in  the  long-term  profita  of  enterprise,  have 
a  responsibility  to  thslr  customers,  too.  Mr. 
Blough  hss  not  stated  that  obligation  vary 
well.  His  poUcy  dedsioas  and  actions  have 
not  exhibited  much  swareness  of  that  obli- 
gation. 

The  President  has  not  argued  and  the 
country  doea  not  believe  that  profits  are  rep- 
rehensible In  a  market  economy.  They  are 
essential  to  Industrial  productivity,  growth 
and  prosperity.  It  Is  not  profits  as  such  to 
which  there  Is  objection.  The  steel  Industry 
and  other  Industries  should  be  {irofitable. 
They  must  be  profitable  Lf  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  satlsfactoi7  rate  ot  relnveetment  and 
economic  growth.  Raising  prices,  however, 
Is  not  the  only  means  of  increasing  profits; 
It  U  simply  the  readleet  and  easiest  and 
the  quickest  method  of  doing  It.  "His  leaat 
that  Big  Steel  owed  the  Oovemment  and  the 
country  was  a  demonstration  that  It  had 
considered  every  other  means  before  pur- 
suing a  poUcy  ao  at  war  with  other  needs 
of  the  national  soonomy,  and  so  Indifferent 
to  the  deelrabUlty  of  holding  the  price  line, 
the  nsoasslty  of  maintaining  a  price  struc- 
ture competitive  in  world  markets  and  the 
Importance  of  holding  down  the  Wnfi^Hwl 
burdens  of  Oovemment. 

The  careful  sUtement  that  Mr.  Blou^ 
made  Thursday  would  not  convince  many 
people  that  the  Industry  had  thoughtfully, 
prayerfully  and  soberly  considered  every  al- 
ternative to  higher  prlcea  before  taking  an 
action  so  filled  with  bad  consequences  for 
steel  in  particular,  for  business  In  general 
and  for  the  country. 

It  Is  especially  unfortimate  that  the  steal 
Industry's  action  has  alienated  so  many  peo- 
ple who  sre  eo  much  In  agreement  with 
Its  larger  views  of  Industry's  Important  role. 
No  doubt  an  overwhelming  majority  of  dtl- 
zens  are  convinced  that  It  Is  T>y  keeping 
Industry  profltabls  and  successful  that  we 
havs  ths  bast  hope  of  maintaining  prosperity 
and  growth.  A  functioning  Industrial  so- 
ciety makss  Jobs  by  wholasale  while  Oovem- 
ment struggle*  to  make  them  by  retail  with 
public  works  and  Federal  spending.  It  Is 
to  this  puipoae  and  end  that  we  should  be 
turning  managerial  genius.  Now  we  aesm 
liksly  to  hava  a  sterUa  and  rancorous  argu- 
ment over  Oovernmenti  proper  role  in  waga- 
price  policymaking  in  baalc  Indtistrles.  such 
as  steal.  Daaplte  Mr.  Blougb 'a  argument, 
moet  Americans  wUl  remain  oonrlacad  that 
the  steal  Induatry  baa  taken  tha  wrong  aa- 
tlon. at  tba  wrong  time  in  tba  wrong  way. 

I  Prom  (h*  Maw  York  Timaa,  Apr.  15,  10ta| 
STUB,  DnsMA-^Xmrwiwr  nn  Vmiob 

A  few  mInuMa  bafora  I  laat  Tuaaday  aran- 
ing  a  oallar  waa  ahown  into  PraaUMnt  Kan- 
nady'a  oflaa,  bla  purpeaa  andnaoiuMad.  Tba 
oallar  waa  Rofar  M,  moudb,  bewd  ahalrBMB 
cf  Unitad  fldWa  tMal,  Wbdt  ba  bad  to  sdf 
irft  Mr,  fcannadf  In  wb«»l  waa  <aaar1bad  m 
•UM  ol  "aonirollad  fuff,"  OnlMd  ftdlas 
bMai,  adl4  1^,  Mdufb,  wm  ralalBf  lla  priaaa. 

A  raw  miBttMa  paal  •  la«l  Mdar,  raporMw 
in  tba  Maw  Torfe  oMaaa  of  OnlMd  MaMa  Maal 
wapa  handad  a  atataMawt.  Itwaadi 
of  Mirrandar.  Hm  prlaa  riaa  bad  baan 
ealad. 

In  tba  73  boura  batwaab  ttMsa  two  avanM 
the  Matlon  bad  wltnaaaad  a  grant  dnun»— a 
struggte  of  will  batwaan  tba  WblM  Bouaa 
and  a  pivotal  Induatry.  Tba  price  rlaa — in 
which  moat  major  steal  eoncema  bad  Joined — 
would  havs  torpedoed  a  major  part  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  strategy  for  promoting  economic 
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growth  white  reatralnln^  the  forces  of  infla- 
tion. T>o  forestall  It,  the  President  did  bat- 
tte  with  a  whole  arsenal  of  weapons — ^public 
rtrnitmdatlon,  prsasuiu  to  split  industry 
ranks,  the  threat  of  loas  of  Ooremmant  eon- 
tracts,  moves  toward  criminal  prosecution 
under  the  antitrust  Uws. 

The  outcome  was  a  clear-cut  Kennedy  vic- 
tory and,  by  all  Indications,  a  popular  one. 
Nevertbeleas,  three  large  questions  remained. 
They  were: 

First,  how  would  relations  between  busi- 
ness and  the  Kennedy  administration  be 
affected? 

Second,  could  the  President  continue 
hold  the  line  against  Inflation? 

Third,  what  should  be  done  about  a  basic 
problem  Involved  In  the  steel  batUe — ^the  ris- 
ing oompetltlan  UjB.  industry  has  been  en- 
countering from  other  Industrial  powers,  in- 
dudlng  RtissU? 

THX    BACKCaODND 

Steel  is  the  prindpal  underpinning  of  the 
American  economy.  The  steel  induatry  Is  a 
colossus  in  Its  own  right,  providing  Jobs  for 
689,000  workers  and  accounting  for  814  bil- 
lion In  annual  sales.  Its  output  of  100  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  is  a  qti&rter  of  the  world's 
production. 

Moreover,  steel's  products  are  the  starting 
point  for  hundreds  of  other  industries,  from 
the  manufacture  of  bobby  pins  to  the  con- 
struction of  ocean  liners.  An  ordinary  house 
msy  contain  as  much  as  four  tons  of  steel 
In  Its  construction  and  equipment. 

The  giant  of  the  Industry  is  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  This  Is  how  it  compares  with 
other  major  steel  companies  for  1961 : 


Company 

Output 

(million 

tons) 

Em- 
ployres 

I'uiU^  States  ?tecl.... 

25.1 
14.9 
7,2 
.V6 
fi.  1 
6.4 
4  3 
5.2 
2.2 

IM  000 

IVthtehem ... 

12R,000 

KrpuhUc 

48.000 

Jones  &  Lauichlin 

41   000 

N':itional 

2fi  000 

Armco 

aA.000 

Younratovn 

27.000 

InWn<I 

2V.000 

Kaiser 

11.000 

Steel's  pivotal  rote  has  made  the  industry 
a  major  focusing  point  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's economic  polldes.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
had  two  separate  but  related  key  objec- 
tives— the  avoidance  of  inflation  at  home  as 
the  economy  has  emerged  from  the  recession, 
and  ths  achievement  of  a  growth  rate  that 
would  keep  the  economy  flourishing  at  home 
and  competitive  abroad. 

For  several  years  after  World  War  n,  steel 
seemed  to  be  the  handmaiden  of  Inflation. 
Stael  prices  went  up  regularly  and  other 
prices  followed.  The  wholesale  price  of  steel 
roea  96  percent  batweau  1946  and  1950;  eon- 
aumar  prleaa  roaa  97  paroent  In  tba  aame 
period.  Tbaraaftar  steal  roaa  avan  faatar 
than  otbar  prloaa.  Blnoa  1960  ataal  prloaa 
hava  rlaan  61  pareant,  oonaumar  prloaa  90 
percent. 

Tha  tandanay  of  ataal  prlaa  Ineraaaaa  to 
puab  ettaar  priaaa  upward  baa  ouda  Waab- 
iBftOB  lW9p  9  gbarp  ay  a  on  tba  Indtiatiy. 
•t«9l  lnm$9u4  prldaa  In  19M,  but  tbaranftar 
h«M  tha  Itsa  tiadar  atroBf  pnmun  from 
botb  FiMtddBt  Maanbowar  and  FraHdant 
KaBB8wy< 

Tba  preWaw  of  aaonomia  crowtb,  artaaa 
from  Mm  rlataf  aaowomla  akaUanfa  of  aucb 

I^V    ^fI^^^^^W    gPB^W     W9^^w    ^^blw    BW^^K^BB    dVsBwUrn^vdwBw 

Zb  tba  Unitad  cutas, 
Daaaurad  by  tba  rlaa 
In  tha  groaa  antioiinl  product — ^baa  avarafsd 
t  paroant  a  yaar  orar  tba  laat  daeada.  That 
eompnraa  with  annual  Ineraaaaa  averaging 
93  pateant  tn  Japan,  7  J  pareant  In  Oarmany 
and  6  J  paroant  In  Italy. 

Ona  rsanit  te  parslatant  unemployment  In 
tha    United   SUtee,   contrasted   with   Ubor 
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shortages  in  the  boom  coimtrles.  The 
growth  of  foreign  output,  fc"gi4**w  with  In- 
creased productlva  efllctency,  to  "^^fc-'^g  it  in- 
creasln^y  dlOeult  for  U^B.  products  to  com- 
pete in  foreign  markets. 

Steel  Is  a  prima  ocampto.  UjS.  ataal  pro- 
duction in  1960  was  10  percent  higher  than 
In  1954;  in  the  same  period  the  alz  nations 
of  tha  Bur(^>ean  Common  Marfcat  Increaaed 
their  steel  prodtietlon  66  pesoent.  In  10 
years,  the  U,S.  share  of  world  stasl  trade  has 
dropped  from  17  percent  to  about  7  percent; 
American  Imports  of  steel  hava  risen  to  a 
point  where  in  some  montlM  they  exceed 
exports. 

The  United  States  confronts  thte  l»oblem 
at  the  very  time  President  Kennedy  has  been 
trying  to  increase  exports  as  a  mnano  of 
ceding  with  the  persistent  defldt  In  tha  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  United  Statea  makes 
money  in  trade — exports  exceeded  Imports  by 
85  bUllon  last  y^ar— but  that  surplus  to  more 
th&n  wiped  out  by  the  dollars  the  Nation 
sends  abroad  for  defense,  foreign  aid  and 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Kennedy  hss  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  win  business  support  in  hto  approach  to 
these  economic  probtems.  He  put  two  busi- 
ness leaders  in  hto  Cabinet— Douglas  Dillon 
as  Treasury  Secretary  and  Luther  Hodgee  as 
Conunerce  Secretary.  He  has  trnphaslftl  hto 
concern  with  balancing  the  Federal  budget; 
and,  aware  that  businessmen  have  tended 
to  regard  Democratic  admintotratlons  as  hos- 
tile ever  since  the  New  Deal,  he  has  taken 
frequent  occasion  to  assert  "how  really  un- 
true" It  to  that  "we  are  antlbusiness." 

It  was  against  thto  backgrotmd  that  the 
President  embarked  upon  hto  special  appeal 
for  restraint  by  management  in  steel. 

THX  coirrucT 

The  admintotration  for  many  numths  has 
been  heavily  engaged  In  the  effort  to  hold 
the  line  on  steel  prices.  President  Kennedy 
conunitted  hto  own  prestige  to  the  attempt. 

Last  September,  when  there  was  talk  of  a 
steel  price  increase.  Mr.  Kennedy  wrote  the 
heads  of  the  12  major  steel  companies  that 
an  increase  "could  shatter  the  price  stability 
which  the  country  has  now  enjoyed  for  some 
time."  Steel  prices  range  roughly  from  8100 
to  8175  per  ton  depending  on  tha  type  and 
quality.  The  President  added  that  "If  the 
Industry  were  to  forego  a  price  Increase 
*  *  *  it  would  clearly  then  be  tha  turn  <rf 
labor  representatives  to  limit  wags  demands 
to  a  level  constotent  with  continued  price 
stabiUty." 

Steelmen  griunbled  about  Oovemment 
meddling,  but  they  held  the  price  Una.  With 
steel's  3-year  labor  contracts  diM  to  expire 
June  80.  the  President  then  wmt  to  work  on 
the  United  Steelworkers  for  a  aoolnflation- 
ary  wage  agreement.  Hto  guldspoat  for  all 
industries — that  wags  Incressas  should  stay 
within  ths  average  annual  rlaa  of  S  paroant 
In  U,S.  productivity — ^would  hava  SMaat  for 
ataal  a  boost  llmltad  to  about  13  eanM  an 
hour  In  tba  first  yaar.  Mr.  Kannady  daolarad 
that  tba  ataal  nagotlatlona  would  "ba  n- 
gardad  aymbolleaUy  aa  a  taat  of  our  abttlty 
to  maaaga  our  aaonomy  in  a  aompaMtlva 
world." 

MMTtUrf  of  Labor  Arthur  Ooldbaw,  who 
bad  baan  ablaf  nafdttotor  lor  tba  alaMw 
ar f  prior 
•a  uUv 
bold  down 
aosMBltdMBi  waa  aoudbt  from  tlM  i 

wv^^w    I4r    w  aPM^V    ^fw  W^^Pf    wBW    gH^I^BwwHi^^lwaP^^^VlV    n^H^bW 

^FwoPw^w    9^r    ImV^^^V    B^MW V    9  W  »^M^B  ^^P   ^^w    ^^^^^^wBiHw    B*^^W 

union  damaads  waaa  baaad  an  tka  aaaumav 
tlen  that  If  It  wara  auaoaaaftil,  than  would 
ba  no  prlaa  Ineraaaa,  Aa  Mr.  Kannady  put 
Itlaatwaak: 

That  waa  tha  thread  that  ma  through 
every  discussion  which  I  had.  or  Saeratary 
Ooldberg  (bad). 

Mr.  Bloagh  aald  on  that  point 
"Mo 
given  regarding  price  action.' 


to  aoBUBf  Into  tba  OabiBgl,  pUiyad 
I  Mia  in  trylBf  to  gat  Mm  bbmb  t« 
rn  Ita  daoMBda,  AlMMMgb  B9  fermal 
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L«t«  laat  month  the  union  tuxtl  th«  ateel 
Industry  agre«d  on  a  a-year  contract  that 
provided  fringe  benefit  Increaeee  amounting 
to  about  10  centa  an  hour  for  the  first  year 
and  left  wage  queetlona  for  next  year.  The 
new  contracts  were  signed  the  week  before 
last,  to  the  accompaniment  of  praise  from 
the  President  for  "Indwtrlal  statesmanship 
of  the  highest  order."  The  administration's 
apparent  success  In  obtaining  a  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  agreement  was  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  Its  major  domestic  achievements  since 
taking  oOlce.  and  one  that  might  have  Im- 
portant political  repercussions  In  the  elec- 
tions next  fall. 

That  was  the  situation  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon when  the  White  House  received  a  tele- 
phone call  that  lir.  Blough  (rhymes  with 
how)  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  and 
wanted  to  see  the  President  Mr  Blough 
was  ushered  Into  the  President's  omce  at 
about  6  pm.  Mr  Kennedy  had  no  Idea  In 
advance   of    the    purpose    of    the   visit 

Mr  Slough's  news  shocked  and  deeply 
angered  the  President.  Mr.  Blough  Informed 
Mr.  Kennedy  that  United  States  Steel  was 
raising  the  price  of  steel  by  $41  per  ton  and 
that  an  announcement  to  that  effect  had  al- 
ready been  sent  to  the  press. 

On  orders  from  the  President.  White  House 
aids  Immediately  began  telephoning  the 
heads  of  the  other  steel  companies  They 
hoped  to  persuade  them  not  to  follow  United 
States  Steel's  lead,  hoping  Big  steel  might 
then  be  forced  to  rescind  the  price  increase 

oTHKas  roixow 
That  hope  waned  Wednesday  morning  as 
the  President  conferred  with  members  of 
his  Cabinet  on  the  steel  situation  The 
White  House  ticker  flashed  the  news  that 
one  by  one,  Ave  other  major  steel  companies 
had  Increased  their  prices  90  a  ton 

There  was  an   air  of  tense   expectancy   in 
the   State   Department   auditorium    Wednes- 
day   afternoon    as   the   newsmen    waited    for 
the    President    to    make    his    entrance      He 
strode  In  a  minute  late,  mounted   the  ros- 
trum and  In  slow,  measured  tones  that  served 
to  emphasize  his  anger,  delivered  a  slashing 
Indictment  of  the  major  steel  corporations 
President  Kennedy  acciised  the  steel  com- 
panies   of    "irresponsible    defiance"    of    the 
public    Interest   and  "ruthless  disregard  '  of 
their  duty      He  said  that  at  a  time  of  grave 
crlsU    In    Berlin    and    southeast    Asia,    when 
T9atrv\MtM    were   being    asked    to   leave    their 
families  and  servicemen  to  risk  their  lives. 
he  found   It  hard  "to  accept  a  situation  In 
which    a   tiny   handful    of    steel   executives" 
could    show    "such    utter   contempt   for    the 
interest    of    18S    million    Americans"     The 
President  wound  up  his  sUtement  by  saying . 
"SooM   time  ago,   I   asked  each   American 
to  eonstder  what  be  would  do  for  his  coun- 
try,  and   I   asked    the  steel   companies      In 
the  last  34  ho\irs  we  bad  their  answer  " 

^P*rt  from  the  question  of  economic  con- 
Mqueneee,  it  was  evident  the  President  felt 
the  steel  compantss  had  been  guilty  of  bad 
faith.  He  clearly  regarded  their  tactics  as 
•  deliberate  mouaetrapping  of  the  steel 
union  and  a  stap  in  the  face  to  hU 
administration. 

Counteraction  came  fast.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  announced  a  grand 
Jury  investigation  of  the  steel  price  increases 
The  implication  was  that  the  Government 
was  seeking  evidence  of  coUuslve  price  Hx- 
•*>« — »  criminal  offense — In  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  The  Pederal  Trade 
Commission  was  also  reported  looking  into 
the  price  Increase,  and  both  the  House  Anti- 
trust Subcommltee  and  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  announced  that 
they  planned  Investigations. 

SLOUCH'S    vxxw 

Thursday    afternoon.    Mr     Blough    held    a 
news  conference  to  present  the  steel  Indus- 


try's case.  He  said  the  price  Increase  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  Industry  to  Invest 
In  new  plant  and  equipment  In  order  to 
meet  competition  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
When  asked  what  United  States  Steel  would 
do  If  some  of  the  steel  companies  did  not 
raise  prices.  Mr  Blough  said  that  would 
create  a  "very  dtfflcult "  situation 

Friday  was  a  day  of  dramatic,  rapld-flre  de- 
velopments 'I'he  President  wheeled  up  vir- 
tually every  big  gun  at  his  command 
White  House  p.'essure  on  the  steel  companies 
that  still  had  r.ot  announced  a  price  Increase 
was  Intense,  with  the  President  mailing  some 
of  the  phone  calls  himself  Inland  Steel  Co  . 
eighth  largest  producer,  was  a  major  target 
Prom  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  subpenas 
flew  out  to  Vr.e  heads  of  other  steel  com- 
panies Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
announced  that  defense  orders  would  be 
shifted  t*)  connpaniea  that  did  not  raise 
prices 

Mldmornlng  Prlday  came  the  first  crack 
In  the  steel  Industry  line  Inland  annnuiiced 
that  It  would  not  raise  Its  prices  The 
retreat  l)egan  to  turn  Inlt)  a  rout  when 
Bethlehem  St-'el,  second  largest  producer, 
ordered  its  $e  Increase  rescinded  But  all 
eyes  were  still  on  United  States  .steel  which 
72  hours  earlUr  had  preclpitjited  the  price- 
Increase  parade  At  5  15  pm  came  the 
capitulation  A  statement  by  the  company 
said 

United  Stati  8  Steel  Corp  today  announced 
that  It  resclnced  the  .3',,  percent  price  in- 
crease •  •  •  The  price  decision  wjts  made  In 
the  llkjht  of  coinf>etUlve  developments  tt«day 
and  all  other  c  jrrent  circumstances    ' 

The  other  st«>el  compnnies  quickly  fell  inUj 
line  In  Norft  Ik.  Va  ,  where  he  was  ab<iard 
a  cruiser  obeervlnn  naval  maneuvers  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  issued  a  statement  .savniK 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  most 
iCratlfled  •  •  •  In  taklni?  the  iictl.in  at  this 
tln\e.  the  steel  companies  are  serving  the 
public  Interest   ' 

THE     QUESTIONS 

John  Kenneily  »  victory  l<i*t  week  seems 
certain  to  havf  wide  fX)lltlcal  and  eninrimlc 
refiercusslons 

Politically  the  President  has  entered  the 
Hats  on  behalf  of  the  little  man  — the  con- 
sumer who  woi  Id  been  hit  by  rising  prices — 
and  trlumphe-i  That  feat  promises  U:> 
Increase  his  already  high  popularity  as  he 
heads  toward  t.ne  first  public  referendum  on 
his  administration  In  the  congressional  and 
gubernatorial  elections  this  fall 

Mr  Kennedy  s  deed  al«o  promises  to  give 
his  party  a  big  campaign  Issue  The  Demo- 
craU  can  now  depict  themselves  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  consumer  They  can  be  ex- 
pected to  go  further  and  trumpet  anew  the 
assertion  that  -he  Republicans  are  the  party 
of  big  business  The  argument  would  be 
that  big  steel  went  along  with  a  Republican 
president  for  3  years  when  he  wss  trying  to 
hold  the  price  line  but  sought  to  override  a 
Democrauc  President  who  prsased  the  same 
objective 

A  closely  relsted  political  question  U  what 
the  relationship  will  now  be  between  the 
President  and  the  business  community  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  made  plain  hU  belief  that  the 
effort  to  raise  nteel  prices  was  a  betrayal  of 
an  Implicit  agr>>ement  arising  from  the  non- 
Inflationary  wiige  contract  signed  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  He  may  therefore  re- 
appraise his  attitude  toward  business. 

>*AT     BX    TOOCH 

That  reappraisal  could  result  In  a  tougher 
line  by  the  admlnUtratlon  Mr  Kennedy 
seems  less  likely  to  heed  business  cries  about 
unbalanced  bwlgets,  especially  If  he  deems 
deflcit  spending  necessary  to  the  realization 
of  hU  economic  objectives  Similarly,  the 
President  may  l>e  less  Inclined  to  heed  busi- 
ness objections  to  leglslaUve  proposals  that 


would  give  Increased  protection  to  oonaum- 
ers 

It  Is  also  possible,  however,  that  having 
demonstrated  his  power,  the  President  will 
decide  to  forgive  and  forget.  He  still  has  an 
Important  economic  stake  In  maintaining 
good  relations  with  the  business  conununlty. 

One  clear  economic  outcome  of  last  week's 
encounter  U  that  the  President  is  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  present  and  defend  the 
national  Interest  In  price  and  wage  disputes. 
He  made  plain  long  ago  his  belief  that  the 
Government  has  a  duty  to  do  so,  aiul  now 
he  has  emerged  victorious  In  a  major  show- 
down on  the  Issue 

ISSCE    or    INFLATION 

Mr  Kennedy  has  also  won  a  round  In  his 
battle  to  curb  Inflation  But  that  will  re- 
main a  pressing  Issue  for  the  future  Many 
businessmen  believe  that  steel  had  a  case 
for  a  price  Increase  whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  timing  and  the  method  of  the 
effort 

Still  unanswered,  but  In  much  sharper 
focus  as  a  result  of  last  week's  events.  Is  the 
question  of  what  the  United  States  Is  to  do 
to  improve  its  economic  growth  rate.  Bven 
before  the  clash  over  steel  prices,  the  Presi- 
dent was  receiving  conflicting  advice  over  the 
role  the  Government  should  take  In  the 
economy 

Prom  the  Labor  Department  and  Council 
of  Eccjnomic  Advisers  came  pressure  for  a 
stronger  Government  direction  of  the  econ- 
omy If  the  Nation  was  to  cope  with  problems 
of  unemployment,  a  lagging  growth  rate  and 
rUIng  International  competition  These  ad- 
visers urged  the  President  to  advance  public 
works  programs  to  provide  Jobs  and  Increase 
demand,  tax  p<illcles  to  spur  business  Invest- 
ment In  new  productive  facllltlee:  poesibly 
even  price  and  wage  controls  to  make  certain 
th.it  growth  occurs  without  Inflation. 

THE    OTHCa     VIEW 

Other  advisers,  noUbly  in  the  Commerce 
and  Treasury  Departmenu.  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  rely  primarily  on  guidance  and  se- 
lective Government  spending  to  accelerate 
the  strong  forces  of  a  free.  competiUve  econ- 
omy This  was  the  advice  Mr  Kennedy  had 
tended  to  follow 

Now  the  President  may  conclude  that  he 
must  take  a  stronger  hsnd  Few  obeervers 
think  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  Impoee  price 
and  wage  controls  But  short  of  that  sev- 
eral avenues  are  open  to  him. 

The  principal  one  U  toward  sharp  Increaaes 
In  Federal  spending  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, even  at  the  rtsk  of  deflclts.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy may  now  also  press  for  more  legislation 
to  control  the  economy 

Underlying  all  these  economic  considera- 
tions Is  the  fundamental  issue  of  bow  the 
United  Sutes  is  to  solve  its  problems  of 
domestic  unemployment  and  forel«B  com- 
petition It  was  easentUlly  that  laeue  to 
which  the  steelmen  were  addreeelng  them- 
selves Mr  Blough  presented  an  argument 
that  has  a  considerable  following.  It  was 
that  US  business  cannot  compete  without 
constant  modernization  of  plant;  that  the 
money  for  modernization  must  come  from 
proflu  (either  those  thst  are  relnveeted  in 
the  bualneas  or  thnee  that  attract  further 
public  Investment),  and  that  profit  margins 
have  been  shrinking 

The  counterargument — that  raising  prices 
U  not  the  way  to  make  producU  more  com- 
petitive and  that  shrinking  profits  are  at- 
trlbuUble  to  low  volume — does  not  do  away 
with  the  fundamental  queation.  If  the 
events  of  last  week  do  nothing  else,  there- 
fore, they  seem  certain  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  both  Government  and  buslnees  on 
the  basic  Issue  of  how  to  keep  the  VS  econ- 
omy flourishing  at  home  and  competitive 
abroad 
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RETURN  OF  "YOITTH  WANTS  TO 
KNOW"  TO  CAPITAL 

Mr.  DIRKSEM.  Mr.  Preaklait.  on 
Sunday,  March  11, 1  had  the  prlyilare  to 
be  the  first  guest  on  Theodore  Oranlk's 
award-wlnnlns.  "Touth  Wants  To 
Know"  program  in  Its  return  to  our  Na- 
tion's CapltaL  This  time-honored  pro- 
Knun  was  presented  by  American  Secu- 
rity k  Tnut  Co.  over  WTTO.  Channel  5. 

The  American  Security  k  Trust  Co.  Is 
to    be    commended    for    bringing    the 

Youth  Wants  To  Know"  pn)gram  back 
to  our  Nation's  Capital  and  a  special 
word  of  praise  should  go  to  Robert  W. 
Baker,  president  of  American  Security  k 
Trust  Co..  for  his  tremendous  spirit  of 
public  senrlce  in  making  this  kind  of 
outstanding  programing  possible. 

It  is  another  example  of  what  has 
made  American  Security  k  Trust  Co.  be- 
come one  of  the  100  largest  banks  In  the 
Nation,  and  reflects  superbly  the  Amer- 
ican Security  k  Tnut  Co.'s  unerring 
insight  into  what  interests  and  concerns 
the  people  who  live  in  and  near  our 
Nation's  Ci^yitol. 

As  a  perscHial  note.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  "Touth 
Wants  To  Know"  broadcast.  "Well,  com- 
ing back  on  the  show  is  like  a  salute  to 
an  old  friend,  Ted  Qranik." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  renuu-ks  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  the  program  be  printed  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricx)U>,  as  foUows: 

Touth  Wawts  To  Kmow 

AnnouncMT.  American  Security  *  Trtut 
Co..  one  of  the  100  Uigest  banks  In  the 
NaUon.  preeenU  "Touth  WanU  To  Know." 

Queetloo.  Senator  Dnuunr.  has  the  UjS. 
deciaion  to  resume  nuclear  t^>«t4ng  froasn 
the  thaw  ol  the  ookt  war? 

Questktn.  Senator  DixaBDr.  has  the  Be- 
pubUcea  Party  become  a  party  of  peraoaal- 
itles  rather  than  poUdesr 

Queetton.  Senator  DtrnMrnat.  why  ahould  we 
even  ooaakOmt  negotiating  with  the 
Cooununietat 

B*«—  In  just  a  moment.  Senate  Minor- 
ity LMder  Bvoarr  DnuuKw.  oC  nilaoto.  wUI 
answer  these  and  other  penetrmttng  queettons 
on  "Touth  Wante  To  Know." 

Ledles  and  gentienieii.  weloooie  to  '^outh 
Wanu  To  Know."  Our  gueet,  SenaSor 
Enmmrr  Baa—,  of  miaote.  la  one  at  the 
busleet  men  la  the  UA.  Senate.  In 
addition  to  hie  dutlee  as  mlaortty 
Senator  OBxam  U  enjoytng  a 
of  what  Is  known  in  Waehli^ton  as  tli* 
"Bv  and  Cbsblib"  allow.  This  to  a 
a»w»  oonferenoe  eonducted  jolnUy  by 
Dtiaerw  and  Botjee  BepubUean 
Chamlmb  Hswjtw.  Senator  Dbksbh.  it's  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  again  to  "Toutb 
Wants  TD  Know." 

Senator  DBxanr.  Well,  it  deralope  eaae 
"^ta'gl*  with  me.  because  X  was  one  ot 
Theodore  Oranlk's  first  patrons.  I  tMwv.  on 
a  TV  ahow  long  ago.  And  so  it's  good  to 
come  back  and  to  see  this  rery  sharp  panel. 

Bakxkk.  Thank  you.  air.  Now  let's  begin 
our  questioning  with  Bob. 

QueeUon.  Senator  DxaKsair,  haant  the 
recent  amity  created  by  the  Powers-Abel 
swap  been  destroyed  by  the  recent  reetunp- 
tlon  of  nuclear  testing — or  the  decision  to 
resume? 

Senator  Diuukm.  Oh,  I  doubt  It  very 
much.  I  rather  fancy  the  fliiiiiiii  on  tlie 
part  of  this  country  in  nndertaklng  to  ra- 
sume  nuclear  testing  has  brought  our  so- 


called  frlands  aerass  the  sea  to  tbelr  aenaee. 
And  aaaybe  eonathtng  good  and  objeettva 
and  floaatruetlve  will  oome  out  of  It  before 
we  get  tlirougli. 

QnSKHn.  Senator  DreassH.  do  yoa  feel 
that  the  resumption  at  thaee  teets  will  esuae 
the  AfTo-Aslan  voting  bloc  to  vote  against 
the  United  Statea  in  the  UJf . 

Senator  Dnocaair.  1  know  of  no  reaeon  why 
It  should.  It's  our  own  security  that's  In- 
vcdved.  and  they  should  be  as  much  Inter- 
eeted  In  oar  security  as  they  are  In  that  of 
anybody  else. 

Queetton.  Senator  DrnKSKW ,  do  you  consid- 
er that  there  are  other  erlterU  other  than 
preventing  war,  of  going  to  the  stunmit? 

Senator  DnoEaair.  Well,  that's  a  pretty 
broad  question  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can 
give  foU'a  responsive  answer.  There  are  so 
many  factors,  of  ooutae.  that  aie  Involved  In 
the  bustnaas  of  manwg  or  oonducttng  war, 
whethar  war  Is  declared  or  not.  And  you'd 
have  to  evaluate  a  great  many  factors  In  or- 
der to  answer  that  question  properly. 

QuesUon.  Well,  should  we  first  achieve 
something  at  the  Prime  Minister  level  before 
the  President  shook!? 

Senator  Dnucaaw.  Oh,  definitely  so.  becatise 
I  think  we've  had  our  leeeon  In  that  respect. 
Too  often  the  agenda  was  not  firmed  up  and 
as  a  result,  whatever  our  bopee  were  for 
achievement  at  the  summit,  just  fell  apart. 
And  we  ought  to  be  poetUve  and  quite  sure 
that  we  know  what  the  agenda  Is  going  to 
be  and  that  the  agenda  to  going  to  be  fol- 
lowed, even  though  In  other  timee.  It  liaan't 
been  followed,  because  that's  the  only  assur- 
ance. I  think,  we  can  have  that  eomethlng 
oonclualve  can  oome  out  of  It. 

QueetloD.  Senator,  Khruahchev  has  point- 
ed out  a  discrepancy  In  the  VS.  confidence 
In  Ite  mlUtary  prowees  In  Its  decision  to  re- 
sume testing.  Is  he  right?  Is  the  missile 
gap  back  with  us? 

Senator  Ddik8bm.  I  doubt  whether  the 
mtoatle  gap  to  back  with  us.  I  thought  we 
had  eettled  that  lesue  quite  a  long  time  ago. 
And  I  think  we're  pretty  confident  about  our 
power  In  the  miselle  firid.  Now.  Khrushchev 
may  make  moet  any  kind  of  an  obaerratlon 
that  hto  rather  vagarious  mind  wUl  suggest, 
but  that  doasnt  mean  thst  it  to  a  fact  or  he 
to  uttering  what  to  the  truth. 

QtMstlon.  Senator  DnucszH,  in  view  of  the 
resulte  of  past  negotutlons.  why  should  we 
even  bother  to  negottote  with  the  Com- 
muntote? 

Senator  Dbkskm.  Wen,  there  are  probably 
a  himdred  million  people  who  have  asked 
that  same  question.  In  view  of  the  fact  thst 
theee  other  adventures  hsve  failed,  and  that 
so  often  we  could  have  no  confidence  In  the 
oral  or  written  word  of  the  people  who  con- 
(toet  the  aCatrs  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have 
had  soms  doubts  on  thst  score  myself. 

Qusstton.  flsnstor  Doucsbh,  do  yon  feel 
that  a  fear  of  Commtuitot  China  to  forcing 
Mr.  KhmslKbev  to  negotiate  more  with  the 
West? 

Ssnator  Dancssw.  That,  of  course,  to  a 
sparulstlon.  I  do  not  know  what's  in  the 
ndnd  of  Ohou  Bn-lal  or  Mao  TSe-tong  tn 
Bed  China,  who  sssm  to  bs  the  directors  of 
the  policy.  I  can  only  evaluate  It  as  best  I 
can  from  tbs  things  I  read  tn  the  press  from 
ttme  to  ttms.  Thsrs  msy  be  s  sdilsm  be- 
tween these  two  ootmtrles — who  shall  say? — 
but  thto  much  we  know,  that  the  Red  Chi- 
nees are  pretty  weU  wedded  to  a  rigid 
Marxist  line,  and  In  view  of  wlukt  happened 
to  Stalin  In  the  Soviet  Union,  perhaps  they^re 
not  so  hard  bitten  there  on  that  same  thing 
Question.  Senator  DnucsxK.  on  a  recent 
talevlalan  program  Setmtor  OoLDwana  ez- 
prnesed  hto  approval  of  the  Ideato  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  but  disavowed  Ite  leader- 
ship.   Do  you  cars  to  comment  on  his 

Senator  DnoKanr.  I  have  no  conunent  on 
the  John  Birch  Society.  First.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  him.    I  have  never  seen  a  John 


what 


Blrcher  In  my  life.  I  have  no 
theyYe  achieving.  I've  seen  soma  of 
things  In  the  press.  That's  as  far  as  it  gete. 
I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  John  Birch 
factions  to  speak  of  ttrntk  In  my  lunae  State. 
And  BO  I  have  given  no  attention,  and  since 
I  have  no  knowledge,  obvloualy.  I  could  make 
no  reascmed  or  durable  or  eustalnad  com- 
ment. 

BAXsn.  Would  you  agree  with  farmer  Vice 
Preeldent  Nlzon.  Senator  Db^mst.  that  he 
would  not  BuppcHt  a  Repuhllcaa  candidate 
who  to  a  member  of  the  Birch  Sodetyf 

Senator  Doocaaif .  WeU.  I  dont  know  what 
the  exact  situation  was  In  Oallfamto.  I 
speak  only  for  myself.  Because  I  know  what 
my  own  politics,  my  own  poUelea  ai«.  »n^| 
I  never  get  off  the  trail  becatise  some  of 
theee  rather  strange  and  extraaae  pheno- 
mena should  develop  In  the  poUtleal  scene. 
That's  not  new.  That's  been  going  on  slnoe 
the  days  of  Abraham  TJii«r>i« 

Question.  Senator  Dnucasai,  do  you  know 
how  far  the  John  Btr^  Society  lu^  pene- 
trated Into  the  BepubUcan  Party? 

Senator  Dntaaait.  Well.  I  would  have  any 
doubt  that  It'a  penetrated  at  all  Insofar  as 
I  know. 

Question.  Senator  EkDocsBM,  do  you  beUeve 
that  Oeneral  Walker's  running  for  the  gov- 
ernorship In  Texas  will  aid  the  BepubUcan 
Party? 

Senator  Dajcsair.  I  couldn't  tall  you. 
Question.  Senator.  George  Bonmey  haa  re- 
cently been  hurdled  Into  the  qwtUght.  bring- 
ing the  number  of  pereonallttoe  in  the  Be- 
pubUcan Party  to  four.  lent  that  too  many 
for  a  minority  party? 

Senator  Dduesxm.  Oh.  X  doubt  it  very 
much.  I  think  our  history  wlU  stiow  that 
we've  had  a  lot  more  personalities  that  far 
ahead  of  a  Presidential  eleetlan.  But.  of 
cotuee,  time  has  a  aray  of  ij-imllng  with  than. 
Question.  Senator  Dnucsaw,  do  you  agree 
with  Senator  Javrb'  recent  oonunent  that 
the  current  debate  between  the  progreeslvee 
and  the  conservative  wing  of  the  BepubU- 
can Party  to  the  most  critical  eristo  it  has 
faced  ainoe  1932? 

Senator  Dtskskn.  Tou  mean  the  party  has 
faced? 

Question.  Tes. 

Senator  DoxaaM.  Oh,  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
I  didnt  know  tliat  we  had  a  ertato  in  the 
BepubUcan  Party. 

Question.  How  are  you  going  to  taring  the 
conservatives  and  the  more  progrssstvc  wliqpi 
of  the  BepubUcan  Par^  back  tngetliii 
again? 

Senator  Doucssm.  Tou  don't  always  do  It. 
and  never  have  you.  I've  always  said  that 
the  BepubUcan  umbrella  to  a  large  one  that 
admlte  of  aU  shades  of  opinion.  Dont  fdr- 
get  that  the  BepuMioan  Par^  started  as  an 
amalgam  of  a  half  a  rinaan  partiss  la  lg60. 
But  they  hsd  one  objeetlvs  and  one  gtaat 
Irteal-thst  was  the  |wsastistluM  of  the 
union,  and  ultimately  Xreeli^  the  country 
of  slavery.  They  dldnt  agree  on  a  great 
many  othsr  things,  snd  so  yon  new  aspect 
In  the  vsgarlous  times  for  aU  BstniWU  siis  to 
agrss  on  all  things.  My  hope  as  a  Isader 
always  to  that  on  the  fundaasaatal  lesnes. 
and  at  tlie  top  of  It  I'd  put  freedom  and  In- 
dividual liberty,  that  there  we  can  iMe  It  m 
a  measuring  rod  when  we  evaluata  all  the 
policy  matters  and  aU  the  prngrsms  that  are 
advanced  upon  the  Congrees  for  attention. 
Queetlon.  Senator,  reomt  poUs  Show  that 
Preeldent  Kennedy's  popularly  to 
Do  you  think  thto  Indicatee  th^  I 
crate  wUl  increase  their  majorl^  In  Um 
Senate  and  nouee  In  next  feu's  iikwtliaiT 

Senator  DmxssM.  No.  I  donX  baraiias  you 
lutve  to  dtosocUte,  I  think,  the  leader  tram 
the  poUclee  that  are  a  part  of  tha  Mew 
Frontier.  And  I  think  you'll  rtlsffiisi  in  the 
coimtry  that  the  popularity  of  tlwas  ttauM  to 
quite  a  dlOSrent  thli^  from  ttos 
popularity  of  the  President. 
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Quastlon,  Senator  DnuusK,  do  you  t—l 
tluit  IlUnota  will  tw  a  MUre  Republican  State 
In   19«a7 

Senator  DnKanc.  Well,  I  try  not  to  be 
overly  prophetic,  but  I  hope  ao. 

Queetlon.  In  Tlew  of  recent  party  aetbacka, 
of  your  party,  on  the  State  and  National  leTel, 
what  do  you  think  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
Republican  Party  If  the  Democrata  sweep 
the  Nation  In  1902  and  19M? 

Senator  DOKaxM.  Well,  first  youll  have  to 
tell  me  what  these  setbacks  were. 

Question.  Well,  the  Republicans  have  bad 
a  President  In  only  two  out  of  eight  terms. 
Also  only  10  State  Oovernors. 

Senator  Ddikskn.  Oh.  but  you  spoke  about 
recent  setbacks. 

Qiiestlon.  Well.  I'm  sorry 

Senator  DxaKazM.  We  had  done  quite  well. 
I  thought.  Obviously,  there  was  a  defeat  In 
1940.  but  wnen  you  talk  about  recent  set- 
backa.  I  think  of  two  Republican  members 
who  were  elected  to  the  legislature  In  the 
Carollnas.  I  wouldn't  call  that  a  setback. 
I  think  the  advances  we  made  in  that  con- 
gressional district  In  Michigan,  even  though 
I  we  didn't   win.   but  cut   the  majority   from 

~  some  25.000  to  around  700  or  800.  was  any- 

thing but  a  setback.  So  you  see  life  Is  swiftly 
moving  and  In  the  political  field  there's  a 
great  acceleration  of  events,  and  to  be  timely. 
we've  always  got  to  bring  It  up  to  date  And 
I  think  If  you  use  the  word  "recently."  we 
have  been  doing  all  right. 

BAaaxx.  I  think.  Senator  DnKSKN.  Doug- 
las was  referring  to  two  recent  special  con- 
greMlonal  elections — one  In  New  York  and 
one  In  Texas — In  which  E>emocraU  won  both 
Senator  DDtxaxN.  Oh,  well,  of  course,  you 
mxist  set  Texas  to  one  side.  After  all  we've 
never  felt  that  that's  a  State  where  we  are 
strongest,  by  any  means. 

Question.  Senator  DnucaxN.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Republican  Party  needs  to 
strengthen  Itself  In  the  city.  What  is  the 
Republican  Party  doing  In  Illinois  to  lure 
voters    in    Chicago    and    other    cities? 

Senator  DntKaxi*.  It's  doing  a  great  Job 
of  organizing,  because  the  great  problem  of 
a  political  party  Is  to  get  Its  voters  to  the 
polls. 

Question.  Senator  Dducskn.  what  are  the 
Republican  Party's  expectations  for  former 
Vice  Prealdent  Nixon  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  far  as  governorship  is  concerned? 
Senator  Dnucaxif.  Well,  are  you  speaking 
now  of  the  ho;  a  of  a  victory? 
Question.  Tea.  sir. 

Senator  DniKaxN.  Well  obviously  we  hope 
for  a  victory. 

Question.  What  U  your  belief  in  the 
situation? 

Senator  Dduuxn.  Well.  I  not  only  hope 
so.  but  I  believe  he's  going  to  vrtn. 

Question.  Senator  DnxarN.  speaking  of 
getting  the  people  out  to  the  polls  In  the 
city.  why.  If  the  Republican  Party  wants  the 
city  support,  didn't  you  back  President  Ken- 
nedy's Department  for  Urban  Affairs? 

Senator  DiaKSKN.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  It.  The  whole  question  involved  there 
was  whether  or  not  a  Cabinet  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  could  do  the  Job  and  achieve 
the  things  that  were  set  out  in  the  Presi- 
dential message.  Don't  forget  that  we  had 
that  under  consideration  in  the  Elsenhower 
administraUon.  We  thought  It  ought  to 
be  set  up  as  an  offlce  In  the  executive  branch. 
and  not  as  a  Cabinet  department  So,  weTe 
aware  of  the  problem,  and  the  question  is 
how  do  you  da  it  more  efficiently. 

Question.  But     you    do    back     an     urban 
affairs,   and  you  feel  that  this  would. 

Senator  Oaucsnr.  Oh,   not   a   Cabinet  de- 
partment 

Question.  But  some  type. 
Senator    DnuLaxN.     A    kind    of    executive 
agency,    and    as    a    matter    of    fact.    I    have 
drafted  a  bill  along  that  Une.     Whether  I'll 
introduce  it  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 


Question.  Did  the  Republicans  in  their 
decision  to  vote  against  the  urban  affairs 
proposal,  did  they  consider  that  thU  would 
relegate  the  States  to  a  rather  minor  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  dtlea.  and.  therefore, 
strengthen  tlie  Democratic  margin  in  these 
ciUes? 

Senator  DisKsxif  It  was  a  factor,  and  I 
think  probably  the  best  statement  I  can 
make  on  thU  is  that  In  the  Senate,  where 
we  didn't  a<-tually  vote  on  the  meriU  of 
the  plan,  but  rather  on  discharging  a  Sen- 
ate commlttije.  that  you  found  thoee  who 
had  served  u<  Oovernors  of  their  State  quite 
hard  bitten  .n  their  opposition  to  this  re- 
organization proposal 

Question  .Senator.  President  Kennedy  In 
preappointing  Robert  Weaver  as  Secretary  of 
Urban  Affalrn  was  accused  of  exploiting  the 
racial  Issue  for  partisan  purposes  In  a  re- 
cent press  conference,  you  stated  that 
should  he  b->  nominated  to  take  Abraham 
RIblcoff's  pl.4ce,  not  a  single  Republican 
would  vote  it^alnst  him  Isn  t  this  essen- 
tially the  same  thing'' 

Senator  Dixksen  No  We've  had  experi- 
ences with  Mr  Weaver  He  served  on  a  con>- 
misslon  of  human  relations  m  Chicago  for 
about  a  year,  and  everybtKly  who  was  as- 
sociated wltli  him  thought  he  wua  a  fine 
type  of  persijn  with  ffreat  capHblUtles  and 
so  If  the  whole  hope  here  and  the  problem 
was  to  find  a  Cabinet  spot  for  Dr  Weaver, 
then  we  believe  that  if  Mr  Riblcoff  goes  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut  to  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate, there'll  be  a  vacancy,  and  I  think  I 
could  assure  the  appointive  powers  that 
every  Republican  would  vote  for  hi.*  con- 
firmation 

Question  Can  you  safely  and  with  full 
confidence  guarantee  all  those  Republican 
votes? 

Senator  Dibksen  I  guarantee  nothing  but 
on  my  own  honor  and  re8p<jnslbllity,  I  think 
I    could   dell.er   every    Republican    vote 

Question  Senator  Di«ksen,  do  you  agree 
with  Secretary  Ooldbert^'s  recent  statement 
that  the  Government  should  be  a  third 
party  at  the   bargaining  table^ 

Senator  DiaxaxM  I  doubt  it  very  much 
I'm  afraid  that  If  Government  becomes  a 
third  party,  that  It  no  longer  remains  col- 
lective bargaining,  because  if  you're  going 
to  bargain.  Uie  principals,  parties  at  Interest, 
have  to  do  tlie  bargaining  But  if  you  have 
a  third  party  as  an  Intervener,  can  you  say 
that  Its  collective  bargaining'' 

Question    Then  you  do  not  feel   that  the 
national  Interest  should  have  an  equal  hand'' 
Senator  Dibksen    Oh.  yes.  but  you're  talk- 
ing  about    a   matter   of    procedure,    not    the 
national  interest. 

Question  Senator  Dirksen  do  you  look 
with  optimism  at  the  forthcoming  Geneva 
Conference? 

Senator  DiaxsxN  Well,  I  haven't  been  too 
optimistic  h«Tetofore.  I  must  say  I  always 
utter  my  hopes,  and  I  hope,  of  course,  that 
something  good  will  come  out  of  It  But 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  thoee  hopes 
may  be  Just  a  little  high  And  yet  It's  in 
the  nature  of  humankind  always  to  ad- 
vance and  to  nurse  their  hopes 

Question  .Senator  Duksen,  how  do  you 
feel  about  the  US  plan  of  trade  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  foreign  nations  under 
Kennedy's  trade  expansion  bill'' 

Senator  DrajtsEN  Are  you  limiting  your 
queetlon  now  to  trade  with  underdeveloped 
nations? 

Question  No  Assisting  these  underde- 
veloped nations? 

Senator  Disksen  Oh.  well,  we've  been  In 
that  program  for  a  long  time  And  we  hope 
that  Insofar  as  we  assist.  It  can  become  an 
efficient  program  and  that  It  will  add  up 
finally  to  a  better  relationship  and  even  a 
trade  relatioriship  between  the  United  States 
and  thoee  nations  that  we  assist 

Question  To  return  to  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. Prance  has  decided  to  boycott  the 


conference.  Can  the  West  really  hope  to 
negotiate  accurately  without  one  of  lU  most 
principal  alliea?  S 

Senator  DniuBK  Well,  who  shall  aay  when 
President  de  Oaulle  may  conoe  Into  the  pic- 
ture? If  It  has  an  element  of  siirr— i  In  It, 
If  it  goes  forward,  and  If  Prance  finally  dis- 
covers that  It's  In  lu  own  interest  to  do 
so,  I  would  rather  gather  that  sooner  or 
later  she  would  come  into  the  picture, 

Queetlon  Speaking  with  cold  re«Ulsm.  has 
the  whole  affair  become  Just  a  meuilngless 
gesture,   kept  up  for  the  gesture's  sake? 

Senator  DnucsxN  Tou  don't  dare  believe 
that  it's  a  gesture  Just  for  a  gesture's  aake 
Because.  If  that  were  the  case,  where  would 
the  hopes  of  mankind  finally  end? 

Question  Senator  should  we  ignore 
Prance's  refusal  to  attend  the  conference? 

Senator  DnuuxN  You  can't  entirely  Ignore 
Prance  Look  at  the  strategic  position  that 
she  >)cruples,  and  look  at  the  troops  and  the 
people  and  the  instrumentality  that  we  have 
m  Prance  at  the  present  time.  She  can't 
be  Ignored 

Question  How  would  our  foreign  policy 
be  affected   If  a-e  resume  nuclear  teeting? 

Setiator  DnxsrN  You  say  how  would  it  be 
.iffected'' 

Question    Yes.  sir 

Senator  Dixxsen  Well.  I  think  It  will  be 
affected  In  a  sense  that  there  will  be  more 
confidence  In  the  capacity  of  this  country 
to  deal  with  any  situation  that  might  arise, 
iind  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  not  so 
much  love  and  affection  as  respect  and  con- 
fidence that  finally  makes  the  world  go  for- 
ward and  brings  them  Into  a  cooperative 
stat'i.s 

Basbex  Senator  DniUKN.  speaking  of 
respect,  some  critics  are  rather  hard  on  you 
and  Mr  Halleck  at  your  weekly  news  con- 
ferences and  In  the  Intrcxluctlon  to  this 
program  I  made  reference  to  the  "Ev  and 
Chaxlie"  show  I  asked  you  this  a  year  ago 
and  you  were  not  offended  by  this  tag.  I 
would  like  to  restate  that  question.  After 
another  year  of  the  "Bv  and  Chabux"  ahow 
and  reporters  reactions  to  It,  are  you  offended 
when  Us  r<  ferred  to  as  such? 

Senator  DiaxsEN  Oh  goodness  no.  And  I 
was  assailed  way  out  on  the  we^  coast 
then  I  knew  that  the  "Ev  and  Chablik  "  ahow 
h.\d  really  penetrated  the  country. 

Question  Senator  Dnutaxw.  I  would  like 
ui  change  the  subject  Mr  Powers  U  said  to 
h.-.ve  said  as  he  was  brought  Into  a  Russian 
courtroom  "I  have  committed  a  grave  crime 
and  I  realize  that  I  must  be  punished  for  it." 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted this  well-paying  Job.  why  would  he 
say  thls^  Doesn't  It  seem  a  little  unpatri- 
otic'' *^ 

Senator  DiaxaxN  Well,  my  dear.  1  must 
make  you  a  confession.  I  try  to  keep  abreast 
of  nearly  everything  that  goes  on,  but  I'm 
afraid  the  days  that  I've  been  away  from 
Washington  doing  a  little  campaigning  In- 
cidentally, why  that  sort  of  got  out  of  mind 
and  out  of  eye  with  me.  and  I  would  have  to 
refresh  myself  a  little  more  on  that  story 
before  I  could  give  you  a  proper  answer. 

Question  Was  the  depression.  Senator  In 
American  prestige  caused  by  PrancU  Gary 
Powers' U  2  Incldenf 

Senator  Dixksen    I  didn't  get  the  first  of 

your  question ■» 

Question  Oh.  was  American  prestige— the 
depression  that  was  caused  by  PrancU  Gary 
Powers'  u  2  Incident-  was  this  made  up  for 
by  John   Glenn's  flight  around  the  earth? 

Senator  Dixksen  Well,  I  think  It  has 
helped  to  rehabilitate  our  prestige  In  that 
field 

Question  Senator,  do  you  know  when  Mr. 
Powers  will  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
and  House? 

Senator  DniKSEN  Well,  he  has  toatlfled  at 
various  places  already,  and  how  much  more 
testimony  he  will  give  I  do  not  know. 
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QuMtlon.  b  South  Vtotaam,  Senator,  be- 
comlnc  aziother  hot  spot  In  the  world? 

Senator  Dnxaor.  W«U.  it  la  a  hot  ^ot  to 
say  tha  laast.  And  X  can  ipaak  with  mna 
authority  bacauM  I  hara  baan  than  thrM 
times  and  had  a  chancse  to  eraluata  tha  sit- 
uation all  tha  way  frocn  tha  Red  RlTsr  DelU 
up  Into  Hanoi  down  to  Salgoo  and  sooth  of 
Saigon.  And  to  say  tha  least.  It  la  a  hot 
spot. 

Quastlon.  What  can  tha  Unltad  States  do 
to  allevlata  soma  of  tha  hotnew  of  t**'* 
spot? 

Senator  Douukm.  Well,  of  ooune,  wa  are 
prlvilaced  to  send  equipment  In  then,  and 
we  are  privileged  to  give  them  soma  training 
up  to  a  point  because  we  did  subscribe,  I 
think,  in  a  general  way.  to  the  Genera  under- 
taking that  was  subaorlbad  to  In  1064.  And 
so  we  hoped  that  means  of  the  coaching  and 
the  Instruction  and  stich  equipment  as  wa 
can  give  them,  that  they  can  at  long  last 
hold  their  own  and  maintain  the  Integrity 
and  the  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam. 

Baxbbs,  Would  you  fsTor  committing 
American  troops,  Senaltor  Diuuxh,  In  order 
to  save  South  Vietnam? 

Senator  DnKsxK.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
any  desire  to  oonunlt  Anterlcan  troops  theta, 
and  you  have  to  raUonallze  that  against 
what  was  written  In  that  undertaking  in 
Geneva  8  years  ago. 

Question.  Senator.  In  toughening  ovir  de- 
fense stands  from  all-<mt  nuclear  war  to  the 
twilight  zone  as  Secretary  McNamara  called 
It.  are  we  In  danger  of  crossing  the  line  from 
a  defensive  policy  tc<  ^n  aggressively  de- 
fensive one? 

Senat<M-  DnxaKN .  Well,  thafk  one  of  those 
amorphous  and  vague  lines  that  you  never 
can  tell  until  you're  confronted  with  It.  I 
suppose  you  mean  whether  we  go  from 
limited  conventional  war  into  nuclear  war. 
Obviously,  you  can't  tell  until  youYe  con- 
fronted with  the  realities  of  a  condition. 
And  then  thoee  best  versed  and  schooled  in 
that  field  have  to  come  up  with  the  answer. 
Question.  Senator,  to  get  back  to  leglala- 
tion  problems,  would  you  support  a  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  if  it  provided  aid  for 
parochial  schools  specifically? 

Senator  Dikksxn.  I  doubt  it  very  much 
because  I've  been  congenltally  against  aid 
to  education  from  th<>  Federal  level  as  was 
envisioned  In  the  omnibus  aid  to  education 
bill,  on  the  grounds  that  I  believe  It  will 
inevitably  result  In  Federal  control  of  school 
ctuTlculums. 

Question.  Senator,  has  Congress  found  It 
a  necessity  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
step  into  education  In  Congress? 
Senator  DixKazN.  In  what  respect? 
Question.  Has  Congress  seen  a  necessity 
that  warrants  President  Kennedy's  bill 
which  Is  not  up? 

SenatcM-  Douukn.  No,  I  dont  believe  the 
viewpoint  of  Congress  has  materially 
changed  since  last  year. 

Question.  Can  the  Russians  use  a  threat 
of  war  as  a  gambit  to  force  us  into  conditions 
which  we  will  not — we  do  not  exactly  ap- 
prove of? 

Senator  Duuuek.  Well,  that  question  Is 
too  vague  and  I  Just  can't  give  you  an  answer 
to  It  unless  you  partlculaiiae. 

Question.  In  other  words,  if  Russia  would 
threaten  a  war  and  demand  certain  terms 
concerning  Berlin— the  divided  city — the  re- 
moval of  Western  troops  from  Berlin — and 
as  a  threat  uses  threat  of  war  against  us, 
would  we  take  up  their  gambit,  or  would 
we  withdraw? 

Senator  Doiksen,  It  depends  on  how  far 
they  go.  They've  been  threatening  for  the 
last  20  years,  and  we've  become  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  their  threats.  That's  part 
of  their  propaganda  stock  in  trade.  The 
question  Is  do  they  implement  it  with  some 
kind  of  action  that  makes  It  a  real  threat 
that  would  require  some  definite  action  on 
our  part.    And  you  see  that's  a  rather  un- 


defined Une  and  obrloualy  no  one  could  glTe 
joa  an  answer  to  it  unless  he  knows  what 
the  conditions  are, 

Baa^B.  Senator  DmcaBr  and  pand.  I'm 
afraid  our  time  has  nm  out  for  our  answers 
but  well  be  back  with  a  final  word  from 
our  guest  in  just  a  aaoment. 

Senator  Dnxasir,  ttli  been  a  pleasure  hav- 
ing fou  on  "Touth  Wants  To  Know." 

Senator  DnKanr.  Well,  coming  back  on 
the  show  is  like  a  salute  to  an  old  friend, 
Tbd  Oranlk.  and  I'm  delighted  to  see  you 
all. 

Baaaa.  Thank  you,  sir.  And  our  thanks 
to  our  panel  members  and  thank  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  for  Joining  us.  Now  this  is 
Julian  Rarber  inviting  you  to  be  with  us 
sgaln  next  week  when  our  guest  will  be  an- 
other well-known  figure  of  prominence  in 
the  news. 

AwMOTTNcn.  Tune  in  again  next  Sunday 
at  6:30  tat  "Youth  Wanta  To  Know,"  pre- 
sented by  American  Security  and  Trust  Com- 
pany where  Greater  Washington  banks. 


OP 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONISTS 
1778  AS  CONSERVATIVES 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  when  there  is  so  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  extreme  left  and  the  ex- 
treme right,  as  well  as  a  search  for  proper 
definitions  and  descriptions  of  such 
terms  as  "liberal"  and  "conservative,"  it 
is  refreshing  to  have  the  very  clearly 
thought-out  analysis  of  a  longtime  stu- 
dent of  government,  such  as  Lt.  Gov. 
Dwight  Bumey  of  Nebraska. 

When  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GtoLDWATKk]  spoke  at  a  University  of 
Nebraska  convocation  in  Lincoln  recent- 
ly, a  student  asked.  "You  say  Americans 
are  fundamentally  conservative.  Was 
the  American  Revolution  a  craiservative 
movement?" 

In  the  informal  give  and  take  of  a 
question  and  answer  session  with  a  col- 
lege audience,  the  Senator's  answer  was 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  were  part  lib- 
eral, part  conservative.  The  question- 
ing then  moved  on  to  another  subject. 
But  the  student's  query  remained  with 
Governor  Bumey  and  he  has  developed 
a  thoughtful  expression  in  its  response. 
He  points  out  that  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  fought  because  an  oppressive 
King,  by  simple  edict,  imposed  heavy 
taxes  and  dictated  many  of  the  phsues 
of  people's  lives.  Hence  the  Revolution 
was  a  revolt  against  a  powerful  central 
government.  It  was  fought  by  people 
seeking  liberty  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  Those  revolutionists  and  the 
f  ramers  of  our  Constitution  went  to  great 
lengths  to  stress  the  point  of  liberty, 
states  Governor  Bumey.  They  may  have 
been  Uberal  with  their  lives,  but  con- 
servative with  the  liberty  of  their  future 
generations. 

Then  his  statement  goes  on  to  outline 
some  of  the  trends  and  the  programs 
which  we  have  before  us  today  and  it  is 
observed  that  we  are  handing  to  pos- 
terity "a  Central  Government  that  is 
growing  in  size  and  power  until  in  the 
conceivable  future,  this  Central  Govern- 
ment will  be  as  powerful  over  individual 
lives  as  that  from  which  our  forefathers 
fought  80  valiantly  to  break  away." 

Thereupon  Governor  Bumey  concludes 
his  statonent  by  these  words: 

The  liberal  would  Increase  this  Federal 
growth  and  power.    The  conservative  would 


try  to  curb  this  growth,  "me  people  of  the 
Revolution  fought  to  get  away  traok  a  power- 
ful central  government;  henoe.  It  Is  my  con- 
clusion that  they  were  fundamentally  con- 
servative. 

Any  extended  conaideimtian  of  the 
question  posed  at  the  student  convoca- 
tion would  certainly  take  into  considera- 
tion that  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
were  men  of  substance.  They  were 
wealthy  landowners  In  large  part.  The 
professional  men  and  the  businessmen 
of  the  Nation  compose  the  rank  and  file 
of  those  who  took  their  Uvea,  their  for- 
tunes, as  well  as  their  sactsd  honor,  in- 
to that  hazardous  venture  against  the 
powerful  king  of  a  great  empire.  They 
were  men  who  had  a  great  deal  to  lose, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  vi- 
sionaries in  the  sense  of  engaging  in 
unstable,  unbalanced,  impracticable 
schemes  of  something  for  everybody  but 
no  cost  to  anyone.  The  Constitution 
which  they  wrote  in  1787  proved  this.  A 
reading  of  George  Washington's  "Fare- 
well Address"  proves  it  also. 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Bumey,  who 
served  as  Governor  of  Nebraska  for  a 
short  time  in  1960  following  the  death  of 
Gov.  Ralph  Brooks,  is  a  serious  and 
perceptive  student  of  government.  He 
served  12  years  in  Nebraska's  unicam- 
eral legislature.  Three  times  he  has 
been  elected  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 
He  served  as  speaker  of  the  l^lslature. 
He  has  served  on  many  committees 
which  have  enabled  him  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  govemmoital  processes, 
local.  State,  and  National. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  his  statonent  en- 
tiUed  "In  Answer,"  be  printed  in  toe 
Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
same  subject  of  whether  Amnican  revo- 
lutionaries of  1776  were  conservative  or 
liberal,  the  very  distinguished  political 
writer,  William  L.  White,  also  spoke 
recently.  He  did  so  in  his  article  in 
Harper's  magazine  entitled,  "How  To  Tell 
a  Real  Conservative  From  All  Those 
Other  Conservatives." 

In  his  conclusion  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
White  points  out  that  the  liberal  is  hotly 
compassionate  toward  pe<H>le  in  the  ab- 
stract and  in  the  mass;  his  essmtial  re- 
«)ect  goes  to  "The  Common  People"  in 
the  collective  sense. 

Mr.  White  goes  on  to  say  in  his  con- 
clusion that  the  conservative  is  warmly 
and  unalterably  compassicKiate  toward 
Uie  individual ;  his  essential  respect  goes 
not  so  much  to  mankind  as  to  man. 
Then  Mr.  White's  concluding  sentences 
read: 

The  18th  century  French  revolutionary 
was  liberal.  The  18th  century  American 
revolutionary  was,  and  remains,  the  type  of 
the  modern  conservative.  Or  so,  at  least,  it 
seenu  to  me. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  in  an  April 
9  editorial.  "Conservative  Founders," 
concerned  itself  with  Governor  Bumey 's 
statement  as  well  as  with  the  Honorable 
William  L.  White's  article  In  Harpers. 
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Mr.  President^  I  aak  unantmous  conaent 
|,  ttMt  the  text  of  thai  editorial  be  printed 

P  at    this    point    In    the    rniiiiiiiiiiii  n 


\m 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
aafolknro: 


eoi 
irvd    the 


tlM    Foondliic 
tlvw-T     Sezuttor 

qaMttoa  •»  Unooln  wtth  wkat  

akUrad  ft  facatteus  raply.    He  mM  Umj  wwe 
part  Ilbaral.  part  oonaarraUTe. 

Lt.  OoT.  Dwlgbt  Bomay  dlsacreea.  He 
■aid  that  Btnea  Waahlngton.  Jeffenon  and 
eorapMy  vara  trytaf  to  set  away  from  a 
povarful  ocatral  tDvamiiMiit,  It  U  his  >-xm- 
cluBlon  they  wara  "fuadamantaUy  conaarra- 
tlTO.- 

Thla  ^tWm  la  aharatf  by  poUtlcal  writer  WU- 
Uem  X..  White  In  a  current  article  In  Harpar's 
magailne.  "How  To  TeU  a  Real  Conaerva- 
tlTa  Prom  All  Thoaa  Other  Conaervatlves  " 
SayaMr.  White  to  bla  concrtulon : 

"The  Hberal  la  hotly  (though  aome times 
fltfitfly)  eoapaaitoBate  toward  people  In  the 
ahatract  and  In  the  mMa;  hla  eaaenttal  re- 
■pect  goea  to  the  eonaon  people  In  the 
eollacUva  aenaa.  The  conaarvatlva  U  ararm- 
ly.  and  unalterably,  oompaaalacau  to  the  in - 
dlvldiial:  hla  aaaentlal  raapact  coea  not  »o 
much  to  mankind  aa  to  man.  The  18th- 
century  French  rerohitlonary  waa  liberal. 
The  lath-eentnry  American  rrrolutlonary 
waa,  and  rematna.  the  type  dfure  of  the 
modem  eanaerraUTa.  Or  to.  at  leaat.  It 
I  to  me." 


The  item  that  tndneed  me  to  write  thu 
■Utement  waa  taken  from  the  Lincoln  Jour- 
nal, about  a  apeaeh  by  Banator  OouwAm 
glTan  In  tba  ualvanlty  eollMom.  According 
to  tke  atory.  aoBMone  aafeed  the  queatlon. 
"Tou  aay  Americana  are  fandaraentaUy  con- 
•erratlTe.  Waa  tba  American  Berolution  a 
conaerratlTa  morement?**  It  leema  that  the 
Senator  may  have  considered  the  question 
to  be  of  a  faoetloua  nature  as  he  paaaed  it 
off  lightly.  I  feel,  however,  that  tt  should 
be  answered  fully  and  that  la  what  I  propose 
to  do. 

Katurally  the  queatlon  arlaea.  "What 
brmifht  on  the  American  Revolution?"  It 
^^.  eecordlng  to  my  recollection  of  history, 
*>«c*"»«  o*  «">  oppreaalTe  king  who  by  simple 
edict  cotild  Impoea  heavy  taxea  and  dictate 
many  of  the  phaaaa  of  peoples  Uvea  such 
as  Impoatnc  certain  rsll«loua  aailatlona.  In 
other  worda.  It  waa  a  revolt  agalnet  a  pow- 
erful central  government.  The  war  was 
fought  by  people  seeking  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  their  poatertty.  They  were  wlUlng 
to  give  their  all  for  the  catMe  of  liberty. 
Juat  ao  with  the  fraoaera  of  our  Constitution. 
They  went  to  great  lenftha  to  straaa  the 
point  ot  liberty.  They,  of  the  Revolution 
may  have  been  liberal  arlth  their  Uvee  but 
conservative  with  the  Uberty  of  their  future 
fenerations. 

Juat  what  are  we  doinc  today  to  preaerve 
for  our  poeterlty.  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
ault  of  happteaaaf  We  are  endeavoring  to 
keep  everyone  tt  the  preaant  generation  well 
fed.  well  clothed,  and  weU  houaed  in  a 
atandard  of  living  far  above  that  of  40  years 
ago  and  far  above  moat  other  people  of  the 
world.  This  would  aeem  very  deelrable  and 
I  believe  no  one  would  object,  if  we  did  not 
try  to  consider  and  understand  the  cost 
aomeone  must  pay. 

Just  what  are  we  preaervlng  for  our  pos- 
terity? Thla  wa  know.  We  are  teaching 
them  to  expect  thla  atandard  or  Uvln«.  in- 
flated materially  by  federal  ptunp  priming. 
We  handed  to  them  a  Pbderal  Oovernment 
whoae  budfet  la  approaching  tlOO  billion  a 


year.  It.  too.  la  highly  InfUted  by  Federal 
pump  priming.  Wa  are  h^nHtng  to  them 
a  Federal  debt  of  nearly  tSOO  billion  that  has 
been  growing  by  several  bUllon  nearly  every 
year  and  the  and  la  not  yet.  Thla.  too.  is 
highly  Inaatad  becauae  of  Federal  pump 
priming  Theae  things  we  are  doing  to  our 
poeterlty  durlitg  tlmee  of  high  producUvlty 
and  relatively  high  prosperity.  Ws  are  hand- 
ing to  them  a  Central  Oovernment  that  is 
growing  in  size  and  power  unUl  In  the  con- 
ceivable future  thla  Central  Oovernment 
will  be  as  powerful  over  Individual  Uvea  as 
that  from  which  our  forefathers  fought  so 
vallcnUy  to  break  away. 

The  liberal  would  Increase  thla  Federal 
growth  and  power.  The  coneervaUve  would 
try  to  curb  this  growth.  The  people  of  the 
Revolution  fought  to  get  away  frotn  a  pow- 
erful central  government,  hence  It  U  my 
oonclualon  that  they  were  fundamentally 
conservative. 


JOSEPH  KENNEDYS  CHICAGO  MART 
TO  RAISE  RENTS 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RrcoBD  at  this  point  a  news  dis- 
patch from  Chicago,  published  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  18.  1W2.  an- 
nouncing that  the  Merchandise  Mart, 
owned  by  President  Kennedy's  father. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy,  Is  boosting  rents 
from  3  percent  to  5  percent  on  renewals 
of  expiring  leases 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows : 

Joszra   KnvMKDT's   Chtcaoo  »4*«t  To   Raise 
8oim  RawTs 

C^TCAco.— The  Merchandise  Mart,  owned  by 
President  Kennedy's  father,  is  boosting  some 
rente  9  percent  to  S  percent  on  renewals  of 
expiring  leases. 

"The  ralaea  are  necceelUted  by  Increased 
operaUng  costs,  principally  labor  and  taxes." 
Wallace  O.  Oilman,  general  manager,  com- 
mented 

Mr  Oilman  said  not  all  expiring  leases 
would  be  affected  this  year  but  he  declined 
to  estimate  the  percentage  involved  The 
expiring  leases  have  been  in  effect  a  mini- 
mum at  3  years. 

The  18-story  buUding.  conUlnlng  93  acres 
of  floor  space  and  lA  mllea  of  corridors.  Is 
devoted  mainly  to  showrooms  for  the  home 
furnishings  and  appliance  Industries. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Wallace  O.  Oil- 
man, general  manager,  commented: 

The  raises  are  neceeaitated  by  Increased  op- 
erating costs,  principally  labor  and 


This  18-story  building,  containing  92 
acres  of  floor  space  and  T'^  miles  of 
corridors,  is  devoted  mainly  to  show- 
rooms for  the  home  furnishings  and  ap- 
pliance Industries. 

I  imagine  this  article  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  consumers,  particularly  those 
who  pay  rent.  It  is  not  the  thought  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebra&ka  to  ask  for 
any  commission  to  be  appointed,  or  for 
any  law  to  be  passed  which  would  re- 
quire notices  of  rent  raises  like  this  to  be 
filed   in   advance,   but   nonetheless   the 


buyers  of  washing  machlnea,  at  draperies, 
of  deep  freeKs  and  of  fumltvra  and 
those  who  pay  rent  will  be  Intcrealed,  as 
eonstrnters.   They  are,  after  aU.  that  elass 

of  the  people  for  which  the  Preddent 
expressed  luch  great  concern  In  hla  re- 
cent message  to  the  Congrcai  on  that 
subject. 

WARSAW  GHETTO  DAT 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation proclaiming  April  It.  1962, 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Day  in  New  York  State! 
On  April  19.  1M3,  the  strong -spirited 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  revolted  against  Nasi  tyranny. 
The  stniggle  of  these  people  in  their  light 
for  freedom  will  be  honored  with  great 
dignity  in  New  York  State. 

On  AprU  3,  1962.  I  introduced,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  and  in  eoojunction 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  o(  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  RepresenU- 
tlve  Emanttil  Chxeh.  a  Joint  resirititlon 
to  mark  the  first  day  of  May  1962  in 
recognition  of  that  heroic  battle. 

The  difference  in  dates  depends  upon 
whether  one  uses  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar, in  which  case  the  day  would  be 
April  19.  or  the  Hebraic  Judlac  calendar. 
in  which  case  the  date  would  be  May  I. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, to  which  the  resolution  was  referred. 
I  shall  follow  with  close  interest  efforts 
to  win  naUonal  observance  of  this  heroic 
but  hopeless  flght  for  freedom. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  the  text  of  Oovemor 
Rockefeller's  proclamation  in  the  Racoso 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NsuBBscBi  in  the  chair.)  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hscou.  as  follows: 

FwxxAMATiow   rr   Oovxawoa   or  Ifsw   Toax 

On  April  19.  1043  the  world  wttneased  a 
scene  of  incredible  valor  In  the  revolt  of  the 
Jewish  InhabltanU  of  the  Waiww  Obetto 
Hopelessly  outnumbered  from  the  atart, 
knowing  they  would  fall  and  without  mod- 
erns arins.  they  roee  in  rebellion  against 
the  might  of  the  Nazi  military  war  machine. 

Faith  and  spirit  were  greater  tluui  material 
things,  for  at  first  their  hopeleaa  rebellion 
was  successful  With  tlie  bravery  oi  des- 
peration they  threw  back  the  llrat  attack 
of  the  storm  troopers  who  bad  been  sent  to 
liquidate  them  It  took  the  full  fury  of  the 
then  irresistible  German  Army  to  crush 
them. 

These  unforgettable  patriots  fooght  to 
death  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  oT  freedom. 
On  this  day  we  honor  them  as  Ood-faarlng 
men  and  women  who  preferred  to  die  light- 
ing rather  than  to  live  on  t>ended  kneea  in 
humiliation  and  slavery. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Tcrk.  do  here- 
by proclaim  April  19.  I9«a.  as  Wanaw 
Ghetto  Day  In  New  York  SUte. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capitol  In  the  city  of 
Albany  this  3Sth  day  of  March  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  19«3. 

Neuon  A.  RocKsmxia. 

By  the  Governor: 

WU.LIA1C   J.    BOMAW. 

Secretary  to  the  Ooverncr. 
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SENATOR  SCOTT  ON  "YOUTH 
WANTS  TO  KNOW" 

Mr.  KEATING.  Ifadam  Prealdeiit,  on 
Sunday,  March  25, 1  had  the  pleaaur*  of 
watching  Theodore  Oranlk's  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know"  program  on  which  our 
distinguished  friend  and  coUeague.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [ICr.  Scott], 
appeared.  The  questions  put  to  him 
were  penetrating  and  proToeatlvie.  and 
demonstrated  the  deap  Interest  o(  youth 
in  their  Goremment  and  In  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  fine  and 
Important  public  service,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  foUowlnc  these  re- 
marks the  tranaeiipt  of  this  excellent 
program  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  BcoTTl.  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Youth  Warns  To  Kkow 

QueaUon.  Senator  Scott,  what  can  be  done 
to  save  the  Etepubllcan  Party? 

Queetlon.  Senator  Scott,  won't  Preeldent 
Kennedy's  trade  program  Injtire  American 
business? 

QuesUon.  Senator  Soott,  lan't  Preeldent 
Kennedy  falling  to  give  us  the  dynamic 
leaderahip  we  deeperately  need? 

Mr.  BABBca.  Ladlee  and  genUemen,  wel- 
come to  "Touth  Wants  To  Know."  Our 
guest  Is  BepubUcan  Senator  Bvtm  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the 
SenaU  In  1»68.  Senator  Soott  aerved  eight 
terms  In  the  House  of  Bepreaentattves.  A 
former  BepubUcan  n»t«/iif»  chairman,  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  qtilte  outapoken  and 
hard  hitting  In  hla  erlUelam  <tf  his  rival 
party.  Senator  Soott  la  a  mambOT  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Commcroe.  Senator  Soott,  It's  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  once  again  to  "Touth  Wanta 
To  Know."  Now  let's  begin  our  auestlnnlng 
with  Al. 

Question.  Senator,  why  has  the  Coagreaa 
failed  to  cooperate  with  Praaklent  Kennedy's 
legialatlve  propoaala? 

Senator  Soorr.  Becauae  the  Congiaaa  la 
one  of  the  three  coordinate  bodies  and  the 
people  elected  the  Congnaaa  to  azerdae  their 
own  Judgment.  That'a  why  they  are  the 
Congreea.  And  obvloualy  we  muat  examine 
these  proposala.  Several  matters  which  have 
been  deemed  to  be  good  and  worthwhile, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Congreea. 

Question.  Well,  the  Obngrsaa  has  paaaed 
no  major  legialatlve  action  of  the  admlnls* 
tration.  Would  you  aay  that  the  President 
has  failed  to  lead  the  country  effectively? 
Senator  Soorr.  Well,  the  Preeldent  has  re- 
ceived the  manpower  retraining  bill.  It  waa, 
as  you  remember.  In  the  Bouse  of  Repreeent- 
atlves.  a  BepubUcan  bill  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  accepted.  It  was  a  little  tighter 
bill,  provided  a  little  mere  orderly  rulee  for 
its  operaUon.  So  the  Preeldent  wUl  get  Juat 
about  whatever  he  aaks  for  In  natioT»>i  ^^. 
fenae  meaauree.  He  may  be  dlaappolnted  In 
other  areas.  I  would  aay  that  the  President 
hasn't  failed  in  sending  meeaagee.  They  eay 
for  every  meaa  there's  a  meaeage.  But  he  has 
not  been  very  succeesftil  In  getting  isgiala- 
tlon  Just  aa  he  experienced  aa  a  Senator — 
almost  none  of  his  bills  got  through.  He's 
entitled  to  a  little  better  treatment,  I  think, 
than  he's  gotten. 

Question.  But  Senator,  can  the  Nation  af- 
ford a  period  in  which  there  U  no  dynamic 
leaderahip  In  which  >the  Congreas  refuaee  to 
paaa  the  Prealdent's  bills  and  ao  other  leader 
doea  emerge? 

Senator  Scott.  WeU.  the  Congreea  has 
•aid— and  It  always  says  with  every  Ptesl- 


dsnt  ws  know  that  when  you  eend  a  mea- 
eage up  you  want  to  plaaae  everybody.  We 
know  that  there's  going  to  be  another 
gfcttoP  sad  you're  looklag  at  the  various 
pressure  groups  and  the  voters.  But  we  have 
ths  re^MMOslbUity  as  a  body  to  decide 
whether  It's  good  leglalatloii,  and  that  la 
why.  In  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvee,  no 
eduoattop  bill  has  come  out  becaose  they 
havant  basa  able  to  agree  on  what  they  think 
U  a  good  one.  That  U  why  we  are  delayed 
in  other  legislation.  I  think  the  President 
will  get  some  of  the  thlngi  he  aaks  In  modl- 
tted  form  before  thla  seaslon  ends. 

Quaetion.  Senator  Soott,  aa  aa  example  of 
this,  it's  been  said  that  the  White  House  has 
created  an  atmosphere  of  mlalnformatton 
oonoemlng  their  trade  extension  bill.  Have 
you  found  thla  to  be  eo? 

Swiator  Scott.  WeU,  I  think  perhape  the 
Preeldent  glvee  the  eountry  the  impreealon 
that  there's  aa  easy  answer  to  theee  bllla  like 
the  trade  bill.  It  U  a  very  difficult  thing. 
We've  got  to  do  eomethlng  about  competing 
with  the  Buropean  Common  Market  and  the 
reet  of  the  world.  But  what  the  Preeldent 
has  to  ooovlnoe  the  Congrese  of  la  that  In  his 
bill  there  will  be  sufficient  protection  for  the 
so-called  injured  or  dlatreeaed  Industries  so 
that  they  cannot  be  forced  to  bear  the 
burden  for  all  the  proeperous  Induatrlee  of 
the  Inevitable  change  In  our  tariff  and  other 
trade  legislation.  I  would  have  to  be  oon- 
vlnoed.  as  moat  Senatora,  I  think,  that  our 
textUe  Industry,  oeramloa,  glaaa,  leather,  and 
other  Induatrlee  were  not  going  to  be  driven 
to  the  walla.  But  if  we  can  get  eome  kind 
of  protection  we  aU  face  the  fact  that  there 
muat  be  new  trade  leglalatlon  of  some  kind. 
Queetlon.  Senator,  Ife  been  charged  about 
thla  tariff  bill  that  Ifa  ptiahlng  aaide  domee- 
tte  enonomls  Intereate  for  foreign  preetlge 
and  a  betterment  of  foreign  reUtlons.  Would 
you  agree  with  thla? 

Senator  Soot*.  I  don't  entirely  agree  with 
that,  no.  X  think  aome  of  the  wording  In  the 
measage  is  rteelgned  to  appeal  to  foreign 
oountrles.  X  do  think  that  we  have  not  yet 
Been  whsther  the  bill  Is  suffldently  realistic 
la  msettag  ths  oompetlttoB  at  Weet  Oer- 
many,  Japan.  Hong  Kong,  and  eo  on.  X  would 
aay  that  the  Prealdent  ahould  ■rtrlrsee  his 
oonoem  to  our  national  problem,  fully  as 
mueh  as  he  should  to  the  problem  of  get- 
ting a  good  headline  or  goodwill  In  foreign 
oountrles.  In  fact.  If  I  were  to  be  critical  of 
ths  PresldsBt  tonl^t.  It  would  be  along  the 
area  where  X  think  he  haa  failed  to  retain 
the  goodwill  of  eome  of  our  own  alllee,  like 
Oreat  Britain.  Portugal,  France.  I  wlah 
when  aome  at  the  Kennedy  family  travel 
abroad,  they  would  go  to  see  liabon,  which 
waa  the  country  aggreaeed  agalnat  rather 
than  apendlng  all  their  time  courting  old 
sum  Mehru.  the  principal  aggreeaor  of  this 
period. 

Qoeetton.  Would  you  then  say  that  Preel- 
dent Kennedy  haa  gained  the  United  Statea 
new  fHende  abroad? 

Senator  Soorr.  WeU.  I  think  he's  lost  us 
Bome  of  the  old  onea.  He  seems  to  be  devot- 
ing so  much  time  to  Xndla  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  friend  In  IndU.  but  I  don't  And  that 
the  Indians  reciprocate  that  way.  The  more 
we  try  to  woo  them,  the  more  they  lean  to- 
ward pacifying  and  placating  Buaala.  We 
have  eome  new  frienda,  yea,  in  the  emerging 
African  oountrlee.  I  think  there'a  hope  that 
some  of  them  are  going  to  be  friends  of  ours; 
others  are  neutrals  for  profit. 

Queetlon.  WeU.  how  can  you  hope  the 
new  natlooB— espedaUy  the  new  African  na- 
ttone— to  be  mendly  to  us  if  we  keep  cotirt- 
Ing  Portugal,  as  you  suggeeted  hvtanf 

Senator  Soott.  I  dont  suggeet  that  we 
court  Portugal.  X  suggeet  that  we  be  fair 
to  aa  ^d  aUy— to  I>ortugal.  When  Gkia  was 
taken  from  Portugal,  we  aUowed  our  action 
In  the  United  Nattons  In  the  Senu'lty  Coun- 
eU  to  be  vetoed  without  even  taking  it  to  the 


General  AaeemMy  where  we  had  a  ehanee  to 
plead  the  cause  or  a  natloo  who  was  being 
vlctintlaed  by  aggreeaive  India.  Xndto  waa 
plenty  aggreeaive  In  dealing  with  Ooa.  be- 
cauae Portugal  waa  too  far  away  to  protect 
it.  And  yet  they  are  weak  kneed  when 
they're  dealing  with  Bed  China  and  with 
BuaaU.  I  think  we  ou^t  to  be  fSlr  In  theee 
thlnga.  and  instead  of  being  guided  entirely 
by  ct^onlal  or  antloolonlaUst  poUdeB.  we 
ought  to  consider  we  aleo  owe  aa  obligation 
to  otir  old  alUee  aa  weU  aa  to  our  new  friends. 
And  I  don't  think  we're  doing  that  In  our 
treatment  of  the  Netherlands  or  of  Po^ugal. 
I'm  not  aaylng  we  have  to  woo  them,  but 
let  somebody  at  leaat  atop  off  In  LMxm  and 
say  a  kind  word  aometlmee. 

Queetton.  Tou  mentioned  India.  Do  you 
think  the  First  Lady  la  maMttg  ^ny  algnlfl- 
cant  contribution  to  American  preetlge? 

Senator  Scott.  I  think  the  First  Lady  of 
the  United  Stetoe  makee  a  oontrlbutton 
wherever  ahe  goee.  She's  beautiful;  ahe  has 
winning  ways;  and  tliere^  a  tremendous  out- 
pouring ct  enthuaiaam.  After  aU,  we  Bepub- 
Ucans  can't  compete  against  lira.  Kennedy 
or  Caroline.  But  we  get  a  little  Wt  fed  up 
with  Teddy  and  Bobby  and  the  whole  dy- 
naaty  and  the  total  entourage.  There  are 
Just  too  doggoned  many  Kennedys  to  make 
Benae  in  an  American  government  s^iere  you 
ought  to  have  one  Preeldent  and  the  reet  ot 
the  pec^le  working  for  him,  instead  of  all 
being  part  of  one  family— erne  big  happv 
famUy. 

Mr.  Basan.  Senator,  do  you  think  you're 
going  to  be  weloomlng  another  Kennedy  to 
the  UJ3.  Senate  eoon? 

Senator  Soorr.  That's  up  to  the  voters  of 
MsBsaehusetti.  whoee  dlseretkm  and  Jtidg- 
ment,  I  hope,  wlU  give  us  s  BepubUcan 
Senator. 

Queetlon.  Senator,  sre  you  suggesting, 
then,  thst  the  United  States  and  India 
should  get  together— shouM  bsooms  a  Uttle 
bit  more  friendly? 

Senator  Soorr.  We've  tried  evsrythlng— 
food,  money,  gifts,  mlUtsry  ssslstaaee.  And 
X  have  nothing  against  Xndla.  fvs  been  there 
as  a  delegate.  I  have  many  Xndlaa  fHenda. 
and  I  have  them  here  and  In  India.  X  simply 
think  that  thla  particular  sdmlnlstcstlon  haa 
gone  overboard  In  treating  India  as  U  It  were 
the  most  Important  aUy  we  eouUl  have,  and 
you're  not  going  to  get  them  as  aa  aUy  at  aU. 
They're  going  to  be  neutral,  and  ths  more  you 
try  to  be  nice  to  them,  the  more  neutral 

they're  going  to  be.    And,  unlike  ths  Irish 

an  Irlahman  always  knows  who  hs'S  neutral 
against,  you  aee.  But  the  Indiana  are  reeo- 
lutely  neutral,  in  a  way  which  never  helpe 
us  In  the  United  Nationa,  and  doesnt  help 
tis  in  Asia.  And.  therefore,  we  have  to  look 
to  countries  like  ThaUand,  Vietnam,  and  the 
PhUlpplnee  to  find  our  true  friends.  And  if 
I  had  my  way  about  it,  I  would  form  an  al- 
liance for  Uberty  In  the  woiid,  aa  alliance 
which  would  oonalst  of  every  nation  which 
was  WlUlng  to  aay  it  tsltee  Ite  afflrnaatlve  aide 
with  the  free  natlona  of  the  world  for  Uberty. 
rather  than  merely  to  be  a  neutralist  for 
profit. 

Queatlon.  Senator  Soott,  you  mentioned 
the  Kennedy  famUy  in  Waahlngton.  Do  you 
think  Preeldent  Kennedy  oould  be  aecuaed  of 
nepotlam  in  Government  affatra? 

Senator  Soorr.  The  very  definition  of  the 
word  "nepotlam"  la  to  prefer  or  to  appoint 
or  to  advance  one's  relattvee  to  public  oOlce. 
And  If  Preeldent  Kennedy  hasat  dons  that, 
no  man  aUve  waa  ever  guUty  ot  nepotlam. 

Queetton.  Senator,  you  mentioned  an 
alliance  for  Uberty.  Would  our  preeent  alllee, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  who  are  now  eoatroUed 
by  two  men.  would  they  be  Included  in  this 
allUnce  for  Uberty? 

Senator  Scott.  X  would  say  any  nation 

and  I  realine  there  are  aome  aaudl  natlona 
who  can't  afford  to  be  anything  but  neu- 
tral.   7%ey  live  too  cloee  to  the  enemy.    But 
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,  whlek  la  wUMiic  to 

la  tMor  of 

^  oncbt  to  b*  tn- 
etadad.  whatoiwt  tlHrt  ■•«(»  te.  And  you 
woidd  ksw  •^Hmc  tham,  naitloBs  wlilcti  wn 
ncH  f oUowtac  miriii-tty  the  rapataUoaa  form 
at  giiiw'iMiMt.  nay  aiaat  aU  fatfwatod 
rapoMlca  Mka  «■  ara. 

Qwaatlon.  WMB.  X  «aBt  think  va^  talk- 
>Bc  afeiNit  rapoMlaaa  fona  oC  BovamaMBt. 

Saaator  SoovT.  Thla  la  a  fadwatad  BopobUc. 
It'a  only  a  dwaoqacy  wlMa  a  Damoentlc 
PrmMant  cr  Damoctath.  oaator  la  talking.  It's 
atUl  a  faderatad  naputm.  Tbafa  vtoat  the 
Conatttutlon  aaya.  That's  wby  I  uae  the  eor- 
i«et  tarm.  I  raallaa  It'a  a  loatng  gam*,  but 
I  ttUl  yaa  ttoa  pteaaa. 

Ottaatfton.  UitBg  tlM  tana  looaaly.  "danM>- 
cratlc."  would  you  aay  tliat  Oguin  and  Portu- 
flal— which  I  wouht  aay  ara  dletatonhlpa— 
would  you  aay  thay  At  Into  thla  looaa  tarm 
ot  daaaooatle  eoiiatrlaa? 

Banator  Bcarr.  Wall.  In  arary  nvajor  war 
wa"^  haan  In  wa  hava  had  aUlaa  who  could 
ha  eiaaaad  aa  balng  rulad  by  ona  aaan  or  aa 
balng  dlctatorahlpa.  Wa  ara  awfuUy  huay 
halpUtg  dlctatorahlpa  In  Sooth  Amarlcan 
countrlaa.  And  wa  don't  quaatlon  whathcr 
they  ara  not.  Wa  do  not  InterXara  in  the 
Intamal  aSalra  ot  any  othar  country.  I  have 
haard  pao|>la  aay  you  ahouldnt  halp  Spain 
baeauaa  it'a  a  dietatcaah^.  hut  you  ahould 
help  Portugal  because  it'a  a  modern  lavolu- 
tlonaxy  country.  Well  Tito  U  tuUy  aa  much 
a  dictator  aa  Franco.  Tou  »^uM  help  your 
frlenda.  Tou  should  atand  your  anamlea  off. 
and  you  should  treat  tba  neutrals  to  the  de- 
g~aa  to  which  you  believe  that  treatment  Is 
advancing  the  cause  of  fraedoin  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Quaatlon.  Are  you  auggaatlng.  air,  that  In 
tha  caaa  of  Walglnn  aeUvltlea  in  the  Cbngo 
that  wa  would  have  had  to  support  Tshombe 
or  the  Belgian  stand? 

Senator  Scott.  WaU  I  dont  know  IX  you 
can  equate  the  Belgian  stand  with  TUiombe. 
It  waa  Belgium  which  gave  the  Congo  free- 
dom— perhapa  pramaturcty — which  led  to 
much  of  thla  trouble.  I  am  not  one  who 
assTimrs  that  Tkhomba  la  necaaaarlly  all  good 
or  Adula  Is  nareaaarfly  an  bad.  Z  do  lay 
that  when  O'Brien,  who  waa  the  commander 
of  the  Congo  forcaa  of  the  nJ7..  was  there, 
he  favored  the  Communists  In  the  Congo 
and  he  opposed  Katanga  and  lUiombe  who 
were  antl-Communlsts  and  It^  interesting 
that  O'Brien  haa  now  become  a  member  of 
tha  faculty  of  tha  University  of  Ghana — a 
Communist  aUlad  country.  So.  we  had  a 
clear  pro-Communlai  as  the  leador  of  the 
T7Jf.  foreea  in  tha  Congo,  and  I  was  sure 
against  that. 

Question.  Senator,  what  dlctatorahlpa  are 
we  now  supporting  In  South  Amarlca? 

Senator  Scott.  Wall.  I  would  say— I  don't 
want  to  give  olfanaa  to  any  ot  them — but 
X  would  say  that  Beuador  la  pretty  much  of  a 
dletatorahlp.  BoUvia  la  ragardad  aa  pretty 
much  of  a  dictatorship.  Uruguay  la  a  de- 
mocracy with  a  small  d.  Brazil  changes 
from  one  form  to  tha  othar.  Argentina  ap- 
paara  to  be  hearting  toward  a  dletatorahlp 
thla  weak. 

QuesUoa.  Spaaklag  of  Argentina,  waa  It 
unwlaa  of  Praaidaat  Ksanady  to  give  9150 
million  worth  of  Alliance  for  Progreaa  aid 
aavaral  waaka  befera  thaUr  rather  contro- 
versial elaetlonf 

Sonator  Soorr.  WaU.  It  iiirai  wa  never  do 
know  whafa  goi^  to  h^paa  in  thsae  eoun- 
trtaa.  I  doat  know  whetba*  that^  the  fault 
of  our  IntalUjaaca  or  not.  Prealdant  Ken- 
aady  uaad  to  aay  aa  a  oandldata  that  we 
ought  to  know  more  about  thaaa  eountrles 

bafora  wa  gat  into  thaaa  m And  he's 

getting  Into  tha  aama  old  airaana  that  other 
artmlnlatrattaaa  have  gotten  In.  only.  I  think. 
worse.  And  tha  aatanalon  of  tha  Money  to 
Argentina  may  have  been  good  or  it  may 


bad.  But  it  aaanaa  to  hava 
on  taafonaaaftlon  iadtaattag 
surriva.  And  now  It  appears  ha  can 
only  survtva  with  tha  aopport  of  tha  amy 
and  a  dleUtortal  fom  of  govemaaaat.  I 
dont  know  whathar  the  parttealar  aaoney  la 
wtaely  apent.  I  know  the  Alllanee  for  Prog- 
rcee  la  having  rough  going,  and  cosidlttaNM 
In  South  Amartea  ara  worae  now  than  thay 
vara  at  tba  period  when  Cartdldata  Kennedy 
waa  crltloali^  them. 

Queatlon.  Saaator  Scorr,  do  you  believe 
that  it  would  ba  poaaibte  for  certain  Latin 
American  eountrlea  to  effectuate  needed  ao- 
dal  and  eronoralc  raforaaa?  And  do  you 
think  the  Alltanca  for  Progieaa  will  fiualA 
naoeeeary  incentive  to  aecoaapllxh  thla  goal? 
Senator  Scott.  Well.  I  hope  it  wUL  That's 
why  I  voted  for  the  program.  I  alao  voted 
for  an  amendment  which  would  cut  tha  in- 
tareat  rate  to  8  percent,  which  thcae  eoun- 
trlea would  be  allowed  to  charge  their  people 
I  dont  know  whether  It  a  generaUy  known 
or  not,  but  the  nMney  we  give  down  there 
which  we  pay  about  4  percent  for  cr  leaa.  they 
can  charge  up  to  ao  percent  intereat  in  aocne 
of  thaaa  countriea.  and  the  bankers  and  the 
rich  famlllaa  charge  this  money,  and  the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer  in 
aocna  of  theae  Latin  American  countries. 
Now  I  think  that  we  should  Insist  that  our 
money  go  to  housing  projects,  for  irrigation. 
to  ending  malaria  and  other  tropical  dlaeaae. 
that  it  ahould  go  to  teaching  the  teachers 
how  to  teach,  to  improving  the  achool  ays- 
tem.  to  ralaing  the  atandard  of  living.  When 
It  meraly  goea  to  bankera  to  lend  ao  percent 
to  a  corporatloQ  that  builds  houses,  and  haa 
to  charge  a  higher  rate  than  it  ought  to 
charge.  I  dont  think  that  la  the  purpose  ot 
the  Alliance  for  Prcgrcaa. 

Queatlon.  Well,  since  you  have  this  crlU- 
dsm  of  the  program.  Senator,  do  you  think 
It  haa  failed  completely? 

Senator  Scorr.  No.  I  do  not.  I  think  the 
program  undoubtedly  is  helpful  in  some 
countriee.  but  we  have  no  report  on  It  yet 
to  show  that  in  any  given  co\intry  the  stand- 
ard of  Uving  has  been  raised.  Personally. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  ftnd  that  tHe  stand- 
ard of  living  prohahly  haa  been  improved  In 
Peru,  for  example.  We  are  going  to  And.  I 
think,  the  standard  of  living  may  have  been 
hnproTCd  in  Chile,  which  has  had  a  terrible 
inflation.  And.  undoubtedly,  in  other  Latin 
American  countriea.  But  we  are  wasting 
soma  of  the  money  by  letting  the  grabbers, 
the  usurera.  charge  too  much  interest. 

Queatlon.  Senator,  how  would  you  suggnt 
that  we  Insure  that  our  money  that  we  sand 
to  these  countries  be  spent  for  the  things  we 
wish  it  to  be  spent  for? 

Senator  Soott.  WeU.  I  think  that  is  an  ad- 
ministrative problem,  which  rests  squarely 
on  the  Preaident  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  also  we  could  have  raised  the  atandard 
of  Uving.  aa  I  aay.  by  adopting  the  amend - 
msnt  I  favored  to  cut  the  interest  rate 
down — not  to  the  6-peroent  level  here  in 
Waahlngton— but  to  8  percent.  We  could 
have  done  that,  and  wo  eould  insist,  and  I 
hope  we  will  in  the  future  inalst  mere 
strongty.  on  safeguards  for  the  program. 
But  we  will  have  to  wait  for  tha  first  anni- 
^'vraary  report  before  wa  can  coBunant 
furtha-. 

Queatlon.  Do  you  think  that  these  weak- 
ened soclal-ecoooanlc  condltlona  in  I^tln 
America  will  lead  to  the  spread  of  Caatro'a 
communism? 

Senator  Scott.  I  think  Castro's  oom- 
miuilsm  a  spreading  very  daOnltaly  In  Latin 
Amarlca  today.  And  I  do  not  aee  that  our 
State  Department  or  our  Oovemaasskt  haa 
done  much  eflecUvely  to  stop  It.  in  spite  of 
the  Pxmta  del  bu  Confereaoa. 

Ur.  BAMam.  mt  tha  Alliance  for  ProgrsM. 
Senator,  a  datsrrent  to  caBUBunlaaa — to  the 
apread  of  ^Tnmuniam? 

Senator  Scott.  It^  intasMled  to  be,  and  I'm 
aorry  to  aay.  as  I  view  It — and  I'm  not  on 


tha  Foreign  Ralatlcaa  Oooammaa,  I'M  aot  an 
expert,  Juat  troan  what  you  oan  aee  and 
read,  and  what  I  have  been  told  In  oartain 
bnaftBg^-ln  lay  Judgment  It  la  not  stopping 

dagraa,  datarrad  the  apraad  of  Caatndaa  In 
Mexico  and  In  a  few  T'm'tri  araaa.  But 
commiinlam  is  certainly  spreading  In  Latin 
America  today. 

Question.  Speclflcany,  how  can  w«  stop 
eommnnam  If  tha  present  admlalaCratton 
lent  doing  it? 

Senator  Soott.  I'm  not  sura  wa  aaa  atop  It 
entirely.  We  warent  ahia  to  atop  It  ataa- 
where  In  the  world.  But  we  hava  bato  tt  baek 
auci  eeafully  In  placea  Ilka  «" — i  and 
Thailand  with  military  aid.  with  traatlaa, 
and  with  economic  aid.  And  I  tt>»n|;  that 
economic  aid  to  South  America  la  war- 
ranted If  we  can  have  theee  aafeguarda  ap- 
plied. I  Juat  think  tha  DeoMMratla  Wtrntj  U 
not  doing  a  very  good  hiwaaiaapn^  )ob; 
when  you  hand  them  a  lot  of  moaay.  thay 
Juat  dont  aeem  to  know  what  to  do  wtth  It. 
unlaaa  it  gats  near  ^i^^-tlAn  tlOM  la  the 
United  States,  and  then  they  hava  frmir 
very  deHnlte  Ideas. 

Queatlon.  Senator,  what  about  the  uae  of 
actxml  force  In  connection  wtth  raaliu  and 
communlam? 

Senator  Scorr.  Wrtl,  1  thought  wa  aliould 
hava  uaed  more  force  at  tha  tliaa.  That'a 
crying  over  spilled  milk.  I  beUeva  thmt  we 
ahould  coDUnue  to  preaa  for  Orgaataatloe  of 
American  Statea  action  to  extend  to  actual 
boycott  and  further  aooaamlo  laajibilluaii 
than  we  are  now  getting. 

Queatlon.  What  about  more  military  force 
now — I  mean  now  and  In  the  future? 

Senator  Soott.  Well.  I  dont  think  an  In- 
vasion of  Cuba  would  be  warranted  now  be- 
cauae  they  have  had  a  chance  to  build  thair 
forces  up  so  greatly  than  an  Invaston  of  Cub* 
.would  be  s  tremendously  exjienatva  thing  In 
the  casualties— It  might  be  as  bod  m  Korea. 
I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  strangle  tba  dle- 
Utorshlp  of  Cuba  eeonomieally.  And  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  boycott.  I  would  even 
be  in  favor,  under  certain  circumstaneea,  of 
military  bloekadea.  I  would  not  favor  aa  In- 
vasion  at   this   time. 

Question.  Senator,  doeant  tha  preaent 
Cuban  problem  stem  largely  from  tha  fact 
that  Preaident  Klaenhower  did  not  act  while 
the  Cuban  revolution  was  in  its  formaUve 
stages? 

Senator  Scorr.  No.  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  It.  It'a  a  good  democratic  qtnatton.  but 
tt  doeant  have  any  fact  behind  it.  FraatdODt 
Elsenhower  authorized  training  of  Cuban 
refugeea  but.  aa  he  haa  told  me  hImaClf.  be 
did  not  authorize  any  invasion  plan.  *t»^  he 
has  indicated  to  others,  and  I  might  say 
without  quoting  him,  he  haa  Indleatad  to 
me  that  aa  the  Coounander  In  Chief  of  the 
United  Statea  he  would  nevar  hava  gone 
about  the  invaalon  the  way  It  waa  dona  by 
an  Inexperienced  young  ex-Ileut«nant  com- 
mander or  lieutenant. 

Question.  Senator  Soott,  you  aaem  to 
think  the  economic  blockade  la  working  af- 
fectively—or atartlng  to  work  affaetlvely. 
Would  you  auggest  then  that  w«  atop  sall- 
Ing  materlala  to  the  countriea  who  ara  aelltng 
gooda  to  Cuba  as  a  more  effective  aoonomlc 
blockade  of  Cuba? 

Senator  Soott.  Wen.  that  gets  you  Into 
secondary  boycotta  and  alao  gets  you  Into  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  wtth  our  vary  bast 
friend  and  neighbor,  Canada.  I  dont  think 
It's  feaatble.  I  think  If  wa  atart  maaatng 
around  wtth  Canada  and  Britain  on  thsae 
matters,  we'll  do  more  harm  than  good.  We 
ought  diplomatically  to  try  to  persuade  tham 
to  decrease  their  trade  to  Cuba.  yw.  But  we 
ahouldn't  try  to  Invoke  any  penal  Has  on 
them.    I  don't  think  It  would  ba  wlaa. 

QuaaUon.  Senator,  do  you  think  tha  Cov- 
er nment  ahould  permit  tha  axporttag  fltan  In 
Seattle  to  sell  to  Communlat  China? 
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Senator  Boor.  I  am  ajalnat  any  American 
aalaa  to  Oommnnlat  China  of  any  kind  or 
deaerlptloa  whatever. 

QaeattoB.  Banator,  tfcara  ara  liwndia<h  «f 

China.    Doaa  thla  aiann  that  wa  ara  not  hu- 
mane enough  to  put  artda  our  poltttoali 

Senator  Scott.  No,  it  doaa  not.  It  maaaa 
that  Conununlat  China,  while  Ita  people  are 
atarvlng,  la  ahlpptng  the  aame  wheat  to  Al- 
bania, la  order  to  OMiatala  Albania  oa  the 
Ifadltarranean  aa  a  aortatlat  anamy  of  Btaala 
to  provoke  a  war  batwaea  tham.  I  would  aay 
thla— if  the  Red  Chliaeaa  would  panatt 
Amerleaa  free  gifta  of  wheat  and  othar  fooda 
to  Bad  China,  wtth  dIalrlbuUop  aopervlaad 
by  the  Bad  Croaa  from  Oanava.  X  would  flavor 
It.  Anywhara  we  can  maet  human  aufferii^ 
by  Amarleaa  eontrlbntton.  iadlvldnaUy  or 
Oovemmeat,  Fm  tor  doing  It.  But  Ita  aot 
for  eaning  ttiem  wheat  ao  that  thay  can 
starve  thaIr  oara  paopla  and  tarn  around  and 
avU  the  arheat  to  Alhaniw 

Qneattoa.  Senator,  what  eaa  the  Oovem- 
ment  do  to  piataul  tha  new  Oovonunent  of 
Algeria  fKaa  gofng  to  the  Communlsto  as 
certain  algna  trull cato  that  It  might? 

Senator  Sootr.  I  dont  know  that  thara'a 
very  much  that  we  eaa  do  to  prsvaat  It  ac- 
cept what  we're  doing  la  othar  iiMiiililaa — 
that  la.  by  offer  ot  eontwanic  as  diattngulshed 
from  mlUtary  aid,  and  I  certainly  wouldn't 
favor  any  military  aid  to  Algarla  under  any 
drcumatanoea.  The  aituatlon  la  bad  enough 
now.  and  beyond  tha  repraaeutationa  which 
frlenda  of  Algarla  might  make  to  her.  thera'a 
very  little  we  oan  do.  But  wa  have  to  hold 
the  line  wbaievar  we  can  agalnat  ooauan- 
nlam.  Algerta  may  be  a  vary  bed  pleoa  to 
hold  It. 

iir.  niaaea  SeaMtor  Soott,  Ita  aorry  but  on 
that  note  we  must  stop  for  a  moment.  How- 
ever, weni  ba  baek  In  Juat  a  aaoasent  with  a 
final  quaatlon  for  Senator  Beott. 

John,  do  you  have  a  final  qneattoa? 

Queatton.  Senator  Sooarr.  waa  yoia  rsmoii 
for  withdrawing  from  tlia  PeaiaylTaala 
guhematortal  raea  )uat  a  poUtlcal  manenw- 
Ing  to  admlaato  soma  people  from  the  race? 

Senator  Soorr.  Mo.  my  pnrpoaa  la  with- 
drawing waa  to  aecnre  the  sliia^ie*  possible 
ticket  and  to  give  Fsaneyhranla  BepubUcan- 
ism  the  chaaee  to  go  In  with  the  baat  we 
bad  to  brtng  Feanaylvaala  back  into  the 
Republican  fold.  And  to  daelarlng  tor  Gov- 
ernor, and  withdrawing  utoaa  we  got  tha  man 
I  wanted  aU  along.  Bnx  acaawmai.  w«  hava  a 
good  Ueket,  and  such  a  tteket  oi^t  to  win 
if  we  work  hard  enough. 


hower  said  he  favored  youth 
in  the  BepuhUeaa  alato  la  the  upeoaatng 
elections.  Mr.  Scxanton  has  youth,  but  dose 
he  reaUy  have  experlaaioe? 

Seskator  Scott.  Wa  haea  both,  youth  and 
axpertenee  on  the  ticket.  Mr.  8aaa>noi 
been  a  very  aaaooaasf  ul  — »'*»Tr  of  hte 
munlty.  He  knows  tha  laduatry  »"^  |n- 
duatrtal  problseaa  of  Paauylvaala  and  Its 
labor  prohlsma^  He  la  a  Cof^raaaman.  and 
he  haa  youth  and  aaperiaaice.  Aad  Bqpte- 
Matotiva  Vam  Zawbt  haa  had  tha  matarlty  of 
1 10  veara'  eaperleaee  In  Gangram  and  In 
Oovamment.  And  it'a 
ticket. 

*^-  Hi"—-  Senator  Soon,  Ita  aorry.  we 
are  just  out  of  time.  Thank  you  tor  being 
o*»  guest.  It's  been  a  pisaaure  iMTh^  you 
en  '^outh  Waata  "Ta  Kaoar."  Ilumfea  to  «ur 
panel,  and  thaafca  to  you  ladlm  aad  goaitle- 
men  for  Jotnli^  na. 


■MIKB-  lOCHAgJB— A  ORKAT 
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ICr.  BABTLKIT.  ICaduB  Prcsktent, 
ktoee  Auffusi  21.  IMO.  ifa).  Gen.  J.  H. 
MletadeUd  has  coauBknded  the  U3. 
Army,  AlMka.  It  wm  with  regret,  mixed 
with  mtklfirttnn.  that  AlaakaiM  learned 
cvni tiB         , 


reecntly  that  thl»  outstaoding  officer, 
who  ha*  become  a  real  part  of  the  north- 
em  commtmlty.  Is  being  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and  will 
■con  lea^  the  4Mh  State  to  aanme  eom- 
maad  of  the  V  Oarpa.  ujBw  Army,  in 
n«nkfort.  The  regret  li  natmral  and 
apofrtaodong  becanw  Alart-wm  know  that 
they  wfll  lose  at  least  for  the  thne  be^ 
taig— a  tnie  and  tmsted  friend,  aa  wdl 
as  an  outstandtaig  ctttaii.  The  aatWac- 
tion  Uea  in  ttaetar  knowledge  that  Oen. 
J(riin  lilchaelis  la  maylng  on  with  higher 
rank  ami  greater  rfaponathflitiea  to  an 
area  of  the  world  demanding  the  wperior 
judgment  and  strength  with  which  his 
31-year  Araqr  career  haa  been  dls- 
tinguiBhed. 

John  IflehaeliB  is  a  natlye  son  of  Cali- 
fornia who  spent  many  at  his  younger 
years  In  the  East.  He  began  his  military 
career  in  1831  as  an  Army  enlistee.  He 
served  as  a  private  with  the  2Mh  In- 
fantry for  1  year  when  he  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  U.S.  Sfilitary  Academy  at 
West  Point 

December  7.  1941.  found  MifJiarlls  a 
captain  in  the  U-S.  Army,  and  at  28  years 
of  age  he  joined  the  original  SOlst 
Paraehote  BattaUon.  F(riilowii«  a  brief 
tour  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  commander 
of  Company  B  of  ttie  Paradnite  Bat- 
talion. IClchaells  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  attend  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  Ccdlege  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kana.  By  June  1943,  Ifichaelia  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colond  and  shimmed 
over  to  Europe  with  the  &03d  Parachute 
Infantry  as  regimental  executive  offlea*. 

With  the  launching  of  the  Normandy 
Invasion  oi  June  6.  1944.  he  assumed 
command  of  the  502d  Parachute  Infan- 
try, 101st  Airborne  Division.  His  first 
battlefield  pcomotion— to  eokmel— fol- 
lowed in  July. 

llie  history  of  the  regiment  under 
IClchaells'  ecnnmand  is  one  of  nnb^ev- 
ahle  valor  and  achievement  The  regi- 
ment was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Unit  Citatkm  for  ita  acUon  in  the  Initial 
Invaaian.  For  a  later  assault  in  Holland, 
the  mdt  waa  awarded  the  Netherlands 
Orange  Lanyard,  equivalent  to  the  U.S. 
citation.  lOcfaaelis  wasvtsiee  wounded 
in.  3  days  during  the  Holland  operation. 
After  battlefield  surgery  he  was  evacu- 
ated to  a  Add  hnapltal.  but  only  after 
8  days'  dday  doe  to  enemy  action  cover- 
ing the  evacaaOon  route. 

SertooBly  injured  in  September.  Mi- 
chaeHs  was  baek  on  duty  In  December 
1844  as  diJef  of  staff  for  the  101st  Afr- 
bome  Divlsifla  during  the  storied  stand 
at  Baetogne  famoni  for  Genotd  Mc- 
AuUfle^  reply,  *7futs,"  to  the  oomnunder 
of  the  Ocnaan  corps  snzrovnding  his 
divWon.  The  entire  divlatan  was 
awarded  the  DlsUuguiaiied  Unit  Citation 
for  the  Bastogne  action. 

lifichaeUs  waa  finally  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  March  1845.  The 
wounda  he  raeelved  In  the  assault  on 
Holland  had  reopened  and  hospitaliza- 
tion was  required. 

m  July  1945  MkhmOiB  waa  ready  to 
assume  new  dattea.  TtaHl  1949,  he 
served  to  tiae  United  States^  levcAtiug  to 
the  rank  of  Ueutcnant  eolonel  in  1847 


tor  demoUUaatkn.  Dviagthiapcftodof 


relative  military  peace  he  served  aa  Chief 
of  the  OlBeerr  Divtaton  aad  laler  CUef 
of  Manpower  Procurement  IXvldoD,  War 
D^nartment  Oeneral  Staff,  and  then  as 
senior  aide  to  Oenexsl  of  ttie  Army 
Dwi^!)t  Elsenhower.  For  a  time  Ml- 
chaells  was  sent  to  do  battle  on  a  field 
far  different  from  that  to  whfeb  he  had 
become  accustomed,  when  be  was  as- 
signed as  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Baison  officer  with  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Six  mosOis  later, 
m  September  1948,  he  entered  the  Armed 
Forees  Staff  College  atlforftft,  Fa.,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  February  1848. 

In  March  1949,  Oeneral  MIehadis  be- 
came assistant  chief  of  staff  for  oper- 
ations of  the  8th  U£.  Army  In  Japan. 
In  the  desperate  days  at  ttie  uwHaiak  of 
the  Korean  eonffiet,  his  ImnMittate  re- 
assignment was  eideieJ  by  the  Army 
commander  in  Japan  ansigiiim  him  the 
command  at  the  TRh  Ilifanliy— Wolf- 
hound— Regiment 

Under  the  brilliant  leadersbft}  of  Gen- 
eral, then  adonel,  MichaeUa,  the  Wolf- 
hound Regiment  became  the  first  unit 
to  stop  the  rampaging  North  Koreans 
when  they  tore  into  the  Sooth  Koreim 
ad  Division  in  the  mountainous  ter- 
rain aroimd  Hwanggan  during  the  latter 
part  of  July  1860.  After  thia  aetion  the 
37th  infantry  became  General  Watter's 
fire  brigade  and  Oeneral  Mieiiaelia  be- 
came known  as  the  "fire  dilef."  Wher- 
ever the  fighting  was  thi^est  and  the 
pressure  the  greatest  there  would  be  the 
magnificent  Wolfhounds. 

In  S^teasber  19S0  General  t^nnh^L^jiif 
dwwed  that  his  own  eoarage  asatched 
the  valor  of  his  regiment.  When  the 
enemy  threatened  to  iReak  throogh  his 
position  and  pertiims  penetrate  the  UJT. 
lines.  Oeneral  iOetmeBa  eiawrleJ  more 
than  500  yards  under  heavy  ftce  to  re- 
store <'^wt>  wtTw  i/»y  tW'  t  arwt  caH  foT  an 
air  strike  which  saved  the  situation.  For 
this  heroic  action  Oeneral  Uich^fllff  was 
awarded  the  DfstizvuishedServlee  Cross. 

During  his  8-month  command  of 
the  Wolfhounds  in  Korea,  he  received 
two  battlefldd  prranotions— frcmi  lieu- 
tenant colonel  to  brigadier-general — and 
was  awarded  many  deeoratfone  Indod- 
ing  the  Distinguidied  Service  Cross. 
Under  his  leadership,  ttie  leglBMnt  re- 
ceived two  VS.  Distinguished  Ukilt  Ci- 
tations and  Korean  Presidential  UMt  Ci- 
tations. 

In  February  1951,  Ooieral  Mlcha^Us 
became  ttie  assistant  division  eom- 
mander  of  the  3Sth  Infantry  DMitaB  in 
Korea,  and  in  Jtme  of  ttiat  year  he  was 
transfored  to  Genenl  Zlsoibower's 
headquarters  in  Paris,  8HAFB,  adiere  he 
became  a  deputy  for  training  of  the  15 
allied  natinns  banded  together  under 
the  North  AtlanUe  Tteaty  Organisa- 
tion— ^NATO.  Tliere  he  waa  given  an 
addfitlonal  asulgrimwit  by  Oeneral  Blaen- 
howcr  as  his  personal  representative  to 
ttie  ESuropean  Defense  Foree  Cbnfer- 
ence— an  effort  that  led  te  the  eirtry  of 
the  Oeiman  Aimy  Into  ttia  NATO  fotces 
and  f otmed  the  baste  of  Ibe  l^mwaii 
Coal   and  Bteel  f^—. — Mf_   and  the 
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to  hMfdquarteri.  Mmthem 
Eiwve— Um  ■upnoM  NATO  bead- 
guartera  for  lUOy.  TuAasr,  ftod  Oreeoe. 
and  In  September  1966  wae  named  m 
the  flnt  commandlnc  general  of  the 
Southern  European  Taak  Voroe.  the  UJB. 
Army  Atomic  Command.  This  com- 
mand was  located  In  northern  Italy. 

Reminiscent  of  his  earlier  assignment 
to  a  House  leglslatlTe  committee. 
Mtehaelts  returned  from  this  command 
In  October  1066  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  as  the  Chief  of  Army 
LeglslatlTe  Liaison,  the  offioe  reaixmslble 
for  the  Army's  congrwtonal  affairs.  He 
was  promoted  to  major  general  on  De- 
cember 1.  1956. 

a«Mral  Ulchaells  served  as  Chief  of 
Army  Legislative  Liaison  until  his  ssslgn- 
mcat  to  Alaska  on  August  21.  1950. 

As  commanding  general.  U.S.  Anny. 
Alaska.  General  lUchaella  has  made  un- 
tiring efforts  to  Improve  our  northern 
defense  position.  He  recognized  from 
the  beginning  of  his  assignment,  as  he 
has  written,  that  Alaska  is.  in  fact,  "at 
the  heart  of  the  geopolitical  picture."  In 
a  recent  article  published  in  the  Army- 
Navy-Alr  Force  Journal  and  Register  he 
wrote: 

AhirtB  proTklM  a  complete  range  of  en- 
▼titrnmenu  of  the  kinds  in  whlcb  future 
war*  must  be  foustat.  Realistic  reaearcb. 
training,  and  teaUng  areas  of  practlcaUy  un- 
Umltad  slae  are  available. 

Many  agencies  are  now  conducting  ag- 
gresBlTe  development  programs  In  Alaska 
Here.  Active  Army  forces  are  currently  exe- 
cuting tactical  missions.  Nb  otber  area 
available  to  the  United  States  affords  a  com- 
parable grouping  of  tbe  means  for  defining 
and  solving  the  problems  of  future  war. 

TiM  many  mutually  supporting  acUvlUes 
wlileb  are  bringing  tbe  coneept  of  fast-mov- 
ing, hard-hitting  combat  foroee  Into  reality 
In  Alaska  today  are  Uylng  the  groundwork 
for  greater  mobility  and  combat  effectlveneea 
for  the  entire  Army  tomorrow. 

Madam  President,  as  an  Alaskan  I 
regret  that  General  Iflchaelis  is  leaving 
his  command  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base.  He  will  be  missed  by  hJs  many 
Alaskan  friends.  But,  I  and  my  fellow 
Alaskans  recognise  that  such  a  man  as  he 
cannot  be  withheld  when  duty  calls.  He 
will  assiime  his  new  command  with  the 
highest  honors  his  country  can  offer. 
In  addition  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  he  holds  the  Silver  Star  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster— for  valor— the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters— 
ezceptltmal  meritorious  service — the 
Bnmn  Star  with  "V^  Device  and  two 
Oak  Leaf  Clustera— valor — the  Air  Med- 
al; and  the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster. 

Among  his  foreign  decorations  are  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm;  the 
Belgian  Fourragers  and  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  Palm;  the  Netherlands  Bronze 
Lion;  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Italian 
Hepubllo,  Grade  of  Commander;  the 
Korean  Ulchl  CMstlngutshed  Service 
Medal  with  Gold  Star;  and  the  Chilean 
Army  Military  Medal,  first  class. 

But.  above  all  else.  John  Hersey  Mi- 
ebaells  holds  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
his  countrymen  whom  he  has  served  with 
oonslstent  exceUenee  and  valor  over  the 
past  three  turbulent  decades. 


NOMINATION  OF  EARL  F.  HAPFEY 
TO  BE  ASSATER  OP  THE  MINT  AT 
DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  reported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Earl 
F.  Haffey.  of  Colorado,  to  be  assayer  of 
the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Denver. 
Colo.,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
nomination  be  confirmed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
biography  of  Mr.  Haffey,  which  the 
Treasury  Department  supplied  to  the 
committee,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Senator  Casioll  endorsing  the  nomina- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Rsooso. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  biog- 
raphy  and   letter   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Rscoso.  as  follows: 
Kasi.  F.  HArrrr 

Born:  June  8.  1»00.  at  Durango.  Colo 

Marital  sUtus:  Married 

KducaUon  B  A.  degree.  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 1926 

Employment  1925  28,  research  chemist. 
Complex  Ores  Recoverlee  Co  ;  1928  3«.  vari- 
ous positions  as  chemist,  assayer.  etc  :  1938- 
41.  assayer.  chemist  with  American  Smelting 
A  Refining  Co:  1941-43.  assayer.  American 
SmelUng  a  Refining  Co.;  1043-46.  chemist 
and  ore  Utstlng.  E>enver  Equipment  Co  ;  1M£ 
to  date,  owner  and  operator.  Durango  Assay- 
ing Co 

Memberships  Alpha  Chi  Sigma.  Profes- 
sional Ch»mlcal  Society 

Other  activities:  Copstentee.  flotation  of 
oxide  ores;  developed  Xanthate  method  for 
quantitative  determination  of  copper. 

Home  address  252  Third  Avenue,  Box  1202. 
Durango.  Colo 


point  a  statement  prepared  by  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  development  of  oil 
shale  reserves  in  Brazil,  together  with  a 
letter  and  statement  in  that  cooiMetlon. 
There  being  no  objeetlon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoso,  as  follows: 
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us    S«N*TS. 

CoMMrrrxx  oh  the  Juoicuxt. 

JTare^  2$.  1942 
Hon   A   Willis  Rosarrsoir, 
Cfiatrman.  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. Stto  Sennte  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington   D.C. 
DsA*  Ma  Chaismak  :  I  write  you  to  endorse 
President  Kennedy's  nomination  of  Mr    Karl 
P   Haffey.  of  Durango,  Colo.,  to  be  assayer  of 
the  US.  Mint  at  Denver,  Colo 

Mr  Haffey  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Colorado,  having  majored  In  chemistry 
and  geolog:,'  His  entire  career — more  than 
three  decadss — has  been  In  the  metallurgical, 
chemical,  aad  assaying  professions. 

Prom  192^.  until  1947  he  worked  In  various 
metallurglciil  positions,  largely  performing 
research.  Ke  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence as  an  assayer  and  chemist  for  the  Amer- 
ican Smelting  A  Refining  Co  .  one  of  the  lead- 
ing companies  in  the  field  of  metals. 

In  1947  Mr.  Haffey  went  Into  business  for 
himself  as  owner  and  operator  of  the  Du- 
rango Assaying  Co.  In  bU  hometown.  Du- 
rango Is  the  heart  of  a  huge  area  famed  for 
many  years  for  Its  rich  meUl  resources 

Mr.  Haffey  has  made  a  succees  of  the  asssy- 
Ing  business  there  In  addition,  he  Is  very 
strongly  endorsed  by  leading  citlsens  of  the 
area  as  a  miin  of  the  highest  character  In- 
telligence, and  dUlgsnoe. 

I  ebdorse  Mr    Haffey's  nomination  whole- 
heartedly  and   urge   most    respectfully    that 
the  committee  do  likewise. 
Sincerely. 

JouM  A  Csaaou. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  OIL  SHALE 
RE23ERVES  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  DIRK8BN.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoso  at  this 


STSTBMairr  wt  Sbmatob  Aixott 
Por  a  considerable  length  at  UsM.  I  have 
been  u-glng  our   Government  to  nagiillsis 
with  our  neighbors  In  Braall  ragardiag  ds- 
velopment  of  lu  oil  shals.     I  made  aevaral 
speeches    on    the    Ooor    of    the   Baaate   last 
year   calling    attention    to   the  opportonlty 
which  preeented  Itself  for  us  to  lasplna«it 
our  good  neighbor  policy  and  at  tha  same 
time     realise     a     benefit     oursslvas.       The 
proposal,  of  mutual  benefit,  to  whieb  I  call 
the  Senate's  attention  once  again,  qpaffsms 
Itself  with  a  loan  to  the  BrasUlaa  Oovvm- 
ment  of  S3  ft  to  $7  million  for  the  purpose 
of     constructing    a    research-prototype    oil 
shals  plant.    Thsre  has  been  Intsraat  on  ths 
part  of  both  Oovernments  manifsatod  but, 
to  date,  nothing  concrete  has  devetopad.    Of 
course,  nsgotlatlons.  In  ordsr  to  bsar  frui- 
tion,   must    ultimately    result    In    a   formal 
application  from  Braall  for  suoh  a  loan,  and 
as  yet   none  has   been   received.     Nevarthe- 
lees.    the   recent   visit  of   PresldSBt  Ooolart 
brings  this  entire  subject  to  the  fore  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  talks  which  took  place 
tMtween   President   Kennedy   aad   Prastdant 
Ooulart  Included  this  all -Important  matter 
Braall   Is   dependent   upon   Imports  of  oU 
to  the  extent  of  185  million  barrels  annually 
In  ordsr  to  satisfy  lu  needs.    This  figure  will 
rise  to  490  million  barrels  anntially  by  1970. 
On  the  other  hand.   It  has   depoatta  of  oil 
shale  which,  if  subjected  to  the  satraeUon 
procees.   would  materially  alter  that  sltua- 
Uon       Moreover,   the   United   States  should 
also  be  watching  Soviet  efTorts  to  penetrate 
Latin  America,  and  oil  Is  one  of  the  vahlclss 
by  which  It  Intends  to  make  thla  panatra- 
Uon     There  Is  considerable  urgency  involved 
which  u  best  Illustrated  by  an  artlda  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March   18.  ISM.  written 
by  Senor  Juan  de  Onts.     This  arttato  atotas 
quite  clearly  the  reasons  for  suoh  otganey. 
I  submit  for  prlnUng  at  the  ooneliwlon  of 
this  statement  the  very  percepUve  and  eom- 
prehenslve  article  by  Senor  de  Onla. 

The  arUcle  polnta  out  that  thsre  la  a  ahort- 
age  of  foreign  exchange  In  BraslL  Uaisss 
this  sum  Is  provided  by  the  United  States, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  bslleve  that  Braall 
may  be  forced  to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  equipment,  technicians,  and  money. 
The  Soviets  already  have  a  shJale  oU  plant  In 
operation. 

I  earlier  characterised  this  as  a  mvtttally 
advantageous  propoeal.  and  the  ra^na  for  It 
Is  the  fact  that  we.  in  thla  oooatry,  have 
substantial  oil  ahale  depoelta  In  aorthwast- 
em  Colorado  and  surrounding  Statoa.  "Hte 
known  rseerves  in  this  area  amotmt  to  1  ^ 
trillion  barrels  of  oil.  This  repraaonta  more 
than  double  the  known  UquM  patioleum 
reserves  In  the  world  today,  ■xpartmental 
work  has  been  carried  forward  at  tha  Klfle. 
Colo .  plant,  but  we  have  now  satraetad  all 
the  useful  daU  which  thla  mortasl  plant  can 
supply,  and  we  now  need  tha  taehaologl- 
cal  Information  and  data  whloh  can  only  be 
supplied  by  a  plant  of  subatantlany  greater 
capacity.  The  Braalllan  prnpnaal  «o«M  fur- 
nish Just  that.  Any  agreeonent  eataiwd  Into 
by  the  United  Statea  and  BraiOl  would  un- 
doubtedly carry  with  It  the  right  to  Inspect 
the  operation,  obtain  resulting  data,  as  well 
as  furnish  American  equipment. 

I  understand  that  Preeldent  Ooulart  came 
to  thU  country  with  a  request  for  eome 
S500  million  In  aid.  Just  this  past  waak.  an 
approved  loan  to  Braall  waa  announced  for 
the  further  development  of  Ita  dapn^wd 
areas  In  the  northeast  part  of  tha  eoontry. 
While  It  may  be  difficult  to  aaaaaa  prlorltlaa. 


neverthelees.  I  am  hop>!fW  that  the  oO  shale 
sltuatlati  will  be  at  tho  fbreftout  tn 
oonslderatlans  at  amislslif . 

Last    week.    Z    wrote    Prartdoat    

pointing  up  thla  entire  ^nation  with  _ 
hope  that  oU  shale  pteyed  a  prtHntBent  part 
In  the  dlaeuaaloBa  reosntly  oonduded.  A 
similar  lettar.  which  I  submit  for  prlnttag 
In  the  Rscoso.  was  dispatched  to  Secretary 
Rusk. 

It  sppears  to  me  that  In  the  projected  es- 
pendlturee  under  the  Alllanoe  for  Progress, 
which  total  approximately  890  bUJfcm,  there 
should  be  a  place  for  ttie  87  mlUloa  required 
to  lannda  Braall  Into  thte  area  of  Ind^ztd- 
enee  from  outsMe  oU  snurcee.  I  am  certain, 
too.  that  the  Infomiatloa  and  know-how 
which  we  can  aecurs  ttaan  the  studies  of  an 
operating  oil  ahale  Induatry  will  repay  our 
Invsstmsnt  manifold.  Such  a  loim  is  In 
the  nattonal  tntersst  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
It  win  be  reallaed  prompter. 

Aran.  13,   1861. 
The  HoBorahle  JOkw  P.  Ksmraer, 
The  White  Hotug. 
WasHingUrn,  D.C. 

Dasa  Ma.  Pnammrr:  I  would  assume  that 
the  recent  conference  with  President  Ooulart 
precipitated  new  dlscusetona  about  the  pce- 
slMUty  of  om'  partletpatloB  with  BraaO  In 
the  development  of  ttie  oil  diale  rtietiiits 
there.  Soch  discussions  seem  to  be  Indl- 
csted  after  my  proposal  of  last  Ifareh  that 
we  participate  in  soch  a  program  by  loaning 
Braall  acme  SSJI  million  to  87  million  for 
coostrucUon  of  s  reeesi  uh-prototype  plant. 
The  United  Statee  haa  already  faidlcated 
Ite  wllllngnees  to  cooperate  with  Petrohras 
to  nndertaks  this  derelopaient.  It  le  my 
continuing  hope  that  everything  win  be  done 
to  make  thU  asstetance  avaUabie.  Informa- 
tion and  knowledge  dertwed  fyom  participa- 
tion with  BrsaU  would  be  of  untold  eco- 
nomic value  to  both  Braall  and  the  United 
Statea.  It  U  understood,  of  course,  that  we 
would  share  In  the  beneflta  from  aU  data, 
lepurts.  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  thte  prototyi>e. 

I  *™  interested  tn  the  matter  because  my 
own  State  of  Colorado  has  mountains  of 
)uat  such  oU  shale  ss  exists  in  BraaU,  The 
known  rtsei  les  in  this  aren  slone  amount  to 
some  1  ^  trinion  barrets  of  oH.  This  is  more 
than  double  the  entire  known  liquid  pe- 
troleum  reeeiies   in   the  world   today. 

The  attached  article  frcm  Uie  Mew  Tcrk 
Times  of  March  18  makaa  the  urgency  of 
this  matter  common  knowledge.  The  So- 
viet union  Is  endesvortnr  In  every  way  poa- 
slbte  to  olfer  Its  money,  tedinlclana  and 
resources. 

H«c*«8e  of  the  points  otitllned  here,  aad 
particularly  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  I 
would  apprectote  any  tafonnatloiL  you  can 
give  me  relative  to  any  tfTacuaalone  or  nego- 
ttatlona  that  have  recently  transpired,  or  are 
contemplated. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ooaoow  AixoTT. 


to*i»«al  pOot  plant  at  Sfio  ICateia  do  Sol 

In  the  State  of  Parana. 

ne  whether  tb»  duile 

to  ptodQee  erafie  ofl  a*  a 

_^  b«  eompatfUee  with  tan- 

oO  and  on  prodoeed  in  the  state  of 

«■»  only  dotneatle  soorce. 

ooaooM   ROFarui. 


lincioin  Ckvdon  of  the  United 
States  said  in  a  mtiacto  yeatsrday  in  Curltlfea. 
eapltal  of  Parana:  "U  thU  great  raaouroe 
could  be  aiT>lolted  eoonomlcaUy.  it  woakl 
revoIuUonlaa  the  power  aupply  altuatlon  in 
BraalL  It  would  provide  foreign  exchange 
and  at  tha  aame  time  give  great  Inqtulse  to 
industrial  developaaent  of  the  entire  south- 
cm  regi^m"  of  BnMiL 

The  Communist  weskly  Novca  i»»»»v^  aald 
in  a  front-page  editorial.  «v^Tw.i/n..g  ^th 
^  Gordon's  speech,  that  the  "Alliance  for 
Progress  is  making  a  grab  for  BrasU's  shale." 
It  said  the  American  credit  offer  was  rekUy 
moUvated  by  a  plan  of  UA  fffwipanj^.,  that 
now  sxipply  BraxU  with  oU  to  block  nro- 
ductlon  hare. 

Obaervers  linked  this  editorial  with  the 
olTer  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  the  pilot 
plant  and  the  technique  to  develop  the  shale 
oQ  on  an  Indnatrlal  basis.  In  the  mi^/tle  of 
this  poUtlcany  charged  issue  was  Petrobras. 
a  federal  corporation  highly  sensitive  to 
criticism  from  BrasU's  leftists. 

A  Petrobras  engineer  has  studied  the  US 
olTer  and  has  reported  that  the  setting  up 
ofan  industrial  pilot  plant  and  an  ezperl- 
maotal  mine  in  the  ahale  belt  require  only 
half  the  credit  offered  by  the  United  States 
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PROBLEMS  AND  POUCIBB  VQR 
CfUAM 

Mr.  GBUENIRO.  Madam  PKsIdent. 
on  Tlmrsday  of  last  week,  Ssiatar  LoHC 
of  Hawaii,  and  I,  who  are  botti  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  TezxUories  of 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnsnisr 
Affairs  were  hosts  at  a  Imicbeon  to  give 
the  Hononible  A.  Wong-Pat,  speaker  of 
theOaam  Leglslatore.  an  opportunity  to 
present  some  of  tbe  probleuu  wilieh  ^is 
westernmost  possession  of  0ie  United 
States  in  the  Paeme  faces. 

We  were  bappy  to  have  present  on 
tliis  ocrasion  Members  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  as  weU  as  staff  members 
from  the  apmropriate  subcooimittees  of 
the  Interior  Committees  of  both  Haumes. 
as  well  as  (rf  the  House  Appcopclations 
Committee,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Hcmorable  Pred  KorOi.  the  Honor- 
able Harlan  Cleveland,  repimimnllng  the 
State  Department,  and  Mr.  l^niigeon 
Kecny,  representing  the  White  Hoine. 

It  is  my  own  view,  which  I  expressed 
at  this  luncbeon.  that  we  ahoidd  proceed 
in  the  case  of  our  remaining  outlying 
possessions — the  Virgin  t«i««|.^,|   Quam 
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vs.  Am  SoviKT  ViK  oif  RrLf  to  Bsazh. — Both 
Wawt   TO  An»  Hn   WrrH   SiiiiLs  On.  Kx- 

TSACTTOIV 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 
Hio  OK  Jsmeao.  March  17.— A  belt  of  gray 
■hale  stretching  acroas  three  Braznian  statee 
has  became  a  focal  point  of  competition  hare 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  shale  may  solve  one  of  Brazil's  most 
serious  economic  problems.  Impregnated 
with  oil.  the  shale  Ijelt  miming  from  south- 
ern S4o  Paulo  through  Parana  to  Etlo  Orande 
do  Sul  may  provide  the  petroleum  needed  for 
Brain's  increasingly  tndustrtallaed  economy. 

.The  production  of  oU  In  BrasU  te  a  mo- 
nopoly held  by  the  state  oil  company.  Petro- 
bras s.  A.  The  U.S.  aid  agency  here  has  of- 
fered 87  million  in  long-term  a  edit  to  the 
cnmpany  to   ftnance  the  instanatlon  of  an 


His  report  favored  acceptance  of  the  offer 
but  the  technique  to  be  employed  In  work- 
ing on  the  shale  la  a  major  issue.  Involved 
are  a  laboratory  formiUa  developed  by  Petro- 
bras technicians,  a  Soviet  method  and  a 
U.S.  plan  baaed  on  experiences  of  the  UjS. 
Nevy  experimental  station  with  g***!*  in 
Colorado. 

The  Petrobras  annual  report  for  1961  Is- 
sued this  week  said  that  the  state  company 
had  drawn  up  specifications  for  a  pilot  plant 
and  completed  the  mapping  of  the  most 
promising  area  of  the  shale  belt  around  Bfto 
MateuB  do  Sul.  The  technical  and  political 
declaion  to  put  the  shale  program  Into  mo- 
tion now  remains. 

_y^  In^ortance  of  the  shale  project  can  be 
»eMtired  by  the  fact  that  last  year  Petro- 
orn  pumped  94  mUllon  barreU  of  oU  from 
the  Bahla  fields.  This  amounted  to  only  80 
percent  of  BrasU's  petroleinn  requirements 
Braall  apent  8308  million  to  import  prod- 
ucte  last  year.  Her  oU  needs  are  growing  as 
her  automotive  industry  increases  produc- 
tion and  as  more  power  sources  are  required. 
Braalllan  oU  reset  tcs  In  Bahla  are  now  es- 
**™*t«<*  ■*  833  mnuon  barrels.  In  one  area 
of  60  aquare  miles  In  the  shale  belt  the  oll- 
bearlng  potenttsi  has  been  estimated  at 
more  than  800  minion  barrels. 

The  oil  content  of  the  shale  that  can  be 
recovered  Is  estimated  at  between  8  and  13 
percent  of  the  shale's  total  weight.  Sulfur, 
hydrocarbon  gaaea  and  other  byproducta  are 
■**>  »vQabte.  according  to  technical  reporto. 
■n»e  dedalon  taken  by  Petrobraa  and  the 
BraBtllan  Government,  which  holds  62  per- 
cent of  the  company^  stock,  win  provide  a 
test  for  tha  Alliance  for  Progrev  hare.  Na- 
tlnnallsta  are  campaigning  to  block  coopera- 
tion between  Petrobras  and  the  XJS.  Oovern- 
ment. 

The  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Metropolitan 
University  and  Second  Studenta  y\ederatton 
hare  launched  a  aharp  attack  on  the  mnls- 
t«r  of  mnea.  Oabrtel  Paasoa.  and  on  Rran- 
daco  Mangabebra.  president  of  Petrobras.  for 
not  being  "nationalist  enough."  Both  men 
are  considered  to  be  mflttant  nationalists, 
but  not  Oommunlsta. 

The  atudent  group  is  aflntated  with  the 
Nattanal  Unfveialty  Student  P^deratlen  aad 
both  are  considered  Commnnlst-influenced. 


and  Samoa— to  accord  than  the  maxi- 
mum amcwmt  of  sdf-goyeimaeBt  com- 
patible with  oar  Natiosi's  resposKibUities 
and  eompatlbie  with  their  desires  and 
their  capabilities.  A  similar  approach 
Is  indicated  for  the  trust  tenftorles  In 
the  Pacific 

Obviously  these  areas,  because  of  their 
amall    population    and     terrain,    and 
limited  eecxMmlc  reaourees,  cannot  be- 
come States,  but  they  should  be  as  Uttle 
disadvantaged  by  that  fact  as  It  Is  pos- 
sible tor  our  Government  to  make  ttiem. 
How  rapidly  the  process  win  proceed 
depends,  of  course,  on  local  «*«Mt^tiop8 
in  each  of  theae  three  areas— the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  Samoa.    Obvlnnly. 
the  ultimate  objective  should  be  to  make 
them  as  nearly  ecMMxaieally  aelf-suf- 
ficient  and  self-sustaining  as  possible, 
to  accord  than  at  the  appropriate  time 
an  elective  governorship,  a  Delecate  in 
the   House   of   R^^resentativea^   and   I 
hope,  an  (^iportunity  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.    Every  Amer- 
ican  citizen    should  Juive   that   right. 
None  of  these  results  ean  be  achieved 
overnight,  but  ttiey  should  represtut  our 
national    purpose    and    direetfon.    We 
should  eliminate  every  vestige  of  colo- 
nialism in  the  areas  under  UJB.  control 
as  rapidly  as  it  can  properly  be  done. 
Guam,  long  ttie  site  of  an  laaportant 
naval  station,   faces  certain  problems. 
1'he  Navy  has  been  of  great  aaslBtance 
to  Guam  eeonomlcaZIy,  and  ttie  Impor- 
tance of  the  Navy  tmn  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense  In  that  far  western 

Pacific  outpost  is  »niqiiA<fti"*«ftMff       It  is 

the  Nation's  traditional  first  line  of  de- 
fense and  Americans  rli^itly  charteh  it 
Nevertheteaa.  the  prcaenee  of  tbe  Navy 
and  certain  of  Its  wttabMnhed  praetk«s 
there  have  raised  some  problens  which 
require  congressional  and  Biecutlre  at- 
tention, which  I  am  hopeful  thay  will 
soon  have. 

This  situation  was  reviewed  In  some 
detail  in  a  admlariy  artUa  In  Ute  Cali- 
fornia Law  Beview  of  Manh  IMt.  cn- 
titiad:  Teaectime  MkitW  Lav  in 
Guam."  by  W.  Bcott  Banctt  and  Walter 
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8.  Fereni.  In  order  that  the  problenu 
InTolved  BUkj  oome  to  the  attentkm  of 
Coocreai  and  the  appropriate  Federal 
authorities.  I  a*  nnanlinoai  eooaent 
that  this  article  be  printed  at  this  pc^t 
in  my  remains. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raoou, 
as  follows: 

PBAcmm  Mamtial  Law  at  Ouam 
(By  W.  SooU  Bamtt  and  Waltw  8.  Parana, 
mambara  of  tba  California  and  Guam  ban) 
AcoonUnf  to  tha  UjB.  Mavy,  Ouam  la  under 
martial  law  and  haa  bean  for  many  years. 
In  Pebrtiary  1»41  Praatdant  Rooaerelt  laaued 
■lacutlTa  Order  Ifo.  8888  ■  eatabUahlng  the 
Guam  laland  NaTal  Defenatve  Bea  Area  and 
tha  Ouam  laUuMl  Naval  Alrapaoe  RaaervaUon 
AdminlatratlTa  antborlty  waa  vaatad  In  the 
DjB.  Mavy.    To  aartat  tha  Navy  In  enforcing 
tha  security  elaaranea  a  number  of  re^la- 
tlona  have  bean  laaued.'    One  section,  which 
la  not  In  the  Inatnictlon  (naval  directive,  or 


'8  Pad.  Bag.  1016   (1»41).     The  Kxecutlve 
ordar  reads: 

"By  Tlrtue  of  tha  authority  vaated  In  me 
by  the  proTlslona  of  section  44  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Code,  aa  amended  (VJB.C.  title  18.  sec 
88) ,  and  seetkm  4  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act 
approved  May  80,  IMS  (44  Stat.  870.  U-8.C  . 
Utle  48.  see.  174)  the  territorial  waters  be- 
tween the  aztreaaa  hlghwatar  marka  and 
the  8-mlla  marina  boundarlaa  surrounding 
tha  Islands  of  Boae.  Tutulla.  and  Ouam.  in 
tha  Paelllc  Oeaan.  are  hereby  eatabUahed  and 
reeerved  aa  naval  defenalve  sea  areas  for  pur- 
poeee  of  national  defense,  such  areaa  to  be 
known,  reepectlvely.  aa  Roae  IslAnd  Naval  De- 
fensive 8aa  Area.  Tutulla  laland  Naval  De- 
fanatva  Sea  Area,  and  Guam  laland  Naval 
Defenalve  Sea  Are*;  and  the  alrspacee  over 
the  said  terrltorUl  waters  and  Islands  are 
hereby  set  apart  and  reeerved  aa  naval  air- 
space reaervatlona  for  purpoeea  of  national 
defanse.  such  reaervatlona  to  be  known,  re- 
spectively, aa  Boa*  laland  Haval  Alrapace  Rea- 
ervaUon.  Tutulla  Island  Naval  Airspace  Ree- 
ervatlon.  and  Ouam  laland  Naval  Airspace 
Reeervatkm. 

"At  no  time  ahaU  any  peraon.  other  than 
persons  on  public  vaaaala  of  the  United  SUtes. 
enter  any  of  the  naval  defenalve  sea  areas 
herein  set  apart  and  reeerved,  nor  shall  any 
veaael  or  other  craft,  other  than  public  ves- 
aela  of  the  United  Statee.  be  navigated  Into 
any  of  aald  areaa,  unless  authorised  by  the 
Baeratary  ot  the  Navy. 

"At  no  time  ahaU  any  aircraft,  other  than 
public  aircraft  ot  tba  United  Statee,  be  navl- 
fatad  Into  any  of  the  naval  airspace  reeerva- 
tlona  heraln  set  apart  and  reeerved,  unlees 
authorised  by  tha  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"Tha  provlaloiu  of  tha  preceding  para- 
grapha  shaU  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of 
**»•  Navy,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
law  enforcement  offcers  o€  the  United  8t*tes: 
and  the  Secratary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  au- 
thorlaadto  preacrlbe  such  regulations  m  may 
be  naoaaaary  to  carry  out  such  provisions. 

"Any  parson  violating  any  of  the  provUlons 
of  thla  order  relating  to  the  above-named 
naval  dafenalva  sea  areas  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penaltlaa  provldad  by  section  44  of  the 
Criminal  Code  aa  amended  (US.C .  title  18. 
sec.  88) ,  and  any  peraon  vlolaUng  any  of  the 
provlalona  at  thla  ordar  reUtlng  to  the  above- 
named  naval  alr^ace  reeervaUons  shall  be 
subject  to  tha  panaltlee  preaerlbed  by  the 
ClvU  Aaronautloa  Act  of  1888  (53  Stat.  873)  ." 
'  For  the  Uteat  veralon  of  theae  regulatloxu 
see  92  CPJl.  ||  7ei.l-.a4  (Supp.  1080)! 
Same  have  been  printed  In  pamphlet  form 
aa  OPNAV  Inatnictlon  B800.11B,  Nov  37.  1867. 
Thla  pamphlet  la  made  available  to  thoee  re- 
queetlng  InfonajUlon  on  clearance  regiUa- 
tlons.  No  mention  la  made  In  the  pamphlet 
of  tha  other  mpfl^otMt  ragnlatkms. 


regulation )  laaxiad  to  the  general  public,  pro- 
vldee  as  follows: 

"OompUanoa  with  lawa  and  regulatlona. 
All  parsoot.  vaaaala.  and  aircraft  antartng  the 
Ouam  laland  Naval  Defenalve  Sea  Area  or  the 
Guam  laland  Naval  Alrapaoe  naaaiiallcai. 
whether  or  not  In  violation  of  Kxacutlve 
Order  888:1  •  •  •  shall  be  governed  by  such 
regulations  and  reatrlctlons  upon  their  con- 
duct and  movements  as  may  be  established 
by  the  commander.  U.S.  Naval  f^orcae,  Ma- 
rianas, whether  by  general  regtUatlon  or  by 
special  Instructions  In  any  caae."  ■ 

The  for«golng  regulation  clearly  purports 
to  eetabllah  martial  law  in  Ouam.  Civilians 
are  under  martial  law  whenever  an  Kxecutlve 
order  autborlaae  a  military  commander  to 
preecrlbe'rulee  of  action — make  laws — gov- 
erning civilians  In  military  areas  set  up  In 
domeetlc  terrltorlea  upon  the  sole  standard 
at  military  neceealty.* 

One  well  might  ask  how  the  Navy  derived 
authority  from  BxecuUve  Order  No  8883  to 
govern  thts  conduct  and  movement  of  all  per- 
sons on  the  Island  of  Guam  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  bad  violated  the  order 
If  the  Naiy  haa  that  authority,  then  Guam  U 
under  msrUal  law.  It  U  the  argument  of 
thla  article  that  the  foregoing  regulation  Is 
Illegal,  and.  further,  that  all  of  the  regula- 
Uons  ls8U4d  by  the  Navy  under  the  oetenslble 
authority  of  the  Kxecutlve  order  are  Illegal 
and  th^  (ower  exerclaed  by  the  Navy  in  ad- 
mlnlsterlikg  the  seciorlty  clearance  program 
la  unauthorized  and  unconstitutional. 
HiaruBT   or   rwa  waval   sscvarrr    clxabamck 

nKlOaAM  U(  OUAM 

The  unincorporated  territory  of  Guam  Is 
an  Insular  poaseaslon  of  the  United  SUtea 
located  In  the  Psciac  Ocean  about  SJOO 
miles  southwest  of  San  Francisco  and  1.350 
mllee  southeast  of  Tokyo.  Guam  la  the 
largest  aiid  moat  southern  Island  of  the 
archipelago  known  aa  the  Mariana  IsUnds 
It  U  33  miles  In  length  and  varlca  from  4 
to  10  mlli-s  In  width.  Its  208  square  miles 
give  It  an  area  nearly  10  times  that  of  Man- 
hattan Island. *■ 

The  United  SUtee  acquired  Guam  from 
Spain  in  1808.  By  Prealdenttal  EzecuUve 
order  of  December  33.  1808.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  designated  by  the  Prealdent 
to  administer  Guam.  Except  for  Japaneae 
occupation  during  World  War  II  this  ad- 
ministration continued  until  August  1.  lOSO 
The  Island  was  therefore  directly  admin- 
istered by  a  naval  governor  who  was  a 
naval  officer  assigned  to  the  post  for  a  tour 
of  duty.  ClvU  government  wax  organlaed 
but  only  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  naval 
policies  aa  might  be  established  by  the  gov- 
ernor or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  it  had  been  obvious  that 
Japan  had  been  building  up  military  forcca 
In  the  PaclQc  Ulands.  Balpan  and  Tlnlan 
are  approximately  120  mllea  from  Guam  and 
RoU  only  40  miles  from  Ouam.  All  these 
Ulands  were  known  by  1040  to  be  strong- 
holds of  Japanese  military  forcea.  both  air 
and  naval. 

TO  preaerve  the  security  of  the  defense 
efforts  In  Ouam  and  other  Pacific  Ulands 
such  aa  Wake.  Johnston,  and  Midway.  Preal- 
dent Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  promulgated 
Kxecutlve  Order  No.  8883.*    Insofar  as  Guam 

•33  CJ'Jl    1781.31   (Supp    1080). 

*Ochikubo  V.  Bonesteel,  80  F.  Supp  018 
030  (3X).  Cat    1048) 

*'  See  map.  App.  C.  For  a  general  survey  of 
the  hUtory  of  Guam,  see  Stevens.  "Ouam. 
US-A..  Blrtli  of  a  Territory"  (1053).  For  a 
concise  review  of  ciirrent  social.  pollUcal 
and  economic  conditions  In  Ouam.  see  1058 
Gov.  Ouam  Ann.  Rep. 

•8  Fed.  R^.  1015  (1041);  see  note  1  supra. 
Por  a  caae  Illustrating  the  aoope  accorded 
Kxecutlve  orders  validly  promulgated  see 
Ptrko  V.  United  State$.  304  F.  Id  448 '(8th 
Clr.),  cart,  danlad.  848  U.8.  MS  (1988). 


waa  oonosmad  tha  Xxacutlva  ordar  astab- 
llahad  two  daCanalva  araaa  known  ••  tba 
Guam  laland  Naval  DafanstTa  B«a  Ana  and 
the  Guam  laland  Alrapace  Baaarvatlon.  Tha 
Secretary  at  the  Navy  waa  ilalagalad  the 
power  to  authorljH  entry  at  hla  dlseratton 
and  to  preacrlbe  such  regulatlona  •■  ware 
neoeaaary  for  carrying  out  tba  provlalona 
of  the  order.* 

When  Ouam  waa  recaptured  by  the  Unltad 
SUtea  in  July  1044.  Kzacuttv*  Ordar  No. 
8888  waa  not  Unmadlately  rtlnrtated.*  In 
May  1048  the  naval  govammaat  waa  raaatab 
llahed  and  the  Navy  reaumad  administration 
of  ClvU  affairs  In  Ouam.  PoUowtac  laaump- 
tlon  of  the  naval  govammant.  tba  olvUlan 
economy  of  the  laland  began  to  aspand,  f*^ 
labor,  goods,  and  services  wera  In  graat  de- 
mand. The  Navy  adopted  tha  poUoy  of  pra- 
ventlng  non-Guamanlana  from  awlaiing  the 
Uland  In  ordar  to  enter  tnislnaaa.  unlaaa  there 
were  no  local  people  quaUflad  or  ttnandally 
able  to  supply  the  particular  aervlca  or  han- 
dle the  merchjtndUe  In  queatlon.* 

ThU  exclusion  policy  waa  anforoad  nuUnly 
through  the  buslneaa  lloenaa  provMooa  of 
the  Government  Code  of  Guam,  aa  It  ailatad 
at  that  time,  and  through  ragulattoiM  %i"l 
orders  Issued  by  the  naval  govamar.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  policy  did  not  eaa^»lataly 
succeed  because  a  conaldarabJa  nmnliar  of 
employeea  brought  In  by  oontraetcfs  atan- 
tually  went  Into  bualneea  for  tbanaalvas. 

In  1047  the  Navy  was  oonfrontad  with  an 
additional  problem  concerning  buatnaas  oon- 
petltlon  with  local  realdento.  Naval  pacins 
or  personnel  who  had  reached  tha  age  of 
retlreount  were  attempting  to  ratum  to 
Ouam  to  enter  buslneaa.  To  prevent  thla  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Issued  a  diractlve 
to  the  naval  governor  of  Ouam  ttating  that 
former  Navy  oOoera  or  personnel  who  wan 
retiring  from  active  duty  wera  not  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  Ouam  for  the  purpoae  of 
engsging  in  private  enterprUe.* 

•  Kxecutlve  Order  No.  8888  expraaaly  refers 
only  to  aircraft  entering  tha  aln^tMa  raaar- 
vatlon  and  to  veaaeU  and  peraoos  entering 
the    defensive    sea   area.     In    practice,    the 
Navy  enforces  the  order  In  revaraa.  balng  ap- 
parently  more    concerned   about   "paraons" 
entering  Guam  by  aircraft  than  by   vasaal. 
'  "Ouam  U  a  naval  baae  under  naval  gov- 
ernment and  the  Harbor  of  Aprs  Is  a  doaerl 
port,  and  shall  not  be  visited  by  any  com- 
merclal  or  privately  owned  vaasal  ot  foralgn 
regUtry;  nor  by  any  foreign  national  vaaaal. 
except   by   special   authority   of   tha  United 
SUtes  Navy  Department  In  each  oaaa.     (Kx- 
ecuUve  Order  38  September  181S.)     United 
SUtes    Navy    ReguUtlons.    1030,    Artlels   78, 
paragraph    1:    Certain  mlUtary  dlatrleta  on 
the    UUnd    are   cloeed    to    vUltora."     "Civil 
ReguUtlona  With  the  Force  and  ISaet  at  Inw 
In  Guam."  ch.  84,  at  78    (UB.  Oovsmmant 
Printing  Office  ed.  1047)    (haralaaftar  OlvU 
Regulations).    Though  first  promulgstad  In 
1038.  the  "Civil  Regulations"  war*  raprtnted 
In  1047  and  no  reference  waa  made  to  Xxac. 
Order  No.  8883  In  the  1047  edlUon.     ("Civil 
RegulaUons   with    the   Force  and   Bffeet  of 
Law    In    Guam"   were    laaued   arlglnally  on 
March   1.  1038.  by  order  of  O.  A.  Alssandar. 
Governor  of  Ouam.  and  replaced  tha  tliare- 
tofore  exUtlng  "Orders  and  Ragulatloaa  With 
the  Force  and  Kffect  of  Law  In  Ouam."    "Hie 
"Regulations"  were  suspended  during  Japa- 
neee  occupation  and  were  raestabUalMd  July 
31.  1044,  by  order  of  Admiral  NlinltB.    Wot  a 
brief  dUciisslon  of  the  origin  and  dsvalop- 
ment  of  "Civil  Regulations."  aa  wall  aa  of 
other  pre-Organlc  Act  Guam  lawa.  aaa  United 
States  V.  Jo/inson,  181  P.  3d  577.  580  (0th  Olr. 
1050)  ) 

*  KnlUted  men  were  not  allowed  to  engage 
In  bualneee  If  It  "Interfered  with  tha  eua- 
tomary  employment  *  *  *  of  local  civil- 
ians •  •  •  ••  civil  Regulatlona,  oh.  8.  par.  17, 
at  4. 

*  None  of  the  specific  orders  or  ragulstloni 
are  avallabU  to  tha  wrltara,  but  this  lafor- 
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since  the  Navy  had  complete  control  of  the 
island  and  all  of  the  InhabltanU,  no  effort 
was  made  to  enforce  actively  the  provlalona 
of  ExecuUve  Order  No.  8883  or  to  enact  regu- 
latluna  thereunder. 

A    Background  and  legislative  history  of  the 
Organic  Act 

In  July  1060  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
the  Organic  Act  at  Ouam"  vhlch  trans- 
ferred admlnUtratlon  of  governmental 
.ifTairs  from  the  Navy  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  The  act  provided  a  bUl  of 
rights,  established  civilian  couru.  and  In 
other  ways  took  away  control  of  govern- 
mental affairs  from  the  Navy.  A  dUtrlct 
court  of  Ouam  was  created  and  patterned 
after  the  Federal  dUtrlct  courts.  The  legU- 
lature  was  given  authority  to  create  Inferior 
courts  and  transfer  causes  from  the  dUtrlct 
court  to  those  Inferior  courU." 

The  clear  congressional  Intent  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act.  as  revealed  by  committee  hearings 
and  numerous  exchanges  of  correspondence 
iimong  Senators  and  others,"  was  to  give 
U  S.  cltljsens  residing  in  Guam  full 
ClvU  rlghU."  The  Indications  are  that  Kx- 
ecutlve Order  No.  8888  was  then  dead  and 
forgotten  However,  the  Navy  resturected 
the  order  on  December  4.  1060.  thus  enabling 
It  to  reuin  lu  long-enjoyed  power  over  the 
civilian  community." 
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B.  The  "security  clearance"  program  after 
the  Organic  Act 
Although  the  Navy  ofllclaUy  sUted  that  It 
waa  strongly  In  favor  of  the  paasage  of  the 
Organic  Act,"  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons 
relnsututed  the  security  clearance  entry  pro- 
gram for  Ouam  less  than  3  months  after  the 
act  became  effective." 

Since  that  time  the  reguUtlona  have  been 
vigorously  enforced  by  the  Navy.  AU  per- 
sons desiring  to  come  to  Guam"  who  are 
not  within  certain  excluded  categories  "  are 
required  to  obUln  a  security  clearance  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  hU  subordinates 
before  they  are  permitted  to  enter.  A  person 
coming  to  Ouam  for  the  first  time  fUes  the 
application  directly  or  Indirectly  with  the 
Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons.  In  the  caae  of  a 
cltlaen  of  the  United  SUtes  who  U  a  reel- 
dent  of  Ouam  and  who  deelree  to  leave  Guam 
temporarUy  with  Intent  to  rettirn.  an  appli- 
cation for  a  reentry  permit  must  be  made 
to  the  Commander,  Naval  Forces  Mariana 
Islands.'* 

Bnf orcement  of  the  naval  security  program 
U  not  difficult  Inaamuch  as  the  only  two  per- 
missible wajrs  to  enter  Guam  are  through 
naval  reeervatlons.  Apra  Harbor  U  the  only 
seaport,  and  It  U  within  the  confines  of  the 
naval  sUUon."  All  port  operations  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  commander,  Naval 


matlon  U  well  verified  by  aUtements  of  rep- 
utable former  naval  officers  now  In  business 
In  Ouam. 

'•  64  SUt.  384  ( 1050) .  as  amended.  48  U.S  C 
a  1421-25  (1068). 

"  Organic  Act  of  Guam  f  33.  84  SUt.  388 
(1950).  as  amended.  48  UB.C.  |  1434  (1058) 
"8     Rep.    No.    3100.   81st    Cong.,    3d   Seas' 
( 1950)      See.  eg  .  Letter  From  Hariy  8.  Tru- 
man to  J.  A   Krug.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
May  14.  1040.  In  Id.  at  3:   LetUr  from  J    a' 
Krug  to  Alben  W.  Barkley.  May  3.   1040.  In 
Id    at  6-0      The  report  suted  that  "given  a 
period   of   peace,   the  growth  of  Ouam  as  a 
transporuuon    and    commercial    center    for 
American  InteresU  In  the  Far  Kast  seems  al- 
most a  foregone  conclusion.    American  busi- 
ness enterprUe  In  the  area  will  want,  and 
need,  a  center  In  which  1-.  can  have  the  fuU 
protection  of  American   luws  and  legal  pro- 
cedure."   Id.  at  4.    The  bualneea  community 
on   Ouam   U  generally  aereed   that   the  se- 
curity  clearance   requirement  has   seriously 
hampered    Guam's    economic    development 
particularly   as    to   tourUl    buslneaa.     There 
are  no  public  hotels  on  Ouam  though  thous- 
ands of  touruu  transit  the  Uland  annually 
Navy  red  Upe  discourages  stopovers. 

"  "All  American  tradlUon  and  hUtory  dlc- 
Utes  that  government  shjUl  rest  upon  law. 
rather  than  upon  execuUve  decree.    By  inter- 
nauonal  treaty  also,  the  Co  agrees  has  a  dU-ect 
responsibility  for  the  government  of  Guam 
The  second  paragraph  of  Article  IX  of  the 
treaty   ceding  Ouam    to   the   United    SUtea 
provides:  'The  clvU  rights  and  political  status 
'>f  the  nauve  InhablunU  of  the  Territories 
hereby  ceded  to  the  United  SUtes  ahall  be 
determined  by  the  Congress  (80  SUt.  1780)  ' 
In    addition    to    the    obligation    under    the 
Treaty  of  ParU.  the  United  SUtea  has  addi- 
tional    treaty    obligations    with    respect    to 
Guam    as    a    non -self-governing    Territory 
tnder    Chapter   XI   of    the    Charter   of    the 
Lnited  Nations,  ratified  by  the  Senate  June 
26.  1945  (50  SUt.  at  p.  1048).  we  undertook. 
with  respect  to   the  peoplea  of  such  Terri- 
tories,   to   insiu-e    pollUcal   advancement    to 
develop    self-government,    and    taking    'due 
account   of  the  political   aspU-aUons  of  the 
peoples'   to   asaUt   them    In    the   progreeslve 
development  of   their  free  political   Instltu- 
tions'  (S   Rep   No   2109.  81at  Cong.,  2d  Sees. 

"See  note  16  Infra.  What  was  perhapa 
the  prime  InlUaUng  cause  of  the  restirrec- 
tion  of  the  order,  and  the  relnsUtuUon  of 
the  en  try -clearance  program.  I.e.,  the  Korean 
conflict,    of   course    no    longer    JusUfies    the 


Navy's  conduct,  even  assuming  It  Justified  It 
then.  See  text  at  note  22  Infra.  See  also 
text  at  note  56  Infra. 

»8.  Rep.  No.  2109,  op.  cit.  supra  note  12, 
at  0. 

"  Kntry  clearance  reqxUremente  were  reln- 
stltuted  by  Letter  (Directive)  From  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  serial  no.  5235P21,  Dec. 
4.  1050.  ThU  dlrecUve  was  superseded  by 
subsequent  regulations. 

"  Prior  to  the  paaaage  of  the  Organic  Act, 
Ouam  Uw  provided:  "Residents  of  Ouam 
shaU  not  be  permitted  to  leave  Guam  with- 
out a  passport  Issued  by  the  Governor  or  a 
certlfKate  of  Identification  Usued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Records  and  Accovmte."  Civil 
Regulatlona,  ch.  21,  para.  1.  at  45.  After  pass- 
age of  the  Organic  Act  the  Department  of 
ImmlgraUon  required  United  SUtes  citizens 
coming  to  Ouam  to  have  a  passport  untU 
Nov.  7.  1058. 

»  33  C  JJi.  I  761.10  (Supp.  1050) .  See  text 
at  note  85  Infra. 

"So-called  multlple-enty  clearances  are 
difficult  for  nonrealdenU  to  obtain  and  are 
usuaUy  limited  to  1  or  3  years.  Although 
realdento  are  treated  more  Uberally,  thoee 
not  favored  with  a  mulUple-entry  clearance 
are  required  to  fill  out  the  forms  and  reapply 
for  re-entry  each  time  they  leave  or  be  ex- 
cluded when  they  try  to  return  to  their 
homea.  A  aample  multiple-entry  clearance 
reads  as  follows: 

Datk:  . 

UB.  Pacific  Flkkt. 

Commander  Naval  Forces  Marianas. 

Mt    Dkab    :    Your    application    has 

been  reviewed  and  authorlzaUon  U  hereby 

granted  for to  enter  and  re-enter 

the  Guam  Defensive  Sea  Area  for  a  period 
of  3  years  beginning for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  repeated  business  trips  off 
the  Island.  ThU  letter  •  •  •  must  be  In 
your  poeseealon  when  traveling  In  the  above 
areas. 

Sincerely  yours. 


island  Government  Officer. 

(Note  that  the  admlnUtrator  of  the  clear- 
ance program  U  called,  significantly,  "The 
Island  Government  Officer.") 

"The  Commercial  Port  of  Ouam  U  oper- 
ated by  the  Government  of  Guam,  but  It  U 
within  the  Apra  Harlxn-  area  and  acoesa  from 
the  aea  U  oontroUed  by  the  Navy.  Both  air 
and  aea  aeceas  to  Ouam  in  clvUlan  areas 
oould  b^,  arranged,  however.  If  the  Navy 
ceaaed  reqtilrlng  entry  clearance  to  the  en- 
tire laland. 


Forces  Marianas.  ThU  Includes  pUotlng,  tug 
boaU,  ship  repair,  and  to  a  leaaer  extent, 
cargo  operations.  Persona  entering  Ouam 
by  way  of  air  carrier  are  required  to  land  at 
the  naval  air  sUUon.  There  are  no  clvllUn 
alrpOTt  faculties  In  Ouam. 

To  In'mre  that  persons  entering  Ouam  have 
the  required  entry-clearance  documento,  the 
Navy  has  ordered  civilian  transporUtlon 
agencies  to  req\ilre  theee  documents  before 
allowing  prospective  passengers  to  purchase 
a  Ucket.  ThU  U  true  <rf  the  alrllnea  and 
the  steamship  lines." 

After  UC^  relnsUtuUon  of  the  security 
clearance  requirement,  many  UB.  cltlzena 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
security  clearance  from  the  Navy  to  come  to 
a  U.S.  territory.  Many  peraona,  citizen  and 
alien  alike,  objected  to  the  requirement,  and 
some  were  refused  entry  for  varloiia  reasons. 
In  answer  to  the  many  complalnto,  letters 
were  written  by  naval  offloera.  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  even  the  Secretarlea 
of  Navy  and  Interior.  The  reasons  given  for 
the  continued  enforcement  of  the  aecurlty 
clearance  requirement  were  many  and  In- 
cluded the  following: 

1 .  The  clearance  U  neceesary  so  long  as  the 
Korean  war  continues  to  ezUt." 

2.  Because  of  the  huge  espendltura  of  ap- 
propriated funds  on  defense  proJecU.  Ouam 
draws  from  nearly  every  walk  of  life  dvlllana 
whoee  purpose  U  making  as  much  money  as 
possible.  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy,  from  the  sal- 
aries of  mUltary  and  Government  em- 
ployees." 

3.  Many  aliens  are  excluded  because  their 
long-term  presence  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  effecUve  use  of  Gtiam  for  Its  prlrixary 
mission  of  defense."  (ThU  reason  did  not 
prevent  entry  of  aliens  married  to  clUsens  If 
the  cltlzen-spouses  worked  for  the  Oovern- 
ment.) 

4.  Ilie  Uland  of  Ouam  U  an  Important 
U.S.  naval  and  mlUtary  base,  and  Its  pro- 
tection fully  warranto  thoee  measurea  au- 
thorized by  Kxecutlve  Order  No.  8888." 

"The  carriers  comply  with  Navy  orders, 
and  except  for  occasional  overslghta  they 
will  not  seU  a  Ucket  to  Ouam  passengers 
not  holding  a  security  clearance.  The  Navy 
contends  that  the  carriers  are  "fully  reapon- 
slble  for  restricting  the  activities  of  the  pas- 
sengers In  their  custody  so  as  not  to  permit 
violation  of  entry  clearance  requlremento." 
Letter  From  Rear  Adm.  W.  B.  Ammon.  Com- 
mander, UB.  Navy  Forces.  Marlanaa,  to  O. 
Selwyn,  Manager,  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, September  6,  1856,  on  file  with  the  au- 
thors. Unless  otherwise  noted,  personal  let- 
ters cited  are  on  file  with  the  authors. 

"Letter  FrtHn  Ira  H.  Nunn,  Navy  judge 
Adv.  Gen.,  to  Rear  Adm.  H.  A.  Houser,  June 
3.  1953. 

"Letter  from  Comdr.  Edward  L.  Beach, 
Naval  Aide  to  the  President,  to  P.  L.  Moylan. 
Ouam  Businessman,  September  30,  1868,  cit- 
ing a  cerUln  report  frcma  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  In  a  recent  letter,  answering  a 
request  for  a  copy  of  the  full  report.  Com- 
mander C.  K.  Herrlck  steted  that  It  oould  not 
be  found.  Letter  From  Comdr.  C.  K.  Her- 
rlck. Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operatlona,  to 
W.  Scott  Barrett,  July  31.  1060. 

'*  "The  very  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
aliens  owing  allegiance  elsewhere  would  con- 
stitute an  obvious  threat  to  security."  Let- 
ter From  Charles  S.  Thomas,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  Oayle  Shelton,  then  Presi- 
dent, Guam  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Septem- 
ber 31.  1956. 

"Ibid.  ThU  view  was  also  expressed  by 
Douglas  MacKay.  Secretary  of  the  Intcrtcr. 
Letter  Prom  Douglas  MacKay  to  O.  M. 
CKeefe,  Oxiam  Buaineeaman,  June  8.  1053 
(during  the  Korean  War).  Peazl  Harbor  ta 
aUo  a  naval  defensive  sea  area,  but  no  clear- 
ance U  neceasary  to  enter  the  laland  ot  Oahu, 
which  U  no  more  than  twice  the  stae  of 
Ouam.  Also,  almost  aa  great  a 
of  Oahu  U  occupied  by  mlUtary : 
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•.  lUt  lUtiwj  to  raqalrad  bj  Baetttlr*  Ordtr 
No.  na  to  «iifarM  ttao  flfdv." 

•.  Hm  rtooraiw  to  ttmemmarj  to  •nabU  ttio 
Hairy  to  aaatat  tiM  looal  fOwnaMnt  In 
Inc  tlM  "rlimir*  out  at  CKum.* 

T.  Batry  Into  Ouam  to  UaUtad  to 
who   oontrOnit*    to   Its    "stratagle    (toTviop- 
mant."' 

TlM  TalUlltj  of  tha  fangolaf  naaooa  wUI 
hatalaaftOT  ba  tlliciiwtrt.  Many  of  tham  ara 
obTloniljr  Invalid:  t-tapTna  tba  "liftoff"  out 
at  Ouam  and  balng  oonoarnad  about  wbatlMr 
clTlllana  ogom  to  Ouam  to  maka  monay  ara 
•unply  not  tba  ooooarn  of  tba  VS.  Nary. 

OOdaUy,  tba  Mary  baa  aat  fortb  a  num- 
bar  at  frounda  on  wbleb  rlTaninra  can  ba 
danlad."  altbougb  tba  rafulatlooa  q;>aotfleally 
•tata  tbat  tba  laaacn  tor  a  danlal  may  not 
baglvan  to  any  r"" 
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aCT  ON  TRX 

FoUovlnc  tba  ralnatitutlon  of  tba  Mcuiity 
claaranca  program  oo  Dwambar  4,  19S0.  tha 
attomay  ganaral  of  Ouam  vroCa  an  opin- 
ion •■  wblcb  ooneludad  tbat  tba  Orfanlc  Act 
bad  fapaatod  aneutlTa  Ontar  No.  8688  by 
Implication.  Tba  opinion  rallad  haaTlly  upon 
tba  wording  at  aactlon  SS  or  tba  Organic 
Act  *  wbleb  autborlaad  tha  Praaldent  to  d«a- 
*I°**»  parta  of  Ouam  aa  naval  or  military 
rwai  f  M<wn. 

By  UaentlTa  Ordar  No.  10178  ■•  tha  Praa- 
Idant  expraariy  reaaiiad  to  tba  ITnlted  Btataa 
parts  ot  Ouam  for  military  bases.  Those  parts 

■  Lstfesr  Vrom  Ira  H.  Nunn.  supra  nota  23  • 
"Tba  a»1stanca  of  thto  DefanalTa  8aa  Area 
U  not  Inoonslstant  with  tbs  newly  acquired 
statua  of  Ouam.  nor  to  there  any  legal  au- 
thority to  dlaoootlnue  security  clearance  as 
long  aa  tba  KzecuUye  Order  U  In  affect.' 

"Ramarks  of  a  naral  oOcar,  quoted  In 
Bausr.  "American  Ouam  Off-Ltmlta  to  Amer- 
icana. *  Portland  Oregoolan.  Aug.  4.  l»57,  p. 
43.  ooU.  8-4.  -•..*' 

m  "Bsrauaa  of  tba  atrataglc  Importance  of 

Ouam.  sntry  Into  thto  area  has  bean  limited 

to  psBBona  who  oontrlbuta  to  the  strategic 

devalopmant  of  thto  area  ....  Inasmuch 

aa   ICr.   MeOaady   doaa  not   work   for   the 

United  atataa  Oovemmant.  yoa  do  not  qiuU- 

Ify  •  •  •  (to  enter  Ouam)."    Latter  From 

Adm.  Artolgh  Burka.  CaUaf  of  Naral  Opera- 

tlona.  to  IXra.   Oordon  McQraady.  July  38 

19M.     lira.  UoCkeady  to  tha  Japaneee-na^ 

tlonal  wlf  a  of  many  yean  of  a  k>cal  buslnsss- 

man.     Mra.  lioCrsady  bad  aikad  why  ahs 

oouU  no*  Join  bsr  husband   whan   aUsns 

marrlad  to  gorerament  snployees  were  al- 

low*d  to  enter.   Sttbaequently  lin.  ICoCready 

*ntered  without  a  rtoaranos  and  prompUy 

waa  granted  one  I    Seraral  other  persons  who 

have  satsred  without  a  rlaaranfa  are  pras- 

enUy  "ak  large"  on  tha  Island  and  hava  narer 

been  praaactited. 

•83  C.FJI.  I  781.8  (ftupp.  1980).  Tlia 
grounda  Itotad  Inolude:  (1)  prior  non-oom- 
pUanea  with  antry-oontrol  regulations;  (3) 
wilfully  fumtoblng  falae  or  mlstoartlng  In- 
farmatloo  in  application  for  entry:  (3)  ad- 
Tocacy  of  tba  overthrow  of  tha  United  Statea- 
(4)  sabotage,  aaplonage  and  sedition;  (5) 
acting  so  aa  to  aarra  tha  Interaato  of  another 
gOTamoMnt  daCrtmantal  to  that  of  tha  umt- 
ed  Stetaa;  (8)  daUberato  unauthorUed  dto- 
cloaura    of    claaslflsd    defense   Information; 

(7)  msmbatahlp  In  subraralre  organlntlons' 

(8)  ssrlous  mental  Irra^ywMlblll^y  or  chronic 
alcoholism;  (0)  conviction  of  certain  fel- 
onlea:  (10)  Illegal  praaence  In  the  United 
Stataa  or  being  tba  subject  of  deportation 
proceedings. 

•Dae.  13.  1981.  In  "SUtutea  and  Amend- 
manta  to  tba  Oodaa  of  tha  Territory  of 
Ouam."  First  Ouam  Z^aglaUture.  1881-1963. 
*tA-14  (1883). 

(IMin  **^  ***   ^^'"**'  *•  ^^-^    *   *"^* 
■18  VM.  Bag.  7818-18  (1880). 


of  Ouam  rsaerved  to  tba  military  constitute 
lees  than  one-third  of  the  land  area  of  the 
toland.  There  to  no  tndlaatk»  tbat  the  Sen- 
ate Intenaed  the  wboU  tofamd  to  ba  nndar 
military  eootrol.  The  Organle  Act  also  gave 
the  PresMsnt  power  to  treat  Ouam  aa  a  eloeed 
port  wttb  raapect  to  tba  vaaaeto  and  aircraft 
of  foreign  naUons.  Had  OongreM  been  aware 
of  Bnenttva  Order  No.  8883  and  Intended  to 
parpatoate  It.  the  language  of  section  88  was 
sorpluaage  By  saying  In  section  S3  that 
"nothing  contained  herein  shaU  be  construed 
aa  limiting  tba  authority  of  the  Preeldent 
•  •  •  to  treat  Ooam  aa  a  eloaed  port  with  re- 
spect to  tha  veeseto  and  aircraft  of  foreign 
nations.-  Oongraas  expreeeed  an  Intent  tbat 
tha  Praaldeat  baa  no  authority  to  treat  Ouam 
as  a  cloaed  port  to  VJa.  dtlaens  on  domsstlc 
veassto  and  aircraft.*  Tbna.  the  Organic  Act 
doaa  supersede  and  overrule  KxecuUve  Order 
No.  8883. 

Subeequent  to  the  Ouam  Attorney  Oen- 
eral-s  opinion,  the  Ottce  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  United  SUtes  Navy  is- 
■^'•<*  »  contrary  opinion."  Unfortunately 
the  opinion  to  dasslflad  and  therefore  not 
available  to  the  general  public* 

m 

UWCOMSTmmOKAX.   AOMIMISTSATION    OV    A    VOID 

BxiLUiivs  oaoaa 
Beyond  the  determination  of  the  effect  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Organic  Act  upon  the 
preaent  validity  of  KxecuUve  Order  No.  8883. 
the  question  remains  whether  the  sdmln- 
UtraUon  of  that  order  denlae  certain  funda- 
mental personal  rtghte  guaranteed  by  the 
ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtes  For  «- 
ampte.  If  tha  United  Statea  Navy  has  faUed 
to  provide  an  adequate  admlnlstraUve  hear- 
ing to  persons  denied  a  security  clearance, 
such  persons  may  be  deprived  of  Uberty  or 
proi>erty  without  procedural  due  proceee  of 
law.  Likewise.  U  tha  ragulaUons  promul- 
gated by  tha  United  Stetss  Navy  exceed  the 
authority  of  the  order,  or  If  Navy  pracUcee 
exceed  the  authority  of  Ite  own  reguUtlons 
persons  denied  a  security  clearance  may  be 
deprived  of  liberty  or  property  without  sub- 
stantive due  proceee  of  law. 

A.  Constitutional  ffnaranteet  in  an 
unincorporated  territory 
The  question  arises  aa  to  what  extent  VS 
cltlsens  residing  In  Ouam  or  sttempUng  to 
visit  Ouam  for  any  purpose  are  protected  by 
guarantaee  extended  by  the  Federal  Oonstl- 
tuUon  to  US  citizens.  The  consUtutlonal 
guaranteee  extended  to  a  clttaen  residing 
within  contlnentel  United  Stetee  or  In  an 
Incorporated  territory  are  not  always  ex- 
tended to  V3.  clUaens  residing  In  unincor- 
porated territories."  The  status  of  Ouam  to 
similar  to  that  of  Puerto  Rico  at  the  time  of 
the  Balxac  case."  In  the  Balzac  case  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
cannot  insist  upon  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
except  to  the  extent  It  U  conferred  upon  hire 
by  hU  own  represenUUves  In  bto  own  legis- 
lature." In  Ouam.  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  held  that  a  UB.  cttlaen 
realdlng    m    Ouam    had    no    constltuUonal 


right  to  a  grand  Jury  Indictment.*  but  tbat 
such  oltlaan  did  have  that  right  pursuant  to 
tha  Fsdaral  Butoa  of  Otmlnal  Praaatfura  * 
Congreee  subsequently  amended  tba  Organic 
Act  so  as  to  require  grand  Jury  Indictment 
only  if  made  avallabto  by  local  law." 

fiiegardlees.  however,  of  whether  or  not  all 
prOoedural  conatltu  tlonal  guaraataaa  aia  re- 
served to  UB.  cttlaana  residing  la  aa  unin- 
corporated tamtory.  tbare  are  aartaUi  fun- 
damental rlgbte  that  are  rsaerved  to  aU  UB. 
cltlasna.  In  the  Balaac  oaee,  tba  Court 
stated: 

"Tba  guarantaee  of  certain  fuadamaatal 
personal  righto  declared  In  tba  fln^WHilluu. 
as  for  Instanoe  that  no  person  eouM  ba  da^ 
prlved  of  life.  Uberty,  or  property  wttbout 
due  proceee  of  Uw.  bad  from  tba  *>-g«-tilng 
fuU  applloaUon  In  the  PhlUpplaea  and  F^irto 
( former  sp. )  Rico."  " 

B.  SubMtantive  due  process  o/  low  denied 
In  a  very  real  sense  exclusion  from  Ouam 
by  rsason  of  denial  or  revocation  of  a  aaourtty 
clearance  to  a  deprivation  of  liberty  and  In 
•ome  Instenoes  poaalbty  of  propeity.  The 
only  JustlflcaUoc  for  depriving  a  etttasa  of 
liberty  and  the  free  choice  of  rsaiilli^  wbar- 
ever  he  pleases  within  the  «n«a..^  gg  i^ 
United  Stetaa.  Indxidlng  Ito  rwiMimii.  and 
In  traveling  freely  throughout  aaeh  areas. 
lies  In  the  war  power.  However,  tba  extant 
to  which  the  war  power  can  ba  iMad  to 
deprive  private  citizena  of  their  life,  llbarty, 
or  property  without  due  proceee  of  law  bas 
been  carefully  limited.**  the  eourta  often 
quoting  Ur.  Justice  Holmea'  'fiigTiags  In 
CKastleton  Corp.  v.  Slaciair. 

"A  law  depending  upon  the  ^''Tlvntrt  of 
an  emergency  or  other  certain  atato  of  facte 
to  uphold  It  may  ceaae  to  operate  If  tbe 
emergency  ceasee  or  the  facte  change  even 
though  valid  whan  passed."  ** 

1.  Liberty— Tbe  right  to  travel  and  work 
where  one  pleases : 

"There  to  more  aheoluteneea  about  tbe 
more  directly  pereonal  aspeeto  of  tf 
However  strong  ths  reaction  to  Intarft 
with  rlgbte  of  property  or  trade.  It  doe-  ,  ,,,. 
ought  to  take  eeoond  place  to  tba  reocttoii 
agalnat  Interference  with  tha 
ffuarda  of  personal  Uberty.  Vlglli 
tbe  temporary  removal  of  furh 
*  *  *  to  therefore  more  universally  sup- 
ported than  protaato  against  gn»»  ift^i^i 
powers  over  property."  • 

Tba  right  to  travel,  unrestricted  by  un- 
rsasouabto  rsgulaUona.  to  one  of  tba  rtgbts 
guaranteed  to  UB.  dtlaens  by  tha  tttb 
amendment  of  the  UB.  Conatltutkm.  Tba 
right  to  work  and  to  realda  In  any  araa. 
State,  territory,  or  pneissslon  of  tba  UbMad 
Statee  to  also  a  oonstttutlonaUy  guanntaad 
right,  and  no  reetralnte  may  be  Impnaad  upon 
such  rtghte  except  by  reaaonabto  lagulattooa 
under  Uw.  WhUe  during  World  War  XX  tba 
rlgbte  of  UB.  cltlaena  wara  In  frilled  laoo 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  bafor*.  tba 
courte  neverthelees  made  It  quite  etaar  tlMt 


1962 


22. 


Sea  note  13  supra. 
'  Tbe  opinion  U  cited  Ui  Letter,  supra  note 

""I  regret  that  the  classlflcaUon  of  this 
opinion  makes  It  Impoeslhto  to  comply  with 
your  requeet."     Letter  From  Capt.  Wilfred 
Hearn.  Asst.  Navy  Judgs  Adv.  Oen     to  W 
Scott  Barrett.  July  80.  1880. 
-BaUae  v.  Porto  Bloo,  388  UA  398  (1833) 
"  Compare  the  Organle  Act  of  Ouam  i  8 
84  SUt.  384  (I960),  48  UB.C.  i  1431a  (1968)' 
with  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto  Rloo  (Jooae 
Act),  ch.  148.  39  Stat.  981  (1917)  codified  m 
scattered  sections  of  48  U-8.C.  rslatlng  to 
Pusrto  aioo) ,  as  construed  In  Baiaac  v.  Porto 
Rico,  supra  note  3«.  at  806-14. 

-.r.f*^*^'  *    ^^^  *'<*•  »«•  Uja.  308.  300 

(1933). 


-Pugh  V   United  States.  313  p.  3d  781.  783 
(»th  Clr.  1064). 

•  Id.  at  788  (F»d  R.  Ortm  .  p.  7(a) ) . 

"  Act  of  Aug  37.  1964.  |  1.  88  Btet.  883. 
amending  me  Organic  Act  of  Ouam  |  2S(b). 
84  Stet  300,  as  amended.  48  UB.C.  |  1494(b) 
(1958).  To  thU  date  the  local  legtatotiire 
has  not  provided  for  s  grand  Jury. 

mBaUae  v.  Porfo  Rico.  3S«  UB.  388.  313-11 
(1933). 

"See  e.g..  Jroremstnt  v.  United  States.  838 
UB.  214  (1944) :  l7irst>ayssA<  v.  I7n<tad  States. 
330  UB.  81  (1948);  Schenberg  v.  Jfadarla.  87 
P.  Supp.  43  (BJ).  Pa.  1944 >:  Kbel  v.  t>rum. 
63  F.  Supp.  189  (D.  Mass.  1943);  S<atueUer  V. 
Drum.  61  P.  Supp.  383  (BJJ.  Pa.  1948). 

"  Chastletom  Corp.  v.  Sinclair.  Mi  U  A  848. 
847-48(1934).  . -^  w-o.  •*.. 

•Frladmann.  'Legal  Theory."  «4g  (3d  ad. 
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only  an  extreme  emergency  such  as  the  dan- 
ger of  Invasion  could  Justify  reetrlctions  on 
the  movement  of  citizens.  In  recent  pass- 
port cases  the  courte  have  held  that  the 
right  to  travel,  to  go  from  place  to  place  as 
the  means  of  transportetlon  permit,  to  a 
natural  right  subject  to  the  righte  of  others 
and  to  reasonable  regulation  under  law,  and 
that  any  restraint  upon  thto  liberty  must 
conform  with  the  provlsloiu  of  the  fifth 
amendment. 

(a)  The  "security  clearance"  and  "ex- 
clusion" cases:  Dtu-lng  World  War  II  UB. 
citizens  of  Japanese  an<«etry  were  uprooted 
from  their  homes  and  relocated  away  from 
the  western  coast.  ThUi  exercise  of  the  war 
power  was  ratified  by  Uie  Supreme  Court  In 
Korematsu  v.  United  Utates.-  The  Court 
said: 

"We  uphold  the  exclusion  order  as  of  the 
time  it  was  made  and  when  the  petitioner 
violated  It.  In  doing  so.  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  hardships  Urposed  by  It  upon  a 
large  group  of  Americar.  citizens.  •  •  •  But 
hardships  are  part  of  war,  and  war  is  an  ag- 
gregation of  hardships.  All  citizens  alike, 
both  In  and  out  of  uniform,  feel  the  Impact 
of  war  In  greater  or  lesser  measure.  Citizen- 
ship has  Ite  responslbDltles  as  well  as  ite 
privileges,  and  in  time  cf  war  the  burden  to 
always  heavier  Compulsory  exclusion  of 
large  groups  of  cltlzenc  from  their  homes, 
except  under  circumsteiiccs  of  direct  emer- 
gency and  peril.  Is  Ini.-onstotent  with  our 
basic  governmental  Institutions.  But  when 
under  conditions  of  modem  warfare  our 
shores  are  threatened  by  hoetlle  forces,  the 
power  to  protect  must  be  conunensurate  with 
the  threatened  danger."  *' 

Also  during  World  War  II,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  curfew  -estrlctlon  requiring 
all  persona  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  be  with- 
in their  place  of  resldemx  daUy  between  the 
hours  of  8  p.m  and  <1  am."  Both  the 
exclusion  order  and  the  curfew  restriction 
had  been  imposed  purtuant  to  Executive 
order  ••  In  upholding  the  validity  of  the  cur- 
few, the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

"Our  Investigation  her*  does  not  go  beyond 
the  Inquiry  whether,  in  the  light  of  aU  the 
relevant  circumstances  preoedlng  and  attend- 
ing their  promulgation,  the  challenged  orders 
and  stetute  afforded  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  action  taken  In  Imposing  the  curfew. 
We  decide  only  that  the  curfew  order  as 
applied,  and  at  the  time  it  was  appUed.  was 
within  the  boundaries  ol  the  war  power."  •" 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
in  both  the  Koremateu  and  Hlrabayashl  cases 
recognized  that  individual  liberties  were 
being  restricted  and  thiit  under  ordinary 
clrcumsUnces  the  restriction  would  be  un- 
constitutional. Nevertheless  the  admittedly 
discriminatory  treatment  of  Uj8.  citizens  was 
Justified  solely  on  the  grotmd  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  could  restrict  the  liberty 
of  citizens  by  exercise  of  the  war  power  at  a 
time  of  great  emergency. 

Subsequent  to  the  Hirsbayashl  and  Kore- 
mauu  cases  several  cases  arose  In  the  U.S. 
district  courU  Involving  t'B.  citizens  of  Ger- 
man ancestry  ■•>  The  plaintiffs  in  these  cases 
had  been  excluded  by  military  order  from 
a  coastal  strip  along  the  «Mtern  seaboard  of 
the  United  States.  Authority  to  exclude  cer- 
tain persons  from  such  areas  had  been  given 
to    military    commanders    by    an    Executive 


••323  US    214  (1944). 
"  Id    at  219-220. 

*■  Hirabayashi  v.  Uhited  States.  820  UB.  81 

(1943). 

"Exec    Order  No    906fl,   7  Fed.   Reg.   1407 

(1942) 

•■•  Hirabayashi  v  United  Statea.  320  US  81, 
101   02   (1943). 

'''  Scherzberg  v  Maderia.  67  P.  Supp.  42 
(ED  Pa  1944);  Ebel  v  Drum.  52  P.  Supp. 
189  (D.  Mass.  1943);  Schueller  v.  Drum,  51 
F  Supp  383  (E.D.  Pa.  1943). 


order"  which   had   been  ratified  and   con- 
firmed by  OMigreas.'* 

In  SOiueller  v.  Drum**  the  dtotrlct  court 
acknowledged  tbat  frwn  tbe  evidence  pro- 
duced tbe  plaUitlff  a^Mared  to  be  a  Oerman 
sympathizer.  Nevertheless  the  court  held 
that  there  was  not  shown  such  danger  as 
would  warrant  denial  to  the  petitioner  of  her 
right  to  due  process  of  law.  In  regard  to 
the  situation  extotlng  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board at  the  time  Mrs.  Schueller  was  ex- 
cluded, the  cotirt  steted  : 

"The  normal  civilian  life  of  the  area  was 
being  pxirsued;  commercial  and  industrial 
actlvlUee,  their  tempo  heightened  by  a  de- 
mand for  greater  production,  were  in  private 
ownership:  the  courte  both  Federal  and 
Stete  were  open  and  functioning  as  weU  as 
all  the  admlntotratlve  and  executive  depart- 
mente  of  government,  and  it  could  not  be 
honestly  said  that  ordinary  law  did  not  ade- 
quately secure  public  safety  and  private 
righte.  Accordingly,  it  wotild  seem  to  me 
that  Congreee  'cannot  authorize  the  execu- 
tive to  esteblish  by  conclusive  proclamation 
the  very  thing  which,  upon  familiar  prin- 
ciple, wotUd  have  been  the  subject  of  Judi- 
cial scrutiny.'  (Citing  Pairman,  Law  of  Mar- 
tial Rule,  66  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1263.  1272  (1943) .) 
"While  I  am  not  immindful  that  the  issu- 
ance of  the  proclamation  by  the  Commander 
of  tbe  area  to  some  evidence  of  the  finding  of 
the  necessity  for  his  assuming  control  of  the 
functions  of  civU  government,  yet  where 
there  to  a  direct  interference  as  here  with 
one's  Uberty  and  property,  conduct  normaUy 
beyond  the  scope  of  governmental  power, 
such  action  could  only  be  Justified,  a  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  freedom  can  only  be 
abridged,  when  the  danger  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  real.  Impending  and  imminent.*" 

Under  present  world  conditions  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  danger  of  sabotage  to  Guam 
to  real.  Impending,  and  Imminent.  Certainly 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  impend- 
ing danger  of  Invasion,  nor  is  the  danger  of 
attack  greater  to  Guam  than  It  U  to  the  en- 
tire Btete  of  HawaU  or  to  any  city  in  the 
United  Stetee.  Whether  or  not  present  con- 
ditions Justify  the  Navy  In  continuing  to  re- 
quire a  security  dearance  from  U.S.  citizens 
Is  subject  to  Judicial  review."  The  consistent 
conduct  of  the  Navy  in  immediately  grant- 
ing a  dearance  In  cases  of  entry  without  a 
clearance  rather  than  allowing  the  matter  to 
be  heard  by  a  court  of  competent  Jiu-isdic- 
tlon  indicatee  that  even  the  Navy  to  con- 
vinced that  Judicial  review  would  not  be 
favorable  to  the  continuation  of  the  clear- 
ance requirement.  UB.  citizens  have  been 
prevented  from  coming  to  Guam  to  engage 
In  a  legitimate  occupation  or  to  live  in  the 
place  of  their  choice.  Thto  deprivation  of 
thoee  righte  under  present  circumstances  to 
in  clear  violation  of  the  due  process  clause 
of   the  U.S.  Constitution. »• 

(b)  The  pmssport  cases:  More  recently  the 
U.S.  courte  have  been  confronted  with  the 
right  of  UB.  citizens  to  travel  as  affected  by 


"Exec.  Order  No.  9066,  7  Fed.  Reg.  1407 
(1942). 

"  Act  of  Mar.  21,  1942,  ch.  191,  66  Stet.  173 
(now,  as  amended,  18  UB.C.  f  1383   (1058)). 

■'SI  P.  Supp.  383  (EX).  Pa.  1043). 

"Id.  at 387. 

"Cf.  Sterling  v.  Constantin.  287  UjS.  378. 
400-01  (1932) ;  Sbel  v.  Drum.  52  F.  Supp.  189. 
195-06  (D.  Mass.  1043). 

"Even  a  mUitary  order  pladng  a  civlUan 
eatebltohment  "off-limite"  to  subject  to  re- 
view. If  not  weU-founded  it  to  unconstitu- 
tional as  being  a  deprival  of  a  property  right 
without  due  process  of  law.  Barn  Ballroom 
Co.  v.  Ainsworth,  67  F.  Supp.  209,  (EJ3.  Va. 
1048);  cf.  32  OJJt.  1761.18  (Supp.  1060). 
Apparently  the  Navy  places  the  burden  upon 
the  United  Stetee  dtlzen  to  prove  he  has 
"legitimate  cause"  to  enter  Ouam.  What  to 
"legitimate"  to  committed  to  the  Navy*^  sole 
discretion. 


regulations  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Stete."  The  two  cases  reaching  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  raise  the  constitutional 
issue."  but  the  Secretary  of  Stete  waa  held 
not  to  have  authority  to  deny  a  passport  to 
citizen  applicante  eolely  because  of  their 
refusal  to  be  subjected  to  Inquiry  Into  their 
beliefs  and  associations. 

In  the  Shachtman  case  "  the  plaintiff  sued 
in  the  district  court  to  enjoin  the  Secretary 
of  Stete  from  denying  appUcatlon  for  a  pass, 
port  to  vtolt  Europe.  Hto  complaint  was  dis- 
missed and  he  appealed.  The  plaintiff  had 
been  granted  "a  hearing  of  a  sort."  The 
court  did  not  decide  whether  the  hearing 
compUed  with  all  procedural  requlremente. 
but  held  that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stete  in  denying  the  pMissport  was  arbitrary 
and  thtis  denied  plaintiff  substantive  due 
process  of  Uw.  The  principal  ground  for 
the  denial  appeared  to  be  that  the  Secretary 
of  Stete  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  a 
member  of  an  organization  Itoted  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  subversive.  Tbe  cor- 
rectness of  thto  characterization  was  denied 
by  the  plaintiff." 

"What  to  Involved  at  the  preeent  stage  to 

a    question    of    substentlve    due    process 

whether  the  refusal  for  the  reason  given,  as 
alleged  in  the  complaint  and  undtoputed 
thus  far  by  the  Secretary,  was  arbitrary.  If 
so,  it  to  not  a  vaUd  foundation  for  tbe  denial, 
for  the  Government  may  not  arbitrarily  re- 
strain the  liberty  of  a  dtlzen  to  travel  to 
Europe.  Discretionary  power  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  ite  arbitrary  exercise. 
Otherwise  the  extotence  of  the  power  Itself 
would  encounter  grave  constitutional 
doubte."  " 

When  one  compares  the  language  of  the 
Shachtman  case  with  that  of  the  Naval 
Guam  regulations"  it  Immedtotely  becomes 
apparent  that  the  regulations  deny  sub- 
stentlve due  process  of  law  to  any  appUcant 
who  to  denied  a  seciu-ity  clearance  to  enter 
Guam.  The  regulations  arbitrarily  provide 
that  "under  no  circxunstances  wlU  a  notice 
of  disapproval  include  a  stetement  of  the 
reason  therefor."  •«  Clearly,  If  the  regula- 
tions are  followed,  any  denial  of  a  sec\irity 
clearance  to  any  U.S.  citizen  to  a  dentol  of 
substentlve  due  process  tinder  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Unex- 
plained denial  of  a  security  dearance  to 
abrltrary  admlntotratlve  action  outalde  the 
authority  of  law  in  view  of  the  clrciun- 
stencee  existing  on  the  toland  of  Ouam  at 
the  present  time. 

2.  Equal  protection  of  the  tows: 
In  ite  Ouam  regulations  the  TJJS.  Navy 
has  chosen  to  discriminate  against  certain 
"types"  {rf  U.S.  citizens."  Those  bom  on 
Guam  or  thoee  who  became  dtlzens  of  the 
United  Stetes  under  the  Guam  Organic  Act 
of  1050  "  may  enter  the  Ouam  Island  Naval 
Defensive  Sea  Area  and  the  Oiuun  Island 
Airspace  Reservation  without  a  dearance. 
Approximately  35,000  U.S.  citizens  are  In  that 

"  JTenf  V.  Dulles.  357  U.S.  116  (1068):  Day- 
ton v.  Dulles,  857  UB.  144  (1068);  Boudin  v. 
Dulles,  235  Fi2d  532  (DC.  Clr.  1066);  JTroiM 
V.  DulUs,  235  F.2d  840  (DC.  Clr.  1056); 
Shachtman  v.  Dulles.  235  F.  2d  038  (D.C.  Clr. 
1956). 

"  Kent  v.  Dulles,  supra  note  68;  J>ayfon  v. 
Dulles,  supra  note  68.  Although  the  con- 
stitutional issue  was  not  reached,  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  Court  was  extremely  strong. 
See  Kent  v.  Dulles,  supra  at  125. 

"  Shachtman  v.  DvUes,  236  P.  ad  938  (D.C 
Clr.  1955). 

•»  Shachtman  v.  Dulles,  226  F.  3d  938,  943 
(D.C.  Clr.  1965). 

•Id.  at 941. 

"32C.F.R.  if  761.l-.a4  (Bupp.  1089). 

"  32  C  J.R.  {  761.16  (Supp.  1060) . 

■See  32  CJJl.  sec.  761.10  (Supp.  1050). 

"  64  Stat.  384,  as  amended,  48  UB.C.  sees. 
1431-26  (1068). 
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c«t«ffQt7,  wad  ft  Menrlty  el«muiee  to  not  r*> 
qutevtf  a(  Umbi.  white  a  rl— ihtw  to  rwpdrvd 
of  other  va.  dttsMia  who  ww*  not  fortuxuit* 
•noagh  to  b*  bom  on  Ooam. 

The  rafulatkMM  atoo  dtoerlmtnaU  sfmlnst 
cltlMna  who  do  not  work  for  th*  Oorcm- 
m«nt — ^for  that  reMon  alon*.  CItU  acrrloe 
•mploTMB  and  mlUtaiy  depcautenta  and  many 
oth«r  sroapa  an  not  rwjnlrad  to  b*  elearad. 
nor  dow  the  If  avy  dalm  that  thay  hare  been 
cheekad  for  atevritj  inupo— a. 

It  would  wem  that  few  would  venture  to 
▼oneh  for  the  undlTlded  loyalty  of  all  per- 
■ona  belonging  to  any  of  the  Navy*!  favored 
Sronpa  aolely  becauae  of  memberahlp  in  that 
■roup.  Tet  the  Navy  arbitrarily  requlrea  no 
elearanoe  of  nich  peraona.  Clearly  the  ex- 
cluakn  of  luch  large  groups  from  the  clear- 
ance raqulremant  to  for  the  purpose  of  naTsi 
conTenleooe  and  has  no  relation  to  secrirUy. 
Were  they  to  be  enacted  by  a  State  U^ 
naval  Guam  regulations  would  undoubtedly 
be  In  violation  at  the  14th  amendment. 
which  eztenda  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  all  VS.  cltlaens.  While  the  14th  amend- 
ment doea  not  extend  to  authority  exercised 
by  the  United  Statea."  the  Supreme  Court 
has  tested  the  validity  o€  Federal  legtelaUon 
under  the  due  process  clause  of  the  5th 
amondment  by  the  same  rules  of  equality 
that  are  employed  to  test  the  validity  of 
State  legtolatlon  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment." The  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
afTorded  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
6th  amendment  has  been  spoken  of  as  "that 
mere  minimum  of  equal  protection  secured 
both  by  the  due  process  clause  and  by  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment." "  Furthermore,  the  statute  or  regu- 
lation may  be  so  dlscrlmlnaUng  or  so 
arbitrary  and  Injurious  In  denying  equal 
protection  of  the  law  that  It  may  be  said  to 
violate  the  due  prnfiaa  clause  of  the  Sth 
amendment  even  though  the  Sth  amendment 
oontalna  no  equal  protection  clause  and 
prorU%m  no  guarantee  against  discrimina- 
tory legtolatlon  by  Oongress." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  dtocrlml- 
natlon  against  D^.  cltlaens  of  Japanese 
*ncestry  was  unconstitutional  as  being 
In  vlolaUon  of  the  fifth  amendment 
where  the  etreumstancee  were  such  a«  to 
make  racial  dtotlnctlons  relevant."  During 
the  time  United  States  was  at  war  with 
J»P»n  racial  dtotlnctlons  were  relevant,  as  It 
was  then  possible  that  some  U.S.  cltlaens 
of  Japanese  ancestry  might  have  loyal- 
ties toward  their  mother  country.  No 
such  dtotlnctlon  to  relevant  at  the  present 
ttma  in  reepeet  of  Ouam."  Dtocrlmlnatlon 
agalnat  UA.  cltlaens  on  the  soto  ground  they 
were  not  bom  on  OuaiB  to  arbitrary  and  xin- 
juatlflable.  The  regutotlon  appears  clearly 
to  be  so  objectlonabto  on  Its  face  that  It 
violates  the  due  process  clauss  of  the  flfth 
amendment. 

S.  Power  exercised  by  D-S.  Navy  exceeds 
the  axrthorlty  of  the  Executive  order: 

Assuming  Executive  Order  No.  M83  U  valid 
today.  It  to  submitted  that  the  practical 
power  exercised  by  the  Navy  exceeds  the  au- 
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thorlty  of  the  Bxecutlve  order,  and  as  a 
result  substantial  righto  have  been  denied 
both  U.8.  cltlaens  and  aUans. 

(a)  Kaforcament  at  exclusions: 

"Wherever  Uw  ends  tyranny  begins,  if  the 
Uw  be  tranagreaaed  to  another^  harm.  And 
whoeoever  in  authority  exceeds  ths  power 
given  him  by  the  tow.  and  makea  uss  of  ths 
force  he  has  under  hto  command  to  com- 
pass that  upon  the  subject  which  the  law 
allows  not  •  •  •  may  be  oppoeed,  as  any 
other  man  who  by  force  Invadee  the  right 
of  another."  " 

The  Navy  has  acknowlsdged  that  It  has  no 
power  whatsoever  to  exclude  anyone  from 
the  Island  of  Guam.'*  In  spite  of  that  ac- 
knowledgment, however,  the  Nary  has  as  a 
practical  matter  excluded  numerous  persons 
from  Guam  by  the  slmpto  expedtont  of  re- 
voking their  security  clearance  and  no- 
tifjrlng  their  employers  that  they  miut  be 
repatriated.'*  A  prevalent  reason  for  the 
revocation  of  an  alien's  security  clearance  to 
that  he  has  placed  himself  "out  of  status" 
for  having  bad  the  temerity  to  marry  a  US. 
cttlaen.  Employers  Invariably  cooperate, 
knowing  well  that  future  ImportaUon  of 
labor  depends  upon  favorable  Nary  action  on 
security-clearance  appllcaUons.  Though 
such  action  to  admittedly  contrary  to  law." 
the  Navy  continues  to  revoke  clearances. 
thereby  arbitrarily  exerctolng  a  power  It  does 
not  have.  The  rtghU  of  aliens  under  the 
flfth  amendment  are  also  protected  If  they 
are  permanent  residents.  In  Kwong  Hai 
Chev  V.  Coldtng''  the  Supreme  Court  eo 
ruled,  saying: 

"It  U  well  eetabltobed  that  If  an  alien  Is 
a  lawful  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  remains  physically  present  there. 
he  Is  a  person  within  the  protection  of  the 
flfth  amendment  "  ^ 

Aliens  who  have  been  admitted  though  not 
with  "permanent  resident"  status  do  not 
have  constttuUonal  protection T*  When  the 
language  used  In  Kwong  Hal  Chew  to  applied 
to  the  Guam  situation,  however.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  even  nonresident  aliens  should 
hare  some  righto.     The  Court  there  said 

"ThU  preservation  of  petitioner's  right  to 
due  process  does  not  leave  an  unprotected 
spot  In  the  Nation's  armor  Before  receiv- 
ing clearance  for  hU  foreign  cruise,  he  was 
screened  and  approred  by  the  Coast  Guard 
Before  acceptance  of  hto  petition  for  nat- 
urallEatlon.    as    well    as   before    final    action 


••rrua*    V.    Corrigan,    257    US.    813     340 
(1«1). 

"  ffLMB  V.  Jonea  *  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 
SOI  US.  1.  43  (1»S7):  DUtrict  of  Columbia  v 
Brooke.  ai4  U.8.  138  (190g). 

-LeiBU  V.  tfrauNgam,  237  F  3d  134  13« 
(Sth  Cir.  1M6). 

"Detroit  Bank  v.  United  States.  317  US 
3a»  (1943):  Hirabapathi  v.  Vnitea  States  820 
US.  81,  100  (1943). 

•»  HirabmyaM  v.  United  States,  supra  note 
70.  The  Court  also  said,  "Distinctions  be- 
tween citizens  solely  because  of  their  anceetry 
are  by  thalr  very  nature  odloua  to  a  free 
people  '    Id.  at  100. 

"  It  ahould  be  notad  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  "locally  bom  dtlaans"  are  naUvee 
of  Guam  whose  ancestry  to  principally  Span- 
tob.  Filipino,  and  Chamorro. 


" Locke.  'Second  Treatise  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment." sec  202  ( 1800 ) . 

'•letter  From  J  H.  Smith.  Jr,  then  Asst 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air.  to  Senator 
William  Langer,  in  Guam  Dally  News.  Dec  8 
1954.  p   l.coto.  3  4. 

"A  typical  exchange  of  letters  wlU  be 
found  In  App    A. 

"In  WUcox  v.  Emmofu.  87  F.  Supp  330 
(8J).  Cal.  1M8).  the  plalntilT  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  a  mUitary  area  In  continental 
United  SUtes  The  military  commander  who 
had  excluded  the  plaintiff  acted  under  color 
of  law  In  an  honeet  belief  that  he  was  em- 
powered lawfuUy  to  direct  the  acu  of  ex- 
putolon  and  exclusion  by  physical  force  The 
court  held  that  the  exclusion  order  was  not 
self -executing  and  that  defendant  did  not 
have  lawful  power  to  expel  or  exclude  plain- 
tiff from  such  area,  the  statute  being  a  Uml- 
Utlon  on  the  power  of  the  military  and  pro- 
viding for  criminal  penaltlee  only  Cf 
Ochikubo  V.  Boneateel.  87  F  Supp  618  (SD 
Cal.   1944),  80  F    Supp    918   (SD    Cal     I94S) 

"344  Va.  590  (1983). 

■  Id   at  598. 

"  United  States  ex  rel.  Knauff  v  Shaugh- 
neasy.  338  U.3.  537.  545  (1950).  Even  here 
the  majority  of  the  Court  Justlfled  denial 
of  procedural  due  process  to  an  alien  on 
the  ground  that  a  state  of  war  stlU  tech- 
nically existed  The  Cburt  admitted  that 
In  peacetime  Congrress  had  provided  aliens 
with  a  hearing. 


thereon,  assurance   to  neceasary  that  ha  to 
not  a  sseurity  risk."  •• 

Before  he  enters  Guam  for  any  putpoaa 
an  aiton  pfesunuU>ly  to  acrsenad  to  datar- 
mins  whether  he  to  a  security  rtok.  Tliera- 
fore,  an  alien  subsequently  excludad  bf  the 
Navy  without  explanation  should  ba  glvan 
some  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  show 
that  he  has  not  become  a  security  rtok  In 
the  Interim 

The  Navy  h.ia  exercised  consldarabto  artM- 
trary  power  In  forcing  repatriation  of  aliens. 
particulaxly  to  the  Philippines,  without  Uw- 
ful  authority  A  very  much-naadad  and 
well-quallfled  nurse  employed  at  the  Guam 
Memorial  Hospital  was  separated  from  her 
Job  due  to  the  fact  that  her  security  ctoar- 
ance  was  revoked  shortly  after  aha  marrtod 
a  U  S.  citizen  "  In  Justification  of  the  poUey 
of  revoking  an  alien's  clsaranoa  for  marry- 
ing a  citizen  a  naval  spokeeman  said  that 
the  Navy  favors  keeping  "Guam  for  the 
auamanlans.""«     The   only    other   Juatlflca- 
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"  Kwong  Hat  Chrte  v.  Colding.  944  XJM.  800, 
802  (1953).  The  Unguage  of  Mr.  Jnatloe 
Jackson  In  Shaughnessy  v.  United  Stmtea  ex 
rel.  Mezei,  345  US.  308.  234-27  ( 1953)  to  of  In- 
terest also,  though  in  a  disaentlng  optnloo. 

'■  Ths  Government  of  Guam  tanalnatsd 
Mrs  Delflna  A.  Cat&luna's  contract  for  the 
reason  that  ths  Navy  bad  revoked  h«r  au- 
thority "to  remain  within,  or  reenter  the 
Guam  naval  defensive  sea  area  aa  per  totter 
from  commander  naval  foroaa  **«»^»»»*t 
dated  Apr.  22.  1057."  Termination  notice. 
Apr.  30.  1967,  signed  by  Peter  C.  Slguanu! 
director  of  personnel.  Mrs.  Cataluna  h»^j 
been  hired  In  August  1958  on  a  2-yaar  con- 
tract. 

"  "The  va.  Navy  does  not  favor  tha  entry' 
of  Fiiipinos  to  Guam  'for  the  purpoaa  of  aet- 
Uing  permanenuy  becauae  U.S.  Kavy  policy 
is  to  ksep  Guam  for  Guamanlana.'  Bear  Ad- 
miral William  B.  Anunon.  tywrnw^tn^^  ^f  gj, 
U.S.  Naval  Porces  In  the  Marianas  said.  Am- 
mons  'Guam  for  ths  Guanumiana'  statamant 
was  In  reply  to  a  quesUon  as  to  why  the  Navy 
frowns  upon  any  sffort  of  Flllpinoa  to  settle 
permanently  on  Guam.  'Navy  policy  to  to 
keep  Guam  for  Guamanlana.  therefore.  It 
does  not  look  with  favor  on  the  entry  of  any 
foreigner  to  Guam  for  the  purpoae  of  aettllng 
permanently.'  be  said."  Abcede.  "Guam  Pol- 
icy Explained."  the  Manila  Tlmaa.  Oct  13 
1968,  p.  2.  col.  1. 

More  recenUy  Mr  Abcede  wrote  a  long  ar- 
ticle in  a  Manlll  newspaper  oommantlng  on 
the  life  of  the  FUlplno  on  Guam.    Ba  aald  In 
part;  "Deaplte  the  enactment  of  tha  Organic 
Act  of  Guam.  esUblishlng  the  supramacy  of 
of  civilian    authority,   the    U.S.   Wavy  paper 
curtain  remains  to  thto  day.     Naval  tntaUl- 
gence  has  been  Intensifying  efforts  to  fend 
off  foreigners  and  unwanted  Amerftcans.  *  *  * 
The  clearance  requirement  has  workad  hard- 
ships on  both  Americans,  Guamanlana  aw<« 
Filipinos.     The  eoonooUc  life  of  Onam  has 
also  t)een   adversely  affected.     An  asttmatad 
200  FlUpino-Guamanlan  famillea  have  bean 
broken  up  becauae  of  thto  stringent  require- 
ment.     Filipinos     married     to    Ouamanlan 
women  and   who  have   been  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances  to  vtolt   the  Phlllpplnea   found 
themselves  unable  to  go  back  to  Guam.     In 
many  Instances,  a  breakdown  of  family  tie* 
resulted      The  writer  presented  thto  problem 
to  Rear  Admiral  W    B    Ammon.  commander 
of  the  u  S    Naval  Forcee  in  the  Marianas  in 
1958      The  Navy  was  asked  whether  It  dto- 
oouraged  the  Intermarriage  ctf  the  two  peo- 
ples and  whether  It  frowns  on  any  effort  o* 
the  FUlplnoe  to  setUe  permanently  in  Guam. 
Admiral  Ammon 's  reply  is  quoted:  'The  Mavy 
doea  not  encourage  or  discourage  Intenaar- 
rtages  and  endeavors  not  to  become  Involved 
In  domeetlc  affairs  except  as  neceasary  to  ad- 
mlntoter  entry  clearance  regulatlona.     Kavy 
policy   to    to   keep   Guam    for   Guamanlana. 
therefore   It  does  not  look  with  favor  on  ths 
entry  of  any  foreigner  to  Guam  for  the  pur- 


Uon  evar  given  by  tba  Navy  for  revocation 
of  an  alien's  clearance  bacatae  of  marriage 
to  a  cUiaen  to  that  tlia  Kavy  feeto  It  to  not 
In  tha  bast  tntsraata  of  9t»  TTttltbA  States  to 
build  up  In  Guam  aa  alien  colony  whose 
members  are  qoallflad  to  become  permanent 
resldenta." 

Just  why  an  alien  colony  In  Guam  to  detri- 
mental to  the  Intereato  of  national  defanae 
has  never  been  Xully  isxplainetf.  particularly 
In  vtow  of  the  fact  that  there  are  presently 
only  about  8.500  aUtma  on  the  Uand  of 
Guam,  and  by  tax  tlie  greater  portion  of 
those  aliens  are  working  for  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment cr  for  contnictan  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  The  fallacy  at  the  "alien  colony'  ar- 
gument advanced  by  the  Navy  to  particularly 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
United  Statea  as  far  more  extezwtve  opera- 
tions on  the  toland  of  Okinawa  than  In 
Guam.  Okinawa  haa  an  "alien  colony  re- 
siding thereon,  numtcrtng  almost  800,000. 
ThU  to  more  than  one-hundred  times  the 
number  of  aliens  on  Guam,  although  the 
land  area  of  Oklnawii  to  Uttle  more  than 
twice  that  of  Guam.  Nor  has  the  Navy 
given  any  reason  why  nitplno  aliens  should 
be  more  detrimental  to  national  defenee  be- 
cause they  happen  to  reside  in  Guam,  than 
Oklnawans  loyal  to  ttie  Japaneee  are  detri- 
mental to  defense  beciiuse  they  reeMe  In  the 
small  land  area  of  Okinawa.*^ 

(b)    Penaltlee  for   violators:    Navy  Guam 
regulations  set  forth  no  lesa  than  five  sec- 


poae  of  eetUlng  permanently.'  "  Aboede.  "Flll- 
plnoa  In  Ouan."  the  Manila  Banday  Chrae- 
Icle.  July  98,   1969   (Magatfns)   p.  1«.  eol.  8. 

The  Department  of  Jostloe  asatntsliM  an 
Immigration  and  w«|"»»h— ^^^  OBoa  In 
Guam,  and  the  entry  oC  altoiM  to  oontraUad 
by  that  odea.  Under  tha  oatansAbte  anthor- 
Ity  of  Bmeatlve  Order  W8t,  howwer.  ttie 
Navy  saclndsa  noBMroua  aUena  who  have 
bean  adaUttad  by  lonmigratfton  authorttles 
for  annooaoad  rsaaona  no  better  than  ~Gnam 
for  the  Ooamanlans.'* 

""The  losag  term  fveaenoe  on  Oumtn  of 
aliens  In  large  numl>>r8  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  effective  use  of  Guam  for  Its 
primary  mission  of  def«nse,  while  heavy  pop- 
ulation of  the  Island  by  allena  eouM  not  fall 
to  adrarsely  affect  the  people  of  Guam  and 
their  own  eeonomy."  Latter  From  Comdr. 
Edward  U  Beach,  Naval  AMe  to  the  Prealdant, 
to  F.  L.  Moylan,  Owam  Tliislni—nsu.  Sep- 
tember 10,  1998.  The  lattar  reaaon  hardly 
eeema  a  proper  oonoern  of  the  Navy  even  if 
true. 

'^  As  a  further  Justification  for  the  Impo- 
sttlon  of  the  security  daananoe.  ttse  Navy  has 
Instated  on  lu  duty  to  enforce  Executtva  Or- 
der No.  •88*.  See  Latter  Proas  Ira  H.  Nunn. 
Navy  Jodga  Adv.  Oan..  to  Raar  Adm.  H.  A. 
Houoar.  June  S.  1*83.  ■owavar.  althoogh 
current  Mavy  regolationa  Hat  all  Naval  De- 
fensive Sea  Areas  and  Naval  Atr^aoe  Baaar- 
^■ttone  aet  aakle  by  Eaacotlve  order,  the 
Navy  baa  suBpandad  operatkm  at  antry  oon- 
troto  In  no  laaa  than  nine  of  thaae  areas.  32 
C.F.R.  II  781A-.4  (Sopp.  19W).  bitry  oon- 
trol  with  rsspsct  to  TUtuila  and  Boas  i*i«~i« 
was  revcksd  by  BaaeuUve  Order  No.  10341. 
17  Fed.  Beg.  8141  (1963).  With  iwspact  to 
the  other  areas,  "suspension  of  the  operation 
at  certain  entry  eontroto  •  •  •  ^as  been  ac- 
oompltahad  ad  ml  ntotratlvaly  and  to  subject 
to  reinatatamant  without  notloe  at  any 
time."  lietter  ftom  Comdr.  C.  B.  HsRlck. 
Oflloe  of  Cblef  of  Naval  Operations,  to  W. 
fioott  Barrstt.  July  31.  1950.  It  to  dlfllcult, 
to  say  tha  toast,  to  reoondto  thto  admlnto- 
traUvs  suspanaton  at  antry  oontrols  with 
respect  to  aeleetad  araaa  with  a  oompelllng 
duty  of  obeying  Bxacuttre  Order  Ho.  8883 
with  respect  to  entry  oontroto  for  Guam. 
Unfortunately,  tha  oplnton  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  Ganaral'a  dapartoient  which  con- 
cluded that  tba  Ravy  had  such  a  duty  to 
unavailahla.  It  la.  as  has  been  notad  bafare, 
a  classified  document.  See  text  at  note  35 
supra. 


Uons  of  the  United  Btatee  Code  aa  providing 
pcaialtlea  for  Ttatattooi  at  BiBcuUva  Order 
''O-  8888.**  One  oC  tlw  aeettona  ctted*  to 
really  not  applicable  to  tha  aeexirtty  ctew- 
ance  program  Inamatieh  aa  It  pwwldea  a 
penalty  tar  antertag  mftttary  reoervattons. 
•nie  entire  toland  of  Onam  to  not  a  mmtary 
reoervatton  and  the  code  aeetlon  t3Mrefare 
•ppnea  to  Ouam  only  to  the  same  extent  that 
It  applies  to  a  UJB.  military  reaervmtton, 
post,  or  camp  anywhere  tn  the  XTnlted  Stntea. 

Another  saetlon  cited  provldea  a  penalty 
for  violating  any  regutotlon  or  order  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  tow  by  mlUtarr  an- 
thorlty." 

A  third  section  dted  provides  a  pnntoh- 
ment  for  knowingly  TwviTty  any  fatoe  or 
fraudulent  statement  or  repreaentatlon.*' 
The  rather  obvious  reaaon  for  dtlng  that 
aeetlon  to  aeen  when  one  considers  the  vol- 
uminous paperwork  applicants  are  reqtdred 
to  exeento  in  order  to  obtain  a  security 
clearance." 

Another  section  dted  provides  a  penalty 
for  anyone  who  knovrlngly  or  wilfully  vio- 
totes  any  Executive  order."  It  to  thto  eec- 
tlon  that  has  been  "vlototed"  a  number  of 
times  in  Ouam  by  persons  who  have  been 
denied  a  security  clearance  but  who  never- 
theleaa  have  entered  the  toland.  In  their 
case  the  Navy  has  without  fall  Issued  them 
a  security  clearance  forthwith  and  has  not 
held  tham  long  enough  to  enable  their  coun- 
sel to  obtain  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.** 

The  flfth  penalty  provision  dted  by  the 
regulations  reUted  to  the  naval  airspace  res- 
ervations "  and  has  been  repealed,  subject  to 
a  savings  dauae  which  provided  that  all  or- 
ders made  by  the  President  under  any  provl- 
alon  of  tow  repealed  or  amended  by  the  act, 
which  were  In  effect  at  the  time  the  section 
takes  effect,  should  continue  In  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modifled.  or  termi- 
nated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by 
the  administrator  or  the  board  or  by  any 
ooiirt  of  oami>etent  Jurtodictlon  or  by  opera- 
tion of  tow.** 

C.  Praeedaroi  due  proeeaa  o/  lau  denied 
The  conotttntlaBua  right  to  a  hearh^  has 
t>een  deflaad  tn  Jforpaa  v.  United  States.'* 
aa  follows: 

"The  right  to  a  hearing  embracea  not  only 
the  right  to  present  evidence  but  also  a  rea- 
aonabto  opportunity  to  know  the  claims  of 
the  oppoatng  party  and  to  meet  them.  The 
rlght^to  sotamtt  argunkent  impiw  that  op- 
portonity:  otberwtae  the  right  may  be  but  a 
barren  one.  Tlioee  who  are  broi^ht  Into 
contset  wtth  the  Oovemment  In  a  quaai-Ju- 
dldal  pmreadhBg  aimed  at  the  control  of 
their  aettritlaa  are  entlUed  to  be  fatriy  ad- 
vtoed  at  what  the  Government  proposes  and 
to  ba  heard  upon  Ito  propoaato  before  It  to- 
Bues  Ito  flnal  command."*' 


"OPlfAV   Ihstmetton   5600.1  IB.    Nov.   37. 

1967.  p.  7,  81  CFJL  |  781  .S(f)   (Supp.  1980) . 

•  18  UB.C.  1 1382  (1988) . 

-84  Stat.  M85  (I960),  50  UJB.a  |  TB7 
(1968). 

"IBUJS.C.  i   1001  (1968). 

"AppUoanta  sre  required  to  Itemlae  in  de- 
tail all  plarm  of  real  dance  and  emptoyment 
for  the  paot  10  yeara.  OPNAV  Instructton 
SMO^llB.  Nor.  37.  1957.  p.  22,  52  CFJl. 
7«1.8(b) (5) (!▼)-<*)  (Supp.  1950). 

•  18  HAJD.  I  8165  (1958). 

■■  One  patllluii  far  a  writ  at  haham  corpus 
WW  aetoally  fllad.  bat  the  Kavy  toauad  a 
clearance  thus  ■— M*"''"g  the  caaa  BMWt  be- 
fore the  eooit  mada  any  daglston.  Boloaan 
e.  Johaaon,  Civil  Mn.  99-55.  D.  Ooam,  Apr.  30, 
1865. 

•>  Act  of  May  20.  1926.  ch.  344,  1 4.  M  Stat. 
e-m  (repealed  by  The  Pedetal  AvUttoB  Act  of 

1968.  f  1401.  71  Stait.  808) . 

•■  Federal  Aviatlaa  Aet  of  1868.  f  1504.  72 
Stot.  811.  40  UJSjC.  1 1801  (1868). 
••804TTJB.  1  (1888). 
••  Id.  at  18-19. 


Prior  to  the  fourth  day  of  Septmber  1058. 
^j**   Wavy   Bad   ndaalatotogad   tfea   meority 

dodtaig  Use  ttana  Ovaas  Bad  baan  ooeopied 
by  the  tmpeamse,  wtttoat  givtag  panms  to 

right  to  appeal. 

Aa  Katoen  haa  polntad  ovfc.  ttoa  Bbarties 
granted  under  a  bUI  of  rights  are  lights  only 
if  there  to  the  right  to  appeal: 

"Tlw  llberttoa  it  (Use  Bffl  «(  Blgtota)  atatm 
are  righto  in  a  Jiutotic  sense  only  If  the 
subjeeto  have  aa  cppartunltf  to  appeal 
against  acta  of  state  by  wUeB  tha  pravtotosis 
of  the  oonatltutkia  are  vtolated  ta  order  to 
get  them  aammad."** 

1.  The  Feraru  pear  appeal  procedure 
supplied: 

In  19S8  Arthur  N.  Feraru  waa  hired  by 
United  Seamen^  Service  to  come  to  Guam  in 
their  employ.  Subaeqnentty  Um  Kavy  In- 
formed  Mr.  Feraru  that  hto  appUeatlon  for 
a  security  clearance  had  been  denied.  Ifr. 
Feraru  then  fcxt  his  Job  since  the  employer 
apparently  required  hto  eervloea  only  on 
Guam.  Subsequently,  In  December  1956  Mr. 
Feraru  filed  suit  against  ttie  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  United  States  District  OOort  for 
the  EMstrtct  of  Oolumbto.*'  The  Oovemment 
filed  an  answer  admitting  anbetantlally  all 
of  the  factual  allegations  in  the  eomptoint 
but  denying  that  plalntUTa  were  antltled  to 
relief  and  denying  on  information  and  belief 
that  plaintiirc.  were  loyal  to  the  United 
States. 

_  Within  9  months  of  the  filing  of  the 
Feraru  suit  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  lasued  a  new  directive  providing 
a  procedure,  though  groeafty  Inadequate, 
whereby  a  UJ9.  dtlzen  denied  entry  to 
Ouam  might  appeal  and  reodve  an  ad- 
mintotratlve  hearing.**  Thto  was  the  flrat  at- 
temi>t  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  to  establish 
an  administrative  board  to  hear  appeato 
TJie  directive  to  very  brief.  It  places  the 
burden  upon  the  petitioner  to  Justify  his 
entry  Into  Guam.  The  pe«tloner  to  also  re- 
qtiired  to  show  that  hto  entry  would  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  Statea.  The 
directive  applies  only  to  VB.  cltlaens.  The 
board  it  eatabUAes  to  oompoaed  at  three 
naval  oOloers  or  employees  who  are  not  on- 
powered  to  make  a  final  dectolan.  That  de- 
dalon  to  made  by  the  Chief  at  Kaeal  Oper- 
atkma  to  whom  the  board  only  makaa  a 
reoommendatton.* 


"During  the  period  between  the  time  of 
the  reoccupatlon  of  Guam  and  Dec.  4,  1960. 
the  Navy  did  not  actually  enforce  the  security 
dearance:  until  the  passage  of  the  Organic 
Act  in  July  1050  it  had  unquestioned  power 
to  exclude  anyone  from  the  toland.  See  text 
at  notes  7-0  supra. 

•■Kelsen.  "General  Theory  of  Law  and 
State."  236  (1949). 

"Feraru  v.  Thomas,  Civil  Ho.  600S-56. 
DJ3.C..  Dec.  27,  1966. 

■■  OPNAV  Instruction  6420J8,  S^t.  4. 1056 
(reproduced  In  App.  B) .  Tha  Navy  originally 
contended  no  hearing  of  any  kind  was  re- 
quired. "The  Nary  has  at  no  t&ne  made 
any  chargea  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feraru. 
There  to  no  statutory  or  legal  requlmnent 
for  a  hearing  in  thto  case,  and  there  haa  been 
no  change  tn  Navy  Department  proeedures 
for  handling  requesto  for  mtry  Into  the  Is- 
land of  Guam.  Uhder  the  terms  of  execu- 
tive Order  8883  ...  no  hearing  to  provided 
for  and  none  to  eontemptoted  where  refusal 
of  entry  occurs."  Letter  Pkom  Rear  Adm. 
L.  1m.  Buasdl  to  David  L  Shapiro,  of  Deick- 
stein.  Shapiro  *  niedman,  Kev  Tcrtc  Coon- 
ael  for  Mk-.  and  Ifta.  Feraru,  November  10. 
1056. 

■■Oompare  the  appdlate  prdeeduie  re- 
ported in  Parker  v.  Lester,  327  F.  3d  708.  712 
(0th  Cir.  1055) .  In  the  Parker  caae,  too,  the 
Commandant  made  the  final  dectolou  and 
the  burden  waa  on  petitioners  to  show  they 
were  good  security  rtoks. 
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at  tlM  Mvrf  fmuumat 


f  oroad   to 
by  tiM 

to    tlM    dtTMttV*. 

to  dtamtaB  th*  wM  without  pnJudUM 
thaa  !•(  It  nsMUi  wirtlMily  on  th* 
dootot.^ 

B«gudl«M  o(  tte  ■Nrtti  a<  hto  cm*.  th«r« 
ta  no  doabt  thttt  Ifr.  Mm«  wm  d*iil«l  pro- 
eaduna  duo  prooMS  of  law.  Only  aftar  milt 
WM  fllMt  did  tiM  Navy  fwrldt  for  mppmU- 
8tiU  noon  Umt  paoMd  baCoto  tho  appeal 
machliMry  wm  •etoally  Mt  op.  Tha  Navy 
la  noterlotialy  alow  la  tliaaa  mattan.  Nor 
do  tttm  raywlattona  provldliic  lor  appeal  take 
eognlaanoa  ot  the  toot  that  whan  one  doalree 
to  travel.  It  la  uauaUy  a  daaire  which  must 
he  acted  on  Inmiadiately  or  It  U  fruatrated 
anttaaly.  By  the  time  the  appeal  procedure 
had  haan  prortdad.  Mr.  Mraru  had  lost  hia 
Job.  Vaw  pawaoaa  would  have  the  time  and 
i»t«i«i«ti««  to  oenry  a  court  caae 
■ueh  ctreumatanoM. 


ily  the  Mavy  directive  offering 
•dMBlnlatratlve  haarlnc  doaa  not 
doral  due  proceea  of  law 
required  by  the  Oooatttvtlon.  In  barker  w. 
ImHv*  petltlonara  were  denied  aecixrlty 
nleafanfiM  by  the  Oommandaat  of  the  Coaat 
Ouaad  and  were  thereby  deprived  ot  their 
amptoymant  aa  marduuit  aaaaen.  The 
("a  order  had  been  made  pur- 
to  aa  Baaentlva  order  ■  anthorlaed  by 
\*  Tbm  principal  contention  of  petl- 
VM  that  they  ware  aubjaeted  to  pro- 
that  deprived  tham  of  due  procaec 
of  law  In  violation  ol  the  lUth  amendment 
The  dlatrlct  ooort  Judge  defined  procedural 
due  proceea  of  law  m  "the  maximum  pro- 
aadwral  aafafuarda  which  can  be  afforded 
paClttoaara  without  Jeopardlalnc  the  Mcurlty 
but  navertheleaa  held  against 
On  appeal  the  court  of  appeals 
I,*  *v>i^iin  that  the  regulations  fell 
at  fumlahlng  the  minimum  requlre- 
I  of  due  proceea  in  respect  to  notice 
•Dd  opportunity  to  be  heard.^  In  ao  holding 
tte  appaOato  court  dIaniaMrl  the  regula- 
tlona  provided  by  the  Coaat  Guard,  which 
ware  strikingly  ■<"i"m'  to  the  Navy  directive 
aatahUahtng  the  review  board.'  The  CoMt 
Ouard  board  In  Parker  had  before  It  the 
oomplete  record  on  which  the  Commandant's 
initial  determination  to  deny  clearanoe  was 
made,  but  none  of  thla  waa  dladoaed  to  the 
aaaman.  although  they  could  appear  In 
peraon  and  by  counael  and  could  submit 
teetlmooy  and  doetunentary  evidence.  The 
burden  of  showing  that  they  wore  good 
security  risks  wm  on  the  seamen,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  knew  neither 
the  namM  nor  the  identltlea  of.  nor  anything 
alee  about  their  accuaara.  The  Commandant 
had  final  authority  to  grant  or  deny  the 
security  clearanoe.  The  board  only  had 
poarer  to  raoocnmand.*  The  court  of  appeals 
apparently   placed   great   weight   upon    the 


>  Letter  Fran  JamM  H.  Heller,  OonnMl  for 
Mr.  rararu.  to  W.  Soott  Barrett.  May  98.  IBM. 

'  aS7  P.M  KM  (Mh  Olr.  1MB) ,  ravaralng  112 
F.  Snpp.  4n  (lfJ>.  Oal.  1»5S). 

*mmc.  Ortfar  Ito.  10178.  15  Fad.  Beg. 
T006-M  (1»M). 

<Magnuaoa  Act  1 1,  M  Stot.  427  (1960), 
M  amended.  10  XSJbXi.  I  191   (1958). 

*Fwfe«r  V.  LnUr,  112  F.  8upp.  4SS,  448 
(NJ3.  Cal.  1988). 

•^arfcar  v.  LtiUr.  227  F.2d  708  (9th  Clr. 
1965). 

r  Id.  at  7M. 

■  Oiaenaaed  noto  fit  aupra:  see  App.  B. 

•or.  OPIfAT  Inatmetlon  8420.18  (see 
App.  B). 


faot  that  the  aocuaed  seamen  ware  not 
fumUhed  with  a  bill  of  particulars  setting 
forth  the  source  of  the  data  upon  which 
their  security  clearanoee  were  denied.'* 

The  Navy  directive  providing  tor  a  llmltad 
hearing  makaa  no  provlalon  whataoever  for 
Informing  the  peraon  whoae  application  for 
entry  clearance  hM  been  denied  m  to  the 
source  of  Information  upon  which  the  deter- 
mination WM  based.  Another  directive  sets 
forth  a  form  letter  which  Is  sent  to  all  per- 
sons whose  requaets  for  entry  authorization 
are  denied. »  That  letter  merely  sUtes  that 
their  entry  hM  been  denied  becauM  It  Is  not 
considered  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense. The  peraon  U  then  advised  that  be 
may  appeal  the  decision  by  submitting  a 
letter  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons.  set- 
ting forth  In  full  why  the  granting  of  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  would  be  in  the  beat  Interests  of 
national  defense.  OOcers  are  expressly  In- 
structed to  give  no  reason  whatsoever  when 
they  deny  a  clearance." 

In  Oreene  v.  Mctlroy  "  an  employee  of  an 
aircraft  factory  having  access  to  classified 
Information  had  his  security  clearance 
revoked,  thereby  causing  him  to  lose  his  Job 
The  Court  cf  Appeals  for  the  Dls- 
Ulct  of  Colimibla  Circuit  held  that  one 
having  acccM  to  daaalfled  matter  may  be 
deprived  of  his  employment  without  any 
procedural  safeguards.  That  decision  wm 
discussed  and  crltlclaed  In  the  California 
Law  Review,"  the  author  concluding  that 
Oreene  should  have  been  given  one  or  more 
of  the  foUowlng  rlghta:  (1)  The  right  to 
know  the  evidence  used  against  him;  (2) 
the  right  to  know  the  IdenUty  of  his  accusers 
and  to  croM-examlne  them;  and  (3)  the 
right  to  Inspect  reports  made  by  his  accusers 
to  the  Oovemment. 

The  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari  and 
decided  the  caM  on  June  29.  1950  >*  The 
Court,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  writing  the 
opinion,  reversed  the  court  of  appeals.  The 
constitutional  question  was  not  reached. 
Rather,  the  Court  apparently  preferred  to 
decide  the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  type 
of  hearing  given  the  petitioner  "waa  the 
product  of  administrative  decision  not  ex- 
plicitly authorized  by  either  Congrees  cr  the 
President."  "  In  that  connection  the  Court 
said: 

"Before  we  are  asked  to  Judge  whether.  In 
the  context  of  sscurlty  clearance  cases.  • 
peraon  may  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  follow 
bis  chosen  profeeslon  without  full  hearings 
where  accusers  may  be  confronted.  It  must 
be  made  clear  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, within  their  constitutional  powers, 
specifically  have  decided  that  the  Impoeed 
proceduree  are  necessary  and  warranted  and 
have  authorlaed  their  use.  Such  decisions 
cannot  be  assumed  by  acquleecence  or  non- 
action. They  must  be  made  explicitly  not 
only  to  assure  that  Individuals  are  not  de- 
prived of  cherlahed  rlghte  under  procedures 
not  actually  authonaed  •  •  •  but  also  be- 
cause explicit  actlMi.  eq>eclally  In  areas  of 
doubtful    constitutionality,   requires   careful 


-Parker  v.  Letter.  227  FJd  708.  718  (9th 
Clr.  1955)  :  "Thus  If  the  Commandant's 
Infonnatlon  Is  that  at  a  certain  time  and 
place  the  accuaed  seaman  In  a  conversation 
with  an  acquaintance  spoke  dlqiaraglngly  of 
the  American  flag,  the  sMman  arUl  have 
no  Information  that  this  Incident  Is  being 
considered,  for  to  mention  the  charge  would 
be  to  disclose  the  Informer." 

"OPNAV  Instruction  6500.118.  Nov.  27, 
1987,  p.  81;  aee  noto  2  supra.  The  form  letter 
Is  not  printed  In  the  Code  of  Federal  Beg- 
ulaUona. 

"OPNAV  Instruction  B500.11B.  Nov.  27. 
1957.  p.  28.  32  CFJl.  |  761.18  (Supp.  1959). 

X284  F.  8d  944  (DC.  Clr.  1958). 

>'  48  Calif.  L.  Rev.  8S8  (1958) . 

» Oreene  v.  McSlrov.  880  U.8.  474   (1959) 

xid.  at508. 


and  purpoaaful  consideration  by  tlioaa  re- 
sponsible for  enacting  and  Implemantlng  our 
Uws.  Without  expUdt  action  by  tawaukars, 
decisions  of  grea%  oonstltutlozuU  Import  and 
effect  would  be  relegated  by  default  to  ad- 
ministrators who,  under  our  syatam  of  gov- 
ernment, are  not  endowed  with  authority  to 
decide  them."  " 

Significantly,  the  US.  Navy  cltw  M  Its 
only  authority  for  enforcing  the  aaourtty 
clearance  entry  requirement  In  Ouam  the 
SxecuUve  order  Issued  by  Preetdant  Booaa- 
velt  In  1941.  CongreM  did  not  rattfy  that 
order  although  the  Preeldent  wm  autborlaad 
by  Congress  to  maks  It."  It  la  by  no  means 
clear  that  either  the  President  or  Congrees 
within  their  consUtutlonal  powers  have 
specifically  decided  that  the  proeeduraa  Im- 
poeed by  the  U.8.  Navy  are  neoeaaary  and 
warranted.  Cltlaens  and  aUens  alike  have 
been  deprived  of  Uberty  and  property.'*  and 
the  procedures  used  have  afforded  Ism  due 
proceM  than  that  given  to  Oreene.  It  must 
therefore  be  assumed  that  Congraaa  and  the 
President  Intended  to  afford  thoM  aSaetad  by 
the  Otiam  naval  aeeurtty  clearanoe  entry  re- 
quirement the  tradlttonal  safeguarda  of  due 
procses. 

The  Issue  In  the  Oreene  eaaa  waa  whathar 
the  DepartaMnt  of  DefenM  had  baao  author- 
laed to  create  an  Industrial  aaourtty  claaranea 
program  under  which  persons  having  aoae« 
to  claMlftad  information  may  lOM  ttaalr  )obe 
on  the  beats  of  facte  determined  la  proeaed- 
Ings  In  which  they  arc  denied  the  tradlttonal 
procedural  aafeguarda  of  oonXroatatloa  aad 
croes-examlnatton.  It  Is  at  onoe  apparent 
that  the  autborlaatlon  glvan  to  the  DaOnM 
Department  to  admlnlater  Its  elaaraaaa  pro- 
gram was  much  more  oomplas  aad  ^aated 
greater  authority  than  hM  beaa  given  to  the 
Navy  by  virtue  of  Baecuttve  Ordtar  Me.  8808. 
The  appellate  procedure  offered  to  Oreene 
appeared  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  which  waa  ocwaldarmbty  better 
than  that  given  by  the  appeUato  proeedure 
offered  to  thoee  denied  a  seeurlty  alearance 
to  enter  Ouam.** 

OOMCLCaiOSf 

If  naval  odhslals  were  convinced  that  their 
security  clearanoe  program  waa  lasally  un- 
■MallsMs  K  would  seem  that  aooM  of  the 
many  vlolatora  would  have  been  proaaoutad. 
On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  no 
one  hM  been  proeecuted,  and  vlolatora  who 
enter  the  Island  without  a  risaranoe  are  Im- 
mediately Issued  one  or  arc  permitted  to  stay 
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withoat  a  clearance  rather  than  allow  the 
entire  program   to   be  teated   In  the   dvU 


naval  cMetala  m  to  the  legaUty  of 
anoa.  why  do  tbey  tnalat  on  oe 
enforce  It?  The  answer  hardly  oaa  be 
la  the  odtolal  reaaona  given  by  the  MSvy  m 
sat  forth  In  ttia  latroduattoa  to  ttda  artlele. 
Many  of  tlM  reesons  glvan  are  not  vaUd  at 
(lis  prsMnt  ttma  dus  to  change  la  etrcnm- 
staaoM.  aad  many  i>tlisis  have  ao  Joatlfiea- 
tlon  In  law.  Although  oaa  can  only  apaea- 
late.  Che  real  reaaon  aeeaia  to  be  that  the 
Navy  hMltatoa  to  rattnqnlah  power  whldh  It 
has  eaardaed  for  aaaay  yawta  ovar  the  eattre 
populace  of  Onaat.  Tlie  Mavy  once  ruled 
Ouam  with  an  Iron  hand,  and  the  anforoe- 
ment  of  Bxeeuttve  Order  Mo.  8683  may  be  an 
attempt  to  retain  M  much  of  that  rule  as 
possible. 

In  Hawaii  during  World  Wm  n  martial  law 
was  In  existence.  J.  Oardnar  Anthony,  who 
WM  fcr  a  time  attorney  general  of  Hawaii 
darteg  World  War  n,  auaaned  up  the  rea- 
soiM  why  aauilal  law  la  Hawaii  wm  allowed 
to  oontlane  for  years  after  It  wm  aeeeaaary. 
His  words  are  equally  appUeable  to  Ouam  at 
the  preeent  ttaM: 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  laaenns  why  martial 
law  In  Hawaii  wm  allowed  to  contlnne  for 
years  without  oorraetlon  ftom  the  War  De- 
psrtment  In  Waahlagtoa  Itaa  In  the  appUea- 
ttan  to  the  altnattoa  la  HawaU  of  the 
precept  that  ^■dg1aanf  of  the  Military  oom- 
mander  In  the  field  should  aot  be  dlaiurbed. 
a  prlnalple  valid  enough  at  or  aev  the 
battlaflald,  but  daogacoua  whan  applied  gen- 
erally. No  one  llkM  to  admit  error.  It  U 
only  human  to  defend  a  poaltlon  once  It 
la  puhllely  aaaerted.  However,  tn  the  face 
of  eonvtadag  proof  nMS«  people  wm  give 
way.  Xa  the  aUMtary  syataaa  thla  woOld 
be  looked  upon  m  a  alga  of  woakaaaa.  (tace 
a  derteton  le  rMdied  by  a  aallltary  oom- 
aaandar.  change  will  be  raalated  evaa  In  the 
face     of     alaiost     oondualva     evidence     of 


"Oreene  v.  MeMlrx>^.  880  UB.  4T4.  107 
(I960). 

>•  By  virtue  of  the  act  of  Mar.  4.  1808.  eh. 
821.  I  44.  86  Stat.  10O7.  M  amen^ad.  di.  180. 
89  Stat.  1194  (1917).  added  by  «h.  80.  1 19, 
40  Stat.  80  (1917)  (now,  M  aatanded.  18 
UB.C.  12162  (1060)). 

"JoMph  Slelllano,  a  local  bwsliiaaaman. 
somehow  Incxured  the  enmity  of  the  Navy 
and  has  been  excluded  from  Ouam  and  told 
never  to  return.  The  actual 
known  to  no  one  but  the  Navy. 
substantial  bualneM  InterMts  In  Ouam  have 
diminished  or  vanished  due  to  hia  paotongad 
abeence. 

"The  Board  made  the  final  daeliinn. 
Oreene  waa  Informed  of  chargM  agahaat  him 
but  not  of  the  Identity  of  the  tafOrmars. 
Oreene  had  acceM  to  three  appeal  boards. 
the  Pereonnel  Security  Board  (FSB),  the  In- 
dustrial employment  Review  Board  (IBBB) , 
and  the  Bastem  Industrial  Faraoanal  Secu- 
rity Board  (KIP8B).  Oreene  had  bMn 
cleared  In  1952  by  the  IBRB.  which  levereed 
the  P8B.  On  March  27.  1958.  the  FOB  and  the 
IBRB  were  abolished.  On  AprU  IT,  1808.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  arbitrarily  aad  without 
further  hearing  revoked  Oreaoali  daaraaca. 
More  than  one  year  later  Oreene  waa  granted 
a  hearing  before  the  BIFSB  which  aflrmed 
the  Navy's  decision. 


Others  have  alM  spoken  out  against  tiie 
Navy  security  dearaaee  requlremeat  In 
Ouam.  In  a  spseeh  before  the  Maltaomah 
County  Bar  Assorts  tton  In 
la  Ai«nBt  1867.  Jud«a  J. 
of  the  U£.  X>istrlct  Oonrt  of  HawaU  apoke 
out  against  the  lai^ty  ot  the  Ouam  secu- 
rity clearance.*  His  4>aeCh  wm  commented 
upon  In  an  editorial  tn  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonlaa.**  The  editorial  lefeiied  to  aa  In- 
ddsnt  tovolvlng  Word  Q.  Bvtdge.  Oovaraor 
of  Ouam  from  1963  to  1966.  OusMaor  B- 
vldge  wrote  after  leaving  his  post  that  he 
had  been  surprised  by  the  number  of  {KtM- 
titutes  In  Guam  whose  origins  were  In  other 
eonntrlee.  He  asked  a  Bavy  oflleer  why 
tbeM  gtaia.  whOM  voeatton  wm  apparent. 
were  admitted  In  eadi  aumbara  whareaa  a 
CMual  tourlat  ipould  be  turned  down.  *XSov- 
eraor."  eald  the  otteer.  "our  ctearanM  la  for 
Mcurlty.  aad  we  havent  any  reaaoa  to  think 
thaM  girls  are  aubeei  al  v  e." 
The  edttortel  ooasaMat  eoathroed: 
*-nMre  were  prohably  few  laaryers  la  Judge 
McLaughlin's  andleaee  vrho  would  want  to 
undertake  to  Justtfy  legally  the  VB.  admln- 
tatrattoa^  high  feaad  la  Ouaaa.  The  ae- 
eurtty ragulatloaa  are.  aooorttag  to  the_H«vy, 
based  on  an  order  Usued  by 


Iln  D.  BooMvelt.  Actually  the  Navy  la  not 
ta  el;^rge  of  dvO  ti<iwntMiirtnuton  ta  Ouam. 
Tlda.  alnee  MSO,  hn  been  the  reapoaaltoOlty 
or  the  Depertmeat  of  Xnterlor  operating 
Uuvu|h  a  Oufciuor  appointed  by  the  naal- 
tfeat.  TIM  Oovamaient  hM  limited  the  veto 
power  over  tlw  loeany  elected  umeameral 
hulalaliiii  It  la  not  clear  why  Ouam  should 
be  ttH  moet  aUlugeuUy  guarded  cf  an  VB. 
teitltortea  •  •  •  (far]  the  acara  of  war  have 
OiMuppemreA  from  Ouam.  Its  Iseadiea  rival 
tn  beauty  any  In  the  Padflc.  Its  climate  Is 
near  perfection.  But  VB.  tourlata  are  not 
Hkely  soon  to  explore  Its  diarms.  The  VS. 
Navy  doeen't  want  to  be  bothered.  In  fact, 
a  naval  spokesman  has  heen  heard  to  take 
credit  for  keeping  an  aorta  of  -riffraff"  out  of 
Ouam  under  covei  of  the  security  program." 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  T7.8.  Navy 
Is  intentionally  enforcing  the  naval  security 
clearance  while  lealldng  at  the  same  time 
that  It  Is  tmsupported  by  statute  and  Is  un- 
oonatttuttonal.  The  words  of  Judge  Mc- 
Laughlin are  again  appropriate,  though  be 
waa  conmientlng  upon  the  fact  that  the  Army 
continued  martial  law  on  HawaU  long  after 
It  WM  neeeaaary.   Hesidd: 

*7m.  they  did  It.  They  did  It  Inten- 
tionally. They  did  It  with  dealgn  afore- 
thonght.  They  did  It  In  knowing  disregard 
of  the  Constitution.  They  did  It  because 
Hawaii  Is  not  a  State.  They  did  It  because 
they  did  not  have  faith  that  Americanism 
transcends  race,  class  and  creed."  ** 


(1)  Denial  of  dearance  by  Commander 
Naval  Forces  MarlanM: 

U.S.  FAcmc  Fixrr, 
Com MAMOKB  Naval  Fobcxs  MAXUif as. 
Fleet  Poet  Oiflee,  San  rranetaoo.  Calif. 
Trtmx:   Conmiander  Naval  ForcM  MarlanM. 
TO:  Ocmmander  8d  Air  Division  (SAC)  An- 
deraen    Air  Force   BaM,   Attn:    Provoet 
Marshal. 
Subject:  Ouam  entry  dearances;  denial  of. 
1.  In    view   of    Information    obtained    by 
Commander  Naval   ForoM  MtIstim  during 
the  proceealng  of  the  following  Filipino  con- 
tract laborers  for  regular  Ouam  entry  dear- 
anoM,  the  authorization  of  theee  men  to  re- 
main within,   or  reenter   the   Guam  Naval 
Defensive  Sea  Area  Is  hereby  denied: 

•  •  •  •  • 
Pallcan,  Fellclano  (derk).  laundry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

X  It  Is  requMted  that  thcM  FUlplno  con- 
tract laborers  ha  repatriated  to  the  FhlUp- 
|dnM  as  aocm  aa  poadble.  It  la  further  re- 
quested that  the  Conuaander  Baval  Foreee 
>#^^«w  l)e  pri^HiMi  when  the  repatriation 
of  the  above  men  has  been  accomplished 

Bydlrectloa. 

O.  W. 


*>  Numerous  tndtvlduala  have  entered 
through  the  Air  Force  ban  la  Ouam  without 
a  naval  clearance,  though  they  are  no*  tn- 
duded  In  the  Navy's  anmpt  groups.  Bee 
note  98  rapra  aad  text  at  note  08  aupra. 

"Aathony.  "HawaU  Uhdar  Araiy  Bale," 
in  <104T) . 

*  Judge  MfJnnghWw  hM  vlattad  Ooam  M 
Judge  of  Ike  Oaaaa  IMatxtet  Ooart.  Appellate 
Division. 

OC-Umtts   to 
Aug.    4. 

1087.  p.  «a 


(2)  Letter  canoellng  employment: 
Ckwnui,  CkvojAJr  rsaauHiiaL  Ovnca, 
3900ni    Am   BMB   Oeoop    (SAC), 
U.S.  Am  Foaca. 

APO  334.  San  Frandeoo.  Calif, 

March  29. 1957. 
HPCP 
Subject:  BoClce  of  proposed  separation  (dis- 

quallfteatlon) . 
To:    Mr.  Fdlclano   Pallcan.  S860th  Supply 

Squadron. 
Attantlan:  Baaa  laundry. 
APO  884. 

1.  Thla  notloe  la  laaued  ta  acoordaaee  with 
the  provisions  of  OtvO  Servlee  BaguhUlon 
8J8B<a)  aad  diapter  AFBl  of  AFM  40-1. 
Ton  are  hereby  given  80  daya  ao«toe  of  pro- 
to  aeparato  you  tram  your  po- 


■md. 

siAathony,   "miwall   Under   Aiaqr  Bole," 
lis  (lOtT).  quoting  ftom  the  HdboIuIu  Ad- 


sltion  for  disqualification  not  earlier  than 
May  1, 10S7,  for  the  followlBg  reaaoo:^ 

(a)  Your  aeparatlan  waa  iaqaai>>ed  by  the 
Pepwimeat  of  Wary,  lettar  tfatad  Mardi  », 
1067.  which  hadleatod^wtyonr  Owan  entry 
clearance  had  heen  revoked,  fltaioe  you  are 
no  longer  In  poese salon  of  the  neeeaaary 
dearance.  It  la  therefore  neeaaaary  to  aqiarate 
yon  from  the  aervlee. 

2.  Ton  axe  hereby  tafonaedodryour  right 
to  rq>ly  peiaunally  and  la  wilting  to  this 
notice  of  propoaed  aqwratton  and  to  du>w 
cause  why  the  action  shodld  aot  he  taken. 
You  may  submit  aflldavlte  and  evidence  In 
support  of  your  answer.  Tioar  rqfly  must  be 
within  7  nn^^rn^yr  days  of  receipt  of  thla  no- 
tice. A  written  reply  ahoiOd  he  made  to  the 
Civilian  Personnel  Ofllce. 

8.  No  decision  to  separate  yon  hM  heen 
made  or  will  be  made  until  after  the  time 
allowed  you  for  reply.  Tour  reply  vrtn  be 
given  full  and  careful  conatderatkm  before 
flnfti  dsclalon  Is  made.  Whathar  you  reply 
or  not.  a  written  noUoe  at  final  dedalon  arlll 
be  given  you. 

4.  Tou  wm  be  contlnned  In  a  work  status 
during  the  notice  period  la  your  present  po- 
sition until  you  are  Inatruetad  to  dear  the 
base  for  tranq^ortatlon  to  the  Phfllpplne 
Islands  on  or  about  May  1, 1W7. 

By  order  of  the  oouunaadar: 

WnUAM  L.  PUXTT, 

Civilian  Pereonnel  Officer. 


EsTAauBHioiiT  or  Haeai.  Oivannvs  8ba  Asia 

DCPABI 

Omcs  or  1HX  CHiar  or  Haasb  ( 

WaslUa^ton.  DjC. 
OFICAV  InstrucUon  5420.18. 
From :  Chief  of  Naval  < 
To:  Dlstrfbutton  Hat. 
Subject:   Maval  Defanelve  Sea  Area  Bevlew 

Board;  eatahUshmamt  at. 
Beferenoe: 

(a)  General Ordar Mo.  18. 

(b)  OPNAV  Inatmetlon  6S00.11A  (secu- 
rity clearance  procednxe  for  entrance 
of  Individuals  to  Oua&i.  T^uat  Terri- 
tory of  the  Paclfle  lalanda.  Bonln- 
Vdcaao  lalanda  and  Miaeua  Maad, 
Midway.  Waka  and  ABmston  Idaad) . 

1.  FurpoM:  Thla  luaUmetlBn  aataMlahM 
the  OFMAV  Mavol  Defaartve  Baa  Araa  Bavlew 
Board  and  aete  forth  the  poUdea  and  pro- 
cedures governing  operatlona  of  the  hoard. 

a.  Compceltlon  of  the  hoaid:  T%e  <HWAV 
Naval  Defenalve  Sea  Area  Savtew  Boafd  Is 
hereby  eatahUahed  ta  «be  OAoa  at  the  Chief 
of  Maval  Operatlona  aad  wIB  be  eonpaaadM 
fonows:  

(a)  One  (1)  rear  admiral  HBM  who  wlU  act 
as  Chainaaa  and  vrlll  be  da<lgnatril  by  the 
DCMO  (Admlnlatratlan) . 

(b)  One  (1)  clTlUaa  asaanbir  G8-14.  or 
above,  dfiignil'^  by  the  OOiO  (Administra- 
tion) .  

(c)  One  (1)  captain  USH  or  one  dvUlan 
aS-14,  member,  who  win  be  appointed  by  the 
DdK)  (Adaslnlatratlon). 

(d>  l^ara  wm  be  a  taaorter  to  provide 

ataff   sMiala to  Iha  beard  who  wfll  be 

appointed  by  the  DCBiO  (Adaalniatcatlan) . 

3.  DutlM  and  reepuiidlinillia  ct  Vbm  board: 
The  hoam  will  aot  only  la  the  eaM  of  n.S. 
dtlaans  who  make  appUoatian  tor  entry  Into 
a  defensive  aea  area  aad  who  are  denied 
entry.  Such  Individual  whOM  entry  la  de- 
nied under  the  provlalona  of  referaaee  (b) 
may  petition  Urn  board  Xor  tarthar  eonald- 
•ratfem  of  ttM  caae.  by  aahailltad  a  raquaet 
In  wilting  to  the  ChlaC  at  Maval  Operatlona. 
The  petitioner  may  appear  at  his  own  ex- 
peiMe  or  be  reprewnted  by  oounwl.  and  may 
present  a  reasonable  BMaftar  of  wltaaaaM 
who  have  Intimate  kaaaMa^ja  of  Um  alrenm- 
stances.  In  this  connectlan.  Om  board  hM 
>  right  to  taetrlet  the  aiiartliii  at 
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insofar  aa  contribution  of  additioual  In- 
fonaatloa  la  ooooariMd.  Aftar  lalr  and  r«a- 
TA"t**'«  affort  to  aaoartala  facta  baa  bean 
Buula,  tha  board  will  oommand  to  tbe  Chief 
of  Naval  OperatUwa  tba  final  dlepoaltlon  In 
tbacaaa. 

4.  Policy:  It  la  Incumbent  upon  the  peti- 
tioner to  provide  full  Juatlflcatlon  for  hla 
entry  and  to  >ho>w  that  the  Interesta  of  the 
nmtad  atataa  are  aerred  by  auch  entry. 

9.  Procedvirea:  In  order  to  execute  tta  mls- 
alon  the  board  may  take  the  following  action 
aa  appropriate : 

(a)  Raqueat  taatlmony  (not  under  oath) 
from  Intezaatad  partlea  aa  deemed  neceaaary. 
except  that  tha  petitioner  may  at  hla  option 
teatlfy  under  oath  or  aubmlt  aworn  atate- 
menta.  The  board  doee  not  have  the  power 
of  BUbpena. 

(b)  Raqueat  aenrlcea  of  technical  special - 
lat  who  are  able  to  aaalat  the  board  In  the 
eatabllahment  of  fact. 

(c)  Obtain  from  other  aourcea  Information 
which  wlU  enable  the  board  to  render  its 
determination  without  prejudice  or  bias. 

(d)  The  board  will  prepare  a  brief  of  the 
atgnlllcant  laauea  and  facta  In  preaentlng  Ita 
recommendation  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op> 
eratlona  for  hla  flnal  deciaion. 

(e)  The  board  may  eatabllah  such  other 
procedurea  aa  It  deema  neceaaary. 

AaLKICH    BukKK. 


BILLIE   SOL  ESTES   AND  GRAIN 
STORAGE  TRANSACTIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  under  date  of  April  5.  1962.  I 
directed  an  Inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  requesting 
infonnaticoi  a«  to  the  status  of  any  finan- 
cial arrangements  or  storage  agreements 
between  his  Department  and  Mr.  Billle 
Sol  Eates.  of  Texas.  I  have  asked  for  a 
complete  report  concerning  all  of  his 
operations  with  the  Government,  which 
I  now  understand  may  extend  beyond 
starace  agreements. 

Under  date  of  April  13  I  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  April  5  letter, 
Blgned  by  Mr.  B.  8.  Soleau.  Director,  In- 
ventory Management  Division.  sUting 
that  the  information  was  being  as- 
semhled  and  within  a  few  days  I  would 
get  a  report. 

I  was  interested  to  note  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  April  14.  under  the  headline 
"US.  Aid  Quits  in  Payola  Prom 
PerUliaer  King." 

The  arUcle  sUtea  that  a  U.S.  Agricul- 
ture Department  ofBclal  was  said  to  have 
received  $1,433  worth  of  luxurious  gift 
clothes  from  this  same  indicted  BlUie 
SolEstes. 

I  must  say  that  this  news  article,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  removed 
from  the  Department  pending  inquiry, 
only  further  arouses  my  Interest.  I  am 
awaiting  a  full  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlctilture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
letters  and  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Ann.  5,  l0«a 
Bon.  Oavnxjt  L.  Fbxbman, 
8»er0targ  of  AgrteuUur*, 
Wmahington,  D.C. 

IfT  DBA*  Mb.  SacaaTaaT:  It  la  my  under- 
standing  that   Mr.   BllUe  Sol   Bstea.   of   the 


El  Paao.  Tex.,  area,  who  recently  was  men- 
tioned aa  being  Involved  In  a  queatlonable 
tranaactlon  concerning  the  financing  of  ator- 
age  blna,  waa  alao  atorlng  aubatantlal  quan- 
tltlea  of  Government  grain.  Allegedly  hla 
atorage  Intereata  were  In  the  United  Eleva- 
tor*. Plalnvlew,  Tex  ;  Allied  Elevators.  Here- 
ford. Tex.;  and  South  Plalna  Grain  Co.,  South 
Plains.  Tex.;  aa  well  aa  certain  other*  of 
which  I  do  not  have  the  namea 

In  this  connection  I  would  appreciate  the 
following  Information : 

1.  A  list  of  all  elevators  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  Mr  Eates  In  which  any  Oovern- 
ment  grain  la  stored 

(a)  The  amount  and  kind  of  grain  stored 
in  each  aa  of  the  moat  recent  date  readily 
available 

(  b  I  The  amount  of  storage  which  has  been 
paid  by  the  Government  to  each  of  thea* 
companies  during  the  past  calendar  year 

2  Has  the  Department  experienced  any 
dIRlculty  In  prior  years  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  shortage  or  downgrading  of  grain 
that  was  stored  for  the  Oovenment' 

3  Since  the  recent  adverse  publicity  of  Mr 
Bstes  has  there  been  any  reexamination  of 
the  Inventories  In  these  warehouses  aa  well 
as  the  condition  of  the  Government  grain  ' 
If  so.  please  advUe  the  result*  of  such 
examination 

Your  sincerely, 

John  J    WuiL^HS 

U  3   Di,{'ART»«KNT  or  Acau-fiTi-ai. 
Aoaitt^LTuax  Stabu-ization  and 

CONSKBVATION    ScaVIl'E. 

Waxhin^ton.  D  C  .  AprU  13    1962 
Hon    John  J    Wilmamb. 
U  S  Senate 

DKAa  SKNAToa  Williams:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  5 
I9«a.  addressed  to  Secretary  Freeman,  In 
which  you  request  certain  Information  con- 
cerning grain  elevators  owned  or  controlled 
by  Mr   BlUte  Sol  Estes  of  Texas 

A  reply  to  your  letter  will  be  sent  to  you 
within  a  few  days 

Sliicerely  yours 

B    S    SOLBAU. 

Dtrector    Inventory  lUanagernent  Ditiaton 

(Prom    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Apr     14 
19«2| 

U .-;     Aid   Qiirs    in    Patoi.a    PaoM    Pxaru-izxa 
Kino 

Dallas.  Tex.  April  13 —A  US  Agricul- 
ture Department  olBcial  said  to  have  re- 
ceived $1,433  worth  of  luxurious  gift  clothes 
from  Indicted  Texas  fertiliser  king  BllUe  Sol 
Estes  resigned  In  Washington   Friday 

The  official,  Emery  E  Jacoba,  Deputy  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  of  the  Agriculture  Stabilisation 
and  Conservation  Service,  said  he  waa  ready 
to  come  to  Texas  and  tell  his  story  under 
oath 

He   said    there    has   been    no    "blemish    or 
Implication  of  misusing  the  public's   trust 
in  his  long  years  as  a  public  servant 

Hx  la  axra.Tr 

Texas  Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  who 
charged  Thursday  that  Estes  took  two  Agri- 
culture Department  men  shopping  for  •348 
sulta  and  $65  slacks  In  the  Nelman-Marcus 
Co  men's  store  at  Dallas,  said,  "In  my  opin- 
ion, he  Is  guilty  " 

"We  want  him  to  testify  to  aU  hla  rela- 
tlonshlpci  with  BlUle  Sol  Estes,  eapeclally  aa 
to  how  Billle  Sol  Eates  managed  to  secure 
the  storage  of  US  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
f>oratlon  grain,"  Wilson  added. 

Estes,  ;)7,  waa  until  recently  regarded  aa  a 
Texaa  Onanclal  genlua.  He  now  la  under 
Federal  Indictment  with  three  aaaoclatas  on 
charges  of  committing  57  acta  of  fraud  In 
an  anhydrous  ammonia  fertiliser  scheme. 

His  IntereaU.  once  unofBclally  eatlmated 
to  be  worth  a  groaa  of  $150  million,  now  are 
run  by  a  court-appointed  receiver  He  ad- 
mits he  iH  tao  million  in  debt. 


roaTT-six  MILLION  DOLLAia  u*  oaaut 
The  baaU  of  hla  proaUate  empire  waa  an 
Interlocking  fertiliser  and  Federal  grain  ator- 
age buaineaa.  An  estimated  946  mUllon 
worth  of  grain  la  In  elevators  he  wholly  or 
partly  owna 

Jacoba,  an  Oklahoman.  haa  apent  nuire 
than  SO  yeara  In  Government  agriculture 
work.  He  U  a  friend  of  Democratic  Sena- 
tor RoBSST  S  Kxaa.  of  Oklahoma,  and  headed 
the  Farmers  for  Kennedy  organisation  in 
Oklahoma  In  1900 

Wilson  seeks  to  prove  that  Eataa  showered 
gifts  on  Agriculture  Department  oOclala  to 
get  them  to  put  grain  In  hu  elevators.  The 
Government  paid  him  W  million  In  8  yeara 
for  storage 

AN    EDITORS   CHALLENGE  TO   OUR 
AMERICAN  PRESS 

Mr  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  a 
week  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota 
Press  Association  in  Sioux  Palls,  8.  Dak. 
The  annual  banquet  was  addressed  by 
one  of  neighboring  Minnesota's  most  dis- 
tinguished editors  who  has  held  numer- 
ous national  offices  in  the  press  and  edi- 
torial associations  of  our  country — Mr. 
Alan  C.  Mcintosh,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Rock  County  Star  Herald  of 
Luverne.  Minn. 

In  blunt,  picturesque,  dramatic  lan- 
guage, Alan  Mcintosh  challenged  his 
fellow  editors  and  publishers  In  this 
Republic  to  climb  down  out  of  their  Ivory 
towers  and  to  revive  the  type  of  fearless, 
unintimidated.  unshackled  Journalism 
which  during  the  golden  era  of  journa- 
lism in  America  enabled  the  press  of  this 
country  to  provide  a  responsible  and 
respected  leadership  that  did  more  than 
any  other  factor  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  our  country's  destiny. 

So  that  others  in  the  country  and  the 
Congress  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  and  analyze  Mr.  Mcintosh's  pene- 
trating presentation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  his  address 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

An  EarroB's  Challxnok  to  Oob  Ambbicam 
Pasas 

ThU  la  not  going  to  be  a  Date  Carnegie 
type  of  talk  Instead,  I'll  probably  make  a 
number  of  people  angry,  but  ttisra  ars  aome 
things  that  I  feel  should  be  aald. 

Moat  of  ua  got  Into  the  new«pap«r  buslneee 
the  eaay  way.  If  we  could  scrap*  up  a  down- 
payment  we  were  in  bustnasB.  W«  didn't 
have  to  tote  a  aack  of  type  and  a  handpreaa 
by  river  boat  or  prairie  schoonar  and  rtok  our 
Uvea  In  a  raw  frontier  town. 

And  we  don't  have  to  kaep  in  our  oOoe 
deak  a  piece  of  equipment  that  was  as  nsoss- 
aary  aa  a  font  of  type  in  pionaar  days — a 
ahooting  iron. 

I  think  It  does  good  to  think  back  what 
our  pioneer  Joumaliatic  farsfatiMn  went 
tlurough — Ooodhue.  Minnesota's  first  news- 
paperman had  to  fight  a  pistol-bowl*  knife 
duel  on  the  atr**U  of  Pigs  By*  Landing, 
which  is  now  St.  Paul,  bscaus*  a  subscriber 
objected  to  on*  of  his  poUtioal  •dltorlals. 

Down  in  New  Mexico  thsr*  w«r*  about  IS 
pionacr  newspaperman  that  mat  violent 
dMith — on*  editor  being  shot  as  h*  •ntsrvd 
hla  church  for  a  Christmss  Kv*  b*i  lie*. 

In  making  talks  to  th*  Mlnnasota  aodlsnce 
and  the  New  lisxloo  ncwspaparaasn.  I  had 
plenty  of  daU  becaus*  tbslr  hlstorloal  ao- 
cletles  fumiahed  me  a  wealth  of  matmial. 
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It  was  a  little  different  preparing  for  thU 
talk.  Your  State  hlatorlcal  aoclety  couldn't 
furnish  me  any  material  of  value,  and  didn't 
even  reply  to  my  aeoond  letter  renewing  my 
query  aa  to  whether  hlatory  ahowa  whether 
or  not  any  South  Dakota  editor  waa  ever 
killed  or  wounded.  The  historian  told  me  he 
was  too  busy. 

Tluinks  to  Marv  Ollbertaon.  who  sent  me 
the  book  "Tramp  Printer,"  by  John  Hicks. 
I  did  catch  one  chapter  that  gave  a  hint  of 
the  color  that  surrounded  the  early  dajra  of 
newspaperlng  In  hell-roaring  western  South 
Dakota 

The  author  tells  of  his  trip  by  stagecoach 
from  Sidney.  Nebr.,  to  Deadwood,  where  he 
secured  a  Job 

He  says  the  "terrain  waa  not  difficult  ur- 
tll  we  reached  Custer,  As  we  drove  Into 
the  wide  and  only  street  of  the  town,  the 
usual  crowd  of  miners  and  others  greeted 
us.  A  young  woman  was  riding  with  the 
driver  on  the  front  seat  and  Impetuously 
removed  a  part  of  her  more  Intimate  apparel 
and  stood  up  waving  them  In  friendly  fash- 
Ion  to  the  cheering  crowd." 

Charles  Collins  of  the  Sloux  City  Times 
had  started  for  the  Black  Hills  with  type 
and  presses  for  his  new  paper  which  he 
planned  to  esUbllsh  at  GayvlUe  but  the 
equipment  was  all  lost  when  the  steamboat 
burned. 

Did  you  know  that  the  original  Black 
Hills  gold  was  figuratively  discovered  In  the 
hellbox  of  the  Sloux  City  Tlmee?  Deadwood 
then  waa  made  up  moetly  of  red-light  houaea. 
gambling  Jolnta,  aaloons,  and  Chinese  opium 
dena,  and  Hlcka  tells  of  the  flood  that  hit 
Deadwood.  The  printers  heroically  rescued 
the  entire  stock  of  a  saloon,  carrying  It  to 
safety  in  the  composing  room  of  the  paper. 
When  the  printers  disposed  of  what  they 
had  reacued.  the  owner  couldn't  get  the  pa- 
per out  for  2  days. 

Another  thing  that  Hlcka  telle  U  that  the 
Sloux  City  Journal  could  have  acooped  the 
world  on  Cuater'a  maaaacre  but  the  telegraph 
editor  looked  at  the  akeletonUsed  atory  about 
the  maaaacre  and  aaid,  "Just  another  Indian 
killing"  and  gave  It  about  four  Unea  of  type. 

I  wonder  If  we  are  going  to  be  Just  aa 
blind  about  the  Import  of  aome  of  the  atoriea 
that  are  taking  place  before  our  eyes— I 
wonder  If  we  wlU  be  able  to  face  up  to  to- 
morroWa  challenijee  like  these  pioneers. 

A  newspaper  without  an  editorial  page  is 
a  sterile  thing — not  a  newspaper — it  means 
that  the  editor  either  haa  no  opinion  or  la 
too  timid  to  voice  them.  Have  some  of  us 
aubatltuted  pink  tea  editorials  for  the  fire 
and  brlmatone  e<litoriala  of  a  century  ago, 
becauae  It  makea  for  "good  public  relations," 
are  we  working  overtime  to  avoid  con- 
troveray? 

II  we  are,  we  are  betraying  a  precious 
heritage,  bought  with  us  in  blood,  because 
we  are  the  living  trustees  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  dictator  fears  our  typewriter  more 
than  he  fears  a  plastic  bomb. 

There  were  plenty  of  heroes  in  those 
days — men  with  a  lot  of  raw  courage  and 
high  principles — and  I  want  to  make  It 
plain  that  no  Stite  had  a  monopoly  on  per- 
sonal courage.  76  years  ago.  or  today  for  that 
matter. 

Those  pioneers  were  a  strange  breed  of 
cat*.  Some  wens  uncouth,  aome  came  from 
exclualve  Eaatera  achoola,  but  they  all  had 
one  thing  in  common — they  wanted  to  print 
the  news  and  they  wanted  freedom  and  they 
were  willing  to  fight  for  It  and  to  put  con- 
science above  pocketbook. 

These  people  had  one  burning  desire — 
to  blase  a  trail — and  they  had  heard  of  the 
old  Indian  who  said,  "Every  man  has  to 
leave  a  track  to  ahow  that  he  passed  tiila 
way  In  life'— A  track  that  no  farmer  can 
ever  plow  under. 

Some  of  ua  uren't  going  to  leave  much 
of  a  track,  which  U  a  tragedy,  becauae  a 


newspaper  that  does  nothing  but  paddle 
along  downatream  with  public  opinion  is 
of  no  value  whatsoever — to  Itself,  to  Ita 
readers,  or  ita  community. 

Even  the  fourth  graders  know  that  we  are 
living  in  a  fantastic  era  of  science  where 
there  seems  to  be  no  boundaries  on  what 
we  can  achieve. 

The  New  York  Times  now  transmits  80,000 
words  in  an  hour  for  Ita  overseas  edition. 
Louia  Janasen  has  a  new  electronic  printer 
tube  which  will  produce  a  picture — not  in 
the  present  7  minutes,  but  in  one  third  of  a 
second. 

IBM  has  a  scanner  that  does  20,000  num- 
bers a  minute — that's  1,200,000  nxunbers  an 
hour. 

Sterling  Hoff  showed  me  a  new  teletype 
kind  of  linotype  keylxMwd  that  could  pro- 
duce type  at  the  rate  of  32  lines  a  minute. 

Last  summer  the  three   Mcintosh's  went 
back  to  Europe  on  Pan  American's  Jets.    You 
fly  40,000  feet  high  at  800  miles  an  hour— 
you  say  "we're  racing  the  sun." 
But  how  fast? 

Hopelessly  slow  compared  to  our  electronic 
devices  that  give  you  the  answer  in  a  mil- 
lionth of  a  second. 

What  is  a  millionth  of  a  second?  It  Is 
the  time  it  takes  for  a  Pan  Am  Jet  to  fly 
from  one  side  of  this  pin  to  the  other. 

IBM  now  has  developed  an  experimental 
film  memory  unit  for  computers  that  can 
feed  back  stored  data  in  one-hundred  bil- 
lion ths  of  a  second. 

We  have  new  cameras  that  take  pictures 
at  6  billlonths  of  a  second,  three  pictures 
exposed  fifty  bllUontha  of  a  aecond  apart. 

Control  Data  In  Mlnneapolla  haa  a  com- 
puter that  will  transmit  160,000  characters 
a  minute. 

Why  are  we  at  a  disadvantage  In  keeping 
up  with  what  Ruaaia  is  doing  in  the  field 
of  science — they  put  it  all  in  their  aclentlflc 
Journals. 

But  translation  by  biunans  Is  slow.  Hu- 
mana can  do  only  2,600  words  an  hour,  so 
97  percent  of  all  Russian  scientific  Journals 
go  luitranslated. 

But  IBM  la  marketing  a  machine  that  will 
tranalate  Russian  into  English  at  the  rate 
of  108,000  words,  or  a  300  page  book,  every 
hour. 

But  America  Un't  built  by  electronics; 
America  waa  not  built  by  machines;  oui 
fourth  estate  may  be  on  the  verge  of  aensa- 
tlonal  mechanical  Improvements,  but  great 
papera,  whether  amall  or  large  in  circula- 
tion, werent  built  by  machines — they  are 
the  creation  of  dedicated  men  and  women. 
There  Is  not — and  never  will  be — any  sub- 
stitute for  a  human  mind,  a  human  heart, 
a  human  soul. 

But  not  one  of  you.  no  matter  how  small 
your  circulation  or  how  small  your  main 
street  is  unimportant  •  •  •  to  your  com- 
munity (and  a  town  can  do  without  a  rail- 
road but  not  without  a  newspaper  if  it  la  to 
live)   your  State  or  to  your  Nation. 

When  I  say  no  newspaper  U  unimportant 
to  our  body  politics  let  me  illustrate  what 
I  mean. 

Your  heart  beats  about  70  times  a  minute. 
That's  36.720,000  heart  beats  a  year — and 
2391,480,000  In  your  lifetime.  Every  day  It 
pumpa  61,840  quarts  of  blood;  that's  19  mil- 
lion quarts  a  year. 

No  matter  how  big  you  are,  that  little 
heart  is  pvimplng  away  without  time  out 
for  repair  or  replacement  is  hopelessly  de- 
pendent on  an  artery.  Let  one  artery,  no 
thicker  than  the  lead  In  yovir  pencil,  blow 
up  then  that  magnificent  heart  Is  all 
through.  There  U  no  unimportant  artery 
in  the  human  body.  There  Is  no  unimpor- 
tant new8i>aper  in  the  body  politic. 

We  have  more  at  stake  in  this  matter  of 
the  vitality  of  a  free  press  than  our  own 
lives;  we  hold  the  future  of  oiu-  children's 
children. 


How  much  courage  have  we?  »  Madame 
Yvonne  Hakln,  editor  of  Madame,  In  Haiti 
had  courage.  This  Just  happened  a  few 
weeks  ago.  She  was  kidni^ped,  brutally 
beaten,  raped,  and  mutilated  becauae  she 
dared  to  speak  up  against  a  cruel  dictator. 
Do  we  have  that  courage  or  do  we  worry 
that  we  might  offend  somebody  and  lose  a  4- 
Inch  ad  or  a  subscriber? 

There  used  to  be  150  million  buffalo  roam- 
ing these  Plains  States  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Now  all  that  are  left  are  a  few  in  the  zoo. 
The  buffalo  hunters  are  gone  and  a  buffalo 
hunting  rifle  Is  obsolete. 

But  even  the  hot  metal  may  someday  be- 
come obsolete  In  newspaper  production,  there 
never  will  be  an  obsolescence 'editorial  In- 
tegrity and  courage.  And  the  Nation  needs 
us  more  now  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
It's  high  time  some  of  mm  faced  up  to 
the  challenge  of  whether  we  are  editors — or 
Just  printers. 

And  more  than  ever  before  we  need  an 
awakening  of  social  conscience.  If  we  had 
lived  In  the  time  of  Christ,  would  we  have 
passed  by  the  injured  man  lying  beside  the 
road,  would  we  have  been  the  good  Samari- 
tan who  gave  comfort  and  aid? 

So  many  of  us  quit  so  near  to  the  top. 
In  1959  we  went  abroad.  We  went  abroad 
again  In  1961  because  I  have  been  more  than 
a  bit  terror  stricken  the  way  the  lights  of 
freedom  are  dying  out  around  the  world. 
It  is  so  easy  to  let  our  Ught.  in  our  own  com- 
munity, go  out.  But  we  mtist  not  falter;  we 
must  not  be  a  modem  Eaau  trading  our 
precious  birthright  of  freedom  of  the  press 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  M  we  haven't  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  dare  to  be  willing 
to  be  unpopular,  then  we  ahould  sell  out 
and  go  in  the  popcorn  business. 

We  were  in  Paris  when  De  GatiUe's  secret 
police  were  staging  dawn  raids  and  arrest- 
ing prominent  newaijaper  Joumalists  and 
attorneys— and  closing  down  newspapers. 

We  were  trailed  In  Porttigal  and  we  saw 
the  troops  at  the  airport  censoring  incoming 
copies  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  We 
saw  the  great  uneaslneas  in  ^>ain  and  we 
could  almost  feel  and  touch  the  great  si- 
lence— of  censorship. 

We've  seen  how  the  people  in  East  Ger- 
many hungrUy  read  and  listen  to  every  scrap 
of  legitimate  news  from  the  West.  All  thU 
and  much  more  we  have  seen. 

When  freedom  of  the  press  dies  rigor 
mortU  of  a  nation  sets  in,  too.  When  fre^om 
of  the  press  fades  so  does  the  effectiveness 
of  advertising  as  a  media. 

And  how  much  freedom  is  left  in  the 
world? 

I  could  call  the  roll  of  the  nations  but 
there  Isn't  that  much  time.  I  could  men- 
tion Russia  where  after  48  years  the  Govern- 
ment doesn't  dare  give  its  citizens  a  free 
press  a  free  radio,  or  television.  You  re- 
member what  happened  first  In  Cuba:  the 
newspapers  were  reeducated.  Or  China— and 
I  could  mention  all  the  other  nations— Cey- 
lon, India,  Indonesia,  Egypt,  and  all  the  rest. 
But  here's  the  score:  Countries  with  a 
slave  press.  16;  countries  with  a  restricted 
or  censored  press,  81;  countries  with  a  free 
press,  44.  Ninety-six  with  a  slave,  or  re- 
stricted press,  and  only  44  with  a  free  press. 
No  use  puffing  out  our  (dieata  with  arro- 
gant pride  about  our  free  preas  tonight. 

Our  free  press  Is  not  so  free  aa  we'd  like 
to  think. 

One  out  of  every  180  posons  In  the  United 
States  tonight  wields  the  censor'a  stamps, 
1  million  people  are  deciding  what  you 
should  hear  or  read.  These  are  not  Mcin- 
tosh's figures;  those  are  from  Congressman 
Moss'  committee. 

There  are  6,000  Federal  agencies  Uvlng  off 
your  taxpayer  dollars  who  do  not  even  make 
their  meeting  minutes  available  to  the  public 
or  the  press. 
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mM«7-«ieht 

tn  AiBBrlca  la 

iimii— rr.  Motty  to 
darti*  or  w>t  or  stti^d 

TbflM  V  th«  thfnji  that 
curtty  tn  AmoiCA  m  •  f  rM 
rrvry  administration.  BvpabUckB  or 
cratte.  ara  tlM  pInliMrti  that  liavw 
tmnpt  for  the  ablUty  ot  aa  Amflrteaa  etUaan 
to  haar  tbe  truth  and  Caoa  nnplaaaant  fact. 

Try  to  find  oat  tonight  how  M  MUkm  In 
foratcn  aid  was  apant — and  how. 

Dp  nntU  a  coiq>la  of  yaan  aco  try  and  ftnd 
out  tbe  official  ahapa  at  tha  flnt  atom  bomb, 
altbough  Stalin  knaw  all  about  It  when  the 
bomb  waa  droppad. 

(Intonnatlan  aooght:  Pentagon  couldn't 
anawer:  man  eallad  Ruaalan  Bmbaaay  In 
Waahlncton  and  fot  It.) 

A  ooupla  yaara  ago  MaJ.  Can.  U.  S.  Grant 
wantad  to  rarlaa  and  update  a  book  written 
In  187B  about  a  Oonfaderate  Ctrll  War  t^h- 
eral.  Oen.  Richard  Taylor.  He  wanted  aome 
additional  Inltmnatlon  but  tha  Department 
of  Dafenaa  turned  hhn  down  and  lafuaed  ac- 
ceaa  to  the  records.  They  aald  the  Informa- 
tion waa  atin  "elaaatfled.'  What  aacwity  U 
endanfered  100  years  after  the  CItU  War? 

Try  to  find  oat  tf  Oaneral  Cuater  had  a 
■bab'  with  him  at  the  battle  of  the  Big 
Horn.  Thatl  aUU  elaartlled  aa  to  whether  It 
la  truth  or  mallr>mia  rumor. 

In  T««^»»*»  TOO  eoaldnt  And  out  the  naaaea 
of  peraona  Itaati^  poat  oOoa  bulMUnga  or  tha 
namai  at  the  leaaaaa  or  the  amoanta  paid. 

Brnm-u  a  ahoekar.    In  IMO  tha  operatlona 
at  Johna  Hnpklna  Dnlraratty 

The  reinrt  raooounendad  that  our  conal- 
rad  wmmlng  ayatam  be  junkad  aa  senaeleas 
lem  tn  thla  nUaiUe  a«e. 

ktely  the  OAoe  of  CItU  and  Daf enae 
It  to  work  to  auppreaa  that 
Why.  tf  that  became 
tbe  people  woold  not  have  the  feel- 
ing of  aompleta  aaeurlty.  the  Mg  epandtng 
wouM  be  ended,  and  a  lot  of  people  would 
loaa  thatr  Jotaa.  and  becauae  tha  report  would 
political     appolnteea     In 


The     congriiMtnnal     committee     brought 
proof  ot  the  auppreaalon  forced  releaae  of  the 
yean  late — that  Conelrad  U 
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ua  wonder:  How  many  other 
Tltal  facta  are  burled  deep  by  the  cenaor — 
facta  that  aifect  our  future  welfare,  ■ecurlty. 
and  proaparlty. 

If  all  the  aecrat  documenta  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae,  alona.  were  put  In  one  fUlng 
drawer — that  nilng  cabinet  would  be  675 
mllea  long. 

Wa  are  beginning  to  aea  a  new  reatralnt 
on  newapapers.  a  subtle  but  complete  censor- 
ship ot  newapapera  through  the  buslneas 
side  by  tha  aganrdaa  ot  OoTamment. 

Who  are  tha  battle  scarred  veterans  who 
are  golag  to  flght  eeaaorahlp  In  Amarlca? 
They  will  be  Vbm  tjBOO  hometown  editors  and 
pubUshara  ot  Aanarlca.  for  we  are  the  watch- 
dogs of  Amartea. 

There  wUl  be  no  help  from  thoee  loath- 
some maUgnaadea.  the  shopping  guide 
throwaways.  who  aklm  the  cream  and  who 
ride  tree.  There  wUl  be  no  help  from  the 
advertialag  agaiciaa  and  public  relations 
firms,  that  daloga  you  with  tone  of  publicity 
but  nsTer  a  dhna  in  advertising. 

Vm  sick  of  a  lot  of  things — alck  of  col- 
umnists, cartoonlata,  and  big  city  editors 
who  preach  the  line  that  if  you're  not  march- 
ing ehotilder  to  shooldsr  Ideologically  with 
Bm*8T  BUMPMaxT  than  you're  a  hopeleaa 
reactloaary  or  a  John  Blrcher. 

I'm  itek.  too.  o<  the  big  city  editors  who 
sneer  at  the  country  and  small  towns — and 
who  gloat  over  the  siipretne  decision  of  re- 
dlstrletlnc. 

Thay  are  In  tba  last  stagaa  of  metropoli- 
tanltta,  where  you  bellare  that  the  outatau 
people  should  support  tha  eltlas. 


Ko  need  of  any  ot  us  haTlng  an  tnfertortty 
complex  becMOae  we  only  have  one  ttnotype. 
or  two— we  :tfe  the  little  Davlda— and  tf  we 
only  knew  >>ur  itrangth  wa  wonld  go  out 
and  show  up  a  lot  of  thaaa  ao  called  OoUaths 
as  cardboard  {^onlea,  partleolarty  the  glamor 
magaslnea. 

I'll  bet  yoii  910  what  the  circulation  Is  for 
Kane  of  theen  magaalnea — In  Lu venae — a  city 
of  4.500:  Saturday  Brenlng  PoM.  not  over 
SOO:  Time  niagaalne,  not  over  60*.  Reader's 
Dlgeat.  900:   Life  magaalne.   ISS 

We  have  lived  with  ouraelvee  eo  long  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  something 
that  no  other  media  can  touch,  provided 
we  puMlah  a  good  paper,  a  paper  with  a 
full  quota  of  local  news. 

Por  we  are  the  eerapbook  fillers  of 
America. 

L<et  ua  take  the  Twin  Cltlea  paper  and  our 
dtlaens  of  Bock  County.  Some  mighty  fine, 
prominent  cltlaana  In  Luveme  will  be  bom, 
live,  and  die  and  never  once  will  their  namee 
ever  be  found  In  a  mctropolitaa  dally. 

If  he  was  real  prominent  he  might  get  a 
two  paragraph  obituary.  If  he  committed 
a  particularly  vicious  crime  or  murder  or 
had  a  cow  tl\st  gave  birth  to  a  three-headed 
calf  he  might  get  more  space  But  chances 
are  hell  be  bom.  lire,  and  die  without  ever 
having  his  iiame  In  a  metropolitan  paper 

Since  It  Ifi  the  namee  that  make  the  news. 
thay  are  what  give  vltellty  to  South  Dakota 
newspapenren's  desire  to  build  a  greater 
State. 

Occasionally  we  will  count  the  number  of 
namea  that  appear  In  a  Star-Herald  Issue 
One  time  not  too  long  ago  we  counted  over 
2.M0  nsmer  and  each  one  of  thoee  names 
meant  something  to  somebody — the  Individ- 
ual, his  friends,  his  family,  and  his  neigh- 
bors. 

We  don't  have  a  reading  life  expectancy 
of  about  la  mlnutea  aa  for  tbe  average  dty 
dally  but  we  have  a  life  of  at  least  7  days. 

One  of  my  grocers  waa  complaining  about 
the  low  rate  of  coupon  redemption  from 
hla  ada  and  be  started  asking  customers 
why — and  be  found  the  anawer.  Woman 
after  woman  said.  "I  don't  want  to  cut  up 
my  Star-Herald.**  She  thought  more  of  the 
paper   than  she  did  a  coupon  giveaway. 

Using  Mlanesota  again.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  If  the  Iflnneapolle  Tribune 
printed  a  half  column  cut  and  brief  wrlteup 
of  every  Minnesota  bride  It  would  take  eight 
pages  In  the  Sunday  edition. 

If  the  paper  printed  a  two  paragraph  obit- 
uary of  every  Mlnneeotan  who  died,  it  would 
take  three  colld  pagea  a  week. 

If  tt  printed  the  local  city  council  pro- 
ceedings It  would  take  30  pagea,  solid. 

We  are  the  scrapbook  fillers  of  America, 
because  here  Ls  where  our  people  find  their 
nankcs  and  the  namea  of  their  loved  onea. 

Por  we  record  the  births,  tha  deaths,  tha 
Joys  and  ttie  sorrows,  the  graduations  and 
the  golden  weddings,  the  honor  rolls  and  tha 
elTle  awarda,  the  achlevementa.  and  the 
heartbreakH.  yea,  even  the  drunken  driving 
arreata. 

We.  out  here  away  from  the  metropoll- 
tanltls  are  the  last  frontier  of  personal 
joumallsn 

It  doaa  take  courage  but  aa  Herbert  Bay- 
ard Swope  said,  "I  cannot  give  you  the 
formula  of  success,  but  I  can  gtve  you  tha 
formula  for  failure,  which  Is.  try  to  pleaaa 
everybody." 

The  New  York  electrldana  now  have  a  SS- 
hour  workweek  while  there  are  atUl  a  lot  of 
dedicated  newspaperman  working  a  M-hour 
day,  once  a  week. 

But  we  havent  time  for  any  bragging,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  time  for  smog  oomplaoaney. 
We  are  getUng  a  hatchet  Job  on  us.  IfBC 
carved  up  tha  Amarlcaa  praaa  bat  good  with 
lu  recent  ao-oallad  docunaantary  on  the 
death  of  tba  two  Loa  Angalaa  papers. 

However,  desptu  the  dlstortkm  of  the  TT 
scrlpters  there  were  a  few  painful  truths 
that  did  stand  out. 


Tha  downfall  and  daeay  started  wban  tha 
papers  broke  their  truat  with  tha  poMla. 

Tha  paopla  felt  that 
abdicated  thair  traditional  rola  of 
and  dafeadara  of  the  rlghta  of  tha 
paopla. 

We  need  cloaar  touch  with  our  laadara  be- 
cause we  are  the  mainsprings  that  aaaka  a 
conununlty  and  a  Stats  Uck. 

Who  puta  over  tha  bond  laauaa  for  ctvle 
improvementa,  tha  new  achooia.  tha  naw  elty 
balla.  the  dlapoaal  planta.  tha  luadwyat  It 
lan't  tha  startle,  opinion leaa  TT  and  mdlo 
commentators. 

It's  to  the  newapapen  that  fkUa  tha  bur- 
den of  working  for  bettennant. 

Never,  never  undereetlmate  tha  power  of 
the  smalltown  newapapera. 

THX    saCOHVAST    BOTCOTT   LAW 

Right  now  It's  open  seaaon  for  the  trigger 
happy.  ahoot-Crom-the-hlp  orltiOB  who  have 
crawled  out  from  under  tha  rocka  to  dla> 
credit  tha  preas. 

People  cheer  Jack  Paar's 
tng   abuse   of 
down     to     get    even     arlth    a    half    doaen 
oolumnlats 

I  say  we  newspaperman  are  up  to  par.  but 
I  still  am  not  going  to  alt  atUl  for  crltlelam 
by  a  public  figure  who  thinks  he  should  ba 
Immune  from  preas  scrutiny  or  crltldSBS. 
who  Interpreta  every thliag  laaa  than  superla- 
tives as  Insults. 

I  am  willing  to  be  Judged  as  a 
man  by  my  peers  but  not  by  a  saU-oonX« 
neurotic,     egotistical      hypoohondrlao 
psycho. 

I  am  not  willing  to  have  thla  Jerk  who 
thrives  on  vulgarity  set  hlmaaU  aa  tha  su- 
preme arbiter  of  good  tasta.  asorala  and 
accuracy. 

I  reaent.  too,  tha  overnight.  iHilTn  pa- 
triots who  reckleesly  charge  tha  American 
preas  arlth  a  lack  of  concern  for  tha  wel- 
fare of  America. 

We  will  be  here  long  after  Mr'.  Paar  has 
sung  his  swanaong  In  an  orgy  of  taars,  and 
we  wUl  be  here  long  after  tha  ao-caUad 
patriots,  selling  their  own  p~—"~"  brand 
of  Amerlcanlanii.  have  bean  dlarredltad  by 
printing  of  the  truth. 

To  thoee  people  who  queatlon  tha  Axaarl- 
can  preas  ws  can  aak  theee  quaatlona : 

1  What  other  watchdogs  of  liberty  do 
you  have? 

a.  Where  else  do  you  learn  of  tha  doings 
of  your  Govemmant.  your  OovaniOMit 
agenclea.  mad  your  puhUe  aaiisirta  who  too 
many  tlmea  think  they  are  our  ai^MaraV 

S.  Where  else  would  you  find  tha  warn- 
ings that  power-hungry  mn  wsra  trying 
to  hoodwink  you  oat  of  your  Uharttaa  and 
rlghta  and  put  you  under  subjugatkmf 

4.  How  long  would  tha  United  8ta*aa  last 
as  a  free  nation  If  evary  nawapapar.  every 
radio  and  TV  station  ware  ■tiaiiiilnalart  or 
forced  to  print  Identical  party-line  poUey 
atorlee  and  propaganda? 

Newspaperman  are  perfectly  aMa  to  flght 
their  oem  batUea  without  ^ egging  sympathy 
or  volunteers.  All  we  want  la  to  print  the 
truth  and  the  truth  win  pravaU. 

And  wa  can  say  "Thank  God"  flor  the 
spirit  of  the  oouragooua  pioneer 
men  Is  not  dead.  It  still  Uvea.  X 
apend  my  entire  time  tonight  talkii^  about 
aome  of  the  praaaat-tfay  Tinnaa    hwiiliiai 

Uka  Haaal  Brannan  Sailth.  of  MlaiiaMppi. 
who  knows  what  It  U  to  tie  Into  a  owrupt 
political  machine,  who  had  tha  eouw^a  to 
print  the  fact  that  a  crookedly  i 
shot  a  Negro  In  the  back  at  lP>ftioi 
and  then  rislmad  he  waa  tryli^  to 
She  knowa  what  It  la  to  have 
bombed  and  to  be  phyatoaUy 

Or  Horaoe  Walla,  of  Cttatoo. 
atood  op  and  aald  to  a  gang  of 
hoodlum  sagragatlonlsts  and  aaM.  *7<mi  ara 
not  going  to  iHrtruj  thla  tovm." 

O  William  mm.  ot  Weak  Oovtaa.  GhUf.^, 
who  cleaned  up  Irvlngdale  whara  tha  town 
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was  owned  by  an  ex-Communlst,  where  gam- 
blers and  ex-cons,  hcods  and  Communists 
sliced  up  the  town  and  pocketed  a  million 
dollars  of  the  peoplii'a  money,  and  every 
member  of  hU  staff  bad  to  carry  a  gun  and 
they  were  guarded  day  and  night  by  special 
deputies. 

Or  you  can  talk  at»ut  Samuel  Woodrlng. 
of  North  Augusta,  S.C,  who  tried  to  clean 
up  hU  community  and  was  beaten  up  by  a 
police  sergeant,  who  was  vilified  as  a  dirty 
Rumanian  Jew.  a  Tankee.  and  a  Commu- 
nist They  started  imother  paper  against 
him.  they  Iwycotted  him.  but  he  didn't  quit. 
Or  Gene  Wlrges,  cf  Arkanaas,  who  was 
shot  at.  beaten  up.  Iwycotted.  who  had  to 
send  hU  wife  and  children  to  another  city 
for  safety.  His  frlendi  stood  armed  guard  at 
night  around  his  honu;. 

Why?  Because  he  was  a  rapist  of  little 
children  or  a  hoodlum?  No:  he  was  Just  try- 
ing to  clean  up  his  hometown. 

This  wasn't  60  yean  ago  or  30  years  ago— 
this  is  now. 

This  Is  not  a  fight  for  the  New  York  Tlmee 
or  the  Chicago  Dally  News— thU  U  a  chal- 
lenge that  publisher*  must  meet  on  their 
own  Main  Street  and  the  fight  for  freedom 
of  the  preas  will  not  be  won  by  the  far-off 
metropolitan  dalllee  but  by  the  hometown 
newspapers  of  America,  the  papers  that  serve 
the  small  towns  that,  as  George  Sokolsky.  the 
columnist,  said  the  other  day.  "The  small 
towns  are  the  real  strength  of  the  United 
States." 

Sometimes  I  get  terribly  downhearted 
about  the  future  of  America.  I  keep  re- 
membering that  Praaer  Tyler  may  have  been 
partially  right  when  he  said  no  democracy 
can  last  over  300  years.  He  said  that  103 
years  ago — and  It  seems  to  me  that  some  peo- 
ple In  America  are  trying  their  damndest  to 
make  that  prophecy  come  true,  ahead  of 
schedule. 

I  keep  remembering,  too.  that  16  out  of 
the  ai  great  clvUlaitlons  that  have  fallen 
since  the  beginning  of  time  have  craahed  to 
nothingness  not  from  aasault  from  without 
but  from  decay  within. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  image  of  Amer- 
ica that  is  being  projected  throughout  the 
world.  Our  relentless  enemy.  Russia,  tells 
the  word  that  we  are  a  decadent  nation  on 
the  toboggan  slide  'it  moral  decay  and  rot- 
tennees. 

Unfortunately  we  do  show,  too  many  times, 
an  ugly  American  lype  of  face  that  Is  not 
the  true  Image  of  ii  real  America. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  U  that  we  squares 
who  still  believe  In  some  basic  fundamentals 
of  decency,  in  persteial  and  public  morality, 
are  being  Intimidated  by  the  sneer  and  smear 
brigades  Into  abject  silence  by  thoee  who  are 
perverting  the  Jace  of  America. 

As  Lloyd  Jones,  ot  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  so 
eloquently  said,  we  are  now  In  the  SOth  year 
of  the  national  Insanity  of  progresalve  edu- 
cation, where  everybody  wins  and  nobody 
loses.  Children  art  promoted  every  year  for 
fear  of  creating  a  mental  bloc  In  the  mind 
of  that  child  that  he  has  failed— and  having 
his  feelings  hurt. 

We  are  In  an  era  today  where  we  worship 
the  false  gods  of  the  average  and  the  norm, 
where  we  worship  conformity.  If  a  young- 
ster In  kindergarten  doesn't  want  to  spend 
his  time  playing  In  the  sandbox— "quick 
Doctor,  get  the  psychologist;  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  him." 

We  worship  conformity.  We  saw  the  ar- 
ticle In  Fortune  magazine  a  few  months  ago 
describing  how  to  reach  an  executive  poet 
no  Junior  executive  dsu^  be  different.  I 
remember  the  article  said  that  In  the  busi- 
ness big  leagues  If  a  prospect  wore  a  bow 
Ue,  or  argyle  patterned  sox,  that  would  be 
an  automatic  ticket  for  being  dropped.  We 
must  wear  gray  flannel  suits  and  a  button 
down  oxford  shirt. 

We  forget  that  the  men  who  made  Amer- 
ica better  and  different  were  the  oddbalU. 
the  freaks,  the  nonconformUts.  the  Borglum 


feller,  the  C^tizy  Horse  sculptor,  Edison, 
Pord.  Dooley,  Schweitzer,  and  all  the  scien- 
tists. 

What's  been  the  result  of  our  progressive 
education? 

A  survey  by  a  leading  research  corpora- 
tion In  a  big  eastern  high  school  found 
this:  61  percent  of  tbe  students  didn't  be- 
lieve In  profiU;  8S  percent  think  business 
profiU  are  at  least  50  percent:  62  percent 
think  workers  should  not  produce  all  they 
are  capable  of  doing;  63  percent  favor  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  banks,  railroads,  and 
steel  companies;  65  percent  approve  the  Idea 
"from  each  according  to  hU  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  needs."  That  last  one  la 
pure  Marxism  Commtinlst  doctrine. 

Our  decay  Is  reflected  In  the  national 
essay  contest  on  the  subject  of  which 
entrant  was  to  dlscxiss  what  he  want«d  most 
from  life. 

All  of  the  essay  winners  In  the  top  bracket 
had  security  as  to  what  the  youngster 
wanted  most  In  life.  Not  one  of  them  men- 
tioned that  he  wanted  opportunity.  What  a 
contradiction  of  the  pioneer  days  of  those 
hardy  folks  who  fought  their  way  west,  giv- 
ing of  their  blood  to  wage  the  fight  for  new 
opportunity  and  new  way  of  living. 

We  have  seen  Juvenile  delinquency  mush- 
room to  nightmarish  proportions,  wherein 
certain  sections  of  New  York  police  won't  go 
on  certain  streets  urUess  they  have  a  patrol 
of  six  men.  We  have  seen  the  most  vicious 
killings  and  fearful  crimes  perpetrated  by 
teenagers:  and  the  sob  sisters  are  working 
overtime  to  weep  for  these  "poOT  mlstmder- 
stood  chUdren"  with  their  smoking  pistols. 
The  worst  of  It  Is  that  we  have  allowed 
the  law  to  throw  a  blanket  of  secrecy  about 
these  poor  little  misunderstood  killers. 

Yes,  we  have  worshiped  too  at  the  altar 
of  mediocrity — and  the  honor  student  today 
Is  Jeered  at  as  a  freak  or  an  apple  polisher. 
I'd  like  to  throw  a  verbal  bouquet  to  that 
new  high  school  In  Baltimore  where  they 
are  going  to  hand  out  letters  every  year  for 
scholarship  achlevementa.  Just  as  they  do 
for  athletic  progress.  Its  about  time  wc 
started  recognizing  the  accomplishments  of 
the  mind  as  well  aa  the  musclebound. 

We  squares  are  being  Intimidated  In  the 
field  of  art  by  the  corduroy-Jacketed  and 
tight-panted  freaks  of  both  sexes  who  are 
uncouth  and  Ignorant,  but  It  took  an  out- 
sider to  find  something  In  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  that  none  of  the  caretakers,  the 
curators,  or  the  experts  had  noticed — that 
for  months  a  painting  had  been  hanging 
upside  down,  and  nobody  had  known  the 
difference.  It's  a  sad  commentary  on  art. 
What  does  constitute  art  nowadays?  A 
Remington  or  a  Charlie  Russell  painting  of 
the  old  West — no,  no,  no. 

In  Paris  today  there  Is  a  group  of  young 
artists  who  refer  to  themselves  as  the  nou- 
veaux  reallstes. 

They  say  that  painting  at  an  easel  Is 
decadent  and  they  are  pursuing — quote 
"pasalonate  adventure  of  the  real  seen  In 
Itself  and  not  through  the  prism  of  con- 
ceptual or  Imaginative  transcription" — end 
quote.  How  many  understand  that?  If  so, 
hold  up  your  hands. 

These  were  the  canvasses  covered  flatly 
and  completely  and  exclusively  with  several 
layers  of  a  pigment  called  International 
Klein  blue. 

But  that  now  Is  old  stuff.  Klein  has  ad- 
vanced to  painting  with  "living  models." 
He  gets  a  bunch  of  bare  naked  models  who 
cover  themselves  with  this  blue  paint  and 
then  press  their  nude  bodies  against  blank 
canvasses  under  the  direction  of  the  artist. 
Then  you've  got  Nlkkl  de  Saint  Phalle 
who  extends  a  cordial  Invitation  to  all  visi- 
tors to  toss  darts  at  her  plaster  encrusted 
collages,  or  to  shoot  them  with  a  .23  rifle. 
I'm  a  square.  I  think  you  have  a  lot  of 
mentally  disturbed  people  at  Yankton,  but 
none  that  crazy. 


I  think  today  we  aquarea  wra  being  sold 
down  the  river  on  tha  Idaa  that  sin  Is  the 
normal  thing,  and  that  daeaney,  peraonal 
or  public.  Is  old  hat  and  oat  of  date. 

We  have  lapaed  Into  tha  paralysis  of  mind 
where  our  consdencee  are  dull  and  no  longer 
shockable,  and  we  Justify  our  actions  say- 
ing, "Everybody  else  is  getting  theirs,  why 
not  me?" 

Think  of  the  Negro  porter  on  the  west 
coast  who  found  a  fortime  In  bills  lost  by 
Brinks  and  he  returned  the  money.  And  he 
was  subjected  to  a  torrent  of  filth  and  abu- 
alve  criticism  because  he  was  such  a  fool  as 
to  return  the  money  Instead  of  keeping  It 
and  his  mouth  shut. 

We  have  been  sold  the  Idea  that  sin  U 
mostly  Imaginary  and  we  call  it  behavlorlstlc 
psychology— that  we  are  the  product  of  o\ir 
environment  and  that  we  mustn't  try  to  rise 
above  tt — which  makea  a  mockery  out  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  all  our  other  former 
national  heroes. 

We  speak  of  slum  clearance  and  social 
service,  and  I  think  of  the  hundreds  of  fine 
new  apfu-tments  we  have  built  in  the  East 
for  the  underprivileged.  They  move  out  of 
their  cold-water  flats  Into  fine,  modern  dwell- 
ings and  those  splendid  apartments  have 
broken  windows,  garbage  piled  In  the  halls, 
the  smell  of  human  filth  In  the  elevators 
and  the  hallways. 

Congress  voted  $283  million  fOT  "retraining 
the  unemployed."  3ow  can  you  retrain  a 
chap  that  cant  even  read,  write,  or  figure? 
This  Is  superficial  thinking.  There  are  6  mil- 
lion unemployed,  but  there  are  also  6  mlUlon 
Jobs  that  are  begging  for  qualified  men. 

We  have  the  black-Jacketed  hoods  with 
their  ducktall  haircuts  and  their  switch- 
blades, bicycle  chains,  and  brass  knuckles. 

Relief  U  now  becoming  honorable,  and  we 
now  have  the  third  generation  on  relief  who 
never  knew  what  It  was  to  draw  a  paycheck 
from  anybody.  But  the  money  always  came 
from  Uncle  Sam,  never  an  honest  dollar  for 
an  honest  day's  work. 

We  reward  the  broad  who  spawns  a  big 
brood  of  Illegitimate  offspring  like  a  brood 
sow — the  more  she  has,  the  more  money  she 
gets — and  if  you  protest,  then  the  sobslsters 
protest.  Why.  we  are  keeping  that  floozy  and 
her  boyfriend  living  high  on  gin. 

The  violence  In  TV  Is  giving  a  postgradu- 
ate course  master  cum  laude  In  crime,  mur- 
der, ugly  senseless  brutal  violence  to  our 
9-year-old8.  My.  my,  didn't  the  networks 
sob  and  cry  before  Commissioner  Mlnow 
on  how  much  they  lost  on  their  news  depart- 
ments. WeU,  If  they  are  going  to  be  In  the 
communications  buslneas  who  doesn't  expect 
to  loee  on  his  news  department? 

It's  getting  so  that  I  dont  dare  take  my 
13-year-old  daughter  to  a  movie  any  more 
without  careful  checking.  She's  been  in  the 
Copacabana  in  New  York  and  at  the  Follies 
Bergere  and  the  Lido  when  she  was  10  and  13, 
and  It  was  a  lot  cleaner  than  most  of  the 
movies  you  are  seeing  nowadays. 

Frankly,  I'm  getting  sick  of  sitting  In  the 
dark,  squirming  In  discomfort  and  embar- 
rassment at  the  spoken  smut  and  double 
meaning  dialog  and  suggestive  slttiatlons 
In  too  many  movies.  There  are  too  many 
Tennessee  Williams'  and  not  enough  Walt 
Dlsneys. 

I'm  far  from  a  prude.  Nobody  has  been  a 
bigger  sinner  than  I  have  been,  but  I  was 
only  an  amateur. 

I  think  It's  high  time  we  stood  up  on  our 
two  feet  as  newspspermen  and  quit  glorify- 
ing the  screen  tramps  who  are  box  office 
headllners— who  otherwise  would  be  cheap 
street  flooales  with  the  mwals  of  a  "mink" 
whose  only  claim  to  fame  Is  the  size  of  their 
mammary  glands.  I  think  It's  about  time 
that  our  columnists  stopped  glorifying  Si- 
natra and  all  the  rest  of  the  beatnllks  who 
make  up  the  ratpack  even  though  they  do 
have  access  to  the  Presidential  yacht  and 
the  White  House. 
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Tk»  HoUywood  ood»  of  Otcmacj  htm  ttamn 
ttavwn  la  tb*  aalumn.  Th*  quick  buck 
boyB  ar*  beating  down  the  la«t  baattona  erf 

What  kind  ai  Imac*  do  you  think  we  show 
abroad  with  thla  kind  of  ezportr  amaU 
wonder  that  Khmahehev  flnda  willing  lla- 
tanera  when  ha  aaya  we're  a  morally  decadent 
natAoo. 

We  sent  a  Tenneeeee  WUllama  play  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Deceiiee  at  Ita  Alth  the  aodl- 
eaoe  walkad  out  and  acroea  the  street 
the  ^T-***  ballet  waa  parUng  the  crowda 
In  with  thetr  tamove  ballet. 

Are  we  v«ly  Americana,  or  am  I  Juat  a 
boipelwe  equare  when  I  mention  Uteraturef 

•Xady  Chattarley'e  Lover"  and  "Tropic  of 
CaBow**  are  now  on  aaie.  harlng  been  given 
the  gnen  light  ^  being  art.  but  no  barroom 
lout  would  have  uaed  the  worda  in  "Tropic 
of  Canoar."  any  madam  or  any  bagnio  in 
Deadwood  would  have  booted  out  the  door 
anybody  ualng  that  language  lor  tear  of 
having  her  glrla  contaminated. 

But  It'a  "art." 

Tet  you  can  llnd  the  aame  thing  in  your 
public  Utararlaa.  Kida  can  check  out  books, 
lerncnlaert  ea  baataaUm  today,  which  have 
aU  the  four-latter  worda  In  them,  explicitly 
uaad.  that  you  only  uaed  to  aee  rhalkert  on 
a  teBfCe  or  a  building  walL 

It'i  time  ■«■  of  you  lad  the  fight  agalnat 
thta  avalaaoha  of  filth  and  corruption, 
toteted  on  ua  by  the  maAa  gangetera  and 
the  morally  corrupt. 

Sanaa  of  you  ahould  lead  the  fight  to  re- 
store the  old  faehionad  morality  of  Uvlng  by 
the  dlrtatrt  of  a  consctepoe  than  by  a  pocket- 


Lat  VM  aqnarea  quit  being  intimidated  by 
the  freaks  and  the  morally  bankrupt  who 
are  the  high  prIeaU  of  arte  and  Uteratore. 
the  TV.  and  the  movlee  today.  Let  us  not 
be  afraid  to  apeak  up  against  those  artistic 
buma  who  dalaa  a  string  of  paint  daubed 
ftx^mttmr  pota  hung  on  the  wall  Is  art. 

Let's  not  worahlp  at  the  box  oOoe  and 
thoee  who  have  the  morals  of  the  barnyard. 
Let's  quit  glorifying  the  ceeapooJa  and  start 
planting  a  few  roeaa. 

A  tramp  la  a  tramp  Is  a  tramp,  whethar  be 
la  working  in  a  waterfront  dive,  or 
ha  or  she  has  accees  to  the  top 
of  sodaty  or  playing  the  role  of  a 


There  Is  stai  time.  We  can  carve  the 
moral  decay  froim  America.  Tou  have  the 
weapon — your  typa.  printer,  and  your  Lino- 
type. For  Ood'a  and  America's  sake,  let  us 
have  tha  oowrage  to  apeak  up. 


Mr.  HUlfPHREY.  MAdam  President. 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  Is  conchxied. 


APPRO- 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL 
FRIATIONS.  IMa 

Bir.  HUMPHREY.  Mmd&m  President, 
I  moye  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideratlon  ot  Calendar  No.  1303.  HJl. 
11038. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stoted  by  tttle  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  T.*CT»i.4TiTg  Cluk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
1103S)  mating  supuJemental  approiaia- 
tions  for  (he  Aaeml  year  ending  June  SO, 
1992,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The     PRBSIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJ%  11038)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HL'MPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HXTMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  una.nlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  19«2  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  recommends  appropriations  In 
the  amount  of  $487,802,980.  Reference 
to  the  committee  report  No.  1341  will 
inform  the  Senate  with  respect  to  all 
the  items  covered  in  this  bill,  as  well 
as  eight  amendments,  which  I  am  au- 
thorised, by  the  committee,  to  offer  later 
after  consideration  of  the  amendments 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

H.R.  11038.  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1962,  was  passed 
by  the  other  body  on  April  4;  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  April  5;  hearings  were  held 
covering  all  items  in  the  bin  on  April  4, 
5.  and  8  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiencies  and  Supplementals;  and  the 
bill  was  reported  on  April  11.  I  am  re- 
citing this  chronology  tor  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  that  the  bill  was  being 
handled  expeditiously  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  thiire  are  Included  funds  for  the 
disaster  areas  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  it  was  the  committee's  aim  to  secure 
the  earliest  possible  passage  of  this  bill. 
Supplemental'  estimates  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  April  3,  after  House  com- 
mittee (»nsideratlon  of  the  bill,  include 
a  number  of  Items  for  emergency  repair 
and  rehabilitation  of  coastal  areas  suf- 
fering storm  damage. 

The  major  wnergency  Items  in  this 
bill  are  as  follows : 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  for  the 
OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning  for  Dis- 
aster Relief.  This  amount,  recom- 
mended in  the  House  bill  and  by  the 
Senate  committee,  is  needed  to  provide 
immediate  relief  to  the  coastal  areas  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  devastated  by  re- 
cent storms.  It  also  includes  amounts 
to  cover  flood  damage  in  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Idaho. 

Piftet^n  million  dollars  Is  earmarked 
by  the  committee  for  disaster  loans 
in  a  $90  milUoQ  recommended  appro- 
priation, being  the  entire  budgeted 
amount  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's revolving  fund.  The  House  bill 
proposed  S89  million  and  the  House  re- 
port Instructions  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  the  application  of 
a  $S  million  redaction  as  between  the 
regular  k>an  and  disaster  loan  programs. 


In  addition,  emergency  itamg  eoosld- 
ered  by  this  committee  and  recom- 
mended herein,  but  not  considered  by 
the  House  committee.  Include: 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-flv«  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  Coast  and  Oeodetic 
Survey  for  work  in  the  field  of  ooeanog- 
raphy.  geodesy,  photogrammetry.  and 
navigational  chart  production  necessi- 
tated by  storm  damage  along  many 
stretches  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Fear, 
N.C..  and  MonUuk  Point.  Locig  Island. 

Two  million  dollars  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  repair  of  navigation  struc- 
tures and  dredging  of  shoaled  navigation 
channels  at  12  authorized  projects  being 
maintained  by  the  corps  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  between  North  Carolina  and  New 
York. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  con- 
struct employee  housing  rendered  un- 
inhabitable because  of  a  flood  which  oc- 
curred on  February  11,  1963.  at  Battle 
Mountain,  Nev. 

One  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Natlooal  Park 
Service  to  repair  stonn  damage  at  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreational 
Area,  N.C ,  at  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park.  Va.,  and  to  repair 
damage  caused  by  flash  floods  in  Zion 
NaUonal  Park,  Utah,  in  Septomber,  1961. 

One  million  six  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for  the  rriiabUlU- 
tlon  of  wildlife  refuges  damaged  by 
storm  and  floods.  The  Installations  In- 
volved are  at  Bombay  Hook,  Del.; 
Brigantine.  NJ  ;  Pea  Island.  NX:.;  Cape 
Romain,  S.C:  Back  Bay.  Va.;  and 
Chincoteague.  Va. 

These  disaster  Items  total  t464»3.000. 

A  r6sum^  of  other  major  Items  In  the 
billfoUows: 

Eighty -five  million  dollars  for  research 
and  development.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  The  Hotise 
bUl  proposed  $80  million  and  Uw  oom- 
mittee  recommendation  is  in  the  amount 
of  the  budget  request.  llM  committee 
was  advised  that  the  full  amount  is  re- 
quired to  meet  target  schedules  of  the 
advanced  Saturn  program,  the  Centaur 
development  program,  and  the  liquid- 
propulsion  program. 

Eighty  million  dollars,  as  proposed  in 
the  House  bill,  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  grants  to  States  for  pub- 
lic assistance.  These  funds  are  used  for 
grants  to  States  for  five  programs:  Old- 
age  assistance,  medical  sssl stance  for 
the  aged,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled. 

The  $80  million  will  be  needed  to  fin- 
ish their  calendar  year  In  our  social 
security  prt>gram  and  to  get  the  various 
States  up  to  date. 

Fifty -million -dollar  loan  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Fanners  EUxne  Administra- 
tion for  farm  operating  loans.  The 
House  bill  made  no  provision  for  this: 
the  committee  recommends  the  In- 
creased loan  authorization  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  this  aprlng  on 
loan  applications  which  baye  already 
been  received  and  docketed  in  the 
county  ofllces  of  the  Farmers  Hone  Ad- 
ministration. 
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■miilj-wtcn  million  doOars  tar  the 
FofeatOMytPetniei0*mi»emcptorottMr 

Forest  Senrtee  fonda  and  to  ttf»  ton^ 
fires  darti«  the  1961  Are  season  and  cM- 
mated  requirements  for  the  balancei  of 
this  fiscal  year.  The  amount  reeom- 
mended  Is  Identical  with  the  House  bin 
allowance. 

I  may  state  that  this  win  be  no  news 
to  the  dMtnguldied  Presiding  OOeer, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  TMrs.  Nso- 
snoBtl.  became  a  put  of  this  fire  his- 
tory has  been  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
This  year  has  been  peculiarly  disastrous 
because  of  the  drought  In  many  portions 
of  the  West.  The  Forest  Senrlce  had  to 
draw  upon  other  funds  heavily,  as  had 
other  agendea  as  well,  for  smaUer  funds, 
in  order  to  combat  the  fire  menace  up  to 
this  time.  The  $37  million  mentioned  In 
this  Item  Is  needed  to  reimburse  ttie 
^M-est  Serrloe  for  the  expendltureslt  has 
already  made  and  to  supply  siilWftlfHt 
funds  to  carry  it  along  to  June  30. 

Another  item  is  $30  million  for  operat- 
ing-dttTerential  subiddles  —  liquidation 
of  contract  authorisation  —  Maritime 
Administration,  for  making  final  pay- 
ments back  to  calendar  year  1958  for 
operators  on  essentinl  trade  routes.  The 
ccnmilttee  n'C'^wwM'^datinn  is  In  the 
amount  of  the  House  bffl  allowance  and 
$5  million  below  Uie  budget  estimate. 
The  Hoose  reduction  was  not  appealed 
by  the  agency.  The  next  three  itcou 
relate  to  the  OfBce  of  KducaiJon  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare* 

Sixteen  million  one  hundred -fifty -five 
thousand  dollars  for  defense  educa- 
tional activities  as  proposed  In  the  House 
bill.  Tliese  funds  vrlU  be  used  to  make 
advances  to  scbo<di  for  commitment  for 
the  school  term  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber 1962. 

Fifteen  million  seven  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  dollars  for  pajrments  to 
school  districts,  as  recommended  in 
the  House  bill,  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  fun  entitlements  under  Public  Law 
874  to  school  distiicts  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
Uaa. 

Seven  million  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand doUars  for  isslwtanre  for  school 
construction  is  recommended  by  the 
committee  to  flnanoe  all  eligible  projects 
und4^  Public  Law  615  for  the  Federal 
coatrilMition  for  school  construction  in 
school  districts  in  federally  impacted 
areaa.  This  item  added  to  the  bill  as  a 
committee  amoidment. 

Fifteen  million  doUars  for  participa- 
tion in  ttie  New  York  World's  Fair  is 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  heu  of 
the  $17  million  proposed  in  the  Houae 
bill.  The  supplemental  budget  request 
was  in  the  amount  of  $25  million.  The 
committee  reoommendation  of  $15  mil- 
lion, at  this  time,  is  without  prejudice 
for  later  consideration  of  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  in  the 
reported  bin,  I  am  authorlnd  by  the 
committee  to  ofBer  eight  additional 
amendments.  These  latter  eight  amend- 
ments, which  would  add  $73,305,364  to 
the  reported  biU  as  a  principal  item,  in- 
clude $71  million,  contingent  upon  enact- 


ment of  SMtlMHtrim  lecMatkm,  for  con- 
sUttU*wi  d  faeflttles  of  the  Wattenal 
AeronanUcs  and  Spaee  AdminMratlon, 
principally  for  land  acquisition  at  the  At- 
lluitlc  nriMHe  range  at  Cape  CanaTeral, 
FhL,  and  at  the  Mtaisalppl  test  f aefllty. 
near  New  Orleans.  La.,  and  $ljBe5,939  for 
claims  and  Judgments. 

M^aw*  President,  I  eBpetinXty  caD  this 
item  to  Uie  attention  of  my  distinguished 
friends  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  committee  amendments,  exdu- 
shre  of  the  amendment  on  page  3,  lines 
22  and  23.  relating  to  participation  in 
the  Hew  Yoik  Worid's  Fair,  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bffl  as  thus 
■iwiMlriil  be  regarded  for  the  purpooe  of 
aiiif"1-**"*  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shaU  be  consid- 
ered to  hare  been  waived  by  reason  of 
agreement  to  this  order^ 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  a.  line  6.  altar  the  word  "control'*, 
to  strike  out  -»34»0,«»"  and  taaert  "$8,000.- 
000". 


U  of  the  Act 
Ha),  abao  be 
to 


On  page  i.  after  line  16,  to  insert: 
"rsaiiKaa  homb  AoacxwisTaATioM 
"Direet  loan  account 

"IMraet  loaaa  and  advances  not  to 
>BO.OTO.WM>  may  be  made  from  tunds  avail- 
able In  tha  farmers  Home  Administration 
direct  loan  account  for  operating  loans 
nnder  subtitle  B  and  section  SSB(a),  for 
which  ftuuls  are  not  otherwise  avaliabla,  of 
tha  Oonaolidatad  Faimeca  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  IMI." 

On  page  3,  line  9,  to  strike  out  "$300jOOO" 
and  insert  "$026,000". 

On  page  4.  line  6.  after  the  word  "general", 
to  strike  "•l,800XWr  and  Insert  -»8,»00.000". 

On  page  4,  Une  20,  after  the  word  "e«- 
poiwna".  to  strike  out  *f6S,0Q0"  and  Insert 
"*T7JWCr. 

Oa  page  6.  after  Use  10.  to  Insert: 
"XwieCaaoe  for  at^ool  eomtmetUm 

"1>^  an  additional  amount  for  'Assistance 
r<v  s^ool  oonstovetlon',  fT.OSajOOO." 

On  BMS  «.  after  line  14.  to  Insert: 


"Ormnta  for  vtute  treatment  leorfcs 
conatrmctfon 
"War  an  addltlanal  amoont  for  "arants  for 
waste  toeatmant  works.  ooBatructfan',  Oaeal 
year  IMl.  $8,000,000." 
On  p^e  «,  after  line  17,  to  Insert: 
"Hotpttala  and  ntodieal  ear* 
•Vtar  an  additional  aaaount  tar  'Hoepttate 
aad  aaadleal  care*,  for  payments  for  medleal 
oara  of  dependents  and  retired  personnel  ua- 
dsr  the  Dependents'  Medical  Caze  Act  (SS 
VS.C.  ch.  7) ,  •174.000." 

On  page  8.  after  Une  S.  to  Insert: 
"Contribution  to  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
viission 
"For  payment  of  the  United  SUtes  share 
of  the  current  e:q>enaes  of  the  Delaware  River 
BMin    Commlsalait,   as   avthoriaed   by   law 
(7*  Staft.  70S.  707) .  $».00a" 
On  pi«e  «.  affev  Une  10,  to  Insert: 
"federal  MarUtmu  OomwUntem 
-For  an  addlttonal  amount  for  *Salarlea 
■Bd  expenses,*  gliajOSO." 
On  pe«e  S.  after  Una  U.  to 


funds  prutMad  for  speetsl 
Icee  as  aallMilasll  by  aeetam 
of  Awgost  S.   IMS   (t  UBJO. 
available   at   rates   for 
uiMinil  giot  per  dieaa." 
On  page  t,  after  Una  14.  to  1 

"Acquisition  of  land  and  bttOdta^.  Chicago, 
niinois 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  baUdlng,  OMeago.  mtnals'. 
$2,708,000." 

On  page  10.  line  4.  after  "(5  U0.C.  SSOg)  ". 
to  strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  Insert 
"♦10,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  T,  after  tbe 
huttoo",  to  strike  out 
"#488.000". 

On  page  10.  after  line  7.  to 

oama  aw*  aoei 
-OtUe  of  the . 
"PubUc  Works  Flaanlng  Fond 

"For  an  addlttonal  amount  for  the  revolv- 
tng  fund  established  pursuant  to  seetton  702 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  aa  amended  (40 
XJB.C.  4«2) ,  S2,000,000r 

On  page  10,  Une  17,  after  tha  word  "bk- 
penses",  to  strike  out  "$10SjOOir  and  insert 
••$125,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  21,  after  Jttie  word  "de- 
velopment", to  strike  out  "$80,000,000"  and 
insert  "$86j000,000". 

On  page  It.  Une  6.  sfter  tteword  "Bmlta- 
tiona",  to  strike  out  "$85.000fl00"  and  insert 
"$90,000,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $15.- 
000.000  dun  be  available  for  dfaaster  loans". 

On  page  12,  Une  20,  after  the  word  "te- 
■ouroes-,  to  strike  out  "$1 JBOJOOO"  and  insert 
"$1,7SO,000". 
At  the  top  of  page  IS,  to  liiswt: 

"For  an  addltfaKua  amouBt  of  'Oonstruc- 
tlon'.  $200,000.- 

On  page  U.  line  7,  after  the  word  "pro- 
tection", to  strike  out  "♦TTB.OOS-  and  insert 
"$875,000". 

On  page  18.  line  11,  after  the  word  "facil- 
ities'*, to  strike  out  "$400,000"  and  Insert 
"#466 /KM". 

Cta  page  13.  after  Une  11,  to  inawt: 

"Oonstrwctkm 
•fof  en  fnH«*«^««»^  amonnt  fCr  X>amrtme- 
tlan'.$lJB50j000." 

On  page  U.  Une  It.  to  strike  ont  "$790,000" 
and  liMert  "SSM,000". 
On  page  IS,  after  Una  U,  to  laaart: 
-Momomimee  edmeatkmml  gramta 
"For  grants  to  the  State  of  WIscoiirta  or 
the   County   or    Town    o*    HtaBaminae    lur 
school  district  oosta.  ss  authorlaad  by  tha 
Act  of  April  4.  1062  (Pi.  S7-4S2),  SMOJOO." 
On  page  14,  Une  17,  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$S00J)00"  and  in- 
sert ••♦i;»90,000". 
On  page  16,  after  Une  5.  to  Inaert: 

"Fees  of  jurors  and  eomntissioners 
"Tar  an  additlonsl  amtxmt  for  "Fees  of 
Jurors  and  commissioners'.  $800.000." 

On  page  16,  aft^  Une  12,  to  inaert: 
"AdminUtrative  Office  of  the  Vnited  States 
Courts 
Tor  an  additional  amount  for  'Adminis- 
trative omce  of  tt»e  UUlted  States  Courts', 

»11.«80.-  _ 

On  page  16,  after  Une  1.  to  inaert: 

"UGAL  Aci'ifiitas  kin  GKwaasL  sBimnBTaAiTOK 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  VnlteA  States  attor- 

neys  and  niaraftal* 

•Tor  an  additional  amownt  for  *8alarlee 

United  Statee 


"Salaries  and  expesues 
"Toe  an  additional  amount  for  'Salarlea 

and  expensee',  $180,000:  Provided.  That  the 


On  pi«e  16.  after  Une  6.  to  1 

-Fees  and  expenaes  of  wttnesses 
"For  an  addlltonal  amount  for  'Fees  and 
expenses  of  Wltneeees',  $400,000." 
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On  page  16.  after  line  13.  to  Uuert: 
••Building*   and   facilities 

"For  an  additional  amoiint  for  Buildings 
and  facilities',  tSOO.OOO." 

On  page  16.  line  19,  after  tbe  word  "pris- 
oners", to  strike  put  "$600,000"  and  insert 
"$800,000". 

On  page  16.  after  line  20,  to  Insert: 

"SEN  ATI" 

On  page  16,  after  line  31.  to  insert: 

"For  payment  to  Doloris  T.  Bridges,  widow 

of  Henry  Styles  Bridges,  late  a  Senator  from 

the  State  of  New  Hampeblre,  laa.SOO." 
On  page  16.  after  line  24,  to  Insert : 
For  payment  to  Marie  T.  Schoeppel.  widow 

of  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel.  late  a  Senator  from 

the  State  of  Kansas.  $22,500. 

On  page  17,  after  line  2.  to  insert: 

"SALAKIXB,  OmCiaS  AND  EM PLOTEKS 

"Administrative  and  clerical  assistance  to 
Senators 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Adminis- 
trative and  Clerical  Assistance  to  Senators'. 
$4,730:  Provided,  That  the  clerk  hire  allow- 
ances of  the  Senators  from  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Virginia  are  hereby  Increased  so 
that  the  allowances  of  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  equal  to  that 
allowed  Senators  from  States  having  a 
population  of  over  seventeen  million,  the 
population  of  said  State  having  exceeded 
seventeen  million  Inhabitants,  and  so  that 
the  allowances  of  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  will  be  equal  to  that  allowed  Sen- 
ators from  States  having  a  population  of 
four  million,  the  population  of  said  State 
having  exceeded   four   million    Inhabitants  " 

On  page  17.  after  line  16.  to  Insert: 

■'CX3NTINOENT  EXPENSES  Or  THE  SENATE 

"Miscellaneous  items 
"For   an   additional    amount    for     "Mif-cel- 
taneous  Items  ".  $286,000  " 

On  page  18.  after  line  10.  to  Insert: 
"Senate  office  building 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Senate  of- 
fice buildings'.  $15,000  ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  reason  why  I  have  asked  that  the 
item  for  the  New  York  World's  Pair  be 
suspended  from  the  unanimous  consent 
Just  given  is  that  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  will  not  be 
in  the  Chamber  until  later;  and  I  have 
consented  to  hold  this  item,  along  with 
another  item  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, to  be  considered  at  the  same  time, 
when  both  Senators  from  New  York  are 
available  to  take  part  in  the  action  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  On  behalf  of  my  sen- 
ior colleague  from  New  York.  I  wish  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  who  has  shown  that 
kindness  unfailingly  throughout  the  en- 
tire controversy.  As  has  been  stated,  it 
is  entirely  agreeable  that  that  item 
should  not  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  I 
am  always  happy  to  accord  a  full  meas- 
ure of  courtesy  to  every  Senator,  because 
I  have  never  been  denied  that  kind  of 
treatment  from  either  of  the  Senators 
from  New  York  or  from  any  other  Sena- 
tor. 


Madam  President.  I  believe  that  all  the 
committee  amendments  have  been  dis- 
posed of  except  the  one  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

I  shall  now  call  up  the  specially  re- 
ported committee  amendments  which 
contain  matter  that  might  be  regarded 
as  legislative.  I  shall  call  them  up  sep- 
arately, believing,  however,  that  as  to 
most  of  them  there  could  be  no  objection. 
The  first  is  designated  as  '4-11-62 — C  '  I 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  pa^e  5, 
after  line  18.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

ExEcUTivt  Office  or  the  Peesident 
Bureau  o/  the  Budget 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Is  authorized  to  create  a  special  review  panel 
within  the  Bureau  to  carefully  screen  and 
evaluate  all  requests  for  additional  pervjn- 
nel.  and  to  malce  exhaustive  and  searching 
Inquiries  within  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies prior  to  approving  any  request  for  addi- 
tional personnel 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  Committee  on  Approprutions  has 
for  some  time  desired  to  establish  and 
organize  a  bndget  ^r(Jup  for  Congress,  to 
keep  us  advised,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  tc  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  other  body 
on  this  question  As  the  next  best 
course,  this  amendment  i.s  suKgested  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  more  adequately  to  screen 
and  consider  requests  for  additional  per- 
sonnel before  they  are  r^Kjuind  to  act  on 
such  requests. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND      I  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware 
agreement  with  the  objectives 
amendment  and  shall  support  it 
ever.  I  understand  that  first  it 
necessary  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules, 
and  I  shall  support  that  motion  Fol- 
lowing the  action  on  such  a  motion  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  even 
though  It  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to 
offer  it  at  this  time,  and  I  shall  support 
the  Senator  from  Florida  both  in  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  on  the 
amendment 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Unless  a  point  of  order  be  raised 
there  will  be  no  need  for  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules.  I  do  not  believe  a 
point  of  order  will  be  made  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Madam 
President.  I  did  not  object  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  later  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  of  my  own,  which  will  like- 
wise coixstitute  legislation.  I  merely  de- 
sired to  have  the  record  show  that  it  is 
not  unusual  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules 

This  particular  amendment  Is  likewise 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  just  as  will 
be  the  amendment  to  be  offered  later  by 


I  am  in 

of    the 

How- 

will   be 


the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  me.  There- 
fore, if  a  point  of  order  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  my  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  support  my 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  appreciate  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  wish  the  situation  were  such  that  I 
could  grant  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
exactly  the  same  treatment  later.  How- 
ever. I  have  instructions  from  my  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate  in  due  order. 

Madam  President,  do  I  correctly  im- 
derstand  that  the  amendment  ofTered  by 
me  has  been  acted  on?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to;  the  Sen- 
ator IS  correct 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
call  up  the  amendment  designated  as 
4-11-62— A"  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Leclslative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
after  line  3.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
^■■Mowing : 

CENCXAL  PBO VISION 

The  ainuunt«  made  available  for  (Ucal  year 
19(52  for  planning  or  construction  of  buUd- 
intj.s  i>r  facilities  under  the  hearings  "Foreign 
quarantine  activities  ".  "National  Cancer  In- 
stitute". National  Heart  Institute",  and  "Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  disease  activities",  shall 
remain  .ivallable  until  June  30.  1993. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
F-lorida 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President.  I  favor  this  amendment  also; 
but  I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment — and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  concur — Is  legisla- 
tion and  that  to  adopt  it  would  require  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  I  shaU  sup- 
port such  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  shall  support  the  amendment. 
However,  I  merely  wish  to  emphsisize 
further  the  fact  that  there  Is  nothing  sa- 
cred about  an  appropriation  bill  so  far  as 
offering  an  amendment  which  consti- 
tutes legislation  is  concerned.  It  Is  done 
frequently 

Mr  HOLLAND  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  correct  in  his  state- 
ment that  amendments  of  this  nature 
are  frequently  offered  to  appropriation 
bills  and  are  adopted.  I  am  simply  act- 
ing for  the  committee  in  oflferlng  such 
amendments  ac  have  been  approved  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
comprised  of  27  members. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  agrees  with  the  commit- 
tee that  this  particular  amendment, 
which  extends  the  time  for  the  use  of 
certain  important  appropriations,  par- 
ticularly relative  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Is  an  appropriate  one. 

Madam  President,  has  the  amendment 
been  acted  on'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  .Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  again  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Both  of 
us  recognize  that  this  amendment  con- 
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stltutes  legislation,  as  docs  the  amend- 
ment previously  agieed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that.  That  Is  the  reason  why  the 
amendments  are  offered. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  hare  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RacoBD  a  statement  concerning  the 
reason  for  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoeo,  as  follows: 

9TaTBMKirT     BT     SBlfATOE     BOIXaMB 

Amendment  4-11  -«— A.  ThU  Unguaff* 
was  approTed  by  the  committee  and  wUI  ex- 
tend the  avmilalHllty  of  funda  through  June 
30.  IWM.  for  the  following  projecta: 

1.  Pter  faciimea  at  the  RoMbank  Quaran- 
tine Station.  Staten  Iiiland.  N.Y.; 

a  Additional  facUltlM  at  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Laboratory,  Hamilton,  Mont.; 

3.  A  gerontological  reeearch  facility,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  and 

4.  A  cancer  reeear<jh  building  at  the  na- 
tional  Instltutea  of  Health,   BetheMla.  Ifd. 

The  construction  ot  the  pier  fadlltlea  at 
the  quaranUne  station  and  the  additional 
facilities  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratcry 
will  be  completed  on  schedule  In  the  oomlng 
fi«cal  year  and  funds  for  the  construction 
work  have  been  obligated.  Certain  super- 
visory obligations  cannot  be  made  until  the 
performance  of  the  work,  howerer,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  avallablUty  of  funda  la 
neceaaary. 

Planning  for  the  gerontology  reeearch  fa- 
cility U  In  iU  early  stages.  The  program  of 
requirements  is  now  In  preparaUon  and  com- 
pletion of  dealgn  Is  scheduled  for  April  1963. 
Obllgatlonal  authority  will  be  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  reaervatloiis,  change  ordere,  late 
charges,  and  Public  Building  Service.  OSA, 
admlnistratlTB  and  superrlaory  coata. 

Diagrammatic  drawings  have  been  com- 
pleted on  the  cancer  research  facility  and  are 
being  levlewwl.  The  amount  necessary  for 
the  production  of  aorklng  drawings  will  be 
obligated  by  June  SO.  1983,  and  funda  re- 
quired for  obllgaUon  In  19C3  will  be  for  coete 
of  the  PBS  for  supervtalon,  dealgn  changea, 
and  contlngendea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  MadJun  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     As    I    under- 
stand, the  report  on  the  second  supple- 
mental apiM-opriatlon  bill,  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate  and  is  being  discussed 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Is  a  unani- 
mous report  of  both  the  majority  and 
minority    members    of    the    committee. 
The  only  question  that  arose  was  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  to  be  proposed 
by    the   Senator   from   Delaware.    The 
committee  placed  in  its  report  some  lan- 
guage   concerning    the    amendment.    I 
hope  that  before  final  action  is  taken  on 
the  sectmd  supplemental  bill,  the  lan- 
guage   with    which   the   Senator   from 
Delaware  is  concerned  will  be  worked  out 
through  an  understanding  with  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Goremment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  In  expressing 
that  hope.  In  the  meantime.  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  discuss  briefly  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Manachusetts.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  discuss  It  not  only  with 


him,  but  also  with   the  dlstinguidied 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Madam  President,  I  now  call  up  the 
amendment  desfgnated  "4-1 1-62— D" 
and  ask  ttiat  It  be  read. 

•nie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  LsGiBLATTTS  Clkkk.  On  page  10, 
after  line  22.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

coNSTKtrcnoN   or  FAcmnES 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities".  $71 ,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended :  Provided,  That  thta 
paragraph  ahaU  be  effective  c«ily  upon  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legiaiatlon  Into  law 
to  oover  such  amount. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  provides  for  a  large 
amoimt — $71  million.  The  occasion  for 
It  is  that  the  Senate  passed  an  authori- 
zation bill  last  year  under  which  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration was  directed  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  additional  facilities, 
two  of  which,  and  perhaps  others,  re- 
quired the  procurement  of  large  amounts 
of  land  and  the  construction  thereon  of 
expenslre  Installations.  OneVrf  those 
areas  was  in  my  own  State,  near  or  ad- 
joining the  Canaveral  base.  The  devel- 
opment of  that  Installation  has  had  to 
be  delayed. 

Likewise,  one  was  close  to  New  Or- 
leans, but  was  located  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  near  enough  to  the  great 
Michoud  Base,  whidi  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Space  Agency  for  its  use. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  difficulty  with 
the  authorization  last  year,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  Hon.  Overton  Brooks,  of 
Louisiana.  Therefore,  the  action  upon 
that  authorization  has  come  over  Into 
this  year. 

Because  of  the  speed  at  which  space 
acUvittes  are  moving,  this  item  was 
Joined  with  additional  authorizations 
which  are  now  pending,  and.  according 
to  my  understanding,  are  about  to  be 
piyMwH  by  the  House.  In  the  meantime, 
the  situation,  both  at  Canaveral  and  in 
the  Mississippi  area,  is  that  the  program 
has  been  slowed  down.  The  Agency  has 
used  all  the  funds  it  has  had  in  other 
years  in  order  to  move  forward.  For  In- 
stance, at  Canaveral,  it  has  acquired 
areas  where  new  launching  pads  have  to 
be  built,  but  It  has  not  been  able  to  ac- 
quire buffer  areas  and  other  areas  needed 
for  homes,  warehouses'  and  other  ac- 
Uvities. 

I  understand  that  the  situation  In  the 
Mississippi  area  Is  very  bad.  The  area 
taken  there  consists  mostly  of  small 
farmsteads.  The  owners  of  those  farm- 
steads having  been  advised  that  they 
must  move  because  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Government  to  take  over  that  area, 
have  looked  elsewhere  and  in  many  cases 
have  bargained  to  buy  other  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  but  since 
that  ^»w«^  have  been  held  up  In  such  a  way 
as  to  make  their  situation  Increasingly 
difficult. 

The    committee    felt    that    although 
there  was  tied  to  this  amendment  a  con- 


dition which  might  not  be  aatisfled  at 
once— that  is  to  say.  the  ytmrnge  of  mch 
an  authorization— yet  by  allNnieans  this 
amount  should  be  added  to  tw  bin,  sub- 
ject, of  course  to  the  condition  that  the 
appropriation  item  would  not  be  araU- 
able  untU  the  authorization  was  com- 
pleted. 

I  believe  that  Is  a  fun  description  of 
this  rather  large  item. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  once  again  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  objecttre  of  the 
Senator  from  Horida,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  Recow) — and  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  wiU  concur— I  caU  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  legislatire  amendments  which,  if 
objection  is  made,  require  suspension  ol 
the  rule  in  connectioQ  with  our  con- 
sideration of  an  appropriation  biU.  Cer- 
tainly I  shall  not  object;  but  again  I 
caU  attention  to  the  tact  that  what  is 
suggested  Is  the  normal  i»ooedure  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  even  though  in  these 
instances  no  objection  Is  made  Inasmuch 
as  all  of  us  are  in  favor  of  these  pro- 
posals and  support  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  eoorse.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  correct  in 
pointing  out  that,  by  this  means,  such 
ammdments  f  requoitly  are  offered  and 
ad(vted.  In  this  instance,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  f uU  committee  I  have  offered 
this  amendment;  and  I  appreciate  the 
forbearance  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  norida. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
now  caU  up  the  amendment  Identified 
as  "4-11-62— E,"  and  adt  that  it  be 
sUted. 

The    PRESIDINa    OFWCER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  I^cisLATivB  Clok.    On  page  16. 
after  line  19.  it  is  proposed  to  Inaert: 
DEPaancKKT  or  i.aaaa 
Manpower  development  and  trcining 
activltiet 
For  expensea  neceesary  to  carry  into  effect 
the    Manpower    Deveiopiomal    and    Train- 
ing Act  of  196a   (PI..  87-416),  $2350,000,  of 
which  not  leas  than  »790.000  ihaU  be  arall- 
able  BtAtij  for  carrying  oat  part  B  of  tlUe 
n   of  the   Act,  to  be   transferred  Crom  the 
apprc^rlatlon  foe  "tJnemployiiient  compen- 
sation for  Ptederal  employees  and  ex-service- 
men". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  a 
teief  description  of  the  amaidment, 
which  has  been  approved  hr  the  fuU 
committee,  is  that  the  oocaslan  tor  it  is 
that  recently  CMigress  passed  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act; 
but  no  fimds  for  commencing  its  admin- 
istration are  available,  unless  such  funds 
are  provided  in  this  supplonental  ap- 
propriation bill— which  applies,  of 
course,  to  expenditures  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
I  believe  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment are  sdf-explanatory.  They  wiU 
permit  the  setting  up  of  this  program. 
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which  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Concresa  has  found  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest;  and  the  act  has  been  signed  by 
the  President,  but  It  will  languish  for 
some  months  unless  this  particular  ap- 
propriation is  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
now  call  up  the  amendment  identified  as 
4-11-62 — P, "  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativi  Cl«rk.  On  page   17, 
after  line  3.  it  Is  proposed  to  insert: 
Salajrizs.    Omcms    and    Emplotkes 
Office  of  the  Vice  President 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of  the 
Vice  President",  $1,185. 
Admtnistrative   and  Clerical  Assistance   to 
Senators 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Adminis- 
trative and  Clerical  Assistance  to  Senators". 
•  118.350  Provided.  That  the  basic  clerk  hire 
allowance  of  each  Senator  Is  Increased  by 
•3.000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
think  Senators  will  recall  the  events  of 
the  last  night  of  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  The  Senate  had  added 
to  the  last  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  acted  upon  then — I  believe  it  was  the 
first  supplemental  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962 — an  item  which  would  have  allowed 
this  small  increase  in  the  basic  compen- 
sation allowed  each  Senator,  and  also 
allowed  the  Vice  F»resident,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  administrative  and  clerical 
assistance.  For  the  first  time  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate — and  m  the  con- 
ference held  at  that  time  I  learned  that 
the  same  comment  could  be  made  by 
senior  Senators  whose  service  has  cov- 
ered much  longer  periods  of  time  than 
mine — the  other  body  interposed  some 
objection,  through  an  effort  to  add  an 
item  which  had  not  been  considered  by 
either  House.  Rather  than  permit  such 
handling  of  the  conference  report,  the 
Senate  conferees  declined  to  push  our 
amendment;  instead,  we  withdrew  it 
So  it  comes  up  at  this  time 
I  believe  that  is  a  full  explanation. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield '^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MrrcALF  in  the  chair  •.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas' 

Mr   HOLLAND.    I  yield 
Mr        YARBOROUGH  Does      the 

amendment    provide    compensation    for 
two  additional  clerks  in  each  office'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  will  depend  on 
the  standard  of  pay  in  each  office  The 
addition  of  $3,000  to  the  basic  salary  al- 
lowance would,  at  the  very  lowest  salary 
level,  allow  for  such  additional  staff 
members. 

Mr      YARBOROUGH        Is     this     the 
amendment  of  last  year? 
Mr.  HOLLAND     Yes. 
Mr  YARBOROUGH     Then   Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  strongjy  commend  the  Senator 
from   Florida   for  offering   the   amend- 
ment; certainly  it  is  particularly  needed 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  mail 
being    received    by   Senators'    offices   is 


really  staggermK ,  for  instance,  one  day 
hi-st  week  my  office  received  476  letters— 
in  that  one  day.  anj^  it  is  impos^sible 
to  answer  such  va.st  amounts  of  mail  by 
usmn  the  very  small  staff  we  have 

So  I  desire  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  on  behalf  of  all 
Senators,  I  offer  him  my  sincere  com- 
mendation 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Te.xas,  and  I  wish  I  could  claim 
credit  for  the  amendment  However,  it 
IS  a  committee  amendment,  and  is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  those  who  are  in  diri*ct 
touch  wiih  the  operations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  pers<3nal  staff  allowance  of  each 
Senator.  Of  course  I  wa.s  Klad  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  and  I  do  now  sup- 
port It. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Then,  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  congratulate  the  entire  commit- 
tee 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Te.xsus 

The  PRESIDING  OFVICKH  The 
question  is  on  awreeint;  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Honda. 

The  tunendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  now 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"4-11-62— G,"  and  ask  that  it  hi'  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th.- 
amendment  will  be  stattxi 

The  LEcisr  \TIVE  Clerk  On  pat;e  17 
after   line    17.   it   is  proposed   to   insert 

CONTINCeNT  EXPANSES   OF   THB  SENATT 

Joint  £ronamtc  Committee 
For  an  addltlunal  iimuiint  for  "Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  ■,  •ao  000 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President  I  think 
a  brief  description  of  the  amendment 
will  suffice 

Recently,  it  has  been  developed  on  the 
fl(X)r.  by  the  press,  and  otherwise,  that 
the  minority  have  not  had  adequate 
staffs  on  various  Senate  committees  and 
joint  committees  This  amendment  will 
allow  for  the  employment  of  additional 
staff  for  the  minority  on  the  Joint  Kco- 
nomic  Committee  and  will  permit  con- 
tinuation of  major  studies  The  Appro- 
priations Committf-e  unanimously  favor 
this  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  awreeiriK  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 
Mr  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  again  I  a^rec  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  but  ayain  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  both  this  amend- 
ment and  the  preceding  ones  are  all 
dealing  with  legislative  matters  I  point 
this  out  since  I  will  later  offer  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  on  this  same  bill  I  appre- 
ciate the  reason  for  all  these  amend- 
ments, and  I  support  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  hope  in  turn  I  shall  have  his 
support  when  I  later  a.sk  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  appreciate  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  made  Again  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  of  the.se  are  committee 
amendments,  approved  by  all  27  of  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee 

Mr  President,  I  now  call  up  my 
amendment  4-11-62 — H. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Morida  will  be  stated 

The  LiGisLATiVE  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
IKXsed.  on  page  19,  after  line  9.  to  insert 
the  ft)llowing  : 

LXAIM.S     .\N0     jroCMENTS 

F' ir  payment  of  claims  ivs  settled  and  de- 
termined by  depiirtments  In  iicc(jrd  with  law 
.■\nd  Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States  by  the  United  St.ttes  Court  of  Claims 
and  United  States  district  courts,  as  set 
forth  In  Senate  Document  Numbered  84, 
Eighty-seventh  Cnngress.  •I,0«5,9a9,  to- 
gether with  such  amounts  as  nuiy  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  Interest  i  as  and  when  speci- 
fied III  surh  Judgments  or  provided  by  law) 
:ind  sucli  udditlonal  sums  due  to  Increases 
\u  r.ites  of  exihiinge  as  m.iy  be  necessary  to 
piiy  cl.iim.s  m  foreign  currency:  Profided, 
Tliat  no  Judgment  herein  iipproprlated  for 
sh.iU  be  paid  until  It  shall  have  become  final 
and  conclusive  against  the  United  States  by 
f.iiliire  of  the  parties  to  appeal  or  other- 
wise Pruiidfd  further.  That,  unless  other- 
wi.se  sp«'\-ifically  required  by  law  or  bjr  the 
Judgment  payment  t)f  Interest  Whenever 
.ipjV'jprlated  for  herein  shall  not  continue 
Tor  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act 

Mr  HOIXj\ND  Mr  President,  this 
Item  covers  miscellaneous  judgments  and 
claims  that  have  been  allowed  against 
the  United  States  It  is  quite  customary 
for  such  as  have  already  accrued  to  be 
recognized  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tujn  bill,  in  order  to  avert  the  running 
of  interest  on  these  items 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

1  he  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HOLIoAND  Mr  President,  I  un- 
derstand now  that  all  of  the  committee 
amendments  that  were  in  the  bill,  ex- 
cepting one,  relating  to  the  New  York 
■World's  Fair,  and  excepting  one  in  the 
group  of  eight  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, which  also  relates  to  the  New 
York  'Worlds  Fair,  have  been  passed 
upon 

I  renew  the  statement  I  made  in  the 
b»'ginning.  that  I  had  agreed  to  with- 
hold until  the  last,  action  on  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  items  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  if  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware wishes  to  take  up  his  item,  this 
might  be  an  appropriate  time  to  do  so. 

I  yield  t<j  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  WIIiJAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
F'resident,  I  am  always  delighted  to  call 
an  amendment  when  the  Senator  from 
P'lorida  thinks  this  is  an  opportune  time 
to  do  .so  and  when  I  may  have  his  sup- 
port Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
Xx)r  from  Kansas  I  Mr  Carlson  1  and  my- 
self, I  call  up  amendment  "4-11-62 — I." 
which  IS  at  the  desk 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  ©FFICER  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr  Wil- 
Ll.^Ms  of  Delaware,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlson,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  m  the  bill  insert  tiie 
following 

CENtRAI      PROVISION 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  this  or  any  other  Act.  or  of  the  funds 
available  fur  exjjendlture  by  any  Indl  Mdual. 
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corporation,  or  agency  Included  in  this  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  be  used  for  publicity 
or  propaganda  purpoeee  designed  to  support 
or  defeat  legislation  pending  before  Con- 
gress, or  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  officer  or 
employee  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  who  appears  before  any  public 
group  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  Inter- 
preting, supporting,  or  opposing  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  legislation  pending  be- 
fore Congress;  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
of  its  departments  or  agencies  from  com- 
municating to  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
request  of  any  Member  or  to  Congress, 
through  the  proper  official  channels,  requests 
for  legislation  or  appropriations  which  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  public  business.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  'officer'  or  'employee' 
shall  not  be  construed  to  Include  (1)  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  (2)  persons  whose  oompensatlon  Is 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  the  President:  (3)  heads  and  assistant 
heads  of  executive  def>artments;  (4)  officers 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  determine  policies  to  be  pursued 
by  the  United  States  In  Its  relations  with 
foreign  powers  or  in  the  nationwide  admin- 
istration of  Federal  laws." 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
committee  In  its  report  stated: 

The  committee  Is  In  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

I  appreciate  the  sympathy  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  am  not  asking  for  sym- 
pathy: I  merely  want  their  votes.  If 
they  are  all  for  the  amendment  let  us 
vote  for  It. 

I  offered  a  similar  amendment  on  a 
preceding  appropriation  bill — the  Treas- 
ury-Post OfBce  bill.  At  that  time  it  was 
argued  in  the  Senate  that  the  commit- 
tee had  not  had  a  chance  to  consider  this 
proposal.  I  wtis  requested  to  withhold 
offering  It  to  that  F>artlcular  appropria- 
tion bin  and  to  go  before  the  committee 
and  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  It  was  then 
argued  that  it  would  be  a  more  appro- 
priate procedure. 

One  other  convincing  argimient  that 
was  advanced  then  as  to  why  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  oflfer  the  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  rather  than  to  a  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill  for  one  of  the  re- 
spective departments  was  that  after  the 
regular  appropriation  bills  are  passed  in 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
they  do  not  become  effective  imtil  July 
1st.  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year, 
whereas  this  bill  becomes  effective  on 
whatever  date  the  bill  is  signed  by  the 
President.  Therefore,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  if  the  amendment  were  incorpo- 
rated in  this  supplemental  bill  it  would 
become  effective  on  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill.  Also,  if  approved 
this  amendment  would  be  applicable  to 
all  other  appropriation  acts  approved 
during  this  calendar  year. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  offered  at  this  time. 

The  need  for  the  amendment  resulted 
from  a  ruling  which  was  issued  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Macy,  under  date  of  January 
10     I  have  previously  incorporated  the 


entire  ruling  In  the  Rxcord  and  will  in- 
corporate it  again  today.  I  wish  to  say 
I  found  no  fault  with  the  ruling  except 
for  one  sentence,  which  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  marked  2,  wherein 
it  is  stated: 

Aware  of  these  Implications,  however,  the 
career  official  may  explain  the  position  of  the 
administration  in  the  proposed  legislation 
before  interested  public  groups. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
repeal  or  nullify  this  sentence.  The 
language  preceding  that  sentence  is  very 
significant.    It  reads: 

A  more  difficult  decision  is  faced  when 
new  or  changed  programs  are  pending  be- 
fore Congress  in  the  form  of  ]}ropoeed  legis- 
lation. Definitive  statutory  language  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
"publicity  or  propaganda  designed  to  support 
or  defeat  legislation  pending  before 
Congress." 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  has 
recognized  that  the  language  of  the 
existing  law  specifically  "prohibits" — 
that  is  the  word  he  uses — prohibits  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  for  political  use 
or  propaganda  either  to  support  or  to 
oppose  the  administration's  pending  leg- 
islative programs. 

I  recognized  that  this  ruling  raised  a 
serioiis  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  use  of  civil  service  employees,  and 
I  directed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  for  a  clarification  of  the 
ruling. 

The  Attorney  General's  reply  raised 
an  even  more  serious  ..question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  tWs  ruling.  In  the  Attor- 
ney General's  interpretation  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  these  civil  service  em- 
ployees can  and  are  expected  to  speak 
before  Interested  public  groups  on  be- 
half of  the  administration's  program, 
but,  in  effect,  he  dares  them  to  say  one 
word  against  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  one-way  ticket  so  far  as 
the  administration's  program  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  they  can  speak  for  the  program, 
then  the  question  was  asked.  If  one  of 
these  employees  disagreed  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation  could  he  speak  against 
it  and  point  out  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  legislation? 

I  quote  his  reply : 

The  legal  considerations  pertinent  to  your 
question  rancemlng  a  career  employee's 
publicly  e^ressed  opposition  to  an  admin- 
istration's legislative  recommendation  are  to 
a  large  extent  the  same  as  those  dl8c\issed 
above.     But — 

This  is  a  very  significant  "but." 

But,  gr&nUng  the  legality  of  such  public 
action  In  a  particular  Instance,  I  beUeve  It 
would  nevertheless  constitute  a  serious  Im- 
propriety. 

Thus  the  Administration  is  saying  that 
it  would  be  "a  serious  impropriety"  for 
any  civil  service  employee  before  any 
public  group  to  express  one  word  of  op- 
position to  the  administration's  program. 

He  goes  on  to  say  he  thinks  the  em- 
ployees have  a  responsibility  to  support 
the  administration's  legislative  program 
and  that  the  administration  has  a  right 
to  expect  them  to  fulfill  this  responsi- 
bility. 


He  goes  on  to  say — and  "they"  mean- 
tag  the  administration  in  this  insttmce — 

and  they  are  entitled  to  tbat  cooperation 
and  support  from  him  even  though  he  may 
not  agree  with  the  policy. 

Even  though  the  civil  service  employe  a 
does  not  agree  with  the  administration, 
all  the  civil  service  employees  are  sup- 
posed to  become  overnight  New  Fron- 
tiersmen and  to  go  out  to  advocate  the 
New  Frontier  policies. 

In  Russia  perhaps  Mr.  Klirushchev 
may  be  able  to  dictate  and  to  rule  the 
minds  of  his  employees,  but  we  have  not 
yet  adopted  such  a  procedure  In  America. 
I  am  confident  that  there  Is  no  one  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  who  wishes  to  see 
this  ruling  remain  in  effect. 

It  must  be  either  withdrawn  or  re- 
pealed by  congressional  action. 

I  quote  further  from  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion: 

Whatever  may  be  proper  for  such  an  of- 
ficial acting  in  a  clearly  private  capacity, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  distinct  breach  of 
his  duty  as  a  career  official  to  tise  his  official 
fKwition  publicly  to  oppose  the  policies  (rf 
the  administration  he  serves. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  that  the 
career  officials  should  not  use  their  posi- 
tions as  career  employees  to  oppose 
the  administration's  legislative  program 
pending  before  the  Congress;  by  the 
same  token,  the  civil  service  employees 
should  not  be  ordered  to  go  out  to  sup- 
port the  administration's  program. 

The  career  civil  service  employee,  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination — ^nor  was 
it  ever  so  intended — is  to  be  used  as  a 
pawn  by  any  administration  in  power 
to  advocate  its  pending  legislative 
programs. 

Earlier  today  I  talked  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Ccnnmlsslon  in 
connection  with  this  problem.  He 
admitted  that  he  was  disturbed  as  to 
the  interpretations  which  had  been  put 
upon  the  ruling,  and  on  that  basis  I 
suggested  that  an  easy  way  to  correct 
this  problem  would  be  for  him  to  agree 
to  eliminate  or  rescind  the  language  in 
paragraph  2  of  his  ruling,  wherein  he 
said: 

Aware  of  these  Implications,  however,  the 
career  official  may  explain  the  position  of 
the  administration  In  the  proposed  legis- 
lation before  Interested  public  groups. 

If  he  will  strike  that  language  out  of 
the  riding  we  shall  be  back  to  where  we 
were  before.  The  career  employees  then 
would  still  have  a  perfect  ri^t,  imder 
the  ruling,  to  go  before  any  interested 
public  groups  only  to  explain  the  law, 
once  it  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  No  one  quar- 
rels with  that  ix>int,  but  he  should  not 
be  used  either  to  support  or  defeat  pend- 
ing legislation.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  civil  service  employee  is  in 
favor  of  a  law  or  not.  Once  Congress  en- 
acts a  law  and  it  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  career  civil 
service  employees  have  a  right — ^I  would 
go  further  and  say  they  have  a  respon- 
sibility— to  go  before  public  groups  to 
explain  the  law  in  order  that  the  people 
who  are  affected  by  it  may  imderstand 
it  and  may  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
law. 
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I  think  that  at  this  point  it  would  be 
veil  to  quote  the  two  basic  laws  upon 
which  this  ruling  was  based: 

Ssetlon  60S  of  tb«  "OenArmi  OoT«rnment 
M»tten.  Department  of  Coaunaro*.  and  B«- 
Uted  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  19«a."  ap- 
proval Auguit  S.  19«1   (PubUc  IMW  87-128 )  : 

"Mo  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  thla  or  any  otbcr  act.  or  of  tbe  fvinds 
aTaliabI*  for  ozpendltura  by  any  Individual, 
corporation,  or  agency  Included  in  thla  or 
any  otlMr  act.  shall  tM  used  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purpoaea  dealgned  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  Congsesa  " 

Section  1918:  Lobbying  With  Appropriated 
Moneys,  from  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

"Mo  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
any  enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  express  authorization  by  Congress, 
be  used  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  services,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter. 
or  other  derlce.  intended  or  designed  to  In- 
Buence  In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  other- 
wise, any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress,  whether  before  or  after  the  in- 
troduction of  any  bill  or  resolution  propos- 
ing such  legislation  ar  appropriation:  but 
this  shall  not  prevent  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  or  of  lt«  departments 
or  agezu:les  from  communicating  to  Members 
of  Congreas  on  the  request  of  any  Member 
cr  to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official 
channels,  requests  for  legislation  or  appro- 
priations which  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the   public  business. 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  8600  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both:  and  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the  power 
of  removing  him,  shall  be  removed  from 
office  or  employment"  (June  26.  IMS.  ch 
8i5,  aa  SUt.  792). 

No  one  questions  the  propriety  of  civil 
service  employees,  when  requested  by 
the  Congress,  coming  before  legislative 
committees  and  explaining  a  proposed 
program.  Very  often  these  career  em- 
ploj^ees  are  more  familiar  with  the  pro- 
grams than  many  other  (rfBcials.  They 
can  render  a  constructive  service  for 
Government  and  for  the  Congress.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  that  point  at  all. 

I  do  take  strong  exception  to  the  fact 
that  any  administration  can  delegate  to 
Itself  an  arbitrary  power  over  one  mil- 
lion and  more  civil  service  employees. 
that  the  administration  can  ovemii^ht 
tell  those  employees,  "You  have  to  close 
your  minds  to  all  your  own  personal 
opinions  and  now  go  out  before  the  in- 
terestea  public  grroups  and  become  ad- 
vocates of  this  administration's  pro- 
gram." 

If  we  do  not  override  that  decision 
or  if  it  is  not  rescinded  then  the  career 
civil  service  employees  will  become  in- 
volved in  the  controversial  questions  of 
pending  legislation  because  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  has 
gone  further  in  his  broad  interpretation. 
The  Attorney  General  has.  in  effect,  told 
the  civil  service  employees  that  they  are 
expected  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration to  go  out  before  the  public  groups 
and  to  speak  for  and  to  advocate  the 
administration's  legislative  program 
On  the  other  hand,  the  employees  are 
warned  that  it  would  t)e  cwasidered  "a 
serious  impropriety"  if  they  dare  to  say 


one  word  or  to  utter  any  explanation 
that  would  be  against  the  administra- 
tion's program. 

The  Congress  has  no  silternative  other 
than  to  ovrrlde  this  ruling.  I  Invite  at- 
tention to  a  recent  letter  of  instruction 
that  was  sent  last  week  to  the  employees 
of  the  Agriculture  Etepartment  Instruct- 
ing them  to  support  the  administration's 
agriculture  program.  This  will  show 
Senators  the  broad  interpretation  being 
put  upon  this  ruling  now  by  the  various 
departments. 

The  Attorney  General's  broad  Inter- 
pretation of  the  ruling  came  out  on 
March  22,  I  think  it  was.  and  I  put  it 
in  the  Rxcord  on  March  28. 

Under  date  of  April  13.  only  a  few  days 
ago,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Issued  Notice  PM-164.  and  enclosed  a 
copy  of  this  ruling  to  all  its  employees.  I 
shall  read  from  the  statement  of  purpose 
for  which  it  was  sent  out. 

It  Is  entitled  "Action  By:  All  Divisions 
and  OfBces — Role  of  the  Career  OCDcial 
in  Support  of  Federal  Programs." 

This  is  signed  by  R  P.  Beach.  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Management. 

I  quote  from  the  bulletin: 

To  transmit  aa  Exhibit  1  a  statement  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion deacrlblng  the  appropriate  role  of  ca- 
reer officials  In  supporting  admlnUtratlon 
programs.  This  statement  should  be  cir- 
culated or  reproduced  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  employees  of  the  ASCS 

Here  is  a  notice  beins  ."^ent  out.  Mr 
President,  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  career  employees  advising 
those  employees  that  they  are  expected 
to  become  advocates  and  supporters  of 
the  administration's  proposed  farm  pro- 
gram. They  are  asked  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  proposed  pro- 
gram— to  go  out  and  generate  some 
heat  on  the  Congress  supposedly  in  or- 
der that  the  administration  can  get  the 
new  program  through. 

These  instructions  are  a  clesu"  viola- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  wa^  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
after  this  ruling  had  been  made,  went 
even  further  in  his  press  release  of  April 
4,  1962.  when  addressing  a  group  of 
AS  C.  committeemen.  He  made  a  very 
significant  statement.     I  quote. 

We  are  attempting  to  meet  a  problem 
which  Is  difficult,  which  U  challenging,  but 
nevertheless  a  problem  which  I  think  we 
can  meet. 

I  quote  further  from  the  President: 

And  as  I  say  while  yau  are  prohibited  by 
custom  and  law.  quite  rightly,  from  involv- 
ing ytjurselves  in  any  particular  agricul- 
tural program,  or  recommending  It,  or  lobby- 
ing It.  nevertheless— 

He  says  nevertheless"  and  then  he 
goes  on,  in  substance,  and  says,  "Go 
ahead  and  do  it  anjrway." 

He  ends  his  remarks  with  this  com- 
ment: 

We  hope  you  will  also  .^ee  the  Members  of 
Congreas  and  acquaint  them  und  the  Sen- 
ators. We  don't  want  them  to  be.  as  the 
Secretary  said,  lonesome. 

We  have  a  challenge  to  meet  here  to- 
day In  the  Congress.  I  am  asking  that 
this   amendment   be   considered   on   Its 

merits.     I  hope  that  no  point  of  order 


will  be  made,  but  if  a  point  of  order  is 
made  I  shall  promptly  move  to  suspend 
the  rules.  I  recognise  the  amendment 
would  be  legislaUon  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  but  the  same  was  true  with  regard 
to  the  seven  preceding  amendments 
which  were  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  HoLUUfol,  and  which  have 
been  approved.  Those  amendments  were 
likewise  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  We  voted  for  those  amendments 
because  we  are  in  favor  of  them.  I  want 
the  same  consideration  in  reference  to 
this  amendment. 

When  the  vote  is  taken  on  my  amend- 
ment or  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  I  do  not  want  any  Senator  to  vote 
to  suspend  the  rules  if  he  is  against  the 
amendment  and  In  favor  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  ruling.  I  am  not 
asking  for  sympathy  as  Is  mentioned  in 
the  committee  report.  But  if  Senators 
are  against  the  ruling  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  are  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment then  vote  for  it. 

Let  us  not  duck  the  Issue  behind  a 
procedural  maneuver.  I  do  not  care  to 
have  a  single  vote  in  favor  of  suspend- 
ing the  rules  from  any  Member  of  this 
Senate  who  is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Macy's 
ruling  and  the  interpretation  given  to  It 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  any  Senator  is 
again-st  the  ruling  because  he  feels  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Attorney  General  were  wrong  when  they 
ruled  that  the  administration  has  the 
authority  to  use  at  Its  own  discretion 
the  1  million  and  more  civil  service  em- 
ployees to  promote  the  administration's 
legislative  program.  I  hope  that  Senator 
will  support  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  withhold  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion,  so 
that  I  may  make  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  hope  he  will  not  see  fit  to  make 
a  point  of  order.  However,  if  he  is  to  do 
so.  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  before  the  point  of  order  Is 
made. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  so  that  the  Senator  may 
suggest  the  al)sence  of  a  quorum,  be- 
cause I  shall  have  to  make  a  point  of 
order  eventually.  I  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  time  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment as  to  the  position  of  the  committee. 
which  of  course  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  In  the  Chamber  to  state. 

Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
wishes  me  to  yield  l>efore  I  make  the 
PKjint  of  order  or  after  I  make  the  point 
of  order,  so  that  a  goodly  nvimber  of 
Senators  may  be  present  to  hear  his 
statement  In  opposition. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  had 
promised  certain  Senators  that  before 
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consideration  of  the  amendment 
proceeded  to  a  point  of  order,  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  shaU  observe  the 
commitment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  subcommittee 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Speaking  for  mjrself,  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  his 
amendment.  I  have  been  approached 
twice  within  recent  days  by  groups  of 
Federal  employees  who  are  very  decidedly 
not  supporting  the  program  of  the 
administration.  They  were  within  their 
rights  in  doing  so,  and  I  uphold  such 
right.  One  of  them  was  a  group  of  Post 
OfiBce  employees  who  were  opposed  to  the 
so-called  administration  biU  relating  to 
the  general  subject  of  salary  increases. 
Another  was  a  group  of  agricultural  em- 
ployees from  my  State  who  were  opposed 
to  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  omnibus  agricultural  bill 
presented  by  the  administration.  One 
of  the  good  sources  of  information  for 
citizens  and  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress on  any  point,  but  particularly  on 
a  complex  issue,  is  the  statement, 
opinions,  and  convictions  of  those  who 
are  administering  the  particular  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  go  a  long  way  in  sympathizing 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  hope 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  8upi>ort  his 
proposal  in  more  tangible  fashion. 

However,  our  full  committee  felt  that 
the  proposal  was  not  timely  as  applied 
to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
contains  many  emergency  items.  I  am 
instructed  to  raise  a  point  of  order,  which 
I  shall  do.  only  after  having  yielded 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

As  to  discussions  by  our  subcommittee, 
the  full  committee  and  individual 
Senators,  the  subcommittee  was  glad  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  Senator  from 
Delawsire  to  be  heard  on  this  subject. 
We  heard  the  Senator  from  Delaware  at 
some  length,  as  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearings  will  show.  I  was  very  glad 
to  discuss  the  question  personally  in 
detail  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall], 
who,  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee  (spoused  the  amend- 
ment of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  subjected  it 
to  very  searching  analysis. 

After  the  full  committee  had  discussed 
the  subject  at  some  length,  two  courses 
of  action  were  followed.  One  of  th«n 
was  that  the  distlngiiished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HAYDrwl.  approached  his 
counterpart  in  the  other  body,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmac  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Representative  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Cannow,  and  asked  if  he 
would  accede  to  the  placing  of  the 
amendment  on  the  particular  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  or.  if  not  the  amend- 
ment in  full  form,  in  some  amended  or 
modified  form. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  reported  to 
our  full  committee  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  felt  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  was  not  an  appropriate  place 


for  the  question  to  be  considered,  and 
he  gave  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
a  statement  of  his  position.  On  this 
point  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden]  and 
also  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  S&LTONSTALL]. 

As  I  understand,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  felt  that  to  accept  the 
amendment,  either  in  the  form  sub- 
mitted or  in  some  rewritten  form,  would 
Incur  antagonism  in  the  form  of  opposi- 
tion of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
other  body  which  handles  this  type  of 
legislation,  and  would  subject  the  bill  to 
long  delay  and  uncertainties,  and  that 
he,  Mr.  Camkon,  would  not  agree  to  the 
acceptance  of  such  an  amendment  upon 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Furthermore,  we  studied  the  history 
of  the  question.  We  found  that  begin- 
ning in  1952  an  amendment  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  included  in  various  appro- 
priation bills  which  originated  in  the 
House  and  finally  reached  this  body. 

The  history  of  this  subject  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Since  fiscal  year  1952  this  provision 
was  contained  in  the  independent  of- 
fices bill.  It  was  also  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  bill  from  1952  to  1961.  It 
was  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  bill 
from  1956  to  1961.  It  is  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Judiciary 
bill  for  1962.  When  these  1963  bills  are 
being  considered,  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  the  giving  of  any  notice  and 
without  the  raising  of  any  point  of  order 
will  be  proper,  because  then  the  custom- 
ary language  provision  which  has  been 
coming  over  to  this  body  from  the  House 
since  1952  in  connection  with  various 
appropriation  bills  will  be  before  us. 

Likewise  we  explored  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  how  soon  the 
provision  might  be  made  effective  if  it 
were  placed  in  any  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bills  for  1963.  We  found 
that,  by  appropriate  wording,  it  would 
be  made  effective  at  once,  even  though 
the  bill  as  a  whole  applies  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  We  found 
that  provisions  similar  to  the  one  be- 
fore us  have  been  included  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Judiciary  continu- 
ously since  the  act  of  1953.  Such  a  pro- 
vision was  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  contin- 
uously from  1953  to  1961,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  appropriation  bills 
from  1956  to  1959,  and  in  the  foreign  aid 
bills  for  1958,  1959,  1960,  and  1962. 

The  legislative  history  on  this  subject 
goes  back  to  May  17,  1951,  when  Repre- 
sentative Smith  of  Wisconsin  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  bill.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the 
details  as  shown  by  that  record,  but  they 
are  all  available  if  any  Senator  wishes 
to  study  them. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  this  is  not 
new  matter.  It  is  a  matter  which  has 
come  over  annually.  There  has  not  been 
a  period  recently  when  no  such  provi- 
sion came  over  from  the  House  to  this 
body.  We  are  told  that  it  is  definitely 
in  the  next  appropriation  bill  for  1963. 


The  bill  will  very  shortly  oome  before 
the  Senate  for  considerattoa.  No  waiver 
of  the  rule  will  be  required,  but  the  bill 
will  be  subject  to  amendment  at  that 
time,  and  In  the  meantime  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  discussion  in  our  com- 
mittee and  with  the  appropriate  author- 
ities to  see  if  we  cannot  draft  wording 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  llAx.  Hatdbx],  i^point- 
ed  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr,  Saltonstall]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  try  to  arrive  at  some  agree- 
ment. Eventually  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  found,  as  we  had  pre- 
viously discovered,  that  there  would  be 
adamant  opposition  in  the  other  body. 
We  finally  arrived  at  certain  wording 
friendly  to  the  proposed  action  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  as  shown  on 
page  21  of  the  committee  report.  With- 
out reading  the  paragrai^  into  the 
Rbcoro,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  three  paragraphs  appearing  after  the 
heading  "Civil  Service  Employees  Ap- 
pearing Before  Public  Groups,"  on  page 
21  of  the  printed  committee  report,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  committee  considered  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware with  reference  to  the  i^pearance  of 
civil  service  employees  before  public  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining.  Interpreting, 
supporting,  or  opposing  the  administration's 
position  on  legislation  pending  before  Con- 
gress. His  amendment  U  designed  to  deal 
with  a  recent  nillng  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  which  It  is  contended  nullified  in 
part  the  restrictions  of  previous  legislation 
on  this  subject. 

For  many  years  a  provision  has  been  car- 
ried In  one  of  the  appropriation  acts  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  funds  appropriated 
in  any  of  the  acts  for  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda purposes  designed  to  support  or  de- 
feat legislation  pending  before  Congress. 
During  fiscal  year  1962  this  provlBlon  was 
contained  In  the  General  Oovemment  Mat- 
ters, Department  of  Commerce,  and  Belated 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1963  there  will  be  no  such  appropriation 
bill.  However  the  general  provlaion  on  this 
subject  will  be  included  In  one  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  by  the  House,  and  the  lan- 
guage will  be  made  applicable  to  the  funds 
contained  in  all  of  the  acts. 

The  conunittee  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  The  conunittee,  however,  does  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  proper  blU  in  which 
to  place  this  amendment.  Hie  committee 
proposes  that  this  matter  be  studied  further 
by  the  staff  in  cooperation  with  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  and  It  Is  proposed  to 
consider  the  amendment  further  when  the 
bill  arrives  from  the  House  which  deals  with 
this  subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  we  can  work 
out  something  on  this  subject.  I  have 
volunteered  to  try  to  work  out  something 
on  it.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  tim»  or  the  place  to  try  to 
work  anything  out,  because  the  pending 
bill  involves  $48  million  of  disaster  relief, 
and  contains  appropriations  for  other 
emergency  situations.  They  are  of  such 
an  emergency  nature  that  even  the  seven 
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Item*  reported  here,  whkh  contain  legis- 
lation, have  been  approved  without  any 
objection  by  all  the  Senators  present,  be- 
cause they  obTlously  are  matters  which 
are  eqiiltable  and  which  require  im- 
mediate action. 

To  show  my  own  attitude  on  this  mat- 
ter, all  I  can  say  is  that  I  will  try  with 
the  Seriator  from  Delaware  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  are 
certainly  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  to 
work  out  amended  wording  to  be  added 
to  the  House  bill  when  that  bill  comes 
to  us  from  the  House  in  the  near  future. 
That  kind  of  provision  Is  now  11  years 
old.  We  will  attach  it  to  the  House  bUl 
when  it  comes  to  us. 

That  is  about  all  I  can  say  in  candor 
I  believe  it  shows  a  friendly  and  fair  dis- 
position. I  repeat  what  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  did  not  hear  me 
say  a  little  while  ago.  namely,  that  I  have 
recently  conferred  with  two  groups  of 
Pederal  employees  from  my  own  State, 
one  of  them  containing  as  many  as  42 
employees,  who  have  come  all  the  way 
up  to  Washington  to  object  to  proposed 
administrative  legislation  sponsored  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  not  only  talked  to  them,  but  I 
told  them  that  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
press their  disapproval  on  any  proposed 
legislation,  and  I  want  to  preserve  and 
defend  that  right. 

Therefore  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  as  a 
volunteer  in  trying  to  work  out  some- 
thing in  this  field.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  not  insist  on  pressing 
his  proposal,  because  if  he  does  so  I  will 
be  forced  to  raise  a  point  of  order,  be- 
cause I  am  under  instructions  from  my 
committee  to  do  so. 

We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
with  those  who  are  sponsors  with  htm  in 
support  of  such  an  amendment  while  the 
matter  was  before  our  committee,  and 
have  finally  joined  together  in  the  state- 
ment which  is  included  in  the  report. 
This  obviously  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem, but  I  believe  it  points  the  way  to 
the  road  along  which  this  problem  may 
be  solved. 

Before  raising  the  point  of  order.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  I 
stated  I  would,  unless  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress some  questions  to  me.  and  In  that 
case  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILXIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  appreciate  the  remau-ks  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  wish  to 
point  out  two  additioxud  reasons  why  I 
still  think  the  matter  should  t)e  pushed 
at  this  time 

First,  in  response  to  the  suggestion 
about  the  employees  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington from  Florida  to  talk  to  the  Sen- 
ator about  certain  legislation.  I  am  sure 
the  proposed  legislation  affected  them  as 
Individuals,  perhaps  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  pay  raise  in  which  they  would  be 
Interested.  Our  amendment  would  not 
affect  their  right  to  contact  you  on  that 
subject.  It  would  not  restrict  the  right 
of  civil  service  employees,  or  any  other 
Federal  employees,  from  presenting  their 
views  to  the  Members  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  the  legislation 
which  would  affect  them. 


The  amendment  I  propose  does  not  In 
any  way  restrict  that  right,  nolf  has  the 
Commissioner  of  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission so  iTLterpreted  it;  but  it  wotild 
prevent  the  administration  fcDm  using 
these  career  employees  to  si%>port  Its 
pending  legl'Uative  programs.  That  is 
not  their  Job. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  the  Senator  in 
his  suggestion  that  it  be  incorporated  in 
a  later  appropriation  bill.  If  we  were  to 
add  the  amendment  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  or  Jhe  Com- 
merce Department  appropriatioh  bill  or 
to  any  other  regular  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1963  it  would  then  not  become 
effective  untU  July  1  or  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HOLIJ^ND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr  HOLLAND.  We  have  explored  the 
matter  and  have  found  that  an  amend- 
ment appropriately  worded  on  an  annual 
appropriation  bill  can  be  made  effective 
at  an  earlier  date  than  the  date  on  which 
the  annual  appropriation  measure  itself 
becomes  effective.  If  the  Senator  will 
explore  that  matter,  he  will  find  that  to 
be  the  case 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware  Yes 
that  can  be  done,  but  when  it  was  sug- 
gested before,  the  committee  strenuously 
objected.  I  raised  the  point  when  we 
were  debating  the  Treasury  Department 
appropriation  bill,  and  I  was  advi.sed  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  precedents 
and  rules  relating  to  the  tippropriations 
bill,  and  objection  was  then  made  that 
they  did  not  want  to  break  a  precedent 
Therefore.  I  have  tried  to  work  out  an 
amendment  which  will  take  care  of  the 
situation  and  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  get  action  now  It  is  before  us 
here  today.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is 
vote  for  It. 

I  shall  not  delay  action  on  the  pending 
bill  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  bill  before  us.  I 
told  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I 
would  not  delay  the  pending  bill.  AH 
that  I  want  is  a  vote  on  its  merits  It 
is  important  that  we  get  this  matter 
settled  at  tliis  time.  I  was  hopeful  that 
the  Commissioner.  Mr.  Macy.  would 
agree  to  rescind  that  ruling  and  thereby 
remove  the  necessity  of  this  action  It 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  delete  that 
one  sentence  which  has  raised  all  the 
controversy  It  Is  a  simple  matter  to 
rescind  this  ruling  All  that  Is  required 
is  the  deletion  of  that  one  controversial 
sentence. 

Mr.  HOIJLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
thr  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLl  .AND.  I  wish  the  Senator  to 
know  also  that  the  leRl-slative  committee 
which  would  handle  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion also  objects,  through  its  chairman, 
who  has  asked  to  be  called  to  the  floor 
in  time  in  the  event  that  our  committee 
did  not  rai.se  the  point  of  order,  so  that 
he  could  ra-se  the  point  of  order  him.self 
I  refer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr  JohnstohI. 

I  hope  the  Senator  realizes  that  this 
Is  an  evidence  of  the  kind  of  situation 
into  which  we  run  when  we  get  on  a  .sub- 
ject of  thLs  kind  and  it  Is  raised  in  an 


untimely  fashkm.  I  have  offered  to  en- 
list in  the  army  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  trying  to  work  out  this  mat- 
ter, because  there  is  merit  in  his  amend- 
ment However.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  insist  upon  calling  up  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time  If  he  does  insist  on 
doing  so.  I  shall  be  forced  to  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  vm- 
derstand  the  Senator's  position.  I  ap- 
preciate his  position  and  also  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Nevertheless,  this  amendment  is  just  as 
much  in  order  as  the  preceding  seven 
amendments  which  were  offered  and 
which  were  adopted  this  afternoon,  and 
I  shall  insist  upon  a  vote.  Those  other 
amendments  also  constitute  legislation. 
My  proposal  is  just  another  legislative 
proposal.  I  told  the  committee  last  week 
that  unle5!s  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
withdraws  the  ruling  which  has  created 
all  this  misunderstanding  and  contro- 
versy I  would  feel  obliged  to  press  for  a 
vote.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 
Mr  Macy,  has  affirmed  tiie  fact  that 
never  m  the  history  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  a  similar  ruling  been 
l.«vsued.  I  shall  insist  upon  a  vote  on  my 
amendment.  This  Civil  Service  ruling 
establishes  an  entirely  new  precedent. 
Congress  might  Just  as  well  throw  up  the 
red  tlaK  now  to  alert  not  only  this  admin- 
istration but  others  as  well,  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  right  to  use  1  million 
civil  service  employees  as  pawns  to  pro- 
mote their  legislative  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  following  which  I  shall  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  while  the  quorum  call  was  In 
progress  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  and  I 
understand  that  he  has  also  talked  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  Mr.  Biacy  said 
that  in  view  of  the  controversy  which 
has  ari.sen  in  connection  with  his  re- 
cent ruling  he  Ls  withdrawing  or  re- 
scinding effective  Immediately  this 
phrase  of  his  recent  ruling  which  my 
amendment  proposed  to  repeal.  The 
language  in  the  ruling  which  is  being 
rescinded  is  as  follows: 

Aware  of  these  Implications,  however,  the 
career  official  nuiy  expUUn  the  position  of 
the  administration  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  Interested  public  groups. 

The  Commissioner  said  that  in  view 
of  what  he  thinks  developed  from  a  mis- 
understanding, he  is  today  rescinding 
this  part  of  the  recent  ruling.  The 
withdrawal  or  re.scinding  of  this  con- 
troversial provision  automatically  nulli- 
fies the  interpretations  placed  upon  It 
by  the  Attorney  General. 
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I  am  delighted  with  Mr.  ICacy's  de- 
cision. Stnoe  be  is  wtthdrawlnff  the  con- 
trovenlal  part  of  the  ruling  effeettre 
tmmedlatcty  It  eliminates  controveiay. 

I  quote  the  controversial  paragraph 
of  his  rullnc: 

Pending  legislation;  A  more  difficult  de- 
cision Is  faced  when  new  or  changed  pro- 
grams are  pending  before  Congreea  In  the 
form  of  protM3«ed  l«glaUtlon.  Detlnlttve 
sututory  Ungua«e  prohlblU  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  "pubUcity  or  propa- 
ganda destined  to  support  or  defeat  leg- 
islation pending  before  Congress."  Such 
language  clearly  limits  the  career  official's 
poelUon  of  poeslble  support  of  or  opposition 
to  new  or  amendatory  leglslatloa.  Aware  of 
these  ImpUcaUoos,  however,  the  career  of- 
Oclal  may  explain  tho  pooltlon  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  proposed  legislation 
before  interested  publii:  groups. 

The  last  sentence  is  the  language 
about  which  all  thLs  controversy  arose. 

Mr.  Macy  has  jujt  advised  that  ef- 
fective hnmedlately  he  Is  rescinding  this 
part  of  the  ruling. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  trf  Delaware.  First. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arieona  (Mr.  Hatdkh], 
who  also  talked  to  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
confirm  what  the  Ser.ator  from  Delaware 
has  said.  I  have  talked  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  he  told  m(!  just  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated  he  told  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  read  into  the 
Record  the  words  to  which  he  objected, 
which  the  Commissioner  has  now  with- 
drawn— so  as  to  show  what  has  been 
withdrawn? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
the  language  stricken  from  the  ruling  is 
that  last  sentence  «-hlch  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aware  of  these  Implications,  howeyer,  the 
career  official  may  ezT>lain  the  position  of 
the  administration  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  Interested  public  groups. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ij  the  quotation  the 
part  he  has  now  withdrawn? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  It 
is  the  language  to  wlilch  I  objected  and 
under  which  there  «*as  given  the  order 
that  civil  service  emjiloyees  could  be  ex- 
pected and  required  to  speak  for  the 
administration's  proifram.  Under  this 
language.  It  was  rul^d  that  they  could 
speak  either  for  or  aijainst  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  but  It  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Attorney  General  that  if  they 
spoke  against  it  that  would  be  a  serious 
Impropriety. 

Here  is  the  language  to  which  we  ob- 
jected: 

Aware  of  these  implications,  however,  the 
career  official  may  expl^  in  the  position  of  the 
administration  in  the  propoaed  legislation 
t)efore  Interested  publis  groups. 

It  was  this  ruling  and  the  broad  in- 
terpretation which  was  placed  on  it  by 
the  Attorney  GenenJ  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  CmlsonI  and  myself 
proposed  to  repeal. 

Since  the  oon trove  rslal  language  is  be- 
ing withdrawn  by  the  Commisslcmer, 
there  Is  nothing  left  to  vote  on. 


Our  amendment  is  no  longer  needed. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Macy's  action  of  sim- 
ply rescinding  the  ruling  Is  by  far  the 
better  scduUon.  I  am  glad  his  decision 
came  btfore  the  vote  was  taken. 

So  I  repeat— the  language  I  have  Just 
now  read  is  being  stricken  in  its  entirety 
from  the  recent  ruling.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  said  that  that  will  be  done 
Immediately  and  that  appropriate  notice 
will  be  sent  out  to  all  the  agencies, 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Commissioner  for 
his  cooperation  in  this  connection. 

In  view  of  this  armouncnnent,  natural- 
ly the  amendment  I  now  have  at  the 
desk — which  was  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overriding  the  ruling — is  no 
longer  necessary  and  will  be  withdrawn. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  now  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CARLSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  in 
the  Chamber  this  afternoon  during  the 
discussion  of  what  has  been  known  as 
the  Williams  amendment,  affecting  Fed- 
eral civil  service  employees,  I  am  de- 
lighted by  the  action  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
commend  Mr.  John  Macy.  distinguished 
Chairman,  for  the  action  taken. 

Tht  language  greatly  disturbed  me 
when  it  appeared  under  the  heading: 
"Ruling:  Role  of  the  Career  Official  in 
Support  of  Federal  Programs,"  dated 
January  10, 1962. 

I  have  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  Federal  employees,  and  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject  with  the  Chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
Ccnnmlssion.  I  am,  therefore,  greatly 
pleased  that  they  have  rescinded  these 
words,  which  action  I  think  has  some 
bearing  on  the  future  welfare  of  our 
civil  service  employees. 

I  read  from  the  ruling  of  January  10, 
1962,  these  words:  "aware  of  these  im- 
plications, however — ." 

This  is  the  language  that  disturbed  me 
greatly — 

The  career  official  may  explain  the  position 
of  the  administration  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation before  interested   public  groups. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion that  Federal  employees  should  enter 
into  political  campaigns,  but  there  was 
an  implication  and  a  threat  that  might 
have  been  misunderstood.  Therefore  I 
am  very  much  pleased  by  the  action 
which  was  taken  to  rescind  that  lan- 
guage. I  think  it  settled  an  issue  that 
was  of  coiicem  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

KKSCISSION  OF  XULIMG  BT  CIVIL  SEKVICK 

coMMisaiDWxa  msct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  submitted 
an  amendment  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  override  the  ruling  of  January 
10  as  it  had  been  issued  by  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commlasioner  Macy,  wherein  he  had 
instructed  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies that  they  could  pass  down  to  civil 
service  employees  the  ruling  that  carev 
officials  "may  explain  the  position  of  the 


administration  in  the  propoaed  legisla- 
tion before  Interested  public  groups." 

I  had  taken  exception  to  this  ruling 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  imquestlon- 
ably  break  down  the  civil  service  system 
and  that  it  would  allow  the  adminis- 
tration to  mobilize  1  million-odd  civil 
service  employees  as  agents  who  could 
be  used  to  support  and  defend  the  ad- 
ministration's pending  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

I  pointed  out  that  this  Interpretation 
was  in  direct  violati<m  of  the  law  which 
specifically  prohibited  such  activities  by 
career  employees. 

The  opinion  rendered  on  this  ruling  of 
Commissioner  Macy  by  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  went  even  further  and  said  that 
these  civil  service  employees  could  be 
expected  to  support  the  administration's 
legislative  program  but  that  it  would  be 
considered  a  "serious  imprt^riety"  if 
they  opposed  It. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
I  was  offering  was  to  override  this  ruling 
and  its  interpretation. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  we 
received  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Macy 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  agree  to  with- 
draw this  ruling.  Therefore,  with  that 
assurance.  I  withdrew  my  amendment. 
I  have  here  a  letter  dated  April  23,  signed 
by  Mr.  Macy,  confirming  the  fact  that 
he  has  withdrawn  this  controversial 
ruling.  With  this  letter  he  enclosed  a 
copy  of  a  memorandimi  which  he  sent 
out  on  April  17  to  all  department  and 
agency  heads  calling  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  officially  deleting 
the  controversial  language  from  the  pre- 
vious ruling  and  requesting  them  to 
call  this  deletion  to  the  attention  of  all 
civil  service  employees  in  their  organ- 
izations who  had  received  the  original 
guidance  memorandum. 

I  wish  to  thuik  Mr.  Macy  for  his  co- 
operati<Hi  in  rescinding  this  ruling,  and 
congratulate  him  for  the  prompt  man- 
ner in  which  he  carried  out  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  notifying  all  agency  and 
department  heads  that  he  was  rescind- 
ing the  controversial  part  of  the  earlier 
ruling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorpo- 
rate in  the  Rscoao  the  letter  of  Mr.  Macy 
dated  April  23,  1962,  along  with  a  copy 
of  his  memorandum  dated  April  17, 1962. 
as  sent  out  to  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies instructing  them  that  his  ruling  of 
January  10  had  been  rescinded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsooiti),  as  follows: 
U.S.  Civn,  Sbxvicx  CoicmsszOBr, 

WashiTigton,  B.C..  April  23, 1962. 
Hon.  JoRir  J.  Williaiis, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  SnrATOB  Williams:  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  we  reached  over  the 
telephone  on  Aprtl  16,  I  distributed  the 
attached  memorandiun  to  aU  department 
and  agency  heads  who  reeelred  my  mem- 
orandum of  guidance  dated  January  10. 
You  will  note  that  I  have  Informed  all  re- 
dpienta  that  the  cited  sentence  should  be 
deleted  from  the  original  memorandum  and 
all  those  who  received  that  memorandiun  so 
advised. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoKM  W.  MscT,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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U.S.  Civn.  SnrvicE  Commission. 
Washington.  DC  .  April  17.  1962 
Memorandum    to    Department    and    Agency 
Heads 

On  January  10  I  forwarded  to  you  a  mem- 
orandum of  guidance  on  the  "Role  of  the 
Career  OfHclal  In  Support  of  Federal  Pro- 
gram*." The  following  sentence  In  that 
memorandum  has  been  subject  to  mis- 
understanding and  controversy  "Aware  of 
these  implications,  however,  the  career  of- 
ficial may  explain  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  proposed  legislation 
before   interested   public   groups  " 

I  have  advised  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  raised  questions  concerning  this  sen- 
tence that  In  the  Interest  of  eliminating 
extended  misunderstanding  and  controversy 
I  would  Inform  all  officials  who  received  the 
original  memorandum  that  this  sentence 
should  be  deleted.  I  would  appreciate  ac- 
tion on  your  part  to  convey  Information 
concerning  this  deletion  to  those  in  your 
organization  who  received  the  original  guid- 
ance memorandum 

John  W  Macy,  Jr.. 

Chairman 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
immediately  following  these  letters  there 
be  printed  a  copy  of  the  two  laws  which 
apply  to  the  subject  as  they  will  now 
stand  and  have  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  laws 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There  are  two  laws  dealing  with  ihl.s  sub- 
ject 

Section  509  of  the  General  Government 
Matters,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1962  ap- 
proved August  3.   r961    (Public  Law  87    126 1 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  this  or  any  other  act.  or  uf  the  funds 
available  for  exf)€ndlture  bv  any  individual, 
corporation,  or  agency  InOuigd  In  this  or 
any  other  act.  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purp>o«es  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legl.slatlon  pending  before  Congress 

Section  1913.  Lobbying  With  Appropriated 
Moneys,  from  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code 

"No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  <iny 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  perstinal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  nr  other  de- 
vice. Intended  or  designed  to  influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress.  Ui  favor 
or  opp>ose.  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation;  but  this  shall  ni>t  prevent 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
of  Its  departments  or  agencies  from  cf)m- 
munlcatlng  to  Members  of  Congres.s  on  the 
request  of  any  Member  or  to  Congress, 
through  the  proper  official  channels,  requests 
for  legislation  or  appropriations  which  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  public  business 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  empl<jyee  ^f 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  nut  nmre  than 
•500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year  or 
both,  and  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the 
sviperlor  officer  vested  with  the  power  uf  re- 
moving hlprj.  shall  be  removed  from  utflce  or 
employment  '  (June  25,  1948.  ch  646.  62 
Stat.  793  J 

Mr  CARLSON  subsequently  .said  Mr 
President,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr  Williams  )  has  placed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  memorandum  to  depart- 
mental and  agency  heads,  from  thf  U  S. 


Civil  Service  Commission  The  mem- 
orandum was  signed  by  John  W  Macy, 
Jr  .  and  wa.s  dated  April  17.  1962. 

The  memorandum  deleted  from  the 
order  of  January  10  the  sentence  which 
has  caused  concern  and  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  who  axe  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  PVderal  civil 
service  employees. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  not 
only  has  my  approval,  but  al.so  has  my 
commendation  I  felt  that  the  Com- 
mission erred  in  the  use  of  the  language 
which  now  has  been  deleted:  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  di.sapproval  of  the  language 

I  do  not  l)eUeve  for  a  moment  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Commission  would 
advocate  that  civil  service  employees  be- 
come active  in  partisan  politics  or  m 
connection  with  controversial  issue.s  af- 
fectiny  the  administration 

Re«ardle.ss  of  that  Mr  President,  the 
sentence  which  now  has  been  deleted. 
had  some  implications  which  caused  con- 
cern amon^  Federal  workers  and  among 
many  of  us  who  are  greatly  intere.sted 
in  the  welfare  of  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees 

I  desire  to  commend  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commussion  and  the  other  memb«'rs 
of  the  Cornmi.ssion  for  the  action  they 
have  taken  I  think  the  action  taken 
was  appropriate  under  the  situation 
with  which  we  were  confronted  Al- 
though I  was  critical  at  the  time  when 
the  memorandum  was  issued,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  commend  the  Chairman 
for   the   action  subsequently   taken 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Madam  President 
will   the  Senator  from   Delaware  yield' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mrs 
Neuberger  in  the  chair'  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  think  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senate,  the  entire  Congress,  and 
all  other  parties  concerned  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  the  persistence  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  has  pur.'^ued 
this  matt'T  and  finally  has  prevailed 
upon  the  Commissioner  to  withdraw 
what  we  have  regarded  as  an  offensive 
ruling 

It  IS  always  most  difficult  to  uet  at 
such  matters,  if  it  is  nece.ssary  to  intro- 
duce separate  legislation  An  appropri- 
ation bill  IS  often  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  gettim;  such  things  done 

Now  that  the  Commissioner  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  correcting  the  fault. 
there  is  no  point  in  pressing  for  adopt  inn 
of  the  amendment;  and  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  nis  further  out.starulirig  public 
service 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  may  .say 
that — as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out — there  is  now  no  reason  to 
press  for  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
because  it  was  offered  for  the  purpo.se  of 
overcoming  the  objectionable  part  of  the 
rulin^',  but  now  that  part  is  withdrawn 

Mr  SALTONSTAU.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 


Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  understand 
tiiat  the  situation  now  is  as  It  was  before 
the  ruling  was  issued — namely,  that  the 
language  now  in  the  law.  which  ha«  been 
in  the  law  for  5  or  6  years,  still  prevails, 
and  that  with  this  ruling  withdrawn,  the 
language  of  the  act  is  satisfactory,  and 
sufficiently  covers  the  purposes.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct  The  existing  law  will  still  re- 
main unchanged  on  the  statute  boolcs. 
and  the  interpretation  of  it  will  go  back 
to  that  which  we  all  understood  prior  to 
the  recent  ruling 

I  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  law 
which  was  approved  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 3.  1961  It  is  a  part  of  Public  Law 
87-126: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  or  any  other  art  or  of  the  funds  avail- 
able fur  expenditure  by  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, or  agency  inc-luded  In  this  or  any 
■  ither  art.  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  prop- 
iutancla  purposes  dpslk;i\ed  to  support  or 
defeat    legislation    pending    before    Congress 

From  reading  this  law  it  can  readily 
be  .seen  that  Congress  has  never  had  any 
intention  other  than  that  civil  service 
employees  would  be  barred  from  takinK 
an  active  part  in  either  supporting  or 
defeating  pending  legislation.  There 
has  never  been  any  basis  for  the  Com- 
rni.ssioner's  ruling,  wherein  he  inter- 
preted the  above  law  to  permit  these 
employees  to  be  used  to  support  the 
adnunist ration's   programs 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That 
was  the  law  which  we  approved  The 
intent  of  Congress  was  very  clear 
However,  the  Commissioners  ruling  on 
January  10  went  beyond  any  previous 
interpretation  In  his  ruling  he  states 
that  although  he  is  "aware  of  all  these 
implications  ■  mentioned  in  the  act, 
nevertheless,  "career  officials  may  explain 
the  position  of  the  administration" 
before  interested  groups  Following  the 
Commission  s  ruling  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral exi)anded  the  interpretation  even 
further  and  stated  that  civil  service 
employees  could  explain  and  support  the 
po.sition  of  the  administration  before 
interested  public  groups,  but  that  it 
would  tx-  considered  a  "serious  impro- 
priety" to  opi>o.se  the  position  of  the 
administration,  even  though  they  dis- 
agreed with  the  legislative  program. 

The  Commi.ssioners  action  in  with- 
drawing: the  ruling  is  an  excellent  solu- 
tion As  I  told  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Commissioner,  it  is  difficult  to  write  lan- 
kiuage  to  override  an  interpretation  or 
ruling  There  is  always  the  danger  that 
the  new  language  we  write  can  be  misun- 
derstood I  think  the  best  solution  has 
been  arrived  at:  namely,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ruling  by  the  Commissioner. 

My  only  regret  is  that  his  decision  did 
not  come  earlier  m  the  day.  but  in  any 
event  it  came  before  it  was  too  late. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  If  the  Senator 
will  refer  to  page  21  of  the  committee 
report,  he  will  see  a  section  entitled 
"Civil  Service  Employees  Appearing  Be- 
fore Public  Groups  ■■  In  that  section  it 
is  suggested  that  the  committee  staff  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  study  the 
sub,)ect  further 
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Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  that 
this  study  now  becomes  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  provision  in  the  law,  which 
has  already  been  linacted  for  this  year, 
and  presumably  will  be  enacted  next 
year,  is  sufBcient  tj  cover  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  ruling  ha?  been  withdrawn? 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
the  ruling  withdrawn  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  mattiir  is  settled.  All  I 
wanted  to  do  was  to  make  sure  no  ad- 
ministration, whether  it  is  the  present 
one  or  a  succeeding  one,  regardless  of 
party,  can  ever  use  civil  service  employees 
as  pawns  in  order  to  promote  its  legis- 
lative programs  before  Congress. 

With  the  legislative  background  we 
now  have  established  and  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  obj'Xtlonable  part  of  the 
ruling  the  problem  will  be  solved  so  far 
as  this  issue  is  concerned. 

Naturally,  with  the  ruling  rescinded 
there  is  no  need  for  our  legislative 
amendment.  There  is  now  nothing  to 
repeal. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  rec- 
ognizes that  this  inhibition  is  in  effect 
until  the  eiul  of  the  fiscal  year  1962,  and 
with  that  understanding,  under  the  as- 
surjuice  given  by  tiie  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, the  Senator  f re  m  Delaware  will  insist 
on  the  inclusion  of  the  same  inhibition, 
effective  July  1.  U'62,  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  shall  insist  upon  the  same 
restrictions  being  included  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  tl.e  next  fiscal  year  Just 
as  we  have  always  done  in  preceding 
years. 

That  law  has  always  been  considered 
adequate.  It  was  only  the  recent  broad, 
and  in  my  opinion  erroneous,  interpreta- 
tion that  was  placed  upon  it  to  which  I 
objected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  so 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I 
believe  I  should  repeat  what  I  have  al- 
ready said.  This  Is  a  uniform  provision. 
It  has  been  in  the  law  since  1952.  We 
are  told  by  the  oU.er  body  that  it  will  be 
in  one  of  the  biU.s  coming  over  a  little 
later.  My  understanding  is  that  every- 
body is  happy  and  will  live  happily  to- 
gether ever  after,  imd  that  there  is  cause 
for  mutual  rejoicing.  So  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  other  ii  tercsted  Senators  are 
concerned,  this  is  :i  solution  of  a  difficult 
situation. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN       Madam    President, 

w  ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHUAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Commissioner  Macy 

ought  to  be  congratulated  for  seeing  the 

light. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
already  done  so.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
Commissioner  for  rece>gnizing  the  prob- 
lem and  rescinding  his  ruling. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  withdrawing  his  amendment. 

I  yield  now  to  tlie  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston]. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
withdrawing  his  amendment.  I  do  so 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  think  ft  is 
bad  to  be  legislating  upon  appropriation 
bills  In  connection  with  matters  which, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  can  have  a 
far-reaching  effect.  This  issue  involves 
the  Hatch  Act.  We  usually  hold  hear- 
ings on  proposals  of  this  kind.  Whether 
I  would  be  for  or  against  it,  I  think  some 
aspects  of  the  amendment  might  have 
created  some  problems. 

To  illustrate,  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
votes  are  taken  from  year  to  year  on  crop 
programs  and  other  programs.  I  fear 
the  amendment  as  drawn  would  prevent 
the  Agriculture  Department  or  its  agen- 
cies from  telling  the  people  what  the  pro- 
gram was  to  be.  So  we  must  be  very 
careful  when  we  legislate  in  that  field. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
withdrawing  his  amendment.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  he  had  informa- 
tion from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  the  effect  that  It  had  canceled  the 
order  which  had  been  issued. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  for  his  state- 
ment. However,  I  point  out.  in  all  fair- 
ness, that  the  amendment  was  not 
withdrawn  because  I  do  not  think  that 
this  appropriation  bill  was  the  appropri- 
ate place  for  It  to  be  offered.  I  would 
have  insisted  on  action.  The  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn  only  because  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  in  view  of  the  rescis- 
sion by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  his  recent  ruling.  Had 
that  not  been  done  I  would  have  insisted 
on  final  action  on  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  no  admin- 
istration be  permitted  to  enlist  any  civil 
service  employee,  regardless  of  which 
administration  is  in  power,  to  go  out  and 
adv(x:ate  its  programs.  Sure,  such  em- 
ployees have  not  only  a  right,  but  a  re- 
sponsibility, to  go  before  interested  pub- 
lic groups  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
explain  a  law  which  has  already  been 
enacted. 

Whether  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  I  happen  to  be  for  the  law 
is  immaterial.  Once  a  law  is  passed  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  All  Gov- 
ernment officials  then  have  a  right  and 
a  responsibility  to  help  to  explain  the 
law  and  to  make  it  work. 

But  no  administration  has  a  right  to 
force  the  civil  service  employees,  imder 
a  directive,  to  support  its  pending  legis- 
lative programs. 

Unless  that  ruling  had  been  rescinded 
or  overruled  by  congressional  action,  our 
entire  civil  service  system  could  have 
been  destroyed. 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  having  scored  another 
great  victory  for  the  American  taxpayer 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
has  developed  quite  a  list  of  notches  in 
the  totem  pole  in  his  tent  by  utilizing 
the  proposed  amendment  device  to  stop 
unsavory  practices  which  he  finds  ramp- 


ant  in   the  American   Government.    I 
salute  him  for  his  efforts. 

Now  that  the  amendment  has  been 
withdrawn  because  of  a  commitment 
made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  situation 
is  the  same  as  before — whether,  imder 
the  terms  of  the  commitment  and  under 
the  terms  of  the  understsoidlng  acquired 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  di- 
rective urging  civil  service  employees  to 
inject  themselves  into  the  political  situa- 
tion has  been  withdrawn;  whether  the 
civil  service  employees  still  have  the  per- 
mission of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  engage  in  such  activity;  or  whether, 
by  the  removal  of  the  directive,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  situation  in  which  the  civil 
service  employees  are  prohibited,  as  they 
were  in  the  past,  from  injecting  them- 
selves into  political  discussions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
the  withdrawal  of  the  ruling  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, we  are  now  back  to  where  we  were 
before  the  ruling  of  last  January. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  is  the  Senator's 
understanding  as  to  where  we  were 
before? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
all  career  civil  service  employees  are 
prohibited  from  injecting  themselves  in 
the  controversial  question  of  supporting 
or  opposing  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  think  that  is  fine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  associate  myself,  by 
direction  or  indirection,  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  since 
he  sort  of  deplored  resort  to  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill  to  achieve 
a  salutary  end. 

This  is  the  place  for  action.  Madam 
President,  and  that  is  the  way  to  get 
the  job  done.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  unfolding  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  it 
has  been  through  the  control  of  the 
purse  strings  that  the  people  and  their 
representatives  historically  have  been 
able  to  keep  excessive  grabs  for  power 
from  being  committeed  by  overzealous 
administrators.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
what  happened  in  the  meadow  of 
Runnymed  in  1215.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  petitions  of  rights  and  with  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  This  is  the  place  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  supposed  to  have  an  Impact,  in  deal- 
ing with  appropriations. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
continue  to  keep  his  eyes  close  to  the 
keyhole,  watching  for  these  little  politi- 
cal peccadilloes,  and  that  when  he  sees 
them  he  will  continue  to  use  the  power 
of  the  purse  of^the  people  to  stop  them, 
because  when  we  stop  the  spending  of 
money  we  have  them  completely  and 
permanently  stopped. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
agree  with  him  fully.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  appropriate  places  to  push  for 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation.  The 
best  evidence  that  I  did  not  select  the 
wrong  vehicle  Is  that  we  were  successful 
in  getting  the  ruling  withdrawn  prior 
to  the  vote. 
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Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said  Ma- 
dam President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  comments 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
during  a  recent  controversy  on  this  same 
subject  I  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  have  included  not  only  the  civil 
servants  but  also  the  members  of  the 
ASC  committees  and  employees  of  the 
Extension  Service. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  statement  from 
the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Manage- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  pointing  out 
that  the  statement  should  be  circulated 
or  reproduced  and  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  employees  in  ASCS 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  this  state- 
ment there  is  included  the  recent  ruling 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  to  wit. 

Aware  ui  these  implications,  however  the 
career  offlclal  may  explain  the  positinii  "f 
the  administration  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion   before    Interested    public   groups 

Madam  President,  in  view  of  the  as- 
surances given  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware i  Mr.  Williams  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  I  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, this  should  no  longer  be  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Department  can  be  expected  to  fol- 
low the  assurances  given  the  foregoing 
Senators. 

The  only  suggestion  I  might  offer  is 
that  this  changed  policy  be  extended 
to  the  Extension  Service  as  well  as  the 
ASCS. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
statement,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Role  or  the  Career  OmciAL  in  Stpport  or 
PxoEKAL   Programs 

1  Purpose  To  transmit  as  Exhibit  1  a 
statement  by  the  Chairman  rif  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  describing  the  apprwpn- 
ate  role  of  career  ofUclals  in  supporting  ad- 
ministration programs  This  statement 
should  t>e  circulated  or  reproduced  and 
brought  t<j  the  attention  of  the  employees 
in  .^SCS 

2  Disposal  Authority     July  1    1962 

The  extent  to  which  Federal  career  officials 
should  publicly  support  current  and  discuss 
profxjsed  programs  of  their  departments  and 
agencies  requires  thoughtful  Judgment  by  all 
concerned  The  role  of  the  career  offlna;  Is 
BtUl   evolving  within   our  system  of  govern- 


ment with  the  consequence  that  the  prece- 
dent of  longstanding  traditU)n  is  not  avail- 
able. It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  that 
uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  role  the 
career  official  should  play  In  program  ad- 
vocacy This  uncertainty  has  p'umpted  re- 
qviests  from  career  officials  particularly  In 
the  field  service  and  from  department  and 
agency  heads  for  guidance 

Ni)  definitive  standard  can  be  enunrl.ited 
to  define  this  role  Discretion  and  JucIr- 
meni  must  be  applied  by  both  Pre.sidential 
appointees  and  career  (jffli-iais  within  the  con- 
text of  eich  problem  a.s  it  arises  With  this 
In  mind  It  may  be  helpful.  nevertheles.s  t" 
consider  the  following  guidelines 

1  Programs  already  authorized  by  law  or 
Executive  order  When  a  Federal  program  is 
b.ised  on  law  or  Executive  rirder  every  career 
official  has  a  positive  obligation  to  make  it 
function  as  efficiently  and  ec(jnomlcally  as 
possible  and  to  support  It  as  long  as  It  Is  a 
part  of  recognized  public  policy  This  means 
that  a  career  official  may  properly  make 
speeches  explaining  and  Interpreting  a  cur- 
rent program  Identifying  its  pvibllc  purposes 
citing  Its  a'-hlevements  defending  It  agaln.st 
uninformed  or  unjust  criticisms,  pointing 
out  need  for  possible  corrective  action  or 
soliciting  views  for  lmpr<iving  It  The  fact 
that  the  pr'gruni  wa.>  the  subject  of  partisan 
controversy  during  the  stages  cif  enactment 
or  development  would  In  no  sense  lessen 
this  ribllgatlon  although  the  career  official 
should  exercl.se  care  In  divorcing  his  rem:'rks 
from  a  strictly   political  context 

2  Pending  legislation  A  more  difficult 
declsliin  is  faced  when  new  or  changed  pro- 
gr.«ms  ire  pending  before  Congress  in  the 
form  of  proposed  legislation  Deflnltlve 
statutory  language  prohibits  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  "publicity  "t  prop- 
aganda designed  to  support  or  defeat  legisla- 
tion [)ending  before  C'mgre.ss  '  Such 
language  clearly  limits  the  career  ofTici.«l  s 
position  of  possible  support  of  or  ^.(ip<«ition 
to  new  or  amendatory  leglslatu>n 

Aw.ire  of  these  inipllcatlons.  however,  the 
career  official  may  explain  the  pf^sltion  of  the 
administration  In  the  proposed  legislation 
before  Interested  public  ktroups  Frequently 
career  officials  are  recjuested  to  testify  on 
{)ending  legislative  proposals  before  congres- 
sion.il  Committees  Presidential  appoliitees 
shotild  re<-ognlze  potential  [«ilitii'ai  involve- 
ment in  assigning  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tive testimony  to  career  officials  In  most  in- 
stances, the  career  officials  should  be  us«?d  to 
present  f.ictual  or  terhnlcal  testimony  with 
policy  adv'>cacy  reserved  for  presentation  by 
the    Presidential    appointee 

A  special  circumstance  arises  when  con- 
gressional Committees  request  the  technical 
services  of  career  officials  to  assist  In  drafting 
bills  or  reports  Even  in  politically  con- 
troversial axeas  such  an  .xssignnient  Is  ap- 
propriate if  It  is  understiKKl  that  the  career 
official  Is  serving  as  a  technical  expert  to  as- 
sist In  Committee  work  under  the  direction 
of  committee  leadership 

John  W    Macy   Jr  , 

V  S   Civil  Srri  ire  Cornnnststnri 

Mr  HOLLAND  Madam  President, 
as  Senators  will  recall,  we  passed  by  the 
Items  relative  to  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  at  the  time  of  earlier  action.  I 
stateti  that  I  had  agreed  to  withhold 
them  until  lat^r.  so  that  the  distin- 
guished .senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits!  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  to  the  Chamber  I  told  the  Sen- 
ator thai  in  the  event  the  bill  was  ready 
for  final  action  except  as  to  those  items 
It  would  be  necessary  to  proceed.  I  now 
find  my.self  in  that  position 

I  note  the  distinL'uished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New   York   I  Mr    Keating  I    is 


m  the  Chamber  It  seems  to  me  we  must 
take  up  the  Items  relative  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  Perhaps  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  will  arrive  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  discu.ssion. 

Mr  KEATING  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr   HOLLAND      I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING  The  Senator  has  been 
ver>-  gracious  I  know  my  senior  col- 
league would  not  wish  m  any  way  to 
delay  consideration  of  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
au^r  from  Florida  certainly  has  done  all 
he  could  to  defer  consideration  until  the 
hist  moment  It  may  be  that  before  the 
debate  is  concluded  my  colleague  will 
arrive  in  the  Chamb<'r 

Vhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

Mr  HOLLAND  Madam  President, 
before  the  clerk  reads  the  amendment  I 
wi.sh  to  .say  that  there  are  two  amend - 
menl,s  to  be  considered  I  give  notice  of 
both,  so  that  Senators  will  not  be  sur- 
prised 

The  first  relates  to  an  amoimt  The 
House  grunted  $17  million  out  of  the  $25 
million  recjuested  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  St'nate  committee  action 
cut  that  figure  of  $17  million  to  $15  mil- 
lion S<Miators  will  find  that  on  line  22, 
page  3.  of  the  printed  bill 

In  addition  there  is  an  amendment  on 
which  the  committee  has  instructed  me 
to  endeavor  to  have  action  taken,  which 
would  allow  for  a  US  Commissioner  to 
represent  the  Ftnleral  Government  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
fair,  since  so  much  PVderal  money  will 
be  involved  That  amendment  will  be 
considered  later  than  the  money  amend- 
ment, to  which  I  have  referred. 

Madiun  President.  I  ask  that  first  the 
amendment  which  relates  to  the  money 
amount  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  3. 
line  22.  after  the  word  "diem",  it  is  pro- 
fXKsed  to  strike  out  ■■$17,000,000"  and  to 
insert    •$15  000,000" 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
a  point  of  order  for  clarification  Will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  that 
purpose' 

Mr  HOLLAND     I  yield 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  wish  to  make  sure 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  offer  an 
amendment  relating  to  this  section  also. 
My  amendment  would  strike  out  the  sec- 
tion providing  for  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  covered  in  lines  15  to  23  on  page  3 
of  the  bill 

I  wish  to  make  certain  of  that.  The 
St^nator  from  Florida  has  reassured  me 
I  would  be  in  a  proper  parliamentary 
position  to  offer  my  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  correct,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  It  stated  on  the  record. 
There  will  be  a  whole  series  of  parlia- 
mentary b«'ar  traps  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  as  will  be  revealed.  I  wish 
to  be  sure  with  respect  to  this  item. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Florida  of  course  is  not  the  one  to  rule, 
but  the  Senator  from  Florida  under- 
stands that  the  bill,  as  agreed  to  so  far, 
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was  agreed  to  with  the  full  understand- 
ing that  no  such  action  as  that  to  be 
attempted  to  be  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  be  barred  or 
banned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMniE.  Madam  President, 
have  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  3,  line  22. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Would  it  not  make  the 
task  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  more 
simple  if  the  Senate  proceeded  to  adopt 
the  amendment  relating  to  the  Commis- 
sioner? Would  the  Senator  prefer  to 
bring  that  up  separately? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Go  right  ahead. 
So  far  as  I  know,  that  amendment  is 
noncontroversial . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cluk.  On  page  3, 
line  20.  following  the  comma,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  irisert  the  following:  "including 
compensation  of  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  at  the  rate  of  $19,500  per 
annum." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  speaks  for  itself.  Under 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  the  Federal 
Govermnent  is  committed  to  spend  $15 
million.  Therefore,  of  course,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  a  representative  in  charge  of 
its  important  building  and  exhibits.  I 
have  before  me  a  statement  which  shows 
the  precedents  in  such  matters  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Century  21  Exposition  at 
Seattle,  the  1939  Worlds  Fair  at  New 
York,  and  the  1933  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  amendment,  4-11-62 — B,  provides  for 
a  U.S.  Commlsaloner  for  the  New  Tork 
World's  Pair  at  a  salary  of  $19,500  per  an- 
num. The  House  committee  blU.  aa  re- 
ported, contained  provision  for  thla  position 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $19,600  per  annum; 
on  a  point  of  order,  this  matter  was  stricken 
from  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
am  Informed  that  there  are  ample  precedents 
for  such  positions  In  connection  with  Fed- 
eral participation  In  past  world  fairs  and 
expositions.  Public  Law  8&-880,  approved 
September  2.  1958,  authorized  a  commis- 
sioner at  a  salary  of  $17,500  for  the  Century 
21  Exposition  at  Seattle.  Wash.;  Public  Law 
860.  84th  Congress  authorized  for  the  Brus- 
sels Exhibition  a  commissioner  at  a  salary 
not  In  excess  of  that  of  a  chief  of  mission 
at  a  class  2  post;  authority  for  a  conunls- 
sioner  for  the  1939  World's  Pair  In  New 
York  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  was  approved  by 
50  Stat.  403;  authority  for  a  commissioner 
for  the  1933  World's  Fair  In  Chicago  at  a 
salary  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  annimi  was 
approved   In   47  SUt.  40;    HJl.  7768   whlcb 


was  to  provide  for  planning  the  participation 
of  the  United  Stotes  in  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  1964  and  1066 
contains  a  provision  for  a  UjB.  Commissioner 
at  a  salary  rate  applicable  to  an  Assistant 
Secretary.  This  bill  passed  the  House  Au- 
gust 23,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
for  fear  that  there  may  be  a  misunder- 
standing, I  have  offered  the  amendment 
and  it  has  beep  adopted  subject  to  the 
clear  understanding  that  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  entire  section  to  which  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  about  to  address  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  committee  for  inserting  in 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  the  item 
of  $7,092,000  for  the  assistance  of  the 
school  construction  program.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  we  make  the  ap- 
propriation at  this  time.  I  am  glad  that 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  include  the  item. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, which  appears  on  page  557 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, calling  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  this  subject  when  the  hear- 
ings were  being  conducted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatz. 
CoMMiTTZE  ON  Post  Oftice 

AND  Civn,  Sekvice. 

April  6.  1962. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Senatos  Holland:  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  Wednesday,  and  It  is  now  In 
your  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

In  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
the  House  added  $15.7  million  to  the  program 
for  Federal  aid  for  Impacted  sdhool  districts. 
This  will  make  It  possible  to  pay  100  percent 
of  the  entitlements  under  Public  Law  874, 
However,  this  supplemental  appropriation 
did  not  Include  the  $7,092,000  needed  to  meet 
the  100  percent  of  the  entitlements  for  con- 
struction purposes  under  Public  Law  815, 
The  omission  of  this  $7,092,000  by  the  House 
In  this  supplemental  appropriation  poses  a 
critical  problem  for  a  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  United  States,  and  South  Caro- 
lina In  particular. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  In  one  partic- 
ular district,  school  district  No.  2  of  Rich- 
land County,  S.C.,  we  have  had  an  increase 
of  139  percent  in  student  enrollment  in  the 
past  10  years,  and  we  are  currently  running 
under  the  double  session  every  day,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  next  school  year, 
unless  we  are  able  to  get  the  $137,270  that 
the  Office  of  Education  has  notified  my  State 
that  it  is  now  eligible  for  under  section  6, 
PubUc  Law  SIS. 

Senator,  I  urge  that  you  respectfully  in- 
clude In  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
the  $7,092,000  needed  for  Public  Law  816. 
My  request  is  that  your  committee  look  into 
this  matter  thorotighly  and  I  believe  that 
you  wiU  agree  with  me  on  this  matter. 
With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olin  D.  Johnstok. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  offer  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3  of 
the  bill,  as  amended,  it  is  proix>8ed  to 
strike  out  all  the  language  pertaining 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  beginning 
with  line  15  through  the  period  on  line 
23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  would  eliminate  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  which  provides  $15 
million  for  participation  in  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  why  I  am  offering  the 
amendment.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
tried  very  hard,  as  has  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  L^usche]  also  to  de- 
termine how  we  could  raise  a  point  of 
order  on  the  amendment. 

APPROPRIATION  IS  NOT  AUTHORIZD 

I  have  done  so  because  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  no  basic  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  for  the  New  York 
World  Pair.  The  appropriation  is  based 
upon  authdi-ity  contained  In  Public  Law 
87-256,  the  Mutual  Education  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  which  was  authored 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbrichi]  and  which 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1961. 

This  appropriation  represents  a  classic 
example  of  the  need  for  authorization 
legislation  under  these  circumstances. 
The  authority  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  based  on  the  omission  of  lan- 
guage in  previous  exchange  acts. 

The  author  of  the  act,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  in  his  testi- 
mony observed  that  there  was  no  signifi- 
cance attached  to  the  elimination  of 
the  word  "abroad,"  and  that  his  com- 
mittee considered  it  obvious  that  proj- 
ects under  the  particular  act  would  be 
"abroad."  Public  Law  87-256  author- 
izes grants  for  cultural  exchanges,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York  is  a  cultural 
exchange  between  New  York  and  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

That  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  appropriation  could 
be  justified. 

This  point  is  made  clear  in  the  hear- 
ing on  this  appropriation,  as  follows: 

Senator  Holland.  I  thought  I  understood 
that  point,  but  I  was  trying  to  get  It  com- 
pletely clear.  In  the  case  of  Seattle,  as  I 
recall  it,  we  had  authorizing  legislation. 

Senator  Pitlbright.  Yes.  This  bill  which 
I  sponsored  in  the  Senate  and  which  Con- 
gressman Hats  8]x>nsored  In  the  House,  was 
a  combination  of  existing  legislation  in 
many  fields,  including  the  old  act,  the  bill  I 
sponsored,  and  several  other  bills,  and  among 
those  was  a  provision  regarding  fairs.  As  I 
stated  here,  the  previous  langxiage  had  limit- 
ed this  to  participation  In  fairs  abroad. 
This  language  was  not  carried  over  and  it 
does,  apparently,  on  Its  face,  authorize  i>ar- 
tlcipatlon  In  domestic  fairs. 
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So  I  MBume  Ks  to  dooMstie  fain  there  Is 
legUlAtlTs  authority  for  participating  al- 
though, like  It  l3  atatad,  in  the  caae  of 
Seattle  they  sought  ipeclflc  authority  and 
got  It  with  the  reserTatlon  that  I  mentioned 
about  It  being  on  land  which  la  deeded  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  accepted. 

Senator  HoLuiNO.  The  Senatora  from  New 
York  depend  then  for  their  authorisation 
upon  legislation  sponsored  for  passage  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Txruaaam.  That  was  a  very 
unusual  circumstance,  but  It  la  true  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  was  not  In  the 
minds  of  the  committee  when  that  particu- 
lar bill  was  passed. 

ntCKNICALITT   BAKS   FOINT  OF  OKOn 

Madam  President,  a  blU  (H.R.  7763 » 
passed  the  House  and  Is  pending  In  the 
Senate  which  would  authorize  planning 
for  a  US.  project  at  the  New  York  Pair 
Since  that  bill  has  not  been  enacted.  I 
thought  a  point  of  order  could  be  made 
against  the  appropriation  to  the  effect 
that  neither  the  project  nor  the  plan- 
ning have  been  authorized. 

I  have  Just  checked  with  the  parlia- 
mentarian and  I  have  been  Informed 
that  there  is  a  technical  reason  why  such 
a  point  of  order  would  not  be  well  taken. 
and  that  Ls  the  fact  that  the  House  has 
already  adopted  all  of  the  langua^'e  in 
this  apropriation  bill  pertaining  to  the 
New  York  Pair  except  the  particulir 
figures.  The  House  having  acted,  of 
course,  the  Senate  is  not  in  a  position 
to  invalidate  by  point  of  order  a  prior 
action  by  the  House. 

As  I  have  said,  the  New  York  World'.s 
Fair  appropriations  proposal  is  a  classic 
example  of  what  is  wron«  with  passing 
proposed  legislation  that  has  not  been 
through  the  authorization  process,  be- 
cause there  is  an  almost  total  lack  of 
Justification  for  the  appropriation,  of  a 
kind  that  I  have  not  heretofore  seen  in 
my  experience  in  the  Senate. 

The  House-passed  bill,  H-R  7761, 
would  only  authorize  planning  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  fair.  According  to 
the  presentation  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, the  President's  support  was  for 
that  bill,  that  is,  for  planning  and  think- 
ing about  possible  participation,  not 
more.  The  presentation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  the  House  com- 
nuttee  on  March  19,  1962.  included  the 
statement  that  "if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  participate  in  the  fair,  it  is 
necessary  to  authorize  the  participation 
at  once  so  that  the  project  would  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  allotted  time." 

I  emphasize  the  word  "authorize." 

This  Is  a  statement  regarding  an  ap- 
propriation which,  according  to  their 
own  testimony,  had  yet  to  be  authorized 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  there 
were  additional  references  to  the  fact 
that  authorization  was  needed 

The  authorization  point  which  I  am 
making  is  not  a  technicality.  A  quick 
review  of  the  Justification  for  total  re- 
quirements shows  among  other  things 
that  no  plan  for  a  building  exists  at  the 
present  time.  Not  even  the  design  or 
detailed  concept  of  the  building  is 
known.  Yet  for  this  purpose  we  are 
asked  to  provide  a  cool  $10  million  for 
the  building 

Incidentally,  as  I  said.  HR.  7763  would 
have  authorized  $300,000  for  planning 
and.  of  course,  that  has  not  been  passed 


WHAT  BOM.  IS  BunxiMor 

The  difficulty  In  the  situation  is  made 
obvious  from  one  clear  contradiction.  In 
the  course  of  the  testimony.  It  was  de- 
veloped on  page  60  of  the  House  hear- 
ings, and  on  page  466  of  the  Senate  hear- 
inifs,  that  the  gross  floorspace  for  the 
building  would  he  220.000  square  feet. 
But  on  page  73  of  the  Hou.se  hearings  it 
is  stated  that  the  gross  floorspace  would 
be  286,000  square  feet.  There  is  no  rec- 
onciliation of  that  contradictory  testi- 
mony. On  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  pre- 
sented, we  cannot  determine  within  30 
percent  what  size  building  we  are  appro- 
priating money  for.  There  is  no  way  of 
telling  what  happened  to  the  extra  66.000 
square  feet. 

What  size  will  the  building  be''  Will 
It  be  a  building  containing  220,000 
square  feet  or  one  containing  286,000 
.square  feet?  How  much  will  it  cost  per 
square  foot?  Will  it  co.st  $44  per  .square 
foot  or  far  more?  It  is  very  difficult  to 
tell. 

ONK  MILLION     EIGHTY -SCVKN  THOUSAND 
(>0:.L.AaS  T<J  OElIOE  "WH.AT  TO  Ix/' 

Another  reason  why  it  seem.s  to  nw  the 
project  is  a  classic  example  of  Congress 
appropriating  money  without  having  any 
real  idea  of  what  tlie  appropriation  is  fur 
is  that  there  is  no  authorization  provid- 
mg  guidelmes  and  providing  a  clear  de- 
scription of  where  the  money  would  go. 
One  million,  eighty-seven  tliousand  dol- 
lars is  requested  for  development  of 
concepts"  and  "design  and  engineering." 
Thi.s  indicate.s  that  there  i.s  no  idea  here 
at  all  a.s  to  what  they  are  KoinK  to  do  a.s 
yet  with  the  money,  and  have  set  a.suie 
a  part  of  it  to  think  about  liuw  to  spend 
the  rest. 

rEXlEJtAI    GOVERVMENT  Br.AR.S  TOTM.   TdST 

Thtre  i.s  no  indication  of  industry  or 
regional  or  private  or  museum  or  other 
contributions  to  the  US.  pavilion  Ap- 
parently every  la.st  item,  including  many 
which  relate  to  local  or  .special  private 
intere.st.s — .such  a.s  oil  or  .steel,  and  oth- 
ers— will  be  iKiught  and  paid  for  in  full 
by  the  U  S.  Government,  if  such  an  item 
appears  in  the  US.  pavilion. 

In  '.hi.s  connection,  we  should  note  that 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  several  other 
countries  are  doing  their  exhibits  on  a 
commercial  ba.si.s  The  Government  i.s 
not  paying  for  their  representation  Of 
course  as  pointed  out  previously,  many 
of  them  will  charge  admission. 
TWO  HU»nmj3>  AND  rivi  I  thousand  Dr>LLAa.s  roa 

■  ANYONE'S  '     T«AVKL 

Then  there  I.s  also  an  item  for  travel 
It  is  stated  in  the  Hou.^c  hear'.nfjs,  at  page 
60 

During  the  5  years  'if  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  the  fslr  there  will  be  considerable 
need  fur  travel 

Fur  that  purpose  $250,000  vkJl  be  re- 
quired. 

Madam  Pre.sident,  there  Is  no  defini- 
tion or  description  of  what  Ls  meant  by 
travel,  and  for  what  purpose  it  would 
t)e  done,  or  how  it  would  be  authorized. 
There  are  no  limitations. 

If  the  funds  become  available  on  May 
1,  1962.  there  are  3  years  and  5  months 
until  the  fair  i.s  over.  The  question  nat- 
urally arises:  Will  there  be  an  additional 


1  year  and  7  months  spent  in  traveling 
to  close  and  clean  up  the  fair,  or  la  there 
included  all  the  time  since  about  October 
1960?  This  Is  not  very  clear,  Madam 
President. 

At  page  61  of  the  House  hearing  under 
the  title  "Transportation  of  Things.  '  It 
Is  indicated  that  a  large  volume  of  equip- 
ment, including  "electronic  equipment 
and  scientific  devices  '  will  have  to  be 
shipped  to  the  fair,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

Is  all  this  equipment  to  be  bought  from 
manufacturers?  Are  they  not  going  to 
be  asked  to  contribute  the  many  items 
which  relate  to  public  relations  and  pres- 
tige? Will  not  the  manufacturers  even 
carry  the  cost  of  getting  their  products 
from  their  factories  to  New  York  City? 
What  IS  going  to  tiappen  to  the  items, 
such  as  a  big  computer,  or  a  modern 
crane,  for  example,  after  the  fair  is 
over  ? 

UTILITY     CO.ST     J  USTWlCATlt  i  M     LOSXS      S40     DATB 

Under  "Utilities"  is  stated  that  the 
cost  of  water,  gas,  and  electricity  for 
the  fair  will  be  $550  a  day.  and  that  "Por 
iin  e.stunated  period  of  900  days,  this  will 
am»iunt  to  $500,000  "  Madam  President, 
since  the  fair  will  be  open  only  for  300 
days  IHO  days  in  1964  and  180  days  In 
1965 — why  do  they  need  $550  per  day 
for  the  other  540  days' 

There  i.s  no  explanation  for  It.  The 
$550  r>er  day  figure  is  computed  on  the 
ba-sis  of  900  days  It  i.s  perfectly  clear 
that  the  need  for  utilities  will  not  be 
signincunt  during  liie  period  when  the 
fair  IS  closed 

These  Justifications  are  of  the  kind 
tiuit  hitherto  only  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  get  away  with  In 
thi.s  ca.se  we  would  be  handing  these 
people  a  blank  check 

Piorrrs    to    ntw    york 

Tlie  New  York  Fair  Corp.  will  charge 
a  $2  fee  for  admission  to  the  fair. 
with  a  $1  fee  for  children.  The  esti- 
mated attendance  will  be  70  million.  At 
$2  for  adults  by  way  of  an  admission 
charge,  and  $1  for  children,  the  revenue 
should  be  at  least  $100  million. 

In  addition  to  Uiat.  of  course,  there 
will  be  a  charge  made  to  the  exhibitors 
who  will  have  exhibits  at  the  fair,  and 
to  many  concessions  at  tlie  fair  from 
which  the  people  In  New  York  expect  to 
have  an  Income 

Doi'.s  tiie  Federal  Government  share 
In  any  profit  New  York  makes?  Cer- 
tainly not.  All  profits  revert  to  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State. 

PARLIAMCNTART       BTTUATIOM       SARS      RKPATMENr 

TO   t'NrrrD  statfs 

I  also  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  Uiere  will  be  a  repayment 
to  the  Government  of  the  $15  million 
that  would  be  appropriated,  I  was  told 
by  the  Parliamentarian.  howeTtr.  that 
such  an  amedment  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  It  would  repre- 
sent legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
As  I  indicated,  I  feel  that  the  whole  ap- 
propriation is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
l)ecau.se  there  Is  no  authorization  for  It. 
I  cannot  make  that  latter  point  of  order 
l)ecause  the  Hou.se  hsis  already  acted, 
and  I  cannot  offer  any  modification  to  It, 
as  would  be  possible  on  an  authorisation 
bill.    In  this  case  it  would  t>e  legislation 
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on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  therefore 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  which  could 
be  immediately  sustained. 

COST  or  BUILDING  EXCESSIVK 

The  Federal  pavilion  is  to  cost  at  least 
$44  per  square  foot,  which  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  cost,  particularly  for  a 
temporary  building.  The  fair  will  last  2 
years  only,  and  it  is  mandatory,  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  testimony  that  I  have 
read,  that  the  building  must  be  torn 
down.  It  will  not  remain  as  a  perma- 
nent building.  It  is  to  be  torn  down 
after  2  years.  Forty-four  dollars  a 
square  foot  Is  a  great  deal  of  money  even 
for  a  permanent  building.  It  Is  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  money  for  a  temporary 
building. 

united     states     holds     title     in     SEATTLE 
BUILDING 

With  respect  to  the  Seattle  World's 
Pair  which  is  taking  place  this  year,  I 
have  already  indicated  that  an  authori- 
zation is  provided.  The  authorization 
was  developed  on  the  basis  of  "give  and 
take"  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  city  officials  in  Seattle  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  fair.  In  that  case  the 
title  to  the  Federal  building  will  remain 
in  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  city  of  Seattle.  It 
will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
Federal  office  building.  The  Federal 
Government,  therefore,  will  not  be  giving 
the  money  away.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  remain  in  possession,  and  will 
therefore  have  an  asset  of  real  value 
after  the  fair  has  concluded  operations. 

Because  there  was  no  authorization 
legislation  provided  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill,  there  is  no  such  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  and  no  opportunity  for 
negotiation  has  been  provided. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  fair,  it  is 
required  that  the  building  be  demolished 
at  the  end  of  the  fair.  New  York  City 
Ls  getting  back  the  $24  million  that  it  is 
investing  in  improvements  at  the  fair 
site.  New  York  City  is  providing  a  loan, 
not  a  grant,  of  $24  million.  New  York 
gets  that  $24  million  back. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  also,  of  course, 
gets  the  advantage  from  any  profits  that 
will  ensue.  There  have  been  substan- 
tial profits  realized  in  the  past  from  this 
kind  of  fair.  These  are  profits  from  ad- 
missions, and  a  large  part  of  those  profits 
will  go  to  New  York  City  and  to  New 
York  State,  with  not  a  nickel  of  those 
profits  going  to  the  Federal  Government. 

These  profits  that  go  to  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  will  be  used  for  a 
very  laudable  purpose,  namely,  to  defray 
educational  expenses.  Of  course  what 
this  really  means  is  a  reduction  in  the 
taxes  for  the  people  of  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Part  of  the .  New  York  contribution 
was  stated  in  the  hearings  to  be  the 
Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
which  is  located  in  mldtown  New  York 
City.  This  can  be  likened  to  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
value  of  the  Capitol  or  the  value  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Obviously,  the 
Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  mldtown  New  York  is  not  available 
at  the  site  of  the  fair. 


rax  $1,809,000  contingenct 

Madam  President,  the  Justification  for 
the  cost  for  a  $10  million  building,  as  I 
have  already  indicated.  Is  extremely 
slight.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  the 
size  of  the  building,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  square  feet.  The  cost  justi- 
fication at  page  73  adds  up  to  $8,291,000. 
At  the  bottom  there  is  a  note — and  It  is 
a  very  expensive  note — showing  that 
$1,809,000  is  for  contingencies.  There 
is  no  fuiliher  explanation  than  that. 
That  brings  the  total  figure  to  $10  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  kind  of  fat.  unjustified 
spending  a  private  business  contract 
would  never  embody.  Imagine  nearly 
$2  million  for  something  as  vague  as 
"contingency." 

Madam  President,  the  $10  million 
building  will  be  used  only  from  April 
1964  to  September  1965,  omitting  the 
period  October  1964  to  March  1965,  when 
the  fair  will  be  closed  for  the  winter. 
The  building  is  to  be  razed  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000, 
having  had  a  useful  life  of  12  months, 
spresul  over  an  18-month  period. 

I  hope  this  section  will  be  stricken 
from  the  bill,  because  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  an  authorization  bill  should 
be  passed  to  cover  some  of  these  con- 
tradictory points  and,  at  least,  to  cover 
the  possibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  repaid,  if  not  to  have  some 
kind  of  title  in  its  investment,  so  as  to 
preseiT^e  the  asset  on  which  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  spend  so  substantial  an 
amount  of  money, 

UNmED  STATES  PAYS NEW    YORK  GETS 

The  reasons  why  I  feel  this  section  of 
the  bill  should  be  stricken  particularly 
so  that  we  may  consider  the  possibility 
of  reimbursement  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, are  as  follows : 

First,  New  York  City  will  receive  back 
a  $24  million  investment  in  improve- 
ments at  the  fairgrounds. 

Second,  New  York  will  receive  the  im- 
provements themselves. 

Third,  New  York  will  receive  an  esti- 
mated $23  million  from  the  proceeds  for 
educational  purposes. 

Fourth,  there  will  be  no  Federal  tax 
on  admissions  or  any  other  aspect  of  the 
fair.  That  is  a  further  advantage  which 
the  fair  will  be  getting.  The  Federal 
Government  will  not  collect  a  cent  of 
admissions  tax,  which  is  usually  charged 
for  a  recreation  of  this  kind.  However, 
the  New  York  City  sales  tax  will  apply 
at  the  fair. 

Fifth,  if  the  $10  million  building  is 
not  demolished,  it  will  also  revert  to  New 
York  City.  So,  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, even  if  for  some  reason  the 
building  is  not  demolished,  New  York 
City  will  have  the  building,  while  the 
Federal  Government,  which  supplied  the 
money  for  it,  will  have  nothing. 

Sixth,  every  service  and  utility  at  the 
fair  will  be  paid  for  by  the  fair,  which 
is  a  further  benefit  to  New  York. 

ENORMOUSLY    EXPENSIVE    PRECEDENT 

On  the  basis  of  this  clear  and  em- 
phatic case  against  $15  million  of  appro- 
priations; in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  a  technical  accident,  really,  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  make  a  point 
of  order  from  the  standix)int  that  there 


is  no  authorizing  legislation;  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  interest  is  vir- 
tually abandoned;  in  yiew  of  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent  if  New  York  City  can  do  this, 
since  in  the  future  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Milwaukee,  and  every  other  city  in  the 
country  which  might  have  a  World's  Fair 
could,  on  the  basis  of  this  precedent,  ask 
for  a  complete,  direct  handout  from  the 
Federal  Govenmient,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  unwarranted. 

Instead  of  the  people  of  the  locality 
determining  whether  there  exist  the  lo- 
cal willingness,  the  local  resources,  and 
the  local  ability  to  sacrifice  to  secure  a 
fair,  they  would  be  able  to  look  to  Uncle 
Sam.  in  Washington.  On  the  basis  of 
the  New  York  City  precedent,  they  would 
be  able  to  say  that  Uncle  Sam  paid  this 
enormoiis  sum,  with  no  reimbursement, 
with  no  chance  of  repayment  of  any 
kind,  with  no  opportunity,  even  to  collect 
the  Federal  Government's  normal  taxes ; 
whereas  the  locality  was  collecting  all  of 
its  taxes. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  or 
around  Congress  knows  that  if  the  pro- 
posed action  is  taken,  it  will  likely  be- 
come a  precedent  for  future  fairs.  So. 
while  the  proposal  to  appropriate  $15 
million  is  a  serious  mistake,  I  think  the 
precedent  could  be  far  more  serious  in 
the  future, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  attacked 
this  item.  It  is  opposition  from  an  en- 
tirely unexpected  source.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  advances  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lausche]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fot.bught],  who 
have  shown  a  reluctance  to  accept  this 
proposal  for  participation  in  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  Apparently  they 
have  been  satisfied. 

Now  from  whom  do  we  have  opp>osi- 
tion?  Prom  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxioke].  Rather 
than  attacking  this  amendment,  I  wish 
he  would  direct  his  great  influence  and 
abilities  toward  convincing  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  which  is  one*  of  the  States 
which  have  not  yet  indicated  they  will 
exhibit  at  the  fair,  to  display  at  the  fair 
some  of  the  wonderful  dairy  products 
produced  in  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  is 
already  trying  very  hard  to  send  its  milk 
into  the  great  markets  of  New  York. 

Obviously,  this  attempt  is  opposed  by 
the  dairymen  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
That  is  a  natural  reaction  on  their  part. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  could  induce  the 
dairymen  of  his  State  to  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  World's  Pair,  he  might  be  able, 
and  Wisconsin  might  be  able,  to  convince 
the  people  of  New  York  who  visit  the 
fair  of  the  quality  of  Wisconsin's  milk. 
I  doubt  this  is  possible,  that  the  people 
of  New  York  might  be  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  Wisconsin's  milk,  but  I 
would  prefer  this  approach  to  the  opposi- 
tion now  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  argument, 
I  appeal  to  him  to  reconsider  his  op- 
position and  try  instead  to  have  Wiscon- 
sin enter  an  exhibit  in  that  great  fair. 
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Second.  I  point  out  that  it  is  something 
of  a  paradox  that  it  devolves  largely 
upon  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
to  defend  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration In  asking  for  this  important  ap- 
propriation. 

Before  going  any  further.  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr 
HoLLAKDl  for  his  patience  and  courtesy 
during  the  rather  lengthy  hearings  which 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  this  bill.  Parenthetically, 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  did  not  appear  at  those  hear- 
ings, although  the  World's  Pair  funds 
were  opposed  at  this  hearing  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr  Ftjl- 
BKiGHTl  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
LAXTscml.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
and  all  the  other  members  of  th^  sub- 
committee could  not  have  been  more 
courteous  or  more  considerate  in  hear- 
ing all  who  were  Interested  In  this  issue, 
or  more  patient  In  listening  to  the  rather 
sharp  points  of  difference  which  de- 
veloped In  the  hearings. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
asked  an  appropriation  of  $25  million 
for  this  purpose.  After  the  House  had 
allowed  $17  million.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hodges  wrote  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  asked  for 
the  restoration  of  the  entire  $25  million. 
The  committee  decided  not  to  restore 
that  sum.  but  to  reduce  the  House  figure 
by  $2  million,  to  $15  million,  saying  In 
its  report  that  this  sum  would  be  suiB- 
cient  to  permit  the  fair  authorities  to 
begin  their  work. 

Despite  the  fact  that  H.R.  11038  does 
not  contain  the  full  amount  requested 
by  the  President  for  the  Federal  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  I  am  of 
the  opiruon  that  in  one  important  respect 


no  basic  authorization  for  this  appropna- 
Uon.  I  disagree.  The  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1958,  as  amended  In  Sep- 
tember of  1961.  provides  clear  authority 
for  cultural  exchanges,  including  mter- 
national  expositions.  I  think  It  is  quiU' 
generally  accepted  that  this  is  sufficient 
authority  for  the  appropriation  of  $15 
million  befon;  us  today. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  plannmg  passed,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  to  whom  I  havf 
referred,  who  are  members  of  thr  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Last  year 
and  this  year,  wi-  made  Herculean  effori.s 
to  do  this,  but  were  not  successful. 

The  Pre.suient  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  this  year  concluded  that  thert- 
was  no  necessity  for  a  separate  author- 
ization for  tl  IS  project,  althouiih  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wiscorusin  that 
a  separate  authorization  would  have 
Ijeen  desirabiC.  I  would  have  preferred 
a  separate  authorization;  never Lhele.ss.  I 
think  there  is  clear  authority  under  the 
provision  of  existing  law  to  which  I  just 
referred  for  this  approi)riation. 

As  to  the  figures  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  cited — and  he  has  selected 
specific  Item.' — I  am  in  no  iiosition  it)  say 
that  $250,000  or  $230,000  or  $190,000.  or 
any  other  fliiure.  is  the  proper  one  for 
travel  or  any  of  the  other  projects  The 
total  of  those  items  comes  to  $25  mil- 
lion. All  of  these  items  are  covered  in 
the  careful  statement  of  justification  pre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce— addiiig  up  to  $25  million.  Ob- 
viously these  figures  will  be  and  have  been 
scrutinized  bv  both  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  Ixth  Houses  I  know  plan.s 
for  all  these  exp«>nditures  will  be  care- 
fully scrutinu^ed.     I  certainly  apree  with 


it  is  favorable  to  those  involved  In  the^  the   Senator   from   Wisconsin    that   this 


planning  and  management  of  the  fair. 
The  key  word  on  which  I  base  this 
opinion  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee.  On  page  4  of  the 
report,  the  committee  states  that  these 
funds,  $15  million,  wiU  enable  the  agency 
involved  to  "begin"  necessary  planning, 
design,  and  construction  of  the  Federal 
pavilion.     The  key  word  is  "begin." 

This  appropriation  looks  only  to  the 
beginning  of  this  work.  It  Is  my  im- 
pression, and  I  want  to  make  this  very 
clear,  that  it  does  not  preclude  the  cor- 
poration of  the  World's  Fair  from  com- 
ing m  and  requesting  additional  funds. 
if  it  develops  that  such  additional  funds 
are  required. 

I  would  say  this:  I  do  not  think  that 
the  fair  or  that  the  Federal  oflQcials  in- 
volved, will  seek,  or  should  seek  to  exceed 
the  $25  million  celling  placed  on  this 
item  by  the  President  in  his  letter  to  the 
Congress  urging  the  enactment  of  this 
appropriation.  Fifteen  million  dollars 
may  be  sufllcient  to  do  the  whole  Job 
But  if  it  is  not.  I  would  interpret  the 
language  of  this  report  to  mean  that 
the  appropriate  Federal  officials  could 
request  additional  supplemental  funds 
to  complete — and  I  use  the  word  "com- 
plete" as  contrasted  to  the  word  "begin" 
contained  in  the  report — work  on  the 
U.S.  pavilion. 

The  first  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  makes  is  that  there  is 


should  be  done,  and  I  believe  It  will  be 
done. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  submitted  would 
be  to  strike  out  this  entire  appropria- 
tion, and  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  will  not  participate  in  any  way  in 
this  fair.  This  would  be  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  an  ex- 
hibit which  will  cover  78.000  square  feet. 
the  cost  of  wnich  undoubtedly  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  the  United  States 
Is  going  to  spend:  and  also  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  other  countries  which  already 
have  signed  contracts  to  participate  are 
the  following 

Republic  of  China.  Christian  Science 
pavilion.  Guinea,  Haiti.  Hong  Kong, 
India.  Indonesia.  Mexico.  Sudan.  Thai- 
land. United  Arab  Republic,  and  U.S.S.R. 

And  the  following  additional  countries 
have  selected  and  reserved  sites  at  the 
fair,  and  have  completed  the  negotia- 
tions, although  they  have  not  yet  entered 
into  contract-s; 

Argentina.  Belgium,  Briuil.  Cambodia, 
Colombia,  Ireland.  Japan.  Lebanon, 
Liberia.  Malaya.  Mali,  Pakistan.  Philip- 
pines, Turkey.  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and 
Korea. 

And  the  following  additional  countries 
reserved  sites: 

Afghanistan,  Ecuador,  France.  Ger- 
many. Islam  mosque.  Jordan.  League  of 
Arab  States,  Nigeria,  Panama,  Poland, 


OAS.   Senegal,   Sierra  Leone,   UNICEF. 
Vatican    City,    Italy.    Yugoslavia,    and 

Singapore 

And  the  following  have  declared  their 
intent  to  participate,  but  have  not  yet 
selected  a  site: 

Cameroun.  Central  African  Republic. 
Chad.  Congo.  Republic  of  Dahomey,  Ga- 
bon. Greece,  Kuwait.  Malagasy  Repub- 
lic. Mauritania,  Netherlands.  Niger,  Pe- 
ru, Saudi  Arabia.  Syria.  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  Upper  Volta. 

All  these  countries — or.  at  least,  the 
vast  majority  of  them -will  have  ex- 
hibits at  this  fair. 

Madam  President,  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  with  this  fair  t)eing  held  in  the 
UnlN^  States  and  with  all  these  nations 
exhibiting  that  our  own  Kreat  Govern- 
ment would  not  participate  by  having  an 
exhibit  at  the  fair 

The  New  York  World's  Fair  will  be  a 
dynamic,  sweeping  expre.ssion  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  Millions  of  people  will 
visit  it  It  will  be  a  great  expression  of 
the  achievemenLs  of  our  country,  and 
will  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
bnng  p*x>ple  from  all  over  the  world  to 
the  United  States  They  will  see  our 
cities  and  will  visit  other  parts  of  our 
country  They  will  .see  its  mountains  and 
it.s  countryside,  and  will  meet  our  jjeo- 
ple:  and  it  Is  hoped  they  will  ab.v)rb 
.some  of  the  essence  of  our  fundamental 
belief  m  individual  freedom  and  Justice. 

This  expenditure  of  $15  million — or, 
indeed,  if  it  reached  $25  million  for  a 
U  S  pavilion — is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  of  New  York  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  one  group  of  people.  It  Is  a  part 
of  this  broad  gesture  toward  unity  and 
cooperation  In  its  own  way.  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  will  .seek  to  bring  to- 
gether rather  than  to  divide,  the  nations 
of  the  world 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
at  thLs  point  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield' 

Mr   KEATING      I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  8us.sume  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  feels  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  not  participate  in  this 
fair"*  I  wish  to  state  that  I  feel  it  Is 
undoubtedly  a  project  In  which  our 
country  should  participate:  but  I  say  it 
should  be  done  in  an  orderly  way.  and 
on  the  basis  of  an  authorization,  so  that 
we  shall  know  what  we  are  doing;  and 
there  should  be  safeguards  for  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers. 

Mr  KEATING  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  did  think  this  was  his  posi- 
tion on  his  amendment.  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  him  state  that  he  does  think  the 
United  States  should  participate  in  this 
fair. 

I  point  out  to  him  something  which 
he  may  not  have  realized — because  of 
the  fact  that,  naturally,  he  has  not  lived 
sis  close  to  this  problem  as  have  the 
Senators  from  New  York — namely,  that 
even  If  a  start  were  to  be  made  today, 
when  this  appropriation  bill  goes 
through,  there  will  be  only  2  years  in 
which  to  make  all  the  plans  and  have 
this  pavilion  ready. 

When  the  fair  opens  In  1984,  the 
United  States  would  not  want  Its  pavil- 
ion still  to  be  under  construction.     Our 
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pavilion  must  be  in  working  order  and 
open  for  visitors.  Two  years  may  be  a 
long  time  for  many  kinds  of  undertak- 
ings; but  for  the  planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  suc.^i  a  building,  which 
is  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  our  great  country, 
I  am  informed  that  this  is  not  enough 
time.  Great  efforts  will  be  required  in 
order  to  get  the  planning  done  and  the 
pavilion  erected  by  the  time  the  fair 
op>ens. 

So  the  difficulty  v-'ith  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that 
even  If  a  start  were  to  be  made  now — 
all  over  again — to  j^ass  a  separate  au- 
thorization bill,  obviously,  even  if  such 
a  bill  were  reported  at  all  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  It  would  be 
some  time  hence  t>elore  it  would  become 
law.  Then,  assuming  that  we  were  able 
to  get  the  necessary  appropriation  bill 
passed  In  the  Semite  and  have  It  go 
through  the  legislative  mill.  It  would  still 
be  late  In  this  session  of  Congress.  For 
this  reason.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Senator's  amencLneiit  be  rejected. 

I  accept  completely  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he  is 
not  trying,  to  prevert  U.S.  participation 
in  the  fair;  but  I  must  say  to  him.  In  all 
candor,  that  If  hl.s  amendment  were 
adopted,  that  would  be  its  effect.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  do  the  necessary 
work  within  the  time  available  between, 
let  us  say,  even  the  end  of  this  session 
and  the  opening  of  tlie  fair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  fn>m  New  York  yield 
further? 

Mr.  KEATING      I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  As  shown  on  page 
490  of  the  hearings  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holla-^jdI,  in  questioning 
Mr.  ImhofT,  Budget  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Even  If  the  money  were  appropriated  In 
the  regular  bill  that,  of  course,  would  be- 
come available  only  wlt^  the  new  flac&I  year, 
July  1.  That  U  the  b<«t  gueaa,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  with  reference  to  the  time  It  can 
be  made  at  this  time. 

The  reply  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  iMHorr.  That  Is  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  our  present  estimated  schedule  of  ob- 
ligation calls  for  an  fjnount  of  $92,dOO  to 
be  obligated  during  tliis  fiscal  year  wliich 
la  the  reason  for  our  lequestlng  the  money 
in  this  supplemental  appropriation. 

Senator  SMrrH.  It  Is  not  to  keep  pace  with 
time,  but  to  get  your  money  obligated? 

Mr.  Imhoft.  Both  reasons  are  valid.  Tbe 
money  needs  to  be  cvallable  during  this 
fiscal  year.  Senator  SMrrH. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear,  on  the 
basis  of  the  antecetient  of  the  money, 
that  what  Mr.  Imhoff  was  talking  about 
was  only  the  money  to  which  he 
referred — namely,  the  $92,900. 

So  I  ask  the  Senax)r  from  New  York 
If  he  would  be  satisfied  if,  instead  of 
this  amendment.  I  si;bmitted  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for — instead  of  the  $15 
million — $92,900,  because  the  Budget 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
said  that  is  all  that  Is  needed  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  in  the  fiscal 
1962  supplemental,  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
am  sure  it  will  not  sarprise  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  when  I  say  I  would  not 
find  that  acceptable.  Such  a  drop — 
from  $15  million  to  $92.900 — would  be 
a  drastic  one.  All  that  meant  was  that 
that  Is  the  immediate  actual  expendi- 
ture. More  than  this  must  be  done  now 
if  contracts  are  to  be  let  and  work 
completed  by  1964. 

The  expenditure,  of  course,  will  be 
on  a  vast,  graduated  scale.  They  will 
start  with  the  planning  and  the  draw- 
ings. I  think  some  steps  have  already 
been  taken  in  that  direction. 

In  all  frankness,  I  think  they  have 
taken  the  chance  that  this  item  will 
be  approved,  and  have  started  their 
work.  But  we  have  this  issue  before  us 
now.  Certainly,  it  would  not  be  satis- 
factory to  start  all  over  again  with  an 
authorization,  with  which  we  have  had 
very  much  difUculty  in  the  Foreign  R,ela- 
tlons  Committee;  and  I  simply  cannot 
let  my  President  down  to  this  extent 
when  my  President  thinks  these  funds 
are  needed  and  his  feelings  happen  to 
coincide  with  mine.  I  simply  do  not 
feel  he  ought  to  be  let  down,  because 
he  has  taken  a  constructive  attitude.  He 
says  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  agree 
with  him,  and  shall  oppose  any  effort 
to  substitute  $92,900  for  $15  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
In  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  The  President  has 
not  committed  himself  to  the  1962  sup- 
plementaL  I  am  sure  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  considering  the  item  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1963,  which  would  be  normal, 
orderly  procedure. 

In  the  House  hearings,  Mr.  Bow  said: 

For  instance,  in  1963  you  have  travel, 
•70,000.  And.  then  196*.  9107,000.  Tou  have 
transportation  of  things  Into  1904  of  $326,000. 
These  are  large  Items  here  In  future  fiscal 
years  that  certainly  deserve  more  Investiga- 
tion and  more  study  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  than  we  have  been  able  to  give 
It  today. 

That  sentiment  runs  all  the  way 
through  the  hearings.  Members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  seemed  to  be 
concerned  about  it.  They  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  it.  We  have  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  of  no  authori- 
zation bill,  and  this  approach  would  give 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  the 
Commerce  Committee  an  opportunity  to 
come  in  with  an  authorization  bill,  with 
details  and  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  back  its  investment  or 
protect  Its  Investment,  and  not  set  a 
precedent  for  the  future. 

Mr.  KEATING.  On  the  contrary,  I 
must  say  the  Senator's  attacks  upon  the 
Appropriations  Ccmimittee  are  not  well 
founded,  because  I  sat  there  for  2  out  of 
the  3  or  more  hours  when  they  consid- 
ered this  one  item.  They  questioned  the 
representatives  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  QSA,  who  were  pre- 
senting the  item,  most  thoroughly.  I 
do  not  know  for  sure,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
after  that  very  thorough  study,  were 
tmanimous  in  their  feeling.  Regrettably, 
frcxn  my  point  of  view,  they  cut  the  ap- 


propriation $2  million,  but  they  were 
unanimous  that  World's  Fair  funds 
should  be  included  in  the  a]H>n>priation 
bi^l,  as  requested  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  President  probably 
would  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
rest  of  the  money  included  In  the  next 
appropriation  bill  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  but  the  President  has  been  very 
successful  in  getting  across  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  he  would 
like  to  have  this  done  now.  This  is  the 
time  to  act.  We  have  the  issue  before 
us,  and  we  should  face  up  to  It  at  this 
time. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  tragedy  which 
would  result  if  the  United  States  of 
America  were  not  represented  at  the  fair 
where  there  will  be  exhibits  by  Soviet 
Russia,  many  satellite  countries,  several 
neutral  cotmtries,  and  many  countries 
with  which  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
progress,  either  in  assuaging  their 
enmity  or  bringing  them  around  to  our 
way  of  thinking  on'  some  of  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  freedom  and 
justice.  If  we  were  not  represented  at 
the  World's  Fair,  it  would  be  inexplicable 
to  them  and  would  be  a  tragedy  for  us. 

TTie  effect  of  adopting  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  to  kill  the  participation 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  fair.  We 
all  know  from  our  experience  in  foreign 
aid  that  all  the  dams,  harbors,  roads, 
and  so  forth,  and  frequently  not  as  valu- 
able, in  various  lands  as  is  an  appearance 
by  an  American  musician  or  an  Ameri- 
can artist  in  a  country  In  which  music 
or  art  is  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  tremendous  impcurt  which  Ameri- 
can musicians  and  other  entertainers 
have  had  in  cementing  oiu"  relationships 
with  other  countries  is  an  excellent  il- 
lustration of  the  point  that  our  friend- 
ship with  other  nations  is  not  based  on 
cement  or  steel  beams,  but  is  based  on 
understanding  which  comes  from  within, 
an  understanding  which  oomes  out  of 
social  and  cultural  exchanges.  The  New 
York  World's  Fair  presents  the  best  op- 
portunity I  can  think  of  for  us  to  cement 
and  solidify  our  relationships  with  other 
nations  which  will  have  exhibits  at  the 
World's  Pair. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  wonderful  news  that  Michelangelo's 
"Piet&"  will  be  one  of  the  major  exhibits 
at  the  World's  Fair.  It  Is  an  excellent 
Indication  of  the  high  purpose  of  the 
World's  Pair.  His  Eminence  CJardinal 
Spellman,  of  New  York,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  "Piet4"  to  the 
World's  Fair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  because  I 
shall  probably  not  speak  on  it,  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd  a 
news  article  which  extoUs  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's  efforts  In  this  respect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Fan  Skbs  "PiKrA"  as  Top  Fbatdes — Stattje 

BT     MiCHXLAMCXU)     Is     EIXPECTXD    TO    DkAW 

Millions  at  Woklo  ExposmoN — Spell- 
man's  Aid  Hailed — Cakoinal  Cuuri'S  Pope 
AND    Bids   Opponents    op  Move   Be  More 

OENEKOT7S 

(By  Oay  TalCM) 
Michelangelo's    marble    mastarplaoe,    the 
"Pleta."  which  he  completed  in  1400  and  Is 
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tht  only  statue  bearing  his  genuine  signa- 
ture, will  be  the  greateat  single  attraction 
at  tba  N«w  Tcvk  World's  Pair  of  l»«4-06. 
fair  oOctals  predicted  yesterday. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  credited  with  18 
months  of  "tireless  efforts"  that  were  Instru- 
mental in  the  decision  by  Pope  John  XXIII 
to  permit  the  3,000-pound  sculpture  to  leave 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  and  be  displayed  for  'i 
years  at  the  fair.  The  work  depicts  a  limp 
figure  of  Christ  held  by  the  Madonna 

Bowerer,  Cardinal  Spellman  gave  complete 
credit  to  the  Pope,  saying  the  Holy  Father 
was  "delighted  to  do  It"  because,  first.  It 
would  give  millions  of  people  who  might 
never  get  to  Rome  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
rare  work;  and.  second,  it  was  the  Pope's 
way  of  showing  gratitude  "for  all  that  Amer- 
ica has  done  for  the  poor  people  of  the 
world." 

SOICX    rZAX    DAMAGS 

The  cardinal  agreed  that  public  Interest 
In  the  statue  would  be  "extraordinary  "  He 
said  he  could  not  understand  why  Italians. 
anyone  else,  would  object  to  its  leaving  the 
Vatican  for  2  years. 

There  have  been  some  protests  In  the  Ital- 
ian press  and  in  some  New  York  art  circles 
on  the  ground  that  the  priceless  work  might 
be  damaged  In  shipping  It  here. 

The  editor  of  Art  News  magazine.  Dr  Al- 
fred tl.  Frankfurter,  is  preparing  an  editorial 
denouncing  the  shipment  of  the  statue. 
which  he  says  might  command  910  million 
at  auction.  He  points  out  that  when  the 
"Plet4"  was  placed  in  the  Basilica  In  1749. 
four  fingers  of  the  Madonna's  left  hand  were 
broken. 

The  newspaper  II  Messaggero  also  criti- 
cized Pope  John  for  agreeing  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Cardinal  Spellman.  It  contended  he 
had  "shown  the  weakness  of  a  fathA  who 
cannot  say  no  to  his  children  who  ask  him 
to  entrust  things  to  them  that  cannot  be 
entrusted  to  them." 

Yesterday  Cardinal  Spellman  said  he 
hoped  that  these  dissenting  groups  would 
be  "more  Intelligent  than  to  protest."  He 
urged  the  Italian  groups  opposing  the  move 
to  be  "more  generous  and  let  us  have  It  2 
years  out  of  400."  He  added  that  the  "^eta  ' 
"Is  Just  as  safe  here  as  anywhere  else  "' 

According  to  the  chairman  of  the  fair's 
executive  conunlttee,  Thomas  J  Deegan,  Jr  , 
the  Idea  for  getting  the  "Plet4"  to  New  York 
was  first  suggested  by  Roland  Redmond, 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  director  of  the  fair.  Mr.  Redmond 
dropped  a  note  to  Robert  Moses,  president 
of  the  World's  Pair  Corp  .  and  Mr.  Moses  and 
Mr.  Deegan  then  broached  the  suggestion 
to  Cardinal  Spellman.  The  cardinal  took  It 
up  with  the  Pope. 

Through  arrangements  made  by  Cardinal 
Spellman,  Mr  Deegan  presented  a  formal  in- 
vitation on  September  4,  ISMK),  for  the  Holy 
See  to  participate  in  the  international 
exposition. 

The  Pope  was  immediately  responsive.  Mr 
Deegan  said,  and  felt  a  world  exposition 
would  be  good  for  the  brotherhood  of  man 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  not  pass,  because  it 
would  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
World's  Pair,  and  would  be  a  disaster  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  position  just  taken  by  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  strike 
taken  by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

It  Is  true  that  we  had  no  specific  au- 
thorization measure  here.  Our  com- 
noittee  went  into  that  question  and  were 
advised  completely  on  it.  we  think.  In 
two  directions:  First,  the  fact  that  the 


House  had  acted  prevented  any  approach 
to  the  matter  by  way  of  a  technical  point 
of  order;  second,  that  the  bill  passed  last 
year,  after  the  authorization  bill  on  this 
subject  had  passed  the  House,  was  broad 
enough  to  include  this  Item 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
read  again  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PulbrightI.  I  think  he 
will  find  that  even  he  admitted  that  the 
wordinK  of  it  wais  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude this  part  in  the  bill 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLI.AND    I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  read  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr. 
PuLBRicHT  1  He  did  seem  to  concede  that 
perhaps,  technically,  it  would  do  so,  but 
he  indicated  thLs  was  not  in  his  mind 
and.  so  far  as  he  knew,  not  in  the  minds 
of  the  authors  of  the  legislation.  This 
appropriation  would  contradict  the  in- 
tent of  the  author  that  the  authorization 
act  was  for  fairs  abroad  and  for  US 
parLicipaticn  in  fairs  of  other  countries 
On  the  basis  of  the  legislative  history 
made  by  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  pro- 
posal did  not  seem  to  comply  with  what 
one  would  expect  under  the  circum- 
stances 

Mr  HOIXAND  The  Senator  is  of 
course  correct,  yet  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  iilso  correct  in  hLs  statement 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  made  it 
very  clear  that  not  only  technically,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  put  it 
but  actually  and  really,  the  wording  of 
the  bill  is  broad  enough  to  cover  this  fair 
or  a  foreign  fair 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wa.s  anxious 
to  see  that  there  would  be  a  separate 
authorization  bill  for  the  Seattle  P'air, 
because  he  thought  that  the  Seattle  Fair 
should  not  be  included  in  the  broad 
category  of  foreign  fairs,  which  is  the 
technical  basis  urider  which  the  New 
York  people  are  able  to  get  away  with 
not  having  iin  authorization  bill? 

Mr  HOLIJ^ND.  Mr  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  I 
wish  to  say  I  do  not  know  what  part,  if 
any,  the  S<»nator  from  Arkansas  had 
With  respect  to  the  Seattle  Fair.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  was  very  actively 
engaged,  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  in  support  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr 
MacnusonI  in  respect  to  passage  of  the 
authorization  measure  and  negotiating 
an  arrangement  for  certain  lands. 

That  fair,  by  the  way,  is  close  in  to  the 
highly  developed  portion  of  Seattle. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
points  and  then  I  shall  be  through 

First,  our  committee  was  s?reatly  im- 
pressed not  only  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York,  who  appeared 
with  respect,  to  the  bill,  but  also  by  the 
other  fine  witnesses,  one  of  whom  I  wish 
to  mention  m  particular.  Maj  Gen 
W.  E.  Potter,  retired.  He  was  regarded 
so  highly  as  an  executive  by  our  country 
that  he  was  made  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  for  several  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod of  time  the  Senator  from  Florida 
happened  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommitt*^  dealing  with  funds  for 
that    particular     subject.     The    distin- 


guished Senator  from  Maine  IMra. 
Smith  ) .  who  is  in  the  Chamber  now.  was 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

In  visits  to  Panama,  in  the  hearing  of 
testimony  by  General  Potter  and  his  as- 
sociates, in  the  examination  of  reports 
of  activities,  In  every  phase  of  our  con- 
tact with  General  Potter  I  was  very 
highly  impressed  by  his  outstanding 
ability  as  an  executive  I  want  the  R«c- 
oRD  to  .show  that  he  is  tlie  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
Corp.  The  fact  that  he  is  in  that  posi- 
tion is  a  confidence-inspiring  factor  in 
this  regard. 

Furthermore,  Major  General  Potter, 
retired,  testified  to  several  things  which 
I  think  need  to  be  stated  for  the  Record, 

First,  he  stated  that  63  nations  have 
already  taken  active  steps  to  participate 
in  this  fair,  as  the  record  will  show. 

Secondly,  he  stated  that  Russia  is 
spending  $20  million  to  put  in  what  will 
probably  be,  other  than  our  own,  the 
major  exhibit  at  that  fair. 

He  al.so  stated,  and  the  other  witnesses 
stated,  that  prospective  attendance  is 
something  like  70  million  people  to  see 
the  fair  in  the  2  years  of  its  operation. 
For  70  million  people,  in  the  largest  and 
most  cosmopolitan  city  in  our  country, 
wherem  is  located  tlie  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations,  where  representa- 
tlve.s  of  all  nations  on  the  earth  will  be, 
and.  m  addition  to  those,  for  many  who 
will  participate,  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
mittee— arid  I  think  I  speak  for  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole — tiiat  this  was  an 
opportunity  and  a  real  re.sponsibility  for 
our  Government  which  we  could  not 
properly  pass  up  The  idea  of  our  turn- 
ing over  that  vast  crowd,  that  immense 
opportunity  for  pubhcity.  to  our  major 
competitor  in  world  affairs  on  the  scale 
that  it  would  be  done  was  something  we 
could  not  consider  as  rea.sonable  at  all. 

Mr  President,  I  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  on  other  committees 
which  have  had  to  deal  with  these  fairs, 
I  recall  the  United  States  contributed 
substantial  amounts  for  participation  in 
the  Brussels  Exhibition  and  the  Moscow 
Fair,  and  also  has  contributed  sizable 
amounts  for  participation  In  various 
trade  fairs,  which  on  a  smaller  scale  but 
which  nevertheless  represent  an  oppor- 
tunity for  contact  with  friendly  and 
sometimes  not-so-friendly  people  all 
over  the  world. 

The  very  Idea  of  our  not  participating 
as  a  nation  and  putting  our  best  foot 
foremost  in  an  affair  of  this  size,  in  our 
principal  city,  at  the  site  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  more  than  60  other  na- 
tions participating,  was  something  which 
our  committee  was  not  willing  to 
consider. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  what  I  did  was  not  for  the 
city  of  New  York  or  for  my  good  friends 
the  Senators  from  New  York,  fond  as  I 
am  of  them,  but  Instead  was  done  be- 
cause of  my  feeling  that  this  was  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  for 
our  Nation  which  coiild  not  be  over- 
looked, and  as  to  which  our  committee, 
because  of  the  shortness  of  time,  was  the 
final   agency   to   determine   whether  or 
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not.  in  time  to  mtJce  a  real  showing 
ther^,  our  Nation  sliould  participate  in 
the  fair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  :  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wiscoixsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
regard  this  as  a  precedent?  Suppose 
that  in  the  future  Chicago,  Detroit,  Mil- 
waukee, or  some  otler  great  city  of  our 
coimtry  should  face  this  kind  of  a  cir- 
cumstance and  the  t.ppropriate  authori- 
zation committee  should  decide  against 
aii  authorization,  or  should  decide  not 
to  act.  Would  the  Senator  then  also 
look  with  favor  upon  proponents,  Rep- 
resentatives in  Cong  .-ess  or  Senators  who 
might  come  before  i.is  committee  to  ask 
for  an  appropriation,  when  there  was 
no  authorization?  Is  this  to  be  a  prece- 
dent on  which  we  can  rely  for  the  future? 
Will  there  be  no  authorizations  for  fairs 
in  the  future,  when  the  Government  is 
to  spend  great  amounts  of  money? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  !3o  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  much  pref<;r  a  specific  authori- 
zation. I  would  prefer  to  do  what  we 
did  in  the  case  of  th.;  Seattle  Exposition. 

1  would  attempt  to  get  that  kind  of 
action.  I  understand  that  attempt  was 
made  at  some  leng'.h,  and  rather  tire- 
lessly. 

On  the  failure  of  such  attempt.  I  would 
try  to  place  the  matter  in  its  proper 
perspective,  on  its  merits,  as  I  believe 
our  committee  has  done,  based  on  the 
importance  of  the  ftUr  to  our  country. 

I  doubt  if  one  could  find  another  oc- 
casion as  important  to  our  country,  or  a 
time  more  important  for  us,  to  show 
what  we  have  to  tie  world,  including 
that  part  of  the  W5rld  which  likes  us 
and  that  part  of  the  world  which  does 
not  like  us.  compare<l  to  what  will  be  af- 
forded at  this  partic  alar  fair  during  the 

2  years  when  it  will  operate.  I  believe 
1964  and  1965. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  the  chaiiman  of  the  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  lised  to  sen'e  as  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  this  year  we 
found,  to  our  astonishment,  when  we 
came  back — and  when  I  say  "we"  I  am 
speaking  for  the  eble  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  SanTH]  and  myself,  if  not 
for  other  Senators — that  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives it  was  unnecessary  to  have 
a  separate  subcommittee  for  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  its  related  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  many  others 
of  which  the  Senator  knows.  Therefore, 
there  is  not  any  separate  subcommittee 
on  that  subject  now.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  eitl^ier  promoted  or  de- 
moted, depending  upon  one's  point  of 
view,  to  handle  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bills  and  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bills  In  this  session;  I  am  also 
chairman  of  the  sub-subcommittee 
which  will  continue  to  handle  appro- 
priation matters  for  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  related  agencies. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wished  to 
make  in  asking  the  question  is  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
absolutely  crucial  in  these  circum- 
stances, because  the  Senator  will  be  in  a 
position  to  pass  upon  such  questions. 
There  could  well  be  an  occasion  when 
the  authorizing  committee  will  not  act. 
Think  of  the  great  difficulties  involved. 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
strength  and  the  integrity  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  have  seen  him  re- 
sist pressures  very  often.  Undoubtedly 
he  can  do  so  in  the  future. 

However,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  think 
of  the  painful  difficulty  which  will  arise 
when  a  Senator  from  another  State 
comes  before  him  and  says,  "You  did 
this  for  New  York.  We  are  just  as  im- 
portant as  New  York  is.  Times  are  just 
as  pressing  and  just  as  crucial."  The 
question  will  be  asked,  "If  we  did  It  for 
New  York,  why  should  we  not  do  it  for 
others?" 

Prom  everything  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  pretty  hard  to  say, 
"No." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  certainly  has  a  r>oint. 
but  the  Senator  from  Florida,  in  16  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate,  has  found  that 
service  to  be  crowded  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  he  expects  to  find  that  that 
situation  will  continue. 

I  state  again  that  I  would  much  pre- 
fer to  have  specific  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations. I  shaU  urge  that  that 
course  be  followed  in  every  case  in  which 
It  can  be  followed.  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  difficulty  under  which  the  pro- 
ponents have  labored.  They  had  a  fixed 
time  schedule,  and  with  a  delay  of  more 
than  a  year  in  their  eflTort  to  obtain  spe- 
cific authorization,  the  sponsors  of  this 
particular  fair  had  to  rely  upon  general 
legislation.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
would  not  have  relied  upwn  such  general 
legislation  unless  he  had  been  advised 
by  those  who  he  thought  knew  best 
that  it  was  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
kind  of  situation  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. 

I  close  by  saying  that  the  Senator  Is 
completely  correct  that  specific  author- 
ization would  be  preferable.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  agrees  with  him.  But 
as  to  anything  not  specifically  author- 
ized. I  believe  he  will  have  to  look  at 
the  question  on  its  merits,  as  we  did 
in  the  case  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition, 
the  Moscow  Pair,  and  perhaps  others. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Belgium  and  Rus- 
sia have  no  Senators  sitting  in  the  Sen- 
ate.  There  is  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  However,  there  was 
general  authorization. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  now  gen- 
eral authorization,  too. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  prior  to 
the  1961  law,  under  which  we  are  now 
proceeding.  But  I  do  not  recall  that 
there  was  specific  authorization.  If  my 
able  friend  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  recalls  the  situation  differ- 
ently, I  hope  she  will  correct  me.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  had  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  those  other  fairs.  We  had  gen- 
eral authorization.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  authorized  to  take  the  leader- 


ship in  directing  us  toward  representa- 
tion In  fairs  of  great  International  im- 
portance in  which  the  Department  felt 
that  our  national  needs  required  us  to 
participate.  We  did  not  participate  in 
every  instance  and  in  everything  that 
was  recommended,  but  as  I  recall,  we 
participated  heavily  at  Brussels  and 
Moscow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  not  strike  the 
amoimt  of  $15  million  and  insert  "$92,- 
900,"  the  amount  requested  by  the  GSA 
for  this  year?  That  is  the  amount  the 
GSA  said  was  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  Let  the  New  York  people 
make  their  case  for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
There  will  be  somewhat  more  time,  as  I 
indicated,  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  act. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Plorida 
IMr.  Holland]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  that  a  strong 
case  should  be  presented,  but  we  could 
be  provided  with  some  kind  of  guidelines 
and  with  some  kind  of  notion  as  to 
whether  we  would  insure  protection  of 
the  Federal  money  that  would  be  In- 
vested in  the  project  vmder  those  circum- 
stances. The  case  as  to  how  New  York 
took  care  of  itself  is  devastating.  On 
the  other  hand 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  that  point.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  been  misinformed  as  to  how  New 
York  has  taken  care  of  itself.  I  have  t)e- 
fore  me  a  letter  from  the  counsel  of  the 
fair  to  the  effect  that  the  city  of  New 
York  will  not  be  repaid  any  of  its  expense 
for  its  own  building  and  exhibits,  which 
will  be  about  $2  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  how  much? 
Will  the  Senator  repeat  the  amount? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Two  million  dollars. 
The  State  of  New  York  will  not  be  reim- 
bursed in  any  respect  for  its  building  and 
exhibits,  which  will  represent  a  cost  of  $5 
million.  At  least,  it  has  already  appro- 
priated $5  million.  No  other  State,  no 
other  agency,  none  of  the  fine  eleemosy- 
nary agencies,  such  as  Christian  Science, 
the  Islamic  Council,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  the  Vatican,  will 
be  reimbursed  for  their  very  large  invest- 
ment in  the  fair.  The  reimbursement  of 
$24  million,  to  which  the  Senator  has 
adverted,  to  the  city  of  New  York  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  building  or  the 
exhibits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
point;  but  the  fact  Is  that  New  York  is 
loaning  $24  million  and  will  receive  that 
$24  million  bcu;k.  Furthermore,  New 
York  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  asset, 
which  will  be  left  when  the  fair  is  fin- 
ished in  1965.  Is  that  not  true?  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  mandate  it  is  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government's  building 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  nothing  left. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  part  of  the  letter,  dated  April  9.  from 
Whitman,  Ransome  b  Coulson.  a  very 
able  and  highly  respected  law  firm  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  general  counsel  for  the 
fair: 

Inasmuch  as  the  city  will  be  reimbursed 
by  the  World's  Pair  Corp.,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fair,  for  this  $34  mllUon — 

Which  is  for  the  permanent  improve- 
ments out  in  Flushing  that  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  building  or  the  actual 
exhibits — 

a  suggestion  waa  made  by  some  persona  at 
the  hearings  that  the  United  States  should 
be  reimbursed  by  the  World's  Fair  Ck>rp . 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  fair,  for  the  funds 
the  United  States  expends  on  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  U.S.  exhibit. 

This  suggestion  stems,  we  believe,  from 
lack  of  familiarity,  with  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  city's  expenditures  of  the  924  mil- 
lion In  question.  There  Is  no  analogy  be- 
tween this  $34  mUUon  and  the  funds  the 
United  States  will  expend  to  construct  and 
operate  Its  exhibit. 

The  $34  million  is  not  being  spent  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  for 
roads,  bridges,  a  pedestrian  overpass,  a 
botanical  garden,  a  marina,  and  utility 
facilities  and  other  similar  permanent  Im- 
provements. The  city's  exhibit,  like  the  ex- 
hibit of  every  exhibitor,  will  be  constructed 
and  operated  entirely  at  the  city's  expense, 
and  no  reimbursement  will  be  made  to  the 
city  by  the  World's  Fair  Corp.  for  the  cost  of 
such  exhibit. 

I  shall  not  read  the  letter  at  great 
length,  but  it  continues: 

The  city's  exhibit  will  consist  of  a  large 
scale  model  of  the  city,  an  ice  show,  and 
other  features  which  will  be  housed,  entirely 
at  the  city's  expense,  in  the  New  York  City 
building,  an  existing  structure  which  waa 
constructed  at  the  city's  expense  for  the 
1939  40  fair  and  is  being  renovated  for  the 
1964^06  fair,  likewise  solely  at  the  city  s 
experue.  The  city's  exhibit  will  cost,  in  all. 
approximately  12  million,  for  which,  as  pre- 
viously pointed  out.  the  city  will  not  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  fair  corporation  Similarly, 
the  State  of  New  York  will  not  be  reimbursed 
by  the  fair  corporation  for  the  $5  million 
it  has  appropriated 

So  that  S24  million  is  a  part  of  the 
capital  cost  of  the  fair.  A  large  part  of 
that  $24  million  of  developments  will  be 
left  there,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested, 
in  the  form  of  paving,  sidewalks.  I  do 
not  know  that  all  the  paving  will  be  left, 
but  any  that  is  needed  in  the  park  will 
be 

Certainly  much  of  the  expenditure  for 
utilities  will  be  lost.  t)ecause  such  utili- 
ties as  gas,  water,  electric  light  wires, 
transformers,  and  the  like  will  have  to 
be  withdrawn.  The  equivalent  of  a 
great  city  is  being  built.  So  the  $24 
million  has  to  do  not  at  all  with  the 
building  or  the  operation  of  the  exhibits 
that  will  be  in  that  building  for  the  State 
of  New  York  or  the  city  of  New  York 
The  failure  to  understand  thaC;  point 
caused  some  at  the  hearing  to  be  m.isled 
into  putting  the  $24  million  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  item  requested  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  its  building  and  exhibit 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  But  is  it  not  true 
that  in  a  precisely  similar  situation,  in 
almost  the  same  year — 2  years  apart, 
but  the  action  was  taken  in  the  same 
year — in  Seattle  we  drove  a  bargain  by 
which  we  insisted  that  title  to  the  build- 
ing should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient?  It  is  true,  as  tiie 
Senator  from  Florida  has  properly 
pointed  out,  that  in  Seattle  the  situation 
was  a  little  different.  t>ecause  the  fair 
is  located  much  closer  to  the  downtown 
section  of  Seattle.  In  New  York  the  fair 
will  be  much  farther  from  the  downtown 
section.  But  that  situation  seems  to  me 
to   provide   a   much   stronger   case    for 


Seattle  to  retain  title  to  the  building.  If 
It  is  located  closer  to  downtown  Seattle ; 
it  would  be  much  more  important  to  the 
city  of  Seattle,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  able 
to  retain  that  property. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  only  comment 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  make  on 
that  point  is  that  in  every  contact  that 
he  has  had  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI— and  he 
has  had  many  in  connection  with  this 
subject  and  others — he  has  found  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  well 
able  to  state  the  interest  of  his  own  p«K)- 
ple.  and  the  advantages  which  would  be 
realized  by  them.  We  found  him  willin>; 
to  concede  that  of  the  nearly  200  acres 
that  was  being  contributed  temporarily 
by  the  city  in  a  downtown  area  for  the 
location  of  the  park,  e'^  acres  of  that 
land  which  was  still  closer  than  much  of 
the  rest  should  be  deeded  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  building  which  would  be  per- 
manently built  and  which  should  furnish 
much  needed  housing  facilities 

I  can  see  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  read  the  record 

The  Senat<^)r  from  Florida  explored 
with  the  GSA  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  similar  situation  could  be  created 
in  the  case  of  the  New  York  fair 

We  found,  and  I  believe  we  already 
knew  It.  that  the  fair  would  be  locat<'d 
in  Flushing,  some  miles  from  the  city,  on 
low-lying  land,  but  very  attractive  and 
picturesque  land  which  is  now  being  used 
as  a  park,  and  not  a  place  where  any  in- 
stallation such  ELS  is  spoken  of  in  Seattle 
would  be  located.  It  is  specified  in  the 
contract  by  the  park  authoritie.s  of  the 
city  of  New  York  that  the  land  would  be 
cleared  off  and  left  again  as  a  park  near 
that  great  metropolis  of  around  10  mil- 
lion people  for  enjoyment  of  its  recrea- 
tional opportunities 

Mr.  KF^TING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Wl.sconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  decision  is  made  not  to  destroy 
this  pavilion,  then  the  title  will  not  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  dt-cision  is  made 
to  destroy  whatever  is  built  If  the  Sen- 
ator Will  check,  he  will  .see  that  that  is 
the  provision  in  the  contract.  A  specific 
amount  is  provided  for  that  purpose 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  provided. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  It  is  provided  for  the 
dfmolition  of  the  building  and  clearing 
the  site  after  the  fair  is  over. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  But  that  kind  of 
provi.sion  may  well  be  repealed,  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  building  there  is  a 
decision  to  build  It  is  likely  to  be  de- 
stroyed, as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
says,  and  the  money  is  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  However,  the  decision 
may  be  reversed.  If  that  .should  occur, 
there  would  be  no  title  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  in  It.  and  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  to  sell  It.  The 
people  of  New  York  would  have  it  in 
their  possession      It  seems  that  this  Is 


a  most  advantageous  circumstance  so 
far  as  the  people  of  New  York  are  con- 
cerned, and  certainly  is  not  like  what 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Seattle  Fair. 
Furthermore,  it  provides  a  very  bad 
precedent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  For  the  agreement 
to  he  reversed  would  require  a  breach  of 
contract  entered  into  ahead  of  time  be- 
tween the  Fair  Corp..  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  reminded  that  in  the  event  of  such  a 
breach  of  contract  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith.  Furthermore,  in  that  case  the 
Fixleral  Government  would  always  have 
the  power  to  condemn.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  would  stand  idly  by  and  see  the 
Federal  Government  Imposed  upon  In 
such  a  manner.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida d<H's  not  believe  there  Is  any  Intent 
at  all  for  that  kind  of  Imposition,  be- 
cau.se  the  total  amount  of  the  building 
and  improvements,  we  are  told  by  Gen- 
eral Potter,  would  be  m  the  neighborhood 
of  $500  million 

.AH  the  other  buildings  are  subject  to 
the  same  arrangement  as  is  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  pavilion.  All  of  them 
will  have  to  be  demolished,  and  the  site 
will  have  to  be  cleared.  This  will  have 
to  b«'  done  so  that  the  people  of  New 
York  may  again  have  access  to  that 
huge  area  for  much  needed  recreational 
purpases. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  All  that  would  be 
needed  would  be  to  pass  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate  a  bill  voiding  the 
previous  contract  which  requires  demo- 
lition    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Yes.  If  the 'Senator 
thinks  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  pop- 
ular enough  to  get  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment through  Congress,  all  I  can  say  Is 
that,  popular  as  New  York  City  is,  Its 
popularity  just  does  not  go  that  far. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  point? 

Mr    HOIXAND     I  yield  further. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  should  like  to 
make  one  point  Mr.  Thomas  In  the 
House,  who  is  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  over  there,  .said,  in  connection  with 
this  problem: 

Mr    Thomas    Y')U   are  going   to  build   this 

building  f'lr  us  and  then  you  want  to  charge 
•  100.000  to  destroy  It  and,  of  course,  at  the 
end  if  the  i)erl  >d  you  dunt  want  to  destroy 
it,  so  yiu  give  us  another  9100.000  and  we 
will  let  11  stuy  there 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  Thomas  was  ar- 
guing out  of  the  keenness  of  his  business 
experience  as  to  what  might  possibly 
happen  The  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  has  not  had  as  much  business  ex- 
perience as  has  Mr.  Thomas  from  Texas, 
does  not  feel  that  that  kind  of  situation 
Will  come  to  pass,  because  he  believes 
that  the  Representatives  of  the  other  49 
States  would  have  something  to  say 
about  this  If  the  building  were  to  re- 
main there,  and  if  the  plans  were 
changed  so  that  the  building  were  to  re- 
main, I  believe  the  United  States  Is 
amply  able  to  take  care  of  any  such 
contingency 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

M:    HOLLAND      I  yield. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Not  only  does  the 
area  not  lend  itsel)  to  permanent  struc- 
tures being  erected  on  it.  because  the 
entire  plan  foresees  a  park  area  there, 
but  also,  this  Is  not  be  to  a  permanent 
building.  The  ct'St  of  a  permanent 
building  would  be.  70  percent  more  than 
the  building  It  Is  pioposed  to  erect  there. 
Therefore,  we  woild  have  to  make  a 
much  larger  request  If  this  were  to  be  an 
office  building  or  other  type  of  perma- 
nent building,  or  i  building  similar  to 
the  kind  that  is  be;ng  erected  in  Seattle. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr   PROXMIRE      Mr   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  Is  it  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  although  the  present  plans 
are  to  clear  the  wliole  site,  at  the  same 
time  it  Is  planned  lo  keep  the  paving,  as 
the  Senator  has  In.plied.  and  the  streets 
and  other  parts  of  the  improvements 
that  would  make  the  park  very  attrac- 
tive and  very  useful  and  certainly  of 
very  substantial  value? 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  not  the  struc- 
tures.    They  would  be  demolished. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  In  his  statement  attempted  to 
say,  and  believes  did  say,  that  any 
paving  and  sidewilks  which  could  be 
utilized — perhaps  all  of  them,  or  a  great 
deal  less  than  all  of  them — would  be 
permanent  assets. 

The  clerk  has  just  brought  me  some 
figures  with  respect  to  what  was  appro- 
priated for  our  participation  in  the  Brus- 
sels Exhibition.  Thirteen  and  one-half 
million  dollars  was  appropriated.  That 
was  a  1-year  fair.  It  was  held  on  foreign 
soil,  and  with  much  less  obligation  on 
our  part  to  what  I  have  called  putting 
our  best  foot  forward,  than  is  the  case 
in  New  York  City,  the  site  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  comparison  Is  not  very  clear,  t>ecause 
the  entire  fair  in  Ne  w  York  is  to  be  held 
in  New  York  City.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  said,  there  w.ll  be  exhibits  from 
many  of  the  50  States  in  the  Union,  and 
there  will  be  many  industrial  exhibits. 
This  Is  a  fair  that  will  be  an  American 
fair.  In  America.  Therefore,  any  dem- 
onstration by  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  be  comparable  to  what  we  would 
do  at  the  Brussels  Fair  or,  in  the  future, 
perhaps,  at  a  Rome  fair  or  at  a  Paris 
fair,  where  the  entire  demonstration  of 
America  would  be  embodied  In  what  our 
Government  did.  In  cooperation  with 
certain  commercial  groups. 

In  this  case  it  is  going  to  be  a  fair 
that  will  be  held  in  our  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  while  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  made  a  strong  point  in  saying  that 
we  probably  should  have  governmental 
representation.  I  believe  it  Is  not  over- 
whelming, and  I  think  it  is  not  unthink- 
able, as  has  been  said,  that  our  Govern- 
ment be  not  represented  there,  because 
there  will  be  many  cultural  exhibits  of 
many  kinds.  I  believe  we  can  Justify  an 
exhibit  at  the  fair,  but  I  would  argue 
that  the  justification  should  be  made  in 


an  orderly  way.  It  should  be  passed  on 
in  cormection  with  an  authorization. 
There  should  be  an  argument  on  the 
amount  involved,  and  it  should  not  set 
a  precedent  that  can  be  very  damaging 
and  expensive  to  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  come  back  to  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin as  to  why  we  are  not  content  with 
appropriating  $92,000  and  then  wait  for 
next  year's  appropriation  to  go  further. 
That  would  amount  to  nothing  at  all,  be- 
cause no  one  would  be  justified  in  plan- 
ning a  specific  building  and  the  things 
that  would  go  into  it.  or  in  organizing 
the  many  exhibits  to  be  placed  in  that 
building,  if  all  that  they  were  given  now 
was  to  be  $92,000,  which  would  be  used 
for  that  building  and  for  the  series  of  ex- 
hibits to  be  housed  in  it.     The  $15  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  enables  them  to 
move  just  as  though  they  have  the  $15 
million  by  authorization.   Likewise,  they 
have  the  knowledge  that  the  commit- 
tee has  not  closed  the  door  with  refer- 
ence to  future  hearings  if  they  can  make 
their  point  properly  for  a  larger  amount. 
I  am  not  inviting  them  to  come  In  for 
a   larger   amount.     I  want   to  make   it 
clear  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  any 
amount   beyond    the    budgeted   amount 
suggested  by  the  administration  would 
ever  be  seriously  considered. 

I  am  making  it  clear  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  authorization,  we  must  do 
something  which  is  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, permanent  enough  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  proceed.  That  is  some- 
thing which  they  could  not  do  if  we  sim- 
ply provided  a  small  appropriation  of 
$92,000  in  the  bill  and  said,  "Now  you 
can  get  ready  for  the  fair.  We  are  giv- 
ing you  this  much  money  to  enable  you 
to  plan  for  something  which  we  may  fol- 
low with  an  appropriation,  or  we  may 
not.  We  are  not  obhgated.  We  are  not 
recognizing  any  obligation.  We  are  sim- 
ply furnishing  $92,000  to  enable  you  to 
plan,  but  are  not  telling  you  for  what  you 
must  plan."  I  think  that  would  be  a 
completely  unsatisfactory  course  of  ac- 
tion. I  believe  that  upon  reconsidera- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  prac- 
tical and  distinguished  as  he  is.  will  have 
to  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  would 
be  an  eminently  practical  action.  First, 
it  would  commit  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  think  it  should  satisfy  the  Senators 
from  New  York,  who  are  Involved,  that 
we  do  not  want  to  throw  $92,000  away. 
Second,  it  would  mean  that  the  fair  au- 
thorities would  have  to  return  to  Con- 
gress and  submit  a  real  justification  for 
some  kind  of  plan  or  program. 

As  I  understand,  the  authorization 
legislation  provided  for  only  $300,000, 
and  It  was  only  to  be  used  for  planning. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Florida  ac- 
cept an  amendment  on  page  3,  line  23.  to 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  any  amount,  in 
addition  to  that  herein  appropriated,  be 
hereafter  appropriated  to  provide  for  such 
participation,  unless  hereafter  speclflcally 
authorized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No,  I  do  not  think  I 
would,  because  we  are  not  proceeding  by 


the  authorization  route;  we  are  proceed- 
ing by  the  appropriation  route. 

The  Senator  mentioned  Justifications. 
Very  detailed,  lengthy  Justifications  were 
filed  with  and  examined  by  our  commit- 
tee. If  the  Senator  has  before  him  a 
copy  of  the  hearings,  he  will  find  that 
they  begin  near  the  bottom  of  page  461 
and  continue  through  page  469.  So  the 
justifications  comprise  about  9  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter,  which  certainly 
commit  the  recipients  of  the  appropria- 
tion, if  they  receive  it.  to  a  course  of 
action  which  is  acted  upon  implicitly  by 
Congress  in  the  making  of  the  proposed 
appropriation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  think  this 
affords  a  wide  open,  blank  check,  on  one 
Item  after  another.  For  example,  the 
item  for  "Travel"  provides  $250,000.  As 
I  have  pointed  out.  there  is  no  real  indi- 
cation of  a  limitation  on  travel,  such  as 
who  is  to  travel  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. 

For  "Transportation  of  things,"  $500,- 
000  is  provided. 

This  could  include  transportation  of 
items  provided  by  industry,  on  which 
they  would  not  even  have  to  pay  the 
transportation. 

For  "Utilities,"  $500,000.  or  $550  a  day 
for  900  days.  The  World's  Fair  will  be 
open  360  days,  so  over  half  the  days  of 
utility  cost  fall  in  periods  during  which 
the  fair  would  not  be  open. 

It  seems  to  me  that  throughout  the  so- 
called  detailed  justifications  are  vague, 
only  the  ^neral  purpose  is  indicated, 
and  a  very  large  amount  of  money  pro- 
vided, in  item  after  item,  with  no  effec- 
tive breakdown  of  how  the  money  will 
be  spent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  turn  to  page  466  of  the 
hearings,  beginning  with  the  heading 
"Justification  of  Total  Requirements  by 
Type  of  Expense."  he  will  find  a  detailed 
description  of,  first,  the  item  for  the 
pavilion.  It  will  cost  $10,100,000.  The 
item  states  the  square  footage;  and 
various  other  large  items  of  information, 
such  as  design  specifications  and  super- 
vision, and  demolition,  which  are  all  pro- 
vided for. 

Without  being  wearying.  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  he  will  find  much  more 
specific  information,  even  to  a  break- 
down of  positions  required.  On  page 
469,  the  salaried  positions  which  are  in- 
volved are  shown. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  there  are  no  real 
justifications  or  planning  shown;  to  the 
contrary,  I  think  there  are  sufficient 
justifications  and  planning  so  that  the 
Nation  and  the  people,  particularly  our 
representative,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  will  have  something  to  tie  to  and 
rely  upon  as  they  check  upon  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure. 

Also,  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment, we  have  authorized  the  naming  of 
a  high-level  executive,  to  be  known  as 
the  U.S.  Commissioner,  to  have  chargp 
of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  fair. 

I  do  not  think  action  has  been  care- 
lessly taken  in  this  matter.    I  only  wish 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin had  been  present  for  the  entire  hear- 
ings. I  think  he  would  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  their  thoroughness  and  by 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  persons 
who  testified  before  us. 

Mr  President,  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JatttsI  has  arrived. 
I  assure  him  that  I  was  not  filibustering ; 
I  was  simply  trying  to  reply  in  a  kindly 
way  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
But  I  am  glad  the  plane  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  arrived  In  time,  and  I 
yield  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Florida  yields  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  this  is  a  proposal  to  ap- 
propriate $15  million  for  a  temporary 
building? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  a  proposal  to 
appropriate  $15  million,  of  which  $10- 
100.000  will  be  used  to  build  the  exhibi- 
tions pavilion,  so-called,  which  will  be 
the  building  in  which,  for  2  years,  the 
US.  exhibit  will  be  housed.  It  Is  not 
to  be  a  temporary  building  in  the  sense 
that  It  will  be  insecure  or  unsafe,  or 
anything  like  that;  but  temporary  in 
the  sense  that  it  Is  not  fitted  or  suited 
for  any  other  kind  of  operation. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  will  be  a  ont- 
purpose  building? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  wiU  be  a  one- pur- 
pose buildmg.  A  part  of  the  contract 
provides  for  its  demolition  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  traces  of  its  presence  there, 
in  order  to  make  the  space  again  avail- 
able for  park  purposes  when  the  exhi- 
bition is  over. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Can  the  Senator 
state  the  size  of  the  building,  in  square 
feet? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  That  information  is 
set  forth  In  the  justifications.  The  total 
Federal  space  is  shown. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  shown  as 
220.000  feet  at  one  point,  and  226,000 
feet  at  another  point.  Without  an  au- 
thorization, there  Is  no  clear  Idea  of  how 
big  the  building  will  be. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  ,  At  page  466  of  the 
hearings  the  facts  are  stated  as  follows: 

The  pavlUon.  HO. 100  000  Of  that  amount. 
•9.200.000  wUl  b«  for  the  site  development 
and  construction. 

The  entire  space  to  be  made  available 
by  the  World's  Fair  Corp.,  which  means 
ground  space,  will  be  196.349  square  feet. 

The  ground  cover  of  the  building  is  to 
be  limited  to  60  percent  of  the  assigned 
area,  or  approximately  118.000  square 
feet. 

Then  the  Jystlficatlon  sceaks  of  an 
exhibit  space,  overall,  of  220.000  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  one  of  which  150,000 
squar«  feet  will  be  available  for  exhibits. 

These  Items  were  discussed  at  some 
length  between  the  witnesses  aiid  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  These  ftsurcs  add 
to  the  cost  of  constrifctlon     TJiey  indi- 


cate that  actually  the  cost  of  the  tem- 
porary building  will  be  somewhat  more 
than  the  Government  generally  pays  for 
this  type  of  construction  at  today's  mar- 
ket price  The  General  Services  Admin - 
ii.tration  uses  a  figure  below  what  this 
amount  would  be  for  118.000  square  feet 
I  think  the  OSA  figures  the  cost  at  about 
$12  a  square  foot.  The  pavilion  will  t>e 
a  temporary  bulldlne.  and  will  cost  ac- 
cording to  these  fi!?ure.«5,  much  more  than 
permanent  construction  costs  these  davs 
would  amount  to  It  .seems  to  me  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  is  Involved  while, 
at  the  same  t>me,  'ao  will  not  tift  any- 
thinK  for  it 

Mr.  HOLLAN15  Tlie  OSA  official  who 
testified,  who  is  Assistant  Commi-s-sioner 
for  Design  and  Con.st  ruction.  Public 
Buildings  Service,  said  that  the  pavilion 
would  be  an  ornate  structure,  and  had 
to  be,  btcausT  of  the  typ*'  of  buildim:  it 
was  to  be  But  he  also  said  that  it  would 
not  be  available  for  any  permanent  u.se 
of  the  GSA 

He  further  stated,  when  the  commit- 
tee was  considering  the  Fe<leral  build- 
ing at  the  Seattle  Fa.r.  that  the  S<  attle 
building  would  be  con.siderably  more  «-x- 
pensive — about  a  60-percent  added  ex- 
pense— to  make  it  a  permanent-type 
building;  that  in  thatca.se  t.he  additional 
exptn.st"  would  be  required  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  before  the  buiUiint'  m 
Seattle  could  be  made  available  for  its 
full  use. 

Mr  MrNAMARA  The  Govt  rnment 
retains  title  to  the  buildin;:  in  Seattle 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  buildin^r  in  Seattle  Ls  in  the 
downtown  area,  and  at  a  location  which, 
the  GSA  states  in  great  detail  In  the 
hearings,  will  accommodate  such  a  p<'r- 
manent  building  But  he  b«'Ueves  tlie 
Government  will  not  need  such  a  perma- 
nent building  In  Flushing.  Long  Island, 
which  is  .several  miles  from  the  mam 
part  of  New  York  City.  Such  a  bulldln^! 
there  would  be  unappropnate 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Inipprnpriat*-  to- 
day; but  perha;is  20  years  from  today  the 
city  will  have  built  out  to  that  area 

Mr.  HOLLAND  All  I  can  .say  is  that 
the  committee,  which  I  believe  i.s  rea.son- 
ably  chary  in  the  spending  of  Ftderal 
funds — I  frequently  hear  Senators  com- 
plain that  we  are  not  economy  minded  - 
felt  otherwise 

The  committee  feeLs  -and  I  think  that 
I  state  this  for  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— that  for  the  United  States  not 
to  exhibit  on  a  par  with  any  nation 
which  IS  to  exhibit  there — for  instance, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  si)ending  $20  million 
at  thi.s  particular  fair — in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous attendance  which  is  promised, 
and  in  view  of  the  particular  location, 
would  be  almost  a  criminal  act;  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
agree. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agreed  the  first 
time  the  Senator  from  Florida  .said  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     And  It  Ls  still  true. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  But  I  still  say  the 
proposed  building  Is  a  tremendously  ex- 
fwnsive  one, 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Ls  it  not  true  that 
the  Oovermnent  of  the  United  Kingdom 


win  not  exhibit  there,  because  It  is  not 
really  a  world's  fair,  but  Is  a  New  York 
Stat*-  trade  fair?     Is  not  that  the  case? 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  has  put  his  finger  on  a  matter 
which  I  think  perhaps  needs  to  be  stated 
for  the  Record.  There  Is  a  Bureau  of 
International  Expositions,  which  passes 
upon  the  question  of  whether  any  par- 
ticular fair  will  be  ruled  to  l)e  an  Inter- 
national fa-r  Great  Britain  Is  one  of 
the  28  members  of  that  Bureau;  and  bc- 
f^u.se  that  Bureau  has  not  seen  fit  to 
t;ive  its  approval— despite  the  tremen- 
(ioi.sly  laiye  arcti)t.ince  of  this  fair,  by 
63  nations  already,  and  with  others  to 
come  in  of  this  fair  as  a  world's  fair, 
h.-rau-v-  of  the  pendency  of  other  fairs 
rlsewhere  the  United  Kingdom  has  not 
offlcially  decided  to  take  part.  But  I  am 
told  by  G«'neral  Potter  and  others  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  through  various 
<ommeicial  exhibitors  and  others,  will  be 
heavily  repre.sented  there. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  But  is  It  not 
(Hjiuillv  true  that  United  States  concerns 
u  11  exhibit  there,  even  if  the  building 
now  prop«is«  d  is  not  built? 

M:    HOLLAND      That  Is  correct. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  So  there  is  no 
lea-on  why  the  US.  Government  should 
l)Uild  such  an  exti  ava^'ant  building  there, 
t^)  last  onlv  2  years 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
rhalienge  to  us. 

Mr    I  UI.BF?IGHT      You  do? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  notice  that  when 
tiie  Soviet  Union  exhibited  at  the  Brus- 
sfli  Fair,  our  country  felt  that  it  had 
some  obligation  to  exhibit  there,  also; 
and  the  United  Stales  did  exhibit  there — 
in  a  free,  foreign  country — to  the  tune 
(.[  $13,500,000  I  cannot  believe  that  It 
i.s  le.ss  importaiu  for  our  country  to  make 
a  Kood  .showing  at  the  New  York  City 
Fair  than  it  was  for  our  country  to  make 
a  c.Hx\  showing  at  tl-.c  Brus.sels  Fair. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  But  those  are  to 
bf  exhibits  by  Russian  industrial  con- 
cerns, which  corre.spond  to  Union  Car- 
bide. General  MoU^rs.  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  the  Rusiiian  exhibits  at  this 
fair  will  be  exhibits  by  Russian  industrial 
concerns,  but  the  Russian  Government 
will  not  have  a  governmental  extrava- 
Kan/a.  .such  as  this  one  is  intended  to  be 
(jU  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  us  saw  the  exhibits  at  Brus- 
.sels; I  was  among  those  who  saw  them. 
But  the  one  now  proposed  is  not  com- 
parable to  that  one,  or  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  all. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  did  not 
agree  with  the  position  so  ably  taken  by 
tiie  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  felt  that  the 
United  States  should  exliibit  at  this 
place,  and  is  moving  to  do  so.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  am  merely  appearing 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
think  I  heard  all  the  testimony  taken; 
and  later  I  examined  it  carefully,  and 
I  also  talked  at  length  w  ith  General  Pot- 
ter, in  whom  we  have  confidence — In  mj 
case,  particularly,  because  he  was  Oover- 
nor  of  the  Canal  Zone  at  the  time  when 
I  was  supervising  that  operation  for  the 
Senate.  Everything  I  have  learned  about 
this  matter  cau.ses  me  to  feel  Intensely — 
after  all.  why  should  I  be  Interested  In 
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it  otherwise? — that  our  Nation  should 
have  strong  representation  at  this  fair. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr   HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  about  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  important  conflict  of 
statistics. 

In  the  Senate  committee  hearings  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred.  I  notice 
on  page  466  the  following; 

First  estimates  indicate  that  we  would 
require  a  mezzanine-type  or  two-story 
building  to  provide  corridors,  restrooms,  etc., 
in  addition  to  the  desired  exhibit  space,  for 
a  total  of  220,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Yet  when  Representative  Thomas,  in 
the  House  committee,  asked  for  a  more 
firm  estimate  than  the  one  given  before, 
he  said : 

You  had  better  strengthen  your  entire 
case  on  your  other  f)bjects,  too.  as  well  aa 
your  building  cost,  and  strengthen  It  on 
your  exhibition  cost* 

And  then  they  came  in  with  an  estimate 
of  286,000  square  feet.  It  is  from  the 
estimate  of  286,000  square  feet — not 
from  the  estimated  220,000  square  feet, 
as  stated  at  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings— that  the  .square  foot  estimate  of 
$43  21  is  arrived  at.  If  the  estimate  is 
reduced  to  220.000  .square  feet,  the  esti- 
mated  .square-foot   cost   is  even  higher. 

Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  the  usable 
exhibition  space,  we  find  that  the  cost 
would  not  be  $12  per  square  foot,  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated  is  the  usual 
standard  relied  on  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices, but  would  be  $66  per  square  foot — 
or  more  than  five  times  as  great,  and 
more  than  four  times  as  great  on  the 
basis  of  286,000  .square  feet  as  the  esti- 
mate of  the  exhibit  space. 

It  seems  to  me  either  one  of  those 
would  be  an  extraordinary  allowance, 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  proper  basis 
for  it;  and  certainly  there  was  no  op- 
portunity to  submit  details  in  that  con- 
nection. 

I  realize  that  the  burdens  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  are 
very  heavy,  and  certainly  he  has  done 
a  marvelous  job  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr    HOLLAND.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  But  I  think  this 
proposal  would,  if  adopted,  constitute  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  for  future 
heavy  governmental  expenditures  in 
connection  with  fairs  intended  to  be  do- 
mestic fairs,  not  world's  fairs.  Under 
this  loophole  Congress  would  be  helpless 
to  resist  such  requests,  because  we  know 
how  politics  works  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  the  Senator 
talks  about  a  completed  operation  cost- 
ing $25  million,  all  I  can  say  is  that  so 
far  as  the  committee  which  acted  on  this 
matter  is  concerned.  It  felt  Justified  In 
reducing  it  to  $15  million.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  closed  the  door  to  a  show- 
ing In  favor  of  an  additional  amount — 
whether  in  connection  with  an  authori- 
zation— and  we  understand  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  well  under  considera- 
tion before  the  committee  so  ably  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — or 
whether  by  a  showing  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  or  however  the 
matter  may  be  handled.  We  favor  go- 
ing into  the  matter  now  to  the  extent  of 


$15  million;  and  I  believe  that  those  in- 
volved will  realize  that  perfectly  well, 
and  also  will  know  and  will  realize  that 
they  will  have  to  "sell"  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  the  entire  Govern- 
ment on  a  larger  amount  if  they  ever 
expect  to  get  it.  But  they  are  not  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  of  the  larger  figure 
in  connection  with  this  recommended 
appropriation. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,    I 
simply  wish  to  request  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  this  amendment.    Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield,  so  that  I  may  make 
that  request? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Then,   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this 
amendment,  I  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     A  httle  later,  when 
we  get  through,  we  can  suggest  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  quorum;    and  I  shall  assist 
the  Senator  in  getting  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  this  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  it  was  in 
1959  that  there  was  brought  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
bill  providing  that  a  World's  Fair  be  held 
in  Seattle,  Wash.  Testimony  on  that  bill 
was  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  At  the  hearings  on  the  bill, 
the  committee  required  the  promoters  of 
the  Seattle.  Wash.,  World's  Fair  to  accept 
to  the  bill  an  amendment  containing 
language  which  would  order  the  city  of 
Seattle  to  convey  to  the  United  States 
title  to  the  land  on  which  a  $10  million 
structure  would  be  built. 

In  other  words,  we  said.  "We  will  put 
into  the  World's  Pair  at  Seattle  $10  mil- 
lion, provided  that  the  land  becomes  the 
property  of  the  United  States  and  the 
building  is  constructed  so  that  after  the 
fair  it  will  be  usable  by  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment." 

The  Seattle  Exposition  has  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  World's  Pairs  Organization 
situated  in  Paris.  As  I  recall,  there  are 
20  or  22  members  of  that  organization 
in  Paris,  which  determines  where  world's 
fairs  shall  be  held. 

One  might  ask:  "Why  do  we  need  a 
World's  Pairs  Organization?"  The  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  is  to  stop 
whimsical  ideas  of  having  different  na- 
tions declare  that,  within  their  bound- 
ries,  they  will  hold  a  World's  Pair.  The 
members  of  that  organization  believe  it 
is  wrong  to  allow  a  State  or  a  country, 
at  any  time  it  sees  fit,  to  declare,  "We 
shall  hold  a  World's  Fair."  They  believe 
it  is  wrong  because  they  do  not  think  a 
country  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the 
financial  burden  of  exhibiting  each  year 
in  different  places  around  the  world. 

"When  we  approved  the  legislation  for 
the  Seattle  Exposition,  it  was  under- 
stood that  would  be  the  World's  Pair  of 
this  decade  held  in  the  United  States. 
In  that  same  year  New  York  made  the 
announcement  that  It  will  hold  a  World's 
Pair. 


I  shall  not  get  into  a  discussion  of  the 
exchange  of  words  that  we  had  in  our 
committee  on  the  subject.  In  effect,  they 
were:  "We  have  a  World's  Pair  in  Seattle. 
The  U.S.  Goverrunent  ought  not  to  be 
participating  in  two  of  them  in  the  period 
of  half  a  decade." 

At  any  rate,  it  was  decided  that  the 
New  York  Exposition  would  be  held. 
That  was  to  be  for  $30  million  originally. 
The  Commerce  Department  said  it  would 
cost  $40  million.  I  opposed  the  proposal 
because  I  did  not  believe  we  were  justi- 
fied in  saying  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  "In  1962  we  will  hold  a  World's 
Pair  in  Seattle,  in  1964  we  will  hold  one 
in  New  York,  and  we  expect  you  to  come 
to  those  expositions." 

The  World's  Pairs  Organization  has 
announced  that  none  of  its  members  will 
participate  in  the  New  York  Exposition, 
because  it  is  not  a  World's  Pair. 

My  position  on  this  matter  is  gen- 
erally known.  I  have  opposed  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  New  York  Exposition 
from  the  beginning.  I  tried  to  get  the 
committee  to  write  into  the  bill  an 
amendment  that  would  make  possible 
the  reimbursement  of  the  United  States 
if  the  fair  building  was  constructed,  but 
I  did  not  succeed  in  that  effort. 

Let  me  recite  to  the  Senate  the  figures 
as  they  have  developed.  Forty  million 
dollars  was  the  estimate  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  the  expense  that 
would  be  entailed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  that,  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
Gudeman,  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  told  him  i>ersonally 
that  their  first  request  was  $40  million? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  right.  They 
estimated  $40  million  would  be  the  lowest 
amount  needed  to  construct  the  building 
and  get  it  into  operation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  present  appro- 
priation is  now  down  to  $15  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  about  to  reach. 

The  Commerce  Department  said  it 
would  request  $40  million.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  fair,  in  a  brochure,  said  it 
would  require  $30  million.  After  the 
fight  was  made  against  the  authorization 
of  $30  million,  I  believe  the  President  re- 
quested that  the  amount  to  be  assigned 
should  be  $25  million.  The  House  fixed 
the  allocation  at  $17  million.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  fixed  it  at  $15 
million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  is  making  considerable 
progress? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  think  so,  with 
the  exception  that  if  the  sponsors  of  the 
ex(>osition  come  in  next  year  asking  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bringing 
the  amount  to  $25  million,  I  will  be  led 
to  believe  that  was  a  plan  and  a  part  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean,  by  his  recent  statement,  that  he 
thinks  the  committee  has  made  any  such 
agreement  under  the  table  and  is  with- 
holding It  from  the  Senator? 
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Mr.  LAIXBCHK.  No,  I  do  not.  but  it 
TOMj  b*  ttMtt  the  promoton  at*  wlUlx^ 
to  tmkm  $15  mlllkm  now  and  will  oome 
in  and  ask  for  a  wipplicinental  i4>pro- 
prlatlon  at  a  later  date. 

Oettlnc  to  an  aspect  of  the  subject 
mentioned  by  the  dlatlngniahed  Senator 
from  Wtaconain.  when  the  bill  on  the 
exchange  of  students  and  culture  was 
pa—ed  by  our  committee,  in  my  ojDlnion 
It  was  not  contemplatfri  to  give  the 
President  the  power  to  include,  as  in- 
ternational matters,  domestic  exposi- 
tions. However,  such  an  item  Ls  in  the 
bill,  and  I  thinJc  the  lan«uace  of  the  blU 
probably  authorizes  the  exposition.  It 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  bill  as  it  now  is: 
SeatUe  in  1962;  New  York  in  1964;  Cali- 
fornia is  con tein plating  a  world's  fair  in 
1965  or  1966.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  how  many  world's  fairs  are  we  to 
have? 

In  whatever  form  this  matter  comes 
before  us  for  a  vote.  I  will  remain  stead- 
fast to  the  position  I  took  at  the  very 
beginning.  The  World's  Fair  of  this  dec- 
ade is  being  held  in  Seattle.  We  should 
not  participate  in  the  New  York  World's 
Pair.  I  shall  vote  against  this  Oovem- 
ment's  participation,  recognizing,  how- 
ever, that  cutting  the  amount  from  $40 
million  to  $15  million  is  a  rather  con- 
spicuous achievement. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  .U.S. 
aircraft,  for  getting  me  here  on  time  to 
participate  in  this  debate,  and  to  state 
to  the  Senate  that  the  only  reason  for  my 
absence  was  a  longstanding  engagement, 
in  which  I  replaced  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  as  a  speaker  before 
the  Pan  American  Society  in  New  York. 
It  proved  to  be  impossible  to  disappoint 
those  in  attendance,  so  I  relied  upon  my 
dlstlngxilshed  and  valued  friend  and  col- 
league [Mr.  KxATXMcl  who  today  proved 
to  be.  as  he  has  before,  Horatius  at  the 
bridge  so  far  as  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  is  concerned.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hoixamd]  for  sched- 
uling consideration  of  this  item  as  the 
last  among  the  various  items  on  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill.  I 
wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Florida,  if 
he  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  his 
attention,  that  New  Yorkers  will  be  for- 
ever grateful  to  him  for  his  patience  and 
for  his  wisdom  in  steering  a  potentially 
trouUeeome  appropriation  to  what  I 
hope  will  be  successful  consummation. 
both  in  the  conunlttee  and  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
give  me  tiielr  attention,  because  I  should 
like  for  Senators  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say. 

I  was  born  in  New  York  City  57  years 
ago.  I  have  represented  New  York  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  since  1947. 
I  live  in  New  York  City.  My  whole  life  is 
tied  up  with  the  city. 

New  York  is  a  great  city.  I  thixik  it 
is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  with- 
out any  disrespect  to  any  other.  It  has 
a  tremendous  heart  and  tremendous 
dynamism. 

What  I  caniu>t  understand.  I  say  to 
my    colleagues    in    all    solemnity    and 


seriousness,  is  why  every  American  Is 
not  as  burstlnc  with  prlfde  about  New 
York  as  every  Frenchman  about  Paris, 
as  every  Encllshman  about  London,  as 
every  Japanese  about  Tokyo,  and  as  every 
Italian  about  Rome.  New  York  certainly 
rates  it. 

We  say.  "Come  and  see  us. "  Whether 
some  Senator  moves  to  strike  the  appro- 
priation or  not.  we  in  New  York  can  take 
it.  All  will  be  very  welcome  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Then  all  can  give  us  an 
appraisal,  yihen  it  is  over.  atx>ut  New 
York  and  its  performance. 

Mr.  President,  our  State — that  of  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Keating  I  and  myself — 
contributes  almost  20  percent  of  the 
national  revenue,  and  receives  back 
aixnit  6  percent  in  Federal  aid  of  var- 
ious kinds. 

New  York  City  is  the  greatest  port  in 
our  country,  for  both  air  and  sea  travel. 

When  soldiers  are  needed  to  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  does  the  city  of 
New  York  or  a  city  of  some  other  State 
produce  the  most  people? 

Mr.  President,  at  the  latest  count  67 
nations  are  to  participate.  Were  the  67 
nations  dragged  squealing  into  partici- 
pation in  the  World's  Fair?  They  could 
have  said  "No."  There  was  no  compul- 
sion involved. 

The  organisation  in  Paris,  presided 
over  by  a  lady,  I  understand.  In  an  up- 
stairs ofBce,  which  has  20-odd  countries 
as  members,  was  well  known  not  to 
desire  the  fair  in  New  York  City,  for 
whatever  reasons  there  were.  Did  that 
stop  67  nations  from  entering  the  fair, 
including  the  Soviet  Union?  Of  course 
not.    We  are  not  living  in  a  dream  world. 

New  York  is  the  cynosure  of  the  world. 

I  should  be  interested  to  hear  what 
Senators  would  have  to  say  if  some  Sen- 
ators were  successful  in  preventing  the 
United  States  from  participating  in  the 
fair  with  a  pavilion  aiul  then  had  to 
watch  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries erect  magnificent  pavilions  in  New 
York,  to  show  not  only  to  New  Yorkers 
but  also  to  70  million  people  from  every 
comer  of  the  earth  what  they  have  to 
offer.  Seventy  million  people  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  fair.  Judging  from 
the  record  set  in  the  previous  fair  in  the 
1930's.  they  will  come.  They  will  come 
to  see  New  York  and  they  wUl  come  to  see 
the  fair. 

We  should  remember  that  every  one 
of  tho.se  people  pays  every  kind  of  in- 
direct tax  there  is  when  he  comes  to 
New  York  He  will  pay  a  Ux  when  he 
Koes  to  a  hotel  or  to  a  restaurant. 
Everyone  pays  a  U.S  income  tax.  and 
lots  of  other  taxes  in  addition,  direct  and 
indirect. 

This  will  be  a  very  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  Umted  States. 

Perhaps  I  should  be  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  my  colleagues  are  not  more  in- 
tense about  this  than  they  are.  I  shall 
not  be  Intense  about  it.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why.  at  this  late  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, after  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  handled  it  so  very  well,  with  such 
wisdom  and  Judgment  and  taste.  I  should 
stir  up  the  water.  I  intend  to  do  no  such 
thing. 

I  have  been  talking  about  New  York 
City  as  a  city,  and  about  our  reason  for 

pride  in  it     I  do  not  see  anybody  in  New 


York  looking  down  his  nose  at  the  oiher 
cities  of  the  other  SUtes  or  at  other 
States.  We  are  very  proud  of  them.  We 
travel  to  them.  We,  as  New  Torknrs.  are 
probably  the  most  ardent  travelers  and 
the  most  spending  travelers  there  are  in 
this  NaUon. 

When  reclamation  or  something  else 
comes  up.  for  some  other  place,  no  one 
finds  my  colleague  I  Mr.  KsATue]  or 
myself  saying.  "This  does  not  concern 
New  York  City  or  New  York  SUte.  so  we 
shall  vote  against  it.  because  every  time 
New  York  pays  out  $4.  it  gets  only  $1 
back."  No  one  sees  us  doing  that.  On 
the  contrary.  New  York  State  has  a 
tradition  for  liberal  Senators,  whether 
they  are  RepubUcans  or  Democrats. 
Why?  It  is  because  the  people  of  New 
York  SUte  feel  that  way.  They  are 
AmericarLs  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  of  whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  very  proud. 

That  IS  all  I  have  to  say.  Everything 
else  Kcx'.s  down  the  drain.  All  the  points 
made  about  the  square  footage,  about 
this,  about  that,  and  the  other  thing 
really  are  not  impwrtant.  What  is  Im- 
portant is  whether  we  do  or  do  not  admit 
that  New  York  City  is  the  greatest  city 
in  our  country  and.  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  world 

I  should  like  to  give  one  example  of 
what  some  of  these  practical  arguments 
equate  to.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  whom  I  respect  and  admire. 
for  whom  I  have  great  affection,  asked  if 
the  sponsors  of  the  fair  will  come  in 
and  ask  for  more  money. 

Who  LS  asking  for  the  money?  Is  it 
tlie  sponsors  of  the  fair?  Not  at  aU.  It 
is  the  United  States,  in  order  not  to  be 
left  behind,  which  is  asking  for  the 
money.  If  more  money  is  requested,  it 
will  be  requested  by  the  United  States. 
The  sponsors  of  the  fair  have  raised  their 
money  in  New  York  City,  out  of  bonds 
and  some  exhibits,  and  so  forth.  They 
are  not  asking  money  from  the  United 
States. 

Surely,  we  in  New  York  are  extremely 
anxious  and  extremely  interested  that 
our  country  .shall  exhibit.  Who  would 
not  be? 

We  are  not  gettinK  this  money.  We 
are  not  asking  for  this  money.  We  are 
not  asking  for  more  money.  That  will 
be  up  to  the  governmental  authorities 
and  up  to  the  very  hard-headed  Ap- 
propriations Committee  members,  and 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  SeatUe  Worlds  Pair  is  a  fine 
thing  We  are  all  for  it.  I  hope  to  go 
out  there,  with  my  wife  and  children. 
this  summer,  as  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  come  to  see  our  fair. 

In  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  its 
boundaries  separated  by  3.000  miles  of 
magnificent  land,  one  side  facing  all  of 
Asia  and  the  Orient,  one  side  facing  all 
of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  community, 
north  and  south,  with  great  access  to 
LAtui  America,  there  is  more  than 
enough  room  for  these  fairs  and.  yea,  for 
a  Cahfomia  fair,  too.  It  is  all  very  good 
business  and  magnificent  public  rela- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  remember  there  were  two  very 
successful  world's  fairs  held  before  World 
War  II,  one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in 
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New  York  City.  They  took  place  prac- 
tically at  the  same  time,  not  even  sepa- 
rated by  2  years,  and  they  were  both 
great  successes  and  a  great  credit  to  our 

country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  Nation  we 
are  growing  up,  and  the  fairs  are  per- 
haps an  indication  of  our  growth.  It  is 
not  that  world's  fairs  are  anything  new; 
but  what  will  be  shown  in  Seattle,  what 
will  be  shown  in  New  York,  and  what  I 
hope  and  pray  will  be  shown  in  Cali- 
fornia, because  we  can  stand  this  kind 
of  exposure,  will  be  a  vindication  of  our 
system,  of  our  method  of  operation,  of 
our  way  of  life. 

We  are  spending  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  to  protect  our  way  of  life,  yet 
we  always  haggle  about  a  few  paltry 
million  dollars  to  sell  It. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  now  to  point 
out  that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
gets  appropriations  of  about  $140  million 
a  year,  yet  we  make  demands  on  It  which 
could  not  be  filled  with  a  budget  of  a 
billion  and  half  dollars  a  year.  Despite 
this  we  complain.  Mr.  President,  that  no- 
body understands  us. 

I  recently  attended  a  meeting  In  New 
York  of  the  Pan  American  Society. 
Surely  no  one  understands  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Why?  The  reason  is 
that  if  we  wish  to  sell  something,  money, 
people,  time,  energy,  and  organization 
are  required  to  do  so.  It  cannot  be  done 
on  air,  conversation,  and  siJeeches.  The 
Russlam;  know  that.  Hence  they  are 
leading  us  a  merry  chase  in  the  world, 
as  we  so  very  well  know. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  expressing 
any  controversial  feeling  or  antagonism 
on  the  subject.  I  prefer  to  let  It  stand 
upon  the  solid  base,  again  expressing  my 
deep  appreciation  tb  my  colleague,  who 
has  been  a  magnificent  partner  and 
friend  on  this  question  and  has  handled 
It  so  admirably,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
who  has  led  the  defense,  as  It  were,  of 
this  project  on  the  floor  so  very  ably, 
and  to  Senators  who  have  opposed  the 
project  as  well.  They  are  very  sincere. 
They  hav^  as  much  right  to  their  views 
as  I  have  to  my  own. 

When  It  is  all  over — and  I  hope  it  will 
be  over  successfully  and  the  Senate  will 
follow  its  subcommittee  and  its  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — I  will  tell 
them  that  the  heart  of  New  York  is  big 
enough  for  us  all.  The  Senators  are 
generous  and  able,  and  if  we  do  the  Job 
of  which  I  know  we  are  capable  and  will 
do.  they  will  be  the  first  to  say,  "Now 
that  we  see  it,  it  was  worth  It." 

It  is  for  that  day  and  toward  that  day 
that  I  would  rather  turn  my  eyes  than  to 
any  other. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  fair  are  not  asking  for  anything. 
Technically  that  argument  can  be  made. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
fair  want  the  United  States  in  it  and 
are  avidly  seeking  the  participation  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  Into  an  argu- 
ment about  many  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  would  entail  considerable 
time.  Those  aspects  would  include  the 
question   of   why   the    appropriation   is 


asked  to  go  to  Mew  York  and  at  least 
the  understanding  of  the  committee  on 
FOreicn  RelatkHis.  although  that  under- 
standing might  not  have  been  the  xinder- 
standlng  at  the  promoters  of  the  fair. 
The  question  might  be  asked  as  to  why 
I  have  opposed  the  project.  Primarily 
I  have  opposed  it  because  I  think  the 
time  Is  at  hand  when  we  had  better  start 
worrying  about  millions,  because  if  we 
worry  about  mlUlons  and  try  to  save 
them,  the  billions  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  think  it  was  Ben  PYanklln  who 
made  the  statement: 

Worry  about  your  pennies,  and  the  dollars 
will  eventually  take  care  of  themselvcB. 

Within  the  next  3  months  we  shall  be 
asking  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  celling 
to  $308  billion.  We  have  had  deficit  op- 
erations in  25  out  of  the  last  31  years. 
The  piu-cha&ing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
dropped  from  100  cents  in  1941  to  45 
cents  in  1962.  Our  gold  reserves  are  in 
flight.  They  are  being  demanded,  or  at 
least  in  1959  they  were  demanded  on 
the  basis  that  our  currency  was  not  ac- 
ceptable and  that  our  short-term  for- 
eign creditors  wanted  our  gold.  One  of 
the  major  problems  confronting  the 
country  today  is  the  fear  that  the  gold 
reserves  will  keep  on  dwindling  to  the 
point  where  the  thought  might  arise  in 
the  minds  of  some  that  the  25-percent 
support  of  gold  required  for  our  Federal 
banking  notes  may  be  removed. 

I  shall  not  contribute  in  any  way,  if  I 
can  avoid  doing  so.  to  a  further  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  our  currency.  I 
shall  not  contribute  to  a  policy  of  spend- 
ing and  passing  the  obligation  of  pay- 
ing the  debt  over  to  future  generations. 
$15  million  might  be  said  not  to  be  much, 
but  every  day  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  similar  arguments  are  made  with 
relation  to  $25  million  and  $50  million, 
and  when  those  appropriations  are  add- 
ed, they  amount  to  a  large  sum. 

I  wish  to  state  one  final  thought. 
What  mill  be  our  position  when,  as  I 
understand  they  will,  California  an- 
nounces that  it  intends  to  iiold  a  World's 
Fair  and  wishes  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute to  it?  It  will  be  said,  "This  is  to 
be  a  World's  Fair." 

At  that  time  we  shall  recall  that  we 
participated  in  the  Seattle  fair  and  in 
the  New  York  fair.  Would  we  then  go 
into  California  and  build  a  $15  million 
or  $30  million  building  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  then  have  it  torn  down  within 
a  year  or  two? 

Are  there  not  other  uses  to  which  the 
money  could  be  put?  Instead  of  the 
New  York  exposition,  are  there  not  col- 
leges which  could  be  aided  with  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  propose  to  ap- 
propriate for  a  fair,  supposedly  to  let 
the  world  know  what  we  are  doing. 

If  Khrushchev  wishes  to  come  into 
New  Yoric  and  spend  hxxge  sums  of 
money,  let  him  do  so.  I  sometimes 
think  that  he  glories  In  the  thought  that 
we  might  spend  ourselves  to  destruc- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  see  our  country 
follow  a  course  of  that  type.  Let  us  be- 
gin to  be  more  frugal  in  our  operations. 
I  do  not  blame  New  Yoric  people  for 
wanting  a  fair.  It  will  mean  much  to 
them.    I  think  it  will  be  a  huge  success. 


But  In  spite  of  that  fact.  I  think  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  participate. 
When  the  question  comes  before  the 
Senate,  as  I  have  previously  said,  I  shall 
vote  against  participation  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  requested  (m  this 
question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Presiding  Officer  state  the  precise 
question  upon  which  we  are  voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Txill  vote  on  the  motion  to  strike 
out  lines  15  to  23  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  that  particu- 
lar item  relate  to  the  $15  millicHi  appro- 
priation for  the  fair  in  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  voting  on 
the  question  to  strike  out  the  committee 
recommendation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "yea" 
vote  is  a  vote  to  strike  out  the  committee 
recommendation.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BurdickI,  the  Senator  from  ■Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clack] ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendes], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gorb],  the  Senator  frcan  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfteld],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Wn^LiAMs],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hicket]  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
niLD],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
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[Mr.  SmxthI,  and  the  Senator  from  AIa- 
iHuna  [Mr.  SpauexahI  would  each  vote 
•nay." 

On  thl«  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Roannoif  1  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vlrylnla  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bttt- 
LERl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
OoLDWATnl.  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
[Mr.  HicxKMLOopBB  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  MohtohI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  1  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
ScoTTl  Is  absent  because  of  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  t  Mr 
Case]  Is  detained  on  ofllcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13. 
nays  60.  as  follows : 

[No    44   Leg  I 


YEAS— 13 

Church 

McNamara 

Talinadge 

Pulbiight 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Muss 

Young,  Ohio 

Laviache 

McOm 

Proxnjlre 
NAY&     80 

Aiken 

Pong 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Oruenlng 

Metcair 

Bart  let  t 

Hartke 

Monroney 

BmUI 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bible 

Holland 

Murphy 

Bocsa 

Hruaka 

Muakle 

B  tilth 

Humphrey 

Paetore 

Byrd,  W  Va 

JackHoa 

Peanton 

Capehart 

Javlu 

Pell 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Prouty 

CarroU 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Case.  N  J 

Keating 

Saltoustail 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

-Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Kerr 

:j  tennis 

Curtl* 

Kucbel 

Symington 

Dlrkaen 

Long.  Hawaii 

Tower 

Douglaa 

Long.  La 

WUltam.'),  Del 

Dworabak 

MaKnuson 

Yarborough 

Bngle 

McCarthy 

Young.  N  Oak 

NOT  VOTINO— 27 

Allott 

Eaetland 

Morton 

Burdlck 

EUender 

Robert  son 

Butler 

Ervln 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va 

Cfoldwater 

Scott 

Cannon 

Gore 

Smathers 

Cai«.  8  Oak 

Hickenlooper 

Smith.  Mass 

Chaves 

Hickey 

impark  man 

Clark 

Long,  Mo 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

WlUlamn.  N  J 

So  Mr.  Pruxmirk's  motion  to  strike 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  to  strike  wa.s 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Dill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
a  large  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  if  }•• 


win  state  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  It  is  planned  to 
have  the  Senate  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow  At  that  time  the  Senate  will 
consider  a  noncontroversial  bill.  Calen- 
dar No  1290.  H.R  11027.  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  As  I  recall,  the  bill  relates  to 
flooded  tu;res 

Following  that  measure,  we  shall  take 
up  Calendar  No.  1281.  House  bill  10607 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and 
certain  related  laws,  to  provide  for  re- 
statement of  the  tariff  classification  pro- 
vision. I  wish  to  notify  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr  JavitsI  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr  KuchelI, 
both  of  whom  have  expressed  Interest  in 
that  measure. 

That  will  be  the  business  for  tomorrow 

In  addition,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  Calendar  No 
1043.  Senate  bill  495,  amendinK  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 

In  addition,  an  addre.ss  i.<;  to  b<'  made 
by  our  illustrious  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr  KucHiL ) .  I  shall  be  present  to  hear 
it,  and  I  hope  other  Senators  will  tx' 
present 

Mr  KUCHEl.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota 

Mr  HUMPHREY  And  from  Tuesday 
we  shall  ko  over  until  Thursday 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  Pre.sident  will 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  am  wlad  to  yield 

Mr  KEATING  Is  the  di.stinkjuished 
Senator  from  California  to  talk  about 
New  York  State  ' 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  PifMdent,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California,  in 
order  that  he  may  clarify  this  situa- 
tion 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form my  t)eloved  brother  from  New  York 
that  in  any  comments  I  .shall  make  to- 
morrow. I  shall  not  mention  his  great, 
imposing  Commonwealth 

Mr  KEATING  Nevertheless.  I  shall 
be  present 

Mr  HUMPHREY  That  us  very  reas- 
suring 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  know  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  let  me  stat*'  that 
from  tomorrow .  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will 
go  over  until  Thursday;  on  Thursday 
there  will  be  a  very  short  session;  and 
it  us  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
move,  on  Thursday  that  the  Senate  Ko 
over  until  Monday  I  understand  that 
on  Monday  there  will  not  be  any  votes 
Therefore,  Senators  can  make  their 
plans  accordingly  for  the  period  of  the 
Ea.ster  weekend 

Mr    JAVTTS      Mr    President,  will  thr 
Senator  from  Mmnesota  yield '' 
Mr    HUMPHREY      I  yield 

Mr    JAVITS      Will  there  be  any  votes 
on  Thursday  "^ 

Mr    HUMPHREY      There  will  be  no 
yea -and -nay  votes  on  Thursday 

Mr     JAVITS       I    thank    the   Senator 
from  Minne.sota 

Mr    ANDERSON      Mr    Pit-sident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me"* 
Mr    HUMPHREY      I  yield 


Mr    ANDERSON      WIU  the  filibuster 

begin  the  following  Monday? 

Mr  HUMPHREY     I  hope  not. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  If  not  then,  will  It 
begin  a  week  later? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  should  wait 
until  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
returns  I  can  deal  only  with  the  situ- 
ation between  now  and  next  Monday. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr    HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  have  heard  rumors 
that  the  majority  leader  will  not  return 
for  2  weeks. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  the  majority 
leader  will  not  be  away  that  long.  He 
will  be  back  before  that. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  state  whether  the  so- 
called  literacy  test  bill  will  be  brought 
up  next  Tuesday? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  a 
.session  on  Monday,  and  the  majority 
leader  will  be  here  then.  So  I  prefer 
that  he  make  whatever  aiuiouncements 
are  to  be  made  concerning  the  program 
for  the  following  days. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Senators  who  are  "In 
the  know  '  are  able  to  make  their  plans 
accordingly;  and  I  understand  that  a 
considerable  number  have  been  "tipped 
off  that  nothing  of  miportance  will  be 
done  next  week,  and  Lliat  therefore  they 
are  plannmg  to  be  away  on  various  mat- 
tens  political  But  those  of  us  who  are 
not  m  the  know  are  subject  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  knowing  just  what  will 
happen  We  do  not  like  to  be  kept 
dangling  and  in  a  state  of  innocuous 
desuetude 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Whatever  may  be 
the  .situation  or  state  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  referred,  I 
wish  to  assure  him  that  he  will  not  be 
kept  dandling  or  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, all  Senators  should  be  able  to 
plan  their  programs  at  least  to  next 
Monday 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  Is  not  what  I 
am  worried  about. 

Mr  HOIJ.AND  Mr  President,  may 
wf  have  the  third  reading  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  was 
attempting  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Before  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  left.  I  had  an  understanding  with 
him  that  on  Tuesday.  April  24,  the  so- 
called  literacy  test  bill  would  be  called 
up  I  have  not  been  advised  otherwise, 
.since  then ;  and.  therefore.  I  dare  pre- 
sume that  that  is  still  the  understand- 
iiiK',  and  that  that  bill  is  set  for  Tuesday. 
April  24 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  l>e  as  precise  as  that,  although  surely 
I  a'ccept  the  word  of  the  minority  leader. 
However,  under  my  responsiblhty  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter,  I  announce 
that  on  Monday  there  will  be  no  votes, 
and  Senators  can  make  their  plans  ac- 
cordiiiRly  If  I  had  any  doubt  as  to  that, 
I  would  check  on  the  arrangement. 

Mr  DOUGI^S  Would  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  check  in  person  or  by 
telephone? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  In  view  of  the 
rapid    means   of   communication   avail- 
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aMe,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  do 
so  In  either  way.  But  If  I  were  in 
Illinois,  I  would  check  by  telephone. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate : 

8.  683.  An  net  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
tlous  Act  at  1934.  m  amended,  by  eliminating 
the  requirement  of  an  oath  or  amrmatlon 
on  certJiln  documents  filed  with  the  Federal 
Commiinlcatlona   Conunleslon; 

S  1371.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (e) 
of  section  307  of  the  Communlcatlona  Act 
of  1934,  ae  ame.nded,  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  renew  a  station  license  in  the 
safety  and  special  radio  services  more  than 
80  days  prior  to  expiration  of  the  original 
license: 

8.  1689  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorise  the  issuance 
of  radio  operates  licenses  to  nationals  of 
the  United  States; 

8  2622  An  act  to  defer  the  collection  of 
Irrigation  maintenance  and  operation  charges 
for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands  within  the 
Angostura  unit.  Missouri  River  Baaln  proj- 
ect;  and 

SJ  Res  147.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina 
Tercentenary  Celebration  Commission  to 
formulate  and  implement  plans  to  com- 
memorate the  sooth  anniversary  of  the 
SUte  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  8921 )  to  pro- 
vide for  the  annual  audit  of  bridge  com- 
missions and  authorities  created  by  act 
of  Congress,  for  the  filling  of  vacancies 
in  the  membership  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore ; 

H  R.  8921.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual 
audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  authorities 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the  filling  of 
vacancies  In  the  membership  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HR  975!.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1963  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  10700  An  act  that  section  3(b)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  which  authorizes  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  act. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "igcS"  and 
■  $40,000. OOO"  and  substituting  "igeS"  and 
"S63.750.000',  reapecUvely. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11038 >  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluded in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  is  an  item  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  State  of  New  York,  to 


enable  It  to  conduct  a  fine  exhibition  and 
fair.  I  am  very  pleased  that  that  Is  so. 
I  am  glad  we  were  able  to  do  what  we  did, 
with  the  result  that  considerable  time  is 
aaved. 

I  say  to  my  friends  the  Senators  from 
New  York  that  I  realize  the  Importance 
of  saving  time  in  that  connection,  be- 
cause for  several  months  I  have  been 
involved  in  an  indirect  way  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  great  World's  Fair  and  a  great 
exhibition  and  exposition  at  Seattle, 
Wash.;  and  I  know  how  much  time  that 
takes.  So  I  realize  how  important  it  Is. 
in  the  caae  of  New  York,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  1964  date,  to  make  a  start 
now,  for  literally  a  multitude  of  things 
must  be  done. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  fine  Federal 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  fair.  I  am  glad 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  bill  for  a 
Federal  Commissioner,  because  I  am  sure 
that  those  in  New  York  wish  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  expend  its  funds 
wisely  and  well  for  the  great  show  that 
New  York  will  have. 

I  announce  to  the  Senate  that  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  has  planned  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  Seattle  World's  Pair.  The 
Seattle  World's  Pair  opens  next  Satur- 
day. So  I  am  very  glad  of  the  announce- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  the  acting 
majority  leader  and  by  the  minority 
leader  in  regard  to  the  program,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  able  to  remain  in  Seattle 
a  little  longer  next  we^. 

At  Seattle  we  have  a  fine  exposition. 
It  Is  beyond  our  expectations;  and  I  say 
that  only  in  order  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  money  the  Federal  Government 
has  given  to  the  Seattle  World  s  Fair  has 
been  well  spent.  I  think  we  shall  get  a 
great  deal  out  of  it. 

Many  countries  will  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  fair;  and  35  countries — approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  group  which 
will  exhibit  at  the  New  York  fair — are 
exhibiting  at  the  Seattle  World's  Pair. 

In  terms  of  building  good  will  for  our 
country,  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  will  attend  this  fair  and  will 
see  what  America  has  been  doing  in  the 
modern  age — which  is  the  theme  of  the 
great  exposition  at  Seattle — it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  great  Seattle  exposition  is 
well  worth  the  confidence  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
of  the  then  President,  Mr.  Eisenhower, 
who  signed  that  bill.   I  am  sure  the  same 
will  be  true  of  the  New  York  exposition. 
At  Seattle  we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money :  and  no  one  knows  that  better 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations SubcMnmittee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  appropriations, 
always  has  been  most  helpful  in  con- 
nection with  these  matters,  not  only  in 
connection  with   this  fair,   but  also  in 
connection  with  trade  fairs  and  other 
fairs  held  in  other  countries,  such  as  the 
one  held  at  Brussels.    We  participate  In 
those  fairs   in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
spread    to   many    persons   information 
about  what  we  call  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Both  the  Seattle  Exposition  and  the 
New  York  Exposition  will  do  not  only 
that,  for  the  benefit  of  a  great  number 
of  visitors,  but  also  wiU  fit  in  with  the 


visits  which  many  persons  from  abroad 
will  make  to  our  country. 

In  such  terms,  the  cost  Involved  is 
very  little— in  fact,  really  nothing,  when 
we  realize  the  full  value. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield- 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  state,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  also  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  BLzATiNGJ^ven  though  he 
will  speak  for  himself,  I  know— that,  as 
my  colleague  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  we 
want  nothing  but  the  best  for  Seattle. 
We  think  the  Seattle  fair  is  a  great  one. 
I  and  my  family  will  visit  It;  and  that 
will  be  a  great  privilege.  Three  thousand 
miles  separate  the  State  of  Washington 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  Washing- 
ton State  faces  the  Pacific  world  and 
New  York  State  faces  the  Atlantic 
world.  So  I  am  glad  and  honored  that 
our  authorities  have  had  the  wisdom  to 
participate  in  this  fashion,  because  the 
Seattle  fair  will  be  very  helpful  in  de- 
veloping an  atmosphere  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  all,  including  the  New 
York  fair. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  attitude  taken  by  Senators.  Again, 
I  express  to  the  Saiator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  our  appreciation  of  the 
wisdom  and  generosity  he  has  demon- 
strated. All  of  us  understand  how  hard- 
headed  he  has  been  about  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent,  and  we  understand 
why  he  takes  such  a  position.  But  we 
very  much  appreciate  his  understanding 
of  New  York's  problem,  and  we  are  most 
grateful. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  add  a  word 
of  appreciation  for  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MAGNUSON],  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  The  stand  he 
has  taken  has  been  most  helpful.  Fur- 
thermore, I  wish  to  say  to  him  that,  as 
he  knows,  with  his  generous  assistance 
for  which  I  am  extremely  grateful,  I 
have  already  started  one  member  of  my 
family  on  the  way  to  Seattle;  and  I  shall 
certainly  try  to  be  there  myself. 

I  wish  Seattle  every  success.  I  know 
that  both  these  fairs  will  make  a  great 
contribution  toward  a  better  imderstand- 
ing  of  our  country,  among  our  friends 
abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pr6- 
P>osed.  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HH.  11038)  was  read  the 
third  time. 


EXPEDITION  OF  UTILIZATION  OP 
TELEVISION  TRANSMISSION  FA- 
CILmES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
AND      COLLEGES  —  CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  rQ}ort  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
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two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  blU  (8.  205)  to  expedite  the 
utilization  of  television  transmission  fa- 
cilities In  our  public  schools  and  oolleges, 
and  in  adult  training  programs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoNrzaxMCK  Rxporr  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  1009) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houaee  on  the 
amencUnenU  of  the  Houm  to  the  bill  (8.  306) 
to  expedite  the  utilization  of  televlelon  trans- 
mlaelon  facilities  In  our  public  schools  and 
colleges,  and  In  adult  training  programs,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective   Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  r.o  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  'That  title  III  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  uf  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part' 
"  'PACT  rv     osAirrs  roa  koucattohal  tki.kvision 

BKOAOCA8TINC    FACn.mi:S 

"  Declaration  o/  purpose 
'■  '8bc   390      The  purpose  of  this  part  la  to 
assist     (through    matching    grants)     in    the 
construction  of  educational  television  broad- 
casting ftu;llitles. 

"  'Authorization  of  appropr\atton.'< 
"  Sbc  391  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963.  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $32,000,000  in 
the  aggregate,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  390  Sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  for  payment  of  grants  for 
projects  for  which  applications,  approved  un- 
der section  392.  have  been  submitted  under 
such  section  prior  to  July  1.  19«8. 

"  'Grants  for  construction 
'  Sbc  392.  (at  For  each  project  for  the 
construction  of  educational  television  broad- 
casting (acuities  there  shall  be  submitted  t<> 
tiM  Secretary  an  application  for  a  grant 
oontalnlnif  such  Infarmatlun  with  respect  to 
such  project  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require.  Including  the  total  ct«t  of 
such  project  and  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant  requested  for  such  project,  and 
providmg  assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(l)  that  the  applicant  Is  |Ai  an  agency 
or  officer  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
public  elementary  or  8ec<jndary  education  or 
public  higher  education  within  that  State. 
or  within  a  p>olltical  subdivision  thereof.  tBi 
the  State  educational  television  agency.  (C) 
a  college  or  university  deriving  its  suppc^rt  m 
whole  or  In  part  from  tax  revenues,  or  iDi 
a  nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or  txsso- 
clatlon  which  U  organized  primarily  to  en- 
gage In  or  encourage  educational  television 
broadcasting  and  Is  eligible  to  receive  a  li- 
cense from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  noncommercial  education- 
al television  broadcasting  station  pursuant 
til  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  eflfect  on  April  13.  1943; 

■  i2(  that  the  operation  of  such  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities  ^ill 
be  under  the  control  of  the  applicant  or  a 
person  qualified  under  paragraph  1 1 1  to  be 
such  an  applicant: 

(3)  that  necessary  funds  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  such  educational  tele- 
vision bri>«dcastlng  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able when  needed;  and 


"'(4)  that  such  television  broadcasting 
facilities  wUl  be  used  only  for  educational 
purposee. 

"■(b)  The  total  amount  of  greuits  under 
this  part  for  the  construction  of  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities  to  be  sltu- 
Bted  in  any  State  shall  not  exceed  91.000.000 

"(c)  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordina- 
tion of  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  within  each  State 
which  has  established  a  State  educational 
television  agency,  each  applicant  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  a  project  for  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  in  such  State, 
other  than  such  agency,  shall  notify  such 
agency  of  each  application  for  such  a  grant 
which  la  submitted  by  It  to  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Secretary  .shall  advLse  such  agency 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  eiurh  such 
application 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  base  his  deter- 
minations of  whether  to  approve  <tpf>liL'a- 
tlons  for  grants  under  this  section  and  the 
amount  of  such  grants  on  criteria  set  forth 
In  regulations  and  designed  to  achieve  1 1 ) 
prompt  and  effective  use  of  all  educational 
television  channels  remaining  available,  |2) 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  edu- 
cational television  bro.idcasting  facilities 
throughout  the  Slates,  and  (3)  provision  of 
educational  television  broadcasting  facilities 
which  win  serve  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons and  serve  them  In  as  many  areas  as 
possible,  and  which  are  aditptable  to  the 
broadest  educational   u^es 

"  le)  Up<.>n  approving  any  (ipp'.lcatl..n  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  any  project 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  the  ap- 
plicant In  the  amount  determined  by  him, 
but  not  exceeding  i  1  i  50  per  centum  of  Uie 
amount  which  he  determines  to  be  the  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  c>et  of  such  project, 
plus  (2)  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  which 
he  determines  to  be  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  cost  of  any  educational  lelevlsli)n 
broadcasting  facilities  owned  by  the  appli- 
cant on  the  date  on  which  it  ttles  such  ap- 
plication, except  that  i  .^  j  the  total  am>iunt 
of  any  grant  made  under  this  section  with 
re.spect  to  any  project  mny  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  the  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary coet  of  such  proJe<-t,  and  (Bi  not  more 
than  15  per  centum  of  any  such  grant  may 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  and  In-stallation 
of  microwave  equipment,  btxjsters.  transla- 
tors, and  repeaters  which  are  to  be  used  to 
connect  two  or  more  br(jadca.Htlng  .stariini.s 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  such  .^imuint.  m  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In 
such  Installments  c<mslstent  with  construc- 
tion progress,  as  he  may  determine 

■  if  I  If.  within  ten  years  after  c-ompletlon 
of  any  project  for  con.structlon  of  e<luca- 
tlonal  television  broadcasting  facilities  with 
respect  to  which  a  grant  has  been  made  un- 
der this  section — 

"'ill  the  applicant  or  nther  owner  of  such 
facilities  ceases  to  be  an  agency,  officer,  in- 
stitution, foundation,  corporation,  or  aAS<_M-i- 
atlon  described  in  subsection  ia)(l),  or 

■  i2i  such  facilities  cease  to  be  u.sed  for 
educ.itional  television  purp<)6es  i  unless  the 
Secret.iry  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  that  there  Is  g'vid  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  so  to  doi 

the  United  .States  shall  be  entlUed  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  such 
facilities  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  i  as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  *.he  dis- 
trict In  which  such  facilities  are  situated) 
of  such  facilities  as  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  facilities 

"  'Recnr-dn 

"Sec  393  lai  Each  recipient  nf  assist- 
ance under  this  part  shall  keep  su'-h  records 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 


Secretary  to  carry  out  his  functions  tinder 
thU  part.  Including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  such  assistance  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

'  ibi  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books.  d(x;uments.  papers,  and 
rect)rds  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  aasi.itance  received  under  this  part. 

"  'Dr/lnitions 
Sec   394    For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"'(ll  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico 

"  (2)  The  term  "construction."  as  applied 
to  educational  television  broadcasting  facil- 
ities, means  the  acquisition  and  Installation 
of  transmission  apparatus  (Including  towers. 
microwave  equipment,  boosters,  translators, 
rep>eaters.  mobile  equipment,  and  video-re- 
cording equipment)  necessary  for  television 
broadcasting,  including  apparatus  Which 
may  incidentally  be  used  for  transmitting 
closed  circuit  television  programs,  but  does 
not  iiiciudt'  the  construction  or  repair  of 
structures  to  house  such  apparatus. 

(3)   The    term      Secretary"    means    the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"  1 4)  The  term  'State  educational  televi- 
sion agency  "  means  (A)  a  board  or  commis- 
sion established  by  State  law  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  educational  television  within  a 
State.  iBi  a  board  or  commission  appointed 
by  the  Ciovernor  of  a  State  for  such  purpose 
If  such  apptjlntment  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
State  law,  or  iC)  a  State  officer  or  agency 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  public  ele- 
mentary or  8ect)ndary  education  or  public 
higher  education  within  the  State  which  has 
been  designated  by  the  Governor  to  assume 
reflf><)nslbUlty  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tional television  and.  In  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  term  "Oovemor" 
means  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

■  i5)  The  term  nonprofit"  as  applied  to 
any  foundation,  corporation,  or  association, 
means  a  foundation,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual. 
"  f'-oi't.iion  o>  a^^i.^tanre  by  Federal  Com- 
munu-of lonji  Cotfimtsston 
Sec  395  The  Federal  Communications 
roinmlsslon  Is  authorized  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tiiry  TTie  Secretary  shall  provide  for  con- 
sultation and  close  cooperation  with  the 
Ft-deral  Communications  Commission  In  the 
administration  uf  his  functions  under  this 
p.irt  which  are  of  Interest  to  or  affect  the 
functions  of    the   Commission. 

"    Hulf^  and  regulations 

Sec  396    The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 

mike  such  rviles  and  regulations  as  n\ay  be 
iiecessiiry  to  carry  out  this  part,  including 
retfulatlons  relating  to  the  order  of  priority 
In  approving  applications  for  projects  under 
set-iion  392  or  to  determining  the  amounts 
of  grants  for  such  projects. 

■  Federal  interference  or  control  prohibited 
Sec  397  Nothing  contained  In  this  part 
shall  be  deemed  i  1 )  to  amend  any  other  pro- 
vision of,  or  requirement  under  this  Act; 
or  I  2 »  to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
ofTlcer  or  employee  of  the  United  8tat«s  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  educational   television  broadoastlng  or 
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over  the  curriculum,  program  of  Instruction, 
or  personnel  of  any  educational  Institution, 
school  system,  or  educational  broadcasting 
station  or  system."  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "An  Kct  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  matching  grants  for  the 
construction  of  tele\  Islon  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  for  edxicatlonal  purposes." 

Warren    G.    Macnuson, 

John  I'astore. 

m  monronet. 

Norris  Cotton. 

Clifford  Case. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Kenneth  A   Roberts, 

MORGA.W  M .  MOtJLDER. 

John  K.  Moss, 
W  L  Springer, 
J  Arthur  Younger. 
Paul  F   Schenck. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  pr»»sent  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, unless  there  is  some  objection,  I 
wi.sh  to  have  action  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  so-called  TV  edu- 
cation bill.  As  Senators  well  know  this  is 
a  piece  of  legislation  on  which  we  have 
been  working  for  7  long  years.  The 
Senate  passed  it  unanimously  three 
times.  The  House  finally  passed  a  bill 
several  weeks  ago.  We  had  a  very  suc- 
ce.ssful  conference  I  want  to  get  the 
bill  on  its  way  to  the  White  House  as 
fa-st  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  this  very 
important  work  underway. 

Mr  President.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  at  this  timi  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  conferei-s  which  was  prepared 
jointly  by  the  House  and  Senate  and  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  areas  of  agreement, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    or   the    Managers   on   the   Part 
or  THi   House 

The  managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S  205)  to  expedite  the 
utilization  of  television  transmission  facili- 
ties In  our  public  scl  ools  and  colleges,  and 
In  adult  training  programs,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upKjn  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

Tlie  bill  as  agreed  to  In  conference  Ls  In 
form  and  for  the  most  part  In  substance  the 
same  as  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
Senate  bill.  Tlie  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  8<;t  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing outline,  except  for  Incidental  changes 
miule  necessary  by  -eason  of  agreements 
reached  by  the  confert-es  and  minor  or  clari- 
fying changes. 

The  several  Important  changes  which  have 
been  made  In  the  House  amendment  have 
the  common  objective  of  expediting  as  much 
as  possible  the  construction  of  additional 
educational  television  broadcasting  facilities. 
The  construction  of  nuch  additional  facili- 
ties has  been  long  oviirdue.  At  present  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
reserved  273  educational  television  channels 


of  which  only  62  are  In  use.  Only  through 
the  establishment  of  additional  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities  and  the  ac- 
tivation of  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations  can  the  goal  of 
creating  an  adequate  television  system  to 
serve  the  needs  of  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States  be  accomplished.  The  confer- 
ence agreement,  thus,  must  be  considered 
an  Integral  part  of  a  broader  legislative  pro- 
gram now  under  consideration  In  the  Con- 
gress which  Is  aimed  at  expanding  and 
Improving  television  service  In  the  United 
States. 

Grants  for  surveys :  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  objective,  the  conference  agreement 
omits  all  provisions  for  the  preparation  of 
State  surveys  of  educational  television  needs 
which  were  contained  In  the  House  amend- 
ment. Educational  television  legislation  was 
first  considered  during  the  85th  Congress 
when  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  was 
reported  favorably  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Between  that  time 
and  the  present,  extensive  national  studies 
have  been  undertaken  by  educational  tele- 
vision organizations  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  needs.  These  studies 
show  a  minimum  need  of  1.197  television 
channels  for  educational  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. Therefore,  the  time  for  additional  sur- 
veys has  long  since  passed  and  the  time  has 
arrived  to  take  prompt  action  to  get  the 
needed  additional  educational  television 
stations  on  the  air  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for  con- 
struction grants:  In  recognition  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  the  construction  of  additional 
educational  television  broadcasting  facilities 
the  conference  agreement  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1963  and  the  4 
succeeding  fiscal  years  of  not  to  exceed  $32 
million,  in  the  aggregate,  for  construction 
grants.  The  House  amendment  had  author- 
ized the  approp-latlon  of  not  to  exceed  $25 
million  while  the  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $51  million 
for  the  making  of  such  grants. 

If  sufficient  applications  are  submitted 
and  approved  to  utilize  available  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  conference  agreement,  nu- 
merous additional  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  will  be  constructed 
because  of  the  requirement  that  these  Fed- 
eral grants  must  be  matched. 

Thus.  It  Is  exjDected  that  the  Federal  funds 
authorized  by  the  conference  agreement  will 
be  effective  In  providing  a  much-needed  Ini- 
tial momentum  to  get  this  large  and  badly 
needed  expansion  program  underway  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

In  order  to  assure  pro{)€r  coordination  of 
construction  of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities  within  States  which  have 
established  State  educational  television 
i^encles,  applicants  for  construction  grants 
within  such  States  are  required  to  notify 
the  agency  of  each  application  for  a  grant 
which  is  submitted  by  them  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
turn,  is  required  to  advise  the  agency  of  the 
disposition  of  each  such   application. 

Administration:  The  conference  agree- 
ment places  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  "Welfare.  The  House  amendment  placed 
the  administration  of  the  program  In  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  conferees  placed  the  responsibility  for 
the  execution  of  this  program  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
rather  than  In  an  office  or  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
because  of  the  realization  that,  If  the  rela- 
tively small  program  provided  for  by  this 
legislation  is  to  be  carried  out  speedily  and 
effectively.  It  must  be  given  proper  priority 
among  the  many  other  Important  and  far- 
reaching  programs  which  are  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  C>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.     Under  no  circumstances 


should  this  program  be  subordinated  to  or 
tied  In  with  other  Federal  programs  in  the 
field  of  education.  This  could  only  result 
In  unavoidable  delays  which  would  prevent 
the  achievement  of  goals  which  the  con- 
ferees seek  to  accomplish  by  this  legislation 

The  execution  of  this  new  program  will 
quite  likely  Involve  the  establishment  of 
policies  and  the  rendering  of  decisions  for 
which  ready  precedents  may  not  be  available. 
By  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  program  In  the  Secretary  him- 
self, the  Secretary  Is  placed  In  a  ixwltion 
where  he  may  designate  a  person  responsible 
immediately  to  him  who  will  be  in  a  position 
to  expedite  the  formulation  of  such  policies 
and  the  making  of  such  decisions.  However, 
the  full  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  remains  with  the  Secretary, 
with  whom  it  has  been  placed  under  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

The  conferees  anticipate  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  keep  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
responsible  for  this  legislation  advised  at 
regular  Intervals  of  the  operation  of  this 
program. 

The  decision  of  the  conferees  to  enact  this 
legislation  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  likewise 
lends  emphasis  to  their  view  that  this  pro- 
gram is  a  program  aimed  at  promoting  par- 
ticular broadcast  services  within  the  general 
framework  of  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States.  Attention  is  called  by  the  conferees 
to  the  provision  contained  in  the  legislation 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  give  to  the  Secretary  all 
assistance  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  program.  The  conferees  are  gratified 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  recently  established  in  its  Broadcast 
Bureau  an  Office  of  Research  and  Education 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  assisting  educa- 
tional broadcasters  in  their  efforts  directed  at 
expanding  and  improving  educational  broad- 
casting. The  conferees  are  confident  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  will 
put  forth  its  best  efforts  to  promote  the  edu- 
cational television  program  provided  for  In 
this  legislation.  If  the  Secretary  will  avail 
himself  of  the  expert  services  which  can  be 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  mini- 
mize the  administrative  exptenses  Incurred  In 
connection  with  the  execution  of  this 
program. 

Entities  eligible  for  construction  grants: 
Under  the  House  amendment  nonprofit  com- 
munity educational  television  organizations 
would  not  have  been  eligible  to  receive  con- 
struction grants.  The  Senate  bill  would 
have  permitted  any  nonprofit  foundation, 
corporation,  or  association,  which  was  or- 
ganized to  engage  in  or  encourage  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting,  to  receive  con- 
struction grant  funds. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  eligible 
to  receive  construction  grants  any  nonprofit 
foundation,  corporation,  or  association, 
which  is  organized  primarily  to  engage  In  or 
encourage  educational  television  broadcast- 
ing and  which  Is  eligible  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  effect  on 
April  12,  1962,  to  receive  a  license  from  the 
Commission  for  a  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  station. 

The  conferees  adopted  this  language  in  the 
light  of  the  following  representation  made 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
In  its  memorandum  relating  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  thereto: 

"In  this  connection,  you  are  advised  that 
under  the  Commission's  rules  and  policies, 
qualified  applicants  for  the  reserved  non- 
commercial educational  stations  have  been 
limited  to  the  following: 

"(a)  One  or  more  duly  accredited  public 
or  private  educational  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, or  bodies; 
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"(b)  A  munlclpAllty  or  other  pollUeal 
BubdtTtslon  which  haa  do  lnd«p«ndentljr  con- 
stituted educational  orsanlaatlon; 

"(c)  One  or  more  tas-etipported  eult\^^ 
orfaniaatlon    (eg.  puMlc  Ubrartaa);    and 

"(d)  An  aaeoclatlon  of  nonprofit  oom- 
munlty  orfanlzatlona  chartered  by  a  State 
to  engac*  In  noncommercial  edticatlonal 
l>roadcaetlng  Such  groups  have  been  broad- 
ly repreeentatlve  of  the  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  clTtc  groupa  in  the  community  and 
have  Included  public  or  private  educational 
urganlaatlona  or  repreeentatlves. 

'Thua.  a  single  nonprofit  organlaatlon, 
unless  It  were  an  accredited  educaUonal 
(jrganlaaUon  or  a  tax-supported  cultural 
urganlzatlon.  would  not  be  considered  eligible 
to  receive  a  license  for  a  noncommercial 
educational   television   reservation." 

Interconnecting  apparatus:  The  confer- 
ence agreement  limits  to  15  percent  of  any 
grant,  the  amount  that  the  recipient  may 
utilize  for  the  acquisition  and  Installation 
of  microwave  equipment,  boosters,  transla- 
tors, and  repeaters  which  are  to  be  used  to 
onncct  two  or  more  broadcasting  stations. 
The  purpose  of  this  change  Is  to  assure  that 
most  of  the  available  funds  will  be  used  for 
putting  new  educational  television  broad- 
casting stations  on  the  air  Expenditures 
n>ade  to  interconnect  stations  with  each 
other  should  be  Incidental  to  this  primary 
purpose. 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco:  The  con- 
ference agreement  adopts  the  provisions  of 
the  House  amendment  making  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rlco  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  educational  television  construction 
g'ant  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  h*s  as  a  common  ob- 
jective the  expediting,  as  much  as  pos.si- 
ble,  of  the  construction  of  additional 
educatlonai  television  broadcasting  facil- 
ities throughout  the  United  States.  The 
construction  of  such  facilities  has  been 
long  overdue.  At  present,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  re- 
served 273  educational  television  chan- 
nels of  which  only  62  are  in  use.  Only 
through  the  establishment  of  additional 
educational  television  broadcasting 
facilities  and  the  activation  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  stations. 
can  the  goal  of  creating  an  educational 
television  system  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States  be  ac- 
complished. I  firmly  believe  that  this 
legislative  program  will  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAONUSON.     I  yield 
Mr   HUMPHREY      Was  the  action  on 
the  part   of  the  conference  committee 
unanlmoxu? 

Mr,  MAONUSON.  It  wan  unanlmou* 
on  th«  purl  of  boih  th«  Senate  knd  Houm 
Gon/«rtM. 

I  think  At  tone  l««t  Wf  Ahull  b«  abl*  to 
Kft  fin  Important  plM«  of  i>duoiitionitl 
tul^vuton  l«fftilAtlon  »nAot«<l  l^onu  no 
th0  f»(l«ral  CommunlcAttoni  Cummta* 
•lun  rdMfVMl  373  0du««tk>nAl  ahannela, 
Kit  of  thum  v«luAbl«.  Ofily  13  are  ru>w  i^i 
UM,  afUr  Almost  f  yMtri.  The  bill  uufht 
to  10  •  kmii  «»y  toward  Uklni  cart  of 
th«  naeda  of  achooki  and  eoUetei  In  thla 
vait  new  n«ld  of  Adueation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator,  tlM  committee,  and  the  con- 


feree, for  coming  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion on  the  television  education  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  11038)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President,  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  for  final  pas- 
sage is  the  amendment  to  the  present 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  that  was 
reported  by  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee Introduced  it.  It  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  what  I  feel  to  be  one  of 
the  most  needed  tools  Congress  must 
have  in  order  to  cope  with  an  evrr-erow- 
ing  problem:  that  of  the  con.stant  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  amendment  is  very  simple 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Is  ftuthorizecl  to  create  a  Fp»ecial  review  panel 
within  the  Bureau  to  carefully  screen  and 
evaluate  all  requests  for  additional  person- 
nel, and  to  make  exhaustive  and  searchlntf 
Inq'Urles  within  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies prior  t<)  approving  any  refpie-st  fur  addi- 
tional personnel. 

This  Is  not  a  new  search  for  surh  tools 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  The  LeKisla- 
tive  Reorganization  Act.  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  cosponsoring  with  the  late 
great  Senator  La  Follette,  has  as  one  of 
Its  principal  purposes,  the  establtshment 
of  fi^cal  controls  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Congress.  We  pro- 
vided for  a  legislative  budget,  for  a  joint 
staff  on  appropriations  in  the  budget,  and 
for  the  elimination  of  nones.srntial. 
wasteful,  and  InefBcient  exp«^nditure.s. 
It  was  particularly  aimed  at  decreasing 
the  overpopulation  of  Government 
agencies. 

Followm'.,'  thi.s  there  was  much  ac- 
tivity in  this  realm  by  the  Senate 

In  1951  I  sponsored  S  206.  to  provide 
for  an  investigation  of  personnel  needs 
and  practices  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  In  1952  I  sponsored 
S.  2484.  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
US  Civil  Service. 

In  1997,  along  with  the  then  Senator 
Kennedy,  who  took  the  lead  at  that  time. 
I  and  many  other  Senatorii  cospon.wrrd 
a  Senate  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
methodn  of  Hlatltiu  and  pxaminlnu  budu- 
et  roqupstA  for  all  dnHcirnt  y  and  »up- 
pl<*mi>ntal  apt^roiirlnliotui 

Wf  wrrci  •rr-kinn  a  way  to  roiiirol  iho 
rtr«r-Browin«  numbers  of  Oovffnimffnt 
employpM  \\\  alt  drparimirntii  Later, 
In  tht)  seMlona  of  tha  I3d,  13d,  Iftth,  and 
17th  CongrfiMics,  tlie  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansa*  i  Mr  McClilum  I  sporuMred  a  bill 
to  eaMblUh  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  to  provide  for  a  more  effec- 
tive evaluation  of  fUcal  requirement*  of 
executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment.    This  would  have  highlighted 


the  question  of  personnel  needa.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bills  In  1953.  1903, 
1957,  and  1961,  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  consistently  refused  to  act 
on  them. 

S.  529,  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  87tli 
Congress,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Last 
May.  It  Is  now  being  held  in  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Rules. 

I  give  Senators  this  background  to 
indicate  the  lengths  to  which  the  Senate 
has  t;one  to  recognize  the  existing  defi- 
ciency In  our  tools  for  coping  with  ever- 
KrowinK'  Government  employment. 
Without  proper  fiscal  supervlsloo  and 
cunlrol.  without  the  necessary  staff  to 
mquiie  searchingly  into  the  needs  for 
additional  employment  In  various  Ck)V- 
ei  nment  aitencies,  we  have  seen  the  Ped- 
cial  employee  population  continue  to 
t;row. 

I  was  .shockf  d  when  I  totaled  up  the 
increa.scs  in  personnel  requested  In  the 
budget  for  tlie  coming  year.  We  are 
a.>kr(J  to  add  46.147  new  employees  to 
the  already  crowded  Federal  payrolls. 
The  Dtpartmeiit  df  Defense,  which,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  threat  to  this  country,  would 
t>c  in  a  position  to  ask  for  and  justify 
trreatly  increased  employment,  expects  to 
decrease  its  military  employment  by 
7.949.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  87 
in  the  Executive  (Office  of  the  President. 
The  f()rei.;n  assistance  proRram  is  to  be 
derrea.sed  by  160.  Even  with  these  reduc- 
tions, the  total  number  of  additional 
personnel  requested  is  46.147.  The  em- 
ployee population  continues  to  grow.  I 
think  It  requires  specialized  attention. 

We  have  repeatedly  .sought  to  give  the 
problem  special  attention  with  addi- 
tiunal  st.if!;n ,'  for  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  and  with  better  practices 
in  staffing  in  tlie  Senate  and  House. 
Each  time  we  have  been  rebuffed  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives.  which  claims 
It  IS  not  the  Senate's  business  what  is 
done  with  the  appropriations;  and  IX 
more  staff  is  required  it  will  be  given  to 
the  House,  and  the  Senate  can  shift  for 
Itself.  The  House  does  not  recognize  the 
roiuurifiit  juri.'idiction  of  the  two  bodies 
m  the  appropriations  field.  If  the  House 
wduld  loin  us  with  respect  to  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  it  would  give 
us  a  better  tool. 

I  acklng  this  opportunity,  we  must  seek 
.some  means  to  fill  the  very  urgent  re- 
quirement that  every  single  request  for 
an  additional  Federal  Job  is  Inspected  by 
X-ray,  and  put  through  several  testa. 
We  must  determine,  first,  whether  the 
lob  Is  absolutely  necessary  and  India- 
prnsHblp  for  the  roiitlnupd  work  of  the 
Drpsrtment 

Srcond,  If  It  In  necpsanry,  wc  must  df- 
t^imlriw  wliplhrr  ppriMjnnsl  now  In  tha 
Drpartrnpni  can  b«  tranaforred,  so  that 
n«w  imipU7yiii>a  will  nut  be  required  to 
oarry  on  the  new  duties  which,  ptrhapa, 
the  Congrcas  authorired. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
u  amaxed  each  year  to  (ind  that  the 
sUiihtest  added  duty  for  a  Oovemmant 
department,  as  a  rssull  of  a  rather  minor 
change  In  the  law,  always  brlnca  from 
the  personnel  ofBce  a  demand  (or  100 
or  300  or  500  more  employeea  for  the 
department     This  Is  known  as  Parktn- 
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son's  law.  The  more  employees  one  has 
under  him,  the  "bigger  shot"  he  is  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  fear  this  is  being  done  by  many  of 
the  men  who  draw  good  salaries  as  per- 
sonnel managers,  but  who  are  not  man- 
agers at  all.  Por  that  reason.  I  think 
we  must  move  toward  a  better  overall 
supervision  of  personnel  managers. 
Men  who  have  talent  and  authority  and 
skill  must  look  Intia  every  single  depart- 
ment. They  must  be  able  to  knock  on 
the  doors  and  say,  "Who  are  you? 
Whom  do  you  have  working  here?  What 
are  you  doing?  How  many  more  men 
will  you  need  to  do  this  work?  Can  you 
not  find  some  employee,  from  the  thou- 
sands you  employ,  who  can  be  moved 
over  to  assume  these  new  duties?" 

If  we  do  not  follow  such  a  course,  we 
shall  see  a  continued  increase  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  all  departments. 
This  will  result  in  increased  appropria- 
tions, not  for  1  year  alone.  We  all  are 
realistic  enough  to  know  that  if  46.000 
or  more  people  are  added  to  the  pay- 
rolls this  year,  they  will  be  continued 
from  now  on.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  ways  and  means  to  reduce  pay- 
rolls on  a  reasonable  basis,  without  de- 
stroying or  damaging  the  essential  work 
of  a  department,  once  people  are  put  on 
the  payroll. 

Talking  about  trying  to  eliminate  per- 
sonnel by  large  scale  percentage  points 
is  good  for  headlines  in  newspapers  and 
looks  good  in  the  Congressional  Record 
but  it  does  not  get  results.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  true  economy  we  shall  have  to 
achieve  it  with  good  personnel  practices 
such  as  the  preat  corporations  have 
applied.  We  must  know  the  subject  and 
be  properly  advised,  and  then  must  take 
firm  and  vigorous  action  to  be  sure  that 
no  people  are  employed  who  are  not  ab- 
solutely required. 

I  found  a  preat  sentiment  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
in  support  of  this  purpose.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  have  the  support  of  many 
Senators,  who  realize  the  deficiency  of 
♦ools  to  meet  the  ever-growing  problem 
of  the  increase  in  the  Federal  employee 
population. 

Some  bureaus  and  agencies  will  have 
to  be  provided  with  additional  personnel, 
when  the  population  of  the  country 
grows  or  more  service  is  required.  No 
one  can  doubt  that.  Certainly  ;^ere 
should  be  a  "needs"  test  applied  to  all 
the  requests.  The  departments  should 
prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
employment  of  additional  people  Is  Jus- 
tified 

For  that  reason  wa  have  turned  to 
thp  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  Is 
rpoogniaed  a«  one  of  the  high  level, 
businesslike  management  groups  In  the 
Oovernment,  That  Is  the  group  which 
formulates  the  President's  budget. 

One  may  ask  why  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Is  not  already  doing  ao,  Z 
pi  esume  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  do- 
ing so  to  a  certain  extent.  However,  It 
is  necessary  for  them  to  examine  ap- 
propriations totaling  some  100  billion  or 
170  billion.  Many  requests  are  made  for 
installations,  military  equipment,  hard- 
ware, buildings  and  a  myriad  of  things. 


It  is  very  diflflcult  for  any  group,  work- 
ing with  such  a  large  departmental 
budget,  to  be  able  to  bore  in,  to  X-ray,  to 
carefully  examine  and  to  diagnose  per- 
sonnel needs.  That  is  why  we  are  di- 
recting, in  the  amendment  to  the  bill, 
which  has  been  read  the  third  time : 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
la  authorized  to  create  a  special  review 
panel  within  the  Bureau  to  carefully  screen 
and  evaluate  all  requests  for  additional  per- 
sonnel, and  to  make  exhaustive  and  search- 
ing Inquiries  within  the  depavtments  and 
agencies  prior  to  approving  any  request  for 
additional  personnel. 

I  hope  the  men  who  will  be  appointed 
will  be  topflight  men  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  who  will  be  hard-boiled  but 
who  will  be  understanding  of  Govern- 
ment needs.  If  a  request  with  respect 
to  additional  personnel  in  the  depart- 
ments can  be  justified  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  it  certainly  will  be  the  point 
of  wisdom  and  good  business  judgment 
to  provide  thpm. 

We  must  have  sE>ecialists.  men  who 
make  it  their  principal  duty  to  be  sure, 
when  the  budget  is  finally  approved  with 
respect  to  personnel  requests,  that  the 
requests  have  been  screened  in  a  search- 
ing way  and  will  not  result  in  any  great 
padding  or  packing  of  employment  in 
the^various  agencies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  who 
was  extremely  helpful  in  preparing  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  not  only  on  the 
amendment,  but  also  on  the  documen- 
tation and  explanation  he  is  giving  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations adopted  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  sponsored, 
so  that  we  could  put  up  a  caution  and  go- 
slow  sign  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
terms  of  Federal  employees.  The  Sen- 
ator has  explained  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  many  duties  and  is  an 
outstanding  office  in  our  Grovernment. 
However,  those  duties  sometimes  make  it 
difficult  for  the  Budget  Bureau  to  go  into 
any  particular  facet  of  the  budget  prep- 
aration unless  the  Congress  itself 
specifies  that  we  want  this  part  looked 
into  carefully.  I  for  one  feel  that  It  is 
the  proper  approach  to  cutting  back  on 
Federal  employment  or  holding  down  the 
Increases  In  Federal  employment,  Fre- 
quently, amendments  are  before  the 
Senate  to  out  back  A  percent  or  to  cut 
back  10  percent  In  each  department, 
■uch  action  In  unfair  and  regrettable, 
because  In  some  departments  there  has 
been  oloaer  management  and  tighter 
controls  than  In  other  departments.  It 
works  a  disservice  upon  a  department 
head  who  has  been  doing  a  good  Job  In 
personnel  control  and  management  and 
budget  management  to  say  that  he  must 
cut  10  percent  or  5  percent  when  another 
department,  which  has  not  been  doing 
as  good  a  Job  in  terms  of  personnel  and 
management    and    budget    control,    is 


called  upon  to  cut  back  10  percent  or  5 
percent. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  put 
the  responsibility  where  It  belongs — in 
the  executive  office  of  the  Presidential 
office;  namely,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et— to  see  to  it  that  when  department 
heads  and  agencies  of  Government  ask 
for  additional  personnel,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  department  head  to  prove 
the  absolutely  essential  need  for  that 
personnel. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  request  and, 
in  fact,  the  order  of  the  Congress,  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  establish  the 
proposed  board,  unit,  or  panel  within  the 
Bureau  to  examine  every  personnel  re- 
quest with  meticulous  care,  because  I  for 
one  feel  that  many  of  those  assignments 
could  be  absorbed  by  existing  personnel. 
As  I  recall,  the  Senator  said  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  did  not  ask  for 
additional  personnel. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  reducing  personnel  to  the  ex- 
tent of  7.949  employees  in  the  budget 
request  now  before  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    And  the  Executive 

Office  of  the  President 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  97  in  that  Office. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  What  was  the  third 
department? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Foreign  aid,  a  de- 
crease of  160. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  departments 
did  not  ask  for  additional  personnel  but. 
in  fact,  asked  for  fewer. 

We  can  well  ask  ourselves  where  the 
increase  of  46.147  arises.  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  listing  of  the  departments  and 
their  requests. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  intend  to  put 
such  a  list  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  so  that  the  Senator 
will  see  the  number  that  the  various 
agencies  are  requesting.  One  depart- 
ment, the  Post  Office  Department,  has 
requested  as  high  as  15,464  additional 
employees.  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  asking  for  6,881  additional 
employees,  many  of  whom  would  be  reve- 
nue collectors.  The  space  agency  is 
requesting  4,300.  Perhaps  that  ad- 
ditional persormel  is  necessary.  We  wish 
to  know  the  facts  through  experts.  So 
far,  the  Senate  has  passed  only  one  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  quicker  we  can 
get  on  with  the  Job  proposed,  the  more 
we  shall  be  able  to  save  In  appropria- 
tions for  this  year.  At  least  that  Is  my 
hope.  By  next  year,  with  a  competent 
panel  of  men  putting  a  apotllght  on 
the  personnel  needs,  they  will  be  able  to 
Kivp  the  CohH resN  advice  and  tcitlmony 
that  we  have  not  had  In  the  pASt  con- 
cerning Justlflcatlon  for  th«  overall 
expenses  of  Oovernment,  This  Includes 
expenses  for  personnel,  a«  one  of  the 
portions  of  the  overall  budget. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    Mr,  Praaldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     I  am  happy   to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  do  not  wUh  my 
remarks  to  be  Interpreted  es  meaning, 
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for  example,  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment should  not  have  more  personnel. 
We  have  directed  the  Treaaury  Depart- 
ment to  hire  more  rerenue  agents.  That 
statement  applies  to  other  departments. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department  needs  the  additional  num- 
ber specified.       

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Some  additional 
lettercarrlers  undoubtedly  will  be  re- 
quired to  service  our  towns  as  the  towns 
continue  to  grow.  For  that  reason,  the 
skill  of  a  man  with  a  surgeon's  scalpel 
instead  of  a  meat-axe  approach  is 
needed  in  order  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  indicative  of 
responsible  Oovemment  and  reveals  a 
great  sense  of  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  No  one  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  offer  that  kind  of  advice  than  the 
author  of  the  Reorganization  Act  for 
the  Congress,  and  one  who  has  interested 
himself  for  years  in  governmental  effi- 
ciency. I  am  happy  to  say  that  over  the 
years  I  have  associated  myself  with  the 
bills  the  Senator  recited  a  while  ago  for 
the  Joint  budget  program  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
LAM I  and  other  Senators  were  sponsors 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  beUeve  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy   introduced  one. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Those  efforts  re- 
veal the  sensible  and  responsible  way  to 
get  at  the  problems  of  a  growing  Federal 
civil  service  and  Federal  employment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  remarks.  I  feel  that  they 
are  true.  For  example,  we  authorized 
a  large   increase   in  personnel    for    the 
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Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  because  the 
nimiber  of  tax  returns  was  growing 
larger,  and  we  were  able  to  audit  too 
small  a  percentage  of  them. 

That  was  fine.  But  I  would  like  to 
follow  through  and  see  If  there  is  truth 
in  some  of  the  rumors  I  have  heard  that 
many  of  the  supposed  revenue  agents 
that  were  employed  were  winding  up  as 
satchel  carriers  for  the  brass,  the  sub- 
brass,  or  the  sub-sub  brass  in  order  to 
make  them  feel  more  Important:  and 
that  many  of  the  3.000  employees,  that 
we  thouKjit  were  going  to  be  auditing,  are 
merely  flunkies  to  some  subdepartment 
chief  or  regional  chief  out  in  the  field 
I  want  a  searching  inquiry  both  before 
and  after  in  order  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening to  those  people. 

Let  us  not  leave  ourselves  out  Let 
us  consider  the  Senate.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Senate  add  102  employees 
Those  employees  would  be  stenographers 
Every  Senator  knows  of  the  millions  of 
letters  we  are  receiving  asking  for  more 
economy  In  Government,  which  require 
additional  stenographers  to  answer  We 
all  know  that  we  have  a  great  backlog 
because  of  the  letter-writing  campaigns, 
which  have  been  larger  this  year  than 
before 

If  we  must  have  102  additional  em- 
ployees to  write  letters,  I  ask  whether 
we  can  And  them  already  here  lr\  the 
Senate.  We  mu.st  determine  whether 
we  can  run  our  elevators  a  shorter  num- 
ber of  hours,  perhaps  have  fewer  peo- 
ple standing  around  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol,  and  pinch  down  in  some  of  the 
less  necessary  work  that  goes  on  in  the 
Senate. 


While  the  Budget  Bureau  micht  noi 
feel  Inclined  to  help  us  squeeze  our  per* 
sonnel  loads  down,  I  beUeve  that  the 
amendment  will  enable  us  to  demand 
better  performance  and  better  adTice  on 
the  personnel  in  the  service  of  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
great  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  fine  help  he  has  given  to  secure  its 
inclusion  in  the  bill. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  House  conferees. 
with  many  of  whom  I  have  sat  in  the 
Congress,  would  approve  s\ich  an  idea. 
They  are  unwilling  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  overstaff  themselves  with  peo- 
ple, and  they  will  approve  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  taking  the  responsibility  for 
surveying  and  certifying  as  to  the  eaien- 
tiality  of  the  personnel  requested,  or  to 
deny  the  jobs  for  which  essentially  is 
not  demonstrated.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  great 
cooperation. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
contribution.  It  is  a  fine  amendment. 
I  hope  it  will  stick  I  have  supported 
him  heretofore  In  his  more  ambitious 
efforts  that  have  run  into  opposition 
from  the  other  body.  I  hope  this  time 
we  will  make  the  progress  suggested.  If 
so,  I  predict  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
succc.vsful  .saving. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoib  a  list  show- 
ing the  increases  and  decreases  in  re- 
quested personnel 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoiiD. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  <H.R.  110381  was  passed 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  every  subcommittee  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  be- 
cause the  work  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  this  supplemental  bill 
was  divided  among  all  the  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittees.  I  wish  the  Rxcord 
t.o  show  that  I  am  very  much  oblipated 
to  each  of  them  for  the  good  work  that 


he  has  done,  and.  al.so,  to  the  ranking 
minority  meraber.s 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insi.st  upon  its  amendments,  request  a 
conference  thereon  with  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Hol- 
land. Mr.  Haydeju,  Mr  Russsll,  Mr  Hu-t, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Maohlson,  Mr. 
YouNC  of  North  Dakota.  Mr  Salton- 
STALL,  and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Florida  leaves  the 
Chamber.  I  wish  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
the  dl.stingui.shed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee   and   on   behalf   of   the   majority 


leader  and  myself,  appreciation  for  the 
fine  manner  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  handled  the  bill  and  the  work 
he  did  in  committee  to  bring  the  bill  to 
the  floor  for  debate  and  action.  It  was 
a  tedious  job  As  usual  he  handled  It  In 
a  most  able  and  commendable  manner. 
Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  acting 
majority  leader.  I  hope  we  can  get  the 
bill  speedily  out  of  conference  and  signed 
by  the  President,  because  It  contains 
nearly  $50  million  for  disaster  relief, 
f  undii  which  are  very  badly  needed  under 
conditions  with  which  all  of  us  are 
familiar 


MRS    CHOW    CHUI    HA— VETO  MES- 
SAGE *S.  DOC.  NO.  87  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Put 
in  the  chair  >  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 

the  United  States,  which  was  read.  and. 
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with  the  accompanying  bill,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval. S.  1934,  'For  the  relief  of  Mra 
Chow  Chul  Ha." 

The  provision  of  law  which  would  have 
oeen  made  applicable  by  the  bill  to  Mrs. 
Chow  and  would  have  granted  her  and 
her  family  nonquota  Immigrant  status 
was  expressly  repealed  as  of  March  23, 
1962.  Accordingly,  the  intended  relief  is 
no  longer  available  and  approval  of  the 
bill  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

John  F.  KsmrxoT. 
The  White  House,  April  16, 1962. 


ELIZABETH  TA'VXOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
glories  of  American  journalism  became 
even  more  glorious  as  of  last  Saturday. 
On  that  day.  in  a  front-page  article,  the 
New  Haven  Register  subtly,  differently, 
and  with  dexterity — and  perhaps  with  a 
bit  of  cruelty — dealt  with  a  situation 
about  which  all  of  us  have  read  too  much 
already.  Without  attempting  in  my  own 
words  to  give  a  demonstration  of  why 
American  journalism  was  elevated  on 
that  day,  I  quote  from  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred.  The  headline 
reads:  "Liz  Squeezed  Out" 
■   There  followed  these  words: 

EmroR's  Note. — Due  to  an  abundance  at 
legitlmat«  newt,  there  la  no  Kllzabeth  Taylor- 
Richard  Burton  story  in  today's  Saturday 
special. 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OP  1938 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1290.  H.R. 
11027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LxcisLATiVB  Clbck.  A  bill  (H.R 
11027)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today.  It  stand  In  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  most  important  leg- 
islation facing  this  session  of  Congress 
Is  legislation  affecting  increased  Interna- 
tional trade. 

International  trade  is  mutually  advan- 
tageous in  the  Interest  of  a  strxmg  econ- 
omy in  the  United  States  and  In  order  to 
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maintain  our  leadership  In  the  pursuit 
of  lasting  peace.  I  have  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  trade  is  a  key  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  pea^  and  freedom  In  the  non- 
commimlstlc  world.  In  this  struggle. 
two  principal  elements  emerge — free 
world  strength  and  free  world  unity. 

Ot  course,  we  must  be  militantly 
strong  if  we  are  to  contain  the  armed 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  of  equal 
importance  Is  free  world  economic 
strength.  The  ability  and  opf>ortunIty 
of  nations  to  trade,  to  buy.  to  sell,  to 
earn,  bring  a  vitality  and  vigor  to  a  na- 
tion's economy  that  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  maimer. 

At  the  same  time,  such  trade  can  con- 
tribute substantially  to  free  world  unity. 
Indeed,  throughout  history  it  is  clear 
that  trade  relations  have  been  and  are 
requisite  to  poUtical  alliances.  In  simple 
terms,  customers  and  suppliers  are 
usually  friends.  Expanding  markets, 
expanding  sources  of  supply,  should  be 
the  keystone  in  the  free  world's  struggle 
for  peace  with  freedom. 

In  discussing  an  expanded  foreign 
trade  at  a  meeting  in  Topeka,  Kans.. 
Wednesday.  April  11.  I  made  the  above 
statement. 

This  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Kansas, 
whose  president  Is  Mrs.  Paul  Peterman  of 
Hutcliinson,  Kans.  The  Kansas  League 
of  Women  Voters  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  promoting  an  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  our  State. 

Mrs.  Peterman  stated  that  the  organi- 
zation favored  the  tariff  legislation  since 
it  would  pave  the  way  for  political  har- 
mony, stimulate  economic  growth,  and 
expand  opportunities  for  consumer 
choice  of  products. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
former  Gov.  Alf  M.  Landon.  Governor 
Landon  is  taking  an  active  Interest  in  an 
expanded  trade  program  because  of  Its 
benefits  to  our  Nation  through  economic, 
political,  and  social  gains. 

R^resentatives  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  labor  participated  in  the 
meeting. 

Walter  C.  Pierce,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  stated  that  the 
proposed  trade  agreement  authority, 
while  agreeable,  should  allow  for  all 
U.S.  products  to  be  negotiated  at  the 
same  time. 

In  discussing  the  matter  further,  Mr. 
Pierce  stated : 

The  Common  Market  wants  to  be  as  nearly 
self-sufllclent  aa  poealble  on  a^icultural 
products.  We  farmers  woiild  have  no  bar- 
gaining advantage  U  conceeslons  on  indua- 
trlal  products  had   already  been  made. 

We  do  not  beUeve  It  Is  consistent  with 
this  act  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  push  for  a  farm  bUl  that  curtails  pro- 
duction in  an  effort  to  raise  farm  inoomei 

This  leads  to  less  efficient  production, 
ralaes  our  costs  and  sets  an  artificial  price 
for  our  products  when  we  are  trying  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  markets. 

Mr,  Harry  C.  Colglazler,  of  Lamed. 
Kans.,  master  of  the  Kansas  Grange,  en- 
dorsed the  proposed  legislation  as  a 
means  of  expanding  trade  among  na- 
tions ot  the  free  world. 

The  Kansas  Farmers  Union  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Martin  Bsrme,  of  Topeka, 
Kans.,  who  emphasized  the  need  for  ex- 


panded trade  in  behalf  of  agriculture. 
He  also  stated  the  program  should  be 
given  "a  seasoned  f^iproach,"  but  that 
the  President  should  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  make  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  Merle  Worman,  Topeka,  vice 
president  of  the  Kansas  Federation  of 
Labor.  AFL-CIO.  expressed  the  views  of 
the  organization  and  stated  that  labor 
definitely  favors  the  President's  request 
because  it  will  create  new  markets.  In- 
dustry, and  job  opportunities.  Mr.  Wor- 
man further  stated  that  the  members 
of  his  organization  want  protection  on 
adjustment  assistance  for  unemployed 
workers  and  the  necessary  retraining 
and  relocation  resulting  from  foreign 
imports. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Finney.  Humboldt,  di- 
rector for  a  six-State  Midwest  area  for 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stated 
that  his  organization  had  for  the  past 
28  jrears  favored  broader  trade  policy  on 
the  part  of  our  Nation  and  urged  that 
the  new  tariff  program  should  be  ap- 
proved, but  it  should  take  effect  gradual- 
ly in  order  to  allow  Industry  ample  time 
to  make  adjustments  that  may  be  re- 
quii-ed. 

Prank  A.  Lombard.  Enterprise,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  spoke  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
panded trade  program,  but  cautioned 
that  any  assistance  to  business  suffering 
a  hardship  under  new  tariffs  should 
not  be  on  a  cash  or  subsidy  basis. 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  the  active 
support  of  these  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  labor  leaders  in  behalf  of  a  program' 
that  means  so  much,  not  only  to  the  State 
of  Kansas,  but  to  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  our  State's 
share  of  the  total  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  amoimted  to  $204  mil- 
lion. Wheat  and  feed  grains,  which 
Kansas  produces  heavily,  accounted  for 
$181  million,  and  livestock  products  more 
than  $22  million.  The  total  represents 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  market  fwr  the 
State's  agricultural  sales  and  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  market  for  the  grains. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  It  took 
slightly  over  21,000  farmworkers  to  pro- 
duce these  exports,  or  about  13  percent 
of  the  total  number  on  Kansas  farms. 

In  return  for  these  important  agri- 
cultural exports.  Kansas'  share  of  the 
competitive  Imports  totaled  $71  mllllwi, 
$40  million  worth  of  field  crops,  and  $31 
million  worth  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  The  balance  of  trade  was 
about  3  to  1  in  favor  of  our  exports. 

Of  course,  agricultural  products  are 
not  the  only  ones  for  which  the  State 
has  an  interest  in  export  markets.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  $97  million  worth 
of  manufactured  goods  were  exported 
from  Kansas  In  1960.  The  exports  were 
comprised  of  transportation  equipment, 
nonelectrical  machinery,  rubber  and 
plastic  products,  and  chemicals  and  al- 
lied products.  There  are  48  manufactur- 
ing establishments  producing  for  export 
in  the  State,  where  a  total  of  nearly 
31,000  workers  are  employed  out  of  a 
total  tor  the  State  of  118.000. 

These  figures  for  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry illustrate  clearly  how  Important 
an  expanding  export  market  is  to  the 
nearly  2,200,000  people  living  in  our  fair 
State.    We  cannot  afford  to  be  satisfied 
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with  our  MOompUahmenta  to  date  in  thii 
ragard.  Wt  mutt  oontlnue  to  work  for 
vfUi  lATffcr  foreign  outtota  for  our  pro- 
duoara.  Our  agrloultura  and  induatry 
are  tha  moat  afflolant  In  the  world,  and 
■Ivan  an  opportunity,  ilvan  acoaaa  to 
tha  market.  I  am  oonfldant  they  can  de- 
liver the  fooda  on  a  competitive  bMla. 

I  aak  unanlmoua  oonaent  that  the 
apeach  that  I  delivered  before  the  League 
of  Women  Votera  and  other  organiia- 
tlona  on  April  11  In  Topeka  be  made  a 
part  of  theae  remarka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoeo, 
aa  follows: 
Sfxsch  bt  Sknatok  nuNK  Cajllson  BKToas 

THE  LBAOTn   or   WOMSN    VomW   AND  OTMXm 

Okoanoations.  ToracA,   Kans..    Armn.    U, 

loea 

OoTernor  Landon,  It  U  a  real  plea«ur«  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  repreeentatlvea  of  indua- 
try. agriculture,  labor,  and  other  civic  organ- 
isations to  dlscxiH  our  atake  In  expanding 
foreign  trade 

I  sho\ild  like  at  the  outset  to  emphasize 
that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a  series  of  major  Initiatives 
which  the  United  States  has  taken  since  the 
war  with  a  special  bearing  on  our  economic 
relations  with  Europe,  the  other  major  free 
world  economic  power  center. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II.  it  waa  Im- 
perative that  the  United  States  assume  the 
reap^nslblllty  of  leadership  in  world  afTalrs. 
If  our  freedonui  and  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem were  to  be  preserved  and  the  spread 
Of  communism  checked. 

The  United  States  was  strong  while  must 
of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  was  weak  and 
unable  to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
We  had  to  move  In  flrst  with  aid.  then  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  and  later 
with  commercial  trade. 

Fortunately,  we  had  gained  some  experi- 
ence In  the  art  of  negotiating  for  trade  dur- 
ing the  prewar  years.  Thus.  It  was  pos- 
■Ible.  through  the  grant  of  authority  by  the 
Congrwa  to  the  Executive,  to  negotiate  with 
friendly  countries  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and. Trade.  This  was  done  In  1947 
and  we  have  continued  to  enlarge  upon  It. 
Now  we  have  a  well  established  organiza- 
tion where  we  can  discuss  all  of  the  Intricate 
problems  of  trade  and  negotiate  for  expand- 
ing markets  for  our  goods  These  nego- 
tiations not  only  Involve  changes  In  tariff 
rates,  but  Include  the  removal  of  all  sorts 
of  bttrrlers   to  the   movement  of  goods 

As  a  consequence,  our  total  trade  both 
exports  and  lmf>orts — has  expanded  greatly 
In  1901  U.S.  merchandise  exports  totaled 
slightly  more  than  $20  billion  and 
imports  about  114  5  blUlon.  On  balance  this 
looks  very  good  It  would  appear  that  we 
had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  about 
$5.6  billion.  It  really  was  not  that  large, 
because  about  $2  4  bllUon  of  our  exports 
were  sales  for  foreign  ciurencles.  donations, 
et  cetera,  and  did  not  bring  In  dollars.  Thus 
the  favorable  balance  In  dollars  was  only 
•3.2  billion,  not  enough  to  cover  all  of  our 
military,  economic.  Investment  and  tourist 
requirements  abroad.  Thus,  we  had  a  net 
balance-of -payments  deficit  of  about  $2  4 
billion. 

An  expanded  foreign  trade  Is  most  Impor- 
tant In  preserving  our  balance  of  payments. 
Our  present  total  gold  stock  Is  $16.9  bil- 
lion, and  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
US.  currency  system,  there  must  be  $118 
billion   minimum   In  gold  reserve. 

Our  balance  of  payments  Is  not  only  dan- 
gerously low.  but  It  Is  threatened  with  fur- 
ther   reductions    that    could    be    disastrous. 


Her*  »r«  *  f*w  facta  about  our  balanoe 
of  paytnenta : 

W*  thlp  %t\i  blllloB  mor«  in  gooda  and 
MrvloM  abroad  annually  than  w«  ptirohaM, 

The  ua.  OoT«rnm«nt  •p«nda  M  blUlon 
abroad  each  year. 

Th«r«  are  $a  billion  Mnt  abroad  In  Oov> 
•rnment  loans  each  year. 

Our  own  people  are  tending  abroad  $1  bil- 
lion more  annually  In  gifts  and  Investments 

GorporaUons  are  Investing  abroad  IS  78 
blUlon  annually. 

These  Items  result  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments 

I  bring  this  out  In  order  to  Illustrate  one 
of  the  tmporunt  reasons  for  the  need  to 
further  expand  our  exporu.  It  also  Illus- 
trates how  Important  trade  Is  In  our  foreign 
relations  and  our  posture  In  world  affairs 

International  trade  Is  mutually  advan- 
tageous In  the  Interest  of  a  strong  economy 
In  the  United  SUtes  and  In  order  to  main- 
tain our  leademhlp  in  the  pursuit  of  lasting 
peace  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  trade 
Is  a  key  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
freedom  In  the  noncommunlstlc  world  In 
this  struj?(?le.  two  principle  elements 
emerge-  free  world  strength  and  free  world 
unity 

Of  course  we  must  be  mlUtantly  .strong  if 
we  are  to  contain  the  armed  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union  But  of  equal  Impiirtance  Is 
free  world  economic  streni?th  The  ability 
and  iipp<irtunlty  of  nations  to  trade-  to  buy. 
to  .sell,  to  earn  brlii>?8  a  vitality  and  vigor 
to  a  nation  s  economy  that  can  be  jbtalned 
In  no  other  manner 

At  the  same  time  .such  trade  can  C(jn- 
trlbute  substantially  to  free  world  unity 
Indeed,  throus^hout  history  it  is  clear  that 
trade  relations  have  been  and  are  requisite 
to  political  alliances  In  simple  term-s  cus- 
tomers and  suppliers  are  usually  friends 
Expanding  markets-  expandlnt?  sources  of 
supply  should  be  the  keystone  In  the  free 
world's  struggle  for  wace  -Aith  freedom 

Some  pteople  would  say.  let's  control  im- 
ports We  cannot  afford  to  do  this  because 
a  liUije  share  of  the  lm[X)rted  gotxla  are  raw 
materials  for  our  factories,  or  foods  which 
we  cannot  produce  here  About  three-flftha 
of  the  Imported  goods  are  noncompetitive 
and  the  balance  are  ^(xxls  that  Americans 
like  to  have  because  they  are  different  Also, 
our  Imjxirts  earn  foreign  exchange  for  our 
foreign  friends  who  buy  from  us  So  far 
we  have  been  able  to  gam  expanded  markets 
for  our  gtxxla  by  taking  some  of  our  cus- 
tomers' goods  Imports  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Inventions  and  encourage 
efficiency  of  production  here  American 
agriculture  and  Industry  have  thrived  on 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

Of  the  $20  billion  of  exports,  our  agri- 
culture supplied  one-fourth,  or  $5  billion 
worth,  an  alltlme  record  high  In  both  value 
and  volume  in  1961  Alxiut  $3  5  billion 
worth  were  commercial  dollar  sales  and  con- 
tributed directly  to  Improving  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  The  remainder,  about 
$15  billion  worth,  was  exported  under  spe- 
cial Government  programs  (moetly  Public 
Law  480)  such  as  sales  for  foreign  currencies, 
barter  and  donations 

The  potential  for  e.xpanded  foreign  trade 
Is  of  vital  importance  in  years  ahead  It  Is 
especially  apparent  In  Western  Europe,  par- 
ticularly In  the  six  countries  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  We  have  had  a  taste  of  what 
prosperity  can  do  to  our  exp>ort  sales  to  that 
area,  and  we  would   like   more  of  It 

During  the  past  5  years,  our  sales  of  farm 
products  to  EEC  countries  have  Increased 
'  29  percent  In  fiscal  year  1961.  our  agri- 
cultural exp<irta  to  EEC  came  to  $1  1  billion, 
which  was  about  one-third  of  our  total  dollar 
exports 

Our  agricultural  exports  have  risen  to  rec- 
ord high  levels — $5  billion  worth  last  year 
Seventy  ^lercent  of  our  agricultural  exports 


are  being  sold  for  dollars  to  ths  more  pros- 
perous oountrlss.  such  as  those  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  Thirty  percent  are  moving  to 
ths  less  prosperous  oountrlss  undsr  ths  oon- 
oesalonal  programs  of  food  for  psaoe. 

As  time  torn  on.  we  hope  that  this  TO-SO 
ratio  will  Changs  in  the  dlrscUon  of  more 
sxports  for  dollars  In  proportion  to  siporu 
under  concessional  programs. 

Our  domsstlc  markst  for  farm  products 
will  expand  very  little  mors  than  at  a  rate 
resulUng  from  population  growth.  Forslgn 
marktu  can  expand  at  a  far  grsaisr  rats. 
Between  1950  and  IftCO  our  domestic  con- 
sumption increased  14  percent,  our  agricul- 
tural exporU  increaeed  84  percent.  We  can 
do  better,  as  economic  development  creates 
new  purchasing  power  all  over  the  world. 

Our  exports  represent  very  Important  mar- 
keu  for  our  farmers  The  production  from 
60  million  acree — 1  out  of  every  8  harvested  - 
moves  abroad  Every  farmer  has  a  stake  In 
these  markets,  even  thoee  who  produce  only 
for   the  domestic   market 

If  thoee  who  do  produce  export  products 
cannot  export  them,  they  will  either  sell 
them  here,  or  shift  to  a  product  that  can  be 
marketed  at  home 

American  agriculture  Is  the  most  efficient 
In  the  world  and  our  capacity  to  produce  la 
growing  all  the  time  Our  main  problem 
is  to  gain  access  to  foreign  markets  and 
have  the  opp<irtunlty  to  produce  and  market 
at  prices  that  are  competitive. 

Our  annual  exports  account  for  about 
one-half  the  output  of  wheat,  cotton,  rice 
and  dry  peas — about  two-Qfths  of  soybeans, 
UiUow  and  hop*  about  one-third  of  raisins. 
tobacco  and  nonfat  dry  milk  and  one- 
f.nirth  of  dried  prunes,  rye  and  flaxseed 
Other  Important  export  commodities  are 
lard,  hides  and  skins,  variety  meats,  poultry, 
feed  grains  and   fruits  and   vegetables 

In  calendar  1961  we  exported  an  un- 
precedented volume  of  wheat,  740  million 
bushels  This  quantity  almost  equaled  the 
world  total  International  movement  of 
wheat  of  a  few  years  ago  Wheat  farmers  de- 
pt-nd  on  exjxjrt  markets  for  more  than  half 
I  if  their  pr(Xluctlon  At  the  same  time  our 
exports  of  corn  totaled  nearly  300  million 
bushels 

These  are  Important  commodities  pro- 
duced m  Kansas  It  has  been  estimated  that 
our  States  share  of  the  total  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  amounted  to  $204  million 
Wheat  and  feed  grains,  which  Kansas  pro- 
duces heavily,  accounted  for  $181  million  and 
livestock  products  more  than  $22  million 
The  total  represents  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
ni.irket  for  the  State's  agricultural  sales  and 
atxjut  two-Afths  of  the  market  for  the  grains 

It  has  been  estimated  that  It  took  slightly 
over  21,000  farmworkers  to  produce  theae  ex- 
ports or  about  13  percent  of  the  total  number 
on  Kansas  farms 

In  return  for  theee  Important  agricultural 
exports,  Kansas'  share  of  the  competitive 
imports  totaled  $71  million — $40  million 
worth  of  field  crops,  and  $31  million  worth 
of  Ilvest<x:k  and  Uveetock  products.  The 
balance  of  trade  was  about  3  to  1  In  favor  of 
our  exports. 

Of  course,  agricultural  products  are  not  the 
only  ones  for  which  the  State  has  an  Interest 
In  export  markeu.  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  (97  million  worth  of  manufactured 
goods  was  exported  from  Kansas  In  1060. 
The  exports  were  comprU  d  of  transporta- 
tion equipment,  nonelectrical  machinery, 
rubber  and  plastic  products  and  chemicals 
and  allied  products.  There  are  48  manufac- 
turing establishments  producing  for  export 
In  the  State  where  a  total  of  nearly  tl.OOO 
workers  are  employed  out  of  a  total  for  the 
State  of  118.000. 

These  figures  for  agrlculttire  and  Industry 
Illustrate  clearly  how  Important  an  expand- 
ing export  market  Is  to  the  nearly  3.300,000 
people  living  In  our  fair  State.     We  cannot 
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afford  to  be  satlsAsd  with  our  aooompllah- 
mants  to  data  in  this  regard.  Ws  must  oon- 
Unus  to  work  for  svsn  largsr  forslgn  outlsts 
for  our  producers.  Our  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry are  ths  most  sfllolsnt  In  ths  wortd 
and  givsn  an  opportunttgr— ^iglTsn  aoesss  to 
ths  markst — Z  am  oonfldant  itasy  oaa  dsllvsr 
ths  goods  on  a  compsUtlvs  basis. 

Tbsrs  is  situ  aaothsr  factor  that  makss 
sxpanded  world  trade  sspeolaiiy  important  to 
UA.  farmsrs.  Uany  supplies  nsosssary  tor 
agrtcultxirs  production  can  bs  and  are  im- 
portsd.  This  hslps  to  allsvlats  ths  ssrlous 
price-cost  squssas  which  farmsrs  prtssntly 
are  undergoing. 

The  squeess  on  net  farm  income  has  bsan 
more  from  Incrsaasd  costs  than  from  raducsd 
farm  recslpts.  In  1M7.  ths  high  nst  farm 
Income  year,  farm  operators  received  a  gross 
Income  of  $34  billion,  had  operating  expenses 
of  $17  billion  and  realized  an  alltlme  high 
net  income  of  $17  blUlon. 

In  1980.  by  comparison,  realized  gross  farm 
Income  was  eetlmated  at  a  record  high  of 
$38.1  billion.  Production  ezpenees,  however, 
totaled  $38.4  billion  so  that  realized  net  farm 
Income  was  $11.7  billion. 

This  clearly  Indicates  that  one  of  the  major 
economic  problems  faced  by  farmers  has 
been,  and  Is,  the  rising  cost  of  farm  oper- 
ations. 

Imports  can  play  a  vital  role  In  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

There  are  problems,  however.  We  face  new 
conditions  in  the  future  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  them.  One  of  the  Important 
new  elements  in  the  trade  picture  Is  the 
European  Economic  Community,  which  Is 
known  as  the  Common  Mfu-ket. 

Six  countries.  West  Germany,  Prance.  Italy, 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg, 
have  agreed  to  band  together  into  one  eoo- 
nomlc  unit.  Over  a  [lerlod  of  years  they 
plan  to  remove  all  trade  barriers  between 
them — develop  conunon  external  tariffs — per- 
mit a  free  flow  of  capital  and  labor  and  have 
a  common  sgrlcultural  policy.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  these  areas  since  the 
enabling  treaty  was  signed   In  1957. 

Uncle  Sam  must  get  his  trading  clothes  on 
to  hold  his  own  on  farm  exports— especially 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  poultry — to  the  six 
countries  now  In  the  European  Common 
Market,  to  say  nothing  of  others  due  to  go 
Into  It. 

It  Is  our  greatest  challenge  as  we  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  these  countries  on 
expanded  trade. 

Ever  since  World  War  II  Europe  has  striven 
for  self-sufficiency  In  agilctilttire.  The  Euro- 
pean Oorrunon  Market  fiu-tber  encourages 
this. 

The  United  States  Is  ff.ced  with  a  European 
economic  bloc  as  big  as  we  are  and  soon  to 
become  half  again  as  lai-gs  as  to  population. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  highly  industrialized 
areas  In  the  world.  Technological  skills  of 
its  workers  are  high.  It  has  a  superb  trans- 
portation system.  Trade  barriers  between 
the  six-member  countries  are  in  the  process 
of  erasiu-e,  as  between  States  here.  A  single 
policy  on  Imports  from  outside  the  ECM  Is 
being  developed — as  the  United  States  has. 

KCM  aim  is  greater  economic  strength, 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  greater  pros- 
perity through  free  trale  and  free  move- 
ment of  capital  and  workers  among  its  mem- 
bers and  a  united  trade  front  to  outsiders. 

Their  agriculture  Is  ge.aeraUy  less  efficient 
tluin  American.  Of  9  million  farms  In  the 
six  countries,  over  5  mlJlon  have  12  acres 
or  less.  Many  are  scattered,  limiting  the  use 
of  machinery.  Livestock  products  make  up 
70  percent  of  output,  compared  to  about  60 
percent  here.  But  In  Burope,  as  In  the 
United  States,  farm  output  Is  increasing 
faster  than  population. 

On  July  1,  variable  Import  levlee  will  be 
made  by  each  cotintry,  the  preference  for 
trade    between    Buropear.    Conunon    Market 


oouBtrtaa.  Tbaas  import  isriss  thraatan  tree 
movement  of  agricultural  prod\iots. 

Ths  f aar  in  farm  oirolss  is  that  agrlouiturs 
may  get  sold  down  ths  rivsr  in  favor  of  ia« 
dustry  in  the  coming  trading  and  that  fsar 
is  Jxntiflsd.  Tha  tsar  U  that  ths  SUts  Ds- 
partmaat— whteh  dossat  understand  agri- 
culture and  has  quaint  and  eoatradietory 
aotiona  aboat  famara— wiu  not  press  tor  a 
trade  program  in  bthalt  of  agrieulturt. 

What  ia  tha  aignltioanoa  of  tbsss  dsvslop* 
msnu  to  the  Uaitsd  BUtssT  In  l»ao-ei  ths 
United  States  exported  II. l  bllUon  worth 
of  agricultural  products  and  $3.4  billion 
worth  ot  noaagrloulturai  products  to  tbsss 
six  countries.  Practically  all  of  thsss  ssports 
wars  tor  dollars  and  ss  a  unit  constitutes 
our  largest  dollar  markst.  It  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant markst  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
beans, cotton,  tobacco,  fruits.  livestock  prod- 
ucts, and  many  different  kinds  of  Industrial 
goods. 

While  we  exported  $3.5  billion  worth  of 
goods  to  the  "Six"— we  Imported  only  $3.1 
billion  worth  from  them.  Thus  the  balance 
of  trade  was  In  our  favor  In  the  magnitude 
of  $1.4  billion  or  nearly  one-half  of  our  total 
net  dollar  trade. 

In  1961  the  United  Kingdom.  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Ireland,  and  Greece  indicated  interest 
in  Joining  the  Common  Market  and  others 
are  considering  some  kind  of  association  in 
order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  free  trade. 
Thus,  It  is  obvious  that  the  community 
can  become  one  of  the  strongest  economic 
units  In  the  world.  It  could  embrace  a 
popvilatlon  of  over  SOO  million  and  a  tre- 
mendous market  for  otir  goods. 

This  Is  not  to  overlook  the  opp>ortunltles 
for  trade  with  such  Important  markets  as 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Latin  America.  Then 
there  are  the  emerging  nations  which  we  are 
helping  through  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
get  started  on  economic  development  and  we 
hope  become  good  dollar  markets  eventually. 

With  these  great  opportunities  open  to  us 
in  the  future,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
the  most  of  them.  To  do  this,  we  must  be 
able  to  negotiate  for  lower  trade  barriers 
and  a  freer  flow  of  trade.  Since  the  Conunon 
Market  countries  will  eventually  have  no 
trade  barrlars  between  them,  we  shall  have 
to  be  tough  negotiators,  with  ample  flexibil- 
ity to  get  the  external  barriers  dovm  If  we 
wish  to  compete  in  that  growing  market. 

We  shall  have  an  eq>eclally  dilBcult  nego- 
tiating problem  In  the  field  of  agriculture. 
There  are  indications  that  the  European 
economic  Community  will  eventually  have  a 
common  agricultural  policy  which  provides 
for  price  supports  on  grains  and  livestock 
products.  In  ortiet  to  protect  these  price 
supports,  tha  plan  calls  for  variable  fees  on 
imports.  Ths  Idea  Is  to  sst  the  fees  equal 
to  tha  difference  between  the  support  price 
and  the  world  price.  Such  fees  will  make  It 
very  dlfflctilt  for  our  products  to  get  in. 

To  counteract  this,  the  Executive  will  need 
authority  to  negotiate  for  limitations  on 
these  fees.  If  we  can  keep  the  feee  relatively 
low.  their  prloa  support  will  have  to  be  at 
reasonable  levels  and  there  will  be  leas  tend- 
ency for  them  to  expand  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  need  to  give  the 
President  the  power  which  he  is  asking  to 
adjust  tariff  rates  to  a  substantial  degree  In 
return  for  tariff  concessions  by  other  coun- 
tries on  our  oommodltlee.  I  think  this  Is 
particularly  essential  In  the  case  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  llks  whaat  and  feed 
grains,  where  there  wUl  apparently  be  some 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Common  Market 
countries  to  adjust  Import  restrlctiona. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  agree,  that  In 
passing  legislation  giving  the  President  tariff 
powers,  that  provisions  be  Included  which 
win  direct  him  to  use  these  powers  In  reduc- 
ing trade  restrictions  oa  agricultural  eom- 
nKxllUas  In  Ccnnmon  Market  countries. 


Z  think  it  ia  apparent  from  what  ws  know 
of  ths  Common  Markst  situatkm  that  this 
program  oaa  ba  altbar  a  sbMd  or  a  sword, 
dspisiMilng  on  bow  wt  usa  it,  as  tar  aa  ths 
sxpanslon  of  our  agricultural  trada  In  Wast- 
am  Buropa  is  oonosraad.  Xt  wa  go  at  tha 
mattar  oonstruotivsly  and  aflbeU^ly,  thara 
ia  a  good  ebaaos  to  maiatalB,  or  avan  in- 
crsaaa.  our  aaporta  into  tba  Ooaamon  Markat 
countries.  It  ws  fall  to  do  thia,  howatar, 
there  ssuts  ths  possibility  ot  loalag  a  eon- 
sidsrabis  part  ot  ons  ot  tba  bast  asport 
outltts  wblob  ws  have  tor  agrleullural  oom- 
modltlss  now  In  surplus. 

What  u  Inspiring  about  tha  CtoaaBBOO  Mar* 
kst  Is  Its  powsr  to  move  man's  praoacupauon 
away  from  narrow  nationalism.  Xt  wa  obooas 
to  sit  on  ths  sldallnss  and  tto  nothing,  ws 
could  wateh  ths  Common  Markat — as  sn- 
larged — further  divide  the  free  world.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  seise  Its  lofle  and  apply 
It  broadly,  we  can  play  our  part  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  community  of  free  nations  that  can 
grow  beyond  our  dreams.  Only  such  a  strong 
community  Is  capable  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  underdeveloped  eoun- 
triee — of  offering  a  magnet  to  the  peoples 
back  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  adventure 
could  be  what  the  West  needs  to  recover  Its 
spirit  over  the  next  two  decades. 

In  conclUEion,  let  me  say  I  think  we  should 
push  forward  for  an  expanding  foreign  trade 
program.  The  Congress  is  consktolng  such 
a  program  and,  although  there  are  nuuiy 
complex  problems  to  consider,  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  provide  the  Executive  with  a 
sound  and  workable  authority.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
before  the  Congress  this  session. 

I  trust  that  all  of  you  will  study  It  and 
give  It  your  full  support.  It  is  Important  to 
Kansas  agriculttire  and  industry  and  to  the 
Nation. 


ABOLISHMENT    OP    RESERVE    AND 
NATIONAL  GUARD  DIVISIONS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Preaident,  the 
President's  propot»l  that  four  Reserve 
and  four  National  Guard  divisions  be 
abolished  came  as  a  shock  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations  and  our  citi- 
zens generally. 

The  35th  Division  was  organised  in 
World  War  I  and  has  a  great  reeord  of 
service  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  It  seems  most  unfortunt^  that  a 
division  with  this  background  should 
have  been  selected  for  deactivatioD. 

The  35^  Division,  based  on  the  rating 
by  the  Army  itself,  is  In^  group  of  9 
ahead  of  12  other  divisions. 

Gen.  George  S.  Patton  In  World 
War  n  called  the  35th  Division  the  best 
Infantry  division  in  that  war. 

When  this  matter  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
not  only  to  retain  the  35th  Division,  but 
take  a  good  look  at  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions In  our  military  stretigth  at  ttiis  un- 
certain time  In  our  Nation's  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "A  Dubious  Plan  To  Slash 
the  National  Guard,"  which  appeared  in 
the  April  6  Issue  of  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Dubious  Plan  To  Sulsb.  Natiohal  Ouaxo 

Ths  Pentagon  plan  to  break  up  tour  Se- 
serve  and  four  National  Guard  divisions — 
Including  the  famous  SSth  Ouant  IMvlslon 
of  MlsBouri  and  Kansas — leaves  a  great  deal 
to  be  explained.    As  outlined  by  the  Army 
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so  far.  the  proposed  "reallnement"  would 
abolUb  unlU  wltb  fine  service  traditions 
and  outstanding  record  In  both  World  Wars 
This  would  be  done  In  the  name  of  'stream - 
lining"  and   ■modernization.' 

Thla  area's  particular  concern  la  the  In- 
tended slashing  of  the  36th  Division  But 
disturbing  questions  are  suggested  about  the 
plan  In  general  as  well  aa  about  the  35th  in 
particular      Thus: 

Why  was  the  35th  one  of  the  four  Guard 
divisions  named  for  dismantling''  Last  year 
the  Missouri -Kansas  outfit  was  rated  tn  the 
flrst  10  or  the  27  Guard  divisions  for  effl- 
clencjr  and  general  merit. 

Why  la  the  Army  disregarding  Its  own  rat- 
ing system  for  combat  readiness?  The  pres- 
ent priority  places  the  35th  In  a  group  of 
9  ahead  of  13  other  divisions 

Was  sufficient  thought  given  to  the  out- 
standing records  of  the  divisions  marked  for 
extinction''  The  35th  fought  brilliantly 
through  Ave  World  War  II  campaigns  In 
Europe  Gen  George  S.  Patton  called  It 
the  biest  Infantry  division  In  this  Third  Army 

What  about  the  morale  problem  that 
•crapping  these  divisions  would  create'' 
Members  of  separate  State  brigades  would 
have  no  Idea  of  their  divisional  command 
setup  In  a  future  war  They  would  have 
to  start  from  scratch  In  building  brigade 
traditions  and  esprit  de  corps  Moreover, 
fewer  guardsmen  would  be  available  for  State 
duty  In  the  event  of  natural  disasters  or 
rtota 

Does  this  latest  approach  not  simply  reflect 
a  longtime  Pentagon  ambition  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Army  Reaerve  and  National  Guard'' 
There  have  been  rumors  that  complaints  by 
some  of  the  156.000  reservists  called  up  last 
fall  would  be  cited  as  cause  for  a  sweeping 
reorganization  But  the  basic  fault  here  lies 
not  In  the  Reaerve-Guard  structure  but  In  a 
patchwork  manpower  system  based  <>n  the 
draft  Virtually  all  of  the  complalners  were 
young  men  who  were  ordered  back  into  uni- 
form as  Individual  replacements  They  were 
not  active  members  of  civilian  military  units 

Congress  repeatedly  has  rebuffed  Pentagun 
attempts  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve.  We  trust  that  Ckjngress 
will  take  a  highly  skeptical  look  at  this  new 
attempt  to  cut  the  overall  strength  of  the 
civilian  comp>onenta  by  some  58,000  It  is 
a  broadax  approach  which  has  yet  to  be 
Justified 

RAILROAD  MERGERS 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port Senate  bill  3097.  which  recently  was 
introduced  by  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Etrta  KxrAUVKR.  Thl«  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  defer  decisions  by  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  large  rail  mergers  until  1964, 
so  that  Congress  may  investigate  and 
determine  whether  such  vast  mergers 
should  go  forward  as  presently  proposed, 
and  what  additional  standards  and  cri- 
teria should  be  effectuated  in  order  to 
assure  the  American  people  that  such 
railroad  mergers  are,  in  fact,  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of 
Senate  bill  3097,  which  would  amend  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  was  a  wise  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. Senator  Kefauver  has  de- 
veloped a  persuaaive  record,  in  his  state- 
ments on  the  Senate  fkwr,  that  there  is 
need  for  deferral  of  action  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  respect 
to  these  irltal  economic  and  social  issues, 
In  order   to  insure  that   they   will  be 


settled  according  to  the  be.st  interest-s  of 
the  public 

I  am  not  opposed  to  rail  mergers,  as 
such.  Certain  kinds  of  merwers  may  well 
result  in  improved  financial  conditions 
and  better  service.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned with  IS  this  apparent  "crash  pro- 
gram" by  the  country's  largest  railroads 
to  combine  themselves  In  the  direction 
of  regional  monopoly,  by  eliminalini,' 
competition,  reducing  trackage,  .sched- 
ules, and  facilities,  and  laying  off  many 
workers  wtio  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  transportation  I  am  not  .sure  that 
these  directions  of  mergers  which  are  b«'- 
mg  propos'^d  by  the  railroads  are  b«\st 
for  the  stimulation  of  our  economic 
growth,  the  protection  of  our  national 
defense,  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
competitive  free-enterprise  .system  1 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
beginninK  to  share  this  appreherisioa 
and  to  note  the  vital  need  for  time  m 
which  appropriate  committef^s  of  Con- 
gress can  make  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  economic  feasibility  of  tht-se 
giant  meriers  and  their  possible  anti- 
competitivf  and  monopolistic  effect 
upon  American  industry 

I  am  iriformed  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comnussion.  through  a  staff 
study  by  its  economic  experts,  has  in 
effect  questioned  whether  it  pre.senlly 
has  sufncient  criteria  and  adequate  tests 
in  order  to  determine  that  these  large 
railroad  m Tgers  are.  in  fact,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  P'urthermore  m  his  recent 
challenguii^  trarusporlation  message  to 
the  Congress,  the  President  specifically 
recognized  the  administration  s  resi>on- 
sibility  to  recommend  more  stn-cihc 
guidelines  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
with  respect  to  the.se  mergers,  and  indi- 
cated thac  he  had  formed  a  sptvial 
group,  with  repre.sentatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  agencies,  includinu  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  formulate  new  ad- 
ministration policies  on  meryers  and  to 
develop  a  Government  position  "  before 
the  regulatory  agencies  In  addition, 
the  President  proposed  far-reaching 
changes  with  respect  to  rate  regulation, 
subsidization  of  carriers,  tax-deprecia- 
tion schedules,  and  other  actions  which 
he  believes  will  stimulate  a  healthier 
and  more  competitive  national  trans- 
portation network  Certainly  the  Con- 
gress should  have  the  time  to  study  the 
President's  recommendations,  as  well  as 
to  analyze  the  need  for  new  policy  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
before  any  final  decisions  are  reached 
with  respect  to  the  gigantic  consolida- 
tions which  are  being  proposed 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  crucial 
aspects  of  this  rail  and  airlines  merger 
movement  Is  the  fact  that  it,  In  one  way 
or  another,  will  affect  substantially  every 
State,  every  community,  and  every  re- 
gion of  the  country.  I  have  already 
begim  to  receive  expressions  of  grave 
concern  from  persons  In  my  own  State. 

Just  recently,  the  very  able  Governor 
of  Colorado,  Stephen  L.  R  McNlchols, 
wrote  to  Senator  Kitauver  and  myself, 
urging  that  mergers  and  consolidations 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  panacea 
for  solving  railroad  problems,  and  that 
care  shoukl  be  exercised  in  assuring  that 
no  mergerit  will  result  In  a  weakening  or 


deterioration  of  .service  to  a  territory, 
such  as  Colorado,  which  vitally  depends 
upon  such  .service  Governor  McNlchols 
expressed  the  hope  that  Congress  will 
devote  careful  atU-ntion  to  the  merger 
problem  and  will  effectuate  a  national 
trau-sportation  policy  which  will  not  al- 
low the  "cannibalization  of  railroads"  for 
the  sake  of  more  profits,  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage to  public  service.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letlJT  of  Governor  McNichols  printed 
m  full  m  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks 

I  have  al.so  received  an  excellent  letter 
from  R  E  Carroll,  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral grievance  committee.  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Denver.  Colo  , 
which  .strongly  supports  the  proposition 
that  Congress  should  move  to  stop  action 
on  railroad  mergers  until  it  can  develop 
a  new  national  policy  with  respect  to 
them  Mr  Carroll  particularly  ex- 
pre.sses  his  concern  with  respect  to  weak- 
ening of  our  national  defense  which  may 
be  caused  by  the  mergers  presently  pro- 
posed Again.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr.  Carroll's 
letter  be  printed  m  the  Record,  follow- 
ing the.se  remarks 

A  third  most  thoughtful  letter,  writ- 
ten by  Mr  J  T  Weber,  chairman, 
Hrotlierh(.Kxl  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
LAHJge  No  32.  Pueblo.  Colo  ,  will  also  be  of 
interest  to  Senators  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  full  m  the 
Record   following  my  remarks. 

Accordingly.  Mr  President.  I  recom- 
mend that  my  colleagues  give  thought  to 
joiiung  me  in  cosponsoring  this  im- 
portant bill  and  that  the  Congress  move 
with  utmost  speed  to  obtain  a  deferral  of 
these  important  merger  plans,  and  begin 
a  thorough  study  of  the  effects  of  rail 
and  airline  mergers  and  the  development 
of  a  national  transportation  merger 
policy 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

DcNvm.  Colo  . 
March  2a.  1962 
H^n    EsTta  KerAivm, 

f  S    Senator    Si-nate  Office  Buildtng.   Wash- 
ington. D  C 

Dkak  Ucnatok  KrFAL'VKM  It  wa«  with  a 
greitt  deal  of  Interest  that  I  read  your  re- 
marks in  the  CoNoazaaioNAL  Rkcoks  of  Janu- 
ary  17.  1903  regarding  the  propoMd  merger 
i)f  the  New  'York  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 

As  the  Governor  of  a  State  that  dspends 
entirely  upon  land  surface  tranaportatlon, 
and  up<jn  air.  with  no  navigable  waterways, 
the  problems  of  railroads  of  America— and 
especially  In  the  West  -  are  of  grave  concern 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  our  rail  system 
Is  a  somewhat  Integrated  system  nationally, 
and  most  certainly  Is  Integrated  In  the 
eastern,  western,  and  southern  areas  of  our 
country  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  national  transportation — and  es- 
pecially concerning  ralla— -doee  vitally  affect 
this  State 

Not  only  Is  It  Important  to  us  from  the 
point  of  view  of  transportation  of  commodi- 
ties, both  Into  and  out  of  Colorado,  but  the 
general  condition  of  railroads  Is  also  vital  to 
u«.  Insofar  as  the  well-being  of  the  railroads 
rendering  local  service  In  Colorado  is 
concerned 

Although  we  do  not  have  a  blanket  objec- 
tion to  mergers  as  such,  neither  do  we  believe 
that  blind  adulation  for  mergers  or  consoll- 
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datlons  provide  a  panacea  that  will  solve  all 
of  the  railroads  problems.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  Instances  where  some  consolida- 
tion, merger,  or  elimination  of  wasteful 
dupUcatlon  of  facllltlea  may  afford  some  re- 
lief In  specific  Instances.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  care  mus:  be  exercised  In  as- 
suring that  mergers  or  consolidations,  for 
mergers  sake,  ahould  not  be  accompllahed, 
which  may  result  In  a  ^eeakenlng  or  deteri- 
oration of  service  to  a  '.errltory  that  vitally 
needs  the  service.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  hUtorlcally  rallroa<l8  are  considered  as 
utlUtlea,  and  that  their  primary  function  ts 
the  public  service.  The  public  Interest  Is  of 
at  least  equal  Importance  with  the  balance 
sheet 

We  sincerely  trust  tliat  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  a  deep  concern  over  the 
public  Interest  will  devcte  careful  attention 
to  this  problem  of  mergirrs  or  consolidations 
of  railroads,  and  aasu'%  that  a  national 
transportation  policy  will  evolve  that  does 
not  allow  the  cannibalization  of  railroads, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  more  profits,  to  the 
redounding  disadvantage  to  the  public  re- 
quiring the  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  hearty  support  to 
you  to  assure  that  this  end  will  t>e  accom- 
plished. 

Kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Bttvx  McNichols. 


BaoTHEmHooo  or  RAiLaoai)  Trainmen. 

Dent'er,  Colo.,  March  22,  1962. 
Hon  John  A.  CAsaoLL. 
VS.  Senate,  Washington  DC. 

DcAa  Sknatos  CAaaoLL ;  We  are  quite  con- 
cerned and  alarmed  over  the  number  of  pro- 
posed railroad  mergers  now  pending  and 
those  being  contemplated:  and  we  agree 
completely  with  the  |iosltlon  of  Senator 
Kefauves  as  stated  in  hli  recent  letter  to  the 
President. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  ICC.  which  now 
has  complete  authority  'o  grant  mergers,  has 
not  only  encouraged,  bu'  actually  has  Invited 
them.  Indicating  that  tho  carriers  themselves 
should  have  the  authority  to  determine  vhe 
directions  such  mergers  should  go. 

We  are  eepwclally  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  mergers  on  oar  national  defense. 
'Vou  know,  as  do  we  railroaders,  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  Nation's  railroads 
has  weakened  our  deff  naive  position.  We 
have  no  reserve  passen^rer  or  freight  equip- 
ment, nor  power,  with  which  to  move  our 
Armed  Forces  and  mate'lals  In  the  event  of 
war  Other  facilities  anl  trackage  have  been 
eliminated  to  such  a  defxee  as  to  Impair  our 
poaltlon  The  threat  of  war  exists  today 
very  strongly,  so  why  ihould  we  agree  to 
make  further  consoltdat  ons,  eliminate  facil- 
ities and  service  at  a  ttm*  when.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  national  safety,  we  should  be  doing 
Just  the  opposite? 

At  the  present  ws  hare  no  sstabllshed  or 
coordinated  policy,  no  sMndards  sstabllsbed 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  strong  and 
efflcent  railroad  transportation  system.  It  Is 
necessary  to  preserve  <)omp«tltlon  on  the 
rails,  also,  alternate  and  tdsqtute  routes  over 
which  to  more  our  serrloemeB  and  suppUss 
In  case  of  war;  and  Just  as  Important  to 
fully  service  our  rapidly  growing  economy  In 
time  of  peace. 

We  sincerely  agree  «ltb  ths  proposition 
that  Congress  should  ntervens  by  taking 
the  proper  action  to  siop  all  mergers  and 
hearings  In  connection  thereof.  untU  such 
time  as  a  national  policy  can  be  adopted, 
together  with  the  estab  ishment  of  a  proper 
tribunal,  which  oan  evaltiate  merger  peti- 
tions In  an  unbiased  maimer  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  our  Ifatlon  as  s  whole  instead  d  the 
monopotlstlc-mlnded  IKall  Street  dealers. 

We  feel  confident  that  you  are  fully  aware 
of  this  danger,  that  yoa  feel  ss  we  do  and 
that  you  will  do  everytlilng  possible  to  sub- 


Jugate  proposed  mergers  and  consolidations 
to  our  national  Interests. 
Beet  wishes. 

Very  tnily  yours, 

R.    K.    CABaOLL, 

General  Chairman. 

BaoTBOiHOOD  or  RanaoAO  Tkainicxn, 

Puehlo,  Colo. 
Hon.  JoBM  A.  CAaaou,, 
V.8.  Senator,  Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAS  8n:  The  Nation's  newspapers  along 
with  our  own  paper  the  Ttainamen's  News  Is 
full  of  mergers  of  rallrocKls.  We  all  know 
that  any  of  these  mergers  will  not  help  the 
community  In  which  the  railroads  Involved 
servea.  Not  to  mention  the  number  of  rail- 
road workers  that  would  be  placed  on  the 
unemployment  roles.  It  Is  the  opinion  of 
this  writer,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CVxnmlsslon  Is  more  than  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  any 
and  all  merger  proposals. 

I  have  read  that  Senator  Estes  Kefauvks 
has  complained  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Immediate  danger  of  mergers 
to  the  American  economy. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  proposed 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
merger  would  create  a  huge  monopolistic 
combination  of  financial  power  which  would 
only  result  In  a  snowballing  of  other  large 
consolidations . 

I  urge  and  will  appreciate  your  taking  the 
neceaaary  action  to  stop  all  railroad  mergers 
immediately  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years, 
or  until  such  time  as  they  can  enact  remedial 
legislation  or  establish  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 

Tou  have  never  let  lu  down  In  the  past  so 
I  know  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  stop 
thla  slaughter  of  railroaders'  Jobs. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  T.  Weber, 

Local  Chairman,  B.  of  R.T.  Lodge  No.  32. 


ED  C.  JOHNSON  REPORTS  ON 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Colorado's  most  resp>ected  elder  states- 
men la  Edwin  Carl  Johnson.  "Big  Ed," 
as  he  is  known  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
Coloradana,  has  twice  served  his  State  as 
Oovemor,  and  was  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  three  terms, 
ending  In  1954.  He  is  personally  known 
and  highly  regarded  by  people  in  every 
mountain  town  and  city  neighborhood 
and  croacroads  community  across  the 
Bute. 

If  there  U  anything  that  the  people  of 
Colorado  know  about  "Big  Ed"  Johnaon, 
it  la  that  he  has  no  use  for  sociallam  in 
any  way,  ahape,  or  form.  He  is  a  hardy, 
rugted  indlvlduallf  t,  a  truly  independent 
thinker.  He  has  always  detested  the 
idea  of  socialized  medicine,  and  haa  al- 
ways said  so. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  meet  with 
"Big  Ed"  and  the  Preaident  of  the  United 
Statea,  to  dlscuaa  the  question  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged. 

President  Kennedy  was  delighted  to 
see  his  old  friend  and  colleague  of  the 
Senate,  and  expressed  in  warm  and  glow- 
ing terms  his  sincere  thanks  to  Ed  John- 
son for  hli  wilUngneaa  to  lead  a  graas- 
roota  educational  campaign  wittiin  Colo- 
rado on  medical  care  for  the  elderly. 

The  Preddent  ctated  that  no  one  waa 
more  qualiflad  by  experience  and  back- 
ground to  make  a  fair  and  objectiye  ap- 


praisal of  this  subject.    And  of  course 
this  is  entirely  true. 

"Big  Ed"  is  superbly  qualified,  because 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of 
Colorado's  pioneering  old-age  assistance 
program,  begun  in  the  1930'8,  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  Nation's  finest.  Dur- 
ing his  last  term  as  Governor,  in  1956, 
he  sparked  the  successful  campaign  to 
amend  the  State  constitution,  so  as  to 
provide  a  nonsocialistic  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  needy  aged — one  of 
the  first  and  most  effective  programs  of 
its  kind  to  be  developed  by  the  States. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  published 
an  unusual  document  on  March  30.  It 
was  a  letter  written  by  Ed  C.  Johnson  to 
his  nephew,  a  Colorado  physician,  dis- 
cussing the  President's  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared my  own  strong  opposition  to  so- 
cialized medicine.  I  have  never  had  any 
use  for  the  idea,  and  never  have  hesitated 
to  say  so.  I  urge  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  read  this 
letter  carefully  for  Ed  Johnson's  non- 
partisan, independent  views,  independ- 
ently arrived  at.  He  has  no  ax  to 
grind,  except  as  a  proven  friend  of  the 
elderly.  He  will  be  working  on  his  own 
time  and  at  his  own  expense  to  inform 
the  Colorado  public  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  by  Ed  C. 
Johnson,  published  under  the  title 
"Medicare  Not  Socialization."  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  of  March  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medicare   Not   Sociauzation 

(EorroR's  Note. — Former  Senator  and  Oov- 
emor, Ed  C.  Johnson,  In  his  capacity  as 
President  Kennedy's  Colcx'ado  medicare  ad- 
viser, sent  the  following  clarifying  note  to  his 
nephew.  Dr.  William  A.  Hlnes  of  Denver. 
The  News  publishes  the  letter  because  of 
its  definitive  and  analytical  value  In  weigh- 
ing merits  of  the  controversial  program.) 

(By    Ed   C.   Johnaon) 

As  you  know  my  pet  peeve  has  been  and 
is  soclallseed  medicine. 

I  want  lio  part  of  It  now  or  ever.  From 
current  gossip,  I  had  been  led  to  bslleve  that 
8,  000  ts  merely  a  new  version  of  that  black 
art. 

To  my  surprise  I  And  that  It  Is  nothing  of 
ths  kind.  It  deals  only  wltb  ho^ltallaatlon 
and  nursing  and  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  medical  praetlos  or  medical  trsat- 
ment  ss  such.  It  leaTss  the  doctors  alone 
and  does  nothing  to  them  or  for  them. 

Zt  Is  a  compulsory  hospltallaatlon  plan  for 
persons  covered  by  sodal  ssourtty  and  Is 
mads  available  to  them  after  the  age  of  06. 

Ths  facts  of  Ufa  prove  that  persons  over 
the  age  of  60  are  exceedingly  vulnerable  to 
the  need  of  hospital  cars  and  that  very  few 
of  them  have  funds  to  meet  this  grave  risk. 
Human  beings  are  notorious  (or  tbdr  faUure 
to  make  provisions  for  hospital  oare  In  their 
old  age.  If  there  Is  ons  area  wliere  compul- 
sion Is  necessary  this  Is  It. 


All  Insuranos  has  great  virtus.  It  staM- 
llaes  oommtmltles  and  makes  It  poaslble  for 
life  to  go  on.  Ws  owe  it  to  euieslfes  to  in- 
sure ai^ilnst  every  kind  of  disaster.  Sensible 
people  Instirs  a^nst  firs,  theft.  aoeUlenu 
and  deatft. 
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h«t«  the  r^Oanl  Deposit  IrMuranc* 
CorporaUon  wblcb  cosU  Um  Uxpajan  notb- 
f«g  Vary  prttil«nUy  aom«  States  compel 
automobile  Ineunkikoe. 

Hoverer,  only  a  few  human  belnc*  ▼olxin- 
tarlly  Insure  acalnst  the  greatest  and  most 
humiliating  risk  of  all — dlseasss.  Conae- 
qomtly  we  are  eaught  short  finanelally  when 
saddenly,  oat  at  a  clear  blue  sky.  hospltaU- 
satlon  Is  necessary  to  save  our  lives. 

In  recent  years  hospital liiaUon  costs  have 
soared  Into  the  stratosphere  and  we  are  told 
they  will  go  higher.  Oood  dependable  nurs- 
ing Is  the  physicians'  and  surgeons'  right 
hand. 

It  enables  them  to  treat  more  effectively  10 
tlnMs  as  many  patients  as  they  could  without 
It.  Llmltatlona  on  hospital  care  due  to  the 
Anandal  capacity  of  their  patlenU  places  a 
serious  limitation  on  them  and  their  serv- 
ices. 

Hospital  care  does  not  dominate  them  or 
their  services  Doctors  dominate  the  hos- 
pital care  instead  Eind  the  supporters  of  the 
Klng-Anderaon  bill  want  that  domination 
over  the  hospitals  to  continue  unabated  and 
without  Federal  or  State  Interference. 

DTD  OF  Lata 

By  1068  under  the  gradual  rising  scale  of 
social  security  taxes  already  levied  by  Con- 
gress, social  security  taxes  Including  the  one- 
haU  at  1  percent  propoeed  tax  levied  on  the 
employers  and  the  employee  by  the  Klng- 
Andsrson  blU  wUl  reach  a  total  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  payroll. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  would  go  for 
more  payroll  taxes  than  10  percent  That 
fact  effectively  closes  the  door  on  social 
security  expansion. 

I  favor  enthusiastically  the  Insurance  plan 
DOW  under  study  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  Blue  Shield  to  cover  the 
coet  of  doctors  for  retired  persons. 

The  Kerr-MUls  Act  Is  another  splendid 
venture  In  this  field.  It  authorUes  the 
States  to  provide  medical  care  programs  for 
their  aging  indigent  people  Under  this  act 
the  Government  contributes  50  to  80  per- 
cent of  lU  total  cost.  The  States  and  the 
Oovemment  finance  such  expenditures  out 
Of  compulsory  taxation. 

8i>i.rm>n>  photxcxion 

In  IBM  under  my  administration  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  a  110  mllUon-a-year  medi- 
cal program  was  developed.  It  led  all  States 
In  this  new  field. 

However,  due  to  a  technicality  In  the  Fed- 
eral law  the  $4  5  million  available  to  Colo- 
rado was  not  added  to  Colorado's  910  mil- 
lion medical  program.  That  grievous  error 
should  be  corrected.  Colorado  senior  cltl- 
sens  need  this  additional  medical  care  the 
Kerr-MUls  Act  Intended   they  have. 

The  Kerr-MUls  Act  plus  the  Kln«-Aiider- 
son  Insurance  plan  for  social  security  mem- 
bers should  give  Colorado  splendid  protec- 
tion. Both  programs  are  needed.  They 
complement  each  other. 

In  this  State  20,000  recipients  of  old  age 
pensions  also  receive  some  benefits  under 
social  security  but  the  total  received  from 
both  programs  Is  held  to' the  payments  which 
Colorado  would  provide  If  there  were  no 
social  security  contributions 


PROBLEMS   OP  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr    HARTKE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair).  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion, our  cttteenrjr.  was  Just  as  stunned 
as  was  our  President  when  steel  Industry 
management  decided  to  Increase  the 
price  of  sUel  by  $6  on  the  ton. 


As  our  President  said  in  his  news  con- 
ference, the  increase  constituted  a  wholly 
unjustifiable  and  irresponsible  defiance 
of  the  public  interest. 

Since  almost  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
steel  Is  produced  in  the  great  State  of 
Indiana.  I  personally  am  vitally  inter- 
ested In  the  steel  industry  and  Its  prob- 
lems. These  problems  were  aggravated 
by  steel  management  after  it  was  gen- 
erally understood,  when  the  steel  con- 
tract was  signed  Just  a  few  days  ago,  that 
this  action  was  a  giant  step  forward  to 
prevent  another  inflationary  spiral 
Then  the  giant  of  the  basic  industries, 
steel,  decided  to  forego  all  of  this  for  a 
possible  increase  in  profit. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Senate,  and  before  the  decision  was  made 
to  rescind  the  price  increase.  I  asked  my 
friends  in  the  steel  industry  to  "reexam- 
ine their  position."  I  asked  them  to 
think  back. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  they 
did  'reexamine  their  position,"  and  that 
the  price  increase  was  rescinded. 

Let  us  not  be  too  harsh  on  anyone — 
management,  labor,  or  whomever — on 
this  vital  problem  Perhaps  the  fault  lies 
partly  within  the  Halls  of  Con^re-ss 
for  our  not  having  recognized  a  need  of 
the  steel  industry — and  other  indus- 
tries— to  have  the  opportunity  to  rein- 
vest their  capital  in  new  equipment  en- 
abling them  to  keep  pace  with — or  move 
ahead  of — their  oversea  competitors. 

Perhaps  the  renowned  columnist  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  has  the  answer,  as  he  said 
so  eloquently  Ia.st  week  m  his  column. 
copyrighted  for  the  New  York  Ht-rald 
Tribune.  Inc.  He  said  that  if  he  read 
the  situation  correctly,  thus  probh-m  'has 
become  .so  acute  that  the  company  man- 
agement felt  itself  driven  to  its  rude  and 
arbitrary  rush  for  relief." 

Mr.  Lippmann  suggt>stfd  tliat  perhaps 
we  should  address  ourselves  not  only  to 
the  bad  manners  of  the  company  man- 
agement, but  also  to  the  "grinding  real- 
ity of  our  declining  Industrial  suprem- 
acy, which  Is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
affair." 

A.ssuming  that  Mr.  Lippmann  may  l>e 
right,  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  on  January  31,  1961.  I  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation  calling  for 
reinvestment  depreciation  to  alleviate  a 
problem  such  as  this.  S  720,  which  has 
since  been  introduced  as  of  April  10. 
1962.  as  an  amendment  to  H  R.  10650. 
calls  for  business  to  be  able  to  reinvest 
its  capital  Into  Its  business — by  actually 
spending  the  capital — and  thus  to  re- 
move outmoded  and  obsolete  equipment 
We  in  this  country  seem  to  have  taken 
the  attitude  that  so  long  as  a  wheel  win 
turn,  let  It  turn.  But  turning  wheels. 
If  they  are  old  and  tired,  soon  give  out, 
and  the  only  alternative  to  alleviating 
the  problem  is  to  gear  our  Industries  to 
new  methods  and  new  ways,  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  Industrial  supremacy 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Lippmann  pointed  out.  Just  as  I 
have  been  doing,  that  while  Europe  and 
Japan  were  rebuilding  their  ruined  in- 
dustries, we  rested  on  a  comparatively 
low  rate  of  capital  Investment  and  en- 
Joyed  an  enormous  production  of  con- 
sumer goods. 


Now.  along  with  the  British,  who  have 
a  similar  problem,  we  find  ourselves  with 
a  comparatively  low  rate  of  growth  due 
mainly  to  our  low  rate  of  capltHl  In- 
vestment— and  In  most  cases  a  com- 
paratively obsolescent  plant. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  once  again. 
Just  as  was  done  here  last  week  by  so 
many  Senators,  that  this  action  cannot 
and  must  not  go  unnoticed.  However, 
let  us  also  reexamine  the  statement  of 
United  States  Steel,  in  which  It  was  said : 

U  the  producU  of  United  States  Steel  are 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  marketplace. 
ihf.i  tho  pl.-\iits  and  fncllltles  which  make 
those  pruducls  must  be  as  modern  and  ef- 
Qcleut  as  the  low-cost  mills  which  abound 
alyoad  and  as  the  plants  which  turn  out 
competing  prtxlucls  here  at  home  Only 
by  generating  the  funds  necessary  to  keep 
Uiese  facilities  fully  compeUtlve  can  our 
com(>any  continue  to  provide  Its  customers 
with  a  dependable  source  of  steel,  and  to 
provide  Its  employees  with  dependable  Jobs. 

Pt-rhaps  tlic  position  of  United  States 
Sujel  along  this  line  Is  justifiable.  But 
I  say  to  the  management  of  United 
States  Steel  that  the  proposed  Increase 
m  piicv  per  ton  of  $6  was  not  the 
answer  to  competition  It  Is  not  the 
un.swcr  to  gaining  more  money  for  In- 
vestment. The  answer  lies  in  a  realistic 
{leprecifttion  allowance — long  overdue  In 
this  Nation 

Congress  has  not  recognized  the  need 
for  a  realistic  depreciation  allowance 
since  the  1930s  Japan  has.  West 
Qermany  has  Our  good  and  wonderful 
neighbor  to  the  north.  Canada,  has. 

Canada  again  has  recognized  the  need 
for  giving  her  industries  an  opportunity 
to  expand.  In  his  message  of  the 
budget,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, the  Honorable  Donald  M.  Flem- 
ing, called  for  a  further  reduction  in 
corptjratc  tax  rates  to  the  extent  of  50 
percent  of  the  Increase  in  sales  on  the 
first  $50,000  of  taxable  income  and  to  the 
extent  of  25  percent  of  the  increase  in 
sales  on  all  over  that  amount. 

Already  the  corporate  tax  rates  in 
Canada  are  21  percent  on  the  first  (35,- 
000  and  50  percent  on  the  excess.  In 
the  United  States,  our  corporate  tax 
rates  are  30  percent  on  the  first  t25,000 
and  52  percent  on  all  over  that  amount. 

Since  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  re- 
vise downward  our  corporate  income  tax 
structure,  it  is  imperative  we  have  a 
realistic  stimulus  for  the  expansion  of 
industry,  for  the  purchase  of  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  such  as  rein- 
vestment depreciation. 

Therefore,  I  merely  say  that  not  only 
am  I  glad  that  steel  management  rc- 
ex&mmed  its  position  of  April  10,  which 
was  to  increase  the  price  of  steel.  They 
did  think  back.  I  am  asking  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  also  reexamine  their 
position  on  depreciation  allowances.  I 
am  asking  that  we  also  do  some  reflect- 
ing—and think  back. 


THE   UNITED   NATIONS   AND   THE 
FUTURE 

Mr   PELL.    Mr.  President,  peeentljr.  I 

read  an  article  about  the  U.N..  written 
by  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles,  and 
published  In  Yale  Political  for  February 
1962.     As  usual,  I  was  most  Impressed 
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with  Ambassador  Bowles'  stimulating 
thoughts. 

It  Is  my  belief  Uiat  sometimes,  both 
the  friends  and  foes  of  the  X3M.  make 
the  same  mistake  by  expecting  too  much 
from  the  U.N.  In  his  challenging  arti- 
cle, Mr.  Bowles  very  correctly  ipolnts 
out: 

The  new  world  wltli  which  we  must  deal 
Is  one  of  infinite  complexity  In  which  Instant 
solutions  are  rarely  a\'allable.  We  repreeent 
only  6  percent  of  mankind  and  even  with 
all  our  great  Industries  and  military  power, 
there  are  strict  limitations  on  what  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  UJ«I.  may  be  im- 
perfect, but  it  is  tlie  best  we  have  and 
absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  our 
own  national  interest  and  welfare,  but 
for  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  world 
is  far  less  Red  and  less  dead  with  its 
United  Nations  than  it  would  be  with- 
out it. 

I  share  Ambassador  Bowles'  view  that: 

Despite  its  aching  conflicts,  the  real  world 
of  196a  Is  no  place  for  a  Cassandra.  Al- 
though the  future  Is  exceedingly  dangerous, 
its  hopeful  possibilities  are  Infinite.  If  we 
are  to  understand  tbe  prospects  and  prob- 
lems of  the  U.N.  In  tills  world  of  conflicting 
danger  and  hope,  we  must  understand  the 
forces  at  work  In  It. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  debate 
concerning  U.N.  bonds  which  recently 
took  place  in  the  Cl:iamber,  I  believe  that 
this  article,  entitled  "The  Future  of  the 
U.N."  is  especially  timely  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Thx  FuTXTBi:  or  ths  UJ». 
(By  Hon.  Oiester  Bowles) 

ThU  has  been  the  most  critical  year  In 
the  history  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Institution  has  been  the  target  of  two 
great  assaults,  each  of  which  alone  oould 
have  wrecked  it  for  all  time. 

The  first  of  these  assaults  was  the  delib- 
erate attempt  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  take 
advantage  of  the  death  of  Dag  Hammerskjold 
by  Imposing  tbe  troika  on  the  new  Secretary 
Oeneral. 

The  second  assault  derived  from  the  tragic 
situation  In  the  Congo  where  a  bold  and 
daring  U.N.  effort  to  avoid  the  Injection  of 
the  cold  war  Into  tbe  heart  of  Africa  ap- 
peared likely,  at  one  point,  to  fall  through 
lack  of  support. 

Yet  the  Soviet  attempt  at  international 
sabotage  did  not  succeed.  Nor  has  the  U.N. 
disintegrated  In  the  African  Jungle. 

On  the  contrary,  the  central  fact  about 
both  these  crises,  with  their  vast  Implica- 
tions for  the  future.  Is  that  the  U.N.  has 
emerged  from  them  not  only  alive,  but  more 
vigorous  than  ever. 

Tet  the  world  It  facee  has  never  appeared 
so  overwhelmingly  oomplez.  so  agonizingly 
insectire.  and  so  desperately  at  odds. 

Despite  lU  aching  conflicts.  I  believe  that 
the  real  wcn-ld  of  1002  is  no  place  for  a  Cas- 
sandra. Although  the  future  Is  exceedingly 
dangerous.  Its  hopeful  poaslbUltles  are  In- 
finite. If  we  are  to  understand  the  proe- 
pecu  and  problems  of  the  United  Nations  In 
this  world  of  conflicting  danger  and  hope,  we 
must  understand  the  foroas  at  work  In  It. 

We  are  contending  wltb  two  mighty  rlral 
tides,  running  at  cross  current.  At  ttmas 
these  two  tides  seem  so  contradictory  that 
we  are  tempted  to  conclude  that  one  Is  tbe 
reality  and  the  other  an  Uluston. 


On  the  one  hand,  we  have  tbe  massive  tide 
of  cold  war  conflict.  This  is  the  world  of 
barbed  wire  and  stone  walls,  of  sneak  raids 
in  the  Jungle  and  threats  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tl(m,  the  world  of  violence,  distrust  and  fear, 
of  standoff  and  fallout. 

This  rampaging  tide  of  cold  war  conflict 
has  dominated  the  headlines  since  Stalin 
first  threatened  Greece  and  Turkey  In  1946. 

And  yet,  parallel  to  the  arms  race,  co- 
existent with  tension,  and  largely  obscured 
from  public  understanding,  another  tide  has 
been  running  toward  freedom,  toward  hope, 
toward  Increased  understanding  and  Justice 
an^ocg  nations  and  men. 

What  are  the  components  of  this  less  dra- 
matic but  perhaps  decisive  tide  of  human 
effort? 

First  Is  the  movement  toward  national 
Independence  through  which  900  million 
Asians  and  Africans  have  thrown  off  the 
rule  of  the  old  European  trading  empires  to 
create  42  new  countries  within  16  years. 
This  wave  of  liberation  may  earn  more  pages 
In  the  history  of  our  time  than  the  cold  war 
Itself. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  hopeful  tide  is 
the  worldwide  determination  to  attack  the 
hunger,  disease,  and  despair  which  for  cen- 
turies have  been  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 

UntU  recently,  the  United  States  was  one 
of  a  handful  of  noncolonlal  nations  engaged 
In  oversea  aid.  Now  some  15  industrialized 
nations  are  offering  their  capital  and  tech- 
nical skUls  to  help  speed  the  progress  of 
economic  and  social  development  in  the  less 
developed  areas.  Much  of  this  assistance 
Is  now  being  coordinated  through  regional 
and  international  institutions. 

A  third  hopeful  phenomenon  has  been  the 
rapid  emergence  of  new  international  com- 
munities of  sovereign  states  which  are  learn- 
ing to  work  in  free  association  for  common 
purposes. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11  there  has 
been  a  great  reaching  out  across  national 
frontiers,  a  groping  for  new  forms  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  new  institutions  in  what  remains  an 
unplanned  and  still  embryonic  world 
community. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  United  Nations. 
How  does  It  relate  to  these  twin  tides  of 
conflict  and  hope? 

In  our  frustration  with  the  complex  and 
largely  unfamUlar  world  around  us  there  is 
a  temptation  even  among  the  most  thought- 
ful and  Informed  obeervers  to  see  the  poesi- 
bUltles  only  In  terms  of  the  black  and  white 
contrasts. 

The  task  of  dealing  with  varying  shades 
oC  gray  is  imfamlUar,  uncomfortable,  and 
unsatisfactory  to  many  Americans.  Our  ex- 
perience In  building  this  great  Nation  has 
conditioned  us  to  believe  that  there  are 
only  two  sides  to  every  question,  one  right 
and  one  wrong;  that  if  there  are  problems, 
there  must  be  solutions;  that  if  there  Is 
struggle,  there  must  be  total  victory  for  one 
and  total  defeat  for  the  other. 

This  "aU  or  nothing"  attitude  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  American  character  and  one 
which  has  given  us  much  of  the  special  en- 
ergy and  determination  which  have  tjrpifled 
our  ootmtry  since  its  earliest  days. 

However,  the  new  world  with  which  we 
must  deal  is  one  of  infinite  complexity  in 
whl(^  simple  solutions  are  rarely  available. 
We  repreeent  only  6  percetat  of  mankind,  and 
even  with  all  our  great  industries  and  mili- 
tary i>ower  there  are  strict  limitations  on 
what  we  can  do. 

It  Is  inevitable  that  Americans  who  fall 
to  understand  the  complexities  with  which 
the  United  Nations  must  deal  should  charge 
that  this  great  world  organization  has  failed 
to  do  what  It  was  set  up  to  do. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  another  aspect 
of  the  Ameiioan  character  is  helping  to  move 


us  toward  the  mature  tmdentandlng  of 
possibilities  and  llmltettona  which  is  basic 
to  an  effective  foreign  policy.  I  refer  to  our 
traditional  appreciation  of  Tartoty,  to  our 
acceptance  of  the  give-and-take  of  honest 
differences,  to  our  belief  that  a  healthy  so- 
ciety thrives  not  on  conformity  but  on 
diversity. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  we  must  bring  to 
all  we  attempt  to  accomplish  In  our  troubled 
world.  To  behave  otherwise  by  creating  our 
own  rigid  doctrinaire  orthodoxy,  as  do  the 
apostles  of  modem-day  Marxism,  would  be 
gravely  to  weaken  our  capacity  to  bring  our 
great  Influence  effectively  to  bear  on  the , 
agonizing  questions  which  confront  us  all. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  last  Septonber 
in  his  speech  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  "We  cannot  expect  that  all  na- 
tions will  adopt  like  systems,  for  conformity 
is  the  Jailer  of  freedom  and  the  enemy  of 
growth." 

An  added  dimension  to  the  sheer  com- 
plexity of  the  challenge  is  the  often  over- 
looked fact  that  there  are  not  one  but  many 
threats  to  the  peace. 

In  the  Middle  Bast,  In  south  Asia,  In  the 
Caribbean,  even  in  Africa,  there  are  stub- 
bom  and  dangerous  confllcta  and  belligerent 
confrontations  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cold  war. 

If  the  super  powers  were  by  some  magic 
to  settle  their  differences  tomorrow,  some 
half  dozen  confllcta  would  remain  which 
could  produce  a  very  sizable  war  at  any 
moment.  And  whUe  missiles  which  carry 
thermonuclear  warhetuls  are  incredibly  more 
destructive  than  World  War  II  field  artillery, 
their  aggressive  use  to  promote  national  am- 
bitions is  no  easier  to  Justify.  A  man  is  Just 
as  dead  when  killed  by  a  bullet  as  by  a  bomb. 

The  new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  are 
properly  alarmed  by  the  dangerous  impli- 
cations of  the  big-power  nuclear  arms  raoe. 
But  they  shoiild  not  forget  that  they,  too, 
may  have  contributions  to  make  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  their  own  backyards. 

Now  what  Is  the  record  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions Judged  against  this  complex  and  diffi- 
cult background?  Certainly  Ita  development 
has  not  followed  the  lines  laid  down  in  1946. 
The  hopes  for  unity  among  the  world's  great 
powers,  so  tenuously  constructed  during 
World  War  n,  failed  even  to  stirvlve  the  flrst 
years  of  the  postwar  world. 

But  in  considering  the  changes  of  function 
and  emphasis  which  grew  out  of  the  cold 
war  situation,  let  tis  tie  frank. 

If  It  had  not  been  ainimfil  that  the 
United  Nations  would  be  dominated  by  the 
Secvu-ity  CouncU  in  which  we  have  the 
veto,  the  U.S.  Senate  never  would  have  voted 
to  Join.  Tet  within  a  few  years  the  United 
States  and  a  majority  of  the  members  f  o\ind 
ways  arotind  the  veto  power,  and  It  was  this 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  develop  ita  capacity  for  executive 
action. 

The  Soviet  response  to  this  movement  tc 
transform  the  United  Nations  Into  a  func- 
tioning world  organization,  capable  o^  united 
action  in  an  emergency.  Is  recorded  in  Itb 
95  vetoes,  in  its  efforto  to  cripple  the  Secre- 
tariat, and  in  Mr.  Klirushchev'S  belligerent 
statement  of  last  spring  In  which  he  said  he 
would  use  armed  force  to  prevent  the  UJf. 
from  carrying  out  any  decision  with  which 
tbe  Soviet  Union  did  not  agree. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  U  not  sur- 
prising that  much  of  what  the  UJ7.  has  ac- 
complished has  been  aocompllsbed  without 
the  participation  and  frequently  over  the 
opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  determined  op- 
position of  one  of  ita  most  powerful  mem- 
bers, the  UJ7.,  and  ita  family  ot  ^edallaed 
agencies,  has  acted  with  Inere—lng  vigor 
and  imagination.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the 
remarkable  aoeompllshments  at  some  of 
these  new  agencies. 
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TlM  World  BMdth  Orfanlaatloii.  for  ax- 
Am^a.  U  BOW  oooduettaf  »  worldwUto  cam- 
~ijW  to  aUBilnAt*  malarto.  a  (Haw  wMch 
bM  oauMd  mora  daaftia  and  mora  loaa  of 
work  ttuui  any  otbar  in  hlatory.  It  alao 
baa  Uanchad  a  '**"'r**g"  ^  ^^P  brine 
claan  waUr  to  avary  TlUaca  on  tba  globa. 

Laat  year  the  United  Nations  CbUdren's 
Fund  wltb  9  gorammanta  partlclptUlng, 
brought  better  care  to  5A  mlllUtn  axpect*at 
and  nursing  moUiars.  It  alao  examined  75 
million  cblldran  (or  yawa.  at  an  aTerage  cost 
at  16  cttnu  a  bead. 

Thm  World  Meteoroioglcal  Organisation  U 
planning  a  worldwide  we*tbar  reporting 
•yatem.  Tbe  International  Telecnmmnnlfji- 
Uone  Union  now  allocataa  radio  frequencies 
for  Um  wbflto  world. 

In  addition  tbare  la  tbe  equally  effective 
work  ot  tbe  otbar  apeclaUaed  aganciea  of  tbe 
fehnWml  — lafanca  program,  oi  tbe  apecUl 
fund,  and  the  new  and  promising  program 
for  recruiting  expert  parannnel  for  tbe  de- 
veloping oountrlaa.  Saeb  of  tbeee  UN.  agen- 
elaa  la  >^«~iiirn  tasks  wbicb  were  barely 
conceivable  a  generation  ago. 

Moreover,  in  every  field  regloiiAl  eeonomlc 
friwf  aoelal  oeoperatloo  through  blnational 
and  multtnational  agieenients  la  matched 
by  the  development  of  vigorously  creative 
U  N.  regional  agencies  such  as  KCAFE — the 
■oonofnlc  Coenmlaaiao  for  Aat«  and  the  Par 
Mm*t — ^»wi  BCUV — tbe  Kconomlc  Commission 
for  LAtln  America. 

Tbe  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  Itself 
fbr  poattlve  political  and  aoononUc  action 
baa  baen  demonstrated  In  the  Congo-  during 
tbe  pact  year. 

When  the  Congo  threatened  to  fall  apart 
in  tbe  summer  of  1960.  many  of  tbe  9.000 
■oropean  experta  who  had  been  managing 
the  productive  facllltlee,  the  public  servlce.s. 
and  the  technical  branchee  of  the  economy 
packed  up  and  went  home. 

A  tiny  eorpe  of  some  300  United  Nations 
experta.  moet  of  them  drawn  hurriedly  from 
the  U.lf.  Secretariat  and  the  Speclallziecl 
Agendee.  waa  organtaed  to  fill  the  gap  These 
IntemaUonal  public  serrants  faced  a  situa- 
tion In  which  starvation  waa  claiming  scores 
of  people  every  day,  unemployment  was  ram- 
pant, goremment  rerenuee  and  exports  and 
reeervee  were  falling.  Inflation  was  mount- 
ing, and  public  sen  lees  were  disrupted. 

By  late  1960  a  semblance  of  order  had  be- 
gun to  emerge  from  tbe  chaos:  epidemics 
were  checked,  and  starvation  ended.  Some- 
how, under  incredibly  dlCBcult  circum- 
■tancea.  this  United  Nations  team  of  techni- 
cians and  advisers  managed  to  get  the  wheels 
turning  again. 

Then  began  an  even  naore  Important  task : 
tbe  long-range  Job  of  helping  the  Congolese 
to  train  their  own  administrative  and  tech- 
nical personnel  and  to  create  their  own  In- 
stitutions.    The  results  appear  protnlslng. 

T^e  Congo  also  lUustratee  the  UJT.  ca- 
pacity to  act  politically  to  create  a  more  solid 
base  for  peace  and  security.  There  Is  no  need 
to  remind  Tale  Political  readers  of  the  re- 
markable performance  of  the  United  Nations 
In  throwing  together  under  the  moet  difficult 
and  urgent  drcumstanees  an  emergency 
fares  of  nearly  90.000  men  drawn  from  28 
countries. 

The  ability  of  this  organization  to  mobi- 
lize, transport,  supply,  and  oommand  a 
major  peace-keeping  force  on  short  notice 
exceeded  almost  everyone's  expectations.  I 
believe  events  will  show  tbe  toxigh  decisions 
required  by  tbe  Congo  effort  ^"^eye  correctly 
taken. 

Finally,  In  addition  to  promoting  economic 
and  social  progress  and  keeping  the  peace, 
the  United  Nations  has  served  with  consider- 
able effectlveneas  as  an  International  forum 
for  tbe  alrlnc  of  disputes. 

Although  Its  detractors  refer  to  this  func- 
tion as  a  debating  society,  the  debates  which 


take  place  there,  in  spits  of  the  bitterness 
and  demagogery  srlth  wbicb  they  are  often 
conducted,  are  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
Tbe  Issuss  that  coms  bcfors  the  United 
Nations  are  tbe  oldest  and  most  Intractable 
Issues  of  history  which  cannot  be  effectively 
aired  In  any  other  arena. 

The  annual  agenda  therefore  Is  no  less 
than  the  agenda  of  mankind's  most  pressing 
problenas  In  the  second  half  of  the  30th  cen- 
tury.    To  mention  only  a  few. 

£U>w  can  we  create  machinery  for  keeping 
tbe  peace? 

How  can  we  strengthen  tbe  concept  of 
International  law? 

How  can  we  secure  outer  space  for  peace- 
ful use? 

how  can  we  wipe  out  the  poverty  that 
breeds  hatred  and  upheaval? 

Bow  can  we  better  protect  human  rights 
and  promote  a  greater  measure  of  Justlos? 

It  Is  trus  tiukt  answers  so  far  have  been 
few  and  far  between.  But  Isn't  It  a  long 
step  toward  International  sanity  to  be  able 
to  debate  them  In  a  worldwide  forum  in 
which  every  viewpoint  Is  represented,  and 
where  world  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear^ 
Cynics  deny  even  the  existence  of  world 
opinion,  and  cynical  nations  do  not  hesitate 
to  flaunt  It.  Tet  whatever  leader  or  naUon 
consistently  disregards  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind win  eventually  pay,  and  as  time  go<>8 
on.  I  believe  that  the  price  be  pays  will 
become  higher. 

How  then  can  we  a  Mess  the  United  Ns- 
tions  record  and  potential? 

Clearly  we  cannot  say  that  It  has  abolished 
the  threat  of  war  or  even  that  It  has  nar- 
rowed the  gap  of  disagreement  among  the 
world's  great  powers 

Tet  the  record  Is  in  many  ways  extranr- 
dlnary  Although  sorely  hampered  by  the 
vast  Ideological  struggle  which  commands 
the  unflagging  enerii^les  of  freemen  every- 
where, the  United  N<itli)ns  has  somehnw 
grown  and  developed  by  associating  Itself 
ever  more  effectively  with  the  powerful  cur- 
rents of  hoi>e 

Where  great  Issues  of  Justice  have  been 
raised,  it  has  served  as  a  meetlnghuuse  fur 
the  nplnlon  of  all  humanity 

Where  vlulence  has  threatened.  It  has  time 
and  again  proved  Its  growing  capacity  to  di- 
vert the  preseures  and  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Where  peoples  have  been  striving  for  an 
end  to  the  tyranny  of  poverty.  It  has  opened 
new  paths  for  the  Indispensable  cooperation 
in  the  battle  against  bujnan  misery. 

We  live  in  a  raucous,  restless.  Ill-mannered 
world  In  which  a  community  of  hope  exists 
slds  by  side  with  a  community  of  fear.  The 
cold  war  conflict  U  paralleled  by  a  growUiK 
partnership  between  the  United  States  and 
the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  this  evolving  world  which  helps 
shape  the  United  Nations  and  wbicb.  in- 
creasingly, may  be  ahaped  by  It. 

Indeed.  I  believe  there  Is  solid  basis  for  a 
measured  optimism  about  the  future  of  this 
great  world  organisation. 

Tbe  new  and  growing  nations,  which  now 
form  the  majority  of  the  United  Natlon.s. 
moet  urgently  need  Its  protection  and  Its 
help.  Why  should  these  nations  act  to 
weaken  or  destroy  the  International  Institu- 
tional arrangements  which  are  providing 
them  security,  economic  aid  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  views  heard? 

Por  them  the  United  Nations  Charter  Is 
the  best  guarantee  of  their  right  to  develop 
their  own  nations  In  their  own  way. 

No.  the  United  Nations  Is  not  Ukely  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  majority  of  its  members, 
however  recklessly  determined  they  may 
sometimes  appear  to  do  precisely  that.  Nor 
are  we  Ukely  to  destroy  or  weaken  It  by  our 
failure  to  provide  the  necessary  support 
and  the  leadership. 


President  Kennedy  put  it  very  simply  and 
dIrecUy  when  he  declared  to  the  Oensral 
Assembly:  'Today  of  all  days  our  dedica- 
tion to  tbe  charter  must  bs  malntalnsd." 

Tbe  record  has  shown  that  from  oos  ortsls 
to  another  tbs  United  NaUons  bas  stsadlly 
developed  an  ever  greater  capacity  for  action. 
As  future  crises  appear,  I  believe  tbls  ca- 
pacity to  act  win  continue  to  grow.  For 
in  a  world  polarized  by  two  great  military 
glanU,  eonelllatlon.  medlktion.  or  intarven- 
tlon  by  tbe  UN  repressnts  tbs  principal  al- 
ternative to  direct  Bast-West  confrontations 
at  almost  every  crisis  point. 

Por  tbls  rsason  alone.  It  Is  very  much  in 
the  Interest  of  tbe  United  States,  as  wsU  as 
the  smaller  nations,  to  support  tbs  U.N.  as 
an  instrument  of  peace. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Soviets,  who  un- 
fortunately bellev«  they  can  best  achieve 
their  totalitarian  goals  by  fomenting  trou- 
ble. wUl  continue  In  tbe  future  to  oppose 
an  effective  UJV. 

In  tbls  contest  we  bavs  tbs  sdvantage. 
Por  unlike  the  CommunUU  what  «s  want 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  what  they  want 
for  themselves— individual  dignity,  self- 
gnvernment.  and  material  welfare. 

The  UN  Is  reaching  for  these  same  goals 
thr(3ugh  three  principal  channels. 

It  has  t>eeome  an  effective  Instrumsnt  of 
political  action  In  many  difficult  military 
situations 

It  has  become  an  Incomparable  forum  for 
dUcuselon  of  regional  and  worldwide  prob- 
lems, for  educating  the  newly  emerging 
countries  uf  the  world,  and  for  demonstrat- 
ing to  Americans  the  complex  global  situa- 
tions that  confront  us. 

And  lastly,  through  Its  technical  and  de- 
velopmental programs  It  has  become  an  or- 
ganization through  which  the  economic  and 
social  revolution  now  sweeping  tbs  world 
can  be  fje.icefuUy  channeled 

This  Is  not  to  say  tiie  UJf.  bas  not  had 
lU  disappointments.  It  bas  and  It  will  un- 
doubtedly have  more  But  In  the  words  of 
President  Elsenhower:  It  Is  clear  that  with- 
out the  United  Nations  the  failures  would 
siiU  have  been  written  as  failures  into  his- 
tory. And  certainly,  without  this  organiza- 
tion the  victories  could  not  bavs  been 
achieved.  ' 

L<et  us  therefore  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
maintaining  the  vision  to  which  tbs  United 
Nations  has  always  aspired — of  a  world  at 
peace  In  which  nations  great  and  small  will 
settle  their  differences  In  harmony. 

Only  by  so  doing  can  we  make  tbs  United 
Nations  the  instrument  of  a  worldwlds  oom- 
muulty  of  hope  that  its  founders  intended 
It  should  be. 


PORETON  TRADE  AND  THE  CX)MMON 

MARKET 

Mr.  PELL..  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time,  there  Is  much  debate  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  trade.  In  par- 
ticular, the  relationship  of  the  new  trade 
policy  that  has  been  proposed  by  our 
administration  to  the  Common  Market 
has  resulted  in  much  discussion. 

The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  Busi- 
nes.s  Weekly  of  February  4,  1963.  pub- 
lished an  article  about  a  textile  firm  in 
my  State  of  Rhode  Island  which  ex- 
I)orts  pile  fabric  to  many  points  of  the 
globe,  including  Hong  Kong.  I  know 
and  admire  the  president  of  this  corpor- 
ation. Mr.  Bernard  K.  Symonda.  He  is 
an  extremely  brilliant  man  with  initia- 
tive and  imagination,  which  he  has  put 
to  good  use  in  exploring  the  world  mar- 
ket. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
this  Interesting  article  in  the  Rcoou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcoRO, 
as  follows: 

PaovmBwcs   Pna  Fabkic  I^mks  Suocass  to 

BxpoBT  Bvsarxss 

(By  Joseph  L.  Ooodrlcb) 

A  Rhode  Island  textile  fllrm  baa  developed 
lu  own  version  of  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle and  Is  thriving  on  It.  The  com- 
pany is  exporting  textiles  to  Hong  Kong. 

This  Is  Just  one  phase  of  the  growing  ex- 
port acUvlty  of  the  Providence  Pile  Pabrlc 
Corp.  and  its  subsidiary  companies  which 
together  employ  about  400  Riuxls  Islanders. 
The  company  began  exporting  plls  fabric  for 
ths  upholstery  trade  2  years  ago.  Today  it 
is  shipping  Its  product  to  49  foreign  coun- 
Ulea 

Providence  Pile  Fabric,  located  on  Dun- 
nell  Lane  In  Pawtudcet,  was  founded  by 
Bernard  K.  Symonds,  its  president,  and  bis 
father,  the  late  Louis  J.  I.  Symonds,  Ifi  years 
ago. 

Today  its  operations  Include  the  Quincy 
Dye  Works.  Inc..  Woonsocket,  and  the  Plsh- 
ervllle  Pabrlc  Corp.,  Flsbervllle.  Mass.,  wblcb 
like  the  Pawtucket  plant,  does  pile  fabric 
weaving. 

I^ast  year,  while  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
pile  fabric  Industry  was  suffering  from  a 
recession.  Providence  PUe  Fabric  and  Its  af- 
flllated  companies  operated  at  peak  capacity, 
around  the  clock,  and  Increased  employ- 
ment by  20  percent,  the  company  president 
said. 

He  attributed  this  1901  success  to  the  ex- 
port business  generated  by  the  Arm. 

Exports  also  have  given  the  firm  diversified 
markets  which  have  helped  to  offset  sea- 
sonal declines  in  domestic  business  and 
thereby  even  out  the  production  cycle,  ICr. 
Symonds  said.  In  a  world  market,  he  ex- 
plained, a  seasonal  decline  In  one  part  of 
the  world  is  offset  by  a  seasonal  upswing  In 
snother. 

Among  the  49  countries  In  which  Provi- 
dence Pile  Pabrlc  does  business  ore  such  di- 
verse geographical  locations  as  England.  Aus- 
tralia. South  Africa,  Pakistan,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Canada. 

In  1960.  the  first  year  Providence  PUe 
Pabrlc  entered  the  field  of  foreign  trade, 
about  7  percent  of  its  production  waa 
exported  Last  year,  that  ratio  Jumped  to 
18  percent.  Mr.  Symonds  predicted  exports 
would  amount  to  about  35  or  30  percent  of 
production  this  year. 

"And."  said  Mr.  Symonds.  "the  market  is 
stlU  in  its  Infancy  and  Is  developing  with 
great  rapidity." 

Because  of  this  expanding  export  businsss 
and  aggressive  development  by  tbe  company 
of  Its  domestic  markets.  Providence  Pile 
Pabrlc  has  plans  in  the  works  for  expanding 
iU  plant  facilities  both  in  Pawtucket  and 
Woonsocket. 

In  Pawtucket.  Providence  PUe  Paliric  al- 
ready has  acquired  20,000  aquare  feet  of  floor 
space  in  an  existing  mill  building  wbicb  it 
will  occupy  about  June  1.  Mr.  Symonds  said 
this  expansion  will  eventually  provide  an  ad- 
dlUonal  60  Jobs. 

In  Woonsocket  tbe  dyeing  and  finishing 
operationa  at  719  River  Street  will  bs  ex- 
panded into  a  10,000  square  foot  plant  addi- 
tion to  be  oonstructed  tbsre. 

Mr.  Symonds  credits  tbe  snocees  of  tbe 
firm's  exporting  activity  to  a  team  effort  on 
ths  part  of  management  and  tbs  employees 
and  ths  realization  by  the  ocmpany  that  It 
had  something  to  offer  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
world. 

"Te«dMu>loglcally."  Mr.  Symonds  said,  "we 
can  do  things  that  tbsy  eaa't  do.  Ths  wbole 
pUe  fabric  Industry  In  tbe  United  States  Is 
mors  developed,  more  complex  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world." 

In  the  past  decade,  bs  said,  the  American 
pile  fabric  Industry  has  adopted  new  tech- 
niques while  the  Industxy  in  otber  parts  of 


tbs  world  remained  unchanged.  Provldmce 
Plls  VabHe.  wblcb,  Mr.  Symonds  said,  is  one 
at  the  Nation's  largest  prodaosrs  of  pile  fab- 
no  for  npboistgry,  kept  in  tbe  vangiuutl  of 
tboss  teehnotogtcal  changes. 

Mr.  Symonds  said  tbe  domestic  Industry 
made  a  significant  advaaee  as  the  result  of 
tecbnlqnss  developed  during  the  Korean  war 
for  tbe  manufacture  of  fabrics  designed  to 
protect  pilots  and  soldiers  from  frigid 
temperatures.  These  techniques  were 
adapted  to  the  manufactures  of  pile  fabric, 
be  said. 

Anotiier  Imptu-tant  advantage  favoring  tbe 
American  producer  baa  been  the  research 
and  development  efforts  of  large  UJS.  corpo- 
rations such  as  K  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Symonds  asserted. 

irxw  mxKs   avaiuiclx 

Du  Pont  has  developed  new  fibers,  such  as 
Its  Antron  Nylon,  a  trllobal  multifilament, 
which  has  more  durability  and  beauty  than 
other  natural  or  synthetic  fibers.  These  new 
fibers  are  not  available  to  foreign  producers, 
Mr.  Symonds  explained.  "In  our  export  busi- 
ness we  sell  Du  Pont  as  much  as  we  sell  our 
own  product." 

All  this  convinced  Providence  Pile  Fabric 
there  was  a  good  foreign  market  for  Its  prod- 
uct. Mr.  Symonds  gives  credit  to  his  broth», 
Alan  K  Symonds,  vice  president  In  charge  of 
sales,  for  organizing  and  setting  In  motion 
the  export  program. 

As  explained  by  Alan  Symonds,  the  initial 
step  Involved  foreign  market  surveys  to  eval- 
uate potential  demand,  styling  requirements 
and  color  tastes.  Then  agencies  were  set  up 
with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  State  Department 
and  chambers  of  commerce  In  the  different 
countries  or  through  contacts  made  by  ad- 
vertising in  foreign  trade  Journals. 

Once  a  relationship  was  eetabllshed  In  a 
foreign  country,  the  tie  was  further  strength- 
ened by  an  on-the-spot  visit  from  Alan 
Symonds  or  some  other  Providence  Pile  Fal>- 
nc  executive. 

H.*S  THREE  SELLING  UNTTS 

Foreign  sales  are  handled  by  the  com- 
pany's foreign  and  domestic  sales  subskilary, 
Quaker  PUe  Fabric  Corp.  of  New  York  City. 
The  company  also  operates  two  other  seUing 
organizations.  Pilgrim  Fabric  Corp..  and  the 
Roger  Penn  Co.  which  was  set  up  2  years 
ago  as  Its  Western  Hemisphere  trading  opera- 
tion. 

Counting  the  sales  organizations,  the  Prov- 
idence PUe  Fabric  Cos.  employ  about  600 
persons.  The  company  said  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  55  persons  employed  at  tbe 
Plshervllle,  Mass.,  plant  are  Rhode  Islanders. 

Fundamental  to  the  company's  foreign 
trading  philosophy,  the  Symonds  brothers 
said,  is  the  treatment  of  the  world  as  an 
economic  and  political  unit  In  which  the 
customer  from  Africa  Is  entitled  to  the  same 
courtesy  and  satisfaction  as  the  customer 
from  Syracuse,  N.T. 

The  company  makes  It  a  point  to  conduct 
all  communications  and  print  all  8al<>s  liter- 
ature In  the  language  of  the  country  In 
which  the  selling  Is  done.  The  company 
caters  to  the  styles  and  fashions  In  vogue  In 
the  customer  country. 

caTxas  TO  vartixg  demands 

"We  are  not  trying  to  cram  UjB.  goods 
down  somebody's  throat."  said  Bernard 
Bymonds.  "We  don't  presume  our  ideas  are 
tbe  only  valid  ideas." 

In  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  tbls 
highly  diversified  world  n^rket.  the  com- 
pany bas  adapted  Its  production  facilltlea 
to  meet  wlciely  varying  demands. 


OFFICERS.  POLITICS.  AND 
IDEOLOGY 

Mr.  PELIa.    Mr.  President,  recently.  I 
had  the  pleasure  oi  reviewing  a  most 


stimulating  article  ratitled  "OfBcers. 
Politics,  and  Ideology,"  written  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Kelly,  and  published  in  the 
January  1962  issue  of  Army  magazine. 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  a  research  fellow  at 
the  Center  of  International  Affairs  and 
the  defense  studies  program  at  Harvard 
University,  has  produced  a  most  pene- 
trating discussion  of  a  subject  which  has 
very  fundamental  implications  for  our 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  Kelly  very  correctly  points  out 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  in- 
creased discussion  of  the  military  and 
foreign  policy  is  that  the  comprehensive 
struggle  which  we  are  engi^ed  in  with 
the  Communists  demands  a  comprehen- 
sive response.    He  adds: 

The  mUltary  hierarchy  and  tbe  clvUlan 
Government  and  its  auxiliaries  have  become 
more  closely  Interiocked  at  all  stages.  At  the 
wide  end  of  tbe  spectrum,  technical  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  incredibly  complex  and 
destructive  weapons  systems  now  available 
have  required  the  intimats  association  ot 
scientists,  policymakera,  and  strategists.  It 
Is  no  longer  an  affair  of  the  poUtlclans  ask- 
ing the  military:  "Are  you  ready?" 

Another  central  question  which  Mr. 
Kelly  deals  with  involves  public  state- 
ments by  the  military  critical  of  civilian 
established  policy,  which  Mr.  Kelly  terms 
"independent  political  action." 

As  a  former  Foreign  Service  officer,  I 
have  always  believed  that  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  a  civil  servant  be  he  military 
or  civilian,  to  argue  for  a  particular  point 
of  view  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  However,  once  a  deci- 
sion is  arrived  at,  the  civil  servant — be  he 
civilian  or  military — ^has  a  duty  not  to 
attack  such  a  decision  in  public.  If  he 
feels  that  he  must  disagree  publicly,  he 
should  resign  and  state  his  objections  as 
a  private  individual. 

Therefore,  I  particularly  agree  with 
Mr.  Klelly's  observation: 

Independent  ptoUtical  action  by  serving 
officers  •  •  •  tends  to  shatter  tbe  solidarity 
of  tbe  mUltary  organisation  to  call  prtmary 
criteria  of  obedience  into  question,  and  to 
lead  toward  the  fragmentatiOD  of  discipline 
which  saps  a  force's  capabmty  as  a  fit  fight- 
ing instrument. 

Mr.  Kelly  emphasizes  the  danger  of 
oversimplifying  many  of  the  challenges 
which  face  us  in  the  world  today  and 
stresses  that  while  an  individual  military 
leader  may  know  a  great  deal  about  his 
particular  specialty,  he  often  lacks  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  overall 
complexities  involved.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Kelly's  balanced  approach 
and  on  the  positive  side,  he  points  out 
that  military  officers  are  beeoming  more 
politically  sophisticated  and  that  more 
and  more  oflBcers  are  participating  In 
programs  where  they  enjoy  close  contact 
with  civilian  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  we  aU  know  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  military  officers  be- 
have like  the  fine  civil  servants  they  are ; 
and.  therefore.  I  particularly  want  to 
stress  my  agreement  with  Mr.  Kelly's 
observation  that: 

In  spite  of  hints  of  frustration,  most 
officers  will  not  need  to  be  toM  that  profes- 
sionalism, obedience  and  honor  are  the  hlgh- 
est#crlterla  of  their  service.  They  will  de- 
plore    any     political     detours     that     could 
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tixreatcn    their    •olldarltj    or    weaxen    their 
ability  to  Inaure  the  national  defenae. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kelly's  fine  article  to 
Congrefls  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows  : 

OmcKBfl — PoLmcs — Ideologt 

(The  controversy  over  what  limits  should 
be  placed  on  the  free  expression  of  political 
opinion  by  military  officers  Is  rafely  debated 
publicly  by  the  persons  most  Intimately  con 
cerned  military  men  themselves.  This  Is 
understandable,  but  unfortunate;  for  rea- 
soned exposition  of  military  views  on  the 
subject  U  essential  to  public  understanding 
of  the  Issue.  In  this  thoughtful  article  we 
present  the  views  of  a  civilian  who.  as  a 
research  fellow  of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  the  defense  studies  pro- 
gram at  Harvard  University,  is  more  than 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace  and  national  survival 
that  face  us  today.  We  welcome  the  views  of 
our  readers,  con  or  pro.) 

(By  George  A.  Kelly) 

The  subject  of  the  political  afflnltles  of  an 
officer  corps  Is  particularly  hazardous  txj  treat 
In  the  pages  of  a  military  Journal  But  this 
Lb  precisely  one  of  the  places  where  there 
should  be  mention  of  the  question.  I  shall 
be  anxious  to  avoid  conveying  the  Idea  that 
military  personnel  should  not  be  politically 
Informed  or  prepared  to  defend  certain  polit- 
ical beliefs.  However,  It  Is  also  true  that 
some  tendencies  implicit  In  military  thinking 
and  military  groups  can.  under  stress,  de- 
velop abusive   political   consequences 

A  man's  conscience  Is  his  temple  His 
opinions  blossom  there  unfettered  by  law  or 
command,  conditioning  his  mechanics  of 
obedience  or  refusal  This  can  be  taken 
away  from  no  one,  unless  his  personality  Is 
to  be  erased.  When  the  man  la  a  component 
of  a  g^roup  that  places  special  demands  on 
his  allegiance,  he  must  train  his  convic- 
tions to  satisfy  the  minimal  consensus  of 
that  group  or  resign  In  protest  from  U. 
Obviously  what  we  are  considering  when  we 
speak  of  officers  and  politics  Is  the  pos- 
sibility that  public  professions  of  convic- 
tion may  collide  with  the  patterns  of  dis- 
ciplined neutrality  that  regulate  the  group. 
or  that  through  the  mechanism  of  com- 
mand a  superior  officer  may  attempt  to  Im- 
pose questionable  (Mlltlcal  Ideals  on  subor- 
dinates. 

As  military  readers  will  recognize,  this  Is 
not  merely  an  academic  subject.  Contro- 
versy has  arisen  In  the  United  States  in 
recent  months  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  commanders  may  bring  political  prob- 
lems to  the  attention  of  their  troops  and 
the  manner  In  which  they  should  "in- 
oculate" them  against  Inimical  political 
views.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  cast 
particular  criticisms  against  Individuals,  but 
to  examine  In  depth  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  the  problem,  and  to  evoke  In  passing 
some  examples  where  elements  of  an  army 
have  proceeded  dangerously  far  alpng  this 
path. 

THx  TBAomoN  or  potmcAi,  ascxticism 
The  traditional  army  In  democratic  coun- 
tries Is  In  no  sense  a  political  one.  The  law 
normally  Imposes  certain  restraints  upon 
the  soldier's  political  connections.  In  some 
cases  going  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
right  to  vote  and  hold  office — as  In  the  Third 
Republic  of  France.  More  wisely.  In  the 
United  States — where  we  have  no  history  ot 
political  Intervention  by  the  military — the 
proviso  has  been  that  the  officer  must  take 
off  his  uniform  and  reenter  the  civilian 
community  If  he  wishes  to  undertake  politi- 
cal controversy. 


Complementary  to  an  army's  abstinence 
from  politics  has  been  the  notion  that  It  Is 
the  military  arm  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment, an  Instrument  oX  force  committed  to 
the  service  of  the  national  Interest  as  de- 
fined by  the  civilian  leadership  The  rule 
has  been  obedience  and  performance,  and. 
by  accepted  codes  of  conduct,  political  sabo- 
tage and  subterfuge  are  harshly  dealt  with 
Patriotism  and  professional  honor  have  been 
at  the  core  of  this  commitment 

Furthermore,  in  the  United  States  when  a 
military  figure  has  been  railed  on  to  as- 
sume high  civilian  resp<:)nslblllty,  he  has  cus- 
tomarily "put  his  uniform  In  mothballs" 
and  avoided  any  implication  that  his  con- 
duct u'  policy  wiis  motivated  by  the  military 
reflex.  The  Presidency  of  General  Elsen- 
hower can  serve  as  a  model  of  this  deeply 
ingrained  habit  of  thinking  Generals 
Marshall  and  Smith  are  other  notable  ex- 
amples of  military  leaders  who  have  known 
how  to  resist  all  taint  of  "m^llltarlsm"  In 
the  exercise  of  civilian  responsibility 

Opposed  to  this  Ideal  pattern,  however, 
other  currents  have  been  flowing  The  com- 
position and  mission  of  the  traditional  army 
have  been  Incessantly  evulving.  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  conflict  Itself  has  changed  We 
cannot  trace  the  course  of  this  complex  de- 
velopment within  the  scope  of  these  remarks 
Let  It  be  said  simply  that  the  matter  of 
national  defense  can  no  longer  be  artificially 
I8<jlated  from  other  political  concerns  of  a 
government  In  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
strategy;  by  the  same  U>ken  neither  cun  the 
military  men,  who  Insure  the  defen.se  of  the 
nation  be  so  Isolated. 

THX  INTEXl-OCK.  Of  TOTAL  POLITICS   IN  TOTAL   WAX 

International  conflict  which  Is  total  and  by 
no  means  exclusively  military  (at  intervals. 
scarcely  so  at  alli  demands  a  full  and  Inte- 
grated response  by  any  nation  that  does  not 
care  to  cast  away  lightly  Its  chances  of  sur- 
vival. This  requires,  among  other  things, 
that  the  military  leaders  have  both  a  deep 
awareness  of  the  entire  range  of  factors  dic- 
tating national  policy  and  the  intelligence 
to  execute  orders  against  this  background 
Political  training  cannot  be  shunned  If  the 
political  training  provided  for  American  offi- 
cers does  not  and  should  not  amount  to  a 
national  tdeolotcy.  It  at  least  stresses  the  fact 
that  ideology  Is  a  component  of  conflict  and 
that  political  conviction  may  have  Immense 
military  repercussions  Briefly  stated,  s<.>me- 
thlng  which  we  might  describe  as  a  total 
politics  has  evolved  as  the  logical  comple- 
ment of  the  total  war  that  unceasingly 
threatens  our  security 

Meanwhile,  the  military  hierarchy  and  the 
civilian  government  and  Its  auxiliaries  have 
l)ecome  more  closely  Interlocked  at  all  stages 
At  the  wide  end  of  the  spectrum,  technical 
questions  relating  t<j  the  incredibly  complex 
and  destructive  weapons  systems  now  avail- 
able have  required  the  Intimate  association 
of  scientists,  policymakers,  and  strategists 
It  Is  no  longer  an  affair  of  the  politicians 
asking    the    military      "Are    you    reauly?" 

In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  conditions 
of  modern  conflict  have  raised  the  specter 
of  psychological  and  propaganda  warfare,  of 
troop  Indoctrination,  of  understanding  the 
political  alms  of  the  enemy,  of  national 
goals,  and  of  the  "why"  as  well  as  the  "how" 
of  combat  This  has  quite  naturally  led  all 
Informed  military  leaders  to  speculate  deeply 
themselves  on  factors  of  International 
politics — affairs  that  are  now  of  entire  rele- 
vance to  their  profession 

Traditional  armies  under  democratic  sys- 
tems have  never  been  at  home  with  politics, 
and  even  where  circumstances  have  dictated 
otherwise,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  In- 
tervene In  the  political  process  Today,  the 
pressures  and  the  temptations  are  more  vast 
and  more  subtle  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  arbitrating  between  the  national  political 
parties,  but  one  of  seeking  to  Inflect  a  na- 


tional regime  in  the  way  that  seems  best 
suited  to  frustrate,  check,  and  perhaps  de- 
feat the  Nation's  enemies.  But  when  a 
decision  of  this  kind  Is  made  by  a  military 
group  or  by  specific  Individuals  within  It, 
the  implication  Is  clear  that  the  regime  Is  no 
longer  trusted  to  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Nation  and  that  the  Ideal  mechanism 
of  obedience  has  broken  down.  A  role  In 
politics  has  been  staked  out. 

THE  spLXhrrxaiNC  edck  or  POLmcs 

When  this  Rubicon  Is  crossed,  a  military 
group  will  begin  U)  lose  Its  s<MldarUy  For 
the  specific  and  quasl-monoIlthlc  value  of 
national  loyalty  as  expressed  In  obedience 
to  the  freely  elected  government,  a  host  of 
divisive  loyalties  to  conflicting  political  prin- 
ciples IS  substituted  Once  the  nation's  poll- 
tics  has  t)een  cast  In  doubt  there  Is  no 
alternative  source  of  allegiance  to  rally  to; 
one  rallies  instead  to  his  own  opinion  and 
Interpretation   of  events 

Another  element  that  looms  large  In  the 
mech.itilsm  of  military  effectiveness  may 
simultaneously  be  sacrlflced  the  quality  that 
we  call  "honor  "  Regarding  the  Intricate 
relations  between  honor  and  other  stimuli, 
the  American  military  stxrlologlst,  Morris 
J.inowiix.  has  written  In  "The  American  Pro- 
fessional Soldier" 

Traditionally,  "fflcers  have  fought  pri- 
marily because  of  an  explicit  political 
IdeoU^y  Only  In  the  higher  ranks  (of  the 
military)  and  among  Its  elite  members  is 
there  a  more  sustained  concern  with  the 
political  purpose  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment Honor  Is  the  basis  of  Its  belief  sys- 
tem  ' 

Honor,  for  the  military  man.  Is  both  a 
personal  and  a  contractual  conception.  The 
defiant  sacrifice  of  one's  commitment  of 
obedience  can  decisively  abolish  the  stand- 
ard of  honor  at  this  point  the  disciplined 
officer  becomes  a  freebooter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sense  of  honor  ( whether  true  or 
false)  may  be  Intensified  If.  in  Justifying  an 
act  of  Insubordination,  the  military  conceives 
of  some  higher  standard  of  national  Ideals 
to  which  both  It  and  the  civilian  government 
must  refer  equally,  and  which  It  believes  the 
Government  to  have  violated.  This  Is  one  of 
the  dangers  of  the  mystique  of  a  "national 
ideiilogy,"  and  It  Is  within  this  spectrum 
that  numerous  tragedies  of  military  disobedi- 
ence have  occurred 

THX   DANCEXS   Or    MTSTIQUK 

A  single  example  will  Illustrate  how  the 
notion  of  honor  may  lead  to  the  questioning 
of  national  policy  Jean-Yves  Alquler,  a 
former  SAS  CSectlorw  Admlnlstratlves 
Speclalls^es")  officer  In  the  French  Army  In 
Algeria,  relates 

"I  knew  a  paratroop  captain  who  was  ob- 
sessed by  the  thought  that  he  had  lost  his 
honor  In  Indochina  by  persuading  hundreds 
<jf  young  Vietnamese  Catholics  to  enlist  in 
his  auxiliaries  Because  he  believed  It  him- 
self, he  had  repeated  to  them:  'Tou  can 
always  count  on  us  '  And  when  we  pulled 
out  the  Viet  Mlnh  shot  them  for  having 
trusted  him  " 

The  widespread  feeling  In  the  professional 
French  Army  that  they  might  eventually 
have  to  abandon  some  of  their  Algerian 
Mu&lim  allies  In  like  fashion  to  the  P.L.N 
(  "Front  de  Liberation  Natlonale")  has  led 
them  to  oppose  the  honor  of  personal  com- 
mitment to  that  of  obedient  discipline.  And 
this  has  been  one  of  the  many  factors  that 
have  provoked  today's  deepening  crisis  In  the 
French  military  society 

The  observer  who  perceives  events  clearly 
while  losing  sight  of  their  pattern  may  feel 
that  a  few  Isolated  dlstorUons  of  the  D.8. 
military  establishment's  troop  Information 
program  or  contention  over  the  showing  of 
films  like  "Operation  Abolition  "  do  not  raise 
any  consequential  threat  to  our  traditions  of 
an  apolitical  military  force  Clearly,  the 
vast   majority  of   commanders   are  disposed 
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to  accept  the  political  directives  of  ttke  De- 
partment of  Defense  without  exceatlve  per- 
sonal Interpretation.  It  la  a  very  few  who 
create  the  uproar. 

BSTOMB  TRx  oujurKLXwns:  cmsoa 

Again,  It  may  be  asked:  What  Is  danger- 
ously political  about  antlcommunlsm?  Are 
we  not  agreed  that  the  doctrine  of  com- 
munism menaces  our  society  and  political 
order?  Why,  Indeed,  should  officers  be  cen- 
sured for  going  beyond  the  guidelines  set 
by  the  Government  In  this  respect,  when  we 
know  that  our  prresent  conflict  Is  complex 
and  multiform  and  that  no  single  Individual 
or  entity  Is  ipMo  facto  In  possession  of  the 
exclusive  counterstrategy? 

These  questions  need  to  be  answered  now. 
before  military  groups  In  the  West  feel  free 
t.<j  take  on  themselves  the  luxury  of  political 
Interpretation,  before  such  a  trend  becomes 
Irreversible  and  Its  pernUssion  aeema  ambig- 
uous. It  la  not  that  a  serving  military  leader 
might  not  posseas  vision  superior  to 
that  of  his  civilian  colleagues.  It  la.  In  part, 
that  hla  uniform  dlaquaUfles  him  profes- 
aloually  from  implicating  hla  aervlce  In  the 
criticism  of  civilian  policy.  Thla  much  La 
clear  If  we  refer  to  the  atandarda  of  ultlnxats 
civilian  decision  In  a  democracy.  Here,  mili- 
tary forces  have  come  to  accept  a  circum- 
scribed role  In  the  political  community. 

A  second  qualification  on  Independent 
political  action  by  serving  officers,  evoked 
earlier.  Is  that  It  tends  to  shatter  the  soli- 
darity of  the  military  organization,  to  call 
the  primary  criteria  of  obedience  into  ques- 
tion, and  to  lead  toward  that  fragmentation 
of  discipline  which  aaps  a  force's  capability 
as  a  fit  fighting  instrument.  Political  opin- 
ions and  complaints  may.  of  course,  In  good 
conscience  be  rendered  through  proper  chan- 
nels in  the  pwrfomMuic*  of  duty;  but  they 
should  only  In  exceptional  circumstances  be- 
come public  knowledge  and  never  the  mirac- 
ulous assets  of  setf -Interested  political  forces 
which  oppose  the  same  regime  that  the  mili- 
tary presumably  serves. 

Tliirdly.  while  no  one  will  care  to  dispute 
the  reality  of  the  Communist  threat  or  ths 
necessity  for  taking  firm  and  unambiguous 
national  measures  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Indlvldtial  oracles — especially  if  they  are  out 
of  tune  with  what  the  Government  is  trying 
to  achlsve — can  hamstrlag  our  unified  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  menace.  This  may  help 
to  pervert  our  grand  strategy  or  lead  mili- 
tary or  civilian  groups  to  misconstrue  the 
nature  of  the  danger  and  the  beat  waya  of 
confronting  It.  White  reftalning  from  di- 
rectly entering  the  well-known  coaMoyvxvf 
that  engendered  these  remarks,  one  can 
scarcely  avoid  approving  the  wise  statement 
of  Senator  J.  William  Fcueight:  "A  truly 
'tough'  approach  •  •  •  is  one  which  accepts 
the  challenge  of  communism  with  the  cour- 
age and  determination  to  meet  it  with  every 
instmmentall^  of  foreign  policy  •  •  •  and 
with  winingnsss  to  see  ttie  strug^  as  far 
into  the  future  as  may  be  necessary." 

TiTx  DAKcn  or  ovzxsncruncATiox 
It  la  unfortunately  eren  truer  today  than 
when  it  waa  written  that  "a  little  knowledge 
la  a  dangeroua  thing."  Military  leaders  who 
have  made  peraonal  studies  of  the  Oom- 
n>unlat  danger  may  know  quite  a  bit  about 
their  chosen  topic,  but  not  enough.  They 
may  fall  prey  to  almpUatlc  ideas  of  counter- 
atrategy  and  becomes  converts  to  doctrines 
that  Alter  out  much  of  the  requisite  com- 
plexity of  the  challenges  we  face.  Being 
men  of  action,  they  may  be  too  ardent  to 
pledge  the  "truths"  thsy  have  learned  to 
the  aervlce  of  action  vlthout  stopping  to  re- 
flect on  some  of  the  global  factora  tlMt 
might  render  their  techniques  dangerous  or 
desultc^.  Finally,  they  may  tumble  into 
ambiguous  alliances  with  elTlllaa  groops 
that  intrinsically  detest  liberal  democracy 
and  manipulate  the  many  deceptions  in  our 
struggle  against  communism  to  sap  the  bases 


of  political  strength  to  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation  is  dedicated. 

It  Is  not  the  elerer  or  scholarly  offlcsr 
that  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  antldesno- 
cratlc  groups;  it  is  the  Inept  officer  who 
Imagines  himself  an  oracular  political  pun- 
dit. His  c<»iviction  and  patriotism  may  not 
be  in  question.    His  intelligence  surely  is. 

BETOND     THE     DEEP 

Most  endemic  and  serious  la  the  fact  that 
there  are  deep  motivations  for  the  political 
factiousness  of  military  groups  in  a  de- 
mocracy faced  with  the  prospect  of  indefi- 
nite conflict  with  the  Communist  Bast. 
As  the  possibility  of  eliminating  or  soft- 
ening the  menace  recedea  into  distant 
time,  frustrations  lead  to  the  desire  for 
some  more  direct  form  of  action.  An  in- 
creasing feeling  takes  hold  that  the  em- 
pliyment  of  some  of  the  harsh  methods  of 
the  enemy — brainwashing,  pisychologlcal 
war,  rlgldtflcatlon  of  liberal  Institutions — 
might  beat  that  enemy  at  his  own  game. 
The  hatred  of  one  "intoxication"  produces 
the  encouragement  of  a  "counter-intoxica- 
tion." The  world  becomes  split  into  a  harsh 
dualism  of  good  and  evil.  Why,  it  is  finally 
asked,  cannot  civilian  society  be  run  by  a 
mechanism  of  command  and  obedience  like 
a  well-trained  military  organization?  This 
attitude  leads  finally  to  an  ultimate  ques- 
tion: Why  should  an  army  be  in  the  submis- 
sive service  of  an  ephemeral  government  in 
an  evolving  state  when  there  are  fixed  and 
perpetual  values  of  a  historic  nation  or  civil- 
ization to  which  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  refer?  The  difficulty  here  la.  of  course, 
that  nations  are  made  for  men  and  not  vice 
versa,  even  If  the  men  should  be  unworthy 
of  the  construction,  and  that  men  take  or- 
ders necessarily  from  their  aupeiirani,  not 
from  some  abetract  and  deified  notion  of 
an  ideal  political  solution. 

Tax  tan  ruoanci  or  DiscoNTEirr 

Besides  the  grave  danger  that  a  military 
organization  may  suffer  lethal  fragmentation 
if  its  Individuals  seize  the  privilege  of 
public  political  aelf-ezpresslon,  there  is  the 
concern  that  a  military  force  may  want  to 
transform  Its  own  nature  and  mission  In  a 
political  aeMkse.  This  threat  Is  not  imaginary; 
it  has  occurred  at  least  once  in  the  history  of 
contemporary  Western  armies.  We  may  re- 
flect on  the  following  graphic  Illustration 
from  the  pages  of  the  semiofficial  French 
military  Journal,  Revue  de  Defense  Na- 
tlonale: 

"The  army  fVilfllls  four  functions,  sepa- 
rated here  In  the  interest  of  clarity  but  ob- 
viously Interpenetrating  each  other  and  in 
practice  cloaely  linked. 

"It  Is  first  a  training  school  for  tlie  young 
people. 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  effective  vehicle 
of  propaganda. 

"It  la  a  means  of  coercion  against  all  trou- 
blemakers and  those  who  oppose  the  regime. 

"Finally,  It  Is  a  military  force,  and  instru- 
ment of  combat. 

"Giving  last  place  In  this  enumeration  to 
the  seemingly  most  important  function  may 
be  surprising.  But  In  Communist  doctrine 
this  function  la  not  ipso  factor  the  most 
important." 

This  Is  not  a  surprising  statement  to  find 
in  any  of  the  leading  French  military  re- 
views during  the  pest  6  years.  The  author 
Is  a  well-balanced  and  highly  intelligent 
military  critic  (now  a  general)  with  dts- 
tlngulahed  cc»nbat  service  behind  him.  But 
the  passage  would  seem  shocking  if  we  read 
it  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  w  the  United 
States.  And  most  readers  are  aware  that 
French  military  socle^  has  been  long  on  the 
point  of  crisis,  encouraged  in  part  by  deep 
suspicion  of  the  Gotemment's  policy  and 
motives.  In  part  by  lingering  and  deepening 
frustration  at  the  empty  balance  sheet  of  14 
years,  almost  continuous  conflict  against 
Communist  and  nationalist  adversaries.    We 


need  not  go  theatrically  far  in  affbrming  that 
the  elements  of  the  French  military  discon- 
tent exist  in  emteyo  in  the  United  States. 
But  we  should  take  caution  from  the 
anguishes  of  our  ally,  and  concede  that  her 
experiences  are  not  totally  Irreleyant  to  the 
psychology  of  the  West  as  a  whole. 

THX  mas  roa  stanch  patxbhob 

Senator  Fci.bkight's  suggestion  about  pa- 
tience and  pace  Is  a  good  one.  One  lesson 
that  W9  can  well  learn  from  Lenin  and  his 
revolutionary  progeny  is  that  success  Is  not 
created  by  some  instantaneous  and  miracu- 
lous formula.  Salvation — and  most  probably 
not  In  the  sense  of  military  deliverance — can 
come  only  if  we  are  stanch  and  bide  our 
time,  meanwhile  preserving  that  which  la 
worth  preserving. 

The  Government,  with  its  unparalleled 
means  of  viewing  every  comer  of  tbe  situa- 
tion and  synthesizing  its  **"'**"g«.  can  be 
the  only  arbiter  in  such  a  complex  sphere. 
The  officer — even  the  general — ^who  discovers 
the  essence  of  Tj»nin  and  Mao  TM-tung  can- 
not. His  contributions  can  count,  but  they 
must  be  submitted  as  becomes  bis  position 
In  the  command  structure  and  not  be  made 
above  the  head  of  the  referee.  Nor  should 
he  abuse  the  confidence  his  Government — 
which  is  the  political  reflection  ot  his  so- 
ciety— has  placed  In  him  by  distorting  its 
directives  in  educating  the  officers  and  troops 
of  his  command. 

On  a  final  note  of  optimism.  It  Is  possible 
to  add  that  as  o\ir  military  oOeers  become 
more  politically  aware  and  are  being  yearly 
rejuvenated  by  rettirnlng  to  command  and 
staff  posts  from  schools  and  programs  where 
they  have  enjoyed  close  contact  with  civilian 
colleagues,  a  balanced  polltleal  perspective 
is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  The  pres- 
ent writer  has  had  a  personal  opportunity  to 
witness  this  gratifying  experience  and  is 
sanguine  about  its  results. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
U.S.  Military  Establishment  should  not  prud- 
ently survey  and  penalize  .the  political  in- 
dulgences of  certain  of  Its  members,  for  they 
could  vitiate  its  solidarity  and  play  a  malig- 
nant role  in  civilian  politics.  In  this  respect. 
Senator  Pttlbright's  analysis  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  the 
radlcallzatlon  of  a  certain  political  tendency; 
It  is  also  the  frustration  that  many  men  of 
action  feel  when  faced  with  a  situation  that 
promises  no  immediate  resolution.  In  spite 
of  hints  of  fnistratlon,  most  officers  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  professionalism,  obedi- 
ence, and  honor  are  the  highest  criteria  of 
their  service.  They  will  deplore  any  political 
detours  that  could  threaten  their  solidarity 
or  weaken  their  ability  to  Insure  the  na- 
tional defense. 


RETRAINING  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
26,  the  Pawtucket  Times  publl^ed  an 
article  entitled  "Retraining  the  Unem- 
ployed," written  by  Nelaon  H.  Crulck- 
shank  of  the  AFL-CIO.  In  his  article, 
Mr.  Crulckshank  cited  the  program 
at  the  Vocational  Technical  School  in 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Idaja  as  (me 
example  of  the  kind  of  activity  the  Con- 
gress seeks  to  prcnnote  under  the  area 
redevelopment  program  and  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act. 

Mr.  Cniickshank's  description  of  the 
retraining  work  being  done  In  Rhode 
Island  is  as  follows: 

At  the  Vocational  Technical  School  in 
ProTldenee  a  group  of  unemi^oyed  men  are 
b^ng  trained  to  operate  tturet  lathes  and 
machine  tools.  In  nearby  high  school  shops 
and  over  in  Woonsocket,  more  trainees — ^90 
in  all — are  training  as  auto  mechanics. 
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He  adds: 

Tb«  Federal -State  employment  service  Is 
being  called  on  to  take  a  major  role  In  tbe 
retraining.  As  part  of  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security,  the  em- 
ployment service  selected  the  trainees  after 
aptitude  tests  and  counsel -Interviews. 
When  the  trainees  have  finished,  the  employ- 
ment service  will  try  to  place  the  graduates 
In  appropriate  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity which  I  hope  will  be  multiplied  many 
times,  in  the  months  to  come,  through- 
out this  country.  Nelson  Cruickshanlc 
points  out  that  in  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries — FYance.  Belgium.  The 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
the  term  "readaptation"  has  been  In- 
vented to  indicate  the  spirit  with  which  a 
wide  range  of  retraining  activities  are 
carried  on.  Rhode  Island's  "readapta- 
tion" services,  he  says,  are  a  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  toward  the  enactment 
of  a  nationwide  effort  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  in  a  changing 
economy. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Mr.  Crulckshank's  description  of  the 
fine  program  underway  in  my  State.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RmAINING  THX  UNKMn.OTKS 

(By   Nelson   H.   Crulckshank) 

At  the  Vocational  Technical  School  In 
Providence  a  group  of  unemployed  men  are 
being  trained  to  o{>erate  turret  lathee  and 
machine  tools.  In  nearby  high  school  shops 
and  over  in  Woonsocket.  more  trainees -00 
In  all — -are  training  as  auto  mechanics 

This  program  and  others  like  It  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Tennessee.  Iilaryland.  and  West  Vir- 
ginia are  multiplying  around  the  country  as 
the  new  Area  Redevelopment  Agency  gets 
underway. 

The  Federal-State  employment  service  la 
being  called  on  to  take  a  major  rule  in  the 
retraining  As  part  of  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security,  the  em- 
ployment service  selected  the  trainees 
after  aptitude  tests  and  counseling  Inter- 
views. When  the  trainees  have  finished,  the 
employment  service  will  try  to  place  the 
graduates  In  appropriate  Jobs 

Both  In  the  area  redevelopment  program  - 
one  of  the  first  economic  measures  of  the 
New  Frontier — and  In  the  manpower  and 
training  bill  now  awaiting  final  approval  by 
Congress,  the  employment  service — an  old 
organization — will  have  a  multitude  of  new 
duties  thrust  upon  It. 

To  prepare  workers  for  the  technology  of 
the  sixties,  the  employment  service  must  be 
retooled. 

From  Its  beginnings,  the  employment  serv- 
ice was  designed  to  match  men  and  Joba 
Actually,  the  earliest  employment  agency  was 
the  local  union;  later  Government  employ- 
ment services  were  established  but  over  the 
heated  objections  of  private  agencies  that 
charged  a  fee  for  Job  placing.  The  presont 
U  3  Employment  Service  was  created  In 
1933  by  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act  Under  the  urgency  of  World  War 
n,  the  employment  service  as  the  operating 
arm  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  had 
the  major  responsibility  for  manpower 
mobilization   and   allocation. 

IDEA    IS    A    NKW    ONK 

But  the  Idea  of  mobilization  against  re- 
cession Is  a  new  one  When  unemployment 
beneflu    were    established    In    the    mld-thlr- 


tles.  paying  claims  began  to  eclipse  the 
finding  of  Jobs  As  the  agency  for  ad- 
ministering the  "work  teet."  the  employment 
office  was  subordinated  to  paying  benefits. 
Froim  a  Job  placement  service  it  became  a 
routine  registration  center 

The  private  employment  agencies  have 
c<,intrlbuted  Ui  this  Image  of  the  employ- 
ment service  by  picturing  it  as  a  last  resort 
for  the  rundown  unemployed  They  have 
asked  Congress  to  limit  the  public  employ- 
ment service  to  taking  the  unemployed  oniy. 
Ic'Wlng  the  Uicratlve  market  of  Job  changes 
and  ufjgradlng  to  their  private  profit- 
making 

Instead.  Congress  has  voted  a  large  staff 
expansion  so  the  service  can  work  on  na- 
tionally significant  employment  pri>blema 
and  beef  up  Its  activity  particularly  In 
metropolitan  areas 

SmCirNCT    IMPERATTVK 

The  economic  cancer  of  f>ersl3tent  unem- 
ployme:it,  the  new  pn.>blems  created  by 
automation  and  technolcjglcal  change  ex- 
ceeslve  unemployment  anunig  youth,  older 
workers  and  minority  group  these  prtrbleiiLS 
call  for  the  mi«t  highly  efficient  empUjy- 
ment  service  operation 

What  is  needed  Is  a  new  concept  of  the 
employment  service  as  more  than  an  em- 
ployment exchange  and  one  that  recognizes 
that  our  manpower  problems  are  caused  by 
major  changes  In  the  n^itional  economy 
relocations  of  whole  Industries  complete 
shifts   In   market   demand 

A  provincial  or  parochial  view  of  the  Job 
market  Is  Inappropriate  t<xlay  To  get  em- 
ployment offices  up  to  the  times  they  have 
to  be  reorganized  and  mfxlernlzed.  unen- 
cumbered by  unemployment  compensation 
claims  taking,  free  to  find  Jobs  and  Inter- 
view and  test  applicants  and  to  clear  Job 
placements  on  a  national  as  well  as  l<x-al 
basis 

I>abor  Secretary  Arthur  J  Croidberg  puts 
It  this  way  "If  the  Ennplnyment  Service  1* 
to  .serve  as  a  major  force  in  resolving  prob- 
lems of  labor  supply  and  labor  requirements, 
of  bringing  ,ibout  a  more  orderly  function- 
ing of  local  lubor  markets  and  of  spteedlng  up 
return  of  unemployed  workers  to  Jobs,  then 
It  must  t>ecoine  a  far  more  active  and  aggres- 
sive force  than  It  has  been  In  the  last  10 
years  " 

OIANGC     IS    CONSISTENT 

With  this  In  view,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  has  just  been  reorgan- 
ized to  help  the  Employment  Service  meet  Its 
widening  responsibilities  Research  and 
evaluative  functions  will  be  Integrated  with 
the  Service's  work  for  continuous  assessment 
of  national  and  lix-al  labor  market  condi- 
tions At  the  loortl  level,  similar  efforts  are 
being  made  to  restore  the  employment  offices 
to  their  mau.  Job 

This  change  is  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  resolution  by  the  AFC  ("lO 
Executive  CcuncU  in  June  of  1»61  calling 
for  an  effective  national  headquarters  or- 
ganization The  council  further  stated  that 
If  the  Employment  Service  Is  not  completely 
returned  to  tie  Federal  Cnivernment.  a  mini- 
mum requirement  should  t>e  the  establish- 
ment and  enforcement  of  adequate  Federal 
standards  of  performance  for  the  State 
agencies 

Whether  tht  Employment  Service  can  sxic- 
cessfuUy  perftrm  Its  new  role  In  manpower 
retraining  an^l  placement  will  depend  on 
more  than  additional  staff  and  better  head- 
quarters organization  It  will  depend  on 
whether  the  Federal  Clovernment  can  effec- 
tively lead  thi'  State  agencies  in  the  direc- 
tions called   for  by  national   public   policy 

For  example,  about  20  local  offices  In  4 
States  still  p  act  ice  .-^  me  form  of  racial 
discrimination  either  through  separate 
buildings.  walUng  rooms,  facilities  or  file* 
for  Negro  Job  applicants  Ttie  Department 
of   Labor  does    lot  contiirie   the  practice  but 


In  these  remaining  cases  seems  powerless  to 
abolish  It 

Actually,  the  practice  could  be  ended  by 
shutting  off  the  administrative  funds  for  the 
State  program,  but  Federal  officials  have  as 
yet  t>een  reluctant  to  take  such  a  drastic 
step 

NEW   S<  ALE  or  VALl'ES 

A  project  to  train  tractor  operators  on 
the  Yazoo-MLsslsslppl  Delta  has  Just  been 
delayed  and  ixjsslbly  killed  by  political  pres- 
sures that  feared  unionization"  and  the 
Federal  Government's  nondiscrimination 
policies  According  to  st)me  officials,  this 
plan  was  one  of   the  best  conceived  to  date. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  high  morale  and  com- 
[>etent  performance  will  characterize  the  em- 
ployment service  until  the  outmoded  and 
stultifying  measures  of  performance — the 
tallying  ot  placements-  Is  replaced  by  meas- 
ures that  show  how  well  the  employment 
.service  Is  doing  relative  to  the  jK)t*ntla]ltles 
In  the  community 

We  can  set  our  sights  today  by  the  per- 
formance of  several  European  countries — 
France,  Belgium,  West  Germany.  The  Kether- 
laruls,  and  the  United  Klngdom^where  re- 
training Is  part  of  broad  governmental  pro- 
grams to  provide  assistance  to  unemployed 
workers  TTie  range  of  services  Is  so  wide 
that  they  have  even  Invented  a  new  word — 
"readaptation."  This  Includes  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  training  allowances,  travel 
and  moving  expenses  and  a  family  allow- 
ance while  the  Jobeeeker  is  away  from  his 
family 

We  are  cautiously  taking  the  first  steps 
In  this  direction  But  even  now  we  are 
faced  with  the  question  whether  a  decen- 
tralized Institution  like  the  Federal-Stats 
employment  service  can  play  an  effective  role 
In  our  "readaptation  " 


ADJOURNMENT 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
IS  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  will  adjourn,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  b6  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  Senate  adjourned,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday.  April  17.  1962,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  16.  1962: 
US    CousT  or  Customs  and  Patimt  ArrmAVB 

J  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr  ,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  U  3  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals,  vice  Ambrose  O'Connell,  retired. 

In  TKX  Aim  FoacK 
The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  U.8, 
Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
8351.  8363.  8376,  and  8392,  Utle  10  of  lbs 
United   States   Code 

To  bf   major  general 

Brig  Gen  Earnest  H  Briscoe.  AOM1638, 
Ohio  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be   brtpodicr   general 

Col  Albert  L  Pearl.  AO360a03.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Robert  D  Campbell,  AO608481.  Cali- 
fornia Air  National  Guard 

Col  John  R  Dolny,  AO672570,  Minnesota 
Air    National    Guard 

Col  Arthur  F  Flte  Jr  ,  A04118&4,  Alabama 
Air   National   Guard 

Col  Erlck  W  Kyro.  A066133S.  Michigan 
Air   National   Guard 

Col  James  K  Mclj»ughlln.  AO780398,  West 
Virginia  Air  National  Ciuard 
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Col.  Charles  F.  Rlggle,  Jr  ,  AO403611.  Flor- 
ida Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Dale  E.  Shafer.  Jr.,  A0433414.  Ohio 
Air  National  Guard. 

In  thk  An  FoKci 
The  following-named  offlcera  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All 
officers  are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law. 

UKB    or    TfCK    AIS    FORCS 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Aagaard,  Emmert  M.,  13S74A. 
Aamodt.  Duane  A..  13643A. 
Abbott.  Hershell  L..  J8555A. 
Abbott.  Woodrow  A    12763A. 
Abels.  Erich  T  .  13e21A. 
Adams,  Charles  J  ,  Tltb6K. 
Adams.  James  A.,  12))93A. 
Aderholt.  Harry  C  ,  13592 A. 
Agnew.  Jack  D  .  33812A. 
Alnsworth.  Jess  W..  :  3238A. 
Alexander.  Ernest  W  .  Jr..  33838A. 
Allen.  Donald  W  ,  12716A. 
Amundaon,  Floyd  A.  13127A. 
Amundson,  Lowell  C,  13561A, 
Andersen,  Leslie  E..  :i3615A. 
Anderson.  Bernard  I  .  33739 A. 
Anderson.  Curtis  A..  13136A. 
Anderson.  Edgar  H..  Jr..  12752A. 
Anderson.  John  B  .  12964A. 
Anderson,  John  G  tl...  33497A. 
Anderson.  John  R.,  13762A. 
Anderson,  Richard  B:..  13201A. 
Andrae.  Paul  H  .  2d.  13309A. 
Andress.  Crystal  L.,  J3770A. 
Andrew.  James  W.,  127B5A. 
Angevlne.  Frank  W..  11618A. 
Apgar,  Paul  D..  1283'.:A. 
Arents.  Bertrand  J  .  ;1MT7A. 
Arey.  Warren  F  ,  130S!9A. 
Armstead.  S«th  A  ,  Jr..  12947 A. 
Arnold.  William  R  .  <t87I8A. 
Ashcraf  t,  Archie  B..  Jr..  S3614A. 
Ashman.  Robert  E..  <r8721A. 
AsBlmotos.  Samuel  A  .,  13336A. 
Atchley,  Kenneth  L.,  33813A. 
Atteberry,  BlUy  N..  3  iCSlA. 
Atterbury.  Logan  C.  13197A. 
Aumer.  Thurman  D.,  13857A. 
Auat.  Abner  M.,  Jr..  S0631A. 
Avery,  Charles  M.,  13I99A. 
Ayres.  Frank  L.,  181T1A. 
Bablnec,  Albert  S.,  3SS80A. 
Back.  John  V  .  12953A. 
Bailey.  Gordon  A..  lIzaiSA. 
Bailey.  James  M..  Jr..  I3906A. 
BaUey.  Joseph  A  .  13ii05A. 
BaUey.  WlUlam  D  .  Ki622A. 
Bailie.  Irwin  L..  1293'  A. 
Balr.  JoeC  .  11786A. 
Baker.  Ellsworth  A.,  118e2A. 
Baker.  Harold  S..  5I779A, 
Baldwin.  Joseph  L..  3389SA. 
Balllet.  Byron  F..  13387A. 
Bankard.  Harry  V.,  8-.I859A. 
Barbatl.  Patrick  A..  £87S7A. 
Bare.  Harold  F..  1284  lA. 
Barker.  Havelock  W.,  13630A. 
Barnett,  James  W..  i:t9a4A. 
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McGregor,  Jack  K..  13717A. 
McGrew,  Kenneth  G..  12813A. 
Mclntyre.  Brandt.  13767A. 
Mclntyre,  Donald  E.,  13757A. 
Mclntyre,  Harry  D.,  33886A. 
Mclver,  Claud  L.,  Jr.,  33950A. 
McKenzie,  Byron  E.,  131MA. 
McKinney,  RusseU  M.,  136aaA. 
McKlnney,  Walter  A..  13816A. 
McKlnzie,  WiUlam  M..  13681A. 
McKlttrlck.  Richard  Q..  38499A. 
McKown,  Robert  E..  12939A. 
McLaren,  John  P.,  13741A. 
McLeod,  BUly  A.,  33520A. 
McMahon,  James  J.,  Jr.,  1280SA. 
McMlnn,  Truman  L.,  13400A. 
McMuUen.  Frank  M.,  13e81A. 
McNabb.  Maurice  E..  33641A. 
McNiUty,  Gerald  M.,  33970A. 
Meade,  Elmer  C,  13677A. 
Meador,  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  33890A. 
Meeks,  John  R.,  33724A. 
Melbohm,  Wlnfred  H.,  1308SA. 
Meline,  Ralph  E.,  13848A. 
Melvln.  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  13786A. 
MerrUl.  Robert  T,,  3d,  1341SA. 
Meyer,  Gilbert  E.,  12930A. 
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Mlddledorf,  WllUam  F.,  33809A. 
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Miller,  Richard  F.,  1364aA. 
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Moore,  John  T.,  33937A. 
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Moore.  Robert  B..  13781  A. 
Morefleld,  Luther  W..  Jr  ,  S3850A. 
Morel.  RaTmond  K.,  ISOOflA. 
Moreland.  Artliur  L..  33818A. 
Morey,  John  B  ,  599WA. 
Morflt,  Charles  B^  1S896A. 
Morgan,  Joeeph  P  .  13318A. 
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Renegar,  Charles  Z     Jr    33899A. 
Renken.  Fred  P .  13123A. 
Rennie.   David    33808A 
Renth.  Edward  J  .  Jr  .  13734A. 
Rentmeefter    Lester  P  .   13352A. 
Reuteler,  Bruce  E  .   18168A 
Reyn(Mds    Walker   R     Jr  ,    13614A. 
Rhoades    Franklin  O  .  337e2A. 
Rhodes.  Charles  W  .  517e«A 
Richards.  Donald  W  .  18382A. 
Richardson.  Bill  M  .  13436 A 
Richardson.  Sidney  K  .  1S333A. 
Richie    Frank  Q  .   133S3A 
Rldenour.  Paul  W  .  1301BA. 
Rlggs.  Francis  H  ,   134MA. 
Rlgney    Harold  D..  3S534A. 
Riser.  William  W  .  Jr  .  138MA. 
Rltter.  Henry  W  .  18847A. 
Roberts.  Charles  A..  12048A. 
Roberts,  Harry  W..  12818A. 
Roberts.  Ray  C.  13348A. 
Robertson.  Edward  O..  401S6A. 
Robertson.  Hugh  B..  Jr..  33778A- 
RoberUon.  Thomas  D..  ia76LA. 


Robinson.  James  D..  33618A. 
Rochlin.  Arthur  W..  ISSfllA. 
Rockey,  Carlton  O..  Jr  .  13706A. 
Ri>eder.  RichanJ  O..  SSWOA. 
Rollman.  Robert  C.  33838A. 
Homo    Peter  E.,  13157A. 
Rivrrer.  MafTln  T.  1S070A. 
Ross    Rlchartl  H..  ISIOSA. 
Rountree    Malcolm  8  .  13T74A. 
Ro/.ner    Morris.  S389SA. 
Russell.  Walter  J  .  Jr.,  S9700A. 
Ryan    Charles  W..  S3eoeA. 
Ryan,  John  A  .  Jr  .  S3884A. 
Ryan    Neil  B  .  laSSfiA. 
Rybos.  Karol  F  .  3S83aA. 
Sage   Joseph  F,.  88877  A. 
SalL/man    Ernest  C,  Jr.  18878A. 
Sams   Richard  H  ,  Jr  .  1S367A. 
8am.s<.in,  George  D..  SS580A. 
Sandtaach.  John  O,  18437A. 
Sander   Frank  R  .  S3071A. 
Sanders   Ardeene  B..  S8780A. 
SandiTson.  Duncan  M..  13970A. 
Siirchct,  Kenneth  J  .  887S3A. 
Sargent    Jack  3 . 33921  A. 
Sarrett    Dale  T  ,  13734A. 
Satt^Ttteld   George  W  ,  Jr  .  33800 A. 
Savage    Robert  B  .  13I58A. 
Savuto   Joseph  A  ,  13897A. 
.Schacherbauer,  Carl  J  .  49145A. 
Sth.ipira   CaJTtn  D..  3S843A. 
S<hat/ley  Byron  L..  S3708A. 
Schlndler,  Joe  T..  13434A. 
SchUieter  Edward  A..  1S543A. 
Schmidt,  Robert  C.  129fl2A. 
Schmucker,  Daniel  L..  S3820A. 
Schnabel   Robert  E.  13532A. 
Schneck    Ralph  H  .  339iaA. 
Schneider.  Jack  J..  S3S1&A. 
Sch(Kiley   Jim  C  .  13302A. 
Schramm.  Ned,  Jr..  13697A 
Schuering   Alvln  G  .  18188A. 
Scott.  Frank  P    33791A 
Scott,  Robert  I  .  Jr  .  12905A. 
Scuddt-r    Robert  K  .  13345A. 
Scurv.l    Joseph  R  .  13547A. 
Sccor.  Ralph  A..  33828A. 
Segurn   Wlltz  P  .  23681  A. 
Setth.  William  P..  3361BA. 
Sellga   Edward  J  .  13397A. 
Sert    Louis  R  .  12657 A. 
Shaber   Bert,  Jr  .  13031A. 
Shackelford.  George  W..  336fi7A. 
Shafer.  Guy  L    Jr  .  13344A. 
Sharp   Stuart  M..  20829A. 
Shepard    Frank  H  .  33885A. 
Sheppard.  Brooks  L..  3384aA. 
Sherman    Fred  P  .  11653A. 
Sherman   Ocea  D..  Jr..  13083A. 
Shr-rrlU.  Estes  B  .  ia859A. 
Shlvely   George  K..  13839A. 
Shook.  Fredrlc  W  .  18176A. 
Shuler   Leroy  T  .  83531A. 
Shultz.  Charles  Y..  Jr  .  13476A. 
Simmon.",  Hiirlan  Q  .  11561A. 
Slmmon.i*  Malcolm  C  .  13018A. 
Simon.  John  J  .  13535A. 
Singleton.  Floyd  B..  12748A. 
Slpe.s.  Arnf)ld.  33702A. 
Sl.sstn,  Jack  H  .  33584A. 
Sl'ler   Fred  H..  1S124A. 
Skubal.  Otis  O..  83883A. 
Slater.  Huijh  C.  33573A. 
Smith    Clark  3..33500A. 
Smith   Eben  J  .  llBeSA. 
Smith.  Garland  J..  S386QA. 
Smith.  Hubert.  Jr..  13710A. 
Smith   Jack  A  .  13078A. 
Smith,  James  C  .  51788A. 
Smith,  Justus  W..  33752A. 
Smith,  I^wU  C,  134«aA. 
Smith.  Ralph  L  .  18288A. 
Smith,  Robert  B..  13807 A, 
Smith   Robort  L  .  128fiOA. 
Smith.  Robert  W..  13454A. 
Smith.  Vandar  L..  13815A. 
Smith.  Wayne  B.,  Jr..  13634A. 
Smith.  William  L..  8394aA. 
Smitherman.  Julian  B..  1837CA. 
Smoak.  Andrew  W..  3a66aA. 
Smulenskl.  Joseph  B.,  33938A. 


y 
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Snead.  Jamae  W..  3367  3A. 

Sneed,  William  C.  134MA. 

Snyder,  Richard  C,  13964A. 

Snyder,  Wallace  8.,  33"aOA. 

Sohnrdde,  Harold  W.,  3884SA. 

Sommers,  Harold  L  .  l:i909A. 

Sorenson,  Bernard  R..  ISSUA. 

Sparks.  Earl  B..  18449/.. 

Sparrow.  Harry  I.,  137(i7A. 

Bpeer.  Marvin  L.,  SlTOtA. 

Bpenee.  Aubrey  A.,  llf  22A. 

S|)enoer,  Bobert  V..  1!230A. 

Splva,  Thurman.  13521A. 

Spoflord,  James  B.,  13  )71A. 

Sporer.  Albert  B.,  Jr  .  :IS6S«A. 

Sparer.  Fted.  Jr.,  13564A. 

Spracue.  Bobert  L..  1314aA. 

Stabler.  Tarlton  B.,  123aOA. 

Stanfleld,  Donald  K  .  1 3870A. 

Stanley,  Marrln  M..  1:;1O0A. 

Btarmer.  Olenn  A..  13  )MA. 

suten.  William  H..  517fi«A. 

Steen,  Clarence  H.,  12  )28A. 

Bteleer.  George  J..  33g29A. 

Stein,  WlnOeld  M.,  13II13A. 

Stephens.  Robert  L  .  13581A. 

Sterr,  Boger  J..  38769/.. 

SteTena,  Charles  A.,  Ji ,,  13 1 17A. 

Stewart,  Dale  P.,  1326  S A 

Stewart,  Dana  W.,  Jr  .  1S896A. 

Stewart,  Thomas  E  .  12946A. 

Stlllens.  Homer  L.,  49: 33A. 
Stoeber.  LeaUe  B..  517>4A. 
StoU,  Albert  E..  13860.V. 

Stonla,  Peter  C,  1830"A. 
Stout.  Bobert  A^  1358 8A. 
Btovall,  Collins  C,  5179SA. 
Street,  James  C.  5177'iA. 
Strickland,  Bobert  M  .  8S972A. 
Stroff.  Michael  J..  Jr  ,  20648A. 
StruMe,  Raymond  H  ,  13788A. 
Stull,  Orarton  W..  13627A. 
Stuyveaant,  Ernest  D  ,  18580^. 
SulUvan,  Charles  L.  :  3000 A. 
Sullivan,  CorneUus  D  .  33731  A. 
Sullivan,  John  H..  Jr.   3383SA. 
SulUvan,  Robert.  130iUA. 
Summers.  Victor  F  .  :J3904A. 
Sunde,  Bobert  J..  8361I8A. 
Sutton,  Bobert  C,  12e85A. 
Swalm,  Harold  L.,  13812A. 
Swap.  Arthur  M..  1321 4A. 
Swdeuey,  David  M.,  3.'i969A. 
Swope,  Jerome  M..  33668A. 
Sylvester,  Frank  V.,  3:)60eA. 
Symmes,  Roderick  O  .  13710A. 
Tanunenga,  Henry  L.    13811  A. 
Tarr,  MUton  F..  18658A. 
Taylor.  David  M..  136 18A. 
Taylor,  Franklin  W..  ISSBOA. 
Taylor,  Jlmmle,  2267:!A. 
Taylor,  Joeeph  T.,  20(  llA. 
Taylor.  Roland  H.,  13283A. 
Taylor,  Vernon  J.,  l3t68A. 
TerreU,  James  H.,  Jr  .  13184A. 
Terrlto,  Vincent  A.,  n314A. 
Thaler,  Melvln  8.,  12f  70A. 
Thorn,  George  J..  617'58A. 
Thomas,  AUen,  3360';  A. 
Thomas.  Harold  P.  O   H..  3354 7A. 
Thompeon,  AUen  W  .  13780 A. 
Thompson.  Walter  R  .  13703 A. 
Thompson,  William  M..  134iaA. 
Thornton.  Charles  H  .  13346A. 
#  Thuma.  Blchard  H  .  .ir.,  8362aA. 
Tlddy.  Eugene.  33860  \. 
TUler,  Frank  B.,  Jr..  33689A. 
TlUey,  Douglas  G.,  i:415A. 
Tllson.  William  F.,  3(1,  33500A. 
Tlmmerm&ns,  Henry  L..  13817A. 
Tlsdale,  James  W.,  Jr..  ItTTSA. 
Todd,  Raymond  V..  13111A. 
Trabb,  Ralph,  197»2/i. 
Trail,  R«o  C.  13788A 
Traylor,  Horace  C,  Jr..  181fl6A. 
Troet,  Victor  J.,  8179 3A. 
Troutman,  Baldwin  L  .  Jr..  13SMA. 
Trudeau.  CarvU  A.,  33973A. 
Tucker,  Claude  J.,  12  903 A. 
Tucker,  Hugh  C,  33«)8A. 
Tuiln,  Shale  L..  3385'3A. 
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TuU.  Levin  P..  33548A. 
Turnqtilat.  Eoy  H.,  13195A. 
Tyndall.  Elmer  If..  337 13 A. 
Tyson,  Houston  C.  13210A, 
Ulrllcaen.  Arnold  C.  33764A. 
Underwood,  William  8..  13651A. 
Vacantl.  Charles  L..  13116A. 
Vanbruggen,  Blchard.  12718A. 
VanbuBlOrk.  Rot)ert  C.  33e44A. 
Vance,  Lewis  I.,  13811  A. 
Vancleef.  Paul  L.,  13647A, 
Vandefbeek,  Louis  M  .  13099A. 
Vanslekle,  PhUlp  H.,  13043 A. 
Vantreaae,  Hubert  C.  13422A. 
Vaughan,  John  W.,  Jr..  33587A. 
Vincent.  Arnold  W.,  51785A. 
Vocke.  Bobert  D..  13102A. 
▼olght.  Bobert  C.  33578A. 
Volgtmann.  Frank  L..  13469A. 
Voaa.  Kenneth  W..  12976A. 
Waage,  Amoe  E.,  13887 A. 
Wacht,  Thomas  A..  5 1756 A. 
Wagasky,  Sylvester  J.,  33567A. 
Wagner.  James,  33911  A. 
Wagnon,  Harry  T.,  13520A. 
Wald.  Klwood  J.,  13579A. 
Wakefield.  Harry  A..  12825A. 
Walls.  L  E.,  18905A. 
Walsh.  Edward  J.,  Jr..  13712A. 
Walsh.  James,  Jr..  1341BA. 
Walsh.  Roy  M.,  13903A. 
Warren,  Keith  L..  3376&A. 
Watennan,  Leroy  R.,  13416A. 
Wathen.  Boy  D.,  13439A. 
Wear,  Thomas  C.  13438A. 
Weaver.  Allen  T.,  Jr.,  51791A. 
Weaver.  Carl  T.,  Jr.,  13011  A. 
Webb,  Blchard  L.,  13446 A. 
Weber,  Charles  G.,  33854A. 
Weed,  John  B.,  13765A. 
Weeks,  John  A.,  Jr.,  33740A. 
Welgle.  Vincent  J.,  12793A. 
Welgner.  Leonard  N  ,  33706A. 
WelnmeUter.  Carl  J,  3d.  13666A. 
Weltiaer,  Donald  L..  13404A. 
Welch,  Norman  E.,  12824A. 
Welch,  Bobert  G.,  33620A. 
Wells.  Charles  B..  Jr.,  129 19A, 
Wells,  Harold  E^  12943A. 
WeUs,  John  H..  Jr.,  337B6A. 
Welsh.  Thomas  O.  A..  33579A. 
Wesley.  James  B.,  13488A. 
Wewer.  Gene  B..  51765A. 
Weyant,  Jack  A.,  13424A. 
Whalen.  Daniel  J..  IsaeSA. 
Wheeler.  Richard  V.,  13702A. 
White.  Edwin  J..  Jr  ,  33779A. 
White,  James  H^  13861A. 
White,  Blchard  J.,  33804A. 
WUdman,  Carol  E.,  33875A. 
Wiley,  Edward  R^  33785A. 
Wiley.  James  F.,  33666A. 
Wllkerson,  Sam  C,  Jr..  1366aA. 
WllUama.  Burl  R..  13646A. 
Wimams,  Cyril  E.,  13363A. 
WlUlams,  Donald  X..  12958A. 
Williams.  Earl  T..  33631  A. 
Williams,  Hemdon  F.,  13619A. 
WlUlams,  James  A^  13605A. 
WUUam.  James  B..  Jr..  134 78A. 
Williams.  Lewis  H^  12963A. 
Williamson,  Arthur.  33737A. 
Wmia.  W.  B..  12982A. 
Wilson,  Henry  T..  Jr..  5l7fii2A. 
Wilson.  James  B.,  336 13  A. 
WUaon.  Mathew  B^  187S6A. 
Wilson.  MbrrU  F..  13144A. 
Wilson,  Stephen  C,  13883A. 
Wilson.  TheodOTe  A..  1388aA. 
Wlmberly.  Wesley  F..  1837QA. 
WlnchMter,  Jackson  L..  SSOIAA. 
Wines.  Daniel  C.  Jr..  8887eA. 
Wink,  Eugene  A..  Jr..  13871A. 
Wlnalow,  Douglas  E..  51777 A. 
Wisdom,  Joe  B,  33606A. 
Wise,  BUlle  B..  12798A. 
Withers.  Baymond  R.,  130UA. 
Wolfe.  Lawrence  J..  1307aA. 
WolXe,  Boland  L..  13771A. 
Wood.  Herman  C.  3380SA. 
Wood.  Horace  D.,  13076A. 


Wood,  Thomas  W..  13044A. 
Wood,  wmiam  D^  1321BA. 
Woodyard.  Jean  K^  Jr^  13076Ui. 
Worley,  William  H^  a3a64A. 
Wywal,  PelU  B,  13028A. 
Tarbrough,  Leonard  H.,  I8172A. 
Yeoman.  Bill  L..  1314CA. 
Yochim,  Frederick  A^  UTaOA. 
Yockey.  Donald  J^  13931  A. 
Yoder,  Richard  A,  ISOSSA. 
Young,  Woodrow  W,  617B4A. 
Zlegelgruber,  Lee  B,  13701A. 
Zlmmer.  Adolph  X..  33838A. 
Zimmerman.  Max  G^  13087A. 
Zuber,  Richard  8.,  13508A. 
Zukerbers.  Harry,  13880A. 

WArs 

Gary,  Virginia  8..  2ia06W. 
Kubll.  Loma  V.,  21337W. 
Odell,  Shirley  T.,  31283W. 
Rice.  Charlotte  T..  31378W. 
Walls,  Kathryne  M..  31384W. 

CMATLAIKB 

Albert,  John  F.,  48676A. 
Barringer,  John  D.,  306S7A. 
Brenner,  Arthur  E.  K.,  aoSSSA. 
Clark,  William  L.,  48578A. 
Evans,  John  T.,  Jr.,  18807A. 
Olalze.  Charles  H.,  30854A. 
Mattheson,  Raymond  T.,  aO081A. 
Taylor.  James  D.,  48670A. 
Terry,  Roy  M.,  314aeA. 
Wilson,  George  8.,  66103A. 
Woods,  Ransom  B.,  Jr.,  48677A. 

DmnTAi.  coirs 

Ayres.  WUliam  E.,  22976A. 
Baldwin,  Kenneth  H.,  34305 A. 
Bowman,  Robert  O.,  3&466A. 
Chapman  John  A.,  lOeiSA. 
Cox.  John.  2&0MA. 
Dunham.  Darld  B.,  ISOTOA. 
Gillespie.  CarroU  C,  Jr.,  33e«4A. 
Hannon,  Harrison  J.,  363MA. 
Jackson,  James  T.,  341 17A. 
Jaslow,  Charles,  90663A. 
Kienholz,  Richard  L.,  2004eA. 
Kreutzer,  Joseph  J.,  24304A. 
McCully.  Albert  C,  305a4A. 
Morgan,  Howard  H.,  908S6A. 
O -Leary,  Timothy  J.,  ia06«A. 
Rellly.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  SOBSSA. 
Rogers.  Joseph  C.  18966A. 
Schulte,  William  C^  18947A. 
Stebbins,  Haroourt  M.,  M03SA. 
Stumpf ,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  33068A. 
Thompson,  Robert  L..  Jr..  oftsgy^ 
Townsend.  Lewis  F.,  Jr„  ISOaOA. 
Turk,  Roy  S.,  32988A. 
Walker.  Fredrick  E.,  19823A. 
WllUama,  Mulon  B..  31737A. 

MVDICAL    COKPB 

Barnum,  Ferdinand,  22544A. 
Bear,  Stanley  H..  20828A. 
Bowling.  Franklin  L^  19e21A. 
Clarke.  James  S..  65860 A. 
Culver.  Warren  T,.  ia3i6A. 
Dewey.  Walter  W..  23068A. 
Fenno.  Richard  M..  31348A. 
Ferris,  Curzon  C,  Jr.,  3S73gA. 
FUnn,  Don  E.,  38582A. 
Freedman,  Martin  J..  21690A. 
Gibbs,  Charles  E.,  341  llA. 
Ooggans,  Walter  H..  20e38A. 
Hansen,  Carl  L.,  Jr.,  19388A. 
Hessberg,  Ruftis  B.,  Jr.,  24847A. 
Hood,  OUver  C,  19825A. 
Ketrtng,  Xldon  O.,  19347A. 
Kurth,  Robert  J.,  32401A. 
Leeper,  Claude  K.,  55851A. 
Levlne,  Robert,  23559A. 
LutE.  Stanley,  Jr..  19958A. 
Marriott,  William  R.  V..  a404aA. 
Marshall,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  lOOOSA. 
Myers,  Paul  W.,  31761A. 
Kaoert,  Nicholas  H.,  Jr.,  19608A. 
Osborne,  Horace  H.,  19605A. 
Patterson.  Boy  B,  19836 A 
Peterson,  William  F.,  19gi3A. 
Powell.  George  W,.  3235gA. 
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QiUimell,  Robert  K..  IBSUA. 
Randal,  Hugh  W..  19S67A. 
Reynolds.  Oeorge  B..  2MMA. 
RoMn.  Irwin  S..  19836A. 
SclULler.  Oeorge  ■.,  19345A. 
Schear.  Evan  W..  ISSSaA. 
Slitrer.  Ralph  F.,  Jr.,  103S1A. 
Slmona.  David  O.,  19331A. 
Smith.  Daall  C.  20642A. 
Stein.  IgnatluB  J..  109<t3A. 
Swindell,  Herbert  V.,  a5338A. 
Talley,  Thomaa  P..  aaoeSA. 
Tiirner,  William  R..  30011  A. 
Vivian,  Donald  N..  19988A. 
Watu.  Charles  C.  Jr..  30010A. 
Wbltehouae,  Wesley  C.  Jr..  a354SA. 
Wright.  Walter  D.,  23093A. 

trrrasa  coaps 

Albert.  Janice  A.,  22037W. 
Ball,  Adele  M..  21091W. 
Deegan,  Florence  I.,  21014W. 
Dupont,  Alleen  A.,  310&8W. 
Oraham,  Viola.  3a019W. 
Orlnevlch.  Matilda  D..  ai0O0W. 
Hlerateln,  Martha  J..  ai984W. 
Hodgson.  BCaralee  R.,  21ia0W. 
Hogdahl,  Willie  H..  ail09W. 
Laucks.  ColaUne  D..  ai098W. 
Nordstrom.  Norma  B..  ai003W. 
Palm.  Jamie  F.,  200a7W. 
Ragsdale.  Lula  M.,  20998W. 
Rydzewakl.  Helen  A.,  ailTlW. 
Sutton.  Mary  L.,  auaSW. 
Thompson,  Catherine  M.,  ai048W. 
Wendt.  Irene  M..  ai058W. 
Zlbell.  Mabel  M.,  ai98aw 

MKSicAL  saavicE  coaps 

Beck.  William  S..  ai612A. 
Burnle.  Harrison  O.,  4890aA. 
Delahunt.  John  C.  196O0A. 
Doldge.  WUllam  T..  19493A. 
Donneson.  Arthur  J..  5&330A. 
Foley,  Frank  R..  ai870A. 
Force,  Ronald  C,  19493A. 
Oalnes.  Robert  L..  1949eA. 
Oeary,  John  M.,  19480A. 
Hollhan.  Francis  L..  21607A. 
Horton.  Russell  E..  19501A. 
Howell.  LouU  O..  19600A. 
KeUey,  John  R..  i8901A. 
Manrow,  WUllam  E.,  19604A. 
Maroif.  Kenneth  L.,  aiS13A. 
Nicholson.  Ouy  C,  19SO0A. 
Powell,  Dudley  F  ,  19507A. 
Rohles,  Frederick  H  ,  Jr  ,  19506A. 
Rossi,  Joseph  P.,  19498A. 
VanHorn.  Robert  M.,  19494A. 
WesterdoU.  Gale  A.,  563 18A. 

vrrxaiNAST  coars 
Armstrong,  James,  ai0O3A. 
Kuhn,  Ulysses  S.  O..  3d,  190iaA. 
Neurauter.  Lloyd  J..  19011  A. 
Ut  THZ  NavT 
The  following -named   midshipmen    (Naval 
Academy)    to   be  permanent  ensigns  in   the 
line  ol  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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Warren  H  Abel 
Michael  O 

Abercromble 
Charles  T.  Acreback 
James  N.  Agamalte 
Donald  W  Allee 
Michael  K.  Andrews 
Edward  C  Archer 
John  T  Argo.  Jr. 
Charles  8.  Arnest 
David  P  Arnold 
John  R.  Arthur 
Frederick  H.  Badger 
John  O  Baehr.  Jr. 
James  L.  Bagby,  Jr. 
John  L  Baker 
John  S.  Baker 
Ronald  C.  Baker 
Alfred  J.  Banford,  Jr. 
Edward  P  Barker 
James  H  Barnes 


Walter  B.  Bateman 
Robert  C.  Bates 
Charles  J.  Batts 
Thomas  H.  Bayleas 
William  E.  Bealle 
Brrol  D.  Beard 
Fenn  C.  Beasley 
Ralph  E.  Beedle 
Ronald  I.  BeU 
David  C.  Belton 
WUllam  C.  Benton  UI 
Joseph  C.  Benalng 
John  S.  Berg 
James  S.  Bewick 
Bryce  O.  Billings 
Richard  K.  Bishop 
Gary  C.  Blegstad 
Jerry  M.  Bleach 
WlUlamC.  Bond 
James  P.  Borslc 
Ronald  A  Boas 


Stephen  H.  Bostwlck 
David  L.  Bourland 
Charles  H.  Bowers 
Leonard  D.  Bradt,  Jr. 
Herman  T.  Brandon 
Dale  E.  Brandt 
Richard  A.  Brems 
William  J.  Brennan 
WUllam  A  Brockett, 

Jr. 
Richard  B  Brodehl 
Philip  D  Brodeur 
Lynn  A  Brooks 
David  C  Brown 
Oeorge  E  Brown,  Jr 
Jay  a  Brown 
Joseph  R   Brown 
l-i'oel  W   Brown 
Joseph  P   Broz 
WUllam  T  BruneUe 
Brian  R   Buchholz 
Rufus  T  Burgee.  Jr. 
Hugh  A   Burkons 
James  B   Burrow.  Jr 
John  H   Butler 
Paul  L  Callahan 
Gordon  H   Carter 
WUllam  M  Carter 
Alden  B.  Chace.  Jr 
Stephen  K   Chadwlck 
Robert  H  Chambers 
Rub^rt  H   Champion 
Melvyn  H.  Chang 
Robert  W   Chaateen 
Gregory  A  Chauncey 
Geoffrey  L 

Chesbrough 
Ralph  R   Chesson.  Jr 
Robert  S  Clancy 
David  G  Clark 
Jerry  A   Clark 
Vady  R  Clark 
Edward  J  Clarke 
Allan  J  Claypool 
Prancla  P  Cleary 
John  P  Cleater 
WUllam  R   Cliff 
Joe  E  Clugston 
Robert  H   Coleman 
Daniel  J   Condon  III 
Thomas  R  Conrey 
James  M  Coopersmlth 
David  R  Copley 
Joseph  F  Corcoran 
Clarence  M  Cornforth 
Douglas  L  Cotton 
Rtjbert  W   Covey 
WUllam  E  Covington 

III 
John  H   Co« 
Charles  B  Crelghton 
Stephen  C   Crooks 
WUllam  D  Cross 
Jerry  M  Crumly 
Daniel  A   Curran 
Harvey  J   Cybul 
Dennis  K  Dahl 
Alton  T  Davis 
Edward  A  Davis 
George  B  Davis 
James  D   Davis 
James  C  Delesle 
Carl  W   Demahar 
Stephen  L  Denson 
Robert  W  Deputy  • 
Dennis  J  Desmond.  Jr 
John  W   Dledenhofen. 

Jr 
Donald  L   Dlget 
Emu  C  DiMotU,  Jr. 
Robert  L  Dltchey 
Richard  W   Dommers 
James  W   Donahue 
Wells  B  EXsty 
Thomas  P  Doyle.  Jr 
David  A   Drain 
James  B  Droste 
Theodore  B  Dubs 
Stephen  M.  Duckworth 
Gary  R  Dukes 
Calvin  R  Dunlap  III 


David  V  Dupee 
Thomas  I.  Eastwood 

m 

Alfred  J.  Egerton 
William  A.  Sldred 
John  C  Eller 
Ronnie  R.  Elliott 
John  R.  Ellis 
Norman  P  Emerson 
James  F.  Engelklng 
David  C  English 
Joseph  L  Epstein 
Jon  K.  Ertcson 
WUllam  A.Estell.  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Everett 
Lawrence  E  Ewert 
Cornelius  J  Pagan 
Martin  J  Farber 
Edward  R  Farrell 
Gerard  D   Farrell 
Harry  J  Feeney  III 
Nicholas  M  Ferrlter 
Carl  M  Plnlt 
Ernest  C  Fischer 
Arthur  W   Fisher  III 
Stuart  J  Fltrell 
George  M  Fitzgerald. 

Jr 
Richard  N   Pltz^erald 
Myron  T  Fleming.  Jr 
Michael  L   Foster 
Robert  C  Foyle 
Wayne  H.  Francis 
Ronald  E  Frederick 
Thomas  P   French.  Jr 
Jerome  C  Fritz 
Charles  W  Fryer 
James  D   Fuller 
John  P   Puller 
WUllam  J  Fulton 
WUllam  L  Fulton  II 
John  M   Fultz  III 
Cieorge  W    Futch 
Frank  J  GafTney   Jr 
Paul  E  Oalantl 
J  >se  C   Oamtx>8 
Gerald  S   Garmon 
Stephen  A   Garrison 
James  H  Gaul 
William  A  Gauvln 
Lawrence  F  GhirardI 
Robert  E  Giles 
Peter  S   Glngras 
Richard  F  Glnlecakl 
Peter  K   Glasler 
Walter  L  Glenn.  Jr 
WUllam  P  H  Glover 

III 
John  M  Gluck 
David  M  Ooebel 
Martin  W  Golds- 
borough 
Peter  G  Golwas,  Jr 
Bruce  R   Gofjglus 
Donald  P  Gordon 
Richard  S  Gordon 
Karl  R  Graf 
Patrick  S  Grafton 
Walter  H  Graham 
Louis  R   Grant  II 
Victor  S  Gray.  Jr 
Norman  R  Green.  Jr 
Robert  P  Greenman 
Charles  D  Griffin,  Jr 
Stanley  D  Griggs 
Thomas  C   Grzymala 
Thomas  R  Gunlock 
Robert  J   Guyon 
John  R  Haddlck 
Jack  E   Hamilton 
Frederick  N  Hamly 
John  L   Hammer  III 
John  J  Hanley,  Jr 
Joseph  A  Hanzel.  Jr 
Richard  E  Hardy 
Raymond  J  Harms 
Leigh  Harris 
Larry  M   Hart 
Patrick  V   Hart 
Robert  C   Hartman 
Paul  R   Harvey 


Richard  W.  Hastings 
Arthur  L.  Hatheway 
Ronald  G.  Haugen 
Brian  J.  Havey 
Richard  J.  Hayes 
Edmon  L.  Hayhurst 
Thomas  J.  Heffernan 
Phillip  C  Henderson 
Richardson  L.  Henley. 

Jr 
Russell  J   Henry 
Kermyn  J   Hermann 
Jack  A   Herrlott 
Daniel  R  Hertzfeldt 
John  F  Hewitt 
Aubrey  W   HIckam 
Oscar  J   Hlckox. Jr 
Robert  L  Hicks 
John  C  Hlnkle 
James  B   Hltchborn 
Thomas  K  Hitchcock 
David  W   Hoffman 
WUllam  St  Clair 

Hoffman 
James  J   Homer 
Frank  J   Horvath 
Henry  F  Howe 
Peter  A   Huchthausen 
Faust  F   Hughes,  Jr. 
Frank  W   Hughes 
James  Hughes 
Michael  B    Hughes 
WUllam  A  Hughes 
John  M    Ruling.  Jr. 
Paul  D   Hunt.  Jr 
Bdwtn  K   Hurst  II 
Paul  D  Hurst 
David  V   Hutchlrison 
Albert  R   Hyde 
John  J   Hyland  UI 
Charles  R   Ingram 
Isum  I   Ingram 
George  W   Inskeep 
WUllam  H   Ise 
James  B  Jackson 
Donald  W   James 
Paul  R   Jeffers 
Joseph  R   John 
Philip  H  Johnson 
Thomas  F  Johnston 
Wayne  G  Johnston 
David  F   Jones 
James  F  Jordan 
Charles  V   Judge  U 
Ernest  R  Kallus 
Roger  N  Kammer- 

delner 
Charles  R  Kane 
Walter  B   Kasberg 
Thomas  D   Keenan 
Stephen  L  Kehl 
Charles  L  Kelthley. 

Jr 
Douglas  O   Keller 
John  P  Kelly 
James  R  Kendrlgan 
Robert  S    Kennedy 
Robert  J   Kennelly. 

Jr 
John  J  Kenny,  Jr. 
Barry  R   Ketner 
Thomas  J   Kile 
Donald  M   King 
John  B   King 
Joseph  M    Kinger 
WUllam  H   Klrvan. 

Jr 
Roger  W   KIslel 
Charles  A   Knochel 
Stanley  R   Knotts,  Jr. 
John  A   Knubel,  Jr. 
Michael  L   Kobar 
James  P   Koch 
Robert  W   Koch 
Charles  J  Koeber 
Jerry  A  Kotchka 
Robert  P   Kunta 
Peter  H   Labyak 
Larry  B   LaOrandeur 
John  B  LaPlante 
Jerome  E   Larsen 


April  16 

Ronald  S.  I«8t«lU 
Richard  L.  Iawi 
Charles  R.  Lm 
Richard  C.  Lm 
Richard  N.  XjM 
Lawrence  C.  LsOrande 
David  B.  Lenoaw 
Lawrence  K.  Lettaney 
James  C.  LaVangia 
William  H.  Larlnsi  ni 
Ernest  L.  Lewis 
Frederick  L.  Lawla 
Robert  J.  Lawte 
Richard  A.  Llfa 
James  H.  Llndaay,  Jr. 
Gordon  8.  Llnclay 
Edwards  8.  Llttla 
OUver  O.  Loehar 
Boley  A.  Lojko 
Mylan  W.  Lorenzan 
WUllam  J.  Lorlno 
Rodolfo  Losoya 
James  D.  Lucas.  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Luker 
Donald  G.  Lundqulst 
Peter  L.  McCammon 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr 
James  S.  McCasland 
Donald  McCray 
John  M  McOratb 
Thomas  W. 

McKechnle 
Robert  McLean 
Corbln  A.  McNeill,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  McNeill 
Eugene  B.  McPhall 
David  A.  McRaa 
Robert  T  McWhln- 

ney,  Jr. 
Peter  B.  McWblta 
John  A  MacOracor 
Peter  C.  Maclsaae 
Russell  L  Madison 
Peyton  M  Magruder, 

Jr 
John  C  Maheu 
Robert  A.  Majeakl 
Pedro  M  Malava 
Michael  D.  Malay 
Frank  H  Mallen 
Anthony  R.  Manaaa 
Edward  B.  Mann.  Jr. 
Samuel  F.  Manno 
Anthony  R.  Marrlcal 
Frank  G  Marshall  lU 
James  A.  Marshall 
Walter  P  Martin 
Richard  G.  Martineau 
John  H.  Maurar,  Jr. 
David  M  Mayflald 
Edward  I.  Mears 
Jacob  M  Mecklar 
Thomas  A.  Mercar 
James  S.  Measar 
James  H  Mettler 
Victor  A.  Meyer 
Gerald  C.  Mllkowskl 
WUllam  C.  Millar 
Brian  D.  Monaghan 
Harry  Monroe  UI 
Alan  R.  Mora 
Carl  A.  MorltE,  Jr. 
David  L.  MuUlna 
Jerry  W.  Munger 
Thomas  F.  Murphy 
Thomas  E.  Murray 
WUllam  L.  Murray 
Thomas  M.  Mustln 
Sterling  E.  Nalr,  Jr. 
Carl  F.  Nardona 
Michael  A.  Naata 
John  T.  Nattar 
Denton  "J"  C.  Nelson 
Geoffrey  A.  Nelson 
Peter  J.  Nelson 
Robert  K.  Nanip 
Michael    T.    Nawall 
Frank  H.  Newton  in 
Roy  I.  Newton 
Richard  B.  NlchoU.  Jr. 


196S 

Guy  D.  Nlckerson 
Charles  Nlcklas 
Charles  K.  Norton,  Jr. 
Herbert  T.  Nowell 
Stephen  C.  Nystrom 
Joseph  R.  O'Brien 
MarUn  J.  O'Brien 
Robert  L.  O'Connell 
Kip  O'Connor 
Michael  B  O'Connor, 

Jr. 
Peter  G.  Odell 
Francis  X  O'Donnell 
Harvey  D.  Olson 
Phillip  R.  Olson 
David  A  Orrlsa 
Gecffrey  H.  Osborn 
Edward  J  O'Sulllvan 
John  W.  Overstreet, 

Jr. 
Robert  H.  Owen 
Thomas  J.  Owen 
William  A  Owens 
James  "If  Palmer 
James  E.  Paquln 
Robert  E.  Partrlck 
Michael  J.  Patten 
James  W.  Pearce 
D;Ue  Q  Pearson 
Douglas  C.  Penny 
Ernest  D   Perkins 
David  A.  Peterson,  Jr. 
WUllam  C.  Pflngstag 
WUllam  C.  Pflster 
George  B  Phillips,  Jr. 
John  B.  PhUllps 
Charles  R  Phoebus 
Ronald  T.  Pltaer 
Richard  N  Plath 
John  R  Poe 
James  E   Pooser 
Arvel  J.  Popp 
R.'bert  JPonsl 
TTiomas  R,  Pratt 
Joseph  G.  Procoplo 
Michael  M.  Rsggett 
Roger  C.  Ramsey 
Hugh  M.  Rawls,  Jr. 
Gary  A.  Reed 
John  T   Regan 
Victor  G.  ReUlng,  Jr. 
John  R.  ReUly 
Thomas  M.  RelUy 
Emery  A.  Relstetter 
Dmald  W.Rhodes 
Henry  M.  Rlcharde,  Jr 
Richard  A.  RlddeU 
Philip  J,  Ridgely 
Dayton  W.  Rltt 
Edward  Rogas,  Jr. 
Bernard  H  Rosenbach 
Tlie<xlore  N.  Roaser, 

Jr 
Joseph  L.  Rossi 
Thomas  A.  Rue 
John  C   Ruff 
Robert  P  Rupprecht 
Paul  F  Rutherford 
Gregory  M.  Salyards 
James  C.  Sand 
Ralph  L  Santl 
Nell  C.  Sapp 
Phillip  G  Saunders 
Jirry  B   Schrelbcr 
Hermit  W.  SchroUer. 

Jr 
John  W.  Schropp 
H'-nry  W.  Schwartz 
George  W.  Schwelaer 
MUlard  J.  Searcy,  Jr. 
Martin  A  Seellg 
Luirence  E.  Senn 
Clay  L,  Sharp.  Jr. 
J  iseph  W.  Shaw.  Jr. 
Edward  D.  Sheafer.  Jr 
William  G.  Sheldon 
Linn  T.  Shoup 
Richard  L.  Simmons 
.Stephen  T.  Simpson 
Raymond  M  Bisk.  Jr. 
James  W   Sloat,  Jr. 
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Bradford  D.  Smith 
Franklin  J.  Smith  HI 
Lelghton  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
Michael  O.  Smith 
Roger  W.  Smith 
William  R.  H.  Smith 
James  B.  Soderberg 
Robert  M.  Sonthelmer 
Robert  J.  Spane 
Barry  A.  Spofford 
Herbert  O.  Sp»-ague 
Charles  H.  T.  Springer 
Lawrence  R.  Stack- 
house 
Binie  O  Steele 
WlUlam  W.  Stephen- 
son n 
WUllam  C.StllweU 
WlUlam  C.  StolgltU 
Thomas  E  Stone 
WlUlam  P.  Story 
Craig  A.  Stratton 
WlUlam  O.  Stubbs.  Jr. 
Michael  E.  SuUlvan 
Andrew  P.  Sundberg 
Peter  W.  Sushka.  Jr. 
Dustln  C.  Sykes 
Richard  A.  Ssekely, 

Jr 
Hugh  ATabb 
Michael  A.  Tamny 
Richard  G  Tanger 
PhUlp  M.  Tansey 
Irvln  C.  Teasdale 
WUllam  W.  Tecple 
John  P.  Teller 
David  R.  Thaxton 
Jolm  H.  Thcls,  Jr. 
Simon  Therlot.  Jr. 
Edward  C.  Thomas, 

Jr 
Peter  W.Thomas 
Louis  E.  Thomasry, 

Jr. 
Robert  N.  "ndball 
Michael  C.  Tlernan 
John  E.  Tipton 
Donald  M.  Tobolskl 
Terrence  S  Todd 
Clarence  O.  Tolbert 
Paul  3.  Tompkins 
Jerry  B.  Torblt 
Arthur  H.  Toreson,  Jr. 
Carmine  Tortora 
James  T.  Townsend 
David  T  Travis 
Lindsay  J.  Traz 
Richard  W.  Tripp,  Jr. 
Cecil  L.  Tune,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Uber 
Gordon  E.  Valentine 
Vernon  L.  VanBrackle, 

Jr. 
Arthur  VanSaun 
Trotter  Vaughan 
Dennis  A.  Velth 
WUUam  L.  Vincent 
Clyde  R.  Vinson 
Raymond  W.  Vogel  m 
Jolin  S.  VoUc  II 
Richard  J.  Vopelak 
Roy  A.  Vreeland 
Frank  Wagner 
George  F  A.  Wagner 
James  B.  Walker 
Roy  N.  Wallace 
Ste\'en  R.  Wallln 
Bernard  Walsh 
Jonathan  C.  War  thin 
George  R.  Waterman 
Donald  E.  Watklns 
Joseph  L.  Wehner 
Walter  F.  Welham,  Jr. 
James  P.  Werlock 
John  E.  Wertln  UI 
Ross  C.  Wesner 
Richard  E.  Westbrook 
Kenneth  B.  Wheeler 
Sidney  B.  Wheeler 
John  D.  White  II 


Joseph  A.  White,  Jr. 
Robin  J.  White 
Richard  K.  Whitney 
James  M.  Wllholt 
David  D.  Williams 
WUllam  S.  WiUlamson 
Harold  D.  Wilson 
Joaeph  J.  Winkler 
Ward  L.  Winter 
John  T.  Wolfe 
John  O.  Wood 
Thomas  K.  Woodka 
Peter  B  Woodruff 
James  R.  Woods,  Jr. 


George  P.  Woodworth, 

Jr. 
WUllam  L.  Wunderly, 

Jr. 
Edward  V.  Wurts  III 
Lawrence  A.  YandeU 
Ronald  M.  Yandrofskl 
Thomas  R.  Yeatts 
Robert  R.  Yohanan 
Kenneth  L.  Yufer 
Anthony  J.  Zaocagninc 
Andrew  R  Zagayko 
Raymond  P.  Zimmer- 
man. Jr. 


_  Lawrence  L.  Lalne,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy)  to  ba  a  permanent  ensign  in  the 
restricted  Una  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor   as  provided   by   law. 

The  following- named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
Supply  Corps  erf  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   ♦.herefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Joseph  R.  Baker 
Ronald  D.  Beasley 
Robert  O  Beer,  Jr. 
James  B.  BirlndeUl 
Jack  M.  Brown 
WlUiam  E.  Burk 
John  P.  Carroll 
WUllam  J.  Condon.  Jr. 
John  N.  CosteUo 
Fred  Y.  Fellows  III 
James  A.  Fleming,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Foley 
Robert  E.  Pulghum 
Harold  C.  Green,  Jr. 
George  W.  Greer  III 
Phillip  H.  Harrington 
Charles  A.  Kosch 


Donald  E.  Krehely 
Gregory  A.  Mather 
Thomas  J. 

McDonough,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  O'Connor 
Frederick  E.  PerriU 
Howard  S.  Pinskey 
John  T.  Quinn 
Jack  D.  Renfro 
Thomas  C.  RoberU  lU 
Jon  Rueckert 
George  S.  Steen,  Jr. 
John  K.  Tomcheck 
Richard  C.  Treanor 
Albert  P.  TuUy.  Jr. 
Richard  Walte  IV 
Evans  W.  Webb 


The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
ClvU  Engineer  Coriss  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the   quallflcatlons   therefor   as    provided    by 

law: 

Paul  A.  Chapla 
WlUlam  A.  Heine  m 
Kenneth  B.  Mac- 

Kensle 
Salvatore  A.  Mar- 

tlnelll 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  OfB- 
cers  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  th"  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualiflcattons  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


DennU  F.  McCahlll 
NeU  T.  Monney 
Stephen  R.  Stokes 
Donald  C.  Sttirmer 
Donald  L.  Woodford 


James  W.  Alexander 
Robert  J.  Barton 
Carl  H.  Bender,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Bennett 
Randolph  C.  Boggess 
Charles  R.  Boyer 
Edward  L.  Cantrall 
Robert  L.  Carter 
James  A.  Cloar 
PhUIlpC.  Cota 
Richard  E.  Garllck 
Lawrence  "H" 

Garoutte 
Verne  E.  Griffith.  Jr. 
Ross  M.  Hamilton 
Jon  K.  Hanleln 
Dennis  R.  Rlatt 
Charles  A.  Hodapp 
Ru5sell  S.  Ko£S 


David  F.  LaRocque 
Urble  A.  Lawson 
Charles  L.  McCallum 
Dan  S.  McCrosky 
James  H.  McEIroy 
Keith  A.  McKlnley 
Ranald  R.  MacKinnon 
Frederick  C.  Meyer,  Jr. 
Albert  H.  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Boyd  D.  Obermeyer 
Robert  I.  Packman 
WUUam  L.Parker 
John  E.  Reichweln 
Leslie  L.Schmellng 
James  M.  Stewart 
Antonl  A.  Thelen 
Roger  H.  Toler 
Robert  H.  Wiggins 
Forrest  K.  Wood 


The  fdlowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUfications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

Paul  R.  Alwine,  Jr.         Richard  B.  Chapman 
Robert  J.  Barton  Richard  T.  Cleary  lU 

Robert  H.  Bestor,  Jr.      William  K.  Cooper 


Erwln  W.  Boehmler, 

Jr. 
Peter  A.  Bondl 
Stephen  H.  Braver 
Earnie  R.  Breeding 
Edward  L.  Cantrall 


James  T.  Corbet 
Ronald  L.  Daley 
Quln  A.  Denvlr 
Richard  M.  Hamm 
Frank  K.  Hanactun 
Charles  A.  Hodapp 


Leonard  Keller,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Klttredge 
Russell  S.  Koss 
Thomas  K.  McCraw 
Hoke  P.  Martin 
Carl  M.  MltcheU 
Brian  J.  Murray 
Myron  P.  Mustaine, 

Jr. 
Fay  M.  Fleeter 
Michael  J.  Popik 
Gerald  D.  Prager 
Joseph  L.  Preasley 
Terry  A.  Rhodes 

The  following-named  (Naval  Raaarra  Offl- 
cers  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  tbe  qusllflca- 
tious  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
WUbert  L.  Argus,  Jr.      Verne  E.  QriiBth.  Jr. 


Alan  C.  Roaebery 
Oeorge  N.  8«lto 
Jamas  IC.  Sdiwarts 
Lawrence  A.  Solettl 
Richard  A.  Btetoer 
Michael  J.  SuUlTKa 

III 
Roger  H.  Toler 
David  J.  UlUus 
John  D.  Wagoner 
Richard  A.  Welch 
Robert  &.  Young 
Sherrod  B.  Zumbro 


Carl  P.  Houck 
WUfrad  E.  Lehder.  Jr. 
Stephen  M.  Thrasher, 

Jr. 
Nathaniel  A.  TOwle 


Peter  S.  Bordas 
Stuart  L.  Carter 
James  A.  Cloar 
Rufus  H.  Cofer,  Jr. 
Robert  N.  Endebrock 
Thomas  N.  Gardner 

The  following -named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  educational  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  quaUficatlons  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 


Ernest  L.  Abbott.  Jr. 
Alton  L.  Adams 
Kenneth  B.  Andersen 
John  H.  Bartol,  Jr. 
Jerry  N.  Begley 
GUbert  C.  Blank 
Oeorge  J.  Boone 
James  A.  Brink 
Gary  R.  Burdlck 
Lester  P.  Canham,  Jr. 
Harry  R.  Charles,  Jr. 
John  R.  Cochran,  Jr. 
Chandler  L.  Cook 
Virgil  G.  Cox 
Charles  R.  Crawford 
Carson  H.  Creecy,  Jr. 
Allen  H.  Dick 
Stephen  A.  Elrod 
Shirley  L.  Felkins 
David  D.  Fields 
Joseph  H.  Freeman, 

Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Funk 
Keith  M.  Oarns 
David  J.  Griffiths 
John  B.  Hasklns 
Harold  M.  Heggestad 
Robert  G.  Hoff 
Donald  W.  Horner 
Jerry  D.  Horton 
Jerry  P.  Hucks 
Walter  R.  Jackson 
Kenneth  L.  Janssen 
Jack  N.  Jenks 


Robert  J.  Jonas 
Laurie  P.  Kelskl 
Darren  H.  Kimball 
WlndaU  R.  Knight 
Doyle  R.  Lemons 
James  R.  Meyer 
Robert  C.  MUey.  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Mysliwlec 
"E"  James  Oertel 
LcM-en  H.  Otto 
David  P.  Parrett 
Donald  H.  Puariea 
John  C.  Relche 
Prank  W.  Roeckner 
Roland  W.  Samuelson 
Marvin  C.  Schlirtnan 
Ronald  K.  Salberllng 
Dan  H.  Smith 
Robert  J.  Smith 
Chester  T.  Spangler 
WlUlam  B.  SiHi«ue 
Russell  M.  Stender 
Richard  H.  Stoltman 
Arthur  J.  Sweat 
Lennart  A.  Swenaon 
WlUlam  A.  Tata 
Terry  E.  Trisel 
Albert  L.  Tucker 
Walter  J.  Underwood 
Melvln  B.  Walker 
Howard  A.  WUkln 
Gary  O.  Williams 
AUen  L.  Wright 
John  P.  Zaretkl 


The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  educational  program  to  be 
permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

WUllam  E.  Mullins 
James  F.  Nale 
Marlln  B.  Bechterman 
Cyrus  W.  Boton 


I 


Herbert  E.  Black 

Robert  L.  Da  vies 

Kenneth  M.  Foster 

"J"  "V"  Hood 

Richard  O.  Johnstone  Robert  J.  Seuf  ert 


Francis  J.  Lawlor 
Tolvo  W.  Makela 


Herbert  W.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Donald  K.  Thomas 


Henry  E.  Penner  (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-namad  NstaI  Raaanra  of- 
ficers to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  proTlded  by 
law: 


Norman  C.  Lyster,  Jr. 
Alvin  C.  Rolen,  Jr. 


Frank  J.  Schmete,  Jr. 
Norman  K.  Takakl 
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Tb«  following -named  Naval  Reaerve  olllcers 
to  be  permanent  lleutenanta  (Junior  grade) 
and  temporary  lleutenanta  In  tlie  Medical 
Corps  of  tbe  Navy,  subject  to  tbe  quaUflca- 
tlona  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Clyde  W.  Jonea 
Prederlc  R.  Keller 
•L"  "B"  licOanleU 


Donald  O.  Alford 
Robert  L.  Altman 
Marshall  B.  Atwell 
George  B.  Byers,  Jr. 
William  B.  Carson.  Jr. 
Ronald  L.  ChrUt 
Thomas  A  Farrell 
Robert  A.  Peeney 
Darrell  E.  Plsher 
Charles  D.  Fogg 
Slgvard  T.  Hansen.  Jr. 
Dan  W.  Hlbner 
Hllmon  D  Holley.  Jr. 

Paul  B  Menges  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reaerve  ofB- 
cers  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  th9 
Dental  Carpa  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Lawrence  J.  Macatee 
Pablo  P.  Prletto  ni 
Donald  K.  Boeder 
Richard  M  Ryan 
Bdward  U.  Spencer 
Gary  M.  Tolley 
Kenneth  W.  Travis 
Wood  G  vanValkeu- 
burgh 


William  P  Pierce  UI 
Harold  H  Reed.  Jr 
Claude  L  Rowley,  Jr 
Donald  L.  Scotalle 
Richard  H.  Sewell 
Donald  P  Sheller 
Melvln  W   Walters 
Donald  A  Zenas 


Robert  D  Balcerak 
George  B.  Clark 
Jack  E.  Groat 
William  P.  Hohlt 
William  C.  Johnston 
Joseph  P.  Kelty 
Benjamin  P  Kepley 
John  P.  Kulas 
Patrick  A.  Parrlno 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers, selected  as  alternates  to  be  permanent 
lleutenanta  (Junior  grade)  and  temporary 
lleutenanta  In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Robert  L.  Smith  Vangel  R.  Zlasl 

Alan  J.  CUls  William  O.  Jackson 

Norman  H.  Dally 

Charles  H.  McKen«le.  US.  Navy  officer, 
to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  ofBcer.  W-4, 
In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following- named  warrant  officers  to  be 
IleutananU  (Junior  grade)  in  the  Navy, 
limited  duty  only,  for  temporary  service.  In 
the  classifications  Indicated,  In  lieu  of  en- 
signs as  previously  nominated,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law 

DBCK 

Douglas  S.  Milne 
Richard  T.  Pellls 

oaON AMCa    SUBTACB 

Joseph  R  Sleeper 

AOMIfTUraATION 

Howard  L.  Bailey  John  J.  Pursel 

Doyle  W  Portney  Donald  L.  Terry 

■ANDMASTaa 

Dexter  H  Reynolds,  Jr. 

KMOINI 

Prank  Graham 
BlUle  R.  Hardin 

ELacrmiciAN 

Jack  A.  Davis  Richard  B.  Marlln 

Raymond  O.  Kazebee    Richard  N.  Peterson 

KLBCrmONICS 

Walter  J  CLslo 
Paul  K.  McKlmena 
Robert  N.  McKinley 

MvraoBouwT 

Thomas  L.  Meglll 

AVIOMIOM 

DaleKltch 


PhUllp  B.  Klnnle,  Jr 
Edgar  A.  Schardeln 


STTPPi-T  coaps 

Howard  P.  Oohrband,  Jr. 
Allen  R.  Hooten 
Stewart  N  Landon 

Crvn.    KNGINKKB    COBPB 

Tung  H.  KeteU 

The  following -named  offlcers  ot  the  U.8. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

UNC 

Haute.  Roberts. 
Beachy.  Uoyd  H. 
Beam.  James  L. 
Bearden,  William  P 
Beasley,  Robert  H  ,  Jr 
Beaton,  Robert  R 
Seattle,  Stanley  A. 
Beaumont,  GeofTrey  C 
Bednarek.  Norbert  H 
Beecher.  Norton  J 
Begi{s   Richard  K 
Bell.  Emeraon  H  ,  Jr 
Bell.  Joe  L 
Benson.  Lyle  N. 
BerkowUz.  Howard  V 
Bernett.  William  A 
Bernlklau.  Vladi- 
mir V 
Berryman,    Glenn     E. 

Jr 
Besslre.  Robert  P 
B.ddle.  Maxwell  D  .  Jr 
B:nt{>r.  John  H  ,  Jr 
Bird,  Francis  M  ,  Jr 
Bishop.  David  K 
Black.  Donald  L 
Black   Leroy  O  ,  II 
BUlr  John  E 
Blake   Richard  L 
Blaal,  Donald  T 
Bleakley.  James  B 
Bllsh.  John  H 
BUx-h,  Vernon  C 
Blose,  Larry  E 
Blount.  Charles  W 
Boatwrlght.  Samuel  C 
B<^)gar.  Norman  J 
Bohen,  Frederick  M 
Bolssenln,  William  C 
B<jnar.  Challen  O  ,  HI 
B<jnd,  E>ouglaB  E 
Bond,  Thomas  H 
B<M)her.  Timothy 
B.K)th.  Robert  M 
B<^)rllck.  Robert  L 
Borllk.  Robert  E 
Borrell.  Robert  P 
Boshoven.  Robert  L 
Bostlck,  Ronald  E. 
Boewell.  Lexle  B 
Bothwell.  Robert  O 
Bothwell.  Michael  P. 
Boufford,  Joseph  P. 
Bourll,  Paul  F. 
Bovey,  Robert  L. 
Bow  ley.  George  A. 
Boyd.  David  H. 
Boyd.  Roy  H. 
Boyer.  Donald  C. 
Boyle.  Alonzo  R. 
Bf»zzo.  Peter  R 
Brady,  John  R 
Brady.  Thomas  A  ,  Jr. 
Bralnerd.  George  B. 
Branch,  Daniel  B  ,  Jr. 
Brandt.  Hans  B  .  Jr. 
Brandt,  Karl  E. 
Brantuas.  Joseph  A 
Bregman,  Peter  R. 
Bremer,  Brian  P. 
Brenner,  Louis 
Brewer.  Richard  D. 
Brezlna,  Dennis  W. 
Brier.  Charles  J. 
Brlnkley,  Otis  H.,  Jr. 
BroUn.  Edson  C. 


Abbott.  Peter  D 
AtKlalla,  Peter  O. 
Aber.  John  W  ,  Jr 
Abercromble,  Gordon 

E 
Abernathy.  William  K 
Abrams,  Neal  E 
Abramsky.  Alan  L 
Ackerman,  Jack  J 
Ackley.  Frederick  R 

Jr. 
Adam,  Richard  W 
Adams,  Douglas  F 
Adams,  Lloyd  H 
Adamson,  Frank  M 

Jr 
AdKins.  Lawrence  R  , 

Jr 
Akens.  Jerry  D 
Albert,  Harrison  B 
Albrecht.  Carl  J 
Alden.  Michael  G 
Alexander,  Edward  E 

Jr 
Alien.  Bobby  D 
Allen.  Robert  C  ,  Jr 
AJlgtxxl,  Dempsey  E 
Ailum.  Kenneth  M  . 

Jr. 
AltmlUer.  John  C 
Ambrose.  Michael  J 
Amesse.  Arthur  P 
Axnidon.  David  M 
Amis,  William  B 
Anckonle,  Alex,  III 
Anderson,  Carl  E 
Anderson,  Donald  R 
Anglln,  Jamee  M 
Arnv-trong.  Roger  W 
Armstrong,  Larry  G 
Arn  )ld   James  J  ,  Jr 
Art,  Raymond  J 
Asafaylo,  Richard  J 
Aacher.  David  C 
Asher.  William  M   L 
Assell.  William  L. 
Atkins.  Donald  S 
Auchy.  George  B 
Austin,  Jack  B. 
Babcock,  Donald  D. 
Bacon,  Roger  F 
Bahler,  Adrian  A. 
Bailey,  Harold  W 
Balnbrldge,  John 
Baker,  Edward  B 
Baker,  Herbert  D 
Baker.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Baldwin.  Richard  R. 
Baldwin,  Richard  L. 
Ball,  Ronald  F 
Ball,  Stuart  F 
Bannan,  Edward  K. 
Barber,  Hugh  P  .  Jr 
Barkman,  William  D 
Barksdale.  Thomas  O 
Barnum,  Gary  L. 
Barrett.  David  M. 
Bartlow,  Basil  B 
Baskln.  Walter  H. 
Bast,  James  L. 
Bast.  WUllam  H. 
Batchelor,  Jon  D. 
Bates,  WUmer  I. 
BattagUnl,  Arnold  R 
Battenburg,  John  A. 
Batta,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Bauer,  Lawrence  D. 


,  Jr 

K 

Jr. 


Bromwell,  Kent  S. 
Brons,  John  C. 
Brooks,  Linton  P. 
Brooks.  William  T  J. 
Brown.  Alan  R. 
Brown.  Larry  J. 
Brown,  Michael  J 
Brown,  William  L. 
Bruce,  Malvln  D. 
Bruemmer,  Jerry  L. 
Bryan,  Edward  L  G. 
Buchanan, John  C. 
Budlnger.  Richard  W. 
Buell,  Bryon  "W" 
Bugg,  WUllam  A,  Jr. 
Bundarln,  John  P  ,  Jr 
Burchett,  Jerome  V. 
Burgess,  William  S. 
Burke,  Nolan  R 
Burnr.ester,  Alan  P 
Burns,  John  M  .  Jr 
Burns.  Thomas  \f  .  Jr 
Butterfield.  John  A 
Buxton,  Richard  L. 
Bybee,  Jimmy  L 
Byng.  Robert  H. 
Bynum,  Joe  H  .  Jr 
Cade,  John  C 
Cadow,  WUllam  S  ,  Jr 
Cahlll   Michael  J 
Ciiln.  WUllam  T 
Calh(x>n,  Theodore  H 
C-allsen.  Christian  E 
CamlUerl,  Terrence  J 
Campbell,  Wayne  R 
Campbell,  Donald  R 
Campbell.  WUllam  W 
Campbell,  Colin  C 
Cunavan.  James  M  . 

Jr 
Cant,  Geoffrey  D 
Capper.  John  R 
Caprlo,  Gabriel  P 
Carlson.  WUllam  C 
Carmosky.  John  M 
Carnes,  BUly  R 
Carpenter,  Robert  N 
Carter,  Clyde  A  L 
Carter,  Frederick  W  , 

Jr 
Carter,  George  C 
Carter,  PhlUlp  R. 
Cartwrlght.  James  P 
Carwln.  James  P. 
Casclato.  Anthony  C 
Castro,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Cate,  John  D 
Cather,  Edward  W  ,  II 
Caton,  Robert  L. 
Cauvet.  Kenneth  B 
Ceres.  Robert  L 
Cerlnl,  Donald  J   A 
Chadwlck.  WUllam  H 
Chamberlln,  PhUlp  R. 
Chambers,  James  A  , 

Jr 
Chandler,  Thomas  R. 
Chapman,  Michael  K 
Chappelear,  Claude  K 
Chase,  Donald  A. 
Ches ton.  Daniel  M  .  IV 
Chldlow,  Douglas  O. 
Chldsey,  John  W. 
Chrlstensen,  Peter  C. 
Chrlstensen,  Gary  3. 
Chrlstensen,  Keith  L. 
Christian,  Richard  A 
Christy,  Ralph  W. 
ChuUck,  Joseph.  Jr. 
Churchill,  Gerald  J. 
Clbocl,  John  W 
Claflln,  Warren  E. 
Clapper,  Gean  P. 
Clark,  Donald  H. 
Clark,  Jackson  8. 
Clark,  Kent  R. 
Clark,  Maurice  B. 
Clark,  Newton  T,  Jr. 
Clark,  Roger  M. 
Clark,  Robert  L. 


April  16 

Clark,  William  S. 
ClauUce.  WUlUm  O. 
Clegg.  WUllam  L. 
Clement,  Russsll  L. 
ClemenU.  WUton  R. 
Cllft,  Thomas  A. 
Coates,  Dannie  R. 
Coats,  Jack  T. 
Coats,  Richard  L. 
Cobb,  Stanley  M.,  Jr. 
Cockley,  Richard  M. 
Code.  Ronald  B. 
Coffin,  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Cohen,  Michael  M. 
Cole,  Johns 
Coleman,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Collas.  George  C. 
Collins.  James  B. 
Collins.  John  F. 
Collins.  Donalds. 
Commons.  Patrick  M. 
Conger.  William  L. 
Conley.  Charles  F.,  Jr 
Connolly.  Raymond  T 
Connors.  James  J.,  Ill 
Converse.  Paul  T. 
Cooke,  John  B  ,  lU 
Cooke,  Nicholas  J. 
Cooper,  Michael  B. 
Copeland,  Bdgar  W., 

Ill 
C^>ppedge,  Davis  A. 
Corcoran,  WUllam  R. 
Corey,  James  W..  Jr. 
Cormack.  Jamsa  P. 
Corse,  Carl  D  ,  Jr. 
Cosky,  Charles  B. 
C'>s8ey,  James  D. 
Contello,  WUllam  O. 
Cox.  David  L. 
Cox.  John  J. 
Cradlt.  Raymond  H. 
Craft,  Thomas  T. 
Crandall,  Joel  L,  Jr. 
Crawford,  Lewis  A. 
Crooker.  Peter  P. 
Crumpacker,  John  P. 
Culllton.  James  J. 
Cunningham.  Robert 

S 
Curran,  Thomas  B. 
Currle,  Robert  B. 
Curtln,  Jamsa  M. 
Curtis,  Charles  D. 
CurtU,  Guy  H..  Ill 
Curtis,  Ronald  R. 
Cushlng,  Robert  D. 
Cutler,  Lee  M. 
Cyr.  PhUlp  A. 
Dachos,  John 
Daldone.  Henry  P. 
Dalley,  John  L. 
Dakln,  Robert  A. 
Daley,  WUllam  A. 
DalgUesh,  WUllam 

J   M 
Dal  ton,  Dick  N. 
Daly,  Bruce  D. 
Damm,  Thomas  P. 
Damoose,  Oeorgs  L. 
Danltschek,  Carl  M. 
Darby,  Robert  U. 
Datemasch.  Bdward  C. 
Dau.  Ralph  W. 
Davidson.  Allen  R., 

Jr 
Davis,  Alden  A. 
Davis,  Carl  B. 
Davis.  Hartwell,  Jr. 
Davis,  Homer  L. 
Etavls,  Hugh  M.,  Jr. 
DavLs.  Joseph  F. 
Davis.  Lawrence  D. 
Davis.  Richard  8. 
Davis,  Wade  L. 
Dawdy.  John  R. 
Day.  Jerome  J..  Jr. 
DebloU,  Richard  W. 
Debuhr,  Milton  D. 
Decesare,  Armand  O. 
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Deck,  Robert  E  .  Jr. 
Defrancesco,  John  B  , 

Jr. 
Denlston,  David  A. 
Denotter,  Clifford  R. 
Denton,  Marc  F  ,  Jr. 
Depaul,  Anthony  W., 

Jr 
Derickson,  Richard  B., 

Ill 
Dt^smond.  Richard  L. 
Dickey,  Glen  L. 
Dickinson,  Joshua  C  , 

III 
DU'fenbftcher,  Robert 

H 
Dieisch,  Marvin  D. 
Dirvlan.'kls,  Arunas 
Dobbs,  Charles  P. 
Dodge,  Robert  I  .  Ill 
Doelger.  David  P. 
Donald.  Henry  F  .  Jr. 
Donovan.  David  A. 
Donovan,  Daniel  R  , 

Jr 
Donovan,  Francis  R. 
Uorwart,  Frederic  O  , 

Jr 
Dtjugharty.  Jame«  R 
Dovre,  Howard  A 
Downing.  Robert  E 
IXiyle,  Ronald  J. 
Drake  Terry  C 
Drake.  WUllam  B  .  Jr 
DnnlefT,  WUllam  C  . 

Jr 
Dugan.  John  F 
Duke.  WUllam  L 
Dunn.  Donald  R. 
Dunn,  James  V. 
Dupler.  Larry  N. 
Dyke.  David  W 
Dzledzlc.  Walter  T  ,  Jr 
Eallck,  Perry  L 
Edgar,  Richard  B 
Edgerton,  Everett  W  , 

Jr 
Edic.  Richard  E 
Edwards,  Oliver  J  .  Jr 
Egan,  Gerald  E. 
Ehlers,  Eh-nest  J. 
Ekieberry,  WUllam  D 
Ekstrom.  John  S 
Eldredge,  Howard  S 
Elliott,  George  M. 
Ellis,  Gary  H. 
EnUs,  John  C. 
Ellis.  Robert  P. 
Elson.  Donald  E. 
Embry.  John  H. 
Emmons,  George  H. 
Engel,  Richard  L. 
Erlcksen.  Grover  G. 
Ei-lckson.  George  E., 

Jr 
Ertel,  Allen  E. 
Estes.  Clifford  D. 
Estes,  John  A. 
EucUde.  James  F. 
Evans,  Luclan  C 
Evans,  Stuart  D 
Evans,  Thomas  W. 
Everett,  WUllam  H., 

Ill 
Everette,  Oliver  G. 
Everltt,  Perc  A. 
Fagan,  Christopher  B. 
Faith.  Larry  E. 
Fallone.  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Fant,  Albert  E.,  Ill 
Farley,  Harold  C.  Jr. 
Farrar,  WUllam  T. 
Farrell,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Faulk,  Edmund  E. 
Featherstone,  James  F 
Fendorf ,  Dale  N. 
Fernow,  William  F. 
Ferraro,  David  B. 
Ferris,  Charles  L. 
Flddaman,  Robert  A. 


Field,  Tylor,  n 
Flene,  James  R. 
Finch,  Jerry  L. 
Plnerty,  Martin  J.,  Jr. 
Flnlen.  James  R. 
Flrmln,  John  P. 
Fischer,  George  J. 
Fitch,  William  T.S. 
Fitzgerald,  Michael  E. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Eugene  E. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Thomas  J., 

Jr 
FUkeld,  Jack  R. 
Flood,  Wayne  M. 
Florence,  Scott  A. 
Plynn,  Martin  R. 
Flynn,  Noel  S. 
Fogarty,  Eugene  P. 
Folsom,  Robert  B. 
Foltz,  Peter  C. 
Fondren,  WUllam  E. 
Forbes,  Raymond  L., 

Jr 
Ford. Joseph  P  P. 
Forde,  Jerome  B. 
Foster,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Fowler,  Charles  B.,  Jr. 
Fox,  Jonathan  M. 
Foxworth,  Thomas  G. 
Franck.  Homer  L. 
Frank,  Donald  S. 
Prankhauser,  Charles 

G 
Franklin,  Larry  B. 
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R  ibort.  James  R 
R  >berts.  Paul  J 
^^.bfrts.  J.ihn  R 
R  iberts.  James  N 
Robert*.  Thomas  M 
Roberts,  William  E 
Roberta.  Jan'ies  L. 
R.)bert8<)n    John  S 


R.>bert«on.  Armand  J, 

n 

R<  ibertson.  James 
li'-blnson.  Wayne 
ltoblns<-in,  Robert  K. 
Fioblnson    Richard  E 
R  Klk'er.s   Joel  E 
K'idrlguez.  Ronald  J 
fi^xKler.  Richard  A. 
Roensch.  Hans  M  .  Jr 
H.  .k^ers.  David  N 
R.  Kers.  Leslie  L  .  Jr 
Rov'f-rs.  WUl.  Jr. 
lii  >per.  John  D. 
R,«c  le   David  R. 
UoM.  Clifford  A..  Jr. 
Rosenberger.  Olsnn  C. 
It  >eenthal.  Alan  O. 
R0-S.SI.  Louis  F 
Rossi ter.  Frank  R. 
Rolhermel.  Kenneth 

W 
Rowe.    Charles    R.    11 
Rowland.    OUford    O.. 

Jr. 
Rjyaity.  Reed  L. 
Rucker.  James  B..  Jr. 
Rudegealr.  Leo  C. 
Russell.  Richard  D. 
Ruth.  Allen  R. 
Ryan.  Reade  H  .  Jr 
Ryan.  Richard  J. 
Ryan,  WUUam  J..  Ill 
Sakuda.  Paul  S. 
Salem.  Edward  R. 
Santos,  Alfred  J  ,  Jr. 
Saunders.  Fredsrlck  W. 
Savage.  Robert  L. 
Savel.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Saw  hook.  James  L. 
Saxton,  Harold  E. 
Say  lor.  Mark 
Scanlan,  John  W. 
Schaper.  Darwin  X. 
Scheck,  Timothy  R. 
Schsrnecker.  James  O. 
Bchexnayder.  Bodln  R. 
Schick.  Bruce  J. 
Schiffner.  Robert  C. 
Schmidt.  WUUam  R. 
Schnauflsr.  Patrick  M . 

Jr 
Schnoor.  Frederic  J. 
Schr>en.  Gordon  S. 
Schoneman.  Elmer  C. 


Schrag,  Larry  P. 
Schulte,  Francis  L. 
Bchultz,  John  J 
Schultz,  Philip  D. 
Schuyler.  Paul  O. 
Schwartz.  WUllam  O. 
ScoUard.  Patrick  J..  Jr 
Sooones.  Gerald  F. 
Scott.  Albert  T 
Scott.  Douglas  R 
Scott,  Lawrence  8. 
Scott.  WUUam  M  .  Jr 
Seat?ren.  Malvern  K. 
Sears.  David  F. 
Seeley.  James  R. 
Seessel,  Thomas  V. 
Selixild.  Charles  F. 
Sells.  John  E. 
Seltzer,  James  L. 
Se>kowskl,  Donald  W 
Shafer.  Clark  B. 
Shafer.  I.ee  E 
Sharp,  James  E 
Shaw.  Harry  A  ,  III 
Slielton.  Donald 
Shenion   Scott  S. 
.s.>irpf)«ird,  Furman  L  , 

J.' 
Sheya,  Lawrence  J. 

Shlnn,  Allen  M..  Jr. 

Sluverdecker.  David  K 

-Hhopbell.  PhUllp  W. 

Slders,  Ronald  A 

Siembleda.  John 

.-^igmund.  Samuel  W. 

."-imlch   Stevan 

.sunrnons.  Dean  M. 

.Simmons.  Oeorge  T 

.Simon   James  W 

Sinnott   Joseph  F  ,  Jr 

Sltelton.  Luther  W  . 
Ill 

Skroakl   James  C 

Slaven.  John  K 

Slocum.  "L"  Wilson 

Small.  Fenwick  R. 

Smalley.  I^arry  L. 

Smith.  Arthur  K  .  Jr 

Smith,  Archie  D 

SnUth.  Bradley  N 

Smith,  Charles  A 

Smith.  David  R. 

Smith.  Douglas  W 

Smith.  ETiirle  H  .  ni 

Smith.  CJ.iry  T 

.Smith.  George  M  .  Jr. 

Smith   Gibson  P 

Smith.  Harvey  D  ,  Jr. 

.snUth.  James  A  .  Jr 

Smith,  James  F 

Smith   John  3. 

Smith.  Lee  M  .  Jr 

Smith,  Mark  W. 

Smith.  Philip  O. 

.Smith.  Rayburn  R. 

.Smoot.  WUllam  T. 

Snyder.  Stephen  V. 

S<xlerholm.  Robert 
•V" 

S«jlberg,  Warren  R. 

Sole.  James  W 

8omes.  Timothy  E. 

Sopko,  John  R 

Sparks.  Roger  C. 

Sparrow,  WUUam  W. 

Springer.  Nslaon  C. 

SprueU,  Alfred  H.,  Jr. 

Stabel,  Lawrence  G. 

Stahel.  RudoU  & 

Stanford.  Bruce  K. 

Sanf  ord.  David  L. 

Stanton.  Courtney  W 

Btarck..  Robin  L. 

Stebbtns.  Herbert  M. 

Bteckisr,  Charlee  T. 

Steffenson.  Michael 
R. 

Stein.  GUbert  D. 

Stelnman.  Joseph  B. 

Stephens,  Daniel  P. 


Stern.  Alvln  L. 
Stewart.  Franeta  J. 
Stlehm.  Bruce  G. 
StlUwell.  WUllam  H. 
Stltxel.  David  H..  n 
Stoessl,  Leslie 
Stout.  Peter  C. 
Strachwltz,  Hubert  J. 
Stratton.  Bylvan  D. 
Strauch,  Ralph  B. 
Street.  Robert  W. 
strohsahl,  Oeorge  H.. 

Jr 
SLrommer,  Frederick 

A. 
stubbs.  Robert  B. 
Stutzer,  WUllam  T. 
Sullivan,  John  L. 
SulUvan.  David  D, 
Summey,  James  W., 

Ill 
Siisag.  Gary  R. 
Swanner.  Roy  3. 
Swanson.  Norman  F. 
Swift.  Douglas  M  .  Jr. 
Szcayplnskl.  Walter 

S  .  Jr. 
Talbert,  Lee  R. 
Tamony.  Joseph  11. 
Tanner,  David  K. 
Tarpgaard.  Peter  T.. 

Jr 
Tassone,  Lenny  J. 
Taylor,  WUllam  8.. 

Ill 
Temple.  Jim  J. 
Temple.  John  W. 
Templeton.  I^Ux  B. 
Tenkhofl.  Philip  A. 
I'hpl.sz.  Gordon  F,  Jr. 
Thelen.  Larry  A. 
Thompson.  David  R. 
Thompson,  Btaniey  P. 
'Hiompson,  James  A.. 

Jr 
Thrpsher,  Alfred  A., 

II 
Throop.  Gerald  J. 
TTbbetts.  John  W. 
Tidd.  James  F. 
Tledemann,  HolUe  J.. 

Jr 
Tllton.  Allan  P. 
Tlndall,  Samuel  J., 

Jr. 
Tobln.  Wallace  B.m 
Tcxld.  BenneU  ■..  Jr. 
Tomajczyk.  Chartaa 

F.  Jr. 
TonUlnaon.  Rodney  Q. 
Touchstone.  Frederick 

F .  Jr. 
Tuuhey.  Robert  J. 
Tremblay.  Victor  J. 
Trlmbach.  Charles  O. 
Trlnley.  TtMoiaa  L. 
Tri!)pe.  Richard  M.. 

Jr. 
Trnldle.  Thomas  If. 
TroUope.  Rlelkard  O. 
Trossbach.  Bonald  C. 
Troyer.  David  D. 
Truax.  Daniel  M. 
TruU.  Donald  A. 
Truly,  Richard  R. 
Tfechlda,  Robert  fti. 
Tucker.  Henr7  C.  Ill 
Tuggle.  Ralph  B. 
TuU.  Robert  W. 
Turner.  Oals  M. 
Turner.  John  W. 
Turner.  Tbm  D. 
TuthlU.  Donald  L. 
Udebrock.  Jack  H. 
Ullrich,  Peter  F. 
Ulrtch.  Peter  B. 
Unvsted.  Ttuztun 
UnderhlU.  Konhel  Q. 
Valentl.  Patrick  C. 
Valentl.  Joeeph  P. 
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Vandemar.  Charles  H. 
Vandervoort,  George 

W 
Van  Gemert.  Richard 

J 
Van  Heult,  Robert  E. 
Van  Nort,  Peter  S. 
Varnl.  Gerard  F. 
Vasey.  Robert  C  .  Ill 
Vaughan.  Joseph  S. 
Vaughan, John  S. 
Veazey.  Sidney  E 
Ventura,  Melvln  C  A. 
Vincent,  Charles  D. 
Vogt,  Larry  G. 
Volgenau.  £>ougIas 
Von  Dreele,  Carl  W.. 

Jr 
Voogd.  Anthonle  M. 
Waddell.  Lee  W  .  Jr. 
Wadsworth,  Richard  I. 
Wagner,  Nicholas 


Wlghtman,  Hal.  n 
WUderman,  Alvln  L. 
Wiley.  Robert  C. 
WUklns,  Perry 
WUUams,  James  D. 
WlUlama.  Wayne  N. 
WUUams,  John  R. 
Williams.  James  M. 
Williams.  Douglas  D., 

Jr. 
WUUams.  Robert  A. 
WUUams,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Williamson,  Mark  H. 
WlUlhnganz,  Paul  W. 
WllUngham,  Robert  J. 

Jr. 
WUson,  Alger  L. 
Wilson,  Charles  M.. 

Jr. 
WUson,  Frank  R. 
Wilson.  James  P. 
Wilson.  Paul  L. 


Walnwrlght.  Jonathan  winter,  Jerrold  C 

M 
Walnwrlght,  Howard 

E 
Waldman.  Roger  L. 
Waldrup,  James  C. 
Walker,  David  R 
Walker,  George  M  ,  Jr 
Walker.  Harry  C. 
Walker.  John  W. 
Walker,  Lee  H. 
Walker.  Ralph  C 
Walker,  WUUam  L. 
Wallace.  Michael  W 
Wallace,  Donald  J   H 
Walls,  Harold  D 
Walls.  Robert  G 
Walters,  Arthur  K  ,  Jr 
Wamser,  Richard  T. 
Ward,  John  P 
Ward,  Randall  W. 
Ward,  Richard  F. 
Ward,  Samuel  R 
Wardlow.  Louis  B 
Warson.  Toby  G 
Wasmund.  Thomas  L 
Waterman,  Thomas  C 
Watjen.  Kenneth  D. 
Wayland,  Henry  P 

Jr 
Weaver.  Larry  S 
Weber,  Roger  K 
Weber,  Waldemar  C 
Webster,  Edward  C 
Welgel,  Thomas  E. 
Welkert,  John  P. 
Well.  Robert 
Welch,  Thomas  A. 
Weldon,  Thomas  J. 
Wellborn,  Rajrmond 

B 
Welles.  Christopher 

J 
Wermecke.  John  D 
West,  Carl  R 
West,  Terence  H. 
Westfahl,  Richard  K. 
Weston.  Robert  M  ,  Jr. 
Weyhing,  Edward  J 
Whalen,  WUllam  J. 
Wheatley,  Gary  F. 
Wheaton,  WUllam  C. 
Wlieeler.  Robert  B 
Wheeler.  James  R 
Wheeler,  Tllman  E  , 

Jr 
Whlpps,  Russell  E. 
White,  Wallace  I.,  Jr. 
Whitehead.  Verne  B. 
Whltt,  Darnell  M  .  II 
WlecBorek,  Robert  A, 
Wggln,  Charles  C. 


Winter,  Richard  F. 

WIrth.  WlUlam  T. 

Wltke.  David  R. 

Wltsmeer.  Arthur  J. 

Witt.  Allan  B. 

Witt.  Charles  D. 

Witt.  John  R. 

Wolfe.  Don  C. 

WoU,  Steven  A. 

Wolynles,  Jon  G. 

Wommack,  Eloland  R. 

Woodaman,  Ronald  E. 
H. 

WooUey,  WUllam  J. 

Worley.  Kenneth  C, 
Jr. 

Worrall.  James  D. 

Wright.  John  J. 

Wright.  Robert  R. 

Wu,  Theodore  W..  Jr. 

Wynn.  Walter  P..  Jr. 

Yarborough.  John  M.. 
Jr. 

Yaworsky.  WUllam  J. 

Yeaple,  Donald  S. 

Yenchko,  Raymond  A. 

Yerkes,  George  M. 

Yoder,  Max  N. 

York,  MUton  W. 

Young,  Howard  L  ,  Jr 

Young,  James  T. 

Young,  Peter  T, 

Young.  Vernon  O. 

Zacharlas,  Thomas  C. 

ZangwlU.  WUlardl. 

Zanzot.  Warren  L. 
Zatyko.  Donald  R. 
Zimels.  Robert  P. 
Zimmerman.  Frank 
Zlnk.  Charles  T. 
Zltzewltz.  Walter  C. 
Hallett,  Sue  C. 
Hamll,  Martha  M. 
Hankey,  Joan  R. 
Hayes,  Roxie  L. 
Hayward,  Ellen  M. 
Holway,  Nancy  H. 
Kent,  Ruth  W. 
Larsen,  Carol  M. 
Naldl,  Rowena 
Pallerla.  Bdlth  M. 
Parsons.  Clara  D. 
Pond.  Linda  A. 
Pool.  Naomle  B. 
Potter.  Ann  M. 
Sherman,  Jean  C. 
Smith.  Blaabeth 
Sowersby,  T^rila  J. 
Weber,  Joyce  A. 
Yeoman,  Marjorle  A. 


BtTPTLT  coxn 


Allan.  Ronald  C. 
A^iderson,  Charles  L. 
ArmouT.  Robert  C. 
Arndt.  Ronald  C 
Bailer.  Carl  A. 


BaUard,  WUUam  H.. 

Jr 
Bell.  Ronald  M. 
Bender.  James  L. 
BUUngs,  Thomas  H. 


Blren,  David  R. 
Blakely.  Robert  F. 
Bloom,  Jardlne  C. 
Bogdon,  Bernard  D. 
Boltz,  Jacob 
Branson,  WUllam  H. 
Bray,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Brock,  Harry  J..  Jr. 
Brown,  Alan  G. 
Burnett,  Chester  I., 

Jr. 
Cady.  Carl  M. 
Casasanto.  Joeeph 
Chrlstensen,  Thomas 

W. 
Chrysler,  Scott  G. 
Clemente.  Vincent  P. 
Coenen,  Walter  D.  E. 
Cole,  Peter  3. 
Connelly,  Francis  X.. 

Jr. 
Cooper.  Donald  R. 
Crawford,  Thomas.  Jr 
Crosby,  Alexander  C. 
Crosswy,  Frank  L..  Ill 
Cummlngs.  Samuel 

R.,  Ill 
Cunningham,  John  J., 

Jr. 
Dare,  Joseph  C. 
Davis,  James  M. 
Dean,  Claire  T.,  Jr. 
Dempsey,  Edward  J. 
Denney,  Jay  R. 
Desmarals,  Normand 

D. 
Dorough,  Donald  E. 
Drinnon.  James  W., 

Jr. 
EUermeler.  Joel  D. 
EUlson.  David  H. 
Erlckson,  Roger  C. 
Facclanl,  Ralph  J  , 

Jr. 
Farley.  Arthur  G. 
Felt.  John  D. 
Flammger.  Jerome  T. 
Forsberg.  Roy  W. 
Poster,  Thomas  L. 
Fournler.  Alexander 

P.,  Ill 
Franchl.  Paul  J. 
Prommelt,  Roger  H. 
Fruln,  Jeremiah  E. 
Oantt,  Lynn  M. 
Goetz,  John  W. 
Goodell,  Robert  P. 
Granger,  Sylvester 

R. 
Gregorlch,  Kenneth 

J. 
Orettcnberger.  John 

O 
Groom,  Robert  W. 
Grossman,  Stephen  Z. 
Hadbavny,  John  W. 
Hamlin,  Rudolph  B. 
Hardin,  Jonathon  J., 

Jr. 
Harris,  Neal  L. 
Hay,  Vernon  M. 
Hazelton.  Walter  A., 

Ill 
Henderahot,  Gerry  K. 
Heubaum.  WlUlam  L. 
Hockenberger, 

WUllam  A. 
HoUender.  John  W., 
Jr. 

HolUngshead,  Richard 

"A" 
Hulan.  MUton  T, 
Inman,  James  B. 
Jacoppl,  Kenneth  A. 
Jacrouz,  Paul  B. 
Jones,  Bobby  J. 
Jordan.  James  C,  Jr. 
Kelly,  James  A. 
Kenney.  Thomas  R. 
Knapp.  Emmett  J. 


Koczur,  Eugene 

Koncar.  WUUam  R. 

Kopp,  Roland  A. 

Krieg,  WUUam  C. 

Krummel,  John  C. 

Kubasch.  Donley  D. 

Kwoiek,  John  R. 

Lamphear,  Steven  C. 

Lelsenrlng,  Richard 
P. 

Leonard.  James  B. 

Llgon,  Samuel  J.,  Jr. 

Login,  Gerald 

Love,  Richard  S. 

Machesky.  John  M. 

MandevlUe,  Earl  K 

Manly,  Robert  L. 

Mann.  Ronald  L. 

Marble.  Alfred  C,  Jr. 

March,  Frederick  W. 

Marshall,  Solomon  W., 
Jr. 

McCumber,  Harvey  T. 

McGee,  Bernard  J. 

Meany,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Meier,  John  D. 

Mezzlo,  George  H. 

Moore,  John  A. 

Morehouse,  Stephen 
H. 

Morrison,  Roger  T. 

Neelon,  Paul  R. 
Newton.  WUUam  A., 

Jr. 
Noble,  Francis  B. 
Norby.  Karl  G. 
Oates.  Wallace  B. 
O'Brien,  Daniel  A. 
Parker,  Donald  W. 
Parsons,  Stanley  S. 
Payne.  Jerry  E. 
Peck.  Leo  J. 
Peters,  Donald  T. 
Petrlck.  Nancy  A. 
Powell.  WUllam  E.. 

Jr. 
Poxon.  Howard  W., 

Jr. 
Putnam,  Frederick  M. 
Ralston.  Daniel  E. 
RansdeU.  Maurice  G. 
Ray,  Harold  P. 
Renfer.  Ronald  G. 
Rlke,  Harry  B.,  Ill 
Robie,  Ralph  L.,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Ted 
Rosen.  Lawrence  R. 
Roth,  Jon  B. 
Salmon,  Robert  C. 
Schleck.  Peter  J. 
Schneider,  Richard  D. 
Seeburger,  John  E.. 

Jr. 
Serafln.  John  R. 
Sharp.  Robert  L. 
Shell!,  Gordon  W. 
Sbiels.  John  M. 
Sleeth.  Sterlen  S.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Harley  J. 
SmlthEon,  Wayne  B. 
Spage,  Basil  A. 
Spearman,  Wayne  C. 
Staats,  Charles  T. 
Steldle,  Robert  E. 
Stewart.  John  J. 
Sturges,  Michael  8. 
Sturhahn,  David  P. 
Surr.  John  V. 
Sutterfleld,  Richard  A. 
Thompson,  Donald  D. 
Thorpe,  Iliomas  K. 
VanHorn,  Lloyd  D. 
VUIella,  Conrad  L. 
Wadsworth,  WUllam 

T. 
Walker,  Samuel  J. 
Waller,  Billy  O. 
WecMler,  Joeeph  A, 
Welsh,  Gerald  H. 


Willen,  Michael  D.  Yeager,  Howard  B. 

Williams,  Augustus  J.,  Young,  Emmett  N. 

Jr.  Zembrzuskl,  Richard 

WUUams,  John  P.  S. 

WUUs,  Gerald  W.  Zscheile,  Richard  E. 

Wright,  Joe  B.  Zuntag,  Alexander  E. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Annable,  Weldon  G., 
Austin,  Donald  R. 
Barker,  Walter  R. 
Bawden,  Gordon  W. 
Bonham,  Paul  W.,  Jr. 
Boothe,  Allen  P. 
Bottger,  George  C. 
Bottorff,  David  E. 
Brabston,  William  N. 
Brosky,  Donald  L. 
Campbell.  Robert  S. 
Clower,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Coward,  Clauson  R. 
Croneberger,  Don  K. 
Davis,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Dettbarn,  John  L. 
Emsley,  Thomas  H. 
Fogle,  Fredrlc  D. 
Praunces,  George  D. 
Gabbard,  WUllam  D. 
GUbert.  Roy  Herbert 

R. 
Gunther.  John  A. 
Hayes,  Robert  C. 
Hogan.  Brian  R. 
Ives,  Jon  R. 
Kaiser.  Richard  B. 
Kau,  Julian  M.  F. 
Kelly.  Clinton  W.,  Ill 
Kolar,  Ronald  E. 


IILafond,  John  A. 

Larson,  PhllUp  G. 

Laton,  Richard  W. 

Lewis,  Quentin  E.  D. 

Martin,  Roger  O. 

Matthews,  William  G. 

McCorvey,  Donald  L., 
Jr. 

Metz,  Theodore  D. 

Mlntun,  James  H.,  Jr. 

Monarch,  Delmont  J., 
Jr. 

Osbom,  James  H. 

Pankow,  Kenneth  O. 

Patterson,  Joe  T.,  Jr. 

Poole,  Arthur  S.,  Jr. 

Preston,  Robert  L. 

Reidenbach,  William 
P. 

Rlvkln,  Maxcy  C. 

Short,  Roy  E. 
Sifferman,  Donald  J. 
Smith,  Theodore  A. 
Tack,  Curtis  A. 
Thornton,  Paul  A. 
Wells,  Howard  A.,  Jr. 
Westdyke,  Robert  G. 
Wilson,  David  J. 
Wlsenbaker,  Richard 
Y. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 


Anderson,  Francis  G., 

Jr. 
Auton.  WUUam  J. 
Bagnall,  Donald  L. 
Bleh,  Harry  W. 
Boyle,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Brlstow.  Bertram  W. 
Butler,  Robert  C. 
Cole,  Charles  C. 
Conover,  Fredrlc  G. 
Darr,  Kenneth  L. 
Delaney,  Thomas  J. 
Dewey,  WUllam  A. 
Paherty,  Francis  X. 
Ferguson,  Donald  R. 
Pitts,  Marvin  L. 
Oelger,  Robert  E. 
Godfrey,  Walter  A., 

Jr. 
Graves,  Joseph  L. 
Hammett,  Gene  L. 
Harris,  George  8. 
Hassey,  Jasper  T. 
Hensle,  Harold  R. 
Hinds,  Robert  B. 
Hlnes.  Kenneth  P. 
Johnson,  Ralph  W. 


Jones,  Bob  A.,  Jr. 
Lallberty,  George  W. 
Lawson,  Charles  W. 
Liming,  John  W.,  Jr. 
McCullagh,  Robert  F. 
Menges,  Robert  P. 
Mountain,  Charles  R. 
Mulrennan,  John  A., 

Jr. 
Nelson,  Jack  A. 
PavUck,  John  E. 
Prltchard,  Glenn  E. 
Reeves,  Donald  E. 
Reynolds,  Joseph  L. 
Richardson,  Fredrlc  M. 
Richardson,  Langston 

E.,  Jr. 
Roper,  Charles  A. 
Schroeder,  William  H. 
Steil,  James  J. 
Teague,  Francis  A.,  Jr. 
Weidner,  WUfred  L. 
Wentworth,  Richard  L. 
Wire,  Oeorge  W. 
Wright,  Donald  N. 
Zimmerman,  Lonnie  V. 


NURSE    CORPS 

Arthur,  Margaret  J. 
Zatz&riny,  Tanya 

William  M.  BrUtow,  Medical  Corps,  n.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Helen  R.  Levin  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  oonimander 
In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  UJB.  Navy  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

In  Tm  Marink  Corps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


I 


Randy  "J"  Collins 
Gary  B.  Folts 
Richard  V.  Greene 


Jimmy  K.  Jaooby 
Bdward  V.  Kuaela 
WUUam  A.  Lindstrom 
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Tbe  following-named  (Ifaral  RaMrve  OfB- 
cer  TnUnlng  Corps)  for  permaaezit  ftppoCnt- 
ment  to  tta«  grade  of  aecond  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corpe.  subject  to  the  qnaltfloitlaiu 
therefor  aa  prorlded  by   law: 

Ronald  J.  Dres 

Carl  R.  Fye 

Jamaa  W.  licOarier.  Jr. 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Air  Poroe 
Academy  gradxiates)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  Uetitenant  In 
the  Uartoe  Corpa,  snb)eet  to  tbe  quallfkca- 
tlone  therefor  aa  proTlded  by  law: 

Sheridan  A.  Da  via 

Roy  N.  Bmacu&I 

Robert  r.  Olbaon 

The  following- named  (UJ3.  Military  Acad- 
emy graduates)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corpa.  subject  to  the  quallflcaUoita 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Thomas  C.  Abbott  James  Lau 

Marahall  N.  Carter  Thomas  H.  Merrell.  Jr 

Jamea  R.  Furlelgh  Prank  S.  Reaaoner 

Oerald  O.  Oarwlck         Christopher  W.  J. 

James  Oorman  Stanat 

Lewis  Hlglnbotham       Douglas  J  Wauchope 

Stepban  J.  Kott 

The  following- named  (rererted  limited 
duty  ofBcer)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  ofllcer,  W-a,  In 
the  Marine  Corpa.  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Donald  P.  HUl 

Charles  A  Markello 

The  following-named  ^Naval  Academy 
graduates)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ma- 
rina Oorpa,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  prorlded  by  law: 

Kenneth  R  Jacobson 


ChamberllnNicholas 
Jr. 


Thomas  3.  Althouse 
William  L.  Arbogast 
John  C.  Arlck 
Wayne  A.  Bamer 
Malcolm  K  Beyer.  Jr 
Robert  W,  Bolster 
Robert  A.  Burgln 
Thomas  L.  Carter 
Henry    B 

in 

John  A.  Chambers 
John  W.  Cheaeon 
Donald  E.  Christy 
Donald  A.  Clement 
Everett  K.  Cossaboon 
William  B.  Cullen.  Jr. 
Robert  O.  Dawson 
Robert  H.  De  Oroot 
Chadwlck  H.  Dennis 
Thomas  V.  Draude 
Peter  A.  Duffy 
Thomas     J.     Dumont 

Jr 
Prancla  X   Egan 


John  N  Jolley.  Jr. 
P.i trick  J  Jones 
Philip  T  Jones 
William  M  ICrulak 
John    E.    Ksrystynlak, 

Jr 
Donald  J  Kunkel 

J.    La    Dura, 


John  A  La  Voo 
Michael  Madalo 
Raymond  C.  Madonna 
Robert  J  Mclfeal 
Donald  O  Miller 
Sigurd  E  Nelson 
Leonard  Ntssenson 
Fred  Palka 
John  W  Ripley 
Joseph  T  Roberts  ITT 
William  R.  Roll 
Patrick  H.  Rupertus 
Henry  J.  Sage 
Patrick  J.  Sarsfleld 


Robert  W.  Palkenbach  Steven  A.  Soechtlg 


Alfred  E.  Sommers.  Jr 
John  S.  Sramek.  Jr. 
John  P  T  Sullivan 
Kenneth  R  Updegrove 
Dale  DM.  Windham 
Michael  D  Wyly 


William  R.  Oa^e 
Thomas  D  Oallagher 
Arnold  N.  Hafner 
Mark  T.  Hehnen 
John  M.  Henneeay 
William  A.  Heaser 
Jamea  A.  Boneywell 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Oorpa  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  quaU- 
ficatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

David  O  Cadiz 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Paul  G  Davenport         John  W.  Pratt 
Thomas  E.  Hemingway  Kenneth  L.  Rider 
Orvtlle  B.  Jamea,  Jr.       John  A.  Ryan.  Jr. 
Glen  R.  Kirk  Robert  B.  Salisbury 

Otto  J  Lehrack  HI        Troy  T.  Shirley 
Joseph  R.  Phaneuf         WllUam  C.  Stroup 


The  fODowlng-named  (merltorlotia  non- 
commlaaloived  oOcer)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Oorpa.  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  aa  provided  by  law: 

Thomas  C.  McAllister 

•• ^ »« 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16,  11K>2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Joseph  F.  Thom- 
Ing.  Ph.  D  ,  D.D  .  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church.  CarroUton  Manor,  Md.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Heavenly  Father,  autho;  of  lit<ht  i  nd 
of  love.  look,  down  with  favor  upon  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  and  let  the  radi- 
ance of  Thy  countenance  shine  brightly 
upon  all  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Uruted  States  of  America. 

Grant  a  special  blessing,  dear  Saviour, 
to  the  President  of  our  beloved  country 
and  to  the  chief  executives  of  the  other 
American  Republics  who.  conscientiously, 
strive  to  uphold  God -inspired  ideals  of 
human  freedom,  religious  brotherhood, 
and  genuine  socioeconomic  program 

Bestow  upon  freedom  fighters,  every- 
where, the  vision,  bravery,  and  perse- 
verance to  maintain  their  crusade  for  the 
liberation  of  captive  nations,  especially 
the  good  neighbor  republic  near  our  own 
homeland  where,  on  an  island  endowed 
with  a  wealth  of  natural  resources,  eco- 
nomic disasters  combine  with  religious 
persecution  to  render  democratic,  God- 
loving  citizens  the  helpless  victims  of 
tyranny. 

Einlighten  our  mind.s.  beloved  Father 
of  Nations,  and  fortify  our  wills  that  we 
may  find  victorious  solutions  and  con- 
structive programs  for  our  needs  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Vouchsafe  to  our  good  neighbors  In  the 
other  American  Republics,  whether  they 
be  property  owners,  managers,  or  work- 
ers, the  willingness  to  embrace  sacrifices 
and  changes  essential  to  the  brilliant 
success  of  a  fruitful  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress so  that  the  farmers,  miners,  proprie- 
tors, employees,  and  all  other  groups  in 
the  population  may  recognize  that  they 
have  a  share  in  the  new  benefits  to  be 
made  available  and,  in  this  way,  achieve 
a  more  abundant  life,  according  to  the 
Bible,  without  the  loss  of  human  dignity 
and  the  priceless  liberties  flowing  from 
the  Just  administration  of  representa- 
tive government. 

We  implore  these  divine  gifts  and 
graces  in  the  name  of  our  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  the  Christ  of  the  Andes 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  AprU  13,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McOown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 

amendment  bills  and  concurrent  resolu- 


tions   of    the   House    of    the   following 

titles: 

H  R  10700.  An   act   to   amend    tb*   Tmct 

Corpa  Act: 

H.  Con.  Raa.  as.  Concurrent  reaoluUon  au- 

thortalng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  Veterans'   Benefits  Calculator: 

H  Con.  Rea.  406.  Concurrent  raaoIuttOD  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  addlUonal  oopias  at 
hearings  on  civil  defense  for  the  Committee 
on  Ciovernment  Ojieratlons; 

H  Con.  Re*  408  Concurrent  raadutton  au- 
thnrlaing  the  printing  of  the  publication 
entitled  "Our  Klag"  as  a  Houae  document. 
and    providing  for  additional  ooplaa: 

H  Con  Rea.  412.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
ttinrlzlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No  1283,  parts  1  and  a, 
87th  Congress.  1st  seeslon; 

H  Con  Rea.  414.  Concfirrent  readutton  au- 
t!v>rt/ing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
(if  Hearings  Relating  to  HJl.  4700,  To 
.fniend  SecUon  1 1  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties C<'nUol  Act  of  1950.  as  Am«nded  (the 
FuTid  for  Social  Analysis),"  87th  Congress. 
1st  session: 

H  Con  Res  416.  Concurrent  reaolutloa  to 
pni'.t  as  a  House  document  the  publication 
•  (iiilde  to  Subversive  Organlzatloiu  and  Pub- 
l!i';iiiiin.s  '  and  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
Hd(l!t:.>nal  copies. 

H  Con  R«s  419.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  of  Hearings 
on  Small  Business  Problems  !n  the  Poultry 
r-.diistry.   87th   Congress,   and 

H  Con  Res  451  Concvirrent  resolution  au- 
tt.ort/lng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  rvKTument  No.  218.  87th  Congresa. 
l.st  seeslon.  entitled  "Inaugural  Addrasaas  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  Con.  Rea.  S8  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  beartnca  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  Houae 
Resolution  583  this  day  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Pan  American  Day.  Ttie  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  OHaraI. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Ulinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ofTer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  599)  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  re.solutlon.  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  April  14  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
from  which  the  present  Organisation  of 
American  States  has  evolved,  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  seeks  to  promote  urulerstandlng  and 
cordiality  among  the  Republics  of  the  Waat- 
ern    Hemisphere:    and 

Whereas  understanding  and  cordiality 
amoni;  the  American  Republlca  la  a  founda- 
tion for  the  peace  and  economic  and  social 
projcrcss  of  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  AixMrlean 
St.ites  Is  playing  an  Important  rota  in  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progresa,  In  which 
the  United  States  U  banded  together  with 
the  other  American  Republlca  to  create  a 
better  way  of  life  fur  aU  the  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere     Therefore   he  it 

Resolved.  That  on  this  seventy-second  an- 
luvi  rsary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  extends  to  the  legtslatlve 
bodies  nf  each  of  the  other  Republics  of  the 
We.strrn  Hemisphere  Its  warm  greetings  and 


expresses  a  sincere  hope  for  the  continuance 
and  Intetialfleatlon  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Amerlcaa  In  the  Organisation  of  American 
Btataa  and  In  other  feaalble  waya. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  D- 
linois  [Mr.  CHaaa]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  on  our  observation  of  Pan 
American  Day  I  can  no  better  epitomize 
the  sentiment  of  a  hemisphere  than  by 
repeating  what  often  we  have  said:  "I 
am  proud  and  privileged  to  be  an 
American." 

We  who  by  the  circumstances  of  birth 
or  adoption  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  Americans.  Our  friends  to 
the  north,  citizens  of  the  great  Dominion 
of  Canada,  are  Americans.  Our  friends 
to  the  south,  citizens  of  the  great  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  are  Americans.  Our 
friends  in  Central  America,  In  South 
America  and  In  the  Islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean are  Americans.  We  have  a  com- 
mon heritage.  We  have  a  mutual  pride. 
We  share  the  responsibilities  of  keeping 
ours  a  harmonious  family,  a  happy 
family,  a  family  in  which  each  member 
will  sit  In  contentment.  In  dignity, 
equality,  and  in  affection  at  the  family 
Uble. 

I  am  an  American  whether  I  live  In 
the  United  States.  In  Canada,  in  Mexico, 
in  Central  America.  In  South  America,  or 
in  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  I  am  an 
American,  holding  high  my  head  in  pride 
and  recipient  of  the  respect  of  the  world, 
when  all  is  well  in  every  land  and  In 
every  home  on  the  American  Hemisphere. 
Hemispheric  solidarity  rests  upon  a 
foundation  of  hemispheric  sharing  of 
all  the  good  things  that  united  efforts 
can  bring. 

It  is  a  troubled  and  a  changing  world. 
Poverty,  disease,  educational  neglect  too 
long  have  been  the  Instrumentalities  of 
an  urmatural  enslavement  by  adversity 
in  a  world  of  plenty.  It  has  been  given 
to  America — and  by  thiit  I  mean  the 
American  Hemisphere,  all  of  us — in  unity 
of  purpose  and  in 'coo[ieration  of  dedi- 
cated effort  to  work  out  In  the  perfect 
functioning  of  a  team  our  destiny  to  lead 
all  mankind  to  higher  plateaus  of 
economic  well-being,  spiritual  content- 
mf'nt  and  human  dignity.  May  God  give 
to  us  in  every  nation  and  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  our  hemisphere  a  con- 
tinuing sense  of  our  Interdependence 
and  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  to 
perform  our  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Akmi- 
STSAD  Skloen,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce House  Resolution  583,  designating 
April  16,  1962.  for  the  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  unanimity  with 
which  the  resolution  was  adopted  and  the 
priority  given  the  observance  of  Pan 
American  Day  as  the  first  order  of  legis- 
lative business  bespeak  the  depth  of  our 


Interest  and  the  sincerity  of  our  every 
good  wish  for  our  neighbors  and  our  fel- 
low Americans  in  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  and  the  republics  to 
the  South  were  pioneer  ooadventurers 
in  the  escape  from  colonialism  and  in  the 
crusade  for  independence.  The  Fourth 
of  July  and  the  15th  of  September,  the 
former  the  Independence  Day  of  our  own 
country,  the  latter  that  of  a  number  of 
our  LAtin  American  neighbors,  are  re- 
minders of  a  past  in  which  we  shared 
the  same  aspirations  and  each  in  our 
respective  areas  struggled  and  sacrificed 
that  In  the  American  hemisphere,  our 
hemisphere,  all  nations  should  be  free 
and  sovereign,  independent  of  foreign 
meddling.  It  was  our  hemisphere,  the 
American  hemisphere,  that  started 
colonialism  on  the  road  of  its  decline. 
The  peoples  and  the  republics  of  North. 
Central,  and  South  America  won  for 
themselves  the  precious  and  priceless 
right  of  self-determination  when  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  recognition  of  that 
right  was  far  in  the  future.  The  Amer- 
ican hemisphere  accomplished  this  and 
set  the  pattern  of  progress  by  hemi- 
spheric unity. 

It  is  appropriate  on  this  anniversary  of 
pan- American  collaboration  to  recall, 
however,  that  the  road  to  hemisphere 
unity  has  never  been  devoid  of  difficulties 
and  problems. 

Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  South  Amer- 
ican liberator,  envisioned  a  union  of 
democracies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  far  back  as  1826.  At  that  time  the 
newly  independent  nations  of  Latin 
America  were  menaced  by  the  Holy 
Alliance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 
Bolivar  believed  that  by  union,  the  fledg- 
ling states  could  protect  themselves 
against  the  threat  from  Europe. 

Bolivar  soimded  a  call  for  a  conference 
In  Panama.  His  draft  for  the  confer- 
ence contains  these  prophetic  words: 

Tills  Congreas  seems  destined  to  form  the 
vastest  league,  the  most  extraordinary  and 
the  strongest  which  has  ever  appeared  on 
earth.  No  one  of  [the  Nations]  will  be  weak 
In  reapect  to  any  other;  no  one  will  be 
stronger.  A  perfect  ecrulUbrlum  would  be 
establlahed  In  this  truly  new  order  of  things. 
The  strength  of  all  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
any  one  which  might  suffer  from  the  aggres- 
slon  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

Despite  Bolivar's  brilliant  concept  and 
personal  prestige,  the  Panama  Confer- 
ence was  a  failure.  When  the  confer- 
ence met,  only  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Colombia,  and  Peru  were  represented. 
Those  in  power  in  Buenos  Aires,  because 
of  the  leading  part  played  by  Colombia, 
declined  the  invitation.  Paraguay,  then 
a  principal  state,  also  remained  aloof. 
Owing  to  factional  opposition  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  there  was  much  delay  In  ap- 
pointing the  American  delegates:  one  of 
two  that  were  finally  appointed  died  on 
the  way  to  Panama,  and  the  other  ar- 
rived too  late.  Under  the  circumstances, 
this  first  attempt  to  create  a  union  of 
American  nations  collapsed. 

Several  other  attempts  were  made  to 
get  joint  action  later  in  the  century  in- 
cluding one  gathering  in  Peru  in  1847. 
But  all  the  early  efforts  at  some  kind 
of  confederation  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serring  independence,  territorial  integ- 
rity, and  sovereignty  came  to  naught. 


Meanwhile,  some  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican nations  fell  to  battling  with  each 
other.  In  the  1860's  the  pf^mlation  of 
Paraguay  was  decimated  tn  the  disas- 
trous war  against  an  alliance  consisting 
of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  In 
1879.  Chile  went  to  war  ngaingt-  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  As  late  as  1932,  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia  engaged  in  tbe  Chaco  War 
which  killed  about  60,000  Bolivians  and 
Paraguayans.  But  before  presuming  to 
express  regret  that  the  course  of  hemi- 
spheric xmity  was  retarded  by  these 
martial  events  It  is  well  that  we  re- 
member that  in  this  same  general  c>e- 
riod  our  country  also  was  engaged  in  a 
bloody  civil  war  on  a  much  greater  scale 
and  with  vastly  larger  oAimttHi^ 

Progress  toward  a  desired  and  worth- 
while goal  never  is  easy.  Roadblocks 
are  the  tests  of  dedication  and  the 
challenges  to  greater  effort.  Despite 
the  setbacks  and  the  disappointments, 
despite  occasional  mlsimderstandings! 
there  has  been  in  all  the  years  since 
independence  came  to  this  hemisphere 
a  realization  that  the  welfare,  the  se- 
curity and  the  advancement  of  all  the 
peoples  living  on  this  hemisphere  de- 
pended on  hemispheric  unity  and 
solidarity. 

In  the  early  years  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  a  shield  that  gave  protection 
to  all  nations  on  this  hemisphere.  In 
the  dying  years  of  the  19th  century, 
when  indirect  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  threatened.  President 
Orover  Cleveland  called  the  Congress 
into  extraordinary  session  and  an  ulti- 
matum resulted  that  saved  most  of 
Venezuela  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America  from  enforced  return  to 
colonialism. 

In  1898  the  United  States  went  to  war 
with  Spain,  then  rated  fourth  among  the 
great  world  powers,  to  free  Cuba  frwn 
the  yoke  of  colonialism. 

In  the  two  world  wars,  when  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  in  need  of  strategic  mate- 
rials and  of  fighting  forces,  her  Latin 
American  neighbors  were  not  found 
wanting. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  real  and 
abiding  spirit  of  hemispheric  unity  and 
when  the  chips  are  down  that  spirit  has 
never  failed  to  manifest  Itself. 

When  delegates  from  18  of  the  then  19 
American  Republics  gathered  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  1889  to  discuss  commer- 
cial matters,  none  could  possibly  have 
conceived  that  they  were  lasrlng  the 
foundation  for  a  mighty  regional  organ- 
ization. The  invitation  from  the  United 
States  spoke  only  of  discussions  relating 
to  commercial  matters. 

Many  of  the  delegates  held  sincere 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  achieving 
any  permanent  cooperation,  even  in  a 
most  limited  sense.  History  certainly 
afforded  them  little  encouragonent. 
The  earlier  attempts  to  create  hemi- 
sphere leagues  had  failed.  Besides,  since 
Independence  almost  every  section  of  the 
continent  had  been  troubled  by  serious 
boundary  disputes.  Even  armed  con- 
flict, as  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  no 
stranger  to  the  New  Wwld.  Moreover, 
the  smaller  states  distrusted  the  more 
powerful,  and  all  jealously  guarded  their 
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aoverelflmty.  None  wanted  an  Interna- 
tional organisation  which  they  believed 
mlcht  deprive  them  of  their  sovereign 
rights. 

That  first  Pan  American  Conference 
which  we  commemorate  today  went  only 
so  far  as  to  establish  a  little  commercial 
bxireau,  empowered  merely  to  distribute 
trade  Information.  One  contemporary 
UJ3.  newspaper,  reflecting  the  prevailing 
opinion,  declared: 

The  Pan  Amaiiean  Oonferance  U  pro- 
nounced A  failure  by  those  most  concerned. 

The  rough  road  to  hemisphere  unity  In 
the  19th  century  became  even  rockier 
after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

That  was  the  period  when  the  United 
States  took  It  upon  Itself  to  police  the 
Caribbean  area. 

With  the  vantage  of  hindsight,  we  can 
understand  the  clrciunstances  that  led 
Preaklent  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  formu- 
lat*  his  famous  policy  of  preventative 
IntcrreDtton,  known  as  the  Roosevelt 
Corollary  to  the  Monroe  EKx trine. 

When  Roosevelt  became  President  the 
world  situation  had  altered  consider- 
ably. The  United  SUtes  had  obtained 
sole  rights  to  build  an  isthmian  canal 
Our  naval  power  was  growing  and  so  was 
Germany's. 

The  1902  British -German  blockage  of 
Venezuela  to  coerce  respect  for  the  rights 
of  their  nationals  sparked  intense  reac- 
tion In  the  United  States  where  it  was 
feared  that  such  use  of  force  was  a  step 
toward  European  control,  and  hence  a 
menace  to  the  projected  canal  and  to  the 
future  of  all  the  American  Republics. 

Roosevelt  faced  a  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  instability  and  political  tur- 
moil in  Latin  America  could  be  expected 
to  occasion  grievances  which  European 
nations  would  seek  to  redress  by  coer- 
cion, a  time-honored  tntemational  cus- 
tom. On  the  other  hand.  American  pub- 
lic opinion  was  in  no  mood  to  brook 
European  interventions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

President  Roosevelt  concluded  that,  if 
the  United  States  would  not  permit  oth- 
ers to  intervene,  we  ought  to  Intervene 
ourselves  to  guarantee  general  principles 
of  international  conduct.  After  1905. 
the  United  States  sought  to  set  in  order 
the  chaotic  finances  of  such  states  as  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua,  Hon- 
duras, and  Guatemala  in  order  to  obvi- 
ate European  Intervention.  Latin 
American  bitterness  and  distrust  of  the 
United  States  permeated  inter- AmcFi- 
can  relations  during  this  period. 

The  tide  of  resentment  against  U.S. 
tutelage  erupted  in  1928  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  Havana.  At- 
tacks on  the  UJB.  policy  of  unilateral 
Intervention  were  biting.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  harmony  and  cooperation 
could  not  blossom  in  such  a  charged 
atmosphere. 

Finally,  in  1933.  the  United  States 
reversed  its  policy  of  three  decades. 
That  year,  at  the  Montevideo  Conter- 
ence.  we  pledged  nonintervention.  The 
way  was  cleared  for  the  development  of 
a  dynamic  concept  of  pan- American  co- 
operation. The  good-neighbor  policy  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  won  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  all  the 
American  Republics  and  built  a  hemi- 


spheric solidarity  upon  the  enduring 
foundations  of  mutual  respect  and 
confidence. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  lives  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  Is  an  alliance  of  men  and 
women  of  good  hearts  and  of  far- 
surveying  vision  in  our  country  and  in 
the  nations  of  Latin  America,  operating 
through  the  governments  of  their  own 
choosing,  to  pool  resources,  spiritual  and 
material,  in  combating  poverty,  disease. 
Ignorance,  lack  of  opportunity  In  even 
the  remotest  comer  of  this,  our  hemi- 
spheric home.  Distress  in  any  sister  Re- 
public of  the  American  hemisphere  has 
repercussicMis  in  all  other  memt>er  na- 
tions of  the  hemispheric  family.  It  is 
our  hemispheric  duty,  the  duty  of  one 
family  member  to  another,  to  relieve 
that  distress  as  much  as  wise  planning 
and  the  giving  of  a  helping  hand  will 
accomplish  a  worthy  purpose. 

As  necessary  as  are  land  and  tax  re- 
forms, I  would  stress  also  the  urgency  of 
some  serious  effort  to  affect  as  quickly 
as  possible  a  stabilization  of  the  markets 
for  the  products  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries largely  subsisting  on  one-crop  econ- 
omies with  prices  determined  by  the 
demand  among  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  programs  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  are  carried  on,  permanent 
solution  doubtless  will  be  found  In  devel- 
oping diversified  economies,  but  that  will 
take  time,  and  time  is  fast  running  out 
on  us. 

Whatever  the  problems  of  the  Alliance 
at  this  mitial  stage,  it  holds  untold 
promise  for  the  future  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere.  With  good  will,  per- 
severance, and  unwavering  devotion  to 
pan-American  ideals.  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  Republics,  workmg  to- 
gether, can  win  the  battle  agamst  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  poverty. 

On  this,  the  72d  anniversary  of  our 
Rreat  hemispheric  regional  organization, 
we  send  fraternal  greetings  to  our  fellow 
Americans  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
With  faith  In  God,  and  m  one  ruiother. 
with  humility  and  with  courage,  we 
shall  not  fail  in  our  mission  to  give  to 
the  humblest  his  place  in  the  sun  and 
to  hold  this,  our  American  hemisphere, 
fortress  of  democracy  and  of  free  gov- 
ernments of.  for,  and  by.  the  people. 

Mr  WHALLEY..  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  good  things  we  are  apt  to  take  for 
granted  are  such  commemorations  as 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American 
Week. 

Pan  American  Day  is  an  afBrmation 
by  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  of 
their  mutual  objectives  and  their  cooper- 
ation Seventy-two  years  ago,  on  April 
14,  1890.  the  First  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States  meeting  here 
in  Washington  on  invitation  of  the 
U.S  Government  to  consider  common 
problems,  agreed  to  establish  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  American  Republics 
It  created  as  its  central  office  here  the 
Commercial  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics 

The  stated  purr>ose  of  the  new  organ- 
ization was  the  promotion  of  peace. 
friendship,  and  commerce  m  this  hemi- 
sphere It  was.  in  fact,  more  than  three 
score  and  ten  years  ago,  a  very  definite 


Alliance  for  Progress,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  has  become  famous  In  the  Amer- 
icas during  the  past  year.  From  that 
modest  objective  concerning  commerce. 
the  International  Union  has  developed 
into  the  present  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  which  integrates  into  treaty 
form  the  principles,  purposes  and  pol- 
icies which  the  American  Republics 
have  been  developmg  m  common  since 
1890 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
is  a  regional  group  functioning  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  afforded  in  many 
ways  both  an  organizational  and  a  fimc- 
tional  pattern  for  the  United  Nations  and 
for  other  regional  organizations  In  va- 
rious areas  of  the  world.  OfAdally  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Is 
founded  upon  the  Charter  of  Bogota 
signed  in  1948.  However,  the  root  from 
which  it  has  developed  m  continuous 
and  vigorous  growth  is  that  first  meet- 
ing in  this  capital,  and  establishment  of 
the  International  Union  of  American 
Republics  on  April  14.  1890. 

In  1930  the  povernmg  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  to  dedicate  a  day 
to  inter-American  unity.  April  14  was 
.HO  designated  because  of  its  significance 
in  the  history  of  hemisphere  coopera- 
tion 

Pan  American  Day,  first  proclaimed 
officially  by  President  Hoover  in  1931, 
has  been  proclaimed  similarly  by  every 
succeeding  President.  Over  the  years 
the  proclamation  traditionally  has  come 
to  Include  not  only  April  14  as  the  day 
itself,  but  the  full  pwrlod  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Week.  Pan  American  Day  is  now 
hemispherewide  commemoration  on  the 
part  of  American  Republics.  It  is  in 
fact  the  only  day  of  special  hemisphere 
significance  which  is  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  governments  of  all  the 
American  Republics. 

In  our  commemoration  today  we  can 
look  at  the  long  record  of  achievements 
through  collective  action  and  take  re- 
newed confidence  in  the  solidarity  of  the 
inter-American  system. 

Mr  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  early  days  of  the  I9th  cen- 
tury, statesmen  of  North  America  and 
Latin  America  have  dreamed  of  estab- 
lishing an  American  way  of  life  based 
on  liberty  and  freedom  from  intervention 
by  E^iropean  powers. 

When  the  colonies  of  Latin  America 
revolted  against  Spanish  authority. 
President  Monroe  annunciated  the  doc- 
trine which  has  since  borne  his  name 
and  stood  for  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  Interference  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  her  sister  Re- 
publics. Although  scholars  have  been 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  United  States 
was  not  always  able  to  back  up  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  with  force,  nevertheless  It 
stood  as  an  ideal. 

In  the  land  to  the  south,  development 
of  a  way  of  life  free  from  foreign  inter- 
ference was  advanced  In  detail  by  Simon 
Bolivar  It  was  he  who  was  responsible 
for  calllne:  the  first  Inter- American 
Coni^rt-.ss  which  established  In  principle 
the  concept  of  mutual  security  among 
the  American  Republics. 
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It  was  not  until  the  20th  century, 
however,  that  the  principle  of  mutual 
security  became  a  reality  in  the  face  of 
imminent  threat  from  abroad.  In  the 
dark  days  of  the  thirties  Nazi  and  Fadst 
aggression  overseas  and  fifth  column 
subversion  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  were  real  threats  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  her 
neighbors  to  the  south.  It  was  fortunate 
that  at  successive  conferences  t)geinnlng 
with  that  at  Montevideo  in  1939  the 
American  Republics  moved  closer  to  the 
ideal  of  mutual  cooperation  for  the  com- 
mon defense. 

As  the  Axis  menace  grew  in  force,  so 
the  bonds  among  the  American  Republics 
grew  stronger.  At  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  Republics 
held  in  Lima  in  1938  the  techtUque  of 
consultation  for  the  common  defense  was 
articulated  as  the  policy  of  the  American 
Republics. 

In  large  measure  the  credit  for  draw- 
ing closer  to  U^ie  ideal  of  mutual  con- 
sultation belongs  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  The  patient  give-and-take 
negotiation  wluch  underlay  the  good- 
neighbor  policies  of  Roosevelt  and  Cor- 
dell  Hull  proved  an  effective  antidote 
to  Latin  American  distrust  and  bitter- 
ness engendered  by  U.S.  policies  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  interven- 
tions following  the  Spanish -American 
War.  The  good  faith  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic admlnlsti-atlon  was  demonstrated 
in  action.  The  good-neighbor  policy 
ceased  to  be  a  phrase  and  became  a  pro- 
gram. The  Roosevelt  administration  ap- 
plied with  steadfast  earnestness  the 
principles  of  respect  for  the  political  in- 
tegrity of  her  sister  Republics  and  nego- 
tiation to  lower  tariff  barriers  to  pro- 
vide for  a  mutually  beneficial  fiow  of 
goods. 

The  cooperation  of  the  thirties  became 
active  collaboration  in  the  forties. 
When  the  United  States  was  attacked  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  cor\ference  of  foreign 
ministers  was  called  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
January  1942.  A  general  resolution  was 
passed  which  recommended  severing  all 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers. In  addition,  measures  were  adopted 
to  provide  for  hemispheric  defense.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  United  States, 
the  Latin  American  nations  contributed 
vital  war  materials,  naval  and  alrbases, 
and  figtiting  men  to  the  Allied  war  effort. 

And  now  in  the  sixties  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  and  even  more  dynamic  phase 
of  mter-American  relations.  The  prob- 
lems of  economic  development  have  been 
faced  squarely  with  a  new  program — the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Although  little 
over  a  year  old,  the  impact  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  has  been  felt  through- 
out Latin  America.  The  appeal  of  com- 
munism as  a  solution  to  the  difficult 
tasks  of  social  and  economic  reform  can 
be  weakened  by  the  programs  of  the  Alli- 
ance. 

Once  again  the  American  Republics 
are  closing  ranks  against  an  alien  in- 
truder that  threatens  hemisphere  secu- 
rity. Castro's  Cuba  with  its  attendant 
communism  has  been  expelled  from  the 
Organization  of  American  States  by  a 
vote  of  its  members.  The  expulsion  of 
Cuba   is   a    reflection  of  the   degree   to 


which  the  American  Republics  have 
achiered  solidarity  In  their  determina- 
tion to  solve  the  difficult  problems  of 
social  and  economic  progress  through 
democratic  institutions. 

And  so  we  salute  the  new  Alliance  for 
Progress  this  Pan  American  Day  in  1962 
and  look  forward  to  years  of  dramatic 
achievement  in  the  quest  for  fulfillment 
of  the  Ideals  of  human  liberty. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20 
nations  of  the  Organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  are  diverse  In  peculation, 
area,  and  natural  resources;  and  yet  they 
have  been  able  to  gradually  form  an 
effective,  working  international  organ- 
ization. 

This  relatlonahip  did  not  come  about 
suddenly.  Throughout  the  19th  century 
tentative  approaches  to  inter-American 
imity  were  made  by  Latin  American  na- 
tions and  our  own.  In  1826  Simon  Bol- 
ivar called  the  Congress  of  Panama;  and 
a  Treaty  of  Union,  League,  and  Perpetual 
Confederation  was  signed.  Although  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  only  one  nation, 
it  set  a  significant  precedent,  for  its  prin- 
ciples embodied  the  concept  of  mutual 
security  now  a  permanent  fixture  of 
inter-American  relations.  In  the  1880's 
a  nimiber  of  bills  were  Introduced  in 
Congress  to  authorize  the  President  to 
call  a  Congress  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics to  promote  trade  and  peace. 

Finally,  in  April  1890.  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  Blaine  such  an 
inter-American  conference  took  place. 
The  Conference  adopted  a  plan  of  arbi- 
tration to  abolish  the  use  of  war  and  es- 
tablish a  ];>ermanent  bureau  of  com- 
merce. The  Commercial  Bureau  became 
the  Pan  American  Union,  now  the  sec- 
retariat of  the  Organization  of  American 
States;  and  in  1910  moved  into  its  pres- 
ent headquarters  in  the  "Hoiise  of  Amer- 
icas." Another  important  specialized  or- 
ganization which  dates  from  the  early 
days  is  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau. It  started  as  an  international 
effort  to  wipe  out  yellow  fever  and  ma- 
laria and  today  is  a  part  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

The  present  regional  structure  was  de- 
vised at  the  Ninth  Conference  of  the 
American  States  held  In  Bogot4,  Colom- 
bia, In  1948.  The  name  Organization  of 
the  American  States  was  chosen,  and  the 
multitudinous  treaties  and  conventions 
which  had  grown  up  since  1890  were  In- 
corporated Into  a  single  body  as  the 
American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement. 
A  third  significant  outcome  of  the  Bo- 
gota Conference  was  the  signing  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Man.  Once  again  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  formed  a  new  concept  In 
international  relations,  for  the  American 
declaration  was  the  first  international 
docimient  of  Its  kind. 

And  now  In  our  time  the  exciting  vistas 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have  opened 
up.  In  his  inaugural  address  of  January 
20,  1961,  President  Kennedy  hailed  the 
paramount  nature  of  the  program  with 
these  words:  "To  our  sister  Republics 
south  of  our  border,  we  offer  a  special 
pledge — to  convert  our  good  words  into 
good  deeds — in  a  new  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— to  assist  free  men  and  free  govern- 


ments in  casting  off  the  chains  of 
poverty." 

The  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
were  formalized  in  Uruguay  In  August 
1961.  In  the  declaration  to  the  peoples 
of  America  the  main  bbjeetlTes  of  the 
Alliance  were  spelled  out  as  follows:  To 
improve  and  strengthen  democratic  In- 
stitutions; to  accelerate  economic  and 
social  develoiHnent;  to  carry  out  urban 
and  rural  housing  programs,  thus  provid- 
ing decent  homes  for  all  Americans;  to 
encourage  programs  of  agrarian  reform 
to  correct  imjust  systems  of  land  tenure 
and  use;  to  assure  fair  wages  and  satis- 
factory working  conditions  to  all;  to  wipe 
out  illiteracy ;  to  press  forward  with  pro- 
grams of  health  and  sanitation;  to  re- 
form tax  laws  and  punish  tax  evasion 
severely;  to  maintain  fiscal  policies  which 
will  protect  purchasing  power;  to  stimu- 
late private  enterprise  in  order  to  en- 
courage economic  development;  to  solve 
the  problems  created  by  excessive  price 
fluctuations  in  basic  expiuts;  to  acceler- 
ate the  economic  integration  of  Latin 
America. 

Today  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  are  being  carried  out  in  pro- 
grams of  action.  Throughout  Latin 
America  there  is  the  desire  to  make  the 
Alliance  work.  The  governments  of  our 
sister  nations  are  undertaking  to  improve 
the  real  and  social  position  of  their  citi- 
zens, and  to  stimulate  their  domestic 
economies.  We  in  America  are  giving  of 
our  own  resources  to  assist  them  in  their 
undertaking. 

On  March  28,  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
speaking  up  the  street  in  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  hailed  the  docimient  of  Pimta 
del  Este  as  the  "modem  Magna  Carta  of 
the  Americas." 

We  can  indeed  be  proud  of  America's 
part  in  making  this  a  livizig  docimient. 
And  on  tills  Pan  American  Day,  let  us 
salute  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  pray  for  the  progress  that  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  Pan 
American  Day.  which  the  House  observes 
today,  is  tj'aditlonally  celebrated  on  April 
14.  President  Herbert  Hoover,  issued  the 
first  Presidential  proclaunation  to  give 
"expression  to  the  spirit  of  continental 
solidarity  and  to  the  sentiments  of  cor- 
diality and  friendly  feeling  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  entertain  toward  the  people  and 
governments  of  other  Republics  of  the 
American  Continent." 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  the 
House  observance  of  Pan  American  Day 
should  commence  with  prayer  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning.  Dr. 
Thomlng  is  the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church-on-CarroUton  Manor  In  the 
Sixth  District  of  Maryland.  While  his 
pastoral  role  Is  obviously  close  to  his 
heart  and  his  affection,  he  has  much 
wider  responsibilities  and  an  interna- 
tional reputation. 

Only  last  week,  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post  quoted  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Chalt,  pres- 
ident of  the  Baltimore  Woman's  Com- 
mittee for  Cuban  Freedom  who  said  I>r. 
Thorning  was  selected  as  the  group's 
honorary  chaplain  because  of  his  long 
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standlnc  leadership  In  upholding  free- 
dom and  decency : 

Dr.  Thomlng  hmm  aerTed  Ood  and  coun- 
try aa  a  ptonaar  In  wnphaatMlng  thm  Tltal 
rota  whldi  can  ba  playad  by  ttaa  paopla  of 
tha  Waatam  Bamlaphara  In  building  up  tha 
aocloaoonomle  foundatlona  of  rapraaantatlve 
goranunant  and  In  cooparatlng  In  tha  ef- 
fort to  Ubarata  tba  eaptlTa  nattona. 

Dr.  Thomlng  U  profcMor  of  Latin 
American  history  at  ifarymount  College, 
Arlington.  Va..  anodate  editor  of  World 
Affairs,  advisory  editor  of  the  Amer- 
icas, and  Latin  American  editor  of  the 
Diplomat. 

He  has  served  as  acting  dean  of 
Georgetown  University  Graduate  School 
and  was  elected  as  the  one  honorary 
fellow  from  the  United  States  to  mem- 
bership In  the  Historical  and  Geographic 
Institute  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  Pan  American  Day.  In  observing 
this  day  we  pay  tribute  to  an  adventure 
In  International  community  living. 
Hemispheric  unity,  conceived  136  years 
ago  by  Simon  Bolivar,  was  formally  es- 
tablished 72  years  ago  by  the  founding  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  Prom  that 
modest  beginning  has  grown  the  present 
Organization  of  American  States. 

The  importance  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  cannot  be  overstated. 
It  Is  unique  as  the  world's  oldest  extant 
community  of  nations  whose  continued 
vitality  can  only  be  a  force  of  good  in 
the  world  and  essential  to  the  promotion 
of  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

DiiTlng  the  past  year  developments 
were  such  In  regional  affairs  that  this 
year's  observances  should  take  on  an  ad- 
ditional implication — a  clear  recognition 
of  the  need  for  an  inter-American  alli- 
ance to  attack  as  a  team,  with  increased 
vigor,  the  Immense  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems  of  the  area.  If  we  do 
not  all  join  in  this  attack  there  are 
tyrants  who  will  tell  the  people  that  a  to- 
talitarian system  will  solve  the  problems. 

This  hemisphere  must  have  progress, 
but  without  tyranny.  The  American  Re- 
publics must  work  together  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority,  In  every  sphere  of 
life's  activities  of  free  social  systems  for 
which  this  hemisphere  has  fought  so 
many  times  over,  during  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  We  have  proposed  an 
Alliance — an  Alliance  for  Progress — 
which  will  work  to  do  away  with  tyranny. 
The  success  of  this  Alliance  will  rest 
largely  with  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  the  agency  for  collective  ac- 
tion In  all  areas  of  mutual  hemispheric 
Interest. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  will  be 
responsive  to  the  challenges  generated 
by  the  conditions  existing  in  its  member 
nations  and  the  urgent  need  for  social 
and  economic  changes.  In  fact  it  has 
already  made  great  strides  in  assisting 
member  nations  to  Improve  development 
planning  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance so  these  nations  may  participate  in 
the  Alliance. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker 
almost  three-fourths  of  a  century  has 
transpired  since  the  American  Republics 


established  their  first  permanent  co- 
operative venture,  a  little  commercial 
bureau  here  in  Washington. 

After  that  first  gathering  in  1890,  dele- 
gates from  the  American  nations  began 
to  acquire  the  novel  habit  of  getting  to- 
gether In  peacetime  to  discuss  matters 
of  common  Interest.  Almost  Imper- 
ceptibly, with  each  conference  the 
agenda  grew. 

At  the  second  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence, held  In  Montevideo  in  1901.  the 
question  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  was  considered.  At  Rio  in  1906. 
resolutions  were  adopted  recommending 
that  each  nation  Instruct  its  delegates 
to  the  next  Hague  Conference  to  work 
for  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration.  Two 
years  later  the  American  Republics 
called  a  pan-American  scientlflc  confer- 
ence In  Chile,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
special  conferences  dealing  with  such 
varied  matters  as  labor,  journalism, 
taxation,  and  the  rights  of  women.  The 
fourth  Pan  American  Conference  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910  considered  trade- 
marks, copyrights,  and  patents,  pecuni- 
ary claims,  and  Introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment in  international  relations  with  a 
resolution  favoring  the  interchange  of 
students  and  professors. 

Some  ringing  oratory  resoundtKl  at 
these  first  meetings  Speaker  after 
speaker  extolled  pan-American  brother- 
hood and  evoked  the  name  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  great  liberator,  who  decades 
before  had  urijed  hemisphere  unity  and 
cooperation. 

The  oratory  soon  soured,  however,  as 
the  United  States  embarked  on  an  era 
of  "dollar  diplomacy."  Some  of  l.Atin 
America's  most  brilliant  writers  de- 
nounced "Yankee  imperialism."  The 
famed  poet.  Ruben  Dario.  summed  up 
Latin  American  bitterness  in  his  ode  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt ; 

You  would  need,  RiXMevelt.  to  be  appointed 

by  Ood  himself. 
The  terrible   Marksman   and   mlKhty   Hunter 
In  order  to  hold  ua  In  your  Iron  claws 

After  World  War  I  the  Latin  American 
nations  hurried  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations,  hoping  to  find  in  it  a  counter- 
vailing force  against  what  they  had  come 
to  regard  as  the  "colossus  of  the  north." 

When  the  American  Republics  re- 
sumed their  conferences  after  World 
War  I.  first  in  Chile  in  1923,  then  In  Ha- 
vana in  1928.  the  U.S.  representatives 
encountered  a  barrage  of  critici-sm  and 
recriminations.  Bolivar's  starry  ideal 
may  have  been  in  the  background,  but 
it  cast  a  pale  glow. 

The  foundations  of  a  policy  of  true 
hemisphere  solidarity  and  collaboration 
were  not  laid  until  1933.  Not  until  the 
United  States  signed  a  treaty  obligating 
itself  to  a  hands-off  policy  in  Latin 
America  could  we  begin  to  establish  the 
friendly  attitudes  essential  to  hemisphere 
unity. 

The  great  Pranklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
good-neighbor  policy  erased  Latin  Amer- 
ican fears  and  antagonisms  which  im- 
paired effective  cooperation  One  astute 
observer  of  the  inter-American  scene,  the 
scholar  Bryce  Wood,  points  out  some  of 
the  factors  which  contributed  to  Roose- 
velt's extraordinary  success  in  reversing 


the  Latin  American  tidal  wave  of  hatred 
for  the  United  SUtes.  Writes  Dr.  Wood: 
Theae  men  (of  the  Department  of  Stata  In 
Rooaevelt's  admlnUtraUon )  wara  not  aaao- 
clatad.  In  tha  minds  of  Latin  Amarlcana, 
with  the  Nlcaraguan  Intervention,  with  gov- 
ernmental support  for  t7.S.  bualnaaa  entar- 
prUe  In  Latin  America,  or  with  the  poUclaa  of 
DS  bankers  and  Investment  bouaaa.  Con- 
sequently, there  existed  a  wUllngnaaa  to  be- 
lieve In  the  sincerity  of  Rooaavelt  and  bU 
colleaguea  that  could  not  be  araaad.  but 
recriminations  became  stale  aa  hopa  graw  in 
a  fresh  start  with  a  spirit  exuberantly  az- 
preeaed  by  new  men  who  were  untranuneled 
by  the  past 

Furthermore,  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ple, who  themselves  yearned  for  a  new 
deal  in  life,  admired  and  appreciated  a 
US  f*re8ident  who  sought  to  help  the  lit- 
tle man  in  his  own  country. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  parallel  be- 
tween events  today  and  those  of  30  years 
ago.  It  has  been  widely  commented  that 
President  Kennedy's  election  was  greet- 
ed throughout  Latin  America  with  pro- 
fuse joy  Our  colleagues,  Mr  Seloem  and 
Mr  Pascell.  on  their  return  from  a  study 
mission  to  the  region  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  shortly  after 
the  1980  elections,  reported : 

We  found  almost  unanimous  support  for 
PreAldent  Kennedy  and  ^reat  expectations  of 
what  his  administration  might  mean  for 
Latin  America  When  pressed  for  an  expla- 
nation (or  their  enthusiastic  reaction  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  victory.  Venezuelan,  Braslllan, 
Argentine.  Chilean,  Bolivian,  and  Panama- 
nian uniformly  replied  that  It  meant  "a  re- 
turn to  the  good-neighbor  policy"  or  a  "new 
er.i    In    Inter-Amerlcan    relations." 

Other  commentators  have  remarked 
the  frequency  with  which  our  Latin 
American  friends  linked  the  names  of 
Kennedy  and  Roosevelt.  Apparently. 
our  neighbors  believed  that  the  new 
President  of  the  United  States  shared 
Roosevelt's  concern  for  the  humble,  be 
they  nations  or  Individuals. 

What  Dr.  Wood  has  said  about  the 
Roosevelt  administration  Is  a  peculiarly 
apt  description  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  Its  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica Changing  only  the  verbs  to  the 
present  tense,  it  reads: 

Recriminations  become  stale  as  hope  grows 
tn  a  fresh  start  with  a  spirit  ezubarantly 
expressed  by  new  men  who  are  untrammeled 
by  the  past. 

As  the  good-neighbor  policy  opened 
a  new  and  fruitful  era  of  inter -American 
friendship  and  cooperation,  so  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  can  be  the  beginning 
of  an  epoch  in  which  man's  Imagination, 
energies,  and  sense  of  social  responsibil- 
ity create  the  prosperous  and  free  hem- 
isphere which  all  Americans  so  deeply 
desire 

Mr  PARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  am  constantly  studying  the  grave 
crises  which  crop  up  from  Berlin  to 
Katanga  to  Vietnam.  But  no  area  of 
the  world  gives  more  cause  for  concern 
today  than  does  Latin  America. 

A  rundown  of  conditions  tn  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  Is  dishearten- 
ing The  Argentine  military  have 
ousted  the  constitutional  president  and 
the  future  political  stability  of  that 
nation  is  in  balance. 
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Brazil,  with  over  half  its  70  million 
people  living  just  above  starvation  level, 
stumbles  along  with  huge  budget  def- 
icits, a  runaway  Inflation,  and  at  the 
helm  an  experimental  parliamentary - 
type  government  which  we  sincerely  hope 
will  prove  satisfactory. 

Peru,  where  the  disinherited  Indians 
are  moving  on  to  vast  estates  and  fight- 
ing the  troops  sent  to  keep  them  out, 
holds  elections  in  June,  with  the  army 
already  threatening  to  frustrate  the 
popular  win  If  the  candidate  for  the  non- 
Communist  left  wins. 

Venezuela's  moderate  reform  govern- 
ment under  Betancourt  is  constantly 
harassed  by  the  radical  left  and  right, 
complicating  an  already  monumental 
task  of  instituting  democratic  reforms. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  that  sad 
little  country  where  30  years  of  tyranny 
has  only  recently  come  to  an  end,  walks 
a  slender  tightrope  of  domestic  peace  as 
gory  tales  of  the  TrujlUo  regime  e;nerge 
into  the  light,  public  indignation  de- 
mands justice,  and  the  interim  govern- 
ment fears  to  move  against  possible  cul- 
prits who  still  occupy  p>ositions  of 
strength  in  the  armed  forces. 

I  could  go  on  country-by -country 
with  a  recital  that  leaves  little  room  for 
optimism.  Despite  the  baffling  task 
ahead  to  bring  a  measure  of  peace  and 
social  justice  to  a  continent  wracked  by 
ancient  social  inequities,  modem  de- 
mands for  readjustments,  and  Commu- 
nist fishing  in  troubled  waters,  we  cannot 
throw  up  our  hands  in  horror  and  resign 
from  the  race. 

On  this,  the  72d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  inter- 
American  cooperation,  we  should  take 
renewed  vigor  and  determination  In  re- 
calling the  satisfying  history  of  inter- 
American  solidarity  in  meeting  chal- 
lenges in  the  past.  We  should  keep  our 
heads  when  isolated  incidents  occur 
which  try  our  patience — as  the  state - 
government's  expropriations  in  Brazil — 
always  remembering  that  a  few  trees  do 
not  make  a  forest.  Above  all.  we  should 
redouble  our  faith  and  determination  to 
prove  that  freemen,  working  together 
for  the  common  good,  can  achieve  their 
goals,  that  we  North  Americans  as  close 
friend  and  neighbor  shall  do  all  we  can 
by  whatever  means  to  assist  in  the  flow- 
ering of  all  the  good  existent  in  South 
America. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
designated  today  for  the  celebration  of 
the  7  2d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Union, 
which  is  the  oldest  organization  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world,  throughout  Its  72 
years  has  worked  stanchly  for  the 
Ideals  which  freemen  everywhere  live 
by. 

Operating  from  a  firm  foundation 
based  on  the  principles  of  noninterven- 
tion, disapproval  of  territorial  conquest 
by  forceful  means,  legal  equality,  and 
collective  defense,  the  Pan  American 
Union — in  its  present  form  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States — stands 
as  the  uniting  force  In  the  American  Re- 
publics for  common  progress  and  de- 
fense. 

Long  a  leader  In  the  field  of  economic 
and  social  development  In  Latin  America, 


the  CAS  stands  as  the  first  bulwark 
against  International  communism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  Organiza- 
tion, through  the  years,  has  been  the 
mediator  of  many  disputes  arising  from 
the  problems  of  starvation,  lack  of  land, 
the  population  explosion,  and  political 
turmoil.  Today,  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  American  Republics  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  will  enable  free  people  of  this 
hemisphere  to  know  an  environment 
composed  of  homes,  work  and  land, 
health,  and  schools. 

The  successes  of  the  OAS  during  the 
turbulent  years  since  Its  foundation  In 
1890  deserve  the  highest  note  and  can 
serve  well  as  the  guidelines  and  vehicles 
of  the  future  for  peace,  freedom,  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  do- 
mestic or  foreign  question  engenders 
more  widespread  support  among  the 
American  ijeople  than  the  desire  for 
friendly,  cooperative  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors.  Year  after 
year  Congress  has  reflected  this  public 
sentiment  with  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  for  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  Inter-American  ties. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  in  com- 
memoration of  the  72d  anniversary  of  the 
inter-American  system.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  from  the  fledgling  commercial  bu- 
reau established  in  1898  Is  a  great  saga 
in  the  annals  of  mankind's  struggle  for 
international  peace. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
has  piled  up  an  impressive  record.  Its 
success  In  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, for  which  it  has  evolved  orl6:lnal 
procedures,  Is  unmatched  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  OAS  also  provides  a 
framework  through  which  differing  views 
on  economic  and  other  matters  can  be 
debated  and  harmonized,  thus  increas- 
ing the  chances  for  amicable  relations. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  precursors  of 
inter- American  unity;  to  those,  like 
Slm6n  Bolivar,  who  first  envisioned  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  peaceful  col- 
laboration, and  to  the  many  in  later 
years  who,  without  benefit  of  blueprint 
or  precedent,  built  a  living  Instrument 
from  Bolivar's  dream. 

It  is  now  our  turn  to  demonstrate  the 
ingenuity  and  devotion  necessary  to  meet 
new  challenges  to  hemisphere  peace  and 
security. 

ITie  social  injustice  and  human  despair 
prevalent  In  much  of  Latin  America 
pnxnises  to  erupt  into  revolutionary 
chaos  unless  solutions  to  Latin  America's 
staggering  problems  are  forthcoming. 
Meanwhile,  the  emergence  of  a  Commu- 
nist government  In  Cuba,  dedicated  to 
the  disruption  of  the  pan-American 
system,  possess  a  severe  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  all  the  Americas.  We  must 
devise  new  avenues  of  cooperation  to 
safeguard  Latin  America  for  the  free 
world. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  oldest,  most  successful  interna- 
tional arrangement  in  the  world,  let  us 
join  with  our  fellow  Americans  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere  in  renewed 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  freedom 


and  justice  upon  which  our  pan- Ameri- 
can system  is  founded. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  cele- 
bration of  this  72d  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
now  known  as  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the 
commmon  bonds  which  unite  us  with  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America. 

All  our  countries  are  melting  pots  of 
peoples  and  cultures.  Our  countries 
were  once  colonies;  and  in  their  desire  to 
rule  their  own  destinies  our  forefathers 
fought  for  their  Independence,  won  it, 
and  established  representative  constitu- 
tional democracies  founded  on  the  high 
regard  for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
man. 

Because  of  <thls  similarity  of  back- 
grovmds,  we  are  a  family  of  nations 
whose  cooperative  effort*  are  based  on 
mutually  high  regard  and  affection  for 
each  other.  These  bonds  led  inevitably 
to  the  establishment  of  the  system  of 
inter- American  cooperation  that  has  be- 
come an  outstanding  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful international  community  of  na- 
tions. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
Is  foimded  upon  the  solid  bases  achieved 
by  many  years  of  collective  effort.  Its 
charter  gathers  together  the  basic  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  numerous  pan-Amer- 
ican agreements  which  many  years  of 
trial  had  shown  to  be  best.  We  should 
all  take  time  to  review  and  remind  our- 
selves what  the  charter  means  to  our 
welfare,  and  how  the  OAS  assures  that 
the  precepts  contained  in  the  charter  re- 
main alike  and  resix)nslve  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

Sf>ecial  note  should  also  be  taken  of 
the  work  of  three  of  its  deisendent  or- 
ganizations: the  Inter -American  Social 
and  Economic  Council,  which  coordi- 
nates all  official  Inter-American  social 
and  economic  activities;  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Coimcil  of  Jurists,  which  foments 
interest  in  the  progressive  development 
of  International  law;  and  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Cultural  Coimcil.  which  pro- 
motes understanding  through  education- 
al, scientific,  and  cultural  exchange. 

The  observance  of  this  day  In  tribute 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  its  accomplishment  is  more  impor- 
tant today  than  ever  before.  In  recalling 
the  common  traditions  and  ideals  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  is  Important  to 
note  that  these  very  ties  will  provide  the 
necessary  understanding  of  our  common 
goals  to  insure  the  success  of  needed 
social  and  economic  reforms. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  following  the  re- 
marks I  have  just  made;  and  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  Members  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord  on  the  subject  of 
Pan  American  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE   LATE    HONORABLE   PEARL 
PEDEN  OLDFIELD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
t2ie  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
M1LI.S]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
passing  of  a  former  Representative  of 
the  Second  District  of  Arkansas.  Hon. 
Pearl  Peden  Oldfleld.  widow  of  the  late 
Honorable  WiUlam  A.  Oldfield.  Mrs. 
Oldfleld  departed  this  life  Thursday, 
having  been  stricken  with  a  heart  attack 
at  her  home  here  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Oldfleld  won  a  special  election 
for  the  Second  District  of  Arkansas,  the 
district  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  on  January  9.  1929,  to  suc- 
ceed her  husband  who  had  represented 
that  district  from  March  4.  1909.  until 
his  death.  Mrs.  Oldfleld  served  during 
the  balance  of  the  70th  Congress  and 
until  March  3.  1931.  She  was  not  a 
candidate  for  renomination  in  1930. 

Mrs.  Oldfleld  was  born  at  Cotton 
Plant,  Woodruff  County.  Ark.,  on  De- 
cember 2.  1876.  She  attended  the  public 
schools  and  Arkansas  College  at  Bates- 
ville.  Ark.  She  married  the  late  Honor- 
able William  A.  Oldfleld  in  1901.  Mrs. 
Oldfleld  remained  in  Washington  after 
her  retirement  from  Congress  in  March 
1931,  and  continued  active  in  the  Con- 
gressional Club  and  other  social  and 
charitable  organizations.  However,  she 
retained  her  ties  to  the  Second  District 
of  Arkansas  through  her  many  friends 
and  relatives,  and  maintained  her 
Methodist  Church  membership  in  Bates- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Oldfleld  leaves  a  nephew,  retired 
Navy  Capt.  Robert  C.  Peden.  and  a  niece. 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  T.  KaufTman.  of  Kansas 
City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Oldfleld  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  with  great  dis- 
tinction. She  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  succeed  her  husband  in  Con- 
gress. Her  husband.  In  turn,  had  served 
with  great  distinction  as  a  Representa- 
tive until  his  death.  While  her  term  of 
service  was  short,  it  was  characterized 
by  loyal  and  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty  as  a  Ftepresentative  of  the  Second 
District  of  Arkansas. 

Mrs.  Oldfleld  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  who  had  courage,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  commonsense.  together 
with  tolerance  and  understanding.  She 
had  the  characteristics  which  we  associ- 
ate with  the  finest  pioneer  woman. 

To  her  intimates.  Mrs.  Oldfleld  wa.s 
known  as  "Miss  Pearl."  Her  serenity 
and  strength  were  an  inspiration  to 
many  individuals  much  younger. 

Mrs.  Oldfleld  served  during  a  period 
of  great  economic  change — in  the  great 
depression.  She  worked  hard  to  see  to 
It  that  appropriate  steps  were  taken 
looking  toward  recovery 

Mrs.  Oldfleld  was  a  distlnguishec!  and 
able  dtlsen  of  her  district,  her  State,  and 
her  Nation.  I  know  all  who  had  the 
prlvHege  of  knowing  her  will  grieve  her 
rawing.  I  extend  to  her  nepbew  and 
niece  and  her  many  friends  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolences. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  RECORD  VOTES 
TODAY  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL  18 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  record 
votes,  other  than  those  on  the  adoption 
of  rules  and  procedural  matters,  that  de- 
velop on  Tuesday.  April  17,  be  postponed 
until  Wednesday.  April  18. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


•  THE  LIBERAL  PAPERS  ' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  R0C)SEVP:LT  Mr  Speaker.  I  re- 
gret that  a  most  important  engagement 
prevents  me  from  beinn  in  the  House  at 
the  time  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
I  Mr  Stafford  I  and  his  nine  Republican 
colleagues  intend  to  discuss  "The  Liberal 
Papers."  for  I  would  like  to  be  present 
m  view  of  my  previous  comments  in  the 
Rkcx>rd  regarding  this  book  Neverthe- 
less, I  shall  n  ad  the  Record,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  comment  on  their  re- 
marks. I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my 
colleagues  m  advusing  me  that  my  name 
will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
their  remark.s.  and  I  will  certainly  re- 
ciprocate their  generosity. 


PENSIONS  FXDR  WORLD   WAR   I 
VETERANS 

Mr  DENTON  Mr  Rptaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DENTON  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
filed  Di.scharge  Petition  No  4.  which 
would  discharge  Hou.se  Resolution  585. 
which  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  'HR  3745'  providing  for  pay- 
ing pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
World  War  I  hsts  been  over  for  43 '  2 
years.  No  veterans  of  any  other  war 
have  waited  that  long  a  period  before 
receiving  a  pension. 

I  happen  to  be  a  veteran  of  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  I  cannot  help 
contrasting  the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment the  veterans  of  World  War  n  re- 
ceived as  compared  with  those  of  World 
War  I.  The  veterans  of  World  War  II 
received  greater  mustering-out  pay.  and 
in  addition  they  received  terminal  leave, 
and  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
they  had  the  OI  bill  of  rights,  giving 
them  01  loans  with  the  right  to  buy  a 
home  or  go  into  business  atKl  have  edu- 
cational advantages  such  as  a  college 
education  and  on-the-job  training. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Members  on 
my  right  that  the  Democratic  platform 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I  have  iK>t  been  treated 
the  same  as  the  veterans  of  other  wars 


and  says  that  that  would  be  corrected. 
I  hope  enough  Members  will  sign  this 
discharge  petition  so  we  can  bring  this 
matter  before  Congress. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Con.sent  Calendar. 


METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  2049* 
to  provide  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  shall  conduct  a  program  of 
Investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS     Mr  Speaker,  I  object. 


PRINCE  CiEORGES  COUNTY.  MD.. 
SCHOOL  BOARD 

Ihe  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6759  > 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty School  Board,  Maryland. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prej;:ilce. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH   ACT 

llie  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8962) 
to  revise  the  formula  for  apportioning 
cash  assistance  funds  among  the  States 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  pasiwl 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PARAPLEGIC  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  caUcd  the  biU  (HR.  4012) 
to  amend  section  801  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  assistance  In 
acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  for 
certain  blind  veterans  who  have  sofTered 
the  lo.ss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

17ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  scntieman  froiB  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BURIAL  EXPENSES  OP  CERTAIN 
DECEASED  VETERANS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R  4901  > 
to  amend  section  904.  title  SI.  United 
States  Code,  so  that  burial  allowances 
might  be  paid  In  cases  where  dtseharges 
were  changed   by  competent  autliortty 
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after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dishon- 
orable to  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

'  Br  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AvicTxca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
904.  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  alter  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"If  the  burial  allowance  was  not  payable  at 
the  death  of  the  veteran  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  discharge  from  the  service,  but 
after  his  death  his  discharge  has  been  cor- 
rected by  competent  authority  so  as  to  re- 
flet't  a  discharge  from  the  service  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable,  then  the 
burial  allowance  may  be  paid  If  a  claim  Is 
filed  within  two  years  from  whichever  last 
occurs,  the  date  of  correction  of  the  discharge 
or  the  efTecllve  date  of  this  sentence." 

Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  from  the  date  of  approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTABLISHING  OFFICES  OF  VET- 
ERANS" ADMINISTRATION  IN  EU- 
ROPE. AUTHORIZING  FURNISHING 
ABROAD  OF  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  FOR  SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED   DISABILITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9561) 
to  amend  section  624  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
abroad  of  hospital  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices for  wartime  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATUTORY  AWARD  FOR  APHONIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10066' 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  additional  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with  resulting 
complete  aphonia. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAYMENT  OF  THE  COSTS  OF  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AT 
UNIVERSITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6984* 
to  provide  for  a  method  of  payment  of 
indirect  costs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
educational  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vmted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  here- 


after provision  may  be  made  in  cost-type  re- 
search and  development  contracts  (includ- 
ing grants)  with  universities,  colleges,  or 
other  educational  Institutions  for  payment 
of  reimbursable  indirect  costs  on  the  basis 
of  predetermined  fixed-percentage  rates  ap- 
plied to  the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of 
the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VALIDATION  OP  SPECIAL  STATION 
PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCES  AND 
BASIC  ALLOWANCES  FOR  QUAR- 
TERS MADE  TO  CERTAIN  COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10195) 
to  validate  payments  of  certain  special 
station  per  diem  allowances  and  certain 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  made  in 
good  faith  to  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRD  PARTY  LIABILITY  FOR  THE 
COST  OF  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  AND  TREATMENT  FUR- 
NISHED BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  298)  to 
provide  for  the  recovery  from  tortiously 
liable  third  persons  of  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  and  treatment 
furnished  by  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
in  any  case  in  which  the  United  States  is 
authorized  or  required  by  law  to  furnish 
hospital,  medical,  surgical,  or  dental  care 
and  treatment  (including  prostheses  and 
medical  appliances)  to  a  person  who  is  In- 
jured or  suffers  a  disease,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  under  circumstances  cre- 
ating a  tort  liability  upon  some  third  per- 
son (other  than  or  in  addition  to  the  United 
States)  to  pay  damages  therefor,  the  United 
States  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right  or 
claim  that  the  injured  or  diseased  person, 
his  guardian,  personal  representative,  estate, 
dependents,  or  survivors  has  against  such 
third  person  with  respect  to  the  care  and 
treatment  so  furnished  or  to  be  furnished. 
The  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  furnishing  such  care  or  treat- 
ment may  also  require  the  Injured  or  diseased 
person,  his  guardian,  personal  representative, 
estate,  dependents,  or  survivors,  as  appro- 
priate, to  assign  his  claim  or  cause  of  action 
against  the  third  person  to  the  extent  of  that 
right  or  claim. 

(b)  The  United  States  may.  to  enforce 
such  right  of  subrogation  or  assignment,  or 
both  ( 1 )  Institute  and  prosecute  legal  pro- 
ceedings, in  a  State  or  Federal  court,  either 
alone  (In  Its  own  name  or  in  the  name  of 
the  Injured  person,  his  guardian,  personal 
representative,  estate,  dependents,  or  stxr- 
vivors)  or  In  conjunction  with  the  injured 
or  diseased  person,  his  guardian,  personal 
representative,  estate,  dependents,  or  sur- 
vivors; or  (2)  Intervene  or  Join  in  any  action 


or  proceeding  brought  by  th«  injured  or 
diseased  person,  bis  guardian,  personal  repre- 
sentative, estate,  dependents,  or  survivors, 
against  the  third  person  who  is  liable  xor  the 
injiuy  or  disease. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  may  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  Act,  including 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  hospital,  medical,  surgical,  or 
dental  care  and  treatment  (Including  pros- 
theses and  medical  appliances)  fiu-nlshed  or 
to  be  ftimlshed. 

(b)  To  the  extent  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (a) ,  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
concerned  may  ( 1 )  compromise,  or  settle  and 
execute  a  release  of,  any  claim  which  the 
United  States  has  by  virtue  of  sutR'ogation  or 
asslgiunent  under  section  1;  or  (2)  waive  any 
such  claim,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government,  or  If  he  deter- 
mines that  collection  would  result  in  undue 
hardship  upon  the  person  who  suffered  the 
Injury  or  disease  resulting  in  care  or  treat- 
ment descrlt)ed  in  section  1. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  does  not  limit  or  repeal 
any  other  provision  of  law  providing  for 
recovery  by  the  United  States  of  the  cost  of 
care  and  treatment  described  In  section  1. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fourth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  enacted. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "States"  In- 
sert "and  except  employers  of  seamen 
treated  under  the  provisions  of  section  322 
of  the  Act  of  July  1.  1944,  58  Stat.  696,  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  5  249". 

Page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word  "shall"  In- 
sert "have  a  right  to  recover  from  said  third 
person  the  reasonable  value  of  the  care  and 
treatment  so  furnished  or  to  be  furnished 
and  shall,  as  to  this  right,". 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "with  respect". 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "the"  insert 
"extent  of  the  reasonable  value  of  the". 

Page  2,  lines  11-22,  strike  out  all  after 
"right"  in  subsection  "b"  and  Insert:  ",  (1) 
intervene  or  Join  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
brought  by  the  injured  or  diseased  person, 
his  guardian,  personal  representative,  estate, 
dependents,  or  survivors,  against  the  third 
person  who  Is  liable  for  the  injtuy  or  disease; 
or  (2)  if  such  action  or  proceeding  is  not 
commenced  within  six  months  after  the  first 
day  In  which  care  and  treatment  is  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  .the  injury  or  disease  involved,  institute 
and  prosecute  legal  proceedings,  against  the 
third  person  who  Is  liable  for  the  injury  or 
disease,  in  a  State  or  Federal  court,  either 
alone  (in  Its  own  name  or  In  the  name  of 
the  Injured  person,  his  guardian,  personal 
representative,  estate,  dependents,  or  sur- 
vivors) or  in  conjunction  with  the  injured 
or  diseased  person,  his  guardian,  personal 
representative,  estate,  dependents,  or  sur- 
vivors." 

Page  2,  following  line  22,  insert  a  new  sub- 
section (c)   as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  hospital,  medical,  sur- 
gical, or  dental  care  and  treatment  (includ- 
ing prostheses  and  medical  appliances)  fur- 
nished by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
an  eligible  vet«;ran  for  a  service-connected 
disability  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
17  of   title  38,  United   States  Code." 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "subrogation  or 
assignment  under"  and  insert  "the  right 
established  by". 

Page  3,  line  13,  at  the  end  of  section  2 
insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(c)  No  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  right  afforded  under 
this  legislation  shall  operate  to  deny  to  the 
injured  person  the  recovery  for  that  por- 
tion of  his  damage  not  covered  hereunder." 
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The    committee 
asreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engroeaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wai  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TERCENTTENARY 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  resohitlon  (8J. 
Res.  147)  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  North  Carolina  Tercentenary 
Celebration  Commission  to  formulate 
and  Implement  plans  to  commemorate 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  aad  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pres^it  consideration  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  about  this  resolution. 
Eto  I  understand  that  this  is  a  6-day 
celebration? 

Mr.  WHTTENKR.  This  Is  a  celebra- 
tion commemorating  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It 
does  not  Involve  any  expenditure  of  the 
funds  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pression that  this  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $104)00. 

Mr.  WHITKNER.  No.  there  Is  no  such 
provision.  The  resolution  passed  the 
other  body  and  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina  who  intro- 
duced this  resolution  that  there  would 
be  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentieman.  I  intro- 
duced an  Identical  resolution.  It  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House.  The 
pending  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 147.  was  substituted  for  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  introduced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Wbereaa  the  year  1903  will  mark  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  charter  by  which  King  Charles 

II  oX  Kngland  conveyed  to  Edward.  Karl  of 
Clarendon;  Oeorge.  Duke  of  Albemarle;  V711- 
Uam,  Lord  Craven;  John,  Lord  BerlLeley; 
Anthony,  Lord  Aahley:  Sir  Oeorge  Carteret, 
knight  and  baronet;  Sir  WUUam  Berkeley, 
knight:  and  Sir  John  Colleton,  knight  and 
baronet  "all  that  territory  or  tract  of  ground 
situate,  lying  and  being  within  our  do- 
mlnlona  In  America  extending  from  the  north 
end  of  *  *  *  Luck  laland  which  Ilea  •  •  • 
wlthlQ  Biz  and  thirty  degrees  of  the  northern 
latitude,  and  to  the  west  aa  far  as  the  South 
Seas,  and  so  southerly  as  far  as  the  River 
St.  Matthias,  which  borders  upon  the  coast 
of  Florida  and  within  one  and  thirty  degrees 
of  northern  latitude,  and  west  In  a  direct 
line  as  far  as  the  South  Seas  aforesaid  •  •  • 
to  have,  use,  exercise  and  enjoy  *  *  *  as 
*  *  *  true  and  absoluts  Ixurds  and  Proprie- 
tories •  *  •  (with  authority  to  make  and) 
enact  under  their  seals  •  •  •  uij  laws 
whatsoever,  either  pertaining  to  th«  public 
state  of  the  said  province  or  to  the  private 
utUlty   of  parUciUar   persona,  according    to 


their  bast  dlseretton.  of  and  with  the  advice, 
ssBsnt  and  approbation  of  tbs  freemen  at 
the  said  prcvlnca.  or  the  greater  part  at  them, 
or  o<  their  delegates  or  depttUea  *   *   *:"and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  event  oonatltutea  a 
major  landmark  In  the  early  history  of  North 
CaroUna  and  of  the  United  States  as  an 
English  Colony:   and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  and  desirable  that  we 
commemorate  the  beginnings  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  together  with  Its  subfle- 
quent  history  and  futiire  role  In  the  family 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  beneflt  of  all 
the  people  of  our  Nation,  and 

Whereas  a  commemoration,  with  cireful 
planning,  can  be  nf  enduring,  rather  than 
transitory,  worth  to  our  people:  Nnw,  there- 
fore, be  tt 

Resolt^d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  know  n 
as  the  North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion Commission  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  Joint  resolution  as  the  "Commission") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  members 
as  follows: 

1 1 )  Ifour  members  who  ahtkU  be  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Four  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(31  Seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

(b)  The  President  shall  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, designate  one  of  the  members  up- 
pointed  by  him  to  serve  a^  Chairman.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
no  salary. 

Sec  a.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  to  develop  and  to  execute  suit- 
able plans  for  the  celebration  of  a  series  'if 
anjlversarlee  occurring  during  19*3.  com- 
memorating the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Carolina  charter  of  1603.  together 
with  significant  events  in  the  history  of 
North  Carollns  from  1663  to  1763.  txjth  years 
Inclusive. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  Uie 
CjmmLsslon  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
and  to  assist  the  Carolina  Charter  Tercen- 
tenary Commission  and  any  other  agency 
created  or  designated  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  fcjr  the 
purjxjee  of  planning  and  promoting  the  Caro- 
lina charter  tercentenary  celebration  If 
the  partlclpaUon  of  other  nations  In  the 
celebration  Is  deemed  advisable,  the  Com- 
mission Riay  convmunlcate  to  that  end  with 
the  govemnnents  of  such  nations  through 
the  Department  of  State 

8«c.  8  The  Commission  may  employ, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
such  employees  as  may  be  necessary  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions.  Service  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  on 
a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or  with- 
out compensation,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
service  or  employment  bringing  such  Indi- 
vidual within  the  provisions  of  section  281, 
283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  of  the  United  States  (5  U  S  C.  99) 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services:  to  cooperate  with  patriotic 
and  historical  societies  and  with  InsUtu- 
tlons  of  learning;  and  to  call  upon  other 
Federal  departments  ur  agencies  fur  their 
advice  and  assistance  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution.  The  Com- 
mission, to  such  extent  as  It  finds  to  be 
necessary,  may,  without  regard  tti  the  laws 
and  procedures  applicable  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, procure  supplies,  services,  and  property 
and  make  contracts,  and  may  exercise  those 


powers  that  are  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  efflclently  and  in  the  public  Interest  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  ahall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  ofllce  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records  ol 
such  expenditures  and  who  shall  account 
also  for  all  funds  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. Including  an  accounting  of  funds 
received  and  expended,  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Congress  within  three 
months  following  the  celebrations  aa  pre- 
scribed by  this  Joint  resolution. 

( c )  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sion remaining  up>on  termination  of  the  cele- 
bration may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  purpoees  of  the  national  park 
system  or  may  t>e  dlspoeed  of  as  svtrplus 
property.  The  net  revenues,  after  payment 
of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from  Com- 
mission activities,  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtee. 

Sac.  5  TTie  Commission  shall  expire  upon 
the  completion  of  Its  duties,  but  In  no  event 
Liter  than  AprU   1.   1964. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
doied  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
ttie  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PILING  CL-MMS  IN  CHAPTER  XI 
BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  4856)  to 
amend  sections  334,  367,  and  369  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  US  C.  734,  767,  769 > 
and  lo  add  a  new  section  355  so  as  to 
require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to  limit  the 
time  within  which  claims  may  be  filed 
in  chapter  XI  (arrangement)  proceed- 
ings to  the  time  pre.scrlbed  by  section 
57n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
93n>. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
tlie  n^ht  to  object,  as  I  understand  It. 
this  Is  the  first  of  two  bills  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  dealing  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  Is  it  made  necessary  by 
the  accelerated  rate  of  bankruptcies? 

Mr  FORRESTER.  No,  sir.  This  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  some- 
thing that  ought  to  have  been  done  at 
the  time  the  law  was  placed  upon  the 
books.  As  the  law  stands,  the  person 
who  goes  into  this  form  of  bankruptcy 
can  List  his  creditors  and  the  moneys  will 
be  distributed  accordmg  to  the  list  that 
this  bankrupt  sets  up.  What  we  want 
to  do  Ls  to  change  that  so  that  anyone 
who  has  a  valid  claim  can  came  in  and 
file  his  claim  within  a  perlod^of  6 
months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  extend  or  re- 
strict the  time  of  filing? 

Mr   FORRESTER.     It  restricts. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  is  the  present 
period  for  filing? 

Mr  FORRESTER  The  present  time 
Ls  Just  the  time  the  petition  is  filed  by 
the  bankrupt. 

Mr  BK)RD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Either  the  pubUc  ad- 
dre.s.s  .system  is  not  operating  correctly 
or  It  is  not  being  manned  properly.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  the  public  ad- 
dress system  looked  Into.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other  It  has  not  been  working 
well  all  afternoon.    I  make  the  point  of 
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order  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  

Mr,  FORRESTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  can  hear  me  now  or  not.  I 
might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
particular  bill  passed  this  House  last 
year  as  H.R.  7727.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fobs]  was  ac- 
quainted with  It  at  that  time.  Of  course, 
I  realize  that  after  the  lapse  of  time  one 
cannot  keep  all  matters  of  this  kind  In 
mind,  but  I  assure  the  gentleman  it  has 
already  passed  muster  in  this  House 
once  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  greatly  interested 
In  the  increase  in  bankruptcy  legisla- 
tion In  view  of  the  tremendous  increases 
in  busmess  failures,  foreclosures  and 
bankruptcies  in  the  field  of  housing.  I 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  last  year  and 
again  this  year  the  House  passed  de- 
ficiency appropriation  bills,  in  both  of 
which  additional  funds  were  provided  for 
the  bankruptcy  courts  of  the  coimtry. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it  is 
very  interesting  that  we  resort  to  defi- 
ciency appropriations  to  beef  up  the 
bankruptcy  courts  In  view  of  the  acceler- 
ated rate  of  bankruptcies.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  keep  this  in  mind  when 
they  vote  some  of  the  spending  bills 
that  come  before  us. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  As  I  said  before, 
the  reason  for  this  legislation  is  not  the 
number  of  bankruptcies,  but  the  need  to 
correct  a  grievous  error  that  should 
never  have  been  made. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that  a  few 
days  ago  In  some  of  the  hearings  on 
bankruptcy  matters  not  related  to  this 
^  we  were  informed  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  bills  or  costs  paid  into  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  paid  the  exjsenses  of  those 
courts  with  a  surplus  being  left  over. 
You  may  be  called  upKjn  td  pass  de- 
ficiency Items  for  the  bankruptcy  courts; 
nevertheless,  the  moneys  paid  in  to  the 
Treasury  through  the  courts  as  fees, 
amount  to  more  than  the  expenses  of 
the  bankruptcy  courts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  strange  para- 
dox that  bankruptcies  are  increasing, 
business  bankruptcies  and  individual 
bankruptcies,  at  this  time  when  we  are 
told  we  are  wallowing  in  affluence;  when 
we  have  such  wonderful,  alleged  prosper- 
ity? Does  the  gentleman  think  this  Is 
a  very  strange  paradox  ? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  am  not  aware 
of  these  sayings,  but  If  they  are  saying 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  100 
percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  the  gentleman 
knows  that  bankruptcies  have  greatly 
increased,  both  corporate  and  Individual 
bankruptcies. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Wll,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
334  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  734) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

'■S»c.  S34.  Within  ten  days  after  the  peti- 
tion Is  filed   the  court  shall   give  notice  by 


mail  to  the  debtors,  the  creditors,  and  other 
parties  In  Interest  ot  a  first  meeting  of 
creditors  to  he  held  not  less  than  fifteen  days 
nor  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
ths  Tna"i"g  of  such  notice.  The  last  data 
for  filing  claims  ahall  be  set  forth  in  such 
notice  .*• 

Sac.  2.  That  after  section  364  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  764)  a  new  section  U 
added  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  366.  Where  a  petition  Is  filed  under 
section  322  of  this  Act,  subdivision  n  of 
section  67  of  this  Act  shall  apply." 

Sbc.S.  That  paragraph  S  of  section  367  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  787)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  consideration  deposited.  If  any, 
shall  be  distributed  and  the  rights  provided 
by  the  arrangement  shall  Iniu-e  to  the  cred- 
itors affected  by  the  arrangement  whose 
claims  (a)  have  been  filled  prior  to  the  date 
of  confirmation  but  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  section  355  of  this  chapter  and  are 
allowed  or  (b)  have  been  filed  after  the 
date  of  confirmation  but  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  section  355  of  this  chapter  and 
are  allowed:  and". 

Sec.  4.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (U  U.S.C.  769) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  are  disputed  and  unliquidated,  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  debtor,  and  are  filed 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  355  of 
this  chapter:   or 

"(3)  arise  from  the  rejection  of  executory 
contracts  by  the  debtor  and  are  filed  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  section  365  of  this 
chapter." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  GLENN  DAY 


AMENDING  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 
AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THE  EXAMI- 
NATION OP  ATTORNEYS'  FEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  5149) 
to  amend  subdivision  of  section  60  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act    (11   U5.C.  96d) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
division d  of  section  60  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  US.C.  96d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"d.  If  a  debtor  shall,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
In  contemplation  of  the  filing  of  a  petition 
by  or  against  him.  pay  money  or  transfer 
property  to  an  attorney  at  law.  for  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered,  the  transaction 
may  be  examined  by  the  court  on  Its  own 
motion  or  shall  be  examined  by  the  court  on 
petition  of  the  trustee  or  any  creditor  and 
shall  be  held  valid  only  to  the  extent  of 
a  reasonable  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  court,  and  the  excess  may  be  recovered 
by  the  trustee  for  the  beneflt  of  the  estate. 

"If,  whether  before  or  after  filing,  a  debtor 
shall  agree  oraUy  or  In  writing  to  pay  money 
or  transfer  property  to  an  attorney  at  law 
after  the  filing,  the  transaction  may  be  ex- 
amined by  the  court  on  Its  own  motion  or 
shall  be  examined  by  the  court  on  petition 
of  the  bankrupt  made  prior  to  discharge  and 
shall  be  held  valid  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
reasonable  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
court,  and  any  excesa  obligation  shall  be 
canceled,  or  tf  excess  payment  or  transfer 
has  been  made,  returned  to  the  bankruiit." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 641. 

There  being  no  objectiofi,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  fl%ht  of  Colonal  John  Olenn 
Is  a  triumph  for  the  human  sptrli  at  acfaieTe- 
ment,  for  the  many  aclentlsts.  engineers,  and 
technologists  who  have  worked  on  this  pro- 
gram, and  for  the  courage,  ability,  and  per- 
severance of  Colonel  Glenn  himself;  and 

Whereas  the  flight  of  Colonel  Jkibn  Olenn 
has  extended  the  frontiers  of  American  ex- 
perience and  of  human  knowledffs  on  outer 
space  and  revealed  to  the  world  new  vistas 
of  study  and   exploration;  and 

Whereas  the  entire  American  Nation  offers 
congratulations  to  the  brave  men  who  have 
undertaken  this  program  and  otfers  Its  pray- 
ers to  Almighty  Ood  for  the  success  of  these 
efforts   In  the   future;   and 

Whereas  a  token  of  recognition  tor  this 
achievement  la  offered  by  an  enthusiastic 
and  grateful  Nation:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  20  of 
each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as  John  Olenn 
Day.  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  requested  and  authcvlaed  to  issne  annually 
a  proclamation  inviting  the  people  of  the 
UiUted  States  to  observe  such  m  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  MIUTARY  SUPPORT 
TO  THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
WORLD  JAMBOREE  TO  BE  HELD 
IN  GREECE  IN  1963 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9752) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
equipment  and  to  provide  transportation 
and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  connection  with  the  World 
Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Greece  in  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  hereby  authorized, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  lend  to  the  National  Council.  Boy  Scouta 
of  America,  for  the  tise  and  accommodation 
of  the  approximately  five  hundred  Scouts, 
Soouters,  and  officials  who  are  to  attend  the 
World  Jamboree,  Boy  Scouts,  to  be  held  in 
Oreece  in  July  and  August  1963.  such  tents, 
cots,  blankets,  commissary  equipment,  flags, 
refrigerators,  and  other  equipment  and 
services  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful  to 
the  extent  that  Items  are  In  stock  and  avail- 
able and  their  issue  will  not  jeopardise  the 
national  defense  program. 

(b)  Such  equipment  Is  authorised  to  be 
delivered  at  such  time  prior  to  the  holding 
of  such  jamboree,  and  to  be  returned  at 
such  time  after  the  close  of  such  jamboree. 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  No  expense  shall  be  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  Qovemment  for 
the  delivery,  return,  rehabilitation,  or  re- 
placement of  such  equipment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  de- 
livering such  property,  shall  take  from  the 
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NatloQAl  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
good  and  sufficient  bond  for  the  safe  return 
of  such  property  In  good  order  and  condi- 
tion, and  the  whole  without  expense  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
hereby  authorized,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States  Oovernment, 
transportation  from  the  United  States  or 
military  commands  overseas,  and  return,  on 
vessels  of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  or  aircraft  of  the  Military  Air 
Transportation  Service  for  ( 1 )  those  Boy 
Scouts,  Scouters,  and  officials  certified  by 
the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, as  representing  the  National  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  at  the  Jamboree  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  and 
(3)  the  equipment  and  property  of  such 
Boys  Scouts,  Scouters,  and  officials  and  the 
property  loaned  to  the  National  Council. 
Boy  Scouts  of  An^erica,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  the  extent 
that  such  transportation  will  not  Interfere 
with  the  requirements  of  military  operations 

(b)  Before  furnishing  any  transportation 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  take  from  the  National  Council.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  a  good  and  sufTlclent 
bond  for  the  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  by  the  National  Council.  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  of  the  actual  costs  of  trans- 
portation   furnished    under   this   section 

Sec.  3.  Amounts  paid  to  the  United  States 
to  reimburse  it  for  expenses  Incurred  under 
the  Qrst  section  and  for  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  furnished  under  section  2 
shall  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriations  or  funds  to  which  such  ex- 
penses and  costs  were  charged  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  same  purp>oees  as  such 
appropriations  or  funds 

Sec.  4.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  no  fee  shall  be  col- 
lected for  the  application  for  a  passport  by 
or  the  Issuance  of  a  passport  to.  any  B<>y 
Scout.  Scouter.  or  official  who  Is  certified 
by  the  National  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  as  representing  the  National  Coun- 
cil. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  at  the  Jamboree 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  "or  aircraft  of 
the  Military  Air  Transportation  Service". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


ANGOSTURA  UNIT,  MISSOURI  RIVER 
BASIN    PROJECT 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonMnt  for  th«  Immediate 
oonslderatkm  of  the  Mil  (0.  3AJ2i  to 
d«ftr  the  oolleetkm  of  trrlfatton  mainte* 
tuuMe  and  operation  ohariea  for  oalen* 
dar  yeftr  1N3  on  landi  within  the  Ana oe- 
tura  unit,  MlaMttrl  River  Baein  prpjeet 

The  Clerk  reMi  the  title  of  the  Mil, 

The  SFCAXSR.  U  there  objection  to 
the  reaueet  of  the  gentleman  from  Col* 
oradoT 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

§»  tt  tnacUd  by  tht  Mtnatt  and  Houss 
ol  Iltiyr«$sntattv4i  of  tha  UnlttH  Mt»t*$  of 
Atnsrica  in  Congr»$$  oMumbUd,  Tbst  ths 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  defer,  without  Interest,  the  col- 
lection of  Irrigation  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation charges  due  to  the  calendar  year  1043 


as  shown  In  the  March  14.  1941.  notice  of  1962 
water  charges  to  the  Angoetura  Irrigation 
District;  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  and 
the  district  enter  Into  a  contract  prior  to 
May  1.  1962.  for  the  payment  by  the  district 
of  such  deferred  charges  during  the  forty- 
year  period  commencing  January  1.  1966 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

A  similar  House  bill  HR  9252'  was 
laid  on  the  table 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  SAYU3R  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  in- 
terested may  have  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
concerning  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  reque.sl  of  the  Ktiuleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  obiection 


PROVIDING   FK)R  A   NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  'S  1057 1  to  provide  for  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  burfaii  of  the 
SmilhsonicLn  Institution 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Be  It  enncted  by  the  Senate  and  H<>u.^f  of 
Reprrientatiief  of  the  United  Statff  of 
A'nerira  m  Congress  a.^serribled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«"  cited  as  the  ■'National  Portrait 
Gallery  Act  ' 

Sec  2    For  the  purposes  of  this  .\ct — 

(a)  The  term  "Board "  means  the  Board 
of    Regents   of    the   Smithsonian    Institution 

ibi  The  term  I'omnUssion  "  means  the 
National  Por'raU  Odllery  C' >mml.sili.in  a.s  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act 

ici  The  term  Gallery  '  means  the  Na- 
tional Port.'.iit  Gallery  established  by  this 
Act 

(di  The  term  gift"  includes  a  ultl  be- 
quest. f)r  devise  whether  outright  or  In 
trust  and  any  legal  instrument  by  which  the 
gift  Is  effected 

lei  The  term  "ptirtralture  '  for  purfK>se» 
of  this  Act  shall  mean  painted  or  sculptured 
likenesses 

Sk:  3  lai  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  bureau  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery The  functions  of  such  bureau  shall 
be  those  authorized  by  this  Act  The  use 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Gallery  of  any  part 
of  the  building  tranitferred  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  purwuant  to  th«  Act  of 
March  ai.  19SS  (73  Stat  0e>  Is  hereby  au- 
thorised 

ibi  The  Oallery  shall  function  ss  a  free 
fniblle  mueetiin  tm  the  tahibtilon  and  Hxtdy 
oi  ptrrlfmUuft  and  statuary  deptetlns  men 
snd  wtftnsn  w1u»  have  me4«  ttgnlAeant  (w/ti' 
ifttnuutnt  U)  the  hi«U/ry  eetaU/frment  and 
eultur*  trt  the  p»*tpis  tti  the  t/nlted  Nlaiee 
»n4  ut  the  artUle  w^u>  ermnisd  »iush  i>i>t- 
irsltuj'*  and  §i»iu»rf 

asc  4  Thsre  ts  hersby  srested  the  Ms' 
tlmial  Portrait  Oallery  Commuelon  The 
number,  manner  of  appointment  and  tenure 
of  the  member*  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
such  as  the  Board  Riay  from  time  to  tints 
prescribe  Ths  Board  may  delegate  to  the 
Commisclon  any  function  of  the  Gallery  or 
any  function  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
the  Oallery.  The  Board  may  make  rules 
and   regulations  for   the  conduct  of   the   af- 


fairs of  the  Commission  and  the  operation 
of  the  Gallery,  and  to  the  extent  and  under 
such  limitations  as  the  Board  deema  ad- 
visable, the  Board  may  delegate  to  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  make  such  rules  and 
rei(ulatlons 

Sec  S  (ai  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept fur  the  Smithsonian  Institution  gifts  of 
any  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gallery 

(bi  Legal  title  to  all  property  (except 
property  of  the  United  States)  held  for  the 
use  or  benefit  of  the  Gallery  shall  be  vested 
In  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Subject  to 
any  limitations  otherwise  expresaly  provided 
by  law.  and.  In  the  case  of  any  gift,  subject 
to  any  applicable  restrictions  under  the  terms 
of  such  Klft.  the  Board  is  authorized  to  sell, 
exchange,  or  otherwise  dls{X)se  of  any  prop- 
erty of  whatBt)ever  nature  held  by  It,  and 
to  Invest  In.  reinvest  In.  or  purchase  any 
property  of  whatsoever  nature  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 

Sec  6  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
function  authorized  by  section  3  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  may — 

1 1  )  purchase,  accept,  borrow,  or  otherwise 
acquire  portraiture,  statuary,  and  other 
itema  for  preservation,  exhibition,  or  study 
The  B.iard  may  acquire  any  such  Item  on  the 
basis  of  Its  general  historical  Interest,  Its 
artistic  merit  or  the  historical  significance 
of  the  Individual  to  which  It  relates,  or  any 
i-oinblnatloti  of  any  such  factors.  The  Board 
may  acquire  period  furniture  and  other 
Items  to  enhance  Its  displays  of  portraiture 
and   statuary 

I  :J  I  preserve  or  restore  any  item  acquired 
pursuant   to  paragraph    ( 1  )  . 

(3i  display,  loan,  store,  or  otherwise  hold 
any  such  Item 

i4i  sell,  exchange,  donate,  return,  or 
otherwise   dispose   of    any  such   item. 

Sec  7  (a  I  The  Board  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  com^^ensatiou  and  duties  of  a  di- 
rector of  the  Gallery,  and  his  appointment 
and  salary  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  dvU 
.service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
a.s  nnieiuled  The  Board  may  employ  such 
other  ofBcers  and  employees  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  efflclent  administration,  op- 
erathiO.  and   maintenance  of  the  Oallery 

lb.  The  Boiird  may  delegate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smlthstmlan  Institution,  as 
well  as  to  the  C<'mml8slon.  any  of  Its  func- 
tions pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
.section 

Set  8  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.tppri 'priated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
s.iry    ti)  carry   out   the   purp>ose8  of   this   Act 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr  SCHENCK  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  .second 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  coanent  that  a  second 
be  considered  an  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
."tourP 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  BPTAKtH  The  queatlon  le  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  MUt- 
noun  I  Mr  Jotrtal  that  the  Mouae  nun- 
pend  the  rule*  and  paM  the  bill  f   1067 

Mr  ortOM  Mr  Upeaker,  U  there  Ut 
im  rut  dlacuMiiin  qu  thli  bill? 

TtMi  SPeAKCR  Tlte  Chair  hae  no 
control  ovtfr  that  7'he  Chair  hae  put 
ilie  motion 

Does  the  gentleman  from  MlMOuri 
I  Mr  JoME«l  desire  to  make  a  state* 
menl? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  think  there  was  any  controversy 
over  this  bill  I  was  going  to  ask  unani- 
mous   consent    to    extend    my   remarks, 
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w  hlch  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 
It  cleared  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  for 
that  reason  I  did  not  go  into  an  explana- 
tion  at  this  time. 

The  basic  law  establishing  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  116  years  ago  provides 
that  the  Institution  should,  among  other 
functions,  receive  and  arrfuige  for  public 
exhibition  and  study,  objects  of  art.  At 
this  time  the  Smithsonian  Instituticxi 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  National  Oal- 
lery of  Art,  the  National  Collection  of 
f^ne  Arts,  and  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art. 

Through  the  years  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  have  received  portraits  of 
noteworthy  character  which  cannot  be 
publicly  exhibited  due  to  lack  of  appro- 
priate exhibition  space,  as  well  as  a  spe- 
cific organization  responsible  for  the 
proper  display  of  portraits. 

S  1057  passed  the  Senate  on  July  31, 
1961.  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Hoiise  Administration.  The  proposal 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Enrolled  Bills  and  Library  and 
favorably  recommended.  The  full  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  has 
recommended  enactment  of  the  proposal. 
The  committee  reported  KM.  8446  which 
is  identical  to  S.  1057  with  the  exception 
that  the  Senati  bill  on  page  2.  line  10, 
contains  the  words  "the  whole  or." 
There  is  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
bin  which  we  are  considering  which  will 
remove  these  three  words.  The  proposal 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  as  well  as  other  interested 
agencies.  Care  has  been  taken  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  to  avoid  duplication 
of  collections  and  overlapping  of  func- 
tions which  might  occur  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  or  other  agencies. 

The  amendment  to  S.  1057  is  contained 
on  page  2,  line  10,  and  would  eliminate 
the  words  '"the  whole  or."  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  building  Is  intended  to  house 
both  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  By 
eliminating  the  words  "the  whole  or" 
specific  assurance  can  be  obtained  that 
neitber  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts  nor  the  National  Portrait  Oallery 
will  usurp  the  entire  building  for  its  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon!  has  asked  me  to  yield 
to  him  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  extend  his  remarks  after  my  remarks. 

The  HPEAKER.  IXMi  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  field  to  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Mlseourl? 

Mr,  JONE8  of  MUMiourl,  Mr,  Speaker, 
X  am  glad  to  ri»\a  to  the  gentlemAn 
from  MlASourl  I  Mr,  CamwonI, 

Mr,  tCMKNCK.  Mr,  •peftker,  X  rleld 
to  the  gentlemao  from  Iowa  I  Mr,  OmmI 
for  a  question, 

Mr  OROM,  Mr.  Speaker,  X  would 
like  to  have  an  exp::anatlon  of  this  bill, 
particularly  with  rtepect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ne«'  commission,  as  I 
understand  this  \ftil  does.  Then  I  note 
on  page  4  of  the  bill  that  the  Board 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
and  duties  of  a  dinxtor  of  the  gaHerr, 
and  his  appointment  and  salary  shall  not 


be  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed. The  Board  may  employ  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  administration,  ap- 
eration,  and  maintenance  of  the  gal- 
lery. 

Then  on  page  5  there  is  a  blank  check 
as  follows: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated auch  suma  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  tills  act. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  the  House  any 
idea  of  the  amount  of  the  unlimited  sal- 
ary to  be  paid  to  the  new  director  and 
how  many  other  employees  it  entails? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Smithsonian 
Board  has  the  authority  to  do  practically 
evei-ything  that  we  are  asking  for  under 
Uiis  legislation.  I  had  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  read  the  state- 
ment that  I  have  prepared,  but  I  think  if 
I  read  from  the  statement.  I  will  satisfy 
the  gentleman. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  50  years.  Portraits  which  would 
have  been  given  to  such  a  gallery  have 
been  disposed  of  elsewhere  while  the 
portrait  galleries  of  other  nations,  in- 
cluding England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
have  become  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant 

Because  of  the  recognieed  need  for 
exhibition  space  Public  Law  85-357.  ap- 
proved March  28.  1958.  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  the  existing  Civil  Service 
Commission  Building — formerly  known 
as  the  Patent  Office  Building — which  is 
located  at  P  and  Seventh  Streets  NW..  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  author- 
ized the  remodeling  of  the  building  to 
make  it  siiitable  as  an  art  gallery  to 
house  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts.  In  the  consideration  of  that  legis- 
lation specific  attention  was  given  for 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  building  as  a 
portrait  gallery.  The  building  will  be 
available  for  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  gallery  shall  function  as  a  free 
public  museum  for  the  exhibition  and 
study  of  portraiture  and  statuary  de- 
picting men  and  women  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  history, 
development,  and  culture  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  artists  who  created 
such  portraits  and  statues.  The  bill 
creates  a  National  Portrait  Oallery  Com- 
misclon to  be  appointed  by  and  to  serve 
under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smltheonlan 
Xnetlittilon. 

While  it  bM  been  fenerally  affreed 
thM  the  old  Cirll  fervioe  Commiaelon 
bulldini  would  house  a  National  Portrait 
CHMtrv,  the  prorieiona  of  §,  1067  are 
needed  for  the  followint  reasons; 

Flrit,  To  proride  stAtutorr  eeiablieh- 
ment  of  a  National  Portrait  Oallery 
Commieelon, 

That  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Smithsonian  Board,  which  presumably 
hae  the  authority  to  do  the  things  that 
the  Commission  would  do. 

Second.  To  establish  specific  identity 
to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  order 
to  encourage  donations. 


Third.  To  set  standards  of  acc^tance 
of  portraits  and  other  objects,  and  to 
emphasize  individuals  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  history, 
development,  and  culture  of  our  Nation. 

Fourth.  Specific  legislative  author!^ - 
tion  is  important  to  avoid  questions  as 
to  authority  for  appropriation  of  fimds 
for  the  supixirt  of  the  gallery. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  me. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  I  thought 
that  you  wanted  the  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too 
much  time  of  the  House.  I  know  what 
this  proposal  is;  I  have  read  the  report, 
but  your  bill  and  the  report  are  com- 
pletely silent  as  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  All  right.  I 
will  give  you  the  estimate  of  cost. 

The  cost  of  the  National  Portrait  Oal- 
lery will  be  included  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates in  "Salaries  and  Expenses — 
Smithsonian  Institution,"  and  Is  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1963,  $55,000  of  which 
$40,000  will  be  expended  for  personal 
services  and  $15,000  for  other  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  emphasize  here 
that  I  think  money  could  be  expended  by 
the  Smithsonian  Board,  rather  than  to 
have  it  expended  by  the  National  Portrait 
Commission  which  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Board.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 
to  add  anything  to  the  cost.  However, 
when  we  open  up  this  portrait  gallery, 
there  will  be  additional  cost.  In  fiscal 
year  1964,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  this  new  gallery  would  be  $140,000,  of 
which  $105,000  will  be  expended  for  per- 
sonal services  and  $35,000  for  other  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1965 
this  cost  will  increase  to  $250,000,  of 
which  $187,000  will  be  expended  for  per- 
sonal services  and  $63,000  for  other  ex- 
penses. It  is  believed  that  the  expenses 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  will  not 
exceed  this  flgiu-e.  That  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  approached  and  approved 
this  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me,  after  reading  all  that  he  has  what 
is  planned  to  be  paid  by  the  Director? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  that, 
of  course,  would  be  determined  by  the 
Commission.  But.  again.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  without  this  legislation  the 
authority  for  hiring  this  person  would 
rest  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Board.  I  think  as  far  as  the  expense  is 
concerned  you  have  to  approach  it  In  this 
way  If  you  want  a  portrait  gallery,  I 
think  there  is  plenty  of  eupport  for  that, 
and  that  this  affordi  the  bofft  way  of 
handling  It,  It  will  lend  iubet«nii«lly 
to  the  Commieelon  and  will  emible  the 
«mlth«onian  Institution  to  b*?f  it  oper- 
atod  in  the  best  manner, 

Mr,  OROM,  Let  me  ack  ttie  gentle- 
man this  question :  Did  you  bold  bearings 
on  this  bill?  Did  anyone  come  in  and 
testify  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  pay 
the  Director  and  what  they  were  going  to 
pay  the  additional  employees  that  will  be 
put  on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Institution  has  that 
authority  now.    They  did  not  Indicate 
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what  the  salary  of  this  Director  would  be. 
I  am  a/raid  that  the  hearings  did  not  re- 
veal that. 

Mr.  CAIWON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Cannon, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  will  be 
handled  with  the  usual  economy  and 
eflBciency.  as  the  administration  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  always  been 
administered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  economy  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non 1.  It  may  be  a  very  economical 
operation.  However,  if  It  is,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  gentleman  has  expressed  it  exactly. 
It  is  one  of  them,  and  it  is  in  that  class. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  bills  come  before  the  House 
in  this  fashion.  We  are  finding  out  in 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee that  some  80.000  people  will  be 
added — additional  employees — to  the 
payroll  this  year.  And  there  will  be  an 
Increase  to  140.000  or  150,000  by  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  might  again 
remind  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  think 
by  creating  this  Commission  it  will  add 
any  employees.  Just  the  opening  of 
the  gallery  will  Increase  the  number  of 
employees,  and  there  Is  no  question  about 
that.  But  I  do  not  think  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  offer  any  employment  op- 
portunity for  an  increase  In  employees 
other  than  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  For  that  reason,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  feel  that  it  was  adding  any- 
thing unduly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  question—  Do  you 
want  this  portrait  gallery?" 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  necessarily  op- 
posed to  a  portrait  gallery,  but  I  am  m- 
tereated  in  what  all  these  thmgs  are 
going  to  cost.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  Do 
you  want  this"  or  "Do  you  want  that"? 
There  Is  also  the  question  of  the  cost. 
I  thmk  we  are  entitled  to  have  that  in- 
formation, and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
we  have  not  gotten  the  information  as 
to  what  the  cost  Is  going  to  be  I  can- 
not support  the  bill  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  Kiven 
the  gentleman  an  estimate  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  portrait  gallery  I  am 
saying  we  are  not  going  to  add  anything' 
to  the  cost  by  passing  this  bill  because 
we  have  already  provided  for  the  build- 
ing in  which  to  house  the  gallery 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow;  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  an 
identical  bill  pending  in  the  House  to  this 
Senate  bill  which  has  passed  I  miwht 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr  Gross  I 
that    the    provision    to    which    he    ha.^ 


referred  is  a  similar  provision  in  all  of 
the  acts  that  have  created  the  various 
departments  and  branches  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  that  the  Board 
always  stays  within  civil  service  require- 
ments m  the  hiring  of  employees.  The 
Director  of  the  Zoo  and  all  other  such 
directors  of  museums  come  under  those 
amendments. 

The  Smithsonian  Regents  of  the 
House,  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon  I,  and  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan  1  and 
myself,  I  think,  in  representing  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  Board 
try  to  keep  the  expenses  down. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
large  fund.s  of  its  own  that  are  invested 
and  u.'^ed  to  pay  much  of  the  expense 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
we  shall  watch  these  figures  very  care- 
fully and  keep  them  down  as  much  as  we 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1057  would  provide  for 
a  National  Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bureau 
of  the   Smithsonian   Institution. 

The  need  for  a  national  portrait  nai- 
lery was  carefully  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. A  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Restents.  chaired  by  Or  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  of  Providence.  R.I  .  reviewed 
proposed  leKislation  to  establish  such 
a  gallery  As  a  Regent.  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  on  that  committee  As 
the  result  of  the  work  of  our  committee 
and  the  review  of  proposed  legislation  by 
the  full  Board  of  Regents  on  January  13. 
1961.  the  Board  approved  the  wording  of 
proposed  legislation.  The  provisions  of 
this  proposed  legislation  as  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  are  Incorporated  In  H  R  5739, 
which  I  introduced  on  March  21.  1961, 
a  similar  bill  to  8    1057 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
recognized  the  need  for  a  national  por- 
trait  gallery  as  indicated  In  House  Re- 
port No  1533 — 85th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion— iupporllng  enactment  of  Public 
Law  85-357,  approved  on  March  28.  1958. 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  present 
Civil  Service  Commission  BuUdmg  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  This  building 
will  house  the  proposed  National  Portrait 
Galler>'  as  well  as  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Pine  Arts  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution 

The  other  body  passed  S  1057  on 
July  27.  1961,  which  was  sponsored  by 
two  members  of  the  Smithsonian  Board 
of  Reijents.  Senator  Anderson  and  Sena- 
tor Saltonst*ll.  S  1057  is  identical  to 
HR  5739.  except  for  modifications  sug- 
gested by  the  Library  of  Congress  I  am 
agreeable  to  the  modincatiorus  as  adopted 
mS   1057 

I  urpe  that  the  House  adopt  the  word- 
ing of  the  Regents"  approved  bill  'S 
1057'    for  the  following  reasons 

First  There  is  no  disagreement  on  the 
allocation  of  space  The  Regents  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  favor 
equal  sharing  of  space  by  the  proposed 
National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fme  ArLs  However, 
the  wording  of  S  1057  insures  adminis- 
trative flexibility  in  the  utilization  of 
.space 


Second.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  Chief  Justice,  Members  of 
t)oth  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  dis- 
tinguished citizen  members,  should  be 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  appoint- 
ing the  members  of  the  proposed  I^a- 
tional  Portrait  Gallery  Commission  as 
provided  in  S.  1057.  The  Board  of  Re- 
gents is  mtimately  ,acquainted  with  the 
administration  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  problems  that  will  face  the 
new  gallery,  and  the  type  of  membership 
the  Commission  will  need.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  Board  of  Regents  has  the  pres- 
tige necessary  to  assure  appointments  of 
the  highest  quality. 

This  is  important  legislation,  legisla- 
tion which  will  show  "over  the  years  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  the  cultural 
and  historical  life  of  our  Nation.  There 
IS  need  for  a  national  portrait  gallery  in 
which  distinguished  men  and  women 
who  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  our  country  may  be  honored.  So  me- 
morialized, they  will  continue  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  Americans  through 
generations  to  come 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
Rhodes  I 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  S  1057  with  the  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Enrolled  Bills 
and  Library  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  held  a  hearing  on  my 
similar  bill,  HR.  5748,  on  August  1,  1981. 
under  the  able  direction  of  our  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     I  Mr 

LCSINSKII 

Dr  Leonard  Carmlchael,  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  told  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee 

Th«  tMuic  Uw  MUblUblng  th«  Smlth- 
•onian  Inatltutlon  115  jrcu-t  afo  provided 
that  the  Inatltutlon  should,  smong  other 
funrtionj  receive  and  arrange  for  public 
examination   and  atudy    objecu  of  art 

Prom  the  first  auch  an  art  gallery  waa 
maintained  Down  through  the  years  both 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arte  and 
the  National  Oallery  of  Art  have  received 
portraits  of  ouUtandlng  American  men  and 
women  and  portraits  painted  by  eminent 
fu-tlsts  These  collections,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  on  public  exhibition  due  to  lack  of 
appropriate  exhibit  space  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  a  specific  (organization  responsible  for  the 
pro^)er  display  of  portraits 

Tlie  National  Portrait  Oallery  in  London 
hits  .served  a«  a  focal  point  for  portraits  of 
eminent  men  and  women  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  now  has  several  thousand  individual 
portraits  Other  large  nations  have  similar 
galleries 

Tliere  has  been  general  agreement  for 
many  years  that  a  oomparable  National  Por- 
trait Oallery  Is  needed  In  Waahlngton. '  Por 
example  In  1921  the  National  Art  Cbmmlttee, 
endorsed  by  the  Smithsonian  InsUtutlon, 
sporiAired  the  presentation  of  an  exhibition 
of  war  porualts  In  the  Smithsonian  Art  Gal- 
lery Arrangements  for  the  gift  to  the 
Smithsonian  of  this  portrait  collection  re- 
quired fundralalng  and  the  commUelonlng 
of  quaJifled  pmlnters  to  portray  In  oil  the 
di.stinKiiished  leaders  of  America  and  the 
Allies 
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This  coUection  %7as  ciroulat«d  to  other 
muBeuma.  The  brochure  describing  the  ex- 
hibition pointed  out  the  need  for  additional 
gallery  space,  not  only  (or  then-exlatlng  col- 
lections but  "to  miike  possible  the  accept- 
ance In  a  large  way  of  such  sddltlona  as 
will  undoubtedly  bo  contributed  by  public- 
spirited  citizens."  The  brochure  also  stated 
that  the  war  portraits  were  regarded  as  the 
•"nucleus  of  a  National  Portrait  Oallery." 

Because  of  the  rei^gnlzed  need  for  exhibi- 
tion space  for  the  National  (Collection  of 
Fine  Arts  <many  of  whose  Important  works 
are  In  storage  or  ln(XingruouBly  displayed  in 
the  Natural  History  Building  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution)  and  for  the  display  of 
portraits  Senator  AinxasoN  sponsored  Pub- 
lic Law  86-357,  approved  on  March  28,  1958, 
which  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Building  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  E.nd  authorized  such  ac- 
tion as  Is  necessary  to  remodel  the  buUdlng 
to  make  It  suitable  to  house  certain  art 
galleries. 

It  should  be  poln  :ed  out  that  In  the  con- 
sideration of  that  liiglslatlon  specific  atten- 
tion was  given  by  the  Congress  to  the  use 
of  a  portion  of  thl*  building  for'  a  portrait 
gallery.  Senate  Report  No.  1354  (85th  Cong., 
2d  sess.)  stated  that  the  buUdlng  was 
urgently  needed  for  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Arts  and  also  'to  display  por- 
traits of  eminent  American  men  and  women'. 

House  Report  Nc.  1533  (85th  Cong.,  2d 
sess  )  quotes  the  Honorable  Feank  Thomp- 
son, Jr.,  of  New  Jeney,  as  follows: 

"The  building  Is  vfell-sulted  for  use  as  the 
home  of  the  centun'-old  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts  and  a  National  Portrait  Oallery." 

Construction  of  tt  e  new  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission Building  has  begun  and  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  present  building  will  be 
available  for  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  This  transfer,  as  I  say.  Is 
provided  in  legislation.  This  leaves  rela- 
tively little  time  for  planning  and  organis- 
ing the  new  portrait  gallery. 

National  Portrait.  Oallery  legislation  Is 
needed  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  There  Is  a  need  for  setting  standards  for 
acceptance  of  portraits  and  other  objects  to 
emphasise  Individuals  who  have  made  sig- 
nificant contrlbutUns  to  the  history,  devel- 
opment, and  culture  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  to  depend  on  the 
artistic  merit  of  tht  pslntlng,  as  Implied  In 
the  act  of  May  17. 1038. 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Portrait 
Oallery  Commission  with  statutory  t>asls  can 
be  accomplished  only  through  legislation. 

3.  Establishing  a  specific  Identity  of  the 
gallery  through  legslatlon  Is  considered  Im- 
portant to  encourage  donations. 

4.  Specific  legislative  authorisation  Is  Im- 
portant to  avoid  any  question  as  to  authority 
for  appropriation  o'  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  gallery. 

Dr.  Carmlchael  also  commented  on 
proposals  that  cei  tain  ex  officio  members 
be  placed  on  the  National  Portrait  Oal- 
lery and  specifying  that  the  appointment 
of  others  should  De  In  the  hands  of  the 
President.  He  noted  that  the  regents, 
ex  officio,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  that  time  were 

Earl  Warren.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States;  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  Senators 
Clinton  B.  Anderson,  J.  William  Pul- 
bright.  and  Leverett  Saltonstall;  and 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr,  Bow, 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Cannon. 

Dr.  Carmlchael  explained  to  the  sub- 
committee members: 

The  feeling  can  l)e  expressed  that  the  pro- 
posed ex  offlclo  members  are  busy  people  and 
this  additional  duty  Is  extraneous  to  their 
central  mission,  ajid  that  the  appointment 


of  members  of  the  Commission  should  be  left 
to  the  distinguished  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

He  added: 

The  regent*  would  appoint  members  on 
the  basis  of  qualifications  needed  on  the 
Commission,  sudi  as  competence  In  DJB.  his- 
tory, technical  knowledge  of  American  biog- 
raphy, as  well  as  appreciation  and  knowledge 
In  the  arts.  Such  appointments  should  be 
of  a  stature  that  would  command  confidence 
and  attract  contributions  'to  the  collection. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  the  regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  should 
make  these  important  appointments  to 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  Commis- 
sion rather  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Also,  it  may  be  doubted 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  too  busy 
to  serve  on  the  new  National  Portrait 
Gallery  Commission  but  are  not  too  busy 
to  serve  as  regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  or  as  members  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  such  other  bureaus  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  National 
Cultural  Center. 

Surely  the  Members  of  this  House,  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  will  be  most  interested 
in  seeing  how  well  the  particular  type  of 
Commission  recommended  for  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  actually  works 
out  In  practice.  The  success  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  will  depend,  m 
a  very  large  degree,  on  the  ability  of  the 
members  of  this  new  Commission  and 
they  must  Indeed  be  men  of  great  ability 
in  whom  the  country  will  have  confi- 
dence. 

The  Congress  will  want  to  stand  by 
and  be  ready  to  help  this  new  Federal 
bureau  and  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  it  does  not  fall. 

The  Committee  on  Hoa^e  Administra- 
tion favorably  reported  on  August  14, 
1961,  my  revised  bill.  H.R.  8446,  which 
I  introduced  for  the  committee,  with- 
out amendment  and  recommended  that 
this  bill  do  pass. 

Hotue  Report  No.  902,  87th  Congress, 
1st  seaaion,  stated,  In  part,  with  regard 
to  my  H.R.  8446,  which  Is  the  basis  of 
the  amendment  to  8.  1057  which  Is  being 
offered  today: 

H.R.  8446,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  the  full  endorsement  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Is  Identical  to  S.  1067,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  27,  1961,  with  the 
exception  that  the  use  of  the  whole  build- 
ing transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion piuvuant  to  the  act  of  March  28,  1968 
(72  Stat.  68),  Is  not  authorized.  H.R.  8446 
provides  that  any  part  of  the  building  so 
transferred  may  be  used.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  both  the 
National  Portrait  Oallery  and  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts  to  share  occupancy 
of  the  building  and  the  language  of  HJl. 
8446  does  not  permit  the  use  of  the  whole 
building  for  the  National  Portrait  Oallery. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1057  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  their  work  on  this 
legislation,  for  they  have  protected  the 
national  interests  most  effectively. 

A  Nati(Kial  Portrait  Oallery  is  needed, 
but  it  should  not  be  established  at  the 


expense  of  the  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Arts. 

Under  this  legislation,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
both  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  will 
share  equally  the  historic  old  Patent 
Office  Building,  at  Seventh  and  F  and  G 
Streets  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

As  explained  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  In  its  report  on 
HJl.  8446  which  it  favorably  reported 
to  this  House,  the  piupose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  establish  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  Gallery 
would  operate  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  Commission 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  Gallery  would  be  aided  by 
gifts  and  loans. 

The  historic  Patent  Office  Building, 
which  was  designed  by  Robert  Mills,  the 
internationally  famous  American  archi- 
tect who  designed  those  other  landmarks 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  UJ3.  Treasury 
Building,  will  be  a  splendid  home  for 
those  two  great  bureaus  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution:  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery. 

The  Patent  Office  Building  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
as  its  headquarters  building  for  many 
years,  but  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  outgrown  the  building  and  a  new 
building  is  being  constructed  for  the 
Commission  Just  west  of  the  Interior 
Department  Building,  and  all  of  its  em- 
ployees will  be  brought  together  there. 

On  January  13,  1961,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  SmlthaoniAn  Institution 
adopted  a  resolution  to  request  ttie  in- 
troduction of  legislation  in  the  Congraea 
to  provide  for  a  National  Portrait  Oal- 
lery a«  a  bureau  of  the  Smitheonlan. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennaylvani* 
[Mr.  Rhodbs]  and  I  Joined  in  Introduc- 
ing legislation  to  ectabllah  the  National 
Portrait  Oallery  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  measure,  H.R.  8446,  which  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
reported  has  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  is  identical  to  8. 1057,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  27,  1961,  with 
the  exception  that  the  use  of  the  whole 
building  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March 
28,  1958  (72  Stat.  68),  Is  not  authorized. 

Instead,  H.R.  8446,  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee  today  to  S.  1057,  provides 
that  any  part  of  the  building  so  trans- 
ferred may  be  used. 

Under  this  legislation  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
both  the  National  Portrait  Oallery  and 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  to 
share  occupancy  of  the  building,  and  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  does 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  whole  building 
for  the  National  Portrait  Oallery. 

The  Congress  directed  more  than  a 
century  ago  that  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, which  was  established  as  the 
result  of  a  gift  by  an  Englishman.  James 
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Smlthson.  form  ft  gallery  of  art  for  the 
Nation.  TUa  was  bacon  tn  1849.  and  the 
gallery  was  formally  established  In  1862 
under  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  Is  Intel  eating  to  note  that  this  was 
the  same  year  which  saw  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
unhrersities,  and  that  we  are  this  year 
cdebratlng  the  centeimlal  of  the  great 
Morrill  Act  which  made  these  educa- 
tional instltutlosis  possible. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  here  in  1M2 
proTlde  finally,  in  the  face  of  many  vicis- 
situdes, a  permanent  home  for  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts  and  for  a 
National  Portrait  Oallery.  since  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
is  "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  Imowl- 
edge  among  men." 

So  the  act  of  Congress  creating  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Eu:t  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  land-grant  colleges  and  imiversities, 
such  as  the  University  of  Delaware,  have 
the  same  basic  purpose. 

It  is  especially  fitting,  then,  here  in 
1961.  to  note  that  both  of  these  edu- 
cational organizations  received  great  Im- 
petus under  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln during  the  darkest  days  of  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  from  the 
heartland  of  America  and  was  part  of 
a  frontier  society,  yet  his  education  was 
shaped  and  largely  based  on  the  Bible 
and  on  Shakespeare.  The  arts,  educa- 
tion, and  culture  were  held  in  great  rev- 
erence by  this  man  of  the  people. 

Certainly  a  people  which  could  build 
for  the  futin^  in  the  midst  of  war,  and 
express  such  faith  In  Its  own  cultural 
values,  was  worthy  of  its  great  destiny. 

But  this  is  an  unfolding  process,  and 
we  here  today  are  engaged  in  building 
and  adding  to  this  great  tradition. 

Certainly  in  this  period  of  cold  war, 
and  revolutionary  and  national  aspira- 
tkms  of  people  everywhere,  it  behooves 
us  to  take  those  steps  which  will  aid  in 
the  proper  development  of  our  own  cul- 
ture. 

You  will  recall  that  President  Eisen- 
hower told  the  Congress  in  19&5,  in  his 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  more 
to  aid  the  arts  and  other  cultural  en- 
deavors which  "make  our  civilization  en- 
dure and  flourish." 

It  is  a  fact  that  what  we  do  {UM>ut  our 
own  arts  will  be  widely  observed  by  the 
peoples  of  other  nations,  and  that  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world,  and  of  free- 
dom-loving peoples  everywhere,  we  must 
provide  leadership  in  the  cultural  field  as 
well  as  in  other  areas. 

The  National  Portrait  Oallery  in  Lon- 
don, England,  operates  on  the  basis  of 
rules  which  should  prove  helpful  to  us 
in  this  present  endeavor.  The  London 
Gallery  looks  to  history,  and  to  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  person  represented  by  a  por- 
trait rather  than' to  the  celebrity  of  the 
arUst. 

In  the  National  Portrait  Galley  its 
trustees  must  attempt  to  estimate  celeb- 
rity without  any  reference  to  the  color, 
or  the  politleal  party,  or  religious  institu- 
tion of  those  whose  portraits  are  selected. 

We  are  starting  at  a  very  late  date 
in  our  history  to  establish  such  a  Na- 


tional Portrait  Gallery  In  our  own  coun- 
try. 

In  the  small  gallery  in  Philadelphia's 
famed  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  may  be  seen  the  portraits  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  These  por^^ts  are 
carefully  preserved,  and  they  are  seen 
by  millions  of  people. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  is  no  longer  necessary,  in 
view  of  the  high  development  of  photog- 
raphy, to  record  the  likeness  of  our 
great  statesmen.  However,  I  would  cer- 
tainly think  that  one  section  of  the  gal- 
lery should  be  devoted  to  photography, 
an  art  which  has  reached  a  high  state  of 
development  In  our  own  country. 

With  such  an  institution,  a  further  im- 
portant part  of  our  history  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  of  our  people.  It  will  quickly 
become  a  major  tourist  attraction,  and 
will  be  seen  by  many  of  the  visitors  to 
our  Nation's  Capital  from  this  country 
and  from  overseas. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Oallery  in  our  national 
life.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  Commi.s- 
sion  established  pursuant  to  S.  1057  be 
made  up  of  distinguished  Americans, 
without  regard  to  race  or  to  political  or 
religious  affiliation,  who  wiU  be  able  to 
make  this  gallery  a  successful  institu- 
tion, and  one  which  will  be  a  credit  t>oth 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  to  the  Na- 
tion at  large. 

As  far  as  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts  Is  concerned,  it  is  widely  rec- 
ognized that  many  of  the  paintings  in 
this  collection  are  disintegrating  and  are 
not  being  cared  for  as  they  should  bo 
In  addition,  many  of  them  are  not  ex- 
hibited where  they  are  easily  accessible 
to  the  public. 

The  paintings  by  George  CatUn  of 
American  Indians  were  displayed  In  Eu- 
rope a  few  years  ago  and  were  interna- 
tionally acclaimed. 

Yet  they  have  never  been  displayed 
in  their  entirety  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  need  for  a  permanent  home  for 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  was 
ably  stated  by  Senator  Clintoh  Ander- 
son, the  author  of  the  bill,  S  1057,  we  are 
considering  today,  in  a  letter  published 
in  1958  in  a  leading  art  publication. 

Senator  ANOUtsoN  declared  at  that 
time: 

I  realize  that  the  pelntlngs  In  the  Na- 
tional Art  Collection  are  dlalntegratlng.  and 
many  of  them  are  not  being  exhibited  and 
cared  for  aa  they  ahould  t)e  Therefore.  I 
think  it  la  possible  to  aay  to  you  that  we 
will  Boon  t>e  able  to  take  care  of  the  art 
collection  about  which  you  were  worried, 
and  do  It  many  years  quicker  than  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  art  museum. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  S.  1057 
with  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  THC»n>- 
son]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposal  set  forth  tn  ^. 
1057  Is  one  in  which  I  am  deeply 
mterested. 

It  would  provide,  if  amended,  m  the 
House  Administration  Oommlttee  rec- 
ommeiMls.  for  a  permanent  home  for  the 
century -did  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

The  historic  Patent  Office  Btilldlng  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Ninth  Streets,  and 
F  and  O  Streets  NW.,  would  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1955 
the  Eisenhower  administration  proposed 
to  tear  this  building  down  to  provide  a 
parking  lot  on  the  site. 

There  were  slum  buildings  \n  the  next 
block,  but  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion did  not  propose  to  rase  those  build- 
ings. 

No.  they  were  particularly  interested  in 
the  Patent  OfQce  Build  mg  which  was  one 
of  the  great  architectural  monuments  in 
our  Nation,  a  building  which  was  de- 
signed by  Robert  Mills — one  of  the  coun- 
try s  greatest  architects,  and  a  man  who 
designed  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Building. 

Senator  Hubkrt  Humphrit  and  I  set 
about  trying  to  save  this  building,  and  I 
might  say  tliat  it  has  been  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  between  $30  and  $40 
million  to  replace  this  great  structure. 

ALSO,  of  course,  the  history  connected 
with  this  particular  building  runs  deep 
in  the  American  consciousness. 

So.  that  many  leading  American  or- 
ganizations, among  them  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservaticm,  the  So- 
ciety of  Architectural  Historians,  the 
Committee  for  Preservation  of  Historic 
Buildings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  were  in  the  vanguard  of  those  fight- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  this  great 
structure. 

It  took  about  4  years  before  this 
historic  building  was  finally  saved,  but 
this  figures  out  at  about  $10  million  a 
year  at  the  going  rate  for  replacing  this 
structure. 

How  else  can  one  make  $10  million  a 
year  for  our  country? 

I  do  want  to  publicly  commend  those 
orgaiuzations  wliich  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned with  our  Nation's  history  that 
they  are  willing  to  fight  to  save  its  great 
historic  structures. 

Americans  spend  nearly  $3  billion  a 
year  to  travel  to  other  nations  to  see  Uie 
architectural  monuments  which,  like  the 
pyramids  in  Egypt,  and  the  temples  of 
India,  go  back  thousands  of  years. 

If  we  take  care  of  our  own  historic 
structures  they  will  draw  people  of  other 
countries  to  our  shores. 

It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  personal  ac- 
complishment, then,  that  I  support  this 
legislation  to  make  the  historic  Patent 
Office  Building  the  permanent  home  of 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

The  Patent  Office  Building  will  make 
a  fitting  home  for  American  art  In  years 
to  come,  and  will  be  able  to  continue  its 
service  to  our  people. 

The  Congress  directed  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  m  1846,  to  form  a  gallery 
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of  art  for  the  Nation.  In  1849  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  began  the  col- 
lection of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  art 
objects  In  genersL 

The  Smithsonian,  because  of  its  con- 
gressional sponsorship  in  1846  under  the 
terms  of  the  wiU  of  James  Smlthson.  of 
London.  England,  and  because  of  the 
high  caliber  of  Its  administration  down 
through  the  years  and  at  present,  has 
always  been  the  organizational  center 
and  keystone  of  the  Federal  outlook  on 
American  art. 

It  Is  built  into  the  American  tradition 
and  it  has  built  into  it  executive,  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  authority.  Its  head 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Its  membership  Includes  the  President's 
Cabinet,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
governed  by  a  l)oard  of  regents  which 
includes  representatives  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government  and  six  private 
citizens.  Policy  is  carried  out  by  an 
executive  officer  who  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institution. 

Thus  the  seed  for  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts  and  a  National  Portrait 
Oallery  took  root  a  full  century  and  more 
t>efore  our  day.  In  time  the  Institution's 
art  collections — as  they  grew — began  to 
*arn  recognition.  Names  like  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Lane  Johnston,  niece  of  President 
Buchanan;  Charles  L.  Freer,  William  T. 
Evans,  Henry  Ward  Ranger.  Alfred 
Duane  Pell,  Ralph  Cross  Johnson, 
George  Catlin,  and  others,  are  identified 
with  t>equests  that  won  the  Smithsonian 
national  and  international  fame. 

Here,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
M«llon  Gallery,  was  one  of  the  signs  that 
Federal  guardianship  of  American  art 
and  other  art  had  oome  of  age.  I  can- 
not find  in  the  history  of  the  relationship 
of  Congress  to  American  art  that  Con- 
gress has  been  penurious,  or  limited,  or 
narrow  in  its  horizons.  On  the  whole, 
I  incline  to  the  feeling  that  in  this  area, 
at  least.  Congress  has  even  been  ahead 
of  the  public  consciousness. 

In  1930  the  Smithsonian  struggled  and 
failed  to  get  fimds  to  house  Its  collec- 
tions, greatly  increased  by  the  $5  million 
Gallatly  bequest  of  the  year  before.  This 
failure  had  the  effect  of  tm-nlng  the  only 
space  the  Smithsonian  had  into  a  monu- 
meiltally  cluttered  attic  and  an  over- 
crowded curiosity  shop. 

The  housing  of  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  in  the  historic  Patent  Office 
Building  will  in  no  way  provide  competi- 
tive galleries.  Rather,  they  will  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  wiU  provide  a  con- 
tinuous picture  of  art  from  early  times 
to  the  present. 

The  75th  Congress  on  May  17.  1938. 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
to  secure,  preferably  by  competition,  de- 
signs for  a  Smithsonian  Gallery  build- 
ing on  public  ground  on  the  Mall.  This 
legislation  provided,  also,  that  private 
funds  be  accepted  for  the  piu-chase  of 
works  of  art  by  living  artists.  The  legis- 
lation also  made  possible  the  right  to 
acquire  private  funds  for  the  financing 
of  exhibitions  everywhere  in  the  coimtry 
both  of  ctirrent  and  of  past  works  of  art. 

Consequently  the  Alice  Pike  Barney 
Memorial  Fund  was  given  to  the  Smith- 


sonian Institution  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can painting,  sculpture,  and  design 
through  exhibition  and  purchase.  In 
1951  a  traveling  exhibition  service  was 
established.  This  is  today  cooperating 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
JJB.  Information  Agency  to  present 
American  art.  historical  and  contempo- 
rary, abroad. 

Here  is  but  one  phase  of  the  free 
world's  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men. 

The  President  is  not  without  con- 
sciousness of  this  project  and,  on  the 
basis  of  his  entire  record,  is  certainly 
sympathetic  to  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  S.  1057.  if  amended  as  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, will  work  for  the  good  of  America 
and  the  free  world,  and  for  the  prestige 
and  dignity  of  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  country,  in  the  arts  as  in  other 
fields  of  human  endeavor,  must  live  up 
to  the  great  destiny  that  is  now  hers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is,  WIU 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  S.  1057  with  an  amendment? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  susi>ended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ALEXANDER   HAMILTON   NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  449)  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  the  former  dwell- 
ing house  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  a 
national  memorial,  with  committee 
amendments  printed  in  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  U  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  establislunent  of  tbe  formo' 
dwelling  house  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (com- 
monly known  as  tbe  Orange),  altuated  in 
New  York,  New  Tork,  as  a  national  memorial. 
However,  the  Secretary  ahaU  not  eetabliah 
tiM  nstionsi  memorial  until  he  has  Batisfied 
hlmeeU  that  the  lands  which  have  been  do- 
nated are  sufllclent  to  aasiire  the  relocation 
of  the  Orange  and  administration  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  national  memc^al. 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Tbe  national  memorial  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
designated  as  the  Hamilton  Orange  National 
Memorial  and  shall  be  set  aside'  as  a  public 
national  memorial  to  e(»ninemorate  the  his- 
toric role  played  by  Alexander  Hamilton  In 
the  establishment  of  this  Nation. 

(b)  The  National  Park  Service,  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  administer,  protect,  and  develop  such 
mamortal,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
SMVlee.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  36,  1016,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  hlst«-ic  American 
sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of 
national  sigi^cance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", l4>proved  August  21,  1936,  as 
amended. 

Sac.  8.  ThM«  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  stuns,  but  not  more  than 


$460,000,  as  may  be  necessaty  to  carry  out 
tbe  i^ovislons  of  section  1  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

The    SPEAKER.      IS    a   second    de- 
manded? 
Mr.  SATLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demsmd 

a  second.      

The  SPEAKER.  Without  Objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
449,  Congressman  2^lxmko'8  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Alexander  Hamilton  home 
in  New  York  City  shall  be  a  national 
memorial.  In  doing  so,  I  want  to  com- 
mend not  only  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Zklkmko.  for  mtro- 
ducing  his  bill  on  this  subject  but  also 
the  gentlemen  from  New  Yorit.  Con- 
gressman LnntsAT  and  Congressman 
Powell,  for  introducing  companion 
measures. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Alexander 
Hamilton's  services  to  this  Nation  during 
its  formative  years.  We  know  of  him  as 
an  officer  in  Washington's  army.  We 
know  of  the  part  he  played  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  1787.  We  are 
familiar  with  his  writings  In  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  We  know  of  his  work 
as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
particularly  his  great  report  on  manu- 
factures In  the  United  States. 

The  strange  thing  is  that,  despite  all 
the  good  he  did,  despite  all  the  history 
books  and  biographies  say  about  him, 
the  Nation  has  never  seen  fit  to  honor 
him  with  a  puUic  memorial.  I  said 
"honor  him  ' — ^I  should  have  said  "honor 
itself." 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  over- 
come this  neglect.  The  American  Scenic 
(i  Historic  Preservation  Society  has 
offered  to  donate  his  home,  the  Orange, 
to  the  United  States,  and  New  York  City 
has  offered  to  donate  a  site  (m  the  campus 
of  its  City  College  for  Its  relocation.  The 
cost  of  moving  the  building  and  refur- 
bishing it  will  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment or,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope  and 
believe  will  be  the  case,  by  private  con- 
tributors. Even  if  none  of  the  private 
contributions  we  hope  for  materialize, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  will  be  less 
than  $500,000. 

When  this  is  done,  we  will  have,  in- 
deed, a  suitable  memorial  to  Alexander 
Hamilton:  his  own  home,  the  only  home 
he  ever  owned,  on  land  which  he  once 
owned.  We  will  have  a  manorial  that 
all  Americans  can  visit  and  be  proud  of. 
As  it  is  at  present,  this  home  Is  more 
of  a  disgrace  to  the  man  and  the  Na- 
tion than  it  is  an  honor.  I  visited  it 
within  Uie  last  2  months  with  four  of 
my  colleagues  from  Ube  Interior  Commit- 
tee. I  can  assure  you  that  the  way  it 
has  been  allowed  to  run  down,  the 
place  on  which  it  stands,  the  lack  of 
protection  against  thievery  and  vandal- 
Ism  that  it  has,  are  shameful.  I  do  not 
by  any  means  criticise  the  American 
Scenic  k  Historic  Preaenration  Society 
for  this  situation.  That  fine  organiza- 
tion has  done  all  it  could,  and  we  owe 
it  to  the  society  to  say  that,  but  for  Its 
efforts,  we  would  not  have  even  the 
little  left  that  is  left.  Tlie  socle^  is 
simply  inadequately  endowed  to  do  Its 
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great  work.  But  I  do  criticise  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  ConjreM 
for  having  allowed  this  to  happen. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  House  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  do  itself  proud. 
None  of  ua  will  live  to  re«ret  this  slight 
tribute  to  a  great  man. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Z«ixhko1  may 
extend  his  remarks  as  this  point  In  the 
Recoko. 

The  SPEAKER.      Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZELENKO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in   support  of  House   Joint   Resolution 
449.  which  I  introduced  on  June  13.  1961. 
providing  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary   to    establish    the    Orange,    the 
former    dwelling    house    of    Alexander 
Hamilton  in  New  York  City,  as  a  na- 
tional memorial  and  designate  it  as  the 
Hamilton  Orange  National  Memorial. 

The  Orange,  built  in  1801,  was  the  only 
home  ever  owned  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  a  major  draftsman  and 
proponent  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  foremost  architect  of  American 
financial  policy  in  the  first  critical  years 
of  the  Federal  Union.  The  design  of  the 
structure  is  simple  but  dignified  and  is 
one  of  the  few  houses  of  the  Federal 
period  still  standing  in  New  York  City. 

The  new  proposed  site  is  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  This  will  bring  the  structure  into 
an  aptn-opriate  situs;  that  is.  within  the 
groimds  of  an  institution  of  learning.  At 
the  new  site  it  will  also  overlook  a  fine 
public  park. 

We  must  preserve  the  memorj*  of  the 
men  who  founded  this  country.  They 
were  a  truly  remarkable  group — Wash- 
ington, Jefferson.  Madison,  Franklin,  the 
Adamses  and  many  others — and  Hamil- 
ton was  in  the  very  first  rank.  These 
men.  and  their  successors,  have  made  the 
country  what  it  is.  To  know  them  is  to 
understand  our  origin  and  our  gro^'th. 
Our  young  men  and  young  women,  our 
boys  and  girls,  can  draw  vmderstandlng 
and  inspiration  from  their  lives. 

The  preservation  of  living  memorials 
to  these  men  can  do  much  to  keep  their 
memory  alive.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  their  houses — Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  the 
Adamses  at  their  hoxise  in  Quincy.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  at  Arlington,  colonial  and 
revolutionary  Virginians  at  Williams- 
burg. We  can  understand  these  men 
and  their  times  far  better  when  we  see 
the  surroimdlngs  tn  which  they  lived. 

Hamilton's  principal  contributions  to 
the  Nation  were  his  participation  In  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  his 
services  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  1789  to  1796. 

We  also  think  of  Hamilton's  long  and 
close  association  with  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton. When  President  Washington  chose 
Hamilton  as  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury bi  1789.  he  was  not  choosing  an  un- 
known. Hamilton  had  already  served 
Oenend  Washington  as  aide-de-camp 
from  1777 — a  lieutenant  colonel  at  the 
age  of  20 — to  1781.  when  he  left  to  take 
part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  where  he 


personally  led  the  attacking  party  wluch 
stormed  the  first  Briti^ih  redoubt  to  be 
taken. 

Hamilton  was  associated  with  James 
Madison  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Federalist  Papers.  It  was  mdeed  a  high 
compliment  for  Hamilton  to  be  asked 
to  join  with  the  father  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  and  with  John  Jay  in  this  .series 
of  papers  which  was  so  important  in  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
in  later  years. 

Despite  Alexander  Hamilton's  great 
and  well-known  services  to  the  NaUon 
as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
in  the  calhng  of  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion, in  the  formulation  of  the  Consti- 
tution at  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 
as  an  author  of  the  Federalist  Papers, 
and  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  is  the  one  outstandmn  patriot 
of  his  time  to  whom  no  suitable  public 
memorial  exi.sts.  The  Grange,  built  by 
him  In  1801  and  now  owned  by  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society.  IS  the  closest  that  we  come 
to  such  a  memorial.  But  the  .society  ls 
Inadequately  endowed  to  carry  on  its 
work  and  the  present  location  and  con- 
dition of  the  Grange  are  more  of  a 
disgrace  than  an  honor  to  the  man  and 
to  the  country  which  he  served  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  short  life. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  OranKC 
fails  to  serve  it.s  memorial  purpo.se.  since 
few  visitors  of  New  York,  and  few  New 
Yorkers  themselves,  are  aware  of  it.s 
existence  and  fewer  still  visit  it  and 
share  tn  the  intimations  of  tlus  great 
man.  EInactment  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 449  will  permit  this  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

Hamilton  was  a  New  Yorker,  an  alum- 
nus of  Columbia  University,  active  in  law 
and  in  politics  and  a  representative  of 
this  area  as  a  Member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  His  memory  and  tradition 
are  mgrained  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  citizens  and  particxilarly  those  who 
make  New  York  their  home 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  thanks,  and  that  of  my 
constituents,  to  the  great  chafrman  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  WATr«  Aspinall, 
and  to  his  entire  committee.  My  special 
thanks  also  go  to  the  Honorable  J  T 
Rutherford,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks,  for  his  mag- 
niflcent  effort  in  perfecting  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  submit  legislation  over 
my  name  saluting  Alexander  Hamilton 
as  one  of  the  great  founders  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  proposal  to  make  the  Grange 
a  national  memorial  for  Alexander 
Hamilton  deserves  the  support  of  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  158 
years  have  passed  since  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  fought  their 
duel.  In  all  that  time,  his  fame  has  not 
diminished.  But,  though  the  American 
people  have  long  learned  to  respect  his 


name,  we  have  never  taken  any  steps  to 
erect  a  public  national  memorial  to  him. 
His  portrait  on  our  $10  bills  Is  the 
furthest  we  have  gone. 

Alexander  Hamilton's  name  goes  along 
with  the  names  of  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  In  the  list  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  Government.  Without  the 
work  Uiat  he  did  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  the  writing  of  the  Feder- 
alist Papers,  and  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  new  Government  might 
well  have  foundered.  We  owe  it  to 
him.  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  we  owe  It 
to  our  children  to  perpetuate  his  name 
in  some  tangible  fashion. 

His  home  In  New  York  City,  the 
Grange,  Is  now  being  offered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment free  of  charge  and  with  a  small 
endowment  fund  to  go  with  It.  The 
plan  Is  to  move  tlie  Grange  to  a  new 
and  more  suitable  location,  about  10 
blocks  away,  on  the  campus  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  new- 
site  is  also  being  offered  to  the  Govern - 
nu-nt  free  of  charge. 

The  moving  and  rehabilitation  ex- 
penses will  be  sizable — about  $500.000 — 
but  it  will  be  well  worth  incurring  them. 
if  funds  to  cover  them  cannot  be  pro- 
cured from  other  sources,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  this  structure  and  the 
memories  tliat  go  with  It. 

I  congratulate  our  colleagues  from 
New  York,  Congressmen  Zklknko.  Ljnd- 
SAV.  and  Poweli..  for  their  interest  in 
this  matter  and  for  the  diligence  with 
which  they  have  pursued  It. 

They  deserve  great  credit.  I  also  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]  for  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  has  pursued  his  quest  for 
private  funds  to  cover  the  moving  and 
rehabilitation  expenses  which  enactment 
of  this  measure  will  entail.  Finally.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  for  the  interest 
he  has  shown  and  particularly  for  his 
unwillingness  to  move  the  bill  imtll  he 
had  personally  inspected  the  site.  He 
came  back  from  New  York,  after  having 
viewed  It  with  four  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, convinced,  as  he  had  not  been 
before,  that  the  Grange  Is  well  worth 
preserving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  personal 
hope  and  that  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  that  the  House 
will  pass  this  bill  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  As  I  understand.  It  will 
cost  close  to  half  a  million  dollars  for 
the  moving  of  the  structure  and  then  ap- 
parently a  minimum  of  $4S,000  annually 
In  perpetuity  for  maintenance  and  cus- 
todial services. 

Mr  ASPINALL  May  I  correct  my 
colleague  to  this  extent,  that  moving, 
remodelinR,  and  refurnishing  the  Orange 
Is  supposed  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500,000.  As  far  as  the  an- 
nual cost  Is  concerned,  the  gentleman  Is 
correct,  but  It  Is  Intended  that  we  will 
charge  fees  to  the  people  who  Intend  to 
visit  this  particular  facility  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  It  i£  proposed  to  recap- 
ture some  of  these  expenditures  for  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes ;  Just  the  same  as 
in  connection  wlt*i  the  legislation  which 
we  passed  for  the  memorial  to  former 
President  Roosevelt  a  short  time  a«o. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  my  full  committee  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  when  this  bill  goes  to  the  other 
body  there  will  be  no  crippling  amend- 
ments attached,  as  I  understand  hap- 
pened to  a  similar  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  when  we  get  this  bill  over  there 
they  will  be  considerate  of  our  position. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  suspension  of 
the  rules  and  the  passage  of  this  bill.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
stated,  I  have  endeavored  to  have  the 
cost  of  this  project  underwritten  by  pri- 
vate sources.  Those  private  sources  in- 
clude the  American  Bankers  Association. 
This  association  has  been  very  free  on 
occasion  to  criticize  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  and  I  feel  as  a  matter  of 
personal  pride  to  that  organization,  they 
should  pay  for  the  cost  of  establishing 
this  shrine. 

Alexander  Hamilton  is  the  father  of 
our  Federal  banking  system.  Through 
his  efforts  our  bankers  today  have  an 
excellent  foundation  upon  which  to 
build.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
for  the  bankers  today  to  honor  their 
founder.  It  would  be  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  public  relations.  An  oppor- 
tunity rarely  found  in  our  modern 
world. 

I  sent  a  letter  with  such  a  request  to 
the  present  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  was  turned 
down  by  him  on  the  basis  that  they  had 
no  funds  available  and  undertook  no 
such  projects. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
same  time  I  sent  the  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion I  sent  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  the 
mutual  savings  banks  of  the  country  and 
to  the  savings  and  loan  associations  of 
the  -United  States.  Both  of  the  latter 
organizations  were  most  anxious  to  ex- 
press their  delight  that  our  committee 
had  seen  fit  to  recognize  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  to  preserve  his  home.  "The 
Grange."  and  stated  that  they  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  Bankers  Association  In  raising 
funds  to  underwrite  this  project.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  American  Bankers 
A.ssoclatlon  will  reconsider  and  raise  the 
funds  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  this  very 
worthy  project. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  did  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  for  supporting  this 
idea  and  requesting  the  cooperation  of 


the  three  financial  organizations  in  rec- 
ognizing Alexander  Hamilton  as  one  of 
the  greatest  financial  geniuses  in  this 
Nation. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  be- 
cause of  bis  efforts  that  while  we  are  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure,  and  I  might 
say  this  is  a  cloaed-in  appropriation  re- 
quest, that  is  the  $460,000,  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  a(>propriation.  less 
than  this  amount  will  be  necessary  to 
be  appropriated  due  to  the  gentleman's 
interest  and  activity  in  this  behalf. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  c(Hnmend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  the  work  he  has  put 
in  on  this  bill  and  also  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  attention  he 
has  given  this  extremely  Important  mat- 
ter. It  may  not  seem  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  other  parts  of  the  country  at  this 
moment,  but  I  imagine  that  other  parts 
of  the  country  will  find  it  significant  as 
they  come  to  know  the  Importance  of 
Alexander  Hamilton's  "Grange."  The 
beauty  of  this  building,  and  the  quality 
of  the  architecture  is  worth  knowing. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
examples  of  federalist  architecture  of 
the  period,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  all.  One  must  also  appreciate 
the  owner  of  the  building. 

It  was  from  this  building  that  Hamil- 
ton went  out  to  meet  Aaron  Burr  in  that 
historic  fatal  encoimter.  This  was  the 
only  home  he  ever  owned.  If  you  visit 
it  at  the  present  time,  you  will  see  that  it 
Is  In  a  state  of  half  collapse.  The 
surroimding  neighborhood  completely 
blocks  out  any  view  you  might  have  of 
the  structure.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a 
crime  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  deteri- 
orate in  this  fashion.  Therefore  I  thank 
the  committee  for  its  attention  to  this 
matter,  for  seeing  to  it  that  one  very  im- 
portant treasure  that  we  have  is  not  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  any  further,  for 
making  it  a  national  memorial.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation  and  as  one 
who  testified  before  the  committee.  I 
strongly  support  this  bilL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Rather  than  move  this 
building,  it  is  too  bad  we  cannot  reincar- 
nate Alexander  Hamilton,  the  fhiancial 
genius,  to  tell  us  how  to  handle  critical 
problems  today  of  deficit,  debt,  and  in- 
flation— we  do  not  seem  to  have  anybody 
else  who  can  do  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  to  have  the  house  which 
was  built  and  occupied  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  established  as  a  national 
memorial. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  as  we  all  know, 
was  one  of  the  great  patriots  dxuing  the 
early  days  of  our  country's  formation. 
We  New  Yorkers  are  very  proud  that  he 
came  from  our  State.    He  served  during 


the  Rerolutionary  War  as  an  officer  In 
the  Continental  Army,  and  after  the  war 
as  the  New  York  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  Philadelphia 
in  1787 ;  he  played  a  most  important  part 
in  drafting  the  Constitution.  He  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist 
papers,  which  presented  a  defense  of  the 
Constitution,  and  which  certainly  facil- 
itated its  ratification  by  the  various 
States.  And  he  climaxed  his  outstand- 
ing career  of  service  to  his  country  by 
becoming  our  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  proponent  of  the  basic 
financial  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  1801  he  had  his  hcnne  built  in  New 
York,  and  called  it  The  Orange.  At  ttiat 
time,  of  course.  It  was  a  place  In  the 
country  surrounded  by  acres  of  open 
land.  It  was  beautifully  desigrned  by 
John  McComb,  one  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects of  the  day.  and  the  designer  of 
New  York  City  Hall,  and  has  been  called 
one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  early 
19th  century  architecture.  Its  location 
at  the  present  time — crowded  between 
two  buildings,  improtected  and  inade- 
quately maintained — leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Much  of  the  furniture  which 
had  been  in  the  house  when  Hamilton 
lived  there  has  been  stolen,  and  minor 
alterations  in  the  structure  have  been 
made  over  the  years,  caused  by  its  forced 
r«noval  from  its  original  site  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  urban  development  of  the 
great  city  of  New  York. 

Hamilton  unfortunately  had  a  short 
Ufe.  brought  to  a  tragic  end  as  a  result 
of  his  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  but  during 
his  career  he  certainly  contributed  much 
to  the  founding  and  establishment  of 
this  RepubUc,  and  directed  his  talents 
and  energies  toward  perfecting  the  oper- 
ating and  functioning  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment to  which  he  was  so  dedicated. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  memo- 
rial established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  pays  tribute  to  Alexander 
Hamilton.  The  passage  of  the  resolution 
before  us,  calling  for  the  removal  of  the 
house  to  another  location — on  the 
campus  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  on  land  Hamilton  himself  once 
owned — where  it  would  be  renovated  and 
restored,  would  certainly  be  a  worthy 
gestiu-e  on  the  part  of  this  House  in 
recognizing  and  perpetuating  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  founders  of  our  country. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  B4r.  Speaker. 
I  support  the  establishment  of  a  national 
memorial  to  Alexander  Hamilton.  The 
other  body,  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator jAvrrs.  has  already  passed  a  bill 
which  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
accept  title  to  and  preserve  the  home  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. 

The  Hamilton  Grange  built  In  1801  Is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  structures  from 
the  Federal  period  In  New  York  City.  It 
still  contains  some  of  the  furniture  and 
other  items  which  belonged  to  Alexander 
Hamilton.  It  Is  now  owned  by  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society,  which  Is  inadequately  en- 
dowed and  cannot  maintain  this  his- 
toric structure.  As  Senator  Javits 
pointed  out.  the  home  is  "in  a  state  of 
terrible  disrepair  and  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  a  very  short  time  before  it 
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might  very  well  collapse  and  be  Irreme- 
diably mined."  Mr.  Speaker,  the  City 
College  of  New  York  haa  generously  of- 
fered to  make  available  a  site  for  the 
Orange. 

It  is  surprising  that  among  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  Alexander  Hamilton  is  one 
of  the  few  who  have  not  had  a  memo- 
rial established  in  his  honor.  OfBcer  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution, 
author  of  the  Federalist  Papers  and  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton  is  one  of  our  great  patriots, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations 
a  suitable  memorial  should  be  estab- 
lished in  his  name. 

GKNEKAL  tXAVK  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  given  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered.  ^ 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thyeof  • . 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ihe 
table. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  FED- 
ERAL     COMMUNICATIONS      COM- 
MISSION   IN    COMMON     CARRIER 
AND  SAFETY  AND  SPECIAL  FIELDS 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <  S. 
1668>  to  authorize  the  imposition  of  for- 
feitures   for    certain    violations    of    the 
rules    and    regulations    of    the    Federal 
Communications     Commission     in     the 
common  carrier  and  safety  and  special 
fields,  with  certain  ajnendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  V 
of  the  ConununlcatlonB  Act  of  1934  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  aa  follows: 

"TomrwrrawK  nt  casks  or  violations  or  csit- 

TAIN    EITLKS   AND    RXCULATIONS 

"S»c.  510.  (a)  Where  any  radio  station 
other  than  licensed  radio  stations  In  the 
broadcast  service  or  stations  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  p€u^  II  and  III  of  title  III  and 
section  507  of  thU  Act — 

'•  1 1 )  Is  operated  by  any  person  not  holding 
a  valid  radio  operator  license  or  permit  of 
the  class  prescribed  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission  for  the  operation  of 
such  station; 

"(2)  falls  to  identify  himself  at  the  times 
and  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  the  rules 
and   regulations  of  the  Commission, 

"i3)  transmits  any  false  call  contrary  to 
regulations  of  the  Commission. 

"(4)  Is  operated  on  a  frequency  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  for  use  by  such 
station: 

"(5)  transmits  unauthorized  communica- 
tions on  any  frequency  designated  as  a  dis- 


tress or  calling  frequency  In   the   rules  and 
regulations   of    the    Commission: 

■■(6»  interferes  with  any  distress  call  or 
distress  communication  contrary  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission; 

"(7)  falls  to  attenuate  spurious  emissions 
to  the  extent  required  by  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission; 

'■(8)  Is  operated  with  power  In  excese  of 
that  authorized   by  the  Commission. 

"(9)  renders  a  communications  service  not 
authorized  by  the  Commission  for  the  par- 
ticular station. 

■•(10)  Is  operated  with  a  type  of  emission 
not   authorized   by   the   Commission, 

"i  11  »  Is  operated  with  IrHii.smlttlng  equip- 
ment other  thdn  that  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  or 

"(12)  falls  t<3  respond  to  oflBcliil  commu- 
nications from  the  Commission, 
the  licensee  of  the  suitlon  shall.  In  addition 
t<)  any  other  penalty  prescribed  by  law.  for- 
feit to  the  United  States  a  sum  not  Ui  exceed 
$100  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  clause 
(2).  i3i.  id(,  or  (6(  of  this  subsection,  the 
person  operating  such  station  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  penalty  prescribed  by 
law.  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $100  The  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  each  numbered  clause  of  this  sub- 
section shall  constitute  a  separate  offense: 
Proiid«"d.  That  $100  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  of  forfeiture  liability  for  which  the 
licensee  or  person  operating  such  station 
shall  be  liable  under  thU  section  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  any  one  of  the 
numbered  clauses  of  this  subsection,  irre- 
sp>ectlve  of  the  number  of  vlol.itlons  thereof, 
occurrlni?  within  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
date  the  notice  of  apparent  liability  Is  is- 
sued or  sent  aa  provided  In  subsection  ic)  of 
this  section  And  provided  furthrr.  That  $500 
shall  be  the  maximum  amount  of  forfeiture 
liability  for  which  the  lK'»nsee  or  person  op- 
peratlng  such  station  shall  be  liable  under 
this  section  f<'>r  all  violations  of  the  provi- 
sions of  th  8  .section  Irrespective  of  the  total 
number  thereof,  occurring  within  ninety 
days  prior  to  the  date  such  notice  of  appar- 
ent liability  Is  issued  or  sent  a«  pro.uled  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section 

■•ib)  Th(  forfeiture  liability  provided  for 
In  this  section  shall  attach  only  for  a  willful 
or  repeated  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  any  licensee  or  pers<in  operating 
a  station 

"(C)  No  lorfelture  liability  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  attach  after  the  lapse  of  ninety 
days  from  '.he  date  of  the  violation  unless 
within  such  time  a  written  notice  of  appar- 
ent liability,  setting  forth  the  facts  which 
Indicate  apparent  liability,  shall  have  been 
Issued  by  the  Commission  and  received  by 
such  person  or  the  Commission  has  sent  him 
such  notice  by  registered  mall  or  by  certified 
mall  at  his  last  known  address  The  person 
so  notified  of  apparent  liability  shall  have 
the  opiX)rtunlty  to  show  cause  In  writing 
why  he  should  not  be  held  liable  and  upon 
his  request  he  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  11  personal  interview  with  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Commission  at  the  field  office 
of  the  Con. mission  nearest  to  the  pers<jn'8 
place  of  residence  '■ 

Sec  2  Section  504(bi  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  3f  1934  (47  use  504(b))  Is 
amended  b/  strllclng  out  ".sections  503ib) 
and  507"  ard  Inserting  In  lieu  there<5f  "sec- 
tion 503ib)     section  507.  and  section  510" 

Sec  3  Tie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded ? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
S.  1668  has  been  a  matter  before  the 
Congress  for  several  years.  It  has  the 
recommendation  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Some  time 
ago  when  the  Commission  asked  us  for 
the  amendment  dealing  with  small  fines, 
objection  was  raised  by  certain  groups, 
particalarly  the  forestry  or  timber  in- 
dustry They  were  fearful  that  their 
operations  would  be  materially  affected. 
and  I  think  there  was  some  substance 
to  that  fear.  Over  a  period  of  time  the 
difficulty  was  worked  out  and  that  par- 
ticular question  has  been  resolved. 
There  was  an  understanding  between 
those  1,'roups  and  the  Federal  Communis 
cations  Commission,  and  the  amend- 
ment that  we  present  here  today  in- 
cludes the  understanding  that  was 
reached  in  the  consideration  of  this 
proiw.sal. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  the 
bill,  considered  it  in  executive  session, 
and  reported  it  unanimously.  There  Is 
no  objection  that  I  know  of  on  the  part 
of  anyone 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
add  a  new  section  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  so  as  to  grant  authority 
to  the  Commission  to  impose  monetary 
forfeitures  for  violations  of  the  Commis- 
sion s  rule.s  and  regulations  in  common 
carrier  safety  and  special  fields.  It 
would  also  provide  for  the  remission  or 
mediation  by  the  Commission  of  such 
forfeitures  if  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stance.s. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio 

Mr  BROWN  Would  the  passage  of 
thi.s  bill  have  any  effect  on  this  discus- 
sion that  has  been  underway  as  to  the 
small  radio  stations,  daylight  stations, 
coming  on  the  air  before  daylight  dur- 
in«  the  winter  months? 

Mr  HARRIS  No.  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that 

Hearings  are  underway  and  we  con- 
template that  they  will  be  finished  by  to- 
morrow. That  is  on  the  daytime  broad- 
ca-sting  bill. 

Mr  BROWN.  This  bill  would  in  no 
way  affect  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS  It  would  not  affect 
that  at  all.  This  bill  has  to  do  with 
certain  operations  which  under  present 
law,  should  penalties  be  necessary,  per- 
haps they  might  be  so  severe  in  some 
instances  as  to  work  extreme  hardship. 
The  committee  report  very  clearly  ex- 
plains the  effects  of  the  bill  and  its  Im- 
portance I  urge  passage  of  the  bill 
as  amended 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S    1668.  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ISSUANCE  OF  RADIO  OPKRATOR 
LICENSES  TO  NATIONALS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bin 
cS.  1588)  to  amend  the  Communicatioos 
Act  of  1934  to  authorise  the  issuance  of 
radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals  oi 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUoQ 
303(1)  oX  the  CommimlcatioQS  Act  of  1034 
(48  SUt.  1083)  as  amended  (47  U.S.C. 
303  ( 1 ) ) .  la  hereby  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  nationals"  immediately  following 
the   word   "citizens". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
maad  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  b^  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  has  been  urged  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  so  as  to  give 
the  Commission  authority  to  issue  radio 
operator  licenses  to  foreign  nationals  en- 
gaged in  navigation. 

The  committee  h<3kl  hearings  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  testified  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Under  the  bill  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commissioc.  would  be  empowered 
to  Issue  radio  operator  licenses  to  natives 
of  American  Same  a  who  are  nationals 
of  the  United  States  and  owe  allegiance 
to  it,  but  to  whom  full  citizenship  has  not 
been  extended. 

The  bill  Is  approvjd  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  It  materially 
affects  the  fishing  Ladustry  of  Samoa. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  has  been  conslc.ered  by  the  commit- 
tee and  reported  unanimously.  I  know 
of  no  objection,  either  in  the  House  or 
from  anybody  else  xincemed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  Houie  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  1589. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

AMENDING  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
TO  ELIMINATE  30-DAY  RESTRIC- 
TION ON  SPECIAL  AND  SAFETY 
SERVICE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rulss  and  pass  the  bill 
«S.  1371)  to  amend  subsection  (e)  of 
section  307  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  tc  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  renew  a  station  license  in  the 
safety  and  special  radio  services  more 
than  30  days  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
original  license. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (e)  of  aectton  S07  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  1064; 
47  U.S.C.  307  (e)).  U  amended  by  striking 
out  aU  after  "(e) "  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f (lowing: 

"^o  renewal  of  an  existing  station  license 
in  the  broadcast  or  the  common  carrier  serv- 
ices shall  be  granted  more  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original 
Ucense." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  to  which  this  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  amend  section  (e)  oi  section 
307  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  renew  a  station  license  in  the 
safety  and  special  radio  services  more 
than  30  days  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
original  license. 

This  provides  authority  for  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  the  license  prior  to  the 
30 -day  expiration,  not  so  provided  at 
the  present  time.  It  applies  only  to 
safety  and  special  radio  services.  For 
example,  during  the  fiscal  year  1959 
there  were  10,500  modified  licenses  is- 
sued. Eventually,  each  of  these  10,500 
licenses  must  be  processed  again  on 
renewal. 

The  bin  as  reported  would  permit  the 
Commission  to  consider  such  applica- 
tions for  modification  as  applications  for 
modification  and  renewal.  The  Com- 
mission could  then  issue  such  modified 
licenses  for  a  regular  license  term,  thus 
eliminating  most  of  the  duplicate  effort 
that  the  Commission  is  now  burdened 
with. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOULDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  done  a  very  commendable  and 
outstanding  job  on  these  bills,  in  the  way 
of  allowing  hearings  and  developing 
them  before  the  subcommittee  and  get- 
ting them  reported  by  the  full  committee. 
These  are  very  important  bills. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri probably  it  might  be  advisable  to 
comment  on  Uie  fact  that  the  legislation 
maintains  the  present  restriction  inso- 
far as  broadcasting  and  common  carrier 
licenses  are  concerned,  and  to  state  that 
it  Is  in  this  area  that  the  restrictions 
of  307(e)  are  more  appropriately  applied. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Yes.  I  thank  our 
outstanding  chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
for  his  complimentary  statement  and  co- 
operation. This  bill  applies  to  safety 
and  q;>ecial  radio  services  only.  It  is  a 
step  In  the  direction  of  making  available 


to  the  FCC  a  flexibility  which  will  per- 
mit more  efficiency  and  a  reduction  of 
its  backlog  of  cases. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  important 
thins  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  have 
here  applications,  and  where  they  are 
competitive  they  must  pursue  the  regu- 
lar course  in  the  competitive  field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOULDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  require  any 
fee  or  additional  fee,  if  there  is  a  fee 
charged? 

Mr.  MOULDER.     None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
applies  only  to  safety  and  ^>ecial  licenses 
and  is  not  applicable  to  the  broadcasting 
or  caaunon  carrier  licenses  insofu*  as 
they  are  concerned.  The  present  rule 
is  retained  for  them.  In  view  of  the  fact 
there  were  over  10,000  of  these  last  year, 
there  is  no  objection,  insofar  as  I  know, 
from  anybody,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  that  this  be  passed 
without  further  ado. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Moulder]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  8.  1371. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  su^ended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ELIMINATION  OF  OATH  ON  CERTAIN 
FCC  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  683)  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  by  eliminating 
the  requirement  of  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion on  certain  docmnents  filed  with  the 
Federal  (Communications  Commission. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fc^ows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subeec- 
Uon  (a)  of  section  219  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U^.C. 
219(a)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  from 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  words  "under 
oath". 

Sbc.  2.  That  subsection  (b)  of  section  219 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1034.  as 
amended  (47  U£.C.  219(b)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  from  the  penultimate  sentence 
thereof  after  tlie  word  "Act"  the  semicolon, 
adding  a  period  thereafter  and  striking  out 
the  following:  "and  such  periodical  or  spe- 
cial reports  shall  be  under  oath  whenever 
the  Commission  so  requires". 

Skc.  3.  That  subsection  (b)  of  section  308 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended  (47  U.S.C.  308(a)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  from  the  last  sentence  thereof 
the  words  "under  oath  or  affirmation". 

Sec.  4.  That  subsection  (a)  of  section  319 
at  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended  (47  0.S.C.  319(a) ).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  from  the  last  sentence  thereof 
the  words  *^nder  oath  or  aflBrmatloa**. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MOULJ3ER.  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
or  legislation  would  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  unnecessary  voluminous  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  It  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  requiring  an  oath  or  af- 
flrmation  to  certain  pai>ers  or  docu- 
ments. Por  example,  where  the  PCC 
calls  upon  an  applicant  for  additional 
information,  and.  as  the  present  law 
stands,  an  oath  is  required  on  every 
additional  piece  of  paper  filed.  The 
committee  has  been  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  enforcement  activities  of  that 
department. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  MotTLonI,  that  the  House 
siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S. 
683 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

TELEVISION  TRANSMISSION  FACILI- 
TIES IN  OUR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES 

Mr  HARRIS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  'S.  205  > 
to  exf>edite  the  utilization  of  television 
transmission  facilities  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  train- 
ing programs. 


WORK  HOURS  ACT  OP    1962 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  to  siLspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  <H.R.  10786)  to  establish  standards 
for  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
work  done  under  contract  for.  or  with 
the  financial  aid  of.  the  United  States. 
for  any  territory,  or  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representative  a  of  the  United  States  of 
America  xn  Congress  asaernbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Work  Hours  Act 
of  1962"  and  title  I  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Contract  Work  Hours  Standards   Act 

3»c  2  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  this 
Act"  means  the  Work  Hours  Act  of  1962 
except  in  title  I,  where  It  means  the  Con- 
tract  Work    Hours   Standards   Act 

Tm.«    I — cowmACT    work    Horas    standards 

ACT 

Sac.  101  Am  used  herein,  the  term  "Secre- 
tary" means  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  t7nlt«d 
States  Department  of  Labor 

Sec.  103  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  wages  of  every  laborer 
and  mechanic  employed  by  any  contractor 
or  ku  been  tractor  in  bis  performance  of  work 
on  any  contract  of  the  character  specified  in 
section  103  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  a  standard  workday  of  eight  hours  end  a 
standard  workweek  of  forty  hours,  and  work 
In  excess  of  such  standard  workday  or  work- 
week shall  be  permitted  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.     For  each  workweek 


ill  which  any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  is  so 
employed,  such  wages  shall  Include  oompen- 
satlun.  at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay,  for  all  hours 
worked  In  ixcess  of  eight  hours  In  any  cal- 
endar day  cT  In  excess  of  forty  hours  In  the 
workweek,  »*  the  case  may  be 

(b)  The  following  provisions  shall  be  a 
condition  of  every  contract  of  the  character 
specified  In  section  103  and  of  any  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States,  any  terrlUjry,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  connection  there- 
with 

(1)  No  CDntractor  or  subcontractor  con- 
tracting for  any  part  of  the  contract  work 
which  may  require  or  involve  the  employ- 
ment of  lal'orers  or  mechanics  shall  require 
or  permit  i^ny  laborer  or  mechanic.  In  any 
workweek  n  which  he  is  employed  on  such 
work,  to  «■  >rk  In  excess  of  eight  hours  In 
any  calendi  r  day  or  In  excess  of  forty  hours 
In  such  woikweek  except  In  accordance  with 
the  provLgluns  of  thl-s  Act;  and 

<2i  In  t^e  event  of  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  i  1  i .  the  contractor  and 
any  subcontractor  responsible  ihere.'or  shall 
be  liable  U  such  affected  employee  for  his 
unpaid  wag'*8  and  shaU  In  addition  be  liable 
t<5  the  Unlt-fd  States  (or.  In  the  ca*e  ot  work 
done  under  contract  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  a  territory  to  such  District  or  to 
such  territory  I  for  liquidated  damages  as 
provided  therein  Such  liquidated  damages 
shall  be  computed,  with  respect  to  each  in- 
dividual en, ployed  as  a  laborer  or  mechanic 
In  vlolatldf.  r.t  any  prnvi.sinp,  nf  this  Art.  in 
the  sum  o'  |10  for  eii<-h  calendar  clay  <>n 
which  such  Individual  wa.t  required  or  |>er- 
mltied  to  work  in  exce.s.s  >!  elRht  hours  <>r 
in  excess  o!  the  standard  workweek  of  forty 
hours  withi  ut  payment  of  the  ivertime  wages 
required  b/  this  Act  The  noverKmeiital 
agency  for  which  the  con'ract  work  is  done 
or  by  which  financial  ;is^^.<!tance  for  the  work 
Ls  provided  may  withhold  nr  cau.ie  to  he 
withheld.  <nihject  to  the  provisions  tf  section 
104,  from  a  ly  moneys  payable  on  account  of 
work  [verfotmed  by  a  c.>ntraotor  or  »ub<'on- 
tractor  such  sums  as  may  administratively 
be  determu  ed  Ic  be  necessary  to  satisfy  any 
liabilities  of  such  contractor  or  sub<;oritra<-- 
tor  for  unp.ild  watife.s  and  Ilquldii'.ed  claniaKes 
<us  herein  f>rovlded 

Set  103  ai  The  provlslor\s  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  except  as  otherwise  prcivlded  to 
any  contract  which  may  require  or  Involve 
the  emplo\ment  of  laborers  or  mechanics 
upxm  a  pul'llc  work  of  the  United  States,  of 
any  territory,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  anv  other  contract  which  may  re- 
quire or  Iri.ulve  the  employment  of  lab<jrers 
i:>r  mechanics  If  such  ccmtract  is  one  ill  to 
which  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof  any  territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  a  party,  or  i2i 
which  Is  Tiade  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Sta'es  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  anv  territory  or  the  District  of  Co- 
Uimbla.  or  (3i  which  Is  a  contract  for  work 
financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  loans  or 
ttrants  from  or  loans  Insured  or  gxiaranteed 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof  under  any  statute  of 
the  United  States  providing  wage  standards 
for  such  work  Proitded.  That  the  provisions 
of  section  :02  shall  not  apply  to  work  where 
the  asslsta  \ce  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  as  set  forth  above 
Is  only  In  that  nature  of  a  loan  guarantee 
or  Insurance 

Kxcept  a»  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the 
provisions  }f  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics.  Including  watchmen  and 
guards,  employed  by  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor In  the  performance  of  any  part  of 
the  work  contemplated  by  any  such  contract, 
and  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  laborers  and 
mechanics  shall  Include  workmen  perform- 
ing services  In  connection  with  dredging  or 
rfH"k    excavation    In    any    river    or    harbor   of 


the  United  States  or  of  any  territory  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  aliall  not  In- 
clude any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman. 
(bi  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  contracts 
for  transportation  by  land,  air,  or  water,  or 
for  the  transmission  of  Intelligence,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  or  materials  or 
articles  ordinarily  available  In  the  open  mar- 
ket This  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  work  required  to  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Walsh- 
Hetiley  Pvibllc  Contracts  Act  (49  SUt  2038;  41 
use   35  45  I 

Sec  104  (ai  Any  officer  or  person  desig- 
nated as  Inspector  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed under  any  contract  of  the  character 
specified  In  section  103,  or  to  aid  In  the  en- 
forcement or  fulfillment  thereof  shall,  upon 
otMervatlon  or  Investigation,  forthwith  re- 
ptjrt  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United 
States,  of  any  territory  or  poaieaslon.  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the 
firovlslons  of  this  Act  occurring  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  work,  together  with  the 
name  of  each  laborer  or  mechanic  who  was 
required  or  permitted  to  work  in  rlolatlon 
of  such  provisions  and  the  day  or  days  of 
such  violation  The  amount  of  unpaid 
wages  and  liquidated  damages  owing  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tratively determined  and  the  ofllcer  or  per- 
son whose  duty  it  Is  to  approve  the  payment 
of  moneys  by  the  United  States,  the  terri- 
tory IT  the  District  of  Columbia  In  connec- 
tion »ith  the  perfornvance  of  the  contract 
work  shall  direct  the  amount  of  such  liqui- 
dated damages  to  be  withheld  for  the  use 
and  benefit  -f  the  United  States,  said  terri- 
tory or  said  District,  and  shall  direct  the 
amount  of  such  unpaid  wages  to  be  withheld 
for  the  u.se  and  benefit  of  the  laborers  and 
mechanics  wh.)  were  not  compen.sated  as  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Ls  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  <,lire<-tly  to  such  lab«)rers  and  mechanics, 
from  the  sums  withheld  (m  account  of  un- 
derp:«ymerits  of  wages,  the  respective 
amount.H  administratively  determined  to  be 
due  If  the  funds  withheld  are  adequate,  and. 
If  not.  ati  equitable  proportion  of  such 
amounts 

ibi  If  the  accrued  payments  withheld 
utider  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  as  afore- 
sjiid,  are  Insufficient  to  reimburse  all  the 
lalxrers  and  mechanics  with  respect  to 
whom  there  has  been  a  failure  to  pay  the 
wa«e8  required  pursuant  to  this  Act,  such 
Kkix>rers  and  mechanics  shall.  In  the  case  of 
a  depiLTtment  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Ckjv- 
ernment  have  the  rights  of  action  and  or 
of  intervention  against  the  contractor  and 
hu  sureties  conferred  by  law  up>on  persons 
furni.shlng  lab<.>r  or  materials,  and  in  such 
pr  •(■eedings  It  shall  be  no  defense  that  such 
laborers  and  mechanics  accepted  or  agreed 
to  accept  lese  than  the  required  rate  of 
wages  or  voluntarily  made  refunds 

ici  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  ag- 
grieved by  the  withholding  of  a  sum  as 
liquidated  damages  as  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  have  the  right,  within  sixty  days  there- 
after, to  apr>eal  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  territory  for 
which  the  contract  work  is  done  or  by 
which  financial  assistance  for  the  work  is 
provided,  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  at  Columbia  In  the  case  of  liqui- 
dated damages  withheld  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  said  DUtrlct  Such  agency  head 
i>r  Commissioners,  as  the  case  may  t>e.  shall 
have  authority  to  review  the  administrative 
determination  of  liquidated  damages  and  to 
issue  a  final  order  affirming  such  determina- 
tion, or,  if  it  Is  found  that  the  sum  de- 
termined Is  Incorrect  or  that  the  contractor 
or  subcontrator  violated  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  Inadvertently  notwithstanding  the 
exercise  of  due  care  on  his  part  and  that  of 
his   agents   recommendations   ixuky   be  made 
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to  the  Secretary  that  an  appropriate  ad- 
justment In  liquidated  damages  be  made,  or 
that  the  contractot-  or  subcontractor  be 
relieved  of  liability  for  such  liquidated 
damages.  The  Secretary  shall  review  aU 
pertinent  facts  in  the  matter  and  may  con- 
duct such  investigations  as  he  deenos  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  affirm  or  reject  the  recom- 
mendation. TTie  deslBlon  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  final.  In  all  such  cases  in  which  a 
contractor  or  subcoma'actor  may  be  aggrieved 
by  a  final  order  tix  the  withholding  erf 
liquidated  damages  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  may, 
within  sixty  days  afler  such  final  order,  fUe 
a  claim  In  the  Court  of  Claims:  Provided 
hou^ever.  That  final  orders  of  the  agency 
head,  the  ComnUsslciners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may 
be.  shall  be  concluslre  with  respect  to  find- 
ings of  fact  If  such  findings  are  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

(d)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  Fit,  3175;  64  SUt.  1307)  shaU  be 
applicable  with  respxict  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948.  64  SUt. 
1236,  63  SUt  108:  40  VS.C.  276c),  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  those  contractors 
and  subcontractors  referred  to  therein  who 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  contracU 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  105  The  Secretary  may  provide  such 
reasonable  limitations  and  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  allowing  reasonable 
variations,  tolerances,  and  exemptions  to  and 
from  any  or  all  provisions  of  this  Act  as  he 
may  find  necessary  and  proper  in  the  public 
interest  to  prevent  injustice  or  undue  hard- 
ship or  to  avoid  serious  impairment  of  the 
conduct  of  Oovemment  business. 

Sec  106  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or 
control  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed 
In  the  performance  of  any  work  contemplat- 
ed by  any  contract  to  which  this  Act  applies, 
who  shall  Intentionally  violate  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  ceemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  for  each  and  every  such  of- 
fense shall,  upon  ccnvlctlon,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  In 
the  discretion  of  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof. 

TTTLE  n — MISCELLANEODS  AND  ETrECTIVE  DAT« 

Sec  201  The  proviso  of  section  23  of  the 
Act  of  March  28,  1934  (48  Stat.  500.  522). 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Provided.  That  the  regular  hours 
of  labor  are  hereby  established  at  not  more 
than  eight  per  day  or  forty  per  week,  but 
work  in  excess  of  such  hours  shall  be  p>er- 
mltted  when  administratively  determined  to 
be  in  the  public  intfrest:  Proi^ided  further, 
That  overtime  work  In  excess  of  eight  hours 
per  day  or  in  excess  of  forty  hours  per  week 
shall  be  compensate-]  for  at  not  less  than 
time  and  one-half  the  basic  raU  of  com- 
pensation, except  thiit  employees  subject  to 
this  section  who  aro  regularly  required  to 
remain  at  or  within  the  confines  of  their 
poet  of  duty  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per 
dsy  In  a  standby  or  on-call  sUtus  shall  be 
paid  overtime  rates  only  for  hours  of  duty, 
exclusive  of  eating  and  sleeping  time,  in 
excess  of  forty  per  wetik." 

Sk  303.  (a)  Section  1490  of  UUe  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

I  1499.  Liquidated   damages   withheld    from 
contractors   under   Contract   Work 
Hotuv  Stao'lards  Act 
"The  Court  of  Claiins  shall  have  Jtxrlsdlc- 
tion  to  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  for 
Uquidated   damages   withheld   from   a  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  under  section   104 
of    the    Contract    Work    Hours    Standards 
Act." 


(b)  The  Covirt  of  Claims  shall  continue 
to  have  Jiu-lsdlctlon  to  render  Judgment  upon 
any  claim  for  a  penalty  withheld  frcRn  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  under  section 
S34  of  title  40,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  con- 
nection with  any  contract  subject  to  said 
section  existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  or  thereafter  entered  into  pursuant  to 
InvlUtlons  for  bids  that  are  outeUndlng  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  308  The  following  sUtutes  are 
hereby  repealed:  Sections  1  and  3  of  the 
Act  of  August  1,  1892  (27  Stat.  340;  40  UJ3.C. 
331,  333),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1913  (37  SUt.  726);  sections  892  and  893 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (31  SUt.  1334; 
D.C.  Code,  1961  edition,  sees.  22-3407,  3408); 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1912  (37  SUt.  137;  40 
U.S.C.  334,  335).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
June  36,  1948  (63  SUt.  989);  that  portion  of 
the  Naval  Service  Appropriation  Act,  1918 
(Act  of  March  4,  1917,  39  Stat.  1192),  which 
Is  codified  as  section  326  of  title  40  of  the 
United  States  Code  (1952  edition);  and  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Second  Supplemental  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1941  (64  SUt. 
884;  40  UB.C.  336a) .  The  provisions  of  such 
sUtutes  shall,  notwltbsUnding.  continue  to 
apply  with  respect  to  contracU  existing  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  entered  into 
pursuant  to  InvlUtlons  for  bids  that  are 
ouUtandlng  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sbc.  304.  This  Act  shall  Uke  effect  sixty 
days  after  lU  enactment,  but  shall  not  affect 
any  contract  then  existing  or  any  contract 
that  may  thereafter  be  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  invitations  for  bids  that  are  outeUndlng 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  73) 

Addon  Izio 

Pogarty 

Murray 

Alexander 

Fountain 

ONeUl 

Alger 

Friedel 

Patman 

Andersen. 

Oallagher 

Powell 

Mlim. 

Olenn 

Rains 

Andrews 

Grant 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Ashley 

Harrison.  Va. 

Roberte,  Ala. 

BaUey 

Hays 

Saund 

Barry 

Hubert 

Scott 

Bass.  KM. 

Henderson 

Scranton 

BattUi 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Selden 

Bonner 

Horan 

Smith.  Mlas. 

Boykln 

Huddleston 

Spence 

Brademas 

Jensen 

Thompson,  La. 

Brewster 

Johnson.  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Brooks 

Jones,  Ala. 

Thompson,  Tex 

OeUer 

Keams 

Thomson,  Wis. 

CbeU 

Kee 

Tollefson 

Cowl 

Kltchin 

Ullman 

Cramer 

Komegay 

Utt 

CurtU,  Mmm. 

Lennon 

Walter 

Daniels 

McDonough 

Westland 

Dawson 

McSween 

Whltener 

Domlniek 

McVey 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

Maodonald 

Wilson.  Ind. 

DulAi 

Miller, 

Zelenko 

KUiott 

Oeorge  P. 

Blswortb 

Moorebead, 

FksccU 

Ohio 

Fino 

Morse 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  On  thl8 
rollcall,  355  Members  have  answ^ed  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WORK  HOURS  ACT  OP  1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BEKT) .  The  gentleman  from  California 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  move  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  to  pass  HJl.  10786  with 
the  amendment  at  the  desk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Federal  legislation  establishing 
the  principle  that  8  hours  should  con- 
stitute the  regular  working  day  for  la- 
borers and  mechanics  on  Oovemment 
work  was  first  passed  in  the  1860's — act 
of  June  25,  1868,  Revised  Statute  3738. 
This  principle  was  later  embodied  in  the 
8-hour  laws  and  extended  to  work  on 
Government  contracts. 

HJl.  10786  would  provide  a  imiform 
Work  Hours  Act  for  establishing  stand- 
ards for  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay 
for  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
under  UJS.  Government  contracts  or  un- 
der federally  assisted  programs. 

This  bill  meets  a  great  need  in  the 
field  of  labor  standards  legislation  for 
a  single  general  hours  act  to  revise  and 
replace  the  group  of  complicated  and 
overlapping  statutes  dating  as  far  back 
as  1892  which  are  known  as  the  8-hour 
laws.  Former  President  Eisenhower,  in 
his  1960  economic  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, recommended  the  enactment  of 
"legislation  to  revise  the  ambiguous  and 
outmoded  provisions  of  the  8-hour  laws 
applying  to  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects."  A  similar 
recommendation  was  CMitained  in  his 
1960  budget  message. 

The  present  bill  is  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  draft  bill  sent  to  the  late,  re- 
vered Speaker,  Say  Raybum.  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  Labor,  James  Mitchell.  The 
present  administration  has  supported 
this  bill  both  in  testimcmy  before  the 
subcommittee  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Ar- 
thur J.  Goldberg,  and  by  a  r^x)rt  filed 
with  the  committee. 

HJl.  10786  would  improve  the  present 
8-hour  laws  in  three  major  respects: 
First,  by  replacing  the  uncoordinated 
and  confusing  series  of  laws  enacted  at 
different  times  with  a  single  statute  slm- 
plifsring  and  clarifying  the  present  pro- 
visions; second,  by  modernizing  its  hour 
standards  through  addition  of  a  provi- 
sion for  a  standard  workwedc  of  40  hours 
with  not  less  than  time  and  one-half 
pay  for  work  in  excess  of  40  per  week; 
and  third,  by  making  the  laws'  standards 
^pllcable  to  those  federally  financed 
and  assisted  contracts  with  respect  to 
which  Federal  legislation  provides  for 
the  payment  of  prevailing  or  minimum 
wages. 

I  am  at  this  point  Inserting  in  the 
Record  a  compilation  pr^;>ared  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  indicating  the  var- 
ious Federal  laws  that  contain  wage 
standards  and  which  provide  various 
kinds  of  financing  for  construction. 
Only  those  statutes  that  provide  grants 
or  loans  of  Federal  funds  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  under  the  amendment 
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Numerous  Inconsistent  provisions 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee: First,  present  8-hour  laws 
permit  the  employment  of  workers  on 
Government  construction  up  to  56  hours 
a  week — seven  8-hour  days — without 
overtime  compensation;  second,  under 
the  existing  laws  no  overtime  protection, 
either  dally  or  weekly,  is  provided  for  a 
substantial  part  of  the  vast  federally 
assisted  construction  programs  even 
though  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  may  amoimt  to  as  much  as 
90  percent:  third,  under  existing  law  no 
laborers  or  mechanics  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  may  work  more 
than  8  hours  a  day  "except  In  cases  of 
extraordinary  emergencies";  and  fourth, 
some  laws  provide  criminal  sanctions 
whereas  others  provide  dvil  fines  for  vio- 
lations of  their  provisions.  It  wsa  Indi- 
cated before  the  subcommittee  that  be- 
cause of  these  and  other  Inconsistencies 
and  inequities  in  the  present  8-hour  laws, 
businessmen  and  others  have  a  difficult 
time  In  determining  what  hours  they 
may  employ  laborers  and  mechanics. 

In  concluding  my  opening  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  point  out.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  this  bill  has  been  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure    I  urge  Its  adoption  now. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  First.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
why  the  decision  was  made  against  seek- 
in-r  a  rule  and  bringing  the  bill  up  In 
the  regular  order  Instead  of  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Because  of  the 
fact  there  is  such  bipartisan  support  for 
the  measure.  Also,  It  was  thought  that 
with  the  difflculty  of  getting  a  rule.  In 
view  of  the  large  legislative  jam  coming 
up.  It  would  be  easier  and  proper  to  do  it 
under  this  method.  The  leadership 
aKreed  to  this. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentloman  if  the  amendment  beiruj 
proposed  here,  or  the  bill  bemn  pro- 
posed, wculd  extend  the  8-hour  law  and 
the  40-huur  week  to  highway  construc- 
tion m  States  where  any  part  of  the 
fund.s  had  in  the  con.struction  of  that 
highway  or  road  consisted  of  special 
funds? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  If  Federal  funds 
are  actuilly  employed,  the  an.swii  is 
•Yes." 

Mr  LANDRUM  If  a  public  housing; 
project  1;  under  construction,  then  the 
terms  of  thi.s  bill  would  apply' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  The  answer  to 
that  is  "No." 

Mr    LANDRUM      Why-" 

Mr  R(X>SEVELT  In  that  instance 
mast  of  the  fund.s  are  federally  guaran- 
teed or  It  has  an  in.surance  provision  in 
it.  We  have  by  this  amendment  elimi- 
nated that  from  this  proposed  bill. 

Mr  LANDRUM  The  amendment 
which  yoi  propose  to  the  bill  eliminates 
from  its  provisions  all  coverage  which 
comes  about  becau.se  the  interest  of  the 
Government  is  only  in  the  nature  of  a 
loan  or  <uarantee  of  a  loan  or  in  the 
nature  of  insurance'' 

Mr  RCXDSEVELT  The  i;entU:iian  Is 
generally  correct  The  bill  does  not  apply 
where  G)vemment  participation  is  only 
by  way  of  guaranteeing  or  insurmg  a 
loan 

Mr.  L^VNDRUM  If  there  is  a  direct 
grant  for  work  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  for  example,  do  the  terms 
of  this  bill  apply^ 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  If  there  is  con- 
struction involved,  the  ans^^■er  is  "Yes." 

Mr  LANDRUM  In  other  words.  If  a 
commun.ty  any  place  in  the  United 
States  receives  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  direct  arant.  or  a  combination 
■jrant  and  loan  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  and  uses  that  money  in 
the  expiinsion  of  its  .seweraue  system  or 
ui  the  expansion  of  its  water  system  or  m 


the  laying  out  of  streets  In  any  form, 
then  this  bill  applies  as  to  wages? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  If  there  Is  a  grant 
Involved,  counsel  assures  me  that  they 
would  be  subject  to  Uiis  act. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  What  about  the  case 
of  a  loan  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  If  the  loan  was 
only  guaranteed,  the  act  as  amended 
would  not  apply 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  mean  If  it  makes 
the  loan. 

Mr.  RODSEVELT.  If  it  makes  the 
loan,  at  that  point,  then  the  act  would 

apply 

Mr  LANDRUM  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I  yield  to  the 
Rentleman  from  Michigan,  the  author 
of  the  amendment 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  on 
Ekiucation  and  Labor,  I  was  greatly  con- 
cerned because  the  bill,  as  reported, 
would  extend  rigid  Federal  8-hour  cover- 
age into  areas  of  the  housing  program 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
connection  whatsoever  other  than 
guaranteeing  the  loan.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  be  going  too  far  to  impress 
not  only  Davis-Bacon  prevailing  rates. 
but  8-hour  aiKi  40-hour  restrictions  as 
well,  upon  construction  projects  as  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  provides 
no  funds,  and  does  not.  itself,  even  lend 
any  money.  In  fact.  I  submit  that  if 
Cont,'re.s.s  .should  actually  go  that  far,  we 
would  discourage  construction  In  the  very 
areas  where  our  purpose  Is  to  encour- 
age construction  with  private  financing. 

If  the  Federal  Government,  itself, 
provides  funds.  I  think  the  situiaUon  is 
somewhat  dilTerent.  Dating  back  to  the 
ISOO'a.  there  has  been  an  8-hour -a-day 
provision  in  efftx^t  where  the  Federal 
Government,  itself,  constructs  a  build- 
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ing.  In  other  vior&B.  for  a  long  time 
there  has  been  the  requirement  in  those 
situations  that  work  over  8  hours  in  a 
day  t>e  paid  for  at  time  and  a  half  rates. 
However,  In  thosi;  areas  of  Federal  con- 
struction, the  40- hour-a-week  provision 
has  not  applied;  or  at  least  it  has  not 
applied  generally  Situations  have  come 
to  light  where  fome  contractors  work 
their  employees  8  hours  a  day  but  6 
or  7  days  a  week  without  paying 
time  and  one-hai.  In  view  of  the  gen- 
eral wage-hour  liiw  that  applies  to  other 
industries  in  oui  country  setting  a  40- 
hour  week.  I  bel.enre  that  a  40-hour-a- 
week  limitation  :an  be  Justified  in  the 
construction  industry.  However,  where 
the  Federal  Government  merely  guar- 
antees a  loan,  I  lo  not  think  that  both 
the  40-hour  weec  and  the  8-hour  day 
should  be  impos<Kl  by  law.  I  say  that 
because  bad  weather  can  close  down  a 
job  for  1  or  2  days  In  a  week.  If 
the  employees  want  to  work  9  or  10  hours 
a  day  at  straight  time  on  the  remaining 
days  to  make  up  u  40-hour  week.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  say,  by  law,  that  they 
cannot  do  it. 

While  I  shall  support  this  bill  in  view 
of  the  acceptance  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rooskvut]  of  my 
amendment,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  necessarily  approve  of  the  pro- 
cedure under  wlilch  this  bill  is  being 
considered. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  have  it 
come  up  under  a  regular  rule  permitting 
more  time  for  debate  and  permitting 
other  tunendmena  to  be  offered.  How- 
ever. I  shall  sta  .e  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  has 
remedied  my  principal  objection  to  this 
bill  by  accepting  my  amendment,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  accepting  It. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODEXl.  I  ask  our  chairman. 
Is  it  not  true  that  under  provisions  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  both  the 
8-hour-per-day  and  the  40-hour-per- 
week  provisions  Eipply;  that  this  Is  not 
being  changed  bj  this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  I  drew  ttie  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Geargla  to  the  statement 
that  the  8-hour  day  and  the  40-hour 
week  are  now  a]>pllcable  by  act  of  the 
Congress  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

Mr.  GOODELI..  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  so  that  the  membership  im- 
derstands  what  is  being  done  by  this  act, 
however,  and  I  itdc  It  in  the  form  of  a 
question  of  the  chairman  to  confirm  it, 
that  this  does  for  the  first  time  extend 
the  8-hour  day  e  nd  the  40-hour  week  to 
hospital  construction.  Federal  airport 
construction,  impacted  areas  construc- 
tion, educational  aid  construction,  com- 
munity facilities  type  construction,  with 
the  exception  that  the  8  hours  a  day  in 
that  instance  already  applies,  Highway 
Act  constructior ,  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  Nationf.l  Housing  Act  construc- 
tion, housing  for  military  and  civilian 
employees,  defense  rental   housing,  re- 


habilitation housing,  12  or  more  families, 
housing  for  the  elderly.  This  Is  not  a 
c<Hnplete  list,  but  I  believe  in  each  in- 
stance this  is  extending  the  8-hour  day 
and  the  40-hour  week  to  those  construc- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  with  one  exception,  that  Is, 
where  there  Is  only  a  guarantee,  they 
would  not  be  covered,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  does  apply  where 
there  is  a  loan  Involved? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct;  where  there  Is  a  loan  Involved. 

Mr.  CKHDDELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  distinction,  apparently, 
is  If  there  Is  Federal  money  involved, 
either  as  a  loan  or  grant,  then  the  stand- 
ards apply — the  8-hour  day  and  the  40- 
hour  week? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  However,  if  there  is  a 
guarantee  of  insurance  or  some  other 
private  loan  involved,  it  does  not  apply? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  I  appreciate  the  contribution  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  would  like  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Roosevelt],  so  I  can  projxmnd  this 
question : 

In  the  case  of  housing  being  built  un- 
der FHA  specifications  where  only  the 
guarantee  of  the  loan  or  insurance  is 
Involved,  the  terms  of  this  bill  with  the 
amendment  will  not  apply;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrleld  further.  In  the  case  of  veterans 
housing  where  the  money  Is  a  direct  loan, 
it  will  apply;  Is  that  correct?  Where  the 
money  furnished  for  the  construction 
comes  from  the  Gtovernment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  direct  loan? 

Bifr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  gentlonan  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Landrux]  has  outlined,  the 
gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  we  would  have  here 
Is  the  terms  of  this  bill  applying  to  wages 
being  paid  In  the  construction  of  homes 
for  veterans,  but  not  applying  In  the  con- 
struction of  hcmies  where  the  only  in- 
terest of  the  Government  was  In  the  na- 
ture of  an  Instired  or  a  guaranteed  loan? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  can  clarify  that 
point? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Yes,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  wages. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  have  reference  to  hours. 
Hours  have  something  to  do  with  wages. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  rem  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  There  are  two  types  of 
veterans'  loans.  One  is  the  direct  loan 
which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
LANDRUM  ]  spoke  of,  and  the  other  is  the 
GI  guaranteed  loah.  I  might  say  that 
imless  the  administration  releases  the 
$300  million  it  is  sitting  on.  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  It  because  there  are 
not  any  direct  loans  being  made. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  ccMnes  to  us  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules.  I  object  most  emphatically 
to  its  coming  to  us  imder  suspension  c^ 
the  niles,  limiting  debate  to  20  minutes 
for  and  20  minutes  against  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  get  out  any 
minority  report  because  this  blU  was  put 
through'  imder  the  cloak  of  another  bill, 
the  fringe  benefit  bill.  The  hearings 
were  held  concurrently,  or  together,  and 
were  almost  identical.  Most  of  the  ob- 
jection to  the  fringe  benefit  bill  was  also 
applied  to  this  bill,  and  the  only  minority 
report  we  got  out  was  to  the  fringe  bene- 
fit bill.  We  had  no  warning  that  this  bill 
was  going  to  be  brought  up,  and  espe- 
cially was  going  to  be  brought  up  first. 
In  fact,  there  were  practically  no  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  as  such,  and  there  are  no 
printed  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  much  objection 
to  this  bill  on  the  part  at  the  Associated 
General  Contractors,  the  Associated 
Builders  and  many  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  so  forth.  There  was  wposi- 
tion  within  the  subcommittee  and  within 
the  full  ccHnmittee.  Lack  of  opposition 
Is  usually  a  requirement  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  under  suspension  of 
the  rules.  I  believe  the  bill  should  have 
gone  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  proper 
consideration  and  should  come  up  under 
proper  rule,  because  it  Involves  not  only 
the  extension  of  these  two  laws — the  8- 
hour-law  and  the  40-hour-week  meas- 
ure— but  it  also  provides  a  large  exten- 
sion in  scope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  told  that  an 
amendment  has  been  presented  at  the 
last  minute,  which  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study,  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  jlde  to  take  out 
some  of  the  objectionable  features, 
namely,  the  vast  extension  of  scope  of 
coverage. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  House  that  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  before  the  full  committee 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grit- 
fin]  said  that  he  was  going  to  offer 
this  amendment.  He  said  this  was  all 
he  was  Interested  In  and  that  Is  why 
the  amendment  was  offered  In  this  man- 
ner. May  I  say  further,  as  the  report 
will  show,  that  there  was  no  minority 
report  of  any  kind  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  No;  there  was  not, 
but  I  stated  why. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  PREIilNOHUYBEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  should  like  to  state  that  I  regret 
very  much  there  are  no  printed  hear- 
ings available  on  thla  bill.  Eren  though 
I  am  In  favor  of  the  bill  It  does  seem  to 
me  advisable,  before  we  bring  in  a  bill 
of  thla  character  which  does  have  some 
controversial  characteristics,  that  we 
have  hearings  available. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  Uhe  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  ratio  of  stall  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Labor  is  about 
35  to  1.  If  we  had  on  the  minority  as 
many  as  four  or  fire  members  of  the  staff , 
we  would  be  able  to  get  these  reports  out. 
Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
point  which  seemingly  has  been  little 
understood:  that  there  is  a  wide  and  a 
national  demand  for  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Many 
Members  have  had  correspondence  on 
this  subject  and  requests  that  this  act 
be  overfciauled.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  to  cor- 
rect weaknesses  in  it  to  clarify  conflicus 
and  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  this 
act  was  originally  passed  to  protect  lo- 
cal communities  from  being  undercut  on 
labor  projects.  I  have  a  bill.  H.R.  225, 
which  would  consolidate  the  Davis-Ba- 
con, the  Walsh-Healey,  the  8-hour  law, 
and  the  Federal  Labor  Standards  Act. 
which  would  clarify  many  of  these  over- 
lappings  and  much  of  the  confusion. 

There  has  been  much  testimony 
against  this  bill.  Increased  costs  are 
inevitable  and  the  "fringe"  bill  will  come 
up  next  The  increased  scope  in  this 
bill  will  then  apply  under  that  bill.  Later 
there  will  be  requests  for  double  time  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

I  have  had  a  complaint  from  a  district 
in  which  there  is  a  project  for  elderly 
housing  where  they  want  the  costs  kept 
down  so  that  the  old  folks  can  rent  at 
a  k)w  figure.  FUA  rules  would  apply, 
and  if  this  bill  were  passed  costs  would 
go  up  as  high  as  $85  per  month  for  most 
of  the  elderly  involved  In  that  project. 
The  vast  extension  of  coverage  Ls  most 
distressing. 

Generally  speaking.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  have  to  regard  this  as  an  in- 
flationary bill.  It  would  increase  the 
costs  of  these  projects,  making  some  of 
them  difficult  to  finance.  There  would 
be  just  no  way  of  avoiding  it. 

Increasing  costs  without  Increasing 
productivity  means  Inflation 

Also  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  increased,  which  Is  an- 
other important  point. 

I  oppose  the  Wn  and  I  oppose  It  as  it 
has  been  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      [Mr 

FtTLTOHl. 

Mr.  rULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor 
this  bill  and  think  it  should  be  passed 
But  I  think  we  In  Congress  should  look 
to  our  own  employees.  For  example. 
what  are  we  doing  in  the  Folding  Room? 
We  pay  people  there  at  an  hourly  rate. 
They  do  not  get  overtime;  they  do  not 


get  time-and-a-half  after  8  hours;  they 
do  not  get  double  time  for  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon; thry  do  not  get  triple  time  for 
Sunday.  Also,  some  of  tho.se  rate  em- 
ployees have  been  there  for  14  to  18 
ycar.s  They  get  no  vacation  pay  what- 
ever Did  you  gentlemen  know  that?  If 
they  work  In  the  evening  they  get  paid 
at  the  i-e«?ular  rate.  They  get  x\o  sick 
leave,  either.  If  they  do  not  work  they 
do  not  Bet  paid.  Likewise,  they  have  no 
social  security  These  are  empl  jyees  that 
are  woikiiu;  for  Congress,  the  Hou.se, 
with  no  overtime,  double  time,  triple 
time.  ar;d  no  .sick  leave  or  vacation  pay, 
no  social  st^tirity  and  no  retirement 
What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Mr  AYRES  How  did  they  irt  tl.c 
jobs'' 

Mr  FULTON  T^u-e  are  not  the  pa- 
tronage employees.  I  might  say 

Mr  HIESTTAND  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
5  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  'Mr    M.^rtin' 

Mr  M.A.RnN  of  Ncbra^ska  Mr 
Speaker.  I  call  your  attention  to  section 
103  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  line  14.  part 
(3).  which  provides  that  the  provi.sioits 
of  this  act  shall  apply  "to  a  contract  for 
work  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
loans  or  grant.s  from,  or  loarus  in.sured  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Unit<>d  States." 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  amendment, 
which  ha.s  been  accepted  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California,  will  exclude  the 
section  that  relates  to  guarantee  uf  loans 
through  FHA  and  VA  housing,  but  as 
pointed  out  on  the  floor.  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  direct 
loans  by  the  VA  will  still  come  under 
this  act. 

I  also  want  to  make  the  point  tliat 
many  of  our  home.s  built  m  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Umted  States  under  direct 
loans  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  be  vitally  affecttd  by  thLs  section 
of  the  bill. 

I  would  venture  a  guess  that  it  would 
rai.se  the  cost  of  construction  in  these 
areas  by  from  $200  to  $300  a  home.  In 
these  rural  areas  we  do  not  have  un- 
ionized labor.  The  men  who  build  these 
homes  many  times  are  a  force  of  one  or 
two  carpenters  that  contract  to  build 
these  homes  on  an  hourly  basis  They 
work  as  long  as  they  see  fit  They  work 
when  the  weather  is  good.  They  try  to 
get  the  house  built  as  economically  and 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Tlus  provision 
would  increase  the  cost  of  homes  In  such 
areas 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  this  act  would  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  all  highways  m  the  United 
States,  that  is.  not  only  Federal  and 
State  highways  but  also  county  roads 
which  are  built  with  assistance  in  fuiuls 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Again 
you  are  hitting  the  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States  ahere  we  do  not  have 
unionized  employees,  where  these  men 
go  out  and  work  on  the.se  county  roads 
when  the  weather  is  good,  whetlier  they 
are  workmg  40  or  50  hours  a  week  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  Again,  you  are  go- 
ing to  Increase  the  cost  of  road  con- 
struction in  the  various  counties. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction'' 


Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  R006EVEI>T.  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  does  not  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  law  applies  only  to  those  areas 
where  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  sets 
minimum  wages  under  a  statute  that 
provides  for  a  grant  or  loan  of  Federal 
funds.  It  does  not  do  that  under  the  vet- 
erans' law  of  which  the  gentleman  spoke. 
Therefore,  this  w  ould  not  affect  the  rural 
situation  in  any  way. 

llr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Where  a 
direct  loan  is  made  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mmistratlon,  according  to  the  way  I  read 
this  lanKuage.  I  believe  It  would  apply. 

Mr  ROOSE\ELT.  No.  the  gentle- 
man IS  wron^'  This  affects  only  those 
situations  which  are  covered  by  mini- 
mum wage  standards  set  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  a  statute  providing 
lonns  or  grants  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.     I  yield. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  think 
many  of  these  rural  homes  now  are  be- 
ip.K  constructed  under  direct  loans  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  those  homes 
so  constructed  would  be  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  According 
to  the  way  I  read  this  bill,  they  would 
come  under  this  provision. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  The  Building  and 
Cor^truction  Workers  Guide,  put  out  by 
the  US  Department  of  Labor.  James  P. 
Mitchell.  Secretary,  on  page  16  .specifi- 
cally states: 

Construction  d<>e«  not  cover  any  In- 
dividual bouM  built  for  sale  rrgardleM  of 
the  number  of  houses  in  any  ou«  develop- 
ment, when  each  house  Is  subject  to  ita  own 
nujrtg.ige 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr  LANURUM.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  just  quoted  from  a  direc- 
tive from  a  former  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  genUeman 
Will  yield  to  me  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man s  question — it  is  not  a  directive. 
It  is  simply  an  explanation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  a  new  explanation  of  the  law 
coming  out?  We  have  a  few  of  those 
coming  out. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes,  there  is.  If 
the  statute  which  grants  or  loans  Fed- 
eral funds  does  not  contain  wage  .stand- 
ards, then  this  bill  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  hour  provision 
will  apply. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  one  more  point  I  would 
like  to  make.  The  Labor  Committee  has 
been  promised  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  cormnlttee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California,  that 
our  committee  will  have  extensive  hear- 
ings in  regard  to  Davis-Bacon  in  all 
facets  of  this  act.  This  act  was  passed 
in  1931  and.  as  you  know,  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  determine  wages  on 
all  projects  In  which  Federal  funds  are 
involved     This  investigation  would  cover 
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a  complete  face:  of  the  construction 
industry.  In  view  of  that  fact  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  goes  into 
this  field.  I  think:  this  is  piecemeal  leg- 
islation and  should  be  deferred  at  this 
time  imtil  the  committee  has  had  an  op- 
portunity completely  to  go  into  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Davi;j-Bacon  Act  and  how  it 
has  affected  our  jcanomy. 

The  SPEAKEiS  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVISLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  m  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  DkntI. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Work 
Hours  Act  of  19(2  is  intended  to  gather 
up  all  the  loose  '?nds  of  labor  standards 
laws  covering  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects  that  have 
been  passed  over  the  years,  into  a  co- 
herent and  consistent  law. 

Specifically,  it  wiU  clarify  standards 
for  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of 
laborers  and  irechanics  employed  on 
work  done  under  contract  for.  or  with 
the  financial  aid  of.  the  United  States, 
for  any  territon'.  or  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  8-hour-diiy  laws  go  back  to  1892. 
and  have  not  been  revised  or  unified 
since  1940.  We  must  bear  in  mind  two 
important  chan?es  that  have  occurred 
in  the  American  economy  within  our 
time.  The  first  is  the  improvement  in 
labor  standards,  and  the  second  is  the 
increasing  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  construction  programs 
where  the  Federal  share  of  assistance 
goes  as  high  as  90  percent.  The  con- 
fusion resulting  from  complicated  and 
overlapping  statutes  opens  the  door  to 
the  lowering  of  Jfiese  standards  on  work 
done  with  financial  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  are  advist-d  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  after  extensive 
study  of  the  prchlem,  as  follows: 

HR  1078<J  would  Improve  the  present  8- 
hour  laws  In  three  major  respects:  (1)  By 
replacing  the  un>xx>rdlnated  and  confusing 
series  of  laws  enai^ted  at  different  times  with 
a  single  statute  simplifying  and  clarifying 
the  present  provisions;  (2)  by  modernizing 
Its  hour  standards  through  addition  of  a 
provision  for  a  standard  workweek  of  40 
hours  with  not  less  than  tlme-and -one-half 
pay  for  work  in  excess  of  40  per  week;  and 
(3)  by  making  the  laws'  standards  applicable 
to  tliose  federally  financed  and  assisted  con- 
tracU  with  respect  to  which  Federal  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  payment  of  prevailing 
or  minimum  wages. 

The  laws  on  this  subject  are  often 
contradictory.  The  courts  and  the 
Comptroller  General  are  in  disagreement 
as  to  whether  one  statute  gives  employ- 
ees who  work  overtime  the  right  to  col- 
lect, by  administrative  or  judicial  action, 
the  time-and-one-half  compensation  if 
the  employer  fails  to  pay  it.  This  bill 
would  make  clear  the  liability  of  the 
contractor  to  reimburse  laborers  and 
mechanics  to  whom  he  has  failed  to  pay 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime  as  re- 
quired by  the  bill. 

Responsible  contractors  who  perform 
Government  contract  work  covered  by 


the  8-hour  laws  have  adopted  the  40- 
hour  standard.  However,  there  are 
other  contractors  performing  Federal 
work  who  require  laborers  and  mec^ian- 
Ics  to  work  up  to  56  hours  a  week — 
seven  8-hour  days — without  paying  them 
overtime  compensation.  The  bill  would 
modernize  the  hour  standards  of  the  8- 
hour  laws  by  adding  a  requirement  for 
the  payment  of  time  and  one-half  for 
work  in  excess  of  a  40-hour  week. 

Another  needed  improvement  in  the 
8-hour  laws  is  an  extension  of  their 
scoipe  to  include  work  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  statutes  which  require  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  or  minimum  wages. 
This  bill,  therefore,  provides  that  its 
hour  standards  shall  apply  to  all  con- 
tracts for  work  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  loans  or  grants  from,  or  loans 
insured  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof  under  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  providing  wage  standards  for 
sucli  work.. 

The  Wage  Hours  Act  of  1962  will  bring 
order  out  of  confusion  and  will  help 
everyone  concerned  to  comply  with  the 
standards  set  forth. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  here,  it  seems 
to  me,  about  some  exceptions  to  this  bill 
tliat  we  are  trying  to  pass.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  or  amending  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  at  all.  We  are  dealing  with 
wage-hour  legislation.  The  amendments 
just  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia clearly  state  that  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  former  acts  in  projects  that 
are  financed  by  loans  or  guarantees  by 
the  Government  will  not  be  covered  by 
this  act.  In  this  particular  type  of  proj- 
ect you  have  the  individual  house  for 
sale  carrying  an  individual  mortgage. 
You  have  the  apartment-type  project 
built  to  house  families  forced  to  move 
from  slum  clearance  areas.  You  have  the 
agencies  affected  under  this  particular 
amendment,  which  will  not  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  40 -hour  coverage,  or 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Community  Facilities  Administration, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
and  military  branches  responsible  for 
housing  under  section  1748.  In  other 
words,  this  does  not  increase  the  cost 
for  so-called  public  housing  and  so-called 
veterans'  housing  and  so-called  apart- 
ment buildings  for  slum  clearance  un- 
less it  is  a  direct  grant,  and  under  those 
provisions  we  naturally  expect  to  cover. 

In  addition  to  a  need  for  revising  the 
language  of  the  8-hour  laws  to  eliminate 
c<Mnplicated  and  overlapping  provisions, 
the  present  overtime  provisions  need 
amendment.  Congress  has  established 
a  straight-time  workweek  of  40  hours  for 
FedM'al  employment,  for  work  cormected 
with  interstate  commerce  under  the 
wage  and  hour  law.  and  for  work  on 
Fedo^  supply  contracts  imder  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  Many  responsible 
contractors  who  perform  Government 
contract  work  covered  by  the  8-hour  laws 
have  ad(H>ted  this  40-hour  standard. 
However,  there  are  other  contractors 
performing  Federal  work  who  require  la- 
borers and  mechanics  to  work  up  to  56 
hours    a    week — seven    8 -hour    days — 


without  paying  them  overtime  compen- 
sation. The  bill  would  modernize  the 
hour  standards  of  the  8-hour  laws  by 
adding  a  requirement  for  the  payment 
of  time  and  one-half  for  work  In  excess 
of  a  40-hour  week. 

This  would  make  the  8-hour  laws  con- 
sistent with  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and 
the  wage  and  hour  laws. 

The  present  bill  would  make  another 
needed  improvement  by  making  appli- 
cable the  work  and  overtime  standards 
to  laborers  and  mechanics  working  tm- 
der  federally  financed  construction  pro- 
grams wherein  Congress  has  provided 
the  labor  standards  in  their  enactment. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  bill  merits 
your  supfKjrt. 

The  question  may  arise  regarding  the 
bin  as  to  what  particular  areas  would  be 
covered  under  the  wording  of  the  bill  on 
page  4,  line  14 : 

Which  Is  a  contract  for  work  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  from,  or 
loans  insured  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof  under  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  providing  wage  standards  for  such 
work. 

The  bill  would  be  applicable  to  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  laws: 

First.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  and  Highway  Act  of  1958. 

Second.  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended. 

Under  this  act  housing  covered  would 
be  civilian  housing  projects,  military 
housing  projects,  housing  for  the  elderly, 
nursing  homes,  cooperative  groups  of  in- 
dividual houses  of  eight  or  more  when 
under  a  single  mortgage,  and  college 
housing.  Ebccluded  would  be  individual 
houses  built  for  sale  regardless  of  the 
number  of  hotises  in  any  one  develop- 
ment when  each  house  Is  stibject  to  its 
own  mortgage.  Also  excluded  would  be 
any  apartment-type  project  built  to 
house  families  forced  to  move  from  a 
slum  clearance  area. 

Third.  Hospital  Survey  and  Constrvic- 
tion  Act. 

Fourth.  Federal  Airport  Act. 

Fifth.  School  Survey  and  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 

Sixth.  Defense  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Facilities  and  Services  Act  of 
1951. 

Seventh.  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1961. 

Eighth.  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

of  1961. 

Ninth.  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950. 

Tenth.  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

This  would  include  low-rent  public 
housing,  sltmis  clearance,  and  urban  re- 
newaL 

All  the  preceding  laws  were  passed  at 
different  times  by  the  Congress  and  each 
of  them  provide  m'Titwimn  or  prevailing 
wage  standards.  Some  of  the  acts; 
namely,  college  housing,  area  redevelop- 
ment. Federal  civil  defense,  and  military 
housing,  provide  some  hours  standards; 
that  is,  an  8-hour  day  or  40-hour  week. 
But  most  do  not  have  any  such  hours 
standards  and  hence  the  present  bill 
would  apply  the  8-hour  and  40-hour  laws 
provisions  to  them  along  with  making 
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both  ai>pUcable  to  those  laws  where  there 
is  only  an  8-hour  or  40-hour  standard. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  LANOtuM  1 
asked  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  RoosKVUTl  why  this  le«rlslation  was 
being  brought  up  iinder  the  harsh  pro- 
cedure of  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  re- 
ply of  the  gentleman  from  California  was 
that  it  was  necessary  because  of  a  legis- 
lative logjam.  Now,  if  there  is  a  legisla- 
tive logjam  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard 
of  it.  and  I  do  not  believe  the  leadership 
of  the  House  will  corroborate  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  legislative  logjam. 
If  there  is.  we  have  no  business  taking  an 
Easter  recess. 

Where  Is  this  logjam  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  talks  about  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
with  no  opportunity  to  amend  the  bill, 
with  only  40  minutes  of  debate,  and  no 
printed  hearings? 

I  protest  this  kind  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ROOSEVEILT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [  Mr.  Smith  ] . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  various  8-hour  laws  enacted  at  dif- 
ferent times  go  back  as  far  as  1892  and 
have  not  been  revised  or  unified  since 
1940.  Testimony  Indicated  that  because 
of  the  various  conflicting,  overlapping, 
inconsistent,  and  ambiguous  provisions 
in  the  present  8-hour  laws,  businessmen, 
the  Government,  and  unions  have  a  most 
dllDcult  time  in  following  these  laws. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  men- 
tioned, this  bill  is  substantially  similar 
to  the  draft  bill  sent  to  the  House  by 
the  previous  administration.  Like  some 
of  the  other  speakers,  I  think  we  should 
also  review  the  operation  of  the  E>avis- 
Bacon  Act  but  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  which  con- 
cerns prevailing  wage  rates  in  local 
communities.  This  bill  applies  to  hours 
of  work  performed  and  helps  reduce  the 
conflicts,  ambiguity,  overlapping  and  in- 
consistent interpretations  possible  under 
existing  laws. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  only  one  more  request  for  time. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  suspension  of  the 
rules  it  is  not  necessary  to  rotate  tune. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  are  entitled  to 
close  the  debate. 

Mr.  OROSS.  A  fiu-ther  parliamentary 
Inquiry:  All  rules  are  suspended  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

The  SI»EAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
a  matter  under  the  control  of  the  House 
caucus. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
HiKSTANDl  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas 
[Mr.  AvMTl. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  at 
this  time  to  propound  a  question  to  my 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt 


It  is  the  understanding  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  there  Is  an  sonendment  to  be 
proposed.  It  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  Is  8u:ceptable  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
Members  on  the  Democratic  side.  My 
inquiry  is  whether  an  amendment  can  be 
offered  to  a  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  Will  the  gentleman  express  him- 
self on  that? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
During  the  committee  deliberations  I 
agreed  to  accept  an  amendment  that  was 
to  be  prepared  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GRirriN  1 .  He  prepared 
it.  and  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  leader- 
ship. The  bill  was  called  up  under  siis- 
pension  of  the  rules  and  at  that  time  the 
amendment  was  read  and  included  In 
the  bill, 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  was  the  gentleman  s 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  further 
to  consider  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  It  was  offered  as 
a  committee  amendment.  I  have  told 
the  House  that  while  It  was  a  committee 
amendment  it  was  propovsed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  wanted  to  give 
the  gentleman  all  the  credit  to  which  he 
was  entitled. 

Mr  AVEJRY  I  only  wanted  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  amendment 
was  In  order 

Mr  ROOSEVELT      It  is 

Mr  WAGOONNER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana 

Mr  WAGOONNER  Is  It  my  under- 
standing that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
will  not  apply  unless  the  act  specifies 
that  the  wage  and  hours  law  applies? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  WAGOONNER  Further,  then, 
under  the  amendment  proposed  we  are 
correct  in  a.ssuming  that  it  will  not  apply 
to  any  con.struction  where  the  only  Gov- 
errunent  participation  is  m  the  way  of 
a  loan  guarantee  or  insurance? 

Mr  ROOSEVEIT  If  I  understood 
the  gentleman  correctly,  It  doe.s  not  ap- 
ply under  those  provisions  that  he  men- 
tions. 

Mr  WAGOONNER  Then,  specifically, 
this  act  does  not  apply  to  multiple  hous- 
ing, standard  projects,  or  private  hous- 
ing' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  In  the  case  of  pri- 
vate housing  the  gentleman  is  correct 
t>ecause  that  is  a  guarantee  status. 

Mr  WAGOONNER.  But  It  does  apply 
to  area  redevelopment 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  The  answer  is, 
"Yes."  it  does  apply  to  area  development. 

Mr  WAGOONNER  Do  we  have  the 
gentleman's  word  that  he  will  stand  by 
this  amendment  In  conference? 

Mr      ROOSEVELT      The     gentleman 
.  has  my  word  that  I  will  stand  by  it  in 
conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Might 
the  Chair  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  how  many  more  speakers  he 
has' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  no  more  speakers. 


but   wishes   to   yield   briefly   to   several 
Members  to  submit  consent  requests. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Thegrai- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hibstand] 
has  3  minutes  remaimng. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr   Prklikghuysbh  ) . 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  which  is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  form  of  additional  lan- 
guage to  the  language  on  page  4.  I 
wonder  why  any  additional  language  is 
needed — in  the  form  of  this  proviso.  In- 
stead of  striking  language  In  lines  15 
and  16  which  says  "for  loans  Insured  or 
guaranteed  by" — why  we  are  restricting 
the  effect  of  the  language  and  not  simply 
striking  all  reference  to  guarantees  and 
loans? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I  am  sure  there 
are  several  ways  it  could  be  done.  But 
this  language  was  prepared  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  In  order  to 
make  sure  we  had  that  language  rather 
than  striking  anything.  This  was 
deemed  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  This  lan- 
guage simply  negates  the  language  "in- 
sured or  guaranteed  by"?  Or  does  it 
have  some  different  significance? 

Mr   ROOSEVELT.    That  is  all  It  does 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  GoodellI. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  short  time  to  rise  In  favor  of  this 
legislation  as  it  will  be  amended,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  California 
The  bill  brings  together  all  of  the  vari- 
ous disjointed  Federal  laws  that  apply 
to  8-hour  and  40-hour  standards.  We 
have  today  most  of  these  provisions 
written  individually  and  in  separate  acts 
that  have  different  impacts  and  have  to 
be  interpreted  in  each  case  somewhat 
differently.  I  think  It  is  worth  while  to 
put  them  all  in  one  coordinated  act.  I 
would  emphasize,  however,  that  this  bill 
will  extend  the  8-hour  Federal  standard 
and  the  40-hour  week  Federal  standard 
to  a  number  of  Federal  programs  to 
which  It  does  not  apply  today.  These 
include  hospital  construction,  airport 
construction,  impacted  areas  school  aid 
construction.  Highway  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  construction,  urban  re- 
newal and  slum  clearance,  college  hous- 
ing, housing  for  the  elderly,  low  rent 
public  housing  and  others.  I  favor  this 
extension  and  am  happy  to  support  it, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  acceptance 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
RoosKvxLTl  of  the  amendment  which 
makes  it  clear  that  Federal  work  stand- 
ards should  not  be  applied  merely  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  Is  guar- 
anteeing or  Insuring  a  private  loan. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  AyrksI. 

Mr  AYRES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
a.ssoclate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Oriitin  I  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodbll]. 
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I  believe  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and,  with  the  majority  accepting 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  I  will  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
KU.].  or  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  R006IVKLT],  either  of  whom  may 
answer,  if  to  loans  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  the  provisions 
of  this  act  would  apply  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  fstcilitles  built  with  funds 
from  those  loans? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  answer  to 
that  is  "No." 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     Why? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Because  the  Small 
Business  Administration  law  does  not 
encompass  wages  or  hours  under  loans 
made  under  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     This  does  not  apply? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Not.  to  my  knowl- 
edge, under  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon  ) . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fomia  a  question.  In  the  1956  Highway 
Act,  when  the  Congress  passed  the  in- 
terstate program  90-10  provision,  90 
Federal  and  10  State,  the  Davis-Bacon 
provision  was  included  in  that  act,  and 
has  never  been  extended  to  what  is 
known  as  the  A-B-C  program,  which  is 
financed  on  a  50-50  basis.  That  is 
known  as  the  secondary  farm  to  market 
program.  Does  this  legislation  before  us 
today  extend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  the 
A-B-C  program? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  answer  is. 
No.  it  does  not  extend  it  to  the  program 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PrrcncsKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  erf  this  legislation. 

The  present  bill  would  rectify  a  situa- 
tion which  exists  today  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  That  is.  it  would  provide 
a  40-hour  week  for  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics working  (m  Federal  construction. 
Presently  unfair  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors have  taken  advantage  of  this 
situation  and  have  worked  their  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  up  to  56  hours  a  week 
without  any  overtime  pay.  The  device 
to  avoid  overtime  consists  of  scheduling 
a  7-day  week  of  8  hours  per  day. 

The  present  8- hour  laws  require  only 
payment  of  overtime  for  any  work  be- 
yond 8  hours  in  a  given  day.  The  pres- 
ent bill  would  require  the  payment  of 
any  overtime  for  work  in  excess  of  40 
hours  per  week  on  any  contract  into 
which  the  Federal  Government  actually 
puts  up  the  money.  The  bill  before  us 
as  amended  would  continue  to  exclude 
those  construction  projects  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  merely  guar- 
anteed— or  underwritten  payment  In 
case  of  default — but  has  not  put  up  any 
funds  in  the  first  instance.  It  would 
also  continue  to  exclude  hoiu-  standards 


on  veterans  housing  and  other  federally 
insured  projects  on  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  does  not  now  set  minimum  wage 
standards.  This  40 -hour- week  language 
is  provided  for  in  the  existing  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  which  covers  Government 
procurement  of  supplies  and  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Therefore,  I  urge  your  support  to  pass 
this  bill  and  relieve  the  intolerable  situa- 
tion which  I  made  reference  to  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Yes,  briefly. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman,  in 
reply  to  a  question  a  few  minutes  ago, 
said  that  on  construction  being  built 
with  fimds  derived  from  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loan,  the  terms  of 
this  act  would  not  apply.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman cite  me  the  section  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  which  makes  that  exemp- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
will  have  to  state  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  will  look  at  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  he  will  find  that  there  is  no  ex- 
tension in  that  act  by  the  Congress  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 
any  wage  standards  of  any  kind,  hours 
or  otherwise.  This  bill  only  extends  to 
those  areas  where  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready set  that  authority 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Briefiy. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  take  it  you  are 
referring  In  this  bill  to  page  4,  lines  17 
and  18,  where  one  of  the  requirements 
for  this  act  to  apply  to  a  given  contract 
is  that  under  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  providing  wage  standards  for  such 
work  this  shall  apply,  and  your  answer 
is  that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Act  does  not  provide  wage  standards 
for  that  work. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  think 
tliat  we  have  pretty  well  cleared  up 
whatever  misunderstanding  might  have 
arisen.  I  think  we  have  taken  care  of 
the  principle  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  raised.  That  was  that  where 
there  is  no  Federal  money  actually  be- 
ing spent  or  being  loaned  under  the  laws 
alreeudy  set  down  by  the  Congress,  the 
bill  would  not  extend  its  provisicms  to 
this  area. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  without  question,  because 
of  the  bipartisan  measiire  which  we  have 
before  us,  that  this  bill  be  passed.  It 
is  forward-looking  legislation,  necessary 
legislation,  and  I  consequently  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  need  in  labor  standards  legisla- 
tion for  a  single  general  Hours  Act  to 
revise  and  replace  the  group  of  compU- 
cated  and  overlapping  statutes.  Those 
colleagues  on  the  right  side  of  the  aisle 
should  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  1960  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  Congress  recommended 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  revise 
ambiguous  and  outmoded  provisions  of 


the  8-hour  laws  applying  to  Federal  uid 
federally  assisted  constmetifon  projeete. 
TTiis  bill,  H  Ji.  10786,  as  it  to  now  amend- 
ed is  certainly  a  blparttean  measure 
which  will  eliminate  discrimination 
against  the  worker.  I  think  we  have 
all  come  to  realize  that  a  40-hour  week 
is  standard  procedure  and  certainly  dur- 
ing these  times  of  great  unemplojmient 
to  work  an  individual  under  the  terms 
of  the  8 -hour  laws  as  they  now  apply  is 
unconstitutional  when  so  many  others 
are  overworked.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  contractors  under  existing  laws  re- 
quire laborers  and  mechanics  to  work 
up  to  56  hours  a  week  by  working  them 
8  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  wedc.  Yet  they 
do  ix)t  pay  them  any  overtime  for  work 
in  excess  of  the  40  hours.  Ooi^ress  has 
recognized  a  40 -hour  workweek  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  for  work  connected  with 
interstate  commerce,  and  for  work  con- 
tracts imder  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  It 
is  only  fair  that  this  existing  inequity 
in  the  present  law  be  abolished.  Many 
responsible  contractors  who  perform  con- 
tract work  covered  by  the  8-hour  laws 
have  adopted  this  luiiversally  recognized 
40 -hour  standard.  However,  there 
are  unscrupulous  contractors  performing 
Federal  woik  who  require  laborers  and 
mechanics  to  work  up  to  56  hours  a  week. 
So  this  corrective  legislation  as  lu^ed 
by  former  President  Eisenhower  should 
be  adopted.  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aisle  will  give  this  bill 
their  bipartisan  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  RoosKVELT]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
10786. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  d^nand  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hikstand) 
there  were — ayes  163,  noes  46. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remaiks  on  the  bill 
Just  passed  prior  to  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MIIJTARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1963 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  597  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

ITie  Clerk  read  the  resoluticm,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  Ham  adoption  ot  this 
resolution  It  BliaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unloo  for  the  conslderatlaa  <tf  the  bill  (HJi. 
11131)   to  authorlae  certain  conctruetion  at 
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mUItarr  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaas.  After  general  debate.  wtUcb  sball  be 
confined  to  tbe  bill,  and  ahall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  boura.  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  tbe  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  tbe  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Conunlttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  ss  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  queetlon  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  anal  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  OiokcbI.  and  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  597 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
I1I31.  a  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11131  Is  to  provide 
construction  and  other  related  authority 
for  the  military  departments,  within 
and  outside  the  United  States,  and 
authority  for  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  Reserve  components. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  military 
departments  and  the  E)epartment  of 
Defense  with  new  construction  authority 
in  the  amount  of  $1,518,287,000  and 
deficiency  authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$5,910,000.  a  total  of  $1,524,197,000  in 
construction  authority. 

The  deficiency  authorization  request  In 
this  bill  Is  very  modest.  Total  amount 
requested  Is  approximately  $6  million 
Practically  the  entire  amount  of  this 
total  is  the  result  of  unanticipated  reha- 
bilitation costs  experienced  by  the  Navy 
In  remodeling  Bancroft  Hall  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  new  con- 
struction authorization  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  there  are  no  new  major 
Installations  In  the  bill  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  Item  of  a  classified  nature, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
found  It  to  be  Justified. 

Land  acquisitions  in  the  bill  involve 
relatively  little  acreage  when  compared 
with  previous  years.  The  total  land 
acquisition  authority  requested  amounts 
to  less  than  700  acres  and  includes  land 
for  certain  classified  requirements  This 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  advised  that  departments  have  re- 
duced their  inventory  of  landholdings 
by  almost  2  million  acres  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  597. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill.  H.R.  11131, 
comes  to  us  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  a  committee  In  which 
we  have  the  utmost  confidence  and  a 
committee  that  always  prepares  Its  leg- 
islation thoroughly  and  completely.  It 
is  a  big  bill;  that  is  to  say.  It  is  a  big  bill 


in  point  of  dollars  and  cents.  How  can 
we  quarrel  with  It?  How  can  we  go  into 
all  the  details?  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
is  rather  Impossible.  We  cannot  set  our- 
selves up  as  knowing  all  these  details. 
Many  of  them  are  top  secret,  and  they 
should  be.  For  that  reason  I  think  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  as  usual 
repose  the  utmost  confidence  and  trust 
in  this  great  committee  and  In  its  chair- 
man, who  has  given  up  most  of  his  life 
to  the  furthering  of  the  defenses  of  our 
country. 

There  Is  only  one  point  I  would  like  to 
bring  up.  I  brought  it  up  once  before 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  I  think 
it  IS  still  worthy  of  consideration,  al- 
though I  was  told  at  that  time  that  the 
matter  had  been  carefully  gone  into  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  alarm.  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  amount  of  money 
that  Is  being  set  aside  to  be  spent  in  Oki- 
nawa. I  understand  that  there  Ls  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Okinawa  is  gradu- 
ally being  evacuated.  I  also  under- 
stand that  Okinawa  is  gradually 
t)eing  given  back  to  Japan;  that  is. 
a  little  more  power  is  being  given  to 
Japan  all  the  time.  I  think  this  should 
be  very  carefully  considered.  It  has 
come  out  recently  in  the  public  press; 
and  while  it  is  a  small  amount  when  we 
compare  it  to  the  total  of  the  bill.  I  still 
think  that  we  should  be  a  little  more 
careful  about  spending  money  if  it  is  not 
necessary. 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why 
it  seems  to  me  that  Okinawa  probably 
should  not  be  held  completely  very  much 
longer.  It  Is  not  being  held.  I  see  my 
friend,  the  lady  from  Illinois.  Mrs 
Church,  shaking  her  head  In  agony 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  her  that 
what  I  am  saying  Is  merely  a  statement 
of  fact.  We  already  have  given  away  a 
great  deal  there.  Now  It  Is  a  question 
whether  we  want  to  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion, which  I  am  sure  would  be  highly 
desirable  We  have  either  got  to  fish  or 
cut  bait 

Mrs  CHURCH.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  gentlewoman  has  de.scrlbed  my  agony 
In  no  uncertain  terms.  I  would  say  that 
It  arises  from  my  shock  at  hearing  her 
say  that  she  felt  that  we  should  In  any 
sense  retire  from  or  weaken  our  posi- 
tion In  Okinawa  I  realize  that  there  are 
some  trusting  souls  or  hopeful  souLs 
within  the  administration  who  have 
given  some  evidence  of  feeling  that  we 
can  accommodate  ourselves  to  what  ap- 
pear to  be  rubstantial  changes  in  our 
policy  toward  Okinawa 

However,  I  have  never  heard  the  situ- 
ation stated  so  baldly  as  by  the  gentle- 
woman just  now  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that,  even  though  it 
does  appear  that  we  may  seem  to  be 
willing  to  undermine  our  defenses  in  the 
Pacific  and  elsewhere  In  the  world,  per- 
haps beyond  hope  of  repair,  we  .should 
permit  no  further  weakening  as  reKards 
any  determination  to  hold  Okinawa  as 
the  bastion  of  our  own  defense  in  the 
Pacific  And  if  I  am  emphatic,  my  em- 
phasis is  not  directed  at  the  gentlewom- 


an from  New  York.  I  would  lay.  It 
arises  from  my  conviction  that  we  should 
not  weaken  our  position  one  iota,  any- 
place in  this  world. 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  her.  I 
am  also  delighted  that  my  baldness  has 
elicited  this  statement  from  her  because 
I  think  It  Is  something  that  needs  to  be 
said.  I  do  think  that  we  have  not  fsiced 
up  to  the  situation  across  the  Pacific.  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  into  it  very  closely. 
I  think  it  is  no  good  simply  saying,  "Oh. 
no,  everything  Is  all  right."  and  brush- 
ing it  under  the  rug.  Everything  Is  not 
all  right  and  the  rug  is  not  quite  big 
enough  to  hold  all  the  things  that  we 
want  to  brush  under  it 

So,  for  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  mat- 
ter Maybe  I  am  overworried.  maybe  I 
appear  as  a  timid  soul;  but  I  can  assure 
m^  colleague  that  I  am  not  a  timid  soul 
nor  afraid.  But  I  think  we  have  to  face 
up  to  the  facts.  I  think  we  ought  to  try 
to  find  them  out.  I  do  not  feel  we  have 
found  them  out  quite  yet. 

Mr  Speaker,  apart  from  this  one  lit- 
tle item — and  It  is  a  small  item — I  think 
this  bill  Is  eminently  well  prepared.  I 
am  sure  everything  In  It  is  necessary  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  has  looked 
Into  every  possibility  of  restraining 
themselves  and  not  being  too  extrava- 
gant. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  VinsohI. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  question  raised  by  the  gentlewcmi- 
an  from  New  York  (Mrs.  St.  Oborcx]  I 
think  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
House  be  informed  about  correspondence 
that  has  taken  place  t>etween  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  reference  to 
Okinawa. 

Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Clerk  be  directed 
to  read  a  letter  that  I  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  on  April  3  and  the  Secretary's 
letter  In  reply  of  April  11,  shedding  light 
on  the  Okinawa  situation,  with  reference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion and  the  military  necessity  of  keep- 
ing Okinawa. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection. 
the  request  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aran.  3,  1943 
Hon    Robert  S    McNamaXa, 
Secretary  of  Defenae. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkab  Ms  SacarrAXT:  During  current  con- 
slUeratiun  uf  the  Department's  annual  mlll- 
tHry  construction  requests,  various  members 
of  ttie  committee  raised  questions  concern- 
ing tlie  implications  of  a  recently  Issued  Ex- 
ecutive order  reducing  the  authority  of  the 
U  S   High  Commissioner  over  Okinawa. 

Briefly  stated,  the  committee  Is  aware  that 
many  political  and  economic  considerations 
have  prompted  the  Issuance  of  this  Executive 
order  However,  the  conunlttee  Is  not  aware 
of  thp  extent  to  which  military  and  defense 
C(^)!isiUeratlons  may  have  entered  Into  the 
fln.ll  decl.«lon  to  reduce  our  control  over 
Okliiawa 

Therefore,  with  a  view  toward  satisfying 
tilt'    c  mmitiees    Interest    in    this   moat   Im- 
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portant  matter,  I  would  appreciate  a  precise 
but  comprehensive  reply  to  the  following 
questions : 

1  What  military  purpose  has  been  served 
by  our  forces  In  Okinawa  over  the  past  3 
years,  and  what  resources  have  we  allocated 
t«i  support  this  purix)Se? 

2  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  im- 
portance of  Okinawa  from  a  military 
strategic  standpoint? 

3  What  recommendations,  if  any,  were 
made  by  military  ofBclals  in  connection  with 
thl.s  policy  decision? 

4  Did  the  commander  In  chief.  Pacific 
Forces,  concur  In  the  action  taken? 

5  Did  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approve 
this  action? 

Inasmuch  as  your  reply  will  have  a  bearing 
on  final  committee  action  on  current 
authorizations  being  requested  by  the  de- 
partments for  Okinawa,  I  would  appreciate 
an  early  response  to  this  Inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

Cari.  Vinson, 

Chairman. 

Tux  Defx-ty  Sbcrxtakt  or  Detense, 

Washington,  DC  .  April  11,  1962 
Hon.  Cakl  Vinson. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  oj  Representatives. 

DCAK  Ms.  CHAixifAN;  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  3,  to  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  concerning  the  recently  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  11010,  which  amends  certain  pro- 
visions of  Executive  Order  10713,  providing 
for  the  administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands. 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
the  basic  military  and  strategic  Implications, 
which  made  It  necessary  to  retain  these  Is- 
lands under  our  administration  when  the 
United  States  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Japan,  were  fully  considered  In  devel- 
oping this  amendment.  The  provisions  of 
the  new  Executive  order  do  not  reduce  any 
essential  element  of  U.S.  control  over  this 
area,  but  merely  carry  out  our  established 
objectives  in  administering  these  Islands. 

Below  are  answers  to  your  specific  ques- 
tions : 

1.  As  to  the  military  purpose  which  has 
been  served  by  our  forces  In  Okinawa  over 
the  past  3  years.  I  quote  what  the  President 
B&ld  on  this  point.  In  the  statement  made  by 
him  on  March  19.  upon  signing  the  new 
Executive  order 

"The  armed  strength  deployed  at  these 
bases  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  In  main- 
taining our  deterrent  p>ower  In  the  face  of 
threats  to  the  peace  In  the  Far  Blast.  Our 
bases  In  the  Ryukyu  Islands  help  us  assure 
our  allies  In  the  great  arc  from  Japan 
through  southeast  Asia  not  only  of  our  will- 
ingness but  also  of  cur  ability  to  come  to 
their  assistance  In  case  of  need." 

As  to  what  resources  we  have  allocated  to 
supjxjrt  this  purpose,  the  United  States  has 
put  approximately  $1  billion  In  military  con- 
struction and  equipment  into  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  The  expenditures  of  all  U.S.  forces 
for  operation  and  milntenance  of  these 
facilities  has  averaged  about  $180  million 
annually  during  the  past  3  years.  Addi- 
tionally, the  United  States,  since  1945,  has 
appropriated  cloee  to  $200  million  for  relief 
and  economic  development  of  the  Ryukyus, 
which  also  serves  to  support  our  position  In 
the  Islands. 

2.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  Im- 
portance of  Okinawa,  from  a  military -stra- 
tegic standp>oint,  as  Is  indicated  by  the 
statement  of  the  President  which  I  have 
quoted  above. 

3  Military  officials  were  consulted  and  gave 
recommendations  regarding  the  policies  Im- 
plemented by  the  Executive  order,  and  their 
recommendations  were  taken  fully  into  ac- 
count In  Department  of  Defense  actions  on 
this   subject.     In  general,   military   officials 


were  In  agreement  on  those  points  In  the 
Executive  order  amendment  which  they  ad- 
dressed, with  the  following  qualifications: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  saw  no  advan- 
tage to  the  appointment  of  a  civilian  as 
the  Civil  Administrator  but  recognized  the 
reasons  therefor  and  emphasized  the  quali- 
fications which  such  an  appointee  should 
meet  and  that  he  should  be  responsive  to 
the  authority  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

The  High  Commissioner,  while  likewise 
statirg  that  he  saw  no  advantage  to  chang- 
ing to  a  civilian  Civil  Administrator,  stated 
that  a  suitable  civilian  appointee  responsive 
to  the  High  Commissioner's  authority  would 
be  acceptable. 

The  High  Commissioner  was  also  consulted 
regarding  all  details  of  the  Executive  order 
amendment  Itself.  In  general,  aside  from 
the  matter  of  the  Civil  Administrator,  dis- 
cussed above,  the  amendment  Is  in  conso- 
nance with  the  High  Commissioner's  views. 

4.  As  you  know,  although  our  military 
forces  on  Okinawa  are  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Felt,  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Pacific  theater,  the  civil  administration  of 
these  Islands  is  directly  supervised  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  acting  as  executive  agency. 
However,  as  in  all  significant  matters  affect- 
ing the  civil  administration,  CINCPAC  was 
informed  of  recommendations  Incorporated 
in  the  amendment,  and  was  thus  given  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views,  should 
he  have  felt  that  his  military  responsibili- 
ties or  requirements  were  being  affected. 

5.  As  indicated  in  (3)  above,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  were  consulted  as  to  their  views  on 
the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  on  the  Ryukyus,  and,  with  the  quali- 
fication previously  noted,  they  gave  their 
concurrence  to  those  recommendations 
which  were  subsequently  incorporated  In  the 
recent  Executive  order. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  Information  will 
clarify  the  situation  and  will  serve  to  allay 
concern  as  to  whether  the  recent  changes 
in  our  policy  for  Okinawa  derogate  from  the 
U.S.  strategic  position  in  this  area.  In  my 
opinion,  this  decision  of  the  President  should 
serve  to  enhance  our  military  position  in 
the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
Sincerely, 

ROSWELL  GlUATRIC. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  fMr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  it 
seems  presumptuous  for  any  Member  of 
the  House  to  take  any  time  on  the  rule 
when  the  bill  will  be  so  ably  handled, 
as  this  one  will  be,  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Carl  Vinson.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
just  two  provisions  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  if  I  could,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  most  Members  who 
have  military  installations  within  their 
district. 

No.  1  is  that  under  this  authori- 
zation bill,  the  method  of  financing  hous- 
ing on  military  bases  known  as  the  Cape- 
hart  housing  authority  is  terminated — 
it  is  ended.  Prom  this  time  on,  all  mili- 
tary housing  built  on  military  bases  will 
be  built  by  direct  appropriations  and 
not  by  the  procedure  that  we  have 
known  in  the  past  and  more  recently  as 
Capehart.  Before  the  Capehart  author- 
ity, we  constructed  a  considerable 
amount  of  housing  known  as  Wherry 
housing  authority. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Spesiker, 
neither  authority  will  be  employed  in 
the  future  and  it  is  anticipated  it  will  be 


done    under    the    direct    appropriation 
method. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  abandoned  the  method 
of  building  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Wherry  and  Capehart  housing  and  put 
it  on  the  basis  of  direct  appropriations. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  significant  policy  changes  that  is 
contained  in  this  authorization  bill.  I 
would  further  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Government,  not  only  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  are  being 
criticized  continually  in  the  press  and 
in  the  other  news  media  for  acquiring  an 
increasing  amount  of  property  and 
thereby  removing  it  from  the  tax  roll. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
is  becoming  too  much  of  a  landlord  and 
is  removing  too  much  property  from 
private  ownership.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  House  this  afternoon  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  made 
a  commendaWe  record  here  whereby  only 
700  acres  are  authorized  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  I  further  point  out  that  as 
much  as  2  million  acres  have  been  re- 
duced from  the  land  holdings.  The  re- 
port is  not  very  clear.  It  says,  "from 
the  departments" ;  I  assume  that  means 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  VINSON.  As  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  some  2  million  acres  in  the  last 
year  have  been  disp>osed  of  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  disposed  of,  and  in  this 
bill  we  are  only  acquiring  700  acres. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  records  achieved  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  since  1940 
and  the  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  that. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course,  not  all  the 
bouquets  should  be  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  was  the  close  scru- 
tiny of  these  matters  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that  enables  us  to 
achieve  these  results. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  at 
the  admonition  of  the  committee  and 
more  particularly  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  able  to  review 
their  landholdings  and  reduce  it  by  2 
million  acres.  Certainly,  I  enthusias-/ 
tically  support  the  gentleman  in  that 
regard. 

The  only  other  thing  I  would  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  other  members  using  time 
under  general  debate  on  the  bill,  to  ex- 
plain further  the  authorization  for  the 
Defense  Supply  Center.  There  seems  to 
be  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  authorization 
at  the  local  level.  Frankly.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it.  I  would  not  want  to  impose 
on  the  chairman's  time,  but  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  go  into  that  authorization 
more  in  detail  during  general  debate. 

If  I  have  any  time  remaining.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
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state  of  the  Unloii  for  the  coDBlderation  Finally,  the  urgency,  and  I  wish  bo  em-  prlations   may   be   made.    This  applies 
of  the  bill  (HM.  11131)  to  authorize  cer-  phasize  this  most  strongly,  to  attain  an  particularly  to  the  operation  and  main- 
tain construction  at  military   installa-  ICBM  operational  capability  has  made  tenance  costs  required  to  support  these 
tions.  and  for  other  purposes.  it  necessary  to  do  facility  design  before  houses. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  the  missile  Itself  and  its  associated  gen-  m^ramor  the  bill 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself  eral  eqxilpment  had  emerged  from  com-  The  money  authorized  In  this  bill  is 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  plete  development  and  testing.  broken  down  In  the  following  manner: 
oa  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  For  example,  because  of  the  immedl- 

sideraUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  11131.  with  ate  national  requirement  to  expedite  at-  p^  ^^  e  Navy                                  arliSooo 

Mr.  liAHOir  In  the  chair.  tainment  of  a  strategic  missile  capabil-  p^  ^^^  j^^^  nirtx...  .----.       VtfisM. ooo 

The  cr?rk  read  the  title  of  the  bin.  ity.  all  of   the  silos  for  Titan   II  were  Par  miutary  famuy  boualngi        til!46i.oao 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read-  being  constructed  before  that  missile  had     f  r  Reserve  p.rces       46.  ftoo.ooo 

Ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  even   been   test   flown.     These   circum-  For     denciancy     autborm- 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule  the  stances  have  made  the  design  and  con-       '""»  e.oio.ooo 

gentleman  from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  VnisoHl  struction  Jobs  more  difficult  and,  thus.  ,*  .  »  i                        7^ 

win  be  recognized  for   1  hour  and  the  have  contributed  substantially  to  costs.                  ^'^'^  ^^ -     i»>*-»«"«» 

gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr.  Akzitds]  The  current  total  cost  estimate  for  the  basis  or  thx  bill 
for  1  hour.  Atlas     and     Titan     construction     pro-  The    military    construction    require- 
The    gentleman    from    Georgia    [Mr.  gram  is  $1,273  million.    This  will  provide  ments  in  Ihii  bill  were  developed  on  the 
VmsoHl  is  recognized.  13  Atlas  and   12  Titan  squadrons.     To  same  basis  as  were  the  departments'  re- 
Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  date.  $1,048  mlUion  has  been  authorized  quirements  just  recently  presented  to  the 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  for  this  purpose.    The  additional  author-  Congress   for  the    procurement  of   air- 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  l^ation  of  $225  million  is  necessary   to  craft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels, 
is  to  provide  construction  for  the  sup-  complete  these  programs.  As  members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
port  of  the  military  departments  within  ^^^  other  item  that  helped  br»ng  about  this  involves  the  "package  program  con- 
the    United    States,    and    certain    bases  '*^  increased  authorization  above  that  copt"  of  identifying  our  military  foroe 
outside  the  United  States.  of  last  year  is  the  requirement  for  dl-  structure  with    their    primary   missions 
The  bill   would  provide   the  military  "^^  appropriations  for   1«.503  units  of  and  then  assigning  to  these  forces  the 
departments  and  the  Department  of  De-  '*™*ly    housing    representing    approxl-  weapons,  equipment,  and  facilities  re- 
fense  with  new  construction  authority  ^^^^^  ^^^^  million      As  Members  will  quired    to    discharge,    most   effectively, 
in  the  amount  of  $1  524  197  000  recall,  the  Congress  in  the  past  few  years  these  assigned  mission  responsibilities. 

The  Department  requested  $1596  697  -  has   attempted   to  satisfy   the   military  aU    budget   planning    for   fiscal   year 

000.    Thecommitteereducedit  by  $72'-  family  ho'-»f^  requirements  thn3i«h  the  iges  was  Initiated  by  the  departments 

500.000,  so  the  total  amount  in  this  bill  «>-calied    VVherry    and    Capehart    pro-  with  a  5 -year  projection  of  the  missions 

as  I  have  just  said  is  $1  524  197  000  grams.     ITiose  programs  basically  rep-  and  forces  to  be  supported  through  fis- 

When  the  bill  Was  first  submitted  bv  ^^^^^   military   family   housing   con-  cal  year  1967.    Such  proJecU  are  partic- 

thriSivWual   s«^c«^to  the  De^  struction      financed      through      private  ularly   important    in   planning   military 

ment^Sefe^T^IS'ed'?or'^'co'S^:  Sl^'nubn'^wfrk^  buSTfn'l.lCd'e^i'rh.^^  construction  in  view  of  the  leadUme  re- 

Uon   program    in   the   neighborhood   of  tfJn^.^'^^i  r!  nf  thr^hon,^nf  „m  ^"^1.  ^°'  '"^"'^  construction  projects^ 

$2  bimon      After  screeninB  bv  the  nc-  ''*^  numb«rs  of  those  housmg  uniUs.  the  This  5 -year  projection   of  mission   and 

Sr?S^^?-and  the  Bu^a^f  theSud^t.  "i"ltTe'^^tSTn';i^'.'i,ms°'  '''""'  ""'"^  'T'^  .l^"'    ^l'''''"''-  ,"^^.^^    "^" 

iVwas  reduced  $800  million.    Later  oiTas  *M»nv    M^m^Sri   S   thl    Knn^    nn.,  *h'ch  the  miliUry  coi^trucUon  requirc- 

a  result  of  a  month's   hearines  bv  the  ***"^    Members   of   the    Hoa-ie    ques-  ments  for  fiscal  year  1963  are  baaed. 

Ar^  S^rvicerSmiiittir  wf  reduSd  "°"^  ^^^  utilization  of  these  programs  m  order  to  provide  the  House  with  a 

^  «  I  S^  sSd   fc^2 tob  MO  '^  ^*"^'y  military  family  hoiLslng  needs,  .summary  picture  of  the  proposed  utUiza- 

11,.  «  X  ii«  c  o«,«,  uj  ♦i.6..^vu.i«7u.  Criticism  cf  these  programs  basically  re-  tion  of   the  construction   authorization 

ii.sTALi..*-nows  AND  TTKus  H*  Biix  volved  around  the  fact  that,  m  the  final  in   this   bill.    I    will    briefly  outline  the 

There  are  322  named  installations  In  analysis,   the  program  was  more  castly  amount  of  authorization  allocated  to  the 

the  bill;  144  in.stallations  not  specifically  to  the  Go\ernmrnt  than  the  direct  ap-  Department  of  Defense  and  the  military 

designated— making  a  grand  total  of  466  proprlation  method  because  of  the  In-  departments    on  the    basis  of  mllltaiT 

Installations  covered  by   the  bill.     The  terest  pasTnent  involved  for  the  use  of  missions 

bill    contains    approximately    1  035    in-  private  capital.  These  mission  categories  are  as  fol- 

divldualline  items.  Durint;    my     appearance    before     the  lows 

With  reference  to  land  acquL-.ition.  the  Hou.'^e  la.st  year  on  this  very  subject.  I  Hrst    Strategic  retaliatory  forces:  The 

bill  only  calls  for  the  purchase  of  ap-  conceded     that     the.se     programs     were  bill     provides     $549     million     for     this 

proximately  700  acres  of  land.  sHsrhtly     more    expensive.     However.     I  mi.ssion.     The  mi.saion  accounts  for  the 

The  bill  is  more  than  that  of  la.it  year  pointed  ou*.  that  thi.s  method  of  financing  largest  part  of  new  operational  facility 

by  some  $700  million.     This  is  brought  military  family  housing  had  proven  .sue-  needs,  and  Includes  Polaris,  Minuteman. 

about  mainly  by  an  increased  cost  in  the  cessful  in  providins  our  military  families  Atlas-Titan  facilities,  SAC  base  improve- 

AUa-,-Tltan   ICBM   Installations.     Some  with  critically  required  housin?  menLs.  and  other  miscellaneous  projects. 

$225    million    more    than    was    antlci-  Later  during  debate  on  this  particular  Second.  Continental    air   and    missile 

pated— and  by  $312  million  for  the  con-  portion  of  ".he  military  con.strucllon  bill.  I  defense  forces:  The  bill  provides  $31  mil- 

struction  of  some  16,500  units  of  family  stated  tha:  the  fiscal  yoar  196.1  m;lUar>'  lion    for    this    mission,    which    includes 

housing.  construction     authorization     would.     In  Nike-Hercules  facilities,  submarine  de- 

The   committee   was   very  much   dis-  view   of  the  mounting  critici.sm  of   the  tection      facilities.      fighter-Interceptor 

turt)ed   by    this  $225   million   additional  Capehart  program,  return  to  the  concept  .squadrons  facilities,  and  DEW  line  and 

authorization     request    for    Atlas    and  of  f.nancin?  military  hou.sing  construe-  aircraft  and  early  warning  stations. 

Titan  ICBM  installations.     As  a  cor^e-  tion  by  direct  appropriations.  Third.  General    punxjse    forces:    The 

quence.   the  committee  spent  consider-  The  bill  reflects  this  change  In  con-  bill  provides  $147  million  for  this  alloca- 

abie   time  on   this   matter   and.    finally,  gressional  policy  and  provides,  as  I  said,  tion  which,  generally,  relate  to  various 

concluded  that  the  additional  authoriza-  nearly     $312      million      for     the      con-  oixrational    Army    and    Marine    Corps 

tion  was  justified.  struction  cf  16.503  units.     You  will  see  on  facilities,  both  in  the  continental  United 

Balliotic  missile  site  con.struction  has  pages  34  to  38  of  the  bill  a  list  of  line  States  and  overseas,  various  communica- 

I)o.sed  problems  of  great  difficulty     Some  items  of   the   location  of   the   proposed  tion    facilities,   and  Tactical   Air  Com- 

of  the  difficulties  stem  directly  from  the  housing.     You  will  see  on  page  41  of  the  mand  facilities  in  the  continental  United 

lack  of  previous  experience  by  all  con-  bill  the  cost  limitations.     You  will  see  on  States. 

cerned   with  construction  of  this  type,  page  42.  section  406,  of  the  bill  wherein.  Fourth.  Airlift  and  sealiXt  forces:  The 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  effort  cer-  in  the  future  all  items  related  to  the.se  bill     provides     $5    million     to     author- 

tainly    has    added    to    the    difScultles.  houses  must  be  authorized  before  appro-  ize    construction    to    support    facilities 
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for  troop  carriers,  cargo  aircraft,  and 
MATS. 

Fifth.  Reserve  Forces:  The  bill  pro- 
vides $46  Vj  million  for  additional  Reserve 
Forces  facilities. 

Sixth.  Research  and  development: 
These  facilities  accoimt  for  $115  million 
of  new  construction  authorization.  This 
include*,  facilities  for  the  space  surveil- 
lance system,  m.ssile  range  improve- 
ments, and  Nike-:teus  facilities. 

Seventh.  General  support:  This  cate- 
gory includes  all  other  facilities  of  a  non- 
operational  nature  essential  to  support 
service  departments.  The  authorization 
provided  for  this  category  amounts  to 
$283  million  and  includes  troop  housing, 
training  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
communication  facilities,  and  various 
other  administrative  and  security  facil- 
ities. 

Eighth.  Etaergency  construction  au- 
thorization: The  committee  provided  the 
services  with  a  total  of  $30  million  to 
meet  unforeseen  requirements  for  mili- 
tary construction  curing  flrsal  year  1963. 
See  sections  103,  203,  303,  pages  9.  20,  33. 

The  total  of  these  authorizations 
represents  $1 ,206  million.  In  addition,  as 
I  previously  mentioned,  the  committee 
included  approximutely  $312  million  for 
military  family  housing  and,  finally,  ap- 
proved deficiency  authorizations  for  con- 
struction previously  authorized  by  law  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  $6  million. 
These  amounts  toiAl  $1,524,197,000  as 
provided  In  this  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  who  desire 
a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  this  bill  to 
the  table  on  page  8  of  the  committee 
report.  That  table  identifies  the  types 
and  categories  of  facilities  which  make 
up  the  authorlzatlor.  provided  each  serv- 
ice to  support  it  m  carrying  out  its 
assigned  mission  resijonsibllities. 

MEDICAL     TACILrrlES 

Among  the  categories  of  facilities  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  is  that  involving  medi- 
cal facilities. 

The  bill  providej;  authorization  for 
the  construction  o::"  medical  facilities 
amounting  to  approximately  $45  million. 
Included  in  this  figure  is  $32,637,000  for 
the  construction  of  eight  new  or  replace- 
ment hospital  facllit.ies.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  the  new  or  replacj'ment  hospital  facil- 
ities represents  73  percent  of  the  author- 
ization provided  for  medical  facilities. 

These  eight  hospitals,  the  number  of 
beds,  and  total  coristruction  costs  are 
as  follows: 
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The  average  cost  per  bed  for  civilian 
HlU-Burton  hospitals  for  1961  is  $18,290. 
The  average  cost  per  bed  for  the  compa- 
rable portions  of  the  military  hospitals 
proposied  for  fiscal  y^ar  1963  is  $18,131. 
With  the  addition  of  the  flight  surgeon 
clinics,  dental  clinics,  and  outpatient 
clinics  which  must  be  provided  in  com- 
bination with  the  hospitals  on  military 
bases,  the  cost  of  this  total  medical  com- 
plex per  bed  advances  to  $25,902  for  the 
hospitals  in  this  year's  program.  This 
latter  cost  is  not  comparable  with  civilian 
hospital  costs,  however,  since  it  includes 
medical  services  which  are  provided  in 
the  civilian  community  by  independent 
doctors'  offices,  dental  offices,  labora- 
tories, and  pharmacies. 

On  the  basis  of  bed  patient  support, 
therefore,  the  civilian  cost  of  $18,290  to 
the  military  co>st  of  $18,131  per  bed  is 
completely  comparable. 

MAJOR    COMMITTEE    CHANGES    IN    THE    BOX 

H.R.  11131  is.  of  course,  a  clean  bill. 
The  departmental  request  as  submitted 
was  embodied  in  H.R.  10202.  On  review- 
ing the  Dep>artment's  request,  the  com- 
mittee modified  and  amended  the  bill  in 
many  particulars  and.  consequently,  di- 
rected that  these  changes  be  reflected  in 
a  clean  bill. 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  respective 
titles  of  the  clean  bill,  H.R.  11131,  ap- 
pears in  the  committee  report.  How- 
ever, for  purposes  of  providing  a  simi- 
mary  of  committee  changes  to  the  bill, 
the  following  general  information  is  pro- 
vided: 

REDUCTION    IN    AUTHORIZATION 

As  I  previously  stated,  the  committee 
reduced  the  Department's  request  for 
new  construction  authorizations  from 
$1,596,697,000  to  $1,524,197,000,  a  net  re- 
duction of  $72,500,000. 

DEFENSE    AGENCIES 

The  committee  deleted  a  Department 
of  Defense  request  for  separate  authority 
to  construct  facilities  for  defense  sigen- 
cies  in  the  amount  of  $33,915,000.  This 
committee  action  was  based  on  its  long- 
standing belief  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  confine  its  activities  to 
policymaking  and  not  attempt  to  dupli- 
cate the  operating  functions  of  the  mili- 
tary departments. 

Construction  authority  to  provide  sup- 
port for  defense  agencies  has  heretofore 
been  provided  through  the  individual 
military  departments.  The  committee 
intends  to  continue  this  procedure.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  directed  that 
this  construction  authority  be  distributed 
among  the  military  departments  which 
are  responsible  for  providing  direct  sup- 
port to  these  agencies. 

DEFENSE    EMERGENCY    CONSTRUCTION 

The  committee  deleted  a  Department 
of  Defense  request  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  emergency  construction  fund 
for  Department  of  Defense  use.  The 
committee  has  annually  provided  each  of 
the  military  departments  with  approxi- 
mately $10  million  in  this  type  of  author- 
ization. This  provision  has  proven  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  service  requirements 
in  the  past.     Therefore,  the  committee 


was  not  persuaded  that  a  change  In  this 
policy  was  necessary  or  Justified. 

DEFENSE    FACIUTIXS    RKFLACKMKMT    FUND 

The  committee  deleted  a  Department 
of  Defense  request  for  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  defense  facilities  replacement 
fund.  This  authority  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Defense  Department  to  utilize 
the  proceeds  of  its  disposal  of  surplus 
properties  for  the  purpose  of  relocating 
facilities  which  are  of  marginal  utility 
to  the  departments  In  their  present  loca- 
tions. Under  the  departmental  proposal, 
these  disposal  proceeds  wotild  be  segre- 
gated in  a  separate  fund  rather  than 
permit  them  to  go  into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  The  committee 
rejected  this  proposal  since  It  was  of  the 
opinion  that  this  procedure,  in  the  last 
analysis,  represented  back-door  financ- 
ing which  would,  for  practical  purposes, 
conflict  with  the  regular  appropriation 
process. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  relo- 
cation and  replacement  of  marginal 
facilities  should  be  authorized  and 
funded  in  the  normal  legislative  and  ap- 
propriation process. 

MILITARY    FAMILT    HOX7SIMG   FUND 

The  committee  rejected  a  Department 
of  Defense  request  for  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  which  would 
provide  the  financial  support  necessary 
to  defray  the  cost  of  military  family 
housing.  As  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  principal  annual  source  of  in- 
come to  the  fund  would  result  from  the 
forfeiture  of  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters — BAQ — of  personnel  who  oc- 
cupy public  quarters. 

The  committee  believes  that  military 
family  housing  is  a  critical  requirement 
in  ciur  construction  program.  However, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  not  will- 
ing to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  "re- 
volving fund"  which  will  distort  the 
appropriation  process.  Military  family 
housing  requirements,  like  all  other  mili- 
tary construction,  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  careful  Congressional  scrutiny 
that  is  now  provided  by  the  responsible 
legislative  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees. Accordingly,  the  committee  di- 
rected that  all  family  housing  proposed 
by  the  departments  be  subject  to  direct 
appropriations  by  the  Congress. 

LIMITATIONS  ON   COST  OF  FAMILY   HOUSING 

The  family  housing  as  proposed  by  the 
departments  would  not.  for  practical 
purposes,  have  been  subject  to  any  spe- 
cific cost  limitation  in  the  authorization 
act.  As  a  consequence,  the  committee 
incorjwrated,  in  section  405,  the  limita- 
tion currently  contained  in  the  appro- 
priation act — section  109  of  Public  Law 
87-302 — and  also  included  an  overall 
limitation  that  "no  project  in  excess  of 
50  units  at  a  specific  lo>catlon.  other  than 
those  constructed  outside  the  continen- 
tal United  States  or  in  Alaska,  shall  be 
constructed  at  an  average  unit  cost  ex- 
ceeding $17,500,  including  the  costs  of 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and 
installation  of  utilities." 

OPERATION    AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  FAMILY 
HOUSING 

Among  the  numerous  remaining 
changes  to  the  bill,  one  is  particularly 
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noteworthy.  This  change  relates  to  the 
problem  of  the  eoet  of  operatinc  and 
maintaining  military  family  housing. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has. 
over  the  past  few  years,  attempted  to 
develop  this  tnformatlon  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  measiire  the  total  actiuJ  cost  of 
providing  our  military  families  with 
housing. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  now  instituted  man- 
agement changes  in  the  area  of  family 
housing  which  will,  in  the  future,  make 
it  possible  to  develop  this  information. 

The  committee  concurs  in  this  depart- 
mental action  and.  therefore,  has  In- 
cluded a  provision  in  this  bill — section 
40C — which  will  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  obtain  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriations  required  to 
support  family  housing. 

This  new  provision  included  In  this 
legislation  will  require  that  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962.  appropriations  for  the  con- 
stnKtlon.  acquisition,  leasing,  additions, 
extensions,  expansions,  alterations,  or 
operation  and  maintenance  of  military 
family  housing  must  \x  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  after  that  date. 

This  provision  wiU  occasion  no  change 
in  either  the  legislative  processes  or  the 
appropriation  process  with  relation  to 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  new 
family  housing  units.  However,  it  will 
require  that  the  departments  obtain  an 
annual  authorization  for  the  amount  of 
operation  and  maintenance  fiinds  re- 
quired to  provide  support  to  maintain 
family  housing. 

The  sole  purpose,  therefore,  for  the 
enactment  of  this  requirement  is  to  in- 
sw[e  that  complete  data  on  family  hous- 
ing costs  is  available,  as  a  package,  to  the 
Congress.  There  is  no  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  adversely  affect 
either  the  appropriation  structure  or  the 
capability  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  discharge  its  many  responsibilities. 

StTMlIAIT 

Now,  this  represents  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  We  have 
worked  long  and  diligently  on  this  bill. 
As  reflected  in  the  printed  hearin^.s.  our 
full  committee  spent  more  than  a  month 
In  studying  every  item  and  provision  In 
the  bill. 

The  committee  unanimou.sly  approved 
HR.  11131  I  therefore  ur?e  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  also  approve  thLs 
bill  without  a  dissenting  vol**. 

Mr.  BROYHILL..  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr  BROYHILL.  I  notice  on  page  35 
that  in  the  total  number  of  houses  or 
units  authorized  there  is  included  200 
units  for  Port  Belvoir  and  525  units  for 
Port  Mycr.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  sufDclent  hou.sing  units 
in  that  area,  that  approximately  1.500 
vacant  units  are  now  available  and  sev- 
eral hundred  rental  units  available.  We 
Just  do  not  feel  it  Is  necessary  to  con- 
struct additional  military  houses  over 
there  at  this  time. 

Mr.  VINSON.  My  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is.  I  hope  that  is  a  fact,  and 
I  share  his  concern.  The  committee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  our  distuik'uushed 


colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr.  SMrrHl  and 
we  invited  interested  people  from  that 
community  to  appear  before  our  com- 
mittee. They  sent  a  very  brilliant  repre- 
sentative, a  Mrs.  Robbms.  and  if  you 
will  examine  the  hearings  on  page  4725 
you  will  see  where  Mrs.  Robblns  made 
a  statefntmt  on  txhalf  of  the  realtors.  It 
developed  there  were  1.500  units  for  sale . 
it  develoiied  there  were  2.500  units  being 
built 

We  were  looking  for  rental  quarters, 
not  sale  housing.  Of  course  if  an  officer 
or  one  of  the  F>eraKHinel  had  assurance 
that  he  was  going  to  be  kept  at  his  sta- 
tion for  some  time,  it  would  be  econom- 
ically sound  for  him  to  buy  a  home.  But 
oftentimta  they  are  assigned  for  2  years, 
not  over  4  years,  and  they  have  to  de- 
pend on  rental  So  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient rental  facilities  over  there  to  take 
care  of  tiie  personnel  assigned  to  those 
stations. 

Now.  l'?t  me  read  the  record.  Here  is 
what   Mis    Robbins  said: 

Pre»ent-y  on  the  multiple  ilstin);  service 
with  the  leai  estate  bord  there  axe  more  t^xAn 
1.500  single  family  resldenrea  owned  by  Oov- 
emment  emp!nye«'9.  rlvlllans.  and  military 
personnel  We  believe  that  If  tbeae  two  proj- 
ects are  approved  our  military  owners  In 
northern  Virginia  will  auffer  undue  harm. 

Then  ^he  said  this' 

Private  lndu.«;try  has  and  la  supplying  the 
need  for  adequate*  renta:  hnuse«  In  these 
areas  P-e?^ent!y  under  Cfnstnjctlon  at  the 
comer  of  Semln.iry  Road  and  Bhlrley  High- 
way 2.50(i  rental  unlta  are  presently  belnjf 
built.  Theee  unlta  are  conveniently  located 
to  serve  tiie  needs  of  both  Port  BelTolr  and 
Fort  Mye' 

Now.  Ksten  to  thi.s: 

Recoffn'rlntt.  sirs  that  the  housing  aMow- 
ance  for  military  personnel  la  considered  In- 
adequate for  renting  and  malntenan -e  In 
the   northern  Virginia  area 

Then  she  goes  on  and  says — and  .she  is 
vrry  wi.se,  and  it  l.s  certainly  what  we 
are  doing — she  .said  the  proper  way  to 
do  It  is  to  increase  the  quarters  allow- 
ances. 

Now.  there  will  l)e  a  bill  pre.sentrd  in 
the  next  2  or  3  days  Increa-sln;:  the  quar- 
ters allowances  $225  million,  which 
moans  that  the  private  who  gets  any- 
where f'om  $70  to  $90  will  ultimately 
get  under  that  bill  $105.  and  thrrrfore 
thry  m^y  br  ;iblf  to  rent  some  of  these 
quarters  but  they  cannot  do  it  until  that 
becomes  law. 

Mr  BROYHILI..  Mr  Chairm.in  if 
the  eentloman  will  yield  for  one  further 
que.stion.  on  pat^e  34  the  committee  did 
include  language  that  "no  construction 
shall  be  commenced  at  any  such  locations 
in  the  United  States  until  the  Secretary 
shall  have  consulted  with  the  Admln- 
i.strator.  Housing  and  Home  Mnance 
Ai:ency.  as  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
private   hou.sing   at   such   locatioiis." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Let  me  say  this  Be- 
fore we  determine  whether  any  units 
are  E;oint;  to  be  built  in  a  location,  a  study 
is  made  by  the  departments  and  the  PHA 
Director  to  dttermine  the  availability  of 
adequate  hou.sing  in  tlie  area.  Available 
community  assets  aie  then  a&se&sed 
against  total  military  requirements  to 
determine  what  the  local  deficiency  in 
available     housing    may    be.     In    other 


words,  a  most  careful  survey  Li  made  be- 
fore any  houses  are  authorised. 

The  committee  also  has  been  assured 
that  in  the  four  kxaOities  which  present- 
ly have  Wherry  housing  and  at  which  lo- 
cations, new  appropriated  fund  bousing 
is  proposed — that  such  Wherry  units 
will  be  acquired  before  construction  Ls 
initiated  on  the  appropriated  fund  hous- 
ing. 

Mr  BROYHILL.  Then.  If  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  de- 
termines that  there  are  sufBcient  bouses 
available,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
will  not  commence  constructkm? 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  went  over  these 
items  line  by  line.  We  have  the  informa- 
tion on  how  many  civilian  units  are  for 
rent  and  how  many  Goremment  quar- 
ters they  have  there,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee determines  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  warranted  to 
build  these  homes. 

Now.  since  we  are  talking  about  bouses, 
let  me  give  you  this  information:  There 
are  381.027  housing  units  owned  by  the 
military;  115,000  are  Capehart  houses, 
71.000  are  Wherry  houses;  140.000 
pubhc  quarters,  and  56.000  inadequate 
quarters.  That  makes  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 381.000  units. 

There  are  978.598  military  families 
eligible  for  public  quarters.  Listen  to 
this:  Approximately  50  percent  of  all 
males  on  active  duty  with  the  armed 
services  are  married  today  whereas  in 
1954  only  37  percent  were  married. 

Only  39  percent  of  eligible  military 
personnel  now  occupy  mihtary-owned 
housing.  Of  the  16.503  units  contained 
in  this  bill.  80  percent,  or  13.200  units, 
are  for  enlisted  personnel,  approximately 
3.300  are  for  officers. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  polnf 

Mr  VINSON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I 
understand  from  the  statement  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  that  unless  there 
is  a  Wherry  or  Capehart  housing  project 
now  on  tlie  ba.se.  you  do  not  propose  to 
have  any  constructed  under  that  setup? 

Mr  VINvSON  If  there  is  a  Wherry 
house  that  has  not  been  acquired,  we 
will  not  build  nev  housing  unless  the 
Wherry  is  acquired  If  there  Is  a  Cape- 
hart hou.se  there,  we  will  take  into  con- 
sideration as  public  quarters  in  order  to 
determine  whether  any  more  houses 
should  be  built 

Mr  H0GP:RS  of  Colorado.  Could  the 
gentleman  tell  me  the  situation  with 
reference  to  Lowry  Air  Force  Base? 

Mr  VINSON  If  the  gentleman  will 
a.sk  the  clerk  of  tlio  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  he  has  the  information  on 
where  the  Capehart  houses  are.  I  do 
not  tiiink  Lowry  is  one  of  the  bases,  but 
he  will  give  tlic  Kcntlcman  the  informa- 
tion    We  have  It  broken  down. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  VINSON     With  pleasure. 

Mr  KYL  When  the  distinguished 
committee  of  which  the  gentleman  is 
chairman  was  n^eiving  testimony  on 
the  Re.serve  and  National  Guard  com- 
jxjnents  wa.s  t!:erc  any  evidence  that  tlic 


Department  planned  an  alteration  of  the 
operation  of  those  components? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  by  operation  the  strength  of  those 
components? 

Mr.  KYL.  Anything  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  that  subject  up.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  strength,  the  operation, 
the  mission  and  everything  relating  to 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  was 
taken  up  this  morning  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Hebert]. 

In  that  connection  I  read  in  the  paper 
that  former  President  Truman  has  writ- 
ten a  letter,  being  much  disturbed  about 
some  rearrangements  affecting  the  Mis- 
souri National  Guard.  We  are  going 
into  it  further  and  find  out  all  about  it. 
We  are  going  to  see  what  is  going  to  take 
place.  We  are  going  to  see  why  it  is 
that  the  National  Guard  and  the  re- 
servists are  being  cut  down,  and  why 
should  we  not  have  a  strong,  virile,  well- 
qualified,  well-trained  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  force. 

When  they  called  up  this  155,000  men 
they  had  to  borrow  equipment  from  some 
of  their  Regular  forces.  That  should  not 
have  been  necessary.  We  have  to  look 
into  it.  so  the  prop<!r  way  to  do  It  was  to 
appoint  a  subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  HisxRTl,  and  ably  assisted  by  10 
members  of  the  committee.  I  think 
when  they  finish  a:.id  make  their  report 
to  Congress  the  Congress  will  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  conclusions  they  recom- 
mend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mf.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  nave  a  few  questions 
for  the  gentleman.  I  am  glad  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  former  President 
Tniman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  knew  what  that 
would  bring  forth,  and  I  have  the  in- 
formation for  the  {rentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  laiow  there  is  $158,000 
in  the  bill  for  Mr.  Truman's  alrbase  at 
Kansas  City  or  Grandvlew,  that  is  it — 
but  what  I  wanted  X)  ask  Is  has  the  Con- 
tinental Air  Command  ever  been  moved 
to  the  Truman  airbase? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No,  everything  out 
there  is  going  akng  just  about  as  it 
should  be.  We  piovided  only  $158,000 
for  some  15  hospital  beds  for  military 
men  stationed  out  1  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  D)es  the  gentleman  re- 
member that  was  the  reason  given  when 
the  first  appropria:lon  went  through  for 
Mr.  Truman's  airbtise? 

Mr.  VINSON.  1  am  quite  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  were  told  then  that 
the  Continental  Air  Command  would  be 
moved  there.  That  was  the  reason  for 
the  alrbase. 

How  does  the  flirure  of  $1,524  million 
in  this  bill  compaie  with  the  actual  ex- 
penditure for  this  purpose  last  year? 

Mr.  VINSON.  [  am  sorry  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  was  not  here.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  bill  was  $700  million 


more  than  the  bill  last  year,  and  I  enu- 
merated where  it  came  in.  There  is 
$225  million  on  accoimt  of  the  increased 
cost  of  building  the  silos,  the  hardened 
sites  for  the  Atlas  and  the  Titan  ICBM's. 
Then  there  is  $312  million  for  building 
houses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Iwant  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  the  San  Jacinto  Ordnance 
Depot.  Do  I  understand  they  are  having 
a  little  trouble  down  there? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  wise  in  following  that  up,  because  I 
was  about  to  forget  it.  A  few  years  ago 
we  authorized  the  abandonment  of  a 
great  ammunition  depot  at  San  Jacinto, 
off  the  canal  that  goes  into  Houston. 
Tex.  It  was  valued  around  $35  million 
for  the  land,  a  chemical  plant,  a  fertilizer 
plant,  and  a  short-line  railroad.  We 
moved  that  out,  and  we  turned  it  over 
to  the  General  Services  Administration. 
In  the  law  when  we  did  so  we  gave  au- 
thority to  the  ESigineers  to  select  this 
area  in  keeping  the  channel  oi>en.  We 
had  to  keep  the  Houston  Channel  open. 
We  had  to  put  pumps  in  there  to  pump 
out  silt,  and  they  had  to  have  some  place 
to  put  it.  The  most  valuable  place  down 
there  is  that  fronting  on  the  canal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  control  of  the  spoil- 
age area  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
General  Services  Administration? 

Mr.  VINSON.  They  are  responsible 
for  selling  it  and  under  the  change,  they 
will  select  the  area.  They  will  figure  out 
the  best  way  to  bring  about  a  sale. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  Is  there  money  in 
this  bill  for  any  new  ordnance  depots? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No,  there  is  no  money 
in  this  bill  for  any  new  ordnance  depots. 
There  may  be  some  money  in  the  bill 
for  repairs  in  some  depots  but  not  for 
new  depots. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  money  for 
new  depots  to  replace  any  closed  depot 
or  in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  VINSON.  You  mean  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  depot? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Well,  to  be  absolutely 
accurate  about  it,  there  is  only  one  new 
installation  in  this  bill  and  it  is  not  in 
the  United  States  and  it  is  not  an  acd- 
nance  depot.  It  is  a  very  highly  classi- 
fied Installation  being  established  outside 
the  continental  United  States.  But  there 
is  no  new  installation  provided  for  in 
the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  question  I 
wanted  answered.  Now  then  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me,  since  apparently  there 
will  be  3,890  additional  employees  at  Co- 
lumbus— Is  this  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  apparently  pro- 
vides funds  for  3,890  employees  at  the 
Engineering  Maintenance  Center  at  Co- 
lumbus Oeneral  Depot.  Is  that  Colum- 
bus. Oa.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Well,  that  is  Columbus, 
Ohio.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  Is  not  in 
Georgia.  I  regret  to  say  there  is  not  one 
item  in  this  $1,500  million  bill  for  the 
district  that  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  cannot  see  a  dime 
in  the  bill  for  the  State  of  Iowa. 


Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  and  I 
are  In  the  same  position  then. 

Now,  I  particularly  invite  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  this  Information  con- 
cerning the  eight  new  hospitals  in  the 
bill.  The  average  cost  p)er  bed  for  civil- 
ian-built hospitals  in  1961  was  $18,290. 
The  average  cost  per  bed  for  the  compa- 
rable portion  of  military  hospitals  pro- 
posed for  the  fiscal  year  1963  Is  $18,131 
p>er  bed. 

When  we  add  the  flight  surgeon's 
clinic,  the  dental  clinic,  the  outpatient 
clinic,  and  put  these  in  the  hospitals, 
which  are  outside  of  the  Hill-Burton 
hospitals,  it  raises  the  cost  to  $25,902  per 
bed.  Without  those  faciUties  which  the 
doctors  and  the  community  provide 
themselves,  we  are  building  these  beds  at 
less  than  they  can  be  built  under  the 
Hill -Burton  Hospital  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  Air  Force 
hospital  over  in  Prance?  Has  that  ever 
been  used? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Since  there  has  been 
so  much  criticism  of  Members  going 
abroad  I  have  not  had  any  recent  report 
on  it.  We  may  have  to  wait  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  me,  I  have  not  c(»nplained 
about  Members  going  abroad  on  business 
but  I  want  the  Members  to  detail  their 
"miscellaneous"  expenses.  That  is  what 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  right 
now. 

You  have  authorized  a  new  building 
in  Maryland  to  cost  $12,900,000  for  the 
National  Security  Agency.  The  east 
coast  is  supposed  to  be  vulnerable. 
Should  not  this  be  spread  out  rather  than 
put  the  National  Security  Agency  in  new 
quarter^  on  the  eastern  seaboard? 

Mr.  -VINSON.  I  think  we  reached  the 
right  decision. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as 
far  as  I  know  never  have  I  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  present  a  bill  as  tightly 
written  as  this  bill.  We  have  done  a 
magnificent  job.  The  record  of  each 
item  is  in  the  hearings.  We  read  these 
line  items,  some  1,035.  They  are  here 
in  this  book;  and  in  the  case  of  some 
466  different  installations  we  go  right 
down  the  line.  These  books  next  year 
will  be  sent  out  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
37  members  of  our  committee,  so  they 
will  be  conversant  with  these  items  be- 
fore we  open  our  hearings. 

Therefore,  all  I  can  say  is  that  our  re- 
view of  the  facts  justified  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Security  Agency  at  that 
location. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  quarreling  pri- 
marily with  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  a  new  building,  but  I  am  asking, 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  some  of 
these  sensitive  agencies  out  tn  the  State 
of  Iowa  or  the  Middle  West? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes,  it  wotQd  be  good 
because  it  is  one  of  the  great  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  of  course,  it  is. 

I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  that,  but  try  to  give  our  State 
of  Iowa  a  little  consideration. 
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Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  contribution. 

I  think  In  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  It  might  be 
pointed  out  that  thlA  Agency  la  already 
in  this  location,  and  I  have  already  said 
there  is  no  new  item  anywhere  In  the 
bill. 

Mr  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  VINSON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  notice  on 
page  24  of  the  report  an  item  for  fleet 
base  facilities  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  SEELY-BROWN.  With  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  Polaris.  Does  that 
indicate  any  shift  in  emphasis  from  New 
London.  Conn.? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No,  for  New  London  Is 
one    of    the    most    important    Atlantic 


coast  bases.  The  mere  fact  we  are  doing 
something  for  Polaris  down  In  Charles- 
ton does  not  mdlcate  anything  detri- 
mental to  New  London. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarkB  I  in- 
clude the  following  statistical  Informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  "Military  construc- 
tion program.  Reserve  facilities" : 
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Army   National    Guard 

CONSTRUCTION      P«OJEC-rS 

(Fiscal  year  1963  authorization   progriiml 
State  and  location  F.'^txmated 

Alabama:  Federal  cost 

Birmingham      8147  0O<) 

Montgomery 90.  (XXI 

Arizona      Phoenix 27fi.  rXH) 

Arkansas 

De  Queen. 57  000 

Harrlsburg . 62,000 

Croesett 57  000 

California: 

Santa  Monica. 342.000 

Ollroy .  120.000 

PortervlUe ..    ..             .  130.000 

Colorado     Alamosa-Monte  Vista  136.000 

Delaware:     Milton 125,000 

Idaho       Welser 90.000 

Indiana: 

Winchester 205   000 

South  Bend 259.000 

Iowa      Jefferson 106  000 

Kansas      Holton 90,  0<W 

Kentucky : 

Lexington 230.000 

Bowling  Green __    144,000 

Louisiana:    Jonesboro 88,000 

Maine: 

Newport 53   000 

Soutli  Brewer 72,000 

Massachusetts:     Ayer    200,000 

Michigan:    Lansing biiO.'KH) 

Mississippi : 

Moorhead.. 90,000 

Baldwyn 96.000 

PoplarvUIe 90  OOO 

Missouri' 

Do     Soto l.M    (NX) 

Webb   City 9k  0(KJ 

Nebraska:     Ogallala ....  8J  ooo 


Army  National   Guard     Continued 
conjiblciion    KRojrxTS     continued 

Fttimatrd 
State    and    l.K-a'i.  -1  Fedf^al  (■<>-<t 

New    Hanip.«hlre      Fraiiltllii  H 48,  OOO 

.New    Jersey      BndKeUui . 172,000 

New  Mexico     lA>viin{toii __.  75,  OOO 

New    Yorlc      Wait.-n 276,000 

North  CctrolUiti 

Sylva 95   000 

Elkln .._ _ 95   (KX) 

North    Dakot  I      WUhek  1,10.  (XX) 

Oklahoma      Oklahoma    Cuy 206.  CXXJ 

Oregon      Portland    No     2         ....  395   OOO 

Pennsylvania 

PhoenlxvlUe    222  000 

C'hambersburbT          192   000 

Puerttj  Ricti 

.VI.iNM^uez 19=)   000 

Quayama 110.  000 

Rhode    I.sland      Miclilpt..'*n Hfy   (XXJ 

South  Carolina 

Clemson                     111.000 

Green wcjod                                164  (XX) 

Sovith    Dakota      Kapld    f'lfy  281    OOO 

Texas 

Brownwtxjd      125,000 

TiiUa 69,000 

Fredericksburg        74,  (XX) 

Virginia 

Danville    238.000 

Martinsville                     175,000 

Vermont      Brattleboro               .,  129,000 

Wa.shlngton      Belllnghani  184,000 

Wl.sconaln 

Reed.sbiir(s'         165,000 

Bl.Hck  River  Palls 165.000 

-Stoughton                   165,000 

W.oming      Cheyenne      275,000 

TuU.l        9.004.000 


A>mij   National    Guard — Continued 

NONAaHURT    PROJBCn 

Ettimatcd 
.SI  It*-  and  location  rederal  coot 

A.-iz  ma       PlvK-ni.x      1 186. 000 

California. 

Oxnard 126.000 

Stockton    .-    .               BO.OOO 

H.iwall      Honolulu. 312.000 

Idaho     Boise      380,000 

I/oiil.^lana 

Camp    Beauregard 415,000 

JeiCk.!u>n     Barracks 82,000 

Monuina       Helena 14fi,  000 

New   Jersey 

Camp    Drum    131,000 

Camp    Drum    307,000 

Total  a,  053,  000 

Siiinnuiry     Army  National  Guard: 

Armory  projects    (57) B.  004,  000 

Nonarniory    projects    (10) 3,063.000 

Total. 11.067.000 

Army  Reserve   program 
I>  K  lit  Ion 

California  Cost 

Hell -Cheli  AP  Station H02,  000 

Santa  Ana-Anaheim 678,000 

Dlittrlct  of  Columbia:  Washing- 
ton. DC    No    4 731,000 

Hawaii      HUo      400,000 

Idnho 

Idaho    Pall.s        174,000 

Pocatello      .        106,000 

Illinois 

Chicago   No     1    60,000 

Chicago   No    5            501.000 

Iowa    Cedar  Rapids    460.000 

Kentucky      Bowling   Green 331,000 


Army  Reaerve  program — Continued 


Coat 

»50,  000 
183.000 
3«8.  000 
New  Jersey:  Caven  Point 402,000 


Location: 

Louisiana:   Baton  FUiuge 

Maasacbuaetta :    Brtx^ton 

Mlsaourl:     ColombU 


New  Mexico:   Santa  Fe 

New  York:  New  York 

North  Carolina:  Aslieboro 

Ohio: 

Columbus  No.  2 

Columbus  No.  3 

Toungstown 

Oklahoma;     Knid 

Pennsylvania:    Philadelphia  No. 

3 

South  Dakota:   Rapild  City 

Tennessee:    Nashville  No.   2 

Texas     Wichita  Palls 

Utah:    Logan 

Washington: 

BelUngham 

Tacoma 


158,000 
841,000 
145,000 

•03.000 

603,000 

92,000 

169,000 

767,000 

::9,ooo 

436,000 

162,000 

57,000 

164,000 
77,000 


Total      Army      Reserve      (28 

projects)...    9,867,000 

Nai<il  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Installation  and  line  Item:  Cost 

Naval  air  facility,  Andrews  AFB.     $135.  000 

Naval  Air  Station,  IJallas.  Tex..        342.000 

Naval  Air  Station,  GlenTlew,  III.       662,  000 

Naval    Air    Station     Orosse    lie, 

Mich 178.000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Loa  Alamltos. 
Calif 151.000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Minneapolis, 

Minn 396,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  Orleans, 

La 157,000 

Naval    Air    Station.    New    York. 

NY 365,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Olathe,  Kans.        145,  000 

Naval  Air  Station,  South  Wey- 
mouth,  Mass 371,000 

Naval  Reserve  electronics  facil- 
ity, Berkeley  Heights.  N.J 100.000 

Naval  Reserve  electronics  facil- 
ity, Enid.  Okla 64.000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Harrlsburg, 
Pa 434,000 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center, 

Houston,  Tex 440,000 

Naval  Reserve  electronics  facil- 
ity.  Idaho  Falls.   Idaho 69,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Little  Creek, 
Va 652,000 

Naval  Reserve  electronics  facil- 
ity.  Mlddletown,   NY 100,000 

Armed   Forces  Reserve  Training 

Center.  Philadelphia.  Pa 604,000 

Naval  Reserve  electronics  facil- 
ity, Pocatello,  Idaho 23,000 

Naval   Reserve  Training  Center. 

SanU  Ana,  Calif 346,000 

Naval  Reaerve  electronics  facil- 
ity, Santa  Fe,  N    Mex 65,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center.  Tacoma, 
Wash 673,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Worcester, 
Mass 601,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Harrlsburg, 
Pa 108,000 

Niival  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Uttle  Creek, 
Va 245,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center.  Philadel- 
phia,   Pa 385,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Tacoma, 
Waah 228.000 


Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve — Continued 
Installation  and  line  Item :  Coat 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Worcester. 
Mass $204,000 


Total     Marine     Corps     Re- 
serve     1,170,000 

Total  Naval  Reserve 6,963,000 


Grand    Total 


8,133,000 


Air  National  Guard 
Location  and  project: 
Alpena  County  Airport,  Alpena, 

Mich 

Dannelly    Field,    Montgomery, 

Ala 

Detroit  Wayne  County  Airport, 

Inkster,  Mich 

Dow  AFB,  Bangor,  Maine 

Ellington  AFB,  Genoa,  Tex 

Gore       Field,        Great       Falls, 

Mont 

Greater   Peoria,    Peoria,   111 

Gulfport,  Gulfport,  Miss 

Kulls    ANO    Base,    Anchorage, 

Alaska 

Hawaiian  Island  complex 

Little  Rock  AFB,  Little   Rock, 

Ark 

McEnllre  ANG  Base,  Columbia, 

S.C 

Rosecrans     Memorial     Airport, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Salt     Lake,     Salt     Lake     City, 

Utah 

Santa     Ana     Reserve     Facility, 

Santa   Ana.    Calif 

Springfield,  Springfield,  Ohlo.. 

Travls  Field,  Savannah,  Ga 

Volk     Field,     Camp     WUllams, 

Wis 

Willow    Grove    NAS,    PhUadel- 

phla.  Pa 


Amount 
•527,000 

858,000 

480,000 

276,000 

2,  059,  000 

110,000 
230,  000 
381,000 

1, 156,000 
570,  000 

183,000 

408,000 

2,  044,  000 

723, 000 

328,  000 
609,000 
620,  000 

714,  000 

350,  000 

Total 12,  526,000 


i4tr    Force    Reserve 
Location  and  project : 
Andrews    AFB,    Prince    Georges 

County,  Md 

Bates  Field,  Mobile,  Ala 

Davis  Field.  Muskogee.  Okla 

Ellington  AFB,  Houston,  Tex 

General  Mitchell  Field,  Milwau- 
kee,   Wis 

L.   G.   Hanscom   Field,   Bedford, 


McGulre  AFB,  Burlington.  N.J__ 
New  Orleans  NAS,  New  Orleans, 

La 

CHare  LAP,  Chicago,  HI 

Paine   AFB,  Everett,  Wash 

Rlchards-Gebaur    AFB,    Belton, 

Mo 

Stewart  AFB.  Orange.  N.Y 

Willow      Grove      NAS,      WlUow 

Grove,  Pa 

Various  locations 


Amount 

$266,000 

63,000 

170,000 

390.  000 

362,  000 

256,000 

760,  000 

158,000 

220,  000 
100,  000 

270,  000 
980,000 

359, 000 
315,000 


Total 4,669,000 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  in 
favor  of  enactment  of  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill,  H.R.  11131. 
The  chairman  of  our  committee  has  done 
his  usual  splendid  Job  on  this  bill.  With 
the  help  of  his  wise  counsel  and  able 
leadership,  the  committee  has  produced 
a  very  tight  program  for  each  of  the 
services.  The  program  for  each  of  the 
military  departments  this  year  gives 
clear  evidence  of  intelligent  and  forward- 
looking  planning.  I  believe  each  pro- 
gram merits  your  approval. 


For  a  reason  which  I  shall  develop  in 
a  moment,  I  invite  your  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Navy's  pro-am,  tUle  n  of  the 
bill.  It  is  for  the  amount  of  $232,405,- 
000  which  is  divided  as  follows:  $120,- 
846,000  inside  tlie  United  Stotes.  $96.- 
283,000  outside  the  United  States,  aiKi 
$15,276,000  for  emergency  construction 
and  amendments  to  prior  years  authori- 
zations. Before  commenting  on  my 
point  at  Issue,  I  should  like  first  to  high- 
light a  few  significant  facts  about  this 
program. 

As  you  well  know,  our  Navy  has,  for  a 
number  of  years,  been  engaged  in  a  vig- 
orous fleet  modernization  program.  The 
greatest  effectiveness  of  a  modern  fleet 
cannot  be  realized  however,  unless,  at 
the  same  time,  the  supporting  shore 
establishment  can  be  kept  abreast  of  the 
fleet  improvements.  This  is  due  to  the 
rapidly  changing  operational  concepts 
and  the  increasing  technical  complexi- 
ties of  the  new  ships,  aircraft  and  weap- 
ons systems  being  developed  and  intro- 
duced into  the  fleet  today.  The  Navy's 
mobile  combat  ready  operating  forces 
must  be  assured  adequate,  up-to-date 
shore  facilities  to  back  them  up.  These 
facilities  must  be  capable  of  providing 
the  logistic  support  necessary  for  the 
fleet  to  be  instantly  responsive  to  any 
situation  which  may  arise  in  hot,  cold,  or 
limited  warfare. 

Each  individual  line  item  in  this  Navy 
program  supports  one  or  more  of  several 
military  force  objectives  to  achieve  this 
ultimate  purpose.  This  year's  program 
has  been  divided  into  functional  pack- 
ages in  support  of  these  objectives  as 
follows : 

Package  I — Strategic  retaliatory 
forces:  This  includes  $21,842,000  for 
Polaris  and  command  support  facilities. 
This  will  increase  the  capability  of  the 
Navy's  Polaris  weapons  system  and  in- 
crease the  ability  of  our  deterrent  force 
to  prepare  for  and  wage  undersea  war- 
fare in  ocean  areas  generally  far  removed 
from  our  shorelines. 

Package  II — Continental  air  and  mis- 
sile defense  forces:  This  includes  a  to- 
tal of  $1,139,000  for  an  oceanographic 
system  and  associated  communications 
in  support  of  our  antisubmarine  defense 
effort  which  is  now  confronted  with  the 
largest  submarine  force  ever  assembled 
by  a  potential  enemy. 

Package  III — General  purpose  forces: 
This  includes  a  total  of  $93,574,000  for 
ships,  aircraft,  and  weaponir systems  sup- 
port. These  line  items  support  opera- 
tions of  the  fleet  in  projecting  their  fight- 
ing strength  to  control  the  seas.  This 
package  also  contains  those  projects  re- 
quired for  training  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Marine  Corps  in  support  of 
national  objectives,  including  readiness 
for  quick  deployment  to  any  area  of  im- 
rest  where  they  may  be  needed. 

Package  VI — ^Research  and  develop- 
ment: This  includes  a  total  of  $22,870,000 
for  new  and  expanded  facilities  to  imple- 
ment our  technological  progress. 

Package  VII — Creneral  support:  This 
package  includes  a  total  of  $77,704,000 
for  alterations,  expansion  or  replacement 
of  many  old  facihties  that  are  nearing 
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the  end  of  their  useful  life  and  for  a 
few  new  facilities.  These  facilities  sup- 
ply overall  logistic  support  to  the  oper- 
ating forces. 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Navy's  military  construc- 
tion program  has  been  soundly  con- 
ceived, is  well  t>alanced.  and  represents 
the  minimal  facilities  which  will  insure 
the  essential  supporting  needs  of  the 
Navy's  operating  forces.  I  recommend 
that  you  approve,  not  only  title  n,  but 
the  entire  bill. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  AbkndsI  may  extend 
his  remark.s  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  AREND8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  briefly  in  favor  of  enactment  of  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill, 
H  R   11131. 

As  usual,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee has  done  a  thorough  Job  of  ana- 
lyzing and  explaining  this  bill  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  duplicate  his  efforts. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  stress  that  the 
programs  represented  by  this  bill  have 
received  a  most  careful  scrutiny. 

These  construction  programs  are.  of 
course,  not  an  end  in  themselves  but  are 
only  a  means  of  supporting  broader  mili- 
tary programs  which  are  dependent  for 
their  effectiveness  on  the  facilities  which 
this  bill  will  authorize 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  De- 
"partment  of  Defense  has  presented  to 
the  Congress  programs  based  on  budget 
planning  which  projects  for  a  period  of 
5  years  the  missions  and  forces  to  be 
supported.  This  approach  to  program- 
ing is  in  consonance  with  previous  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  develop  a  more  realistic 
planning  and  programing  system  based 
on  a  coordinated  review  and  analysis 
of  requirements.  This  objective  has  been 
attained  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and 
its  continued  use  and  refinement  should 
lead  to  substantial  economies,  particu- 
larly In  those  areas  related  to  our  major 
weapons  systems. 

This  long-range  view  is  especially  sig- 
nificant as  it  affects  construction,  where 
the  end  product  of  our  expenditures  can- 
not be  shifted  to  meet  revised  plans  or 
changes  of  concept — this  in  contrast  to 
the  manner  In  which  troops,  tanks,  and 
planes  can  be  shifted  from  one  location 
to  another. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  pertinent  and 
somewhat  comforting  to  note  that  al- 
most 90  percent  of  the  authorization 
contained  in  the  bill  is  for  construction 
within  the  United  States  where  the  facil- 
ities are  much  less  subject  to  abandon- 
ment, or  disposal  at  a  small  fraction  of 
their  original  cost,  than  when  they  are 
built  in  oversea  areas. 

In  connection  with  constniction  at 
oversea  installations,  I  was  very  much 
disturbed  as  a  result  of  a  recently  issued 
Executive  order  reducing  the  authority 
of  our  High  Commissioner  In  Okinawa. 


This  was  particularly  pertinent  since  the 
military  construction  bill  provides  au- 
thorization for  military  projects  in  Oki- 
nawa amounting  to  more  than  $13  mil- 
lion. As  a  consequence,  the  committee 
requested  information  as  to  the  military 
implications  of  this  Elxecutive  order. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  the  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  that  appears  on  page  4731  of 
the  printed  committee  hearings.  The 
Department's  reply  to  this  Inquiry  is  mi 
produced  in  the  hearings  because  It  was 
received  subsequent  to  their  printing. 
However.  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
reply  and,  in  effect,  it  reassured  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Executive  order  m  no 
way  implied  any  intention  to  downs^rade 
the  strategic  military  importance  of  Oki- 
nawa or  discontinue  use  of  this  area  in 
our  overall  defense  program. 

Okinawa  i.s  a  military  stratrmc  de- 
fense outpost  Except  for  a  frw  thou- 
sand natives,  there  is  really  nothing 
there  of  value  except  our  military  in- 
.stallatioii.s  of  various  kind.s  Indeed,  we 
have  approximately  $1  billion  in  military 
construction  and  equipment  in  this 
chain  of  islands  The  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the.se  facilities  cast 
around  $180  million  a  year  And  we  now 
propose  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  to  au- 
thorize ovf-r  $13  million  more  for  mili- 
tary construction. 

Obviou.sly.  what  is  done  with  respect 
to  Okinawa  is  basically  a  military  ques- 
tion Military  considerations  are  para- 
mount And  that  is  why  I  am  so 
de.sirous  of  knowing  the  basis  for  this 
recent  Executive  order,  diluting  the  au- 
thority of  the  High  Commissioner  and 
setting  up  a  civilian  Civil  Administrator 

I  mu-st  frankly  say  that  we  have  in  the 
la.st  vt-ar  or  .so  had  altogether  too  much 
of  this  substituting  of  inexperienced  civil 
judgment  for  the  military  judgment  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  defense.  We  asked  if 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  took  a  position 
on  this  Executive  order  to  establish  a 
Civil  Administrator. 

The  answer  we  received  is  inconclusive, 
but  It  IS  clear  from  the  answer  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  against  the 
new  office  being  established  This  is  how 
the  answer  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense reads: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  saw  no  advantage 
to  the  appointment  of  a  civilian  as  the  Civil 
Administrator  — 

And  then  went  on  to  explain  that  if 
one  was  appointed  certain  qualifications 
should  be  met. 

I  ask,  why  is  it  so  necessary  to  name 
a  Civil  Administrator  at  all?  You  may 
answer  that  Japan  wants  this  done.  My 
answer  is  that  because  Japan  wants  it 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  it.  Our 
national  security  is  at  stake.  This  is  an- 
other of  those  typical  State  Department 
retreats — yielding  to  demands  of  other 
countries.  This  is  another  example  of 
lack  of  firmness. 

The  High  Commissioner  saw  no  ad- 
vantage in  establishing  an  oCQce  of  Civil 
Administrator. 

Admiral  Pelt.  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Pacific  Theater,  was  simply  advised 
that  this  was  t}eing  done. 


Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tentatively 
accept  the  assurances  given  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
this  action  in  no  way  Implies  any  inten- 
tion to  abandon,  in  due  course,  our  mili- 
tary outpost  abroad.  I  will  tentatively 
accept  assurances  that  this  Civil  Admin- 
istrator will  In  no  way  and  at  no  time 
mterfere  with  our  military  operations. 

But  I  intend  to  continue  to  scrutinize 
everything  that  is  done  In  connection 
with  this  vital  bastion.  And  I  should 
like  to  say  here  and  now,  with  all  the 
emphasis  I  can  command,  that  I  shall  in- 
sist that  we  allow  our  military  men  to 
make  these  decisions  and  that  their 
recommendations  be  followed.  There 
has  been  too  much  of  this  civil  interfer- 
ence, and  we  are  in  the  International 
mess  we  are  in  simply  because  we  are 
everlastingly  worrying  about  other 
countries  and  not  concerning  ourselves 
enough  with  our  own  needs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size my  belief  that  the  authorizations 
contained  in  the  bill  will  provide  for 
military  construction  programs  that  are 
well  balanced,  soundly  conceived,  and 
vital  to  the  support  of  our  military  forces. 

I  recommend  your  approval  of  the  en- 
tire bill  as  presented  to  you  by  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  OavinI. 

Mr  GAVIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Bates],  relative  to  Oki- 
nawa. We  fought  our  way  In.  we  are 
dug  in,  and  we  ought  to  stay  in.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  strategic  points  in  the 
Far  East,  and  under  all  circumstances 
we  must  maintain  the  position  we  now 
occupy  for  the  future  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add 
only  a  few  comments  to  what  has  al- 
ready l)een  said  about  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  as  proposed 
in  H  R.  11131. 

As  you  know.  I  have  had  a  continuing 
Interest  in  seeing  the  combat  capabili- 
ties of  our  ground  forces  maintained, 
particularly  their  capability  for  engag- 
ing in  conventional  and  limited  scale 
actions — the  types  of  overt  warfare 
which  are  most  probable  under  condi- 
tions of  nuclear  parity.  Accordingly,  I 
wish  to  address  my  remarks  principally 
to  the  requirements  of  the  active  forces 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Vinson  has  commented  that  17 
percent  or  $261  million  of  the  total 
amount  in  the  bill  is  for  Army  require- 
ments: $161  million  of  this  amount  Is 
Included  in  title  I.  which  also  Includes 
$26  million  for  certain  defense  agency 
requirements.  The  title  IV  contains  an 
additional  $79  million,  for  family  hous- 
ing at  Army  installations.  The  method 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
posed to  defray  the  cost  of  building  these 
houses  was  unacceptable  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  balance  of  the  $287  million 
Is  $21  million  which  appears  in  title  VI 
for  construction  In  support  of  readiness 
training  of  the  Arn>y  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve;  $108  million  of  the 
authorization  for  direct  Army  require- 
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ments  in  title  I  is  for  construction  in 
the  United  States  and  an  additional  $17 
million  Is  for  construction  at  our 
permanent  bases  within  the  Caribbean 
area  and  on  Okinawa;  $26  million  Is 
for  construction  at  foreign  bases,  prin- 
cipally for  support  of  our  forces  deployed 
in  Korea,  FYance,  and  Germany. 

The  remainder  is  accounted  for  by  the 
$10  million  included  in  section  103  of 
the  bill.  As  In  previous  years  this  sec- 
tion contains  language  authorizing  con- 
struction to  meet  unforeseen  and  urgent 
requirements  arising  from  new  weapons 
development,  research  and  development 
requirements,  and  improved  production 
.schedules  related  to  changes  In  Army 
missions.  However,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  possible  abuses  of  this  authority,  the 
committee  has  reworded  the  language 
of  similar  such  sections  for  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  to  more 
clearly  Indicate  its  intention  that  the  use 
of  this  authority  be  reserved  for  un- 
expected and  unforeseen  changes  in  mis- 
sions dictated  by  circumstances  outside 
the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  presented  its  pro- 
grams not  only  in  terms  of  the  usual 
appropriation  structure  breakout  but 
also  in  terms  of  program  packages  which 
aline  requirements  according  to  basic 
missions.  The  great  bulk  of  military 
construction  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  36  percent  or  $549  million,  is  de- 
voted to  strategic  retaliatory  forces. 
This  category  does  not  encompass  any 
Army  requirements.  Requirements  for 
the  Army  fall  within  four  other  of  these 
progrsmi  packages,  or  mission  groupings. 

Nine  and  eight-tenths  million  dollars 
In  new  authorization  is  provided  for  the 
package  entitled.  "Contlhental  Air  and 
Missile  Defense  Forces"  Continental 
Air  and  Missile  Defense  Forces  are  those 
elements  and  units  involved  in  defense 
for  the  contiguous  48  States.  The 
$8.9  million  of  authorization  is  for  con- 
tinuing a  program  of  improvements  to 
the  existing  Nike -Hercules  air  defense 
system  and  to  provide  greater  tactical 
effectiveness.  Major  projects  are  for  In- 
stallation of  improvement  kits  and  high 
power  acquisition  radar  at  additional 
sites  and  for  collocation  of  certain  of 
the  regional  headquarters  of  the  Army 
Air  Defense  Command  with  correspond- 
ing regional  headquarters  elements  of 
the  Continental  Air  Defense  Command. 

Approximately  $30  million  is  provided 
for  a  second  package  entitled,  "General 
Purpose  Forces,"  which  are  those  com- 
bat units  and  their  direct  combat  sup- 
port elements  either  deployed  overseas 
or  stationed  in  the  United  States,  that 
have  the  capability  to  participate  in 
combat  operations  ranging  from  a  gen- 
eral worldwide  nuclear  war  to  a  small, 
limited  locale,  conventional  weapons  ac- 
tion. This  grouping  includes  the  Army's 
combat  readiness  forces,  and  the  author- 
izations which  are  provided  in  the  bill 
are  for  facilities  for  housing,  training, 
and  logistic  support  of  these  operational 
xinits.  Major  items  are  for  Army  air- 
field runways,  maintenance  hangars  and 
parking  aprons  at  Forts  Bragg,  Lewis, 
and  Riley;  unit  facilities  and  improve- 


ment posture  in  Korea  and  Okinawa; 
improved  storage  for  the  ammunition  re- 
quirements of  our  combat  forces  in 
Europe;  and  surf sice-to-surf  ace  unit  mis- 
sile facilities  in  Germany. 

For  research  and  development,  the 
third  package,  the  bill  contains  over  $10 
million.  Among  the  larger  projects  are 
$1.5  million  for  a  nuclear  effects  labora- 
tory at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N. 
Mex.,  and  a  $4.6  milUon  facility  also  at 
White  Sands,  to  test  an  advanced  con- 
cept in  more  rugged  radars.  This  latter 
project  is  associated  with  the  Nike-Zeus 
research  and  development  program. 

The  fourth  and  final  package  in  which 
the  Army  has  requirements  is  entitled, 
"General  Support,"  which  is  the  broad 
base  for  training,  supply,  maintenance, 
medical  services,  headquarters,  com- 
munication networks  and  Army  Security 
Agency  requirements.  Since  many  bases 
and  facilities  necessarily  have  highly 
diversified  support  capabilities  this  pack- 
age covers  requirements  at  the  greatest 
number  of  stations,  and  thus  there  is  in 
this  category,  $101  million  in  new 
authorization.  Some  of  the  larger  Items 
included  in  this  category  are  a  special 
warfare  center  headquarters  and  school 
buildings  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  a  285-bed 
hospital  at  Port  Hood,  Tex.,  and  a  50- 
l)ed  hospital  at  White  Sands;  a  $3  mil- 
lion central  powerplant  and  transmis- 
sion system  at  an  oversea  security  and 
communications  station,  $3.7  million  for 
completion  of  the  European  Tropospher- 
ic  Scatter  Communication  System,  the 
first  increment  of  which  was  authorized 
in  last  year's  program,  and  a  limited 
increment  of  troop  housing  ancillary 
structures  at  our  long-range  permanent 
training  stations  of  the  Army.  This  last 
item  is  part  of  a  phased  program  started 
by  the  Army  in  1954  for  replacement  of 
aging  World  War  II  wood  frame  build- 
ings which  have  served  their  best  years 
and  today  are  wasteful  of  maintenance 
funds  and  man-hours.  Within  the  bill 
are  items  for  the  replacement  of  troop 
housing  at  Port  Dix,  N.  J.,  and  Tori  Leon- 
ard Wood,  Mo.  Also  included  are  proj- 
ects for  bachelor  oflBcers  quarters  at  a 
number  of  stations  where  the  deficiency 
is  acute. 

I  assure  you  these  are  all  valid  require- 
ments which  represent  the  minimum  es- 
sential facilities  necessary  to  provide  a 
proper  working  and  living  environment 
and  a  high  combat  capability  for  our 
Army  forces.  Although  I  have  not  dwelt 
on  programs  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
these  programs  also  have  been  reviewed 
thoroughly  and  in  detail  and  have  a 
similar  degree  of  urgency.  I  wish  to 
emphiisize  that  in  my  opinion,  the  com- 
mittee has  developed  a  soundly  conceived 
bill.  I  recommend  you  approve  it  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland   [Mr,  Lankford], 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
splendid  explanation  he  has  given  of 
this  bill.  This  is,  of  course,  only  in  keep- 
ing with  his  usual  high  standards. 

This  bill  has  my  wholehearted  support 
au'l  ■  '.v^nt  on'y  to  amplify  slightly  com- 


ments regarding  the  troop  housing  facil- 
ities contained  in  title  I.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  all  aware  of  the  serious  problems 
that  have  been  confronting  the  Army 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  perhaps,  the 
other  services  in  seeking  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  our  troops.  This  coun- 
try is  now  maintaining  Uie  largest  r>eace- 
time  Army  in  its  history  and  in  the  light 
of  international  tensions  any  significant 
reduction  in  its  force  appears  most  Im- 
probable within  the  foreseeable  future. 
About  one-half  of  the  Army  troops 
stationed  in  the  United  States  are  pres- 
ently living  in  mobilization-type  struc- 
tures, hastily  erected  during  World  War 
n.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  recall  the 
kinds  of  material  and  workmanship 
which  went  into  these  buildings;  they 
were  designed  against  a  requirement 
estimated  at  5  years'  use.  And,  indeed, 
many  have  deteriorated  and  been  de- 
molished since  1945.  But  the  buildup 
forces  which  occurred  during  the 
Korean  war  and  which  have  been  main- 
tained since,  have  caused  many  of  these 
buildings  to  be  retained  in  use.  In  efforts 
to  provide  barracks  of  minimuTn  accept- 
able standards,  the  Army  has  rehabil- 
itated or  improved  many  of  these  struc- 
tures at  major  installations — but  only  so 
much  can  be  done  with  these  old  wood- 
frame  buildings.  Maintenance  and  re- 
pair costs  continue  to  be  high  while  de- 
terioration continues  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  alleging  seri- 
ous inadequacies  in  troop  housing  facili- 
ties at  Port  Dix,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  \&st 
year  appointed  a  subcommittee  of 
which  I  was  chairman  to  investigate  this 
situation.  Following  its  investigation, 
the  subcommittee  recommended  that 
the  Army  include  in  its  fiscal  year  1963 
authorization  request,  provisions  for  the 
construction  of  at  least  8  new  326-man 
barracks.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
title  I  of  this  bill  contains  such  a  re- 
quest but  I  wish  to  stress  that  this  situ- 
ation is  not  confined  to  Port  Dix,  nor  is 
it  a  problem  that  can  be  overcome  in  1 
year,  or  even  2  or  3  years.  To 
properly  accommodate  the  long-range 
assigned  strength  of  enlisted  personnel 
of  Fort  Dix  in  permanent  barracks  will 
require  construction  of  19,347  barracks 
spaces.  Similar  large  deficits  exist  at 
other  of  our  training  installations,  those 
to  which  our  young  men  are  brought  for 
their  initial  period  of  orientation  and 
training  upon  enlistment  or  induction 
into  the  Army. 

Nor  is  the  situation  confined  to  train- 
ing centers;  there  are  also  significant 
shortages  at  the  installations  which 
house  our  tactical  divisions.  In  brief, 
the  Army  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
replacing  approximately  200.000  of  these 
inadequate  barracks  spaces  in  the  near 
future.  Such  a  program,  totaling  many 
millions  of  dollars  obviously  must  be  im- 
dertaken  on  a  phased  basis — ^not  only 
because  of  the  total  sum  Involved,  but 
because  the  construction  must  be  phased 
in  such  a  manner  at  each  installation 
that  the  troops  assigned  there  will  not  be 
without  housing  during  the  construction 
period. 
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nils  bill  parowidm  tor  m  toUl  of  7.279 
pcnwMimt  barracks  voea,  m  Urf  er 
number  tlukn  htm  anpeared  in  an  *""»«! 
procram  In  recent  ycArs.  This  IndicaieB 
the  increased  etnpharii  very  properly 
being  given  by  the  Army  to  the  vital 
matter  of  providing  a  living  and  working 
environment  vhlch  will  Induce  higlUy 
quallAed  and  skilled  peraonnel  to  can- 
tinue  their  service  earem.  Such  a 
reduction  of  peraonnel  turnover  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  reduction  of 
costs,  liicreased  operating  efficiencies  and 
most  importantly,  a  higher  combat 
capability. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  accelerated 
program  of  replacement  of  obsolescent 
barraclu  and  trust  that  the  Army  will 
continue  to  program  new  barracks  in 
future  years  at  a  rate  which  will  rid  our 
Installations  of  these  old  mobilisation 
barracks  within  a  reasonable  period. 

I  wish  to  lend  my  assurances  that  this 
entire  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  received  a  most  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  that  it  represents  a  nfiinitwim^ 
essential  program  in  support  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment. 

I  strongly  endorse  its  approval. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
ZanstI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of 
the  miUtary  construction  authorization 
bill  as  proposed  in  HJL  11131.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  our  committee,  with 


the  wise  counsel  and  able  leadership  of 
our  ctiairman.  has  produced  a  sound, 
well-balanced  although  tight  program 
for  each  of  our  military  services. 

I  should  like  to  address  my  remarks 
particularly  to  the  program  for  the  Navy 
contained  in  title  IL  This  program 
totals  $227,192,000  of  new  authorizaUon, 
representing  15  percent  of  the  total  bill. 
This  sum  will  insure  that  the  supporting 
shore  establishment  of  the  Navy  retain 
its  capability  to  back  up  our  fleet  and 
Marine  forces.  As  you  well  know,  our 
Navy  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  fleet  moderniza- 
tion program.  In  addition,  rapidly 
chsuiging  operational  concepts  and  in- 
creasingly complicated  new  ships,  air- 
craft, and  weapons  systems  have  been 
developed  and  introduced  into  the 
operating  forces.  The  Navy's  shore 
establishment,  mu.st  keep  pace  if  our  mo- 
bile, combat  ready  naval  forces  are  to 
have  the  vitally  needed  logistic  support. 

Each  individual  line  Item  in  the  Navy's 
program  supports  one  or  more  of  the  mil- 
itary objectives  required  to  achieve  our 
ultimate  puriwse  of  control  of  the  seas 
sufBclent  to  meet  any  challenge  from  any 
foe.  The  prc>gram  in  total  provides  for 
the  most  urgent  requirements  In  ship- 
yards, air  stations,  marine  bases,  naval 
bases,  training  centers,  and  In  the  field 
of  research  tLid  development.  Of  par- 
ticularly vital  concern  to  us  all  is  the 
support  provided  for  our  Polaris  forces. 
For  the  past  several  years  I  have  followed 
with  special  ur^rest  the  evolution  of  this 


new  weapons  system.  The  '"4t<ng  d 
the  Polaris  missile  with  the  nuclear  pow> 
ered  submarine  has  produced  a  most 
powerful  deterrent  force  against  an 
unwise  or  unscrupulous  foe. 

Less  than  $21  million  is  included  In 
title  II  for  facilities  to  support  this  new 
and  revolutionary  missile  system,  upon 
which  the  defense  of  our  Nation  so  heav- 
ily depends.  This  small  amount  btiies 
the  importance  of  our  Polaris  forces.  It 
does,  however,  speak  well  for  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  Navy's  existing  facilities 
which  continue,  in  large  measure,  to  sup- 
port this  vital  arm  of  the  fleet. 

An  item  added  to  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee authorizes  the  sum  of  $1,275,000 
to  add  to  the  submarine  base  at  the 
naval  shipyard  in  Philadelphia  the  ca- 
pabilities of  maintenance  and  overhaul 
facilities  for  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet. 
The  number  of  nuclear  submarines  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  while  on  the  other  hand 
conventional  submarines  are  rapidly  be- 
ing phased  out.  It  takes  3  to  4  years  to 
provide  a  conventional  naval  shipyard 
with  the  capability  for  overhauling  nu- 
clear submarines,  considering  the  re- 
quirements for  new  public  works,  pro- 
curement and  Installation  of  modem 
equipment,  and  the  training  of  the  per- 
sonnel. Consequently  the  committee  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  add  this  project  to 
the  Navy  program  at  this  time. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  my  State  of 
Pcnn.sylvania  the  following  eight  proj- 
ects are  included  in  the  bill  at  a  cost 
of  $2,904,000: 
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In  connection  with  military  Reserve 
imits  in  Pennsylvania,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  following  projects: 

First.  A  1.000-man  Army  Reserve  cen- 
ter m  Philadelphia,  to  be  used  Jointly  by 
Army  and  Navy  units,  $767,000. 

Second.  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Train- 
ing Center.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  $604,000. 

Third.  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve Training  Center,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
$385,000. 

Fourth.  Maintenance  dock  for  medium 
aircraft.  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Station, 
near  Philadelphia.  Pa..  $350,000. 

Fifth.  National  Guard  Armory,  Phoe- 
nlxvllle.  Pa  .  $222,000. 

Sixth.  National  Guard  Armory,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa..  $192,000. 

These  six  projects  total  $2,520,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  have  been 
brief.  I  commend  most  sizM:erely  the 
military  construction  program  now  be- 
fore you  for  consideration.  It  has  been 
!>oundly  conceived,  well  balanced,  and, 
I  can  assure  you,  represents  the  mini- 
mum support  necessary  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
-•iuch  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  make  inquiry  of  the  committee 
as  to  a  matter  in  which  I  have  been  very 
much  Interested  over  the  years,  that  Ls, 
What  has  hapi>ened  to  the  $5  million 
that  was  In  the  President's  budget  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Navy  of  20  Grosve- 
nor  Square^ 

Mr.  VINSON  I  am  happy  to  advi.se 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  that  was 
one  of  the  items  that  was  very  care- 
fully considered,  and  we  struck  it  out. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  hope  it  is  permanent, 
Mr.  Chairman 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  if  the  com- 
mittee will  permit  me  to  review  that 
Item,  back  In  the  83d  Congress  I 
had  the  privilegi^  of  bein?  the  chairman 
of  a  small  subcommittee  of  which  our 
former  distlngni.shed  colleague  from 
Georgia,  the  late  Mr.  Preston,  and  Mr. 
Coon.s,  of  Oregcn,  were  members.  We 
were  in  London,  and  they  were  wanting 
a  new  chancellery  there.  We  worked 
out  an  understanding  with  them  that 
they  would  sell  all  the  property  on  Gros- 
venor  Square  except  where  they  built  the 
new  chancellery,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  would  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the   United    States,    which    would    have 


been  more  money  than  was  to  be  spent 
for  the  new  chancellery.  Everything 
went  along  in  good  shape  until  the  Navy 
decided  they  wanted  to  stay  at  20  Oros- 
venor  Square,  instead  of  keeping  their 
agreement  with  the  committee  and 
w  ith  this  Hou.se.  When  we  returned  and 
put  the  bill  through  to  build  the  new 
chancellery  we  promiised  the  House  that 
20  Grosvcnor  Square  would  be  sold  and 
the  money  go  Into  the  Treasury.  It  was 
held  up  In  the  last  admmlstratlon  by  the 
Navy  and  they  have  tried  to  hold  it  up 
now  In  order  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Hou.se  and  to  keep  the  word  of  my  sub- 
committee that  made  the  promise  at 
that  time,  this  property  should  be  sold 
and  the  $5  million  should  go  Into  the 
Treasury  There  is  no  need  for  this 
building  at  20  Grosvenor  Square  for  the 
Navy.  There  are  some  plush  apart- 
ments in  it.  They  used  to  have  a  super- 
market there.  That  has  been  moved,  I 
am  told  But  the  Navy  can  find  other 
space  just  as  good  and  not  as  valuable  or 
expensive  to  the  taxpayer.  We  can  ask 
the  Department  of  State  to  keep  fatth 
with  us,  and  sell  this  property  and  put 
the  money  in  the  Treasury.  We  can 
keep  faith  with  what  we  promised  the 
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House.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  its  distinguisheil  chairman  should  be 
congratulated  for  the  action  they  have 
taken. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pilly]  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
gratifled  that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  provided  facilities  to  give 
the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  at 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  a  capability  for  over- 
hauling conventional  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

I  have  long  expiessed  the  view  that 
our  fleet  on  the  wesn  coast  should  be  dis- 
persed and  naval  units  based  at  different 
geographical  locations.  In  particular  I 
have  favored  basing  of  these  naval  imits 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  al- 
ways pointed  out  that  this  dispersal,  or 
deployment,  as  he  called  it.  is  only  possi- 
ble where  facilities;  are  available.  Of 
course  the  newly  authorized  repair  facil- 
ities for  submarin<is  will  constitute  a 
step  toward  the  basing  of  submarines  at 
some  future  date,  so  I  hope.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  facilities  authorized  in  this  bill 
are  a  step  toward  eventual  basing  of  the 
submarines  at  Bremerton. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  3rield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VINSON.  NJr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Cohelan  ) . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
visit  to  Okinawa  thLs  year  revealed  many 
serious  problems,  but  one  of  particular 
concern  to  me  was  tiat  of  public  health. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  that  sufficient  funds  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  AdminL'itrator.  whoever  he 
ultimately  may  be,  so  that  he  may  cope 
with  problems  in  this  general  area. 
Among  other  things.  I  believe  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  is  so  -ely  needed,  and  the 
matter  of  improving  an  inadequate  water 
supply  must  be  given  careful  attention. 

It  was  also  clear  ti  me  that  notwith- 
standing the  administrative  arrange- 
ments which  are  presently  being  re- 
viewed, the  general  cperating  budget  of 
the  island's  civHisn  administration 
should  be  substantial,  y  increased.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  high  commissioner 
and  the  task  force  h.ive  asked  that  the 
present  budget  limitation  be  repealed 
and  the  annual  Fed<>ral  allowance  in- 
creased. I  urge  early  action  on  this  mat- 
ter which  is  so  crucial  to  our  smooth  op- 
eration of  a  most  crit  cal  and  important 
forward  base. 

Finally.  I  would  lil.e  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Comriittee  on  his  t3rpi- 
cally  thoughtful  and  conscientious  Job 
in  preparing  and  pri;senting  this  very 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
desired  to  clarify  the  bed  requirements 
for  the  proposed  Long  Beach  Naval  Hos- 
pital, joint  service  facility,  as  follows: 

First.  Navy  and  Msrine  Corps — active 
duty:  36,000,  beds  31);  BuM&S  records 
show  94  per  10.000  servicemen  are  hos- 
pitalized daily.  Thus  of  36.000  service- 
men. 338  will  be  hospitalized  daily.  This 
flpure  is  reduced  to  31)  to  account  for  an 


average  of  28  men  estimated  to  be  on 
leave  from  the  hospital  during  final  re- 
covery stages. 

Second.  Air  Force — active  duty:  5,900, 
beds  50;  DOD  has  directed  Navy  to  pro- 
vide 50  beds  In  this  hospital  for  March 
Air  Force  Base  patients  in  need  of  spe- 
cialized care  for  orthopedics,  urology,  and 
major  siirgery.  This  is  to  obviate  neces- 
sity to  provide  such  facilities  and  staflJng 
at  March  Air  Force  Base  itself. 

Third.  Army — active  duty:  3,380,  beds 
50;  an  obsolete  85 -bed  Army  station  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Mac  Arthur  can  be  disestab- 
lished on  the  availability  of  these  50  beds, 
effecting  a  net  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Gross  capacity  required  to 
maintain  average  daily  patient  load  of 
410.  90;  U.S.  hospital  standards  indi- 
cate a  gross  capacity  in  excess  of  500 
beds  is  required  in  order  to  maintain  the 
average  daily  patient  load  of  410  which 
this  hospital  must  support.  Such  serv- 
ice 81S  may  be  rendered  to  dependents  of 
the  three  service  branches  will  come  out 
of  this  necessary  difference  between  aver- 
age daily  patient  load  and  gross  number 
of  beds  required  to  meet  it. 

Total  active  duty,  45,280;  tolal  beds, 
500. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Navy  operates 
300  beds  in  this  area  aboard  the  hospital 
ship  Haven  at  an  exorbitant  expense. 
The  hospital  will  replace  these  300  beds, 
replace  the  50  Fort  MacArthur  beds,  pro- 
vide the  50  beds  which  must  be  provided 
someplace  for  March  Air  Force  Base  and 
the  figure  of  500  beds  gross  is  the  mini- 
mum size  of  this  hospital  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain its  required  average  daily  patient 
load  of  410  patients. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
being  no  further  requests  for  time,  I  ask 
the  Clerk  to  read  the  bill: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLB    I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities. 
and  equipment,  for  the  following  projects: 

INSIDE    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Continental  Army  Command 
(First  Army) 

Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts :  Supply  facili- 
ties and  troop  housing,  $1,619,000. 

Port  Dlx.  New  Jersey:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $11,095,000. 

(Second  Army) 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  C!om- 
munlty  facilities.  $490,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$5,240,000. 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland :  Maintenance  facili- 
ties  and  troop  housing,  $1,473,0(X). 

Fort  Ritchie.  Maryland:  Medical  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
$2,032,000. 

(Third  Army) 

Port  Bennlng,  Georgia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 


munity facilities,  utUitles  and  ground  im- 
provements, $3,764,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolliui:  Operational 
and  training  faclUtles,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, administrative  faclUtles  and  utilities, 
$4343.000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Supply  facilities 
and  utilities,  $1,980,000. 

Fort  McClellan,  Alabama:  Training  facili- 
ties and  troop  bousing,  $1363,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  C^ierationtU  and 
training  facilities,  and  troop  bousing,  $3,- 
772.000. 

Port  Stewart.  Georgia:  Ground  improve- 
ments. $231,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities  and  troop  housing,  $2,- 
503,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas:  Maintenance  facilities, 
hospital  and  medical  facilities,  and  ground 
Improvements,  $7,657,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas:  Utilities, 
$426,000. 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities  and  troop  housing, 
$6,847,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana:  Troop 
housing,  $1,260,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Utilities, 
$103,000. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas:  Operational  facilities, 
$444,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  faculties,  medical 
facilities,  administrative  faculties,  troop 
housing  and  community  faculties,  and  utili- 
ties, $8,567,000. 

(Sixth  Army) 

Hunter -Liggett  Military  Reservation,  Cali- 
fornia:   Troop   housing,   $159,000. 

Fort  Irwin,  California:  Commxinlty  facili- 
ties and  utilities.  $653,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington:  Operational 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$4,627,000. 

Fort  Ord.  California:  Operational  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  medical  facili- 
ties, utilities  and  groimd  Improvements. 
$3,108,000. 

Technical  services  facilities 
(Chemical     Corps) 
Army       Chemical        Center,       Maryland: 
Research,    development    and    test    facilities, 
and  utilities,  $920,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  Hospital 
and  medical  facilities,  and  utUlties, 
$1,109,000. 

(Corps  of  Engineers) 

Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  research,  develop- 
ment and  test  faculties,  and  utilities, 
$2,000,000. 

(Ordnance  Corps) 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  ICaryland :  Re- 
search, development  and  test  facilities, 
$318,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Administra- 
tive faciUties,  $272,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities, 
and  hospital  and  medical  faculties,  $7,934,000. 

(Quartermaster  Corps) 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Community  faciUties 
and  utilities,  $190,000. 

Utah  General  Depot,  Utah:  Maintenance 
faculties,  $145,000. 

(Signal  Corps) 

Army  Radio  Receiving  Station,  La  Plata, 
Maryland:   UtUlties,  $176,000. 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Ressarch,  devel- 
opment and  test  facilities,  $462,000. 
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Fort  Monmouth.  Werr  Jersey:  Troop  hous- 
ing facilities,  »920.000. 

West  Coast  Relmy  Tnmsmltto'  Station, 
California:  Troop  housing.  tMS.OOO. 

(Medical  Service) 

wmiam  Beaumont  Oenaral  Hospital, 
Texas    Troop  housing.  9303.000. 

Brooks  Army  Medical  Center.  Texas:  Hos- 
pital and  medical  faculties.  •8S4.000. 

ritaslmoDs  Oenaral  Hospital.  Colorado: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities  and  troop 
housing.  $1,177,000. 

(Transportation  Corps) 
Port  Eustls.  Virginia:  Medical  facilities  and 
troop  housing.  9653.000. 

Unitett  States  Military  Acadrmy 

United  SUtes  MlUtary  Academy.  West 
Point.  New  York:  Maintenance  facilities  and 
community  facilities.  $057,000. 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
Various  locations:   UUIltles.  $193,000 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
Metrop>oUtan      Washington.      DC.      area. 
AdmtnlstraUve       facilities       and       utilities. 
$2,800,000. 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Cameron  Station,  Alexandria.  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $3,700,000. 

Columbus  General  Depot.  Columbus. 
Ohio:  Administrative  facilities  and  utilities. 
$3,346,000 

National  Security  Agency 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland  Operathm.nl  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$12,870,000. 

Army  Component  Comrnand.i 
(United  States  Army  Air  Defense  Command) 
Various    locations-    Operational     farllltlea. 
supply    facilities,     administrative     facilities. 
troop   housing  and   utilities.   $8,891,000. 

(Alaska  Command  Area) 

Wildwood  Station.  Alaska:  UtUiUes. 
$55,000 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $289,000. 

( Pacific  Conunand  Area  > 
Fort  DeRussy.  Hawaii:   Community  f;iclli- 
ties.    utilities,    and     ground    improvements, 

$4,251,000 

Various  locations.  Hawaii:  Operational 
facilities  and  utUiUes,  $270,000. 

ocTsm*  TH«  UNrrcD  states 
(Army  Security  Agency) 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities. 
supply  f£icllitles,  troop  housing  and  utilities. 
M.6S4.000 

Army  component  command.i 
(Paclflc  Command  Area) 

Korea  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  utilities  and  ground 
ImprovemenU,  $11,932,000. 

Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities  and  utilities,  $2,- 
775.000. 

Various  icxratlons  Tnxjp  housing  and  utili- 
ties, $558,000 

(European  Command  Area) 

France  Operational  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities and  utlltUes.  $4.65«.000. 

Germ.^ny:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  utilities 
and  ground  Improvements,  $1.17(5.000. 

Classified  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
utilities.  $3,705,000. 

I  Caribbean  Command  .\rea) 
Fort  Allen.  Puerto  Rloo:  Medical  facilities 
,and  tr(X)p  housing.  $171,000. 

Fort  Clayton.  Canal  Zone:  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $411,000. 


Sec.  102  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  davelop  classified  military  in- 
stallations anj  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing. ODD  verting,  rehabilitating,  ur  in- 
stalling penranent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appui  tenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  t4>tal  amount  of  $18,697,000 

Skc.  IW  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a I  unforeseen  security  consider- 
ations, (b)  nirw  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclv.sion  in  the  next  military  con- 
struction authorization  Act  would  t>e  incon- 
sistent with  interests  of  national  security, 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire  con- 
struct, conve.-t,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  per- 
manent or  ternpKJnry  public  works.  Including 
land  acqul.sirion.  site  preparitlon.  nppurte- 
nances.  utilities,  and  equipment,  In  the  total 
amount  of  $10  00t).000  Proi-ided.  Tlial  the 
Secretary  of  ■-he  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall 
ni.>tify  the  C(,mniitteeB  on  Armed  Services  of 
tile  Senate  ai.d  Huuse  of  Rcpresentailvefi.  Im- 
mediately upin  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
Implement.  <f  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  wirlc  undertaken  under  this  sor- 
tlon.  Including  those  real  estate  actions 
pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization  will 
expire  as  of  September  30.  1963.  except  for 
those  public  works  project.s  concerning  which 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  ot  Representatives  have 
been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  that  date. 

Sec  104  {..1  Public  Law  85  685.  as 
amended.  Is  ampnded  \inder  heading  "In- 
side the  Un!  ed  States"  In  section  101.  as 
follows 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "technical 
services  facllHles  (C'>rp6  ^f  Engineers)"  with 
respect  to  Army  Map  Service.  Maryland, 
strike  out  '» 1.913. 000"  and  Insert  In  pl.ice 
thereof   •*2. 200.000". 

(b)  Public  l^w  R5  6ft5,  a.s  amended  ii 
nm»nded  by  strlklni?  out  In  clause  il»  of 
section  503.  '$110  797  000"  and  '$310,707.- 
000"  and  insertlntj  In  place  thereof  "$111- 
084,000"    and    "iU 0.994,000",    rps[)ertuely 

Sec  105  (a)  Public  L<iw  86  500.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  heading  "In- 
side the  United  States"  In  section  101,  a-s 
fallows: 

(li  Under  the  subheading  "ueihnical 
services  faclll'.ies  (Chemical  Corptsj".  with 
respect  to  Dugwsy  Proving  Ground.  Utah. 
sT.ke  out  "187,000"  and  insert  in  pl.ire 
therei>f  "$123  (kiO" 

1 2)  Under  the  subheading  "technual 
services  facilities  (Quarterma.ster  Corps)", 
with  respect  to  Sharpe  General  Dei>)t.  Cali- 
fornia, strike  out  "$218,000"  and  insert  In 
place  thereof  '  $248,(X)0" 

(b)  Public  Law  86  500,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Urlklng  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  502.  ";>79,275  UOO "  and  "«14e  205  IX)0" 
and  Insertlntf  In  place  thereof  "$79,341,000" 
and      $146,271  000 '.  respectively 

Trrt-E  II 

Sec.  201.  Tl.e  Secret.u-y  of  the  Navy  may 
establUh  or  develop  military  installations 
and  r.iclUtles  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  te.anfx)rary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing site  pr^>sj-ation.  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and   equipment   for    the  following    projects: 

I.SS   DE  THE   INITCD  .STATES 

.Shipyard  facilities 

Naval  Shipyard.  Boston,  Msssachusett.s. 
Troop  housinf;.  $80,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Washington: 
Maintenance  'acllitles.  $651,000. 


Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina:    Operational     faclllUes.    and    ufeUtUss. 

$499,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  Callfamia: 
Maintanauce  faclllUes,  $702,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Nantucket.  Msssachosetts : 
Operstional  facilities,  troop  hotislng.  and 
utilities.  $1,139,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London.  Con- 
necticut: Supply  facilities,  and  troop  bous- 
ing. $2,818,000 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities  and  uUliUas.  $3404.000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Operational  facilities.  $403,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania '  Maintenance  facilities.  $1 ,373.000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmoutti,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance  fscilltles.  and  troop 
housing.  $809,000 

Naval  Repair  Kacillty.  San  Diago.  Callfor- 
ni.k    Vl.ilntenance  faclllUes.  $477,000. 

Nuvai  Kadloluglcal  Defense  Laboratory,  San  . 
FrunrUsco.     California:      Research,     develop- 
m'-nt  and  test  facilities.  $2,534,000. 

Fleet  base  facilities 

Naval  Station.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina Operational  facilities.  admlnlstraUve 
firintles.  community  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$4  3'>0.000 

Naval  Btstlon  Key  West.  Florida  Troop 
housing  $563,000 

Naval  StaUon.  Msyport.  Florida:  Troop 
h    u-sUiK.  $7G5  OOO. 

Naval  bLatlon,  Norfolk  Virginia  Oprr- 
atlou.il   f.iciaue°.  and  real  esUte.  $3,333,000 

Naval  tcrapom  facilities 
Naval  Air  Tralnlm;  Statlons> 

Naval  AuxlUsry  Air  Station.  KlngBvUle, 
Ttx.i3     Mainten.mce  facilities.  $70,000. 

Naval    Air    Station.    Memphis.    Tcnosssee 
Training  facilities.  $1,975,000. 

N.ival  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Meridian.  Mls- 
Rl.xslppi    Community  facilities.  $274,000 

Naval     Air     Station.     Pensaoola,     Florida 
Avlminlstratlve  facilities.  $130,000. 

(Field   Support  Stations) 

N-w.il  .=!tatinn.  Adak  Alaska:  Troop  hous- 
ing  $1,999  000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Ah^meda.  California' 
Operational  facilities.  $«r7.000. 

Naval    Air    St-itlon.    Cecil    Field,    Florida 
Utilities,  (4;>U.U00. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville.  Florida: 
Adniml.stratlvf  facUltlfs,  $130,000. 

Naval     Air     Station,     Key     Weyt,     Florida 
Troop  houslnt?.  $2  .SI 6.000 

N.ival  Station.  Kodlak.  Alaska:  Oreratlonal 
facilities.  $91,000 

Naval    Air    Station,    LemcKtre,    Callfornln 
Coinmunuy  facUiUes,  $1.021XKX). 

Naval  .Mr  StaUon,  Norfolk.  Virginia;  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  administrative  facili- 
ties, $261  000 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island.  Califor- 
nia Operational  and  training  facilities,  $1,- 
112.000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $263,000. 

N.vvnl  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island     AdminLstratlve  facilities.  $133,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wa.sh- 
Ington  •  Troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cllttlf^.  $1,898,000. 

(Marine  Corps  Air  Stations) 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina  Maintenance  facilities,  stjpply  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  facilities,  $1,I8U.- 
000 

Marlns  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina:  Training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  aiid  administrative  facili- 
ties. $562 .0(X). 

Miulne  Corps  Air  StaUon.  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia   Training  facilities.  $243,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Tuma. 
Arizona:  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$2  013.000. 
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(Flset  ReadlDAsa  Stations) 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Ooneord,  Cali- 
fornia:   Community  facilities,  9180,000. 

Naval  Fropellant  Pant,  Indian  Head. 
Maryland:  Supply  fsclUtlee.  and  troop 
housing.  $537,000. 

(Research.  Develoiiment.  Tect  and 
Evaluation  iitatloos) 

Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Vlr- 
f^lnla:  Reaearch.  develoiiinent  and  test  facil- 
ities, $2,043,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center.  Johnsrllle, 
Pennsylvania:   Troop  bousing,  95W.000. 

Naval  Air  Material  i>nter,  Pblladriphla, 
Pennsylvania:  Admit  ilstratlve  faculties, 
J482.000 

Pacific  Missile  Rangi'.  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  supply  facil- 
ities, and  research  divelopment  and  test 
facilities,  $3,647,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laloratory.  White  Oak, 
Marvland:  Research,  development  and  test 
faclllUes.  $3,380,000.       ' 

Supply  fiiciHties 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  $318,000. 

Naval  Regional  Aooounu  OOce,  Philadel- 
phia Pennsylvania:  Administrative  faclllUes, 
$250,000. 

Marine  Corps  Facilities 

Marine  Corps  Bsse,  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia Operational  aad  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  ntlUtles  and 
ground  improvements,  95.874,000. 

Sertice  School  Facilities 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
TVoop  bousing,  95,037,iXW. 

Naval  Weapons  Plant.  District  of  Coltrni- 
bta     Administrative  facilities.  9138,000. 

Naval  Training  Crnter.  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois:   Training  facilities,  $1,593,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek, 
Virginia:  Training  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $1,773,000. 

OfBcer  Candidate  Scliool,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:  Troop  housing.  $3,772,000. 

Fleet  Antisubmarine  Warfare  School,  San 
Diego,  California:  Training  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  13.537,000. 

Medical  FicUities 

Naval  Hospital.  Lon,{  Beach,  California: 
Hospital  and  medical  f.icllities.  and  utilities 
and  ground  Improvements,  90.196,000. 

Naval  Aviation  Medical  Center,  Pensaoola, 
Florida:  Training  faelltlee.  and  reeeareh, 
development  and  test  f»cllltlee.  96,300,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  f  hlladelphla,  Penn- 
sylvania:  DtUltles,  9100,000. 

CoTnmt*n<c«fi<'Ti  Facilities 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Kodlak,  Alaslta: 
Utilities,  $117,000. 

Office  of  naval  raearch  facilities 
Naval  Research  Labotatory.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia:    Research,     dc.elopment    and     test 
facilities.  $5,582,000 

Naval  Training  Device  Center.  Port  Wash- 
ington, Long  Island,  New  Tork:  Research, 
development   and   test   facilities,   $398,(X>0. 

Vards  and  do^ks  facilities 
Public    Works    CenUr,    Norfolk.    Virginia: 
Operational  faclllUes,  md  utlllUes.  9672.000. 

Defense  afomlc  support  agency 
Armed  Forces  Radloblology  Research  Insti- 
tute,   National    Naval    Medical    Center.    Be- 
thesda,    Maryland:     Research,    development, 
and  test  facilities,  $96(i,000. 

Defense  supply  agency 
Military  Industrial  Supply  Agency,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pennsylvania:     Administrative    fa- 
cilities, $1,020,000. 

CVIII 422 


THB  uiirr^  era' 
Naval  leaspoiu  /oelNtte* 

Naval  Air  Station.  Agana,  Guam:  Real 
estate.  9133.000. 

Naval  Station,  Argentla.  Newfoundland, 
Canada:  Operational  fsdimee,  971,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Fadllty,  Putema,  Oki- 
nawa: Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
bouslBC  and  community  XacUlUee.  91.876.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Iwakunl.  Ja- 
pan: Troop  hoosinc  9678.000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha,  Okinawa:  Oper- 
aUonal  lacillUee.  9485.000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roculs,  Puerto 
Rico:  Maintenance  faculties,  987,000. 

Naval  Station.  Rota,  Spain:  Maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital  and 
medical  facilities,  and  troop  hotislng,  94,044.- 
000. 

Fleet  Activities.  Okinawa:  Utilities, 
9144.000. 

Naval  Air  Facility.  Slgonella,  Sicily,  Italy: 
Operational  facilities,  and  community  facili- 
ties. 9935,000. 

Marine  Corps  facilities 

Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Okinawa:  Op- 
erational and  training  faclllUes.  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilltlee.  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  and  utlllUes  and  ground  improve- 
ments, 97,679,000. 

Medical  facilities 
Naval  Hospital.  Yokosuka,  Japan:  Hospital 
facilities,  $118,000, 

Communieation  facilities 
Naval    Conuniinlcatlon    Station,    Asmara, 

Eritrea:     Operational    facilities,    and    troop 

housing.  $4346.000. 

Naval  Communication  StaUon,  Flnegayan, 

Guam:  Utilities.  9166.000. 

yards  and  docks  facilities 
Public    Works    Center,    Guam:     Utilities, 
$5,688,000. 

Sec.  aoa.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  resettlement,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  In  the  total  amount  of  $96,908,- 
000. 

Bmc.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  naval  installations  and 
faclllUes  by  proceeding  with  construction 
nuule  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developments, 
(c)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (d)  improved 
production  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next  mili- 
tary construcUon  authorization  Act  would  be 
inconsistent  with  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisiUon.  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  910.000,000:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  notify  the  Conunittees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senutivea.  Immediately  upon  reaching  a 
final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  thoee  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  SO,  196S,  ex- 
cept for  those  public  works  projects  concern- 
ing which  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  eectlon 
prior  to  that  date. 


Sk.  a04.  (a)  PubUc  Law  161.  Kl^ty-fourth 
Congress,  as  amended,  is  mnanrted  in  section 
301  under  the  heading  "CowTmaWTAL  Dhitb> 
States"  and  subheading  "aviation  rAciLmxs 
(Special  Purpose  Air  Stations)",  with  re- 
spect to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lakebnrst. 
New  Jersey,  by  striking  out  *^17,91 1,000' 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "918.MS,000 '. 

(b)  Public  Law  161,  Bghty-fourth  Con- 
grees,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  809.  tbe  amounts 
"9309,184,600"  and  "9879 ,901 JSOO"  and  Insert- 
ing respectively  in  place  tbersor  "9800,486,- 
600"  and  "9879,653.800". 

8k.  306.  (a)  PuMlc  Law  88-800,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  In  section  901  under  the 
heading  "Insiob  ths  Uwr^  Statsb"  and 
subheading  "sbvick  scnooc  racnJTxas**,  with 
respect  to  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  by  striking  out  "88,0004)00",  and 
inserting  in  .place  thereof  "98,806,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  86-500,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
sectiiMi  509,  the  amounts  ~8S7.07S,000"  and 
"9130,606,000"  and  inserting  respectively  in 
place  thereof  "989,680,000"  and  "9133,371,- 
000  ■. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  87-67  Is  amended 
in  section  201  under  the  heading  "iNsmx  the 
United  States"  and  subheading  "sxbvice 
SCHOOL  rAcajms",  with  respect  to  the  Naval 
Academy.  Annapolis,  Maryland,  by  striking 
out  "98,687,000",  and  inserting  in  place  there- 
of ■•$12,006,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-67  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  602,  the 
amounts  "$79,239,000"  and  "9138,344,000", 
and  Inserting  respectively  in  place  thereof 
"981,568,000"  and  "9140,668,000". 

TTTIX  ni 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects : 


INSmE  THE    UNITED  8TA1 

Air  Defense  Comnumd 

Duluth  Municipal  Airport,  Dtiluth,  Min- 
nesota: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  and  real  estate,  92jB12,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Porks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative 
faclUtiefl,  and  utUltles,  $1,810,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Bass,  San  Rafael.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  supply  facilities,  9853,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport,  Marquette, 
Michigan:  OptiAtlonal  and  training  facil- 
ities, maintenance  faclUties,  troop  housing, 
and  community  facilities,  91.477,000. 

Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base  Sault  Sainte 
Marie.  Michigan:  Training  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  9648,000. 

Klngsley  Field,  Klamath  Palls,  Oregon: 
Operational  faclllUes,  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $464,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot.  North  E>akota : 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  91,746,000. 

Paine  Field,  Everett,  Washington:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
real  estate,  $3,608,000. 

Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri:  Medical  facilities,  $158,000. 

Self  ridge  Air  Foroe  Base.  Mount  Clemens. 
Michigan:  Operational  faculties  and  real 
estate,  $179,000. 

Spokane  International  Airport,  Spokane, 
Washington:   Operational  faelUtles,  $80,000. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base.  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach.  New  York:  Operational  faeiliUes. 
medical  facilities,  and  real  estate.  $867,000. 
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Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities. 
$241,000 

Air  Force  Lonistica  Command 

Grlfllas  Air  Force  Base.  Rome,  New  York 
Maintenance  raclUtles.  $206,000 

Health  Maintenance  Annex.  Newark,  Ohio. 
Maintenance  facilities.  $1,676,000 

HIU  Air  Fcwce  Base,  Ogden.  Utah:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital 
facUlUes.  administrative  facilities.  and 
community  facilities.  $5,116,000. 

HUl     Air     Force     Range,     Lakeside,     Utah 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  com- 
munity  facilities,  and   utilities,  $7,581,000 

McCIellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento. 
California     Operational  facilities,  $3,976,000 

Robins    Air    Force    Base,    Macon.    Georgia 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  administrative  f.i. 
duties.  $389,000 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  Citv 
Oklahoma     Operational  facilities.  $6,700,000 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton. 
Ohio  Training  facilities,  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  medical  faclUtlps 
and   utilities.  $15,305,000 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
T\aiahoma.  Tennessee:  Research,  develnp- 
ment,  and   test  facilities.  $2,462,000 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Murine.  California 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities 
$2,934,000 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  Valparals<i  Florld.i 
Research,  development,  and  test  facll'.'.ies 
$282  000 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  Ahimoj^ordo  New 
Mexlcc)  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities.  $619  000 

Laurence  O  Hanscom  Field  Bedford 
Massachusetts  Operational  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  utilities,  and  rea! 
estate.  $1  540.000 

Patrick    Air    Force    Base.    Cocoa.    Florida 
Hospital    facilities,    administrative    facilities. 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $6,335  000 

Sacramento  Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site. 
Alamogordo  New  Mexico  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities.  $45,000 

Various  locations,  Atlantic  Missile  Ran«e 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities 
and  administrative  facilities.  $7,934,000 

Atr    Training    Cornmand 

Amarlllo  Air  Force  Base  Amarlllo  Texas 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
•351000 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul  rilinnu 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,731  OOO 

Craig    Air    Force    Base.    Selma.    Alabama 
Training  facilities,   and   maintenance   facili- 
ties. $307,000 

James  Connally  Air  Force  Base,  Waco 
Texas     Utilities.  $129,000 

Kee«ler  Air  Force  Ba«e.  Blloxl.  Mississippi 
Maintenance    facilities,    troop    housing     and 
community  faculties,  $1,388,000 

Lackland  Air  Force  BaM.  San  Antonio 
Texas  Training  facilities,  troop  housing, 
administrative  facllttles.  troop  housing, 
community  facilities,  and  utllltlss,  $5,088,000 

Psrrin  Air  Force  Base.  Sherman  Texas 
Operational  facilities.  $123,000 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls. 
Texas  Training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  troop  housing   $2,566,000 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid.  Oklahoma 
Mitintenance  facilities,  $37,000 

Atr  University 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery  Ala- 
bama    Utilities.   $245  000 

Alaskan    Air   Command 
Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Fairbanks.  Alaska 
Operational    facilities.   $809,000 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage, 
Alaska  Opera  tlmal  facilities  :idrnuu.sira- 
tlve   facilities,  and  utilities,   »2..»jy  uoo 


Galena  Airpyort  Galena  Alaska  Main- 
tenance facilities.  $135,000 

King  Salmon  Alrpjort.  Naknek.  Alaska 
Operational  facilities   $494,000 

Various  locations  Operational  facilities 
maintenancf  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
community   facilities.  $1  607,000 

H   adquarter-i  Comnxayid 

Andrews  .Mr  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs. 
Maryland  Operatioiicil  r-icUltles.  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  admliilstriitlve  f.iciU- 
tles     $1, 270000 

Militiry  Air   Tranipcrt   St-ritce 

McOulre  Air  Force  Base  Wrightstown. 
New   Jersey      Operational   fiicilitles    $269,000 

Triivis  Air  Force  B<ise,  Fairfield.  CiiUfornla. 
OperatloniU    facilities,   and   medical  facilities, 

$7311  (X)ii 

:' t'-i.itfgic  Air  Ciirnrnand 

A;*ii.s  A:r  Force  Base  Altus,  Oklahoma 
Maiutenanc    facilities.    $r20.(X)0 

Ber^stroni  Air  Force  Ba»e  Austin.  Texius 
Oimmututy  facilities,  $3.50  i3<)0 

Ulytheville  Air  Force  Base  BlytiieMlle  Ar- 
kaii.sas  Operational  facilities  and  medical 
facilities.    $(!94.(J0(J 

Bunker  HiU  .\ir  F  .ri  t-  BtLse  Peru  Indiana 
Opf-ratMnal    facilities     $210  0<W 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  F^rt  Wt.rrh 
Tex.is      C^inimunity    ficiUties,    $2.<o  OOo 

C.ustle  Al.-  Force  Biws«'  Merced  C'allforni.i 
M.iiatenance    facilities.    $229  Ooo 

Clinton-Sherman  Air  Fi>rce  Baae  Clinton, 
Oklahoma  Operational  facilities,  and  maln- 
tetiance  fai-lllties.   S170  000 

Columbu.s  Air  Force  Base,  C<jlumbus  Mis- 
sissippi    Ofieralh-nal   facilities    $71,000 

Dow  Air  Force  B.i«o  Bangor,  Maine  Oper- 
ational facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
.supply   faculties,  $473  000 

Dyess  Air  Force  B.ise  .Ahllene  Texas  Op- 
era-iMn.il   f.icUlMos     »6  027  0<X) 

ElLswrth  Air  Force  Ba«e.  Rapid  Cl'y 
South  D.ik  ita  0])erational  facilities  and 
ni.iinten.mce  facilities    $416  000 

Fairchi.d  Air  Force  B.ise  Spokane  Wash- 
lii^'.oti      M.iltiteiiaiice   facilities.   $120  000 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  Glasgow.  Mon- 
tana     rraiiilng  facilities.    $276,000 

l^rw.)n  A:r  Force  Base  Moses  I^ke  Wash- 
liigt  )n     Maintenance  facilities.  $160,000 

Little  Rc<:k  Air  Force  Base  Little  R.>ck 
Arkansas  Operational  facilities  and  main- 
tenance  f.»ci;!tlej    $415000 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base  Columbus 
Ohio  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $614  000 

Loving  Air  Force   Base    Limestone.  Maine 
Operational    facilities,   and   maintenance   fa- 
cilities. $255  000 

March  Air  Force  B.ise  Riverside.  Califor- 
nia    Operatmnal   facilities    $96,000 

McC. 'y  Air  Force  B.ise  Orlando  Fl.irlda 
Malnten.mce    facilities     $380,000 

OfTutt    Air    Force   Base    Omaha     Nebraska 
Hjspital    facilities,    administrative    facilities, 
and   utilities    $8,350000 

Pease  .Mr  Force  Base  P.jrumouth  New 
Hampshire  Operational  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $449,000 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base  PlatUburgh 
New  York     Maintenance  facilities,  $60  000 

Turner  Air  Force  Base  Albany,  Georgia 
Maintenance  facilities.  $394,000 

Walker  Air  Force  Base  Roswell  New  Mex- 
ico Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance 
facilities    $276  000 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chlcopee  Falls 
Massachusetu  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  medical  facilities 
$601,000 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Ba^e.  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan Operatl.)nal  facilities,  and  community 
fiiClllties.  $502,000 

Tactical    An    Command 
C.iiin  >n   .\ir   Force   Base.   CIovls.   New   Mex- 
ico    Operational   facilities.  $300,000 

Eni?land  Air  Force  Base  Alexandria  Loui- 
siana.   Operational    facilities.   $140  (XX) 


OfiirRt'  Air  Force  B  ise  VlctorvU'.e  Call- 
fiirnlH  Operational  facilities,  and  malnte- 
n.iiice  facilities.  $392  (XJO 

I.angley  Air  Force  Base.  Hampt'in.  Vlr- 
Kinia  Operational  facilities,  and  hrjspltal 
f.icilHle.s.  »3  157,000 

I,ukf"    .Mr    Force     Base      F'hoenlx.     Arizona 
C^peratloiiiil    facilities,    and    maintenance    fa- 
cilities   $401  OOO 

Nellls    Air   Force   Base,   Las   Vegas.    Nevad:i 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ho.s- 
pital    facilities     and    utilities.    $3,136,000 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Bragg  North 
CariiUna  Operati')nal  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing   $4  76:1  OOO 

Sew.irt  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Smyrna.  Tennessee 
op.T.itl.inal  facilities   $418,000 

S<^yniour-Jiihnsiin  Air  Force  Base  Oolds- 
boro  North  CiiroUna  M.tlntenance  facilities, 
.■supply  facilities  adniliilstratlve  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $655  OOO 

.4irrra/f  Control  anil  Warning  Sij\trm 
V.irlous    locations      Maintenance    facilities, 
supply    facilities.    tri«ip    hnuslng.   coniniunlty 
facilities,    and    utilities,    $733  000 

Sp'-.tal  y  icihtir.s 

Various    loc.itions      Operational     facilities. 

$f  178  1XXI 

Defense    Communications    Agency 
NORAD    Heartfjuarters     Colorado    Springs. 
Colorado     Operational  facilities.  $1  446.000. 

Defense    Supply    Agency 
Gentile    Air   Force    Station,    Dayton,    Ohio 
Ailmlnistrative   facilities    $1,296,000 

OLTSIDE     THK      fNITED      STATES 

Caribb^-iiri    Atr    Command 

H  iw.ird  Air  Force  Base  Canal  Zone  Op- 
eration facilities.  $1  747. OOO 

Military    Atr    Transport    Service 

V.irious  locations  Operational  facilities. 
$  1  1  2  OOO 

Part  fir     Air     Force 

Various  locations  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities  supply 
facilities,  troop  housing,  community  facili- 
ties   and  utilities    $11  116  000 

Strategic   Air  Command 

Ramev  Air  Force  Base  Puerto  Rico  Op- 
erational  facilities    $50  000 

Varl.i\i»  Ux-atioiiB  Operatloiuil  facilities. 
$221  OOO 

Cntted    Stitc^    Atr    Forces    \n    Europe 
Various    locations      Operational    facilities. 
maintenance      facilities       supply      facilities, 
troop    housing     community    facilities,    and 
u'llltles    $4  921  (XXJ 

I'nttrd  States  Atr  Force  Security  Service 
Various    Uxralions      Operational    facilities, 
supply    facilities     medical    facilities     admin- 
istrative facilities   trcxjp  housing,  community 
facilities    and  utilities.  $8,386,000 

Aircraft    Control    and    Warning    Sy»tem 
Various    locations      Operational    facilities. 
troop     housing,    community     facilities,    and 

utllKleo   $2,642000 

Special   Facilities 

Various  locatloiu  Operational  facilities. 
$2,314,000 

Src  302  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classined  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring. 
constructing,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
insuiling  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In   the   total  amount  of  $567,165,000 

Sec  303  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  proceeding  with 
construction  made  necessary  by  changes  In 
Air  Force  missions  and  responsibilities 
which  h.ive  been  occasioned  by     la      unfore- 
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B«sn  sscurlty  conMdera Jons,  (b)  new  weap- 
ons developments,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen 
research  and  development  requirements,  or 
(dj  Improved  production  schedulea,  U  the 
Secretary  oi  Defense  det«milnea  that  (te- 
ferral  oi  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In 
Uxe  next  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  national  Eacurlty,  and  In  ood- 
nectlon  therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  .astall  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quialUon.  site  prepariition,  appurtenances. 
utilities,  and  equlprient.  In  the  total 
amount  of  $10,000,000  Provided,  That  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his  designee, 
bhall  notify  the  Cuinmlttees  on  Amied 
S  rvicea  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea.  Immediate!}  upon  reaching  a  final 
decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
uiider  tills  section.  Incl  Jding  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thei'eto.  This  authorlza- 
tiuu  win  expire  as  of  September  30.  1963. 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  Cammitteea  on  Armed 
Ser\lcee  of  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  thit  date. 

bix.  304  ^a)  Pul>llc  Law  8G  500.  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  301  under 
the  heading  "Insidk  tiii  UNrrxi)  Statks"  and 
fcublieading  "HkAogDiUtTEas  coicmano",  with 
re£(:>ect  to  Andrews  l\.\i  Force  Base,  Camp 
Springs.  Maryland.  by  striking  out 
$3,106,000  '  and   lu&eitl:.g    in   place   thereof 

■  $3.2S4.000'\ 

ih)     Public    Law    8C  &00,    as    amended,    is 

amended  by  striking  out  in  cii'Uee  (3)  of  sec- 

iicn  502  the  amcunU  of     $206,036,000"  and 

$728,606,000"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 

■  $^106,220,000  '  and  $728,700,000",  respec- 
tively. 

TTTLX  n-  -  MII.rTAET  rAMILT  HOUBIIfG 

Stc  iOl.  The  Secre-Tfy  of  Defense,  or  Ills 
drsl^jnee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  lomed.  family  bousing 
units.  In  the  numbers  Vrclnafter  lifted,  but 
no  construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  In  th*  United  States,  until 
the  Secretary  fhall  h.iVC  consulted  with  the 
Administrator.  Housliig  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  as  to  the  availability  o;  adequate  prl- 
\ate  housing  at  such  locatloni.  The  author- 
ity to  construct  housl:3g  under  this  title  shall 
Include  the  authortt;-  to  acquire  land,  and 
Interests  in  land,  by  f  1ft.  purciiase,  exchange 
of  OoTerninent -owned  land,  or  otherwlae. 

(1)  ror  Department  of  the  Army:  Inside 
the  United  States  and  Caribbean,  3,953  units, 
$72,158,000. 

Redstone  ArieuiU.  Alabama,  150  units. 

Fort  McCIellan.  Alabama.  18  units. 

PeUoleum  distribution  pipeline.  Ala/ka,  19 

UuiU. 

Fort  Richardson.  K\*tX&,  100  luilts. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  .Vrfcansas.  33  units. 

Sharpe  General  De(>ot.  California,  40  units. 

Pltzslmons  General  Hospital,  Colorado,  100 
uruts 

Pueblo  Ordnance  Dispot.  Colorado.  18  units. 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Colorado,  44 
units. 

Fort  Stewart,  Oe'^rgla   132  units. 

United  States  Army.  Hawaii,  500  units. 

Fort  Benjamin  Flarrlson,  Indiana.  100 
units 

Fort  LesTenworth,  Kansas.  100  units. 

Fort  Rlley.  Kansas.  800  units. 

Firt  Ritchie.  Maryl.ind.  179  unlU. 

Plratlnny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey.  40  units. 

White  Sands  MIsar.Ie  Range,  New  Mexico, 
280  units 

Carlisle  B\rracks.  Pennsylvania,  S4  units. 

Charleston  Transportation  Depot,  South 
Carolina.  10  units. 

F  )rt  Sam  Houston.  Texas.  204  units. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah.  87  units. 

Fort  Bflvolr.  Virginia.  200  units. 

Fort  Lee.  Virginia,  100  units. 


Fort  Myer,  VirKlnia.  525  units. 

Pacific  Side,  Canal  Zone,  500  units. 

Quarry  Ralgbta.  Canal  Zone.  30  units. 

Fort  Allen,  Puerto  Bloo,  SS  vnlts. 

Fort  Bachanan,  Puerto  Rleo,  83  units. 

Outside  the  XThlted  States  and  Carthbean, 
364  unlU.  $6,485,000. 

Army  Security  Agency,  location  04,  80 
units.  $900,000. 

Amiy  Sectirlty  Agency,  location  12,  157 
unlU.  »2.T23,000. 

Fort  Buckner.  Okinawa,  147  units.  $2362,- 
000. 

(2)  Department  of  the  Navy:  Inside  the 
United  States  and  Caribbean,  4,426  units, 
$83,580,000. 

Naval  Station.  Adak,  Alaska.  250  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California, 
SOOunlU. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  DHon.  California,  7 
units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Tbro,  Cali- 
fornia, 400  luilta. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach.  California.  500 
units. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island,  California, 
400  uniU. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia, 400  units. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.  Calif  or  nia,  300  units. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California,  500 
units. 

Naval    Air    Station,    Cecil    Field.    Florida, 

aooimiu. 

Naval  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Panama 
City.  Florida.  40  imlts. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Sanford,  Florida,  10 
units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Hawaii.  325  units. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Chesapeake 
Bay  Annex.  Maryland,  0  units. 

Naval  Base,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
150  units. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Earle,  New  Jer- 
sey. 48  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  Tork.  New  York, 
8  units. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Mechanlcsburg.  Penn- 
sylvania, 45  units. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Klngsvllle, 
Texas,  9  units. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Cheatham  Annex, 
Virginia.  50  units. 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Meek.  Virginia,  15  units. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. 125  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia,  25 
units. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Torktown,  Vir- 
ginia, 100  units. 

Ifaval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  9  units. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Sabana  Sees.  Puerto 
Rleo,  104  mxlts. 

Outside  the  United  States  and  Caribbean, 
306  units,  $7,SS0.000. 

Naval  Station,  Argentina.  Canada,  300 
units,  $7,000,000. 

United  Nations  Command,  Korea,  8  units, 
$330,000. 

(3)  For  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
Inside  tbs  United  Statss.  6,773  units.  $136,- 
017.000. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  160  units. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaaka, ,  290 
units. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  California,  300 
units. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  California,  14  units. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California,  200 
units. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  200  units. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia,  300  units. 

Bellows  Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii.  8  units. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  nunols.  190  units. 

Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine.  200  units. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  600 
units. 


K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan,  400 
tinlts. 

Klncheloe  Atr  Force  Base,  Ml^lgan,  400 
units. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Faroe  Base.  MlchlcaB,  300 
units. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Mtmtana,  200 
tinlts. 

Grifflss  Air  Tmoe  Base,  New  York,  185 
units. 

Hancock  Field,  New  York,  100  units. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base.  New  York, 
100  units. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina,  SOO 
units. 

Grand  Porks  Air  Base,  North  Dakota,  300 
units. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  430 
units. 

CUn ton-Sherman  Air  Toarct  Base,  Okla- 
homa, 100  units. 

Kingsley  Field.  Oregon,  200  units. 

HiU  Air  Force  Base,  Utah.  200  units. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  300  units. 

Palue  Field,  Washington,  100  unite. 

Various  locations:  946  relocatable  units. 

Outside  the  United  States,  780  units,  $15,- 
880.000. 

Kadena  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  500  units. 
$9,900,000. 

Peshawar  Air  Station,  Pakistan,  200  units, 
$4,540,000. 

Wakkanal  Air  Station,  Japan,  80  unite, 
$1,440,000. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee.  Is  authorteed  to  accomplish 
alterations,  additions,  expansions,  or  exten- 
sions not  otherwise  authorised  by  law  of 
family  housing  units  at  variotu  locations  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  ot  the  Department  of 
Defense  which,  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  have  not  been  designated  as  public 
quarters.  Units  so  improved  shall  be  desig- 
nated public  quarters. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  may  be  im- 
proved at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  cost  of  construc- 
tion prescribed  by  this  Act  for  an  equivalent 
unit  of  new  family  housing. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Sections  4774(f)  and  9774(f) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  sur> 
vey  of  the  family  hotuing  newls  at  any  in- 
stallation where  the  construetion  of  family 
housing  is  authorized,  that  the  eonstnietlon 
of  four-bedroom  units  for  enlisted  men  is 
required,  such  units  may  be  oonstructed  with 
a  net  floor  area  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  square  feet  or  less." 

(b)  Section  7574(d)  of  tltto  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defsnss,  or  his 
designee,  determines,  on  ths  basis  of  a  sor- 
vey  of  the  family  housing  nesds  at  any  in- 
stallation where  the  oonstnsetlon  of  family 
hotuing  is  authorised,  that  the  eenstruetlon 
of  four-bedroom  units  for  enillstsd  men  Is 
required,  such  units  may  b*  eonstrueted  with 
a  net  floor  area  of  one  thousand  two  btmdrMl 
and  fifty  square  feet  or  leas.' 

(c)  Sections  4774(g)  and  0T74(g)  of  Utle 
10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(g)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines,  on  the  baste  of  a  sur- 
vey of  the  family  housing  n— ds  at  an  In- 
stallation where  the  construction  of  family 
housing  is  authorised,  that  the  construction 
of  four-bedroom  units  for  oOesrs  holding 
gradee  below  major  Is  required,  such  units 
may  be  constructed  with  a  net  floor  area  of 
one  thousand  four  hundred  square  feet  or 
less." 

(d)  Section  7574(e)  of  tltto  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  n  the  Secretary  of  Dafinss.  or  his 
dealjgnee,  determlnas,  on  thfs  bssAs  of  a  sur- 
vey of  the  family  housing  naeds  at  an  in- 
stallation where  Uie  construetloo  of  f.\milT 
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bousing  Ls  authorized,  that  the  construction 
of  four-be<lroom  unita  for  office^  holding 
grades  below  lieutenant  commander  or 
equivalent  Is  required,  such  units  may  be 
constructed  with  a  net  floor  area  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  square  feet  or  less  " 

Sec  404  Section  515  of  the  Act  of  July  15. 
1965  (69  Stat  324.  352).  as  amended  (75 
Stat  96.  nil.  Is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  tactical"  In  the  third  line  of  the 
section. 

Sec  405  Authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  In  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

lai  the  cost  per  family  unit  shall  not 
exceed— 

$22,000    for   generals   or   equivalent; 

$19,800  for  colonels  or  equivalent, 

$17,600  for  major  and  or  lieutenant  colo- 
nel or  equlva'ent; 

•15,400  foi  all  other  commissioned  or 
warrant   officer   personnel    or   equivalent. 

$13,200  for  enlisted  personnel. 
except  that  when  such  units  are  constructed 
outside  the  Continental  United  States  or 
In  Alaska,  the  average  cost  per  unit  of  all 
such  units  shall  not  exceed  $32,000.  and  in 
no  event  shall  the  Individual  cost  exceed 
$40,000. 

The  cost  limitations  provided  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applied  to  the  flve-fcxjt  line 

(b)  no  project  In  excess  of  flTty  units  at 
a  specific  location,  other  than  those  con- 
structed outside  the  Continental  United 
States  or  In  Alaska,  shall  be  constructed  at  an 
average  unit  cost  exceeding  $17,500,  includ- 
ing the  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, and  Installation  of  utilities 

Sic  406  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
alter  December  31.  1962.  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  leasing,  addition,  exten- 
sion, expansion,  alteration,  or  op»eratlon  and 
maintenance  of  family  housing  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  has 
been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
such  date 

TITLE    v 

General    provisxons 

Sec  501  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3734 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  i31 
use.  529.  40  use  259,  267  i  ,  and  sections 
4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Improvements  on  land 
Includes  authority  for  surveys,  administra- 
tion, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  in- 
cident to  construction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is  ap- 
proved under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  USC  255 1  ,  and 
even  though  the  land  la  held  temporarily 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise 

Sec.  502  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  I  or 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropriations 
for  military  construction  projects  authurlzed 
by  titles  I.  II.  III.  and  IV  shall  not  exceed 

(1)  for  title  I.  Inside  the  United  States. 
$128  589.000.  outside  the  United  States.  $30- 
067  000;  section  102.  $18,607,000:  section  103. 
$10,000,000:  or  a  total  of  $187,353,000: 

(2i  for  title  II  Inside  the  United  States, 
$03  690  000.  outside  the  United  States  $26- 
531.000  section  202.  $96,908,000:  section  203 
$10  000.000,    or   a   total   of   $227  129.000. 

(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  States 
$137,180,000:  outside  the  United  States, 
$31,509,000:  section  302,  $667,165,000,  section 
303    $10,000000:   or  a  total  of  $745,854,000 


(4i  for  title  IV  For  housing  units  to  be 
constructed  under  section  401  for  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  $78,644,000.  Department 
of  the  Navy,  $90,910,000:  Depiu-tment  of  the 
Air  Force.  $141,897,000.  or  a  total  of  $311,- 
451  000 

Sec.  503  Any  of  the  amounts  named  in 
titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act.  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
Increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  In- 
side the  United  States  i  other  than  Ahiska  i 
and  by  10  per  centum  fur  projects  DUtside 
the  United  SUitfs  ur  in  Alaska,  if  he  deter- 
mines In  the  case  uf  any  piir*lru'..ir  prujert 
that  such  increase  (1)  Is  reciulred  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  unu.sual  variation 
In  cost  arising  m  c<innectl()ri  with  ih;it  proj- 
ect, and  (2i  Could  ncjt  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  w.is 
submitted  to  the  Congress  However,  the 
total  costs  of  all  projects  in  each  sucli  title 
may  not  be  mi;ire  than  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  .ipproprlate  for  projects 
in  that  title 

Sec    504     Whenever  — 

(  1  I  The  President  rtetermlnes  that  compli- 
ance with  section  2311ibi  of  title  10  United 
States  Code  for  contracts  made  under  this 
Act  for  the  establishment  or  developm"nt 
of  military  Install. itlons  and  laciUtles  In 
foreign  countries  would  Interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  .Act.    and 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  al- 
ternative methods  of  adequately  auditing 
those  contracts. 

the    President    may    exempt    those    contracts 
frt>m    the   requirements  of    that   section 

Sec  505  Contrails  fT  construction  made 
by  the  United  .states  f.r  performance  within 
the  United  State.s  and  lt,s  !M>fisesRlon.s  undt-r 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  super-,  isiori  of  the  Corp.s  .f  Eni?i- 
neers.  Department  of  the  Army  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  D<x-ks.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  because  such  Jurlsdlct i(jn  and 
supervi.sion  Is  wholly  Impracticable  su<  h 
contracts  should  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervi.sloti  of  another  depart- 
ment or  Government  afc^ency,  and  shall  be 
awarded,  insofar  as  practlrable,  on  a  coin- 
petltivt'  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der if  the  national  security  will  not  be 
Impaired  and  the  award  Is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  States  C<Kle 
The  Secretaries  of  the  mlll'ary  departments 
shall  report  semiannually  to  the  Presldei.t 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  all  en- 
tracts  awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive 
basis    to   the    lowest    responsible   bidder 

Sec  506  As  of  July  1  1963,  all  auth  irlza- 
tions  f  >r  military  public  works  to  he  accom- 
plished by  the  SecreUiry  of  a  military  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  establishment 
or  development  of  military  Installations  and 
facilities,  and  all  authorizations  for  appropri- 
ations therefor,  that  are  contained  in  Acts 
approved  before  June  9.  i960,  and  not  su[>er- 
seded  or  otherwise  modified  b>  a  later  au- 
thorization are  repealed    exi  ept 

I  1  I  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
m  th.«e  .Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions. 

(2»  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acciuisitions  in  whole  or  In  part  before 
July  1,  1963  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor, 

I  3)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Act  of  June  27  1961  ,75 
Stat     96.    110 1,    the    authorization    fi>r 

lai  utilities  m  the  .iniount  of  $2.300  000 
at  Port  Camploell  Kentucky,  that  Is  c<.n- 
talned  In  title  I  8e<tlon  101  under  the  he:.rl- 
Ing  iNsiDK  THE  Unpted  St.ates  '  and  sub- 
heading   FIELD  roRcrs  F.\cii.mEs  (Third  Army 


Area)"    of    the    .Act    of    August    10.    1959    (73 
Stat    302.  303) , 

(h)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $330,000  at  the  Pacific  Mlsalle  Range. 
Point  Mugu.  California,  that  Is  contained  In 
title  II.  section  201  under  the  heading  "In. 
SIDE  THE  U.vrrED  STATES  '  and  subheading 
AVIATION  FAciLiTits  (8p>eclal  Purpf>se  Air 
Stations)"  In  the  Act  .f  August  10,  1959  i  73 
Stat    302,  307)  ,  and 

ici  maintenance  facilities,  medical  facil- 
ities, supply  facilities,  tr'-xip  housing,  c<'m- 
munlty  facilities  and  utilities  and  ground 
Inipro-.ements  In  the  amount  of  $3,957,000 
for  N.ival  Radio  Research  Station,  SuRar 
Grove  West  Virginia,  that  Is  contained  In 
title  11,  sectl.m  201.  under  the  heading  "In- 
side    niE    United    State.s"    and    subhendli.R 

IdMMrNK  ATION      FACILITIES"      Of      the      ACt      of 

Auicust    10,   1959    (73  Stat    308) 

Sec  507  Subsections  la)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2677  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are 
:imended  to  read  as  follows 

(!i)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
nu-nt  may  acquire  an  option  on  a  parcel  of 
rciil  property  before  or  after  its  acquisition 
is  authorized  by  law.  If  he  considers  It  suit- 
at)le  and  likely  to  be  needed  for  a  military 
project  of  his  department 

(b)  As  consideration  for  an  option  ac- 
quired under  subsection  (ai.  the  Secretary 
may  pay.  from  funds  available  to  his  de- 
partment for  real  pro[>erty  actlTltles.  an 
.imount  that  Is  not  more  tlian  5  i>er  centum 
of  the  appralse<l  fair  market  vaUie  of  the 
pr  ipertv  However  such  amoxint  must  be 
cre<lited  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  prop- 
erty If  the  acfjulsitlon  Is  completed 

Sec  ,'i08  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  II  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  cfjnstruc- 
tlon  project  Inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska  I  at  a  unit  cost  In  exce.vi  of  - 
iIj  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
Warehousing. 

(2 1  $H  i>er  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing. 

(3i  $1  85f)  per  man  for  [)ermanent  bar- 
racks: 

1 4)  $8  .SOO  p«'r  m.m  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters,  unless  the  St-cretary  of  Defen.se 
determines  that,  bec.iuse  of  8i>eclal  circum- 
stances, application  Ui  such  project  of  the 
limitations  on  unit  costs  c<int4ilned  In  this 
section    Is    in^practlcable 

Sec  509  .S«'ctl<jn  109ia)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
Kust  20.  I9c>8  (72  suit  641  I,  as  amended  by 
section  413  of  the  Act  of  August  10.  1959 
I  73  Stat  322  I  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  preceding  comma  and  the  following 
"and  four  hundred  acres  for  a  temporary 
spoil  dl.sposal  area  for  a  period  of  ten  years," 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  said  sec- 
tion l()9ia).  "The  Administrator  of  General 
.Services  shall  Incident  to  this  sale  reserve 
(for  the  t>eneftt  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers) 
a  s;xiil  dl.'fxisal  eiisement  expiring  August  20, 
1968  on  four  hundred  acres  to  be  selected  by 
the    Administrator  " 

TITI.E     ,1 

Reserve  forces  factlitte.i 
Src    601     Section  2233a  of  title   10    United 
States  CiKle    Is   amended   to  rend   .is   follows 

1  2233a    Limitation 

"il)  No  expenditure  or  contribution  th.it 
Is  more  than  $M  0(M)  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 2233  of  thlL  title  for  any  facility  until 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  notifies  the  Senate  and  the 
Hi'Use  of  Repre.scntatlves  of  the  location 
n.iture,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility 
Tills  requirement  does  not  apply  to  the  foi- 
lowing 

'  la)    Pacili'ies   .icquired    by   lease 
"I  hi    PiicUitles   acquired,   constructed,   ex- 
panded   rehabilitated,  converted,  or  equipped 
to    restore    or    replace    facilities    damaged    or 
destroyed     where   the   Senate   and   the   House 
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of  Representatives  have  been  notified  of  that 
action 

(2)  Under  such  regulations  aa  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  any  project 
..uthorlzed  pursuant  to  section  a238(a) 
which  does  not  coat  more  than  $26,000  may  be 
:ucompllshed  from  appropriations  available 
for  maintenance  and  operations." 

Sfc  802  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facilities 
for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of  such 
f.icUltles  shall  not  exceed — 

1 1 )   for  Department  of  the  Army; 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  $11,000,000;  and 

lb)  Army  Reserve,  $9,900,000; 

1 2 1  for  Department  of  the  Navy :  Naval 
and   Marine  Corpw  Reserves,  $8,200,000; 

i3)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

( a  I  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $12,700,000;  and 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,700,000. 

Sec  603  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3734  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
97741  d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  i>ermanent  or  temptorary 
Improvement*  on  land  Includes  authority  for 
sur\eys.  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  366  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  even 
though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily.  The 
authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  In- 
cludes authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing tempiirary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government -owned  land,  or  other- 
wl,«e 

Sec  604  As  of  July  1.  1963.  all  authorlaa- 
tlons  for  specific  facilities  for  reserve  forces 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  all  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  are  contained  In  the 
Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1960,  and 
not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a 
later  authorization,  are  repealed,  except  the 
authorizations  for  facilities  for  the  reserve 
forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  In  whole  or  In  part  be- 
fore July  1.  1963,  and  authorizations  for 
appropriations   therefor. 

Mr.  VINSON  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  bill 
be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
p>ort  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  51.  after  line  17.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

Sec  605  (a)  Public  Law  87-67  is  amended 
under  the  heading  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  ( Armory )' In  clause  (1)  of 
Section  701  with  respect  to  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, strike  out  '$254,000'  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof    $350,000'. 

"lb)  Public  Law  87-67  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  Section  704, 
$22,682,750'  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
J'22,778,750'  •• 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  a 
moment.     I    read    this  bill,   this   $1,500 


million  bill,  quite  carefully  and  I  do  not 
find  any  representation  allowances  In 
It  anywhere.  Can  It  be  possible  that 
the  House  is  authorizing  the  spending 
of  $1,500  million  without  any  repre- 
sentation allowances  or  entertainment 
money  In  it?  This  would  be  most 
unusual. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  we  do  not 
handle  the  money.  We  merely  handle 
the  authorization.  That  question  prob- 
ably should  be  addressed  tomorrow  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  is  now  presiding, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  glad  to  know  where  I  should  go  to 
get  the  information. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  he  hold  his 
question  until  tomorrow  when  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  is  now  presid- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
will  present  his  bill  for  $40  and  some  odd 
billion,  and  I  hope  that  that  little  item 
might  be  imbedded  in  that  bill  some- 
where. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mahon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H,R.  11131)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  hawl  directed  iilm  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE   TO  EXTEND 

Mr,  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
this  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  603)  to  provide  for 
certain  new  positions  and  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ask 


xmanimous  consent  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  created 
In  the  Office  of  the  Speaker  the  new  position 
of  Messenger  the  basic  compensation  of 
which  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $2,100  per 
annum,  and 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the  Office 
of  the  Parliamentarian  the  new  position  of 
Clerk-Messenger  the  basic  compensation  of 
which  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $3,300  per 
annum. 

Sec.  2.  The  basic  compensation  of  sach 
of  the  two  positions  of  Telephone  Clerk  (one 
minority)  In  the  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $3,000  per  annum. 

Sec.  3.  The  additional  amoimts  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
May  1,  1962. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MEXICO -UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420, 
in  addition  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Saund],  Chairman,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion of  the  Mexico-United  States  inter- 
parliamentary group  for  the  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  frMn  May 
14  to  May  17,  1962,  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
RiTTHERroRD,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Montoya,  of 
New  Mexico;  Mr.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr,  McDowell,  of  Delaware;  Mr. 
iNoxTTE,  of  Hawaii;  Mr.  Rivers,  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Chiperfield.  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Whalley,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr, 
Springer,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Derwinski,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Reifel,  of  South  Dakota. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  permission  to 
sit  during  general  debate  in  the  House 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"THE  LIBERAL  PAPERS" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  is  recognized 
for  2  hours. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
nine  of  my  colleagues  and  I  will  proceed, 
imder  special  orders,  to  acquaint  the 
American  public  with  a  systematic 
analysis  of  the  so-called  "Liberal  Pa- 
pers." This  collection  of  essays,  re- 
cently published   in   paperbacked   form 
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b9  Doubledaj  Press,  is  the  unquestioned 
result  oX  a  liberal  project  of  Demo- 
ermtte  Ooncreaamen  formed  3  years  ago 
by  •  docen  Members  with  the  sympa- 
thetic assistance  of  approxiinately  23 
like-minded  individuals. 

Now  the  fruits  of  their  labor  are  at 
hand.  "The  Liberal  Papers."  edited  and 
with  an  introduction  by  Congressman 
Jamss  ROOSKVU.T,  were  published  last 
month  in  paperback  form  by  Double- 
day,  and  ever  since  Democrat  Congress- 
men of  the  liberal  project  have  beer 
running  like  rabbits  away  from  this 
synthesis  of  their  deliberations.  Letters 
to  the  editor;  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  House:  frantic  press  releases,  all 
these  have  been  flowing  in  great  number 
to  the  effect  ttiat  apctarently  these  ap- 
peasement essays  somehow  just  ap- 
peared "out  of  nowhere."  The  Kennedy 
administration,  we  are  told,  is  of  course 
far  aloof  from  such  pronouncements  a.s 
these.  At  least  10  of  the  founding  dozen 
of  Democrat  liberals,  we  are  also  told, 
never  were  members  of  the  pHroject.  knew 
nothing  about  "The  Liberal  Papers"  until 
they  were  published,  and  somehow  i?ot 
the  notion  that  their  original  meeting 
was  just  an  Informal  ?roup  for  social 
purposes.  In  order  to  show  graphically 
to  the  American  people  the  true  facts  of 
the  situation,  let  me  ju.st  stre.ss  a  ff>v 
points; 

First.  According  to  Representative 
Kastenmeier's  own  statements  in  an- 
nouncing the  founding  of  this  project; 

Twelve  liberal  Cocigreasixien  and  •clcnusu, 
■cholara  and  wrltera  would  meet,  exchaxtge 
letters,  study  papers,  and  try  to  re.ach  some 
agreement  •  •  •  to  complete  a  cohrrrnt 
and  comprehenatve  p^oyram  for  the  Nation 

He  also  declared  that  the  final  objec- 
tive of  this  project  would  be  publication 
of  "a  paperbound  book,  tentatively  en- 
titled 'The  Liberal  Papers". '  This  hard- 
ly sounds  like  an  informal  group.  It 
hardly  sounds  as  though  the  "Liberal 
Papers"  came  along  from  out  of  no- 
where. 

Second.  On  June  9.  1960.  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr  Johnson  1  read 
Into  the  CoNGHissioHiU.  Rscobd  a  rough 
draft  of  The  Liberal  Papers"  and  identi- 
fied them  as  "a  working  statement"  pre- 
pared at  the  request  at  a  group  of  U  S 
Congressmen — the  liberal  project  Some 
feel  that  the  act  of  readmg  it  into  the 
Congressional  Record  constitutes  an 
ofHcial  endorsement  of  its  content  by 
Kastenmsier  and  his  colleagues. 

Third.  The  author  of  the  "working 
statement "  is  Identified  in  the  Record  of 
June  9.  1960.  as  James  P.  Warburg.  If. 
indeed,  the  Democrat  Congressmen  wish 
to  repudiate  any  connection  with  au- 
thors of  study  papers  or  final  drafts  of 
this  projects,  it  Is  Interestinij  to  note 
that  one  James  P.  Warburg  was  the  larg- 
est individual  contributor  to  Represent- 
ative K.ASTEN MEIER'S   1960  Campaign. 

Fourth.  One  Marcus  Raskin,  one  of 
the  consultants  for  "The  Liberal  Papers." 
has  turned  up  at  Geneva  as  sin  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  disarmament  delegation  m 
its  talks  with  Soviet  Russia.  Mr.  Raskin, 
who  had  been  on  Representative  Kastem- 
miier's  staff  and  about  whom  "The  Lib- 
eral Papers  "  states — "he  took  a  leadin« 
role  in  the  development  of  this  project. " 


has  an  amaaing  record  ol  illogical  i>tate- 
menls  in  the  past  which  inft-r  that  the 
Umted  States  could  not  win  a  war  today 
and  that  those  wtko  once  were  willin»4  to 
give  their  life  for  their  country  would  be 
foolish  to  offer  the  same  sacni'ice  under 
the  conditions  of  a  nucli-ar  ai^e.  Rajikin 
is  on  the  .special  .staff  of  the  National 
Securili'  Council— which  is  mside  tfu- 
administration  and  mside  unt-  of  the 
more  vital  areas  of  our  defense  urKaiu- 
zation  today. 

Fifth.  Three  of  five  members  of  tiie 
original  "liberal  project  '  who  were  de- 
feated in  the  wi.sdom  of  their  electorates 
during  the  1960  campa;k'n  are  current  y 
in  the  administration  as  well,  ilcpre- 
.sentative  Wolf  Is  with  tlic  A^iency  fur 
International  Development,  as  is  llepre- 
sentative  Johnson,  wiule  a  former  Mem- 
ber from  my  own  State,  Representative 
Meyer,  serves  as  a  consuilant  to  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 

Sixth.  Two  authors  of  study  papers 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Raskin,  huve  had 
close  Government  ties  as  well.  Mr.  Allen 
Whiting  IS  on  the  staff  of  the  Rand 
Corp  .  while  Prof  Charles  O.si'cxxl  has 
served  m  various  capacities  for  th«'  msti- 
tute  workiiii,'  on  protect  Vulcan  for  the 
State  Departments  Disarmament  Ad- 
mini.st  ration 

There  have  been  reports  from  reliable 
.sources  that  he  had  been  under  consid- 
eration a.s  a  consultant  for  the  Arms 
Control  A»;ency  but  yerliaps  tlie  publica- 
tion of  "The  Liberal  Papers  '  has  changed 
all  that. 

Seventh.  Tliis  participation  by  lead- 
ing congressional  and  administrative 
figures  has  now  spread  as  far  as  tiie 
White  House.  On  Sunday.  April  8.  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review— which 
has  rarely  reviewed  papert»ck  publica- 
tions other  than  in  a  special  column — re- 
viewed "The  Liberal  Papers'  in  a  fairly 
favorable  light.  The  author  of  the  n-- 
view"*  None  other  than  Mr  August 
Hacksht-r,  the  cultural  coordinator  for 
the  White  House.  There  may  be  muz- 
zlini;  of  the  military'  and  mu27ling  of 
other  Government  offlciaLs.  but  there 
surely  is  a  lack  of  muzzlinu  here — per- 
haps an  indication  tiiat  tiie  Wiute  Hou.se 
is  not  wholeheartedly  in  opposition  to 
the  propo.sals  made  in  this  publication 

In  sliort.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Liberal 
Papers"  contain  views  held  by  persons  to 
whom  an  influential  .se^'ment  of  the 
Democratic  Party  look."!  for  guidance 
The  views,  which  will  be  summarized  by 
several  of  ray  colleagues  this  afternoon, 
appear  most  naive  and  dan!,'erou.s  to  our 
security  to  most  thinking  Americans 
While  many  may  deny  implication,  and 
wluie  Representative  Kastknueikr  may 
state  as  he  recently  did  that  "tlie  others 
are  perfectly  free  to  say  tliat  Uiey  have 
not  been  members.  allhouKli  I  ;.ssued  the 
ormmal  membership  list  m  good  faith." 
the  facts  a:e  now  spread  on  the  Rti ohd 
As  you  hear  some  of  the  numerous 
"accommodations"  The  Liberal  F'apers  ' 
would  demmd,  such  as  recok,'nition  of 
Red  China  aid  to  Red  Cliina;  demili- 
tarization of  West  Germany,  expuision 
of  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  France 
from  NATO;  and  allowing  Russia  to 
"plug  in  ■  on  our  DEW  line  to  uarn  Red.s 
of  surpri.se  attaciLs  by  the  United  States. 


Uuiik  of  what  it  would  mean  to  America 
if  th.o.s<'  iiohiinn  these  views  came  even 
more  into  power  in  our  administrative 
or  iPKisIative  branches  of  government. 
I  think  that  when  you  analyze  these 
"Liberal  Papers"  you  will  feel,  as  do  I. 
th:it  the  liberal  Democrats  who  have  set 
up  as  strawmen  the  so-called  "thunder 
on  the  rit^ht  "--all  by  private  organu^- 
tions  -might  first  set  their  own  hoase  in 
order  and  kx>k  to  Democrat  defeatism  on 
the  left  which  is  best  typified  by  the  wild 
extirmism  sliown  by  the  apostles  of  ap- 
pea-senient  and  the  disciples  of  defeat 
found  in  these  extremist  papers. 

Now.  further  evidence  is  available 
which  sets  in  more  accurate  perspective 
\\\i-  relationship  between  the  authors  of 
■  The  Liberal  Papers"  and  the  Congress- 
men invoFvf^  in  the  liberal  project. 

For  example,  we  have  on  the  one  hand 
Coni;reosmcn  denying  any  association 
with  the  auUiors  of  accommodation  but 
on  Uie  other  the  fact  that  Marcus  Ras- 
kin, .staff  director  of  *Thc  Liberal  Pa- 
pers '  study,  received  money  from  the 
0(n  trnment  payrolls  of  eiKht  Democratic 
Cons^rffwrnen  durinp  1960  and  six  during 
1961  OfSci.il  vouchers  in  the  House 
Disbursing  OfBce  indicate  that  Mr.  Ras- 
kin was  i>aid  as  follows  during  1960: 
Ili'pn^sentative  Coad.  $264;  Representa- 
tive Johnson  of  Colorado.  $600:  Repre- 
.vntitive  Kasem,  $207;  Representative 
Kastenmeier.  $4,514;  Representative 
Mi-^Tinley.  $195-^not  mentioned  in  New 
York  Times,  of  May  23.  1960— Reprc- 
.s*>iitative  Roosevelt.  $414;  Representa- 
tive Toll.  $467 — not  mentioned  in  New 
York  Times  of  May  23,  1960 — Repre- 
sentative Wolf,  $609. 

The  ,'^ame  records  for  1961  indicate 
the  following  pajmients:  Representative 
Johnson  of  Colorado.  $5.  through  opcn- 
in>;  of  session;  Representative  Kasem, 
$5.  through  opening  of  session;  Repre- 
sentative Kasienmeier.  $1,293;  Repre- 
.sentative  Moorhead.  $221;  Representa- 
tive Wolf.  $5  through  opening  of  session; 
Representative  Roosevelt.  $69 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  fad 
lliat  Mr.  Raskin  was  on  the  payroll  of 
nine  different  Members  of  Congress- 
five  still  in  Congress— would  seem  to 
imply  a  link  between  the  authors  of  The 
Lil)eral  Papers"  and  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  lit>eral  project.  In  ad- 
dition, a  "Liberal  Papers"  essayist,  Ar- 
tiiur  Wa.skow,  was  also  on  the  payroll 
of  Represent.itive  K.astxnmeisr  for  $215 
during  January  1961.  as  was  Professor 
W.Lskow  m  the  amount  of  $2.0S2  during 
all  of  I960  A  -Barbara  Raskm"  joined 
Marcus  Raskin  on  Representative  Wolf's 
p.iyrnil  for  the  months  of  January  and 
February  of  1960. 

Another  instance  coming  to  light  in- 
volves a  mimeographed  jrtudy  on  "Deter- 
rence and  Reality,"  by  Marcus  Raskin 
and  Arthur  Waskow,  which  was  mimeo- 
graphed by  tlie  Library  of  Congress  with 
the  notation  tliat  "tins  study  originated 
in  a  staff  report  on  defense  policy  to 
Conu'n  .ssman  Robert  Kastevukhr. copy- 
right 1961  by  Marcus  Raskin  and  Arthur 
Waskow   " 

This  year  Doubleday  published  a  hard- 
cover book  called  "Limits  of  Defense."" 
supposedly  written  by  Arthur  Waskow 
aixl    David    Reusman      No    mention    is 
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made  of  Raskin  in  the  entire  book,  while 
a  cursory  check  of  the  first  50  pages 
reveals  not  one  difference  in  the  wording 
or  punctuation  of  even  one  sentence  from 
the  Raskin  and  Waskow  book.  I  would 
like  to  ask;  Was  the  name  changed  from 
Raskin  to  Relsman  In  view  of  Mr.  Ras- 
kin's service  on  the  sensitive  National 
Security  Council?  Does  Mr.  Raskin  still 
hold  astounding  views  similar  to  his  view 
that  "Patrick  Henry's  willingness  to  pur- 
chase liberty  with  his  life  no  longer  ap- 
plies in  an  H-bomb  age"  and  "until  re- 
cently in  our  national  history.  Americans 
believed  that  when  wars  were  thrust 
upon  us,  the  United  States  could  win 
them'"?  Will  the  real  Marcus  Raskin 
please  do  us  a  favor  and  stand  up? 

We  know  of  the  recent  activities  of  Mr. 
Waskow.  who  penned  a  booklet,  "Civil 
Defense — Both  Red  and  Dead,"  which 
was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
peace  education  service  division  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
We  would,  however,  like  to  tie  together 
the  loose  ends  involving  present  views 
and  activities  of  some  of  the  other  "Lib- 
eral Paper"  authors,  many  of  whom  now 
serve  in  the  administration  or  related 
agencies  and  ;;orpor&tions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
three  facts:  First.  The  Liberal  Papers" 
were  written  by  essayists  with  a  very 
close  connection  with  the  Congressmen 
of  the  liberal  project.  Second,  the 
papers  represent  a  design  for  defeat  to 
any  thinking  American.  Third,  any  di- 
vorce of  these  Congressmen  from  these 
views  Is  not  going  to  Impress  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  view  of  the  facts  brought 
out  today  and  heretofore. 

Now.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from    Massachusetts    [Mr.   Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  criticiz- 
ing Professor  Riesman's  and  Dr.  Mac- 
coby's  essay.  "The  American  Crisis,"  I 
risk  encouraging  what  the  authors  de- 
scribe as  "the  characteristic  attitude  of 
American  scholars  and  intellectuals  to- 
ward Congressmen — and  toward  politi- 
cians in  general — whom  they  tend  to 
regard  either  as  cynical  opportunists  or 
as  stupid  windbags."  This  comment, 
like  many  in  the  Riesman-Maccoby 
paper,  demonstrates  their  deep-seated 
contempt  for  many  aspects  of  American 
life,  for  many  honorable  people  on  the 
American  scene.  Presidents,  military 
leaders,  scientists  are  among  the  targets 
of  their  angry  polemic. 

I  have  long  resi>ected  Dr.  Riesman  for 
his  scholarship.  He  Is  a  brilliant  social 
scientist.  But  I  fear  that  those  who 
joined  the  Riesman  cult  after  reading 
"The  Lonely  Crowd '  will  be  sorely  dis- 
appointed in  "The  American  Crisis." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  things  the  authors  have 
to  say:  I  subscribe  to  their  major  the- 
sis— "the  improvement  of  the  American 
political  climate"  and  certainly  I  defend 
their  right  to  advance  their  formula  for 
the  improvement  of  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can society  so  as  to  pt^rmlt  greater  politi- 
cal understanding  and  participation. 

I  was  vaguely  reassured  by  their  state- 
ment that  "we  are,  of  course,  not 
opposed  to  rationality,"  but  their  treat- 
ment  demonstrates    a  disdain   for   ra- 


tionality, and  an  indifference  to  or  an 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  communism's 
ideology  and  its  clearly  stated  goals. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  authors'  lack 
of  real  understanding  of  the  high  pur- 
poses of  our  own  Republic.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  dialog  that  has  occupied 
many  great  American  minds  in  recent 
years  with  regard  to  national  purpose, 
but  I  would  hope  that  I  could  offer  at 
least  a  brief  restatement  of  what  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  deem  to  be 
the  rationale  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  hope  that  the  authors  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  United  States  is 
in  business  as  a  nation  to  provide  an  en- 
vironment in  which  men  may  live  in 
liberty  and  dignity  with  an  opportunity 
tc  pursue  their  highest  spiritual,  social, 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  aspira- 
tions. I  would  agree  with  Doctors  Rels- 
man and  Maccoby  that  perhaps  our  Na- 
tion is  not  fully  achieving  its  purposes, 
but  these,  nonetheless,  are,  I  think, 
the  noble  goals  to  which  our  national  ex- 
istence is  directed. 

I  sp>eak  today  as  one  as  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  achievement  of  a  ra- 
tional ipeace  as  are  the  noted  authors  of 
"The  American  Crisis."  I  speak  as  one 
who  spent  a  number  of  years  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  one  of  our  great  American  univer- 
sities. I  speak  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
to  create  the  Arms  Control  Agency, 
enacted  by  this  Congress  last  year.  I 
speak  as  one  who  testified  in  favor  of  the 
bill  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  anticipating  the  need  for 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  ter- 
rible problems  that  the  prospect  of  nu- 
clear war  creates.  But  I  say  to  Dr.  Reis- 
man  and  Dr.  Maccoby  that  in  order  to 
create  the  political  milieu  in  which  al- 
ternatives may  be  effectively  discussed 
they  must  first  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  completely  ignoring  the  essential  fact 
oi  the  cold  war  and  of  the  nuclear  age: 
the  dedication  of  the  Communist  world 
to  enslave  freemen. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  authors,  to  whom 
is  available  the  entire  history  of  the 
Communist  movement,  insist  that  the 
Communist  leaders,  from  Marx  and  En- 
gels  to  Khrushchev  and  Mao,  are  not  to 
be  believed  when  they  proclaim  as  their 
goal  the  total  victory  of  communism ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  contend  that  some- 
how they  are  men  to  be  credited  with 
the  same  standsu-ds  of  decency,  integrity. 
and  justice  that  govern  freemen. 

They  say,  "it  is  wrong  to  insist  that 
one  must  choose  between  slavery  or 
freedom,"  but  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
that  is  exactly  the  choice  world  com- 
munism offers. 

They  say  that  some  Americans  put 
"full  blame  on  the  Russians,"  but  they 
refuse  to  remember  that  every  tension, 
every  crisis,  has  come  about  because  of 
the  belligerence  of  Communist  leaders. 

I  was  troubled,  too,  by  the  statement 
that  "as  the  cold  war  continues,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  di£BcuIt  for  decent 
Americans,  humane  enough  to  prefer 
peace  to  an  egocentric  national  honor, 
to  be  outs[>oken  and  genuinely  anti- 
Communist."  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  decent 
and  humane  Americans  are  anti -Com- 


munist, and  will  remain  so,  proudly 
and  confidently,  so  long  as  communism 
remains  a  threat  to  the  peace,  freedom, 
and  Justice  of  the  world.  They  will  re- 
main so,  in  spite  of  their  preference  for 
peace,  imtll  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  Communist  world  has  given  up 
its  imperialistic  ambitions. 

But.  let  me  return  to  the  authors' 
main  thesis.  I  find  it  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  their  political  paranoia.  Without 
taking  anything  away  from  the  British,  I 
think  it  is  no  more  difficult  for  a  man, 
fired  with  honesty  and  conviction,  to  dis- 
cuss alternatives  to  nuclear  war  in  the 
United  States  than  it  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  less  interested,  less 
aware,  less  intelligent,  less  objective,  or 
less  concerned  than  are  their  British 
cousins.  If  the  words  of  the  left  are  not 
heeded,  perhaps  the  fault  lies  with  them. 
Perhaps  the  contempt  which  some 
spokesmen  of  the  left  have  for  many 
aspects  of  American  life  and  for  many 
personalities  on  the  American  scene  has 
caused  an  erosion  of  public  confidence  in 
their  pronouncements.  Perhaps  the 
failure  of  the  left  fully  to  imderstand  the 
basic  ingredients  of  the  cold  war  equa- 
tion has  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
their  conclusions. 

The  United  States  has,  again  and 
again,  demonstrated  its  disposition  to 
negotiate,  its  willingness  to  work  toward 
a  program  for  meaningful  arms  control. 
I,  for  one,  h(H>e  that  these  efforts  will 
continue,  but  I  hope,  too,  ttuit  those 
Americans  whose  Intellectual  achieve- 
ments guarantee  their  words  wide  circu- 
lation, will  take  a  secood  look  at  the 
history  of  the  last  20  years.  It  was 
Bernard  Baruch  who  said  : 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  hU  own  opinion, 
but  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  wrong  in  his 

facts. 

As  the  authors  said:  \ 

Human  reason,  slender  threat  though  it 
be.  Is  the  thread  on  which  our  hopes  hang. 

But  let  them  know  that  reason,  no 
matter  how  perfect,  applied  to  faulty 
facts  can  but  lead  to  error. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Democrats  who 
control  this  administration  and  this 
Ccmgress  will  not  be  seduced.  The  road 
of  error  is  not  the  road  to  peace. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  much  interest,  and,  I  might  add, 
concern,  the  essay  by  James  Warburg 
on  "A  ^Reexamination  of  American  For- 
eign Policy,"  chapter  2  in  "The  Liberal 
Papers."  For  those  of  you  who  have 
swallowed  the  line  that  the  authors  of 
these  essays  and  their  views  bear  no 
relation  to  the  sponsoring  liberal  proj- 
ect Congressmen  or  to  their  philosophy, 
I  would  like  to  present  this  fact: 

On  page  12294,  Congressional  Record, 
volume  106,  part  9,  a  rough  deal  of  "The 
Liberal  Papers"  was  read  into  the 
Record  by  Representative  Johnson,  of 
Colorado,  a  member  of  the  project.  It 
was  identified  as  "a  working  statement 
prepared  at  the  request  of  a  group  of 
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vs.  Congressmen — the  liberal  project. " 
The  auUvw  of  fcbe  "working  stiuemenl" 
Ls  identiAed  aa  one  Jamea  P.  Warburg, 
lone  known  for  his  Intemationaliat  and 
world  federaUon  views. 

The  recent  attempt  to  "divorce"  the 
liberal  project  from  the  appeasement 
proposals  in  its  "Liberal  Papers"  cannot 
be  accomplished  that  easily.  The  E>emo- 
crat  "Liberal  Papers"  are  the  &rst  docu- 
mented example  of  wild  extremism  to 
come  from  either  major  political  party. 
as  Chairman  Miller  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  has  well  expressed 
it. 

Let  me  first  of  all  summarize  some  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Warburg,  who  is  an  author  of  "The  West 
in  Crisis."  This  Is  ironical,  since  the  pro- 
posals he  makes  would  bring  the  crisis 
to  a  head  and  ultimately  to  a  disastrous 
surrender  of  the  principles  the  free  world 
holds  dear.  I  wonder  how  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
agree  with  a  majority  of  the  foUowmg: 

First.  The  alliance  with  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  serves  more  to  provoke  than  to 
ward  off  attack. 

Second.  Prom  the  Western  point  of 
view.  West  Berlin  is  of  no  particular 
value. 

Third.  A  revision  of  U.S.  policy  should 
take  place  with  respect  to  those  nations 
which  are  not  now  members  of  the 
U_N. — notably  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Outer  Mongolia,  and  the  pres- 
ently divided  nations  of  Germany.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  We  must  expect  and  accept 
"the  more  or  less  permanent  partition  of 
Germany,  which  implies  the  recognition 
of  the  East  German  state  and  accept- 
ance of  the  status  quo  in  Eastern 
Europe."  This  presents  an  alternative. 
to  forgo  Germany's  participation  in 
Western  Europe's  defense. 

Fifth  Withdrawal  of  Soviet  coercive 
power  from  East  Germany  and  a  coun- 
tervailint?  withdrawal  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Prench  farces  perhaps  no  farther 
than  to  Che  west  bank  of  the  Riune. 

Sixth.  The  Polish  Rapacki  plan  i.s 
advocated  for  reunifying  Germany  at 
the  price  of  its  military  neutralization 

Seventh.  "Obviously  the  Umted  States 
cannot,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  Continent. 
Nor  can  it.  overnight,  liquidate  its  t>ase.s. 
But  the  United  States  could,  we  thiiik. 
recogniae  that  this  is  what  it  eventuaHy 
wants  to  do.  when  and  If  peace  in  Europe 
and  eLsewhere  is  assured." 

Eighth.  Liberalization  of  our  "restric- 
tive trade  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Ninth.  "The  United  States  should  be- 
gin by  recognizing  Peiping's  unquesUon- 
ably  valid  claim  to  the  offshore  islands — 
Quemoy  and  Matsu." 

Tenth.  "The  native  population  of  Tai- 
wan and  the  Pescadores  be  permitted 
to  decide  by  plebiscite  whether  they 
wish  to  become  part  of  mainland  China.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  once  more  have  10 
commandments  of  so-called  accommoda- 
tion penned  under  the  auspices  of  the 
apostles  of  appeasement  and  the  di.sciple.s 
of  defeat.  I  disagree  vigorously  with 
each  of  the  10  points  above  as  we!l  as 
with  many  other  Ideas  and  suggestions 


and  statements  of  supposed  fact  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Warburg's  article.  Li  light 
of  this  disagreement.  I  was  most  inter- 
ested in  the  .uithor's  conclusion  on  pa^e 
95  that  "this  document  represents  a  gen- 
eral consensus  of  those  who  offer  It  for 
the  consideration  of  their  colleagues  and 
constituents  without  tiinding  any  indi- 
vidual to  every  specific  recommendation 
therein  contained."  This  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  some  Congressmen  agreed  gen- 
erally in  a  consensus  of  views  on  this 
I>apcr  if  not  others.  The  author  has  ipso 
facto  wrecked  the  claim  of  certain  Mem- 
t>ers  of  this  txxly  that  the  leftwlng  cx- 
trcm:st  proposals  for  appeasing  Red 
China  and  Communist  Russia  are  the 
ideas  of  the  essay  authors  alone 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  this  body  I  will  oppose  the  policies 
advanced  by  this  author  and  many  other 
authors  of  ess.iys  in  "The  Liberal  Papers" 
series.  I  will  certainly  oppose  allowing 
Europe  to  be  handed  over  to  the  enemy 
on  a  platter  of  platitudes.  I  will  resist 
the  efforts  to  have  the  United  States  di.s- 
arm  unilaterally  without  regard  for  the 
cold  war  which  has  been  thrust  'ipon 
us.  I  would  icsist  policies  which  would 
allow  Communist  China  to  become  the 
masters  of  Aiia  by  our  own  inactions 
I  will  vigorously  oppo.'-e  :ilIo\vint;  com- 
munism to  be  rewarded  by  favorable  pol- 
icies of  trade  and  aid.  And  I  would  be 
most  interested  in  hearing  at  this  point 
from  any  colleague  who  would 

It  has  been  said  that  "he  that  dipcreth 
a  pit  shall  fall  into  it"  The  Di^mocrat-s 
who  have  att.iclced  con.ser\ative  Rrptib- 
licans  and  who  have  tried  to  draw  a  link 
between  the  Ftppublican  Party  and  .«;ome 
uItraconserva:ive  groups  are  now  find- 
ins  out  that  guilt  by  as.scx'lation  works 
both  ways.  I  might  add  parenthetically 
that  it  has  n^t  been  conservativps  who 
have  worked  rvfrtime  on  plan.^  to  di.«;ann 
the  United  Stales  and  then  surrender  it 
piecemeal  to  I  he  Communi.5t  con5piracy 
I  rcfrret  sincerely  that  a  project  .^pon- 
.sored  by  Member.-  of  the  U..*?  Con-:re*!s 
should  culmii.ate  in  sugtrestion.s  of  this 
nature  m  a  publication  of  this  ♦yp^*,  much 
as  I  have  to  retrret  spreading  upon  the 
Record  the  suggestions  of  James  War- 
bur?  in  th's  regard. 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yiHd  to  my  col- 
league, the  c^tntlem.Tn  from  Connecticut 
'Mr  Steal! 

Mr  STBAL  Mr  Spetiker,  I  am  Pfrpr- 
cially  intrlcru-d  by  the  title  of  Walter 
MiUL's'  paper  It  i<  called  a  "Liberal 
Military  Drfen.se  Policy  " 

Frankly  I  never  con-sidered  defease  a 
partisan  i.vsu»  nor  one  which  could  be 
described  as  liberal  or  con.serrative  or  as 
anything'  but  American 

5>urely,  it  is  not  a  quality  of  a  mi?itar%' 
policy  to  be  lit)eral  or  anything  else  ex- 
cept efflctent  and  capable  of  carrylnij  out 
the  mi!?sinn  for  which  it  li^  designed. 

What  Ls  a  liberal  defen.se  poJiiy  sup- 
posed to  mear  ?  One  to  which  only  llb- 
eral."i  would  be  drawn?  One  which  would 
defend  only  liJeraLs'  A  more  liberal  use 
of  arms?  Or.e  which  would  comprise 
only  liberals*  Would  military  com- 
manders have  to  certify  to  their  belief 


in  spi'cifled  social  philosophies  before 
being  given  commands?  How  silly  can 
we  get? 

The  mllltar>'  is  a  tool  of  policy.  It  is 
a  means  of  achieving  and  enfon±ng  pol- 
icy. The  political  concepts  of  liberal 
and  conservative  or  anything  else  have 
no  place  In  a  discussion  of  military 
policy. 

Even  Mr.  Mlllis  admits  the  pointless- 
i^css  of  discussing  a  liberal  defense  pol- 
icy He  does  this.  In  fact,  with  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  article,  which 
reads: 

It  U  cUl&cvilt.  to  spetkk  in  terona  oi  a  spe- 
clticaliy  '°Ub<:rai"  defense  policy. 

It  is  not  only  difTk-ult.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
IS  impoasible. 

That  senf.ence  would  have  been  a  good 
place  to  end  the  article  but  it  does  not 
Instead.  Mr  Millis  latmrs  through  many 
words  to  arrive  at  the  conchislon: 

A  rntlnnal  military  fwtJibllshment  wtnild 
not  a\tter  rrry  (frwitly — from  what  hmm.  In 
tmct.  b««n  hiiiTuner«d  out  through  tb«  com- 
promise* and  cx>ntrovcralea  at  the  Blacn- 
bowrr    admiuiatrauon. 

By  the  time  he  has  reached  this  con- 
clusion, he  is  no  lonper  talking  about  a 
liberal  lioluy  anyway  but  is  referring  to 
a  "rational"  pt)licy.  This  makes  more 
.sense  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "rational" 
would  have  been  a  Kood  standard  for 
the   writers   of   all    these   papers.  ' 

To  be  fair.  Mr.  Millls'  paper  does 
not  really  helon'^  in  this  curious  collec- 
tinn.  The  wonder  Is  that  he  wrote  It  at 
all  or  allowed  its  publication  in  this 
form 

This  exercise  in  .stating  the  obvious 
would  have  value  only  if  It  brought  a 
fresh  and  enlitrhtening  view  but  It  does 
not  do  even  that  By  introducing  the 
tlioupht  of  a  liberal  defense  policy,  the 
issue  Is  muddied  and  we  really  do  not 
know   what   to  conclude   from   it 

The  fact  that  the  attempt  Is  made  to 
label  a  military  policy  as  liberal — and 
I  stress  that  it  is  the  sponsors  of  this 
project  who  do  so  and  not  Mr.  Millls — 
reveals  an  alarmlm;  fuzziness  of  thought. 
It  sajrs  nothln^r  u.seful  about  military  pol- 
icy but  it  says  a  great  deal  about  the 
.spon.sors  them.selves. 

By  a.scribing  a  political  attribute  to 
military  policy,  these  .self-descril>ed  lib- 
erals .seem  to  t>e  upgrading  the  role  of 
the  military  in  national  pollo'  I  sub- 
mit   that   this   is    a   dangerous   line. 

It  is.  in  fact,  a  line  about  which  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  him.self  warned  In  his 
farewell  message  to  the  Nation  at  the 
end  of  his  term  as  President.  An  exten- 
sion of  this  line  would  lead  to  the  domi- 
nance of  national  policy  by  the  Indu.s- 
tr1al-milltar>'  complex  in  thl.s  country 
and  the  tool  would  then  become  the  de- 
-signer;  the  .^errant  would  become  the 
ma.ster 

I  cannot  l»clieve  this  is  what  the  "Lib- 
eral Paper"  siTonsors  of  anyone  else  hi 
the  country  really  want  to  happen. 

Mr  Mlllis  discusses  the  horrible  pros- 
pect of  a  continued,  competitive  build- 
up of  two  colo.«!saI  time  bombs,  the  So- 
viets and  ourselves,  bound,  he  ."wys,  to 
."!et  each  other  off  ."woner  or  later  and  de- 
stroy mankind  in  an  atomic  holocau.5t 
The  continnance  of  a  balance  of  terror 
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is  a  horrible  prospect.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
only  worse  prospect  firould  be  the  lack  of 
any  balance  at  alL 

Mr.  Millis  presents  no  alternative. 
however. 

Several  times,  tnis  year,  various 
groups  and  individuals  called  at  my 
ofRce  to  talk  about  ix-ace  and  the  "pes^ce 
race."  Like  Mr.  Millis  they  feared  the 
present  balance  of  terror  and  the  time- 
bomb  situation.  Th;  latest  suggestion 
I  heard  was  that  we  should  take  the 
initiative  in  disarmament  to  show  the 
Soviets  we  really  me.in  no  harm.  The 
suggestion  was  that  we  abandon  one  of 
our  overseas  military  bases,  just  one,  to 
show  the  Soviets  we  can  be  trusted  and 
that  we  really  mean  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  the  quick- 
est way  I  know  of  to  encourage  aggres- 
sion. And  if  this  represents  so-called 
liberal  thinking  on  how  to  use  the  mili- 
tary, it  should  be  ondemned  out  of 
hand. 

Arms  are  a  symptom  and  not  in  them- 
selves a  basic  cause  of  tension.  Throw- 
ing arms  away  will  not  remove  the 
causes  of  tension  any  more  than  throw- 
ing out  the  medicine  cbest  will  cure  dis- 
ease. And.  until  the  basic  causes  are  re- 
moved, it  would  be  folly  to  proceed  in 
Uie   world    without  p.'otection. 

The  basic  cause  of  world  tension  to- 
day is  the  Communist  subjugation  of 
more  than  a  third  of  mankind.  Blhru- 
shchev  can  relieve  these  tensions  by 
freeing  his  colonial  umpire  from  So- 
viet domination. 

Until  he  does,  the  policy  of  deterrence 
through  strength  is  our  only  hope  of 
keeping  peace.  And  this  fact  makes  it 
not  only  a  hope  but  a  sacred  obligation. 

We  know  it  works  although  it  has  been 
condemned  as  "brinkmanship."  In  1958, 
the  Communists  gave  us  a  6  months' 
ultimatum  on  Berlin.  President  Eisen- 
hower refused  to  comply.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  6-month  .period  a  reporter 
asked  him  at  a  press  conference: 

What  wUl  happen  ztCKt  week  wiien  the 
ultimatum  expires  aod  the  Communlsta 
move  with  force  against  Berlin? 

And  the  President  prevented  a  war 
with  seven  words: 

It  would  not  be  a  grour.d  war. 

The  Soviets  got  the  message  and  the 
expiiation  date  came  imd  went.  There 
are  many  other  examples. 

I  have  observed  that  many  of  the  self- 
described  liberals  cor.sistently  express 
greater  concern  over  tlie  totalitarianism 
of  the  right  than  the^'  do  of  the  left — 
communism.  The  rational  man  recog- 
nizes both  as  evils  anci  does  not  seek  to 
draw  fine  distinction.';  between  Khru- 
shchcvs  and  the  Hitlers  of  this  world. 

Both  kinds  have  totf.l  victory  for  their 
goals — goals  that  mary  of  the  self -de- 
scribed liberals  refus<^  to  recognize  in 
spite  of  the  constantly  repeated  state- 
ments of  the  despots  themselves.  "We 
will  bury  you."  says  Khrushchev,  direct- 
ly and  in  himdreds  of  other  ways,  forti- 
fied by  the  deeds  and  words  of  Marx, 
Lenin.  Stalin,  and  all  tie  principal  Com- 
munist gods.  Yet.  the  fuzzy  minded  re- 
fuse to  believe  them. 

If  "The  Liberal  Papers"  purport  the  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States,  militarily. 


to  be  total  disarmament  at  this  time  I 
submit  that  their  sponsors  and  authors 
are  naive  and  most  Ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  of  communism  and  its  goals  in 
the  cold  war. 

In  the  context  of  "The  Liberal  Papers" 
it  is  only  fair  to  ask  if  the  notion  of  a 
liberal  defense  policy  suggests  more  of 
this  attitude  and  does  it  stiggest  further 
concessions  to  the  Soviets. 

Insofar  as  it  may  have  influence  on  our 
present  administration,  this  notion  Is  a 
dangerous  one.  It  suggests  that  we 
maneuver  with  the  Soviets  not  on  the 
basis  of  reality  but  on  the  basis  of  the  So- 
viet conception  of  reality.  It  is  a  view 
that  we  cannot  allow  to  prevail. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Several  times  this  after- 
noon a  colleague  of  my  congressional 
delegation  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
mentioned.  In  the  interest  of  fairplay, 
I  would  like  to  find  out  whether  he  was 
notified  that  this  series  of  speeches  was 
to  be  given  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  Inform  the  gentleman  that  noti- 
fication of  the  reservation  of  Ume  for 
this  emposium  was  sent  in  writing  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  who  at  any  time 
had  been  associated  in  any  way  with  the 
liberal  project.  Including  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Representative  Kastkn- 

IRIZR. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  have  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  another  in 
the  series  of  "The  Liberal  Papers"  was 
written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Waskow,  former 
assistant  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Congressman  Kastenmeier.  and  en- 
titled "The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Deterrence."  While  chapter  3  of  the 
collection  of  essays,  dealt  with  some 
lucid  examinations  into  the  military  and 
defense  policies  of  our  Nation,  chapter 
4  reveals  a  complete  disregard  of  this 
Nation's  experiences  since  1945  and,  if 
its  suggestions  were  followed,  would  lead 
us  to  surrender  on  the  Installment  plan 
to  a  nation  and  a  philosophy  which  Is 
atheistic  by  definition  and  sworn  to  de- 
stroy us  and  bury  us — to  hang  us  from 
our  capitalistic  lampposts. 

The  staff  director  of  these  papers  was 
Mr.  Marcus  Raskin,  who  now  serves  on 
the  National  Seciu-ity  Council,  and  more 
recently  at  Geneva  in  the  disarmament 
conferences;  also  served  on  the  same 
congressional  staff  as  did  Mr.  Waskow. 
I  hope  that  this  is  not  an  indication  that 
the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  these  au- 
thors also  represents  the  feelings  of 
their  former  congressional  employer,  or 
of  the  other  11  men  who  originally 
founded  the  liberal  project,  or  of  the 
others  in  the  House  who  were  close  to 
them  In  political  philosophy. 

This  paper,  written  by  Mr.  Waskow, 
disclaims  the  defensive  theorists  of  every 
administration  since  World  War  n.  It 
ridicules  the  idea  of  civil  defense,  and 
once  more  sets  up  strawmen  and  tears 


them  down.  This  time  by  claiming  that 
three  theories  of  defense  exist — ^first, 
counterforce;  second,  combined  deter- 
rence; and,  third,  a  mixture  of  the  first 
two.  Each  of  these  theories  is  dismissed 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

In  a  few  himdred  ill-chosen  words.  Mr. 
Waskow  ridicules  any  notion  that  there 
can  be  an  effective  deterrent  and  offers 
instead  only  the  hope  that  we  can  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  international  arrange- 
ments for  effective  arms  reductions  and 
control  leading  to  disarmament. 

Now  everyone  in  America  and  in  the 
world  is  all  for  arms  control,  on  proper 
and  meaningful  terms.  But  most  Amer- 
icans have  been  following  the  recent 
talks  at  Geneva,  and  have  pondered  the 
fate  of  previous  pacts  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  so  this  author.  He  feels  that 
Soviet  disarmament  proposals  have  ac- 
cepted the  idea  of  careful  Inspection  and 
enforcement.  If  this  were  the  proper 
conclusion  we  would  have  concluded 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviets 
years  ago.  But  General  Eisenhower,  who 
has  dealt  with  the  Soviets  both  as  Presi- 
dent and  as  supreme  military  leader, 
concludes  that  the  Soviets  have  no  in- 
tention of  making  any  agreement  of  any 
kind  where  effective  inspection  In  appro- 
priate areas  must  be  accepted  by  them 
as  a  necessary  condition. 

The  author  suggests  the  creation  of  a 
National  Peace  Agency.  We  now  have 
an  Arms  Control  Agency,  formed  after 
this  article  was  written,  but  which  ac- 
complished little  in  concrete  results, 
either  In  atomic  test  bans  or  in  general 
arms  control,  nor  will  It,  until  world 
communism  by  some  magic  transforms 
its  goal  of  world  conquest,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Its  present  leader,  will  happen 
"when  shrimp  learn  to  whistle." 

The  author  also  wants  the  President  to 
sign  a  treaty  for  an  atomic  test  ban,  stat- 
ing "that  atomic  testing  is  not  vital  to 
American  military  security  because  it 
involves  only  a  marginal  addition  to  fire- 
power, and  no  addition  to  all  to  delivery 
capability." 

He  conveniently  overlooks  the  fact, 
that  leaders  of  both  parties  now  are 
aware  that  Russia  made  major  strides 
toward  nullifying  our  nuclear  supremacy 
last  fall;  and  that  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
resiune  our  own  atmospheric  testing,  if 
we  are  not  to  be  caught  in  a  nuclear 
weapons  gap.  ^ 

He  conveniently  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  apparently  made 
important  strides  in  the  all-important 
development  of  an  antimissile  missile, 
with  implications  that  far  exceed  in  vital 
security  any  marginal  addition  to  fire- 
PKJwer. 

Mr.  Waskow  apparently  has  gone  to 
some  lengths  to  probe  the  motives  and 
minds  of  America's  military  planners, 
but  he  has  failed  completely  to  probe 
the  motives  and  minds  of  our  Soviet 
counterparts.  And  here  is  where  he 
misses  the  point  entirely. 

For  he  assumes  that  the  Communists 
and  the  non -Communists  think  alike: 
that  what  is  rational  to  us.  is  also  ra- 
tional to  the  Communist  leaders.  He 
expects  the  Communists  to  react  as 
Judaco-Chi-istians  and  to  exercise  the 
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^me  judgment,  passions,  and  sensibili- 
ties of  the  Christian  world.  He  expects 
r.o  bargain  on  the  basis  of  what  is  theirs 
is  theirs,  and  that  what  is  ours  is  for 
negotiation. 

In  effect,  he  says  that  what  makes 
sense  to  us.  should  also  make  sense  to  the 
Communists;  forgetting  all  the  time  that 
from  Its  very  inception,  communism  has 
had  world  domination,  spelled  out  as  its 
ultmiate  goal  by  every  leader  since  Karl 
Marx.  Its  status  must  be  accepted  as 
more  than  just  another  political  belief. 
or  party 

Thus,  while  disarmament  to  us  repre- 
sents a  worthy  goal  of  mankind,  to  the 
Communist  u  represents  only  another 
means  toward  their  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation, to  be  ignored  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity when  it  is  in  their  best  interest 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  America  must  not  agree  to 
disarmament,  without  absolute  assur- 
ance that  such  disarmament  will  he  ac- 
companied by  bilaterally  agreed  to— and 
thoroughly  enforceable — inspection  con- 
trols, which  cannot  be  circumvented 

It  is  much  easier  to  understand  the 
Communists  refusal  to  accept  interna- 
tional inspection;  when  we  realize  that 
such  inspections  would  remove  the  pos- 
sibility for  abruptly  breaking  the  agree- 
ment, when  the  time  and  circumstances 
are  right — for  them. 

If  Mr.  Waskow  had  explored  the  Com- 
munist mind,  if  he  had  delved  into  the 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  he  would 
find  that  his  assumptions  are  based  on 
footings  of  sand 

The  author  states : 

An  lnt«rnat!or)al  p<3Uce  force  does  not.  have 
to  be  all-powerful  to  be  eflective  It  Is  the 
probability  of  discovery  and  punishment 
that  restraln.s  (Timlnal  action 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  prisons  are 
filled  with  criminals  who.  lacking  re- 
sponsibility, were  not  restrained  by  the 
probability  of  discovery  and  punishment 
Why,  then,  should  we  expect  dedicated 
Communists  to  be  restrained'' 

Were  they  "restrained"  in  HunKary 
by  the  probability  of  discovery"'  Were 
they  "restrained"  in  Tibet "^  Were  they 
"restrained"  in  Korea''  Were  they  "re- 
strained" in  Berlin' 

If  Mr  Waskow  would  come  down  from 
his  ivory  tower  and  face  the  hard 
reality  of  Communist  goals,  he  would 
know  that  communism  will  only  be  re- 
strained by  the  absolute  knowledge  that 
thus  country  poR.sesses  the  power  and  the 
will  to  meet  aRuression  with  force 

Once  convinced  of  our  determination, 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  com- 
munism will  still  seek  its  goal  of  world 
domination;  but  at  least  it  will  confine 
its  efforts  to  economic  and  political 
pressures,  short  of  war. 

It  is  our  considered  and  sincere  belief 
that  the  United  States  must  sustain  a 
credible  margin  of  superiority  in  mili- 
tary strength  This  is  far  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  fancies  and  reveries  aimed 
at  launching  a  phantom  world,  which 
Is — to  all  intents  and  purpose — what 
these  split-level  intellectuals  propose  in 
their  design  for  defeat. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  premise 
of  chapter  4  is  wrong  in  that  the  writer 
assumes   that  ultimate  peace   is   a   tnip 


Koal  of  both  sides     1\)  us  it  is     To  tht-m 
it  IS  a  device  only 

Secondly  thi.'  article  is  one  more  ex- 
ample of  an  att<?mpt  to  imbue  our  lead- 
ers with  the  disarmament — we  have  Kot 
to  have  it  or  we  all  die  agitations  none 
of  us  wish  amlation  for  impos.sible  di.s- 
armament  prop^:>sals  to  weaken  our  will 
to  resist 

Finally,  in  cie  ulinK  deterrents  or  ade- 
quate arms,  h>'  reflects  the  lack  of  real- 
ism bas*'d  on  facts  .so  often  exhibited  by 
the  .social  elite  and  planners 

Mr  .STAFFXDUD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  coi  tribution 

Mr  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  my  colleaiiue  from 
Iowa  I  Mr   Bromweli.  ' 

Mr  BKOMWFLL  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  implications  of  Prof 
Charles  Osyooc  s  paper  on  "Reciprocal 
Initiative."  one  of  the  more  naive  ap- 
proaches to  thr  cold  war  and  our  poli- 
cies to  combat  it  In  effect.  Professor 
Osgood  .seems  to  feel  that  the  cold  war 
IS  th,'  result  of  a  titanic  misunderstand- 
ing between  East  and  West,  and  that  to 
relax  existing'  tensions  we  should  and 
must  takf  unih.teral  action  which  would 
apj)ease  the  Comnuinist  a«i:res.sor. 

At  treat  lentrth  and  with  great  techni- 
cal .sophisticat.on,  he  has  put  the  old 
propasition  "if  you  mvc  a  little  you  re- 
ceive a  little,"  iind  amplified  it  to  if  you 
sive  a  lot  you  may  receive  a  lot   ' 

In  my  opinion  his  basic  error  is  in  mis- 
judKinij  thf^  motive  of  the  dictators  who 
dominate  the  Communist  'Aorld  and  .seek 
to  control  us  a.'l 

The  United  5-tates  has  tried  since  1945 
to  pr»\serve  the  peace  by  any  and  all 
feasible  action.'^,  unilaterial,  bilateral  and 
multilateral  Yet  the  Soviet  Union  has 
rejected  any  of  these  actions  which 
failed  to  advance  the  coals  of  world 
communism  How  now  can  Proff.s.sor 
Os^ixKi  be  certain  that  the  unilateral 
acts  he  suL'i^rsU-,  will  induce  reciproca- 
tion by  an  enemy  sworn  to  destroy  us' 
Even  he  admit.'  that  one  side  may  try  to 
take  advantaut  of  tiie  other's  unilateral 
actions,  and  tl  at  this,  of  course,  is  the 
ri.sk  we  take  It  is  indeed  ironical  that 
the  same  forces  who  accused  us  of  brinn- 
in«  the  United  State's  to  the  brink  of  war 
by  sound  defense  policies  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  would  take  the  risks  of 
di.sillusion.  def -at,  and  disaster  by  en- 
couraging us  to  abandon  any  .semblance 
of  free  world  .'upremacy  as  we  know  it 
today 

As  Americar-.s  we  all  know  that  the 
stated  aims  of  communism  are  the  de- 
struction of  Capitalism,  tlie  subversion 
of  the  free  .soeieties,  and  ultimate  world 
domination  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
said  that  he  intends  t«  bury  as  and  that 
our  grandchildren  will  live  under  com- 
munism Lenin  warned  that  ultimat«-ly, 
one  or  the  other— side — must  conquer 
We  believe  that  it  will  be  the  side  with 
the  steadiest  nerves,  the  most  flexible 
strategy,  the  greatest  resources,  the  most 
balanced  forces,  and  the  will  to  prevail, 
not  in  destruct  on  but  in  liberation 

This  Professor  Osgood  hua  denied  us 
by  agreeing  that  a  Communist  victory 
would  certainly  not  be  .so  great  a  disaster 
as  the  extinction  of  human  life  This 
Profe-^.sor   Osi,"  »jd    further  denies   us   by 


insisting  that  we  would  ultimately  lose 
an  arms  race  This  Profe.ssor  Osgood 
further  questions  by  reasoning  that  the 
totalitarian  system  seems  better  able  to 
wak^e  a  conflict  on  these  terms  than  a 
democratic  s>st<'m 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to  know 
what  IS  the  u.se  of  filling  our  arms  with 
weapons  if  we  let  the  enemy  disarm  our 
brain-s'  The  unilateral  actions  Profes- 
.sor  Os«o<xl  would  have  us  take  would 
parrot  almost  exactly  the  desires  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  in  fact,  would  reach 
far  beyond  their  wildest  dreams  of 
hoped-for  American  actions  of  appease- 
ment The.se  actions  would  demoralize 
and  disrupt  our  system  of  alliances,  de- 
stroy our  military  might,  and  finally  sub- 
vert any  will  remaining  among  our  citi- 
zenry to  resust  the  onslaught  of  atheistic 
world  communi.sm 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply 
this — Osi-'ood  feels  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  world  coniniunism  are  not  our 
enemy  He  ref  u.ses  to  accept  the  goals  of 
commuiHsm  to  be  those  stated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  or  to  raise  one 
f'nyer  of  defense  anainst  them.  He  feels 
that  as  far  as  summit  conferences  and 
arms  control  are  concerned,  our  media 
people  jumped  on  the  blame-it-all- 
on-Khrushchev  bandwagon  in  the  face 
of  r\  idence  of  a  Kood  share  of  culpability 
on  our  own  side  and  at  the  expense  of 
healthy  self -criticism  He  admittedly 
feels  that  we  are  treating  Khrushchev. 
Soviet  Russia  Red  China,  world  com- 
riMini.Mii.  Soviet  a«t;rt'ssion.  and  similar 
factors  as  a  emantic  botey  man  For  ex- 
ample, he  feels  there  is  probably  nothing 
more  Communist  about  Castro  Cuba 
than  there  is  dem(X'ratic  about  Franco 
Spain 

It  IS  dangerous  for  the  American 
tx'ople  and  for  the  free  world  to  feel 
that  such  preposterous  whitewashing  of 
c oriiiiiunism  can  repre.sent  the  thoughts 
.ind  •.  ie\^:,  of  a  portion  of  the  Democratic 
membership  of  the  House  to  say  nothing 
of  actual  members  of  this  administra- 
tion as  some  of  the  study  paper  authors 
have  btroMie  However.  Professor  Os- 
good has  been  a  consultant  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Defense  Analysis  when  it 
v^as  doinu  work  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  arms  control  studies  under 
Project  Vulcan  and  Marcus  Raskin  has 
appeared  at  Geneva  as  an  adviser  to 
tiie  U  S  disarmament  delegation  in  its 
talks  with  Soviet  Ru.ssia  The  use  of 
purveyors  of  logic  such  as  contained  in 
this  paper  on  American  agencies  for 
arms  control  points  the  question  of 
whether  the  Liberal  Papers  are  in  opera- 
tive fact  a  primer  for  policy  making  on 
the  New  Frontier 

U't  me  list  for  you  just  what  unilateral 
steps  Profe.ssor  Osgood  suggests  hypo- 
thetically  be  taken  in  order  to  achieve  a 
better  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union  so  that  relaxation  of  tensions 
mlKht  re.sult;  asking  you  to  identify  or 
not  identify  these  steps  with  currently 
discussed  national  policy  as  the  facts 
direct  you 

First  Making'  public  all  medical  In- 
fo!-mation  concerning  man  in  space. 

Second  Lifting  all  discriminatory 
trade  and  travel  restrictions  with  respect 
to  Communist  China. 
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Third.  A  unilateral  test  ban  which 
will  be  oontinued  indefinitely. 

Fourth.  Move  the  seating  of  B«d 
China  In  the  U.N. 

Fifth.  Denuclearisation  of  one  of  our 
oversea  bases  in  Japan. 

Sixth.  Inviting  the  Soviet  Union  to 
plug  in  on  our  DEW — early  warning 
system — line. 

Seventh.  Supervision  of  all  launchings 
of  Aights  into  outer  space  by  the  XJU. 

Eighth.  Demilitarizaiion  of  the  Islands 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsj — turning  them 
over  to  proper  authori  Jes  on  the  main* 
land. 

Ninth.  Substitution  of  Communist 
China  for  Nationalist  (Jhina  on  the  U.N. 
Security  Council. 

Tenth.  Opening  of  the  United  States 
unilaterally  to  inspectiCAn  and  monitoring 
by  authorized  U.N.  tea:ns. 

Professor  Osgood  asks  if  this  reads  like 
sometiiing  out  of  fantasy  and  science 
fiction.  In  reality,  it  reads  like  some- 
thing out  of  the  hop&>  and  aspirations 
of  the  Conununist  Party  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  leaders  It  is  not  sense, 
it  is  suicide  It  is  not  advantageous,  it 
is  appeasement.  These  10  command- 
ments by  the  "12  disciples  of  defeat" 
are  a  sorry  chapter  on  the  record  of 
America  when  compared  with  a  state- 
ment like  "I  have  catly  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country."  Thi  American  people 
must  realize  that  'The  Liberal  Papers" 
threaten  to  place  "Detter  Red  than 
dead"  in  the  annals  of  American  history 
with  the  anemic  delica:y  which  indicates 
unwillingness  to  oppo&?  communism  and 
reluctance  to  stand  up  for  the  values 
and  goals  of  Americar.  freedom. 

It  is  the  same  tired,  old,  tragically  un- 
successful formula  of  conciliation,  ap- 
peasement, and  defeat. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  .yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey  i 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  previous  speakers  have  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  designs  for  disaster 
which  the  authors  of  "The  Liberal 
Papers"  have  suggested.  I  want  to  con- 
centrate my  commeni.s  on  chapter  7 — 
an  essay  called  "Southeast  Asia  and  Ja- 
pan." written  by  Vera  Micheles  Dean. 
Professor  Dean  is  not  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administration,  and  for  that 
I  am  very  thankful.  What  she  advo- 
cates in  this  essay  can  be  put  very 
simply — first,  foreign  aid  to  all  Com- 
munist countries,  including  Communist 
China,  second,  continuation  of  our  pres- 
fnt  foreign  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia; and  third,  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  in  the  United  Nations.  In 
this  regard.  I  quote  tlie  following  para- 
;;raph  from  Professor  Dean's  essay  on 
pages  261  and  262: 

Nor  should  we  rrfuM  aid  to  CommunLgt 
countries.  If  aid  Is  requested.  We  are  al- 
ready ghlng  aid  to  Con.munist  countries  In 
Eastern  Europe-  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  eventuality  of  urdlluted  Communist 
reelmes  is  not  at  present  anticipated  in 
southeast  Asia.  However,  the  United  States 
mlRht  make  a  powerful  Unpresslon  on  coun- 
tries In  this  area  by  d«<  larlng  that  It  would 
be  ready  to  give  aid  to  Conununist  China. 
which   now   relies   almo-st   exclusively   on   fl- 


(lanclal  and  technological  aid  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  once  Pelplng  has  been  admitted 
to  represent  China  in  the  tTnlted  Nations. 

If  we  follow  Professor  Dean's  theory 
to  its  locical  oonclusion.  we  might  as  w^ 
throw  in  the  sponge  and  towel  and  give 
up  now.  She  not  only  suggests  that  we 
recognise  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  but  goes  considerably 
further  and  recommends  that  we  give 
aid  to  this  country  because  of  the  power- 
ful impression  we  would  make.  I  might 
say  that  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
Professor  Dean's  essay  is  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations,  itself,  has  labeled 
Communist  China  as  an  aggressor  na- 
tion, and  we  know  that  since  the  time 
that  label  was  applied,  the  Peiping  re- 
gime has  been  guilty  of  further  aggres- 
sion in  both  Tibet  and  India.  It  can 
scarcely  qualify  as  a  peace-loving  na- 
tion. Also  noticeably  not  mentioned  are 
some  of  the  numerous  reports  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  Nations — 
the  one.  for  example,  of  General  Ham- 
marskjold,  himself,  to  the  21st  session. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
these  reports  that  millions  of  people  in 
that  coimtry — farmers,  educators,  min- 
isters, and  priests — have  been  liquidated 
and  that  millions  more  have  been  forced 
into  slave  labor.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
documented  that  this  same  Commimist 
regime  Is  the  major  source  of  the  world- 
wide narcotics  trafHc  which  has  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  increase  in  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  ask  ourselves: 
Is  this  the  kind  of  tyranny  that  we 
should  encourage  by  our  foreign  aid? 
Rather  than  the  powerful  impression 
that  Professor  Dean  would  have  us  cre- 
ate, I  believe  we  would  be  making  per- 
manent an  oppressive  dictatorship 
which  does  not  purport  to  be  based  upon 
self-determination  of  the  people  and 
which,  in  fact,  has  destroyed  the  last 
hope  of  freedom  in  China.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  already  done  by 
more  than  $2.5  billion  of  foreign  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  Poland  is  another  good  ex- 
ample. In  neither  case  have  we  aided 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, but  rather  made  permanent 
Communist  regimes. 

I  will  grant  that  we  should  try  to  make 
a  powerful  impression,  not  by  conceding 
defeat  but  by  deciding  here  and  now 
that  we  must  win  the  cold  war  which 
has  been  thrust  upon  us.  Both  our  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid  and  our  policy  of 
trade  with  Communist  countries  are  ex- 
amples of  two  powerful  weapons  in  the 
cold  war  which  to  date  have  been  used 
least  effectively. 

The  American  people  should  be  aware 
of  our  policy  of  trade  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Export  Control  Act  under  the 
Ktoinedy  administration.  Last  year  I 
personally  protested  the  shipment  to 
Yugoslavia  of  6,250  tons  of  scrap  iron 
from  my  hometown  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 
I  do  not  criticize  the  scrap  dealers  for 
this,  but  I  do  criticize  the  Commerce  De- 
pai'tment  and  the  oflQcials  who  issued 
the  export  licenses.  I  point  out  also  that 
before  World  War  II,  no  less  a  person 
than  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  him- 
self, picketed  the  loading  of  scrap  iron 


for  Japan  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 
Public  sentiment  has  not  Changed,  al- 
though apparently  Mr.  Rusk's  views 
have. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has,  in 
my  opinion,  shown  great  laxity  In  per- 
mitting the  export  of  both  strategic  and 
nonstrategic  materials.  For  example, 
last  year  the  Commerce  Department  re- 
issued an  export  license  authorizing 
shipment  of  precision  ball-bearing 
manufacturing  grinding  machines  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  then  had  to  withdraw 
it — after  the  exertion  of  the  strongest 
possible  protest  from  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Another  bewildering 
action  by  the  Commerce  Department 
was  the  announcement  by  Secretary 
Hodges  on  June  22,  1961.  reversing  the 
long-standing  poUcy  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  stating  that  hence- 
forth, the  Commerce  Department  would 
issue  export  licenses  to  ship  U.S.  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  to  So- 
viet Russia  and  the  eastern  European 
Communist  countries.  Under  Mr. 
Hodges'  plan,  we  would  have  paid  ex- 
port subsidies  on  food  shipped  to  Com- 
munist Russia  and  her  satellites.  The 
House  was  keenly  aware  of  the  popular 
sentiment  against  this  action  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  adopted 
the  Latta  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
farm  bill,  and  declared  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  Congress  opposed  this.  But 
even  after  this  declaration  of  policy. 
Commerce  officials  have  said  they  were 
considering  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kxtchin  1 ,  chairman 
of  the  Select  Import-Export  Committee, 
summed  up  the  situation  very  well  when 
he  said  the  following: 

While  we  are  maintaining  the  peace  we 
may  t>e  losing  the  cold  war.  As  our  military 
pasture  and  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc  approach 
a  stalemate,  the  economic  phase  attains  the 
stattu  of  a  prime  and  strategic  operation. 
A  strong  and  afOrmative  poUcy  on  foods  and 
fibers  to  the  (Communist]  bloc  must  en- 
compass a  phUosophy  of  peace  for  food  as 
well  as  food  for  peace. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this 
statement.  It  is  time  we  realize  that 
trade  and  economic  sanctions  should  be 
used  as  a  powerful  persuader  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  Western  productivity, 
technical  know-how,  and  trade  can  be 
strong  weapons  for  us  to  use  in  the  cold 
war — but  only  if  the  administration 
realizes  that  the  Communist  world  badly 
needs  our  trade  and  is  dependent  upon 
it.  I  point  out  also  that  it  is  inconsistent 
for  our  Government,  while  striving  to 
impress  our  citizens  with  the  urgency  of 
the  hour,  to  call  for  the  largest  military 
budget  in  peacetime  history  and  to  call 
up  100,000  reservists,  but  at  the  same 
time  pour  in  foodstuffs  and  materials  to 
the  Communist  countries,  and  thereby 
make  life  easier  for  the  Communist  dic- 
tators. 

This  is  but  one  of  my  complaints  with 
Professor  Dean's  essay.  She  feels  that 
Sukarno  has  a  guided  democracy  in 
Indonesia.  She  downgrades  the  impor- 
tance of  Japan  to  the  free  world,  hinting 
that  Commimism  may  make  great  gains 
there  and  that  Japan  might  develop 
close    economic    ties    with    Communist 
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Chin*.  While  ihe  feeU  our  military  u- 
tUtance  program  Is  more  of  a  bxxrden 
than  a  boon  for  underdeveloped  ooun- 
tries,  she  goes  all  out  In  her  Inalstenee 
on  vast  quantities  of  economic  aid  for 
southeast  Asia.  I  think  she  goes  a  bit 
out  of  her  realm  to  suggest  that  we  pro- 
tect our  allies  by  long-range  missiles 
rather  tlian  a  build-up  of  local  forces  as 
in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

I  totally  disagree  with  her  conclusion 
on  page  253  that  we  should  prepare 
them — non-Western  areaa— as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  effective  participation  in  the 
world  community  of  the  20th  century, 
Irrespective  of  whether  these  cotmtrles 
have  strong  Communist  elements  or.  of 
their  own  free  choice,  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  members  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  This  statement,  along 
with  others  In  the  article,  malce  Professor 
Dean's  es«ay  a  suitable  companion  for 
the  other  essays  in  the  liberal  project 
which.  If  adopted  by  this  administration 
would  cripple  the  U.S.  defensive  position 
with  numerous  major  and  unilateral  con- 
cessions to  accommodate  Khrushchev 
and   the  Kremlin. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson! 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  IllinoLs  Mr 
Speaker,  continuing  an  analysis  of  "The 
Liberal  Papers,"  a  project  initiated  by  a 
dozen  Members  of  this  body.  I  would 
like  to  give  some  impressions  of  the 
article  on  "Communist  China  "  as  written 
by  Prof  Allen  Whiting,  who  has  taught 
courses  in  the  Par  East  at  several  uni- 
versities. It  is  by  no  means  an  unin- 
teresting article,  but  I  surely  wish  it  had 
not  been  written  under  circumstances 
which  leave  Members  of  this  body  some- 
what suspect  of  endorsing  Professor 
WhitinK's  dangerous  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

First  of  all.  while  he  admits  that  there 
has  been  some  provocation  from  the 
Chinese  Communists — such  as  Korea — 
he  obviously  feels  that  much  of  the  war- 
like cries  emanating  today  from  Peiping 
have  been  a  result  of  our  policies  toward 
them.  Why?  We  were  cruel  and  un- 
sporting to  the  Red  Chinese 

We  prohibited  Americana  from  enterin>? 
China  and  toolc  legal  action  against  thi.>se 
who  did  We  banned  the  lmp<jrtlng  nf  pub- 
lications fr  im  China,  except  to  acartenuc  and 
governmental  Institutions  We  fostered  an 
Imatfe  ~>t  a  fragrr\ented  China,  with  10  million 
persons  In  Taiwan  administered  by  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  supposedly  united  in  spirit  with 
their  900  million  fellow  countrymen  on  the 
mainland  Soniehow  the  fragments  would 
unite  to  overthrow  the  non-Chinese  or  So- 
viet-lmptised   regime   In   Petplng 

Well,  that  IS  surely  a  crying  shame 
Profes-sor  Whiting  obviously  would  have 
us  Ignore  the  fact  that  Chinese  Com- 
muni.st-s  are  as  determined  to  destroy  us 
as  are  Russian  Communists.  According 
to  him  wf  obviously  must  start  free  trade 
and  e-xchange  of  citizens  with  Rod  China 
We  must  tell  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  he 
is  through  and  somehow  admit  to  the 
Chinese  people  that  their  oppre.s.sive. 
oligarchical,  tyrannical  regime  mu.st  be 
recugni/ed  and  admitted  into  the  United 
Nation.s  becau.se  the  world  will  never  be 


emancipated  from  them.  We  must  face 
reality  and  endorse  for  all  time  the 
right  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
commit  wholesale  murder  and  make 
slaves  of  their  own  people,  as  they  In- 
tend to  do  to  the  whole  world  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  we  can  pin 
on  ovu*  merit  badge,  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  for  relaxing  tensions,  and  slowly 
sink  into  our  grave 

The  trut.^  of  the  matter  Is  »tmply 
this — Commimlst  China  is  no  less  a 
threat  to  the  free  world  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  RuiiSla  and  China  remind  one  of 
the  two  cannibals  who  caught  a  plump 
missionary,  with  one  advocating  killing 
him  outright  by  a  blow  on  the  neck  and 
the  other  .'avorlng  breaking  hla  bones 
gently  and  leaving  him  to  expire  in  the 
nearby  rl\er.  thoroughly  tenderized. 
After  all.  there  are  all  kinds  of  mur- 
derers. Some  rob  grocery  stores  and 
knife  the  proprietors.  Others  kill  a  wife 
or  a  husband  in  a  jealous  rage.  Still 
others  become  raging  maniacs  and  in- 
discriminately gun  down  all  tho.se  m 
their  path.  Yet  every  victim  i.s  .still  just 
as  dead — regardless  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  their  killer. 

Perhaps  China  and  Russia  are  ulti- 
mately des-.ined  to  fall  out  with  one  an- 
other. A  future  .strui;«le  may  occur  be- 
tween these  Communist  states,  but  It  is 
far  less  likely  to  occur  while  both  are 
progressing  toward  a  common  goal  of 
global  victory  difTering  only  in  degree 
and  in  timing  Many  feel  that  there 
has  been  an  actual  division  of  role.s  be- 
tween Mao  and  Khru.shchev 

Two  thu.gs  are  certcim  F^ir.--t  the  in- 
ternational commitment  of  communi.sm 
is  to  destroy  the  free  world.  Second, 
any  desired  changes  in  Red  China  are 
not  going  to  be  brou^^ht  about  by  relax- 
ing pressure  upon  her  or  by  iiu-Iuding 
her  in  the  company  of  peace-loving  na- 
tions 

I  shall  rot  .-.perui  much  further  time 
on  the  author  s  view  of  Chines*-  history 
or  of  American  foreign  relations  in  the 
Far  East  Some  of  hi-s  statements,  how- 
ever, are  shocking  First.  Profe.ssor 
Whiting  blames  a  so-called  United 
States-Japanese  hegemony  in  1949-50  for 
a  breakdown  of  Sino-Amencan  relations 

|. since  I  Pi'lplng  9  expre.H.sed  cunofrn  •  •  • 
Wiis  not  fiitireiy  fantastic,  given  the  riip- 
prochemeiit  between  Tultyii  ,iiid  Wiu->hlngton 
already  evident  in  1949  5^)  The  hUst.Tlc  In- 
vasion path  up  the  peninsula  '-hrdigh  M-in- 
churia  made  such  a  rappr' «chemet!t  of 
genuine  concern  should  it  be  a.-rompanletl 
by  an  antl-Ctjmmunist  M.icArthur-Uhee 
conquest  of  North  Korea 

Second,  Whiting  states  that  the 
October  19  lO  invasion  of  South  Korea  by 
Maos  armies  swarming  across  the  Yalu 
gave  US  troops  one  of  the  mo.st  stun- 
ning defeats  this  Nation  has  suffered  in 
modern  times  Third.  Whitmg  traces 
the  killing  of  Indian  b<jrdor  guards  and 
occupation  of  portions  of  the  Burme.se 
frontiers  and  says,  in  effect,  so  .sorry 
plea.se-  me:e  accident,  when  he  states 
that  "qualuatively  as  well  as  quantita- 
tively, the^f'  deserve  the  cla.s.'ical  term 
of  incidents  " 

.'Tr  Speaker.  I  Lilieve  that  any  in- 
vasion of  Uie  territory  of  another  state 
and  the  kil'ing  of  border  guards  is  more 


than  an  Incident  Surely  we  cannot 
blame  the  whole  matter  on  the  revolt  In 
Tibet,  as  the  author  so  conveniently  does 
on  page  298  I  also  believe  that  had  we 
been  devoted  to  a  win  policy  in  the  Ko- 
rean war  as  we  should  now  be  devoting 
our  enerRlcs.  what  Whiting  calls  our 
most  stunning  defeat  would  have  been  a 
final  and  unequivocal  victory.  As  it  is, 
it  surely  was  not  a  stunning  defeat. 
Finally .  I  cannot  see  how  Japaxiese« 
American  friendship  in  1949  and  1950 
was  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern  In 
Pelplng  as  compared  especially  to  8lno- 
Soviet  alliances  which  were  more  than 
mere  rapproachements 

The  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  Vers 
Dean  and  Allen  Whiting  on  southeast 
Asia  are  surprisingly  similar  They 
would  each  downgrade  Japan.  Both 
would  defend  China  in  that  Peiping  ap- 
pears to  have  observed  strict  rules  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  risks  of  war  with 
the  United  States  Both  would  accuse 
our  policies  of  friendship  for  Chiang 
Kai-.shek  and  protection  of  the  offshore 
Lslands  for  the  creation  of  tensions  In 
the  F^ar  East  At  the  very  least 
Whitmg  would  cnticize  our  moving  In 
the  space  of  3  years  from  nonlnvolve- 
ment  to  open  support  for  one  side  In  the 
prolonged  Chinese  civil  war 

Actually,  we  moved  too  little  and  too 
late  in  the  Chine.se  civil  war  We  did  too 
little  toward  positive  victory  in  Korea 
While  I  ais'ree  with  Professor  Whiting's 
view  that  we  must  expect  to  remain  in 
constant  struggle  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  over  the  destiny  of  Asia, 
and  I  might  add,  of  the  world.  I  dis- 
agree with  his  means  in  this  struggle 
I  feel  we  must  use  our  strength  and  not 
lead  from  weakne.ss  I  feel  we  must  go 
forward  and  not  backward.  And  I 
finally  feel  that  we  must  realize  the  true 
nature  of  world  communism  whether  it 
be  m  Pt'ipmg  or  in  Mo.scow  and  not  help 
It  attain  iLs  ultimate  ends  by  recognizing 
Red  China,  by  admitting  Red  China  to 
the  U  N  ,  by  trading  with  Red  China,  or 
by  .scrapping  our  entire  SEA  TO  alliance 
system  m  an  effort  to  appease  a  foe 
sworn  tt)  destroy  us 

Mr  STAFFORD  I  appreciate  the 
contribution  r^ade  to  this  discussion  by 
my  colleague 

Mr  Sp*'aker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minne.sota  I  Mr  Mac- 
Grecor  I 

Mr  MacOREGOR  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Vermont  for  yielding  to  me.  My  partic- 
ular interest  is  m  chapter  10  of  "The 
Liberal  Papers,  '  the  chapter  entitled 
Disengagement  and  NATO" 

In  1938  Briti.sh  Prime  Minister  Neville 
Chamberlain  picked  up  his  umbrella,  flew 
to  Munich,  .sold  out  a  helpless  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  announced  that  free  nations 
could  coexist  with  Hitler  One  year 
later  this  dream  world  collapsed  under 
the  boots  of  the  storm  troopers 
Chamberlain  s  umbrella  became  a  symbol 
of  the  wishful  thinking  of  decent  men 
that  aggre.ssive  dictatorships  negotiate 
and  (leal  motivated  by  peaceful  intention 

Now.  in  1962  we  find  12  liberal  Demo- 
crat Congre-,smen  a.ssociating  themselves 
in  the  liberal  jiroject  which  produces  an 
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astonishing  and  extremist  plan  for  at- 
tempting to  coexist  with  world  com- 
munism by  crippling  non-Commimlst 
defensive  positions  slid  by  making  nu- 
merous major  conseHslons  to  accommo- 
date Mr.  Khrushchev. 

The  names,  doctmiisits,  and  slogans  are 
different,  but  the  principle  of  appease- 
ment is  the  same.  "The  Liberal  Papers" 
call  it  accommodatlcn  and  make  dream 
world  statements  ba;ied  on  an  imagined 
wish  of  commimlsm  t4>  end  ita  aggressive 
economic,  political,  mllltarj,  and  propa- 
gandistic  efforts  of  tlie  cold  war. 

In  a  short  but  dangerous  article.  Har- 
vard Prof.  H.  Stuart  Hughes  has  written 
a  summary  of  an  extremist  plan  for 
central  Europe  It  represents  the  wish- 
ful world  of  persons  who  evidently  believe 
that  Communist  bebavlor  is  based  on 
Western,  not  Communist,  definitions  of 
morality. 

Professor  Hughes  first  criticizes  our 
overall  policy  which  he  says  is  based  on 
assumptions  that  .have  long  outlived 
their  usefulness  "and  that  have  acquired 
a  false  air  of  permanence  through  the 
power  and  prestige  of  three  elderly 
statesmen — Konrad  Adenaur,  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  and  Harold  Macmillan."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  resent  this  attack  against 
three  great  men  of  our  age.  and  three 
stanch  friends  of  America.  Each  of 
them  has  made  major  contributions  to 
the  attainment  of  the  goals  proclaimed 
by  true  liberals  everywhere.  Ideas  ad- 
vanced by  Professor  Hughes  would  divide 
us  from  our  NATO  allies,  and  would  cre- 
ate the  very  schism  which  is  the  fondest 
Soviet  hope.  Do  the  liberal  Democrats 
really  want  to  play  the  Russian  game  of 
divide  and  conquer  .so  as  to  enable  com- 
munism to  rule  the  world? 

This  author,  who  currently  is  a  can- 
didate for  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  Massachusetts,  presents  as  his 
main  goal  to  keep  Europe  out  of  the  nu- 
clear race  by  progressively  enlargmg  a 
central  European  area  of  military  disen- 
gagement. In  this  way  we  could,  ac- 
cording to  Hughes,  decrease  cold  war 
tensions  by  drastically  reducing  the  mili- 
tary emphasis  of  oui  policy,  by  curtailing 
the  nuclear  aspirations  of  our  allies,  and 
by  encouraging  the  creation  of  disen- 
gagement in  central  Europe, 

History  is  full  of  the  blood  of  citizens 
of  disengaged  zones  like  Danzig  and  the 
Saar.  set  up  by  those  a-ho  no  longer  cared 
for  them.  Political  freedoms  lost  were 
regained  only  after  new  outbreaks  of 
warfare.  And  history  is  full  of  tragic 
examples  of  the  folly  of  reducing  mili- 
tary emphasis  and  discouraging  allies  in 
the  fond  hope  that  relaxations  of  tension 
would  result.  But  Professor  Hughes  is 
eager  to  take  that  chance  on  the 
strength  that  if  we  take  the  initiative 
in  such  proposals,  r.hen  there  would  be 
a  good  chance  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  respwnd  in  similar  fashion  by  rec- 
ognizing that  disengagement  and  a  nu- 
clear true  are  in  its  interests  also.  He 
avoids  any  mention  of  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse which  closely  followed  the  Amer- 
ican initiative  toward  disengagement 
and  relaxation  of  t'^nsions  in  Korea  in 
1950. 

Where  does  the  at  thor  get  his  faith  m 
Soviet  intentions  of  the  future,  in  view 


of  evidence  which  shows  the  opposite 
trend?  Why  does  he  suppose  that  If  the 
United  SUtes  would  close  down  NATO 
missile  bases  right  now  the  Soviet  Union 
would  suddenly  bectmie  reasonable  and 
trustworthy?  How  can  he  claim  that 
disencacement  in  central  Europe  would 
really  produce  relaxation  of  tensions, 
even  if  we  could  expect  the  Com- 
mtmists  to  express  agreement  with  the 
Idea?  Why  does  he  not  explain  his  im- 
plication that  a  skeleton  alliance  of  the 
United  States.  Britain,  and  Canada 
would  somehow  be  better  than  the  pres- 
ent NATO  alinement? 

Professor  Hughes  has  a  simple  solution 
for  our  foreign  policy  problems.  It  re- 
flects the  kind  of  oversimplification 
favored  by  extremists  of  the  left.  He 
favors  the  Rapacki  plan  for  central  Eu- 
rope as  an  alternative  to  the  Uberation 
which  Republican  politicians  have  talked 
so  much  about  and  done  so  little  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree.  Should  we 
support  the  Rapacki  plan  we  would  be 
turning  our  backs  on  the  lessons  learned 
in  Neville  Chamberlain's  day  as  well  as 
those  learned  in  Korea  in  1950.  The 
disaffected  population  of  Communist- 
dominated  countries  in  Europe  cannot  be 
ignored.  We  must  identify  ourselves 
with  their  hopes  rather  than  with  the 
machmations  of  their  political  masters. 
Their  welfare  and  ours  depends  on  a 
stout  defense  of  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, not  on  acquiescence  to  the  expan- 
sionist efforts  of  a  Communist  military 
dictatorship. 

Views  represented  by  Professor  Hughes 
have  had  a  substantial  influence  on  cer- 
tain members  of  this  Congress,  and  on 
the  administration.  Why  else  so  much 
opposition  to  creation  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations,  and  to 
establishment  of  a  Freedom  Academy 
to  train  Americans  and  selected  special- 
ists from  all  non -Communist  countries 
so  that  we  might  more  effectively  defend 
ourselves  against  Communist  agitation, 
propaganda,  and  economic  offensives? 
Why  the  opposition  to  setting  up  a 
strategy  board  to  run  our  combined  in- 
ternational programs? 

The  Hughes  philosophy  would  reject 
that  portion  of  the  U.N.  Charter  which 
states  it  is  to  be  the  joint  obligation  of 
all  peoples  to  protect  and  promote  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  wherever  they  may  be 
denied  or  threatened.  He  weakens  this 
basic  idea  of  the  U.N..  and  in  fact,  re- 
jects the  true  meaning  of  the  "liberal" 
philosophy  he  proclaims. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  members  of  oiu" 
group  oppose  a  reduction  in  NATO's 
scoiie.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe  can  be  reduced  to  con- 
ventional weapons  without  inviting  dis- 
aster. We  reject  the  author's  conten- 
tion that  NATO  is  falling  apart  and, 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  NATO  is 
strong  and  that  the  lasting  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  world  will  be  served  by 
making  NATO  stronger. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  fallen 
all  over  themselves  in  a  rush  to  avoid 
any  association  with  the  group  that 
issued  this  book.  However,  from  most 
of  theip  and  from  the  President,  we  have 
heard  no  repudiation  of  the  policies  and 


principles  the  book  expresses.   We  invite 
such  a  repudiation  now. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  I  am  hm>py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  What  would  lead 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
issuing  a  repudiation  of  a  book  of  this 
type?  Has  anyone  asked  him  for  his 
comments  on  it  or  sotight  his  opinions  on 
it,  to  the  gentleman's  knowledge? 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  There  have  been 
a  niffliber  cf  leaders  of  this  body  who 
have  expressed  themselves  with  respect 
to  this  book  before  today.  The  pub- 
lished fact  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  to  the  effect  that  the  phil- 
osophy in  "The  Liberal  Papers"  is  an  ex- 
pression of  an  extremist  view,  an  ex- 
tremism of  the  left,  should  in  and  of 
itself  invite  a  comment  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Without  being 
asked  by  anybody? 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  He  has  felt  free 
to  bitterly  criticize  extremism  of  the 
right.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  in  en- 
couraging the  application  of  a  moderate 
philosophy  in  both  parties,  if  you  will, 
toward  the  solution  of  problems  that  this 
coimtry  f&ces,  if  he  would  voluntarily 
also  criticize  extremism  of  the  left  as 
expressed  in  this  document. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  find  that  the  President's 
comments  regarding  extremism  of  the 
right  have  been  in  response  to  questions 
at  his  press  conference  concerning  them, 
and  that  he  has  not  been  charging  across 
the  landscape  throwing  rocks  in  the  di- 
rection of  any  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  I  know  of;  cer- 
tainly I  am  not  aware  of  any  charges 
that  he  has  led  in  this  direction  without 
being  questioned  about  the  matter.  I 
think  the  gentleman,  by  inferring  that 
the  President,  by  not  speaking,  has  as- 
sociated himself  with  any  particular 
viewpoint  is  guilty  of  an  approach  to 
intellectual  honesty  that  the  gentleman 
would  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  when  this 
debate  is  over.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  correct  his  remarks  challenging  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  not 
having  commented  upon  this  particular 
paper. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  The  gentleman 
has  read  into  my  remarks,  apparently 
from  a  feeling  of  having  suffered  a  deep 
wound,  an  implication  that  wsis  not  in- 
tended. What  I  said  was,  and  I  repeat 
it,  we  invite  such  a  repudiation  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  out  in  connection 
with  the  colloquy  that  has  just  occurred 
between  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  gentleman  who  now  has  the  floor 
that,  as  I  recall  it,  the  President  traveled 
out  to  the  University  of  Washington,  I 
believe,  spoke  at  a  university  convoca- 
tion on  the  west  coast,  at  which  time  he 
saw  fit  to  discuss  in  rather  scathing 
terms   the    ideas   and    the   activities   of 
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some  of  those  who  are  commonly  labeled 
as  being  on  the  far  right. 
Mr.   liAcOREGOR.    Did   he   do   this 

without  a  specific  invitation  at  a  press 
conference  to  comment? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  IlliiK>ls.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  specific  InTltatlon  to  dis- 
cuss that  topic  that  was  issued. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentloooan  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  made 
some  of  the  most  devastating  attacks 
upon  extremism  of  the  left  that  have 
been  made  from  any  quarter  that  I  kiK)w 
of.  I  do  not  know  of  a  man  in  the 
United  States  who  has  spoken  out  more 
vigorously  against  communism  and 
against  the  extreme  leftwing  socialism 
in  the  United  States  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  furthermore. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  man  in  any  circle 
who  has  done  more  to  fight  them  or  who 
has  done  more  to  launch  constructive 
programs  to  halt  the  corrosive  and  de- 
structive effects  of  communism  than  has 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  assume,  of 
course,  the  gentleman  wishes  us  to  for- 
get some  of  the  things  that  run  contrary 
to  what  the  gentleman  has  just  e.x- 
pressed.  and  I  am  talking  about  Cuba. 
I  am  talking  about  Laos.  I  am  talking 
about  no  plan  to  effectively  confront  the 
wail  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Sp^-ak- 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  already  stated  that  it 
should  be  remembered  that  some  of  the 
people  who  have  written  "The  Liberal  Pa- 
pers''  have  held  positions  of  rather  high 
esteem  in  the  administration.  These 
attacks,  as  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa characterizes  them,  do  not  come 
without  some  reason.  We  should  believe 
a  person  means  what  he  says  when  he 
writes  a  book  or  a  paper.  We  did  not 
believe  what  an  Austrian  housepainter 
once  said  and  we  had  to  fight  a  war  be- 
cause of  It.  I  do  not  think  anybody  in 
the  Umted  States  wants  to  repeat  that 
mistake.  So  when  people  write  papeis 
about  how  they  feel  about  philosophy, 
disarmament,  and  such  things  as  that, 
when  those  people  are  closely  associated 
with  an  administration  which  is  charged 
with  governing  this  country,  it  seems  to 
me  the  request  that  the  President  either 
associate  himself  or  disassociate  himself 
with  persons  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves this  responsibility  in  the  admin- 
istration comes  with  good  grace.  I  do 
not  think  there  should  be  any  resent- 
ment whatsoever  on  the  part  of  anybody 
for  asking  the  President  as  to  how  he 
feels  about  how  any  member  of  his  ad- 
ministration would  react  to  a  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  I  feel  very  stroni?- 
ly — that  must  be  obvious  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma — about  the  dangers 


that  are  presented  by  an  essay  which 
gives  support  to  the  Conununist  Rapacki 
plan.  I  feel  deeply,  and  I  would  guess 
that  the  gentlenuui  from  Oklahoma  does 
too.  sUwut  a  philosophy  which  sa>'s  that 
disengagement,  that  accommodation, 
that  concessions  &re  the  most  effective 
way  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  militant 
international  communism 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  that 
not  disengagement  but  confrontation  is 
the  proven  way  to  keep  the  peace.  I 
think  the  history  of  the  world  and  our 
own  experience.i  with  disengsigement  and 
with  confjontation  rrtative  to  the  forces 
of  interruitional  communism  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  demonstrate  the 
tinith  of  tliat  statement. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  have  found  nothing 
m  the  remarks  just  noade  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  with  which  I  have 
any  quarrel  at  all. 

Mr.  MacCtREGOR.  I  was  sure  Uie 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  had  no  quar- 
rel with  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  I  heartily  en- 
dorse practically  everythmg  that  has 
been  said  by  the  gentleman  on  the  line 
of  pursumg  a  hard,  rough  and  ready 
policy  against  communi.sm.  But  what 
does  disturb  me  about  the  ^enlleman  s 
remarks  is  the  inference  that  still  re- 
mains that  if  you  do  not  speak  out  per- 
sonally and  objectively  when  a  paper  of 
this  kind  IS  being  prmled  you  become 
associated  with  it. 

I  have  a  very  t^ood  friend  and  asso- 
ciate in  the  Congress  who  has  ofTlces  over 
across  the  hall  from  me  m  the  Old  House 
Buildins.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  attack 
upon  him  because  of  his  afflliation  with 
an  organization  that  has  been  subject  to 
a  lot  of  comment  m  the  ctjlumns  and  in 
the  papers,  and  so  on.  I  have  walked 
over  to  the  House  with  him  several  times 
We  continue  to  have  friendly  conversa- 
tions in  the  hall.  It  disturlw  me  tliat 
my  failure  to  attack  him  and  to  disagree 
vigorously  and  publicly  with  what  he 
says  or  what  he  believes  would  be  the 
occasion,  apparently,  for  somebody  to 
conclude  that  I  feel  the  same  way  he 
does. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  takes  it  that  way.  because 
nothing  personal  is  mtended  at  all  I 
expect  to  continue  to  be  friendly  with  the 
gentlemen  who  have  the  sponsors  of  this 
liberal  project.  I  disagree  with  them 
very,  very  much.  I  hope  tlie  day  will 
never  come  when  a  voice  in  this  country- 
in  opixj-sition  to  a  particular  line  of 
thought  IS  .smothered  because  there  is  an 
inference  m  somebody's  mind  that  a 
spirited  controversy  implies  a  personal 
attack  on  this  group  or  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  would  wel- 
come, however,  and  we  invite  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  philosophy  expressed  in  essay 
No.  10,  "Disengagement  and  NATO."  be- 
cau.sc  we  think  it  is  seriously  wrong 

Mr  EDMONDSON  If  the  trentleman 
want-s  to.  he  can  address  a  letter  to  the 
President  and  ask  for  an  answer  I 
think  he  will  gel  a  speedy  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklalioma  that  .since  my 
election  to  the  Congress  and  my  qualifi- 
cation as  a  Member  here.  I  have  sent  a 


number  of  letters  to  the  President.  I 
do  not  yet  have  a  personal  reply,  but  I 
have  received  responses  from  members 
of  his  staff.  I  will  do  as  the  gentleman 
suggests  on  this  particular  occasion,  and 
I  hope  to  get  a  response  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

While  the  Democrats  have  recently  de- 
nounced ultraconservatives  as  right- 
wuig  extremists  and  have  talked  about 
tile  tlmnder  on  the  right,  these  "Liberal 
Papers '  are  the  first  documented  exam- 
ple of  extremism  attached  to  a  major 
political  party.  The  10  13emocrat  Con- 
gressmen and  former  Congressmen  as- 
sociated with  the  project  liave  effectively 
added  to  the  free  discussion  of  ideas 
mentioned  m  the  book's  introduction.  I 
hope  to  hear  from  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  frum  tlie  administration  that  the 
idias  of  l^iofe.ssor  Hughes  are  repudiated 
us  unacceptable  and  dangerously  un- 
realistic as  part  of  ttie  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

And  I  want  to  express  my  agreement 
with  the  book's  stated  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  communication  of  ideas  in  tlie 
political  forum.  I  welcome  publication 
of  tlie  views  of  these  Democrat  office- 
holders and  I  welcome  tlie  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  added  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  on  important  issues. 

And  particularly  do  I  welcome  this 
interchange  witli  the  gentleman  from 
Oklalioma. 

It  IS  e.^pecially  important  today  that  all 
Americans  consider  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed in  tlus  essay  because  of  the  nego- 
tiations or  subnegotiations,  as  they  have 
been  called  in  the  newspapers,  taking 
place  between  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  new  Soviet  Ambassador.  The  reports 
circulated  over  the  weekend  contained  in 
various  publications  have  caused  many 
Americans,  I  am  sure,  to  be  concerned 
about  the  i.ssue  of  whether  or  not  the 
philosophy  expressed  in  this  essay  is 
manifested  in  some  of  tlie  present  atti- 
tudes of  our  State  Department  toward 
international  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  additional  comments  on  the  four 
points  reportedly  offered  in  the  docu- 
ments currently  circulated  by  the  United 
States  with  our  allies  as  a  basis  for  a 
purported  accommodation  or  agreement 
with  Russia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAcGliEGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  four  points  were  reportedly 
leaked  to  newsmen  in  Bonn  last  Friday — 
April  13 — according  to  the  Washington 
Post  of  Saturday.  April  14. 

First.  An  exchange  of  nonagression 
declarations  between  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  These  declarations  would 
pledge  not  to  violate  existing  lines  of 
demarcation  or  borders.  This  would  be 
implicit  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
line,  and  the  partition  of  Germany. 

Second.  United  States-Soviet  agree- 
ment to  rule  out  spread  of  atomic  arma- 
ment This  means  United  States  guar- 
antee that  Germany  will  not  be  so  armed 
without  .specifying  that  country. 

Third  ELstablishment  of  mixed  East 
and  West  German  committees  designed 
to    advance    trade,    cultural    exchange. 
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travel,  and  commuolcatlon  between  the 
two  Oermanys.  Tills  was  a  part  of  the 
1959  U.S.  proposal  to  reunite  GermAny. 

Fourth.  E^stabllstiment  of  an  Interna- 
tional authority  over  traffic  between 
West  Germany  and  West  Berlin.  This 
authority  would  Include  East  Oermana. 
Any  difficulties  encoimtered  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  authority  would  be 
referred  to  a  committee  including  the 
United  States  and  U.S.8.R.  for  negotia- 
tion. A  portion  of  this  point  was  also 
included  In  the  1959  UJ3.  proposal,  that 
part  dealing  with  the  high  authority 
which  would  include  ihe  United  States 
and  U.S.SJl. 

The  greatest  concession  immediately 
obvious  is  the  omkislon  of  any  mention 
of  East  Berlin.  This  is  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion of  Russia's  position  that  East  Berlin 
and  the  wall  are  not  negotiable.  In  other 
words:  "What's  mine  is  mine,  what's 
yours  is  negotiable."  A  position  which  we 
have  never  recognized  as  valid. 

Points  1.  2,  and  4  can  be  found  out- 
lined in  "The  Liberal  Papers."  At  least 
in  essence. 

Point  1,  compare  to  chapter  11,  "Lib- 
eral Papers,"  Qulncy  Wright: 

Recognition  by  the  United  BUtes  •  •  •  of 
Communlat  China,  both  OermanyB.  both 
Korea*,  and  both  Vietnama  •  •  •  for  ata- 
biUziitton  of  International  relationa  In  cen- 
tral Europe  and  the  nir  E&at. 

Point  2,  compare  to  chapter  10.  "Lib- 
eral Papers,'    H.  Stuart  Hughes: 

The  prime  goal  should  be  to  keep  Europe 
out  of  the  nuclear  race  by  progressively  en- 
larging a  central  European  area  of  military 
c11.se  ngagement 

But  there  are  certain  things  that  can  be 
negotiated  right  away.  Among  them  the 
most  Important  are  the  establishment  of  an 
Initial  aone  of  disengagement  and  the  denial 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  further  powers.  The 
logical  place  to  start  negotiation  on  disen- 
gagement is  some  version  of  tlie  Rapacki 
plan  •  •  •  which  has  usually  had  as  its  cen- 
tral feature  the  nuclear  demilitarization  of 
East  and  West  Germany.  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  Rapacki  plan  was  advanced  by 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapacki 
in  1957.  It  is  aimed  at  guaranteeing  no 
nuclear  armament  in  Poland  if  East  and 
West  Germany  agree  not  to  nuclearly 
arm  also. 

Point  4,  this  requires  at  least  de  facto 
recognition  of  Elast  Germany  by  the 
United  States.  This  has  already  been 
shown  in  "The  Liberal  Papers"  above — 
chapter  11. 

Point  3  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  gain 
bipartisan  support  for  this  program,  as 
is  the  latter  part  of  point  4.  If  heartily 
criticized.  Kennedy  will  undoubtedly 
refer  to  these  two  matters  which  the 
Eisenhower  administration  proposed. 

It  is  reported  that  this  plan  has 
Adenauer  furious.  In  addition,  De  Claulle 
has  agreed  with  Adenauer  that  this  pro- 
gram is  tmacceptable.  Great  Britain 
has  been  pushing  the  United  States  to- 
ward this  kind  of  program  for  some  time. 
Therefore  President  Kennedy  has  pre- 
cipitated a  very  major  split  in  the  NATO 
Alliance. 

Adenauer  has  long  been  toying  with  the 
idea  of  announcing  himself  "neutral" 
and  making  a  deal  with  the  Russians. 
This  is  due  to  the  soft  approach  of  the 
Kennedy    administration.     He    feels   he 


can  do  better  for  his  coimtry  by  himself. 
In  addition,  morale  has  been  badly  drop- 
ping in  West  Berlin  since  the  wall.  If 
he  could  get  a  "deal"  with  the  Russians 
he  could  perhaps  take  the  pressure  off 
that  city.  See  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, Aprl!  16. 

De  Gaulle  has  always  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  "crisis"  In  Germany  was 
created  by  the  Russians.  Therefore 
there  is  nothing  to  negotiate  with  them. 
He  believes  negotiation  Is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness In  this  case.  His  people  are  tired  of 
war — Algeria — and  the  preparations  for 
war.  He  could  well  find  himself  in  the 
position  of  leaving  NATO  and  taking 
a  more  nationalistic  approach  to  foreign 
affairs.  "Liberal  Papers,"  chapter  10,  H. 
Stuart  Hughes: 

France  might  be  left  to  follow  its  own 
nationalistic  course :  the  policy  recommenda- 
tions I  have  made  obviously  imply  a  loosen- 
ing of  American  ties  with  De  Qaulle. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's firmness  in  foreign  affairs  was 
warmly  praised  last  week  during  the 
"spring  thaw  "  This  gives  some  indica- 
tion with  whom  he  is  firm — our  allies 
who  want  a  more  vigorous  policy  toward 
the  Russians. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  as  much  time 
as  he  may  require  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverI. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  for  yield- 
ing to  me  to  briefly  discuss  chapter  11 
of  "The  Liberal  Papers"  entitled  "Policies 
for  Strengthening  the  United  Nations." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  most 
Americans  want  F>eace  in  our  world. 
Most  Americans  also  feel  that  the  United 
Nations  has  a  usefulness  as  one  of  the 
means  through  which  peace  may  be  pre- 
served. Under  present  circumstances, 
despite  glaring  weaknesses  in  some  areas 
of  United  Nations'  structure  and  organ- 
ization, we  realize  that  mankind's  hope 
for  peace  is  too  tender  a  reed  that  we 
may  easily  afford  to  disregard  it  as  one 
of  our  feasible  instruments  for  jieace. 
But  after  reading  Prof.  Quincy  Wright's 
analysis  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
future  needs,  I  disagree  sharply  with 
his  kind  of  UJ^.,  and  with  his  premise 
that  to  save  itself  the  United  States  must 
subordinate  its  own  immediate  interests. 
The  dreamworld  of  Mr.  Wright,  also 
titled  "Policies  for  Strengthening  the 
United  Nations,"  forms  the  basis  for 
chapter  11  of  "The  Liberal  Papers"  about 
which  my  colleagues  have  been  speaking 
this  afternoon. 

After  a  historical  introduction.  Pro- 
fessor Wright  fli'st  traces  some  of  the 
mistakes  and  favorable  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Nations.  I  can- 
not agree  that  the  so-called  uniting-for- 
peace  resolution  of  November  1950, 
remedied  the  lack  of  function  by  the 
Security  Council  in  the  absence  of  unity 
among  the  great  powers.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  resulted  In  the  shifting  of  power 
to  the  General  Assembly,  as  intended, 
but  also  in  the  evil  of  meaningless  and 
sundry  majorities  of  ill-assorted  nations 
voting  decisions  which  they  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  carry  out. 


Nor  do  I  agree  that  in  principle  the 
United  Nations  has  committed  itself  to 
the  proposition  that  all  sovereign  states 
should  be  members.  The  concept  of 
peace-loving  states  was  incorporated 
into  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  still 
remains  today.  If  this  were  not  so,  how 
could  the  United  Nations  ever  serve  as  an 
instrument  in  the  fight  against  world 
communism  or  in  the  fighting  of  polit- 
ical flash  fires  which  could  otherwise 
erupt  into  large  confilcts?  If  a  practice 
is  made  of  admitting  non-peace-loving 
nations  to  U.N.  membership,  how  can  the 
United  Nations  be  anjrthing  more  than  a 
debating  society  or  a  collector  of  census 
figures  around  the  world? 

Later  in  this  essay  the  United  States  is 
in  essence  blamed  for  the  start  of  the 
cold  war,  due  to  aggravation  by,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer  and  I  quote — 

the  policy  of  the  Western  states  in  building 
the  NATO  alliance,  inevitably  countered  by 
the  policy  of  the  Communist  states  in  build- 
ing the  Warsaw  alliance.  These  policies  re- 
sulted in  a  polarization  of  the  military  power 
of  the  world  and  extreme  instability  of  the 
balance  of  power.  While  these  destructive 
alliances  could  theoretically  be  brought 
under  the  conception  of  "collective  self- 
defense,"  recognized  In  the  charter,  they 
were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations  and  frustrated  its  political  effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
formation  of  NATO  was  a  move  of  self- 
defense,  caused  by  the  threat  of  world 
commimism  already  manifest  through- 
out the  world.  Its  formation  probably 
saved  the  West  and  led  to  free  world 
supremacy  which  has  existed  to  this  day. 

Apparently,  Professor  Wright  is 
pleased  that  such  quarrels  as  'Vietnam, 
1954;  Suez,  1956;  and  Algeria,  1955,  have 
led  to  differences  of  power  among  the 
leading  powers  of  NATO.  In  fact,  he 
openly  hopes  that  "policies  looking  to- 
ward decentralization  of  power"  may 
continue  in  order  that  errors  of  great 
power  policy  can  be  rectified.  I  am  sure 
that  recent  disputes  with  Belgium,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Portuguese  over  colonial- 
ism and  votes  in  the  U.N.  have  brought 
more  genuine  joy  to  Professor  Wright. 
However,  I  submit  that  such  quarrels  and 
disputes  weaken  the  free  world,  the  U.N. 
and  every  other  institution  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 

I  would  like  here  to  list  some  of  the 
suggestions  Professor  Wright  makes  for 
American  foreign  policy  which  would,  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  strengthen  the 
United  Nations.  I  only  wish  it  were 
possible  to  gain  a  consensus  of  the 
American  public  as  to  whether  they 
agree  with  my  contention  that  in  most 
cases  to  follow  Professor  Wright  would 
mean  a  weakening  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  free  world.  These  are  his 
suggestions : 

First.  Recognition  by  the  United 
States  and  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions of  Communist  China,  both  Ger- 
manys,  both  Koreas,  and  both  Vietnams. 

Second.  Incorporation  in  mainland 
China  of  the  offshore  islands  of  Matsu 
and  Quemoy. 

Third.  The  U.N.  should  be  made  uni- 
versal by  admitting  all  de  facto  states — 
Mongolia. 

Fourth.  Give  permanent  Security 
Council  membership  to  India. 
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Fifth.  Repeal  ol  the  Cotinally  reserva- 
tion and  manifestation  by  the  United 
States  of  confidence  In  the  World  Court. 
Sixth.  Economic  aid  should  be  given 
In  the  main  Uirough  the  U.N.  without 
discrimination  as  to  political  ideology. 
In  other  words.  Professor  Wright  would 
have  the  United  States  give  aid  to  all 
Communist  governments. 

Seventh.  Breaking  down  nationalistic 
and  ideological  barriers  to  trade  and  fa- 
cilitating the  development  of  the  world 
through  the  pacifying  influence  of  in- 
ternational commerce. 

Eighth.  Cultural  exchanges  by  pro- 
moting understanding,  stimulating  fruit- 
ful borrowing  from  one  culture  to  an- 
other, and  so  forth,  should  be  increased 
through  the  US.  National  Commi.ssion 
for  UNESCO. 

Professor  Wright  claims  that  these 
steps  and  others  are  major  intcre.st.s  of 
the  United  States  for  the  security  of  its 
territory  and  its  democratic  institutions 
and  for  the  further  advance  of  its  high 
economic  level.  I,  for  one,  disagree 
Like  many  other  authors  in  this  series, 
Professor  Wright  completely  negates  the 
influence  of  world  communism  and  the 
cold  war  We  should  remember  that  the 
cold  war  is  not  merely  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  two  friendly  groups  of  na- 
tions, but  mainly  a  part  of  a  plan  for 
world  conquest  drawn  up  by  a  nation 
and  an  ideoIO(?y  which  have  declared  war 
upon  u.s — not  a  hot  war  fought  with  guns 
or  nuclear  weapons  but  a  war  wnged  with 
Ideas,  propaifanda,  economic  aid.  trade, 
culture,  and  espionage. 

Let  us  face  It.  Each  time  we  recotrnize 
a  de  facto  nation  not  genuinely  repre- 
sentative of  the  population,  or  admit 
such  a  nation  Into  the  United  Nations, 
we  help  to  bury  ourselves.  Each  time  we 
give  economic  aid  or  cultural  advance- 
ment to  a  Communist  nation  we  assist 
their  hold  on  their  peoples  and  on  the 
war  for  ideas  In  the  world.  Each  time 
we  smilingly  say  to  the  Communists. 
"You  were  rii?ht— East  Germany  belongs 
In  the  U.N  "  or.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Wright.  "China  should  be  represented 
by  the  Pelping  government  which  alone 
can  meet  the  United  Nations  responsl- 
blllUes  of  that  vast  state."  we  drive  an- 
other nail  into  the  coffin  wherein  rests 
freemen  and  free  ideas  and  dedication  to 
principles  rather  than  to  expediency. 

In  return  for  all  these  concessions, 
what  would  we  receive?  Promises  by 
Khrushcliev  and  Mao  Tse-tung  to  be- 
have themselves?  And  why  should  we 
accept  .such  promises  and  start  trusting 
Communl.5ts  who  have  refused  to  keep  a 
single  major  promise  made  by  them  since 
the  time  we  started  doing  business  with 
Russia  in  1933' 

I  would  .seriously  like  to  ask  any  of  the 
Democratic  liberals  who  were  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  this  liberal  project 
and  ultimately  the  publishing  of  this 
book  I  question.  What  would  the 
United  States  or  the  free  world  gain  by 
following  the  policy  soffgestlons  made  in 
this  handbook  of  surrmder^  I  submit 
that  the  vast  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens sincerely  believe,  we  would  thus  Jose 
our  freedom. 

Mr  STAn«ORD.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  other  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  ai:5le  who  have  taken  part 
in  this  very  scholarly,  dispassionate  di.s- 
section  of  ""The  Liberal  Papers  "  I  am 
sure  they  have  done  a  great  .service  to 
the  country,  and  I  conRratulate  them  on 
the  work  which  they  have  performed  so 
ably  and  capably 

Mr.  STAFFORD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Mr  Speaker,  the.se  are  the  views 
of  authors  spon.sored  by  the  "•Liberal 
Project  "  However  .shocking  the;r  words, 
they  no  longer  appear  a.s  a  more  plat- 
form of  academic  di.scus.sion  or  mfrr]y 
a  group  of  liberal  Conjfre.ssmen  and  au- 
thors airing  their  views.  Some  of  the 
authors  are  in  the  administration 
Some  spon.soring  Conere.s.smen  are  still 
m  this  body,  they  were  notified  of 
this  sjiecial  order,  others  are  now  with 
our  Arms  Control  Atrency  The  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Representa- 
tive Roosevelt,  states  that  •in  broad 
scope  the  relevance  and  importance  of 
th»'se  e.s.says  st:Il  stand  I  trust  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  herr  lodav 
who  agree  with  views  expres.sed  in  these 
e.s.says  we  have  di.scus.sed  will  now  take 
part  in  a  debate  as  to  the  worlli  of  liifse 
views.  It  would  help  to  clear  the  air 
It  would  help  the  American  jjeople  real- 
ize just  which  Membeis  take  these  pcM- 
tions.  so  that  if  the  positions  are  espe- 
cially vahd  the  electorate  can  t;ive  them 
a  vote  of  confidence  tins  Novenibt-r  I. 
for  one.  would  t>e  willing  to  place  my 
record  on  the  line  ht-re  and  now  m  op- 
position to  the  direction  in  which  these 
policies  would  lead  us. 

We  have  been  necessarily  nefativo  to- 
day in  the  face  of  the  naive  views  thru.st 
upon  us  in  these  essays  Later  this  ses- 
sion, a  task  force  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  subcommittee  on  special  projects 
of  the  House  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee will  issue  a  report  on  positive  'teps 
for  free  world  supremacy.  While  study 
papers  will  be  inserted  in  the  Rrcopn  in 
this  regard,  the  members  of  tlie  ta.sk 
force  will  be  willing  to  stand  by  their 
views  and  recommendations  and  will  not 
hide  behind  the  writings  of  split-level 
intellectuals  in  order  to  get  their  views 
across. 

It  is  fairly  obvious.  Mr  Speaker  that 
the  .American  pretence  In  the  world  must 
be  more  determined  than  what  these 
•'Liberal  Papers"  sutigest  We  must 
examine  with  a  steely  eye  the  jaKs^ed 
truths  of  interest  and  power  and  .strag- 
gle Unless  we  do  .so  the  United  States 
will  commit  suicide  on  the  installment 
plan,  having  lost  understandinsr  of  what 
is  needed  for  survival  and  victory — 
power,  and  not  words  or  empty  formulas 
Mr  SCHWENGFL  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
leading  this  very  fine  discujraion  today 
on  the  question  of  liberal  papers  I  have 
read  those  "Liberal  Papers*  with  a  great 


deal  of  interest,  and  I  am  forced  to  ad- 
mit they  are  not  liberal  papers  in  the 
same  sense  that  many  liberal  papers  in 
our  early  history  were  liberaJL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say 
further  that  I  believe  a  discussion  of 
ideas  IS  good,  and  it  Is  Important  to  note, 
too.  that  the  presenatlon  of  Ideals  Is 
better.  All  of  us  are  for  a  complete  and 
fair  discussion  of  all  Issues  and  prob- 
lems and  have  it  in  the  public  domain. 
Free  debate  and  discussion  of  Ideas  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  sift  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat ;  to  help  us  And  the  right  an- 
swers, the  trutli;  to  discover  again  the 
Ideals  of  our  heritage  that  must  be  pre- 
served 

Mr  Six'aker.  this  di.scu.sslon  Is  In  the 
public  domain  and  will  add  to  our  better 
understanding.  I  believe,  of  what  should 
br  our  foreign  policy  in  this  very,  very 
difTlcult  time  "The  Liberal  Papers"  have 
provoked  an  interesting  discussion  In 
that  they  have  made  their  greatest  con- 
tribution Even  though  T  cannot  agree 
with  all  that  has  been  written  by  them, 
thrv  ha-.e  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
furtln'r  di.scu.ss  all  of  these  matters  that 
relate  to  the  preservation  of  Ideals  and 
the  promofion  of  Ideal.s  that  must  be 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  world  if 
vcr  are  going  to  have  a  peaceful  world 
and  if  wc  are  going  to  realize  the  kind 
of  a  situation  we  all  want  so  that  all  of 
us  can  havp  a  more  abundant  life 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
S;x-ak»r    will  the  eentleman  yleW 

Mr  STAFFORD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr  OBRIFN  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  lliank  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
intcrt'itini^  late  afternoon  seminar,  and 
ptrhaps  I  am  oversimplifying  the  situa- 
tion, but  would  not  the  country  perhaps 
b»'  l:>etter  off  If  we  would  take  these 
•  I  ibfral  Papers"  that  ynu  have  discussed 
at  o-rrat  leiii:th  and  the  pronouncements 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  throw 
tJiem  simuItaneoiLsly  in  tlie  same  ashcan? 

Mr  STAFFORD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fur  his  contribution. 


HO.ME  RULE  FOR  THE  DI.STRICT 
OP  COI  UMBIA 

The  SPFAKER  pro  t«'mi)ore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Orxem]  Is 
recotiiuzed  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  several  Members  of  this  House 
are  introducing  legislation  to  restore 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
something  Lhey  enjoyed  until  the  late 
1870s. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  BuiKil. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Giksic] 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  Is  rrrf  Im- 
portant. a<f  late  as  the  hour  is.  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  matter  of  local  worrm- 
ment  for  the  District  of  ColumUa.  In 
popular  lanKuaue,  the  l(>u:slation  which  a 
number  of  Members  have  introduced  to- 
day is  identified  as  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict     As  a  matter  of  exactness,  these 
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biUs  would  not  provide  home  rule,  be- 
cause in  true  home  rule  legislation,  in 

whatever  Jurisdiction,  It  is  generally 
meant  that  some  inferior  area  within  a 
larger  governmental  body  is  cut  kxiae, 
both  govemmentally  and  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  revenue  and  allowed  to 
govern  itself.  As  is  well  Imown.  under 
the  Constitution  the  Congress  will  al- 
ways remain  the  principal  legislative 
body  for  the  District  of  Colimibia.  I 
have  not  myself  today  introduced  a  bill 
providing  this  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District,  but  I  do  welcome 
the  opportunity,  in  concert  with  my  col- 
lea!.:ues,  to  discuss  this  most  important 
.subject.  I  shall  not  presume  to  tell  you 
what  is  wrong  with  Washington  or  what 
is  wrong  with  the  District  of  Colionbia. 
I  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  telling 
you  the  things  that  are  right  about  the 
District. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  try  In  ad- 
vance of  the  discussion  of  the  specific 
legislation  to  put  into  perspective  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Congress  and  to 
its  own  people 

Washington  is  unique  as  a  city.  But 
the  city  is  unique  as  an  institution,  so 
we  should  not  be  surprised  that  a  par- 
ticular city  is  unique  in  Itself.  T?Je 
unique  nature  of  Washington  Is  prob- 
ably a  very  great  advantage,  which,  if 
understood  and  accepted,  rather  than 
resisted  and  resented,  could  be  this  Dis- 
trict's principle  asset.  *In  the  case  of 
mo.st  American  cities  the  very  nature  of 
a  municipal  corporation  makes  admin- 
istration difficult,  because  the  city  Itself 
as  a  government  is  a  foreign  concept  to 
ancient  Anglo-American  law.  In  this 
country  it  is  true  we  have  named  the 
"realm"  the  "State";  we  have  named  the 
"shire"  the  "county,"  but  it  is  in  classi- 
cal English  manner  that  we  have  set  up 
local  governments.  Upon  that  logical, 
if  unw'ieldly.  system  we  have  engrafted 
tlic  city  as  a  governnjent. 

We  call  local  governments  in  some 
instances  "political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,"  but  in  most  Instances  we  don't 
really  mean  It.  Since  the  merchants 
and  craftsmen  forced  Edward  II  of  Eng- 
land 700  years  ago  to  charter  the  cities 
and  seat  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, we  lawyers  have  devised  fiction 
after  contrivance  to  make  cities  fit  Into 
a  logical  place  In  the  governmental 
structure,  and  this  is  not  true  of  Wash- 
ington. State  constitutions  are  full  of 
legislation,  which  they  should  not  con- 
tain, defining  and  limiting  the  powers 
of  cities.  County  governments  plarmed 
to  serve  IWh-centinr  rural  America, 
twist  and  torture  their  very  fabric  In 
an  effort  to  accommodate  the  cities 
which  He  within  their  Jurisdictions;  or 
they  try  to  act  like  city  governments, 
which  they  are  not.  in  an  effort  to  render 
clty-tjrpe  services  which  no  one  ever 
dreamed  they  woaJd  be  called  upon  to  do. 
I  call  these  things  to  your  mind  for 
the  frarpose  of  reminding  you  that  the 
very  nature  of  Washington  as  a  city 
without  a  county  or  State  containing 
it  has  some  advantages  which  no  other 
major  American  city  enjoys, 
cvin 428 


"Well.'  you  say,  "so  it  is.  But  Wash- 
ington, the  city,  is  caUed  upon  to  render 
services  which  are  elsewhere  rendered 
by  counties  or  States."  0<  course  it  Is. 
But  the  problems  thereby  created  are 
finanf.ial  ones  almost  entirely,  and  to 
finance.  I  think  we  sliould  say  a  martL 
now.  because  in  dealing  with  cities  in 
the  United  States — and  I  speak  not  only 
of  Washington — we  have  all  of  this  in 
American  government  in  something  of 
a  lemming-like  procession  moved  from 
Ebenezer  Howard's  "Garden  City"  into 
Sir  Patrick  Geddes'  regional  plan 
through  Lewis  Mumford  and  others  into 
a  sort  of  national  frenzy  which  pret^ids 
to  rebuild  and  renew  our  cities  by  ap- 
]Hying  paeudoscieoce.  which,  if  care- 
fully considered,  is  intended  to  destroy 
them. 

I  pause  to  note  that  city  planning,  ur- 
ban renewal,  urban  redevelopment  and 
related  activities  are  in  themselves  good, 
but  we  need  to  see  where  they  are,  what 
they  have  done,  and  where  they  are  go- 
ing. The  problems  are  deep  and  simple; 
they  are  philosophical  as  well  as  socio- 
scientific. 

Now.  to  observe  some  of  the  things 
about  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  gov- 
ernment, and  I  hope  all  will  understand 
that  it  is  in  the  «>irit  of  common  in- 
terest and  common  effort,  and  to  pursue 
discussion  of  how  these  can  be  solved 
that  we  talk  about  what  is  wrong  with 
the  Washington  government. 

In  common  with  all  other  American 
cities,  Washington  has  problems  raising 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  services 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  render.  There 
is  a  sort  of  local  folklore  that  this  major 
diflQculty  results  from  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  potentially  taxable  property — 
real  and  personal — are  kept  off  the  tax 
rolls  because  it  all  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  if  Congress  would 
appropriate  more  money  measured  by 
this  nontaxed  property  everything 
would  be  all  right.  Like  most  folklore 
there  is  some  basis  of  fact  in  that;  but 
once  again  let  us  be  realistic.  There  are 
19  States  which  have  within  them  more 
urban  acres  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  does  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  are  24  States  which  have 
within  them  more  dollar  value  of  land, 
buildings,  structures,  and  facilities 
owned  by  the  United  States  than  does 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  are  nu- 
merous counties  in  the  United  States 
where  upward  of  80  percent  of  the  total 
area  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  hasten  to  agree  that  in  these  States 
other  bases  exist  to  support  the  econ- 
omy, but  nowhere  do  the  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government  support  the 
economy  to  the  degree  that  they  do  in 
Washington. 

It  is  not  the  ownership  of  land  by  the 
United  States  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  creates  the  problems.  It 
is  the  local  government  services  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
must  render  because  of  the  nonlocal 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  create  the  iK-oblem. 

On  balance,  no  one  unquestionably 
has  as  yet  paid  sufficient  attentioa  to 


what  the  proUems  of  this  city  are;  to 
understand  them.  In  «^*»-*"a^Mi  with 
every  other  American  city,  Washington 
has  been  subjected  to  a  sort  of  mass 
municipal  schizophrenic.  Half  of  the 
personality  basks  in  a  dreamworld 
murmuring,  "Would  it  not  be  nice  to 
live  in  a  ))eautiful  park?"  while  the 
other  half  stitches  pafcehea  on  a  motley 
garmokt  of  municipal  finance  and  ad- 
ministration which  quite  obvloasly  does 
not  fit  the  public  body. 

And  I  think  that  it  is  to  answer  some 
of  these  questions  that  a  thoughtful, 
hard-W(H-king  group  of  people  in  this 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  to- 
day introduced  a  number  ot  so-called 
home  rule  bills  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Many  of  the  people  who  introduced 
the  bills  have  serious  reservations  about 
their  details.  Many  of  Us.  for  example, 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  size 
of  the  Council  proposed,  about  the 
power  of  the  Council,  for  example,  to 
change  its  own  numbers,  about  the  need 
for  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween such  a  Delegate  and  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  proposed  District 
government,  whether  he  be  a  mayor  or 
a  Governor. 

Be  these  tilings  as  they  may.  and  be  it 
as  they  may  be  concerned  in  the  catalog 
of  plans  to  transfer  power,  unquestion- 
ably these  things  need  to  be  discussed. 
These  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
are  as  good  a  vehicle  for  plain  discussion 
as  can  be  found.  There  needs  to  be 
decided  what  kind  of  government  is  best 
for  the  District  of  CoKmibla.  There 
needs  to  be  decided  what  are  local  mat- 
ters and  what  are  not.  There  needs  to 
be  decided  what  it  is  that  presents  these 
continuing  financial  problems.  And  I 
submit  that  it  is  not  the  ownership  of 
Government  real  estate  in  the  District. 
I  do,  however,  commend  the  gentle- 
wcxnan  from  Oregon  for  taking  this  time. 
Those  who  will  discuss  the  problems  de- 
serve the  attention  that  wffl  be  paid 
them,  because  it  is  a  matter  long  neg- 
lected by  the  Congress  generally  and 
one  which  needs  to  be  paid  attention  to. 
The  last  half  of  the  20th  cwitury  no 
doubt  is  the  age  of  the  city.  This  Is 
truly  one  of  the  great  cities  in  the  worW 
and  It  is  time  that  we  who  are  charged 
by  the  Constitution  with  governing  it  pay 
attention  to  giving  It  a  government 
which  fits  its  needs. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  txom.  Kentucky 
for  his  very  excellent  statement  and  his 
very  persuasive  arguments. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Moaais 
K.  UdallL 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDAUa.  Mr. 
l^ieaker,  I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonigfat, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  to  discuas  a  sub- 
ject that  is  ol  impartAnce  to  an  of  us. 
First.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
spirit  that  has  existed  between  the  ap- 
proximately 10  Members  In  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  House  and  about 
10  of  us  on  the  Democratic  side  who 
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throufh  the  laat  few  weeks  through  mu- 
tual consultation  hare  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  blpartlaan  bills  that  hare 
been  Introduced  today.  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  associated  with 

this  KTOUP. 

There  is  not  much  mileage  in  home 
rule  as  far  as  the  folks  back  home  are 
concerned.  There  are  not  many  votes 
involved.  I  believe  most  of  us  who  be- 
lieve In  bhls  think  that  this  is  simply 
an  exercise  in  democracy.  We  cannot 
very  well  go  aroimd  the  world  telling 
people  in  other  countries  that  they 
ought  to  extend  home  rule  and  self-rule 
to  the  people  of  emerging  nations  and 
others  while  the  people  in  our  Nations 
Capital  say  they  do  not  believe  In  It 
here. 

It  Is  easy  to  let  some  wise  man  or  com- 
missioner or  appointed  Individual  run  a 
city  or  run  a  State  or  run  a  government, 
but  in  the  long  run  this  will  not  work 
out.    Many  of  those  who  oppose  this  kind 
of  legislation  are  the  same  people  who 
talk  in  favor  of  States  rights,  and  I  am 
In  favor  of  States  rights,  in  keeping  gov- 
ernment close  to  the  people  and  letting 
local  people  handle  local  problems.    Yet 
here  In  our  National  Legislature  we  have 
continued    to    waste    the    time    of    437 
Members  of  this  body  on  things  such  as 
dog    licenses    and    dog    leashing    laws, 
whether  or  not  the  flre  station  needs  a 
new  roof,  and  things  of  purely  local  con- 
cern.    The  Congress,   according   to  my 
calculation,  or  at  least  the  House,  spends 
about  500  hours  per  year  in  dehberation. 
You  take  out  the  time  for  special  orders 
and  not  actually  debating  measures  be- 
fore us.  and  Congress   really  does   not 
work  on  legislation  more  than  about  500 
hours  a  year.     I  would  make  a  rough 
estimate  that  at  least  5  percent  or  per- 
haps 10  percent  of  this  time  is  directed 
to  matters  purely  local  or  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  its  local  affairs.     Just 
today  we  had  a  bill  for  the  purchase  of 
some  additional  canines  to  be  used  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose. 

I  think  there  are  more  important 
things  for  the  Congress;  I  think  there  are 
more  important  things  abroad  and  at 
home  that  need  our  attention  In  the 
limited  amount  of  time  we  have  avail- 
able during  the  course  of  a  session  here. 
I  hope  that  out  of  this  bipartisan  move 
will  come  some  frank  and  honest  dis- 
cussion of  this  whole  problem.  I  hope 
that  out  of  it  will  come  some  debate  and 
a  bill  that  will  represent  the  best  feeling 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  some 
measure  of  local  government. 

Many  people  who  have  been  against 
this  proposal  in  the  past  say  this  Is  a 
Federal  city,  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  not  like  any  of  the  other  cities  in 
the  country,  It  Is  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  Federal  Government  must  con- 
trol it  in  the  smallest  detail,  i  think 
this  argument  Is  wrong,  it  Is  fallacious. 
Because  there  are  some  things  that  have 
a  national  Interest,  because  there  are 
soroe  things  In  which  the  national  m- 
terest  is  paramount,  does  not  mean  that 
Is  cause  for  them  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Congress.  I  think  we  can  separate  out 
those  things  that  are  purely  local,  the 


schools,  the  control  and  licensing  of 
dogs,  that  I  referred  to  earlier,  the  ques- 
tion of  stand-up  drinking,  whether  or 
not  it  Is  proper  for  patrons  of  cabarets 
and  restaurants  to  stand  up  and  take  a 
drink  while  they  are  waiting  to  be  served. 
These  are  not  burning  national  Issues 
that  should  take  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  thlni:  we  can  separate  out  the 
things  that  are  local  and  let  a  local, 
democratically  elected  coimcil  or  gov- 
ernment run  these  things,  and  let  the 
Congress  pay  attention  to  the  major 
problems  that  affect  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Someone  said  recently  we  are  all  part- 
time  mayors  ol  the  great  city  of  Wash- 
ington, 537  of  us.  that  we  all  are  part- 
time  mayors.  We  do  not  live  here  the 
year  round.  N^e  do  not  have  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  here  at  heart  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  permanent  residents 
do.  I  think  w?  would  have  a  lot  less 
crime  and  Juvtnile  delinquency  and  a 
lot  les&  of  the  type  of  local  problems 
they  have  in  this  city  if  the  city  leaders 
and  the  residents  knew  they  had  their 
own  local  offlcials  they  could  go  to  and 
work  out  their  own  .solutions.  They 
could  handle  th^'m  the  way  other  cities 
around  the  coun  ,ry  do. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
on  this  measure  this  year.  I  hope  the 
year  1962  will  be  the  year  we  stop  talking 
about  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  do  S')mething  about  it. 

Some  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
this  measure  say  that  it  was  always  in- 
tended that  Congress  control  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  when  the  country  was 
founded,  yet  they  had  home  rule  here 
for  over  100  years  or  for  75  or  100  years — 
I  have  forgotten  the  exact  number  of 
years.  They  had  locally  elected  people 
to  govern  the  District  of  Columbia. 

When  the  Republic  was  founded,  it 
was  not  contem;)lated  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  major  cities  would  arise  here. 
It  was  supposed  tD  be  a  small  city,  a  seat 
of  government  which  was  populated 
heavily  when  the  Legislature  was  in  ses- 
sion but  not  at  other  times.  If  the 
principle  is  that  tiie  National  Legislature 
mast  control  every  commercial  factor 
and  all  civic  life  in  every  detail,  then  I 
think  in  consistency  those  who  take  this 
position  ought  to  :laim  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Yo:k  would  act  as  city 
council  for  Albany  and  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  will  act  as  city  coun- 
cil for  Columbia  imd  the  Legislature  of 
Arizona  will  act  as  city  council  for 
Phoenix,  and  we  could  dismantle  city 
government  In  anj  place  where  the  State 
seat  of  government  happens  to  be. 

We  have  here.  I  think,  a  good  bill.  It 
is  limited  It  does  not  go  so  far  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  would  like  it  to  go.  but 
it  gives  basically  the  800.000  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  status  similar 
to  what  Alaska  and  Hawaii  had  before 
they  joined  us  in  -Jie  Union  and  similar 
to  what  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  hfive  today  So  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  today  and  say  a  few 
words  in  behalf  ot  this  measure  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  hearings  will  be 
held  shortly  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  this  measure, 
and  that  the  House  will  have  a  chance  to 


vote  this  measure  up  or  down  on  the 
question  of  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  members  of 
our  group  because  of  prior  commitments 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  hare  been 
unable  to  appear  with  us  today.  How- 
ever, they  have  prepared  statements  and 
two  of  our  colleagues  have  authorized  me 
to  present  them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hanssm]  and 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  Mm.T«ii]  be  printed  In  the 
RscoftD  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  HANSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
perfectly  capable  of  speaking  for  them- 
selves in  support  of  home  rule.  They 
have  been  doing  so  in  and  around  Con- 
gress for  a  good  many  years,  and  one 
cannot  help  but  admire  the  tenacity  of 
purpose  with  which  they  go  on  pursuing 
a  goal  that  has  eluded  them  for  so  long. 
While  they  have  expressed  their  own 
desire  for  self-government  often  and 
well.  I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  attempt 
to  look  at  the  problem  through  the  eyes 
of  a  full-time  District  resident.  We  in 
the  Congress  are.  after  all,  visitors — in  a 
sense  visiting  firemen — whose  basic  con- 
cern is  with  major  public  policy  issues. 
Remember,  it  has  been  over  80  years 
since  residents  of  the  District  had  any 
voice  in  their  local  government.  Thus, 
few  Washingtonlans  know  what  it  Is  like 
to  help  decide  on  a  school  bond  ques- 
tion, on  a  master  street  plan  or  on  the 
building  of  a  new  sewage  treatment 
plant. 

It  is  frustrating  enough  to  have  to  deal 
with  such  perplexing  needs  as  a  citizen; 
think  how  frustrating  It  must  be  to  live 
in  the  center  of  a  city  with  ever-increas- 
ing urban  problems — and  yet  be  unable 
to  help  find  solutions  to  them. 

By  refusing  EHstrict  residents  a  voice 
In  their  own  affairs,  we  make  them  wards 
of  the  Federal  Government.  They  are 
taxed  without  being  represented.  They 
are  given  somewhat  the  same  rights,  or 
lack  of  them,  as  are  given  to  inmates  of 
a  Federal  prison.  All  the  rules  come 
from  on  high.  They  must  depend  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  much  of 
their  support,  but  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  about  how  much  Is  needed 
or  where  it  shall  be  spent. 

This  Is  not  a  healthy  situation.  The 
residents  of  Washmgton  can  he  and 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  same  kind 
of  control  over  their  affairs  as  is  en - 
tnisted  to  citizens  of  other  major  cities. 
No  one  questloxis  that  the  District  has  a 
unique  relationship  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  but  there  is  no  reason  to  antic- 
ipate any  greater  difBcultlea  arising 
from  this  relationslilp  than  is  the  case  in 
other  cities  with  large  Federal  Installa- 
tions. 

Local  elections,  the  solving  of  local 
problems,  the  raising  of  local  taxes — 
these  areas  of  city  administration  make 
up  one  of  democracy's  most  important 
training  grounds.  It  is  a  training  ground 
forbidden  to  wards  of  the  Government. 
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It  is.  however,  a  trairing  ground  where 
the  exercise  of  good  citizenship  always 
-    flourishes. 

It  is  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of 
good  citizenship  that  I  have  Joined  my 
colleagues  today  in  introducing  the  1962 
txipartisan  home  rule  isill.  It  is  my  ear- 
nest hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  into 
law  this  session,  that  District  residents 
will  this  year  be  rewarded  for  the  time 
and  effort  they  have  spent  seeking  not 
special  privileges  but  cinly  restoration  of 
their  right  to  govern  themselves. 

HOKK    BULK    rom    'WASHUiSTON 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mi.  Speaker,  ever 
sincel  came  to  Congress  I  have  hena  an 
ardes^  supporter  of  home  rule  for  tbe 
District  of  Colimibia.  It  was  obvious 
then,  and  more  obvious  now.  that  Wash- 
ingt(m  should  have  hoine  rule.  We  can 
no  longer  justify — to  o(u-selves  or  to  the 
rest  of  the  workl — the  failure  to  grant 
the  right  to  govern  tliemselves  to  the 
residents  of  Washington. 

We  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  fact  that 
our  Government  is  based  upon  consent; 
we  are  always  reminding  others  that 
freedom  is  the  right  to  choose.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  denied  the  right  to 
choose  for  too  long,  to  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  people,  living  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  where  everyone  from  every- 
where can  sec  them.  How  much  kmger 
can  we  allow  this  to  contmue? 

Recently  we  passed  i^  constitutional 
ameiKlment  to  allow  Uie  residents  of 
Washington  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President — a  most  noteworthy 
achievement. 

This,  however,  is  less  t:ian  half  a  loaf. 
Now  we  must  find  a  bill  that  wiU  pass 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress  so  that  the 
pnnciple  ot  home  rule  survives  intact  in 
the  legislation.  The  specifics  are  not  too 
important  at  this  stage;  what  we  must  do 
is  enact  this  most  imiwrtant  principle. 
Any  defects  can  be  remedied  and  needed 
improvements  can  be  supi>hed  as  admin- 
istration develops  the  need. 

I  have  not  only  been  a  supporter  of 
home  rule  these  many  yeua.  b«zt  I  have 
also  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
therefor.  During  the  la$t  Congress.  I 
was  privileged  to  place  on  the  Speakor's 
desk  a  discharge  petitior.  which  would 
have  brought  a  home  rule  bill  to  the  floor 
for  action  by  this  House. 

Consequently.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
so  many  of  our  coUesNgues  today  in  co- 
qaonaormg  a  bill  which  will  grant  a  meas- 
ure of  home  rule  to  Wasliiiwtoa.  This 
UU  has  bipartisan  support  and  would 
provide  an  appointed  Go'/emor  and  an 
elected  legislative  council  of  nine  mesB- 
bers  and  give  the  District  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  in  the  House 

I  am  for  it,  or  any  other  biU  that  can 
pass  both  Houses  in  order  to  grant  the 
k>ng -delayed  right  to  District  citisens  to 
govern  themselves.  That  is  little  enoi«h 
to  ask  for  the  citlaens  of  the  city  that  is 
the  showplaee  of  the  worid. 

Mrs.  OREEIf  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arlaooa.  At  this  time  I  also  want 
to  coaimesxl  him  for  the  great  leadership 
he  has  shown  on  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  sat  here  listening  to 
the    gentleman    from    Arizona,    I    also 


recalled  some  of  the  earth-shaking 
pieces  of  District  legislation  that  the  537 
Members  o<  Congress  have  had  to  con- 
cern themsrives  with. 

For  exarairie,  arakl  the  bmsh-fire  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  pressures  in  Ber- 
lin, and  the  disarmament  negotiations  in 
Geneva,  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  26  of  this  year  took  up  a  bill  to 
grant  the  American  Niunismatists  Asso- 
ciation "perpetual  succession"  because 
its  SO- year-old  charter  would  have  ex- 
pired next  month. 

Now  should  this  not  have  provided 
sufficient  opportunity  to  exercise  the  best 
talents  of  the  House,  a  perusal  of  the 
House  and  Senate  District  Committees 
calendars  shows  that  shortly  we  shall  be 
able  to  engage  in  a  great  dialog  and 
debate  on  measures: 

To  permit  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Federation  of  America  to  issue  hf  e  insur- 
ance to  its  members;  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  raih-oad  sidings  over  First 
Street  NW.;  to  name  the  new  stadium  as 
Walter  Johnson  Stadium;  to  autlHurize 
the  sale  of  Cherry  Hill;  to  require  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  si^gested  that 
dogs  be  kept  on  leash  in  public  places ;  to 
increase  cost  of  learner  driver  permits; 
and  to  incorporate  the  President's 
Trophy  Bswl  Game. 

Take  a  look  at  the  calendar.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  you  will  find  many  mcH-e 
such  momentous  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  discuss  and 
pass  upon. 

One  of  my  favorites,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  came  before  us 
a  few  years  ago — a  momentous  piece  of 
legislation  indeed — that  would  authorize 
the  District  Commissioners  to  issue  the 
city  code  in  looseleaf  form  instead  of 
bound  fomL  I  was  most  pleased  and 
proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Congress 
oi  the  United  States  refused  to  dodge 
this  legislation  and  resolutely  met  it 
head  on.  discussed  it  in  a  statesmanlike 
way.  and  had  the  courage  of  stouthearted 
legislators  to  pass  it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaiker,  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  District  bills  that  Congress  must 
concern  itself  with,  as  the  city  council 
for  the  District,  during  this  most  critical 
time  in  our  history. 

We  might  have  more  time.  I  would 
suggest,  for  national  and  international 
issues  if  we  could  grant  some  form  of 
local  self-goivernment  to  the  disenfran- 
chised residents  of  Washington,  D.C.  I 
brileve  philosophically  that  Washington 
residents  should  be  permitted  to  govern 
themselves.  We  talk  about  self -determi- 
nation for  other  coimtries  of  the  world, 
and  certainly  we  can  do  no  less  for  the 
residents  of  this  area.  I  would  think  all 
of  my  colleagues  would  feel  that  they 
could  better  serre  the  constituents  of 
their  own  districts  and  their  own  State 
if  a  city  council  made  decisions  on  purely 
local  matters  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  reasons — 
many  philosophical  reasons — why  I  am 
pleased  to  be  among  those  supporting 
restoration  of  self-government  to  the 
Ttra.OOO  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  support  home  rule,  because  the  pres- 
ent  administered   form  of  government 


is  inconsistent  with  both  the  ideals  and 
practice  of  our  democracy. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  said  that 
local  self-government  ahniild  be  re- 
stored— not  granted — to  the  District. 

Those  of  us  who  support  home  rule 
are  not  proposing  anything  revolution- 
ary. We  do  not  want  to  break  with 
tradition;  we  want  to  return  to  it.  Home 
rule  existed  here  when  the  District  was 
established  in  ISOO.  Congress  fostered 
and  extended  it  until  the  mid-1870'a 
when  the  self-government  franchise  was 
removed  by  Congress.  Now  what 
brought  on  this  change? 

Opponents  of  home  rule  have  over  the 
years  made  much  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  city  public  works  impityvement 
program  which  invoked  enormous  ex- 
penditures that  led  to  this  revocation. 
But  two  items  should  be  noted  in  this 
context. 

First,  this  vras  the  Capital  City's  era 
of  greatest  improvement;  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  program,  there  was  not  a 
single  sewer  in  the  District,  the  streets 
were  choked  with  mud  and  fore^^ 
diplomats  were  indignant  about  the 
inconveniences.  Second,  all  home  rule 
proposals  with  which  I  am  familiar 
provide  adequate  safeguards  against 
financial  mismanagement. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
Congress  has  long  recognised  the  need 
for  reform  of  the  District's  undento- 
cratic  governmental  system.  Modern 
efforts  to  bring  this  about  go  back  to 
1933  in  the  Senate.  In  that  body.  I 
might  add.  home  rule  legislation  has 
been  approved  five  times  in  t2ie  past  10 
years.  Also  in  recent  years,  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  have  made  mcBKi- 
rable  attempts  to  put  responsibility  for 
District  affairs  back  nHicre  it  belongs — 
in  the  hands  of  local  residents. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  Rati- 
fication of  the  23d  amendment  gives 
Washingtonlans  a  share  in  the  national 
electoral  process;  the  enfranchised  £te- 
trict  will  have  three  votes  in  the  elec- 
toral college  in  the  next  presidmtlal 
riection.  They  will  be  sent  there  by 
residents  voting — at  long  last — tor  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  their 
choice. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  What- 
ever the  obstacles,  and  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  are  some.  I  btiteve  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  overcome 
them.  I  believe  that  we  should  restcM^ — 
now,  not  later— the  kind  of  aelf-govem- 
ment  in  Washington  that  is  in  accord 
with  the  self-respect  of  Inhabitants 
eager  to  assume  the  full  rights  and 
oMigations  of  full-time  eitlaenship. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Rxussl. 

Mr.  MC81RIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlewoman  jrleld  to  me 
first? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  was  miable  to 
stay,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
He  pr^Mu-ed  a  statement  irtiich  I  would 
like  to  ask  permission  at  this  time  to 
include  in  Uie  Recorb  at  tMs  point. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

St.^tkment  or  Hon    Henrt  S    Reuss. 
or  Wisconsin 

I  am  sponsoring  one  of  the  Identical  Home 
Rule  Bills  Introduced  today  because  I  be- 
Mevr  that  the  people  of  Washington  should 
have  home  rule,  and  that  the  Congiess 
chould  concentrate  Its  energies  on  the  Na- 
tion's business. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  demands  on  the 
'.Ime  of  the  CongreM.  of  the  difficulty  most  of 
'OS  have  In  keeping  abreast  of  important  de- 
velopments In  our  home  districts,  in  our 
States  and  In  our  Nation  It  ."(imply  is  Ux) 
much  to  ask  that  we  consider  the  detailed 
problems  of  local.  District  of  Columbia  gn- 
emment  as  well 

And  it  Is  an  unfortunate  truth  that  we  are 
not  ke«plng  In  touch  with  the  problems  .-f 
this  city  Congress  actually  has  neither  tiie 
time  nor  the  structure  U)  do  the  J(jb  of 
running  a  city  well. 

To  be  sure.  Congress  cannot  give  up  It.s 
responsibility  for  the  Nation's  Capital  But 
I  do  fall  to  see  any  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  maintain  Itself  as  a  kind  of  537- 
member  city  council,  each  with  a  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  day-to-day  city  ad- 
ministration 

Yet  we  continue  to  burden  ourselves  with 
such  details  as  decisions  on  street  lights, 
school  lunches.  p)ollce  dog  patrols,  even  en 
what  to  do  about  a  leak  In  a  celling  at  the 
morgue 

The  result  of  having  such  details  brounht 
to  our  attention,  if  only  dimly,  is  ail  t<x) 
clear.  We  get  In  the  habit  of  Ignoring  ail 
district  problems,  simply  because  we  don  t 
have  the  time  to  consider  them 

I  suggest  that  the  proper  role  of  Congress 
in  this  regard  la  outlined  in  our  bipartisan 
home  rule  blll.s 

Let  local  government  be  conducted  by 
those  who  are  closest  to  It.  the  local  resi- 
dents who  have  the  biggest  stake  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  city's  affairs  Let  Con- 
gress then  do  the  Job  for  which  It  Is  best 
."lulted.  the  Job  of  general  policy  supervi.sUm 
required  In  the  protection  of  the  substantial 
Federal  Interest  here 

This  Is  the  way  It  Is  done  In  the  capital 
of  every  State,  It  Is  the  way  It  Is  done  In 
most  of  the  world's  major  capitals  Other 
legislative  b<x!les  have  provided  for  home 
rule  at  the  seat  of  government  I  believe 
r.hat  we  also  can  do  .so  surcesafully  and  I 
believe  that  the  best  time  to  do  it  Ls  now 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     I  yield 

Mr  MORRIS  K.  UDALL  Our  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr 
OoNZALizl.  also  had  a  statement  pre- 
pared on  this  subject,  but  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  he  has  asked  me  to 
have  it  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  I  make  such  request.  Mr 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  tientlc- 
man  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Stxtement  or  Hon    Hmtnr  B    Oonzalf/.  or 

T^XAS 

In  previous  discussions  of  home  rule  for 
•,he  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  apprehension  ha.s 
'leen  expressed  over  the  prospect  of  partisan 
•.loUtlcal  conflict  In  our  Nation's  Capital  .At 
one  point  it  was  proposed  that  District  elec- 
vlons  be  conducted  on  a  nonpartisan  ba.sis 
Subsequently    both    Republican    and    Derno- 


rratlc  Party  organizations  in  the  District 
have  gone  on  recc  rd  eis  strongly  opposed  to 
nonpartisan  elections  and  favoring  party 
primaries  I  am  liappy  that  the  bills  being 
Introduced  today  provide  for  party  primaries, 
not  only  because  the  District  political  or- 
ganizations are  unanimous  in  favoring  them, 
but  because  this  1;;  a  pattern  of  the  electoral 
process  In  keeping  with  the  rest  of  our 
Nation 

-So  far  as  local  pf>litlcal  pressuies  and 
conflicts  are  concerned.  I  would  point  out 
that  both  major  folltlcal  parties  are  already 
organl/.ed  and  a.  tlve  In  the  District  The 
District  Is  not.  aid  will  not  be  Immune  to 
political  conflict  re^'ardless  of  whether  or 
ru)t  there  are  part  .•  primaries 

Anyone  re.sldliig  In  Wa.shlngton  knows 
that  dehate  can  and  dtjes  l)eronie  heated 
and  on  (xraalon  acrimonious  over  purely 
lix-al  Issues  In  firt  I  would  say  that  a»  in 
my  own  State  of  Texas,  lix-al  Issues  are  '.he 
ones   that    icenerae    the    most    heat 

Every  conunu!  ity  has  problems  .ibout 
which  opinions  will  differ  Tins  is  the  way 
a  free  .society  wor  <.s  With  or  without  home 
rule  the  people  ■  f  the  District  of  Columbia 
iire  going  to  m.nke  them.ielves  heard  on  these 
problems  just  tn  the  peof)le  of  Texas  or 
Ma.ssachusetta  or  Montana  make  themselves 
heard  when  they  have  strong  views  on  pub- 
lic questions 

Would  home  ri  le  Inrrease  these  ronflicls'' 
I  think  the  evidence  is  persuasive  th.it.  If 
anything,  the  cut  fllcts  would  be  lessened  by 
home  rule 

In  the  first  pla^e.  let's  be  frank  untl  .idiiut 
thut  we  h.ive  p;  rtls.m  government  m  the 
District  of  Columbia  now  The  Cominl.«»lon - 
ers  are  appointee  by  the  administration  In 
power  ar.d  are  c;e=irly  Identified  with  that 
party  Behind  he  Commissioners  Is  tiie 
Congress,  which  sfiends  countlees  hours  every 
year  debating  District  matters  Is  anyous 
going  to  suggest  that  the  Congress  Is  free 
from  partisan?hl(  ■> 

Realistically  tl,e  biggest  source  of  politi- 
cal pres.sure  Is  tre  local  comn. unity  What 
we  have  now  Is  r.  multitude  ot  local  [>ollti- 
cal  pressures  b-lng  exerted  directly  on 
Congress  and  the  administration  because  to- 
gether they  cons  itute  the  District  govern- 
ment Every  Interest  In  Washington  takes 
Its  problems  dire<  tly  to  the  Federal  Crovern- 
ment  Instead  cif  providing  a  sanrtuary  the 
DIsylct  provides  -.he  Congre-s  with  a  jieren- 
nlal  burden  of  i,o  small  magnitude 

Obviously,  a  reipon.sible  local  government 
Is  the  only  prop-^r  agency  to  resolve  such 
local  matters  as  t  le  qualifications  of  plumb- 
ers and  ttie  pri' e  ■  t  schi.x)!  lunches 

A  responsible  1  x-al  government  would  t)e 
a  lightning  rod  to  divert  trivia  from  the 
P'ederal  CiovernmMit  Such  matters  as  these 
are  the  proper  si-bject  of  local  iK)litlcs  and 
should  n  It  take  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
Federal  Ctovernment  By  doing  its  own  Job 
I'X-al  government  thus  can  provide  a  sanc- 
tuary never  previ  lusly  enjoyed  by  the  Oov- 
eri.ment    >f  the  Ui.lted  States 

I  say  this  l.s  the  tune  to  provide  that  sanc- 
tuary 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker, 
at  this  point  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  !  Mr  .SchwengelI 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  the  Kf-ntlewoman  from  Oregon 
would  be  .so  kiml  as  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
th-man  from  Ne*-  York    Mr  Lindsay! 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from    New   York    \  Mr    Lind- 

Mr    LINDSA'i'      I    thank    the   gentle- 
woman   from   Oregon,   and    I    thank   my 
colleague  from  Iowa    i  Mr    Schwencei.  1 
I  shall  not  talk  lonK      It  is  6  30  in  the 
evt-ninf^       I    thi  ik    thn.se   who   have   re- 


mained on  the  floor  know  exactly  how 
we  who  are  here  feel  on  this  subject 

Mr  Speaker,  the  opposition  to  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
last  analysis,  reflecLs  a  basic  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  free  democratic  process. 
Those  who  argue  against  home  rule  very 
often  will  deny  this  and  will  trarwlate 
their  opposition  in  terms  of  practicalities 
They  point  to  problems  confronting  the 
District  and  they  say;  "Well,  I  have  more 
confidence  in  the  Federal  Establishment 
running  the  District  of  Columbia  than  I 
do  in  my  neighbors  running  the  District 
of  Columbia  " 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
housewife  who  could  not  run  her  house- 
hold better  than  her  landlord.  Any  time 
the  landlord  starts  trying  to  run  her 
household,  takes  over  the  housewife's 
responsibility  for  cutting  the  lawn,  keep- 
iiik!  the  place  painted  and  tidied  up,  hav- 
itiK  the  garbage  taken  care  of.  and  all 
thf  rt'^t.  there  is  trouble,  and  it  docs 
nut  work 

I  come  from  the  city  of  New  York 
which.  I  can  assure  you.  has  trouble  with 
11.S  govtrnmenl  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  other  city  governments  across  the 
country  in  operation.  I  will  say  right 
now  for  tlie  record  that  the  garbage  col- 
lection m  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the 
wor.si  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
Thank  our  prt-.sent  system  for  that.  Let 
us  chantjf  it  then  Turn  over  the  respon- 
sibility for  housekeeping  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  have 
had  to  suffer  imder  thLs  present  system 
and  wluxse  garbage  is  not  being  collected 
Tills  is  just  an  example.  I  can  talk 
about  other  practical  problems  that  exist 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  would 
be  improved  if  we  turned  over  the  day- 
to-day  ofjeration  to  the  folks  who  live 
here 

In  the  86th  Congress  we  had  a  great 
disappointment  because  we  came  close 
to  getting  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of 
home  rule  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  exhausted  themselves  pretty  thor- 
oughly in  that  effort;  some  who  are 
Members  or  former  Members  of  the 
House,  some  who  are  good  cltizena  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  do  not  blame 
any  of  them  if  they  were  exhausted  from 
that  effort  But  they  are  not.  And  they 
are  supporting  this  measure  again.  I 
think  we  might  even  have  a  better  ap- 
proach than  we  did  in  the  86th  Congress. 
This  bill  keeps  the  best  of  the  old  Eisen- 
hower bill,  in  fact  mast  of  It  is  the 
Eisenhower  bill.  It  would  seem  to  me 
this  might  result  in  limited  Republican 
objection  It  has  engrafted  on  It  some 
of  the  gotKi  features  of  this  administra- 
tion s  proposed  legislation.  So  how  can 
Democrats  object?    It  Is  a  good  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was 
absolutely  correct  when  he  said  anybody 
can  find  some  dissent  or  disagreement 
with  parts  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
But  on  the  whole,  this  is  extremely  care- 
fully, thoughtfully  worked  out  legislation 
which  I  should  think  would  have  the 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  If 
they  were  only  given  the  chance  to  vote 
on  It 

So  I  join  with  our  colleagues  who  have 
.spjken  before  me  on  the  floor  tonight, 
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and  I  extend  my  congratulations  to  them 
for  the  work  they  have  done  on  this  sub- 
ject, particularly  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Morris  K.  IfoALLl,  the  gen- 
lii  man  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SchwengelI,  and 
thi-  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green  I. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
F.epre.sentatives  *o  keep  faith  with  the 
free  democratic  process  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  urging  the  committee  to  permit 
the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
.so  that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  it 
up  or  down 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  :'rom  New  York 
for  his  very  excellent  statement.  I 
should  also  like  to  mention  the  work 
which  his  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  I  Mrs.  WeisI.  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  done  in  reference  to  this 
legislation. 

I  also  join  my  friend  from  New  York 
in  paying  special  tribut*'  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  whom  I  will  yield  to 
m  just  a  moment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WtdnallI,  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  for  the  time  and  effort 
they  have  spent  trying  to  bring  forth 
legislation  that  will  indeed  have  bipar- 
tisan supix)rt  of  the  Members  of  the 
House 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yie  d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SchwengelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  and  wish  to  add 
my  commendations  to  ner  and  others 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
workmg  both  last  year  and  this  year 
on  this  very,  very  imjKjrtant  legislation. 
To  begin  with.  I  would  suggest  that  I 
am  a  part  of  a  coalition,  a  coalition 
that  desires  more  fret^dom  and  more  op- 
portunity for  more  people;  for  people 
who  have  a  right  to  go\em  themselves 
and  people  who  want  :o  accept  their 
full  responsibility  as  citizens  of  a  great 
country. 

Mr  Sjx'aker.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  this  is  a  historic  day, 
for  it  was  just  100  years  ago  today  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  a  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  which  became 
the  first  official  act  of  the  Government 
to  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
It  was  a  bill  that  provided  for  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  It  was  a  bill  that  was  de- 
signed to  give  freedom  to  people.  So,  it 
is  fortunate.  I  think,  thai  we  are  kicking 
off  on  this  proposition  tcxjay. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  talked 
about  the  collection  of  garbage.  I  had 
not  known  about  that  problem  here  in 
the  District,  maybe  because  I  live  across 
the  river  in  Arlington,  but  I  do  read  the 
Ux-al  papers  and  I  note  that  there  is  some 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Many 
people  think  it  is  almost  the  worst  place 
in  the  United  States.  Now,  that  is  a 
feeling  that  the  people  of  the  District 
are  appalled  at.  about  the  crime  that  they 
see.  and  yet  they  cannot  do  anything 
about  that  problem  here  in  the  District 
like  the  people  can  in  any  other  city  of 
comparable  size  or  any  other  city  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  I  think 
crime  is  at  an  alltime  low,  and  that 
problem    will    be    resolved.      I    think    it 


would  be  dealt  with  better  if  people  had 
home  mJe. 

Now,  I  suggested  It  was  100  years  ago 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  this  bill 
freeing  the  slaves.  And.  people  ask  me 
sometimes,  knowing  my  interest  in  Lin- 
coln, how  would  Lincoln  stand  on  this 
home  rule  question.  Well,  maybe  it 
might  be  interesting  to  find  out,  so  I  did 
a  little  research,  and  I  can  say  to  you 
that  I  believe  Lincoln  would  not  be 
against  this  proposition  we  have  under 
consideration  today.  He  might  be 
against  some  details  of  it.  but  he  would 
not  be  against  giving  more  freedom  to 
more  people.  He  had  some  deep  feel- 
ings about  this,  and  they  were  revealed 
to  the  then  mayor  of  Washington  in 
February  of  1861,  when  Lincoln  came  to 
Washington  and  before  he  took  over  as 
President.  In  response  to  a  call  by  the 
mayor  and  some  of  his  friends,  some  of 
the  councilmen.  among  other  things  he 
said  this  to  them.  They  had  come  to 
him  to  discuss  some  problems  that  they 
had  with  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  grant  relief  on.     He  said : 

I  have  not  now  nor  never  have  had  any 
disposition  to  treat  you  in  any  respect  other- 
wise than  as  my  neighbors.  I  have  not  now 
any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Constitution  under  any 
circumstances  that  I  would  not  feel  myself 
constrained  to  withhold  from  my  neighbors. 

Then,  in  response  to  a  serenade  by  the 
Republican  Association  a  few  days  later, 
and  knowing  also  that  some  of  their 
leaders  had  some  worries  about  some 
problems  and  wanted  the  same  relief 
that  the  mayor  had  talked  about,  said 
to  them: 

I  hope  that.  If  things  shall  go  on  as  pros- 
perously as  I  believe  we  all  desire  they  may,  I 
may  have  It  In  my  power  to  remove  some- 
Uilng  of  this  misunderstanding,  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  convince  you.  and  the  people 
of  your  section  of  the  country,  that  we  re- 
gard you  In  all  things  our  equals  and  in  all 
things  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  the 
same  treatment  that  we  claim  for  ourselves: 
that  we  are  in  nowise  disposed.  If  It  were  in 
our  power,  to  oppress  you.  to  deprive  you  of 
any  of  your  rights  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  to  split  hairs 
with  you  In  regard  to  those  rights,  but  are 
determined  to  give  you.  as  far  as  Is  in  our 
hands  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion—not grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly. 

So,  here  is  some  pretty  persuasive  ar- 
guments from  a  man  whom  I  think  was 
pretty  wise.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  put  them  into  the  public 
domain. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that 
tomorrow  I  will  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  be  substantially  the  same  as  the 
bills  that  have  already  been  introduced 
by  my  colleagues.  The  principal  differ- 
ence of  my  bill  will  be  that  it  will  pro- 
vide for  34  Members  of  the  legislative 
body  rather  than  9  that  the  bill,  as  I 
understand  it.  now  calls  for.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  salary  provided  here  in 
the  bill  is  high  and  that  it  might  set  a 
bad  precedent  for  some  of  our  State 
legislatures  which  might  argue  that  if 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  they  are  en- 
titled to  this  kind  of  money  for  govern- 
ing 800,000  people  that,  perhaps,  where 
they  have  2  million  or  4  million  or  8 
million  people,  they  would  be  entitled  to 
that   kind  of   salary.     So.    my   bill    will 


provide  that  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature will  receive  $1,800  or  $2,000.  I 
have  not  decided  for  sure  yet.  The 
Chairman  would  receive  $2,000  or  $2,500. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  small 
amendments  that  I  will  present  which 
I  think  might  be  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
give  consideration  to  these  items  when 
this  matter  comes  before  th^m  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  and  because  there  are  other 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  House  who 
have  some  strong  feelings  about  it  and 
who  would  like  to  talk  on  it  today,  but 
it  was  necessary  for  them,  because 
of  previous  commitments,  to  leave.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  statements  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwyerJ.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScRANTON],  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor],  and 
the  gentleman  froqj  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  statements  referred  to  follow: 
Mrs.  DwYEH.  It  Is  a  privilege  today  to  join 
with  a  number  of  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  sponsoring  the  District 
of  Columbia  home  rule  bill.  With  each 
year  that  the  people  of  the  EMstrlct  tire  de- 
nied the  right  to  govern  themselves  with 
respect  to  purely  local  matters,  the  need  for 
this  self-government   becomes  greater. 

As  the  seat  of  the  National  Government, 
the  District  of  Columbia  ought  to  be  the 
showcase  of  the  Nation,  a  symbol  of  democ- 
racy and  representative  self-government.  It 
ought  to  be  the  best  governed  area  In  the 
country.  In  fact,  however,  It  Is  none  of 
these  things. 

Washington  belongs  to  all  the  people  of 
our  country  but,  paradoxically,  experience 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  cannot  ade- 
quately be  governed  by  all  the  people,  either 
directly  or  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives In  the  Congress.  Much  of  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  District  Is  the  direct  result 
of  the  present  unworkable  system  of  gov- 
ernment. As  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
expressed  It  in  an  editorial  this  morning, 
Congress  has  been  "niggardly"  toward  the 
District.  Despite  the  fact  that  43  percent  of 
the  land  Is  federally  owned,  Congress  has 
failed  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  en- 
able the  District  to  meet  satisfactorily  its 
many  municipal  responsibilities  In  such 
basic  fields  as  transportation,  education,  and 
welfare. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  not  solve  all  its  problems.  There  will 
continue  to  be  a  need  for  a  fair  Federal  con- 
tribution to  District  revenues.  And,  under 
the  terms  of  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing. Congress  will  retain  both  ultimate 
legislative  power  in  the  District  and  the 
right  to  legislate  Independently  for  the  Dis- 
trict or  repeal  or  modify  legislation  adopted 
by  the  District  Council.  In  addition,  the 
President  may  veto  Council  actions  which 
he  considers  adversely  affect  the  Federal  In- 
terest. 

Home  rule  will,  however,  redeem  our  sworn 
belief  In  democracy.  In  representative  gov- 
ernment. In  the  right  of  freemen  to  govern 
themselves.  It  will  relieve  Congress  of  a 
burden  which  Congress  itself  has  refused  to 
carry  in  any  fully  responsible  fashion.  And 
it  will  release  the  latent  talents,  energies, 
and  determination  of  District  people  them- 
selves who  want  to  make  this  city  one  In 
which  the  whole  Nation  can  take  pride. 
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Tbrousbouc  m/  tlm*  tarau  In  ttm  Houm. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  bav*  ■Uou«lf  supported  bocae 
ruie  lefUUtkm  for  t^  DUtrlct  of  ColumtU*. 
I  tMM  iDveetlcated  the  argiunenta  pro  KAd 
con  u  ctioroufhlj  m  I  know  bow,  The  po- 
st tton  at  those  n^o  oppose  home  ruie— «nd 
I  believe  they  are  In  a  dtetlnet  mlnortty — 
la  simply  not  eonrincint.  Ob  the  othv 
hand.  It  ssems  IrrafnUUe  ttet  kistory.  ea- 
pertenoe,  and  oofimonsan—  art  oiearly  on 
the  side  of  thoee  who  favor  It. 

I  hope  the  House  this  year  wlU  do  what 
U  should  have  d(Uie  long  ago.  and  what  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties  hare  long 
promised  to  do — permit  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  behave  as  though 
they  were  Amerloan  cltlaens. 

Mr.  ScKAjnow  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
add  my  remarlcs  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  supporting  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  most  Members 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  recogntze 
that  we  should  restore  Democratic  instltti- 
tlons  to  the  Nation's  Capital— the  place  of  all 
places  where  they  should  be  a  proud  ex- 
hibit— and  that  the  residents  ot  Washington 
have  a  right  to  govern   themeelTes. 

I  bolteve  that  mo.st  of  ua  recognise,  too. 
that  the  I*ederal  Interest  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  a  vital  one.  which  must  be  pro- 
tected 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  btp&rtlnan 
home  rule  bill  we  are  Introducing  today 
would  serve  the  interests  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  the  880.000  people 
whose  right  to  self-government  has  been  too 
long  denied.  Our  proposal  should  also  estab- 
lish clearly  the  fact  that  In  Anxerlca  there 
ought  not  be  any  bars  to  full  participation 
In  government  because  of  race,  creed,  or  colur 

To  be  suT'',  there  will  be  some — who  are 
at  best  lukewarm  on  home  rule  fur  the  Dis- 
trict— who  wtU  say  that  our  bill  goes  too  far 
On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  thuee  highly 
competent  and  sincere  advocates  uX  home 
rule  who  maintain  that  our  bill  i«  unneces- 
sarily limited,  that  It  doesn't  go  far  enough 
toward  complete  local  autonomy. 

With  all  due  respect  to  these  views.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  bill  represents  a  frf^und  ap- 
proach. It  represents.  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  compromise — an  attempt  tu  har- 
monize aU  of  the  various  Interests  and  points 
of  view  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  es- 
sentials. It  U  an  attempt  to  find  conimaii 
ground,  a  point  where  reasonable  men.  re- 
gardless of  their  differences  on  specifics,  can 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  agreement  on  a  gen- 
eral good — full  cltlaenshlp  and  the  rights 
that  go  with  It  for  the  residents  uf  the  city 
of  Washing  tun. 

Finally,  as  another  alternative  approach. 
there  are  some  who  have  suggested  that 
Congress  tiirn  away  from  specific  legislation 
at  this  time  and  that  we  devote  our  efforts 
Instead  to  further  study  at  the  problem. 
Undoubtedly  this  proposal  has  merits;  I  am 
ail  for  further  study  and  I  think  Improve- 
ments In  the  District's  go%-erument  will  al- 
ways be  desirable. 

Tet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  our  biparti- 
san home  rule  bill  Is  In  fact  a  product  of 
years  of  study.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  some  of  the  best  minds  of 
Congress  have  considered  the  problem  of 
returmng  self-government  to  the  District 
while  protecting  legitimate  Federal  interests 
In  the  city. 

In  my  opinion,  their  efforts  have  produced 
ample  guidelines  for  the  Menibcr,s  of  thl.s 
Congress,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  p  i.ss 
this  legislation  this  session,  and  stcirt  getting 
some  practical  experience  with  limited  self- 
government  In  the  Federal  city  Then  we 
will  have  something  on  which  to  base  sug- 
gestions for  Improvement.  If  experience 
proves  that  clianges  are  In  fact  desirable. 


Mr    MacOkkcob.  I  wish   to  speak-    In    the 
name  of  our  leadership  of  the  free  world — 


for  tbe  bill  wlOok  I  have  Inuoduoed  uxUy, 
a  bill  which  v-ould  restore  some  of  the  M- 
santl&i  Xzaadooui  teoDponkTU;  taken  away 
from  th«  rMld^Qta  of  the  mitrlct  of  Colum- 
bia In  the  I8TT1. 

Bpeaklag  In  the  name  of  our  free  world 
leadership  Is.  T  reallae.  a  rather  large  order 
But  I  am  eCrasslng  this  aapect  of  the  hamm 
rule  iltufttion.  because  I  tm  aeutaly  aware 
ot  the  way  1b  which  otir  treatoiaot  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  be  used  agabut 
us  elsewhere  in  the  world.  KspeclsUy  Is 
this  true  in  those  developing  nstlons  where 
we  are  attempting  to  maintain  the  vitality  of 
dem<)cratle  prinelplee. 

We  quite  ecrrectly  (torldc  the  Communist 
election  system  as  a  false  front,  having  no 
substance  ani  making  a  mockery  of  the 
democratic  processes  Unfortunately,  it  Is 
also  true  thai  we  deny  access  to  these  sams 
processes  to  trie  large  number  of  Americans 
who  Just  h?-)pen  to  live  In  the  Nation's 
Capital 

For  as  things  now  stand  the  reeldents  of 
Washington  ire  without  so  much  as  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  school  board,  tu  say 
nothing  (if  electing  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
To  me  it  is  a  great  irony  that  the  right  of  a 
people  to  go  zero  themselves  Is  so  funda- 
mentally viol  ited  right  here  at  the  ^eat  of 
American  deriocracy 

This  gives  the  Communist  propiigandUt  .i 
ready  tool.  After  all,  he  can  arg\ie.  any  elec- 
tion Is  bettor  than  none  at  all — and  the 
citlaens  of  Moscow  at  least  h.ive  their  bal- 
lot. Wo  matter  how  invalid  this  argument 
Is.  It  serves  U>  undercut  our  own  artcumenta 
for  freedom  We  fall  to  provide  some  of  the 
essential  feu' ures  of  freedom  in  the  very 
city  from  which  freedom's  principles  arc 
being  enuncUted 

We  as  rt  nation  have  ^laslnted  wherever  p<i«- 
slble  the  efforts  of  peoples  U^>ward  self-Kov- 
ernment.  We  can  take  great  pride  In  our 
role  In  one  of  recent  history  s  greatest 
dr.uii.is- -the  bre:ikinc;  up  of  the  coloniai 
system  m  AM\  and  .\frlc.i 

Yet,   desplto   our   efforts   elsewhere    in    the 
world,    we    m  itn'a'.n    this   enclave     In    many 
respect.s  the  l.eart  and  mind  of  our  Nntion 
U-    which    Anerlcans    are    denied    even    the 
rudiments  of  self-government 

It  Is  time  1 5  look  to  our  own  shores  It  U 
time  to  thlnlc  not  only  of  whit  Is  derent 
and  Just  but  to  think  of  what  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  tils  Nation  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  It  la  time.  In  short,  for  Cnn- 
gress  to  restore  the  right  of  self-gri\  crnment 
to   the   Dl-strlct    of   Columbia 

Mr  CoNTir  In  discu'.slng  the  home  rule 
question  with  varinu.<(  interfsted  persons.  I 
have  often  heen  a.«!ked  Di  District  of  Co- 
lumbia re.'^idpnta  really  want  self-govern- 
ment? Do  district  of  CoUimhu  rcsidenta 
reaily  know  what  kind  of  system  they  w.ant 
to  replai-e  d::i>ct  congress!  )ual  control? 

On  the  flr' I  p(j!nt.  all  the  evidence  sug- 
gests th.Tt  W.xshlngtonl.ins  are  overwhelm- 
ingly ill  favo-  lif  a  return  to  ';eir-governlng 
status.  For  instance.  In  the  I960  presiden- 
tial prefereni  e  primary,  over  75  percent  of 
both  t.ie  Repibllcin  and  Democr.itlc  voters 
marked   their   ballots  for  iume  ruie. 

Furthermj.-e.  .strong  argunienu  for  local 
c  ntrol  over  1  >cal  aff.urs  were  devel  )ped  dur- 
ing the  rece  it  Senate  District  Committee 
hearings  As  I  re<..»!l  more  than  20  Wanh- 
mgt  ,n  organ iz.Atlon.s  ernt  refireeentativee  to 
speak  (  ut  strongly  In  8upp<jrt  of  home  rule, 
many  other  groups  and  Individuals  sent 
written  statements  for  Inclusion  in  the  hear- 
ing record  I-.ve  or  .six  organiaations  spoke 
against  the  restoration  of  District  self- 
g^verument 

On  the  seto:id  piin:,  there  also  appears  to 
be  a  broad  con.-ien.Tus — all  of  the  proponent 
organizations  testifying  In  the  -Senate  hear- 
ings indlcatetl  they  would  gladly  accept  any 
practical  and  Workable  form  of  home  rxile 
that    would   g.ve    the    District    a    reasonable 


aaiouat  oT  UkaI  autonomy  The  same  or- 
;"'!V.aflr>ns  that  endorsed  the  so-calletf  tar- 
rltorlal  government  alao  endorsed  the  majror- 
ctty  council  proposals.  In  short.  District 
residents  apparently  are  more  than  willing 
to  leave  the  deelston  up  to  OongrMs. 

And  this  Is  neoeaaarlly  so.  WMhlagtoo  Is 
the  N.ttlon  i  capital  and  It  must  be  Brtfiln 
Istered  la  aooordaooe  with  the  lnt«rMt«  of 
the  entire  Malion.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  ws  must  run  roughshod  over 
the  purely  local  interests  of  local  rsaldents: 
on  the  contrary,  In  my  opinion  the  national 
Interest  would  be  far  better  a*rv*d  U  the 
day-to-day  details  of  Waahlngton's  mualot- 
p.il  administration  were  placed  tuMler  local 
control. 

Let  me  repeat .  The  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  gone  more  than  halfway: 
they  have  Indicated  clearly  that  they  are 
willing  to  accept  the  type  of  Institutions  of 
self-government  that  Congress  believes  are 
workable  In  the  Federal  city.  It  Is  now  up 
to  us  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way,  to  offer  the 
Inhablt.iuts  of  Washington  a  form  of  home 
rule  and  to  a.nk  for  their  approval— or  rejec- 
tion- of  It  through  a  p  ipular  referendum 
Such  a  referendum  Is  provided  for  In  this 
bill 

That  1.^  precisely  what  the  blpartlaan  home 
rule  bill  X  intnxiucad  today  is  designed  to 
do  That  Is  why  X  urga  my  colleagiaaa  In  this 
House  to  help  u-s  enact  thu  bill  Into  law. 

Mr.s  GREEIN  of  Orr^'on.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unRnimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Conjrrpsaman  TotXBTScm,  of 
tho  Slate  of  Wa.shingU)n,  may  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oresoii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 

Mr  Tni,ijrrw>M  Only  recently  the  Poet 
Office  Department  Issued  one  of  Its  hand- 
s<>me  .series  of  credo  stamps  bearing  a  quo- 
Uitlon  by  Abraham  Lincoln  It  read  "Those 
who  deny  Ireedum  u>  others  deserve  It  not 
for  thentselve*  "  II  we  believe  In  this  prin- 
ciple. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  any  loixger 
Ju.stlfy  the  continued  denial  nf  freedom  to 
the   citlsens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Firmly  believing  In  this  principle.  I  glad- 
ly J.iin  today  in  the  effort  to  put  an  end, 
once  and  for  all.  to  the  denial  of  freedom 
that  has  continued  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  dome. 

Tlie  effort  commencing  today  to  achieve 
home  rule  for  the  District  Is  a  bipartisan 
effort,  and  this  Is  as  it  should  be,  for  both 
partlf^  share  responsibility  for  the  failures 
of  the  past  In  restoring  to  the  resldente  of 
the  Nation  s  Capital  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
all  other  American  cltlrens  to  govern  their 
own  local  affairs. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  bears  the  same 
name  as  this  city.  It  Is  a  proud  name — one 
of  the  great  names  In  our  history.  In  the 
St.ite  of  W.ushlngton  we  make  crar  own  de- 
cisions about  taxes  and  roads  and  schools  - 
all  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  make 
up  our  State  government  In  our  cities  we 
decide  how  many  policemen  we  need,  how 
many  Judges,  how  streets  are  to  be  financed, 
and  under  what  circumstances  liquor  will 
he  dl-spcnsed  We  dont  have  to  ask  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  these 
decisions  for  ue.  and  we  cant  Imagine  how 
we  could  Justify  asking  the  Nation's  law- 
makers to  devote  their  time  to  such  matters. 
And  yet  thU  Is  precisely  the  way  laws  for 
the  other  W.ishington  —  this  Washington.  In 
which  the  movement  for  self-determination 
of  peo|)les  finds  Its  greatest  voice  are  en- 
acted 

So  long  as  this  continues  we  are  Ignoring 
the  vtry  tine  principle  laid  down  by  President 
IJnc oin.  It  Is  ironic  that  at  the  very  time 
that  we  are  paying  new  reeiiect  to  Lincoln's 
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words  we  are  under  an  i.ttack  we  cannot 
fully  answer  for  the  hypocrisy  of  our  pro- 
nouncements TTie  world  s  well  aware  that 
we  violate  our  own  principles  when  we  deny 
M-lf-government  to  the  residents  of  our 
C.ipllal 

The  situation  In  the  Dlftrlct  of  Columbia 
la  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  in  our 
sorifty  We  have  the  gieatest  system  of 
rj-preneniatlve  government  In  the  world  to- 
day Our  Nation  Is  Justly  proud  of  lu  elec- 
toral processes  Our  people  truly  have  a 
\oice  m  their  government,  at  all  levels — 
Federal.  State,  and  local.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  one  exception  That  this 
should  still  obtain  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century  Is  hard  to  telleve,  and  yet  It 
doe^  It  Is  time  we  put  an  'nd  to  this  anach- 
ronism and  thereby  prove  to  the  world 
aiid  our.selves  that  we  truly  mean  what  we 
say.  j 

Mrs  WEIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  ixiint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  WEJIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
loayues  in  the  introduction  of  this  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  home  rule  legislation. 
I  am  particularly  pleas?d  because  from 
the  outset  this  has  been  a  truly  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  secure  badly  needed 
changes  in  the  Koverninental  structure 
of  the  District  of  Columtia. 

Tlie  bill  which  Ls  being  introduced  to- 
day represents  a  compromise,  and  as 
such  it  will  not  be  agreeable  to  everyone. 
I  myself  am  not  in  full  agreement  with 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
there  are  still  other  thnus  which  I  would 
like  to  see  included  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  bill  at  all.  But  i£  a  compromise, 
as  a  basis  for  going  fcrward  with  our 
efforts  to  provide  limit<^d  home  rule  for 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
it  merits  the  attention  iind  careful  con- 
.sideration  of  every  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Ore'^icn.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey   I  Mr.  WiDNALL  !. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  hav.'  been  associated 
with  efforts  to  return  self-government 
to  Washington  residents  since  1950. 
During  these  years  there  have  been  some 
disappointments  and  .scime  setbacks  for 
the  home  rule  cause.  But  there  have 
aLso  been  some  areas  of  .iUbstantial  prog- 
ress, along  with  a  gootl  many  develop- 
ments that  have  been  ;x^rsonally  grati- 
fying to  me 

One  of  the  most  giatifying  experi- 
ences that  I  recall  in  tills  connection  is 
the  response  and  the  Interest  in  this 
problem  expressed  by  people  who  live  far 
away  from— indeed,  people  who  t>erhaps 
have  never  even  had  the  opportunity  to 
.'^i  e  their  Nation's  Capital. 

When  I  first  became  Involved  in  this 
f'ffort  I  assumed  that  few  beyond  the 
immediate  locality  either  knew  anything 
about  the  District  residents'  status  or 
cared  whether  it  was  improved.  I  was 
wrong.  American  citizens  elsewhere  do 
know,  and  care,  about  the  plight  of  the 
880.000  people  here  who  are  l)eing  denied 
the  right  to  a  voice  in  tlie  affairs  of  their 
own  city. 


For  example,  one  letter  that  I  received 
in  the  1959  home  rule  campaign  con- 
tained some  particularly  memorable 
language.  I  found  it  in  my  files  the 
other  day  and  ask  your  indulgence  as  I 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  it.  Signed 
by  Mrs.  John  W.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Hun- 
terdon Coimty.  N.J..  the  relevant  parts 
of  the  letter  state: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Hunter- 
don County  wishes  to  congratulate  you  on 
having  taken  what  we  consider  an  enlight- 
ened and  courageous  stand  during  the  floor 
debate  April  20.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  your 
support  of  the  franchise  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

With  new  States  as  far  away  as  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  being  admitted  to  the  Union,  It  be- 
comes doubly  absurd  to  deny  the  vote  to 
people  living  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol.  Not  only  is  It  unfair  to  our  own 
citizens;  It  looks  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
like  a  denial  of  the  democracy  we  profess. 

And  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
her  organization  will  appreciate  our 
further  efforts  to  get  our  practices  into 
line  with  our  pronouncements  on  democ- 
racy where  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
concerned. 

This  letter  does  not  represent  an  iso- 
lated response.  Newspaper  editorial 
writers  all  across  the  Nation  attest  to 
the  general  nature  of  the  interest  and 
concern  regarding  the  inequity  of  the 
situation  that  has  prevailed  here  too 
many  years. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  that  there 
had  been  some  disappointments  during 
a  decade  of  experience  with  this  vital 
issue.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  these 
disappointments  here  today,  however,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  end  of  our 
quest — in  my  opinion — is  not  far  off.  I 
express  optimism  at  this  point  in  the  full 
realization  that  a  rough  road  lies  ahead, 
that  there  are  many  detours  leading  to 
dead  end  roads  along  the  way  to  local 
autonomy  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

My  optimism  stems  from  the  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  experience  with 
the  home  rule  question,  the  bipartisan 
approach  has  been  followed  through- 
out— from  the  selection  of  a  steering 
committee  to  the  drafting  of  legislation. 
The  identical  home  rule  bills  that  we  are 
introducing  today  have  no  single  author. 
They  were  not  prepared  by  any  single  in- 
dividual, nor  were  they  prepared  from 
any  single  party  point  of  view.  The  1962 
bipartisan  home  rule  bill  represents  an 
attempt  to  take  the  good  things  from 
a  number  of  bills — including  the  Eisen- 
hower-backed bill  of  the  86th  Congress 
and  the  Kennedy-backed  proposal  of  the 
current  Congress — to  take  the  best  fea- 
tures of  both  and  to  combine  them  in  a 
single  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  product  of  our 
thoroughgoing,  two-party  consultation 
is  a  souiKi  piece  of  legislation,  one  which 
I  can  heartily  recommend  for  enactment 
by  the  Members  of  this  House. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
alined  in  opposing  ranks  and  I  would 
like  to  make  known  my  firm  position  on 
the  side  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
imder  social  security. 

Down  through  the  ages,  since  the  dawn 
of  civilization,  mankind  has  demon- 
strated great  concern  for  the  security 
and  welfare  of  their  senior  citizens. 
That  is  true,  not  merely  in  the  West  but 
also  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  the  countries 
and  among  the  peoples  In  and  about  the 
Holy  Land.  Love  of  parents  is  incul- 
cated in  every  child  and  as  the  child 
grows  into  adulthood  he  develops  a  deep 
reverence  and  respect  for  the  elderly. 
Amongst  all  people,  we  notice  this  same 
ingrained  trait  of  love  and  respect  for 
the  aged.  Throughout  our  beloved 
coimtry  there  are  coimtless  homes  de- 
signed primarily  to  care  for  those  too  old 
to  help  themselves.  But  not  all  our  old 
folks,  even  in  this  modern  day,  are  given 
the  love  and  attention  they  need,  or  given 
the  care  they  merit. 

More  than  16  million  of  our  citizens 
are  65  years  of  age  and  older.  Most  of 
this  group  require  medical  care  of  one 
kind  or  another;  not  many  of  them,  be- 
cause of  meager  earnings  or  even  of 
little  and  sometimes  no  income,  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  such  care,  particularly  in 
this  era  of  sky-high  medical  costs. 

Yet  we.  a  rich  and  powerful  nation, 
with  virtually  imlimited  resources  and 
with  the  finest  medical  skill  in  all  the 
world,  find  ourselves  quibbling  over  the 
question  of  carrying  out  our  moral  duty. 
Actually,  this  question  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  is  economic.  It  is  tied  up 
with  the  individual  s  economy  and  with 
the  economy  of  the  Nation.  We,  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  Nation,  are  quite  de- 
pendent entities,  dependent  one  upon  the 
other. 

My  colleagues  in  this  House  are  well- 
informed  about  the  purposes  of  this  bill, 
just  as  they  are  informed  concerning 
all  the  facets  of  current  or  impending 
legislation  dealing  with  this  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  You  are 
aware  that  the  Kerr-Mills  legislation 
can  provide  only  very  limited  care  for 
our  senior  citizens.  You  know,  too,  that 
the  President's  proposal  is  more  far- 
reaching  and  that  it  contains  many  pro- 
posals so  essential  to  full  and  proper 
care  of  all  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  Most  citizens — by 
far  the  great  majority  of  our  people — 
will  welcome  legislation  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  Anderson -King  bill  which 
has  the  support  of  the  President.  The 
strongly  organized  opposition  represents 
but  a  small  minority  of  citizens. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  President's 
recommendation  urging  support  of  this 
bill  that  is  repugnant  to  American  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Contrary  to  cer- 
tain false  allegations  made,  there  is 
nothing  socialistic  in  this  program; 
nothing  un-American;  nothing  which 
might  in  any  way  bring  discredit  or  harm 
to  our  Nation  or  its  people. 

With  approximately  70  percent  of  our 
citizens  in  favor  of  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  the  Anderson -King  Kennedy - 
supported  measure  on  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  it  is  good  to  realize  that  the 
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people  of  Philadelphia  have  taken 
definite  step*  to  provide  free  care  for 
persons  over  65  which  Is  dealsned  to  help 
the  most  aeedy.  Oinrioualy  neltlwr  this 
prosram.  nor  any  other  loeal  procram. 
can  care  for  the  medical  needs  of  all  our 
senior  citizens.  This  is  a  function  that 
quite  properly  belongs  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  The  Philadelphia  project, 
under  the  direction  of  Majror  James 
H.  J.  Tate,  is  about  to  be  launched  and 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  a  largre 
urban  center.  Its  serrloe  is  Intended  to 
Include  all  needy  persons  living  In  Phila- 
delphia. At  first,  the  clinic  will  be 
restricted  to  free  physical  examinations 
for  the  most  cocunon  ailments  of  the 
elderly.  It  Is  intended  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  expanded  to  inclixle  ail 
needy  city  residents.  But  at  best  this 
service  falls  far  short  of  the  present 
needs.  There  Is.  and  can  be.  only  one 
program  to  ease  the  worries  and  the  ills 
of  the  aged,  and  that  Is  one  such  as  the 
President  recommends. 

The  Anderson -King  bill  provides  no 
coverage  for  either  physician's  or  sur- 
geon's care,  thereby  squelching  the  fa- 
miliar argument  that  "the  individual 
cannot  select  his  own  doctor  and  the  per- 
sonal physician-patient  relationship  is 
lost."  This  bill  does  provide  hospitaliza- 
tion, nursing  home  care,  home  visits  by 
nurses,  and  diagnostic  care,  but  there  are 
certain  limitations. 

For  hospital  care:  A  patient  must  pay 
$10  a  day  for  the  first  9  days,  and  for 
the  remaining  81  days  of  care  the  cost 
would  be  paid  by  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Ninety  days  of  hospitalization  are 
permitted  for  any  one  illness. 

For  nursing  home  care:  A  patient 
could  receive  180  days. 

For  home  health  care:  A  patient  would 
be  entitled  to  this  type  of  assistance  for 
240  home  visits  during  a  calendar  year 
This  can  be  administered  by  a  visiting 
nurse  or.  in  some  communities,  by  a 
physical  therapist. 

For  diagnostic  services :  A  patient 
could  secure  this  service  in  the  out- 
patient clinic  of  the  hospitals,  but  he 
would  pay  the  first  $20  of  the  costs  and 
the  social  security  system  would  cover 
the  balance,  if  any. 

The  Anderson-King  bill  takes  care  of 
those  retired  individuals  who  are  under 
the  social  security  system  and  railroad 
retirement. 

The  cost  of  this  program  would  be 
covered  by  one-fourth  of  1  percent  pay- 
ment by  employee  and  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  by  employer  on  eammgs  of  those 
who  are  covered  by  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  plan — our  social  security 
program. 

I  think  It  is  Important  for  us.  at  this 
time,  to  recall  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  members  of 
a  great  organization,  which,  from  its  in- 
ception, under  Jefferson,  has  been  un- 
deniably the  party  of  the  people. 

Virtually  every  piece  of  liberal  legisla- 
tion enacted  for  the  seciu-ity  and  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  has  been  due 
to  the  foresight  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
Etemocratic  administrations.  And  I 
urge  my  colleagues.  In  this  time  of 
urgency,  to  remain  true  to  our  basic 
principles  of  a  fair  deal  for  all  our  peo- 


ple, by  giving  all-out  support  to  thLs 
desirable  bill  to  help  a  large  segment  of 
our  population.  If  we  are  to  keep  our 
Natioa  strong  and  great,  we  must  statKl 
ready  to  protect  our  senior  dtisens  as 
well  as  our  young  citizens,  and  we  must 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  give  the  fullness 
to  devotion  to  the  basic  principles  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlne.ss  in- 
tended for  old  and  young  alike 


F*TA  FLEVOLT   AGAINST    FEDERAL 
AID 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL.      Mr    Speaker.    I 

ask  unanimous  con.seiit  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  RoussklotI 
may  Insert  his  remarks  at  tins  point  in 
the  Rkcord  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  ROUSSEIXDT      Mr  Spraker,  there 
appeared  in  the  April  14,   1962,  ls.sue  of 
Human    Events    an    article    by    Steve 
Stahl  entitled    PTA  Revolt  Against  Fed- 
eral Aid."  which  I  believe  will  be  of  Inter- 
est to  many  Members  of  Congress      Mr 
Stahl  discusses   the   disenchantment   of 
many  Individual  members  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher     A.ssoclation     and     local     PTA 
groups  with  the  pro-Federal  aid  objec- 
tives of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion.    Tlie  text  of  tht>  article  follows: 
Oklahoma    Lkads    rm    Wat-  PT.\     Rkvolt 
ACArwsT  PxBRAL  Am 
'By  SK've  Stahl) 
A  long  and  cory  rimance  between  the  Con- 
gresa  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  Na- 
tional Bducatlon  .\a*oclatlnn  \a  beginning  to 
dt«lnt«grate.     While    tbe    two    national    or- 
ganixaUon*    ar«   rtlU    cxiOtinulng   to    lire    m 
wedded  biUa,  Individual  0ienit>era.  many  lo- 
cal   and    aume    Stale    uniu    are    no    loiiger 
willing   to  serve   merely   ua   handmaidens  f  jr 
the  parent  nrganlziUons 

Evidence  of  this  revolt  has  continued  to 
build  up  ever  sin^^-e  OltUhoriia  paronU  said 
No"  Ui  Federal  achool  aid  at  Uxe  Stat«  Con- 
gr9B»  of  Parenta  and  Teacher*  convention  In 
Enid  on  Oct<>t>er  l»-20,  ItfSl  (See  Human 
EvenU.  Nov    24.  1W61  ) 

Letter*  f.-urn  ladlvldual  Parent-Teacher 
Assoctatlin  menibprs.  supixjrted  by  newspa- 
per cl'.pplntrs  covering  PTA  conventlnna,  In- 
dicate that  this  graasroota  rebellion  Is 
spreading  and  growing  And.  U  may  well 
develop  Into  a  re:U  brawl  at  the  naUonal  con- 
vention In  Portland.  Oreg  ,  on  May  30-23  of 
thLa  year. 

However,  it  would  be  ualve  to  predict  a 
divorce  between  the  natuaial  organ Izatluna 
-Since  the  PTA  boards  of  managers,  tightly 
knit  policy  (p-oups  domlrnted  by  State  edu- 
c.-»tlon  »Mo.-lat1ons.  r,ntr>l  the  selection  rrt 
delegates  to  national  convention*  In  mout 
States 

It  la  thia  high-li*nded  manner  of  demo- 
cr.it Ic  m.in.iKempnt  fron;  the  t-ip  which  haa 
sparked  thf  rebellion  and  caused  many  dedi- 
cated parents  to  begin  studying  State  and 
national  bylaw.s  and  directing  some  rather 
embarraaalng  qrueatlona  t4>  the  national  PTA 
<->fflce 

The  fuU>)wing  are  acme  excellent  example* 
of    this   ruthless    control    in    operation 

On  the  K.insaa  front,  a  dele(?:ite  to  the 
S'ate  PTA  convfntlon  if  l;i*t  fall  rrp  irta 
"The  chairman,  without  previous  notice, 
called  for  a  vote  on  the  reeolatton  for  Fed- 
eral aid  when  two-thirda  if  delegates  »»Te 
out  for  lanch.  and  Um  measiire  was  paaaed 
by    voice    vote    over    the   courageous   protest 


of  one  local  PTA  president.  »'-"«ft  thlM 
became  one  of  the  SO  Statea  needed  to  bind 
the  Nation's  12  million  members." 

AJK>tb«r  delegate  to  th»  Kansas  oonvvn- 
tion  reoonunended  dUsoIvlng  the  nmtJnn^i 
PT.\  and  described  the  orRanlzatlon's  lagU- 
hitlve  program  for  106 1-02  as  "red-raw  Ub- 
eraliam  all  the  way — a  blueprint  for  eoclal- 
ism's  recline n la tlon." 

In  Montana,  tlxe  home  of  Daoiocratlc 
Senator  Lis  MrrcAi-r,  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Federal  aid.  It  took  2  years  for  members  to 
nnd  out  that  their  State  PTA  was  on  record 
with  the  National  Congreaa  aa  favoring  Fald- 
eral aid  to  education  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  Its  members 

When  proof  of  thu  fact  was  preaented 
ou  the  convention  floor,  delegates  voted 
10  tu  1  against  Federal  aid.  Mticta  credit 
r<v  thU  action  undoubtedly  twlongs  to  Or. 
Oordon  L  Doerlng.  a  meml>er  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  Board  of  Education,  who  has 
elTectlvely  debat^id  the  question  all  over  the 
State  ( Correspondenos  between  Or.  Dosrlng 
and  Senator  NfrrcAUr  was  published  la  Um 
June   16,   1061.  laaue  of  Human  Kwnts  > 

Another  excellent  example  of  rlgglag  by 
PT.\  top  brasa.  under  the  Influence  U  not 
direct  control  of  the  National  Education  As- 
s<K-latlon.  occurred  last  November  in  Colo- 
rado The  SUU  PTA  scheduled  a  'Lsgtsla- 
tice  Institute"  In  Denver.  Memtwra  ftam  all 
over  the  State  were  Invited  and  urged  to 
attend. 

The  main  event  on  the  institute  program. 
*hlch  was  well  publicized  by  Colorado 
papers,  was  billed  aa  a  prn-and-con  discus- 
sion of  the  Federal  aid  to  education  question. 
Memt>erfl  Interested  In  hearing  both  sides  of 
the  controversy  attended  from  all  over  the 
State  They  heard  only  two  speakers,  and 
both  were  stanch  advocates  of  Federal  aid. 
Moat  of  those  present  were  disappointed, 
n.any  were  downright  resentful.  District 
Judge  Hubert  Schauer  of  Port  Morgan,  who 
drove  ISO  miles  to  attend  the  meeting,  voiced 
the  nenttments  nt  many  Colorado  parents 
in  a  statement  to  the  press  In  which  he  said: 
"The  Legislative  Institute,  sponsored  bf 
the  State  PTA  and  bUled  as  a  debsts  on  Fed- 
eral aid,  was  an  Inault  to  the  IntsUlgcnoa  of 
those  present.  Americans  have  the  right 
to  full  d->bate  of  any  subject  no  matter  what 
the   PTA  says." 

AlthiniRh  the  Texas  PTA  haa  been  on  ree- 
r.rd  as  opposed  to  Federal  aid  for  sensral 
years,  a  recent  action  by  the  Fort  Worth  PTA 
Council  Is  significant  This  Texas  group, 
comp<j.sed  of  representatives  from  123  local 
units  with  a  total  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 50000  men  and  women,  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  Federal  aid  and  special 
agencies  of  the  U-N  wtlch  are  approved  la 
the  National  Congress'  legislative  program. 
From  Hobbs.  N  Mex..  comes  the  report  that 
the  I^'A  of  Houston  Junior  High  has  severed 
connect luna  with  both  State  and  National 
PTA  organizations  Undoubtedly  there  are 
ni.iny  other  similar  Instances  over  the  Na- 
tion which  have  not  reached  this  writer's 
attention 

The  Okl.'ihoma  story  actually  began  last 
August  when  tl^  Oklahoma  City  PTA  Ooun- 
cU  notified  local  units  that  the  question  of 
Federal  aid  would  be  voted  on  at  the  Enid 
convention  "Therefore."  said  the  August 
bulletin.  "It  Is  Important  that  your  unit 
.sends  Instructed  delegates  to  the  convention 
showing  whether  or  not  they  approve  such 
Ipgl.slallon  " 

Following  receipt  of  this  bulletin.  Mrs. 
Don   W    BoulU)n.  a  soft-eipoken.  red-haired, 

conservttUve  PTA  mother,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  forum  page  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times      ^T^s    Boulton's  letter  read.  In   part. 

as  foI!,>ws 

"This  Is  an  appeal  to  all  PTA  members  who 
are  oppo.sed  to  Federal  aid 

"This  past  year  the  national  PTA  has 
vigorously  supported   Federal  aid  to  sduca- 

tljii      It  has  brought  a  great  deal  of 
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sure  to  bear  on  Members  of  Congress  to 
vote  Tor  this  legislation,  in  the  name  of  all 
PTA  members. 

"I  do  not  l)elleve  the  majority  of  the 
members  wants  to  support  such  legislation. 
Tlie  national  PTA  ha<.  been  able  to  get  this 
icgUilatlon  approved  by  State  I^A  congresses 
simply  because  those  of  us  who  oppose  It 
have  not  been  Instructed  how  to  withhold 
State  approval. 

■  If  you  wart  the  nitlonal  PTA  to  oppose 
Federal  aid  It  Is  up  to  you  to  see  that  dele- 
gat-es  favoring  such  sction  are  sent  to  the 
StJtte  convention.  It  is  time  for  those  of  us 
who  believe  In  local  :ontrol  of  our  schools 
to  speak  up." 

Tills  txjnibshell,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
18  of  Oklahoma  City  s  98  locals  had  voted 
Oil  the  question  with  only  1  In  favor  of 
Federal  uld.  caused  tuch  consternation  In 
the  professional  promoters'  camp  that  a  sec- 
ond bulletin  was  rushed  to  local  unit  presi- 
dents stating: 

"The  voting  delegates  to  the  State  conven- 
tion do  not  have  to  be  Instructed  on  how  to 
vote.  They  will  be  Instructed  at  the  con- 
vention for  a  better  understanding  of  their 
Vote  " 

This  switch,  together  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Dr  L.iwreuce  G  Derthlck.  roving 
repre.sentatlve  of  the  NEA  and  former  VS. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  would  be  the 
principal  speaker  prior  to  consideration  of 
the  national  legislative  program,  ppnrked  an- 
other wave  of  protest. 

H  r*evcr,  all  requests  that  the  program  In- 
clude a  speaker  opjxwed  to  Federal  aid  were 
rejected  by  Dr.  W.  R  Fulton,  State  PTA 
president  and  professor  of  education  at  Okla- 
homa University. 

The  convention  was  described  by  four  Ed- 
mond  mothers  "as  rigged  as  a  Russian  elec- 
tion "  The  best  available  report  on  the  en- 
tire convention  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Jack 
Sh  irt.  a  mother  and  former  teacher,  who 
was  an  ofHclal  delegate  from  Duncan.  Mrs. 
Short  writes- 

"The  day  began  ominously  Mrs  Roger 
Rensvold  and  I  arrived  sometime  between 
9  30  and  10  a  m  After  registering  at  the 
desk  we  attempted  to  enter  the  auditorium 
only  to  be  told  that  we  couldn't  go  In  until 
the  current  Item  on  the  agenda  was  com- 
pleted So  we  waited  out  In  the  lobby  along 
with  about  a  hundred  others  T7iere  was  no 
chair  so  we  were  forced  to  stand  on  the 
concrete 

"This  was  the  first  closed  convention  I  had 
ever  attended  It  disturbed  me  to  think  that 
all  of  us  left  outside  might  be  missing  an 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  some  Important 
l.ssue.  We  were  iMt  sent  Information  about 
the  order  of  the  program  In  advance,  and 
C'insequently  had  no  Idea  what  was  on  the 
agenda. 

"After  we  finally  got  In,  our  State  legis- 
lature prtigrani  was  discussed  and  voted 
upon.  The  delegates  inserted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  following  proposition:  Section 
IIA,  'We  believe  In  a  program  of  education 
adequately  financed,  which  will  offer  the 
best  educational  opportunities  to  all  chil- 
dren and  youth." 

"The  amendment  changed  the  statement 
to  read:  'We  t)elleve  In  a  program  of  edu- 
cation, adequately  financed  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  which  will  offer  the  best  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  children  and 
y^uth.' 

"It  was  evident  from  the  insertion  of  these 
words  that  those  voting  were  for  State  and 
local  financing,  rather  than  Federal  financ- 
ing 

"The  following  morning  Dr.  Lawrence  G. 
Derthlck.  represenUtlvs  of  the  NaUonaJ 
Education  Association  and  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
gave  a  speech  entitled  'Our  Schools — What 
of  Tomorrow?" 

"To  the  uninitiated  parents  or  newspaper 
reporters    who   have    not    made   a   thorough 


study  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  what  Dr. 
Derthlck  said  would  appear,  on  the  sur- 
face, merely  a  plea  for  better  schools  due 
to  changes  In  technology  in  this  supersonic 
age.  And  anyone  finding  fault  with  what 
he  said  would  be  branded  as  unprogresslve. 
"However,  before  he  was  finished,  it  was 
apparent  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  that  he  was  merely 
making  a  sales  pitch  for  people  to  fall  right 
into  line  with  plans  mapped  out  by  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association  tind 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

"This  was  further  evidenced  by  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  which  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  congress  were  asked  to  adopt. 

"Unfortunately,  this  legislative  program 
was  not  given  out  In  advance  to  delegates 
before  they  came  to  the  convention,  and  its 
phraseology  was  of  such  cunning,  and  so 
ambiguous,  that  only  another  career  educa- 
tor could  see  the  traps  built  Into  It — either 
that  or  an  alert  parent  with  time  to  study  It. 
"Time  makes  It  impossible  for  me  to  go 
Into  each  and  every  detail  of  this  legislative 
octopus,  but  In  general  the  wording  was  such 
that,  if  a  person  refused  to  go  along  with  It, 
It  made  him  appear  opposed  to  all  educa- 
tional progress,  poor  little  crippled  children, 
motherhood,  and  God. 

"Certain  members  of  the  convention  dele- 
gation requested  that  motions  be  made 
amending  this  bit  of  legislative  chicanery. 
They  were  Informed  by  Dr.  Pulton  that 
amendnients  were  not  possible. 

"Someone  else  made  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  we  simply  go  on  record  as  opposed  to 
Federal  aid.  Again  Dr.  Fulton  said  that 
tills  was  against  the  rules,  and  could  not  be 
done,  and  that  no  ameiidments  could  be 
made  to  the  proposed  national  legislative 
program. 

"Warren  Morris,  of  Oklahoma  City,  pro- 
posed that  we  suspend  the  rules  of  the  con- 
vention and  that  five  delegates  be  allowed 
to  yield  their  2  minutes  of  time  to  Steve 
Stahl,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa Public  Expenditures  Council,  to  speak 
against  Federal  aid,  since  Dr.  Derthick's 
speech  was  clearly  in  favor  of  Federal  aid. 
"The  convention  parliamentarian  ruled 
that  in  order  to  suspend  the  rules,  the  vote 
must  carry  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  This 
proposition  lost  by  only  three  votes. 

"Thus  the  morning  passed.  On  every 
hand,  opponents  of  Federal  aid  were  given 
no  real  chance  to  present  their  side. 

"It  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Claud  Paul,  of 
Duncan,  that  the  national  legislative  pro- 
gram be  sent  home  to  the  local  units  to 
study,  and  that  action  be  taken  on  national 
legislation  at  a  later  date.  Again  Dr.  Fulton 
ruled  'no.' 

"Furthermore,  delegates  tried  to  get  a  mo- 
tion passed  which  would  have  continued 
the  legislative  session  after  lunch,  because 
time  was  passing,  and  very  little  had  been 
accomplished.  The  legislative  program  had 
15  sections  and  innumerable  items  under 
most  of  these  sections.  To  have  had  full  de- 
bate and  discussion  on  each  of  the  items 
separately  would  possibly  have  kept  dele- 
gates there  until  late  Friday  night. 

"Yet,  I>r.  FiUton  insisted  that  there  was 
only  so  much  time  allotted  on  the  program 
for  national  legislative  action,  and  that  the 
program  would  not  t>e  changed  regardless 
of  the  wishes  of  the  delegates.  This  was 
against  the  rules.  Whose  rules,  I  still  don't 
know.  This  action  was  grossly  unfair  and 
unjust  and  unreasonable,  because  to  discuss 
them  fully  was  the  only  fair  and  democratic 
way  to  handle  them. 

"As  the  noon  hour  approached.  Item  4-B 
was  discussed.  This  item  stated  that  Federal 
funds  shovild  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  educational  opportunity 
among  the  States,  with  provisions  insuring 
maximum  local  control  and  encouragement 


to  the  States  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
to  equalize  opportunities  within  their  own 
boundaries. 

"This  item,  according  to  Dr.  Pulton,  would 
be  the  one  to  vote  on,  if  members  wished 
to  vote  against  Federal  aid.  Thl£  one  op- 
ponents of  Federal  aid  voted  down  in  an 
overwhelming  standing  vote. 

"Unfortunately,  they  did  not  vote  down  the 
whole  program,  which  Item  by  Item  sup- 
ports Federal  aid  or  Federal  action  of  some 
kind.  The  reason  this  Is  go  is  the  way  in 
which  the  items  are  worded.  In  each  one 
of  them,  there  is  the  assimiptlon  or  impli- 
cation that  there  is  Federal  action  of  some 
kind  to  be  taken  on  each  Item.  This  means 
that  when  the  final  vote  was  cast  the  ma- 
jority of  items  accepted  tended  to  nullify  the 
intentions  of  those  oppKJsed  to  Federal  aid. 

"A  perfect  example  of  this  was  item  3-C 
which  says:  'The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
should  be  established  as  an  independent 
agency  of  government  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  Federal  board  of  education. 
This  board  should  be  composed  of  laymen 
appointed  to  long  overlapping  terms  and 
should  have  the  authority  to  appoint,  and 
be  advisory  to,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.' 

"Now  what  this  particular  section  is  ask- 
ing for  is  the  creation  of  a  giant  Governnaent 
bureaucracy.  The  plans  for  this  bureaucracy 
are  spelled  out  in  full  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
in  April  1961.  The  Committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  distinguished  members  of 
the  career  staff  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
were  charged  by  none  other  than  Dr.  Der- 
thlck— U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
that  time  and  our  speaker  at  the  conven- 
tion— with  developing  'clear-cut  and  bal- 
anced statement  of  the  mission  proper  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  over  the  next  decade, 
and  a  reasonably  detailed  outline  of  an  or- 
ganizational structure  that  would  he  most 
conducive  to  the  effective  accomplishment 
of  that  mission.' 

"It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
view the  contents  of  that  little  pamphlet  in 
the  time  allotted,  but,  believe  me,  it  is  a  blue- 
print for  controlling  our  schools.  I  base  this 
on  several  facts,  one  of  which  is  that  rules 
and  regulations  set  up  by  any  Government 
bureau  are  regarded  as  law,  as  much  as  if 
they  are  passed  by  Congress. 

"I  would  also  call  attention  to  a  statement 
from  a  book  by  Prof.  Ttieodore  Brameld, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
who  said:  "We  need  a  National  Education 
Authority  and  eventually  an  International 
Education  Authority  financed  largely  by  U.S. 
dollars  which  would  exercise  control  over 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  as 
well  as  education.  Certainly  religion  is  much 
too  fundamental  an  aspect  of  social  realities 
to  be  left  to  the  casual  or  doctrinaire  treat- 
ment outside  public  education. 

"The  National  Education  Authority  and 
the  International  Education  Authority  which 
Dr.  Brameld  spoke  of  are  outlined  In  the 
pamphlet  already  disctissed — and  refer  to 
item  3-C  on  the  national  legislative  agenda 
presented  to  us  at  Enid. 

"As  you  can  see,  I  could  spend  hours  on 
that  one  little  item  which  wasn't  even  dis- 
cussed at  the  convention,  but  was  on  the 
program.  That  should  give  you  an  idea  of 
wiiat  I  was  trying  to  say  al>out  the  whole  na- 
tional legislative  program  that  was  given  less 
than  2  hours  on  their  schedule. 

"The  upshot  of  the  whole  thing  was  that 
eventually  weary  of  long  debate  and  given  no 
break  to  take  care  of  natural  functions,  peo- 
ple were  forced  to  leave. 

"Dr.  Fulton,  by  using  every  delaying  tactic 
in  the  book,  finally  called  for  a  vote  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  Items  on  the  agenda.  About 
half  of  the  delegates  had  already  left,  and 
when  the  vote  was  called  for.  those  in  favor 
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of  Federal  aid  and  further  bureaucratic  con- 
trola  won  the  day  And  many.  Including  the 
preaa.  were  deceived  as  to  the  final  outcome. 
'°A.s  an  American  and  as  a  parent.  I  urge 
you  to  atudy  this  isrue.  Work  actively  In 
your  PTA,  and  every  other  organization  with 
which  you  are  alSllated,  to  make  certain  that 
you  are  well  represented  by  [keople  who  be- 
lieve as  you  do.  at  any  convention.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  travesty  of  Justice  which  oc- 
curred In  Enid  would  occur  again  If  all  of 
us  were  aware  of  the  lssue» — social,  economic, 
political  and  moral — which  are  voted  upon 
by  organizations  every  day." 

Although  an  official  delegate  to  the  Enid 
convention.  Mrs.  Short  was  not  permitted  to 
present  this  report  to  the  Emerson  School 
PTA  which  she  represented.  Fortunately,  she 
reached  a  much  larger  audience  through  the 
courtesy  of  E>uncan  radio  station  KRHD. 
which  permitted  her  to  broadcast  the  report 
as  a  public  service  feature 

The  story  In  Oklahoma,  as  told  by  Mrs 
Short  In  her  letter,  did  not  end  with  the 
convention  Early  In  November.  Oklahoma 
City  delegates  who  were  disgusted  with  the 
total  disregard  of  freedom  of  expression  at 
this  convention  started  a  series  of  meetings 
to  study  local.  State,  and  National  bylaws,  to 
alert  other  units  In  the  State  and  Nation 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  "taken  for  a 
ride  down  a  dangerous  path"  by  the  National 
Education  Association;  and  to  determine  the 
number  of  State  PTA's  on  record  for  Federal 
aid  After  considerable  effort.  It  was  learned 
that  the  national  PTA  office  was  claiming  34 
States 

Perhaps  some  of  these  States,  like  Mon- 
tana, are  on  record  without  their  knowledxe 
or  consent  For  that  reason  It  is  suggested 
that  PTA  members  In  these  States  check  the 
records  to  find  out  If  and  when  they  voted 
approval  of  the  Federal  aid  resolution 

As  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  committee,  program  chairmen 
of  many  local  units  attempted  to  srhediile 
pro-and-con  discussions  of  the  question 
Several  were  prohibited  from  dlscu.saing  the 
question  by  either  the  president  or  school 
principal 

In  f()ur  Instances,  scheduled  programs  on 
which  the  writer  was  to  appear  were  can- 
celed In  another.  WUUs  J  Wheat,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  Admlnlstratl<3n  at 
Oklahoma  City  University  and  an  opponent 
of  Federal  aid.  was  asked  to  s[>eak  His  au- 
dience cf)nslsted  of  two  parents,  a  few  giiests 
and   nt)  teachers 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Okla- 
homa Education  Association  was  determined 
to  deny  PTA  members  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  and  become  Informed  on  the  question 
of  Federal  aid.  Ferman  Phillips,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association,  was  Invited  to 
debate  the  question  on  a  half-hour  television 
progr.ini      He  declined 

In  the  meantime,  the  Oklahoma  City  PTA 
Council  In  an  effort  to  pour  oil  on  troubled 
water  scheduled  a  series  of  meetings  The 
first  was  a  discussion  of  the  Federal  aid 
question  with  Dr  Oarland  Godfrey,  a  mem- 
ber t)f  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  president  of  Cen- 
tnl  State  College,  third  largest  tax-sup- 
ported Institution  of  higher  education  in 
Okl.ihoma.  and  the  writer 

Each  speaker  was  allotted  20  minutes  with 
a  questlon-and-answer  session  to  follow. 
Ignoring  the  rules.  Godfrey  spoke  for  48  min- 
utes during  which  he  questioned  the  accu- 
racy and  source  of  the  Oklahoma  Public 
Expenditures  Council's  reports  on  sch(K)l 
finance 

The  following  day.  January  17  a  full 
picket  lit  council  Information  on  school  fi- 
nance and  related  problems  was  sent  to  Dr 
Godfrey  with  a  covering  letter  which  stated 
"If  you  can  find  any  errors  In  fact  In  this 
material,  they  will  be  corrected  Immediately 
with  a  public  apology  for  any  and  all  such 
t'tror.s  ■  The  council  has  not  yet  heard  from 
t.hp  NEA  bo  ird  member 


The  final  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
March  8.  with  Mrs  Fred  L  Bull,  chairman 
of  the  national  PTA  committee  on  legisla- 
tion, as  the  speaker  liCrs  Bull  emphasized 
two  points  (I)  the  tremendous  power  of 
the  PTA  In  legislative  matters,  and  i2i  that 
there  was  no  partnership  between  the  na- 
tional PTA  and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation 

Insofar  as  a  partnership  between  the  two 
organizations  is  ccjncerned  Mrs  Bull  .should 
read  the  speech  by  the  national  PTA  presi- 
dent Mrs  Clifford  Jenkins,  to  the  1961 
NEA  convention  In  which  Mrs    Jenkins  said 

"Your  prtjfesslonal  organization  and  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teat  hers, 
m  which  you  are  valued  p.irtners.  move  side 
by  side  toward  shared  goals  Through  years 
of  C'xjperation  we  have  learned  to  adju.st  the 
sue  of  our  step.s  and  the  length  of  our  strides 
t<.>  each  other's  ' 

However  neither  she  nor  anyone  else  ex- 
plained why  there  were  six  NEA  p.imphleUs 
promoting  Federal  aid  to  education  In  the 
folders  handed  ?o  delegates  at  the  Enid  lon- 
ventlon 

Dr  Oerthlrk  who  spent  a  bundle  of  the 
taxpavers'  money  as  a  traveling  salesman  for 
Federal  aid  when  he  was  US  Commissioner 
of  Education  came  up  with  a  pat  explana- 
tion for  this  nationwide  rebellion  during  a 
visit   to  Great  Falls,  M  .nt      last  November 

When  Msked  what  happened  In  Oklahonia 
he  blamed  "damned  Republican  Infiltration" 
and  Intimated  that  more  such  infiltration  " 
IS  expected  at  national  "  Whether  the  good 
doctor,  who  was  appointed  U  S  Commission- 
er by  a  Republican  President  is  seeking  to 
exclude  Republicans  from  membership  in 
the   PTA  and   the   SF..K.   only   he  can   answer 

Meanwhile,  one  thing  is  certain  A  sub- 
stantial number  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
Nivtion's  FT.A  members  are  no  longer  willing 
to  make  driperies  for  school  cafeterias  while 
waiting  a  call  to  action  in  State  and  Na- 
tlonnl  legislative  ch.^mbers  when  the  N;Ulon- 
al  Education  .\ss  loi.ition  rings  the  gong 
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PORTSMOUTH   OHIO   TOPS  FOR 
INDUSTRY 

Mr  SCHVVENOEI.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr  H.ar.sha)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  yt-ntleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HARSH.A  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  Include  therein  extraneous  material 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  result,s  of  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  Pantus  Area  R^vsearch 
Corp   in  Scioto  County.  Ohio. 

The  results  of  this  survey  prove  with- 
out a  doubt  that  the  people  of  this  area 
are  willing  industrious  folks  pulling  to- 
gether to  encourage  new  industry  to 
locate  t,here  As  fiointed  out  by  the  sur- 
vey this  area  has  all  the  attributes  for 
many  new  industries.  The  people  are 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacriHces 
to  bring  industry  into  the  locality  And 
in  the  minds  of  these  experts  the  Ports- 
mouth area  is  tops.  I  include  In  my  re- 
marks the  following  story  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  Portsmouth  Times: 
Rosrrrr     From     FANTrs     Area     Praised     in 

I.NDfSTRY     SlTRVKT 

{By  L  W  Burris) 

The  Portsmouth  area  t^iday  Is  wearing  a 
r!«etfe  pinned  on  by  the  Pantus  Area  Re- 
search Corp,  of  New  York. 


Kantus  was  employed  by  the  Norfolk  & 
We.stern  Railway  to  make  an  industrial  de- 
velopment survey  of  the  area.  Details  of 
the  survey  were  revealed  Tuesday  night  by 
Jack  Adams  of  the  N  *  'W  Industrial  depftrt- 
nient 

To  those  Interested  In  Industrial  develop- 
ment the  Pantus  rosette  is  more  cherished 
than  the  mythical  All  America  City  Award 
'  hp   city   S4)ught   earlier   this   year. 

The  Portsmouth  area  ranks  tops  among  the 
i-oinnuinltles  of  the  Ohio  Valley  extending 
from  Fort  Gay  W  Va  to  Columbua  and 
Cincinnati    AdaniA  said 

"The  Portsmouth  area  made  a  good  first 
impression.  '  Adams  said.  "Fantus  found 
the  people  are  p)rf)gre8slve.  community  spirit 
!.■<  high  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
homes  and  buildings  Is  gtxxl  Fantus  was 
linpre.ssed  with  the  public  Interest  In  keep- 
ing homes  neat  and  attractive 

Adiiin.s  predicted  that  the  current  decade 
will  see  kjreat  Industrial  growth  In  the  area, 
although  present  Inquiries  for  plant  aitee  are 
low  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year 
He  said  Industry  was  enthused  by  the  New 
Frontier  last  year,  but  now  has  adopted  a 
wait-and-see  attitude 

.^dinis  said  the  rejxirt  Is  Just  another  tool 
for  u.-ie  of  those  working  toward  Industrial 
dcvelo|imeiit 

Industries  atv  landed  as  the  result  of 
t^-unwork  he  said  "No  Individual  or  single 
group  evt-r  landed  an  Industry  It  takes  the 
Cooperative    efforts   of    many    groups." 

Fantii.s  recommended  that  the  Portsmouth 
are. I  seek  indu-'^trles  for  which  the  area  Is 
suited  rather  than  make  a  shotgun  apprOACh 
to   al!    Industry 

It  found  the  area  Is  suitable  for  the  chem- 
ical processing  industry,  concrete  materials 
suih  as  concrete  pipe,  prefab  houses,  no- 
tions garments,  athletic  unlfornM  and  medi- 
cine  cabinets    and    similar    products 

It  found  that  Ohio  Valley  section  Is  suit- 
able for  the  chemical  Industry  while  the 
Stioto  Valley  has  many  sites  for  other  smaller 
Industries 

Fantus  was  much  Impressed  by  the  Scioto 
Valley  and  the  number  of  iOO-acre  slip's 
available  he  said  He  pointed  to  the 
Teays  River  valley  as  a  source  of  undcr- 
kCround    water  for   Industry 

Pantus  found  the  main  highways  of  ih.- 
area  mxjd.  while  work  needs  to  be  done  on 
secondary  roads  leading  to  potential  plant 
sites 

Indu.itry  moves  or  liKates  a  plant  for  three 
reasons.  Adama  said,  to  make  a  profit,  for 
( lost- n ess  to  raw  materials  and  markets  and 
traniijxirtatlon 

He  said  Fantus  reported  Porl«mouih  area 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  labor  H-- 
.«»ild  the  Ohio  tnx  structure  Is  g<x>d  «nd 
Comparable    to    otiier    States 


NATIONAl.  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

Mr     SCHWENGEL       Mr.    Speaker,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  MathiasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hous<»  has  today  taken  a  step  long  antici- 
pated and  much  desired  in  approving 
the  bill  U)  establish  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery  within  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion This  is  an  event  of  such  signifi- 
cance to  the  historical,  cultural,  and  ar- 
tistic life  of  the  Capital  and  the  Nation 
that  I  think  it  merits  a  word  of  special 
mention. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  visit  a  national  portrait  gallery  know 


what  a  special  Interest  and  charm  they 
may  have.  Pictures  of  great  historical 
interest  which  may  or  may  not  have 
sufQcient  artistic  merit  to  find  a  place  in 
art  galleries  can  becctme  favorites  in  a 
museum  of  portraiture.  The  features 
and  characters  of  national  leaders  and 
fajnous  figures  can  be  fascinating  and 
well  worth  the  study  of  the  discerning 
citizen  as  well  as  the  professional 
hi.storian. 

I  welcome  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery of  Washington.  I  wish  it  a  long 
and  constructive  career  in  serving  the 
people  of  America  to  better  understand 
the  vifTor  and  strength  of  our  traditions 
by  more  personal  acquaintance  with  our 
leaders  and  heroes. 


EDUCATIONAL  TAX  RELIEIF 

Mr  MORRIS  K  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fiontleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Carey! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  cur- 
rent tax  laws  as  they  relate  to  the  rear- 
in.e  and  education  of  children  are  as 
archaic  as  the  brass  spittoon,  the 
Jeweled  toothpick,  and  the  lavaliere.  In 
fact,  a  study  program  or  demonstration 
firant  vitally  needi  d  is  for  some  agency 
to  illustrate  how  to  shelter,  feed,  clothe, 
mtdicato  and  educate  a  dependent  on 
$600  per  year.  Even  if  a  child  were 
turned  out  to  pasture  on  Federal  prazing 
lajid  or  fed  out  of  siuplus  crop  storape 
I  doubt  that  the  bureau  could  make  ends 
meet. 

About  the  only  group  which  can  take 
any  balm  or  comfort  from  the  $600  de- 
duction for  dependents  is  probably  the 
planned  parenthood  association.  At  $50 
per  month  many  who  want  children 
cannot  afford  them  and  many  who  have 
children  cannot  meet  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing them.  The  expanded  incentive  of 
7  percent  in  the  tax  reform  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress  is  a  pretty  good  deal  for 
business  but  it  does  not  do  much  for 
father.  It  is  about  time  that  the  House 
recognized  that  the  money  spent  for  the 
education  of  children  should  be  as 
elittible  for  tax  relief  as  the  cost  of  a 
new  store  front,  a  geodesic  dome,  or  an 
automatic  pretzel  bender.  All  of  these 
will  make  more  Jobs  and  that  is  good. 
But  onli'  the  dedication  of  parents  to  the 
education  of  children  to  their  maximum 
capacities  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  real 
challenge  of  automation  and  competition 
in  the  decade  ahead.  'We  need  to  en- 
courage .such  dedication. 

That  is  why  I  have  this  day  Introduced 
legislation  under  the  appropriate  ref- 
erence number  to  revise  the  system  of 
deductions  for  dependents  on  an  esca- 
lated basis  tied  to  educational  expenses. 
The  present  $600  deduction  would  be  the 
floor  and  apply  to  infants  of  preschool 
a-te.  It  would  step  up  to  $700  for  school 
children  between  ages  6  and  12,  move  to 
$1,000  for  secondary  school  students  in 
the  over- 12  ape  bracket  and  reach  a  top 
of  $1,400  for  dependents  pursuing  edu- 
cation beyond  high  s:hool.    One  feature 


would  dlacouraee  dropouts  after  ele- 
mentary school  by  tolling  the  increase 
in  present  deductions  for  children  over 
12  who  are  not  students  after  the  eighth 
grade. 

The  increase  of  $400  to  $800  over  the 
present  basic  deduction  would  be  a 
maximum  limitation  and  apply  only  to 
actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  educa- 
tion of  dependents.  I  confess  that  the 
author  of  this  bill  would  probably 
qualify  for  more  relief  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Congress  but  I  am  also 
in  a  position  to  offer  special  knowledge 
of  the  impact  of  a  dozen  dependents  on 
the  $12  50  per  week  per  child  deduction. 
Let  me  add  that  I  am  thoroughly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  childless  individual  or 
couple  who  face  an  individually  severe 
burden  with  the  single  deduction.  A 
true  tax  reform  bill  would  do  something 
for  both  of  us. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  awkward 
at  this  time  to  suggest  a  reduction  in 
Federal  revenue  while  we  are  exploring 
every  avenue  to  find  ways  to  meet  the 
cost  of  our  spending  for  survival.  I 
have  supported  survival  spending  meas- 
ures because  I  recognize  the  dimension 
of  the  challenge  and  the  impossible  al- 
ternative of  weakness.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  we  will  be  the  stronger  Nation 
in  the  long  run  if  we  can  give  some  re- 
lief to  those  who  are  bearing  the  burden 
of  educating  the  new  generation  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  crises  beyond  the  pres- 
ent and  to  endure  stresses  now  unknown. 


WILLIAM    L.     MITCHELL,    COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  WiUiam 
L.  Mitchell,  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
American  social  security  system,  today 
retired  after  40  years  in  the  Federal 
career  service. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  gotten  to 
know  Bill  Mitchell  well.  He  has  ap- 
peared many  times  before  our  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee  to 
justify  needed  appropriations  and  to 
answer  the  many  difficult  questions  that 
arose.  He  has  always  exemplified  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  devotion  to  duty  and 
has  exhibited  the  finest  traits  of  the  ca- 
reer Government  servant.  His  personal 
dignity  and  warmth  have  been  used  in 
helping  to  advance  the  programs  for 
which  he  has  been  responsible  and  to 
stress  the  dignity  of  the  individual  hu- 
man being  and  of  the  American  family. 

He  has  well  earned  the  privilege  of 
retiiing.  and  I  wish  him  every  satisfac- 
tion in  the  years  ahead. 

His  successor  is  Robert  M.  Ball,  48, 
former  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  whose 
nomination  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  President  Kennedy  on  March  20, 
and  was  confirmed  there  on  April  3. 


In  accepting  Mitchell's  request  for  re- 
tirement. Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Abraham  RibicofT  de- 
clared: 

Tou  can  be  very  proud  of  your  splendid 
record  in  the  Federal  service  and  eepeclally 
in  tile  several  caf>acltie8  in  wlilcli  you  have 
worked  during  the  past  25  years  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  Through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  tbls  land  there  will  be 
people  who  are  receiving  social  Becurlty  and 
public  welfare  whose  security  and  well-being 
will  be  due,  in  part,  to  tbe  contribution  that 
you  have  made. 

It  has  been  a  real  Joy  for  me  to  have  been 
associated  with  you  as  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security.  Your  loyalty  and  common- 
sense  have  been  great  assets  to  this  Depart- 
ment and  myself. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

It  Is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  accept 
your  request  to  retire  after  40  years  of  dis- 
tinguished   and    valuable   Federal   service. 

Your  complete  dedication  to  the  national 
Interest  and  the  public  welfare  during  your 
tenure  of  duty  helped  make  passible  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  ad- 
vancing social  security  for  the  American 
people. 

Being  a  career  employee  has  many  satisfac- 
tions and  compensations,  but  it  alio  requires 
sacrifice.  I  hope  that  new  and  interesting 
avenues  of  life  will  open  before  you  In  the 
years  ahead  and  I  know  that  you  will  con- 
tinue an  active  interest  in  the  public  E'^r^ice. 

The  praise  voiced  by  these  two  high  of- 
ficials symbolized  the  regard  in  which  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  widely  held  as  a  distinguished 
careerman  in  Government.  He  began 
Federal  work  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Biuldings  and  Groimds  in  1922.  In  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce he  started  in  1923  as  a  commercial 
agent  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New- 
York  City  and  closed  10  years  of  work 
there  in  1933  as  district  manager  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  With  the  arrival  of  the  New 
Deal  he  Joined  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  in  Georgia.  In  1936  he 
joined  the  newly  created  Social  Security 
Board  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Persormel  and  Business  Management. 
By  1946,  he  had  worked  up  to  the  post  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 
In  December  1958.  after  13  years  of  such 
service  under  three  Commissioners,  he 
was  named  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity by  President  Eisenhower.  He 
continued  as  Commissioner  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

During  his  more  than  3  years  as 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Mitchell  testified  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  behalf  of  many  amend- 
ments to  broaden  the  social  security  sys- 
tMn  and  to  strengthen  family  life.  He 
led  the  celebration  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary- of  the  signing  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  August  14,  1960.  By  that  time 
more  than  14  million  beneficisuies  were 
drawing  monthly  checks  and  5.9  million 
needy  persons  were  on  public  assistance 
programs. 

Under  Secretary  Ribicoff's  direction. 
Mr.  Mitchell  set  up  the  programs  for  as- 
sisting the  Cuban  refugees,  who  have 
escaped  the  Castro  regime. 

Ehiring  the  last  year,  he  has  been  im- 
plementing Secretary  Ribicoff's  reform 
in  public  welfare  in  which  the  aim  is  to 
reduce  dependency  by  retraining  and 
rehabilitating  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
people  on  relief  to  the  point  where  they 
become  contributing  members  of  society. 
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Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  a  notable  inter- 
national leader  in  the  social  security  fleld. 
In  1946.  he  was  assigned  to  study  and  ad- 
vise on  reorganization  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  of  Greece.  He  has  at- 
tended many  international  conferences. 
He  has  personally  studied  the  social  serv- 
ice systems  in  Russia,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  southern  Europe.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Far  Elast.  Just  before  his 
retirement,  he  made  a  trip  to  Florence, 
Italy,  to  plan  for  the  1964  triennial  con- 
vention of  the  International  Social  Se- 
curity Association. 

Full  text  of  the  letters  from  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  Ribicofl  follow: 

Thk  Whit*  Hous«. 
W a,ith.\ngton ,  D.C  .  March  17,  1962 
Hon    William  L.  Mitchkix, 
Commi.isioner  of  Social  Security 
Washington.  D  C. 

DSAS     COMMISSIONKS     MiTCHKLL        It     Is    With 

pr«at  reluctance  that  I  accept  your  request 
to  retire  after  40  years  of  distinguished  and 
valuable  Federal  service. 

Your  complete  dedication  to  the  nationtil 
interest  and  the  public  welfare  during  your 
tenure  of  duty  helped  make  possible  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  In  ad- 
vancing social  security  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Those  endeavors  resulted  In  your  being 
entrusted  with  vast  and  complex  responsi- 
bilities as  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  in 
1959  Your  appointment  culminated  a  dis- 
tinguished career  of  Federal  service  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion from  Its  Inception. 

Being  a  career  employee  has  many  satis- 
factions and  compeosatlons,  but  it  also  re- 
quires aacrlflce.  I  hope  that  new  and  Inter- 
esting avenues  of  life  will  open  before  you 
In  the  years  ahead  and  I  know  that  you  will 
continue  an  active  Interest  In  the  public 
service 

Personally   and  on   behalf  of  all   the   men 
and    women    of    the   Federal   service.    I    wUh 
you  every  happiness  and  future  success 
Sincerely, 

John  F  Kennedy 


The    S«c-*eta«t    of    Health. 

Education,  and  Welfarj:. 

Wa-thington.  D  C  .  February  28    1962 
Mr    W    L    Mitchell, 

Commi.HXXoner  of  Social  Security   nepartmcrit 
of      Health.      Education      and      Welfare 
Wa.ihington    D  C 
DcAK  Bill    This  will  acknowledge  your  let- 
ter requesUng  retirement  as  Commissioner  uf 
Social  Security      It  Is  with  great   reluctance 
that  I  concur  in   your  request 

You  have  performed  In  an  outstanding 
manner  In  your  position  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility I  have  great  respect  for  your 
Intefcrlty  and  conscientiousness  and  the  way 
In  which  you  have  handled  a  very  dlftlcult 
assignment 

You  can  be  very  proud  of  your  splendid 
record  In  the  Federal  service  and  especiallv 
In  the  several  capacities  In  which  you  have 
worked  during  the  past  25  years  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  ThroU(?h 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  there 
win  be  people  who  are  receiving  social  secu- 
rity and  public  welfare  whose  security  and 
well-being  will  be  due  In  part  to  the  con- 
tribution that  you  have  made 

I  must  add  a  personal  note.  BUI  You  are 
really  a  great  guy  It  has  been  a  real  Joy 
for  me  to  have  been  associated  with  you 
as  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  Ynur 
loyalty  and  commonsense  have  been  ^reat 
assets    to    this    Department    and    myself 

You  are  still  a  vigorous  and  alert  man  I 
know  that  there  are  many  useful  years 
ahead  for  you.  I  do  hope  our  paths  cross 
many  times  In   the  days  ahead      If    nt   any 


time,  I  can  be  of  help  to  you,  pleaae  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

With  all  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
fruitful  future  I  am. 
Slncerel/. 

Abb 


HOLDING    OF    THE    LINE    IN    STEEL 

Mr  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  1  Mr  Wag- 
GONNER  I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REroRo 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temtiore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  KPiitletr.an 
from  Arizona' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 
Mr  WAGC^ONNER  Mr  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  taken  the 
floor  during  the  past  week  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  the  recent  price  increa.se 
in  steel.  Sub.sequently,  this  increase  ha.s 
been  reversed  There  is  still  one  pha.se 
of  this  controversy  tliat  has  not  been 
touched  upon 

The  Presldi'nt  did  not  .see  flt  to  take 
most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  into 
his  confidence  when  he  originally  met 
with  representatives  of  both  buslne.s,s  and 
labor  to  ask  for  a  ■holding  of  the  line  " 
Most  of  us  have  had  to  learn  what  little 
we  could  from  unconfirmed  news  re- 
ports amd  the  e  is  confusion  in  what  has 
appeared  in  print  I,  for  one.  cannot 
say  for  certa  n  what  steel  pledged  nor 
what  labor  pledi<ed.  if,  indeed,  any 
pledges  were  xchanged  And  .so  I  can- 
not say  whether  steel  broke  its  word  or 
not. 

I  am  left  U  wonder  and  I  am  afraid 
the  people  ar-'  left  to  wonder-  whether 
or  not  the  P  esident  and  the  Altoriu-y 
General  have  used  the  power  and  pr«'s- 
tige  of  their  offices  to  intimidate  both 
lab<jr  and  bu.uness  into  doing  the  bid- 
ding of  the  GDvernment  If  such  is  the 
case,  this  country,  founded  on  free  enter- 
prise and  grown  strong  becau.se  of  it,  has 
come  to  a  sed  state  when  open  cove- 
nants, openly  arrived  at.  may  now  be  re- 
placed by  Ped-ral  dictation  to  both  labor 
and  business  I  am  t(X)  much  a  b«'liever 
m  open  negotiations  to  be  happy  with 
such  an  event  lality 

And  finally  I  am  left  with  one  other 
impres.sion  fmm  what  I  have  read  of  last 
weeks  events  That  i.s  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  leaped  to  the  opportu- 
nity to  invest. gate  steel  with  more  vigor 
and  more  zeal  than  he  ha.s  shown  .so  far 
toward  an  in\estigatinn  and  prtxsecution 
of  the  Communist  agents  and  subver- 
sives the  FBI  indicatf.s  are  in  thi.s  coun- 
try today 

I  would  hope  that  he  would  divert 
some  of  this  *  nergy  and  enthusiasm  into 
an  anti-Communist  channel  If  he 
would  do  so,  I  fee!  this  country  would  be 
the  better  ofT  'or  it. 

The  law  re(|Ulres  tlii.s  pro.securion  and 
I  would  likf  t  )  .see  \iis  office  Koing  ab<.)ut 
it 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCP: 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
.sencf  was  Rn.nted  to  Mr  Thomison  of 
Nt-w  Jerst-y  'at  the  recjue.st  of  Mrs 
Rn.EYi,  for  today,  on  ar-c  uait  uf  illnt'.ss 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legrlsla- 
tlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore   entered,   was   granted   to: 

Mr  Steed,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday. 
April  17,  1962 

Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  20 
minutes,  today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrbssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr    RoBisoN 

Mr    POCARTY 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  ScHWENGEL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Kearns 

Mr  Hail 

Mrs    UwYER 

Mr  Vinson,  his  remarks  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  HR  11131.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Morri.s  K  Udald  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr    Fasc  ELL. 

Mr    Bailey 

Mr  Uankford 

Mi    Madden 

Mr   Shelley 

Mr    Rf)OSEVELT 
Ml      KOWALSKI 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  re.solution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  Uken  from  the 
Sjx-aker  s  table  and.  under  Ihe  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S  ('..11  Ren  68  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prim  iKlditlunal  copies  of  hearings  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of   19«2:    to  the  Committee  on 

House  AdnUnlstratlfin 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  i)751  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
ti  .IIS  during  fiscal  year  1963  for  aircraft, 
rnl.sslle.s  arid  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed 
Forces    and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  8931  An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual 
audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  authorities 
created  by  act  of  C<ingress,  for  the  filling  of 
viiciiiKies  In  the  membership  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and 

HR  10700  An  act  that  section  3(b)  of 
the  I'ertce  Corps  Act.  which  authorises  ap- 
projiriutlons  to  carry  out  the  purpo«es  of 
that  act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1962"' 
mid  $40  000  0(X)  ■  and  substituting  'Ifttfa" 
and     ♦6;r750,0O0  •,   respectively 


BlLl^  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr    BURI.FSON,   from   the  Commit- 
tee on   House   Administration,   reported 
that    that    committee   did   on   April    12, 
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1962,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the;  House  of  the  fol- 
low titles: 

H  R  6676,  An  act  to  designate  the  Kettle 
Creek  Dam  on  Kettle  Creek,  Pa.,  as  the  Alvln 
R    Bush  Dam,  and 

H  R  10043  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86  272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MORRIS  K  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  tl.e  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o  clock  and  46  minutes  p.m."  the 
House  adjouined  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. April  17,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1934  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  I>fense  ( Installations  and  Logistics) , 
Uiinsmltting  reporu  submitted  by  the  De- 
partmenU  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
fur  the  period  July  1  through  December  31, 
1961,  luting  contracts  negotiated  under  the 
authority  of  sections  2304(a)  (11)  and  2304 
(a»(16)  of  title  10  United  SUtes  Code,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  2304 
^e),  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
♦l935  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tmnsnilillng  a 
r'-porl  on  the  audit  of  il»e  St  Ljtwrcnce  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation  for  the  period 
July  1,  1959,  through  December  31.  1960  (H 
Doc  No  389),  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

1936  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Tcnnes>sce  Valley 
Authority  fur  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1961  (H  Doc  No  390i  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations  and  ordered  Kj 
be  printed 

1937  A  letter  from  l".c  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  State.i,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  admlnl-stratlon  of 
forest  management  act.\ltles  by  the  Port- 
land area  ofHce,  Bureau  of  Indliin  AfTalrs, 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  0{>e-atlonR 

1938  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  medical 
care  for  certain  Coast  bnd  Geodetic  Survey 
retired  ships'  olBcers  and  crewmembers  and 
their  dependents,  and  lor  other  purposes": 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FLsherles 

1939  A  letter  from  th.j  president.  National 
Safety  Council,  transml.tlng  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  financial  triJisactlons  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  for  the  year  1961.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  2;>B,  83d  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1940  A  letter  from  th.?  Commissioner,  Im- 
mlKratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  tc  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

1941  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
nienUs  to  the  budget  foi  the  fiscal  year  1963 
involving  a  net  decrease  In  the  amount  of 
$2,400,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
iH  Doc  No.  388);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordere<l  to  be  printed. 

I 


1942.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  pursuant  to  section  2304  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code  (sec.  106  of  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
391);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

1943.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  6303 
(c)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

1944.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  activities  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Philadelphia  regional 
office  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  March  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

1945.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report 
relative  to  the  provisions  of  section  451(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  funds  under  this  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commission- 
er, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  the  following 
claim:  Charles  E  Wilham.y  Joseph  Redthun- 
der,  and  Harry  On  hi  as  representatives  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Petitioners,  v.  The 
Uuiicd  States  of  America,  Defendant.  Docket 
No,  180-A,  pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1055;  25 
use  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

1947  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  relative  to  Inviting  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  a  proposed  reopening  and 
dedication  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Chamber  of  Congress  Hall  at  Independence 
National  Historical  Park  in  Philadelphia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  11. 
1962.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  13.  1962: 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, H.R.  11289.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1607) ,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  Apnl  16.  1962] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HR  11221.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  302  of  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  252), 
to  Increase  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  to 
make  permanent  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  App,  US.C.  2201 
et  seq  ) ,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept,  No  1608).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  HARRIS:  Committee  of  conference 
S  205,  An  act  to  expedite  the  utilization  of 
television  transmission  facilities  In  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  train- 
ing programs  (Rept  No.  1609).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  ADDABBO:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service     H.R   8664    A  hill  to  amend 


the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  escheat  of  amounts 
of  Insurance  to  the  instirance  fund  under 
such  act  In  the  absence  of  any  claim  for  pay- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1610).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  11145.  A  bill  to  repeal 
subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  limiting  the  area  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  which  sites 
for  public  buildings  may  be  acquired;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1611).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the 
Si-ate  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  11, 
1962,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
April  13,  1962: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  11289.     A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending    June   30.    1963.   and   for   other 
purp>oses. 

[Introduced  and  referred  April  IS,  1962] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  11290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
nutritional  enrichment  and  sajiitary  packag- 
ing of  rice  prior  to  Its  distribution  under 
certain  Federal  programs,  including  the 
national  school  lunch  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BREEDING: 

H.R.  11291.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection 
(C)  of  section  303  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  with  respect  to  the  hours  of 
operation  of  certain  broadcasting  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

HR,  11292  A  bill  relating  to  the  refund 
to  the  States  of  any  unexpended  balance 
of  taxes  collected  under  the  Temporary  Ex- 
tencled  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    DENT: 

HR,  11293  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance 
the  conservation,  development,  and  man- 
agement of  national  resources  to  timber,  soil, 
and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and 
to  authorize  pilot  local  public  service  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

H.R.  11294,  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  11295.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  11296.  A  bill  to  provide  a  charitable 
contribution  deduction  of  up  to  30  percent 
for  contributions  to  nonprofit  museums,  li- 
braries, and  other  facilities  In  support  of  the 
arts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
HR.  11297.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  elec- 
tive Governor  and  an  elective  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
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By  Mr.  LANKPORO : 
HJL  liaM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  OUtrict  or 
Coliunbl*    RadaTatopfnent    Act    of    1949,    m» 
amcndMl.    and    for   oUiar   purpo*ea;    to    the 
Conunltt**  on  Um  District  of  Oolumbla. 
By  Mr.  McDOWKLL 
HJl.  11299.  A  bill  to  autbortae  th«  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to  the  State 
of    Oelavare     Jurledlctlon    over    any     Lands 
wlUUn   the  Port  Miles  MUlUry  Reaenratlon 
located  near  Lewes,  Del.;   to  the  Coounittee 
on  Armed  Serrlcea. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H-R.  11300.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
neas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.R.  11301     A    bill    to   amend   the   National 
Housing  Act  to  prohibit  the  use   of   foreign 
lumber  or  other  wood  products  In  any  on- 
structlon  or  rehabilitation  covered  by  PHA- 
Insured    naortgages;     to    the    CummUtee    ■■■■■i 
Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr   REUSS 
H.R.  11302    A   bin    to  provide   for   the   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
secretary,   and   an  elected  legUlative   .i.-v-sem- 
bly  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  H  )us«  <<t 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    ROBISON 
HR    11303.   A  bill   to  authorize  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy annually,  on  a  temporary  b.isls,  a  stu- 
dent congressional  Interne,  to  the  Cummittee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (  by  request  1 
HR     11304    A   bill    to   amend   section    Tli'4 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respe." 
to  the  payment  of  benefits  to  adopted  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairs 
By  Mr  TOLL : 
HR   11305    A  bin  to  authorize  the  Houslnj? 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional    assistance    for    the    development 
of     comprehensive     and     coordinated     ma.  s 
transportation  systems   in  metropolitan   and 
other   urban   areas,   and    for  other   purp<jee8. 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  .ind  Currency 
By  Mr   HERLONG 
HR     11306     A   bill    relating    t.>    the    refund 
to  the  States  of  any  unexpended   balan  e     if 
taxes    ojllectt'd    under    the    Tempuriry    Ex- 
tended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1961,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   NYGAARD. 
HR    11307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cuil  Serv- 
ice   Retirement    Act    and    the    Federal    Em- 
ployees Health   BenetlLs  Act   of   1959  so  as   to 
eliminate     dLscrimlnatlon     against     married 
female  employees,   to  the  Committee  on  Pos>t 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  SCRANTON 
HR.  10308  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor 
and  secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  as- 
sembly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purpjses. 
to  the  Comniiitee  on  the  Uiatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia 

By  Mr   SPENCE 
H  R    11300    A  bill  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports 
and    for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

H  R.    11310    A   bill   to  smend   section   3513 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate   tin    in 
the  alliTy  of  the   t-cent  piece;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr   WALTER 
HS    11311     A  bill  to  amrnd  title  III  of  the 
Untt«d  States  Code  so  as  to  prcrvlde  criminal 
penaiti**  for  vUAmUrma  of  civil   aeronautirHi 
Mfetf    pr0vtst47ns    and    regtilatlmi*',    to    the 
Oommitt«e  on  the  JudirXmry 
By  Mr  AMf'INAI.I. 
Nil  ItSia    A  bill  to  r«^iiM0  ttte  b^undsri'* 
of  th«  Tiffin  Islands  National  Park   St   John 
Virgin    Island*    and   fiyr  othsr   purp<>e«s     ui 
ttut    Comma  t««    on    Interior    and     Insular 
Affairs 


By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  11313  A  bin  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  VlrcUi  Islands  NaUoaal  Park.  St.  John. 
Virgin  IslanUs,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interi'>r  and  IiuiUlar  Affairs 
By  Mr.  CAREY. 
HR.  11314  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C  )'1p  >!  1.<,S4  to  pri  side  more  realis- 
tic amounts  for  the  personai  extinpUon.s 
allowed  a  Ukxpayer  (or  his  children,  and  to 
provide  a  deducuoii  from  gross  inconie  for 
certain  eduosuonal  expense.s.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DENT 
H  R.  11315  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permauenl  proKrain  of 
additional  unemploymei.t  compensation,  to 
provide  for  equalization  Rran'-S,  to  extend 
coverage  for  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion prograin.  to  estahllah  Federal  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  weekly  t>eneflt 
amount  ana  limit  the  tax  (red Its  .ivailable  lo 
employers  In  a  S'.ate  which  does  not  meet 
such  reqiilr«mpnts,  to  t-sutbllsh  a  Federal  re- 
quirement pn^hlbiiing  Stau-s  from  denying 
compensati  in  to  workers  undergoine;  occu- 
pational trhlntng  or  retrninlr.g  and  deny  tax 
c.'pclit.s  to  omployers  in  a  Slate  whuh  d'>es 
not  meet  s-jch  rrquirfnient  to  ir.cr«'ase  the 
wage  base  t  ir  the  Federal  unenipl'  yinent  tax 
to  increate  'he  rate  of  tlie  FtKlt-ral  unemplny- 
ment  lax  to  establish  a  t'edera;  additional 
comoenaatlon  a:id  equaliz  itiou  acct  int  In 
the  Unemployment  Tru>t  Fund  am!  for  -ther 
pur;>oscs,  t<j  the  C  rnmit'  e  on  W«ys  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr  PARBSTEIN 
H  R  1131(5  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
cli'sfi<rcp'itl  in  r>f  puhl;.-  scht^M'ls.  with  all 
d»'i.t>erate  (.peed,  includmi?  natioiiwule  tlrst- 
sft-p  compl.ance  by  19«3,  ..ud  for  oin^r  pur- 
poKcs.  U)  the  Commute*-  on  Educaii'ii  and 
Labor 

By    Mr     JAR.MAN 
Hit   11317     A    bill    to   promot*'    the   general 
we;farp     forejt;n    policy     :ind   security   of    the 
United   S'iites.    to    the    Committee   on    Ways 
I'.nd  Means 

Bv    Mr     M;  DOWEI.L 
HR    11318    A     bill     U)    amend     the    Small 
Duilness  Act   to   make  It  clear   that  disiistt-r 
loans  In  c.tscs  of  flixxl  or  other  catastrophe 
m.iy    be    made    with    resptct    lo   prc>pcrty    of 
any  type   (including  s'linmer  homes  as  well 
rt.s  i  rhcr  res'.der.  t'.,il   pr    pTtyi.    lo  the  Com  ■ 
mit'.^'e  on  r..4r'.k;"<    n.d  CHirrtncy 
By  Mr    MO.SS 
H  n   11319    A  bin  to  pro',  !de  for  the  nutri- 
tional   enrichment    and    r.inltary    packaging 
f  '   t'.'C   prior    to   Its   distribution   under   cer- 
tain   Federnl    pr  >^ram8.    Iricludlng    the    na- 
tional   sch'njl    lunch    program;    to    the    Com- 
m:flee    nn    As?rkuUure 

Bv  Mr     MUI.TER    i  oy   r<^ueBr  i 
MR    113J0     A    bill    to   amend   section    24    of 
th.'    Ftderal   Reserve   Act    to    permit    naUunai 
ba:;!ts  to  make  loans    >n   unimproved  real  cs- 
•  ,•<:.   ij,    r"r' <i:i   rirr urns' mces,    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Bat.kiiik;  .aid  Correnrv 
By  Mr    CONTE 
HR    11321     A   bill    -.o    provide    for    tlic    Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    ai.    iiprx  .nted    C.wvernor 
and   'ccret'ry    and   an  e;ected   le/is.sll-.  e  as- 
sembly .ind  nonvoting  Dele«»ie  to  the  House 
of    Re;'reiientatue«.    and   for    other    purposes 
lo      the      Committee      on      the      District      of 
Columbia 

Bv  Mrs  DW  YER 
HR  lt33'J  A  bill  lo  provide  rr.>r  the  Dls- 
trut  of  Columbia  an  app<rint«d  Ooremor 
and  ««-<rrtarr  und  nn  sleeted  Isflslatlvs  ■•- 
■embly  smi  nonvcning  Delegats  to  the  House 
of  K'prrsrntiiiivrs  snd  f^ff  oHkt  fiurrvsMM 
lo  lite  C<mimitl«e  on  tlie  District  of 
ColtiiTibta 

H/   Mrs    CIREKM   of  Orei(i/n 

MK   11331    A   bill   to  pfovid#  fur   ttis   Ou. 

tri't  .;(  Columbia  SM  appmnt^d  Ooveraor  and 

secretary,   and  an  elect^'d    leguiative  aj^em- 

biy   and   lionvollni   UfL'tS'e   to   th*    HoU»«   of 


Represenlaiives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia 
By  Mrs  HANSEN 
HR  11324  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dls- 
trlet  of  Columbia  an  appointed  Oovcnior 
Slid  secretaxy.  and  an  elected  leglatetlv*  as- 
sembly and  nonvoting  Delects  to  the  House 
of  Itepreeentatlws.  and  for  otbsr  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

By  Mr  UNDSAY; 
HR  113J5  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  C  ilumbla  an  appointed  Governor 
aivd  secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative 
assembly  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
p o.srs.  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Mr  MacOREGOR: 
HR  11336  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor 
and  secretary  and  an  elected  legislative 
.iv<«'nib:y  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  tie 
House  of  Hepreeentatlves,  and  for  othrr 
P'lrp  isfs,  to  the  Cjmmrtee  on  the  District 
of  (.'..lumbia 

By  M.-  MULTER; 
HR  11327  A  b.ll  to  provide  for  ths  DU- 
tru  t  of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor 
and  M-.  rrt  iry  and  an  c-Iected  legislative 
assembly  and  non^otln^  Delegate  to  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  for  other  pur- 
p<sf^  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
C  .I'lmhii 

By  Mr  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HR  11328  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  sppotnted  Ooremor 
and  Fcoetary.  and  nn  elected  legislative 
rv'fsembly  :<nd  n^nvotint.'  Dolegate  to  the 
House  of  Represent. itivrs  and  for  other  pur- 
pose .  to  the  Coinmlitee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Mr  THO\rPSf)N  of  New  Jersey 
HR  11329  A  tin  M  pro-,  idr  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  appjlnted  Governor 
and  secretary,  and  an  e>cted  legislative 
assembly  and  nonv -ting  Dplegate  to  the 
House  of  Represcnt/itlvcs.  and  f ^  r  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

Bv  Mr  MOREtIS  K  UDALL: 
HR  11330  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  ('  i!  inib;;i  an  jijipolnted  Governor 
i.nd  .<i-cretary.  and  an  eiccled  legislative  as- 
sombl^  Aiid  nuii'toting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  R''pres«?iitaHv»'s.  and  f<jr  oDier  purposes, 
to  the  Ciiun.ttee  on  the  Di*irlct  of  C^ilum- 
hia 

By  Mrs  WEIS 
HR  li3:n  A  bin  U)  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  ap|x:>lnted  Governor 
and  s«'creU\ry,  and  an  elected  legislative  aa- 
aembly  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes; 
lo  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

By  Mr    WIDNALL 
HR    1  nt2     A   bill    to    provide    for   the   Dis- 
trict of  t'olumbis  sn  appointed  Governor  and 
se<  retarv  and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and    nonvoting    Delegate    to    the    Houes    of 
Representatives,   snd   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  CdumbUi. 
By  Mr    McDOWELL: 
H  Con  Res  490.  Concttrrcnt  reeohitlon  ex- 
pressing sense  of  Congress  on  Pro/ect  Hope; 
to  the   Committee   on    Pureign  AffBln. 
By  Mr  tXJL* 
H  Res  «K>0    Resolution    to   suthorta*  and 
direct  the  C<munlttee  on  Afrletitture  to  In- 
vestigate  the  AffrlruPural  fKebtllMUon  Mid 
ConxTvuMon  mrvice  of  the  VB  Pepanimiit 
ui  Agrirtiiture,  to  the  Comautiee  on  Bute* 
lly  Mrs    OKAMAMAN 
H  Res  901     RseiJlution   ereetlnf  •   Mtoet 
ommittee  to  ronduet  en  iairmUgmUim  and 
study  of  ilie   produetion.  tfietrlfruttos.  MMt 
ext.ibiiu>n  of  otojectloosbls  mutton  pteturw 
and  related   adveriutng.    to  the  Coounittee 
■  n  R  .lien 
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By  Mr  WALLHAUSER: 
H  Res  602  Resolutlan  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
.'.tudy  of  the  productljn,  distribution,  and 
exhibition  of  objectionable  motion  pictures 
iind  related  advertising;  to  the  Committee 
on   Rules 


MEIMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  mle  XXII,  memo- 
rial.s    were    presented    and    referred    as 

follows: 

By  Mr  LANE  Memorial  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  prevent  Inter  erence  with  the  reg- 
i.strallon  of  prospective  voters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary 

ALSO,  memorial  of  tne  General  Court  of 
M.i.'-.sachusetts.  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  t-)  enact  legislation  to 
allow  deductions  to  be  made  under  the  social 
security  law  for  any  service  rendered  In  the 
.National  Guard  in  any  quarter  of  the  year, 
Ui  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
i/inK  the  Pre.sident  and  the  Congress  of  the 
lulled  States  relative  to  ratifying  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St-iites.    to   the    C(jmmlttee   on    the  Judiciary. 

ALSO,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
St.iitf  of  California  me:norlallzlng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States 
relatne  to  amending  tl^  e  16th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

ALSO  memorlnl  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  uf  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  Issuanct  of  a  commemorative 
[Hostage  suimp  for  Father  Junli)ero  Serra;  to 
the  Committee  on  P  >st  Oflice  and  Civil 
Service 

ALs<i,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  me  norializlng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relating  U)  Imports  of  1  vestock  and  livestock 
products,  to  the  ComTilttee  on  Ways  and 
Mptms 

ALSO,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive   lo    requesting    a    !  urther    study    of    the 


problem  of  foreign  beef  Importation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  opposing  Federal  taxation  of  In- 
come derived  from  State  and  local  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  not  to  repeal  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  expanding  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  requiring  that 
automobiles  be  manufactured  so  as  to  pro- 
vide maximum  safety  for  the  public;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  the  registration  of  prospective 
voters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  allow  deduc- 
tions to  be  made  under  the  social  security 
law  for  any  service  rendered  In  the  National 
Guard  In  any  quarter  of  the  year;  to  the 
C-tmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  removing  all  tar- 
iff or  other  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  residual  fuel  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  the  provisions  of  the 
social  security  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H.R.  11333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kame- 
jlro  Ikeda;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.  11334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  J. 
Papwroth;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
H.R   11335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Bruschl,  his  wife,  Marfe  M.  Carrera  Bruschi, 
and    their    son,    Giovanni    Bruschl;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     ROSTENKOWBKI : 
H.R   11336.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Ntina 
P    Galorls;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R   11337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bohdan 
LubaczewBkl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R.  11338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
Kastelic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

306.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Eleanor 
S.  Wendell,  Society  of  Daughters  of  Holland 
Dames.  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  support- 
ing legislation  to  establish  Alexander  Hami:- 
tons  home,  the  Grange,  in  New  York  City 
as  a  national  memorial;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

307.  Also,  petition  of  Arthur  E.  Hlrd,  city 
clerk.  Hanford,  Calif.,  relative  to  opposing 
Federal  taxation  of  interest  dwlved  from 
State  and  local  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

308.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  New 
York,  NY.,  relative  to  appropriating  funds 
to  provide  for  a  biographical  directory  of  the 
American  Federal  Judiciary  from  1789  to 
date;    to   the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Pan  AmericaD  Da),  April  16,  1962 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Ap-il  16.  1962 

Mr  SHELLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  72  years 
ftKo  Simon  Bolivar"  I  dream  of  pan- 
American  unity  cane  triie.  In  April 
1890  an  Internationa]  conference  of  rep- 
reiwntatlves  of  the  >.m«rlcan  R«publJc« 
created  a  permanen;  International  or- 
«nni?ation  which  ha«  evolved  in  our  own 
tunc  into  the  Organltalkm  of  American 
»tHi«  Since  1931  thl«  event  hae  been 
ci-Ifbraied  throughout  the  heml»phere  a« 
ihe  day  of  lnter-Am<frlc«n  unity,  which 
w«'  note  here  today  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
greM. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  the  United  State*  we 
tend   I  believe,  to  emphasize  the  contri- 


bution of  the  English  and  neglect  the 
elements  brought  to  the  New  World  by 
the  Spanish.  Although  the  Spanish 
contribution  to  most  areas  of  our  Nation 
is  great,  I  believe  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  the  Spanish  culture  to 
the  New  World  is  most  evident  in  the 
State  of  California  and  in  my  own  city, 
San  Pranclsco. 

Two  great  Spaniards  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  settling  of  California. 
The  first  was  a  priest.  Father  Junlpero 
Serra.  The  second  was  a  soldier,  Don 
Oaspar  de  Portola,  Together  they  ad- 
vanced Into  northern  California  In  1769. 
On  this  expedition  Don  Portola  discov- 
ered the  beautiful  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
In  the  same  year  that  the  American  eol- 
onUU  revolted  agalnat  Great  Britain, 
the  military  outpost  of  the  Presidio  and 
the  Miselon  Dolores  were  establiahed  in 
San  Francisco. 

In  language,  architecture,  farming 
methods,  and  the  law  the  Spanish  made 
lasting  contributions  to  California,    The 


use  of  Spanish  place  names  is  common 
for  cities  and  streets;  many  words  of 
Spanish  origin  have  been  incorporated 
into  American  speech.  The  simple  and 
striking  style  of  the  Spanish  missions  has 
molded  the  shape  of  public  and  private 
buildings  throughout  California  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  strong  influence  in  modern 
architecture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  productiveness  and 
variety  of  California  crops  is  a  direct 
heritage  from  the  Spanish  missionary 
farmers.  Father  Serra  on  his  first  expe- 
dition carried  with  him  seeds  of  the  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  of  both  the  Old  World 
and  New  World,  The  mlselons  were  fa- 
mous for  their  garden*  Mid  direct  in- 
spiration for  planting  fruite  orchards. 
The  sheep  raising  industry  aljo  derives 
from  the  Spanish  days.  Flnallf ,  the  ef- 
fect of  Spanish  law  upon  land  grante  and 
water  rights  remains  to  this  Omr.  The 
Spanish  commimity  property  laws  were 
retained  when  California  became  a  State, 
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Prof.  WilUmm  Q.  DeFonlak.  ot  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco  Law  School,  has 
written  the  definitire  wort:  tn  the  Held 
of  community  property.  His  scholarty 
investlgstlon  entitled  "Prtnclples  of 
Community  Property**  makes  clear  the 
Spanish  contrltxition  In  this  area  of 
California  law. 

Both  the  English  and  the  Spanish, 
long  riTals  In  the  politics  of  Europe,  con- 
tributed the  best  elements  of  their  cul- 
ture to  the  making  of  the  New  World 
The  mingling  of  these  two  different  and 
unique  cultures  has  resulted  in  the 
growth  of  an  entirely  new  civilization. 
which  we  call  Aixierlcan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  in  recognition  of  our  common  dedi- 
cation to  the  hemispheric  way  of  life 
based  on  liberty  that  we  celebrate  Pan 
American  Day. 


Shideat  CoBfressionaJ  lateras 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    KKW    TOSX 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVEiJ 

Monday.  April  16.  1962 

Mr    ROBISON.     Mr    Speaker.  In  the 
past  5   to   10  years  there  has  been  an 
erer- Increasing  interest  In  the  le«islatiTe 
Proceas  and  the  Congress  itself  amonK 
our  college  and  graduate  students.    One 
result  of  this  interest  Is  that  many  col- 
lege graduates  and  those  with  advanced 
degrees  have  sought  to  enter  the  field 
of  congressional  staff  work  as  a  career 
or  as  a  preparation  for  other  phases  of 
public  service.    Certainly  the  educational 
background  level  of  staff  personnel  has 
risen  markedly  in  the  past  decade.    This 
healthy  Interest  has  also  manifested  it- 
self in  a  huge  Increase  in  the  number 
of   college   and  graduate   students   who 
have  sought   summer   positions  on   the 
staffs  of  the  Members  of  ConRress.    Some 
of  these  come  under  the  aegis  of  various 
associations  or  of  their  university,  such 
as  the   program   which   Yale   University 
has   organized   which   screens   the  stu- 
dents   to    meet    certain    academic    and 
motivational    criteria    and     provides    a 
standard    resume    sheet    to    prospective 
congressional    employees.      Others    use 
the   individual   approach   of   contacting 
their  own  Congressman,  or  the  Mem- 
ber representing  the  area  tn  which  the 
college  or  university  is  located. 

During  the  past  three  summers  I  have 
employed  students  from  St.  Lawrence 
and  Syracuse  Universities  in  my  office 
and  they  made  a  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  the  staff  workload.  More  impor- 
tant perhaps,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  Congress  and  the  various 
facets  of  the  legislative  procci^  which 
are  rarely  taught  In  political  science 
courses,  which  these  students  took  with 
them  when  they  returned  to  their  classes, 
and  which  will  spark  their  Interest  tn 
puMle  affatrs  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  supply 
of  interested  students  has  far  exceeded 
the  availatrihty  of  summer  positions  tn 
the  Members'  ofBces.  In  the  summer  of 
1961,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  Of- 


fice here  on  Capitol  HlU  had  sevtral  hun- 
dred students  registered  which  It  could 
not  place  In  oCBces  In  several  cases, 
Members  have  had  to  restrict  their  con- 
sideration to  constituents  only,  but  still 
have  half  a  dozen  well -qualified  students 
both  male  and  female  standing  in  line 
waiting  for  possible  employment  tins 
summer.  Many  of  us  who  have  previ- 
ously employed  students  for  the  summer 
cannot  do  so  this  year  because  the  in- 
creasing workload  ha.s  brought  about  en- 
largement of  our  permanent  staffs  so 
that  there  is  no  room  for  a  summer  em- 
ployee. No  room  in  the  ofBce,  no  room 
in  the  maximum  number  of  people  we 
can  employ  under  law.  or  no  funds  tn 
our  clerk-hne  allowance  to  compensate 
such  employees. 

The  third  House  Office  Building  iJiould 
ease  the  space  problem.  To  solve  tlie 
other  facets  of  the  summer  staff  prob- 
lem, I  have  introduced  H.li.  11303  to 
authorize  each  Member  of  the  House  to 
employ  annually,  during  ttie  peruxl  June 
1  to  August  31,  a  student  congressional 
intern  In  his  office  It  requires  that  each 
student  appointed  liave  on  file  with  tlie 
Clerk  of  the  House  a  certihcat^'  from  an 
official  of  the  college  or  graduate  school 
that  the  student  was  in  good  standini.; 
at  tua  institution  of  learning  during  the 
academic  year  preceding  his  employ- 
ment. 

The  compensation  fur  these  student 
Intcnis  would  be  less  tlian  tliat  now  paid 
to  members  of  Uie  Capitol  Pa«c  School, 
and  It  would  be  paid  of  course  only  dur- 
ing  the  3  montlis  of  employment 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
bill  will  be  given  serious  con.sideratlon 
by  the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnLs- 
tratlon  It  would  rncourage  many  Mem- 
bers to  utilize  student  employees  dunn,' 
the  summer  montlis  *hich  I  believe  is 
helpful  to  Llie  Member  and  of  lasting 
value  to  Llie  student  and  the  Nation 
Additionally,  it  would  permit  many  who 
have  previously  hired  students  in  the 
summer  but  who  now  cannot  do  so  to 
continue  the  practice 


WTVJ'i  WeH-Deserved  Award 


EXTFT'IGrON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

IN  THK  HOrSE  OP  nKPnTSKSTATlVKH 
Mondav.  Aprtl  16. 1962 

Mr  FA.'~-CKLL  Mr  .-peaker.  In  these 
days  when  television  has  been  desii- 
nated  "a  vast  wasteland  '  it  {%  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  rerx)u'nizp  a  television  sta- 
tion that  IS  awire  of  its  publir  r;'sixin.sl- 
biluy  and  the  standards  of  b.-oadcastlntr 
in  the  pubhc  interest  Such  an  outstand- 
ing television  station  as  this  Is  WTVJ, 
channel  4.  in  Miami.  Fla 

WTVJ  recently  has  been  named  by 
the  National  Headliners  Club  as  winner 
of  the  28th  annual  award  for  Consist - 
cnily  OutsUnding  TV  EdiUmals  " 

Mr  Lee  Ruwuch,  WTVJ  executive  vire 
president  and  general  manager  vmII  ac- 
cept a  plaque  and  a  silver  medalMnn  on 
behalf  of  WTVJ  at  the  National  Head- 


liners  Club  annual   award  proeram   at 
Atlantic  City  on  May  5 

WTVJ  was  selected  for  this  honor  on 
the  basis  of  Its  dally  editorials  through- 
out 1961.  which  were  broadcast  by  Ralph 
Renlck.  WTVJ  vice  president  In  charge 
of  news  The  award  made  special  men- 
tion of  the  .station's  7-day  campaign  dur- 
in.^  the  summer  of  1961  protesting  the 
tiring  of  Miami  City  Manager  Melvm 
Reese,  without  notice  and  without  stated 
char^^es  Reese  was  subsequently  re- 
tained as  city  manager. 

It  IS  s  signal  honor  for  WTVJ  that  this 
editorial  campaign  was  cited  by  the  man 
who  gave  us  the  term,  television  "waste- 
land." Newton  Mlnow.  PCC  Chairman, 
in  a  speech  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  in  March  of  this 
year.  Congratulations  must  be  extended 
to  WTVJ  and  lU  parent,  Wometoo  En- 
terprises, Inc  ,  for  their  continued  ac- 
Uvity  tn  the  tteld  of  public  service 
proKraminj,' 


AUfkan  Teacheri  From  the  Otlier  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

or    ALASKA 

IN    I  HE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITID  STATFS 
Monday.  April  16.  1962 

Mr  BARIT^ETT.  Mr.  President,  tn- 
formatlon  released  m  a  recent  edition  of 
tlie  ruw.sletter  of  the  Anchorace  Inde- 
pendent School  Dustrlct  at  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  reveals  just  how  generous  have 
been  tlie  sister  States  of  Alaska  In  shar- 
ing h'oman  resources  with  their  new  and 
northerly  partner.  According  to  Educa- 
tion News,  pub:i.shed  by  the  school  dis- 
trict, no  Slate  has  been  so  generous  tn 
tins  regard  as  has  l)een  the  State  of 
Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  has  provided  Anchorare 
with  39  of  her  sons  and  dauyhters  who 
are  now  .Ma.ska  teachers 

But  Wi.sconsin  is  not  alone  among  the 
States  who  have  provided  educators  for 
the  children  of  Alaska's  largest  city.  In 
fact.  Anchoraj^e  tt^achcrs  are  representa- 
tive of  all  sutes  tn  the  Union  with  the 
exception  of  Delaware,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly add  that  It  Is  more  than  Just  prob- 
able that  there  are  teachers  from  Dela- 
ware m  other  Alaska  communltica. 

In  addition  to  the  Interstate  represen- 
tation among  Anchorage  teachers,  it 
must  be  added  that  the  school  system 
1^  liven  an  international  character  by 
t-ichirs  who  claim  Canada,  England, 
and  China  as  their  former  homes. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s<'nt  tliat  there  be  pnnted  tn  the  Record 
immediately  fol!owiM<»  these  remark.s  a 
list  I  have  prepared  which  shows  th-^ 
number  of  Anchorage  teachers  from 
each  of  the  other  States 

W.-  Ala.skans  are  proud  of  all  our  teach- 
ers and  v^■e  are  grateful  to  those  States 
from  which  many  traveled  to  join  us  in 
niir  effort  to  educate  our  children.  Wc 
etnild  not  do  the  job  alone  and  we  cannot 
tii:i)  but  be  proud  to  have  attracted  the 
h!!'h  caliber  individuals  v\ho  have  Joined 
us  from  points  far  distant. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as 
follows: 

Wisconsin,  S9;  Wa«hln0on.  S8;  IfOzmwoCa, 
:ej.  Tex&a.  29;  Oklalioma.  27;  CalUomla,  2S; 
KanaaB.  24;  LUlnoU,  24;  Ohio,  23:  Colorado, 
■21:  Pennxylvanljt.  21;  Ulchl^flin,  19;  Oregon, 
18.  NorUi  Dakota,  16;  Iowa,  16;  Montana,  14; 
Nebraalu.  13;  Idabo,  13;  South  Dakota.  12; 
M  i.seachusettB,  11;  New  Jersey,  9;  Indiana,  9; 
Trnneseee,  9;  Alabama.  8;  Florida.  7;  MIb- 
s  arl.  7;  Arkansas.  7;  Alaska,  6;  Arizona,  6; 
North  Carolina.  6;  New  Mexico,  8;  Utah,  6; 
Mlsslaalppl.  S;  West  Virginia.  4;  Oeorgia.  4; 
Canada.  4;  New  Hampablre,  4;  Maine,  8;  Ken- 
tucky 3;  Connecticut,  8:  Vermont,  8;  Vlr- 
guua.  2;  Rhode  Island,  2;  HawaU.  1;  Nevada, 
1,  South  Carolina,  1;  Louisiana,  1;  Maryland, 
1.  Wyoming,  1;  Washington,  DC,  1;  Kng- 
l.TricI    1,  China,  1, 


Small  Botiaeis  Problems  in  die 
Dairy  ladattry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  cAurotKiA 
IN  TllE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIKS 

Monday.  April  16, 1962 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  Problems  in  the  Dairy 
Industr>'  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  a  great  and  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
small  business  segment  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. A  great  mass  of  information  has 
been  assembled  by  the  subcommittee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  our  dlstin- 
quished  colleague  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Honorable  Tom  Stkzo,  and  we  of  the 
subcommittee  continue  to  get  serious 
complaints  from  small  businessmen  who 
are  rapidly  being  eliminated  by  the 
monopolistic  practices  of  the  large,  mul- 
tiple-market concerns.  On  April  10, 
1962,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Albert,  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  addressed 
the  fifth  annual  conver\tlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Independent  Dairies  Association 
and  pointed  up  the  problems  and  the 
needs  of  this  important  group  of  small 
businessmen.  In  his  usual  masterful 
way  our  colleague  frcMn  Oklahoma  ex- 
plains the  problems  and  supports  the 
findings  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. The  speech  was  of  such  Interest 
to  me  that  I  wish  to  share  the  message 
with  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude this  address. 

The  address  follows: 

Si'LECH     BT     THB    HONORABLE    CARL    ALBEXT.    OF 

Oklahoma,  Buxorx  th«  National  Inde- 
PFN-DENT  Dairies  Association,  Apkil  10. 
1962 

Mr  Daniel,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  my 
mind,  no  group  Is  more  Important  to  the 
welfure  of  ihla  country  than  you  and  the 
niiuions  of  small  businessmen  like  you.  No 
single  force  has  had  a  greater  Impact  on 
the  growth  of  America  than  the  Independent 
b'.islnessmcn. 

Small  business  always  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  our  economy.  It  symbolizes  the 
traditional  American  spirit;  Independence 
personally.  Independence  socially,  and  tnde- 
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pendenoe  •oonomicaUy.  You  represent  this 
spirit  In  the  business  world;  you  are  men 
and  woman  who  preXer  taking  the  ri^ks  In 
return  for  the  compensations  of  sell-employ- 
ment.  Tours  la  a  personal  Incentive  for 
accompUslunent. 

Show  zne  tb«  man  who  does  not  labor 
willingly  when  hl«  return  ts  self-eatlalactlon 
aa  well  as  financial  gain.  Show  me  the  man 
who  takes  no  pride  In  the  product  of  his 
skill  and  Industry.  Show  me  such  a  man 
and  I  guarantee  he  will  not  be  an  Inde- 
pendent businessman. 

Small  business  thrives  In  free  competition. 

The  Independent  producer  makes  the  moet 
of  his  materials,  man-hours,  and  facilities. 
He  is  efficient,  he  is  Industrious.  He  knows 
his  market  and  his  product.  In  moet  cases, 
he  has  the  advantage  of  low  distribution 
costs  and  little  advertising  or  general  retail- 
ing expense.  The  small  businessman  runs  a 
more  efllclent  shop  than  his  large  competi- 
tor. Give  him  a  fair  opportunity  and  he 
can  hold  his  own  against  a  large  firm. 

The  giant  monopoly  has  the  power  to  de- 
stroy this  free  competition.  Congress  recog- 
nized this  economic  fact-of-llfe  and  enacted 
antitrust  legislation.  The  war  years  brought 
new  economic  concentration  and  new  prob- 
lems for  the  small  business  community.  In 
1941.  Congress  created  a  select  committee  to 
Investigate  these  problems,  chaired  by  the 
able,  distinguished  Wright  Patman  of  Texas. 

I  doubt  any  man  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  better  qualified  to  hold  this 
post.  Since  he  coauthored  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  a  quarter  of  a  century  npo, 
Wkiskt  Paticak  has  been  a  stanch  and  ef- 
fective friend  to  small  business. 

No  segment  of  American  small  bu.slrc.'-s 
contributes  more  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  public  than  those  who  are  engaged 
In  the  processing  and  distribution  of  dairy 
products.  I  can  assure  his  group  the  Con- 
gress Is  aware  of  the  many  problems  that 
face  the  Independent  dairyman. 

The  Congress  Is  aware  of  the  special  nature 
of  those  problems  and  their  ramifications  for 
the  consuming  public.  The  Congress  rec- 
ognizee the  need  to  Insure  a  climate  in  which 
small  business  can  compete.  Protected  from 
unfair  practices  and  Illegal  trade  restraints, 
you  can  hold  your  own.  Protected  from 
monopolies  and  mergers,  you  c^n  thrive, 
strengthening  the  economic  fiber  of  America. 
Small  business  asks  only  a  fair  chance;  Con- 
gress has  acted,  and  will  continue  to  act,  to 
guarantee  this  chance. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  some  of  the  propoeals  receiv- 
ing consideration  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvee  to  meet  and  resolve  the  problems  that 
you,  as  Independent  dairymen,  must  face, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  unfair  practices. 

Members  of  Congress  have  received  many 
complaints  from  small  businessmen  located 
In  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Most  of  these  complaints  are  to  the  effect 
that  small  business  concerns  are  being  elimi- 
nated as  a  result  of  alleged  unfair  policies 
and  practices  utilized  by  large  competitors. 

Reports  of  the  Hoiue  Select  Committee  on 
Small  BusinesB  In  the  86th  Congress  contain 
accounts  of  large  distributors  utilizing  unfair 
trade  practices  such  as  the  sale  of  milk  In 
some  areas  at  unreasonably  low  prices  while 
subsidizing  those  sales  by  much  higher  prices 
charged  In  other  areas. 

Reports  of  the  committees  of  Congress 
stress  the  fact  that  (or  over  25  years  the 
Department  ot  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent monopolistic  and  unfair  trade  practices 
in  the  dairy  Industry  but  that  these  efforts 
have  been  certainly  less  than  fully  effective. 
The  work  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  re- 
garding problems  in  the  dairy  Industry  is 
well  known  to  you. 

In  1957.  Congressman  Patmam  presided 
over  hearings  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  about  a  milk 
price  war  then  in  progress.     Subsequently, 


my  own  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  B^rsMotatlv*  Tom 
Stkzd,  led  his  subcommittee  through  bear- 
ings In  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Washlng:ton,  D.C.; 
Maahvllle,  Tenn.;  South  Bend.  Ind.;  and 
Denver,  Colo.;  gleaning  the  story  from  every 
section  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition.  Congressman  St^d  directed 
staff  Investigations  in  those  and  many  other 
areas  of  the  United  States,  as  im  shown  by 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  12.  1B60. 
I  am  referring  to  the  spee<di  made  to  the 
HousA  of  Representatives  on  tbat  date  by 
our  present  esteemed  Speaker,  tta«  Honor- 
able John  McCobmack.  In  bis  qwech  b« 
referred  to  the  chaotic  and  deplorable  con- 
ditions found  in  the  dairy  Industry.  He 
Inserted  In  the  Rzcoxo  a  transcript  of  the 
detailed  testimony  wiilch  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  by  Mr.  Brooks  Robertaoa  of  the 
committee  staff,  giving  the  results  of  field 
investigations  which  he  bad  made  of  small 
business  problems  In  the  dairy  Industry. 

Most  of  thooe  Investigations  were  Initiated 
at  the  request  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Recommendations  by  congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  provide  more 
effective  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  to  give 
relief  from  some  of  these  problems  brought 
the  response  that  these  agencies  are  doing 
all  they  can  under  existing  law.  Congress- 
man Steed  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  as- 
sist the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  Its 
effort  to  provide  more  expeditious  and  effec- 
tive action  to  meet  these  problems. 

That  bill,  H.R.  8830,  would  empower  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Issue  tempo- 
rary cease  and  desist  orders  pending  the 
conclusion  of  long  and  protracted  litigation 
directed  against  unfair  practices  allegedly 
having  the  effect  of  destroying  small  busi-  i 
ness  flrms. 

On  August  28,  1961,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Oren  Harris,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
endorsed  the  proposal  to  empower  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  enter  temporary 
cease  and  desist  orders.  In  his  message  on 
consumer  protection,  the  President  again  re- 
newed his  call  for  favorable  consideration  of 
these  legislative  propoeals  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In 
this  area  vital  to  the  welfare  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  President's  statement  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  Interests  of  tbs  consuming 
public  In  having  effective  enforoement  of  our 
laws  for  fair  competitive  practices. 

The  public  has  a  big  stake  in  our  effort 
to  maintain  competition.  Without  effective 
and  fair  competitive  practices,  the  public 
will  be  denied  the  benefits  of  enterprises 
vying  to  provide  quality  products  and  serv- 
ices. Many  Members  of  Congress,  myself  in- 
cluded, find  ourselves  allied  with  the  inter- 
est of  your  small  business  firms  In  the  dairy 
industry. 

Ours  Is  a  common  effort  to  secure  full  and 
effective  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  ad- 
ditional legislation  where  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  band  of  the  Federal  TYade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  maintain  comp>etltlon  on  an  effective  and 
fair  basis. 

I  have  alwasrs  felt  a  special  kinship  for  you 
In  the  dairy  Industry,  born  perhaps  of  many 
early  morning  bouts  with  a  stuMmm  cow. 
In  my  lifetime,  I  have  watched  yotir  Industry 
grow  from  Infancy  to  maturity.  I  saw  the 
birth  of  your  relationship  with  Congress 
when  the  national  Interest  dictated  legisla- 
tive action  to  protect  small  business  against 
large  monopolies. 

I  have  seen  the  Congress  act  to  preserve 
the  atmosphere  in  which  Indiistrles  like 
yours  can  continue  to  thrive,  insuring  your 
freedom  to  grow  and  to  serve. 
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TbU  U  one  of  the  many  facets  of  our  ob- 
ligation to  you  and  every  American.  Con- 
greaa  U  nothing  more,  nothing  le«8.  than  a 
mirror  of  America,  reflecting  our  people's 
needs,  hopes,  and  desires.  Most  Important. 
It  symbolizes  our  national  goal,  the  highest 
aspirations  of  a  people,  often  great,  sonne- 
tlmes  greedy,  always  willing  to  try.  Prom 
the  taciturn  New  Englanders  to  the  hardy 
mldwesterner  to  the  colorful  Callfornlan, 
this  Is  America. 

Men  are  sent  to  Congress  from  every  cor- 
ner of  this  great  land,  sometimes  to  lead 
and  shape  the  views  of  their  neighbors  and 
sometimes  to  be  directed  by  existing  public 
opinion  To  these  men  you  entrust  the  fate 
of  this  Nation  and  your  own  futures  To 
these  men  you  entrust  the  great  decision  of 
our  age.  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the 
fulfillment  of  our  Ideals  of  human  dignity 
and  Individual  liberty 

Tonight  I  bring  you  a  message  as  the 
elected  spokesman  of  the  majurlty  of  these 
men. 

We  win  err  for  we  are  human  We  will 
disagree  for  we  are  freemen  But  we  will 
remain  true  to  the  oath  we  have  taken  ancl 
the  grave  responsibilities  we  have  assumed 
We  will,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  be  the 
mirror  of  America. 

The  Image  we  reflect  Is  yours  to  create  It 
can  be  one  of  apathy  and  despair,  disillu- 
sion and  defeat,  or  It  can  reflect  the  bright 
promise  of  America,  that  symbol  which  for 
generations  has  drawn  freemen  in  search 
of  fulfillment  to  our  shores  It  can  reflect 
the  hope  and  the  determination  which  will 
noake  reality  of  our  dream  It  can  reflect 
the  stuff  which  made  America  great  and  will 
lead  us  on  to  new  pinnacles  of  progress 

The  Image  Is  yours  to  create 

Think  on  It  and  I  twUeve  you  will  Join  me 
In  this  affirmation:  together  -  you  Independ- 
ent businessmen,  the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion and  we.  your  elected  Representatives 
who  mirror  this  Image  you  create,  let  us 
pledge  ourselves  to  give  our  best  to  this  land 
which  has  given  us  so  much 

Together  let  us  pledge  to  move  America 
forward  to  the  realization  of  your  dreams 
and  mine 


Dr.  Paul  MUler  Installed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WrST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Monday.  April  16.  1962 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  on 
Wednesday.  April  II.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller 
was  installed  as  the  president  of  West 
Virginia  University  in  ceremonies  at 
Morgan  town. 

Dr.  Miller,  who  was  born  in  Hancock 
County,  in  the  new  First  Coru<ressional 
District,  returns  to  his  native  State  fol- 
lowing a  distinguished  academic  career 
Immediately  prior  to  assuming  his  du- 
ties as  the  head  of  our  great  State  uni- 
versity, he  was  provost  at  Michigan  State 
University.  His  appointment  has  been 
hailed  by  all  friends  of  West  Virginia, 
including  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  West  Virginia  has  many 
problems,  and  we  are  taking  many  steps 
to  help  ourselves.  One  of  our  greau>.st 
needs  is  for  improved  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  all  levels.  In  selecting  Dr 
Paul,>liller  to  administer  our  university. 
the  board  of  governors  has  chosen  a 
highly  qualified  man  to  direct  its  further 


development  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
our  State 

West  Virginia  is  fortunate  to  obtain 
the  services  of  such  an  outstanding  man. 
The  board  of  governors  i.s  to  be  coriKratu- 
lated  for  its  wisdom  and  good  judgment. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
congratulatory  telegram  from  Pre.sident 
Kennedy 

The  teleu'ram  follows: 

The    Whiti:   Hoise. 
Watnmgton    DC   .April  U    ij$2 
Dr   PoRiST  H   Kjbkpatiuck. 

Board  of  Guiernori.  West  Virginia  U riti  rr^ay 
Morgantoun.  W    Va 

I  extend  coiigratuUtions  and  \(<».k\  wishes 
to  West  VlrKinla  University  and  to  ihe  new 
president,  Dr  Paul  A  Miller  who.se  distin- 
guished recurd  as  prov.>6t  at  Muhn^.m  State 
University  indlcat'-s  that  he  h^ts  tlie  ability, 
energy,  ,ind  vision  t^i  ^i\e  Wt-st  Virginia  Uni- 
versity the  strong  and  wise  leatlershlp  it 
meritB 

J'HN     F      KfNNKLlY 


Diatrict  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 

f:xten.sion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

'  T     M*«Y:  ANtJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREyENTA  IIVEri 
Monday   .April  16.  1962 

Mr  LANKFORD  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  I  believe 
will  provide  a  useful  vehicle  for  discus- 
sion as  we  seek  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  redevelopment  program 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  I  have  se- 
lected today  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  for  I  believe  that  on  District  Day  it 
IS  well  to  be  reminfled  of  the  responsi- 
bilities each  and  every  one  of  us  has 
toward  our  Nations  Capital  as  it.s  Ia-kis- 
lature 

Many  of  the  suKkje.sted  chantie.s  made 
in  my  bill  are,  beyond  doubt,  contro- 
versial in  nature  While  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  an  expert  on  the  .subject  of  urban 
renewal,  my  propo.sals  are  made  with- 
out regard  to  .spt.-cial  interest  groups  but 
are  entirely  motivated  in  the  public  in- 
lere.st.  It  is  my  hope  that  becau.se  of 
the  controversial  nature  of  some  of  tiu- 
proposals,  that  spirited  debate  will  take 
place  b«'fore  public  1,'roups.  in  commit- 
U'es  and  ultimately  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  From  such  debate,  undoubt- 
edly, iH-rfecting  amj-iulment.s  can  and 
should  b»'  made  to  my  bill  Ii  such  dis- 
cussions are  stimulating;,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  all  of  the  Members  nf  this  body  will 
b«'come  informed  on  a  matter  of  crucial 
importance,  namely.  redeveli>pment  of 
our  Nation  s  Capital 

As  I  have  staU'd  before,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  of  us  to  b*'  concerned 
over  the  future  devel<jpment  (jf  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  As  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Fifth  Con^re.ssional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  bordering,'  Washington. 
I  feel  that  I  have  an  even  greater  respon- 
sibility than  many  of  my  colleagues.  f(;r 
my  constituents  are  vitally  concerned 
over  a  program  of  this  ma^initude  Its 
efTect,s.  «ood  or  bad,  will  nut  be  conllned 
entirely  to  the  boundaries  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  During  my  tenure  of  office 
I  have  been  confronted  with  many  prob- 


lems involving  displaced  businessmen, 
some  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  other  Marylanders  who 
have  supplied  these  businesses.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  these  successful  busi- 
nessmen have  not  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  relocate  adequately  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  have  experienced 
numerous  examples  of  arbitrary  and  se- 
cret actions  by  those  now  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  present  law  I 
have  detected  a  complete  lack  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
m  many  instances  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  program.  Although 
special-interest  groups  widely  difTer  on 
the  correct  solution,  there  appears  to  be 
virtually  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
present  prouram  is  not  successful  and 
that  drastic  reorientation  Ls  essential. 
One  only  has  to  read  the  Washington 
newspapers,  particularly  in  the  last  2 
\*etks.  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
drastic  action  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
have  a  redevelopment  program  that  is 
not  only  a  model  for  the  Nation,  but,  in- 
deed, for  the  entire  world 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  reloca- 
tion   of    private    buslne.s.ses.   one    of    the 
most  disturbuig  facts  is  the  complete  lack 
thus  far  of  housing  corustructlon  provid- 
lUK  for  family  units  in  the  middle  income 
bracket.       The     present     program     ap- 
parently is  quite  able  to  commence  proj- 
ects   but    IS    experiencing    considerable 
difficulty    in   completing    these   projects. 
It   IS  si^niflcant   that   in   the  5   projects 
now  under  urban  renewal  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,   approximately  7.000  fam- 
ilies have  been  displaced,  yet  not  1  fam- 
ily   unit   U)   rent    for    le.ss   than    $115   a 
month    has   been   completed.      There    is 
clear  evidence  that  transferring  a  large 
number   of  displacees   from  one  section 
of   the   city   to   another  is  merely  ellm- 
matiiiK  slums  in  one  area  and  creatin^i 
them  el.sewhere  in  the  city.    There  are. 
of     cour.se.     many     reasons     submitted 
justifying   the   fact   that   not  one  single 
project  has  b«'<'n  completed,  but  this  does 
not  explain   in   my   mind  why.  after   11 
years  of  operation,  not  one — I  repeat  not 
ont^     project     is    50-percent    completed. 
General  Clark,  the  Engineering  Commis- 
sioner   for    the    District    of    Columbia, 
suited  last  fall  that  approximately  20.000 
families  will  be  displaced  either  as  a  re- 
sult of  urban  renewal,  highway  construc- 
tion, or  as  a  result  of  other  Government 
activities 

I  feel  that  amendments  to  the  existing 
law  propo.sed  by  my  bill  will  provide  the 
means  for  a  drastic  reorientation  of  the 
pre.sent  program  and  ultimately  will  as- 
sist in  the  creation  of  a  Nations  Capital 
of  \t.  hich  we  can  all  be  proud. 
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Reaolts  of  a  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MiasotTV 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16. 1962 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  In  an  eCTort 
to  ciet.imine  the  attitude  of  the  citlrens 
of  southwest  Missouri  on  major  national 
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issues,  I  recently  distributed  a  question- 
naire thnmghout  my  district.  An  effort 
was  made  to  send  one  of  these  question- 
naires to  every  househoild  In  the  lilssourl 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  which  t 
represent.    More  than  12,000  replies  wen 


reoelired.  ComMefing  that  ho  preeon- 
cHved  ttiaillns  list  Was  Used.  I  bellere 
these  festUts  art  an  dccufate  reliectlon  of 
the  news  of  the  people  ill  the  !;flssourt 
iSeventh  Congressional  District.  Hiey 
certatnlF   represent   a   larger   sami^ing 


than  do  mahy  of  the  profeasionai  poUa 
whose  results  have  caused  coniidarable 
wonderment. 

Under  leafe  to  extend  and  feTlse  mjr 
remarks,  the  resUtts  of  this  poll  are  as 
follows: 


FBfocnt 


Tm 


1    Po  Tmi  furor  «<lmlMl<ni  oi  H«l  Chlnn  to  th*  U.N.T. 


.!     1 


>o  you  l»li*»f  Ww  tniud  t)tat»8  ihoiiM  porehitM  %im  intllioti  worth  of  U.N.  }» 
1,1  ynii  N  hove  tl>e  l'rMi*l»Bt  iljoulrl  !«  given  mor%  autlwrlty  to  lower  UtiOf  wi 

lip  )'>ii  f  ivor  a  (Irrrp'vv  In  fDrrlm  aid  sfiendln^T      

Wmild  ymi  favor  nn  Inrrrair  In  TeOfnl  t«m  to  wppurt  Federal  aidtoedniitlontornfluJt^ 

(:i  I  tirhooi  const riirtKjii? 

(1>(  To»<>l)«r'«  sal*ri«i«7 _."'""'"" 

;t  j  Orojit.s  for  colleec  stUil«  ot^T l''im[ll[m[\[[[[l[[[yi 

''!)   Ixnns  fnr  collrPo  «tii<?pnts' .---------  

In  l*V'  BrU  of  iThdiml  c%rr,  do  yoti  tnrnr — 


ind«? 

thuut  coDgruMonal  approTsi?.. 


(«)  A  hif lier  so  lal  ip<  iiritr  Ui  rat*-  to  prnrWe  f e.l<>r»l  medlMl  ntv  for  persons  elliribl*  lor  mciul  stmrlty  bf nefHs? 
(Ii*  Miawiun  piirluiputi«B  m  the  Kirr-MilU  prt«r<iui  wlwreby  luatthlng  funds  are  lued  to  defray  medical  costs  lor 
i.      .Knj   rpd<'ral  projrini' __ 


all  needy  pprwnsT. 


If  IT.'  iUr  Kclrml  pippndltiin-s  In  dffrn*  and  miJtiial  seciirlVy  art  ripcded,  stiould  the  npcessary  rcTenoe—  

(•I)   Hf  r :U»d  hy  IrKiTflwd  tnxpsT 

(I"   B«  fliiHnrrd  throiirh  drfldt  iprndinK? llll.-l-l-"l.l^lllll'llll'.ll!!llimi      1 " ' 

(«•)  fouic  t)iru(ii;b  a  iMi«tpun«iu«iit  of  danit^ic  prowainsT. "" ' 

"'iM'iM  niufiiaJ  vriirity  fiind^  li>r  defense  ho  considend  spparatpfylrronVfori.VKn  VlT?' " ' 

"ti.m»'  '"'"*  '"*■"'  '""^  '^f<*rm  ba»d  on  the  theory  that  our  prrseut  tai  burden  dlsfotirngMVno'ntrve.'^^OTiiiralV growth 


111    l>o  >oa  favor  - 

^it)   KnJaiidni  tl>«  Fi^^Wal  hudgai?. 


n.i   I'nyiiKT  ofl  iwrt  (pf  thi-  Fc<deral  debt  In  lime  ol  Krowfh  and  prr«r>rrity' 
11    IVi  y.Mi  tivi.r  (Ti>ali<m  of  n  Ke.Ural  Department  of  HrbaB  AHatr:"  and  Honninit' 
\i.  Siumld  oiir  artltnj«  lawi  be  a|>p<M  equally  to  bolli  biwtness  and  tabor'. 
U.   l>o  you  faiTor  llie  wlminM.ratioa'i  feed  Krain  profnun  m  itroauutly  co(iJitil:)l«-<l? 

U '    FarriMTS  

'111  Nontarmers '  '." " 

1 1    1 1()  yoii  faTor  cn-ater  Fedfral  reifiiUition  of  aitricnltiirc  to'  "hiieiij.'lo- 

<a)  iliKher  priee  mi|>{M>rtirT 

Farmers 

NonfarnKTJ ".'.'.'..,..""" 

ffi)  Proliiction  oontroluT 

farmers ^ 

Nonfarmers *"" 


-••I 


fl.S 
21.3 
ia.2 

T2.4 

23.6 
20.1 
17.  t 

17.0 

17.1 
33.2 
19.2 

2S.3 
13.3 
44.0 
67.9 

M.O 

82.9 
88.6 
12.4 

80.7 

18l8 
S2 


111 

8.5 

18.  A 


No 


82.8 
62.2 

R\ 

71. t 
9i.« 

T8.4 
41.4 
47.7 

48.8 
53.7 
28.5 
10.2 

17.1 

4.9 

a.4 

77.0 
7.3 

611 
S14 


Tas 

73.3 

£1 


Un- 
eeftsto 


n  4 
M.fi 

7.2 
9.7 

7.6 

9-5 

11.3 

10.0 

f.7 
28.4 
33.1 

26.0 

33,0 
27.6 
21.9 

ac.  9 

12.2 

8.0 

10.6 

12.0 

IS.  1 
39.4 


U.  1 
18.2 

10.5 


Lest  We  Forf et :  The  Daj  of  Martyra 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OF   COITKBCrtCTrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  16, 1962 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
shortly,  the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith 
throughout  the  world  will  celebrate  the 
Day  of  Martyrs  which  falls  on  May  1. 
It  Is  a  solemn  day,  commemorating  the 
8  million  Jews  who  died  In  Europe  dur- 
InR  the  Nazi  reign  of  terror.  Many  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  slaughter 
of  these  Innocent  millions  have  met  their 
just  deserts.    Many  have  escaped. 

The  Jews  do  not  consider  these  affairs 
closed.  Questions  persist  that  remain 
unanswered.  One  such  question  is  raised 
by  a  ca.se  that  I  present  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

There  Is  presently  living  In  the  United 
States  a  Mr.  Nicolae  Malaxa.  This  man, 
a  Rumanian,  is  hving  in  this  country 
solely  because  of  the  activities  of  several 
top-level  personages  in  our  Government. 
The  reason  for  my  concern  is  that  evi- 
dence recently  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  "Documents  on  German 
Foreign  Policy.  19ia-45,"  reprinted  Ger- 
man war  documents,  clearly  shows  that 
Mr.  Malaxa  was  the  "financial  mainstay" 
of  the  Iron  Guard — the  legionnaires — in 
Rumania  which,  during  the  tragic  days 
of  early  1941,  was  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  some  7,000  Jews.  I  refer 
specifically  to  page  1051,  document  No. 
623,  a  communication  from  the  German 


I 


Minister  in  Rumania  to  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry in  Berlin,  January  8,  1941,  which  I 
quote  in  part: 

In  this  flght  between  the  general  and  the 
legionnaire  command,  a  man  plays  a  role  who 
even  earlier  played  a  secret  part  In  Rumanian 
politics:  Carol's  former  friend  and  the  pres- 
ent financial  mainstay  of  the  legionnaires, 
N.  Malaxa.  The  legionnaires  let  this  clever 
big  Industrtallst  finance  them.  He  has  In 
his  plants  the  leader  of  the  legionnaire  labor 
organization,  Oana,  and  there  the  green 
flags  of  Slma  flutter  everywhere.  Slma  and 
his  (group  missing)  have  let  themselves  be 
roped  In  and  want  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Malaxa  on  a  settlement,  whUe  the  gen- 
eral, as  the  exp<Hient  of  order  and  purity, 
demands  that  &(alaxa  hand  over  all  the 
"property  stolen"  from  the  state.  Malaxa 
therefore  considers  the  general  his  mortal 
enemy  and  makes  common  cause  with  the 
legionnaires  against  him.  Malaxa  has  even 
again  supplied  with  arms  the  legionnaire 
police,  who  had  already  been  dlaf^med.  Yes- 
terday, while  the  scene  between  the  general 
and  Stma  occurred  In  the  office  of  the  Min- 
ister President,  they  established  themselves 
In  the  prefect\ire  of  police  with  machine- 
guns. 

The  general,  whose  entourage  kept  this 
Information  from  him  last  evening.  Is  now 
extremely  angry.  He  would  like  best  to  send 
Malaxa  and  his  family  off  to  Germany  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them  for  a  while.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  him,  I  told  him 
that.  If  he  wished  it,  we  would  be  glad  to 
oblige  him  by  taking  Malaxa  In,  since  Ger- 
man induatry  had  always  been  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  him.  The  general  considers 
this  his  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  this 
troublesome  schemer. 

Oenentl  Antoneecu  described  the  events  to 
me  in  detail.  He  asked  me  to  treat  the  in- 
formation tn  strict  confidence. 

PABRICT0S, 

German  Minitter  in  Rumania. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Malaxa  not  only 
was  connected  with  the  dread  Iron 
Guard  during  the  early  war  years,  but 
allegedly  was  an  active  collaborator  with 
the  Hitler  government  and  was  associ- 
ated in  business  with  Albert  Goering, 
brother  of  Field  Marshal  Herman  Goer- 
ing. Following  the  war  he  became  ac- 
tively associated  with  the  Communist 
Government  of  Rumania  and  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  by  that  Government 
on  a  trade  mission.  He  took  advantage 
of  this  and  despite  his  background,  he 
was  permitted  to  remain  In  the  United 
States  by  a  ruling  of  the  Immigration 
Appeals  Board  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  1958. 

While  this  ruling  may  have  been  made 
without  the  benefit  of  the  new  evidence 
foimd  in  the  recently  published  docu- 
ments I  cited,  It  was  made  contrary  to 
the  findings  made  by  a  special  inquiry 
officer  of  the  Immi^ation  Service  in  De- 
cember 1957.  This  officer  determined 
that  Malaxa  was  inadmissible  partly  be- 
cause he  would  not  submit  to  oral  exam- 
ination under  oath.  Another  basis  for 
exclusion  was  the  finding  that  this  Indi- 
vidual was  attempting  to  organize  a  pri- 
vate corporation  with  fimds  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  UJS.  Government,  and 
then  have  the  corporation  request  he  be 
admitted  as  an  essential  executive  of  this 
corporation. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  Is  not  be- 
cause I  wish  to  prosecute  an  Individual. 
Rather  my  concern  is  that  any  indi- 
vidual with  such  a  bcu:kground  of  ques- 
tionable activities,  can  seek  refuge  In 
the  United  States  when  so  many  de- 
serving persons  are  denied  admittance. 
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That  any  person  could  be  sulmltted 
against  the  findings  of  the  Immigration 
Service's  special  Inquiry  oflBcer.  and  es- 
sentially because  of  the  efforts  of  in- 
fluential friends  in  high  offlclsd  po6i- 
tions,  is  to  me  reprehensible. 

I  can  understand  that  mistakes  can 
be  made,  that  occasionally  persons  who 
are  unqualified  for  admission  may  slip 
by.  But  any  individual  who  has  a 
documented  history  of  aflQllation  and 
collaboration  with  Nazis  and  Commu- 
nists has  no  right  to  residence  in  this 
country.  We  extend  this  privilege  to 
far  too  few  as  it  is.  To  extend  it  to  the 
breaking  point,  as  was  done  in  this  case, 
flies  in  the  face  of  justice.  Mockery  is 
made  of  the  day  of  martyrs. 

I  would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  called  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  have  asked  for  a 
WMnplete  review  of  this  case. 


Work  aad  Watch  Yoar  Library  Grow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHOOK    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16.  1962 

Mr.  POGARTY  Mr  Speaker,  unaer 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Rhode  Island  Trustees.  Provi- 
dence Public  Library  Auditorium.  April  9. 
19«2. 

The  address  follows: 

RXMA«KS    or    CONCMESSMA.V    JOH.V     E       FOCARTT 

AT     MczTiMG     or     Rhode     I.sland     Library 
Trustkts.      Providence      Public      Library 
AUDrroRitJM.  Monday.  April  9.  1962 
It    Is   a   real    pleasure    for   me    to    Join    my 
fellow  Rhode  Island  library  trustees  at  this 
first  statewide  meeting  of  our  trustees'  com- 
mittee       It    seems    particularly    approprhite 
for  us  to  come  together  during  National  Li- 
brary Week  to  consider  the  role  of  the  library 
tnistee    in     working    toward     better    library 
service    for    all    of    the    people    In    uur    State 
and  Nation 

The  National  Ll'jrary  Week  theme  for 
1963  Is  "Read  and  Watch  Your  World  Grow  ■ 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  library  trus- 
tees might  use  as  our  theme  tonight,  "Work 
and  Watch  Tour  Library  Grow  "  As  each  of 
you  Ln  this  room  has  already  learned.  It  is 
library  tru.stees.  working  closely  with  their 
Ubrarlan.  who  determine  to  a  large  extent 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  library  service 
which  their  community  receives 

Thte  newly  formed  committee  reflects  the 
present  resurgence  of  statewide  Interest  in 
Rhode  Island  library  development  In  plan- 
ning lU  future  activities,  this  group  will  want 
to  define  lu  goals  clearly  and  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  tools  now  at 
hand  which  will  help  reach  these  goals  The 
national  standards  for  public  library  service 
as  adopted  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion can  serve  the  trustee  committee  well  as 
a  point  of  departure  in  defining  good  library 
service  for  the  people  of  our  SUte  I'm  sure 
you  wUl  agree  that  the  basic  objective  of  both 
this  committee  and  of  the  Individual  trustee 
Is  to  secure  for  our  clUsens  the  kind  of  library 
service  which  will  effectively  meet  their 
needs. 

This  Is  a  big  and  important  Job  We  In 
Rhode  Island  are  fortunate,  however   In  that 


we  are  ncjt  facing  this  task  without  assist- 
ance For  the  next  few  moments,  let's  look 
at  some  of  the  tools  we  have  to  w(jrk  with 
and  how  some  of  them  can  best  be  used 

One  such  tool  which,  properly  used,  can 
be  of  great  value  to  Ubrar'-  development  Is 
the  event  which  we  are  observing  tonight — 
National  Library  Week  This  effort  U>  tucua 
public  attention  on  the  values  uf  reading  is 
now  a  year-round  prutcram  helping  to  build 
the  use  and  improvement  "t  libraries  of  all 
kinds  We  believe  that  libraries  are  an 
Important  means  fur  develupin^r  an  irUormed 
creative  citizenry  willing  and  able  to  make 
the  decisions  re^iulred  of  free  men  and  women 
In  a  complex,  troubled  world  The  alert 
trustee  can  help  hl.s  library  denion.strate  that 
belief  by  r'-latln^  both  the  services  and  the 
need.s  of  h.is  own  library  to  this  national 
eflort 

I  know  you  are  all  familiar  with  ainither 
lm|)ortant  source  of  aid  to  thrise  public  li- 
braries In  c  jmmunltles  of  under  10  (XX)  popu- 
lation The  Library  Services  Act  i  Ptibllc 
Law  597 1  .  first  pii&sed  IM  1956  and  subse- 
quently ex-ended  through  \'JW  by  the  8(5' li 
Congress,  ullocates  funds  to  the  States  for 
the  promo-!  in  and  further  development  of 
public  llbriiry  .services  In  rural  areas  Hh>Kle 
Island  begun  p.wtlcipation  In  the  act  m  1938 
and  since  "hat  time  this  progr.im  hiis  tieen 
ably  administered  by  Miss  Ellzjibeth  Ciallup 
Myer  Foriy-three  rural  comnumlty  libraries 
have  partli  ipated  in  the  Rhixle  Island  -State 
pl.m  rerer.ini?  b<Miic  gr.mts  advl.sorv  .services 
centralized  book  ordering  and  pr' >t-e.<i.>>ing 
and  inservice  irainuit?  opportunities  Ml-ss 
Myer  ha.s  r'-ported  that  the  number  of  b.  .ok.s 
loaned  fro:n  these  libraries  nearly  doubled 
between  1956  61  and  that  the  1«k-h1  financial 
supp«.>rt  Ui  reased  95  percent  over  the  same 

period  tT.::  :::!::'j::*'°'.  !r^~"-  ["  »'^*  •"- 

of  bo<iks  Is  heartenlni?  evic'ence  of  the  im- 
proved ability  ,,f  the.se  libraries  to  n.eet  the 
needs  of  tLelr  users  Of  e(iu,il  .slfc^nlftcance 
U)  us  is  the  continued  financial  efTort  which 
the  local  roiimunlfles  are  making  to  supp<irt 
these  services  This  fact  demonstrates  the 
success  of  tie  Library  .Services  Act  as  a  part- 
nership program  In  wliUh  State  and  hx-al 
goverrunent4  share  with  the  Fetleral  Govern- 
ment the  re,<!pon.slbll!ty  of  flnanciiit?  ti<HK\ 
library  service  Funds  under  the  act  are 
allotted  to  the  States  In  proportion  to 
their  rural  population  and  are  matched  by 
the  St.ites  iiccordmg  to  their  per  capita  In- 
come This  matching  provision  is  reminis- 
cent of  a  donation  m.ide  in  1847  by  Francis 
Wayland  who  w;is  then  presldeiit  of  Brown 
University  Mr  W.iyhmd  ofTered  the  town  of 
Wayland.  M  iss  .  $5oO  for  a  public  library  pro- 
vided the  town  m;itched  this  amount  The 
conununity  then  le.  led  an  .\.sses.sment  op- 
ti'>nal  with  the  Indivldu.i;  taxp  lyer  and  the 
Wayland  Pt  bile  Library  began  operation  In 
1850  This  early  partnership  of  public  .md 
private  funds  became  formalized  In  Miissa- 
chusetts  1  year  later  when  the  State  leKls- 
lature  passed  a  law  permitting  towns  to  tax 
their  Inhabitants  for  the  supp<jrt  of  free 
libraries 

In  addltl<  n  to  the  matching  concept,  the 
Library  Ser.lces  Act  also  contains  a  floor 
provision  This  means  that  State  and  hx^al 
expenditure;,  for  public  library  service  can- 
not fall  bel<iw  the  amount  spent  In  1956  If 
the  SUte  is  to  be  eligible  for  the  Federal 
grant  These  provisions  are  consonant  with 
the  intent  cf  the  act  which  Is  to  stimulate 
and  to  prr>inote  statewide  library  develop- 
ment and  not  to  relieve  SUte  and  local 
government!  of  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide their  :alr  share  of  the  toui  cost  of 
library  service  The  success  of  the  act  as 
a  stimulant  can  be  seen  In  the  fact  that, 
since  1956.  uppropruuons  by  the  SUtes  fur 
rural  publK  library  seruce  have  Increased 
9i  percent  and  appropriations  by  local  units 
of  government  have  increased  74  percent. 
The  libnirv  .Services  Act  has  In  fact  been  .so 
^xircf^jjful   in  developing  rural   libraries  that 


I  believe  Its  benefits  should  be  extended  to 
all  areas  including  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas 

At  the  present  time  27  SUte*.  Including 
Rhode  Island,  have  cash  grants-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  local  libraries  and  three  other 
SUtes  have  grant  programs  consisting  of 
tXKjks  and  other  library  materials  Many  of 
these,  however,  are  quite  Inadequate, 
amounting  to  very  small  grants  of  only  a 
few  cents  per  person  In  each  community  I 
don  t  believe  Rhode  Island  trustees  will  be 
cont«'nt  with  the  status  quo  I  suggest  that 
one  important  job  Uj  which  this  committee 
can  address  itself  is  the  careful  evaluation  of 
the  role  of  the  Rhode  Island  SUte  govern- 
ment In  public  library  financing 

A  third  ImporUnt  UkjI  with  which  this 
conjinittoe  can  work  Is  the  report  of  the 
Brown  Uruversity  Study  of  Library  Service  In 
Rhode  Island  I  know  that  the  Information 
we  h.ive  t)een  given  al  this  meeting  stimu- 
lated your  thinking  and  I  hope  that  every 
Ubrarv  In  the  State  gives  high  priority  to  a 
c.ireful  study  of  these  findings  and  recom- 
mend.itlons  It  may  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  similar  comprehensive  studies 
Imve  been  implemented  with  ouutanding 
.success  In  such  States  as  New  York,  Pennsjl- 
vani,i  and  .New  Mexico  In  each  case  the 
efforts  of  library  tru.stees  were  a  vital  factor 
In  the  progress  library  development  has  made 
In  those  SUtes 

C'liiselv  related  t4)  this  study  and  lu  Im- 
pUcHtlons  for  every  library  In  the  SUte  is 
the  legl.sl.itlve  •'ommi.sslon  which  was  created 
on  January  M)  by  the  State  legislature  As 
voii  kii.iw  the  task  of  tills  commission  will 
be  u.  study  existing  library  laws  as  well  as 
to  re.  lew  the  survey  report  Then  based  on 
all  .I'-.iilable  information  this  commission 
will  rerommeiid  legislation  which  will  be  ap- 

--"t-»»tii.n  lit  modem  oub- 
propn.ur  lo  tneoij, »**v%«s^«u  »#«« 

lie  lihrarv  services  AM  Rhooe  Island  lloi«.-y 
boards  will  want  to  follow  closely  the  dellb- 
er.it  1, Hl.s  of  this  comml.sslon  and  to  take  ad- 
v.mtagp  of  ,iny  opp<^)rtunity  to  make  their 
needs  and  opinions  known  to  this  group 

Turning  again  to  the  national  level,  I 
might  call  your  attention  to  the  small 
libraries  project  of  the  American  Library 
A-ssoolatlon  This  project  Is  designed  U^  as- 
sist the  small  llbrtiry  by  publishing  a  com- 
prehensive series  of  16  handbooks  and  guides 
t  )  g.»<l  public  library  practice  The  hand- 
books will  be  devoted  to  the  basic  principles 
of  Ubrarlanshlp  as  they  apply  Uy  the  small 
public  library  The  guides,  which  will  ac- 
company the  handbooks,  will  be  specific 
aids  m  handling  the  day-to-day  operational 
problems  which  small  libraries  face  The 
entire  series  will  be  distributed  free  to 
libraries  In  'ommuiUtles  of  less  than  10.000 
iK.i.ulation  One  of  the  handbooks  will  deal 
i.l)eciflcally  with  the  role  of  the  trustee  of 
the  .sm.ill  public  library  and  several  others  In 
the  series  will  be  of  value  to  library  boards 
In  working  to  Improve  their  library.  It  Is 
my  undersUndlng  that  these  will  be  avail- 
able very  soon  through  the  State  library 
exten.sion  agency  and  your  trustees  commit- 
tee may  want  to  consider  ways  In  which 
the  effective  use  of  this  series  can  be  pro- 
moted 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  some  broad 
library  goals  and  we  have  discussed  some  of 
the  tools  which  librarians  and  trustees  can 
use  In  reaching  those  objectives.  It  might 
be  well  at  this  point  to  give  some  thought 
to  specific  library  needs  and  to  IdenUfy  those 
which  require  a  high  priority 

The  stimulus  provided  by  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act.  the  Increased  use  of  library  facili- 
ties by  pe<^.ple  of  all  ages,  and  the  increasing 
national  empha.sls  on  excellence  in  both 
formal  and  informal  education,  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  change  In  the  ways  the 
library  is  used  Modern  readers  are  in  a 
hurry  the  majority  come  on  specific  mla- 
.slons  and  they  expect  prompt  and  complete 
service       To    meet    this    demand    more    and 
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more  librarians,  many  with  special  skills, 
must  be  secured.  Even  today  there  are  four 
or  five  Joto  openings  for  every  library  school 
graduate  and  it  has  beisn  estimated  that  by 
1970  twice  the  present  ntunl>er  of  full-time 
professional   librarians  will  be  required. 

Pacing  critical  situat.ons  realistically  will 
tAke  courage  by  every  s«gment  of  the  library 
profession,  but  especially  by  library  admin- 
istrators and  their  governing  authorities. 
An  aggressive,  imaginative,  and  continuing 
recruitment  program  is  essential,  but  it  mtist 
be  backed  up  by  a  number  of  elements.  Pro- 
fessional responsibilities  must  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  adhered  to.  iitatus  and  working 
conditions  of  both  profenslonal  and  nonpro- 
fessional sUff  members  Improved,  and  sal- 
aries must  t>e  maintained  at  attractive  levels. 
Scholarship,  fellowship,  :ind  inservice  train- 
ing programs  must  be  Increased  at  all  levels 
of  government  if  our  libraries  are  to  cope 
with  both  the  Increaslrg  flow  of  recorded 
information  and  the  Increasing  quantity  and 
quality  of  public  demand  for  convenient  ac- 
cess to  these  resources. 

Library  service  as  we  have  known  It  In  the 
past  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
in  the  years  that  He  ahesd.  Bold  and  imagi- 
native planning,  and  action  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  win  be  required  of  both  librari- 
ans and  trustees. 

The  changes  now  taking  place  and  those 
which  can  be  foreseen  will  call  for  important 
adjustmenU  in  the  present  pattern  of  library 
organization  and  distribution.  Many  of 
these  changes  have  already  been  felt  by 
Rhode  Island  because  we  are  a  small,  heavily 
urbanized  State  Tomorrow  we  can  expect 
even  more  people,  particularly  more  young 
people  and  older  people  who  will  be  more 
highly  educated  and  who  will  have  more 
leisure  time.  Future  Increases  In  the  labor 
f(3rce  will  take  place  most  rapidly  among  the 
professional  and  technical  workers  whose  de- 
mands for  research  information  and  re- 
sources will  strain  the  facilities  of  all  our 
libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  Increased  number  of 
people  and  their  changing  characteristics,  we 
should  also  be  aware  of  tl.e  amazing  mobility 
of  the  modern  American  family.  They  may 
choose  to  live  In  one  cottmunlty.  earn  their 
living  In  another,  and  send  their  children 
to  school  In  a  third.  Already  they  shop,  go 
to  church,  and  seek  their  recreation  on  this 
basis,  crossing  city,  town,  county,  and  even 
State  lines  almost  daily,  crten  without  l>elng 
aware  that  they  are  doln^  so.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  have  little  patience  for 
arbitrary  political  boundaries  which,  to  them, 
complicate  rather  than  simplify  their  dally 
lives.  They  also  have  little  tolerance  for 
public  officials  who  try  to  maintain  such  bar- 
riers for  the  benefit  of  ii  few,  rather  than 
eliminating  them  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Library  users  are  as  diverse  and  as  mobile 
as  the  general  population.  They  expect  to 
use  whatever  library  facility  happens  to  be 
the  most  convenient  for  taking  out  and  re- 
turning library  materials  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, every  library  trustee  must  study 
carefully  the  kinds  of  library  adminUtratlve 
structures  which  will  give  the  user  con- 
venient access  to  all  llbriu7  reeourcee.  The 
kind  of  partnership  I  am  now  ■uggeetlng  la 
that  libraries  at  all  levels  should  form  a  net- 
work of  resources  which  will  make  available 
the  widest  possible  ran{:e  of  servlcee  and 
materials. 

The  national  library  Mtandarda  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  oonoelve  of  this  kind  of 
network  In  a  way  whlcli  U  not  projected 
downward  from  the  Pedwal  or  State  Itvel, 
but  rather  Is  built  up  from  the  Individual 
needs  of  the  single  reader  In  the  local  com- 
munity. 

As  the  network  la  fonn«id  the  barrier*  now 
caused  by  various  governxaental  JurladicUona 
will  be  easier  to  croaa.  A  bill  now  before 
Congress  would  grant  the  consent  of  Oon- 
greas  to  Interstate  oompaeta  between  two  or 


more  Statea  for  the  development  or  opera- 
tion of  library  facllltlea  and  servlcea.  Sev- 
eral States  already  have  SUte  legislation 
permitting  Interstate  library  arrangements 
and  at  least  five  more  States  are  now  con- 
sidering slmUar  laws. 

The  attempts  to  erase  artificial  barriers 
to  convenient  library  services  Include  the 
possibility  of  statewide  registration  and  one 
borrower  library  card  which  can  be  used  any- 
where within  a  State.  In  1960,  Ohio  began 
plans  for  the  development  of  a  special  li- 
brary card  to  be  issued  by  the  State.  This 
card  would  be  honored  by  any  community 
library  In  Ohio  under  certain  mutually  agree- 
able conditions.  Massachusetts  as  part  of 
its  new  State  aid  law,  has  lncori>orated  some 
features  of  reciprocal  borrowers'  privileges 
among  the  libraries  qualifying  for  State 
funds.  Arkansas,  California,  and  Michigan 
officials  are  also  studying  the  feasibility  and 
probable  costs  of  providing  this  service.  The 
point  is  that  the  particular  need  of  the 
individual,  and  not  his  place  of  residence, 
will  be  the  major  consideration.  This  con- 
cept merits  study  by  librarians  and  trustees 
in  order  to  determine  what  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, and  financial  arrangements 
may  be  necessary. 

Other  efforts  to  provide  easier  access  to 
greater  resources  are  now  achieving  consider- 
able success.  The  pattern  of  library  systems 
in  New  York  State,  the  trl-State  film  service 
in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
development  of  regional  library  resource  cen- 
ters In  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  all 
illustrate  methods  of  Improved  accessibility 
to  library  materials. 

Here,  then,  for  your  consideration,  are  two 
serious  problems  with  which  Rhode  Island 
trustees  ought  to  be  deeply  concerned.  We 
must  find  patterns  of  library  organization 
which  wUl  function  efllclently  and  economi- 
cally to  meet  present  and  future  demands. 
In  addition,  we  must  attract  and  reUin 
skilled  and  experienced  librarians  who  can 
put  into  action  an  adequate  public  library 
program.  I  believe  that  the  library  trustee 
has  a  vital  role  in  helping  to  solve  both  of 
these  problems.  Two  elements  are  needed 
and  both  relate  to  the  job  of  being  a  good 
library  trustee.  One  Important  factor  is 
adequate  financing.  Good  libraries  staffed 
by  good  librarians  cost  money,  and  much  of 
the  responslbUity  for  sound  fiscal  planning 
and  obtaining  the  needed  funds  from  ap- 
propriaUng  bodies  rests  with  the  library 
board. 

In  the  early  days  of  publicly  supported 
libraries,  real  property  accounted  for  75 
percent  of  our  wealth;  today,  real  property 
accounts  for  only  25  percent.  Yet  local  gov- 
ernments still  rely  primarily  on  the  property 
tax  for  the  aupport  of  schools  and  public  li- 
braries. To  provide  the  funds  needed  for 
adequate  library  support  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue must  be  found  and  the  siae  and  distri- 
bution of  eartatlng  library  service  areas  must 
be  reevaluated. 

Oreater  flexibility  In  fiscal  resources  must 
be  obtained  in  order  to  provide  a  sound  fi- 
nancial foundation  for  library  aervices.  Li- 
brary trtuteea  have  an  Important  obligation 
to  the  people  they  represent  for  striving  to 
eatabllah  equitable  means  of  library  aupport. 
Private  endowmenta  and  gifta  should  be  en- 
couraged. Trusteea  ahould  work  for  mazl- 
mum  local  aupport  which  will,  of  oourae,  vary 
with  the  ability  of  a  community  to  pay  for 
all  public  aervloea.  The  extent  and  type  of 
State  and  Federal  aupport  ahould  be  care- 
fully atudled  by  both  truateea  and  govern- 
mental oiBolalB. 

Tb*  second  way  In  v^lch  library  truateea 
are  intlmataly  Involved  In  working  to  solve 
these  problems  Is  through  alert  and  vigor- 
ous leadership.  Every  trustee  haa  a  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  atrengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  his  own  library.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge,  the  trustee  ahould  begin  an  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space,  the  space  beyond 


the  service  area  of  his  own  library.  He  may 
well  find  that  these  regions  are  Inhabitable 
and  that  the  creatures  there  are  friendly. 
What  productive  relationships  can  be  estab- 
lished with  your  neighboring  public  librar- 
ies? What  forms  of  cooperation  among 
different  types  of  libraries  will  help  to  im- 
prove the  services  from  each?  What  role 
can  be  played  by  our  largest  urban  library 
in  Providence?  What  responsibility  has  our 
State  government  for  the  development  of 
good  local  libraries?  Every  library  board 
and  each  individual  trustee  should  come  to 
grips  with  these  and  related  questions. 
Then,  acting  through  the  Rhode  Island  Li- 
brary Association,  and  through  yovir  own 
trustee  committee,  and  local  boards,  the 
steps  necessary  to  a  systematic,  statewide 
program  of  library  development  can  be  un- 
dertaken. 

It  is  only  as  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  horizon 
that  we  begin  to  develop  a  sense  of  true 
perspective  on  our  dally  concerns.  Any 
plans  we  make  for  our  own  local  libraries 
will  be  realistic  and  effective  only  if  they 
are  based  on  a  clear  view  of  the  relationships 
between  each  library  and  the  other  library 
facilities  and  services  existing  throughout 
the  State  and  region. 

I  have  tirged  you  to  "work  and  watch 
your  library  grow"  and  our  work  may  indeed 
be  difficult.  I'm  sure  we  agree  however  that 
this  work  is  highly  imj>ortant  and  that  the 
rewards  are  great.  You  know  of  my  deep 
commitment  to  the  improvement  of  all  our 
educational  facilities.  You  know  of  my  be- 
lief that  the  public  library  has  a  major  role 
to  play  in  providing  the  necessary  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  every  citizen.  If  we 
work  together  as  trustees,  if  we  build  effec- 
tive relations  with  our  librarians,  with  offi- 
cials of  government,  and  with  otho-  libraries 
we  will  accomplish  our  goals.  If  we  can  pro- 
vide public  library  service  of  high  quality, 
we  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  edu^ 
catlonal  excellence  of  our  country.  To  this 
end,  let  us  all  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  work 
and  watch  our  libraries  grow. 


The  Letter  Carrieri  in  Erie,  Pa.,,  BeBeTC 
the  Administration's  Pay  Refom  Bill  Is 
Ditcriminatoiy  and  Unjastifed,  and 
Favors  the  Few  Orer  the  Many 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or   PZNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVX8 
Monday,  April  16, 1962 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  let- 
ter carriers  of  Erie,  the  third  largest 
city  in  Pennsylvania,  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  H.R.  9531,  the  Morrison  postal 
pay  bill — ^Postal  Employees'  S^ary  Act 
of  1962.  While  they  i4>preclate  the 
present  administration's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  postal  employees'  need  for 
an  Increase  In  salaries,  they  believe  the 
administration's  Federal  pay  rtform  of 
3. 5  percent  for  level  4  and  the  proposed 
increases  of  up  to  34  percent  for  other 
higher  levels  Is  unfair  and  unjustified. 
This  pn^;>osed  3.5  percent  Is  but  a  bone 
to  letter  carriers,  whUe  the  meaty  part 
of  the  "reform"  would  benefit  thoee  al- 
ready drawing  high  salaries. 

The  starting  salary  for  letter  carriers 
is  at  present  $4,345.  Recently  the  dally 
newspapers   in  my   24th  district  have 
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been  running  articles  rccniltlnfir  applica- 
tlona  from  Interested  men  to  contact 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment 
Service  In  regard  to  applying  for  Jobs 
as  policemen  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
These  positions  would  have  a  starting 
salary  of  $6,300.  and  after  3  years'  serv- 
ice this  salary  would  t>e  raised  to  $7,600 
After  12  years  In  the  postal  service,  a 
letter  carrier's  salary  Is  $5,305.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  1959. 
reporting  the  amount  of  money  needed 
by  a  city  worker  for  his  fsmaily  budget. 
was  averaged  at  $6,083.  This  1959  study 
was  of  20  cities  of  various  size.s  across 
the  Nation.  And  no  provision  was  made 
in  this  worker's  budget  for  savintrs  of  any 
kind.  A  recent  Labor  Department  re- 
lease shows  the  average  weekly  erross  pay 
of  factory  workers  in  December  wa.s 
$104.  The  weekly  gross  pay  of  the 
average  letter  carrier  is  $96  25,  and  he 
must  pay  out  of  this  substantially  more 
than  the  factory  worker  does  for  retire- 
ment benefits,  hospitalization,  and  in- 
surance In  most  union  contracts, 
management  pays  for  all  or  nearly  all 
these  fringe  benefits. 

The  administration's  pay  proposals 
cite  the  need  for  higher  salarit\s  for  thocie 
in  higher  levels  so  they  will  not  leave 
Government  positions  for  better  paymt; 
Jobs  outside  the  Government.  These 
proposed  increases  up  to  34  percent  will 
encourage  them  to  stay  in  the  Pedera! 
Service.  The  Post  Offlce  Department 
knows  that  the  same  holds  true  f.-r  the 
letter  carriers  and  other  postal  employ- 
ees. Many  trained  employees  do  leave 
the  Postal  Service  each  year  In  fact 
last  year.  87.440  employees  left  the  Pa«;t 
Offlce  Department  for  one  rea.son  or  an- 
other. About  35.000  left  to  2:0  to  work 
in  t)etter  paying  private  industry  j  )bs. 

And  over  30  percent  of  the  letter  cnr- 
riers  are  holding  down  two  jobs  workintr 
anywhere  from  part-time  to  holdlnii 
down  another  full-time  job  Some  are 
working  two  part-time  jubs.  This  is 
called  "moonlighting  "  And  the  letter 
carrier  is  not  proud  that  he  ha.'^  to  setk  a 
second  job  to  be  able  to  buy  the  nert-s- 
sary  things  in  life  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
life  Nor  is  he  proud  that  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  wives  of  letter  earners  have 
to  work  to  make  ends  meet  I  wonder 
how  many  higher  level  government  em- 
ployees are  holdmg  down  two  jobs  nr 
their  wives  work  to  make  income  matt-h 

OUtkJO 

The  Department  knows  the  require- 
ments to  enter  the  PosUl  Service  and 
many  men,  sometimes  college  men.  fail 
to  pass  the  entrance  examination.  And 
the  unique  complex  business  of  handling 
and  delivering  efllciently  the  Nation's 
mail  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  volume  of 
mail  has  mcreased  128  percent  .since  1940 
while  the  number  of  employees  has  in- 
creased only  59  percent.  The  prepon- 
derance of  this  mcrease  is  due  to  new 
mail  delivery  routes  and  to  an  increase 
in  supervisory  positions.  Therefore,  the 
record  clearly  shows  that  the  cahber  and 
the  eiUciency  of  the  postal  employee  ha.s 
steadily  improved. 

We  a'so  quesUon  the  administration '.s 
proposal  to  set  a  goal  of  27  years  before 
a  letter  carrier  can  reach  his  top  .salary- 
In  what  other  line  of  endeavor  must  a 


man  work  so  long  to  reach  the  top"" 
Thi.s  IS  8t  variance  with  all  other  walks 

of  life,  rot  just  in  h;.?hly  onranired  in- 
dustry where  unions  have  led  the  way 
to  a  r;cht  r  life  for  so  many 

Why  riust  a  letter  carrier  wait  until 
1963  to  receive  an  increase  which  the 
administ.-auon  admits  he  needs  now? 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report  of 
1959  shou(xl  he  wa.s  behind  considerably 
then:  it  wo-ild  follow  that  he  is  that 
much  further  behind  now  in  1962  An 
increase  of  $150.  which  is  about  what 
the  administrations  proposal  amounts 
to  for  level  4.  tti  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  19f3,  means  the  letter  earner  will 
have  a  httle  more  than  $'2  per  wt^^k  to 
spend  in  1963  By  then,  wac-e  inerea.'^es 
to  other  workers  and  rism^r  costs  to 
themselv- ;;  will  cut  this  spending  power 
even  lower 

Letter  (  arners  are  palrlotie  an<l  hard- 
working Americans  They  a.- k  to  bi-  put 
on  a  par  Aith  their  neu'hbor^  no  m<  re 
And  whil  •  they  fet  1  .some  foreii.'n  aid  is 
nece.ssary.  they  would  like  Uncle  Sam  to 
take  care  of  his  own  folks,  too 

Pay  ra;.ses  do  not  come  every  ye.ir  t*) 
postal  entployees  and  they  fttl  iu.sli.ned 
in  seekin,'  more  thaii  3  5  percent  thl.s 
year,  or  7  percent  to  be  spread  over  3 
years  The  Morn.si.n  bill  calhn  •  for  19 
percent  n^ay  be  ton  hi'h  and  tl:e  adm:n- 
i.strat:on  bill  of  3  j  percent  too  low. 
Compromises  can  be  made  on  both  pro- 
posals giving  the  letter  carritr.s  a  decent 
raise. 


Hardship  Caaet  Amoag  Retenristi  De- 
serve Priority  ia  Release  to  loactive 
Duty 

KXl  LNoION  OF  HEM  AUKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   r«rw   jrnarr 

IN  THK  :iOl\-^E  OF  RKI'Hi..SKNT.\TIVE.S 

M'lnd'!'..'.  April  1^   igf;2 

Mrs  LWYER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extt-nd  my  remarks  in  the  FUc- 
OBD.  I  in:lu^!c  a  letter,  dated  April  14. 
m  which  I  urged  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ftn.se  to  adjust  the  standards  fovernin:- 
consideration  of  hardship  di.scharRe  ap- 
plication.^ s"  that  re.srnists  vrhosr  active 
duty  in  recent  months  has  mvolved  real 
haru.ship  will  receive  immed.ate  rccon- 
sidcratior  and  the  earliest  ptwisible  re- 
lease to  i;iactive  duty. 

Hon     Roarrr  .S    MrS^M^m^ 

Srrrrt'-iry  ,,f  ne'tfti^e 

Thf  Pentnon,    Wi^hington     DC 

Vnun  Itn  Sr:f■J^r-^^nr  I  ^har^  thi-  iiat1.sf<if- 
tlon  of  vlrti.iliy  pv-ryone  that  thf  Prfsldenr 
hM  found  t  p<»f<ih\f  tf  unnoiinrc  the  N^^ln- 
nln<  of  pr>piraM.>n."i  to  rrlr^Mf  ,>n  »»rhf<liile 
In  Au^u.st  the  appr  "xlmaU-fT  ISOOOO  R*- 
«orve.«i  and  National  (iuardsmen  who  were 
caM'-d  t  >  a-tlve  duty  Ia.iit  yrar 

NfverthelPMi  I  am  ronrerrsrtt  at  t.'ie  ab- 
sp:.ce  of  ,  ny  rt-rcrenre  In  the  Prenldenfs 
utatemcnt  or  In  subtiequent  announcemen'.s 
from  the  I  >e  par  omenta  of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  U)  the  poMlbUity  of  expedtUoK 
the  relea.se  of  rr-servl«t.s  whoae  personal 
family,  and  bualneas  rlrcumatance*  corutl- 
tu'e  frenu  ne  h.ircUhIp  cases  A«  you  of 
Cfurs.'  knrw.  «ince  the  emergency  Interna- 
tional  situ  tt ion   laat  year   which   led   to  the 


callup  of  the  reaervea,  the  arme<l  aervtcea 
haTe  followed  a  rigidly  reatrlcUvc  poUcy  with 
respect  to  the  cunalderatlon  of  appilcatlona 
for  bardahip  diachargea  received  from 
reeervlata — a  policy  much  mure  prohibitive 
th.\n  that  In  efToct  previously.  Whether  or 
not  one  accept.i  the  contention  that  the 
Intern.iUoiial  danger  Justified  the  retention 
of  lhc«se  reserviat.t  for  whom  recall  waa  a 
pcMltlve  hardship,  there  la  no  qumtlon  that 
lor  many  the  tuirdahlp  was  real,  demon- 
sirahle  and   aevere. 

n.e  purptiae  al  my  letter,  therefore.  Is  to 
prop* me  that  the  IJefenae  Department  Im- 
me<liat«'!y  ii  struct  !tie  armed  tervlcea  and 
thpir  appropriate  sulxTdlnate  ct^mmands  to 
return  to  preemerpency  standardii  for  con- 
slUervitlon  of  hardship  dlacharge  appilca- 
tlona I  further  FURKeat  that  priority  be 
Riven  to  those  reservists  who  have  previously 
sutMiiitted  upphcatlcns  ai.d  that  reaponaible 
fomtnai;da  t)»?  liiairucled  to  review  such 
ftlioUraiKjn.s  »ith  a  mliumum  of  delay. 

I  bn?e  my  rrjue-st  on  the  following  factors 

I  n..  !:Mt:.;  ■  r  r  reservists  who  would  Iv 
afI''ct<Hl  by  such  a  ll:)er  ili/atlon  of  hards>  ij) 
di.srhar«e  criteria  W(  uld  be  relatlvrly  amall. 

•J  1  he  early  relea-^e  of  rearrrlsta  deter- 
mined !o  qualify  for  hardship  dlacharftcs 
would  not  signincantly  Interfere  with  th.- 
-ibiliiy  of  the  uni'.s  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached to  accomplish  naslgnmenta  Involvlr  1; 
the  fecurity  of  the  Inlted  Htates.  alnce,  to 
the  b«st  rrf  my  knowledur.  most  such  units 
are   presriitly   eniraRPd   In    training  activities 

I  Although  the  President  pointed  out 
that  his  derisl  >n  u>  release  all  recalled  re- 
aervia's  in  Aurust  was  net  the  result  of  any 
leasri  :nK  ol  Internatlon.U  dangers  and  ten- 
."»ion.s.  ir  Is  ijndenlable  that  the  emer^eno- 
nattire  of  'he  lnterr.:itloniil  situation  which 
e«l.sr,-d   l.LBt  year  has  diminished. 

4  As  the  President  emphasised,  the  build- 
up o:  the  N.»tion  s  Regular  Armed  t'urcea  has 
be.  n  exT,>nsive  Whereas  there  were  only  11 
combat  reiidy  divisiona  in  the  Army  a  year 
.1^  v..  re  .ir>'  IH  tiK^l.iy  In  .such  a  condition 
of  readines.s.  the  role  of  reservtata  during  the 
la- 1  J  or  4  months  of  their  active  duty  cannot 
p.*»ibly  be  such  as  lo  malnuin  hardahip 
discharge  standards  reaulUng  from  m  past 
emergency 

5  So  far  a.--  I  can  determine,  a  principal 
Tv.imm  for  announcing  in  April  that  re- 
ser-.  isus  will  be  released  In  Auguat  la  to 
pro\lde  Bufllcieni  time  for  developing  pro- 
cedure*, determining  transportation  and 
pro<e«*i:>g  re  iuiremenia.  and  otherwLae  ar- 
ranging i^jT  the  orderly  movement  and  re- 
lease of  nearly  1 50.000  reaervUta  In  the  apace 
of  1  month  In  other  worda,  a  national 
aeturlly  raquiremeni  for  retaining  all  these 
men  fur  the  addiiiunal  4  muntha  doea  not 
seem    to   ejii.si 

<i  In  order  to  release  reservtata  determined 
to  be  hartlahip  caaes  as  a  result  of  relaxi-d 
standard.s,  there  would  be  no  neceaalty  to  ea- 
Uiblish  new  procedures.  Procedures  exist 
currenily.  and  the  number  of  men  entitled 
U)  early  release  would  not  be  ao  great  aa  to 
Impose  such  admlnutratlve  or  loflatlcal 
burdens  on  the  aervtcea  that  their  release 
cou;d  not  be  effected  expedltloualy  enough 
Uj  n.a^e  It  worthwhile 

7  The  3  months  or  so  which  reservista  de- 
aerving  of  early  dischargea  would  gain  would 
be  of  Inestimable  value  to  them,  to  children 
who  need  their  fathera.  to  wlvia  expecting 
new  (  hildren  during  this  period,  to  families 
with  heavy  burdens  of  debt  and  in  danger 
of  losing  tiieir  homea.  to  small  bualneaaes 
requiring  akllla  without  which  they  cannot 
oper.tte  auccesafully 

In  common  with  every  Uetnhtr  of  Con- 
fCreas  I  have  received  hundreda  of  letters  in 
rf<f!.t  months  fncn  re.servl.sts,  their  wlvw. 
bu.sinesa  aasoclatee.  parenu.  in-law*,  paators. 
friends,  and  doctors  attesting  to  the  dla- 
rupUon  of  lives  und  families  and  careers 
reaultliiR  from  the  emergency  calllng-up  of 
reaervuta.     Undoubtedly    some  of   these  ap- 
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peals  have  had  much  leas  Juatlflcatton  than 
others,  but  I  am  personally  familiar  with 
a  number  of  caaes  about  which  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  aiirlouanesa.  Yet,  none 
of  their  applications  for  hardship  dlachargee 
have  been  approved.  And  In  conversatlona 
with  colleagues  from  other  congressional 
districts,  I  find  that  thla  la  true  generally. 

As  a  case  In  point,  I  would  refer  to  a 
Miuatlon  brought  to  my  attention  at  Fort 
BenniuK  For  a  number  of  reservists,  the 
iiaancial  strain  Involved  in  being  recalled  to 
.u-tlve  duty  waa  ao  Intenae  that  they  were 
forced  to  hire  themaelvea  out  to  their  fellow 
re.scrvlsts  In  exchange  for  money,  these 
ri,en  undertook  In  their  own  off-duty  hours 
the  oftlclally  assigned  cutles  of  others.  In- 
cluding such  galley  aadgnments  aa  potato 
poeling 

In  another  case,  the  young  wife  of  a  re- 
.ser.  1st  the  mother  of  three  children  was 
forced  to  return  to  work  to  support  thefam- 
ily  The  strain  uf  separitlon  from  her  hus- 
h.md,  the  dual  burden  of  being  mother  and 
breadwinner  at  the  samt  time,  and  her  con- 
(ern  for  the  health  of  htr  husband's  parents 
who  were  trying  to  help  i»re  for  the  children 
despite  their  own  difficult  situation,  has  re- 
sulted in  turn  In  her  o«n  Illness.  This  has 
meant  long  absences  frori  work,  with  greatly 
diminished  Income,  and  added  burdens  and 
expenses  for  the  family  According  to  the 
doctor,  the  employer  and  others,  the  break- 
out tx>int  Is  near. 

Another  Instance  Involves  a  young  man 
who  t^H>k  over  his  father's  business  In  mld- 
ItfSl  following  the  father's  serious  heart 
itt-ick  At  that  time  le  applied  for  and 
received  a  hardship  dlschanfe  from  the  Army 
Heverve  He  was  recallec  for  the  emergency. 
nevertheless,  and  8ub8<'t}uently  denied  a 
hardship  discharge  The  famUy  Is  In  Imme- 
diate danger  of  losing  the  bualness.  their 
home  car  and  truck,  sine?  It  haa  been  Impos- 
sible to  keep  the  buslnena  going.  An  uncle 
.ilso  suffered  a  heart  attack  after  trying  to 
keep  the  buslnefs  open  on  weekends.  The 
Tf.servlsfs  sister,  who  re<-ently  underwent  a 
heart  operation.  Is  not  a  ell  and  his  mother 
IS  showing  signs  of  severe  strain  He,  him- 
self has  been  forced  to  take  extensive  leave 
and  pass  time,  which  has  Involved  Inordinate 
travel  time  and  expense  He  also  was  In- 
jured In  a  bad  fall  In  the  course  of  duty, 
which  now  requires  him  to  go  to  a  hoepltal 
lor  regular  treatment. 

Several  cases  involved  reservists  who  had 
considerable  previous  active  duty  service. 
One  such  man  and  his  wife  were  both  work- 
ing In  order  to  support  themselves,  his  par- 
ents and  younger  brothe-.  Shortly  after  he 
was  recalled,  which  meant  a  sharp  reduction 
In  Income,  his  wife  waa  alao  required  to  stop 
Work  because  of  pregnancy.  This  sudden 
and  doubly  aerloua  tln.inclal  aetback  has 
plunged  the  family  Into  debt  and  has  threat- 
ened Its  future  sUblllty. 

These  are  representative  caaes.  selected 
from  a  much  larger  total.  Some  have  been 
more  serious,  others  le;is.  Several  of  the 
more  critical  concern  so-called  fillers  among 
reservists,  men  who  were  not  members  of 
Reserve  units  In  active  tiainlng  status,  older 
men  in  some  caaes  who  had  served  In  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war  and  who  had 
received  little  or  no  subsequent  military 
training  Many  reservls'^.  who  themselves 
lire  members  of  organized  units,  have  written 
me  about  the  special  haidahlps  encountered 
hv  those  selected  to  fill  vacancies  In  the  unlta. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  wher  I  say  that  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  do  anything  which  might 
interfere  with  the  effective  recall  and  em- 
ployment of  reservists  during  the  recent 
r.nergency,  whatever  our  individual  doubts 
or  questions  about  the  procedures  used  dur- 
ing the  mobilization.  We  have  recognized 
that  reservists  recalled  to  active  duty  were 
being  asked  to  make  great  persona:  s.icrlflces 
on   behalf  of   the   Nation  «nd   that   the  dis- 


tribution of  this  burden  was  oftentimes  dis- 
criminatory. But  we  understood  that  sac- 
rifice and  unequal  treatment  are  sometimes 
inevitable  in  an  emergency. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  we 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  reduce  the 
sacrifice  and  the  burden  to  a  minimum. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  can  be  done 
without  the  slightest  Jeopardy  to  the  na- 
tional seciirlty.  Now  that  the  emergency  U 
over,  now  that  our  regular  armed  strength 
has  been  built  up  to  satisfactory  levels,  we 
owe  It  to  those  who  have  sacrificed  most, 
whose  lives  and  careers  and  families  have 
suffered  the  greatest  disruptions,  to  provide 
a  means  for  the  earliest  possible  return  to 
Inactive  duty. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  important  ques- 
tion your  immediate  and  sympathetic  atten- 
tion. 

With  highest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely, 

Florekce    p.    Dwteh, 

Mernber  of  Congress. 


Hearings  Opened  on  Qnality  Stabilization 
Le^slation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16, 1962 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  last  week  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Monroney.  of  Oklahoma, 
opened  hearings  on  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion legislation. 

Hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Rjsoluiijn 
159.  dealing  with  quality  products  in  o  ir 
retail  economy,  was  considered  This  is 
a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  10335.  intro- 
duced by  me  in  the  House  :  f  Representa- 
tives. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  my 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee : 
Statemknt  bt  Congressman  Rat  J.  Madden, 

FiasT  DiBT«iCT  OF  Indiana.  Betore  a  Sub- 

COlCldTTEZ    OF    THI    SENATE    COMMITTEE    ON 

Commerce  Relative  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
LtmoN  159 — Quality  Stabilization  Bill, 
Monday.  April  9,   1962 

Mr.  Chairman  and  meml>er8  of  the  special 
subconunittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  this  committee  for  your  decision 
to  hold  bearings  this  week  on  the  quality 
stablllzaUon  bill,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
159.  Your  cooperation  demonstrates  that 
you  are  much  concerned  over  the  devastating 
methods  of  merchandising  In  recent  years 
that  is  causing  a  great  damage  to  the  manu- 
facturers, retailers,  and  consumers  through- 
out the  country. 

Basically,  the  quality  stabills»tion  bUl  of- 
fers a  major  step  in  curbing  dishonest  prac- 
tices that  are  misleading  the  consumer  in 
merchandise  values.  It  spells  out  bait  ad- 
vertising, deceptive  pricing,  and  published 
misrepresentations  of  the  product  as  reasons 
why  a  manufacturer  may  protect  the  prop- 
erty righta  In  his  brand  name  or  trademSLrk. 
The  public  will  be  helped  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  quality  Btabllization  law.  since 
the  established  price  and  quality  symbolized 
by  the  brand  name  will  be  a  standard  from 
which  It  may  Judge  the  competitive  values 
of  producta.  The  consumer  will  be  euarded 
against  the  loss-leader  operator  who  uses  the 


honored  brand  name  or  trademark  to  build 
store  trafDc  at  the  expense  of  hia  more  hon- 
est competitors,  while  recouping  his  loss  at 
the  same  time  on  overpriced,  Inferior,  and 
"blind"  merchandise. 

operation 
If  the  owner  of  the   trademark  elects   to 
come  under  quality  stabilization,  the  retail- 
ers and  distributors  must  cooperate  with  the 
owner  or  manufacttirer  In  maintaining  the 
stabilized  price  of  that  trademarked  product. 
This  enables  the  manufacturer  to  continue 
to   build   quality   Into   his  stabilised    brand 
name  product.     If   the  retaUer  violates   the 
provisions   of   the   quality  stabUizatlon  law. 
the  brand  name  owner  can  revoke  the  retail- 
er's  right   to   use    the    brand   name.     If   the 
distributor  violates  the  revocation  order,  the 
brand  name  owner  (the  manufacttirer)    can 
then  institute  a  Federal  civil  suit  tor  dam- 
age.    This  legislation  will  call  for  no  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  or  department  to  su- 
pervise or  enforce   the  quality  stabilization 
law.     The   law  is    100-percent  optional   and 
the    manufacturer,    retailer,    wholesaler,    or 
consumer  can  choose  to  come  under  or  stay 
out  of  quality   stabilization.     It  provides   a 
wholly   meritorious    and    worthwhile   oppor- 
tunity for  quality  products  to  l>e  distributed 
through  quality-conserving  resellers. 
not  Fair  trade 
Since  Its  introduction  last  January   1961, 
the  merits  of  this  proposed  legislation  have 
come   to   the   attention   of  thousands   upon 
thousands    of    manufacturers,    distributors, 
retailers,   and   consumers.     This   bill   is   not 
fair  trade  legislation  and  Is  not  a  price  fixing 
measure. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  most  widely  publicized  and 
acclaimed  measures  that  await  action  in  this 
session  of  Congress.     In  our  long  and  criti- 
cal struggle  against  communism,  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise  must  be  our 
major  weapon.     Biisiness  failures  in  recent 
years    and    the    growing    lack   of    protection 
for  consumer  purchMes  must  be  given  con- 
sideration   by    this    Congress.      The    market 
place  Is  rapidly  becoming  Infested  with  the 
so-called    fast   buck  merchandisers. 
optional 
In  giving   the  manufacturer  the  optional 
right   to  control   his   trademark,  safeguards 
are  also  established  for  the  distributor,  the 
retailer  and.  most  important  of  all.  the  con- 
sumer.    It  is  imperative  In  considering  the 
bill,  that  you  fully  realize  that  Ita  use  by 
the  manufacturer,  retailer  and  consumer  Is 
optional.     No  product  can  be  stabilized  vm- 
der   the   proposed   quality   stabUizatlon   law 
unless    competitive    products    are    available 
to  the  consumer.     And  sale  or  purchase  of 
a  product  stabilized  under  the  proposed  law 
is  also  completely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the   distributor,   the  retailer,  and  the  con- 
sumer.     It    is    of   fundamental    importance 
that  this  bill  be  recognized  as  one  not  aimed 
at  harming  any  legitimate  business,  but  as 
a  measure  of  economic  benefit  to  all. 

business  failures 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has 
reported  that  small  business  failures  (bank- 
ruptcies— businessmen  giving  up  the  strug- 
gle for  survival)  climbed  in  1960  to  the 
highest  point  since  1933  and  the  great  de- 
pression. The  House  Small  Busineaa  Com- 
mittee, in  ita  Decemt>er  16.  1960,  report  en- 
titled "Status  of  Small  Business — 1948-58," 
86th  Congress,  2d  session,  made  this  fright- 
ening statement: 

"Most  small  retailers  discontinue  busi- 
nesses without  going  through  bankruptcy. 
This  explains  why,  of  the  139,000  who  dis- 
continued business  In  1959,  only  6,873  showed 
up  among  the  business  failures." 

There  are  alK>ut  2  million  retailers  in 
America:  88  percent  of  them  oi>erate  In  only 
one  location  from  one  store — "70  patient  in- 
dividually own  their  own  businesses.     These 
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■lt*  not  taugtt  outfit* — over  75  percent  have 
anjQual  lAle*  under  •100,000. 

TlMre  ar«  166.000  merohAnt  wbolaaalen 
in  thm  United  States;  01  percent  of  them 
are  active  owners  of  unincorporated  bual- 
nesses — 71  percent  operate  from  only  1 
building 

It  is  the  well-known  brand  names — 
brands  with  a  reputation  for  a  reliability — 
that  are  taking  It  on  the  chin  If  these 
brands  did  not  have  such  an  excellent  repu- 
tation, do  you  suppoee  they  would  be  of 
Interest  even  for  1  minute  to  the  discounter 
who  needs  a  traflic  builder  for  his  kind  of 
■elllnc? 

We  cannot  permit  the  further  des?enera- 
tlon  of  the  brand-name  system  of  distribu- 
tion. We  must  arrest  the  growing  rate  of 
failure  of  smalt  business  In  this  country 
We  must  give  the  Incentive  to  the  manufac- 
turer In  this  country  to  build  toward  excel- 
lence, and  we  must  protect  the  consumer 
from  Junk  merchandise. 

Quality  stabilization  covers  specific  areas 
In  which  a  manufacturer  can  control,  that 
Is.  prevent  the  unfair  use  of  his  own  prop- 
erty— his  trademark — by  the  reseller  These 
areas  are:  (1)  Intentional  misrepresentation 
as  to  make,  model,  slse.  age.  etc:  i2)  bait 
and  switch  merchandising  tactics:  or  (3) 
price. 

To  repeat.  It  Is  not  compulsory  t  h.it  the 
brand-name  owner  use  the  law 

MacHAKics  or  using  the  law 
The  manufacturer  who  does  elect  to  use 
the  quality  stabilization  law  will  publish  a 
specific  retail  price  at  which  his  trademarked 
product  must  be  sold.  He  has  this  right  so 
that  he  may  protect  the  quality  ot  the  prod- 
uct, the  goodwill  of  his  brand  name,  the 
ethical  reseller,  and  the  consumer.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  manufacturer  cannot 
change  his  specific  price.  Not  at  all  Com- 
petition Is  promoted — not  restricted — by  the 
quality  stabilization  bill,  and  the  Interac- 
tion of  competitive  forces  will  insure  that 
the  manufacturer's  price  represents  fair 
value  or  else  that  manufacturer  will  be 
forced  out  of  his  business.  Any  price  es- 
tablished under  this  law  win  be  at  the 
manufacturer's  peril.  This  Is  the  way  the 
free   enterprise    system    should    function 

If  a  retailer  knowingly  violates  the  pub- 
lished policy  of  the  manufacturer  by  engag- 
ing tn  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  specific 
practices  named  In  the  bill — price  deviation. 
belt  and  switch  tactics,  misrepresentation — 
then  the  manufacturer  may  revoke  the  right 
of  that  offending  retailer  to  make  any  fur- 
ther use  of  the  manufacturer's  name,  brand, 
or  trademark. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  Is  not  a  one- 
way street.  It  Impoees  an  obligation  on  the 
manufacturer  as  well  The  bill  states  that 
lack  of  due  diligence  In  revoking  the  rights 
of  competing  resellers  known  to  the  trade- 
mark owner  to  be  committing  similar  acts 
of  unfair  competition  will  constitute  a  valid 
defense  against  any  action  brought  under 
this  law. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  quality  sta- 
bilization bin.  the  reseller  and  the  public 
will  know  where  each  manufacturer  stands 
as  to  policy  and  quality  consistency.  The 
manufacturer  no  longer  will  have  the  con- 
venient excuse  that  he  cannot  protect  good 
rssellera  against  unfair  competition 

FOOMIMTIOIV     EBTABUSHZD    BT    SUPREMK     COUIT 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  contains 
none  of  the  usual  fair  trade  language  There 
is  no  provision  for  contracts,  as  the  bill  Is 
wholly  predicated  on  the  owner's  property 
rights  In  his  good  name:  there  Is  no  de- 
pendence on  a  nonslgner  clause  as  is  the 
case  with  fair  trade.  The  essential  difference 
Is  that  fair  trade  enforcement  Is  to  compel  a 
dealer  to  raise  his  prices  for  a  product,  while 
under  the  quality  stablllzaUon  bin.  the  ac- 
tion Is  one  akin  to  trespass — to  .<;top  a  re- 
seller from  abusing  a  manufacturer's  prop- 
erty right  m  his  trademark. 


The  qiiaility  stabilization  bill  slru^jly  pro- 
vides that  when  a  tradentaxk  i.s  abused,  the 
trademajk  owner  outy  deny  tiiat  uuf.iu-  re- 
seller fur'.her  use  oX  the  braiid  uan;e  or  trade- 
mark. Esaenualiy.  it  U  a  cwiiflrni<itU/u  by 
Congress  uf  the  Uii.inimouii  de'lsl^m  of  the 
United  Slates  Supreme  Cuurt  in  Old  Dear- 
born Dti'.ributiny  Co  v  Sr  ig'arn-I):it:l'.rr's 
Corp  .  2U')  U^.  183  i  I'Uei .  that  the  n^aimfac- 
turer  put&esses  property  rlghLs  In  the  good- 
will sym'x^lized  by  his  iradt-mArlc  The  bill 
descritieb  how  the  m.inufai'.urer  may  pro- 
tect his  trademark  .is  It  moves  along  the 
channels  of  distribution 

CONSTRl'CnVE     C01«I»*TTTH>N      I.VSt'KKS 

The  qiallty  stabilization  bill  leaves  the 
Shernj.m  .Art  ;i'.',,u  '.  .\'..y  i^ruup  of  manu- 
facturers or  w^lole8<llers  or  retailers  who 
abuse  the  quality  stabilization  bill  to  effect 
lllei^.il  ci  ilusive  pru«>  fixing;  hi'iv.ffti  them- 
selves would  be  courting  the  same  prt»p- 
cutii'ii  a;  thp  hPiiv y  electrical  hrnis  and  their 
exei-ut»v«-s  experienced  not  luiit;  a>s'o  iii  Phila- 
delphia. 

To  uiiJerscore  th.it  the  quality  stiiblll/.i- 
tion  bill  will  promote  competition,  it  niu-.t 
be  enjph  i.sl/e<l  repe.iTedly  that  the  nunuf.ir- 
turer  altne  must  make  the  b.LSlc  m-irketinR 
decision  whether  tn  ':tabtllze  his  prtre  a.s  a 
me.in3  o'  re.srorlng  and  Imprn-.  in*?  (ju.ilirv  t 
C)  rely  jrim.irily  on  price  alone  t.  >  atiri'-i 
I'ust  ime:  s.  It  is.  after  all.  his  brand  and  his 
reputation  which  is  at  stake  Only  he  can 
m.ike  th?  det-isios: 

Wholesalers  and  ret.iUers  w:;i  be  free  tiMi. 
to  determine  whether  they  wi.sh  tn  handle 
product?  of  st.ibliized  quall'y  t  .i  competi- 
tive unitabihzed  one  They  n»ay  elect  to 
huddle  top  brand  lines  which  are  st.ibilized 
and  others  on  which  thev  can  vary  the  priie 
It  Is  their  decision  If  they  elect  to  han<i:e 
the  qu.i.lty  stabilized  brand,  they  must  re- 
.spect  th»  law  and  the  manufacturers  e.Ntab- 
llshed  p->llcy  This  means  that  the  re«el!er 
may  no-  abuse  the  bnmd  name  by  mlsrep- 
resentat  on  as  to  make,  model  size,  asre 
or  othe.-  details  of  the  quality-stabilized 
brand,  oy  bait  and  switch  merchandising 
techniques,  or  by  selling  that  brand  name 
product  at  other  than  the  manufacturer's 
specific  price 

THE  CON3UMCH  S  INTtRtST 

This  legislation  saft'pu.irds  the  cnniiun.pr 
This  committee  Is  not  unmindful  of  the  sit- 
u.Vi on  'h.it  results  when  an  un[iri:iclpled 
retiiUer  ran  take  advantat^e  of  a  protJuct  by 
riinning  a  loss-leader  ad  For  every  dollar 
spent  bv  the  misguided  cusiomt-r  ^iuj  is 
brought  In  on  account  of  this  ad.  sacrificing; 
a  brand  name  or  a  trademark  .jf  stme  p.-o- 
ducer,  that  customer  spends  an  estimated  «i) 
for  inferior  pnxlucts  at  the  retjular  or  higher 
price  Now  what  happens"*  It  does  not  take 
lon^  un'.ii  that  honored  product  loses  cvis- 
tomers  S<K>n  the  loes-leader  advertiser 
drop*  the  brand  name  product  and  picks  up 
another  quality  product  tn  temporarily  park 
his  8t<ire  with  unsu.spectlng  customers  It  Is 
operatl<ms  of  this  kind  that  the  quality  sta- 
bilization bill  will  contr<il  by  protecting  the 
customer,  the  producer,  and  the  small  re- 
tail  man 

We  need  protection  for  the  small  retailer 
the  consumer,  labor,  and  for  the  man  who 
invents  a  product  or  spends  his  adult  life 
and  ^reat  sums  of  money  u:,  establish  a  brand 
name  or  trademark 

Enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
will  result  in  availability  of  products  in 
which  the  public  can  have  confidence-  con- 
fidence in  their  stabilized  price  and  In  their 
quality  Customers  can  buy  that  which  they 
seek:  quality  and  price,  or  price  alone  The 
retailer,  by  offerlnK  both  quality  stabilized 
and  unstablllzed  brands,  can  give  the  con- 
sumer an  excellent  mix  of  durable,  high- 
quailty  products  and  products  of  leaser  qual- 
ity whose  prices  fit  his  pocketbook  or  lu« 
limited  needs. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  will  be  m:iny 
brands,    made    by    reputable    manufacturers, 


which  Will  nut  be  stabilized  even  though 
some  uf  their  brands  are  stabilized.  The 
quality  stabllijuitlon  bill  will  affect  discount 
nicrchants  only  a«  to  the  products  the  manu- 
facturers place  under  quality  stabilization 
and  then,  only  as  to  the  brand  name  thereof 
Ou  tiiose  priiducts  the  manufacturer  will 
have  the  legai  and  equitable  right  to  protect 
his  property  I3ut  the  discounter  U  option - 
al'y  free  to  handle  quality  stabilized  products 
alonij  with  merchandise  that  he  does  not 
elect   to  rome  under   quality  stabilization 

It  Is  not  the  ;iuri»')se  of  the  quality  stabi- 
lization bill  to  put  any  ne  out  of  biisiness 
Indeed.  It  is  my  conviction  that  It  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  small  buslnefses  whose 
iiwncrs  find  It  nece.ssary  to  liquidate  I  pre- 
dict that  rnar'ment  of  the  quality  stablllza- 
tliTi  hill  wll!  result  In  a  drastic  drop  In  the 
nunib*^   of    sm.ill    bu.siness    failure.'- 

Obviously  the  buying  public  will  benefit 
fp'tn  this  bin  PfT  the  first  time  In  a  num- 
lier  (  f  yiars  the  ron.sumer  will  have  a  stand- 
ard :ipil:ist  which  tn  mea.sure  quality  The 
q'lailty  stablli/ntlon  law  will  also  give  pro- 
tect: >n  to  the  con.--umer  against  entrapment 
and  unwise  ptircha.se  of  the  loss-leader  mer- 
chant specializing  In  bait  and  switch  tactics 

Ill.iJ>    RC.STUkC     I.MF>LOYMXMT 

In  urging  8j)eedy  con.slderatlon  of  this  bill 
by  this  committee,  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fa.  t  that  unrektralned  price  slashing  Is 
rapidly  disabling  lab>  r.  Industry,  resellers, 
and  the  public  Our  entire  economy  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  at  a  time  when  lead- 
ing economists  and  statesmen  agree  we  need 
imttei.d  ecijocrnlc  growth  to  strengthen  oiu 
Natl  >ii  I    r  survival. 

I  represent  the  great  Industrial  Calumet 
region  of  Indlaniu  In  recent  years  pur- 
c.'iai>ers  and  small  retailers  have  been  asking 
me  what  cxn  be  done  to  reestablish  con- 
fidence in  retail  marketing  Unemployment 
in  my  area  Is  critical. 

En.ictment  of  thU  qu<Ulty  stabilization 
legislation  will  contribute  more  toward  re- 
st«>ring  employment  than  any  other  legls- 
I.ition  that  can  be  enacted  by  Congress. 
When  a  m.inuf.icturer  Is  forced  to  make  15 
men  do  the  work  of  20.  and  Is  farced  to 
employ  cheaper  and  less-skilled  labor  as 
well  as  Inferior  materials,  both  American 
lab<r  and  the  American  consumer  are  In- 
jured where  It  hurts  most.  Small  manu- 
facturers of  trademarked  products  have  been 
f  >rced  to  cloee  their  factories  or  down- 
grade the  quality  ot  their  products  to  suit 
the  high  pressure,  falsely  advertising  re- 
tailers, as  a  means  of  staying  In  business. 
This  type  of  retailer  may  be  few  In  number 
but  they  are  powerful  and  heavily  financed, 
arul  growing  In  size  aiMl  number  every  day. 

Enactment  of  the  quality  stabliisatlon  bill 
will  give  manufacturers  the  confidence  to 
build  better  products  Instead  of  cheaper 
products  with  poor  quality  This  blH  will 
give  the  bargain  seeker  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  is  a  bargain  by  placing  a 
standard  of  value  as  a  gage. 

NO.NPAanSAM 

llils  U  strictly  nonpartisan  legislation. 
Ten  V.a.  Seiiators  of  both  parties  have  co- 
sponsored  quality  stabilization,  and  seven 
Members  -from  both  parlies — have  Intro- 
duced the  bills  In  the  House  o<  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  with  my  state- 
ment the  Usi  of  more  than  50  national  trade 
and  {irofesslunal  organizations  that  have  en- 
dorsed this  quality  stabilization  bill  Quality 
Brands  Associates  of  America.  Inc.;  National 
Ketail  Hardware  Association:  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association;  National  Aseodatlon 
of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Purnlshers;  National 
Appliance  &  Radio- TV  De«lers  Association; 
NaU onal  Sporting  Goods  AasoclAtion;  Na- 
tional Office  Machine  Dealers  Association; 
Keia;l  Jewelers  (jf  America:  Master  Photo 
Dealers  &  Finishers  AsBOclatton;  In- 
depcnUerit   CJ.irage  Owners  of  America;   Toy 
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WhoUsalers'  Association  of  America;  Whole- 
sale Stationers'  Asso<:lation;  National  Sta- 
tionery A  Oflloe  Equipment  Association; 
National  Wholesale  Jewelers  Association; 
American  Fishing  Tackle  kianuXacturers  As- 
BocUtlon;  Archery  Manufacturers  &  Dealers 
Association;  National  Association  of  House 
to  Hdose  Installment  Companies,  Inc, 
Marme  Manufacturers  Safety  Equipment  As- 
sociaUoo:  Gift  *  Decorative  Accessories 
Association  of  America;  Sporting  Ooods 
Jobbers  AsaocUtlon;  HUllard  *  BowUng  In- 
st a  ule  of  America;  American  Watch  Associa- 
tion. IttP'l  AutomoUvii  Service  Industry  As- 
soclatk^  Fountain  Pen  ft  Mechanical 
Pencil  _^Aanufactu]^rs'  Association.  Inc.; 
NatlOQigr  Wholesale  Hardware  Association; 
Watct^llaterlal  Distributors  of  America;  Na- 


tional Association  of  Bedding  Manu- 
facturers; the  National  Association  of  Shirt, 
Pajama   and    Sportswear   Manufacturers. 

National  Industrial  Distributors  Associa- 
tion; Christian  Booksellers  Association; 
National  Small  Buslneas  Men's  Association; 
National  Oongrees  of  Petroleum  RetaUers; 
Nattooal  Shoe  Man\ifacturers  Association; 
Wallcovering  Wholesalers  Association;  Ameri- 
can Reseach  Merchandising  Institute; 
American  Retailers  Association:  National 
Art  Materials  Trade  Association;  Motor  ft 
Equipment  Manufactiu-ers  Association;  Na- 
tional Shoe  Retailers  Association;  North- 
amerlcan  Heating  ft  Alrcondltloning  Whole- 
salers, Inc.;  American  Watch  Manufacturers 
Association;  National  Association  of  Wom- 
en's  ft    Children's    Apparel    Salesmen,    Inc.; 


SENATE 

Tl  KSDAY,  Al'KII.  17,  19<)'i 

The  Senate  met  at.  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  all  grace  and  glory,  in  these 
days  of  the  earth's  awakeniiig,  thrilling 
and  throbbing  with  the  loveliness  of 
.springtide,  we  thank  Thee  for  every 
.sacrament  of  beauty  of  which  our  en- 
raptured senses  drink  as  we  bend  In 
wonder  at  the  petaled  cups  held  up  by 
bushes  aflame  with  Thee. 

As  we  lift  to  Thee  our  gratitude  for 
this  dear  land  of  our  love  and  prayer,  our 
thought  of  her  is  gliid  with  hope.  Under 
Thee,  her  way  is  down  no  fatal  slope, 
but  up  to  freer  sun  and  air — 

Tried  as  by  furnace  fires  and  yet 
By  God's  grswje  only  stronger  made 

In  future  tasks  before  her  set 
She  shall  not  lack  the  oldtlme  aid. 

So  runs  our  loyal  dream  of  her.  God 
of  our  fathers,  make  It  true,  as  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  precious  things  we  hold 
nearest  our  hearts,  and  won  for  us  at  so 
great  a  cost.    Amer.. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  HuMPHRrv,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  16,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  Inf  o:-med  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  86-^20,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Saund.  of  California;  Mr. 
RuTHEHroRD.  of  Texas;  Mr.  Montoya,  of 
New  Mexico;  Mr.  Nrx,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  McDowell,  of  Delaware;  Mr. 
Imouye,  of  Hawaii;  Mr.  Rivers,  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Chipkhfield,  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Whalliy,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Sprincsi.  of  IllinoLs:  Mr.  Dehwinski,  of 
Illinois ;  and  Mr.  Reifel,  of  South  Dakota 
ns  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparllamen- 
tai-y  Group,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 


the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1067.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  and 

8.  1668.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Imposition 
of  forfeitures  for  certain  violations  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  the  ccnnmon 
carrier  and  safety  and  special  fields. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
jrint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H Jl.  388.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
from  tortlously  liable  third  persons  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment furnished  by  the   United  States; 

HS..  4866.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334. 
367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  734,  767,  769)  and  to  add  a  new 
section  355  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be 
filed  and  to  limit  the  time  within  which 
claims  may  be  filed  In  chapter  XI  (arrange- 
ment) proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by 
section  67n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
93n): 

H.R.  4901.  An  act  to  amend  section  904, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  that  bvirlal 
allowances  might  be  paid  In  cases  where 
discharges  were  changed  by  competent  au- 
thority after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dis- 
honorable to  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable; 

H  Ji.  6149.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  d 
of  section  60  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  9«d)  so  as  to  give  '.he  court  authority 
on  Its  own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney 
fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  In  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding: 

H.R.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  of  Indirect  costs  of  research 
and  development  contracted  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  educational  Institutions; 

H  Jt.  9752.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  t<j  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  In 
Greece  In  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10786.  An  act  to  establish  standards 
for  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  work 
done  under  contract  for,  or  with  the  finan- 
cial aid  of,  the  United  States,  for  any  terri- 
tory, or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  11131.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  mUltary  installations,  and 
for  other  purpKMes; 

H  J.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  the  former  dwelling 
house  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  national 
memorial;  and 

HJ.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  20  of  each  year  as  John  Glenn  Day. 


National  Audio-'Visual  Association,  Inc.;  Na- 
tional Bicycle  Dealers  Association.  Inc.; 
National  Office  Furniture  Association,  Inc.; 
National  Outerwear  ft  ^ortswear  Associa- 
tion; the  Automotive  Warehouse  Dis- 
tributors Association,  Inc.;  National  Frossen 
Food  Association,  Inc.;  American  Associa- 
tion of  Small  Business;  National  Association 
of  Glove  Manufacturers;  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists;  Paint  ft  Wall- 
paper Association  of  America,  Inc.;  National 
Marine  ProducU  AssocUUon;  Retail  Tobacco 
Dealers  of  America;  National  Association  of 
Tobacco  Distributors;  National  RetaU  Farm 
Equipment  Association;  Conference  of  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  Secretaries; 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
I  ttiank  you. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S,  683.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  ss  amended,  by  eliminating 
the  requirements  of  an  oath  or  affirmation 
on  certain  documents  filed  wltb  Federal 
Communications  Commission; 

S.  1371.  An  act  to  sunend  subsection  (e)  of 
section  307  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  to  permit  the  CcHnmlsslon 
to  renew  a  station  license  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services  more  tban  80  days  prior 
to  expiration  of  the  original  llomae; 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  radio  operator  licenses  to  mttioniii;  of  the 
United  States; 

S.  2523.  An  act  to  defer  the  collection  of 
irrigation  maintenance  and  operation  charges 
for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands  within  the 
Angostura  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect; and 

S.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina 
Tercentenary  Celebration  Commission  to 
formulate  and  Implement  plans  to  com- 
memorate the  800th  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pmpoaes. 


HOUSE    BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESO- 
LUTION REFTSIRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  298.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
covery fr«n  tortlously  liable  third  persons  of 
the  co6t  of  hospital  and  medical  care  and 
treatment  furnished  by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  4856.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
867,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
734,  767.  769 )  and  to  add  a  new  secUun  366 
so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to 
limit  the  time  within  which  claims  may  be 
filed  In  chapter  XI  (arrangement)  proceed- 
ings to  the  time  prescribed  by  section  57n 
of   the   Bankruptcy  Act    (11   UJ8.C.   93n); 

H.R,  5149.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  d 
of  section  60  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  96d)  so  as  to  give  the  court  authority 
on  Its  own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney  fees 
paid  or  to  be  paid  In  a  banki^ptcy  proceed- 
ing; and 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  20  of  each  year  as  John  Glenn  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlelary. 

H.R.  4901.  An  act  to  amend  section  904. 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  so  that  burial 
allowances  might  be  paid  in  cases  «-here 
discharges  were  changed  by  competent  au- 
thority after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dis- 
honorable to  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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H.R.  0084  An  act  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  of  Indirect  coats  of  research  and 
development  contracted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
educational  Institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H  R  9752  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Greece  In  1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  1T131  An  act  to  authorize  'ertaln 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

H  R  10786  An  act  to  establish  standards 
for  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  uf  lab- 
orers and  mechanics  employed  on  work  dune 
under  contract  for.  or  with  the  flnancUU 
aid  of,  the  United  States,  for  any  terrltorv 
or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  fur 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  hmited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphriy,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today : 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amknomcnt    or    Pmeral    Resckw    Act,    Ri- 

LATiNG    TO    Adjustment    or    Ckktain    Sal- 

AKIKS 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  adjust  the  terms  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
to  Increase  the  salaries  of  members  of  such 
B<jard.  and  for  other  purposes  ( with  an 
accompanying  paper  i :  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

Report    on    Overobligation    or    an 
Apphopriation 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant 
to   law.  on   the   overobllgatlon  of  an   appro- 
priation   within    that    Department,    for    the 


fiscal   year    1961.    t<j   the   Committee   on   Ap- 
propriations 

Amendment   or  TrrLE    III   or  Fedexal   Civil 
DiTXNSE  Act  or   1950 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  uf  the 
FYesldent.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title 
III  of  the  Federal  Civ  U  Defense  Act  of  1^50, 
as  amended  iwith  an  arcompanylni?  paper  i  . 
to   the   Committee  on   Armed  Services 

SoTKt  or  Proposed  Disposition   or   CcsrMN 
Silk    Waste 

A  letter  fmm  tt>e  Administrator  Gener.il 
Services  Administration.  Wiishington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  Ui  law  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  bf  published  In  the  Federal  Re^jls- 
ter  of  a  prop<«ed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 961  Otil  pounds  of  silk  waste  now 
held  In  the  national  slcx-kplle  iwlth  an  ac- 
companying p.ipen  .  to  the  Committee  ■  >n 
Armed  Services 

R'VIEW    OK    .^DMINLsrRATI'N    :  <t     C    'N.STR  It  TMN 

or  Lai  nc  H  FMU.irits  k  iR  the  .^ti.as  and 
IiTAN  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Mis- 
si  Lts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  reviewlnif.  f.^r  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  the  adniirustrntion  of 
lon.-structlon  of  launch  facilities  for  the  Atlas 
and  Titan  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
at  selected  Air  Force  bases  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Croverrmient   Operations 

AiDir  Report  on  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation 
A  letter  fr<im  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  tran'mlttln*;  pursuant 
t'l  law  an  audit  rejjort  .ij  the  Virgin  Island* 
t"orp<iratlon,  fiscal  year  1961  iwlth  an  ac- 
'•ompanyint:  refK>rt».  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

Oc-CtPATIoNAI     SaEETT     ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Lahor, 
transmittinij  a  draft  of  proposed  lenlslatlon 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  States  In  the  pro- 
motion, establishment,  and  maintenance  of 
safe  workplaces  and  Work  i)ractk-es  thereby 
reducing  human  .suirerin^'  and  financial  lo.ss 
and  increasing  pnxluction  through  safe- 
<uardlni{  available  manp<iwer  iwith  accom- 
panying papers:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   Public    Welf.ire 


Cost    AsCERTAINMtNT    RfF-.   RT    OF    PoST    OeEK  E 
Df  HARTMl.N  r 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General. 
transmlttm*;  pursuant  to  law  the  Cc^t  As- 
'■ertamnient  HeiMiTi  of  the  Post  OtTlre  De- 
partment, for  the  fiscal  year  1961  iwlth  an 
accom[)anylng  report  i  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Rep<jrt  on  SfRVEY   or  Postal   Rates 

.\     letter    from     the     Postmaster    General. 

transmittlnis',  pursuant  Ui  law  a  report  on  a 
survey  of  p.>.«^tal  rates,  dated  April  15  196J 
iwith  an  accompany  ink,'  report  i  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee  un   Post   OfTlcp   and   Civil   Service 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIAI^ 
Petitions,    etc,    wcr.>    laid    brfure    the 
Sfiiate,    or    presenttxl.    and    reftMred    a.s 
mdicatfd 

By    the    VICE    PRESIDENT 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  sute  of  California,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

"Senate  Joint  Resoli'tion  2 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  west  coast 
shipbuilding 
"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  Its  wisdom  has  provided  In  stibsectlon  idi 
of  section  50'2  of  the  Merchant  Marine  .^rt 
19:^6  I  49  Stat  1985.  for  a  e-percent  dUTer- 
ential    for    bids   of    West   coiist   shipyards   for 


the  construction  of  ships  to  be  operated  by 
steamship  companies  whose  home  office  Is 
I'icated    at    Pacific   coast    porta;    and 

"Whereas  the  shipbuilders  of  the  eastern 
and  gulf  coasts,  without  the  alu  of  a  com- 
parison of  ship  construction  costs,  are  pres- 
ently seeking  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  repeal  this  6-percent  dllTerentlal; 
and 

Whereas  the  Western  Shipbuilding  Asso- 
ilatioii  has  proposed  an  Impartial  study  of 
comparative  construction  costs  on  the  At- 
l.intlc    Gnlf  and  Pacific  coasts,   and 

Whereas  the  retention  of  the  6-percent 
cllfTerentlttl  is  vital  for  the  preservation  of 
the  west  coast  shipbuilding  Industry  be- 
ta ii.se  of  the  higher  construction  costs  of  this 
.irea     and 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United 
s-.ites  requires  a  healthy  and  vigorous  shlp- 
!'iiildlni{  industry  (jn  the  Pacific  ojast  as  well 
a.-*  oil  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards,  and 
Whereas  not  onlv  California  but  the  other 
IJ  Western  States  Including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  will  be  affe.ted  by  the  proposed  re- 
peal of  the  6-percent  dllTerentlal,  since  they 
rurnlsh  both  raw  materials  iind  numpower  to 
the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast     N  iW    therefore    be   It 

"Rffulri-ct  by  Iht-  Sfnatr  and  4^.<trmb/y  o/ 
t'lf  Stntr  or  Califi>rvta  fotntli/  That  the 
Leglsl.iture  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
lully  meinorl  ill/»-H  the  President  and  Uie 
Congress  .  f  the  ftiite<l  States  to  auth()rl^e 
the  proposed  study  to  reUln  the  e-f>ercent 
(lirrerentlal  allowed  for  bids  of  West  Coast 
shlpvirds  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and 
to  lake  any  further  action  indicated  as  ap- 
propriate by  the  results  of  the  study  and 
be  It  further 

RfioUed  That  the  .seiretary  of  the  senate 
Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resoluMoti 
ti)  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  St.ites  to  the  Speaker  of  the  H' .us«- 
if  Rejjre.sentatUes  and  to  e.ich  Senator  and 
RepresfiiUitive  from  California,  and  the 
other  IJ  Western  States  In  the  Congress  of 
the  Cnl'e<J  St.ites  and  to  ThonuiB  Crow.ev 
Jr.  ch.ilrnian  of  the  California  Governors 
Comnuttee  for  Ship  Coiistruition  mid  Re- 
p.iir  Thomas  A  Rotell  executive  secrelnry  of 
The  Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades  District 
Council  Hugh  Gallagher  chairman  of  the 
Sun  Francl8«'<)  Mayors  Comnuttee  for  Ship- 
ping, ShlpbuUdinkT  and  Ship  Repair,  and  J. 
A  Byington  president  of  the  Western  Ship- 
building A.ssooiatlon    ' 

"SfNATE    Joint    Resoivtion    12 
Joint    re8t)luHon    relative    to    supplemenUl 
air  carriers 
Whereas  official  accident  statistics  of   the 
Civil   Aeronautics  B<jard    as  set  forth  at  [>Mge 
VII   29    of    the    1961    edition    of    the    Boards 
H.indb<»>k    of    Airline    Statistics     show    that 
for    the   entire    12-year    [ieri>)d    1949    through 
1!>60    the   accident   rate  of    the   supplemental 
air   carriers    has   been    consistently    and    8»ib- 
stantlally    huher    than    that    of    the   certified 
route    carriers,    whether    measured    by    total 
accidents   or    by   fatal    accidents   per   million 
miles  flown,   and 

Whereas  In  recent  months  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  BiMird.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agencv  and  other  res[X)nslblr  and  knowl- 
edgeable public  officials  are  ret>orted  to  have 
testified  and  admitted  publicly  that  the 
Inadeijuate  financial  resources  of  many  sup- 
plemental air  ciu-rlers  are  conducive  to  sub- 
st.mdard  maintenance  and  operating  prac- 
tices and  tx)  Inadequate  safety  measures,  to 
the  danger  of  the  public,  and 

Whereas  the  adverse  consequences  to  the 
publii-  of  operation,  by  financially  Irrespon- 
sible supplemenuil  air  carriers  are  not 
limited  to  death  and  physical  Injury,  but 
often  encompass  financial  loss  and  severe 
personal  hardship,  as  witness  the  stranding 
of  10.3  members  of  the  Erin's  Own  Club  of 
Chic, go     111     for    6    days    at    the    Shannon. 
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Ir«l&B(l.  Airport  In  Ootobtr  IMl,  because 
the  supplemental  air  oarrlar  wa«  luiable  to 
meet  Ite  bills  and  pay  for  gaaollna  (or  ibe 
return  flight  to  Ohleaco;  and  tha  stranding 
In  London  of  M  membara  of  tha  Brttlah 
American  Club  of  Los  Angeles  In  October 
IMl,  who  oharterad  an  alrplana  from  a  sitp- 
plamantal  air  carrlar;  and 

Wbaraaa  for  tha  past  II  jears  tba  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  In  repeatad  enXoroamant 
proceedings,  haa  proved  to  ba  Incapable  of 
enforcing  the  frequency  Umltatlons  and 
regulations  of  supplcmantai  air  oarrlars  •■ 
nvidrnoed  by  thoas  deelalons  and  by  tha 
testimony  of  tha  Obalman  of  tha  Civil 
Aeronautlca  Board  before  the  Hardy  House 
Subcommittaa   inveatlgatlons;    and 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Btatas  of  America 
legUlatlon  to  amend  the  Pederal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  t2is  licensing  of 
su;>plemental  air  carriers:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Arsoii<«d  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
th€  StaU  o/  Cmli/ornim,  fointl^.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  hereby 
memorlallaes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
statee  of  America  to  Incorporate  Into  said 
pending  legislation,  or  otherwise  to  provide 
by  any  necessary  and  appropriate  legislation, 
such  stringent  standards  of  fltnaas,  and  such 
powers  for  and  directives  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  as  will  Insure  that  no  supplemental 
air  carrier  will  hereafter  be  authorized  to 
operate  unless  It  has  adequate  financial  re- 
sourcea,  adequately  skilled  personnel,  and 
competent  management,  ao  that  Its  opera- 
tions will  be  conducted  lawfully  and  with 
the  highest  standards  of  operations,  engi- 
neering and  maintenance  and  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  public;  and  be  It  further 

"Aesolved.  That  the  Leglalature  of  the 
State  of  California  hereby  memorializes  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal 
.^▼latlon  Agency  to  utlHre  all  their  lawful 
powers  to  eradicate  from  the  supplemental 
air  carrier  industry  companies  and  man- 
agerial personnel  who  lack  the  financial  re- 
souroes.  fltnaas.  willingness,  ability,  or  other 
qualifications,  to  conduct  their  business 
l.iwfully  and  with  the  hlgliest  standards  of 
operations,  engineering,  maintenance,  and 
rc'^ponslblltty  to  the  public;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Statea.  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Oonnress  of  the  United 
states,  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
to  ths  Federal  Aviation  Agency." 

Two  Joint  reeoluttons  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUto  of  California:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"BWHATK  JoiWT  Resolutioii  7 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  Imports  of  live- 
stock and  llveetock  products 

"Whereas  the  sheep  and  cattle  Industry  of 
the  United  States  has  for  the  3  years 
past  sought  adequate  protection  from  ex- 
oeastvs  Imparts  from  low-wags  foreign  coun- 
tries: and 

"Whereas  livestock  production,  employ- 
ment and  related  business  in  the  producing 
oommunlties  have  been  seriously  curtailed 
and  are  threatancd  with  further  curtallOMnt; 
and 

"Wrbereas  definite  relief  for  the  livestock 
Industry  was  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Ifatlonal  Wool  Orower«  Association  and 
American  Ifatlonal  Cattlemen's  Aasoolatlon, 
which  /eoommendatloa  was  preceded  by  a 
thorough  Investigation  made  by  tha  U,8.  De- 
partment of  Agrictilture  upon  the  request  at 
the  industry,  the  Congress,  and  admlnls- 
Uatloa  offlclals;  and 

"Whereas  the  Wool  Act  was  prGriOid  fof 
the  sheep  Industry  by  tjio  ?*e8ldent  and  the 


OOAgreM  In  Ueu  of  tbo  reeommanded  tariff 
reitefi  and 

"WlMTVM  tbe  effectiveness  of  the  Wool  Act 
has  been  seriously  hampered  by  excessive 
importations  of  wool  fables  and  lambs  sell- 
ing at  prices  below  our  costs  of  production, 
wblch  has  resulted  In  a  progressive  decline 
iB  sheep  produotlon  In  many  areas:  Nov, 
therefore,  be  it 

"M^soivd  by  th»  Senut*  and  d.»aembly  o/ 
tht  State  0/  Cali/ornia.  jointly,  That  the 
Leglalature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  Im- 
mediate relief  under  the  terms  of  the  eeeape 
or  peril-point  clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  or  by  eetabliahlng  import  quotas  or  any 
other  appropriate  action  to  relieve  the  stock- 
raising  industry  of  the  United  States  from 
the  vast  and  ever-increasing  quantities  of 
meat  and  meat  [troducta,  hides,  wool,  woolens, 
and  other  related  products  flooding  our 
domestic  markets;   and  be  it  further 

"Meaolved.  Ttiat  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stetas." 


"Sinats  Joint  Resolution  10 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  Illegal  traffic 
in  narcotics 

"Whereas  illegal  trafllc  in,  and  uae  of,  nar- 
cotics has  Increased  from  year  to  year,  par- 
ticularly in  California;  and 

"Whereas  narcotics  are  a  serious  menace 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  citizens 
of  California  and  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  illegal  traffic  in,  and  use  of,  nar- 
cotios  is  a  primary  cause  of  crime  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  illegal  trafllc  in.  and  use  of,  nar- 
cotics is  a  cause  of  much  Juvenile  delin- 
quency In  California  and  the  United  States: 
and 

"Whereas  illegal  traffic  in,  and  use  of,  nar- 
ootlce  weakens  the  moral  fiber  of  our  chil- 
dren and  threatens  the  future  of  our  State 
and  nation;  and 

"Whereaa  the  primary  sources  of  the  Illegal 
narcotics  traffic  are  outside  of  California  and 
the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  this  illegal  traffic  in  depravity 
must  be  stopped:  Now,  tho^fore,  be  It 

"ilesoltied  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  and  urges  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  neceaaary  to  Induce  na- 
tions, which  are  the  source  of  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics,  to  increase  their  efforts 
and  to  stop  such  flow  of  narcotics  from  theii 
nation  to  ours;  and  be  it  ftuther 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suitably  pre- 
pared copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  each  Senator  and  Beptre- 
sentatlve  from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oallfornia;  to  tha  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

•*Skwatk  Jotirr  RESOLrmoi*  11 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  amending  the 
16th  amendment 
"Whereas  amendment  10  of  the  (Xmstltu- 
tlon  ol  the  United  Stat«s  provides  that  pow- 
ers not  <M«tatftd  to  the  United  States  by 
tb*  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people;  and 


"Whereas  amendment  16  ot  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provldM  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, without  apportlonmeat  among  the 
several  Statee,  and  without  regard  to  any 
census  or  enumeration;  and 

"Whereas  all  interest  upon  bonds  and 
other  obligations  of  States,  territories,  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States  and  of  poli- 
tical subdivisions  thereof  is,  under  present 
statutes,  regulations,  and  court  decisions,  ex- 
empt from  Federal  Income  taxes  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  such  exemption,  such  obli- 
gations sell  at  substantially  lower  Interest 
rates  than  If  such  exemption  were  not  avail- 
able, thereby  effecting  substantial  savings 
in  Interest  costs  to  the  respective  issuers  of 
such  obligations  and  to  the  taxpayers  of 
such  Issuers;  and 

"Whereas  frequent  attacks  on  the  tax  Im- 
munity of  bonds  and  other  obligations  of 
States,  territories,  and  poesevloxis  of  the 
United  States  and  of  political  subdivisions 
thereof  endangers  their  essential  govern- 
mental functions  and  threatens  an  unten- 
able increase  In  the  cost  of  financing  needed 
public  works  projects.  Including  vitally 
needed  public  schools  and  other  State  and 
local  governmental  needs;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  imperative  to  the  continued 
financial  well-being  of  all  such  issuers  that 
such  exemption  be  i>ermanently  established 
and  continued  as  to  all  such  obligations  now 
out&tanding  or  hereafter  issued,  so  that 
needed  public  improvements  of  said  respec- 
tive Issuers  may  be  financed  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  said  issuers  and  their  tax- 
payers: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  an  amendment  to 
amendment  16  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  exempt  from  taxes  on  in- 
come, on  which  the  Congress  has  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  all  Interest  upon  the 
obligations  of  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  thereof  which  is  a  munic- 
ipal corporation  or  to  which  has  been  dele- 
gated the  right  to  exercise  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  such  State,  territory,  or 
posresslon.  or  the  District  of  Coliunbla;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Governor  of  these  United 
States," 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  819.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sQltable  works 
of  art  in  Federal  buildings  (Rept.  No.  1343). 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  AS- 
PECTS OP  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
METHODS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  GoTemment  Operations,  r^xnted  an 
original  resolution  (8.  Rei.  332)  to  *>^. 
vestigate  certain  aspects  of  natl()n»i  8e 
curity  methods,  whj^  ^^  rrferred  to 
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the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  aficl 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  un4er 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sati- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opeq^i- 
tlons.  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized,  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
resolution  to  January  31,  1963,  to  make 
studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operations  of  all  branches  and  functions  of 
the  Government  with  particular  reference 
to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  skills;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
means  to  Improve  these  methods  and 
processes. 

Skc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
the  committee,  from  date  of  approval  of  this 
resolution  to  January  31.  1963,  Inclusive.  Is 
authorized— 

1 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable: 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical. 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
Is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment:  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  'if 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
to  utilise  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices. Information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

Sbc  3  EXfsenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$70,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


REPORT    ENTITLED      FREEDOM 
COMMUNICATIONS"      « PT.      6 
REFT   NO    994) 


OF 
OF 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  on 
September  13,  1961,  I  had  leave  of  the 
Senate  to  file  Senate  Report  No  994  in 
six  parts.  This  report  was  authorized 
by  the  Senate  in  Senate  Resolution  305, 
2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress.     Part 

I  was  filed  on  September  13,  1961:   part 

II  was  filed  November  28.  1961;  part  III 
was  filed  December  11.  1961;  part  IV  wa.s 
filed  December  12,  1961;  part  V  was  filed 
January  9.  1962 

I  ask  unannpou.s  consent  for  leave  to 
file  part  VI.  that  final  part  of  the  report. 

This  recommendation  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Freedom  of  Communications 
Subcommittee — a  subcommittee  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  —  presents  the 
final  results  of  a  study  begun  in  1960 
The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
it  contains  have  neither  been  approved, 
di'^approved,  nor  considered  by  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  or  by  the 
Ciimmerce  Committee. 

I  think  the  recommendatioas  are 
p/wocative  and  timely.  It  is  from  such 
studies  aa  this  that  the  Senate  will 
Karner  liie  in/jr^^^lon  't  needs  to  be 
able  to  legislate  intelligenuy  *^  ^^'^  flt'ld 
of  Government-licensed  media. 


In  the  marketplace  of  Ideas,  there  is 
always  room  for  the  fresh  approach — a 
new  look  at  our  traditional  ways  of 
thinking  about  things  The  thrust  of 
these  recommendations  is  toward  more 
discussion  of  controversial  issues  on 
Government -licensed  media  Respon- 
sible controversy  is  good  for  the  body 
politic  If  the  recommendations  provoke 
discussion,  and  I  hope  they  do.  that  will 
be  good.  It  IS  out  of  the  give  and  take 
of  recommendation  and  alternative  that 
we  achieve  sound  judgment  for  public 
policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair  >. 
The  report  will  be  received  and  printed 


BELLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    DIRKSEN    i  by   request  i 
S  31(13    A    bill    fur    the    relief    i,l    Erm.in- 
Howell  Division.  Lurla  Steel  h  TrrUliiiK  C.irp  . 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judii-i.iry 
By  Mr    ENGLE 
S  3184    A    bill    to   direct    the    Secretary   of 
the  Interior   to   initiate   a  siilmon   and  steel- 
head  development  program  m  California,   to 
the   Committee    on   Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kmgi  e  when  he 
in'r'Kluoed  the  ab<:)ve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  A  separate   heading  ) 

By  Mr    MILLER   (for  himself  and  Mr 

HltKFNUli  PHER  I 

S  .3185  A  bill  t<i  auth.irl?e  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  approve  a  bridge  on  Inter- 
state Highway  29  at  Sioux  City  I  .wa  lut  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 

By  Mr   BOCiCKS 

S  3186  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EJn.ir 
Christian  Pedersen:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   COTTON 

S  3187  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avla- 
tl<jn  Act  of  1958  with  respieot  U>  the  rate- 
making  elements  in  the  transportation  of 
mall.    Ui    the   Committee   on    Commerce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  .Mr  Cotton  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  headini?  i 

By  Mr    HARTKE   i  f  >r  himself  and  Mr 

C.^PEH.*RT  I 

S  3188  .\  bill  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment fir  navigation  of  Burns  Waterway 
Harb<.r  Ind  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

<See  '.i\f  remarks  or  Mr  Hartke  when  he 
mtr'Kluced  the  above  bill  which  appe.ir  un- 
der a  separate  heading  I 

Bv  Mr    KEFAUVER 

S  3189  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MIsk  Mamie 
H  Wmstead.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr    CHAVEZ   .  hy  request  i 

S  319U  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  United 
St.ite3  Code  with  respect  to  the  mileage  of 
rural  delivery  and  star  routes  used  fis  a  far- 
tor  in  .ipportlonment  of  Pederal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  funds,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

(See   the  remarks     .f   Mr    Ch.wez   when   he 
ituriKiuced   the  abo-.e  bill,  which 
der  ,1  .separate  heading  \ 

Bv  Mr    LONG  of  Hawaii 

S  3191  A  bill  t<.  amend  section  202  i  b  i  i4i 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  and 
section  103iaM2i  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  to  the  Ccjmmittee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv 

(See  the  remarks  r,f  Mr  Ix5nc  of  Hawaii 
when  he  intrcxluced  the  above  bill,  which 
■  ppear    umler  a   sep.irate   heading  ) 


appear  uu- 


By   Mr    LONG  of  l>iulslana    (for  him- 
self and  Mr    ELLCNocm)  : 

.S  3192  A  bill  authorizing  Improvements 
along  the  Mississippi  River  below  New  Or- 
leans for  prevention  of  hurricane  tidal 
damages. 

S  3193  .K  bill  authorizing  modification  of 
t.he  Gulf  Intracotiaial  Waterway.  Louisiana 
and    Tpxhs.   in   the  interest  of  navigation. 

S  3194  A  bin  authorizing  modlflcatlon  of 
the  existing  project  from  the  Intracoestal 
Waterway  to  Bayou  Dulac.  La  (Bayous 
Gmnd  Culllou  and  Le  Carpwi,  and  mainte- 
nance  of  the  Houma  Navlg.ttlon  Canal,    and 

S  3195  A  bill  authorizi'ig  modification  of 
the  exliting  project  for  the  Mississippi  River. 
B.iion  Rouge  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  La  .  in 
the  interest  nf  navigation,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Long  of  Louisiana 
when   he   lntr(xluced   the   above   bills,   which 
appear  under  -separate  headings  i 
By  Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana 

S  3196  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  treat  wholesale  dls- 
trlbutt)r8  of  automobile  glass  as  manfac- 
turers  for  p\irp<i«e8  of  the  tax  on  automobile 
parts  and  accessories:  to  the  Committee  on 
Funnce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ix>nc  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 


RESOLUTIONS 
INVESTIGATION     UP     IRREGULARI- 
TIES   IN   DEPARTMENT   OP   AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
mitttd  a  re.solutlon  iS  Res  331 »  to  In- 
vestinate  irregularities  in  the  activities 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  .submitted  by  Mr  Williams  of 
Delaware,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading  > 


INVESTIGAllON  OP  CERTAIN  AS- 
PECTS OF  NAllONAL  SECURITY 
METHODS 

Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Govt-rnment  Operations,  reported  an 
oriktinal  resolution  'S  Res  332)  to  in- 
vpstmate  certain  asjjects  of  national  se- 
curity methods,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Jacks<->i«, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
port of  a  Committee   "i 


SALMON  AND  STEELHEAD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM  IN  CALI- 
P^ORNIA 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  an  anadromous  fish  devel- 
opment program  for  California.  This  is 
an  administration  measure,  based  on 
joint  recommendations  of  the  US.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Al- 
though the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance work  propo.sed  to  be  authorized 
is  on  rivers  in  California,  the  program 
would  benefit  the  declining  salmon  and 
migratory  trout  fishery  of  the  entire  Pa- 
cific   coast       Washington    and    Oregon 
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also  are  conemed  with  the  welfare  of 
the  salmon  and  trout  resources  of 
California. 

Existing  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  those  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  would  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Every  dol- 
lar Invested  will  be  returned  manyfold. 
The  California  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion approved  the  program  at  a  special 
meeting  in  Sacramento  last  week.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3184)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  salmon 
and  steelhead  development  program  in 
California,  introduced  by  Mr.  Englk,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 


AIRLINE  SERVICE  FOR  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE AND  NORTHERN  NEW  ENG- 
LAND 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
with  respect  to  the  ratemaking  elements 
in  the  transportation  of  mall. 

This  bill  is  one  more  element  in  my 
efforts  to  meet  the  critical  need  for  more 
and  better  airline  service  to  New  Hamp- 
shire  and  northern  New  England. 

Public  transportation  facilities  are  es- 
sential for  manufacturing  and  recrea- 
tion, two  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  New  Hampshire.  Furthermore, 
the  State's  need  for  good  transportation 
is  magnified  by  our  geographic  location 
in  one  corner  of  the  Nation;  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  as  it  were. 

Despite  our  needs,  public  surface 
transportation  has  steadily  withered. 
Railroad  passenger  service  has  been 
obliterated  in  many  areas  of  the  State, 
and  all  hopes  for  its  improvement  were 
extinguished  long  ago.  Airline  service  Is, 
thus,  the  principal  form  of  speedy  public 
transportation  still  available  in  northern 
New  England. 

One  of  the  obstacles  which  has  tripped 
our  efforts  to  get  better  service  is  the  fact 
that  airline  service  in  and  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  northern  New  Eiigland  Is  local 
service.  The  realities  of  our  geography 
prevent  it  from  being  the  long-haul 
traffic  most  desired  by  the  airlines.  The 
distances  between  our  principal  cities 
simply  is  not  great.  It  is  not,  by  nation- 
wide standards,  a  long  flight  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Boston,  Albany.  New  York, 
or  even  Washington. 

The  airline  serving  the  three  States  of 
northern  New  E^ngland  has  made,  in  my 
opinion,  earnest  efiforts  to  provide  effec- 
tive and  adequate  service,  but  the  short- 
haul,  multlstop  operations  are  as  much 
a  problem  to  them  as  they  are  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  region.  These  problems  are 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  recent  requests 
for  curtailment  of  service.  While  the 
airline  service  is  vital  to  these  communi- 
ties, it  can  only  be  provided  at  a  loss 
to  the  carrier. 

Ordinarily,  the  local  service  nature  of 
the  airline  CH>eration  would  not  be  a  sig- 
nificant stumbling  block.  Adequate  air- 
line service  is  now  being  provided  many 


areas  of  the  coimtry  by  local  service  car- 
riers under  the  direction  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  But  New  Hamp- 
shire's problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  its  airline  service  is  provided 
by  a  long-haul,  trunkline  carrier.  North- 
east Airlines,  instead  of  by  a  local  service 
airline. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  give  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  discretionary 
authority  to  treat  one  part  of  a  carrier's 
operation  as  a  local  service  operation.  It 
will  permit  the  CAB,  in  determining  sub- 
sidy, to  recognize  that  a  part  of  a  car- 
rier's operations  are  of  a  local  service 
nature,  even  though  its  total  operations 
are  not.  It  will  permit  the  Board,  in  its 
discretion,  to  give  adequate  considera- 
tion to  the  si)ecial  characteristics  and 
special  needs  of  airline  service  to  New 
Hampshire  and  northern  New  England. 
If  enacted,  it  will  give  us  an  improved 
op];x>rtimity  to  get  the  better  airline  serv- 
ice we  so  desperately  need. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
seek  the  speediest  action  possible  on  this 
bill  so  that  the  course  of  action  it  pro- 
vides will  be  available  at  an  early  date  in 
case  the  airline  situation  in  New  'Eng- 
land  should  worsen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  3187)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to 
the  ratemaking  elements  in  the  trans- 
portation of  mall.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
CoTTOK,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


IMPROVEMENT  FOR  NAVIGATION 
OF  BURNS  WATERWAY  HARBOR, 
IND. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  good  fortime  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  have  a  precious  few  miles  on  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Since  these  miles  are  precious,  encom- 
passing industry  and  industrial  poten- 
tial as  well  as  the  raw  beauty  of  virgin 
sand  dunes,  the  best  use  to  which  all 
can  be  put  has  been  in  controversy  for 
some  time.  One  of  America's  most 
powerful  industrial  complexes  has  grown 
on  these  shores.  One  of  Indiana's  finest 
State  parks  preserves  virgin  dunes. 
Some  of  America's  finest  beaches  grace 
the  shoreline. 

Nowhere  in  the  22  miles  of  shore  Is 
there  a  public  port,  open  to  all  deep-draft 
shipping  and  controlled  by  an  agency  of 
the  State  government  or  any  munici- 
pality. The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
recently  completed  a  study  of  a  site 
that  has  been  selected  by  the  Indiana 
Port  Ccnnmission  to  determine  the  wis- 
dom and  feasibility  of  constructing  such 
a  deep-draft  public  port.  The  Engi- 
neers' report  states  that  such  a  port,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  is  indeed  feasible. 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  begun  ac- 
quiring land  at  the  port  site,  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  site  of  a  rolling  mill  now 
being  operated  by  Midwest  Steel  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  National  Steel.  It  is 
flanked  on  the  other  side  by  a  site  owned 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  acquired 
some    10   years   ago,    and    upon   which 


Bethlehem  has  stated  it  intends  to  build 
a  mill.  To  the  South  are  railroad  lines 
and  highways. 

Construction  of  a  port  at  this  site 
would  leave  several  miles  of  lakeshore 
for  continued  recreational  and  scenic 
development.  Some  5,000  acres  of  dunes 
would  remain  for  conservation  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Ctovemments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  site  of 
the  Bums  Waterway  Harbor  lies  within 
an  area  already  developed  by  industry, 
it  is  my  feeling  and  the  feeling  of  my 
colleague  that  it  is  entirely  consistent  to 
continue  such  development  while  re- 
serving land  to  the  east  for  conservation 
and  recreation  purposes  In  a  national 
seashore. 

The  two  developments  should  not  be 
confused. 

The  operation  by  a  State-affiliated 
commission  of  a  public  port  on  the  sea- 
way has  long  been  a  dream  of  Hoosiers. 
It  has  been  endorsed  and  promoted  by 
Governors  and  legislators  of  both  parties 
in  Indiana. 

Last  week  Governor  Welsh  and  repre- 
sentatives of  his  administration  met  in 
Washington  with  me  and  two  ranking 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  We  informed 
our  colleagues  then  that  we  anticipated 
introduction  of  an  authorization  bill  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bums  Waterway 
Harbor. 

My  senior  colleague  from- Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  Is  In  the  Chamber.  As  soon 
as  he  has  made  his  statement,  I  will 
send  to  the  desk  my  bUl  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  It  is  introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  senior  colleague.  We 
understand  that  companion  measures 
are  being  Introduced  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  minority 
leader  and  by  Representative  Roush. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
introduction  of  the  authorization  bill 
for  deep  sea  harbor  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  northern  Indiana  repre- 
sents an  important  stepping  stone  in  a 
long-range  effort  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  an  advocate  as  a  private 
citizen  or  an  active  participant  as  a 
UJS.  Senator  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  this  effort 
has  been  the  full  force  of  Indiana's  gov- 
ernment. State  and  local,  and  it  has  been 
carried  forward  in  the  Congress  with 
the  complete  cooperation  at  all  times  of 
the  members  of  Indiana's  congressional 
delegation. 

When  the  project  Is  completed  it  will 
open  to  world  sea  traflflc  the  boundless 
products  of  Indiana's  Industry  and  agri- 
culture and.  In  turn,  will  facilitate  the 
movement  of  incoming  commerce  to  In- 
diana's northern  door. 

The  bill  represents  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  from  In- 
diana's standpoint  in  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  join  In  the  nearly  18  years 
I  have  represented  the  Hoosler  State  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing,  Mr.  President. 
that  there  can  be  little  controversy  or 
fault-finding  with  this  bill  because  it 
simply  authorizes  that  which  has  been 
reconunended  by  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers after  many,  many  years  of  care- 
ful and  expert  study. 
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It  is  a  fortunate  thing  also  that  the 
project  which  this  bill  anticipates  has 
the  added  advantage  of  afTordlng  not 
only  commercial  but  recreational  advan- 
tages in  an  area  already  nationally 
famous  for  its  land  of  dunes. 

Happily,  the  recreational  and  scenic 
natural  sidvantages  afforded  by  our 
dunes  area  will  not  in  any  way  be  im- 
paired by  the  construction  of  the  deep 
sea  port. 

In  addition  to  its  transportation  and 
recreation  advantages,  the  project  en- 
visioned in  this  bill  likewise  will  bring — 
indeed  has  already  brought — vast  nevi 
industries  to  Indiana  which  will  pro- 
vide thousands  ur>on  thousands  of  new 
jobs. 
This  bill.  Mr  President,  is  all  "pluses." 
I  wish  to  add  that  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  have  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  deep  sea  harbor  for  the  State  of 
Indiana.  We  have  been  working  on  this 
matter  for  25  years.  We  ai  ^  the  only 
State  that  borders  on  the  Great  Lakes 
which  does  not  have  a  deep  sea  harbor, 
or  at  least  one  in  preparation  or  beinn 
constructed.  It  is  very  much  needed. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  over 
the  que.stion  as  to  whether  the  land  on 
which  the  harbor  is  to  be  built  should 
be  used  for  a  harbor  or  a  park. 

My  position  today,  as  It  has  been  for 
25  years,  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  space 
on  the  Michi-;an  Lake  shore  for  both 
a  harbor  and  the  expansion  of  industry, 
and  for  recreation  facilities.  This  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered for  years.  It  is  nothing  new 
It  is  not  something  that  people  have 
rushed  Into  without  consideration.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  [Mr  Hartkb)  in  introducing  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  send  forward  my  bill  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  uS  3188'  to  authorize  the  im- 
provement for  navigation  of  Burns 
Waterway  Harbor.  Ind..  Int  oduced  by 
Mr.  Hartki  <toT  himself  and  Mr  Cape- 
hart  > .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  23.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO 
MILEAGE  OF  RURAL  DELIVERY 
AND  STAR   ROUTES 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  mileage 
of  rural  delivery  and  star  routes  used 
as  a  factor  in  apportionment  of  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  funds 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3190)  to  amend  title  23. 
United  State  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
milc.nse  of  rural  delivery  and  star  routes 


used  as  a  factor  In  apportionment  of 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
funds,  introduced  by  Mr  Chavkz.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Chavez 
is  as  follows: 

The  SECKrr\mT  or  Cummesce, 

Washington,  D  C  .  April  16    1^6:. 
TThe  Honorable  Frksiocnt  or  the  Senate. 
Wii.^hingtun.  D  C 
DctK   hlA     Pbesioe.nt:    The   Department   of 

Conun>>rce  ha.s  prepared  aad  submlU  here- 
with a.s  a  p.vrt  -f  its  Ipgi.slnttve  pr"gT\m  for 
the  87th  C'>nk;rf"^>i.  Jd  w.'islnn  a  drart  of  a 
proposed  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Ccxle.  with  reapect  to  the  mileage  of 
rural  delivery  and  st.ir  routes  u»e<l  aa  a 
riict'>r  in  apportiunmfnt  of  P't-Ueral-aid  p."-!- 
mary  and  (.ecund.iry  fund-; 

ExUting  Uw  stlpuiAtcs  that  Federu!-ald 
prlm.iry  and  s«>c.jndiU-y  funds  bo  appurtliried 
p.irtl.Uly  on  the  b.xsl.s  rf  the  riM o  whlrh  the 
mllea(?e  of  rural  del'.verv  rou'es  apd  Btixr 
r>u'e.s  m  e-,i<-h  St.-\te  beivrs  to  the  totivl  mile- 
age of  rural  delivery  ar.d  gt.^r  routes  In  all 
the  State*  at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding 
fiscal  year,  aa  shown  by  a  cert;ftcate  of  the 
Postma.ster  Oenc-ai.  which  he  is  dlmted  Uj 
make  and  furnish  annual'.y  U>  the  Secretary 
of  Cnnimeri-e    23  r  S  C    104   bi    (li.(2i 

Fe<lerul-;.id  highway  funds  are  rormallv 
apportioned  durlnj?  the  mtd'-ummer  .  .r  enrlv 
fall  for  the  next  f.llowln.?  n.scal  year  but 
In  any  event  api^  prtinim^'nts  .ire  required 
by  tiie  provislona  of  23  U  S  C  section  li>4(  b  i . 
to  be  made  on  or  t>efore  January  1  next  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  tlsc.il  year 
for  which  authorized  For  example,  the  ap- 
portionment of  fiscal  year  19»'3  f;inds  for  the 
ABC  pro-am  wa.i  made  on  Otoher  10.  19fil 
and  the  latest  stich  apportionment  could 
have  been  made  w^us  J;in-:.iry  1.  1963  Thl« 
le.ives  a  m.  iximum  of  8  months  hetwetii  t(ie 
controlling  date  fur  mileage  .statistics  and 
the  date  apportionments  are  made  Con- 
siderable ditllculty  has  Iseeu  experienced  in 
oot.iinlng  the  reqn.-ed  m'leage  data  for  use 
In  these  apportl  .nment.s  p.irtlrulnrlv  when 
Federal-aid  highway  fundu  are  app<  rtlonetl 
during  mldsTimmer,  as  is  moat  frequently 
the  caae  It  is  propped,  therefore,  that  the 
provisions  of  23  Use  .section  liH  be 
amended  to  allow  the  use  of  mileage  statis- 
tics, for  primary  aud  secondary  fund  appor- 
tionment purptwcs.  aa  nf  a  date  6  months 
earlier  than  is  now  provided 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  w  u'.d  provido  for 
an  amendment  to  existing  Inw  as  herein  pro- 
posed The  Department  ot  Commerce  be- 
lieves that  enac'ment  )t  this  levri-slatlon 
would  facilitate  apportionment  f  f  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  funds  computed 
oi  mileage  dat  i  which  may  be  obtaUied 
reasonably  in  advance  of  such  apportion- 
ment without  afTectlng  th-  rationale  up.jn 
which   such    funds   are   app.  rtl^^ned 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommend.s 
the  proposed  lefflslatlon  for  the  favorable 
consideration   of   the   Conip-esB. 

We  have  been  advised  o>  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  th.it  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  propcsed  legisla- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  iidrninia 
tration's    program. 

Sincerely    yuurs. 

ECWARD  GtJTiEM*N. 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


S  3190 
A  bill  to  amend  tule  23,  United  SUtes  Code. 
with  respect  to  the  mileage  of  rural 
delivery  and  star  routes  used  as  a  factor 
m  apportionment  of  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  funds 

Br  !.•  enart'-d   by  the  Senate  and  Hrru*e  nf 
Reprerentatnes    of     the     United     States    of 


America  tn  Congress  as.<evibUd.  That  su):«ec- 
tlon  (b)(1)  of  section  IOIl'  title  23.  United 
States  Code  la  hereby  amended  by  striking 
the  phra.se  •at  the  close  oi  the  next  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding 
calendar  yetir". 


AMENDMEHMT  OP  HOUSING  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1955  AND  HOUSING  ACT 
OF  1949 

Mr    LONG  of  Hawaii,     Mr.  President. 

I  introduce,  for  apjiropriate  rcfiivnce, 
a  bill  desiKiied  to  correct  thf  iiuidveitent 
rt  .s!ricln)ii.s  pkiccd  by  ci'tam  provuions 
of  the  Hou-smg  Act  of  1961— Public  La-.v 
87-70 — upon  full  participation  by  2i 
States,  uicluding  Hawaii.  In  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  aiid  community  facilities 
prosram.s. 

The  effect  of  my  bill  would  be  to — 

First  Qualify,  for  Fidt ml  community 
faculties  credit  ai.si.'^tance,  tho;.e  coun- 
ties which  have  population.s  more  than 
50.000  but  ic-vs  than  1 00,000  and  which 
do  nut  include,  ai^.d  are  not  included  bv, 
any  municipalities.  .At  present,  only 
those  municipalities  and  other  political 
.subciivi.sion.s  having  populations  le.ss 
than  50.000  are  eligible  for  credit  assist- 
ance undir  this  program. 

Second  Qualify,  for  Federal  urban  re- 
newal capital  grants  of  up  to  threc- 
fourth.s  of  the  aKRregatc  net  project 
co.st.s  of  eligible  projects,  Uio.se  counties 
which  have  pxipulations  less  than  100.000 
and  which  do  not  include,  and  are  not 
includt>d  by.  any  municipalities.  At 
present,  only  municipalities  having  pop- 
ulations less  than  50,000  are  ellRlble  for 
this  favorable  Federal-local  ratio. 

According  to  the  1960  cen.sus,  the  p<ip- 
ulatiuns  of  Hawaii  s  counties  and  urban 
areas,  outside  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  are  as  follows: 

County  of  Hawaii 61,  332 

HI!) 25.  9C6 

County  of  Kalawao 279 

County  of  Kauai    aa   176 

Kap.ia 3.430 

Uhue 3,  908 

('o'lnty  of  Maul. 42.670 

Kabul ul . 4   223 

l^ihalnu 3   4;>.3 

Paunene 3.  054 

Walluku    6.06V 

Hawaii  rind.s  tiiat  its  share  In  the  Fed- 
eral proK'ram.s  mentioned  is  circum- 
scribed becau.se  it  has  organized  its  local 
government  not  according  to  the  tradi- 
tional mainland  pattern,  but  Into  a 
unique  system  comprised  of  only  five 
units  All  five  units  are  counties  with 
juri.sdiction  over  all  of  one  or  more  is- 
land-s — except  the  county  of  Kalawao, 
the  famed  Hansen  Disease  Settlement  at 
Kalaupapa,  As  a  result,  the  application 
of  the  term  municipality  '  is  not  always 
clear  when  Hawaii  s  urban  areas  are  in 
que^tlon,  as  none  of  them  Is  incorpo- 
rat<'d.  We  have  not  incorporated  any 
of  our  urban  areas  because  we  have 
found  our  .simple  county  system  boUi  ef- 
ficient and  effective. 

I  have  attempted — see  exhibits  I-A  and 
II— to  obtain  a  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administration  ruling  to  Include 
Hawaii's  urban  areas  within  the  mean- 
ing   of    the    term     ■municipality."    but 
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without  success.  That  agency  strictly 
adheres  to  the  following  definition:  "A 
public  corporation  created  for  political 
purposes  and  having  subordinate  and 
local  powers  of  legislation." 

The  disqualification  of  Hawaii's  urban 
areas  resulting  from  the  HHFA's  strict 
interpretation  of  sections  301(a)  and 
501  (e)  of  Public  Law  87-70  is  Indeed  un- 
fortunate, especially  for  the  city  of  Hilo. 

Hllo  is  like  most  any  other  American 
city  of  30,000  people  and  experiences  the 
same  sorts  of  urban  problems.  But  Hllo 
wEis  devastated  by  the  tidal  wave  of  May 
1960.  suffering  the  loss  of  57  lives  and 
$50  million  In  damages.  The  county  of 
Hawaii,  of  which  Hilo  is  the  seat,  has 
been  declared  a  depressed  area  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  What  more 
appropriate  an  urban  area  is  there  for 
Federal  assistance?  But  because  Hilo  is 
not  incorporated  and  although  It  has  a 
population  less  than  50,000.  It  was  not 
allowed  a  3-to-l.  Pederal-local  urban 
renewal  capital  grant  for  its  $6.7  mil- 
lion project  to  restore  an  area  dam- 
aged by  the  1960  tidal  wave.  If  my  pro- 
posed bill  is  approved,  all  counties  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  except  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  will  be  eligible  for 
urban  renewal  capital  grants  for  quali- 
fied projects  at  the  3-to-l  ratio. 
Also  eligible  for  the  first  time  would  be 
82  other  counties  in  the  following 
States:  California,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maine,  Maryland. 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Mississippi. 
Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah.  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin — see  exhibit  II. 

The  county  of  Hawaii  may  also  be  In- 
eligible for  community  facilities  credit 
assistance  for  the  sewer  and  water  proj- 
ects already  ^planned  for  Hllo  and 
Kailua-Kona.  This  is  because  the  coun- 
ty has  a  population  over  50,000,  although 
the  areas  to  benefit  have  populations  of 
far  less.  The  proposed  bill  would  en- 
able the  hard-pressed  county  to  apply 
for  the  necessary  credit  to  undertake 
these  projects  .■satisfactorily.  Other 
counties  which  would  be  similarly  af- 
fected are:  Massachusetts — Barnstable 
and  Franklin  Counties;  Virginia — Ches- 
terfield. Norfolk,  and  Princess  Anne 
Counties. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  exhibits 
I-A  imd  II,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  win  be  receiv(?d  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
hibits win  be  prlnt<Kl  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (3.  3191 )  to  amend  section  202 
I  b )  ( 4 )  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  and  section  103(a)  (2)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  exhibits  pn;8ented  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii  are  as  follows: 
ExHiBrr  I-A 

Skptxmbkb    11,    1961. 
Hon.    RoBJEKT   C,    We  A  vat. 
Administrator,  Housing  and   Home   Finance 

Agency,   Washington,  DC. 

DxAm  Ma,  Weavxk:  Thank  ]rou  for  your  let- 
ter of  August  31   conc«rnlng  the  definition 


of  munlclpftUtles  under  50,000,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  city  of  Hllo,  Hawaii. 

I  cannot,  of  oourse,  quarrel  with  the  le- 
galistic definition  of  a  municipality,  as  I  have 
been  aware  of  the  facts  you  cite  for  many 
yean.  Hie  fact  remains,  however,  that  oom- 
munltles  such  as  Hllo  are  clearly  intended  to 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  special  Federal 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1901,  and  the  fact  further  Is  that  for  some 
purposes  Hllo  la  considered  a  municipality, 
Kven  without  being  a  public  corporation 
created  for  political  purposes  and  having 
subordinate  and  local  powers  of  legislation, 
Hllo  U  a  municipality  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Census  Bureau. 

Further,  Hllo  has  defined  and  identifiable 
boundaries  that  exist  in  law,  which  distin- 
guishes It  from  the  unincorporated  fringe 
areas  that  He  on  the  outskirts  of  many  cities. 
Finally,  Hllo  Is  already  served  by  a  redevel- 
opment agency  that  has.  In  the  past,  received 
assistance  through  your  agency. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  you  Inquire  more 
fully  Into  the  conditions  that  prevail  In  Hllo, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 
the  accepted  definition  of  "municipality"  Is 
Indeed  controlling  in  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances that  exist. 

In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  your  com- 
ments as  to  whether  Hawaii  County,  being 
a  unit  of  local  government  with  less  than 
150,000  population  and  having  been  desig- 
nated as  a  depressed  area  by  the  Department 
of  Coounerce  would  or  would  not  qualify  for 
a  75-peroent  loan  for  urban  renewal  pur- 
poses. The  county  of  Hawaii  might  meet 
your  definition  of  a  municipality,  but  It  may 
not  be  urban  enough  to  qualify. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  above  comments, 
and  from  our  previous  correspondence,  it 
appears  that  an  overly  rigorous  adherence 
to  any  of  the  terms  in  the  statute  may  result 
In  disqualification  of  the  city  of  Hllo  and  the 
county  of  Hawaii.  It  Is  not  for  me  to  advise 
your  legal  staff  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
act.  but  I  feel  strongly  that  If  any  com- 
munity in  the  Nation  meets  the  standards 
that  the  Congress  had  In  mind  when  it  en- 
acted the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  Hllo  Is  it, 
I  repeat  that  I  would  consider  It  sheer  dls- 
dlscrimlnatlon  If  Hllo  were  barred  from  the 
benefits  of  the  program  solely  because  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  not  organized  their 
local  government  according  to  the  stereotype 
of  the  46  mainland  States. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  put  forth  for  creating  metropoli- 
tan govonment  where  none  exists  today.  I 
further  am  aware  of  the  poaslblUtlee  that  a 
more  general  approach  to  local  government 
provides.  Finally,  I  am  aware  of,  and  am  a 
oosponsor  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Depcu-tment 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  which  would 
have  the  salutary  effect  of  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  less  parochial  view  of  local 
problems.  Yet  your  letter  aeenu  to  Indicate 
that  In  Hllo,  where  the  i>eople  of  Hawaii 
have  avoided  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  wrestling  elsewhere,  the  very 
fact  that  a  rational  local  goveriunental  or- 
ganization exists  bars  its  participation  in 
one  of  your  programs.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  concept  and  I  earnestly  request  your 
review  of  the  whole  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oxen  E    Long, 


ExRiBrr  I-B 

HOITSING  AND  HOMX  FINANCE  AGENCY, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1961. 
Hon.  Obxn  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  SDf  AToa  Lomo  :  This  wUl  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  September  11,  1961,  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  eligibility  of  the  city 
of  Hllo,  Hawaii,  for  a  three-fourths  capital 
grant  as   a  small  miinlclpallty  within   the 


meaning    of    section    801(a)(2)(B)     of    the 
Housing  Act  of  1961. 

You  renew  the  contention  that  Hllo  should 
be  regarded  as  a  municipality  even  thoiigh 
It  Is  not  a  pubUc  corporation,  has  no  gov- 
erning body  and  no  legislative  auth<»lty,  and 
ts  in  fact  governed  by  the  county  of  Hawaii. 
As  I  pointed  out  In  my  letter  of  Augiist  31, 
1961,  and  as  you  apparently  recognize,  ac- 
ceptance of  that  view  wotild  do  violence  to 
elementary  definitions  (tf  municipal  la^,.  Al- 
though you  state  that  It  was  congressional 
Intent  to  make  communities  like  Hllo  eligi- 
ble for  a  three-fourths  grant,  I  find  no 
language  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  and  no 
legislative  history  to  warrant  a  departure 
from  the  customary  definition  of  the  term 
"municipality."  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  compiles  population 
statistics  for  Hllo  does  not  establish  its 
status  as  a  municipality.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  under  present  operating  procedures. 
furnishes  population  statistics  fcx*  any  area 
with  definable  boundaries,  whether  Incor- 
porated or  unincorporated.  It  is  true  that. 
In  furnishing  figures  for  Hllo,  the  Bureau 
adds  a  note  to  the  effect  that  Hllo  has  legally 
establUhed  limits  and  is  treated  as  an  Incor- 
porated   place    (tJ.S     Censiu   of   Population 

1960.  Number  of  Inhabitants.  Hawaii,  PC(1) 
13A) ,  but  the  explanatory  note  does  not  pur- 
port to  affect  or  define  the  legal  form  of  or- 
ganization of  the  city  of  Hllo. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  coiuily 
of  Hawaii  can  qualify  for  a  three-fourths 
capital  grant  under  the  provision  relating 
to  redevelopment  areas,  I  am  obliged  to  reply 
In  the  negative  since  the  only  designation 
that  has  been  made  for  the  county  of  Hawaii 
Is  under  section  5(b)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  our  statute  Is  explicit  on  the 
point  that  a  three -foiuths  grant  may  be 
made  to  a  municipality  having  a  population 
of  between  50,000  and  150,(X)0  If  It  is  In  a 
redevelopment  area  so  designated  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)  erf  that  act. 

I  fully  appreciate  your  distress  In  learning 
that  Hllo  cannot  qualify  for  assistance  as  a 
small  municipality,  but  after  reviewing  the 
entire  situation,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
under  the  present  statutory  authorization,  an 
unincorporated  area  such  as  Hilo  does  not 
qualify  tor  the  benefite  conferred  upon  a 
small  municipality  by   the  Housing  Act  of 

1961.  Of  course,  we  are  prepared  to  provide 
continuing  assistance  to  the  HawaU  Re- 
development Agency  under  the  customary 
two-thirds  formula  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
taking renewal  projects  In  the  city  of  Hilo. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoBEBT  C.  Weaves, 

Administrator. 


Exhibit  II 

Counties  having  a  population  of  less  than 
100.000  (according  to  the  I960  census) 
where  there  does  not  exist  any  municipal- 
ity which  is  included  vHthin,  or  iticlusive 
of,  such  counties  (according  to  the  1957 
Census  of  Governments) 

California : 

Alpine 397 

Mariposa 5,  064 

Mono 2,  213 

Trinity 9.  706 

Florida : 

Uberty 3, 138 

Wakulla 6.  257 

Georgia:    Echols l,  876 

Hawaii: 

Hawaii ' 61,  332 

Kalawao 279 

Kauai 28, 176 

Maul 42.  576 

Kentucky : 

Elliott 8.  330 

Knott 17.  362 

Martin 10.  201 

Set-  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Counties  having  a  population,  etc. — Con. 

Kentucky — Continued 

UcCroary 13,463 

Menifee 4.  278 

Wolfe 8.  M4 

LoulAlan*: 

Cameron 8.  B0« 

Plaquemlnea 22.  545 

St.    BemATd 32.  188 

St.  Ch»rlea-    21.219 

Si     John    the    Baptist 18.439 

M.alne 

Pranklln 20.069 

Placataqul* 17.  37« 

Somerset 3d.  749 

Maryland      Howard 38.162 

Massachusetts : 

Barnstable  ' 70.  286 

Dukes ---      5.829 

Franklin'      54.864 

Michigan     OscodA    3.447 

Mississippi     Issaquena 3.576 

Nebraska 

Banner. 1.  268 

McPherson      736 

Nevada 

Douglas    ^ 3.481 

Esmeralda 619 

Eureka 767 

Lander 1.  566 

Mineral. 8,329 

Storey 688 

New  H.uiipehire: 

Carroll 15.  8l'9 

Orarton 48.  857 

New  Mexico: 

Catron 2  773 

Los     Alamos 13.037 

North  Carolina: 

Camden      5.  59fl 

Currituck 6.  601 

Hyde 5.  766 

South   Dakota-   Buffalo 1.547 

Tennessee-    Union. 8.498 

Texas 

Bandera 3.892 

Borden      LOT'; 

Crockett 4.  209 

Glasscock . l.HH 

Hartley      2.171 

Hudspeth 3,  343 

Jim   Ri"K»i; 5.  02-J 

Kenedy Bg.j 

Klnsr 640 

Lovlnft 22«) 

McMulleti  1    11  f; 

San  Jacinto 8   1S3 

Terrell 2  600 

Zapata 4  39  < 

Utah      Dag^jett    1    ;64 

Virginia: 

Amelia 7.  81.5 

Augusta 37.  363 

Bath 5.  335 

Bland 5.  982 

Charles  City 4,  49J 

Chesterfield  '.. 71.  lf)7 

Cumberland 8.  361) 

Gloucester 11.919 

Goochland . 9.  206 

James  City       . IL.'i.l'J 

Kln^  and  Queen 5.889 

Klnij   Getirge 7.243 

Mathews      7,121 

Nelson 12,  7,sj 

New    Kent 4,504 

Norfolk    61,  612 

Northumberland 10.  18i 

Powhatan 8.  747 

Prince  George 20.270 

Prmcess  Anne    ..    ,.   76,124 

Spotsylvania 13.  819 

Stafford la.  876 

Wisconsin     Florence 3,437 

'  Designates  those  counties  which  will  be- 
come eligible  for  community  facilities  loan 
assistance.  AH  counties  llsUd  wUl  bectm^e 
eligible  for  Federal  urban  renewal  and  plan- 
ning grants  of  up  to  three-fourths  the  ag- 
gregate net  project  costs  of  qualified  projecid 


IMPROVEMENTS  ALONG  THE  MIS- 
SISSIPPI RIVER  BELOW  NEW  OR- 
LEANS. LA  .  FOR  PREVENTION  OF 
HURRICANE  TIDAL  DAMAGES 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  introduce  a  bill  which  ha.s  for  it.s 
purpose  the  authorization  of  a  project 
for  improvementi  alon«  the  Mis^i.^.sippi 
River  below  Now  Orleaius.  La.,  for  Uic 
prevention  of  hurricane  tidal  damages. 
This  bill  Ls  t>eing  introduced  after  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Enifi- 
neers  and  the  receipt  of  reports  which 
indiciUe  that  justiflcatKui  exi.sts  to  ac- 
complish this  work.  The  study  and 
reports  in  tl;is  liisLance  were  made  pur- 
suant to  Puolic  Law  71  of  the  84lh  Con- 
gress. 1st  sesMon,  which  authnnzes  a 
study  of  the  eastern  and  southern  sea- 
boaicl.s  of  the  United  State.s  to  securt- 
data  on  the  behavior  and  frequency  of 
hurricanes,  and  to  determine  possible 
mean.s  of  preventing;  loss  of  human  life 
and  damage  to  property,  with  due  con- 
sidt  rati  n  of  the  economics  of  proposed 
protective  structures  or  other  measures 
which  might  he  required.  My  colleague 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Loui.siana  f  Mr 
Er. LENDER  1  joins  me  as  a  sponsor  of  thi.s 
measure 

The  bill  I  am  introducing;  would  pro- 
vide for  an  mcrease  in  the  height  of  the 
back  levee  protection  on  the  Missi.ssipp: 
River  below  New  Orleans,  with  modifica- 
tion of  drainage  facilities  for  four 
reaches  of  the  river  at  an  estimat^-d 
Federal  cost  of  $7  502  000.  subject  of 
course  to  certain  conditions  of  local  co- 
operation. 

In  the  past,  hurricanes  appruacluiu: 
the  coa.-;tline  of  Louisiana  from  the 
southeast,  south,  and  soutiiwest,  within 
the  limits  of  the  study  area  have  chummI 
w-ide.spread  flooding  of  developed  sec- 
tions on  both  banks  of  the  Mi.«i.si.ssippi 
River  The  inundation  creates  hazard.-, 
to  life  and  health,  damages  public  and 
private  property,  disrupts  business  and 
community  life,  and  requires  e,xpendi- 
ture  of  public  and  private  funds  fur 
evacuation  and  rehabilitation  of  local 
residents.  Since  1893,  the  area  has  ex- 
perienced 12  hurricanes  in  which  major 
damage  was  inflicted,  9  which  cau.sed 
minor  damage,  and  17  others  which  were 
potentially  dangerous  for  which  actual 
dama^ics  were  not  a&sc&sed 

It  IS  my  belief  that  the  project  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  u  urgently  netded.  and 
I  recommend  its  adoption  at  the  earliest 
possible  time 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUI  iS.  3192-  auUiorizing  im- 
provements alon^'  the  Miiisissippi  Itiver 
kx>Io\v  New  Orleans  for  prevention  uf 
hurricane  tidal  damages,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lowe  of  Louisiana  'for  him.self  and 
Mr  Ellender  I  ,  w-as  received,  read  txire 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


DEEPENING  AND  WIDENING  THE 
GULF  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY 
IN   LOUISIANA    AND  TEXAS 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  a  number  of  yeais  it  has  been 
apparent  to  anyone   who  had  occasion 


to  observe  tlie  movement  of  commerce  In 
th«'  waU-rways  of  this  Nation  that  addi- 
tional depth  and  width  were  required  In 
the  Intracoast&l  Canal  tliat  traverses 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  if  Uiia 
ai  U'ry  of  commerce  was  to  be  utilized  to 
its  fullest.  Tlie  study  in  connection  with 
deepening  the  authorized  12-  by  125- 
foot  channel  has  been  under  way  since 
the  adoption  of  a  study  rt.solution  in 
195 J.  but  many  problems  were  encoun- 
tered along  the  way  and  only  recently 
hai>  this  .study  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion with  a  recommendation  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  that  Ih.is  channel  be 
increa.sed  to  a  deptli  of  16  feet  and  a 
general  w  idth  of  l.^iO  feet. 

At  tliL.  time,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  this  channel  det  penmg  and 
widening  and  other  api)urlenant  works 
substantially  as  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engmee:  s  ut  an  estimated  Fed- 
eral co.st  of  $25,540,000.  subject  to  the 
neces.Miry  conditions  of  local  cooix'ration. 
My  c»)lleafc'ue,  tlie  senior  Senator  from 
LouL>iana  Mr  Elle.sdek:  joins  mc  in 
subiuittm;,'  thus  bill. 

Suice  the  early  19J0'.s  the  Intracoastal 
Cuiuil  hius  done  a  big  j(jb  for  American 
ind'ostry.  It  has  provided  an  urgently 
nt<'<Ied  .source  of  tran.sp<jrtation  of  petro- 
leum and  many  other  products,  and  it 
gr.es  every  indKalion  of  furnishing  jU6t 
as  valuable  a  contribution  t<i  our  mi.ssUe 
program  During  World  War  II  the 
service  rendered  by  this  channel  was 
invaluable  m  supplying  badly  needed  fuel 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  tlie  United  States 
when  normal  shipping  lanes  in  tlie  Gulf 
of  Mexico  were  ob-^tructed  by  enemy 
forces 

Th«'  service  rendered  by  tlie  Gulf  In- 
tracoa^tal  Waterway  has  been  so  out- 
standing tliat  for  many  years  it  has  en- 
joyed one  of  the  highest  bcneflt-cost 
ratios  of  any  project  in  the  Nation 

Progress  m  our  inland  shipping  has 
been  just  a^  evident  as  progress  in  other 
fields  of  American  industry  and  inven- 
tion. O.ir  barges  are  t>'in>i  built  larger 
and  wider,  and  tiuy  require  greater 
deptli  and  more  width  if  tliey  aie  to 
traverse  without  dillicuity  Uie  protected 
waU-rway  tJiat  tlie  Guif  Intracoastal 
Canal  allords  This  bill  proposes  to 
furiu.sh  that  nee-ded  width  and  depth, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  its  adoption 
at  the  eurlK-st  po^ible  time  as  a  further 
adjunct  to  the  progress  of  our  economy 
a:u!  our  defen.ses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl  The  bill 
will  be  received  a.id  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  S  3193'  authorizing  modifi- 
cation of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way. I.a.  and  Tex,  in  the  interest  of 
navigation.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe  of 
Louisiana  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Ei lew- 
der ' ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pjbllc 
Works 


MODIPICAllON  OP  THE  EXISTING 
PROJECT  OF  THE  INTRACOASTAL 
CANAL  TO  BAYOU  DULAC.  LA., 
AND  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  UNITED 
STALES  TO  MAINTAIN  THE 
HOUMA  NAVIGATION  CANAL 
.Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.  o;i   behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
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league,  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  EllendsrI,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  necessary  navigation  work  in  the 
waterways  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
This  bill  would  modify  the  existing  proj- 
ect for  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  to 
Bayou  Dulac.  La.,  to  provide  for  a  10- 
foot-deep  by  45-'oot-wide  channel  in 
Bayou  Le  Carpe.  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $45,500.  It  would  also  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  new  Houma 
Navigation  Canal  by  the  United  States. 
Both  of  these  measures  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  by  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

The  portion  of  the  intracoastal  sys- 
tem that  would  be  affected  by  this  im- 
provement is  one  of  the  channels  that 
LS  part  of  an  Interoonnected  network  of 
small  waterways,  which  provide  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  transportation  through 
a  lan-e  area  of  marshland  in  Terrebonne 
Parish,  La.,  lying  between  Houma,  La., 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  area  in- 
cludes numerous  active  oil  and  gas  fields, 
and  sulfur  Is  mined  at  two  locations. 
The  marshlands  are  among  the  best 
hunting  and  trapping  sections  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana;  and  the  lakes, 
streams,  and  adjoining  section  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  produce  large  quantities 
of  fish,  oysters,  crabs,  and  shrimp. 

Tlie  existing  Federal  project  provides 
for  a  5 -foot  by  4()-foot  channel  from 
Houma  to  Bayou  Dulac  via  Bayous  Le 
Carpe.  Pelton  and  Grand  Calllou.  Por- 
tions of  Bayous  Le  Carpe  and  Pelton  are 
being  improved  to  15  feet  by  150  feet  as 
part  of  the  Houma  Navigation  Canal, 
which  is  being  constructed  by  local  in- 
terests. The  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  study,  hai  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  practicable  to  enlarge  the 
short  section  of  Ba}  ou  Le  Carpe  between 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  and  the 
Houma  Navigation  Canal  to  the  dimen- 
sions proposed  by  tnis  bill. 

For  many  years  -he  need  for  a  navi- 
gation canal  at  Houma.  La.,  has  been 
evident.  This  canid  is  no%  being  con- 
structed by  local  interests  to  dimensions 
of  15  feet  deep  by  150  feet  wide.  It  is 
considered  to  be  In  the  best  interests  of 
navigation  to  have  the  United  States 
take  over  maintenance  of  this  canal 
when  it  has  been  c<3mpleted.  and  this  is 
a  second  purpose  of  the  bill  here  intro- 
duced. 

In  the  interest  of  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  waterways,  I  recommend  the 
earliest  ixisslble  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3194)  authorizing  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  project  from  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  to  Bayou  Dulac. 
La.  <  Bayous  Grand  Calllou  and  Le 
Carpe).  and  maintenance  of  the  Houma 
Navigation  Canal,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lowe  of  Louisiana  (for  hlmaelf  and  ICr. 
Ellzwdes).  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  C(Mzimlttee 
00  Public  Worka. 


INCREASE  THE  CHANNEL  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BETWEEN 
BATON  ROUGE.  LA.,  AND  NEW  OR- 
LEANS, LA. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellehder],  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  modification  of  the  existing  proj- 
ect for  the  Mississippi  River,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by 
providing  for  a  channel  40  feet  deen  and 
500  feet  wide  between  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

For  some  time  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  maintained  a  36-foot  channel  on 
the  Mississippi  River  between  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  channel  proceeds  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  southwest  pass  of  that 
river  and  through  the  southwest  pass  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Improvements  in 
modern  shipping  have  for  some  time  re- 
quired greater  depth  to  avoid  costly 
groundings  and  to  permit  fully  laden 
ships  of  the  world  to  enter  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  proceed  all  of  the  way 
to  the  port  of  Baton  Rouge. 

During  the  past  25  years  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  has  been  phenomenal.  Many  in- 
dustries, particularly  those  of  the  petro- 
chemical variety,  have  been  attracted 
to  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  and  the  in- 
tervMiing  area  between  Baton  Rouge  and 
New  Orleans,  by  the  unlimited  supply  of 
fresh  water  that  the  Mississippi  River 
affords  and  by  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  30  years  has  assured  such  industries 
that  their  plants  and  equipment  will 
not  be  subject  to  recurring  floods.  This 
increase  in  industrial  activity  has  in- 
creased the  need  for  full  40-foot  navi- 
gation on  this  stretch  of  the  Mississippi 
River  at  all  stages. 

The  Mississippi  River  carries  such  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  water  when  it 
passes  the  cities  of  Baton  Rouge  and 
New  Orleans  that  its  channel  nearly 
throughout  this  entire  area  is  sufficiently 
deep  and  no  work  will  be  required  to  ob- 
tain the  40-foot  depth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  only  three  crossings  in 
this  reach  of  the  river  that  will  require 
work  and  the  entire  cost  of  this  project 
will  amoimt  to  only  $357,000. 

In  view  of  the  need  that  already  ex- 
ists. I  recommend  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3195)  authorizing  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  project  for  the 
Mississippi  River,  Baton  Rouge  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  La,  in  the  interest  of 
navigation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe  of 
Louisiana  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Ellew- 
DEm>,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  ti- 
tle, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


DEFERRAL  OP  EXCISE  TAX  ON  AU- 
TOMOBILE REPLACEMENT  GLASS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence,  a  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  wholesale 
distributors  of  automobile  glass  as  manu- 
facturers for  purposes  of  the  tax  on 
automobile  parts  and  accessories.  This 
bill  has  been  prepared  and  ts  being  Intro- 
duced to  carry  out  the  third  of  10  recom- 
mendations contained  in  Senate  Report 
No.  1015  of  the  86th  Congress,  a  report 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
entitled  "Studies  of  Dual  Distribution: 
The  Flat-Glass  Industry." 

During  the  last  half  of  1958  and 
throughout  1959,  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Monop- 
oly, which  It  is  my  privilege  to  chair, 
conducted  an  intensive  study  of  com- 
petitive problems  of  Independent  flat- 
glass  dealers  and  distributors.  We  were 
especially — but  not  conclusively — con- 
cerned with  dual  distribution,  that  is, 
with  competition  by  manufacturers, 
through  their  own  stores,  with  inde- 
pendent customers  In  the  distributive 
trades. 

One  of  the  several  resi>ects  In  which 
we  concluded  that  the  manufacturer- 
owned  distribution  outlet  enjosrs  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  the  Independent 
di.<-tributor.  often  a  customer  of  the  same 
mnnufacturer.  was  in  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion. The  situation  was  briefly  but 
clearly  explained  lA.  page  86  of  a  staff 
report  which  was  appended  to  the  com- 
mittee's report,  as  follows: 

The  S-percent  Federal  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobile replacement  parts,  including  auto- 
glass  replacement  parts.  Is  psysble  at  tlie 
tune  of  the  ftrat  sale  by  a  manufacturer. 
Tlie  result,  In  dollars  and  cents.  Is  tiiat  an 
independent  distributor  or  dealer  who  buys 
from  a  glass  factory  and  maintains  a  normal 
auto-glass  Inventory  of  $100,000  always  has 
$8,000  of  his  working  capital  tied  up  In  the 
Federal  tax.  (The  tax  Is  not  reassessed  In 
subsequent  sales  and  Is  passed  on  to  the 
second  and  subsequent  t  jyers  below  the  fac- 
tory as  a  part  of  the  first  buyer's  costs.)  A 
PPG  warehouse  or  service  branch,  on  the 
other  hand,  competing  with  the  independ- 
ent distributor  or  dealer  and  maintaining 
the  same  $100,000  inventory,  has  no  com- 
parable tie-up  of  working  capital,  because 
the  auto  glass  in  that  case  Is  still  in  tlte 
ownership  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  tax 
Is  not  payable  until  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turer. Independent  distributors  for  Shat- 
terproof, holding  glass  on  consignment,  have 
the  same  advantage.  The  Independent  dis- 
tributor who  pays  for  his  inventory  when 
It  U  stocked  argues,  very  cogently,  that  his 
competitive  position  with  relation  to  the 
PPG  warehouse  and  the  Shatterproof  dis- 
tributor could  be  equalized,  as  to  this  one 
point,  by  amending  the  law  to  change  the 
time  of  payment  of  the  tax  from  the  time 
the  glass  Is  stocked  and  paid  for  to  the  time 
that  It  Is  sold.  This  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  second  , dealer)  purchaser, 
for  the  distributor  would  stUl  pay  the  tax 
and  pass  It  on  as  an  unspecified  cost;  the 
principal  effect  would  be  upon  the  Federal 
revenue,  which.  In  the  case  of  some  slow- 
moving  glass  parts,  might  wait  a  year  or 
more  for  an  item  to  nu>ve  out  of  a  dis- 
tributor's Inventory  and  the  tax  thereon  to 
become  payable. 

CONCLtTSTOH 

The  only  major  public-policy  question  In- 
volved In  this  fx-oposal  U  whether  the  dis- 
tributor taxpayer  or  the  Oovemment  should 
have  the  use  of  the  tax  money  during  the 
period  (which  Ls  an  average  of  about  4 
months)  that  auto  glass  parts  are  In  the 
distributor's  Inventory.  The  writer  believes 
this  question  should  be  rsaolved  in  the  dis- 
tributor's favor  and  the  law  amended.     In 
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19M  the  Congress  amended  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  give  PPO  (and  other  manu- 
facturers engaged  In  dual  distribution) 
greater  equality  of  excise  tax  treatment  with 
manufacturer  competitors  that  sell  only  to 
factory  buyers,  by  providing  that  the  con- 
structive price  at  which  goods  sold  by  a 
outnufacturer  at  wholesale  or  retail  shall  be 
regarded,  for  excise  tax  purpoaes,  as  the  fac- 
tory price.'  In  1960  the  Congress  moved  to 
give  gasoline  wholesalers  relief  from  a  com- 
plaint almost  on  all  fours  with  that  of  the 
glass  distributors.  By  section  301  (e)  of 
Public  Law  84-343.  80th  Congress,  enacted 
September  21.  1959.  gasoline  wholesale  dis- 
tributors who  agree  to  bond  their  stocXs  are 
permitted  to  defer  payment  of  the  Federal 
special  tax  on  gasollr.e  from  the  time  the 
gasoline  Is  purchased  until  the  time  It  Is  sold: 
further,  losses  In  Inventory  due  to  evapora- 
tion and  spillage  are  relieved  from  the  tax  ' 
In  1960.  It  Is  strongly  suggested,  the  tax- 
writing  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate should  carefully  consider  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Independent  auto  parts  distributors, 
particularly  auto  glass  'llstrlbutors.  for 
similar  treatment — that  Ls.  deferral  of  the 
time  of  payment  of  the  8-{>ercent  excise  tax 
from  the  time  the  parts  are  purchased  to  the 
time  they  are  resold,  with  an  exemption  for 
losses  due  to  breakage.  The  latter,  of  course. 
Is  a  considerable  factor  In  the  glass  Jobbing 
business. 

The  Individual  companies  referred  to 
in  this  quotation,  Mr.  President,  are  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Olass  Co.  and  Shatter- 
proof Glass  Corp.  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Olass  Is,  of  course,  the  largest  flat  glass 
manufacturer  in  the  country  and  a  prune 
example  of  dual  distribution.  Shatter- 
proof Olass  Corp.,  a  relatively  small  man- 
ufacturer of  automobile  glass,  was 
mentioned  only  because  of  its  practice  of 
placing  consigned  stocks  with  distrib- 
utors, a  practice  which  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  Llbbey-Owens-Pord 
Olass  Co. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going excerpt  from  the  staff  report,  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  at 
page  9  of  Senate  Report  No.  1015.  made 
the  following  recommendation. 

3.  The  tax -writing  commlttet-s  of  the 
House  and  Senate  should  give  early  and 
sympathetic  consideration  to  the  request  of 
Independent  flat  glass  distributors  for  an 
amendment  of  the  8-percent  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  replacement  auto  glass,  to 
change  the  time  of  payment  of  the  tax  from 
the  time  the  glass  is  stocked  to  the  time  it  Is 
sold  by  the  first  purchaser  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Such  an  amendment  would  not 
reduce  the  revenues  nor  shift  the  tax  burden 
from  one  level  of  distribution  to  another  It 
would  simply  equalize  the  tax  treatment  of 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Olass  warehouses  and  of 
Independent  distributors  who  receive  glass 
on  consignment,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
treatment  of  independent  distributors  who 
pay  for  their  glass  when  it  Is  stocked,  on  the 
other 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  today,  if 
favorably  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
would,  I  believe,  carry  out  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Small  Business 


Public  Law  85-859.  title  I  sec  115,  Sept 
2,  1958,  73  Stat  1279  ( 28  U  S  C  ,  sec  4216(b) 
I  19521 ) 

=  In   addition   to  the  cited  public   law.  see 
the    House    and    Senate    committee    reports 
covering   the   cited   section     Senate   Finance 
Committee.  S   Rept  903.  86th  Cong  .  1st  Se?s 
p    10:  and  House  Public  Works  rummlttee   H 
Rept    1120.  86th  Cong  .  1st  Seys     p    2:^ 


Committee  In  full.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  or  will  be  hurt  by  this  pro- 
posed legislation  and  i  anticipate  no 
serious  or  concerted  objection  to  it.  It 
is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  and  equity 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  favorably  re- 
ported and  enacted  during  this  session. 

Incidentally,  Mr  President,  I  might 
add  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  some- 
what different  approach  to  the  same  sort 
of  problem  that  Is  represented  by  H  R 
221.  a  bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
September  and  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Tliat  bill 
deals  with  the  manufacturer's  excise  lax 
on  tires  and  inner  tubes.  The  problem 
is  the  same  in  that  industry ;  the  in- 
equity is  the  same.  The  integrated 
manufacturer  does  not  pay  the  excise 
tax  on  the  tires  and  tubes  it  transfers 
to  its  own  stores  until  the  store  sells 
them.  The  Independent,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  pay  the  tax  when  he  takes 
the  tires  into  his  inventory.  H.R.  221 
would  remedy  the  situation,  brinn  parity 
of  treatment,  by  requiring  the  integrated 
manufacturer  to  pay  the  tax  when  he 
transfers  the  tires  from  factory  to  store 

I  acknowledge  that  this  equalizes  the 
tax  treatment  of  integrated  and  non- 
integrated  distribution  as  effectively  as 
deferring  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
independents'  taxes.  However,  the  chief 
benefit  desired  by  the  independent  is  to 
avoid  having  his  own  working  capital 
tied  up  in  onerous  taxes  on  inventory, 
not  just  to  achieve  some  sort  of  hypo- 
thetical parity  with  his  integrated  com- 
petitor. For  that  reason,  I  believe  the 
approach  taken  by  the  1958  gasoline  leg- 
islation, and  by  my  bill,  is  to  be  preferred, 
even  though  it  admittedly  represents 
collection  costs  and  proolems  that  are 
avoided  by  the  approach  of  H  R  221. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS  3196)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  whole- 
sale distributors  of  automobile  glass  as 
manufacturers  for  purposes  of  the  tax 
on  automobile  parts  and  accessories,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  STUDY  AND 
INVESTIGATION  OF  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  ITS 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  today  I  am  submitting  a  reso- 
lution the  purpose  of  which  is  to  author- 
ize a  full  and  complete  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  any  and  all  matters  relating 
to  the  administration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  any  of  its  agen- 
cies of.  first,  acreage  allotment  programs 
for  cotton  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, and.  second,  storage  programs 
for  grain  and  other  agricultural  com- 
mudities.  with  a  view  to  determining,  m 
the  case  of  each  such  program,  the  man- 
ner in  which  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  and  obligations  in 
dealing  with  persons  affected  by  or  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  such  programs. 


This  investigation  Is  particularly 
pointed  at  the  financial  traasACtioiui 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Mr.  BUlle 
Sol  E^stes,  of  Texas.  Since  a  preliminary 
inquiry  was  started  into  the  amazing 
financial  arrangements  of  Mr.  Estes  It  la 
significant  that  certain  high  offlclals  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
either  fired  or  suspended  by  the  Depart- 
ment under  charges  that  there  Is  strong 
evidence  of  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  investment 
which  the  US  Government  has  in  Its 
grain  storage  operations  and  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  acreage  allotments  al- 
ways being  administered  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmer,  the  Congress 
cannot  overlook  its  responsibility  to  In- 
vestigate thoroughly  any  suggestion  that 
there  may  have  been  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures, improper  allotments,  or  pos- 
sible conflicts  of  interest 

Although  the  activities  of  Mr.  BlUle 
Sol  Estes  might  well  be  the  focal  point 
for  an  Initial  investigation  the  problem 
IS  undoubtedly  much  broader,  and  there- 
fore the  resolution  has  been  drawn  in  a 
manner  to  provide  the  committee  ade- 
quate authority  to  explore  any  weak- 
nesses in  the  system 

Proper  administration  of  these  multl- 
billion-dollar  programs  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  integrity  of  our  whole  agricultura 
systom 

Unquestionably  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion IS  in  order 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  may  t>e  printed 
in  the  Rccord 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and,  without  objection. 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

The  re.solution  <S.  Res  331)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Porestry,  as  follows: 

Krtolird  That  the  Committee  on  Agrt- 
culture  and  Forestry  or  any  duly  authoriawl 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorised  under 
seciiuns  i34ia)  and  136  of  the  LeglaXatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  any  and  all  matters 
reUttng  to  the  administration,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  any  of  Ita 
agencies  of  ( 1 )  acreage  allotment  programs 
for  cotton  and  other  agricultural  comnuxll- 
ties,  and  i2i  storage  programs  for  grains  and 
other  agricultural  commixlltles.  with  a  view 
to  determining.  In  the  case  of  each  such  pro- 
gfHm  the  manner  in  which  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  discharged  their  duties  and  obligations 
m  dealing  with  persona  affected  by  or  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  such  programs 

Skc  2  TTie  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  rectimmendatlons  for  legislation 
as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31.  1963 

S«c  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
the  committee,  through  January  31.  19«8.  Is 
authorissed  to  ( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable:  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary hiisis.  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Providetl,  That 
the  minority  is  authorized  at  Its  discretion 
to  select  one  person  for  appointment,  and 
the    perwin   so   selected   shall    be    appointed 
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and  his  compensatlun  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adn>lnlsiratlon,  to  utilize  the 
rennbursable  service.',  infurmatlon.  raclUtles. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

SBC.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
tbiu     resolution,     which     shall     not     exceed 

$ .   shall    be  paid   from  the  contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Included  in  the  Record  two  ar- 
ticles from  today's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald;  one  entitled  "Cotton  Con- 
trols Under  Scrutiny"  and  the  other  en- 
titled "Agriculture  Official  Fired  In  Estes 
Ca.se  Inquiry." 

From  the.se  articles  It  can  be  seen  that 
grave  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
ci-rninK  the  operations  of  some  of  these 
programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cotton    Contbols   Unuer   Scri-tint 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 

The  Governments  cotton  allotment  pro- 
gram is  being  called  Into  question  in  the 
investigation  of  west  Texas  land  dealings  by 
financier  BlUle  Sol  £>tes. 

A  basic  element  underlying  this  Issue  Is 
the  fact  that  the  right  to  grow  cotton  Is 
more  valuable  than  cotton  land. 

The  Agriculture  Department  establishes 
cotton  quotas  based  on  legislation  approved 
by  Congress.  A  cotton  farmer  without  an 
allotment  cannot  market  his  crop  unless  he 
pays  a  severe  cosh  penalty. 

with  an  allotment  a  farmer  Is  guaranteed 
a  minimum  price  by  the  Government  for 
his  cotton. 

AS    IMPOKTAirr    AS    UilfO 

Throughout  the  South  and  Southwest  cot- 
ton allotments  are  as  great  a  prize  as  good 
homesteading  land  was  a  century  ago  In  the 
Midwest  and  West 

When  a  farm  is  sold,  the  cotton  allotment 
goes  with  it  Farmers  can  also  transfer  al- 
lotments from  one  piece  of  land  they  own  to 
another  tract  of  their  land. 

An  allotment  cannot  be  sold  by  Itself,  how- 
ever, or  transferred  to  land  not  owned  by 
the  farmer  who  was  given  the  original  allot- 
ment 

Many  allotments  become  available  when 
land  Is  taken  by  eminent  domain  for  high- 
ways, dams  or  other  projects.  These  allot- 
ments are  then  placed  in  a  pool  from  which 
they  can  be  taken  by  their  original  owners 
and  transferred  to  other  lands  owned  or  pur- 
chased by  them. 

AGENTS    raOM     TZXAS 

Agents  for  Estes  and  other  west  Texas 
landowners  have  traveled  throughout  the 
South  and  Southwest  seeking  out  cotton 
farmers  who  have  allotments  that  they  are 
nut  using. 

The  agente  offer  to  sell  to  the  farmers 
Irrigated  land  in  west  Texas  where  cotton 
can  be  grown  profitably.  Under  these  ar- 
rangements the  holders  of  the  allotments 
generally  must  agree  to  lease  back  the  land 
for  cotton  production  to  the  sellers  of  the 
land. 

Such  lease-back  arrangements  are  legal  as 
long  as  the  land  sales  are  genuine. 

In  the  case  of  Estes'  dealings  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  held  that  the  arrangements 
were  not  legal  becauM  no  downpayments 
were  required  and  because.  In  the  words  of 
a    Department   statement    Issued    yesterday, 


the  first  payment  "was  so  large  that  it 
appeared  unlikely  that  any  of  the  displaced 
owners  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  the 
payment." 

"The  contract  provided  an  escape  clause 
whereby  the  displaced  owner  could  recon- 
vey  title  to  the  land  If  he  failed  to  make 
the  first  payment,  '  the  statement  added. 
"and  he  could  thereby  escape  all  personal 
liability  under  the  contract. 

"He  would,  however,  be  entitled  to  keep 
the  first  year's  rental  payment  which  in 
effect  amounted  to  the  purchase  price  for 
the  cotton  allotment." 

ALLOTMENTS   TKANSFEBEO 

John  C.  Bagwell.  Agriculture  Department 
General  Counsel,  held  last  December  that 
cotton  allotments  were  tran.sferred  to  land 
owned  by  Estes  under  arrangements  that  did 
not  constitute  bona  fide  sales  of  the  land 

Estes  and  his  lawyers  have  argued  that  the 
land  deals  constituted  genuine  transfers  of 
ownership.  They  can  appeal  Bagwell  s  find- 
ings, and  Bagwell  said  yesterday  that  he 
expects  the  question  to  be  decided  eventually 
by  the  courts. 

West  Texas  land  became  valuable  for  cot- 
ton acreage  after  the  Pecos  River  was 
dammed  and  water  was  provided  for  irri- 
gating previously  arid  tracts. 

Tlie  land  is  sold  for  from  $150  to  $200  an 
acre.  Individual  cotton  allotments  obtained 
from  other  States  range  from  10  to  200  acres. 

The  first-year  payments  demanded  by 
Estes  of  the  purchasers  of  the  land  generally 
amounted  to  severail  thousand  dollars.  The 
land  was  supposed  to  be  paid  for  within  4 
years. 

The  owners  of  the  cotton  allotments  were 
usually  guaranteed  about  $50  an  acre  as 
their  share  of  the  cotton  grown  on  the  ir- 
rigated land. 

ACRICULTTTEB    OmCML     PnUTO     IN     EsTBB     CaSB 

Inquiht 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 

An  Agriculture  Department  official  was 
fired  yesterday  for  falling  to  make  himself 
available  for  questioning  about  his  relation- 
ship with  Texas  financier  Blllie  Sol  Estes. 

The  man.  William  E.  Morris,  is  the  second 
official  who  has  been  linked  with  Estes  to 
leave  the  Department  in  4  days. 

A  third  official.  James  T.  Ralph,  is  sched- 
uled to  testify  on  Friday  before  a  Texas  court 
of  inquiry  In  Dallas  on  his  relations  with 
Estes. 

TWO  tTNOn  INVESTIQATIOlf 

Two  Other  Department  employees  who  re- 
ceived commissions  from  associates  of  Estes 
are  under  Investigation  by  the  Department. 
They  are  Russell  E.  Dill  and  Harvey  B.  White 
of  Clinton.  Okla. 

Morris  was  an  assistant  to  Ralph,  who  was 
fired  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
2  months  ago  and  was  slated  to  become  an 
agricultural  attach^  In  Manila.  Morris  was 
brought  Into  the  Department  a  year  ago  by 
Emery  E.  "Red"  Jacobs,  who  resigned  on 
Friday  as  a  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Department's  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The  Texas  court  of  inquiry  into  Estes' 
activities  heard  testimony  that  Estes  took 
Jacobs  shopping  for  $245  suits  and  other 
expensive  clothing  in  the  fashionable 
Nleman-Marcus  store   in   Dallas. 

Ralph's  name  has  also  figured  in  the  court 
of  Inquiry's  testimony.  Estes.  once  named  as 
a  yo'ong  man  of  the  year  by  the  Junior 
chamber  of  commerce,  has  been  Indicted  for 
fraud  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  fertili- 
zer tanks. 

ANNOUNCED  AT  CONFEBXNCX 

The  dismissal  of  Morris  was  announced 
at  a  stormy  press  conference  by  Thomas  R. 
Hughes.  Executive  Assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   OrvlUe  L.  Freeman. 


Hughes  said  that  "Mr.  Morris  has  been  dis- 
missed •  •  •  principally  because  he  has  not 
made  himself  available"  for  questioning. 

Morris  was  questioned  last  Thursday  after- 
noon. Hughes  said,  and  on  Friday,  "took  a 
day  of  annual  leave."  Friday  night  Morris 
was  sent  a  registered  letter,  Hughes  added, 
"asking  that  he  keep  himself  available  for 
possible  questioning  Saturday  and  Sunday" 
and  report  to  the  Department  at  9  a.m. 
yesterday. 

When  a  Department  Investigator  went  to 
Morris'  home  at  3806  Basil  Road,  McLean. 
Saturday  night  Morris'  wife  told  the  Investi- 
gator that  Morris  was  not  at  home  and  that 
she  did  not  know  where  he  was. 

The  Investigator,  Hughes  continued,  stayed 
"in  the  vicinity  of  his  home"  (Morris")  untU 
about  midnight  Saturday  and  returned  Sun- 
day morning,  remaining  until  7  pjn.  Morris 
did  not  show  up  at  the  Department  yester- 
day, Hughes  added. 

ALLOTMENT    CONTROVntST 

Ei^tes  was  a  member  of  the  Department's 
cotton  advisory  committee.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  Depart- 
ment over  cotton  allotments  and  has  45,843,- 
000  bushels  of  Government  wheat,  mllo, 
bajlcy,  and  soybeans  In  Texas  warehouses 
that  he  owns. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  also  looking  In- 
to the  relationships  between  Estes  and  Mor- 
ris and  Jacobs. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Representative  Bob  Dole, 
Republican,  of  Kansas,  demanded  that  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  Investigate 
Estes'  relatlonslilps  with  the  Department. 

But  Representative  Harold  D.  Coolet. 
committee  chairman,  said  that  a  House  In- 
quiry was  not  needed  at  this  time  because 
it  would  "tend  to  confuse  and  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  those  conducting  investiga- 
tions." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  suggesting  an  Investiga- 
tion In  reference  to  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  hope 
that  investigation  not  only  win  go  into 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  wrongdoing  but  also  whether  or  not 
the  Department  of  Agrictilture  is  at- 
tempting to  change  the  economic  pattern 
of  the  country  by  transferring  activities 
from  one  section  of  the  coimtry  to 
other  sections. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1963— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
H.R.  10904,  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I 
am  privileged  to  have  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendments  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  [Messrs.  Javits 
and  Keathtg],  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
and  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  may  lie  at 
the  desk  until  the  close  of  business  to- 
day in  order  that  other  Senators  may 
joint  as  cosponsors  if  they  so  desire; 
and  that  the  amendments  then  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  al80  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared in  explanation  of  the  amendments 
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may  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  together  with  the  text  of  8.  2980. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  statement  and  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  and  the 
amendments  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  statement  and  bill  presented  by 
Mr.  Bush  are  as  follows: 
Statement  of  U.S.  Sknatok  Peescott  Bush 
I  have  Introduced  today  amendment*  to 
H  R.  10904,  the  Labor-HEW  approprlatlonB 
bill,  which  are  Intended  to  prohibit  Pederal 
payments  to  school  districts  unleea  they  a^n 
proceeding  In  good  faith  toward  full  com- 
pliance with  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  racial  discrimination  be  ended  In  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  appropriations  bill  would  provide  ap- 
proximately $348  million  In  Federal  funds 
for  payments  to  school  districts  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  the 
so-called  Impacted  areas  legislation. 

All  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color,  are  t-ixed  to  provide  these  funds  Yet 
a  substantial  amount  of  these  funds  will  be 
distributed  to  segregated  public  schools  un- 
less Congre.-w  acts  to  prevent  It 

I  regard  It  as  Immoral  to  tax  millions  of 
our  fellow  citlzen.s  for  the  support  of  .schoila 
from  which  their  children  are  barred  solely 
by  reason  of  their  race.  I  regard  It  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  good  government 
to  encourage  by  Federal  grants  continued 
defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decree  that 
segregation  must  be  ended  with  all  deliber- 
ate speed 

One  set  of  my  amendments  wou'.d  with- 
hold funds  from  a  local  educational  agency 
"unless  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EiJuoatlon 
and  Welfare  shall  have  determined  that  such 
agency  Is  proceeding  In  good  faith  toward 
full  compliance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  racial  discrimination  be 
ended  In  public  schools  " 

It  la  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  administration  on  this  problem  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  President's  repeated 
statements  during  the  1960  campaign  that 
discrimination  could  be  ended  "by  a  stroke 
of  the  Presidential  pen"  on  an  Executive 
order. 

Mr  Kennedy's  specific  reference  was  to 
discrimination  In  housing,  but  his  authority 
to  take  executive  action  against  discrimina- 
tion In  the  public  .schools  Is  even  more  firmly 
established  In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  that  segregated  schools  are  uncon- 
stitutional 

Yet  the  administration  has  not  acted  In 
either  Held  There  has  been  llpeervlce  to 
the  constitutional  doctrine  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  recently 
made  this  statement  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
forbids  governmental  action  that  discrimi- 
nates against  any  person  by  reason  of  his 
race,  creed,  or  color  This  Is  a  rule  of  law 
More  than  that.  It  Is  a  principle  of  morality  " 
Thoee  are  noble  words,  and  I  agree  heartily 
with  them.  But  the  Secretary  has.  in  effect 
nullified  them  by  contending  he  Is  bound 
by  statutory  law  rather  than  by  the  ConsU- 
tutlon  He  has  testified  that  executive  au- 
thority will  be  exhausted  by  his  proposal  Ui 
withhold  Public  Laws  815  and  874  funds 
from  segregated  schools  only  In  those  limited 
cases  where  such  schools  serve  children  liv- 
ing on  Federal  bases.  He  Intends  to  post- 
pone such  action  until  1903 

The  Secretary  has  challenged  Congress  to 
»ct. 


"Within  the  limited  authority  we  have." 
he  said,  "I  believe  we  are  discharging  our 
responsibilities.  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  face  up  to  the  responsibility 
which  Is  theirs  " 

Despite  his  call  upon  Congress  to  act.  the 
Secretary  has  opfxjsed  antidiscrimination 
riders  to  new  Federal  programs  and  has 
labeled  as  negative,  efforts  to  amend  ex- 
isting programs  to  bar  all  forms  of  discrim- 
ination on  penalty  of  losing  Federal  financial 
support 

I  cannot  accept  the  Secretary's  argument 
that  the  executive  branch  cannot  do  more 
and  that  Congress  should  not  act  In  any  way 
open  to  It  to  prevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  promote  segregation  And  I  find  his  rec- 
ommendations glaringly  Inconsistent  with 
his  declaration  on  legal  and  moral  grounds 
that  the  Constitution  fo.-bids  ^Dveninieiit.il 
action  that  discriminates  against  any  person 
by  reason  of  h;.i  race,  creed    or  color 

As  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  Con- 
stitution Is  part  of  every  one  )f  our  statutes 
For  a  Oovernment  "mclal  t.-)  say  that  he 
mu.st  obey  a  .st.iriite  which  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  !«  to  ignore  the  law. 
not  enforce  it 

So  my  first  .let  of  ampnclm»»ii's  Is  intended 
to  require  a  determination  by  the  executive 
branch  that  n  school  d!strl.-t  is  pr  weeding 
In  go(xl  faith  toward  de.segrpgiitlon  before 
It  becomes  eligible  to  r*»celve  FedenU  funds 
Such  amendments  Are  csspntlal.  in  my  view, 
because  of  the  Secretary's  statements  thHt  he 
lacks   discretion    under   existing   law 

I  am  advised  by  the  -Sena'e  Parliamentar- 
ian that  amendments  In  this  form  are  sub- 
ject to  a  point  ')f  -rder  as  belni?  !«»glslat!on 
on  an  appropriation  bill  In  the  Parlia- 
mentarian's view  they  imp'>se  an  additional 
duty  u[ion  the  .Secretarv 

With  that.  I  d:sa»rree  As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  It  IS  my  fi.'ni  belief  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  already 
imp<xses  that  duty 

The  second  set  of  ainendnipnts  I  have 
lntr<Kluced  would  lmp.*se  a  flat  prohibition 
against  the  disbursement  of  Federal  fiiruls 
to  any  I'^cal  educational  agency  which  op- 
erates and  maintains  segregated  public 
srhfi«)ls  ■  Under  the  .Senate  rule«  i  am 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian,  this  may 
well  be  construed  as  a  limitation,  rather 
than  legislation,  and  thus  not  subject  t.> 
a  point  of  order  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
call  up  these  amendments  only  If  the  first 
Bet  of  amendments  is  held  subject  to  a 
point  of  order 

I  would  prefer  to  pnx-eed  by  affirmative 
legislation  I  am  privileged  t->  l)e  a  cospon- 
sor  with  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  |  Messrs  Javits  and  KxAriN<.  |  and 
other  Senators  of  S  2980.  which  Is  Intended 
to  Implement  recommendations  of  the  U  S 
CommLsslon  on  Civil  Rights  for  pn.>grea8  In 
the  desegregation  of  public  ach(X>ls  This 
bin.  introduced  with  bipartisan  supjwrt. 
would  provide  flnancla;  and  te».-hnlcal  as- 
sistance to  facllltJite  de.segrega'lon  of  public 
schools  and  would  restrict  Federal  financial 
aid  for  segregated  public  s<-h  «.ia  and  in- 
stitutions   )f   higher   learning 

However  becaii.se  I  am  highly  doubtful 
that  this  bill  will  be  re;>..rted  to  the  Senate 
floor  In  the  present  session,  the  proposed 
amendments  t^i  H  R  11)904  a[>j)e«r  to  be  the 
only  practical  way  in  which  to  bring  this 
Issue  to  a  decision 

3  2980 
Be  (t  '-niirfd  hy  r'f  Srnati'  and  Hfu^e  o/ 
Rfpresentativen  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  \n  Congrei^  ai^emhled  TTiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Equality  of 
Educatl<jn   Act  of   1962  " 

TTTl.E    I        DrSECRCCAnoN     PIAN.S 

Sk-  101  For  pvjrposes  if  rhls  title  and 
titles   II    III    and    IV   of  this   Act - 

lai  The  term  desegregation'  me.ms  the 
asslgimient    >t  all  students  to  public  schools 


irrespective  of  their  race  or  color.  No  •■- 
sit;nment  system  In  which  race  or  color  Is  a 
factor  In  the  initial  assignment  of  student* 
to  particular  public  schools  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  achieved  desegregation  even  thovigh 
placement  or  other  tests  or  transfers  or  other 
options  may  t>e  available  to  change  such 
assUnment 

(b)  The  term  "public  school"  means  any 
elementary  or  secondary  educational  institu- 
tion operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  governmental  agency  within  a 
State,  or  ojierated  principally  or  substantially 
from  or  through  the  use  of  governmental 
funds,  or  funds  derived  from  a  fovern- 
rnenUU  source 

ic)  The  term  sch>)ol  tx>ard"  means  any 
agency  or  agenclfs.  the  members,  agents. 
iiiKl  employees  thereof,  and  any  other  person 
or  fx-rsons,  authorized  to  determine,  contrcjl. 
or  direct  the  institutions,  structures,  or 
places  at  which  particular  students  are  as- 
.si^jued    to   or   attend    public    sch(X)l. 

Ill  I  The  term  first-step  compliance" 
tne.ins  the  affording  of  desegregated  educa- 
tion to  a  substantial  numt>er  of  students  at 
e.^ch  public  school  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  sch'Nil  board 

le)  riip  term  .Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retiiry  of  Health    Educatli^n.  and  Welfare 

Sec  1U2  Every  school  tx>ard  which,  on 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has 
failed  to  achieve  desegregation  of  all  public 
schools  wlihm  lt.->  Juri.sdlctlon.  shall  adopt  a 
(l'-s»'greK'.aion  plan  as  provided  In  section 
lo.j  and  shall  file  such  plan,  within  one 
hunilrtHl  and  eluhty  days  after  the  date  of 
eiiii  tmcnt  of  this  Act    with  the  .Secretary 

.Sec  III)  ENPfV  deseicregHtton  plan  re- 
quired under  section  lO'J  shall 

I  1  I  provide  for  achlevini?  desegregation  of 
all  public  schools  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  s<-hool  board  with  all  deliberate  sr>eed. 
pursu.iir  to  a  schedule  .setting  forth  the 
lime  when  and  the  manner  in  which  desegre- 
gitlon  Is  to  be  achieved  for  each  class,  grade. 
"chool,  and  di.strlct  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of   the  sch.xil   board  Involved     and 

i2i  provide  f.ir  at  least  flrat-step  com- 
pliance not  later  than  the  commencement 
of  the  first  school  year  which  begins  after 
the  submission  of  such  plan 

.See  104  Every  school  board  required  to 
adopt  a  desegregation  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lOJ  shall  forthwith  Implement  the 
same  In  a<:c«)rdance  with  Its  terms  Imme- 
diately upon  Its  adoption  and  thereafter 
continue  lu  Implementation  In  good  faith 
and  with  all  deliberate  speed  until  desegre- 
gation is  fully  achieved  In  all  pubic  schools 
within  Its  Jurisdiction 

Sec  105  Whenever  any  school  board  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  title  loses 
or  relinquishes  any  of  lis  authority  over 
public  schi»)ls  formerly  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion or  Its  authority  to  assign  students  to 
sch.«>ls  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the  duties 
prescribed  in  this  title  shall  Immediately 
devolve  upon  the  person  or  persons  to  wbotn 
su.h  authority  h.is  been  transferred  or  re- 
Il.'u|ulshe<l 

8ei-  106  Wherever  l>ecause  of  overlapping 
or  Complementary  Jurisdiction,  more  than 
one  school  board  Is  subject  to  the  require- 
ments »f  this  title  with  r«««pect  to  the  same 
.sch(«>ls  or  studenU.  the  bcMirds  concerned 
shall  exercise  their  obligations  hereunder 
J  >lntly 

Sec  107  The  requirements  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  public 
schfKjl  which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  Is  subject  to  a  court  order  providing 
for  or  approving  a  desegregation  plan  for 
such  public  school 

Sec  108  lai  In  the  event  that  a  school 
boHrd.  or  Its  successor  as  provided  In  section 
105  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  title 
has  violated  any  of  the  obligations  prescribed 
herein  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  ir.Hti'ute  for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
St., res  iti  the  US    district  court  for  the  dls- 
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trlct  wherein  such  schcxjl  board  or  it..-  tiic- 
cessor  Is  located  or  meets,  a  civil  action  or 
other  proceeding  for  preventive  relief  In- 
cluding an  application  for  an  Injunction  or 
other  order,  against  such  school  board  or  Its 
successor  The  court  In  which  such  action 
1.S  instituted  is  authorized,  upon  finding  that 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  this  title,  with- 
out UmlUitlon  upon  the  grant  of  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  require  the  school  board  or 
its  successor.  (1)  to  adopt  and  Implement 
a  plan  of  school  desegregation  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  (2)  to  imple- 
ment any  other  school  desegregation  plan 
which  the  court  may  find  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  or  (3)  to  issue  such  other  orders  and 
grant  such  other  relief  as  will  most  expedi- 
tiously achieve  first-step  compliance  and  de- 
segregation with  all  deliberate  speed  in  the 
public  schools  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
sch'Kil  b<mrd  or  Its  successor. 

(bi  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
suites  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  proceed- 
ings Instituted  under  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  exercise  the  same  w^lthout  regard  to 
whether  any  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies that  may  be  provided  by  law  shall  have 
been  exhausted,  and  In  a  manner  calculated 
to  achieve  desegregation  In  accordance  with 
the  requiremenu  of  thu  title. 
title  ii  okants  to  .school  boards  and  local 
governments  to  FAciLrTATE  desegregation 
Sec  201  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  desegregation  plan  submitted 
to  him  by  a  school  board  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102  meets  the  requirements  of  title  1 
he  Is  auth<jrlzed.  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  carrying  out  of  any  such  desegrega- 
tion plan  and  upon  receipt  of  application 
therefor,  to  make  grants  to  such  school 
board,  or  to  the  Itxral  government  having 
authority  to  provide  funds  for  such  school 
biiard,  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  he  de- 
termines to  be  reasonably  necessary  for — 

(  1  I  employing  si>eclallsts  in  problems  In- 
cident Ui  desegregation,  and  providing  other 
assistance  Xci  develop  understanding  by  par- 
ents. 8cho<ilchildren  und  the  general  public 
of  desegregation  in  order  to  reduce  the  jxm- 
sibillty  of  community  hostility  or  resistance 
t<j  desegregation: 

(2  I  prt>vidlng  in-service  training  t^)  teach- 
ers, guidance  counselors,  and  other  school 
pers<tnnel  for  dealing  with  problems  Incident 
to  desegregation,  and 

i3)  establishing  programs  designed  to 
identify  and  assist  teachers  who  are  handl- 
capj>ed  In  their  professional  endeavors  as 
a  result  cjf  inferior  training  or  educational 
opportunity,  and  to  Identify  and  assist  tal- 
ented and  able  students  who  are  bandl- 
capjied  In  their  scholastic  efforts  as  a  result 
of  Inferior  educational  opjxsrtunlty. 

Sec  202  The  Secretary  Is  further  author- 
ized, for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
carrying  out  of  desegregation  in  accordance 
with  any  desegregation  plan  provided  or  ap- 
proved by  a  court,  or  of  carrying  out  desegre- 
gation by  any  other  school  board  not  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  title  I,  to  make  grants 
to  8ch(X)l  boards,  and  local  governments,  to 
assist  In  meeting  coets  he  determines  to  be 
rea8<^)nably  necessary  for  the  purp>oees  enu- 
merated In  section  201. 

Sec  203  Each  application  made  for  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  provide  such  detailed 
breiikdown  of  the  measures  for  which  finan- 
cial iLssistance  Is  sought  u£  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe  Each  grant  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  In  such  amounts  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
t.try  shall  prescribe,  except  that  a  grant  may 
be  made  only  on  condition  that  the  applicant 
will,  during  the  fx-rlod  for  which  the  grant 
is  made,  expend  for  the  same  purp>ose  or 
P'lrpcvses  fur  which  the  grant  Is  made  an 
amount  of  \x.s  own  funds  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  grant  In  determining 
whether  to  make  a  grant,  and  In  fixing  the 


amount  thereof  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions on  which  it  will  be  made,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
available  for  grants  under  this  title  and  the 
other  applications  which  are  pending  before 
him;  the  financial  condition  of  the  applicant 
and  the  other  resources  available  to  It;  the 
nature,  extent,  and  gravity  of  its  problems 
Incident  to  desegregation;  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  finds  relevant. 

Sec.  204.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  No  payment  of  a 
grant  shall  be  made  to  any  school  board,  or 
to  the  local  government  having  authority  to 
provide  funds  for  such  school  board,  after 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  on 
which  a  desegregation  plan  was  submitted 
by  such  school  board  under  section  102,  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  school  board  subject  to  a  de- 
segregation plan  provided  or  approved  by  a 
court,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from 
the  date  on  which  the  court  provided  or  ap- 
proved such  detegregatlon  plan,  or.  In  the 
case  of  any  other  school  board  not  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  title  I,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  five  years  from  the  date  on  which 
a  program  of  desegregation  was  begun  by 
such  school  board. 

Sec  205.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  In  process  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  stuns,  not 
exceeding  $40,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  making  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE    III technical   ASSISTANCE   BY    SECRETAKT 

or    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARE    WITH 
RESPECT  TO  DESEGREGATION  PROBLEMS 

Sec  301  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
receipt  of  application  therefor,  to  give  tech- 
nical assistance  to  school  board  eligible  for 
as.«lstance  under  title  II,  and  to  local  non- 
profit organizations  In  the  communities 
served  by  such  school  boards,  In  training 
school  personnel  and  community  leaders  in 
techniques  useful  In  solvlpg  desegregation 
problems,  including  training  and  other  as- 
sistance In  establishing  horqe  study  programs 
for  academically  and  culturally  handicapped 
students.  Such  technical  aEslstance  may  be 
given  to  any  such  school  board,  or  local  non- 
profit organization,  whether  or  not  such 
school  board  or  the  local  government  having 
authority  to  provide  funds  for  such  school 
board  has  applied  for  or  received  a  grant 
under  title  II. 

Sec.  302.  Technical  assistance  authorized 
by  section  301  may  be  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purf>oses  of  such  section. 
No  technical  assistance  shall  be  given  to  any 
school  board,  or  to  any  local  nonprofit  organ- 
ization in  the  ccMnmunity  served  by  such 
school  board,  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  tbe  date  on  which  a  desegrega- 
tion plan  was  submitted  by  such  school 
board  under  section  102,  or,  In  the  case  of  a 
school  board  subject  to  a  desegregation  plan 
provided  or  approved  by  a  court,  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  court  provided  or  approved  such 
desegregation  plan,  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  school  board  not  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  title  I,  after  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  date  on  which  a  program 
of  desegregation  was  begun  by  such  school 
board. 

TITLE    rv — LOANS    TO   SCHOOL    BOARDS    AND    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
receipt  of  application  therefor,  to  make 
loans — 

(1 )    to  any  school  board.  If  he  finds  that — 

(A)    part  or  all  of  the  funds  which  would 

otherwise  be  available  to  such  Bcbool  board 

have  been  withheld  or  withdrawn  by  action 

of    the   State   or    local    government   because 


of  the  desegregation,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
of  one  or  more  schools  under  tbe  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  school  bofu'd;   and 

(B|  such  school  board  has  authority  to 
receive  and  ezi>end  the  proceeds  of  such 
loan;  or 

(2)  to  any  local  government  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  any  school  board 
operates.  If  he  finds  that — 

(A)  part  or  all  of  the  funds  of  such  local 
government  which  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  such  school  board  have  been  withheld 
or  withdrawn  by  action  of  the  State  because 
of  the  desegregation,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of 
one  or  more  schools  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  school  board;  and 

(B)  such  local  government  has  authority 
to  rtx;eive  such  loan  and  to  make  the 
proceeds  thereof  available  for  the  use  of  such 
school  board. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Loans  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  401  to  any  school 
board  or  local  government  only  If  he  Is 
satisfied  that  ihe  proceeds  of  such  loans  will 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  withheld  or  withdrawn  would  other- 
wise be  used,  and  that  such  purposes  are 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  school  system  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  school  board. 

(b)  Loans  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  401  to  any  school  board  or 
local  government  only  If  he  la  satisfied  that 
funds  cannot  be  borrowed  by  such  scbocd 
board  or  local  governnjBnt.  as  the  case  may 
be,  from  private  financial  institutions. 

Sec.  403.  Any  loan  under  section  401  shall 
be  made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
Any  such  loan  shall  be  repaid  within  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  after  the 
funds  withheld  or  withdrawn  are  restored 
to  the  school  board  or  local  government  con- 
cerned, or  after  funds  are  available  to  such 
school  board  or  local  government  by  bor- 
rowing  from    private    financial    Institutions. 

Sec.  404.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  making  loans  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE    V — ASSISTANCE    BT   COMMISSION    ON    CIVEL 
RIGHTS  TO   FACILITATE  DESEGREGATION 

Sec  501.  Part  I  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1957  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
104  the  following  new  section: 

" Add.itional  duties  of  the  Commission 
"Sec.   104A.  In  addition  to  the  duties  Im- 
posed by  section  104(a),  the  Commission  Is 
authorized — 

"(1)  to  collect  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion concerning  programs  and  procedures 
used  by  school  districts  In  the  various  States 
to  achieve  an  organization  and  operation  of 
their  schools  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional requirements.  Including  data  as  to  the 
known  effects  of  such  programs  and  pro- 
cedures on  the  quality  of  education  and  to 
the  costs  of  such  programs  and  procedures; 
and 

"(2)  to  establish  an  advisory  and  concilia- 
tion service  to  assist  local  school  officials  in 
developing  desegregation  plans  designed  to 
meet  constitutional  reqtalrements  and  local 
conditions,  and  to  attempt  to  mediate  and 
conciliate  disputes  between  school  officials 
and  school  patrons,  upon  the  request  of 
either,  relating  to  desegregation  of  schools. 
Including  proposed  plans  for  desegregation 
and  the  Implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  already  In  operation." 

TTTLX  VI RESTRICTIONS  ON  RDEEAI.  FINANCIAL 

AID     FOR    SEGREGATED     PTTBLIC    SCHOOLS,    COL- 
LEGES, AND  UNIVEBSnTES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  program 
providing  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
for  elementary  or  secondary  education  in 
public  schools,  the  amount  of  such  grant- 
in-aid  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State  shall 
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b«  r«tf  uc«d  In  ■ceordanc*  with  th»  provMons 
of  till*  Mctloa  If  tlM  bMd  of  th«  PB«arAl  de- 
'partment  or  Mflsacy  admlnlitwing  racH  pro- 
gram dowln— .  ftt  the  tlm*  of  d»t«r»lntan 
the  •mouBt  of  auch  p-»Bt-lB-aitf  for  aueli 
year.  Uimt  th«  public  elemcntAry  or  Moond- 
U7  Mhoela  of  any  looal  •duoatloaal  H**«7 
la  raah  Stat*  ar«  ap«r»t«d  In  •u«h  a  noaa- 
n«r  M  to  Mgrvfal*  pupil*  of  any  nMa  or 
color.  If  t&o  lMa4  of  nMh  4«parlM«n«  or 
I  at  MMto  ttOM  mat  all  leoal 
la  Bttofe  Mat*  praotloo 
fttioa  in  tlM  oporattoa  of  nach 
Mhoel*.  ttan  •uota  graat-Ui-aM  ahall  only  b« 
50  par  oontura  of  tha  amount  it  would  bava 
bMn  but  for  th«  prorlaloaa  of  thla  Motion. 
If  tbo  baad  of  raob  dopartmant  or  aganoy 
datarmtaaa  at  suoh  tlm*  that  on*  or  mora 
looai  aduoatlooal  afanolaa  In  mioh  Stat*  haT« 
iQltlatad  a  program  of  daaagragatlon,  or  do 
not  practtea  wgragatlon.  in  tha  oparatloa  of 
■ueb  Khooto.  than  lueh  grant-in-aid  ahall 
b*  50  par  eantum  of  tha  amount  U  would 
hav*  baan  but  for  tha  provUlona  of  this 
•aettoo.  plus  tuoh  proportion  of  tha  remain- 
Ing  SO  par  eantum  aa  tha  number  of  pupila 
anrollad  In  the  public  elementary  and  mc- 
ondary  aehooia  of  all  the  local  educaUonal 
Ntenotaa  which  bare  InltUted  a  program  of 
daeegregatlon.  or  do  not  practice  aegragatlon. 
baar*  to  the  number  of  pupila  enrolled  In  all 
the  puhUc  elementary  and  aeooadary  acboola 
In  auch  State. 

(b)  Par  the  purpoaee  of  thla  aeetlon — 
(1)    the    term   "loaal   edUoaUonal   a#ancy" 

meana  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
conatltuted  local  school  authority  bavloti 
admlnlatrative  control  aad  direction  of  pub< 
He  elementary  or  wcond.u'y  achoola  In  a  city. 
county,  township,  tchool  district,  or  politi- 
cal subdlvlalon  In  a  State:  and 

(3)  eiuolhnenta  shall  be  determined  on 
the  baala  of  the  Uteat  reliable  flgu/ee  avail- 
able to  the  dcp^xTtment  or  agency  head  con- 
cerned. 

(c)  Nothing  In  thia  MCtion  shail  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency. 
oiScer.  or  employee  of  the  United  Statee  to 
exercise  any  directiuu.  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  Instruc- 
tion, administration,  or  peraonnel  of  any 
educational  institution  or  school  system 

Sac.  a©2  fa)  No  Federal  department  or 
agency  shall  m.ike  any  grant  or  loan  to  any 
publicly  controlled  college  or  university  un- 
leea  aatlsfactory  proof  is  lubmttted  to  the 
head  of  such  department  or  afireney  that  such 
college  or  university  doee  not  diacrtminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  coiur.  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  In  iccpptlng  studente  for  en- 
rollment 

(b)  Nothing  la  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorl?e  any  department,  agency, 
ofllcer.  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exerclae  aiiy  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  Instruc- 
tion, administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  Institution  or  school  syatem. 
Tm.a  yii — raoTBcrioif  or  ufsiviiKJaLa  raoic 
BoOILT   uaaM 

Sec  701  Th*"  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
Ixed  to  take  auch  action  as  may  be  neeesaary 
to  protect^ 

( 1 )  the  member*  of  any  aehool  board  hav- 
ing under  Ite  jurledtetk>n  one  or  more  publlo 
schoola  which  are  deeegregated  or  In  which 
daeegregatlon  haa  been  oommenoed; 

(2)  the  offlclals,  teachers,  and  other  em- 
ployeee  of  any  public  school  which  ia  desegre- 
gated or  In  which  deeegregatlon  haa  been 
comraenoed.  or  of  any  pubMe  school  system 
of  which  any  such  publle  aeheol  Is  a  part: 

O)  ehUdren  attending  any  auch  publle 
school  and  the  parenta  of  auch  ehlldrea;  and 

(4)  any  other  IndtT  dwal  aanlatliig  any 
such  member,  any  aucb  oHelal.  teaober.  or 
other  employee,  or  any  auah  ebUd  or  parauv. 
from  phyaloal  Injury  aad  from  baraaaaent, 
intimidation,  or  reprlaal  by  any  yareon  or 
group  of  pcraoos. 


tTTLa  TUT — aj»KU4L  ecwoot.  auavETa 

9kc  801  "Hie  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  conduct  an  annual 
aurrey  to  determine  the  number  and  ethnic 
claarlflcatlon  of  studenta  enrolled  In  all  pub- 
lic educational  institutions  In  the  United 
Statea.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
publlah  each  year  data  obtained  from  each 
annual  surrey  letting  forth  tha  number  and 
ethnic   clasalflcatlon   of  studente   enrolled — 

(1)  In  all  publle  educational  Inatltutlons 
In  each  State, 

(3)  In  each  elementary  and  aecondary 
publls  educational  inatltutlon  in  each  school 
diatrlet.  and  the  totala  for  each  school  dla- 
trict.  and 

(S)  In  each  public  Inatltutlon  of  hifher 
education  In  each  State 

Tm.c  IX — MiacxLLANioua  raovuiOMa 
8xc.  901.  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  any  remediee  already  aaiat- 
Ing  for  the  protection  or  snforcemant  of 
rlghta  Kuaranteed  by  tha  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  Statee.  nor  to  prevent 
any  Individual  or  private  organization  from 
acting  to  enforce  or  safeguard  any  constitu- 
tional right  in  any  manner  now  ur  here- 
after permitted  by  law. 

Src  002  If  any  provision  of  thla  Act  or 
the  appllcntion  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  la  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  thla  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
i.lher  than  those  to  which  It  Is  held  invalid, 
.-.hnll    nit   b^   RfTpoted   th»r»hy 

fl»r  003  There  are  authorlred  to  be  .\p- 
pr'prli'ed  .such  .sums  as  may  he  nere^a.iry 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla  Act 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  ainondment.  for  printing 
under  the  rules,  to  H  R  10904.  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  re- 
.sult  of  which  Will  be  to  bar  the  u-'.e  of 
Federal  funds  to  hospitals  which  main- 
tain segrekrated  facilities  or  diacrinuna- 
tion  on  the  j^roiind  of  race,  creed,  or 
color 

The  cosponsurs  of  the  amendment  are 
my  colleague  from  Nt-w  York  ;Mr  Keat- 
iNol,  tlie  Senator  from  ILtnoia  i  Mr. 
UoucLASl,  the  Senator  from  Peiuibylva- 
ma  I  Mr  Scott  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr  Bustr  I ,  who  thi.s  mom- 
ini?  Is  submitting  another  amendment  of 
tl:r  .same  kind  to  the  same  bill,  rel.iting 
to  impacted  school  area."* 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  rather  unique 
situation.  The  Hill-Burton  Act,  wluch 
this  proposal  is  intended  to  aid.  and 
which  deals  with  construction  of  hos- 
pital«,  still  has  within  it  the  old  separate- 
but-equal-facUltle.s  formula,  which  waa 
ruled  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Brown  case  in  1954  with  respect  to 
school  desegregation. 

Here  we  must  have  an  affirmative  act 
by  Congress  in  order  to  cancel  out  a  situ- 
ation where  segregation  is  permitted  by 
our  law  It  IS  an  anomaly,  and  there- 
fore unthinkable.  Allliough  normally  I 
am  not  favorable  to  having  riders  on  ap- 
propriation blll5,  I  feel  justified  In  acting 
in  this  way.  because  It  Is  the  br.«!t  and 
most  direct  way  to  deal  wiih  thi.s  anach- 
ronLsm. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  this  type  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination exists  and  l.s  vicious,  because 
my  own  office  made  a  survey  which  in- 
dicates it  is  widespread  m  many  areas  of 
tha  South.  There  is  litigation  pending 
in  Orangeburg.  S.C,  m  which  allegatiuiis 
are  oiado  oX  segregation  of  Negro  pa- 


tlenus  and  discrimination  againgt  them. 
The  suit  relates  to  doctors  as  well  u 
patients. 

I  very  much  hope,  therefore.  CongroM 
will  take  the  earlleat  opportunity  to  oor« 
rect  the  anomaly  In  the  Hill -Burton  Act 
by  barring  uae  of  funds  for  seffrvfatod 
hoepltal  facilities  The  Supreme  Court 
has  certainly  given  us  the  law  very 
clearly  on  that  point. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  prinUKl,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions 

Mr  KEATINO  Mr,  President,  X  am 
glad  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  tha 
amendments  ofTered  earlier  today  by  my 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  ConnaoUout 
I  Mr  ButMl  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Yark  I  Mr  JavitsI  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
FVderal  funds  for  racially  segregated 
school  and  hoepltal  facilities. 

Such  amendments  should  not  Im 
nocea->ary  to  put  an  end  to  vast  outlays 
of  public  revenues  to  promote  or  main- 
tain unconatituUonal  practices.  Psderal 
s.Trantn  for  segrefrated  facllltlee  are  no 
more  laskful  than  State  grants  for  such 
facilities  In  my  opinion,  it  is  imtenabla 
to  suKKest  that  the  Prendent  is  power- 
less to  order  a  termination  of  such 
::ranta 

The  President  has  expressed  In  many 
ways  his  deep  jier^nnal  interest  in  secur- 
ing equal  iu.sticr  for  all  Ameilcans,  He 
has  failed,  however,  to  use  his  broad 
ext-cuLive  powers  to  halt  Federal  inveat- 
menUt  of  billions  of  tax  dollars  in  segrc- 
i.:aled  8Cho<jls,  hospitals,  and  other 
proK  rams 

Ttiere  are  many  precedents  for  execu- 
tive action  The  Department  of  Interior 
requires  nondiscrimination  agreements 
la  sales  of  Federal  lands  for  recieaUonal 
purposes  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Ilank  Hoard  prohibits  member  banks 
f)  )m  di-^^r:minat:iij,'  in  the  making  of 
loans  Dl.scriminatlon  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  employment  under  Oov- 
ernm-nt  contracts  is  prohibited  by 
Kxeeutive  order  Only  tlie  Department 
(if  H-alLli,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
tinies  to  lixsist  that  the  Constitution  is 
not  a  part  of  its  enabling  leirislation 

The  Constitution  makes  no  exception 
fur  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  any  other  Federal 
agency.  If  it  prohibits  discriminatory 
governmental  action — as  it  .surely  docs — 
these  agencies  have  no  choice  but  to 
obey  it.s  commands,  no  matter  what  ac- 
tion Congress  eventually  takes  on  the 
amendmenus  offered  today 

The  rtKjuirements  of  tlie  Constitution 
could  not  be  more  plain,  but  this  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  cases  m  which  there 
l.s  a  lepal  wror.K  without  a  legal  remedy. 
The  DejMu-tment  of  Justice  or  an  ag- 
(jrleved  cltl?>en  can  protest  In  the  courts 
a/alnst  the  u.se  of  tax  moneys  by  the 
States  to  violate  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
neither  can  hail  Secretary  RiblcofT  be- 
fore tlie  courts  for  a  redress  of  rights. 
Last  year  I  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  authorized  re- 
course to  the  Federal  courts  in  such 
cases  I  continue  to  believe  that  such 
Kcneral  legislation  Is  pi-eferable  to  at- 
tempts to  attach  limited  riders  to  spe- 
cific   bills.     But    the    Department    of 
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Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  objected 
to  my  proposal,  and  it  was  defeated  In 
the  Senate.  If  the  President  continues 
to  refuse  to  direct  a  change  in  policy  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  amendments  such  as  those 
offered  today  are  the  only  alternative. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  shown  little  desire  to 
conform  its  programs  to  the  require- 
ments of  equal  protection.  Whatever 
measures  it  has  adopted  reflecting  such 
requirements  have  been  adopted  reluc- 
tantly and  enforced  halfheartedly. 

We  should  give  up  trying  to  deal  with 
this  problem  through  the  Department 
and  assign  to  the  reorganized  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  the 
responsibility  for  assuring  that  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programa  respect  constitu- 
tional guarantees.  This  Committee  now 
has  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  employ- 
ment and  employment  under  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Giving  it  authority 
over  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
would  be  a  logical  and  useful  extension 
of  Its  jurisdiction. 

If  the  President  uses  his  powers  ef- 
fectively, there  will  be  no  need  ever  to 
confront  Congress  with  the  amendments 
oflered  today  If  the  President  fails  to 
act.  then  the  obligation  will  devolve  upon 
Conpress  to  make  certain  that  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  is  not  used  to  finance  vio- 
lations of  the  fundamental  law. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  been  Informed  that  there 
was  to  be  consideration  today  of  S.  495. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  It  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
offer  amendments  to  that  legislation,  and 
one  has  been  printed  and  is  presently  at 
the  desk. 

It  is  my  feeling  that,  before  any  legis- 
lation is  enacted  to  dispose  of  funds  pres- 
ently being  held  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  American  citizens  whose 
property  was  taken  by  Germany  or  Ja- 
pan, or  who  suffered  injuries  from  Ger- 
many or  Japan,  should  be  entitled  to 
have  their  claims  satisfied.  Certainly, 
before  the  assets  of  enemy  nationals 
seized  by  this  Government  is  returned  to 
those  nationals,  those  who  have  claims 
against  the  foreign  governments  should 
have  them  fully  satisfied. 

Accordingly,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
approach  of  trying  to  pass  legislation 
to  care  for  those  who  were  enemy  na- 
tionals at  the  time  of  the  last  war  was 
a  matter  of  placing  the  cart  before  the 
hor.se  The  first  obligation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  to  look  after  those  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  suffered  very 
great  injuries  or  whose  property  was 
Uken  from  them  by  enemy  action  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  who  have  claims  which 
probably  should  be  recognized. 

The  proper  procedure  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  proposed  legislation  such  as 
S  2618,  which  is  presently  on  the  calen- 
dar—but which  I  might  say,  lacks  the 
payment  provisions — in  order  to  see  that 
the  funds  will  be  made  available  for  the 
I>aying  of  of  claims  of  American  citizens. 


Accordingly,  I  have  drawn  up  an 
amendment,  which  Is  at  the  desk,  as  a 
substitute  for  8.  495,  as  amended  In 
committee,  and  which  was  to  be  called 
uf>  today.  In  the  event  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  substitute  failed. 
I  had  in  mind  offering  the  same  amend- 
ment as  an  addition  to  8.  495,  as  amend- 
ed by  committee  and  reported  to  the 
8enate.  In  either  case,  my  amendment 
assures  that  those  who  are  entitled  to 
have  their  claims  adjudicated  and  paid 
might  have  a  fund  toward  which  they 
could  look,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  Americans  who  should  first  be 
cared  for.  before  the  United  States  un- 
dertakes to  restore  property  to  people 
who  were  enemy  nationals  at  the  time, 
and  to  whom  this  Government  has  no 
obligation,  but  to  whom  the  German 
Government,  by  treaty,  has  well  ac- 
knowledged its  obligation. 

8o  I  shall  offer  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  8.  495  If  it  is  called  up,  and  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  I  offer  today  be 
printed  and  lie  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 


RAILROAD  MERGER  MORATORI- 
UM—ADDITIONAL SPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3.  1962,  I  introduced  S.  3097.  which 
is  legislation  designed  to  defer  decisions 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  respect  to  major  rail  merger  appli- 
cations until  December  31,  1963.  in  order 
that  Congress  may  have  time  to  develop 
a  national  transportation  merger  policy. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  the  support 
for  this  bill  by  the  majority  floor  leader 
(Mr.  Mansfield],  and  Senators  Metcalf, 
Gruening,  McCarthy,  Burdick.  Douglas, 
Bartlett,  Morse,  and  Smith  of  Maine, 
all  of  whom  joined  as  cosponsors  during 
the  5  days  in  which  the  bill  lay  on  the 
table.  I  appreciate  very  sincerely  their 
interest  and  support  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
first  printing  of  S.  3097.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  Senators  Church.  Pastore, 
and  Carroll  that  they  also  wish  to  sup- 
port this  proposed  legislation  and  desire 
to  be  joined  as  cosponsors.  Again,  I 
am  indeed  appreciative  of  their  inter- 
est and  cooperation,  and  accordingly  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Church,  Pastore,  and  Carroll  be  listed 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3097  when  that  bill 
is  next  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AWARD  OF  MEDAL  TO  DR,  GOR- 
DON SEAGRAVE— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
AND  BILL 

Mr.  HART,  Mr,  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1961,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  139,  authorizing  the 
President  to  award  a  medal  to  Dr.  Gor- 
don Seagrave.  On  March  21,  1962,  I 
Introduced  for  myself  and  other  Sena- 
tors 8.  3043,  amending  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.    I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pkll]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  and 
S.  3043  and  printed  on  the  same  at  their 
next  printing. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXXIV  TO 
PROHIBIT  THE  8ERVINO  OF  HARD 
UQUOR  IN  SENATE  WING  OF  CAPI- 
TOL  OR  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILD- 
INO  —  ADDITIONAL  C06PON80R 
OP  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  325,  to  amend  rule 
XXXrv  to  prohibit  the  serving  of  hard 
liquor  in  Senate  wing  of  Capitol  or  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  for 
himself  and  other  Senators  on  April  5, 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
Correspondence  on  the  Mourning  Dove. 


HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE REQUESTS  HIGH-LEVEL  AT- 
TENTION BY  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE  TO  INFORMATION 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  gratifying  to  note  in  last  Friday's 
report  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bill  for  the  1963  fiscal  year,  an 
important  statement  on  a  subject  which 
I  had  been  pleased  to  take  up  with  the 
committee. 

On  March  26,  1962,  I  had  written  to 
Chairman  George  Mahon,  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  pointing 
out  that  a  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  made  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  what  I  regard  as  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  handling  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  by  the  De- 
fense Department. 

RESULTS  or  INFORMATION   WEAKNESS 

The  subcommittee  has  received  indi- 
cation that  because  administrators  and 
scientists  are  not  getting  the  up-to-the- 
minute  research  information  which  they 
need,  the  following  alarming  results  are 
occurring : 

First.  The  equivalent  of  300,000  man- 
years  and  a  $1  to  $2  billion  equivalent 
in  funds  are  being  wasted. 

Second.  The  already  long  "cycle"  for 
weapons  development  is  being  stretched 
by  1  year  to  5  years.  This  time  loss  is 
critical,  in  view  of  Soviet  adeptness  in 
speeding  new  weapons  from  conception 
to  drafting  board  to  operational  reality. 
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coHicrmB  unoMM  hioh-lsvb.  aitsmtiom 

In  rwponae  to  my  mt— ge.  the  House 
oommittee  noted  tbe  informjUlon  which 
I  had  fumiahed.  m  followt: 

It  was  called  to  tb«  attention  of  th«  oom- 
mittee that  Improvement*  In  the  manage- 
ment and  illMiiiiiliiiitlnr  at  aetentlllo  and 
technical  inrortaatton  could  aave  not  oaly 
money  but  the  time  of  adenUflc  and  tech- 
nical personnel. 

The  committee  then  reitermted.  in 
House  Report  No.  1607,  a  position  which 
it  had  expressed,  following  my  similar 
recommendation  to  it  last  year: 

The  committee  once  again  states  Its  desire 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  give  care- 
ful. hlgb-leTCl  attention  to  this  point. 
wmciXTtcr  in  t*  s  Bn.Lioit  nrvoLW* 

The  19<J3  fiscal  year  appropriation  bill 
allocates  $6.8  billion  for  Department  of 
Defense  research,  derelopment,  testing, 
and  evaluation.  This  Is  the  greatest  sin- 
gle amotint  of  such  exi)endltures  by  any 
source  within  or  outside  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  or 
in  the  world. 

A  mass  of  evidence  which  our  subcom- 
mittee has  compiled  attests  to  the  fact 
that  the  yield  from  thw  vast  scientific 
effort  win  remain  seriously  handicapped 
until  what  is.  in  my  Judgment,  an  ap- 
palling information  mess  in  the  Defense 
Establishment  is  straightened  out. 

Regrettably,  the  Defense  Department 
has  neither  the  streamlined,  coordinated 
organization,  the  policy,  the  plans,  nor 
the  programs  to  do  Justice  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical reports — classified  and  unclassi- 
fied— which  It  is  using  taxpayers'  funds 
to  support- 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  Mc- 
Namara  would  and  could,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, straighten  out  this  situation  In  a 
relatively  brief  amount  of  time,  if  he 
v/ould  find  time,  amidst  iiis  busy  days,  to 
devute  his  personal  attention  to  Uie 
problem. 

He  has  straightened  out  situations  in- 
finitely more  complex  than  this. 

OUB     OOAI.:      A     KXVOLCmOlf      or      IMrOKMATIOI* 
THaOUGHOOT  THK  CXBCOnTE  BSANCH 

The  Information  gap  m  the  Pentagon 
is  but  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  seated  sit- 
uation throughout  the  executive  branch 
The  situation  is  characterized  by  "horse 
and  buggy"  Information  systenxs.  totally 
unsuited  to  the  space  age. 

In  my  Judgment,  what  is  necessary  is 
nothing  less  than  a  peaceful  but  pro- 
found Information  revolution  through- 
out the  executive  branch  This  revolu- 
tion In  the  handling  of  scientific  and 
technical  irvformation  is  necessary  for 
national  survival,  for  the  progress  of 
civilian  science  and  technology,  and  for 
conserving  the  resources  of  America's 
taxpayers. 

COMUCMICATING     TO     APPSOPKlATtONS     SVBCOM- 

MrrrKEs 

One  of  my  personal  aims  has  been  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  as  many  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees as  possible  the  findings  on  informa- 
tion pertment  to  their  particular  in- 
terests and  Jurisdictions. 

For  thJis  reason,  I  have  communicated 
concerning  weaknesses  in  the  handling 
of  medical  research  Information  to  the 


House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and  I  intend  to  do  so  with  the  Senate 
subcommittee. 

Smniarly.  I  have  developed  a  series 
of  pertinent  findings  for  strengthenmg 
of  the  management  of  agricultural  re- 
search information,  of  NASA  research 
information,  as  well  as  of  Information 
supported  by  other  major  Federal 
agencies. 

ABCHAIC    MKTHODe    OF    HAXDUNO    ALX    TTPSS    Or 
XlfVOBJCATION 

Thus  far.  I  have  referred  only  to  .scien- 
tific and  technical  Information  which  Is 
locked  up  In  $9  billion  of  federally  sup- 
ported research  and  develoi)meiit  ex- 
penditures 

The  fact  in  that  all  types  of  Federal 
Information  should  ncv  be  handled 
through  modem-typo  systems.  This  In- 
cludes administrative,  legal,  foreign 
policy,  and  ether  types  of  information 

The  files  of  Federal  agencies  are 
groaning  wltn  mounds  and  mounds  of 
unassimilated,  unidentified,  unused  In- 
formation 

OTHEII   CXAMrLr^  or  WCAKNE9M      IN   SKGrlJkTnRY 

AaKNCrm  and  poskicm  pouct 

P'or  example,  Federal  reirulatory  agen- 
cies are  decades  behind  in  handling  the 
Information  l)uried  in  ten.s  of  U>ou.sanda 
of  backloggeil  cases.  The  most  archaic 
methods  are  Ix^ing  u.sed  by  Federal  com- 
mi.s,sions,  and  mnumfrable  Amertran 
businesses  are  suffering  becau.se  Jastice 
delayed  is  ju;;tice  denied 

In  still  another  field,  foreign  policy 
the  State  Department  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  are  like- 
wise decades  behind  In  central  manage- 
ment of  information  which  is  buri»*d  in 
tens  of  thou.sands  of  Federal.  United 
Nations,  and  nongovernmental   reports 

For  these  and  other  reasorus  I  Intend 
to  continue  to  urge  every  single  Federal 
agency  to  pu*  its  Information  house  In 
order  and  to  '^operate  with  other  agen- 
cies and  the  E^ureau  of  the  Budget  in  do- 
ing so 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommiLtoe  I 
have  worked  on  this  problem  for  10 
years.  I  intend  to  r)ersust  until  the  vast 
amount  of  research  funds  which  are  allo- 
cated by  the  Government  and  are  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  are  us»k1  in  a  way 
that  brings  results.  P'ar  too  many  re- 
search findings  are  lost  m  the  confn.sion 
of  madequate  mformation  systems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  thus  point  in  the  Rec  ord 
excerpts  from  House  lieport  No  1607. 
page  48.  entitled  "Management  of  Scien- 
tific Information";  and  a  writeup  in  the 
April  9,  1962  issue  of  Mi.s.slles  and  Rock- 
ets, describing  my  memorandum  to  Con- 
gressman Mahow.  The  full  text  of  the 
memorandum  was  reprmted  in  tlie 
House  committee's  hearings,  pages  310- 
328. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state - 
ments^were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht- 
Record,  as  fullow.s: 

Exi  EaPT  Pkom  Report  No    1807 

DEPASTMENT    OP     OKlTt.VSl     APraOCRIATION     BItX 

Manafemfnt  of   tcit'nti/lc  in/orinatton 

A  major  problem  in  tbe  admlnUtrathm  of 

a  research  program  of  tne  size  and  scope  at 

that  prosecuted  by  the  Defense  Department 

Is    the    contrul     >f    excessive    duplication    In 


programs      The  problem  is  ooinpUcat«l  by 

the  easeuUailty  of  fuUuwlng  more  thAn  one 
approach  to  tl^  solution  of  scientific  enig- 
mas Kven  so.  funds  are  wasted  when  Inde- 
pendent researchers  do  not  have  aecieea  to 
infonnatlon  on  the  progrras  made  by  others 
working  in  the  same  area.  It  was  called  to 
the  attention  at  the  committee  that  im- 
prorements  In  ths  management  and  dla- 
senuuauun  of  sclenUflc  and  technicaJ  inlor- 
niutlun  could  save  not  only  money  but  the 
time  of  Bclentlflc  and  technical  personnel. 
The  committee  once  again  states  Its  desire 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  give  csire- 
ful.  high-level  attention  to  UiU  point. 

(Ftum    UlasllM   and   HorkeU.   Apr.   B,    1M3| 

iNPOaMATION        MA.SACKMKirT        ATTACKKS        BT 

UuMPUaaT 

Hidden  waste  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  costing  taxpayers  between 
•  1  and  t2  bllllou  a  year  lu  tite  devslop- 
nu-nt  i>(  weapoiLB  systems  and.  in  terms  of 
time,  may  be  adding  1  year  to  the  5-year 
clevelfTpmrnt  cycle  of  a  weapon  system 

Reepon.sible  for  these  conditions  Is  the 
"unsatisfactory  management  of  sclentUle 
and  technical  Information  by  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense   " 

These  i  hiirgps  were  made  by  Senator 
li'  HLST  H  HruriiacY.  Uemixrrat,  of  Mlnne- 
sot-i.  rhAlrm.in  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
orKiinlrailon  niid  InternatlDnal  Organteatlona 
of  the  Henatr  Committee  on  Oowrnment 
0{>eratl(<ns.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  tiiibctxiimltiee  on  DOD  Appro- 
priAtioiis.    ciEusoB  H    Mahun.  Demucxai.  of 

.N  ■  III  itti-r  how  mut-h  the  contractors 
spend.  Of  how  able  or  diligently  they  go 
aUnit  ihr  ti4»k."  the  Humphrey  njemoraii- 
dum  CMtiunued.  Utey  canitot  possibly  find 
all  the  Fcd«T:il  report -type  Information 
vkhlch   they  need  when  they  need  it 

As  It  reatili  coiitra«:U>r  scientists  and  en- 
giuecrn  nee(lle&6ly  repent  work  which  has 
been  d.'ne  before,  or  which  Is  being  unknow- 
ingly done  at  the  same  time  In  other  loca- 
tloin  or  on  which  there  might  have  been 
a  shortcut  if  ideas  h.td  been  properly  cross 
fertilized    ' 

Noting  that  the  House  Approprtations 
Couiinuiee  h.id  urged  DOD  U>  give  this  mat- 
ter il  'sp  iitteii'.ii  ri.  HiMniRrT  character- 
ized subse<jiient  defense  efforts  as  "too  little, 
too  late  at  too  low  a  policy  level,  with  ttxj 
little  foUow'hrouKh  and  too  few  results — 
present  or  pr^xipwctlve  " 

Problem  studied  in  depth  For  the  p«at  3^ 
yearit.  Uie  Humphrey  subcommittee  has 
bt>en  stuUyii'.g  the  problem  ol  the  documen- 
tiMon.  ct-ircllnutlon.  Indexing,  and  retrieval 
nf  scientific  Information  stemming  from 
CtoTernment -supported    RAD     projects 

The  results  of  these  studies  which  In- 
cluded the  comments  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers b«ah  wttlUn  Ciovernment  end  Industry 
have  been  puhllhhecl  In  a  series  iif  four  tien- 
ft'e  rep  irt.s  The  a/ih  report  The  CrUls 
arid  Opport  u-ii'y  In  .s<-lentir.r  and  Technlcil 
Inf  .rm'ion  •  is  now  In  preparation  and  H 
the  basis  fir  Senstor  HcmphbftIb  memo- 
rand  um 

tk'lution  ujjgrade  Armed  Servloee  Tech- 
nical Intelligence  Agency?  Asserting  that 
the  eCoJTts  uf  triservice  information  coordl- 
n.iti  )ii  »u;  reinjiln  severely  fru-strated  unless 
fundamental  reforms  are  '.nstltuted.  Hum- 
PHsrT  advocates  an  expan.slon  of  the  orerall 
role  of  the  Armed  Servirea  Technical  Intel- 
Ugen.  e  Agency 

A  19-polnt  program — designed  to  remedy 
the  inrurent  Umitatiuits  In  Armed  Sarrloes 
Techiiiial  lutelllgeuoe  Agency  aervlcce  to- 
d.iy  has  been  developed  by  the  Agency,  ac- 
rordlriR  to  the  subcommittee  chairman,  and, 
with  the  proper  support  of  higher  authori- 
ties would  do  much  to  correct  existing 
deflclenclee 

At  present,  the  Armed  Services  TBchnlcal 
Intelligence    Agency    hi»s    a   store   of    060,000 
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documents  and  processes  some  760,000  re- 
quests s  year.  However,  since  the  Agency  re- 
ceives only  10  percent  of  tbe  total  technlcaJ 
rep<3rts  of  DOD  prUr«  and  associated  con- 
tractors. Its  inventory  of  reports  la  both 
quickly  outdated  anc.  almost  totally  incom- 
plete. 

Fur  example,  untl.  recently,  the  Polaris 
program  has  genera t<td  only  323  rer>orts  to 
the  Armed  Services  Technical  Intelligence 
Agency  whUe  the  Mlnuteman  project  has 
contributed  only  128  doctiments. 

Another  limitation  of  Armed  Services 
Technical  Intelligence  Agency  service,  at 
present.  Is  lu  Inadequate  staff.  This  means 
that  currently,  the  Armed  Services  Technical 
Intelligence  Agency  requires  18  working 
days  to  process  a  technical  request.  The 
Agency's  goal  Is  to  eventually  reduce  this 
processing  time  to  1  day  and.  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  to  1  hour. 

DOD-levcl  agency  needed:  Asserting  that 
Uirre  la  at  present  Inadequate  organization, 
interest,  or  responalblUty  for  m&nagement  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  at  the 
DOD  le\el.  Senator  HT.'MPHaxT  recommends 
that  a  small  Informal. on  unit  be  established 
In  the  OfTlce  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
se:vrch  and  Engineering. 

This  omoe.  the  Senator  said,  would  evalu- 
ate, eoordinste.  and  monitor  the  Informa- 
tion activities  of  the  services,  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  Department's 
future  Information  rote  and  provide  liaison 
with  other  Government  agencies  involved  in 
Pederal  information  arUvltles. 

Decrying  any  lnten"lon  to  eeUbllsh  an- 
other bureaucratic  layer  at  DOD  level. 
HuMPHRKT  asserts  th-it  departmental -level 
responsibility  for  macagement  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  Is  Inescapable. 

Additional  recommendations  for  solving 
the  Information  retrleral  problem  Include:  a 
specific  line  item  la  tlie  R.D.T.  &  E  budget 
for  Intramural  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation and.  as  pan;  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  observations 
and  requests  for  reports  on  DOD's  future 
management  of  Inforrratlon. 


ABORTIVE  STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 
AND  GrOVERNWENT  POWER 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
fventa  of  last  week,  involving  the  abor- 
tive steel  price  Increase,  have  left  a  mark 
on  the  history  of  our  Nation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  is  presumptuous  to  say 
that  this  mark  will  not  be  soon  erased. 

The  President  f  ouiid  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  his  proteit  was  good  and  was 
backed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people,  but  the  other  steps  taken  by 
the  President,  using  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  FBI  to  get  after  business 
without  necessary  relation  to  violations 
of  law,  could,  if  it  ever  becomes  regular 
procedure  in  such  situations,  threaten 
the  foundations  of  our  institutions  based 
on  the  freedom  of  economic  decisions 
and  on  the  many-sided  deliberation  of 
Government  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  experience  we  must 
learn  from  the  events  of  last  week  can- 
not be  applied  m  tbe  national  interest 
by  the  drafting,  with  pimitive  and  selec- 
tive intent,  of  specialized  antitrust  or 
price  control  legislation.  It  cannot  be 
applied  by  vesting  additional  emergency 
power  in  the  President,  when  he  already 
disposes  of  such  vast  powers  and  when 
we  are  faced,  not  with  an  emergency, 
but  with  a  permanent,  fact  of  life  today. 
It  can.  however,  be  dtalt  with  by  setting 
up  a  mechanism  In  keeping  with  the  free 
Institutions  which  mu;>t  continue  to  serve 


as  tlie  framework  of  our  national  poli- 
cies while  serving  the  overriding  national 
interest  in  a  time  of  such  challenge  as 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  sliall  ask  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  16,  calling  for 
"Immediate  steps  to  improve  the  co- 
operation of  industry,  labor  and  the 
Government."  I  believe  that  we  should 
proceed  to  consider  such  steps  and  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  bill  for  this  purpose  to 
establish  a  Peace  Production  Board, 
S.  2204,  which  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
last  year.  Also,  I  shall  Insert  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  April  15  and  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  16. 

The  importance  of  a  mechanism  to 
achieve  cooperative  action  among  labor, 
management,  and  Government  at  all 
levels,  resides  not  only  in  what  it  would 
do,  but  also  in  its  ability  to  establish  a 
procedure  which  will  be  deliberate  and 
which  would  preserve  traditional  areas 
of  responsibility  for  all  participants. 
The  White  House  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy  does  not  have 
the  authority  or  the  staffing  to  Initiate 
economic  r>olicy  as  between  Govern- 
ment and  business.  It  is  the  Job  of  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  mechanism 
which  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
economic  challenges  of  our  time  through 
the  application  of  public  policies  con- 
forming to  our  traditions  and  to 
exigency. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  some  small 
start  has  been  made  on  the  solution  of 
this  problem  at  the  grassroots  level 
through  the  provisions  In  section  205  of 
the  Manpow^er  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  which  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  local  and  Industrywide 
labor-management-public  committees. 
The  value  of  such  committees  was 
demoiistrated  in  the  steel  labor  settle- 
ment, where  the  preparatory  work  of  the 
Industrywide  committee  was  instru- 
mental in  taking  several  vital  issues 
out  of  the  conflict  of  bargaining 
negotiations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Furthermore,  I  am  in- 
formed that  many  communities  have  al- 
ready been  in  touch  with  the  Department 
o(  Labor,  requesting  assistance  in  form- 
ing such  local  committees.  This  Is  in- 
deed an  encouraging  response. 

But.  these  local  committees  are  only  a 
part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Peace  Produc- 
tion Act,  8.  2204.  TTiey  form  essential 
bases  fcM-,  but  they  do  not  solve,  the  broad 
national  policy  questions  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  economy  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Grassroots  responsiveness  to  this 
Idea  must  be  carried  to  the  top  levels  of 
management,  labor  leadership,  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Rkcqrd  at 
this  point  the  text  of  8.  2204,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  other 
readers  may  examine  It  In  the  context  of 


these  remarks  and  of  the  debate  which 
has  been  taking  place  during  the  past 
week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.2204 

A  bill  to  Increase  United  States  productivity 
in  the  national  Interest  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  individual  worker  and  business- 
man, by  promoting  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, encouragement  of  public  respon- 
sibility In  the  private  economy,  and 
maximization  of  technical  and  managerial 
progress,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Production  Board  and  the  support 
of  local  and  indtistrywlde  boards 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace  Production 
Act  of  1961". 

CONGRESSIONAL     mVDXNG 

Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  national  Interest  requires  a  produc- 
tivity drive  In  order  to  meet  the  continuing 
responBibllitles  of  the  United  States  for  the 
development  of  its  own  domestic  economic 
strength  and  that  of  the  free  world;  and 
in  order  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  growing 
and  aggressive  Communist  bloc  economic 
power.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
major  problems  facing  such  a  national  pro- 
ductivity drive  are  an  unacceptable  rate  of 
chronic  unemployment,  the  underutlllzatlon 
of  production  facilities,  a  too  frequent  In- 
cidence of  recessions,  and  tlie  inadequacy  of 
means  for  resolving  labor-management  dis- 
putes resulting  in  the  loss  of  production 
vital  to  the  national  economy.  The  Congress 
declares  that  efforts  to  achieve  success  in  a 
national  productivity  drive  will  be  advanced 
through  the  acceleration  of  automation,  the 
elimination  of  featherbeddlng  in  both  man- 
agement and  labor,  the  reduction  of  absen- 
teeism, the  establishment  of  better  pro- 
cedures to  avoid  national  emergency  work 
stoppages,  and  the  promotion  of  higher 
morale,  which  can  best  be  achieved  through 
cooperative  action  among  labor,  manage- 
ment, farmers,  voluntary  organizations,  oon- 
siuners,  and  all  levels  of  government,  while 
preserving  the  traditional  areas  of  responsi- 
bility and  interest  of  each.  The  Congress 
also  declares  that  it  is  the  reqwiisibillty  of 
the  United  States  under  present  interna- 
tional conditions  to  require  the  most  effective 
mobilization  and  the  maximum  utilization 
of  all  elements  of  the  Nation's  productive 
forces. 

PEACE     PKOOXJCnON     BOABD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  executive  branch  an  independent  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  "Peace  Production  Board" 
(hereinafter  r»'erred  to  as  the  "Board"), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  twenty-five 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the 
Attorney  General;  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration; 

(3)  Four  members  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  management  In  laiig^  and  small 
businesses  (as  defined  by  the  Sniall  Business 
Administration)  In  manufactxirlng  and  serv- 
ice industries   (including  transportation); 

( 4 )  Four  members  who  shall  be  represent- 
ative of  labor  organizations  In  such 
Industries; 

(5 )  Two  members  who  shall  be  repreaents- 
tlve  of  management  In  eztractiva  and  agri- 
cultural industries; 
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(8)  Two  members  who  shall  be  repreaenta- 
tive  of  labor  organizations  In  such  Industries. 

(7)  Two  members  who  are  recognized  ex- 
perts In  labor-management  relations,  at  least 
me  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  academic 
neld;   and 

i8»  Three  members  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public,  and  who  shall 
be  selected  without  regard  to  any  interest 
or  connection  they  may  have  with  any  of  the 
foregoing  areas 

«b)  Members  uf  the  Board  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  t3i  to  (8)  of  subsection  lai  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  for  terms  of 
six  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first 
appointed  six  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  two  years,  six  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  four  years,  and  six  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ments except  that  a  member  appointed  to 
tiW  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  predecessor  shall  b» 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  portion 
(»f  such  term 

(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  f'lur 
times  each  year  at  such  times  aa  it  shall 
determine  or  at  the  call  of  the  Presideiit 
A  quorum  shall  consist  of  thirteen  members 

(d)  Members  of  the  B<^>ard  referred  u>  \i\ 
paragraphs  (3*  to  i8|  of  subsection  lai  ahull 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  il  $60  per 
diem  while  performing  services  for  the 
Board,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  in 
connection  with  attendance  at  meetings  of 
the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  transpKirtation 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by.  or  established  pur- 
suant to.  section  5  of  the  Adminlstra'ive 
Expenses  Act  of  ld46,  as  amended  i  5  U  S  (° 
73b  2) 

(ei  The  President  is  avahorized  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  an  Executive  Dlrect<jr  of  the 
Board  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the 
principal  executive  ofBcer  of  the  Board  and 
shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
tSO.OOO  per  annum  The  Board  is  authorized 
to  appoint.  In  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  regulations,  and  fix  the  roni- 
pensatlon  In  accordance  with  tlie  Classlilca- 
tlon  Act  of  1949  as  amended,  of  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as   may   be   necessary 

(fi  With  the  consent  of  the  heads  .)f  oth- 
er departments  and  agencies  or  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  thf 
personnel  services,  and  facilities  of  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act  Such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  coop>erate  with  the 
Board  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
for  such  purpose 

(gi  The  Board  shall  traiismit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
of  Its  activities  under  this  Act 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec  4  It  shall  be  the  objective  or  the 
Btjard 

111  to  enlist  the  coojjeratum  of  labor 
management,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  toward  the  Implemenution 
of  the  national  policy  declared  In  the  Em- 
ployment Act^,of  194«  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  there  will  be  af- 
forded useful  employment  activities,  includ- 
ing self-employment,  for  those  willing  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power  ■■; 

(3)  to  promote  peaceful  labor-nuinage- 
ment  relations; 

(3 1  to  promote  free  and  responsible  col- 
lective bargaining: 

(4 1  to  promote  sound  wage  and  price 
policies; 

(5)  to  promote  a  climate  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  labor  and  man- 
agement and  the  community   and  th«>  recf)g- 


nltion  by  labor  and  management  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  harmonious  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

(6i  to  promote  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  worker  morale  and  to  enlist 
community  interest  In  Increasing  productiv- 
ity and  reducing  waste  and  absenteeism. 

(7i  to  promote  the  more  effective  use  of 
labor  and  management  persjinnel  In  the  In- 
terest of   increased   productivity; 

(8)  to  stimulate  progran^s  thri.>ugh  which 
the  social  and  I'cononiic  problems  of  in- 
dividual workers  tnd  management  jjersonnel 
adversely  afrecte<l  by  autoniatlun  ur  other 
technological  change  or  the  relocation  uf  In- 
du.strles   may   be    amell' "rated,    and 

(9  I  to  promut*  policies  designed  to  insurf 
that  .^rnerlcan  pnxlucta  are  competitive  In 
world  markets 

riTNcnoNs  or  b<i*r:) 

He(  ,S  (ai  In  irder  to  achieve  rlie  objec- 
tues  set  forth  in  section  4.  the  Board  shall 
encourage  and  a.^ist  in  the  organization  ol 
labor-manageniei  t-putJlic  boards  and  similar 
groups  designed  to  further  such  objectives 
on  a  plant  comir  unity  regional,  or  industr> 
basis  and  to  provide  assistance  t<»  such 
groups  us  well  a§  existing  groiip«  organized 
for  similar  purp>8es  m  attaining  such  ob- 
jectives      .Sucli    ii.ssiBtiince   shall    include 

'  1  '  aid  in  the  dfvclopnient  of  appretiuce- 
ship  training  and  other  programs  for  em- 
ployee .ind  man  igement  eUU'atlon  for  de- 
velopine'.ii  >'.  greater  and  more  diversified 
skills 

'2'  aid  in  thf  forinuiatlon  oj  proi;ranis 
de.'iigned    to   reduce   wa.ste   and   absenteei.tm 

(3 1  aid  in  the  revision  of  building  codes 
zoning  rek?ulatl'  ns.  and  other  local  ordi- 
nances and  laws  in  order  to  keep  them  con- 
tinuously respor  stve  to  ch-inging  economic 
c  indltions 

i4'  aid  in  pl-innlng  (or  llie  provision  ot 
adequate  Iraiisp.  irt.it Ion  for  the  lat>or  force 
and  the  promotloii  of  empU)yee8  safety  and 
he.ilth. 

1,5  the  encoiir.n{fni»-iit  if  attendance  by 
members  of  such  groups  at  courses  in  In- 
dustrial relations  at  institutions  of  higher 
erluiMtion  and  ne  fostering  of  cl'«e  co<if>er- 
atiori  hetween  si.ch  groups  and  such  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  developing  such 
courses  and    for   other   purposes. 

i6i  the  encouragement  of  studies  of  tech- 
niques and  pros^rams  similar  to  those  In 
paragr.iphs  ili  to  (5p  of  this  8ub8e<tion  as 
they    are    applied    In   foreign   countries. 

(7i  aid  In  the  development  and  lnitiatU)n 
of  prc>duct|on   in-entlve  pr<»gr:ims. 

i8i  the  dissemination  of  technical  In- 
formation and  other  inalerial  to  publicize 
Its    work    and    objectives     and 

i9.  the  dls*en  ination  .f  information  and 
analyses  concerning  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties and  outlook  m  various  regions  and 
communities,  anl  of  Information  on  Indus- 
trial techniques  lesiifned  for  the  increase  .>f 
productivity 

ibi  The  Boarc  is  authors/ed  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  regarding 
legislation  for  p-ice  wage  comnuxJily.  and 
materiel  control,  and  commcxllty  and  mate- 
riel allK-.ttlon  luthorl/ed  to  be  exercised 
during  periods  o;  emergency  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  from  t.me  to  time 

I  CI  The  BoarC  shall  perform  such  other 
functions.  conlsMtent  with  the  foregoing,  as 
it  determines  to  be  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  In 
section  4 

P0WE»S     or     BOARD 

Sec  6  lai  The  Board  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  referred  to  in  section  5  through 

iIj  the  utUl/atlon  of  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  tlepartments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  of  such  other 
governmental  agencies,  private  groups,  and 
professional    exp.!rt«   aa   it  deems   necessary; 

i2i  the  cooidlnatlon  of  such  services  and 
facilities    In   order    to   supply    technical    and 


administrative  assistance  to  labor-m*njk^- 
ment-public  groups  designed  to  further  th« 
objectives  set  forth   in  section  4; 

i3i  grants  to  groups  or  Individuals  for 
financing  up  to  SO  per  centum  of  the  ooet 
of  carrying  out  any  project  or  progrmm.  In- 
cluding the  setting  up  of  local,  regional, 
or  Industrywide  labor-management-public 
boards,  in  furtherance  of  the  obJectlTee  of 
the  Board,  but  financial  assistance  shall  not 
be  provided  under  this  paragraph  In  con- 
nection vnth  any  one  project  or  pro-am  for 
a  periml  In  excess  of  three  years,  and  not 
more    than    a    total    of    $  shall    be   ex- 

pended in  any  year  for  such  purpoeee.  and 
4i  establishment  of  regional  or  Industry- 
wide adv  isory  committees  to  advise  the  Board 
on  wavs  and  means  to  best  fulfill  Its  func- 
tions and  to  convene  regional  and  Industry- 
wide conferences  to  formulate  Ideas  and  pro- 
grams for  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  section  4 

lb)  The  Board  may  accept  gifts  or  be- 
quests either  for  carrying  out  specific  pro- 
grams which  It  deems  desirable  or  for  Ite 
geiierol   activities 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
tie  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary   to  1  irry   out    the   purposes  of   this   Act. 

Mr  J.^V'ITS  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.s«-nt  thai  t'ditoriaLs  on  Uie  subject  from 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Hermld 
Tribune  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
may  b«*  print*'d  In  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remark.s 

Thftf  b<Mng  no  objection,  the  edltorl- 
al.s  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
HEtoRD.  a.s  follows 

I  Prom    the    New    York   Times     Apr     10.    \992\ 
\   New   EtoNoMic    Balance 

Ihe  clearest  moral  of  President  Kennedy's 
swift  triumph  In  the  steel  price  battle  U 
that  there  has  been  a  fundamental  shift  In 
the  power  relationships  governing  our  In- 
dustrial s<ifiely  The  steel  union's  accept- 
ance of  a  noninfiatlonary  wage  contract 
fjeared  to  higher  productivity,  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  the  major  companies  In 
their  abortive  attempt  to  raise  price*.  Indi- 
cates that  the  public  Interest  has  ceased  to 
be  an  aiMtraction  In  regulating  the  conduct 
of  the  great  economic  p<jwer  blocs  of  man- 
agement and  labor 

It  Is  liow  plain  that  a  strong  President. 
m.irshaling  the  pressures  of  Government  and 
public  opinion  can  successfully  lay  down 
guulelines  to  give  national  needs  primacy 
over  the  s(>eclal  claims  of  employers  or 
unions  This  does  not  mean  we  have  moved 
Into  a  controlled  economy,  but  It  does  mean 
a  new  weight  of  concern  for  the  total  wel- 
fare To  insure  that  the  revised  balance 
will  promote  freedom,  as  well  as  reeponai- 
blltry  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
improve  machinery  for  the  ctxiperatlon  of 
industry    labor   and   the  Government 

The  White  House  National  Economic  Con- 
ference iiiiw  being  planned,  offers  an  excel- 
lent instrument  for  creating  such  machinery 
on  a  permanent  basis  The  conference  will 
permit  a  three-way  Interchange  of  Ideas  on 
how  to  achieve  maximum  progress  In  mod- 
ernizing our  aging  Industrial  facllltlee.  speed- 
ing national  economic  growth.  Improving  otir 
competitive  position  In  world  trade,  com- 
bating Inflation  and  reducing  long-term  un- 
employment Government  has  no  monopoly 
of  wisdom  In  these  matters  Neither  has  In- 
dustry nor  lalxir 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Apr   18, 

19621 

I.N    rar   Wake  or  the  Steel  Row 
There  are  some  concrete  advantage*  to  the 
country    m    general    In    the    maintenance   of 
the  old  steel  prices      A  new  Inflationary  wave 
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has  been  checked.  It  will,  presumably,  be 
eiusler  to  settle  wage  disputes  In  other  Indus- 
tries on  the  basis  of  national  Interest.  So 
far  as  prices  go.  American  steel  will  not  In- 
crease the  competitive  advantage  of  foreign 
producers  A  long  anc  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween the  Government  .aid  a  major  Industry 
h.ts  been  averted.  The  obvious  disarray  of 
the  steel  companies  on  the  Issue  contradicts 
the  theory  of  the  monolithic  structure  of 
that  Industry  on  which  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment's punitive  measures  were  based 

These  are  on  the  plus  side  of  tlie  ledger. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  enforced  rescind- 
ing of  the  price  Incre.ise  may  be  less  appar- 
ent to  the  public  at  l.irge.  but  they  are  no 
less  real  and  may.  in  tiie  long  run,  be  much 
m  ire  Important. 

In  the  first  place.  It  w.-is  the  considered 
Judgment  of  most  slee;  executives  that  the 
3  J -percent  price  rise  «as  necessary  to  keep 
their  companies  health  .'.  In  the  light  of  In- 
creased coxts  during  the  past  4  years.  This 
has  boen  disputed,  In  general  terms,  but  who 
except  the  responsible  offlclals  of  the  steel 
Ci>mpanle8  can  really  aopral.se  this  problem 
at  Uiis  time?  It  Is  no  service  to  the  na- 
tional economy  to  wea-cen  one  of  Its  ba£ic 
Industries. 

Tills  Is  especially  true  In  view  of  the  gen- 
er.illy  conceded  need  of  American  steel  to 
replace  Its  obsolescent  plant  Competition 
from  abroad  Is  keen,  ind  growing  keener; 
much  of  the  foreign  product  is  m.^de  In  new. 
highly  efficient  mills  and  the  original  advan- 
tage which  the  United  k'tates  poaseesed  while 
these  facilities  were  being  constructed  after 
the  deva-^tatlon  nf  w.ir  overseas  has  been 
whittled  down  Perhaps  an  Increase  In  the 
price  of  steel  Is  not  tho  answer,  or  the  sole 
answer,  to  this  growing  problem.  But  some 
recognition  by  the  administration  of  the  fact 
that  the  problem  exlste  would  have  been  In 
order. 

Tlie  most  troublesome  legacy  of  the  steel 
dispute,  however,  lies  Ir  the  political,  rather 
than  In  the  economic  Held.  Mr  Kennedy's 
successes  In  Congrews,  a  here  he  has  the  con- 
stitutional and  traditional  powers  appertain- 
ing to  the  President  and  to  the  leader  of  the 
majority  party,  have  btjen  meager.  On  the 
very  day  that  tiie  steel  companies  succumbed 
to  hU  threats,  he  was  d»feated  In  Senate  and 
House  committees  on  u  key  portion  of  his 
farm  program,  and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  rebuffed  the  President  on  two 
significant  military  Iten-.s  — the  pace  of  RS-70 
development  and  the  Uze  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves.  Most  of  the  Kennedy 
domesUc  program  has  been  stalled  ever  since 
he  to<ik  ofBce 

Yet  the  President  hsi  won  a  sweeping  and 
undeniable  \-lctory  In  »n  area  where  he  has 
no  direct  legal  authorH.y  whatever.  He  has 
exerted  pressures  upon  an  American  Indus- 
try that  he  would  ne\er  dare  use  upon  a 
recalcitrant  Congress,  he  has  used  language 
about  Industry  leaders  that.  If  applied  to 
Congressmen,  would  create  a  major  revolt. 

The  combination  of  Executive  frustrations 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  8U<-cesfte3  against  busi- 
ness Is  dangerous.  Ttiere  will  be  obvious 
temptations  to  seek  administration  laurels 
In  easier  fields  than  c  stubborn  Congreaa 
affords  and  the  President's  willingness  to 
stretch  his  own  prerogitlves  has  now  been 
demonstrated.  The  precedent  of  the  steel 
case,  whatever  Its  Immediate  and  practical 
effect,  could  easily  rise  to  plague  the  Nation. 

An    Lncrediile    Week 

In  a  long  life  not  without  Its  share  of 
amazement,  we  never  t^aw  anything  like  It. 

On  Tuesday  one  of  the  country's  steel 
companies  announced  It  was  going  to  try 
to  get  ^ore  money  fcr  Its  product.  And 
promptly  all  hell  busied  loose. 

We  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  our- 
selves If  some  people  had  shaken  their  heads 
In  puzzlement  at  the  new  price  list.  Al- 
though after  20  years  of  Inflation  a  price 
rise    In    anything    is    hiirdly    unusual,   there 


was  some  reason  for  wondering  if  the  com- 
pany ofHclals  had  made  the  right  decision 
In  today's  market. 

But  what  happened  was  no  mere  head- 
Bhafclng.  The  President  of  the  tJnlted  States 
went  Into  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  tirade.  Not  only  had  the  company  changed 
Its  price  list  without  consulting  him  but 
It  had  also  set  a  price  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  wholly  unjustified.  With  a  long  pre- 
amble In  which  he  rang  In  the  Berlin  crlsts, 
the  soldiers  killed  the  other  day  In  Vietnam, 
the  wives  and  mothers  separated  from  their 
husbands  by  the  Reserve  callup — all  of  which 
he  cast  at  the  feet  of  these  "Irresponsible" 
steel  offlclals — he  wound  up  by  crjing  that 
these  men  had  shown  their  utter  contempt 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  response  In  Washington  was  instan- 
taneous. The  Justice  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral Trale  Commission,  the  congressional 
Inquisitors,  all  leaped  to  arms. 

Then  came  the  night  riders.  At  3  a.m. 
Thursday  morning  a  reporter  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  was  awakened  by  Government 
agents  unable  to  wait  even  for  regular  ofllce 
hours  In  their  driven  haste  to  find  out  what 
testimony  he  could  give  about  the  criminal 
conduct  of  these  steel  officials.  At  5  ajn. 
It  was  the  turn  of  our  own  reporter  in  Phila- 
delphia. At  6:30  am.  the  scene  was  repeated 
in  Wilmington,  Del  .  for  a  reporter  on 
the  Evening  Journal.  All  this  without  any 
warrants,  only  orders  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

By  mid-Thursday  morning  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  had  been  subf>enaed  for 
all  documents  bearing  on  the  crime  and  had 
learned  that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  would 
move  swiftly  to  see  what  laws  had  been  vio- 
lated by  asking  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  more  for  a  piece  of  steel. 

This  brought  us  to  Thursday  afternoon. 
Then  Mr.  Roger  Blough,  the  chairman  of  this 
company,  felt  forced  to  stand  up  to  an  as- 
sembly of  microphones  and  television  cam- 
eras and  defend  himself  before  the  country 
for  the  wickedness  of  his  deeds.  And  to  be 
treated  by  the  reporters  at  that  gathering  as 
If  they  were  a  part  of  the  prosecution  and 
he  was.  Indeed,  a  malefactor  In  the  dock. 

And  that  leads  to  what  Is  probably  the 
most  amazing  thing  of  all  about  last  week. 
Acroea  the  country — on  the  radio,  in  news- 
papers and  at  street  corners  the  necessity 
of  the  defenders  to  Justify  themselves  be- 
fore the  righteous  accusers  was  simply  ac- 
cepted aa  a  premise  from  which  the  trial 
ahould  begin.  There  were  few  to  say  other- 
wise. 

In  such  a  climate  It  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prising what  the  mailed  fist  could  do.  All 
day  Friday  steel  company  offices  were  awash 
with  Government  agents,  while  the  threats 
of  punishment  were  mingled  with  pyromlses 
of  reward  for  doing  the  rulers'  bidding.  It 
Is  a  technique  of  government  not  unknown 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  and  it  Is  a  combina- 
tion almost  Irresistible.  So  by  Friday  night 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  his  victory. 

Finally  the  jubilation.  The  President 
himself  said  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  gratified.  Arotind  him 
there  was  )oy  unrestrained  at  this  proof 
positive  of  how  naked  political  power,  ruth- 
lessly used,  could  smash  any  private  citizen 
who  got  In  Its  way.  So  far  as  we  could  tell, 
the  people  did  seem  relieved  that  it  was 
all  over  and  that  the  malefactors  had  been 
brought  to  heel. 

Yet  what,  in  all  truth,  Is  this  crime  with 
which  theae  men  stood  charged  by  a  wrath- 
ftU  President? 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  arguments  about 
whether  this  particular  asking  price  was 
economically  Justified,  or  fair  to  the  steel 
stockholders,  or  somehow  responsible  for 
dead  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  This  last  Is  sheer 
demagoguery,  and  the  others  are  questions 
no  man  can  answer — neither  l£r.  Blough  nor 
Mr,  Kennedy. 


■What  was  really  at  issue  here,  and  still 
Is,  Is  whether  the  price  of  steel  Is  to  be 
determined  by  the  constant  bargaining  In 
the  marketplace  between  the  makers  and 
buyers  of  steel;  you  may  be  swn  that  if  the 
makers  guessed  wrong  the  market  would 
promptly  change  their  decision.  Or  whether 
the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  decided  and  then 
enforced  by  the  Government.  In  short,  the 
issue  is  whether  we  have  a  free  market  sys- 
tem or  whether  we  do  not.  That,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

Thus  the  true  "crime"  of  this  company 
was  that  it  did  not  get  permission  from  the 
Government  and  that  Its  attempted  asking 
price  did  not  suit  the  Ideas  of  a  tiny  handful 
of  men  around  the  White  House. 

It  was  for  this  tliat  last  week  we  saw  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  fury,  a 
public  pillorying  of  an  industry,  threatened 
reprisals  against  all  business,  the  spectacle 
of  a  private  citizen  helplessly  trying  to  de- 
fend himself  against  unnamed  accusations, 
the  knock  of  policemen  on  the  midnight 
door.  And  there  was  hardly  a  voice  heard 
rising  above  the  clamor  to  ask  what  it  was 
all  about. 

If  we  had  not  seen  It  with  our  eyes  and 
heard  It  with  our  own  ears,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  believe  that  in  America 
It  actually  happened. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
point  out  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction, because  people  are  inclined  to 
lump  everything  together,  but  it  must 
be  done,  and  I  hope  the  American  peo- 
ple will  give  attention  to  this  matter.  It 
is  one  thing  to  approve  a  denunciation 
of  a  price  increase — it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  countenance  the  use  of  the  puni- 
tive force  of  the  United  States,  in  the- 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  FBI,  to  co- 
erce anybody  who  is  making  an  economic 
decision  when  there  is  no  reasonable  evi- 
dence as  yet  that  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  law. 


SUBPENAS  BY  ANTITRUST  AND  MO- 
NOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR 
UNIT  MANUFACTURING  COSTS  OF 
MAJOR  STEEL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post,  Tuesday,  April 
17,  there  appears  on  page  A2  an  article 
by  Robert  C.  Albright,  relating  to  steel 
industry  studies  and  investigations. 
During  the  coiu-se  of  that  article,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Senate  minority  leader. 
Senator  Dirksen,  "complained  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Kefauver  subcommittee  in 
subpenaing  records  of  the  big  steel  com- 
panies, saying  it  was  done  without  a 
fcwmal  meeting  of  the  subcommittee." 

So  that  the  Record  may  be  full  and 
complete  with  respect  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  I  should  like  to  state  that 
I  canvassed  each  member  of  the  sub- 
committee relative  to  the  issuance  of 
subpenas  for  unit  cost  information  from 
the  major  steel  companies,  and  obtained 
the  ai^roval  of  such  issuance  from  the 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  in  writing. 


LOBBYINa 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in- 
formation about  the  extoit  of  lobbying, 
and  who  pays  for  it,  is  vltaDy  important 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government.  That  in- 
dividuals and  groups  should  be  able  to 
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make  their  views  known  to  their  elected 
representatives  is  a  cornerstone  of  our 
repreaentatlve  system  of  Oovemment.  It 
Is  equally  important,  however,  to  make 
detailed,  accurate  Information  about 
lobbying  available  to  Congress  and  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  State  and  local 
legislative    bodies. 

Information  about  the  money  that  is 
spent  to  influence  legislation,  who  pro- 
vides it.  its  tax  deductibility,  how  much 
is  spent  for  various  purposes,  should 
also  be  available  to  the  public. 

An  editorial  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  makes  two  points  about 
lobbying  that  are  worth  noting  in  this 
connection.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  the  amount  reported  spent  for 
lobbying  In  1961  is  the  smallest  for  any 
year  since  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  was  passed  in  1946 — in 
spite  of  what  the  Times  described  as 
"abundant  evidence  that  Washington's 
'Third  House'  has  waxed  fatter  and 
richer  with  each  passing  blennium."  It 
documents  this  interesting  discrepancy 
by  referring  to  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  which  has  not  filed  a 
lobbying  spending  report  since  1950. 

Secondly,  the  editorial  relates  this  in- 
teresting phenomenon  to  the  proposal 
in  the  pending  tax  bill  to  permit  busi- 
nesses and  trade  associations  to  deduct 
expenses  in  connection  with  lobbying. 

On  this  point,  as  I  made  clear  in  my 
statement  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee recently,  I  completely  agree  with 
the  New  York  Time's  conclusion  that 
"the  Senate  would  be  well  advised  to 
reject  the  provision  for  deducting  lobby- 
ing expenses.  " 

I  Intend  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  accomplish  that  if  the  committee  does 
not  do  it  In  marking  up  the  bill. 

I  estimate  that  less  than  25  percent  of 
all  lobbyists  in  Washington  comply  with 
the  registration  requirements  Congress 
has  set  up.  I  base  this  estimate  on  a 
study  of  oil  and  gas  industry  representa- 
tives during  the  1960  session  of  Con- 
gress: 

of  the  41  lobbyUta  who  did  flle  reports.  36 
▼lolated  the  law  by  failing  to  give  their 
■peclflc  leglalatlve  tnt«reaU.  31  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  by  sUtlng  whether  they 
had  received  contrlbutlona  of  more  than 
•500,  30  Illegally  refused  to  Hat  the  partlee 
they  had  paid  money  to,  and  17  did  not  state 
the  nature  of  their  employers'  buslneaaea  aa 
the  law  requires 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LiJht  on  Lobbtino 

The  fact  that  313  groupa  registered  under 
the  pyderaJ  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
have  reported  spending  a  total  of  (3,770, 109 
In  1961  to  Influence  leglalatlon  before  Con- 
gresB   la   noteworthy  on   two  counts 

First,  the  amount  reported  la  the  smallest 
Ujt  any  year  since  the  act  was  passed  In  1946, 
although  there  Is  abundant  evidence  that 
Washington's  'Third  House"  has  waxed  fat- 
ter and  richer  with  each  passing  blennium. 
Second,  the  OgurM  appear  at  a  moment  when 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  consider- 
ing a  tax  bill  that  would  permit  business- 


men,  for    the    ftrst    time,   to   deduct    certalh 
lobbying  expenditures. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  would 
permit  taxpayers  to  deduct  two  types  of  ex- 
penses now  disallowed :  thoee  Incurred  In 
appearing  before  or  communicating  with 
Members  of  Congreas  and  congressional  c<^m- 
mlttees  or  their  counterparts  at  State  and 
local  levels,  and  those  Incurred  In  channel- 
ing Information  between  lobby  organizations 
and  their  members  regarding  matters  of  di- 
rect legislative  interest  In  Justifying  this 
provision  (on  which  no  hearings  were  held), 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  argued  that 
It  would  encourage  taxpayers  Uj  keep  tegls- 
lators  Informed  as  to  the  effects  of  pmpoaed 
laws  and  give  the  same  tax  treatment  to 
"legislative"  expenses  as  to  those  liu-urred 
In  dealings  with  executive  agencies  and  the 
courts 

The  amount  of  lobby  spending  reported 
If  any — Is  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  a 
registrant  The  National  Aasoclatlon  of 
Manufacturers,  for  example,  has  not  tiled  a 
spending  report  since  1950  No  one  Is 
charged  with  administering  the  act,  prose- 
cution for  violation  of  its  terms  Is  all  but 
unknown  It  Is  high  time  that  Congress  set 
about  the  business  of  rewriting  the  statute 
to  conform  with  an  overriding  public  int^erent 
In  securing  the  fullest  possible  disclosure 
of  lobbying  activities,  year  In  and  year  <nit 
Meanwhile,  the  Senate  would  be  well  advised 
to  reject  the  provlslcjn  for  deducting  lobby 
exptenses.  as  an  effort  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse 


BASIS  FOR  OPPOSmON  TO  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION  FARM   PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  asked  and  today  I 
wish  to  say  exactly  why  I  voted  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  mod- 
ify very  substantially  the  farm  proposals 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. What  persuaded  me  to  take  this 
course  was  the  very  substantial  probabil- 
ity that  both  the  Department's  manda- 
tory feed  grains  and  dairy  proposals 
would  be  rejected  by  farmers  voting  in 
the  nationwide  referendums  that  would 
be  necessary  to  put  these  programs  into 
operation 

The  result  of  such  an  outcome  would 
be  utter  disaster  There  would  be  huge 
overproduction  of  feed  grains,  resulting 
in  an  immense  surplus  over  what  could 
be  consumed,  whether  this  was  bought 
and  stored  by  the  Government  or  not, 
and  would  have  caused  the  most  serious 
farm  depression  that  this  country  has 
suffered  In  many  years 

This  would  result  even  if  a  majority 
of  farm  producers,  m  the  main  feed 
grains  and  dairy  areas,  supported  the 
mandatory  program,  because  of  the 
great  and  obvious  likelihood  that  pro- 
ducers In  other  parts  of  the  countr>' 
would  vote  no  in  such  a  referendum 
The  crucial  point  is  that  just  one-third 
plus  one  of  producers  voting  in  such  a 
referendum  oan  prevent  approval  of  a 
program.  In  the  case  of  both  milk  and 
feed  grains,  the  evidence  indicated  that 
not  one-third,  but  some  two-thirds  of 
farmers  would  vote  no  in  such  referen- 
dums 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  and  respect  for 
Secretary  Freeman  and  his  staff.  They 
have  been  doing  an  excellent  job  under 
very    dtfBcult    circumstances.      But    I 


simply  cannot  bring  myself  to  vote  for  a 
farm  program  which  I  am  convinced,  on 
the  basis  of  all  evidence  and  logic,  will 
result  In  income  devastation  for  farm- 
ers 

I  also  want  to  state  that  I  accept  the 
principle  of  supply  management  In  ag- 
riculture. The  only  effective  way  to  en- 
hance the  sadly  deficient  market  power 
of  farmers  is  by  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  limit  output  to  what  can  be  sold 
at  fair  prices 

THE    DU.XMMA    OF    THE    MIDWEST 

There  is  no  doubt  that  dairy  and  feed 
grain  producers  m  the  Midwest  are  in 
serious  trouble.  Very  proper  concern 
has  been  expressed  about  the  Govern- 
ment cost  of  current  dairy  and  feed  grain 
price  supports.  It  is  argued  that  if  price 
supports  are  to  be  continued  on  these 
two  major  groups  of  farm  products,  pro- 
ducers must  adopt  mandatory  supply 
management  programs  patterned  on  the 
.succe.ssful  wheat  and  cotton  programs. 

Yet  many  farm  leaders  outside  the 
Midwest  who  make  these  statements  re- 
port feed  grain  and  dairy  producers  In 
their  districts  do  not  want  controls 
They  say  there  is  no  overproduction  of 
these  products  in  their  districts;  they 
represent  deficit  areas.  And  herein  lies 
the  dilemma  for  Midwest  producers. 

Feed  grains  are  grown  on  more  farms 
and  have  a  far  higher  value  than  any 
other  farm  crop.  The  value  of  feed  grain 
production  is  greater  than  the  combined 
value  of  the  two  next  most  important 
crop.s — cotton  and  wheat.  In  1961  the 
value  of  the  feed  grains  produced  totaled 
15  4  billion  as  compared  with  16. 6  bil- 
lion for  all  other  basic  commodities — 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts. 

Dairy  products  also  are  produced  In 
every  State  In  the  Union,  and  In  almost 
every  county  Cash  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  dairy  products  totaled  14.9  bil- 
lion m  1961— almost  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  combined  production  of  cotton 
and  wheat. 

CK)VCBNMBNT    t.CMSKS    ON    DAIIT    PBOOBAM 
■  n.ATrVELT    LOW 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  thoae 
who  say  we  must  reduce  the  Oovemment 
cost  of  farm  programs.  We  also  must 
adopt  supply  management  measures  to 
the  extent  feasible  and  avoid  the  produc- 
tion of  unneeded  and  unwanted  food 
supplies.  But  I  would  point  out  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  losses  on  price 
supports  for  feed  grains  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  three  most  recent  fiscal 
years— 1959-61— were  lower  in  relation  to 
the  value  of  production  or  marketings 
than  for  wheat  and  cotton.  The  data 
are  as  follow.s: 

Coit  of  Government  price-support  operations 
for  cotton,  dairy  products,  feed  grains,  and 
wheat     fitcal   years   1959-61 


1962 
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I  realize  that  the  costs  projected  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  next  for  both  feed 
graiixs  and  dairy  products  are  higher 
than  in  recent  years.  But  even  though 
mandatory  supply  management  pro- 
grams are  not  adopted,  they  are  unlikely 
to  equal  12  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
production  or  marketings. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  attempt  to  re- 
quire mandatory  supply  management 
programs  as  a  condition  for  price  sup- 
ports for  feed  grains  and  dairy  products, 
Midwest  producers,  even  though  they 
vot*"  overwhelmingly  for  them,  are  likely 
to  be  deprived  of  price  supports  by  the 
adverse  votes  of  the  producers  in  other 
.sections  of  the  country. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  growers  who  re- 
ceive a  substantial  part  of  their  cash  In- 
come from  these  pr.ce-supported  crops, 
I  am  told,  tend  to  oppose  mandatory 
supply  management  programs  for  feed 
grains  and  milk  produced  on  their  farms. 
Wheat  producers  in  the  deficit  feed-grain 
producing  sections  of  the  Northern 
Plains  and  the  Northwest  are  less  than 
enthusiastic  in  endorsing  a  mandatory 
supply  management  program  for  feed 
graii^s  which  would  result  in  acreage 
cutbacks  on  their  farms.  I  doubt  that 
they  could  be  counU-d  on  to  support  the 
Midwest  farmers  by  voting  favorably  on 
such  a  program  in  l;)82. 

Rough  estimates  based  on  the  1959 
census  indicate  that  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  prcKlucers  having  25  or 
more  acres  of  feed  grains  are  in  Ohio, 
Wisconsin.  Michigaii,  Pennsylvania,  New 
T^-*'    and  the  StatJs  of  the  Southeast. 

Most  Of  the  irrcl  griiiiis  are  icu  vu  ~.  . 
herds  and  other  livejtock  on  these  farms 
and  the  producers  Ix-lleve  they  have  little 
to  gain  from  feed  grain  price  supports 
Another  12  percent  located  in  the  cen- 
tral Com  Belt  and  Western  States  have 
acreages  of  25  to  50  acres.  Again,  most 
of  these  small  farmers  are  diversified 
livestock  men  with  little  direct  interest 
in  the  sale  price  of  fi^d  grains. 

Not  more  than  £0  to  55  percent  of 
the  feed  grain  producers  are  located  In 
the  Corn  Belt,  the  Southwest,  or  Western 
States  and  have  50  acres  or  more  of  feed 
grains.  These  are  the  producers  who 
have  a  direct  interest  in  price  supports 
comparable  to  that  of  the  cotton  and 
wheatg  rowers. 

In  the  case  of  dairy  price  supports, 
producers  of  milk  lor  the  fluid  market 
under  State  or  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders  receive  relatively  stable  prices  of 
from  $1  to  $3  per  hundred  pounds  above 
the  market  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  for  most  of  their  supplies.  Many 
of  these  dairymen  are  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  joining  with  the  mid- 
western  producers  in  a  nationwide  man- 
datory supply  management  program. 

MIDWEST     INCOMES     THKEATENED     BT     VOTK8    OF 
OTHEKS 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  price  sup- 
ports without  production  controls  can- 
not be  justified.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  say  that  mldwestern  producers 
whose  incomes  depend  entirely  on  feed 
grains  and  milk  for  manufacturing 
should  be  denied  reasonable  price  sup- 
ports because  oteher  producers  of  these 
products,  whose  Incomes  are  partially 
protected  by  other  price  support  and 
Federal  order  programs,  vote  unfavor- 


ably on  proposed  mandatory  supply 
management  programs. 

Furthermore,  if  there  were  any  in- 
dication the  producers  of  feed  grains 
as  a  whole  would  vote  "yes"  in  a  referen- 
dum on  the  mandatory  program,  the 
situation  would  be  entirely  different. 
But  the  fact  is  that  there  has  been  no 
such  indication. 

Without  exception  every  poll  and 
study  has  shown  that  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers overwhelmingly  oppose  produc- 
tion limitations.  Yet  if  merely  one- 
third  plus  one  vote  "no,"  the  program 
is  rejected,  and  prices  will  plummet. 

And  there  is  ample  reason  for  this. 
Feed  grains  differ  from  all  other  com- 
modities under  supply  limitation  pro- 
grams in  that  a  very  large  part  of  our 
output  is  neither  bought  or  sold  in  a 
marketplace,  but  is  fed  directly  to  live- 
stock or  dairy  cattle  on  the  farm.  Far 
from  being  sellers  of  feed  grains  for  cash, 
and  thus  amenable  to  the  discipline  of 
the  marketplace,  these  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers often  buy  feed  to  supplement 
what  they  produce  themselves.  They 
think  they  have  every  reason  to  vote 
against  the  kind  of  mandatory  pro'^ram 
that  has  been  proposed,  unless  an  ex- 
tensive and  persuasive  educational  cam- 
paign has  convinced  them  otherwise. 

Right  now  there  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  two-thirds  or  more 
of  feed  grains  producers  will  vote  for  a 
mandatory  program  in  a  referendum. 
All  the  evidence — and  it  includes  the 
opinions  of  practically  every  farm  writ- 
er, reporter,  economist,  and  pollster  in 
the  country — Indicates  the  opposite. 

Consequently,  offerins  a  "^ **?.-*. C!T 
Ijrogram  at  this  time  will  have  precisely 
the  opposite  result.  As  certain  as  night 
follows  the  day.  it  will  mean  a  "no"  vote 
In  the  referendum  and  then  a  disastrous, 
precipitous  drop  In  prices,  with  all  the 
unfortunate  side  effects  that  we  know 
will  result.  Rather  than  offer  such  a 
probability,  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
continue  the  present  feed  grains  program 
for  an  additional  period,  preferably  with 
the  addition  of  strengthening  amend- 
ments, as  I  shall  suggest. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  either  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  producers  of  these 
two  most  important  farm  products  have 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  developing 
supply  management  programs  tailored 
directly  to  the  complex  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  producers  located  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  diverse  country. 

I  believe  we  should  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple of  extending  mandatory  supply 
management  programs  to  feed  grains 
and  dairy  products  if  and  when  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  producer  organiza- 
tions are  agreed  they  have  developed 
mutually  satisfactory  and  acceptable 
programs. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  confident  that 
with  modifications  the  current  volun- 
tary feed  grain  adjustment  progremi,  if 
continued,  will  reduce  surplus  stocks  to 
desirable  levels  at  a  much  lower  annual 
cost  than  was  Incurred  for  the  1961 
program. 

ECONOMIC   AffPCCTS   OT   EXTENDING  THE  CTnitENT 
rCED    0RAIN8     ADJUSTMENT    PKOGKAM 

Althmifrh  the  current  voluntary  feed 
■\,\-\r.  adjustment  program  cannot  be 


continued  indefinitely,  with  modifications 
it  can  be  continued  as  long  as  surplus 
Oovemment  stocks  are  available  for  pay- 
ments-in-kind with  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  Government  costs  will  be 
substantially  lower  than  in  1961.  It  also 
offers  promise  of  reducing  feed  grain 
carryover  stocks  to  desirable  levels  with- 
in a  reasonable  period.  A  continuation 
of  the  1961-62  program  with  modifica- 
tions could  be  expected  to  achieve  these 
results  while  maintaining  market  prices 
for  feed  grains  at  current  or  slightly 
higher  levels,  with  less  Government 
interference  in  cominercial  marketings  of 
grain  than  in  1961.  These  expected 
accomplishments  appear  to  meet  the 
essential  criteria  for  future  programs 
established  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  Freeman. 

If  the  1961-62  feed  grains  program 
were  to  be  continued  until  stocks  are 
reduced  to  desirable  levels,  increased 
participation  could  be  obtained  and 
Government  costs  for  the  program  could 
be  reduced  by  adopting  several  or  all  of 
the  following  modifications. 

First.  Offer  price  support  on  other 
crops  not  under  marketing  quotas,  such 
as  soybeans,  flaxseed,  dry  beans  and  oats, 
only  to  farmers  who  participate  in  the 
feed  grains  program  if  they  also  pro- 
duced feed  grains. 

Second.  Limit  ACP  cost  sharing  pay- 
ments to  farmers  who  participate  in  the 
feed  grains  program  if  they  produce  feed 
grains. 

Third.  Limit  SCS  technical  assistance 
in  designing  drainage  or  irrigation  sys- 
tems and  land  use  plans  to  farmers  who 
narticfnflte  ih  the  program  if  they  pro- 

duce  feed  grams. 

Fourth.  Limit  USDA  storage  facility 
loans  to  fanners  who  participate  in  the 
program  if  they  produce  feed  grains. 

Fifth.  Permit  pasturing  on  the  di- 
verted acreage  on  small  farms  or  on  all 
farms  if  the  producer  accepts  substan- 
tially lower  per-acre  diversion  payments. 

If  several  or  all  of  these  modifications 
were  made  in  the  1961-62  feed  grains 
program,  it  could  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated that  participation  in  the  program 
would  be  higher,  excess  stocks  would  be 
reduced  more  rapidly  and  Government 
costs  would  be  lower  as  compared  with 
the  1961  experience. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  committee  did 
not  accept  these  amendments,  which 
in  my  opinion  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  current  voluntary  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. The  first  four  have  in  common 
a  very  simple  jjrinciple,  one  which  on 
the  basis  of  my  own  experience  I  know 
many  farmers  understand  and  would  ac- 
cept. That  is:  Farmers  who  choose  not 
to  comply  with  a  voluntary  production 
reduction  program  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  benefit  from  Federal  subsidy 
programs  in  other  areas.  This  would  add 
a  sensible  incentive  to  back  up  the  gen- 
erous inducement  offered  farmers  to  win 
compliance.  Those  fanners  who  want 
the  freedom  to  continue  to  plant  all  they 
want  could  do  so.  But  they  could  not 
at  the  same  time  continue  to  receive 
lucrative  subsidies  of  various  kinds  also 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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A  oommon  critlclflBi  of  the  IMl  feed 
gralna  program  haa  been  the  uncertatntar 
introduced  into  eommerdAl  grain  mar- 
ketings reauHlnf  from  the  Sceretary  ot 
Agriculture's  unlimited  authority  to  sell 
Government  held  fralns  equal  to  the 
cash  value  of  the  payment-In-klnd  cer- 
tificates. 

If  the  program  were  extended  until 
stocks  are  reduced  to  desirable  levels, 
this  imcertainty  could  be  reduced  with- 
out adverse  effects  on  program  accom- 
plishmencs.  A  provision  might  also  be 
added  that  the  Secretary  could  not  sell 
grain  to  redeem  the  payment-ln-klnd 
certiflcates  at  more  than  15  cents  a 
bushel  below  the  support  level,  that  is, 
if  the  support  level  were  retained  at  $1.20 
a  bushel  for  com,  no  "certificate"  corn 
could  be  sold  for  less  than  $1.05  a  bushel. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  noncoop- 
erator  benefits  woiild  not  exceed  those  of 
the  cooperators  In  case  of  unfavorable 
weather  and  a  short  crop,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  might  be  granted  author- 
ity to  sell  additional  CCC  stocks  at  not 
more  than  5  to  10  cents  a  bushel  below 
the  price  support  level.  Operating  within 
the  limits  of  these  authorities,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  stabilize  market  prices 
within  a  range  of  $1.05  to  $1.15  a  bushel, 
or  5  to  15  cents  below  the  loan  level  until 
surplus  stocks  are  reduced  to  desirable 
levels. 


196!      RESULTS     MINIMIZCO     BY 
FAVORABLX  WEATHn 
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Louis  M.  Thompson,  associate  dean  of 
agriculture  and  professor  of  agronomy 
at  Iowa  State  University    Bjtpj-  ^^  ^^^ 

nauatlre  statistical  analysis  of  factors 
affecting  com  yields.  1935-4J1.  concludes 
that  7  percent  more  corn  was  produced 
in  the  five  major  Corn  Belt  States — Iowa. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Missouri,  and  Ohio — in 
1958-60  than  would  have  been  produced 
had  we  experienced  average  weather  in 
those  years. 

Moreover,  in  these  five  States  which 
produce  about  half  the  com  in  the 
United  States,  com  yields  were  8.9  bush- 
els or  13  percent  higher  in  1961  than  In 
1960.  Dean  Thompson  estimates  that 
two-thirds  of  this  Increase  was  the  result 
of  more  favorable  weather  in  1961  than 
in  1960. 

Other  studlr-s  attribute  a  greater  part 
of  recent  yield  Increases  to  heavier  "fer- 
tilizer use  and  improved  technology  but 
confirm  Thompson's  conclusions  that  fa- 
vorable weather  was  an  Important  fac- 
tor In  the  7.3-buahel-per-acre  national 
average  increase  in  corn  yields  in  1961. 
In  spite  of  the  moat  favorable  corn-pro- 
ducing weather  in  the  Com  Belt  on  rec- 
ord. It  Is  estimated  that  feed  grains 
uulizatlon  In  the  current  marketing  year 
will  exceed  1961  production  by  7  million 
tons,  the  equivalent  of  250  million  bush- 
els of  com.  Carryover  stocks  next  Oc- 
tober are  expected  to  decline  for  the  first 
time  In  10  years. 

With  a  part  or  all  of  the  modifications 
sucjKested  above,  a  voluntary  adjustment 
program  can  be  expected  to  reduce  sur- 
plus stocks  with  less  Government  cost 
even  though  corn-growing  weather  con- 
tinues to  be  unusually  fnvorable      If  the 


waaUier  is  only  average  In  the  next  few 
growing  seasons,  sharp  rcducttona  In  sur- 
plus stocks  would  be  expected. 

RSAL  comitutnr  costs  bzuutcu  bt 

The  face  value  of  the  payment-ln-klnd 
certiflcates.  paid  to  cooperators  for  di- 
verting their  feed  grain  base  acres  to 
conservation  uses  in  1961  totaled  $782 
million.  Since  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  realizing  about  $1  a  bushel 
from  Its  sales  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums. It  will  be  forced  to  sell  about 
782  million  bushels  of  these  grains  to 
realize  the  cash  value  of  the  pa3mient-ln- 
klnd  certiflcates. 

Preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that 
with  CCC  sales  of  this  maoinitude,  about 
550  million  bushels  of  1961  corn  will  be 
placed  under  price  support  loans  and 
delivered  to  the  CCC. 

Although  there  are  many  ways  of  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  the  1961  feed  grains 
program,  one  realistic  way  Ls  to  assume 
that  the  corn  sold  out  of  Government 
inventories  otherwise  would  have  been 
kept  in  storage  until  storage  costs 
equaled  or  exceeded  its  current  market 
value.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  real 
cost  to  the  Government  is  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  1961  corn — about  550  mil- 
lion bushels  at  $1.20  per  bushel,  or  $660 
million — plus  Government  acquisitions 
of  other  1961  feed  trains 

Had  the  weather  in  1961  been  no  more 
favorable  than  average,  feed  gram  pro- 
duction would  have  been  several  hundred 
million  bushels  smaller,  and  fewer  1961 
feed  grains  would  have  been  acquired  Iji^ 

fJiS  pDHUno^ity  Cr^ait  Corporation  un- 
der price  support  operations.  Had  we 
experienced  only  average  weather  this 
past  growing  season  the  real  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  1961  feed  grains  pro- 
gram would  have  been  very  low  indeed. 
If  the  current  feed  grains  program 
were  to  t>e  continued  until  stocJLs  are  re- 
duced to  desirable  levels,  with  a  part  or 
all  of  the  changes  as  indicated,  including 
pasturing  a  part  of  the  diverted  acres; 
per  acre  diversion  payments  might  be 
expected  to  average  15  to  20  percent  less 
than  in  1961.  Fewer  payment-in-kind 
certiflcates  would  be  issued  and  less  CCC 
grain  would  have  to  be  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket. If  the  weather  during  future  feed 
grain  growing  sea.sons  sliould  be  only 
average,  very  little  new  feed  gra.ns  from 
the  current  years  production  would  k>e 
acquired  by  CCC  unde»  price  support 
operatlon.s.  Over  the  period  of  years  re- 
quired to  reduce  stocks  to  desirable  levels 
the  real  costs  to  the  Government  might 
well  average  little  more  than  half  of 
those  experienced  In  1961  The  reduc- 
tion In  costs  would  t>e  achieved  by  avoid- 
ing placing  such  larg'*  quantities  of  the 
current  crops  under  ODvcrnment  loans 
as  in  1061. 

THI      I  ••1-41      BXrCliCNCS      WILX     III     KC%  LALU) 
MQBK   rt'LLT   IM   JVLX 

At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  the 
1961  crop  which  will  be  acquired  by  tlie 
CCC  under  price  support  operations  can 
be  estimated  only  roughly.  Also,  tlie 
amount  of  participation  in  the  1962  pro- 
gram   IS    unce:  tain    and    the   exu-nt    to 


which  nonparUclpators  majr  luaraaae 
their  feed  grain  plantings  la  imknvwn. 

The  July  crop  report  is  the  flrat  report 
which  will  show  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  planted  under  the  1962  program. 
By  that  time  more  will  be  known  also 
about  the  extent  of  the  price  support 
operations  for  the  1941  feed  grains. 

If  extension  of  the  feed  gralna  pro- 
gram were  delayed  until  July,  any  de- 
sired modifications  could  be  conaidered 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  shown  at  that 
time. 

rsDA  «iTtn>T  MrroKB  or  iMPLiCATioirB  or 
PAaruviMc  DtvniTBi  tcmmm 

Preliminary  and  informal  studies  In- 
dicate that  the  increased  pasturage  re- 
.sulting  from  allowing  producers  the  op- 
tion of  pasturing  their  Inrerted  acrea 
would  not  seriously  affect  the  livestock 
industry.  This  added  pasturage  would 
be  used  primarily  to  increase  beef  and 
dairy  breeding  herds  leading  to  Increased 
market  supplies,  for  the  most  part.  2  to 
4  years  later.  Taking  Into  account  the 
total  feed  used  by  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
at  the  present  time.  Informed  technicians 
estimate  in  a  preliminary  approximation 
that  additional  pasturage  on  the  diverted 
acreage  resulting  from  such  a  change  in 
the  program  would  increase  the  total 
feed  supplies  for  beef  and  dairy  cattle  by 
not  more  than  1  percent  armually. 

In  evaluating  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  beef  and  dairy  producers  of 
p.vstunng  diverted  acres  it  Is  Important 
to  note  Uiat  changes  are  required  in  the 
current  dairy  price  stipport  program  IM 
any  event  AJw.  the  Inairr^i  lieneflta  o! 
A  feed  grains  program  In  reducing  exces- 
sive competitive  .supplies  of  hogs  and 
poultr>'  probably  more  than  offsets  the 
potential  increase  In  beef  cattle  feeds  re- 
.sultlng  from  pasturing  diverted  acreages. 
To  the  extent  that  permission  to  pasture 
the  diverted  acres  should  result  In  In- 
crea.sed  participation  and  Increased  re- 
ductions In  feed  grain  production,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  net  gain  to  beef 
cattle  produci-rs  as  well  as  to  all  livestock 
producers. 

In  order  that  better  Informed  Judg- 
ments can  be  made  repardlng  the  desir- 
ability of  allowins:  pasturing  on  the  di- 
verted acreage — with  reduced  diversion 
payments -the  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture 
miuht  well  be  requested  to  have  his  tech- 
nical staff  make  a  special  study  of  the 
economic  Implications  of  pasturing  di- 
verted acres. 


TESTIMONY  BY  SENATOR  PROX- 
MIRE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMTT- 
TFE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr   PROXMIRE      Mr.  Preakleot.  thU 

morning  I  appeared  before  the  Sclaot 
Ct'uunittce  on  Small  Business  to  discuss 
the  small  bu.slness  Investment  company 
program.  The  select  committee  has  been 
holding  a  scries  of  open  hearings  as  part 
of  Its  present  review  and  investigation 
of  the  6BIC  program. 

Becaune  I  have  been  concerned  about 
some  features  of  recent  operations  by 
SBICs,  I  presented  a  statement  to  the 
select  committee.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
t.'ie  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sinatoe  William  Proxmikx 
BrroRE  THE  Select  Committee  on  Small 
BesiNESs.  US  Senati,  Washington,  D.C, 
April  17,  1962 

The  generous  capital  privileges  and  rich 
tax  benefits  available  to  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  were  established  for  one 
purpose:  to  assist  small  businesses  needing 
loanable  funds.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
tendency  of  some  SBICs  to  use  these  ad- 
vantages to  make  very  large  commitments 
In  large  business  operations,  often  of  the 
multiple-unit  type.  In  my  view  this  Is  a 
perversion  of  the  Intent  of  the  SBIC 
program. 

It  was  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  establish- 
ing this  program,  to  Improve  and  stimulate 
the  national  economy  In  general  and  the 
small  business  segment  thereof  In  particu- 
lar  • 

I  firmly  believe  that  It  should  continue  to 
be  our  primary  concern  to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses by  providing  access  to  loans  and 
equity  capital  which  are  more  readily  avail- 
able to  larger  firms  The  welfare  of  SBICs 
must  be  closely  related  to  how  well  they 
serve  small  businesses 

My  concern  about  the  very  large  number 
of  smaller  small  businesses  needing  loans 
and  capital  leads  me  to  xirge  this  Committee 
to  direct  Its  questions  not  so  much  to  the 
SBICs.  but  to  the  small  business  commu- 
nity they  were  created  to  serve. 

The  commenu  by  your  many  SBIC  wit- 
nesses have.  I  am  sure,  provided  much  useful 
Information.  However,  asking  such  Inter- 
ested witnesses  about  the  program  Is  not 
necessarily  the  best  way  to  find  out  how 
small  businessmen  feel  a.x)ut  it 

While  I  note  that  SBICs  were  asked  to 
describe  their  aids  to  small  business,  and  to 
cite  cases  which  especially  exemplify  the 
value  of  the  SBIC  program  to  small  business 
and  the  Nation,  this  may  not  provide  an 
accurate  or  meaningful  appraisal  Such  a 
survey  is  rather  like  publicly  asking  a  gen- 
eral about  the  welfare  of  his  troops.  Some- 
times the  answer  merely  refiects  the  welfare 
of  the  general. 

I  raise  this  point  because  I  know  from 
personal  contact  with  many  small  business- 
men that  they  have  objections  and  reserva- 
tions about  the  SBIC  program,  among  them 
these : 

1  Small  businessmen  feel  that  the  main 
goal  of  many  SBICs  often  is  dominant  own- 
ership of  their  comp.iny  This  they  object 
to  strongly 

2  Small  businesses  In  need  of  loanable 
funds  who  come  to  SBICs  for  loans  fre- 
quently find  they  must  give  up  significant 
shares  of  ownership  to  get  any  money. 

3  Small  businesses  feel  that  SBICs  drive 
hard  bargains,  with  very  high  Interest  rates 
and   heavy   surrender   of  equity. 

4  SBICs  have  shunned  some  kinds  of 
business  entirely  One  of  thaee,  the  men's 
retail  clothing  field,  passed  a  resolution  to 
this  effect  at  a  recent  national  convention. 

Whether  these  and  other  criticisms  com- 
ing from  large  numbers  of  small  business- 
men are  Jiutlfied  or  valid  or  even  avoidable, 
I  do  not  wish  to  Judge  at  thU  time.  But  I 
do  think  that  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  8BI0 
program  should  Include  a  thorough  investi- 
gation at  the  grassrooU  level  of  how  small 
businessmen  feel  about  It. 

The  field  hearings  by  thU  committee  could 
well  have  served  the  additional  useful  pur- 
pose of  asking  small  businesses  generally 
how  they  feel  about  the  SBIC  program.  I 
regret  that  this  opportunity  has  apparently 
been  missed 

In  the  opinion  of  many  small  business 
owners,  another  aspect  of  the  SBIC  program 
as  It  has  developed  to  which  they  object  is 
the  rising  trend  toward  large  loans  and  In- 


vestments, particularly  by  some  of  the  big 
SBICs.    I  share  this  view. 

The  purpose  of  the  »600,000  limit  Is  to  keep 
the  obvlotisly  attractive  and  profitable  SBIC 
program  to  Its  proper  function  of  aiding 
smaU  business.  In  the  occasional  Instances 
where  commitments  above  half  a  million 
dollars  may  still  be  warranted  for  small  busi- 
ness purposes,  the  law  permits  up  to  five 
SBICs  to  Join  In  a  commitment  of  up  to 
•2.6  million.  Limiting  the  commitment  of 
a  single  SBIC  removes  some  of  the  obvious 
Incentive  to  make  exclusively  large  loans. 

The  questionnaire  sent  by  the  committee 
to  all  SBICs  is  designed  primarily  to  gather 
Information  relating  to  the  welfare  of  SBICs. 
not  small  business.  I  believe  It  would  be  of 
at  least  equal  Importance  similarly  to  survey 
the  financial  position  and  opinions  of  small 
business  firms,  both  those  who  have  had  deal- 
ings (successful  or  unsuccessful)  with  SBICs 
and  a  sample  of  those  who  have  not. 

Undoubtedly  much  valuable  Information 
will  be  ascertained  by  means  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire. The  questions  which  It  asks  re- 
late significantly  to  the  SBIC  program. 
However,  I  would  observe  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  an  accurate  statUtlcal  ap- 
praisal of  SBICs.  the  questionnaire  has 
certain  weaknesses.  Specifically,  nearly  all 
the  questions  are  open  ended.  This  means 
that  any  answer  which  the  SBIC  considers 
suitable  can  be  given. 

Questions  asking  respondents  to  g:\c  c!  .i 
on  operations  w^lthout  guidelines.  categ<  r.er, 
or  brackets  In  which  to  structure  the  i.ifcr- 
matlon  are  of  little  use  for  overall  stati.st!c:ii 
purposes.  Census  Bureau  experts,  who  can 
be  of  great  assistance  In  statistical  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  strongly  emphasize  the  key  Im- 
portance of  such  "precoding."  Without  It 
the  result  of  a  survey  Is  a  dlfficult-to-dlgest 
mass  of  data;  with  It  a  survey  lends  Itself 
readily  to  significant  and  useful  analysis 

The  specific  points  that  I  think  could  be 
usefully  surveyed  with  the  aid  of  such  tech- 
niques Include: 

(ft)  How  many  small  business  firms  seek 
SBIC  financing,  compared  to  how  many  get 
It?  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  turn- 
downs?  Are  there  categories  of  small  busi- 
ness which  do  not  get  SBIC  money?  If  so, 
why? 

(b)  Are  any  SBICs  functioning  in  effect 
as  f>ersonal  holding  companies? 

(c)  Do  some  SBICs  limit  their  activities 
to  financing  a  small  circle  of  enterprises? 
Were  some  SBICs  formed  for  this  purpose? 
How  many  SBICs  actively  seek  new  situa- 
tions, and  how  do  they  do  It? 

(d)What  specific  factors  In  a  small  busi- 
ness firm's  operations  Influence  the  SBICs 
decision  to  make  a  commitment?  (Such  In- 
formation would  be  especially  useful  to  small 
business  firms.) 

(e)  Are  SBICs  tending  to  concentrate 
their  operations  in  and  around  large  cities? 

These  are  questions  that  could  well  be 
asked  of  SBICs.  As  I  stated  above,  I  con- 
sider It  of  equal  importance  to  ask  small 
business  firms  their  views  on  these  and  other 
points. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  Importance 
of  getting  data  In  a  form  that  can  be  dealt 
with  readily  Is  made  all  the  greater  by  the 
fact  that  the  specific  responses  must,  of 
necessity,  as  stated  in  the  chairman's  letter, 
be  kept  confldentUl.  I  fully  recognize  the 
need  for  this  requirement.  But  it  does 
imderllne  the  need  for  accurate  and  signifi- 
cant statistical  analyses. 

I  am  distressed  by  what  appears  to  be  a 
recent  tendency  to  limit  entry  into  the  SBIC 
program.  At  least  one  recent  regulation  has 
bad  the  effect  of  fencing  out  potential  new 
SBICs,  some  of  whom  I  know  from  firsthand 
Information  would  be  among  the  most  worth- 
while type  of  SBIC. 

The  regulation  I  have  In  mind  Is  the  re- 
quirement for  a  personal  financial  statement 
from  the  dlrecto's  and  principal  stockhold- 
ers of  new  SBICs.    It  Is  Interesting  to  chart 


the  progress  of  this  regulation.  As  first 
promulgated,  it  a.jpller*  to  all  existing 
SBICs.  The  uproar  that  arose  in  the  SBIC 
community  caus:^!  this  order  to  be  with- 
drawn. But  It  was  retained  to  apply  only 
to  new  proposed  SBICs. 

It  has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  a 
number  of  Individuals,  some  on  the  verge 
of  forming  SBICs.  from  going  into  the  pro- 
gram. Some  of  these  people  have  not  pre- 
viously been  active  In  the  field.  But  they 
were  attracted  by  the  possibility  of  making 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  development  of 
small  business  In  their  communities.  In 
several  cases,  thise  wer^  prominent  and 
successful   men   In   small  towns. 

When  the  requirement  of  a  personal  finan- 
cial statement  was  added,  with  conflicting 
overtones,  many  of  these  potential  Investors 
became  discouraged  and  withdrew.  It  Is 
my  understanding  t^at  the  number  of  new 
SBICs  formed  since  this  regulation  went 
Into  effect  has  fallen  sharply. 

The    "fencing    In"    of    SBICs    Is    also    the 
result  of  the   view,   several   times  expressed 
by   officials   of  SBA.    that   minimum   SBICs 
re   less  satisfactory   than   bigger   ones,   be- 
cause they  cant  afford  the  staff  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  operation.     On  the  basis  of  my 
present    knowledge    many    of    these   smaller 
tBICs  appear  to  be  doing  a  fine  Job,  par- 
ticularly   in    making    the    small    loans    and 
investments  which  I  feel  must  be  encouraged. 
I  sec  no  reason  why  a  considerable  expansion 
in   the   number  of  small  SBICs  should  not 
continue.     This  would  bring  new  talent  Into 
the  field.    The  additional  competition  would 
cause  existing  SBICs  to  range  farther  afield 
in  search  of  investment  opportunities — and 
thus  would  benefit  small  business  generally. 
I  can  see  no  Justification  whatsoever  for 
limiting  SBICs  to  a  few  In  each  area.    While 
this    might   establish   a   protected   situation 
for  the  favored  few.  It  would  eliminate  the 
all-important    spur    of    competition,    which 
here  as  elsewhere  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  investment  capital  and  loans 
to  an  increasing  number  of  small  businesses. 
Let  me  Just  add  In  conclusion  that  more 
than  one  small  business  has  told  mc  wryly 
that    SBICs    offer    a    mighty    hard    bargain. 
Continued  free  entry  in'x)  the  SBIC  program 
would    permit    small    businesses    to    "shop 
around"  for  better  deals. 


WASHINGTON  POST  WRITERS 
CRITICIZE  INVESTMENT  CREDIT, 
LOBBYING  DEDUCTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  M.-.  President,  re- 
cently I  testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee  on  two  provisions  of  the  im- 
pending tax  bill  which  I  ccnsider  unwise, 
the  proposed  investment  credit  and  the 
proixjsal  for  the  deduction  of  business 
lobbying  expenses. 

Two  articles  In  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  during  the  past  few 
days  discussed  these  tax  changes.  The 
first,  by  stafi  reporter  James  E.  Clayton, 
Is  headed  'Revived  'Lobbyists  Aid  Act' 
Stirs  Controversy."  The  second,  by  J.  A. 
Livingston,  bears  the  title  "Investment 
Credit  Is  One  More  Tax  Loophole." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  my  pre- 
pared statement  to  the  Pizuuice  Com- 
mittee, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Tucked     in     Tax     REroEM     Bill — Rjbvivxd 

LoBBTisTB  Aio  Act  Stixs  Cohtsovkkst 
(By  James  E.  Clayton) 
Tucked  away  in  the  middle  of  that  mas- 
sive tax  bill  which  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee   Is    considering    is    a   section   headed 
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•te^  with  mpcct  to  laglate- 


tm  a  Itttta  on*  M  raoh 
go.  bat  M  IMS  •  lon«  fetotory  and  •  Ms  po- 
tamttel. 

One  a«ixM  that  baa  Immi  pto>o— d  f or  tt  Is 
tbe  Lobbylcta  AM  Ae*.  Tba  rsaaonla  ttiat 
tha  MctUm  woald  parmlt  Iwtnw  ama  to 
ctoduet  frooi  tbair  taaaMa  tneooia  many  at 
tta«  axpanaaa  of  tbalr  lobtoylsta. 

AnoClMr  propoaad  nama  ta  tha  Laglalatoca 
Aid  Aet.  Tba  raaaon  la.  tha  Houaa  Ways 
and  Ifaans  Oommlttaa  Mdd.  In  apprwlnc 
tba  MCtloa.  tlukt  it  mlgbt  brlac  laglaUtara 
tnlonnatlon  tbat  lobbylats  mlgbt  not  othar- 
wlsc  present. 

PUBCHAaX    tXCISUkTTTaXS 

Ona  lobbylat.  wbo  prefara  to  remain 
anonymoua.  laya  It  ougbt  tc  ba  callad  tba 
bill  to  autborlae  tba  purcbaaa  of  SUta  le^la- 
laturea.  Ha  tblnka  tba  major  affect  of  tba 
section  will  be  to  Incrcaae  lobbying  at  State 

capttola. 

But  aaottaar  lobbylat  aays  the  aectlon  only 
glTSS  tMnliiessmnn  a  fair  cbanca  to  get  tbelr 
Tlaws  haard  by  lawmaking  bodlaa.  Lobbying 
la  Jvst  aa  Important  to  buatneaaea  now,  be 
clalma.  im  many  other  axpanaaa  that  can  be 
daduetad  from  tazabla  tnooma. 

No  aom  ■aenn  to  ba  exactly  aura  what  tba 
■ecUoB  maana.  It  w^  dropped  Into  the  tax 
biU.  wltbout  baartn«B.  during  a  doaed  aaa- 
aloB  at  tha  Tlniiaa  Ways  and  Ifaana  Com< 
mlttaa.    It  paasad  tba  Houaa  without  debate. 

Nor  la  anyone  wbo  knows  aaylng  how  It 
got  Into  tha  bill.  Ona  rdmlnlatraUon  ofll- 
clai  aakl.  "Tha  Congrsannen  wbo  puahad 
thla  thing  through  were  simply  trying  to  do 
»  favor  for  tbelr  frlenda." 

Sinea  tha  full  Implicauoija  of  the  section 
are  aomawhat  unclear.  Ita  of>pon«nU  Inter- 
pret It  to  ahow  how  much  mlachlef  It  con- 
tatna  and  Ita  proponenta  demonstrate  that 
It  la  drawn  narrowly  to  meat  spedflc  prob- 


Ssaator  Wuxiam  Paoxiciu.  Democrat,  of 
Wlsoonaln.  says  It  would  give  "a  thoroughly 
unJusUflad  tax  advantage  to  special  btul- 
ness  Interests."  Senator  Paox  DorraLaa. 
Democrat,  of  Illlnola.  has  Indicated  much 
the  same  view. 

aAcrTXACKS  crrxo 

One  example  cited  U  that  the  section 
would  let  a  racetrack  deduct  many  of  Its 
expensaa  In  lobbying  before  a  State  legisla- 
ture In  favor  of  on-track  betting,  but  would 
not  permit  a  Presbyterian  mlnlstwr  to  deduct 
his  expexuws  for  opposing  the  same  legisla- 
tion on  moral  grounds. 

Another  example  la  that  a  corporation 
could  deduct  acme  at  Ita  duea  to  a  trade 
organlaatkn  that  lobMad  against  a  tax  blU. 
but  a  raember  of  tha  League  of  Women 
Voters  could  not  deduct  dues  to  her  organl- 
eatlon  for  favoring  the  same  bUL 

What  the  section  dpea  Is  to  say  that  busi- 
ness Arms  may  deduct  the  following  as  ex- 
penses In  figuring  their  Income  tax: 

Any  money  they  spend  to  present  thrir 
views  on  legislation  of  direct  Interest  to  them 
to  any  committee  or  Individual  member  of 
any  leglalattve  body  In  the  NaUon. 

Any  mooay  they  apand  In  trananltting 
Information  on  aimllar  subjects  between 
their  firms  and  trade  aasoclatlons. 

The  part  of  their  membership  dues  In  a 
trade  association  that  Is  spent  by  that  as- 
sociation on  either  kind  of  activity  outlined 
in  the  other  two  provialons. 

There  are  two  specific  prohibitions.  D»- 
diactlons  would  not  be  allowed  for  expenses 
in  a  political  campaign  or  In  a  general 
propaganda  campalcn  aimed  at  the  public. 

TWO  aaasc  aaGUMXKTB 


Tba  Ways  and  Bfaana  Commlttea.  In   its 

report,  makea  two  basic  arguments  fur  the 
section. 


It  says  that  axpenaea  Ineorrad  by 
ness  firms  In  appearing  before  admialstraUva 
and  judicial  bodies  are  alrsady  dadnetlble 
and  that  thia  meraiy  pata  appearaneea  before 
lagialatlva  bodies  oai  tba  same  footing. 

It  alao  says  that  business  firms  should 
not  tM  discouraged  In  making  information 
available  to  Members  at  Congrsaa  or  at  StaU 
leglalaturaa.  Apparently,  tha  eommittae 
»»«>rAfc^«  that  businesses  have  been  discouraged 
from  lobbying  because  they  cannot  now 
deduct  lobbying  expenses. 

To  this  one  Congressman  said,  "ni  be 
swamped  If  thU  passes.  Bvery  bvislnessman 
In  my  district  who  oomee  to  Washington  on 
vacation  will  demand  to  see  me  so  he  can 
write  off  the  coeu  of  his  trip  as  a  lobbying 
expense." 

The  proposal  had  Its  orljlns  In  l»9t  In 
that  year,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  that  lobby- 
ing expenses  ars  not  ordinary  expenses 
that  a  business  can  deduct  Soon  afterward 
IRS  Issued  new  regulations  and  started  to 
crack  down  on  such  deductions. 

BUXS    WEXX    PaOMFT 

Almost  Immediately,  a  number  of  bills  ap- 
peared In  Congress  Representative  Uau 
BoGos.  DenKXTSt.  of  Louisiana.  Introduced 
one  to  make  deducUble  all  lobbying  expenses 
on  matters  dlrecUy  related  to  the  taxpayer's 
business.  Representative  Wn.sva  Mills. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee.  Introduced  one 
drafted  by  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
limit  such  deductions  to  'direct  appearances 
before  legislative  committees.  The  Treasury 
Department,  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, backed  the  ABA  approach  while  the 
Commerce  Department  argued  far  the  Boggs 
bin. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported 
out  the  Boggs  bUl  In  1990  but  It  died  In  the 
House.  In  January  and  February  of  this 
year,  tha  cocnmlttae  voted  down  that  ap- 
proach and  settled  for  the  narrower  one, 
which  has  since  passed  the  House. 

The  chamber  of  conunarce  has  already  let 
It  be  known  that  It  thinks  the  House  bill  Is 
too  narrow.  It  wants  the  Senate  to  replace 
the  measxire  with  one  sponsored  by  Senators 
Vancx  Haxtkc,  Democrjjt,  of  Indiana,  and 
RoBSBT  S.  Kxaa,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 
which  would  permit  deductions  for  any 
lobbying  expenses,  even  thoae  on  subjects 
unrelated   to   the    taxpayer's   buslnees 

Last  weak.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  C. 
Douglas  Dillon  said  the  Treasury  Is  now  op- 
posed bo  even  the  version  that  passed  ths 
House. 


Investmxnt  Cxxsrr  Is  Ons  Muse  Tax 

LOOPHOLX 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

When  businessmen  refuse  tax  conceaslons. 
it's  like  children  rejecting  candy. 

When  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  SUtea 
tries  to  push  on  businessmen  an  8 -per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  and  they  react  to 
It  as  children  to  castor  oil.  that's  also  news. 

But  there's  a  difference  between  castor  oil 
and  the  Investment  credit.  Medical  evi- 
dence Indlcataa  that  castor  oil  works. 

The  supposed  beneficiaries  of  the  tax 
credit  are  certain  that  (a)  It  wont  work 
and   (b)   It's  not  their  medicine 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
la  against  It  So  Is  the  US.  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Furthermore,  the  AFL-CIO  objects  to  the 
proposal  as  a  windfall. 

Opposition  has  driven  the  administration 
to  redoubled  defense  of  what  only  it  seems 
to  want. 

Here's  how  the  administration  puts  Its 
case  International  competition  Is  Increas- 
ing    US.  Industry  needs  to  be  lean,  hearty. 


aad  modMii.    Tha  oradlt  wlU  stimulaf  tn- 
vaatmant  in  new  facUiUss. 

So  far.  no  argument.  Who's  going  to  klek 
modernisation  or  Santa  Claus? 

Hiieliisasiniiii  say  the  proper  cur*  for  In* 
vastmsnt  anemia  Is  revision  of  Treasury  Bul- 
letin F.  kng  dafarred  and  long  promlaad. 
This  bulletin,  which  seU  forth  allowable  de- 
predation rataa  on  machinery,  plaat,  and 
•qulpsBant,  hasnt  been  revtsad  adeq«ataly 
since  iMa.  though  mors  libaral  rataa— 
ahortar  life — wars  granted  to  tha  taxtUa  In- 
duatry  oo  machinery  and  the  artmlnlatfmtlom 
baa  promlaad  revision  in  othar  nui)ar  In- 
dustrlsa. 

Senator  Wu.uass  Psoxmibb.  Damoermt,  at 
Wlaoonsln.  usually  an  admlnistratUm  faith- 
ful, condsmosd  ths  credU  proposal  bsfars 
the  Senate  Finance  Cummlttee  beoaoaa  It 
would  grant  tax  benefits  to  bustnsss  firms 
even  if  they  do  not  duinge  their  invastOMBt 
decisions  ons  lota. 

I  think  Treaaury  exparta  are  vtetlma  of 
analogy.  Tbay  found  that  invaatmant  cred- 
its often  supplemented  depreciation  ratca  on 
bull  ness  equipment  in  Kuropa.  Thay  aotad 
that  production  in  recant  years  haa  < 
more  rapidly  In  Wast  Germany.  luly, 
Belgium,  and  other  oonttnantal  eouotrtsa 
than  here 

Krgo:  If  Investment  tax  credlta  tiapartad 
a  lift  In  Europe,  why  not  a  similar  iaeanttva 
here. 

But  la  that  logical? 

Whan  the  war  ended.  European  IwtnsM 
man  had  to  rebuild  and  reaquip.  Shortafaa 
existed.  Demand  was  greater  than  supply. 
Profiu  were  procnlslng.  Consumsrs  wanted 
the  comforts  and  conveniencas  thay  had  so 
long  forgone  But  business  firms  wai«  abort 
of  capital.  So  governments  halpad  with 
special  tax  credlU. 

Moreover,  growth  hers  was  rapid  la  aarly 
postwar  years  simply  because  oonsumara  and 
buslneasnien  quickly  went  about  malrtng  up 
for  wartime  austarltiss.  But  slnoa  our  de- 
ficiencies were  leas  than  those  of  Europe, 
the  U.S  growth  rata  ultimately  slowed  down 
comparatively. 

Growth  In  the  Soviet  Union  hna  alao  been 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  U  Sfi  R  has  no  Invaatmant 
credit  to  spur  on  Its  Industrial  oommlasars. 
Production  In  Europe  and  the  U.S.SJt.  dur- 
ing the  war  was  catastrophlcally  dlarupted 
and  diminished  by  war.  Naturally,  tha 
catch-up  process  would  Isst  longer  there. 

For  me.  the  invaatment  credit  Is  ofie  more 
l<x)phole  In  a  tax  structure  full  of  loopholes 
Tax  ratea  both  Individual  and  corporate — 
are  too  high;  exemptions  and  exclualons  too 
numerous. 

Businessmen's  decisions  are  baaed — not 
necessarily  on  what's  good  for  biislnsas  on 
how  to  save  taxea.  High  personal  tax  rataa 
set  up  a  tug  of  war  each  year  between  a 
man's  oonaclenoe  and  what  he  thinks  he 
can  get  away  with. 

The  sooner  tax  ratas  In  general  oooM  down 
the  better  It  will  be  for  the  tone  of  aoclaty 
and  the  econotnlc  tone  of  buslnaaa.  And 
the  Investment  credit,  if  enacted  will  be  oos 
mors  loophole  to  gat  rid  of  in  a  gansral  over- 
haul and  simplification  of  Um  tax  structure 

The  Senate  will  perform  a  public  aarvloe 
by  burying  the  propoaal  under  an  avalanche 
of  "nayi.  "  One  more  patch  in  a  patchwork 
quilt  Is   the  last  thing  ws  need. 

STATTMXhrT     ST     SXNATOB     WnXtAM     PBOXKnC 

BxToas  THX   SxifATX   FiWANCx   Ooiotiim, 
Apxn.  0.    IMa 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  ths  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  discuss  two  parte  of 
the  tax  bill.  These  are:  Section  2  daallng 
with  a  propoaed  credit  for  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property,  and  aactlon  3. 
dealing  with  appearance  and  other  coats 
with  respect  to  legislation. 
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Regarding  tha  inveatmant  eradlt.  I  oppose 
It  becauaa  It  would  not  work,  it  is  unfair 
u^  other  taxpayars,  it  Is  h^percycUcal,  and  It 
vould  result  In  a  huge  revenue  loas  to  tha 
Treasury. 

1.  One  principal  dlsadvantaga  of  the  In- 
vvstment  credit  Is  its  unfortunata  equity 
concept.  It  will  give  a  busfnaas  firm  tax 
benefits  which  are  more  than  100  percent 
of  costs.  For  a  corporation  In  the  B3-par- 
cent  bracket,  the  investment  credit  Is  equiva- 
lent to  depreciation  of  114  to  110  percent 
of  the  cost  of  newly  acquired  assets.  Other 
taxpayers — excepting  those  who  receive  per- 
centage depletion — are  limited  to  deductions 
of  100  percent  of  costs.  Orantlng  such  an 
exceptional  privilege  raises  a  eerlous  quea- 
tlon  of  tax  equity. 

I  am  concerned,  therefore,  as  I  am  rure 
you  must  be,  about  the  potentially  danger- 
ous precedent  set  by  tha  investment  cradlt. 
It  Is  not  unlikely  that  other  groups  will  re- 
quest similar  tax  treatmant.  Retailers  may 
request  more  than  100-percent  deductions 
for  the  coats  of  carrying  inventory.  Con- 
struction firnu  may  request  more  than  100- 
percent  deductions  for  buildings  they  own. 
Teachers  could  request  deductions  for  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  advanced 
courses.  Individuals  who  barrow  money  to 
Invest  In  homes  may  request  more  than  100- 
percent  deductions  of  tlielr  Interest  coats 
Incurred  In  the  purchase  of  homes. 

2.  The  Investment  cradlt  Is  also  unde- 
sirable because  It  will  tend  to  accentuate  the 
business  cycle.  Far  from  contributing  to 
buaineas  sUblllty.  it  Is  in  fact  bypercycllcal. 
It  acgravatea  the  business  cycle  by  encour- 
aging Invaatment  during  a  period  of  inflation 
and  discouraging  It  relatively  In  a  receaslop. 
when  businesses  have  laas  Income  against 
Which  to  write  off  new  Investment. 

If  the  proposed  credit  stimulates  Invest- 
ment— which  I  doubt — the  stimulus  will  be 
greater  in  thoae  periods  whan  inveatment  is 
likely  to  be  high  In  any  case.  Thus,  invest- 
ment will  be  stimulated  exactly  In  these 
periods  when  there  is  Uttle  or  no  need  for 
an  invaatment  stimulus.  Contrariwlaa,  tha 
investment  credit  will  have  Its  least  stimula- 
tive affect  when  Investment  prospects  are 
dim.  Hence,  the  credit  wUl  tend  to  accent- 
uate preaent  fluctuations  in  Investment.  If 
there  Is  any  single  goal  sought  by  admla- 
Utratloa  economic  policy.  It  la  to  Ineraaas 
growth  by  stabilising  the  economy  and  iron- 
ing out  fluctuations.  This  proposal  will  have 
exactly  the  oppoalte  effect.  It  will  be  in- 
flationary In  boom  tlmaa.  It  will  Increase  un- 
employment In  recession  periods. 

71\e  Investment  credit  la  also  undeairable 
from  a  cyclical  standpoint  because  It  serves 
to  leduos  Oovemment  revenues  exactly  at 
thoae  times  when  Oovemment  revenues 
should  be  raised  to  ciul}  private  demands 
for  goods  and  services;  namely,  in  inflation- 
ary perloda.  If  the  Federal  budget  were  oth- 
erwise In  balance  during  a  proaperoua  period, 
the  effect  of  the  Investment  credit  would  be 
to  create  tmdget  deficits  In  the  piospeious 
periods.  Certainly  this  la  fiscal  Irreaponalbil- 
Ity  In  its  pureat  form.  Moreover.  It  la 
economics.  Ahnost  all  eoonomlsta, 
less  of  their  political  persuaalon.  feel  that 
the  Government  should  run  aurpluaes  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  employment.  The  In- 
vestment credit  win  serve  to  reduce  thoee 
surpluses,  or  throw  the  budget  into  a  deficit 
position.  exacUy  in  those  periods  when  sur- 
pluses would  be  most  appropriate. 

3.  One  basic  criticism  of  ths  investment 
credit  is  that  tha  goals  which  ars  sou^t 
by  this  device  are  inappropriate.  Specifically, 
the  credit  Is  designed  to  stimulate  artifloLally 
the  rats  of  physical  Inveatmant  la  the  United 
States.  Why  do  we  need  an  artificial  atlm- 
ulus  to  obtain  mare  invsstmant  than  the 
free  market  deenu  appropriate?     A  funda- 
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mental  tenet  of  our  eoonomle  systsm  Is  that, 
wherever  poarthls  and  to  tbe  greatest  pos- 
sible extant,  we  will  permit  free-market 
foroee  to  determliM  the  amounta  and  typee 
of  gooda  to  be  produced.  Tbe  Investment 
credit  attempts  to  Interfere  with  the  free- 
market  deelaloDa  of  consumers  and 
prodwoers. 

It  is  also  argued  that  tbe  inveetment 
credit  Is  needed  to  stlmtUate  physical  ih- 
veetment  to  oompete  with  foreign  ooun- 
trlea.  Such  competition  takea  many  forma. 
If  standard  of  Uvlnff  is  the  area  of  com- 
petition, then  we  have  managed  well  to  date 
without  the  inveatment  credit,  and  no 
credit  aiiMiia  approinlate  simply  to  <Atam 
additional  quantltlea  of  products  described 
above. 

If  "competition  with  foreign  oountrlea" 
refers  to  our  balance-of-payments  position, 
then  It  seems  ridiculous  to  support  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  all  industries  in  the 
United  Statea  simply  to  aid  the  relatively 
few  flrma   that  actually  oompete   overseas. 

Moreover,  there  hss  been  remarkably  little 
evidenea  provided  Indicating  that  lack  of 
investment  Is  holding  back  U.S.  flrma  in 
foreign  competition.  First,  it  la  not  clear 
tbat  UjB.  flrma  are  suffering  significantly 
in  their  competition  with  foreign  Indiutry. 
Second.  It  is  not  clear  that.  U  auch  suffering 
la  occurring.  It  is  due  to  lack  of  investment. 
It  oould  Just  aa  eaally  be  due  to  lack  of 
InlUatlve.  weakneas  of  new  daai^ns,  exces- 
sive labor  costs.  Insufficient  mobility,  or 
many  other  reasons  which  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  investment  credit.  Surely,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  support  the 
investment  credit  to  indicate  that  tbe  prob- 
lema  of  foreign  competition — ^whlch  were  ao 
heavUy  aliaaaiiil  by  Secretary  Dillon  on  M<hi- 
day — in  fact  exist  and  would  be  sicnifleantly 
reduced  by  adoption  of  the  inveatment 
credit. 

4.  What  grounds  do  we  have  for  doubting 
the  ettoacy  of  the  inveatment  credit? 

First,  the  credit  will  be  given  to  business 
flrms  even  If  they  do  not  change  their  in- 
vestment deelai(ma  by  one  iota.  Obviously, 
buainesB  firms  are  always  sngaged  in  mak- 
ing investmenta.  On  all  of  these  Invest- 
ments, they  wlU  obtain  the  propoeed  credit. 
But  the  only  Justlflcatlon  for  the  credit  la 
that  new  Inveatment.  over  and  above  what 
would  normally  be  made  by  a  business  firm, 
will  bs  enoouraged  as  a  result  of  the  credit. 
Hon  nth  nines,  business  flrms  receive  the  cake- 
credit,  and  can  eat  it,  wltbout  taking  any 
new  and  ft<i<^«ti/inai  actions  to  earn  It. 

Secondly,  businessmen  themselves  are  not 
rem>ondinc  favorably  to  the  propoaed  credit. 
A  reaponalbis  survey  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  lTHl'rwt*t  that  virtually  all  the  bual- 
niiaamffn  Interviewed  would  consider  the  pro- 
posed Investment  credit  as  a  windfall  and 
did  not  plan  to  diangs  their  invsstmant  plans 
If  the  inveatment  credit  were  enacted.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of 
thla  Wall  Street  Journal  article  for  the  record. 

It  U  rare  in  the  area  of  tax  policy  to  have 
advance  laboratory  tests  of  the  potential  ef- 
fectiveness of  policy  proposala.  Such  lab- 
oratory teata.  when  available,  should  cer- 
tainly be  vT^* ""'"*«<  cloaely.  In  this  case  we 
have  tbe  example  of  the  accelerated  depreda- 
tion nifth^M^*  which  were  Introduced  In  the 
10M  I^tirr"*'  Revenue  Code.  One  of  the  prl- 
naary  ptirposes  of  these  accelerated  methods 
was  to  encourage  greater  business  Investment 
in  plant  and  equipment. 

Tet,  look  what  happened.  Before  the  en- 
actment of  theae  new  methods,  the  growth 
In  capital  atock  per  worker  was  roughly  3.5 
peroent  per  year.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
eeceierated  depreciation  methods,  capital 
atock  j»er  worker  grew  by  only  li»  percent 
per  year  from  1S64  to  1060.  In  other  worda. 
jTi«^j»«/i  of  acceleration  of  business  Invest- 
ment aa  a  reault  of  the  new  depreciation 
m^^hfviM  there  was  a  very  substantial  drop- 


off, ao  that  the  rate  of  ineraaes  was  only 
about  one-half  what  tt  had  iMan  in  the 
earUer  period.  The  effect  of  thla  on  output 
per  worker  was  signtfloant.  Output  per 
worker  in  tbe  period  from  1947  to  1954  In- 
creased by  3.8  percent  per  year.  After  the 
accelerated  depreciation  methods  were  en- 
acted, the  rate  through  1900  waa  only  2.1 
peroent. 

How  can  we  explain  thla  lack  of  effective- 
ness of  a  tax  stimulus  to  Investment  so 
analogous  to  the  Investment  credit?  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  aeveral  available  ex- 
planations. 

One,  whUe  the  tax  benefits  were  being 
given,  there  was  still  no  oorrespondlng  in- 
crease In  aggregate  demand  for  the  goods  and 
services  which  additional  tnveataaent  oould 
produce.  Therefore,  while  theiu  were  cost 
savings  throtigh  tax  rednctiona,  time  waa  no 
particular  stimulus  to  obtain  vaatm  Inveat- 
ment to  produce  more  gooda  and  aervloea. 
The  tax  atimulua.  as  I  am  sura  will  be  the 
eaae  with  the  Inveetment  credit,  waa  almply 
reflected  In  Increased  proflta.  rathar  than  in- 
creased production. 

Two,  the  period  since  1994  haa  been  gen- 
erally one  of  exceas  capacity  due  to  In- 
adequacy of  consumer  demand.  Olven  thla 
excess  capacity,  there  are  relatively  few  mar- 
ginal inveatment  dedsicma  whlidi  will  be  en- 
couraged by  an  Inveatment  tax  sttaaulua  such 
as  accelerated  depredation  or  the  propoeed 
credit. 

Three,  there  la  ample  indication  that 
prices  of  products  are  sometinoes  adminis- 
tered prices.  When  this  Is  the  case,  prices 
are  lees  subject  to  martcet  foroee.  Such 
IM'lces  tend  to  stay  up  undo*  drenmstanees 
in  which  they  oould  be  redueed.  Betums 
from  Increased  investment  for  a  buslnees 
flrm  oome  only  if  the  fhm  reduces  Its  prices 
to  sell  the  increased  quantttlee  that  can  be 
produced  with  the  additional  Investment. 
Rather  than  expanding  plant  and  equipment 
to  produce  more  goods  and  then  lowering 
prices  in  order  to  sell  the  addlttonal  goods, 
some  flrms  have  been  content  to  maintain 
prices  and  sell  lesser  quantltlea  VhmX  require 
lesser  amounts  of  plant  and  equipment.  The 
tax  stimuli  to  In'vestment,  therefore,  reflect 
themselves  merdy  in  higher  aftertax  profits 
at  constant  price  levels,  rather  than  tn 
greater  i>roduction  at  lower  price  levels. 

A  prindpal  argument  for  the  Investment 
credit  is  that  business  firms  need  additional 
cash  for  additional  InvesDmenta.  The  facta 
refute  thla  Justification.  There  ia  no  evl- 
denoe  that  tlie  major  flrma,  which  do  the 
great  amount  of  investing  in  the  United 
States,  need  additional  cash  flows  to  flnance 
further  Investment.  Take  General  Motors, 
for  example.  GJiC.  set  aside  depreciation  re- 
serves of  91,637  million  durlnc  the  years  19S7 
to  1960,  whUe  it  Invested  only  $1,509  million 
in  plant  and  equipment  combined.  During 
those  same  years,  it  retained  profits  after 
payments  of  dividends  in  the  amount  of 
$1,017  million,  out  of  which  It  added  $966 
million  to  lU  cash  and  aecurity  beddings— 
rather  than  in  physical  inveatment — eo  that 
the  total  of  its  financial  holdlnga  at  the  end 
of  1960  was  $1,637  minion — Irooieally,  the 
same  amount  as  Its  depredattron  reserves. 
Surely  General  Motors  has  not  been  in  need 
of  an  artificial  tax  advantage  to  support 
further  physical  investment. 

The  G.M.  case  la  typical  of  many  large 
firms  and  reflects  the  situation  In  indttstry 
generally.  Table  1,  drawn  from  the  recent 
report  of  the  Preddent'a  Council  of  Beo- 
nomic  Advisers,  Indicatea  that,  la  ttw  period 
from  1959  to  1961,  funds  avaUaUe  from  In- 
ternal sources  alone  exceeded  total  plant  and 
equipment  outlays  for  Industry  generally. 
This  is  cc»npletely  aside  from  the  additional 
funds  that  would  be  available  through  new 
debt  financing  or  new  equity  Issues. 
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Tablk  1. — Relationship  of  plant  and   equip- 
Ttient  outlays  to  internal  funds 
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>  Kftiiinrii  iM'utll.'*  in>\  ilrpletiun  lUlowanrcs,  and  ilr- 
pfccuition  Ami  iinorfualmn  allowaniv.s 

It  ha«  been  aJleged  that  the  low  level  of 
InvestnMrnt  In  recent  years  has  been  due  to 
a  squeeae  on  corporate  proflta.  Two  sets  of 
facta  Indicate  that  this  rea«onlng  Is  falla- 
cious. The  first  set  of  facts  Involves  the 
history  of  the  last  few  years.  This  history 
Indicates  quite  clearly  that  corporate  profits 
are  quite  sensitive  to  the  rate  at  which  ca- 
pacity Is  being  utilized.  Corporate  profits 
have  been  low  only  when  capacity  Is  not 
being  fully  utilized.  Since  the  rate  of  utili- 
sation was  higher  In  the  early  period  of  this 
decade.  It  follows  that  the  ratio  of  profits  to 
ONP  would  be  higher  In  the  earlier  period. 
This  In  turn,  suggests  that  the  lack  of  In- 
vestment has  been  due  to  an  Inadequacy 
of  final  demand,  rather  than  a  laclc  of  cor- 
porate profits.  Lack  of  Investment  is  a 
symptom,  not  a  cause. 

The  second  set  of  facts  concerns  the  re- 
lationship between  corporate  profits  and 
that  part  of  the  national  Income  which  orig- 
inates In  corporations.  If  the  corporate 
share  of  economic  activity  falls,  corporate 
profits  decline  as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  even 
when  corporate  profits  are  a  stable  percent- 
age of  the  Income  flow  through  corporations 
Table  2  Indicates  this  relaUonshlp  quite 
clearly.  If  a  comparison  Is  made  simply  be- 
tween corporate  profits  and  ONP.  as  Indi- 
cated In  line  3  of  table  3.  this  percentage 
has  gone  down.  However.  If  corporate  profits 
plus  capital  consujoiptlon  allowances  are  re- 
lated to  national  Income  originating  In  cor- 
porations— which  Is  the  more  relevant  com- 
parison— It  Is  clear  that  the  ratio  In  recent 
years  has  been  higher  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade — «ven  though  unemployment 
rose  from  3.7  to  6  1  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

Table     2.-  Comparative     corporate     income 
rate.^.   1950  53.  1954-57.  and   1958-61 
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Source.  l/'.S.  Departments  of  Commercp  and  Latiur 

The  investment  credit,  by  providing  a 
windfall  tax  break  for  businesses,  would  cost 
the  Treasury  fU  billion  the  first  year  At 
a  time  when  the  Federal  budget  is  In  pre- 
cau-ious  balance,  such  a  revenue  loss,  which 
will  accomplish  so  little,  should  not  be  In- 
curred 

LOBBTINO    ACTIVITIES 

I  oppose  the  tax  deduction  for  lobbying 
expenses  because  it  would  give  a  thorou^ihly 


uiiju.stitted  ta.x  advantage  to  special  buslnese 
iriterests  over   the   public  Interest 

ContrlbutlDns  to  lobbylnt^  orKanizatlon.s 
that  fight  for  their  ideals — be  they  left. 
rlKht,  or  center  are  not  tax  deductible 
Contributl'>ns  lo  groups  Ulte  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union,  the  AnierU-ans  for 
Con.slltutlon;il  .\ctlon.  and  the  LeaKUe  of 
Women  Voters  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
tax  exemption 

But  If  this  provision  Is  enacted,  special 
Interest  business  kjroujw.  whose  financial  in- 
tere.sts  may  run  munttr  to  the  public  In- 
terest, will  get  a  Juicy  tax  brealc 

This  proposed  new  tax  deduction  Is  the 
one  part  of  the  bill  that  Is  flatly  opposed  by 
the  Treasury 

Tills  is  one  of  the  vpry  few  sunlflcant 
channes  made  in  the  law  in  years  on  which 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
ducted  no  hearings 

Sec-tlon  3  of  the  bill  would  allow  busi- 
nesses and  trade  assfx-latlons.  but  not  the 
ordinary  rltlzen  nor  the  Individual  special- 
ist, to  deduct  coets  Incurred  In  connection 
with  proniolini?  or  opfxieini?  particular  legis- 
lation The  bill  as  presently  written  would 
allow  deductions  for  not  only  the  expenses 
of  appearances  before  contjresslonal  com- 
mittees, but  als<i  expenses  Involved  In  per- 
sonal contacts  with  individual  Members  of 
the  Conuiress.  personal  contacts  with  State 
and  Ifjcal  officials,  and  all  expenses  incurred 
by  trade  associations  in  propaKandizlnjc  a 
particular  point  of  view  with  their  Indi- 
vidual Members 

I  consider  this  provision  of  the  bill  wholly 
indefensible  on  several  different  grounds 
First,  from  a  legislative  standpoint,  the 
Ways  and  Means  C<->mmittee  has  held  no 
hearings  on  this  particular  measure  Cer- 
tainly there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  general  public  to  be  heard  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  this  subject  before 
the  legislation  Is  enacted 

Second,  from  a  legal  standpoint  section  3 
of  the  bill  represents  a  change  In  a  lon>{- 
standlng  principle  which  has  been  supported 
on  several  <x"ca.sions  by  Federal  courts  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provides  for  deductions  onlv 
for  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  It  is  far 
outside  the  ordinary  and  necessary  Income- 
producing  pr<x-edure8  of  business  to  attempt 
to  Influence  legislative  decisions  While  the 
Treasury  Department  has  apparently  nut  at- 
tempted to  enforce  fully  Its  present  regula- 
tions, dereliction  of  duty  should  not  be  a 
Justification    for    legislative   change 

Third,  the  proposed  change  can  be  criti- 
cized on  eqvUty  grounds  It  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly discriminates  in  favor  of  business 
lobbying  and  against  ,  lobbying  by  private 
citizens  or  Individual  specialists  Thus  the 
provision  serves  to  rig  the  odds  against  legis- 
lation for  the  K^n^ral  well-being,  and  in 
favor  of  speclall/.ed  legislation  for  the  few 
It  Is  dlincult  enough  at  present  for  the  Indi- 
vidual leglslat/ir  to  obtain  Information  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  upon  which  we 
must  legislate  In  efTect.  the  new  provision 
means  that  s<ime  tax  funds  now  coming  U) 
Uncle  .Sam  will  t)e  returned  to  businesses 
and  trade  aasocla-.ions  in  order  that  they  can 
present  their  cas.'  more  effectively,  while  at 
the  same  time  dlKouraging  individuals,  who 
presumably  have  ess  capacity  to  meet  lobby- 
ing costs,  from  Incurring  those  comta  Thus 
the  flow  of  Infor-natlon  to  legislators  Ic  di- 
verted S4)  that  1",  comes  more  freely  from 
certain  sources  trnd  is  less  available  from 
other  sources 

Fourth,  the  prfpoeed  section  can  be  criti- 
cized on  econf)mc  grounds  The  Federal 
Government,  through  this  measure,  will  be 
subsidizing  the  diversion  of  resources  away 
from  prfxluctive  output  for  the  benefit  of 
the  national  econ  imy  Into  specialized  propa- 
gandizing purpo84-8  designed  solely  to  benefit 
the  few  The.se  proposed  deductions  are  not 
equiv.ilent     to     d>?ductions     for     advertising 


AdvertlsliiK  Is  Intended  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge to  the  many  ab<>ut  prixlucts  which  are 
available  In  the  nnirket  The  proptjsed  de- 
ductions are  for  expenses  designed  to  Influ- 
ence the  few  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  few 

The  proposed  provision  on  lobbying  ex- 
('enses  will  only  dLbcrimlnate  against  cer- 
tair.  nonprofit  lobbymw;  organizations,  such 
as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  These 
orgiinizaf  hns.  like  industry  trade  associa- 
tions, are  usually  nonprofit  and  are  generally 
not  subject  to  tax  on  their  own  activities 
U  wever  contrlbutfins  to  these  organ- 
Iz^itlons.  like  contributions  to  Industry  trade 
associations,  are  only  deductible  by  the  con- 
tributors to  the  extent  that  the  contribu- 
tions are  not  used  by  the  associations  to 
support  lobbying  activities  Section  3.  of 
H  R  1(X550.  would  permit  contributions  Uj 
trade  associations  to  be  deductible  even 
though  the  Contributions  were  used  by  the 
trade  assoctatl<jns  for  lobbying  purp>oses 
This  change  would  be  made  on  the  grounds 
that  the  contrlbutloivs  were  "ordinary  and 
necessary"  business  expensrt.  However, 
contributions  to  organizations  such  as  the 
l>eague  of  Women  Voters  would  not  be  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  the  league  en- 
gaged In  lobbying  activities  because  the  con- 
tributions In  that  case  under  the  proposed 
bin  would  not  be  considered  aa  "ordinary 
and  necessary"  business  ex()enses  There- 
fore the  bill  tends  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  lobbying  activities  by  Industry  trade  as- 
sociations and  again.st  lobbying  activities 
by  certain  other  groups  which  have  been  (jf 
great  iisslstance  to  legislators  in  the  past 

Mr  Chairman  I  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  statement  that  I  believed  there  were 
two  sections  of  the  bill  before  you  which 
were  Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
general  public  I  Ijelleve  the  case  against 
l>>th  these  provisions  is  clear  cut  and  over- 
whelming 


blossoms  on  the  kyle  palmer 

tkep: 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President,  a  great 
i()uriiali5t  pa.ssed  from  the  scene  early 
thi.s  month  He  was  Kyle  Palmer,  the 
pohtical  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Bob  Hartmann.  Washington  bureau 
chiff  for  the  papt-r.  has  written  an  arti- 
cle about  hLs  old  friend  that  should  warm 
the  hearts  of  Kyle's  many  friends  and 
admin'rs 

S<jnietime  ago  Kyle  Palmer  sent  Bob 
Hai  trnaiin  a  pink  dogwood  tree.  It  has 
ju.si  burst  into  bloom  On  this  nostalgic 
note,  Bob  Hartmann  recalls  the  many 
memorials  that  Kyle  Palmer  left  him 
In  winding  up  his  article  he  touches  on 
the  credo  that  dominated  the  career  of 
Kyle  Palmer  and  distinguished  him  as  a 
new.spaperman :  the  belief  that  a  report- 
ers  most  powerful  weapon  Is  truth,  that 
hLs  most  dangerous  trap  is  cynicism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  April  6  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows 

Bloshoms   on    the  Kyle  Palmeb  Tbkb 
(By  Robert  T    Hartmann) 

The  pink  dogwood  tree  In  our  front  yard 
has  Just  burst  into  glorious  bloom.  M  It 
does  every  spring  But  this  year  It  has  more 
buds  than  ever  before 

What  has  this  Ut  do  with  Washington. 
D  C  -  a  city  famed  for  its  delicate  cherry 
blossoms  and  indelicate  politicians?  Why 
write   a  column  about   a  dogwood  tree? 

Ours  Is  not  Just  any  old  dogwcxxl  tree  It 
Is    and  always  will  be,  the  Kyle  Palmer  tree 
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There  seems  a  special  symbolism  In  tha 
fact  that  Its  annual  rebirth  occurred  Just 
as  Kyle  laid  aside  his  burdens  by  the  Pacific. 

Kyle,  my  predecessor  here  In  the  Times 
Washington  Bureau  when  I  was  a  3-year-old 
ttxldler,  never  liked  the  weather  much  on  the 
bhores  of  the  steamy  Potomac.  But  he  gen- 
uinely liked  politicians  and  this  Is  their 
ap<^>Kee.  So  he  used  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
che^k  up  un  the  young  stiiteamen  he  had 
launched  Into  national  orbit  and.  sometimes, 
wjkited  out  their  reentry  as  well. 

On  one  of  these  visits,  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  my  wife  and  I  took  our  friend  and 
mentor  for  a  Sunday  afterncon  ride  through 
the  Maryland  countryside.  It  was  Just  com- 
ing to  life  after  a  lung  wlntisr,  and  the  dog- 
w  lods  were  especially  lovely. 

Kyle  Palmer  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and 
although  he  shifted  his  adult  allegiance  to 
CaUfurula  and  Hawaii  he  neter  loet  the  hick- 
ory ruggedness  of  his  native  State  and  the 
courtliness  of  lU  southern  tradition.  Nor 
could  he  forget  the  dogwoods,  he  told  us. 

Ijiter.  a  little  pink  dogwood  was  delivered 
«ith  his  compliments. 

The  last  time  Kyle  revisited  his  old  haunts 
in  tlie  Capital  (where  doon.  swung  open  as 
his  footsteps  sounded)  be  ic^pected  his  tree. 
Already  it  was  as  tall  as  be. 

But  its  fragile  petals  hsd  given  way  to 
green  leaves  and  he  said  ssdly  he  probably 
would  not  see  them  next  yeai . 

I  pooh-poohed  this,  of  course,  for  Kyle 
Palmer  seemed  Indestructible  to  any  Times 
man.  and  still  seemed  so  a  tew  months  later 
at  the  national  conventions  In  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago 

But  a  little  over  ■  year  ago  the  fatal  111- 
ne«s  struck,  and  I  could  only  send  him  a 
color  snapshot  of  the  pink  bloasoms  which 
failed  to  do  them  Justice. 

My  camera  was  all  loaded  to  catch  this 
year's  brief  flowering  at  Its  peak. 

We  knew  the  dogwood  would  surely  blos- 
som, though  foreknowledge  did  not  lessen 
our  delight  when  It  did.  And  we  know  the 
finest  and  fullest  lives  will  f  urely  end  but  It 
does  not  decrease  our  sadnesii. 

Kyle  Palmer  left  me,  among  many  others, 
continuing  memorials  less  tangible  than  a 
dogw(X)d  tree.  For  many  decades,  he  gave 
the  Times  a  tradition  of  pol  tlcal  action  and 
intimate  association  with  tJie  great,  near- 
great   and    would-be   greats  of   government. 

He  fought  hard,  but  fairly,  not  only  for 
the  principles  but  for  the  pi-ople  be  believed 
in  I  know  of  no  one  in  this  cruel  and  cut- 
throat business  of  politics  who  bore  him  any 
111  wUl. 

It  was  Kyle  who  pointed  me  on  my  way 
In  Washington  8  years  ago  on  the  raw  March 
day  when  Puerto  Rican  gunmen  sprayed 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  hot  lead. 
We  were  quietly  eating  luncheon  while  this 
sensational  shooting  took  p.ace.  but  I  can't 
think  of  any  news  story  I  h»ve  more  profit- 
ably   mtsaed. 

For  Kyle  Palmer  was  telling  me  some  of 
the  things  he  understood  about  pollUcians 
that  few  reporters  do:  that  they  are  human 
beings,  more  often  than  not  honorable,  and 
probably  put  a  higher  premium  on  trust 
than  men  in  more  secure  Jobs.  That  a  re- 
porter's most  powerful  weapon  is  truth,  Uiat 
his  most  dangerous  trap  b  cynicism,  and 
that  above  aU  else  poUUcs  is  about  people. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wla^l  to  associate 
my.self  with  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league with  respect  to  the  passing  of 
the  late  Kyle  Palmer,  one  of  the  truly 
prcat  political  editors  in  all  the  history 
of  American  Journalism  and  also  with 
the  statement  he  has  made  respecting 
the  eloqu«it  and  moving  tribute  paid  to 
our  late  friend  by  Mr.  Robert  Hartmann. 


the  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  a  longtime 
intimate  associate  of  Kyle  on  that  great 
newspaper.  Like  my  colleague.  I  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  Kyle  Palmer  for  prac- 
tically my  lifetime.  All  of  us,  in  and  out 
of  politics  in  our  State,  grieve  at  his 
passing,  and  extend  our  profound  sym- 
pathies to  his  dear  wife  and  family. 


TRADE-PAIR  SHIPS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  events  in 
the  past  few  years  have  demonstrated 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  United  States 
must  substantially  increase  its  exports 
in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  domestic 
economy.  We  likewise  realize  that  our 
economic  welfare  remains  the  bell- 
wether for  the  free  world  in  its  strug- 
gle with  the  Communist  ideology.  Thus 
it  behooves  us  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  promote  and  expand  our  ex- 
ports, and  this  effort  should  and  must 
embrace  all  segments  of  this  Nation — 
Government,  management,  and  labor. 

The  reasons  for  this  have  been  well 
documented  by  the  studies  and  reports 
of  private  and  Ciovernment  economists. 
I  refer  Senators  to  the  special  staff  study 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
during  the  last  Congress,  as  well  as  to 
reports  made  on  this  subject  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

In  truth,  while  there  have  been  some 
differences  voiced  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed,  there  has  been  an  imprece- 
dented  unanimity  as  to  the  necessity 
for  taking  steps  toward  increasing  the 
flow  of  capital  goods  from  our  shores, 
and  thereby  stemming  the  unfavorable 
tide  of  our  balance  of  payments. 

Last  year  our  balance  of  payments 
improved  considerably,  and  much  credit 
for  this  is  due  to  the  terrific  job  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Commerce  has  done  under 
the  able  direction  of  Secretary  Hodges. 
It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  see  the 
Commerce  Department  rapidly  imple- 
ment into  its  programs  suggestions  made 
by  the  Congress,  sometimes  even  before 
they  have  taken  the  form  of  legislation. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  passed  and  sent  on  to 
the  House  S.  1729,  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced, and  on  which  I  presided  during 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  This  bill  contains  a  num- 
ber of  means  by  which  the  Commerce 
Department  can  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
exports.  Although  S.  1729  is  still  in  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body.  I  have  recently 
learned  that  most  of  its  provisions  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  already  been  implemented,  so  far 
as  is  possible  under  existing  legislation. 

Among  the  improvements  which  the 
Department  has  already  put  into  effect 
are:  greater  emphasis  at  trade  fairs  on 
selling  American  goods,  rather  than  the 
old  practice  of  dononstrating  products 
which  wov  beyond  the  means  or  needs 
of  the  countries  involved;  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  trade  centers  over- 
seas— there  Is  now  such  a  center  in  Lon- 
don, one  will  open  soon  in  Bangkok,  and 
two  more  are  planned  for  Frankfurt  and 
Tokyo;  more  efficient  and  expanded  use 
of  trade  missions;  and  an  increase  in  the 


services  offered  to  American  businessmen 
in  the  export  field  by  Commerce  Depart- 
ment representatives  both  here  and  over- 
seas. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one  further 
means  of  increasing  exports  which  the 
Commerce  Department  has  not  adopted 
to  date.  This  is  in  the  use  of  trade-fair 
ships,  which  would  provide  a  means  for 
exhibiting  our  products  in  porii  cities 
throughout  the  world.  Basically,  this 
ship  would  carry  the  products  of  small 
businesses,  which  cannot  afford  to  set  up 
their  own  agencies  overseas,  but  for 
whom  great  maiicets  remain  untapped. 
Last  year,  20  Senators,  myself  included, 
joined  in  sponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 73,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  use  of  such  trade-fair  ships. 
My  own  bill,  S.  1729,  was  amended  to  in- 
clude enabling  legislation  for  such  an  en- 
terprise, in  hope  of  earlier  action. 

Regrettably,  however,  our  hopes  did 
not  reach  fruition,  and  the  fa^e-fair 
ship  has  remained  on  the  drawing  board 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
I  repeat,  we  do  not  have  any  trade  ships, 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  other  naticKis 
have  failed  to  make  use  of  this  valuable 
means  of  increasing  exports. 

An«  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  1  describes  the  activities  of  Japan 
in  this  field.  The  Japanese  are  now 
building  a  new  12,000-ton  vessel  to  be 
used  as  a  trade -fair  ship,  having  already 
sent  three  other  ships  on  similar  missions 
in  alternate  years  since  1956.  If  we  need 
proof  of  the  practical  value  of  traveling 
trade  fairs,  Japan,  one  of  the  greatest 
trading  nations  of  the  world,  has  offered 
it  to  us  by  its  own  example.  I  feel  that 
the  Times  article  is  of  interest  to  all  of 
us,  and  I  shall  ask  that  it  be  included 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  requested  the  Departanoit  of 
Commerce  to  look  into  this  matter  and, 
by  checking  with  their  personnel  over- 
seas, determine  how  efficient  and  prac- 
tical this  venture  by  Japan  has  been.  I 
hope  that  from  the  evidence  so  obtained 
we  will  have  a  basis  for  going  forward 
with  plans  of  our  own. 

The  United  States  cannot  leave  un- 
explored any  avenue  for  increasing  our 
exports,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  pur- 
sue this  question  of  the  value  of  trade- 
fair  ships  imtil  I  am  satisfied  as  to  Its 
worth  to  the  United  States.  If .  as  I  now 
am  inclined  to  believe,  it  is  a  practical 
and  efficient  means  of  demonstrating 
and  selling  American  goods,  then  there 
is  no  reason  why  we,  the  world's  greatest 
trading  nation,  should  not  launch  our 
own  fleet  of  trade-fair  ships  to  open  new 
ports  to  American  products. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  in  connec- 
tion with  these  remarks  the  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  1,  1962,  in 
regard  to  the  Japanese  development  of 
trade-fair  ships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 
Jafam      Dkvxlofs      Taaitt-FAim      Ship — New 

"Sakusa  Maxu"  Will  Bx  Bsadt  worn.  Fall 

CRinsE 

A  sleek  new  funnelless  Japanese  liner,  the 
12,CX)0-ton  Sakura  (Cherry  Blossom)  Maru, 
will  go  on  cruise  next  fall  and  winter  as  a 
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Bhowcasc  for  the  promotion  of  Japan's  over- 
sea trade 

The  515-foot  motor  veesel  Is  being  built 
for  the  Japan  Industry  Floating  Fair  AMOcla- 
tlon.  On  her  flrst  Toyage  she  will  visit  13 
ports  In  the  Near  Bast  and  In  Africa. 

Her  trip,  which  will  last  from  November  12 
to  Uarch  8,  when  she  la  due  to  return  to 
Kobe,  Japan,  has  been  of&clally  designated 
the  Pourth  Japan  Industry  Pair  The  tour 
will  be  made  under  the  auspices  of  Japan's 
Ministries  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry.  Foreign   Affairs  and   Transportathjn 

KXTENSrVX    DISPLiAT    rACILITIKS 

Display  facilities  aboard  ship  include  430 
booths,  each  of  355  square  feet.  In  three  ez- 
hlbltlon  halls.  About  10,000  Items  of  ma- 
chinery, durable  consumer  goods  and  textiles 
will  b«  displayed.  A  trade  mission  of  100  per- 
sons will  accompany  the  ship. 

Japan's  newest  seagoing  trade  fair— Tokyo 
has  sent  three  other  ships  on  similar  mis- 
sions In  alternate  years  since  1956 — will  visit 
Saudi  Arabia.  Lebanon,  Turkey,  Greece,  Mo- 
rocco. Tunisia.  Libya,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, Sud&n.  Tanganyika,  and  Kenya 

The  Sakura  Maru.  which  Is  costing  about 
•5,860.000  to  build.  Is  now  being  completed 
at  the  ECobe  yard  of  the  Mltsublshe  Heavy 
Industries.  Reorganized.  Ltd  She  will  have 
a  17.6-knot  speed. 

By  present  plans,  the  ship,  after  com- 
pleting other  trade  promotion  voyages 
through  1964.  will  be  used  as  a  passenger 
liner  on  a  Japan -Brazilian  run.  In  this  serv- 
ice she  will  be  operated  by  OSK  (Osaka 
Shosen  Kalsba)  Line,  primarily  as  an  Im- 
migrant carrier 

The  Sakura  Maru  will  have  air  conditioned 
accommodations  for  about  1.000  passengers. 
the  majority  of  whom  will  be  carried  in 
dormitory  spaces.  She  will  also  have  a  small 
cabin  and  tourist  class. 

VM.   MXASUSS   IN   CONOacSS 

In  contrast  to  Japan's  use  of  floating  fairs 
for  the  promotion  of  export  trade,  U  S  moves 
In  this  direction  have  been  rare. 

One  ship  line,  the  Isbrandtsen  Co  ,  Inc  , 
has  been  sponsoring  privately  a  program 
under  which  a  limited  number  of  dlspUy 
containers  have  been  trans[>orted  aboard  Its 
'round-the-world  cargo  ships  for  showing  at 
port  of  calls  en  route. 

Legislation  Is  pending  In  Congress  that 
would  make  available  one  or  more  ocean- 
going Oovemment-owned  vessels  that  could 
be  converted  to  display  the  products  of 
American  Industry  and  agriculture 

The  measure.  Introduced  In  January  by 
Representative  Roman  C.  Pucinsjki,  Illinois 
Democrat,  has  been  Indorsed  by  maritime 
Industry  and  maritime  labor  spokesmen  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  on  the  bill  so  far 


PLATFORM  OP  ILLINOIS  YOUNG  RE- 
PUBLICAN COLLEGE  FEDERATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Young  Republican  College  Federation  of 
Illinois  met  In  convention  at  Peoria.  Ill . 
on  February  17.  1962,  and  there  adopted 
a  platform.  This  document  merits  wide 
currency  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  it  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Plattouk    of    Ilunois    Youno    Republican 

COLLXOZ   FKDEXATTON   PAflflKO   IN    CONVENTION 

AT  P*o«iA.  Ill  ,  Fkbkuakt  17,  1962 

PrnXAMBLX 

We.  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Toung  Re- 
publican  College  Federation,  do   herein  de- 


clare the  basic  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  t)e 

That  In  accortiance  with  the  natural  rights 
and  dignity  of  ihe  Individual,  he  should  t>e 
free  of  all  und  i!y  restrictive  gnvernmeii'a; 
forces, 

That  the  luitiu'til  rights  of  m.m  are  em- 
b<xlled  m  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  role  of  Oovernment  is  to 
uphold  and  perpetuifte  these  constitutional 
rights: 

That  International  communism  represents 
the  nio.1t  Immediate  and  dangerous  threat  t.i 
these  fundamental  rights  and  must  be  de- 
feated and  sui)planted  by  Western  demo- 
cratli'  Ideals,  .ard 

That  the  safest  repositury  for  these  rii<->t.s 
lies  In  a  public,  well-educated  operating  in 
a  free  economy,  and  protected  by  powerful 
defen.ses  and  a  vigorous  foreign  [>oliry 

To  implemeiit  these  priin-ip.o  *e  oflt-r 
the  following  p  atf.irm 

ACSICrLTfRE 

We  believe  tliat  the  farm  crisis,  caused  by 
excessive  Ooveinment  intervention  ciiU.t  for 
a  realistic  sett  ement  Our  goal  Is  an  agri- 
cultural economy  governed  by  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  Believing  that 
this  plan  and  >nly  this  plan  can  relieve  the 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  solve 
the  problems  c(  low  farm  comrn<idity  pri<-e« 
overproductl<jn.  and  an  equitable  share  of 
the  nation's  n-^t  income  for  the  farmer,  »e 
propose 

To  ci)ntinue  tu  favi>r  policies  which  will 
provide  an  ord«  rly  adjustment  'f  agricultural 
production  t<.)  lit  our  needs  We  will  supixirt 
programs  designed  to  bring  about  an  orderly 
and  definite  liquidation  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  surplus  stocks  .Such  prokrranis 
should  provide  only  limited  government 
control  and  direction  and  should  allow  the 
farmer  to  mak>.'  his  own  oijerating  decisions 

To  sup(K)rt  programs  and  policies  ui 
further  expan  1  our  d'>mestlc  and  foreign 
markets  for  a»;rlcultural  pnxlucts  We  sup- 
fKirt  Public  Liw  480  and  the  broadeiun*? 
of  Us  scope  We  emphasize  that  these  efT  .r's 
be  tied  to  th-  l'>ng-range  develMprr.ent  f 
dollar  markets  for  our  products 

To  support  continued  emphai*ls  on  re- 
search This  includes  research  on  new  crops 
new  products,  consumer  demand,  and  new 
pnjcesslng.  packaging  and  pr omoti  n 
method.*  that  will  assist  in  enlarging  our 
markets 

To  recognize  farm  protluctlon  need.i  and 
to  liquidate  th*  Commodity  Credit  C'.rp^jra- 
tlon  We  sup'Hjrt  a  practical  land  retire- 
ment pn>gr;im  whioh  will  recognize  the  rl>cht 
of  the  farmer  to  make  a  choice  In  the  ac- 
ceptance of  su  h  a  program  as  to  the  most 
effective  way  to  eliminate  this  excess  m 
total  cropland  and  not  Just  submargtnal 
lands 

Tci  support  ..  plan  for  voluntiu-y  resettle- 
ment for  farmers  and  their  families  who  wish 
to  .seek  employment  In  other  fields 

To  >pp<i«e  al  meiiaiyes  of  rigid  pr^xlucti.  n 
quotas  and  rig  d  price  supfwrta  We  believe 
these  serloush  hamjier  forel»?n  trade  ad- 
vantages for  this  country  and  tend  U'  add  to 
the  gravity  of   -.he  Internal  crisis 

To  commend  lUlnoLs'  20th  District  c.n- 
gressman.  P\v..  Findlet.  and  t<j  vigorously 
support  his  pl.m  to  utilize  the  principle  .»f 
payment-ln-klnd  to  reduce  our  staggering 
farm  surplus  We  ehdorse  the  Republican 
Party's  plan  fjr  creating  a  strategic  fo«xl 
reserve  for  national  emergencies  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  food -for -peace  pr<i- 
gram  We  laud  the  valuable  work  done  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
preserving  coniervative  principles  m  Ameri- 
can i\grlculturi- 

ICONOIIIC    POUCT 

We  believe  that  the  free  market  economy 
Is  a  sound  and  growing  economy,  that  a  free 
economy  Is  necessary  for  preserving  Individ- 


ual liberty,  and  that  only  this  freedom  can 
t)e  ultlfTiaiely  successful  In  waging  the  cold 
war  against  communism 

We  f,iv  ir  the  growth  of  private  enterprise 
To  thi.s  end  we  encourage  corporate  expan- 
sion f>y  ;in  increase  i>f  depreciation  allow- 
ances Also,  we  favor  holding  the  limit  on 
capital  gains  t.ixes  with  an  effort  toward 
eventxial  reduction  of  this  tax 

We  favor  constant  effort  toward  devising 
a  more   incentive-encouraging  tax  structure 

We  opp.)se  any  Increitse  In  the  present  na- 
tional debt  limit  of  »3tR)  billion 

We  favor  taking  positive  steps  to  Improve 
the  dollars  value  abroad  by  flghtlng  Infla- 
tion at  home 

We  favor  the  continued  Independence  of 
the  Feiler.il  Fteserve  B<jard 

We  f.iVor  the  removal  of  the  celling  on 
long-term  Federal  Treasury  bonds  t<3  shift 
investment  emphasis  from  the  short-term 
to  the  long-term  bonds 

We  favor  relating  wages  In  production  to 
pr'Kluctlvlty  In  order  to  maintain  our  com- 
pe'itive  position  at   home  and  abroad 

We  f.ivor  across  the  fx>ard  tarlfl  reductions 
.ts  proposed  orlgln.iUy  by  the  European  Com- 
mon M.irket  rather  than  selective  tariff  cuts 
However  we  deplore  the  proposed  usurpation 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tional function  of  Congress  to  determine 
national  foreign  trade  f>ollcy 

Wc  favor  keeping  expenditures  less  than 
revenues  except  In  times  of  war  or  •cbnomlc 
,»dverslty 

We  faVor  maintaining  the  current  deple- 
tion allowance  rates  on  national  res<iurce« 

tDfl  ATION 

We  arrirm  that  the  success  of  a  workable 
and  ellecilve  government  Is  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  education  of  Its 
people  Realizing  further  the  increased  de- 
mands being  placed  on  American  education 
by  the  im-reased  complexity  of  mtxlern  soci- 
ety we  recommend  the  following,  with  re- 
spect  to  education  In  America: 

We  twlleve  that  the  financing  and  re- 
.HponsibMty  for  education  Is  primarily  a  local 
concern  and  as  such,  should  be  handled 
on  the  liM'al  level  rather  than  on  the  Federal 
level 

We  feel  that  the  present  aid  to  private 
8chiH>ls  should  not  be  increased  In  scope 

We  recommend  that  the  Individual  should 
t>e  allowed  a  deduction  from  Federal  Income 
tax  etjual  to  the  amount  paid  for  local  school 
tjixes  and  that  the  Itidlvidual  be  allowed  a 
deduction  from  his  Federal  taxable  Income 
equjk!  to  the  am<junt  paid  for  college  tuition 

We  demand  that  An»erlcan  education  be 
subjected  to  a  critical  evaluation  with  the 
express  objective  of  modification  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  raise  Intellectual  achievement 
at  all  levels 

We  favor  the  doeegregatlon  of  public 
schools  However  we  object  to  attempts  by 
the  Fetleral  CJovernment  to  circumvent  the 
10th  amendment  to  the  Constutlon  of  the 
United  States  by  interfering  with  the  right 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  determine 
educational  policies  within  their  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon.s 

We  affirm  that  as  students  attending  the 
February  1962  Seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Illinois  Young  Republican  College 
Federation,  by  a  vote  of  122  to  9,  with  0  ab- 
stentions, declare  that  the  National  Student 
A.ssoclatlon    i  NS.\  i    does  not  speak   for   us 

We  urge  that  the  students  of  all  colleges 
and  unlversltes  in  Illinois  seriously  con- 
sider the  value  of  continued  membership  In 
NSA 

In  the  light  of  our  own  evaluation,  we 
further  recommend  that  all  colleges  and 
universities  In  Illinois  withdraw   from   NSA. 

roXEIGN     POLICT 

We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  American 
foreign  fxilicy  must  be  to  maintain  freedom 
for  the  American  f>eople.  to  hearten  and 
fortify  the  love  of  freedom  everywhere,  and 
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above  all.  to  work  for  a  Jviat  peace  among 
nations  of  freemen. 

We  maintain  that  the  xrnlted  States  1« 
engaged  In  a  war  with  Uie  IntematlonJil 
forces  of  communism  and  ttAt  we  must  taka 
the  offensive  toward  winning  that  war.  We 
assert  that  the  sole  criterion  for  Judging 
foreign  policy  Is  whether  cr  not  that  pro- 
posed policy  will  further  tlie  Just  interests 
of  the  United  States.  To  Implement  this 
policy,  we  state  the  following: 

Realizing  that  no  nation  can  purchmse 
friendship  and  respect  on  the  world  market, 
we  advocate  limiting  foreign  aid  to  those 
ant  I -Communist  nations  wlilch  will  use  the 
funds  and  military  assistance  for  the  fur- 
thering of  freedom  and  strengthening  of  the 
free  world  alliance;  not  to  those  countries 
which  use  It  to  buUd  a  Socialist  superstate. 

We  oppose  US.  partlclpaUon  in  any  form 
o(  summit  conference  with  Ckimmunist  rulers 
unless  there  are  prelimiaary  negotiations 
which  lead  to  sound  progress  toward  the  goal 
i>f  freedom  and  peace. 

We  support  U.S.  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 

We  urge  that  the  Congn«s  of  the  United 
Stales  conduct  a  thorough  investigation, 
with  public  hearings,  to  dstermine  the  facts 
aiKiut  the  U.N  operations  ir  the  Congo,  Cuba 
and  Goa,  and  the  bearing  of  the  U.N.  con- 
duct In  general  on  the  security  and  Interests 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Since  the  U.N.  has  proved  ineffective  in 
keeping  peace  in  the  world  and  has  used 
aggressive  force  in  the  dcmestic  affairs  of 
the  Congo  In  opposition  to  the  antl -Com- 
munist government  of  Katanga:  and  since 
the  U.N..  in  Its  inconsistency,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  save  the  Portugimse  colony  of  Ooa 
from  Indian  aggression:  and  since  the  United 
States  already  pays  more  than  one-third  of 
the  costs  of  the  U.N..  whii^  is  now  in  dire 
financial  straits,  we  urge  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress reject  the  Democratir:  administration's 
proposal  to  buy  U.N.  bonds. 

We  favor  the  retention  of  the  Connally 
reservation  to  US  membership  In  the  world 
court,  maintaining  that  it  Is  the  sovereign 
right  of  any  nation  to  determine  the  nature 
of  Its  own  domestic  concerns. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  cause  of  those 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  Asia  and  Latin 
America  who  have  been  subjugated  to  the 
godless  force  of  communism.  We  advocate 
the  use  of  every  peaceful  and  practical  means 
toward  regaining  their  independence  from 
Communist  domination.  We  favor  the  use  of 
such  Instruments  as  U.N.  observers  whenever 
revolutions,  such  as  that  in  Hungary  during 
1956,  break  out. 

An  overpopulation  threkt  Jeopardizes  the 
stability  of  certain  pro-Western  countries. 
ITierefore.  we  recommend  that  research  data 
regarding  this  problem  be  given  to  friendly 
nations  requesting  It 

We  advocate  the  strengttenlng  of  and  con- 
tinued participation  In  such  collective  se- 
curity alliances  as  SEATO.  NATO  and 
CENTO 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  and  the  defense 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  will  oppose,  with 
force  If  necessary,  the  und«seired  intrusion  of 
any  non-Western  Hemisphere  nation  into  the 
Internal  affairs  of  any  American  nation.  To 
Implement  thls_  we  support  participation  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Since  Fidel  Castro  and  the  government  of 
Cuba  Is  admittedly  Communist,  and  since 
there  Is  vUual  proof  of  the  Communist  Jet 
and  missile  buildup  in  Cuba,  and  because  the 
United  States  is  the  leader  of  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
we  believe  that  the  United  SUtes  should  ac- 
tively support  by  all  means — economic,  polit- 
ical and  or  military — the  overthrow  of  that 
regime. 

We  unalterably  oppose  the  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  or  the  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  Red  China.  We  recognize  the  gov- 
ernment of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 


as  the  only  lawful  government  of  the  Chi- 
nese i>eople.  We  emphatically  deny  that  the 
American  people  accept  or  ever  Intend  to 
accept  the  status  quo  In  China. 

We  pnqiKise  to  meet  any  Infringement  of 
the  eoverelgnty  or  freedcnn  of  West  Berlin 
with  military  force  and  reafllrm  our  support 
for  the  reunification  of  Germany  under  a 
free,  democratic  government.  We  emphat- 
ically deny  that  the  American  people  accept 
or  ever  Intend  to  accept  the  status  quo  in 
Germany. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
"knock  down"  the  Berlin  wall. 

We  hereby  support  all  programs  for 
oounterguerrllla  action  in  North  Vietnam 
in  order  to  defend  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  war  of  words  with  the  Communist 
empire,  we  advocate  taking  the  offensive, 
using  such  Conununlst  crimes  as  the  down- 
ing of  American  fliers  to  their  fullest  Ameri- 
can propaganda  value,  and  exchanging  ver- 
bal attack  for  verbal  attack. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  States  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  sovereign  States  from  abuses  by 
treaties  and  other  international  agreements. 

UkBOE 

We  affirm  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
fought  for  laws  which  would  help  labor  un- 
ions become  more  representative  and  respon- 
sible institutions,  and  we  feel  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landrum-Grlflln  Acts  are  a  step 
In  the  direction  of  establishing  latx>r-man- 
agement  on  a  sounder  basis. 

But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  further 
action  is  needed  to  protect  American  work- 
ers in  their  rights. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  all  union 
elections  be  conducted  by  secret  ballot,  and 
that  free  disclosure  of  union  fiiumces  for 
the  benefit  of  dues-paying  members  be  re- 
quired. 

We  demand  protection  of  union  members 
from  any  c(»npulsory  individual  political  as- 
sessments by  the  union.  This  does  not  in- 
clude donations  from  the  general  fund  voted 
upon  in  secret  ballot  by  the  membership. 

We  support  the  right  of  any  individual  to 
choose  his  own  bargaining  agent  without 
compulsion  by  public  law  or  private  agree- 
ment to  belong  to  any  association  in  order 
to  earn  a  living. 

We  favor  the  outlawing  of  all  secondary 
boycotts  and  coercive  blackmail  picketing 
not  covered  by  the  Landrtun-Griffln  Act. 

We  believe  that  management  should  have 
the  sole  prerogative  to  lay  off  workers  where 
technological  aivances  make  the  workers 
unnecessary. 

We  favor  the  Joint  re8F>onslbllity  of  labor 
and  management  to  provide  for  the  retrain- 
ing of  the  individual  worker. 

NATIONAL    DSrUiSK    AND    INTEENAL    SBCinUTT 

It  is  not  only  appropriate  that  Americans 
assert  their  unswerving  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  honor  and  liberty,  but  that  they  be  pre- 
pared to  rally  to  the  defense  of  liberty  in  a 
world  threatened  by  the  ever-marching 
forces  of  Communist  imperialism. 

Since  our  mutual  security  alliances  (such 
as  SKATO,  NATO,  etc.)  are  the  keystones  to 
Ameiiea's  wwldwlde  defense  network,  we 
advocate  the  Intensified  participation  and 
contribution  of  the  United  States,  both  eco- 
nomically and  militarily,  in  these  mutual  se- 
curity alliances  In  order  that  those  nations 
willing  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  be 
given  the  means  to  do  so.  We  advocate  the 
divergence  of  UJS.  funds  from  support  at 
n.N.  military  activities  to  the  task  of  beefing 
up  the  military  power  of  those  nations 
definitely  committed  to  defending  our  mu- 
tual Interests. 

We  assert  that  America  must  have  a  de- 
fense posture  second  to  none.  America  must 
Increase  her  military  capability,  both  in  con- 
ventional   as   well    as   nuclear    weapons,    in 


order  that  we  may  successfully  wage  brush- 
fire  wars  as  well  as  retain  nuclear  capacity 
to  retaliate  Instantly  and  annihilate  any 
potential  aggressor  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

We  believe  that  the  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
We  advocate  taking  all  necessary  steps  to- 
ward maintaining  America's  nuclear  superi- 
ority over  the  Communist  bloc.  We  favor  the 
immediate  resumption  of  atmospheric  test- 
ing. We  caU  for  America's  continued  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space. 

We  very  strongly  commend  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  their 
vital  work  in  exposing  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion and  subversion  of  American  Institu- 
tions. We  maintain  that  America's  greatest 
bulwark  against  foreign  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion is  the  love  of  Individual  liberty  Indelibly 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 


JOSEPH  KENNEDYS  CHICAGO  MART 
TO  RAISE  RENTS 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  there 
appeared  an  article  under  the  heading 
"Joseph  Kennedy's  Chicago  Mart  To 
Raise  Some  Rents." 

The  article  states,  in  part: 

The  Merchandise  Mart,  owned  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  father,  is  boosting  some 
rents  3  percent  to  5  percent  on  renewals  of 
expiring  leases. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  acting 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HuMPHHiY],  whether  he  has 
called  this  development  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
appropriate  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Excuse  me? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  acting  majority  leader  whether 
he  has  called  this  development  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Idaho,  most  respectfully,  I 
am  sure  both  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General,  who  are  avid  newspaper 
readers,  have  undoubtedly  read  that 
story  and  have  made  appropriate  re- 
ferral and  comment. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  They  have  not 
made  any  public  statements  yet,  have 
they? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  the  time  will  come— and  I  hc^»e  the 
Senator  will  tune  in  to  the  Presidoit's 
press  conference.  In  case  the  Senator 
did  not  know  it,  there  may  be  a  few 
other  places  to  rent  space  besides  the 
Merchandise  Mart. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Of  course,  this  de- 
velopment has  a  profound  ^ect  upon 
inflation  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago. 
Knowing  of  the  keen  interest  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  taking  r«nedial 
action,  I  certainly  shall  hopefully  an- 
ticipate that  something  will  be  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  that 
every  officer  of  this  Govemmoit  will  read 
the  Senator's  words  with  great  care  and 
attention,  and  that  all  possible  remedial 
action  will  be  taken. 
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Mr.DWORSHAK.  If  they  pay  M  UtUe 
attention  tn  the  future  aa  they  have  tn 
the  past.  I  can  assxire  my  food  frtend 
from  Minnesota  that  no  cognisance  will 
be  taken  of  the  words,  and  no  action, 
likewise. 

RESOLDTIONS  SET  FORTH  RESERVE 

OFFICERS     ASSOCIATION     VIEWS 

ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
within  recent  days  the  Reserve  OfBccrs 
Association  of  the  United  States  met  to 
Washington.  DC,  and  considered  vari- 
ous issues  relating  to  national  defense. 
Their  findings  I  believe  to  be  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  the  Congress. 

The  ROA  has  been  in  existence  since 
1922:  Its  principal  obJecUve  is  "to  sup- 
port a  military  poMcy  for  the  United 
States  that  will  provide  adequate  na- 
tional security  and  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  thereof."  The 
contributions  by  ROA  to  the  national  de- 
fense have  been  so  significant  over  the 
years  that  in  1950  the  Congress  Issued  a 
charter  to  the  association,  and  today  it 
remains  as  one  of  the  outstanding,  high- 
ly motivating  patriotic  organizations, 
with  special  Icnowledge,  experience,  and 
industry.  We  are  aware  that  our  con- 
gressional committees  always  welcome 
the  views  of  ROA  on  matters  relating  to 
national  defense,  of  which  ROA's  repre- 
sentatives have  particular  knowledge. 

As  national  legislative  chairman  of  the 
Reserve  OfBcers  Association.  I  believe 
the  findings  expressed  in  resolutions  by 
the  organization  will  be  of  assistance  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  In  considering 
legislation  bearing  on  national  defense 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hav«> 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  midwinter  con- 
ference In  1962  of  the  Reserve  OCBcers 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou).  as  follows: 

RCSOLUTIOKS       ASORTES       BY        THK        NATIONAL 

CouHczL    MiDwiwrxs    MEtniNc,    Maxcii    2. 
19«2.  Washlncton,  DC 

(Adopted  by  the  natioiULl  council  and  at- 
tested by  Juhn  E  Harlin.  national  presi- 
dent and  John  J.  Carlton.  execi:t!ve 
director ) 

STSTEMENT    OF    POLICY 

It  l8  the  policy  of  the  national  r*«olutl<n.s 
committee  that  In  thU  critical  hour  In  our 
country's  history,  when  w«  are  be*et  by 
enemies  from  without  and  cannot  but  ob- 
•w^e  ttvelr  Insldloua  boring  from  wltliln 
your  rvaolutlona  conunittec  feel«  it  U  time 
to  weigh  with  Infinite  care  and  thoughtful 
consideration  what  expr«aslona  emanate 
from  thU  annual  meeting  of  the  national 
council  of  this  association.  Let  us  t)ear  In 
mind  tn  all  our  deliberations  that  the  objec- 
tive of  this  aaaoclatlon  U,  above  an.  the  sup- 
port for  and  provision  of  an  adequate 
natlc»ial  security  for  these  United  States 
Keeping  this  objective  always  before  us.  let 
us  devote  ourselves  to  thoss  things  wblrh 
directly  and  undeniably  contribute  to  the 
erTectlveness  of  that  security,  and  let  us  not 
pera>lt  considerations  of  personal  Interest. 
of  minor  annoyance,  or  of  Inconsequential 
merit,  to  divert  us  from  the  requisite  devo- 
tion to  the  association's  true  and  Indeed  sole 
objective 

Proposed  by  resolutlocts  committee 


oomruruKD  svpfobt  or  axaxavi  componkmts 

Whsrsas  thers  has  become  evident  in  re- 

osnt  BMWths  a  fdency  to  dovngrads  and 

reduce  the  n  le  and  effectiveness  of  Xi\e  Re- 
serve forces:  and 

Whereas  cssplte  o*ir  appreciation  and 
strenuous  support  of  the  RegiUar  componenU 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  the  urgent  necessity 
for  whose  eoc;Unuanoe  tn  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness w«  do  not  question,  we  stlU  ur^e 
that  such  sUength  and  effectlveneea  ran  and 
should  be  mUntalned  without  detriment  to 
the  strength  and  effecttvness  of  the  Reserve 
components      Now.    therefore,    be    It 

ReaolvfA  ^^f  £\«  ReatTve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  State*.  That  It  urge  upon 
the  Congres*.  the  continued  full-scale  sup- 
port of  the  Reserve  components  of  tin- 
Armed  Forces 

Proposed  by  department  of  W«.shlngNin 

STABILIZATIOM       OT      THIS       NATION'S       MILTTAST 

raociLAUs 

Whereas  there  have  been  during  the  pa-sr 
several  years  frequent  niictuatluna  lu 
strength.  go.^ls.  programs  and  urKsnlzatlonal 
policies  In  the  military  services.  Uicludlug 
the  Reserve  Forces,    and 

Whereas  these  develnpnients  have  created 
uncertainties.  Instability,  and  oiuseiiuent 
loss  of  effecUveness  In  the  Nation's  military 
structure;   snd 

Whereas  many  of  these  proposed  changes 
and  reorganisations  appear  to  Ignore  sound 
personnel  i>ollcles.  realistic  military  needs 
and  sound  principles  of  military  leaderehlp 
where  conftdence.  loyalty,  and  assurance  of 
good  faith  produce  highest  morale,  and  henc-e 
maximum  effectiveness;  and 

Wherea-s  many  ^if  these  fluctuating  (x>lloles 
which  allegedly  have  been  designed  to  sa.e 
money,  in  pracUce  have  proven  to  be  ex- 
travagant and  derr.on.strably  wa.<;teful.  not 
only  in  money  but  In  manpower  morale  fa- 
cilities and  ecuiipnieiit     N  >w    Iheref   re.  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  OJlcers  Aisocia- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  That  It  urge  that 
stepis  t>e  taken  without  delay  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  services  to  stablUr.e  the  Nation's 
military  prjgram.v.  as  to  both  Regulars  atul 
Reserve.'^,  as  one  of  the  essential  require- 
ments of  a  sound  national  defense  policy 

Profxjsed  by  resolutions  committee 
EXPE.Norrvai;     or     rcserve     roscE-s     trmnino 

rVNDS 

Whereas  moneys  appropriated  by  tlie  Con- 
gress for  the  training  of  Reserve  coinpouenta 
of  the  Arn.ed  Forces  have  not  aJ».iys  been 
expended  In  the  amounts  and  for  the  pur- 
poses state<l  !n  the  approprl.itl  Uis  but  have 
In  s<-)me  laauinces  been  withheld  and  in 
others  reall^ated  by  or  under  the  aMthority 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  f  )r  other 
purposes,   and 

Whereas  funds  apprnprl'i'e'l  by  the  Cot-. - 
gress  for  the  training  of  trie  Reserve  Forces 
have  been  diverted  to  maintain  the  Regular 
oUilULry  establlshmeota  by  charging  against 
said  funds  the  cost  of  certain  training  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  supplied  t>y  sal<l 
est.ib:!shments.    and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  nonexpenditure  of 
the  entire  amount  of  such  appr<:>pnRted 
funds  for  the  purposes  sp)eciQed  la  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  has  been  to  reduce 
the  training  acUvttles  within  the  Reserve 
Forces  and  to  weaken  the  said  forces  Now. 
therefore.  t>e  It 

Metolved  by   the  Resent  Officers  Asaocui- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  That  every  means 
be  taken  to  correct  such  practices  and  that 
the    association    urge    Congress    to    provide 
by  law 

1  That  all  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Reserve  Firces  shal!  be  expended  f'T  the 
purposes  specified  tn  such  approprtaUL>ns  and 
for  no  other  purpose. 

2  That  the  military  departments  be  ex- 
{M-essly  prohibited  from   making  any  charge 


agaliuit  funds  appropriated  for  the  supfKirt 
of  the  Reserve  Forces  for  use  by  the  said 
forces  of  facilities  of  Any  kind  or  type  tliat 
Is  In  use  in  their  training  other  than  items 
procured  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  or  direct  costs  incurred  In  the  utlllsa- 
Uon  of  these  facilities  by  the  Reserve  Forces; 
and 

3.  That  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defe:ise  to  reallocate  funds  be  restricted  to 
deny  him  the  power  to  expend,  for  other 
objeita.  any  funds  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port  and   training   of   the   Reserve  Forces. 

i^ru|xj«ed    by    department   of   California. 
stm-OBT  or  Doo  (Ivil  dxfknsb  raocBAic 

Whereas  the  nations  of  the  world  are  con- 
fronted with  a  nuclear  war  stalemate;  and 

Whereas  to  be  credible  our  defense  posture 
must  insure  the  will  and  the  ability  to  sur- 
vive an  aggressor's  attack,   and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  directed  that  the  civil  defense  of 
'iiir  Nation  be  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

RrtnUrd  hy  the  Reserve  Officers  As.^OCia- 
C:  >n  uf  ."if  Vnited  States.  That  It  support 
The  Department  of  Defense  tn  thetr  program 
to  conduct  a  national  shelter  survey 

PTopmscd  by  Navy  affairs  section 

Where.u  a  trained,  calhtble  and  answcrsbts 
He-^erve  is  an  es&enti.il  weapon  In  the  stock- 
pi;e  uf  any  nation  seeking  to  exist  without 
reliance  on  vast  standing  armies;  and 

Whereas  to  insure  the  training  of  this  Rc- 
serve the  Congress  of 'the  United  States  has. 
upon  the  urging  of  the  Reserve  OSoers  As- 
sociation and  other  dedicated  groups,  en- 
acted over  the  years  a  vast  body  of  prepared- 
ness legislation.  Including  pay  and 
retirement  privileges  for  the  personnel  oooi- 
p(i«lng  this  Reserve,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  basic  principle  that  men 
and  women  so  trained  and  so  paid  shall,  at 
vil.rcver  pfrs-:,  il  sacrince.  stand  ready  to 
serve  when  exigencies  dictate  their  call  to 
active  military  duty,  and 

Whereas  any  failure   to  answer  such   call, 
or  effort   to  evade   It.   cuts  grave  doubt  on 
the   in'eKrlty   and  reliability  of   the   Reserve 
for   whose    training    the    national    has   ftald 
Now    therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  each  Member  of  Congress 
be  made  aware  of  this  association's  intol- 
erance of  anything  but  the  firmest  policy, 
both  legislative  and  regulatory.  In  dealing 
with  any  efforts  bv  Reserve  personnel,  their 
employers,  their  families  or  thetr  repreasnt- 
atlves  In  Congress,  to  evade.  In  time  of  na- 
?;  n.i:  cri.-ls  the  call  to  active  service  for 
which  the  Reserve  has  been  organlBed 
trained  and  paid  In  peacetime  years 

Prop-ised    by    Navy   affairs   section. 

fXJT  \    rwt'MJZATlOW 

Whereas  the  Armed  Forces  are  faced  by  a 
su.uiilun  under  the  OOI^  (OfUcer  Orsde 
Ijiiiiitatiun  Act)  which  results  In  seriously 
iincqui;  circer  o[  I'^irtunlty  for  active  duty 
officers  of   the  services;    and 

W.'M;reas  the  Dep.irtiheut  of  Defense  has 
s{>oiLsored  a  review  Including  this  matter 
by  an  ad  hoc  cuuimittee  to  study  and  revise 
th<>  UAcer  Personnel  Act  uf  ld47;  aixl 

Whereas  tiie  committee  has  made  reoom- 
mendaUoiis  which  would  provide  substanti- 
ally cquai  career  opportunities  to  all  active 
duty  uSicers  of  the  mKitary  services,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  recognised  the 
need  and  desirability  of  legislation  In  this 
regard  in  the  passage  of  temporary  relief 
measures;   and 

Whereas,  unless  permanent  teglslatkn  em- 
bodying the  full  tables  at  authoriaatlon 
recommended  by  the  committee  la  passed 
In  t.'ie  next  sessi.jn  of  the  Congrsas.  the 
promotions  of  officers  on  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  Impeded  or.  in  the 
case  of  Active  Reserve  ofllcerB.  prevwnted 
after  1  July.  Idea.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved,  That  the  Resnrve  Officers  Associa- 
tion recommends  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  revised  table  of 
authorization  In  the  report  of  the  sd  hoe 
committee,  and  that  the  Oongreas  enact 
legislation  to  revise  or  replace  the  Officer 
Grade  Limitation  Act  of  1054  ss  recom- 
mended by  the  oommltt4«. 

Proposed  by  Air  Force  uffairs  section. 

ALLOWAMCXS  FOa  MMUBTmi  PSaSON  NKL 

Whereas  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  state  of  morale  among  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel In  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas  we  are  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ent scale  of  pay  and  allawances  for  enlisted 
personnel  with  family  responsibilities  Is  such 
as  often  to  cause  actual  privation  to  the 
family  and  to  be  a  disturbing  concern  to  the 
enlisted  man  concerned,  and 

Whereas  a  study  of  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  ordered:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Asaocia- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  That  the  associa- 
tion oommend  and  encourage  this  effort  to 
establish  an  adequate  and  equitable  scale 
of  enlisted  pay  and  allowances. 

Proposed  by  department  of  California. 

IMPLXMKKrrATlON     or     RaSPONSIBUXTT     PAT 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  special  pay  for  certain 
military  personnel  In  jKWltlons  of  unusual 
responsibility,  which  special  pay  Is  known  as 
responsibility  pay;  and 

Whereas  the  retention  of  officers  In  certain 
specialties  In  some  of  the  services  Is  inade- 
quate; and 

Whereas  proposals  have  been  advanced  for 
special  pays  for  officer  personnel  In  positions 
of  various  degrees  of  unusual  responsibility 
or  of  a  critical  nature;  and 

Whereas  It  would  appear  unlikely  that  the 
Congress  will  give  serlaus  consideration  to 
new  pay  proposals  for  positions  of  a  critical 
nature  until  existing  authority  has  been 
utilized  and  found  liuMlequate:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Res<Trve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  It  recommend 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  Implement 
In  the  most  practicable  manner  the  authority 
contained  In  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958  to 
pay  responsibility  pay  to  officers  In  positions 
of  unusual  responsibility  or  of  s  critical 
nature. 

Proposed  by  Air  Forco  affairs  section. 

INCKBASZD    TKAVKL     ALXjOWAWCKS    FOR    IflLrrAXT 


Whereas  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  authsrlzss  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  receive  a  per  diem,  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  of  not  to  exceed  $12;  and 

Whereas  recent  studies  by  Government 
agencies  have  revealed  tiiat  ttie  total  aver- 
age cost  of  the  subsistence  lt«ns  on  which 
the  per  diem  Is  t>ased  Is  well  above  913;  and 

Whereas  the  Departoient  of  Defenss  has 
sponsored  a  proposal  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  aIlowan(^e  to  an  amount  equal 
to  that  enacted  for  civilian  employees  of 
Government;  and 

Whereas  the  House  cf  Representatives  has 
passed  a  bill.  H.R.  7723.  which  would  ac- 
complish this  object:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Reserve  Officers  Associ- 
ation recommend  the  enactment  of  this 
leglslstlon. 

Proposed  by  Air  Force  affairs  section. 
PKEsa  KKLKAaxs  arrscTtwo  tTMm  alkerd  vob 

MOBn.DIATK>M 

Whereas  the  immediate  release  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  press,  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  concerning  the  alerting  at  U8AB 
units  to  extended  active  duty,  has  caused 
much  embarrassment,  oohftislon,  and  mis- 
understanding by  all  concerned.  Including 
the  general  public:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  are  petitioned  to  delay  public  release 
of  all  information  concerning  tmlts,  tlieir 
designations,  mobilization  stations,  and  other 
pertinent  facts  affecting  such  units  until 
such  time  as  the  Army,  corps,  and  unit 
commanders  have  been  informed. 

Proposed  by  the  Army  affairs  section. 

DBABIUTT   RKTIBXICXNT  PZOCZDUXKS 

Whereas  AR  40-601.  December  1960,  en- 
UUed  "Standards  of  Medical  Fitness."  is  now 
used  by  Army  physical  evaluation  boards  as 
the  basis  fen-  evaluation  of  physical  condi- 
tion for  physical  disability  retirements,  and 
is  inroposed  to  be  similarly  used  by  the  other 
armed  services;  and 

Whereas  in  the  manner  In  which  It  Is 
being  applied,  the  minlmtun  requirements 
for  disability  retirement  are  separate  and  not 
cumulative,  and  no  overall  evaluation  is  con- 
sidered to  be  disabling,  even  though  a  whole 
series  of  disabilities  may  be  Involved,  so  long 
as  disability  retirement  Is  not  achieved  under 
one  p«irtlcular  diagnosis;  and 

Whereas  this  procedure  Is  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  sound  medical  practice,  under 
which  a  man's  total  physical  condition  must 
be  considered  in  order  to  evaluate  his  ca- 
pacity for  military  service;  and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  this  procedure  is  not 
only  to  frustrate  meritorious  cases  deserving 
disability  retirement,  but  also  to  load  the 
Army  roils  with  personnel  arbitrarily  re- 
moved from  the  normal  MOS  for  wlilch  qual- 
ified, and  thtis  to  make  inevitable  their  early 
separation  by  reason  of  assignment  to  seden- 
tary tasks  for  which  they  are  unfitted:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  That  it  urge  a 
critical  review  both  of  the  provisions  of  AR 
40-SOl,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
being  applied,  with  a  view  to  the  correction 
of  inequities;  and  be  it  ftxrther 

Kesotoed,  That  the  Departments  of  Navy 
and  Air  Force  l>e  asked  to  refrain  from  adopt- 
ing similar  regulations  in  this  area  pending 
the  review  above  suggested. 

Proposed  by  committee  on  retirement, 

MINIMUM  ACTIVK  AXMT  STRKNGTH 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  national  leaders  have  in- 
dicated that  the  ciurent  cold  war  may  last 
for  a  generation;  and 

Whereas  otir  military  stature  must  be 
based  on  long  range  needs:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  That  this  associa- 
tion strongly  support  the  continued  mainte- 
nance ot  an  Active  Army  of  not  less  than 
1  million  officers  snd  men. 

Proposed  by  Army  affairs  section. 

DELATKD  ETRCrtTATION  OF  PKNDINO  AKMT  RK- 
SKRVX  RZORGANIZATION  DURING  STTTDT  THERK- 
Or  BT  OONORXSS 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  an- 
nounced a  forthcoming  drastic  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army 
National  Guard;  and 

Whereas  this  program  was  not  ix-epared 
by  the  Army's  General  Staff  Committees  on 
Army  Reeerre  Policy  and  Army  National 
Guard  Policy,  as  required  by  law;  and 

Whereas  after  complaint  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  General  Staff  Committee  on  Army  Re- 
serve Policy,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be- 
latedly presented  this  program  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Committees  on  Army  Reserve  and 
Army  National  Guard  Policy,  and  set  a  30- 
day  deadline  for  final  recommendations  from 
these  bodies;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee chairman,  the  Honorable  Carl,  Vin- 
son, has  assigned  to  subcommittee  No.  8, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
F.  Bdwasd  HtmmstT,  of  Louisiana,  the  task  of 


a  study  of  the  Army  Reserve  program,  which 
study  cannot  be  completed  for  some 
months,  and  which  study  la  ctesriy  doomed 
to  be  abortive  if  the  program  announced 
by  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  is  carried  out 
without  consultation  with  the  Congress: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  That  we  urge 
upon  tiie  Congress  and  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  that  effectuation  (rf  any  such 
plan  of  Reserve  reorganization  as  announce<i 
be  deferred  until  such  time  as  the  Armed 
Services  C<Mninlttees  of  Senate  and  Hotise 
shall  have  examined  that  program,  and  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  exerdae  their 
constitutional  authority  thereon. 

Proposed  by  resolutions  coaunlttee. 

RKTKNTION    OF    USAR    DIVmONS 

Wiiereas  the  present  crisis,  necessitating 
a  current  buildup  of  military  strength,  hss 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  (or  organized, 
manned,  trained  and  equipped  UBAR  divi- 
sions and  the  dependence  of  our  military 
posture  on  such  USAR  units;  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  any  USAR 
divisions  would  significantly  Impair  the  oom- 
t>at  effectiveness  of  our  Nation's  defense 
forces;  and 

Whereas  a  general  mobilization  or  war 
would  require  an  increase  in  the  ntiml>er  of 
divisions  available  for  deployment;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
Indicated  intentions  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
In  stature  a  number  of  USAR  divisions  from 
the  troop  program:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  That  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  be  urged  to  abandon  any  plans  for 
the  reorganization  or  realinement  of  the 
Army  Reserve  component  troop  unit  basis, 
which  would  reduce  the  number  of  USAR 
divisions  available  fen-  the  defense  of  this 
country;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Department  of  the  Army  be  also  urged 
to  discard  any  plans  for  the  reduction  of 
any  USAR  division  fCH-  deployment  as  com- 
mand headquarters  for  nondlvlaional  units. 

Proposed  by  Army  affairs  section. 

RKQUXST  THAT  CALL  TO  ACTITI  DUTT  NOT  DZTXR 
ACTIONS    FOR    PROMOTION    OP    BZSBtVlBT 

Whereas  message  (unclassified)  DA  576132, 
AOPR-AP,  DA  October  9,  1961.  provides  for 
officers  assigned  to  USAR  units  alerted  for 
active  duty  who  have  been  considered  by  a 
Reserve  Selection  Board  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  ra-der  to  active  duty  of  the 
unit  and  have  been  recommended  for  pro- 
motion to  fill  unit  vacancies  will  be  pro- 
moted to  the  recommended  grades  and  will 
enter  on  active  duty  with  their  units  in  such 
grades;  and 

Whereas  above-mentioned  message  does 
not  provide  for  recommendations  for  pro- 
motion of  officers  to  fill  unit  vacancies  on 
which  selection  board  action  has  not  been 
completed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
order  to  active  duty  of  the  unit  (in  such 
cases,  the  officers  concerned  will  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  in  the  grade  In  which  serving 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  order  to  active 
duty  of  the  unit)  :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  That  action  be 
taken  to  prevent  penalizing  the  unit  and 
nonunit  cheers  who  are  eligible  for  recom- 
mendation for  promotion  and  selection  board 
action  not  completed  and  those  offloeis  who 
will  become  eligible  few  promotion  while 
serving  on  active  duty,  to  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration for  promotion  and  seleetion. 

Proposed  by  department  of  Indiana. 

PLXXT    AUOMKNTATION    COMPONBHT     (SDSPSai) 

Whereas  the  current  moblUaatlon  order 
eliminates  the  AiSW  component  of  the  se- 
lected Reserve;  and 
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by  thte  ftcUon  tha  flfMt  aucmen- 
tetfton  oampansnt  will  be  deprived  of  tbe  um 
of  tlMM  ahiiw  lA  Um  mctif  duty  for  tomin- 
\n^  ptaM*  Of  tbctr  tnlnizig.  Fleet  ahlpe  will 
heTe  to  proTkle  ttoeee  aerTteee.  Kzpertonoe 
hae  bMlteated  that  the  evaUabUlty  of  fleet 
Bhlpe  U  such  that  most  at  the  trminlnc  tliey 
pit>Tkto  tekee  place  ■^"g**'**  the  docJL;  and 

Wbeieaa  the  fleet  ausiBentaUon  oompo- 
nent  le  the  moet  Important  element  of  the 
aelected  Reeerve  In  the  creat  of  an  outbreak 
ot  hoettUtlea.  Active  duty  for  training  U 
thib  moat  important  phaae  of  their  trainlog 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  aUlla  they  have 
acquired  while  on  active  duty;  and 

Whereaa  the  group  I  ahlpa  of  the  aelected 
Reserve  cure  operational  and  have  an  exoel- 
lent  state  of  readineaa  in  ASW.  They  are 
Immediately  available  to  the  fleet  with  their 
reduced  crewa  and  can  be  made  available 
promptly  with  their  full  crews:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Aeaotoed  by  the  RtMerve  Ogleera  Ataocta- 
tkm  of  the  United  States.  That  it  be  reoom- 
Tm'"'*T^  to  the  Navy  Department  that  the 
DO'9  of  the  group  I  ahlpa  be  returned  in  their 
reduoed  atatus  to  the  Naval  Reeerve  program, 
or  that  atmllar  ahlpa  be  provided  for  use 
primarily  for  the  training  of  the  Nuval  Re- 
serve. 

Propoaed  by  Navy  affairs  section. 

nfrruL  aasHincum  or  mcwLT  commis- 
BioifaD  uaiKjja  to  wma  Brrrr 

Whereas  the  fleet  augmentation  compo- 
nent of  the  selected  Reeerve  must  provide 
qualified  ofllcers  and  men  for  the  fleet 
without  poatmobUtzatlon   training:   and 

Whereaa  only  those  officers  who  are  pro- 
feaalonany  qualified  aa  line  officers  are  ena- 
ble tor  aestgnment  to  the  fleet  augmentation 
oompoDcnt:  and 

Whereaa  many  young  ofltcera  return  from 
active  duty  without  having  been  to  sea  and 
are  oonaequently  not  eligible  for  assignment 
to  the  fleet  augmentation  comp>onent;  and 

Whereas  the  NROTC  and  ROC  pro«;rams 
are  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Naval  Beaerve  program:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Mesotved  hy  the  Reserve  Offleers  Associa- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  That  it  urge  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  to  require  all 
NROTC  and  ROC  offlcexs  to  perform  their 
initial  active  duty  assignments  in  ships  of 
the  fleet. 

PropHjsed  by  Navy  affairs  section. 

ADCQUATX     MODOU*     AMPHIBIOUS     SHIPS 

Whereas  many  of  our  weaker,  more  dis- 
tant, and  less  stable  allies  wlilch  are  threat- 
ened with  conquest  throitgh  Communist- led 
guerrillas,  insurgents  and  subversion  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  of  the  world  where  we  have 
no  flxsd  bases  or  adequate  alrflelds:  and 

Whereas  in  those  cases  it  is  most  aeceasary 
that  our  capability  to  wage  cunvsntlunal  war 
be  strengthened,  and 

Whereas  the  heaviest  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  U3.  policy  in  those  limited  war 
situations  rests  upon  the  U^.  fleet  and  its 
amphibious  force:  and 

Whereas  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  U.S 
Army  have  developed  new  and  modern  tech- 
nlquea  in  projecting  power  ashore  which  re- 
quire newer,  faster  and  especially  equipped 
shipping  to  accommodate  the  vertical  as- 
sault concept  with  its  helicopters.  sp>ectal 
equipment  and  weapons:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  O fleers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  the  U.S.  Niivy 
be  provided  sufficient  additional  funds  to 
procure  nu>re  and  nuxlern  amphibious  ships 

Proposed  by  Navy  affairs  section. 

■gsrmwkmm  ua.  sbautt  catacitt 
Whereas  a  noclear  stalemate  will  lead  to 
great  probability  of  iocaliaed  aggression  by 
Communist  forces,  of  limited  wars  and  of 
Commiuilst  fomented  unrest  in  allied  na- 
tions overseas,  as  In  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
today;  and 


Wtiereas  such  limited  military  oonillcUi 
may  suddenly  erupt  in  any  part  of  the 
world  without  warning;  and 

Whereas  seallft  in  adequate  volunw  Is  the 
prime  necessity  for  the  movemant  and  sup- 
port of  limited  war  farces  overseas,  either  at 
the  United  States  or  of  our  allies;  and 

Whereas  It  will  become  a  raoe  against  time 
to  quickly  deploy  relatively  large  numbers  of 
troops  and  equipment  to  threatened  area.s 
overseas,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  necessary  that  we  have  In 
existence  at  the  commencement  of  any  war 
of  whatever  nature  an  adequate  fleet  of  ships 
for  the  task  of  lifting  troops  and  supplies 
to  OUT  farflung  bases  and  allies  overseas, 
without  which  svipport  those  bases  and  allies 
would  be  endangered:  and 

Whereas  the  Military  Sea  Tmnsportatlon 
Service  exlstlnj;  capability  even  when  aug- 
mented by  ships  reactivated  from  the  Na- 
tional Reeerve  Fleet  and  commercial  sources 
does  not  suffice  to  meet  military  seallft  re- 
quirements In  certain  critical  categories  of 
shipping:  and 

Whereas  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  riU'^'-e^ir  fleet  ships  are  becomlni? 
profcresslvely  oberjleecent  because  of  Inirvif- 
flclent  funds  appropriated  lor  replacing  out- 
dated ships     Njw.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Reserrf  Ojficers  A^srxia- 
t'on.  Thit,  U  un?e  the  Department  r>f  Defense 
to  give  priority  consideration  to  Increasing 
the  capability  of  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  to  provide  vltH^ly  needed 
■eeltft  by  the  construction  of  niodeni.  high 
speed  transports 

Proposed  by  Navy  affairs  section 

SUPPOST    or    NAVT'S    OCeANOGRArHY     PSOCRAM 

Whereas  we  are  lan?ely  devoid  of  scleutiflc 
knowledge  on  underwater  currents,  temper  i- 
tiu-e  gradients,  and  bottom  sediment  of  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas  the  advent  of  nuclear-powered 
submarines  has  made  ASW  even  nu>re  com- 
p.ex     .irui 

Whereas  the  oceans  of  the  world  may  well 
become  the  battle  area  of  the  future  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rr^ol'fd  ''v  f**  Reserve  Officrm  AsMX-ta- 
txon  of  the  United  States.  That  the  aasoclii- 
tlon  In  national  conference  vlg  )roUsly  sup- 
ports the  Navy's  plan  to  conduct  Increasfd 
activity  In   the  field  of  ooe.inography 

Proposed  trj  Navy  affairs  section 

Arao-A.siAN  acZAN  rtxzT 

Where^i.s  international  conuiiurilsm.  as  ex- 
empiifled  by  aggressiuii  in  Laos  and  South 
ViftiKim.  Is  threaten:::!?  tMe  very  exi.-.teuc'e 
of  the  free  and  democratic  nations  of  suuth- 
ea«t  Asia  and  eaat  Africa;  and 

Whereas  U  La  the  demonstrated  tactic  of 
iaternatlonai  communism  to  attack  these 
smivll'^r  and  weaker  countries  by  polltl<'aI 
subversion,  inflitration  of  amis,  and  flfth  col- 
umn elements  leading  to  direct  internal 
armed  aggres.slon  by  Communist  forces,   and 

Whereaa  there  Is  a  very  real  need  to  effe<- 
tive'.y  support  our  free  world  allies  In  the 
South  East  Asia  Treaty  Onranlwit ion  and  the 
Control  Treaty  OrRrinlzatlon;   and 

Whereas  those  weaker  countries  mo.st  dl- 
reflv  thrpate:;fd  by  Communist  forces  are 
readily  acce«KibIe  from  the  adjoining  oceans, 
and 

Whereaa  the  eviction  of  the  United  .SUten 
from  oversea  ba.ses  will  greatly  reduce  our 
ability  to  quickly  respond  to  af^irresston  in 
the   newly   developed    rmtlons.    and 

Whereaa  this  weakness  can  be  effectively 
offset  by  a  U  S  Navy  ta.sk  force  operating 
In  these  ocean  areas:   and 

Whereas  a  United  States-Afro-Aslan  fleet 
would  provide  the  capacity  to  intervene  fa- 
vor ibly  for  the  protection  of  U  S  interests 
and  support  of  friendly  jrovemments  in  thi.s 
crltlc-nl  area  of  growing  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rrto!rrci  hj^  the  RrseTp  OlJlcer^  .4?^orta- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  That  - 


(s)  A  United  States- Afro- Asian  Asst  l>e 
estabilahsd  as  a  means  of  carrying  out 
U.S.  national  policy  and  preventing  Com- 
munist conquests  Lu  that  area;  and 

(b)  That  the  UJS.  Navy  be  provided  suf- 
flclent  additional  funds  to  procure  the  ships, 
aircraft,  personnel,  and  logistic  support  for 
an  Afro-Aalan  fleet. 

Proposed  by  Navy  affairs  section. 

WOMSM    OM   SBLacnOM    SOAMW 

Whereas  considerable  discontent  has  been 
expressed  by  woaien  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reeerve  concerning  the  practice  of  allowing 
only  one  woman  Reserve  ottkxr  on  selection 
iXMLTds.  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  desirable  and  mors 
equitable  to  increase  the  numt>er  of  women 
officers  on  selection  boards  which  con- 
aider  them  fur  promotions:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

KeMtived  by  ttie  Reseri'e  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  it  request  the 
-Secretary  nf  the  Navy  to  Increase  to  at  least 
three  the  numt>er  of  women  Reserve  Officers 
ordered  to  serve  on  Nsvai  Reserve  selection 
txiards  which  ouusider  women  officers  for 
selection  for  promotion. 

Pr.  poofd  by  Navy  affairs  section. 

ANNUAL   APPaOPXIATIONS.   US     COAST   OUAKO 

Whereas  the  current  world  situation  has 
required  a  very  positive  increase  in  all  mllt- 
tary  e.siabllshments,  i>oth  regular  and  re- 
serve,  and 

Whereas  the  mobilization  requirement  of 
'he  IS  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (USCOR) 
tius  t>een  establtahed  by  appropriate  su- 
th«>rlty  at  39.600  Ready  Reserve;   and 

Where  us  this  cundltlnn  nf  readiness  is  over 
io.iXXJ  short  of  its  goal,  due  aolely  to  a  short- 
lige  of  appropriated  funds;   and 

Where4iS  the  continued  rising  cost  uf  op- 
er.ititiK  the  USCOR  has  not  been  balanced 
by  adoquaie  appropriations.  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Rf.i''iid  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tiun  of  the  United  States.  That  it  urge  the 
Secrct.iry  of  Treasury  to  increase  its  Reserve 
training  appropriations  In  Fums  adequate  to 
buT.d  and  sustain  the  USCOR  program  ao  as 
to  meet  the  mobilization  requirements  of  its 
Reserve  and  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
wl'.l  support  these  additional  requirements 
In  the  Congress 

Prop<ised  by  Navy  affairs  section. 

rutx  UTII.ULATION  or  AirrHoaii^zo  asssavB 
n-NDs 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
wiihlield.  to  date,  authority  to  expend  tiie 
14  million  appropriation  provided  by  Con- 
gre^s  f'lr  8Uf)p<)rt  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
recovery  program  for  this  fiscal  year;   and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
undertaken  a  critical  review  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  recovery  program.  Including  the  ba^e 
«\ipport  program,  to  determine  whether  there 
Is  a  military  requirement  for  the  program; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  reported  that  part  I  posi- 
tions In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  may  be  dis- 
continued In  order  to  provide  funds  for  sup- 
r>ort  of  the  recovery  and  base  support  units: 
N   w  therefrire  be  it 

Rr'^vlicd  by  the  Re<rrxe  OfUcers  Arsoria- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  That  It  fully  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
program  Inchidlng  the  base  support  pro- 
gram; that  approval  by  the  Department  of 
Defonfe  for  eTpendlture  of  appropriated 
funds  to  provide  48  i>ald  drills  annually  for 
recovery  units  be  urgently  supported:  and, 
thfit  part  I  positlona  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
.ser-. p  be  maintained  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  support  the  war  requirement  of  active 
units. 

Proposed  by  Air  Force  affairs  section. 

pn.oTB  ros  smrsvs  nooe  cabbieh  «vn«as 

Wherei'.s  the  requirement  to  maintain 
Ready  Reeerve  flying  units  In  being  has 
t>een  amply  demonstrated  by  the  recent  order 
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to  active  duty  of  such  units  by  the  Presklent 
of  the  United  BUtsa;  and 

Whereas  the  requirement  to  maintain  the 
Ready  Reserve  is  further  substantiated  by 
the  inclusion  cd  this  force  in  Air  Force 
emergency  war  plans;  and 

Whereas  the  rated  officers  required  to 
properly  man  those  units  have  in  the  past 
been  obtained  as  volunteer*  from  rated 
Reserve  officers  released  from  active  duty; 
and 

Whereas  the  actual  future  potential  of 
such  volunteer  rated  officers  is  represented 
by  the  less  than  1,400  second  lieutenant 
rated  officers  on  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force 
in  May  1961,  which  figure  also  Includes  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  officers  and  career  Reserve 
officers,  a  flgiuv  woefully  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  attrition  an:^  promotion  losses  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  program;  and 

Whereas  the  Air  Force  has,  in  the  past, 
recognised  the  requirement  for  pilot  man- 
ning In  the  other  Ready  Reserve  Force  ele- 
ment, the  Air  National  Ouard,  by  providing 
this  force  »-1th  a  quota  for  training  1.000 
pilots  exclusively  for  assignment  to  that 
Hf-ady  Reserve  Force     Now,  therefore,  be  It 

RexoUed  by  the  Re^ert^  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States,  That  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  immediately  make  provi- 
sion for  the  future  pilot  manning  of  Air 
Force  Reserve  flying  units  on  a  basis  com- 
mensurate with  what  has  already  been  pro- 
vided for  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  other 
Ready  Reserve  Force  flying  element 

Proposed  by  Air  Force  affairs  section. 

COMMENDATION  Or  LIECTXNANT  CX)L0NI:L  OLINN 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  AKKUNAUTICS  AND  SPACI 
AOMIN  ISTXATIO  N 

Whereas  the  orbital  flight  of  Lt.  Col. 
John  U.  Glenn,  a  Reserve  officer  now  In- 
tegrated Into  the  regular  eatabiishment  of 
the  UB.  Marine  Corps,  has  by  the  manner  of 
its  conduct  and  excellence  of  its  performance 
brought  great  credit,  not  only  to  Colonel 
Glenn  and  all  of  his  associates,  but  has  also, 
with  rare  end  dramatic  simplicity,  demon- 
strated to  the  whole  world  the  vast  vitality 
of  the  free  world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation formally  voices  to  Colonel  Glenn  and 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration a  sincere  "well  done." 

Proposed  by  fourth  dimensional  warfare 
committee. 

COMMEKDTNG         SESrai-E         COMPONENTS         FOR 

rxcxLLENT  pcxroaMANri  in   isei   callup 

Whereas  the  national  president  and  staff  of 
thlk  association  on  December  22.  1961,  pub- 
lished a  white  paper  relating  to  the  callup 
of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Reserves  In 
th*  autumn  of  IMl;  and 

Whereas  this  white  paper  was  produced 
and  distributed  with  a  view  to  clarifying  In 
the  public  mind  tlie  character  and  per- 
formance of  the  Nation's  reservists,  and  the 
vital  importance  of  their  services,  and  was  a 
factual  and  fully  documented  report  on 
morale  and  patriotic  spirit  In  which  this 
peacetime  callup  was  accepted  snd  carried 
out  by  members  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  our  Armed  Forces:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  it  taimta 
and  conunend  the  content  and  design  of  the 
white  paper  issued  by  this  association  on 
December  23.  19«1.  and  be  tt  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation commend  the  prompt,  spirited  and 
competent  performance  of  the  units  and  In- 
dividual members  of  the  Reserve  Forces  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  in  their 
response  to  a  considered  call  to  active  duty 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  an 
effective  and  necessary  means  to  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace. 

Proposed  by  resolutions  committee. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  ARE  AGRICUIj- 
TDRAL  COMMODmES 

Mn.  NEDBEEtOER.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  107M.  which  is  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. l8  identical  to  S.  3006,  reported 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  on  AprH 
4.  I  should  like  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  Senate  Report  on  S. 
3006  which  contains  a  discussion  at  for- 
est products  as  "agricultural  commodi- 
ties." 

Mr.  President,  Oregon  is  an  agricul- 
tural State  and  lumber  is  Oregon's  prin- 
cipal agricultural  product.  Oregonlans 
are  naturally  disturbed  when,  on  occa- 
sion, the  right  of  lumber  to  be  regarded 
or  treated  as  an  agricultural  commodity 
is  challenged.  Yet,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  never  before  put  this 
challenge  to  rest. 

I  therefore  took  the  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  Agriculture  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  S.  3006,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  to  request  the 
chairman  to  determine  whether  the 
phrase  "any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  manufactured  therefrom"  in- 
cludes forest  products. 

I  am  most  gratified  to  report  that  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  concluded  that  forestry 
is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that  forest 
products  are  agricultural  commodities. 

This  conclusion  was  the  product  of  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  historic  use  of 
the  terms  "agriculture"  and  "agricul- 
tural commodities,"  both  in  Congress 
and  in  the  courts,  to  apply  to  forestry 
and  forest  products.  The  General  Coun- 
sel's opinion  represents  the  first  defini- 
tive attempt  by  the  Department  to  for- 
mulate a  general  rule  for  the  treatment 
of  forest  products  within  the  scope  of 
legislation  affecting  agriculture,  and 
should  foreclose  any  future  suggestion 
that  the  term  "agriculture"  or  "agricul- 
tural product"  does  not  include  forest 
products. 

The  committee  report  of  S.  3006  en- 
dorses the  Genei*al  Counsel's  opinion, 
expressly  recognizing  that  "the  com- 
mittee has  generally  considered  lumber 
as  a  product  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity." 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  General  Couns^  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DKFAXTMCfT  OF  AOXICULTTTRX, 

OmcK  or  THx  Genbai,  Counszl, 

Washington .  DC,  AprU  4, 1962. 
Hon.  AixKN  J.  KLLXNon. 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

DzAX  SofATOB  KiXKNDBs:  Mr.  Stanton, 
counsel  for  your  committee,  has  Informed  us 
that  In  considering  3.  S006,  to  amend  section 
a04  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C. 
1864  >,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  phrase  "any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  product  manufactured  therefrom" 
Inclodes  timber  and  ita  products. 

Section  S04  is  as  follows: 

"The  President  may.  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting 
the  export  from  such  coimtries  and  the  im- 
portation   into    the    United    States    of    any 


agricultural  commodity  or  product  man- 
ufactured thereftom  or  textiles  cr  textile 
products,  and  the  President  Is  authorteed  to 
issue  regulations  governing  the  entry  or  with- 
drawal  from  warehouse  of  any  such  com-  *  ^ 
modlty,  product,  textUes,  or  textile  products 
to  carry  out  any  such  agreement.  Nothing 
herein  shall  affect  the  KUtbortty  provided 
imder  section  23  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  (of  1933)  as  amended  (7  UJ3.C. 
1854)." 

Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  ex- 
amine the  legislative  history  of  this  provision 
exhaustively,  our  study  thus  far  indicates 
that  such  history  does  not  give  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  of  the  Congress  in  this 
respect.  In  examining  this  question,  there- 
fore, we  believe  we  must  first  determine  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase  as  the  wonia  therein 
have  been  generally  construed. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
second  edition,  deflnes  agriculture  as  "The 
art  or  science  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and 
raising  and  harvesting  crops,  often  Including 
also  feeding,  breeding  and  management  of 
livestock;  tillage;  husbandry;  farming;  In  a 
broader  sense,  the  science  and  art  of  the  pro- 
duction of  plants  and  animals  useful  to  man, 
including  to  a  variable  extent  the  preparation 
of  these  products  for  man's  use  and  their  dis- 
posal by  marketing  or  otherwise.  In  the 
broad  use  It  Includes  farming,  horticulture, 
forestry,  dairying,  sugarmaklng,  etc." 

Court  decisions  have  adopted  the  forego- 
ing definition  of  "agriculture"  In  defining 
agricultural  commodities  and  products. 
United  States  v.  Turner  Turpentine  Co.  (ill 
F.  2d  400  (5th  Clr.  1940) )  Involved  the  issue 
of  whether  labor  performed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gum  from  oleoresin  by  scarlflcation 
of  living  pine  trees  and  Its  processing  into 
gum  spirits  of  turpentine  and  gum  resin  was 
"agricultural  labor"  as  used  In  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935,  as  it  read  before  the  1939  amendments, 
was  the  law  before  the  court  In  this  case 
and  the  term  "agricultural  labor"  was  not 
defined.  In  holding  that  Congress  intended 
the  term  to  have  a  comprehensive  meaning 
so  as  to  include  tree  products,  the  court  said 
at  page  404: 

"When  then,  Congress  in  passing  an  act 
like  the  Social  Security  Act  uses.  In  laying 
down  a  broad  general  policy  of  exclusion,  a 
term  of  as  general  import  as  'agricultural 
lalx>r,'  it  must  be  considered  that  it  used  the 
term  in  a  sense  and  intended  it  to  have 
a  meaning  wide  enough  and  broad  enough 
to  cover  and  embrace  agrlculttiral  labor  of 
any  and  every  kind,  as  that  term  is  under- 
stood In  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  the  act  operates.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  a  mere  local  custom, 
which  is  in  the  face  of  the  meaning  of  a 
general  term  xused.  In  an  act,  may  be  read 
into  the  act  to  vary  its  terms.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  when  a  word  or  term  Intended 
to  have  general  application  In  an  activity 
as  broad  as  agriculture,  has  a  wide  meaning, 
it  must  be  Interpreted  broadly  enough  to 
embrace  In  It  all  the  kinds  and  forms  of 
agriculture  practiced  where  It  operates,  that 
its  generality  reasonably  extends  to.  Defini- 
tions of  'agriculture'  in  standard  texts  and 
treatises  and  in  decisions  In  these  latter 
years  have  had  the  widest  content.  Funk  tt 
Wagnalls  defines  'agriculture'  as  Including 
horticulttire,  fruit  raising,  etc.,  'because  agri- 
culture Is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sou.'  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  1935,  declares  that  in  a  broader 
sense  agriculture  Includes  fanning,  horticul- 
ture, forestry,  dairying,  sugarmaklng,  etc. 
The  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca,  14th  edition. 
'Forestry  as  a  Science,'  declares:  'the  science 
underlying  the  growing  of  timber  crops  Is 
therefore  nothing  but  a  branch  of  general 
plant  science.'  while  the  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Agriculture  says  of  forests,  'if  agricul- 
ture   is    the    raising    of    products   from    the 
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land,  then  forestry  U  a  part  of  agriculture' 
(vol.  a.  p.  312).  Pnxn  the  Kucyclopedla 
Britannic*  article,  on  roaln  production,  we 
quote  the  following  significant  passage:  The 
chief  region  of  rosin  production  Is  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Eastern  Oulf  States  of  the 
United  States.  American  rosin  Is  obtained 
from  the  turpentine  of  the  swamp  pine  and 
of  the  loblolly  pine  The  main  source  of  sup- 
ply In  Europe  Is  the  lands  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Glronde  and  Landes  In  Franc^. 
where  the  cluster  pine  Is  extensively  culti- 
vated.' An  examination  of  the  cases  cited  in 
'Words  and  Phrases.'  &fth  series,  volume  1. 
page  33S  et  seq  .  under  agriculture  and  In  3 
C  JS  ,  'Agriculture.'  pages  361,  365.  and  364. 
section  1,  under  agricultural'  and  agricul- 
ture.' convinces  that  In  modern  usage  this 
is  a  wide  and  comprehensive  term  and  that 
statutes  using  it  without  qualification  must 
be  given  an  equally  comprehensive  meanii^g  ' 

The  Turner  Turpentine  Co  case  was  fol- 
lowed In  Stuart  v  Kleck  (129  P.  2d  400  (9th 
Clr.  1943)  ),  which  also  Involved  the  deflnl- 
tlon  of  "agricultural  laW>r"  as  used  in  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  the  following  cases 
the  covirts  adopted  definitions  of  "products 
of  the  land,  "  "agriculture,"  'aKrlcultural 
purposes,"  'agricultural  commodities.  "  "aK- 
rlcultural  products.  "  or  "tigrlcultural  labor  ' 
some  as  used  In  statutes,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  things  which  are  the  result  of  husbandry 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  i  Sanctio  v 
Bowne.  93  F  2d  323  ( Ist  Clr.  1937);  Lowe  v 
North  Dakota  Workman's  Compen.tatxon  Bu- 
reau, 220  Wis  701,  264  NW  837  (I936i: 
Forsythe  v  Village  of  Cooksville.  356  111  289. 
190  NE  421  (1934 1  ;  In  Re  Rogers.  134  Neb 
832.  279  N  W.  800  (1938);  Getty  v  C  R 
Barnes  Milling  Co  .  40  Kan  281.  19  Pac  617 
(1888);  Florida  Industrial  Commn  v 
Crovers  Equipment  Co..  152  Fla  595,  12  So 
2d  889  ( 1943 )  ) 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  term 
"agricultural  commodities"  may  include 
forest  products  Section  207  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat  lOSl. 
7  use  1626)  defines  "agricultural  products  " 
to  Include  "agricultural,  horticultural,  vlti- 
cultural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and 
poultry,  bees,  forest  products,  flsh  and  shell- 
fish, and  any  products  thereof,  includlns; 
processed  and  manufactured  products,  and 
any  and  all  products  raised  or  produced  on 
farms  and  any  processed  and  manufactured 
products  thereof  " 

Section  518  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  (55  Stat  256;  amended,  7  USC  1518 1. 
defines  "agricultural  commodity"  as  "wheat, 
cotton,  flax,  corn,  dry  beans,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  soybeans,  sugar- 
beets,  sugarcane,  timber  and  forests,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  cltriis  and  other 
fruits,  tame  hay  " 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1956  (70 
Stat.  133;  12  use.  1841(g)),  concerning 
bank  holding  companies,  defines  "agricul- 
ture" to  Include  "farming  In  all  Its  branches 
including  fruitgrowing,  dairying,  the  rais- 
ing of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  animals, 
or  poultry,  forestry  or  lumbering  operations. 
and  the  production  of  naval  stores,  and  op- 
erations directly  related  thereto" 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  Bfarch  4,  1927  (44 
Stat,  1423;  as  amended,  15  USC  431).  con- 
cerning discrimination  against  farmers'  co- 
operative associations  by  boards  of  trade, 
states  that  "agricultural  products"  "means 
agricultural,  horticultural,  vltlcultural,  and 
dairy  products,  food  products  of  livestock, 
the  products  of  poultry  and  bee  raising,  the 
edible  products  of  forestry,  and  any  and  all 
products  raised  or  produced  on  farms  and 
processed  or  manufactured  products  thereof. 
transported  or  intended  to  be  transported 
In   Interstate  and  or  foreign  commerce  " 

Section  3  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (52  SUt  1060;  as  amended.  29  U  S  C 
203(f)).  defines  "agriculture"  to  include 
"farming  in  all  Its  branches  and  among 
other    things    includes    the    cultivation    and 


tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  production, 
cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities 
(including  commodities  defined  as  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  section  1141J(gi  of 
title  12),  the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  fur- 
bearing  anlnidls.  ur  p>oultry,  and  any  prac- 
tices I  including  any  forestry  ur  lumbering 
operations  I  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a 
farm  as  an  Incident  to  or  in  conjunction 
with  such  farming  operations.  Including 
preparation  for  market,  delivery  to  stor.ige 
or  to  market  or  to  carriers  for  transporta- 
tion to  market  "" 

The  present  social  security  tax  l,i*,  new 
known  aa  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act.  has  an  extensive  definition  of  agri- 
cultural l.ibor  ■"  which  Includes  expressly 
only  son^e  forest  prcxlucts  such  as  naval 
stores   i68A  Stat    447,    26   VHC    3306ikii 

As  may  be  seen,  some  (jf  the  deflnltion.s.  for 
the  immediate  purinwes  itiv.ilved  in  the  le^- 
ishilii-';  Hii  hull-  firestry  products  only  in 
part  H<-)wever  we  tjcUeve  even  In  the.se 
m.sr.i:.ri's.  this  ser.t-s  as  a;i  Indication  that 
whef  thf  terms  '  agruultur.ii  romrti  >di*i»*s  " 
or  pr  >duc's  tliereof  .»re  U8e<l  wl'hout 
qu.iUfli-atlon  It  I.  re;u-  :,.il<l<'  t^i  include  tim- 
ber III  the  concent 

We  believe  that  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment uf  public  attention  to  the  timber  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  the  Concept  h.ii  long 
heen  that  the  growing  .if  trees  and  the  work 
if  forestall  on  and  reforestation  Is  a  part  <if 
agrirultltre  I',  a'.ao  appears  'o  b«>  i  necessary 
corollary  that  timber  Is  an  agricultural  com- 
modity arid  tliat  lumber  is  a  product  of  su<  h 
I- >mm  >dlty  We  h.ive  fnuud  a  riumiwr  of 
instances  both  past  and  [)reseiit  where  this 
concept  is  expresse<l  We  will  qu  >te  a  few 
'  if  these 

In  an  ancual  report  >f  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (Ethan  Allen  Hllchcwk)  Iti  1901 
the  following  Is  stated     ' 

"'The  kevnote  of  the  administration  of  »)ie 
forest  reserves  should  be  to  Increiuse  the 
value  of  the  reserves  to  the  public  uivi  t<i 
periietua'.e  their  forests  by  wise  use  •  •  • 
Forestry.  dea:ing  .%s  It  does  wltti  a  source 
<tt  wealth  pr'<iuce<l  by  the  soil  Is  properly 
an  avtrlcultural  subject  '■ 

OlfTord  Plnchot  Chief  of  the  Bureau  <>( 
Forestry  In  the  Dejiartmetit  of  .fgrlculture  In 
1902,  In  a  st-itement  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee    of    the    Hou.se     declared 

"Forestry  is  a  component  part  of  agricul- 
ture B\ery  source  of  wealth  ^rowti  from 
the  soil  Is  In  the  sphere  of  the  Departnieiu 
uf  Agriculture,  hence  the  furestwork  rlK;htly 
belongs  to  It  The  production  of  tlml)er  i.s  ,is 
naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  is  the  production  of 
field  crops   " 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  D  F  H..ust<in  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Uuids 
Committee  tif  the  Senate  June  24  1918. 
stated 

"This  Department  Is  charged  with  the  t.iak 
of  stimulating  and  Improving  the  prcxluctlon 
of  all  forms  of  wealth  grown  from  the  s<jll 
A  forest  is  a  crop  and  forestry  is  primarily  a 
problem  of  production  from  the  S4iil   ' 

Secretary  of  .\grlculture  B  T  Meredith  in 
an  annual  rep<jrt  to  the  President  dated  No- 
vember 15.  1921.  stated 

■  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  secures 
information  on  the  needs  of  stockmen  and 
farmers  for  public  and  national  forest  ranges 
which  aids  the  national  forest  administra- 
tion, and  collects  also  data  on  the  pr<xlucu 
of  farm  woodlots  which  is  of  value  in  the 
development  of  farm  forestry  In  short, 
having  largely  exhausted  the  forest  crop 
grown  In  advance,  the  problem  now  Is  to  use 
more  widely  what  remains  and  to  grow  other 
crops    to    meet    our    needs       That    is    to    say. 


'Some  of  the  following  quotations  have 
been  derived  from  a  collected  dcjcimient 
which  la  authentic  Time  has  not  permitted 
review  of  the  original  sources 


forestry  is  a  distinctly  agricultural  business. 
The  function  of  the  Department  as  a  whole 
Includes  efforts  for  the  production  of  the 
most  effective  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  utilization  of  the  products  of  both  farm 
iiid  forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at 
larUP    " 

President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  In  a  letter 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry  of  the 
Congress  declared    ' 

Forests  are  intimately  tied  Into  our  whole 
s<H-ial  and  e<-on(>mlc  life  Tliey  grow  on 
(nore  than  one-third  the  land  ares  of  the 
Continental  United  -States  Wages  frxim  for- 
est industries  8U)jport  5  to  6  million  people 
e.ich  year  Forests  give  lu  building  mate- 
rials and  thousands  of  other  things  In 
everyday  use  Forest  lands  furnish  ftxxl  and 
shelter  for  much  of  our  remaining  game. 
'ud  lie.dihful  reire.itiun  for  millions  of  our 
pe.iple  Forests  help  prevent  erosion  and 
floods  They  conserve  water  and  regulate 
Its  use  for  navlgathjn,  for  power,  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  Irrigation.  Woodlands 
otcupv  more  acreage  than  any  other  crop 
n  .American  f.trms  and  help  support  2' 2 
million  fumUles 

"Our  forest  problem  Is  essentially  one  of 
land  use  It  Is  a  part  of  the  broad  problem 
of  modern  agriculture  that  is  common  to 
•".ery  part  of  the  country  Forest  lands 
t  ital  some  615  million  acre!   ' 

In  testtfvltig  In  1951  on  S  1149,  •  bill  to 
re  irgan;/e  the  Ufpariii»ent  of  Agriculture. 
I  yle  F  Watts.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
vt  ited    ' 

"Fores'rv  and  grazing  are  agricultural 
funcT!,,ns  Trees  and  grass  are  crops  Like 
corn,  wheat  and  cotton  they  start  from 
seed  Thev  resjxind  to  the  same  kind  of 
care  given  other  rrt>pe  They  are  har- 
vested or  at  least  they  should  t>e  har- 
vested so  that  one  crop  follows  another 
Their  culture  Is  b.vsed  on  the  biological  sci- 
ences which  are  chiefly  and  in  many  cases 
exclusively  the  concern  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Insect  and  plant-disease 
control,  genetics,  soil  science,  and  other 
.igricultural  »<-lenc»»«  are  as  Important  to 
Kr owing  crops  of  trees  and  grass  as  they  are 
to  field  crijps 

•  •  •  •  • 

F  restry  and  grazing  are  In8e(>arable 
:  I.'--  if  .igrlculture  It  takes  the  same  know- 
h  iw  to  grow  timber  In  the  farmer's  woods 
as  It  dot'.s  in  forests  owned  by  anyone  else 
Farm  wiHKilands  are  indispensable  to  the 
Naii(.ns  timber  supply  Farmers  own  one- 
third  of  all  our  commercial  forest  land-  139 
million  acres 

'  Trjrnlng  It  around.  w<<>dlands  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  farmer  Forest  lands  make 
up  half  the  total  farm  acreage  In  New  Eng- 
I.»nd  and  ab«iut  40  percent  of  all  farm  acreage 
In  the  -South  Forest  products  proTlde 
farmers  in  many  regions  with  a  Talusble 
.source  of  cash  lnc<ime  When  forest  land 
Is  proj)erly  managed,  the  Umber  harvest  can 
lie  as  regular  and  dependable  as  any  other 
crop 

"  F:»rm  f<ire8try  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
DejtHrtments  farm  program  Farmers  look 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  help 
on  farm  forestry  Just  as  they  do  In  animal 
hu.sbandry.  frultgnjwlng,  or  other  crop  prob- 
lems The  small  nonfarm  forest  properties 
of  125  million  acres,  almost  as  extensive  as 
the  farm  forests  and  often  Intermingled  with 
them  fa<e  exactly  the  same  problems  and 
should   t>e  served   by  the  same  agency 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Nor  can  any  sharp  line  be  drawn  between 
forestry  and  grazing      In  much  of  the  South 


'Mar  14  1938.  Report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Forestry.  8  Doc  32.  77th  Cong. 
1st  sesa 

•Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departments, 
U  S    Senate.  83d   Cong  .   Ist  sess  .  p    442 
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mid  West  the  s.^me  land  Is  u.';ed  to  grow 
both  trees  and  grass.  Thus  all  such  lands 
are  interrelated  parts  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

"And  from  the  watershed  angle,  forest  and 
grnrtlng  lands  are  Inseparably  linked  witli 
ti"ld-crop  lands.  In  every  watershed,  we 
must  have  a  unified  approach  covering  all 
l.inds  to  effectively  control  erosion,  floods, 
nnd  water  supply  Soil  conservation  and 
watershed  management  are  agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  Is  responsible  for 
watershed  surveys  nn  all  lands.  Within  the 
Department,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Boll 
C<mservatlon  Service  work  together  closely 
to  reduce  damage  from  floods  and  sedimenta- 
tion on  forest,  grsalng,  and  other  crop  lands. 

"Adding  It  all  up.  any  way  you  look  at 
It.  the  answer  Is  the  ssrae:  Forestry  and 
grazing  are  aj^rlculture  " 

It  Is.  therefore,  our  opinion  that  forestry 
is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that  timber  Is 
an  utrrlctiltural  commodity.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  products  thereof,  such  as 
lumber,  are  products  within  the  definition 
In  section  204.  We  have  attempted  to  ana- 
lyre  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  gen- 
eral precedent  and  authority.  If  the  fore- 
going analysis  Is  not  conslrtent  with  the 
present  Intent  and  p^irpones  of  the  Congress, 
you  may  wish  to  retxamine  the  question  for 
greater  clarification 

Sincerely  y  itirs. 

JoH.N-  C    B\CWtt.L, 

Cieneral  Counael 


CO\fMENDATION  ON  PASSAGE  OP 
EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  BILL. 
S.  205 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr,  Prpsident,  I 
am  Indeed  pleased  that  at  long  last  the 
Federal  Government  has  moved  ahead 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional television.  Both  in  the  85th  and 
86th  Congresses  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Comm^erce  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  !  Mr  MacnusonI.  the 
Senate  passed  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tional television  bill.  This  desirable 
legislation  has  now  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  is  awaiting  Presidential 
approval 

Educational  television  promises  the 
most  fundamental  advance  in  educa- 
tional methods  since  the  Invention  of  the 
printing  press  500  years  a*o  There  is 
trxlay  a  serious  educatioiial  gap.  and 
educational  television  can  do  much  to 
alleviate  this  problem. 

In  1952  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  set  aside  242  assignments 
for  noncommercial  television  use.  By 
1961  the  number  of  reserved  educational 
trlovision  channels  had  increased  to  268. 
Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  FCC 
reserved  educational  channels,  and  in 
that  period  only  62  educational  stations 
have  come  on  the  air. 

Oregon  has  pioneered  In  educational 
television  with  two  educational  stations. 
KOAC-TV  at  Corvallls  commenced 
broadcasting  in  cJctober  1957,  and 
KOAP-TV  in  Portland  commenced  pro- 
^craming  January  30.  1961. 

While  my  State  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  this  field  much  remains  to 
be  done.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  a  letter  from  Dr.  Leon  P. 
Minear,  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction for  the  State  of  Oregon,  outlin- 
ing the  important  needs  of  educational 


television  in  Oregon  and   the  benefits 
which  S.  205  offers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stats  or  Orixion, 

STSTX  BOABS  op  EDT7CATION, 

Salem.  Oreg..  May  31, 1961. 
Hon.  Mauxine  Neubekcer, 
SemUe  Ogiee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Oregon  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion la  interested  In  the  passage  of  Senate 
bill  20s.  After  a  decade  of  developments  in 
the  field  of  educational  television,  the 
schoolchildren  of  this  State  are  not  yet  be- 
ing provided  with  any  Wldesp/ead  access  to 
this  new  communication  medium.  As  yet, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  educational  tele- 
vision channel  activated  in  this  State  by  a 
local  school  district  or  combination  of  school 
districts,  by  a  local  community  organization 
or  association  of  private  schools  or  colleges, 
or  by  any  other  combination  of  educational 
and  cultural  Interests.  The  only  access  to 
educational  television,  and  especially  In- 
school  viewing  of  planned  educational 
broadcasts,  has  been  provided  In  1957  to  a 
limited  area  of  western  Oregon  by  KOAC-TV. 
channel  7.  C<H-vallls,  and  since  January  1981 
by  KOAP-TV,  channel  10.  Portland,  both 
stations  being  operated  as  an  educational 
television  network  by  the  General  Extension 
Division  of  the  Oregon  State  System  of 
Higher  Education.  80  far  as  programs  for 
In-school  viewing  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  State  are  concerned, 
the  nearly  400.000  Oregon  schoolchildren 
have  had  only  2  hours  per  week  of  program- 
ing during  the  past  year  and  almost  nothing 
jirior  to  that  time. 

Lest  this  seem  a  reflection  upon  the  con- 
cern of  Oregon  citizens  for  their  children's 
educational  opportunities.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  no  dearth 
of  Interest  In  educational  television  on  the 
part  of  many  groups  both  in  professional  ed- 
ucation and  among  lay  people.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  Oregon's  pattern  of  popula- 
tion distribution  and  geographical  conforma- 
tion does  not  now  and  wUl  not  in  the  fcH^- 
seeable  future  provide  the  concentrated 
density  which  can  afford  educational  tele- 
vision facilities  on  the  basis  of  local  areas. 
For  example,  outside  of  the  Portland  area 
there  is  not  a  single  metropolitan  region 
which  can  boast  of  more  than  100.000  persons 
and  not  a  single  incorporated  city  of  more 
than  60,000.  The  largest  of  these — Eugene 
and  Salem — count  their  populations  some- 
where in  tbe  40,000's.  Thus,  It  U  not  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  for  these  limited 
population  complexes,  whether  they  work 
through  local  school  districts,  other  official 
agencies,  or  voluntary  organizations  repre- 
senting cultural  groups  of  tlie  community,  to 
support  educational  television  facilities.  The 
school  districts  of  each  of  these  areas  have  an 
attendance  of  less  than  IS.OOO  pupils  daily, 
which  indicates  how  frail  the  base  is  for 
local  educational   television   installation. 

Only  the  Portland  School  District  of 
Multnomah  County  with  its  approximately 
75.000-pupil  enrollment  could  hope  to  do 
so.  and  then  apparently  only  with  some  out- 
side asaistance. 

For  the  rest  of  Oregon,  the  population  is 
widely  distributed  and  Oregon's  elementary 
and  secondary  school  pupils  are  to  be  found 
in  numerous  small  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  the  rural  countryside.  In  eastern 
Oregon  particularly,  there  are  many  sparsely 
settled  and  somewhat  inaccessible  regions 
for  which  there  Is  no  present  prospect  to 
provide  educational  television  opportunities 
through  local  action. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Oregon 
State  Department  of  Kducati  n  that  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only  avenue  for  pro- 
viding educational  television  for  Inschool 
viewing  programs  Is  through  strengthening 


and  extending  the  educational  televisioa 
network  now  operated  by  the  State  system 
of  higher  education.  ThU  network  as  it 
now  exists,  comprising  stations  in  Corvallls 
and  Portland  tied  together  wlt^  a  micro- 
wave relay,  is  able  to  reach  approxfmately 
70  percent  of  the  people  of  Oregon. 
However,  for  reasonable  effectiveness  it 
needs  funds  such  as  Senate  bill  305  pro- 
vides for  extensive  Improvement  of  broad- 
casting Installations  and  equipment.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  relocation  erf  channel 
7  transmission  facilities  on  Mary's  Peak  at 
Corvallls  in  order  to  vastly  increase  the 
range  and  power,  and  the  construction  of 
a  broadcast  studio  In  Portland  where  aT 
the  present  time  there  are  no  studio 
facilities. 

Also,  funds  from  Senate  bUl  305  would 
permit  the  Installation  of  a  series  of  mlcro- 
v,'ave  relays  connecting  with  satellite  sta- 
tions or  translators  which  could  extend  the 
present  network  Into  comers  of  the  State 
not  now  reached,  including  all  of  eastern 
Oregon.  TTiese  pockets  of  peculation  which 
need  to  be  reached  in  order  to  create  a 
complete  State  network  include  northern 
and  southern  regions  of  the  coast,  southern 
Oregon,  and  the  several  population  concen- 
trations of  Oregon  east  of  the  mountains. 
This  situation,  of  course,  is  a  direct  result 
of  our  population  distribution  and  geo- 
graphic problems.  Once  these  facilities  are 
installed.  It  would  be  entirely  feasible  for 
local  commtinlties.  school  districts,  and  cul- 
tural agencies  to  ccnnbine  in  providing  the 
operating  funds  which,  when  utilized 
through  the  one  network,  could  support  a 
very  rich  educational  program  with  a  num- 
ber of  strategically  located  studios  per- 
mitting regionally  If  not  locally  originated 
programs,  and  bring  the  benefits  of  coopera- 
tively created  effort  as  well  as  sUmulatlng 
Instructional  and  enrichment  materials  to 
school  districts  and  localttiea  of  all  sizes. 

Therefore,  the  educational  television  net- 
work in  Oregon,  extended  af>  indicated 
through  the  assistance  of  funds  provided 
by  Senate  bill  205,  becomes  the  key  to 
providing  educational  television  opportuni- 
ties both  for  adult  education  and  cultural 
needs  and  for  daytime  inschool  viewing  by 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
children. 

In  addition,  funds  made  available  by 
Senate  bill  206  for  closed-circuit  installa- 
tions could  be  provided  to  a  number  of 
larger  school  districts  which  are  ready  to 
utilize  this  kinJ  of  ETV  for  Improvement 
of  Instruction  and  in-service  education  for 
teachers  within  their  own  district  bound* 
arles.  Experimentation  is  indicating  the 
values  of  closed-circuit  ETV  to  medium- 
sized  school  districts  for  accomplishing  some 
educational  goals  now  beyond  their  grasp.  No 
Oregon  school  district  at  the  presen*  time 
has  installed  closed-circuit  television,  but 
many  school  districts  are  interested — costs 
being  the  dampertng  factor.  Assistance 
through  this  bill  would  undoubtedly  bring 
many  such  installations  into  operation  and 
provide  the  opportunity  to  utilize  and  ex- 
tend a  ntmalier  of  new  methods  and  media 
of  Instruction  in  Oregon  public  schools. 

The  evidence  now  is  that  it  will  take  sub- 
stantial funds  to  place  this  program  Into 
operation.  The  department  hopes  that  the 
time  will  not  be  unduly  delayed  when  this 
can  be  realized.  Tbe  State  of  Oregon  has 
already  contributed  wliat  it  has  felt  it 
could  to  the  development  of  educational 
television  in  this  State.  The  additional 
funds  through  Senate  bill  206  would  make 
constructive  use  of  educational  television  In 
Oregon  a  reality. 

Leon  P.  Mineak. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  compromise  worked  out  by  Senate 
and  House  conferees  is  a  good  one — $32 
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million  is  made  available  for  assistance 
to  educational  televlslMi,  with  up  to  $1 
million  available  for  each  State.  The 
matching  fund  requirement  as  provided 
for  in  the  House  version  is  retained,  but 
the  Senate  provision  for  assistance  to 
nonprofit  organizations  operating  educa- 
tional television  stations  is  retained. 


PASSING  OF  JOHN  BUDD  LONG. 
AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERMAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  free 
press  of  California — indeed,  the  free 
preiis  of  America — lost  a  devoted  servant 
last  month.  John  B.  Long,  the  secre- 
tary-manager of  the  California  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  came  to 
the  end  of  a  very  long,  active,  and  vig- 
orous life  In  my  State.  For  over  a  third 
of  a  century  John  Long  represented  the 
newspapers  of  California  before  the 
State  legislature,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  State  government,  and  before 
bodies,  public  and  private,  all  over  our 
State  and  Nation. 

John  Long  devoted  his  life  to  the  peo- 
ples  "right  to  know."  That  was  his 
creed.  That  was  his  motto.  He  gave 
of  himself  to  the  free  press  without  stmt. 
and  with  great  courage.  As  a  boy.  I 
worked  on  the  country  newspaper  of  my 
late  beloved  father.  I  remember  first 
meeting  John  Long  In  the  1920's.  when 
he  would  call  on  my  father.  Later  on, 
after  I  finished  college  and  law  school. 
I  became  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
I  remember  the  indefatigable  devotion 
to  duty  which  John  Long  constantly  dis- 
played in  carrying  the  banner  of  the 
free  press  in  his  appearance  before  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees.  I  re- 
member and  I  cherish  his  friendship 

After  the  war  I  saw  him  from  time  to 
time  when  I  was  first  a  member  of  the 
State  government  and  later  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. Like  all  his  friends.  I  enjoyed  his 
company,  his  wit.  his  drive,  his  humor 

Along  with  the  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low.  big  and  little,  who  knew  him 
and  his  undeviatLng  record  of  construc- 
tive accomplishment,  I  grieve  at  his 
passing,  and  send  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  family  which  survives. 

On  the  occasion  of  John's  funeral,  a 
moving  eulogy  was  given  by  Mr.  Carroll 
W.  Parcher.  publisher  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif. )  News  Press  and  John  Longs  dear 
friend.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  containing  a  eulogy  entitled 
"Death  of  Johnny'  Long  Saddens  News- 
paperdom,"  published  in  the  California 
Publisher.  April  1962.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DtATH    or    •Johnny"    Long    -Saddens 

N  EWSPAPCROO  M 

The  renown  Little  Giant"  of  California 
newspapierdom  Is  dead. 

John  Budd  Long,  whoae  sole  Interest  in 
life  was  the  advancement  of  his  beloved 
newspaper  rraternlty.  has  passed  Into  the 
Great  Beyond — and  a  veritable  army  of  pub- 
lishers, editors.  friends  and  associates 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  California 
were  stunned 

"Johnny"  whose  exploits  in  behalf  of 
newspaperdom  during  his  34  years  as  the 
general  manager  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers    Association    had    become    legend- 


ary,   died    In    his    sleep    at    his    Sun    Marino 
home  during  the  night  of  March  15 

"Johnny"  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  Californlans,  rang- 
ing from  Governors,  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  great  d-tllles.  down  to  attach^  of  the 
smallest  weekly,  was  burled  with  simple,  but 
Impressive  services  at  the  Church  of  the 
Recessional  in  the  Forest  L*iwn  Memorial 
Park.  Glendale 

The  services  for  '  J/hnny "  who  had  retired 
barely  a  mt)iith  earlier,  were  attended  by 
aimost  300  f>ers<)ns  the  officers  and  paj<t  of- 
ficers of  the  CNPA.  leaders  •>{  the  newspaper 
industry,  from  the  metropolitan  iwe.ui  to  the 
remote  towns  In  the  hlnterl.iiid.  leaders  of 
business,  industry,  the  sciences,  labor  lead- 
ers of  government  plu.s  many  friends  of  nn- 
other  day 

The  eulogy  which  properly  extolled  the 
many  <iccompllshments  of  the  champion  of 
the  peoples  rl^ht  to  ktsow.  '  the  little  mer- 
chant" and  the  founder  of  National  News- 
paper Week,  was  delivered  quite  eloqueritlv 
by  Carroll  W  Parcher  publisher  .if  tae  tilen- 
dale  News-Press  a  former  president  "f  t'NPA. 
and  a  close  friend  and  confldant  of  many 
years  standing 

Hundreds  of  floral  tributes  banked  the 
church  as  the  formal  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Reverend  James  Whltcomb  Brougher 
Jr  .  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Glendale 

Tributes  came  from  many  of  the  men  high 
In  government  and  Industry-  fr^im  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Wtirren.  from  Senator  Thomas 
Kuchel.  State  Senator  Hugh  M  Burns  and 
Gov  Eklmund  O  Brown,  to  mention  but  a 
few 

In  Sacramento  the  assembly  and  the  sen- 
ate, where  'Johnny"  was  a  familiar  figure 
adopted  laudatory  res<jlutlons  and  adjourned 
In  memory  of  Mr    L<jng 

CNPA  President  Ralph  H  Turner  Temple 
City  Times,  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
publishers  of  California,   when   be   declare<J 

"Our  hearts  are  full  of  .sorrow  by  the  pass- 
ing of   our   beloved   John   B     Long 

"The  newspaper  industry  in  California  and 
generally  has  lost  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
men    In   the   profession 

"He  was  a  tireless  worker  In  the  defense 
of  newsmen  and  In  the  advancement  of  the 
prt)fesslon  generally 

"His  death  Is  a  tragic  l.iss  to  all  of  us  " 

Mr  I^jng  leaves  his  widow.  Berthe  Ijong. 
the  "mommy  "  whom  — no  matter  uhere  he 
was  or  what  he  was  doing  he  wmild  k;o  to 
his  hotel  rtxjm  at  a  certain  h<iur  every  day 
to  telephone  Mrs  Long,  to  whim  his  devo- 
tion w.ts  complete 

Long  also  leaves  a  s<in  Dalr  I-ong  a  naval 
architect  who  has  won  fame  In  his  own  right 
as  the  designer  of  the  powerful  P  T  boats 
of  World  War  II  A  sister  Hazel  Ci  Long  of 
San  Marino,  also  survives 

But  John  Budd  Long  himself  had  never 
failed  to  point  out  that  he  was  the  "hired 
man"  of  California's  newspapers  .\nd  therein 
lies  one  of  his  greatest  strengths  That  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  frankly  and  openly  In 
love    with    all    of    California  s    newspapers 

Born  In  Iowa  some  68  years  ago.  educated 
at  Denlson  University  in  Ohio  i  which  hon- 
ored him  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
alumni),  and  tempered  In  the  forge  of  World 
War  I — In  which  he  won  a  battlefield  com- 
mission—  J^ihnny  '  Long  has  been  away  from 
newspapers  seldom  and  briefly  during  his  life 

John  Budd  I^jng  was  tapped'  by  the  late 
Harry  Webster.  San  Bernardino  Sun-Tele- 
grim  to  become  executive  .secretary  of  the 
then  Southern  California  Edrorlal  A.ssocla- 
tlon 

Subsequently  under  his  guidance  the  or- 
ganl7<itlon  became  statewide  and  grsw  Into 
the  California  Newsp.iper  F»ubllshers  .Asso- 
clatl(>n  He  became  the  general  manager, 
and  the  CNPA  now  bo.ists  a  membership  of 
almo.st  6IX)  d.iily  and  weekly  newspapers  In 
every  section  of  California. 


John    Budd    Long      1894   1062 

(  Nt)TE  — The  eulogy  In  honor  of  John  Budd 
Long,  printed  herewith,  was  delivered  by 
Cirr  ill   W    Parcher.  a  friend  and  confidant.) 

Ihe  star  that  swung  low  last  Thursday 
night.  March  15.  to  lift  Johnny  Long  from 
the  life  he  had  lived  in  fullest  measure 
carried  away  on  Its  t>eiims  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  It  ever  has  been  Uie  privi- 
lege i^>f  most  of  us  m  this  church  to  know. 

John  Budd  Long  came  U)  California  34 
years  ago.  when  tie  was  33.  perhaps  as  one 
answer  to  California's  call  for  "men  to 
mat»h  her  mountains  "  Not  In  physical 
stature,  perhaps,  did  this  little  giant  of 
Journali.sni  match  the  mountuliis  of  which 
he  beciime  so  fond 

But.  m  couiage.  in  devotion,  In  loyalty,  in 
lo'.e  .ind  in  his  great  heart  which  encom- 
passed all  these  attributes,  he  was  as  the 
hlghcs'  peak  of  the  Sierra 

l.«<>.»lty  and  love  probably  these  are  the 
'erins  that  come  quickest  to  mind  whea 
friends  talk  of  Johnny  Long,  a  man  who 
t>eC'Uiie  a  legend  in  his  own  time  and  who. 
in  everything  he  did.  demonstrated  loyalty 
and   love 

His  fiercest  loyalty-and  his  tenderest 
\>j\e  next  Uj  that  he  held  for  his  Ood  and 
his  t.iinily  —  was  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
i.ewhpa(>er  men  and  women  in  his  State  and 
m   the  Nation 

All  of  his  udult  life  w;is  devoted  to  news- 
papers a  m.ijor  portion  of  it  to  California 
newsp.ipers  For  It  was  here,  In  1928.  that 
Jotui  l^ing  came  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  somewhat  less  than  sturdy 
Soiithern   California   Editorial   Association 

Before  that,  dating  back  to  the  time  he  had 
started  a  neighborhi  «»d  weekly  as  a  boy  and 
going  oil  through  the  time  he  became  editor 
and  puhlislier  <if  the  weekly  Council  BlufTs 
Eiiterprlse  In  Iowa  following  his  graduation 
from  Denlson  UnlversUv  and  then  a  stafi 
menitwr  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
rnbune  and  thei>  city  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Bee    he    had    been   a   newspaperman 

But  It  Was  here  that  he  labored  mightily, 
and  successfully  to  weld  the  newspapers, 
large  and  small.  In  txith  ends  of  his  adopted 
.State  into  the  great  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  .\sso<-latlon  It  was  here  that  he 
conceived  the  pl.in  of  a  National  Newspaper 
Week  which  he  lived  to  see  brovight  to  the 
status  of  a  truly  national  event 

Hie  iisKoclatlori  from  which  John  retired 
a.s  general  manager  only  last  month,  stands. 
with  lUs  nearly  600  members,  as  a  living 
monument  to  his  energy,  his  tenacity,  his 
deiernnnation.  and  to  his  loyalty  and  his 
love  John  Budd  l>«jng.  always  tiie  perfec- 
tionist always  the  "old  city  editor."  as  he 
liked  to  call  himself,  neatly  wrapped  up  his 
life  story  before  the  final  edition 

His  great  heart  assailed  by  recurring  stric- 
tures his  eyesight  faded  to  the  point  that 
he  recognized  friends  and  associates  by  the 
tone  of  a  f.imlllar  voice  or  the  warm  clasp 
of  a  frleiuUy  hand  rather  than  by  vision,  he 
determined  l.ist  year  that  the  time  had  come 
to  turn  over  the  afTalrs  of  his  beloved  asso- 
ciation   to  other   hands 

Retirement  Is  never  easy — not  when  a  man 
devotes  hlm.self  wholeheartedly  to  a  Job  over 
most  of  a  lifetime  It  was  doubly  hard  for 
Johruiy  I-ong.  whose  whole  life  was  In  his 
work  and  who  said  a  good  many  times,  per- 
haps prophetically,  that  when  his  work  was 
over  his  life  would  be  over,  too 

But  having  determined  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  story  to  a  clcwe.  Johnny  set 
about  preparing  the  final  paragraphs  with 
ch.iracteristlc    neatness  and  dispatch 

He  arriuiged  that  at  his  passing  his  retire- 
ment Income  would  go  to  his  wife,  Berthe, 
the  m.imma  of  whom  he  spoke  so  affec- 
tionately and  whose  welfare  and  comfort 
were  always  in  his  mind  He  spent  extra 
time  with  his  ;uyHistants.  getting  the  busl- 
nes,s  .ifT.ilrs  of  the  association  In  good  order, 
.\nd  lie  prepared  a  final  general  manager's  re- 
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port  for  presentation  to  tbe  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  CNPA  In  Coronado  last  month — a 
report  vhlch  he  announcM  with  pride  was 
"the  beat  report  I  have  aTer  made  to  this 
association." 

Then  John  Long  retired  to  his  San  Marino 
home,  surrounded  by  the  flowers  whose 
fragrance  he  loved  but  whose  beauty  he  oould 
no  longer  see.  He  was  surrounded,  too,  by 
the  memories  of  an  active  and  Intensely  in- 
teresting life — memories  which  he  hoped  to 
put  into  book  form. 

The  great  heart  gave  out.  finally,  before 
■  the  book  could  be  written.  But  In  his  oom- 
p.iratively  few  days  of  attempting  to  adjust 
activity  Into  inactivity,  work  Into  rest. 
Johnny  had  the  sweet  sounds  of  his  friends' 
sincere  praise  and  fervent  good  wishes  ring- 
ing in  his  ears. 

As  more  tangible  evidence  of  their  regard 
he  had  plaques  and  scrolls  and  letters  and 
telegrams,  all  attesting  to  the  high  regard  In 
vhhich  he  was  held  by  men  In  high  places 
and  those  In  less  exalt*d  positions.  By 
newspap>er  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
largest  dallies  and  the  smallest  weeklies  in 
the  State  and  Nation. 

Johnny  Long,  thank  Ood,  lived  to  savor 
the  sweet  aroma  of  the  flowers  which  all  too 
often  are  proffered   too   late   to  be  enjoyed. 

As  do  all  of  us.  If  we  are  honest  enough  to 
admit  it.  Johnny  was  pleased  at  tbe  good 
reports  of  his  friends.  And  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  convey  his  appreciation.  In  his  last 
letter,  dictated  to  bis  secretary  In  Sacramento 
but  sent  out  unsigned  to  the  past  presidents 
of  the  CNPA.  Johnny  wroU: 

'I  have  no  facility  for  writing  flowery, 
fancy-pants  letters  like  tbe  one  In  my  port- 
folio bearing  your  name.  But  give  me  time. 
I  Just  ordered  some  new  letterheads  and  I 
am  now  searching  for  a  stenographer  In  San 
Marino — then  you  will  really  be  hearing 
from  me  I  couldnt  think  of  any  nicer 
tribute  than  to  have  so  many  past  presi- 
dents at  my  party." 

He  was  particularly  graclou*  In  his  appre- 
ciation of  a  column  I  wrote  at  his  retire- 
ment and  which  read.  In  part; 

Things  arent  going  to  be  quite  tbe  same 
In  the  long  corridors  of  tbe  State  Capitol  In 
Sacramento,  which  knew  the  patient  tread 
of  his  feet.  Nor  In  the  legislative  commit- 
tee bearing  rooms,  which  echoed  to  his  ring- 
ing denunciations  of  any  attempt  to  sub- 
vert freedom  of  siseech  or  of  the  press.  Nor 
I  In  countless  newspaper  offices  In  the  big 
■  cities  and  little  towns  up  and  down  the 
State  where  his  warm  personality  and  in- 
tense Interest  made  him  a  welcome  visitor. 
Nor  In  numberless  bistro*  In  the  same  big 
cities  and  little  towns  where  his  conviviality 
was  legend. 

"Because  John  Budd  Long,  for  the  past 
34  years  tbe  energetic  and  effective  general 
manager  of  tbe  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  has  retired. 

"As  Is  tbe  pleasant  custom  when  a  popular 
figure  In  any  field  retires,  resolutions  are 
being  adopted  and  plaques  are  being  pre- 
pared and  gifts  presented  and  luncheons  are 
being  given  In  honor  of  Johnny  Long.  One 
of  the  luncheons  was  held  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Los  Angeles,  members  of  which  have 
adopted  as  a  theme.  'The  House  That  John 
Built' 

'It's  quite  a  house  they  will  have  to  talk 
about,  too.  A  house  built  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  an  abiding  belief  In  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  A  house 
big  enough  and  sturdy  enough  to  hold  the 
representatives  of  nearly  600  newspapers 
throughout  the  State,  with  widely  divergent 
Interesu  and  viewpoints.  A  house  whose 
doors  were  open  to  all  men  of  good  will,  no 
matter  what  their  party  or  their  creed  or  their 
color. 

"A  newspaperman  by  tralnlngjpxpertence 
and  temperament,  Johnny  first  Welded  the 
newspapermen  of  the  entire  State  Into  an 
effective  organization  and  then  led  their  bat- 


tles to  maintain  a  free  press  worthy  of  a 
free  people.  He  battled  with  tbe  weapons  of 
logic  and  justice  and  without  regard  to 
partisanship.  His  trlends  In  the  Btats  legls- 
lature  and  In  city  councils  and  boards  of 
supervisors  and  school  boards  were  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  conservatives  and 
liberals,  righteous  and  uprlghteous. 

"But  he  strove  mightily,  and  usually  suc- 
cessfully, to  bring  them  to  see  the  light  as 
he  saw  It.  Which  was  to  say  as  It  affected 
his  beloved  newspapers  and  their  readers. 

"I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
Johnny  L>ong  during  all  the  years  he  has  de- 
voted to  newspapers  and  those  who  make 
them  their  life  work.  I  have  seen  him  be- 
come a  national  figure  In  his  chosen  field.  I 
have  worked,  played,  traveled  and.  upon  oc- 
casion, quaffed  a  beverage  with  him.  So  I 
know  whereof  I  speak. 

"John  Budd  L<ong  la  a  great  man,  the  kind 
that   passes    our    way   only    occasionally." 

The  legends  that  will  be  told  of  John  Budd 
Long  in  the  years  to  come — wherever  news- 
papermen and  lawmakers  gather — will  be 
legion.  But  they  will  never  surpass  the 
reality  of  the  man  who  inspired  them — truly 
a  great  man. 


WARSAW  GHETTO  DAY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  19th 
of  April  marks  the  anniversary  of  War- 
saw Ghetto  Day,  which,  on  April  19. 
1943,  held  up  to  the  world  a  mirror  of 
the  heroism  of  oppressed,  downtrodden 
and  ground-under-the-heel  minority  of 
inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  and  also  a  mir- 
ror to  the  world,  in  a  most  dramatic 
way,  of  the  terrible  moral  wrong  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  all  of  mankind 
by  the  Nazis  in  the  incredible  slaughter 
of  6  million  Jews  in  Europe  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Nazi  holocaust  beginning 
in  1933. 

E^te^y  anniversary  of  this  character  is 
a  cause  for  contemplation  of  our  own 
hearts  as  to  whether  we  are  doing 
enough  to  prevent  the  world  from  again 
undergoing  this  terrible  trial  in  winning 
the  world's  struggle  for  freedom,  and  to 
get  a  new  inspiration,  in  the  heroism  of 
these  heroes  of  freedom,  to  continue  on 
with  the  struggle  which  is  critical  to  the 
survival  and  life  and  moral  future  of 
mankind. 

To  signalize  the  occasion,  Governor 
RockefeUer  has  declared  AprU  19,  1962, 
as  Warsaw  Ghetto  Day  for  the  State  of 
New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proclamation  may  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Waksaw  Ghktto  Day 

On  April  19,  1943.  the  world  witnessed  a 
scene  of  Incredible  valor  In  the  revolt  of  the 
Jewish  Inhabitants  of  the  Warsaw  Qhetto. 
Hopelessly  outnumbered  from  the  start, 
knowing  they  would  fall  and  without  mod- 
ern arms,  they  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
might  of  the  Naal  military  war  machine. 

Faith  and  spirit  were  greater  than  mate- 
rial things,  for  at  first  their  hopeless  rebel- 
lion was  successful.  With  the  bravery  (rf 
desperation  they  threw  back  the  first  attack 
of  the  storm  troopers  who  had  been  sent 
to  liquidate  them.  It  took  the  full  fury  of 
the  then  irresistible  German  Army  to  crush 
them. 

These  unforgettable  patriots  fought  to 
death  as  martyrs  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 
On   this  day  we  honor  them  as  God-fearing 


men  and  women  who  preferred  to  die  fight- 
ing rather  than  to  live  on  bended  knees  In 
humiliation  and  slavery. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Oovernor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  10,  IMQ,  as  Warsaw 
Qhetto  Day  In  New  York  State. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal  of 
the  State  at  the  capltol  In  the  city  of  Albany 
this  a9th  day  of  March  1063. 

By  the  Governor: 

NXLSON   A.  ROCKXrBXSB, 

WnxiAM  J.  Roman. 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 
HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


of 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable   reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce: 

J.  Herbert  HoUomon,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Jalmer  O.  Brown,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  to  the  U.8.  Coast 
Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.   MINT 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Earl  F.  Hafifey  to  be  Assayer  of 
the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at  Denver. 
Colo.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  Ellsworth  Ingalls  David 
to  be  a  member  and  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  imme- 
diately notified. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.  I 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  CARLSON 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.  Presid«it.  I 

notice  in  the  Chamber  the  dtstingiiished 
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Senator  from  Karmaa  [Mr.  CakusomI.  I 
wish  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to  express 
a  word  of  commendation  and  apprecia- 
tion to  him  on  the  splendid  message  he 
placed  In  the  Rkcokd  yesterday,  along 
with  his  own  comments.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  speech  the  Senator  made  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  other 
organizations  at  Topeka.  Kans..  on  April 
11.  on  the  subject  of  our  international 
trade. 

I  believe  the  speech  demonstrates  the 
bipartisan  support  that  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  trade  has  brought  about.  As 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  Democratic  side.  I  wi.sh 
to  express  thanks  to  the  Senator  for  his 
fine  statement. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
He  has  referred  to  a  very  interesting 
meeting  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
participating.  Present  at  the  meetinc 
and  participating  also  in  the  program, 
which  dealt  with  the  subject  of  inter- 
national trade,  particularly  with  the 
Common  Market,  was  the  president  of 
the  State  farm  bureau,  the  president  of 
the  State  farmers  union,  the  master  of 
the  State  grange,  a  vice  president  of 
APL-CIO.  the  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  director  for  a  six- 
State  Midwest  area  for  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  president  of 
the  State  chambe:  of  commerce.  They 
all  participated  h  the  program,  thus 
proving  the  great  importance  of  this 
program. 

I  tliank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  Senator's  remarks  on  the 
impact  of  foreign  trade  upon  agricul- 
tural exports,  which,  of  course,  mean 
a  great  deal  to  us  In  the  Midwest.  I 
wish  every  Senator  could  express  him- 
self on  the  subject  of  international 
trade,  because  we  will  need  a  broad 
community  of  understanding  of  the 
subject 


AFRICA  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  fes- 
tivities marking  the  fourth  annual  ob- 
servance of  Africa  Freedom  Day  will 
take  place  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
on  or  about  April  15.  This  decision,  to 
designate  April  15  of  each  year  as  Af- 
rican Freedom  Day,  was  made  at  the 
first  conference  of  African  Independent 
States  at  Accra.  Ghana,  in  April  of  1958 
Then  many  of  the  now  independent  na- 
tions of  Africa  still  remained  under  the 
control  of  colonial  powers.  Since  that 
time,  however,  events  on  the  continent 
have  rapidly  outdistanced  the  expecta- 
tions of  many  of  the  African  states 

Since  the  last  Africa  Freedom  Day 
alone,  events  in  Africa  have  moved 
briskly  forward  and  some  new  states 
have  entered  the  family  of  nations :  Tan- 
ganyika and  Sierra  Leone  have  been 
granted  Independence  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance  has  reached  an  amicable  set- 
tlement with  the  Algerian  nationalists. 
which  augurs  well  for  continued  friendly 
cooperation  between  her  and  an  inde- 
pendent Algeria;  the  British  territories 


of  Uganda  axul  Kenya  have  moved  stead- 
ily on  the  road  to  independence,  the  for- 
mer recently  receiving  internal  self-gov- 
ernment with  Independence  promised  for 
October  this  year,  and  the  latter  .won 
to  embark  upon  self-government  with  in- 
dependence not  far  away;  progress  In 
the  Belgian  trust  territory  of  Ruanda - 
Urundi  in  Central  Africa  mdicatcs  that 
this  territory  will  soon  emerge  as  either 
one  or  two  Independent  states  t>efore  the 
next   Africa  Freedom   Day   takes  place 

The  areas  of  Africa  still  under  colonial 
control,  however,  present  far  greater 
problems  than  have  already  been  experi- 
enced. 

In  mineral-nch  noi  tliern  RlicKle.sia 
Afii(".ins  have  recently  managed  to  ex- 
tract more  favorable  franchi.s«>  condi- 
tions than  before  In  southern  Rho- 
desia, however,  settlers  retain  a  tlKh! 
hold  on  the  destiny  of  all  inhabitant-s 
Even  so.  St)Uth  Africa's  policy  of  apart- 
heid surpa.sses  in  seventy  any  measures 
taken  by  the  rtiln?;i;il  r-'Jimes  m  centra! 
Africa  There,  race  relations  arr  <;" 
tense  that  the  guvtrnnietU  has  just  in- 
c  rea.-.ed  defense  .spendir.is'— f'T  internal 
use — five  times  more  than  in  the  previous 
year  only  the  pre.s.sure  of  world 
opinion  oould  prevent  tra-;ic  blof)dshed 

Africa  Freedom  Day  is  t.hus  both  a 
celebration  and  a  protest.  In  New  York 
a  rally  will  be  held  with  Kenneth  Kaund.i 
of  northern  Rhcxlesia.  Oliv'-r  Tambo  of 
South  Africa,  A.  Chanderli  of  Alpena 
and  Eduordo  Mondlane  of  Mozambique 
The  theme  of  this  meeting  will  be  'Free- 
dom for  Southern  Africa  '  In  keeping 
with  our  traditions,  the  sponsors  of  the 
observance,  the  American  Committ-e  on 
.Africa,  urges  all  .Americans  of  >40od  will 
to  support  the  struggle  for  political 
freedom,  civil  liberties,  and  nonracial 
democracy  throughout  Africa 


ADDRES**  BY  ADM   ARLEIOH  BURKE 

Mr  MT^'TDT  Mr.  President,  last 
nifjht  In  Wa.shington's  historic  Constitu- 
tion Hall.  Adm.  Arletgh  Burke  deliv- 
ered a  memirable  and  hlphly  slKnifl-ant 
addre.ss  to  the  7I.':t  Continental  Con- 
gress df  the  National  S^ociety  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
It  Is  an  add -ess  which  every  alert  Amer- 
ican should  study  carefully  and  p<-)nder 
thoughtfully 

Admiral  Burke  in  this  patriotic 
prcfpntatlori  raLses  some  fundamenf.'^I 
que.stion.s  a:>iut  (ur  .American  fnreicn 
policy  and  the  utilization  of  our  Ameri- 
can b'sourc-^s  In  the  cold  war  He  calls 
attcntiOB  tn  .some  basic  weakne.s.ses  in 
ourj^revaillng  policy  approach  He 
argues  for  abandonment  of  programs 
and  policies  which  are  designed  simply  to 
defer  disaster  and  challenpes  Our  coun- 
try to  adopt  policies  and  programs  de- 
signed to  'vin  the  controversy  rather 
than  simply  to  postpone  the  day  of  judg- 
ment 

Proudly  cilling  attention  to  the  p<^)wer 
which  thi.s  R*-public  presently  possesses. 
Admiral  Burke  suggests  we  lead  from 
strength  and  that  we  advocate  act!  ms 
we  are  equipped  to  implement  rather 
than  to  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel 
and  fearful-y  fail  to  exercise  the  world 
leadership  ne  are  prepared  to  demon- 
strate. 


Pulling  no  punches  in  his  courageous 
address.  Admiral  Burke  particularizes 
the  problem  which  we  confront,  identifies 
imperialistic  communism  as  the  aource 

of  our  troubles,  and  proposes  that  we 
develop  policies  and  programs  designed 
to  solve  the  problem  rather  than  to  dissi- 
pate our  American  resources  by  simply 
relying  upon  the  expenditure  of  more 
money  without  having  clearly  in  mind 
how  such  expenditures  will  specifically 
.strenKthen  our  position,  weaken  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  harness  our 
pre.sent  and  potential  power  in  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  lead  the  world  into  a  new 
era  of  progress  free  from  the  specter  of 
eiw roach mg  commuiu.sm. 

I  seriously  recommend  that  all  leaders 
of  public  opinion,  all  ofQcials  of  Oovem- 
ment.  and  all  citizens  concerned  about 
changing  a  no-wln  policy  Into  one  as- 
suring victory  for  the  concepts  of  free- 
dom read  Admiral  Burke's  brilliant  ad- 
dre.ss and  then  dedicate  themselves  to 
revising  and  revamping  our  foreign  pol- 
icies and  our  defense  activities  toward 
the  attainable  goals  .set  out  in  his 
thoughtful  and  refreshing  presentation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire t<>xt  of  Admiral  Burke's  address  be 
printt'd  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wii-s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows- 

AuDKEsa      BT      Adm       Au^igh      Bubjlk.      UjB 

N'.w  1  ,  IlkTiazL)  Tu  riiK  TIht  Continknt/u. 
CoNuRCMM  ur  Tiic  National  Sociktt, 
DAtOMrKKM  or  TUB  Amuiuan  Rxvolutiom. 
C.i><»riTVTI"M  llAtx,  Wasiiinotum.  DC. 
Atril  Id    1063 

Prrcalrnt  getirr^il  kiuI  dUtlngulBhad  ladle*. 
b«(ur«  I  Joined  the  Nbtjt  many  ya*rB  ago. 
one  KMumption  wtu  that  a  Bailor  bad  "a  girl 
in  c\rrv  port"  Thi«  never  tiappened  to 
me — but  looking  around  me  now.  I  feel  I 
li.ive  found  canipenaatlon  at  Icaat. 

Thrre  la  every  reaaon  why  the  opportunity 
of  talking  to  you  u  more  than  Juet  a  paaalng 
one  for  me  Too  many  people,  thee*  days, 
apprir  to  hare  become  embarraaaed  about 
pittnotlam  Some  of  our  dtlcena  acoff  at 
and  he<-kle  the  patriot  who  adhere*  to  the 
princlplea  the  dedlcauon.  the  aense  of  honor 
an<l  Integrity  which  made  thla  wonderful 
country  of  ourt  the  le.tder  of  the  world 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  ad- 
dreMlniT  an  organlyatlon  whose  charter 
St  vtc.i  [•  i  i^.Kil  to  ■■iifTord  to  young  and  old 
»;ir'i  ad\ant.igeB  as  ahall  develop  In  them 
the  larfreat  capacity  for  performing  the  duties 
nf  American  cItlBens:  to  cherish,  maintain. 
;■:  1  extend  the  Institutions  of  American 
fr^edini;  to  foster  true  patriotism  and  love 
of  (-t)untrv.  and  to  aid  In  seciirlnK  for  man- 
kind all   the  blesaingB  of  freedom  " 

It  must  be  abundantly  clear  by  now  to 
even  the  most  ardent  pacifist  that  our  great 
Nation  Is  engaged  In  a  struggle  whose  out- 
come will  determine  whether  the  peoples 
of  the  world  wU!  live  In  freedom  or  In  ab- 
'."  '.  sli-.ery  T.'.a  !.s  the  strugKle  of  free- 
dom BKatnat   International   communism. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It  We 
are  eng:iged  In  a  titanic  conflict  with  an 
enemy  which  has  sworn  ta  Impose  Ita  order 
over  the  entire  World  It  la  war  Just  aa 
surely  &s  any  combat  la;  but  far  mor*  la 
at    stake    than    In    previous   wara. 

The  very  exi.stence  of  the  human  race — 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  the  morality 
of  n  itlons.  freedom  In  all  Its  aspects,  depend 
Uixin  the  outc<.>me 

It  Is  manifestly  clear,  then,  that  In  aJl  of 
our  efforts  our  slghu  must  be  fixed  on 
uiiQ;l£takAble  victory. 
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But  there  is  mlBunderBtanding  and  con- 
fusion about  the  strugsle  we  mn  in.  All 
people  want  the  benefits  and  prlTliagea  that 
go  with  freedom,  but  soma  people  do  not 
wish  to  shoulder  the  reiponslblUtleB  which 
are  the  other  side  of  freedom's  coin.  What 
Is  worse,  some  people  won't  even  see  the 
other  side  of  the  coin. 

Some  of  the  confusion  alx>ut  the  nature 
of  the  conflict,  and  our  lesponalbllltlea  In  it, 
Is  self-Induced.  Those  whom  we  might  de- 
scribe as  culpably  Ignorant  seem  determined 
to  hang  on  to  their  "dc-lt-yourself"  Ignor- 
ance "If  It  takes  all  summer." 

Overwhelming  and  compelling  evidence 
which  time  and  again  dtononstratee  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  convictions  about  the  nature 
of  the  CX>mmunlst  conspiracy  fails  to  shake 
them  from  their  determined  Ignorance. 

Some  of  the  confusion  1b  a  result  of  a 
sincere  misunderstanding  of  the  present 
struggle  as  compared  with  previous  concepts 
of  conflict. 

During  the  days  of  our  Revolution  our  fore- 
fathers were  faced  wltU  what  must  have 
seemed  Incredible  problems  as  they  entered 
the  transition  from  colony  to  sovereign  na- 
tion In  light  of  our  present  day  confronta- 
tion with  world  commuiilBm,  we  might  well 
review  some  of  Washington's  admonitions 
which  are  summed  up  m  well  In  his  Pare- 
well  Address 

In  this  lucid  and  deceptively  simple 
spf-ech.  Washington  enunciated  his  policy  of 
self-reliance 

The  wisdom  of  that  pcllcy  has  been  test«d 
and  proved  by  the  experience  of  over  150 
years  With  such  an  example,  it  would  ill 
behoove  us  to  discard  Waablngton's  advice 
and  thoughts  on  natloi.Al  policy.  Instead, 
our  ^oal  should  t>e  to  fcrmulate  a  policy  as 
well  suited  to  our  pnaent  clrcumstanoeB 
as  his  was  for  young  Axierlca 

Washington's  carefully  defined  Isolation- 
ism was  not  rooted  In  morbid  fear.  He  aim- 
ply  recognized  that  a  ne<*ly  bom  nation  had 
no  bualneBs  contending  with  the  mature, 
established  nations  of  the  world.  (The  new 
nations  of  today  would  do  well  to  pondmr 
this  address  ) 

Since  1018  when  we  licbleved  our  status 
as  a  world  power,  we  Have  been  detMtlng 
the  question  of  our  place  In  the  world,  and 
debating  the  foreign  policy  appropriate  for 
It 

The  debate,  although  occasionally  inven- 
tive, with  glimmer*  ol  high  vision,  has 
more  often  been  tedious,  cliche  ridden,  and 
largely  Irrelevant  to  the  true  Issues  con- 
fronting the  country.  The  weary  protago- 
nlsu   first   appear   after  World   War  I. 

There  was  first  the  Wllsonlan  position 
with  lu  Idealism  at>out  International  self- 
determination  In  a  world  where  reason 
would  displace  power  la  a  League  of  Na- 
tions 

Against  this,  a  new  Isolationism  appeared 
whose  basic  position  consisted  In  an  unex- 
amined repetition  of  the  iu>-forelgn-en- 
tanRlementa    policy   of    Washington's   day. 

Both   positions  were    proven   Incorrect. 

The  first  aaaumed  a  Utopian  world  of  men 
of  perfection  that  has  never  existed. 

The  second  assumed  s.n  America  that  had 
not  grown  for  150  years. 

What  the  country  really  needed  was  a 
foreign  policy  that  could  see  men  as  they 
are — and  the  Nation  as  It  had  become. 

When.  In  1940.  the  IdealLstlc  position  ulti- 
mately won.  It  was  not  because  of  any  in- 
trinsic merit  In  Itself,  but  because  of  the 
obvious  fallacy  of  Isolation  at  that  time  In 
history.  With  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Ideological  dreams  of  empire  in 
both  Nazi  and  Commuiitet  camps.  It  became 
obvious  beyond  discussion  that  American 
power  was  necessarily  Involved  in  the  main- 
stream of  world  affairs. 

As  we  look  back  along  the  road  since  then, 
we  appear  to  have  been  groping  our  way  from 


one  unreallatlc  position  to  another,  with  ex- 
pediency and  Pollyannaism  as  guldeposts. 
Wltnees  the  terms  of  surrender  In  Germany, 
Soviet  interrentlon  in  the  Par  East,  frantic 
postwar  dlaannament,  aqtially  frantic  re- 
armament, withdrawal,  containment,  massive 
retaliation,  ntasslve  foreign  aid,  diplomacy 
through  a  XJJX.  that  can  only  be  a  fonun.  In 
this  welter  of  frenetic  human  endeavcH*,  only 
one  strand  of  direction  can  be  found :  We  are 
again  at  war. 

Pint,  we  have  a  desperate  need  to  recog- 
nize the  basic  ctiaracter  of  our  problem.  We 
are  currently  spending  about  t50  billion  a 
jrear  on  armaments.  We  spend  additional 
billions  in  foreign  aid.  We  levy  upon  our 
youth  a  tax  of  3  importiint  years  of  their 
developing  lives.  All  of  this  Lb  good — but  all 
of  this  we  do  becatise  of  a  single  fact — the 
fact  of  communism.  If  this  vast.  Ideological 
monster  did  not  exist,  we  would  not  need 
these  vast  expenditures  and  levies. 

Yet  we  seem — year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade — reluctant  to  admit  this.  Too  often 
our  policy  has  been  to  talK  softly  about  com- 
munism, refusing  to  recognize  the  Intensity 
with  which  the  Soviet  l7nlon  abhors  Amer- 
ica, the  free  world,  and  all  we  stand  for. 
Our  policy  continue*  to  be  "negotiation" 
with  the  Soviet  Union — as  though  the  Issues 
between  us  were  ones  that  could  be  settled 
by  the  traditional  diplomacy  of  limited  Inter- 
ests. The  first  and  greatest  of  our  errcM« 
lies  In  this  myopic  view  of  reality. 

The  question  today  Is  not.  as  It  was  In 
Washington's  time,  whether  to  accept  a 
revolutionary  Ideology.  The  question  is  one 
of  recognition  and  understanding  of  fact — 
of  recognizing  wiiat  Communist  Ideology  is, 
and  understanding  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  doing  with  It. 

On  much  less  evidence  than  the  evidence 
which  aasailB  tu,  Washington  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  quite  able  to  Identify  the 
ideology  in  tiie  Prance  of  their  day.  We  need 
a  lUte  ability  to  identify  in  its  true  dimen- 
sions tlM  Ideology  in  the  Soviet  Union  now. 
This  Lb  not  some  phantasm  that  will  disap- 
pear If  we  pay  no  attention  to  It.  This  Is 
the  basic  fact  In  our  current  situation 

The  second  fundamental  unreality  in  our 
policy  Is  the  desire  to  have  peace  without  the 
use  of  power.  In  a  schizoid  manner  we  have 
balanced  a  Department  of  Defense  with  a 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  Ballistic  mis- 
siles with  the  poaltion  that  war  is  unthink- 
able. Basically,  we  oscillate  between  an  un- 
palatable reality  and  an  act  of  faith.  Con- 
sequently we  have  become  dangerous  to  the 
world.  No  one  really  knows  what  we  will  do, 
because  we  ouraelve*  do  not  know.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  tliat  America  and  the  West  In 
general  tiave  a  guilt  complex  about  power. 
It  frustrates  our  every  use  of  power.  In  Cu- 
ba, in  Suez,  in  Korea,  currently  in  Laoe,  we 
half  use  It  in  a  compromise  between  dream 
and  reality. 

Contrast  this  with  the  sturdy  acceptance 
of  the  fact  of  power  by  Washington.  One 
would  have  expected  that  a  weak.  Ineffectual 
collection  of  former  colonies  would  have 
made  a  great  to-do  about  moral  principles 
and  the  principle  of  persuasion. 

One  might  have  expected  Washington  to 
speak  like  some  of  the  leaders  of  modern 
day  neutral  states.  But  there.  In  1796,  in 
the  context  of  a  concern  with  morals  and 
virtue,  we  had  a  quiet  acceptance  of  the 
fact  of  experience.  Power  relations  are  basic 
in  international  affairs.  Therefore  our 
young  nation  had  to  withdraw  from  the 
stage  and  sit  quietly  In  the  audience.  It 
had  no  power.  There  is  no  complaint  here, 
no  querulous  objection  to  the  realities. 
There  is  realistic  acceptance.  There  is  the 
unahakeable  confidence  that  some  day  we 
would  have  power,  that  some  day  we  might 
"choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  Interests, 
guided  by  Justice,  shall  counsel."  This 
grasp     of     reality     promised     predictability. 


Peace  or  war  were  envisaged  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  and  the  clear  standard  is  "our  inter- 
ests, guided  by  Justice.   •    •   •" 

Will  there  ever  be  peace  in  the  world  un- 
less the  powerful  use  their  power  for  peace? 
This  always  Involves  the  position  that  there 
is  an  alternative  to  peace,  and,  at  the  mar- 
gin, that  the  alternative  will  be  invoked 
against  the  lawless  nation. 

America,  in  its  youth,  was  wise.  Our  wis- 
dom, perhaps,  has  faltered  in  our  transition 
from  preoccupation  with  our  own  affairs  to 
status  of  world  leader. 

The  first  signs  of  a  refurbished  wisdom  will 
be  found  In  a  frank,  conscious,  and  deter- 
mined use  of  our  power — in  all  Its  forms — 
to  determine  the  course  of  international 
events  In  the  modem  world. 

Lest  I  be  charged  with  mongerlng  for  war, 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  mean 
all  forms  of  national  power — ^not  only  mili- 
tary power.  I  mean  diplomatic  power,  spir- 
itual power,  economic  power,  psychological 
power,  and  all  other  forms  of  power  which, 
with  military  power,  make  a  nation  great. 
Military  power  is  Important,  but  in  these 
days  of  cold  war.  It  Is  the  use  of  other 
forms  of  national  power  which  must  concern 
us.  In  some  Instances  miUtcuy  power  may 
liave  to  be  used  and  in  those  Instances  it 
must  be  used.  But  in  the  main  It  Is  the 
other  forms  of  national  power  which  must  be 
used  to  create  stability  in  a  disordered 
world.  So  I  would  Ulce  to  repeat — there  Is 
a  need  for  frank,  conscious  and  determined 
use  of  our  power — in  all  forms — to  Influence 
the  course  of  world  events.  That  way  lies 
sanity.     That  Is  reality  in  a  realistic  world. 

But  there  is  anotiier  unreality  in  our 
policy.  The  absurdity  of  the  desire  to  have 
policy  without  national  interest.  Deeply 
involved  In  our  approach  to  foreign  affairs 
is  the  suspicion  that  Justice  and  national 
Interest  are  Incompatible  principles  of 
action. 

This  suspicion  is  articulate  in  the  idea  that 
ttie  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  has 
certain  altruistic  obligations  that  require  a 
continuous  sacrifice  of  the  economic  and 
political  Interests  of  the  people  of  tlie  United 
State*.  Thus  we  engage  in  a  policy  of  do- 
goodiam  and  sometimes  work  against  our 
own  interests  before  an  assemblace  of  na- 
tions that  can  find  lu  at  most  amusing  and 
at  worst  irresponsible.  A  paradoxical  con- 
sequence of  this  avoidance  of  national  in- 
terests is  that  It  leads  to  a  new  isolation. 
But  it  is  a  subtle  isolationism,  hidden  be- 
hind a  mask  of  the  U.N.  Otir  aroldance  of 
national  interests  leads  to  a  deeper  and 
deeper  involvement  in  the  United  Nations. 
And  so  It  is  the  UJf.  and  not  the  United 
States  that  engages  in  foreign  affairs. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  it.  In  proportion  to 
oiu-  refusal  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  our 
power  in  all  Its  various  forms,  we  in  fact 
withdraw  from  the  real  wcvld.  We  operate 
In  a  shadowland  where  notiiing  is  called 
by  Its  right  name  and  ghostly  memories  of 
a  former  Imperialism  obscure  the  terrible 
reality  of  Communist  expansion. 

What  a  contrast  to  Washington.  He  clearly 
thought  that  the  objective  of  any  foreign 
policy  Is  the  implementation  of  national 
Interest.  Justice  operates  to  insure  that 
those  interests  will  be  accurately  defined  and 
temperately  sought. 

Justice  Is  the  mode  of  foreign  policy,  not 
an  abstraction  that  defines  its  substantial 
goal.  It  was  still  clear  in  those  earlier  days 
that  the  first  and  the  basic  obligation  of  a 
government  is  to  the  governed.  Prom  this 
it  follows  that  governments  have  only  indi- 
rect obligations,  defined  by  natural  equity, 
toward  other  peoples. 

There  Is  a  tragic  element  in  the  lose  of 
this  clear  Insight.  The  real  Interests  of  the 
United  States  coincide  with  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  hiunan  race.  These  can  be  siun- 
marlzed  in  the  single  word  "peace."  Our  rise 
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to  po««r  was  marked  by  no  InteraaUonal 
advecturw.  Wa  nav«r  coveted  our  neigh- 
bors' territory  or  wealtli.  Now  that  we  have 
tbe  power.  o*r  Mstory  acaures  ua  that  we 
eould  iM*  It  effectlTely  for  peace.  Tbe  pow- 
erful must  act  powerful — for  tbey  cannot 
act  at  all.  except  they  act  effectively  We 
are  confuaed  by  fears — the  fear  of  gaining 
aome  advantage,  the  fear  of  seeming  Impc- 
rlallatlc.  the  fear  of  being  unpopular.  The 
massive  power  providentially  given  to  us  Is 
frustrated  by  an  abstract  \dealism  that  is 
apart  from  reality  and  does  not  recognize 
the  basic  conditions  for  the  effective  use  of 
power. 

The  final  unreality  In  oxir  policy  Is  our  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  economic  order  to  func- 
tion normally  In  mtematlonal  affairs.  The 
consequence  Is  comuslon  between  economic 
and  poUUcal  orders.  Our  policy  on  economic 
aid  has  attempted  to  do,  by  political  deci- 
sions, the  t.hingp  that  the  Inventiveness  of 
economic  man  achieves  almost  uncon- 
sclotuly.  Instead  of  permitting  trade  to  find 
Its  own  channels,  capital  to  move  freely 
wherever  advantage  may  call  It.  we  have  re- 
duced the  basic  fiow  of  wealth  to  the  paltry 
trickle  of  a  few  billions,  extracted  by  taxes 
from  the  American  economy  and  too  often 
Inserted  Into  backward  economies  on  the 
basis  ot  shortsighted  political  expediency 
rather  than  economic  rationality.  In  doing 
this  we  foster  the  Illusions  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  themselves,  who  think 
they  will  solve  their  economic  and  social 
problenis  by  flat  rather  than  by  works. 

Economic  aid  can  be  good  as  the  concept 
of  the  Marshall  plan  was  good,  but  It  can 
also  be  bad.  More  money  to  a  spendthrift 
son  will  not  solve  his  problem.  Character, 
hard  work,  and  a  realization  of  his  resp>on- 
slbllltles  wUl  solve  a  prodigal  son's  problem 
And  character,  hard  work,  and  a  realization 
of  responsibilities  In  the  building  of  eco- 
nomic strength  within  a  nation's  compe- 
tence, and  within  Its  willingness  to  meet  its 
obligations,  will  solve  many  of  the  new  na- 
tions' problems.  We  can  help  t.hem,  but 
fundamentally  economic  growth  is  possible 
only  when  people  are  willing  to  work  and 
meet  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
that  growth  We  can  open  a  door,  and  even 
hold  it  open  for  a  while,  but  they  have  to 
walk  through  it. 

Against  the  chaos  of  thought  in  our  coun- 
try and  In  countries  receiving  aid  Washing- 
ton has  left  us  a  neglected  heritage  of  wis- 
dom In  lines  whose  very  rhythms  convey  the 
quiet  sense  of  contact  with  reality. 

"It  la  folly  In  one  nation  to  look  for  dis- 
interested favors  from  another  •  •  •  It 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  Its  Independence 
for  whatever  It  may  accept  under  that  char- 
acter. •  •  •  There  can  be  no  greater  em>r 
than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors 
from  nation  to  nation.  It  Is  an  illusion 
which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just 
pride  ought  to  discard." 

And  that.  too.  is  reality.  Reality  in  the 
past.     Reality  for  the  present. 

The  enduring  elements  of  the  realities 
that  Washington  sensed  or  saw  In  all  things 
are  the  very  elements  th.it  challenge  us  to- 
day the  motivations  of  states,  the  real 
ends  of  foreign  policy,  the  relations  between 
power  and  peace,  the  functions  of  Ideology, 
the  character  of  people. 

As  we  ml.sjudge  or  confuse  or  obscure  these 
elements  we  diminish  profoundly  the  possi- 
bilities of  peace  and  even  the  possibilities 
of  survival,  at  last  of  survival  In  freedom 

To  our  Nation  today  falls  no  stxrlal  work- 
er's chore  of  Improving  the  world's  hygiene 
Our  challenge  Is  not  that  of  the  carnival 
barker  called  upon  to  extol  the  e.icellence 
of  his  show  so  that  every  passerby  will  at 
least  want  to  peek  Inside  Our  challenge 
Js  not  that  of  the  marathon  runner  who. 
If  only  his  breath  holds  out,  will  find  his 
competitor  gasping  and  falling  by  the  w  iv- 
slde. 


Our  chore  and  challenge  is  simply  the 
dedicated,  wise,  lUnely  use  of  every  aleoMnt 
of  our  national  power  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  reducing  to  Impotence  the 
opposing  power  that  threatens  it. 

This  is  no',  work  for  a  young  nation.  It 
Is  work  for  a  mature  nation  in  a  real  world. 

We  will  write,  with  the  pen  of  our  mo- 
rality and  the  sword  of  our  responsibility,  a 
great  testament  to  man's  triumph  over  tyr- 
anny and  terror  a  great  testament  to  man's 
dignity  and  his  determination  to  live,  not 
as  animals  cowering  in  pens  of  authoritar- 
ianism, but  as  men  cast  in  the  image  of 
Ood  and  knowing  no  fear  but  of  Uim. 

Our  Uvea  would  t>e  meanly  led  and,  fi- 
nally. Ignobly  lost  If  we  accept  any  lesser 
dedication. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PIONEERS  IN  HEAVIER- 
THAN-AIR    CRAFT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday. April  16,  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution a  presentation  was  made  of  an 
"Early  Bird  '  plaque  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  National  Air  Museum  hon- 
oring pilots  who  flew  solo  prior  to  De- 
cember 17,  1916. 

The  plaque  presented  lists  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  Early  Birds  or- 
ganization, lx)th  living  and  deceased,  in- 
cluding miiiiy  renowned  pionerrs  of 
flii?ht.  A  livinK  member  of  the  "Early 
Birds  '  organization  Is  Mr  R«;inhardt  N 
Ausmus  of  Sandusky  in  Erie  County. 
Ohio.  He  !)uilt  and  f!ew  hLs  own  air- 
plane in  1912.  9  year.s  after  ^e  Wiiyht 
brothers  firit  llew. 

It  IS  needless  for  me  to  say  tliat  Ohio 
Ls  proud  of  :he  Wnnht  brothtjrs  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  Reinhardt  N.  Ausmus,  and 
others  who  were  the  "Early  Birds  "  of 
our  State  in  building  and  piloting 
heavier-than-air  craft 


TRIBUTE     TO     MRS.     MILDRED     K 
GELARE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  cail  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  an  action  by  the  Republican 
Party  whici.  I  am  certain,  will  receive 
the  most  enthusiastic  bipartisan  support 
The  event  to  which  I  refer  is  the  honor- 
insr  last  nlTht  of  Mrs  Mildred  K  Geare. 
who  is  Woman's  Club  editor  and  a  polit- 
ical writer  for  the  Baltimore  News-Post 
and  Sunda./  American,  at  a  banquet  of 
the  Republ  can  Women  s  Cunfereiue  at 
thn  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  h-  re  in  Wiush- 
iimton,  D  C 

Mrs.  Geare  was  1  of  3  newspaper- 
women who  received  scrolls  In  rec- 
ognition o."'  their  attendance  at  10 
con.*;ecutive  national  conferences  of  GOP 
ladies,  and  I  would  be  terribly  remits  if 
I  failed  to  iX)int  out  that  th;.-^  unbroken 
record  which  slie  has  compiled  repre- 
sents a  very  real  and  imt»ortant  service 
to  all  of  our  citizens.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  Tho  reason  of  course 
lies  in  the  honest  and  objective  manner 
in  which  she  has  handled  her  a.ssi>,'n- 
ments.  Acting  in  accordance  with  the 
very  hu'liest  traditions  of  the  new.spaper 
business.  Mrs.  Geare  has  reported  the 
news  from  a  decade  of  Republican  Wom- 
en's Confer-^nces  with  an  accuracy,  a 
prnffs'^iinal  r'etachmfnt  and  an  insight 
will  h  have  won  her  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  members  of  both  of  our  maj- 


jor  political  parties,  and  I  feel  I  can 
speak  for  the  citizens  of  the  great  Free 
State  of  Maryland  when  I  thank  her 
publicly  for  her  enormous  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  a  free,  truthful  press.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  our  Nation  will  al- 
ways continue  to  have  men  and  women 
of  the  ability  of  Mrs.  Geare  reporting 
the  political  activities  which  are  so  Im- 
portant to  our  continued  growth  and 
welfare 


THE    STEEL    PRICE    CONTROVERSY 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  sotUement  of  Uie  steel  price 
controversy  has  given  the  American 
public  an  explosive  display  of  Govern- 
ment by  Presidential  anger  and  I  sug- 
gest this  Is  a  moat  dangerous  precedent. 
This  Executive  action  should  erase  any 
doubts  previously  existing  about  the 
crushuig  powers  at  the  command  of  the 
President  and  that  these  powers  were 
unleashed  at  our  free  enterprise  system 
is  most  unfortunate. 

President  Kennedy  has  proved  the 
power  of  Government  to  fix  prices.  He 
has  al.so  provtxl  th.at  the  administration's 
so-called  uuidelines  for  wage  and  price 
actions  art"  in  the  nature  of  mandatory 
directives.  If  they  are  not  followed — at 
least  by  business — those  who  digress 
can  expect  the  full  power  of  Govern- 
ment intimidation  to  be  directed  against 
thpm 

In  effict.  the  Government's  perform- 
ance was  to  replace  the  supply -and-de- 
mand  o;Hration  of  the  marketplace 
v>ah  an  arbitrary  bureaucratic  decLsion. 
It  completely  overlooked  the  steel  Indus- 
trv's  rii^ht  to  appraise  its  own  price  re- 
quirements in  the  light  of  many  diverse 
factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
actuality  and  the  threat  of  foreign  com- 
petition 

The  administration  offered  this  naked 
display  of  Government  power  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  move  to  offset  inflation.  Such 
interest  in  national  welfare  Is  laudable 
but  I  suggest  it  IS  mconsi.stent  with  the 
administration's  continuing  disinterest 
m  Llie  root  cause  of  inflation — deficit 
Government  spending  now  estimated  at 
S»  billion. 

Mr  President.  I  wonder  why  the  ad- 
ministration wore  blinders  while  the 
most  Inflationary  of  all  labor  contracts 
was  lecently  signed  in  New  York  giving 
tile  electrical  workers  a  25-hour  week. 

And  I  wonder  also,  if  price  fixing  is  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  administration, 
whPther  the  Attorney  General  will  mar- 
.shal  his  forces  against  his  father  for  the 
announced  increase  of  prices  on  expiring 
if^a.ses  at  the  Jo.seph  P.  Kennedy-owned 
Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago?  I  doubt 
tliat  any  such  action  will  be  forthcom- 
inuv  but  I  suggest  the  administration 
give  Its  attention  to  the  reasons  offered 
by  the  Marts  general  manager  as  neces- 
sitating the  boost— Increased  operating 
cost.s,  principally  labor  and  taxes. 

Mr  President,  if  these  are  valid  rea- 
s<^)ns  for  a  price  increase  in  one  segment 
of  our  economy — and  I  believe  they  are — 
are  they  not  valid  for  other  segments. 
iiu-hkhn^'  the  st«el  industry? 

In  its  asyault  on  steel,  the  adminis- 
tration ignored  the  Indu.stry's   right  to 
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make  a  decision  affecting  its  own  stock- 
holders, its  own  interests,  and  its  own 
workers.  The  possibility  that  the  deci- 
sion may  have  been  wrong  is  no  excuse 
for  Cktvernment  pret-sure  and  coercion  to 
reverse  that  decision.  One  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  free  enterprise  system  la 
the  right  to  make  decisions,  even  wrong 
decisions. 

The  President  ha*  set  a  bad  and  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  forcing  the  steel 
companies  to  knuckle  under.  At  the 
very  least,  it  will  mase  the  business  com- 
munity gun  shy  at  a  time  when  an  aura 
of  coiifldence  is  net-ded  to  spur  invest- 
ment and  expansion.  And  this  will  ag- 
gravate seriously  Uie  already  difficult 
unemployment  problem  in  the  United 
States. 


AMENDMENT     OP     AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  morning  business,  I 
a.sk  that  the  unflnislied  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
fui-ther  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  dosed. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR  11027 1  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ord?red. 


PROPOSED  INCRE-\SES  IN  SECOND- 

AND  THIRD-CLASS  MAIL  RATES 
ARK  ■wx  DicciNC  anATEs  roR  ora  NEwspApma 

AND    MACAtlNEST 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  under 
normal  conditions,  it  is  not  my  general 
practice  to  comment  on  proposed  legis- 
lation while  it  is  still  under  considera- 
tion by  a  committee  of  the  Senate.  To- 
day, however,  I  intend  to  violate  that 
rule  in  order  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  its 
wise  and  thoroughgoing  examination  of 
the  postage  rate  increase  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  measure,  in  substance,  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  pollcjinaking 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
who  seem  determined  to  make  prohibi- 
tive jumps  in  second-  and  third-class 
mail  rates  regardless  of  the  consequences 
to  the  general  welfare  or  to  these  hard- 
pressed  mail  users.  In  its  present  form, 
the  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  this 
bill,  if  enacted,  could  be  the  most  harm- 
ful legislation  in  recent  years  because  of 
its  adverse  effects  upon  the  free  press  of 
the  United  States.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
relieved  and  delighted  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service,  im- 
der  Its  able  chairman,  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Johnston  ] .  and  with  the  full  cooperatton 

of  its  ranking  minority  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  is  exploring  every  facet  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  They  are  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  relation  of  this 
legislation  to  revenue  raising  and  postal 
policy,  but  also  with  its  probable  influ- 
ence upon  the  economic  health  of  the 
publishing  Industry.  Perhaps  the  best 
service  rendered  by  the  committee  is  to 
put  the  general  public  on  notice  that 
something  more  is  Involved  here  than 
mere  Government  boolckeeping. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  like  to  see  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  Post  OfBce  Department. 
I  am  equally  sure  that  every  Senator 
would  be  appalled  at  the  idea  of  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  budget  by  bankrupting 
some  of  the  Nation's  finest  publications 
and  by  driving  the  $20  billion  mail-or- 
der business  out  of  the  mails.  These  re- 
sults would  certainly  follow  if  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  House  bill. 

The  postage  rate  bill  sponsored  by  this 
administration  and  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
imrtment  Is  ill  advised  as  a  revenue 
measure  because  it  may  yield  less  reve- 
nue, not  more.  As  a  matter  of  public 
policy  this  result  is  most  unfortunate. 

By  this  time,  I  assume  that  most  Sen- 
ators, like  myself,  have  been  hearing 
from  many  constituents  who  will  be 
placed  in  an  economic  strait  jacket  by  an 
exorbitant  Increase  in  mail  costs  if  the 
postal  authorities  get  what  they  want. 
In  the  course  of  these  brief  remarks,  I 
propose  to  read  some  of  these  communi- 
cations into  the  Record.  But  my  chief 
purpose  in  speaking  is  something  else. 

I  wish  to  protest  the  policy  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  dragging  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  United  States  onto  the  eco- 
nomic scaffold  every  time  the  subject  of 
increased  postal  revenue  comes  before 
Congress.  Over  the  past  decade.  Con- 
gress has  increased  second-class  mail 
rates  by  89  [>ercent.  and  third-class  rates 
by  150  percent,  a  terrific  cost  increase 
for  publishers,  many  of  whom  sF>end 
nearly  as  much  on  third-class  mail  as 
they  do  on  second  class. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1961.  just  1  year 
ago,  the  present  administration  spon- 
sored a  new  rate  schedule  so  big  that  it 
would  mean  extreme  financial  hardship 
for  thousands  of  small  dailies  and  coun- 
try weeklies.  In  addition,  it  would  ac- 
tually force  dozens  of  magazines,  big  and 
little,  into  liquidation.  The  net  effect  is 
that  pubUshers  and  editors  have  been 
worrying  for  1  whole  year  about  the  ex- 
act day  of  their  extermination  by  Con- 
gress.   Is  this  fair  or  even  good  sense? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time  for 
the  FKJlitical  bureaucrats  of  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  to  become  a  little  more 
realistic  about  postal  costs  and  postal 
charges.  Five  years  ago.  imder  congres- 
sional impetus,  an  advisory  committee  of 
distinguished  citizens  was  appointed  to 
study  this  whole  problem.  The  report 
of  this  committee  is  still  the  finest  study 
ever  made  on  the  complex  business  of 
ratemaking  in  relation  to  public  policy. 
I  think  I  may  make  that  statement  with- 
out equivocation.  I  know  many  of  the 
men  who  served  on  that  committee  and 


have  spoken  with  them  on  this  subject. 
This  committee  strongly  upheld  the 
theory  that  the  Post  Offlce  Department 
is  primarily  a  public  service  institution 
and  not  a  business,  and  that  it  has  been 
so  considered  since  our  Nation  was 
founded.  The  committee  said  that  serv- 
ice functions  performed  by  the  postal 
system  apart  from  mail  carrying 
amounted  to  $392  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1955,  and  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phkxy],  the  majority  whip,  noted  in  the 
Senate  last  year,  by  now  the  public  serv- 
ice cost  is  probably  in  excess  of  $400 
million. 

How  well  I  recall  the  words  of  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], early  last  year,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  new  Postmaster  General 
when  he  stated: 

Wltiiout  a  clear  resolution  of  this  con- 
txoversy  Involving  public  services,  the  set- 
ting of  future  poetal  rates  Is  Impossible 
because  we  wind  up  with  nothing  but  con- 
fusion confounded  insofar  as  basic  costs 
and  the  rate  formula  in  the  1958  law  are 
concerned. 

The  chairman  of  the  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  Is  still  ptirsulng 
this  intelligent  course  of  action  In  his 
committee  work.  Without  this  diligent 
effort  and  attempt  to  determine  public 
service  costs,  we  may  well  be  digging 
graves  for  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  the  maze  of  all  this  confusion. 
I.  too,  am  very  much  confused.  The 
Post  Offlce  has  variously  Indicated  pub- 
lic services  amoimting  to  $49  million, 
$34'2  million,  and  now  It  Is  supporting 
$248  million.  What  is  the  true  figure? 
They  now  tell  us  that  thousands  of  small 
post  offices  are  not  public  services  as  en- 
visioned by  the  1958  Poetal  Policy  Act. 

Recently  I  noted  that  the  Postmaster 
General  carried  a  statement  In  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  which  I  quote: 

The  cost-accounting  system  Is  a  con- 
venient target  for  attack,  when  the  actual 
tarket  is  not  the  system  but  ttte  Inescapable 
conclusion  from  Its  findings. 

What  kind  of  a  system  produces  such 
variety  of  results?  The  administration 
is  seeking  a  $450  million  hike  In  first- 
class  mail,  and  yet  its  advance  cost  as- 
certainment sheets  for  1961  show  a  profit 
in  first  class  and  airmail.  Does  the 
system  operate  in  this  manner  to  penal- 
ize second-class  and  third-class  mail 
with  enormous  losses  for  propaganda 
purposes?  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  resolving  these  questions  Is  a  major 
undertaking — a  real  challenge  to  our 
distinguished  Post  Offlce  Committee.  I 
am  glad  the  problem  is  in  competent 
hands. 

However,  the  chief  service  performed 
in  1957  by  the  Senate  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  was  to  establish 
the  principle  that  in  postal  matters  the 
general  welfare  must  always  take  prec- 
edence over  tht  need  for  revenue. 

The  Post  Offlce  Department  simply 
ignored  the  report  of  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  recommending  a 
new  rate  schedule  to  Congress.  And  it 
did  something  else,  which  may  be  even 
worse:  It  disregarded  the  economic  facts 
of  life  about  the  publishing  industry,  by 
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sponaorlng  rates  far  aboTe  bearable 
levels.  Let  us  consider  some  Individual 
cases. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  is  facing  the 
cost-price  squeeze  which  is  raising  such 
havoc  in  the  publishing  business,  and  as 
a  result  of  which  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  magazines  failed  to  make 
money  last  year.  The  Curtis  Co.  pub- 
lishes, among  others,  the  magazines 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  which  for  the  post  several 
decades  have  been  household  words  from 
coast  to  coast.  Recently,  the  Post 
decided  to  reduce  its  number  of  issues,  in 
order  to  save  money. 

Last  year  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
paid  nearly  )15  million  in  postal  charges : 
and  the  current  bill  would  increase  this 
amount  by  another  $8V2  million 

This  huge  Increase  would  mean  that 
Curtis  would  have  Just  two  alternatives: 
further  drastic  cutbacks,  or  suspension 
The  company  has  about  12.000  em- 
ployees, enough  to  form  a  good-sized  city 
Most  of  them  are  high-wage  employees, 
and  Curtis'  payroll  means  the  difference 
between  hard  times  and  good  times  in 
many  communities.  I  cannot  see  what 
public  good  is  accomplished  by  giving 
such  publications  the  financial  hotfoot. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  case  The 
publishers  of  Orlt.  a  nationwide  weekly 
published  In  WUliamsport.  Pa.,  have  told 
me  of  their  plight.  Orlt  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  weekly  journals  in  the  United 
States :  and  for  many,  many  years  It  has 
been  a  welcome  visitor  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes.  The  publisher  told 
me  that  postal  charges  are  now  their 
third  largest  budget  item.  Currently 
Orlt  pays  $880,000  yearly  for  postage 
charges.  The  1-cent  surcharge  on  the 
so-called  Murray  bill  would  jump  this 
annual  cost  to  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  W.  B.  McGrew.  the  circulation 
director  of  the  Sunset  magazine,  a  noted 
western  periodical,  published  by  the 
Lane  Magazine  Co..  in  Menlo  Park. 
Calif.,  has  told  me  the  effect  of  the 
House-passed  bill  on  his  firm.  Virtually 
all  of  Sunset's  circulation  is  mail  de- 
livered. The  increase  in  second-class 
and  third-class  rates  would  amount  to 
$150,000  In  additional  annual  costs. 
This,  plus  the  effect  of  the  flrst-class 
rate  Increase,  would  eliminate  Sunset's 
profit. 

The  administration-sponsored  House 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  go  far  toward  elim- 
inating the  magazines  of  serious  thought 
which  have  been  the  nurturing  ground  of 
American  literature  and  which  have 
enormously  enriched  our  cultural  life 

Mr.  John  Fischer,  editor  of  Harper's 
magazine,  summed  it  up  this  way  in  a 
letter  to  Postmaster  General  Day : 

Probably  the  admlnistratloa  has  not  fully 
realized  tbat  thla  blow  will  probably  ex- 
terminate moat  of  tbe  country's  serious 
magazines — which  are  largely  delivered  to 
subacrlbera  by  maU — while  It  would  not 
touch  the  sex.  crime,  and  comic  book  publi- 
cations, which  are  sold  almost  entirely 
through  newsstands. 

I  And  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  really  means  to  destroy  such 
publications  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harp- 
er's, the  Reporter.  Saturday  Review,  and 
Commonweal  —leaving  American   culture   to 


be   represented    In    the    eyes   of    the   world 
largely  by  oomlc  books  and  TV 

The  strain  of  such  large  postal  cost 
charges  would  be  severe  on  the  small 
daily  newspapers  and  the  country  news- 
papers. In  the  long  run.  they,  too. 
would  suffer  economic  injury  The  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association,  serving  as 
spokesman  for  these  papers,  has  told  the 
committees  of  Congress  that  the  new 
tolls  will  mean  Increased  mailing 
charges  ranging  from  200  to  400  percent, 
or  to  put  it  plainly,  far  more  than  these 
publications  can  bear.  Here  again.  I 
wonder  what  purpose  Is  served  by  put- 
ting the  continuance  of  these  small  pa- 
pers In  jeopardy.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  I  shall  include  several  let- 
ters from  California  publishers  detailing 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  rates  on  their 
business. 

All  impartial  witnesses  that  I  know 
of  agree  that  the  rate  on  third-class 
bulk  mail  in  the  House-passed  bill  will 
just  about  exterminate  the  mail-order 
business.  While  the  Post  OfHce  Depart- 
ment may  claim  in  defense  that  it  rec- 
ommended a  rate  somewhat  lower  than 
that  In  the  House  bill,  it  was  that  De- 
partment that  set  the  pace  and  startt^d 
the  trend  towards  unreall-stlc  rates. 

I  wish  to  read  to  my  colleaKues  the 
comment  of  William  C  Doherty,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  In  testifying  before  Sena- 
ator  Johnston's  committee 

The  organization  I  repreeenl  is  whole- 
heartedly In  favor  of  a  pMwtage  rale  increase 
We  want  the  record  to  so  8t.i»te  However.  I 
think  It  should  be  shown  here  that  If  we 
price  this  product  |  third-class  mall)  out  of 
the  market  there  Is  going  to  be  serloiu  dif- 
ficulty Insofar  as  our  postal  substitute  letter 
carriers  are  concerned  and  there  will  prob- 
ably be  considerable  dimcuUy  aoirjng  itome  of 
the  Junior   regulars 

There  is  no  more  loyal  body  of  workers 
on  earth  than  our  f\ne  postal  employees ; 
ana  why  Congress  should  be  threatening 
them  with  job  insecurity  is  beyond  me. 
Congress  set  up  the  bulk-mail  class  in 
1928.  to  provide  employment  for  postal 
employees  during  their  slack  hours 
Thousands  of  business  enterprises  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  by  Uncle  Sam  to 
base  their  selling  on  mail  orders.  With 
characteristic  American  ingenuity,  these 
men  have  developed  their  businesses  into 
a  $20  billion  Industry  But  now  we  pro- 
jxjGe  to  put  them  out  of  business  by  ex- 
orbitant postage  rates,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprive  private  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry of  their  means  of  employment. 
The  Government  will  los*;  large  sums  of 
revenue,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
postal  employees  will  fino  themselves  out 
of  jobs,  and  will  join  the  unemployed  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  end  these  ob- 
servations, as  I  began,  by  praLslng  the 
Senate  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  for  Its  excellent  work  on  the 
postage  rate  measure.  I  am  convinced 
the  committee  will  act  wisely,  and  not  In 
haste.     I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  follow 

The  measure  which  passed  the  House 
would  mean  nothing  less  than  calamity 
for  the  free  press  of  the  United  State's 
I   feel  that   the  Senate   committee   will 


come  up  with  a  far  more  sensible  solu- 
tion to  the  postal  rate  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko  a  let- 
ter by  Mr  John  Gunther  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  which  appeared 
in  the  Issue  of  March  14.  1M2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

PosTAGi   Rise    PROTisTn>     Haedship  foe 

Periookais     Sexn     in     iNcaxASCD     Rati 
Tt>  the  Editos  or  the  New  Yoek  Timbs: 

The  House  of  RepresenUtlvea  has  recently 
passed  a  bill  (H  R  7927)  which.  If  it  U  also 
passed  by  the  Senate.  wUl  almost  certainly 
destroy  serious  periodical  literature  In  the 
United  States 

What  H  R  7927  proposes  is.  In  short,  a 
fantastically  unjust  and  excessively  steep  In- 
crease In  the  second-  and  third-class  postage 
rates  which  affect  printed  matter  like  maga- 
zines. Including  those  of  superior  literary 
status 

Meantime,  the  grisly  mtUUgaUwny  of 
sex  crime.  Joke  books,  and  comic  tmoks  whloli 
are  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  United  States 
will  remain  untouched,  since  serious  maga- 
zines are  largely  delivered  to  subscribers  by 
mall,  whereas  those  in  the  first  categofy  are 
sold  almi)St  exclusively  at  newsstands. 

If  H  R  7927  Is  not  drastically  modified  by 
the  Senate  the  postal  charges  paid  by  maga- 
zines will  rise  40  percent  In  a  single  year 
This  represents  a  sum  greater  than  the  total 
net  earnings  of  several  distinguished  peri- 
odicals I  know  one  magazine,  long  estab- 
lished, worthy,  vital,  and  of  prime  national 
value,  which  will  have  to  spend  more  than 
•  100  000  a  year  In  extra  posUl  charges.  This 
wiia  around  twice  the  total  profit  of  this 
publication  In  1960.  and  more  than  the  com- 
bined  profit  of  several  previous  years 

SHtVT  raoM  MAn.  stbtvm 

-Some  publications  might  avoid  a  small 
part  of  the  proposed  added  costs  by  an  at- 
tempt to  shift  away  from  the  postal  system, 
turning  to  railroads  and  trucking. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  poetal  costs  of 
magazines  cannot  be  avoided.  No  other 
means  except  mall  exists  to  send  out  renewal 
notices,  for  example,  or  to  get  magazines  Into 
the  homes  of  subscribers. 

In  the  last  decade  third-class  rates  have 
gone  up  160  percent,  second-class  rates  89 
percent  This  Is  a  much  faster  Increase  than 
other  mAKazlne  costs — for  paper,  printing, 
etc  which  have  been  rising  about  S  percent 
a  year 

There  is  a  widespread  Impression  that 
magazines  are  getting  a  subsidy  from  the 
Government  under  the  present  rate  scale,  but 
this  Is  certainly  not  the  case. 

Surely  It  Is  unnecessary  to  stress  the  point 
that  American  magazines  of  the  better  class 
are  a  national  cultural  and  educational 
asset  particularly  during  the  present  period 
of  International  tension  when  we  need  all 
the  education  and  culture  that  we  can  get. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  destroy  literary 
and  cultural  outlets  which  It  considers  to 
be  useful  On  the  contrary,  Soviet  periodi- 
cal literature  (such  as  It  Is)  flourishes  and 
proliferates  under  Oovernment  protection. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  total  profits  for 
the  ib  biggest  magazine  publishing  firms  In 
the  United  States  In  1960— a  relaUvely  good 
year  were  only  1  7  percent.  In  the  last  10 
years  32  of  the  250  largest  American  maga- 
zines either  merged  or  died.  Some  of  the 
remaining  giants  are  now  struggling  for  their 
lives;  one  magazine  which  was  highly  profit- 
able for  generations  lost  more  than  916  mil- 
lion last  year. 

The  plight  of  most  small  American  maga- 
r.ines  is  even  more  difficult. 

Finally,  writers  have  an  Intlnuite  Involve- 
ment with   the  whole  Issue      It  would  be  a 
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grievous  thing  for  authors  to  have  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  somtMr  fact  that  dozens  of 
our  best  publications,  including  many  sz- 
perlmental  magazines  wlUch  ars  wombs  for 
creative  activity,  should  cease  to  exist.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  Authors'  League  make 
\\A  voice  heard  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

John  Oukthcb. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  in  regard  to  an  Inter- 
esting article  entitled  "Publishers  Versus 
Postal  Hike."  The  lirticle  was  published 
recently  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PuBLisHxas  \anv*  Postal  Hues 

WASHiNcrroN. — All  kinds  of  publishers, 
ranging  from  those  who  put  out  smalltown 
newspapers  to  those  who  publish  big  opinion 
magazines,  are  protest: ng  the  proposed  cent- 
a-copy  surcharge  In  tlie  pending  postal  blU. 

This  penny  surcharge,  contained  In  the 
$081  million  postal  rate  Increase  bill  passed 
by  the  House  and  endorsed  by  President 
Kennedy,  would  be  levied  on  each  copy  of  a 
newspaper  mailed  as  iieoond-claas  mall  out- 
side the  county  In  which  the  (>aper  is 
published. 

Magazines  (their  publishers  testify  next 
week  I  would  be  similarly  affected.  But  rates 
for  nonprofit  publications  are  untouched  by 
the  pending  measure. 

Smalltown  publishers  warned  in  their 
testimony  before  the  .Senate  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  March  23  that  en- 
actment of  the  measure  would  sound  the 
knell  for  a  number  of  weekly  and  small 
dally  newspapers. 

For  Instance,  Maurl'^e  K  Henry,  publisher 
of  the  Mlddleboro.  Ky.,  Dally  News,  said 
his  paper's  monthly  pcMtal  bill  would  increase 
from  $307  to  902 1  and  would  be  "approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  our  net  profit." 

Faced  with  these  protests.  Senator  Olin 
D  Johnston,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina. 
committee  chairman,  has  hinted  strongly 
that  the  House-pasied  1-cent  surcharge 
would  either  be  scaled  down  or  eliminated 
by  his  committee 

MAGAZINE     MEN 

Bernard  E  Esters,  jiubllsher  of  the  Houl- 
lon.  Maine,  Ploneer-llmes,  said  newspapers 
already  have  absorbed  Six  increases  In  the 
last  10  years,  raising  their  p>ostal  costs  an 
average  of  89  percent.  Speaking  In  behalf  of 
the  more  than  6,000  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  affiliated  with  the  NaUonal  Editorial 
AtKoclatlon  (NEA).  Mr.  Bsters  said  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  hike  rules  an  additional  114 
percent. 

Ftret  witnesses  next  week  before  the  Sen- 
ate Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee 
will  include  Edward  Weeks,  of  the  AtlanUc 
Monthly  magazine,  and  Payson  Hall,  of 
Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
McCall's  magazine,  and  the  president  of  the 
M  ijrazlne  Publishers  Association. 

There  Is  sharp  apprehension  among  the 
magazines  making  marginal  profits,  such  as 
Harper's  and  the  Reporter,  that  added  total 
costs  would  shove  their  budgets  dangerously 
Into  the  red. 

OTHEa     BOOSTS 

A  big  weekly  with  2  million  subscribers 
would  find  the  penny  surcharge  adding  $3.- 
640.000  extra  expense  each  year. 

The  proposed  surcharge.  If  not  eliminated 
by  the  Senate,  would  take  effect  In  two 
steps— half  a  cent  on  July  1  this  year  and 
another  half  a  cent  on  July  1,  1963. 

The  House  bill  would  also  raise  rates  on 
other  categories  of  mall,  boosting  flrst-claas 
letter  postage  from  4  to  6  cents.  Airmail 
would  rise  from  7  to  8  cents  an  ounce. 


Magazine  publishers  point  to  the  tremen- 
dous challenge  of  television,  which  lures  away 

their  most  lucrative  advertisers  and  adds  to 
the  castialty  lists  among  magazines.  They 
go  ao  far  as  to  suggest  that  since  television 
is  subsidized  by  having  free  use  of  that  pub- 
lic domain  known  as  the  air  waves,  publica- 
tions should  continue  to  enjoy  some  sort  of 
assistance  In  reaching  readers  via  general 
delivery. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
seriatim  In  the  Record  several  repre- 
sentative letters  from  small  newspaper 
and  periodical  publishers  In  my  State, 
from  those  engaged  In  direct  mailing, 
and  from  those  employed  in  the  printing 
Industry;  which  show  the  effect  the 
House-passed  bill  would  have.  If  it  were 
enacted,  on  their  livelihood. 

One  of  the  letters,  which  is  addressed 
to  me,  Is  from  Jack  Craemer,  secretary 
of  the  North  Bay  unit  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and 
also  an  executive  of  the  San  Rafael, 
Marin  County.  Independent  Journal. 

One  Is  from  Mr.  Herb  Brln.  editor  and 
publisher  of  Heritage,  the  Southwest 
Jewish  Press,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Another  Is  from  Mr.  EUi  Isenberg,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Monterey  Park 
Progress. 

Another  is  from  Mr.  Sol  O.  Bender, 
president  of  Bender  Publications,  Inc. 

Another  is  from  J.  S.  Hines,  publisher 
of  Western  Machinery  World  ft  Steel. 

Another  Is  from  a  constituent,  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Laderoot,  of  Bellflower,  Calif., 
whose  husband  is  employed  by  a  print- 
ing firm. 

Another  which  I  received  last  year  is 
from  Jack  T.  Pickett,  editor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Parmer,  a  farm  newspaper. 

Another  is  from  Mrs.  Pritz  Thornburg, 
of  Markleeville,  Calif.,  a  very  small  com- 
munity in  the  State  from  which  I  come. 
In  her  letter  she  demonstrates  the  effect 
of  this  proposed  legislation  on  people  who 
live  in  small  communities  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  letter  is  from  George  Murphy, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Manteca  Bulletin  in 
Manteca,  Calif. 

Another  is  from  Newton  Wallace,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Winters  Express  in  Winters, 
Calif. 

Also  a  letter  regarding  direct  mail 
advertising  from  Mrs.  Esther  Harvey, 
a  constituent,  of  Burbank,  Calif. 

And  a  letter  from  Maurice  Porley,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Toastmasters  Inter- 
national, which  does  splendid  work  in 
our  State  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Also  a  letter  from  James  W.  Wilson, 
manager  of  the  mail  order  division  of 
the  Perry-Morse  Seed  Co..  of  Moimtain 
View,  Calif. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Kuchil 
are  as  follows: 

IKDEPEKDENT   JOUHKAL, 

5an  Rafael.  Calif..  April  9. 1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kucrkl. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Tom:  Please  be  advised  that  the 
North  Bay  unit  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Is  opposed  to  thoee 
portions  of   the  postal  rate  bill.  HH.   7OT7. 


which  would  Impose  oppreaslv*  postal  rate 

Increases  for  newspapers. 

It  Is  our  understanding  tbat  H.B.  7B37  is 
scheduled  for  hearing  by  the  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  within  the  next  2  weeks. 

It  Is  our  further  understanding  that  some 
newspaper  publishers  in  other  States  have 
suggested  a  compromise  that  would  trade 
away  present  free-ln-county  privileges  for 
a  so-called  fair  rate  structure  and  minimal 
Increases. 

The  publishers  of  the  smallest  papers  In 
our  slx-county  area,  embracing  Lake,  Marin, 
Napa,  Solano,  Sonoma,  and  Yolo  Counties, 
were  most  outspoken  In  their  opposition  to 
giving  up  free-ln-county  privileges. 

They  pointed  out  that  a  majority  of  the 
Nation's  newspapers  are  weeklies  with  fewer 
than  1.000  paid  subscribers.  Postal  rate  in- 
creases of  any  kind  would  seriously  cut 
into — if  not  cut  out  entirely — their  slim 
net  profit. 

A  resolution  setting  forth  these  views  for 
presentation  to  you  was  pnssert  without  dis- 
sent at  our  most  recent  meeting,  AprU  6  at 
Petal  uma. 

We  hope  that  you  will  make  every  effort  to 
see   that   postal   rate   Increases  endangering 
the  very  existence  of  our  smallest  newspa> 
pers  are  not  adopted. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  Csakmxb. 
Secretary,  North  Bay  Unit.  CNPA. 


HsarrAoz. 
Lot  Angeles,  Calif..  AjtrU  5. 1962. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchxl. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senatok:  The  purpose  of  this  note  is 
to  suggest  the  possibility  that  you  might 
consider  helping  s  few  broken-down  weekly 
publishers,  such  as  Herb  Brin,  who  really 
face  disaster  should  the  Post  Office  get  away 
with  Its  cent-a-copy  surcharge  In  the 
pending  postal  bUl. 

This  surcharge  Is  explained  In  the  en- 
closed story  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  While  major  magaslnes  might  be 
affected  with  great  or  lesser  Impact,  this 
stircharge  spells  disaster  for  me,  since  we 
publish  three  papers  In  Los  Angeles  County, 
mailing  two  of  the  papers  to  areas  totally 
out  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

In  explanation:  We  distribute  our  San 
Diego  paper  to  every  Jewish  family  in  San 
Diego  County  and  down  Into  Imperial  Val- 
ley. Thus,  since  we  print  that  paper  In 
Los  Angeles  (out  of  necessity,  since  I  live 
in  Los  Angeles)  I  would  be  paying  1  cent 
a  copy  additional  to  mall  it,  while  the  Post 
Office  would  have  no  extra  work  in  process- 
ing the  San  Diego  paper,  putting  me  in  a 
precarious  competitive  position. 

Similarly,  our  paper  which  circulates  in 
Central  Valley  and  goes  to  every  Jewish  fam- 
ily in  this  large  region  covering  many  coun- 
ties, will  also  be  hit  hard. 

I  am  sure  that  interest  will  be  generated 
to  help  the  plight  of  small  publishers,  be- 
cause I  can't  believe  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  would  want  to  make  more  dif- 
ficult the  difficult -enough  problems  of  eco- 
nc«nic  survival  fcH'  the  snuUl,  independent 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Nation. 

Forgive  me  for  nxaklng  this  a  plea  to  you 
at  this  time  because  I  know  in  my  heart 
you  already  are  aware  of  the  situation.  Tet, 
I  feel  better  in  writing  to  you. 

Best  wishes,  and— what  can  I  sayf 
Cordially, 

Hs^ 

San  Gabriel  Vaixet  Publications. 
Monterey  Park,  CmUf.,  AprU  $,  1962 
DsAB  SSNAToa  Kttchsl:   The  Smat*  will 
act  soon  on  lbs  postal  InerMoe  Mil. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  th*  MODlwej  Park 
Progress  and  its  afllltated  newspaper*  using 
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the  malla  r«o«lTe  no  subsidy  from  the  Fed- 
eral OoTemment. 

We  p«y  $15,000  a  year  for  postal  deU^erlee 
In  this  community.  All  al  our  malllnfi  are 
prepared  the  way  the  postman  ooren  his 
route.  If  we  are  priced  out  of  postal  service, 
the  post  oAce  would  not  be  able  to  reduce  by 
one  employee. 

During  the  last  decade,  second-  and  third- 
class  rates  have  gone  up  more  than  100  per- 
cent. The  causes  of  postal  deficit  are  beyond 
me:   but  they  are  not  caused  by  me. 

If  Post  CHBce  is  to  have  balanced  budget,  I 
win  expect  that  the  Park  Serrlce  and  Agricul- 
ture operate  on  the  same  equitable  basis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eli    Isknbxbo, 
Editor    and    Publisher,    Monterey    Park 
Progress 

BXNDOt   PUBUCATIONS.  InC  . 

Los  Angeles.  Cali/..  April  9.  19€Z 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchxl, 
V.S.  Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dsab  Sxmatob  Kuchxl:  As  president  of 
Bendwr  Publications,  Inc..  publishers  of 
Southern  California  Industrial  News,  North- 
ern California  Industrial  News,  Pacific- 
South  west  Industrial  News,  and  General 
Aviation  News.  Hit.  7937  would  work  an 
extreme  hardship  on  us. 

I  personally  do  not  disagree  with  the  need 
for  an  Increase  In  postal  rates  to  cover  In- 
creased costs.  Everything  Is  going  up  In 
price,  why  not  postal  rates?  However,  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  H  Jl.  7037  and  the  planned 
Increase  for  the  coming  year  would  make  It 
almost  prohibitive  to  operate  profitably. 

We  feel  the  second-class  and  third-class 
publications  like  our  own  give  little  work  to 
the  post  office  as  compared  to  a  first-clasa 
letter.  After  all.  Senator,  our  mailer  delivers 
to  the  post  office  all  our  papers  bundled  by 
■one  or  city,  ready  for  delivery  to  Its  destina- 
tion. There  Is  no  need  for  postal  pickup  at 
a  street  corner,  or  Individual  sort. 

It  ssems  to  us  that  the  main  cost  should 
be  borne  by  the  first-class  letter  which  doee 
demand  the  greateet  time  and  expense  In 
handling. 

The   higher   rates  for  second-   and   third- 
class  publications  If  passed  would  result  In 
the  demise  of  many  worthwhile  publications 
regardless  of  their  marginal  character 
Tours  truly, 

Sol  O    BcNDxa. 

President 

West  Los  Angeles.  Calit  . 

April  2.  1962 
Hon    Thomas  H.  Kuchxl. 
VS.  Seriate,  Washington,  DC: 

If  the  Senate  passes  H  R.  7937  It  will  work 
an  almost  Impossible  hardship  on  all  regional 
publications  In  the  West.  We  have  published 
Western  Machinery  ft  Steel  World  for  the 
last  40  years  In  California.  With  present 
business  I'm  Just  about  able  to  take  care  of 
third-class  postal  rates  as  they  are  today. 
The  40-percent  Increase  wUl  sink  us  and  will 
probably  mean  the  folding  up  of  many  Im- 
portant trade  publications. 

J     S     HiNBS. 

Publisher.    Western    Machinery    A    Steel 
World 


March  30.  19«2 
Hon    Thomas  H    Kuchxl. 
V  S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAB  Sxhatos  My  husband  Is  employed  by 
a  printing  firm  now.  but  If  the  proposed 
postal  Increase  Is  passed,  he  may  no  longer 
be 

I  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  fair  to  Increase 
the  second-  and  third-class  mall  when  It 
brings  In  Its  wake  the  loss  of  so  many  Jobs. 
It  u  such  losses  of  work  that  start  the  ball 
In  motion  for  other  businesses  to  be  hurt  be- 
cause of  a  reduced  buying  public.    Let's  keep 


America  producing  and  buying  and  keep  our 
economy  progressive  not  regressive. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Mamy  F.  Ladbsoot. 

BeUfiower.  Calif. 


CALiroKiriA  Fakmxx, 

May  19.  1961 

Senator  T  H.  Kuchil  I  have  Just  returned 
from  a  national  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Editors'  Association.  The  assembled  editors 
represented  the  readership  of  30  million  fam- 
ilies. When  we  were  told  of  the  suggested 
postal  rate  Increase  we  thought  somebody 
was  kidding.  I,  personally,  cannot  conceive 
of  anyone  who  Is  fwUtically  responsible  to 
the  electorate  voting  for  a  bill  which  would 
sound  the  death  knell  for  a  large  number 
of  publications 

Every  responsible  newspaper  Is  eager  and 
willing  to  do  their  part  and  we  feel  like 
we  have  done  our  part  when  we  have  ac- 
cepted postal  rate  Increases  over  the  past  3 
years  totaling  30  percent,  but  then  when  we 
turn  around  and  are  faced  with  a  79-percent 
Increase,  put  Into  effect  by  a  man  who  Is  a 
newcomer  to  his  Cabinet  poet  and  has,  ad- 
mittedly, no  past  experience  In  this  field,  we 
are  so  shocked  that  we  find  It  difficult  to 
even  entertain  the  Idea 

In  the  case  of  our  own  farm  paper.  Ahlch 
goes  to  most  of  the  occupied  farms  In  the 
State,  we  would  suffer  a  rate  increase 
amounting  to  something  over  $38,000  per 
year  If  this  Incredible  rate  Increase  was 
proposed  as  a  bargaining  point.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  suggestion  In  bad  taste  There  are  at 
least  two  ways  to  solve  most  problems  One 
way  that  Is  the  easy  way  out  Is  to  pour  a 
bucket  of  money  on  It  and  this  has  been  the 
Federal  Oovernment  approach  to  many  of  the 
problems  The  other,  more  Intelligent,  ap- 
proach Is  to  make  n  complete  study  of  the 
problem.  Increase  the  efflclency,  modernize, 
mechanize  and  cut  down  waste  It  would  be 
my  feeling  that  If  the  elected  representatives 
would  be  so  careless  as  to  let  this  suggested 
postal  rate  Increase  go  through  that  they 
would  suffer  a  tremendous  personal  reaction 
from  the  press  of  the  Nation  In  all  decency 
we  ask  that  you  reject  this  catastrophic  rate 
Increase  and  lets  make  a  more  Intelligent 
approach  to  the  problem 

Jack  T    Pickxtt. 

Editor 

MAaJK.LeKvu.Lx.  Calif  .  April  10,  1962 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchxi.. 
Wa.^hington.  D  C 

Dkas  Sxnatox  Kuchxl  It  Isn't  very  often 
that  I  write  to  my  Senator,  but  I  wish  to 
express  my  opinion  regarding  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  concerning  the  increase 
of  postal  rates — H  R    7927 

At  first  I  was  opposed  to  the  raise  in  first- 
class  rates  from  4  to  6  cents,  but  having  read 
several  articles  and  editorials  concerning  this 
bin.  I  am  much  more  opposed  to  the  raising 
of  third-  and  fourth-class  rates  We  take 
the  Reporter.  Farm  Journal.  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  as  well  as  several  other  magazines 
which  win  be  severely  In  Jeopardy  if  these 
rates  are  raised 

We  live  In  a  tiny  rural  town  and  the  only 
contact  we  have  with  current  events  and 
matters  of  national  Importance  are  our  dally 
paper  and  the  magazines  we  subscribe  to 
It  Is  so  vital  In  this  type  of  government  that 
the  electorate  be  well  Informed  on  current 
Issues  and  problems,  and  I  fear  that  we 
would  be  much  lees  well  informed  If  we 
were  to  lose  these  better  magazines. 

Please,  If  it  Is  necessary  even  raise  first- 
class  rates  to  6  cents  But  don't  tax  our 
maga-ilnes  out  of  existence  Instead,  please 
try  to  do  something  about  these  tons  of  un- 
solicited Junk  mall  we  receive  every  day 

Thank  you 
Sincerely 

Mrs    Pxira  Thorhbuxo 


Ths  Mantxca  BuLLsnw, 
Manteca,  Calif  .  April  10.  IMl. 
Senator  Thomas  H   Kuchxl, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

E)KAa  SxTfATos  Kuchxl  While  not  unalter- 
ably oppoeed  to  any  postal  Increases  of  sny 
type.  I  think  It  would  be  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, for  smaller  publishers  to  live  with 
the   provUlons   of   H,R.   7937 

We  have,  of  course,  had  an  89-percent  in- 
crease In  second-class  rates  since  1M6  and. 
If  I  understand  the  provisions  correctly,  this 
would  go  to  189  percent  of  the  194S  base. 

I  think,  too.  that  some  consideration 
should  be  given  the  proposed  Increases  In 
third  class  This  class  has  already  risen  160 
perient  and  It  would  Jump  350  percent  over 
1945   under   the   bill   as  presently  set  up 

As  you  probably  know,  the  publication  at 
companion  shoppers  has  been  neosssary 
by  most  sn^all  newspapers.  We  simply  oould 
not  hold  or  attract  sufficient  display  advsrtis- 
mg  In  uxlay's  market  without  offering 
saturation  coverage  of  our  trade  area  since. 
as  you  realize,  the  trading  area  and  Circula- 
tion area  .<f  small  newspapers  is  not  always 
the  same  I'hU  Is  certainly  the  case  in  our 
conununlly 

The  Bulletin's  postal  bill  In  1061.  for 
shop|)er  and  newspaper  combined,  was  a  lit- 
tle more  than  110,000  As  near  as  I  can 
flKure  It.  this  would  Jump  to  at  least  $18,000 
and  perhaps  considerably  more. 

Unfortunately,  as  Is  often  the  case,  such 
increases  will  hit  the  smaller  paper  in  the 
more  scattered  rural-type  area  the  hardest 
In  our  own  case,  for  example,  we  cover  a 
rather  large  geographical  area  with  scattered 
population  In  this  type  of  situation,  we 
have  no  alternaiive  for  distribution,  other 
than  the  mall,  as  the  area  is  not  suitable  for 
carrier-boy  distribution.  Some  Indication  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  postal  system  can  be 
gathered.  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  news- 
papers in  solidly  urban  areas  can  distribute 
copies  much  cheaper  by  carrier  boy  than  by 
mall  And  this  applies  to  existing  rates  and 
not  to  the  proposed  rates.  We.  of  course. 
ha%e  no  choice  but  to  continue  the  mail 
dl.strlbutlon 

I  understand  that  you  are  very  Interested 
in  this  postal  matter,  and  please  accept  my 
thanks  In  advance  for  anything  you  can  do 
t')  assist  the  small  publishers  In  this 
problenj 

Sincerely  yours. 

Obosos  MtntPHT  Jr.. 

Publisher. 


The    Wintkxs    Expkxss. 
Winters.  Calif  .  April  10.  19€2. 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchxl, 
V  S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

DcAX  SxNAToa  Kuchxl  :  Regarding  the  pro- 
posed postal  rate  Increases.  It  seems  to  me 
that  both  the  1-cent  surcharge  and  the  pro- 
pi>»al  to  eliminate  the  historic  free-ln-countj 
provision  are  grossly  unfair  to  the  extremely 
small  weekly  papers  (those  of  under  1.000 
circulation » 

The  l-cent-p«r-paper  surcharge  Is  unfair 
In  that  It  charges  the  same  surcharge  to  a 
04- page  paper  that  It  does  to  an  B-paf*  paper. 
and  yet.  obviously,  the  larger  paper  costs 
more  for  the  poet  office  to  handle,  and  a 
64-paKe  i)aper  crammed  with  advertising  Is 
In  a  better  position  to  absorb  postage  than 
an  8-page  paper 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  free-in- 
county  provision  sounds  to  me  like  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  large  newspapers 
to  sell  their  smaller  brothers  down  tbs  river, 
and  pass  most  of  the  load  of  a  postage  in- 
crease onto  the  marginal  country  news- 
papers, that  exist  in  communltlas  without 
home  delivery  of  mall. 

TTiese  small  weeklies,  most  of  which  cams 
Into    being    after    the    free-ln-county    policy 
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was  adopted,  are  usually  man-and-wlfe  op- 
erations, and  these  publishers  haven't  the 
time  to  carry  their  fight  In  person  to  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  small  weekly,  which  serves  as  his- 
torian, news  agency,  conscious  and  focal 
point  of  a  small  community.  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant to  the  people  of  the  area  as  Is  the 
l.irjje  metropolitan  dally  to  Its  community. 
I  made  a  rough  check  with  the  poet  office 
I  his  morning  and  the  elimination  of  free- 
111 -county  would  Increase  my  mailing  costs 
t.i  six  times  the  present  rate.  I'm  sure  this 
tikTurc  would  hold  true  to  all  other  papers 
with  under  1,000  circulation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  an  Increase  in 
second-class  rates,  provided  It  Is  reasonable 
and  equitable.  A  percentage  Increase  In 
the  present  well-established  formula  based 
on  welirht  and  advertising  percentages  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  fair  way  to  Increase 
postage  rates. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Newton   Wallace.  Publisher. 

April  9,    1962. 
Hon    Thomas   Kuchel,    . 
U  S    Senate.  ' 

Wti.ihington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  There  are  thousands  of 
workers  In  California  who  depend  on  direct 
mall  advertising  for  their  livelihood.  The 
Increase  on  the  third-class  postal  mall  would 
mean  the  loss  of  these  Jobs. 

Of  the  $2  billion  spent  on  direct  mall 
advertising,  much  of  It  Ls  by  the  small  com- 
pany who  also  depends  on  this  type  of  ad- 
vertising for  his  living.  It  sells  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  every  year 
Many  thousands  of  workers  are  required  to 
manufacture  these  articles.  It  takes  many 
more  workers  to  produce  the  cartons,  string, 
wrapping  paper.  transp>ortatlon,  and  other 
Items  used  directly  and  Indirectly  In  the 
making  of  these  articles 

The  unemplojTnent  that  would  result 
from  the  Increase  In  third-class  mall  rates 
would  not  only  mean  hardship  for  the  work- 
ers but  a  loss  In  revenue  for  the  Oovern- 
ment. Will  you  please  vote  against  this 
Increase  In  postal  rates. 

Sincerely  yours.       1 

Mrs    Esther  Harvet. 

Burbank,  Calif. 


TOA.STMASTERS    INTERNATIONAL, 

Santa   Ana.   Calif  ,  April   10.   1962. 
Hon    Thomas  Kuchxl, 
The  V  S    Senate.  | 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.i'iington.  DC 

Dear  Sxnatox  Kuchel:  As  the  largest 
mailer  In  Orange  County,  we  are  extremely 
concerned  with  the  proposed  Increase  In 
third-class  mall  rates  which  would  be 
brought  on  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  7937. 

As  a  nonprofit,  educational  organization, 
we  strive  to  conduct  our  financial  affairs 
on  a  modest  basis  to  enable  the  greatest 
number  of  men  to  participate  In  our  speech 
and  self-Improvement  programs. 

We  have  hundreds  of  clubs  active  through- 
out the  State  of  California,  as  well  as  in 
evf'Ty  other  State.  Canada,  and  44  foreign 
countries  An  Increase  In  third-class  rates 
would  badly  cripple  our  ability  to  continue 
.srrvlce  to  our  80,000  members  on  the  fi- 
n.mrlal    basis    which    we   now   operate. 

The  postal  Increase  undoubtedly  would 
necessitate  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  our 
educational  materials  to  members,  as  well 
as  a  rise  In  dues.  Any  increase  would  ma- 
terially affect  the  ability  of  many  of  our 
low-Income  workers  to  continue  their  ac- 
tivities. 

We    sincerely    urge    you    to    vote    against 
H  R    7927.     Passage  of  the  bill  would  serve 
only    to    legislate    against    our    people    who 
least  could  afford  an  Increase. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  Forlxt. 
Executive  Director. 


FxKXT-MoRsx  Seed  Co., 
Mountain  Vieis,  Calif.,  ApHl  11.  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatox:  A  substantial  number  of 
employees  at  Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.  depend 
on  mall  order  for  their  livelihood.  Garden 
seeds  and  supplies  by  mall  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  direct  to  consumer,  services. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed rate  Increase  for  third-class  mall.  In 
spite  of  highly  automated  mailing  and  order 
processing  within  our  company,  net  profit 
ic  thin. 

We  have  a  mailing  list  of  250,000  home 
gardeners.  Each  gardener  receives  three 
mailings  a  year,  th'  minimum  number  of 
letters  which  will  keep  blm  coming  back  to 
us  as  a  regular  custon.er.  If  we  have  to  pay 
a  1  cent  per  piece  increase  for  these  three 
mailings,  this  means  $7,500  Increased  ex- 
panses each  year.  Tear  In  and  year  out  we 
might  expect  to  realize  a  3  percent  net  profit 
on  mall  order  sales.  In  order  to  make  $7,500 
profit  we  would  have  to  sell  an  additional 
1  million  seed  packets  at  25  cents  each. 
To  get  this  additional  volume  would  be  a 
costly  process. 

In  another  envelope  you  are  being  sent  a 
copy  of  our  1962  Ferry-Morse  Garden  Cata- 
log. This  catalog  ordinarily  goes  out  only 
to  people  who  ask  for  It,  yet  It  Is  now  being 
denounced  as  Junk  mall.  We  are  mailing 
the  catalog  by  third-class  mall  on  the  same 
day  this  letter  leaves  o"r  office.  You  will  be 
very  fortunate  If  you  receive  It  within  2 
weeks  because  thlrt'. -class  mall  Is  handled 
as  the  last  order  of  the  day. 

Internally,  third-class  mall  costs  us  three 
times  as  much  to  handle  as  first-class  mail 
because  of  the  special  zoning  and  bundling 
required  by  the  p>06t  office.  It  Is  our  sincere 
belief  that  third-class  mall  Is  already  bearing 
Its  share  of  the  postal  burden.  We  urge  you 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  Inevitable 
deFtr active  effect  that  an  Increase  In  third- 
class  mall  would  have  on  businesses  such  as 
ours. 


Sincerely, 


James  W.  Wilson, 
Manager,  Mail  Order. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  California  for  the  very 
excellent  statement  he  has  made  in  re- 
gard to  proposed  postal  rate  increases  in 
second-  and  third-class  mail. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OCBce  and  Civil  Service,  which  is 
holding  hearings  on  a  bill  which  came 
to  us  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  share  his  views  with  regard  to  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  piece  of  legislation  if  it 
should  be  approved  as  we  have  it  before 
us  in  the  committee. 

I  make  the  statement  because  the  1- 
cent  surcharge  in  second-class  mail  is  an 
unusual  and  a  new  method  of  placing 
additional  charges  on  second-class  mail 
use. 

Before  I  go  further.  I  want  to  state 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  some  increase  in 
second-class  mail  rates.  Pew  persons 
realize  that  if  that  legislation  should  be- 
come law,  small  newspapers  out  in  the 
country,  weekly  newspapers,  where  we 
have  free-in-county  service,  would  have 
to  pay  an  added  1  cent  per  issue  outside 
the  county.  In  other  words,  a  small 
county  daily  published  near  a  county 
border  line  would  have  to  add  $3.12  to 
the  subscription  price  of  their  paper  to 


have  that  paper  carried.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  great  national  publication  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City  monthly  or 
weekly,  covering  the  entire  Nation,  would 
have  only  1  cent  added  to  its  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  rate  which 
cannot  be  justified,  and  I  am  hopeful 
our  committee  will  take  proper  action  in 
regard  to  that  particular  section,  as  we 
deal  with  it,  and  before  the  bill  comes  to 
the  Senate. 

Second.  I  want  to  comment  on  third- 
class  mail.  The  Senator  from  California 
has  well  suggested  that  this  is  a  busi- 
ness-builder mail.  There  are  small 
corporations  and  businesses  in  this  Na- 
tion that  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  adver- 
tisements in  national  magazines  at  the 
rate  of  $20,000  or  $40,000  or  $60,000  a 
page,  but  they  can  send  advertising  liter- 
ature regarding  their  products  through 
the  third-class  mails. 

I  have  received  letters  from  many  per- 
sons suggesting  we  should  eliminate 
third-class  mail.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  eliminated,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  being  a  business-builder  mail. 
First,  it  raises  $517  million  a  year  in  reve- 
nues for  the  Post  Office  Department.  I 
venture  the  guess  that  if  we  were  to 
eliminate  third-class  mail,  it  would  not 
reduce  the  cost  of  operating  the  Post 
Office  £>epartment  one  iota.  There 
would  be  the  same  number  of  employees 
and  operational  expenses.  Second,  it  is 
not  preferred-handling  mail.  In  other 
words,  first-class  mail  receives  preferred 
handling,  and  there  should  be  an  in- 
creased rate  for  it.  Third-class  mail  is 
handled  after  hours,  when  employees 
have  no  other  work  to  do. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  that  a  great 
amount  of  business  is  generated  as  the 
result  of  third-class  mail,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  committee,  when  it  con- 
siders that  question,  and  before  it  re- 
ports the  bill  to  the  Senate,  will  give 
additional  thought  to  what  the  Senator 
from  California  has  stated  today. 

I  thank  him  for  his  fine  speech.  I  did 
not  want  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  could 
not  let  the  opportunity  pass  without 
mentioning  the  fact  that  he  has  ren- 
dered a  real  service,  not  only  to  pub- 
lishers, small  businesses,  and  third-class 
users,  but  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
as  well. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  fine  remarks.  I 
also  express  my  thanks  for  the  succinct 
way  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  why 
the  bill,  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  When  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  of  which  the 
Senator  is  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, works  its  will  on  it,  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  will  have  a  far  better  and  vast- 
ly improved  piece  of  legislation  than  one 
which,  if  it  were  to  become  law,  would. 
I  think,  in  truth,  take  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  and  make  a 
mockery  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  who  is  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 
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f  i  ■   f  Mr.    HUMPHREY.     The    polnte    the 

Senator  from  CalifMTiia  haa  raised  with 
respect  to  certain  aspects  of  the  postal 
rate  bill  are  surely  worthy  of  very,  very 
careful  conakleratloo.  I  believe  a  rate 
increase  must  oome,  and  I  think  most  of 
us  would  Join  In  that  general  coodu- 
sk>n.  The  question  Is  as  to  the  degree 
of  the  increase  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  It  is  applied. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service  has  a  real  ohUgation  to  ex- 
amine the  proposed  rate  increases  with 
meticulous  care,  because  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  body  In  the  first  place, 
who  does  not  want  the  Post  OtDce  E>e- 
partment  to  have  more  revenues  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  its  responsibilities.  Also, 
we  would  like  to  make  sure  that  in  ob- 
taining that  revenue  we  would  not  do  an 
Injustice  to  free  enterprise  and  the  free 
press  that  means  so  much  to  the  edu- 
cational and  commercial  111 e  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  make  no  bones  about  It — I  have  nev- 
er felt  that  the  Post  OflDce  Department 
was  a  business  Institution  as  such.  We 
must  provide  revenues  for  the  Depart- 
ment, as  f su-  as  possible,  from  Its  serv- 
ices, but  so  many  public  services  that 
mean  so  much  to  the  educational  and 
commercial  life  of  this  country  are  per- 
formed by  the  Post  OfBcc  Department 
that  I  think  It  Is  fooU&b  to  assume  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  be 
operated  as  a  balanced-budget  depart- 
ment of  the  Qovemment  on  the  basis  of 
what  one  would  call  a  corporate  business 
structure. 

If  that  were  to  be  done,  rural  free  de- 
livery would  go  out  the  window,  and 
surely  we  would  not  want  that  to  hap- 
pen. If  the  Department  were  to  be  op- 
erated as  a  corporate  business  struc- 
ture, there  would  not  be  favorable  rates 
on  the  mailing  of  books  which  mean  so 
much  to  the  life  of  this  country.  If  the 
Department  Is  going  to  be  operated  as 
a  business  structure,  we  would  have  to 
take  an  entirely  different  attitude  with 
reference  to  our  weekly  newspapers.  I 
think,  surely,  we  ought  to  arrive  at  some 
degree  of  balance.  In  accordance  with 
what  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
most  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  tried  to  say.  namely,  and 
Include  in  the  overall  budget  of  the 
Post  Ofllce  Department  those  public 
service  features  which  should  be  paid 
out  of  general  revenues,  and  tfien  make 
proper  Increases  In  first-,  second-,  third-. 
and  fourth -class  mall  to  meet  a  good 
deal  of  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the 
Department. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia was  thoughtful,  and  while  it  was 
critical  of  certain  administration  pro- 
posals, there  is  no  law  against  that. 
Further,  as  a  result  of  this  debate  and 
discussion.  we%iay  very  well  Improve 
the  bill  and  make  it  possible  to  pass  it, 
so  there  may  be  additional  revenues  for 
the  Post  Ofllce  Department. 

By  the  way,  I  think  the  Department 
Itself  Is  amenable  to  these  suggestions. 
Obviously,  the  Department  would  Like 
more  revenues.  I  would  like  to  help 
them  get  more  revenues. 

The  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill 


in  reporting  a  bin.  I  hope  It  will  do  so 
quickly.  In  the  process  of  doing  It.  I 
think  we  should  take  into  consideration 
the  observations  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Caliiornia.  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, and  other  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  In  an  effort  to  get  an  equi- 
table rate  structure 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
the  excellent  and  constructive  com- 
ments he  has  made. 

I  think  basically,  in  this  whole  dis- 
pute, perhaps  there  is  a  growing  agree- 
ment and  a  growing  awareness  in  the 
Senate  that  it  is  bad  for  the  United 
States  at  any  time  when  a  publication, 
big  or  little,  suspends  and  goes  out  of 
business.  I  know  I  have  shed  a  tear 
m  the  last  several  months  when  some 
distinguished  newspapers  In  California 
have  folded  up.  because  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  strength  of  the  American 
people  is  a  free  pre?vs 

Congress  must  not  and  will  not  do 
that  which  would  add  to  the  burdens  of 
any  segment  of  the  free  pre.ss  in  Amer- 
ica, to  the  point  that  it  would  push  or 
prod  them  along  the  road  to  bankruptcy 
and  to  decay.  I  t»elleve  the  comments 
of  my  able  friend  from  Mlnne.sota  dem- 
onstrate that  fact  quite  well.  Whatever 
action  we  do  take  with  respect  to  postal 
rates,  we  need  to  be  constructive  m  so 
doing  and  we  need  to  recognize  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
as  well  as  the  crucial  and  overwhelm- 
ing Importance  of  continuing  and.  In- 
deed, strengthening  the  free  press  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  Kan.sa.s 

Mr  CARLSON  I  wi.sh  to  commcr.t 
further  on  the  remarks  made  by  the 
dustinsuished  actin?  majority  Uador 
[Mr.  HxncPHRrYl.  I  think  the  remark.s 
were  very  timely  We  should  take  a 
.vcond  look  at  the  po.stal  operations. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  in  our 
Nation  believe,  when  they  go  to  a  po.st 
office  and  buy  some  stamps,  that  the 
revenue  from  the  sale  applies  to  the 
postal  operations  of  our  Nation.  It 
does  not  That  revenue  goes  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury  the  same  as  excise  tax 
payments  and  Income  tax  payments. 
The  Post  Office  Department  is  operated 
under  a  direct  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
portant. I  think,  for  us  to  keep  that  in 
mind  when  we  deal  with  this  splendid 
public  service  organization  of  ours,  which 
is  what  the  Post  Office  Department  is. 

I  have  wrestled  with  this  problem  for 
many  years.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  mentioned  It.  In 
my  opinion,  we  should  provide  at  least 
$342  million  for  public  service.  I  think 
perhaps  we  i^ould  Justify  more  Cer- 
tainly, no  ore  l)elieves,  as  was  men- 
tioned, that  a  rural  route  can  Justify  on 
a  business  ba.sls  the  carrying  of  a  letter 
25  or  30  miles  for  the  cost  of  the  stamp. 
Many  .second-class,  third-class  and 
fourth -class  lost  offices  certainly  can- 
not be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  their 
actual  costs  c!  operation  compared  to 
the  revenue  derived  from  them. 

If  we  can,  as  Members  of  the  Senate, 
finally  reach  a  \  agreement  with  the  De- 


partment, we  can  work  out  postal  rates 
which  wUl  be  accepted  by  the  people. 
This  would  continue  the  splendid  public 
service  of  the  Post  Office  DepartmenL 

I  shall  be  one  who  will  cooperate  and 
assist  in  so  doing. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas. 

Mr  HUMPHRETV  Mr  President,  will 
theSi'nator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  second-class 
and  third-cla.<;s  post  offices  are  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  SUtes  to  many 
thou."Winds  and  thousands  of  people. 
That  h  the  only  symbol  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  ouUsidc  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
m  these  small  communities. 

Those  post  offices  serve  many  func- 
tio:^s  fit  her  than  merely  the  distribution 
of  mail  I  thmk  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  made  a  vory  much  needed  point 
today;  namely,  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partmtnt  offers  great  service  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Without  a  jHJst  office,  our  industry  and 
cutnmerce  could  not  posstbly  be  what  It  Is 
today  Without  a  post  office,  our  whole 
educational  achievement  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  what  it  is. 

The  Post  Office  Department  should  not 
be  accased  always  of  operatlric  at  a  defi- 
cit, as  if  it  were  a  catalog  house  or  a 
.seed  house  or  a  corporation.  It  should 
be  kx>ked  upon  ais  one  of  the  vital  aenr- 
tces  for  enlightenment,  for  health  and 
welfare,  for  .security,  arnl  for  the  com- 
mercial development  of  this  country.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  institutions  we  have. 
A  good  deal  of  that  Is  due  to  the  kind  of 
cooperation  which  lias  been  extended  by 
Uie  Congress  over  the  years  in  expand- 
ing such  services. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  !  Mr  Johhstow)  and  to 
tl'.e  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
coniuiittee  [Mr.  Carlson  1,  because  I 
have  never  known  very  much  partisan- 
ship to  exist  on  that  committee,  and  1 
have  .s«Tved  on  it. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  will 
lhi>  Si'nator  vieW 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f    irn  Kai\sas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
MinncMjta  a^^ain  has  made  a  valuable 
statement. 

The  post  office  is  the  one  spot  an  in- 
dividual citizen  of  a  community  goes  to 
where  the  flag  is  flown  above  the  build- 
InR:  It  Is  the  citizen's  first  contact,  and 
his  closest  contact,  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes.  We  should  keep  It 
operating  in  a  way  so  that  the  citizen 
will  recognize  it  is  his  first  contact,  in  a 
way  so  that  he  will  be  proud  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  this  great  Nation,  represented  by 
that  Department. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr  CI'RTI.S.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  discussion  of  the  postal  rate  bill. 
It  needs  much  discussion  and  study. 

Under  the  bill  which  has  been  smt  to 
us  by  the  House  of  Representailves  the 
surcharge  for  mailing  a  little  news- 
paper which  weighs  3  or  4  ounces  from 
one  county  seat  In  Nebraska  to  another 
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county  seat  In  Nebraska  would  be  1  cent, 
yet  the  surcharge  for  sending  the  Sunday 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  from  New 
York  City  to  San  Francisco  would  be  1 
cent.  I  do  not  know  how  such  a  differ- 
ence can  be  justified. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  bill  needs 
a  lot  of  study. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  Carlson!  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  work  he  has  put  in,  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Our  distinguished  whip  has  contributed 
much  today  by  discussing  the  problems 
before  a  final  Senate  bill  Is  formalized. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  not  only  for  his  kind  words. 
but  also  for  demonstrating  very  clearly 
one  of  the  specific  inequities  involved  in 
the  proposed  legislation  now  before  the 
committee,  under  the  example  he  gave. 
There  is  no  reasonable  or  rational  justi- 
fication for  that  kind  of  a  result. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  very  timely  remarks 
on  the  Important  proixtsal  of  postal  rates 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate  later 
this  year.  His  remarks  deserve  study 
by  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 


ARE  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS  IN 
OVERSEA  SUBSIDIARIES  BENE- 
FICIAL TO  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  re<onciling  two  com- 
pletely divergent  points  of  view  with  re- 
spect to  America's  foreign  economic 
policy. 

There  is  bipartisan  agreement  that  a 
two-way  flow  of  trade  and  a  person-to- 
person  contact  between  Americans  and 
the  citizens  of  other  cauntries  will  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  our 
national  objectives,  including  the  advan- 
tages of  our  free,  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy. At  a  time  when  we  are  spending 
bil  lions  of  dollars  on  eci^nomic  assistance 
programs  and  the  Peace  Corps,  it  would 
be  foolish  not  to  realize  the  contributions 
that  our  businessmen  abroad  can  make 
to  the  attainment  of  our  overall  foreign 
policy  objectives.  Every  Senator.  I  am 
sure,  concedes  that  we  are  experiencing 
difficulties  because  of  our  unfavorable 
overall  international  accounts  which 
have  resulted  in  a  continuous  pressure 
on  our  gold  re.serves. 

The  problem  that  confronts  the  Senate 
is  how  to  achieve  our  aims  and  maintain 
our  solvency  and  the  strength  of  the 
dollar. 

The  administration  is  proposing  that 
we  reduce  our  already  low  tariff  barriers 
in  an  attempt  to  persaade  other  coun- 
tries to  lower  theirs.  This  is  particularly 
directed  to  those  In  the  European  Ek;o- 
nomic  Community.  It  is  their  belief  that 
we  could  greatly  incretise  our  exports  in 
r»iation  to  the  imports  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  other  countries  if  we  adopt 
their  course.  If  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
with  an  expected  increttse  in  imports  is  a 
wise  move  for  us  to  make,  many  citizens 


will  wonder  why  the  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  duty-free  tourist 
imports  from  $500  to  $100.  It  is  difficult 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dollars 
involved  In  the  various  items  which  con- 
stitute our  total  balance  of  accounts  to 
see  how  this  minute  reduction  in  imports 
is  Justified  when  at  the  same  time  we 
propose  far  more  sweeping  incentives  to 
increase  them  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  large  reductions  in  our 
tariff  barriers. 

The  administration  further  proposes 
that  the  Congress  correct  our  unfavor- 
able dollar  balance  by  imposing  new  re- 
strictions on  oversea  Investments  by 
American  business. 

In  explaining  the  theory  underlying 
the  administration's  tax  proposals,  they 
use  the  phrase  "tax  neutrality. "  They 
state  that  they  have  no  quarrel  with  any 
firm  establishing  a  plant  overseas  but 
that  the  decision  lo  establish  such  a 
plant  should  not  be  influenced  by  any 
tax  considerations.  They  concede  that 
at  the  present  time  foreign  Investments, 
particularly  in  the  European  Economic 
Community,  have  been  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  having  to  scale  a  high 
tariff  wall.  The  administration  believes 
that  with  tax  neutrality,  there  will  be  no 
Incentive  for  American  firms  to  export 
jobs;  they  will  only  build  plants  over- 
seas where  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion would  Justify  such  a  decision.  They 
further  state  that  this  course  is  a  logical 
one  providing  that  the  Congress  grant 
the  President  the  power  to  eliminate  any 
tariff  barriers  which  may  impede  Ameri- 
can exports. 

Because  these  issues  are  so  funda- 
mental, it  is  my  intention  to  discuss 
them  with  my  colleagues  at  some  length. 
The  economic  destiny  of  too  many  Amer- 
icans is  at  stake  in  the  decisions  that 
this  Congress  may  make  involving  the 
administration's  tax  and  tariff  programs. 

First.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
oversea  investments  have  contributed 
greatly  to  America's  exports  of  capital 
goods  and  CMnjJonents.  They  constitute 
a  significant  plus  factor  in  our  overall 
international  monetary  position.  F\u-- 
thermore.  there  is  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  establishment  of  American-ori- 
ented firms  overseas  tends  to  export  Jobs. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Those  who  advocate  such  a  theory  ap- 
parently presume  that  if  American  firms 
did  not  establish  subsidiaries  in  oversea 
countries  Jiat  the  products  which  such 
firms  produce  abroad  would  be  replaced 
by  exports  from  the  United  States.  This 
theory  overlooks  the  fundamental  fact 
that  other  developed  nations  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  assist  their  enter- 
prises to  Improve  their  market  position 
in  every  country — developed  and  under- 
developed. If  the  United  States  were  to 
withdraw  from  oversea  investment,  it  is 
a  certainty  that  leading  firms  in  the 
other  developed  countries  would  estab- 
lish foreign  operations  to  take  their 
place.  Should  this  occur,  within  a  short 
time  our  exp>ort  markets  would  shrink 
and  our  overall  financial  position  would 
deteriorate. 

There  have  been  many  debates  on  the 
Senate  floor  with  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  foreign  income.  Invariably  reference 
is  made  to  the  abuses  of  our  internal 


revenue  laws  by  a  few  individuals  or 
closely  held  corporations  whereby  an 
oversea  operation  is  established  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  evading  a  p<»^on  of  the 
financial  obligaticm  which  every  tax- 
payer has  to  the  U5.  Treasury.  Cer- 
tainly no  Senator  has  the  desire  to  assist 
such  individuals  who  are  improperly  us- 
ing oversea  subsidiaries  or  so-called  tax 
havens. 

Legislation  has  been  enacted  to  require 
detailed  reporting  by  corporations  with 
respect  to  their  oversea  operations.  In 
addition,  for  many  years  the  statutes 
have  provided  for  the  taxation  of 
incorporated  pocketbooks  through  leg- 
islation dealing  specifically  with  the 
taxation  of  foreign  personal  "holding 
companies. 

However,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  apply  such  treatment  to  the  taxation 
of  oversea  investments  by  widely  held 
American  firms  which  have  ventured 
overseas  for  good  sound  business  rea- 
sons. From  the  standpoint  of  our  foreigrn 
policy,  these  oversea  operations  consti- 
tute a  working  model  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  for  all  to  see.  The  Issues 
presented  by  the  administration's  orig- 
inal proposals  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  last  spring  are 
involved  and,  it  is  our  obligation,  before 
enacting  any  legislation,  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  implications  of  the  Treas- 
ury's recommendations  are  perceived  by 
every  American. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  OoREl,  I  believe,  supports  the 
administration's  trade  expansion  pro- 
gram. He  has  stated  the  need  for  tax 
neutrality  to  equalize  the  position  of 
American  workers  and  employers  with 
their  competition  overseas.  To  this  end, 
he  is  convinced  that  the  Congress  should 
enact  the  Treasury's  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxation  of  foreign  income. 
It  is  essential  that  the  points  which  he 
has  raised  be  widely  disciissed.  The 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  provides  evidence 
which  either  supp>orts  or  refutes  his  con- 
tentions. The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  currently  receiving  additional 
testimony.  All  these  views  should  be 
given  consideration  by  not  only  the 
Finance  Committee  but  all  Members  of 
this  body. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
since  early  in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  has  been  proposing  drastic 
changes  in  U.S.  taxation  of  income 
earned  by  oversea  subsidiaries  even 
though  no  fimds  have  been  remitted  as 
dividends  to  the  parent  domestic  corpo- 
ration. 

On  Thursday.  March  29,  1962,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R. 
10650.  This  act  will  change  the  present 
tax  code  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of 
foreign-source  income. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
amendments  to  the  1954  code  included 
in  that  act  will  damage  the  economic 
position  of  the  United  States. 

The  administration  in  its  presentation 
to  the  Finance  Committee  already  has 
requested  that  the  original  proposals  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
a  year  ago  be  incorporated  in  the  House 
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bin  br  unendmcnt  before  tt  is  reported 
by  the  Ptauknce  Cooamtttee. 

lAr.  Preeklent,  a  earaful  examination 
of  the  statementa  by  the  >imlar  Senator 
from  Tenneaaee  dearly  ibovs  the  axeaa 
of  miranderstandlnc  which  muat  be 
Blven  further  ooosideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ahall  state  them  for  the  benefit 
of  my  ooUeaffues: 

First.  la  It  true  that  our  present  treat- 
ment of  Income  earned  abroad  by  Amer- 
ican direct  InTestmente  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments? 

Second.  Does  the  present  revenue  code 
with  provisions  for  so-called  tax  defer- 
rals and  the  tax  credit  tend  to  export 
jobs? 

Third.  Do  Americans  Invest  abroad 
rather  than  in  the  United  States  because 
of  the  tax  advantages  they  may  secure? 

Fourth.  Is  it  true  that  it  Is  no  longer 
desirable  to  encourage  American  invest- 
ment in  developed  countries  and  thus 
alter  the  policies  the  United  SUtea  fol- 
lowed since  the  end  of  World  War  U 
when  there  was  a  dollar  shortage  in 
Western  ESurope? 

Fifth.  Does  the  encouragement  of 
American  investment  overseas  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  exports? 

Sixth.  Are  tax-haven  operations  used 
to  evade  UJS.  income  taxes  by  the  great 
majority  of  American  firms  with  direct 
foreign  investments? 

Seventh.  Does  equity  require  that 
American  taxpayers  with  equal  amovmts 
of  Inoocae  pay  the  same  tax  regardless  of 
the  source  of  such  income? 

These  contentions  would  demand  a  re- 
vision of  our  tax  structure  if  they  are 
substantiated  by  factual  evidence.  How- 
ever, the  preponderance  of  the  testimony 
received  by  the  Committee  od.  Ways  and 
Means  clearly  shows  that  foreign  direct 
Investments  have  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  our  balance-of- payments  posi- 
tion, have  increased  our  exports,  and 
provided  jobs  for  American  workers. 
Rather  than  mitigate  the  problems 
which  have  been  cited  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  the  administration 
program  would  compound  our  difBcul- 
Ues. 

lir.  President,  it  is  my  Intention  in  the 
coming  days  to  review  with  my  col- 
leagxjes  in  the  Senate  each  of  these  seven 
major  questions  which  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  foreign  di- 
rect investment  on  our  domestic  economy 
in  the  field  of  employment  and  in  the 
fleld  of  increasing  exports. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ahaence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REOISTRATION  OF  STATE  CERTIFI- 
CATES IN  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 


320)  to  amend  the  provisions  contained 
in  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Cocnmerce 
Act  concemiog  registration  of  State 
certificates  whereby  a  common  carrier 
by  motor  vehicle  may  engage  in  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  within  a 
State  which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  paragraph  (1)  of  Bubeectlon  (a)  of 
section  306  of  the  Int#rBt«t«  Commerce  Act 
Is  amended  br  atiikliiK  out  the  laat  two 
sentences  and  by  Insert tng  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  (oliowing  'Pending  the  detennlnaUon  of 
any  such  appllcatioo  Um  continuance  of 
such  operatiui:  shall  be  lawful." 

Sec.  2.  Subeectlun  (a)  of  section  306  uX 
the  Interitate  Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  ^nd  thereof  the  following  new 
parafTTitphs 

"(6  I  On  and  after  the  dnte  of  the  ennct- 
ment  of  this  pirai^raph  no  certificate  of  pub- 
lic cunvenlencii  and  neceaalty  under  this  part 
shall  be  required  (or  operations  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  cocnmerce  by  a  common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  operating  vilely  within  a  sliigle 
State  and  not  controlled  by,  contrulUu^.  or 
under  a  comi:ion  control  with  any  carrier 
engaged  tn  operations  outside  such  State,  If 
such  csrrler  hui  obtained  from  the  comml.s- 
slon  of  such  State  authorized  to  Issue  such 
certlflcatee.  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  ne<«aBlty  authorizing  motor  ve- 
hicle cotnmon  carrier  operations  In  Intrastate 
CQULmerce  and  such  certificate  recite*  that 
It  was  Issued  \fter  notice  to  Interested  per- 
sona through  publication  In  the  Fedcrai 
Register  of  th*  filing  of  the  application  and 
of  the  desire  ■'■f  the  applicant  also  to  engti>»e 
In  tran»portat Ion  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  within  the  limits  of  the  Intra- 
state authority  granted,  that  reaaonable  <  p- 
portunlty  wa^i  a/Iorded  Interested  persons 
Ui  be  heard,  that  the  State  conomlsslon  has 
duly  consider^  the  que*tlun  jX  U»e  pm- 
pused  Interstate  and  forelKn  L>peratluiiS  and 
has  found  tiat  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  that  the  carrier  auth'^rlzed 
to  engage  In  Intrastate  operations  also  be 
anthorlaed  to  engage^  operations  In  Inter- 
state and  foreign  oCunerce  within  ItmlU 
which  do  not  exceed  the  scope  of  the  Intra- 
state operations  authortaed  to  be  conducted 
tiuch  operatli.iis  In  interstate  and  (uirelgn 
cunuuerce  shall,  however,  be  subject  to  all 
other  appUcalUe  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  prtwcrlhed  hereunder 
Such  rights  to  engage  In  np^ratlons  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  evidenced 
l>y  appropriate  certificates  of  reglstraUon 
Issued  by  the  Commission  which  shall  be 
vaikl  uuly  so  iong  as  the  holder  U  a  carrier 
engaged  In  op>iratlons  solely  within  a  single 
State,  not  c<ii.:rolled  by,  cuntruHlng,  or  un- 
der a  common  control  with  a  caxrler  engii|;»-d 
In  operation  outside  such  -State,  and  except 
as  provided  In  lectlon  5  and  In  the  condlTlons 
and  limitation*  stated  herein  may  be  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  such  rule*  and  regula- 
tions aa  may  Iw  prescribed  by  the  CcmmU- 
sion,  but  may  not  be  trs  inferred  apart  from 
the  tranafer  uJ  the  corresponding  intrastate 
certificate,  and  the  Uansfer  of  the  luutuiute 
certificate  without  the  Interstate  or  foreign 
rights  shall  terminate  the  right  to  engage 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  The 
termination.  r«trlction  In  scope,  or  suspen- 
sion of  tbe  t-itrastate  cerUficate  shall  on 
the  180th  di  y  thereafter  terminate  or 
similarly  resuict  the  right  to  eng.agc  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  unleas 
the  IntrasUte  certificate  shall  have 
been  renewed,  reissued,  or  reinstated  or 
the  restrlrttori  mnoyed  wUhIn  said  one 
hundred  eighty-day  period  If.  however. 
during  the  sl.x  months  fieri. -d  '>f  termination, 
restriction  In  scope  or  suapenston  of  the  State 
oertlflcate  the  bolder  of  the  oorren ponding 
certificate  of  regUUatlon  has  coiiUnuously 
perfc^rmed  the  Interstate  operations  author- 


ized thereunder  such  certiflcate  of  rvgtotra- 
tion  can  only  be  suspended,  revokad.  or  tar- 
mlnatad  by  the  Comnoisalon  la  aceortlance 
with  the  provUlons  of  the  Act  governing  huch 
suspensions,  revocations,  or  terminations  of 
certificate*  Isstied  by  the  CommlSBlon:  rrrt- 
v\ded.  fioLceier,  That  under  all  other  circum- 
stances such  certlflcates  of  reglatraUon  *  *  * 
Such  rights  shall  be  subject  to  mBpenalon 
or  termination  by  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pruvlttioiis  of  this  Act  govern- 
ing the  susi>en5lon  and  termination  of  cer- 
tlhcates  Issued  by  the  Commlsalon.  The 
Comml.nslon  may  imix)se  reasonable  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  filing  with  Jt  of 
certified  copies  of  such  State  certificates  and 
other  appropriate  statements  and  data,  and 
compliance  with  applicable  requiranMnts 
established  by  and  under  ths  autbority  of 
statutes  applicable  to  Interstate  and  foreign 
operations  administered  by  the  Coaunla- 
siun.  as  conditlous  precedent  to  engaging  In 
Interstate  and  fiirelgn  operations  under  the 
authority  of  such  State  certiflcate.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  reasonable  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  any  party 
in  Interest,  who  or  which  opposed  In  the 
Stale  commission  proceeding  ths  sutborias- 
tton  of  operations  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  may  petition  the  Commission 
fur  reconsideration  of  the  decision  of  the 
stikte  commission  authorizing  operations  in 
lnter«^«te  or  foreign  commerce,  artd  upon 
such  recorislderatlon  upon  the  rseord  made 
before  the  Stats  commission,  ttas  Conunts- 
slon  may  aiBrm.  reverse,  or  modify  tixe  dscl- 
slon  of  the  State  commission,  but  only  with 
re.peit  to  the  authorisation  of  opsraUons 
It.  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

I  7  I  I  A  I  In  the  caae  of  any  pteraon  who  or 
whii  h  on  tlie  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paritgraph  was  In  operation  solely  within  a 
■  ingle  State  as  a  coounon  carrisr  by  motor 
veliicle  in  intrastate  commerce  (sxcl\idlng 
I>ersona  contrt)Ued  by.  controlling,  or  under 
a  common  control  with,  a  carrier  snca^sd  In 
operations  outside  such  State),  and  who  or 
which  was  also  lawfully  engaged  In  such 
operations  lu  Interstate  or  foreign  oomoiarcc 
utider  the  certiflcate  exemption  provlaluns 
of  the  8e<:-ond  proviso  of  paragraph  (  1  »  of  this 
gub»€>cti<jn.  a.s  In  effect  Immediately  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph 
r>r  who  or  which  would  have  been  so  law- 
fully engaged  In  .such  operations  but  for  Ute 
(lendency  of  UtlgaUon  to  dctermlns  tiM  vaUd- 
ity  of  such  person*  Intrastats  oper^tloos  to 
the  exteut  such  UUgatlou  Is  resolved  tn  favor 
"f  such  person,  and  has  continued  to  so 
operate  since  that  date  (or  If  engaged  !n 
furnishing  seasonal  service  only,  was  Isw- 
fviUy  engaged  In  such  operations  in  ttos  year 
IMl  during  the  sesson  ordinarily  covsisd  by 
lu  operations,  and  such  operatloiM  liavc 
not  been  dlsoonUnucd).  except  In  slthsr  In- 
stance  as  to  interruptions  of  ssrvlcs  over 
which  such  person  had  no  control,  ths  Cotn- 
mtsslun  shall  Issue  to  such  person  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  authorizing  the  continu- 
ance of  such  transportation  In  Intsrststs  and 
foreign  commerce  If  application  and  proof 
of  operations  ar*  submitted  as  prorldad  in 
thi.s  subsection  Such  certiflcate  of  reclstra- 
tiun  shall  ikot  exceed  In  scope  tiis  aerrlces 
authorized  by  the  State  certiflcate  to  tis  con- 
ducted In  Intrastate  commerce,  and  ahall  be 
subject  to  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and 
UmitatMns  as  are  contained  In  or  attached 
to  the  State  certificate  except  to  tbe  sztent 
that  such  terms,  condlUons,  or  limitations 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  requirements  sstab- 
ll&hed  by  or  under  this  Act.  If  tiis  effsctlve- 
ness  of  the  State  certiflcate  Is  limited  to  a 
8f>eclfled  period  of  time,  the  certlflcats  of 
registration  Ismed  under  this  paragraph  (7) 
sh  ill  be  similarly  limited  Operatlorw  In  In- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  undsr  such 
certificates  of  registration  ahall  be  subject 
to  all  other  appllcabls  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulaUona  prescrlt>sd  bsrs- 
uiider      Certiflcutes  of  regUUatlon  aball   be 
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valid  only  so  long  as  the  bolder  is  a  carrier 
engaged  in  operation  solcJy  within  a  aingls 
State,  not  oontzoQsd  by,  cxxitrolilng.  or  un- 
der a  coaunoa  ooatrol  witb  a  carrier  engaged 
In  operation  outside  such  State,  and  except 
as  provided  in  seetton  6  and  in  the  oondl- 
Uons  and  limitations  stai«d  hareln.  may  Im 
transferred  pursuant  to  siicb  rules  and  regu- 
lations ss  may  bs  prescribed  by  ttie  Commis- 
sion, but  msy  not  t>e  traxisf erred  apart  from 
the  transfer  of  tiis  corresponding  Intrastate 
oertlflcate,  and  tbe  transf  ar  of  tlie  Intrastate 
certiflcate  wltiiout  tbe  Icterstate  or  foreign 
rights  ahall  terminate  tiie  rl^t  to  engage 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  coouaerce.  Tlie 
termination,  restriction  iii  scope,  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  intrastate  certiflcate  shall  on  the 
ISOth  day  thereafter  terminate  or  almllarly 
restrict  tbe  right  to  engage  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  oommerce  uiilees  the  intrastate  cer- 
tificate sliall  have  been  renewed,  reissued, 
or  reinstated  or  tbe  restrictions  removed 
within  said  one  bundnid  and  eighty-day 
period.  If.  however,  during  tlie  six-montb 
period  at  termination,  restriction  In  scope 
or  suspension  of  tbe  Slate  certiflcate  the 
bolder  of  tbe  corresponding  certiflcate  of 
registration  has  continuously  performed  tbe 
Interstate  operations  authorized  thereunder 
i.uch  certiflcate  of  registration  can  only  be 
suspended,  revoked,  or  terminated  by  the 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  governing  such  suspen- 
sions, revocations,  or  terminations  of  certifi- 
cates Issued  by  the  Commission :  Provided, 
however.  That  under  all  other  circumstances 
*  *  *.  Such  certificates  at  registration  sliall 
be  stibjeet  to  suspension  or  termination  by 
the  Commission  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vl&ious  of  this  Act  governing  the  suspension 
and  termination  of  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(Bl  All  rights  to  engage  tn  operations  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  oommerce  under  tbe 
provisions  at  tbe  second  proviso  af  paragraph 
I  1  I  of  this  subsection,  as  in  effect  Immedi- 
ately before  tiie  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  shall  cease  and  terminate, 
but  any  carrier  laafully  engaged  In  interstate 
and  foreign  operations  tm  tbe  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  or  any  carrier 
who  would  have  been  so  lawfully  engaged  In 
such  operations  but  for  tiie  pendency  of  Utl- 
gaUon to  determine  tbe  validity  at  such 
person's  Intrastate  operations  to  tbe  extent 
sucb  lltigstlou  is  resolved  In  favor  of  such 
person,  pursuant  to  such  provisions,  may 
continue  such  openitlon«  for  120  days  after 
such  date  and.  If  an  appropriate  application 
for  a  certificate  of  registration  Is  filed  within 
sucb  period,  sucb  operations  may  t>e  con- 
Unued  pending  tbe  det<^rminatlon  at  sucb 
application.  Tbe  Oommlaslon  sliall  prescribe 
the  form  of  such  application,  the  Informa- 
tion and  documents  to  be  furnjbed,  tbe 
manner  of  filing,  and  the  persons  to  whom 
or  the  manner  of  giving  notice  to  Interested 
persons  of  stich  filings.  Issues  arising  In 
the  determination  of  such  applications  shall 
be  determined  in  tbe  most  expeditious  man- 
ner and.  so  far  as  practicable  and  legaUy 
permissible,  without  formal  bearings  or  other 
proceedings  A  notice  at  Intent  to  engage 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  operations  accom- 
panied by  certified  copies  of  effective,  law- 
fully laued  or  acquired  State  certificates 
filed  with  tbe  Oommlsslon  as  evidence  of  au- 
thority to  operate  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  under  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  sec- 
ond proviso  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  tills  subsec- 
Lion.  as  In  effect  Immediately  before  the  date 
( f  the  enactment  of  tbls  paragraph,  shall  bo 
conclnirtve  proof  that  t^«  ajrol leant  Is  law- 
fully engaged  in  Interstate  and  foreign  oper- 
ations and  tbe  scope  thereof ." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 


ing yotes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chah*  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OlBcer  appointed  Mr.  Sxa- 
THIB8,  Mr.  Uamtkm.  Mr.  MoGsk.  Mr.  Moa- 
Toif.  and  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HH.  11027)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  rei>orted  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  is  to  deal  with  a  situation 
which  exists  in  several  areas  of  the  Mid- 
south.  where  flood  waters  are  now  over- 
nmnlng  cotton  land  and  pre^'enting  the 
planting  of  cotton.  Even  when  the  flood - 
waters  recede,  the  land  in  many  in- 
stances will  be  unfit  for  planting  for 
several  weeks. 

This  year  flood  conditions  have  already 
occurr^  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
and  are  expected  to  occur  in  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  and  other  Southern  States. 
The  bill  would  change  the  date  on  the 
act  to  permit  farmers  in  areas  flooded  in 
1962  to  take  the  same  kind  of  action 
which  has  proved  helpful  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances In  the  2  previous  years. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  permit  1962  cotton 
acreage  allotments  which  carmot  be 
planted  because  of  natural  disaster  to 
be  transferred  to  any  farm  In  the  same 
or  an  adjoining  county  In  which  the  pro- 
ducer wUl  be  engaged  in  the  production 
of  cotton  and  will  share  in  the  proceeds 
thereof. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Sefiator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Will  the  Senator  con- 
flnn  my  luvderstanding  that  the  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  with  no 
objection  having  been  raised  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  Is  a  unanimous  report,  a 
noncontroversial  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NEUBERGiai  in  the  chair).  The  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  11027)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

TARIFF  CLASSIFICATION  ACT 
OF  1982 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1281,  H.R 
10807. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxcisLATivE  Clksk.  A  bUl  (HIL 
10607)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 


and  certain  related  laws  to  provide  for 
the  restatement  of  the  tariff  classifica- 
tion  proviriooB,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.       The 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  SensUx)r  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  oonskler  the  bilL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
have  received  from  a  ctxistltuent  of  mine 
a  memorandum  objecting  to  the  passage 
of  the  bUl.  Based  on  the  memorandum. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  asking  for  his 
comments  on  the  bill,  particularly  with 
respect  to  whether  Judicial  reriew  would 
be  afforded  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  exactly  the  same  fashl<»  as  it  is 
afforded  under  existing  law. 

In  his  reply,  the  Chairman  referred  to 
language  both  in  the  Senate  report  and 
in  the  Hoiise  report,  which  reads,  in  part: 

This  bill  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
or  remove  any  of  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  concerning  judicial  review  of  executive 
or  administrative  action.  Tbe  present  judi- 
cial review  procedures  will  continue  In  force 
before  and  after  tbe  new  tariff  schedules  are 
made  effective. 

Simply  for  the  purpose  of  the  Record, 
since  I  interpose  no  objection  to  the  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Dorfman,  his 
reply  to  me,  and  the  memorandum  of 
objection  from  one  of  my  constituents,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Afkil  6,  1962. 
Honorable  Ben  D.  Dostmaw, 
Ctiatrman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Chairman:  Several  of  my  con- 
stituents have  expressed  their  concern  re- 
garding certain  provisions  of  HJR.  10607,  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962.  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Is 
now  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Their  principal  concern  Is  that  they  be- 
lieve the  present  prcx^dures  providing  for 
Judicial  review  of  classification  and  rates  will 
not  apply  to  the  new  tariff  schedules  and 
merchandise  Imported  after  these  new 
schedules  have  taken  effect.  I  would  be 
grateful  for  your  comments  on  this  matter. 
I  believe  judicial  review  should  be  afforded 
under  the  same  conditions  as  presently 
exists.  Judicial  review  of  administrative  de- 
terminations Is  an  eseentlal  ingredient  of 
American  justice  and  should  be  preserved. 

My  constituents  have  also  noted  tbe  fol- 
lowing sentence  which  appears  on  page  4  of 
tbe  report  of  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance (8.  Rept.  No.  1817) :  "TbeCTily  changes 
which  can  be  made  In  the  tariff  schedules, 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bm,  will  be  those 
which  tbe  Tariff  OonunlsBlon  finds  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  virtue  of  legislation , 
court  decisions,  or  autborltative  administra- 
tive dectslatis.  all  of  wblcb  naoaaaarUy  must 
be  reflected  in  the  new  tariff  schedules." 

They  would  point  out  Uiat  autborltative 
administrative  dedslons  are  blanketed  into 
tbe  new  tariff  adieduleB  as  law  without  a 
final  court  determlnattoa  having  been  made. 
I  would  be  grateful  for  your  oommenta  on 
tbls  point  as  well  as  on  tbe  tbrae-page  brief 
wblcb  tbey  have  sent  me  and  which  I  en- 
close for  your  review. 

With  Undeat  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thokss  H.  Kuchsl, 

VJS.  Senator. 
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OBJBcnoKS  TO  HJt.  10607  as  Pamzb  bt  Hotms 
or  RsrmaaarTATiva 

H.B.  10007  la  an  act  to  amend  tta*  Tartfl 
Act  of  1980  and  certain  raUtad  lawi  to  pro- 
vide for  tbe  reatAtemant  of  the  tariff  claaal- 
ncatlon  provUlona  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  bill  wma  Introduced  In  the  Houae  ot 
RepreeentaUvea  on  or  about  March  8  or  ». 
1903.  It  waa  favorably  reported  by  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Waya  and  kfe«na  (H.  Kept. 
No.  141ft)  on  March  10.  lOOa,  aa  reported  In 
the  CoNoaaaaioNiLi.  Racoao  of  March  12.  1983 
A  reeolutlon  limiting  debate  to  3  hours  and 
the  right  of  amendment  to  members  of  the 
committee  waa  adopted  on  March  13.  1902 
The  bill  was  briefly  debated  and  paaaed  by 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  on  March  14. 
190a.  and  waa  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  March  15.  1962 

H.R.  10007   replacea   HJt.   9188.   which   waa 
Introduced  In   the    let  aeaalon   of   the   87th 
Congress.     No  action  was  taken  on  that  bill 
to    which    objectkjna    were    made    by    both 
Importers  and  domestic  Interests 

H.R.  10007  provides  for  the  adoption  of  the 
revlaed  tariff  schedulea  prepared  by  the  U  S 
Tariff  Oommlaalon  pursuant  to  authorlaa- 
tlon  contained  In  the  Cuatoma  Simplification 
Act  of  1954.  The  purpoeea  of  the  revision 
were,  among  others,  to  rearrange  In  more 
logical  form  and  terminology  the  schedules 
ot  tariff  clasalflcatlona  which  set  out  the 
import  duty  rates  applicable  to  Imported 
merchandise,  and  to  adapt  the  tariff  classi- 
flcatlon  schedules  to  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  1930  In  the  character  and  Im- 
portance of  articles  Imported  into  the  United 
Statea.  The  congreaalonal  directive  to  the 
Tariff  Conunlaalon  called  for  the  revisions 
to  be  made  without  changing  rates  of  duty 
other  than  thoae  Incidental  rate  changes 
deemed  neceaaary  by  the  Commission  in  ac- 
oompllahlng  the  objective  sought. 

In  November  of  1900.  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion transmitted  to  the  Congress  the  results 
of  Ite  study.  In  the  form  of  a  10- volume  re- 
port entitled  "Tariff  Claaalflcatlon  Study — 
Propoaed  Revlaed  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  Statea."  A  supplemental  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Congreaa  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission In  January  of  1902.  Incorporating 
certain  changes  In  Ita  original  proposals 
neceaaary  to  reflect  Inadvertenclea  called  to 
the  Commission's  attention  during  Its  re- 
examination, as  well  aa  certain  changes  made 
because  of  additional  Information  supplied 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  after  publication 
of  Its  Initial  report. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Indicates 
that  the  proposed  schedules  do  involve  some 
rate  changes  (H.  Rept.  No  1415,  p  3i  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  this  would  seem  to  war- 
rant congreaalonal  review  or  consideration, 
there  are  other  aspecta  of  the  bill  which  have 
serious  Implications,  depriving  Importers  of 
the  right  to  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
decisions  as  to  the  rate  and  an\ount  of  cus- 
toms duty  payable  on  Imported  merchandise 

It  la  noted  that  the  Houae  Report  No 
1415  states  (at  p.  5)  : 

"This  bill  doea  not  In  any  way  detract 
from  or  remove  any  of  the  ezlatlng  provisions 
of  law  concerning  Judicial  review  of  execu- 
tive or  administrative  action.  The  present 
J\idlclal  review  procedxiree  will  continue  In 
force  before  and  after  the  new  tariff  sched- 
ulea are  made  effective." 

However,  the  aavlng  clauae  of  title  U  at 
H.R.  10007  aat  out  In  aaotlon  aoa(a)  thereof 
doaa  not  appear  to  have  the  effaot  statad 
above,  since  It  doaa  not  appear  to  preaerre 
Bueh  righta  with  raapaet  to  nMrohandlM 
ant«'ad  (imported)  aftor  the  effaottve  date 
of  the  tariff  sohedulaa. 
SMtlon  90fl(a)  of  MJI.  10M7  pfovldM 

Mc  900.  (•)  Thl«  iU«  gtell  not  diraat  the 
o<nirt«  ot  ttMlr  jurtidi«t4oB  over  a  proteot 
OM  un4«r  Motion  Ci4  of  tlM  Tariff  Kex  of 


1930.  as  amendfd  (19  USC  1514).  or  by  an 
American  manufacturer,  producer,  or  whole- 
saler under  sec:lon  510(b)  ot  stKh  Act  (19 
UBC.  1510(b)  )  against  a  liquidation  cover- 
ing articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Tariff  Schedulee  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

Section  514  cf  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  pro- 
vides for  the  nung  of  protests  against  deci- 
sions of  customs  administrative  officers  fixing 
rates  ai  duty  applicable  to  Imported  mer- 
chandise Thousands  of  such  protests  are 
filed  annually  by  persons  engaged  in  Im- 
portlnif.  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States 

While  section  202(a)  of  HR  10007 
specifically  preserves  the  right  to  judicial 
review  a»  to  merchandise  entered  (Imported) 
before  the  e.'Tectlve  date  of  the  turlff 
schedules  propoaed  by  the  Tariff  Commls- 
.^lon.  no  such  jTovlslon  is  made  with  respect 
to  Judicial  re^  lew  of  assessments  on  mer- 
chandise Impoited  after  the  adoption  of  such 
revised  tariff  schedules 

The  bin  accordingly  warrants  further  study 
tu  Insure  that  it  doea  not  deprive  a  sub- 
stantial segnM  It  of  our  cltlaens  of  the  right 
to  Judicial  review  of  administrative  declsluiia 
as  to  the  rate  ind  amount  of  custonvs  dunes 
chargeable  oit  Imported  merchandise,  a 
fundamental  p  rlnciple  of  our  American  wnv 
of  life 

It  Is  suggested  that  language  such  a«  wax 
used  by  Congi-ees  In  the  Tariff  A>-t  or  1930 
In  the  saving  clause  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate 

"Nothing  h'*reln  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  or  rest,  let  the  Jurisdiction  »(  the 
United  Slates  Customs  Court  or  the  United 
States  C  >urt  >f  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  " 


Amu  9  190'.; 
The  Honorable  Thomas  H   Kochcl 
US  Senate 

Dkas  Senat(>b  Ki;cHCL  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  6.  1962.  regarding  concern  expressed 
by  several  of  y  )ur  constituents  In  ct^nnection 
with  H  R.  100C7,  the  Tariff  Classlflcatlon  Act 
of  1902.  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Is  now  pending  on  the  .s«-n- 
ate  Calendar 

As  you  state  their  principal  concern  In  the 
belief  that  the  present  procedures  providing 
for  Judicial  review  of  classlflcatlon  and  rates 
will  not  apply  to  the  new  tariff  schedules  and 
to  merchandise  Imported  after  the  new 
schedules  havir  taken  effect  I  wish  to  allay 
the  fears  of  ycur  constituents  on  this  ix-lnt 
Report  No  1317  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  Report  No  1415  of  the  House 
Ways  and  M«-ans  Committee  both  clearly 
state  (  p  5)  thiit — 

This  bin  dies  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
or  remove  any  of  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  concerning  Judicial  review  of  executive 
or  administrative  action  The  present  Judi- 
cial review  procedures  will  continue  In  force 
before  and  after  the  new  tariff  schedules  are 
made  effective  " 

Section  101(a)  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
substitution  of  the  new  tariff  schedules  for 
the  existing  schedules  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amer.ded  Thus,  bting  bodily  In- 
corporated into  the  existing  Tariff  Act.  the 
administrative  and  special  provisions  of  such 
act.  Including  sections  514.  515  516.  and 
other  provisions  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  customs  courta  to  review  administra- 
tive determinations  of  customs  ofllcera.  will 
perforce  continue  unabated  with  reepect  to 
laauea  arising  after  The  new  schedulee  have 
taken  effect  No  saving  provision  la  needed 
for  the  resaoD  that  oo  provlalon  in  the  bill 
tpeolfloally  or  Impltadly  dlvaata  the  court  of 
any  of  ita  eilatlo«  jurladl«tlon. 

In  afltuality  the  Juriadlotlon  of  the  court 
la  *tt«n4«d  rather  than  ourtailad  Aa  lUted 
In  Ropert  Mo  1117  of  tb«  •onate  nnanoe 
OommlttM  (p  ff),  Motion  SMitoi  of  the  btM 


preveuU  d<xneatlc  manufacturers'  protaata 
which  may  be  pending  before  tha  eourta 
under  section  516(b).  Tariff  Act  of  IMO.  from 
becoming  moot  at  the  time  the  tariff  aotaad- 
ulea  go  Into  effect 

Your  constltuenU  also  expreaa  eonoam 
about  the  fact  that  the  new  achedulaa  in- 
clude some  Incidental  changaa  in  rataa  of 
duty  Thu  fact  they  suggeet  would  aaem  to 
warrant  a  congressional  review  or  conaldara- 
tlon  of  the  schedulee  On  this  point,  I  wlah 
to  point  out  that  this  feature  of  the  now 
schedules  was  thoroughly  dlecuaeed  and  con- 
sidered by  the  ConmUttee  on  Waya  and 
Means  In  executive  seaalons  held  at  the  and 
of  the  1st  seaalon  and  at  the  beglnnlnf  of 
the  Jd  seaalon  of  the  87th  0(.iinraM. 
That  committee  Issued  a  preea  releaae  on 
August  15.  1961.  to  all  InUrested  partlea  In- 
viting their  commenU  on  the  propoaed  re- 
vised schedulea  and  on  the  bill  Introduced 
providing  for  their  Implementation.  Very 
few  objections  were  received,  and  all  thoae 
which  were  received  were  the  subject  of  |ral»- 
lic  hearings  by  the  Tariff  Commtaaloo  !n 
November  1961  The  reeulU  of  this  furthar 
review  were  reported  to  the  Preeldent  and 
the  Congress  In  January  1962  In  the  Flrat 
Su))plement«l  Report  to  the  Tariff  Claaatflea- 
ti  'n  Study 

1  he  enclosure  of  your  letter  Is  herewith 
ret  limed 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bkm  DoarMAN.  CHoirmmn. 

Mr  SMATHERS  MAdam  Preaklent. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OKPICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KERR  Madam  President.  I  Mk 
unaiuinous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KERR.  Madam  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  1281. 
the  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Mr   KERR      Is  that  H.R.  lOMT? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Ls  correct. 

Mr  KEIRR.  Madam,  President.  H.R. 
10607  Li  designated  the  Tariff  Cla««lflc»- 
tiun  Act  of  1962. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  ld30  is  now  about 
32  years  old  Since  It  was  adopted. 
numerous  trade  agreements  have  been 
entered  Into  and  literally  hundreds  of 
new  Items  have  come  into  being  and 
have  found  their  way  Into  the  channels 
of  commerce. 

When  a  new  item  is  imported,  the 
Treasury  Department  uses  various  loffl- 
cal  and  legal  methods  of  ascertaining 
what  Is  the  duty,  and  as  the  number  of 
the.se  Items  Increases  the  workload  be- 
comes greater:  the  free  flow  of  trade  1b 
impeded  and  both  Importers  and  do- 
mestic producers  have  problems  aeoer- 
taining  what  rate  of  duty  would  be  as- 
sessed on  an  item  when  imported. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Congreaa  took 
cognizance  of  this  growing  problem  and 
asked  the  Tariff  Commission  to  prepare 
a  revision  of  our  import  claaalfloatlon 
system,  to  modernise  It,  to  straamlliM  It. 
and  to  simplify  it  whereirer  pf  tJod. 
The  suggoatlon  was  made  that,  to  th» 
extent  feasible,  ratea  ot  dutf  bt  Itft  ua- 
ohanged.  although  It  waa  fMOfnlMd  thai 
In  any  conaolldatkm  proMM  MMM  iB- 
oidental  rate  ohangaa  w(Mild  b«  rtqtiirtd. 
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The  Tariff  Commission  has  done  an 
unprecedented  Job.  Many,  many  hear- 
ings were  held;  and  the  conferenoea 
with  Importers,  domestic  producers,  and 
other  Interested  parties  ran  Into  the 
hundi-eds.  Now  we  have  the  priHx>sed 
revised  tariff  schedules  submitted  by 
the  Commission  which,  with  full  ex- 
planatory notes  and  background  mate- 
rial, fill  11  large  volumes,  which  I  have 
on  the  desk  before  me,  including  a  sup- 
plemental reix)rt  of  ov>3T  1.100  pages. 

Out  of  the  many  p]t>blen:u  that  have 
been  taken  up  and  the  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals, companies,  and  associations  that 
have  been  Involved,  only  a  very  small 
number  have  raised  questions  that  seem 
at  this  point  to  defy  compromise  or 
solution  to  the  full  Eatisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  Even  so,  this  Ls  an  amazing 
record,  and  the  Finance  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  be  passed,  so  that 
the  long  process  of  airanging  to  put  It 
into  full  force  and  effect  may  be  started 
by  the  Treasury,  State,  and  Commerce 
ciepartments  as  well  as  the  other  agen- 
cies which  are  awaitlrg  the  opportunity 
to  make  effective  this  much-needed 
modernization  of  our  Import  classifica- 
tion system. 

I  want  to  say  Just  a  word  about  these 
few  remaining  problems  which  we  be- 
heve  can  be  satisf  actoiily  resolved  under 
procedures  established  In  the  bill.  Fur- 
ther consideration  of  these  Items  Is  tak- 
ing  place,  and  It  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole  for  the  Impleirienting  legislation 
to  be  enacted  without  delay  so  that  the 
President  and  the  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  can  begin  the  tedious 
process  of  putting  thisse  revised  sched- 
ules into  operation. 

I  want  also  to  makn  It  clear  that  the 
bill  provides  for  further  consultation  and 
consideration  of  a  f<!W  matters  about 
which  questions  still  exist.  Best  esti- 
mates are  that  implementation  will  take 
12  to  18  months — in  ether  words,  it  will 
be  that  long  before  the  new  classifica- 
tions are  actually  put  Into  practice.  At 
&ny  time  during  this  period  corrections, 
alterations,  compromises,  or  other 
changes  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  and  thet*  will  be  included 
in  a  supplemental  retort  which  the  bill 
requires  to  be  submittiKl  to  the  Congress. 

In  plain  language,  this  means  that 
thoee  few  who  may  yrt  feel  that  the 
present  Tariff  Commifilon  recommenda- 
tions are  not  entirely  equitable  are  not 
at  this  time  being  foreclosed,  but  their 
problems  may  be  reveiwed  and  further 
adjustments  made  before  the  new  classi- 
flrations  actually  begin  to  regulate  Im- 
ports. On  this  basis,  the  committee  has 
the  strong  hope  tha:  the  bill  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Senat<e  without  amend- 
ments to  these  classifications  so  that  this 
long-needed  legislation  can  be  adopted 
without  further  delay. 

I  have  assurance  that  further  con- 
sideration can  be  given  to  pending  com- 
plalnta.  In  aeveral  Oaaea  the  Tariff 
Commlaalon  haa  already  promlaed  fur- 
ther full-acale  hearlngi  and  eonaldera- 
tlon, 

Wa  have  had  a  cuaatlon  about  tha 
poaalbla  afTaet  of  thli  bill  on  the  rlghU 
of  lmport«n  and  dooiaatlo  manufao- 
turtra   to  obtain  full  jttdiolal   rtvlcw, 


This  doubt  has  possibly  been  raised  be- 
cauae  of  the  provlsians  of  section  202  of 
the  bin,  the  so-called  "saving  clause." 
This  section  saves  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  over  protests  filed  by  Importers 
or  domestic  producers  under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  before  the  new  classifica- 
tions replace  the  ones  in  effect  when  the 
protests  were  made.  The  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee  establish  the 
fact  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would 
not  Impair  or  affect  existing  judicial  re- 
view. I  call  attention  to  page  5  and  to 
page  9  of  the  Finance  Committee  report 
where  it  is  made  clear  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  will  affect  in  any  way  the  exist- 
ing full  and  complete  review  in  the 
courts.  The  full  review  will  continue 
In  force  with  respect  to  all  importations 
under  present  law  as  well  as  those  under 
the  new  tariff  schedules. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  this  painstaking 
and  thorough  job.  The  Commissioners, 
the  staff,  and  the  various  agencies  which 
have  given  help  when  needed  should 
have  the  appreciation  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  businessmen  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Russell  Shewmaker.  assistant  legal 
counsel  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  has 
spearheaded  the  project  and  to  my 
knowledge  has  been  most  patient  and 
has  worked  untiringly  many  extra  hours 
because  of  the  urgency  of  this  project. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  bill;  and  in  connection  therewith 
I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk,  which  is  In  the  nature  of  a 
technical  amendment,  and  ask  to  have 
It  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativk  Clekk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  lines  12  through  19  on 
page  4. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  after  long  and  care- 
ful study,  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
package  before  me  containing  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  our  tariff 
classifications.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amended  that  package  by  in- 
serting a  paragraph  providing  that  in 
certain  cases,  when  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sioners were  equally  divided  in  a  matter, 
the  Commission  should  make  changes  to 
insure  that  the  existing  law  would  apply 
to  the  articles  in  question. 

This  soimds  innocuous,  and  it  has  been 
called  a  technical  amendment.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  bill  had  been  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee  that  it  was 
learned  the  amendment  which  had  been 
adopted  would  cover  only  one  case  and 
that  that  case  had  already  been  worked 
out  by  the  Commission  In  a  compromise 
effected  by  the  Commission.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  by  adopting  the 
amendment,  actually  killed  the  com- 
promlae  and  therefore  altered  the  pro- 
poaal  bjr  the  Tariff  Commlaalon. 

The  amendment  would  put  Into  effect 
what  the  Commlaalon  Iteelf  had  done, 
and  with  reference  to  which,  on  review, 
the  Oommlaalon  waa  divided  three  to 
three  In  paaalng  on  a  chance  of  the  pre- 
vlouf  action  by  the  Commlaalon, 


Under  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, because  of  what  had  been  regarded 
as  a  technical  amendment,  that  three- 
to-ttiree  division  of  the  Commission 
would  kUl  the  action  previously  taken  by 
the  Commission. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered,  which  apjdies  to  only  one 
item,  would  be  to  restore  the  effective- 
ness of  the  action  of  the  Commission, 
without  permitting  it  to  be  nullified  by 
the  three-to-three  decision  on  action  of 
the  Commission  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  spoke  of 
one  item.  Would  the  Senator  give  us 
a  statement  as  to  what  is  that  item? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  shall  do  that 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Very  welL 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  stated  before,  if  we 
should  not  adopt  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  to  strike  the  language,  the  law 
would  be  certain,  by  reason  of  the  tech- 
nical amendment  added  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  supple- 
mental studies  by  the  Tarff  Commission 
which  I  have  just  explained  would  not 
apply,  and  it  would  be  too  late  to  correct 
what  I  think  would  be  an  injustice  to  a 
new  and  budding  domestic  industry. 

I  believe  that  what  I  am  about  to  say 
relates  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Our  watchmaking  industry  has  been 
diligently  working  out  plans  for  a  new 
type  of  watch,  called  the  electronic 
watch.  I  do  not  know  Just  how  it  will 
operate,  but  I  do  know  that  much  re- 
search has  been  done  and  much  money 
spent  to  perfect  this  new  timepiece. 
Just  where  in  our  tariff  classification 
this  item  should  be  placed  was  the  cause 
of  the  one  and  only  division  among 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

A  compromise  was  arrived  at  with  re- 
spect to  the  electronic  watch  and  that 
compromise  would  be  made  effective  by 
the  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 
Therefore  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  item  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  was  not  the  item  in  which  we 
were  interested.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
the  amendment  to  be  ao^ed  upon  at  this 
time,  that  is  agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  colleague  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  I  are  interested  in  an  item 
technically  described  aa  face-finished 
hardboard.  Ita  more  normal  deacrlption 
is  tempered  and  painted  hardboard.  I 
believe  we  have  aatiifled  ouradvea  with 
reapect  to  that  aubject  through  dlacua- 
alon  with  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  However.  X  8hotUd  like  to  place  in 
the  RccoM  the  neoeaeary  anawtrg  to  the 
queaUona  aaked  by  mjr  c<dltafU8  aad  my- 
aelf.  In  order  to  aave  time,  nor  colleague 
haa  kindly  coneented  to  let  me  aek  the 
Queationa, 
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The  main  problem  we  raised  was  that 
a  compromise  rate  of  duty  which  would 
apply  to  both  faoe-flnlabed  and  non- 
f ace-flnlahed  hardboard  would,  for  prac- 
tical puipoaea.  brine  about  an  Increase  In 
the  ad  Taliwon  duty  on  faoe-flnlstaed  or 
oil-treated  hardboard  of  a  certain  type. 
Hence  those  wtw  onploy  that  kind  cMf 
material  felt  they  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  U.  1M3,  we 
were  informed  by  the  Chatman  of  the 
Tarlir  Commission  that,  m  Tlew  of  the 
way  in  which  the  bill  would  operate — 
it  Is  prospective  in  its  operation — there 
would  be.  first,  consideration  of  any 
problems  such  as  the  one  raised  with 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  again  may 
make  reports;  and  the  final  schedules 
would  not  be  published  by  the  President 
imtil  there  had  been  an  opportunity  to 
consider  questions  of  the  kind  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  KsATurcl  and  I  have 
raised.  We  have  also  been  assured  by 
the  Commissioner  in  the  letter  as  fol- 
lows: 

Th*  OocniniHion  la  most  anxioua  that  the 
proposed  tarur  achsdulM  carry  out  the  pur- 
poMS  of  the  tartir  olaaalfleatlon  ntudy  with- 
out advanely  affectlnc  any  of  th«  IntcrMted 
partlw.  whether  they  be  domeeUc  producers 
or  Importers.  In  the  Interest  of  assuring 
the  accomplishment  of  this  result  for  the 
proposals  with  respect  to  face-ttnlshed  hard- 
board.  the  Commission  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
view such  proposals  under  the  procedure  set 
forth  In  section  101(b)  (4),  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  steps  wUl  be  taken  to  effect 
such  a  review  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
enactment  of  HJl.  10607. 


Committee  are  committed:  and  the  bill 
provides  that  an  additional  repMt  shall 
be  made  to  the  Confess. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byko]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  E^K]  for  their  typical  graclousness 
and  ccHxslderatlon.  It  was  upon  that 
ground  and  those  assurances  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  KsattncI  and  I  were 
satisfied  to  go  along  with  the  bill  today. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFYICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iHR  10607'  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pass^ 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Cleric  proct-eded  to  call  llio 
roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KERR.  With  reference  to  the 
Item  which  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
the  committee  went  to  the  extent  of  ask- 
ing the  Tariff  Commission  for  such  as- 
surance with  reference  to  further  con- 
sideration of  the  particular  Item  as  the 
Commission  gave  to  the  Senator  in  the 
letter  from  which  he  has  Just  read. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator.  We  have  been  advised  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  that — 

The  Ontnmlssloner  proposes  to  bold  a  full 
scale  review  of  the  hardboard  situation,  in- 
cluding hearings  at  which  all  Interested 
parties  wlU  be  heard:  and  that  followtng 
theee  further  studies,  the  Conunisslon  will 
Issue  a  supplemental  r^K>rt.  and  the  Con- 
gress will  then  have  an  opportunity  again  to 
take  up  any  dllTerences  that  remain. 

The  two  questions  that  I  wished  to  ask 
the  Senator  are  as  follows: 

First.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied  that  the 
method  of  procedure  described  is  entire- 
ly within  the  compass  of  the  bill  as  the 
Senate  is  expected  tc  pass  it  today? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes,  That  is  the  situa- 
tion, not  only  t>ecause  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  particular  kind  of  hardboard 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  but 
also  because  of  a  similar  situaUon  exist- 
ing with  respect  to  a  limited  number  of 
other  products. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  second  question  is 
as  follows:  The  Senator  has  stated  that 
the  committee  Is  prepared  to  undertake 
the  necessary  action  based  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  Tariff  Commission,  should 
It  have  any  different  view  after  the  pro- 
posed hearing. 

Mr.  KERR.  Both  the  Ways  and 
Means    Conunlttee    and     the    Finance 
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AMERICAN  MI.SSIONARIES  IN 
AFRICA 
Mr  PEIJ..  Madam  President,  I 
at  this  time  to  pay  a  public  tribute  to  the 
debt  that  is  owed  by  the  Western  World 
to  our  Christian  missionaries  and  the 
education  they  have  offered  in  Africa 
and  to  say,  "God  bless  our  missionaries  " 
Until  I  had  made  a  recent  trip  to  Tan- 
ganyika. I  had  always  given  a  very  long 
look  at  the  activitite  of  missionaries 
since  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  often  disliked  by  the  people 
of  the  emerKing  nations  and  regarded 
by  them  with  great  suspicion. 

However,  my  trip  to  Africa  deeply  im- 
pressed me  with  the  great  educational 
and  medical  contribution  made  by  mis- 
sionaries there  In  Tanganyika  alone, 
I  found  that  there  were  400  American 
Christian  missionaries,  or  20  times 
the  number  of  American  Government 
personnel  in  that  country.  In  fact  in 
tropical  Africa  as  a  whole,  there  are 
close  to  10.000  American  missionaries 
This  is  a  number  more  than  a  thousand 
percent  higher  than  the  778  American 
Government  personnel  there 

Or.  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  and 
an  even  more  impressive  figure,  is  the 
realization  that  there  are  23.000  mis- 
sionaries of  all  natlonallUes.  Includ- 
ing Americans,  in  tropical  Africa,  ap- 
proximately 6.440  Catholic  and  15.970 
Protestant. 

These  dedicated  men  and  women  may 
handle  very  high  caliber  education  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Angelican  St  Andrew's 
School  outside  Dar-es-Salaam.  Tangan- 
yika, where  the  graduates  are  able  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  young- 
sters flnishlni?  the  best  English  schools 
at  home  Or,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  missionary  .schools   the  edu- 


cation may  be  more  simple  and  elemen- 
tary, giving  the  students  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing.  But,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  particular  level 
of  missionary  education  in  Africa,  with- 
out It  that  continent  would  be  under- 
golfig  far  greater  turmoil  and  internal 
strife  than  is  now  the  case. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  interesting  to 
notice  that  16  heads  of  state  and  prime 
ministers  of  the  newly  emergent  nations 
of  tropical  Africa  received  their  educa- 
tion In  full  or  In  pari  in  missionary 
schools.  In  fact,  with  only  a  single  ex- 
ception, every  head  of  state  or  prime 
minister  In  tropical  Africa  who  Is  not  a 
Moslem  was  educated  to  some  degree  in 
a  Christian  missionary  school. 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  startling  fact  and  is 
highlighted  by  a  report  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Education    of    Hsaos    or    Stats    *!«•    Pbims 
MiNisTcsH  IN  TaoPiCAL  ArsiCAN  Cotnnmiss 

C&merixm  President  Amadou  Ahldjo. 
Moslem   and   aecular   schooling 

Central  African  Republic  Preatdeat  David 
Dacko.  Catholic  mission  school  In  OOQgo. 

Chad  President  Pranools  Tombalbaye. 
born  to  Protestant  parents  In  Moalem  area 
Borne  Protestant  scbixMlng  assumed. 

Congo  Republic  ( BracaavlUe ) :  Pieeldent 
Abbe  Pulberi  Youluu.  ordained  and  de- 
fr'K-lied  Roman  Catholfc  prleet 

Republic  of  the  Congo  (I>opoldTllle)  : 
President  Joseph  Kaaavubu.  CathoUc  mleslon 
education  to  seminary  Premier  Cyrllle 
Adoula,  Catholic  mission  educated. 

Ethiopia  Kmperor  Halle  Selassie,  educafd 
by  private  European  tutors,  and  In  OathoUc 
mission  school  Titular  bead  of  the  Ethi- 
opian C<^>ptlc  Church 

Dahomey:  President  Hubert  Maga.  Cath- 
olic mission  education 

CiAbon  President  I^eon  If 'ba  Catholic  mis- 
sion education 

Cftiana  President  Kwame  Nknunah.  Cath- 
olic mission  education 

Ouinea  Premier  Sekou  Toure,  Koranic 
and  secular  education. 

Ivory  Coast:  President  P^lti  Houphottet- 
Boigny.  presumably  elementary  Catholic  mla- 
aton  education  followed  by  extensive  secular 
education  In  Prance 

Liberia  President  William  V  8.  Hubmaa. 
P.'otestant   (liethodUt)    education. 

Malagasy  (Madagaa<na/)  :  President  PhUl- 
bert  Tslranana.  possible  elementary  CHtlwItc 
education  followed  by  secular  schooling. 

Mall:  Prealdent  Mobldo  Kelu.  sectilar  and 
probably  Koranic  schools 

Mauritania  Premier  Moktar  OuM  Dad- 
dah.  Koranic  and  secular  schools 

Niger  President  Hamanl  Dlorl.  Koranic 
and  secular  schools 

Nigeria  Oovernor  General  Dr.  Nnamdl 
Aaiklwe.  Protestant  mission  schools.  Prime 
Minuter  Alhajl  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa. 
Koranic  and  secular  achooUng. 

Senegal:  President  Leopold  Senghor.  Cath- 
olic mission  and  secular  schooling. 

Sierrs  Leone  Sir  Milton  Margal  (Preel- 
dent),  ProteeUnt  mission  schooling 

Somalta  President  Adan  Abdulla  Oeman. 
Koranic  and  secular  schooling.  Premier 
Abdlrashld  All  Siiarmarkay.  Koranle  and 
secular  schooling 

Tanganyika  Prime  Minister  Rashldl  Ka- 
Wftwa,  apparently  Koranic  and  then  secular 
schooling  (Julius  Ityerere  who  reelgnad  In 
early  1»«3  waji  educated  In  Catholic  mlsalon 
schr«ola  Nyerere  remains  Uis 
lltlcal   r.gure  In  Tanganyika  ) 
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Togo:  President  Sylvanue  Olympio.  Cath- 
olic mission  school. 

Upper  Volta:  President  Maurice  Yameogo, 
Catholic  mission  schooling. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  in  fact, 
of  the  27  men  listed  In  this  report  dealing 
with  the  heads  of  state  and  prime  min- 
isters for  23  countries,  17  received  Chris- 
tian missionary  education  at  one  stage  of 
their  career.  Of  the  23  heads  of  state 
alone,  16  received  Christian  missionary 
training.  The  remaining  men,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  are  in  all  cases  Moslems.  Put  the 
other  way,  every  single  man  listed  in  the 
repori  other  than  the  Moslems  was  edu- 
*cated  to  some  degree  in  Christian  mis- 
sionary schools. 

Among  the  total  educated  In  mission 
schools.  14  attended  Catholic  mission 
schools,  and  4  Protestant  mission  schools. 
Among  the  heads  of  state  alone,  12  re- 
ceived Catholic  schooling  and  4  Prot- 
estant. 

Moreover,  in  those  countries  not  yet 
independent,  we  find  the  leaders  equally 
owe  their  education  to  missionaries  as  is 
shown  by  the  attached  list,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EoucATioNai.     Backcbound    or    Lxaokks     im 
EMEaciNC    KnucKtt   Statu 

Angola:  Holden  Roberto,  chairman  of  the 
rebel  UPA.  was  educated  in  Protestant  mis- 
sion schools  Mario  de  Andrade.  president 
of  the  rival  MPLA.  educated  In  Catholic  mis- 
sion schools. 

Kenya:  Jomo  Kenyatta,  probably  the  Presi- 
dent of  Independent  Kenya,  was  educated 
In  Proteetant  (Church  of  Scotland)  echocls. 
Tom  MlMya  was  educated  In  Catholic  mis- 
sion schools. 

Nyaasaland:  Dr.  Hastings  Banda.  president 
of  the  Malawi  Congress  Party  and  the  lead- 
ing African  figures,  was  educated  In  Protes- 
tant mission  schools. 

North  Rhodesia.  Kenneth  Kaunda,  preal- 
dent of  the  United  NaUonal  Independence 
Party,  and  apparenUy  the  strongest  African 
figure,  was  educated  In  Protestant  (Church 
of  Scotland)   schools. 

South  Rhodesia:  Joshua  Nkomo,  presi- 
dent general  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party  and  In  a  sense  the  "elder"  African  poli- 
tician, received  a  secular  education. 

Uganda:  Benedlcto  Klwanulca,  chief  min- 
ister of  provisional  government  to  receive 
Internal  autonomy  In  March  1962.  Educated 
In  Catholic  missions  through  secondary  level. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  among 
the  eight  men  in  six  territories  included 
in  the  table  of  emerging  African  States 
seven  were  educated  in  Christian  mis- 
sionary schools.  Three  of  these  attended 
Catholic  schools  and  four  attended  Prot- 
estant schools.  The  remaining  individ- 
ual. Mr.  Nkomo  of  South  Rhodesia,  was 
educated  in  South  Africa  where  secular 
schools  have  been  more  widely  estab- 
lished. 

Putting  the  tables  together,  a  total  of 
35  men  are  included.  Of  these  35,  Chris- 
tian missionaries  educated  25;  Catholic 
missionaries  educated  17;  and  Protestant 
missionaries  educated  8. 

It  Lb  obvious.  Madam  President,  that 
we  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  missionaries. 
These  figures  to  my  mind  are  highly  sig- 
nificant and  they  mean  that,  without 
our  missionaries,  the  nations  of  Africa 
would    have    been    much    more    poorly 


equipped  to  join  the  family  of  nations 
and  conditions  would  be  far  less  stable  in 
Africa  than  they  are. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1233,  H.R. 
1361. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


FARMERS    HOME   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration — 
originally  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration— was  established  in  the  thirties 
to  help  farm  families  buried  under  the 
distresses  of  the  great  depression  again 
find  a  place  in  the  sun. 

It  looked  upon  the  people  it  served  as 
living,  breathing,  thinking,  working 
contributors  to  the  general  welfare — not 
as  bsrproducts  of  a  crop  surplus. 

Its  basic  tools  were  concern,  credit, 
and  a  system  of  supervision  that  re- 
spected personal  dignity.  The  results 
of  its  efforts  are  reflected,  even  now,  in 
thousands  of  farm  families  who  recog- 
nize they  could  not  have  survived  on  the 
land  without  the  cooperation  of  this 
agency  of  Government. 

Nearly  three  decades  have  passed  since 
the  depression  put  its  greatest  weight 
upon  our  society.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
comparative  general  prosperity,  a  fi- 
nancial blight  afflicts  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector — due  largely  to  our  fail- 
ure to  equitably  manage  the  Nation's 
food  abundance  and  failure  to  keep  the 
social  and  economic  advances  in  step 
with  rapid  technological  progress. 

Unfortunately,  for  8  long  years  the 
tools  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, largely  because  of  misuse  and  mis- 
direction, were  allowed  to  rust.  There 
was  a  day,  during  those  8  years,  when 
a  statement  of  official  satisfaction  came 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
accompanjTing  statistics  showing  the 
disi^pearance  of  a  million  and  a  half 
farms.  This  disappearance  was  de- 
scribed as  good  becaiuse  it  brought  physi- 
cal resources  into  balance.  There  was 
no  mention  of  human  resources.  It  is 
that  phase  we  must  consider  now. 

It  would  be  indeed  tragic  if  we  put 
oureelves  into  the  position  many  other 
nations  find  themselves  in — where  a  re- 
distribution of  the  rewards  of  production 
must  have  its  start  in  a  redistribution  of 
the  land  itself. 

So  I  am  proposing  that  we  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  make  it  a  well-financed 
tool  for  the  fight  on  human  misery  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  family  farms 
that  make  maximum  contributions  to 
the  physical,  social,  economic  and  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  whole  of  the  society. 


During  tiie  past  year  this  Agency  has 
begun  to  come  back  into  its  own. 

In  connection  with  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  I  requested 
that  at  least  $100  million  in  additional 
funds  be  made  available.  That  request 
was  made  by  letter  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  appropriated  $50  million  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill.  I 
am  hopeful  that  in  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  that  sum  of  money  will 
be  maintained.  These  are  not  appro- 
priations which  are  expended.  These 
are  amounts  of  money  that  are  made 
available  by  loans,  with  interest,  and 
upon  which  the  Government  earns  a 
profit  and  a  fair  return. 

Armed  with  new  authorities,  some  ad- 
ditional funds  and  a  leadership  that  is 
bound  and  determined  to  serve  those 
who  are  most  in  need — the  agency  is 
beginning  to  make  its  mark. 

And  the  people  it  serves  are  once  more 
gaining  spirit  for  the  struggle  at  hand 
and  hoE>e  for  a  brighter  future. 

The  response  from  the  people  has 
been  overwhelming. 

Even  though  the  new  authorities 
given  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion by  the  87th  Congras  were  only 
pl£u:ed  in  effect  a  few  months  ago — mid- 
October  to  be  exact — the  iu>pllcations  for 
services  are  running  about  70  percent 
ahead  of  last  year.  And  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  There  are  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  not  aware  that  this 
service  exists.  There  are  even  larger 
numbers  who  were  pushed  aside  by  the 
administration  in  power  for  so  many 
years  in  the  past  that  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Government — their  Gov- 
ernment— is  against  them. 

Congress  showed  commendable  fore- 
sight in  rearming  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  last  year  with  modem, 
up-to-date  authorities.  Practically  all 
of  the  strings  that  had  been  hampering 
its  actions  have  been  cut.  The  agency 
can  now  serve  the  full  range  of  family 
farmers  instead  of  a  narrow  band  of  this 
group  of  farm  people  so  essential  to  our 
natlonal  welfare.  But  imfortunately 
the  funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration are  still  too  limited. 

What  are  the  problons,  the  needs  our 
people  are  bringing  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  1962  that  require  ad- 
ditional fimds? 

Many  have  bought  farms  on  ccmtracts 
with  terms  and  conditions  they  cannot 
meet  because  of  an  economic  situation 
not  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase. Others  have  been  caught  in  the 
cost-price  squeeze  and  have  accimiulated 
operating  debts  that  are  fwcing  them  to 
the  wall. 

Others  need  additional  acreage  to 
make  their  farms  go,  or  need  land  or 
building  improvements  to  achieve  max- 
imum efiBciency. 

Still  others — and  these  are  of  major 
importance  to  all  of  us — are  young  farm- 
ers who  have  an  t^portimity  to  buy  a 
family  farm  to  take  over  the  operations 
of  a  retiring  farmer  but  lack  the  equity 
required  for  a  conventional  loan. 

For  famines  with  these  problems,  I 
propose    that    Congress    authorize   the 
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Parmers  Home  Administration  to  lend 
$200  million  during  Oscal  19«3. 

There  are  other  farm  families  who 
need  financial  help  in  the  derelopment 
of  water  resources.  These  include  irrl- 
KaUon  facilities  that  will  eliminate  major 
growing  season  risks  and  farmstead 
water  supplies  for  livesuxlc  production 
and  home  sanitation. 

Some  water  resources  can  be  de- 
veloped on  an  Indiridual  basis:  others 
require  cooperative  action  by  farmers 
and  rural  residents  in  a  neighborhood. 
For  this  assistance,  I  propose  that  the 
agency  be  authorized  to  lend  $100  mil- 
lion during  the  coming  year. 

In  the  third — and  probably  the  larg- 
est— category  of  farmers  who  must  turn 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administratioa 
for  credit  they  caiuiot  obtain  from  other 
sources,  are  those  who  would  achieve 
flnandaJ  stability  through  the  purchase 
of  additional  livestock  or  by  replacing 
wcMTiout  machines  or  spreading  ferti- 
liser or  by  acquiring  other  essentials 
for  modem  farming  operations  For 
these  farm -operating  loans  I  propose 
that  Congress  authorize  $500  million. 

With  almost  3  months  remaining  in 
this  fiscal  year,  FHA  operating  loan 
funds  are  nearly  gone.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  reporting  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
as  I  said  before,  included  a  $50  million 
appropriation  for  FHA  operating  loans 
to  meet  the  critical  credit  needs  of  farm 
families  during  the  next  few  months.  I 
am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  conferees 
will  leave  this  item  in  the  bill. 

In  total,  this  is  three  times  as  much 
as  was  available  to  the  agency  during 
the  current  year.  But  it  still  represents 
but  a  small  part  of  the  credit  that  will 
be  used  by  farmers;  and  It  demonstrates 
that  we  have  lifted  our  eyes  from  the 
prround  and  are  facing  up  to  a  significant 
phase  of  the  total  farm  problem. 

Along  with  increased  funds.  Congress 
should  expand  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's manpower.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  reason  lies  in 
the  function  the  agency  performs.  Be- 
cause It  Is  primarily  concerned  with  peo- 
ple the  credit  function  is  secondary  to 
its  main  activity,  which  is  advising  and 
counseling  the  farm  families  it  serves  in 
an  the  matters  that  aCTect  their  eco- 
nomic well-being.  This  supervision,  thLs 
guidance,  this  personalised  service  en- 
compass all  the  families'  major  economic 
problems. 

The  field  service  officers  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  help  with  farm 
management  and  with  money  manage- 
ment: they  advise  as  to  debt  problems, 
give  help  with  medical  care,  work  with 
the  families  on  education,  marketing, 
community  participation,  and  all  the 
allied  matters  that  go  with  rural  farm 
Ufe. 

They  bring  to  these  discussions  the 
specialised  knowledge  and  experience  of 
2S  rears  of  working  with  families  who 
have  had.  for  ooe  reason  or  another. 
prolklems  of  such  a  magnitude  that  the 
ordinary  avenues  for  overcoming  these 
problems  are  dosed  to  them. 

As  a  result,  the  advice  and  guidance 
given  is  as  important  as  the  loan  fund.. 


provided.     One  could  not  serve  Its  pur- 
pose without  the  other. 
To  Kive  the  agency  more  funds  to  lend, 

without  Kiving  It  addiU.tnal  personnel, 
would  be  to  filter  out  the  full  effect  of 
the  fund.s 

There  i.s  another  basic  reason  for  e.x- 
panding  the  agency's  staff.  Through  the 
years,  the  staff  has  been  diminished  un- 
til now  It  has  per.sonnel  in  less  than  half 
of  the  agricultural  counties.  Where  it 
once  had  rather  sizable  staffs  in  coiui- 
tie-.  where  the  netKl  was  greatest  rarely 
does  one  now  find  more  than  one  trained 
specialist  In  an  office. 

In  a  way.  it  is  a  rather  bittrr  comment 
on  the  distorted  attitude  of  leci-nt  years 
to  note  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
Lstiation  IS  practically  the  only  aKPn(  y 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  that 
ha.s  srifink  in  .si/f. 

As  a  re.sult  cf  this  pulLnu  back.  lai'T.' 
segments  of  the  country  are  without  any 
service  covera^^e. 

To  restore  this  program  to  nationwide 
coverage  and  to  Rive  it  the  slretujth  m 
depth  that  it  needs  in  the  areas  of 
^.'reatest  concern.  I  sugk<est  that  Congress 
appropriate  for  fiscal  year  1963  $70  mil- 
lion, or  approximately  two  times  the 
amount  available  for  1962. 

In  addition  to  tho  .servicer  m>Mi',u)nt^ 
a  moment  ago,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration IS  involved  in  a  numtx-r  of 
otlier  services  winch  have  U;e  same  ba-.c 
objective. 

The  iTiral  part  of  th<'  housing  program 
is  handled  by  this  agency 

I  see  great  thing .s  in  store  for  rural 
people  with  the  housing  program  being 
adminiitered  under  an  enlightened  lead- 
ership The  Housing  Act  of  1D61  ex- 
panded the  benefits  to  anyone  residing 
in  a  rural  area.  This  is  a  great  step 
forward.  We  are  bei; inning  to  see  i>eoplp 
instead  of  bureaucratic  lines. 

A  total  of  $430  million  was  authorized 
by  the  Hou.sing  Act  of  1^1  for  the  rural 
housing  loan  procram.  to  tw  expended 
over  a  4-year  period  The  FHA  was 
given  $75  million  for  fiscal  1962.  and 
these  funds  already  have  been  used  in 
making  approximately  9.000  loans.  Sec- 
retary Freeman  recently  announced  that 
the  FHA  has  now  received  an  additional 
$20  million  in  rural  hou.sing  loan  funds 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1962  I  com- 
mend the  Secretary  for  his  action  in  re- 
leasinej  these  badly  needed  funds. 

The  agency  is  also  ti(>d  directly  Into 
the  rural  areas  development  program 
In  fact.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  proKram-- 
at  least  in  depressed  areas  For  how  else 
can  low -income  farm  families  make  the 
most  of  what  they  have,  and  acquire  the 
additional   resources  they  need? 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  87th  Con- 
gress has  greatly  improved  the  services 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Admlni.stration 
But  I  can  see  new  programs  that  will 
further  strengthen  and  develop  the  as- 
sistance this  agency  can  render  to  the 
underdog  in  a«?riculture 

For  example,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  additional  metliods  of  making 
available  to  small  farmers  the  resources 
they  need  most — land  This  could  be 
done  by  helping  them  to  establish  as- 
.'sociation*.  like  ^jrazinj?  associations,  that 


would  lease  or  buy  land  for  the  use  of 
groups  of  small  farmers,  or  we  could  au- 
thorize the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  purchase  large  trsu:ts  as  they 
come  on  the  market  and  return  these 
tracts  In  family  size  sections  to  Individ- 
ual farmers 

The  President,  in  his  farm  message, 
spoke  of  a  rural  renewal  program  that 
mlKht  encompass  loans  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  and  rural  renewal 
groups  These  groups  might  be  tme 
method  of  getting  land  resources  In  the 
hands  of  family  farmers  For  they  would 
acquire  land  and  then  resell  it  to  family 
farmers  in  a  manner  that  would  both 
cun.st-rve  the  soil  anvl  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people 

I  am  al.so  most  enthuMastic  about  the 
emphasis  the  President  has  placed  on 
de\ eloping  recreational  and  "^ther  facil- 
ities m  rural  areas 

I  note  that  in  propo.sed  legislation 
Uiat  has  been  already  Introduced  at  this 
se-'^sion  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion would  be  empow.-red  to  make  loans 
to  individual  farmers  and  to  associations 
for  the  development  of  recreational 
facilities. 

We  need  also  a  freer  use  of  grant 
funds  They  are  already  authorized  In 
emcrKinry  situations  In  farm  housing 
We  .should  al«o  have  them  available  tn 
suptK)rt  of  all  o'  the  lending  activities 
of  the  Farmeis  Home  Administration 
In  some  Instances  thty  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  exploring  certain  possible  solu- 
tions as  in  the  te.st  drilling  of  wells  In 
the  West  In  other  instances  they  would 
bridge  tiie  narrow  gap  between  what  a 
family  could  repay,  and  what  they 
needed    In  the  way  of  financial  aid. 

We  al.so  need  to  give  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  more  freedom  in 
exploring  any  road  that  opens  up  and 
ap(>ears  to  leaa  to  a  successful  way  of 
helping  a  group  or  even  an  Individual 
farm  family  make  a  decent  livlnc. 

I  am  not  thinking  of  anything  gran- 
diose in  this  field.  But  I  cannot  help 
tlunking  of  the  millions  we  have  placed 
into  other  types  of  research — and  with 
good  results  But  on  the  same  basis  why 
can  we  not  allocate  a  much  smaller 
amount  to  this  bvmg  laboratory  In  hu- 
man endeavor  so  far  *a  the  small  farm- 
ers, the  poor  farmers,  the  farmers  who 
have  come  up  with  the  short  end  of  the 
stick  in  agriculture,  are  concerned. 

Backing  up  tins  research  in  human 
endeavors  to  solve  rural  poverty  we  need 
to  autliorlze  tlie  actual  development,  on 
a  limited  scale,  of  any  feasible  Ideas 
that  evolve  from  the  drawing  tabiea.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  develop  prototypes,  so 
to  speak,  of  any  institutions,  services, 
or  other  devices  that  might  help  low-In- 
come farm  famihes.  We  do  this  In  our 
probing  of  outer  space,  why  not  also  do 
It  in  our  probing  of  inner  space  prob- 
lems? 

We  also  need  to  authorise  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  lielping  elderly  rural  people 
work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  to  a 
means  of  livelihood  In  the  final  years  of 
their  lives 

Within  Its  present  authorities  the 
agency  can  do  a  great  deal  In  helping 
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Its  borrowers  so  plan  their  farming  activ- 
ities that  they  have  access  to  as  many 
resources  as  they  choose  to  handle  in 
tl.eir  declining  years.  But  there  is  a  big 
field  here  for  further  assistance  if  it  can 
be  attacked  with  Imagination  and  vigor 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  funds. 

There  are  numerous  alternatives  that 
must  be  explored  There  are  certain  ad- 
vantages to  enabling  the  aging  to  have 
acre.v.v  to  a  loose  knit  rural  community — 
loose  knit  tn  the  .sense  that  It  still  has 
enouKh  open  land  and  even  cultivated 
land  to  give  them  a  feeling  of  conti- 
nuity with  that  which  they  have  known 
all  their  life,  but  enough  of  a  community 
.so  that  medical  care  facilities  could  be 
close  at  hand  On  the  other  hand,  with 
visiting  nurses  it  might  be  possible  to  de- 
vice ways  and  means  to  enable  many 
farmers  and  their  wives  to  sjiend  the 
la-st,  and  the  best,  years  of  their  lives 
on  their  own  farms,  near  their  children, 
with  a  larue  degree  of  independence, 
but  still  protected  by  ready  access  to  the 
community   facilities  they  need. 

All  these  pos.sibllities  need  to  be  ex- 
plored 

The  programs  of  land  tenure,  of  re- 
search, of  aid  to  the  aging,  are  all  areas 
that  need  to  be  explored  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  id'>a!iy  suited  to 
the  job 

The  benefits  of  an  expansion  of  the 
activities  of  this  agency  along  the  lines 
I  have  described  are  many : 

First  First  and  basic  is  the  fact  that 
any  move  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration makes,  by  the  verj-  position  of  the 
people  It  works  with,  is  an  attack  on 
underemployment  and  rural  poverty. 

Second  The  skills  and  tools  held  by 
and  available  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration are  admirably  suited  to 
helping  young  farmers  get  started  on 
their  own. 

Third.  The  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  builds  communi- 
ties. Many  rural  communities  are  dying. 
Hundreds  have  already  disappeared. 
Each  time  a  community  shrinks,  the 
people  suffer.  The  work  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  gains  in  signifi- 
cance when  you  note  that  it  helps  not 
only  farm  people  but  by  increasing  their 
incomes  enables  them  to  support  their 
towns  and  the  people  within  those  towns. 


Fourth.  The  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  helps  to  hold  down 
the  size  of  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
In  urban  areas.  When  it  does  this,  It 
helps  to  hold  down  the  rate  of  delin- 
quency, and  misery,  and  all  the  other 
evils  that  come  from  the  poverty-stricken 
groups  in  our  metrojxilitan  areas. 

Fifth.  The  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  helps  to  guarantee 
that  we  will  be  able  to  feed  the  millions 
of  additional  mouths  that  will  be  a  part 
of  the  world  population  in  the  year  2000. 
For  the  agency's  program  brings  stability 
and  strength  to  our  farming  economy. 

Sixth.  The  progrEun  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  a  wonderful 
demonstration  for  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  see  and  examine, 
not  only  as  a  demonstration  of  ways  and 
means  that  they  may  be  able  to  adapt  to 
their  own  uses  and  benefit,  but  also  as  a 
demonstration  of  how  a  democratic 
country  feels  about  its  people  and  their 
problems — of  how  people  come  first. 

Seventh.  The  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  an  aid  to  pro- 
duction control.  The  agency  builds  fam- 
ily farms  Family  farms  are  flexible  in 
their  operations  and  can  shift  from  one 
farming  system  to  another  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  times.  Corpora- 
tion farming  with  its  heavy  investment 
in  a  specialized  farming  system  is  in- 
flexible 

Eighth.  The  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  perpetuates  the 
family  farm — the  ideal  type  of  relation- 
ship between  man  and  the  soil.  This 
ideal  is  a  part  of  the  American  heritage. 
The  family  farm  is  the  foundation  of 
rural  American  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions. 

Ninth.  The  loan  program  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  is  self -liquidat- 
ing. The  money  the  agency  lends  is 
repaid  with  interest.  Losses  are  negligi- 
hle.  E^ven  the  cost  of  administration  is 
offset,  so  far  as  the  national  economy 
Is  concerned,  by  the  substantial  gains 
made  by  the  families  it  assists.  These 
families  contribute  to  the  national  econ- 
omy in  a  threefold  manner:  As  produc- 
ers, as  consumers,  and  as  taxpayers.  In 
each  of  these  three  respects  their  con- 
tributions are  substantially  heightened 
by  the  progress  made  with  the  aid  of  su- 
pervised credit  assistance. 


Tenth.  The  contributiona  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  is  making  to  wel- 
fare of  farm  families  and  the  far  greater 
contribution  the  agency  could  make — 
given  the  means  to  do  it — are  functions 
no  other  agency  can  perform. 

Conventional  credit  agencies  are  un- 
able to  serve  the  farm  families  reached 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Agencies  with  educational  programs  can 
be  extremely  helpful  in  many  ways,  but 
they  lack  the  ingredient  that  brings  pa- 
per plans  into  reality — the  financial  as- 
sistance that  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  system. 

In  summary,  let  me  point  out  that  in 
the  form  of  this  agency  we  have  an  ex- 
tremely powerful  force  that  can  help 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  rural  peo- 
ple move  up  to  a  status  that  is  rightfully 
theirs.  In  this  agency  we  have  an  ap- 
proach that  places  the  onphasis  where 
it  belongs — on  people. 

Measured  in  the  true  sense,  our  family 
farmers  are  the  most  eflBclent  and  the 
most  needed,  and  they  make  a  major 
contribution  to  our  Nation. 

They  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
overcome  the  risk  and  forces  beyond 
their  control  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
greatest  national  heritage.  And  this 
must  be  done  today;  tomorrow  would  be 
too  late. 

So  many  of  our  rural  people  have  been 
pushed  off  the  land,  gobbled  up,  and 
discouraged,  that  I  raise  the  question, 
Have  we  already  passed  the  point  that 
should  never  be  passed  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  agricultural  strength? 

Are  there  in  the  United  States  today 
areas  where  there  are  not  enough  farm 
F>eople  to  properly  maintain  a  sound  di- 
versified agricultural  economy? 

Madam  President,  these  are  thoughts 
I  think  we  should  ponder.  Let  us  not 
delay.  We  need  to  move  now,  if  we  are 
to  keep  rural  America  alive. 

Madam  President,  I  want  the  record 
clear,  as  I  submit  statistical  tables  which 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  They  relate  to 
the  operating  loans  of  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Actual   „,nuh,r  of  signed  apphrnlwrtx  for  luitial  oprrating  loans  on  hand  Jan.   SI,   196t,  estimated  number  of  such  applications  to  be 

rrrnied  F<b.  1  through  June  HO,  1962,  and  estimated  amount  of  applications,  selected  States 


Oil  tiaii.l  Jan    31. 
1902 

To  he  r««ceive<l 
Kel>.  1-June30,  1962 

ToUl 

StnU- 

.\rlDul 
ruiniicr 

769 

am 

347 
S74 
384 
175 
622 
SOI 
4.S3 
7»4 
343 
48 

Estiiualod 
amount 
n»»<led 

Esti- 
mat*<l 
numUr 

Estimated 
amocmt 
needed 

Actual 
and 
esti- 
mated 
number 

Estimated 
amount 
needed 

AluNuma  ., 

12,083.221 
2.936.046 
i829.632 
3..t».33(l 
3,315.456 
1,487.150 
5.764.696 
2.  443.  878 
3. 962.  87K 
2,8X5.396 
2,807.926 
447,360 

1.279 

1.222 

286 

745 

517 

699 

1,061 

664 

1.798 

1.H44 

360 

66 

13,464.811 
6.009,796 
3,276,416 
4,317,276 
4,463,778 
6.090,302 
9,740,668 
3,238,902 

15,689,348 

6,701,096 

4,177.080 

605,800 

2,048 

1.819 

533 

1.319 

901 

774 

1,673 

1.165 

2,251 

2,638 

602 

113 

$5,548,032 
8, 945,  842 
6, 106. 048 
7.643,606 
7, 779,  234 
6,  577.  452 

16,  505, 364 
6. 682,  870 

19. 642, 226 
9,  586.  492 
6.985.006 
1,063,160 

Arkiin.-uk*    

("olorMlo 

<  icorcia 

H;iho. 

Iinliuna 

Iij»« 

I^f^utsianii  

M  iniM'sota 

M  i.s.<i.<mppi 

Miiiiiniia 

Nr\  ii(l;i       

State 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Total 

ToUl,  all  SUtea... 


On  hand  Jan.  31, 
1962 


To  be  received 
Feb.  1-June30, 1962 


Actual 
number 


317 
800 
424 
465 
218 
1,061 
163 
234 
80 


9,158 
13,601 


Estimated 
amount 
needed 


$3,558,008 
2,656,800 
4, 108, 136 
1,024,860 
2, 444, 652 
7, 754, 278 
1,324,538 
2,222,298 
830,400 


60,203,939 
90, 772,  825 


Esti- 
mated 
number 


785 

1,313 

1,090 

1,166 

464 

1,422 

267 

445 

161 


17,543 
30.000 


Estimated 
amount 
needed 


Actual 
and 
esti- 
mated 
numl)er 


$8, 810, 840 
4, 360, 473 

10,661,010 
2,569,864 
6,203,296 

10, 491, 516 
2,160,642 
4,226,165 
1,671,180 


116,830,348 
199,635,079 


Total 


1^102 

2,113 

1,614 

1,631 

682 

2,473 

430 

679 

241 


Estimated 
amount 
needed 


$12.36»s848 

7.017.273 
14.669.146 
3,  594.  7J4 
7.647,&4H 
18.  245.  I'M 
3.494.  ixfi 
6.  448,  4fi3 
2,601.5W1 


a^70l 

43,601 


177.043.287 
290,  407.  «H 


NoTir      Thi5  t.-»V)lr  reltecLi  the  e.xtiiiriud  nwvl  for  operating  loan  funds  in  excess  of  the  present  appropriation. 
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Ur.  HUICPHRBY.  Mail  am  President. 
I  wtBh  to  noie  for  the  Rmcsm*  that  the 
proermm  of  ttie  ynrwtxn  Home  Adminis- 
tration 13  not  a  glreawajr  prosram.  Al- 
though It  offers  many  services  to  the 
farm  people.  In  terms  of  superrised 
credit,  ebucation,  health,  and  better  land 
use.  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Ls 
essentially  a  businesslike  operation  by 
the  Oovemment.  So,  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  budcetmaking  insists  on 
treating  such  loans  as  if  they  were  ex- 
penditures. As  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
banker  who  did  that  would  undoubtedly 
be  dismissed  for  utter  Incompetence  or 
would  be  assigned  to  a  mental  institu- 
tion. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
loans  help  put  capital  to  work,  and  they 
put  it  to  work  at  Interest;  and  these  are 
interest-bearing  loans  which  have  been 
repaid  and  are  being  repaid.  Not  only 
do  they  return  a  profit  to  the  Crovern- 
ment.  but  they  also  make  great  profits 
for  the  communities. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  literally  saved  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation,  by  making 
available  long-term  credit,  medium- 
range  credit,  and  short-term  credit  for 
farm  operators  and  farm  producers, 
thereby  making  It  possible  for  them  to 
be  consumers  as  well  as  producers  in  a 
growing  economy. 

So.  Madam  President,  from  then- 
point  of  view,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, like  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration or  like  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, these  great  loan  programs 
of  our  Government — makes  money  for 
the  Government.  Of  course,  that  should 
not  be  Its  primary  purpose.  But,  In  addi- 
tion, and  most  Importantly,  it  contributes 
to  the  health,  the  strength,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  economy. 

However,  for  some  peculiar  reason, 
because  of  some  old-fashioned  notion, 
whenever  money  is  made  available  for 
loans  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  it 
is  called  an  expenditure,  and  is  so 
listed,  for  the  American  public  to  see 
Yet,  when  one  borrows  money  from  a 
bank — thus  making  loans  available  from 
the  resources  of  the  bank — the  bank  calls 
It  a  credit,  not  a  debit,  and  says  that  Is 
doing  business.  After  all.  that  Is  the 
way  bankers  get  rich  and  that  Is  the  way 
the  bank  depositors  are  paid  interest  on 
their  deposits.  Yet  the  Government  com- 
pletely negates  that  theory,  when  hsm- 
dling  Government  financing. 

Certainly  it  is  time  for  Government 
financing  to  be  brought  out  of  the  IStli 
century  and  Into  the  20th  century 
When  that  Is  done,  we  shall  find  that 
these  loan  programs  make  major  con- 
tributions to  the  health,  the  well-being, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  not  any  drain 
whatever  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  or 
the  taxpayers. 


PINAL  SETTLEMENT   OP   WAR 
CLAIMS  PROBLEM  URGED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
there  are  on  the  Senate  calendar  two 
bills  which  are  a  reminder  that  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  completed  action  on  a 
program  for  disposing  of  some  $600  mll- 


Uon  m  enemy  assets  vested  In  lft42  as  a 
war  measure.  It  was  anticipated  that 
one  of  these  bills  might  be  brought  up 
today ;  but  I  understand  it  Ls  not  now  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  call  it  up. 

However.  Senate  bill  495.  as  proposed 
by  its  spotiAors  to  be  amended,  would 
terminate  tlie  vesting  program  insofar 
as  copyrlghtv  future  interests  in  esutt's 
trusts,  and  umilar  property  rights  are 
concerned.  But  it  would  by  no  means 
settle  the  Isng  neglected  war  claims 
problem. 

The  guide  mes  for  a  final  .stttlrment 
were  long  ago  determined  by  treaties, 
statutes,  and  other  precedents  In  brief 
we  agreed  with  our  ^lartune  allies,  ex- 
cept Russia  and  Poland,  and  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Japan 
that  the  vested  a.sseU  of  our  former 
enemies  would  be  retained  and  ui«'d  Uj 
pay  compensition  to  .\niencans  who  suf- 
fered property  losses  in  the  European 
and  Pacific  'var  theaters  At  the  same 
time,  the  allu  s  renounced  claims  for  rep- 
arations from  tlie  Axis  Powers,  whu-h 
could  have  amounted  to  many  bilUona 
of  dollars;  .ind  Germany  and  Japan 
agreed  to  paj  compensation  to  their  own 
nationals,  foi   the  vested  property. 

In  1948,  a  war  clamis  bill  was  enacted 
It  expres-sly  prohibited  the  return  of 
vested  prope  ty  to  the  former  German 
and  Japanes*  owners,  and  established  a 
number  of  p  i)cram.s  under  which  pay- 
ment would  be  made  out  of  tliese  a.s&ets 
to  American  wartime  internees,  prison- 
ers, and  cert  lin  rrligious  organi/.ation.s. 
Later — In  1949  -we  enacted  an  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  .Act.  which  has 
since  been  amended  several  times.  Un- 
der this  act  %.c  have  used  the  liquidated 
assets  to  pay  for  wartime  lasses  attrib- 
utable to  Italy  which  occurred  In  Italy. 
Greece.  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  France. 
North  Africa,  and  on  the  .sea.s  The  .same 
act  also  pronded  for  payment  out  of 
vested  assets  for  nationalization  cl  itms 
of  American*  again.st  Hungary.  Ruma- 
nia. Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
In  all.  under  these  different  programs, 
more  than  $200  million  has  been  paid 
to  American.".,  out  of  the  assets  vested 
during  World  War  II. 

These  act.s  go  part  of  the  way  toward 
compensatini:  .Americans  for  the  losses 
they  suffered  as  a  result  of  World  War  II. 
They  reflect  the  agreements  we  made  nnt 
only  with  our  allies,  but  also  with  our 
former  enemies,  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  vested  assets.  But  they  have  one 
glaring  shortcoming-  They  make  no 
provision  whatever  for  lo.sses  which 
Americans  suffered  as  a  result  of  military 
operations  ir  Germany  and  Japan  and 
contiguous  areas 

There  is  no  difference  whatever  be- 
tween a  program  for  compensation  for 
such  losses  and  any  of  the  other  pro- 
grams which  have  been  enacted.  A  pow- 
erful lobby  and  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  a  few  men — not  any  matter  of 
principle — are  all  that  dtstmguish  a  set- 
tlement of  claims  against  Crermany  fi-om 
tlie  settlement  of  claims  against  Italy. 
Bulgaria.  Rumania,  and  other  countries. 

Attempts  to  enact  a  German  and  Jap- 
anese war-claims  program  have  been 
stymied  for  more  than  a  decade  It  Ls 
now  16  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.    This  Is  U.O  long  to  ask  any  American 


to  wait  for  fair  treatment  from  his  Gov- 
ernment. Every  day's  delay  prolongs 
the  period  of  injustice  and  compounds 
the  administrative  and  legal  problems 
involved  If  more  people  were  aware  of 
the  situation,  there  would  be  a  national 
outcry  in  protest  against  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  act.  Tlie  situation  Is  Intol- 
erable, and.  m  my  opinion,  any  further 
delay  in  settling  this  Lssue  would  be 
shocking. 

Unfortunately.  Uie  prosiJective  benefi- 
ciaries of  a  German  war  claims  bill  are 
not  organized  into  powerful  lobbies. 
They  are.  in  the  mam.  too  old  and  poor 
and  di.scouraged  to  give  voice  to  the  dls- 
apiwintnient  and  despair  which  they 
feel.  We  are  doing  them  a  grave  Injus- 
tice by  not  giving  attention  to  their  cause 
and  expression  to  their  rights. 

I  have  heard  from  many  of  these  poor 
souLs  -men  who  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  widows  who  have  been  forced  on 
relief  children  whose  inheritances  were 
destroyed  -  a  sm.ill  army  of  beleagured 
.Arn"ri('ar\s  who  have  been  made  to  suffer 
a  wholly  unfair  burden  because  of  our 
f,i;lure  to  act  Th^ir  letters  would  stir 
the  con.science  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  spur  the  sanie  determination 
which  I  feel  to  relieve  tlieir  plight. 

The  other  pertinent  bill  pending  on 
the  SWniate  Calend.ir  S  E618»  would  al- 
low the  filing  and  adjudication  of  claims 
agamst  Crermany  and  Japan,  but  makes 
no  provision  for  their  payment.  It  has 
been  pending  on  the  calendar  since  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  but  no  assur- 
ance has  t>een  given  that  it  will  ever  be 
called  up  for  consideration.  Apparently. 
.s<^)me  of  those  who  supported  even  thu 
halfhearted  approach  reluctantly  are 
so  fearful  that  desirable  ametulmenU 
would  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  tlie 
Senate  that,  they  refuse  to  allow  the  bill 
to  bi"  debated 

I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
would  support  the  amendments  needed 
to  make  S  2618  meaningful  and  equi- 
table But  it  is  wrong  to  deny  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on 
this  issue  I  hope  that  before  this  ses- 
sion is  much  oldrr.  the  opposition  will 
relent  or  be  overcome,  and  this  problem 
will  l>e  openly  considered. 

When  S  2618  was  reportedito  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr 
HartI  and  I  Joined  in  Individual  views 
in  which  we  outlined  the  amendments 
which  would  be  needed  to  make  this  an 
adequate  bill  These  amendments  are 
now  in  lefc;islHtive  form,  and  we  have 
asked  other  interested  Senators  to  Join 
in  their  cosix>nsorship  This  is  a  wholly 
bipartisan  effort,  and  there  are  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  deeply  concerned.  We  are  ready  to 
act  whenever  S  2618  is  called  up  for 
consideration 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
provide  for  the  payment  out  of  vested 
a.ssets  of  adjudicated  claims.  Let  us  face 
the  issue  squarely  EUther  the  vested  as- 
sets will  be  used  to  pay  these  war  dam- 
age claims,  as  they  have  under  other 
proiirams,  or  they  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  tax  revenues  The  attempt  In 
S  24J18  to  defer  this  question  of  pay- 
ment Is  not  a  solution  to  the  problem, 
but  a  Uvctic  designed  iflUmately  to  cast 
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upon  the  shoulders  of  U.S.  taxpayers 
ihe  cost  of  the  program.  This  violates 
every  agreement,  treaty,  arvd  precedeni 
for  dealing  with  World  War  II  claims. 
Really  it  would  mean  that  the  American 
taxpayer  would  pay  for  these  losses 
I* ice,  first  when  the  United  States 
agreed  to  waive  all  reparations  in  ex- 
change for  the  vested  assets,  and  sec- 
ond, when  tax  moneys  are  appropriated 
to  pay  for  the  damage  done  by  our  war- 
iimo  enemies.  This  is  a  preposterous 
proposal  which  will  have  few  supporters 
m  this  chamber.  Provision  for  payment 
uui  of  the  war  claims  fund  is  the  only 
l»ofi.sible  alternative. 

t)ur  .second  amendment  would  permit 
tlu-  sale  to  private  ente-prlse  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aniline  L  Pllm  Ccrp..  a  large  com- 
pany vested  during  the  war  because  of 
lU  secret  ownersliip  by  L  G.  Parben. 
Ik-cause  of  interminable  litigation  affect- 
ing this  property.  It  is  still  being  run 
by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  has  been  suf- 
ge.sted  that  there  has  been  favoritism 
and  other  abuses  in  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts by  the  corporation.  But  in  fair- 
ness. It  must  be  said  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy,  like  hit  predecessors  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  has  given 
.<-trong  endorsement  to  the  proposal  to 
allow  the  Government  to  get  out  of  this 
bu.sine.ss.  Every  interested  organization 
( xrept  thase  represent.ng  the  plaintiffs 
in  Uie  litigation  and  a  small  group  which 
favors  the  return  of  al  vested  property, 
s  un>orts  this  same  objective.  The  man- 
arement  of  the  company,  the  chamber 
oi  commerce,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Super- 
visory Association  of  the  General  Aniline 
Coi-p  ,  the  Intematioruil  Chemical  Work- 
t;s  Union,  which  represents  most  of  the 
company's  rank  and  fl-e  employees,  the 
minority  stockholders,  and  many  veter- 
ans groups  have  all  joined  In  the  effort 
to  rid  this  company  of  the  dead  hand 
of  Federal  management  and  control.  If 
there  have  been  abuse.'.,  if  the  company 
has  not  realized  its  full  potential  of 
growth  and  prosperity.  Congress  must 
certainly  share  the  blame. 

There  are  recurring  rumors  of  an  im- 
l>endinK  settlement  of  the  OAF  litiga- 
tion. There  Is  stron?  suspicion  that 
some  of  these  rumorj  are  deliberately 
.spread  by  interests  si>eculating  In  the 
stock  of  the  company,  although  one  such 
ie;K)rt  w.is  traceable  to  some  unfortunate 
p:ess  conference  remarks  of  a  new  U.S. 
Ambassador.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
some  negotiations  for  settlement  In  the 
almost  14  years  during  which  the  OAF 
litiuation  has  been  pending.  However, 
I  can  report  authoritatively  that  these 
negotiations  have  failed  and  there  Is  no 
prospect  for  a  settlement  of  this  suit. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment ever  agreeing  to  a  return  of  this 
property  to  I.  G.  Farben  or  any  other 
foreign  Interests.  Delaying  this  matter 
of  sale,  therefore,  does  not  do  anyone 
any  good  and  is  causing  tremendous 
harm  to  the  company  and  Its  thousands 
of  employees,  which  could  do  much  bet- 
ter under  free  enterprise  than  under 
Government  ownershi(p. 

Our  third  amendment  would  permit  a 
lump-sum  settlement  In  the  amount  of 
$500,000  of  all  claims  of  so-called  suc- 
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cessor  organizations  for  the  return  of 
heirless  property  vested  during  the  war. 
This  Is  property  that  could  not  be  re- 
turned to  German  nationals  who  had 
beeo  subjected  to  persecution  on  grounds 
of  race,  religion,  or  political  belief  dur- 
ing the  Hitler  regime.  Since  many  of 
these  persons  perished  In  concentration 
camps  and  gas  chambers  without  any 
heirs,  Congress  enwted  legislation  in 
1954  allowing  this  property  to  be  used 
for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  needy 
surviving  persecutees  in  the  United 
States.  Originally  a  ceiling  of  $3  million 
was  established.  A  bulk  settlement  of 
$500,000.  such  as  is  proposed,  is  eminent- 
ly fair  and  is  urgently  required  if  this 
relief  and  rehabilitation  program  is  to 
continue. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .     Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
my  colleague  make  this  plea  for  action 
in  this  matter,  with  which  I  have  been 
associated  for  a  long  time.  I  know  how 
urgent  is  the  need,  and  I  interrupt  only 
long  enough  to  join  with  my  colleague 
in  his  urgent  request  that  action  is  long 
overdue,  and  that  It  represents  very  ele- 
mental— and  I  think  most  limited,  in 
terms  of  money — justice  to  people  who 
have  been  sadly  put  upon.  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  colleague  for  raising  the 
question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  distinguished  colleague,  and 
I  know  of  his  great  interest  in  the  amend- 
ment and  the  problem,  about  which  he 
has  been  concerned  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  a  problem  which  really  appeals  to  the 
fairness  and  the  hvunan  instincts  of 
everyone. 

The  fourth  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  and  myself 
would  simply  make  the  war  claims  bill 
applicable  to  Americans  who  suffered 
losses  in  Himgary.  Such  claims  have 
been  omitted  from  earlier  war  claims 
bills  only  because  of  the  assumption  that 
compensation  would  be  provided  under 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
In  actual  fact,  the  Hungarian  vested  as- 
sets were  insufiBcient  to  pay  more  than 
1  percent  of  awards  over  $1,000,  which 
no  one  would  consider  fair  compensa- 
tion. The  amendment  we  will  offer 
would  allow  additional  compensation  to 
be  paid  on  these  claims,  but  the  total 
amount  could  not  exceed  the  percentage 
paid  under  the  Rumanian  claims  pro- 
Vam.  the  area  for  which  the  next  lowest 
recovery  has  been  realized. 

These  four  amendments  have  the 
strong  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion. Similar  proposals  considered  in 
the  86th  Congress  had  the  equally  strong 
endorsement  of  the  prior  administration. 
All  four  amendments  are  reflected  in 
bills  already  approved  during  this  ses- 
sion by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. From  advice  I  have  received,  I 
would  expect  the  full  committee  to  act 
favorably  on  these  bills  in  the  very  near 
future.  It  is  apparent  that  those  who 
have   given   this  matter   objective   and 


thorough  study  recognize  the  merit  in 
our  amendments.  I  know  that  the  com- 
plicated and  technical  nature  of  this 
subject  has  handicapped  a  wider  imder- 
standing  of  their  significance  and  that  Is 
why  I  emphasize  the  uniform  support 
they  have  received  from  men  in  Govern- 
ment In  both  administrations  who  are 
expert  on  the  subject.  But  let  me  em- 
phasize also  that  when  the  technicali- 
ties are  removed  it  Is  evident  that  what 
is  involved  Is  simply  whether  we  are 
going  to  carry  out  agreements  and  com- 
mitments long  ago  made  to  pay  Ameri- 
cans the  losses  they  suffered  during  the 
last  world  war. 

The  only  one  of  our  proposed  amend- 
ments which  does  not  have  the  backing 
of  the  interested  Government  depart- 
ments is  the  amendment  to  permit  all 
Americans  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
a  war  claims  program  to  participate  in 
its  benefits.  The  arguments  against  this 
proposal  are  grounded  on  considerations 
of  international  law.  These  considera- 
tions, In  my  opinion,  are  of  dubious  va- 
lidity. But  apart  from  that,  this  is  not 
a  matter  which  should  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  international  law  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  our  own  laws  and  pohcies. 
Our  laws  have  never  sanctioned  a  dis- 
tinction between  Americans  based  on 
the  date  of  their  naturalization.  As 
Americans,  we  instinctively  reject  any 
such  division  of  our  fellow  citizens  as 
discriminatory  and  indefensible.  There 
may  be  first-  and  second-generation 
Americans,  but  there  are  ik)  first-  and 
second-class  Americans.  The  concept  of 
junior  citizenship  may  be  recognized  in 
international  law,  although  I  doubt  it; 
but  this  is  no  justification  for  recogniz- 
ing any  such  concept  under  whatever 
domestic  legislation  we  enact  to  carry 
out  a  war  claims  program. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  background  of  S.  495.    The 
principal  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  amended.  Is  to  divest  all 
rights   and   interests   of   individuals   in 
copyrights  and  estates,  trusts,  insurance 
policies,     annuities,    remainders,    pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  and  vet- 
erans benefits  which  have  not  become 
payable  or  deliverable  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  enactment.     There  is  no 
distinction  made  in  this  bill  between  later 
citizens  and  earlier  citizens  or  indeed  be- 
tween citizens  and  aliens.     This  is  not 
an  oversight.    Former  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  now  Associate  Justice  White,  in 
recommending  this  amendment  in  March 
of  this  year  stated,  "it  would,  in  Jiddi- 
tion.  benefit  all  beneficiaries  of  these  in- 
terests, regardless  of  whether  they  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  whether 
the  estates  or  trusts  were  created  by  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States." 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  the  recognition 
this  gives  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
treat   all   Americans   alike   under   war 
claims  legislation. 

Orie  thing  we  certainly  must  not  do  is 
enact  legislation  such  as  S.  495  to  divest 
property  interests  not  only  where  Amer- 
icans are  concerned,  but  former  enemy 
nationals  as  well,  and  then  fail  to  enact 
a  converse  measure  to  allow  claims  to  be 
filed  by  all  Americans.    I  cannot  believe 
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that  we  would  follow  such  an  inconsist- 
ent and  unconscionable  course  when  the 
war  claims  bill  is  before  us.  If  we  are 
going  to  set  any  precedents,  let  it  be  for 
equal  treatment  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
to  discuss  these  principles  again  when 
the  war  claims  bill  Is  before  us.  S.  2618 
has  been  languishing  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar for  many  months.  It  has  been 
resting  quietly  but  it  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. Let  it  be  called  up  soon  so  thfet 
it  can  be  strengthened  and  humanized 
and  become  the  basis  at  long  last  of  a 
final  settlement  of  this  long  neglected 
subject. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

a.  506  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seymour 
RobertAon; 

8,  508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E 
Beaman  and  Adelaide  K  Beaman 

8.  704.  An  a«t  fcr  the  relief  of  Marlyi  B 
Tedin  and  Btzabeth  O  Reynolds; 

8.3161  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Burateln; 

S  2319  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  X 
Blllaon.    captain.    US    Army,    retired:    and 

3  2549  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  L 
Werthelm 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  after  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Humphrey!,  with  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI.  with  the 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  who  has  in  turn  con- 
ferred with  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Anderson),  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Dworsh.akI.  it  is 
my  intention  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  then  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  resolution  which  has  come  to 
us  from  the  other  body,  almost  identical 
in  form  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  171. 
to  provide  for  the  establishing  of  the 
former  dwelling  house  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  as  a  national  memorial.  The 
resolution  is  House  Joint  Resolution  449. 
as  reported  by  the  committee  in  the  oth- 
er body  and  passed  yesterday 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  so  that  Members  may  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  business  of  the  Senate 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum'' 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield,  and  withhold 
my  sugKestion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (  Mr  Morse  I  wish- 
es to  make  .some  remarks  this  afternoon 
I  suggest  we  might  have  a  brief  call  of 
the  roll  and  then  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  until  other  Senators  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  proposal  can 
return  to  the  Chamber 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  will  be  fine  I 
suggest  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a 


quorum  call  until  the  Senate  is  ready  to 
consider  the  resolution.  I  withdraw  my 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


COMMUNITY   VISITOR   SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  embarked 
upon  what  is  called  a  travel  program, 
under  the  very  able  direction  of  Voit 
Gilmore.  pursuant  to  a  bill  reported  by 
my  committee  and  pa^ssed  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  last  year 

The  other  day  the  Department  Issued 
a  guide  for  a  community  s  visitor  services 
program,  for  guidance  when  visitors 
come  to  th  >  United  States  I  think  some 
very  pertinent  points  are  made  m  this 
publicatior.  m  respect  to  being  good  hosts 
and  hoste.'ses,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  publication  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dtxru- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a>  follows 

COMMVN   TY       VWtTOa      SCaVUES      PBKOaAU 

When  coinmunuie<s  hear  of  the  new  •  Vi«lt 
USA  Pri)Kram  generally  their  first  ques- 
tion la  IXea  this  program  really  nie.m  any- 
thing for  u»'  Definitely  Yea  Oversea  sur- 
vey* by  th»  US  Travel  Service  show  that 
uur  proepertlve  vlsiturs  want  tn  see  all  of 
America  -<■  .ir  s<^-enic  wonders  nur  villages 
iiur  prairie.'.,  our  indu.strlal  lenters  and  all 
the  other  ;i'.  tract  ions  of  this  land  that  beck- 
on them  B\ery  ci>mmuiilty  has  the  right 
to  expect  nternatlonal  visitors  depending 
upon  lUi  ii.terest  In  rtceUlnR  them  and  lf« 
willingness  to  get  ready   for  them 

Oversea  tra\  el-promotlon  offices  of  the 
U  S  Travel  -Service  are  dl.strlbviting  literature 
movies  .-xnd  newspaper  television  and  radio 
features  a  x)ut  every  part  of  the  United 
States  Trjvel  agents  and  carriers  are  bu.sy 
promoting  "ours  to  every  part  of  the  ci'Untry 

Internati  )nal  visitors  to  a  community 
mem  IV  t  iiily  a  (crfat  "pport  unity  for  in- 
creased n  ternational  understanding  and 
g<x>d  will  but  increased  dollar  Income  as  well 
.Attracting  and  taking  care  of  international 
visitors  is  y:»M\  business 

.\s  part  1  f  Its  program  to  encourage  Amer- 
ica to  be  a  better  host  to  the  Increasini?  tide 
of  vlsltiirs  f -<>m  overseas,  the  U  S  Travel  Serv- 
ice Is  glad  to  send  its  representatives  to  ai.y 
c<immunlt>  that  wishes  to  discuss  a  visitor 
services"  program  The  Travel  Service  will 
assist  cormiunlties  in  planning  a  program 
to  attract  .nd  take  care  of  internatlnniil  vis- 
itors Where  there  is  no  such  pro^fram  estab- 
lished. Diip  etTertlve  way  to  start  Is  for  tlie 
may'>r  to  s  immon  a  meetlnt?  of  all  lntere>re<l 
in  tourism   U)  organize  an  active  committee 

Following  Is  a  checklist  of  activities  which 
communities  have  fuund  helpful  In  startiiig 
or  streng'henlntc  their  program  tc^  care  for 
the  intern, itlonal  visitor  Some  ideas  U.sted 
below  mav  not  be  applicable  to  your  coni- 
muntty    ou.ing  to   size   or  location 

1  Creat  in  of  an  International  visitors 
commlssln  i  or  council 

2  A  survey  of  all  present  services  avail- 
able to  for'lgn  visitors 

3  Oxjrdlnatlon      through      some      central 
)rganlzatlon  or  committee  of  all  civic.  Indus- 
trial,    gov  "rnmenta!,     and     profes-slonal     re- 
sources  inierested    in    International    travel 

4  Courtesy  schixiU  s[>onsored  by  Industry 
for  all  [ler^onnel  who  come  In  <d!:tact  with 
the  gener  il  public — courtesy  service,  and 
welcome  are   three   musts 

5  Cr>op»  ration  of  travel  agents.  tr.ins|xirta- 
tlon  i>fTlclil8.  hotel  and  motel  and  restau- 
rant malingers,  and  others  who  provide  serv- 
ices  fur   li  ternatlonal    travelers 


(S  Improve  and  promote  community-area 
and   State   tourist    attractions 

7  Expansion  <>t  services  of  organlzatlona 
whhh  already  meet  the  needs  of  particular 
types  of  foreign  visitors 

8  An  inventory  of  multilingual  people  of 
ihi-  community  wllUng  to  serve  as  trans- 
l.iliTs.   guides,   host* 

9  Sponsorship  of  International  tours  for 
forei»?n  travel  agents  travel  writers,  news- 
papermen industrial  leaders,  and  civic 
groups 

10  .K  program  to  provide  opfxirtunltles  to 
meet  U  S    citizens  in   their  homes 

11  Tours  of  churches,  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, Industrial  plants,  supermarkets,  sub- 
divisions homes  and  gardens,  and  other 
[xints    of    Interest    to    International    visitors 

U  Development  of  group  tours  to  ease 
language  and  coet    problems 

1.1  Wider  use  of  bilingual  personnel  by 
restaurants  hotels  transportation,  sight- 
seeing, and  t'ther  businesses  which  serve 
international    visit()rs 

14  An  inventory  of  multilingual  police- 
men Identify  their  language  ability  by  arm- 
bands and  make  use  of  their  language 
facility  by  assigning  them  to  areas  with  a 
cuncenUatlon   of    foreign   travelers 

15  Encourage  restaurants  and  retail  es- 
:.iblishments  to  place  signs  In  Windows  in- 
di.atmg  languages  spoken  Encourage 
multilingual   menus 

Ifl  E<1ucatlonal  programs  In  schools,  radl'i 
and  TV  and  newspapers  U)  stimulate  a  gen- 
eral awareness  uf  and  Interest  In,  the  foreign 
v  Is  1 1 1  >r 

17  MuUillt>gual  directional  and  Informa- 
tional signs*  in  airports,  piers,  other  trans- 
(xirt.itlon  terminals,  and  at  lmp<'rtant 
tourist   .it  tr.irtloiis 

IH  Visit  communities  that  have  estab- 
lished successful  programs  for  foreign 
travelers 

19  Sixin.sorship  ot  Workshops  devoted  to 
the    !  irelgn    traveler 

20  Cooperate  with  the  activities  of  the 
N.itloniil  .\s'ociati(in  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions the  N.itlona!  Council  for  Community 
Services  to  International  Visitors.  Travelers 
Aid     .ind    similar   organizations 

■J  I  Prepare  a  list  of  Interesting  industrial 
plants  whii-h   welconie   visitor   tovjrs 

_'_'  Provide  convenient  currency-exchange 
fix  Uities 

-M  Establish  vi.sitor  information  centers, 
with   material    In    appropriate   languages 

24  Obtain  NATO  Community  B<»>k 
(source  Natioii.il  A.ssix-latlon  of  Travel 
ttrganizatioiis  14J2  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton DC  I  and  encourage  hotels  and  motels 
to  use  Serving  the  International  Visitor," 
publl.shed  by  the  People-to-People  Commit- 
tee r)f  the  American  Hotel  Ass<K'latlon 
source  .American  Hotel  Association,  14'h 
,ind  M  ^-reet.s  NW     Washington.  DC  ) 


SEATTLE   WORLDS  P^AIR 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
.April  7  i.s.sue  of  the  Nation  carried  an 
excellent  article  on  our  Seattle  Worlds 
Fair  which  will  open  April  21 

The  author  is  Lincoln  Klrstein. 

I  believe  the  article  will  be  of  wide 
interest,  and  I  a>sk  unanlmoas  consent 
tliat  It  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 

RF(-t)RD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

LcTTca   FaoM   Seattle 

I  By  Lincoln  Klrstein) 
In  the  Coming  months.  Century  31  Exp>osl- 
tion  the  .Seattle  World's  Pair  which  opens 
on  .April  21,  will  get  Its  Just  and  lavlah  due 
In  the  press  But  before  the  massive  weight 
of    an    indir.ited    and    seemingly    Inevitable 
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•\icceM  swamps  any  hint  of  the  trials  of  Its 
inception  and  organlxatlon.  It  may  be  useful 
to  Indicate  some  u/  the  reaJlttes  behind  thla 
exemplary  project.  Thi;  preeeurea  which 
urged  Its  birth  are  not  unique  to  our  Pa- 
cific Northweat.  although  the  physical  pUuxt 
which  theee  preaeurea  hare  finally  deter- 
mined U  unique  In  thla  Nation  at  the  pres- 
ent. The  normal  human  obstruction*  ai 
conM-rfatlsm,  apathy,  aad  the  frictions  of 
greed  and  envy,  which  made  much  of  the 
early  going  dlfBcult.  are  unlveraal,  but  th* 
succeas  with  which  they  tiave  been  overcome, 
and  fairly  rapidly,  are  unusual  anywhere. 
We  now  have  many  projects  for  culture 
cci.trrs  aU  over  the  country,  from  Lincoln 
center  In  New  York,  which  U  already  parUy 
built,  to  thoee  proJectiHl  for  Lo*  Angclee, 
Pi'lsburgh.  and  Washington.  D.C  Again, 
bowever.  Manhattan  U  an  Uland.  and  ita 
ovts  In  land  and  labor  are  the  Nation'* 
pr.iks  Social,  economic,  and  geographic  In- 
tularity  predicate  extremely  conservative  poe- 
utiilitles  For  one  thing.  It  might  have  been 
ptwalble  In  any  Kuropeiiin  autocratic  or  eo- 
ctallst  staU  to  condemn  the  expenslye  block 
<t  real  estate  leading  from  Central  Park 
West  to  Broadway.  This  would  have  pro- 
\ lUed  an  axl*  for  Llncon  Center,  a  planted 
parade  approach  which  t*  the  ttormal  aettlng 
for  lu  key  building,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  But  the  razing  of  property  Involved 
would  be  unthinkable  here  and  now.  Man- 
hattan has  not  been  a  frontier  town  for  two 
ceniurlex:  In  many  wiiys.  Seattle  etill  i». 
And  Seattle  Is  more  homogeneous  and  fo- 
cused than  Loe  Angeles,  less  rich  and  com- 
placent than  San  Pranoleoo. 

Hie  more  one  studies  the  organization 
c'f  tlie  Seattle  plan.  Ute  more  one  doubu 
It  could  have  been  effa.ted  on  such  a  scale 
In  any  other  p irt  of  the  country.  There 
II. .ly  be  more  money  In  Texas,  but  Texas 
fuflers  from  a  self-perpetuating  parochialism 
which  prefers  to  spend  Its  energy  In  the 
Inbred  compeUilon  of  tlu-ee  towna.  and  tend* 
lo  exclude  the  real  ot  world,  except  a*  It 
applies  to  Texas.  New  York  may  be  the 
cultural  caplt.il  of  the  country  and  port  to 
the  globe  entire,  but  Its  costs  and  pres- 
siu-ee  In  nerves  and  pre  perty  preclude  much 
breadth  or  daring  Wiahlngton.  as  a  Na- 
tional Capital,  has  a  symbolic  preetlge  of 
some  urgency  and  a  captive  audience  of 
tourists  and  Ojremment  workers,  but  It  Is 
at  root  Inchoate  and  faceless. 

There  Is  a  very  strong  face  to  the  Seattle 
Fair  which  Is  n\  »st  unmedlately  apparent 
in  the  Impulse  and  «b!my  to  control  Its 
overall  vl.su.il  aspect*  From  the  outset, 
there  has  been  a  determined  effort  to  maln- 
t,iin  a  unit  which  contains  an  elastic  In- 
terior vitality  and  variety,  presenting  a  unl- 
hed.  light,  elegant  •tylistlc  whole.  Unlike 
many  previous  fairs,  one's  first  Impression 
la  n  )t  of  any  startling  eccentricity  In  a  few 
arrogant  and  Insistent  profllea,  but  rather 
of  a  more  or  lees  delU-ate  fantasy  within  a 
compact  plan  It  ssi-rlflces  no  gaiety  or 
playfulness,  but  It  is  designed  a*  an  Inte- 
grated precinct,  rather  than  a*  a  loose  ool- 
Ifvtlon  of   temporary  structures. 

And  unlike  other  world  fairs,  past  and  fu- 
ture, there  was  a  root  necessity  for  the 
Seattle  exposition,  beyond  the  compulsive 
exuberance  of  an  energetic  park  commis- 
sioner, or  the  usual  enthuaiasm  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce.  Thla  necessity  was  the  many 
sided  and  long  acknoirledged  demand  for  a 
center  for  Induatrlal  shows,  cultural  ac- 
tivities, sports  events  and  entertainment, 
.serving  not  alone  a  large  dty  but  a  whole 
region  that  embraced  Seattle,  Tacoma. 
Spokane  and  up  to  Vancouver. 

It  l3  dlfncult  to  understand  the  economic 
logic  of  self-styled  hardheaded  buslnesBmen. 
b.inkers.  actuaries  axWI  real  estate  operators 
who  backed  the  "Century  of  Progress"  In 
1933.  the  New  York  World  Fair  of  1J>3»  (as 
of  1964)  and  the  Brussels  Pair  of  1968, 
wherein  the  greater  pirt  of  their  investment 


In  planning  and  construction  was  wiped  out 
at  the  oonclualon  of  each  shown.  In  New 
York,  which  U  typical,  the  fair  site  Is  too 
far  removed  from  the  urban  center  to  have 
much  oontlnnous  Talue  except  a*  a  summer 
park.  A  ooocept  of  permanence  and  con- 
tinuous use  was  paramount  from  inception 
In  Seattle,  and  hence  Its  integration,  the  or- 
dering of  Its  facilities.  lU  acceaslbillty  to  the 
heart  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
growing  outskirts  were  always  considered. 
In  1950.  the  city  of  Seattle  authorized  a 
modest  bond  Issue  of  $7.5  million,  to  initiate 
a  civic  center  whose  rather  vague  conditions 
then  Incltxled  a  6.000-seat  opera  house  as  a 
multipurpose  auditorium.  The  scope  of  the 
present  center  was  hardly  Indicated,  and  the 
Interest  of  national  or  International  factor* 
not  eren  siispected.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
the  useful  reminder  that  In  1900.  Seattle 
had  held  the  Alaska -Yukon -Pacific  Expoel- 
tlon  for  137  days.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of 
maa*  transport  at  the  time,  4  million  people 
visited  Seattle. 

In  1957,  OoT.  Albert  D.  Koselllnl  invited 
some  70  business,  labor  and  community  lead- 
er* to  form  a  trusteeship  for  Century  21 
Exposition,  Inc.  However,  any  major  under- 
writing wa*  a  considerable  struggle  until  a* 
late  a*  1990.  Then,  with  aubetantlal  aid  from 
Senator  Waaxzi*  O.  MAoirtjBow,  help  wa* 
promised  in  Washington  for  a  very  ambltioti* 
Science  Pavilion,  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment granted  $9  million,  the  largeet  sum 
for  such  a  ptirpose  that  ha*  ever  been  made. 
(The  New  York  1964  Fair  will  probably  re- 
ceive $25  million  from  the  same  source.) 
Having  grown  from  Its  first  notion*  of  a 
State  fair,  to  a  regional  exposition.  Century 
21  then  sent  Joseph  Oandy,  the  energetic 
pre&ldent  of  the  fair  and  a  local  Ford  dealer, 
to  Pari*,  where  he  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  International  Expositions  an  authoriza- 
tion as  a  legitimate  world's  fair.  This  recog- 
nition automatically  allied  SO  member  na- 
tions with  the  project.  Such  authorization 
has  been  Ignored  by  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  of  19«4. 

In  order  to  encourage  those  who  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Seattle's  planners.  It  should 
t)e  aald  that  the  early  going  was  the  reverse 
of  simple  or  easy.    Not  only  doubt,  but  possi- 
bly well-intentioned  opposition  was  a  pow- 
erful deterrent.     Whenever  public   lands  or 
facilities  are  In  hazard,  either  to  rehabilitate 
or  replace,  whenever  there  Is  a  question  of 
condemnation,  reconversion  or  Improvement, 
one  must  expect  every  legal  hindrance  due 
proceaa    can    muster.      Seattle    had    Its    full 
share.      For    example,    an    individual    who 
owned  some  $1,000  worth  of  the  original  $7.6 
million   city  bond    Issue   brought  suit.     He 
stated  that  the  proposed  new  multipurpose 
concert   hall   was   merely   a   conversion    and 
not  the  new  facility  which  had  been  voted 
by  the  people;  in  June  1959,  the  court  ruled 
In    hi*    favor.      A    general    referendum    wa* 
scheduled  for  September  so  that  the  entire 
local   electorate    could   be   heard.     And    the 
Seattle  voter*  sustained  the  conversion  pro- 
gram.    Had  they  denied  the  plan,  the  cost 
would  have  been  almost  double.     To  build 
an   opera   house-concert   hall    from    scratch 
would    have    entailed    many    millions    more 
than   the   original   $4   million    proposed   for 
that  building;  no  additional  facilities  could 
have   been  afforded.     What  finally  resulted 
was   the   completion   of    an   excellent   opera 
house  within  the  walls  of  an  older  structure 
(the  former  vast  civic  audltorltun)  at  a  cost 
of  $2.5  million;    the  remaining  fund*   were 
allocated   to  the  small  theater   and   further 
permanent   exhibition    space.      In    addition, 
$1.6  million  was  authorized  from  the  city's 
general   funds  to  assure  completion  of   the 
whole  culture  center  in  more  than  a  minima! 
fashion.    This  Included  the  realistic  decision 
to   purchase   first-rate  equipment   and   fur- 
nishings which  will  mean  long-range  econo- 
mies of  nudntenance. 


At  the  start,  apart  from  sospldon  and 
envy,  there  was  conslderaMe  doubt  that  suf- 
ficient energy  and  funds  ooukt  be  found  to 
justify  an  appreciable  local  dlsplaoement  of 
habitual  Investment  and  passive  planning. 
Besides,  there  was  not  even  a  skeleton  stall 
to  direct  strategy  for  such  an  exercise.  But 
beginning  5  year*  ago.  a  small  key  grotip  of 
the  busiest  men  In  the  Northwest  met  on 
fair  btislness  weekly,  later  twice  a  week,  from 
7  o'clock  In  the  niomlng  until  their  own 
oOoes  opened.  It  took  S  years  of  tactical 
maneuvering  to  clear  the  way  for  actual  con- 
struction. But  the  fact  remains  that  for  the 
last  3  years,  the  fair  has  enjoyed  the  strong- 
est volunteer  program  both  In  quality  of 
leadership  and  doUar*  of  underwriting,  for 
any  public  purpose  In  the  history  of  the  Se- 
attle region.  One  cannot  pretend  that  It 
was  a  mass  nMsvement;  a  very  few  n^n  did 
a  very  great  deal  of  work.  That  so  large  a 
program  was  undertaken  in  peacetime, 
rather  than  under  the  whips  at  war.  is  also 
heartening. 

Paul  Thiry,  a  local  architect  cA  taste  and 
capacity  and  a  member  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  was  retained  as  governing 
architect  for  the  whole  exposition,  and  for 
the  residual  permanent  dvle  center.  He 
has  insured  a  unity  of  style  In  a  manner 
which  hJM  been  more  editorial  than  cen- 
sorlou*.  In  order  to  accommodate  diversity 
within  a  unified  whole,  a  repetitive  module 
was  established  for  much  at  the  shelter 
BkUtlng  the  fair  walls.  Tall.  deUcate. 
square,  black -*teel  oolvunns  at  regtilar  inter- 
val* support  a  more  or  less  continuous 
coloimade.  facing  the  interior  of  the  fair- 
grounds; these  hold  up  large  square  precast 
concrete  vaults  which  form  a  solid  nxrflng. 
The  spaces  between  the  columns  may  be 
plufzgcd  In  any  way  the  exhibitors  desire,  to 
avoid  monotony,  although  all  plans  have 
been  under  the  cloee  observation  oA  Mr. 
Thlry  and  his  staff.  The  use  of  very  thin 
precast  concrete  slab  walls  on  the  perimeters 
of  the  ground*  is  most  impressive.  The  con- 
struction worker*  took  considerable  prtde  in 
the  great  project;  It  was  a  mark  at  some 
prestige  to  be  chosen  to  work  at  the  fair. 
As  a  result,  the  broad  walls  have  a  surface, 
their  edges  a  crispness.  hardness  and  ap- 
parent solidity.  unusiuU  to  an  often  grace- 
less and  Impermanent  material. 

B.  Marcus  Prlteca  and  James  Chiarelli. 
local  architects,  have  inserted  a  very  hand- 
some and  capacious  opera  house  seating 
3,100  persons,  with  a  huge  and  well-equipped 
stage  and  a  luxurious  lobby  In  rose  marble, 
within  the  sheU  of  the  old  civic  auditorium. 
Apart  from  serving  the  Seattle  Symphony 
annually,  it  can  accommodate  the  San 
Francisco  and  Metropolitan  operas,  on  tour. 
In  facilities  as  good  as,  or  even  better  than, 
their  own  hCMnes.  The  fair  has  taken  Blmi- 
lar  advantage  of  other  existing  and  adjacent 
structures.  The  sports  arena,  seating  6.500, 
has  been  handsomely  refaced  in  brick;  the 
large  State  stadium,  seating  12.000,  has  been 
beauUfuUy  replanted. 

A  courageous  and  dramatic  move  was  made 
during  the  fair's  earliest  planning  in  the  re- 
tention of  Mlnoru  Yamasakl  of  Detroit  as  a 
member  of  the  fair's  design  standard  advi- 
sory board.  This  NUel  architect  had  Uved  in 
Seattle  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Washington,  but  had  left  because  of  the 
sntl -Japanese  feeling  engendered  by  the  Sec- 
Mid  WcM^ld  War.  His  parent*  hsd  been  In- 
terned as  enemy  aliens,  and  his  return  to 
Seattle  was  not  undertaken  without  emotion. 
The  Federal  science  pavllkm,  the  single  most 
amblttous  complex  at  the  fair.  U  entirely  of 
hi*  design.  Although  Yamasakl  was  actu- 
ally no  longer  advising  the  fair  when  he, 
with  the  local  Seattle  Architects  Nanunore. 
Bain.  Brady,  and  Johanaen,  was  selected  by 
the  UJ3.  Government  to  ttadgn  this  building. 
his  Interest  stemmed  from  a  very  dose  in- 
volvement in  the  original  cmhryonk;  ideas. 
Yamasakl  has  placed  three  large  rectlUnear 
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structure*  around  a  water  court,  very  t.iU 
preca«t  concrete  columns  in  the  center  r  )rm 
an  airy  skeletal  pavilion,  capped  with  a  Ucy 
articulation  of  tracery  and  concrete  splder- 
webblng  which  U  almost  late  Gothic  In  feel- 
ing, and  also  recalls  the  construction  of 
crystals  It  Is  a  masterpiece  When  the  f.iir 
closes.  It  may  revert  to  the  University  of 
Washington 

The  theme  building  of  London's  1851  In- 
ternational Exhibition  was  Paxtons  Crystal 
Palace  The  Fourth  International  French 
Fair  was  adorned  by  Eiffel's  tower  which,  un- 
til the  present  has  surpassed  all  other  theme 
structures.  Including  the  trylon  and  perl- 
sphere  of  New  York  In  1939.  and  the  att>mlc 
globes  of  Brussels  In  1958  John  Graham, 
a  Seattle  architect-engineer,  had  recently 
placed  a  revolving  restaurant  on  a  large  of- 
fice building  in  Hawaii  He  was  asked  by 
a  group  of  private  {Ynanclers  to  design  what 
has  now  become  the  fairs  theme  building. 
and  promptly  produced  the  space  tower  It 
is  far  handsomer  in  reality  than  early  mod- 
els or  the  renderings  Issued  by  the  manage- 
ment. In  certain  lights,  it  seems  entirely 
improbable,  for  Its  central  service  shaft  dis- 
appears, and  one  sees  only  the  slim  profiles 
of  the  bundle  of  steel  and  concrete  rods. 
which  support  Its  diadem.  600  feet  in  the 
air  The  rods  are  pinched  together  at  a 
height  of  375  feet,  and  then  gently  fl.ire 
out  to  550  feet,  to  hold  a  restaurant  seating 
800  people,  which  turns  imperceptibly  once 
an  hour,  to  give  an  incomp.u-able  view  of 
bay  and  mountain  ranges  It  is  prtjof 
against  earthquake  and  even  suicide,  it  is 
so  perfectly  balanced  that  a  1  horsepower 
motor  is  all  that  Is  required  U)  swing  the 
restaurant 

■The  World  of  Tomorrow  '  th»»  theme 
show  of  the  fair,  is  housed  in  perhaps  the 
most  radical  engineering  among  many  very 
advanced  designs.  Paul  Thiry  has  designed 
a  coliseum  which  can  house  lark?e  conven- 
tions and  sports  events  after  the  fair  closes 
Four  massively  sculptured  concrete  tripods 
act  as  abutments  for  the  four  steel  com- 
pression trusses  of  the  roof  envelope,  and 
are  connected  by  a  hollow  prestressed  con- 
crete edge  beam.  Steel  cables  laced  between 
the  trusses  form  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid 
network  on  which  aluminum  panels  are  se- 
cured to  form  the  completed  roof  This  en- 
closes 3  acres  of  uninterrupted  space  and 
can  seat  18.000  persons  when  cleared  of  ex- 
hibits and  converted  to  civic  center  use 

In  what  will  be  the  civic  centers  main 
complex,  connecting  the  small  theater  de- 
signed by  Paul  Kirk  with  the  opera  house, 
stands  the  exhibit  hail  It  is  a  very  high 
and  well-lit  concrete  shell,  enclosing  some 
40.000  square  feet  of  space  During  the  fiUr. 
this  will  contain  at  various  times,  an  ambi- 
tious exhibition  of  masterpieces  of  painting 
from  International  collections,  chosen  by  Dr 
William  Mllllken.  director  emeritus  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum,  a  large  show  of  .American 
and  International  art  since  1950.  selected  by 
Dr  Sam  Hunter  of  Brandels  University  and 
Dr  William  Sandberg  of  the  Stedlljk  Mu- 
seum. Amsterdam:  and  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  By  no  means 
least,  there  will  b«  shown  the  best  of  the 
brilliant  collection  of  the  Seattle  Museum 
Itself  which,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr 
Richard  Fuller,  has  made  Itself  famous 
among  American  galleries  of  middle  size 
since  the  last  war,  particularly  in  its  Chinese 
and  Japanese  departments  There  will  also 
be  a  one-man  show  of  pictures  by  Mark 
Tobey,  perhaps  the  most  widely  appreciated 
of  northwestern  modern  painters  The  opera 
house,  the  small  theater,  the  sports  arena 
and  the  large  stadium,  owned  by  the  Seattle 
school  system,  will  b«  continuously  occu- 
pied by  performing  arts  events,  under  the 
direction  of  Harold  Shaw,  an  associate  if 
S    Hurok. 

In  an  operation  of  such  magnitude    many 
people  have  been  responsible    and  a  wealth 


of  medal;    .i!ul  bouquet.*  ha'.e  .ilready  begun 
to   be   ha  ided   around       But    as   Is  often   the 
case    a  v»ry   few  have   been   m   key  p<«ltlona. 
and   i)f    these   some    have   .-seidom    been   men- 
tioned at   all       In  the  central   operations  of- 
rK-e  jf  the  fair  corp<)rrttl<Ti  thi-re  is  mounted 
a  terrifying  robot,  the  count  down  machine 
Thu  pro.-l.iims  visually  the   wwks    days,   in- 
deed the  hours  to  high   iu>>n    April  21     lafi'i. 
when  President  Kennedy  will  declare  the  fair 
open       No    one    watches    this    relentless    re- 
minder   with    more    f.isclnatlon.    alarm    and 
hope  th    n  Kv^en  C    Dingwall    since   1957   the 
vice  pre'Ul'-nt  anil   geiitral   mananfr  of   Cen- 
tury   21    Exposition.    Inc       Mr     DUiK-wall     an 
affably     munymous    dynamo,    is    one    of    our 
unsung  rulture  heroes       He  served  an  invalu- 
able apprenticeship   as    the   former   exe<-iUlve 
director    of    the    Waahmgton    State    He.search 
Council,   he  hits  be<>n  executive  assistant   to  a 
mayor  o.'  Seattle  and  Is  no  mniH-ent  in  W.iah- 
mgton.    DC.    nor    in    Athens   or   Tokyo      He 
has   bee  i  chief   administrative  officer  of    the 
enure    fair,    charged    with    carrying    out    the 
plans  and  construction  of  the  whole  scheme 
Under    tO.    Dingwall    Is   a   concentrated    raan 
who  seems  first    .f  all  to  have  conquered  any 
app.irei  t  restlessness  or  upprehensr.eness  of 
his    own      to    have    found    u    formula    which 
s.ives    t:me.    money   and    nerves,    with    at    the 
sam.^    time   a    Ju.sT    lnslk;»it    in'o    the   pers'^nal 
interests    of    diverse     people        Mr     Dlnguall 
h.us     s<jinethlng     more     than     administrative 
guts    aid    long    experiencf       By    supp<'rtiiig 
the   choice   of    indivldvials   whose    best    Judg- 
ments were  sometimes  quite  at  varlnnce  with 
the    atmosphere    of    commercial    success,    he 
hns    Imposed    a    high    degree    of    elegance    on 
this   exposition       With    the   small    key   group 
of   stro.ig-wUIed   leaders   In  cl-jse   agreement. 
Dingw:»:i   recogiii/ed    from   the  start   the   im- 
por'ance    of     the    philosophical    or    estheMc 
ba-sls  t*    so  pop'ilar    so  loose    and   In  the  best 
scn.se.  M)  dem   cratlc  a  pr^  .position      TTie  fair 
has    not   so    much    g>x>d    t.i«te.    nor    any    one 
man  3  'aste.    It   Is  the  creation   and   presence 
of     an     iM.bU'nce     In    which     I'Vlc      gatetv      a 
homogt  neous  lightness  and  variety  interlock 
wl'h  c  'mpacmess   and   pracf icallty.   with    no 
waterlr  g   of   a   central    aristocratic    integrity 
and   nc  thing   vulgar 

Is  there  nothing  wr')i.>;  at  alP  Are  there 
n  )  errors'"  Had  It  to  be  done  again,  could 
anythi  jg  be  done  better''  These  questions 
are  sciTcely  relevant  at  this  juncture,  par- 
ticularly since  there  Is  lo  much  of  excellence 
and  the  fair  is  not  yet  fl:;:she<l  ir  >pei>.  !t 
mlght  be  carping  to  find  some  fault  with  the 
brutal  and  trraceless  precast  cotK-rete  sup- 
ports .  f  the  first  monorail  train  In  the  Unlteil 
States.  It  win  transport  vlslt^irs  from  down- 
town Seattle  U?  the  fairgrounds  more  than  a 
mile  In  96  seconds  But  they  point  to  the 
f.u-t  tl  ,it.  the  Seattle  Pair  designers  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  vi.sual  asfx-cts  of  the  nu)n- 
orall.  It  was  planned  and  executed  (and 
fln.incedi  by  a  West  German  concern  When 
f)rie  .-'.mpires  !t  with  the  delicate  concave 
and  c  )nvex  domes  sheltering  m.iiiy  of  the 
natlo:  al  and  lndu.strlal  exhibits  one  sees  the 
wisdom  of  controlling  design  with  a  firm  yet 
delica  e  central  hand  and  eye  One  might 
as  a  professional  theater  man.  question  the 
8l2ie  oi  the  small  theater  To  provide  for  only 
800  p-'ciple  In  so  beautiful,  so  luxurious,  a 
house  Is  luxury  indeed  the  economics  of 
preset  t-day  theater  being  what  they  are 
futurr  managers  may  riiMin  for  an  'her  400 
seats   Tor   which   there  can   never   be  ri")m 

Anc.  naturaliy  one  wonders  vihat  use  will 
be  found  for  the  opera  house,  the  small 
theatre,  the  sports  arena  and  c">llseum.  and 
all  the  other  fine  facilities  after  the  end 
of  next  Oct<jber  when  the  fair  Is  closed 
It  Would  be  a  tremendous  pity  If  their  re- 
version to  the  city  of  Seattle  resulted  In  a 
perfunctory  cltyhnll  operation  To  fill  such 
premises,  to  maintain  them  in  a  city  the 
size  if  Seattle  52  weeks  In  a  year,  year  In 
and  vear  out,  will  take  money  for  loss  and 
for    (le-. el  ipment       But    Is    It    i<kj    much    to 


expect  that  the  men  and  minds  which  tailed 
these  structures  into  being  In  resp<jnse  to 
a  real  need  leven  Uiuugh  you  cant  have  a 
worlds  fair  every  yean  will  be  unable  to 
determine  their  future  uses?  There  Is 
already  much  discussion  of  a  public-service 
c.irjxir  illon  which  will  manage  or  lease  the 
spaces   from    the   city   on   a   basU  of   planned 

quality 

It  would  be  g'xxl  to  think  that  what 
Seattle  has  b^-en  able  to  do  about  getting  a 
culture  center  as  the  residual  endowment 
rrom  a  worlds  fair  c<JUld  be  done  In  half 
,1  down  other  American  communities  In  the 
next  ;in  years  Beaton  Atlanta.  Chicago  and 
Ia'h  Angeles  naturally  spring  to  mind  All 
h.ive  large  and  growing  urban  and  suburban 
.ire. IS  and  are  regional  centers  as  well  TTie 
m. inner  In  which  Seattle  has  responded  to 
Its  neies,sitv  Its  combination  of  siilvage  and 
cour.ige  is  cerr.ilnly  a  model  and  an 
incllcinent 


THK  CITIZKN  AND  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY —A  DDR  F:SS  BY  SENATOR 
JACKSON 

Mr     MAGNUSON      Mr     President.     I 

wi.sh  to  brini:  to  the  attention  of  my  rol- 
Icagufs  an  addip.s.s  by  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jm'k- 
soNl.  entitled  The  Citizen  and  National 
Security  "  dehvered  lus  the  opening  ad- 
drf.s.s  to  the  National  Security  Seminar 
m  S|X)kane.  Wash  .  on  Monday.  April  9 
I  lu.s  seminar  is  one  of  a  series  of  meet- 
inK-s  beinkj  held  for  citizens  in  different 
parUs  of  the  country  under  the  auspices 
of  tlie  Indu.^trial  College  of  the  Armed 
F'orces 

I  hope  my  culleaKue  s  address  will  re- 
cnve  A  wide  reading  I  find  it  a  very 
constructive  and  helpful  statement  of 
attitudes  and  actions  for  Americans  who 
wish  to  make  a  urenter  effort  for  peace 
and  freedom 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dres.s    be    printed    at    this    ptiint    in    the 

HEc  OKD 

There  Ixiiit;  no  obiection    the  addre.ss 
u  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh 
as  follows 

I!le      Cirl/fN      AND      N*noNAl.     SXCt'RITT 

H\    Senator   HtNRT   M    Jachson    of 

Washington  ) 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  chance  to  speak 
to  you  this  morning 

I  have  great  resjM-ct  for  the  effort  repre- 
sented by  this  seminar  Your  discussions 
and  your  study  should  encourage  a  more 
realistic  understanding  of  the  task  we  face 
in  providiiig  for  the  Sitfely  of  the  Nation 
and   the  preservation   of   individual   lllx-rtv 

The  enemies  of  freedom  are  on  the  march 
Iheir  emblem  Is  the  hammer  and  sickle 
Iheir  wrap*  II  !.•>  the  totalitarian  state  Their 
battlefield  is  the  world  Their  aim  Is  to 
bury   us 

This  Nation  now  faces  a  time  of  testing 
us  decisive  as  any  In  Its  history  Lincoln  s 
w.irds  to  Congress  In  18«)2  apply  equally  to 
us  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose 
the   last     best    hope  of  earth  " 

Lincoln  knew  as  we  must  know,  that  the 
struggle  Is  not  won  hy  words  His  eloquent 
expressions  sp«jke  for  powerful  deeds.  Our 
deeds  must  lie  jxiwerful  now. 

America  and  the  free  world  are  mcirtally 
threatened  and  we  will  lose  unless  we  make 
a  supreme  effort 

Can  we  do  that  kind  of  Job  now — without 
the  stimulus  of  a  shiH)tlng  war?  This  1b 
the  central  challenge  of  our  time.  Can  a 
free  societv  generate  the  sustained  national 
effort  required  U->  outperform  and  outlast 
the   Communist   adversary? 
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Henry  L.  Stlnuon  wrote  In  1015: 
"History  U  not  often  cbanged  by  speechss. 
The  course  of  hUtory  U  made  up  by  a  long 
patient  eerie*  of  bumble  acts  whlcb  grad- 
ually form  tbe  opinion  and  character  of  a 
Nation  and  not  by  dramatic  utterances." 

You  and  I  and  ISO  million  Americana 
share  the  reaponslblUty  of  creating  tbe  opin- 
ion and  character  of  thU  Nation.  Qur  bum- 
ble deeds,  our  attltudse.  our  understanding 
set  the  lUnlU,  or  open  the  way,  for  national 
action. 

This  U  what  I  want  to  talk  about  today. 
How  can  our  attlttidee  and  actlona  belp 
make  a  greater  effort  poMlble? 
I  want  to  make  a  lew  suggestlona. 
First,  we  abould  bo  skeptical  about  almple 
solution*  to  the  cooaplex  problem*  of  the 
cold  war. 

Some  people  claim  a  stepped-up  defense 
program  1*  all  we  need  to  conteln  tbe  SoTlet 
threat  It  1*  not.  We  face  a  totel  tbreat— 
extending  over  a  worldwide  military,  politi- 
cal  economic  and  cultural  front. 

Others  claim  there  Is  some  gimmick  which 
can  dramatically  hUt  the  Soviet  threat  or 
some  trumpet  we  can  blow  to  tumble  down 
the  wall*  of  the  Kremlin.  There  I*  no  such 
easy  answer.  The  problem  cannot  be  out- 
lawed by  act  of  Congress  or  even  talked  to 
death  on  the  Senate  floor.  Soviet  power  has 
risen  for  over  30  year*:  It  will  not  be  sud- 
denly revereed  In  30  weeks  or  30  montlis. 

The  problem*  we  confront  cannot  be  met 
by  action  In  any  one  field.  The  challenge  Is 
total,  the  response  must  be  totel,  or  It  will 
not  be  enough. 

Second,  we  must  »  again  the  aroused  and 
purposeful  people  whlcb,  at  our  best,  we  are. 
When  a  Hitler  strike*  for  world  domlns- 
tiun,  freemen  spring  to  arm*  In  defense- of 
their  liberties.  They  fight  and  work  with  an 
irresistible  will  to  victory. 

Think  back  to  what  we  accomplished  In 
World  War  II.  B.jtween  l»40-44.  we  In- 
creased the  real  value  of  our  gross  national 
product  by  55  percent,  and  while  putting  11 
million  men  Into  uniform  and  sending  them 
all  over  the  world,  we  were  still  able  to  In- 
crease the  real  consumption  of  goods  and 
services  by  about  11  percent  during  that 
period 

And  this  Nation  has  proved  Ite  ability  to 
make  the  great  effort  In  more  than  wartime. 
The  determination  of  an  American  people 
who  discovered  and  tamed  tbe  western  fron- 
tier, who  built  and  malntelned  a  great  demo- 
cratic society,  who  mastered  tbe  challenge 
of  the  industrial  age  and  developed  tbe  high- 
est stendard  of  living  In  the  world — such  a 
determination  mtis-.  be  ^pUed  to  the  present 
struggle 

Our  grandfathers  lived  with  danger.  The 
homesteader  had  a  rlUe  by  the  hearth.  Like 
the  pioneer  before  us,  we  have  to  carry  the 
burden  of  weapons  while  not  laying  aside  the 
tools  of  freemen.  We  too  must  live  with 
the  sword,  but  not  by  It. 

Third,  we  should  recognize  that  the  con- 
ference teble  Is  nc  escape  from  the  conflict. 
Some  people  say:  "As  long  as  we  keep  the 
Sovlete  telklng,  they  aren't  fighting."  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  untrue.  Khrushchev  U 
fighting.  He  Is  practicing  the  classic  Com- 
munist tactic — manipulating  the  crisis  to 
demoralize  and  w<»aken  tbe  opponent. 

Traditionally,  we  tend  to  look  upon  Inter- 
national discussions  and  conferences  as  a 
means  for  resolving  disputes  and  stopping 
confllcu.  Many  |>eople  cannot  see  that  In 
the  hand*  of  Moscow  they  may  be  a  means 
to  continue  conflict.  To  tbe  Kremlin  nego- 
tiation can  be  a  weapon  and  the  peace  con- 
ference a  field  of  battle. 

Some  people  say:  "There  Is  no  alternative 
to  negotlaUons  with  the  Russians."  This 
kind  of  stetement  U  not  really  helpful. 
There  obviously  Is  an  alternative,  which  la 
by  wise  action  to  modify  the  attitude  of  the 
adversary.    Negot: atlon  1*  not  telk  apart  from 


action — negotiation  and  action  are  parte  of 
one  whole. 

Action  may  well  be  the  wisest  method  of 
negotiation.  It  Influences  tbe  environment 
which  in  large  part  Is  likely  to  determine  the 
outcome  of  any  discussions. 

The  Marshal  plan  was  a  powerful  move  in 
negotiation.  So,  on  the  other  side,  was  the 
first  sputnik. 

I  am  personally  confident  that  there  Is  but 
one  way  to  make  progress  toward  the  reduc- 
tion and  control  of  amu.  That  is,  to  prove 
that  the  free  world  will  not  let  Moscow  excel 
it  In  any  major  weapons  field.  The  only  way 
to  bargain  successfully  with  Moecow  Is  to 
have  strength  to  bargain  with. 

Fourth,  ours  must  be  the  steady  spirit  in 
an  unsteady  world. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  every  tomorrow 
brings  another  crisis.  Prom  Berlin  to  Braz- 
■avUle,  from  Bangkok  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  our 
nervous  systems  are  plugged  into  every  dis- 
tressed area  of  the  world.  No  matter  how 
distant  the  dateline  we  feel  the  strain,  for 
we  are  all  under  the  gun. 

This  is.  perhaps,  the  toughest  test  of  all. 
Is  our  mettle  strong  enough  to  teke  It? 
Khrushchev  Is  betting  against  us.  He  thinks 
our  will  la  brittle  and  will  break.  He  thinks 
we  are  not  In  the  struggle  to  sUy. 

It  Is  a  very  personal  challenge  to  u«  all. 
There  may  be  some  among  us  who,  dreading 
the  dangers  of  tbe  nuclear  age,  will  seek  re- 
lief at  any  price.  There  may  be  others  who, 
m  great  impatience  from  fear  or  frustration, 
will  advocate  a  brutel  end  to  uncertelnty. 
But  our  survival  depends  on  the  stable,  sen- 
sible majority  who  believe  we  must  preserve 
both  ourselves  and  our  free  Institutions. 

Theee  Institutions  we  defend  make  room 
for  the  doubters  and  the  detractors.  We 
heap  them  out.  But  our  tradition  has  been 
that  though  we  tolerate  eztremlste  of  many 
kinds,  we  do  not  follow  them.  We  have  kept 
our  heads  in  tight  spote  before  and  I  am 
betting  we  will  do  so  again. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this : 
Many  people  wonder  where  all  this  Is  com- 
ing out — they  ask:  "Is  there  a  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel?" 

In  answer  to  that  question.  I  would  reply: 
The  problems  of  war  and  peace  are  not 
amenable  to  any  once-for-all  solution. 
Something  like  eternal  vigilance  and  deter- 
mination will  be  required  to  keep  peace  se- 
ctire  and  Individual  liberty  safe.  But  if  we 
outperform  the  Sovlete,  I  believe  we  will  out- 
live them. 

If  we  respond  to  the  Soviet  challenge  on 
all  fronte,  we  will  accomplish  things  we 
would  never  accomplish  otherwise.  We  will 
have  to  cooperate  with  friends  and  allies  on 
a  scale  far  surpassing  the  past.  We  will  see 
a  stronger  and  better  America  and  a  stronger 
and  better  free  world. 

Maybe  the  Sovlete  do  not  realize  this,  but 
forcing  this  competition  upon  us  as  they 
are,  they  g^ve  us  the  historic  chance  to  prove 
the  advantages  and  power  of  freedom. 

The  words  spoken  by  Robert  Lovett  are  the 
right  words: 

"I  see  no  reason  for  black  despair  or  for 
defeatist  doubte  as  to  what  our  system  of 
government  or  this  country  can  do.  We  can 
do  whatever  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  sur- 
vive and  to  meet  any  form  of  economic  or 
political  competition  we  are  likely  to  face. 
All  this  we  can  do  with  one  proviso :  we  must 
be  wining  to  do  our  best." 


ESTABLISHING  OP  THE  FORMER 
DWELLING  HOUSE  OP  ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON  AS  A  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration   of    House    Joint    Resolution 


449,  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  has  dlscuaaed. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  tbe  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  449)  providing  for  the  establishing 
of  the  former  dwelling  house  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  as  a  national  memorial, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  449)  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  former  dwelling  house  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  national 
memorial. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roU.      

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
resolution  which  we  are  now  considering 
comes  over  from  the  other  body,  having 
been  passed  there.  It  is  precisely,  as  to 
the  operative  text,  the  same  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  171,  sponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  BLEATING]  and  myself,  which  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  on  March  28,  1962. 
roughly  2  weeks  ago. 

The  purpose  of  both  resolutions  is  to 
establish  the  former  dwelling  house  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  national  me- 
morial. The  record  in  the  Senate  is 
complete  as  to  the  discussion  on  that 
subject. 

The  difference  between  the  joint  reso- 
lution we  have  received  from  the  other 
body  and  the  joint  resolution  which  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  is  solely  in  the  ad- 
dition of  one  section,  which  provides  a 
ceiling  upon  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation of  $460,000,  thereby  differing 
from  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  which 
carried  an  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion in  the  same  section,  section  3. 

I  point  out  that  the  other  change  is 
that  the  preambles  have  been  stricken 
from  both  the  joint  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  the  Joint  resolution 
from  viie  other  body.  Aside  from  the 
changes  I  have  described,  the  text  is 
exactly  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ceiling  on 
appropriations  applies  only  to  section  1 
of  the  joint  resolution,  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  removal  of  the  present 
structure  from  where  it  Is  now  located  in 
the  city  of  New  York  to  a  new  site. 

The  feeling  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  section 
of  the  joint  resolution,  section  2,  which 
relates  to  the  administration,  protection, 
and  other  operation  of  the  proposed 
memorial. 

The  Senate  report  made  clear  that  the 
estimated  cost  was  $460,000.  ThatsUte- 
ment  is  contained  at  p«ce  2  of  the  S«i- 
ate  report.  Calendar  No.  1274.  The  re- 
port states'. 

The  Pedenil  Oovernm«nt  would  bear  the 
cost  of  removing  and  restoring  the  bouse 
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nn/i  cleveloplng  the  n«w  sit*  ft>r  viaJior  u£e 
Such  costa  are  Mtlmated  to  be  »460.0OO. 

That  Is  the  ceiling  which  has  betn 
placed  in  the  Joint  resolution  by  the 
other  body. 

The  report  continues  as  follows: 
Annual    maintenance    and    operation    ex- 
penses   thereafter    would    be    approximately 
•45.000. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
had  this  subject  in  charge,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  1,  who  has  in 
turn  advised  me  that  he  has  consultt-d 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr  A.nder- 
soNl.  I  have  also  consulted  the  Repub- 
lican member,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  DwoRSHAK).  and  it  seems  generally 
satisfactory  to  all  to  accept  the  Hou.';*' 
Joint  resolution. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  iMr 
Keating)  and  I  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  no  pride  of  authorship 
in  our  joint  resolution,  as  opposed  to 
the  House  measure.  The  project  is 
long  overdue.  The  structure  is  going  in- 
to terrible  disrepair.  It  would  be  a 
shocking  national  loss  if  it  were  not  im- 
mediately preserved.  So  we  very  much 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
House  measure,  and  that  it  may  proceed 
on  Its  way  to  the  White  House  for  the 
signature  of  the  President.  The  me- 
morial will  then  become'  a  reality 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  join 
In  the  suggestion  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  the  limitati^in  which  was 
put  on  the  project  in  the  other  body 
be  accepted.  According  to  the  engineer.s 
estimates,  the  amount  represents  the 
anticipated  cost  (or  the  relocation  of 
the  Orange.  As  my  colleague  has  pom  ted 
out.  the  amount  does  not  expressly  apply 
to  the  anticipated  administration  and 
operation  cost  of  the  house  as  a  national 
memorial,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$45,000  annually. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Hi.storic 
Society,  the  present  owners  of  the 
Orange,  have  indicated  their  mtention 
to  donate  about  $75,000  for  the  future 
upkeep  and  management  of  the  me- 
morial. The  willingness  of  that  group, 
the  State,  and  the  city  of  New  York  to 
provide  the  site  and  the  other  necessary 
legislation  is  additional  reason  fur 
prompt  action  in  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  measure  in  its  present  form  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague  m  asking 
that  the  Senate  take  Uie  requested 
action. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague.  I  point  out  that  we  have  con- 
sulted also  with  the  principal  technician 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior,  who 
fe^'Ls  that  the  ceiling  amount  is  adequate 
to  achieve  the  purpose  of  establuhing 
the  memorial,  so  long  as  it  does  not  af- 
fect the  question  of  mamtenancc  and 
operation. , 

The  PRESIDING  OFf'ICER.  The 
joint  re.solution  Is  open  to  amendment 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed. 


tlie  qu<  sUon  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
pai.sa^'t'  of  thf  Juiiit  re-soluriDii 

The  Jomt  resolution  tHJ  Res  44  a  ■ 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
thf  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  movp 
that  the  vote  by  whicli  the  joint  resolu- 
tion wa.s  pa.s.st.'d   be  ri'Coii.^idered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  to  lav  that  motion  on  the  tabU" 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ne-A  York. 

Thf^  m  )lion  to  lay  on  the  tabU  wa-s 
ai,'reed  to. 


N.XTIONAL  PORTRAIT  G.ALI  ERY  AS 
BUREAU  OF  SMITHiSuNlAN  INSTI- 
TUTION 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-'ICtR  laid  be- 
fore the  .'-■(■natf  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Repre.scntativt>s  to  the  b:!l 
iS.  1057  >  to  provide  for  a  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  as  a  bur(>au  of  the  Smlth- 
.sonian  Institution,  which  was.  on  pa«,'e  -. 
line  10.  .'^tnke  out     Uie  whole  or". 

Mr  HUMPHRE:Y.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  Uie  Senate  concur  in  the 
Hou.se  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCFR  Thr 
question  i.s  on  the  motion  of  the  Scrator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  to. 


JAMP:S   M    NORMAN 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  'HR.  1361'  for  the  relief  of 
James  M  Nnrm;in. 

Mr  HU.MPHREY.  Mr  President, 
what  i.->  the  p<'ndirig  biisin»'v>'' 

The  PRilSIDING  OFT-TCER  The 
pending  bu.-iness  i.>  the  bill  'HR  1J61> 
for  the  relief  of  Jafhes  M  Noi  man 

Mr,  HUMPHREY'      I  thank  the  Chair 


YOU  CAN  FIGHT  COMMUNISM" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Feb- 
ruary 19612  i.s.sue  of  tiif  VFW  magazine 
contains  an  excellent  article  "You  Can 
Pixht  Conimuni.«:m."  by  Mark  Clutter 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  thinking  .Amtricans.  Tlie  for- 
mula that  Mr.  Clutter  sets  forth  is  fur 
each  of  as  to  f\n\\i  fur  justice,  good  social 
order  and  the  prmciples  of  Amcricani.sin 
As  the  article  jxunts  out  ttiese  are  the 
causes  for  which  all  decent  men  should 
stand 

The  VF^'  strps.ses  a  positive  approach 
to  our  responsibilities  to  be  g'xxl  citizen.-, 
in  contrast  to  those  uho  urge  that  we 
flail  out  at  comraunLsm. 

The  best  way  to  beat  communl.sm  at 
home  is  to  make  dem(^racy  work  and 
work  well  The  best  way  to  defeat  com- 
mimi.sm  abroad  is  to  set  the  good  ex- 
ample here  for  others  to  follow 

I  salute  tlie  VT^V  for  tlie  poMtue 
and  con.structive  stand  they  are  taking 
Through  daily  deed  and  act  members  of 
the  VFW,  their  families  and  their  friends 
are  serving  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  m  t2ie  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yot;   CAM   FiftHl'  CoMMDMiaat 
(By  Mark  Clutter) 

iKnrntRs  Notk  If  y  'U  need  to  be  pon- 
viiu-e<t  that  yf>u  lire  dolnR  your  bit  to  help 
fl(?ht  i-omiminlsm  when  you  belong  to  the 
VFW  this  article  raten  yotir  careful  reading 
It  WH."*  written  by  a  newspaperman  with  more 
th.in  Jii  M-.irs  i!  e\;irrif;i>  I-  as  u  reporter  and 
edltnrirtl  wri'er  H«>  wns  In  rh.irge  of  the 
edltiirtftl  p«g<'  of  tl.e  Wtrhlta.  Kaim  .  Boiicon, 
iiiitu  th.it  :ipwsp:iper  wns  rf-ently  pnrrh-i-^-d 
!iy    ih.-    publishers   (T   the   Wichita    Eagle 

(As  a  member  cif   p<«t    112.   Wichlia,  since 

1961,  Mark  ClutttT  became   acquainted   with 

•h!'    .i.ni  .    .II..1    .11  ti.  !•  li  .s   '  f    the    (TKiinl/.ttloii 

1  w<iii;a  hii\e  joined  earlier  if  I  h.id  under- 

si.MKl  the  pu^pae«^  of  the  VKW."  he  esplalns 

(Aiithir  Clutter's  tin  ( It- rata  ltd  inf;  of  the 
VPW  tpim  the  viewpoint  of  an  objective 
III  visp;i[)«»riiian--one  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  truly  know  the  org»nlB;ition  nf  » 
dwes>-p<ty.iig  member  Is  must  inspiring  He 
t>a«.iL.s  up  his  uppritis^tl  with  a  moat  sigmQ- 
ctiil    iil)-rf»rvaiion    when    he    says 

t  1  think  It  cktremcly  important  for 
el  gible  newsp.i|jermen  and  uLher»  In  com- 
mu'U(  aiii.n.s  U>  b-loiig  to  the  VPW  Ihe 
undrrst.tndiag  they  gain  mnkea  It  poaaible 
f  r  them  to  s«  rve  the  public  fairly  and 
UuthfuUy 

ic'oinriide  Clirter  Is  a  Niivy  veteran  of 
W^irld  W.ir  II  Hts  seviral  assignments  in 
.^.^l.^tlL■-P:ll•lno  areiis  UuhKled  service  as  an 
euUsieU  correspondent,  attached  to  F<iClt\<' 
Ad'.uiiicd  Heuciqii.irters  I>eta<.hmenl.  He 
al-'jo  !.er\ed  a  hnef  l. .ur  uf  duty  nlxMUd  ll.e 
destrdyer.  U  S  .S    Stoddnfd  i 

There  Isn  t  any  way  that  you.  a  plain 
cltt/rn  tr\!iit;  t(  >  m.ike  a  living  «nd  reur  a 
r  iiuily  aiiU  get  .i  Utile  ple:isvire  oiil  of  life 
can  fight  c'immunl.sm  dirict'.y. 

Th.it  negative  statemerlt  appears  to  coxi- 
Ir.idlct  the  title  of  Ihl*  arilcie.  AcluuKy  It 
diies  not.  It  merely  sets  UinlLs  which  mu&t 
be  recognized  by  anyone  who  wlslies  to  do 
his  part  In  defeating  the  Communist  co;.- 
splracy 

llrRF    S      M'lW     Y'>1-     CAN     rii.HI      RF'.'S     Y<.L'     C  ^  N  T 

You  c.in  t  fight  communism  directly  be- 
cau.se  the  enemv  1«  n.jstly  Invisible  lie 
seldom  presents  a  target,  and  when  he 
does.  It  m.iy  not  be  a  real  target  The 
Communists  ,ire  a  secret,  criminal.  hlRhlv 
di»i-iphned  gang  TTiey  know  how  to  work 
underKruund.  how  to  use  the  gullible,  how 
Ui>  mm  urate  and  pervert  worthwhile  InaU- 
tuti.ns  T' ■  i-it.h  thrm  and  break  up  their 
plot.s  la  a  Job  for  skilled  operative*,  such  :  s 
•men's  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ineeatlgatlon 
llie  ComniuTiUta  are.  .is  J  Edgar  Hoover.  FBI 
Director,  pointed  out.  ■masters  of  deceit." 

The  chance*  are  that  y  u.  a  VFW  member 
(l<  n't  kn  >'*•  any  ("■  mmunlsLs  or  deep  pink 
ffllc-*  travelers.  You  Just  don  t  move  In 
those  s..clal  circles  Ho»  can  you  flgiit  peo- 
i'le  y  .'1  can't  identify  .' 

How  does  a  military  commander  act  when 
Uie  position  aiid  plana  of  the  enemy  are 
unknown?  He  make*  his  force*  as  suon^ 
and  battle-ready  as  pusalble.  He  tautens 
di.M-lpIlue  He  prepare*  for  attack  from 
.iiiy  possible  quarter.  He  knows  his  own  p<  - 
sltlun  thortjughly 

Such  strat^'gy  Is  the  baals  fur  aun  effective 
antl-Commui^ist  campaign.  Since  we,  as 
citizens  aud  veterana.  cannot  seek  out  and 
destroy  the  enemy,  we  muat  make  ourselves 
So  strong  that  be  cannot  prevail  against  us 

Any  positive  and  effective  anti-CuDunuulst 
campaign  must  be  essentially  a  pro-Ameri- 
can campaign.  The  conflict  la.  In  Its  present 
phase,  a  war  uf  Ideas.  T«'o  op(>o*lng  ways 
of  life  are  struggling  for  world  supremacy 
It  Is   Important   tu   know   what   communism 
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means,  but  It  is  far  more  Important  to  know 
what  Americanism  means. 

How  good  an  American  are  you? 
There  can  be  nc  doubt  of  your  emotional 
loyalty  to  flag  and  Nation.  U  you  were 
less  than  loyal  In  your  feelings,  you  would 
not  belong  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan. 
But  do  you  truly  understand  what  Amerl- 
cunlsm  means?  Do  you  know  your  own 
I>o8ttlon? 

VFW  members  generally  are  better  In- 
formed about  Americanism  than  the  average 
citizen,  but  one  would  not  have  to  look  far 
U)  tlnd  a  comrade  who  had  only  the  aketchlest 
Ideas  of  the  laws  and  traditions  that  define 
uur  freedom. 

I'he  lack  of  understanding  of  Americanism 
IH  the  general  population  U  shocking.  A 
survey  conducted  In  some  eastern  high 
8<hool8  not  long  ago  showed  that  many 
young  people  did  not  understand  or  believe  In 
the  basic  freedoms  guaranteed  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Such  boys  and  glrla  would  be  pusb- 
o\-ers  for  wily  Communlat  recruiter*. 

VFW  poets  are  In  an  admirable  pocltlon  to 
ednicate  their  members  and  the  communi- 
ties In  basic  Americanism.  Such  programa 
can  be  both  direct  and  Indirect  In  method. 
Posts  can  sponsor  lecture  series,  course*  and 
e«>MtyB  conteau  They  can  make  It  quite 
clear  to  school  boards  that  they  favor  strong 
courses  In  American  history  and  government. 
Patriotism  Is  a  virtue  somewhat  out  of 
style  In  our  apathetic  era.  To  revive  It. 
many  Americans  must  learn  why  they  should 
be  proud  of  their  Republic.  By  teaching 
and  example.  VFW  po*U  can  help  bring 
about  renewed  patriotism. 

VFW  work  that  seems  to  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  either  Americanism  or  commu- 
nism can  contribute  directly  to  the  preeer- 
vaiion  of  our  Nation.  Conalder,  for  example, 
the  children's  and  youth  programs  which  so 
many  poeu  emphasize  All  studies  of  delin- 
quency show  that  children  who  participate 
In  orgaulced  sport  and  recreation  are  much 
less  likely  to  end  up  In  the  hands  of  the 
police  In  many  communities,  the  police 
are  so  aware  of  this  fact  that  they  organise 
baseball  leagues  and  other  activities,  know- 
ing that  It  Is  better  to  prevent  trouble  than 
to  have  to  deal   with  It. 

Wherever  veterans  are  engaged  In  Inten- 
sive youth  work,  they  are  fighting  both  crUne 
and  communism.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reda 
have  no  appeal  to  healthy,  happy  people. 
Oocnmunlam  attracts  the  confused,  the 
deepalrlng,  the  unwanted,  the  emotionally 
sick 

Wherever  VFW  members,  acting  as 
groups  or  as  Individuals,  effectively  carry 
out  the  patriotic,  fraternal,  hlatorlcal.  and 
educational  Ideals  of  their  organization,  they 
are  fighting  communism.  TTils  Is  true  In 
small  matters  as  well  as  great.  The  mtia- 
ketry  over  the  grave  of  a  fallen  comrade  Is. 
In  one  sense,  a  volley  against  conununlam,  for 
the  ritual  proclaims  that  the  man.  obactire 
though  he  may  have  been,  had  aerved  the 
true  and  enduring  cause.  Any  activity  that 
make*  the  post  an  etample  of  Amerlcanlam 
In  action  has  an  effect  on  the  entire 
community. 

It  Is  impossible  to  fight  communism  pas- 
sively Communism  feeds  and  flourishes  on 
passivity  The  nonactlve  VFW  member  may 
feel  that  he  Is  as  much  against  communism 
as  anybody,  but  he  Is  creating,  by  default. 
thoae  conditions  under  which  communism 
spreads  Only  through  active,  personal  com- 
mitment Is  It  possible  to  build  the  good 
society  that  Is  Invulnerable  to  the  lures  and 
snares  of  the  enemy. 

The  typical  VFW  post  today  has  too  few 
workers  who  recognize  their  patriotic  ob- 
ligations Some  members  are  overworked. 
For  a  while  they  try  to  do  everything.  Then 
fatigue  and  discouragement,  together  with 
buslnees  and  personal  obligations,  force 
them    to   quit.      They   leave   a   vacuum   that 


can't  be   filled   becatiae  so  many   merabera 
give  only  llpaervlce. 

The  nonactlve  members  have  good  alibis 
which  usually  contain  a  bit  of  truth.  The 
typical  World  War  n  veteran  has  reached 
the  busiest  time  of  his  life.  He  has  a  wife 
and  a  houseful  of  youngsters.  He  has  more 
business  or  Job  responsibilities  than  he  had 
10  years  ago.  "I  can't  do  everything,"  he  says 
lamely. 

That  Is  true.  No  one  asked  him  to  do 
everything.  But  he  can  do  something.  He 
can  devote  himself  to  some  worthwhile  poet 
project  for  a  few  hours  a  week.  It  Is  qtilte 
likely  that,  once  he  becomes  active,  be  will 
find  considerable  personal  gratification  In 
being  useful  beyond  the  confines  of  home 
and  shop. 

Try  to  Imagine  a  post  In  which  every 
member  did  something.  Such  a  poet.  large 
or  small,  would  rank  as  the  most  dynamic 
and  worthwhile  In  the  world.  Its  influence 
would  extend  throtighout  the  community. 
Its  example  would  Inspire  other  posts  and 
other  community  service  organizations. 

And  wouldn't  It  be  fun  to  belong  to  such 
an  effective  post. 

Communism  is  a  militant  movement.  Its 
leaders,  like  all  clever  generals,  prefer  to 
attack  the  weak,  the  disorganized,  the  undis- 
ciplined. The  Communists  frankly  state 
that  this  Is  their  strategy.  They  always  move 
Into  areas  of  weakness.  They  do  not — in 
fact,  they  cannot— Infiltrate  a  strong  and 
healthy  society. 

The  Communists  are  quick  to  exploit  con- 
ditions of  injustice  and  social  disorder.  They 
have,  from  time  to  time,  played  their  evil 
roles  In  racial  conflict,  in  labor  unrest.  In 
governmental  corruption,  and  In  organized 
crime.  But  they  are  also  quick  to  recognize 
Intellectual  confusion,  a  weakness  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Their  infiltration  Into  educa- 
tion, the  conununicatlons  media,  entertain- 
ment, government  and  even  religion  has  been 
possible  because  some  leaders  In  these  fields 
have  lost  their  Intellectual  Integrity.  They 
no  longer  know  what  they  think  or  what 
they  represent. 

The  Communists  always  work  against  Just 
and  sensible  solutions  of  social  problems. 
They  seek  to  turn  racial  tensions  into  bloody 
riots.  They  do  not  want  unions  to  gain 
their  goals  through  peaceful  bargaining; 
they  want  bitter  strikes.  They  seek  to  turn 
any  Infiltrated  institution  from  Its  true 
goals.  The  Communists  always  fight  for 
more  and  more  injustice,  strife,  confusion 
and  hatred.  This  Is  frankly  stated  party 
policy  and  is  always  true,  although  their 
propaganda  seems  to  say  the  exact  opposite. 
This  should  make  the  work  of  the  dedi- 
cated antl-CommunlBt  quite  simple.  To 
fight  communism,  he  must  fight  for  Justice, 
good  social  order,  and  the  principles  of 
Americanism.  Communism  or  no  commu- 
nism, those  are  the  causes  for  which  a  decent 
man  should  fight. 

NlklU  Khruahchev  predicted.  "Yotir 
grandchildren  will  be  Conununists."  In  the 
context  of  his  remarks  It  was  clear  that  he 
believed  this  would  happen  in  America,  not 
as  a  result  of  war  or  external  presstire,  but 
through  apathy  and  decadence.  Commu- 
nism would  move  Into  one  area  of  weakness 
after  another  tintil  It  had  everything. 

Few  Americans  share  Khrushchev's  view. 
There  Is  magnificent  strength  in  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Nation  that  lifted  Itself 
out  of  the  depression  to  arm  the  free  world 
while  fighting  on  every  front,  and  that  has 
■Ince  maintained  world  peace,  albeit  a  hair- 
trigger  peace.  Is  not  decadent.  Our  grand- 
children will  not  be  Communists. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  increase  our 
strength.  On  the  military  front  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  constant  alertness  and  a 
ready  battle  force.  But  conununlsm  is  both 
an  external  threat  and  an  internal  conspir- 
acy.    This  world  war  of  Ideas  must  be  won 


on  the  civilian  front.  Americans  must  con- 
tinue to  create  the  good  society  of  freemen. 
Through  our  way  of  life,  we  must  show  that 
the  Ciommiuilst  promises  are  a  lie.  Dynamic 
Americanism  U  the  answer  to  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

In  this  great  struggle,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  has  the  opi>ortunlty  to  play  a 
magnificent  role. 


FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION  FACIIJTIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  appear  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  February  7, 
1962.  from  members  of  the  Oregon  State 
Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Tel- 
evision, urging  support  of  HH.  132,  which 
provides  financial  aid  to  States  in  con- 
nection with  educational  television  facil- 
ities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  Department  or  Education. 

Salem.  Oreg..  February  7,  1962. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  members  of  the 
Oregon  State  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cational Television  urge  you  to  support  the 
passage  of  HH.  132  which  provides  financial 
aid  to  States  for  establishing  or  improving 
educational  television  facilities. 

In  the  last  18  months,  there  has  been  a 
rapidly  growing  interest  In  Oregon  in  tele- 
vision for  classroom  Instruction  and  for 
teacher  education.  Research  and  experience 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  have  shown 
Oregon  educators  the  potentials  of  this 
medium  for  improving  Instruction  at  all 
levels.  Through  the  use  of  programs  of 
direct  Instruction  and  enrichment  presently 
l>elng  broadcast  on  the  State-owned  network 
both  teachers  and  parents  are  becoming  more 
and  more  appreciative  of  the  values  of  this 
new  medium.  For  instance,  more  than  5,000 
elementary  school  chUdren  are  receiving 
direct  Instruction  this  year  in  French  and 
Spanish — instruction  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  possible  due  to  the  shortage  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  with  foreign  language 
training. 

Oregon  public  school  educators  have  indi- 
cated their  interest  in  this  instructional 
medium  by  producing  television  programs 
locally,  by  obtaining  fimds  for  the  purchase 
of  receivers,  and  by  using  available  televised 
programs  in  their  classrooms.  Developments 
uncovered  by  a  recent  survey  made  by  the 
committee  and  the  department  of  education 
disclose: 

"Five  school  districts,  Eugene,  Bethel  (a 
large  suburban  district  adjacent  to  Eugene ) , 
Springfield.  Portland,  and  Salem:  and  Jack- 
son and  Multnomah  Cotinty  schools  have 
produced  programs  during  the  current 
school  year.  Actually  these  indicate  three 
areas  where  there  Is  activity  In  program 
production :  Lane  County,  Multnomah  Coun- 
ty, and  Jackson  County. 

"The  commercial  television  stations  in 
Eugene — KEZI  and  KVAL — have  made  avail- 
able to  Lane  County  schools  6  hours  a  week 
for  educational  programing  of  which  1  hour 
is  for  public  relations  programs  during  eve- 
ning hours.  The  Eugene  schools  have  pro- 
vided programs  for  8V4  hours  of  this  time 
a  week  and  fca-  1  hour  per  week  on  the  State 
network.  They  have  produced  local  pro- 
gram series  In  mathematics,  health,  art,  and 
Spanish — all  at  the  elementary  school  level — 
and  language  arts  at  the  Junior  high  school 
level.  They  have  also  produced  an  Inservlce 
course  in  rnathematlcs  for  teachers,  and  the 
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county    Kboola    bAV«    prtxlucwl    a    phyuc&l 
•ducaUoci  aerlM. 

■*BetlMl  ami  BprlzicflcM  dl*ulct»  b»v«  co- 
o|Mrat«l  witii  Um  KUfMM  aclxx}!*  In  pcoduc- 
tkin  a<  th«  Bpanlah  mtIm  and  witto  ••«* 
otner  in  production  of  series  m  local  »ot- 
ernmnit.  UWratur*.  and  Canada  for  ele- 
mentary gradoa. 

"Lane  County  schools  are  rapidly  complet- 
ing plans  for  areawlde  educational  television 
programing  for  next  year.  Some  of  the  p.ir- 
tldpatlng  dlatiicU  wlU  probably  be  from 
outAlde  Lane  County. 

"This  past  summer,  personnel  In  the  Mult- 
nomah County  Khool  suparlntendenfa  of- 
tflce  InltUted  plana  for  a  aarles  of  Spanlata 
leMona  for  slxtb-frade  pupils,  and  Salem 
public  acbooU  cooperated  In  tbe  project. 
The  serlee  La  being  broadcaat  over  channel* 
^f  k  7  and  10  all  tbla  present  school  year      Port- 

""  f  land   public   schools   thla    fall    produced    an 

hour- long  teacher   IneerTlce   program  which 
'  waa  telecast  on  the  State  educational  tele- 
vision network.     The  Jackson  County  school 
1.     <   I  Bupertntendents  o«ce  la  also  producing  an 

■  I  I  experimental  serlea  In  Spanish  for  elemenuo-y 

r  school  pupils. 

"A  survey  of  Oregon's  first-  and  second- 
claaa  districts  conducted  by  the  committee 
in  November  1961,  Indicated  there  were  at 
that  time  296  receivers  In  the  schools  or 
three  times  as  many  aa  In  January  19«1 
Thla  does  not  Include  100  receivers  being 
purchased  by  Portland  and  30  receivers  by 
Salem  schools,  or  an  estimated  75  receivers 
In  Multnomah  County.  The  committee  Is 
certain  many  school  districts  are  Including 
funds  In  their  1M3-6S  budgets  for  the  pur- 
chaae  of  receivers.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  of  the  reported  receivers  were  in 
schooU  receiving  the  State  educational  tele- 
vision network — atatUm  KOAC.  Corvallls 
(channel  7)  and  staUon  KOAP,  Portland 
(channel  10). 

"The  survey  alao  showed  there  were  more 
than  11,000  pupils  viewing  In-school  tele- 
vision programa.  This  la  slightly  lesa  than 
3  percent  of  the  total  elementary  school 
population  of  some  300,000.  While  It  Is  not 
an  ^mi^ging  figure.  It  U  gratifying  since  this 
U  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  any 
extensive  programing  In  Oregon  for  elemen- 
tary daaaroom  puplla.  Some  6.700  of  the 
11,000  pupUa  were  viewing  programa  on  the 
State  network;  the  remainder  were  viewing 
programs  (JimnA  by  commercial  stations  In 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho. 

"WliUa  tha  Kurvay  Indlcafead  that  achool 
dlatrlcta  are  making  use  ol  the  available 
tacUltiea,  the  lack  of  complete  coverage  by 
Um  State  aetwork  aertoualy  limlU  uUliaaUon 
of  the  rvt^^'!"*  for  liMtniction.  One  of  the 
moat  algnlAdant  *~iirxg»  of  th«  survey  waa 
that  so  many  ot  the  dlatrlcta  were  unable 
to  get  an  ad«|uaU  algnal  from  either  State- 
owned  station  and  were  therefore  unable 
to  profit  fnxn  the  reaource.  One  hundred 
and  nine  admlnlatratora  out  of  221  who  re- 
plied to  our  queatioruialre  aald  no  com- 
munity reception  waa  poealhle  of  either 
channel  7  or  10.  Thirty-nine  said  special 
antennae  were  needed,  and  10  said  cable 
oonnectlona  were  required. 

Thla  lack  oC  reoeptloD  U  due  to  the  ter- 
rain of  our  State.  With  certain  key  Insulla- 
tlona.  which  would  be  poeeible  Uirough  H  R 
132.  we  could  cope  with  Oregon's  topographi- 
cal problems  and  educational  television  could 
be  brought  to  all  parts  of  the  State — to  the 
tei?lftt<Ml  coaatal  regions,  to  far  eastern 
Oregon,  to  southern  and  central  Oregon. 

The  financial  assistance  for  facilities  con- 
stroctlon  which  the  passage  of  HJl.  132 
would  provide  oould  extend  educational  op- 
portunities for  Oregon  public  school  chil- 
dran  by  increasing  the  viewing  area  fur  In- 
■chool  leasona  ofTered  by  the  two  State- 
owned  television  stations.  This  would  be 
possible  through  the  Installation  of  a  series 
of  microwave  relays,  translators,  and  other 
equipment    to   extend    the   signal    of    KO.AC 


and  KOAP  to  U.e  mofcl  OiiUmi  parU  of  Uie 
.St.vte  Piijjsiii?p  nf  thp  biU  would  also  help 
local  scliool  OistricU  interested  in  esUibliali- 
ing  their  own  television  faclliilee  for  either 
broadcast  or  closed-circuit  purposes.  In  De- 
cember, the  Bu«ex^  sthtKjl*  were  grunted  the 
rlghu  to  channel  20.  a  UHF  channel. 

Since  Oregt)n  school  aistrlct*  are  producing 
programs  for  televising  even  wltliuul  ade- 
qu.ite  taro;\doii5t  f.icllltlcs  we  are  confldent 
more  pro^rank*  will  be  produced  more 
schfxjls  wiU  be  equipped  for  utilizing  Uie 
programs,  and  U\e  quality  of  iiistruclion  gen- 
erally lncre.i«ed  If  better  laclUties  become 
available. 

We  sUongly  urge  >ou  l<)  support  H  R  132 
so  that  with  the  addl' lon.il  funds  which  It 
win  make  av,i;;.ible  the  use  -f  IXw.*  new 
teaching  medium  c<in  be  exlendeU  ami 
strengthened  throu«huul  the  Stale 
Sincerely  yovus. 

Orcoon    Sr*Tx    Auviaoar    Coii- 

ttUTXtL  ON    lliJL'CATluNAl.  TxlJt- 
VlSiIO.N. 

MUs    Ken  AS   CiiAaKou-DiAN. 
Ch.iiTman.  Radio  and  Trleitsiun  Coor.l- 

nati)'    EuQf'ii'  Puhlir  SchtMjL^ 
Ur    Ucuat^s  Henjkr-son. 
Assiitint  Supenntt:rid>'it.  L^-bu'u./*  Pub- 
lic ScUooU 

WlIUSON    lilAYNAJtD. 

D  rector   Public  Relations.   Crrgon    EJu- 
Ciitujn  Assoi'xation. 

CllKMJ-Vtj    D      S<HMIOT. 

Superint'-ndi-n!    S.iir'n  Public  SchtMiLi 

Dr    Patrkia  .SwtNS<'N 
Superiuor,  Radio  Station  KBPS,  Port- 
land Public  SchooU 

Mrs     E     BCXNICE   Tt  I  KEK. 

A^iistant     Supenntcndefit .     Xtultnomah 
County  SrhcK^U 

Dr    Gexald  Wali^cx. 
Superintendent,  Corvallia  Public  SrhocJj 


THE  SERVING  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEV- 
ERAGES    IN     THE     CAl^ITOL     OR 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 
Mr   MORSE.     Mr.  President,  on  April 
5  there  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  Senate  Reso- 
luUon  325.  which  I  submitted  for  myself 
and    In    behalf    of    the    Senators    from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr   Johnston  and  Mr 
ThvimondI.  the  Senator  from  Kansa.s 
[Mr.  Carlson],   and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wiluams) 

I  ask  unAnimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  reaoluUon  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXXIV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senale  (relating  to  regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol)  i.i 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   paragraph: 

'3.  The  serving  of  alcoholic  beveragee  shall 
not  be  permitted  within  any  portion  of  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  or  any  portion  of 
any  oAce  building  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  other  than  a  room  or  suite  which 
Is  assigned  for  occupancy  by  s  Member  '>r 
offlcer  of  the  Senate  for  the  transaction  of 
the  buslneAS  of  his  office.  A.s  used  In  thi.s 
paragraph,  the  term  'alcoholic  beverage' 
means  any  alcoholic  beverage  contalnlnK 
more  than  24  per  centum  of  alcoiiol  by 
volume  " 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution. Ls  very  brief.  I  flrst  spoke  on  this 
subject  matter  on  the  floor  of  tho  Senate 
on  April  2.  when  just  acros.*!  the  hall  the 
Senate  was — shall  I  say  dedicating.  a.s 
well  as  desecratinR? — the  new  reception 
and  conference  room  that  was  opened  on 


Uiat  day.  Two  bars  were  placed  la  the 
ri)nf.rence  room,  and  I  underatand  that 
luiuor  flowed  freely. 

I  have  not  submitted  the  resolution  to 
have  It  forgotten.  1  shall  from  time  to 
time  with  increasing  frequency  speak  on 
this  subject  matter  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  ses&ion.  If  I  am  unable  to  have 
Uie  re.solution  brouKht  to  the  floor  for  a 
veto. 

After  I  have  waited  for  a  fair  period  of 
time.  I  shall,  if  I  find  it  appropriate  in 
connection  with  any  matter  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  sUrt  adding  It  a«  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  business.  I 
feel  that  if  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  lioina  to  serve  hard  liquor  at  Senate 
functions  or  make  available  ofBces  of  the 
Senate  for  use  by  public  onfanliatlons 
or  other  groups,  about  which  I  shall 
.si)oak  ihorUy.  they  ought  to  be  willing 
to  stand  up  and  go  on  record  In  support 
of  what  I  consider  to  t>e  an  unjustifiable 
course  of  action. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  matter,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  IS  a  very  good  example  for  the 
Senate  to  be  giving  to  the  youth  of  this 
country. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  fair 
to  what  I  am  satisfied  are  millions  of 
taxpayers  In  this  country  who  do  iK)t  be- 
Uevp  that  .so  much  as  one  cent  of  tax 
money  should  be  used  In  connection 
with  any  such  function.  I  believe  these 
taxpayers  have  some  '  rights  In  these 
premises.  We  cannot  coimtenance  such 
functions  and  say  that  In  no  way  does 
the  serving  of  hard  liquor  cost  the  tax- 
payers any  money  There  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  maintenance  and  the  matter  of 
personnel  There  is  the  matter  of  the 
people  behind  the  bar.  Anything  that 
can  be  directly  related  to  the  use  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government  costs  the  tax- 
payers money 

f  protest  this  as  a  matter  of  social 
policy  It  Is  a  social  policy  which  In  my 
judgment  the  Senate  cannot  Justify  and 
should  not  countenance.  The  people  of 
this  country  should  not  permit  IL 

I  do  not  like  to  be  the  source  of  pain 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  It  always 
grieves  me  when  I  am.  However.  If 
they  follow  a  public  course  of  action 
which  In  my  Judgment  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  pain  them.  I  believe 
this  is  a  practice  that  must  be  stopped. 
There  Is  a  certain  function  being  held 
on  Capitol  Hill  this  aftemooa.  within 
Senate  precincts,  to  which  I  was  in- 
vited It  Is  an  affair.  I  understand,  that 
Is  bein«7  held  in  one  of  the  public  rooms 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Permission  was  obtained  for  the  use  of 
the  room.  When  I  asked  whether  hard 
Uquor  was  going  to  be  served  at  the  af- 
fair. I  was  told  that  In  all  probablhty 
It  would  t)o 

On  April  2d  I  told  the  Senate  that  If 
I  knew  in  advance  that  that  was  going 
to  be  the  ca.'^e  In  connection  with  any 
affair  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senate, 
or  any  affair  being  held  within  the 
premises  of  the  Senate  through  a 
courtesy  extended  to  any  organization 
by  a  Senator  In  obtalnipg  official  per- 
mi.ssion  for  the  use  of  such  a  room,  I 
would  not  Ko  to  .such  an  affair,  and  that 
if  I  uot  there  and  found  that  hard  liquor 
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was  being  served  I  would  absoit  myself 
from  the  affair. 

I  intend  to  do  more  than  that.  I  in- 
tend to  do  my  best,  'with  all  my  parlia- 
mentary rlghU,  in  behalf  of  my  oospon- 
.•ors  to  get  a  vote  on  the  resolution.  I 
want  a  vote  on  It.  I  want  a  record  vote 
on  it.  If  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  finds  Itself  in  disap- 
proval of  my  resolution.  I  a^  the  Rules 
Committee  to  send  my  resolution  to  the 
.Senate  with  an  unfavorable  report 

I  take  the  position  that  the  resolution. 
which  I  submitted  in  good  faith.  Justi- 
fies the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
minLstration  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  will  not  take  the  committee 
very  long  to  study  the  resolution.  It  is 
pretty  clear.  It  will  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  research  on  the  part  of  the  oom- 
inittee  staff  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  resolution.  In  fact,  let  us  be  per- 
fectly frank  and  honest  with  ourselves. 
There  Is  liot  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  would  not  be  prepared  to  vote  his 
conviction  on  the  re.solution  within  the 
next  5  minutes. 

I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  get  a  vote 
on  It  I  have  not  been  here  for  17  years 
not  to  have  some  familiarity  with  my 
parliamentary  rights  in  the  Senate,  and 
with  the  parliamentary  steps  that  may 
be  necessary  for  me  to  take  to  at  least  to 
encourage  action  on  my  resolution  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  It  will  not  be  necessary,  but  I 
will  get  this  matter  handled  on  its 
merits. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  highly 
amused  with  regard  to  the  snide  jour- 
nalistic tactics  of  the  Washington  News 
since  I  have  submitted  the  resolution, 
in  trying  to  persuade  its  readers  that 
Watnk  Morss  does  not  know  when  he 
is  In  a  saloon,  or  did  not  know  when  he 
was  in  a  saloon,  and  thereby  seeks  in 
some  way  to  engage  in  some  duplicity 
m  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Washington  News 
that  when  I  see  a  sign  on  a  window  say- 
ing "Breakfast  being  served."  I  am  enter- 
ing what  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
Is  a  restaurant 

When  I  saw  the  breakfast  prepared 
behind  a  counter  in  the  establishment  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  I  was  in  • 
breakfast  shop:  although  anyone  having 
eyes,  as  I  have  already  said,  knew  that 
in  another  part  of  that  room,  at  other 
times  of  the  day.  liquor  was  served. 
Perhaps  liquor  might  have  been  served 
there  for  breakfast  if  someone  had  come 
In  and  asked  for  it.  However.  I  say  to 
the  Washington  Dally  News  that  the  fact 
Is  that  I  went  in  for  breakfast.  I  ate 
my  breakfast.  I  was  courteous  and  polite 
to  the  owner  of  the  establishment  He 
recognized  me  and  asked  me  to  have  my 
picture  taken.  I  went  behind  the  counter 
to  have  my  picture  taken  behind  what  I 
then  thought— and  I  believe  I  was  cor- 
rect— was  a  soda  Jerk,  but  which  it  is 
now  claimed  was  a  beer  jerk. 

I  do  not  have  to  apologize  to  anyone 
for  my  lifetime  as  a  teetotaler  and  as 
one  who  deplores  the  fact  that  the  high 
consumption  of  hard  liquor  In  this  coun- 
try is  one  of  the  great  menaces  to  the 
Nation.  When  I  think  of  the  terrible 
coet  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  in 
the  administration  of  government  serv- 


ices by  way  of  the  bitrden  upon  the 
courts,  the  melfare  agencies,  the  jails. 
and  the  prisons,  caused  by  alcoholism, 
I  apologize  to  no  one  for  the  position  I 
have  always  taken  against  the  consump- 
tion of  hard  liquor. 

So  I  repeat  the  point  of  view  I  have 
been  heard  to  express  before.  If  Sena- 
Uws  wish  to  give  parties  at  which  hard 
liquor  is  to  be  served,  let  them  rent  a 
reception  room  in  the  Congressional  Ho- 
tel or  the  Carroll  Arms,  or  in  any  other 
hotel  in  the  city;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  desecrate  a  public  room  In  the 
Senate  wtng  of  the  Capitol  or  in  one  of 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  by  having 
any  function  at  which  hard  liquor  is 
served.  I  do  not  believe  any  Senator 
should  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to 
make  the  choice  I  have  made — and  I  am 
proud  to  have  made  it — that  if  there  is 
to  be  that  kind  of  fimction.  I  shall  absent 
mysdf  from  it. 

I  intend  to  disctiss  this  subject  further. 
I  hope  that  in  the  very  near  future  this 
resoluti<m  can  be  put  behind  us  with  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  am  confident  that 
such  a  vote  would  result  in  a  substantial 
majority  in  support  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  for  I  continue  daily  to 
hear  from  my  Senate  colleagues,  as  I 
said  the  last  time  I  discussed  this  ques- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  who  says: 
"There  is  no  question  about  how  I  shall 
vote  if  your  resolution  can  be  brought  up 
for  a  vote,  because  I  cannot  quarrel  with 
the  soundness  of  the  public  policy  you 
are  advocating." 

Mr.  President.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  we  have  surrendered  to  a  social 
practice  which  has  developed,  particu- 
larly in  this  city.  The  time  has  come  to 
stand  up  against  it.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  an  ofBcial  function  can- 
not be  hiid  by  the  Senate,  in  connection 
with  our  so-called  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, without  putting  any  Senator  or  any 
observer  in  the  position  of  being  some- 
what ashamed  of  a  policy  which  permits 
the  serving  of  hard  liquor  at  such  a 
function. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  and  have 
chuckled  a  bit  about  a  few  criticisms  I 
have  received  as  to  why  I  have  not  pro- 
tested before.    It  Is  asked.  Why  did  I 
wait  until  now,  seeking  to  give  the  im- 
pression, perhaps,  that  I  protested  be- 
cause I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection? 
I  merely  say  that  April  2  was  the  flrst 
time  I  was  aware  that  a  stamp  of  offi- 
cial policy  would  be  placed  upon  the 
serving  of  hard  liquor  at  a  Senate  func- 
tion.   That  was  the  occasion  when,  for 
the  first  time.  I  learned  that  an  official 
reception  or  conference  room  was  being 
opened  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
and  that  at  that  so-called  initiation  or 
dedication  session  liquor  would  be  served. 
I  felt  that  the  time  to  hit  the  policy  was 
when  an   attempt  was   being  made  to 
make  the  policy  officlaL    As  I  indicated 
on  that  day.  on  some  occasions,  both 
surreptitiously  and  sometimes  not  sur- 
reptitiously, there  had  been  affairs  in 
the  Senate  at  which  liquor  had  been 
served;  but  never  had  it  been  served  as 
an  official  policy.    I  had  been  so  advised, 
and  that  was  my  understanding. 

If  the  function  on  April  2  had  gone  by 
without  any  protest,  it  certainly  would 
have  been  a  function  at  which  It  could 


have  been  said  that  for  the  first  time 
the  stamp  of  approval  had  been  placed 
upon  the  serving  of  hard  liquor  at  what 
was  unquestionably  an  official  Senate  af- 
fair. That  was  why  I  took  the  floor 
while  the  function  was  being  held;  I 
wanted  to  express  my  disapproval  of  the 
policy. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  deal  fairly  with  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  we  are  entitled 
to  a  vote  on  the  resolution.  If  there  are 
those  who  think  the  policy  of  serving 
liquor  is  a  sound  policy,  they  should  not 
hesitate  to  go  on  public  record  and  say 
so.  giving  to  us  who  deplore  such  a  policy 
the  privilege  and  the  right  to  go  on  rec- 
ord against  it.  Then  we  can  let  the 
American  people  pass  judgment  on  the 
record. 

I  believe  in  direct  action.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  surreptitious  policy,  or  indirec- 
tion, or  subterfuge.    This  question  caUs 
for  a  forthright,  open,  frank  statement 
of  policy ;  but  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
formally  decide  the  policy ;  it  should  not 
permit  Senators  to  decide  the  pohcy  for 
us  by  their  acts.    Yet  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening.   All  of  us,  in  my  judgment,  are 
implicated  in  this  policy,  a  policy  that 
has  never  been  formally  and  officially 
determined  in  the  Senate,  by  some  Sen- 
ators acting  of  their  own  volition  to  carry 
out  this  very  unfortunate  social  practice, 
and  then  inviting  the  rest  of  us  to  at- 
tend.   If  we  go,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come implicated  in  a  practice  of  which 
we  do  not  approve,  so  far  as  official  pol- 
icy is  concerned.    If  we  refuse  to  go.  we 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  hurt- 
ing the  feelings  of  some  of  our  colleagues. 
Some  persons  have  asked  me.  "Sena- 
tor, don't  you  go  to  cocktail  parties?"    . 
Of  coui-se.  I  go  to  cocktail  parties  when 
I  feel  that  in  carrying  out  the  official 
work  of  the  Senate,  in  representing  the 
people  of  my  State,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  reprraented  at  some  affair  con- 
ducted by  industry  or  by  some  organiza- 
tion, at  which  liquor  is  served.    But  that 
does  not  require  me  to  participate  in  such 
refreshments,  and  I  do  not.    But  that 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  Just  as  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing  when  I  go  to  the 
homes  of  people  where  liquor  is  served. 
That  is  quite  different  from  putting  my 
stamp  of  approval  on  such  activity  as  an 
official  policy  of  the  Senate  at  a  Smate 
affair.    That  is  the  line  ot  distinction 
which  I  think  Is  so  crystal  clear  that  it 
should  not  require  an  explanation.    But 
some  people  always  liice  to  have  some 
basis  on  which  they  think  they  can  cause 
embarrassment,  in  seeking  to  draw  that 
kind  of  non  sequitur  distincti(». 

So  I  repeat  to  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  continue  to  press 
for  action  on  Senate  Resolution  235.  un- 
til it  can  be  disposed  of. 


PROGRAM     OF     SMAli     BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  CCMdPANIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  Is  pres- 
ently engaged  in  a  study  of  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  and  their 
contribution  to  the  economic  growth  of 
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the  country.  As  a  part  of  this  study,  the 
Financing  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman, 
recently  conducted  a  hearing  In  my 
State,  at  Portland.  This  hearing  was 
the  first  in  a  series  of  five  such  hearings 
being  held  in  various  sections  of  the 
country. 

As  Senator  Sparkm.in.  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  pointed  out, 
in  announcing  these  hearings,  the 
SBIC  program  has  grown  remarkably 
since  its  establishment  in  1958.  There 
are  presently  more  than  500  companies— 
6  of  them  m  Oregon — operating  under 
the  1958  act.  with  combined  capital  of 
almost  one-half  billion  dollars.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  companies  have  been 
chartered  within  the  last  year 

Since  over  90  percent  of  the  business 
firms  in  my  section  of  the  country  are 
small  businesses,  the  recent  increase  in 
the  activities  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  particularly  important  to 
Oregon. 

A  salient  example  of  increased  SBA 
help  to  small  businessmen  is  the  direct 
loan  program,  which,  in  1961.  made 
within  the  State  of  Oregon  111  loans, 
totaling  $9,376,000.  The  comparable 
figure  for  I960 — when  the  agency  was 
under  other  management — is  44  loans, 
totaling  $2,060,000.  About  65  percent  of 
these  Oregon  loans  are  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  banks,  which  further  gen- 
erate local  economic  activity 

Pursuant  to  the  SBA's  State  and 
local  development  company  program." 
which  will  provide  a  community  with  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  modeinizint; 
or  establishing  an  enterprise,  the  city  of 
McMlruiville  has  received  loans,  for  de- 
velopment purposes,  of  $23,000  and 
$239,000 

Other  SBA  programs  which  have 
been  of  benefit  to  my  State  include  the 
procurement  contract  set-aside  pronram 
under  which  373  awards,  totaling  $10,- 
982.000.  were  made  last  year  in  Ore«on. 
as  against  224  contracts  for  $4,984,000 
in  1960;  and  the  management  training 
program  under  which  nearly  700  persons 
have  enrolled  in  25  specially  designed 
business  courses. 

I  was.  therefore,  most  pleased  by  the 
decision  of  the  Small  Business  Cummit- 
tee  to  hold  this  first  of  Its  current  hear- 
ings In  Portland,  to  which  we  proudly  re- 
fer as  the  'City  of  Roses  "  I  should  like 
very  much  to  express  my  gratitude  and 
that  of  the  people  of  my  State  to  my  Kood 
friends  and  colleagues,  the  dlstinxui.shed 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr  Bartlett  '  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr  Mossl.  who  on  that  occasion  joined 
me  and  so  ably  and  so  effectively  aided 
the  subcommittee's  Inquiry  into  the 
SBIC  program  In  the  West  I  know- 
that  these  two  able  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Comm.ittee  feel  as  I  do  about  the  re.sults 
accomplished  by  the  committee  at  its 
Portland  hearing  We  heard  testimony 
from  representatives  of  some  of  the  small 
business  Investment  companies,  from 
small  businessmen  who  had  received 
financial  assistance  from  SBIC's,  from 
SBA  personnel,  and  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Oregon  Independent  Retail 
Grocers  Association. 
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I  was  most  impressed  by  the  testimony 
of  the.se  witnesses,  both  as  it  related  to 
the  assistance  being  provided  to  small 
firms,  and  as  it  related  to  the  need  for 
certain  changes  m  the  laws  under  which 
the  SBIC's  operate 

I  came  away  from  the  Portland  hear- 
ing with  renewed  confidence  m  the 
soundness  of  this  protjram  and  its  value 
to  the  small  businesses  of  Oreuon  and 
the  western  section  of  the  country 

Mr  Pre.sident.  later  I  participated  in  a 
heanns  at  Chicago,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  pnvileKed  to 
serve  as  a  member— the  Senator  from 
Alabama  1  Mr  Sparkman  ' .  and  tt>day  we 
have  been  conductinu.  here  m  Washmn- 
ton.  a  hearing  at  which  we  have  had 
some  very  able  wUne.sses  testify  reward- 
inK  the  operation  of  the  Small  Bu.smess 
Investment  Corixjration  pronram 

We  learned  of  example  after  example 
of  small  firms,  faced  with  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate capital  and  having  no  place  to 
which  they  could  turn  for  a.s.si.stance. 
about  to  become  just  another  addition 
to  the  ever-risin«  number  of  bu.smess 
failures,  who  solved  their  problems 
through  a  loan  or  an  inve.stment  from 
a  .small  busine.'^.s  investment  company 
Take,  for  example  the  ca.se  of  Tempera 
Corp  of  Portland  Greg 

Thus  company  wa.s  founded  in  1958 
and  manufactures  an  automatic  pres- 
sure-compen-satmK  valve  desm-ned  to 
maintain  a  selected  water  temperature 
to  within  1  de'.iree.  regardless  of  chanues 
in  supply  line  pre.s.surf  The  mitmi  cap- 
ital of  thi.s  company  wa.s  obtained  frum 
the  individual  oruanizers  and  from  their 
families,  but  this  money  wa.s  u.s«h1  up 
in  the  initial  promotion  of  their  prod- 
uct By  January  1961  the  actual  sales 
of  the  company  were  only  71  valves  per 
month,  and.  according  to  its  president, 
the  company  was  about  to  collapse  for 
lack  of  adequate  capital  Due  to  the 
company's  brief  exfN>rier.ce  and  the  fact 
that  It  had  no  pa.st  record  of  earnuiKs 
nor  any  substantial  collateral  the  nec- 
e.ssary  funds  were  not  available  through 
normal  financial  channels 

To  make  a  Ions  story  short,  the  com- 
pany applied  for  a-ssistance  to  an  SBIC 
Preferred  Growth  Capital.  Ine  of  Port- 
land, the  applicatKjn  wa.s  approved  and 
a  loan  of  $50,000  was  made  in  late  Janu- 
ary 1961  By  April  of  1961  additional 
capital  was  needed,  and  the  further  sum 
of  $10,000  was  provided  by  Preferred 
Growth  Capital  The  company  coii- 
tmued  to  t-row,  and  by  September  1!^61 
the  need  for  more  funds  aro.se  In  this 
instance,  another  SBIC  was  broutjht  into 
the  picture,  and  the  further  sum  of 
$20,000  was  provided  by  the  Oret^on 
Small  Busine.ss  Investment  Co  .  of 
Salem.  Orei;  This  made  a  total  invest- 
ment by  the  SBIC's  in  a  strut:>.;lint,'  small 
manufacturer  of  $80  000  The  result.s 
of  this  capital  injection  have  been  rather 
remarkable  Sales  have  urown  from  71 
valves  per  month  m  January  1961  Ui  900 
valves  per  month  by  November  1961  and 
to  1.080  valves  m  January  of  1962  The 
president  of  the  company  estimated  that 
within  a  matter  of  4  or  5  years  the 
company  will  be  making  and  selling  1  ' .. 
or  2  million  valves  per  year 


I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  felt  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  m  knowing  that  thia  truly 
remarkable  success  story  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  small  business  invest- 
ment company  program.  And  let  us  re- 
member—there Is  much  more  Involved 
here  than  sunply  the  success  of  one  small 
business  and  a  profitable  Investment  for 
an  SBIC  The  growth  of  t^ls  company 
will  be  felt  by  the  economy  of  the  city 
of  Portland,  and  eventually  by  the  econ- 
omy of  my  whole  State  The  benefits 
in  terms  of  jobs  and  payroll  that  this 
success  story  includes  will  contribute  slK- 
niflcantly  in  the  years  to  come  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Oregon. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  examples  recited 
before  the  committee  of  small  concerns 
rescued  from  the  brink  of  collapse  by  the 
SBIC  s  We  heard  praise  for  this  pro- 
gram from  four  small  electronics  firms 
and  a  small  manufacturer  of  pressure- 
sensitive  adhesives.  all  located  In  the 
State  of  California,  from  an  electronics 
firm  m  Texas,  and  from  the  owner  of  a 
.small  rental  .service  in  Salem.  Oreg.  Elach 
of  these  witnesses.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
vided -solid  evidence  of  the  results  being 
achieved  through  this  great  program. 

Mr  President,  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  been  dominated  for 
many  years  by  the  timber  Industry 
The  contribution  made  by  timber  Inter- 
ests and  related  enterprises  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  my  State  has  been 
truly  significant  and  no  one  recognizes 
and  appreciates  this  more  than  the 
seruor  Senator  from  Oregon.  Yet.  I  have 
iil.so  recognized  for  many  years  that  only 
through  industrial  diversification  could 
Oregon  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
No  State  can  long  endure  the  overcon- 
centration  of  economic  resources.  One 
ha.^  but  to  study  the  history  of  the 
southern  region  of  this  country,  and  the 
events  which  followed  the  days  when 
cotton  was  king'  in  the  region,  to  learn 
this  lesson  m  elementary  economics. 

TTie  n€'ed  for  a  diversification  of  in- 
du-stry  in  Oregon  played  a  significant 
role  in  my  decision  to  support  this  small 
bu.sine.ss  investment  program  from  the. 
beginning  In  this  program.  I  saw  a 
^reat  potential  for  financing  new  busi- 
ne.ss  enterpri-ses  and  for  strengthening 
and  a.s.sunng  the  success  and  growth  of 
existinu'  small  concerns  I  saw  in  this 
legislation  the  vehicle  by  which  new  jobs 
and  new  payrolls  might  be  provided,  and 
economic  growth  through  diversification 
of  economic  re.sources  might  be  accom- 
plished One  of  the  most  gratifying  ex- 
periences of  my  career  in  the  U  S.  Senate 
wa.s  to  learn  at  the  hearing  we  had  in 
F'ortland  that  this  program  has  worked 
m  this  way  and  has  done  much  toward 
accompli.shmg  the.se  very  ends  In  my 
home  State 

Let  me  hasten  to  add,  Mr  President 
that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
There  were  indications  in  the  testimony 
presented  to  us  that  the  flow  of  private 
capital  into  the  SBIC  program  has 
slowed  sigiuficantly  m  recent  months, 
and  that  the  American  Investing  public 
mav  be  "taking  a  .second  look"  at  the 
stn(  k  ofTerings  of  SBIC's.  Recommen- 
ilations  were  made  for  additional  incen- 
tives to  be  wrltten^into  the  law  and  for 
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existing  restrlcUcuis  to  be  relaxed,  and 
frankly  I  was  somewhat  impreiaed  by 
these  recommendations.  I  refer  partic- 
ularly U>  the  argtimentc  offered  in  cup- 
port  of  providing  a  statutory  lOM  and 
bad  debt  reserve  for  SBIC's,  and  liber- 
alizing the  dollar  limit  upon  loans  and 
investmentA. 

You  win  recall.  Mr.  President,  that 
last  year  the  Coa«rre&fi  eiuu;ted  several 
amendmentfi  to  the  Small  Bufiiness  In- 
vestment Act.  These  amendments  were 
designed  to  improve  the  program,  and  I 
supported  and  voted  for  them.  In- 
cluded among  the  1961  amendments  was 
a  provision  which  limited  to  $500,000  the 
maxlmxtm  amount  which  any  single 
SBIC  might  loan  to  or  Invest  in  a  small 
business  concern.  I  also  voted  for  this 
provision,  but  I  did  not  do  so,  Mr.  Pre«l- 
di  nt,  with  the  same  degree  of  confidence 
and  assurance  of  its  soundness  as  I  felt 
about  the  other  amendments.  There 
was  the  possibility  that  this  restriction 
might  preclude  assistance  to  worthy 
.small  firms  having  a  real  need  for  funds 
exceeding  the  limitation.  I  went  along 
uith  this  amendment  because  it  in- 
cluded a  provision  fUlowlng  SBIC's,  with 
the  permission  of  the  SBA,  to  make 
loans  and  investmoits  of  more  than 
$500,000.  I  felt  that,  with  this  quaUA- 
calion.  the  amendment  would  not  sub- 
stantially impede  the  flow  of  needed 
funds  to  small  firms. 

My  Judgment  in  this  regard  was 
strengthened  when  the  SBA  issued  its 
regulations  implementing  the  new 
amendments.  In  implementing  the  dol- 
lar limitation  amendments,  and  its 
qualifying  clause  allowing  transactions 
exceeding  the  limitation.  SBA  provided 
a  blanket  approval  whereby  SBIC's  could 
make  loans  or  investments  exceeding  the 
limitation  only  when  they  maintained  at 
least  50  percent  of  their  portfolio  in 
transactions  of  leas  than  $500,000.  In 
this  way.  the  administrative  burden  of 
reviewing  these  transactions  on  a  case- 
by -case  basis  was  avoided,  and  of  more 
importance,  assistance  to  small  firms 
haviiig  a  need  for  larger  amounts  was 
not  to  become  bogged  down  in  the  need- 
less redtape  that  was  certain  to  arise 
under  any  other  methods.  As  I  said, 
Mr.  President.  I  was  satisfied  that  this 
dollar  limitation  was  workable  under  the 
approach  taken  In  the  SBA  regulation, 
though  some  doubt  remained  as  to  its 
soundness. 

The  testimony  presented  to  Senator 
Bartlett.  Senator  Moss,  and  me  in 
Portland  has  made  me  somewhat  more 
doubtful  of  the  wt.sdom  of  writing  this 
limitation  into  the  law.  I  still  have  not 
reached  any  conclusion  because  the 
hearings  are  still  In  progress. 

But  in  our  Portland  hearing,  for  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  representatives  of 
the  electronics  industry  testified.  They 
pointed  out  how  difficult  it  is  for  new 
businesses  In  the  electronics  field  to  get 
loans  from  commercial  banks  and 
sources.  Yet  they  also  pointed  out  that 
$500,000  very  often  does  not  amount  to 
much  In  an  electronics  business,  and 
that  the  limitaUon  of  $500,000  is  quite 
a  handicap  to  the  electronics  industry, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  work 
It  does  for  defense  and  for  the  nonde- 
fcnse  segments  of  the  economy.    Many 


otber  IwiHlnrtirn  oould  make  the  same 
ooounenta. 

The  substance  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Portland,  and  in  Chicago 
too,  by  representatives  of  the  SBIC  in- 
diuptry  was  that  this  limitation  some- 
times made  it  difBcult  to  meet  the  needs 
of  some  small  firms,  particularly  small 
manufacturing  concerns,  for  growth 
capital.  Of  course,  the  SBA  regulation 
to  which  I  have  referred  will  permit 
these  larger  transactions,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, as  many  as  five  SBIC's  may  partici- 
pate in  a  transaction  with  each  putting 
up  the  $500X)00  maximimi. 

Howerer,  instances  are  certain  to  arise 
under  this  program  where  a  truly  small 
firm,  needing,  say,  a  million  or  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars,  will  be  unable  to  find 
an  SBIC  willing  to  make  the  deal  whose 
portfolio  will  allow  this  large  an  invest- 
ment. Putting  together  a  participation 
deal  with  three  or  four  SBIC's  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  possible  solution  to  these 
problems.  However,  this  sort  of  thing 
takes  time  and  will  not  always  be  as 
easily  accomplished  as  one  might  think. 
One  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  the 
enactment  of  this  program  was  the  fact 
that,  not  only  was  the  small  public  secu- 
rities market  a  prohibitively  expensive 
source  of  capital  for  small  firms,  but  the 
time  delays  involved  in  raising  money  in 
this  manner  worked  a  hardship  upon 
gmall  firms.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  ex- 
ami;^  will  arise  where  small  firms  may 
be  unaMe  to  raise  needed  capital,  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  from  the 
only  source  available  to  them,  the  SBIC's. 
Indeed.  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  this 
limitation  may  result  in  making  needed 
capital  unavailable,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, to  many  truly  small  businesses. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  one  purpose 
of  this  limitation  was  to  assure  that 
SBIC  funds  were  loaned  or  invested  with 
truly  small  business,  said  this  is  a  matter 
of  which  I  have  always  been  especially 
mlndfuL  However,  the  term  "small 
business"  is  a  relative  one.  What  is 
tffWRii  business  in  one  industry  may  be  big 
business  in  another.  One  person's  view 
of  small  business  may  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  another's.  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  we  tend  to  think  of  "big  business"  In 
terms  of  the  biggest  business  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live.  Indeed,  how- 
ever, this  may  sometimes  be  a  truly  small 
manufacturing  concern  competing  with 
the  real  giants  of  American  industry. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
logical  way  by  which  we  can  assure  that 
SBIC  funds  are  going  only  to  small  firms 
is  to  review  from  time  to  time  the  defini- 
tion of  small  business,  or  the  size  stand- 
ards, as  they  are  called  by  SBA.  These 
size  standards  have  been  adopted  by  SBA 
after  years  of  experience  in  aiding  small 
biislnesses.  If  the  standards  are  such 
that  loans  and  investments  are  going  to 
firms  larger  than  those  which  Congress 
intended  to  benefit  through  this  pro- 
gram, then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  logi- 
cal way  to  solve  this  problem  would  be 
to  change  the  standards.  If  a  firm  is 
big  business,  it  should  not  get  a  loan  or 
an  ta'vestment  from  an  SBIC  even  If 
the  amount  of  that  loan  or  investment  is 
$500,000.  $200,000,  or  even  $10,000.    On 


the  other  hand,  if  a  business  concern  is  a 
truly  small  business  of  the  type  that  we 
were  trying  to  help  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation, then  I  wonder  if  it  is  soimd  eco- 
nomics to  set  an  artritrary  maximum  up- 
on the  amount  that  may  be  provided. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yet  to  reach  any  firm  c<xivlcUon  of  my 
own  regarding  this  matter.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  who  do  have  strong  feel- 
ings about  it  on  both  sides.  Personally. 
I  would  welcome  an  exchange  of  ideas 
with  them,  as  I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  affects  substantially  the  fixture  of 
the  SBIC  program. 

Another  matter  covered  by  the  testi- 
mony received  at  Portland  was  that  of  a 
statutory  loss  and  bad  debt  reserve  for 
the  SBIC's.    Provision  is  made  for  a  re- 
serve of  20  percent  in  Senate  bill  903,  on 
which  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor.    This  bill  is  pending  before  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  and  there  is  a  com- 
parable bill  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  the  other  body.    As  I  have 
Indicated,  the  argtmients  made  by  the 
industry   in   support   of   this  bill   were 
strong  indeed.    We  all  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  12-pcrcent  reserve  given 
to  savings  and  loan  associations  some 
years  ago  has  been  a  most  significant 
factor  in  the  growth  of  that  program.    It 
may  be  that  the  time  has  come  to  lower 
the  reserve  for  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions.   The  Industry  is  now  well  estal>- 
lished,  and  investments  in  real  estate  are 
vastly  more  stable  today  than  when  the 
reserve  was  first  written  into  our  tax 
laws,  or  so  the  arrument  goes.     There 
are  some  who  might  say  that  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  take  the  12-percent  re- 
serve away  from  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  at  the  same  time  write 
a  20-percent  reserve  into  the  law  for 
SBIC's.    On  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion, 
the  history  of  the  savings  and  loan  pro- 
gram points  rather  vividly  to  the  wisdom 
of  providing  this  kind  of  tax  benefit  to 
a   young   federally  supported   program 
such  as  the  SBIC's.    Think  what  it  will 
mean  to  the  small  businesses  of  Amer- 
ica if,  through  this  type  of  tax  incentive, 
the  SBIC  program  will  grow  and  prosper 
as  the  savings  and  loan  program  has 
grown  and  prospered  in  recent  years. 

The  potential  need  for  capital  by  small 
firms  has  been  estimated  at  approximate- 
ly $500  million  per  year.  With  the  total 
capital  available  in  the  SBIC  program 
now  being  only  a  little  over  $500  million, 
it  is  apparent  that  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  in  meeting  this 
need.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  never 
attract  enough  private  capital  into  this 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
nesses until  some  statutory  reserve  for 
losses  and  bad  debts  Is  provided.  After 
all,  Mr.  President,  we  should  remember 
that  if  the  SBIC's  are  doing  the  Job  in- 
tended for  them  by  Congress,  they  are 
engaged  in  extremely  risky  investment 
ventures.  It  seems  only  logical  to  me 
that  a  substantial  statutory  reserve  equal 
to  or  at  least  approaching  the  20  percent 
provided  in  S.  903  should  be  provided. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
Senator  Sparkman.  has  previously  indi- 
cated that  the  committee  will  file  a  full 
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report  to  the  Senate  upon  completion  of 
the  hearings  and  the  committee's  study 
of  this  matter.  However,  I  wanted  to 
make  this  brief  report  on  the  work  of 
the  committee  in  Portland  and  to  ex- 
press to  the  Senate  some  of  my  views  on 
this  very  viUl  and  growing  program 
Although  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
done  in  meeting  the  need  of  small  busi- 
ness for  long-term  credit  and  equity 
capital.  I  am  confident  that  in  my  State. 
and  in  the  West,  this  program  has  been 
operating  in  the  way  that  we  intended 
and  has  accomplished  much  for  our 
small  businesses. 

I  am  proud  to  report  from  the  Senate 
floor  today  to  the  people  of  my  State  that 
I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  stand  on  the 
record  I  have  made  in  the  Senate  m  sup- 
port of  the  small  business  program.  Not 
only  have  I  been  one  of  its  supporters 
from  the  beginning  and  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  many  legislative  proposals  in 
connection  with  it.  but  also  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  Senate. 

I  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  keep  a 
system  of  private  enterprise  m  this  coun- 
try we  must  see  to  it  that  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  this  country  are  maintained 
in  a  position  so  that  they  can  compete, 
because  competition  Is  the  essence  of  the 
private  enterprise  system.  One  of  the 
constant  threats  to  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  against  which  we  must 
constantly  be  on  guard,  is  the  tendency 
for  business  to  turn  itself  into  monopoly 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  before.  I 
close  my  argument  today  by  repeating 
the  warning  that  there  is  not  any  private 
enterprise  connected  with  monopoly,  for 
monopoly  is.  after  all.  the  opposite  of 
private  enterprise,  bccau.se  under  a  mo- 
nopolistic control  there  is  no  effective 
competition,  whereas  under  the  private 
enterprise  system  the  very  heart  and 
dynamics  is  competition 

Our  small  business  proKram  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  my 
judgment  has  constituted  a  real  service 
to  that  competitive  enterprise  upon 
which  small  business  is  so  dependent  I 
shall  always  be  proud  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  I  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  share  that  philosophy  in  regard  to 
the  need  for  and  importance  of  stren.4th- 
ening  small  bu.sine.ss  in  our  economy 


THE  INDIANA  DUNES 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President  op- 
ponents of  the  effort  to  save  the  Indiana 
Dunes  from  destruction  often  claim  that 
this  effort  has  no  significant  support 
from  within  Indiana.  They  aLso  claim 
that  the  Dunes  have  no  values  worth 
savinK 

A  recent  article  by  M  E  Perrin 
Schwartz  of  Elkhart.  Ind  .  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Elkhart  Truth  fur  March 
30.  1962.  belies  both  of  these  fal.se  argu- 
ments I  ask  unanimous  con.senr  that 
this  fine  article  by  a  lon^jtime  Hoosier 
newspaper  reporter  be  printt^d  hi  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr  H.art 
In  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.s? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Wius  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coRD, 
a.s  follows: 

Th»  Case  roE  the  Dunes 

Many  persons  who  are  m'«t  \>)Ciil  In  the 
dunes-lake  p<>rt  c  •iiiruversy  dlscu.saed  In  to- 
day s  edlt-.r.il  column  have  never  seen  a 
dune 

A  day  In  the  dunes  cin  be  a.  genuinely 
rewiijrduig  experience 

There  are  dunes  and  dunes  wherever  the 
sand  blows,  taut  we  H  ^wiers  believe  that  the 
northern  Indiana  Dunes  which  fringe  the 
shore  of  Lake  Mic'iStf.m  are  something  pretty 
sp>ecla! 

Centuries  of  winds  oft  the  lake  rolling  the 
shore  sands  inhmd  have  cre<Ue<l  a  wlldernesj* 
of   natural   beauty   that   is   truly    unique 

Viewed  U'>n\  the  airlines  winch  Jet  over 
the  .irea  the  dune*  IihjR  -ls  thou^jh  some 
giants  child  tired  of  pl.ty  .ih'iig  the  beach. 
mlKht  h.ivp  trudged  .sh'Tfw  ird  .Hcii"erit!g 
his  hut<e  play  buckets  of  white  sand  as  he 
went 

Olirnp-st-d  rr.*m  the  comfort  of  .i  speeding 
tram  or  motorcar,  the  alternating  bits  of 
forest,  patchee  of  deaertllke  sand  waste  and 
.swamp  are  Intriguing  Af.«ot  m  them,  the 
dunes  have  a  priml'lve  spell  that  grips  one 
The  hu»{e  in.irchlnn  hills  appear  to  have 
halted  m  'mentarlly  and  bits  .>f  woxlland 
thicket  have  grown  up  as  if  to  anchor  the 
restless  sands  In  tii.y  vallev  po<ket8  stag- 
nant pools  have  betome  covered  with  Illy 
pa<ls  wJiere  frojjs  croak  mournfully  thene 
early  ipring  evenings  and  l.i/v  turtles  »lip 
from  ratting  lo^s  into  the  primal  slime  at 
one  *  approach 

Weird  events  li.ivi-  f  r.iii.splreil  betimes  iimld 
these  Indiana  Dunes  Once  Indl.ins  here 
matle  their  battle  rende/vnus  Lured  by  the 
lush  prairie  gri'Wths  at  their  fringes,  s<ime 
aiicicMit  s.idUenfd  settlers  miessetl  wrong  and 
tarried  t^r  i  time  Early  day  >utlaws  hid 
out  III  their  undulant  wlMs.  and  many  a 
hermU  here  h.-\s  fnund  the  cveted  s.illtude 
he  s   Ught 

Once,  It  Is  told,  a  club  of  Chicago  yung 
b;  "xiv  Bohemians  of  the  gay  nlnetles- 
Ijore  the  botly  "f  a  colleague  to  a  welnl 
funeral  pyre  which  they  kindled  here  on  the 
bleak  duiie  shores 

Mi.>re  recently,  writer  folk  .nnd  artists  h.tve 
rome  to  love  the  dunelands  and  realtors  have 
t>epn  quick  t<)  capitalize  ujHm  thi.s  Interest 

H''re  iind  there  on  the  bare  exjx'sed  wind- 
w  ird  .sides  of  the  dunes,  an  .idventurer 
c  'nies  upon  stiirtling  revelatory  skeletons  of 
ancient  trees  even  bit*  of  wagons  and 
.ibandoned  cabin  sites,  long  ago  overed  by 
the  shitting  s.inds  and  now  coming  to  light 
.ig.iln  as  the  mounds  have  rolled  on  In- 
deed, the  dunes  have  proven  untrust W'  rthy 
i-u-',<li,ins  !if  many  a  grim  burled  .secret 

Teeming  industrial  cities  at  their  verv 
borders  cm  quickly  be  forgotten  In  their 
primitive  solitude,  and  the  din  of  transcon- 
tln'-ntal  trafflc  (jn  two  highways  and  a  half 
doze.n  rail  lines  reaches  one  as  a  faint  but 
t'.ardly  disturbing  whisper 

S.*fer  lake  beaches  and  a  wider  u.se  of 
their  picnic  and  recreati' inal  p<  isslbilitles 
c.iuld  logically  be  exp^tetl  frim  tlielr  super- 
•.  i.slon  by  a  park  service 

As  a  State  park  once  preserved  these  odd 
sand  fiirmations  from  annihilation,  so  now 
perhaps  a  Federal  park  system  can  preserve 
them  fvirther  with  of  course  a  sensible  and 
realKstic  consideration  for  the  industrial  and 
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Mr     DOUGLAS 

recent    article     the 


E  P.S 

Mr    Pre.sident.  in  a 
Loui.sviIIe    Courier- 


Journal  has  pointed  out  that  the  so- 
called  dunes  story  still  has  a  number  of 
loo.se  ends  Chief  among  the.se  is  the 
failure  of  the  adniuu.->tratiun  of  the  Stale 


of  Indiana  to  make  any  .serious  effort  to 
nnd  another  location  for  the  proposed 
port  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  its 
editor  and  publisher,  Barry  Bingham, 
and  lUs  reporting  and  editorial  staff  con- 
sistently, and  in  the  best  tradition  of 
American  journali.sm.  have  taken  a  long 
and  clo.se  lo<jk  at  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  dunes 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  fine 
Courier-Jouriml  article  on  the  dunes  of 
.April  3   1962  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

1  II K  Oi  NK.s  SioRY  Stul  Has  Ux>ftE  Enos 

Indlan.is  tiuv  Matthew  Welsh  U  carrying 
on  the  fight  his  Republican  predecessors 
st.irted  to  build  a  deepwater  port  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  States  unique  and  lovely  dunes 
on  I.nke  Mi<hlgan  Senator  Paii.  Doi'tii.AS 
of  Illin.is  18  opp<i«!in(i  the  effort*  of  the 
duiu-a  wre<  kers  and  this  newspaper  in  turn 
h.ia  supported  the  .Senators  effort*  to  save 
the  dunes  cuntry  what  Is  left  of  It-  and 
l!i.  orporate  it   in  a  n.itional   preserve 

We  h.ive  stated  our  p.-silion  lime  and  again 
over  a  period  'f  sever.il  years  It  !■  easen- 
tl.iUy  this  The  dunes  In  que«tlon  are  a 
priceless  natural  a-nset  that  would  be  ruined 
by  a  port  at  the  Burns  Ditch  site  In  Porter 
County  Alternative  sites  In  Indiana  are 
.w.iiUble  but  Indiana  offlclaU.  past  and 
present  have  made  no  serious  effijrt  Ui  find 
.III  ilher  location 

In  .m  editorial  on  February  37  of  this  >ear 
•*.<•  rest.ited  this  position  and  siiggeated  that 
wl-.ile  a  .sen.ite  »ub«,-ommlttee  waa  holding 
he.irings  '11  the  dunes  controvemy.  It  might 
ini|i.:re  why  It  Is  that  Indiana  offlclaU  have 
ix-en  iMj  de.id  set  on  the  Burns  Ditch  locatl.iii 
wl.i.  h  wi::  primarily  benefit  two  steel  com- 
p. lilies  It  seemed  t.  >  us  that  the  relationship 
b«-tween  liidian.i  offlcials.  piiat  and  present, 
and  the  Industrial  interests  involved  would 
l>e  ,1  !egltlm,ite  line  of  inquiry  We  alB<j  men- 
tlored  land  speculation  In  the  Burn*  Ditch 
are. I 

(lo.cri.  T  Welsh  took  »'Xceptlon  to  the  edl- 
t.irnl  and  i.vsued  a  statement  attacking  Sena- 
tor l>>i(,iA.'s  and  the  C"ourler-Journal  edl- 
tori.il  In  hi.s  st.itement  tiovernor  Welsh 
m.ide  three  main  charges 

1  n^at  Seii.itor  Doi-gi.a.s  Is  first  f>f  all  In- 
lerented  In  blocking  an  Indiana  port  devel- 
opment to  head  off  c(jmpetltlon  for  Chicago 
P'lrt  interests 

2  Tliat  the  editorial  erred  In  saying  that 
no  re.il  efT.rt  had  been  made  to  find  an 
alternative  location  for  the  prop<^)aed  In- 
diana port 

.t  That  the  edUori.il  was  unfair  In  sug- 
gesting that  the  relationship  between  In- 
diana .ifflcials.  industrial  Interests,  and  land 
speculation  might  be  a  fruitful  line  of 
incjulry 

As  for  the  first  point,  this  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  motivation,  and  Senator  Dcjici.as 
will  have  t*)  speak  for  himself  on  that  For 
the  record,  he  hiid  this  to  say  In  response 
to  Crovernor  Welsh's  stjitement  "I  have 
ple^lged  myself  to  sup[K)rt  any  (one  of  three  i 
altMiative  sites  in  Indiana  "  Specifically, 
he  mentioned  Lake  County  and  MIchlvran 
City  As  a  third  alternative,  he  suggested 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  4  or  6  miles 
inland,    'as  was  done  In  Houston,  Tex" 

.\s  for  the  second  point,  we  were  not  sf>eak- 
ing  of  preliminary"  surveys  or  cursory  on- 
the-sp<n  inspections  but  studles-ln-depth  of 
alternative  sites  studies  equivalent  to  the 
ones  made  for  the  Burns  Ditch  area  If  such 
detailed  studies  have  been  made,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor says  where  are  they""  The  Senate  In- 
terior .Subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on 
Senator  Doici.a.s  bill,  asked  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  the  results  of  surveys  of 
altern.itlve    sites.       Although    a    month    ha* 
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gone  by  since  the  hearings,  Senator  Dodguib 
reports  that  the  retulta  of  such  detAiled 
studies  have  yet  to  be  aubmlttMl  to  the 
subcommlttAe. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  point.  Oot- 
eruor  Welsh  contends  thAt  this  iMWipaper 
was  off  base  In  suggesting  the  existence  of 
Improper  connections  between  buslneu  and 
public  offlclaU.  He  added  that  we  failed  to 
offer  "a  single  specific  or  shred  of  evidence" 
to  warrant  calling  for  such  an  inquiry. 

First,  we  did  not  say  the  connections  w«r« 
"improper."  That  was  Qovernor  Welsh's 
word.  We  don't  know  whether  they  were  or 
not  Presumably  thU  would  be  determined 
by  an  investigation.  We  did  maintain,  and 
still  do.  that  enough  connections,  of  some 
sort.  exUt  to  Justify  an  Inquiry. 

We  are  puzzled  why.  at  thU  Ute  date.  Gov- 
ernor Welsh  should  tie  ao  affronted  by  such  a 
suggestion.  We  made  similar  suggestions 
several  times  before  February  27 

And  as  long  ago  as  July  23,  1061,  Gordon 
Englehart.  of  our  IndlanapolU  bureau,  did  a 
thorough  review  of  the  dunes  controversy  In 
this  newspaper  It  dealt  In  detaU  with  the 
history  of  land  speculation  and  with  the  ties 
between  Indiana  offlclaU  and  Interests  press- 
ing for  the  Bums  Ditch  development. 

THK  TIXS    iKK  OM  THK  UtC0«0 

The  information  was  drawn  from  public 
records  It  reveal  it  a  hUtory  of  land  specuU- 
tlon  in  the  dunes  iirea.  In  IBM.  for  example, 
s  firm  called  the  Consumers  Co.  of  Chicago 
was  engaged  in  sund -mining  land  it  owned 
in  the  dunes  area  In  dUpute.  The  company 
was  controlled  bji  the  Dallas  multimillion- 
aire. Clint  W  Miirchlson.  To  sell  land  In 
Indiana  it  had  to  Incorporate  in  that  SUte. 
which  it  did  In  fJeptember  of  that  year  as 
the  Consumer  Dunes  Corp-  1°  IndlanapolU. 
lu  purpose:   to  s]>«culate  In  dunes  land. 

ThU  was  Just  2  months  before  former 
Governor  Craig  pushed  for  a  $3,500,000  ap- 
propriation to  bv.y  a  port  site  near  Burns 
Ditch  The  Indie na  resident  agent  for  Con- 
sumer Dunes  was  the  C  T  Corp  .  located  in 
the  offlce  of  Cndgs  old  IndlanapolU  law 
firm  Craig  had  quit  the  firm  when  he  be- 
came Governor. 

ThU  Is  only  oae  aspect  of  the  story  re- 
cited by  Mr  Englehart  last  summer  Anoth- 
er U  UiU:  Frank  McKlnney.  a  powerful  ally 
of  Governor  Welsh,  hi.s  worked  closely  with 
the  Murchlsons  It  their  various  enterprises. 
Mr  McKlnley  wss  named  a  director  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  one  of  the  Mur- 
chlsons' holdings  That  railroad  U — or  was 
last  summer — se<-klng  to  leaae  and  operate 
railroads  and  warehouses  within  the  pro- 
posed  Burns  DlU  h  port  area. 

Many  more  interesting  clrciunstances  sur- 
rounding the  Bu:-ns  Ditch  project  were  cited 
In  the  story      T^.eyYe  on  the  record. 

We  do  not  say  that  any  of  these  circum- 
stances were  Improper.  But  we  do  InsUt 
that  there  U  evsry  reason  to  Inquire  what 
bearing.  If  any.  they  have  on  the  alngle- 
mlnded  determination  of  IndUna  offlclals  to 
push  for  a  Burnt.  Ditch  location  for  the  port 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  niinoia  for  the  wonderful  flght 
he  is  putting  up  for  the  preservation 
of  and  the  conservation  of  this  natural 
resource  known  as  the  Indiana  Dunes. 
I  Icnow  what  it  means  to  be  fighting  in 
the  conservation  field  against  selfish  in- 
terests, which  seem  to  think  that  the 
private  enten»nse  system  means  priva- 
teering and  which,  very  often,  show  a 
lack  of  regard  for  their  trusteeship  re- 
sponsibility. wYAch  they,  along  with  the 
rest  of  us,  have  as  trustees  of  these  great 


natural  resources  for  future  generations 
of  America. 

I  make  this  statement  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  great  battler  from  Illinois, 
who  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  be 
fighting  courageously  for  what  he  knows 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  This  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion, because  we  need  to  have  our  mem- 
ories refreshed  periodically.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  take  a 
moment  or  two  to  put  into  the  Record 
an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  is 
the  present  status  of  the  controversy 
over  the  so-called  Indiana  Dunes  issue? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  introduced 
by  six  Senators  and  by  me  to  create  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  S. 
1797,  is  now  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
bill.  It  would  create  a  national  lake- 
shore  park  of  9.000  acres  which  would 
preserve  a  lakefront  of  about  5  miles. 
This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  existing 
little  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  of  2.180 
acres  and  Z^^  miles  of  lakefront. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  what  the  sub- 
committee will  do. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission 
correctly  pointed  out  that,  marvelous  as 
the  national  parks  are.  they  mostly  are 
located  a  long  way  from  where  the  peo- 
ple are.  and  that  what  is  most  needed 
is  to  save  beautiful  recreational  areas 
as  close  in  to  the  metropolitan  regions 
as  possible.  It  so  happens  that  this  de- 
scription fits  the  Indiana  Dunes  like  a 
glove.  This  is  a  marvelous  area  only  40 
miles  or  an  hour's  travel  by  train  or  au- 
tomobile from  the  center  of  Chicago. 

One  dUficulty  confronting  those  of  us 
trying  to  save  the  dunes  arises  largely 
from  the  fact  that  the  dunes  are  lo- 
cated in  Indiana.  They  are  used  and 
enjoyed  by  people  from  all  over  the 
country,  but  primarily  by  people  from 
Illinois.  The  State  of  Indiana  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  is  not  proper 
for  Indiana  to  appropriate  money  to 
provide  recreation  for  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois. The  State  of  Illinois  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  should  not  appropriate 
mcmey  to  be  spent  by  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

This  is  a  case  in  which,  if  we  were  to 
confine  ourselves  purely  to  State  action, 
it  would  fall  between  two  stools.  This 
clearly  is  not  a  matter  merely  for  State 
action,  but  a  matter  of  regional  and  na- 
tional concern  requiring  national  action, 
because  the  people  who  do  use  and 
could  use  the  area  come  from  many 
States.  That  is  why  we  have  been  ad- 
vocating a  national  park.  I  have  been 
criticized  because  I  live  in  one  State 
and,  while  representing  that  State,  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  property  in  another 
State. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  proper 
statement  for  me  to  make,  but  it  is  a 
truthful  one.  Before  I  assumed  the 
sponsorship  of  the  bill,  I  went  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capi- 
haktI  and  proposed  that  he  lead  the 
flght  and  I  would  support  him.  It  was 
only  after  he  refused  to  do  so  that  I 


felt  I  could  not  let  the  issue  go  by  de- 
fault and  took  on  the  Job,  along  with 
many  other  colleagues. 

The  immediate  threat  to  the  dimes  is 
from  two  giant  steel  companies.  These 
are  National  Steel,  headed  by  Mr. 
George  M.  Humphrey,  and  Bethlehem 
Steel.  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
curiously  run  companies  in  the  country, 
because  the  board  of  directors  is  com- 
posed. I  believe,  largely  of  salaried  offi- 
cers and  former  officers  who  own  very 
little  stock  in  Bethlehem  but  who  in 
the  past  have  voted  very  liberal  salaries 
and  stock  options  to  themselves. 

National  Steel  has  said  that  it  intends 
to  construct  an  integrated  steel  mill  on 
its  property  and  it  has  constructed  a 
small  finishing  mill  there,  but  not  a 
basic  steel  mill. 

Bethlehem  Steel  has  said  that  it 
wants  the  area  for  anotho-  steel  mill,  al- 
though in  public  statements  it  has  re- 
fused to  give  any  time  limit  as  to  when 
it  intends  to  construct  the  mill. 

It  is  the  position  of  those  of  us  who 
love  nature  that  if  two  additional  steel 
mills  are  put  in.  not  only  will  they  de- 
stroy very  beautiful  areas,  particularly 
the  land  which  Bethlehem  now  owns,  but 
they  also  will  pollute  the  air  and  water 
so  as  to  render  the  rest  of  the  dunes  and 
beaches  largely  unenjoyable,  and  will  de- 
stroy the  possibility  of  their  public  use. 
Today  the  Senators  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart  and  Mr.  Habtks]  in  this  body 
and  Representatives  Hallsck  and  Rottsh 
in  the  House  introduced  bills  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  a  Bums  Ditch 
Harbor  in  the  Indiana  Dunes.  I  think 
that  this  action  is  a  frank  admission 
that  their  harbor  proposal  is  so  unjus- 
tified economically  that  Its  proponents 
are  afraid  to  seek  the  authorization  by 
normal  procedure.  They  are  asking  for 
a  Federal  aiipropriation  of  $25  V^  million 
to  be  combined  with  a  State  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $38  million.  If 
Bethlehem  should  not  build  its  mill,  the 
measure  would  benefit  almost  exclusively 
National  Steel  headed  by  George  Hum- 
phrey. If  they  obtain  the  harbor,  they 
can  build  the  mills.  But  if  they  do  not 
get  the  harbor,  they  cannot  build  the 
mills.  They  may  be  able  to  prevent  us 
from  getting  an  authorization  for  a  na- 
tional park  through  Congress,  but  we 
may  be  able  to  prevent  t^em  from  get- 
ting a  harbor. 

Normally,  legislation  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  building  of  a 
harbor  is  introduced  only  after  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  reports  on  the  pro- 
posed project  goes  through  three  steps: 
First,  it  must  be  circulated  among  the 
interested  Ptederal  agencies  and  State 
government  for  their  views;  second,  it 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  third  it  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  report 
on  whether  the  project  is  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 

It  may  be  remembered  In  this  connec- 
tion that  the  President  advocated  a  na- 
tional park  specifically  In  that  region 
along  the  lines,  at  least,  of  the  proposal 
contained  in  Senate  bill  1797.  sponsored, 
among  others,  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HUMPHaiY]. 
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By  their  introduction  of  the  proposod 
legislation  before  these  normal  steps  had 
been  completed,  the  Senators  from  In- 
diana and  Representatives  Halleck  and 
RorwH  are  admitting  their  fear  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  turn  down  the 
proiect  aa  not  Justified  on  economic 
grounds  and  as  being  In  conflict  with  the 
President's  program. 

I  dislike  to  make  such  a  statement 
about  my  coneagues.  but  since  the  8en- 
tor  from  Oregon  asked  me  about  the 
subject,  I  felt  muat  make  this  statement. 
Had  I  known  that  the  issue  was  coming 
up.  I  would  have  notified  these  Senators 
that  I  intended  to  take  the  floor  and 
dlsciss  it. 

I  thmk  we  should  insist  that  there  be 
hearings  on  the  Hartke-Capehait  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  attempt  at  an  end  run  around 
normal  procedure  should  put  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  guard.  All  friends  of  the  outdoors 
should  be  on  guard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidtnt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  should  worry  about 
the  criticism  which  he  says  he  has  re- 
ceived because  he  is  seeking  to  help  es- 
tablish a  national  park  in  a  State  out- 
side the  State  of  lUinois.  We  all  do  that 
whenever  we  pass  judgment  on  the  whole 
park  program. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  what  un- 
doubtedly will  happen  in  the  next  score 
of  years  in  this  country  with  the  great 
onrush  of  iuitomation.  Leisure  time  will 
be  one  of  the  assets  of  the  American 
people.  At  least,  they  can  make  it  an 
asset.     It  could  become  a  Uability 

The  need  for  recreation  facilities  will 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  believe  that 
withm  the  next  20  years  income  from 
recreation  and  from  all  the  incidental 
things  that  go  along  with  recreation,  will 
be  the  No.  1  source  of  income  for  my 
State.  Within  20  years  income  from  re- 
creation will  bring  into  Oregon  more  in- 
come than  agriculture.  At  the  present 
time  the  order  is  agriculture,  lumber, 
and  recreation.  Within  20  years  it  will 
be  recreation,  agriculture,  and  lumber. 
I  beheve  that  we  shall  see  such  a  shift 
in  income  poaiUon. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Sparkman  1  in  the  Chamber.  Senators 
will  recall  that  Isist  year,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  was  taking  Uiroutih 
the  Senate  in  his  very  able  way  a  piece 
of  legislation  known  as  the  housing  bill. 
there  was  a  section  in  that  bill  that  had 
to  do  with  so-called  open  spaces  for  our 
great  metropolitaJi  areas,  such  a^  Chi- 
cago. Gary.  IndianApoli&,  Detroit.  New 
York.  Philadelphia.  Pittsbuigh, and  oilier 
great  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  recall  how 
sad  we  were  on  that  day  to  find  that  we 
could  not  muster  a  majority  vote  in  the 
Senate  to  retain  In  that  bill  a  provision 
that  would  provide  for  a  Federal  co- 
operative program  In  connection  with 
making  open  spaces  In  those  metropoh- 
tan  areas  available  to  the  people  for  their 
enjoyment  and  their  recreation  I  re- 
member pointing  out  in  tliat  debate  what 
the  evidence  so  cle»rly  shows.    In  every 


great  metropolitan  aroa  there  arc  Iilcr- 
aHy  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who  never 
«et  outside  the  city  limits  of  the  metro- 
politan area  In  which  they  live  until  they 
have  gone  beyond  the  age  of  12 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Tens  of  thousands. 
Mr.  MORSE.     They  do  not  know  what 
it  is  like  away  from  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York,  so  to  speak,  or  from  the  tenement 
areas  of  Pittsburgh.  Chicago,  and    the 
other     higlily     populated     metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country     We  ail  know  tJiat 
tliat  is  one  of  the  great  plagues  from 
which   our  cities  suffer.     They    do  not 
know  what  it  Is  to  really  get  out  into  an 
open  space  and  commune  with  their  God 
I    offer    no    apology    for    my   statement, 
which  I  made  on  the  flour  of  Uie  Senate 
not  so  many  days  ago  *heu  I  was  fight- 
lug  the  materialLsLs  that  want  to  destroy 
Glover-Archbold  Park  m  the  Dutnct  of 
Columbia,  a.ssisted  by  tlie  powerful  lobby 
organization    know  n    as    the    \iw  ncan 
.Automobile    Aii.-ocial:un.     That    a.s.M)Cia- 
tion  1.S  always  motivat^'d  by  a  de>;rc  to 
lay  down  an  apron  of  ccmt-iit,  irrespec- 
tive  of  iti  coi.t   to  our   culture,  cstlu-nc 
values,    and    our   natural    resource.N      So 
we  add  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  spokes- 
men  for  the  American  Automobile  A."?- 
sociation,     whose     representatives     were 
liere    testifying    really    to    tear    to    the 
ground,  as  I  have  said,  that  great  natural 
cathedral. 

Someone  wrote  a  letter  to  tlie  editor 
stating  that  he  liud  gone  through  the 
park  and  did  not  tliink  it  wa.s  such  a 
beautiful  cathedral,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  described  it.  The  writer  had 
found  briars,  weeds,  and  stone.s  in  parts 
of  the  park  which  were  in  an  unkept 
condition.  Tliat  statement  lUoatrates  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  sliould  save 
what  we  have  There  is  httle  enough 
left. 

I  assure  those  whn  shaie  the  views  of 
the  writer  of  that  letter  and  who  wish 
to  commune  witli  nature  tliat  they  can 
walk  through  that  park,  a^  I  ha\e.  and- 
I  care  not  wliat  hour  uf  Uie  day  or  night 
it  Ls  -and  the  experience  will  take  tiieni 
nearer  to  tlieir  Creator  That  area 
should  be  available  to  thase  who  cannot 
Ket  out  to  the  great  canyons  of  the  West, 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  honored 
me  by  visiting  many  times.  Tliey  can- 
not get  out  into  the  prmieval  forest. 
They  cannot  get  out  to  a  stream  foam- 
ing with  rapids  tlowuig  from  tlie  glaciers 
on  the  mountains  of  the  West  TTiey 
cannot  be  that  close  to  their  Creator 
But  we  should  leave  something. 

The  sand  duiu's  of  Indiana  are  a  ureat 
natural  phenomenon. 

I  do  not  thuik  that  m  the  uiterest  of 
profit  dollars  for  tlie  steel  corporations  or 
any  other  basinejks  organization  we  can 
justify  destroying  natural  beauty.  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  krww 
that  I  will  continue  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  m  tryin«  to  enact  leg- 
i.>lation  which  will  conserve  and  preserve 
the  Indiana  dunes  for  future  gemmations 
of  Americaris. 

I  do  not  belie\e  it  is  true  that  we  can- 
not &nd  any  other  place  where  steel  mills 
can  be  built,  or  that  there  is  no  other 
place  where  we  can  take  care  of  tlie 
transportation  problems  if  we  do  not 
build  a  hartwr  there. 


There  are  many  such  plACe*.  How- 
ever, once  we  destroy  the  Indiana  dunea. 
they  Hill  be  gone  for  all  eternity.  Once 
we  destroy  Glover-Archbold  Park,  we  de- 
»tro\'  it  forever 

Therefore,  when  I  ll.«rten  to  the  mate- 
rialists, the  Army  Engineers,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners,  who 
have  gone  along  with  the  American 
Automobile  A.iaociation  and  all  the 
others  who  want  to  destroy  that  park.  I 
do  not  want  them  to  tell  me,  "Senator,  if 
you  do  not  do  It  thw  way,  we  shall  have 
to  tear  down  private  liomcs  and  new 
apartment  buildings." 

My  an.swer  is  that  I  am  still  unim- 
pres.sed.  because  we  can  always  rebuild 
the  houses  if  neces-sary,  and  we  can  al- 
ways rebuild  apartment  houses.  They 
can  all  be  rebuilt  elsewhere. 

However,  we  can  never  rebuild  the  nat- 
ural cathedrals  that  I  am  urging  the  Sen- 
ate to  preserve  for  future  generations. 

We  must  carry  out  our  trust.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a.ssociated  with  the  Elenator 
from  Illinois  in  this  treat  conservation 
battle  in  the  Senate.  be<'au»e  we  are  up 
aKaiii>t  11  constantly  This  u  not  the 
last  conservation  fight  we  shall  have. 
We  shall  have  a  Kieat  many  of  these 
flKhts  in  many  parts  of  the  country  I 
say  to  my  co.leaKues  in  the  Senate  that 
wr  must  stick  together.  We  must  stick 
toaether,  for  the  almeinents  in  the  Sen- 
ate become  very  int4.>restiiig.  We  were 
dt  feaud  by  the  alinement  last  year. 
Ihe  Senator  fiom  Alabama  IMr.  Spakk- 
m\n!  will  re<-all  that  we  had  some  of 
what  we  ur^ed  returnetl  later  in  another 
piece  of  lesi.'-lation  but  we  first  were 
frvi.st:ated   in  our  endeavors. 

From  all  of  this  we  can  learn  a  lesson. 
Senators  have  come  to  me  afterward  and 
said.  I  was  mistaken  in  that  vote."  I 
sa>  to  ti.e  .St  nator  from  Illinois  that  he 
can  count  me  in  on  the  team  I  want 
to  be  a  member  of  the  team. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  1  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  first  wish  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
pleases  me  very  much  As  we  all  know, 
he  Is  a  very  brave  battler.  In  the  civil 
wars  m  Kni^land.  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
rode  over  the  moors  to  join  his  troops. 
the  forces  uf  the  Commonwealth  would 
Lake  heait.  When  Wayne  Moasa  takes 
hui  si>ear  and  comes  into  these  battlea. 
the  forces  who  are  trying  to  conserve 
our  natural  beauties  take  heart. 

Mr  MOR."=!E  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  IXDUOI  AS      I  yield 

Mr  MORSE.  I  always  appreciate  the 
comnienLs  of  my  «o©d  friend  from  Illi- 
nois. However.  I  always  say  to  my 
friends  that  the  Senator  from  Ullnois 
is  a  biased  fnend.  That  u  a  precious 
commodity.  Mr  President 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  In  order  that  the 
RccoiB  may  be  compteie.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
while  tt  is  true  that  we  kxt  the  flght  in 
the  Senate  on  the  open  spaces,  the  House 
voted  in  favor  of  it  on  the  same  Mil.  In 
the  Senate  we  had  V^rc  plccca  of  new 
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legislation,  really  new  to  the  Senate. 
One  of  them  wis  a  bill  dealing  with  mass 
transportation,  and  the  other  with  open 
8paces.  The  Senate  voted  for  mass 
transportation  and  voted  down  the  open 
spaces  propoasl.  The  House  voted  for 
open  spaces  and  voted  down  mass  trans- 
portation. 

That  made  a  very  easy  trading  ar- 
rangement in  tiie  conference  committee, 
and  we  got  both  in  the  final  legislation. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ylisld? 
Mr.  DOUai.\S.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    This  could  be  de- 
scribed as  an  hour  of  enlistment.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  sounded  the 
battle  cry  for  the  protection  of  the  In- 
diana dunes.    He  knows  I  am  interested 
in  that  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  HUMP13REY.  Yea,  and  proudly 
.so  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
heard  the  resjMjrwe  of  the  able  and  cou- 
rageous Senator  from  Oregon,  who  Is  a 
conservationist  second  to  none.  I  assure 
Senators  that  my  interest  in  this  subject 
is  not  merely  my  interest  in  the  Indiana 
.sand  dunes,  but  in  the  whole  subject  of 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
Mr  DOUGIAS.  CerUlnly. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  DOUGIAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned today,  the  President's  report  on 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Commission  is 
a  blueprint  of  action  which  Congress 
ought  to  take. 

Every  day  we  hear  some  one  talking 
about  the  population  growth,  or  the 
great  popula  ion  splurge.  Millions  of 
new  people  are  inhabiting  our  land.  It 
is  predicted  that  in  a  very  few  years 
from  now.  ir.  1970,  the  population  of 
our  country  vaU  be  220  million.  There 
will  be  the  same  amount  of  land,  but 
we  shall  have  an  increasing  number  of 
people.  Our  cities  are  growing  bigger 
and  bigger  ev«  ry  day. 

All  this  has  become  one  of  the  great 
challenges  o:'  American  governmental 
and  social  ortjanizations.  A  society  that 
lives  an  urban  life,  with  people  who  are 
literally  on  wheels,  and  with  all  kinds 
of  ai^tomotive  transportation,  and,  as 
the  Senator  Irom  Oregon  has  said,  with 
an  industrial  society  In  which  automa- 
tion is  the  piittem  of  the  day,  and  with 
more  and  more  time  available  for  fami- 
lies and  individuals,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose they  wish  to  use  that  time,  the  con- 
servation anc  preservation  of  these  great 
areas  of  natural  beauty,  these  wilder- 
ness areas,  tliese  Ood-glven  areas,  which 
no  man  can  replace  once  they  are  taken 
away,  become  not  only  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  but  also  a  matter  of  public  duty 
so  far  as  Members  of  Congress  are 
concerned. 

We  have  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  a 
duty  to  futui-e  generations. 

I  come  from  a  State  in  which  we  take 
great  pride  in  our  wonderful  recrea- 
tional facilities.  We  have  more  than 
22  million  Jicres  of  forest  land.  We 
believe  we  have  more  than  20.000  lakes. 
I  regret  to  report  to  my  colleapurs  in 


the  Senate  that  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  certain  laws.  Federal  and  State, 
rivers  and  lakes  in  a  beautiful  State  like 
Minnesota  have  become  polluted. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
pointed  out  so  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  as  has  also  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  the  Potomac  River,  a  river  which 
has  a  page  in  every  history  book  of  every 
yoiuig  American,  is  a  polluted  river.  It 
is  not  safe  to  go  swimming  in  the  Poto- 
mac River.  It  is  dirty.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  polluted  streams  on  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

Why  is  that?  It  is  because  the  people 
have  put  their  temporary  little  mone- 
tary and  financial  advantage  ahead  of 
the  needs  of  posterity.  Today  if  we 
tried  to  clean  the  Potomac  River,  to 
make  it  usable  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, or  to  use  it  as  a  source  of  clean 
water,  It  would  cost  millions  of  dollars. 
I  believe  that  even  such  an  investment 
would  be  worthwhile. 

Therefore  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  he  need  not  make  any 
apologies  for  being  interested  in  preserv- 
ing an  area  in  this  country  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  for  wholesome  outdoor 
recreational  purposes,  even  though  it 
may  be  located  in  another  State. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  be  interested  in 
the  forest  lands  of  my  State. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  him  to  be 
interested  In  the  great  parks  and  for- 
est lands  of  Oregon  and  the  great  land 
areas  of  Illinois.  We  are  Senators  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  have 
a  duty  to  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  our 
respective  States. 

When  anyone  thinks  he  is  going  to  ride 
over  this  conservationist  in  the  Senate 
he  has  a  flght  on  his  hands  the  like  of 
which  he  never  had  before. 

So  I  say  we  might  as  well  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  now  and  be  ready  to  fight 
for  the  few  areas  we  still  have  in  this 
country  that  have  been  untouched  and 
unsullied. 

Let  anyone  who  is  worried  about  com- 
merce or  about  where  a  steel  mill  should 
be  built  or  where  an  Industry  should  be 
located,  come  to  northeastern  Minnesota, 
where  we  have  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
finest  water  transportation  in  the  world, 
where  we  have  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, and  where  we  have  workers  who 
are  unemployed.  These  workers  have 
worked  in  mines  and  steel  plants.  We 
have  the  city  of  Duluth  and  the  city  of 
Two  Harbors,  and.  across  Lake  Superior, 
the  city  of  Superior.  We  have  the  dock- 
age facilities,  the  ore  boats,  and  the 
workers  necessary  to  operate  steel  plants. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  damage  the  Indi- 
ana dunes. 

We  have  available  good  commercial 
property,  property  which  was  zoned  for 
this  very  purpose  a  long  time  ago.  Be- 
sides, anyone  who  goes  there  to  invest 
or  work,  can  be  in  the  virgin  forests  of 
the  Lake  Superior  country  within  1 
hovu-;  he  can  go  by  canoe  into  areas  un- 
touched by  human  kind. 

If  he  does  not  like  it  there,  he  can  go 
by  plane  or  automobile  further  Into  the 
more  open  recreational  areas.  We  guar- 
antee good  pike  fishing,  good  swimming, 
good  picnicking,  good  camping. 


Minnesota  affords  commercial  oppor- 
tunity; it  has  available  workers  and 
available  commercial  sites.  It  has  hap- 
py people.  It  has  recreational  facilities. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dimes  can  be 
protected.  I  know  the  Senator  from  D- 
linoU  wlU  want  to  teU  us  that  his  State 
also  can  provide  commercial  property 
and  space  for  steel  plants  somewhere  in 
Illinois.  But  I  thought  I  would  put  my 
bid  in  first  for  Minnesota  before  any 
other  Senator  put  in  a  bid  for  his  State. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  As  one  who  has  walked 
down  the  Willamette  Valley,  across  the 
Coast  Range,  to  the  Oregon  beaches; 
who  has  walked  up  the  Oregon  beaches 
almost  their  full  length,  and  walked  on 
the  Washington  beaches.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  beauties  of  the  SUtes  of 
the  Northwest.  I  should  like  to  pre- 
serve a  full  share  of  them  for  future 
public  use. 

Also,  I  know  something  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Minnesota,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  them  developed. 

The  distinguished  Senattw  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  who  is  now  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  has  sponsored  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  so-called  Sleeping 
Bear  area  of  his  State.  Such  a  park  is 
badly  needed.  I  pledge  my  support  to 
him  and  to  his  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI  in  their  sponsorship  of 
that  measure,  against  the  great  opposi- 
tion which  they  face. 

Every  time  one  of  these  proposals  is 
advanced,  the  tendency  is  for  local  in- 
terests to  oppose  it.  I  walked  through 
the  Yosemite  last  fall  and  fotmd  that 
when  John  Mulr  advocated  saving  the 
Yosemite  and  making  a  national  park 
of  it,  the  people  in  the  vicinity  were 
very  much  opposed  to  the  proposal. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone, and  at  Glacier,  in  Montana. 
It  happened  in  the  Grand  Tetons,  in 
Wyoming.  I  believe  Uie  only  instance 
when  there  was  no  local  opposition  was 
when  the  Great  Smokies  National  Park 
was  created  in  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee. Generally,  we  find  local  inter- 
ests opposed  to  such  developments,  be- 
cause they  think  they  can  make  more 
money  otherwise.  The  great  system  of 
national  i>arks  has  therefore  been  largely 
developed  by  people  from  outside  the 
areas  immediately  concerned. 

There  is  another  weakness.  People 
will  make  general  declarations  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  recreational  facilities  for 
the  teeming  millions  of  the  metropolitan 
areas.  They  think  that  by  making  a 
general  declaration  they  have  performed 
their  public  function  and  duty.  But 
when  a  specific  project  comes  up  for 
consideration,  they  say  that  commerce 
and  industry  are  more  important.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  be  faithful  to  our 
principles  in  concrete  situations,  and  not 
merely  express  general  principles. 

We  all  remember  the  story  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  about  whom  Washington  Irving 
wrote  one  of  his  best  stories.  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  a  total  abstainer  in  prin- 
ciple: but  whenever  he  had  a  chance  to 
imbibe,  he  would  say.  "I  won't  count 
this  time."  That  is  the  way  people  be- 
have very  largely  in  connection  with 
the  creation  of  national  parks. 
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I  obserre  that  my  reference  to  Rip 
Van  Wtnkle  has  excited  the  interest  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  tell  the  Senator 
from  niijaots  that  recently  we  in  Louisi- 
ana have  had  somethins  of  an  opposite 
experlenee.  fortunately.  Kaiser  Ahi- 
mlTTum  Oo.  ?KLS  been  willing  to  give  up.  at 
no  expense  to  the  State  or  the  Federal 
OoTemment.  a  vahmble  piece  of  property 
which  that  corporation  owns  adjoining 
the  Chahnette  Battlefield,  where  Andrew 
Jackson's  troops  defeated  the  British 
There  is  some  hope  of  making  a  na- 
tional monument  (rf  that  particular 
area,  which  is  now  owned  by  private 
industry. 

That  is  one  instance  in  which  a  private 
corporation,  and  a  lan^e  one.  hem  the 
public  interest  at  heart.  It  has  said  it 
la  willing  to  rehnquish  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  land  which  is  needed  in  order 
to  Bake  a  national  monument  of  the 
battlefield  on  which  American  and  Brit- 
ish troagm  fought  the  Battle  oX  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  Kaiser  Co  is  one 
of  the  most  public  spirited  companies  in 
the  Nation,  ft  showed  its  public  spirit 
only  last  week  when,  with  Inland  Steel, 
it  refused  to  go  along  with  the  price  in- 
crease which  United  States  Steel  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  initiated.  The  action 
of  Inland  and  Kaiser,  together  with  the 
tacit  refusal  of  American  Rolling  Mills 
Corp.  aixl  of  Granite  City  Steel  to  put 
the  price  Increase  into  effect,  helped  the 
President  to  roil  back  the  price  Increase 
The  Kaiser  Co.  is  one  of  our  very  best 
concerns. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  offer 
of  Kaiser  Aluminum  probably  gives 
some  Insight  into  the  motive  of  that 
company  in  not  going  along  with  the 
price  Increase.  As  the  Senator  has  so 
well  said,  that  company  has  giren  mdi- 
catlon  on  occasion  of  being  somewhat 
self-effikcing  for  the  benefit  of  the  over- 
all national  need. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  We  have  tried,  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  appeal  to  similar  in- 
stincts which  we  hope  exist  among  the 
leaders  ot  National  Steel  Corp.  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  Thus  far  we 
have  been  greeted  with  a  stone  wall  of 
silence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  George  M. 
Humphrey,  who  is  the  main  force  in  the 
National  Steel  Corp..  and  an  outright 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Bethlehem  Steel. 
Those  companies  have  an  opportunity 
to  "get  right"  with  public  opinion  by 
being  wlUing  to  cooperate. 

In  this  cormection.  while  I  appreciate 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HtTMPHRrr)  to  have  steel  mills 
locate  in  Minnesota,  I  correct  any  possi- 
ble inference  that  I  am  trying  to  get 
them  for  Illinois.  This  charge  has  been 
made  upon  occasion  by  the  Governor  of 
Indiana:  and  upon  occasion  it  has  been 
repeated  by  Members  of  Congress  from 
Indiana.  ThJa  is  not  true.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  support  the  construction  of 
a  harbor  at  other  places  in  Indiana  along 
Lake  Michigan.  One  alternative  site 
would  be  at  Michigan  City,  10  miles  to 


the  east  Michigan  City  has  an  18- foot 
harbor  which  could  be  deepened  quite 
readily  to  27  feet.  It  is  also  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Monon  Railway. 

I  .should  be  very  ^lad  to  .5upix>rt  a  har- 
bor at  an  inland  location  which  coukl 
be  reached  by  a  canal  eorwtructed  at 
the  approximate  location  of  Bum.s  Ditch 
and  which  would  run  4  or  5  miles  int<J 
the  interior  Steel  mills  could  be  lo- 
cated there,  while  still  preservinp  thf 
Dune.s. 

Perhaps  best  of  all  would  tje  a  harbor 
to  b?  built  m  Lake  County.  Ind  .  west  of 
Gary.  There  i.s  already  a  breakwater 
protoctinfi  the  entrance  to  lake  Calu- 
met, in  the  southern  part  of  Cook 
County  There  also  Is  a  breakwater  to 
protect  the  public  port  at  Indiana  Har- 
bor, which  IS  a  27-foot  harb<jr  Those 
two  breakwaters  could  be  conncctf'd.  and 
land  could  be  filled  in  behind  the  break- 
water in  Indiana  which  could  then  be 
u.sed  by  the  steel  companies 

But.  Mr.  Prc^dent,  as  the  Senaliir 
from  Oregon  !Mr  .MoRsi:!  has  .said,  al- 
though the  steel  mills  could  move  eLe- 
where.  once  the  Dunes  are  destroyed 
they  are  gone  forever  .■V.s  Carl  Sand- 
burg has  .said,  "the  Dunes  are  to  the 
Midwe.st  what  the  Grand  Canyon  ls  to 
Arizona  and  Yo.semite  to  California 
They  constitute  si^jnature  of  time  and 
eternity:  once  la-t  their  loss  would  be 
ixrevocable."  Mr  President,  it  is  this 
precious  area  which  .some  of  us  are  try- 
ing to  save,  but  It  is  this  which  many 
are  seeking  to  destroy 

I  wish  to  be  guarded  in  what  I  say, 
but  in  both  parUei.  in  Indiana  there  are 
strong  political  influences  that  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  Dunes,  m  the  name 
of  steel.  There  are  stron«  political 
forces  which  are  hopuu;  to  profit  from 
an  increast^  m  land  values.  Two  power- 
ful steel  companies— National  Steel  and 
Bethlehem  —  and  the  Public  Service 
Co.  of  northern  Indiana  and  various  pri- 
vate groups  are  seeking  to  destroy  tiiis 
area. 

But.  Mr  President.  I  am  greatly 
heartened  by  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  by  the  reinforce- 
ment Uie  Senator  from  IxruLsiana  I  Mr 
Long  I  ha.s  given  us  by  his  references  to 
what  IS  happerun«  m  his  area  I  can 
promLse  that  although  the  opposition 
may  be  able  to  prevent  this  bill  to  save 
the  Dunes  from  being  passed  by  Con- 
gress, yet  we  will  give  them  a  fight  over 
the  question  of  whether  they  can  have 
$25 '2  million  of  public  funds  to  build  a 
port  to  be  used,  at  best,  almost  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  two  steel  companies 
and  quite  possibly  for  the  benefit  of 
only  one  steel  company  We  will  do  our 
best  to  save  this  priceless  area  for  the 
people  and  for  both  this  generation  and 
tho.se  which  are  to  follow  I 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBI.A     CENTER 

FOR  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tiave  pruited  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
Prof.  John  Nef.  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cagc,  dealing  with  the  establishment  in 


the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  Center  for 
Human   Understanding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the 
RKcr«D,  as  follows: 

A  C'rm-rK  ro«  Hi'waw  UNnEl»»TAJ«DTW«     PtAIfS 
rti«     ITS    D«vEtx>r»iKirT—  190-M 

I  he  center  Is  a  purl  of  ll.e  UnlT«r»tty  ot 
Chtc«l>o,  whii-ta  recelT««  <1lt«  aiul  Mtminis- 
ler*  mil  funds 

An  nld  world  Is  Kolng  dot  The  human 
roiiUillon  i.s  cli.Terim  from  4ny  known  to 
hiLi.iry.  and  th*  daiigr-r  of  rstlr>ctlon  ecn- 
fronta  men  Hnd  w^oien  cvcrTwbcre  wtlh 
prot<:ema  luch  u  th«y  hm/t  ne\er  faoed  b«- 
lure.  prubkems  which  th^y  call  orUy  meet, 
<tn<l  Uvr  by  increaAtag  unOerttiu^iuc  aiid 
u«;reement  In  Uils  new  world  uf  nuclear 
wf.ipoii.s  luiMrnlled  violence  has  bei-onr.e  a 
luxury  *huh  the  hvinnin  r:ice  can  no  longer 
nfTortl  The  members  of  j  center  for  human 
ui<l»rstand5nn  ffjrm  m  avnall  group.  dl«- 
i:;UTe.st«il  }>er:  .iii.tKy  but  w.th  a  retural  and 
overwhelming  Interest  In  helping  the  huina!i 
race  aa  lndtTld\iala.  U>  fuliil.  Uielr  drstUiy 
.utd  lo  lu.iiLe  uur  piAuei  a  Qujr«  decent  place 
for  the  getieratlun  of  clUldrcn  being  iKtru  In 
every  cowniry  In  the  19j0'8  and  19<J0'i  In 
u'ldlt'.'n  to  the.se  n-.ember^  the  center  In- 
r!iide>^  the  iiponjiorrs  'with  thelf  wlvea  or  hua- 
h«nfli«>  iii^w  Icni'Wn  an  "associate.";  of  n  center 
for  human  understanding  and  of  tJxie  cofn- 
:uittee  (^n  Kxlal  thou;,  ht  o!  Liie  University  of 
c;,;r.iK..  ■• 

C'l.r  purp<j«e  as  a  corporate  txKly  of  mcm- 
b(  rs  and  a.s."M)<-iateR  i.s  to  examine  any  major 
ph. use  of  human  actiTity  tr.  the  light  of  a 
:i  pe  for  relative  peace  on  earth,  and  In  the 
iinowledge  that  relative  pieare  la  unattainable 
unless  there  are  fundamental  citangea  lur  Uie 
bi'iur  !n  itxe  m.iUifestuUi..ii8  uf  hunvan  na- 
ture Our  function  Is  to  help  persons  every- 
where to  ili.ACover  what  changes  are  neresnary 
•I.  the  spirit  In  which  Individuals  conduct 
their  lives  in  the  objectives  which  ttmj  serve 
and  tn  the  manner  of  serving  these  objec- 
tives. In  pt)liucs,  business  entcrpflse.  edu- 
ca'.on.  labor  und  craf Lanvsiiahip.  law.  acleuce 
uiid  urt 

.\nd.  furLhcr  our  function  Is  to  sugi^cst 
p.  ..siible  ways  In  which  these  nec*s«ary 
ch.inges  can  be  brrrii^ht  nbfuit  So  !t  \s  our 
fTinctlfm  lx>(h  to  try  to  define  fnd  to  repre- 
setu  tn  company  with  .such  other  more  apc- 
claJlsed  and  more  organized  groups  ^  atiare 
our  cn^ern  the  in'.ereats  ail  men  and  wonaen 
h^ve  In  ciHnrauu,  moaUy  without  realizlnif 
i:.  beyond  and  In  the  midst  uf  the  mUunder- 
.st.itidliiKa  and  quarrels  between  nations, 
races  Ideolnjctes  and  fnctlnns.  and  thas  to 
help  reveal  what  Js  so  readily  concealed  and 
so  often  burled  the  dignity  of  Ood  In  man 
PiiornrtTir.s 

With  these  ends  In  view  the  members  plan 
to  hold  during  the  ne«t  years  periodic  meet- 
Inf^  tn  Washington  because  of  the  special  fa- 
cilities there  available  for  aaaembllee  of  this 
kind  and  the  special  upportuniUea  there  pro- 
rideU  fur  direct  contacts  with  persons  frooi 
mtiiiy  nations  who  cuntribute  to  the  great 
decisions  which  will  determine  human  des- 
tiny Tlie  associates  as  well  aa  the  members 
and  pro.cpective  members  are  Invited  to  theite 
meetlnfc^  .So  are  a  nirmber  of  other  per- 
!win8  whose  knowledge  and  ideas  concerning 
the  subjects  discussed  conunsnd  respect.  arKl 
whose  pnrtlclpatlon  tn  the  dtscuaslona  la  en- 
<-our;tt;etl  The  niaxlnuun  attendance  at  any 
■ingie  .scaaloii  will  t)e  4U  to  50. 

The  opening  meeUng  wUl  be  held  In  Waah- 
ln«!.in  thi.s  »prlng  beginning  the  morning  of 
Thiirvl.iy  April  Tfi  and  ending  Monday.  April 
30  It  Is  hoped  that  the  participants  from 
nut  if  town  may  arrive  In  the  afteriMoa  or 
evening  of  Wednesday.  Aprti  25.  Thm  Insti- 
tute f  Ccntemptjrary  Arts  will  serve  as  host 
for    the   meetings   and   provide  a  setting  for 
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the  future  development  of  this  new  center  at 
Meridian  Hotise,  1630  Creecent  Place  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  Some  roofns  have  been 
reserved  at  tlie  Mayflower  Hotel  to  provide 
acconunodatlona  for  thoee  who  need  ttkem.  tn 
particular  members  of  the  center  who  will 
come  from  Europe  and  Chicago. 
niocaAM   rom  thk  issa   MumNO,  apbil  21-29 

I'he  general  subject  U  "Approaches  to  a 
Surer  Peace."  Hix  formal  dlscufslon  sea- 
Klons  are  planned,  to  be  held  on  Xtie  morn- 
ings and  af terniKjns  of  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
S.Ttiirday  TTiew  sessloms  will  be  followed  In 
the  evenings  and  un  Sunday  by  Informal  con- 
versations. At  these  the  members,  a.ssoclates 
and  other  participants  will  exchange  their 
second  thoughts  concerning  the  issue*  ralaed 
m  the  formal  sessions.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  provide  luncheons  and  din- 
ners during  the  4  days  in  Washington  for 
members,  associations  and  invited  guests. 

The  main  object  this  year  la  to  decide  what 
are  the  all-important  questions  under  each 
(if  six  subjects  of  discussion,  so  that  these 
.can  be  explored  much  more  deeply  in  sub- 
.^equent  years.  The  subjects  have  been 
chosen  because  each  could  provide  promising 
roads  to  better  understanding.  Those  of  us 
who  assen^ble  next  April  will  formulate,  tn 
tentative  form,  the  key  Issues  relating  to 
each  subject,  and  wUl  discuss  what  kinds 
of  reforms  are  likely  to  help  provide  goals  for 
human  endeavor  other  than  those  likely  to 
end   tn  mutual  suicide. 

I'he  persons  mentioned  under  escb  of  the 
following  headings  will.  It  U  hoped,  help  to 
Initiate  Uie  dlst.usslon  of  the  Issues  con- 
cerning each  subject.  We  regard  all  six  sub- 
jects as  Integrally  related  to  the  general  ob- 
jective of  all  the  tefslons:  to  suggest  to  men 
and  women  everywhere  surer  roads  to  peace, 
opportunities  for  constructive,  exciting  work 
and  exaltaUon  such  as  have  been  partly  and 
often  tragically  provided  by  organized  war- 
fare for  the  settlement  of  differences.  As  it 
Is  one  of  our  main  purposes  to  trsnccend  the 
barrier*  which  now  hinder  and  often  prevent 
understanding  between  specialists,  we  hope 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  members. 
associates,  and  Invited  guests  to  attend  as 
many  meetings  ss  they  can  with  a  view  to 
Ueatlng  each  subject  In  the  perspective  of 
the  others,  and  relating  all  of  them  to  this 
central  theme. 

1  Thursday,  AprU  26.  at  10  a.m.:  ••Cotn- 
mon  Ground  In  Religious  Approaches  to 
International  Understanding."  A  compari- 
son ckf  the  Influences  of  science  and  Chris- 
tianity U[)on  hUU)ry  Ui  their  relation  to  a 
more  peaceful  arul  constrtictlve  world. 
ParUclp«nU:  John  NeX;  Charles  Moraxe, 
professor  In  the  Kcole  Poly  technique  of 
Paris.  Mlrcea  Kllade.  member  of  the  center 
and  the  committee;  Rev.  Martin  D'Arcy. 

2.  Thursday,  April  26.  at  3  pjoa  :  ■Cultural 
Puundatlons  for  a  Better  Understanding 
Among  Peoples:  Arts  and  Letters."  Partld- 
panu,  Jacques  de  Bourbon  Buuet,  Charles 
E.  Bohlen.  Roliert  M.  Rlchman,  Nadla 
Buulanger.  Ralph  J.  UUIs.  Jr. 

3.  Friday.  AprU  27.  at  10  a.m.:  "How  Can 
Popular  Culture  Contribute  to  Understand- 
Ing?"  A  conalderaUon  of  the  role  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  films,  television,  radio, 
et  cetera.  In  human  communion.  Partici- 
pants. Rev.  William  F.  Lynch.  Charles  Ben- 
ton. WUUam  Ward  Prince. 

4  Friday.  April  27.  at  3  pjn.:  "To  What 
Extent  and  In  What  Ways  Can  a  Higher  Eco- 
nomic SUndard  of  Living  Contribute  to  a 
More  Peaceful  World?"  A  consideration  of 
the  roles  of  lndivlduRH.<=m,  mechanization, 
automation  and  craftsmanship  as  bases  of 
human  communion.  Participants:  Clarence 
Randall,  Ambassador  Konan  Bedle  of  the 
Ivory  Coast.  Frledrlch  Hayek.  Arnold  O. 
WtUfers 

5  Saturday,  April  28.  at  10  a.m.:  "Can 
Science  and  Technology  SUengthen  the 
Peace?"  A  consideration  of  the  role  c»f  sci- 
entific    inquiry,     scientific     knowledge    and 
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military  manners  in  human  communion. 
Participants:  The  Honorable  James  H.  Doug- 
las, Louis  Leprlnce-Rlnguet,  Sir  George  P. 
Thomson.  Lewis  Strauss.  General  Thomas 
White,  George  Klstlakowsky. 

6.  Saturday.  April  28,  at  3  pjn.:  "Can  the 
United  Nations  Establish  a  Rule  of  Law?" 
A  consideration  of  the  possible  role  of  nat- 
ural law  and  legislation,  poltlcal  Institu- 
tions and  Judicial  decisions  In  human 
communion  amorig  diverse  peoples.  Partici- 
pants: Mr.  Justice  John  M.  Harlan.  Charles 
S.  Rhyne,  Sir  Arthur  L.  Goodhart.  Frederick 
Eaton. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  discussions  will  be  recorded.  They 
will  be  carefully  edited  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication by  the  executive  secretary,  Bruce 
Phemlster.  formerly  executive  secretary  of 
the  Comnxlttee  on  Social  Thought. 

Monsieur  Angoulvent,  president  aiul  di- 
rector of  the  Presses  Unlversltalres  de 
France,  has  signified  his  Interest  in  publish- 
ing a  series  of  volumes  for  the  Center  for 
Human  Understanding.  The  first,  which  is 
being  published  In  English  In  March  1962 
by  the  Henry  Regnery  Co..  of  Chicago, 
Is  John  Nef "8  "A  Search  for  Civilization." 
M.  Angoulvent  has  undertaken  to  publish 
this  (under  the  title  "A  la  Recherche  de  la 
Civilization")  as  the  firot  of  his  series  In 
French.  The  second  volume  will  be  pre- 
sented to  M.  Angoulvent  in  French  transla- 
tion as  proceedings  of  the  spring  meeting. 
It  Ls  hoped  that  either  the  Henry  Regnery 
Co.  or  University  Publishers.  Iiu:.,  will  present 
the  series  In  English. 

THE    STTBJXCTS    AITO    PAXTTCIFANTS    FOK    Srx    StTB- 
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1  "The  Place  of  Religious  Faith  in  an  Ap- 
proach to  Human  Understanding."  Among 
those  to  be  Invited  as  participants:  R.  P. 
Carre.  Mlrcea  Elllade.  Rhadakrishman.  Aldous 
Huxley,  William  Hyghe,  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  William  G.  Cole  and  representa- 
tives of  Africa,  the  Near  and  Far  East  and 
Latin  America. 

2.  "The  Place  of  Beauty  In  an  Approach 
to  Human  Understanding."  Among  those  to 
be  invited  as  participants:  Alexis  Leger.  An- 
dre Malraux.  T.  S  EUot,  Marc  ChagaU.  Henri 
Peyre.  Ivan  Albright.  Anthony  dl  Bona  Ven- 
tura, JEurques  de  Bourbon  Busset,  Ralph  J. 
Mills.  Jr. 

3.  "The  Place  of  Popular  Culture  In  an 
Approach  to  Human  Understanding." 
Among  those  to  be  invited  as  pmrtlclpants : 
JeronM  Bruner,  Rev.  William  F.  Lynch, 
Amory  Houghton,  Charles  Benton. 

4.  "The  Place  ot  Economic  Enterprise  In 
the  Achievement  of  Htunan  Understanding." 
Among  those  to  l>e  invited  as  participants: 
Robert  Huron,  Frledrlch  Hayek.  Clarence 
Randall.  William  Wood  Prince,  Ambassador 
Konan  Bedte,  the  Honorable  WUUam  Ben- 
ton. Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Jacques  Ellul.  and 
representatives  from  Africa,  India,  the  Near 
and  Far  East  and  Latin  America. 

6.  "The  Place  of  Science  and  Technology 
in  an  Approach  to  Human  Understanding." 
Among  those  to  be  invited  as  participants: 
The  Honorable  James  H.  Dotiglaa,  Sir  George 
P.  Thonason.  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  the  Honorable  Roewell  L.  Gllpatric, 
James  R.  Kllllan,  Hans  A.  Bethe.  Louis  Le- 
(Klnae-Rlnguet.  George  Beadle.  George  Kls- 
tlakowsky and  representatives  from  Africa, 
India,  the  Near  and  Far  East. 

6.  "The  Place  of  Politics  and  the  Rule  of 
Law  In  Human  Understanding."  Among 
those  to  be  Invited  as  participants:  Mr.  Jus- 
tice John  M.  Harlan,  Sir  Arthur  L.  Goodhart, 
Oabrtel  LeBras.  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  Julius 
Stone.  Arthur  Laraen,  Dean  Erwln  N.  Grls- 
wold.  Frederick  Eaton  and  representatives 
from  Africa.  IndU.  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
and  South  America. 

CONTIirDOUS    KXISTINCS 

It  is  vital  to  the  impression  we  hope  to 
make  on  leaders  in  all  lines  of  endeavor,  and 


to  groups  devoted  to  limiting  war,  that  the 
center  have  a  continuous  existence,  and 
means  of  publishing  and  coordinating  the 
results  of  each  of  the  meetinga,  and  show- 
ing the  Interrelatlona  of  an  of  them.  These 
must  be  not  simply  a  seiies  of  conferences 
held  here  and  there,  the  experience  of  which 
evaporates  quickly  after  they  are  orer.  Ever 
louder  echoes  of  otir  worlc  should  appear  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 


URBAN   RENEWAL   PLAN 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
revitalization  of  the  sections  of  our  great 
urban  centers  which  have  undergone 
economic  decline  is  not  a  job  for  the 
Government  alone.  Urttan  renewal  is 
more  than  the  clearing  away  of  old  struc- 
tures and  the  substitution  of  new  ones. 
The  injection  of  new  vigor  and  life  into 
the  central  city  communities  of  the  Na- 
tion requires  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
businesses,  community  associations  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1962  issue  of  the  Illinois  Banker 
about  the  Englewood  section  of  Chicago, 
provides  a  fine  example  of  how  local 
business  interests  can  provide  the  initi- 
ative for  community  revitalization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  entitled  "Unique  Urban  Renewal 
Plan  Revitalizes  Ailing  Shopping  Area." 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unique    Urban    Rkkkwal    Puuf    Rzvrauzxs 

AlLIlCG   SH0PPII«C   ABEA 

A  neighborhood  shopping  area  which  8 
years  ago  had  "the  pall  of  sure  death  on  its 
brow"  has  today  beccane  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  prosperous  shopping  areas  In  the 
world. 

More  Importantly,  obeervers  say  the  com- 
munity's spectacular  reoov«7  may  well 
point  the  way  for  other  cities  faced  with 
revitalizing  their  downtown  areas. 

The  community,  known  as  Englewood  and 
located  on  Chicago's  southside.  had  more 
than  the  average  city's  normal  share  of  prob- 
lems. Not  only  were  numettms  suburban 
shopping  centers  and  the  downtown  Iioop 
draining  away  Its  previous  flow  of  shoppers 
and  dollars,  but  the  continual  downhill  pat- 
tern was  having  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
many  merchants  and  property  owners. 

One  merchant  summed  it  up:  "I've  been  in 
business  here  a  long  time,  but  the  whole 
section  Is  getting  to  be  like  an  automobile  I 
once  had.  It  was  a  good  car — until  after  a 
while  It  gave  so  much  trouble  I  wanted  to 
Just  walk  off  and  leave  It." 

And  "walk  off"  Is  what  a  lot  of  buflness 
people  did.  For  example,  when  a  large 
department  store  at  the  main  interaection 
in  the  heart  of  Englewood  had  the  biUiding 
condemned  following  a  fire,  the  owner  chose 
to  tise  the  insurance  coverage  to  move  else- 
where. 

For  6  years  the  vacant  comer  was  thus  left 
to  serve  as  a  reminder  that  "the  world's 
largest  neighborhood  shopping  area"  also 
poasessed  one  of  the  World's  largest  com- 
munity problems. 

Finally  In  1958  It  appeared  the  entire  com- 
munity was  beginning  to  want  to  walk  off 
and  get  away  from  Itself. 

NSW    LEAOEXSHXF 

Ironically,  the  man  who  was  most  instru- 
mental in  reversing  the  downward  trend  to 
obUvlon  Is  a  80ft-sp<*en  a«orgla-t>om  bank 
president  who  arrived  in  Englewood  Just  in 
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tlm*  to  aee  the   community  reach    Ita   low- 
est ebb. 

The  banker.  W.  Norbert  Kngles.  had  been 
aaalgned  to  take  over  aa  prealdent  of  the 
Chicago  City  Bank  ft  Tnut  Co. — largeat  bank 
on  the  aouthslde  and  located  In  the  center 
of  a  sagging  shopping  area. 

Acttially  he  had  not  been  recruited  from 
another  bank,  but  rather  from  the  Small 
Bualnea*  Administration  In  Washington 
Hla  conspicuously  succe— ful  background  In 
working  with  Independent  buslneaa  enter- 
prises throughout  the  country,  convinced 
the  owners  of  Chicago  City  Bank  &  Trust 
(bought  In  1958  by  Dlversa.  Inc  )  that  Mr 
Kngles  could  do  a  better  Job  than  any  tne 
else  In  strengthening  the  bank's  position 

But  bis  Job.  as  &Cr.  Kngles  saw  It.  was  to 
first  spearhead  a  campaign  to  strengthen 
the  community  Itself. 

When  Mr  Engles  had  been  In  his  new 
position  less  than  6  months,  be  was  asked 
to  breathe  new  life  Into  the  40-year-old 
Knglewood  Businessmen's  Association 

The  results  of  his  efforts,  as  president  of 
both  the  bank  and  the  association,  are  now 
a  matter   of   record   and  arithmetic 

Not  only  was  the  trend  to  oblivion  halted. 
but  the  curve  of  gross  business  volume 
gradually  climbed  to  show  a  a5-percent  im- 
provement for  the  first  2  years  ( from  $80 
million  In  1958  to  more  than  1100  million 
In  1960)  And  advance  figures  Indicate  the 
curve  has  reached  an  even  steeper  pitch 
upward  for  1961 

SEcarr  or  succass 

According  to  Mr.  Kngles.  the  most  im- 
portant step  In  the  entire  campaign  was 
that  of  creating  a  new  kind  of  hope  And 
determination  In  the  conununlty. 

In  short.  U  was  a  problem  of  selling  busi- 
nessmen on  the  idea  of  joining  forces  and 
helping  themselves  with  a  stjrt  of  do-it-your- 
self urban  renewal  program 

Kvldence  of  his  association's  work  is  every- 
where     As  an  example 

The  vacant  corner  where  the  department 
store  had  stood  was  Immediately  recognized 
as  a  kind  of  monument  to  failure  Certainly 
this  vacant  property,  valued  at  »500.000  but 
serving  as  hardly  more  than  a  place  to  dU- 
play  circus  and  campaign  p>osters.  was  not  a 
suitable  bub  for  his  association's  wheel  uf 
progress. 

Kfforts  were  made  to  inspire  enough  confi- 
dence In  outside  Investors  to  build  a  profita- 
ble structure  on  the  vacant  corner  When 
there  were  no  takers.  Mr  Engles  Ux)k  the 
most   logical    (and  most  difficult)    approach 

rORMS   vicn.ANTes 

He  formed  a  vigilantes  group  called  the 
Knglewood  Community  Corp  and  set  out  to 
sell  debentures  and  shares  of  stock  to  mer- 
chants and  businessmen  throughout  the 
area  He  did  not  sell  the  Idea  of  earning  a 
quick  profit  ( Indeed,  the  Investors  were  guar- 
anteed only  a  2-percent  return)  Instead 
he  sold  the  concept  of  Investing  In  the  com- 
munity 

After  several  months  of  Intensive  selling 
the  corporation  had  raised  $425,000  toward 
the  $725,000  that  was  needed  Por  the  other 
$300,000  Engles  went  before  his  own  board  of 
directors  and  asked  for  a  loan  TTie  collat- 
eral offered ''  Not  the  profit  from  a  new 
building  across  the  street  The  mortgage 
rather  was  on  the  bright  future  of  a  revital- 
ized  community 

T'xlay  the  modern  building  has  been  com- 
pleted and  Is  profiUbly  leased  t<i  the  Wal- 
green drug  chain 

MEBCHANTS    BUY    LIGHTS 

.\nother  typical  victory  for  Mr  Engles  and 
his  businessmen's  committee  was  through  a 
tedious  but  eflfectlve  merchant-to-merchant 
campaign  to  "throw  some  real  light  on  the 
community  " 

Old  fashioned  llghtpoles  have  now  been 
removed  from  the  streets  and  replaced  with 


such  modern  facilities  that  It  now  is  credited 
with  being  "one  of  the  brightest  spots  In 
the  world" 

Significantly,  the  merchants  and  property 
owners  themselves  are  paying  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Installation,  maintenance,  and  addi- 
tional power  of  the  new  lighting  system 

This  feat  was  achieved  by  approaching 
each  merchant  and  stressing  the  vital  im- 
pcjrtance  of  the  appearance  of  the  area,  even 
at  night 

With  e«wh  streetlight  Installation  c<»tlng 
$2,000  and  electric  power  estimated  at  $50 
per  month  for  each  installation  the  mer- 
chants nonetheless  enthusiastically  sup- 
p>orted  the  program 

Total  cost  for  the  new  lUjhtlng  system  wa.s 
$500,000 

Recently,  when  the  new  system  was  ready 
Mr  Engles  and  many  thousands  of  Engle- 
wood  citizens  gathered  at  the  central  Inter- 
section to  hear  messages  of  congratulations 
from  Vice  President  Ltndon  B  John.hon  and 
Chicago's  Mayor  Richard  J    Daley 

Bt)th  dignitaries  praised  the  committee 
and  the  commurilty  as  a  whole  for  having 
staged  a  spectacular  recovery  and  thus  set- 
ting a  pattern  for  other  troubled  shopping 
communities    throughout    the    country 

JOB   Nor   ovoi 

Admittedly  the  Job  Is  not  over,  but  Mr 
Engles  and  the  other  businessmen  of  Engle- 
wtK)d  are  confident  the  liardest  part  is  behind 
them 

Businessmen  In  Knglewood  realize  that 
the  banker  from  Cieorgla  by  no  mean.n  «ccom- 
pUshed  the  revltallzatlon  alone  yet  they  are 
eager  to  point  him  out  tis  the  man  who 
provided  the  leadership  and  fortitude  tliar 
sparked  the  spectacui.ir  recovery  program 


AMENDMENT    OF    UNITED    ST.ATES. 
CODE  RELATING  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  on 
March  22  the  Senatt'  wa.s  operating 
under  a  parhamenLary  procedure  which 
restricted  remarks  which  then  might  be 
made  On  that  date  I  introduced  S 
3059,  a  bill  recommended  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  I  wi.sh 
now  to  make  a  very  brief  siunmary,  and 
I  add  the  note,  hopefully,  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  take  favurable  action  on  the  bill 

S.  3059  would  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  It  i.s  inU'nded 
thereby  to  eliminate  some  of  the  more 
serious  difficulties  which  have  been  en- 
countered in  regard  to  prosecution  of 
cases  involving  police  brutality  This 
has  been  a  subject  on  which  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  made  some 
specific  recommendations.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  the  Congress  has  had  before 
it  In  various  forms  many  times  prior  to 
this  date 

The  Attorney  General's  recommenda- 
tion appears  to  me  to  be  completely  justi- 
fied. If  the  bill  IS  enacted  into  law,  it 
will  go  far  toward  providing  adequate 
sanctions  in  cases  Involving  persons,  act- 
ing under  color  of  law,  who  have  In- 
fringed upon  the  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

As  will  be  seen  m  the  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General,  which  I  shall  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  there  has  been 
serious  difficulty  both  in  regard  to  ob- 
taining indictments  and  m  regard  to 
court  action.s.  which  do  not  result  in 
convictions  because  of  the  complexity 
which  IS  introduced  in  the  establishment 
of  intent. 


Specific  intent  on  the  part  of  police 
officers  Is  made  difficult  to  prove  becauae 
of  the  present  general  nature  of  existing 
statutes  and  the  rule  of  law  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  caae  of  Screws 
against  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter which  the  Attorney  General  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice  President  when  he 
transmitted  the  language  of  the  bill  may 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  along  with  tlie 
text  of  S.  3059. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Humphrey  in  the  chair ».  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tile  Record,  as  follows: 

OrricE  or  the  ArroaKir  asNniAL 

Washington.  D  C  ,  March  20   1992 
TTie  Vks  Pkcsiocnt. 
VS   Senatr    Washington   D  C 

Dbab  Ma  Vicx  PasaiDBirr  Kncloaed  for 
your  con.sideratlon  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence Is  a  legislative  proposal  "to  amend 
chapter  1,1  of  utle  18  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
Code   relating   to   civil    rights  " 

Tlils  Department  has  encountered  a  num- 
ber of  difflcultlea  In  prosecuting  raiBs  of 
fxlice  bruUllty  under  18  USC  242  Under 
thrtt  section  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  acting  under  color  of  law.  willfully 
to  .subject  any  Inhabitant  of  any  State 
Territory  or  district  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rlghu  privileges,  or  immunities  secured 
or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  .states  The  generality  of 
the  statutory  language  makes  it  dlfllrult  t<i 
Impress  U(>on  grand  and  petit  Jurors  the 
specific  nature  of  the  ofTen'e  Further,  the 
si>ecinc  Intent  requirement*  laid  down  by 
the  .Supreme  Court  In  Screws  v  Unttril 
.Sfaf^t  rif,  v»  91  have  permitted  offending 
police  offlrers  to  raise  the  defense  that  they 
did  not  know  of  the  particular  constitutional 
guarantee  they  were  charged  with  violating, 
let  alone  have  the  specific  Intent  to  violate 
it  A  further  difficulty  In  prosecuting  under 
section  242  Is  the  inadequacy  of  Its  mis- 
demeanor punishment  for  (»(Ten."»es  that  have 
resulted  In  severe  Injury  to  the  victim  — 
or  even  death 

The  pr opii^ed  bill  would  meet  these  dlffl- 
cultie.t  Its  application  Is  limited  to  sum- 
mary punishment  and  coerced  confession 
ca>es  which  make  up  virtually  all  of  the 
cases  which  thi.s  Department  handles  under 
section  •i4'2  TTie  specific  Intent  Is  spelled 
out  In  the  bill  Aggravated  punishment  Is 
j)r<>vlded  for  cases  involving  Injury  or  death 
Though  bills  have  frequently  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  meet  the  above 
difficulties  they  have  sought  to  achieve  their 
purixwe  by  amending  existing  sections  of 
the  law  I  believe  that  a  better  method  is 
to  enact  a  new  c(xle  section  such  as  that  set 
forth  In  the  attached  proposal  In  this  man- 
ner prosecutive  dUBcultles  can  b«  ellml- 
nat<«d  In  many  cases,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  flexibility  found  In  the  pres- 
ent sutute 

The  Department  therefore  urges  the  early 
introduction  and  favorable  consideration  of 
thus  legislation 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there   Is   no   objection    to   the   submission    of 
tills  recommendation 
Sincerely, 

RoBEBT  P  Kknnkdt, 

Attorney  Grnrral. 


S    3059 
Re  It  rnarti-d  by  the  Senatr  and  House  o/ 
R>  pretcntatix^ex    of     the    Untted     StateM    of 
Amrrira   in  Cntigre'it  a.i^embled    That  chap- 
ter 13  of  title  18  of  the  Unifd  .States  Code  Is 
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aniciidcd   (a)    by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof 
the  foiluwlng  new  section; 

'  i  245    Imposition  of  siunmary  punishment 
and  coercion  of  statements 

"\Vhoe\cr  under  color  of  law.  statute, 
ordinance  regulation,  or  custom,  strikes, 
bratf  sfiSiiults  Injures,  or  threatens  or  at- 
tempts to  strike,  beat,  assault,  or  Injure  the 
person  of  another  for  tiie  purpose  (jf  liifJicl- 
l!ig  svinimary  punishment  upon  such  other 
person  or  for  the  purpot,e  of  compelling 
Burh  other  person  t^i  make  any  statement 
^ll.^U  be  fined  nit  more  thiui  tl.OOO  or  Im- 
pri*  ned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  lx)th: 
pi  luled.  'I"hat  If  physical  Injury  results  the 
pui.ikhmiiit  ahail  be  by  flue  of  not  more 
tluiii  $6,000  or  Imprltoiunent  for  not  more 
Uian  five  yearii  or  both,  and  If  death  results 
the  punl.'^hinent  Bhall  be  by  Imprisonment 
f.ir  ;iny   term  of  years  or  for  life. 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  section  summary 
pui.ishinent  means  any  Injury  Inflicted  oth- 
erwise than  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures preacribfd  by  btate  or  Federal  law 
or  rt  guiuilon." 

(b,  By  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  13  of  title  18  of  the 
United   States  Code  the  following- 

J4.'i  I^npo^ltlon  of  .svimmary  punishment 
and  coercion  of  statemenU." 


ALOHA  WEEK  AT  MICHIGAN  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
extend  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  readers  of  the  Concressional  Rec- 
(HD  a  very  warm  welcome  on  behalf  of 
MichlKan  State  University.  East  Lansing, 
as  It  approaches  its  Aloha  Week. 

The  Michigan  Slate  University  Ha- 
waiian Club  and  Student  Government 
A&sociatiun.  an  all-student  work  group, 
have  sponsored  what  I  am  sure  will  be  a 
most  enjoyable  and  colorful  affair.  The 
profits  to  be  derived  from  this  activity, 
which  will  extend  from  April  30  through 
May  5.  will  be  divided  between  the  gen- 
eral student  scholarship  fund  of  Michi- 
gan State  University  and  a  fund  for 
.scholar.ship.s  for  students  attending  the 
Ea^t-West  Center  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

Additionally,  it  is  intended  to  acknowl- 
edge the  efforts  of  Michigan  SUte  Uni- 
versity In  behalf  of  international  educa- 
tion and  the  attempt  to  create  better 
relationships  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Asiatic 
countries  Uirough  the  East- West  Center. 

There  are  41  Hawaiian  students  at- 
tending the  Michigan  State  University, 
and  this  activity  will  provide  them  an  op- 
portunity to  present  to  Michigan  State 
University  student:?  the  customs,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  cultural  background  of  oiu- 
50th  SUte. 

I  was  visited  by  a  delegation  of  Michi- 
gan State  University  student  leaders  who 
came  to  this  city  in  order  to  inform  the 
Nation  generally  of  their  activities  and 
interests. 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  U.S. 
ESCAPEE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  marked  the  l(»th  anniversary  of  the 
US  escapee  program.  On  March  22, 
1952,  President  Tniman  determined  that 
mutual  security  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  Implement  the  escapee  pro- 
gram, a  program  first  authorized  by  the 


Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  the  escapee  program  Is 
administered  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  provide  reception,  material  aid,  reset- 
tlement and  assurance  in  making  local 
adjustment  for  escapees  from  Commu- 
nist-bloc countries. 

It  is  a  program  which  operates  pri- 
marily through  contracts  with  voluntary 
agencies  which  carry  out  individually 
approved  projects  to  assist  in  the  reset- 
tlement and  adjustment  of  qualified  es- 
capees. The  agencies  are  reimbursed  by 
the  program  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
these  activities.  Under  close  supervision 
of  USEP  ofHcials,  all  projects  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  humanitarian  objectives  of 
the  agencies  and  the  overall  operational 
objective  of  establishing  the  escapees  as 
self-sustaining  and  useful  citizens  of  the 
free  world  community  whether  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  In  so  doing  the  pro- 
gram has  helped  to  alleviate  the  fre- 
quently serious  economic  and  political 
Inipact  of  the  escapees  on  the  countries 
in  which  they  seek  asylum,  thus  enlianc- 
ing  the  economic  and  political  stability 
of  the  free  world. 

Over  the  past  decade,  more  than  926,- 

000  persons  have  been  assisted  through 
the  escapee  program  at  a  total  cost  of 
just  under  $55  million.  Over  54,100  of 
these  escapees  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States.  Tlie  remaining  persons 
have  stayed  in  the  countries  of  first  asy- 
lum, or  have  been  resettled  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Tliere  is  no  yardstick  with  which  to 
measure  accurately  the  impact  of  our 
refugee  policies  on  our  foreign  relations 
or  the  strength  of  the  free  world.    But 

1  suggest  that  our  treatment  of  refugees 
and  escapees  does  play  a  vital  role  in 
this  regard.  USEP,  certainly,  has  been 
a  highly  successful  program  and  a  good 
investment  in  free  world  security.  It  has 
demonstrated  tangibly  America's  tradi- 
tional humanitarianism  for  oppressed 
and  persecuted  people,  the  constancy  of 
our  opposition  to  communism,  and  our 
coivcem  for  those  enslaved  by  its 
tyranny.  By  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening the  escapees  in  the  processes  of 
democracy,  USEP  has  also  served  to 
blunt  considerably  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Soviet  propaganda  campaign  for  the 
redefection  of  escapees  from  commu- 
nism. All  of  these  things  are  important 
in  our  struggle  for  the  vindication  of 
democracy's  belief  in  the  individual 
worth  of  btmum  beings. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  has 
proposed  in  its  recent  annual  report  a 
review  of  USEP.  Such  a  review  will 
establish  a  record  of  the  program's 
achievements  over  the  last  10  years,  and 
would  evaluate  its  present  position  and 
determine  the  lev«l  and  nature  of  its 
future  operations  in  the  light  of  chang- 
ing conditions.  Experience  has  taugrfht 
us  that  refugee  problems  are  anything 
but  static.  They  constantly  change  in 
nature,  in  dimensions  and  in  location. 
They  are  not  problems  which  can  be  de- 
fined at  once  for  all  time.  So  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  subcommittee  will  be  able 
to  conduct  Its  proposed  Investigation 
within  the  very  near  future,  for  the  in- 


formation of  Congress  and  the  American 
I>eople. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  also  hopeful 
tJiat  the  Senate  will  soon  consider  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1962.  Among  its  provisions  authoriz- 
ing American  participation  In  refugee 
programs,  is  one  which  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  USEP.  While  it  is  true 
that  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  reducing  the  caseload  of  USEP, 
vmder  present  conditions  we  must  antic- 
ipate a  flow  of  escapees  for  some  time 
into  the  future.  I  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  this  bill,  and  believe  its  passage 
is  urgent — not  only  for  the  continuation 
of  USEP,  but  also  for  the  other  programs 
the  bill  authorizes,  including  the  Cuban 
refugee  program. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  booklet 
containing  letters  transmitted  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  the  escapee  program. 
The  letters  were  written  by  representa- 
tives of  12  participating  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
James  P.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Migration  and  Refugee  Problems 
of  the  American  Coimcil  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc. 
These  letters  tell  a  success  story,  Mr. 
President,  one  in  which  all  Americans 
should  be  proud.  As  one  is  concerned 
with  matters  in  this  area,  I  commend 
the  Congress  for  its  support  of  USEP, 
the  State  Department  for  its  eCBcient 
administration,  and  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies for  their  unqualified  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  As  it  is  true  of 
most  refugee  programs.  It  is  the  volun- 
tary agencies  and  their  representatives 
on  the  scene  who  are  the  essential  links 
between  the  program  and  the  people  in 
need. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccoisent  that  a  list  of 
American  voluntary  agencies  writing  let- 
ters to  President  Kennedy,  and  excerpts 
from  these  letters.  Including  a  transmit- 
tal letter  to  the  President  from  Mr.  Rice, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list,  let- 
ter, and  exceipts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

List  of  Amkrican  VoLtTi«TA«T  Agknciks  Send- 

iWG    Letters    to    thi    Pbesioknt    or    the 

United  States 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Fund  for  CzechoKlOTak  Refugees. 

American  ORT  Federation. 

Catholic  Relief  ServlCM-NaUonal  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference. 

Church  "World  Service,  National  Cooncll  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ. 

Cooperative  for  American  ReUef  Every- 
where (CARE). 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

Polish  American  Immigration  and  Relief 
Committee. 

Tolstoy  Foundation. 

United  Hlae  Service. 

United  Ukrainian  American  Relief  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Friends  of  Rmalan  Freedom. 

Amexican  CoTJifCn,  or  Volxtktart 
Agencies  ro«  Fombow  Sebvicb,  Inc., 

New  York,  NT.,  March  19. 1962. 
The  Peesidekt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Przstoeivt:  On  tbe  occasion  of 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  VB.  escapee  pro- 
gram, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you 
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berewltli  letters  from  13  voluntarir  agencies 
who  wUh  to  express  their  appreciation  for 
the  achievements  of  this  program. 

On  behalf  of  us  all,  may  I  respectfully  ex- 
press to  you  oxir  deep  conviction  that  the 
U.S.  escapee  program  Is  a  unique  Instrument 
of  our  Oovernment  which  demonstrates  for 
the  whole  world  bow  to  combine  a  useful 
Instrument  of  our  foreign  policy  with  our 
traditions  of  humanltarlanlsm  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  feel  that  It  U 
particularly  appropriate  to  address  these  let- 
ters to  you  not  only  because  you  are  our 
President  during  this  crucial  period  of  our 
bUtory,  but  because  It  has  been  the  privi- 
lege of  many  of  us  to  have  worked  with 
you  when,  as  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
you  gave  your  support  and  leadership  to  a 
number  of  legislative  measures  to  assist  vic- 
tims of  oppression.  Thousands  of  these  for- 
mer refugees  are  today  taking  their  place  as 
citlsens  and  supporters  of  our  democracy 
The  voluntary  agencies  representing  all  sec- 
tors of  the  American  people  are  proud  of  the 
role  that  we  and  the  representatives  of  our 
Oovernment  have  played  In  making  this  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  P   Rjcx. 
Chairynan.  Committee  on  Migration  and 
Refugee  PTOblem.3. 

EzcnPTS  P«OM  Lrmas  to  thx  PKisrocifT  or 

THX  UNrrED  STATia  PaoM  American  Voli:n- 

TAST    Agencies 

It  is  these  refugees,  numbering  hundreds 
of  thousands,  living  normal  lives.  In  free- 
dom. In  almost  every  country  of  the  free 
world  who  are  the  testimony  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  US  escapee  program  USEP 
because  of  Its  operation  through  private  or- 
ganizations, has  been  able  to  function  with 
flexibility  to  meet  needs  as  they  arose,  and  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  the  private,  vol- 
untary groups  In  many  lands. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  these  grateful  refugees 
that  we  offer  on  this  10th  anniversary,  a 
word  of  deep  appreciation  to  the  Congress 
and  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  constant 
Interest  and  support  of  the  program.  This 
tribute  would  likewise,  not  be  complete, 
without  a  word  of  thanks  to  those  in  Govern- 
ffvent  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  escape  program 
They  are  devoted  public  servants  who  have 
earned  the  respect  of  all  who  h.ive  worked 
so  Intimately  with  them  for  the  past  10 
years 

Most  Rev    Edwasd  E.  Swanstrom, 
Ezecuttve     Director.     Catfiolic     Relief 
Services,     National     Catholic     Wel- 
fare   Conference 


Today  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  a 
vital  American  effort  which  commenced  as 
the  Presidents  escapee  program  Now  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  US.  escapee  program  has  gained  affection 
and  respect  from  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  fleeing  totalitarianism.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  we  In  Church  World  Service 
should  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  leadershtf) 
and  strength  that  devoted  USEP  ofOcials 
have  provided  throughout  this  past  decade 
We  are  gratified  that  Congress  and  the  pri- 
vate American  community  Join  with  us  in 
expression  of  approval  for  the  achievements 
of  USEP  as  witnessed  by  recent  legislative 
developments. 

James  MacCracken, 
Director,         Immigration         Service.i. 
Church.      World     Service.     National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 

The  American  people  can  take  great  pride 
In  this  unique  humanitarian  endeavor  which 
has  provided  both  freedom  and  dignity  to 
so  many  thousands  of  victims  of 
totalitarianism. 


The  American  jjeople  have,  however,  bene- 
fited to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Is  generally 
appreciated  Permit  me  to  cite  three  refu- 
gees who  were  resettled  In  the  United  States 
with  the  active  participation  of  the  US 
escapee  program  by  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  In  recent  years  In  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  contributions  which  they  and 
their  fellow  ref\igees  have  made 

They  have  enriched  our  store  of  knowledge, 
broadened  our  culture,  and  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  our  economy  As  we  enter  a 
new  decade.  It  Ls  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
International  Rescue  Conunlttee  that  the 
U.S.  escapee  program  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  full  support  and  dedicated  cooperation 
of  the  US  Ot.vernment  and  the  American 
people. 

William  J  Vanden  HsfVEL. 
President.  International  Reicue  Corn- 
rnittee 

Polish  American   iMMiCRATinN 

AND    RCLIET    COMMfTTEE 

The  program  displayed  our  American  alert- 
ness and  necessary  flexibility  It  proved  that. 
as  a  nation,  we  are  responsive  to  occurring 
world  changes  but  that  the  essential  con- 
cept of  our  open-door  pmllcy  and  asslstariee 
to  the  oppress-id  remains  the  cornerstone  of 
our  policy  The  dramatic  search  for  free- 
dom, without  regard  to  price,  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  for  years  to  come  The  dy- 
namic and  deeply  j>enetratlng  methods  of 
Communist  conspiracy  demand  from  us  a 
vigorous  couirerufTenslve  Our  asslstanct  to 
those  who  In  protest  tlee  the  Communist 
paradise  Is  an  Important  political  and  psy- 
chological weapon  It  Is  sf)  especially.  If  we 
are  to  continue  the  me.ssage  of  hope  to  the 
enslaved  people  of  Poland  and  other  captive 
nations 

We  slncereh  hope  that  the  U  S  escapee 
prt.>gram  will  continue  to  fulflU  Its  Important 
mission  with  undiminished  force  and  the 
same  broad  vision 

Rt    Rev    Msgr    Felix   F    Burnt. 

President 

WALTKB    2ACHARAIA8IEWICZ. 

Executive  Vice  President 

We  consider  It  a  privilege  to  express  our 
appreciation  and  gratefulness  on  behalf  of 
hundreds  of  tl.ousands  who  have  benefited 
of  American  generosity  through  one  of  Its 
established  channels — the  U  S  escapee  pro- 
gTiun  (USEP)  of  the  Department  of  State — 
celebrating  its  10th  anniversary  of  service  in 
the  field  of  foreign  aid 

The  task  bee  towed  upon  this  arm  of  the 
Anierlcan  Oovernment  by  the  will  of  Con- 
gress in  Implementing  the  Kersten  aunend- 
ment  was  one  if  the  most  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsible manifestations  of  the  firm  will  of 
the  American  people  to  stretch  out  their 
helping  hand  t  >  all  thf»e,  who  sought  free- 
dom from  behind  the  multicolored  curtains 
and  walls,  erec.ed  by  the  evil  force  of  inter- 
national communism  U.SEP  became  Instru- 
mental In  alleviating  the  suffering  of  count- 
less victims  of  political  instability,  lack  of 
freedom,  and  outright  terrorism,  reigning  in 
their  homelands 

Alexandra  Toi.stot. 
President,  Tolstoy  Foundation 

On  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  U  S  efcapee  program.  United  Hias 
Service  wishes  to  express  Its  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  this  historic  undertaking  by  jut 
Government 

The  10th  anniversary  of  USEP  Is  not 
merely  a  cllma«  to  a  loriif  list  of  substantial 
achievements.  Out  marks  a  vantage  jxilnt  of 
Invaluable  experience  from  which  the  con- 
tinued challenge  to  demix^ratlc  Ideals  must 
be  met  In  th<-  days  and  years  ahead  In 
helping  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  of  United 
Hlas  Service  are  Immeasur.ibly  encouraged 
by  the  supprirt   of  the  VH    esc  ip.>e  prMi-riiu 


We  extend  our  congrstulaUonj  for  paat 
achievements  of  the  program  and  expr—  our 
hope  that  our  Oovernment  will  continue  to 
carry  out  its  purposes  in  the  difficult  days 
ahead 

James  P.  Rici. 
Kieruttvf  Director.  United  Hias  Service. 


CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  matters  in  the  United 
States  today  involves  the  future  of  Cu- 
ban t-efugees.  A  hundred  thousand  or 
more  of  them  are  concentrated  In  the 
Miami-Dade  County  area  in  southern 
Florida.  They  are  a  highly  diversified 
occupational  group,  but  they  find  very 
limited  employment  opportunities  in 
.southern  Florida  where  tourism  is  the 
principal  industry.  Over  half  of  them 
are  dependent  on  public  cash  assistance. 
A  major  resettlement  program  for  the 
Cubans  is  essential  to  their  welfare  as 
well  as  that  of  Florida  and  the  Nation 
a.s  a  whole 

An  imixjrtant  part  of  a  successful  re- 
settlement program  is  one  of  informing 
the  American  people  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  plight  of  the  Cubans.  Helpful  to 
this  end  is  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
resettlement  of  Cuban  refugees,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  2. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s; 

Rcscttmnc   Rcri-GEES 

Nearly  2.0O0  Cubans,  refugees  from  Castro's 
tyranny,  continue  to  arrive  In  Miami.  Fla  . 
each  week  About  125.000  of  these  uprooted 
people  have  come  to  the  United  States  since 
Castro  came  to  pcjwer  In  their  homeland 
Some  25  000  have  moved  from  Florida  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  leaving  perhaps 
100.000  clustered  In  Miami  with  half  of  them 
on  relief  Another  100000  will  come  In  be- 
fore 1962  Is  ended 

Tliese  are  (?(>od  people  with  a  love  of  free- 
dom which  entitles  them  to  a  welcome  here 
Concentrated  In  Miami,  they  preeent  a  prob- 
lem however  Understandably,  they  are  In- 
clined to  stay  there.  »0  miles  from  their 
Communist-dominated  Island,  waiting  for 
friends  and  relatives  to  Join  them,  hoping 
that  some  sudden  political  development  will 
throw  Castro  out  of  p<jwer  and  enable  them 
to  go  home  again  TTielr  situation  during 
the  busy  Florida  tourist  season  of  booming 
business  has  not  been  as  bad  as  It  might 
have  been  With  the  slacking  off  of  the 
tourist  trade  Jobs  are  likely  to  be  much  more 
scarce 

The  only  real  solution  for  these  people  is 
to  move  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  they  can  find  work  and  places  to  live 
Miami,  supported  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  dealt  with  them 
generously  It  is  time  now  for  other  com- 
munities to  help  In  extending  hospitality 
to  the  refugees  by  giving  them  a  chance  to 
resettle  The  resettlement  program  Is  the 
key  to  the  whole  Cuban  refugee  problem." 
.Secretary  Rlblcoff  said  recently.  The  U  S 
Employment  Service  can  be  counted  on  for 
a.Hslstance.  and  HEW  will  play  Its  part  In 
providing  relief  and  medical  care  If  neces- 
sary 

But  the  resettUng  Job  will  have  to  be  done 
by  voUmtary  agencies  -by  the  several  rell- 
►:;  'US  ktipUDk  which  have  always  responded  so 
wartnlv  to  human  needs  In  the  United  States 
Thnv    in   turn    mu^t  have  support  from  local 


communities  acting  through  churches,  so- 
cial agencies  and  nelghtorhood  groups  which 
win  undertake  to  sponsor  refugee  families 
and  help  them  to  find  .obs  and  living  quar- 
ters The  Cuban  RefUijee  Center  in  Miami 
IS  the  headquarters  for  registration  of  refu- 
(^(■es.  voluntary  resettlement  and  relief  serv- 
ices to  which  all  local  groups  can  hold  out 
11  hand  of  hope  and  welcome. 


KKFUGKES  HERE  AND  AROUND  THE 
WORLD;  ADDRESS  BY  MICHEL 
CIEPLINSKI 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President,  earlier  this 
month  Mr.  Michel  Cleplinski,  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  AHairs,  addressed  the  In- 
diana Immigration  Conference  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  His  topic  was  "Refugees 
Here  and  Around  the  World." 

I  commend  this  comprehensive  review 
of  the  world  refugee  f  itualion  to  all  con- 
cerned with  the  respon.sibilities  that  our 
Nation,  and  others  huve  for  these  unfor- 
tunate and  destitute  jieoples. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cieplin.skis  remarks  appear  at  this  pwint 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

R%:rTGEEs  Here  and  .\round  the  World 
(Remarks  by  Mr  Mlcliel  Cleplinski,  Acting 
Admlnlstmtor.  Bureau  of  Security  and 
consular  Affairs,  betore  the  Indiana  Im- 
migration Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
April  3,   1962) 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is 
a  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  confer?nce  devoted  to  con- 
.'^idcratlon  of  the  protlems  of  Immigration 
and  refugees  Because  of  the  scope  of  the 
U>plc  assigned  to  me.  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  little  more  than  tJie  highlights  of  each 
of  the  problems 

I>et  me  take  a  few  mil  utes  to  describe  some 
of  the  resijonslbllltles  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  consular  ofTlcjrs  abroad  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  immigration  laws.  As 
you  know,  all  Immlgrar.  ts  who  want  to  come 
to  the  United  States  rr.ust  be  In  possession 
of  vLsas  These  visas  f  re  Issued  by  Ameri- 
can consular  offlcers  itatloned  in  foreign 
countries  after  they  determine  that  an  ap- 
plicant qualifies  for  a  visa  under  existing 
law  and  that  a  quotA  number  Is  available 
Ui  him  If  he  Is  subject  to  quota  restrictions. 
The  Department  has  b«en  making  great  ef- 
forts U)  select  carefully  those  officers  who 
deal  with  visa  appllcan-.*  and  to  train  them 
so  that  these  officers  not  only  understand 
the  law  but  also  the  problems  each  alien 
may  have  who  applies  for  a  visa  Some 
500  000  visas  are  Issuec  each  year  .\s  you 
also  know,  once  an  immigrant  arrives  at  a 
port  of  entry,  he  Is  doable  checked  by  offi- 
cers of  the  immlgratloi  and  Naturalization 
Service,  an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice An  Infinitesimal  number  of  aliens 
holding  visas  are  excluded  at  ports  of  entry 
ile.ss  than  100  of  some  1.500  000  aliens  asking 
for  admission,  many  of  them  repeaters). 
This  is  the  best  lUustri.tlon  that  our  officers 
do  a  competent  Job  in  screening  visa  appli- 
cants 

Durlni;  the  pstst  few  ;ears.  our  efforts  have 
hi  -n  concentrated  on  eliminating  red  tape 
m  the  IssuliiR  of  visas.  Without  sacrifice  to 
the  enforcement  of  our  laws,  we  have  stream- 
Tnrd  and  simplified  application  forms  and 
vi'.'i  procedures 

The  kjroups  represented  here,  of  course,  are 
Interested  In  moderntilng  our  Immig'atlon 
laws  It  must  be  recognized  that  changes 
m    the   inimljjratlon    lews   traditionally  have 


not  taken  place  overnight,  but  by  a  gradtial 
development.  Many  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
were  suggested  originally  by  the  Department 
of  State.  The  elimination  of  fingerprinting 
of  visitors  and  the  elimination  of  the  ques- 
tion formerly  put  to  every  applicant  for  an 
Immigrant  or  visitor  visa  to  his  race  and 
ethnic  classification  are  two  of  the  more 
Important  changes  In  this  category.  Of 
course,  the  De|>artment'E  Interest  in  changes 
in  our  Immigration  laws  is  prompted  by  its 
concern  with  oxir  foreign  relations.  As  you 
know,  existing  law  accords  nonquota  status 
to  most,  but  not  all,  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Foreign  policy  considerations 
prompted  the  Department  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  placing  all  independ- 
ent countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
on  equal  footing  by  according  them  non- 
quota status.  Those  of  you  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  Department's  views 
on  immigration  legislation  may  want  to  read 
the  letter  the  Department  addressed  to  Sen- 
ator Keating  on  September  12,  1961,  which 
was  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
the  same  date.  The  points  raised  in  this 
letter  by  no  means  cover  the  entire  range 
of  the  Department's  concern  with  various 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  laws,  but  It 
Is  the  Department's  p>ollcy  to  make  its  views 
known  only  to  Congress,  In  reply  to  requests 
for  comments  on  pending  legislation  or  In 
formal  presentation,  when  occasion  arises. 

A  blU  of  great  Interest  to  the  Department, 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Walter  and 
passed  by  the  House,  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. This  bill  among  other  things  would 
provide  for  an  Important  reorganization  of 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
which,  if  accomplished,  in  my  opinion  would 
go  far  in  improving  its  efficiency.  It  would 
authorize  continuation  of  the  Department's 
refugee  and  migration  programs  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Cuban  refugee  activities.  In  addi- 
tion It  would  extend  Indefinitely  the  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  86-648  to  permit  con- 
tinued admission  of  a  limited  number  of 
refugees  under  the  parole  process. 

Other  migration  and  refugee  legislative 
proposals  have  been  introduced  into  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  You  are  doubt- 
less familiar  with  many  of  them  particularly 
the  measures  Introduced  by  Senators  Habt, 
Pell  and  Dodd. 

In  view  of  the  limits  of  time  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  detailed  in- 
ventory of  all  the  refugee  problems  existing 
in  the  world  today.  For  the  same  reason  I 
could  not  outline  all  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate efforts  being  expended  in  behalf  of 
these  refugees.  At  best  I  can  iaentify  for 
you  here  today  only  the  most  pressing  of 
these  problems  and  make  a  brief  comment 
as  to  the  various  programs  being  conducted 
In  their  behalf. 

On  a  global  basis  there  are  those  who 
have  used  a  figure  of  12.5  million  refugees. 
This  figure  lacks  validity  in  that  It  falls  to 
include  some  recent  groups,  particularly  the 
newly  developing  refugees  in  Africa,  while 
it  Includes  large  groups  of  earlier  refugees 
whom  I  believe  are  now  firmly  integrated 
into  the  areas  to  which  they  have  been  re- 
settled. Actually,  the  world  refugee  prob- 
lem today.  In  terms  of  refugees  who  have  not 
yet  been  reestablished  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.5  million 
persons. 

Th^  refugee  groups  best  known  to  most  of 
you  are  the  anti-Communist  refugees  and 
escapees  in  Europe.  Of  this  group  the 
Hungarians  made  the  most  dramatic  im- 
pression on  the  free  world.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  by  dint  of  the  conscientious  and 
generous  help  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
other  governments  of  the  free  world  aided 
by    the    dedicated    voluntary    agencies    and 


private  citizens  of  this  and  other  countries 
the  problem  of  the  older  refugees  In  Etirope 
Is  well  on  Its  way  to  solution.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  assisted  by  the  almost  global 
response  to  the  World  Refugee  Year  emphasis 
there  remain  only  9,000  refugees  In  official 
refugee  camps  In  Evirope.  The  UNHCR  has 
plans  and  funds  to  resettle  or  provide  perma- 
nent solutions  for  all  of  these  persons  who 
have  lived  so  long  in  drab  and  sordid  camps. 
There  still  remain  in  Europe  approximately 
60,000  out-of-c£unp  refugees  most  of  whom 
require  varying  degrees  of  assistance  In 
becoming  reestablished.  The  generous  world 
response  to  these  refugees  coupled  with  the 
greatly  Improved  economic  situation  In  most 
of  the  European  countries  has  resulted  in  a 
virtual  miracle  by  solving  most  of  the  vast 
refugee  problems  In  Europe  Including  the 
200,000  Hungarians  who  escaped  to  freedom. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
achieved  unbelievable  success  In  absorbing 
well  over  13  Vj  million  expellees,  displaced 
persons,  refugees  and  escapees.  In  the  West 
German  economy  refugees  have  become  an 
asset  rather  than  a  liability.  I  hasten  to 
add,  however,  that  the  refugee  problem  In 
Germany  as  well  as  elsewhere  In  Europe  Is 
not  static.  East  Zone  refugees  still  find  ways 
of  escaping  to  West  Germany  In  spite  of  the 
diabolic  wall  erected  in  Berlin  and  the 
Increased  control  measvires  resorted  to  by 
the  puppet  East  German  regime  calling  Itself 
a  sovereign  government.  Escapees  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania  still 
manage  to  penetrate  the  tlgh.t  bolder  con- 
trols established  by  the  Communists  to  make 
sure  that  their  oppressed  peoples  remain  In 
their  sell -proclaimed  "worker's  paradise." 
Large  numbers  of  Yugoslavs  continue  to 
arrive  in  Italy,  Austria,  Greece  and  other 
Europ)ean  countries. 

The  flow  of  escapees  and  refugees  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  Communists  pursue 
their  attempts  to  deny  individual  freedom 
and  to  subject  all  men  to  a  common  mold  of 
belief  or  endeavor.  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  the  Communists  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions which  create  refugees,  but  they  con- 
tinue to  engage  In  a  costly  and  widespread 
program  of  propaganda  and  intrigue  among 
the  emigre  groups  In  an  effort  to  discredit 
the  humanitarian  motives  of  the  free  west. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  assist 
these  new  arrivals  through  its  U.S.  e8cai>ee 
program  ( USEP ) .  It  Is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  escapee  program  has  just  celebrated 
its  10th  anniversary.  During  the  10  years  of 
its  existence  USEP  has  assisted  a  total  of 
926,000  escapees  from  Communist  and  Com- 
munist-dominated countries.  They  have 
been  given  food,  clothing,  medical  and  den- 
tal care,  language  and  vocational  training, 
counseling  and  many  other  benefits.  Of  this 
almost  1  million  persons,  one-third  or 
330,000  have  been  helped  to  become  Inte- 
grated Into  the  countries  granting  them 
initial  asylum  and  another  157,000  have  been 
successfully  resettled  In  some  48  countries 
Through  Its  generous  support  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration (ICEM)  and  the  DNHCR,  the  United 
States  will  continue  Its  help  to  these  recent 
escapees  and  to  the  residual  group  of  older 
refugees  still  In  need  of  our  help. 

Another  group  of  antl-Communlst  refu- 
gees to  which  the  United  States  has  made 
significant  contributions,  botli  public  and 
private,  are  the  more  than  a  million  refugees 
from  Red  China  presently  in  Hong  Kong. 
In  spite  of  the  magnificent  Job  which  the 
Hong  Kong  colonial  government  is  doing  for 
these  refugees  who  make  up  one-third  of  the 
colony's  population  there  still  Is  need  for 
additional  aid  from  international  sources. 
The  needs  to  be  met  encompass  housing, 
medical  and  clinical  services,  education,  and 
In   many   Instances   food  and  clothing.     In 
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addition  to  a  liberal  WorW  Refugee  Tear 
contrtlnjtlon  for  conatructton  of  a  refugee 
center.  achooU  and  cUntca.  the  United  State* 
(rrovldes  anntially  approximately  tl  million 
In  caab  and  lurplua  fooda  estimated  at  M 
minion  for  these  refugees 

External  resettlement  of  these  refugees  U 
not  the  solution  except  for  a  relatively  few 
who  will  find  migration  oppoctunltJeB.  The 
answer  ties  In  their  being  assimilated  Into 
the  economy  of  Hong  Kong.  This  process 
will  continue  to  be  required  for  those  al- 
ready there  and  more  Importantly  for  the 
estimated   60.000  arrlrlng  each  year 

Another  50,000  Chinese  refugees  present  a 
serloua  problem  to  the  authorities  In  Macau 
AasUtanoe  to  this  group  la  limited  and  oon- 
slsta  primarily  of  U  S.  help. 

A  relatirely  small  but  highly  slgniAcant 
problem  Is  that  of  the  White  Russliin  refu- 
gees arriving  In  Hong  Kong  from  Red  China 
Orer  20.000  of  these  refugees,  who  are  fleeini? 
oo«nmunl8m  for  the  second  time,  hare  al- 
ready been  resettled  by  ICEM  and  the 
trWHCR  and  some  8.000  still  In  China  are  ex- 
pected to  come  out  over  the  next  seTernl 
years.  The  United  States  has  contributed 
substantially  to  this  resettlement  program 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  problem 
is  Anally  resolved. 

The  90.000  Tibetans  who  have  escaped  the 
Conimunl-st  Chlne.te  takeover  ^f  thpir  coun- 
try are  now  In  India  and  Nepal  represent  one 
of  the  most  pitiful  group*  of  refugees  any- 
where In  the  world  Limited  private  aid  hits 
gone  Into  both  India  and  Nepal  Th«  United 
States  has  made  available  both  surplus  food 
and  caah  to  meet  as  many  of  tlie  !ieeda  as 
possible.  US  funds  are  being  used  to  aug- 
ment priv.ite  funds  In  helping  to  relocate 
Tibetan  yuiing  jjeople  and  children  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  Switzerland  where  a 
Swlaa  organization  Ls  doing  a  splendid  Job  in 
attempt!!!?  to  extend  vocational  tralnlr.g 
and  understanding  of  Western  culture  to  de- 
velop these  young  Tlbt-tans  into  future 
leaders. 

Most  of  you  arc  aware  at  least  to  r  ,rne 
degree  of  the  more  t^i^n  ICMD.OOo  cmbnn 
refugees  who  have  fled  to  this  country  to 
escape  the  oppression  and  totalitarian  meas- 
ures forced  upon  them  nnd  their  peacf-Iovlng 
relatives  bv  Cistro  ar.d  his  C<  mniurost 
henchmen  The  United  States  huF  now  be- 
come a  cour.trv  of  first  a'.vlum  and  flud.s  it- 
self confrnrted  with  the  same  pr'blemn  and 
expenses  of  helping  a  1  irye  number  rt  refu- 
gees which  hi^ve  be»"n  fnced  hv  other  cfXin- 
trles  abroad  V  ilunt;irv  agenrien  and  cltl- 
Bens'  groups  are  helping  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  crpe  with 
this  stupendous  problem  The  primary  dif- 
ficulty lies  In  reducing  the  burden  on  the 
State  of  Florida  Dade  County  and  the  city 
of  Miami  where  the  bulk  of  these  proud  and 
able  people  are  congested  Their  numbers 
if  distributed  over  the  country,  would  pre- 
sent practicnlly  no  problem  from  s  hou.<<lng 
employment  or  welfare  standpoint,  but  lo- 
calized as  they  are  In  Flcirld.i  and  In  New 
York  City  these  refugees  are  creating  vrl'ms 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems  'he 
solution  to  which  requires  lmme<ll:\te  and 
careful  resettlement  throughout  the  coun- 
try Each  community  must  become  ns  gen- 
erous as  It  was  In  accepting  Hungarians  by 
providing  for  its  share  of  these  clo«.e  friends 
and  violently  antl -Communist  neighbors 

The  victims  of  political  stalemate,  more 
than  a  million  Palestine  refugees  continue  to 
present  a  pathetic  picture  In  the  several  Mid- 
dle East  countries.  The  soluthm  to  their 
problem  preicnta  some  of  the  most  politically 
sensitive  issues  facing  the  United  Nations 
Until  these  Issues  can  be  resolved  the  prob- 
lem will  remain  acuta  and  the  present  relief 
program  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  must  continue 
The  Unit«d  States  supports  this  Agency  to 
approximately  70  percent  oX  its  annual  U5 
ml'Il    n  budget. 


The  EXrector  of  UNRWA  has  recently 
launched  an  api>eal  f'>r  funds  to  increase  and 
Intensify  the  locaiional  tralnliiR  facilities 
for  the  young  people  of  thU  pathetic  group 
Since  the  limited  pro«rr«ms  of  this  type  have 
had  excellent  results  it  Is  hoped  that  the 
.ipproximately  1.000  young  men  now  being 
helped  to  secure  Jobs  a!»d  lnde;iendence  can 
be  Increased  m.iterlally 

Within  recert  we*>ks  the  future  f  the 
more  than  3<  0  000  Alf^erlan  refuge**  In 
T\inlsla  and  Vororco  seems  more  helpful 
These  refugees  consi^jtlng  mainly  of  wimen. 
children,  and  elderly  men  were  forced  from 
the  wur  areas  In  .Mgeria  They  have  tx*n 
^ared  for  by  'he  combined  efffirta  of  the 
United  Nations  HiKh  Commisn.  .ner  for  Re- 
fugees and  the  leatrue  of  Red  rrOR.s  Societies 
The  United  St.  "es  ha«  been  a  primary  ^  ip- 
porter  of  ther.e  activities  both  in  cash  nnd 
In  larvae  suppllfs  of  surplus  fo<^)d8 

.K  cea.«e-nre  :n  Aisferla  will  not  in  i'^elf 
end  t.'ie  problfms  '^f  rh'>  e  refusref-s  fir  as 
they  return  •  >  thr'.r  wnr-darnaged  firms  and 
desert  villages,  'h'-y  wlU  be  fr.rced  to  sh:ire 
with  more  'hri  2  million  o'her  Alirerl;in« 
presently  displ  iced  within  Algerl.A  the  prih- 
lemr.  of  rehat  :li':>.' !  n:  and  of  reconstruc- 
tion "'f  th'ir  pT«!  rul  e  >n  '1  ill  »  I  ■•  >  n  in- 
sure vnu  thT.  vour  r''vernme'it  and  ot;;er 
Ko-.erninents  'vrnpittieftc  to  'he  plight  of 
th'-ie  ;>e<  pie  w  '\  di  the  utmost  to  help  the^se 
victims  of  pohtii-al  upheaval  iclileve  is  r^tp- 
Idlv    aj   possible   .1   return   to   normal   living 

It  Is  not  nei-essftry  fir  me  to  no  InUi  nr.y 
detr\lls  with  -eference  to  the  in!i;ior><«  of 
H'ntlu  refuse*'  in  India  nnd  M'wl^-m  ref'iijees 
;n  Pikl«*in  w^  >  were  T^at*^  by  tiie  p;\rt;- 
tlf^n  of  India  ; ".  I047  and  sut>se<Tient  e- ••ii's 
The  overwhelming  hulk  of  these  refutrees 
have  !. -iw  hef-n  sxie.-esfful'y  Ir.reemefi  in 
their  rouptrlC'  if  nresen'  residenr*  tuid  »tie 
authorities  In  these  "ountrlea  are  ivtively 
piirsuln?  slm;  ar  soi-itlon  for  the  relatively 
small  resWua!  numbers  I  can  ilso  ment'on 
that  the  more  th^n  RSnfi.o  N>rth  Vletri«rne«e 
moved  fr'  m  the  presently  C  immuir.st-'^on- 
'r'^illed  areas  li  Nor»h  V'etnaii  hive  been  %ri 
.■successfuHv  lt!'e«rrn*ed  Into  ScU'h  V  etnim 
th.it  thev  !:o  longer  fon-tltute  a  tirohletii 
'  T!..:.ir  M  ros?  can  be  rep  irted  f  >r  the  N  >rt  h 
K  irean   refugees   In  ."^ou'.h   Korea 

Scittered  el»ew>iere  Ih 'on .-hoi it  t^e  world 
but  partlc'il.irly  in  •out;  east  Asia  are  [xirk- 
ets  of  refuree;*  ni'">f=tlv  Cf'-'ne^e  who  <\re  In 
varving  devre'-s  of  need  htit  iilso  Inclurllng 
50,0(M)  iir.tl-C'ommunlst  Lao  refugees  In 
I,a  IS  who  haire  been  dtsp'ace.j  fr"m  thf:r 
tribal  h'-imes  by  Communis*  rtiemlla  ac- 
t'v'tv  and  fo-  whom  the  United  Stites  Ik 
.providlrii;    em  Ttter  ry    n,s>ils*ance 

In  .Africa  'he  hts»or1'-  marrh  T,.wn-<|  in- 
dependence <■'  states  whirh  frir  ifener.tlons 
have  been  ct.'  ni  ii  j»<ssessl' ■:. '  his  tnori  riften 
th.in  not  b'>en  a ''-om  pin  led  bv  'trife  and 
fmlltlcal  '!ohe\'.a!  '■reatme'  r-ew  refin'er  T^r.,h- 
lems  of  serl  lus  r>roporUons  More  thun 
1.S0  0O0  refugees  Red  from  Anifoln  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Corsfo  while  w!'h:n  the 
Coneo  over  »00  nOO  Baluba  ref  ii^e^  h^ve 
re  ju'red  reM»  f  assistance  in  the  Provinces 
of  Katan>rs  ("nd  K-vsal  Flse'Ahere  teris  of 
thousmds  of  otner  refuk,"»e  tnbe-^nen  -ire- 
sent  similar  problems  In  Tori  Riianda- 
Unindl  U-anda  sind  Tanir mylka  In  all  of 
these  t!ie  US  Ci  vernrr.en'  oneratltie:  as 
much  as  txis^lble  throuifh  the  Ur.ited  Ma- 
tiorjs  the  I/e-rue  of  Red  Cross  S«K-leties  and 
the  UNHCR  ^a.s  jvjured  in  stirplus  food  items 
and  assi.<ited  with  cash  contributions  where 
required 

Tou  may  aik  whv  m.ust  the  United  States 
feel  It  nece.-«\rv  to  supoort  ref u  ree  pro- 
trrnms  to  the  extent  it  does  Or  you  may 
want  an  answer  to  the  q  lestlon  of  how  lon^ 
will  new  r»fui?ee  problems  ctintlntie  to 
emerge'  Is  there  any  hope  that  the  day 
win  come  wnen  there  will  be  no  refugee 
problems  to  challenge  the  ron.sclence  and 
i-om.Tiand  the  attention  of  rlvlUzed  mankind'' 


T!.e  answer  to  the  latter  Is  simpler.  As 
'.  itiR  .as  modifications  in  political  entitl«B  are 
:nade  and  gootrraphlc  boundarlaa  are 
rhangiHl  ea<  h  bringing  »ith  It  Inevitable 
rhange.s  In  leadership  and  foUowsrs.  there 
will  be  Ihoee  who  are  forced  or  choose  to  flee 
•■>  e«<-.»pe  political  persecutltm  or  economic 
oppression  As  long  as  there  are  totalitarian 
regimes,  whether  Communist  or  any  other 
f  irm  of  desp^itiSHi,  there  will  be  refugees  iiud 
estapecs  in  need  <>t  a  helpiiig  hand  I  iia\e 
mentl  ined  the  Kreat  achievements  made  In 
:  educiixg  the  sta^^ering  numbers  uf  displaced 
;ers  i:!s  refvigees,  and  e.'K-.ipees.  I  lia\  e  culled 
,  .  ir  i-'-ention  to  the  f.ui  that  the  refugee 
pr.ibltin  Ls  not  static.  TUeref  ire,  ray  answer 
must  be  lh..t  u:.Ul  niAiikind  finds  IKe  for- 
fnul.1  1  )  live  In  complete  peace  and  harmony 
ine  with  anither,  and  when  the  dignity  of 
:n  \n  is  triven  due  and  proper  recognition, 
'hen  and  then  only  will  tlie  probltms  of 
refugees   v.uilsb 

I'h-  interest  <»f  the  US  tlovernn»ent  and 
iiie  luicrest  ut  the  AmerLcan  p>eopl«  La  refu- 
if'-en  is  tt.s  tiutural  as  the  Awerlcan  «ay  of 
..ft'  I  !ji-;;cke  Presldeiji  Kennedy  g.ive  the 
best  a:i.«wer  t<)  this  q'lestlin  In  his  letter  Inst 
Julr  t'>  the  Coiigress  In  explanation  of  his  re- 
i  !•    t   (I  refi..''-e  and  migration  legislation- 

Tiie  United  States,  consistent  with  the 
Lradiii  >nal  humaniuirian  reg.ird  of  the 
\-:  ''.'.(  Hi  pe  ii'.r  f  r  the  .  iivuluai  and  fur 
tiU  ri^^hl  lo  a  Ufe  ul  digiuty  and  self-fuiflll- 
mciil.  bhuuld  c  jntiuue  to  express  In  a  prric- 
tl-a!  way  Its  concern  nnd  f-lendship  f  t  In- 
dividu  lis  In  free  »•  r;d  '~  ni  tries  abroad  who 
are  upr  loted  and  unsettie<l  as  Ute  result  of 
ptilitici;   cuudiLioii.^  or   mi.:iary   acuoii. 

i'lie  bLi>.'ce»>..ful  reealabiishnienl  ut  rcfu- 
Kt*efl  «ho  Icr  pcticai.  racial,  rellgiuus,  or 
ilker  rr.uaons  are  U!.at>le  ^^r  unwilling  Uo  re- 
tiirii  to  their  country  of  rlgln  or  of  na- 
tionality under  cond.t;on*  if  treedjm  Ulg- 
nlty.  aiid  .srlf-respect.  Ls  Importantly  rel,ited 
to  free  World  pjllllcjj  oljjf^tlvcs.  Thefce  ub- 
Jecllves  are.  (u)  coiiUiiUation  uf  the  provi- 
sion of  asylum  and  friendly  as>;iLance  U)  the 
opprejvb'-d  and  persecuted,  ib)  the  extotiilon 
uf  h  >pc'  and  enc  .iura^emeat  tu  the  Vicllnis 
of  ronimunlsni  .ind  "ther  fi  rrn-s  of  desputitm, 
and  the  pruait-tiuu  uf  faith  iunoiig  the  cap- 
tive populations  In  tl»c  purpiiws  aiid  pr<>c- 
c&sis  of  freedom  and  democracy,  (c)  tlie  cx- 
cnipLfluu' ion  by  frie  i.t..:fii«  .f  free  couii- 
Ira-A.  tliruugh  lurt'.oi.^  and  ioi-rlflces.  of  the 
f uiid^iii-nlal  liurnaii;tarlaiil!>m  which  toii.itl- 
tutca  the  bo&ic  dlfltreiiie  betweeii  free  and 
cuptive  So<.-.ctles 

■  HoBie  refugee  problems  are  of  audi  order 
of  in.Ljfnitude  that  they  coijiprLse  an  u:.duc 
b.-rdcn  upon  the  econoniies  of  the  counlrlt-s 
haibiirliig  the  refugees  la  tlie  first  In^tiiace. 
requU"iii({  liitfr!i.il.oii.»!  ii**. Glance  to  relieve 
such  touatrlis   if  ti.e.  e  burdf  !ik  " 

It  Is  fir  these  re.4S..ns  t!i,.t  the  U;dted 
.St..:c3  sl:;'.e  the  end  i  f  V,'  n.A  War  II  Ins 
aduii*U-d  n.ore  than  800.000  refugees,  cs- 
c.ijiet's,  and  d:spl.u-e<l  per;>ons  During  that 
saiiie  period  the  L';:ited  St.ites  has  expended 
e'.er  II  5  billion  In  direi  t  uppr  iprlutlons  fur 
refugee  protjriuns  la  add.i:  in  to  other  assist - 
tt!i>.e  provided  Indirectly  Uirough  our 
f  <rc!s'n  a.d  progr.im.s  In  b«-lialf  of  rcfug.Ts 
afT...rd:ng    .i.sjluia    t.     refugees. 

'nif.se  then  iire  the  hlgh':t;ht8  of  th.e  prob- 
Icuij  L.f  refugees  here  and  an  und  the  world 


APPOTNTMENTS  BY  TIIE  VICE 
PRF-SIDENI 

Thr  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  bo- 
half  of  the  Vice  Prf^irient.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces the  appoinLniiTit  of  Senator 
Cakroi.l,  vice  St-nator  Bible,  to  be  a 
mrmbcr  of  tho  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U  S  Air  Force  Academy. 

On  bohalf  of  Ahe  Vice  Prr.sidmt,  Uie 
Chair  also  announces  the  followlnc;  ap- 
p<Mntinent.s  to  the  Mfxico-Unlted  States 
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Interparliamentary  Conference,  to  be 
held  in  Washington.  D.C.,  from  May  14 
to  May  17,  1962.  uurs-uant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420: 

Sinators  Sparkman,  Morse,  Encli, 
Sm\thf.rs.  Gore,  Gruening,  Metcalf. 
Capehart.  Kuchel.  Goldwater.  and 
Tower 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RE.SOLUTlC)N  PRE:SENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  17,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
.states  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution 

.s  6H3  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  eliminat- 
mg  the  requirement  ol  an  oath  or  afflrma- 
tion  on  cert.iln  documents  filed  with  the 
Ketieral    Coniniunicallo.is    C(jmmlsfiU)n, 

S  1371  An  act  to  amend  subsection  lei 
of  section  307  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  Its  amended,  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  renew  a  station  license  In  the  safety 
and  specljtl  radio  services  more  than  30  days 
prior  to  expiration  t>f  t!ie  original  license: 

S  1589  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals  of 
the  United  States. 

S  2522  An  act  to  d-'fer  the  collection  of 
irrliTJttion  maintenance  and  opyeratlon 
charges  for  Ciilendar  year  1962  on  lands 
wlthiii  the  Ango-itura  u!i!t  Missouri  River 
lia.sm  project.   ;ind 

8  J  He?  147  Joii.i  resolution  providing  for 
the  estatJllshment  of  the  North  Carolina 
Tercetitenary  Celebrsitlon  Commission  to 
formulate  and  lm;)leinen'  plans  to  com- 
memorate the  30Oth  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  North  CaroMn.i    iind  for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  busine.ss.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o  clock  noon  on  Thursday 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  pm  1  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thu  sday.  April  19.  1962, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive   nomins  Lions   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  April  17.  1962: 
U  S     Mint 
Earl  F    Hafley.  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assayer 
of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at   Denver. 
Colo. 

Missi.ssippi    Rivra    Commission 

Brig  Gen  EllsworLh  Ingalls  Davis.  018658, 
U  S  Army,  to  be  a  mt mber  and  President  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  :!  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28  1879  (21  Stat  37;  33 
use    642  I . 

«■  mm^  11 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  i:si)AV,  Ai'Hii.  17,  VMV> 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Luke  19:  38:  Biased  be  the  King  that 
inmeth  in  the  nam"  of  the  Lord. 

Eternal  and  ever -blessed  God.  we  have 
entered  up<in  Holy  Week,  commemorat- 


ing days  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  whose 
significant  meaning  and  majestic  wonder 
we  cannot  fully  comprehend. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  King  of  Kings, 
who  on  Palm  Sunday  ushered  in  these 
memorable  days  by  proclaiming  His  sov- 
ereignty over  the  spirit  of  man  and  of 
whose  wise  and  beneficent  rule  there 
shall  be  no  end. 

Grant  that  in  this  week  of  solemn  and 
sacred  memory  we  may  understand  more 
clearly  that  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  for  which  we  are  praying 
and  laboring  can  never  be  established 
imtil  the  heart  of  humanity  is  moved 
and  controlled  by  the  power  of  sacrificial 
love. 

To  Thy  name  we  shall  ascribe  the 
glory.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R  11027  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment   Act  of   1938,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HR  11038  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Mundt  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  320)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  concerning  registration  of 
State  certificates  whereby  a  common  car- 
rier by  motor  vehicle  may  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  within 
a  State,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Smathirs,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Morton,  and  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  205  > 
entitled  "An  act  to  expedite  the  utiliza- 
tion of  television  transmission  facilities 
in  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  in 
adult  training  programs." 


USE    OF   DOGS   IN    LAW    ENFORCE- 
MENT. DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
10440)  to  authorize  the  acquisition, 
training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to  be 
used  in  law  enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  authorized  to  acquire,  train, 
and  maintain  a  total  of  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  dogs  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
law  enforcement  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "a  total  of  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  dogs"  and  Insert  "as 
many  dogs  as  may  be  necessary." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  lend  my  full  support  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill  (H.R.  10440).  As  stated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Davis,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  acquire,  train,  and 
maintain  as  many  p>olice  dogs  as  the 
police  department  may  deem  necessary 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  law  en- 
forcement in  the  city  of  Washington. 

When  we  stop  and  think  for  a  moment 
what  the  crime  conditions  are  in  our 
Capital  City,  it  makes  many  of  us  blush 
with  shame.  The  crime  rate  in  our 
Capital  City  ranks  near  the  top  among 
all  cities  in  the  Nation,  Physical  crimes 
lead  the  list  with  assaults,  yokings,  mug- 
gings, and  robberies  occurring  in  every 
conceivable  place.  The  number  of 
rapes  and  murders  are  astounding.  All 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  prove 
that  strict  law  enforcement  Is  essential 
for  the  protection  of  both  the  personal 
and  property  rights  of  those  who  reside 
or  visit  in  Washington. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  capability 
of  the  law  enforcement  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  six  dog  teams  were 
placed  on  the  streets  of  the  city  in  April 
1960.  By  the  end  of  that  year,  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  20  such  teams,  and 
today  the  corps  has  45  dog  teams  on 
the  streets  and  6  more  in  training,  mak- 
ing a  total  strength  of  51. 
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The  effectiveness  of  the  canine  corps 
as  an  arm  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  may  be  evaluated  from  the  follow- 
ing statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1961, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Police  Department: 

Number  of  arrests  made  by  men  with 
the  assistance  of  dogs,  classified  accord- 
ing to  types  of  offenses:  housebreaking, 
62;  robbery.  37;  assault.  21.  larceny.  13; 
disorderly,  14;  homicide,  assaults  on 
police  officers,  destroying  property,  and 
so  forth,  50;  total.  197. 

This  total  constituted  40  percent  of 
all  the  arrests  made  by  these  men  during 
that  year. 

In  addition  to  their  actual  participa- 
tion In  these  areas,  the  dogs  of  the 
canine  corps  have  proved  Invaluable  on 
many  other  occasions  by  the  deterrent 
effect  of  their  mere  presence  at  the  scene 
of  actual  or  potential  trouble  The 
dogs'  keen  sense  of  smell  enables  them 
to  locate  fugitives  hiding  in  buildings, 
junkyards,  and  other  places  where  the 
policemen  would  otherwise  have  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  task  in  appre- 
hending them. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  that  these  dog  teams 
might  be  built  up  to  a  total  of  100  within 
the  next  2-year  period.  Thus  far,  all 
the  dogs  used  by  the  police  department 
have  been  donated  by  civic-minded  peo- 
ple. However,  In  all  probability.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  purchase  some  of  the 
dogs  in  the  future,  and  it  Is  estimated 
that  they  may  cost  as  much  sis  $250  -ach. 
Another  item  of  expense  In  providing 
these  dog  teams  Is  the  food  and  veteri- 
nary care  for  the  animals,  plus  the  main- 
tenance of  fenced  yards  and  a  small 
additional  compensation  to  the  police 
officers  who  handle  the  dogs  and  are 
charged  with  their  care,  keep,  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  cost  of  adding  25  more  man-do«; 
teams  to  the  present  canine  corps  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $19,000  It 
Is  hoped  that  these  25  additional  teams 
can  be  acquired,  trained,  and  ready  for 
police  work  within  the  next  12  months 
It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  offi- 
cials and  technicians  who  have  been  In 
charge  of  this  work  during  the  pa?^  2 
years  that  this  new  arm  of  the  law- 
enforcement  agency  of  this  city  has  been 
an  invaluable  asset  as  a  strong  weapon 
against  the  appalling  crime  situation  in 
Washington 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  and  the 
witnes-ses  were  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  continuation  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  canine  corps,  except  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  one  organization.  The  only  or- 
ganization to  express  opposition  to  the 
use  of  police  dogs  was  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  <COREi  The  record 
shows  that  this  group  picketed  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  in  op- 
po.sition  to  the  acquisition,  training,  and 
use  of  additional  police  dog  teams  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  how  CORE  or 
any  law-abiding  group  of  citizens  would 
be  so  narrowmlnded  and  unreasonable 
as  to  object  to  the  Police  Department  im- 
proving Its  quality  and  capability  in  law 
enforcement.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
Police  Department,  as  well  as  the  passage 


of  this  bill,  is  to  provide  greater  and 
more  complete  protection  to  the  property 
and  people  m  Washington. 

Each  police  dog  U  at  all  time«  under 
the  control  of  the  police  officer  who  has 
him  m  charge.  The  dog  never  attacks 
anyone  unless  directed  to  by  his  team- 
mate, the  police  ofiBcer.  Both  grown 
folks  and  children  pt-t  and  fondle  the 
dogs  on  the  street  and  there  has  not 
been  one  single  incident  of  any  pertion 
having  been  uijured  by  any  dog.  These 
dogs  have  been  compared  to  a  soldier 
who  Is  trained  to  fight  but  who  never 
fires  his  gim  until  he  is  actually  at  war. 

This  bill  should  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  because  it  add.s  strengtli 
to  law  and  order  and  provides  addiLKjnal 
means  of  reducing  the  outrageoiLs  rale 
of  crime  m  uur  Nation's  Capital 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  H.MtBOIl 
ON  SHORES  OP  LAKE  MICHIO.\N 
IN    INDLANA 

Mr  HALI.ECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  u.vk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for   1  maiule 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentlejnan  from 
Indiana.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAIXECK.  Mr  Siwaker,  I  have 
a^ked  for  this  minute  to  report  that 
today.  to.ji'ther  with  otlier  Meinbeis  of 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  public  harbor  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michiiran  in  my  di.stiirt 
m  the  State  of  Indiana 

I  began  my  support  of  this  very  meri- 
torious project  shortly  after  I  came  to 
the  Congr».ss  in  1935  At  that  time  I 
appeared  in  support  of  it  with  tiie  then 
Governor  Paul  V.  McNutt,  of  Indiana, 
and  the  then  Senators  Mmton  and  V  an 
Nuys  of  the  State  of  Indiana  Ihrougii 
the  years  thLs  project  has  had  liie  sui- 
port  of  the  Governors  of  our  State  of 
the  congressional  Representatives  and  of 
the  Senators  from  our  State.  We  now 
have  a  favorable  report  from  the  Army 
p:ngineers.  I  rise  at  this  time,  Mr 
Speaker,  to  expre.ss  the  hope  that  the 
Bureau  of  tiie  Budget  will  look  *ith 
favor  on  this  project  and  that  in  this 
session  of  the  Congre.ss  we  may  begin  the 
ooiLstruction  which  I  tlunk  is  so  vital  to 
the  overall  interciit  of  Uie  State  of 
Indiana 

I  mijiht  add  that  this  project  Ls  now 
favored  very  strongly  and  vigorously  by 
our  present  Governor,  Hon  Matthew 
Wel^h  of  Indiana 

Tiie  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired 


PEF^MISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GKN- 
FIRAL  DKBATi:  ON   THURSDAY 

Mr  LOSER  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary-  may  have  permisMon  to 
.s;t  during  general  debate  m  the  House 
on  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKtJl.  U  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MERCHANDISE   MART  OP  CHICAOO 
RAISES  ITS   RENT 

Mr.    FINDLEY.     Mr    Speaker.   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  wire 
services  report  that  the  Merchandise 
Mart ,  a  Chicago  office  building  owned  by 
Joseph  P.  Kermedy.  father  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  raising  some  of  its  rents  3  to  5 
percent  'I  his  is  about  the  percentage 
price  increa.se  which  United  States  Steel 
recently  announced,  then  rescinded  In 
the  face  of  violent  pressure  from  the  ad- 
ministration 

The  Merchandise  Mart's  general  man- 
aijer.  Wallace  Oilman,  said  the  rents 
were  going  up  because  of  "increased  op- 
erating costs,  principally  labor  and 
taxes  '  These  were  the  same  reasons 
k::ven  by  I'nitcd  States  Steel  to  Justify  its 
price  lnorea.se 

The  President  charged  United  States 
Steel  with  ■  ruthle.ss  disregard"  of  the 
pu  ):ic  int4.Test  and  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion undei-  the  direction  of  his  brother. 
Attorney  General  Robert  F   Kennedy. 

I  have  written  to  the  Attorney  General 
ur-;n>.'  an  inve.stii^'atlon  to  determine  If 
Jo.seph  P  Kennedy  ?;howed  ruthless  dls- 
reirard"  of  the  public  interest  by  jacking 
up  rents  at  the  Mcrchandi.se  Mart 


JOIN'T  COMMITTEE  TO  REPRESENT 
THE  CONGRF.SS  AT  THE  375TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IJ\NDTNO 
OF  THE  LOST  COLONY  AND  THE 
BIRTH    OP    VIRGINIA    DARE 

N'.r  ROLLING  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Cuncurrent  Resolution  438  and 
ask   for   its  immediate   consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  tlie  House  concurrent 
resolution,  a.s  foUov,^. 

Rernlrrd  by  the  Houtr  of  Hrprr^c^tatiien 
ifi**  Smatr  roucurrxng  •  That  there  id  hpr*- 
by  creatrd  h  Joint  CDfnmlttre  to  b*  r<.mj><*rtl 
or  nu  Mfinl)er»  .r  the  House  of  Repr««entn- 
tlNfS  t.i  \<e  ,i|i;.  liiU^  i,y  i!»e  SpciUer  of  Uie 
Hi'.i.se  ,ii;d  six  Mpnilx-r<<  i>f  the  .Spimtp  to  be 
Rjip.  iirU4^1  by  thf  Prf^ldrnt  nf  the  Sen.Tte  to 
repress!. t  C  nik'reM  at  cerenumles  to  be  con- 
lUiited  .t  Hoannke  Isiard.  North  Carolina. 
cluritis  the  wcrk  Aiitju.st  12  to  Aug\ist  18.' 
15*62  laeliwive.  Jointly  by  the  rommlftoc 
iiid  by  live  O'nernor.s  commlKlon  t  ir  the 
ce>brjiiun  of  the  Uirce  hundred  and 
s<we:i:y-nfth  Hnnlvtr»»ry  cif  the  birth  ot 
Vir^iliiU  Dure.  U»  cumrnenioratloii  of  thm 
thrt-  hundred  *nd  »even'y-n!th  aiinlverMU-y 
of  tb.p  I.ir;dliiK'  ■>'  Sir  Wiutf-r  Raleigh"*  colony 
on  Riiaiinke  Ifil.»:;(l  N.irth  Cirnlliia,  md  the 
birth  (.r  Uie  Ur*i  Eii«luh  child  In  Amfrlra, 
V.rKlnl.a  D.ire  Tin-  rii.'i!:l>f r.s  nf  the  Joint 
r  iinmittee  shall  Mlect  a  chairman  from 
amnne  thpir  iMimbrr  • 

The  fxpensf*  of  the  ji.ini  committee  In- 
curred In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
re.-^olution.  not  to  e.x"f«ed  $in,{H)0.  ahall  be 
paid  out  of  the  rontln>?ent  fTind  of  the  House 
nf  Representatlrea  upon  vouchers  authorised 
by  .Kiu  h  Joint  commltte«  and  approved  by 
the  C<.n.nutt^  on  Uou.se  AdmliiLstratlon  of 
the   House  at  Representatives 

Mr    BOLLING.     Mr    Speaker.  I  yield 

30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
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from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery)  ;  and  at  this 
lime  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimae. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  very 
simple  Its  reading  makes  clear  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution.  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  any  time  unless  there  are 
questions. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLLING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  This  provides  for  a  dele- 
gation of  six  Members  from  the  other 
body  and  six  Members  from  this  body. 
Do  I  understand  tlie  5-  or  6-day  propo- 
sition is  going  to  caJt  $10,000? 

Mr  BOLLING.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing from  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  the  full  $10,000  would 
be  unlikely  to  be  used,  and  that  this  is 
not  an  unusual  resolution  commemorat- 
iiiK  such  an  importtuit  event. 

This  was  the  finst  Colony  founded  by 
English-speaking  people  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States. 

Mr  GROSS  I  think  It  ouRht  to  be 
commemorated,  but  is  It  not  on  the  rich 
side,  the  $10,000  f  jr  6  days  or  less  for 
12  people  with  as  little  travel  as  there 
will  be  between  \^'aahington  and  Roa- 
noke. Va  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  is  more 
than  a  little  bit  i)lush.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  have  assurance  from  some- 
one that  the  full  $10,000  will  not  be  ex- 
pended 

Mr.  BONNZR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Iciwft  that  I  am  just  as 
much  Interested  ir  economy  as  he  Is. 

Mr   GROSS.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  BONNER.  This  is  the  usual  res- 
olution Certainly  the  $10,000  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  spent  or  anywhere  near  that. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  the  only  expense 
would  be  for  travel  and  the  hotel  bill  of 
the  committee  of  Congress  that  is  ap- 
p>ointed. 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  hoiJe  we  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  offer  amendments  to  bills  of 
thfs  kind  In  the  fut  jre  to  cut  or  strike  out 
the  money, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance;  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  anyk>c>dy  would  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  oppose  a  resolution  such  as  this 
this  morning,  especially  in  view  of  the 
very  persuasive  representation  that  was 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner  1  that  this  resolution  should  pass. 
'  am  wondering,  however,  if  we  might 
net  be  setting  a  precedent.  I  am  sure 
our  State  of  Kansas  some  day  will  be 
celebrating  our  350th  anniversary,  and  I 
assume.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  resolution  is 
passed,  that  every  State  that  reaches 
the  time  of  its  300th  anniversary  or  its 
350th  anniversary,  that  State  can  an- 
ticipate a  $10,000  appropriation  from 
Congress  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  visit- 
ing delegation  from  the  House  and  from 
the  other  body. 


Certainly,  I  am  not  going  to  opp>ose 
it,  but  I  am  wondering  seriously  if  we 
might  not  be  establishing  some  kind  of  a 
precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  anticipated  the  ques- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross]  and  I  can  enlighten  him  just  a 
little  further  as  to  how  this  works  out. 
Assuming  it  was  necessary  to  utilize  all 
of  the  $10,000  it  would  ngure  about  $950 
a  day,  as  I  work  this  out,  which  would 
mean,  assuming  all  12  members  were  in 
attendance,  that  they  would  utilize  ap- 
proximately $80  a  day  apiece  for  the  6 
days  that  their  time  would  be  needed  for 
this  observation.  Congratulations  to  the 
great  State  of  North  Carolina  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  anniversary.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  calendar. 


MARY  R.  GALOTTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8946) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  R.  Galotta. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ETHEL  KNOLL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7332) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Knoll. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  L.  MERRILL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  5061) 
for  the  relief  of  James  L.  Merrill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitations  of  time  upon  the  filing  of  claims 
for  benefits  under  section  5  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  are  hereby  waived  in 
favor  of  James  L.  Merrill,  of  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  claim  for  detention  benefits 
as  the  BurvlTlng  son  of  Prank  S.  Merrill 
(Ft)relgn  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
claim  numbered  121775)  under  such  section 
6  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  be 
acted  upon  under  such  Act  U  filed  with  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  with- 
in six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  FRANCES  MANGIARACINA  AND 
HER  CHILDREN,  CONCETTA  MA- 
RIA, ROSETTA,  AND  TOMASINO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1404; 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Frances  Mangiara- 
cina  and  her  children,  Concetta  Maria, 
Rosetta,  and  Tomasino. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Prances  Manglaraclna,  and 
her  children,  Concetta  Maria,  Rosetta,  and 
Tomasino,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  jjajrment 
of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  grant- 
ing of  p>ermanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  four  numbers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  101 
(a)  (27)  (B|  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Mrs.  Prances  Mangiaraclna  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  returning  resident 
alien." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  i>assed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Prances 
Mangiaraclna." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNA  ISERNIA  ALLOCA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3595) 
for  the  relief  of  Anna  Isernia  Alloca. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiiyes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(1)  of  the  Imml Ration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Anna  Isemla  Alloca  may  be  Isstied  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provision  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "212(a)(1)" 
and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  •^12(a)  (9) ". 

One  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a 
new  section  2  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  24(a)  (7) 
of  the  Act  of  September  26,  1961  (75  Stat. 
657) ,  shall  be  Inapplicable  In  this  case." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 
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The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANGELINA  RAINONE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3633' 
for  the  relief  of  Angelina  Rainone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Angelina  Rainone  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  offlcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  thai 
such  quota  Is  available 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enuctin^  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  That, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond  which  may  have  issued  In  the  case 
of  Angelina  Rainone.  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said 
Angelina  Rainone  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  Issued  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


ADELE  ANTS  MANSOUR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  4655' 
for  the  relief  of  Adele  Anis  Mansour 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  \t  eniicted  by  t>\e  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coni/ress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Adele  Anla  Mansour  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  followlnj;  'That, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  waurants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the 
case  of  Adele  Anls  Mansour.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
said  Adele  Anls  Mansour  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  wiirrants 
and  orders  have  Issued  " 


The  committtf  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Ihe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  Por 
the  relief  of  Adele  Anls  Mansour  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wius  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELATING   TO   THE    ADMISSION    OF 
CERTAIN  ADOPTED  CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 677  relating  to  the  admission  of  cer- 
tain adopted  children 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
mfntatiirt  o/  the  United  States  of  Arnertra 
I'l  Congress  assembled.  Tliat,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  101iaM27iiA>  and  206  of 
tl:e  Immigration  Hnd  Nationality  Act.  the 
rnuior  child,  Anna  Kapsalls.  f^irmerly  Anna 
Mafitornki.  shall  t)e  held  and  runsidered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Jiih!.  E  Krtiutalis.  citizens  of  the  Uiuted 
r^tHtes 

.Sec  2  For  the  purt^vse.-.  of  sectl>-n.s  IoIkii 
i27)iAi  and  20.5  of  the  Inimigrtuioii  and 
Nationality  Art.  the  minor  child,  Kazimlera 
Przyijorow.ska,  sliall  be  held  and  considered 
t-i  be  the  natural-txjrn  alien  child  of  Mr 
a  id  Mrs  Ant'/ii  Hartniann.  citi/.en.s  if  the 
United  States 

.s»:(  3  For  the  purpo.se.s  of  section.s  loiiai 
I  J7  M  .A  1  and  2tJ5  nf  the  Iinnil({ratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Art  the  minor  child.  Maria  An- 
tonlna  (Ciutowic/i  Ol.senwik.  shall  be  held 
and  con.sidered  to  be  the  iiatural-b<>rn  alien 
child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Juseph  Olsenwlk,  cltl- 
zen.s   )f  the  United  States 

Sec  4  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  («l 
I  .;7  M  A I  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  K(X)k  Narn 
Whang,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natur.il-born  alien  child  if  Mr  .md  Mrs 
Cornle  L  Van  Zee.  citizeiis  of  the  United 
States 

Ser  5  For  the  purtvisfs  nf  .section.s  loiiai 
(27p(Ai  and  205  of  the  Imnuj^rntion  and 
Nationality  Act  the  minor  child.  Lenkadta- 
Daiiuta  Klehan.  shall  he  held  and  c»>nsldered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  J.i/ef  Mak  )W^kl  ritl/ens  nf  the  Ignited 
States 

Sec  6  Por  tlie  purjHvses  nf  sections  101  lai 
r>7MAi  and  20.5  of  the  Imniii{r«ti.>n  and 
Nationality  Act  the  minor  children  Wlod- 
zimierz  Miska  and  Wanda  Ml.ska.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  children  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Jan  K  Ml.ska 
citizens  of  the  United  .States 

Sfc  7  Pnr  the  piirposen  of  secti ms  loiiai 
(27MAt  and  205  of  the  ImmlKratl-iti  and 
Nationality  Art  the  minor  child  Ja  Han 
Hong,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  tie  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Kdward  A  Rue-stow.  citizens  of  the  United 
S'a'es 

Sec  8  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (ai 
i27h  A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  the  minor  child  Bo(?umil  CJet- 
rls  shall  be  held  and  con.sidered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  if  Mr  and  Mrs  Alex 
Getris.  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Sec  9  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  ia» 
(27  I  I  A(  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  minor  child.  Tadeusz 
Romuald  Czyz.  .shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Walter  Czyz  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

Sec  10  Por  the  purposes  of  sections  lOliai 
I  27  I  I  A  I  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  minor  child.  Cynthia  Ann 
Poutrls  formerly  Cynthia  Ann  PiU  shall  be 
held   and  considered  t<j   be   the   natural-hirn 


alien   child   of   Mr    and   Mrs    Jamas  Poutrls, 

citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 

Sec  II  Pr)r  the  purp<jse8  of  sectloiu  101  (a) 
1 27  M  A I  and  MS  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  minor  children.  Oactanlna 
Faolu  Angelone  and  Adele  Anna  Teresa  An- 
gelone  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  children  of  Mr 
Oiu.sepjie  Marlnuccl  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States 

Sbiv  12  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
i27)(Ai  and  2U5  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  children.  John 
Andrew  Nichols  and  Anna  Suphla  Nichols. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natu- 
ral-born alien  children  nf  Mr  and  Mrs  Nick 
A    Nichols    citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  13  Por  the  purpKiees  of  sections  101  (at 
I  27 1  I  A  I  and  2U6  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Manuel 
Calvete  Perelra.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
U)  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Richard  Roeder  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

Set  14  Pnr  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(  27  I  I  A  I  and  306  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Urssula 
Kofllor  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  John 
Kosior   a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

Sec  15  Por  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
i27»iAi  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
NuMonallty  Act  the  minor  children.  Tere- 
slta  Fernandez  and  Apolonio  Pernandec,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
born  alien  children  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Pele- 
cisimo  c  Fernandez,  citizens  of  the  United 
states 

Sec  16  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
i27mA)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Art  the  minor  children,  PrancU- 
zek  Kopec  and  Wladystaw  Kopec,  shall  be 
h.ld  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  children  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Jueeph  Kopec, 
clfl/ens  of  the  United  SUtes 

Sec  17  Por  the  purposes  of  secUons  101 
(a'  i37mAi  and  305  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Theresa 
Godino  shnll  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Frank  Oodinn  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

Sic  18  For  the  purfxmes  of  sections  101 
I  a  M  27  I  (  A I  and  206  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Vladimir 
Tsvetanov  Trlfonov,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Sam  TrifTn.  citizens  of  the 
United  .States 

Sr<  IB  For  the  purj)f)«es  of  sections  101 
(  a  M  27  M  A  (  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  the  minor  child.  Teresa  Ml- 
kuckl,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
n  I'ur.tl-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Jan  Mlkurkl,  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Sec  20  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(  a  M  27 )  ( A )  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  the  minor  child,  Cecylla  Ors- 
zula  Fulit  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  n.itural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Edward  C  Pullt  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

Sec  21  For  the  purposes  of  secUons  101 
iaH27MA)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Yvonne 
Hut  la  Bright,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-b<irn  alien  child  of  Doctor 
and  Mrs  Robert  D  Bright,  citlsens  of  the 
United  States 

Sec  22  Por  the  purjxjses  of  sections  101 
I  a  M  27  H  A I  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Krystyna 
Piptrzycki  shall  be  held  and  cunsldared  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  John  Pletrzyckl.  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

Src  2:i  For  the  purp<i8es  of  sections  101 
I  a  I  I  27  I  I  A  I  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nafionalify  Act  the  minor  child.  Ignacy 
fietr,rvckl  ^ii\\\  be  h<-ld  and  considered  to 
be    the   naiurnl  born   child   of   Mr    and   Mrs 
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Joseph  Pletrzyckl,  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Sic  24  For  the  purpotea  of  sections  101 
(at  (37)  (A)  and  305  oT  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Wojclech 
Aiilonl  Drogoaaewskl.  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
ul  Mr.  and  Mrs  Antonl  Drogosaewskl,  citi- 
zens uf  the  United  Stales. 

Src  25  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
I  a )  I  27  )  (  A  I  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
NailonuUty  Act.  the  minor  clUld.  Jan  Kaz- 
imier/  I-ewandowskl,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
8ldere<l  to  be  the  natural-bfirn  alien  child 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Chester  Lewandowskl.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

.Src  2(5  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(ai(27MA)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Stanlslaw 
Jozef  Sclslowskl.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  nalural-ttorn  alien  child  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sclslowskl,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
states. 

Sec  27  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a  I  (27)  (A)  and  306  of  the  Immigration  and 
N.itionality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Plloraena 
Darml.  formerly  Coccla.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural -born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Dominic  Darml,  citizens  of 
tlip  United  Slates. 

Src  28  Por  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27 1  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
N.itlonnllty  Act,  the  minor  children  Desplna 
McCr.iin,  formerly  Desplna  E>oxls,  and  Vas- 
sUlre  Ml  Cram,  f^irmerly  Va-ssUlre  Doxis,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  WUllam  J. 
McCrain.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

.*=rr  2<1  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
1 .1 1  27  I  I  .A  I  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Jean  Mary 
H,iynes,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Robert  E.  Haynes.  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Sec  30.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a  J  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Mlchallna 
Adda  Chudzlak.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Michael  Chudzlak,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Skc.  31.  The  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  Act  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  pmrent&ge,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VINCENT  EDWARD  HUGHES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6330) 
for  the  relief  of  Vincent  Edward  Hughes. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprcscntativet  of  the  United  States  of 
A'ncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Vin- 
cent Edward  Hughes,  Who  lost  United  States 
citizenship  under  the  provisions  of  section 
349(nl(l)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior 
to  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  before  any  court  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337 
of  the  said  Art  From  and  after  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  Act.  the  said  Vincent  Kdward 
Hughes  shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status 
as  ilmt  which  existed  Immediately  prior  to 
itt  loss. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"For  the  purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (B) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Vincent  Edward  Hughes  and  his  wife,  Car- 
mel  'Phllomena  Hughes,  and  their  alien 
children,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  returning  resident  aliens." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "For 
the  relief  of  Vincent  Edward  Hughes,  his 
wife,  Carmel  Philomena  Hughes,  and 
their  alien  children," 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RENEWAL  OF  PATENT  NO.  92,187 
RELATING  TO  THE  BADGE  OF  THE 
SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11032) 
granting  a  renewal  of  patent  No.  92,187 
relating  to  the  badge  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Legion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  a  cer- 
tain design  patent  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  of  date  of  May  8.  1934. 
being  patent  numbered  92.187,  Is  hereby 
renewed  and  extended  for  a  period  of  four- 
teen years  from  and  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  the  same,  being 
generally  known  as  "the  badge  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Legion." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  BADGE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION  AUXILIARY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11033) 
granting  a  renewal  of  patent  No.  55,398 
relating  to  the  badge  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  cer- 
tain design  patent  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  of  date  of  June  1.  1920, 
being  patent  numbered  55,398,  Is  hereby  re- 
newed and  extended  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  from  and  after  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act,  with  aU  the  rights  and  privileges 
pertaining  to  the  same,  being  generally 
known  as  "the  badge  of  the  American  Legion 
AuxUlary." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  qp  the  table. 


THE  BADGE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11034) 
granting  a  renewal  of  patent  No.  54,296 
relating  to  the  badge  of  the  American 
Legion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  cer- 
tain design  patent  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  of  date  of  December  9, 
1919,  being  patent  numbered  54,296,  Is  hereby 
renewed  and  extended  for  a  period  at  four- 
teen years  from  and  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  the  same,  being  gen- 
erally known  as  "the  badge  of  the  American 
Legion." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SEYMOUR  ROBERTSON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (S.  505)  for 
relief  of  Seymour  Robertson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Sey- 
mour Robertson,  of  Pearl  River,  New  York, 
the  sum  of  $1,268.01.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Seymour  Robertson  against  the 
United  States  for  loss  of  compensation  in- 
curred by  him  between  April  21,  1944,  and 
November  27,  1944,  the  period  during  which 
he  was  denied  the  opp>ortunlty  to  perform 
service  In  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  following  his  discharge  from  the 
United  States  Navy:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  aunount  appropriated  to  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  f>er  centiun  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


I 


JOHN  E.  BEAMAN  AND  ADELAIDE  K. 
BEAMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  508)  for 
the  relief  of  John  E.  Beaman  and  Ade- 
laide K.  Beaman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time,  suit  may  be  Instituted  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  at  any  time 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  John  E. 
Beaman  and  his  wife,  Adelaide  K.  Beaman. 
for  compensation  for  depreciation  of  real 
property  owned  by  them,  the  value  of  which 
allegedly  has  depreciated  as  the  rerult  of 
jet  aircraft  activities  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Mac- 
Dill  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  Proceedings  in  the  suit  authorized 
to  be  instituted  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,      appeals,      and      judgments      rendered 
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theretn  shall  conform  to  proceedings,  ap- 
()eals.  and  Judgments  in  case*  beard  under 
section  1491  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARLYS  E    TEDIN  AND  ELIZABETH 
O   REYNOLDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  704)  for 
the  relief  of  Marlys  E.  Tedin  and  Eliza- 
beth O    Reynolds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
/mertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Marlys 
E  Tedln  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  ail  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  158038,  representlnK 
an  amount  erroneously  paid  her  for  coat-o(- 
livtng  allowance  during  the  period  from 
September  23.  1955.  to  March  26,  1956.  while 
she  was  an  employee  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  detail  at  Seattle.  Washington, 
from  her  headquarters  at  Juneau.  Alaska 

Sec  2.  That  Elizabeth  O  Reynolds  of 
Pine  Ridge.  South  Dakota.  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  uf  the  sum  of  $646  30.  representing 
an  amount  erroneously  paid  her  for  coat- 
of-Uvlng  allowance  during  the  period  from 
March  19.  1956,  to  August  24.  1956.  while 
she  was  an  employee  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  detail  at  Seattle.  Washington, 
from  her  headquarters  at  Juneau.  Alaska 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ls 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Marlys  E  Tedln  and 
Elizabeth  O  Reynolds,  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  them 
on  account  of  the  payment  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


HARVEY    BURSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  2151  •  for 
the  relief  of  Harvey  Bursteln 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  fnactfd  by  the  Senate  and  Howte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  m  Congre.^^  a.'i'iembled.  That  Harvey 
Bursteln  of  Mamaroneck.  New  York.  Is  here- 
by relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the 
United  St.ites  the  sum  of  $1.047  34  repre- 
senting overp.iyments  of  salary  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  perlcxl  from  October  7  1953 
through  February  19.  1954.  as  the  result  of 
his  appointment  to  a  position  In  grade  OS  14 
in  violation  of  section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1952  i  the  so-called 
Whltten  amendment),  as  amended 

Skc  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Harvey  Bursteln.  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  ftrst  section  of  this  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HARRY    E.    ELLISON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <3  2319)  for 
the  relief  of  Harry  E.  Ellison,  captain, 
US.  Army,  retired. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Harry 
E  Ellison,  captain,  United  State*  Army,  re- 
tired (O1707269).  of  Seattle.  Washington.  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  »3.998  54. 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
basic  pay.  foreign  duty  pay.  and  rental  and 
subsistence  allowances  received  by  him  f(jr 
the  period  from  September  10.  1942.  through 
January  31.  1954,  while  he  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Army,  such 
overpayments  having  been  made  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Harry  E  Ellison,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  acc(junt  of  tlie  overpayments 
referred  U>  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  thr  table. 


EDWARD   L    WERTHEIM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  2549'  for 
the  relief  ol   Edward  I,.  Wertheim 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bil  .  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacti-d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreirntativ-s  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  m  Congress  asnembled.  That  the 
Admlnl.strator  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  author- 
ized and  dlretted  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
available  fcjr  medical  care  to  veterans,  to 
Edward  L  W-rthelm.  of  Df)Uglaston.  Long 
Island.  New  Y  .rk.  the  .sum  of  »314  07  m  full 
satlsfa'-tl  .ri  n'  all  his  claims  agaln.st  the 
United  Si,ite8  for  reimbursement  of  certain 
medical  expenses  which  he  Incurred  while 
receiving  outpitlent  medical  treatment  dur- 
ing the  period  from  November  14  1U59, 
through  June  16  1960  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 
New  York  City.  New  York,  m  November  10 
1959.  the  said  Edward  L  Wertheim  having 
failed  to  obtain  an  authorization  for  such 
outpatient  treatment  as  a  result  of  erroneous 
advice  given  him  hy  an  official  of  the  United 
States 

The  bill  wa.i  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was 
laid  on  the  t^ble 


r.T    DON  WAl^H  AND  LT    IJ^WRKNCE 
A    SHUMAKER 

Tlie  Clerk  (ailed  the  bill  'HR  6021 » 
for  the  relief  of  Lt  Don  WaLsh  and  Lt 
Lawrence    A     Shumaker 

There  beini  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill.  i.s  follows 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  o/ 
Rrpre^encatnes  of  the  United  Sl,ite.i  ,,f 
America  m  Cu-igres^  asfembUd.  niat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  'o  pn\  nut  of  an>  mo.'ipy  in  the 
rreasury  not  otherwise  apprrjprlaled.  tn 
Lieutenant  Dor  Walsh  and  to  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  A  8hi  maker,  the  .im<iunt  ct-rtiried 
with  res^>ect  to  I  hem  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  section  2  o:    this   Act      Proiided. 


That  the  payment  of  such  sinn  shall  be  in 
full  settlement  of  all  clalpis  of  the  said 
Lieutenant  Don  Walsh  and  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  A  Shumaker  against  the  United 
States  for  hazardous  duty  pay  for  the  period 
spent  by  them  before  July  12.  1940,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  the  bathyacaph  Trieste 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
determine  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amounts  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  Lieutenant  Don  Walsh  and 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  A  Shumaker  as  hazard- 
ous duty  pay  for  the  (>erlods  before  July  12. 
1960.  during  which  each  of  them  served 
aboard  the  bathyscaph  Trieste  If  such  serv- 
ice had  been  performed  on  board  a  sub- 
marine 

Sec  3  No  part  of  either  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  the  claim  nettled  by  the  payment  oX 
such  sum.  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing Any  p>erson  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  tie  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  m  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  VkSiS  ordered  to  be  encross«d 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLEO  A    DEKAT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  6386 » 
for  the  relief  of  Cleo  A.  Dekat. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativei  nf  the  United  States  of 
Amrrira  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Cleo 
A  Dekat.  of  Wamego.  Kansas.  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  H  378  58.  the  amount  by 
which  he  was  overpaid  as  an  employee  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  during  the  pe- 
rl<xJ  from  December  3  1955.  through  March 
21  19t)l  as  a  result  of  administrative  error 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounU 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States  credit  shall  be  given  for  any 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
Act 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  U)  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  <'leo  A  Dekat,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounU  paid 
by  him  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him  In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  liability  to  the  United  States  speclHed 
in  the  nrst  section  Proinded,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  thU  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  pereon  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  H.OOO 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment- 
Page    I     line   7.   strike     "March    21,    19«r', 

and  insert     Pehruary  17,  1961". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thud  tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
rejon.'^i'li.i    a,i.s  laid  on  the  table. 
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JOHN  W.  SCHLEIGER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7617) 
for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Schleiger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Ht  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ii<-pre.'ient(ttnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amir'.ca  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  tt)  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
I  re.isury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
John  W  Schleiger  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  the 
g.im  of  $1.917  05  Such  sum  represents  the 
(imount  of  settlement  for  which  the  said 
John  W  Schleiger  was  required  to  pay  for 
the  loss  of  money  from  registered  mall 
y.ild  John  W  Schleiger.  a  letter  carrier  In 
the  United  States  post  office  at  Tucson.  Arl- 
z^ma.  api)ar<Mitly  lotet  the  register  or  the 
rtin:>tfr  Wa.s  stolen  from  him  while  making 
collection  of  mall  on  a  scheduled  collection 
tour  Proiufcd  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  Kccovint  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unliiwful.  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
itotu  ithfitandlng  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  ml.sdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  flneil  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the 
third  lime,  and  paxsed.  and  a  motion  to 
recon.sider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table 


MAJ.  CLARA   MAY  MATTHE^VS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  8321) 
for  the  relief  of  Miij  Clara  May  Mat- 
thews 

There  beine  no  C'bjection.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatnes  a;  tf  e  United  States  of 
America  tn  Cungre.ts  assembled.  That  Clara 
May  Matthews,  major.  'A'omens  Army  Corps. 
L58.  retired.  Is  hereby  lelleve''  of  liability  to 
pay  U)  the  United  State;,  th  sum  of  $5,913  60, 
which  was  paid  U>  her  as  compensation  for 
employment  at  L.-ckhnd  Air  Force  Base. 
Texas,  from  April  1.  Id-JO.  through  February 
18.  1!»61,  which  emplosment  has  been  held 
to  have  been  In  violatii  n  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  July  31.  1894  ( {•  USC  62 1  In  the 
audit  and  settlemci  t  ol  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  dlsbur  .ng  officer  of  the  United 
Stiites.  full  credit  shall  tie  given  for  amounts 
for  which  liability  Is  rtUeved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  order  ?d  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SPC    JESSE  O.   SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  9466) 
for  the  relief  of  Sfc.  Jesse  O.  Smith. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
r -ad  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  atsembled.  That  Ser- 
geant Jesse  O  Sml  L.  RA4408Ce54,  United 
States  Army,  is  hereby  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  United  Sta'es  n  the  amount  of  $483.60 
which  was  paid  to  him  In  the  form  of  a  re- 
cnllstment  bonus  on  June  18.  1957,  and  was 
subsequently  determlni?d  to  have  been  In 
excess  of  the  amount  due  him  by  reason  of 
an  administrative  lnt«rpretatlon.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 


certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  to  Sergeant  First  Class  Jesse 
O.  Smith,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amount  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the 
United  States  specified  In  the  first  section: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COL.  A.  A.  WATSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  9782) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  A.  A.  Watson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Colonel  A.  A.  Watson. 
United  States  Army  (retired),  the  sum  of 
$1.785  52  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  said  Colonel  A.  A.  Watson  as 
the  result  of  damage  to  and  destruction  of 
his  personal  property  In  the  warehouse  of 
H  and  R  Transfer  and  Storage  Company. 
Sierra  Vista.  Arizona,  by  a  fire  which  oc- 
curred on  September  19.  1960:  Prortded. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on   the  table. 


THOMAS    J.    FTTZPATRICK    AND 
PETER  D.  POWER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10026) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Fitzpatrick 
and  Peter  D.  Power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Hpi,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitation  on  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cations for  disability  retirement  are  required 
to  be  filed  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2257(b)) 
is  hereby  waived  in  favor  of  Thomas  J.  Fitz- 
patrick and  Peter  D.  Power  of  Newfound- 
land, Canada,  former  employees  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Station,  Argentla,  New- 
foundland,   and   their   claims   for    disability 


retirement  under  such  Act  shall  be  acted 
upon  under  the  other  applicable  provisions 
of  such  Act  as  U  their  applications  had 
been  timely  filed,  if  they  file  application  for 
such  disability  retirement  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  No 
benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fimd. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  RADKOVICH  CO  ,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R. 
10314)  for  the  relief  of  William  Rad- 
ko\ich  Co..  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Juris- 
diction be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  William  Rad- 
kovlch  Company,  Incorporated,  arising  under 
contracts  with  the  United  States  for  the 
construction  of  various  structures,  said  con- 
tracts being  numbered  W-04-363-eng-2036 
and  W-04-353-eng-2050,  against  the  United 
States  for  the  difference  between  the  reason- 
able value  of  said  structiues  as  of  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  such  contracts  and 
the  amount  paid  to  said  company  for  such 
structures,  said  recovery  to  be  permitted  only 
in  the  event  that  it  shall  be  established 
that  the  actual  cost  to  the  said  William 
Radkovlch  Company,  Incorporated.  of 
erecting  such  structures  exceeded  the 
reasonable  value  of  such  structtires,  such 
Judgment  to  be  entered  notwithstanding 
any  limitations  Imposed  by  law  upon  Gov- 
ernment representatives  whose  respwnsl- 
blllty  it  was  to  let  the  aforementioned 
contracts  and  notwithstanding  the  tech- 
nical provisions  of  said  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  payment  thereunder:  Provided, 
That  the  suit  herein  authorized  shall  be 
instituted  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
ment upon  the  claims  of  William  Radkovich 
Company,  Incorporated,  arising  out  of  con- 
tracts numbered  W-04-353-eng-2036  and 
W-04-353-eng-2050.  against  the  United 
states  for  the  reasonable  value,  computed  as 
of  the  time  when  made,  of  any  reasonable 
and  necessary  changes  and  increase  beyond 
the  terms  of  said  contracts  made  at  the 
direction  of  the  contracting  officer,  for  which 
the  said  William  Radkovich  Company,  In- 
corporated, was  not  compensated  because  of 
the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Military 
Appropriation  Act,  1947  (60  Stat.  565) ,  which 
precluded  payment  of  more  than  $7,500  per 
unit  for  the  construction  of  temporary  family 
quarters:  Protnded,  Tbat  the  suit  herein 
authorized  shall  be  Instituted  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wms  read  the  third 
time  aiKl  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


.Sr;ll.  MINERAL  ESTATE  IN  LANDS  IN 
MARICOPA  COUNTY,  ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  8134) 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  mineral 
estate  in  certain  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th«  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
.teprejentatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaernbied.  Tbat  the 
t'ecretary  of  the  Interior  be.  and  iie  hert-by 
!.<,  authorized,  at  his  discretion  to  sell  tu  the 
surface  (jwners,  and  their  auoceasors  In  title, 
■-he  mineral  estate  reserved  to  the  United 
.States  In  the  following  described  lands  whkh 
were  patented  under  section  8  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  as  amended  i  43  U.S  C   315g)  : 

TowiLshlp  3  north,  range  6  ea»t.  OUa  and 
Salt  River  meridian,  Maricopa  Couuty.  Ari- 
zona. 

r^ectlon  10    All 

Section  11  lots  6.  7,  8,  9,  west  h.ilf  east 
half,  west  haif 

Section  14  I,ots  9.  10,  11.  !'2,  Wfst  half 
past  half,  west  half. 

Sectt(^n  15    AM 

Section  22    AM 

Section  23    lots  9   10.  11.  13  west  h.ilf 

Section  26    L<.ts9,  10,  11    12   wes*  half 

Section  27    All 

Total  4,540  57  acres 

Such  sales  shall  be  m."ide  at  the  fair  mar- 
ket Talue  of  such  mineral  estate  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
appraisal  or  otherwise,  as  of  the  time  of  such 
.sale 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  of  lines  II  to  14, 
mcloslve,  and  insert  Ln  lieu  thereof  the 
follywlng : 

"All  sales  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
"X)  the  mineral  estate  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  on  condlti  jn  of  payment 
of  the  fair  market  value  for  such  rights,  but 
m  no  event  shall  payment  be  lesa  tli.ui  to 
IJer  acre,  plti*  the  cost  uX  the  appraiaal 
thereof ." 

TTie  committee  amendment  wa.s  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
iind  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tiiird  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recor.i.ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANTONIO  C.   YSRAEX 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2103  > 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  C.  Ysrael. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B'  it  enacted  by  the  Smote  and  Uuute 
(>/  Repr^ientutivet  of  the  United  States 
()/  America  in  CongrcM  asiembled.  That,  fur 
i.he  purpoees  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
'.lonailty  Act.  Antonio  C.  Ysrael  aiiall  be  held 
.iud  conaidered  to  have  been  Lawfully  ad- 
mltteU  to  the  United  State*  for  permanent 
residence  aa  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
■.i.U  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  rcquixed  vUa 
.:ee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  rcai- 
(Jencc  bo  such  alien  aa  provided  for  In  ttii4 
Act  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
pn)i)er  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
rst  yea.'  that  such  quota  Is  avall.ible. 


The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.''Ider  WHS  laid  o:i  the  table. 


AUGUSTTN   RAMIREZ -TREJO 

led  the  bill   (H  R    2187) 
of    Augustin    Raniirei- 


The  Clerk  ca 

for    the    relief 
Trejo. 

There   being 
read  the  bill,  as 

H<:  It  enacted  t 
Repreaen  ta  ti  vea 
Ameririt   ta   Cong 
wUhftandtng  the 
(2:2)  of  the  Immt) 
Augustin  R  imire, 
and  admitted  to 
manent  residence 
wue  ,idm'..ssib:e  i: 
Act:   Providrd.  Th 
he  construrd  ti  \ 
tlon  315  of  the  : 
Act. 


no   objection,  the   Clerk 
follows : 

y  the  Sena'e  and  Hou*r  of 
Tf  the  Vntted  States  of 
resa  assembled.  Th.it.  not- 
provlslon  of  section  2 13(a) 
:Tat!  in  and  Nationality  .^ct. 
-Trc )o  m  ly  be  Lsaued  a  visa 
the  United  8tatr«  for  l>er- 
If  he  Is  f  und  U>  be  other- 
ndtr  '!if  pr  ^vlaloiu  of  that 
at  nothing  in  thU  Act  shall 
.live  the  pf'vl  ,!ri;.s  nf  srr- 
iml?r    tlon  s.id  N\ti'>nallty 


With  the  following  committre  amend- 
ment 

.Strike  out  all  •  'ter  'he  ens,  tin*?  rUiu.-e  .md 
inserl  .n  lieu  thereof  tlie  foi:u»lng  That, 
the  Attorney  Oe:  cr,:!  Ls  auth.jrlzed  and  di- 
rected to  cani-el  i:iy  m's-  inclmg  i-irders  and 
warrants  of  depr-rtaf:  :-.  wirrants  f  arrest, 
and  bond,  viMi  h  may  ha\  e  l.■:.^ued  in  tht-  ra.se 
of  Augustin  I'an*  rea  irej  >  Jt  .m  ai:d  afl<-r 
the  date  nf  the  t,  ictn  -ni  if  this  Act.  U>e 
biid  Augu.siin  Ra-nirr.- ire>j  Eh,iU  nut  again 
be  subject  tj  d  itortalion  by  r»a.s  n  of  the 
sauif  larta  ujx^i  which  such  dep  .-t.ilion 
pfuceedings  were  cci::une-.ce(l  or  any  su.-h 
warrants  and  orders  .>,*»•■  issued  /*roi  id<'d, 
Th.4i  ncihlng  in  ihia  A^  t  sha..  be  cnairued 
to  waive  the  proviaions  of  sectl  .n  J 15  of  the 
Imnugratiun  and  Nation   llty  Act  " 

The  commi't.c  amendment  w,a.s 
a^VL'L'd  to 

The  bill  wa3  orden  d  to  be  en^^rosscd 
and  read  a  th  rd  Ume.  »a.s  read  the 
third  time  anc!  pa-ved,  and  a  motion 
to  recon.<!idfr  w;w  laid  on  the  tabic 


CARLOS  iLTVVlXEDA  AB.\RCA 

The  Clerk  rallevl  the  bill  'HR  LMSR' 
for  the  relief  of  ("ar!o.«:  Sopulvrda  Abarca. 
Rosario  Perez  Sipiilveda.  Carlos  Perez 
Sepulvfda.  J(iri:e  Stpuhfda.  and  An- 
tonio Pertz  Sipiiacda 

There  being  no  r>bj»x-tinn,  the  r!'';k 
read  the  bill,  a.s  follows: 

Be  it  enact  rd  by  the  Senate  and  llouic  of 
Repretentatnes  uf  thf  V-iited  States  of 
America  in  Conc,Tess  a.%jwmbied  Tri:it,  for 
•'•.e  purposes  of  :tie  Iuuu:.:r.i*.lori  and  Na- 
T  n^llty  Ac*  fnr!os  ?^cpulveda  Abarra. 
R.«  i.-:  I  Pvrtr.  .'^en  i!v  da  Cnrlon  Pf.-' •  S  pul- 
veda.  J  rge  ^fpulveda  and  Antonio  Per^z 
aepuiveda  thall  lie  held  and  con*iaere<l  to 
have  (>oi-n  lawfu;  y  idnutud  to  the  United 
btatee  for  pernuinent  reniiitnce  la  uf  tl^e 
date  if  the  ena-ii  lent  of  tlu.s  Act.  upr.ii  p^y. 
ment  of  the  req  ilrei  vi.sa  fees  P-o' tded 
TT.at  nothing  In  this  A^-t  shall  be  construed 
to  waive  tl'.e  prov;sions  of  srrtlon  315  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natl.inaJlty  Act  In  the  case 
of  Carlos   Sepul'. Ida   .\burca. 

With  the  folic  wing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike    out    aU    after    the    en:icting    cUu*e 
and    Insert    in    Um    thereof    the    foil.. wing 
That    the    Attori»ey    General    u   authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  ouutanding  orders 


(iiul  wirranta  of  deportation,  warrmnta  of  ar- 
rest .ii:d  bond  which  may  have  Issued  In 
the  ca.se  of  Carloe  Sepulveda  Abarca,  From 
.md  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia 
Act,  the  said  Carlue  Sepulveda  Abarca  shall 
nut  H:;ain  be  subject  to  deportation  by  rea- 
son nf  the  same  f.irts  upnn  which  such  de- 
portati  in  proceedlnj^s  uere  commenced  or 
any  such   warrants  and  orders  have  Issued  " 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was 
a«ried  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enfrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
Ume  and  passed. 

Tlie  title  wa^i  amcndtd  so  as  to  read: 
For  tlie  rtlitf  of  Carlos  Sepulveda 
Ab:vrca. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MISS  SUSANNA  MOSCATO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  5916) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  SiLsanna  Moscato 
•  Reverend  Mother  Charitas). 

Mr     ClROSS       Mr     Speaker.    I    aide 

unaaimou!^  consent  that  the  bill  be 
pa.'J.'Jed  over  without  prejudice. 

Hie  SPLAKFJi  Ls  there  objecUon  to 
tho  rcque.^t  of  the  genllt  man  from  Iowa? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


DAVIU  B    KILOORE  AND  JIMMIE  D 
R  U.SHI  NO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  8G31  ' 
for  the  relief  of  David  B.  Kllgore  and 
Jwiuiui-  U.  KLibliing 

Th.  le  bein^  no  objection,  tlic  Cltik 
ri  ad  the  bill,  a.s  follow.s- 

lie    It    enacted    by    thf    Urnate   and    Hcm-r 

(•t  Hrprrtfntattvct  of  the  V'litetl  States  of 
Amr^u-a  m  fnnp'f  v«  as^fmbled.  That  the 
.'V.-retary  nf  the  Treasury  Is  nuthorlwd  ai.d 
clt:<Tted  t.>  pay  rut  nf  any  money  In  the 
Tr^i.'tiirT  r:Mt  otherwl^se  .Tpproprlated.  the 
•um  rf  tTVi  t,,  David  B  Kilgnre.  201  Bast 
-Xenia  Drive  halrborn  Ohio,  and  the  sum 
of  $374  4<i  t.i  J'mmie  D  Rushing.  008  Klrk- 
wn<)d  Drive,  Vandnlla,  Ohln,  in  full  settle- 
mert  of  thr-ir  claims  ajronst  the  United 
St'.te^  fnr  comprnsntt'in  ilurlng  the  period 
b?tw.-en  J.inuary  14,  lO.SO,  ',,.  July  21.  ItlSi. 
tnr:-isU''  Willie  s.Tvlrg  us  mcmb«>ni  of  a 
Ni  lear  Arridrnt  Control  Team  at  Wright- 
Pat  tors  in  Air  Firre  Base.  Ohio  In  th's 
period,  during  which  they  served  two  th<  u- 
.'and  two  hundred  and  clj^hty  hours  and  one 
t!;ous:ind  and  se.  ent  v-f'iur  imurs,  re^periue- 
Iv.  thoy  w<-re  refjulrcd  U)  hold  thrmselvts 
l.i  :<'aaincs«  t<>  report  to  their  command 
posts  w;thin  iliirty  m.iiuUs  of  a  call  Pru- 
t:d.il  That  no  part  nf  the  amount  appro- 
prl.ited  In  this  Ai-t  !n  exress  of  10  j^r  cen- 
tum thort-nf  ihall  be  paid  or  dcllverrd  to  or 
received  by  any  .u:<'nl  or  alloriicy  on  account 
nf  srrvi.es  rendered  in  connevtlnn  mith  thU 
claim,  and  the  sarue  shall  be  unlawful,  ai.y 
cnritraci  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  pervin  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  b.>  deemed  gii.ity  nf  a  mlsdemeenor 
arid  uj^xn  cnnvuucn  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  »1  OoO. 

The  bill  was  crdircd  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume.  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa-s  laid  on  the  table. 


T^ 


WILLIAM  PALBY 

I  he  Clerk  called  the  biU  <HJL  1653) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Palby, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  Wil- 
liam Falby,  who  lost  United  States  citizen- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  section  349 
iai{4iiA)  of  the  Immlgriitlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act  may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior 
t<i  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  before  any  court  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  Ijefore  any  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroHd,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337 
of  the  said  Act  From  and  after  naturall- 
ZJition  under  this  Act.  the  liald  William  Palby 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status  aa 
that   which   existed  Immediately  prior  to  its 

loSfi 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
con.sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


SONIA  MARIA  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HR.  2672 > 
for  the  relief  of  Soma  Maria  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprrsentattrrs  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  asu'-mblcd.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (ai  (27)  ( A)  and 
206  of  the  Immigration  ard  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child  Sonla  Alarla  Smith,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  naturaJ- 
born  alien  child  of  Doris  and  Cecil  Smith. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  s  jch  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Or.  page  1.  line  7,  after  the  words  "of  the 
United  States"  change  the  colon  to  a  period 
and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JANINA  MACIEJEWSKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3714 » 
for  the  relief  of  Janlna  Maciejewska. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Janlna  Ma<:lejew8ka  shall  he 
held  and  considered  to  l^.ave  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  St-ites  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  Ute  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thenof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportiktlon,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In 


the  case  of  Janlna  Maciejewska.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Janlna  Maciejewska  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason 
of  the  same  facta  upon  which  such  depor- 
tation proceedings  were  commenced  or  any 
such   warrants   and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MOLLY  KWAUK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9669) 
for  the  relief  of  Molly  Kwauk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
( i )  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Molly  Kwauk  may  t>e  Issued  a  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depxDslted 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURBCE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Molly  Kwauk  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Dorothy  Yueh-Ching  Ma,  a  resident  of 
my  congressional  district  who  is  now 
employed  as  chief  of  anesthesia  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Louisville.  Ky.  Dr.  Ma  is  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  She  orig- 
inally came  to  this  country  from  China 
in  1948  to  do  postgraduate  work  in  her 
medical  specialty,  anesthesiology.  She 
left  her  daughter,  Molly  Kwauk,  in 
Shanghai  with  the  child's  maternal 
grandmother,  now  80  years  old.  The 
child's  father  had  died  before  Molly  was 
born. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Ma's  arrival  in  this 
country,  the  Commimists  took  control 
of  China  and  Dr.  Ma  was  prevented  from 
returning  to  her  home  and  her  medical 
practice.  For  14  years  she  did  not  see 
her  daughter  and  for  most  of  that  time 
was  unable  to  maintain  contact  with 
her.  In  1955,  Dr.  Ma  received  her  Amer- 
ican citizenship  papers.  Last  fall  Dr. 
Ma  was  able  to  arrange  for  her  daugh- 
ter's emigration  from  Red  China  under 
the  then  relaxed  travel  policies  of  the 
CcHnmunist  Gtovernment.  Through  her 
mother's  continued  eflforts  Molly  was  ad- 
mitted to  Hong  Kong  under  a  transit 
visa.  Dr.  Ma  went  to  Hong  Kong  and 
was  successful  in  r>ersuading  authorities 
there  to  extend  Molly's  visa  to  March  5, 
1962.     A  visa  petition  filed  by  Dr.  Ma 


to  accord  Miss  Kwauk  second  preference 
status  in  the  issuance  of  an  immigrant 
visa  to  this  country  was  approved  De- 
ceml)er  19,  1960.  Subsequently.  Miss 
Kwauk  became  entitled  to  nonquota 
status  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  87-301.  In  November  1961  Miss 
Kwauk  was  refused  an  immigrant  visa 
by  the  American  consul.  Hong  Kong,  on 
the  ground  that  she  is  feebleminded. 
She  was  then  faced  with  deportation 
to  Red  China.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
Dr.  Ma  came  to  me  seeking  my  assist- 
ance. As  a  result,  HJl.  9669  was  intro- 
duced on  January  15,  1962.  Since  that 
time,  with  the  splendid  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice,  the  American  consul  at  Hong 
Kong,  the  Governor,  and  other  Gtovern- 
ment authorities  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
the  Colonial  Office  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy, which  I  here  publicly  acknowl- 
edge, we  have  obtained  permission  from 
the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  for  Miss 
Kwauk  to  remain  in  the  colony  at  the 
home  of  a  friend  of  Dr.  Ma  pending  a 
final  decision  as  to  whether  she  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  Uhited  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  by  recounting  in 
further  detail  the  history  of  the  causes 
of  the  separation  of  this  mother  and 
daughter  or  the  legal  technicalities 
vhich  make  a  real  reunion  of  these  jjeo- 
ple  so  near  and  yet  so  far.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  dwell  on  those  facts  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  in  its 
files  in  the  form  of  departmental  rep>orts. 
The  medical  report  of  the  examination 
of  Miss  Kwauk  establishes  that  she  is 
mentally  retarded  or  feebleminded,  but 
there  is  no  indication  in  that  report  as  to 
the  degree  of  the  retardation.  Dr.  Ma 
is  of  the  opinion  that  her  daughter  hsis 
a  mental  age  of  10  years.  The  important 
thing  is  that  her  case  is  not  a  hopeless 
one,  if  in  fact,  any  mentally  retarded 
person  could  ever  be  considered  hope- 
less. This  young  woman  has  been  with- 
out the  love.  care,  and  tender  encour- 
agement of  her  own  mother  for  more 
than  14  years.  Bear  in  mind  that  Miss 
Kwauk.  in  effect,  never  had  a  father  and 
lost  her  mother  when  she  was  11.  She 
apparently  has  a  mental  age  of  10.  Dur- 
ing her  separation  she  has  been  forced 
to  do  manual  labor,  has  not  had  the  ben- 
efit of  that  considerable  area  of  treat- 
ment that  does  help  these  people.  I  am 
not  a  physician  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
sp>eak  with  authority  about  this  young 
woman's  prospects  for  improvement  or 
partial  recovery.  I  can  speak  only  as  a 
human  being  and  a  parent.  The  alter- 
natives for  this  young  woman  are  either 
the  love  and  care  and  security  of  a  life 
with  her  mother  or  a  return  to  the  fields 
of  Red  China  with  hard  labor  and  an  un- 
believably insufficient  diet  as  her  only 
future. 

Our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogakty],  ren- 
dered a  splendid  service  toward  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  problems  of 
mental  retardation  in  his  address  to  the 
House  on  March  22.  Aiwended  to  his 
remarks  is  an  address  by  Mrs.  Eunice 
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Shriver  who  senres  as  special  consiiitant 
to  the  President's  Panel  on  Uental  Re- 
tardatkm.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  these  addresses  which  ap- 
pear in  the  CowGasssioicAi.  Rscokb  be- 
ginning at  page  47SS. 

Molly  Kwauk  may  well  be  a  leading 
example  of  the  accidental  nature  of 
mental  retardation.  There  is  no  other 
known  instance  of  mental  retardation  on 
either  side  of  her  family  I  have  com- 
piled a  list  of  the  accomplishments  and 
educational  feats  of  her  nearest  rela- 
tives In  order  that  the  House  may  be 
fully  advised: 

Mother:  Physician,  chief  of  anesthe- 
sia. 

Father — deceased:  Died  while  a  medi- 
cal student. 

Paternal  grandfather — deceased:  En- 
gineer, managing  director.  Shanghai- 
Nanking  Railroad.  Shanghai  Arsenal. 
Shanghai  Mint. 

Paternal  uncles:  First,  physician,  de- 
gree from  McGill  University;  second, 
chemical  engineer,  masters  degree. 
Princeton  University;  and.  third,  ship- 
building engineer,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
England. 

Maternal  uncles:  First,  profes.sor  of 
entomology,  masters  degree;  second, 
chemical  engineer;  third,  physician;  and, 
fourth,  civil  engineer.  McKee  Chemical 
Engineering  Construction  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  hope  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  ttiere  is,  Mus.s 
Kwauk  would  appear  to  occupy  an  ad- 
vantageous position.  Her  mother  is  a 
doctor  who  pleads  for  the  chance  to 
care  for  her  daughter  Her  mother  is  in 
a  comfortable  financial  situation  accord- 
ing to  the  report  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Dr  Ma 
is  in  excellent  health  and  has  a  good, 
secure  earning  potential.  Molly's  uncle. 
an  engineer,  is  an  American  citizen 
working  m  Cleveland  and  is  m  a  posi- 
tion to  assume  responsibility  for  her  care 
if  something  should  happen  to  Dr.  Ma, 
In  other  words.  Miss  Kwauk's  position 
is  such  that  there  is  litUe  likelihood  of 
her  ever  becoming  a  public  charge. 

Mr.  Si^aker.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
House  to  take  favorable  action  on  H  R. 
0669 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Piivate  Calendar. 


Mr 


MRS.   ETHEL  KNOLL 
HEMPHILL.     Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  return  for  immed- 
iate consideration  to  Private  Calendar 
No.  491.  the  bill  'HR  7333'  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mrs.  Ethel  Knoll. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enartm  bp  the  Seriate  and  Hou^e  n' 
Kepresent»tive%    of    tfi€     United    States    of 


Ameritrm  in  Co^fresa  tuae-mbie^.  That  n»- 
Uonal  aervlcv  life  Innirsmce  polletea  V  330- 
7S  3.)  and  V-S:n-6a-0S  IsKMd  on  Um  HI* 
ot  George  L.  Knoll  (Veteran*'  Administra- 
tion claim  nunibervd  X&&38a944)  sliall  b« 
held  and  oonaliered  to  have  been  In  tortse 
on  the  date  of  hts  death.  January  7.  IBM 
Paymenla  m.uli  by  reusoii  .if  this  Act  sJm:: 
be  made  c'H  rti  the  naMnnnl  »erTl<*  !'..'»• 
ln-;ur;ince  appr' 'prliir!.>:! 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^rasst-J 
and  read  a  th.rd  tunc,  was  read  Uie  third 
time  and  pa.s.s -d,  and  a  motion  to  itcun- 
.'iider  was  laul  on  the  table 


MAr:Y   R    GALOTTA 

M:    L.ANE     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent    to   return   for  Immediate 
consideration   to    Private    Calendar   No 
474,  the  bill     H  R    8946'   for  the  relief  of 
Mary  R    Galotta 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o '  the  gentleman  I:  am  Mas- 
.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill   as  follows 

Be  it  enactfi  by  the  Senate  and  House  u' 
Reprt-ientat  f  i  of  thf  Umlrd  St  i(i$  of 
Avierua  in  Conffresi  ai.enibled.  "niat,  tur 
the  purpt>tfea  ■  t  ;i!l  l.iws  adm'.nts'ered  by  the 
Ve'eriins'  .\di  lUiLstratlon,  fhe  mii.Tliige  "T 
Mary  R  Gilot  .a  i  widow  uf  Edw.ird  John  Cia- 
lotta.  XC  4039308)  to  T:inl.)a  T  uim^  an- 
unlled  In  the  [irnbite  rourt  jf  M  i*s.-\chu>;ett5. 
by  decree,  sh  ill  be  held  and  considered  to 
h.ive  been  viid  within  the  meanlnK  of  sw.-- 
tlon  101(3).  Utie  38  I'nited  .>itat«  C"<H.le,  hikJ 
she  »hall  be  c  jusidered  <Li  the  widow  uf  a;mi 
Edward  John  Oaltitta 

The  bill  V  a.s  orden-d  to  be  rru7ros.sed 
and  read  a  t.'urd  time,  was  read  tl.e  thud 
time  and  pa.;scd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.MdiT  wa.>  la:  1  on  the  tabl*- 


COMMITTEE    ON    INTERSTATE    AM) 
FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

M:  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ron.sent  that  the  Commillee 
on  Inter.state  and  P'oreii^n  Commerce 
may  be  pernitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  wa.   no  objtLtion. 


DEI'ARTMIINT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION  Bn.L,    1963 

Mr  MAFfON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  tlie  House  resolve  lUself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou^e  on  the 
State  of  the  Umon  for  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  H  R.  11283>  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963. 
and  for  oUier  purposes;  and.  pending 
thai  motiori.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  will 
move  along  as  fast  as  we  can,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous cortsent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  6  hours,  the 
timt^  to  be  eq'.ially  divided  between  the 
trenileman  from  Michigan  I  Mr  F\3rd) 
and  myself 

The  SPF.VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL,  OF  TME   HOD8E 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Ls  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
(Till  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  wa.s  ordered. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  tlie  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lovkuig  Membeis  failtd  to  answer  to 
Uieir  names: 

|B-jU   Nu    741 

Hinaeii  Riven   8  O. 

Hay*  K«bar\a.  Ala. 

ileOeil  m.  OeufK* 


.Artflonlxlo 
Al«rr 

.\yr(» 
IlIMi  h 
M.r,  kill 
tlr    .Kj> 
Cah;!l 
Oiler 
iZhrlt 
I'.'hrUn 
Dittilcls 
D  iwvn 

r)'«K» 

rviwnv 

r>  ..,• 

FaM:cU 
nnr  etfHH 

(.iailand 

C5i.i:.t 


Hoa,:.an.  Uu.h    Scott 


Tex. 


JiH.es.  Ala 

Kr:irtiB 

Kee 

K:»<  hin 

Lan  k  f  ord 

M    Onuiich 

U..ier. 

Ot-ortf  P 
M:;.er-  N  Y 
Moorehend 

O'lUJ 

Moulder 

U.i.-'iy 

Pllcher 

Powe.l 

Kaiii* 

R  .■  t 


Selden 
.Shrlley 
Stu.Ui.   MlNJt. 
Sprnee 

StMd 

Iliomijeon.  HJ 

Thotny«o*i.  Tex. 

Thom-ion.  Win 

Tollrf*on 

T\ick 

Uil 

WeU 

Wtj'.itcn 

Willi* 

WUeon.  Calif. 

WUaon.  lud 

Zelenko 


The  SPKAKER  On  llus  roilcall,  376 
Members  have  ansmiMed  to  theur  names, 
a  quorum 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  fui^her  pro- 
cerdiniTs  under  the  call  were  di«pen.sed 
with 


MISS  SUSANNA   MOSCATO 

Mr  .SANTANOELO.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  for  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  return  for 

Immediate  ron«;:deration  to  Private  Cal- 
endar No  &43.  Ihe  bill  >HJl.  M16)  for 
the  relief  of  Mi.ss  .Su.'sanna  Mo.scato  - 
lUvfitiid  Mother  Chantas, 

Mr  Speaker,  in  Uie  early  morning,  ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  considoraUon  of 
this  bill  at  the  Unu-  it  was  called.  The 
obie<"t.on  has  bern  withdrawn 

ri.e  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ' 

There  w.as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  It  efiartett  by  the  Sr-nate  and  Hcuse 
of  Keprrscntatiies  uf  the  United  Statex  of 
A'ni-'ica  in  Coijr''^"  a^-'f-mhled.  Thnt.  tor  the 
purpones  of  t).e  Ininilgrallon  aitd  NatlouaJlty 
A'  ' .  Ml&s  biikauna  Moscato  (HeTereud  Mother 
CU.irit.iii)  fihiiU  be  held  and  cunsidexMt  t) 
h.iVe  been  lawfully  udmUlfd  to  tiie  United 
.sr.i'es  fir  perm.ii.t  rt  residence  as  of  the  dat/* 
of  the  en«rtment  of  thi.s  Act,  upon  the  pay- 
ment nf  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
grautfng  of  permanent  residence  to  irnch 
alien  as  provided  In  tills  Act,  Ihe  Secretary 
of  .State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  U  available  • 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

.strike  nr.  ,ti:  .iTter  the  enacting  clause 
aud  i:u>ert  m  lieu  tliereof  the  following 
That,  ftir  the  puip^jtes  of  scctlun  10l|a)  (37) 
(B)  uf  the  IinmlgraUon  aiul  Natl.mallty  Act. 
Miaa  Susanna  Muecato  (Heverend  Mother 
Charltas)  shall  be  held  and  consldared  to 
be  a  returning  resident  alien,  and  ttic  pro- 
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visions  of  Motion  213(e)  cf  that  Act  shall  be 
Inapplicable  in  her  case  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEJTINSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1963 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  MahonI  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
.self  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  'iie  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11289) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  U-nion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11289.  with 
Mr.  KxocH  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
Insr  of  the  bill  was  disi)ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon]  Is  recognized 
for  3  hours,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  is  recognized  for 
3  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day the  largest  peacetime  appropria- 
tion bill  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  funds  provided  today  in 
this  bill.  If  approved,  wotild  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  levy  upon  every  person  In  the 
United  States.  185  million  people.  In  the 
.sum  of  $2S8. 

So  without  question  this  Is  a  bill  of 
great  magnitude  and  I  say  to  you  that 
it  is  a  measure  of  gn^at  signiflcanoe. 
Dwrataa  vxastTB  nommjtMam  Brtmntm 

I  would  like  at  thli;  point  to  examine 
with  you  this  bill  in  teims  of  the  relation- 
ship between  defense  spending  and  non- 
defense  spending.  Th(>re  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  Americans  In  and  out 
of  Government  to  feel,  more  or  less,  that 
high  taxes,  big  government  spending 
and  the  increase  in  the  celling  on  the 
national  debt  are  the  result  of  defense 
spending.  This  is  not  correct.  We 
should  not  give  ourselves  ...n  opiate  and 
lay  all  our  problems  at  the  door  of  de- 
fense spending;  we  must  have  defense 
and  we  must  pay.  and  pay  in  very  large 
sums,  for  defense.  And,  insofar  as  I 
know,  the  American  people  almost  imanl- 
mously  support  a  high  level  defense  pro- 
gram. 

The  Korean  war  ended  in  mid-1953. 
So  I  would  like  to  uce  as  a  point  of  ref- 
erence the  fiscal  year  1954  which  be- 
({an  on  July  1,  1953,  the  Korean  war  at 
that  time  having  J  use  concluded. 

Ehirlng  the  year  1954  we  spent  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  defense  and  we  spent 
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a  certain  amount  for  nondefense  pur- 
poses. During  the  following  years 
through  fiscal  year  1961,  the  last  fiscal 
year  to  be  concluded,  defense  spending 
increased  by  1  percent.  Nondefense 
spending  during  this  1954-61  period  In- 
creased by  65  percent. 

IT  you  extend  this  period  through  fis- 
cal year  1962,  from  1954  through  1962, 
which  wlU  conclude  on  June  30  of  this 
year,  the  Increase  In  defense  spending 
over  1964,  according  to  the  current  budg- 
et estimates,  is  9  percent  and  the  increase 
in  nondefense  spending  is  85  percent. 

If  you  project  this  through  fiscal  year 
1963,  which  will  begin  on  July  1.  1962,  you 
will  find  again,  according  to  the  budget 
estimates,  that  through  that  period  the 
increase  in  defense  spending  will  be  12 
percent  above  1954  and  nondefense 
spending  will  be  94  percent  above  non- 
defense  ^>ending  in  1954. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  has 
held,  since  the  Korean  war,   a   rather 


even  level  of  spending  in  defense.  It 
has  been  edging  up  and  down  a  little, 
but  relatively  it  has  been  even,  especially 
prior  to  about  a  year  ago.  But  nonde- 
fense spending  has  gone  up  precipitous- 
ly so  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1963  it  will  be  04  percoit,  according  to 
the  estimates,  above  1954. 

These  are  facts  that  need  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  especially  at  a  time  when 
we  discuss  this  large  bilL 

In  referring  to  defense  spending  ver- 
sus nondefense  spending  I  have  includ- 
ed in  defense  spending  not  only  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  viilch  is  by  all 
odds  the  largest  item,  but  I  have  also 
included  the  small  simis  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service,  and  the  cost  of  the  stock- 
piling program  aiul  defense  production, 
military  construction,  the  military  for- 
eign aid,  and  the  At(unlc  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

In  substantiation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
clude the  following  official  table: 


Annljsis  of  new  of-l  g'llionnl  nu'horily  and  budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  19o^-6S 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


' 

Nutlonal  rlefense 
run(  tk>n 

Other  tlian  national 
defense 

Budget  totals 

Flsi  al  year 

New  oWl- 
(ratlonal 
ituthorlty 

Budirt 
expendi- 
tures 

New  obU- 
gatlonal 
authority 

Budget 
expendi- 
tures 

NewoWl- 
rattonal 
authority 

Bud  {n't 
expendi- 
tures 

1U.S4  sclusi 

38,901 
33.656 
3i.903 
«).2M 
40,448 
4.V  517 
44.701 
45,  (KM 
52.  ft44 
54,744 

46,086 
40,0»S 
40.723 
43,300 
44,234 
46,401 

45,  eei 

47,404 
61.  212 
52.600 

23.Sft4 
23.420 
27,205 
20,045 
35.897 
35,  S48 
34.813 
40.681 
4.'<,  104 
44,560 

20,551 
23,604 
2S.S01 
2.V606 
27.135 
33.851 
B0.M8 

M.a7i 

37.863 

30,847 

62,7tU 
57.07* 
63.198 
70,17» 
7«.34i5 
SI.  366 
7«.S74 
86,675 
05.748 
99.303 

67,537 

lUU  actual             

64.389 

I%A  srtual                 

66.224 

1V67  aHiisi 

68,966 

IW-WiM-tual --- 

n.3fio 

|USW  IV'tTl^tl 

8a342 

liMU  actual             - 

76, 530 

1U*<1  actual          .      ..     

81,  515 

1«I2  estimate               - 

M.078 

raSS  estltaate -- 

92,537 

Note.— The  data  on  this  taMe  corresponds  to  the  cltssIflcaUon  used  In  the  1963  budftet.  National  defensr  fuBc- 
tloof  iiidude  Ueparttucnt  of  Dtfense  Including  military  assistance,  Atomic  Energy  CommLsston,  stockpiling  of 
Rtralepli-  and  critical  maU-rtals,  Selective  Service  System,  expansion  of  defense  production,  and  el\1l  defence. 


FiraFOSZ  or  bill 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  evident.  It 
Is  to  Increase  further  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States.  Our 
foreign  policy,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
backed  up  by  military  power  of  un- 
questioned superiority.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill,  stating  It  another  way,  is  to 
deter  aggression,  to  deter  and  prevent 
war.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  en- 
able us  more  effectively  to  fight  commu- 
nism in  the  cold  war  and  to  fight  com- 
munism successfully  in  a  hot  war  should 
this  country  be  attacked. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  future 
holds.  There  are  many  uncertainties 
that  lie  ahead  of  us.  About  one  thing 
there  is  no  doubt,  however,  and  that  is 
the  necessity,  the  urgent  necessity,  to 
maintain  superior  military  strength  in 
this  country.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
will  evidence  to  the  whole  world  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  stand  resolute  and  firm  in  the 
face  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  in  the  face  of  all 
other  international  crises,  in  the  face 
of  threats  to  our  freedwn  in  any  area 
of  the  world. 

There  has  been  some  talk,  and  I  think 
we  should  say  some  loose  talk,  about  a 
no-win   policy.     Such   a  policy  is  im- 


thinkable,  and  I  have  not  seen  evidence 
of  such  a  policy  in  the  legislative  or 
executive  branches  of  the  Qovemment. 
where  policies  are  made  and  imple- 
mented. No  one  in  his  right  mind  would 
think  that  Congress  would  wpropriate 
$47  billion  for  the  piu-pose  oi  support- 
ing a  no-win  policy.  No  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  conclude  that  we  in 
the  Congress  would  pass  a  bill  equivalent 
to  a  levy  of  $258  on  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  coimtry  with  anything 
in  mind  other  than  a  victory  policy,  and 
that  is  the  policy  of  the  American 
people. 

A   $7.S    BILLION   OJCHEASI  IK  APmOPIUATIONS 

Since  fiscal  year  1961.  if  we  take  into 
account  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill, 
we  have  raised  defense  appropriations 
for  the  functions  covered  In  this  bill  by 
$7.5  billion,  from  about  $40  billion-plus 
to  about  $47.5  billion-plus.  Why  does 
this  Congress,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  support  for  fiscal  year  1963 
an  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  $7.5  billion  above  the 
1961  figure? 

The  purpose  of  this  program  for  de- 
fense is  simply  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
the  buildup  of  military  power  that  is 
needed    to    maintain    the    position    of 
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strength  that  this  country  requires  m 
the  face  of  the  threats  which  confront 
us.  It  is  plain  for  all  to  see  that  the 
threats  against  our  security  have  been 
intensified  in  recent  months.  Our  ac- 
celerated program  is  calculated  to  meet 
these  intensified  threats.  There  is  a 
need  to  add  more  strategic  power  In  the 
new  area  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  and  there  is  a  great  need, 
which  the  bills  last  year  and  this  year 
fill,  to  add  to  our  power  in  conventional 
warfare  weapons. 

There  has  been  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  situation  which  confronted  us  in 
the  1950's  and  the  situation  which  is 
confronting  us  in  the  1960s.  It  is  no 
criticism  of  any  past  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  say  that  we  have  abandoned  the 
level  of  defense  that  we  had  2  years  ago 
and  have  raised  the  level  of  the  program 
to  a  higher  plateau  A  program  to  ac- 
quire a  more  Immediately  alert  posture 
to  resist  aggression  was  inevitable  It 
has  no  political  complexion.  It  would 
have  come  about  sooner  or  later  under 
any  administration.  It  happens  to  be 
coming  at  this  time,  and  it  Is  timely. 
The  committee  feels  that  this  action 
should  no  longer  be  deferred. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  so  pre- 
ponderant in  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
factors  were  such  that  we  could  safely 
afford  to  have  a  lower  program  for  de- 
fense. The  growth  of  nuclear  weaponry 
in  this  country  and  in  Russia  enters  into 
the  picture.  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  are  a  part  of  the  picture  The 
Army  needs  to  come  to  the  fore  more 
than  has  been  required  in  recent  years 
That  is  all  a  part  of  this  pattern. 

When  and  how  to  apply  our  military 
power  is  in  large  measure  up  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. It  is  up  to  the  Congress,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  military  power.  It  is 
a  sobering  and  demanding  responsibil- 
ity which  we  are  required  to  fill  in  this 
field.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  addition- 
al funds  are  necessary.  Let  me  say  that 
in  the  matter  of  defense  this  year,  as  in 
former  years,  politics  has  played  no  part 
in  the  formulation  of  this  bill.  I  cannot 
remember  suiy  occasion  that  members 
of  the  subcommittee  divided  along  parti- 
san lines  on  any  issue  which  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  full  committee  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  That,  I  think,  is 
the  sort  of  atmosphere  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  desire  and  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
am  glad  that  we  can  work  In  the  area 
of  defense  in  that  kind  of  atmosphere, 

GKNKRAL  DETAILS  OF  THE  BILL 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  say  that  I 
have  no  disposition  to  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss in  great  detail  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  Several  hours  would  be  required 
to  do  so.  The  report,  especially  the  first 
few  pages,  contains  much  significant  in- 
formation which  Members  will  want  to 
have.  The  report  points  out.  on  page  2, 
that  the  bill  carries  a  total  of  $47  8  bil- 
lion for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Of  this  sum  $11  billion  plus  is  for  the 
Army,  $15  billion  plus  for  the  Navy  and 
$19  billion  for  the  Air  Force.     For  tiie 


other  deferise  agencies,  in  excess  of  $2 
billion  IS  provided  A  table  will  be  as- 
serted to  p.'-ovide  more  detail 

If  we  lo<jk  at  this  huge  program  in 
another  way.  we  find  that  for  the  mili- 
tary personnel  the  bill  recommends  $12 
billion  plus 

For  operation  and  maintenance  and 
this,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  '  mu.sUs    that 


have  to  be  provided  for,  $11.5  billion  is 
recommended. 

For  procurement  $16  5  billion'. 

For  re.search  and  development  $6.8  bil- 
lion 

That  makes  up  the  principal  part  of 
tiie  total  of  the  bill  before  us.  I  Insert, 
lo  provide  more  detail,  a  summary  of  ap- 
propriatioii.s  table. 


nummary  u/  npproprnUtun» 


ntJc 


Apfirr>prlA' 

Uous  IH«.' 
(to  ila(<>< 


Titlp  I      MilUaiv  IVrsonnel 

Titl)'  II     UpLT.tlun  uiid  M«U>to- 

n.irui'  

Titli-  ni-Pro<-urfnwnt 

TitU-      IV     Ke-«>Hrih.      IVv.-lop 

int-nt.  Test,  iin.l  KMiluatlon 

Total,  iiti(»  I.  II.  in.  and 
IV    . 

I  >:^trll>uti<>n  of  i|i(iro(>riatlunsby 
'>rt!  initutlonu.  component: 
\riMy 

\ir  rnrii>       _.      .  . 

I '.■?!■  rise  ngrncies 

Total.   l>i'partiurnt  of  Ue- 
tcnae 


The  bill  provide.s  ladies  and  t:rntl.'- 
men.  and  it  i.s  your  bill  if  you  adopt  i* 
by  your  vcte  here  today  or  tomorrow, 
for  the  support  of  men  and  women  m 
uniform  in  the  total  number  of  2  6  mil- 
lion-plus. It  provides  pay  for  approxi- 
mately 1  million  civilian  workers 

It  provides,  of  cour.se,  for  millions  of 
non-Government  workers  in  defen.se 
plants  of  one  kind  or  another  It  pro- 
vides for  t.-ie  support  and  operation  of 
more  than  30.000  aircraft  It  provides 
for  the  operation  and  support  of  more 
than  860  .-hips,  more  than  700  actuf 
military  ba.ses  and  major  installation.s 
It  provides  for  two  additional  regular 
divisions  of  the  Army,  and  a  tremendous 
acceleration  of  the  state  of  readiness  of 
the  Army  and  of  the  other  services 

It  provides  siK'nificantly.  and  I  am  sure 
the  committee  is  unanimous  on  its  de- 
cision, for  .support  of  the  resumption  of 
nuclear  atmospheric  testing  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  in  this  race  for  survival 


VC  u»i 


the  Inited  States  shall  not  be  caught 
short  Indeed,  it  provides  strength  and 
suppcjrt  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
fur  the  President  o^  the  United  States 
(luMnt;  the  forthcomin«  fi.scal  year  at  the 
conference  tables  wherever  and  when- 
fVtr  conferences  may  be  held. 

AIIW  RA»T    VCJlSrs     MIS.SILES 

Much  has  been  said  about  missiles  in 
recent  years,  and  the  buildup  has  been 
rather  spectacular  in  the  field  of  mis- 
siles, but  there  is  no  dis{X)sition  to  aban- 
don the  aircraft  or  to  rely  in  the  fu- 
ture on  pushbutton  warfare,  so  to  speak. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  total  procure- 
mmt  of  2.412  aircraft,  of  which  719 
would  be  helicopU'rs  In  looking  at  it  In 
dollars  and  cents  and  including  research 
and  development,  plus  procurement,  the 
estimate  included  $8  billion  for  aircraft. 
and  It  provides  6  biUion-plus  for  mis- 
siU's  I  offer  a  tabulation  which  shows 
thus  comparison  in  more  detail: 


Air.r.lft  itnl   miHSiUx  n.f  rrrn,„,>urvitd  ,n  th(  ,  gf,  nuit, .,  /..:   pr,„^,.n,,„/  and  ,.-r.,r,h 

ilri'l  ileVflopnirnl 

I  Dollars  iti  mlllinn.*! 


Alrt-r-ift 


.Mi-vlfaw 


Afaxrmft  to  he  proctirr<t 


Army 

I'rofUD'nifnt 

[{••search  iui()  ilevelopmrnt 

Total    .\rniy 

S.ivy  rtii'l  .VTarfrw  <  oriis 

I'riHur'Tiu'nt  .   .  

Ki-«-iirrh  ,iiii|  Mpvrlopment 

Total,  Nttvy  unl  Miuliw  (  orps 

An  Kuril' 

I'riM-urciiwnt    ...... 

Kj-wajrh  iui<l  deveUiptnent  ."III"! 

Total.  Air  Forre 

ToUU 


KLH 


m  » 


2.  134  « 
lOU.  4 


^386.0 


S,13&0 
48I).H 


t6M.3 

447.  U 


l.OO&S 


MJ.  7 
«7l-« 


i.aai* 


2,  .mil  0 

I..1IM    I 


s,mii 


A,434  0 


Type 

Nninber 

Mi-lii'iiptrr    

Knc<l  w  III);          

.IM 

4(t 

SfQ 

lli-liciiptfr 

KhimI  Wllllf     

144 

7,Vi 

WW 

Ill  ImniiiT. 

Kuc!  WHIR 

41 
8S0 

Ul 

•,i.  41J 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
\ery  pointed  matter.  I  wonder  if  we 
mi^ht  have  a  little  better  order. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  with  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  that  It  Is 
i;ood  to  be  heard  whet  one  speaks,  but 
it  is  not  so  Important  that  our  colleagues 
or  the  citizens  of  our  country  hear  the 
ines.sage  that  is  contained  in  this  bill 
today;  the  Important  '.hing  is  that  the 
I  nemies  of  this  country  need  to  hear 
what  is  said,  but  more  especially  to  take 
cognizance  of  what  is  done  by  this  bill. 
It  represents  a  resoluti'  and  determined 
I>o.sition  of  the  people  cf  this  country  in 
(he  contest  for  world  li'adership. 
Es-70   AncKArr   program 

I  think  it  desirable  to  discuss  the  B-70 
aircraft  program,  or  ttie  RS-70  as  it  is 
now  known,  the  reconnaissance  strike 
aircraft  program  The  report  beginning 
at  page  7  Rives  a  very  excellent  statement 
on  this  situation.  It  nives  evidence  of 
support  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  B-70  program  which  we  have 
.supported  in  prior  years,  in  some  in- 
stances even  above  the  budget,  as  we  do 
this  year  It  points  out  that  we  are  now 
m  the  process  of  producing  three  2,000- 
milc-an-hour  prototype  XB-70's.  shall  I 
."-ay  The  first  one  of  thijse  planes  will  fly, 
according  to  the  cstima.tes,  in  December 
cf  this  year.  The  other  two  will  come 
along  later.  The  Air  force  had  desired 
an  acceleration  of  this  program  to  a 
SIX -plane  program.  Tic  whole  matter 
is  being  restudied  by  a  high  level  policy 
proup  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
1>  fense  and  by  a  liich  level  policy  group 
III  the  Office  of  the  Secietary  of  Defense. 
We  cannot  see  what  th<  future  will  hold, 
but  we  have  in  this  bill  taken  care  of  any 
eventuality  from  the  standpoint  of 
n.oney  insofar  as  the  IlS-70  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  have  provided  $171  million,  which 
i.s  requested  in  the  bud(;et;  we  have  pro- 
dded another  $52  million  requested  in 
tlie  budget  for  use  in  connection  with 
items  akin  to  component  parts  of  the 
IiS-70.  Then  there  are  other  programs 
which  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
IlS-70  program. 

The  committee  provides  $52.9  million 
above  the  budget  for  application  to  the 
RS-70  program. 

In  the  event  there  are  breakthrouglis 
which  will  precipitati!  a  much  more 
rapid  program  for  the  RS-70.  we  have 
made  available  in  LhLi  bill  the  sum  of 
$300  million  in  emergtjncy  funds  which 
arc  provided  by  direct  appropriation  or 
by  transfer. 

So  it  seems  to  me  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  RS-70  program  will  not  suffer 
for  funds  in  1963.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  It  should  not  suffer  for 
needed  funds  because  (if  the  tremendous 
significance  and  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  whether  or  not 
this  item  of  some  $52.9  million  was  taken 
through  action  by  the  committee,  or  was 
this  a  request  from  tlie  Department  of 


Defense;  or,  in  other  words,  why  waa  it 
put  in  here? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  was  taken  as  com- 
mittee action,  but  not  without  consul- 
tation with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
particularly  the  Air  Force.  The  figure 
Is  an  Air  Force  figure.  This  money 
would  be  applied  to  the  component  parts 
of  the  RS-70  needed  to  make  it  a  fight- 
ing weapon.  It  applies  to  the  most  sig- 
nificant area  of  the  component  parts 
and  the  perfection  of  this  particular 
program  will  more  or  less  make  or  break 
the  program,  because  these  are  pace-set- 
tinq  programs  within  the  framework  of 
the  RS-70  concept. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  approve  heartily  of 
w  hat  the  committee  did.  but  my  question 
was.  Did  it  come  about  through  a  request 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  or  was 
this  solely  and  wholly  by  committee  ac- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  was  whoUy  and 
solely  committee  action  but  based  upon 
consultation  with  the  Air  Force.  As 
stated,  the  figure  is  an  Air  Force  figure. 
The  question  of  additional  funds  was 
also  discussed  with  the  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

NATIONAL    aVAMD    AND    RESERVES 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  forgot  to  mention. 
In  saying  what  this  bill  supports,  that 
we  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  Guard  at  400,000  drill  pay 
strength,  as  in  previous  years;  we  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  Re- 
serves at  a  strength  of  300,000  as  in  pre- 
vious years.  We  have  not  been  critical 
of  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  give  a  greater  degree  of  readiness  to 
the  Reserve  program.  But  we  have  felt 
this  level  that  has  been  maintained 
through  the  years  will  be  a  stabilizing 
and  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
guard  and  the  Reserve  program. 

It  is  my  hope  this  bill  may  be  passed 
unanimously.  I  hoi)e  that  our  action  will, 
in  effect,  be  a  message  of  encouragement 
to  the  enemies  of  this  country  to  aban- 
don aggressive  designs  and  work  with 
the  free  world  toward  the  objective  of 
peace  and  better  understanding. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
number  of  us  have  been  in  receipt  of 
communications  from  educational  in- 
stitutions in  our  districts — and  I  know 
the  matter  was  referred  to  in  the  press 
in  a  statement  by  the  president  of 
Columbia  University — ^in  regard  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  would  restrict  the 
overhead  charges  on  grants  with  the 
Defense  Department  being  handled  by 
educational  institutions  to  a  figure  of  15 
percent.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of 
the  details,  but  1  am  advised  by  the 
educaticnal  representatives  that  this  re- 
striction would  virtually  eliminate  many 
of  our  respected  educational  institutions 
from  taking  part  in  assisting  the  Etefense 
Department.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  comment  on  this  or  whether  he 
might  suggest  a  way  in  which  we  could 
amend  the  language  so  that  we  would 


not  eliminate  these  respected  and  val- 
uable instituticNis  f  rcxn  the  great  service 
that  they  have  been  rendering. 

Mr.  MAHON.  WeU,  I  would  be  glad  to 
comment  on  that. 

The  American  people — and  that  ap- 
pUes  to  our  colleges  and  universities; 
indeed,  to  all  of  us — more  or  less  like 
to  avoid  restrictions,  if  possible.  Nobody 
likes  restrictions:  we  all  like  blank  checks 
wherever  reasonably  possible. 

Now,  this  restriction  applies  only  to 
grants.  The  research  grants  provided 
in  this  bill  are  in  the  area  of  $40  million. 
Most  of  the  programs  for  defense  which 
are  carried  out  by  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  done  not  through  grants  but 
through  contracts,  and  this  provision 
does  not  relate  to  contracts.  It  relates 
only  to  the  grants  that  are  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  institutions. 

Year  before  last  a  request  was  made 
for  only  $8  million  for  this  purpose — for 
grants.  Last  year  it  was  $28  million,  and 
like  most  Government  programs,  it  has 
snowballed  forward  and  become  more  ex- 
pensive. This  year  the  sum  of  $40  mil- 
lion is  requested  for  grants. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
hurt  the  colleges.  I  have  a  college  of 
10,000  students  in  my  home  town,  Texas 
Technological  College  of  Lubbock,  Tex. 
Officials  of  the  college  have  been  in 
touch  with  me.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee knew  that  this  limitation  would 
generate  a  lot  of  interest.  This  is  all 
very  wholesome  and  very  good.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  the  result  of  this  display 
of  democracy  in  action,  through  the  use 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  and  let- 
ters, we  will  be  able  to  focus  attention 
on  this  problem  and  that  we  will  be  able 
to  arrive  ultimately,  in  conference  with 
the  Senate,  on  a  figure  that  will  be  rea- 
sonably adequate,  15  percent,  less  or 
more.  The  indications  are  that  it  might 
be  more. 

So,  this  is  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  really  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill.  That  legislation  is  pend- 
ing before  another  committee.  But.  we 
have  gone  along  and  provided  funds  for 
defense  research  in  the  colleges,  and  we 
are  now  simply  trying  to  keep  this  thing 
from  getting  completely  out  of  hand.  I 
am  sure  that  the  colleges  and  the  uni- 
versities and  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  interested  in  preventing  chaos 
in  this  area.  Likewise  we  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  in  research 
in  the  colleges. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Should  it  not  be  pointed 
out,  I  ask  the  chairman,  that  this  is  a 
limitation  on  indirect  costs  in  the  field 
of  grants?  This  is  to  keep  the  costs  not 
directly  associated  with  the  work  that  is 
being  done  for  the  Government  from 
getting  out  of  the  ball  park. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  purpose  is  to  get 
more  defense  out  of  the  doUars  we  are 
appropriating  by  restricting  the  over- 
head to  15  percent. 

That  is  a  very  obvious  reason. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentlonan  will 
yield  further,  in  talking  about  indirect 
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co8t£  one  may  be  talking  about  the  cost 
involved  with  which  to  pay  the  fireman 
who  flres  the  boiler  in  order  to  keep  the 
university  warm. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  for  the  last  several  years 
we  have  had  a  15  percent  limitation  in 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment appropriation  bill.  Second, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
sought  for  years  to  get  a  policy  e.stab- 
iLshed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  whereby  we  would  have  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
amount  of  indirect  overhead  The  e.x- 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  seems  to  want  to 
avoid  this  problem.  It  is  like  a  plaKUt* 
to  them,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  i<t't 
any  straight  policy  enunciation  I  ad- 
mit that  this  is  a  tough,  hard  way  to  ap- 
proach it.  but  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  way  to  get  any  action  from 
the  admmistration. 

Mr.  VIAHON.  I  must  say  that  all  of 
the  items  in  the  bill  were  not  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  but  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  by  the  committee  when 
this  bill  was  marked  up  that  this  research 
provision  would  generate  more  discus- 
sion and  heat  than  many  items  m  the 
bill  involving  even  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars. This  is  all  right,  but  let  us  hold 
firm  and  work  out  a  program  during  the 
legislative  process  that  will  be  reason- 
ably acceptable  to  all.  We  all  have  in- 
terests involved.  The  various  collegos 
are  very  much  interested,  and  should  be. 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  accommodate  to 
a  program  of  sense  and  reason  Because 
of  the  way  this  program  has  skyrocketed, 
it  needs  to  be  brought  under  control  in 
its  early  phase  rather  than  after  it  has 
become  a  program  of  confusion  in  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  In  connection 
with  this  very  problem,  on  paKe  49  of 
the  report  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  investigative  committee  has  found 
that  indirect  costs  to  the  universities  in 
their  research  programs  is  exceeding  32 
percent.  However.  In  this  report  on  page 
14  you  indicate  that  there  Is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  hurt 
the  institutions  or  to  be  too  restrictive. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  a 
reduction  of  15  percent  for  legitimate 
costs.  If  they  are  legitimate  costs,  is  being 
unduly  restrictive? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  vanes  I  think 
the  overhead  at  Harvard  is  about  27  per- 
cent. The  overhead  at  some  of  the  other 
schools  is  higher.  Many  of  them  are 
lower.  But  why  should  a  school  in  one 
State  get  a  better  break  on  overhead 
costs  in  programs  of  similar  nature  than 
a  school  In  another  State?  What  is 
wrong  with  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  a  Federal  bill  involving  50  States? 
That  is  what  Is  sought  to  be  achieved 
here.  I  think  this  will  generate  inter- 
est, to  the  point  where  the  other  body. 


plus  this  body,  having  heard  all  the 
facts — and  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  uf 
this  amendment — will  come  to  an  agree- 
ment that  will  be  reasonably  accoptabU' 
I  hope  the  15  percent  might  be  reason- 
ably adequate,  but  if  it  is  not  -and  many 
think  It  is  not — we  do  not  want  to  do 
anythiAg  that  would  di.srupt  the  imixjr- 
tant  work  which  the  wreat  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  ait-  doing 
Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  a«ain  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  STRATTON  I  appreciate  the 
Cl'nlment.^  of  the  di.-tm^ui.shed  gentle- 
man from  'le.xas  IMr.  M\hon  1  with  re- 
-spect  to  this,  and  paiticularly  the  reiter- 
ation of  hi.-,  view  that  he  i.s  not  intere.sted 
m  di.sruptiiiK  thi.s  program  If  I  un- 
derstand the  uenlleman  correctly,  the 
gentlemiin  would  recommend  some  ad- 
lu.'tment  in  the  l.i  pxrct-nt  flKure.  so 
that  the  figure  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion Ls  not  nece.-.sarijy  a  hard  and  fa.st 
figure  I  wonder  if  the  i;entlenian  might 
support  an  amendment  offered  on  the 
floor  which  would  rai.se  this  figure  s<ime- 
what  so  that  when  we  meet  with  the 
other  body  we  ran  arrive  clo.ser  to  a  final 
figure  that  would  cau.-.e  the  least  .such 
di.sruption  to  our  educational  re.search 
programs'^ 

Mr  MAHON  'Iheie  is  a  time  for 
everything  This  is  a  time  to  sit  steady 
in  the  boat  and  let  this  problem  be 
aired  completely 

Mr  FRELINCfHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey 

Mr     FRELINGHUYSEN      Mr     Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  Kentleman 
from   Texas,   whose  judgment   I  re.spect 
a  question  with  reference  to  the  indirect 
cast  of  research  yrant.s 

Why  IS  it.  if.  as  the  committee  report 
says,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
IS  undertaking  to  arrive  at  a  prop«^r 
overhead  cost  and  is  plannini,'  to  study 
the  problem,  why  should  we  be  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  s<-)lution  before  we 
have  had  the  re.sults  of  that  study''  I 
would  a.s.sunie  that  ^he  chairman  is  not 
suggesting  that  the  pre.sent  approach  of 
paying  these  indirect  costs  i.s  Kiving 
the.se  institutions  blank  check.s  which  I 
believe  was  the  Kentleman  s  expre.ssion'' 
Mr  MAHON  I  think  what  I  said  was 
I  do  not  think  we  should  «ive  the  colleges 
blank  checks  as  to  how  many  defen.ve 
dollars  thev  may  applv  to  overhead 

Mr  FREI.INGHL^YSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
is  It  not  true  that  in  even,-  ca.se  under 
this  flexible  approach  thev  have  to  jus- 
tify the  indirect  costs  in  order  to  i;et  re- 
imbursement''  I  notice  on  pages  80-85 
of  volume  5  of  the  hearings,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  comes  out  in  strontc 
opposition  to  this  approach  of  a  15 -per- 
cent limitation.  They  say  that  there 
would  be  very  real  penalties  imposed 
upon  the  educational  Institutions  if  we 
should  apply  this  limitation  as  is  now- 
proposed 

I  notice  that  Princeton  University,  in 
my  State,  has  a  figure  for  indirect  costs 
of  72  percent  as  compared  to  the  direct 
costs  The  programs.  I  might  point 
out  involve  research  and  development  in 


air   propulsive   systems,   aircraft   design, 
and  .s<j  on 

These  indirect  costs  would  have  to  be 
ju^stihed  m  order  to  have  reimburse- 
ment I  think  that  this  limitation  now 
h^iivA  proposed  would  result  in  a  very  se- 
rious problem  and  create  Inequity,  if  the 
figure  should  be  mandatorily  reduced  to 
15  percent  I  do  not  see  how  the  com- 
mittee can  justify  imposing  it  on  the 
pre.sent  .system 

Mr  MAHON  This  figure  is  the  same 
overhead  limitation  that  is  carried  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  apprfjpnation  bill.  Defense  is 
important  but  health  is  also  important 
This  was  patterned  after  that  provi.sion 
The  ultimate  rit;ure  will  be  fixed  as  the 
result  of  the  le^l.^!ative  process,  and  this 
is  the  begmnin'-:  of  the  le>{islative  process 
in  the  Hou.se  The  House  can  work  its 
will  But  I  would  urte  the  House  to  let 
this  fiiMire  stay  as  it  is  at  this  time 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield  further 
briefly  ' 

Mr  MAHON  I  -yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  FTiELINGHUYSEN  Is  it  not  true 
that  Dr  Brown,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Engineering,  pointed 
out  that  there  were  very  real  differences 
between  the  prot,'rams  of  Health.  Educa- 
ti<in  and  Welfare  with  reference  to  costs 
as  compared  to  programs  conducted  for 
defense'  Did  he  not  argue  that  for  that 
reason  we  should  have  a  flexible  ap- 
proach in  the  case  of  defense  and  per- 
haps a  fixed  limitation  in  the  case  of 
other  pioijrams' 

Mr  MAHON  It  is  true  that  in  the 
hearin  rs  we  tried  to  develop  the  pros 
and  cons  on  this  issue  Dr  Brown  ex- 
pressed views  in  opposition  to  the  limi- 
tation It  IS  true  that  Dr  Harold  Brown, 
Director  of  Re.search  and  Engineering  m 
the  IVpartment  of  Defense  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  m  or  out  of  Government,  He 
is  doim,'  an  excellent  job.  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  country  But  the  Kentleman 
from  New  Jersey  would  be  the  last  to  say 
that  the  only  function  of  Congress  is 
to  he  a  rubb«'rstamp  for  the  admin- 
i.stiative  branch  What  we  are  trying 
tt)  do  here  is  to  repre.sent  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  generally  and  to  try  to 
brini;  into  proper  focus  the  handling  of 
these  grants  to  the  various  colleges 

Mr     BOI.AND      Mr     Chairman,    will 
the  t;en:leman  yield? 

Mr    MAHON      I  yield  to  the   gentle - 
nu.i'  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  objection,  and  I  am  sure  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  have  no 
objection,  to  this  Committee  and  the 
Contrress  taking  a  long  and  hard  look  at 
this  problem  This  is  not  the  only  area 
in  which  this  problem  presents  itself 
It  presents  itself  also  in  the  grants  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  We 
have  a  problem  here^that  is.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Approprir.tions  for  In- 
dependent Offices  We  do  not  believe 
there  ought  to  be  a  restriction  of  15  per- 
cent to  every  college  and  university  m 
America  The  gentleman  did  state  that 
it  mif?ht  be  15  percent  m  one  area  ani 
30  percent  or  40  percent  or  28  percent  in 
another     I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  say 
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that  it  shall  be  15  percent  for  every 
university.  I  think  the  gentleman  rec- 
ognizes that  the  coste  at  a  particular 
university  may  be  a  little  higher  than  at 
some  other  university  In  some  other 
States  around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree,  too,  that  this  would  vary 
as  well  with  different  programs.  But 
this  is  an  attempt  to  try  to  get  hold  of 
the  reins,  so  to  speak,  and  prevent  a  nin- 
away. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

I  should  like  to  read  mto  the  Recoro 
a  telegram  from  Harvard  University  on 
this  matter; 

At  Harvard  UQlveralty  we  are  deeply  con- 
(trned  about  that  part  Defense  Department 
uppniprlailonx  bill  placing  limitation  16 
i.><>r(-ciit  fur  Indirect  coats  associated  with 
urar.i*  Our  experience  Bhowa  such  llmlta- 
tsiiti  will  place  serious  burden  Massachusetts 
universities  doing  Oovemment  research.  In- 
direct expense  rate  at  Harrard.  developed  In 
accordance  formula  prescribed  by  U.S.  Budg- 
et Bureau  and  audited  by  U.S.  Navy  Audit 
^^ectlon.  Is  38.2  percent.  A  ItS-percent  Ilmlta- 
tkin  un  defence  agency  grants  would  ne- 
cossiiate  the  university  making  up  the 
cl'.fTerence  As  a  result  primarily  of  statutory 
Indirect  cost  limitations  on  NIH  grants. 
Harvard  contributed  ovor  $1  million  1000-01 
toward  cost  Oovernment  grant  and  contract 
re.search  work  All  other  universities  In- 
rucred  proportionate  losses  which  had  to 
be  met  by  diversion  of  funds  from  other 
ur.nerslty  programs  of  research  and  educa- 
tion important  In  the  Interests  of  national 
senirlty  and  welfare  I  urge  your  support  In 
removing  this  limitation  from  the  defense 
appropriations  bill. 

Nathan  M   Puset, 

PTCsident. 

So  actually  Harvard  is  losing  money 
under  NIH  grants. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  should  like  to  read  a  wire  I 
have  received  from  Paul  A.  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  West  Virginia  University.  It  is 
just  three  or  four  lines: 

Urge  your  consideration  of  Increasing  15- 
percent  limitation  Indirect  costs  of  research 
In  defense  appropriation  bUl.  This  Inade- 
quate level  distorts  total  university  program 
by  forcing  transfer  funds  from  other  uses 
to  guarantee  indirect  cost  on  federally  m>on- 
sured  research. 

In  conversation  with  members  of  the 
committee  I  find  that  they  say  the 
president  of  the  university  evidently  has 
a  mistaken  idea  of  this.  Would  the 
gentleman  mind  explaining  the  situa- 
tion he  has  raised  here?  He  says  the 
facts  stated  here  are  not  the  facts  In 
the  case. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true  that  (rf  the 
money  we  give  to  colleges  in  grants  many 
of  them  are  using  in  excess  of  16  per- 
cent for  Indirect  costs.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  of  the  schools  are 
using  more  than  15  percent. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  earlier  In  his  explana- 
tion that  it  did  not  apply  to  contracts? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  did.  There  are  about 
$300  million  to  be  spent  on  contracts 
and  about  $40  million  on  grants. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield  for  two 
questions? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man has  talked  about  grants  and  con- 
tracts. As  far  as  Indirect  costs  are  con- 
cerned, Is  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  to  indirect  costs, 
there  might  not  be  a  marked  difference, 
but  in  the  one  case  it  comes  about  as 
the  result  of  the  negotiation  of  a  con- 
tract. We  do  not  recommend  any  limi- 
tation in  that  area. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  has 
recently  been  a  study  that  has  been  re- 
leased by  the  National  Science  FHjunda- 
tlon.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  comment  on  it.  The  Office 
of  Economic  and  Statistical  Studies  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  shows 
that  the  national  average  of  indirect  cost 
related  to  research  in  large  universities 
is  28  percent  and  in  small  universities 
32  percent.  At  another  point  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poimdation  has  stated  that 
if  a  15-percent  limitation  is  placed  on 
these  contracts  or  grants,  either  one,  $36 
mi'llon  of  imlverslty  funds  must  be  used 
to  pay  for  these  indirect  costs.  This  ts 
at  a  time  when  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  is  looking  at  the  colleges 
and  universities  with  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing enrollment  and  we  have  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  to  give  Federal 
funds  to  help  build  classrooms  and  to 
pay  some  of  the  costs  they  must  meet. 
I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  would  com- 
ment, therefore,  on  these  two  reports 
from  the  National  Science  Foimdation. 

Bffr.  MAHON.  I  have  not  read  the 
reports.  I  realize  that  the  action  of  the 
appropriations  committee  is  opposed  by 
the  colleges,  that  they  would  like  to  have 
no  restrictions  and  probably  larger  sums. 
They  are  doing  a  great  work.  We  want 
to  encourage  them  to  do  a  great  Job. 
We  will  be  glad  to  look  further  into  this 
whole  problem  and  are  sympathetic  to 
it.  I  am  not  one  who  is  wholly  untouched 
and  unrelated  to  it.  I  have  the  second 
largest  State-supported  school  in  Texas 
in  my  own  home  town.  The  Members 
of  the  House  can  rest  assured  that  this 
thing  will  be  handled  in  a  prudent  way. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man talked  about  the  universities  and 
colleges  objecting  because  of  the  needs 
there,  but  this  is  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  really  a  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  in  its  study  comes  up  with 
the  fact  that  In  the  large  universities  the 
coet  is  28  percent  and  the  small  ones  32 
percent.  Tills,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  ob- 
jective statement. 

Mr.  liCAHON.  It  is  a  point  in  the  con- 
troversy which  has  arisen.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  story. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Apparently  the 
General  Accounting  Office  made  avail- 
able some  statistics  recently  which  indi- 
cate that  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
wasted  in  the  Defense  Department  by  the 
type  of  travel  practices  and  procedures 
followed.  EHd  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  find  any  evidence  as  to  a  lot 


of  waste  in  the  travel  practices  of  the 
Defense  Department  personnel? 

Mr.  MAHON.  For  years  we  have  been 
hammering  away  in  the  Congress  at  ex- 
cessive travel  costs,  and  the  gentleman 
has  participated  in  this  effort.  We  have 
made  arbitrary  percentage  cuts.  We 
have  written  reports.  We  have  done 
what  we  could  in  this  area.  I  think  our 
efforts  have  been  helpful  in  keeping 
these  costs  from  going  completely  be- 
yond bounds.  The  DQ>artment  of  De- 
fense is  now  using  the  practice  of  hav- 
ing people  who  travel  at  times  to  travel 
second  class  rather  than  first  class.  I 
am  sure  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  they 
make  a  long  trip,  travel  coach  probably 
or  tourist  class  in  the  big  planes.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  some  economy  here.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  first-class  citizenship  or  second- 
class  citizenship.  It  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  expense  allowance 
and  that  program  is  being  Implemented 
to  some  extent  at  this  time  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  always  makes 
a  very,  very  splendid  statement  about 
our  defense  program.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  great  job 
of  work  he  does  for  the  Congress  and 
for  the  coimtry  along  that  line.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  method  by 
which  the  gentleman  portrays  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  pursuing  a  so-called  no- 
win  policy.  The  gentleman  makes  it 
crystal  clear  that  every  citizen  in  this 
country  by  paying  $258  of  this  bill,  cer- 
tainly, is  trying  to  carry  forward  a  win 
policy.  I  would  like  to  make  this  com- 
ment. Just  a  few  days  ago,  we  had  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  asked  him  this 
question:  "Mr.  Secretary,  If  you  should 
find  a  single  individual  in  your  Depart- 
ment pursuing  or  advocating  a  no-win 
policy,  would  you  fire  him  immediately?" 
He  said  he  would  fire  such  an  Individual. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  generous  reference  to  me. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wiscomdn,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  say  In 
reference  to  the  cfxnments  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BECKWORTH]  that  I  am  only  one  mem- 
ber of  a  team  on  the  defense  subcom- 
mittee. We  all  work  together  and  I 
deserve  no  special  credit. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  a  question  about  the  language 
on  page  39  of  the  report.  I  have  had  an 
opportimity  to  discuss  this  language  with 
him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  had  hoped  my  col- 
league would  defer  that  discussion  until 
later. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  have  that 
point  clarified  at  some  point  in  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  With  reference  to  this 
particular  section,  in  the  committee  I 
offered  an  amendmoit  to  limit  the  cost 
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of  the  carrier  to  $380  mlllkm.  That  par- 
ticular amoadment  was  adopted.  Now 
at  the  top  oT  pace  39  there  la  this  sen- 
tence in  the  report: 

Sbould  adcUtloiial  funds  be  required  (or 
tb«  construction  of  the  carrier,  tiiey  can  be 
reprogruxMd  from  prior  year  fxuida  pres- 
enUy  available,  and  througb  the  competitive 
assignment  of  other  ships  to  private  yards, 
without  the  loss  of  any  ships  from  the  sp- 
proved  program. 

My  question.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ls.  Is  this 
an  invltalioQ  to  go  beyond  the  $280  mil- 
hon? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  it  is  certainly  not 
an  invitation  to  go  beyond  the  $280  mil- 
lion. I  realize  the  statement  could  be 
misleading.  It  was  the  determination 
of  the  committee  that  the  aircraft  car- 
rier, that  is  the  new  carrier  that  is  being 
talked  about,  would  cost  $280  million. 
It  Is  true  technically  that  there  are  some 
ways  by  which  modification  may  be  made 
in  the  future,  but  this  language  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  com- 
mittee feels  there  should  be  any  change 
in  the  $280  million  figure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  tc  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  one  subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve  looked  into  NIH  opera- 
tions. We  found  that  in  some  instances 
7  percent  is  too  much  for  indirect  cost, 
but  in  other  cases  perhaps  28  percent  Ls 
not  too  much.  It  depends  upon  the 
bookkeeping  methods  and  allocations  to 
direct  and  Indirect  costs. 

My  question  Is  this:  If  we  put  a  limi- 
tation of  15  percent  on  Indirect  costs, 
would  not  this  in  effect  result  in  forcing 
a  bookkeeping  system  upon  the  grantee 
which  would  shift  some  of  the  Indirect 
cost  over  to  direct  cost? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  Lhink  they 
they  would  make  a  sincere  effort  to  live 
within  the  Limitation  that  is  fixed  upon 
them  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FFIELJNGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  Ket  back  to  section  540  again.  \1  I 
could.  Do  I  understand  if  this  should  be 
Included  that  we  would  be  obliging  the 
institutions  to  prove  that  their  indirect 
overhead  costs  are  Justified?  Even  if 
they  submitted  proof  could  they  get  no 
more  than  15  percent  of  those  costs,  even 
though  as  in  the  case  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  the  uidirect 
costs  have  been  over  51  percent?  Would 
they  be  limited  to  a  15- percent  reim- 
bursement? Even  to  get  that  much 
would  they  have  to  prove  that  they  spent 
over  15  percent?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  statement 
I  have  previously  made  in  connecuon 
with  this  problem  clanfles  my  position 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tune 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wdJ  make  a  few  com- 
ments at  the  outset  indicating  my  ap- 


proval of  the  committee  reccommenda- 
tions.  As  in  every  instance  where  we 
have  leKisIation  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  there  are  cases  where  you 
may  or  may  not  agree  »ith  every  specific 
decision.  Even  with  that  reservation, 
however,  I  certainly  endorse  what  the 
committee  has  proposed 

In  my  judgment  this  appropriation 
bill  is  in  general  a  conUnuation  of  the 
basic  military  policy  that  we  established 
right  after  the  Korean  war.  There  are 
some  changes  in  pronrams  and  policies 
m  the  recommendations  this  year,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  is  not  a  significantly  dif- 
ferent program  than  Uie  ones  we  have 
had  over  the  last  few  years  The 
chanties  that  have  been  made  in  pro- 
grams or  policies  refiect  the  different 
conditions  that  we  face  today  worldwide 
or  conditions  which  we  may  be  ciilled 
upon  to  face  several  ycar.s  hence. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  review 
the  actual  committee  decisions  as  to  the 
budget  itself.  I  do  this  because  if  one 
makes  a  casual  observation  of  tlie  com- 
mittee report  one  might  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  committee  is  recom- 
mendini?  a  very  insiKnificant  dollar 
reduction.  11  you  refer  to  pane  2  of  the 
committee  report  you  will  find  tliat  the 
net  reduction  according  to  the  statistical 
information  is  only  $67,509,000  a^aiiist 
an  overall  amount  recommended  in  the 
bill  of  $47,839,491,000.  In  reality,  if  one 
carefully  reads  the  report  one  will  find 
thai  the  actual  reduction  below  tlio 
budget  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion IS  $581,509,000.  whicli  is  a  leducUon 
of  1.2  percent. 

The  committee  in  reducing  tin.';  appro- 
priation bill  has  acu^d  no  differently 
than  in  the  consideration  of  otlier  appro- 
priation bills  over  Uie  last  few  years. 

For  example,  in  the  85th  Congress.  1st 
session,  the  House  on  the  recummciida- 
tion  of  this  committee  reduced  Uie  ap- 
propriation bill  by  7  1  percent.  In  the 
85th  Congress,  2d  .session,  the  House  in- 
creased the  administration  s  military  re- 
quest by  0  5  percent.  In  tlie  1st  st  ssion 
of  the  86th  Congress  the  House,  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee,  re- 
duced the  appropnation  bill  by  1  i>trcent 
In  the  2d  session  of  tJtie  86th  Cungress. 
the  House  approved  this  commiltrt' s 
recommendation  increasinkj  the  appro- 
priation by  7  3  percent.  In  tlie  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87lh  Conijrf  .ss,  last  yi  ar,  the 
House  went  along  with  ti;e  reductions 
recommended  by  lias  committee  of  0  .i 
percent.  In  the  5-year  span  I  outlined, 
the  average  reduction  has  been  15  per- 
cent. The  reduction  this  year  if  you  will 
look  at  the  true  fiKuro,  is  1  2  percent. 

So  our  committee  has  not  treated  this 
bill  one  iota  differently  than  we  have 
trf^ated  any  others  The  committee  m 
1962  exercised  \\.s  judgment  for  reduc- 
tions and  increases  just  as  we  have  don.' 
heretofore.  We  have  found  areas  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  Dfpartment  of  De- 
fense m  this  bill  as  we  found  in  p.'-evious 
years. 

How  did  we  arrive  at  tlie  $581,509,000 
for  reduction?  To  understand  the  result 
requires  some  careful  consideration  of 
the  proces.s. 

Last  year  the  Congrcs.^  approved  $514  5 
million  to  be  earm*irked  for  the  procure- 


ment of  long-range  bombers.  In  the  law 
which  we  approved  for  appropriation  of 
the  Defense  Department  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  the  Congress  said:  "of  which 
not  le.ss  than  $514,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  procurement  of  long- 
ranjje  bombers." 

This  language  gave  the  Defense  De- 
partment the  right  to  spend  this  much 
money  for  the  additional  procurement  of 
B-52  s.  B-58S,  and  possibly  B-70's.  The 
Defen.se  Department  decided  rwt  to  use 
Uus  money  m  fiscal  1962. 

At  the  time  President  Kennedy  rec- 
ommended his  budget  for  fiscal  1963, 
he  proposed  that  this  $514  5  million, 
which  could  only  be  .spent  this  year  for 
lonj^-rank'e  bomber  procurement,  be 
carried  forward  to  help  provide  funds  for 
fl.sca!  year  1963  He  requested  that  the 
Con;Tress  free  these  funds  from  this 
limitation  in  fiscal  year  1962  to  help 
finance  Uie  program  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  Our  committee  has  decided  and 
IS  recommeiKling  Uiat  we  in  effect  re- 
scind this  $514  5  million,  and  then  appro- 
priate a  new  amount  of  $514.5  million  on 
the  basis  that  if  in  fl.scal  1992  the  admin- 
istration was  not  going  to  follow  the 
directive  of  Uie  Congress  and  spend  this 
money  for  B-52's.  B-58's.  or  B-7Q's  pro- 
curement, we  sliould  strike  the  avail- 
abihty  of  Uie  funds  and  start  fiscal  1963 
fn-sh 

So  on  paj;e  25  of  the  bill  before  you. 
you  will  find  this  language: 

Proiid/^  fUTther,  That  funds  restricted  U) 
procuren^ent  of  luiig-r.uige  bumbers  In  Uils 
appropnation  fur  tUcal  year  1963  shall  not  be 
.kv:iu.ib:e  f'jr  obligation  after  June  30.  1063. 

With  that  action  taken,  then  we  added 
$514  5  million  to  the  Air  Force  aircraft 
procurement  account.  From  that  point 
on  we  considered  the  administration's 
request  on  its  merits  for  fiscal  1963.  We 
are  Mmjjly  following  out  what  makes 
sense  to  me.  namely  the  policy  that  if 
the  execuUve  branch  of  the  Oovernraent 
does  not  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Con- 
Kress.  »e  should  take  action  to  rescind 
that  which  we  proposed  and  Uien  start 
af  re.-.h  m  the  new  year 

.Xrtually  we  added  $514  5  million  to 
the  aircraft  procurement  account  for 
Uie  Air  Force  as  sliown  on  page  25  of 
the  appropriaUon  bill  before  you.  As  a 
con-sequence  of  the  previous  action,  the 
actual  amount  that  we  started  wlUi  In 
that  account  was  $3,649,500,000  On  the 
olhor  hand,  after  we  had  taken  that 
action,  we  then  reduced  this  account  by 
$141  6  million  m  the  following  way: 

We  reduced  the  fund  to  the  extent  of 
$40  million,  because  we  believe  they  can 
Improve  fi.scal  management  and  increase 
competitive  contracting. 

We  cut  the  obligaUon  authority  in  this 
■iioount  by  $J  5  million  because  we  think 
they  can  do  better  in  the  component 
improvement  program. 

We  cut  $85  milhon  m  thia  account  be- 
cause we  think  their  replenishment  pro- 
gram for  aircraft  spares  waa  overstated. 

We  cut  $10  million  in  this  account  be- 
cause we  feel  that  private  Industry  should 
contribute  $10  million  to  the  C-141  pro- 
gram. It  IS  the  committees  feeling  that 
the  C-141  program,  which  la  the  new 
long -range  mihtary  tranaport,  alxmld 
not  be  completely  supported  by  the  De- 
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fense  Department.  This  particular  air- 
craft, when  It  is  flying,  will  have  certain 
benefits  for  private  industry.  It  can  be 
used  and  will  be  used  by  private  indus- 
try; at  least,  a  private  Industry  version 
can  and  undoubtedly  will  be  built  and 
used  It  is  our  committee's  feeling  that 
private  Industry  ought  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  development  cost  of  this 
aircraft. 

There  is  a  $2  million  reduction  in  the 
painting  of  aircraft  program.  TTils  item 
is  somewhat  Interesting.  Tlie  Air  Force 
wanted  $17,631,000  to  paint  aircraft  to 
prevent  corrosion.  We  admit  there  is 
need  to  paint  aircraft  to  prevent  cor- 
rosion, but  we  thought  $17,631,000  was  a 
pretty  expensive  painting  program,  par- 
ticularly when  they  were  only  going  to 
.spend  $140,000  on  paint.  So,  we  Just 
took  $2  million  off  and  thought  they 
could  get  this  pMilntlng  Job  done  and  done 
adequately  for  $15,631,000. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio, 

Mr  MINSHALL  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
to  paint  one  aircraft  they  wanted  some 
$65,000?  That  was  Just  for  the  painting 
of  one  aircraft. 

Mr  FORD.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
1  iKht  Our  committee  thought  this  pro- 
gram needed  a  careful  scrutiny,  and  we 
are  helping  them  by  cutting  $2  million 
from  the  request. 

The  committee  hiis  recommended  a 
$2  1 -million  reduction  in  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  logistic  support 
program  for  missile  sites.  The  net  re- 
sult is  in  this  one  acc<)unt  we  have  added 
$514  5  million,  but  en  the  other  hand, 
as  I  have  indicated,  we  reduced  it  by 
$141  6  million. 

It  should  be  poinUKl  out.  in  addlUon, 
on  the  broad  picture,  that  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  an  increase  of 
$698,792,000,  which  :iiclude8  the  $514.5 
million  and  $184,292,000.  The  $184,292.- 
000  are  as  follows: 

1  I52.(KX).000,  for  further  component  de- 
velopment relsted  to  tl«  RS-70. 

3  S43.000.000.  to  scceJerate  the  Dyns-Soar 
manned  glider  space  program; 

3  116.970. 000.  to  InsJre  a  more  economl- 
ral  buy  on  certain  atrcr;ift: 

4  tl  1.500,000,  to  insure  keeping  the  Mark 
46  torpedo  on  scheduli,  because  of  Its  Im- 
portance as  an  an  isubmarlne  warfare 
weafKin, 

6  $68,800,000,  t^)  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  Army  National  OuiTd  at  400.000  and  the 
Army  Reserve  at  300.003; 

6  $2,133,000.  for  wat«r  service  at  certain 
Marine  Corps  and  naial  facilities,  and  for 
the  National  Board  fcr  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  making  re- 
ductions— and  this  is  the  important 
thing — which  are  flrancial  adjustments 
of  $456,210,000,  plus  $310,091,000  in  pro- 
gram decreases.  Tlie  details  of  these 
various  reductions  are  set  forth  on  pages 
3  and  4  of  the  committee  report.  The  re- 
ductions are  Itemized  in  the  following 
Insert: 

1.  $196,110,000  eliminated  for  the  proposed 
military  family  hotising  revolving  fund, 
pending  authorization  by  law; 

2  c  116.500.000.  based  on  committee  esU- 
mate  of  Increase  In  anticipated  recoupments 
of  carryover  funds  from  prior  years; 


3.  $46,000,000,  to  discourage  excessive  un- 
obligated balances; 

4.  $80,500,000,  on  basis  that  off-shelf  sales 
receipts  have  been  underestimated; 

5.  •30,000,000,  as  change  In  ship  construc- 
tion financing; 

«.  930,000,000,  substitution  of  transfer 
from  the  Navy  industrial  fund  to  finance 
construction  of  a  MST8  ship; 

7.  $9,100,000,  for  several  additional  minor 
adjustments. 

(b)  Program  decreases  totaling  $310,091,- 
000.  Including: 

1.  $134,000,000.  in  aircraft  spare  parts  pro- 
ctirement  and  management; 

3.  $68,600,000,  related  to  better  contract 
procedures,  improved  pricing,  and  sharing 
development  costs  with  industry: 

3.  $35,000,000,  in  communications  im- 
provement programs; 

4.  $30,000,000,  by  reason  of  changes  in  the 
mobile  mid-range  ballistic  missile  program 
these  funds  will  not  be  needed  In  fiscal  year 
1963; 

5.  $62,491,000,  representing  numerous 
other  decreases  In  operation,  procurement, 
and  research  and  development  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  it  has  been 
my  practice  to  take  some  time  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  to  lay  out  in  some  de- 
tail the  amoimts  that  are  in  each  accotmt 
and  the  specific  reductions  or  additions, 
account  by  account.  I  have  done  this 
through  the  use  of  charts.  But  this  year, 
because  there  are  a  number  of  specific 
items  that  need  special  attention,  in  my 
opinion,  I  will  change  my  method  of  ex- 
plaining the  bill  and  concentrate  on  the 
several  areas  which  I  think  are  vitally 
important. 

First,  may  I  make  a  few  remarks 
about  competitive  bidding:  This  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
as  a  whole  have  been  very  concerned 
alx>ut  the  comi)etitive  bidding  problem 
for  several  years.  The  committee  has 
been  deeply  disturbed  about  what  we  call 
letter  contracts.  We  have  been  dis- 
turbed about  letter  contracts  that  seem 
to  drag  on  ad  infinitum,  and  for  months 
never  reach  the  status  of  a  firm  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  in  our  com- 
mittee report  the  committee  had  this  to 
say.  on  page  40: 

Lack  of  competitive  procurement  in  de- 
fense contracts. 

That  is  the  title  of  the  section,  and  I 
am  quoting  from  the  report  itself,  now: 

At  the  heart  of  the  procurement  problem 
is  the  failure  to  award  many  major  contracts 
on  a  competitive  formally  advertised  basis. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  41  of  the 
committee  report  for  fiscal  year  1962  we 
had  this  to  say : 

The  Armed  Services  Proctirement  Act  ex- 
presses indisputable  preference  for  formal 
advertising.  Bven  the  Armed  Seryices  Pro- 
curement Regulation  of  the  Department  of 
E>efen8e  gives  clear  expreosion  of  preference 
in  this  regard.  The  committee  has  revised 
section  633  of  this  bill  to  give  additional 
emphasis  to  this  stated  statutory  policy. 

Later  on  in  the  committee  report,  on 
page  41,  this  is  added,  and  I  quote  again : 

This  statutory  policy  must  be  implemented 
and  not  bypassed  as  has  been  done  to  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
goes  on  to  quote  from  the  E>eputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Oilpatric.    He  had 


made  a  speech,  and  he  spokK  oi^very 
f orthrightly  to  the  effect  that  we^ad  to 
do  something  about  competitive  bidding, 
and  they  promised  to  do  something.  I, 
for  one,  applaud  this  attitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  in  the  hear- 
ings, part  4,  under  "Procurement,"  our 
committee  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Logistics,  Bir.  Tom 
Morris,  before  us.  He  made  a  very  fine 
presentation  about  the  improvements 
that  are  being  made  in  the  operation  of 
the  Defense  Department.  I  applaud 
this. 

On  page  492  of  the  hearings  Mr.  Morris 
had  this  to  say,  and  I  quote : 

No  other  subject  has  received  more 
attention — 

Speaking  of  competitive  procure- 
ment— 

during  the  past  year  in  our  60  major  procure- 
ment offices.  This  accounts  for  the  encour- 
aging trend  which  shows  a  rise  in  ixlce  com- 
petition during  the  first  0  months  at  fiscal 
year  1962,  to  36.3  percent,  compared  to  32.9 
percent  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 . 

This  attitude  made  a  good  impression 
on  our  committee. 

Over  on  page  494,  Mr.  Morris  had  this 
to  say: 

Our  principal  progress  in  achieving  greater 
price  competition  has  been  through  informal 
price  competition  rather  than  formal  adver- 
tised bidding.  We  endorse  and  advocate  the 
use  wherever  possible  of  formal  advertismg 
as  the  preferred  method  of  procurement, 
since  this  method  imposes  safeguards  against 
any  favoritism  in  procurement  by  its  re- 
quirement for  unrestricted  ctunpetltion, 
sealed  bids,  public  opening,  and  automatic 
award. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Morris  was 
before  the  committee,  we  had  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Ma- 
teriel, the  Honorable  Joseph  S.  Imlrie, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  progress  which  was 
being  made  in  the  Air  Force  Department 
in  getting  more  competition,  open  com- 
petitive bidding.  We  applauded  that 
point  of  .view. 

Then  we  had  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics, the  Honorable  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  and 
in  his  statement  on  page  509  he  said: 

Formal  advertising  is,  of  course,  the  pre- 
ferred method  of  proctirement.  Its  advan- 
tages need  no  elaboration  here. 

Then  we  had  a  statement  by  the  Hon- 
orable Kenneth  E.  BeLieu,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installations 
and  Logistics.  He  spoke  at  page  514 
about  increased  competition  and  he  said : 

Without  question,  increased  competition 
among  qualified  producers  is  an  effective 
way  to  reduce  weapon  costs. 

This  was  a  very  impressive  presenta- 
tion by  the  three  people  in  charge  of 
procurement  for  the  three  military  de- 
partmmts.  I  was  encouraged.  But  last 
Friday,  to  my  utter  amazement.  I  heard 
through  the  press  that  in  i4>parent  dis- 
regard of  the  procurement  laws,  the  pro- 
curement regiilations  and  the  previous 
policy  statements,  a  procurement  award 
by  telephone  had  been  made  of  $5  to  $6 
million  to  Lukens  Steel  ot  Coatesville, 
Pa.,    for    the    procurement    of    11,000 
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tons  of  special  hcat-txealed  armor- 
plate.  It  IS  dilBcnlt  to  Imaging — a  teie- 
pbooe  order  of  $5  to  |6  milli<Hi  without 
conaidcration  to  eonapeCitive  taddins.  I 
could  not  beileire  what  I  had  heard.  But 
I  checked  with  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  todaj  and  I  am  told  that  in  mul- 
afteraoon  ol  Friday,  the  Uth.  the  Navy 
did  award  an  order  of  11.000  tons  Ol 
special  treatment  steel  for  the  Polaris 
program. 

It  la  my  understanding  that  there  are 
three  eompaniew  that  heretofore  had 
made  or  are  capabte  of  making  this 
special  armorplate.  It  was  developed 
initially  a  few  years  ago  by  United  States 
Steel  and  produced  by  them  at  the  com- 
pany's Homestead,  Pa.,  plant. 

They  did  not  patent  the  process  even 
though  the  company  might  have  done 
so.  They  made  it  available  to  their  com- 
petitors, including  Lultens  Steel,  of 
CoatesTlUe.  Pa.  For  the  last  several 
years  Lukens  Steel  of  Coatesville.  Pa.. 
and  United  States  Steel  at  its  Homestead 
plant  have  been  bidding  competitively  to 
provide  this  steel  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  has  been  an  open  competition 
with  sealed  bids.  Sometimes  Lukervs  has 
received  the  award  and  sometimes 
United  States  Steel  has  received  the 
award,  and  sometimes  both  have  received 
a  piece  of  it. 

Within  the  last  year  Armco.  another 
major  steel  producer,  developed  a  simi- 
lar capability.  This  company  has  a 
plant  down  In  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama. They  call  it  the  Armco  ShefBeld 
plant  Recently  they  have  been  bidding 
on  this  program,  and  I  understand  they 
have  been  getting  through  compelilive 
bids,  sealed  bids,  a  share  of  this  busi- 
ness. But  I  understand  on  last  Friday 
about  midaftemoon  the  Navy,  as  di- 
rected by  higher  authority,  called  up 
Lukens  Steel  and  ordered  from  this  one 
company  the  full  amount  of  11  000  tons 
They  Ignored  Armco.  that  was  another 
company  that  had  not  raised  its  prices. 
The  basis  for  the  award,  according  to 
what  the  Navy  tells  me,  was  that  Lukens 
had  not  raised  its  price  However,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  Armco  had  not 
raised  its  price.  I  wonder  why  the  Navy 
called  only  Lukens?  Why  did  the  Nav>' 
exclude  Armco.  ShefBeld  Division? 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  has  very 
clearly  pointed  out  an  apparent  violation 
ol  law  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
b(y  the  Department  of  Defense  in  not  fol- 
lowing the  competitive-bid  practices  and 
procedures  which  are  laid  down  by  law. 
It  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  de- 
velop this  in  my  remarks  a  little  later. 
that  this  whole  award  was  illegal.  If  we 
are  going  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of 
competitlye  Udding  regardless  of  what 
the  established  price  may  be  by  a  par- 
ticular manufacturer,  if  we  are  gom^' 
to  do  away  with  this  whole  competitive 
bidding  procedure,  this  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  \&  going  to  go 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  future 
I  think  that  we  have  to  call  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  task  for  this  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  enacted  by  this  Congress 


Mr  FORD.  At  this  pomt  I  want  to 
raise  several  questions.  I  am  asking 
our  chainx^n  to  have  our  committee 
hold  hearings  where  the  reprcsentatlTCS 
of  the  Defense  Department  can  answer 
certain  qt.estions.  I  do  not  know 
whether  thf  law  has  been  violated  or  not 
I  think  the  committee  ought  to  ask  some 
very  pertinint  questions  on  this  specific 
point. 

Mr.  LAIllD.  The  gentleman  knows 
there  were  no  bids  submitted. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  ls  no  doubt  about 
that,  m  vi»  w  of  the  telephone  order  of 
$o  to  $6  mUhon. 

Let  me  ask  these  ciuesuons.  and  tliese 
are  some  of  the  questions  I  want  our 
committee  to  go  into 

First  Why  wa-s  the  competitive-bid 
process  as  required  by  law  and  by  regu- 
lation b>T)assed  in  this  in.stance? 

.^econd  Why  was  the  Defence  De- 
partment's alleged  policy  of  getting  more 
rather  than  less  competition  changed  i.n 
this  instance? 

Third.  V/erc  the  IcL-itimate  rights  of 
the  unemployed  In  the  Homestead  mill 
area  in  Penn.^lvania  Ignored' 

This  is  a  very  interesting  question  In 
the  Homestead,  Pa  .  area  they  have  had 
for  some  t.me  sub.«ttantial  and  f)ersi.stent 
unemployment  This  area,  where  the 
United  States  Steel  plant  Is,  us  under 
Departmer;t  of  Labor  designation  a  group 
E  area,  which  means  that  unemployment 
i.«j  t>etween  9  and  12  percent  As  of 
February  1962,  according  to  tlie  statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Labor,  unem- 
ployment :.s  9  9  percent  in  this  area. 

The  Lukens  Steel  Co  plant  is  m 
CoaU'SVill. .  Pa.,  which  is  m  Chester 
County.  This  area  m  February  1962.  had 
7.1  percent  unemployment.  Previously 
it  had  been  designated  as  a  group  D  un- 
employment area  which  means  substan- 
tial but  not  persLstt-nt  unemployment 
The  group  D  has  an  unemployment  of  6 
to  9  percent. 

Our  committee  ought  to  ask  why  this 
procurement  was  directed  to  the  Coates- 
viile  area  when  they  have  le.ss  unemploy- 
ment than  liiey  have  m  Homestead.  I 
do  not  understand  why  they  want  to  take 
an  opportunity  to  bid  competitively  from 
a  company  that  has  lUs  plant  m  an  area 
where  unemployment  i.s  higher.  I  can- 
not under.stand  the  admini.stratiDn  s 
policy  In  this  regard  These  are  the  kind 
of  questions  we  ought  to  go  into 

Mr.  06TERTAG  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  OSTKRTAG  Would  tlie  gentle- 
man .say  that  thu  apparent  or  alleged 
violation  m  placin^:  an  order  wiUiout 
regard  to  competiUve  bidding  ha.s  all  the 
earmarks  of  bein«  associated  wiUi  the 
recent  proposed  su-el  price  rise? 

Mr  FORD  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  thi.?  was  a  method  of  tryin.; 
to  club  or  coerce  somebody  by  unusual 
mean.s  This  is  a  strange  tactic  of  bi^' 
government  against  private  cnterpri>e 
In  this  instance  the  ta.xpayer  is  ad- 
versely ailected  by  a  lack  ol  competitive 
bitidii^. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  another 
question-  Why  was  the  procurement  ex- 
pedited   bv    6   months?     Normally,    ac- 


cording to  the  information  I  have,  this 
procurement  would  not  have  been  made 
until  early  fall  1M2  and  It  would  have 
been  actually  a  procurement  by  the 
private  shipyards  that  have  the  q>eclflc 
Polaris  contracts.  But,  in  this  case  for 
some  strange  reason,  it  was  a  procure- 
ment made  by  the  Government  from  4  to 
6  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

Then  another  question:  If  I  cam? 
from  the  State  of  A.labama.  I  would  ask 
this  question.  Why.  when  the  telephone 
order  was  placed  for  $5  to  $6  million, 
did  the  Navy  not  call  Armco  Steel  in 
Sliefi^ld,  Ala..  aiMl  give  them  a  chance 
to  get  in  on  the  award.  Armco  had  not 
raistd  its  prices.  If  I  were  In  Armco's 
txxiLs,  I  would  protest  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Armco  has  a  justifi- 
able rea.son  to  complain. 

Mr  Chairman,  1  hope  I  have  impressed 
on  you  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  have 
an  investigation  of  this  matter.  We 
ought  to  fuid  out  what  the  facts  are. 
Were  there  any  violations  of  the  law? 
What  are  the  rea-sons  for  any  change  of 
policy 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  pa^e  32  of  the  com- 
nutLee  report,  the  committee  makes  some 
conuneuLs  about  the  ineptness  and  the 
incoiLii^tency  of  the  .security  review  pro- 
kirani.  We  reduced  this  part  of  the 
bud-ft  by  $66,000. 

I  am  thorouglily  convinced  that 
tl.e  iAcunty  review  functions  of  the 
Dtpaitmriit  of  l>fen.se  too  often  have 
Ixtn  handled  in  an  inept  and  confusing 
m^iner.  The  rmht  to  and  the  necessity 
of  an  ubjucLive  security  review  of  testi- 
mony i.iven  in  executive  ses*lon  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Dc- 
fciise  Appropriations  is  not  the  Issue. 
The  problem  is  the  operation  or  mana'.^e- 
mt'nt  of  this  important  responsibility. 
Our  committee  made  a  reduction  of 
$66,000  in  funds  included  for  these  secu- 
rity review  functions  under  "Operation. 
defen.se  agencies."  On  page  32  of  Its 
report,  the  committee  says: 

Statements    matle    by    certain    reprebenLa- 

tlvfs  i.f  jjgeiiries  have  been  deleted  In  some 
inAtanres  while  sTatementu  of  r^pr^eenta- 
tives  ijf  other  airenrles  r-mtiilnlng  the  ssme 
Inf'jrmatl  )n  have  not  been  deleted  from 
ut.'uT   p<3rtlon«  of  the  record. 

Quite  frankly  the  committee  in  efTect 
i.*!  .saying  that  in  the  security  review 
operation,  in  many  instances  the  "right 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
i.^  duint^," 

The  dissemination  of  information  on 
t-overnmental  activities  is  a  vital  corner- 
stone of  any  free  society.  The  people 
of  the  coimtry  must  be  sufBciently  well 
Informed  to  make  their  wishes  known  on 
imjx)!  tant  issues  At  the  same  time,  in- 
formation which  is  not  of  assistance  to 
the  people  of  the  Uiuted  States  but  would 
be  of  assistance  to  military  intelligence 
agents  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
enemy  should  not  be  revealed.  There 
Ls  sometinu's  a  flue  line  between  the  two. 
For  tills  rea&on,  tho^e  who  arc  empow- 
ered to  make  the  decisions  as  to  what 
information  shall  be  given  the  American 
people  and  what  information  shall  be 
withheld  from  them  must  be  persons  of 
competence  and  complete  objectivity. 
Tlie  use  of  security  review  to  withhold 
information  from  the  American  people 
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or  to  cover  up  vital  issues  for  political 
reasons  cannot  be  p«;nnltted.  The  Di- 
rectorate for  Security  Reylew  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  be  ade- 
quately maimed  by  able,  knowledge- 
able individuals,  and  they  should  be 
directed  by  persons  who  have  no  political 
axes  to  grind  and  who  impress  upon  their 
staffs  the  need  for  ol)jectivlty  and  uni- 
formity in  their  decisions. 

In  examples  to  be  cited  later  I  will 
show  that  the  persons  who  deleted  or 
censored  portions  of  testimony  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriatiom;  were  not  even 
aware  of  other  testiraony  on  the  same 
point  being  given  before  the  same  sub- 
committee within  a  v;ry  short  period  of 
lime.  The  attempt  \o  delete  from  the 
record  my  Innocuous  (.tatement  concern- 
ing the  U-2  flights.  In  the  face  of  the 
public  testimony  whi:h  has  been  avail- 
able for  almost  2  years  now,  seems  like 
the  attempt  of  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ment described  in  George  Orwell's  book 

1984"  to  rewrite  history  to  stilt  the 
current  viewpoint  of   the  Government. 

The  examples  I  wlJ  give  are  but  two 
of  many  which  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defetise  Appropriations 
had  to  contend  with  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  A  grea*.  many,  even  more 
ridiculous,  attempts  it  censorship  were 
made.  After  Inquiry  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  to  the  reasons  there- 
for, many  of  them  were  cleared  for 
printing  in  the  public  record  and  the 
original  censoring  explained  as  a  clerical 
error  or  inadvertent  deletion. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Elnglneering,  pre- 
.sented  a  very  interesting  statement  to 
the  committee.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  statement  somo  of  the  members 
a.sked  Dr.  Brown  how  such  a  statement 
could  be  unclassified  and  placed  in  the 
public  record.  After  pointing  out  that 
the  statement  had  laeen  reviewed  and 
that  it  did  not  contain  material  which  it 
was  thought  would  be  helpful  to  an  en- 
emy he  said: 

My  own  Judgment  \»  tiiat  because  the  way 
ue  determine  tliinga  in  tlila  country,  and  It 
U  Uie  rl^ht  way,  Um  way  tliat  dlatlagulahaa 
us  from  the  other  aide,  we  must  have  an  in- 
formed public.  We  CJin  only  have  an  In- 
formed public  by  giving  out  Information 
that  we  perhaps  sometimes  wish  not  so 
many  people  knew. 

This  Is  the  vlewptiint  which  must  be 
shared  by  those  whcee  duty  it  is  to  re- 
view remarks  by  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  censoring  of 
speeches  of  military  oflBcers.  I  have  no 
desire  to  involve  mys<;lf  or  our  committee 
in  their  deliberations.  However,  the 
Committee  on  Apprt^riatlons  this  year 
has  had  unfortunat?  experiences  with 
the  censoring  of  testimony  not  only  of 
military  officers  but  of  questions  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Obviously  all  Is  not 
well  with  the  Public  Affairs  OflBce  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  And  I  urge  that 
Immediate  steps  be  '^aken  to  see  that  a 
^  proper  Job  is  done  in  this  Important 
field.  There  have  b<jen  enough  excuses 
and  alibis.    The  committee  wants  an  ob- 


jective and  cmisLstent  Job  done  immedi- 
ately. 

Now  let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  and 
also  present  the  basis  for  the  committee 
viewpoint.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  vital  necessity  of  proof  or  sys- 
tem testing  of  our  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tems with  nuclear  warheads  such  as  the 
Atlas.  Titan,  and  Polaris,  which  means 
the  firing  of  a  ballistic  missile  with  a 
nuclear  warhead  by  operational  crews. 
Throughout  the  hearings  in  1962  on  the 
fiscal  year  1963  military  budget  I  re- 
IJeatedly  asked  questions  on  the  problem 
of  General  Lemnitzer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  Admiral  Anderson,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  General  Smith, 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
General  Decker.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  In  1961  during  the  hearings  on 
fiscal  year  1962  budget  the  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Mr.  George  Mahon, 
made  similar  inquiries  concerning  this 
important  matter. 

The  security  review  in  this  area,  as 
I  will  illustrate,  has  been  far  from  satis- 
factory. Let  us  look  at  the  record,  which 
speaks  for  it«;elf,  as  found  in  the  pub- 
lished hearings  of  1961. 

In  the  hearings.  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  for  1962,  part  4, 
page  442,  Mr.  Mahon  asked  on  May  1, 
1061,  the  following  question  of  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Air  Fwce,  Hon. 
Joseph  V.  Charyk.  and  Lt.  Gen.  Roscoe 
O.  Wilson,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Development: 

Mr.  Mahon.  Have  we  ever  flred  a  fully 
equipped  mlsaUe  with  an  atomic  warhead 
and  tiad  it  explode  and  carry  out  its  mission? 

After  an  off-the-record  discussion 
General  Wilson  made  the  following 
statement: 

General  Wilson.  I  think  you  can  determine 
an  eBtinoate  of  rellabUlty  mathematically. 
but  In  the  end  you  have  to  conduct  tests  to 
prove  out  your  hypotheses.  So  testing  Is  the 
only  answer.  Would  you  bear  me  out.  Dr. 
Charyk? 

Dr.  Chastk.  Sure. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Do  you  mean  to  say  unless 
you  fire  an  ICBM  with  a  nuclear  warhead, 
you  have  not  sufficiently  tested  your  weapon? 

Dr.  Chabtk.  I  think  that  is  correct;  yes. 
sir. 

Tour  probabilities  can  run  very  high,  in- 
deed, without  tests,  but  they  remain,  tmtil 
you  teat  them,  hypotheses.  That  has  been 
the  military  view. 

We  have  been  extremely  nervous  about 
liavlng  anjrthlng  In  stockpile  that  has  not 
been  tasted,  even  though  we  are  assured 
that  the  probability  of  sucoeos  Is  very  high. 
We  feel  so  much  depends  upon  a  high  order 
of  success  that  we  must  test  things. 

A  bit  later  Mr.  Mahon  asked  this 
question : 

Mr.  Maron.  vniere  are  we  going  to  get 
definite  and  complete  assurance?  If  we  are 
going  to  place  the  chief  reliance  at  scone 
future  time  on  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  for  the  i»^tectlon  of  this  country, 
we  need  to  know  the  facts  of  life  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  accuracy. 

Dr.  CHAaTK.  Actually,  we  of  course  can 
Are  a  misBUe  and  check  all  elements  of  the 
system,  but 

Mr.  MaBON .  We  have  never  fired  a  nuclear 
warhead,  Kibjactlng  It  to  the  shock  it  would 
be  subjectad  to  at  the  time  of  laimch,  and 
subjecting  It  to  the  speeds  and  atmoepheric 
changes  Incident  to  its  flight  to  Its  objective. 


How  are  we  to  know  but  Uiat  this  might 
bring  about  some  change  In  the  weapon  that 
would  make  it  IneflTective? 

Having  attended  the  yM>^nnf[  in  1961. 
knowing  what  was  in  the  published  hear- 
ings and  being  deeply  concerned  about 
proof  or  system  testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads of  ballistic  missiles,  on  February 
1,  1962  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Greneral  Lemnitzer  certain  questions 
about  the  situation.  My  questions  and 
the  answers  were  deleted  from  the  print- 
ed hearings  by  the  security  review  proc- 
ess. 

This  was  difficult  to  understand  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  questions  asked  in  1961 
by  Chairman  Mahon  and  the  responses 
by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Charyk  and  Lt.  Gen.  Roscoe  O.  Wilson. 
The  inconsistency  of  this  decision  is 
moi-e  flagrant  if  one  reads  the  following 
from  the  printed  hearings  for  this  year, 
1962. 

On  page  412  of  the  hearings.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  for  1963. 
part  2,  I  asked  the  following  question  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  : 

Mr.  FoKo.  I  think  this  is  very  imprecsive. 
but  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Ha'-e  you 
ever  fired  a  Polaris  missile  with  a  nadear 
warhead  from  a  Polaris  submarine  operating 
at  sea? 

Admiral  Anderson.  No.  We  have  done  all 
the  testing  up  to  the  point  of  having  the  nu- 
clear head  In  the  weapon  itself.  We  have 
had  Instead,  telemetering  to  give  us  the  In- 
formation back  ttxat  we  would  presume 
would  give  us  the  degree  of  reliability,  or  the 
indication  of  reliability  tiuit  we  have  to 
have. 

No  request  was  made  by  the  Directo- 
rate for  Security  Review  for  this  mate- 
rial to  be  deleted  from  the  printed  rec- 
ord. McNamara  and  Ijemnitzer  testified 
February  1,  1962  and  Admiral  Anderson 
5  days  later. 

On  page  507  of  the  same  hearing  I 
asked  the  following  question  during  the 
appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force: 

Mr.  FoHD.  I  am  disturbed  that  scientists 
who  designed  these  weapons  are  the  ones 
who  are  telling  us  tliat  tliey  are  going  to 
work.  It  would  be  very  helpful,  it  seems  to 
me.  If  the  military  people  who  have  to  use 
them  had  some  practical  experience  In  the 
firing  of  them. 

General  Sb«th.  Actually,  I  would  like  to 
exp>and  on  that,  Mr.  Pord,  becaiise  as  far  as 
firing  is  concerned  the  military  people  do  get 
practical  experience.  In  our  category  3  test- 
ing of  Atlas,  for  Instance,  and  in  category  3 
that  win  come  on  for  Titan  I  and  Titan  n 
and  Minuteman.  the  SAC  crews  actually  fire 
the  weapons  system  and  fire  it  on  a  range 
where  results  are  measured  for  accuracy. 
And  crews  are  checlced  for  tlieir  ability  to 
handle  the  complex  Jobs  they  tiave  to  per- 
form prior  to,  and  during,  launch. 

The  only  thing  tiiat  has  not  been  exercised 
in  Atlas,  as  an  example,  is  the  actual  deto- 
nation of  the  warhead  at  the  termination  of 
an  actiial  trajectory.  All  of  the  relays  and 
other  things  which  have  to  function  aXter 
the  reentry  body  comes  back  in  have  been 
tested. 

In  concluding  a  longer  and  somewhat 
detailed  discussion  of  this  pn^lem,  the 
following  concluding  question  and 
answer  were  made — page  508: 

Mr.  Ford.  If  such  toets  were  undertaken. 

and  assuming  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have    means    of    knowing    such    tests    were 
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made,  it  would  certainly  Improve  the  credi- 
bility of  our  deterrent  force. 

General  SMrrH    I  believe  so.  sir. 

In  this  instance  Qeneral  Smith  testi- 
fied 12  days  after  McNamara  and 
Lemnitzer.  I  am  completely  puzzled  by 
the  paradox  that  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Smith,  Admiral  Anderson,  Secretary 
Charyk  can  be  published  but  the  state- 
ments of  Secretary  McNamara  and  Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer  may  not  be  printed.  I 
can  see  no  justification  for  a  deletion  in 
one  and  not  in  the  other. 

Let  me  take  another  example  In  this 
case  inconsistencies  in  policy  are  obvi- 
ous but  in  addition  In  this  instance  I  con- 
fess there  is  some  evidence  that  the  de- 
letion of  my  question  and  the  answer 
have  a  political  rather  than  a  security 
flavor. 

On  February  1,  1962.  while  General 
Lemnitzer  and  Secretary  McNamara 
were  testifying  in  executive  session  be- 
fore the  Defense  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations there  were  questions  raised 
and  answers  given  concerning  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  military  intelligence  pro- 
gram. Because  of  an  answer  given  by 
General  Lemnitzer  I  asked  a  question 
about  the  U-2  program  and  the  impact 
of  its  discontinuance  in  May  1960  In 
my  judgment  it  was  an  important  ques- 
tion which  should  have  been  answered 
for  the  record.  My  reference  in  the 
question  to  the  U-2  program  by  any 
definition,  includmg  past  decisions  by  se- 
curity review,  was  certainly  printable 
Yet  it  was  deleted  in  the  security  review 
process  by  the  Department  of  Defen.se 

Let  me  show  how  inconsistent  and  un- 
reasonable the  deletion  was. 

On  June  2.   1960,  the  then  Secretary 
of   Defense,    the  Honorable  Thomas  S 
Gates.  Jr  ,  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U  S. 
Senate,  page  124.  stated: 

We  obviously  were  Interested  In  the  re- 
sults of  these  flights  as  we  are  In  all  of  our 
Nation's  Intelligence  collection  results  For 
example,  from  these  flights  we  got  informa- 
tion on  airfields,  aircraft,  missiles,  missile 
testing  and  training,  special  weapons  stor- 
age, submarine  production,  atomic  produc- 
tion and  aircraft  deployment,  and  things 
like  these. 

These  were  all  types  of  vlUl  Information. 
These  results  were  considered  In  formulating 
our  military  programs.  We  obviously  were 
the  prime  customer,  and  ours  Is  the  major 
Interest. 

The  above  testimony  was  printed  and 
made  available  to  the  general  public 

At  a  later  point  in  the  same  hearing 
the  following  colloquy  took  place — page 
136: 

Senator  HicxcivLoom  Now.  these  U-a 
nighu  have  b«en  estremely  valuable  in  the 
securing  of  Intelligence,  have  they  not? 

Secretary  OA-m.  They  have  indeed.  Sen- 
ator 

8tlU  further— page  138 — the  following 
colloquy  took  place ; 

Senator  Lowo  If  It  were  essential  or  Im- 
portant that  the  U-3  fllghU  be  made  for 
years,  right  up  to  and  Including  May  l,  u 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  adversely 
effected  by  an  abeolute  discontinuance  on 
M^y   137 

SecreUry  OA-rn  We  have  lost,  through 
compromise,  an  Important  source  of  infor- 
mation. 


Senator  Long  In  other  words,  we  do  badly 
need  the  .'.ame  Inforniatlcn  thut  we  were 
gathering  with  the  U   2  flights? 

Secretary  OAres  We  need  a  continuity  of 
this  information.  I  think,  Senator 

Still  further  on  page  143 

Senator  Lavschi:  My  question  Is  If  you 
did  not  have  the  knowledge  acquired  through 
the  U-2's.  could  you  have  Intelligently  de- 
veloped your  national  defense  to  cope  with 
the  actual,  putentl.il  military  power  of  the 
Sovlef 

SErarTMiY  Oatks  Not  a.s  well  Senator  by 
no  meaiis 

Still  further,  page  154,  thf  following 
colloquy  took  place: 

The  Chairman  Senator  FvLBRicHr*  In 
other  words,  the  result  of  your  overflights 
;ind  "he  itifLirni.ition  you  got  has  given  you 
a  better  appreciation  of  their  military 
strength  and  that  apprerlatli^n  Is  that  they 
are  very  well  armed— is  that  correct  bet- 
ter than  you  exp«'<-ted' 

Secretary  CIates  In  some  CAse  >•»*»  In 
Some  r,is»-     perhaps   less   well    than   they   atl- 

The  then  Secretary  of  State  th>'  Hon- 
orable Chn.stian  Herter  testified- -on 
pa_'e  7 

The  U  2  program  was  an  important  .mU 
efficient   Intelligence  effort. 

Later  in  the  same  hrai  int; — page  37  - 
the  following  colloquy  look  place 

Senator  Hit  kenloopfr  Would  you  care  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  value  to  this  coun- 
try in  our  defensi'.e  posture,  of  these  fllKhta 
this  series  (jf  flights  which  have  gone  on 
over  Ru.sslan  territory  for  the  last  .sevt-r.U 
years'' 

Se<"retary  Hkrter  Y^h  s;r  I  »i;i  ^Wf  you 
thl.s  opinion  It  !<i  a  layman  s  opinion 
rather  than  an  expert  s  nptnion  but  I  think 
they   were  of    very  great   value   tt)    u.s 

If    all    th.is    tt-.stimony    by    rp.spon.sible 
Govfrnmt'nt   officials   could    be    printed 
there  was  absolutely  no  reason  to  cen- 
sor my  question  on  the  U-2  prouram 

The  committee  action  in  rt-dia  ing 
funds  for  set-urity  review  by  $60  000  may 
appt-ar  to  be  harsh  HowevtT  the  reduc- 
tion in  fund.s  is  ab*)ut  the  only  mrthod 
I  know  to  straightrn  out  the  problem 
and  accomplish  better  manai;em.-nt 
Certainly  the  current  operations  as  they 
affect  testimony  before  our  committee 
are  unsatisfactory  Individual  commit- 
tee members  and  the  committee  staff 
could  give  many  similar  illustrations, 
some  more  ridiculous  than  those  I  have 
cited 

In  conclusion  let  me  assure  those  re- 
sponsible in  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  when  there  Is  evidence  that  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  se- 
curity review  section  Is  remedied  I  will 
personally  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that 
adequate  funds  are  available 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY  Since  the  gentleman  Is 
looking  at  the  committee  report  page 
32,  yesterday  we  had  the  Department  of 
Defense  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  us  That  bill  carried 
authority  for  the  command  to  spend  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  replacing  a 
comparable  family  housing  unit  to  re- 
habilitate an  existing  one. 


I  am  trying  to  translate  that  over  Into 
the  appropriatioris  that  are  included  in 
this  bill.  Would  that  be  compensated 
for  in  this  bill?  Or  how  Is  that  to  be 
correlated? 

Mr  FORD  Until  that  becomes  law 
:t  is  a  little  difficult  to  be  specific 

Mr  VINSON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
k'fiulcman  yield? 
Mr  FORD  I  yield 
Mr  VINSON  I  think  I  should  state 
that  such  Items  referred  to  In  the  con- 
struction bill  do  not  appear  at  all  In  this 
bill  This  bill  does  not  relate  to  that 
That  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
C'.iiifornia  Mr  SheppardI.  This  bill 
(teals  with  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and 
tlu'  eiientl  running  of  the  establishment. 
Mr  hX)RD  I  at;ree  with  the  distin- 
t;uishetl  gentleman  from  Georgia,  but 
rtfitr  the  buiKlin^^s  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refeis  are  built,  oix'ration  and 
maintenance  money  in  this  bill  does  take 
cHie  of  their  otxTation  and  maintenance. 
Mr  VINSON  Hut  I  may  say  in  ref- 
erence to  the  np«Tation  and  maintenance 
hereafter  under  the  bill  we  passed  yes- 
terday It  will  have  to  be  authorized  be- 
fore It  can  be  appropriated  for  That 
vva^  in  the  bill  ye.sterdav 

Mr  .^VERY  If.  I  under.sland  it. 
then  I  am  only  trying  to  develop  an 
undei>tandin«  not  t-o  create  contro- 
versy after  this  year  the  money  for  re- 
habilitation will  appear  as  a  line  Item? 
Mr  VINSON  That  is  correct;  that 
v^as  written  in  the  bill  yesterday 

Mr  AVERY  I  hen  for  all  practical 
puriHxse.s  we  are  proceeding  now  as  we 
have  in  the  past 

Mr    VINSON      That   is  it  exactly. 
Mr    AVKRY      I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  tjentleman  from 
f  ie<)ri;ia 

Mr   Wl-:s TLAND      Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  L'entleman  yiekP 
Mr-    FX>RD       I  yield 
Mr       WF-STLAND      The     gentleman 
e.uher  touchf>d  a  matter  that  has  caused 
me  cinsidei  able  concern      In  section  535 
of  the  bill  the  committee  apparently  has 
attempted  to  slo\*  down  the  defense  con- 
tractors in  their  advertising  of  products 
they  are  making  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment    Apparently  this  language  is  com- 
pletely  inadequate,    apparently   it   does 
not   stop   the   defen.se  contractors   from 
advertising  very  classified  matter  in  the 
workaday  journals      Recently  I  saw  an 
ad    by    some   Texas   company   that   was 
producing    parts   for    our    Polaris    «ub- 
marines  and  I  have  seen  heat  exchang- 
ers advertised,  things  that  we  knew  the 
Soviets  were  interested  In.    I  am  trying 
to  find  some  way  of  stopping  it.     I  do 
not   know   whether  the  gentleman  ha« 
had  this  matter  before  his  committee, 
whether    it    ha«    been    dlscuMe<l    and 
whether  we  cannot  get  some  language  In 
this  bill  to  deal  with  that  sort  of  thing 
efTectlvely. 

Mr  FORD  We  tried  to  do  that  In 
the  bin  last  year  because  of  flagrant 
abuses  In  spending  Defense  Department 
procurement  dollars  to  advertise  com- 
pany products. 

This  was  getting  to  be  a  scandalous 
situation.    When  companies  were  pufBng 
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their  products,  so  to  speak,  they  were 
inevitably  releasing  certam  classified  in- 
formation. Our  committee  last  year  put 
in  a  tough  provision  which  sought  to 
cut  down  the  drain  on  procurement 
funds.  We  have  done  all  we  can  In  this 
area  to,  first,  reduce  -he  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and.  second,  to  emphasize  to  the 
tlepartments  these  absolutely  absurd  ad- 
verii.'^pments  are  not  necessary  and 
.sliould  not  be  neceaary  to  sell  their 
jiroducts  to  Uncle  Sum. 

Mr.  WESTLAND,  Admiral  Rickover 
and  I  have  discussed  this  matter  a  pood 
many  times  to  try  to  find  some  solution. 

Mr  FORD.  He  and  I  have  done  the 
.•-.ime 

Mr  WESTL.\ND.  It  has  been  an  at- 
tempt. He  has  calle-i  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  at  this  time  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Laird],  who.  I  be- 
l.'ve  was  instrumental  in  preparing  this 
type  of  phraseology.  I  do  not  know  Just 
how  far  the  Appropriations  Committee 
cm  u'o  in  legislating  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  but  there  should  be  some  way  of 
v'opplng  these  contractors  from  giving 
a Aay  our  secrets  free  to  the  Soviets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
I'lntleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
( xpired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional   10  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  tomorrow,  when  the 
Rfcord  is  printed,  will  read  my  remarks 
about  the  inadequacj ,  the  Ineptness,  the 
inconsistency  of  the  OflBce  of  Security 
Review,  he  will  understand  my  senti- 
ments about  the  way  this  shop  is  being 
run.  I  have  documentation  of  instance 
after  Ifistance  when?  they  have  done, 
in  my  judgment,  an  inconsistent,  inept 
job. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  It  is  still  going  on. 
and  it  Is  very  obvious. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  C^hairman.  on  page 
9  of  the  committee  bill  there  is  this 
provision: 

Provided,  That  not  n-ore  than  •311.740,000 
may  be  used  for  the  repair  and  alteration 
(.if  naval  vessels  In  shipyards. 

On  page  23,  there  Is  the  following 
provision : 

Prmided.  That  not  more  than  $299,195,000 
of  these  funds  may  be  used  for  conversion 
of  naval   vessels  In  Navy  shipyards. 

These  two  provisic>n8  are  an  attempt 
to  see  to  It  that  tie  private  industry 
shipyards  of  the  Uiilled  States  get  a 
larger  share  of  the  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  of  naval  vessels.  It  la 
a  very  frank  effort  to  see  to  It  that  the 
private  yards  go  from  25  percent  of  the 
work  to  35  percent  of  the  work  with 
resulting  savings  to  the  Government  and 
taxpayers.  On  the  other  hand.  If  this 
Is  approved,  the  share  going  to  the  pub- 
lic yards  will  go  from  75  percent  In  fiscal 
1962  to  65  percent  In  the  next  fl»cal  year. 

What  are  the  facts?  Every  witness 
who  ever  testified  on  the  subject  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  ad- 
mitted categorically  that  the  private 
yards  In  new  construction,  repair,  altera- 
tion, or  conversion,  can  do  the  Job  any- 
where from  8  to  22  percent  less.  The 
private  yards  can  save  money  for  the 
Navy  and  the  taxpayers. 


Now.  If  you  are  Interested  In  saving 
money,  support  the  committee  amend- 
ment, because  It  will  mean  that  the 
Navy  can  get  the  Job  done  cheaper  by 
having  It  done  In  the  private  yards  rath- 
er than  the  Navy  yards.  And,  I  have 
citation  after  citation  by  Admiral  James, 
head  of  the  Navy  shipbuilding,  and  others 
to  support  the  ix>lnt. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VINSON.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  has  Just  made,  what 
is  the  Justification,  then,  for  keeping  the 
Navy  yards? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Justification  Is  that 
we  must  have  a  Navy  yard  capability. 
I  am  not  argtiing  for  the  dismantling  of 
Navy  shipyards. 

These  facts  are  Interesting.  In  fiscal 
1962  the  Navy  yards  are  operating  at  90 
percent  of  capacity  with  about  100.000 
employees.  The  private  yards  through- 
out the  country  are  operating  at  50  per- 
cent of  capacity.  They  have  only  about 
50,000  employees  working  on  Navy  work. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  facts, 
comparing  1962  with  fiscal  1963.  In 
fiscal  1962,  this  year,  the  total  amount 
of  work  for  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version Is  $784  million,  of  which  the 
Navy  yards  will  get  $586  million  and  the 
private  yards  $197  million  under  repair 
and  alteration.  If  this  bill  goes  Into 
effect,  we  will  have  a  change  In  the  al- 
location from  75  percent  to  65  percent 
for  the  Navy  yards  and  25  percent  to 
35  percent  for  the  private  yards.  Over- 
all, for  conversion,  repair,  and  altera- 
tion, comparing  fiscal  1962  with  fiscal 
1963,  the  Navy  yards  will  end  up  with 
$24  million  more  work  In  fiscal  1962  than 
in  fiscal  1963.  The  total  will  go  from 
$586  to  $610  million. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  private  yards 
will  end  up  with  an  Increase,  but  there 
will  be  no  less  dollar  amount  of  money 
made  available  to  the  public  yards  In  fis- 
cal 1963  even  with  this  limitation;  in 
fact,  there  will  be  $24  million  more. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  took  the  figures  down  correctly,  but  I 
believe  the  gentleman  said  that  in  the 
private  yards  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
between  8  and  22  percent  for  repair, 
conversion,  and  new  construction. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  what  Admiral 
James  said.  I  am  only  repeating  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  have  heard  Admiral 
James  give  a  lot  of  figures,  but  I  never 
heard  him  come  up  with  ansrthing  like 
that. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  quote  what  he 
said.  On  page  271  of  part  5  of  the  hear- 
ings for  fiscal  1962  I  asked  this  question: 
Does  this — meaning  the  estimated  sav- 
ing of  8  to  15  percent  for  work  done  in 
the  private  yards — apply  to  repair  as 
well  as  original  construction?  Admiral 
James  answered:  "Indeed,  yes,  sir." 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  trying,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  imder- 
stand,  if  I  can,  whether  the  Admiral 
made  a  distinction  between  the  savings 


which  he  contends  would  occtir  with  re- 
spect to  new  construction  and  the  sav- 
ings which  would  occur  with  respect  to 
repair  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  just  quoting  his 
statement  to  tliat  effect. 

Mr  HARDY.  Well,  it  was  not  very 
clear  to  me.  Maybe  it  was  clear  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  Well,  I  would  suggest, 
then,  that  you  look  at  page  275,  part  5, 
of  our  hearings  last  year,  and  it  will  be 
very  clear. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  shall  do  that,  but  in 
the  meantime  will  the  gentleman  tell  us 
whether  in  Admiral  James'  testimony  he 
indicated  that  a  reduction  in  these  fig- 
ures or  an  adjustment  in  these  figures 
had  been  made  for  such  matters  as  ad- 
ditional expense  for  military  supervi- 
sion, for  training  ships  crews  or  for  other 
items  which  would  not  apply  at  private 
yards. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  say  this:  Admiral 
James  is  not  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  be  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  FORD  Let  us  put  It  this  way:  I 
understand  tlie  Department  of  the  Navy 
is  not  for  it,  and  I  assume  hr  and  they 
feel  alike. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  wish  I  could  be  sure 
of  that.  I  have  always  had  a  feeling 
myself  that  Admiral  James  is  partial  to 
private  yards  and  would  like  to  expand 
the  contract  work. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
does  feel  that  way.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
opinion,  from  hearing  him  testify,  that 
he  has  a  strong  feeling  that  we  ought 
to  have  fxilly  adequate  Navy  yards. 

Mr.  HARDY.     I  would^prefer 

Mr.  FORD.  But.  I  would  say  this:  I 
believe  he  and  the  committee  disagree  on 
how  much  work  ought  to  go  to  the  Navy 
yards,  and  how  much  shovild  go  to  the 
private  yards.  I  do  not  think  the  Navy 
yards  should  be  maintained  at  90  per- 
cent of  capacity,  which  Is  the  case.  I 
think  the  private  yards  ought  to  be  op- 
erated at  greater  than  50  percent  of 
capacity. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Again.  I  do  not  know 
where  these  figures  came  from,  but  when 
you  talk  of  90  percent  of  capacity  I 
think  you  should  have  some  base  period, 
or  some  basis  on  which  to  make  that 
comparison.  For  instance,  the  Navy 
yard  In  my  district  has  an  employment 
level  now  of  only  about  one-fifth  of  what 
It  had  In  World  War  n.  I  would  hardly 
say  It  is  90  percent  capacity,  or  even 
60  percent  or  65  percent  of  capacity. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  would 
not  want  the  Navy  yard  at  Norfolk  to  be 
working  at  90  percent  of  World  War  11 
capacity,  would  he? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Not  at  aU.  I  do  not 
mean  to  leave  that  impression. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  was  the  impression 
I  got. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Would  the  gentleman 
take  a  little  more  time  in  order  that  1 
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might  pursue  this  further  with  the  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  not  believe  that 
was  the  Impression  the  gentleman  want- 
ed to  create. 

Mr.  HARDY.  What  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  is  what  base  you  were  using  to 
make  a  determination  that  90  percent  of 
capacity  is  now  being  utilized  in  the 
naval  shipyards? 

Mr.  PORD.  All  I  am  doing  is  quoting 
the  flgiores  given  the  committee.  They 
say  the  Navy  yards  are  being  used  at  90 
percent  of  capacity.  The  private  yards 
tell  us  their  yards  are  being  utilized  at 
50  percent  of  capacity.  All  our  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  do  Is  to  give  free  en- 
terprise a  little  more  leeway  and  save 
money.  The  committee  wants  to  in- 
crease the  dollar  amoiint  for  the  private 
yards  in  this  area  by  about  $145  million. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  mean  that  the 
Navy  yards  would  receive  a  $24  million 
increase.  I  do  not  think  that  is  inequi- 
Uble. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that  point? 

B*r.  PORD.     Surely. 

B4r.  HARDY  I  subscribe  to  the  prop- 
osition that  our  private  yards  should  be 
kept  healthy  also.  My  district  has  a 
good  many  private  yards,  as  well  as  the 
naval  shipyard.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  by  placing  them  in  a  straitjacket 
with  a  specific  limitation  that  we  can 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  industry 
or  of  the  Government.  Frankly,  I  wish 
the  committee  had  had  before  it  a  dif- 
ferent witness  than  Admiral  James. 

Mr.  PORD.  I.  personally,  admire 
Admiral  James.  I  think  he  is  doing  a 
fine  Job.  I  Just  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  his  plan  to  allocate  the  funds  for 
ship  repair  and  conversion  in  1963.  Our 
committee  is  trying  to  nudge  him  a  little 
bit  further  along  the  line  of  helping  free 
enterprise  and  saving  money  without 
hurting  the  Navy  yards. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy!  that 
the  85-35  percent  figure  does  not  satisfy 
the  private  yard  culvocates  either.  They 
wanted  75  percent  for  the  private  yards 
and  25  percent  for  the  public  yards.  We 
did  not  go  anywhere  near  that  figure. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  there  are  situations  in  which 
conceivably  there  would  be  times  when 
much  more  than  65  percent  should  go 
into  the  naval  yards  and  times  when 
much  more  than  the  35  percent  should 
go  into  the  private  yards?  Is  not  this  a 
situation  that  ought  to  be  flexible? 

Mr.  PORD.  Within  the  bill  as  we  have 
submitted  it  there  is  plenty  of  flexi- 
bility. We  simply  say  that  no  more  than 
65  percent  of  the  dollars  can  go  to  '.he 
Navy  yards;  and  the  dollar  amounts  are 
large:  they  total  $939,900,000.  That  fig- 
ure gives  a  lot  of  money  for  flexibility 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  will 
recognize  that  flexibility  is  all  on  the 
side  of  the  private  yards  and  not  on  the 
side  of  the  Navy  yards? 


Mr.  FORD.  Oh,  no;  the  flexibility  is 
for  tx)th. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr  FordI  has  made  the  point 
as  far  as  private  enterprise  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  like  to  make  the  point 
that  I  believe  this  amendment  of  the 
committee  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Amtr- 
ican  taxpayer.  Here  is  where  you  are 
going  to  save  from  15  to  25  percent  in 
a  particular  area  involving  large  sum.s 
of  money  Thi.s  is  not  what  the  private 
shipbuilding  indu.stry  wanted  They 
wanted,  in  their  appearance  before  our 
committee.  75  percent  The  Navy  has 
plenty  of  flexibility  here  with  the 
amendment  of  the  committe*'  And  after 
all.  this  i,s  good  for  ju.st  1  year  and  we 
can  take  another  look  at  it  next  year 
and  see  where  we  are  at  that  time  But 
I  think  that  the  taxpayer  is  beinji  pro- 
tected 

Mr  FORD  Let  me  give  you  a  good 
example  There  is  a  request  in  here  for 
a  new  aircraft  earner  The  Navy  testi- 
fied that  if  this  aircraft  carrier  were 
built  at  a  Navy  yard  the  cost  would  be 
$325  million  They  al.so  U-stified  that 
if  the  aircraft  carrier  were  built  at  a 
private  sliipyard.  by  private  industry, 
the  cost  would  be  $280  million,  a  differ- 
entail  of  $45  million  The  budget  figure 
as  recommended  by  the  admini.stration 
was  $310  million  I  think  that  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  pri- 
vate and  the  Navy  yard.s  flgure.s  Our 
committee  thought  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lower  figure  and  we 
reduced  the  carrier  from  $310  to  $280 
million.  We  hope  the  Navy  can  And  a 
way  to  build  the  carrier  for  $280  million 

Mr  HARDY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  ? 

Mr  PORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  has  made  a  pretty 
good  point  for  competitive  bidding  in 
the  procurement  of  new  construction  I 
think  undoubtedly  there  have  been  evi- 
dences of  savings  so  far  as  new  con- 
struction contracts  are  concerned  But 
when  you  get  into  the  question  of  ac- 
tual cost.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  the  committee  had  any  figures 
on  the  cost  of  the  Kittyhaxrk. 

Mr  FORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  add  this  comment,  because  I  sus- 
pected that  It  would  be  brought  up  prob- 
ably by  my  good  friend  from  Georgia. 
He  probably  will  say  that  we  should  not 
direct  that  x  number  of  dollars  be  spent 
in  the  private  yards  and  i  number  in  the 
public  yards.  I  think  you  can  argue  that 
for  some  years  the  Congre.ss  has  directed 
how  Navy  fimds  should  be  spent,  partic- 
ularly for  new  construction.  And  if  it 
IS  good  policy  for  new  construction  it  is 
good  policy  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion.  Under  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act — and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
I  am  sure,  can  tell  me  the  date  when  it 
became  law — the  Congress  directed  that 
every  ship  of  a  class  should  go  to  alter- 
nate type  yards,  public  and  private.  If 
it  is  good  to  direct  that  new  construction 
should  go  half  to  the  private  and  half 


to  the  public.  I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
not  make  some  arbitrary  decision  about 
repair,  alteration,   and  construction. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  same  problem: 
shipbuilding,  shipyards.  Navy  dollars.  I 
think  the  prec»xlent  was  established  a 
long  time  ago  that  the  Congress  on  Its 
own  make  some  decisions  in  this  matter. 
We  are  now  carrying  out  the  same  gen- 
eral policy  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
ba.sis  for  a  distinction  between  new  con- 
.struction.  alteration  and  repair,  and  con- 
version Therefore,  I  strongly  hope  that 
the.se  provisions  I  have  indicated  remain 
in  the  bill  They  are  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned I  for  one  want  it  known  now 
that  I  intend  to  oppose  any  deletion,  and 
if  we  lave  a  rullcall  we  will  find  out  who 
stands  up  for  free  enterprise  and  who 
does  not  Who  wants  to  say  dollars  and 
who  does  not 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  F'ORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu-setts 

Mr  CONTE.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  the  very  able  and  ca- 
pable presentation  he  has  Tiade  here  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  today. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  the 
L-enth-man  from  Texas  I  Mr  MahonI.  arc 
two  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  de- 
fcn.'^f  of  this  Nation  We  are  certainly 
fortunate  to  have  men  like  Mr.  Mahon 
and  Mr  Ford  on  this  important  com- 
mittee 

Mr  POP^D  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans'  comments  We  haveti  great  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  extremely  compe- 
tent and  qualified  in  this  area  on  our 
committee  and  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  If  both  committees 
work  together  and  try  to  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences we  can  come  up  with  good  pro- 
grams for  the  defense  of  this  country. 
We  have  in  the  past  and  I  am  sure  we 
can  in  the  future. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  FORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  I  regret  that  I  missed  a 
few  minutes  of  the  gentleman's  pres- 
entation this  afternoon.  I  wonder  if  he 
commented  on  this  situation  that  has 
grown  enormously,  of  contracting  for 
technical  management  services  and  con- 
sultants. I  would  ask  the  gentleman, 
when  the  present  administration  said  it 
would  come  In  with  a  report  on  this  by 
March  1,  what  reason  was  given  for  not 
coming  in  with  this  report? 

Mr    FORD      It  is  my  understanding 
that    such    a    report    will    be    released 
shortly      It  is  long  overdue. 
Mr   GROSS      It  certainly  is. 
Mr    FORD.     Our   committee  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  its  recommendations. 
As  a  consequence,  we  cut  $5  million,  as 
I  recall  the  figure,  for  the  contracts  with 
Rand,  the  MITRE  Corp..  the  Space  Tech- 
nology Laboratory,  and  others. 
Mr    GROSS      Aerospace 
Mr       FORD      And      Aerospace.     We 
made  an  arbitrary  cut.-  because  we  felt 
the  matter  was  getting  out  of  hand.     We 
did  the  same  thing  last  year.     We  made 
some  very  strong  statements  in  the  re- 
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port  last  year.  We  have  seen  very  lltOe 
progress  in  the  executive  branch  in 
straightening  out  the  situation  in  the 
past  year.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
this  report.  The  only  way  we  could 
handle  the  problem  was  to  cut  $5  million. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  some  action  in  this 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  haa  expired. 
The  gentleman  has  consumed  1  hour. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  PORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  I  agree  with 
the  committee  formula  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic and  private  shipyards,  and  I  want 
to  go  along  with  him.  However,  I  am 
a  bit  confused  in  regard  to  the  language 
on  pages  38  and  39  in  regard  to  the 
aircraft  carrier,  where  you  set  some- 
what of  a  limitation  of  $280  million. 
stating  that  you  could  save  $35  million 
by  building  this  aircraft  carrier  in  a 
private  shipyard. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
an  answer:  $280  million  is  available  to 
build  the  aircraft  carrier;  no  more.  We 
said  that  the  administration  must  fol- 
low the  law  in  making  the  award.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  Is  familiar  with 
what  the  law  says.  We  are  not  Inviting 
them  to  come  In  and  ask  for  additional 
funds  over  the  $280  million,  nor  are  we 
inviting  them  to  have  a  reprogramlng 
request.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want  It 
perfectly  clear  without  any  qualifica- 
tion that  they  build  that  aircraft  car- 
rier for  $280  million,  period. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  that  clarifies  It. 
I  think  we  should  have  some  legislative 
history  here  because  the  report  would 
seem  to  Indicate  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  aircraft  carrier  will 
be  let  to  a  private  yard — It  would  mean 
a  great  saving  to  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  something  about  the  provision  of 
the  $150  million  for  the  emergency  fimd 
defense  contained  in  title  IV  of  the  bill 
on  page  30? 

Mr.  PORD.  It  is  the  same  provision, 
as  I  recall,  that  we  have  had  heretofore. 
The  emergency  fund  provides  $150  mil- 
lion in  obligaUon  authority  plus  the  right 
of  transfer  of  another  $150  million. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Why  Is  that  a  fixed 
amount  each  year?  I>oes  it  always  turn 
out  to  be  $150  million  worth  of  emer- 
gencies? 

Mr.  PORD.  This  is  1-year  money, 
which  amount  over  the  years  has  been 
found  to  be  adequate  to  meet  any  im- 
f  oreseen  emergencies. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  kind  of  emergencies? 

Mr.  PORD.  Many  of  the  requests  tac 
emergency  fund  expenditures  are  of  a 


classlfled  nature.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  printed  hearings,  we  show 
you  the  ones  that  are  unclassified,  but 
many  of  the  requests  for  this  m(mey  are 
of  a  classified  nature. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  Is  an  awful  lot  of 
classification,  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  sdeld,  and  if  he  will  look 
at  part  5  of  the  hearings,  he  will  find  on 
page  103  a  great  portion  of  the  transfers 
of  an  unclassified  nature  which  make  up 
almost  the  entire  transfer  for  this  past 
year. 

PBOrXBSIONAL     AlfD     CLDttCAL     STAVTB     OF     THE 

ooMicrrms   or  the    house 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jdeld 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  [Mr. 
Camnom ] . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
5354  of  the  Congressional  Record  ap- 
pears a  table  purporting  to  tabulate  the 
professional  and  clerical  staffs  of  the 
committees  of  the  House  with  reference 
to  their  political  affiliation. 

So  far  as  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  concerned,  it  could 
not  be  more  erroneous.  Of  the  50  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  accredited  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  have  ap- 
pointed all  but  6.  I  have  not  known  at 
the  time  of  appointment — and  I  do  not 
know  today — ^to  what  political  party,  to 
what  church  or  to  what  fraternal  or- 
ganizations a  single  one  of  the  50  belongs, 
and  may  I  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  none  of  them  are  from  my  congres- 
sional district,  or  from  my  own  State.  I 
have  never  exercised  personal  political 
preference  in  the  appointment  of  any  of 
them. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of 
the  House,  a  list  of  all  appointive  posi- 
tions, and  that  Includes  the  charwomen, 
custodians,  elevator  (H>erators,  police- 
men, clerks  and  those  who  officiate  at 
the  desk,  all  others,  is  compiled  and  the 
sum  total — the  aggregate  of  all  their 
salaries — Is  divided  by  the  majority 
membership  of  the  House  and  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House' has  the  right  to  appoint 
his  allotted  share,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chairmoi  of  committees. 

Chairmen  of  committees  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  disposition  of  patronage 
because  each  of  them  appoints  the  staff 
of  his  respective  committee.  That,  of 
course,  fluctuates  with  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  House  and  any  changes  in  the 
chairmanship. 

But  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  permanent.  It  is  made 
up  of  careermen  who  serve  for  life. 
Special  qualifications  are  required,  and 
we  have  our  own  system  of  civil  serv- 
ice. For  example,  former  service  in 
some  budgetary  capacity  in  a  Federal 
department  is  one  of  the  requirements. 
In  order  to  know  how  to  tear  down  a 
budget  the  clerk  must  have  had  experi- 
ence in  building  up  a  budget.  There  are 
other  requirements,  of  course,  that  are 
essoitial.  In  selecting  the  last  addition 
to  the  staff  something  like  200  men  were 
screened — without  their  knowledge,  of 
course — before  we  reached  the  man  we 
UxAi. 


Incidentally,  no  one  who  aiH>Ues  for  a 
position  Is  ever  appointed.  We  do  not 
have  nxxn  for  a  man  who  Is  looking  for 
a  Job.  We  can  use  only  men  who  are  so 
efficient  and  so  well  located  that  they 
have  no  desire  for  a  change;  and  any 
man  who  makes  application  to  us  for  one 
of  these  Jobs  thereby  automatically 
eliminates  himself  frmn  consideration. 

Every  now  and  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  comes  to  us  to  rec(xnmend  some 
good  man  from  his  district.  He  will  as- 
sure us:  "Why,  this  man  can  carry  his 
ward  any  time."  But  the  men  we  can 
use  must  assist  in  the  distribution,  as 
shown  here  today,  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  every  department  of 
govenunental  activity.  They  have  high- 
ly responsible  duties;  they  must  be  tech- 
nical, scholarly,  objectively  minded  men 
and,  of  course,  men  of  immaculate  in- 
tegrity. 

We  camiot  pay  them  what  they  are 
worth;  we  cannot  pay  th«n  what  they 
should  have,  but  we  do  retain  them  for 
life  as  long  as  they  will  stay  with  us. 

You  do  not  hear  much  of  these  de- 
voted men  because  it  is  a  breach  of  com- 
mittee procedure  to  praise  them.  It  is 
a  breach  of  committee  procedure  to 
praise  them  in  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  whole  committee,  or 
in  the  report  of  the  whole  committee  to 
the  House.  But  it  is  imnecessary  to  say 
that  they  are  deeply  appreciated  and 
that  they  have  the  confidence  and  the 
affection  of  every  subc<xnmittee  chair- 
man. 

These  men — and  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize this  point  because  this  was  the 
matter  that  weis  under  consideration,  at 
the  time  the  table  was  presented  in  the 
Hoiise — these  men  are  available  to  any 
member  of  the  committee  Irrespective 
of  whether  he  is  a  minority  member  ac 
a  majority  member. 

Any  member  of  the  suboommittee  may 
go  to  any  member  of  the  staff  of  his  sub- 
committee, and  all  the  staff  will  waA 
for  him  and  with  him  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  members  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  on  the  other  side.  There 
is  no  difference  in  their  attitude  toward 
members  of  the  c<mmiittee  or  subcom- 
mittee in  that  respect. 

The  staff  proper  consists  of  21  men. 
The  remainder  of  the  50  are  stenogra- 
phers and  are  equally  divided — half  of 
them  are  assigned  to  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  half  to  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  subcommittees. 
That  means  they  are  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  men  they  serve, 
and  are  of  course  perscxial  appointees. 

In  other  words,  the  suggestions  and 
implications  set  forth  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  page  5354  when  this 
table  was  Inserted,  do  not  apply  in  any 
respect  to  the  staff  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

I  shall  be  glad  now  to  answer  any 
questions  on  the  subject  here  on  the  floor 
or  in  committee  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ItlAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinsom].  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ap- 
propriations   Committee    has    inserted 
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two  provisions  In  this  bill  which  to  my 
mind  are  highly  objectionable. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to  re- 
quire that  not  more  than  65  percent  of 
conversion,  repair,  and  alteration  of 
naval  vessels  can  be  performed  in  naval 
shipyards. 

That  is  to  say,  then,  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances— at  least  35  percent  of  the 
conversion,  repair,  and  alteration  of 
naval  vessels  must  be  done  in  private 
yards. 

Now,  this  sounds  entirely  reasonable 
on  its  face.  It  seenis  to  be  a  proper  and 
fair  distribution  of  work  between  the 
naval  shipyards  and  the  private 
shipyards. 

But  it  IS  one  of  those  pictures  that  is 
very  much  better  on  its  face  than  u  is 
when  you  dig  down  a  little  below  the 
surface. 

I  do  not  care  what  percentages  would 
be  imposed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  65 
percent  as  sigainst  35  percent — or  75  per- 
cent as  against  25  percent — or  10  percent 
as  against  90  percent.  The  fact  is  that 
any  rigid  percentage  figures  in  them- 
selves constitute  a  disservice  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  naval  ship 
program 

The  minute  that  a  percentage  figure  is 
Imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
he  loses  his  discretion. 

And  what  is  wrong  with  his  loss  of 
discretion? 

Just  this:  When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  loses  his  discretion  he  loses  hi.s 
opportunity  to  bargain,  and  when  he 
cannot  bargain,  there  is  only  one  person 
who  suffers  and  that  is  the  ta.xpayer  of 
the  United  States. 

Such  a  proposal  is  economically  un- 
sound, is  philosophically  unsound,  and 
is  plain,  simple,  bad  business. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  any  man  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  see  to  it  that  our 
fundamental  principles  of  private  en- 
terprise are  pre.served 

I  am  Just  as  anxious  that  the  Govern- 
ment not  become  a  provider  of  subsidies 
for  private  shipyards  or  for  private 
manufacturers  or  producers  of  any  kind 

I  want  to  go  into  the  marketplace  and 
get  the  best  price  I  can.  That  Is  funda- 
mental in  our  history  and  fundamental 
in  our  economy 

If  I  am  limited  as  to  what  stoie  I  can 
trade  at,  then  I  lose  all  of  my  ability 
to  bargain,  to  walk  a  few  steps  farther 
and  get  what  I  want  a  few  cents  cheaper 

Or  m  thi.s  case,  a  few  million  dollars 
cheaper. 

There  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
adequately  equipped  private  shipyards 
within  the  United  States  which  are  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  kind  of  work  that 
we  are  talking  about  here 

If  they  know  that  they  are  coing  to 
get  a  great  Influx  of  work — more  than 
they  have  ever  had  from  the  Navy  bo- 
fore — they  are  going  to  sit  back  in  their 
big  chairs  with  the  widest  smiles  on 
their  faces  that  you  ever  saw.  And  they 
are  Just  going  to  let  the  money  roll  in 

They  do  not  even  have  to  work  for 
the  money  because  the  competitive  as- 
pect of  ship  conversion,  repair,  and  al- 
teration has  been  eliminated. 


All  right,  that  is  the  economics  of  the 
situation  And  I  want  to  repeat  that  I 
do  not  care  what  the  percentages  are. 
The  basic  philosophy  is  unsound.  It 
unpcses  exactly  the  kind  of  rigidity 
which  we  have  always  opposed  :ri  Ihi.s 
country  in  our  economic  dealings. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  fact  m  Uie 
aiea  of  new  ship  construction,  private 
shipyards  have  traditionally  gotu-n  tlie 
lions  .share— going  as  high  cus  100 
percent. 

The  lowest  in  recent  years  was  m  1953 
when  the  private  shipyards  still  got  more 
than  the  naval  shipyards  but  in  that 
veiT  low  year  all  they  got  was  34  per- 
cent. Normally,  new  construction  runs 
l>etter  than  70  percent  in  private 
shipyards 

Of  course,  we  are  here  in  this  bill 
talking  about  conversion,  altt-ration.  and 
repair  to  ships  But  the  wliole  picture 
is  not  clt-ar  unles.s  we  see  what  the  pri- 
vate shipyards  are  getting  t-<iday  m  the 
way  of  shipwork 

It  dof^s  not  make  much  difference 
what  the  wo!  k  i.s — the  dollars  are  Just 
the  same 

Now.  a  ft'w  more  practical  considera- 
tions 

Naval  shipyards  cannot  be  proixrly 
compared  with  private  shipyards  They 
might  look  the  same  to  a  layman  but 
thev  are  very  different,  indeed,  from  a 
private  shipyard  They  have  highly 
specific  and  complex  functi.ms  that  pri- 
vate shlpyarils  do  not  h.ive.  do  not  need 
and  from  an  economic  standpoint,  do 
not  want  Naval  shipyards  have  a 
higher  overhead  than  private  ship- 
yards— and    for   a   very   go<Kl    reason 

They  must  keep  a  steady  number  of 
key,  hu:hly  trained  personnel  who  per- 
form functions  that  are  performed  only 
m  nava!  shipvard.-^  TheM-  functions  re- 
late to  battle  damage,  expensive  and 
intricate  repairs,  and  alterations  which 
a  private  shipyard  is  not  desmned  to 
perform 

.And  if  we  force  this  kind  of  work  into 
private    shipyards,    we    will    pav    for    it 
And  we  will  pay  for  il  by  tremendously 
increa.sed  cost.> 

Spf'Cial  per.sonnel  will  have  to  be  hired 
by  the  private  shipyard;  special  equip- 
ment will  have  U^t  bo  installed  in  thf 
private  shipyard:  special  training  will 
have  t,o  be  given  Ui  shipyard  personnel 

There  is  no  one  on  this  floor  who  be- 
lieves that  the  private  shipyards  are 
troing  to  ab.sorb  these  additional  costs 
How  will  the.sp  additional  costs  be  paid 
for?  Higher  contract  prices — or  in  the 
alternative,  by  direct  subsidies  to  tlie 
private  shipyards 

Here  is  a  situation  that  I  can  ea.silv 
visualize  Side  by  side  are  a  private 
shipvard  and  a  naval  shipyard  In  the 
naval  shipyard,  there  are  today  all  of 
the  sp^H'ial  .skills  and  special  equipment 
Next  d(xir  is  the  private  shipyard  with 
none  of  these  things 

Along  comes  a  requirement  that  this 
conversion,  repair,  and  alteration  go  into 
the  private  shipyard  What  happens^ 
We  duplicate  the  facilities  of  the  naval 
shipyard  in  the  private  shipyard 

And  when  I  say  "we."  I  mean  you  and 
me  and  every  taxpayer  in  America 

It  simply  makes  no  sense. 


Alsf) — and  tins  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration—at  the  naval  shipyards  are 
facilities  for  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
sliip.  Facilities  to  house  Uicm,  feed 
them,  and  take  care  of  them  during  the 
time  the  sliip  is  being  altered  or  repaired. 

Now,  private  shipyards  do  not  have 
the.se  facilities  So  what  is  the  result? 
The  ofTicers  and  men  must  go  out  on  the 
local  economy  and  find  a  place  to  live, 
and  a  place  to  eat. 

In  addition  to  the.se  considerations  is 
the  fact  that  naval  families  tend  to  re- 
side m  the  home  port  area  of  the  par- 
ticular ship. 

There  waiting  arc  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  sailors  The  sailors  have 
befii  at  st/a  on  a  long  cruise  Now  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  family  to  be 
toi;eiher  again.  This  Is  part  of  the 
career  these  visits  with  the  family 
during  the  periods  of  vessel  repair  and 
alteration. 

This  IS  an  expected  thing 

But  now — where  do  we  find  ourselves? 
Thf  family  is  on  the  east  coast  and  the 
ship  is  bi'ing  repaired  on  the  west  coast. 
But  e\tn  if  it  were  only  a  distance  of 
100  mi!"s  much  the  .same  disruption  of 
family  life  would  be  involved. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  have  some 
oblii;ation  to  our  military  personnel — 
at  lea.st  the  obligatit)n  not  to  disrupt 
their  family  life  any  more  than  is  rea- 
sonably neces.sary  In  the  case  of  the 
Navy,  this  disruption  i."^  a  necessary  part 
of  their  career  I  et  us  keep  it  to  a  rea- 
bon.ible  mirumum 

Another  con.sideration  is  the  fact  that 
when  repair  and  alteration  is  done  In  a 
naval  shipyard,  the  crews  are  right  there 
Tlie  cre\«iS  watch  and  ob.serve  and  study 
the  work  that  is  being  done  on  the  vessel 

They-  the  crew — are  going  to  have  to 
live  with  these  changes  at  sea,  p>erhaps 
under  very  extreme  circumstances.  They 
have  got  lo  know  how  to  make  repairs  at 
sea.  Ihey  have  got  to  be  familiar  with 
these  changes  that  are  being  made  m 
thfir   ve.-.sel 

And  I  am  talking  about  intricate,  com- 
plex changes  in  electronic  equipment,  in 
fire-control  systems,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
complicated  divices  that  are  on  our 
modern   ships 

Everything  that  I  am  saying  is  based 
on  .sound  facts  Economics  have  their 
place  m  any  oi)eration  of  this  kind  but 
even  if  the  economics  did  dictate  that 
more  work  go  into  private  yards,  there 
are  very  substantial  military  reasons 
uhy  the  current  practices  should  be  con- 
tinued 

Vov  example,  there  Is  a  real  danger 
tliat  there  will  be  a  period  while  the 
private  yards  are  attempting  to  get  the 
capability  to  handle  this  new  and  differ- 
ent kind  of  work  during  which  tlic  mili- 
tary readiness  of  the  fleet  will  be  en- 
dangered by  lack  of  the  kind  of  logistic 
support  which  has  always  been  imme- 
diately available. 

I-'urthermore,  key  private  yards  could 
be  paralyzed  by  strikes.  It  has  happened 
before 

Most  private  yards  do  not  have  the 
pier   and  crane  capacity,   the  depth  of 
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water,  the  dry  doclLS,  and  the  electronic 
and  guided  missile  repair  capacity  that 
are  absolutely  essential  for  modem  war- 
sliips. 

As  I  said  before,  this  capacity  would 
have  to  be  provided  and  we  know  it  will 
not  be  provided  by  anyone  but  the  U.S. 
Government,  either  through  higher  con- 
tract prices  or  from  subsidies. 

And  of  course,  since  only  a  few  private 
yards  have  the  basic  capability — and  I 
am  talking  about  depth  of  water,  piers. 
cranes,  and  things  of  that  kind — these 
yards  would  be  preselected.  And  what 
does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  the  Navy  is  forced  into 
negotiated  contracts,  and  we  all  know 
what  this  means.  It  means  one  very 
simple  thing.  No  competition,  and  no 
competition  means  higher  prices. 

One  other  inevitable  effect  is  that 
about  5.000  naval  shipyard  personnel 
would  lose  their  jobs.  And  this  is  more 
than  the  mere  loss  of  5,000  people. 
These  5,000  naval  civilians  still  have  to 
make  a  living  and  so  they  will  be  scat- 
tered throughout  Industry  and  when  we 
see — and  we  will  see — the  error  of  our 
ways,  these  highly  trained  people  will  no 
longer  be  available. 

We  want  to  see  private  stiipyards 
flourish. 

We  want  to  see  private  shipyards 
make  money. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  private  ship- 
yards flourish  and  make  money  at  the 
expense  of  military  readiness  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Just  let  me  make  this  point  and  let 
me  read  one  of  the  provisos  that  is.  to 
my  mind,  objectionable.    It  reads: 

Provided.  That  not  more  than  $311,740,000 
miiy  be  used  for  the  repair  and  alteration  of 
naval  veeaels  In  naval  shipyards. 

Now  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the 
budget  for  the  repair  and  alteration  of 
naval  ve.ssels,  Including  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  is  $479,662,000, 
and  the  $311,740,000  represents  65  per- 
cent of  that  larger  sum. 

Now  the  way  I  read  this  amendment 
Is  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
directing  that  35  percent  of  this  work  go 
Into  private  shipyards. 

Not  so  long  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  some  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  raised  very  serious 
questions  about  the  word  "direct."  They 
objected  to  it  very  strenuously. 

Apparently  it  makes  quite  a  bit  of  dif- 
ference as  to  who  is  doing  the  "direct- 
ing."  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ati  sure  the  gentleman 
has  checked  the  figures  for  fiscal  1963 
compared  with  fiscal  1962  imder  this 
limitation.  Assuming  that  he  has,  he 
will  find  that  undir  this  limitation  the 
Navy  yards  will  get  $24  million  more 
work  than  they  did  or  are  getting  in  fis- 
cal,. 1962. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Well,  I  am  giving  a 
10-year  average  in  order  to  show  how  it 
has  been  allocated  and  has  been  going 
on,  taking  into  consideration  all  three  of 


them — ^new  construction,  conversion  and 
repair.    Here  are  the  figures : 

[In  per«>nt] 


Private 
ghip- 
yard.s 


New  construction 

Conversion 

Alteralion  and  reptUr 


71 
11 
20 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant subject,  and  let  me  say  this:  I  am 
not  disturbed  about  the  threat  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  made  with 
reference  to  a  rollcall  vote  so  as  to  see 
who  stands  up  for  private  enterprise. 
and  who  stands  up  for  Ck)vemment  op- 
erations. My  record,  I  think,  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  no  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  done  more 
to  bring  about  elimination  of  Govern- 
ment in  fields  in  which  it  had  no  busi- 
ness than  I.  So,  let  us  have  a  rollcall 
on  this,  and  let  us  stand  up  for  what  we 
think  is  right.  Let  us  stand  up  and  say 
that  we  are  not  going  to  adopt  today  a 
policy  of  "direction,"  when  we  refused  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  "direction"  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  commit- 
tee do?  The  committee  wrote  a  mag- 
nificent report.    They  said  this: 

The  ccmunlttee  does  not  fully  endorse  the 
position  taken  by  the  representatives  of  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  Interests,  who  appeared 
before  the  committee,  that  the  vast  major- 
ity ol  the  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
work  In  this  program  be  channeled  Into  pri- 
vate yards.  Nor  does  It  fully  agree  with  the 
Navy  that  the  pr«»ent  method  used  to  al- 
locate work  to  public  yards  rather  than  pri- 
vate yards  is  proper. 

Now.  what  do  they  suggest  we  do? 
Listen  to  this: 

The  entire  problem  of  the  utilization  of 
shipyard  facilities  Is  a  matter  for  Intensive 
study  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Navy  with  a  view  toward  working  out  a 
realistic,  practical,  and  economical  approach 
to  the  utilization  of  this  capability  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Government.  The  committee  will 
expect  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  cause 
such  a  study  to  be  made  and  the  results 
thereof  made  available  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget 
estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  that  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  only  a  1-year 
limitation,  why  not  wait  and  see  what 
the  study  concludes,  and  then  base  ac- 
tion on  these  conclusions?  They  are 
asking  for  a  study.  They  recommend  a 
study.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  and  before 
the  study  is  made,  they  write  into  the  law 
what  they  think  is  the  proper  allocation 
of  work  with  reference  to  the  private 
yards,  and  to  the  public  yards.  Why 
bother  to  have  the  study?  The  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 

Now,  I  say  the  sensible  and  common - 
sense  way  to  approach  this  matter  is 
this:  Make  the  study  and,  after  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  study  what  it  discloses,  to 
write  these  findings  into  the  law.  The 
horse  and  the  cart  are  then  in  the  prop- 
er order. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  nay  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  proposed  dollar  al- 
location even  under  the  amendment  for 
fiscal  1963  for  repair,  alteration  and  con- 
version, is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Mr.  VINSON.     That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  therefore  the 
amendment  does  not  do  any  harm  what- 
soever to  the  Navy  shipyards. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  may  be  true. 
But  the  principle  is  unsound. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  that 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  situation. 
Therefore,  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
commit  us  to  figures  with  which  right 
here,  in  your  report,  the  gentleman  says 
he  is  not  satisfied.  I  say  that  sensible 
men  should  try  to  act  in  a  sensible  man- 
ner, and  let  us  have  this  study  and  let 
us  see  what  it  discloses.  If  it  discloses 
what  the  committee  thinks  it  will  dis- 
close, then  write  the  proper  language  in 
the  next  appropriation  bill.  But  not  in 
this  one. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  will  be  no  harm 
done  to  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1963 
under  this  limitation.  What  is  the  dif- 
ficulty with  putting  a  limitation  in  the 
bill  if  we  can  save  money  and  help  a  tax- 
paying  industry. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
very  few  private  yards  are  capable  of 
doing  repair  work  within  a  certain  limit 
of  time? 

Mr.  VINSON.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  And  if  that  is  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  not  this  cause  many 
layoffs  in  Government  enterprise  and 
eventually  affect  our  national  security 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  this  amendment  goes 
through,  this  is  what  will  happen.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  in  my  oflttce 
this  morning  at  8:30  and  he  advised  me 
that  there  would  be  5,000  Navy  workers 
laid  off  in  the  shipyards  of  this  country. 
I  say  that  this  is  not  the  sensible  way  to 
approach  this  matter.  The  sensible  way 
to  approach  this  is  to  have  this  study  and 
then  decide  what  to  do  when  the  study 
is  completed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  correct  him. 
if  I  may.  Under  this  limitation  the  dol- 
lar amount  In  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
be  more,  not  less,  than  they  have  this 
year.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  how  can  you 
lay  off  X  number  of  people  in  such  a 
situation?     It  just  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  Secretary  advised 
me  this  morning 

Mr.  FORD.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  Secretary,  he  has  not  looked  at  the 
figures  if  he  makes  that  kind  of  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  the  very  reason 
for  the  study.  You  are  asking  the  com- 
mittee to  act  upon  this  matter  now.  The 
effect  of  these  provisions  Is  to  require 
that  not  more  than  65  percent  of  the 
conversion,  repair  and  alteration  of  naval 
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vessels  be  performed  in  naval  shipyards. 
This  sounds  entirely  reasonable  on  its 
face. 

It  seems  to  be  proper  and  fair — the  dis- 
tribution of  work  between  the  navy  ship- 
yards and  the  private  shipyards.  But 
we  must  dig  down  a  little  under  the  sur- 
face I  do  not  care  what  the  percent- 
age figure  is.  As  I  said  I  do  not  care 
what  the  percentage  is.  65  percent  or  36 
percent  or  50-50  or  75  percent  or  25 
percent  or  10  percent,  the  fact.s  are  that 
a  rigid  percentage  figure  constitutes  a 
disservice  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
our  naval  shipbuilding  program.  Thi.s 
is  the  point  I  want  to  maJce.  The  min- 
ute that  a  percentage  figure  is  imposed 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  loses 
discretion;  he  has  no  discretion,  and 
when  you  have  no  discretion  you  havr>  no 
bartcaining  power. 

Let  us  loolc  at  this  picture  Here  are 
35  percent  of  these  ships  that  mu-^t  £,'o 
into  the  industrial  yards.  The  indu-trial 
yards  will  not  even  have  to  compete,  be- 
cause they  know  that  35  percent  of  the 
work  will  come  to  them.  So  what  do 
they  do?  Why,  as  I  say,  under  thi.s 
law  they  know  they  are  E:oin«  to  get  35 
percent  and  do  not  have  to  compete  at 
all.  The  Secretary  cannot  take  but  65 
percent  for  the  navy  yards.  The  private 
shipbuilder  knows  that  he  has  35  per- 
cent that  he  is  going  to  build.  He  knows 
that  he  is  gointi  to  get  these  contracts, 
and  up  goes  the  price  on  the  contract.-^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  are  going  to  have 
some  amendments  to  offer,  here  is  an- 
other thing  to  think  of.  What  about 
strikes?  Let  me  tell  you  about  that. 
What  about  strikes  in  the  navy  yards'' 

What  about  strikes  in  the  industrial 
yardi,? 

You  do  not  have  any  strikes  in  Gov- 
ernment yards.  Recently  the  great 
Quincy  Navy  Yard,  the  Bethlehem  yard, 
had  11  ships  that  were  being  built.  A 
very  long  strike  took  place  there.  Now 
think  about  it.  If  you  send  the.sp  ships 
that  have  been  damaged  in  action,  or 
in  any  fashion,  lo  an  industrial  yard 
and  a  strike  occurs,  it  slows  do'.vn  your 
whole  program. 

What  about  the  facilities  when  you 
repair  the  ships?  In  every  one  of  these 
navy  yards  they  have  quarters  for  the 
crew  while  the  job  is  being  repaired.  In 
an  indu:)tria!  yaid  you  do  not  have  them 
at  all. 

I  say  we  are  t;etting  along  fine,  we  are 
doing  a  magnificent  job.  We  are  for 
private  enterpruse.  we  are  for  the  private 
yards,  but  let  the  Secretary  continue  to 
allocate  them  just  as  he  has,  and  you 
will  get  competition.  The  industrial 
yards  that  are  qualified  to  do  this  work 
will  get  their  share  and  without  any 
subsidy  from  the  Government.  A  ereat 
many  of  them  do  not  have  the  trained 
persoi.nel  for  repair,  alteration  and  con- 
version of  naval  vessels.  A  great  many 
of  them  do  not  have  the  facihties. 
Therefore,  somebody  will  have  to  pay 
for  it  either  by  raising  the  contract  price 
or  direct  subsidy. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  propose  tomorrow  to 
offer  amendments  striking  these  two 
provisos  out  of  the  bill.  I  welcome  a 
rollcall  vote  on  it,  and  I  will  be  happy 
to   discuss   this   matter   in   detail    later 


Mr  FORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  :  Mr.  OsrERXAO). 

Mr  OSTERTAO.  Mr  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  want  'm  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  tlie  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  :  Mr.  Mahon  j . 
for  his  under.' landing  and  devoted  lead- 
eisliip  in  con!  ection  with  the  responsible 
task  of  detei  mining  the  vast  require- 
ments of  out  vital  Defense  Establish - 
mt  nt.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  and 
a  valued  opportunity  lo  serve  as  a  mem- 
b<>r  of  tins  subcommittee,  and  with  the 
passing  of  each  year  I  am  increasingly 
coivscious  of  the  great  contribution  he 
ha.s  made  toward  the  development  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  defer...e  p<.)sture 
second  to  r.ore  in  this  troubled  world 

Eacli  and  (very  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, I  oelieve,  deserves  a  word  of 
tribute  for  their  untiring  and  unstinting 
efforts  throughout  the  long  perKxl  ot 
our  hearinL,'s  on  ttie  defeiLse  budget, 
particularly  :or  their  individual  and 
collective  und  -rstanding  of  the  vast  and 
far-reaching  problems  and  operations 
associated  with  such  a  large  eslabli.sh- 
ment  as  our  Di'fense  Department  and  the 
respective  military  services. 

In  tliat  connection,  no  one  deserves 
more  credit  than  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Mr.  Fukdi.  who  served  as  the 
ranking  minoiity  memb^  of  this  im{X)r- 
tant  subcomn.ittee.  May  I  say  that  he 
IS  thorough  aiid  commands  a  kt^-n  srasp 
and  knowledge  of  the  many  a.spects  of 
our  military  function,  iLs  management. 
as  well  as  the  oiany  important  pruf.'rams 
and  weapon  systems.  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  this  subcommittee,  and 
I  regard  it  with  a  higii  sense  of  satis- 
faction. During  the  3'j  months  of  our 
hearings  on  tins  nearly  #48  billion  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  6  volumes  or 
more  than  3. SCO  pages  of  tcstunony  were 
taken  by  the  c.)ninuttee. 

Generally  speakm;^.  this  is  a  sound  and 
adequate  bill  und  I  believe  it  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  an  e.Kcellent  state  of 
readine.ss.  AlthouM^h  this  appropriation 
constitutes  a  new  high  for  peacetime 
military  defence,  and  I  want  to  repeat 
that  because  it  i.^  important  to  know  that 
this  bill  con.stuutes  a  new  high  for  peace- 
time military  defense,  however,  we  are. 
n\  my  humble  uuiument.  ciuin  ;  the  ru-ht 
ti'.ing.  It  can  be  sa;d  that  m  no  sense 
arc  we  '  rockin:  the  boat."  As  our  chair- 
man has  so  we  J  pointed  out,  it  would  be 
an  indication  of  W'  akness  to  reduce  this 
appropriation   by  any  si/.able   amount. "• 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of.  the 
tremendous  n  sjxsnsibility  that  rests  on 
our  Nation's  shoulders,  particularly  as  it 
relalt>s  to  the  security  and  preservation 
of  the  free  world.  Our  overall  balance  of 
forces,  our  terrific  striking  power,  our 
capability  to  retaliate  and  destroy  any 
enemy  who  may  decide  to  attack  us  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  deterrent  to  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  It  Ou  •  strentilh  is  our  security 
and  a  deterrent  to  war.  We  have  m  the 
pa.st  pos.se.ssed  that  superior  posture  and 
there  is  every  indication  to<lay  that  we 
shall  continue  to  hold  first  place  in  this 
world  strugi;U  Our  kiunv-how  coupled 
w:th  ti;e  development  and  possession  of 


a  weaiwns  system  second  to  none,  mobile 
and  deployed  throughout  the  world,  gives 
us  a  devastating  striking  power  that  any 
enemy  must  calculate  with  and  respect. 
Yet,  we  must  al-so  be  aware  that  It  re- 
mains a  challenge,  and  I  might  add  a 
covStly  one  It  Is  t>ound  to  be  a  heavy 
dram  on  our  resources  and  a  constant 
burden  on  our  Nation.  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  and  unle.ss,  a  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  agreement  can  be 
reached,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
maintain  a  military  capability  and  might 
that  commands  the  recognition  and  the 
respect  of  the  Communist  world  I  be- 
lieve that  our  continued  superiority  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the  realization 
of  any  arms  agreement  that  might  ulti- 
mately be  entered  into  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  this  new  high  defen.se  ap- 
propriation bill  of  nearly  $48  billion  is 
$1,344  million  over  that  of  last  year. 
Yet,  It  IS  only  fair  to  point  out  that  de- 
fen.se  spending  has  not  increased  per- 
centaKewi.se  to  the  same  degree  as  com- 
pared to  the  nondefense  expenditures  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict tliat  defense  costs  will  level  off  dur- 
ing the  foreseeable  years  ahead  at  ap- 
proximately the  level  that  is  provided  for 
m  tliis   1963  defi  Use  appropriation  bill. 

As  our  report  discloses,  the  defense 
pro-;rams  for  this  year  were  presented  to 
us  in  tt>rms  of  military  missions  which 
they  are  desu'ned  to  serve  and  the  De- 
fense Department  has  provided  us  with 
lony-ranue  projection  of  these  programs 
for  a  period  of  the  next  5  years.  Both  of 
these  innovations  proved  helpful  to  your 
committee  and  we  certainly  commend 
the  DefeiLse  Department  for  utilizing  this 
procedure. 

In  summarizing  this  1963  appropria- 
tion for  deffii.se.  we  are  dividing  it  into 
four  major  parts  and  the  funds  arc  allo- 
cated in  this  way.  For  example,  in  the 
overall  $48  billion  defen.se  programs, 
military  personnel  alone  takes  some  $13 
billion 

'Hiat  IS  the  overall  financial  support 
for  our  military  personnel  which  re- 
quires $13  billion  for  all  branches  of  the 
services  Operation  and  maintenance, 
which  Is  no  small  item  in  the  function- 
inc:  of  our  Military  Establishment,  re- 
quires as  vou  will  note  in  our  report, 
$11  5  billion 

Pr  .curement,  that  is  procurement  of 
\<ea;)ons  yes,  our  entire  weajxins  sys- 
tem including  mi.ssiles,  aircraft,  .ships, 
tanks  and  many  other  pha.ses  of  our 
entire  military  force,  amounts  to  about 
$16  5  billion 

last,  but  not  least,  is  the  area  of  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion packaued  together  under  one  phase 
of  our  overall  defense  operation  and 
that  general  field  totals  about  $6  8  bil- 
lion If  you  divide  this  total  $48  billion 
defense  appropriation  by  services,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  shows  up  .something  like 
this: 

The  Army  is  allocated  for  the  sup- 
I)<)rt  of  their  program,  a  total  $11,500 
million. 

The  Navy  receives  in  this  1963  de- 
fense appropriation,  a  total  of  $15  bll- 
lK)n  and  the  Air  Force  is  allocated  some 
$19  billion. 
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All    other    related    defense 
amount  to  a  total  of  92  billion. 

On  page  6  of  ou;-  committee  report, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  tdll  find  an  excellent 
table  which  clearly  discloses  a  break- 
down of  the  major  military  programs 
and  their  relationsl:  ip  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars to  military  persoimel,  operations, 
and  maintenance,  procurement,  and 
research  and  dcve  opment,  tests  and 
evaluations. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  desire  to  direct  a  few 
moments  to  the  subject  of  military  per- 
.sonnel.  In  this  particular  area  you  will 
note  that  this  budge',  provides  for  a  total 
of  2  684.000  uniformed  personnel  on  ac- 
tive duty,  plus  a  totil  of  740,000  civilian 
employees  under  tie  overall  planned 
proLiram. 

And  I  might  poin;  out  that  no  provi- 
sion is  made  in  this  bill  to  cover  the 
recall  of  Reserve  components  beyond  the 
jieriod  of  July  1  of  thus  year.  Directives 
have  already  been  iisued  for  the  release 
of  all  recalled  reser/ists  not  later  than 
some  time  in  August,  and  a  recent  order 
calls  for  the  rclea.se  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  reservists  by  .he  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  namely.  July  1. 

Our  committee  did  propose  higher 
strength  levels  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Aimy  Reserves  than 
that  provided  for  in  the  budget  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration.  The  bud- 
pet  requests  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Anr.y  Reserves  call  for 
levels  of  367.000  for  the  National  Guard 
and  275.000  for  the  Army  Reserves. 

It  has  been  pointe<l  out  previously,  but 
I  desire  to  remind  you,  that  we  have  in- 
cluded funds  in  this  bill  to  maintain  the 
National  Guard  at  i  400  000 -man  level 
and  the  Reserves  of  the  Army  at  a 
300.000-man  level. 

An  important  and  costly  aspect  of  our 
military  responsibilily  is  that  of  retired 
pay  I  wonder  how  many  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  our  annual  appropriation 
for  this  obligation,  retired  pay  on  an 
annual  basis  has  passed  the  billion- 
dollar  mark. 

It  is  estimated  v.-ithin  a  period  of 
many  years  it  will  reach  a  $3  or  $4  billion 
oblieation  annually. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  complete  de- 
.scription  of  our  overall  missile  and  stra- 
tegic strength  and  tliat  of  the  armament 
progragi  a.s  envisioned  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  have 
missiles  of  every  conceivable  type  opera- 
tional today,  missiles  which  have  a  ca- 
pability of  operating  from  air-to-air, 
air-to-ground,  and  ground-to-air.  inter- 
continental missiles.  Intermediate-range 
mi.ssiles,  and  otherwise,  in  the  Army, 
in  the  Na%T,  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
in  the  Air  Force.  All  of  the  services 
are  equipped  and  are  now  maintaining 
a  mi-ssile  force. 

As  our  report  irdicates,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  have  ever  1.000  land-based 
intercontinental  bcllistic  missiles,  plus 
650  PolarLs  missiles  by  1967.  Pour  ad- 
ditional Minutemat  squadrons  are  fimd- 
ed  in  this  bill.  These  ICBM  missiles 
brings  our  total  forces  to  800  hardened 
and  dispersed  mi.sinles.  And,  too.  "Mr. 
Chairman,  we  an*  providing  for  the 
completion  of   13    .\tlas  squadrons  and 
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12  Titan  squadrons  in  this  overall  mis- 
sile program. 

In  connection  with  our  strategic  retal- 
iatory forces,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  we  will  have  dxu-ing  the  same  period 
of  time  over  700  long-range  bombers, 
such  as  the  B-58  and  B-52.  These  super- 
sonic bombers  are  being  equipped  with 
the  so-called  Hound  Etog  and  Skybolt 
missiles  which  have  a  long-range  target 
capability.  In  other  words,  we  have  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  supersonic  bombers 
equipped  to  launch  a  missile  from  midair 
to  a  target  many,  many  miles  away. 

The  RS-70  program  has  been  discussed 
heretofore,  and  I  shall  not  deal  with  this 
particular  phase  of  the  program  because 
I  believe  in  the  first  instance  our  report 
clearly  points  out  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today,  as  well  as  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  committee's  decision  to  pro- 
vide a  considerable  amount  of  funds  in 
this  bill  over  and  above  the  original 
budget  request. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take 
a  moment,  if  I  may,  to  speak  about  the 
fantastic  Polaris  atomic  submarine  and 
its  pJace  in  our  overall  weapon  system 
and  its  great  and  important  part  in  the 
defense  and  security  of  this  Nation. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Polaris  atomic 
submarine  is  equipped  with  missiles — 
mobile  and  fast  nuclear  submarines  ca- 
pable of  firing  ballistic  missiles  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  into  the  atmos- 
phere, then  into  outer  space,  to  a  target 
from   1,500   to   2,500   miles  away. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  35  of  these  atomic  Polaris 
submarines  have  been  funded  up  to  now; 
29  have  been  built  or  are  under  con- 
struction; 6  more  are  added  by  this  bill, 
and  6  additional  atomic  Polaris  sub- 
marines are  fimded  insofar  as  long 
lead  items  are  concerned. 

Yes,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  in 
this  bill  8  additional  atomic-powered 
nuclear  submarines,  and  in  the  overall 
program  the  Navy  will  have  826  ships 
in  the  active  fleet,  of  which  383  are  war- 
time ships. 

And,  an  interesting  and  important 
aspect  of  this  defense  and  naval  opera- 
tion is  one  which  is  known  to  us  as  anti- 
submarine warfare.  We  know  today 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Commu- 
nist world  have  literally  hundreds  of 
submarines  of  one  kind  or  another  roving 
the  seven  seas.  Our  committee  has  been 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  need  and 
the  importance  of  developing  greater 
antisubmarine  potential  and  capability 
and  the  development  of  additional  means 
to  combat  such  a  threat  and  menace. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  Defense 
Department,  and  more  particularly  the 
Navy,  has  recently  placed  the  antisub- 
marine warfare  program  under  single 
management,  with  a  director  heading 
this  program.  We  believe  it  is  reason- 
able to  say  that  real  and  effective  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  this  important  field 
of  our  defense  Insofar  as  submarine  war- 
fare is  concerned. 

The  Navy  in  its  testimony  before  our 
committee  impressed  upon  us  that  the 
mission  of  the  Navy  is  the  control  of  the 
seas.  They  claim  that  they  have  that 
control  and  that  in  our  great  power  and 


strength  and  with  all  the  weapons  sys- 
tems and  the  outstanding  developments 
that  have  taken  place,  we  have  out- 
stripped any  potential  enemy  In  this 
important  field. 

I  might  add  that  I  was  privileged  with- 
in a  matter  of  the  last  few  days  to  wit- 
ness, along  with  other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  naval  maneuvers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  which  took  place  off  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina.  The  aircraft  carrier 
operation  with  their  bombers,  with  their 
antisubmarine  warfare  operations,  with 
their  missiles  from  planes  in  the  air.  with 
the  amphibious  operations  of  Marines 
was  an  impressive  sight.  It  clearly  es- 
tablished the  capability  of  our  Navy  in 
dealing  with  these  aspects  of  our  de- 
fense. As  I  understand  it.  a  certain  need 
for  aircraft  carriers  and  other  weapons 
systems,  including  ships,  exists  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
of  the  world.  And,  I  am  sure  as  we 
recognize  our  great  mobility  that  our 
operations  not  only  at  sea  but  our  bases 
otherwise  throughout  the  world,  with 
our  balanced  forces,  with  oiu:  terrific 
weapons  systems,  weapons  of  great  po- 
tential and  a  great  striking  capability, 
whether  it  be  bombers,  bombers  with 
missiles,  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  other  strategic  weapons  repre- 
sents the  greatest  known  strength  and 
might,  all  of  which,  is  essential  to  peace, 
essential  to  our  security,  and  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  free  world. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  1963 
might  well  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant measure  and  appropriation  bill 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  year  because  it  constitutes  the 
life  blood  of  our  security,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  have  provided  adequately 
and  generously.  I  fiu-ther  believe  we 
have  provided  essentially,  and  that  this 
program  will  give  us  the  potential  neces- 
sary for  progress  and  development  of 
weapons  heretofore  unknown.  We  must 
be  supreme  in  might  and  in  know-how. 

Research  and  development,  the  pro- 
gre.ssive  stages  of  these  weaftons  is  vital 
to  our  keeping  ahead  and  remaining 
ahead  in  this  troubled  world. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listei^ed  to  what  has 
been  said  about  a  steel  contract  which 
was  awarded  last  Friday.  Now,  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  competitive  bidding. 
My  colleagues  know  that  I  am  not  ex- 
pert on  this  present  situation  which  has 
been  discixssed.  However,  I  am  told  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  that  there 
is  a  requirement  for  a  special  type  of 
steel  that  in  this  special  procurement, 
which  is  for  Polaris  submarines,  a  long 
leadtime  item,  only  Lukens  and  United 
States  Steel  are  suppliers. 

Now,  the  other  companies  named  may 
have  the  capabihty  to  produce  this  steel, 
but  they  are  not  now  suppliers.  Only 
Lukens  and  United  States  Steel  are  now 
suppliers.  Lukens  did  not  Increase  its 
price  to  the  Government.  United  States 
Steel  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  long  leadtime 
Item  for  the  new -type  Polaris  subma- 
rines. Consequently  a  contract  was 
awarded. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiKisl.  yield? 

Mr.  8IKES.     Of  course. 

Mr.  FORD.  Previous  procurements 
of  this  steel  have  been  by  competitive 
bidding — sealed  invitations  for  bids.  It 
is  most  unusual  that  that  system  which 
has  worked  successfully  should  be  aban- 
doned under  these  circumstances. 

&£r.  SIKES.  The  $6  increase  m  the 
price  of  steel  to  the  public  which  must 
come  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  is 
also  unusual. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  did  not  know  that 
would  have  been  the  case,  because  no 
bids  were  invited  by  the  Navy  and  con- 
sequently no  proposals  were  submitted 
under  the  regular  competitive  bidding 
situation. 

Mr.  SIKES  I  think  the  situation  is 
clear  on  the  surface.  It  speaks  for  it- 
self. The  Government  is  fully  justified 
in  making  such  a  saving.  I  should  like 
to  point  out,  too,  that  certain  exceptions 
to  the  law  on  competitive  bidding  are 
permitted.  One  is  under  requirements 
for  defense.  This  exception  was  fol- 
lowed when  a  noncompetitive  contract 
was  awarded  to  Lukens. 

Mr  Chairman,  some  serious  chartfes 
have  been  made  in  this  matter,  and  a 
hearing  has  been  requested  I  think 
that  a  hearing  is  indicated.  I  think  it 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  But  I  do 
think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  (Mr.  PordI,  will  agree  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  let  me  get  to 
my  subject  At  the  outset  let  me  say 
that  In  my  opinion,  we  have  one  of  the 
strongest  teams  ever  assembled  at  the 
level  of  the  Secretariat  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  aggressive  manner  with  which  de- 
fense problems  are  met  all  along  the  line 
Secretary  McNamara  has  shown  an 
amazing  ability  to  grasp  the  broad  and 
complex  details  of  the  huge  estabh.sh- 
ment  which  he  runs.  When  he  came 
before  this  subcommittee  early  In  the 
year,  he  brought  with  him  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  committee,  the  most  com- 
plete document  that  I  have  seen  devel- 
oped within  the  Department  of  Defense 
He  spent  an  entire  week  before  the  com- 
mittee explaining  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ments  program,  its  capabilities  and  its 
requirement,  and  I  do  not  recall  that  he 
at  any  time  had  to  refer  to  a  backup 
witness  for  information  with  which  to 
answer  committee  questions.  This  Ls 
almost  unbelleveable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  left  such  a  complete  picture  in 
the  minds  of  his  listeners  that  he  nearly 
killed  the  rest  of  the  hearings.  Much 
that  followed  was  anticlimax. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  t)een  able  to  in- 
sure a  degree  of  coordination,  coopera- 
tion, and  unification  that  no  one  else 
has  matched.  He  has  even  been  able  to 
require  the  Air  Force  to  fly  Navy  planes 
and  Marines  to  fly  Army  helicopters  and. 
this  indeed,  is  a  new  high  in  achieve- 
ment. Someone  has  said  that  the  indi- 
vidual services  are  so  angry  with  the  Sec- 
retary that  they  are  forgetting  to  fight 
each  other,  but  the  sum  of  it  is  that  here 
is  a  strong  man  who  is  pulling  the  serv- 
ices  together   and    giving    America   the 


strongest  defen.se  team  we  have  had  in 
many  years. 

Now  I  shall  not  talk  generally  about 
the  details  of  the  bill  and  the  program 
which  It  makes  possible.  This  already 
has  been  done.  I  shall,  instead,  touch 
on  the  number  of  items  which  I  tiunk 
should  have  particular  stress.  In  pass- 
ing. I  want  to  say  that  this  bill,  more 
than  any  we  have  had  in  a  long  time,  pro. 
vides  for  a  buildup  of  general  purpose 
strength  L.ist  year,  after  long  neglect 
of  the  field  uf  conventional  warfare,  we 
gave  particular  stress  to  a  buildup  in 
that  category  The  present  bill  is  one 
that  offers  a  continuing  reinforcement  of 
national  deiense  in  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  capability.  We  are  build- 
ing up  strategic  retaliatory  forces  with 
long-range  bombers.  Hound  Dog  and 
Skybolt  mis.' lies;  Atlas,  TiUn.  and  Min- 
uteman  mi.'siles;  and  Polaris  subma- 
rines. At  the  same  time,  conventional 
capability  is  being  built  up  and  regular 
forces  are  tjeing  strengthened  to  deal 
with  the  limited  war  situations  in  which 
we  currently  are  engaged  and  are  likely 
to  remain  engaged  for  a  long  time.  Air- 
lift and  sealift  forces  are  being  modern- 
ized and  airlift  forces  in  particular  are 
being  e  cpanded  This  has  been  an  jther 
area  of  very  serious  deficit.  All  of  this 
adds  up  to  A  costly  program  but  an  es- 
sential program,  for  it  is  this  solid  build- 
up in  all  categories  of  America's  defense 
effort  which  is  making  Mr.  Khrushchev 
easier  to  talic  to 

Now  I  want  to  be  doubly  sure  that 
tiie  House  understands  wiiat  we  are  do- 
ing m  the  Jield  of  the  RS-  70  The  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  had  proposed  that 
three  airframes  be  built  so  that  there 
would  be  complete  testmg  of  tiiLs  new 
concept  of  a  2.000-mile-an-hour  recon- 
naissance strike  aircraft  Because  of 
the  extreme  cost  in  building  this  entirely 
new  aircraft,  with  new  design,  new  engi- 
neering and  new  materials  problems 
necessitating  years  of  experimentation 
prior  to  pt-rfection,  it  was  felt  unwise 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  spend 
the  additional  money  necessary  to  have 
an  RS-70  plus  its  complete  operatmg 
weapons  system  By  the  time  this  plane 
is  ready  for  operation  with  the  forces, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  it  will 
be  obsolete  and  of  no  significant  mili- 
tary value  However,  that  is  a  risk  we 
take  with  all  new  weapons 

The  SAC  bomber  today,  which  was  de- 
veloped years  ago.  continues  to  be  the 
backbone  of  our  retaliatory  capability 
The  various  missile  systems  which  are  so 
prominent  in  the  news  have  never  been 
tested  in  war  They  may  or  may  not 
function  according  to  plan.  Yet  it  is  al- 
most certain  they  will  function  accord- 
ing to  plan.  It  is  also  very  likely  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for  air- 
craft at  the  time  the  RS-70  is  perfected 
Consequently,  this  committee  believes 
that  the  development  of  the  weaporvs 
system  which  will  make  the  RS-70  func- 
tional as  a  military  weapon  should  pro- 
ceed simultaneously  with  the  airframe 
itself  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  think- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Questioning  by  our  committee  re\ealed 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  antici- 
pates It  can  successfully  use  some  $52 
or  $53   million   over  and    above   budget 


estimates  in  the  development  of  new 
improved  side-looking  radar  and  photo- 
graphic equipment  and  new  miuiles 
which  can  be  carried  within  the  aircraft. 
Present-day  equipment  is  inadequate  for 
the  requirements  of  the  RS-70.  Present- 
day  missiles  which  are  mounted  exter- 
nally on  SAC  bombers  would  burn  up  in 
the  atmosphere  at  the  great  speed  at 
which  the  RS-70  will  travel.  So  addi- 
tional funds  are  provided.  Actually  it 
should  be  said  our  position  is  something 
of  a  compromise  between  the  original 
proposal  of  *,he  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  the  full  development  of  six  RS- 
70  aircraft  with  complete  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  the  present  budget  proposal 
for  three  airframes  plus  limited  develop- 
ment on  the  weapons  system. 

Nike-Zeus  is  another  area  of  question 
and  controversy  I  recall  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  America  was  stunned  by 
Russia's  achievement  m  putting  the  first 
satellite  into  space  In  the  hearings 
which  this  committee  iield  in  an  effort 
to  stimulate  and  speed  up  America's 
lagi;ing  satellite  program,  it  was  brought 
out  that  Wernher  von  Braun's  work  at 
the  itedstone  Arsenal  would  have  per- 
mitted us  to  place  a  satellite  in  orbit 
a  year  ahead  of  liie  Russians  had  he  and 
his  team  received  the  necessary  backing 
It  was  this  team  which,  when  given  the 
go-ahead,  placed  a  satellite  in  orbit 
some  months  after  the  Russians — the 
.same  .satellite  that  he  had  proposed 
oriKinally  to  orbit  ahead  of  the  Russians. 
In  those  hearings,  Dr.  von  Braun 
said  that  Kiven  the  go-ahead  a  Nike-2ieus 
could  be  developed  which  would  be  effec- 
tive against  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  He  has  maintained  continu- 
uously  lliat  years  could  be  saved  In  the 
developmcMit  of  an  anti-ICBM  capability 
if  production  were  initiated  simultane- 
ously with  research  and  testing. 

This  program  years  later  carries  no 
funds  for  production  We  are  still  test- 
ing the  Nike-Zeus.  This  year's  budget 
will  implement  tests  which  are  planned 
in  the  South  Pacific  against  missiles 
fired  under  conditions  approximating 
those  which  will  exist  In  war.  These 
will  be  the  most  realistic  tests  of  the 
Nike-Zeus  ever  undertaken.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  not  convinced 
that  the  costly  Nike-Zeus  system  will 
provide  sufficient  safeguard  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  homes,  the  defenses,  and  the 
industries  of  America  to  justify  produc- 
tion. Current  tests  on  Nike-Zeus  are 
very  promising  and  missiles  have  been 
destroyed  in  flight  with  this  weapon. 

But.  the  Department  of  Defense  says 
that  the  controlled  conditions  of  testing 
done  thus  far  do  not  provide  a  realistic 
answer  to  the  capability  of  Nike-Zeus  to 
meet  a  .salvo  of  missiles  accompanied  by 
decoys  and  chaff  which  will  make  se- 
lectivity extremely  difficult.  The  Army 
Is  just  as  Insistent  that  it  can  lick  all 
of  these  problems  and  that  by  spending 
172  or  so  millions  now  on  production,  we 
can  .save  4  years  In  achieving  a  realistic 
defense  against  ICBM's.  We  know  the 
Ru.ssians  are  working  hard  In  this  field. 
We  think  they  are  following  the  same 
cour.se  that  we  are  following.  We  do 
not  think  that  they  are  significantly 
ahead  of  us      We  have  no  highly  prom- 
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ising  substitute  for  Nike-Zeus.  We  may 
be  missing  the  boat  by  failing  to  begin 
production  now.  Another  year  should 
tell  us  much  more  and  perhaps  we  will 
nut  have  lost  timi2  that  is  Invalauble. 
But  wc  will  have  lost  invaluable  time  if 
the  Russians  achieve  a  realistic  defense 
against  ICBM's  ahead  of  us.  That  would 
provide  a  breakthrough  very  costly  to 
our  security. 

It  is  the  field  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents that  I  want  to  discuss  in  detail. 
Wo  have  encountered  the  same  pro- 
posals for  cutbacks  in  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents that  have  confronted  us  for 
years.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
essentiality  of  the  Reserve  components 
has  never  been  more  strikirigly  evidenced 
than  was  true  in  the  peacetime  callup 
last  year  when  the  Reserves  were  needed 
to  strengthen  the  llegular  Forces  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Berlin  crisis.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  h.-is  been  highly  lauda- 
tory of  the  contributions  of  the  Reserve 
components  and  of  the  reservists  them- 
selves during  this  iieriod.  I  realize  that 
criticisms  have  been  laiuichcd  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  reservists  were 
uitilized  in  some  areas.  But,  the  fact 
remains  tliat  they  constituted  bodies  in 
uniform  and  added  impressively  to  our 
total  strength.  Tiis  is  the  thing  that 
our  enemies  see  and  this  is  much  more 
important  than  shortcomings  which 
others  portray  ar.d  which  in  any  big 
program  will  always  be  present. 

The  current  recommendation  for  a 
decrease  In  strength  in  Reserve  compo- 
nents is  accompanied  by  a  proposal  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nent's. It  is  not  for  Congress  to  say 
whether  there  shoiJd  be  a  reorganization 
or  how  it  shall  be  effected.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Reserve  components  should 
always  be  that  which  provides  the  great- 
est support  to  the  regular  forces  and  re- 
organization in  keeping  with  new  con- 
cepts of  warfare  Is  justifiable.  We  also 
are  assured  that  there  will  be  a  more 
realistic  effort  tc  properly  equip  the 
Reserve  components.  Historically,  the 
Reserve  components  have  had  to  take 
what  is  left  over  and  some  of  them  got 
little  in  the  way  of  equipment.  A  realis- 
tic program  of  reorganization  is  fully 
acceptable  provided  it  is  meaningful  and 
provided  modern  tjquipment  is  procured 
and  made  available  at  the  same  time. 

The  reduction  in  numbers  in  the  Re- 
serve components  is  another  matter. 
Tlie  ink  with  which  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization was  written  is  scarcely  dry 
on  the  Pentagon  papers.  As  a  matter  of 
fcict.  it  has  been  in  frenzied  formulation 
during  these  recent  weeks.  It  probably 
will  be  changed  tc.  a  considerable  extent 
before  it  is  made  operational.  At  best, 
months  are  going  to  be  required  for  its 
implementation.  This  is  not  a  time  for 
reorganization  plus  a  reduction  in  jier- 
sonneL  We  know  that  the  reservists  are, 
if  world  conditions  permit,  going  to  be 
1  c turned  within  a  few  months  to  their 
homes.  The  majority  of  them  will  go 
back  into  their  Reserve  imits.  It  is  in- 
Tippropriate  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  a  year  of  service  by  sending  men  back 
to  units  which  no  longer  exist.  During 
the  time  requiriKl  for  reorganization 
there  should  not  be  the  further  chaos  of 


reduction  in  personnel.  And,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  les- 
sening requirement  for  a  strong  overall 
defense,  of  which  reservists  are  an  essen- 
tial part,  at  the  time  this  lull  Is  written. 
Next  year  may  bring  another  story.  But. 
we  should  cross  next  year's  bridges  when 
we  get  to  them. 

I  think  all  the  Members  of  this  body — 
and  of  the  other  body — are  committed 
to  continuance  of  our  Reserve  programs. 
The  cost  of  the  Reserves  is  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  defense  cost;  yet  the  Reserves 
are  as  vital  to  our  national  survival  as 
any  othei;  element  of  our  defense  struc- 
ture. 

All  of  us  wUl  be  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  again  to  include  suf- 
ficient funds  to  preserve  the  present 
strength  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Army  National  Guard.  This  requires  a 
relatively  small  addition  to  the  budget 
as  subnaitted  by  the  Pentagon.  Yet  this 
addition  Is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  sound  defense  posture  and  a  modem, 
trained,  equipped  Reserve  Force  in  the 
Army. 

We  note  with  some  misgivings  that  the 
same  degree  of  support  is  not  accorded 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  I 
consider  this  is  because  the  Pentagon 
had  not  fully  informed  the  committee, 
that  its  members  did  not  insist  upon  re- 
storing cuts  which  had  been  imposed  in 
these  programs. 

Proportionately,  these  cutbacks  were 
greater  than  those  proposed  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard.  Yet 
the  cuts  have  been  so  gradual,  over  sev- 
eral years,  that  the  impact  was  not  fully 
felt  until  now. 

In  both  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Air 
Force  Reserve,  there  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years,  a  continuing  erosion  of 
strength.  In  my  opinion,  this  represents 
a  danger  to  our  country.  The  costs  of 
correction  would  be  minor  and  should 
be  appropriated. 

The  Naval  Reserve  has  suffered  con- 
sistent erosion  in  the  following  line 
items: 

First.  The  Selected  Reserve — 48  paid 
drills.  15  days  active  duty  for  training: 

Mobilization    requirements 155,000 

Secretary  of   Defense   and    congres- 
sional authcrlzatlon 135,  000 

I»roposed  1963  budget 122,488 

TTiis  program  covers  the  Naval  Sur- 
face Reserve  and  the  Naval  Air  Reserve. 

Tliese  are  the  reservists  who  are  or- 
ganized for  instant  mobilization  to 
augment  the  fleet  and  to  provide  air  and 
surface  ASW  forces.  The  history  of  the 
gradual  erosion  is  as  follows : 

i960  budget 130.000 

1961  budget 127,500 

1962  budget 125,000 

1963  budget  (proposed^ 122,488 

Second.  Category  D  training — Non- 
drill  pay  program — 15  days  active  duty 
for  training  with  pay : 

Officers  in  program 24,000 

1960  budget 10,259 

1961  budget 7,645 

1962  budget 2,700 

1963  budget  (proposed) 2.700 

This  program  represents  the  only  paid 
training — 2  weeks'  active  duty —  received 
by  officers  in  the  specialists  component — 
naval  research,  and  so  forth — and  young 


officers  who  are  fresh  from  the  fleet  and 
who  cannot  join  the  Selected  Reserve. 
Our  particular  concern  relates  to  the 
younger  officers.  These  olBcers  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  various  ofllcer  procurement 
programs  who  have  had  from  2  to  5  years' 
active  duty  in  the  fleet.  All  of  them 
are  competent.  Some  of  them  have  been 
heads  of  departments  on  such  compli- 
cated ships  as  the  new  fleet  destroyers. 
If  they  can  go  to  sea  for  2  weeks  each 
year,  they  will  retain  their  competence. 
If  they  cannot,  they  will  soon  become 
useless  as  naval  officers  and  will  lose 
Interest  and  be  lost  to  the  Navy. 

In  our  view,  this  cut  Is  shortsighted 
economy  and  Is  a  waste  of  real  talent 
trained  at  considerable  expense. 

In  1961  the  Congress  enacted  an  ap- 
propriation for  Reserve  personnel,  Navy 
of  $88  million.  Immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  appropriation,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  impounded  $2  million. 
The  Defense  Department  Comptroller 
almost  equalled  the  speed  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  holding  back  an  addi- 
tional $2  million.  The  Navy  forced  to 
curtail  its  plans  to  fit  the  reduced  appor- 
tionments and  it  followed  that  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  were  reduced  and 
approximately  $4  million  were  not  used. 
This  served  to  form  a  new  and  lower 
plateau  for  the  1962  appropriation  which 
was  reduced  to  approximately  $84  mil- 
lion. The  1963  budget  has  been  reduced 
again  and  the  net  decrease  for  the  Naval 
Reserve  amounts  to  $1,400,000. 

To  bring  this  program  back  to  its  au- 
thorized strength  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $4 1 2  million. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  usually  given  the  Navy  exactly  what 
it  asked  for  In  its  Naval  Reserve  budget. 
The  reductions  have  come  about  through 
impoundments  and  reduced  apportion- 
ments which  have  gradually  cut  this  pro- 
gram down  to  its  proposed  strength  of 
122.488  men. 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  next  August, 
the  Navy's  selected  Reserve  will  un- 
doubtedly have  on  board  approximately 
122,000  men.  There  were  130,000  on 
board  when  the  recall  went  Into  effect. 
This  will  mean  that  those  splendid  re- 
servists who  resixjnded  immediately  to 
the  recall  and  who  have  performed  so 
effectively  without  complaint  will  be  de- 
nied entry  into  the  selected  Reserve  pro- 
gram when  they  are  released  to  inactive 
duty  and  if  they  are  placed  In  the  pro- 
gram, others  who  are  now  In  It  will 
have  to  be  eliminated  in  order  to  make 
room  for  them. 

The  Reserve  personnel  budget  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  has  also  been  sub- 
jected to  seemingly  slight  reductions  in 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  over  the 
past  several  years.  These  reductions 
while  appearing  to  be  so  small  as  to 
hardly  be  noticeable,  have  partially 
hamstrung  the  Air  Force  Reserve  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  view  of  the  added 
mission  inherent  in  the  activation  of 
Air  Force  Recovery  Groups  and  Squad- 
rons throughout  the  country.  The  legis- 
lative history  shows  that  the  fiscal  year 
1961  and  1962  appropriations  in  this  area 
were  $54  million  each  year.  In  1962  the 
budget  request  was  held  at  $52  million — 
although  the  Congress  added  $4  million 
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which  the  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
allocate  to  the  Air  Force  for  their  use. 
Thla  year  the  budget  request  has  again 
been  reduced  to  $50.1  million. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
detail  on  the  appropriations  required  to 
support  the  Air  Force  in  developing  and 
proving  the  capability  of  the  recovery 
units.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
current  restrictions  in  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget — allocating 
$8.3  million  in  Reserve  personnel  funds 
and  20.000  drill  pay  spaces  to  the  re- 
covery program — which  means  50  per- 
cent manning  and  only  24  drills,  will 
merely  smother  a  program  which  really 
needs  a  spark  to  show  its  merits.  If  the 
program  is  worthwhile — and  we  believe 
it  and  believe  the  Congress  believes  it — 
the  full  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1963 
are  an  additional  $6.7  million.  This 
would  provide  an  additional  12.000  drill 
pay  spaces  and  48  drills  for  all  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  this  mission. 

These  are  problems  which  have  been 
disregarded  too  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  call  attention  of 
the  membership  to  a  number  of  items  in 
the  report  that  I  think  deserve  special 
consideration.  One  is  a  weakness  in  the 
modernization  program  of  naval  aircraft 
shown  on  page  185,  volume  4  of  the 
hearings. 

One  is  the  inclusion  of  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  work  of  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  on  page 
33  of  the  report.  Another  is  the  stress 
on  competitive  procurement  and  indus- 
try cost-sharing,  both  of  which  are  car- 
ried on  page  35  of  the  report.  Still  an- 
other is  the  mention  on  page  50  of  the 
report  of  the  Increase  in  the  funding  for 
the  Chemical  Biological  Warfare  effort 
of  the  Nation.  I  would  like  to  place 
emphasis  not  contained  in  this  report  on 
the  significance  of  the  contributions  of 
this  agency  to  the  Nation's  health  pro- 
grams. The  hearings  carry  much  more 
detail,  and  is  shown  beginning  on  page 
170,  volume  6  of  the  hearings.  Members 
will  do  well  to  read  this.  There  is  one 
point  in  particular  which  should  not 
escape  our  scrutiny.  If  we  should 
achieve  an  agreement  on  nuclear  dis- 
armament, the  Russians  are  certain  to 
stress  capability  in  other  fields  of  war- 
fare. They  have  a  significant  capability 
in  the  field  of  GBR — much  greater  than 
our  corresponding  defense  capability. 

All  in  all  this  bill  does  not  carry 
a  great  many  changes  in  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  that  Is  because  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  among  the  soundest  and  most 
impressive  that  we  have  noted  for  a  long 
time 

It  does  carry  a  significant  advance- 
ment In  our  defense  capability — and 
even  in  this  enlightened  age — in  the 
year  of  our  Lord.  1962,  a  strong  defense 
is  the  only  sure  and  certain  way  to  pre- 
serve this  wonderful  institution  which 
IS  America. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr,  Chainnan.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 


the  gentleman  from  Michigan  In  pre- 
senting this  bill  to  us  today.  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Subcommittee  that 
we  insist  that  our  country  continue  to 
carry  forward  a  policy  which  will  lead 
to  victory,  a  win  policy.  There  ai^  cer- 
tain things,  however,  that  have  come  up 
during  the  past  month,  yes,  the  past 
year,  which  have  led  me  to  question  just 
what  kind  of  policy  we  are  pursuing  as 
a  nation. 

Yesterday  I  was  concerned  to  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  the  new  State 
Department  master  strategy  plan  which 
IS  under  study  in  the  White  Hou.se.  On 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  yesterday  is  a  story  with  a  Wa.shing- 
ton  dateline  which  discusses  for  the  first 
time  in  the  public  pre.ss  a  heretofore 
secret  report  which  has  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Walter  W 
Rostow.  Coun.sclor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Council  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

This  particular  document  which  I  re- 
quested .some  time  ago  through  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  our  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  was  refu.-^ed  and 
our  staff  was  advLsed  that  this  particular 
document  would  not  be  available  for  the 
deliberations  of  our  committee  because 
it  was  secret  in  nature.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings  which  have  gone 
on  since  early  January,  our  commitU'e 
has  received  all  secret  and  top  secret 
mformation  about  the  defen.se  plans  of 
our  Nation  as  approved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Now  the  State  Department  ha.s 
moved  in  to  downgrade  the  victory  policy 
of  our  Defense  Department.  They  clas- 
sify it  secret  and  refuse  to  produce  it 
One  has  to  go  to  the  public  press  for 
its  alarming  recommendations. 

At  no  time  has  any  member  of  the 
committee  violated  security  on  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  «iven  to  our 
committee.  I  do  not  feel  the  Rostow  re- 
port should  have  been  withheld  from 
consideration  by  members  o:  our  Defen.se 
appropriations  committee.  There  mu.st 
be  .some  reason  for  this  action  but  as  of 
this  date  no  explanation  has  been  of- 
fered 

The  New  York  Times  story  reveals  for 
the  first  time  some  basic  Slate  Depart- 
ment recommendations  for  changing  this 
nations  defense  strategy  The  changes 
recommended  by  the  Rostow  report 
should  be  first  reviewed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment before  the  White  House  adopts  this 
new  strategy. 

We  have  to  have  the  will  and  the  de- 
termination, we  have  to  lend  credibility 
to  the  power  which  we  have  today  if  we 
are  truly  going  forward  with  a  victory 
policy  in  this  cold  war  with  international 
communism 

There  are  several  .sections  of  this  bill 
which  I  .should  like  to  dl.scu.ss  for  a  few 
moment-s. 

NATIONAL    Gt'AKD    AND    RESniVE 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  we 
went  into  the  call  to  active  service  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  49th  and  32d  Di- 
visions We  also  took  testimony  on  the 
Reserve   Units,    which   were   called    into 


active  service  by  the  President  late  last 
summer  and  early  last  fall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Wednesday,  April  11, 
the  President  announced  that  the  release 
of  Army  National  Ouard  units  and  Army 
Reserve  units  now  on  active  duty  would 
commence  next  August. 

In  commenting  upon  the  release  of  the 
reservists  on  active  duty,  he  said  that  the 
relea.se  was  not  the  result  of  any  marked 
ciiange  in  the  international  situation 
which  continues  to  have  many  dangers 
and  tensions.  It  is  the  result,  rather, 
of  the  successful  buildup  of  permanent 
instead  of  emergency  strength.  He  con- 
tinued by  stating  that  the  units  to  be 
released  will  remain  available  In  a  new 
and  heightened  state  of  combat  readi- 
ness if  a  new  cri.sls  should  ari.se  requiring 
their  further  service. 

Since  that  statement  was  made,  I  have 
received  a  great  many  letters  from  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  reservists  traln- 
in>;  with  the  32d  Infantry  Division  of  the 
Wi.sconsin  National  Guard.  Their  con- 
cern is  the  President's  suggestion  that, 
after  having  served  on  active  duty  for 
almost  1  year  and  because  their  unit  has 
improved  its  combat  potential,  that  divi- 
sion will  be  available  for  immediate  re- 
call The  implication  here,  as  they  see  it, 
i.s  that  in  the  event  of  a  future  emergency 
cold  war  crisis  arising  shortly  after  their 
relca.se  or  at  some  later  period,  these  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  reservists  would 
aL-am  be  called  upon  to  serve  on  active 
duty  This  problem  is  discussed  on  page 
233.  volume  6.  of  our  hearings.  The  10 
months  of  training  which  the  32d  and 
49th  Divisions  have  had  will  be  in  vain  if 
the  men  r"siKn  on  return  home. 

Their  concern.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agiee,  is  understandable.  It  would  ap- 
pear here  that  in  defense  planning  a 
heavy  burden  is  being  placed  upon  a  few 
while  the  vast  majority  of  the  National 
Guard.smen  and  reservists  are  not  being 
readied  to  perform  active  duty  service  in 
the  event  of  further  emergency. 

My  concern,  as  I  view  this  situation. 
IS  that  the  new  Department  of  Defense 
Reserve  policy  is  tending  to  place  too 
great  an  emphasis  on  the  reaidlness  of 
too  few  National  Guard  and  Reserve  or- 
ganizations and  that  by  so  doing  we  are 
not  providing  for  an  equal  share  of  the 
defen.se  burden,  but  rather  we  are  plan- 
ning to  call  again  on  those  who  have 
already  just  recently  served. 

This  IS  related  directly  to  the  pro- 
posed new  Department  of  Defense  reor- 
ganization of  the  Army  National  Ouard 
and  the  Army  Reserve  which  is  currently 
the  subject  of  hearings  oetore  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee 

The  Defense  Department  proposal 
would  be  to  eliminate  a  great  many  of 
the  existing  units  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  and  to 
place  the  emphasis  on  manpower,  equip- 
ment p.nd  training  of  a  few  select  divi- 
sions and  supporting  elements,  and  that 
these  organizations  would  be  expected 
to  carry  the  burden  in  future  emergen- 
cies 

Our  committee  believes  It  would  be 
well  to  maintain  these  Reserve  forces  at 
their  present  strengths  and  with  the 
present    numbers   of   organizations.      It 


is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  proper 
training  and  equipment  of  all  of  these 
Reserve  and  Guard  forces  in  order  that 
they  might  all  be  available  for  duty  in 
the  event  of  all-out  mobilization.  We 
cannot  depend  on  our  Regular  Forces  to 
mee'.  mobilization  needs.  I  think  that 
there  is  ample  evidence  and  precedent 
demanding  that  we  have  in  this  country 
a  wide  mobilization  base  rather  than  a 
.small  highly  ready  group  of  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  organizations.  This 
i.s  the  way  we  must  match  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  manpower  basis  in  the  event 
we  arc  called  upon  for  all-out  mobiliza- 
tion. 

The  Regular  Forces  must  provide  the 
luKhly  ready  group  to  meet  cold  war 
cn.sis  situations.  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  our  committee  feel  that  within  our 
present  and  future  programed  Regular 
Forces  we  have  the  manpower  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  Cuba,  a  Laos,  or  a 
Vietnam.  If  we  are  willing  to  use  our 
ixiwer  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent 
af4Kre.s.sion  we  do  not  need  to  rely  on 
our  National  Guard  or  Reserve  Forces 
to  meet  crisis  situations  but  can  use 
them  properly  in  the  event  of  all-out 
mobilization. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
j^cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  OhK). 

Mr  BOW  May  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  gentleman's  statement.  I 
know  many  people  in  the  service  have 
the  same  concern  that  the  gentleman 
has  had  in  reference  to  this  Reserve  sit- 
uation The  gentleman  has  made  a 
great  contribution  in  this  respect.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  something  about 
the  cost  of  calling  these  Reserves  and 
Guard  during  this  emergency? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  cost  of  calling  up 
the  Reserves  and  Guard  was  set  forth 
in  our  committee  record.  The  funding 
that  was  used  to  have  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  called  up  was  in  section 
512ici  of  this  bill,  which  gives  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  the  authority  to 
fund  this  callup  on  a  deficiency  basis. 

Thus  far  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  submitted  a  supplemental  re- 
quest or  deficiency  request  in  connection 
with  the  terms  of  the  1962  appropriation 
act.  We  have  estimates  on  this  partic- 
ular cost.  In  committee  I  thought  that 
we  should  fund  this  particular  program 
on  a  line  item  basis  and  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  come  up  on  a 
line  item  basis  to  fund  this  program 
completely  through  August.  But,  as  of 
this  date  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  come  up  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  any  deficiency  request 
under  the  terms  of  section  5-12-c  of  the 
1962  appropriation  act,  and,  of  course, 
has  not  used  the  section  which  we  are 
di.scu.ssing  today. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.  1  Thirty-one 
Members  are  present;  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  75] 

Addonlzlo  Garland  O'Brien.  HI. 

Alger  Garmatz  O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Andersen,  Gavin  Phtman 

Minn.  Glenn  Pilcher 

Andrews  Grant  Pillion 

Asiiley  Green.  Oreg.  Powell 

Ayres  Griffin  Rains 

Baker  Hays  Riley 

Barrett  Hubert  Rivers.  S  C. 

Ba.ss.  Tenn.  Hoffman,  III.  Roberts,  Ala. 

Becker  Hoffman,  Mlcli.  St.  George 

Boggs  Horan  Scott 

Boykln  Huddleston  Scranton 

Brademas  J.irman  Selden 

Brewster  Jones.  Ala.  Sheppard 

Brooks.  Tex.  Kearns  Shipley 

Cahill  Kee  Smith.  Miss. 

Celler  Kilburn  Smith.  Va 

Chelf  King.  N  Y  Spence 

Chiperfleld  Kltchln  Thomas 

Cramer  Lnnkford  Thompson.  La 

Daddario  Loser  Thompson.  N.J. 

Daniels  McDonough  TTiomp.'on.  Tex. 

Davis.  Tenn.  Madden  Trimble 

DlggB  Mason  Utt 

Fallon  Miller.  NY.  Wels 

Fascell  Moeller  Wiiarton 

Flnnegan  Moulder  Whitten 

Pino  Murray  Williams 

FYledel  Norblad  Wilson.  Ind. 

Gallagher  Nygaard  Zelenko 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Bolling, 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Keogh, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  11289, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
343  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow], 
shortly  before  the  quorum  call,  asked 
for  the  cost  of  the  Army  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  called  up  late  last  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  not  come  forward 
with  these  figures  from  %he  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  yet,  but  th^  are  expected 
to  do  this  within  the  next  week  or  10 
days.  So  these  figures  are  not  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  requests,  but  are  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
accordance  with  the  understanding  the 
Department  has  with  our  committee. 

In  fiscal  1962  the  cost  of  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  called  into  active 
duty.  Army  personnel  account,  will  be 
$213  4  million.  Army  O.  &  M.:  $1391/2 
million.  Army,  persormel;  making  a 
total  cost  of  $353  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  In  fiscal  1963  to  fund  these 
two  National  Guard  divisions  and  re- 
serve units  through  August  the  cost 
will  be  $111  million,  for  Army  personnel 
account;  $42  million.  Army  O.  &  M. 
account:  or  a  total  cost  for  the  2  months 
in  fiscal  year  1963  of  $153  million.  The 
grand  total  of  the  10-month  cost  in 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  callup  is 
Army  personnel  account  costs  of  $324  5 
million.  Army  O.  &  M.  account  costs, 
$181.5  million,  or  a   total  co.«:t  for  this 


callup  of  $506  million.  This  $506  mil- 
lion will  fund  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  through  the  cutoff  date 
in  August  as  announced  by  the  President 
last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  afternoon 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  brought 
out  a  very  important  point.  It  had  to  do 
with  the  use  of  competitive  bidding  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Competi- 
tive bidding  must  be  done  on  an  open 
public  basis.  Costs  and  reliability  must 
be  emphasized. 

RELIABILITY    MUST    BE    SPOTLIGHTED 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  recent  hearings 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, much  of  the  testimony  presented 
emphasized  efforts  being  directed  toward 
procurement  of  defense  materials  and 
supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Further,  the  procurement  and  contract 
administration  practices  and  policies 
currently  being  followed  by  many  Gov- 
errunent  agencies,  including  Department 
of  Defense,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Treasury  Department,  General  Account- 
ing OflBce,  and  the  recently  established 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  also  emphasize, 
if  not  force,  procurement  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  This  year's  hearings  are 
full  of  statements  which  give  emphasis 
to  price  and  price  alone. 

Personally,  I  am  greatly  alarmed  by 
this  increasing  trend  which  emphasizes 
price  over  performance  and  reliability. 
I  am  further  concerned  by  what  seems 
to  be  a  diminishing  comprehension  of  the 
fact  that  lowest  price  is  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  lowest  cost  and  the 
fact  that  initial  cost  can  be  substantially 
different  from  final  or  total  cost. 

To  arrive  at  the  point  of  my  remarks, 
I  submit  that  we  are  experiencing  a  trend 
of  unrealistic  price  buying  which  in  real- 
ity is  penalizing  the  taxpayers,  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  American  industry, 
millions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary  cost. 

In  these  times  of  rising  prices,  the 
American  housewife  is  probably  as  aware 
as  anyone  of  how  to  get  true  economy 
with  her  shopping  dollars.  Price  alone 
is  not  enough  to  induce  her  to  buy  even 
a  can  of  beans.  She  selects  a  brand  she 
can  rely  on  to  meet  her  demands  for 
quality  at  the  price  level  she  is  willing  to 
pay. 

Can  we  afford  to  be  any  less  prudent 
when  purchasing  the  materials  and 
weapon  systems  that  form  the  basis  for 
the  deterrent  strength  of  this  country? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  However,  there 
are  altogether  too  many  indications  that 
many  of  our  actual  procurement  prac- 
tices ignore  the  obvious  truth  that  sac- 
rificing quality  and  reliability  in  the 
interest  of  a  low  price  can  lead  to 
national  disaster. 

By  now  we  should  be  aware  that  ob- 
taining the  performance  and  accuracy 
demanded  for  advanced  wear>on  and 
space  exploration  programs  is  neither 
simple  nor  cheap.  The  Government  and 
industry  personnel  associated  with  the 
recent  successful  entry  Into  orbit  and 
return  of  Friendship  7  spent  thousands 
of  man-hours  checking  and  rechecking 
every  detail  that  could  have  any  bearing 
on  the  success  of  the  mission.  In  spite 
of  this  tremendous  effort  to  insure  that 
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all  comixjnents  and  systems  would  func- 
tion properly,  troubles  did  develop  In 
night.  Fortunately  they  were  not  seri- 
ous enough  to  prevent  the  safe  return 
of  Astronaut  John  Glenn. 

(If  malfunction  occurred  during  the 
Friendship  7  mission  in  spite  of  consid- 
erable special  effort  to  insure  maximum 
reliability,  what  can  we  expect  in  per- 
formance of  weapons  systems  produced 
without  this  special  attention  on  a  pro- 
duction basis,  especially  in  view  of  the 
current  trend  to  place  price  ahead  of 
quality  and  reliability. 

Paragraph  1-302.2  of  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations  states : 

IrrMpectlve  of  whether  the  procurempnt 
of  suppUea  or  services  from  aourcea  ouuide 
the  Oovemment  ta  to  b«  effected  by  formal 
adverUdng  or  by  negotiation,  competitive 
propoaala  (bids  in  the  caa«  of  procurement 
by  fomutl  advertUing,  proposal*  In  the  case 
of  procurement  by  negotiation)  shall  be  so- 
licited from  all  such  qualified  soxirces  of 
■uppliea  or  serTtcee  as  are  deemed  necessary 
by  the  contracting  officer  to  assure  full  and 
free  competition  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
procurement  of  types  of  supplies  and  services 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
military  department  concerned,  and  there- 
by to  obtain  for  the  Oovernment  the  most 
advantageoxis  contract  price,  quality  and 
other  factors  considered. 

Note  that  the  paragraph  states  "and 
thereby  to  obtain  the  most  advantageous 
contract  price,  quality  and  other  factors 
considered." 

In  other  words,  paragraph  1-302.2  di- 
rects that  the  contracting  officer  assure 
that  contracts  are  awarded  to  qualified 
sources  which  have  the  capability,  price 
notwithstanding,  to  fully  meet  applica- 
ble requirements  Including  delivery 
schedules,  quality,  and  reliability. 

Obtaining  prime  and  subcontracts  that 
are  truly  most  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  not  a  simple  matter.  Mod- 
em weapon  and  space  exploration  sys- 
tems represent  a  highly  complex  state 
of  art.  Advancing  design  specifications 
call  for  closer  tolerances,  reduced  weight. 
improved  properties,  and  higher  per- 
formance at  all  levels  of  the  procurement 
and  supply  system.  To  meet  these  new 
specifications  has  required  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  new  metals  and  materi- 
als; new  fabrication,  forming,  and  join- 
ing methods;  new  inspection  and  quality 
control  methods  and  techniques;  new 
facilities,  equipment,  experience,  and 
know-how. 

Developing  the  new  capabilities  re- 
quired has  involved  expenditures  in  the 
,  ,  billions.  While  much  of  the  expenditure 
has  been  with  Goverfiment  funds,  many 
industrial  concerns  have  invested  very 
substantial  amounts  of  private  funds  in 
order  to  keep  pace  wUh  advancing  de- 
fense procurement  technoloKy.  The 
companies  who  have  demonstrated  the 
willingness  to  develop,  with  private 
funds,  the  facilities,  methods,  and  know- 
how  required  to  meet  demanding  speci- 
fications inherent  in  advancing  weapon 
and  space  systems,  rightfully  expect  to 
provide  their  products  at  a  price  which 
will  recover  these  investments.  In  fact, 
they  must  be  able  to  do  this  in  order  to 
remain  a  defense  supplier. 

It  would  be  expected  that  companies 
that  have  not  made  the  investment  nec- 


essary to  keep  pace  with  weapon  and 
space  technology  could  sell  at  a  lower 
price.  All  too  often  that  lower  price  re- 
flects insufficient  comprehension  of  the 
quality  and  reliability  required  to  fully 
meet  applicable  specifications.  Contracts 
awarded  under  these  circumstances  al- 
most Invariably  result  in  senou^  losses 
in  terms  of  rejections  and  shipping  de- 
lays. Even  more  serious,  if  the  deficiency 
in  product  quality  and  reluibility  re- 
mains undetected,  human  life  ar.d  na- 
tional security  could  be  endangered  If 
this  is  economy,  the  price  is  too  hisjh. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  FORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
I.AiRDl  5  additional  minutes. 

DTNA-90AB 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr  Chairman,  there  is 
one  amendment  in  this  bill  which  In- 
creases the  Dyna-Soar  program.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cu.ss  this  program.  For  all  our  hopes 
that  space  may  not  become  an  arena  for 
future  conflict,  we  must  clearly  recog- 
nize that  if  man  can  go  into  space  for 
peaceful  exploration  and  research,  he 
can  use  this  same  environment  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Those  people  in  this 
country  that  are  today  placing  all  em- 
phasis on  getting  to  the  moon  at  a  cost 
of  billions  of  dollars  are  making  a  mis- 
take. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be  fu- 
ture military  weapon  sy.stem.s  operatin'.^ 
in  space  and  that  some,  perhaps  most, 
of  these  systems  will  have  to  include  men 
to  be  most  effective.  To  support  this 
view  I  can  quote  passages  from  the 
.speeches  of  our  adversaries: 

Maj.  Gen.  G.  I.  Pokrovskiy.  director 
of  the  Zukovsky  Air  Military  En«iiu'er- 
ing  Academy,  said  on  October  2.  1957,  2 
days  before  the  first  .sputnik: 

The  struggle  in  and  for  outer  space  will 
have  tremendous  significance  in  the  armed 
conflict  of  the  near  future 

Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  said  in  1959 
that  'after  disarmament  tlie  U.S.S.R. 
will  be  prepared  to  reveal  all  its  space 
secrets  but  not  now  because  these  secrets 
are  of  great  military  importance." 

We  must  be  prepared  to  counter  this 
new  threat  to  the  security  of  our  Nation 
that  may  be  unveiled  at  any  time  it  suits 
the  purposes  of  the  Soviets. 

The  concept  of  manned  space  vehicles 
for  mihtary  purposes  is  not  new.  As 
early  as  1942,  a  proposal  to  use  rocket 
boosted  space  gliders  to  bombard  the 
United  States  of  America  was  .seriously 
considered  by  Germany.  In  the  early 
1950s  proposals  were  made  to  the  Air 
Force  to  develop  such  a  system  in  this 
country.  A  number  of  studies  were  then 
sjxjnsored  by  the  Air  Force  to  establLsh 
the  fea.sibility  of  extending  future  weap- 
on systems  capabilities  to  the  fringes  of 
the  atmosphere  and  beyond.  At  the 
same  time  NACA — National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics — predecessor 
of  NASA — was  considering  the  require- 
ments for  a  test  vehicle  to  extend  aero- 
nautical research  from  the  regime  of  the 
X  15  research  airplane  up  to  orbital 
velocities.     In    1958    an    understanding 


was  arrived  at  by  NACA  and  the  Air 
I-^rce  to  Jointly  develop  the  Dyna-Soar. 
With  the  establishment  later  that  year 
of  NASA,  the  agreement  was  continued 
by  that  agency  and  is  in  force  today. 
Active  development  of  D>Tia-Soar  began 
in  May  1960,  and  the  Air  Force  is  funding 
and  administering  this  program. 

In  considering  the  military  require- 
ments of  a  space  weapon  system,  several 
feature.s  distinguish  the  differences  be- 
tween the  need  for  exploration  and  re- 
.search,  and  for  military  operations  in 
space.  Foremost  among  these  Is  the  re- 
quirement for  the  positive  recovery  of 
men  and  equipment  from  space  missions. 
The  ballistic  reentry  from  orbit  of  the 
Mercury  capsule  with  parachute  descent 
and  recovery  by  prepositioned  surface 
units  Is  an  appropriate  and  relatively 
simple  first  step  for  flight  Into  space. 
The  follow -on  NASA  Gemini  program 
and  the  Apollo  lunar  landing  program 
can  use  and  extend  this  principle  of  re- 
covery But  from  the  beginning  It  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Air  POrce  that 
military  space  operations  could  not  be 
based  on  this  concept  which  restricts 
launch  direction  and  timing.  Is  affected 
by  weather  conditions  and  depends  on 
predeployment  of   recovery  units. 

What  is  needed  for  the  routine,  re- 
liable and  flexible  military  exploitation 
of  space  IS  the  means  for  reentry  from 
a  wide  spectrum  of  orbit  Inclinations 
with  sufficient  maneuverability  within 
the  atmosphere  to  return  to  the  United 
States  with  minimum  delay  and  then 
to  proceed  to  a  conventional  landing  at 
a  chosen  l>ase.  all  under  the  precise 
control  of  the  pilot.  The  Dyna-Soar 
.system  Ls  being  developed  to  obtain  and 
demorvstrate  the  required  technology  to 
meet  this  need  It  Is  a  piloted  space 
slider  in  which  the  pilot  will  have  the 
freedom  to  choose  the  time  when  he 
will  initiate  reentry  from  orbit  and  to 
control  the  point  at  which  he  will  make 
a  conventional  landing.  In  achieving 
this  Koal,  Dyna-Soar  will  demonstrate 
satisfactory  solutions  to  design  problems 
in  aerodynamics,  aerodynamic  heating, 
radiation  cooling,  structures,  materials 
and  a  host  of  other  technical  problems. 
In  addition,  this  vehicle  will  afford  the 
Air  Force  the  means  of  Investlgatiifg  the 
role  of  man  In  military  space  operations. 

DKVBL'ipMrNT     OF     DTNA-SOAr. 

Prior  to  Initiating  active  development 
of  Dyna-Soar  In  1960.  a  design  comi>eti- 
tion  was  conducted  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  \ehicle  configuration  was  selected 
after  intensive  evaluation  o'  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  broad  spectrum  of  modified 
capsulr.s,  lifting  bodies  and  various 
glider  concepts.  The  ,'Tlider  vehicle 
selected  Is  still  considered  the  most  prac- 
tical approach  to  achieve  the  program 
objectives  within  the  current  state  of 
the  art 

When  active  development  was  begun, 
there  was  no  suitable  rocket  lxx)ster 
under  development  which  could  launch 
a  vehicle  of  the  size  of  Dyna-Soar  into 
orbit  in  the  forecast  time  period.  Thus 
a  modified  Titan  ICBM  booster  was 
selected  for  a  preliminary  sutmrbital  test 
program.  Th*>  quickening  pace  of  space 
developments  m  this  country  and  the 
advent  the  Titan  III    work  horse"  space 
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booster  has  made  it  possible  to  elimi- 
nate the  suborbital  test  program  and  go 
directly  to  orbital  flight  tests. 

Although  the  Dyna-Soar  as  it  is  now 
conceived  Is  not  In  itself  a  weapon  sys- 
tem, the  basic  space  gilder  with  the  Titan 
III  space  booster  together  provide  the 
principal  building  blocks  which  can  be 
rapidly  exploited  when  particular  mili- 
tary mission  needs  are  more  clearly 
defined  In  the  future. 

The  unique  technology  being  de- 
veloped and  to  be  demonstrated  In  the 
Dvna-Soar  program  Is  not  Included  in 
any  other  part  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. This  technology  will  provide  the 
bases  for  the  development  of  future 
practical  manned  military  space  systems. 
In  addition,  It  will  provide  a  large  body 
of  aerodynamic  and  space  flight  data  of 
great  value  to  the  useful  exploration  of 
space  and  to  the  technological  progress 
of  the  Nation. 

i^iao  Aoo-ON  AMEKDMnrr 

Through  fiscal  year  1962  the  Air  Force 
will  have  spent  1187.7  million  on  the  ac- 
tive development  program,  plus  $21.5 
million  on  design  competition  and  con- 
figuration studies.  For  fiscal  year  1963 
the  OSD  budget  for  the  program  has 
been  established  at  $115  million.  How- 
ever, the  Air  Force  has  provided  infor- 
mation and  testimony  to  our  committee 
indicating  that  $42  million  additional 
could  be  utilized  In  the  coming  fiscal  year 
to  conduct  the  program  at  a  pace  com- 
patible with  the  Titan  III  booster  de- 
velopment. In  fiiddltlon,  the  program 
would  l)e  augmented  to  reduce  technical 
risks.  Adding  this  money  as  provided  by 
my  amendment  will  make  possible  the 
first  orbital  flights  of  Dyna-Soar  early  in 
1965  rather  than  late  in  that  year.  It 
will  also  permit  attainment  of  the  range 
of  capabilities  necessary  to  properly  ex- 
ploit the  concept  during  the  initial  test 
program. 

We  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  concluded  that  the  Air  Force  should 
have  the  additional  $42  million  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  Congress  has  supported 
Dyna-Soar  since  1958  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  this,  our  only  manned  mili- 
tary space  program,  should  be  conducted 
as  vigorously  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. The  level  of  funding  recommended 
by  the  President  In  fiscal  year  1962  and 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1963  does  not 
seem  to  provide  a  development  pace  that 
recognizes  the  urgency  of  this  program. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  House  will  sup- 
port your  committee  recommendation. 
Four  years  ago  this  House  supported  a 
similar  Polaris  submarine  add-on 
amendment  proposed  by  me.  During 
these  past  4  years  I  believe  this  add-on 
has  been  justified.  The  future  will  show 
that  this  Dyna-Soar  add-on  will  also  be 
justified. 

SECTION  S3  5  ADVERTISING  COSTS  DEFENSE 

cowTBACToaa 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  closing  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  remarks  made  earlier 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Westland]  about  section  535 
of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  establishing  its  reg- 
ulation concerning  advertising.     These 


regulations  are  set  forth  on  page  111,  vol- 
ume 6,  of  our  hearings. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  De- 
partment and  the  President  recom- 
mended the  continuance  of  section  535 
this  year  because  it  thought  our  commit- 
tee desired  such  inclusion.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Department  has  promul- 
gated very  strict  advertising  cost  regula- 
tions which  are  more  restrictive  than  the 
law.  Since  the  Department  has  pro- 
mulgated this  regulation,  it  appears  that 
continuance  of  section  535  as  a  part  of 
the  1963  appropriation  bill  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  Department  has  testified  that 
It  would  continue  its  regulation  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  provision  is 
included  In  the  law. 

The  Department  of  course,  knows  that 
some  of  us  on  the  committee,  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  new  regulation,  do 
not  now  insist  that  section  535  be  re- 
peated in  this  year's  appropriation  bill. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  other  body  may 
concur  with  this  view.  While  I  was  one 
of  those  who  favored  including  the 
identical  provision  last  year,  its  purpose 
has  been  accomplished  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  ought  to  legislate 
perhaps  unnecessarily.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Department  will  reexamine  Its 
views  as  set  forth  on  page  110,  volume 
6,  of  our  hearings  prior  to  Senate  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
merits  the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  F^oODJ. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  un- 
usual for  this  bill,  this  whole  day  has 
been  a  love  feast.  I  never  heard  so 
many  people  say  so  many  nice  things 
about  each  other  and  about  a  $47  billion 
appropriation  bill  in  the  years  I  have 
been  on  this  committee  and  the  years  I 
have  been  in  this  House. 

If  anybody  told  me  there  was  not 
something  the  matter  with  this  bill  I 
would  start  looking  at  it  from  now  on. 
after  this  hanky-panky  debate  here  all 
day  about  this  wonderful  bill.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  usually  am  cast  in  the  role 
of  a  skimk  in  a  stump  about  this  time  of 
the  debate  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
I  usually  have  a  pot  full  of  amendments 
here  to  try  to  straighten  out  in  a  couple 
of  hours  of  1  day  what  this  distin- 
gtiished  committee  tried  to  do  in  about  4 
months.  I  have  never  had  much  suc- 
cess with  those  amendments,  but  I  have 
found  out  all  you  have  to  do  around  here 
is  live  long  enough  or  have  the  p>eople 
in  your  district  have  the  good  judgment 
to  return  you  often  enough  and  you  get 
practically  everything  you  want,  and 
that  is  about  what  has  happened  to  me 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  This  is  a  real  general. 
If  you  never  saw  a  real  general,  this  is  a 
real  general,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  seems  to  me  this  might 
be  a  good  time  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  reasons  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  nothing  to  be  mad  about  is 


the  fact  that  through  the  years  he  has 
worked  so  diligently  and  so  zealously  for 
the  improvements  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram which  at  long  last  are  being  real- 
ized that  he  sees  here  the  achievements 
that  we  have  long  sought,  that  we  all 
have  wanted.  I  want  to  commend  pub- 
licly the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  great  contributions  to  a  strong 
defense  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Is  not  that  nice?  I 
wrote  that  for  him  just  10  minutes  ago. 
He  is  a  real  fast  study. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  This  is  the  man  I  have 
had  more  trouble  with  than  anybody 
else.     He  is  my  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  cannot  resist  saying 
that  I  know  of  no  man  in  this  House  who 
has  more  diligently  pursued  the  cause  of 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  than 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood].  I  know  of  no  man  on  the  com- 
mittee who  has  been  more  regular  and 
more  loyal  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  subcommittee,  and  they 
have  been  many  and  long. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  What  I  had  better  do, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  quit  while  I  am  ahead. 

Talking  about  generals,  you  know,  I 
am  one  of  these — it  is  one  word,  so  it  is 
perfectly  parliamentary — "damyankees" 
from  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  you  sit  back  in  the  cloakroom 
with  these  boys  from  the  South  for  16 
years,  you  learn  to  call  it  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  I  used  the  words 
"Civil  War"  when  I  came  down  here  in 
1944.  But  it  is  the  War  Between  the 
States.  In  talking  about  these  generals, 
whom  I  have  the  most  of  my  trouble 
with,  they  tell  the  story  about  Pvt. 
Johnny  Allen.  Johnny  Allen  came  back 
after  the  war.  He  decided  he  was  going 
to  run  for  Congress.  The  fellow  he  was 
going  to  nm  against  was  a  general.  The 
general  got  up  before  this  big  crowd  and 
he  said,  "My  friends,  I  was  up  there  in 
that  bivouac  during  that  rain,  with  my 
troops  up  on  that  hill,  and  I  stuck  imder 
that  tree  while  we  were  facing  all  those 
Yankees.  I  was  there  all  that  night  with 
my  men.  I  think  you  ought  to  recognize 
that  and  appreciate  that  and  vote  for 
me."  Pvt.  Johrmy  Allen  got  up  and  said, 
"Yes,  he  was  there.  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
my  friends,  the  general  was  under  that 
tree  because  I  was  standing  there  guard- 
ing him  all  night.  So  I  want  all  of  you 
fellows  who  are  generals  to  vote  for  the 
general  and  all  of  you  fellows  who  are 
not  generals  to  vote  for  me."  So  that 
is  how  Johnny  came  here. 

Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  things  I 
want  to  talk  about.  However,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  is  quite 
right. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  greatest 
advocate  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority ever  had. 

Mr.  EVENS.  How  are  we  to  address 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  as 
general  or  private? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  been  called  so 
many  things  that  I  would  rather  not  get 
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Into  that  right  now.    I  will  sec  you  out 
In  the  haU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  remains.  I 
have  been  one  of  the  very  few  advocates 
for  many  years.  In  what  has  been  called 
a  limited  war.  I  have  never  believed  all 
during  the  years  since  the  last  war  that 
there  was  going  to  be  this  atomic  chaos. 
I  do  not  believe  it  now.  I  never  believed 
it.  I  sat  on  this  committee  all  these 
years  when  it  was  building  up  and  I 
voted  for  these  things  because  we  must 
have  them.  If  the  other  fellow  has  them, 
we  have  got  to  have  more  and  bigger 
and  better.  But,  I  have  never  been  satis- 
fled  that.  God  forbid  when  the  shooting 
goes  on.  and  according  to  the  Good 
Book,  there  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of 
war  until  the  end  of  time — and  it  is 
going  on  now  and  people  are  getting 
killed  and  shot  all  over  this  world  every 
hour,  every  day  in  some  kind  of  little 
war — you  know  that.  Right  now  Ameri- 
cans are  getting  shot  and  killed  in  an- 
other little  war — I  know  that.  And  that 
Is  the  war  and  that  Is  the  kind  of  fight- 
ing that  we  have  not  been  prepared  for 
and  we  have  not  been  trained  for  and 
we  were  not  equlpi)ed  for  and  we  are 
Just  now  getting  ready  for.  Do  not  for- 
get that.  I  sat  here  for  8  years — the 
last  8  years — and  I  lost  a  division  a  year 
for  8  years.  Every  year  I  lost  a  division 
in  this  Army.  What  were  they  going 
to  do?  They  were  going  to  make  bell- 
hops or  policemen  out  of  my  Marines. 
I  tried  here,  and  I  introduced  amend- 
ments— and  I  am  glad  that  you  are  smil- 
ing because  you  all  voted  against  them — 
I  tried  here  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore— for  8  years  to  increase  the  Army 
to  a  million  men.  I  wanted  to  raise  It 
to  16  to  18  to  20  divisions — and  you  voted 
against  It.  I  gave  you  plenty  of  chance. 
There  is  nothing  nicer  than  being  a 
Monday  morning  quarterback.  I  love 
to  come  down  here  today  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  1962  and  say,  "Didn't  I  tell 
you?  Didn't  I  tell  you  every  year  for 
6  years  you  had  to  have  an  army  of  a 
million  men?  Did  I  not  tell  you  you 
had  to  train  for  guerrilla  warfare  and 
train  guerrilla  warfare  fighters?  Did 
I  not  tell  you  you  had  to  train  guer- 
rillas?" For  10  years  I  pleaded  with  you 
for  that  Now  we  are  training  guerrilla 
fighters.  We  hare  5.D00  training  now — 
it  should  be  10,000.  The  only  thing  the 
matter  with  this  good  bill  is  that  you  did 
not  listen  to  me.  So  after  6  or  8  years, 
you  are  doing  it — you  are  doing  all 
right — you  are  doing  it  now.  I  am  proud 
of  you.  I  am  proud  of  you:  there  is  not 
going  to  be  a  vote  against  this  bill.  I 
caimot  imagine  anybody  voting  against 
this  bilL  I  would  bet  you  there  will  not 
be  one  who  will  vote  against  it. 

These  things  are  going  on  in  the  Army. 
Now  we  are  going  to  have  that  kind  of 
an  Army.  I  pleaded  with  you  to  leave 
your  hands  off  the  Marines. 

Good  Lord.  No  matter  what  you  do. 
do  not  touch  the  Marine  Corps.  If  there 
is  trouble  any  place  you  send  the  Ma- 
rines. You  paid  no  attention  to  them; 
the  administration  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  You  cut  back  the  Marines,  but 
now  you  are  bringing  them  back  to 
190,000.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  Last 
Saturday  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get 
200,000  marines  and  somewhere  between 


here  and  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  lost  10.000 
marines  in  about  a  half  an  hour.  I  have 
not  l)een  able  to  find  out  exactly  what 
happened.  Anyway  we  will  have  190.000 
marines,  three  full  divisions,  three  full 
air  wings,  and  a  cadre  for  a  fourth  di- 
vision, and  a  cadre  for  a  fourth  air  wing. 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill 
there  should  t)e  four  full  Marine  divi- 
sions and  four  full  air  wings.  That  is 
one  thing  that  Is  the  matter  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  genlleman 
from  Ohio,  becau.se  of  what  he  has  down 
there  In  Cleveland.  If  he  does  not  keep 
on  giving  us  hardware  we  cannot  go  very 
far. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  Members  present  that  there  is  no 
man  on  the  committee,  on  either  side, 
who  is  better  informed  on  military  af- 
fairs than  is  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Dak  Flood.  I 
should  also  1  ke  to  remind  him.  since  he 
is  extolling  himself,  that  he  has  for- 
gotten one  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments in  which  I  assisted  in  a  little  way. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    What  is  thaf 

Mr.  MINSHALL.    That  is  the  Bomarc 

Mr.  FLOOD.  You  mean  that  old  dog 
Bomarc  they  have  spent  $2  billion  on 
and  sent  to  the  Canadians  supposed  to 
help  us  in  their  defense ■*  I  do  not  think 
it  could  knock  the  starlings  off  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  building  down  here, 
yet  It  has  cost  us  $2  billion.  It  is  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill,  but  there  it  Is.  We 
cannot  do  much  about  it. 

Strac.  For  years  I  have  t)een  telling 
you  that  jou  should  have  four  divisions 
In  the  Strategic  Air  Corps  for  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  now  you  are 
going  to  have  them. 

You  had  one  medium  tank  battalion 
down  at  Port  Bragg  training  on  medium 
tanks.  Tl"iis  was  2  or  3  years  ago.  Then 
we  found  out  that  the  tanks  they  were 
training  with  were  not  battle-flt  tanks. 
When  called  to  their  attention  they  said. 
"Well,  train  them  anyway.  We  will 
send  the  trainees  overseas  and  they  will 
be  equipped  with  good  tanks."  When 
we  got  the  tanks  overseas  it  was  found 
they  were  m  worse  shape  than  the  train- 
ing tanlcs  tit  Fort  Bragg. 

How  many  times  did  you  oldtlmers 
around  here  hear  me  almost  get  dov^-n 
on  my  knees  and  plead  with  you  to  give 
us  an  airlift,  to  give  us  an  airlift  that 
could  move  large  numbers  of  men?  But 
you  did  not  have  an  airlift  up  until  this 
last  year,  you  could  not  airlift  a  division 
of  the  US  Army  to  South  Philadelphia 
Inside  of  30  days,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  no  que.stion  about  it. 
You  could  not  go  much  further,  yet  we 
have  $500  million— thank  goodness  for 
that— in  this  bill  for  an  airlift,  for 
C-143's  which  are  coming  off  the  line. 
The  C-Ml's  will  not  be  coming  off  for 
a  year,  but  we  are  starting,  but  we  have 
had  to  wait  6,  8,  or  10  years  for  thia. 

Examine  the  list  of  officials  that  come 
before  us,  secretaries  and  assistant  .sec- 
retaries and  assistants  to  the  assistant 
secretaries  admirals,  and  generals  Try 
to  pin  the  blame  on  somebody  for  some- 
thing that  goes  wrong,  and  if  he  is  an 
admiral  h'^  is  a  way  out  to  sea  some- 


where: if  he  Is  a  general  he  has  gone 
back  to  civilian  life:  and  if  he  Is  a  dYillan 
nobody  knows  where  he  Is.  he  Is  back 
somewhere  making  money. 

Now  al)OUt  this  aircraft  carrier.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  mentioned  the 
aircraft  carrier;  did  you  not? 

Mr  PORD  I  mentioned  that  we  were 
going  to  save  $30  million. 

Mr  FLOOD  The  gentleman  Is  getting 
things  mi.xed  up  with  the  Lukens  Steel 
Co  I  know  what  he  Is  trying  to 
do  and  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  But 
that  i.s  something  else.  Nobody  talked 
about  the  carrier.  The  carrier  In  the 
bill  is  a  conventional  carrier.  I  voted 
for  It.  I  voted  for  a  conventional  carrier 
because  it  was  a  conventional  carrier  or 
nothing,  and  In  limited  war  you  must 
have  carrier  support.  You  cannot  run 
a  limited  war  without  that.  But  I  think 
the  conventional  carrier  Ls  a  mistake,  I 
think  It  is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
eentleman  from  Pennsylvania  haa  ex- 
pired 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman,  a  con- 
ventional carrier  at  this  time  will  take 
4  years  to  build,  a  long  leadUme.  I 
believe  by  the  time  a  conventional  car- 
rier will  be  operational  it  will  not  be  obso- 
lete, it  will  be  obsolescent.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  carrier,  why  do  you  not 
match  the  Enterprise  we  were  down  with 
last  week.  We  should  have  a  brandnew. 
modern  nuclear  carrier,  the  biggest  and 
best  in  the  world.  Why  not?  Do  not  tell 
me  you  cannot  afford  it.  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  that.  There  should  be  no  part  of 
that  kind  of  talk  In  a  defense  budget. 
You  can  afford  it.  You  can  afford  it  and 
like  it.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
You  should  have  a  nuclear  carrier.  But 
I  have  not  got  the  votes.  I  need  not 
try  I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, it  would  not  get  to  first  base.  The 
varsity  here  is  against  me,  and  I  know 
better.  But  you  should  have  a  nuclear 
carrier.  In  4  years  that  is  what  you 
want  to  have,  not  a  conventional  carrier, 
though  I  am  for  the  conventional  carrier. 
But  that  is  not  the  way  It  should  be. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  would  like  an 
answer  to  this  question  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Every  year  for 
the  past  3  years  we  see  Just  before 
the  appropriation  bill  comes  out  of  the 
committee  a  newspaper  report  showing 
that  the  Nike-Zeus  missiles  are  be- 
coming operational,  conventional,  and 
are  becoming  successful. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  In  his  own 
inimitable  way  whether  all  of  these  re- 
leases are  propaganda  or  whether  thore 
is  any  merit  to  it? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing me.  and  I  will  tell  him  for  what  it  is 
worth.  The  last  administration  was 
wrong,  this  administration  is  more 
wrong  on  the  Nike-Zeus.  I  have  been 
trying  to  offer  amendments,  and  the 
gentleman  will  remember  that.  We 
have  been  working  on  the  Nike-Zeus  for 
years  The  only  defense  of  missile 
against  mi.ssile  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
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is  the  one  we  have  being  run  by  the 
Army,  the  American  product,  the  anti- 
missile mifisile  NJlb-Zcus.  There  is  no 
other.  The  Russians  do  not  have  one, 
we  do  not  have  one,  but  we  are  further 
advanced  than  they  are. 

They  told  me  5  years  ago,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  hit  one  bullet  with  an- 
other bullet.  I  told  McNamara,  "I  bet 
you  a  hat  you  are  wrong."  I  won  the 
hat.  but  he  bought  it  in  London.  We 
can  hit  one  missile  with  another  missile. 
They  have  done  it,  and  they  are  going  to 
do  it  in  December.  The  only  problem  is, 
they  say,  they  do  not  want  to  go  ahead 
any  further  than  they  are  with  the  re- 
ii.irch  and  development  money  because 
cf  radar.  TTiere  are  three  sets  of  radars, 
the  target  radar,  the  extension  radar, 
and  the  radar  to  .'«lect,  the  discrimina- 
iion  radar.  They  say  the  Russians  will 
throw  a  missile  with  garbage  and  de- 
bris, and  when  the  head  breaks  you  will 
nut  know  whether  there  is  one  or  five 
warheads.  But  I  know  this.  One  of 
ihem  or  two  of  tliem  will  have  a  war- 
head. A  warhead  is  a  warhead;  it  is  not 
something  else.  It  is  not  garbage  or 
debris.  And,  I  b<}lieve  there  will  be  a 
breakthrough  by  our  long-haired,  fabu- 
lous scientists  who  will  find  that  out. 
They  broke  throu  ,'h  with  the  solid  pro- 
pellent for  the  Polaris  overnight.  I  said 
for  3  years  that  our  scientists  will  do  the 
same  thing  with  the  selection  radar  on 
the  Nike-Zeus.  1  say  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  made  a  mistake 
for  the  last  3  years  when  they  did  not 
put  money  in  this  bill  to  study  the  long- 
range  production  of  hardware  so  that 
when  we  did  break  through  we  could  get 
into  production.  And,  the  Kennedy  peo- 
ple are  just  as  wrong,  because  they  have 
refused  to  do  it.  And,  before  you  get 
home  tonight,  the  scientists  are  liable  to 
break  through  with  this.  The  first  na- 
tion that  does  break  through  with  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  has  the 
other  nation  ab.solutely  at  its  mercy. 
Yes.  naked  you  are;  make  no  mistake 
about  this.     Tha*:  Is  the  story  all  along. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  Is  money  In  here 
for  the  R.  &  D  ;  enough  money.  They 
do  not  need  more  money  for  the  R.  & 
D  That  Is  not  what  I  am  talking  about. 
They  do  not  have  enough  money  In  here 
for  long  lead  time  production  items. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Meatier]. 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  H.R. 
11289,  is  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  amendment  tomorrow,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  three  amendments  and  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc : 

On  ijage  28,  line  2,  strike  out  "$1,317,000,- 
000'  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  'f  1,318,000.- 
000." 

On  page  28,  line  16,  strike  out  $3,480.- 
OOO.OOO"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,483.- 
000.000." 

On  page  49.  strike  out  Unes  18  through  22. 

The  effect  of  these  amendments  is 
twofold — to  restore  research  and  devel- 


opment funds  to  the  bill  which  were  de- 
leted by  the  committee  in  the  amount  of 
$4  million,  and  to  strike  out  section  540 
which  limits  indirect  costs  of  research 
grants  to  15  percent  of  direct  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  novel  provision 
in  a  defense  appropriation  act  and  is 
especially  disturbing  because  the  com- 
mittee in  its  report  on  page  48  announced 
that  "this  year  the  committee  is  apply- 
ing this  same  limitation  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government." 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  limi- 
tation of  15  percent  for  indirect  costs 
applies  only  to  research  grants,  not  to  re- 
search contracts,  but  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  will  be  far  reaching  and,  in 
my  opinion,  will  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  country,  their  scientific  research 
programs,  and  upon  the  research  and 
development  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  propose  to  show  that  the  Umitation 
is  hastily  adopted,  that  it  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  study,  that  it  bristles 
with  problems  in  its  administration,  that 
it  will  not  save  money,  and  that  it  is  a 
rigid  and  basically  unsound  approach  to 
a  complicated  and  serious  problem. 

The  only  testimony  concerning  this 
provision  occurs  in  part  5  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  pages  80-85,  162-163, 
222-223,  and  361.  The  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  hearings  is  overwhelming 
in  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  a  Lim- 
itation. Perhaps  the  best  statement  is 
that  made  by  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, pages  81-85  of  the  hearings.  The 
following  passages  from  Dr.  Brown's 
statement  set  forth  the  difficulty  of  sep- 
aration of  direct  from  indirect  costs, 
showing  the  basic  fallacy  of  the  rigid 
percentage  limitation  technique: 

The  concept  of  a  mandatory  flat  overhead 
rate  limitation  overlooks  the  fundamental 
cost-accounting  principle  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  direct  and  indirect 
costs,  except  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  allocated  to  the  work  benefited  by  their 
incurrence.  The  costs  of  the  material 
directly  used  In  the  work  and  the  salaries 
of  people  directly  employed  on  the  work  can 
be  clearly  and  readily  Identified  and  classi- 
fied as  direct  costs.  Other  materials  and 
labor  costs  serving  some  general  support 
purpose  are  not  readily  identifiable  directly 
with  the  work  but  can  be  reasonably  pro- 
rated as  Indirect  costs.  Both  types  of  costs 
(direct  and  indirect)  are  made  up  of  such 
elements  as  salaries  and  wages,  materials, 
supplies,  and  services.  A  dollar  of  Indirect 
cost  is  exactly  equal  to  a  dollar  of  direct  cost 
In  terms  of  outlay.  The  man  who  fires  the 
furnace  that  heats  the  laboratory  in  which 
the  researcher  performs  his  work  contributes 
In  his  way  to  the  research  just  as  surely  as 
does  the  researcher  himself. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  govern- 
ing the  division  of  total  costs  between  those 
to  be  treated  as  direct  costs  and  those  to  be 
treated  as  indirect  costs.  Consequently,  the 
total  costs  of  a  contractor  with  a  high  over- 
head rate  could  very  well  be  less  than  the 
total  costs  of  a  contractor  with  a  low  over- 
head rate.  In  the  absence  of  an  artificial 
stimulus  such  as  a  mandatory,  fixed  over- 
head rate  limitation,  the  logical  and  eco- 
nomical division  of  total  costs  is  a  matter 
dependent  on  such  factors  as  how  the  con- 
tractor Is  organized,  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness, how  he  keeps  his  books  and  whether 
the  costs  were  specifically  Incurred  for  a 
particular  purpose  such  as  the  performance 


of  a  contract  or  grant  or  whether  they  were 
Incurred  for  common  or  Joint  objectives 
not  readily  subject  to  treatment  as  direct 
costs  of  a  contract  or  grant  or  other 
activities. 

In  the  case  of  educational  institutions, 
the  Department  of  Defense  follows  the 
poUcy  Of  measuring  the  costs  of  its  grants 
and  contracts  in  accordance  with  the  cost 
principles  lss\ied  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (Circular  A-21  Issued 
for  Government-wide  application) .  TTiese 
cost  principles  provide  for  fair  and  equi- 
table costing  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances prevalUng  at  educational  institu- 
tions. This  Includes  a  logical  division  of 
direct  and  indirect  costs  flowing  from  the 
fund  accounting  systems  employed  by  edu- 
cational institutions. 

In  regard  to  the  various  questions  asked 
by  your  committee  with  respect  to  the  im- 
position of  a  15-percent  Indirect  cost  limi- 
tation, if  such  a  limitation  were  Imposed  on 
the  funds  used  to  pay  for  DOD  research  per- 
formed by  educational  Institutions,  the  in- 
stitutions might  be  said  to  have  three  al- 
ternatives (1)  absorb  the  additional  costs, 
(2)  make  radical  changes  In  the  logical 
costing  pattern  (division  between  direct  and 
indirect  costs)  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  costs  classified  as  "direct"  so  they 
can  be  reimbursed  and  Increase  the  base 
to  which  the  15-percent  rate  would  apply, 
or  (3)  drastically  curtail  the  research  activi- 
ties vital  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
Actually,  in  our  opinion,  the  institutions 
would  be  forced  to  curtail  DOD  research 
activities  because  they  simply  could  not  af- 
ford to  absorb  the  additional  Indirect  costs 
or  Install  the  cost-accounting  procedures 
necessary  to  change  the  logical  costing 
pattern. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  university 
research  to  DOD  research  and  development 
programs  as  outlined  above,  curtailment  of 
the  university  research  activity  for  DOD 
such  as  a  flat  rate  would  Impose,  would 
constitute  a  serious  Impediment  to  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  vital  to 
the  Nation's  defense  and  security. 

The  committee,  in  fact,  concedes  that 
it  has  not  given  careful  study  to  this 
limitation  in  the  following  passages  in 
its  repwrt  on  page  48 : 

The  committee  has  no  wish  to  establish  a 
limitation  which  will  be  too  restrictive  as 
there  is  no  desire  to  hamper  or  discourage 
cooperation  between  colleges  and  universi- 
ties -vlth  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Committee  plans  to  study  this  problem  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  more  uniformity  and 
better  j^erformance  in  the  research  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  committee  concedes  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  that  it 
is  paying  an  average  of  32,6  percent  in 
direct  costs — page  49  of  report — but 
nevertheless  removed  $1  million  from  the 
$11,700,000  Army  research  grant  pro- 
gram. One  of  my  amendments  would 
restore  this  million-dollar  cut. 

The  committee  report,  pages  54-55, 
estimates  a  reduction  of  indirect  costs 
on  $26,500,000  on  research  grants  from 
the  Air  Force  will  be  in  excess  of  $4 
million  and  has  taken  $3  million  out  of 
the  bill.  Another  of  my  amendments 
would  restore  this  amount  to  the  Air 
Force  research  grant  prograofr 

Federal  expenditures  for  research 
conducted  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  now  approaching  the  billion 
dollar  mark  according  to  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion.  This  agency  estimates  that  for 
fiscal  1960  and  fiscal  1961  slightly  more 
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than  half  of  the  $800  to  $900  million 
for  federally  sponaored  research  went 
to  educational  Instltutlotu  proper,  while 
the  remainder  went  to  special  research 
centers  operated  by  educational  Insti- 
tutions, for  exsimple.  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  California,  or  the  electronic  defense 
group  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Federal  research  funds  are  made 
available  to  educational  institutions  by 
grant  or  by  contract,  but  no  matter  how 
the  arrangement  is  described  both  the 
Nation,  as  represented  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  institution  ex- 
pect to  benefit  from  It  and  both  at  the 
same  time  assume  obligations  in  con- 
nection with  the  relationship  established 
by  the  grant  or  contract. 

The  Government  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  it  and  the  Nation  will  receive  bene- 
fits from  sponsored  research  at  colleges 
and  universities  that  are  in  some  way 
commensurate  with  the  expenditure  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  The  institution, 
on  its  part,  has  a  right  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  adequately  and  equitably  reim- 
bursed for  undertaking  Government - 
sponsored  research,  even  though  there 
will  be  particular  benefits  to  the  insti- 
tution in  terms  of  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  effective  use  of  ^.tafT 
which  the  institution  might  otherwise 
be  unable  to  secure  or  retain. 

HOW    TH«    GOVERNMENT    OCTCItMIMBS    OVERHEAD 
COSTS 

There  is.  at  present,  no  consistent 
policy  for  determining  the  overhead  cost 
which  is  followed  by  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus,  a  univer- 
sity doing  research  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
find  that  the  overhead  or  indirect  cost 
of  this  research  will  be  computed  in 
three  different  ways  depending  on  the 
agency  with  which  the  institution  is 
dealing.  A  decade  ago.  the  problem  of 
reimbursement  for  overhead  cast  was 
one  that  concerned  a  relatively  few  in- 
stitutions engaged  In  large-scale  re- 
search projects  for  the  military  agencies 
Until  1958.  the  principal  policy  docu- 
ment govemmg  co.nputation  of  over- 
head for  Federal  research  was  the  so- 
called  blue  book  developed  in  1947  by 
a  group  representing  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  Departments  of  War  and 
Navy. 

Then,  in  1955  the  National  Science 
Foundation  recommended  that  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  reimburse  educational  in- 
stitutions to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible for  the  Indirect  cost  of  sponsored 
research  projects.  In  1958,  following 
lengthy  discussions  between  groups  rep- 
resenting colleges  and  universities  and 
an  Interagency  committee  representing 
the  Federal  Goverrunent,  the  US  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  issued  Circular  A-21 
setting  forth  the  principles  for  deter- 
mining the  costs  applicable  to  research 
and  development  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  educational  institutions 
Although  some  of  the  details  of  Circular 
A-21  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  edu- 
cational Institutions,  it  was  generally 
recognized  by  them  that  this  action  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  a  major 
step   toward   a   uniform   Federal   policy 


Even  so.  Circular  A-21  Is  not  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Department  of  Defense 
uses  a  modification  of  Circular  A-21  In 
determining  Indirect  costs  of  research  on 
projects  which  It  sponsors.  Likewise,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  uses  its  own 
adaptation  of  the  principles  of  Circular 
A-21.  The  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  pressed  most  vigorously  for  a  uni- 
form Federal  policy  on  reimbursement 
for  indirect  costs  of  sponsored  research, 
until  recently  has  arbitrarily  limited  the 
payment  of  indirect  costs  to  15  percent 
of  the  direct  costs  of  the  project  and  has 
only  recently  raised  this  limit  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  direct  costs  Since  1957.  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  ha-;  been  prohibited  by  law  from 
paying  moie  than  15  percent  overhead 
on  the  direct  cost  of  grants  for  research 
projects.  Thus  far,  efforts  to  repeal  or 
modify  thi.s  rider  to  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

BRIOOING     THE     CAP    BETWEEN     OVERHEAD    CdST 
AND    0<lVERNMrNT     PAYMrNTB 

Until  thi'  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pub- 
lished Circular  A-21  in  1958 — revised  in 
January  1!>61 — colleges  and  universities 
that  believed  they  were  not  receiving 
equitable  '.reatment  from  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  the  indirect 
cost  of  sponsored  research  had  no  single 
point  of  reference  upon  which  to  base 
such  a  claim.  However,  a  recent — but 
as  yet  unijublished — study  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  leaves  no 
doubt  that  for  lack  of  a  uniform  Federal 
policy  on  payment  of  the  indirect  cost,s 
of  sponsored  research  in  colleges  and 
universities,  those  institutions  which 
undertake  such  projects  are  forced  to  pay 
almost  $1  of  indirect  cost  for  each  $1  of 
reimbursement  for  indirect  cost  received 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Note 
that  the  title  of  the  study  is  "Tnterim 
Report  on  Indirect  Costs  of  Federally 
Sponsored  Research  and  Development  in 
Colleges  and  Universities.  Fiscal  Year 
I960."  prepared  by  NSF  for  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology 

The  NSF'  study,  which  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  yet  made,  ex- 
amined research  cost  data  from  89  largg 
universities  and  colleges  with  total  ex- 
penditures for  federally  sponsored  re- 
search of  .S357.982.000  in  fiscal  year  1960 
Comparable  data  were  obtained  from  61 
small  colhges  and  universities  with  total 
research  expenditures  of  $11,358,000  in 
fiscal  1960  To  thes^  cost  data  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  applied  the 
Circular  A-21  method  of  computing 
overhead  costs.  The  resulLs  of  this  anal- 
ysis were  us  follows : 

First  The  national  average  indirect 
cost  rate  of  federally  sponsored  re.search 
and  development  of  large  colleges  and 
universities,  in  1959-60.  was  28  percent 
of  direct  costs  In  computing  this  rate 
employee  benefits  were  con.sidered  part 
of  direct  cosLs.  and  the  principles  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A  21  were 
used  Each  large  college  and  university 
has  a  rate  established  under  Circular 
A-21  by  a  cognizant  Federal  agency 

Second.  The  national  average  indirect 
cost  rate  of  federally  .si.)on.sored  reseairh 


and  development  of  small  coUeges  and 
universities,  In  1959-60,  was  31  percent 
of  direct  costs.  These  small  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  have  an  established 
rate  and.  therefore,  the  abbreviated  prin- 
ciples of  Circular  A-21  were  used  by  the 
irwtitutions  In  computing  this  rate. 
Consequently,  there  are  some  technical 
accounting  dilTerences  in  the  methods 
used  for  small  versus  large  institutions. 

Third.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  using  the 
principles  of  Circular  A-21  as  a  base — 
28  percent  of  direct  costs — applied  to  the 
Federal  grant  programs  of  all  institu- 
tions, it  IS  estimated  that  the  total  In- 
direct costs  of  federally  sponsored  re- 
search and  development  grants  will  be 
$83  million.  Since  current  practices  of 
Federal  agencies  call  for  an  outlay  of  $47 
million  to  cover  the  indirect  costs  of 
grant  programs  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, it  is  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional $36  million  would  have  to  be  made 
available  either  by  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities or  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  cover  the  total  Indirect  costs  of 
federally  sponsored  research  and  de- 
velopment 

The  impact  of  this  compelled  cost 
shannt;  varies  from  institution  to  insti- 
tution The  National  Science  Foundation 
study  applied  an  average  indirect 
cost  rate  of  28  p>erccnt  and  found  a  $36 
million  difference  between  indirect  costs 
and  Federal  reimbursement  for  these 
costs  But  38  2  percent  of  the  large  In- 
stitutions reporting  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  had  overhead  costs 
in  excess  of  30  percent,  and  72.2  percent 
of  the  small  institutions  had  overhead 
costs  in  excess  of  30  percent.  Again,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  computa- 
tion of  overhead  costs  was  made  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  not  by  the 
institutions  themselves. 

The  effect  of  the  15 -percent  indirect 
cost  limitation  is  that  a  burden  of  $4 
million  is  now  being  transferred  from  the 
P'ederal  Government  to  hard-pressed 
universities  and  colleges  and  will  result 
in  their  acquiring  this  money  from  their 
State  legislatures  or  elsewhere  or  else 
t)einK  forced  to  refuse  to  engage  In  re- 
search thought  to  be  desirable  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  limitation  of  a  percentage  of 
indirect  costs  to  direct  costs  presupposes 
a  imiversal  system  of  accounting  among 
the  universities  and  colleges.  There  Is 
no  such  uniformity,  however.  A  large 
university,  for  example,  may  make  a  di- 
rect charge  to  a  department  having  a 
re.search  grant  of  such  items  as  main- 
tenance, use  of  equipment,  and  so  forth, 
while  another  institution,  possibly  a 
smaller  one,  would  simply  limip  such 
contributions  into  the  total  overhead  cost 
of  oi)erating  tlie  university. 

In  effect  this  percentage  limitation  of 
indirect  costs  is  meaningful  only  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  establish  a  uni- 
versal accounting  system  for  all  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  thus  assert 
a  ?>derai  right  to  interfere  and  control 
the  business  management  of  these  In- 
stituti.  ns  of  higher  learning.  This  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  because  It  asserts 
the  preduininance  of  the  bureaucratic 
mind  over  scientific  research — the  su- 
preiiiary  of  Parkinson's  law  over  a  field 
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which  by  its  very  nature  demai>ds  imag- 
ination and  freedom  of  thought  if 
worthwhile  new  discoveries  are  to  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  funds  devoted 
to  research  and  development  have  been 
soaring,  and  the  trend  will  be  for  further 
increases  rather  than  reductions.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  $15  billion  of  Fed- 
eral funds  through  one  agency  or  an- 
oUier  are  now  being  expended  annually 
on  scientific  research  and  development 
programs,  either  by  tlie  agencies  them- 
selves or  through  research  contracts  and 
grants. 

The  matter  of  indirect  costs  is  only 
one  of  many  problems  that  arise  from 
these  huge  and  growing  expenditures. 
Universities  liave  become  concerned  that 
huge  proportions  of  their  total  budget 
are  derived  from  Federal  funds. 

Tlie  University  of  Michigan  is  located 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  my  hometown,  and 
their  officials  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 22  percent  of  the  total  budget 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1959 
was  represented  by  federally  financed  re- 
search. 

The  California  Institute  of  Technology 
had  at  the  same  time  some  $50  million 
m  Government  research  representing 
83  6  percent  of  its  total  expenditures. 

Harvard  University  became  concerned 
about  tlie  impact  of  Federal  research  ex- 
penditures on  the  program  of  the  uni- 
versity and  in  September  1961  issued  a 
tei>ort  entitled  *  Harvard  and  the  Federal 
Government."  After  reciting  that  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States 
now  receive  Federal  funds,  the  report 
recited,  on  page  3,  that  in  1959  and  1960 
P\'JeraI  funds  supplied  one -fourth  of  the 
budget  of  the  university  as  a  whole  and 
supplied  55  percent  of  the  budget  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  57  percent 
of  the  budget  of  the  medical  school 
Tl-.e  report  also  noted  on  page  13: 

One  of  the  meet  aerlouB  of  questions  in 
Fideral  programs  U  that  of  unreimbursed 
i:. direct  costs  on  grants.  Moat  spectacular 
In  1959-60  were  the  unreimbursed  costs  aris- 
ing from  research  grants,  which  made  satls- 
f.irtory  allowance  for  direct,  but  not  for 
ir.dlrect  cosU.  While  spending  $11,860,836 
of  Federal  funds  for  project  research,  the 
university  Incurred  $«87,500  in  unreimbursed 
li.Jirect  costs. 

In  fiscal  year  1961  the  University  of 
Michigan  had  a  total  of  $17.3  million 
of  federally  financed  research  contracts 
and  grants  of  direct  costs  of  which  $10.3 
million  were  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  $7  million  were  nondefense. 

In  the  same  fiscal  year,  according  to 
Federal  Government  auditors — Signal 
Corps — the  university  had  a  total  of  in- 
direct costs  for  the  administration  of 
these  Federal  contracts  and  grants 
of  $5  9  million,  of  which  $4  4  million  were 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
having  approximately  $15  million  of 
indirect  costs  for  which  the  University 
of  Michigan  was  not  reimbursed. 

From  the  foregoing  It  Is  clear  that 
Federal  expenditures  in  scientific  re- 
search are  having  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
refuses  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram   but   require*   the   universities   to 


find  substantial  amounts  of  funds  else- 
where either  from  their  State  legisla- 
tures, their  Donearmarked  charitable 
o(xitrlbutk>ns  or  students'  tuition  fees  to 
assist  in  financing  research  activities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
an  extremely  serious  problem  when  both 
State  supp>orted  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  having  difficulty 
In  obtaining  sufficient  funds  to  operate 
their  educational  and  research  programs 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  a  direct  interest. 

This  financial  problem  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  has  clearly  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  Congress.  Indeed,  there  is  now- 
pending  in  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  a  bill  to  provide  substantial  as- 
sistance to  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  the  construction  of  facilities. 
Another  bill  is  shortly  to  be  before  us 
which  will  provide  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  medical  schools. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  is  seeking  to 
assist  Institutions  of  higher  learning  by 
such  measures  on  the  one  hand  we  here 
in  the  House  adopt  a  harsh  limitation  on 
research  costs,  making  the  financial 
plight  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
even  more  difficult  than  it  is  today? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  mat- 
ter of  costs  I  think  many  people  in 
scientific  circles  are  beginning  to  become 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  Federal 
expenditures  on  the  educational  and 
scientific  programs  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning — to  what  extent  are  they 
being  distorted  or  shaped  by  the  large 
sums  of  Federal  money  they  receive.  The 
scientists  may  well  believe  that  an  area 
of  research  holds  great  promise  for  new 
discoveries  but  is  an  area  of  research  of 
no  direct  or  immediate  interest  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Scientific  man- 
power and  talent  is  limited.  It  tends  to 
be  devoted  to  the  areas  where  the  large 
sums  of  Federal  money  are  directed  and 
diverted  away  from  other  areas  of  re- 
search which  in  the  opinion  of  the  scien- 
tific investigator  might  well  have  far 
greater  priority. 

The  philosophy  of  the  limitation  on 
Indirect  costs  also  means  greater  Fed- 
eral bureaucratic  interference  with  the 
management  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  percentage  limitation  on 
indirect  costs  is  meaningful  only  when 
all  Institutions  of  higher  learning  use  the 
same  accounting  system  at  least  insofar 
as  they  segregate  costs  as  between  direct 
and  indirect.  The  lack  of  uniformity  of 
such  accounting  systems  may  proceed 
from  many  factors  outside  the  control  of 
the  management  of  the  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  such  as  requirements  of 
budget  presentation  to  State  legislatures 
or  business  methods  requirements  and 
accounting  practices  designed  by  their 
governing  bodies  to  meet  the  particular 
characteristics  of  the  institution. 

The  Imposition  of  a  uniform  pattern 
of  accounting  leading  to  uniform  busi- 
ness management  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  might 
well  impose  a  stultifying  infiuence  of 
Federal  bureaucratic  procedures  in  an 
area  where  results  can  be  expected  only 
from  the  unfettered  freedom  of  an  in- 


quiring mind  and  a  willingness  to  pursue 
unmarked  paths  of  exploration  into  the 
imknown  outer  reaches  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason  I  have 
believed  that  a  comprehensive  and  pene- 
trating inquiry  needs  to  be  made  Into 
the  whole  subject  of  research  and  devel- 
opment financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal  funds.  I  believe  this  prob- 
lem is  of  such  magnitude  and  difficulty 
that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
congressional  committee  or  its  staff.  I 
believe  it  is  also  beyond  the  capacities 
of  committees  of  the  executive  branch, 
partially  because  any  study  conducted 
by  the  executive  branch  would  inherent- 
ly be  bound  to  existing  practices  and 
philosophies  which  have  grown  up  much 
like  Topsy  without  any  plan.  The  de- 
tachment and  capacity  to  attack  this 
problem  successfully  would  be  expected 
only  in  a  statutory  commission  on  the 
order  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  In  the 
past  such  study  commissions  have  been 
generously  supported  by  congressional 
appropriations  and  have  been  able  to 
acquiring  an  able  and  sizable  staff  per- 
mitting thorough  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  problem. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  -today  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Government  Op- 
erations in  Research  and  Development, 
a  copy  of  which  I  incorporate  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  In  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

R-^prcsmtativcs    of     the     United     States    of 

Arncrica  in  Congress  assemble , 

FINDINGS      AND     DECLARATION     OF     PVKPOSZ 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  re- 
search and  development  activities  conducted 
by  or  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  have  a  major  impact 
upon  the  conduct  of  scientific  research  In 
the  United  States,  and  vitally  affect  the 
overall  pattern  and  direction  of  future  Fed- 
eral programs  and  private  activities.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  such  programs,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  In  the  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  effort,  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  programs  and  their  efTi- 
clency  and  economy,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  indirect  costs  Involved  therein,  and 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  require  administrative 
or  organizational  reforms.  It  is  further  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  of  proposals  for  necessary  im- 
provements In  the  operation  of  programs  and 
activities  In  the  field  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     COMMISSION;      DITIKS 

Sec.  2.  (r)  CoMMiBsiow  Established  — 
There  Is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Commission 
on  Government  Operations  in  Research  and 
Development"  (In  thU  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  Duties  or  Commission. — In  conform- 
ity with  the  findings  and  furtherance  of  the 
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purpose  declared  In  section  1.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  operations  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  In  the  fleld  of  research 
and  development,  whether  conducted  by 
Federal  agencies  directly  or  tlirough  con- 
tract, grants-m-ald,  or  otherwUe.  The  Com- 
mission shall  report  the  results  of  it*  Investi- 
gation and  study  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  the  fleld  of 
research  and  development  as  it  may  deem 
d<*sirable 

MIMBEKSHIP    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Str    3.    lai    NcMBE*    and    Appointmcnt 

The  Commission  shall  be  comprised  of  four- 
teen members  as  follows 

(  1  I  Ten  appf)lnted  by  the  President  >f  the 
United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  and  six  fr^irn 
private  life. 

(2i  Two  Members  of  the  .Senate  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President,  and 

(3)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed   by   the   Speaker 

ibi  PoLmcAL  AmiiATioN  -Of  each  cla.>.-i 
of  members,  not  more  than  one-half  shall 
be  from  each  of  the  two  major  ix)lltlcal 
parties 

(Ct  Vacancim  Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  flUed  In  the  same  manner  m  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made 

oaCANIZATION    Or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  4  The  Commission  shall  elect  .« 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  am  n,^ 
Its  members 

QUOMT'M 

Sec  5  Elgh:  members  of  the  Cimmis,'.'  n 
shall  constitute  a  quorum 

COMPENSATION    Or    MEMBEKS    OT    THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec  8  (ai  Membku  or  Conokess —Mem- 
bers of  Congre.s*  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  wlthciut  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  th^t  received  for  their 
service*  as  Members  of  Congress  but  thev 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  exf)en8e8  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission 

(b)  Membe««  V*ou  the  Executive 
BmANCH  -  The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment shall  each  receive  the  compensa- 
tion which  he  would  receive  If  he  were 
not  a  member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such 
additional  compensation.  If  any.  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  his  aggregate  salary  $20  500 
and  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  sub- 
sistence and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission 

ici  Members  Pmom  Peivate  Life  The 
meml)ers  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
•50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incvirred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  such  duties 

STAFT    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  7  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended 

(  CRTAIN      LAWS     INArPLICABLC     TO     COMMlJWilUN 

AND  rra  sTArr 

Sec  8  The  service  of  any  person  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  the  service  of 
any  other  person  with  the  Commission,  and 
the  employment  of  any  person  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  person  within 
the  provisions  of  section   281.  283    or  284  of 


title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  or  of 
iMiy  other  Federal  law  Imposing  restrictions, 
requirements,  or  penalties  In  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation in  connection  with  any  claim,  pro- 
ceeding, or  matter  involving  the  United 
States 

EXPENSES       >r     TtlE  C'UMMISiilON 

Sec  9  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  rre<ia- 
ury  not  otherwise  approprlatt-d  so  niuch  .is 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  lut  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act 

POWERS    or    THE    (iiMMlSSIoS 

Sec  10  lai  CuMMn-rEca  -  The  Conunis- 
sirm  may  create  such  comnilt'eeR  of  its  mem- 
bers with  such  powers  and  duties  as  may 
be   delegated    thereto 

ibi  Heakings  and  Sessions — The  Com- 
musslon  or  any  committee  thereof,  may  for 
the  purpose  of  c«rr\uig  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  holU  sucli  heanng>j  and  sit  and  art 
at  such  limes  and  places  and  take  sutli 
te.stlmotiv  as  the  Commls.sion  .  r  sui-h  com- 
niit'ee  may  deem  adv i.s.ible  .^riy  menit>er  of 
the  Commission  may  administer  'lath.s  nr  at- 
Hrmation.H  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
CommUsion  or  before  any  committee  tlieret)f 

iC)  Obtainini.  OrriiiM,  Data  -Ihe  t'oni- 
mlsslon.  or  any  committee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  seoure  directly  fr  im  any  execuMve 
department  bureau  aj^enc^y  b<mrd  commis- 
sion, office.  lndepe:ident  establishment  or 
instrumenta!lt>  inforni.itUm  suggestions 
estimates,  and  statistics  fi>r  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  and  each  such  depar'ment  bureau 
agency  board,  commission  office,  establish- 
ment, or  in.strumentality  is  auth.irl/e<l  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  inf ormaMon  sug- 
gestions estimates  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission  or  any  c<immlttee  thereof 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  if  the  Coniniisslon  or  of  the  com- 
mittee concerned 

idi  SiBPEN\  PoWEE  The  Cviuimlsaion  or 
any  committee  thereof  shall  have  powi-r  t' 
require  by  subpeiM  rir  otherwise  the  afteiul- 
ance  of  witnesses  and  the  prKlurtlon  of 
books,  papers  and  documents  tii  administer 
oaths,  to  take  tes'lni  >nv  to  have  printing 
and  binding  done  and  to  m.tke  such  ex- 
penditures ,iH  It  deems  advisable  within  the 
amount  appropriated  therefor  Subt)eniui 
shall  t>e  issued  under  the  s.gnaivire  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
ml88U)n  or  committee  and  shall  be  serve<l 
by  anv  person  designated  by  them  The  pro- 
visions of  section  102  to  104.  Inclusive,  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  ,2  UHC  192  194 1 
shall  .ipply  111  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  Comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
tcstifv  when  sviinn..  .ned  under  .arhority  >f 
this   section 

EXPIRATION     or    COMMISSION 

Hrc  11  The  Commission  shall  re..se  to 
exist  on    June    !0     1964 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan  I  Mr    O'Hara  I 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  expresa  the  Joy  that  I 
share,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Flood),  over  the  tre- 
mendous improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  level  of  appropriations  and 
in  the  planning  for  our  general  pur- 
pose forces  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
I  do.  however,  wish  to  take  one  exception 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  It  could  have  been  in- 
ferred from  thfm  that  m  his  efforts  t^ 
Increase  appropriations  for  "general 
purpase  forces  in  past  years,  he  stood 
nearly  alone  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  strongly  supported  him.  al- 


tiiough    I    am    not    so   sure    it   did    not 
amount  to  almost  the  same  thing 

Mr  FT-OOD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvsmla 

Mr  P'LOOD  Not  only  on  that  did  the 
gentleman  support  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  he  did  so  on  the  Army 
amendment  and  the  Air  Force  amend- 
ments as  well  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  was  one  of  the  corporals 
gufird  which  supported  me  every  year 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  mentioning  that  fact 
and  for  his  able  leadership  in  thus  field 
tx'caiLse  I  could  not  be  more  pleased  with 
the  new  direction  of  our  defense  policy 
than  I  am  I  have  felt  over  the  past 
half  dozen  years,  txjth  before  and  after 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  our  greatest  danger  lay 
in  the  growink'  weakness  of  our  conven- 
tion.il  wai  forces  in  comparison  to  those 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  blcK  I  felt  that  this 
wakne.ss  could  lead  to  all  too  many  situ- 
ations in  which  we  would  be  faced  with  a 
decision  betv^een  resort  to  all-out  nuclear 
war  which  all  of  us  want  to  avoid,  and 
the  surrender  on  .some  objective  vital  to 
us  and  to  the  free  world 

Mr  Chairman  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  Its 
members,  as  well  as  members  of  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  the  at- 
tention they  have  given  to  this  problem 
They  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  have  taken  impor- 
tant and  long-needed  steps  to  strength- 
en our  military  forces  that  will  enable  us 
to  face  the  difficult  days  ahead  with  de- 
termination and  strength 

Mr  Chairman  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman      from      New      York       I  Mr 

SANTANCri-Ol 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  H  R  11289  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
However,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
an  appropriation  m  this  defense  appro- 
priations bill  which  IS  not  only  unfair 
but  unwise  I  refer  to  the  limitation 
of  15  percent  for  indirect  costs  incurred 
by  universities  under  Defense  Depart- 
ment research  grants 

Academic  spokesmen  have  indicated 
to  me  that  indirect  costs  usually  far  ex- 
ceed 15  percent  Mr  Grayson  Kirk  has 
indicated  in  a  telegram  to  me  that  Its 
indirect  costs  approximate  23  percent. 
To  place  a  limitation  of  15  percent  would 
mean  that  educational  institutions  are 
giving  aid  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  extent  of  8  percent.  Other  Insti- 
tutions claim  that  their  indirect  costs 
approximate  30  percent.  Their  position 
IS  even  worse. 

Indirect  costs  include  laboratory 
space,  telephones,  library  use.  utilities 
and  similar  items. 

The  contributions  by  universities  are 
indispensable  to  the  Government  and 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  We  should 
not  hamstring  their  efforts. 

I  include  several  telegrams  which  I 
have  received  and  I  include  them  herein. 
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I  also  include  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  which  clearly  explains  the 
i.ssues  and  reveals  why  Institutions 
sliould  not  be  burdened  with  indirect 
costs  which  they  incur  by  reason  of 
these  programs  to  help  America's  de- 
fense. 

New  York    N  Y  .  April  15.  1962 
Representative  Ai  fred  E   Sani angeio, 
Hou.te  Office  Building, 
Wiithington.  D  C 

I  understand  that  Defense  appropriation 
bill  reported  by  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee pute  15-percent  limit  on  Indirect  cost 
iif  research  grants  Actual  Indirect  cost  Is 
about  23  percent  at  Columbia.  The  differ- 
ence would  repre.senl  a  subsidy  from  educa- 
tional funds  of  the  unUerslty.  While  this 
research  Is  valuable  to  the  Delense  Depart- 
ment and  to  education,  continued  subsidy 
unfairly  consumes  university  funds  which 
should  also  lie  used  for  educate  in  In  English, 
architecture,  business,  l.iw  and  many  other 
areas  which  do  not  receive  Government 
grants  but  which  are  Important  In  that 
edccational  effort 

Amount  of  Oovernment  grants  in  special 
subjects  Increase.s  each  year  because  univer- 
sities have  best  resources  for  research  but 
failure  to  provide  full  audited  Indirect  cost 
must  lead  to  refus.il  to  accept  some  grants 
from  Oovernment  or  to  sharp  limitation  of 
all  other  university  work 

Please  urge  change  of  15  percent  to  pay- 
ment In  full  audited  Indirect  costs  on  all 
grants  to  universities  Such  action  will  pre- 
serve effective   educational   programs 

Grayson  Kirk. 
Pre  tctrrt.   Cnlumbui    U'l'l*"'--'t }/ 

Ithaca    NY  ,  April  13    1962 
Hon    AiFREoE    Santanoei.o 
WiJ^'l  irigtori     D  C 

If  the  15-percent  limitation  on  overhead 
on  Defense  contracts,  which  I  understand  is 
In  the  Defense  Department  appropriation  bill 
to  be  debated  on  the  House  floor  Is  allowed 
to  prevail.  It  would  place  such  a  financial 
burden  up>on  this  university  as  to  force  us 
to  reconsider  our  whole  participation  In  the 
Defense  contract  program  I  will  appreciate 
very  much  your  careful  consideration  of  this 
matter 

Deane  W    Mai.lott. 
Prt'^idrnt  Of  Cornell  Uriucrsity. 

New  York   N  Y  .  Ap-tl  16.  1962 
Hon    Ai.rnED  E    Santancelo. 
House  of  ftrpresrtitatire,^. 
Waahmgtori    D  C 

I  understand  that  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  Will  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Tuesday.  April  17.  and  that 
it  contains  a  limitation  of  15  percent  on  the 
recoverable  Indirect  costs  of  research  grants. 

If  extension  of  the  15-percent  limitation 
on  Indirect  costs  contained  In  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation  bill 
for  1»63  works  a  hardship  on  all  institu- 
tions Which  participate  In  the  Federal  re- 
search and  development  program  and  places 
a  significant  burden  on  the  financial  re- 
sources of  New  York  University. 

I  strenuously  urge  your  assistance  in  hav- 
ing this  limitation  removed  and  I  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  support  your 
efforts 

James  M    Hesttx, 
President.  New  York  Uniiersitp. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17,  1962) 
Research  for  Defense 
A  clause  in  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  which  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
t<^>day,  would  set  an  arbitrarily  low  limit  on 
pa>-ment«  for  Indirect  coets  Incurred  by  uni- 
versities under  Defense  Department  research 
grants       Indirect    costs    Include    laboratory 


space,  telephones,  other  utilities,  library  use 
and  similar  Items 

The  limit  proposed  Is  15  j>€rcent  of  the 
total  grant.  Academic  spokesmen  point  out, 
however,  that  such  costs  us\ially  far  exceed 
that  figure.  Columbia  University  estimates 
Its  average  to  run  to  23  percent,  and  other 
Institutions  put  It  as  high  as  30  percent. 

The  universities  do,  of  course,  reap  Impor- 
tant benefits  from  such  grants.  The  scope 
of  their  operations,  especially  In  science 
would  be  greatly  reduced  without  them 
But  the  universities'  contributions  are  also 
Indispensable  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  Even  If  such  work 
could  be  carried  out  by  Industry,  which  Is 
not  feasible,  the  cost  would  be  far  greater. 

Higher  education  Is  already  in  serious 
financial  straits,  faced  with  the  simultane- 
ous challenges  of  vastly  expanding  its  facili- 
ties, competing  for  scarce  faculty  talent  and 
malntainlni^  or  even  improvlnc  the  quality 
of  instruction.  For  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  ask.  in  effect,  that  the  universities  p&T- 
tially  finance  Defense  Department  research 
with  their  own  funds  would  be  most  unfair. 
To  do  FO  would  tlireaten  to  Interfere  with 
the  basic  purposes  of  education,  as  the  De- 
fense Department  grants  would  thus  siphon 
off  badly  needed  general  education  money. 
The  fact  that  such  Defense  Department 
grants  have  grown  from  about  $8  million 
last  year  to  $28.8  million  this  year  m.erely 
underlines    the   danger. 

In  simplest  terms,  what  must  be  avoided 
Is  a  kind  of  Federal  aid  in  reverse,  aid  by 
education  to  the  Federal  Government,  when 
education  is  so  desp>eraiely  In  need  for  assist- 
ance The  minimum  repayment  by  the 
Government  should  cover  the  full  cost,  re- 
sponsibly audited.  shouldered  by  the 
universities. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Weaver  I . 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  preface  these  remarks  by  paying 
tribute  to  tlie  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropri- 
ations, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  1 .  He  guided  the  sub- 
committee through  weeks  and  months 
of  hearings,  was  completely  fair  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  way  tried  to  bring 
out  all  t>oints  of  view  on  complicated  and 
sometimes  controversial  issues. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  most 
highly  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
FoRDl.  He  provided,  for  us  in  the  mi- 
nority, the  kind  of  skilled,  comp>etent. 
and  calm  leadership  which  is  so  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  problems  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  safety  of  our 
Nation. 

He  avoided  studiously  the  pitfall  of 
carping  criticism,  but  instead  attempted 
always  to  find  facts  and  the  truth  upon 
which  to  base  a  sound  judgment. 

This  bill  is  not  without  controversy. 
I  do  not  think  any  legislation  written  by 
the  Congress  can  be  completely  without 
some  overtones  of  controversy.  Thanks 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  chairman 
and  some  long,  hard  hours  of  work,  this 
bill  does  contain  a  minimum  of  the  ex- 
tremely controversial. 

We  have  tried  to  reach  a  compromise 
on  some  points.  We  have,  on  others, 
stood  firm  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
overwhelming  will  of  the  Congress — often 
repeated. 

In  one  area  of  controversy — that  sur- 
rounding the  mach  3  RS-70 — we  have 


reached  in  this  measure  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  compromise.  As  you  will  note 
from  the  report  accompanying  this  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  two  teams 
of  experts  to  reexamine  the  whole  field 
of  this  new  bomber  and  reconnaissance 
plane.  The  experts  are  to  examine  not 
only  the  technical  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing the  plane,  but  its  possible  use  in  lu- 
ture  missions  as  a  sound  weapons  system. 

Personally  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
country  should  have  undertaken  the 
proper  and  orderly  development  of  this 
plane  on  a  production-line  basis  a  long 
time  ago.  There  are  those  who  maintain 
that  the  concept  of  strategic  warfare 
has  so  completely  changed  since  1955 — 
when  the  B-70  was  first  proposed — that 
the  plane  will  be  obsolete  before  it  is  air- 
borne. They  say  that  warfare  has 
changed  to  missiles,  guided  and  bal- 
listic, and  that  the  role  of  the  manned 
bomber  is  past. 

Every  expert  Air  Force  witness  before 
ihe  committee  countered  these  assertions 
and  allegations. 

Witness  after  witness  told  us  firmly 
and  vigorously  that  there  is  a  definite 
role  for  the  manned  bomber  in  the  fu- 
ture and  that  we  dare  not  depend  com- 
pletely on  our  intercontinental  ballistics 
misnile  sy.siem  for  our  retaliatory  force. 
We  mu.st  have  men  at  the  controls  of 
these  planes,  men  who  are  capable  of 
thinking  for  themselves  and  not  just 
storing  within  electronic  brains  certain 
predetermined  data. 

However,  over  the  years  there  has  been 
a  stubborn  resistance  to  this  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  civilian  Secretaries  of  the 
Pentagon.  There  has  been  an  insistence 
on  keeping  the  exF>enditures  for  this  new- 
bomber — new  concept  of  aircraft — at  an 
absolute  minimum. 

However,  as  I  said,  we  are  here  working; 
on  a  compromise  solution.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  budget  asked  for  $171  million 
for  the  continued  development  of  the 
RS-70.  plus  nearly  $52  million  for  radar 
components  and  other  navigational 
equipment.  The  committee  has  added 
another  $52.9  million  for  these  special- 
ized components,  and  $300  million  has 
been  made  available  to  the  Secretary, 
through  the  emergency  fund — should  his 
team  of  experts  agree  that  the  plane  is 
essential  and  can  perform  a  beneficial 
and  vital  function  in  protecting  our  Na- 
tion in  the  future.  If  need  be,  he  can 
use  all  or  any  part  of  the  emergency 
fund  for  this  plane. 

In  another  area  of  controversy  the 
committee  has  accepted  no  compromise 
because  it  is  our  feeling  that,  in  this,  we 
are  simply  expressing  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. I  refer  to  the  decision,  taken  re- 
cently by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
cut  back  sharply  the  strength  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army 
Reserves. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  insisted  that 
the  guard  be  maintained  at  a  strength 
of  at  least  400,000  men.  We  have  re- 
peatedly insisted  that  the  Army  Reserve 
components  be  maintained  at  a  strength 
of  300  000  men.  And  yet,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Secretary  Issued  orders 
cutting  the  guard  back  to  367,000  and  the 
Reserves  to  275,000. 
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Tbe  Pentagon  in  its  public  statement 
on  tliis  Issue  said  that  it  was  reorgan- 
izing the  Guard  and  Re8f>rves  to  make 
them  more  modem — to  make  them  more 
efficient  and  to  make  them  more  effective 
in  future  emergencies. 

This  was.  I  feel,  a  smokescreen.  The 
actual  fact  Is.  I  believe,  that  on  this 
matter  the  Department  has  taken  an 
arbitrary  position. 

EKiring  the  past  few  years  efforts  have 
been  made  again  and  again  by  the  De- 
partment to  lower  the  strength  of  either 
the  Guard  or  the  Reserves — or  both.  And 
every  time  that  this  has  happened,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  has  refused 
to  go  along  with  the  plan. 

We  have  consistently  provided  the  De- 
fense Department  with  adequate  funds 
to  maintain  the  Guard  and  the  Reserves 
at  the  400.000  and  300.000  figures  as  an 
effective  backup  force  for  our  Regular 
Army.  Every  time  we  have  done  so.  the 
Congress  has  backed  us  to  the  very  limit 
As  Members  of  Congress  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  role  that  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserves  have  played  in 
the  past.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  States 
where  floods  are  a  frequent  and  common 
menace  during  the  spring  of  the  year, 
are  eternally  grateful  for  the  effective 
and  tremendous  role  played  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  defending  our  communi- 
ties against  the  ravages  of  nature. 

I  have  been  in  communities  which  have 
been  fighting  for  their  very  existence 
against  the  rampant  waters  of  a  stream 
out  of  control.  The  whole  situation  has 
always  calmed  down  considerably  when 
the  guard  troops  arrive  on  the  scene. 
The  citizens  know  that — although  they 
may  not  be  out  of  danger — they  at  least 
have  a  strong  right  arm  giving  them  a 
helping  hand. 

This  ability  to  lend  a  helping  hand  is 
not  confined  to  flood  victims  by  any 
means.  In  visiting  with  our  National 
Guard  people  in  Nebraska  some  time  ago. 
I  was  told  an  interesting  story  which  I 
would  like  to  pass  along  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

It  happened  in  September  of  1958 — 
some  4  years  ago — but  the  moral  of  this 
story  Is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then. 

It  seems  that  one  of  our  strategic  Army 
Corps  units — a  Strac  signal  battalion — 
was  en  route  from  Port  Meade.  Md..  to 
the  west  coast  to  take  part  in  maneuvers. 
It  was  traveling  overland  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  built-in  maintenance. 

By  the  time  the  convoy  reached  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  things  had  be- 
gun to  go  wrong.  Vehicles  were  going 
out  of  commission — losing  transmis- 
sions— motors  and  some  minor  parts 
were  breaking  down. 

The  trail  maintenance  unit  was  stuck 
at  Port  Harrison  trying  to  repair  the 
vehicles  while  the  convoy  went  on 
across  country.  Prom  Indiana  through 
Illinois  and  Iowa  the  convoy  left  a 
string  of  broken-down  vehicles — many  of 
them  needing  only  minor  repairs — but 
without  the  trailer  maintenance  unit 
these  repairs  were  impossible.  The  con- 
voy was  supposed  to  stop  overnight  at 
Camp  Ashland,  Nebr.,  an  Army  National 


Guard  camp  which  is  maintained  by  the 
State  of  Nebraska  and  is  frequently  used 
by  such  overland  convoys. 

The  unit  was,  by  this  time,  a  sorry 
sight.  Nearly  every  vehicle  needed  some 
overhauling.  Some  of  them  needed 
major  repairs.  In  all,  some  143  vehicles 
were  either  out  of  commission  or  on  the 
verge  of  it. 

The  unit's  commanding  officer  had 
contacted  XVI  Corps  headquarters  in 
Omaha  and  also  OfTutt  Air  Force  Base. 
Neither  could  provide  him  with  the  re- 
quired .spare  parts  or  the  required 
maintenance  help. 

He  then  contacted  Col  D  G  Penter- 
man.  the  Nebraska  National  Guard 
State  maintenance  officer  Colonel  Pen- 
terman  took  a  crew  out  to  Camp  Ash- 
land from  Lincoln  and  they  took  a  look 
at  the  situation. 

First  of  all  they  called  the  Indiana 
National  Guard  maintenance  officer  and 
told  him  the  story.  His  crew— which 
happened  to  be  located  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison — went  to  work  at  once.  They 
repaired  the  vehicles — replacing  ^trans- 
missions and  motors  and  getting  them 
into  shape  to  travel  again.  This  re- 
leased the  trail  maintenance  unit  which 
was  able  to  sweep  the  countryside  from 
Indiana  to  Nebraska,  repairing  the 
stranded  vehicles 

Meanwhile  it  was  determined  just 
what  parts  were  needed  and  the  Ne- 
braska k'uard  dispatched  its  plane  to 
Pueblo,  Colo  .  to  pick  up  the  equipment 
The  Strac  unit  was  behind  schedule  and 
had  ordered  groceries  from  Lexington. 
Nebr  A  quick  call  was  made  to  the 
guard  armory  and  the  grocer  at  Lt»xing- 
ton  was  advised  to  put  the  order  back 
on  the  shelf  for  a  day  or  so. 

Withm  48  hours  the  unit  was  rolling 
again.  And  the  Nebraska  guard  had 
contacted  Wyoming  guard  officers  to 
pick  it  up  and  escort  it  through  their 
State 

The  Strac  outfit  was  to  have  had  a 
day  off  In  Wyoming  to  rest  up,  but  be- 
cause of  the  break  in  Camp  Ashland, 
was  able  to  pass  that  up,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  west  coast  they  were 
on  schedule  again. 

The  service  rendered  to  this  one  outfit 
was  made  possible  because  the  National 
Guard — throughout  the  country — is 
geared  to  provide  emergency  service  of 
all  kinds.    It  Is  alert  and  ready. 

The  guard,  in  my  estimation,  is  e.ssen- 
tial  to  the  welfare  and  protection  of  our 
Nation. 

It  must  t>e  maintained  at  full  strength 
and  on  the  alert. 

To  provide  an  adequate  Reserve  force 
this  bill  contains  $18  billion.  It  had 
been  my  hope  that  the  committee  could 
insert  mandatory  language  In  this  bill  as 
to  the  strength  figures  for  our  Guard 
and  Reserve  which  we  feel  must  be  pre- 
served, but  I  am  afraid  that  my  friends 
who  are  parliamentarians  and  sticklers 
for  technicalities  would  have  knocked  It 
out  on  a  point  of  order.  Despite  this.  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  heed  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress  and  spend  this  money  as  it  Ls 
intended   to  be  spent — for  the  mainte- 


nance of   a  sound  and  strong  Reserve 
force  of  citizen  soldiers. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  an  even 
worse  blunder  than  the  Pentagon  deci- 
sion to  cut  back  the  Reserve  force  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr  Chairman.  In  the  matter  of  Regu- 
lar Army  troops,  the  budget  this  year 
shows  a  vast  improvement  over  the  first 
couple  of  militar>-  budgets  submitted  last 
year  a  matter  vihich  I  had  occasion  to 
dl.scu.ss  at  some  length  in  last  year's  de- 
bate on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
There  were  those  of  us  who  considered 
It  extremely  dangerous  to  maintain  the 
Army's  regular  force  strength  at  below 
900.000  men,  and  our  position  was  amply 
supported  by  the  military  witnesses  from 
the  Army  who  called  for  a  regular  force 
of  at  least  925.000  men. 

In  his  last  revision  of  the  military 
budget  in  1961,  President  Kennedy  came 
around  to  this  point  of  view.  Spurred 
by  the  Berlin  cri>is.  the  President  called 
for  a  minimum  force  of  1  million  men, 
including  the  Reserves  to  be  called  to 
active  duty. 

On  June  30,  1961,  actual  Army  strength 
u;i3  only  857,000  men.  By  December  31. 
strength  had  been  built  back  up  to  over 
a  million  men. 

With  the  planned  return  to  civilian  life 
of  the  Reserves  this  August,  the  Army's 
actual  .strength  will  be  reduced  once  more 
to  below  the  million -man  mark.  How- 
ever. It  i.s  i;(-od  to  see  that  the  budget  re- 
quested 960,000  for  the  Regular  Army. 
Our  committee  has  concurred  in  this 
requi-'.it. 

It  is.  in  my  estimation,  the  very  mini- 
mum strength  we  can  have  with  safety. 

During  the  second  Eisenhower  admin- 
Lstration.  the  needed  scientific  break- 
through occurred  and  we  were  able  to 
start  developing  the  arsenal  of  balanced 
deadly  missiles  which  are  today  one  of 
tlie  bulwarks  of  our  deterrent  force. 
7  hi.s  wa^  a  very  co.stly  process  and  in  de- 
veloping this  program,  of  necessity,  other 
phases  of  our  defense  were  deempha- 
sized. 

It  has.  in  the  past  few  years,  become 
increa.singly  obvious  that  we  cannot  de- 
pend alone  on  missile  strength  to  prevent 
aggression.  We  must  have  skilled,  highly 
trained,  and  well-armed  foot  soldiers. 
They  still  bear  the  heaviest  load  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  defense. 

Upon  their  skill  and  dedication  rests 
our  hope  for  victory  or  the  danger  of 
defeat. 

The  Army  modernization  program  is 
progre.ssing  well  and  this  bill  carries  It 
even  further. 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  one  more 
point.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  Involves 
tlie  reunion  of  soldiers  overseas  with 
their  families. 

During  the  height  of  the  Berlin  crisis, 
the  order  went  out  barring  general  over- 
sea travel  by  dependents.  It  was  then 
a  matter  of  logistics  and  of  present  dan- 
ger should  the  East  Germans  and  So- 
viets undertake  a  rash  military  adven- 
ture 

Although  the  crisis  is  not  past,  the 
tensions  have  eased  considerably. 

I  discussed  with  Secretary  McNamara 
during  our  hearings  the  possibility  of 
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lifting  this  ban.  He  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  it  is  under  active  consid- 
eration. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  travel  ban  must 
be  lifted  as  soon  as  possible.  The  morale 
of  our  fighting  forces  Is  being  Impaired 
.seriously  by  the  separation  of  families. 
It  is  my  hope  that  nothing  will  inter- 
vene during  the  next  few  months  and 
that  this  travel  ban  can  be  lifted  and 
our  soldiers  and  their  families  can  once 
again  resume  as  close  to  a  normal  life 
as  possible. 

In  summing  up.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  on  the  whole  this  is  a  sound  bill  and 
will  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
firm  military  posture. 

I  perhaps  could  have  wished  for  more 
strength  in  the  matter  of  Reserves  and 
the  National  Guard  but  our  committee 
did  include  in  this  bill  what  I  consider 
to  be  ample  funds  for  maintaining  a  solid 
Reserve  force. 

We  are  developing  a  good  mixture  of 
fighting  forces — a  good  balance  between 
the  strategic  deterrent  force  which  will 
prevent  the  Kremlin  from  undertaking 
the  rash  action  of  launching  a  nuclear 
attack  and  the  kind  of  strong,  fiexible. 
and  versatile  ground  forces  which  will 
be  capable  of  stopping  short  any  limited 
aggression  the  Communist  world  might 
undertake. 

I  strongly  recommend  tjie  bill  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
further  reference  to  a  point  made  pre- 
viou.sly  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SiKEsl,  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  am  advised  that  this  action 
was  in  the  public  interest.  The  follow- 
ing  statement   was   provided   me: 

Admiral  Smith,  of  the  Navy,  determined 
liist  n-lday  morning  that  It  was  necessary 
t<}  purchase  additional  quantities  of  a  spe- 
cial type  of  steel  for  the  Polaris  program. 
This  steel  Is  processed  by  only  United  States 
Steel  and  Lukens.  During  the  past,  for  well 
over  a  year,  the  Navy  has  been  buying  ^hU 
steel  from  those  two  companies,  generally 
splitting  orders  between  them.  United 
States  Steel  publicly  stated  It  was  raising 
Its  prices  3>-2  percent  and  Lukens  stated 
they  were  not  raising  but  were  still  selling 
at  the  old  price.  Admiral  Smith  quite  prop- 
erly proposed  In  the  public  interest  to  ob- 
tain the  lower  price  on  the  entire  order. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  provision  in  this 
Defense  appropriations  bill  which  would 
place  a  limitation  of  15  percent  on  pay- 
ments for  indirect  costs  incurred  by 
universities  conducting  research  under 
Defense  Department  grants,  and  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  am  particularly  familiar,  and  as  a 
result  concerned,  with  the  problem  that 
such  a  limitation  would  create  since  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
which  is  in  the  Seventh  California  Dis- 
trict I  have  the  privilege  to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  financial  problems 
confronting  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  today  are  enormous — prob- 
lems of  such  significance  as  constructing 
urgently  needed  academic  facilities,  se- 
curing   adequate    supplies   of    qualified 


teachers,  and  improving  the  quality  of 
our  education  to  meet  the  increasingly 
complex  challenges  of  our  ever-chang- 
ing world. 

We  in  the  Congress  certainly  should 
not  add  to  these  already  serious  prob- 
lems. We  would  do  exactly  this,  how- 
ever, if  we  were  to  accept  this  15-per- 
cent limitation.  We  would  do  this  for 
the  overhead  costs  in  conducting  these 
research  studies  are,  on  the  average, 
substantially  in  excess  of  15  percent, 
ranging  to  as  high  as  30  percent. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  universities 
conducting  research  under  Defense  De- 
partment grants  receive  direct  and  local 
benefits.  Of  vastly  greater  importance, 
however,  is  the  contribution  which  this 
research  makes  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  to  that  of  the  free  world. 
In  brief,  this  research  is  indispensable  to 
that  security. 

Recognizing  these  factors,  I  urge  the 
House  to  reject  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion— to  reject  it  as  being  unjustified 
and  not  in  our  best  national  interests.  I 
also  urge  the  Housf  to  approve  this 
amendment  we  are  i.ow  considering  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  in  a  clear  and  incisive  state- 
ment expressed  vigorous  endorsement 
for  this  position,  and  I  commend  this 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  analysis  to 
our  colleagues'  attention: 

RCSEARCH  roR  Defense 

A  clause  In  the  Defense  appropriations 
bin,  which  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  would  set  an  arbitrarily  low  limit  on 
payments  for  Indirect  costs  Incurred  by  uni- 
versities under  Defense  Department  research 
grants.  Indirect  costs  Include  laboratory 
space,  telephones,  other  utilities,  library  use 
and  similar  Items. 

The  limit  proposed  Is  15  percent  of  the 
total  grant.  Academic  spokesmen  point  out, 
however,  that  such  costs  usually  far  exceed 
that  figure.  Columbia  University  estimates 
Its  average  to  run  to  23  percent,  and  other 
Institutions  put  it  as  high  as  30  percent. 

The  universities  do,  of  course,  reap  Im- 
portant benefits  from  such  grants.  The 
scop)e  of  their  operations,  especially  In  sci- 
ence, would  be  greatly  reduced  without 
them.  But  the  universities*  contributions 
are  also  indispensable  to  the  government 
and  to  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Even  if 
such  work  could  be  carried  out  by  Industry, 
which  is  not  feasible,  the  cost  would  be  far 
greater. 

Higher  education  is  already  in  serlovis  fi- 
nancial straits,  faced  with  the  simultaneoxis 
challenges  of  vastly  expanding  its  facilities, 
competing  for  scarce  faculty  talent  and 
maintaining  or  even  improving  the  quality 
of  instruction.  For  the  Federal  Government 
to  ask,  in  effect,  ttoat  the  universities  par- 
tially finance  Defense  Department  research 
with  their  own  funds  would  be  most  unfair. 
To  do  so  would  threaten  to  interfere  with 
the  basic  purposes  of  education,  as  the  De- 
fense Department  grants  would  thus  siphon 
oft  badly  needed  general  education  money. 
The  fact  that  such  Defense  Department 
grants  have  grown  from  about  $8  million 
last  year  to  $28.8  million  this  year  merely 
underlines  the  danger. 

In  simplest  terms,  what  must  be  avoided 
is  a  kind  of  Federal  aid  in  reverse,  aid  by 
education  to  the  Federal  Government,  when 
education  is  so  desperately  in  need  for  assist- 
ance. The  minimum  repayment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment should  cover  the  full  cost,  respon- 
sibly audited,  shouldered  by  the  universi- 
ties. 


BxRKKLKT^  Calif.,  April  16. 1962. 
Hon  Jeffkbt  Cohklan, 
Member  of  Congress, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  Stan- 
ford University,  University  of  Southern 
California,  and  all  campuses  University  Calt- 
fomla  all  request  that  you  Infcmn  entire 
California  delegation  of  their  very  strong 
objection  to  House  appropriation  bill  for 
Department  of  Defense  which  contains 
limitation  of  15  percent  on  indirect  costs  re- 
imbursement to  universities  conducting  re- 
search under  Department  cf  Defense  grants. 
Understand  bill  comes  to  House  floor  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  this  week.  Also  under- 
stand Congressman  Meaoxr  may  Introduce 
amendment  on  floor  deleting  objectionable 
portion.  This  limitation  has  dramatic  im- 
pact on  all  privately  and  publicly  supported 
higher  education  in  California.  Respect- 
fully suggest  that  no  California  Congress- 
man should  vote  for  or  against  this  provi- 
sion without  full  facts  which  are  too  in- 
volved  to  present  by   wire. 

Clark  Kerr, 
President.  University  of  California. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon],  took  the  floor 
earlier  in  the  debate,  he  devoted  some 
time  to  the  provisions  of  section  540 
This  section  would  limit  to  15-percent 
the  amount  of  indirect  costs  which  could 
be  paid  to  a  recipient  of  a  Federal  grant. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  explained 
it,  one  reason  for  this  limitation  is  to 
prevent  the  grant  program  from  getting 
out  of  hand. 

I  fail  to  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
the  grant  program  should  be  any  less 
manageable  than  the  contract  pfogram. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  indirect  costs 
must  be  carefully  justified  before  any 
claim  for  reimbursement  will  be  hon- 
ored. Of  course  the  Federal  grants  for 
defense  projects  have  been  iiusreasing. 
but  must  we  assume  that  these  grants 
are  more  costly  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  than  other  approaches?  If  they 
are  needlessly  expensive,  why  not  study 
the  reasons  therefor,  then  come  up  with 
specific  recommendations?  The  com- 
mittee report  indicates — on  page  48 — 
that  such  a  study  is  currently  underway. 
Why  not  wait  until  this  study  is  com- 
pleted? Why  is  there  being  advocated 
now  such  a  sweeping  restriction,  which 
unquestionably  will  work  real  hardship 
on  the  recipients  of  these  grants? 

As  I  indicated  previously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Defense  Department  has  already 
certified  unequivocally,  on  pages  80-85, 
against  this  ceiling  which  section  540 
seeks  to  impKJse.  Indeed,  the  Defense 
Department,  on  page  83,  expressed  the 
fear  that  a  15  percent  limitation  might 
drastically  reduce  present  university  re- 
search activity  and  this  curtailment 
would  constitute  "a  serious  Impediment 
to  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams vital  to  the  Nation's  defense  ef- 
fort." On  page  85  the  statement  is  made 
that  "many  critical  areas  of  research 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  if  an  arbi- 
trary reduction  in  overhead  rates  to  15 
percent"  were  to  be  approved. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  that  I  personally  feel  this  kind  of 
ceiling  is  most  unwise.  At  tbe  very  least 
It  will  necessitate  major  changes  in  the 
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present   bookke«|riiiC   Bcthities    of    our 

universities.  It  may  well  affect  drasti- 
cally, and  dlsadvant««eously.  present 
and  future  research  programs.  Further- 
more. I  doubt  whether  It  will  save  the 
Government  any  substantial  sums  of 
money,  luiieas  perhaps  some  universities 
refuse  to  undertake  future  research 
activity. 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  our  uni- 
versities to  divert  desperately  needed 
revenues  of  their  own  to  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  Federal  research  projects.  In- 
deed, this  may  be  too  often  the  case  now. 
in  cases  where  the  15  percent  limitation 
on  reimbursement  for  indirect  costs 
presently  applies.  Before  extending  this 
principle,  we  should  examine  the  whole 
question  most  carefully.  I  see  no  reason 
why  anyone's  feet  should  be  held  to  the 
flre  while  a  sensible  program  is  bemj? 
worked  out. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
Mr.  Pkici  having  assumed  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr.  Kioch.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideraUon  the  bill  (YLSi.  11289) 
makmg  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  today  on  the  defense  bill  HJi. 
11289  may  have  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
tabulations  aiid  extraneous  matter. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore, 
there  objection   to   the   request  of 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Is 
the 


COMMITTEE    ON    RULES 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETTNO  10  O  CLOCK 
ON    APRIL    18 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDL^NA  S  DEEPWATER  PUBLIC 
PORT 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  join  to- 
day with  the  distmguished  minority 
leader  In  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
Federal  participation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Indiana's  deepwater  public  port. 
Identical  legislation  is  also  being  Iniro- 
duced  by  the  Senators  from  Indiana 

Indiana  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  only  one  of  the  several  States 
which  border  on  the  Great  Lakes  which 
does  not  have  a  public  deepwater  har- 
bor with  Federal  navigation  improve- 
ments. There  is  strong  biparti.san  sup- 
port for  the  construction  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  of  such  a  facihty.  The  In- 
diana State  Legislature  authorized  and 
funded  a  port  commission  and  delegated 
to  that  group  the  ta.sk  of  creating  a  pub- 
lic harbor  for  our  State  during  its  1961 
session  by  near  unanimous  votes  in  each 
hou.se  Our  Governor  has  taken  the  lead 
in  driving  the  project  forward  to  reality 
Within  a  month  the  actual  construction 
work  on  the  State  facilities  will  begin 
when  sand  will  be  taken  from  the  area 
of  the  terminal  facilities  under  terms  of 
a  sale  agreement. 

The  Bums  Waterway  Harbor  project 
is  one  of  the  most  studied  civil  works 
projects  in  the  history  of  our  Corps  of 
Engineers.  After  a  most  favorable  in- 
terim report  on  the  hartwr  was  i;iven  in 
1960,  it  was  recalled  and  additional  study 
was  made. 

Now  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  signed  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Engmeers  of  Rivers  and  Hartwrs 
which  is  even  more  favorable.  In  this 
report,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  indicates, 
and  I  quote  from  their  report: 

The  district  engineer  reports  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  a  harbor  on  the  Indiana  shore  of 
Lake   Michigan  at  the   Burns  Waterway  site 

The  views  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Hartwrs  as  expressed  m 
that  report  are  these: 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  concurs  In  general  In  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  reporting  offlrers. 
It  notes  the  conflict  of  interest  In  use  of  the 
area  and  has  carefuUif  considered  all  points 
of  view.  The  Board  also  notes  that  the  Htate 
of  Indiana  fully  supports  establishment  of  a 
public  harbor  In  the  Burns  Waterway  area  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Increasing  com- 
rrkerce  and  new  Industry  Ih  the  State  The 
Improvements  proposed  by  the  district  engi- 
neer are  In  accord  with  the  desires  ot  the 
Stat«  of  Indiana  and  are  considered  to  be 
In  the  general  public  Interest  The  bene::ts 
from  the  proposed  navigation  Improvement 
are  considered  to  be  In  the  general  public 
Interest  The  benefits  from  the  prop^iaed 
navigation  Improvement  are  considered  gen- 
eral and  of  the  nature  warranting  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  fund.*  The  proposed 
improvements  are  s\utable  for  the  prosjjec- 
tlve  vessel  traffic  and  are  e'^onomlcally 
Justified 

This  report  has  t)een  forwarded  to  the 
appropriate  agencies  for  consideration. 

Preliminary  reports  have  been  received 
from  the  agencies  by  the  district  and 
division  engineers  in  the  course  of  their 
study  and  I  trust  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Public  Health 
Service    will    comment    immediately    on 


the  report  so  that  this  project  might  be 
expedited. 

Both  agencies  have  given  the  project 
a  good  deal  of  scrutiny  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  they  have  all  the  facts  at  hand. 
There  should  be  no  reason  for  any  delay 
in  their  resubmitting  statements  to  the 
corps.  To  this  end.  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Surgeon 
General  to  expedite  their  respective  re- 
ports 

Indiana  badly  needs  the  facilities  of  a 
public  deepwater  harbor  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan if  it  is  to  realize  the  potential  It  has 
for  further  industrial  development.  The 
jobs  and  tax  base  which  will  develop  as  a 
re.sult  of  expansion  around  the  harlwr 
will  benefit  the  citizens  of  our  entire 
State.  My  district  lies  some  100  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  port  facility.  I 
know,  however,  that  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  State  will  richly  bene- 
fit my  constituents. 

The  State  of  Indiana  Is  also  mindful 
of  the  recreational  needs  of  her  citizens 
and  her  neighbors  from  Chicago.  It 
fully  realize.s  the  need  for  conservation 
of  natural  treasures  like  the  Indiana 
dunes.  It  has  developed  and  maintained 
a  park  in  the  area  of  the  dunes  for  this 
purpose.  Further  conservation  of  land 
in  this  area  is  considered  desirable  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  it  has  so  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  committee  studying 
a  proposal  to  create  an  Indiana  national 
sea.shore.  These  two  projects  are  not 
contradictory  or  competitive.  They  can 
and  should  proceed  together  comple- 
menting one  another.  The  area  east  of 
the  Northern  Indiana  Public  Service 
property  is  of  significant  value  for  pres- 
ervation and  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  ad- 
ditional lands  be  acquired  In  this  area 
for  conservation  purposes.  But  the  land 
to  the  west  of  this  industrialized  North - 
em  Indiana  Public  Service  Co.  property 
has  been  used  for  decades  for  Industrial 
or  commercial  purposes  and  should  be 
developed  as  a  port  and  Industrial  area. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  schedule  hearings  on  this 
subject  so  that  early  consideration  can 
be  given  to  this  important  project. 


ARE  WE  HARBORING  A  NAZI  CRIM- 
INAL IN  THE    UNITED  STATES? 

Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
always  taken  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  offered  asylum  to 
people  escaping  from  religious  or  polit- 
ical oppression.  But  I  think  we  are  not 
serving  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy when  we  give  asylum  to  those  who 
have  in  the  past  been  afRllated  with 
Nazis  or  Communists  and  who  were 
linked  with  the  murder  of  Innocent  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Such  a  person  now  enjoys  asylum  In 
this  country  and  freely  walks  the  streets 
of  New  York  — a  privilege  which  he  re- 
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fused  to  others  when  he  had  power.  His 
name  Is  Nlcolae  Malaxa.  a  Rumanian 
alien,  who  now  resides  In  New  York.  He 
came  to  this  coimtry  In  1946  on  a  tempo- 
rary visit  and  has  remained  here  ever 
since. 

In  Rumania  during  the  1940'8  he  was 
associated  with  the  Fascist  Iron  Guard 
as  one  of  their  financial  backers.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1940-41  the  Iron  Guard 
reputedly  slaughtered  7.000  Rumanian 
Jews.  In  the  years  during  World  War  n, 
Malaxa  was  connected  with  the  German 
Nazis.  After  the  war,  when  Rumania 
came  under  Communist  control,  the 
.same  Malaxa  switched  allegiance  to  the 
Communists  and  carried  on  shady  deal- 
ings with  them.  In  fact.  It  Is  reported 
that  he  was  paid  some  $2,500,000  In  com- 
pensation by  the  Russians  for  factories 
taken  from  him.  and  the  Communists 
even  allowed  him  to  transfer  those  funds 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  man's  back- 
rround,  his  stay  In  this  country,  his  pos- 
.sible  connections  with  the  Nazis  In  Ar- 
pentina  where  he  stayed  In  the  year  1955. 
liis  sham  operations  in  setting  up  a  non- 
existent industrial  plant  In  California  in 
order  to  gain  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  SUtes.  his  questionable  rela- 
tions with  the  Communists — all  that  is 
cause  for  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
this  man. 

What  disturbs  me  most  of  all  Is  that 
Malaxa's  stay  In  this  country  was  made 
possible  through  a  bill  Introduced  by 
former  Vice  President  Nixon,  who  was 
then  a  US.  Senator  from  California.  I 
want  to  quote  from  a  statement  in  1952 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Emahvel  Celleh.  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  who  made 
the  following  observations  when  the 
Nixon  bill  was  before  his  committee: 

I  saw  something  rather  suspicious  about 
the  bill  and  I  made  Inquiry  slxDut  Nicola 
Malaxa.  The  bill  provided  that,  despite  his 
violation  of  the  Immigration  laws  and  the 
orders  that  he  received  to  depart  from  thU 
country,  he  might  renxaln  here  as  a 
legal  resident.  I  discovered  that  this  man 
Malax.i  had  had  very  questionable  relations 
vklth  Communl.'ts  I  think  Senator  Nixon  is 
now  on  the  defensive  to  tell  the  Nation 
what  he  knows  about  Nicola  Malaxa  and 
why  he  spos^sored  that  bill  of  one  who  ap- 
parently is  a  Communist  to  remain  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  why  Mr. 
Nixon  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  one  who 
was  a.ssociated  with  Nazis  and  Com- 
munists to  remain  In  the  United  States; 
but,  be  that  as  It  may.  I  think  It  Is  time 
to  take  action  against  this  man.  By 
providing  a.sylum  to  persons  of  the  type 
of  Malaxa.  we  lose  the  good  will  of  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere  and  we 
encourage  critici-sm  and  suspicion  as  to 
our  true  aims.  The  Justice  Department 
and  the  Department  of  State  would  be 
wi.se  to  look  into  this  situation.  We  can- 
not afford   to  harbor  such  individuals. 


AIR  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remark 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BC»JNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  year  or  so  it  has  become  per- 
fectly apparent  that  if  our  air  transpor- 
tation system  is  to  serve  all  of  the  people 
as  well  and  as  economically  as  It  is  pos- 
sible to  expect,  there  must  be  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  use  of  regional  air- 
ports which  will  serve  several  smaller 
commimities  instead  of  one.  We  must 
move  away  from  the  use  of  individual 
airports  at  each  small  commimity.  The 
Administrator  of  Federal  Aviation  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  as  well  as  individual  members 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  have  is- 
sued statements  in  which  they  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  regional  airport.  They 
point  out  that  a  single  commtmity  may 
not  be  able  to  support  more  than  a  bare 
minimum  of  one  or  two  round  trir>s  a 
day  if  it  is  the  only  community  served 
at  a  particular  airport.  To  be  con- 
trasted with  this  is  the  situation  where 
a  nimiber  of  smaller  communities  are 
served  through  a  single  airport  conven- 
iently located  to  all.  Under  these  cir- 
cimistances,  the  economic  ability  of  the 
combined  communities  to  produce  pas- 
sengers for  air  transportation  is  such 
that  a  much  wider  and  more  complete 
sp>ectrum  of  service  may  be  economically 
provided  with  little  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  subsidy  or  in  the 
form  of  matching  airport  construction 
funds. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  know, 
the  Federal  Government  spends  a  great 
deal  of  money  each  year  in  assisting  In- 
dividual communities  with  the  construc- 
tion of  airix>rts  and  airport  facilities  and 
in  subsidizing  the  local  service  aii-  car- 
riers for  the  primary  purpose  of  provid- 
ing service  to  the  smaller  communities. 
The  Members  of  Congress  are  tonder- 
standably  concerned  lest  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  airport  construction  or 
the  amount  spent  for  subsidy  should  get 
out  of  hand  or  Increase  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  service  being  provided. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  a  user  of 
air  transportation  myself  and  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  provision  of  air  trans- 
port services  to  more  rather  than  fewer 
people  of  the  United  States  is  highly 
desirsible.  I  further  am  not  reluctant 
to  vote  for  appropriations  to  provide 
that  service  where  substantial  segments 
of  the  public  will  benefit. 

I  am,  however,  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  moneys  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  both  airport  construction  and 
subsidization  of  airline  service  should  be 
spent  in  such  fashion  as  to  secure  the 
most  and  best  airline  service  for  our 
people  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  believe  the  area  airport 
concept  as  developed  in  speeches  and 
pronouncements  of  the  FAA  and  the 
CAB  would  go  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing this  objective  if  It  is  Judiciously  and 
firmly  exercised. 

I  notice  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress of  April  5  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation also  commended  the  area  air- 
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The   President    in    his 


port    concept, 
statement  said: 

The  development  of  single  airports  to  serve 
adjacent  cities,  or  regional  airports.  Is  also 
clearly  necessary  If  these  subsidies  are  to 
be  eliminated  and  If  the  Federal  Government 
and  local  cammunlties  are  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs  for  adequate  airports  and  air 
navigation  facilities  without  excessive  and 
unjustifiable  costs. 

However,  there  is  a  situation  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina  where  several  com- 
munities are  certificated  or  are  proposed 
by  the  CAB  to  be  certificated  for  serv- 
ice within  a  25-mile  radius.  Each  of 
these  communities  either  has  or  propKJses 
an  airport  adjacent  to  itself.  I  speak  of 
the  communities  of  Kinston,  Goldsboro, 
and  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  Right  now  there 
is  pending  before  the  FAA  an  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  of  these  cities 
for  matching  funds  to  construct  a  com- 
pletely new  airport  which  the  city  of 
course  desires  to  be  as  close  as  possible 
to  its  own  boundaries,  and  which  is 
necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate more  modem  aircraft. 
Other  communities  In  the  area  which 
have  not  been  certificated  for  service  by 
the  CAB,  despite  the  earnest  urging  by 
the  cities,  include  Greenville.  Wilson 
and  a  number  of  other  smaller  com- 
munities. These  cities,  having  failed  to 
be  designated  for  service  by  the  CAB. 
have  no  way  to  influence  location  of  a 
central  airport  which  will  offer  the  kind 
of  service  the  area  needs. 

And  yet  all  of  these  communities  are 
so  located  that  the  Federal  Government 
could,  if  it  would,  establish  an  airport 
centrally  located  to  all  of  the  communi- 
ties which  would  make  possible  a  much 
greater  facility  of  service  than  is  pos- 
sible at  any  individual  commimity.  In 
addition,  instead  of  having  to  maintain 
four  or  five  separate  airports,  the  com- 
munities and  government  would  have  to 
maintain  only  a  single  airport.  When 
these  facts  are  added  to  the  fact  that 
any  airline  or  airlines  serving  such  a 
centrally  located  airport  would  be  able 
to  eliminate  duplicate  facilities  as  well 
as  certain  operating  expenses,  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  of  the  area  airport  con- 
cept becomes  clear. 

So  far,  neither  the  Administrator  nor 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  given  any  active  con- 
sideration to  ordering  a  regional  airport 
for  the  area. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  situation  I 
have  described  In  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, as  well  as  In  similar  situations, 
where  a  number  of  adjacent  commimi- 
ties can  sensibly  be  served  through  a 
central  facility,  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment will  use  their  very  best  efforts  to 
see  such  a  central  facility  is  provided 
and  that  the  transportation  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  this  country  will  not  be 
squandered  through  the  protislon  and 
operation  of  separate  facilities  as  small 
communities  where,  by  such  division  of 
effort,  the  only  result  must  be  inferior 
airline  service.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  government  will  not  spend  its  money 
unwisely  in  building  an  airport  for  one 
city  to  the  exclusion  of  usefulness  to 
others,    particularly   where   under    our 
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Government's  announced  policy  the  air- 
port could  be  constructed  as  a  model  area 
airport.  

THE  REPUBLICANS  AND     THE 
LIBERAL  PAPERS" 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15.  1962  on  the  "Bv  and  Charlie  Show," 
we  first  heard  of  a  book  called  "The  Lib- 
eral Papers."  Ev  and  Charlie — the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
EHRKSKNl.  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HalleckI — sort  of  "associated"  my 
name  with  this  book.  Immediately,  that 
very  day,  I  wrote  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HAtLECK)  the  following 
letter. 

March  15,  1962 

Deak  Cha«lie:  My  name  Is  mentioned  in 
a  preM  release  Issued  by  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership  folIowlnK  a 
leadership  meeting  this  morning.  March  15, 
190-2. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  set  forth  in  the 
statement  which  I  issued  today 

"My  attention  has  b««n  called  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee that  I  am  supp)osed  to  be  a  member  of 
a  liberal  project  which  Is  about  to  publish 
a  book  on  foreign  policy 

"I    have    never    been    a    member    '4    any 
liberal  project,  and  have  no  connection  with 
any  book  sponsored  by  It  or  with  any  papers 
that  went  into  the  book." 
Sincerely. 

Hr.NRY  S  Reiss 

Evidently  the  lines  and  communica- 
tion between  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  I  Mr  Halleck  1  and  his  Republi- 
can cohorts  are  not  entirely  effective 
Yesterday  morning,  Monday.  April  16, 
1962,  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (  Mr.  Staf- 
ford 1  advising  me  of  the  intention  of 
himself  and  nine  of  his  colleagues  that 
my  name  would  be  "associated"  with 
"The  Liberal  Papers,"  and  that  some- 
thing would  l>e  said  on  the  floor  about  it 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Congress  or  the  Unfted  States. 

House  or  Represent ativeji. 
Washington.  D  C  .  Apnl  n    1962 
Hon   Henrt  Reuss. 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa.thington.  D  C 

Dear  Colleague  On  Mf)nday  next,  April  16, 
I  have  secured  time  to  address  the  Huuse 
with  nine  of  my  colleagues  in  connectum 
with  the  recent  Doubleday  edition  of  the 
"Liberal  Papers  " 

I  mention  this  to  you  since  your  name 
has  been  associated  with  these  papers,  so 
that  you  will  be  aware  of  our  intention  In 
the  event  you  wish  to  be  present  In  the  House 
at  the  time 

Sincerely  yours, 

RobebtT  Stafford. 
Member  r  I  Congrens 

Since  I  do  not  particularly  enjoy  sug- 
gestions that  I  am  any  less  patriotic  or 
loyal  than  any  other  Member,  I  forth- 
with replied  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont, making  sure  that  my   reply   wa.s 


hand  delivered  to  hun  at  11  15  o'clock, 
Monday  morning,  April  16,  1962,  as  fol- 
lows: 

April  16  1962 
Dear  Mr  Stafford  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dated  April  13  which  I  Just  received 
at  10  15  today  (Monday  morning,  April  16 1. 
m  which  you  say  that  you  and  nine  of 
your  colleagues  intend  to  address  the  House 
today  and  that  my  name  has  been  •as.so- 
clated"  with  "the  recent  Doubleday  (Klitiiin 
of  the    Liberal  Papers'  " 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present  in  the 
House  when  you  and  your  nine  c<illeaKues 
conduct  your  symposium  However.  If  you 
or  any  of  your  colleagues  pr(>p«j6e  to  mention 
my  name  you  should  be  aware  nf  the  fa.-ts 
I  have  never  been  a  member  of  the  liberal 
group  or  the  liberal  project  and  I  have  no 
connection  with  the  "Liberal  Papers  '  When 
my  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  liberal  project  2  years  a«o.  I  issued  a 
public  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  w.ia 
not  a  member  of  the  liberal  project  or  the 
liberal  group  I  have  not  seen  the  I.lber.il 
Papers."  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  them 

If  you  or  any  of  your  nine  coUeaRues  in- 
tends to  mention  my  name  so  as  to  8vit<Ke»t 
in  any  way  that  I  had  any  ciiniiertl>in  with 
the  Liberal  Papers,  I  re<4uest  that  you  in- 
clude the  content*  of  this  letter  In  your 
remarks 

I  would  hope,  too,  that  you  or  any  other 
of  your  nine  coUeuj^ues  would,  before  men- 
tioning my  name,  show  your  confidence  in 
what  you  are  saying  on  the  flixjr  by  waivlns 
your  congressional  Immunity  for  what  you 
sav  on  the  floor 


Sincerely, 


Henrt  S    Reuss, 

Mirriber   of  Co'igrffS 


I  am  ulad  that  the  t-entleman  from 
Vermont  Mr  St\fford1  and  hi.s  nin»' 
Republican  colleague.s  roccived  my  letter 
In  the  11  panes  of  thi.s  morniiiKs  Con- 
gressional RECOFrV--CONGKESSUiNAL  REC- 
ORD. April  16.  1962.  panes  6707-6718— my 
name  i.s  nut  mentioned 

But  111  the  course  of  reading  these  11 
panes.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  attitude  of 
the  10  participating  Republicans  They 
seem  not  merely  to  disagree  with  the 
ideas  which  they  say  are  expressed  in 
"The  Liberal  Papers  "  By  denouncing 
these  views  as  "most  naive  and  danger- 
ous to  our  security,"  "wild  extremism 
shown  by  the  apostles  of  appeasement 
and  the  disciples  of  defeat."  tending  to- 
ward a  weakening  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  free  world" — they  apparently 
deny  the  rinht  under  our  American  sys- 
tem of  the  authors  of  the.se  papers  to 
express  their  views 

I  have  no  way  of  t.eninn.  Mr  Speaker 
what  kind  of  a  view  the  10  Republican 
Members  nave  us  yesterday  of  "The  Lib- 
eral Papers  "  Prom  what  they  say,  some 
of  the  papers  appear  to  have  been  written 
by  well  known  and  respected  scholars, 
others  by  pers<jns  unknown  to  me 
Some  of  the  ideas  sunnested  seem  nood. 
some  distinctly  mediocre,  many  quite 
zany 

The  point,  Mr  Speaker,  is  not  whether 
some  of  the  ideas  presented  are  crack- 
pot, but  whether  the  authors  of  the  Lib- 
eral Papers  have  a  rinht  to  present  their 
ideas  and  be  heard  I  defend  the  right 
of  the  authors  of  these  papers  to  make 
public  their  ideas  As  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son .siud  in  his  first  inaugural: 

&ror  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  wlu-re 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  It 


I  do  not  find  that  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son was  hovering  over  much  that  was 
said  here  yesterday.  For  example,  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  symposium  de- 
nounced the  following  suggestion  by 
Prof  Quincy  Wright:  "Breaking  down 
nationalistic  and  ideological  barriers  to 
trade,  and  facilitating  the  development 
of  the  world  throunh  the  pacifying  in- 
fluence of  international  commerce." 

At  the  ri.sk  of  being  called  a  Red.  I 
would  like  to  almn  myself  with  Professor 
Wrinht  on  this  I  am  all  for  world  trade 
and  I  think  it  is  a  nood  thing. 

In  fact.  I  do  not  find  that  the  remarks 
of  the  10  Republican  Members  particu- 
larly strennthen  the  cause  of  the  free 
world  in  its  struggle  against  communism. 
The  nenLleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
M\cGrecorI  .says — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  6717 — speaking  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Chancellor  Adenauer's  Ger- 
many 

Aden.iuer  has  long  Ijeen  toying  with  the 
itlea  of  aniiDuncing  hlm.self  neutral  and 
milking  a  deal  with  the  Russians. 

I  would  defend  to  the  end  the  right  of 
the  nentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
MacGregor  I  to  slander  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  but  I 
think  he  is  dead  wrong,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  his  views  are  not  shared  by 
any  other  Member. 

ihe  Republican  Members  attempt  to 
involve  the  While  House  in  "The  Liberal 
Papers  ■  in  a  most  innenious  way.  Au- 
nust  Heckscher.  who  is  currently  help- 
inn  out  in  the  White  House  on  cultural 
matters,  wrote  a  book  review  of  "The 
Liberal  Papers  '  in  the  New  York  Times 
book  review  section  for  April  8.  1962,  in 
which  he  made  the  general  point  that  it 
IS  a  good  thing  for  new  ideas  to  be  ex- 
pres.sed  For  this,  Mr  Heckscher  was 
criticized  on  the  floor  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  ;  Mr.  Stafford  1. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  later  on  in  the  debate  another  Re- 
publican Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr  Schv^engel!  made  the  same 
point  that  Mr  Heckscher  did.  Said  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Schwen- 
gelI  —Congressional  Record,  page  6718: 

I  have  read  ilnjse  Liberal  Papers  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  The  Liberal  Paper* 
have  provuked  an  interesting  discussion  in 
that  ihey  h.ive  made  their  greatest  contrl- 
bviti.in  Kven  thi.uRh  I  cannot  agree  with 
.ill  that  has  been  written  by  them,  they  have 
given  us  an  opporturUty  to  further  discuss 
all  of  these  matters  that  relate  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  Ideals  and  the  promotion  of 
Ideals  that  must  l>e  established  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  If  we  are  glong  to  have  a  peace- 
ful world  and  if  we  are  going  to  reall/.e  the 
kind  of  a  situation  we  all  want  so  that  all 
(if  us  can   have  a  more  abundant   life 

It  would  be  silly.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
on  the  basis  of  this  that  the  Republicans 
have  endorsed  and  sponsored  "The  Lib- 
eral Papers."  But  I  think  it  is  equally 
silly  to  try  to  pin  it  on  the  White  House 
because  of  Mr.  Heckscher's  book  review. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
American  people  are  .so  forlorn  that  we 
cannot  stand  hearing  new  ideas — good, 
bad.  or  indifferent — and  accept  them  or 
reject  them  on  their  merits.  The  Re- 
publicans who  think  that  they  have  a 
shillelagh  may  end  up  with  a  political 
boomerang 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
t:entlcman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HallkckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
explained  his  position  to  me  and.  if  he 
disassociates  himself,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
rc  rned.  that  Is  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
.ilihough  unfortunately  that  apparently 
V,  as  not  it  for  his  young  Republican  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  the  gentleman  what 
kind  of  communication  exists  between 
tiic  minority  leader  and  these  10  fresh- 
in.  n  Republicans? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  here  a  photo- 
.siatic  copy  of  a  statement  given  at  a  lib- 
1  ral  project  press  conference  on  April 
19,  1960  in  room  346  of  the  House  OflBce 
Building,  printed  on  the  stationery  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Kastknmeiir]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  I  know  all  about 
that  2-year-old  press  release,  and  I 
wrote  the  gentleman  on  March  15,  1962. 
to  inform  him  that  the  release  was  In 
error.  Two  years  ago  I  got  out  a  state- 
ment showing  that  the  press  release  was 
inaccurate,  and  that  I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  'liberal  group."  yet  the  gentle- 
man on  March  15.  1962.  took  the  tele- 
vision microphone  and  mentioned  my 
name. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  But  the  gentleman 
does  recognize  that  he  was  listed  as  one 
of  the  participants. 


CREATION    OF   YOUTH    CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Infre- 
quently does  major  legislation  receive 
such  overwhelmmg  support  from  all 
areas  of  the  country  as  has  been  evi- 
denced in  the  case  of  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

At  this  time  I  would  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  article  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  April 
13,  which  shows  that  over  70  percent  of 
the  people  In  all  regions  of  the  Nation — 
East.  Midwest.  South,  and  Far  West- 
regardless  of  political  party  or  affiliation, 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  along  the  lines  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  many 
worthwhile  conservation  projects  and,  at 
the  same  time,  effectively  attacking  the 
youth  unemployment  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  re- 
ported on  March  29,  1962,  H JR.  10682,  the 
Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act  of 
1962.  title  I  of  which  makes  provision  for 
a  Youth  Conseravtlon  Corps.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Rules  Committee  clearance  at 
an  early  late  can  be  obtained  for  this 
important  legislation  so  that  the  full 
membership  will  have  an  opportunity  to 


take  prwnpt  action  on  this  popular  de- 
mand. I  Include  the  full  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  following  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Recoei)  : 

Eight  xm  Ten  Favob  Rkvival  of  CCC  Tooth 

Camps 

(By  George  Oallup) 

Panfcrrcnf,  VJ. — A«  a  way  of  dealing  with 
the  growing  problem  of  out-of-echool,  out- 
of-work  young  men.  the  American  public  la 
highly  In  favor  of  reviving  the  concept  of  the 
CCC  campa  of  the  1930*8. 

Supported  by  8  out  of  10  persona, 
Bucli  a  proposal  would  set  up  youth  conserva- 
tion camps  for  men  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  23  Who  want  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn 
a  little  money  by  working  outdoors. 

Such  a  concept  is  embodied  In  the  youth 
training  bills  now  before  Congress,  with  dif- 
fering Senate  and  House  versions.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  calls  for  a  maximum  of  150,000 
youths  in  the  program  by  the  year  1965;  the 
House  version  would  limit  the  number  to 
12,000  at  any  time  over  a  3-year  period. 

To  see  how  the  putUic  feels  about  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  modern-day  CCC  camps, 
Gallup  poll  reporters  put  this  question  to  a 
cross  section  of  adults : 

"It  Is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment set  up  youth  camps — such  as  the  CCC 
camps  of  the  1930's — for  young  men  16  to  22 
years  who  want  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn  a 
little  money  by  outdoor  work.  Do  you  think 
this  Is  a  good  Idea  or  a  poor  idea?" 

The  vote  nationwide : 

Percent 

Good  idea 79 

Poor   idea 16 

No  opinion 5 

Analysis  shows  that  the  youth  camps  win 
overwhelming  support  In  aU  regions  of  the 
Nation — ^Bast.  Midwest.  South  and  Par  West. 
Big  majorities  of  older  voters — who  recall 
the  CCC  camps  of  the  1930's — as  well  as 
younger  voters  endorse  the  idea  of  youth 
camps. 

Although  the  prc^xieal  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port at  the  grassroots  level,  a  modem-day 
CCC  has  more  appeal  to  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents (83-  and  80-percent  approval  re- 
spectively) than  It  does  to  rank-and-file 
Republicans  (70-percent  approval). 

Although  the  public  supports  the  basic 
principle  of  youth  conservation  camps,  the 
question  of  whether  youths  who  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work  should  be  required 
to  go  to  these  camps  provokes  some  con- 
troversy. 

Authorities  estimate  that  as  many  as  1 
million  young  men  each  year  find  them- 
selves out  of  school,  out  of  work,  and  not 
accepted  by  the  military  service.  Many 
youth  experts  contend  that  this  situation. 
In  addition  to  providing  a  breeding  ground 
for  juvenile  delinquency,  constitutes  a  great 
waste  of  the  Nation's  manpower. 

Overall,  when  asked  about  requiring  such 
young  men  to  go  to  youth  csanps,  more  per- 
sons approve  of  the  mandatory  app»roach 
than  dlsapiMX)ve  of  Jt. 

Among  Republicans  interviewed,  however, 
the  prevailing  sentiment  is  against  requir- 
ing young  men  to  go  to  the  camps.  Demo- 
crats and  Independents  support  such  an 
approach. 

Younger  voters  tend  to  vote  against  such 
a  method  of  handling  the  youth  camps;  a 
majority  of  older  voters  are  in  favor  of  it. 
During  the  1930s,  upwards  of  2  million 
men  were  at  one  time  members  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  or  its  predeces- 
sor, tiie  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
Agency. 

Gallup  poll  files  show  that  no  New  Deal 
measure  was  so  consistently  popular  with 
the  public  as  the  CCC  camps. 

In  July  1986,  after  the  camps  had  been 
in  operaUon  for  3  years,  83  percent  of  per- 
sons in  a  national  survey  were  in  favor  erf 
continuing  the  CCC. 


In  April  1938,  another  Oallup  poll  recorded 
nearly  8  out  of  10  in  favor  of  establishing  the 
camps  on  a  permanent  basis. 


AN   INCREDIBLE   WEEK 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  two 
editorials  from  two  of  the  leading  dallies 
of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
the  "hassle"  between  the  President  and 
management  of  some  of  the  large  steel 
companies. 

The  subject  of  the  controversy  is  not 
new;  Presidents  in  the  past  have  tried 
to  use  their  ofBce  to  deal  with  wage 
negotiations  within  the  steel  industry- 

The  impact  of  this  effort  will  be  felt 
for  years  to  come. 

The  editorials  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Wall    Street   Journal.    Apr.    18, 

1962] 

An   lNcazoiBL.c   Wkdc 

In  a  long  life  not  without  Its  share  of 
amazements,  we  never  saw  anything  like  It. 

On  Tuesday  one  of  the  country's  steel 
compxanies  announced  it  was  going  to  try  to 
get  more  money  for  Its  product.  And 
promptly  all  hell  busted  loose. 

We  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  ovirselves 
if  sc«ne  people  had  shaken  their  heads  In 
puzzlement  at  the  new  price  list.  Although 
after  20  yetirs  of  inflation  a  price  rise  in 
anything  is  hardly  unxisual,  there  was  some 
reason  for  wondermg  if  the  company  ofQcialB 
had  made  the  right  decision  In  today's 
marke'.. 

But  what  happened  was  no  mere  head- 
shaking.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
went  into  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  tirade.  Not  only  had  the  company  changed 
its  price  Ust  without  consulting  him  but  it 
had  also  set  a  price  which.  In  his  opinion, 
was  "wholly  unjusUfied."  With  a  long  pre- 
amble in  which  he  rang  in  the  Berlin  crisis, 
the  soldiers  killed  the  other  day  in  Vietnam, 
the  wives  and  mothers  separated  from  their 
husbands  by  the  Reserve  oallup — all  of 
which  he  cast  at  the  feet  of  these  irrespon- 
sible steel  officials — he  wound  up  by  crying 
that  these  men  had  shown  their  "utter  con- 
tempt" for  the  welfare  of  the  cotmtry.. 

The  resp>onse  in  Washington  was  instan- 
taneous. The  Jvistlce  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  congressional 
inquisitors  all  leaped  to  arms. 

Then  came  the  night  riders.  At  3  ajn. 
Thursday  morning  a  reporter  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  was  awakened  by  Government 
agents  unable  to  wait  even  for  regular  office 
hours  in  their  driven  haste  to  find  out  what 
testimony  he  could  give  about  the  criminal 
conduct  of  these  steel  officials.  At  5  aJn.  it 
was  the  turn  of  our  own  reporter  In  Philadel- 
phia. At  6:30  a.m.  the  scene  was  repeated 
In  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  a  reporter  on 
the  Evening  Journal.  All  this  without  any 
warrants,  only  orders  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

By  mid -Thursday  morning  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  had  been  subpenaed 
for  all  documents  bearing  on  the  crime 
and  had  learned  that  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  would  move  swiftly  to  see  what  laws 
had  been  violated  by  asking  three-tenths  of 
a  cent  a  pound  more  foi  a  piece  of  steel. 
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ThlB  brought  ub  to  Thurstlay  aUernoon. 
Then  Mr.  Roger  Blough,  the  chairman  of 
thla  company,  felt  forced  to  stand  up  to  an 
aasembly  of  microphones  and  television 
cameras  and  defend  himself  before  the  coun- 
try for  the  wickedness  of  his  deeds  And  to 
be  treated  by  the  reporters  at  that  gatherint? 
as  If  they  were  a  part  of  the  prosecution  and 
he  was.  Indeed,  a  malefactor  In  the  doclc 

And  that  leads  to  what  Is  probably  the 
most  amazing  thing  of  all  about  last  week. 
Across  the  country — on  the  radio.  In  news- 
papers, and  at  street  corners- -the  necessity 
of  the  defenders  to  Justify  themselves  before 
the  righteous  accusers  was  simply  accepted 
as  a  premise  from  which  the  trial  should 
begin.    There  were  few  to  say  otherwise 

In  such  a  climate  It  was  not  at  ail  sur- 
prising what  the  mailed  Ost  could  do  AH 
day  Friday  steel  company  offices  were  awash 
with  Government  agents,  while  the  threats 
of  punishment  were  mingled  with  promises 
of  reward  for  doing  the  rulers'  bidding  It 
Is  a  technique  of  Government  not  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  comblna- 
tl'^n  almost  Irresistible  So  by  Friday  night 
Mr  Kennedy  had  his  victory 

Finally  the  Jubilation  The  President 
himself  said  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  gratified  Around  him  there 
was  Joy  unrestrained  at  this  proof  positive 
of  how  naked  political  power,  ruthlessly 
used,  could  smash  any  private  citizen  who 
got  In  Its  way.  So  far  as  we  could  tell 
the  people  did  seem  relieved  that  it  was 
all  over  and  that  the  malefactors  had  been 
brought  to  heel 

Yet  what,  In  all  truth.  Is  this  crime  with 
which  these  men  stood  charged  by  a  wrath- 
ful President? 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  argunients 
about  whether  this  particular  asking  price 
was  economically  Justified,  or  fair  to  the 
steel  stockholders,  or  8omeh<jw  respH;)nsib!e 
for  dead  soldiers  In  Vletn.im  This  last  Is 
sheer  demagoguery.  and  the  others  are  ques- 
tions no  man  can  answer  neither  Mr 
Blough  nor  Mr  Kennedy 

What  WEis  really  at  Issue  here,  and  still  is 
Is  whether  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  constant  bargaining  in  the 
marketplace  between  the  makers  and  buy- 
ers of  steel,  you  may  t)e  sure  that  If  the 
makers  guessed  wrong  the  market  would 
promptly  change  their  decision  Or  whether 
the  price  of  steel  Is  to  be  deoidetl  and  then 
enforced  by  the  Government  In  short  the 
Issue  Is  whether  we  have  a  free  market  sys- 
tem or  whether  we  do  not  That,  and 
nothing  more 

Thus  the  true  crime  of  this  company  w;i.s 
that  It  did  not  get  r>*''mlsalon  from  the 
Government  and  that  Its  attempted  asking 
price  did  not  suit  the  Ideas  of  a  tiny  handful 
of  men  around  the  White  House 

It  was  for  this  that  last  week  we  saw  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  a  fury,  a 
public  pillorying  of  an  Industry,  threatened 
reprisals  against  all  business,  the  spectacle 
of  a  private  citizen  helplessly  trying  to  de- 
fend himself  against  unnamed  accusations, 
the  knock  of  policemen  on  the  midnight 
door  And  there  was  hardly  a  voice  rising 
above  the  clamor  to  ask  what  It  was  all 
about. 

If  we  had  not  seen  It  with  our  eyes  and 
heard  it  with  our  own  ears,  we  would  not 
have  been  "^ble  to  believe  that  In  America 
It  actually  happened. 


[Prom      the     Christian      Science     Monitor, 
Apr.  14.  1962  I 

Economics  Wins  in  Stctl 
The   collapse   of   the   price   rise  movement 
in  the  American  steel  Industry.  Including  its 
abandonment   even   by    those  who   initiated 
It.  Is  a  triumph  for  commonsense 

There  have  been  efforts  to  Interpret  it  In 
political  terms;  but  the  much  more  cogent 
factors  In   the  outcome   were  economic 

The  forces  of  public  opinion  were  effec- 
tively   Invoked    by    President    Kennedy     but 


public  sentiment  has  been  Invoked  before, 
either  against  business  or  organized  lalxjr. 
with  much  less  effect 

For  decades  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
by  far  the  largest  producer,  has  been  the 
acknowledged  [X)licy  leader  In  American 
steel.  This  time  the  crucial  factor  probably 
was  thai  a  signitlcant  number  of  other  ste*"! 
nianagements  Just  could  not  believe  that  an 
Increase  in  charges  to  customers  was  the  way 
to  sell  more  steel 

And  t<)  sell  more  steel  Is  the  big  need  of 
AiiieriCiiri  companies  both  at  home  .md  over- 
seas The  great  difference  Ijetween  this  oc- 
casion and  the  many  wa+^e  and  price  rises 
i>f  earlier  times  Is  that  now  the  American 
steel  indu-stry  is  p<irt  of  a  world  market 

No  Ioniser  can  it  either  sit  behind  a  tariff 
wall  that  Insures  supremacy  in  Its  domestic 
market  n>ir  be  unconcerned  about  sales 
abroad  In  both  areas  It  has  always  operated 
agai.ist  heavy  wage  differentials  m.iklng  up 
Its  disadvant.ii<e  by  efficiency  but  now 
Eur' .pean  and  Japanes**  stoelniakfrs  also 
h.ive    highly    modern    equipment 

Moreover— not  unlike  the  railroads  fic- 
Ing  competition  by  highway  waterway  and 
air  American  steel  manufacturers  have  seen 
need  to  k.ok  to  their  defenses  against  dis- 
placement by  substitute  materials,  either 
tionferrous  metals  or  plastics,  as  well  as 
<ii<a!n.st  inroads  of  foreign  steel 

n^e  mariner  ■>?  the  reversal  of  the  Intended 
price  rise  has  several  lessons  in  It  Spokes- 
men both  of  business  and  government  have 
backed  aw.iy  from  the  Implication  that  this 
was  a  premeditated  challenge  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Or  that  such  a  con- 
flict could  possibly  be  desirable 

The  break  came  when  it  was  apparent  that 
two  relatively  small  but  by  no  means  Incon- 
sequential prixlucers-  Inland  and  Kal.ser — 
would  not  Join  In  makltitr  steel  more  ex[x-n- 
slve  TTils  gave  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
an  opportunity  to  state  th.it  suppliers  who 
kept  the  old  prices  would  be  favored  in  Oov- 
ernn^eii'  contracts  The  move  n^it  "niy  was 
logical  in  taxpayers'  Interests  but  hmteil 
what  might  be  the  reaction  of  less  massive 
buyers  down  to  the  purchaser  of  an  electric 
toa:  ter 

The  denouement  offers  a  surprising  hut 
conclur.'.ve  answer  to  the  crux  ^f  the  Attor- 
ney General's  antitrust  theory  in  the  ras»^ 
Obviously  the  United  Slates  Steel  Corp  did 
not  liold  so  dominant  a  position  as  tt)  cin- 
trril  the  action  of  the  re«-t  of  the  companies 

F^ir'her  the  episode  leaves  intact  p<jlnts 
made  by  Roger  BloUgh.  chairman  of  that 
firm:  (li  That  the  steel  Industry  of  America 
has  absorbed  several  wage-cost  increases 
since  its  last  price  increase  (2i  That  depre- 
ciation allowances  under  Federal  income 
taxes  are  far  from  sufficient  to  permit  It  the 
means  of  financing  necessary  plant  expan- 
sion 

On  the  matter  of  tax  relief,  even  tax  in- 
ducements to  faciliUte  mmlernizatlon.  the 
American  steel  industry  now  has  a  far 
stronger  ca^e   than   apjjeared  for  a  few  days 

And  the  entire  Nation  can  move  Into  an 
era  of  heightened  production  with  a  unity 
and  vigor  that  were  briefly  very  much  in 
danger 


SHALL  WE  TURN  OUR  BACKS  ON 
THOSE  WHOSE  ONLY  DESIRE  IS 
TO  SERVE' 

Mrs  MAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr  Seeley-BrownI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Wa.shinKton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  proposal  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  reorganize  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Army. 

This  proposed  reorganization  would 
Include  what  the  Department  chooses  to 
call  the  realinement  of  the  43d  In- 
fantry Division,  the  famous  Winged  Vic- 
tory DivLsion  of  World  War  n.  I  am 
particularly  opposed  to  the  plan  to  re- 
duce the  43d  from  a  division  to  a  brigade, 
and  I  have  requested  the  committee  to 
permit  me  to  testify  at  the  hearings,  as 
have  some  20  or  more  Members  of  this 
House 

The  greater  part  of  the  Connecticut 
National  Guard  is  in  the  43d  Division, 
which  has  it.s  headquarters  in  Connecti- 
cut, with  Maj  Gen  Edmund  Walker  as 
commanding  officer  National  Guard 
units  of  the  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont 
N.itioiuil  Guard  also  are  part  of  the  43d. 

It  is  the  patriotic  interest  of  a  large 
number  of  youni.:  men  of  New  England 
whose  only  desire  is  to  continue  to  .serve 
their  country,  which  impels  me  to  speak 
out  agaiiist  a  reorganiyation  which  fore- 
closes that  kind  of  service. 

I.  for  one.  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
joined  in  this  by  every  Member  of  the 
Congre.ss,  am  as  eager  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  can  possibly  be  to 
"improve  the  overall  combat  readine.ss 
of  the  Re.serve  components  of  the 
Army.'  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  announced 

It  IS  a  wise  provision  of  the  law,  it 
seems  to  me,  which  rt-quires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  submit  its  plans  for 
proposed  changes  in  our  military  posture 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Hou.se  and  of  the  Senate.  In  this  way. 
Congress  ver>-  properly  exercises  a  veto 
|X)wer  over  the  significant  acts  of  the 
Defeii.se  Establishment  In  this  way.  too. 
not  only  is  the  solemn  tradition,  which 
IS  as  old  as  our  country,  observed,  of  ul- 
tinuite  civilian  control  of  the  military'; 
but  al.so  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  are  assured  of  full  knowledge 
of  military"  programs  before  they  are  un- 
dertaken 

As  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in- 
quires further  into  this  plan  for  reor- 
iiani/ation.  pfrhap.s  Us  members,  too.  as 
I  do.  will  find  It  difficult  to  see  how  the 
"ovt-rall  combat  readiness  of  the  Reserve 
componenLs"  of  the  Army  can  be  im- 
proved by  reducing  the  43d  Infantry  Di- 
vision, compo.sed  of  units  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Connt^ticut.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont,  to  a  brigade 

I  believe  that  this  situation  which  re- 
presents my  particular  interest  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Pentagon  thinking  which  has 
far  deeper  significance. 

The  present  Reserve  structure  consists 
of  27  National  Guard  divisions  and  10 
Army  Re.serve  divisions.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States,  said: 

It  h.os  been  determined  that  eight  Infantry 
divisions  in  this  structure  are  excess  to  our 
mobilization  requirements,  the  eight  con- 
sisting of  fi>ur  National  Guard  and  four  Army 
Reserve  divisions 

So,  they  are  realining  these  surplus 
divisions  by  reducing  them  to  brigades 
Heaven  forbid  that,  in  battle,  it  should 
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ever  be  necessary  to  reallne  our  forces 
that  way. 

I  expect  that  the  committee  will  weli^ 
carefully  the  proposed  reorganization  ol 
the  Reserve  components,  to  determine  in 
what  way  overall  combat  readiness  of 
our  entire  Defense  Establishment  can  be 
improved  by  reducing  Reserve  Forces  in 
being  to  a  status  which  is  little  more  than 
existence  on  paper. 

As  contemporary  Intelligence  to  ac- 
company the  Army's  news  about  its  plan 
to  Increase  its  overall  combat  readiness 
by  reducing  eight  divisions  to  brigades,  I 
offer  the  substance  of  two  news  items 
from  the  press  of  last  week. 

One  carries  a  headline.  "Defense  OflB- 
cials  See  a  Low  Draft  Rate  in  the  Next 
Few  Years  "  The  other  says  "an  Army 
.spokesman  hinted  "  that  "tens  of  thou- 
sands of  reservists  who  have  not  partici- 
pated in  organized  units  since  leaving 
active  duty  may  face  compulsory  sum- 
mer training. "  The  news  item  goes  on 
to  say  that  as  part  of  a  planned  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Reserves,  "the  first  to  be 
tapped  would  be  young  reservists  who  had 
6  months'  active  duty  with  the  Army. 
followed  by  former  draftees,  reservists 
with  2  years'  active  duty,  and  other 
categories." 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Selective  Service 
IS  going  to  call  up  fewer  and  fewer  young 
men  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  for  re- 
quired service;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
men  who  have  had  6  months  of  active 
duty  are  to  be  called  back. 

These  two  items  do  not  make  very 
much  sense  by  themselves;  but  the  whole 
picture  makes  even  less  sense  when  we 
add  to  it  the  Army's  proposal  to  improve 
combat  readiness  by  wiping  out  foiu-  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions,  one  of  which,  the 
43d,  has  a  heritage  of  glory  that  can 
match  that  of  some  of  the  proudest  divi- 
sions of  the  Regular  Anny. 

It  has  been  claimed,  by  spokesmen  for 
the  brass  hats  who  throughout  our  his- 
tory have  managed  only  to  tolei^te  the 
National  Guard  as  a  part  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  that  Regular  Army 
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our  country  than  the  joint  Federal-State 
forces  of  the  National  Guard. 

Since  it  has  been  the  established  policy 
of  our  country  for  some  time  now  that 
military  preparedness  and  the  security 
of  the  Nation  demand  the  potential  serv- 
ice of  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  occupa- 
tions. In  various  ways,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  argvunent  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  demobilization  of  the  National  Guard 
now  proposed. 

The  Defense  Department  proposed  for 
the  1963  fiscal  year  a  total  strength  of 
670,000  for  the  Army  National  Ouard  and 
the  Army  Reserve,  a  reduction  from  the 
700.000  for  which  Congress  provided 
funds  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Later, 
the  Pentagon  proposed  cutting  this 
authorized  strength  to  642,000,  or  58,000 
le.ss  than  the  strength  for  which  Con- 
gress provided  funds  this  year. 

However,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, after  due  study,  says  it  "is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  drill  strength  esti- 
mates" submitted  by  the  Army,  and 
■  recommends  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  a  program 
of  700.000  paid  drill  strength.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  paid  drill  strengths  of 


these  components  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
will  be  maintained  at  400,000  for  the 
Army  National  Ouard  and  300.000  for  the 
Army  Reserve." 

So,  benching  the  National  Guard  as  an 
economy  mo'"e  is  one  that  is  not  endorsed 
by  the  greatest  economizers  known  to  ovur 
Government,  the  monbers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  And  if  it  is  a  move 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  the  Army 
will  have  to  demonstrate  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
it  can  achieve  more  overall  combat  readi- 
ness by  recruiting  and  training  58,000 
fewer  tJ'oops. 

There  is  more  to  combat  readiness  or 
military  eflfectiveness  than  hardware. 
The  best  possible  equipment  is  essential; 
but  more  essential  is  what  is  Inside  the 
man  who  is  to  do  the  fighting. 

Men  join  up,  in  the  Regular  Army,  in 
the  National  Guard,  in  the  Reserves,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  beyond  the  obliga- 
tion for  service  which  the  present  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  imposes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  re- 
cruiting of  men  for  the  National  Guard 
costs  far  less  than  the  really  impressive 
costs  of  recruiting  a  man  for  the  Regular 
Army.  In  peace  and  in  war,  men  who 
join  like  to  serve  with  their  own  buddies, 
with  fellows  from  their  own  hometown. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there 
may  be  at  times  about  the  combat  readi- 
ness, it  will  be  admitted.  I  believe,  that 
the  morale  of  most  National  Guard 
divisions  in  all  of  our  wars  has  been  con- 
spicuously high,  and  has  been  of  great 
effect  in  difficult  times. 

The  commanding  general  of  the 
American  Forces  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time.  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  said 
recently : 

The  National  Guard  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  Tlctcw7  in  the  First  World 
War,  but  It  was  In  World  War  EC  that  tlie 
guard  reaUy  proved  Its  lmp<Mi;ance  as  one  of 
tlie  sillying  forces  In  our  national  policy. 

A  history  of  U.S.  military  policy  on 
Resen'C  Force?  from  1775  through  1957, 
pr^ared  by  Eilene  Galloway,  national 
defense  analyst  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
makes  some  concluding  observations 
after  reviewing  the  always -controversial 
part  that  the  National  Guard  has  played 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  our  country. 

A  particularly  appropriate  observa- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  this  one : 

Military  manpower  laws  must  be  supported 
by  what  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  called  a  pre- 
ponderant public  opinion.  Such  opinion 
has  been  in  the  process  of  being  formulated 
and  of  making  an  adjustment  to  the  con- 
tinuing threat  posed  by  aggressive  commu- 
nism, and  Is  now  much  more  firm  In  sup- 
porting an  adequate  and  stabilized  Military 
Establishment  than  It  has  been  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nation's  history  when 
the  threat  of  war  was  Intermittent.  Even  so, 
a  very  careful  balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween compulsory  and  voluntary  provisions 
by  which  the  citizen  may  discourage  his 
military  obligation. 

Legislation  alone  Is  not  the  answer  to  all 
the  problems.  Success  depends  also  upon 
a  oomblnatlon  of  leadership  and  morale, 
good  programs  and  adequate  appropriations, 
wise  departmental  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration, facilities  and  equipment,  and  public 
understanding. 


When  the  43d  Infantry  Division  came 
hcmxe  from  the  Japanese  mainland  after 
World  War  II  was  over,  with  its  record 
of  7,610  casualties  and  11,806  decora- 
tions, the  commanding  general  of  the 
Army  Ground  Forces  had  this  to  say: 

Ranking  as  it  does,  with  the  finest  mili- 
tary units  of  the  United  States,  the  43d 
Infantry  Division  can  look  back  with  justi- 
fiable pride  upon  its  splendid  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Asiatic-Pacific  theater  of  oper- 
ations. The  division  contributed  to  our 
glorious  victory  over  a  fanatical  foe  and  won 
the  undying  esteem  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

You  officers  and  men  of  the  43d,  possessing 
sterling  qualities  of  courage,  sacrifice,  and 
deep  devotion  to  duty,  must  as  Individuals 
feel  proud  of  the  battles  won  in  four  major 
campaigns — Guadalcanal,  the  Northern  Solo- 
mons, New  Guinea,  and  Luaon.  Now  that 
the  advance  of  peace  permits  the  Inactlva- 
tion  of  the  43d  Division,  may  I  commend 
you  and  your  organization  and  add  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  a  job  well  done. 

Today,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  43d 
Division  are  of  a  later  generation,  all  but 
a  few  of  the  senior  officers,  perhaps.  But 
the  division  is  the  same,  and  its  soldiers 
are  of  the  same  stock  as  those  who  earned 
so  valiantly  the  commendation  quoted. 

The  way  to  improve  combat  readiness 
Is  to  recruit  to  full  strength  the  43d  Divi- 
sion, and  others  like  it,  to  back  up  the 
Regular  Army  and  our  fighting  forces 
all  over  the  world. 

These  men  of  the  43d  Division  are 
eager  to  serve  their  country,  as  they  have 
been  doing.  Shall  we  turn  our  backs  on 
them? 

US.  FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY— A 
DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  BY 
A  COMMITTEE  OF  ECONOMISTS 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schnkebeli]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recced  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 


Ttere  ^S£  nc  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  been  subjected  to  Uie  most  re- 
markable number  of  unfounded  asser- 
tions about  what  the  so-called  trade 
expansion  bill,  HM.  9900,  would  accom- 
plish. It  was  refreshing,  therefore,  for 
us  to  receive  testimony  of  a  completely 
objective  nature  on  the  measure  from  a 
distinguished  committee  of  economists. 
The  statement  was  prepared  and  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  Patrick  M.  Boarman,  of 
Bucknell.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  distinguished  professor 
emeritus,  O.  Glenn  Saxon,  of  Yale.  The 
vice  chairman  is  James  Washington  Bell, 
likewise  a  distinguished  professor  emeri- 
tus from  Northwestern  University: 

A  DSCLAKATION  07  PSINCIPLB  8T  A   Ck>M>irr- 

TEE  or  Economists 

( Presented  to  the  Hoviae  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  Aixll  0.  1962,  by  Patrick  M. 
Boarman,  associate  professor  of  economics. 
Bucknell  University) 

I 

The  committee  of  economists  whom  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  (their  names  are 
appended  to  this  statement)  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  special  Interest  of  any  par- 
ticular    group    or    entity — firm,    industry. 
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oeetipAtton,  or  g«ognphl<Mkl  Melon.  Our 
conMTA  to  lAtlMr  witii  UM  tnterwt  of  tha 
Matloa  M  ft  whole  m  w  Judge  thla  Intereet 
to  be  effectad  by  tbe  propoiecl  torlS  reform 
leftoleUoa  known  m  BJi.  0000. 

It  la  our  belief  that  unless  there  ere  tub. 
stantlal  changes  In  the  proposed  legislation 
and  unless  It  Is  aocompenled  simultaneously 
by  thoroughgoing  Internal  reforms  (which 
we  shall  presently  specify),  Its  net  effect 
will  be  to  harm  the  Nation's  domestic  econ- 
omy and  worsen  Its  already  weak  Interna- 
tional posture. 

Let  It  be  said  at  the  outset  that  all  of  us 
as  economists  support  the  Ideal  of  universal 
free  trade  and  all  that  It  Implies.  All  of  us 
will  agree  with  Adam  Bmlth  that  "It  Is  the 
maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family 
nerer  to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  It 
will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy"  and 
that  "what  Is  prudence  In  the  conduct  of 
every  private  family  can  scarcely  be  folly  In 
that  of  a  great  kingdom." 

We  favor  free  trade  and  the  measures 
which  win  promote  such  trade  for  rea-vjns 
which  are  derived  directly  from  the  hrst 
principles  of  economics.  Free  trade  Increases 
economic  welfare  for  all  the  participating 
countries.  It  expands  consumers'  choices, 
giving  them  the  poeslblllty  of  acquiring 
goods  which  cannot  tw  had  at  home,  or 
which  can  be  had  at  home  only  at  higher 
price*.  Free  trade  makes  It  possible  for 
each  oountry  to  speclallae  In  those  lines 
of  economic  endeavor  In  which  It  is  most 
efficient,  thus  maximizing  the  gross  gutn  to 
the  world  from  the  world's  resources 

This  much  said,  however.  It  behioves  us 
to  Inquire  Into  the  conditions  under  which 
this  gross  gal.i  to  the  world  from  free  trade 
win  be  fairly  shared  by  the  participating 
countries  Free  trade  was  never  supposed 
to  operate  In  a  vacuum,  but  only  within 
the  context  of  certain  conditions  These 
ere.  first,  that  there  will  be  no  quantuaUve 
reetrtotlons  of  trade  (ouotasl  tmpoeed  by 
the  trading  countries.  BeducUons  of  tarltTs 
on  specified  Items  will  be  meaningless  where 
there  are  limitations  on  the  quantity  of 
the   commodity    which    may   be   Imported 

Secondly.  It  Is  assumed  that  full  and 
complete  convertibility  of  currencies  pre- 
vails, 1  e  ,  that  the  free  trade  area  In  ques- 
tion constitutes,  in  effect,  one  homogeneous 
payment  community.  Were  this  not  to  be 
the  case,  reductlone  In  tariffs,  whether  un- 
dertaken unilaterally  or  multlUterally. 
could  be  deprived  of  anj  real  significance 
or  what  use  wny!(J  !t  l>«  to  have  ^e  tariff 
reduced  on  a  given  import  If  one  cannot 
freely  acquire  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
to  buy  the  Import  in  the  first  place? 

Thirdly,  for  free  trade  not  to  result  In 
unfavorable  advantage  being  taken  by  one 
country  or  another.  It  Is  assumed  that  no 
special  advantages  are  reserved  to  one  coun- 
try In  virtue  of  Its  tax  structure,  the  sub- 
sidies It  pays  to  domestic  producers,  or  the 
domestic  monopcUea  and  cartels  its  laws 
may  permit  to  exist. 

Fotirth.  while  It  la  not  necessary  for  wages 
In  a  multilateral  system  to  be  the  same  In 
every  country — Indeed,  the  existence  of  uade 
Is  to  a  large  extent  predicated  upon  such 
differences — It  Is  necessary  that  the  ratio  of 
money  wage  InereaMt  to  productivity  In- 
creases be  approximately  uniform  In  the  free 
trade  area  It  Is  eeey  to  see  what  the  con- 
sequence would  be  If  this  condition  were  nut 
met  If  wages  in  Country  A  are  Increasing 
faster  in  relation  to  the  Increases  In  Its  pro* 
ductlvtty  than  wafes  are  Incresslng  relative 
to  productivity  •leewherc.  A  will  find  that  lu 
coat  of  production  tn  reepeet  to  labor  will 
pliice  It  at  an  Increasing  disadvsnugc  In  the 
world's  markets,  leading  to  s  fall  tn  its  ex- 
ports. Moreover,  where  the  unfavorable 
wages- to- productivity  ratio  is  maintained,  a 
rise  In  importe  will  ensue  as  A's  Industries 
lose  out  to  foreign  producers  even  in  their 


own  home  markets.  These  Issues  are  of  par- 
tis\ilar  oonosrn  *e  the  United  States  at  the 
present    Urns    slaoe    the    wage-producuvtty 

relationship  has  become  Increeeingly  un- 
favorable for  us.  The  sUtlstics  clUd  by 
Emtle  Benolt  In  his  study  "Europe  at  Sixes 
and  Sevens"  '  show  that  while  wages  In 
maEufacturlng  rose  81  percent  In  the  United 
SUtes  between  IB&S  and  1960.  thsy  rose  34 
percent  in  France.  43  percent  in  Italy.  40  per- 
cent In  Japan.  60  percent  In  Great  Britain, 
and  88  percent  In  West  Germany  However, 
the  apparent  modest  Increase  lii  the  level  uX 
US.  wages  Wius  more  than  offset  by  llie  rela- 
tive stagnation  of  US  productivity  In  the 
same  period  Thus,  US  produrtivlty  In 
manufacturing  rose  only  '5  percent  as  com- 
pared with  a  ri.se  l'  W  poi  ■»-iit  In  Germany . 
54  percent  In  PYance.  58  percent  in  Italy,  ana 
71  percent  in  Japan.  Bven  Oreut  Britain, 
where  productivity  growth  has  lA^gsd.  r<>gis- 
tered  an  incretise  of  20  percent,  a  rale  ahnost 
twice  that    if  the  United  Suites 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  cr>unrry  <<ti.h  n.s 
the  United  BUtes  will  be  forced  ulttmat«;v 
to  shift  resources  into  activities  where  it  Is 
most  productive  and  in  which  Its  high  gen- 
eral Isvel  of  wages  Is  Justified  This  Is  cor- 
rect but  two  \lt.kl  consldsratloiis  Impoce 
themselves  lu  this  case  The  first  Is  the  ex- 
tent and  the  duration  of  the  traiisUion.il 
process  Involved  in  the  reallocaflnn  nf  the 
factors  of  production  A  sudden  dlf-place- 
ment  of  factors  from  present  empl'vnients. 
where  there  are  no  Immediate  pro^pecta  of 
reemployment.  Is  a  situation  uttended  al- 
ways by  the  danger  uf  cyciical  upset  7'he 
larger  the  quantity  of  factors  Involved  and 
the  longer  the  time  needed  to  rsat)s<'rb  them 
into  other  lines  of  activity,  the  greater  i.s  the 
likelihood  of  a  domestic  collapse  of  confi- 
dence leading;,  via  the  multlfiller  effe<t  t<i 
the  perverse  dynamics  of  a  recession  More- 
over, the  fewer  are  the  alternative  uses  to 
which  the  factors  can  be  put.  the  more  likely 
It  ifi  that  factor  displacement  due  to  iinport.s 
will  be  chronic  (for  example,  sheet  gl.iss  fac- 
tories can  be  use<l  only  to  priduce  .'heet 
Rlass;  there  is  no  other  ure  tn  which  they  c!\.n 
be  put  should  lm[)«)rts  put  an  end  to  the 
sheet  glass  Industry)  Widespread  and 
chronic  underuse  of  labor  and  other  factors, 
and  the  economic  stagnation  which  a<'com- 
panles  unemployment  of  this  kind,  must  be 
regarded  as  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  K.ilns 
of  free  trade  Indeed,  the  trains  <>t  free  'r.ide 
will  In  this  ca.^  accr\ie  onlr  to  one  segment 
of  th%  popuia'ion  namely  u>a>*  mha  are 
still  smpljyed  and  who  have  Incomes  avail- 
able to  expend  on  imports 

The  second  consideration  Is  that  It  la  at 
least  theoretically  conceivable  that  a  wage- 
to-productlvlty  ratio  could  become  so  un- 
favorable for  a  given  country  (in  our  eve. 
the  United  States)  that  there  would  be  con- 
tinuous shrlnkaste  of  domestic  employment 
to  industries  of  the  highest  productivry 
The  more  unfavorabls  the  overall  wage -pro- 
ductivity ratio  becomes,  the  smaller  wUi  be 
the  volume  of  domestic  employment  that  it 
can  support  In  an  extreme  case  60  percent 
of  our  labor  force  could  conceivably  be  put 
out  of  work  with  the  employed  50  percent 
earning  the  exceptionally  hl^b  wages  that  U 
is  possible  to  pay  in  the  remaining  mo«t  pro- 
ductive industries 

A  fifth,  and  m>3St  tmporunt  baste  assump- 
klon  of  a  free  uade  wt/rld  tn  wbich  there 
will  nut  be  chronic  balance  of  pa>ments 
dlsequllibrla,  Is  that  the  participating  coun- 
tries are  all  following  roughly  parallel  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  The  poetwar  period 
has  provided  us  with  some  egregious  exam- 
ples of  the  problems  which  result  where  this 
Is  not  the  case     If  country  A  follows  a  per- 


■  Emile  Benott,  Xurope  at  Sixes  and 
Sevens"  tWew  York  Columbia  University 
Press,  1901 1 


slstently  inflationary  eourae  wttereae  eoun- 

try  B  follows  a  strictly  anti-lnfietlontry 
oouree,  the  resulting  relative  eaeees  demand 
m  A  will  tend  to  eonsume  exportable  re- 
sources, thus  slowing  export*  to  B.  and  to 
suck  In  Imports,  often  regardless  of  price. 
Conversely,  the  relatively  restrained  level  of 
demand  In  B  will  free  resources  for  export 
u>  A  while  simultaneously  slowing  B's  con- 
sumption of  Imports.  The  combined  effects 
of  these  movements  will  be  to  cause  A  to 
have  a  chronic  deficit  and  B  a  chronic  sur- 
plus lu  lis  balance  of  payments.  To  the  ex- 
tent Uiat  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade 
.ire  lowered,  these  imbalances  will  tend  to 
t)ecome   even   more   pronounced. 

Other  characteristics  of  a  free  trade  world 
wiiild  t>e  the  .absence  of  barriers  to  the  free 
f^ow  of  labor  and  capital  across  national 
borders  and  security  for  capital  Investments 
against  nationalisation  without  Just  coni- 
pensaliou.  These  and  all  of  the  preceding 
conditions  which  have  t>een  mentioned  are 
indispensable  to  the  operation  of  a  free  trade 
system  which  is  n(n  to  result  In  the  exploita- 
tion o.'  one  country  by  another  or  In  chronic 
International  disequilibrium,  or  t>oth.  But 
It  Is  patent  that  today  not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions montioned  is  fulfilled,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  trade  between  the  United  BUtea  and 
the  rest  uf  the  world  Is  concerned.  In  par- 
ticular, there  U  a  glaring  lack  of  parallelism 
In  the  m.jne'ary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the 
l"n'.ted  .States  and  other  coxintrles.  It  Is  this 
circuniit.mce  which  will  undoubtedly  give 
us  the  n\n«t  tr'>vible  as  we  embark  upon  any 
pr«>gram  of  trade  expansion. 

II 

Among  Uie  nivAt  dramatic  recent  exam- 
ples of  what  happens  where  there  is  sharp 
divergence  In  lnt<>rnal  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  amriiig^t  the  members  of  a  trading 
system  Is  provided  within  the  European  com- 
plex Itself  The  notorious  chronic  export 
surpluses  of  West  Germany  In  the  fifties 
were  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  Germany. 
renu-nibering  her  disastrous  Inflations,  was 
pursuing  a  determinedly  antl-lnflatlonury 
p\illcy  whcreaa  Ureat  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Srandlnavlan  countries,  remembering 
tiie  k're  it  depression,  were  pursuing  policies 
of  monetary  ease,  tolerating  Inflation  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  full  employment  and  the 
objectives  of  the  welf  ire  state.  Squally  no- 
torious and  aimuying.  tn  consequence,  were 
the  chronic  balance-of -payments  deficits  reg- 
Ut^red  ]i)-  th^se  countries.  Inijeed,  sQ  acute 
did  intra-European  Imbalance  become  In  the 
middle  fifties,  so  scarce  the  D-mark,  that  the 
P-Unfully  reerected  system  of  partial  multi- 
lateralism In  Europe  was  on  the  point  of 
collaiise  It  was  only  when  the  British  In 
1867,  under  the  leadership  of  Macmlllan,  the 
great  defialiunist.  '  abandoned  the  long- 
dominant  cheap  money  philosophy  (the  Brit- 
ish Central  B.ink  raised  Ha  rediscount  rale 
In  th.it  year  to  an  alltlme  high  of  7  per- 
cent) that  a  semblance  of  equilibrium  w,is 
restored. 

M  re  particularly,  it  was  because  France 
at  the  end  of  18M  put  a  stop  to  Inflation 
and  devalued  the  franc,  coupling  these  acts 
with  certain  drastic  reforms  of  the  domestic 
economy,  that  the  Common  Uarkct  became 
possible.  In  effect,  the  Common  Market 
countries  all  adjtisted  their  Internal  policies 
to  tho«e  of  the  most  disciplined  member, 
Vtst  Oermanr  Had  France  not  eo  adjusted 
tu  internal  price  en4  lnoo«ie  lereU,  the 
opening  of  the  Commoo  Market  on  January 
1,  1959  even  with  the  relatively  modest  tariff 
reductions  which  then  occurred,  would  have 
bankrupted  that  nation  overnight. 

Frenchmen  with  their  Intated  Incomes  and 
prices  would  have  rushed  to  buy  Oerman 
goods,  whereas  Germans,  wttb  their  rela- 
tively lower  Incomes  and  lower  prleee  would 
have  had  no  particular  urge  to  purchase 
French  Commodities  In  spite  of  lower  French 
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titrlffs.  The  point  Is  that  France  In  the  pre- 
Common  Market  era  did  not  suffer  from 
progressively  larger  deficits  because  she  was 
p(_M^,r — abe  was  and  is  potentially  one  of  the 
richest  nations  of  Europe.  And  Germany 
did  not  enjoy  progressively  larger  export  stir- 
pluses  because  she  was  rich.  Two  things — 
wrote  Wllhelm  Roepke  •  apropos  of  the 
French  difficulties  of  1957 — must  be  kept 
distinct: 

On  the  one  hand,  the  economic  potential 
i>(  a  country  or  what  may  be  called  the 
loundatlons  of  Its  wealth  and,  on  the  other, 
it.8  economic-monetary  order  upon  which  de- 
j)end8  the  degree  to  which  this  potential  is 
activated.  Attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  economic  po- 
tential of  France  Is  In  spite  of  everything 
greater  than  that  of  Germany  by  a  not  in- 
considerable margin.  Against  this,  however. 
Germany  was  more  fortunate  In  the  activa- 
tion of  Its  economic  potential  than  France 
•  •  •  the  former  country  succeeded  by 
means  of  a  clearly  conceived  and  for  the  most 
part  effectively  executed  economic  policy  in 
solving  the  economic  problem  No.  1  of 
every  economic  system;  viz.  the  problem  of 
economic  order  This  Is  the  secret  of  every- 
thing which  has  occurred  since  the  reform 
of  siunmer  1948  under  the  rubric  of  the 
German  economic  miracle.  The  principle 
which  requires  that  one  not  confuse  eco- 
nomic potential  with  economic  order,  nor 
sui)erlorlty  of  economic  condition  with  eco- 
nomic equilibrium  was  especially  pertinent 
in  the  case  of  German  balance-of-payments 
surpluses  and  recent  French  balance-of-pay- 
menus  deficits. 

■  The  differences  In  economic  condition  be- 
tween FYance  and  Germany — differences 
which  are  in  France's  favor — remained  in 
spite  of  the  disturbance  to  the  balance  of 
payments  •  •  •  But  It  was  precisely  the  per- 
verse effect  of  the  disturbance  to  balance  of 
payments  equilibrium  between  France  and 
Germany  and  of  the  associated  differences  In 
inflationary  pressure  between  them  that  the 
poorer  country  was  forced  to  become  the 
credlt<ir  of  the  richer  country."  * 

It  Is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  Pro- 
fessor Roepke's  analysis  and  his  prophecy 
that  the  French  economy  needed  only  the 
right  policies  In  order  to  come  alive  and  real- 
ize Its  full  potential  were  fully  vindicated 
In  the  turnabout  In  the  French  balance  of 
payments  from  deep  deficit  to  substantial 
surplus  What  Is  of  significance  here  Is  that 
It  was  not  the  establishment  of  the  Common 
Market  or  the  lowering  of  tariffs  as  such 
which  made  the  Common  Market  countries 
economically  strong  On  the  contrary.  It 
was  the  return  to  monetary  and  economic 
discipline  of  these  countries  and  their  in- 
dividual efforts  to  adjust  their  Internal  poli- 
cies to  a  common  International  standard 
which  made  possible  the  Common  Market 
and  the  associated  benefits  of  tariff  cutting. 
Free  trade,  In  short,  and  th-^  tariff  reductloru 
which  it  Implies,  are  but  pleasant  byproducts 
of  prior  monetary  and  fiscal  Integration  and 
harmonization 

m 

It  Is  now  the  United  States  which  has 
moved  Into  the  deficit  position  In  the  in- 
ternational economy  once  held  by  certain  of 
our  European  neighbors.  The  dollar  short- 
age which  so  mesmerised  the  attention  of 
economists  until  a  very  short  while  ago.  has 
been  converted  to  a  doller  glut.  And  if  the 
chronic  dollar  shortages  {rrna  D-mark  short- 
ages)  of  the  early  postwar  period  were  due 


'  Wllhelm  Roepke  U  the  Internationally 
respected  Oerman -Swiss  authority  on  Euro- 
pean trade  problems. 

'  Wllhelm  Roepke,  "Zahlungsbllanz  utul 
Natlonalreichtum,"  in  Oegen  die  Brandunf 
(Erlenbach-Zurlch:  Bugen  Rentrch  Verlag, 
1900).  pp  306-812. 


chiefly  to  the  refusal  of  some  nondollar 
(and  non-D-nuirk)  countries  to  remove  ez- 
cees  demand  from  their  economies  by  ap- 
propriate monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  the 
dollar  glut  must  be  attributed  in  great  part 
to  the  persistent  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  make  the  internal  adjustments  necessary 
to  maintain  balance  with  the  changed  world 
surroundings  of  the  SO's  and  60's. 

The  real  issue  confronting  the  United 
States  today  in  its  international  economic 
relationships  is  not,  therefore,  whether  we 
should  have  tariff  reform  or  no  tariff  reform. 
It  is  whether  we  should  have  tariff  reform 
with,  or  tariff  reform  without  simultaneous 
(or  better  still  prior)  internal  fiscal,  mone- 
tary, and  economic  reforms.  But  concern 
for  such  reforms  is  conspicuously  absent  in 
HH.  9900. 

If  the  appropriate  conditions  under  which 
free  trade  can  work  to  our  advantage  in  the 
present  world  situation  seem  to  us  to  have 
l>een  unduly  neglected  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  what 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  have  in 
mind  is  something  far  more  than  the  simple 
economic  gains  to  consumers  here  and 
abroad  which  more  free  trade  will  bring. 
The  trade  expansion  program  is  supposed  to 
achieve  in  one  fell  swoop  nothing  less  than 
the  following  ambitious  goals : 

1.  Increase  in  consumer  welfare. 

2.  Increase  In  employment. 

3.  Accelerated  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

4.  Maintenance  of  U.S.  economic  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world. 

5.  Aid  to  the  developing  nations. 

6.  OvercMnlng  of  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficits  and  ending  of  the  drain  on  U.S.  gold 
reserves.  (This  has  been  implied  by  spokes- 
men for  H.R.  9900;  there  is  no  specific  men- 
tion of  this  objective  In  the  bill  Itself.) 

Free  trade,  in  fact,  is  being  vuged  as  the 
answer  to  almost  all  our  problems,  domestic 
and  international.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  there  is  a  very  large  assumption  on 
whlch'these  expectations  are  based.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  the  proposed  legislation 
will  not  only  cause  exports  to  increase  to 
an  extent  equal  to  the  expected  increase  in 
Imports,  but  that  It  will  yield  a  net  Increase 
in  exports  over  imports.  Obviously,  if  ex- 
ports Increase  only  at  the  same  rate  as  im- 
ports, none  of  the  stated  objectives,  except 
perhape  Increased  consumer  welfare,  can  be 
attained.  Only  If  exports  Increase  faster 
than  imports  will  It  be  possible  to  maintain 
our  present  rate  of  expenditure  abroad  for 
national  defense  and  foreign  aid  without 
further  aggravation  of  the  existing  and 
cumulative  balance  of  payments  deficits. 
And  only  if  there  is  a  net  Increase  in  exports 
can  employment  be  Increased  and  growth 
rates  accelerated. 

There  la,  however,  no  guarantee  whatso- 
ever that  unilateral  tariff  reform  by  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  sweeping,  will 
yield  the  expected  net  increase  In  exports. 
This  is  evident  if  we  consider,  first,  the  im- 
probability of  the  proposed  drastic  tariff 
reductions  being  matched  by  our  neighbors 
abroad,  in  particular,  by  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries,  and  secondly,  the  effects  on 
the  trade  balance  of  persistent  inflation  in 
the  United  States. 

U.8.  tariffs  are  already  at  exceptionally  low 
levels  as  compared  both  with  U.8.  tariffs  in 
earlier  periods  and  with  the  tariffs  of  other 
induetrial  countries  now.  Using  the  (ad- 
mittedly Impreclae)  gage  found  in  the  ratio 
of  total  duties  collected  to  dutiable  importe, 
it  would  appear  that  the  present  U.6.  tariff 
level  is  only  one-fifth  of  what  It  was  in  the 
unlamented  days  of  Smoot-Hawley.  And 
from  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congrees  has  come  a  set  of  figures  which 
shows  the  average  posted  tariff  rates  im- 
posed on  industrtal  goods  by  varlovis  key 
countries,  including  the  Common  Market  and 


the  United  States  taken  as  a  unit.  The 
pertinent  rates  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table: 

Industrial  tariffg 

(Weighted  averagea) 

Percent 

Japan 19 

Austria 19 

United   Kingdom 17 

New    Zealand 17 

Italy 16 

Canada 16 

France 16 

EEC 14 

Australia 12 

United  States 11 

Norway 11 

Benelux 11 

West  Germany 9 

Sweden 8 

Switzerland 8 

Denmark 6 

Source:  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  table  indicates  that  only  four  coun- 
tries, including  one  member  of  the  Common 
Market  (Germany),  have  a  lower  average 
tariff  than  the  United  States.  This  being 
the  case,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  many 
benefits  (in  particular,  the  expected  tariff 
concession  by  other  countries)  which  are 
alleged  to  follow  a  program  to  reduce 
tariffs  have  not  as  yet  become  {^parent? 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  existing  low  level 
of  U.S.  tariffs  gives  ovu*  negotiators  relatively 
little  leeway  in  making  future  concessions 
for  the  ptupose  of  getting  other  countries' 
tariffs  against  the  United  States  reduced.  A 
representative  example  of  the  difficulty  which 
confronts  us  here  is  the  tariff  on  automobiles. 
Our  import  duties  on  foreign  automobiles 
were  reduced  recently  from  8.5  percent  to 
6.5  percent  in  exchange  for  a  much-touted 
reduction  by  the  EEC  group  of  auto- 
mobile duties  from  a  proposed  high  of  29 
percent  to  22  percent.  The  actual  duty  paid 
by  U.S.  automobile  exporters  to  Germany 
and  to  the  Benelux  countries,  to  which  the 
bulk  of  our  automobile  exports  go,  has  been 
18  percent  but  will  be  increased  to  22  per- 
cent under  the  new  common  external  tariff 
of  the  EEC.  Is  it  likely  that  reduction  of 
our  tariff  from  6.5  percent  to  tero,  for  ex- 
ample, will  bring  a  reduction  of  the  EEC 
tariffs  from  22  percent  to  «ero? 

It  would  be  naive  to  expect  such  more- 
than -proportionate  reciprocity  from  the 
Common  Market  group.  This  being  so,  the 
implications  of  lowered  UJ3.  automobile 
tariffs  are  disturbing  in  the  extreme.  De- 
mand by  Americans  for  Eur<^>ean  vehicles  is 
already  relatively  intense  as  compared  with 
European  demand  for  American  vehicles 
which  is  slack.  Further  lowering  of  our 
tariffs  on  foreign  autcHnobiles  will  bring 
these  close  to  zero  and  increase  the  already 
significant  U.S.  demand  for  such  imports. 
A  pro]x>rtionate  lowering  of  European  duties 
would  still  leave  exports  of  U.S.  vehicles 
handicapped  by  a  substantial  tariff  obstacle, 
not  to  mention  the  discriminatory  use  tazea 
and  horsepower  taxes  impoaed  on  American 
vehicles  in  European  markets.* 

But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  even  pro- 
portionate reciprocity  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Common  Market.  It  to  certainly 
no  secret  that  the  lowering  of  duties  amongst 
the  Common  Market  countrlea  and  the 
slmulUneotu  raUing  of  extenud  t«rlirs 
against  outsiders  to  aimed  at  creetlng  a  m«M 

•  FacU  to  keep  in  mind  in  connection  with 
the  American  automobile  indtwtry  are  that 
in  1061  American  automobile  flmu  produced 
72  percent  of  the  world's  total  output  of 
passenger  vehicles.  In  1060,  thto  share  wee 
only  48  percent.  (Source;  George  Romney, 
quotrd  lu  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1060.) 
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mATket  in  wblcli  th«  •conotnles  or  scale  of 
nuus  production — baratofore  a  U^.  monop- 
oly— will  become  poMlble.  Moreover.  thl« 
economic  unification  and  consolidation  is 
viewed  only  aa  a  way  station  on  the  road 
to  the  more  mibetantlal  gofkl  of  political 
unification.  It  U  thoroughly  unrealistic  and 
unreasonable  to  euppoee  that  the  Common 
Market  countrlee.  out  of  their  eheer  love  for 
the  United  State*  and  a  deelre  to  help  ua 
retain  our  economic  primacy,  will  reer  awny 
from  their  stated  economic  and  political  ob- 
jectives. It  la  not  to  be  expected,  in  short, 
tbat  our  frtenda  abroad  will  be  willing  to 
pull  American  balance  of  payments  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire.  George  Washington's 
wise  words  are  worth  recalling  In  this  con- 
nection: "There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.  It  Is  an  Illusion,  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ought  to  discard."      (Farewell   address  i 

Tbe  truth  is  that  the  Common  Market  has 
a  good  thing  going  and  wlU  Indubitably 
strive  to  keep  It  going.  This  Is  an  uncom- 
fortable proapect  In  some  ways,  so  iincnni- 
fortable  that  many  of  us  will  wish  we  had 
not  been  so  precipitate  In  encouraging  and 
■upportlng  the  closed  economic  bloc  (as  con- 
trasted with  the  original  more  broadly  con- 
nived free  trade  area)  which  Is  now  emert;- 
ing.  But  It  la  a  prospect  which  realism 
requires  us  to  entertain  One  of  the 
strangest  and  moat  paradoxical  omissions  in 
H.R.  MOO.  in  the  Judgw»ent  of  our  commit- 
tee. Is  Ita  almoat  total  failure  to  make 
provision  for  genuine  trade  reclpr'Tclty 
Thla  omission   Is  naive  and  It  is  daru^erous. 

IV 

■ven  U  these  guarantees  of  full  reciprocity 
In  tarllT  reductions  by  other  countries  are 
obtained,  even,  to  use  an  extreme  case.  U 
otbsr  covmtrlea  were  to  reduce  their  tariffs 
to  aero,  are  there  other  factors  involved 
which  would  hold  back  U.8.  export  growth? 
The  truth  of  tba  matter  is  that  It  Is  nut 
primarily  foreign  tariffs  which  are  keeping 
our  goods  out  of  foreign  markets.  Large 
categories  of  American  goods  are  noncom- 
petitive In  tbe  world's  markets,  even  where 
tbey  have  no  tarLSs  or  other  trade  barriers 
to  hurdle.  In  tbe  production  of  these  com- 
modities, other  countries  simply  have  lower 
unit  coats  than  we  do,  primarily  due  to  their 
substantlally  lower  wage  costs  And  ui  those 
commodity  areas  where  superior  Amerlc<in 
capital  endowment  and  productivity  still 
gives  us  an  edge.  In  spite  of  our  wage  scales, 
the  trends  Indicate  that  the  US.  advanUit^e 
la  diminishing,  that  Is.  European  capital 
endowments  In  these  areas  are  Increasing 
substantially.  Tbe  resulting  cost  reductions 
which  will  be  realized  will  be  Intensified  to 
tbe  degree  tbat  increasing  economies  uf  scale 
are  achieved,  aa  wUl  certainly  be  the  caite 
in  tbe  European  Conuuon  Market 

Tbe  hope  that  foreign  wage  levels  will  rise 
and  thus  make  UJS.  gooda  more  competitive 
la  at  once  unrealistic  and  cynical.  It  Is  un- 
realistic because  wages  in  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, are  already  at  inflationary  levels. 
causing  great  concern  to  the  authorities 
there,  and  because  the  amount  of  increase  In 
German  wages  (which  are  now  about  27  per- 
cent of  average  earnings  In  U  S  Industry) 
needed  to  bring  about  equality  woiild  be 
enormotis  and  completely  unacceptable  to 
the  Germans.  Thus,  last  year.  German  labor 
costs  Increased  about  10  percent  while  U  S 
labor  costs  Increased  only  5  percent  But  a 
10-percent  Increase  of  a  75-cent  watje  Is  only 
7'-^  cents  an  ho\ir  while  a  5-p>ercent  Increase 
of  a  $3  wage  Is  13  cents  an  hour  This  i^ap 
may  be  closed  over  a  period  of  years:  it 
certainly  will  not  be  closed  In  the  near  rxi- 
ture.  The  hope  placed  In  foreign  wage  rate 
Increases  is  cynical  because  the  a.s5umptlon 
is  that  other  countries  should  have  ir;fl.itlon 
merely  because  we  have  not  had   the   forti- 


tude   or    the   determination    to   put    an    end 
toll. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  the  un- 
usual pollUcal  stability  of  West  Germany 
and  her  resulting  very  sut>stantiai  contri- 
bution to  the  stability  and  strength  of  the 
whole  free  world  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  single- mi.. Jed  and  largely  succetus- 
ful  Cierm.iu  Ught  against  Inflation  In  all  lis 
forma  Does  our  rescue  from  Uie  conse- 
quences uf  our  own  homemiule  intlatlon 
require  that  one  of  the  mofct  dependable 
of  our  allies  permit  the  eroeiun  <if  the  mone- 
tary foundat.ons  tf  lis  economic  and  social 
order :' 

But  It  U  above  all  domestic  InHatlon  U\ 
the  United  St.ites,  apd  its  continued  t. .lera- 
tlon,  which  will  lend  to  cancel  out  any 
Incre.ised  price  advant-iRes  i.ur  gotxls  may 
enjoy  in  forei^jn  markets  due  to  reduced 
foreign  tariffs  (assuming  our  tariff  reduc- 
tions are  fully  matched  abroad  i  Where  U  H 
inflationary  pressures  are  greater  than  thoae 
abroad,  and  this  la  especially  true  today 
in  respect  to  the  Comm.m  Market  group  of 
countries,  U  6  producers  will  tend  to  con- 
centrate their  selling  efforts  in  thf  domcbtic 
rather  than  In  the  foreign  market  They 
will  do  so  because,  given  the  relatively  high 
level  of  domestic  costs  and  the  as-sociated 
relatively  h'.tch  level  of  domestic  Incomes, 
sales  m  the  home  market  yield  more  protit 
than  sales  abri>ad.  I'cp  tallt.^  to  Aniericuii 
buaUieasnien  to  Interest  iheiuAf.. es  In  the 
"vast  opp<jrtunlties"  abroad  cannot  substi- 
tute fur  the  fund:\mpntal  et-onumlc  motiva- 
tions for  enterprise  whether  at  home  or  In 
fL)reign  markets  But  dipniestic  inflation 
dampens  these  Incentives  Export.s  fall  off 
In  this  slttiatlnn  becau.se  the  Interest  In 
frirelgn  markets  diminishes  and  otlier  cntm- 
trles  are  Increasingly  able  to  undersell  and 
outsell  us  In  third  m.irkets  In  addition 
otherwise  ex;x)rtable  res^mrces  are  diverted 
to  American  home  con.suniptinn  b««<-ause  of 
the  Inflationary  expansiin  "f  rtnnipsiic  de- 
mand Conversely  Imports  tend  to  rli^e  In  a 
context  of  lnflatl<in  both  because  they  may 
be  more  competitive  costwlse  than  com- 
parable domestic  prfKlucts  and  because 
apart  from  price-level  dl.'Terences  they  serve 
to  All  "the  Inflationary  gap"  (which  occurs 
when  the  total  monetarv  claims  nn  a  natli^n's 
re«(iuri-es  exceed  what  Is  available  to  satisfy 
them  I 

Occasionally.  It  Is  asserted  that  Inflation 
can  hardly  be  the  cause  of  ur  present  Inter- 
national economic  dlffloultles  since  the  V  P 
c*t  of  living  (the  mo^t  commonly  used 
baromettT  of  Inflation*  has  not  moved  up 
slgT'.lflcantly  fa.<=ter  than  this  ^ame  index  in 
the  corintrtes  nf)W  drawing  off  "ur  gold  eg 
West  Oermnny  The  answer  is  that  the 
movement  of  the  cost-of-Uvlng  Ir^dex  iir  of 
other  similar  Indexes  j  only  very  Imperfectly 
and  partially  reveals  the  extent  of  domestlo 
Inflation  Indeed.  It  Is  perfectly  [xnwihle  for 
severe  Inflation  to  r,->^xl9t  with  price  stability 
Pfir  Inflation  need  n'>t  though  It  often  does. 
take  the  form  of  rising  prices  Inflatlonarv 
pressures  emerge  In  the  first  Instance  where 
the  economy's  liquidity,  1  e  .  the  tc>tal  mcme- 
tary  claims  on  It.s  resources  Is  Increasing 
disproportionately  to  the  rate  of  lncrea."=e  of 
real,   le     physical   pr<xluct 

For  such  overliqiilclity  (or  latent  excess 
demand)  two  principal  escape  valves,  apart 
fr'.)m  Increased  saving,  are  available  (1)  A 
rise  In  prices,  which  offsets  or  absorbs  the  In- 
creased liquidity,  and  t  (2)  an  increase  of 
Imports  over  exp<irts.  which  has  the  same 
effect  It  Is  precisely  our  foreign  deficits  - 
the  excess  of  Imports  over  exports  ^^^ — which, 
together  with  whatever  price  rises  have  oc- 
curred, reveal  the  full  measure  of  '^\ir  home- 


'■  Exports  are  defined  here  aa  all  transac- 
tions which  give  rise  to  US.  cLitms  against 
other  countries.    Imports  are   defined   aa   all 

transi^ctlons  which  give  rise  t«'  foreign  claims 
a^'alnst  the  United  States. 


made  inflation  IXjmesUc  price  stability  is 
no    prcxif    by    itself    of    domeaUc    economic 

virtue. 

V 

HR  0900  la  concerned  to  locraaa*  exporu, 
but  It  makaa  no  attempt  to  coma  to  grips 
with  a  major   and  continuing  cauaa  of  the 

U  8  balance-of-paymenta  deficit,  viz,  the 
outflow  of  private  capital.  It  la  neoeaaary, 
however,  that  the  causes  of  this  large  and 
rapid  outflow  of  funds  from  tbe  United 
States  be  analyzed  and  acted  upon  If  the 
deflclt  Is  to  be  brought  under  control.  The 
outflow  of  private  capital  Is.  like  tbe  relative 
dunlnlshment  of  our  export  surplus,  not  un- 
related to  the  domestic  Inflation  of  costs, 
prices,  and  Incomes  Entrepreneurs  every- 
where seek  to  Invest  their  capital  in  proJecU 
which  will  yield  the  highest  return.  But 
returns  will  tend  to  be  higher — other  things 
being  equal — where  costs,  especially  wages, 
are  lower  While  there  is  in  principle  no 
re;us<>n  to  be  concerned  at  the  outflow  of 
private  capital  from  a  country  ao  plentifully 
endowed  with  It  as  the  United  States,  the 
clo.se  dependence  of  employment  upon  capi- 
tal— the  Instruments  of  production — cannot 
be  overlooked 

Capital  (Hitflow.  where  It  occurs  in  suffi- 
ciently large  amounts  and  rapidly  enough  to 
depress  opportunities  for  employment  of  do- 
mestic labor,  is  something  about  which  one 
has  a  right  to  t)e  alarmed,  particularly  where 
the  outflow  Is  occurring  because  inflation 
makes  It  uneconomic  to  Invest  In  the  home 
country  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  same  persons 
wh<-)  lament  the  "slack"  In  the  domestic 
economy  tend  to  favor  precisely  that  course 
of  action  the  tf>leratlon  of  Inflation  for  the 
sake  of  alleged  growth — which  Is  creating 
the  sl.ick  by  forcing  domestic  capital  into 
foreign  enterprise 

This  Is  not  Intended  to  Imply  that  we 
sho'iid  ralie  artificial  b.-urlers  to  the  export 
of  .\merlcan  Ciipltal  or  In  any  other  way  In- 
terfere with  freedom  of  Investors  to  place 
their  money  wherever  they  chooae.  In  this 
light.  It  Is  our  contention  tbat  to  impose  a 
discriminatory  tax  on  undistributed  earnings 
from  foreign  Investments  would  be  a  mis- 
take It  would  not  stop  the  outflow  aa  such 
for  tlie  bulk  of  this  capital  Is  not  going 
abroad  for  tax  advantages.  It  Is  going  abroad 
because  costs  of  production  abroad  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  In  the  United  States 
If  American  firms  withdrew  from  foreign 
production  operations,  the  repatriated  capital 
would  not  necessarily  be  used  to  expand 
American  production  of  the  commodities  In 
question  Uather  foreign  firms  would  move 
In  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  departed 
American  concerns  The  competition  of 
American  subsidiaries  abroad,  that  la  to  say. 
la  not  with  Ui>  producers  of  the  same  com- 
modities. It  Is  with  other  foreign  producers 
A  punitive  tax  on  U.S.  earnings  abroad  would 
place  U  8  -owned  firms  at  a  tax  disadvan- 
tage with  their  real  compet^ora  abroad. 

What  Is  important  Is  that  conditions  with- 
in the  domestic  American  economy  which  are 
giving  ri.sc  to  what  may  be  an  unhealthy 
l.u'ge  capital  outflow  should  be  corrected.  It 
Is  hard  to  see  how  v\ii  International  accounts 
can  be  brought  Into  better  balance  until 
these  l.ssues  and  the  need  for  Internal  re- 
forms which  they  Imply  are  faced  and  effec- 
tively dealt  with.  It  Is.  however,  even  more 
difficult  to  see  how  drastic  reductions  In 
tariffs  win  enable  us  to  deal  wltb  them. 

VI 

In  .sum  U  S  Inflathmary  pressures  coupled 
with  a  probable  lack  of  full  reciprocity  by 
other  c<Hiiitries  in  tariff  reductions  make  It 
likely  that  'tie  Natl  in  will  experience  an  In- 
crea.se  not  of  exp<jrts  but  oX  Importa.  Two 
Important  consequences  may  b«  expected 
frt.)m  such  a  net  Increase  In  Imports:  (1)  Tbe 
dlsfinplo'. meiit  of  domestic  labor  and  other 
factors:  (2)  the  aggravation  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of -payments;  deflclt. 
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There  can  be  no  question  but  that  with  a 
signlflcant  portion  of  the  labor  force  already 
tinemployed  and  with  tbe  exlatlng  aubatan- 
tlal  amounta  of  unused  Induatrlal  capacity,  a 
further  deUberate  dlaemployment  of  domes- 
tic factors  would  be  a  reckleaa  course  of  ac- 
tion. For  this  would  slow  down  our  already 
low  rate  of  economic  growth,  demoralize  tbe 
labor  force,  and  reduoe  the  output  of  the 
economy  precisely  at  a  time  when  the  ftillest 
[KMSlble  mobilization  of  our  potential  Is  re- 
quired. The  adjustment  aaalatance  portion 
of  HJl.  9900,  which  la  Intended  to  deal  with 
txpocted  dislocations,  represents.  In  our 
Judgment,  a  vast  and  Ill-considered  scheme 
to  substitute  bureaucratic  government  ad- 
ministration of  buslneas  for  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  If  the  adventuree  of  the 
U.S  Government  In  agricultural  adjustment 
and  assistance  are  any  criterion  of  what  may 
be  expect/ed  in  this  field,  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing Kuch  a  system  applied  even  more  exten- 
tlvety  throughout  the  economy  must  arouse 
clp*p  misgivings.  Our  committee  strongly 
urees  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the 
ultimate  implications — In  terms  of  cost,  effl- 
cicn<y,  and  of  survival  of  the  free  enterprlaa 
5y8i*m--of  a  nationwide  dole  system,  such 
us  iiic  proposed   legislation  envisages. 

LCD  if  exports  were  to  Increase  pari  passu 
with  Imports,  the  problems  created  by  the 
need  to  transfer  resources  dlsemployed  by 
imimrts  to  the  export  Industries  could  be  ae- 
xere  Indeed,  not  all  reaourcea  now  employed 
tn  producing  for  home  consumption  are  so 
iran.sferable.  Certain  tools,  certain  ma- 
chlnos.  certain  factories,  certain  workera  are 
suittd  to  do  one  thing  only.  No  amount  of 
ndju.slment  assistance  will  avoid  tbe  loeaes, 
i>isslbly  substantial,  that  would  be  suffered 
here  It  Is  in  any  case  clear  that  too  sudden 
disemployment  of  domestic  factors  of  pro- 
duction, such  as  would  ensue  from  large  and 
extensive  tariff  reductions  accompllahed  in  a 
short  period,  would  cause  a  cataatrophlc  dla- 
rupUon  of  exlatlng  patterna  of  consumption, 
production,  and  employment.  It  Is  on  this 
account  that  our  committee  strongly  urges 
that  the  staging  requlrementa  of  the  present 
bill  be  strengthened:  reduction  in  dutlea 
should  be  limited  In  amount  to  a  reasonable 
figure,  say  5  percent  a  year.  This  would  al- 
low at  least  some  time  for  a  cushioning  of 
the  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  Inevitable 
structural  dislocations  of  reduced  tariffs. 

vn 
What  is  of  deepest  concern  to  our  com- 
mittee Is  not  alone  the  longnin  structural 
conaequencea  of  tbe  radical  change  In  our 
tariffs  proposed  In  HJl.  9900.  but  the  short- 
run  balance-of-paymenta  effects  of  the 
anticipated  Increases  In  imports.  It  Is  these 
effects,  as  we  are  all  aware,  which  demand 
attention  as  never  before.  Clearly.  Increases 
In  Importa  at  this  time,  where  not  accom- 
panied by  rises  In  exporta  (and  such  rlaes,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  based  on  pure  hyixtthesls) 
can  only  enlarge  our  already  alarming  pay- 
ments deflclt  and  aggravate  the  outflow  of 
gold.  In  the  first  2  months  of  this  year  alone, 
the  United  States  experienced  net  gold  losses 
of  $153  million,  bringing  the  total  gold  stock 
of  the  Nation  to  an  alltlme  low  of  $16.7 
billion.  For  Its  part,  continental  Etirope 
Increased  Ita  monetary  gold  reserves  (exclud- 
ing dollar  a&seU)  to  $18  billion,  thereby 
cle.uly  displacing  the  United  States  as  No. 
1  In  monetary  strength.  Moreover.  European 
gold  stocks  are  mostly  free  of  short-term 
liabilities:  the  U.S.  stock,  however.  Is  doubly 
mort.gaged.  both  by  the  statutory  25  percent 
gold  cover  requirement  (over  $11  billion)  and 
by  foreign  short-term  claims  In  excess  of  $21 
billion. 

The  crucial  question  Is:  How  much  larger 
can  the  cumulative  deficit  become  and  how 
much  more  gold  can  flow  out  before  Inter- 
national confidence  In  the  dollar,  already  on 
«  very  shaky  foundations,  collapses,  and  the 
pressures  leading  to  a  devaluation  of  the  dol- 


lar become  Irresistible?  The  latter  occur- 
rence. It  seen»  fair  to  assume,  would  be  both 
a  national  and  an  International  catastrophe. 
If  onix  reasoning  Is  correct,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, far  from  helping  to  cure  the  Ills  of 
the  dollar,  may  have  shortrun  conse- 
quences— an  Inrush  of  Imports — which  could 
precipitate  a  flight  from  the  dollar  and  there- 
by wreck  the  monetary  foundations  of  the 
free  world.  The  alleged  gains  from  the 
propoaed  tariff  reform  legislation  are  too 
small  and  too  uncertain  by  far  to  Justify  tbe 
assumption  of  risks  of  such  magnitude. 

vm 
To  sound  the  trumpets  of  tariff  reform  as 
Is  now  being  done,  appears  courageous  on 
the  surface.  And  It  Is  very  popular.  Who 
wants  to  be  called  a  protectionist?  In  fact, 
it  Is  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance,  po- 
litically and  economically.  For  such  action, 
and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  with  which 
it  can  be  undertaken,  becomes  a  substitute 
for  facing  up  to  the  real  issues:  the  need  to 
undertake  internal  refonns,  to  end  domestic 
inflation,  to  put  a  stop  to  wage  increases 
which  make  our  commodities  increasingly 
noncompetitive  in  world  marketa,  and  to  es- 
tablish strict  priorities  in  Federal  spending 
to  the  end  that  deficits  of  the  Federal  budget 
shall  be  avoided. 

Since  there  is  no  formally  stated  inten- 
tion to  accompany  tariff  reforms  with  these 
vital  Internal  reforms,  we  believe  the  pass- 
age of  HJl.  0900  to  be  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  Nation. 

We  object  especially  to  the  sweeping  pow- 
ers granted  to  the  President  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  at  his  sole  discretion  any  or  all 
remaining  tariffs  on  UJS.  imports,  without 
review  or  supervision  by  Congress.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  would  be  to  substitute  arbitrary 
Executive  discretion  for  rule  of  law  in  what 
is  a  critical  area  of  national  life.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  also  authorized  In  the  proposed  leg- 
islation "to  proclaim  such  Increases  in  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction"  as  he  wishes.  This  means  that 
the  incumbent  President  or  some  futvu-e 
President  could  raise  tariffs  as  well  as  lower 
them,  or  impose  new  tariffs,  or  subject  im- 
parts to  any  kind  of  other  restriction  or 
control  he  deemed  necessary.  As  someone 
has  remarked,  this  section  of  HJl.  9900  U 
the  granddaddy  of  all  escape  clauses. 

By  granting  such  drastic  powers  to  the 
President,  which  he  could  use  either  for 
protectionism  or  free  trade,  the  Congress 
m  effect  would  be  abandoning  lU  sover- 
eignty In  matters  upon  which  in  the  present 
conjuncttire.  a  very  large  part  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  is  dependent.  In  the  area  of 
tariff  reduction,  the  consequences  of  any 
given  action  are  not  easy  to  predict  and  to 
estimate;  if  mistakes  are  made,  the  damage 
to  the  Nation  could  be  considerable  and  ir- 
reparable. Hence,  we  strongly  urge  that  any 
legislation  which  is  enacted  provide  tar  ade- 
quate review  by  Congress  of  the  President's 
actions  In  this  field.  We  urge,  finally,  that 
the  grant  of  powers  be  in  any  case  limited  to 
a  rather  than  6  years.  This  will  provide 
each  new  Congress  a  chance  to  examine  the 
record  and  to  determine  If  changes  in  the 
program  are  indicated. 

OUX    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Federal  budget  should  be  balanced 
(by  economies  in  nondefense  spending) 
with  the  purpose  of  ending  debt-monetlza- 
tion  and  inflaUon;  for  inflation  raises  prices, 
stimulates  imports,  reduces  exporta  and  em- 
ployment, and  reduces  otir  gold  reserves. 

2.  Our  tax  structure  should  be  th«-oughly 
overhauled  to  provide  adequate  incentives 
for  the  modernization  of  American  plant 
and  equipment.  The  tax  burden  should  be 
shifted  as  far  as  possible  from  the  producers 
of  income  and  wealth  to  the  consumption 
and  trade  sector  of  the  economy.  In  West 
Germany's  economy,  to  take  that  one  out- 


standing example  of  r^ld  and  steady  growth 
and  full  employment,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  total  tax  ravenues  are  derived 
from  consumption  taxes  and  business  ttim- 
over  taxes,  less  than  one-quarter  from  direct 
taxes  on  Income  and  wealth. 

In  the  United  States,  the  tax  burden  Is 
distributed  in  an  exactly  opposite  ratio,  with 
three-quarters  of  the  tax  revenue  derived 
from  direct  taxes  on  income  and  wealth 
and  one-quarter  from  constmiption  and  use 
taxes.  We  have  enjoyed  a  high-consumption 
economy  as  a  result,  but  by  the  same  token 
we  have  seriously  dampened  the  incentives 
that  make  for  growth  and  prosperity  in  a 
free  society.  We  must  gain  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  truth,  long  since  learned  by  heart 
by  our  European  competitors,  that  it  is  more 
lmp>ortent  to  increase  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional cake  than  to  quarrel  about  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  any  smaaer  cake. 

3.  Foreign  aid  funds  should  be  expended 
in  the  United  States  to  the  maximum  extent 
practical:  they  will  naturally  tend  to  be 
spent  in  the  United  States  if  domestic  in- 
flation is  stopped  and  otir  goods  and  services 
are  made  otherwise  competitive  with  those 
elsewhere. 

4.  Annual  productivity  gains  of  U.S.  in- 
dustries should  be  used  primarily  to  reduce 
prices,  thereby  stimulating  consumption  and 
employment,  encouraging  exports,  and  in- 
creasing the  real  wages  and  incomes  of  all 
our  people. 

5.  The  President  should  have  the  author- 
ity, with  congressional  review  made  manda- 
tory, to  negotiata  elimination  of  all  trade 
barriers  (not  merely  tariffs)  in  amounta  and 
at  a  rate  which  will  not  Jeopardize  our  own 
economic  development  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  Defense  Establishment. 

We  believe  that  the  overfMing  obligation 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  and  of 
all  citizens  is  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
activate  the  full  and  unquestionably  enor- 
mous economic  potential  of  the  United 
States.  In  doing  this,  we  must  abandon  the 
techniques  and  the  catchwords  which  were 
designed  especially  for  the  depression  phase 
of  our  economic  history  and  which  have  dom- 
inated policymaking  In  the  United  States 
in  the  postwar  era. 

We  must  adopt  a  radically  new  approach, 
such  as  was  adopted  originally  in  West  Ger- 
many, and  is  now  being  applied  in  the  other 
Common  Market  countries  and  in  Japan,  and 
the  results  of  which  are  visible  to  all.  It 
is  a  "grand  illusion"  to  believe  that  by 
knocking  down  a  few  already  low  tariffs  we 
are  going  to  solve  all  tbe  problems  of  the 
U.S.  economy  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
benefits  of  H.R.  9900  have  been  extrava- 
gantly oreradvertised,  in  our  opinion.  Free 
trade  Is  fine  but  It  cannot  save  the  wc«-ld. 
Free  trade  did  not  save  Europe  from  the 
cataclysm  of  World  War  I,  nor  did  it  insure 
the  economic  dominance  of  Great  Britain, 
the  first  free  trade  nation.  Other  more 
powerful  and  elemental  forces  are  at  work 
in  the  world  than  the  law  of  comparative 
advantage,  valuable  though  this  be.  It  is 
the  anti-inflationary  and  anticollectlvlst 
free  enterprise  systems  now  rising  around 
the  world  which  are  challenging  our  long 
dominance  of  the  international  economy.  If 
these  forces  are  to  be  met  successfully,  then 
they  must  be  met  on  their  own  terms,  viz.,  by 
adjustmente  of  our  internal  economic  and 
monetary  policies,  not  by  the  mere  manipula- 
tion of  our  tariffs. 

Tariff  reductions  coupled  with  the  in- 
ternal refonns  we  have  specified  and  wltliin 
the  context  of  the  new  approach  we  have 
mentioned  could  go  far  toward  restoring 
to  the  United  States  the  economic  primacy 
in  the  free  world  which  it  rightfully  de- 
serves. Tariff  reductions  of  the  sort  en- 
visaged in  HJl.  9900  which  are  applied  with- 
out the  needed  Internal  reforms  could  spell 
disaster  both  Internally  and  internationally. 
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Krevxrout. 

(List  of  thcw*  subscribing  to  "a  declaration 
of  principles,"  ■ubinltte<l  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  April  9. 
by  Prof  Patrick  M.  Boarman,  Bucknell 
University) 

The  "declaration  of  principles"  on  foreign 
trade  policy  has  been  subscribed  to  by  the 
following  economists  without  qualification 

I  James  Washington  Bell,  professor  emer- 
itus. Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  Ill  , 
presently  secretary.  American  Economic  As- 
sociation 

2.  Herman  H^Beneke,  professor  emeritus. 
Miami  University^  Oxford,  Ohio 

3.  Prof  Patrick  M.  Boarman,  Bucknell 
University.  Lewlsburg.  Pa. 

4.  Prof.  FYederlck  A.  Bradford.  Lehigh 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

5  Prof.  Lewis  E.  Davids,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  Mo. 

a.  Prof  L  E.  Dobrlansky.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Washington,  DC. 

7.  Prof  Boy  L.  OarU.  University  of  South- 
em  California.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

8.  Prof  Harold  Hughes.  West  Virginia  Wcs- 
leyan  College.  Buckhannon.  W.  Va 

9  J  H  Kelleghan,  economic  consultant. 
Chicago.  111. 

10.  Prof  Donald  M  Kemmercr.  University 
of  Illinois.  Urbana,  111. 

II  Prof  Russell  M  Nolen.  University  of 
Illinois.  Urbana.  Ill 

12.  Prof  Clyde  W  Phelps.  University  of 
Southern  California.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

13.  O  Glenn  Saxon,  professor  emeritus. 
Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn 

14.  Prof  Arthur  Sharron,  C  W  Post  Col- 
lege. Long  Island  University,  BrookvlUe,  NT 

15.  Charles  S  Tlppetts,  professor  emeritus 
University  of  Pittsburgh  (now  residing  In 
Oxford.  Md  ). 

16.  Prof  J  B  Trant.  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity ( now  vice  president  Guaranty  Life 
Insurance  Co  i.   Baton  Rouge,  La 

17.  Edward  J  Webster,  professor  emeritus. 
American  International  College.  Springfield 
Mass.  ( now  residing  In  Sarasota.  Pla  i 

18.  Prof  O  Carl  Wlegand.  Southern  Illi- 
nois  University     Carbondale.    Ill 

19.  Prof  Ivan  Wright.  University  of  New 
York  City.  New  York,  NY 

20.  Hudson  B.  Hastings,  professtir  emeri- 
tus, Yale  University. 


EQUAL     EDUCATIONAL     OPPORTU-  to  make  a  rational  appraisal  of  this  prob- 

NITY  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN  ^^"^                      ^        ._,    ,          ,      ^          .       , 

^^  Opponents   to  aid   to   private  schools 

The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore     'Mr.  use    as    the    basis   for    their    arguments 

PRICE'.     Under    previous    order    of    the  article    1    of  the  Bill   of   Rights,   which 

House,  the  gentleman   from   New   York  roads: 


QUAKER  CITY  AIRWAYS 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13.  1962.  I  placed  an  affidavit  of 
three  pilots,  namely.  Albert  B.  Cross, 
Donald  Crose,  and  John  A  Tyson,  in  the 
Congressional  Record — see  pages  4021- 
4022.  I  stated  that  affiants  were  former 
pilots  of  Quaker  City  Airways,  doing 
business  as  Admiral  Airways.  It  has 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
affiants  were  employed  as  pilots  by 
Admiral  Air  Service.  As  far  as  I  can 
determine.  Admiral  Air  Service  is  not 
connected  with  Quaker  City  Airways. 
Affiants  state  in  their  affidavits  that  they 
were  employed  by  Admiral  Airlines  To 
my  knowledge.  Admiral  Airlines  and  Ad- 
miral Airways  are  not  one  and  the  same 

In  all  fairness,  I  wish  to  correct  what 
appears  to  be  an  error  on  my  part. 


I  Mr.  SANT.^NGELO :    u   recognized   for  60 
minutes. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remark.s  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker,  a 
measure  of  a  nation's  worth  is  the  care 
and  attention  It  devotes  to  the  education 
of  Its  young  people.  We  cannot  expect 
great  traditions  to  last  if  they  are  not 
passed  on  to  succeeding  generations 
We  cannot  expect  technological  advances 
and  gigantic  scientific  strides  to  form 
the  basis  for  ever- ,'reater  accomplish- 
ments if  wo  do  not  provide  our  young 


Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom i>r  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grieviinces 

I  submit.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  use 
of  this  article  to  justify  discrimination 
against  parochial  schools  is  distortion, 
complete  disregard  of  history  and  an 
unwarrantedly  narrow  interpretation  of 
language.  To  oppose  Federal  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools  because  of  a  notion  that 
such  aid  violates  constitutional  provi- 
sions ignores  history,  misreads  court  de- 
cisions, and  disregards  existing  church- 
related  Federal  programs. 

Our  Con-'titution  is  an  uncommon 
document,  for  it  was  written  by  uncom- 


people    with    the    intellectual    tools    for     mon   people  who  came  to  this  country 


progress.  And  we  certainly  cannot  ex- 
pect the  philosophical  foundation  of  free- 
dom to  stand  if  we  do  not  assure  that 
our  youth  can  interpret  and  resi>ect  these 
basic  tenets. 

Education  is  the  basis  of  progress  It 
LS  the  beginning  of  hope  It  is  the  end 
of  di.scnmination  It  i.s  the  creator  of 
ideas  and  the  de.stroyer  of  sup<'rstition. 
It  is  the  father  of  wisdom  and  the  son 
of  experience  Appreciation  for  it  is 
ige-old.  Aristotle,  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher, was  a-sked  how  much  educated  men 
were  superior  to  those  uneducated  "As 
much.  "  he  said,  "as  the  living  are  to  the 
dead  '  And  as  much.  I  would  add.  as 
the  free  to  the  enslaved 

I  have  a  reverence  for  education  in- 
stilled in  me  by  a  father,  who.  while 
possessing  no  formal  education,  had  wis- 
dom and  practical  experience  He 
taught  hi.s  10  children,  all  of  whom  went 
through  public  schools  and  colleges,  that 
without  education,  our  opportunities  and 
horizons  are  limited  He  taught  us  that 
learning  was  the  key  to  understanding,', 
advancement,  and  succes.s 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  I  need  nut  ac- 
quaint my  colleagues  in  this  Hou.se  with 
the  basic  reverence  for  education  that 
has  characterized  our  country's  develop- 
ment. But  I  wish  to  acquaint  them  with 
a  grave  crisis  that  threatens  to  stultify 
and  eventually  destroy  a  significantly 
important  segment  of  our  educational 
system:  the  private  parochial  school 

In  the  current  vicious  battle  being 
waged  against  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools,  the  question  of  constitutionality 
has  arisen  as  the  pivotal  argument 
There  are  those  who  say  that  any  aid  to 
parochial  schools  is  unconstitutional, 
that  It  violates  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  chuich  and  state. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  state  unequiv- 
ocally that  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
not  only  is  aid  to  parochial  schools  con- 
stitutional—but  to  deny  such  aid  ,.s  con- 
trary to  the  basic  principles  of  our  coun- 
try 

If  this  country  is  truly  sincere  al-nut 
its  intention  to  solve  the  educat.onal 
crisis  that  confronts  us    thm  it  is  tune 


under  uncommon  circumstances.  If  they 
were  overly  fearful  of  government,  it 
was  because  they  came  to  America  to 
escape  tyranny — to  search  for  the  right 
to  live  as  they  please — to  worship  as  they 
please — to  raise  their  family  in  dignity. 
If  they  feared  a  state  church,  it  was 
because  they  came  from  countries  domi- 
nated by  one  church,  intolerant  of  the 
tenets  of  any  other  belief.  They  came 
to  America  because  they  were  a  proud 
people,  zealous  of  the  right  to  enjoy  hu- 
man dignity,  the  right  to  exercise  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  the  right  to 
choase 

They  who  had  been  denied  equality 
were  determined  to  assure  equality. 
They  who  had  been  forbidden  to  wor- 
ship as  they  chose  were  determined  to 
assure  this  right  in  perpetuity.  They 
who  had  been  discriminated  against 
were  determined  to  end  forever  any  and 
all  base  for  di.scnmination. 

The  Constitution  is  clear  in  saying 
that  the  Government  shall  pt^iss  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  the  free  exercise  thereof.  This  con- 
stitutes a  clear  prohibition  against  a 
state  church  and  a  clear  assurance  of 
religious  freedom  But  is  it  in  line  with 
this  time-honored  and  dearly  bought 
principle  to  so  discriminate  B«ainst  a 
religion  as  to  destroy  one  of  Its  prin- 
cipal beliefs     parochial  education? 

If  Federal  aid  to  education  is  limited 
to  public  schools  only,  the  principle  of 
equality  will  be  violated  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  freedom  will  be  tram- 
meled 

I  support  vigorously  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  program  that  provides  as- 
sistance to  private  and  church-related 
.schools  as  well  as  to  public  schools. 

To  listen  to  the  outraged  cnes  of  those 
opposed  to  aid  to  parochial  schools,  one 
would  think  this  is  an  entirely  new  prob- 
lem-one that  had  never  been  even 
thought  of  before,  let  alone  been  Imple- 
mented This  IS  a  deliberate  propa- 
ganda device  There  are  at  present  bet- 
ter than  .^O  educational  programs  which 
lu ovule  axsLNiance  to  public  and  private 
education    and    church-related    Institu- 
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tions.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public  to  the 
following  list  of  major  programa  which 

are  receiving  funds: 

NATION  lU.    DerXNSX     KOUCATION     ACT    PROCKAIU 

Student  loans:  Since  1»6«.  the  Federal 
Govirnment  has  been  financing  loans  to 
needy  college  students.  The  Federal 
loan  funds  are  available  to  nonprofit 
colleges  operated  by  churches,  as  well  as 
to  other  types  of  institutions. 

Graduate  fellowships:  The  Govern- 
ment finances  1.500  fellowships  each 
vtar  for  advanced  study  by  college  grad- 
uat<'s.  who  may  attend  denominational 
c  illeges  if  they  choose. 

Piivatc-school  loans:  Federal  loans 
ui\  made  to  private  elementary  and  high 
.schools  for  purchase  of  equipment  to 
strengthen  their  teaching  of  science, 
niathcmatics,  and  foreign  languages. 
Church  affiliation  is  no  bar. 

Kc.<;carch  and  training:  Several  pro- 
grams provide  Federal  financing  for 
various  types  of  research  and  special 
training  for  teachers  in  both  private  and 
public  colleges. 

VETERANS"    ADMINISTRATION 

Schooling  for  war  veterans:  For  vet- 
cans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  the  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
vided pa.vmcnts  to  finance  their  educa- 
i.on.  At  first,  tuition  payments  were 
;'iade  ducctly  to  the  school  attended — 
and  denominational  schools  were  includ- 
ed.  The  present  program  makes  pay- 
nioi^.ts  directly  to  the  veteran,  who  pays 
his  own  tuition  at  the  school  of  his 
choice. 

Vocational  rehabilitation:  Training  is 
;iurcha.sed  by  the  Government  from  edu- 
cational iiLstitutions  of  all  types  for  re- 
habilitating disabled  war  veterans. 

War  orphans:  Children  of  war  veter- 
ans who  died  of  service-connected 
causes  are  given  payments  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  college  or  vocational 
education. 

ACRICrLTURK    DEPARTMENT 

School  lunches:  Federal  funds  for 
school  lunches  are  made  available  to  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  without  re- 
gard to  their  religious  affiliation. 

Milk :  Funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  provide  low-cost  milk  to 
schoolchildren. 

HOrSINO   AND   HOME   nWANCI   AOENCT 

College  housing:  The  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  makes  loans  to 
both  private  and  public  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals for  construction  of  student  hous- 
ing. 

rWLlC  HXALTH    SXBVICB 

Hospital  grants:  The  Government 
contributes  to  tlie  cost  of  constructing 
hospitals. 

Health  training  and  reseaich:  Federal 
funds  go  into  grants  and  fellowships  for 
resf'arch  and  training  in  the  field  of 
public  health. 

VOCATIONAL    REHABILrTATION 

Giants  and  fellowships:  Federal  funds 
lielp  finance  projects  for  research  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  at  educational  in- 
."^tiiutions.  Federal  fellowships  finance 
special  study  in  this  field.  There  is  no 
bar  on  church-supported  schools. 


IKfiAi    BBCUmiTT  ADMIMIBTSATIOK 

Cooperative  research :  In  financing  co- 
c^>erative  projects  for  social  security  re- 
search, no  discrimination  is  made  against 
institutions  with  religious  affiliation. 

Crippled  children:  Grants  are  made 
for  projects  in  the  field  of  services  for 
crippled  children  and  maternal  and  child 
health,  with  no  discrimination  against 
sectarian  institutions. 

ATOMIC  EKERCT    COMMISSION 

Nuclear  studies:  Federal  funds  are 
given  educational  Institutions  to  acquire 
reactors  and  other  nuclear  equiiMnent. 
For  students  of  nuclear  phj^ics.  there 
are  fellowships.  No  sectarian  bars  are 
raised. 

MATIONAL    SCIKNOB   FOUWDATION 

Science  education:  To  foster  education 
and  research  in  science,  there  are  grants, 
fellowships,  and  institutes,  without  re- 
gard to  reUgious  factors. 

BTATI    DXPABTMEirT 

Student  exchanges:  Schools  with  re- 
ligious afllliation  are  used  for  student- 
exchange  programs  with  other  countries, 
with  the  cost  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

DKTENSI    DEPARTMENT 

Training  and  research:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  a  number  of  train- 
ing and  research  programs  which  finance 
activities  at  a  variety  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

SPACE   ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  for  research:  Federal  funds  for 
space  research  have  gone  to  schools  with 
religious  affiliation. 

It  would  seem  completely  obvious  then 
that  there  are  certain  forms  of  assist- 
ance which  are  completely  within  the 
bonds  of  constitutionality.  Why.  then, 
do  we  seem  unable  to  devise  a  program 
of  aid  to  meet  the  crisis  within  our  edu- 
cational system?  If  we  are  concerned 
about  constitutionality,  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyer,  Arthur  E.  Suther- 
land, written  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
our  disting\iished  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Johk  W.  McCor- 
MACK,  and  printed  in  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report  of  April  3.  1961.  This 
opinion  indicates  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional objection  to  Federal  aid  to 
private  schools. 

DXAB  Congressman  McCormack:  This  let- 
ter I  write  In  answer  to  the  request  from 
your  offlca  for  my  views  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Federal  legislation  providing 
long-term  loans  of  public  funds  alike  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  schools,  for 
school  purposes  generally,  even  where  the 
fuivats  schools  aided  are  In  many  Instances 
connected  with  or  controlled  by  a  church. 

What  I  say  In  this  letter  Is  related  solely 
to  the  IsBue  of  constitutionality.  Quite  dif- 
ferent considerations  arise  in  debate  on  legis- 
lative policy,  or  In  marshaling  reasons  which 
might  underlie  the  Presidential  veto  of  any 
legislative  measure. 

A  Senator  or  a  Representative  has  many 
responsibilities  In  the  preparation  of  legis- 
lation in  addition  to  those  of  compliance 
with  the  Constitution.  Much  legislation 
that  could  be  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congress  may  still  be  unwise 
and  undesirable. 


For  the  purposes  of  thU  letter,  then,  I 
assume,  for  example,  a  measure  providing 
loans  on  terms  similar  to  those  provided  by 
title  4  of  the  Housing  Act  at  1950.  12  n.S.C. 
section  1749  and  following. 

Suppose  that  the  Congress  should  be  con- 
vinced that  better  elementary  and  secondary 
education  was  necessary  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  to  its  capacity  to 
produce  necessary  scientists  and  technicians 
to  aid  In  our  national  defense,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  educated  men  and  women 
to  conduct  our  complex  Government  and 
private  economic  system. 

The  Congress  might  consider  that  our  chil- 
dren and  youths  must  look  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  this  country  for  a 
&rm  grounding  in  such  basic  building  blocks 
of  education  as  an  accurate  and  understand- 
ing use  of  the  English  tongue;  elementary 
mathematics;  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  neighbor  nations;  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  geographical  fundamentals  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  of  our  own  resources  and  those  for  which 
we  depend  on  other  nations;  a  reasonable 
famUlarlty  with  the  structure  of  o\ir  Na- 
tional and  State  governments,  with  our  con- 
stitutional Ideals  and  practices:  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  principles  of  the  sciences 
on  which  we  depend  moro  and  more  for  ex- 
istence; and  some  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  languages  used  by  our  friends  of  other 
countries.  The  Congress  might  also  be  im- 
pressed by  the  useful  technical  skills  taught 
In  many  of  our  school  systems. 

Suppose,  further,  that  the  Congress  should 
decide  to  promote  the  national  welfare  in 
aid  of  these  educational  objectives  by  mak- 
ing loans  for.  »iy.  50  years,  at  not  more  than 
2^4  percent  Interest  to  such  of  our  public 
and  private  nonprofit  schools  alike  as  attain 
reasonable  standards.  Would  these  loans  vi- 
olate the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
If  a  large  number  of  the  private  schools  to 
be  aided  should  be  church  schools,  including 
In  their  curriculums,  not  only  such  standard 
In  their  curriculums  not  only  such  standard 
instruction  In  the  doctrines  of  a  religious 
faith? 

The  principal  constitutional  clauses  which 
bear  on  this  question  are  article  I,  section  8. 
clause  1.  which  provides  that — 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States."  and  claxise  18  of  the  same  section: 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof." 

This  general  grant  of  power  is  to  some 
extent  limited  by  various  other  clavises.  The 
one  here  relevant  Is  In  the  first  part  of  the 
first  amendment: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

This  portion  of  the  first  amendment  con- 
tains two  quite  different  provisions.  The 
last  six  words  eliminate  from  possible  con- 
gressional power  any  law  "prohibiting  the 
free  exercise"  of  any  religion.  Such  a  restric- 
tion Is  not  relevant  to  this  letter.  I  hear  of 
no  proposal  for  compulsory  participation  in 
religious  exercises,  nor  for  compulsory  ab- 
stention from,  or  penalty  for,  religious  ex- 
ercises. Such  a  measure  would  raise  consid- 
erations quite  different  fnxn  those  discussed 
In  this  letter. 

The  only  question  you  put  to  me,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  whether  the  Congress  is 
devoid  of  constitutional  pow«  to  make  such 
long-term  loans  rs  I  hAve  described  because 
they  would  be  provided  in  a  statute  which 
should  be  considered  a  "law  respecting  an 
establlEhment  of  religion." 
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A  DlfTTCm-T  mQTn«T 
Relevant  to  thla  study  are  several  possible 
sources  of  Information.  One  of  these  con- 
cerns the  frame  of  mind  of  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  propoaed  the  first 
amendment,  and  that  of  the  State  legisla- 
tors who  raUfled  It.  This  la  a  dlfDcult  In- 
quiry, the  men  Involved  were  very  numerous; 
the  records  of  their  motivation  are  not  com- 
plete: different  men  may  well  have  been 
prompted  by  different  ideas;  and  one  who 
engages  In  this  research  may  begin  to  doubt 
whether  the  Congress  In  1961  should  have 
Its  powers  delimited  by  an  uncertain  guess 
at  the  frame  of  mind  of  men  who  lived  170 
years  ago. 

Another  source  of  guidance  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  establishment  clause  Is  study  of 
the  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Under  our  sys- 
tem tha'  Court  has  the  last  woid  In  consti- 
tutional construction,  but  Judgments  on 
"establishment"  are  hard  to  And. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
course  of  opinions,  have  on  various  occa- 
sions expressed  Ideas  having  a  general  con- 
nection with  "establishment";  but  American 
lawyers  traditionally  draw  a  rather  sharp 
distinction  between  those  things  which  a 
court  actually  decides,  and  those  expressions 
made  by  the  way.  obiter  dicta  (incidental 
opinion),  off  the  Immediate  Issue,  not  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  adjudication 

Thus  the  Everson  case,  which  arose  under 
the  14th  amendment,  presented  an  Issue 
described  by  Mr.  Justice  Black  In  the  Courts 
opinion  as  follows  the  case  Involves  sch(X)l- 
bus  fares: 

"The  only  contention  here  Is  that  the 
State  statute  and  the  resolution.  Insofar  as 
they  authorized  reimbursement  to  parents 
of  children  attending  parochial  schools,  vio- 
late the  Federal  Constitution  In  these  two 
respects,   which   to  some  extent  overlap 

"First  They  authorize  the  State  to  take 
by  taxation  the  private  property  of  some 
and  bestow  It  upon  others,  to  be  used  for 
their  own  private  purposes  This.  It  Is  al- 
leged, violates  the  due-process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

"Second  The  statute  and  the  resolution 
forced  Inhabitants  to  pay  taxes  to  help  sup- 
port and  maintain  schools  which  are  dedi- 
cated to,  and  which  regularly  teach,  the 
Catholic  faith  This  Is  alleged  to  be  a  use 
of  State  power  to  support  church  schools 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  1st  amend- 
ment which  the  14th  amendment  made 
applicable  to  the  States  ' 

The  majority  of  the  Court  found  no  con- 
stitutional obstacle  preventing  this  reim- 
bursement for  bus  transportation  But.  In 
his  opinion.  Mr  Justice  Black  also  wrote: 
"The  establlshment-of-rellglon  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  or  prefer  one  reli- 
gion over  another  Neither  can  force  nor 
Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  U)  remain 
away  from  church  against  his  will  or  force 
him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  In  any 
religion.  No  person  can  be  punished  for  en- 
tertaining or  professing  religious  beliefs  or 
disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance  No  tax  In  any  amount,  large 
or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  reli- 
gious activities  or  Institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion. 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can,  openly  or  secretly,  participate  In  the 
affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa.  In  the  words  of  Jef- 
fers<in.  the  clause  against  establishment  of 
religion  by  law  was  Intended  to  erect  a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state  ' 
While  all  lawyers  properly  pay  respect  to 
such  dicta,  still,  statements  of  this  sort,  not 
directly  relevant  to  the  decision  of  the  Court. 
do  not  carry  the  weight,  as  precedent  <  f  >\n 
actual  adjudication 


FEW  COXTKT  RUI-INOS  "dIHECTLT  RIXEVANT" 

A  third  source  of  guidance  can  be  found 
In  the  decUlons  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appearing  In 
the  enactment  and  approval  of  legislation. 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are.  of  course,  bound  by  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  and  they  conscientiously  carry 
this  out.  Hence  their  Judgment,  expressed 
m  the  enactment  or  appnjval  of  legislation, 
properly  has  weight  as  precedent,  particular- 
ly where,  as  In  the  field  we  are  dlscushlng 
there  Is  very  little  Judicial  decl.slonal  m.itt-i-r 
directly  relevant 

I  shall  In  this  letter  briefly  dl.scuss  these 
three  sources  of  constitutional  material:  the 
opinions  of  the  sponsors  of  the  first  amend- 
ment; Judicial  opinions,  and  legislative  en- 
actment and  Presidential  approval  as  an  in- 
dication of  constitutionality. 

The  subjective  Intentions  of  the  ctmgres- 
sional  draftsmen  of  the  first  amendment  and 
of  the  State  !eglslat<jrs  who  ratified  R  are  not 
clear  In  1789  when  the  C<iiigress  pr<>p<.sed 
the  BUI  of  Rights  favored  religions  were  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  other  meiusiires  In  a 
number  of  States  Massachusetts  continued 
such  tax  supp<jrt  until  183,1 

The  members  of  Con^jress  who  proposed 
the  first  amendment  had  before  them  as  an 
example  of  establishment  the  ■  estahll.shed 
church"  In  England:  they  knew  or  could  have 
known  of  controversies  over  tax  support  f"r 
churches  In  varlcjus  States 

Part  of  the  motivation  for  the  first  10 
amendments,  which  t'>fik  effect  in  1791  was 
a  desire  to  protect  "States  rlKhts, "  as  iippeara 
from  the  terms  of   the   10th   iimcnclment 

Some  who  favored  the  first  amendmei.t 
niiV  have  thus  desired  •■.  protect  their  exist- 
ing State  Bupp<'rt  for  a  fn. •irfd  rhvirch  fn  m 
Federal  interference  by  a  'law  re«j)ectlnK  an 
establishment  of  religion  '  Others  may  have 
felt  an  opposition  to  any  and  all  govern- 
mental intervention  In  religion  But  tlie 
earliest  Congresses  provided  for  chapUin.s  in 
the  US  Army,  the  earliest  legl.slators  must 
have  recognized  that  no  completely  tight 
wall  was  possible  between  church  and  state 
The  word*  of  the  first  amendment  are  not 
explicit  on  federally  supported  scho<jls  It 
would  be  dlfBcult.  and  probably  not  useful. 
to  guess  at  whether  the  r>eople  who  170  years 
ago  proposed  and  ratified  the  establishment 
clause  would  have  thoUi;ht  It  forbade  the 
supp)o6ltlous  school  loan  bill  I  have  described 
Adjudications  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
Federal  legislation  challenged  under  the 
establishment  clause  are  hard  to  find  I 
here  do  not  refer  to  such  obiter  dicta  as  I 
mention  earlier  in  this  letter,  but  tn  adjudi- 
cations on  the  merits  Perhaps  the  small 
number  of  such  adjudications  can  In  piirt 
be  explained  by  the  doctrine  In  the  Federal 
courts  that  a  Federal  taxpayer  not  otherwl.se 
affected  by  an  act  of  Cont^ress  has  no  st.and- 
Ing  In  court  t<T  argue  that  the  statute  is 
unconstitutional 

There  are  a  few  ca.ses  which  appniach  the 
problem  of  this  letter  though  none  Is  pre- 
cisely In  point 

There  are  a  few  cases  dlscusi^lng  the  con- 
8tltutlr>nallty  of  establishment  '  by  a  State, 
after  the  enactment  nf  the  14th  amendment 
m  1868  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
Everson  case,  which  upheld  New  Jersey  pay- 
ments for  bus  transportation  of  jwinKhlal 
pupils  equally  with  others  In  Mr  Justice 
Black's  opinion  in  that  case  .svistaining  the 
constitutionality  "f  the  payment,  the  Court 
stres.sed  its  concern  for  the  safety  of  school- 
children on  the  highw.iys 

The  case  could  be  th')u><ht  of  as  upholding 
the  New  Jersey  statute  auth<jrl7,lng  the  pay- 
ments, on  the  ^r<aind  that  the  .State  legisla- 
ture primarily  considered  the  benefits  to  the 
children  not  the  benefit  to  the  parochial 
school  which  wafl  <in!y  Incidental  to  the  other 
primary  i:ibjectlve 

.Another  case  Involved  provision  by  the 
State  of  Loutsiana  of  lay  textbcKiks  for  chil- 


dren In  parochial  as  well  as  public  schools. 
This  was  Cochran  v.  Louisiana  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Cltlzena  and  taxpayerm  In  UiuUlan* 
brought  suit  In  the  State  courU  In  an  effort 
to  enjoin  Louisiana  officials  from  pwylng  out 
State  moneys  for  this  purpose.  The  plain- 
tiffs arg\ied  that  this  violated  the  14th 
amendment  In  that  private  property  was 
Uiken  by  the  Stat*  and  used  for  private  pur- 
poses, that  It  was  so  Uken  "to  aid  private. 
religious,  sectarian,  and  other  schools  not 
embraced  In  the  public  educational  sjrstem 
of  the  State  by  furnishing  textbooks  free  to 
the  children  attending  such  private  schools  " 
The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  State  statute 
providing   for   the   textb<x>ks. 

Pointing  out  that,  among  the  books,  none 
was  adapted  to  religious  Instruction,  the 
Court  held  that  the  taxing  power  of  the 
State  was  exerted  for  a  public  purpose. 
"The  legislation  d(}e8  not  segregate  private 
schoils  or  their  pupils  as  lU  l)eneficlarles 
or  attempt  to  Interfere  with  any  matters 
of  exclusively  private  concern.  lu  Interest 
Is  education  broadly.  Its  method,  compre- 
hensive Individual  Interests  are  aided  only 
as  the  common  Interest  Is  safeguarded." 

WHEN     RELIGION     WAS     TAOOHT    IN     U-LINOI8 

Some  mention  should  here  be  made  of  the 
opinions  In  llixnoi-  rx  rel.  McCollum  v. 
Bi^ard  of  Educatiun  Here  a  parent  of  a  child 
m  the  Champaign.  Ill  public  schools,  the 
parent  being  also  an  Illinois  taxpayer,  suc- 
ceeded m  enjoining  a  program  under  which 
teachers  of  religion  not  paid  by  public  funds 
of  any  Illinois  municipality  came  Into  tlie 
public  schiK)ls  each  week,  for  30  or  45  min- 
utes depending  on  the  grade,  U)  give  religious 
Instruction  on  the  school  premises  to  chil- 
dren of  their  res})ectlve  faiths  Children  not 
desiring  to  participate  were  allowed  during 
that  perUxl  to  go  to  oUier  places  In  the 
s<-h'Kil  building  to  pursue  secular  studies 

Mr  Justice  Jackson,  writing  a  special 
concurring  opinion  in  the  McCuUum  case, 
pointed  out  that  here,  luillke  the  Everson 
ciuse.  there  w;is  no  showing  of  any  resulting 
measurable  burden  upon  the  complaining 
tiixpayer  He  points  out  that  perhaps  the 
religious  classes  might  be  said  to  add  some 
wear  and  tear  on  the  public  buildings  and 
they  should  lie  charged  with  some  expense 
for  heat  and  light,  but  he  adds  that  the  cost 
was  neither  svibstantlal  nor  measurable  and 
■'no  one  seriously  can  say  that  the  complain- 
ant s  uix  bin  has  been  prove<l  to  be  increas<*d 
because  of  this  plan 

To  sustain  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
In  the  McCoUom  CJise.  recourse  might  be  had 
t<j  the  personal  embarrassment  Imposed 
upon  the  child  for  whom  the  parent  spoke 
The  boy  was  obliged  to  dissent  from  his 
classmates,  to  claim  exemption  from  reli- 
gious Instruction,  in  their  presence,  to  em- 
barrass himself  by  being  different 

TTie  McCollom  case  therefore  can  be 
thought  of  as  pre.sentlng  a  case  of  Individual 
hardship  lmp><>sed  on  a  schcHilchlld.  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  which  l.s  quite  a  different 
thing  from  a  religious  objection  put  forward 
when   no  one  Is  individually  harmed. 

One  ends  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
never  held  that  a  loan,  such  as  that  In  the 
statute  which  I  outline  above,  would  be  In 
excess  of  congressional  powers  t)ecau8e  of  the 
first  amendment  Insofar  as  actual  adjudi- 
cation on  State  statutes  Is  concerned,  the 
Everson  and  Cochran  cases  Indicate  the  con- 
trary It  may  be  significant  that  In  those 
cases  the  aim  of  the  legislation  was  not  re- 
llgl(jus  Indoctrination  but  the  safety  and 
the  lay  educational  advancement  of  the 
schixjlchlld  the  aim  which  I  assume  the 
Congress  would  have  If  It  were  to  provide 
for  such  loans 

Congressional  and  executive  action  fur- 
nishes more  precedents  concerning  Federal 
aid  which  Includes  religious  schools  than 
can   be   found    In    Judicial    determinations 
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A  number  of  Federal  statutes  make  grants 
of  Federal  funds  In  aid  of  some  educational 
end,  and  Include  among  the  propoaed  recip- 
ients of  distribution  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitutions which  may  be  under  sectarian 
control.  Instances  are  more  numerous 
above  the  high  school  level  than  at  or  below 
it 

Grade -school  children  get  the  benefit  of 
funds  distributed  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  Under  this  legislation,  If  the 
State  Is  barred  by  Its  laws  from  distributing 
funds  to  nonprofit  private  schools  of  any 
category,  the  United  States  may  distribute 
funds  directly  to  such  nonprofit  private 
schools 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  provides  for  loans  of  Federal  funds  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Including 
private  schools  of  a  nonprofit  character,  for 
the  purpose  of  equipping  these  schools  with 
scientific  and  modern-language  instructional 
equipment.  Congressional  conunlttee  re- 
ports on  this  legislation  show  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  to  Increase  the  excellence 
of  education  In  subjects  thought  necessary 
In  our  defense  and  foreign  relations  efforts. 

Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1960  pro- 
vides for  loans  of  Federal  money  for  a  pe- 
riod up  to  50  years,  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
of  2^4  percent  or  leas,  to  provide  "housing 
and  other  educational  facilities  for  students 
and  facilities"  at  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  educational  institutions,  If  It  offers 
at  least  a  3-year  program  leading  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  These  loans,  thus,  by 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  go  to  institutions 
above  the  high  school  level,  but  the  distinc- 
tion In  principle  between  a  Junior  college 
and  a  senior  high  school  is  not  entirely  clear. 

The  United  States  Is  authorized  by  legis- 
lation to  make  grants  for  reactors  to  "In- 
stitutions or  persons."  The  United  States 
provides  scholarship  funds  to  various  classes 
of  deserving  students;  these  funds  in  due 
time  come  to  the  Institutions  which  the  stu- 
dents attend.  The  OI  bill  of  rights  Is  a 
familiar  example.  Also  familiar,  so  mxich 
BO  that  U  goes  alu^det  unnotlce<l.  !:  iht  Fed- 
eral provision  of  Reserve  officer  training  pro- 
grams leading  to  Army,  to  Air  Force,  and  to 
Navy  commissions.  Many  of  these  programs 
are  in  effect  at  colleges  and  universities  un- 
der the  control  of  rellflotis  orders. 

WHAT  AID  PBOCaAMS  HAVX  IN  COlUfON 

Certain  common  eharscterlstlcs  are  ob- 
servable In  all  this  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  make  grants 
or  loans  to  churches,  religious  missions,  etc 
The  benefits  go  either  to  students  or  to  In- 
stitutions training  studenU;  the  benefits 
go  to  public  and  private  Institutions  alike; 
they  go  to  private  institutions  regardless  of 
their  religious  or  nonrellgious  affiliation. 
The  religious  affiliation  of  a  school  or  college 
receiving  a  loan,  or  of  a  school  or  college 
to  which  EtudenU  resort  under  scholarships, 
is  therefore  Incidental  and  is  not  singled 
out  by  the  Federal  legislation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  In  each  of 
these  pieces  of  legislation  an  observable  end 
other  than  the  cultivation  of  religion.  Fed- 
eral funds  go  to  strengthen  the  Armed  Forces, 
to  build  up  our  national  scientific  or  linguis- 
tic capabilities,  or.  Its  in  the  grants  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1960.  to  build  up  our 
educational  system  generally. 

The  comment  might  be  made  that  in  none 
of  these  instances  is  there  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  of  money  to  an  institution  to  be  spent 
however  the  Institution  sees  fit.  or  to  be 
spent  as  the  Institution  sees  fit  except  for 
religious  instruction.  This  fact  Is  notable; 
but  perhaps  the  distinction  between  exist- 
ing Federal  provisions  and  an  across-the- 
board  benefit  Is  more  apparent  than  practi- 
cal. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  junior  college  with 
limited  funds,  needing  essential  faculty 
housing  and  student  dormitories.  A  60-7ear 
Federal  loan  for  such  prescribed  building  un- 


der the  Housing  Act  of  1050  would  release 
the  college's  funds  for  other  purpoaas.  Soma 
of  the  college's  general  funds  which  other- 
wise  would  necessarily  be  tised  tot  student 
housing  might  then  be  available  for  reli- 
gious instruction.  An  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  needing  science  and  language 
equipment,  but  with  a  limited  budget,  has 
funds  released  for  general  educational  pur- 
poaea  when  the  United  States  provides  funds 
for  scientific  and  linguistic  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  congressional  loan 
such  as  that  outlined  earlier  \n  this  letter, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  basic 
lay  educational  subjects,  might  well  In  Its 
terms  exclude  the  direct  expenditure  of  Its 
funds  for  religious  or  sectarian  purposes. 
But  the  Indirect  effect  on  a  sectarian  school 
would,  however,  be  to  release  for  general 
ptirposes  some  funds  perhaps  otherwise  used 
for  lay  instruction.  This  possibility  has  not 
in  the  post  Inhibited  the  Congresses  which 
passed  such  legislation  ss  I  have  mentioned, 
or  the  Presidents  who  approved  it.  No  gov- 
erning distinction  Is  apparent  to  me  between 
these  legislative  precedents  and  the  hypo- 
thetical measure  which  I  described  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  letter. 

During  the  mld-1930's,  many  writers 
sharply  criticized  the  American  doctrine  of 
Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
social  and  economic  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  None  of  that  criticism  was 
directed  against  unconstitutionality  on  "es- 
tablishment" grounds.  Indeed,  I  know  of 
no  case  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  ever 
has  held  any  act  of  Congress  Invalid  as  a 
"law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion." 

rr  wouu)  bk  uphild 

As  the  school-aid  legislation  I  here  discuss 
would  not  Impair  any  person's  free  exercise 
of  religion,  it  would  have  to  be  judged  as  a 
question  of  ultra  vires  [exceeding  legal  au- 
thority]. The  absence  of  any  ultra  vires 
holding  on  Federal  legislation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  since  1936  Increases  my  feeling 
that.  If  in  some  way  such  a  school-aid  stat- 
ute could  be  brought  before  that  Court,  It 
would  De  upheld. 

The  Subject  la  long  and  complex.  The 
effect  of  the  relevant  constitutional  provi- 
sions is  not  clear  and  evident;  it  must  be 
guessed  at,  as  a  matter  of  emphasis  and 
degree.  .But,  assiunlng  that  the  existing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  constitutional — 
which  seenu  to  me  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion— the  distinction  between  these  existing 
programs  and  the  proposal  which  I  dlsctiss 
Is  not  sufficiently  evident  to  persuade  me 
that  a  measure  providing  for  long-term 
loans  of  the  character  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, to  aid  education  in  basic  lay  sub- 
jects, would  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  first  amendment. 

Respectfully  yoiu^, 

Akthcr  E.  Suthebland. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference has  completely  dissected  the 
legal  aspects  of  this  problem  and  in  an 
extensive  brief  released  in  December  of 
last  year,  proved  that  aid  to  Catholic 
education  was  not  only  constitutional 
but  logical. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  sub- 
mit to  this  House  a  synopsis  of  that  brief. 
Synopsis    of    National    Catholic    Wklfahx 

CoNTxaxNcx    Legal    Department    Study — 

"The  Constitutionality  or  the  Inclusion 

OF  Chtjech -Related    Schools   in   Federal 

An)  TO  Kducatiok" 

A  careful  examination  of  relevant  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reveals  that  there  Is  no  constitutional  bar  to 
the  Inclusion  of  church -related  schools  In 
general  programs  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  church- 
related  and  other  private  nonprofit  schools 
from  the  secular  educational  benefits  of  any 
comprehensive     programs     of     Federal     aid 


would  point  the  way  to  government  monop- 
oly of  education  and  to  a  resultant  unlforml- 
tarian  society. 

The  precise  question  to  which  this  study 
is  addressed  is:  May  the  Federal  Government, 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  to  pro- 
mote educational  excellence  in  the  Nation, 
provide  secular  educational  benefits  to  the 
public  in  private  nonprofit  schools,  church- 
related  as  well  as  nondenomlnatlonal?  Three 
related  questions  are  not  treated:  The  basic 
constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  to  educfi- 
tion;  the  constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  exclusively  in  pubUc  schools;  and 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  to  re- 
ligious Instruction. 

While  no  conclusion  is  expressed  respect- 
ing the  desirability,  in  principle,  of  large- 
scale  Federal  aid  to  education,  it  Is  clear  that 
it  would  be  both  needful  from  the  viewpoint 
of  national  policy  and  lawful  from  the  view- 
point of  constitutionality  to  assist  the  secu- 
lar aspects  of  education  in  church-related 
schools  if  such  large-scale  Federal  aid  should 
be  undertaken. 

The  specific  conclusions  to  which  this 
study  comes  are  as  follows : 

1.  Education  in  church -related  schools  Is 
a  public  function  which,  by  its  nature,  Is 
deserving  of  governmental  support. 

2.  There  exists  no  constitutional  bar  to 
aid  to  education  in  church-related  schools 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
public  function  it  performs.  Such  aid  to 
the  secular  function  may  take  the  form  of 
matching  grants  or  long-term  loans  to  insti- 
tutions, or  of  scholarships,  tuition  payments, 
or  tax  benefits. 

3.  The  parent  and  child  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  choose  a  church -related  edu- 
cational Institution  meeting  reasonable 
State  reqtilrements  as  the  Institution  In 
which  the  child's  education  shall  be  acquired. 

4.  Oovemment  In  the  United  States  Is 
without  power  to  Impose  upon  the  people 
a  single  educational  system  in  which  all  must 
participate. 

Considerations  respecting  policy:  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  Indicated,  it  Is  In  the 
national  interest  that  every  American  child 
have  the  opportunity  for  an  education  of  ex- 
cellence. But  It  Is  also  in  the  national 
Interest  that  otu-  Judaeo-Cbiistlan  moral 
heritage  be  preserved,  along  with  the  free- 
dom to  acquire  education  in  diverse,  non- 
State  Institutions.  Herein  lies  the  unique 
public  value  of  our  church-related  schools. 
While  our  great  public  achool  system — 
built  by  men  of  all  faiths — should  receive 
the  particular  Interest  (as  it  does  the  finan- 
cial support)  of  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
church-related  schools,  it  Is  also  true  that 
the  Immense  public  contribution  of  the 
latter  schools  should  be  better  known. 

These  schools  were  the  original  source  of 
American  popular  education.  Far  from 
deviating  from  the  American  educational 
tradition  (which  was  one  of  hospitality  to 
religious  values)  they  stand  at  the  very  core 
of  that  tradition.  Today,  Catholic  schools 
(the  largest  of  the  groups  of  our  church-re- 
lated schools)  are  providing  education 
(recognized  by  the  States  as  meeting  es- 
sential citizens  needs)  to  4^^  million  ele- 
mentary school  children  and  1  million  high 
school  children — or  around  18  percent  of  the 
total  school  population  of  the  Nation.  In  19 
States  whose  school  population  represents 
half  that  of  the  Nation,  Catholic  schools  are 
providing  education  to  18.6  percent  of  all 
children  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  For  the  year  1960  alone,  the  Catho- 
lic educational  system  saved  American  tax- 
payers $1,800  million. 

However,  one  of  the  principal  public  bene- 
fits attributable  to  the  Catholic  schools  is 
not  economic  but  social.  Typically,  the 
Catholic  schools  are  a  meeting  place  for 
children  of  different  economic  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  have  usually  not  been  lo- 
cated according  to  de  facto  Eonlng  whicU 
divides   neighborhoods  racially.     They   have 
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ground  |o  pr«pv«  «lt4««M  (or  (^U  p*rU«tp«- 
tlon  In  a  plurmllat  •oclety.  Thiif  n%(lu«t«t 
arc  found  ei«ryii)i«r9  U>  An«fic*a  lUf.  coo- 
trlbuUng  coipmoqly  vtHi  ^U  othfC  6lt|««na, 

If.  M  immi  tru«  in  tb«  cvirrant  eduo»tiQnal 
crisis,  all  of  tbe  coiwtrj'a  ipaana  of  aduca- 
tlon  aliould  b«  utUUMd  to  Uieb  fuUeat  ex- 
tent. th«n  (unlaaa  constitutional  consldara- 
tlons  dicta ta  to  the  contrarjr)  lound  policy 
requires  that  if  the  Faderal  OovarnmeQt 
offers  ivga-seale  aid  to  education,  this 
should  Include  education  in  private,  non- 
profit schools,  church  related  as  veil  as 
nondenomlnatlon&I. 

Considerations  respecting  constitutional- 
ity. Constitutional  conslderatioos  fully  sup- 
port these  policy  requirements.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Constitution  chiefly  In- 
volved in  discussions  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation In  church -related  schools  are  the  reli- 
gion clauses  of  the  first  amendment  and 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Historically.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  did  not  and  would  never 
have  written  Into  their  Constitution  any 
clauses  which  would  be  aimed  at  sterlllzlog 
all  public  life  and  Institutions  of  rellgloua 
content.  Opponents  of  aid  to  church -related 
•duestlon,  however,  rely  principally  on  the 
lanfuaf*  of  the  first  amendnrent  that  "Con- 
greee^nsll  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
llshSMii^  of  religion."  When  this  clause  was 
draflMl  It  was  imderstood  to  mean  that  Con- 
greee  oould  not  create  a  national  church  or 
give  any  religion  a  preferred  status.  This  "no 
establishment"  clause  was  aimed  at  pre- 
venting governmental  transgressions  upon 
religious  liberty  and  not  at  preventing  all 
relatloixshlpe— even  certain  cooperative  rela- 
tionship*—between  church  and  state.  Cer- 
tainly It  was  never  understood  to  mean  that 
religious  Institutions  which  perform  public 
services  are  disqualified  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  thetn  through  the  governmental  or- 
gans of  the  society  which  nas  benefited  by 
the  services.  Neither  was  It  understood  to 
mean  that  government  ma^y  proffer  its  ;t£slst- 
aiu*  to  Um  health  and  education  of  our 
cltlaena  only  through  secularized  govern- 
mental Institutions.  No  decisions  of  the 
n.S.  Supreme  Court  contradict  these  last- 
stated  points:  in  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  are  closely  relevant  support 
them. 

There  are  three  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  relate  to  the  constitutionality 
of  aid  providing  by  government  for  the  ac- 
compllahment  of  public  welfare  objects 
through  church -related  Institutions.  Nut 
only  do  none  of  these  decisions  hold  such 
aid  providing  unconstitutional,  they  all  flatly 
affirm  Its  constitutionality.  These  decisions 
are  Bradfield  t.  Roberta.  176  U.S.  2&1  (1890) . 
Cochran  v.  Board  of  Sducation.  281  C.S.  370 
<1930),  and  Everton  v.  Board  of  Education. 
930  VB.  1  (1047).  The  Bradfleld  case  held 
that  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  money 
to  a  Catholic  hospital,  as  compensation  for 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  poor  patients  un- 
der a  contract,  did  not  constitute  an  appru- 
prlaUoo  to  a  religious  society  In  violation 
of  the  no  eetabUabment  claiise.  The  Court 
expreesly  disavowed  the  view  of  those  who 
brought  the  sxiik.  that  religious  institutions 
performing  public  functions  cftnnot.  on  ac- 
count of  the  no  establlahment  clause,  be 
aided  by  government. 

The  Cochran  eaec  eetabUabed  that  the  use 
of  State  funds  to  provide  secular  textbooks 
for  all  aebool  students.  Including  those  In 
church -related  schools.  Is  constitutionally 
Justifiable  as  an  expenditure  for  a  public 
purpose. 

The  Iverson  case  held  constitutional  a  New 
Jersey  statute  which  provided  that  reim- 
bursement to  parents  might  constitutional- 
ly be  made  out  of  public  funds  for  trans- 
portation of  their  ahlldren  to  Catholic  paro- 
chial schools  on  buses  regularly  used  In  the 


pubUo  truAsjlprtation  system  The  undur- 
lylng  prl06lpl«  of  th«  caas  l«:  that  Guv- 
ernraent  aid  msy  be  rsodersd  to  a  citizen  la 
rurthsr»ncs  of  his  obtaining  basic  cltiasn 
education,  whethsr  he  ol^talpa  it  to  a  public 
or  a  private  nonprofit  sch<>ul  It  ahuuld  be 
noted  thitt  the  Suprawe  Court  st^tted  lu 
Sversou  thut  no  tax  In  any  amuuut,  Isjrge 
or  fimail,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  re- 
ligious activities  ur  lu«titutiuus "  Some 
commcr.'.aturs  have  said  that  this  statemt-ut 
wus  mere  dictum  in  the  c»se.  while  gome 
others  have  suld  that  It  meant  that  Ciov- 
erumeut  m^y  not  constltullun<t:iy  .support 
public  welfare  objects  accomplished  lu 
church -related  institutions  Botlx  are  plain- 
ly Incorrect  The  Biatenieut  was  part  of  the 
basic  reasoning  in  the  majurity  opinion 
And  It  must  be  read  in  the  light  ct  wtiat 
the  Court  actually  decided  lu  the  case, 
namely,  that  It  is  constitutional  to  pay  (ur 
school  bus  service  to  citizens  at  public  ex- 
pense. In  order  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
the  secular  benefits  of  education,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  attend  public  or  private 
(Including  church-related)  schools 

Two  further  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
widely  cited  In  controversy  over  Federal  aid 
to  education  In  church-relsted  schools,  are 
McCollum  v  Board  oj  Hducatwn.  380  U  S  au3 
(1048).  and  Zorach  v  Clauaon,  343  US  808 
(1053).  Sacb  dealt  with  the  coustltutlou- 
allty  of  "released  time"  programs  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  so  Is  not  in  p<ilnt  with  respect 
to  the  present  discussion  of  aid  iirovldlng 
by  government,  save  insofar  as  each  contains 
oonoment  upon  the  general  meaning  of  the 
"religion  '  clauses  of  the  first  amendment 
The  McCollum  case  Involved  a  relciiscd  time 
program  conducted  on  the  public  school 
premises  and  carefully  Integrated  Into  the 
public  school  program,  this  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional The  Zorach  case  Involved  an 
unlntegrated  program  conducted  off  the  pub- 
lic school  premises,  and  this  was  held  U)  be 
cmstltutional  Since  the  majority  opinion 
In  the  McCollum  ca.se  spoke  three  times  of 
the  first  amendment's  creating  a  "wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state."  some 
ci>mmentators  believed  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  stated  a  doctrine  of  absolute 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  that  the 
way  had  now  been  prerpared  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  fruitful  relattonshlps  between  gov- 
ernment and  religion  which  had  been  the 
American  experience  of  160  years  The  de- 
cision of  the  Court  4  years  later  In  Zorach 
proved  the.se  commen tutors  wron^ 

In  Zorach  the  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear 
that  the  concept,  derived  from  the  first 
amendment,  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  was  not  to  be  taken  In  any  absolute 
."ense  The  C  lurt  stated  that  "we  are  a 
religious  people."  and  that  rells^ion  and  gov- 
ernment may  in  various  ways  CiX)perate 

Neither  the  McCollum  nor  the  Zorach  case 
constitutes  In  any  sense  precedent  agaln.st 
the  kinds  of  p-^sslble  aid  to  education  in 
chtirch-related  schools  here  under  discussion. 

A  third  group  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
relevant  to  this  dlscuaalnn  is  Meyer  v  Ne- 
braika.  263  US  390  (1923)  and  Pktcc  v  So- 
ciety  of  Sisters.  268  US  510  (1925)  These 
Involved  the  all-Important  rights  of  free 
choice  in  selecting  education  institutions. 
The  Meyer  case  Involved  the  violation,  by  a 
teacher  In  a  Lutheran  parochial  school,  of  a 
State  statute  making  it  a  crime  to  teach  In 
any  elementary  school  any  langtiage  othef 
than  English  The  US  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  conviction,  stressing  that  there 
are  three  groups  of  rights  which  the  Consti- 
tution protects  against  unreasonable  intru- 
sion by  the  state:  those  of  the  child,  the  par- 
ent, and  the  teachef.  The  Court  struck 
forcefully  at  the  view  that  all  educational 
rights  belong  to  the  state,  and  it  said  that 
the  desire  of  the  legislature  to  "foster  a 
homogeneous  people"  could  not  be  fulfilled 
at  the  expense  of  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 


The  landmark  case  of  Pterce  V-  Soci*ty  of 
Sutert  involved  an  expanded  recognition  of 
parentai  and  child  rights  in  education.  Here 
an  Orsgun  statute  (which  bad  bfcn  pro- 
muted  by  the  ^u  Klux  Klan  and  some  allied 
groups)  required  that  parents  send  their 
children  oitly  to  public  schools.  The  plan 
of  the  statute  wiia  to  "Americanize"  all  chil- 
dren lu  what  was  described  as  the  "public 
school  inciting  pot  "  Protestants.  Jews,  and 
Catholics  rose  In  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ruled  the  statute  unconstitutional  as  deny- 
ing parental  and  child  rights  freely  to  choose 
education  In  nonpublic  (including  church- 
related  i  schixi'.s  The  Court  said  that  the 
legi-siature  cuutd  not  give  the  stale  a  monop- 
oly over  education.  Most  slgulficaully  It 
said 

"The  lundamental  theory  of  liberty  upon 
which  all  goveriunents  In  the  Union  repose 
excludes  any  general  power  of  the  state  to 
standardise  Its  children  by  forcing  them  to 
accept  Instruction  from  public  school  teach- 
ers only.  The  child  Is  not  the  mere  creature 
of  the  slate  " 

The  Meyer  and  Pierce  cases  thus  strongly 
underscore  the  protection  with  which  the 
American  Constitution  Jealously  surrounds 
indlvldu.il  rights  in  education.  Each 
stresses  child-parental  rights  and  by  clear 
Implication  attacks  the  concept  of  the  statist 
culture  which  would  result  from  the  permit- 
ting of  government  monopoly  of  education. 

Legislation  as  constitutional  precedent:  In 
addition  to  the  historical  tradition  and  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  legislative  precedent 
should  be  consulted  as  a  guide  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  In  church-related  schools.  The  Ju- 
diciary Is  not  the  sole  branch  of  Government 
charged  with  the  duty  of  Judging  the  consti- 
tutionality of  leglalatlun  The  legislature 
must  Itself  carefully  make  such  Judgments. 
No  stronger  answer  is  to  be  found  to  the 
argument  that  no  aid  may  be  :iflorded  edu- 
cation In  church-related  schools  thsn  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  In  numerous  ways 
over  tha  years  deliberately  provided  such  aid. 
A  list  of  41  such  programs-  all.  by  the  way. 
consisting  of  grants  to  church -related  In- 
stitutions was  Issued  on  March  28.  1061,  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  One  of  these  programs,  the  Sur- 
plus Property  .Kc\  of  1944.  has  resulted  In 
488  grants  of  land  and  btilldlngs  to  rellglous- 
ainiiiited  schools  belonging  to  36  different 
denominations 

Having  thus  considered  present  questions 
of  p<5llcy  and.  In  addition,  the  governing 
constitutional  law.  some  conaideratlon 
should  be  gUen  to  probable  future  conse- 
quences of  programs  of  massive  Federal  aid 
to  public  education  which  would  exclude 
church-related  education  The  predictable 
result  would  be  a  critical  weakening  of  the 
latter,  presaging  the  ultimate  closing  of 
many  church -related  schools.  Since,  de 
facto,  most  parents  Would  no  longer  enjoy 
the  freedom  to  send  their  children  to  church- 
related  schools,  therefore  practically  speak- 
ing the  freedom  of  parent  and  child  pro- 
tected by  the  Pierce  decision  would  have 
been  rendered  meaningless. 

Moreover,  a  practical  governmental  mo- 
nopoly of  education  would  result.  This 
would  not  only  dangerously  transform  our 
free,  pluralistic  society  but  would  also  pose 
the  most  aerlous  problems  respecting  free- 
dom of  belief.  Freedom  of  belief  would  be 
endangered  by  the  fact  that  virtually  all 
children  would  be  compelled  to  attend  State- 
run  schools.  Values  are  Inculcated  In  all 
schools,  not  only  In  those  In  whoee  curric- 
ula specific  ethical  or  social  concepts  are 
advocated,  but  also  In  schools  whose  cur- 
ricula distinctly  omit  such  concepts.  For 
the  persjin  whose  conscience  dictated  the 
choice  of  a  church -related  school,  here  as  a 
matter  of  practicality  Would  be  the  result 
discountenanced  In  ilcColIufu:    coercion  to 
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participate  In  schooling,  the  orientation  of 
which  Is  counter  to  belief. 

The  preeent  argument  over  aid  to  educa- 
tion has  unhappily  become  overclouded  by 
opinions  which  have  tended  to  engender  the 
belief  that  the  problems  here  Involved  are 
to  be  solved  by  simple,  absolutist  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  by  generallaa- 
tions  based  thereupon.  Ours,  however,  is  a 
Constitution  of  rationality,  not  one  of  abso- 
lutes which  paralyze  social  action.  The 
problems  here  Involved  are  predominantly 
practical :  no  constltutlotuil  bar  exists  to  the 
aid  herein  described  to  education  in  church- 
related  schools.  Constitutionally  proper 
forms  may  be  found  in  which  such  aid  may 
be  given.  Practicalities,  not  slogans,  should 
govern  the  determinations  to  be  made — de- 
terminations which  give  clear  recognition  to 
the  rights  of  parents,  the  rights  of  children, 
the  enlargement  of  freedom,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  estab- 
lish without  doubt  that  the  current  fight 
over  aid  to  private  schools  Is  not  based 
on  substantial  grounds.  There  can  be 
aid  to  both  public  and  private  schools. 
I  call  your  attention  to  my  bill,  HH. 
9887.  which  I  introduced  on  January  24, 
and  sets  out  what  I  feel  to  be  an  equita- 
ble solution  to  this  problem.  My  bill 
would  authorize  a  2 -year  program  of 
financial  assistance  for  all  elemmtary 
and  secondary  school  children  in  all  of 
the  States.  It  would  provide  $828  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1962, 
and  $936  million  for  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1963.  The  bill  provides  for  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  every 
American  child  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  religious  belief.  It  preserves  the  par- 
ent's freedom  of  choice  in  education  and 
recognizes  that  our  system  is  a  pluralis- 
tic system. 

My  bill  authorizes  an  annual  grant  for 
financial  assistance  for  each  child  at- 
tending school,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. For  children  attending  public 
schools,  grants  would  be  issued  to  the 
local  school  agency  of  the  political  sub- 
division in  which  the  school  is  located. 
In  the  case  of  a  private-school  child,  the 
grant  would  go  to  the  parent  or  legal 
guardian  and  would  be  honored  for  pay- 
ment only  when  endorsed  by  the  payee 
of  the  school  of  the  pupil's  attendance, 
and  then  endorsed  by  an  authorized  ofB- 
cial  of  that  same  institution.  The  title 
of  my  bill  is  cited  as  the  School  Chil- 
dren's Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

Perhaps  the  worst  facet  of  this  battle 
of  words  and  emotions  over  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools  is  the  harm  it  is  doing  to 
our  children. 

With  every  day  that  passes  without  a 
constructive  solution,  we  chip  away  an- 
other section  of  the  foimdations  of 
education. 

With  every  day  we  permit  schools  to 
be  on  half  sessions,  classrooms  to  be 
crowded,  buildings  to  deteriorate,  we  &x- 
d  anger  that  much  more  the  preservation 
of  our  way  of  life. 

With  every  slogan,  such  as  "separation 
of  church  and  state,"  that  is  used  to 
further  delay  educational  progress,  we 
lose  another  skiimish  in  the  cold  war. 

It  is  time  to  separate  these  slogans 
and  myths  from  the  facts.  It  is  time  to 
remember  that  we  neither  want  a  state 
church^-or  a  state  form  of  education. 
It  is  time  to  remember  that  we  glorify 


our  pluralism.  We  do  not  want  homo- 
geneity. We  do  not  want  to  penalize  the 
individuality  or  freedom  of  choice. 

It  is  time  to  remember  that  all  chil- 
dren must  be  properly  educated.  We 
caimot  refuse  to  arm  them  for  the  in- 
creasing complexities  of  this  world — 
Just  because  they  happen  to  go  to  a 
church-related  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
world  battle  that  will  be  won  by  educa- 
tion. The  victor  will  be  the  ideology 
that  can  perpetuate  itself — and  com- 
municate  its  messages  to  the  world.  To 
do  this,  we  must  step  up  our  drive  to 
assure  educational  excellence.  We  must 
stop  this  bickering  over  an  issue  that 
has  no  basis.  We  must  have  an  effective 
program  to  aid  education  that  does  not 
discriminate  against  private  and  church- 
related  schools.  My  bill  shows  a  way. 
Let  us  take  the  road  to  equality  of  edu- 
cation and  opportunity  for  all  children 
in  our  beloved  country. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
during  general  debate  today  on  the  bill 
HJl.  11289. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE CO. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  American  democracy  and  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  are  being  severely 
tested  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  it  is 
reassuring  to  take  inventory  of  those 
long -established  institutions  which  have 
survived  previous  challenges  and  lent  the 
country  much  of  its  strength. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  invite  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  this  month  one  of  these 
great  companies — whose  headquarters 
are  situated  in  my  native  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts — has  reached  its  hun- 
dredth year  of  business  life. 

Like  most  firms,  the  John  Hancock's 
beginning  was  modest.  Founded  by  a 
group  of  Boston  merchants  and  bankers 
on  an  investment  of  $104,000,  its  first 
office  was  a  single  room  housing  a  hand- 
ful of  employees.  At  the  close  of  its 
initial  business  year,  policyholders  num- 
bered 287,  and  its  uncommitted  cash 
reserve  stood  at  $913. 

Today,  operating  from  a  home  office 
building  a  city  block  square  and  agen- 
cies in  all  50  States,  the  company  serves 
same  12  million  policy  owners  and  in- 
vests their  funds  in  every  comer  of  the 


Nation  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than 
$2  million  a  day. 

Between  these  century  marks  lies  the 
history  of  the  United  States  itself.  As  it 
grew  and  prospered,  suffered  setbacks, 
met  its  crises,  fought  its  wars,  and  devel- 
oped its  resources,  so  also  did  the  John 
Hancock  and  other  comiNmies  of  the 
same  era. 

In  1862,  when  the  Hancock  was  estab- 
lished, life  insurance  benefits  were  out 
of  reach  for  the  majority  of  workers 
whose  income  of  $300  to  $500  a  year 
limited  them  to  Uie  bare  daily  neces- 
sities. For  thousands  of  uninsured  fam- 
ilies the  future  was  a  bleak  prospect  in- 
volving brc^en  homes,  cnphaned  chil- 
dren, public  charity  or,  at  best,  already 
overburdened  kin. 

As  industry  rose  and  the  living  stand- 
ard advanced,  insurance  companies  were 
able  to  help  the  individual  provide  a 
measure  of  security  for  his  family  by 
making  coverage  available  to  the  blue 
collar  worker  on  a  wedtly,  iwy-as-you- 
eam  basis.  Need  for  such  a  plan  was 
evidenced  by  experience  of  the  John 
Hancock,  which  became  the  first  mutual 
firm  to  inaugurate  a  fwogram.  More 
than  36,000  subscribers  applied  for  in- 
dustrial life  insurance  in  the  2  years  fol- 
lowing its  introduction  in  1879. 

With  the  opening  up  d  the  West,  in 
which  the  company  was  a  pioneer  in- 
vestor, the  boom  was  on.  Manufactur- 
ing and  production  leapt  ahead  in  re- 
sponse to  expanding  mai^ets,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, John  Hancock  was  a  catalyst  for 
growth. 

Since  that  time  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  f unneled  into  our  vast  enter- 
prise— railroads,  farms,  factories,  high- 
ways, commercial  and  residential  con- 
struction, research  projects — in  fact, 
almost  any  area  in  which  development 
capital  has  been  needed.  Between  1948 
and  1960,  life  insurance  C(xnpanies  sup- 
plied more  than  half  the  new  money  re- 
quired for  expansion  by  the  country's 
business  and  industrial  concerns. 

Equally  important,  the  life  insurance 
industry  has  encouraged  the  widespread 
thrift  essential  to  fiscal  stability,  help- 
ing the  economy  to  meet  the  stress  of 
depression  and  disaster.  Mecnwhile,  the 
basic  futiction  of  life  insurance  protec- 
tion has  broadened  to  imdude  accident 
and  health  benefits,  group,  annuity  and 
retirement  programs,  and  medical  care 
for  the  aged. 

On  April  23,  some  25,000  John  Han- 
cock people  will  gather  at  94  dinners 
across  the  Nation  to  celebrate  their  com- 
pany's entrance  into  its  second  century. 
Perhaps  the  most  fitting  expression  of 
their  understandable  pride  is  implicit 
in  a  statement  of  basic  philosophy  by  the 
company's  president,  Byron  K.  Elliott: 

The  Individual's  self-reliance  and  respon- 
sibility for  freedom  from  economic  depend- 
ence— his  own  and  others;  this  Is  what  the 
John  Hancock  was  born  to  foster,  this  is 
what  it  exists  to  serve. 

To  this  corporate  good  neighbor  and 
very  fine  citizen,  I  believe  that  best 
wishes  are  in  order  for  another  century. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Maktih]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  thia  point  In  the 

RlCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texaa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Maasachusett*.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  felicitations  to  the  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  on  the 
completion  of  its  first  hundred  years  of 
service  to  the  Nation. 

In  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary patriot  whose  signature  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  our  country's  inde- 
pendence, the  John  Hancock,  together 
with  many  other  fine  companies,  has 
helped  translate  this  ideal  into  an  in- 
strument for  the  freedom  from  financial 
dependence  for  millions  of  American 
families.  In  this  connection  I  under- 
stand that,  in  1961  alone,  the  company 
paid  out  more  than  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars in  benefits  to  its  policy  owners. 

As  a  tnistee  of  public  savijigs.  a  stew- 
ard of  individual  security,  and  an  in- 
vestor in  the  development  of  our  eco- 
nomic resources,  I  sui>mit  that  the  John 
Hancock's  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  both  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Nation  at  large 
has  been  of  incalculable  significance. 

Personally,  I  have  had  a  small  policy 
in  the  John  Hancock  Co.  for  over  70 
years  and  I  know  what  a  sound,  solid 
institution  it  is. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  its  ag- 
gressive president.  Byron  Elliott,  I  am 
sure  it  will  forge  ahead  to  new  triumphs 
of  achievement  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolakdI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

R«CORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  jom  with  my  colleagues  from 
Massachusetts  in  tipping  our  legislative 
hats  to  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  of  Boston.  Massachusetts  on 
the  occasion  of  its  100th  anniversary-. 

This  centennial  observance  under- 
scores a  remarkable  advance  by  a  truly 
great  American  enterprise  from  its  be- 
ginning in  1862  to  this  year  of  1962 
John  Hancock's  impression  in  the  life 
insurance  industry  has  been  as  indelible 
and  emphatic  as  the  great  name  it  .so 
gloriously  bears.  Its  rise  has  been  spec- 
tacular. Today.  It  is  placed  as  the  5th 
largest  life  msurance  company  m  the 
world.  Its  record  of  service  to  its  policy- 
holders has  been.  is.  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  proud  and  outstanding  one.  It 
maintains  its  preeminent  position  in  the 
great  insurance  field  by  a  constant  con- 
cern for  its  policyholders  and  a  continu- 
ing application  of  sound  business  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  private  business  could 
have  reached  the  heights  that  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  has 
reached  without  a  dedicated  and  de- 
voted organization  of  men  and  women. 
From  the  small  beginning  of  100  years 
ago  to  the  present  day,  John  Hancock 


has  been  ble-ssed  with  this  kind  of  spirit 
among  the  people  who  have  contributed 
to  its  great  success. 

I  congratulate  Judge  Byron  Elliott 
who  has  presided  over  the  affairs  of  this 
company  for  the  past  5  years  and  who 
has  to  date  given  28  years  of  senice  to 
It.  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  John  Hancock  organ- 
isation on  the  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  great  company  I  am  proud 
to  note  this  event  and  express  the  sincere 
hope  that  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co  will  continue  to  pros- 
per and  remain  a  «ieat  force  for  good  in 
Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  and  m  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Conte)  may 
extend  his  rcmark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
also  like  to  confer  my  congratulations  to 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  on  the  occasion  of  its  100th  anniver- 
sary on  April  21. 

To  countle.ss  men  and  women  throuah- 
out  our  country,  the  John  Hancock  Co 
represents  fulfillment  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  our  democracy  by  encouraging  inde- 
pendence, thrift,  prudence,  and  individ- 
ual responsibility.  It  is  indeed  a  tribute 
to  this  institution  that  it  ha.s  existed  for 
100  years — never  falterlntj  from  its  peti- 
tion of  the  hiKhest  integrity  and  respon- 
sible leadership  amont;  our  great  busi- 
ness in.stitutions. 

That  a  company  which  has  fostered 
such  leadership  during  the  last  century 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts — John  Han- 
cock—  a  man  of  courage,  self-relianc^ 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country,  li 
hiu'hly  appropriate. 

For  contributing  so  much  to  the  bu.si- 
ness  segment  of  our  country,  for  .stimu- 
lating the  Nation's  economy  by  directinK 
policy  owner  funds  into  business  enter- 
prise, and  for  providing  a  model  of  public 
service  and  leadership  during'  a  century 
of  great  achievement,  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  deserves  our 
best  wi.shes  on  this  memorable  100th 
anniversary. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  M.ARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries have  permission  to  sit  during 
general  debate  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    UTTI.E-PEOPLE-TO-I.ITTLE- 
PEOPLE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   IMr.  Morgan!   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Re(  CRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  years  it  has  been  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  many  times  had  the 
occasion  to  observe  how  much  the  cause 
of  peace  could  be  served  if  only  a  means 
could  be  found  to  Increase  understanding 
and  promote  friendship  on  a  people-to- 
people  basis. 

We  have  seen  how  false  and  mislead- 
ing propaganda  emanating  from  their 
own  ofnclals  has  given  p>eople  In  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  a  distorted  and  In- 
correct picture  of  American  aims,  as- 
pirations and  objectives  When  we  try 
bv  ofncial  means  to  correct  these  Impres- 
sions we  know  that  much  of  what  we  do 
Is  discounted  as  propaganda  on  our  part 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  tried 
to  supplement  our  Voice  of  America 
b-oadcasts  by  a  number  of  other  activi- 
ties to  give  the  people  abroad  a  better 
and  more  accurate  picture  of  what 
Americans  are  really  like.  Over  the  past 
few  years  our  efforts  have  been  aug- 
m'-nted  by  our  efforts  to  increase  per- 
sonal contacts  between  Americans  and 
citizens  of  other  countries.  These  actlvl- 
tie.s  have  included  the  student  exchanges 
under  the  Fulbrit:ht-Havs  Act.  the  lead- 
ership grants  under  which  we  bring  lead- 
ers to  the  United  States  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  see  our  country,  meet 
a  number  of  our  people  and  gain  first- 
hand impre.sslons  about  cur  way  of  life 
This  effort  to  provide  a  mutual  Increase 
in  understanding  Is  bac»c  of  our  stepped- 
up  programs  to  stimulate  language 
studies  and  official  .sponsorship  of  such 
Institutions  as  the  Centei  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East 
and  West,  popularly  known  as  the  East- 
West  Center 

All  of  the.se  efforts  are  neces5^arlly  lim- 
ited in  .scope,  and  we  can  hope  only  to 
reach  a  small  percentage  of  the  people 
we  would  like  to  have  gain  accurate  and 
favorable  impressions  about  America. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  particu- 
larly plea.sed  to  add  my  own  word  of 
commendation  for  the  plan  originated 
by  my  di.stinKulshed  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  W  Rodino.  Jr  .  who  Is  fos- 
tering a  little-people-to-llttle-people 
procram  Conere.ssman  RoorNO  for  a 
loim  time  has  been  very  active  In  pro- 
motinc  contacts  between  Americans  and 
individuals  in  other  countries  for  the 
purpo.se  of  Increasing  mutual  under- 
.st.mdint;  and  good  will.  I  well  remember 
his  highly  succes.sful  activities  In  con- 
nection with  p>ersonal  contacts  on  a 
city-to-city  basis  and  a  people-to-people 
basis  His  new  program  was  inaugu- 
r:ited  by  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Rodino's 
10-year-old  son.  Peter  Rodlno  HI.  to 
Piemier  Khrushchev  asking  him  to  stop 
the  nuclear  bomb  testing  in  the  Interest 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  people  all 
over  the  world 

Peter  Rodino's  letter  has  stimulated 
countle.'-s  other  children  to  write  Khru- 
shchev in  similar  fashion.  How  much 
good  this  will  do  is  doubtful  but  it  can 
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do  no  harm  and  the  eflfort  is  worth- 
while, especially  as  Congre'sman  Ro- 
dino's real  purpose  Is  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  writing  of  letters  by  Ameri- 
can children  to  children  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

At  the  present  time  Congressman 
RoDiNO  is  busily  engaged  In  the  process 
of  gathering  names  of  Individuals  and 
proups  In  foreign  countries  with  whom 
correspondence  can  begin. 

Naturally,  Congressman  Rodino  does 
nut  expect  that  such  a  program  of  letter 
t  xchanges  between  little  people  of  dif- 
ferent countries  can  immediately  pro- 
duce results  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  chief  obstacles  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  American  Ideals  and  aspira- 
tions Congressman  Rodino  is  a  realistic 
idealist  who  visualizes  the  program  in- 
augurated by  his  splendid  young  son  as 
an  important  and  highly  progressive  step 
in  the  right  direction,  one  which  supple- 
ments existing  activities  and  one  which. 
if  carefully  sustajied  and  followed,  can 
make  a  real  contribution  toward  attain- 
ment of  that  better  understanding  be- 
tween peoples  upon  which  conditions  of 
world  stability  most  be  built. 

In  the  exchange  of  such  correspond- 
ence between  little  people,  I  see  oppor- 
tunities for  a  healthy  and  worthwhile 
pain  for  the  American  children  who  cor- 
respond, as  well  as  with  those  who  will 
be  the  recipients  of  their  letters.  We 
have  ourselves  much  to  gain  by  the  ad- 
ditional knowledge  that  will  come  to  our 
young  people  through  such  personal 
commimications  and  the  stimulus  they 
will  serve  for  learning  more  about  the 
conditions  under  which  other  people  live 
in  distant  places. 

As  one  who  is  convinced  that  the  lit- 
tle-people-to-llttle-people program  has 
a  great  potential  for  good,  I  extend  my 
heartiest  commendation  to  Congressman 
Peter  Rodino  and  my  best  wishes  for 
success  in  his  patriotic  efforts. 


CENSURE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  SpetJter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr.  Buckley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of 
State: 

Hon    De.\n  Rusk.       I 
The  Secretary  of  State 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  appalled  at  the  action  of  the  American 
delegation  at  the  United  Nations  Bpon«Ming 
the  Security  Council  reaoluUon  condemning 
Israel  and  completely  falling  to  reflect  the 
tacts  of  persistent  Syrian  provocations,  the 
constant  Arab  threats  to  liquidate  iBrael, 
boycott  Ita  commerce,  trespass  on  Israel's 
territory  and  threaUn  the  peace-loving  cltl- 
rens  of  that  democracy. 

Whatever  rights  are  enjoyed  by  the  mem- 
ber SUtes  of  the  United  Nations  belong  to 
Israel  wRhout  addition  or  diminution. 
Whatever  obligation  any  member  State  owes 
to  another,  the  Arab  states,  and  certainly 
SjTl.-x.  owes  to  Israel.     If  Syria,  by  persistent 
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attacks  on  Israel's  sovereignty,  denies  to 
that  democracy  the  plenitude  of  Ita  charter 
rights,  then  It  Inflicts  deep  Injury  on  I*ra«l. 
Israel's  competence  to  Invoice  Sectirlty  Coun- 
cil action  aganlst  Syria  is  seriously  compro- 
mised and  reduced. 

Under  the  charter.  Syria  Is  bound  to 
regard  Israel  as  a  state  endowed  with  sover- 
eignty equal  to  Its  own.  It  Is  bound  to  re- 
Bi>ect  the  territorial  Integrity  and  the 
political  Independence  of  the  state  of  Israel, 
and  especially  to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
force  against  that  Integrity  and  that  politi- 
cal Independence.  Syria  failed  completely 
by  Its  provocation  to  carry  out  the  letter  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Israel  under- 
took security  measures  In  the  exercise  of  its 
inherent  right  of   self-defense. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  find  It  Incomprehensible 
that  the  American  delegation  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  acts  of  aggression  and 
self -defense.  Not  for  one  single  moment 
throughout  the  entire  p)erlod  of  Its  national 
existence  has  Israel  enjoyed  that  minimal 
physical  security  which  the  United  Nations 
confers  on  all  member  states  and  which  all 
other  member  states  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand. 

Time  after  time,  this  deplorable  situation 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Department,  but  to  no  avail  as  wit- 
ness the  action  of  the  American  delegation 
in  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Secretary, 
beyond  these  Incidents,  grave  as  they  are.  I 
discern  issues  of  even  greater  moment.  Our 
Government  must  surely  choose  between 
two  candidates  for  Its  confidence;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  men.  women,  and  children 
of  Israel  buUdlng  a  democratic  society  and 
culture  In  Its  renascent  homeland;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  warlike  Arabs  who  have 
set  their  armed  might  upon  Israel  In  an  at- 
tempt to  wipe  It  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
by  armed  Intervention,  by  murder  and 
plunder.  The  Arabs  blare  forth  the  most 
violent  threats  of  Israel's  destruction  and 
accumulate  vast  armaments  for  bringing 
this  about. 

This  Is  aggression,  this  is  belligerency,  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Israel  has  been  its  vic- 
tim, and  not  its  author. 

Mr.  Secretary.  Israel  and  the  Arab  States, 
the  region  In  which  they  must  forever  live, 
now  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  its  history. 
Our  slgnjxist  Is  not  to  back  aggression  and 
t)elllgerency.  but  to  favor  peace.  Whatever 
Israel  Is  now  ordered  to  do.  Syria  and  Its 
Arab  brethren  must  have  In  their  counter- 
part a  reciprocal  duty  to  give  Israel  the 
plenitude  of  its  rights. 

The  horizon  must  be  of  peace  by  agree- 
ment, peace  without  blockades  in  the  Gulf 
of  Aquaba  or  the  Suez  Canal,  peace  without 
frontier  provocations,  peace  without  con- 
stant threats  to  the  integrity  and  Independ- 
ence of  Israel  and  without  military  activities 
directed  against  Israel's  Independence. 


DISABLED      AMERICAN     VETERANS 

CITE     CONGRESSMAN     JAMES     A. 

BURKE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
14.  1962.  at  Brockton.  Mass..  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  cited  Congress- 
man jAms  A.  BuKKE  for  his  outstanding 
work  on  behalf  of  the  disabled  veterans. 
At   a   testimonial   banquet   at  the   Elks 


Home  in  Brockton,  over  300  citizens  from 
all  walks  in  life  witnessed  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  plaque  to  Congressman  Bttkke. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportun- 
ity to  relate  this  event  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  feel  as  I  do  that  this 
award  was  truly  merited.    Congressman 
Jim  Burke  has  served  his  Nation,  his 
State,  and  his  community  with  devoted 
and   dedicated  service.     During  World 
War  n  he  served  as  a  special  agent  in 
mihtary  intelligence  and  was  attached 
to   the  fighting   77th  Infantry  Division 
in  the  South  Pacific.    He  was  awarded 
four  battle  stars,  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Bronze  Indian  Arrowhead,  and  several 
other  decorations  for  hla  brilliant  war 
record.    The  77  th  Infantry  Division  was 
the    amphibious    division    of    the    U.S. 
Army  in  the  South  Pacific  and  partici- 
pated in  more  than  nine  beach  landings 
imder  enemy  fire.  He  learned  firsthand 
of  the  hazards  of  war  and  the  suffering 
that  our  war  heroes  went  through  dur- 
ing  wartime.     He   has  never  forgotten 
his  wartime  buddies.    As  a  member  of 
the    Massachusetts    General    Court    he 
gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  effort 
in  order  to  have  legislation  pt-ssed  that 
would  benefit   the  Veterans   of   World 
War  n  and  of  the  Korean  conflict.    Over 
32  laws  are  now  on  the  statute  books  of 
Massachusetts  as  the  result  of  his  work 
as  a  member  of  the  World  War  n  Legis- 
lative Commission  and  also   as  Hotise 
chairman  of  the  Koreai*  War  Veterans 
Commission.    Amongst  these  laws  is  the 
$200  million  housing  law  that  provided 
housing   for   over   20.000   veterans   and 
their  families,  the  adjustment  payment 
to  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict,  hos- 
pitalization, and  several  other  laws  bene- 
fiting  all   Massachusetts   veterans   and 
their  families. 
The  invited  guests  were : 
Hon.  James  F.  Burke,  State  senator; 
Hon.     Alvin     C.     Tamkin,     Governor's 
councilor;    Hon.    F.    Milton    McGrath. 
mayor,  city  of  Brockton;  Peter  G.  Asiaf, 
State   representative;   George   H.  Bur- 
gesson,  State  representative;  James  R. 
Lawton.  State  representative;  Paul  M. 
Murphy,  State   representative;   Francis 
R.   Buono,   national  commander  DAV; 
Dr.  William  Winick,  director,  Brockton 
VA   Hospital;    Boyd    H.   Bowers.    State 
commander,     DAV;     Marjorie     Peeley, 
State  commander,  DAV  auxibary;  Henry 
M.  Barry,  commander,  chapter  No.  32, 
DAV;  Hllma  E.  Migliaccio,  commander, 
chapter  No.  32,  DAV  auxiliary;  Joseph 
R.  Harold,  State  department,  adjutant, 
DAV;  Joseph  Lawler,  assistant  director, 
Brockton  VA  Hospital;  Robert  McGill- 
vary.  secretary  of  Congrressman  Burke 
and,  Kenneth  G.  Dalton,  Brockton  En- 
terprise news  commentator. 

The  program  of  the  evening  was  as 
follows : 

Musical  selections;  processional,  hon- 
ored guests;  invocation,  John  P.  Barrett, 
chaplain,  No.  32  DAV;  national  anthem; 
welcome,  Clifton  L.  Hajmes,  chairman; 
toastmaster,  Walter  Morgan;  presenta- 
tion of  guests;  remarks,  honored  guests; 
remarks,  George  A.  Wells,  national  sec- 
ond junior  vice  commander;  presentation 
of  James  A.  Burke. 

Master  of  ceremonies,  Walter  Morgan; 
chairman,  Clifton  Haynes;  cochairman. 
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Dr.  William  Winick;  program  commit- 
tee. E.  Richard  Corey;  Uckets.  Ralph  S. 
Jumpe;  hall  and  entertainment,  Arthur 
Pigeon. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  the 
Honorable  Jam«s  A.  Burkx  has  sup- 
ported legislation  that  would  Improve 
conditions  In  our  veterans  hospitals  and 
he  has  consistently  voted  for  bills  that 
help  solve  the  many  problems  our  war 
veterans  face. 


REGULATION  NEEDED  FOR  PRIVATE 
EMPUDYMENT  AGENCIES  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend hia  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11358.  to 
license  and  regulate  private  employment 
agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  a  recent  statement  the  Department 
of  Labor  commented  on  the  unregulated 
activities  of  private  employment  agen- 
cies In  Washington  stating  that  ■one  of 
the  most  important  reasons  for  regulat- 
ing private  employment  agencies  is  to 
protect  applicants  against  excessive 
fees  "  In  Washington  these  fees  are  not 
regulated  and  abuses  have  occurred 
This  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  these 
abuses  and  others  which  occur  In  an  area 
which  seriously  needs  to  be  regulated 
It  closely  follow.s  the  New  York  State  law 
which  was  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  being  one  of  those  whuh 
conformed  to  its  major  recommenda- 
tions 

This  bill  should  eliminate  much  of  the 
litigation  resulting  from  what  are  con- 
sidered excessive  fees 

The  New  York  law  on  which  my  bill 
is  based  provides  a  maximum  of  10  per- 
cent of  a  month's  salary  for  dome.stic 
workers  and  unskilled  laborers.  For 
clerical  and  professional  jobs  the  fee 
maximum  ranges  from  25  percent  of  a 
month's  salary  for  jobs  up  to  $225  a 
month  to  60  percent  of  a  month's  .salary 
for  jobs  of  $400  or  more  a  month  I 
incorporated  that  schedule  in  my  bill, 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  fair  and 
adequate. 

One  aspect  of  the  private  employment 
agency  business  that  has  disturbed  me  ls 
the  bringing  into  the  District  of  domes- 
tics without  regard  to  the  consequences 
to  the  prospective  employee  Many 
times  the  employment  agencies  will 
recruit  domestic  help  far  from  the  Di.s- 
trict  without  any  clear  prospect  of  em- 
ployment for  them  and  without  any 
provision  for  their  maintenance  when 
they  arrive  here. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  agency 
must  provide  food  and  shelter  for  these 
prospective  clients  when  they  are 
brought  here  and  that  they  must  provide 
for  their  return  transportation  if  they 
are  not  provided  with  jobs  or  if  the  terra 
of  employment  does  not  exceed  30  days 


The  present  law  which  provides  for 
the  licensing  of  private  employment 
agencies  in  Washington  is  much  too  gen- 
eral aind  needs  modernization.  It  has  not 
been  reviewed  since  its  enactment  in 
19.32. 

I  do  not  piotend  that  this  bill  us  tlie 
last  word  on  the  .subject  It  is  intended 
for  study,  comment,  and  .suggestion  by 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  District 
U'overnment  and  by  those  interested  or 
affected  by  it  I  will,  however.  pr(\ss 
for  action  on  it  early  m  th.e  next  sesMon 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   REQUEST 

Mr.  FULTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  April 
10.  196'2.  I  was  on  official  duty  as  con- 
gressional advi.ser  on  space  to  the  US 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  If  I  had 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  yea' 
for  the  rule  for  debate  on  H  R  10788 
under  House  Resolution  589 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By    unanimous  consent,    leave  of   ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr    Thompson  of 
New  Jersey    lal   the  re<iue.st  of   .Mr    Al- 
bert',   for   the    remaindei    of    the    v^eek 
on  account  of  illne.ss 


SPECIAL  ORDE31S  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  trranted  to 

Mr  Santancelo,  for  15  minutes,  on 
April   18 

Mrs  BoLTfiN,  fur  15  minutes,  on  April 
18 

Mr  Mathi,\s  !  at  the  request  of  Mrs 
May  I.  for  30  minutes,  on  Thur.sday, 
.\pril  19,  1962 

Mr     DuLSKi      at    the    request    of    Mt 
M\KON  '    for  I  hour,  on  tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF   REM.ARKS 

By  ananimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.>«'  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to 

Mr,  Nix, 

Mr,  Meadef,  the  remarks  he  made  dur- 
ini,'  general  debate  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr    Alger 

'The  followiim  M't-mbers  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.s  May  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr    Pillion. 

SfHNEEBELI. 
O'KONSKI 

Van  Zandt, 
Avery 

Cunningham 

CoHELAN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Mahon  I ,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
HR  11289  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

'The   following   Members   (at   the   re- 
quest of  Mr,  Mahon  •  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter   > 
Mr  St  Germain, 
Mr    Monagan  in  two  instances 
Mr   Fisher 
Mr    Antuso, 
Mr    EviNs. 


Mr 
Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S  883  An  act  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
tlona  Act  of  1934  aa  amended,  by  eliminating 
the  requirement  of  an  oath  or  affirmation 
on  certain  dcKumeiits  filed  with  Federal 
foininunUiitloiis    Comnilsalon. 

.s  i:»71  An  act  U)  amend  subaectlon  (e)  of 
sei-tioii  3(t7  of  the  Communlcatlona  Art  of 
l',»34  US  amended,  U)  permit  the  C'ommlMlon 
r,.!  renew  a  atatlon  license  In  the  safety  and 
.special  radio  services  more  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  orlgnal  license; 

S  15a»  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  U3  autliorize  the  Issuance 
of  radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals  of 
tlie  United  .States. 

8  2b2i  An  act  to  defer  the  collection  of 
IrrUatlon  maintenance  and  operation  charges 
for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands  within  the 
Angostura  unit  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,   and 

SJ  Res  147  Joint  resolution  provldUig 
for  the  eaubllshment  <ff  the  North  Carolina 
Tercentenary  Celebration  Commlialon  to 
JornuUate  and  Implement  plan*  to  commem- 
orate the  three  hvindredth  anniversary  of 
the  -State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purjxises 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLF,SON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  16,  1962, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approv- 
al bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles 

HR  H921  An  act  U)  provide  for  the  an- 
nual audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  au- 
thorities created  by  act  of  Congress,  ftw  the 
niliiig  of  vacaiiciea  in  the  membership  there- 
of    and    for  other   purjx)seR, 

H  R  97,sl  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions durinK  n.scal  yp.ir  1963  for  aircraft,  mls- 
.>.;les  .iiid  navrtl  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and   for  other    purj>ise»     and 

Hit  U)700  An  act  U>  provide  that  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  which  author- 
izes appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  that  act.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
196'.^'    and      $40    million"    and    subctltutlng 

li»rtt      .Old      >63  750  OOO".  respectively 


AD.JOURNMENT 


Mr     MAHON      Mr     Speaker.   I    move 

that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m  • ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  18    1962,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT  OF  EX- 
PENDITURES OF  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCIES AND  APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS  INCURRED  IN  TRAVEX 
OUTSIDE   THE    UNITED   STATES 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502<b>  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14, 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628.  approved  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  both  foreign  currencies 
exptnided  and  dollar  expenditures  made 
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from  appropriated  funds  by  Members, 
employees,  and  eomnalttee*  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
port of  foreign  currency  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures from  appropriated  funds 
within  the  first  60  days  that  Congress  is 
m  session  in  each  calendar  year,  covering 


expenditures  for  the  previous  «ftlen4ar 
year.  The  consolidated  report  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  which,  in  turn,  shall 
print  such  report  in  the  Congressional 
Record  within  10  legislative  days  after 
receipt.  There  is  submitted  herewith  a 
supplemental  report  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 


UtpOTl  of  'Tp'  tulil  irf  of  Jiiriiijn  fiirn  licua  and  appropriated  funds,  Committ'c  on  Educadon 
and  l.nliur.  I  '.S.  lloust  uj  Ui  prt»tntal4i<  s,  rjptndrd  Ixhrtrii  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  dl,  1061 
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Apr     13,    1962, 


Adam  C.  Powell. 
Chai-nian.   Committee   on    Education    and   Labor. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
LjIIows: 

1948  A  C(  mmiinuatlon  from  the  President 
oi  the  United  Ht.ites.  transmitting  a  draft 
of  .1  pr  posrd  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Fodc.-al  R  serve  Act  to  adjust  the  terms 
of  'he  Chalrm.Aii  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
B'irvrd  nf  O  vorncir.'!  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  members 
of  such  B)ard,  and  for  other  purp>oses";  to 
the  C  imnmiec  un  Banking  and  Currency. 

1J49  A  letter  fr.mi  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Virgin  Isl.-xnds 
C  Tjyiiation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  1961  (H  Doc  No  392 1 ;  to  the  Committee 
on  CJovcriunciit  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed 

1950  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
relative  to  reporting  a  violation  of  adminis- 
trative control  of  funds  procedures  In  con- 
nection with  the  obligation  of  funds  In  excess 
of  an  allotment  within  an  appropriation  of 
thl.s  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  pur- 
su mt  to  ."lection  3679  of  the  Revised  Statute.s. 
as  amended  (31  USC.  665);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriatl.jns. 

1951  A  letter  from  the  Director.  OfBcc  of 
E  litrKency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
po.<,ed  bi;i  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended";  to  th.e 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

l^'.*^!  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
tlie  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  certain 
pr  ivi.'^it>ns  of  existing  law  concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey to  the  Army  and  Navy  so  that  they  will 
apply  With  similar  efTect  to  the  Air  Force"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1053  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  the  cost  ascertainment 
report  of  the  Post  Oflflce  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service, 

1954  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 


entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
States  In  the  promotion,  establishment,  and 
maintenance  of  safe  workplaces  and  work 
practices,  thereby  reducing  human  suffering 
and  financial  loss  and  Increasing  production 
through  safeguarding  available  manpower"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1955.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
mileage  of  rural  delivery  and  star  routes 
uoed  &5  a  factor  In  appottionmeut  of  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  funds";  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1956.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
tilled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Temporary  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1958,  to 
encourage  early  restoration  of  moneys  made 
available  to  the  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses":  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  H  R.  11257.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  815  (article  15)  of  title  10, 
United^,  States  Code,  relating  to  nonjudicial 
punishment,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No,  1612).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  Hoiise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs,  S,  1139,  An  act 
to  amend  the  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Montana,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  Into  a  compact  relating  to 
the  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River  In 
order  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  such 
act:  without  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1613). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs.  S.  2132.  An  act 
to  approve  the  revised  June  1957  reclassiflca- 
tlon  of  land  of  the  Fort  Shaw  division  of  the 


Sun  Bivcf  prolept.  Montai^a,  hn^  to  authorize 
'iha  mp4iflc^tio4  oX  tiif  Tp^f^jfmttnt  pqntract 
with  Fprt  SJ*ftw  Jrrig^tipa  plstrict;  with 
amendmei^t  (Hept.  No.  16;«).  BeXerrpd  to 
the  Con^ttpe  of  the  Wl^ole  HoHse  on  the 
State  of  the  OoIqa. 

14r-  ROGERS  of  Texas:  CoiiTOlttep  on  In- 
terior and  Iiisular  Aflalfs.  JJJR.  86^7.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  an  amendatory  ppntract  with  the 
Burley  Irrlgatlqri  Pistrlct,  ^nd  fof  qtljer  pur- 
pose?; with  amendmeiit  (Rept-  No.  ^615), 
Referred  to  the  Comflilttpe  of  tt»e  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  oi:;  Rules. 
House  Resolution  606.  Besoliitlon  for  con- 
sideration of  HR,  ?206,  a  hill  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  Secretary  of  thp  Interior  of  the 
Pryingpan-Arkansas  project,  Colorado;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1616).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLUNO:  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  Resolution  607.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR.  6949,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  4ie)  of  the  Natural  Qa*  Act,  to  au- 
thorize a  gas  distributing  company  to  com- 
plain alx)ut  a  rate  schedule  filed  by  a  natural 
gas  company  and  to  give  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  to  suspend  changes  in 
rate  schedules  covering  sales  for  resale  for 
industrial  use  only;  without  amendment 
(Rept.    No.    1617).     Referred    to    the    House 


Calendar. 

Mr.      BOLLING 
House  Resolution  608 
sideration  of  HR 


Committee  on  Rules. 
Resolution  for  con- 
8031,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
certain  regulatory  authority  over  television 
receiving  apjjaratus;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1618).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claus(;  4  of  rule  "yyff,  publW 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  HALLECK: 

H.R.  11339,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  im- 
provement for  navigation  of  Burns  Water- 
way Harbor.  Ind,;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 

By  Mr,  BAILEY: 

HJl  11340.  A  bill  to  promote  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  a  program  to  assist 
the  several  States  in  further  developing  their 
programs  of  general  university  extension 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  BARRETT: 

HR.  11341.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  in  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr,  ELLSWORTH: 

HR.  11342,  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1926,  to  exfempt  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  require- 
ments of  such  act  relating  to  the  registra- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  and  the  licensing  of 
operators  when  they  can  prove  legal  resi- 
dence in  some  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr,  HAGEN  of  California: 

US..  11343.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  initiate  a  salmon  and  steel- 
head  development  program  in  Caliiornla;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.HALPJIRN: 
Hil.  11344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  jlnance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
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comprebenilTe  and  coordinated  masa  trans- 
portatlon  aystcina  In  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJR.  1134fi.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Auguat  13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  (>artlcl- 
patlon  In  th«  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  and  Ita  territories  and  pos- 
seaslona;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARVET  of  Indiana: 

HJi.  11340.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommlaslon  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  iinfuir  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  In  the  distribution 
of  goods  Identified  by  distinguished  brands. 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  H^ERT: 

HJl.  11347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  certain  nationals  of  the  United  States  In 
foreign  countries  who  are  alleged  and  deter- 
mined to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  danger- 
ous to  persons  or  property,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  11348  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  confinement  and 
treatment  of  offenders  against  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  11349  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
charge of  minors  who  enlist  In  the  naval 
service  or  the  Coast  Guard  without  consent 
of  parents  or  guardian,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr   HOEVEN 

HR  11.350  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Cc)mmerce  to  approve  a  bridge  on 
Interstate  Hlfi;hway  29  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  aa 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr   JENNINGS: 

HR  11351  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  f)f  Agriculture  to  designate  .^s 
national  forest  wonderlands  certain  areas  of 
the  national  forests  having  outstanding 
scenic  and  recreational  values,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    Mt  PALL 

HR  11352  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  salmon  and 
steelhead  development  program  in  Califor- 
nia, to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 

By   Mr     McMILLAN 

HR  11353  A  bill  to  amend  section  23  <>f 
the  act  of  October  30.  1951,  to  provide  for 
refunds  of  certain  amounts  wlthh -Id  from 
annuities  payable  under  the  Rallroivd  Re- 
tirement Acts  on  account  of  Joint  or  survivor 
annuity  elections  which  were  revoked,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By   Mr    MAGNUSON 

H.R  11354  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  limestone  spalls. 
fragments,  and  fines  may  be  Imported  free 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr     MOULDER 

H  R  11355  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  4.  1907.  to  provide  that  the  16-hour 
limitation  upon  continuous  duty  for  cer- 
tain railroad  employees  shall  apply  to  em- 
ployees installing,  repairing,  and  maintain- 
ing signal  systems,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr    CLEM   MILLER 

HR.  1135«  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  salmon  and  steel - 
head  development  program  in  California,   to 


the    Comniittee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER: 
H  R.  11357.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  salmon  and 
steelhead  development  program  In  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr     MULTER 
HR   11358    A  bill  to   license  and   regulate 
private  employment  agencies  in  the  District 
of    Columbia;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Di.strlct  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  PIKE 
HR  11359  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
to  provide  for  marketlna;  quotas  on  Irish 
potatoes  through  establishment  of  acreage 
allotments,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By   Mr    ROUSH 
HR   11360    A    bill    to    authorize    the    Im- 
pr(jvement    for    navigation    of    Burns   Water- 
way   HarNir.     Irid  .     to     the    Committee    on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr  .SHEIXEY 
HR  11361  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initial*  a  salmon  and  steel- 
head d^vlopnient  pr>ipram  in  California,  to 
the  C.immittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fi.iheries 

By  Mr    SIIJ;R 
H  R    11362    A    bill    to   promote   the   general 
welfare,    foreign    p<jllcy.   and    security    of    the 
United    States,    to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  WALTER 
HR  11363  A  bill  U>  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  classified  Information  released  to 
or  within  US  Indu.stry  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Un-.Amertcan 
Activities 

By  Mr  WILLIS 
H  R  11364  .A  bill  authorizing  modification 
of  the  existing  project  fr'im  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  to  Bayou  Dulac.  La  (Bafous 
fJranrt  Caillou  and  I.*  Carpei  and  maiiu^ 
nance  of  the  Houma  Navigation  Canal,  to 
the  Committee  on   Public  Works 

By  Mr  BOGGS 
HR  11365  A  hill  authorizing  modifica- 
tion of  the  exl.sting  project  for  the  Missis- 
sippi Ri«er  Baton  R.nige  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Ir)ulslana.  in  the  Interest  of  naviga- 
tion,  to  the  Comml'tee  oq  Public  Wf>rks 

Bv  Mr  COHEI.AN 
HR  11366  A  bi:i  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  salmon  and  steel- 
head development  prot^ram  In  California,  Ui 
the  Committee  on  Me.'ch.int  Marine  and 
Fl   herles 

By  Mr  DENTON 
H  R  11367  A  bill  to  amend  'he  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  .\ct.  a.s  iunended.  to  provide 
annuities  for  .surviving  spouses  with  deduc- 
tion from  original  annuities  and  for  other 
purfwKses  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  0<tl<e 
atut  Civil  Service 

By    Mr    HUBERT 
HR   11368    A  bill  .urhnrlzli.g  modification 
of   the   Gulf   Intracoiistal   Waterway.   I. a    and 
Tex      m    the    liiteres'-    of    navigation,    to    the 
Committee  "n  Public  Works 

HR  11369  A  bill  authorizing  Improve- 
ments along  the  ML-isLs-sippi  River  below  New 
Orleans  for  prevention  of  hurrl'^ane  tidal 
damages,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
HR  11370  A  bin  authorizing  modification 
of  the  existing  project  for  the  Ml.ssl.sslppl 
River  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico. 
Ixiulsiana.  In  the  interest  of  navigation,  to 
the  Committee   on   Public   Works 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  ot  California 
H  R  11371  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  Ui  initiate  a  sjilnujn  and  steel- 
head development  program  m  California,  to 
the  Committee  un  MtTchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


By  Mr  KINO  of  California: 
HR   11372    A  bill   to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  In  th«  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  McSWEEN: 
H  R  11373  A  bill  to  provide  a  right  to  In- 
gress and  egress  across  national  forest  lands 
to  all  persons  owning  property  within  the 
b<:>undarlefl  of  such  national  forests,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

HR  11374  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  act  of  August  24.  1935.  as  amended  (49 
SUt  773,  7  U  S  C  624) ,  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  Include  lumber  and 
wiKKl  prtxiucts  as  an  agricultural  commodity 
under  the  act,  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

HR  11375  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  an  api>eals  nrocedure  in  matters  re- 
lated to  the  sale  of  timber  from  national 
forests,  and  for  other  purixwes,  to  the  C<jm- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture 

HR  11378  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  1 48  Stat.  1246,  12 
use  1701),  to  require  the  use  of  domestic 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  wood  products 
in  the  coii.struction  of  housing  federally 
financed  and  or  fi-derally  insured  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing ami  Currency 

By  Mr   MEADFR 
HR    11377    A   bin    to   establish    a    Commis- 
sion on   Ciovernmenl  Op>erKtlons  In  Research 
and     Development;     to     the     Committee    on 
Science  and  Astronautics 
By  Mr    MONAGAN 
HR   11378    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property   and   Administrative  Services   Act  of 
1949    so    as    U)    permit    donations   of   surplus 
property  to  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
schiKJls  for  Uie  physically  handicapped,  edu- 
cational   television    stations,    and    public    li- 
braries,   to    the   Committee    on    Ckjvcrnment 
Operations 

By   Mr    O  BRIEN  of  New  York: 
HR    11379    A   bill   to  provide   for   an   elec- 
tive   Governor    and    an    elective    Lieutenant 
Governor    of    Guam,    to    the    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Uy  Mr    PELLY 
»  H    11380    A  bill   to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
(jf     1930    to    provide    that    limestone    spalls, 
fragments     and    fines    may    be   Imported   free 
i>f    duty,     to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means 

By  Mr   SCHWENGEL 
HR    11.181     A    bill    to   provide    for   the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  appxiinted  Governor  and 
secretiiry.  and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
;ind  noir.otlng  Delegate  lo  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.senlalivea.   and   fur  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   WILLIS 
HR    113H2    A  bill  authorizing  modification 
if   the   Ctalf   Intracoastal   Waterway,   La.   and 
Tex  .    In    the    Interest    of    navigation,    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    CURTIN 
H  J    Res    697    Joint  rest)lutlon  to  designate 
the   IHth  day  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Patri- 
ots Dav",  to  the  Committee  (jn  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    PELI.Y 
H  J     Re.s     C98    Joint    resolution    regarding 
Indian    fishing   rights,    to  the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    BROYHILL 
H     Res     604     Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee    to   conduct   an   Investigation   and 
study    of    tlie    production,    distribution,    and 
exhibition    of   objectionable   motion    pictures 
and  rel  it((i  advertising    to  the  Ccimmlttee  on 
Rules 

By  Mr  BEERMANN 
H  Re.=i  605  Re.s/.lution  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  In- 
vestigate the  ,^grlcultural  Stabilization  and 
C  'iist'rv.it  ion  ;'.ervice  of  the  US.  Department 
of  Agriculture,    to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DEVINE; 
H  R   11383    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  I. 
Mueller;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  11384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pablo  T. 
Rlnonoa    and    Tomasa    A.    Rlnonos;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  11385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 

Ellis   Beckles  and   Vida  Bernese  Beckles;    to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

HR  11386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 

R    Lore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
HR.  11387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Me  Soon 
Song;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WBSTLAND: 
HR.  11388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Casner  and  Eileen  G.  Casner,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

309.  By  the  SPEIAKER:  Petition  of  Brltton 
Rey,  city  clerk,  Belvedere,  Calif.,  relative  to 
opposing  Federal  taxation  of  Income  derived 


from  State  and  local  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  R.  R.  Balotto,  city 
clerk,  Glendora,  Calif.,  relative  to  opp>OBlng 
Federal  taxation  of  Income  derived  from 
State  and  local  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

311.  Also,  petition  of  Monis  E.  Erlckson, 
city  clerk,  Exeter,  Calif.,  relative  to  opposing 
Federal  taxation  of  Income  derived  from 
State  and  local  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

312.  Also,  petition  of  Rachael  N.  Cordes, 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Siskiyou 
County,  Calif.,  relative  to  opposing  Federal 
taxation  of  Income  derived  from  State  and 
local  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Questionnaire     Report — Fifth     Confres- 
•ional  District,  State  of  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1962 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
completed  the  tabulation  of  a  question- 
naire which  I  distributed  to  about  10.- 
000  of  my  constituents  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
trrcssional  District  of  Connecticut.  The 
questionnaires  were  distributed  by  my 
office  in  February  1962  to  a  mailing  list 
of  constituents  who  have  corresponded 
Willi  me  from  time  to  time  on  legislative 
iind  policy  matters,  and  to  those  who 
Participated  m  a  similar  survey  I  con- 
ducted in  1961. 

The  American  electorate  has  often 
been  stated  to  be  apathetic  or  uncon- 
cerned about  affairs  of  government. 
Tiii.s  is  not  the  case  in  my  district.  In 
Llie  2  years  I  have  been  conducting  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  on  legislative  and  policy 
matters  I  have  been  highly  gratified  with 
ihe  response,  not  only  in  the  return  of 
questionnaire  forms  which  provide  space 
for  categoric  yes  or  no  answers  to  ques- 
tions on  complex  matters,  but  also  in 
the  number  of  letters  I  have  received 
in  which  responsible  comments  and 
recommendations   are  submitted. 

EIGHTEEN     PERCENT    RETT'RNED 

In  1961  I  distributed  about  7,350  forms 
and  received  about  1.375  returns,  an 
average  of  over  18  percent.  In  1962  the 
return  from  about  10,000  questionnaires 
was  about  1.795,  again  an  average  of 
about  18  percent.  This.  I  am  told  by  ex- 
pert pollsters,  is  an  extremely  high  aver- 
age. The  anticipated  return  from  pro- 
fessional polls  is  about  10  percent. 

By  their  willingness  to  complete  the 
questionnaire,  and  their  desire  to  expand 
upon  their  views  with  accompanying  let- 
Ums,  the  voters  of  my  district  have  dem- 
onstrated a  genuine  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  their  Government  and  leg- 
islative affairs.  I  have  prepared  this 
questionnaire  to  obtain  a  cross  section 
of  opinion  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
which  vitally  concern  every  one  of  us. 


This  report,  and  the  comments  of  my 
constituents,  will  be  of  great  value  to  me 
in  the  consideration  of  measures  now 
pending  in  the  Congress.  Although  I 
do  not  propose  to  follow  these  results 
in  any  slavish  manner,  but  to  exercise 
my  own  judgment  on  questions  which 
arise,  nevertheless  they  do  provide  help- 
ful guidance. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  question- 
naire forms  were  not  printed  at  Grovern- 
ment  expense,  and  those  who  returned 
them  aflBxed  their  own  postage.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  receive  additional  re- 
quests for  supplies  of  questionnaires. 
One  such  request  was  for  200. 

I  shall  append  to  this  statement  a  tally 
showing  the  complete  results  of  my  1962 
questionnaire,  but  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  subjects  covered,  I  also 
intend  to  include  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  letters  returned  with  the  question- 
naire forms. 

THE    RESULTS 

The  questionnaire  form  provided  space 
for  yes  or  no  answers,  but  in  many  cases 
there  were  enlightening  and  interesting 
letters  attached.  The  final  tabulations 
show  overwhelming  support^ — see  chart — 
for  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere :  for  limitations  on  executive 
authority  to  reduce  tariffs:  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  social  security; 
for  Federal  aid  for  elementary  school 
construction — but  not  for  teachers' 
salaries  or  parochial  school:  for  U.S. 
membership  in  the  U.N.— purchase  of 
U.N.  bonds  was  favored,  but  by  a  slim 
margin;  for  annual  appropriations  of 
adequate  funds  for  space  explorations; 
for  an  Alliance  for  Progress  with  Latin 
America,  with  financial  assistance  where 
necessary;  for  continuance  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

My  constituents  opposed  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
at  Cabinet  level  by  a  score  of  827  to  796, 
with  172  registering  no  opinion.  The 
score  on  U  S.  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds  was 
822  yes;  677  no:  and  283  uncommitted. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  let- 
ters received  in  response  to  the  question- 
naire: 

Wcxxlbury:  "The  President  has  requested 
Congress  to  give  him  the  power  to  cut  tariffs 
across  the  board.  I  oppose  this  delegation 
of  power  to  the  executive  and  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  Into  the  Common  Market." 


Torrington:  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
questionnaire  you  sent  me.  It  was  very 
Interesting  and  I  will  appreciate  more  in 
the  futiu-e  if  you  will  send  them  to  me." 

Roxbury:  "I  note,  Incidentally,  that  the 
card  was  not  printed  at  Government  expense, 
I  suppose  for  the  usual  reasons.  This  is  one 
case,  however,  which  I  think  should  be  made 
an  exception.  This  Imaginatively  conceived 
method  for  taking  the  public  pulse  on  im- 
portant public  issues,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
not  depend  for  its  financing  on  the  limited 
Income  of  individual  Congressmen,  which 
means  that  its  use  can  only  be  sporadic  and. 
to  that  extent,  inadequate,  and  Inconclusive. 
Our  Government  should  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  dissemination  of  such  quer- 
tionnaires  by  providing  special  funds,  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose,  for  the  use  of 
Congressmen." 

Waterbury :  "Although  I  do  not  like  much 
of  the  conduct  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  I  think  the  committee 
could  fill  an  essential  role  if  the  members 
would  observe  properly  the  civil  rights  of 
witnesses  and  not  use  it  as  a  headline  hunt- 
Inc;    vehicle." 

New  Milford :  "I  am  all  In  favor  of  every 
tax  dollar  being  collected  from  everyone  who 
is  properly  required  to  pay  It.  However, 
honesty  like  morals  cannot  be  legislated  and 
measures  such  a£  the  one  proposed  merely 
drive  the  actual  offenders  to  more  ingenious 
methods  of  evasion  leaving  the  others  to 
hold  the  tab." 

Watertown :  "There  should  be  a  Federal 
program  for  medical  and  hospital  care  lor 
the  aged.  While  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  propensity  for  massive 
growth  at  the  expense  of  States  rights  and 
individual  liberty,  this  is  one  area  where  the 
National  Government  should  act  and  prob- 
ably under  social  security  as  it  has  for  old 
age  retirement  and  disability." 

Washington :  "Please  send  me  six  more 
questionnaires.  Regarding  support  for 
Latin  America,  I  do  believe  that  Is  the  most 
important  section  of  the  world  to  us  and 
that  we  should  aid  the  countries  which  want 
to  be  our  friends — not  any  country  which 
espouses  'neutralism.'  " 

Prospect:  "I  probably  am  wrong,  but  I  de- 
test nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  and 
dread  the  outcome  of  them." 

Kent:  "No  to  the  abolition  of  the  Un- 
American  Committee  because  apart  from 
other  good  reasons,  it  would  be  too  much  of 
a  triumph  for  the  pinks  and  reds.  No  to 
unlimited  tariff-cutting  powers,  for  while  I'd 
be  inclined  to  trust  President  Kennedy  with 
such  powers  as  he  is  today,  he  might  change, 
and  so  will  the  Presidency." 

Lakeville:  "Too  many  of  us  get  Involved 
with  the  many  Immediate  problems  of  daily 
living  and  do  not  stop  to  really  think  about 
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th«  big  decisions  wMch  should  b«  our  re- 
sponsibility as  much  as  your»." 

FiUls  VlUa«e:  "Tbaak  you  for  this  oppor- 
tuiUty  to  eKpraaa  our  opinions." 

Brltlgewat«r:  "li*y  I  bAve  all  more  of  ti^e 
rxceUent  qucsUonnalre  to  glT«  to  some 
Bi  itlgewater  people  who  would  like  to  have 
I  ills  opportunity  of  expreaelnc  their  views 
to  you.  their  Repreeentatlve.    ThAnk  you." 

Naugatuck:  "Kindly  send  me  ao  copies  of 
the  questionnaire  on  issues  before  the  3d  ses- 
sion. 87th  Congress.  Our  Retired  Men's  Club 
has  become  Interested   In   your  suggestion  " 

Lltchneld:  "If  the  space  program  Is  to  be 
pushed  forward  to  enhance  'JFK  "s  chances 
for  election  In  1964,  then  we  say  not  1  red 
cent   for   space." 


Ansonla  "I  am  greatly  opposed  to  ftt-y- 
thing  tliAt  la  supported  by  the  Nittlomil  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  Keep  an  eye 
on  the  tariff  program  for  the  Naugatuck 
Valley  I  have  confidence  In  your  Judg- 
ment " 

Derby  "This  questionnaire  Is  a  fine  Idea 
Dut  when  the  chips  are  clown  you  ure  g  ilng 
t)  have  to  use  your  own  Judgment  on  what  s 
g'>->d  for  the  district  and  fir  the  ctjunlry  " 

B'-aron  FuUb:  "The  question  of  Fcdtrul  Hid 
f  jr  education  has  l.jst  lt.=!  orlgUuU  sIgnltUance 
and  Is  now  a  }K.lit:cul  antl  reUgioua  contro- 
versy Why  ii't  let  It  cool  u.'I  for  a  >ear 
or   so''" 

Winstcd  I  Would  be  In  favor  of  a  De- 
partment   of    Urb.4n    Affairs    at    the    Cabinet 


lovfl,  but  I'm  afraid  the  question  la  now  on 

a  br..udir  is.'-ue  We  are  not  being  confused 
by  the  sounds  and  fury  being  raised  in  aome 
quarters  against  medical  care  for  tfae  aged. 
\Vf   *ant  It." 

Tliomaston:  "How  c:ui  we  avoid  nuclear 
ttstmg?  While  I  find  it  repulsive  to  ajn- 
template  the  p<js.sIblUUe8  of  a  nuclear  war, 
the  alternative  of  not  being  prepared  for 
one  la  even  wjrsc      Don't  trust  the  Russians." 

Colebrook  "I  D  irnially  vote  Republican. 
but  I  am  f.i-.  irahly  Unpre»^.';cd  with  your  in- 
terest In  obumlng  griLssroota  opinion.  I 
d.int  like  some  of  the  things  the  United 
Nations  Is  doing,  and  not  doing,  but  guess 
wi-  11  have  Ui  stlcli  with  It  until  something 
better  ci.'mes  along." 

The  quet'.lomuilrc  t.\Uy  cUart  follows. 


Do  you  favor — 


10. 


rban  AlTitirs  at  Cabuiellcvtt)?. 


KxtahlishnKTit  of  s  1  )fpnrtnu-iit  of  I 

Fc'l'Tal  ai'l  til  ''h  lUfiitiuy  I'luiulion  ' 

i«.    K"r  schivil  Jiin.^tnKtloii' 

b    Kor  tt-Rrh'-n"  salHrtffl'        

c    For  i«j-ixhi>il  lis  w.  II  as  jiubtlc  arhookT 

Mcdlcsl  ^lul  liuspilal  i;u-f  f'  r  Uic  ,i<f<l '     

«.   I'li'liT  siMial  ,vcurit\" 

h.   By  fi 'liTnlly  i-sslstr"!  -'tntf  iT'VTHrTK'         

R<'suinpllon  l.y  th."  riiite<l  ."^tati-s  of  imoli'iu  t.-^ts  In  Ih. 
Withilr«w»l  of  tlip  l.nitP<l  Suu-a  frnii  Hit"  V  iiit.'«l  .Nut' 

rufha*'  ur  tiuu.iKjij.ijdo  t   .V.  Ujiiii." !  >  Ui.-  i  i.u.-i  .>t-it 

.MMilltl'in  .f  tti>>  II  iii.sr  I'n  Arnrrlan 
Support  of  *n  \!!ii\no^  Ut  ['rierfw  » 
ConKTfSs  tivmi  thi-  I'n  sidi-nt  broud  tariil-t  uiiiiij!  po»'  rs  to  lu^KoiutU  across-the- board  trade  agrwiDftitaT 

a.  u  ith'iui    uiutalioi.^' 

b.  With  liniiutiiin.'*  iiruvidliiK  tur  app<-al  and  review  of  a(mMrMvitsT. 
.Annual  ippripriiti'inii  of  adeqnate  funds  tor  space  eiplorattuns'.' 
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W^y  Do  We  Give  Haves  to  Morderert? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1962 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning at  sundown  on  Wednesday,  Jewish 
homes  all  over  America  will  commemo- 
rate the  Passover,  the  liberation  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  from  Egyptian  slav- 
ery? 

This  year,  the  Jews  of  America  and 
Jews  all  over  the  world  will  also  mourn 
at  this  Pasiiover  season  a  tragedy  so 
momentous  that  non-Jews  have  little 
conception  or  understanding  of  it. 

It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  greatest 
mass  murder  in  history — when  6  million 
Jews  went  to  their  deaths  in  the  aas 
chambers  and  the  open  pit  graves  of 
Hitler. 

I  ask  that  those  of  the  non-Jewi.sh 
faith,  those  who  have  not  known  such 
terribly  tragedy.  Join  first  in  expressmK 
our  sympathy,  and  second  make  sure 
that  any  others  who  persecuted  the  Jews 
be  punished,  even  as  Adolf  Eichmann 
now  awaits  punishment. 

In  this  connection  I  regret  to  report 
that  another  who  participated  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  people,  even 
before  Eichmann,  Is  now  living  in  New 
York  City,  enjoying  the  blessings  and 
benefits  of  American  protection.  He  Is 
not  a  citizen,  but  for  some  imexplained 
reason,  he  has  been  allowed  to  nemaln 
here. 

Early  In  the  war.  In  fact  even  before 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  people  reached 


a  gruesome  climax  in  Germany,  tlie 
Rumanian  Iron  Guard  nui^^sacied,  tor- 
tured, imprisoned,  and  hurl-:  Ihou.sand.s 
of  Jews.  Between  8,000  »nd  10,000  died. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  Hitler's  gas 
chambers. 

The  man  who  financed  the  Iron 
Guard,  according  to  war  documents  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  State  Department,  i.s  the 
man  who  now  resides  at  1158  P'lfth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  namely  the  bis'  Ruma- 
nian   industrialist,   Nicolae   Malaxa. 

The  record  of  this  man  is  one  of  tJie 
most  amazing  m  the  postwar  world. 
Even  more  amazing  is  the  /act  that  he 
remains  in  tlie  United  States. 

In  the  first  place  he  was  tiic  wartime 
partner  of  Albert  Goering.  brother  of 
Fuld  Mar.shal  Hermann  Goerin^.  the 
No.  1  war  criminal  after  Hitler,  who 
committed  suicide  in  an  Allied  j.iil. 
Malaxa  and  Goering,  according  to  the 
record  of  the  Immii^'ration  Service, 
worked  together  during  the  war  and 
Malaxa  helped  supply  Hitlci  s  army  with 
.some  of  the  metallurgical  products  so 
badly  needed  during  the  war. 

With  the  end  of  the  war.  Malaxa 
.s'.wLched  from  the  Na/l  .side  to  the  Com- 
muni.st  side.  Wrapping  hini.Mlf  m  the 
cluak  of  the  Communist  Government  of 
Rumania,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1946  on  a  trade  mission.  He  was  a 
representative  of  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment and  therefore  came  here  under 
the  au.spices  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. Yet  he  has  remained  here  ever 
since. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  books  written 
since  the  war  is  called  "The  Destruction 
of  the  European  Jews'  by  Raul  Hilberg. 
Dr.  Hilberg,  a  student  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  now  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  spent  some  years 


.studying  Uie  Federal  war  records  In 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  has  compiled  a 
grue.  ome  account  of  the  tragic  massacre 
of  tlie  Jewish  people. 

In  his  chapter  on  Rumania,  pa^c  489. 
Dr.  Hilberg  reports: 

Iron  Oiiardlst.^  had  s'ormed  Into  the  Jew- 
ish qwartfr  burning  down  Bvnagoguea.  de- 
moiishu.^  stores,  and  dev.-Lstiitlng  private 
.iji  ir'!ne:.t.s  F'.r  miles  aruund  the  city 
the  guardifit-s  had  left  traces  of  their  revoUi- 
lion  On  January  24.  tr.i\  tiers  on  the  Bucha- 
re.st-Ploestl  RoTd  dl.^c^'vcred  at  Banensa  over 
a  hundred  Je-.vi.';h  bodtf-s  without  clothes 
Oo!d  feeth  h.id  bo^n  knocked  out  nf  the 
mouths  of  the  dead  (Gypsies  were  believed 
to  have  been  the  looters  )  On  the  road  to 
tiiurgm  pa.wers-by  stumbled  u|x>n  another 
BO  bodltfs  of  Jev.liih  slain  In  the  city  Itself 
the  Cicrman  mlllt.iry  atUiche  was  bvisy  col- 
lecting casually  reports.  'In  the  Bucharest 
morsjue- 

He  wrote  — 
one  Can  see  hundreds  of  corpses,  but  tliey  r.re 
mo?tly  Jews  (doch  handelt  es  slch  meUtens 
um  Juden)  "  Jewlf^h  sources  report  tliat  the 
\lct:ms  had  not  merely  been  killed,  they  had 
been  butchered  In  the  morgue  bodies  were 
.so  cut  up  that  ihey  nn  longer  resembled  any- 
thlp.g  himian  and  In  the  municipal  siaugh- 
terliouse  bodies  were  observed  hanging  like 
carcisfccs  nf  c.iltlf-  A  witness  saw  a  girl  of 
.0  L.ii;^;i:ig  by  her  feci  llkp  u  calf,  her  entire 
l>Kly  snie.T.red  with  bIo*)d.  On  January  27, 
the  Ji'wish  cointniinity  or.;anlzatlon  had 
Identified  6:^0  of  the  dead,  anfjthcr  4C0  were 
missing 

The  trajiic  account  goes  on  and  on.  A 
total  of  between  7.000  and  10,000  Jews 
were  massacred  by  the  Iron  Guard  in 
Rumama.  largely  in  the  montli  of  Janu- 
ary 1941. 

Now  I  turn  to  another  book — an  offi- 
cial volume  published  by  the  State  De- 
partment. It  is  called  "Documents  on 
German   Foreign   Pohcy   From   1918   to 
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1945,"  and  it  contains  the  many  captured 
notes  exchanged  between  the  German 
Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  and  its  Nazi  Am- 
bas.sadors  around  the  world. 

On  pages  1050-1051  there  is  published 
German  Etocument  No.  623  from  the  Nazi 
Minister  in  Rumania  Pabricius  to  the 
foreign  ministry  in  Berlin,  a  telegram 
dated  January  8,  1941,  the  exact  period 
when  the  Iron  Guard  massacre  of  the 
Jews  was  taking  place  in  Rumania.  The 
Gei-man  note  refers  to  the  Iron  Guard 
a.-^  legionnaires. 

After  describing  friction  between  Gen- 
eral Antonescu  and  the  Iron  Guard,  the 
German  minister  cabled  Berlin  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  this  fight  between  the  General  ( Anto- 
nescu i  and  tf^  legionnaires  (the  Iron 
Ciuiirdi  command,  a  man  plays  a  role  who 
even  earlier  played  a  secret  part  In  Rumanian 
p,  lUtios  Carols  former  friend  and  the  pres- 
ent financial  mainstay  of  the  legionnaires. 
M  MiUaxa  The  legionnaires  let  this  clever 
biR  industrialist  finance  them  He  has  in 
hi.s  plants  the  leader  of  the  legionnaire  labor 
nrKiinlzatlon.  Gima.  and  there  the  green  flags 
<.f  .sima  flutter  everywhere  Slma  and  his 
,^;roup  mlselng)  have  let  themse  ves  be 
roi)ed  In  and  wan:  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Malaxa  on  a  settlement,  while  the  gen- 
eral, as  the  exponent  of  order  and  purity, 
demands  that  Malaxa  hand  over  all  the 
[iroperty  stolen  from  the  State.  Malaxa 
therefore  considers  the  general  his  mortal 
enemy  and  makes  common  cause  with  the 
legionnaires  against  him  Malaxa  has  even 
again  supplied  with  arms  the  legionnaire 
p.ilice  who  had  already  been  disarmed. 
Yesterday,  while  the  scene' between  the  gen- 
eral and  Slma  occurred  In  the  office  of  the 
Minister  President,  they  established  them- 
selves m  the  Prefecture  of  Police  with 
inachlneguns 

The  general,  whose  ent/)urage  kept  this  In- 
formation from  him  last  evening.  Is  now 
extremely  angry  He  would  like  best  to  send 
Malaxa  and  his  family  off  to  Germany  In 
order  U)  get  rid  of  them  for  a  while.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  him.  I  told  him 
that  If  he  wishes  it,  we  would  be  glad  to 
oblige  him  by  taking  Malaxa  In,  since  Ger- 
man industry  had  always  been  on  the  best 
nf  terms  with  him  The  general  considers 
this  his  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  this 
troublesome  schemer 

General  Antonescu  desc.-ibed  the  evenU 
to  me  in  detail  He  asked  me  to  treat  the 
information  In  strict  confidence — Fabrlclus. 

This  is  the  man  who  supplied  arms  to 
the  Iron  Guard  police,  even  after  they 
had  already  been  disarmed,  and  who  sup- 
plied the  finances  for  those  who  wanton- 
ly murdered  and  tortured  the  Jewish 
people  of  Rumania. 

I  quote  once  again  from  Hilberg's 
tragic  volume,  "The  Destruction  of  the 
European  Jews  "; 

A  witness  saw  a  girl  of  5  hanging  by  her 
feet  like  a  calf,  her  entire  body  smeared  with 
blood  On  January  27  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity org.mlzatlon  had  Identified  630  of  their 
de:id    another  400  were  missing. 

The  date  of  that  particular  massacre 
was  January  27;  the  warning  cabled  by 
the  German  Minister  in  Rumania  to  the 
German  foreign  ministry  In  Berlin  was 
January  8.  both  in  1941. 

That  IS  the  shocking,  terrible,  tragic 
evidence — not  hearsay,  not  a  newspaper 
account,  but  the  official  war  records 
published  by  the  State  Department  after 
having  been  seized  by  the  U.S.  Army 
after  the  war. 


And  yet  the  man  who  was  described  as 
"the  financial  mainstay"  of  the  Iron 
Guard  now  resides  at  1158  Fifth  Avenue, 
in  New  York. 

I  ask  the  reason  why. 
Could  it  be  that  these  documents  lie. 
I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  true  they  are 
Grerman  documents,  but  they  have  a  ring 
of  accuracy  about  them.  In  addition 
they  are  substantiated  by  the  Immigra- 
tion hearings.  'Various  prominent  Ru- 
manian witnesses  appeared  before  immi- 
gration officials  to  testify  that  Malaxa 
was  the  financial  backer  of  the  Iron 
Guard.  Among  these  witnesses  was  Al- 
exander Cretzianu,  former  Undersecre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Rumanian 
Government;  also  Marion  Novotny,  who 
testified  that  he  had  seen  Iron  Guards- 
men enter  Malaxa 's  home  to  obtain  arms 
stored  there  for  use  of  the  Iron  Guard. 
Max  Ausnit,  a  leading  Rumanian  indus- 
trialist, also  identified  Malaxa  as  the 
financial  mainstay  of  the  Iron  Guard. 

Now  here  is  another  amazing  point. 
Malaxa  would  not  answer  questions  on 
these  and  other  tender  points  when  he 
appeared  before^  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice. In  eflfect,  he  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. On  such  vital  questions  as 
whether  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Iron 
Guard,  as  to  whether  he  had  the  back- 
ing of  the  Communist  government  after 
the  war  in  Rimiania,  as  to  whether  he 
had  worked  with  the  Nazis  during  the 
war,  on  all  these  E>oints  Malaxa  stood 
silent. 

Can  you  imagine  an  ordinary  criminal 
being  admitted  into  the  United  States 
when  he  took  the  fifth  amendment? 

Yet  this  man  who  helped  to  perpetrate 
crimes  far  worse  than  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary criminal  would  not  answer  ques- 
tions, yet  he  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
here. 

I  am  informed  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  done  his  best  to  try  to  secure 
the  deportation  of  this  alien — without 
success. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
publicly  branded  this  alien  as  a  Com- 
munist and  has  told  how  Malaxa  used 
political  infiuence  to  remain  in  the 
United  States. 

These  are  infiuential  and  able  gentle- 
men and  I  cannot  understand  why  their 
advice  has  not  been  listened  to. 

I  know  that  the  Immigration  Service 
has  recommended  deportation.  But  this 
deportation  has  not  been  carried  out. 
The  Immigration  Service  has  been  over- 
ruled. 

I  cannot  understand  why.  Why  are 
we  permitting  this  man — who  was  seri- 
ously implicated  with  the  murder  of 
some  10,000  Rumanian  Jews — to  remain 
living  in  wealth  and  luxury  on  F^f  th  Ave- 
nue while  the  Jewish  world  mourns  its 
dead? 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who 
have  suffered  more  tragically  during  the 
past  war.  They  have  borne  their  suffer- 
ing in  silence.  They  have  buried  their 
dead.  It  is  not  for  the  Jews  of  the 
United  States  to  rise  up  and  ask  why 
we  are  keeping  this  man  in  the  United 


States,  it  for  the  rest  of  us  who  are  non- 
Jews  to  fight  this  battle, 

I  for  one  hop)e  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee 
will  reoi)en  this  case  and  bring  the  rec- 
ords forward  for  all  to  see. 

It  was  Moses  who,  as  the  p)eople  of 
Israel  sought  to  escape  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  cried  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord:  "Let  my  people  go  that  they  may 
serve  Me." 

And  I  say,  let  those  who  have  been 
guilty  be  punished;  let  those  who  are 
not  of  Jewish  faith  rise  up  in  wrath  and 
defense  of  our  Jewish  colleagues  and  in 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  others. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17, 1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Spestker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Washington  Report 

{By   Congressman    Bruce   Aix:er,   Fifth    Dis- 
trict,  Texas,    April    14,    1962) 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  has  oc- 
cupied the  full  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  past  month. 
This  week  we  completed  public  hearings 
and  started  executive  sessions  to  consider 
the  testimony.  Fair  trade  between  nations 
and  fair  competition  between  the  products 
of  nations  is  obviously  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States.  The  President's  bill, 
HH.  9900,  win  promote  neither  fair  trade 
nor  free  trade.  The  conditions  Indispensable 
to  free  trade  do  not  exist  and  cannot  exist 
without  a  basic  change  In  U.S.  economic  pol- 
icies and  a  change  in  laws  now  on  the  books 
pertaining  to  Immigration,  minimum  wage, 
agriculture,  and  other  areas  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  regulation  of  Imports  to  assure  fair 
competition  between  foreign  and  domestic 
products  can  no  longer  be  based  on  tariff  ad- 
justment. The  United  States,  with  duties 
averaging  12  p>ercent  on  Industrial  F>roducts, 
is  fourth  lowest  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  the  level  of  Its  duties.  Our  duties  have 
been  reduced  so  low  that  In  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's peril-point  Investigation  It  was  de- 
termined that  nearly  40  percent  of  the  items 
on  which  concession  had  been  requested  by 
other  countries  tariffs  oould  not  be  further 
reduced  without  causing  or  threatening  se- 
rious Injury  to  many  U.S.  Industries.  On 
Items  requested  by  the  European  Economic 
Community,  75  percent  were  already  at  the 
peril  point.  Rather  than  accepting  the  Pres- 
ident's bill  as  presented  to  the  committee,  we 
need  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  domestic 
cost  consequences  of  Inflationary  pressures 
created  by  continued  governmental  deficits, 
and  of  the  systems  of  taxation.  State  and 
Federal,  which  place  our  Industries  at  a  cost 
disadvantage  with  foreign  competitors. 

The  President's  bill  asks  Congress  to  atxll- 
cate  its  responsibilities.  HJl.  9900  requests 
Congress  to  abdicate  Its  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution,  by  granting 
the  President  absolute  discretion  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  duties  without  any  limiting 
standards.  It  denies  judicial  review,  elimi- 
nates the  peril  point,  and  gives  the  President 
a  life  or  death  decision  over  American  Indus- 
try     More  than  half  of  the  00  pages  of  the 
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bill  glvM  the  President  power  to  reorganize 
the  Nations  economy  and  Increasea  Federal 
planning  In  the  retraining  and  relocation  of 
workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  a 
Presidential  tsurtfT  decision  and  to  subsidise 
Industries  hurt  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  this  act. 

Bureaucratic  reorganisation  of  our  whole 
domestic  economy  will  be  the  end  result  of 
this  bill  By  giving  the  President  the  sole- 
power  to  choose  the  Industries,  workers,  ond 
communities  which  shall  receive  the  full 
brunt  of  duty-free  competition  from  the 
products  of  lower  cost  countries,  and  the 
further  power  to  select  from  those  Industries 
the  ones  which  he  will  assist  by  tax  relief 
and  other  forms  of  adjustment  assistance. 
the  bill  would  give  the  President  unre- 
strained power  to  determine  without  comlnj; 
to  Connreas.  the  future  development  of  the 
US  economy  There  are  no  guidelines  In 
the  bill  which  the  President  must  follow 

The  President's  bill  contemplates  Govern- 
ment price  control.  In  questioning  Under 
Secretary  oX  Stats  Ball  I  was  able  to  secure 
his  admission  that  the  administration  Is 
prepared  to  use  tariff  concession  on  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  products  to  bring  about 
lower  pwlce*  President  Kennedy,  himself 
acknowledged  In  a  speech  In  New  York  City 
on  October  12.  IMO.  "l^^uently  Imports 
may  be  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
our  domestic  market.  3  or  3  percent,  but  It 
breaks  the  price  (or  the  other  97  percent. "  It 
U  plain  the  administration  Intends  to  use  the 
unlimited  authority  requeeted  In  HJt.  9900 
as  an  experiment  In  price  control  both  In 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

This  bin  wUl  not  Insure  free  trade,  but 
on  the  contrary  will  further  restrict  Ameri- 
can exports  and  will  place  unconstitutional 


and   dangerous    power   In    the   hands  of    the 
President.      On    the    floor    of    the    House    on 
Wednesday  evening  I  ofTered  a  trade  program 
which  I  believe  will  accomplish  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  freer  trade  wlthnut  endspgerlnff 
our   own   cc<in<jmy   or   liberties      i  1 )    Elxtrnd 
the   present   trade   agreements    law   for   a   4- 
year  period,   (2)   within  present  law    give  the 
President    additional     authority     to     reduce 
duties  by  20  i>orcent.  to  Uike  efl  ct  6  percent 
a    year:    (3)     strengthen    th?    exl.'tlng    pcrll- 
p  )lnt   and    eacnpo    clause    provisions    by    re- 
qulrlnar    a    finding   of    actual    or    threatened 
injury    by    the   Tariff    CommlMlon    whenever 
there  exists,  or  would  be  Imminent,  a  combi- 
nation of  either   (a)    a  decline  In   the  share 
of  the  market  supplied  by  domestic  produc- 
tlon.i   and    a   decline    in    the   domestic    price 
level   or    In   d.unestlc    Industry    earning;.    <.r 
(h)    a    decline    In   the   share    cf   the    market 
f.->r  domestic  products  and  a  decline  In   em- 
ployment   or    wages    paid    In     the    domei'tlc 
industry:     (4)    provide    against   the    snpplnjrs 
by  excessive   Imports  at   the   rate  of   kcrowth 
of   Industries,   by   adding   to   the    peril-point 
and   escape   clauses,    as    aitern.ite    b.i.ses    for 
action,  circumstances  ch<iraclerl/ed  by  an  In- 
crease   In   Imports,    the   continued    expansion 
of    the    domestic    market,    but   a    declln*    In 
the     established     rate     of     gr'^wth     of     the 
Industry  producing  like  or  competitive  prfxl- 
ucU:   (5)   direct  the  President  to  make  s  de- 
termined use   of  legislative   tools  already   at 
hand  designed  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
U.S.  exports  without   the   necessity   for   new 
duty    reductUms,     ^fll     establish    a    congres- 
sional   commission,    adequately    staffed,    to 
make  s  comprehensive  study  of  all  the  fac- 
tors relating  to  our  foreign  trade  position 

Trade  and  tariffs  legislation  U  a  highly 
complicated  and  technical  study,  but  Is  one 
of  the  main  concerns  cf   my  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means.  The  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering could  have  mure  serious  and  far- 
reac.Mng  etfects  on  every  Individual  citizen 
than  any  other  measure  coming  before  Con- 
gress and  for  that  reason  I  have  spent  and 
will  continue  to  spend  practically  every  wak- 
ing moment  In  trying  to  see  to  It  that  we 
shape  a  measure  which  will  protect  our 
e.uiiomy  our  industry,  the  Jobs  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  will  preserve  o\ir  constitutional 
liberties  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  legis- 
lative brunch  of  the  Oovernment. 


Antwcri  to  QneitionBairei — They  ProTl^e 
Crot*  Section  of  Pablic  Optaioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREISENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1962 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Sjwa'cer.  I  recently 
submilLod  to  iho  citizens  of  the  21st  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texaa  a  question- 
naire, containing  24  current  issues.  Ap- 
proximately 15.000  returns  have  come  In 
and  have  been  tabulated.  This  repre- 
sent.s  an  unu.sually  hlKh  percentage  of  re- 
spon5e«  and  bespeaks  the  extraordinary 
interest  In  the  afTalrs  of  government  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  reside  In  that 
district. 

The  results  follow; 


ll.Mltll 

■'yM)uld  fori'tun  lild  lie  oonftned  to  frlen.lly  couritrlr-i' 

StwMiid  tnreiRn  aid  be  rodueed*. . 

l>o  you  fm»or  the  President'*  proposal  to  increase  the  foreiKii  aid  »  I'esce  turps  (rooi  llti.oUJ.IXW  U>  |.'iJ.U«).u«  j  yrsrt....^. 

Sliuuld  we  maintain  a  strong  ataiiU  in  defense  u(  Bf.rlln  eMii  K  It  uieiuui  uat  ul  hircu* .......................-.-.•—• 

I>o  you  favor  the  President's  request  tliat  roii){n"w  live  him  standby  withoritN,  sut>)eet  to  reto  bT  Oonfriei.  terMOettUMOa  penua^l  Ixusme 

an  sn  antirecession, measure' - 

I>o  you  isvor  ll>e  Preshlent'a  prnpoord  <»l*bllshment  of  »  Cataiirt  Iim-I  iu  i*   I  ><i>ur'iiiint  ol  '■rl"Ui   VfTjilr^  rwid  11 
The  Prt-Milerit  h.is  reconinieu'led  pay  r»lae  rcforiiijt  for  i  lOviTtineiit  enipioyf*'*.  e>tlm«l«'<l  to  rti«t  $1  .Wli.lWi.niin  per  yr-at: 

l)i»  yoii  f.ivor  iny  tn(TPii»  In  WiYirr^  (hr  I  Mjvrrria.t'iit  •  II  (  l>>>'t"  '        .    ..       

iKi  rn^i  fsviir  any  Increase  In  wages  for  po»til  PTi'ployif^.  m  pvtuul.u'', 
t^-hOMl  aid: 

l>o  you  favor  any  Ft^^leral  lUd  for  ^ihoul  >on.itrui  iHio' 

I)o  you  favor  any  Fedejal  alil  lor  ttatluTs'  laJuiis' ......... .-...„...-.^^...-»— ..^. .«»......-...».-.-.-..». 

Wi'lfiifp  

The  Pr»<sl.lenthi»sre«)mmende<l  that  tN-  ConfT'-w  pr 'MI^  U.inilly  luttorlty  to  tl>e  President  to  arwlorate  and  p«Jt  Into  rfVct  up  to  J7.nnn.flno.nno 

ol  puNlo  wurks  when  oneinploynient  L'' rL^uiit      Ihi  •j.iu  fnur  Ih.t' , 

Thfl  I'realdt'nl  has  nroposed  llie  lalChilluD  of  «  '^■.)Ulti  KirploMrcnt  (^•ii"irtiinlti,-<  .^   t.  dr'vlciied  to  tr  un  younE  people  lor  Job  op|«wtuiiitlM, 

esUm^ittd  to  co.it  JTS.nOO.fW)  the  l<t  ye  .r.  »l'«>.l»)ti.lii«i  lor  rii.  ti  of  t.'ie  ri'-it  .'  yv  lr^.     Ik)  you  favor  tlil'»?        

The  Pre^flfnt  hiis  proposed  the  e^ti»l>!lshn-.rnt  of  i  ^    ut.';  (  .m^  r  \  .!:■  n  iKr!-,  i;  olrlc  I  rou»fliiy  »/ler  Uw  CCC  of  UfflirwskiB  tUj*.     iM  >uu 

fawor  this' 

SubTeDlve  at-tlvlU(«:  l>o  yoo  fsvoc  the  contlnuntion  ot  t.>.>'  House  In  Anierlmn  .\cUviUe«  romniltt** - 

Mw  Ileal  cart).  'lUc  I'reiSilent  has  prouuMxl  tliU  aU  niii.l.jy.rs  and  <>iiipl«iyw»  l*  ri^iiilrc^l  U>  ;-uy  ».lilitl">n<d  «x-l;\l  security  Uti  to  pr'Vlde  Utull«d  uieill- 

Oil  and  hospital  care  for  eMejly  locial  iecunty  iniiUit.uit<.  rvi-ir!',.'^  of  t!"ir  rii-"'.! 'ir   li-^lr"       I  >■■  jou  fiivor  iMi'* 
l'nlte<l  Niitloni    The  President  haH  it^kt^l  the  Cnti^T-^'  ti    ii.[r..v  ihi  imrct,  l^*  ol  $I(»i,i««i,i«»i.,f  n  rif»i.i»*i.t«ll»  »«ind  l^ue  tiy  the  I    \  .  to  Iwlp  nn.-uuv 

that  ont«nl«»tlon.  i-ontt'D<llns  that  wouUI  rf^ult  in  les!«   iiul.»y  liy  us  :ii  tin   Ujiik  run       I 'o  you  (mir  tiil'.' .  

ForeiKii  trsde;    The  President  has  n-ijui-sted  that  de  t)»«  Ku.n   iiithority  ^•y  t;i<-  f^.,ii.T'  -^  i  ■  -    I'l  .   liirilTs  t.\  .li  |»Ti-.nt  or  inon'  on  raa;or  sr«u(M  of 

ouiuiuodiUi'S.  in  uicliaOKv  tor  ixiuocs-sjouj  truin  other  CDuiitries.  i"*p»^rtlly  'hose  In  the  fointi  on  M.trket  of  Kijn>|»"      1>0  yu  favor  tM»* ....... 

Vi'terar.i 

A  Nil  In  roncr»-w  proTdles  that  OI  pdiimfional  beneflts  be  etU<n<lrd  lo  v«U'ra«3  wUo  serve  lu  fwscetluie.  estimated  by  V.\  to  cMt,  tnlltallr. 

taSU.an.OOO  per  year      Do  you  lavor  '.hl«*  , 

.Another  pendlnit  Nil,  U.K.  37*A,  wuuid  hivh  ;.■*<. ijUO  v.-tiTHns  of  Wi>rl.l  War  I.  who  >»rMd  'jii  hiy.  or  more,  a  pension  of  IIIC  i.-r  month      Iiiomie 

limits  in  the  tjill  would  uiiluiU-  uhout  .«)  ;»riTtit   <(  W  otM  U  ir  I  v>;.  r,iii.M  iii  llif  !ilt;l»T  uicoiiie  hrackets.     {I'itt  \  \  ■  ■: ■   ^-  u  *l  li 

tlomil  cost  t»C.nnn,noOannim!ly,  »!*>■  i  to' il  i,|  !i".  ,t,  \l  ro.!  of  |i !  i)nii,u0O,000y.     Lto  you  bivar  thb* 

Airrkiilturei:   l>o  you  ft«vr>r  rt'diictlon  In  c«i8M  ttiM  ■ .  otrols  in  fcirrii  (jrodra.'uT .._._................................. 

Lafior 

l>o  you  thvtr  "rlKht-to-work"  laws  which  provilc  lint  ii  woi  ',^,-r  !  iri  not  Vi-yvt  to  join  i  iirdon  to  ImM  a  )oh'  

l)o  you  favor  letlslaUon  renulriui!  Ulx>r  mil  >ii.  to  i-iMif.irrn  to  antitrust  <«ws  now  .tppUciihte  to  t»iv»te  ror|>oruUi»n>  nnl  tMivlne<w  <-hli-riirlsest 

The  PniMtdrnt  haif  sksked  lor  legtilaflon  which  would  rcfjinre  ali  uiu-inpl"yiiienl  tonit>en.-«»ll'in  laws  of  tlie  varltNJS  -^tati-."*  in  !«•  fcdi  t.i;i>  staiulafd- 

ii«1       I>o  you  favor  this' 
The  I'resideDt  lisa  urged  an  Uicruii.He  lu  and  IU)  expaiMoo  o(  tweraxF  of  iiueni{>to>inent  bvnt'lltii.     Uu  you  favor  lliU? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  said  with  as- 
surance that  these  results  represent  a 
fairly  accurate  cross  section  of  public 
opinion  in  that  district. 

MKDICAL  CASK  PROPOSAL  tS  I'NPOltLAR 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  18.66  percent 
favor    while    75.45    percent    oppose    ihe 


President's  proposal  that  limited  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  be  provided  for 
elderly  people  who  are  covered  by  social 
security,  a  whopping  majority  of  4  to  1. 
Under  the  Kerr-MiLLs  Act.  now  in 
effect,  all  needy  elderly  people  are  en- 
titled   to   medical   and   haspital   care   In 


those  States  that  cooperate  by  imple- 
menting the  Federal  law  enacted  by 
ConRress  2  years  ago. 

t'EOI'I  E    W.\.VT    FOREIGN     AID    RCDUCKD 

By  a  decisive  ratio  of  85.78  to 
only  7.07  percent,  the  people  want 
foreign   aid  confined   to   friendly   coun- 
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tries,  and  78  percent  feel  that  foreign 
aid  should  be  reduced,  or  eliminated. 

STANDBY     AUTHORITT    AND     NXW    WXl.rAKX    PRO- 
POSALS ARX  UKPOPrrLAR 

The  results  reveal  a  strong  conviction 
on  tlie  part  of  tlie  people  that  the  Con- 
gress should  retain  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  in  several  areas  covered 
by  Questions.  By  a  ratio  of  36.71 
to  53.90  percent  the  people  oppose 
the  President's  request  that  Congress 
give  him  standby  authority  to  reduce 
ta.xes  on  personiU  income,  as  an  anti- 
recession measure. 

By  a  ratio  of  2 '/a  to  1,  they  oppose  the 
Presidents  recommendation  that  the 
Congress  provide  standby  authority  for 
him  to  put  into  effect  a  public  works 
program  when  unemployment  is  rising. 

They  strongly  oppose  the  proposed 
Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
and  the  proposed  Youth  Conservation 
Corps. 

PEOPLE  OPPOSE  rUiDlAL  AID   FOR  KOUCATION 

It  will  be  noted  that  25.16  percent 
favor  and  69  64  percent  oppose  any  Fed- 
eral aid  for  schcol  construction.  And 
even  more  decisively  they  oppose  any 
Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries. 

V  N    BOND  PtncCHASE  DISAPPROVKD 

By  a  percentage  of  18.11  percent  for 
and  68  04  percent  against,  the  people  are 
opposed  to  the  proposed  purchase  of  $100 
million  of  bonds  to  help  finance  the 
United  Nations. 

A  considerable  number.  In  comments, 
express  grave  doubts  as  to  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation. They  feel,  as  I  do,  that  unless 
changes  are  made  which  will  enable  that 
orpanization  to  more  effectively  project 
and  maintain  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  In  respect  to  means 
of  maintaining  peace  and  repudiating 
the  warmaklng  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nists, we  should  sexiously  consider  with- 
drawing from  membership.  And  they 
feel  very  strongly  that  all  other  nations 
should  be  required  to  pay  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  of  operating 
the  United  Nations;  otherwise  they 
should  be  automatically  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  voting.  In  my  opinion  this 
position  is  sound  and  proper. 

LABOR  UNIONS  8HOCLD  BE  UNDER  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  by  a  margin 
of  81  40  and  6  04  percent,  the  people  feel 
that  labor  unions  should  be  made  to  con- 
form to  antitrust  laws  now  applicable  to 
private  corr>orations  and  business  enter- 
prises. 

I  strongly  support  this  position.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  accom- 
plish that  objective.  The  simple  fact 
i.s  that  labor  unions  have  grown  up. 
They  are  now  big  business.  They  no 
longer  need  to  be  wet-nursed  and 
coddled.  They  do  not  need  nor  should 
they  longer  expect  special  treatment  by 
being  exempted  from  our  antimonopoly 
laws.  The  public  interest  must  be  pro- 
tected against  harm  that  comes  from 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade, 
whether  it  be  by  big  business  or  big 
labor. 

The  people  also  very  strongly  oppose 
any  exparuslon  of  coverage  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits.    Several  hundred  of  those 


who  answered  cited  specific  instances, 
within  their  own  knowledge,  of  abuses 
by  individuals  who  receive  benefits  un- 
der this  program.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  magnify  rather  than  to  relieve  the 
problems  related  to  unemployment.  In 
fact,  in  many  instances  it  serves  to  pro- 
mote unemployment  by  providing  a 
method  whereby  many  make  use  of  this 
program  in  order  to  avoid  working,  and 
actually  refuse  to  seek  or  accept  gainful 
employment  while  they  are  drawing  such 
benefits. 

It  is  clear  that  this,  a  State  program, 
should  be  Investigated  and  appropriate 
steps  taken  to  better  protect  the  public 
interest  against  these  unjustified  abuses. 
The  program  can  be  protected  and  ap- 
plied as  intended,  while  effectively  pre- 
venting the  free  riders  and  chiselers 
from  making  a  farce  of  the  real  purpose 
and  intention  of  the  program. 

WrrHHOLDINO  OP  TAX  ON  SAVINGS  AND  DIVIDENDS 
IS  UlfPOPULAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  issue  was  not 
included  in  the  poll  hundreds  of  people 
in  their  comments  have  expressed  op- 
position to  the  pending  proposal  to  with- 
hold the  tax  on  interest,  savings,  divi- 
dends, and  so  forth.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  issue  was  included  In  the  recent 
tax  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  against  it. 
With  the  computer  system  now  being 
installed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, It  is  believed  that  we  are  approaching 
the  time  when  such  withholding  will  be 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  proposed  with- 
holdmg  will  be  irritating  and  It  will  in- 
volve tremendous  expensive  bookkeeping 
operations  by  those  who  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  withholding  for  the 
Government. 

PEOPLE  FAVOR  MORE  FREEDOM,  FEWER  CONTROLS 

Throughout  these  questionnaires  the 
people  have  spoken  out  against  so  much 
concentration  of  governmental  activities 
in  Washington.  They  want  less  regi- 
mentation, fewer  controls.  In  all  activi- 
ties. Including  agriculture  and  business. 
A  Coleman  ranchman  expressed  the 
views  of  many  thus  : 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  giving  tiie  Presi- 
dent any  of  the  powers  ttiat  now  belong  to 
Congress.  I  am  in  favor  of  reducing  Govern- 
ment sj)endlng  at  all  levels  and  returning 
the  economy  of  this  country  back  to  the 
people  where  It  belongs. 

Quite  a  number  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  deficit  spending  and  other  poli- 
cies widely  endorsed  by  liberals.  Many 
people  ask  questions  about  the  attitude 
of  such  Uberal  organizations  as  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
(ADA)  and  the  AFL-CIO's  political  arm, 
known  as  COPE.  They  believe  that  the 
liberal  pwllcles  of  these  and  other 
similar  organizations  should  be  con- 
sidered with  caution  and  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress. 

Several  comments  included  requests 
for  information  about  the  extent  of  con- 
formance by  Members  of  Congress  to 
policies  advocated  by  ADA  and  COPE. 
In  that  connection.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  number  of  reprints  of  the 
voting  records  of  Congressmen  as  viewed 
by  those  organizations.  They  will  be 
sent  to  any  constituents  who  request 
them. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  com- 
ments and  other  Issues  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss  In  this  report,  but  space 
will  not  permit.  I  do  want  to  take  this 
means  of  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
all  of  my  constituents  who  took  the  time 
and  trouble  to  return  their  question- 
naires and  the  many  who  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  some  timely  and  enlightening 
comments. 


MedicaKCare  for  the  Afeil  Under  Social 
Security  Rather  Thaa  Private  Insur- 
ance Plans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST.  GERMAIN 

OF   ERODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1962 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
introduction  in  recent  days  of  several 
medicare  bills  on  a  so-called  voluntary 
basis  rather  than  under  the  social  secu- 
rity program  is  most  pleasing  to  me  in 
several  respects,  and  yet  disturbing  In 
others. 

There  Is  a  growing  recognition  by  op- 
ponents of  the  medicare  program  that 
the  aged  do  not  have  the  adequate  means 
of  meeting  the  expenses  of  major,  and 
often  chronic,  illnesses  that  strike  them 
in  this  period  of  their  lives;  that  the 
aged  desire  a  program  whereby  they  can 
finance  the  necessary  Insurance  against 
the  costs  of  required  treatment;  that 
health  insurance  coverage  Is  a  desirable 
national  objective  for  all.  I  repeat  "all"' 
of  our  aged,  and  that  it  is  In  the  national 
interest  to  aid  and  encourage  the  aged 
who  seek  the  protection  of  medical  care 
under  an  effective,  financially  sound  and 
encompassing  program.  The  very  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  has  long  been  lack- 
ing among  many  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber. It  may  possibly  be  the  voting 
strength  of  the  aged  that  has  influenced 
many  Members  of  the  House  to  approach 
the  subject  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
in  a  more  realistic  and  fruitful  manner. 

There  Is,  however,  one  major  diver- 
gence of  opinion  between  the  new  propo- 
nents of  the  medicare  program  and  my- 
self. We  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the 
best  basis  upon  which  to  finance  the 
coverage.  The  phrase  "extended  with- 
out Government  Interference  on  a  volun- 
tary rather  than  compulsory  basis,"  as 
used  in  the  recently  introduced  legisla- 
tion, is  a  facade  that  insults  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  senior  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
In  this  Chamber.  Objections  to  social 
security  are  a  little  late;  almost  30  years 
too  late.  It  is  a  justified,  effective, 
financially  sound  and  fully  accepted 
means  of  providing  what  private  funds 
cannot  provide  and  is  an  acceptance  by 
the  Government  of  a  responsibility  which 
lies  upon  its  shoulders.  It  Is  my  view, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  act  when  action  is  within  the  sphere 
of  goverrunental  responsibility  and  I  sub- 
mit that  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  is  within  that 
sphere.     To    argue    against    the    social 
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security  program  i»  to  ask  for  the  with- 
drawal of  so  much  that  has  kept  America 
prosperous  and  Its  people  In  dignity  and 
independence  even  In  the  most  trying  of 
times. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  medical  care  for  the  aged  is  the 
one  that  will  best  solve  the  problems  In- 
volved and  not  create  new  headaches 
for  the  Nation.  The  private,  the  "volun- 
tary." and  I  put  "voluntary"  in  quotes, 
Ignores  the  basic  problem  of  the  pay- 
ment, by  the  aged,  of  the  needed  insur- 
ance The  bills  introduced  state  that 
the  aged  sector  of  the  population  does 
not  have  the  means  to  meet  the  require- 
ments m  the  au-ea  of  medical  care  and 
yet  the  burden  is  still  upon  them  under 
the  provisions  of  these  measures  The 
social  security  approach  is  a  longrun 
plan  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
funds  available  and  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  burdens  of  the  program. 
It  is  not  a  shortrun  plan  to  appease  the 
aged  and  pass  the  buck.  It  is  a  plan 
that  will  provide  the  necessary  coverage 
in  the  future,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  the  individual,  without  placing  a  great 
burden  on  the  aged  at  a  time  when  their 
earning  capacity  is  little  if  anything,  and 
IS  the  method,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  adopt  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation 


Plif  ht  of  tbc  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

'     HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

^,  or    PENNSYLVANIA 

""in  the  house  of  representative.^ 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1962 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  2. 
1962.  I  set  forth  my  views  concerning  the 
plight  of  the  Peruisylvania  Railroad,  and 
this  Includes  all  of  the  railroads  in  this 
country. 

I  Prom  On  the  Track,  Association  of  American 
Railroads  magazine) 

"The  railroads  of  the  United  States  simply 
must  have  some  help  If  they  are  to  continue 
There  Is  no  alternative  to  this,  and  word.* 
will  not  do  It 

"As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  railroad 
Industry  as  one  of  the  major  Instrviments  of 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  There  Is  simply 
nothing  that  could  take  the  place  of  what 
railroads  would  have  to  be  called  upon  to  do 
If  we  needed  to  move  either  manpower  or 
material  from  one  corner  of  this  country  to 
the  other  right  away  " 

The  Philadelphia  leader  said  that  his  in- 
sight regarding  the  need  of  the  Industry  has 
been  sharpened  since  he  has  been  called  upon 
t<i  go  regularly  by  train  to  Washington 

"In  trying  to  make  Its  ends  meet,  the 
equipment  of  the  Industry  is  being  rapidly 
depleted  and  much  of  this  costly  machinery 
had  to  be  purchased  when  we  were  at  w<ir 
and  the  railroads  meant  the  dtttereuce  be- 
tween getting  our  lighting  gear  to  the  in.niy 
strategic  ports  and  having  It  pile  up  on  the 
premises  of  the  manufacturers  Y  lu  cant 
shoot  guns  vinless  you  cnn  get  them  to 
!<oIdlers.  As  a  veternn,  I  knuw  wh^r  Im 
talking  about." 


In  addition  to  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman's lnt4!re«t  in  the  railroad  Industry 
as  an  oreraU  asset  for  the  country,  hlr  Nn 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  he  did  not  di- 
vorce this  from  the  interests  of  Negroe*  who. 
when  that  Industry  Is  healthy,  receive  ap- 
proximately tl  million  a  day  In  earned  In- 
come from  moie  than    100  roads 

Negroes  have  more  than  a  sentimental 
Interest  In  keeping  the  railroad  Industry  In 
existence,  and  their  friends  In  hl^h  place* 
need  to  constantly  remember  that  fact  One 
million  dollars  n  day  Is  equal  to  a  lot  of  go<xl 
education  It  idds  up  t*)  a  great  deal  of 
good  housing  And.  most  of  all.  U  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  tuat  keeps  people  believing  in 
our  way  of  life 

The  Congresi.man  felt  certain  that  the 
■  plight  of  railroads  would  have  Uj  be  high' 
on  the  list  of  tilings  before  the  White  House 
for  early  action  "This  saving  of  the  rail- 
road Industry  l.s  no  political  fcx^itball  I  sin- 
cerely bellcTe  t.^at  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  stanchly  in  favor  of  sfime  form  of 
help  What  remains  Ls  for  that  furm  to 
take  shape      I  believe  it  will  " 


Statement    of    the    Honorable    John    S. 
Monagan,  of  Connecticut 

KXTEN'  [ON  OF  RFlMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OK    CONNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA Tl VE.S 
Tursriav.  AprU  17.  1962 

Mr  MONAOAN  Mi  Speaker,  the 
people  of  tlie  Fifth  District,  which  I 
represent,  and  of  all  of  Connecticut  have 
been  following  with  interest  the  develop- 
ments m  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Comnu.s.sion  wlach 
would  influence  and  affect  television 
reception  within  the  State 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  favorably  reported  H  R  8031 
'H  Rept  1559'  which  would  delegate 
power  to  the  FCC  to  require  that  all 
television  sets  shipped  in  Interstate  and 
F'oreiKn  Commerce  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing all  82  television  channels  including 
the  12  VHF  channels  and  the  70  UHF 
charmels  This  action,  taken  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  FCC  s  deintermixture 
program  which  would  have  deleted  VHF 
channel  3  from  Hartford.  Conn  repre- 
sents a  very  satisfactory  conclusion  to  an 
issue  that  was  of  sreat  concern  to  me 
and  to  my  constituents 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  de- 
intermixture  i)rogram  because  it  would 
have  created  a  complete  television  black- 
out to  nearly  45.000  residents  of  the  Con- 
necticut 5th  Congressional  District  and 
it  would  also  hiave  had  adverse  influence 
upon  the  television  reception  of  about 
250.000  Conne<:ticut  viewers. 

These  developments.  I  am  confident, 
are  in  conceit  with  the  desire  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  th'  F'ederal  Communications 
C'jmmission  to  afford  the  best  possible 
reception  opportunities  for  all  television 
se'  owners 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Honorable 
Oien  Harris.  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
aM-l      P'oreinn     Commerce     Committee. 


Chairman  Newton  N.  Minow  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
the  other  members  of  the  PCC.  memt)er8 
of  the  Connecticut  delegation,  and  Gov 
John  Dempsey.  of  Connecticut,  for  their 
enlightened  endeavors  which  have 
brought  at)out  this  very  favorable 
development. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  statement  which  I 
presented  at  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  hearings 
on  March  5.  1962,  on  H  R.  8031. 

Tiie  statement  fciUows: 
ST\TztttNT    or    Hon     John    S     Monacan,    a 

RrpaEsrNTATivE    in     Concbess    Pbom    the 

Firrn     C'oN(;REiisioNAi.     District     or     THE 

STATt:    or    Connect  If  ifT 

Mr  Monacan  Mr  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you  and  to 
make  known  my  views  on  H  R  8031  and  the 
..ther  bills  that  have  been  referred  to  here 
this  morning 

I  consider  that  this  legislation  la  of  Tltal 
lnt|>ortance  t<^)  thousands  of  Connecticut 
residents.  Including  many  In  the  Fifth  Con- 
gre«.sli<nal  District,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  That  la  roughly  the  north- 
we-stern  and  western  sectors  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
wholeheartedly  In  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple uf  all -channel  television  legislation, 
such  as  H  R   8031 

This  bin  would  delegate  power  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commlaalon  to  re- 
quire th.tt  all  television  seta  shipped  In  In- 
terstate HMd  foreign  commerce  be  capable 
of  receiving  all  82  television  channels.  In- 
cluding the  12  VHF  channels  and  70  UHF 
channels 

I  support  thl.i  bill  with  strong  reserva- 
tions however  and  I  want  at  this  time  to 
make  known  the  reasons  for  theae  reaerva- 
tlons  .simultaneously.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  give  favorable  conalderatlon 
to  the  enactment  of  H  R  0256.  MR  B301, 
and  several  idenlK-al  bills  which  would  serve 
the  purpo.se  of  HR  8031  but  would  alao 
prohibit  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
nnisalon  from  Its  stated  purpoae  of  deleting 
the  VHF  from  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  cannot  support  H  R  8031  in  Ita  present 
form  because,  while  purportedly  aervlng  the 
interests  of  .ill  future  television  receiver 
owners.  It  wcjuld  surely  afford  the  FCC  with 
a  weapon  to  deprive  44,814  residents  of  my 
district  of  any  TV  reception  and  reduce  the 
reception  of  104.004  others  to  1  channel 
and   no  selective  choice  of  channels. 

This  legislatl(.>n  would  have  the  effect  of 
requiring  that  television  receivers  sold  in 
my  distrlit  be  equipped  to  receive  all  chan- 
nels: but  If  It  were  adopted  without  the 
FCC  restralners  contained  in  H  R.  0367.  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing no  channels  operating  In  the  reception 
area  of  44.814  residents.  Their  fine  equip- 
ment Would  be  useless,  like  an  expensive 
boat  on  a  drled-up  lake  I  would  favor 
HR  8031  without  reservation  If  It  were 
amended  to  Include  a  prohibition  against 
the  deletion  of  VHF  channel  3  from  Hart- 
ford 

I  am  awitre  that  HR  8031  haa  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  The  PCC  Is  also  sponaorlng 
the  proposal  for  the  deintermixture  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn  .  which  would  result  In  the  dele- 
tion of  channel  3  VHP  from  the  capital  city 
of  my  .State  I  have  already  communicated 
to  the  PCC  my  objections  to  thla  deinter- 
mixture and  with  your  permission  I  will 
lei'. e  with  you  a  copy  of  my  statement  ad- 
dressed   to    the    FCC   on    January   26.    1962. 

I  iisk  th.it  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Tlie  Chairman  Very  well,  we  will  be  glad 
to  receive  that  for  the  record. 
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(Hu  siataBisnt  of  Mr.  Monacan  referred 
to  foUowa:) 
"btattmxnt    rmoM    ««pa«BxirrATiTi   johk   b. 

MONACAN  TO  THE  nXnKAL  OOMMTTIflCATIONS 
COMMISSION,  RE  DCiCKWT  NO.  14241 — IN  THE 
MATTEE     OF     DElNTKEMnCTTniB     OF     HAaTFORD, 

CONN. 

"The  proposal  of  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tions  Conunlaalon  to  delete  channel  S  from 
Its  present  use  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  would  de- 
prive Connecticut  residents,  eapoclally  those 
In  rural  and  suburban  areas,  of  television 
service  to  which  thtty  are  both  accustomed 
and  entitled. 

"As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  fre- 
quent television  viewer,  and  also  as  a  regu- 
lar participant  in  television  presentations,  I 
hereby  make  objection  to  this  proposal,  and 
recommend  that  the  Hartford  deintermixture 
proposal  be  withdrawn.  It  would  not  be  In 
tlie  public  Interest. 

"This  experiment,  and  It  Is  apparent  from 
the  divided  expressions  of  opinion  voiced  by 
members  of  the  FCC  that  It  Is  only  an  ex- 
periment, to  determine  whether  multiple 
UUF  stations  can  effectively  supplant  VHP 
service,  would  work  an  immediate  hardship 
on  nearly  260,000  people.  The  elimination 
of  channel  3  from  Connecticut  would  de- 
prive these  260.000  people  of  the  only  clear 
television  picture  now  available  to  them. 
An  additional  145.000  people  would  have 
their  choice  of  television  programing  reduced 
by  50  percent  and  be  confined  to  a  single 
outlet.  Connecticut  residents  should  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  the  Impoeltlon  of  this 
blackout  In  the  name  of  experimentation. 

'It  has  been  well  stated  by  FCC  Com- 
mlsf^loner  John  S.  Cross,  who  opposed  the 
Hartford  deintermixture.  that  'it  cannot  be 
successfully  argued  that  major  population 
centers  are  entitled  to  a  full  complement  of 
programs  from  all  three  networks  when  this 
end  can  be  achieved  only  by  depriving  large 
numbers  of  people  (living  outside  these 
metropolitan  centers)  of  all  or  a  substantial 
part  of  the  service  they  now  receive." 

It  Is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  no  effort 
wUl  be  made  to  thrust  UHF  upon  a  reluc- 
tant public  In  the  vain  hope  that  It  might 
fan  a  spark  of  Ufe  into  UHF  television,  de- 
spite the  cost  In  loss  of  service  to  the  rural 
population. 

"The  Commission  must  understand  that  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  Connecticut  pop- 
ulation, the  residents  of  all  of  Litchfield 
County  and  a  great  part  of  New  Haven 
County,  Inciudrd  :n  the  TQth  Congressional 
District  which  I  represent,  would  suffer  a 
serious  disservice  In  this  proposed  departure 
from  the  acceptance  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

"It  haa  been  well  asUbllshed  U:at  UHF  Is 
neither  effective  nor  desirable  television  serv- 
ice In  sparaely  populated  areas,  and  In  areas 
of  rough,  hilly,  and  wooded  terrain.  Con- 
sisting largely  of  such  terrain,  Connecticut 
and  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  must 
look  to  VHF  stations  for  television  recep- 
tion. 

"The  Commission  has  on  file  statistics 
showing  that  the  elimination  of  channel  3 
would  deprive  44,814  residents  of  predomi- 
nately rural  and  sparsely  settled  Litchfield 
County  of  a  clear  television  picture.  It 
would  limit  104,004  residents  of  Utchfield 
County  and  of  Naugatuck.  Southbtu-y.  Mid- 
dlebury,  Waterbury,  and  Oxford,  In  New 
Haven  County  to  single  channel  reception. 
'The  towns  in  Litchfield  County  most  seri- 
ously affecled  by  the  elimination  Of  any  re- 
ception would  be  Sharon,  Salisbury,  North 
Canaan,  Norfolk,  Colehrook,  Winchester, 
Barkhamsted,  New  Hartford,  Torrlngton, 
Goshen,  Cornwall,  Harwlnton,  Litchfield, 
Warren,  Kent,  New  Mllford,  and  Brldgewater. 

"The  elimination  of  channel  3  would,  In 
these  circumstances,  set  Connecticut  com- 
munications back  immeasurably.  It  would 
cut   off   television  communication   between 


the  capital  of  the  8tat«  ct  Oaimectlcut  aad 
communities  which  have  welcomed  and  ben- 
efited from  the  wlda  range  of  news,  enter- 
tainment, educational,  weather,  public  serv- 
ice, and  religious  programing  offered  by 
channel  8.  I  find  neither  assviranoe  nor 
guarantee  in  PCC  studies  and  reports  that 
UHF  stations  will  provide  the  comparable 
service  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

"It  is  Interesting  that  strong  objection  to 
the  deintermixture  proposal  has  been  voiced 
by  other  news  media  of  Connecticut,  includ- 
ing newspapers  and  radio  stations  whose 
editorial  protests  have  l>een  made  a  part  of 
your  file. 

"I  should  like  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  a  previous  oocaslon  the 
Commlaslon  has  held  that  the  prospacUve 
loM  of  Bervlce  by  thousands  of  vlewMv  r«- 
qtilred  the  retention  of  channel  3  In  Hart- 
ford. This  aarUar  opinion  of  the  FCC  was 
upheld  by  the  court  of  appeals  In  Washing- 
ton as  'not  only  rational  but  reasonable.' 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
sustained  this  decision.  This  position 
should  not  bo  reversed. 

"As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  reeelved 
communloatlons  from  governing  bodies  and 
officials  of  many  cities  and  organloations,  la 
the  form  of  resolutions  opposing  the  re- 
moval of  channel  3  from  Connecticut,  In  ad- 
dition to  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
individuals. 

"Following  are  the  sources  of  the  resolu- 
tions coming  to  my  attention : 

"Board  of  Aldermen,  City  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Connecticut,  executive  committee;  town 
meeting,  town  of  Mlddlebiu-y,  Conn.;  junior 
membership,  Connecticut  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  president's  council,  Con- 
necticut State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 
Connecticut  Chiefs  of  Police  Association; 
Board  of  Councilmen,  City  of  Torrlngton, 
Conn.;  board  of  directors.  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Connecticut;  Salisbury,  Conn., 
town  meeting;  Connecticut  State  Grange; 
board  of  directors,  Naugatuck  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Naugatuck,  Conn.;  board  of  di- 
rectors. Chamber  of  Commerce,  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

"In  each  case  the  resolution  praised  the 
service  currently  provided  to  TV  viewers  In 
Connecticut  and  objected  to  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  channel  3. 

"I  urgently  recommend  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  it  recognise  the  wisdom  of  its  pre- 
vious ruling;  that  it  consider  th«  reQUWie 
of  Connecticut  residents,  communities,  and 
organizations;  and  that  It  permit  channel 
3  to  continue  and  enlarge  upon  Its  com- 
mendable VHF  service  to  Connecticut  view- 
ers. 

"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.54  of  the  Commission  rules,  14  copies 
of  this  submission  are  filed  herewith." 

Mr.  MoNACAM.  The  people  of  Connecticut 
have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  retention  of 
channel  3  at  Hartford,  and  they  have  made 
known  their  feelings  through  letters  anl  res- 
olutions which  have  been  received  in  my  of- 
fice In  large  numbers.  Their  Interest  has  also 
resulted  In  the  formation  of  the  Governor's 
committee  to  which  Senator  Bush  has  al- 
ready referred.  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
Invited  by  Gov.  John  Dempsey  to  serve  as 
a  memt>er  of  that  committee,  and  I  have 
been  happy  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  residents  of  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut WiU  be  adversely  offsctMl  If  channel 
3  is  taken  from  Connecticut.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  past  decisions  of  the  FCC 
and  the  Supreme  Court  have  held  that  pub- 
lic interest  required  the  continued  assign- 
ment of  channel  3  to  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  250.00Q  Con- 
necticut residents  who  will  be  Injured  by  this 
deintermixture  action  are  fully  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the   threat  It  poses   to  their 


ncwB,  eatertaiament,  and  puUlc  Mnrtoe  pro- 
gnuaa.  wttb  or  vltboul  tbc  anartment  ot 
UA.  8081. 

I  vant  It  dearly  undentood  by  thia  com- 
mittee, by  the  PCC,  and  by  the  tesldents  of 
my  State  aad  of  my  dlctrtet,  tbat  I  aupport 
the  expanded  aad  ealarfad  tiae  of  UHF  tale- 
vlaloa  ohaaaeU  where  praetloal.  It  la  pos- 
sible that  the  deTelopmaatr  of  more  UHF 
channels  will  tUtlmately  provide  greater  op- 
portunity for  televlsloa,  aa  a  public  service 
and  as  a  buslnaas  enterprise.  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  experiment  with  UHF  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  existing  VHF  obannels  and 
to  the  detriment  and  dlaoomfort  of  present 
audiences.  If  there  Is  to  be  an  experiment 
with  UHF,  let  It  be  In  oonoentrated  metro- 
politan areas  where  none  will  be  left  without 
reception. 

It  baa  been  established  that  UHF  Is  not 
effective  in  sparsely  peculated  areas,  and  In 
areas  of  rough,  hlUy,  and  wooded  terrain. 
Thus,  It  can  be  stated  that  UHF  would  not 
DMasure  up  to  the  standards  of  VHF  presen- 
tation now  enJo3red  in  Oonnecticut,  whose 
rural  and  suburban  areaa  are  hilly  and 
wooded. 

I  ask  this  committee  to  give  the  PCC  the 
authority  it  seeks  to  require  that  all  tele- 
Tlslon  receivers  be  fully  equipped  for  VHF 
and  UHF  reception.  I  also  ask  this  commit- 
tee to  protect  the  Interests  of  260,000  tele- 
vision receiver  owners  In  Connecticut,  by 
amending  this  measure  to  prohibit  the  dele- 
tion of  WTIC  channel  3  from  Hartford,  Conn. 
I  ask  this  most  specifically  In  the  names  of 
nearly  45,000  residents  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
slontil  District,  who  are  faoed  with  a  com- 
plete television  blackout  IX  this  FOO  experi- 
ment with  UHF  Is  permitted  In  spite  of 
congressional  and  public  objection. 

lliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Annual  ConfraasioBal  Tov  of  Naw  York 
City— May  IS,  19,  ud  20 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PCNNSTLVAl^A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBaBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17. 1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  flpeaker.  plans 
have  been  perfected  for  the  annual  con- 
gressional tour  of  New  York  City  on  May 
18,  19,  and  20,  for  Memben  of  Congress 
and  their  families.  Hie  Department  of 
Commerce  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  its 
traditional  role  as  host  of  these  annual 
congressional  tours,  has  ocKQierated  in 
arranging  an  interesting  3 -day  program 
for  the  congressional  delegation. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  tour  in- 
clude a  sightseeing  cruise  of  Manhat- 
tan Island,  an  afternoon  in  Chinatown,  a 
visit  to  the  world's  first  bronze  and  glass 
skyscraper,  varied  luncheons  and  buffet 
dinners,  a  fashion  show,  a  visit  to  the 
new  head  ofHce  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  and  so  fortb. 

A  copy  of  the  o£^cial  announcement 
which  will  i>e  sent  to  Mef^^iers  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  is  as  follows : 

SCHXDTTLX   or  BTKMTS 

R-lday.  Uay  18:  9:45  ajn.  daylight  time  we 
leave  Union  Station  via  tbe  Peansylvania 
Ballroad.  (iuncheon  In  dlalag  car.  We 
arrive   Penn   Station    1:46    pjn.   and    buses 
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will  take  us  to  city  hall,  reception  by  Hon. 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
Busses  to  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for  recep- 
tion and  tour  of  banking  facilities.  Buses 
to  Hotel  Paramount;  6  pjn.  buses  leave 
hotel  for  Time  h  Life  Inc.,  reception  and 
dinner.  Evening  open  to  attend  the  theaters, 
movies,  and  so  forth.  (Movie  tickets  avail- 
able at  Hotel  before  6  pjn.,  limited  number.) 

Saturday  May  19:  9  ajn.  buses  leave 
hotel  for  the  lOOWU  breakfast,  fashion 
show,  and  tour;  12  noon,  buses  to  A.T.  Sl  T  , 
reception,  tour  and  luncheon;  3  p.m.,  buses 
to  Paramoiint  Hotel;  4:30  p.m.,  buses  leave 
hotel  for  the  Seagram  Building — ^reception 
and  tour;  6:15  p.m..  buses  to  the  Gladstone 
Hotel  for  dinner.    Evening  open  for  theater. 

Sunday  May  20:  10  ajn.,  buses  leave 
hotel  lor  sightseeing  cruise  of  Manhattan 
Island;  12:30  p.m.,  buses  leave  pier  for 
Chinatown — reception  and  lunch;  6:16  pjn., 
busses  leave  for  Penn  Station.  Party  will 
meet  In  Penn  Station  at  track  13.  Train  will 
be  ready  for  loading  about  10  or  16  minutes 
before  departure;  6  pjn.  daylight  time, 
train  leaves  for  Washington.  Dinner  In  the 
diner:  10  p  m.  daylight  time,  due  to  arrive 
home. 

Make  your  reservations  today  Dial  exten- 
sion 4676,  room  1104.  House  OfOce  Building. 


SsBinuiry  of  Replki  to  a  Questionnaire- 
Part  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or    NEW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1962 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  third  part  of  the 
tabulated  results  of  the  replies  to  my 
questionnaire.  This  part  consists  of  the 
questions  and  replies  for  the  sections 
entitled  "Budget  Expenditures,  Dis- 
armament. Nuclear  Tests,  Fallout  Shel- 
ters, and  United  Nations." 

The  tabulated  results  follow 
BtroGBT  Expenditures 

To  Indicate  the  Increase  In  Federal  spend- 
ing, a  listing  Is  given  of  selected  1956  luid 
1963  expenditures.  Please  Indicate  Items  you 
would  like  to  decrease  or  Increase  i  B  wiuals 
billion    dollars:    M    equals    nuUlDn    dolhirsi. 


Actual. 

1060 
(mUlloaa) 

Propo»«l. 

IMS 
(mUlloas) 

1 
1  >vcre«.v 

fnrressi 

31    Mlllttiry;  e<iulpiTient,  perwnncl ................ . 

tn'.'wi 
J.  'ii<i 

1.  *JU 

l.SUO 

71 

I'M) 

040 

IW 

35 

1,4m 

S42 

44 

181 

iSOO 

114 

»4X.0W 
i.4no 

i  V 
3.noii 

2,4«». 

ail 
Z*»«i 

f-s 
•i.><ni) 
l.vm 

.S4i 

t57 

5,300 

109 

1.  W2 

4.  I>IH 
\.<)H> 

4  '.r: 

J.  4SU 
l.liiV* 

4.  1  4H 

»,  4t:i 

A  14<) 
2.■A»^ 

2..'S74 
2,771 
8,757 

f.-Ti 

:rj    Miht.ijy  ii.<.sl.stanre  iforelKn> .          

Xi    Motiiir  energy,  nurlew  materials ...........„„.._.... 

1    Ui 

4.  4 1 ' 

X<    Sfjj\Ui-'\  ipice  fllRht,  technology . ... ........ 

4.  Ml 

:i»'i     ^irrliultiiral  flihsldles,  servkf.s,  research......................... 

:r    K.'.T.' ition    Fnh,  Wlfdllfe  .^ervk-e-i     : 

1  :<x'. 

■.'.•117 

.(H    l.:iU''.    forest,  w liter  reiWUrcM.    ............ ............. 

.i   7•if^ 

:(•!      S  '^  t  iftiin  oiKsldl^^    air  ponfrt)!        .•.••••••...   •      ................ 

J,  .P*. 

411    IrliHii  fiicw  il    piit)lk- hou.'ilnjf . .                ...... ... 

1.  •  ~ 

41     I'uI'Ik'  ii.<!.si.staiice  ( Department  of  fuMU-  Welfare) ......... 

1,  ISJ 

4J    II.' ilth,  Kc'leril  iilil,  ami  rcwarih 

4;)    K'liii  ition,  .■ol!eiH'  aid 

44.    Kli-m»>ntjiry,  hlnh  school  educational  aid 

4.''>    Vftcriuis'  pcn.slona,  comp»'nsatlon.  medkal  ears ......_.... 

4*1.    I.«-Ki.s|;«tlv<!  and  JudlcLary  uperatlon.il  i-ofiLs     ................ 

3.  11.-' 
A  <•••■' 

.!.  '-i: 

I,   WH 

1  ot.il,  ht-'.^  tiudget  pipendltures 

1  otal,  IWfiS  budget  refjuests ....... .    ........... 

M,aoo 

83,500 

OLsurmament,  nuclear  tests.  Miout  )helter<<,  I'nited  Nations 


47 
4H. 
4« 


ao 

51. 
5Z 

53. 


Should  the  United  States  resume  nurl.vu-  testing,  and  the  pro<luctlon  of  all  forms  of  nucli'sr 
weapons' - ■.■ 

.^hduld  the  t'nlted  States  continue  disarmament  and  nuriear  test  ban  ncKuiiaiiuns  wicu 
.■>f)vk'f"    .    ... 

I  )o  ynu  favor  <i  new  Federal  nld  protfr  nn  if  •'*•  i»t  int  of  -ost  of  fnllout  «h«-lt<'r-  for  ii'illic 
S(btx)h.  hospitils.  other  .State-op«>rat«"d  irKtitiitiimi,  to  i-o.st  M.'<i.i«J<).i)()i)  llio  l.st  yvnr  but 
eTcludlng  f^mmercial  and  wlvatfly  nwrn"!  t.iiiilmifs'' 

Shiill  tlie  rnited  .States  purchase  $ii«i.iiii«i.i«*i  of  Init.d  Nations  i>onds» 

I>o*)s  the  t'  .s   metnberahlp  In  the  V  N   >»-rvf  a  u.s»-fiil  (iur[)<i'<e''- . . 

I)o  you  approve  of  VS.  spon.iorship  whii  h  uliiiitted  SoM.t  'latclllte  Outer  Mongolia  to 
the  r  N   lastfallT.. 

Do  you  favor  Red  China's  jdmisaion  to  the  U.N. 7 


Yes 


No 


5,  WA 

'.",( 

4.340 

.'.  h)3 

i  74-' 

4.  :hu 

4.  ■■4.t 

:t.  Krt 
1.   .:4 

i,7«:j 
1,014 

4,  4(H 
5.451 

Save  the  Moornuf  Dove 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1962 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  vail- 
ous  groups  wish  to  hunt  down  and  kiil 
the  mourning  dove.  A  fine  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Karth)  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  protect  this  beautiful  bird.  I  have 
had  some  correspondence  with  the  direc- 
tor of  conservation  of  Illinois,  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  who  wants  me  to 
oppose  the  bill  to  protect  the  mourning 


dove  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
correspondence  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Mr  President,  the  mourning  dove  in- 
jects a  note  of  both  beauty  and  melan- 
choly which  we  need  in  city,  suburban, 
and  country  life.  I  hope  that  we  can 
protect  the  mourninK  dove 

There  bein*?  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

SPHINGnEID.     Ill 

February  6.  1962. 
Hon   PAtT  H  DoucLAS. 
U  S.  Senator, 
Senate    Office    Buildmg     Washington     nC 

We  urge  your  support  in  'pptisitii?  p.uss.ii^e 
of  HR    9883 

WlI.I.IANf    T     I.ODCE, 

Dirrrtor 
IlUnoii  Department  nf  Cnyiteri^atiun 


PXBRUAKT  21.  1902. 

Mr   William  T   Loocr, 

Director,    Illinois    Department    of    Conserva- 
tion, Springfield,  III. 

Deas  Bill:  I  have  your  telegram  urging  me 
to  oppose  passage  of  H  R  9882.  wblch  calls 
for  no  hunting  of  the  mourning  dove.  For 
a  great  many  years  I  have  regarded  the 
mourning  dove  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
A  lovely  and  peaceful  bird,  Its  lilting  call  can 
be  heard  for  hundreds  of  yards,  much  to  the 
pleii-sure  of  thijae  fortunate  enough  to  be 
within  range 

Your  opposition  to  this  bill  confuses  me, 
and  so  I  write  for  the  reasons  supporting 
yovir  opposition  I  confess  I  have  no  sclen- 
tirtc  knowledge  of  the  t)lrd  other  than  what 
I  have  observed  In  my  passing  glimpses  of 
the  specie*  Should  It  be  hunted  because  It 
is  a  nuisance  In  some  areas?  Surely  It  Is  not 
needed  for  forxl,  for  then  we  should  be  In  a 
s«jrry  state  Ui  have  to  rely  on  such  tldblta  of 
meat  for  our  protein  supply.  The  feathers 
can't  t>e  in  great  demand,  for  already  our  De- 
fense Department  has  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  surplus  feathers 

I  will  try  to  l)e  objective  about  this,  and  If 
you  win  let  me  know  the  arguments  against 
thi.s  bird.  I  will  give  every  proper  considera- 
tion to  your  request  to  oppose  H  R    9882. 

With   beat  wishes 
Faithfully. 

PAtn.  H  Douglas. 

-State   or    Illinois. 
Department  or  Con8e«vation. 

Springfield.  Ill  .  March  6.  19€2. 
H 'II    PAt'i  H   Douglas. 
[/  S    Senite 

Senate  Office  Building 
Waihtngton.  D  C 

Dear  Se.sator  I>oi»ci-as  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  February  21.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  the  following  information  as  to  why 
we  feel  that  the  mourning  dove  should  not 
be  pl.iced  on  a  protected  list  that  would 
prevent  the  shuotlng  of  It  any  place  In  the 
United  States 

The  dove  is  hunted  primarily  for  sport, 
although  many  people  do  eat  them  They 
are  an  extremely  .'{xirtlng  target,  tricky  In 
flight,  hard  to  hit  and  they  withstand  heavy 
sh(H)t!ng  pressures  without  any  material  ef- 
fect on  their  numt>ers.  TTie  food  and 
feathers  from  the  dove  are  not  of  any  great 
Importance  but  by  the  same  token,  neither 
19  the  food  nor  feathers  from  the  bobwhlte 
niiail,   the  nhesisant  or.  In  fact,  the  duck. 

The  dove  furnishes  a  very  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  total  amount  of  hunting  that  is 
carried  on  In  Illinois,  about  20  percent  of 
our  hunters  actually  shooting  doves,  and 
probably  killing  more  per  hunter  than  of 
any  other  game  bird  There  Is  no  question 
that  there  are  probably  more  shells  flred  at 
doves  than  at  any  other  game  species,  due 
lurgely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  very  hard 
to  hit  Therefore,  this  particular  type  of 
hunting  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  reve- 
nues rollecled  under  the  Plttman-Robertsfiii 
excise  tax  on  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
Its  discontinuance  would  seriously  affect  the 
PUtman-R<.>bert6on  program  of  wildlife 
m.magement  and  restoration 

Hunting  of  the  dove  has  not  proved  to  be 
an  Important  factor  In  determining  the  total 
d  >ve  population  nor  in  efTectlng  population 
fluctUiillons  Despite  continued  hunting 
with  liberal  seasons  and  liberal  bag  limits, 
♦he  total  population  IS  increasing,  etitea 
which  do  not  hunt  doves  do  not  produce  nor 
hold  any  more  birds  than  do  thoae  which 
do  8h(*)t  them  It  has  been  stated  by  cer- 
tain Individuals  that  the  hunting  season  In 
Illinois  Interferes  with  the  nesting  of  the 
(loves,  but  research  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  our  department  and  by  the  natural 
hi.story  survey  of  the  State  of  Illinois  shows 
tliat  1p«is  than  2  p>ercent  of  the  birds  are 
still  iif. sting  when  uur  season  opens  on  Sep- 
tember 1. 
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To  sum  up  our  position,  we  have  nothing 
against  this  bird  and  are  very  anxious  to  con- 
tinue research  in  the  production  and  man- 
;im>ment  of  it.  bo  tliat  we  can  continue  to 
have  it  as  a  game  species.  We  do  not  feel 
th;it  the  sentimentality  often  entering  Into 
the  picture  of  dove  hunting:  that  It  Is  the 
bird  of  peace,  that  Is  a  gentle  bird  which 
hhould  not  t)e  subjected  to  hunting  pressure 
and  other  such  sentimental  feelings,  should 
be  allowed  to  influence  the  decision  regard- 
ing the  management  of  this  species  as  a 
p:unc   population 

Yours  very  trMly, 

William  T  Lodge, 

Director. 


March  15.  1962. 
Mr  Willi  \M  T  Loocr, 

DiTfctor.    Illinois    Department    of    Con.-<eria- 
tion.  Springfield,  III. 

Dear  Bill  Thank  you  for  your  letter  out- 
lining the  reasons  why  the  mourning  dove 
should  be  hunted,  I  have  read  your  reasons 
carefully  and  tried  to  be  as  objective  at>out 
this  as  possible.  However,  I  confess  the 
more  I  read  and  ponder  the  question,  the 
more  I  feel  myself  siding  with  the  dove.  I 
felt  a  pang  of  anxUty  when  you  wrote  that 
probably  more  shells  are  fired  at  doves  than 
at  any  other  ganie  sijecles  I  sighed  with 
relief  when  you  further  wrote  that  this  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  doves  are 
very  hard  to  hit.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
tlielr  ability  In  flight  Is  often  superior  to 
that  of  the  hunter  In  chase. 

I  realize  that  this  type  of  hunting  Is  of 
great  importance  to  the  revenues  collected  on 
the  excise  tax  on  ammunition.  I  also  realize 
that  It  Ls  lm{X)rtant  to  the  doves  themselves. 
None  of  us  like  to  be  shot,  and  I  believe  this 
al.so  holds  true  for  the  doves. 

I  <annot  In  good  conscience  opjxwe  H.R. 
98b2.  which  calls  for  the  protection  of  the 
mourning  dove,  nils  bird  is  not  so  pop- 
ulous as  to  be  a  nuisance.  It  does  no  damage 
to  fiirm  crops,  and  it  in  no  way  poses  a 
threat  to  the  safe'y  of  the  barnyard  fowl 
and  livestock  My  reason  for  approving  this 
bill  Is  none  other  than  a  lifelong  love  of  the 
dove 

With  bes'   wishes 

Faithfully  yours. 

I  Paul  H  Dor  CIAS 


Taxing    of    Farmer    Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1962 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  tax  bill  contains  some  unsound  pro- 
visions, particularly  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  taxins  of  farmer  cooperatives. 

Here,  for  the  first  time.  Congress 
proposes  to  upset  by  legislative  fiat  the 
principle  of  voluntary  cooperation  which 
has  been  the  baf^ic  principle  of  all  bona 
fide  American  farm  organizations  for 
nearly  a  centur>-. 

The  amended  clause  for  taxing  the 
dividends  of  farmer  cooperatives,  which 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  wrote 
into  the  tax  bill  at  the  last  moment,  is 
based  entirely  on  the  principle  of  "com- 
pulsion." If  it  should  become  law,  this 
bill  would  transfer  the  ultimate  author- 
ity over  co-op  policies  and  co-op  finances 


from  the  farmer  members,  where  it  be- 
longs, to  the  professional  co-op  man- 
agers. 

The  fanning  community  has  long 
prided  itself  that  its  affairs  are  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  free  men  operating  in 
a  free  society.  This  bill  would  nullify 
that  claim.  This  bill  would  compel  the 
farmer  to  pay  a  tax  on  money  he  has  not 
received  and  may  never  receive. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  as  it  is  now 
drafted  authorizes  the  farmer  coopera- 
tives, if  its  bylaws  so  provide,  to  retain 
dividend  funds  or  patronage  refunds  in- 
definitely, while  the  individual  farmer 
member  is  compelled  to  pay  the  tax.  If 
he  balks  at  paying  the  tax  on  money  he 
never  gets  the  farmer  has  only  one  re- 
course— to  quit  the  co-op  entirely. 

Thus,  the  principle  of  the  union  shop 
is  introduced  into  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  American  farmers.  The  notion 
that  the  farmer  can  cure  the  situation 
by  resigning  is  both  unrealistic  and  un- 
true. It  is  like  saying  that  a  worker  who 
does  not  like  the  union  shop  has  a 
remedy — to  quit  his  job.  In  large  areas 
of  American  agriculture,  membership  in 
the  local  co-op  is  not  only  advisable  for 
the  individual  farmer  but  an  absolute 
re-quirement  if  he  wants  to  market  his 
produce.  This  is  true  becau.se  in  the  case 
of  many  products  like  citrus  fruit,  lem- 
ons, and  other  fruits  and  perishables, 
the  market  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  cooperative.s.  If  the  farmer  should 
attempt  to  go  it  alone  he  would  find 
himself  without  a  buyer. 

If  the  Congre-ss  can  legally  pass  con- 
trol of  the  farmers'  funds  over  to  the  co- 
op managers,  then  Congress  has  the 
legal  power  to  take  the  next  logical  step 
and  comp>el  the  farmer  to  join  a  co-op 
or  other  farm  organization  whether  he 
wants  to  or  not.  If  some  Members  of  the 
House  believe  this  conclusion  to  be 
absurd,  please  let  him  consider  what  the 
courts  said  in  nullifying  the  last  attempt 
which  Congress  made  to  tax  the  divi- 
dends of  farmer  cooperatives. 

In  nullifying  the  legislation  on  co-op 
taxation  which  Consress  enacted  in 
1951.  the  court  said  it  was  incredible 
that  Congress  intended  to  inflict  on  co- 
op patrons  the  "hardships  and  burdens" 
of  paying  income  taxes  upon  money  they 
never  received  and  might  never  receive. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  proposes  to  do  in  this 
statute.  If  you  are  still  a  doubter,  read 
what  the  court  said  in  the  case  of  Long 
Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  against  Commis- 
sioner, the  classic  case  in  this  matter. 
The  court  said : 

To  require  the  Inclusion  In  income  of  con- 
tingent credits  such  as  are  here  involved, 
would  be  to  require  the  patrons  of  coopera- 
tives to  pay  tax  upon  Income  which  they 
have  not  received,  over  which  they  have  been 
given  no  control,  and  which  they  may  never 
acquire.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  such  a  requirement, 
which  would  be  a  serious  one.  It  Is  a  safe 
assumption  that  Congress  never  intended  to 
Impose  upon  the  patrons  of  cooperatives  the 
hardships  and  burdens  which  the  taxability 
of  these  contingent  credits  would  involve. 

But  what  the  court  thought  was  in- 
credible, the  revenue  bill  wants  us  to  do. 


In  another  case,  B.  A.  Carpenter  against 
Commissioner,  the  court  rejected  the 
doctrine  that  the  farmer  had  taken  his 
dividends  and  had  then  voluntarily  re- 
invested them  in  the  co-op.  Said  the 
court: 

The  petitioner  never  had  any  real  domin- 
ion or  control  over  the  funds  represented  by 
certificates.  The  decision  to  retain  the  funds 
in  the  business  rested  solely  with  the  di- 
rectors. The  certificates  themselves  had  no 
fair  market  value  and  we  do  not  see  that 
whether  or  not  the  cooperative  was  obliged 
to  issue  such  certificates  adds  anything  sig- 
nificant to  the  situation. 

This  present  statute  does  precisely 
what  the  courts  said  Congress  should 
never  do — try  to  tax  an  individual  for 
money  he  never  received  and  might 
never  receive.  It  has  established  the 
dangerous  principle  that  farmers  may, 
in  effect,  be  required  to  join  a  farmer 
cooperative^.  Why  not  go  further  and 
write  legislation  requiring  that  farmers 
be  required  to  join  a  farm  organization, 
since  these  perform  services  beneficial  to 
all  agriculture.  For  years  now  farm 
spokesmen  have  opposed  such  devices  as 
the  union  shop,  whereby  workingmen 
have  been  compelled  to  join  a  labor  or- 
ganization as  a  requisite  of  employment. 
Will  these  same  farm  spokesmen  now 
embrace  this  principle  for  farm  organi- 
zations?   I  doubt  it. 

Let  us  consider  an  individual  case  to 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  this  pro- 
vision. A  patron,  or  farmer,  is  notified 
by  the  co-op  that  an  annual  dividend  of 
$100  has  been  allocated  to  him  on  the 
books,  but  as  the  co-op  wants  the  cash, 
he  will  be  paid  nothing.  At  most,  the 
farmer  will  be  entitled  to  a  credit  for 
the  20-percent  withholding  tax  paid  by 
the  co-op.  However,  he  is  liable  for  tax 
payment  on  the  full  amount.  The  next 
year  he  gets  another  book  allotment  of 
$100  and  no  cash,  and  the  third  year  the 
same  thing. 

Would  this  be  an  isolated  case?  By  no 
means.  A  study  by  the  Farmer  Cooper- 
ative Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  revealed  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  co-ops  now  have  bylaws  au- 
thorizing the  directors  to  keep  co-op 
dividend  money  as  long  as  they  wish, 
regardless  of  the  will  of  the  patron.  In 
other  words,  most  of  the  co-op  members 
already  are  bound  by  this  legislation  to 
pay  a  tax  on  money  they  may  never 
receive.  And  the  present  bill  authorizes 
the  remaining  10  percent  to  adopt  simi- 
lar bylaws  if  they  wish. 

In  practice,  how  long  do  the  co-ops 
retain  dividend  funds?  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  time 
varies  from  3  to  15  years.  In  other 
words,  under  this  bill  a  farmer  could  be 
compelled  to  pay  incopie  taxes  for  15 
years  on  funds  he  has-^not  received  and 
might  never  receive.  He  might  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  many  more  years. 

This  bill  vdll  not  acHieve  its  basic  pui-- 
F>ose  of  imposing  a  singJe  tax  on  the  divi- 
dends of  farmer  cooperatives.  But  it  will 
increase  immeasurably  the  autocratic 
control  of  tlie  professional  co-op  mana- 
gers over  funds  which  rightfully  belong 
to  the  farmer.  Ironically,  in  first  ex- 
empting marketing  co-ops  from  payment 
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of  the  Federal  corporation  tax.  Congress 
laid  down  the  fundamental  rule  a«  a  first 
requirement  that  the  co-opa  must  be 
democratically  organized  and  democrati- 
cally managed. 

This  bill  is  the  antithesis  of  democ- 
racy. It  takes  away  from  the  farmer 
control  over  his  own  money.  It  gives 
the  professional  co-op  managers  a  degree 
of  control  over  the  funds  of  members 
or  stockholders  which  Congress  would 
never  dream  of  giving  to  an  Industrial 
corporation.  This  bill  takes  away  from 
the  farmer  both  his  money  and  his  rights 
and  deposits  them  with  a  small  group  of 
co-op  directors  or  managers,  exactly 
what  years  ago  Congress  tried  to  avoid. 

At  stake  in  this  measure  is  something 
more  than  an  abstract  debate  concerning 
the  need  for  democratic  control  over 
farmer  cooperatives.  There  is  some- 
thing more  concrete  at  issue.  A  study 
made  by  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
about  4  years  ago  revealed  that  a  group 
of  1,157  associations  were  holding  $510 
million  in  "revolving  capital."  The 
term  'revolving  capital"  la  the  euphe- 
mism employed  to  describe  money  be- 
longing to  the  members  which  is  held 
back  by  the  co-op  managers  to  be  used 
for  expansion  purposes. 

This  group  of  1.157  studied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  comprise  about 
one-sixth  of  all  the  farmer  co-opa  in  the 
couninr.  about  70  percent  of  which  quali- 
fy for  exemption  from  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Tr«aaury  Department. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
know,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  total  of  patronage  or  dividend  funds 
being  held  by  the  co-op  directors  is  in 
excess  of  $3  billion. 

This  Is  tax  avoidance  on  a  ma.ssive 
scale.     When    Congress    first    exempted 


marketing  co-ops  from  the  corporate  tax 
and  later  gave  the  same  privilege  to  pur- 
chasing co-ops,  It  never  intended  that 
co-op  dividends  should  likewise  be  free 
from  income  tax  payments.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  is  happening. 

By  the  device  of  holding  back  dividend 
money  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
farmers,  the  co-ops  have  managed  to 
avoid  paying  taxes  at  either  level  This 
IS  a  privilege  granted  no  other  group  of 
citizens  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  Federal  tax  on  corporation 
profits  fixed  at  52  percent,  plus  the  tax 
on  personal  Income,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  industrial  corporations  had  held  back 
this  $3  billion.  In  unpaid  dividends. 
Uncle  Sam  would  have  collected  more 
than  half  In  taxes 

Who  wants  thl.s  business  of  taxing 
farmers  on  money  they  never  p*'t,  which 
has  l)een  written  into  this  bill,  and 
which  the  courts  said  Is  Incredible' 

Oddly  enough,  the  committee,  in  re- 
drafting, followed  the  precise  language 
wanted  by  the  National  Council  of  Farm, 
er  Cooperatives.  This  organization  rep- 
resents the  Interests  of  the  professional 
managers  who  run  the  co-ops. 

Who  will  benefit  by  this  provl  ion' 
Again,  oddly  enough,  the  co-op  man- 
agers 

Why  did  they  want  this  particular 
amendment?  Because  It  gives  them  con- 
trol over  the  money  of  the  farmer  which 
they  could  never  pet  from  the  farmer 
himself.  No  man  who  tills  the  soil  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  commit  himself  vol- 
untarily to  pay  taxes  for  15  years  or 
more  on  money  he  may  never  get 

Armed  with  this  new  power.  If  Con- 
gross  enacts  this  provision,  the  profes- 
sional co-op  managers  can  expend  on  a 
scale   x\c\&x   known   before.     They   can 


pass  beyond  the  processing  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  take  up  manufactur- 
ing In  a  big  way.  as  some  already  are 
doing.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  entering  the  steel  busiriess  to  make 
farm  implements,  the  textile  business, 
the  clothing  manufacturing  business, 
the  making  of  drugs  and  insecticides,  or 
any  other  line  which  may  suit  their 
fancy. 

With  full  control  over  the  purse,  the 
professional  managers  will  have  Milned 
full  control  over  policy.  The  rule  of  the 
farmer  in  the  tax-exempt  co-op  will  be 
ovt^r. 


LefislatiTe  Qae*boaB&ir« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRZ8KNTATIVI8 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1982 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
fall  months.  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
every  family  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, identified  through  the  telephone 
directories.  Over  100.000  questionnaires 
were  mailed  out.  and  I  received  about  a 
10-perccnt  return. 

There  were  10  questions  in  this  ques- 
tionnaire, many  of  tliein  having  more 
than  one  part.  These  quesUona  were 
directed  to  legislative  matters,  as  well 
as  major  policy  decisions  of  this  admin* 
Istration. 

Believing  that  this  information  may  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ujider  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
tabulated  results  of  the  response  to  this 
questionnaire  in  the  Rxcord. 


1.   if  iiorr  Kf<f>T'il  sppn.lliig  is  n^t'ssarv  for  lUktlonal  Jefrnw  sliotiM  Ihf  iiDney— 

Oil    Mt'  r  ii-»-'!  !>v  'n. T'-  v'"'  !  t  •^■■s''  — ...... 

().)    }U-  fin  II I  thrniiffh    l.liit  <i»-n'iinir'   — ....-_..„.„.....„.... 

(ri  Coi:  c  hi  1  |iii~t|»>iM  'iiriit  jf 'Kiriioj'tii  pro(ram!>  Qow  piunnedT - 

2    T><)  v<iii  f:iw)r  ^^■'ll■rl'  li'l  to  nlucatlon  for — 

•>.  fxvil    i  i>tl«tr Urt  111(1  '         . .............. ........... . . 

I  f:u  ^l^r>   «  il  irt*"-''  ...... ..... ..... — ..... ..  —  . . . ......... 

r  ifi).  I"  i!    ill!  IT"   lU'  «  Ii'kjIs - 

.•?.  fii  !.T  .Ki-fini;  wir'  I  r.r-inn-    1o  yoti  h*^I'pvr  <»  snmmft  meeting  b«tw«eB  PnsidMit  Kennedy  ar>'l  Preiuler  Khrushchev  would  he  betptair 

4     Ik)  \i>u  t»;ii-    (•  t*:c  »«i,i«»l,i<»i  |-,.  K  1-  ("ori"     rr    <sloIl  !-■<  norf'S-irv  for  ttW  WettWOf  Of  fc»«<irn  |>ollry*    . 

5,  IHJ  >oii  f.i  or  ri-^ir;i(ir..-ii   /  nii.  U- ir  t.-f  n.-  m  the  jtniosphcre  it  notttmgj,  aotirltlMtMwUat  the  (aUout  haurd  ruid  world  otrtn Ion?. 

6.  I>o  >oii  fivir  tt;(><lK  i!  i::r<'  to  ttic   ncl  (ifipiimT _.. . 

If  ■«),  should  It  l«  fliii»n<c<l  I,) — 

(*>  So<i  i\  ■*■■  urity' - ....„.„...—... .- 

(hi   Kfdrr-U  irr,int.s  to  .^tiite  incilkal  iiM  proKriUii.^? _~ ...... 

ff)  No  Kc'lrr  il  jirocr  im  fut^Ntinrr,  leaviiie  it  tr.  tho  ^statrs' .... .. — ..... -. — ...... 

7    I'o  you  fiivor  iii'r>'  i.  •■'!  I'*'-!  il  "H<--i  to  r-'hui"  ih^  1  ><  ;    irtmrnt  deflrtt? ........ . .......... . 

8.  l>o  you  f.iviir  ('•••  '.^v  h  ii   til  ;  r".''-  i:ii  w  th  Inn/  r  ui.-f  i'l  innin?' ......................... , 

(•)   KiiiH/i't^l  Hy  rrcasiiiy  IxirrnwiMiJ    t-tw^  •!'>«  <,  •■niltoK)* ...«.«,_»>»..................>................. . 

(h)   Kill  ai'-<-i|  hy  inn;i4l  :i;'!'r'';>rutn)in  t.y  ("ou  ri*i? ......—.—.. „......-..~.. .. .... . 

1  >o  yiiu  fx-lirvc  wi'  nri-*!  inor'-  •■\\  \\  ri.;til-  !•■  ■Isi.iiicni' . — ... — . .. 

I)o  yt)ii  ticlicvf  niir  wnrl'l  irf<tl"i'  i<  >\s  hivfi  v  in  I>»nimry  lytjl? ......... . — .... . . 

In  vi«w  of  thr  rvr-  ill  to  rii.lit  iry  luiy  '>f  iii>iny  rum.  dn  yoii  h»-lleTc  ninrnt  Tf^rrvr  and  draft  {Torrams  bt*  effective  ted  MultAbieT 

!>•!  you  iliiiU  l*^■<.r   ini'iti  I.  .wliri  sliouM  If  ;>vraiUtod  to  call  a  nf»ti(»nwldi'  rtriki-  In  an  Industry  wtiit-h  affects  til  (khawdorour  econooiy,  »uoh  as 

tfi.-  triiiA|'<ii''»fi'>riliili^fry''  -     

Should  We  .ilMili.sh  thi'  l<jy:>Uy  riutti  now  ri-<|iiiri-d  in  tti*-  N,tliuii^l  I'tdtuae  Kducatioa  ActT.... ......_„........................... ................. 

ho  >oii  fav'.r  llif  us»*  of  ('  ti    nillitj»ry  f'r«»-s  to  d.f.nt  (  iwlr"  i:i  Cul^u' ................................. — .. ... 

l>o  you  tliO'k  •* I  ii;f.i'<in>''l  rifloiif   II   !  I.<iinl>  .ilu-ltrr  i>rov'rams'* 

(a)  .'^houM  tti«  K.<lfr  il  ( jovfrnnu'iit  pay  piii '    ■(  the  r-njt'      .. ........__............................„... 

pn  ynn  f'W'T  >it>iiilin«  i>ro<lu.tUiri  And  (iriif  .••mtroLs  to  (Hrm  (•iinimo<lltJ««  noi  BOW  inriudodT... ,...............„...»..__........-.„. 

I>oM.iif,i'.   T  I  'il  ••diinitl"irilN'ii>'(lt,<  [ir'tiT-toi  f  If  |>(-;icetixue  Vi-U-nuii'     .    ...._,............................. 

1  >o  v"'i  t>  luve  fh<-  Kt'di'rnl  ( iovrmiiK'nt  sh  •iil'l  time  control  ov.-r  T\'  ami  radio  i>ropi»m»'.- . 

NuiiilxT  ttic  follo'Alnif  UBUns  in  the  ord  r  "(  Uh  ir  u'  jMrtun' <•  to  you 

1    Nit'.i.iiil   !.  fc  us.!  '■    K  irrlini  iirf.iini  t.  ClTn4a4nM» 

.'    Ft  i', mr.'*!  hiidirrt  "^    JiivcnUi- .li-lm  I'l.  o   >  10.  ^^ocliil  siitully 

J     KiMlurtlon  til  (lo\rrnr!o-nt  spell  linic  7     I.at.or  I>roh|.r    ,  II     K<  dirnl  aid  to  iMlunitton 

i.  Iiitlatinu  !>.  Kuroi  K^bkru  li,  ViUnuis'  UneOU 
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Iran  a  Real  Ally — The  Case  Against 
Neatralism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TZNNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  17.  1962 

Mr  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
.statements  by  the  Shah  of  Iran  were  re- 
freshing and  encouraging. 

In  his  recent  appearance  before  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  the  Iranian 
leader  showed  his  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  this  country  has  provided  his 
nation  in  the  past.  He  also  made  it 
clear  that  a  nation,  even  though  it  shares 
a  common  border  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Is  not  required  to  proclaim  a  neutralist 
policy  in  order  to  remain  free  and  strong 
and  to  escape  extreme  Soviet  pressure. 

Mr.  Dan  Brown,  of  Sparta.  Tenn  .  who 
has  served  in  the  Foreign  Service  in  the 
Near  East  for  a  number  of  years  and  who 
was  assigned  to  accompany  the  Shah 
on  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  has 
written  a  short  article  on  the  Shah's 
visit  which  I  was  pleased  to  Include  in 
my  weekly  newsletter.  Columnist  Ros- 
coe  Di-ummond  has  also  written  of  the 
Shah's  visit  and  has  pointed  out  that 
our  dlstincuished  visitor  is  indeed  a  real 
ally  of  the  United  SUtes, 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  my  newsletter  entitled 
Tlie  Shah  of  Iran  Addresses  Congress," 
and  Mr  Drummond's  column,  entitled  "A 
Real  Ally— The  Case  Against  Neutral- 
ism," in  the  Record 

The  SiiAH   or  Ihan   Addresses  Cuncress 

Thp  Huvise  and  Ihf  Senate  met  In  a  Joint 
KC'ssinn  this  week  to  hear  an  address  delivered 
in  EnKllah  by  the  Shah  of  Iran,  a  friendly 
iiily  visiting  m  the  United  States 

Iran,  situated  In  the  Middle  East,  Is  larger 
than  Texas,  rich  in  oil  reserves,  and  geo- 
graphically adjacent  to  Rus£la,  but  Ideologi- 
cally Is  allied  with  freedom  and  the  United 
Stjites  She  is  a  stanch  foe  of  communism 
and  an  ally  of   our   country 

Because  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
aiid  having  served  In  this  area  of  the  world, 
I  have  asked  Dan  Brown,  of  Sparta,  White 
County.  Tenn  .  our  own  district,  who  Is  a 
Foreign  Service  ofTlcer  and  Chief  of  the  Near 
Eiist  and  South  Asia  Press  Section  of  our 
C'lovernment.  to  serve  as  guest  writer  this 
week  Dim  Brown  has  been  assigned  to 
travel  with  the  Shah  during  his  visit  The 
fuUowlng  is  his  report 

"Shah  Mohammed  Pahlavl.  of  Iran,  came 
to  Washington  this  week  for  meetings  with 
President  Kennedy  and  top  officials  of  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments.  Iran  is  a 
stanch  ally  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
allied  with  Iran  through  a  bilateral  defense 
agreement  and  associated  with  her  through 
Working  committees  of  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  We  have  contributed  around 
tl  billion  In  aid  to  this  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
try Approximately  half  of  this  aid  has  been 
in  military  supplies  and  training  to  help 
stiffen  Iran's  military  backbone  against  the 
.Soviet  Union 

■  In    his   address  before   the   Congress,   the 

Shah  told  the  American  people  of  the  hopes 

and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  his  country. 

"  'We  are  endeavoring,'  he  said,  'to  give  a 

firm    foundation    to   our    reform   activity   by 


evolving  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people.  We  are  building  local  self-govern- 
ment from  tlje  bottom  up.' 

"Iran,  the  Shah  said,  Is  firmly  determined 
to  defend  Itself. 

"  "I  have  no  doubt,'  he  continued,  'that 
It  Is  to  your  advantage  that  our  allies  should 
have  this  resolution.  Unfortunately,  today 
the  old-fashioned  arms  are  no  longer  of  use 
for  defensive  purposes,  and  an  army  would 
be  helpless  without  the  modern  weapons  of 
warfare,  however  high  Its  morale  and  how- 
ever firm  Its  determination." 

"Halfway  through  his  prepared  speech  the 
Shah  departed  from  his  text  and  said:  'I 
recognlEe  that  the  United  States  Is  carrying 
a  very  heavy  burden  In  the  defense  of  free- 
dom across  the  entire  world,  and  that  many 
of  you  are  tired  of  carrying  this  burden  for 
so  long  a  time. 

"  "You  have  so  far  borne  this  task.  It  Is 
not  yet  finished  The  threat  to  freedom  and 
security  remains  strong  and  aggressive. 

"  'You  must  decide  whether  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  for  this  struggle 
to  be  successful,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
whatever  your  decision  may  be,  the  people  of 
Iran  have  not  maintained  their  freedom  for 
2,500  years  In  order  to  now  surrender  ' 

"Tlie  applause  of  the  legislators  was  long 
and  sustained  This  Is  a  language  the 
American  lawmakers  and  taxpayers  under- 
stand and  It  Is  an  attitude  that  Is  appre- 
ciated 

"I  have  found  In  traveling  around  the 
United  States  In  recent  mtmths  with  «  num- 
ber of  heads  of  foreign  states  that  one  thlji^j 
has  struck  me  forcibly;  namely,  that  our 
American  people  are  willing  to  pay  taxes  to 
stipjxirt  n  free  wt^rld  defense  effort  when  they 
are  convinced  that  their  money  in  going  to 
a  country  with  the  will  t«i  defend  Itnelf  and 
to  ahare  Its  jM»rt  of  the  sarrlflre  to  preserve 
freedom  " 


I  From  the  Washington   Post,  Apr    16,   1983] 

A  Real  Ally-  The  Case  Against  NKfTRAi.isM 

(By   Roscoe  Drummondl 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  against 
neutralism.  I  have  been  talking  with  one 
of  the  most  committed,  fearless  nonneutrals 
of  them  all.  the  Shah  of  Iran — and  It  was 
an  exhilarating  experience 

It  is  fashionable  In  Washington  these  days 
to  lay  It  on  pretty  thick  about  how  we  es- 
teem, how  much  we  want  to  work  with  and 
aid  the  neutral  nations  as  they  look  benignly 
on  both  sides  in  the  East-West  struggle. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  U.S.  policy  is 
wrong.  It  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  aid 
neutral  nations  to  achieve  a  degree  of  eco- 
nomic progress  which  will  enable  them  to 
safeguard  their  independence  and  resist  the 
shortcut,  deceptive  appeals  of  Communist 
propaganda. 

Arnerican  aid  does  not  and  should  not 
rest  on  the  premise  that  the  recipient  coun- 
tries must  not  be  neutralist — if  they  choose 
to  be — or  must  fashion  their  economies  In 
the  Image  of  the  United  States.  Our  over- 
riding objective  is  to  help  raise  the  standard 
of  living  and  strengthen  the  independence 
of  both  allies  and  neutrals. 

This  is  fine.  It  became  the  jxilicy  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

But  In  our  effort  to  coc^jerate  with  and 
to  give  economic  help  to  the  neutralist 
countries,  let's  not  slip  Into  the  groove  of 
thinking  that  neutralism  Is  a  policy  of  spe- 
cial virtue  or  is  a  noble  thing  In  Itself.  It 
isn't. 

Neutralism  Is  the  refusal  to  choose  openly 
between  the  foreign  policy  goals  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  those  of  the  Western  allies. 
or  to  give  a  nation's  support  to  the  side 
which  is  nearer  right. 

The  alternative  to  neutralism  is  not  anti- 
sovietism;    the   alternative    is    collective    se- 


curity, the  willingness  of  a  people  and  its 
government  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
active  behalf  of  the  common  security. 

The  right  to  be  neutral  expresses  a  na- 
tional sovereignty  America  respects.  But 
let's  not  praise  it  as  any  resplendent  ideal. 
I  do  not  call  It  immoral,  but  I  call  it  less 
than  worthy.  A  commitment  to  the  com- 
mon defense  of  everybody's  Independence  is 
far  better. 

This  is  the  commitment  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  who  in  addressing  Congress  lU'ged  con- 
tinued American  aid.  but  declared  simply 
and  without  reservation  that,  wliatever 
America  decides,  Iran  wUl  never  go  over  to 
the  other  side.  It  will  resist  Communist 
aggression  whether  alone  or  in  alliance. 

There's  an  ally  for  you. 

The  Western  Allies,  whether  In  NATO  or 
SEATO  (in  southeast  Asia)  or  CENTO  (In 
the  Near  East),  are  not  seeking  to  impose 
anything  on  or  take  any  action  against  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Red  China.  They  are  simply 
seeking  together  to  preserve  their  own  Inde- 
pendence. The  only  thing  they  ask  of  the 
Communist  nations  is  to  refrain  from  ag- 
gression in  all  its  forms. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  Un- 
questionably it  is  the  right  of  any  nation  to 
choose  neutralism,  to  choose  aloofness,  and 
detachment  from  the  great  epochal  strug- 
gle for  human  freedom.  But  in  recognizing 
that  right,  let's  not  raise  it  to  the  level  of 
a  :>hlnlng  virtue  or  pretend  that  It  Is  better 
for  the  free  world  for  the  neutrals  to  stand 
aside 

TiUnk  what  It  would  mean  If  India  and 
Sweden,  Burma,  CnmbodlH,  snd  Laos,  Uie 
Kinble  nations  in  Africa,  should  any  Vo  each 
other  and  t*>  the  world;  "The  lndei>endence 
and  frvedon)  frvm)  encrosohment  of  e«ch  are 
easentlal  to  the  Independence  and  frvedtni 
of  all:  from  here  out  we  will  pool  nil  our 
resources  In  the  cause  of  our  collective  de^ 
fense:  we  are  not  Joining  agninst  anybody; 
we  arc  Joining  together  to  secure  our  com- 
mon freedom." 

This  is  the  stand  which  distinguishes  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  the  brave  and  committed  lead- 
er of  a  nation  long  harried  by  the  Soviets. 
This  Is  the  stand  taken  by  Turkey  and  Pakis- 
tan and  Norway,  by  all  the  NATO  countries. 


Omaha  Yoath  Thanks  the  U.S. 
Taxpayers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
modeiTi-day  youth  is  the  target  of  criti- 
cism and  condemnation  from  all  sides. 
Supposedly  he  is  lacking  in  discipline 
and  consideration  of  others,  he  is  an  in- 
grate  and  knows  nothing  of  the  meaning 
of  responsibility.  Every  newspajier  we 
pick  up  carries  accounts  of  his  misdeeds 
and  shortcomings. 

This  morning,  however,  I  picked  up  a 
newspaper  which  carried  a  different 
story — a  shining  example  of  the  type  of 
young  people  we  have  in  my  hometown, 
and,  I  am  sure,  in  many  other  parts  of 
our  country  also.  This  story  was  told 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  but  it  is  intended 
for  all  American  taxpayers.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans 
might  receive  the  message,  I  include  the 
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letter  which  appeared  in  the  "Pubhc 
Pulse"  column  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  : 

THANIU    to    TAXPATBtS 

Om\ha  —I  write  In  thanks  to  our  coun- 
try's tiixpayers 

My  naval  ROTC  appointment  Is  an  tnvpst- 
ment  on  their  part 

I   will   do   my    t>e»t    to   return   a   dlvldeTifl 

Evan  A    Asfi,  Jr 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  could  doubt,  after 
reading  the  letter,  that  this  young  man 
will  return  a  dividend  on  his  count ry'.s 
investment  in  him' 


Ganf,  PatrioHsB,  and  Crime 


on 
bill, 
the 


EXTENSION  OP  RFM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    Turk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1962 

Mr  ANPUSO  Mr  Speaker. 
January  3.  1961.  I  introduced  a 
H  R  613.  which  would  require 
registration,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investii,'ation.  of  all 
firearms  owned  by  private  individuals 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  consideration 
The  committee  has  obtained  reports  on 
the  measure  from  several  intere^Jted 
Government  agencies,  but  r.o  h(>ar!!-.2s 
have  been  held  on  it  to  date. 

In  recent  weeks  several  extremist 
c;roups  have  begun  a  violent  campaii,'n 
against  this  bill  ur'^ing  peoQle  to  write 
to  me  and  to  their  Congressman  voicint; 
opposition  They  are  entitled  to  their 
opinion  The  only  trouble  with  these 
letters  is  that  the  writers  have  been 
stirred  up  by  demagogs  and  their  letters 
are  most  abusive  and  insulting  Instead 
of  presenting  their  vitws  and  arguing 
intelligently  with  facts,  tiie  wriUTS  re- 
sort to  i^ame  railing  and  vituperation 

What  disturbs  me.  however,  is  nut  thi- 
contents  or  the  tone  of  these  letters  I 
am  suspicious  of  the  motive  behind  this 
whole  campaign.  I  believe  that  certain 
extremist  rightwing  groups  are  using 
organized  pressure  tactics  agaln.~t  this 
measure  These  groups  have  raised  the 
cry  that  my  bill  is  seeking  to  take  away 
guns  from  those  who  have  a  right  to 
po.s.sess  them.  This  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  bill.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  prevent 
firearms  from  getting  into  the  hands  of 
minors  and  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
thus  help  solve  the  crime  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Emanuel  Celler.  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  requesting 
that  hearings  be  .scheduled  on  the  bill 
at  an  early  date.  In  view  of  the  interest 
in  this  matter.  I  am  inserting  into  the 
RccoRO  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
chairman.     It  reads  as  follows: 

April  13.  l<v;2 
H^>n    Em\nuix  Cexler. 

Chairman,     Cornmittee     un     the     Judiciary, 

Hou.te    of    Rcprr^cntattvci.    Wxshingtun, 

DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman    Last  ye.ir  I  Introduced 

a    bill,    HR     61S.    which    would    r»'qnlre    the 


filing  of  a  regi»Lrati.j;i  staiement  with  the 
KBI  with  re*pect  to  plsUjla  ^)^J*•ea•ed  by  prl- 
v.i'e  mdlv'.du.ils  The  bl.l  wa«  referred  to 
your  commute*  I  btMleve  the  time  ia  ripe 
for  he.irmg"?  on  :he  nie<«»ure 

In  recent  weeka  I  have  received  U-fers 
from  Viirious  p.uts  of  the  country  expres.-.- 
ing  opp.jsltioii  to  the  b.U  in  the  n^j«t  \ehc- 
mei.t  terms  Other  Meni'it-rs  of  Cwngn-ss. 
too,  have  received  sura  letters  I  discove'etl 
th.\;  stime  eictrenudt  r;gU'wingers  hiive  be- 
gun. wh.il  ap[>e.irs  to  me.  oa  org  iiU/«-d  pres- 
s'lrp  iigiiiist  tr.l.i  bill,  which  m.ikcs  nie  !«u.'<p!- 
cioua  of  liieir  mouve  I;i  ;ia  eJIori  ti>  Juatify 
their  Acllvit.e-s  iind  to  dciuou.str*te  thnt  they 
.tre  gre.tt  p.itri  >ta.  'hey  ha'.e  dfUber  iteiy  di3- 
torietl  the  purpo-ses  of  the  bill 

The  purp'xse  if  my  biil  is  a,  very  siiaple 
one  It  la  intended  solely  as  a  inea^.ure  "o 
combit  crime  .md  juvenile  delinquency  Al- 
most d.vily  we  see  report*  m  the  pri^tia.  p\r- 
tlculdjly  in  the  large  cities  where  cri.nne  h^u 
bee  ime  almost  uncr)ntrolUble  of  all  virts  of 
criminal  .icts  against  Innocent  and  peiicef'i! 
cUlisens  Murder,  rubbery,  rape,  and  other 
heinous  crimes  have  m  ide  life  miseriihle  in 
the  hirge  cities  of  our  N  iti  m.  especially 
alter  dark. 

I  am  the  f.i'.her  of  f\ve  chud.'en  and  .\ 
former  Judge  on  tie  bem  a  m  .New  Y  '-k 
wiiere  I  was  corifmnied  dally  with  tr  igniies 
r>';ulting  from  acts  of  crime  Manv  of  ihefie 
f  uld  liave  been  prevented.  If  we  had  only 
bten  more  rigid  In  controlling  the  sale  of 
pistols,  revolvers,  (runs,  and  other  we«ponf^ 
t< '  '"rimlnals  and  to  minors 

The  one  aiid  ^.lUly  pvirix**-  if  my  bill  l.i  to 
.see  that  deadly  a.-rus  do  not  gv.  into  the 
hands  of  youi  gs'ers  alid  Juvi^nlle  dellnquer-.ta 
who  have  no  business  p^is.Hessliig  these  we.ip- 
ir.is.  ;ia  well  as  in  the  hands  of  gan/sler.'*  .md 
h'  •dlums  who  terrorize  de<^ent  American 
clt..'.ens  The  bill  Is.  In  my  estimation,  a 
w  ly  to  checlc  crime  -and  nothing  more 

There  Is  no  Intention  on  my  part  t  >  t.ike 
away  .irtn.H  from  those  who  have  ever>  legit- 
imate right  to  t)ear  arm«  My  bill  does  not 
seek  t.>  dl.sarm  p  >:ii-e  l.iw  e:;f'ir:enir'n*  i.fn- 
cer-i.  hunters.  l.iw-aMdlng  citizens,  and 
others  who  h.ive  a  I'ped  f  ir  such  arms  I 
have  no  qiarrel  w.th  them  nor  un  I  q'les- 
tloiiing  their  right.*  m  the  master  wJurh  I 
recotxr.ize  .us   a   r  n;  <tl*  utlonal    gii.iraiifee 

I  .i:n  ::.-eres'-el  .nly  In  finding  "x  w:iv  to 
prevent  deadly  weapons  from  being  easi.y 
available  to  L-rlmln.ils  I  '.hlnk  it  fan  l)e  .i.- 
rompUshed  If  we  set  up  .n  registr.ition  sys- 
tem c>f  euns  In  private  p^'sesslnn.  untler 
the  auspices  nf  the  FBI  I  have  u'most 
faith  In  the  FBI  and  its  very  able  Director, 
the  Honorable  J  Fdg  .r  H  "ucr.  an  out- 
.standlng  American  In  wh  >se  hir^rts  we  can 
entrxist  a  responsible  Taste  of  this  kind.  It 
nee<>.saary  it  cm  be  stipulated  that  the  reg- 
istration lists  are  to  renriain  ron.ldentlal  and 
the  siile  pr  >per"y  't  the  FBI.  and  that  they 
be  u^ed  only  m  the  efTort  to  eradicate  crime 

The  New  York  Journal-American  ut  April 
6.  1962  pub;. .shed  an  cdltorl.il  In  support  cjf 
my  bill  The  Journnl-.^merlcan.  a  Hearst 
newspaf)er.  has  a  long  record  of  fighting  for 
many  patriotic  c.iuses.  But  It  a!s.  i  knows 
the  problem  we  f.ice  In  the  big  cities  in 
r  .:iib,it:ng  crin'.e  I  qM<Jte  herewith  f^r  your 
information  the  full  text  of  the  editorial. 

WAT    orr   TARGET 

O.ie  of  those  f;»r-right  sheets  is  fl>><xllng 
•he  malls  with  .\  plea  for  protests  a^jalnst  a 
bill  Introduced  In  Congr.-^.-vs  by  Representa- 
'ive  VicTf>R  I.  Anh'so  I>emocrat.  of 
Brooklyn,  which  would  require  all  pistols 
to  be  registered  with  the  United  States 

"  They  want  to  pick  up  your  gnns  ' 
screams  the  he.idline  It  seems  that  all  this 
is  a  plot  by  the  InternationaMsta  who  cannot 
get  control  of  the  United  S'ates  until  they 
h.'i-. e  seized  the  flre.irni.s  of  the  people 

"WhTt  rot  We  asflume  the  "firearms  of 
the   people"  incltide   the  grin   wl'h   whirh    :in 


Ir.humanlf  vicious  miigger  shot  a  SS-year- 
o!d  gr.mdnv  ther  In  the  face  although  she 
put  up  no  resistance  whep  he  robljed  her  of 

When  this  ».*dLst  is  captured  he  aiiould 
get  the  limit  of  i!ie  l.iW  And  the  poU-e 
fh  Lild  And  out  how  he  i  .one  by  tlMs  flre.irrn 
' il  the  i)eople  '  " 

Ihe  alarmists  Insttgriting  the  public 
ftg:»in.'st  the  bill  know  that  they  are  lot  hon- 
e.si  with  the  people  They  are  not  Interested 
In  presenting  Ih.e  true  f.nts  concerning  the 
crime  problem  In  the  cities  They  are  n  'i 
.seeking  to  heip  our  ctjuntry  solve  thU  prob- 
lem Ilu-y  are,  however,  proxnoung  chaois 
.i:'.d  dlso.' ler  by  their  vUlous  attack*  and 
.L.'e  '.iridernilnlng  the  filth  of  the  people  in 
our  national  leadership  In  this  way  they 
are  playing  liito  the  hands  of  the  Cf>m- 
innnists  under  a  cover  of   patriotism 

Mr  Chairman.  In  the  light  of  these  at- 
tacks against  my  bill  I  urge  you  to  schedule 
ear.y  hearings  on  It,  I  *ould  further  sug- 
gest that  you  sunuiKjn  these  Individuals  azid 
let  them  present  their  views  to  your  com- 
mlt'ee  and  I  sh.ill  presr:it  my  views  a"! 
to  h'<w  this  bill  fan  help  the  country  B<')lve 
the  difllru.t  crime  problem  Then  let  each 
mem^HT  of  the  committee  and  every  Meni- 
t>er  >f  Cor.gress  vote  according  to  his  con- 
science. 

Sincerely  yours, 

V.'ToR    L     ANFUiO, 
.lfc"it;cr  of  Co'i^rc.,., 

Mr  Speftker.  I  am  also  inserting  into 
tlie  REtoRD  two  Items  from  the  New  York 
Journal  American  of  Sunday.  April  15. 
1962.  one  an  editorial  Secret  Arsenal?  ' 
and  tlie  other  a  news  article  "Awruso 
A.ssails  Foes  of  Arms  Bill."  Both  of 
these — especially  the  editorial — show 
strong  support  for  my  bill.    They  read  as 

follows  . 

bct-Rrr    A>.sCNAi.? 

Way  should  anyone  who  has  a  legitimate 
re  u«on  for  po.s.se»sing  firearms  object  to  hav- 
Ingrfhe  weaj>"ns  registered  with   the  FBI"" 

Such  a  reijulrfment  is  no  more  a  restric- 
tion "f  individual  liberty  than  Is  a  fishing 
license 

Yet  a  p 'Werf'.il  wa\e  'if  organized  pn-s- 
Rure  is  building  up  ag.iinst  a  me.isure  spon- 
*.red  by  Con^^ressman  Vhtor  L.  Antuso 
L)em x-r.it,  if  BnK)k'yn,  which  would  reqiurc 
such  registrat:  m  in  order  to  keep  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals.  Juvenile  delln- 
(juent-s.  and  other  Irresponsible  elements. 

H  'W  extpti.sue  this  pressure  Is  was  dis- 
closed by  the  Congressman  In  a  letter  to  the 
Journal -.American  after  we  commented  on 
tlie  hysteria  sh  iw  n  by  some  of  Uie  far-right 
gr  lups  th.it  are  attacking  this  bill.  He 
said  he  Is  being  subjected  to  UireaLs  aud 
(loo<Jf<i  With  letters  from  people  who  have 
t>een  misled  by  pr  ipag.mda  distorting  the 
puriKise  of  the  bill 

M -.St  sinister  of  all.  Mr  Anfuso  says  the 
nature  of  the  attacks  has  aroused  "a  very 
strong  suspicion  that  some  of  the  fanatic 
group.i  in  this  country  are  building  up  secret 
arsenal.s.  osteins; bly  for  use  In  a  struggle 
agaln.st  conununlsm.  but  .actually  to  he  used 
stime  day  ag.iinst  our  own  cltlaen*  of  differ- 
ent race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin." 

Tli.s  Is  a  shocking  charge.  The  threat  of 
armed  force  by  any  group,  regardless  of  the 
motives.   Is  repugnant   to  decent  Americans 

To  bring  the  opposition  Into  the  open, 
Mr  A.NFuso  has  asked  Represeutatlve  Eman- 
itL  CrxLER.  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  schedule  early  Iiearlngs  on 
the  bin 

You  can  help  Ui  keep  guns  out  of  ttie  hands 
of  criminals  and  Irresponsible  elements  by 
clipping  and  signing  this  editorial  and  mail- 
ing It  to  Representative  EMANrn,  Cxixrx, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington  25. 
DC. 
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Anfuso  Assaiu  Foes  or  Armb  Bill 
Representative  Victor  L.  Awrcso,  Demo- 
crat, of  Brooklyn,  warned  yesterday  that  "or- 
►jani^ed  pressure"  tactics  by  certain  groups 
;.re  being  exerted  In  opposition  to  his  con- 
gressional bill  to  light  crime  through  com- 
pul.'ory  registration  of  all  privately  owned 
firearms 

•In  an  effort  to  Justify  their  activities  and 
•  .  demonstrate  that  they  are  great  patriots, "* 
he  said,  they  have  deliberately  distorted  tlie 
pu:i)i>«c  of  the  bill." 

Ihe  Brooklyn  legislator  stressed  that  his 
bill  Is  Intended  solely  as  a  measure  to  com- 
bat crime  and  Juvenile  dellqueucy"  by  hav- 
ing all  privately  possessed  guns  registered 
with  the  FBI. 

•  There  Is  no  Intention  to  take  away  arms 
from  those  who  have  legitimate  right  to  bear 
them."  he  added. 

My  bill.  Introduced  last  year,  does  not 
seek  to  disarm  hunters,  law-abiding  citizens 
and  others  with  a  need  for  such  arms." 

NOT    CrVINO    FACTS 

Representative  Anftso  referred  to  the 
•pressure  groups"  opposing  the  bill  as  "far- 
right  extremists  who  know  they  are  not  hon- 
est with  the  pe<iple  " 

"They  are  not  presenting  the  true  facts 
about  crime  problems  In  cities,  and  they  are 
not  seeking  to  help  our  country  solve  this 
problem  by  fighting  the  bill." 

He  expressed  conviction  that  m.any  acts  of 
crime  could   be  prevented  II  a  rigid  control 


of  pistols  and  other  weapons  to  minors  and 
criminals  were  established. 

"Murder,  robbery,  rape,  and  other  heinous 
crimes  have  made  life  miserable  in  large 
cities,  especially  after  dark.  Many  of  these 
crimes  could  have  been  prevented  If  we  had 
only  been  more  rigid  In  controlling  the  sale 
of  pistols,  revolvers,  guns  and  other  weapons 
to  criminals  and  minors." 

Representative  Anftso,  in  a  letter  to  Rep- 
resentative Emandel  Celler,  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  also  a 
Brooklyn  Democrat,  urged  hearings  on  the 
bin  be  scheduled  as  soon  as  possible. 

PRAISES   P.APER"S    stand 

In  a  letter  to  Kingsbury  Smith,  New  York 
Journal-American  publisher,  Representative 
Anfcso  reemphaslzed  the  Importance  of  his 
bill  toward  reducing  crime,  and  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  this  newspaper's  support  in 
that  direction. 

"I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  editorial, 
'Way  Off  Target,"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Journal-American  on  April  6."  he 
wrote.  "You  have  rendered  a  real  service 
to  genuine  American  patriotism." 

He  called  attention  to  the  editorial's  re- 
ference to  "those  far-right  sheets"  flooding 
the  malls  with  protests  against  the  bill,  and 
dlscloeed  that  he  had  received  threatening 
letters — "calling  me  vile  names  and  accus- 
ing me  of  the  basest  Intentions,  all  because 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  check  the  growth  of 
crime  and  Juvenile  dellquency." 

"Your  fine  newspaper."  he  wrote,  "can 
render  an  Important  service  to  our  Nation, 


to  Its  future  freedom  and  welfare,  by  expos- 
ing these  groups  and  their  devious  aims." 

TEXT   OF  EDITORIAL 

Representative  Antuso,  In  hla  letter  to 
Representative  Cellxx,  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Journal-American  editorial  "Way  Off  Tar- 
get," which  was  as  follows: 

"One  of  those  far-right  sheets  is  flooding 
the  mails  with  a  plea  for  jjrotests  against  a 
bill  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive Victor  L.  Anfuso,  Democrat,  of  Brook- 
lyn, which  would  require  all  pistols  to  be 
registered  with  the  United  States. 

"  They  want  to  pick  up  yotir  guns'  screams 
the  headline.  It  seems  that  all  this  is.  Is  a 
plot  by  the  Internationalists  'who  cannot 
get  control  of  the  United  States  until  they 
have  seized  the  flxearms  of  the  people.' 

"What  rot.  We  assume  the  'flrearms  of  the 
people'  include  the  gun  with  which  an  in- 
humanly vicious  mugger  shot  a  58-year-old 
grandmother  in  the  face  although  she  put 
up  no  resistance  when  he  robbed  her  of  »25. 

"When  this  sadist  is  captured  he  should 
get  the  limit  of  the  law.  And  the  police 
should  find  out  how  he  came  by  this  'firearm 
of  the  people."  " 

Representative  Anfuso's  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Celler  concluded: 

"The  Journal-American,  a  Hearst  news- 
paper, has  a  long  record  of  fighting  for  many 
patriotic  causes.  But  It  also  knows  the 
problem  we  face  in  big  cities  in  combating 
crime." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi:i)m:m)AV.  Apkil  18,  1!K)2 

Tlie  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
llie  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Revelation  19:  6:  The  Lord  God  om- 
nipotent  reigneth. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  may  we  continue  to  cling 
with  Increasing  ten£icity  of  patience  and 
perseverance  to  the  eternal  truth  that 
nothing  can  ultimately  frustrate  and  de- 
feat us  if  we  follow  Thy  divine  will. 

Make  us  confident  that  we  need  never 
to  surrender  to  those  diaboUcal  forces 
which  axe  daily  mocking  our  human 
frailties  and  tempting  us  to  break  faith 
with  our  nobler  and  better  self. 

Grant  that  we  may  not  retreat  from 
the  fields  of  battle  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness, but  be  eager  to  participate  to 
the  fullness  of  our  ability  until  Thy 
kingdom  shall  be  gloriously  triumphant. 

In  Christ's  name  we  give  Thee  all  the 
praise.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 

that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 

^  amendment   a   joint   resolution   of  the 

House  of  the  following  title: 

H  J   Res  449.     A  Joint  resolution  providing 

for  the  establishing  of  the  former  dwelling 

-*  house  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  national 

memorial. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titJe: 

HR.  10607.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  certain  related  laws  to  provide 
fcM-  the  resUtement  of  the  tariff  classifica- 
tion provisions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

8.  1057.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  had  appointed  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  in  place  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
excused. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420,  section 
1,  the  Presiding  Officer  also  had  ap- 
pointed the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Washington,  DC. 
from  May  14  to  May  17,  1962. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL.    1963 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJR.  11289)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  76 J 

Addonlzlo 

Fogarty 

PoweU 

Andrews 

Friedel 

Rains 

Arends 

Grant 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Ashley 

Gray 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Bailey 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

EU)berts,  Ala. 

Batch 

Hansen 

Scott 

BoUing 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Selden 

Bonner 

Hays 

Shelley 

Boykin 

Hebert 

Smith.  Miss. 

Brewster 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Spence 

Brooks 

Huddleston 

Steed 

CahiU 

Jones.  Ala. 

"Thomas 

Celler 

Kearns 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Chiperfleld 

Kee 

Thompson,  Tex 

Clark 

McDonough 

ToUefson 

Coad 

McSween 

Utt 

Cooley 

Macdonald 

Vanlk 

Cramer 

Moeller 

Wels 

Dowdy 

Moulder 

WesUand 

Downing 

Murray 

Whltten 

Elliott 

NorreU 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fascell 

Patman 

Zelenko 

Flno 

PUcher 

CVIII- 


-^34 


ii 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedmgs  under  the  call  -wrfe  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  1963 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [  Mr.  Mahon  1  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.R.  11289*  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11289,  with 
Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20 
minutes   to   the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Ml.   MiNSHALLl. 

Mr.  MIN8HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
can  be  thankful  when  you  see  mc  here 
In  the  well  of  the  Hou«e  If  for  no  otlier 
reason  than  that  I  am  one  of  the  last 
of  a  long  train  of  speakers  that  have 
come  down  here  to  tell  you  about  our 
Ui'fcnsc  appropriation  bill.  I  am  the 
caboose,  so  to  speak,  at  least  on  the  lir- 
publican  side.  Z  understand  we  have  41 
minutes  left  on  the  Republican  side  of 
tiic  aule,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  not  going 
to  u^ic  all  that  time.  I  am  going  to  be 
as  brief  as  possible  because  I  know  many 
of  you  are  anxious  to  hit  the  road  on 
your  way  to  an  Easter  recess,  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  Is  Imperative  that 
we  sive  this  all-Important  bill  that  wo 
have  before  us  every  consideration  be- 
fore we  bring  it  to  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  are  very  proud.  We 
are  proud  because  we  work  hard  and  we 
work  long  hours.  I  think  we  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  saved  the 
ta.xpayers  literally  billions  of  dollars 
throughout  the  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  this  all- 
important  committee  for  only  the  last 
4  years,  but  I  have  seen  at  flr.sthand 
the  nbility  and  the  hard  work  that  all 
of  the  members  on  all  of  the  subconi- 
mittc'js  put  into  their  efforts. 

I  am  particularly  fortunate  to  serve 
on  the  Defense  Department  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  committees  of  the 
House  Certainly,  we  meet  !on;,'er  hours 
than  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 
Wo  meet  daily,  for  long  hour.s.  Our  com- 
mittee hearings  for  the  most  part  are 
closed.  They  are  top  secret  and  when 
the  record  comes  out.  it  is  pockmarked 
Vith  the  rhra.se  "off  the  record."  mean- 
ing material  deleted  for  security  pur- 
poses. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  mention  is 
the  fact  that  last  year  we  had  in  our 
subcommittee  over  8.000  pa'ies  of  te.'.ti- 
mony.      There   would   have    been    much 


more  than  that  if  there  had  been  added 
to  the  record  of  the  testimony  those 
pages  that  had  been  deleted  for  security 
purposes. 

Our  witnesses  include  the  Nation's  top 
military  men.  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  services,  rmht  on  down  the  line — 
the  men  who  have  their  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  the  Defense  E.'^tabhshment  of 
America  We  on  the  dvf en.se  commit- 
tee do  not  pose  as  military  experts  but 
wo  are  exposed  to  the  facts. 

I  think  before  I  uet  into  the  bill  it.^^elf 
today.  I  would  be  most  remiss  if  I  did 
n  ;t  pay  tribute  to  the  out.standin.;  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  the  ;;enlle- 
man  from  Texas  I  Mr  M^ho.nI.  a  mo.st 
able  and  fair  Member  of  the  Conuress. 
an  excellent,  wonderful  chairman.  Our 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michic;an  i  Mr.  Ford!,  does  an 
out.standmg  job.  His  great  ability  and 
dedication  to  duty  are  of  immense  help 
to  the  committee. 

The  bill  befo-e  the  House  is  not  a  con- 
troversial piece  of  lemslation.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  Instances,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  agreed  with  und 
concurred  in  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Department  of  D"f.^n.se  for  the  program.s 
which  are  to  be  carried  out  in  fism]  year 
19fl3  The  total  made  available  in  the 
bill  l.s  clone  to  ihi-  sum  refjur.slecl  in  the 
b'idtu't-  -tliorl  some  $67  million 

What  hiH  brrn  one  of  the  most  cnn- 
trovrrnlnl  mati<rn  In  the  bill  l«  lh«'  df- 
trrminitlnn  «»  to  the  proper  approach  to 
follow  in  thr  devclMjment  of  the  recon- 
nalH-ance-hiMke  iilrriufl  called  the  n«^- 
70  It  Is  important  that  the  proper  de- 
cision be  made  A  wrong  deci«lon  In  a 
program  of  such  m  tgnitude  not  only 
wastes  taxpayers'  dollars  but  drains  vital 
time  and  effort  from  other  defense 
pro;;rams. 

In  the  past  the  executive  branch  has 
pioposeci  and  the  Congres.-,  has  appro- 
priated funds  for  wciipon  systems  which 
were  developed  and  never  u.sed  In  some 
instances  the  devel  ipment  program  did 
not  fulfill  the  earlier  expectations  of 
those  who  advocated  it  In  other  in- 
stances weapon  systems  have  been  suc- 
ce.ssfully  developed,  but  it  was  found 
that  they  were  either  sui;plaiit<'(i  by 
other  more  significant  developments 
which  had  resulted  m  more  effective  or 
efficient  system.s  or  that,  due  to  the 
passage  of  time,  the  re'iuiiement  for  the 
weapon  no  lonu'cr  existed  at  the  time 
the  weapon  was  finally  perfected  In 
today's  cold  war  weapon  systems  are  de- 
veloped, produced,  added  to  the  mili- 
tary operational  inventory .  and  tin  n 
made  ob.solete  by  the  pa.ssa.ie  of  time 
This  cannot  be  a\cided  We  must  de- 
velop the  weipons  so  they  will  be  avail- 
ai)le  if  need»'d 

'The  de.elopnunt  of  weapon.s  which 
do  not  offer  sufficient  improvements 
over  those  already  lo  the  in\«'ntory  can 
bo  avoided  We  ran  a',  old  too  the  ox- 
peniiture  of  effort  on  systems  that  are 
obviously  duplications.  We  can  also 
elyninatr  programs  which  do  not  fulfill 
a  needed  military  requirement.  War  is 
not  a  preci.so  science,  a  cold  uar  is  rven 
It  •>  ■.  1  Differences  of  opinion  will  arise 
over  such  issues.    At  this  juncture  there 


is  still  considerable  controversy  as  to 
which  of  these  categories  the  proposed 
RS-70  will  fall  There  is  still  the  big  un- 
known— will  it  ever  be  successfully  de- 
veloped and  produced  in  time  to  fulfill 
its  mission? 

During  the  committee  hearings  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  request. 
It  had  become  obvious  that  the  develop- 
ment program  for  this  weapon  system 
woultl  be  a  controversial  matter.  More 
hours  of  hearings  were  spent  in  explor- 
ing the  many  facets  of  the  development 
of  the  fiS-70  than  on  any  other  single 
program  The  Seen  tary  of  Defense  pre- 
sented and  rtcommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  B-70  proLiram.  as  requested 
in  the  butiget  Sub.sequontly  the  au- 
thoii/im;  legislation  for  the  procuioment 
of  military  aircraft,  mi.ssiles.  and  vessels 
was  reported  to  the  House.  This  legis- 
lation recommended  a  much  different 
pro.:rarn  than  the  one  rt>commended  by 
the  budget.  In  order  to  be  well  informed 
fiiin  both  sides,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  heard  many 
witne.sses  on  the  RS  70  Among  them. 
Dr  Harold  Brown,  the  Directoi  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering.  Dr.  Brown 
tistifled  at  great  length  on  the  R8-70 
program  He  .supported  the  views  of  the 
Secieary  of  Defen.s*-  on  the  5171  million 
budg<  t  requp.st  for  the  RS-70  develop- 
n;ent  prornm  The  committee  record 
('early  reflects  how  Intensively  and 
thoroughly  Dr  Brown  was  Interrogated 
The  testimony  In  the  cfimmlttce  files,  rir- 
leied  for  urcurity  purposes,  emphasizes 
IhU  point  even  further 

I  he  uddilion.il  $320  million  above  the 
budi/et  request  which  had  been  recom- 
m  'luled  in  the  rei>ort  of  the  nuthorl/..n!{ 
committee  was  the  fiscal  year  1963  fund- 
in.;  levd  favored  by  the  Air  Force.  For 
testimony  on  this  side  of  the  Issue  the 
committ«*e  heaid  the  ,A.s.sistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  for  I^esearch  and  De- 
veloiJinent.  Brockway  McMillan.  Lt.  Gen 
James  F'erguson  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  f'  r  rieseareh  and  Technology,  and 
Lt.  C'lon  Ht  rnard  Schrtever.  Commander 
of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command. 
These,  and  many  supporting  witnesses, 
gave  the  committee  a  comprehensive 
prr-.riit.ition  on  the  po.sition  of  the  Air 
I'oice.  Witne.s.ses  were  examined  at 
great  length,  so  we  would  have  all  the 
information  available.  The  Secretary  <  f 
the  Air  Force  and  Uie  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  al.so  testified  before  th  •  committee 

To  f'lrtlrr  present  the  Air  F'cjrce  side 
the  committee  requested  the  Air  Force 
to  give  a  .special  briefing  on  the  Air 
F(jrce  concept  of  the  RS  70.  Col.  David 
C  Jones.  Dejiuty  Chief  of  the  Strategic 
Division  of  the  Directorate  of  Opera- 
tions of  the  Air  Force,  made  this  presen- 
tation His  was  d-  tailed  testimony 
which  discussed  the  Air  P''orce  concept 
of  the  RS-70  and  spoke  of  each  of  the 
subsystems  which  would  be  a  part  of  the 
RS-70  weaiKHis  system.  Yes.  we  gave 
mo.^-t  careful  attention  to  this  program. 
Many,  many  hours,  as  reflected  in  the 
printed  copy  of  the  hearings. 

Some  of  th.'  history  of  the  B-70  pro- 
t^ram  is  helpful  in  understanding  the 
is.sues  The  funding  of  this  development 
pioi;iam  wa.s  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1955 
The  B-70  program  at  that  time  called 
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for  the  development  of  a  faster,  higher 
Hying  replacement  for  the  then  rela- 
tively new  B-52  long-range  bomber.  In 
its  early  history,  the  B-70  was  referred 
to  as  the  ■chemical  bomber."  This  termi- 
noli^'y  indicated  the  intention  to  burn  a 
hi;.:h-energy  so-called  "exotic"  fuel 
which  contained  the  element  boron.  The 
Congress  funded  this  version  of  the  B-70 
proeram.  The  Congress  also  funded  a 
parallel  development  program  which 
attempted  to  achieve  the  development  of 
boron  high-energy  fuels.  However,  the 
(xotic  fuel  "chemical  bomber"  program 
was  abandoned  several  years  ago  as  not 
suitable  for  use  in  jet  aircraft. 

At  the  time  that  the  B-70  program  was 
initiated,  the  strategic  warfare  concept 
of  the  United  States  was  based  primarily 
on  penetration  of  enemy  air  defenses  by 
B-52  and  B-47  bombers.  These  bombers 
were  programed  to  fly  over  targets  and 
release  gravity  bombs,  World  War  II 
style.  The  Air  Force  thought  at  that 
time  that  a  bomber  which  could  fly  at 
supersonic  speeds  and  at  great  altitudes 
would  be  relatively  safe  from  attack  from 
.surface-to-air  and  alr-to-alr  defenses. 
It  was  also  planned  that  the  B-70  would 
fly  over  Its  targets  "and  drop  gravity 
bombs  In  the  same  manner  as  the  B-52 
and  B-47  bombers.  Its  principal  ad- 
v.intage  would  be  that  It  would  be  Icsa 
vulnerable  to  enemy  defensive  counter- 
measures  because  of  Ita  speed  and  alti- 
tude, 

TTie  succe'isful  d<?velopment  of  the 
Intercontinental  ballUtlc  missile  changed 
the  basic  concepts  for  strategic  nuclear 
\.arfarp.  It  Is  now  generally  conceded 
by  military  planners  that  a  future 
.strat(glc  attack  would  Involve  a  first 
•trike  by  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. At  this  time  there  Is  no  known 
defense  against  these  missiles. 

With  this  change  In  strategic  warfare 
there  was  pressure  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  termln,ite  the  B-70  devel- 
opment program.  Buch  an  aircraft, 
I  ven  if  It  performed  fully  as  expected, 
would  be  less  effective  and  more  vulner- 
able than  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. As  air  defense  weapons  became 
more  sophisticated  it  was  obvious  that 
the  speed  and  the  altitude  capabilities  of 
the  B-70  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
protect  it  from  enemy  air  defenses. 

Although  it  was  generally  conceded  by 
all  who  examined  the  program  that  the 
B-70.  as  a  bomber,  would  probably  not 
be  nearly  as  important  as  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  in  1955.  there  were  rea- 
■sons  for  continuing  the  program.  The 
development  of  a  mach-3  aircraft  of  the 
.size  of  the  B-70  would  be  a  considerable 
advancement  in  the  science  of  manned 
night.  The  lessons  learned  in  the  B-70 
development  would  have  definite  ap- 
plication to  the  development  of  sup>er- 
sonic  aircraft  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  committee  report  points  out  on 
page  8: 

Today  this  proposed  aircraft  is  no  longer 
[ilaiined  for  use  as  a  primary  nuclear  Btra- 
tpgic  attack  weapon. 

Recently,  a  new  concept  for  the  use  of 
the  B-70  has  been  proposed — the  RS- 
70.  The  RS-70.  or  rtjconnaissance -strike 
aircraft,  would  have  the  ability  to  make 


determinations  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
target  had  been  successfully  destroyed 
with  equipment  contained  in  the  air- 
craft. This  same  aircraft  would  then 
have  the  capability  of  launching  missiles 
to  destroy  those  targets  which  had  not 
been  hit.  This  seeking  out  of  the  un- 
destroyed  targets  and  hitting  them  with 
air-to-groimd  missiles  would  be  done 
very  quickly  in  a  matter  of  minutes  un- 
der the  new  concept.  It  was  determined 
that  the  airframe  being  developed  for 
the  B-70  primarily  could  be  used  to 
carry  high  resolution  radar  equipment, 
communications  equipment,  and  strike 
missiles  required  for  such  a  system.  We 
on  the  committee  support  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  reconnaissance-strike 
aircraft.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, the  development  of  such  a  weap- 
ons system  will  not  be  easy,  and  even 
final  success  is  not  yet  certain. 

The  development  of  a  reconnaissance- 
strike  weapon  aircraft  such  as  the  one 
proposed  will  not  be  easy  and  at  the  very 
best  will  be  most  complicated. 

First,  there  is  the  development  of  the 
airframe  and  engines.  No  one  doubts 
that  this  development  will  be  successful 
and  that  the  aircraft  will  fly  as  pre- 
dicted. Then  there  Is  the  development 
of  environmental  equipment  within  the 
aircraft  so  that  man  can  live  and  work 
while  It  la  traveling  at  speeds  in  excess 
of  2,000  miles  per  hour— over  30  miles 
a  leeond.  The  speed  of  the  aircraft  It- 
self does  not  propoM  a  problem,  but  the 
reaulting  heat  generated  by  flight  at  such 
speeds  does  present  a  serious  problem 
that  must  be  controlled  In  order  tor  man 
to  function. 

Second,  the  development  of  an  ex- 
tremely high  resolution  radar  system  Is 
a  fundamental  and  difficult  requirement 
of  this  program.  Such  a  radar  would 
have  the  capability  of  recognizing  tar- 
gets from  altitudes  as  high  as  70,000  feet. 
The  radar  system  would  need  to  gather 
the  Information,  process  It,  EUid  display 
It  In  such  a  way  as  to  be  properly  inter- 
preted by  the  crew  of  the  aircraft.  All 
this  must  be  done  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  The  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  believe  that  we  can  with  any 
degree  of  assurance  presently  say  that 
satisfactory  equipment  can  be  developed 
to  process  and  display  this  electronic  in- 
formation in  this  decade. 

Third,  the  transmission  of  information 
obtained  by  an  RS-70  to  headquarters 
for  use  in  retargeting  followup  strikes  by 
other  bombers  and  intercontinental 
missiles  is  another  and  separate  develop- 
ment problem.  The  communications 
problem  wiU  be  complicated  by  the  post- 
strike  environment  in  which  the  aircraft 
would  operate. 

Fourth,  if  the  RS-70  is  to  be  a  strike 
system  as  well  as  a  reconnaissance  sys- 
tem, there  must  be  developed  missiles 
which  can  be  launched  by  the  aircraft 
against  new  targets.  There  are  no  air- 
to-surface  missiles  today  capable  of  ful- 
filling this  mission.  Existing  or  planned 
air-to-surface  missiles  could  not  func- 
tion from  this  type  of  aircraft.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  air  launch  strike 
missiles  will  be  another  separate  difficult 
development  task. 

Our  scientists  and  engineers  have 
solved  difficult  development  problems  in 


the  past  and  no  doubt,  in  time,  can  solve 
the  problems  of  the  RS-70;  but  it  is 
premature  to  try  to  accurately  predict  a 
time  at  which  a  development  of  all  of 
these  phases  of  this  program  will  be 
successful. 

Because  a  weapon  can  probably  be 
developed  eventually,  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily pursue  this  development.  An  im- 
portant factor  in  deciding  what  weapon 
will  be  developed  and  what  weapon  will 
not  is  the  cost  effectiveness  ratio  of  the 
weapon.  In  other  words,  get  the  most 
for  our  dollar.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fund  a  more  expensive  system  if  the  less 
expensive  system  will  accomplish  the 
same  mission.  The  RS-70  program  as 
well  as  all  other  weapons  systems  must 
face  this  type  of  evaluation  continuously 
as  the  system  is  developed. 

The  budget  as  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress last  January  proposed  the  contin- 
uation of  work  on  development  of  the 
B-70  aircraft  and  requested  $171  million 
for  this  purpose.  This  effort  would  have 
been  placed  on  development  of  the  air- 
frame itself,  the  engines,  and  the  bomb- 
ing-navigation system.  The  budget  also 
requested  $52  million  of  research  and 
development  money  for  development  of 
a  radar  system  of  the  type  to  be  used 
In  the  RS-70. 

The  Air  Force  made  a  series  of  pro- 
posals to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  development  of  an  RS-70  weapons 
system.  To  this  date  Done  of  these 
proposals  has  been  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  The  Air  Force 
presented  to  the  Congress  the  details  of 
a  development  program  for  a  complete 
RS-70  weapons  system  which  would  re- 
quire funds  In  the  amount  of  $491  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1903, 

The  committee  chose  to  support  a 
middle  ground  position  and  advocate 
still  another  approach  to  the  problem. 
This  bin  neither  emphasizes  nor  de- 
emphaslzes  the  RS-70,  The  committee 
recommends  the  appropriation  of  the 
$171  million  in  the  budget  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  airframe  and  engines 
for  the  B-70  or  RS-70.  The  committee 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  the  $52 
million  for  development  of  high  resolu- 
tion radar  as  recommended  in  the  budg- 
et along  with  other  funds  somewhat  ap- 
plicable to  the  RS-70.  The  committee 
further  recommends  the  appropriation 
of  $52,900,000  above  the  budget  request 
for  funding  of  further  development  of 
the  radar  and/or  other  related  develop- 
ment efforts.  The  committee  included 
language  in  the  pending  bill  making 
$223,900,000  available  only  for  the  RS- 
70  program. 

After  there  was  a  question  in  the 
Congress  as  to  the  proper  development 
program  for  the  RS-70.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  appwinted  two  study  groups  to 
investigate  the  related  problems.  One 
of  these  study  groups  is  within  the  Air 
Force,  the  other  study  group  is  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  is 
headed  by  the  Director  of  Etefense  Re- 
search and  Development.  These  two 
study  groups  are  directed  to  study  the 
problem  both  jointly  and  separately. 
The  same  information  is  to  be  made 
available  to  botJi  groups  so  that  the 
problems  involved  can  be  considered 
fully  and  freely.    It  will  be  a  few  weeks 
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before  these  groups  have  made  ihoir 
recommendations.  Until  this  is  done, 
the  committee  feels  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  extreme  amounts  recom- 
niMided  either  on  the  hii;h  side  or  on  the 
low  side  would  not  be  proper  No  such 
s'udy  was  ever  resolved  in  this  way. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  appro- 
priation of  the  $275,900,000  in  new 
appropriations  It  recommends,  along 
with  the  emergency  fund  provi.sions 
carried  In  the  bill  which  make  $159  mil- 
lion in  new  appropriations  and  $150  mil- 
lion in  transfer  authority  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  appli- 
cation to  any  research  and  development 
program  for  which  it  is  decided  that 
such  funds  can  be  utilized,  makes  suf- 
flclent  money  available  in  fl.scal  year 
1963  to  cari-y  out  any  RS-70  develop 
ment  program  approved  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  impact  of  the  dt^ci.<;ion  on 
development  of  the  RS-70  on  our  future 
military  strength  and  the  careful  studios 
now  being  made  of  this  prn^ram.  I 
believe  that  the  well  rea.soned  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  the  best  approach  that  the 
Congress  can  take  to  this  probU-m  at  the 
present  time  and  I  hope  that  the  Hiu.se 
in  its  wisdom  will  adopt  tht'.-:e  rerom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  f;entleman  fi'  m  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  PuciNSKi!. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  ab'.e  to 
stand  in  the  well  of  the  Hou.-i«'  of  Rrp- 
resentativp.s  today  in  support  of  this 
legislation  It  is  my  opinion  that  wh-'ti 
the  final  chapter  of  freedom's  triumph 
over  tyranny  i-s  written,  the  Ms'mber.s  of 
this  Congre.«!s  who  are  .supporting  this 
legislation  will  rank  high  in  the  annaLs 
of  that  history. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  Mr  Khru- 
shchev would  be  wise  to  look  upon  the 
debate  today  and  see  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford),  the  rankin's' 
minority  member  of  thi.s  committee, 
joining  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s  '  Mr. 
MahonI,  the  chairman  of  the  Dt'ft-nse 
Subcommittee,  to  develop  for  our  coun- 
try a  budget  which  will  give  us  a  defm.se 
system  .second  to  none.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  committee  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job,  and  I  certainly  am  very  pr  ud 
to  be  able  to  .support  thi.s  legislation. 
This  committee  has  performed  an  im- 
pre.ssive  public  service.  FIi)w,fVfr,  tiiere 
is  one  provision  in  this  bill  which  I  do 
hope  will  be  deleted.  At  the  apjHopiiate 
time  I  shall  offer  an  amendment,  if  no 
one  el.se  does,  to  strike  the  ftjllowmg 
language  from  the  bill;  On  page  43.  lino 
17.  there  is  a  provi.so  which  states  as 
follow.s: 

Pnnulrd  turther,  Tli.it  nu  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  ased  for  the  payment 
r>f  a  price  difTerentlul  on  contracts  hereafter 
m  ide  f  T  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dlsl(x;atlons 

Mr  Chairman,  we  at^^•mpted  to  re- 
move this  language  from  tiie  Defcn.se 
appropriation  bill  last  year.  We  suc- 
ceeded on  the  teller  vote,  but  then  wrre 
defeated  on  the  rollcall  vote  After  that 
vote  last  year.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  asked  the  St'cretarv  for 


his  interpretation  of  that  provi.Mi  with 
reference  to  the  alhx'atnui  of  d»'fenso 
contracts  to  surplu.s  labor  art-as.  At  the 
appropriate  time  in  our  proceedings  to- 
day I  shall  include  in  the  Record  the  en- 
tire letter  which  I  have  recfived  from 
the  .^ecrt'tary  of  Defense,  as  WfU  as  oilier 
documents  on  this  subject.  But  suffl.-' 
It  to  say  that  within  the  limited  time  I 
have  now.  permit  me  to  read  thus  sig- 
nificant excei-pt  from  his  lettt-r,  dated 
July  17,  1961.  The  letter  was  signed  bv 
Mr.  Clyde  IJothmer,  Director  of  Small 
Buslne.ss  Pulicics  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  crder  to  give  you  some  back- 
ground, at  that  time  I  pointed  out  that 
as  long  as  this  provis  )  remained  m  this 
bill,  the  S'X"retar>-  of  Defen.-e  is  com- 
pletely helpless  in  carrying  out  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  s  e!Tort  to  give  a.ssistance 
to  labor  surplus  arias  thrt)Ugh  dtfcnse 
contracts. 

Daring  debate  on  the  bill  last  year.  I 
wa-s  told  that  there  was  no  such  meaning 
in  th;>  proviso  H'/re  i.--  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  DcfensL>  adv..sed  me.  Ihiuugh  his 
a-sistant . 

The  primary  technique  which  we  vise  for 
preferential  treatment  of  l.*!x>r  surplus  aren 
concerns,  and  the  one  to  which  you  un- 
aoubtedly  h  ive  reference.  Is  the  set-;uilde 
technique.  Under  this  procedure,  when  It 
has  been  determined  that  the  quantity  of 
nulll.iry  Items  required  may  appropriately 
bo  divided  In'o  two  economic  pr'>ducti''n 
runs,  one  portion  la  reserved  (le.  set  aside  i 
for  exclusue  negoti.ition  with  firms  that  will 
perf'irm  In  depre<:8ed  areas  Since  a  great 
ma:'.y  of  our  procurementa  cannot  be  »o 
divided — 

This  is  very  significant;  and  I  repeat — 
since  a  great  many  of  our  procurements 
cannot  be  so  divided,  we  do  not  use  this 
p:L>cedure  as  frequently  as  wnuld  be  the  case 
If  we  were  able  to  set  aside  total  procure- 
ment:- 

It  h.is  been  our  conclusion  for  some  time 
that  we  are  precluded  from  maldng  total 
set-asidcs  bcc.tuse  of  the  proviso  in  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  to  which  you  have  referred. 
Recently  we  reafHrrned  this  conclusion  by 
specifically  requesting  the  advice  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OftJ.-e  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  could,  in  the  fu-e  of  this  proviso.  revl.«ie 
our  previous  practice  and  m.ilce  total  set- 
asldes.  We  were  informed  that  we  could 
not  do  81). 

At  the  appropriate  time  in  our  pro- 
ceedings I  shall  mclude  in  the  Record  a 
st^.tement  from  the  General  Accounting 
OffK"'  supporting  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's interpretation  of  the  proviso.  So 
long  as  this  proviso  remains  in  this  bill 
I  .say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are 
going  to  continue  readin;;  about  scandals 
m  the  defense  program  that  are  now- 
being  uncovered  by  the  other  body,  you 
are  going  to  continue  reading  about  $168 
million  of  profit  on  missile  programs  and 
about  other  {irofiteering  m  stockpiling 
because  what  we  have  done  here  with 
this  proviso  in  effect  is  this:  We  say  that 
a  research  and  development  contractor 
gets  the  ba'^ic  contract  He  gets  the  first 
contract.  He  bids  on  it,  he  has  got  the 
facilities,  and  he  gets  the  contracts. 

Then  because  of  the  nature  of  the  de- 
velopmtnt  he  usually  gets  the  first  pro- 
duction run  and  the  second  production 
run  because  he  can  afford  to  be  low- 
bidder  since  he  received  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  original  research  and  de- 


velopment.    And  this  Is  what  the  Sec- 
retary stated  in  his  letter: 

since  a  gre  it  m.iny  of  our  prtKurements 
cannot  be  so  divided,  we  do  not  use  this 
pr'X-edure  as  frequently  as  would  be  the  case 
If   we   were   able   to  set   a.slde   total  prcicure- 

me:i'.s 

Wliat  we  have  done  here  is  lock  the 
Dei)artment  of  Defense  into  dealing  with 
one  Sit  of  manufacturers.  We  have 
taken  away  all  latitude  from  the  De- 
f .11.^0  Di'partmi  nt  in  awarding  contracts 
U)  labor  surplus  ai'ea.s.  I  suggest  that 
this  proviso  be  stricken  from  the  bill 

It  has  ne\,r  been  my  intention,  and 
I  am  sure  it  has  not  been  the  intention 
of  any  other  Member,  that  D .fense  ap- 
propriations shall  be  used  as  a  pump- 
priming  protiram.  but  by  the  same  t'  l-n-n 
I  say  tliat  as  loiu'  a>  this  provi-so  remains 
m  the  bill,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  no  choice  but  to  dt  al  with  the  very 
people  who  are  bein;:  indicted  for  prlee- 
fixii;g  C(jn.-pirac'c  •.  who  are  b  Ing  dis- 
clos"  J  in  the  other  body  for  excessive 
profits  in  stockpilir.-;  aud  various  other 
defense  program  abuses. 

At  the  appropriat'^  time.  I  would  rec- 
omni'  nd  that  Members  of  the  House 
who  avf  interested  and  I  am  sure  we 
an-  all  mtt n-sted  -in  striking  from  this 
pror :  .iin  any  po.ssibility  of  excessive  prof- 
its, any  pov.>ibillty  of  w  rongdoing.  should 
suppoit  us  m  strikmg  this  provision. 

The  next  proviso  on  page  43  reads: 

Tiiat  none  of  tlie  fund.s  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  u^eU  exiept  th.it.  so  far  a^ 
practicable  all  contract.s  sii.iU  be  awarded  on 
a  formally  advertised  rimpetltue  bid  b.i.sla 
to  the  lowest  respini.'-itr.e  bidder 

In  the  .second  provi.^o  we  have  ade- 
quate protection  to  assume  that  the 
Government  gets  the  lowest  price  on 
these  defense  contracts.  However,  .so 
long  as  we  have  thi.>  first  provi.so  begin- 
ning on  line  17  m  thi.s  bill,  we  are  saying 
to  the  Def>nse  Department.  "You  have 
no  choice  you  have  no  alternative.  You 
have  to  deal  with  the.se  people  even 
though  these  people  m-t  an  advantage  in 
the  first  Instance  by  the  defense  expendi- 
ture for  research  and  development  to 
make  the  lowest  bid  on  subsequent  pro- 
duclKjn  contracts." 

It  is  no  surprise  that  they  can  coire  in 
later  and  "ffer  a  lower  bid  on  the  first 
production  run.  Thev  liave  gotten  all 
this  F'lderal  h.dp  in  tl'.c  first  part  of  t!ie 
lirogram,  research  and  development 
Thuy  have  gotten  tooled  up.  they  ha\e 
everything  going  The  ix'ople  in  labor 
surplus  areas-and  we  have  many  of 
them  in  Chicago,  our  electronics  indus- 
try has  suffered  very  badly  in  Chicago - 
because  of  this  provi.so  have  no  hope  of 
benefiting  from  defense  contracts.  If 
you  want  to  see  a  fair  distribution  of  th.s 
dt'(en.->e  work  m  .America:  if  you  want  to 
help  eliminate  the  abuses  that  arc  coin- 
ing to  liuht  in  defense  procurement,  we 
uree  you  to  join  m  sti  ikiru;  this  provision 
from  the  bill 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr.  STRATI  ON.  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  g(  ntleman  for  his  very  effec- 
tive and  pointed  statement.  I  would 
certainly  support  his  amendment. 
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May  I  ask  the  gentlemioi  whether  It 
would  be  true  that  if  this  section  Is  not 
eliminated  from  the  bill  It  may  well  be 
that  in  some  unemployment  areas  the 
Government  will  have  to  spend  many, 
many  times  more  in  terms  of  aid  through 
the  area  redevelopment  program  or  in 
unemployment  assistance  than  would  be 
involved  in  a  slight  dlflerential  in  a  de- 
fen.'^e  contract  that  would  keep  people  at 
work? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point.  Recently  we 
appropriated  $455  raillion,  to  the  best  of 
my  memory,  for  a  manpower  retraining 
biil.  yet  under  this  provlao  we  jJermlt  In- 
dustries to  be  transferred  wholesale  to 
other  areas  of  the  country  for  these  con- 
tracts. I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
an  excellent  point.  There  will  be  a  dif- 
ferential In  the  price,  yes.  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  repeatedly  he  wants  to  help 
these  areas  of  continued  imemployment, 
hard-core  unemployment.  We  have  5 
million  people  unemployed,  yet  oddly 
enough  in  areas  where  these  contracts 
are  going  to  go.  there  Is  actually  a  short- 
ace  of  labor  In  the  skilled  labor  field. 
We  have  vast  areas  In  America  where 
there  Is  great  unemployment,  but  with 
this  proviso  we  give  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment absolutely  no  leeway.  They  have 
to  give  these  contracts  to  these  i>eople 
because  they  have  done  the  research  and 
development  and  therefore  most  often 
automatically  are  the  low  bidder.  Ironi- 
cally, too  often,  the  difference  between 
the  low  bidder  and  the  next  bidder — per- 
haps from  a  labor  surplus  area — Is  very 
small  but  under  the  proviso,  the  Defense 
Department  cannot  help  the  depressed 
area. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr  STRATTON.  In  other  words,  the 
^^•entleman's  ameniment  Is  really  an 
economy  amendment.  I  want  to  sup- 
port It. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,     In  the  long  run.  yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  Is  apparent,  I  am  sure,  or  will 
be  very  soon,  thai  this  is  my  maiden 
voyage  to  the  well  Df  the  House.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  personal  pride  in 
the  almost  superhuman  result  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee from  my  home  State,  and  his  entire 
group. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  one  place 
w  here  this  bill  falls  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  Naval  Reserve.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  very  brief  statement  provided  by 
the  Navy  Department: 

The  fiscal  year  19()3  budget  request  pro- 
vides for  2,700  paid  active  duty  for  training 
billets  for  officers  in  nondrlll-pay  status. 
Tliere  are  approximately  26.800  officers  who 
.ire  in  a  nondrlll-pay  status. 

It  Is  not  ccjnsldered  essential  that  all 
26.800  officers  be  paid  active  duty  for  train- 
ing each  year  In  order  to  conserve  the 
training  dollar  and  to  provide  sufficient 
training,  these  officers  should  be  provided 
tr.iiiUng  about  every  third  year. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
this  was  not  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  committee.     This  information  was 


not  provided  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  his  committee  In  time. 

While  I  am  very  new  in  this  great 
body.  I  am  not  so  new  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. When  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor  In  1941,  I  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  late  beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn. 
Some  of  you  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  Members  then. 

A  few  days  lat«r,  I  was  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  Navy.  During  World 
War  II  I  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mand more  than  one  ship — almost  en- 
tirely manned  by  Reserves.  These  men 
and  ofiBcers  acquitted  themselves  nobly. 
When  the  war  was  won,  they  returned 
to  their  civilian  pursuits — but  they 
stayed  In  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Many  officers  of  the  volunteer  non- 
pald  Reserve  were  recalled  during  Korea. 
When  they  came  home  they  took  up 
where  they  left  ofT — back  Into  active 
participation  In  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  oflBcers  and  men  that  I  am  so 
concerned  about  receive  no  pay;  they 
receive  no  honors;  all  they  ask  Is  the 
honor  of  serving  their  country  in  time 
of  war.  They  spend  days,  nights,  and 
weekends  attending  Reserve  schools  and 
drilling  units  to  keep  themselves  in  read- 
iness. 

Jhere  are  26,800  of  these  officers.  To 
maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness so  as  to  be  useful  in  case  of  mobili- 
zation, they  should  have  2  weeks'  £ictive 
duty  training  at  least  every  3  years.  The 
bill  that  we  are  considering — and  of 
course  I  shall  supr>ort  it — provides  this 
training  for  only  2,700  of  the  26,800,  or 
just  about  10  percent.  Said  another 
way.  a  reservist  in  a  nonpay  unit  would 
have  a  mathematical  chance  for  2  weeks' 
training  only  once  each  10  years. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  these  officers 
are  World  War  II  officers.  About  half 
of  them  were  called  back  during  Korea, 
and  a  small  percentage  of  them  are  now 
on  active  duty  during  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  for 
his  assurance  that  these  men  will  receive 
full  consideration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  is  a  memorable  moment.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Roberts] 
is  in  the  well  of  the  House  for  the  first 
time  to  make  a  formal  presentation  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  think  it 
worthy  of  note  to  point  out  that  he  is 
the  successor  to  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans of  all  time,  the  late  Speaker  Ray- 
burn,  and  his  being  here  and  addressing 
the  House  calls  to  mind  the  great  career 
of  the  venerable  Speaker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
Issue  here,  this  matter  was  not  force- 
fully or  adequately  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee.  I  believe  the 
Navy  has  a  paid  drill  strength  reserve 
program  of  about  122.488.  The  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  a  certain  group  in 
a  non-drlU-pay  status  in  what  is  known, 
I  believe,  as  category  D.  I  frankly  ad- 
mit I  do  not  know  all  of  the  implications 
Involved  here.     I  hope  the  gentleman 


will  not  offer  the  amendment  If  this 
matter  Is  submitted  to  the  other  body, 
and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  or  others,  I  personally 
would  be  Inclined  to  look  very  sympa- 
thetically on  tills  matter.  I  do  pledge 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  those 
who  are  Interested  in  this  important 
matter  that  I  shall  personally  go  into  it 
very  thoroughly  with  the  view  to  trying 
to  do  what  appears  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  defense  and  of  the  Navy 
Reserve. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  tried  to 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  this  Information  was  provided  ade- 
quately to  the  committee  and  It  was 
certainly  no  oversight  or  any  fault  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
th?  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I,  too,  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  his  Initial 
visit  to  the  well  of  the  House.  I  feel  he 
has  selected  an  item  of  particular  merit. 
He  is  correctly  stating  the  situation. 
Here  Is  a  matter  that  should  be  remedied 
and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  remedied 
before  this  bill  is  finally  written  Into  law. 
I  think  we  have  a  general  understanding 
that  additional  funds  are  needed,  and 
although  it  comes  to  this  Committee  a 
little  late  and  additional  facts  are 
needed  and  should  be  provided  before 
action  is  taken,  I  am  confident  the  mat- 
ter can  be  worked  out  and  that  these 
funds  can  be  made  available  when  the 
bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant subject.  Certainly,  I  believe  be- 
fore this  bill  Is  completed,  the  oversight 
should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  In  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  leadership 
in  this  matter  and  for  arousing  the  In- 
terest of  the  Committee  and  many  of  his 
colleagues  In  this  matter.  I  support  the 
gentleman's  position  and  appreciate  very 
much  the  attitude  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  able  and  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Roberts!  on  this  matter  be- 
cause of  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  expendi- 
tures of  our  country  are  among  our 
wisest  investments  in  national  defense. 

Obviously,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  advised  the  committee,  It  is 
essential  that  some  active  duty  training 
be  provided  reservists — and  guardsmen 
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A8  wen — Lf  Uieir  usef  ulnesa  to  the  service 
Ls  to  be  preserved. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  2-week  tours  of  active 
duty  to  the  effectiveness  and  morale  of 
a  non-drill-pay  unit. 

In  my  hometown  of  Muskogee,  Okla  . 
we  have  one  of  the  Navy's  finest  and 
most  active  composite  Reserve  units. 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  that  unit  are 
a  continuing  credit  to  the  Navy  in  ev^ry 
'A-ay. 

Rt:,'ular  tours  of  active  duty,  however, 
are  absolutely  essential  if  any  such  unit 
IS  to  maintain  its  strength  and  effective- 
ness, and  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  restore  the  budgetary  cuLs 
in  this  program  is  assuredly  a  proposal  of 
real  merit. 

I  appreciate  the  committees  assur- 
ance that  It  w  ill  sympathetically  consider 
any  restoration  of  funds  for  this  purpose 
that  may  be  provided  in  the  other  body. 
where  I  am  told  a  full  presentation  on 
the  merits  will  be  made  in  committee 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  his  de- 
cision to  withhold  any  offer  of  amend- 
ment on  this  point  at  this  time,  and  will 
also  join  him  in  pressing  the  matter  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chaaman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvaiiia 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remaiks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  think  the  assurances  we  have  received 
from  the  members  of  this  committt^e  are, 
Indeed,  heartening.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  Navy  Reserve  program  is  wortliy  of 
their  consideration,  and  I  hopo  this  mat- 
ter LS  corrected  before  the  bill  finally 
pa.sses. 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Texa.s  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tmgui.shed  chairman.  I  shall  certainly 
do  all  I  can  to  support  his  bill,  and  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  indulgence  in 
this  matter  I  rei?ret  that  we  did  not  get 
the  information  to  him  so<:)n  enough  to 
take  care  of  these  men  who  are  serving 
without  pay  and  who  ask  only  for  thr 
privilege  of  serving  their  country  and 
to  have  2  weeks  of  active  duty  for  3  or 
4  years  w 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiuld  10 
minuK^s  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  !  Mr. 
GRO.ssi. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Texas  !  Mr.  Mahon). 
said  yesterday  that  this  bill  is  m  effect  a 
levy  of  some  $258  upon  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  Is 
that  corrt'Ct.  Mr.  Chairman.' 

Mr  MAHON.  I  believe  the  calculation 
is  approximately  correct.  The  funds  in- 
volved are  equivalent  to  a  levy  of  about 
$258  upon  every  individual. 

Mr  GROSS.  Therefore  with  an  aver- 
age of  four  members  per  family,  that  is 
a  levy  of  about  $1,000  per  family  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  nearly  $48 
billion  here  requested.  For  this  reason, 
if  there  is  any  fat  in  this  bill  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  cut  it  out. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
money  spent  on  entertainment     It  i.s  a 


growing  item  in  almost  all  bills  that  come 
before  Congress.  In  this  one  I  find  it 
most  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  is 
going  to  be  spent  on  entertainment,  al- 
though I  am  sure  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  military  strvices  do  a  great 
deal  of  entertaining  I  find  only  one 
reference  to  e-ntertaiiunent  m  this  S48 
billion  bii!  and  I  believe  that  is  on  pai<e 
12.  I  want  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrunt:, 
but  .scattered  through  the  bill  at  least  $31 
million  1.^  listed  for  contintjencies  of  one 
kind  and  another  I  am  sure  that  not 
all  of  the  $31  million  will  be  spent  on 
winini;  and  dinint:.  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  but  I  would  like  someone  on  the 
subcommittee  to  give  me  some  idea  if  it 
is  po.'isible  to  do  so  of  how  many  millions, 
since  there  are  no  line  items  in  this  bill 
with  reference  to  entertainment,  how- 
many  millions  are  b«ing  u.sed  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  MAHON  The  gentleman  shows 
a  V':'ry  proper  interest  m  the  budgetau' 
of  funds  f(jr  various  purposes  I  will 
have  to  check  the  funds  for  entert-iin- 
ing  through  various  categories  Kor  op- 
eration and  maintenance  m  thr  Defense 
agencies.  $83  000:  for  op<^'ration  and 
maintenance.  Army  $390  000.  oi>eration 
and  inaintrnance  Na\y  $.n:<  ooo.  opera- 
tion and  mamtennncp.  Air  Force.  $560  - 
000.  TliLs  adds  up  to  a  total  of  $1  341  - 
000.  There  is  an  additional  cla.ssifted 
figure  wiiich  cannot  be  di.-^u.s.'^ed  on  the 
floor  mvolvinj?  add:tional  funds 

The  total  amount  of  the  entertain - 
menl  funds  in  all  going  to  sup;jort  the 
military  services  in  one  way  or  another 
at  hom>'  or  abroad  is  e.-timated  at 
$1,981,000- 

It  IS  .s;tid.  of  cour.st\  that  this  is  a  con- 
siderable sum.  but  high-rankint;  men  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  departmental  s<»cre- 
taries.  and  others  are  r»quired  to  enter- 
tain visiting  dignitaries  and  their  wives 
They  have  responsibilities  in  many 
areas  of  the  world,  and  while  tins  sum 
.seems  lart^e  in  a  way,  when  yijvi  t.ike  into 
consideration  the  number  of  command.s 
the  number  of  posts- -there  are  more 
than  700  major  installations — and  that 
the  responsibility  is  worldwide,  this 
amount  for  entertainment  does  not  seem 
to  be  completely  out  of  line 

Mr  GROSS  Tins  seems  to  me  Uj  h*' 
ci;mpletfly  out  of  linf  It  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  be  spending  in  entertaining  vis- 
itors to  this  country,  jx-ople  to  whom  in 
many  instances  we  gr. e  military  equip- 
meni  and  .so  on  and  su  fortli.  I  can  think 
of  many  places  *here  tin.-?  nioiuy  could 
be  better  spent  than  for  entertainment. 
We  are  in  trouble  I  will  say  t<o  the 
kjontlenian.  we  are  m  serious  tinaiiL-ial 
trouble  m  tins  country  Apparently  the 
House  will  consider  a  bill  in  this  se.ssion 
to  spend  $2  billion  on  a  standby  unem- 
pli>ynient  pross'ram  Th-re  are  ad\()cates 
of  a  youth  corpvs  to  take  care  of  th.e  un- 
employed youth  We  are  not  exactly 
wallowing  m  alHuence  in  this  country. 
We  are  wallo'Aini.;  in  deficit  spending  and 
debt,  and  that  is  one  of  the  best  rcusons 
why  thfse  entertainment  funds  should 
be  cut  to  the  bone  in  all  bills. 

Mr  M.'MION  We  are  concerned  with 
a  very  seriou.->  fiscal  situation  I  have 
di.scu.ssed  this  matter  of  entertainment 
funds  personally   with   the   Secretary  of 


Defense,  who  is.  in  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  I  have  ever  seen  in  or  out 
of  the  Govenm^.ent  He  is  a  man  of  re- 
markable ability  and  dedication.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  proud  we  have  a  man  of 
his  stature  in  that  position. 

Mr.  GROSS  That  is  fine,  but  this  is 
not  a  question  of  personalities. 

Mr  MAHON  May  I  say  that  I  called 
upon  tins  Secretary  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and 
otliers.  to  make  sure  none  of  the.se  funds 
are  improperly  expended  and  that  the 
.sjxndmg  shall  be  held  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level  It  is  true  that  rules  and  reg- 
ulations exist  which  require  that  these 
funds  be  tichtly  controlled.  In  the  mili- 
tary departments  these  expenditures  are 
made  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
i^ecrelary  of  Defence  We  are  trying  to 
prevent  misuse  m  this  field.  I  am  com- 
pletely sympathetic  with  the  gentleman's 
viewpoint.  We  have  done  the  best  we 
could  under  the  circumstances  We  can- 
not afford  to  deny  to  our  civilian  offlciaLs 
and  military  officers  fir.ancial  assistance 
when  they  are  call>xl  upon  to  represent 
the  U  S.  Gfjvernment  We  do  not  want 
the  Government  tx'littletl.  We  do  not 
want  to  make  it  necessary  to  have  only 
men  of  high  wealth  m  the.se  positions 
in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  We 
do  not  want  to  make  it  necessary  to  have 
just  rich  men  as  Secretaries  and  Assist- 
ant Secretaries. 

Mr  GROSS  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  next  year  there  be  line 
item.s  m  this  appropriation  bill  describ- 
ing these  entertainment  funds  for  what 
they  are  Tlie  appropriation  bill  for  the 
State  I^'partment.  among  others,  iden- 
tifies the  funds  for  liquor  and  other  en- 
tertainment I  ask  you  to  break  out  m 
your  appropriation  bill  next  year  the  line 
Items  for  entertainment  and  the  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  to  another  subject 
How  nuK-h  IS  due  the  Air  Force  for  the 
Con>;a  oiieration"' 

Mr  MAHON  Tlie  Congo  operation 
has  cobt  something  like  $32  million,  as 
far  as  the  Air  Force  i.s  concerned.  I  will 
get  the  exact  figure  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  to  a  \ery  considerable  extent 
reimbursed  the  Air  Force  for  its  expend- 
itures in  coni^ection  with  the  airlift, 
and  -SO  forth,  in  the  Congo.  The  United 
Nations  owed  the  Air  Force  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Only  about  $5 
million  has  been  repaid  to  the  Air  Force. 

Mr  GROSS  How  is  it  propo.sed  to 
collect  the  $26'..  miKion  from  the  United 
Nations?  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
idea  or  dfics  anyb«xly  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment ha\e  any  idea  of  how  this 
Government  is  going  to  collect  $26 '^ 
million  owed  to  us  as  of  December  29. 
1961?  Of  course  the  bill  of  expense  for 
that  purpose  has  increa.sed  since  that 
time.  How  is  this  Government  going  to 
get  the  money?  Does  the  gentleman 
ha\e  any  idea'' 

Mr  MAHON  Tin  uentleman  is  a  very 
.stuiiious  follower  of  bills  in  the  House, 
and  he  probably  has  read  these  hearinas. 
A  lot  of  the  money  has  been  recovered 
I  ctrt.iinly  share  the  hope  of  the  gcn- 
tlem.m  that  all  of  the.se  funds  will  be 
collected  from  the  United  Nations  and 
tlia*  we  will  be  made  w  h.ole  in  this  oper- 
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ation.  I  will  provide  the  details  of  where 
we  stand  as  of  the  end  of  March  for  the 
Record. 

As  of  March  30,  1962,  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  submitted  bills  for  sup- 
ix>rt  of  the  United  Nations  Congo  opera- 
tions as  follows: 

To  the  Department  of  SUte »11,500.  000 

To  the  United  Nations 26,300,000 


Total  bills  submitted 37.800,000 


Payments  received  as  of  Marchi 
30,   1962: 
Prom  Department  of  State.-.     10.900.000 
From  United  Nations 5.800.000 


Total   payments  received.      16.700.000 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  with  the  greatest  of  ease  the 
House  voted  through  an  appropriation  in 
the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  amount  of  $25,616.000 — I 
believe  that  was  the  figure — for  the  Con- 
Lo  operation.  There  is  not  a  sign — I 
think  the  gentleman  will  have  to  admit — 
that  we  are  going  to  get  back  a  dime  of 
the  money  owed  to  tis  for  this  airlift 
operation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  already  gotten 
ba^k  about  S5  million. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  we  still  have  more 
than  $26  million  coming. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  and  I  certainly 
hope  it  will  be  recovered,  and  I  shall  join 
the  gentleman  in  doing  all  I  can  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
committee  giving  the  consideration  it 
has  to  this  research  business  that  is 
getting  out  of  hand,  and  I  would  like  to 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  a  Navy 
research  project  in  which  300  sparrows 
were  shipped  from  San  Jose,  Calif.,  to 
Baton  Rouge.  La  ;  painted  blue,  red,  and 
green,  and  released  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.. 
as  a  naval  research  project.  Can  the 
t^entleman  tell  me  what  on  earth  we  are 
doing  spending  money  as  a  naval  re- 
search project  to  paint  and  release  spar- 
rows around  over  the  country?  Can  the 
gentleman  give  me  information  on  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  in  excess  of  S6 
billion  in  this  bill  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  some  of 
this  money  is  spent  in  the  field  of  basic 
research  It  might  be  in  the  category 
of  studying  what  makes  the  grass  green, 
but  the  purpose  of  all  these  studies  is  to 
contribute  to  the  defen.se  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  are  painted  spar- 
rows going  to  contribute  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Some  of  these  scientific 
people  have  ideas  and  views  that  are  not 
exactly  compatible  with  the  views  of 
tho.se  who  do  not  work  in  the  scientific 
field.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the 
sparrow  operation,  but  I  do  know 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  better  than 
one  in  the  bush,  and  I  hope  something 
good  will  come  out  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  these  birds  are  not  in  the 
hand:  they  are  flying  around  somewhere 
today,  apparently  nobody  knows  where. 
The  IK  wspaper  story  says  that  they  were 
released  in  great  confasion. 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  will  submit  at  this 
iKimt  in  the  Rlcord  a  statement  in  re- 


gard to  this  matter.  But,  as  I  say,  there 
are  thousands  of  research  and  develop- 
ment projects.  The  reason  this  country 
leads  the  world  in  defense  and  in  weap- 
onry is  that  we  have  done  a  lot  of  ef- 
fective research  and  development  work. 
The  following  statement  in  regard  to 
the  sparrow  program  referred  to  was 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy: 

April  18.  1962. 
Subject:    Translocation   of   migratory   birds. 

1.  The  Office  of  Naval  Research  is  sponsor- 
ing a  project  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  R. 
Mewaldt.  associate  professor  of  zoology.  San 
Jose  State  College.  San  Jose.  Calif.  This 
project  is  concerned  with  the  tracking  of 
migratory  birds.  Approximately  300  birds  of 
migratory  races  of  zonotrlrhia  Icucoplirys 
(white-crowned  sparrow)  will  be  shipped 
from  a  carefully  studi»^d  winter  population 
of  these  birds  located  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  to 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  These  freslily  captured 
birds  will  have  their  plumage  color  marked 
and  banded  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
bands.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  trace  the 
movements  of  tlicse  birds  at  their  release  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Efforts  of  volunteer  observers  will  be  con- 
centrated In  the  Louisiana  region  and  later 
tiiroughout  the  Midwestern  States  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  latter  being  the  breed- 
ing home  of  the  species.  Continuous  live 
trapping  at  the  San  Jose  winter  grounds 
during  the  winters  of  1961  62  and  1962-63 
will  check  for  return  of  the  transshipped 
birds. 

2.  The  Navy  i.s  quite  Interested  in  this 
project  as  part  of  its  biological  orientation 
research  program.  The  objective  of  tills 
program  Is  to  determine  how  a  wide  variety 
of  living  organisms  are  able  to  detect  and 
identify  targets  as  well  as  to  navigate  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision  to 
these  targets  from  distances  up  to  thou- 
sands of  miles.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
many  animals  are  able  to  detect  and  select 
targets  as  well  as  to  navigate  toward  them 
at  levels  of  efficiency  which  exceeds  the 
most  advanced  manmade  equipment.  There- 
fore. It  Is  hoped  that  the  data  obtained 
from  the  investig.ition  of  living  systems  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  new  and  or  im- 
proved mechanical  and  electronic  devices 
for  long-range  targets  detection  and  naviga- 
tion. Dr.  Mewaldt  s  project  Is  designed  to 
provide  data  whicli  will  be  useful  toward  the 
attainment  of  tlie  objectives  just  cited. 

3.  Dr.  Mewaldfs  project  has  been  funded 
through  grant  No.  GB-40-62  covering  the 
period  October  1.  1961,  through  December 
30,  1962,  and  Involves  an  expenditure  of 
$1,000  in  fiscal  1962  research  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  a  few  of  the 
families  that  have  $1,000  invested  in 
this  one  bill  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing about  these  and  other  research  proj  - 
ects  that  are  just  about  as  foolish. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  Roudebush]  . 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  items 
that  appear  in  this  bill  concerning  the 
purchase  of  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
products  by  the  armed  services.  I  have 
discussed  this  problem  briefly  with  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  FordI. 

The  appropriations  contained  in  this 
bill  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
drug  products  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts by  our  Armed  Forces.    The  Ameri- 


can pharmaceutical  Industry  employs 
94,961  workers  within  the  United  States. 
These  are  March  1961  figures. 

The  average  pay  to  the  American 
workers  engaged  in  this  industry  is  in 
excess  of  $3  per  hour.  There  are  more 
than  400  establishments  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union.  However,  I  will 
say  that  the  pharmaceutical  industry  is 
chiefly  centered  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
California,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  great  American  in- 
dustry, the  pharmaceutical  industry,  is 
really  in  a  dilemma.  The  average  pay  of 
similar  workers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  example,  is  88  cents  an  hour,  in 
France  it  is  92  cents  an  hour,  in  West 
Germany  it  is  87  cents  an  hour,  aind  in 
Japan  it  is  34  cents  an  hour.  In  Italy 
the  hourly  rate  is  55  cents  an  hour.  But 
this  is  not  the  biggest  problem.  This 
is  not  the  problem  I  want  to  discuss  with 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  pharma- 
ceutical industry  spends  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  new  products.  For  those 
Members  from  the  State  of  Texas,  I 
would  like  to  say  there  are  a  lot  of  dry 
holes  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
just  as  there  are  in  the  oil  drilling  indus- 
try. For  every  successful  product  devel- 
oped there  are  thousands  that  are  re- 
jected. After  these  drug  products  have 
been  perfected,  after  painstaking  re- 
search, they  are  then  patented  with  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  thereby  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  products  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  manufacture  and  license 
this  drug  product  over  a  period  of  years. 
Many  nations,  Italy,  for  example,  do  not 
have  patent  laws  pertaining  to  drug  or 
pharmaceutical  formula.  Now,  what 
happens?  The  very  formula  developed 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
after  untold  effort  and  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  then  patented 
with  our  U.S.  Patent  OfiBce,  and  thereby 
the  manufacturers  are  guaranteed  the 
exclusive  rights  of  manufacture,  these 
formulas  are  pilfered:  they  are  stolen; 
they  are  purchased  from  very  dubious 
sources,  with  a  complete  disregard  of  the 
valid  patent  in  existence. 

The  Italian  drug  manufacturers,  for 
example,  proceed  to  manufacture  this 
product.  'Who  is  the  biggest  purchaser 
of  these  bootleg  drugs  made  from  pirated 
formulas?  The  U.S.  Government.  We 
compound  this  lack  of  ethics  by  being 
the  biggest  purchaser  of  bootleg  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  four 
speeches  during  this  session  on  our  pat- 
ent system.  I  feel  that  ic  is  the  very 
heart  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  I 
think  this  guarantee  to  individuals  and 
corporations  of  exclusive  rights  of  man- 
ufacture of  new  processes  and  new  for- 
mulas developed  adds  to  the  incentive 
of  expenditures  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
research  and  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope — and  I  might 
say  this  for  the  information  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon] — I  had  contemplated  placing  an 
amendment  before  this  body  in  this  ap- 
jiropriation  bill.    However,  I  feel  that  it 
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would  be  legislative  and  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  Therefore.  I  do  not  in- 
tend now  to  do  so.  I  do  hope,  however, 
that  this  terrible  injustice  to  a  great  in- 
dustry will  be  kept  in  mind  in  future 
considerations. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  coUcagU':  from 
Indiana. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  true  tliat  if  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  were  adopted,  or 
if  legislation  of  this  kind  were  written 
into  the  law,  that  it  would  be  a  means  of 
protectiiig  and  encouraging  private 
cniei-prise? 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  It  certainly  would. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that  observa- 
tion. It  will  also  be  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting some  94.000  American  job.s. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Deiei^sc  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  di.s- 
cussed  this  serious  matter  witli  me.  He 
is  correct  in  assuming  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  The  full  rami- 
flcationa  of  the  matter  have  not  been 
thoroughly  explored,  although  the  com- 
mittee has  been  provided  with  certain 
information  m  regard  to  it  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  going  to  offer 
the  amendment. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
rise  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
diligence  in  this  matter  all  through  the 
session.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance not  only  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  economic  impact,  which  is  of 
prime  importance,  but  also  on  tiie  pre.s- 
ervation  of  the  research  and  the  finances 
that  have  gone  into  building  the  finest 
medical  system  in  research  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  allow  and  to  actual- 
ly perpetuate  the  pirating  oi  tliesc  for- 
mulas is  almost  beyond  conscience  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr  RouDEBusH)  for  his  diligence  in  thi.s 
matter,  and  pledge  my  cooperation  m 
the  future  toward  a  correction  of  this 
important  matter. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  I  tliank  the 
gentlemen  for  his  observation. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  additional  points. 
Number  one:  We  not  only  protect  the 
workers  and  our  patent  .--yscem.  but  we 
would  protect  the  recipients  who  are  the 
.soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  .Air  Force 
people  receiving  these  drugs  which  are 
of  very  delicate  molecular  ."-tructu:".  and 
oftentimes  in  the  pirating  arc  not  repro- 
duced exactly  as  they  should  be. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  recall  that 
there  were  hearings  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  not  this  year  but  la.st 
year,  concerning  the  incffieacy  and  lack 


of  ethicality  in  this  piratmg  and  rebuy- 
ing  by  Uie  aimed  services,  and  tlie  fa- 
mous Roudebush  amendment  was  put  on 
the  foreign  aid  program  last  year,  wliich 
precluded  this,  and  tliat  Wiis  su.stained. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  Ins  contribution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York     Mr.  Str.\tton 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Chairman,  yes- 
terday at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  tiie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr  M.\hon).  in  explaining  the 
bill.  I  rai.sed  a  que.stion  with  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  540  of  the  bill 
which  places  a  l.'i-percfnt  limit  on  indi- 
rect or  overhead  co.<5ts  uith  regard  to 
research  projects  carru-d  on  by  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  total  sum  involved  with 
respect  to  this  amendment  is  actually 
very  .small,  a  total  of  $4  million  in  a  $48 
billion  bill.  Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  di.scussion 
on  the  defense  approijnation  bill,  this 
very  small  item  in  terms  of  si/e  could 
have  tremendous  complu  ations  with  re- 
-spect  to  our  overall  American  educa- 
tional system  and  with  resix^ct  to  the 
effectiveness  as  \k"1\  a.s  tl:e  economy  of 
our  defense  proirram 

On  page  48  of  the  committee  report 
the  committee  indicates  that  it  plans  to 
study  the  general  problem  of  indi:ect 
or  overhead  casts.  And  yet,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tiie  amendment  whicli  the  com- 
mittee has  added  to  the  bii! — and  it  is  a 
new  amondmrnt  and  a  new  approach  — 
is  actually  going  to  do  a  much  more 
serious  job  than  it  seems  to  me  should 
ever  be  done  unless  and  until  the  deta,iled 
study  that  the  committee  proposes  has 
already  been  completed,  and  unle.ss  and 
until  it  demonstrates  a  much  more  .'-e- 
rious   situation   than   I   believe   prevails 

Actually  the  rluiirman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee Indicated  yesteiday  that  he  was 
not  wedded  to  the  Ij-P'-rceut  fi-;uri',  that 
he  was  willing  to  do  a  little  dickering  ui 
conference  with  tlie  other  body,  but  he 
says  he  wants  to  put  the  reins  on  our 
defense  research  exp-^nditures 

Mr  Chairman,  this  d;?:tvirbs  m'v  lam 
a  little  bit  worried  about  just  whom  we 
arc  putting  tlic.~c  reins  on.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  w^  are  really  putting  tl^ie 
reins  on  expenditures  or  whether  we  may 
in.stead  be  putting  the  reins  on  efTfCti.  e 
research  to  keep  this  country  strong  and 
free.  I  wonder  if  by  this  relatively  small 
Item  and  this  relatively  simple  proixi.sal 
we  may  not  in  fact  be  rutting  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  f.ice. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts  IMr.  Bol.\nd;  a  member 
of  the  committee,  pointed  out  on  yester- 
day, ue  ]'.i>:  cann  it  have  a  fixed  rate 
for  indirect  costs  fur  research  m  educa- 
tional institutions  because  some  educa- 
tional institutions  have  different  ac- 
counting procedures  from  others.  Tiie 
commit t-e  proposes  a  flat  rate  of  15  per- 
cent This  Ls  totally  unrealistic  as  tlie 
committee  rep>ort  itself  indicates  and 
as  the  hearings  indicate 

Harvard  University,  for  exiuiiple,  has 
a  rate  of  30  percent,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity has  a  rate  of  75  percent,  the  great 
University  of  Columbia,  m  my  own  State 


of  New  York  has  a  rate  of  23  percent. 
So  if  section  540  of  Uie  bill  is  allowed  to 
stand  this  means  that  all  of  these  great 
institutions  aie  eitlier  going  to  have  to 
get  out  of  the  defense  research  field  or 
else  we  are  going  to  have  a  form  of  aid 
to  education  in  rever.se,  witli  Uie  educa- 
tional institutions  of  our  Nation  divert- 
ing funds  of  their  own,  desperately 
needed  for  educational  purposes,  to 
underwrite  the  vital  research  needed  by 
our  Ciovernmiiit  m  its  defense  effort 
Surely,  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  knows,  the  real  difference 
between  our  defense  strength  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  lies  in  our  superior 
defense  re.search,  much  of  it  handled 
mo.->t  successfully  by  our  educational  in- 
stitutions If  the  section  Is  allowed  to 
stand,  either  we  have  our  colleges  and 
universities  paying  for  our  defense  re- 
search or  else  the  research  program  will 
be  impaired. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  STRATTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
his  very  fine  statement  and  wish  to  be 
a.s.s(jciated  witli  liim  m  his  remarks.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  discu.sscd  this 
i.ssue  on  pa^e  C861  in  the  RtcoRD  on  yes- 
terday, but  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  I  received  a  telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Clark  Kerr  of  the  University  of 
California  which  I  placed  in  the  Record 
speaking  for  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  Stanford  University,  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and  all 
campu.ses  of  the  University  of  California 
expre.s-sing  the  point  of  view  so  ablv 
pre.s«'nted  today  by  the  distinguished 
ventieman  from  New  York,  and  my 
colleague  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Mr  STRATTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  h:s  support  I  think  It  l.s  most 
imjwrtant  for  the  defense  of  this  country 
that  we  eliminate  this  provision 

Mav  I  conclude  with  a  brief  comment 
wiTh  ret'ard  to  the  jxisition  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  point.  Ttie  Assi.st- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  makes  no  bones 
about  it  On  page  82,  part  5  of  the  hear- 
ings, he  .says 

The  Dep.-^rtmcnt  of  Defense  most  strongly 
bo'io'ps  that  flat  Indlrprt  cost  rntes  wo(iM 
h.ivp  xho  efTert  of  dlst<iriing  the  cost  base  or 
\*M>iUl  f  .rre  m.iiul.ii' iry  cost  sharing  across 
the  thuird.  and  would  not  be  In  the  be.'-t 
Interest  c,(  the  long-range  scientific  deveiop- 
niciit   program 

Again,  he  .says,  on   page  83: 

Ciirtallmf nt  of  thf  university  research  n'"- 
tlvUy  for  the  IXpartmpnt  of  Defense  such  as 
<i  f\at  rate  would  Impose,  would  constitute  a 
serli'Us  Impediment  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopnont  programs  vital  to  the  Nation's 
defen.'-e  and  security 

Mr  Chairman,  let  us  not  Impair  the 
Nation  s  defen.se  by  leaving  this  proposal 
contained  in  section  540  In  the  bill. 
Let  us  strike  it  out.  as  my  amendments 
Will  do  wiien  tliey  are  offered  under  Uie 
5-muiute  rule 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  f urtlier  requests  fur  tune. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  ixiint  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
jiresent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
eount.  Seventy -eight  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  771 

.^(Monlzlo  Grant  Rains 

Alford  Gray  Rhode*.  Pa. 

.'Viidrrws  Green,  Oreg.  Rlehlman 

A  hlpy  Harris  Rivers,  8.C. 

.'Vuchiuclos*  Harvey,  Ind.  Roberts.  Ala. 

lialley  Hays  Rogers,  Tex. 

Boiling  Hoffman.  &£lch.  Scott 

Hoykln  Huddleston  Selden 

Hr  o)ts.  Tex.  Jennings  Smith.  Calif . 

Oiler  Jones,  Ala.  Smith.  Miss. 

Ciurli  K'-arns  Spence 

Cooley  Kee  Thompson.  La. 

Ci:i:ner  McDonough  Thomjjson,  N.J. 

Curtis,  Mass.  Micdonald  Thompson,  Tex. 

U:gg8  Mason  Utt 

I>owdT  Moulder  Wcstland 

ruiolt  Murray  Whltten 

E.lsv.orth  O'Neill  WilUs 

Kascell  Patir.aa  WUscn,  Ind. 

Pino  I'llcher  Zelenko 

K.'ledel  Powell 

tia.'iiiatz  Price 

Accordingly,  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keoch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R.  11289.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  371  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPERATION,  NAVT 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  including 
aircraft  and  vessel.'.;  niodiflcatlon  of  aircraft; 
design  and  alteration  of  vessels;  training  and 
education  of  members  of  the  Navy;  admlnls- 
Uallon;  procurement  of  military  personnel; 
lilre  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  welfare  and 
recreation:  medals,  awards  emblems,  and 
other  insignia;  transportation  of  things  (in- 
cluding transportation  of  household  effects 
of  civilian  employees);  Industrial  mobUiea- 
tlon;  medical  and  dental  care;  care  of  the 
dead,  lease  of  facilities;  charter  and  hi  e  of 
vessels;  reUef  of  vessels  In  distress;  maritime 
salvage  services;  military  communications  fa- 
cilities on  merchant  vessels;  dissemination 
of  sclenllflc  Information;  administration 
of  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights;  annuity 
premiums  and  retirement  benefits  for  civilian 
members  of  teaching  services;  tuition,  al- 
1  twances.  and  fees  Incident  to  training  of 
military  personnel  at  civilian  Institutions; 
departmental  salaries;  conduct  of  school- 
rooms, service  clubs,  chapels,  and  other 
instructional,  entertainment,  and  welfare 
expenses  for  the  enlisted  men;  procurement 
of  services,  special  clothing  supplies,  and 
equipment;  installation  of  equipment  in 
public  or  private  plants;  exploration,  pros- 
pertlng.  conservation,  development,  use.  and 
operation  of  the  Naval  petroleum  reserves,  as 
authoriJ!e<l  by  law  and  not  to  exceed  $8,- 
000,000  for  emergency  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  section  7202  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  be  expended  on 


the  approval  and  authority  of  the  Secetary 
and  his  determination  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Government;  $2,671,916,000,  of  which  $1,- 
100,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appro- 
priation "Salaries  and  expenses".  Weather 
Bureau.  Department  of  Commerce,  fiscal 
year  1963,  and  $16,980,000  shall  be  t  ans- 
ferred  to  the  appropriation  "Operating  ex- 
penses". Coast  Guard,  fiscal  year  1963,  for 
the  operation  of  ocean  stations:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  $311,740,000  may  be  ured 
for  the  repair  and  alteration  of  naval  vesrels 
In  Navy  shipyards. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vinson:  On 
page  9,  line  16.  following  the  word  "stations" 
strike  the  colon  and  Insert  a  period,  and 
strike  all  of  the  proviso  appearing  on  lines 
18,  17,  and  18. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  1  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  Lis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day there  was  some  brief  discussion  of 
this  amendment,  and  in  order  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
portion  of  the  debate  which  took  place 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  magnificent  re- 
port which  has  been  filed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  there  is  pointed 
out  that  a  study  and  investigation  was 
being  made,  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  private  shipbuilders. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  shipwork  that  is  being  made 
within  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
Therefore,  they  recommended,  most 
strongly,  that  a  study  be  made  by  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense. 

But,  notwithstanding  that,  they  insist 
on  an  arbitrary  limitation.  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  strike  this  limita- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations during  the  consideration  of  these 
limitations.  There  was  a  hearing  at 
which  the  advocates  of  the  private  ship- 
yards appeared,  but  not  the  Navy.  The 
private  shipyard  people,  of  course,  said 
they  should  have  a  larger  portion  of  the 
work.  I  am  hoping,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  study  is  being  required  by  the 
committee,  that  we  will  do  the  sensible 
and  proper  thing,  strike  this  out,  permit 
the  study  to  be  made,  and  when  the 
study  has  been  made  then  let  us  act  upon 
the  facts  as  determined  by  the  study. 

A  great  deal  was  said  with  reference 
to  private  enterprise.  If  the  law  requires 
an  increase  in  construction  in  the  private 
yards  in  the  area  of  repair  and  conver- 
sion it  will  force  the  Department  to  get 
away  from  competitive  bidding  and  to 
enter  into  negotiated  contracts.  We  do 
not  want  that.    Yesterday  we  had  the 


benefit  of  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  who  pointed 
out  what  happened  when  a  contract  is 
awarded  as  a  result  of  negotiation.  We 
want  to  have  competitive  bidding  and 
we  cannot  have  successful  comp>etitive 
bidding  in  the  field  of  repair  and  con- 
version under  these  limitations,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  much 
repair  will  be  involved  when  you  send  a 
ship  in  for  its  periodic  maintenance 
overhaul  and  repair.  Therefore,  the 
policy  of  the  Navy  Department  is  to  give 
those  ships  to  the  Navy  yards  and  to 
give  much  of  the  new  construction  of 
ships  to  the  industrial  yards.  They  are 
right  on  that,  because  the  private  in- 
dustrial yards  can  build  these  new  ships 
for  less  money  than  they  can  be  con- 
structed in  Navy  yards.  And  there  we 
have  the  great  benefit  of  competitive 
bidding. 

Now  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  a  move  against  private  enter- 
prise. It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Here 
are  the  figures — and  I  particularly  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  to  these  figures. 
Here  is  how  the  money  was  allocated  in 
1961  in  three  fields:  construction,  re- 
pair, and  conversion.  In  the  Navy  yards, 
for  new  construction,  $480  million;  re- 
pairs in  Navy  yards,  $348  million;  and 
conversions  in  Navy  yards,  $150  million. 
That  makes  a  total  of  $979  million. 

In  private  yards,  in  new  construction, 
the  industrial  yards  of  America  received 
contracts — and  rightly  so — in  a  total 
amounting  to  $1,470  million. 

What  does  that  amount  to?  That 
means  that  out  of  the  money  in  the  1961 
budget  for  these  three  categories,  private 
industry,  the  private  yards  of  this  coun- 
try, received  $1,561  milUon.  They  re- 
ceived over  half  a  billion  dollars  more 
work  than  the  Navy  yards  received. 

I  have  already  stated  why.  Of  course, 
the  biggest  portion  of  that  is  new  ship- 
building. In  repair  and  in  conversion 
what  are  the  percentages  on  the  aver- 
age? Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  con- 
versions are  taking  place  in  Navy  yards, 
and  11  percent  are  taking  place  in  indus- 
trial yards.  In  alteration  and  repair,  80 
percent  is  taking  place  In  Navy  yards 
and  20  percent  in  industrial  yards.  The 
limitation  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  put  at  least 
35  percent  of  repair  in  industrial  yards 
and  not  more  than  65  percent  repair  in 
Navy  yards. 

The  reason  'why  alteration  and  repair 
is  less  in  the  industrial  yards  is  due  to 
the  fact,  as  I  stated,  you  cannot  get 
competitive  bidding  on  most  of  this  kind 
of  work.  You  have  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ated contracts. 

What  is  the  situation?  On  the  At- 
lantic side  there  are  six  Navy  yards. 
These  Navy  yards  are  located  at  Ports- 
mouth, Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  and  Charleston.  On  the  west 
side  they  are  located  at  Puget  Sound, 
San  Francisco,  Mare  Island,  Long  Beach, 
and  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  want  to  call  the  Committee's  atten- 
tion to  this:  There  are  a  very  limited 
number  of  industrial  yards  that  are 
qualified  to  do  certain  types  of  repair  on 
these  large  ships. 
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Here  is  the  whole  story:  My  objection 
arises  from  a  number  of  considerations, 
hut  the  most  important  one  is  the  rigid- 
ity which  any  percentage  requirement 
forces  on  a  program  of  this  kind. 

Several  times  yesterday  the  statement 
was  made  that  Navy  shipyards  are  op- 
erating at  90  percent  of  capacity.  To 
my  mind,  this  figure  at  worst  is  mean- 
inyless  and  at  best  misleading 

There  are  several  ways  to  look  at  these 
statistics — but  a  reasonable  one.  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  look  at  the  average  employ- 
ment in  naval  and  private  shipyards  to- 
day as  they  relate  to  the  period  of  the 
Korean  war 

Durina;  the  Korean  war,  the  total  pri- 
vate shipyard  employment  avertuied 
about  135.000  people.  Today  the  private 
shipyards  employ  about  120,000  people 

Today  Navy  work  being  performed  in 
private  yard^s  requires  about  50  000  peo- 
ple. I  am  speaking  of  employees  of  the 
private  yard.s  doing  Navy  work  And 
this  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  clurini,' 
the  Korean  war. 

However,  in  Navy  shipyards,  there  are 
now  about  100,000  people  employed  as 
against  135.000  during  the  Korean  war 

Viewing  the  figures  this  way.  wf  find 
that  employment  represents  72  p<  rcrnt 
for  naval  shipyards  and  almost  90  per- 
cent for  private  yards. 

So.  the  private  yards  are  b  'tt.;-  o,'T  to- 
day than  thev  were  during  the  Korean 
war  when  compared  to  the  Navy  yards 

Another  point  which  was  made  on  yes- 
terday was  that  the  Navy  yards  could 
not  suffer  since  they  were  getting  $24 
million  more  in  fiscal  1963  than  they  did 
in  fiscal  1962 

This  statement  merely  beclouds  the 
picture 

Here  are  the  facts  The  inrrea.-f  in 
fiscal  year  1963  funds  is  due  to  a  large  in- 
crea-".o  in  money  for  ship  conversKn. 
The  requirement  for  shipyard  employees 
does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  avail- 
ability of  money. 

There  arc  necessary  and  inherent  de- 
lay>  in  assii-nment.  planning,  and  the 
putting  of  the  ships  to  b>  convcited  lnl<:) 
the  shipyards. 

Bicau.v'  of  i\v.:-.  much  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  fiscal  1963  money  will  actually  be 
in  fi.scal  .-.ear  1954 

An  actual  study  of  workloads  shows 
that  the  current  workload  as  hmited  by 
the  $311  milhua  limitatiun  in  the  bill — 
and  bec.iuse  of  the  lag  of  ume  which  I 
have  referred  to — will  cause  the  firing  of 
5,000  personnel  which  I  mentioned  yes- 
terday. 

Fui;dam'-ntally— and  I  ct)ncede  that  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  tins  prin- 
ciple entirely  clear— but  fundamentally, 
there  is  such  a  great  dilTcience  botwotn 
the  repair,  alteration  and  conversion 
work  performed  by  a  Navy  shipyard  as 
against  no.v  ship  c instruction  in  a  pri- 
vate sliipyard  that  no  real  conipari.son 
can  bo  mad<v 

i'ij\'  e.xample.  mu.h  ri  pair  .vdik  simply 
cannot  b*^  described  or  specified  to  a  pri- 
vate conti actor  until  aiur  the  sidts  of 
t'le  ship  a: 0  actually  opened  up  and  the 
diiriculiics  asccuained. 

Obviously,  a  private  contractor  cannot 
bid  on  something  th.at  cannot  be  de- 
scribed to  hr.j     .ionifininjj  that  5Jmp  y 


IS  not  known.    Here  we  have  an  example 
of  why  Navy  shipyards  exist. 

They  have  to.  in  effect,  take  the  ship 
apart  before  they  know  what  they  have 
to  do.  Obviously,  under  these  circum- 
stances, there  cannot  be  competitive 
bidding 

When  I  say  tlie  work  could  not  be  done. 
I  -of  cour.se — refer  to  not  every  single 
bit  of  work,  but  to  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  it.  And  even  where  the  work 
could  be  done  by  a  private  slupyard.  this 
capability  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  private  shipyard  has  the  facili- 
ties and  equipment  and  personnel  to  do 
the  work 

This  simply  is  not  so  in  most  instanc"s 
There  are  very  few  private  shipyard.s — 
very  few.  indeed-that  can  do  this  kind 
of  work  without  unusually  high  con- 
tract costs  or  direct  subsidies  from  the 
Government. 

No  one  argues  but  that  a  private  ship- 
yard can  construct  a  new  ship  less  ex- 
!)en.sivi  Iv  than  a  Navy  shipyard.  There 
IS  no  argument  about  this. 

But  this — by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation— means  that  a  private  shipyard 
can  do  re!>air  and  alteration  work  cheap- 
er than  a  Navy  yaic!  And  thi.^  is  thi' 
simole  fact 

Yesterday  Admiral  James — the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  Navy — 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  private  ship- 
yards could  do  repair  and  alteration 
work  8  to  22  percent  cheaper  than  a 
Navy  .shipyard 

This  statement,  on  the  fioor.  was  based 
on  an  isolated  reference  made  by  Ad- 
miral James  which  he  afterward  cor- 
rected during  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Servici's  Committee. 

Admiral  Jaines  does  not  contend  that 
u  pruate  shipyard  can  do  alteration  and 
repair  work  cheaper  than  a  Navy  yard 
Let  me  repeat  this-  Admiral  James  does 
not  believe  that  this  work  can  be  done 
cheaper  in  a  private  shipyard. 

On  page  2838  of  the  July  1961  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Admiral  James  said  this: 

M  :v  I  .it'empt  to  correct  n  statement  that 
Mr  H..1K1  has  m.ide.  that  I  thinlc  he  made 
In.idvcrtently 

He  referred  twice  this  morning  to  a  state- 
ment at  an  appropriations  hearing,  where 
I  dl'l  a  ly  there  Wixa  a  2-  to  15-percent  dif- 
ferential In  cost. 

The  statement  was  made  In  conne.tlon 
with  new  construction,  rather  than  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion. 

So  that  clears  up  that  point. 

I  think  everyone  could  concede  that 
the  bulk  of  new  ship  construction  should 
go  into  private  yards  The  work  is  done 
cheaper  in  private  yards. 

The  alteration,  repair,  and  convetsion 
work  should  not  go  into  private  yards 
for  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  cited. 

And  these  reasons  are  cost  and  capa- 
bility. 

Oi.e  more  point  on  this  matter:  In 
new  ship  construction,  competition  is  the 
normal  way  of  life. 

In  conversion  and  repair  of  warslilps. 
negotiation  would  be  the  way  of  life  If 
done  In  private  shipyards. 

\Vc  all  know  which  we  favor  when  we 
have  the  choice  between  competition  and 
negotiation.  » 


In  a  nutshell,  new  construction  does 
not  require  instant  readiness,  or  respon- 
siveness to  command  on  the  part  of  the 
yard. 

Active  fieet  readiness  imposes  a  re- 
quirement for  alert,  command  resf)on- 
siveness,  well  equip^d  and  instantly 
ready  naval  shipyards  for  overhaul  and 
repair  work. 

I  have  already  mentioned  messing  and 
living  facilities  for  crews  of  ships  being 
repaired  Naval  shipyards  have  them  — 
private  shipyards  do  not  have  them. 

I  have  also  mentioned  the  morale  fac- 
tor the  ,separation  of  families  where  re- 
pair and  overhaul  work  is  done  in  pri- 
vate yards. 

I  am  going  to  offer  amendments  to 
strike  out  the.se  two  restrictive  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  one  relating  to  conver- 
sion, and  the  other  to  repair  and  altera- 
tion 

These  provi.s.ons  aie  unsound  ill  con- 
ceived, dangirous.  and  very  much 
against  the  best  interests  of  our  defense. 

After  the  study  lias  been  made  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  then 
let  us  see  what  we  should  write  Into  the 
law 

Logic  dictates  think. lig  and  study  — 
then  acting 

Not  act-    and  then  think  and  studv. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Chairman  I 
a.^k  un.mimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  fur  5  additional 
min'i'!  s 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requfst  of,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  VINSON  Let  us  visualize  the 
len  tii.s  to  which  this  65-  to  35-percent 
di.^tnbution  could  no 

Let  us  suppo.-e  that  all  of  the  G5  per- 
cent for  naval  shipyards  in  the  ar(  a  of 
repair  and  alteration  jias  been  distrib- 
uted And.  of  course,  this  has  to  be 
planned  and  done  in  advance 

Here  we  have  the  Navy  sl.ii)yards 
filkd  to  th' ir  capacity  with  repair  and 
alteration  work 

Th-n,  and  this  has  happened  many 
times  in  the  past,  the  Enterprise,  or  the 
Forrc-tal.  or  the  Kttttj  Hank,  or  any 
other  very  large  ship  runs  aground  or 
is  damaged  in  some  fa.^hion  Repairs 
must  be  mad>'  immediately^ and  I  mean 
immediately  fi(jm  a  military  standpoint 

What  is  the  Navy  going  to  do  now? 
Violate  the  law  in  order  to  get  the  En- 
terpri.se  or  the  Forrestul  rejKiired:' 

There  are  very  few  shipyards  indeed 
m  the  whole  world  which  can  repair  one 
of  these  ships,  and  the  chances  are  very 
good  indeed  that  there  would  not  be 
room  for  a  ship  of  this  sue  to  be  put 
into  even  one  of  thost  few  shipyards. 

This  example  may  seem  extreme — it 
is  not  extreme— but  it  does  point  up  the 
ill  conception  of  tlie  65-35  percentage. 
Think  on  this 

Mr  FORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr  VINSON.  I  v  leld  to  the  gi  ntleman 
iivm  Michi..;an 

Mr  FORD  I  am  sure  that  anybody 
who  has  served  on  an  aircraft  carrier 
during  World  War  II  or  otl.erwise  knows 
wlaii  an  aircraft  earner  goes  in  for 
repair,    they   take   the   aircraft    off    the 
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carrier  and  fly  them  to  a  naval  air  sta- 
tion and  do  not  leave  them  on  the  ship 
when  the  ship  is  in  for  repairs. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  right.  I  agree 
with  you  thoroughly  and  that  makes  my 
point  that  much  stronger.  Where  are 
you  going  to  put  the  aircraft?  When  the 
ship  goes  into  a  naval  yard  for  repairs, 
you  would  be  able  to  fly  the  aircraft  to 
a  field  that  is  near  the  Navy  yard.  But. 
if  the  ship  goes  into  an  industrial  yard, 
you  may  have  to  fly  the  aircraft  a  very 
preat  distance. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  you  are 
being  very  unrealistic  because  there  are 
private  yards  In  the  San  Francisco  area 
as  well  as  public  yards;  and  in  practi- 
cally every  other  area  where  we  have 
Navy  shipyards,  we  also  have  private 
shipyards.  The  employees  who  work  in  a 
Navy  yard  one  year  can  take  their  lunch 
b.)x  and  work  in  a  private  yard  next  year 
or  vice  versa.  May  I  add  ju'^t  this  one 
j>oint.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chainnan  has 
made  a  great  point  of  the  contention 
that  when  these  ships  come  in  for  re- 
pair, they  should  go  to  a  Navy  yard  be- 
cause the  men  assigned  to  the  ships  can 
be  better  housed.  I  cannot  help  but 
recall  an  experience  I  had  in  World  War 
11.  I  was  assigned  to  a  ship  which  was 
under  construction  in  a  private  yard 
belonging  to  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co.  in  Camden.  N.J.  For  3  months  we 
lived  on  the  ship  while  it  was  being  fitted 
out.  The  whole  crew  lived  on  the  ship 
and  that  ship  was  in  a  private  yard.  I 
think  the  argument  which  the  chairman 
is  making  in  that  respect  Ls  not  sound. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Then  what  is  the  jus- 
tihcation  for  building  barracks  and  ofli- 
cer's  quarters  in  and  around  the  Navy 
yards,  if  it  is  not  to  house  the  personnel 
when  the  ship  is  brought  into  a  Navy 
yard?  Why  do  we  spend,  as  wo  did  the 
other  day— why  do  we  spend  money  in 
every  one  of  these  Navy  yards  for  that 
purpose?  For  whom  are  we  planning 
accommodations?  These  accommoda- 
tioiis  are  for  the  crew  that  comes  into 
the  Navy  yard  when  the  ship  is  being 
repaired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  my  chairman  yield 
to  me  to  answer  that  point,  sir? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  My  chairman  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  tlierc  are  permanent 
people  a.'-.'^igned  to  every  naval  base. 

Mr.  VIN'^ON.     Of  cour.se,  there  are. 

Mr.  FORD.  Those  are  the  people, 
both  the  enlisted  personnel  and  officers, 
who  need  the  quarters  that  you  and  your 
committee  arc  so  amply  providing. 

Mr.  VIN.SON.  All  right.  I  agree  that 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  We  also  build 
the  type  facilities  that  I  have  described. 

What  happened  up  there  at  Bethle- 
hem? There  was  a  strike  there  while  we 
were  building  several  ships.  It  lasted 
for  a  whole  year  and  became  so  aggra- 
vated that  Uie  Government  had  to  with- 
draw .some  of  the  ships.  Think  about  it. 
V.e  might  be  in  a  position  where  ships  are 
coming  in  that  must  be  repaired  as  soon 
as  possible  and  get  back  to  take  their 
place  in  the  fleet.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  could  be  caused  great  diffl- 
i^ully. 

All  we  are  askiry?  is  that  we  await  the 
study  that  is  to  b«3  made.  This  distin- 
guished  committee  is  dissatisfied  with 


the  situation.   When  that  study  has  been 
made  then  let  us  see  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Maiion]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
talked  boldly  about  the  necessity  for 
control  of  public  expenditures,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  time  to  really  make  the 
regulations  or  provisions  to  control 
more  adequately  the  purse  strings,  those 
who  want  a  blank  check  without  con- 
gressional controls  oppose  us  every  step 
of  the  way. 

The  only  thing  we  have  in  mind  here 
is  better  control  of  defense  spending.  It 
has  been  embarrassing  to  me  through 
the  years  to  be  confronted  by  my  col- 
leagues from  time  to  time  who  ask,  "Why 
do  you  not  ride  herd  in  a  better  way  over 
the  Defense  Department?  Why  do  you 
l^rovide  the^c  large  lump-sum  appropri- 
ations? Has  Congress  surrendered  the 
power  of  the  purse?"  Here  in  this  pro- 
viso, this  limitation  in  this  bill,  we  are 
tightening  the  control  of  the  purse.  It 
is  our  constitutional  prerogative,  and  I 
believe  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
support  the  action  of  the  committee  on 
this  very  important  issue. 

My  genial  and  able  friend  from 
Georgia  does  not  want  any  restriction 
here;  he  wants  the  Department  to  have 
complete  flexibility. 

Well,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  VrNSONl  became  coauthor 
of  the  Vinson -Trammell  bill  quite  a 
number  of  years  ago,  he  said  that  50 
percent  of  the  Navy's  ships,  generally, 
should  be  constructed  in  Government 
yards  and  50  percent  in  private  yards. 
If  it  was  right  to  exercise  some  congres- 
sional control  when  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell  Act  was  passed,  then  why  is  it 
wrong  to  apply  controls  in  repair,  con- 
version, and  alterations  today?  Why  is 
it  wrong  to  try  to  assert  a  little  con- 
gressional control?  It  is  not  wrong.  If 
the  principle  was  right  under  the  Vin- 
son-Trammell  bill,  it  is  right  in  this  pro- 
\'ision.  The  gentleman  finds  himself 
riding  two  horses  going  in  opposite  di- 
rections. I  cannot  go  along  with  his 
incon.sistency. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  that 
when  we  reached  that  decision  we 
reached  it  after  a  years  study  as  to  what 
was  the  right  prop)ortion.  That  is  all  I 
am  asking  you  to  do,  study  it,  find  out 
what  should  be  done  and  then  do  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  must  have  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  we  have  had  a  con- 
tinuing study  throughout  the  years.  Our 
studies  reveal  that  the  cost  for  ship  con- 
struction, for  the  1963  program,  in  pub- 
lic yards  is  $70  million  more  than  it 
would  be  if  all  construction  were  in 
private    yards.     We    do    not    want    to 


abandon  the  public  Navy  yards,  but  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  operation  of 
this  program  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  possible  to  build  these  ships  in 
private  yards  for  $70  million  less.  How 
ridiculous  would  we  be,  when  we  are 
levying  the  equivalent  of  $268  per  capita 
on  the  public  in  this  bill,  if  we  dio  not 
take  note  of  this  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  take 
much  note  of  it.  We  just  simply  say 
that  in  the  case  of  repairs  and  altera- 
tions the  public  yards  can  still  do  65  per- 
cent of  it.  The  private  yards  will  do  35 
percent.  That  is  approximately  what 
is  happening  this  year,  and  I  believe  the 
facts  will  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  truth  is  under  this 
amendment  we  propose  that  more  money 
be  spent  in  the  public  yards  next  year 
than  is  being  spent  during  the  current 
year.  This  argument  that  people  will 
be  laid  off  in  public  yards  is  unsound. 
It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  si>end  $24  mil- 
lion more  in  public  yards  and  end  up 
with  less  employees. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Defense  Department 
officials  provided  me  with  these  figures. 
They  point  out  that  under  the  limita- 
tion as  contained  in  the  committee  bill 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  author- 
ized to  accomplish  ship  conversions,  re- 
pairs, and  alterations  in  Navy  yards  next 
year  in  a  total  sum  of  not  to  exceed  $610 
million. 

This  compares  with  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $586  million  for  the  current  year. 
So  there  will  be  more  work  for  the  public 
yards  provided  this  year  than  was  pro- 
vided last  year.  How  then  can  it  be 
said  that  there  will  be  some  reduction  in 
the  way  of  personnel  in  public  yards? 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  makes 
this  point  very  well.  What  happens  if 
there  is  a  strike?  What  happens  in  the 
construction  of  new  ships  if  there  is  a 
strike?  About  half  of  them  will  have  to 
be  built  in  private  yards.  If  it  is  bad, 
then  why  do  we  not  repeal  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act  so  that  all  ship  construc- 
tion can  be  done  in  public  yards? 

It  just  does  not  make  sense.  I  must 
say.  And.  the  threat  of  a  strike  is  just 
as  serious  in  the  construction  of  ships 
as  it  would  be  in  repair. 

I  would  point  out  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  berthing  of  the  crew,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  the  christening 
and  commissioning  of  ships  and  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  months  in  ad- 
vance, in  private  yards  and  in  public 
yards,  the  crew  is  on  hand,  as  you  know. 
They  train  and  are  there  whether  it  is 
a  private  yard  or  a  public  yard.  So.  thi.s 
invalidates,  as  I  see  it.  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  here.  The  point  really 
is  that  we  are  trying  to  follow  a  policy  of 
saving  some  money  if  possible  where 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  opera- 
tion of  these  programs.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  if  we  can  save  $70 
million  by  doing  all  the  construction 
work  in  the  private  yards;  there  must 
be  something  wrong,  and  this  is  an  at- 
tempt to  tighten  the  strings  of  the  purs? 
and  make  the  Navy  come  up  with  an 
answer  to  the  question  "How  come?' 
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I  have  heard  no  storm  of  protest  in 
rei^ard  to  this  provision.  It  is  all  right 
to  make  studies,  but  we  have  simply  said 
thac  approximately  the  division  that  is 
beiDi,'  made  this  year,  in  the  repair  and 
alteration  work,  between  private  yards 
tind  public  yards  shall  be  carried  out 
next  year 

Now.  with  respect  to  bids.  We  provide 
in  the  bill  that  65  percent  of  the  ship 
repair  will  be  done  in  public  yards  Al- 
teration jobs  are  based  on  competitive 
negotiations  in  the  private  yards  So. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  modest 
step,  so  modest  that  we  almost  apoloLize 
for  It.  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  ruht  direc- 
tion; It  is  a  step  for  better  control:  it  is 
a  step  in  the  preservation  of  the  pre- 
rogativt  s  of  the  Congre.ss,  and  it  is  .some- 
thinK  that  I  believe  the  ccmm^ttre  will 
support  because  of  the  moderation  m 
which  we  have  approachrd  this  questnu 
Talk  about  studies  of  this  question 
The  gentleman  from  Vuainia  i  Mr 
Hardy  I  made  a  study  of  the  sinnyard 
situation.  There  have  been  many  stud- 
ies and  there  will  be  other  studies,  and 
should  be.  But.  while  we  are  studyin:. 
let  us  save  a  little  money  and  let  us  de- 
mand and  secure  better  operation  and 
management  of  the  public  yards  under 
the  able  leadership  of  that  fine  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.  who  is 
doint;  a  ureat  job  in  tryinti  to  brin^  about 
better  management  and  control,  If  Wf 
have  better  management  r.i  the  hui;e 
defense  program,  which  I  think  we  will, 
we  can  save  a  couple  of  biMion  dollars 
a  year  m  thi>  defense  pioL-rarv. 

Nfr  H.ARDY  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  vieki? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yu\d  to  the  aentle- 
man  from  Vu-inia. 

Mr  HARDY  In  connection  with 
your  contention  about  contcressiunal  con- 
trol. I  fully  sub.scnbp  to  cont^re-ssional 
control,  but  you  cannot  uet  coneres.-,ional 
control  on  repair  item<  You  do  not  do 
it  on  anythui'-,'  else.  You  cannot  u'et  it 
on  ships.  As  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Vinson  I  pointed  oi'.t.  this  is  a 
matter  that  you  have  to  have  ne<iotiated 
contracts  on  whenever  you  so  into  con- 
version or  reuair  in  private  yards. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  we  allocate  50  per- 
cent to  the  private  yards  in  the  con- 
struction of  siups.  whv  cannot  we  have 
congressional  control  in  this  area  of  re- 
pair and  alteration?  Why  do  we  not  do 
something  to  bring  down  this  excessive 
cost'  The  gentleman  from  If)wa  i  Mr 
Gross!  said  that  if  there  is  any  fat  m 
this  bill,  let  us  take  it  out  Well,  this 
is  an  effort  to  try  to  take  fat  out  of  this 
bill  and  demand  and  secure  bt  tier  man- 
agement 

Mr.  HARDY  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  about  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
an  allocation  of  new  construction  under 
tiie  Vinson-Trammell  Act.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact 
that  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act.  as  a 
matter  of  actual  fact,  has  not  resulted  m 
any  50-50  distribution  of  shipbuildini;. 
It  had  the  flexibility  that  is  retiuued  m 
an  area  such  as  this  and  the  flexibility 
has  permitted  a  distribution  of  ship- 
building which  has  adjusted  itself  with 
t  :e  times  since  1934.  For  example,  some 
"  )  percent  of  new  ship  construction  is 
Hi  private  shipyards  today. 


Mr.  MAHON  If  the  gentleman  was 
wrong,  that  is.  the  gentleman  from 
Gt-orgia  [Mr.  Vinson),  when  he  spon- 
sored the  Vinson-Trammell  Act.  then 
he  is  even  more  wront,'  today  in  offering 
this  amendment 

Mr  VIN'SON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fioni  Georma. 

Mr  VINSON.  There  is  flexibility  m 
the  Vinson-Trammell.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute requirement  that  the  50-50  pro- 
vision be  used.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
71  pt.^rcent  of  the  new  ship  construction 
is  in  prnate  yards  This  proves  the 
flexibility 

Mr.  MAHON  It  is  something  over 
50  pt-rcen:.  but  here  we  are  only  asking 
for  35  percent  for  private  yards,  under 
free  enterprise  operation,  and  65  percent 
for  Government  yards.  Let  us  be  .sen- 
s.ble  Let  us  do  this  rather  than  do 
sjinething  more  drastic  at  a  later  dale 
This  is  a  modest  step  in  the  riuht  direc- 
tion 

Mr.  Vir;sON  All  we  are  asking  and 
all  we  are  insisting  on  is  reasonable  dis- 
cretion in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Do  not  tie  it  down  by  any  fixed  per- 
cent That  is  the  error  There  was  no 
error  of  that  kind  in  the  Vin.son-Tram- 
mell  Act  It  was  hoped  that  it  would  be 
50-50    bill  It  was  not  rigid. 

M.  MAHON  If  the  committ-e  will 
bear  with  me.  we  are  takin.;  a  very 
modest  step  to  save  a  little  money  and 
assert  better  control  Of  course,  if  you 
have  shipyards  in  your  district— and 
maybe  you  have  private  and  public 
shipyards— it  is  a  controversial  question 
for  you.  But  for  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  great  interior  where  we  do  not  have 
much  surface  water— not  nearly  as 
much  as  we  would  like  — we  can  t>e  com- 
pletely objective  A  completely  objec- 
tive app  oach  calls  for  this  modest 
limitation  of  35  percent  to  private  yards 
and  65  percent  to  the  public  yards. 

Then.  A  there  were  some  alteration 
m  the  language  eventually  needed,  that 
could  be  cared  for.  We  will  have  from 
this  provision,  something  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  same  control,  and  with 
flexibility  in  allocating  contracts,  as  be- 
tween and  amonc  the  yards  t'lat  we  have 
m  the  construction  of  ships 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the    gentleman   yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  the  remarks  of 
the  fjentleman  to  the  effect  that  there 
IS  no  difference  between  the  case  of  a 
ship  under  con-^truction  and  a  ship  under 
repair,  when  it  comes  to  a  strike.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  the  case  of  ships  under 
repair  we  are  trying  to  cet  them  back 
on  station.  We  dc  not  have  any  backup 
where  we  can  tolerate  a  delay  in  petting 
a  new  ship  into  the  fleet,  and  we  cannot 
tolerate  a  delay  in  getting  an  existing 
ship  back  on  station  when  we  plan  to 
have  it  on  station.  There  seems  to  be 
a  difference  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  MAHON  I  mi-ht  say.  if  the 
centleman  takes  that  position,  the 
uentleman  should  offer  legislation  to 
build  and  repair  all  ships  in  Government 
yards  so  there  would  be  no  problems  due 


to  strikes.     However,  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  invalid  position. 

riif  fcrcntleman  has  not  offered  legis- 
lation to  support  his  position. 

Mr  ANFUSO  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
genilfnian  yield' 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiiiin  New  York 

Mr  ANFUSO  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
extreme  admiration  for  the  author  of 
this  bill,  tiie  uentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Mahon'.  but  there  are  .some  questions 
whioli  I  do  not  think  ha\e  been  aiiswered 
ht  re,  that  is.  that  very  few  private  yards 
have  the  drydockmg  cirpacity.  the  depth 
of  waier,  the  pier  and  crane  capacity, 
as  well  as  the  eiectroiuc  and  mi.ssile  re- 
pair oaiiabilitv.  or  facilities  for  me.ssing 
and  berthing  ship  personnel,  to  under- 
take extensive  work  on  \^arships 

If  private  yards  were  to  do  this,  tiiey 
will  lack  private  cajjital  to  do  it.  and 
they  would  have  to  resort  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

Mr  MAHON  Let  me  say  this  to  my 
friend  who  has  made  generous  reference 
to  me  The  private  yards  are  doing  ex- 
ten.sivr  construction  at  this  time  under 
the  Vinson-Trammell  bill,  and  they  are 
only  operating  at  50  perci'nt  of  capacity 
The  Government  yards  ure  operating  at 
90  percent  of  capacity  So.  with  all  this 
unused  capacity  it  would  seem  most  re- 
markable to  me.  if  there  were  nut  suffl- 
cieni  capacity  for  them  to  do  at  least 
35  percent  of  the  repair  and  alteration 
work.  There  would  be  ample  flexibility 
as  between  yards  in  this  area  of  activ- 
ity. The  gentleman  raises  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  I  have  siven  a  L'ood 
answer 

Mr  HARDY  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requi.-ite  number  of 
words 

^  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  t.ilk  f-i.-t 
about  a  few  points  that  were  madt  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  I  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  completely  .-sin- 
cere in  his  observation.-  but  I  am  afraid 
he  is  off  base  m  .s<:)me  of  his  conclusions 

Mr  Chairman,  now  about  this  50-9() 
percent  proiX)rtion  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  nuMitioned  a  monunt  a.p.0.  I 
had  a  colloquy  with  the  u'entleman  fro-n 
Michis^an  I  Mr  Ford!  on  this  point  yes- 
terday, and  he  used  those  figures  in  the 
K-eneral  debate  He  .said  that  the  Navy 
yards  are  now  op'Tatmi;  at  90  percmt 
of  capacity,  and  private  yaids  aie  op- 
eratm!;  at  50  percent  I  was  not  able 
to  get  the  gentleman  from  Mirhirran 
(Mr.  FoRDl  to  tell  me  tl.e  sourci'  of  hi^ 
figures  or  the  basis  on  which  thiy  were 
determined 

I  submit  that  you  can  come  np  with. 
almost  atiy  kind  of  a  percrnfaue  fii-u-i 
if  you  choo.'^e  the  ba.sis  carefully  I  do 
not  ki^.ow  what  ba.se  the  gen'hnian 
used:  I  do  not  know  how  hv  determitHd 
what  is  the  cai)aciiy  of  the  shipyard  . 
whether  Govcrnmerit  y.i'il.s  fir  piivare 
yards  But  I  do  know  tl-at  if  «.■  com- 
par(>  the  utilization  of  sliipyards  duun; 
the  Korean  war  period  with  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is  today,  we  come  up  ,vifh  an 
entirely  different  fit:ure  from  that  which 
was  u.sed  by  the  i:ent!eman  from  Tevj  . 
a  moment  ago  and  tliat  which  w.is  u^d 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mielutran  'Mr 
Ford  J  on  yesterday. 
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Naval  shipyard  employment  during 
the  Korean  war  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  135.000.  and  today  is  less  than 
luO.OOO.  During  that  same  period  the 
kvel  of  employment  in  private  ship- 
yards was  about  the  same — 135,000 — and 
according  to  figures  which  have  been 
given  to  me,  is  about  120,000  today. 
And  I  might  also  point  out  that  the  total 
Navy  work  in  private  yards  reflected  by 
employment  is  about  the  same  today  as 
It  was  during  the  Korean  war  period — 
It  represents  about  50.000  employees. 
Using  this  comparison  we  arrive  at  fac- 
tors of  72  percent  for  naval  shipyards 
against  89  percent  of  capacity  for  pri- 
vate yards,  and  it  makes  the  gentle- 
man's figures — the  source  of  which  I  do 
not  believe  he  indicated — look  a  little 
bi'  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  sub- 
ject I  want  to  talk  about  and  that  is  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
mentioned  and  which  he  said  was  the 
major  point  at  i.ssue.  He  said  we  are 
going  to  save  money.  He  suggested  that 
nobody  arerues  that  you  cannot  save 
money  by  u'-ing  the  private  shipyards, 
and  I  agree  that  he  makes  a  good  case 
as  far  as  new  construction  is  concerned. 
But  with  respect  to  repair  or  conversion 
neither  the  gentleman  from  Texas  nor 
anybody  on  the  committee  has  .submitted 
any  valid  figures  to  support  that  posi- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  on  >es- 
terday  suggested  that  I  read  page  257  of 
the  hearings  of  last  year  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  su!)pose 
that  Is  what  he  wants  to  read  now .  but 
I  am  going  to  say  to  the  gentleman  this: 
He  quoted  Admiral  James  and  according 
to  Admiral  James  he  was  quoted  out  of 
context  If  the  gentleman  had  seen  fit 
to  read  the  hearings  held  before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  last  year  he  would  have 
.seen  that  Admiral  James  completely  re- 
pudiated the  interpretation  which  the 
gentleman  has  pl.iced  on  his  remarks. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and 
trast  that  the  gentleman  will  read  page 
271  of  part  5  of  last  year's  hearings.  I 
have  page  271  before  me.  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  read  what  Admiral  James 
said. 

Mr.  HARDY.  1  he  gentleman  will  have 
to  do  that  on  his  own  time,  because  I  am 
going  to  tell  him  what  Admiral  James 
Slid  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  August  of  last  year,  which  was 
oome  months  following  the  testimony 
which  the  gentleman  quoted.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  asked  the  admiral  if 
lie  had  any  furt'ier  statement  to  make 
and  he  said  in  substance  that  he  wanted 
to  take  issue  with  the  points  raised  by 
representatives  of  the  shipbuilders 
council  in  connection  with  savings 
which  could  be  accomplished  by  using 
private  yards  for  repair  of  ships.  These 
arc  his  words: 

Adminil  James  May  I  attempt  to  correct  a 
..Lalemeiit  that  M''  Hcxid  has  made,  that  I 
ihlnk  he  ha.s  made  inadvertently. 

He  referred  twice  this  morning  to  a  state- 
inciit  at  an  appro  priatlon  committee  hear- 
i'Tg.  where  I  did  r;ay  there  was  a  2-  to  15- 
lerceut  differential  in  cost. 


The  statement  was  made  In  connection 
with  new  construction,  rather  than  repair, 
alteration  and  conversion,  as  Mr.  Hood  haa 
seemed  to  believe  that  It  was. 

That  is  the  statement  that  Admiral 
James  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  subsequent  to  the  state- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan wants  to  emphasize.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  Admiral  James'  own  tes- 
timony refutes  the  point  that  he  has 
tried  to  make. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  read  what  Admiral  James  said 
before  our  committee  and  let  the  record 
speak  for  itself? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  giving  the  gentle- 
man Admiral  James'  statement  which 
was  made  at  a  later  date  than  the  one 
the  gentleman  has,  and  the  gentleman 
can  draw  his  own  interpretation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  'VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  it  is  my 
contention  that  the  Nation  needs  ship- 
yards, both  private  and  naval,  which  are 
modern,  adequately  staffed,  and  kept  in 
a  healthy  economic  condition.  I  fully 
realize  that  to  so  maintain  private  yards 
it  is  necessary  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  naval  work  be  done  in  private  yards. 
This  is  being  done  under  the  present  sys- 
tem and  it  must  continue  to  be  done, 
but  it  should  not  be  restricted  by  any 
arbitrary  dollar  figure  or  percentage. 
The  Navy  should  be  left  free  to  assign 
wcrk  to  private  yards  or  to  naval  ship- 
yards in  keeping  with  factors  as  they 
exist  at  the  time. 

The  system  has  worked  well  in  the 
past  and  it  enables  the  Navy  to  make 
the  most  advantageous  assignments, 
keeping  in  mind  cost  factors,  employ- 
ment factors,  workload  factors,  and  the 
time  schedules  which  are  required  for 
fleet  readiness.  Under  this  system  as 
it  is  now  being  done  the  relative  per- 
centages of  work  performed  in  Navy 
yards  and  private  yards  varies  from  time 
to  time.  I  believe  this  flexibility  in 
assignment  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
our  naval  ships — our  Navy  as  a  whole — 
is  maintained  constantly  in  a  status  of 
peak  efficiency  and  readiness.  We  ought 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  Vinson 
amendment. 

The  policy  of  limiting  the  total  em- 
ployment in  the  naval  shipyards  is  a 
Defense  Department  decision  which  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  other  naval  bases  in 
the  country.  This  policy  could  also  be 
detrimental  to  the  operation  of  the  fleet 
as  well  £is  to  our  Nation's  security. 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  is 
presently  only  using  70  percent  of  its 
facilities  on  a  one-shift  work  basis.    The 


implementation  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment decision  could  result  in  a  loss  of 
employees  at  the  Philadelphia  naval 
base. 

It  also  appears  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  utilization  of  facilities  of  naval  ship- 
yards are  being  ignored  and  the  repair 
and  conversion  of  vessels  is  largely  the 
work  of  our  naval  bases.  The  continued 
improvement  of  existing  ships  is  an  im- 
portant phase  of  our  national  security. 
Over  80  percent  of  conversion  work  is 
taking  place  in  Hie  navy  yards  and  a 
limitation  of  manpower  may  result  in  a 
reduction  of  this  type  of  work. 

I  support  the  Vinson  amendment  to 
delete  the  limitation  provision  from  the 
bill  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
country  and  the  naval  base  at  Phila- 
delnhia. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
getting  to  the  text  of  my  own  comments, 
I  should  like  to  read  from  page  271.  parts 
5  and  6  of  the  Defense  Department  a  im- 
propriation hearings  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  These  were  hearings  conducted 
last  year.  The  principal  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  U.S.  Navy  ship  construction 
program  was  Admiral  James,  a  man  of 
great  experience,  a  man  of  integrity,  ani 
a  very  fluent  and  articulate  witness.  He 
testified  extensively  before  the  commit- 
tee. He  then  personally  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  correct  his  own 
statement  before  it  came  back  for  print- 
ing. So  Admiral  James  made  this  state- 
ment to  the  committee,  and  he  had  a 
chance  to  correct  the  record  before  it 
was  printed.  This  is  what  he  said — 
Several  members  of  the  committee  were 
interrogating  him:  Mr.  Minshall  asked 
a  question  about  the  price  differential 
between  private  and  public  yards. 

Admiral  James.  I  attempted  to  do  that, 
Mr.  Minshall,  and  I  had  to  suggest  a  spread 
between  8  and  15  percent,  which  Is  not  very 
precise.  It  can  range  even  greater  in  some 
instances. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Mr.    Ford.  Does    this    apply    to   repairs    as 
well  as  original  construction? 
Admiral  James.  Indeed,  yes.  sir. 

There  is  no  question  about  what  I 
asked  and  no  question  about  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
read  what  he  said  immediately  there- 
after? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Explain  the  context 
of  this  statement.  It  was  explainin'; 
the  fact  that  the  industry  was  down  at 
that  time  and  there  was  cutthroat  bid- 
ding. V/ill  the  gentleman  read  the  last 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  be  veiT  glad  to. 
It  is  true  that  the  private  yards  were  not 
operating  at  full  capacity  then,  nor  are 
they  now.  so  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference.   It  is  immaterial. 
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I  wlU  be  glad  to  read  it.  but  let  me 
read  first  what  he  said  to  begin  with: 

InUeed,  yes.  sir.  As  the  repair  yard  Is 
fl;iod  with  commercial  work  plus  Navy  worlt 
they  show  their  dissent  by  offering  a  high 
bid  If  there  Is  nothing  In  a  given  Itscal- 
ry  they  wtu  resort  to  cutthroat  competi- 
tion, which  Is  an  unhealthy  condition 

It  may  be  unhealthy  for  the  private 
yards,  but  It  is  good  for  the  taxpayers. 

I  turn  to  the  next  question: 

It  U  agreed  by  my  good  friend  from 
VlrgliUa  I  Mr.  Ha«dy]  and  my  good 
frietvd  from  Georgia  iMr.  Vinson!  that 
in  the  new  ship  construction  private 
yards  can  do  the  Job  at  far  less  cost  to 
the  tajcpayers. 

We  are  not  in  disagreement  on  that 
point. 

Admiral  James  in  his  testimony  this 
year  referred  to  a  differential  between  8 
and  15  percent.  This  year  in  regard  to 
the  new  ship  construction  prosram  Ad- 
miral James  said  that  if  all  went  to  the 
private  yards  we  would  save  $70  million 
Mr.  Mahon  said  in  questioning  the  wit- 
nesses : 

Let  us  ai^ume  all  these  ships  "v^t^  all  In 
private  yiirds  What  would  be  your  saving 
In  the  whole  1963  shipbuilding  prugrnm? 

Admir.U  Ja.mes  We  have  such  a  figure 
We  hive  studied  this  problem  There  wnuld 
be  170  million  th.\t  would  not  be  needed 

There  is  ko  question,  Mr.  Vinson.  Mr. 
Hardy.  Admiral  James,  all  agree  that  we 
can  save  significant  amounts  in  new 
shipbuilding. 

Mr  VINSON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr,  VINSON.  The  reason  why  you 
can  save  the  money  in  shipbuilding  coii- 
strucLion  in  private  yards  is  due  to  com- 
petition: IS  It  not? 

Mr.  FORD.     That  is  rifc;ht. 

Mr.  VINSOxN'.  That  is  the  only  rea- 
son— because  you  have  the  facilities  in 
the  industrial  yards  to  build  them.  Now 
when  you  put  the  repair  and  conversion 
work  into  the  industrial  yards,  you  have 
to  have  negotiated  contracts  tK-cau.se  no 
plan  can  bt-  drawn  for  competitive  bid- 
ding'. So.  thfrcfore.  your  provision  is 
goiny  to  save  money  on  the  shipbuilding,' 
in  the  mdustnal  yards,  but  in  the  repair 
work  It  is  going  to  cost  more  than  it  does 
in  the  Navy  yard. 

Mr  FORD.  I  must  say  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  gentleman  from  Geor-;ia.  I 
disagree  with  him.  I  am  positive— I  am 
certain  that  when  new  ships  are  built, 
they  u.^e  what  we  call  an  informal  cim- 
petitive  nes,'otiation.  That  i.s  a  technical 
term^'informal  competitive  negotia- 
tion." That  is  the  phrase  and  that  is 
the  procedure  that  they  u.se.  Wlien  Wf 
come  to  ship  repair  work,  alteration  and 
conversion,  they  use  exactly  the  same 
k:nd  of  procedure — informal  neijotiated 
competition  There  is  not  one  bit  of 
difference. 

So  if  they  can  get  competition  in  new 
construction  with  that  kind  of  proposal. 
then  they  can  get  competition  in  altera- 
tion, repair,  and  conversion  with  that 
kind  of  contract.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Admntil  James,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  this  year,  stated  that  the 
Navy  awarded  ship  maintenance  work 
through  competitive  procurement.     It  is 


the  same  contract,  the  same  ships,  and 
the  same  dollars.  But  you  can  save,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  admitted 
that  on  new  .shipbuilding  you  can  save 
anywhere  from  8  to  15  percent. 
Admiral  James  says  that  we  can  save 
$70  million,  if  we  put  all  the  new  ship- 
buildini;  work  in  private  yards  in  1963 
Now  wliy  do  we  not  make  .some  .small 
eflort  to  utilize  the  private  yards  in  alter- 
ation, repair,  and  conversion  work  and 
save  some  money? 

Mr  VINSON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  FORD.  I  ani  >;hul  to  yield  to  the 
gontlemnn 

Mr.  VINSON.  Will  the  Kcntleman  in- 
form the  commitu^e  how  he  ai  nves  at  the 
35-pcrcent  figure''  What  facts  and 
figures  warrant  such  an  estimate  as  that ' 

Mr  FORD.  I  will  be  delighted  to  an- 
swer that.  This  brings  out  the  iK>int 
that  this  committee  li.stened  to.  but  did 
not  accept,  the  recommf^ndations  of  the 
private  yards — they  wanted  75  p'  rcent 
for  themselves  and  25  percent  for  the 
Navy  yards  We  took  a  cold  hard  look 
at  the  practicalities  of  tiie  situation  and 
said — well,  in  the  first  year  while  th;s 
study  is  going  on.  we  will  only  in- 
crease the  private  yards  from  25  to  35 
percent  We  will  nut  ^o  to  the  75  per- 
cent as  they  wanted.  We  felt  that  we 
had  to  Uike  a  little  bite  to  help  the  tax- 
payer by  direct  uil;  .some  additional 
amount  to  the  private  yard. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  to  answer  another 
question  which  the  gentlem.m  brought 
up.  but  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  was 
my  good  friend  from  Georma  or  some 
other  gentleman  who  stated  that  only 
the  private  yard  people  testified  b«'fore 
our  committee  T  hat  is  n(Jt  an  accui  ate 
.-tatement.  We  had  the  Secret.iry  uf  the 
Navy  We  h<id  Adrnir.il  Andir.son.  We 
had  a  whole  room  full  of  Navy  admirals 
up  there  testifying  on  the  question  of 
new  construction  and  on  conversion, 
alteration,  and  repair.  They  had  plenty 
of  witnesses.  They  told  us  the  truth— 
tliut  we  could  save  $70  milhon  on  new 
construction. 

Mr  MAH(  tN'  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  v.>  Id  :> 

.Mr  FORD.     I  yield  to  my  chairman 

Mr  MAH(  >N.  This  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  repairs  and  alteratK)ns  and 
in  repairs  and  alterations  the  figure 
which  we  provided  of  35  percent  for  the 
private  yards  and  65  percent  for  the 
public  yards,  the  percentage  of  expendi- 
ture is  much  nearer  35  percent  So  we 
are  mcrea  ing.  really,  to  a  very  limited 
amount  tiie  work  that  would  go  to  the 
private  yards,  doing  .so  out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution  because  we  do  not 
want  to  rock  the  boat  while  we  are  try- 
ing to  buy  the  t>oat  for  less  money  or 
while  we  are  trying  to  repair  thr  t>)at 
for  less  money 

Mr  FORD  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  my  distinguished  Chairman  ha^ 
said  in  this  regard  The  charge  was 
made  yesterday — it  was  n(,>t  repeated  to- 
day, so  I  guess  the  sratem<'iit  was  foir.d 
to  be  in  error— that  if  tins  amendment 
went  into  effect  there  would  be  .stime 
5.000  people  put  out  of  work  in  th<' 
public  yardy.  It  is  pretty  hard  lo  under- 
stand how  you  are  going  to  have  fewer 


people  working  in  the  Navy  public  yards 
if  even  under  the  committee  proposal 
they  are  going  to  have  $24  million  more 
to  >pend.  Here  are  the  figures:  Under 
the  program  this  year  where  they  gave 
$784  million  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion,  the  Navy  yards  will  get  $586 
million  worth  of  work — that  is  75  per- 
cent, and  25  pircent  will  go  to  private 
enterprise 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  FoKO  was 
allowd  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes I 

Mr  FORD  Under  tliis  <vmall  effort  we 
are  trying  to  make  in  this  committee 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  con.sent  request? 

Mr  FORD  I  .shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  debate  on 
tills  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  clo.so  in  10  minutes  after  the 
i'entleman  luts  roiuiuded  his  remarks. 

Mr  HuSMER  Mr  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject 

Mr  MAHON      Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr    HOS.MFJ^      I  object 

Mr  .MAHuN  Iwenty  minutes  after 
tlic  gentleman  has  concludtxi  his  re- 
mark : 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  clo.-<'  m  25  minutes. 

Mr  H(  >S.MFR  Mr  Chairman.  I  will 
have  to  objw  t 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Six'aker.  I  ask 
un  iiiiinous  con.tr.t  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
tliereto  close  in  30  nunutes.  We  are 
trying  to  get  through  with  the  bill. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
objr-ct. 

Mr.  Cluiuman.  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  L^  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tixas:* 

There  was  no  objection 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  rec- 
o   t,;/ni  f,ii-  the  bal.mec  of  his  5  minutes. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr  Chairman,  because  of 
the  interruption  I  will  start  afresh  m 
m.ikmg  a  point  I  think  is  important. 

In  n.-,cal  1^62.  this  year,  the  Navy 
yards  under  tiie  75-25  allocation  will 
liave  $586  million  worth  of  work.  Under 
the  65-35  percent  m  the  next  fi.scal  year 
tlie  Navy  yards  will  have  $610  million 
worth  of  work;  in  other  words,  they  will 
iiave  $24  million  more  work  next  year 
even  uiider  our  formula.  So  it  is  abso- 
lutely asmine  and  ridiculous  to  argue 
that  any  Navy  yard  emijloyees  are  going 
to  bf-  laid  off  by  this  amendment.  All  we 
have  done  is  to  increase  the  proportion 
for  the  private  yards.  That  results  in 
.soir.i'  increase  m  tiie  dollar  amount,  of 
necessity 

In  fiscal  1362.  this  year,  private  yards 
will  get  $197  million.  Under  our  amend- 
ment the  private  yards  will  get  $328 
million.  This  means  that  there  will 
be  greater  opportunity  to  save  money, 
because  a  greater  i^eicentage  of  the  work 
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in  dollar  amounts  Ls  going  to  the  private 
yards,  which  every  witness  I  have 
listened  to  says  will  result  in  savings  of 
between  8  smd  15  percent.  Some  pri- 
vate yards  say  the  saving  will  be  as 
high  as  22  to  25  percent. 

Mr  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  What  is  the  difference 
between  last  year  and  thl*  year  in  pri- 
vate yards?  The  gentleman  mentioned 
$24  million  Inci-eose  next  year  for  the 
public  yards.  What  increase  are  the 
private  yards  going  to  get? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  Just  i*ead  the  ttgure: 
From  $197  million  to  $328  million.  This 
gives  more  dollar  amounts  to  private 
indu.stry. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  figure  out.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  figure  of  $24  million. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  a  $131  million  in- 
crease for  the  private  yards. 

Mr  GAVIN.  This  is  a  big  Jump  from 
the  $24  million  proposed  for  the  Navy 
yards. 

Mr  FORD.  This  dollar  increase  for 
private  yards  is  $131  million. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  The  gentleman  sti-esscd 
the  increa.se  in  naval  yards  would  be 
$24  million,  but  he  did  not  stress  that 
there  is  going  to  be  $131  million  of  an 
increase  in  private  yards. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  bring  that 
out.  I  am  interested  in  helping  private 
enterprise.  I  am  interested  in  helping 
that  segment  of  the  shipbuilding  industry 
that  can  save  the  taxpayers'  money. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
the  same  motives. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  One  of  the  points 
I  believe  the  gentleman  has  made  is  the 
fact  that  theie  will  be  no  increase  in 
the  Navy  yard  operations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  will  be  an  increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
AnfusoI. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  the  most  significant  point  which  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  here  is  that  we 
are  taking  away  a  power  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  which  he  has  exercised 
properly  in  the  past.  If  you  place  this 
limitation,  you  are  going  to  restrain  him. 
It  has  been  acknowledged  here  that  if  a 
new  ship  is  to  be  built  and  be  recognized 
that  a  private  contractor  can  do  it  better 
he  will  give  it  to  them.  But  if  it  requires 
a  repair  job  and  other  things  which  can- 
not be  done  in  a  private  yard,  then  cer- 
tainly he  should  not  be  restricted  by  this 
limitation. 

There  are  very  few  private  yards — I 
understand  there  are  none  on  the  west 
coast — which  have  the  drydock  capacity, 
depth  of  water,  pier  and  crane  capacity, 
elertronic  and  missile  repair  capability 
or  facilities  for  messing  and  berthing 
ship  personnel  to  undertake  extensive 
work  on  warships. 

Since  most  private  concerns  also  lack 
the  capital  to  acquire  such  capabilities, 
the  Government  would  have  to  make 
them    available    at    considerable    cost. 


either  through  high  contract  prices  or 
through  direct  subsidy.  In  the  absence 
of  such  capability  at  all  but  a  few  yards, 
these  jrards  will  have  to  be  preselected. 

In  this  case,  repair  contracts  would 
have  to  be  negotiated,  thereby  losing  the 
advantage  of  broad  competitive  bidding 
which  now  prevails  for  amphibious  and 
auxiliary  types,  and  resulting  in  no  cost 
savings  and  possibly  some  increases. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  private 
yards  be  immediately  irsponslblc  to  mili- 
tary requirements  at  the  expense  of  their 
con\mercial  customers.  Delivery  dates 
could  not  thei'cfore  be  a.ssurcd  nnd  op- 
erational schedules  tn  turn  could  not  be 
planned  with  certainty.  This  would  be 
particularly  serious  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  which  would  require  the  i-e- 
turn  of  warslilps  to  the  line  on  a  crash 
basis. 

The  limitation  in  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  is  about  $37  million  less 
than  would  be  required  for  continuation 
of  past  practice  in  the  use  of  naval  ship- 
yards. Such  a  restriction  would  result  in 
reductions  in  force  at  the  Navy  shipyards 
of  approximately  5,000  people,  with 
attendant  economic  disruptions  in  the 
aresis  in  which  tliey  work.  I  am  particu- 
larly perturbed  over  this  po.ssibility  be- 
cause the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  located  in 
my  district,  would  be  so  affected. 

Finally,  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  warships  scheduled  for  pri- 
vate shipyards  would  cause  many  addi- 
tional hardships  for  naval  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  junior  officers.  Sailors  spend 
much  of  their  time  at  sea  away  from 
their  families;  reunions  take  place  when 
the  ship  returns  to  its  scheduled  over- 
haul yard.  If  warships  were  planned  for 
private  yards  on  a  competitive  basis,  the 
crews  and  their  families  would  not  know- 
in  advance  where  the  ship  would  be  re- 
paired. This  could  result  in  costly  and 
f.equent  travel  or  moves  for  the  fami- 
lies, at  great  personal  expense,  with  its 
consequent  adverse  effect  on  reenlist- 
ment  rates,  which,  as  many  of  you  are 
well  aware,  already  constitute  a  difficult 
problem  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  especially  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  in  my 
congressional  district,  which  is  the  old- 
est and  largest  yard  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Should  this  bill  pass  with 
the  limitation  to  which  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago,  thousands  of  skilled,  loyal,  and 
patriotic  workers  now  employed  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  would  have  to  be 
laid  off.  This  would  hurt  not  only  our 
economy  but  also  our  national  security, 
because  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  we 
may  never  be  able  to  get  these  skilled 
men  back,  nor  would  we  be  able  to  re- 
establish the  installations  in  good  work- 
ing conditions  in  a  hurry.  We  must  look 
at  this  matter  from  a  wider  standpoint 
than  merely  the  problem  of  private  ver- 
sus Government  control,  since  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  our  capacity  to 
defend  it  are  involved.  I  urge  you  to 
take  that  into  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Van  ZandtL 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  give 
me  his  views  on  this  matter,  and  this  is 
what  he  wrote  me : 

In  order  that  I  may  discharge  my  respon- 
sibilities for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
I  must  have  some  assured  faclUtlee  to  sup- 
port men-of-war:  the  most  reliable  source 
of  such  support  Is  our  Oovertunent  yards. 
NavHl  shipyards,  because  of  their  organliett- 
tlon  and  operation  under  direct  Navy  con- 
trul,  are  Immedlutely  responsive  to  Heet  rr- 
qulremenu.  These  yards  are  not  subject  to 
wtwk  stoppages  due  to  strikes  or  Jurlsdlr- 
iloual  dlisputes.  They  maintain  Bpeclall»rcl 
skills,  facilities  for  the  acoommodatlnn  rf 
crews  of  ships  undergoing  overhaul,  and  di- 
verse inveiuorles  of  Navy  equipment  which 
private  yards  would  nnd  uneconomical  lo 
mulnuln  b<*CRUse  of  the  uncerUlntles  if 
competition.  Even  If  all  shlpwork  were 
done  commerclixUy  the  Navy  would  have  to 
maintain  many  activities  at  or  near  com- 
mercial yards  to  perform  these  services  now 
provided  by  Naval  shipyards. 

Tlie  N:i\y  has  no  desire,  per  »e.  to  com- 
pete with  private  Industry.  However,  we 
must  malntuln  a  constant  capability  to  per- 
form any  required  repairs  to  the  highly  ctim- 
p!ex  Installations  on  which  the  effectiveness 
of  modern  warships  depend.  This  capabllltv 
Is  not  readily  available  from  Industry,  nnd 
has  little  prospect  of  becoming  available  on 
a  broad  competitive  basis. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of  the 
language  the  Vinson  amendment  will 
strike  from  the  bill  is  nothirig  more  than 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  private  shipyards 
to  become  part  of  what  we  call  the 
FRAM  program  of  the  Navy.  The 
FRAM  program  of  the  Navy  is  a  pro- 
pram  which  modernizes  existing  Navy 
ships.  This  is  not  a  new  construction 
program  but  as  I  have  said  one  which 
modernizes  present  ships  and  extends 
the  ships  useful  life  by  about  8  to  10 
y:'ars. 

I  certainly  disagree  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Ford].  He  was  talking  about  new  ships. 
I  agree  with  him  when  he  says  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  crew  to  live  on  a  ship  while 
in  a  state  of  completion,  but  when  you 
modernize  a  destroyer,  destroyer-escort, 
frigate,  submarine,  or  other  kind  of  a 
ship  it  is  necessary  to  strip  it  down  al- 
most to  the  keel;  therefore,  the  personnel 
must  be  sent  to  a  barracks.  In  support  of 
the  baiTacks  there  must  be  medical  facil- 
ities, recreational  facilities,  and  so  forth. 
Your  private  yards  do  not  have  these 
facilities.  This  is  one  of  many  rea.sons 
why  the  Navy  has  not  put  the  FRAM 
program  into  what  we  call  private  yards. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few  words, 
this  matter  involves  the  readiness  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  does,  I  want  to  save 
money  but  I  tell  you  that  you  cannot  do 
it  and  still  have  a  fleet  in  a  state  of 
readiness  and  one  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  time  al- 
lotted me  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue my  statement  by  stating  that  I 
have  been  aboard  new  ships  under  con- 
stiTiCtion,  and  I  have  had  command  of 
ships  in  the  Navy  yard,  for  overhaul. 
Therefore.  I  know  what  is  necessary  in 
regard  to  personnel.  What  private  yard 
is  equipped  with  barracks,  with  medical 
and  recreational  facilities  to  take  care  of 
the  ofBcers  and  men?  None  of  them. 
If  you  put  this  work  into  private  yards. 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  will  be 
called  upon  to  finance  the  construction 
of  barracks,  medical  facilities  and  also 
recreational  facilities,  and  this,  of  course, 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  con- 
version or  the  modernization  of  the 
siiips. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  let  me  state 
that  this  matter  concerns  the  security  of 
this  country,  and  I  say  to  you.  as  I  .said 
a  moment  ago.  we  must  have  a  fleet  in 
a  state  of  readiness  at  all  times.  There 
ships  are  spending  more  days  at  sea  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Navy 
except  In  wartime.  When  they  return 
to  their  home  port  the  Navy  yard  takes 
them  m,  the  job  Is  done,  and  they  are 
sent  back  to  .sea  for  duty.  Frankly  this 
schedule  of  modernization,  and  so  forth, 
is  an  unpossibility  as  far  as  the  private 
yards  are  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  PeniL.sylvania  has  at;am 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fi-om  California  I  Mr.  HosmxrI. 

Mr.  HOSMKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  neith- 
er naval  shipyards  nor  this  particular 
problem  that  we  are  discussing  now  is 
anythm,'  new.  We  started  building  a 
Navy  yard  In  the  1700's.  about  the  time 
we  were  starting  to  have  a  Navy,  There 
were  private  shipyards  as  there  are  now, 
and  all  during  the  years  this  apportion- 
ment of  work  between  the  private  and 
the  public  yards  has  been  accomplished 
upon  a  reasonable  give  and  take  basis 
without  legislative  intervention. 

Believe  me,  there  has  been  plenty  of 
pressure  from  all  directions  throu^^hout 
all  these  years  to  adjust  it  fauiy.  and  it 
has  been  adjusted  fairly  in  relation  to 
the  private  yards  and  in  relation  to  the 
requirements  and  necessities  of  the  U.S. 
Navy 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  repair  is 
not  comparable  to  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction at  all.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Mr.  Ford]  when  he  read  the 
additional  statement  of  Admiral  James, 
indicated  that  when  private  yards  do  t^et 
busy  the  repair  prices  they  quote  co  up. 
and  when  work  is  slack,  they  go  down. 
He  IS  talking  about  temporary  situations. 
That  is  the  reason  this  ratio  adjustment 
.should  not  be  written  into  law.  It  should 
be  left  free  for  adjustment  according  to 
current  circumstances.  One  of  tiiose 
n  iW  i.s  that  today's  Navy  is  fli^htam  what 
President  Kennedy  calls  a  "long,  lonely. 
cold  war."  Another  is  that  today's  Navy 
li  a  married  man's  Navy. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  my  part  of  the  cwun- 
try.  the  Pacific  coast,  the  ships  go  out  to 
the  Fau:  East  station  6  months  at  a  time, 
plus  1  month  k'oing  and  I  month  conum; 
back.    Tins  means  4  months  at  home  in 


which  tiio  crews  of  tliese  ships  are  able 
to  be  witii  their  families.  Because  Uiese 
men  are  away,  the  families  must  locate 
themselves  around  the  naval  shipyards, 
and  tlie  naval  centers,  where  their  fam- 
ilies are  cared  for  while  the  men  are 
away  to  a  certain  extent.  When  these 
men  come  back,  they  should  come  back 
where  their  families  arc  located,  not  to 
yards  almost  anyplace  up  and  down  Uie 
coast.  There  are  a  few  that  are  fairly 
inaccessible — and  believe  me.  I  have  been 
sent  to  a  lot  of  yards  like  that  in  my 
time — where  it  costs  $2  to  $5  to  get  a 
taxi  to  get  out  of  the  place  and  yet  back 
into  It:  where  the  opportunities  to  see 
your  family  in  this  limited  period  of  time 
are  so  restricted  it  is  dimcult  If  not 
sometimes  impo^ib'.e  to  bo  wi'h  tliem 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  have  talked  about 
saving  money.  There  is  another  part  of 
these  hearings  that  was  not  quoted.  It 
wa5  the  part  relatini:  to  a  20-percent  per- 
sonn'-l  turnover,  \n  no  small  part  ba.srd 
on  these  reasons  of  difficulty  of  family 
lite  If  we  do  not  make  provi.sion  for 
the.se  men  to  see  their  families  when 
they  eo  back,  we  will  run  up  more  costs 
as  a  re.sult  of  chansintr  personnel  and 
training  personnel  far  more  than  we  will 
by  uuttiiiK  the  ships  where  the  crews 
can  .see  their  families  when  they  come 
back   here   for   the.-e   hniitod   times 

This  does  not  mean  that  35  percent 
or  even  m  )re  of  the  work  cannot  go  to 
the  private*  yards  Possibly  it  should 
But  if  we  keep  thi.s  provision  in  the  law- 
it  makes  it  extremely  difTicult  fur  the 
Navy  to  do  it  and  at  the  same  time 
.schedule  its  shins  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  maximize  use  of  piivate  vard>  while 
at  the  same  time  maximizint^  the  time 
families  can  be  reunited  I  think  this 
matter  can  belter  be  worked  out  as  a 
maiter  of  Navy  Department  policies  and 
operating  procedures  th.an  it  can  as  a 
matter  of  let'islativc  fiat  I  am  anxious 
to  sec  the  private  yard.s  eel  all  tlie  busi- 
ness that  IS  feasible,  just,  and  in  the  In- 
terests of  both  national  defen.se  and  our 
private  economy  lUit  I  would  not  want 
to  see  it  accomplish'd  at  the  exi^ense  of 
the  morale  of  Navy  men  and  their  fami- 
lle.s. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  gentlrmaii 
from  Massarlmsetls  i  Mr.  Bate.s  1  is  rec- 
osriuzcd  for  2'j  minutes. 

M.'  BATES  Mr  Chairman  I  ri.-ie  in 
.suprx)rt  of  trie  uniindment  It  has  been 
contendt^J  here  that  this  amendment 
will  save  money  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  expert  t«'stimony  from  the  same 
witne.s.ses  at  ditTerent  points  of  time 
claiming  d.fferent  resul's  I  refer,  of 
cou:-se,  to  the  coll'X'iuy  b«'tween  the  gen- 
tleman from  'Virginia  i  Mr  Hardy!  and 
the  centleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
F'ordI  So  we  ju.st  do  not  know  if  it 
will  save  money 

Mr  Chairman,  another  contention  has 
bet«n  made  tint  this  i.s  in  resjxin.se  to  the 
need^  of  free  enterprise.  If  that  is  our 
aim,  we  should  not  be  talking  about  a 
percentage  of  65  percent  going  to  the 
Oovernment  yards  We  ought  lo  elmii- 
imle  It  altogether,  if  that  ls  what  we 
are  tiyiiK'  to  achieve. 

I  iiave  been  in  the  Navy  for  a  period  of 
almost  10  years,  and  I  have  had  ships  go 
into  the  Navy  yard  fur  repair  and  over- 


haul, as  have  other  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  have  stx)ken  here  on  the  floor 
of  Uie  Houst'  today.  The  tiling  is  not 
black  and  wliite.  One  time  you  do  one 
thing,  and  one  tune  you  do  something 
el.se 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  1  Mr  Vi.nso.n  1  indicated  that  if 
the  Entrrprisc,  with  4.000  men,  came 
uito  a  Navy  yard,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  hou.se  ail  the  iwrsoiinel.  The  gentle- 
man from  Micingan  (Mr.  FoROl  con- 
tends that  that  is  not  so.  because  you 
lly  the  planet>  off  and  they  go  to  a  naval 
air  .st.ition  Of  course,  Uiat  is  correct 
only  in  resjject  to  the  aviation  depart- 
ment on  tiie  ship,  which  represents  only 
one-st'veiilh  or  only  one  division  of  the 
who!*'  Kioup  So.  tliere  is  a  lot  of  white 
and  a  lot  of  black  m  here.  But  the  real 
problem  tiiat  we  are  considering  here  is 
tile  question  of  a  lack  of  work  for  both 
the  private  and  for  the  public  shipyard.s. 
The  pie  h.i.s  been  gettmg  smaller  Both 
want  work  This  is  the  outgrowth  of 
pressure  that  has  been  exerted  In  the 
Coni,'re.ss 

Mr.  Chairman,  7.')  pcrrmt  of  the  ships 
in  the  US  Navy  today  are  from  World 
Wur  II.  and  in  6  or  7  yr  ars  we  will  have 
mass  obsole-scence  of  our  Navy  unless  we 
do  something  aixDut  it  So  I  say  it  is  vi- 
Uilly  important  t'xlay  for  us  to  keep  all 
our  shi{)yards  going  both  private  and 
public,  .so  that  when  this  shipbuilding 
program  which  I  hoi>e  is  undertaken  by 
tnis  Congre.s.s  is  ready,  wc  will  have  the 
yaids  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility 
and  ha\e  the  i>eop!e  and  facilities  ready 
to  do  the  job  that  need.^  to  be  done 

In  the  meantime  let  us  not  adopt  an 
inflexible  policy  that  might  be  detii- 
nv  rital  to  the  national  interest.  The 
Appropnatiorus  Committee  has  Indicated 
th.it  a  ,  tiuiv  of  tlif  rn.ittcr  is  underway 
in  the  IX'rartment  of  Defense  a.-.d  tie 
IX'i>a:  tmciit  of  the  Navy.  TTiis  debate 
has  uidieated  that  the  facts  are  not 
clear.  Let  u.s  get  Uie  facts  and  then 
in. ike  our  decLsi  >n  Th.e  amendment 
should  be  adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recof; - 
ni.'es  th.>  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Ml    TollefsonJ. 

Mr  TOIJJEFSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  tJie  amLndmcnt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supjxjrt  the  views  that 
w  ith  respect  to  the  allocation  of  repair 
and  conver.sajn  of  Navy  sliips  as  between 
private  and  naval  shipyards,  the  naval 
shipyard.^'  share  should  not  be  reduced  to 
63  percent 

The  iea.son  for  tlie  establishment  of 
all  naval  shipyards  was  to  provide  es- 
sei  tial  support  for  vessels  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Tliat  is  the  overriding  considera- 
tion here  These  yards  are  an  es.sential 
(lenient  of  natmnal  defen.sf  and  must  b-? 
kept  actue  at  all  times  by  aji  adequati' 
woikloatl  so  that  not  only  the  facilities 
but  the  shipbuilding  skills  can  be  main- 
tained at  tile  highest  possible  levels. 

Naval  shipyards  are  equipped  to  do 
quality  work  and  to  mttgrate  their  ac- 
tivities to  tlie  operation  schedules  of  the 
r.eet 

'1  liey  carry  a  large  inventory  of  ship 
equipment  and  sfiare  parts  which  per- 
111) ti  LluMi  to  perform  their  work  ex- 
peditiously. 
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They  maintain  facilities  and  capabili- 
ties which  private  yards  cannot  main- 
tain. 

Furthermore,  the  naval  bases  have 
facilities  where  the  ships'  personnel  can 
have  an  optwrtunity  for  recreation,  for 
training,  for  medical  and  dental  care,  for 
church  attendance  and  welfare.  Such 
services  cannot  normally  or  comparably 
be  had  where  private  shipyards  are 
located. 

May  I  read  from  a  speech  given  by 
Ri  ar  Adm  R.  K.  James  last  August  be- 
fore the  Naval  Civilian  Administrators 
A.s:-ociation  in  Washinston,  D.C.  He 
rrtakts  a  most  convincing  case  for  the 
Navy's  position. 

N AVAIL    SHIPYARDS    PKOVIDE    ESSENTIAL    SUPPORT 
TO  VESSELS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY 

As  of  January  1,  1961.  a  naval  ship 
con.struction  and  conversion  program 
havmg  a  total  cost  of  over  $4,323  million 
was  under  contract  with  private  yards. 
Thirty-one  private  shipbuilding  firms 
throughout  the  country  arc  participating 
in  this  program 

Thi.s  contributes  importantly  to  the 
economic  well-beinq;  of  the  shipbuilding 
and  repair  industry.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  many  commercial  .'^hip- 
yards  are  in  a  depressed  condition  and 
some  have  closed  and  still  others  face 
bankruptcy  today.  The  primary  cause 
of  the  dillicultics  does  not  rest  with  the 
Navy. 

One  of  the  least  publicized,  but  one 
of  the  mo.st  obvious  reasons  for  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  private  ship- 
builders has  been  a  decline  in  commer- 
cial sliip  construction  and  repair  work. 
Insofar  as  employment  is  concerned, 
private  yard  employment  on  Navy  work 
has  increased  from  26,069  in  1957  to 
41,743  in  19G0. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  tliis  increased 
employment  on  Navy  work,  overall  em- 
ployment in  private  shipyards  went  down 
from  127.100  to  117.500  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. This  pinpoints  the  cause  of  the 
industries'  reduced  operation — a  decline 
in  commercial  work. 

I  can  offer  no  r>anaceas  for  the  com- 
mercial shipbuilding  Industry,  but  I  do 
not  think  It  is  reasonable  to  hold  the 
N.ivy  responsible  for  their  plight.  In  the 
allocation  of  Navy  shipwork,  we  have 
always  shown,  and  continue  to  show- 
great  concern  for  maintaining  the  mo- 
bihzation  potential  represented  by  pri- 
vate shipyards 

We  must,  however,  retain  flexibility 
in  determining  how  much  naval  ship- 
work  can  be  advantageously  apportioned 
to  private  yards,  without  destroying  an 
important  part  of  our  military  poten- 
tial— our  naval  shipyards. 

Naval  shipyards  have  a  long  and  11- 
lu.strious  history  dating  back  to  1797 
when  Uie  Naval  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  recommended  that  a 
sum  be  appropriated  for  a  proper  site  for 
a  Navy  yard.  Following  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1799,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  purchased  sites  for  shipyards  at 
Norfolk.  Washington.  DC.  Philadelphia. 
New  York.  Charlestown.  Mass.,  and 
Portsmouth.  N.H. 

An  act  of  Congress  on  August  31.  1852, 
authorized  and  directed   the  Secretary 
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of  the  Navy  to  select  a  site  for  a  Navy 
yard  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
Every  single  one  of  the  naval  shipyards 
was  established  in  this  manner  by  the 
Congress  acting  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Each  of  the  naval  ship- 
yards has  been,  since  establishment,  the 
subject  of  continual  congressional  ap- 
proval by  inclusion  in  Uie  various  appro- 
priation acts  of  funds  for  their  mainte- 
nance, improvement,  and  in  many  cases, 
their  expansion. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
all  of  Uiese  naval  sliipyards  was  to  pro- 
vide essential  support  for  the  vessels  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Let  me  rcemphasizc  the  point  I  have 
just  made.  If  Uie  naval  shipyards  are 
in  competition  with  private  shipyards, 
it  is  an  accidental  and  incidental  result 
of  Uie  necessity,  as  determined  by  the 
Congress,  to  maintain  the  naval  ship- 
yards to  support  the  fleet.  The  overrid- 
ing consideration  must  be  the  effective 
support  of  a  strong  Navy.  The  naval 
shipyards  do  not  exist  at  the  whim  of 
any  person  or  group  of  pcr.sons  in  the 
Navy.  They  are  an  essential  clement  of 
national  defense. 

Let  us  spend  just  a  minute  recounting 
the  factors  that  make  the  naval  ship- 
yards "an  essential  clement  of  national 
defense."  In  doing  so  be  warned  that  a 
strict  listing  of  the  factors  is  not  inspir- 
ing— at  least  to  a  layman's  confidence 
in  the  unlimited  capability  of  private 
industry. 

The  understanding  that  you.  &s  ex- 
perienced shipyarders  have,  is  needed  to 
fill  out  this  outline — to  give  it  real  mean- 
ing. 

For  example,  our  detractors  have  failed 
to  mention  the  effect  their  quest  for 
more  conversion  and  repair  work  would 
have  on  ships'  personnel.  We  can  reply 
that  our  naval  bases  have  the  facilities 
needed  to  give  these  men  an  opportunity 
for  recreation,  for  training,  for  medical 
and  dental  care,  for  churchgoing  and 
for  welfare. 

Further,  wc  can  state  that  the  low 
bidder  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  located 
in  a  place  where  such  services  would  be 
readily  available  for  our  shipboard  per- 
sonnel. We  know  that  this  is  true  and 
we  know  that  our  men  and  ships  need 
such  services.  If  they  are  to  operate  at 
top  efficiency. 

However,  the  typical  layman  does  not 
personally  benefit  from  such  services  and 
is  not  personally  in  a  position  to  evalu- 
ate their  effect.  You  are  in  such  a  posi- 
tion based  on  your  personal  contact  and 
experiences. 

I  am  sure  you  appreciate  the  great  im- 
portance of  having  ships  assigned  when- 
ever possible  to  the  ship's  homeport  to 
permit  the  morale  building  effects  of 
family  life.  Under  competitive  bidding 
practices,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  assign- 
ments to  homeports  would  have  to  be 
abandoned,  as  this  work  would  have  to 
go  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  naval  shipyards  maintain  the 
messing  and  berthing  facilities  to  serv- 
ice ships'  crews  who  must  be  billeted  or 
fed  ashore  as  is  very  often  reqxilred  dur- 
ing the  course  of  overhauls.  This  Is  an- 
other reason  for  performing  this  work  In 
naval  shipyards. 


To  move  along  quickly,  our  reasons  In- 
clude the  facts  that: 

We  are  oriented  In  producing  quality 
work  on  time  and,  thus,  our  efforts  can 
be  readily  integrated  with  fleet  opera- 
tional schedules. 

We  carry  an  extensive  inventory  of 
shipboard  equipment  and  spare  parts  in 
our  shipyards  which  permits  lis  to  finish 
work  expeditiously. 

We  do  not  go  out  on  strike,  which 
means  the  fleet  can  depend  on  us  at  all 
times. 

We  maintain  faciUties  and  cap>abilitles 
which  would  not  be  economic  in  a  profit 
type  organLzaUon  but  which  permit  us  to 
take  on  any  job  with  adequate  reserve. 

For  good  and  sufficient  reasons  we  do 
not  normally  prepare  for  repair  and  al- 
teration work,  plans  and  specifications 
adequate  for  comparative  bidding. 

Other  similar  reasons  you  could  list 
as  well  as  I. 

As  I  indicated  above,  the  problem  is  to 
get  an  understanding  of  the  validity  of 
these  rcEisons,  and  they  are  valid.  Fur- 
ther, any  efforts  In  this  direction  must 
be  completely  ethical  and  within  any  ad- 
ministrative restrictions. 

I  believe  you  will  note  that  for  each 
of  these  reasons  I  have  listed  above  our 
detractors  can  provide  a  counterargu- 
ment— ui:ually  in  the  form  of  an  as- 
sumption that  they  will  do  in  thcir 
normal  course  of  business  something 
they  have  never  done  before.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  effectiveness  of  the  fleet 
will  be  greatly  reduced  if  its  support  is 
turned  over  to  profitmaking  organiza- 
tions which  cannot  have,  unless  heavily 
sub.sidLzed,  the  same  motivation  toward 
service  that  you  people  In  this  room 
hnvc. 

The  naval  shipyards  do  not  operate 
for  profit  but  function  wholly  to  support 
the  naval  forces  operating  at  sea.  We 
are  staffed  and  equipped  just  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  private 
shipyards  need  not  maintain  a  similar 
level  of  skills  and  facilities. 

Private  yards'  skills  and  facilities  are 
controlled  by  economic  analysis  ^nth  the 
greatest  profit  in  mind  and  for  this  same 
reason  they  tend  to  pick  and  choose  the 
work  they  will  do.  "The  naval  shipyards, 
on  the  other  hand,  accept  all  Jobs  and 
perform  them  quickly,  promptly,  and  as 
economically  as  possible.  I  think  It  is 
important  to  reemphasize  the  capabili- 
ties possessed  by  the  naval  shipyards  to 
perform  extremely  complex  and  difficult 
repair  and  alteration  work  expeditiously 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  properly  service 
the  ships'  crews. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GA"VTN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  very  good  and  able  friend 
from  Michigan,  concerning  free  enter- 
prise, that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
one, and  I  think  it  is  well  known,  that 
has  stood  up  for  private  enterprise  as 
I  have  over  many  years.  However.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  tlie  House 
the  fact  that  our  distinguished  and  able 
chaii-man  in  1917  was  on  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  an^  for  45  years  he 
has  followed  the  affairs  of  the  Navy,    He 
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is  known  as  the  father  of  the  modern 
Navy.  I  have  confidence,  I  have  faith 
in  what  he  recommends  to  us.  Therefore 
it  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  rec- 
ommendations that  have  t)een  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla  [Mr.  Vin- 
son!, who  I  think  Is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  pass  on  any  matters  which  con- 
cern the  Navy.  So  it  is  my  intention  to 
support  the  Vinson  amendment. 

The  CHAIflMAN.  The  Chair  recn«- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr  Ford]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  tji'ntUman  fmrn 
Iowa"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  tjentleman  from  Wi.scon.sin 
LMr.  Laird  ; 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  issue  that  is  presented  to  us  by  the 
so-called  Vinson  amendment  ha.s  not 
been  clearly  stated.  This  amendment 
applies  to  repairs  and  alterations  In 
private  yards. 

The  private  shipbuilding  indu.stry 
came  before  our  subcommittee  and  made 
the  request  that  75  percent  of  altera- 
tions, repairs,  and  conversions  be  as- 
signed to  the  private  shipbuilding;  in- 
dustry, because  it  could  be  done  at  a 
lower  cost  and  because  these  yards  were 
operating  at  only  50  percent  capncity. 
Our  committee  did  not  approve  a  7.t  per- 
cent allocation.  We  felt,  how^.er.  that 
it  was  necessary  to  assure  the  private 
segment  of  our  economy  part  of  this 
particular  business  with  re.-;ultinr 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  and  so  we  at- 
tached an  amendment  which  Ki\,es  them 
35  percent  of  the  alterations  and  re- 
pairs, which  will  be  done  n  the  fiscal 
year  1963 

What  does  this  mean?  In  1962  33  per- 
cent of  the  repairs  and  alterations  wer-' 
accomplished  in  private  yards.  This 
amendment  only  provides  for  a  2  percent 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  that  will 
be  done  in  private  yards,  but  it  does 
allocate  this  amount  to  the  private  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  which  has  proven, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  in  our  heannu.s.  that 
it  can  do  this  work  at  lower  co.st 

We  have  had  some  talk  today  about 
whether  this  will  be  done  on  a  compcti- 
tive-bid  basis.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  indicated  that  it  cannot  be 
done  on  a  competitive-bid  basis  in  the 
private  segment  of  our  economy  This 
simp.y  IS  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  and  I  direct  your  attention  to 
pace  281  of  our  hearings  in  vhich  this 
particular  matter  was  discussed  with 
Admiral  James. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pa^'o,  where  he  states: 

We  have  continued  this  pattern,  and  the 
pattern  tod.iy  Is  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  money  In  thl.s  budget  that  is  for  ship 
maintenance — 

And  that  includes  repairs  and  altera- 
tions— 

wi.l  be  aliiKMted  to  private  Industry  on  a 
competlUve  basis  to  do  the  repairs  on  these 
Conimercial-type  .ships. 


This  repair  and  alteration  work  can  be 
done  on  a  competitive  basis  Any  state- 
ments made  to  the  contrary  are  not  in 
accordiince  with  the  record  which  was 
sot  out  before  our  .'subcommittee 

Let  us  look  at  the  dollar  amounts  I 
want  to  make  it  perffx-tly  clear  that  this 
amendment  we  have  before  us  now  does 
not  apply  to  conversion  We  already 
have  on  the  statute  books  a  law  that  pro- 
vides for  a  50-50  basis  as  far  as  new 
ship  Construction  is  concerned  This 
amendment  applle^  merely  to  alter. itions 
and  repairs  Last  year  3:^  percent  of  the 
alterations  and  repairs  were  done  in  the 
private  segment  of  our  economy  This 
amendmei'.t  m  the  bill  which  th»^  t-'cntle- 
man  from  Geori;ia  attempts  to  .strike  out 
would  do  away  with  this  assurance  that 
35  percent  of  the  work  would  bo  done 
in  the  private  seizment  of  our  economy 
in  fiscal  1963 

The  actual  ilollar  amount  assigned  to 
private  yards  in  fiscal  year  1962  was 
$187  9  m:Ilie.n  Tliat  is  $  0  million  more 
than  the  committee  limitation  places  on 
the  private  yards  m  fiscal  year  196:i 

I  hope.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  Mom- 
bef.s  of  this  House  will  Kive  careful  con- 
.sideration  to  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  will  strike  from  the  bill  the 
as.>urance  that  the  private  se-rmiiit  of 
our  economy  m  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try will  have  35  percent  of  this  business, 
after  pruviiii^  beyond  a  question  of  a 
doubt  that  they  can  protect  the  interests 
of  the  taxpayer  and  can  save  money. 
We  can  reduce  Federal  exprnditures  by 
keep.ng  the  languak:e  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Goorma  IMr.  Vinson  I  seeks 
to  strike  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoi,'- 
ni/es  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  OsTERr.^c  ' 

Mr.  O-STEHIAG  Mr  Chaii-maii  let 
me  .see  if  I  can  sum  up  this  situation  in 
a  nutshell.  First  of  all.  it  is  important 
that  we  bear  m  mind  that  this  limita- 
tion m  this  appropriation  bill  apphes 
only  to  the  money  m  this  particular  bill 
for  the  year  1963  Also,  we  should  re- 
mimber  tliat  this  limitation  applies  only 
to  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  It 
mu.st  not  be  mi.sconsinied  as  applying 
to  new  shipbuilding  tieutraliy  All  new- 
construction  is  under  a  different  ar- 
rantrement.  and  of  course  the  limitation 
in  the  law  today  applies  to  new  con- 
struction 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  private  shipbuilding  industry  is  op- 
erating at  only  50  percent  of  capacity. 
and  tln'V  have  a  total  employment  of 
about  120.000  persons.  The  naval  ship- 
yards are  operating  at  90  percent  of 
capacity,  and  they  employ  approximate- 
ly lOO.nOO  people 

In  effect ,  this  limitation  divides  the 
allocation  of  funds  on  a  35-65-perccnt 
basis.  Bear  m  mind  that  this  chan'-te  is 
desitined  to  achieve  a  10-pereent  adiust- 
ment  m  the  overall  allocation  as  be- 
tween private  and  public  construction 
today  m.sofar  as  it  applies  to  repairs, 
alterations,  and  conversion 

As  to  this  limitation  applying  tc  these 
funds  this  next  year.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  m  the 
year  1962,  our  current  fi.scal  year,  the 
Navy  has  utilized  $.^8fJ  million  m  tiieir 


own  shipyards  as  compared  with  the 
private  industrial  business  of  $197  mil- 
lion. 

However,  in  this  year's  bill  if  this  al- 
location stands,  it  will  be  $610  million 
for  the  Navy  as  compared  with  $328  mil- 
lion for  the  private  yards  This  means 
an  Increa.se  for  the  Navy  public  yards 
of  some  $24  million  while  an  added  in- 
crease to  private  shipbuilders  in  the 
amount  of  $131  million  The  point  re- 
mains that  the  Navy  yards  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  on  the  same  or  a  higher 
level  than  heretofore 

It  has  been  allei-ed  that  the  Navy 
yards  are  essential  in  time  of  war  or 
emeru'ency  ami  I  do  want  to  share  that 
conviction  But  this  percentage  applica- 
tion of  funds  for  repair,  alteration  and 
conversion  in  no  way  weakens  the  Navy 
shipyard  posture  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  Us  who  support  this  provision 
in  this  defense  appropriation  bill  would 
vigorously  resist  any  attempt  to  impair 
this  important  opeiation  of  our  Navy 
I  tiTJst  that  the  prndirn'  amendment  wul 
not  prevail 

The  CHAIRMAr/  The  Chair  recoL-- 
nizes  the  t:ent!rman  from  Michigan 
I  Mi     F\irdi 

Mr  F(  RD  Mr  Chairman,  the  ixiint 
was  made  by  the  tientleman  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  ^,'ent;cman  from  Virginia 
that  theie  would  be  no  competition  in 
the  private  yards  on  repairs,  alterations. 
and  conversion  work  I  do  not  belie. •• 
this  is  true.  Furthermore.  I  suggest 
there  is  no  competition  in  the  public 
yards  at  any  tunc  Y  )u  will  have  com- 
petition In  the  private  yards  because 
they  arc  only  using  50  percent  of  thr.r 
capacity  today  As  a  consequence  iill 
the  private  yards  are  hungry  for  busi- 
ness. I  hey  are  actually,  as  Admir.il 
James  said,  in  a  cut-throat  competitioii 
amoni^  t  thcms.'his.  This  may  be  loui  h 
on  till'  indu.stiy  from  day  to  day,  but  bi^- 
lieve  mf\  It  is  he'pful  and  beneflciaJ  to 
the  taxpaver  I  am  sure  if  we  increase 
by  sni  million  the  funds  for  alterations, 
repairs,  and  coiiveision  for  the  private 
yards  without  cutting  back  but  actuallv 
increasing  the  public  yards  allocation, 
the  taxpayer  will  end  up  with  additional 
savings. 

Now  to  conclude.  Mr  Chairman,  muv 
I  reemphasi/e  this  is  the  same  kind  of 
contract,  the  .same  kind  of  negotiations 
that  will  be  Used  by  the  Navy  in  repair. 
aUi-rations,  ami  ccnveiMon  work  as  they 
u.se  in  new  construction  work  The  Na\  y 
contends  that  they  can  save  in  new  con- 
struction 8  to  15  percent  if  they  go  pri- 
vate. If  they  use  ihc  same  contrae's 
and  procedures  in  repairs,  alterations, 
and  conversion,  they  (jan  save  the  same 
amount  of  money  if  they  go  private 
rather  than  public.  That  is  all  we  are 
suggesting  that  they  do.  and  if  they  d  ) 
that  the  taxpayer  will  b<»  benefited. 

The  CH.'MRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  'lentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
MvnoNi  to  close  debate  on  the  pendinr^ 
amtndment. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yirld 
to  tlie  uenil-man  from  California  IMr 
SMEFTXRDi,  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  approj^nations  for  military  construc- 
ti.in. 
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Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  privileged  to  sit  with  the  other 
members  and  my  committee  chairman 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
when  this  amendment  was  originally 
proposed.  I  have  lived  with  the  pattern 
of  procedure  in  matters  involving  mili- 
tary construction  and  procurement  for 
a  number  of  years  and  feel  that  to  a 
n  i.sonable  degree  at  least  I  am  capable 
of  evaluating,  this  issue  and  other  pres- 
entations that  arc  made  affecting  such 
military  conslrucllon  and  procurement 
problems  But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
say  this  to  you.  after  listening  to  the 
cidrnce  presented  to  the  committee  and 
the  language  that  was  placed  in  the 
bill,  and  after  listening  to  the  presenta- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  favor  of 
the  amendment.  I  find  myself  forced  to 
sui;i)c)rl  the  ixjsiiion  of  the  committee 
b;vsed  u()on  the  evidence  that  has  been 
brought  out  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se.  and  that  is  the  way  I  expect  to 
\ole.  Mr  Cliairman. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  earn- 
estly hoiH-  that  this  amendment  will  be 
\oted  down  and  that  we  may  make  this 
iiUKiist  etloi  t  U)  secure  better  manage- 
ment and  save  some  money  in  the  repair 
and  alteration  of  sliips.  We  have  al- 
n-ady  providt^d  for  a  division  of  work  in 
the  construction  of  ships.  This  provi- 
sion establishes  a  limited  division  in  the 
repair  and  alteration  work.  In  con- 
struction woik.  it  is  about  50-50.  We  are 
asking  only  that  35  percent  of  repair 
and  alteration  work  be  allocated  to  the 
private  yards. 

It  .seems  to  me  m  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude, under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  wk,er  for  the  House  to  follow 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
IS  not  free  from  error  from  time  to  time. 
I  ndimt.  I  believe  that  in  this  highly 
complicate>d  matter  it  would  be  in  the 
best  mtoresUs  of  orderly  procedure  and 
good  operation  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  vote  down  the  amendment,  and  I  so 
ask.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia   IMr.  Vinson). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Vinson)  there 
were  — a\es  64.  noes  130. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TJTLE    IV 

Rl^:■rur^■|^  development,  trst.  and  evaluation 
Research.  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation. 
Army 
For  expenses  necessary  fur  bafic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
h.iblUtatlon.  lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law. 
11,317.000.000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Mr  CFDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
t)fft'r  three  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

'  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michit^an? 

riicrc  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  w  ill  report  the  three  amend- 
ments. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cederberg, 
of  Michigan : 

On  page  28,  line  2,  strike  out  '•$1,317.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
■•$1,318,000,000." 

On  page  28.  line  16.  strike  out  '$3,480.- 
900.000"  and.  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,483,900,000  " 

On  page  49,  strike  out  line.'?  18  through  22 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
restore  to  this  bill  the  amount  that  has 
been  stricken  as  a  result  of  the  15  per- 
cent limitation  impo.sed  on  overhead  for 
defense  research  contracts  at  our  vari- 
ous universities.  In  my  opinion  the  15 
percent  limitation  is  unrealistic.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  require  a  detailed  study  of  this  prob- 
lem with  the  view  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form policy  for  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. Yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ably  presented  the  problems 
confronted  by  our  univer.sities  if  the  15- 
percent  limitation  is  adopted. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
proposed  15  percent  limitation  in  sec- 
tion 540  of  the  bill  was  discussed  in  gen- 
eral debate  yesterday.  I  spoke  at  some 
length  in  favor  of  striking  the  15  percent 
limitation  and  restoring  $4  million  in 
research  funds  to  the  bill.  My  remarks 
appear  on  page  6855  of  yesterday's  Con- 
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Basically,  this  amount  of  $4  million, 
which  the  committee  says  will  be  saved, 
would  not  really  be  saved.  It  simply 
adds  an  additional  burden  on  the  already 
financially  hard-pressed  universities  and 
colleges  of  this  country  that  accept  re- 
search grants  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  they  can  ill  afford  to  as- 
sume. 

The  evidence  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings shows  that  these  overhead  costs 
currently  run  on  the  average  of  32  per- 
cent. 

What  this  does  is  to  take  away  from 
the  universities  funds  which  they  must 
get  from  State  appropriated  funds,  tui- 
tion fees,  from  charitable  donations,  or 
otherwise,  for  their  educational  pro- 
gram; and,  in  effect,  subsidizes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional defense  research. 

This  is  a  strange  policy  for  us  to  adopt 
in  the  House  when  we  have  pending  in 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  a  bill 
\  hich  would  grant  substantial  assistance 
to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
this  country  to  improve  their  facilities 
recognizing  their  need  for  financial  sup- 
port. We  also  have  pending  in  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  a  bill  recently 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  will  pro- 
vide substantial  assistance  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  the  construction 
of  medical  school  facilities. 

It  is  strange  also  when  2  days  ago 
this  House  by  unanimous  consent 
adopted  a  bill  in  this  very  area  which 
liberalized  the  handling  of  indirect  costs 
of  research  contracts  and  grants  with 
universities,  a  reform  which  educational 
institutions  have  been  pressing  for. 


Now,  the  committee  cites  the  precedent 
that  one  appropriation  bill  and  only  one, 
namely,  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare bill,  does  contain  a  15-percent  limi- 
tation of  the  same  character  as  that  pro- 
vided in  section  540,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  committee  is  writing  into  a  de- 
fense appropriation  bill. 

The  committee  asserts  in  its  report 
that  the  committee  is  going  to  add  this 
limitation  to  all  other  appropriation 
bills,  Atomic  Energy,  NASA,  and  all 
other  departments  and  agencies. 

But,  let  me  tell  you  as  one  who  has 
been  in  the  thick  of  this  fight  that  the 
universities  have  been  complaining  for 
many  years  about  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion in  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare bill. 

A  year  ago  I  joined  the  vice  president 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  spoke 
for  universities  generally,  in  urging  that 
the  13-percent  limitation  on  indirect 
costs  in  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare bill  either  be  eliminated  or  be  in- 
creased. 

We  had  a  colloquy  on  this  subject 
when  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  was 
before  the  House  just  a  few  days  ago, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FoGARTY],  who  has  been  adamant 
against  increasing  or  liberalizing  the  in- 
diri^ct  cost  limitation  indicated  that  he 
felt  some  relief  should  be  given  to  the 
universities,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
when  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare bill  goes  into  conference  that  at 
least  the  limitation  will  be  increased  as 
high  as  20  percent,  if  not  25  percent. 

Now,  I  said  in  my  remarks  yesterday — 
that  this  is  a  very,  very  serious  and  com- 
plicated problem;  that  it  is  not  sensible 
to  deal  with  it  in  this  meat  ax  approach, 
imposing  a  restriction  on  the  universi- 
ties participating  in  research. 

The  rigid  15-percent  limitation  is  going 
to  present  universities  with  these  alter- 
natives: Either  the  universities  will  have 
to  go  to  their  State  legislatures  and  ask 
them  to  help  subsidize  Federal  Govern- 
ment research  activities;  or  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  take  the  money  out  of  tui- 
tion or  charitable  donations;  or  they  will 
have  to  convert  their  bookkeeping  and 
set  up  cost  accounting  systems  to  change 
items  from  indirect  cost  to  direct  cost, 
which  will  enlarge  the  base  to  which  the 
15-percent  overhead  allowance  will  ap- 
ply ;  or  they  will  go  to  research  contracts 
where  the  limitation  does  not  apply;  or 
they  will  have  to  reduce  their  participa- 
tion in  the  research  work  the  Defense 
Department  thinks  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  unwise 
provision.  I  think  it  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  and  the  money  that  was 
taken  out  should  be  restored. 

Mr.    STRATTON.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer   a    substitute    amendment    to    the 
amendment   offered    by   the   gentleman 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  Cederberg], 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  as  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]: 
Page  49.  line  21,  strike  out  "15"  and  irsert 
"30." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  of  course,  is  directed  to  the 
same  topic  on  which  the  gentleman  from 
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Michigan  has  already  spoken  and  on 
which  I  spoke  earlier  in  the  committee 
and  also  on  yesterday.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  Is  that  in  lieu  of  eliminating 
the  restriction  on  indirect  costs  alto- 
gether, it  proposes  a  much  more  gen- 
erous figure  than  that  included  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  personally  feel 
strongly  that  the  limitation  on  indirect 
costs  should  be  eliminated.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  evidence  which  I  cited 
earlier  from  the  committee  hearings 
makes  it  clear  that  a  flat  percentage  fg- 
ure  is  totally  unrealistic,  because  some 
institutions  in  the  country  have  a  low- 
ratio  of  indirect  cost  and  other  insti- 
tutions, for  example,  Princeton,  have  a 
very  high  ratio,  not  because  some  of  them 
are  more  or  less  efficient  than  others  but 
simply  because  of  differences  in  their 
individual  accounting  procedures 

I  would  be  glad  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  CederbergI,  but  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  matter  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  convinces 
me  that  the  possibility  of  adopting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  relatively  slight.  I  do 
feel  that  we  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  adopting  an  incretuse  in  the 
ceiling  Itself  so  that  when  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  other  body,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  MamonI  suggested  on  yester- 
day, the  reduced  figure  that  we  get  would 
be  much  higher,  and  therefore  result  in 
much  less  harm  to  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, that  would  be  the  ca.se  if  the 
present  15-pcrcent  figure  remains  in  the 
legislation,  as  I  am  afraid  Is  likely  to 
be  the  case,  if  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  i  Mr. 
Cederberc  I  is  rejected 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '> 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF  How  much  money  is  in- 
volved in  the  gentlemans  substitute 
amendment.' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  detail  the  cost  on  my  substi- 
tute, but  the  total  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  CEOERSERr.  1  represents 
only  (4  million:  that  is,  if  you  take  off 
the  restriction  altogether  So  my  amend- 
men  would  amount  to  something  less 
than  $4  million. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SantanceloI. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr  Strat- 
TON I  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
averai<e  indirect  cost  of  the  program  is 
.12  percent,  and  the  gentleman  is  takinii 
an  average,  and  limiting  indirect  costs 
to  30  percent,  some  of  those  whose  in- 
direct costs  exceed  30  percent  must  prac- 
tice some  economy.  Most  of  the  restitu- 
tion by  a  30-percent  limitation  will  be 
fully  reimbursed  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  very  fair  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  support  it. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  able  gentleman  from  New- 
York.  I  might  say  that  the  figures  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  have 
indicated  an  average  cost  of  28  percent 
for  the  larger  institutions,  and  an  aver- 
age cost  of  32  percent  for  the  smaller 
ones. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Cinfleman  vield'^ 

Mr  STRATION  I  am  Klad  to  yield 
to  the  nentleman  from  Minne.sota 

Mr  JUDD.  Since  the  i-entleman  has 
said  that  he  really  prefers  the  Cederberg 
amendment  wh;ch  wouKi  .strike  this  lan- 
gua'ie  from  the  bill,  why  does  not  the 
trentleman  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
.see  if  we  can  p:i.^-.s  the  Cederberc  amend - 
rr.ent^ 

If  we  fail  the  gentleman  can  then 
offer  his  amendment  In  this  way  it 
will  Rive  us  an  op{X)rtunity  to  vote  on 
th*^  Cederber.:  amendment  first 

Mr  STRAITON  There  is  a  question 
royardint:  the  parliamentary  situation, 
since  tiie  amendments  are  propo.sed  en 
bloc  with  re."^pect  to  section  540  and  other 
sections  and  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether,  in  the  event  the  CederberK' 
amendment  v^  defeated,  section  540  would 
sti'l  be  properly  open  to  amendment 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Chaum.in.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

'I  he  t,'cntleman  will 


Ch;iiiman,     if    the 

by    the    gentleman 

CederbergI  is  voted 


The  CHAIRMAN 

.state  it 

Mr     JIDD      Mr 
amendment    ofTered 
from  Michik-an  I  Mr 

on  and  defeated,  will  not  the  eentleman 
from  Now  York  i  Mr  Str^ttonI  then  b«< 
in  order  to  offer  hi.s  amendment  chan«- 
mi;  15  percent  to  30  percent^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  \m11 
state  that  m  his  opinion  at  the  tune  the 
bill  was  read  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  could  at  that  point  offer  his  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  oifered  as  a  sub- 
stitute 

Mr  JUDD.  Then  I  would  su^uest  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  that  to 
w.thdraw-  his  amendment  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  clarify  the  matter  by  permit- 
tmj^  us  to  vote  on  the  Cederben;  amend- 
ment fir.st.  and  then  on  his  amendment 
if  that  amendment  i.s  not  ado[)ted 

Mr.  STRATTON'  In  view  of  the 
ruhni,'  of  the  Chair,  and  as  I  understand 
It.  the  Chair  ruled  that  my  substitute 
anv^ndnient  would  still  bo  in  order,  I  will 
be  Kla<^l  to  withdraw  my  amendment  and 
will  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan 

However,  my  impres-sion  is  that  we  do 
not  have  the  votes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  in  his  opinion  the  amendment  of 
the  !;entleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
STRATTON  1.  would  be  in  order  only  in  the 
event  that  the  Cederberg  amendment, 
which  IS  now  pending   is  voted  down 

Mr  STRATTON.  That  wa.s  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  rulmg.  Mr  Chair- 
man, and  with  that  a.ssurance  i  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  substitute 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objectiori. 


Mr  MAHON  Mr  Ohairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  of  the  House  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
reu-ard  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  I  ri.se  In 
support  of  the  Cederberg  amendment. 
It  is  a.stounding  to  se  ■  that  in  this  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  the  15-percent 
limit  will  be  incorporated.  This  limit  I.s 
pre-ently  being  used  lor  research  grants 
in  HEW  i)rngrams  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  the  1.5-percent  limit  is  not  ac- 
ceptable even  in  HEW  and  I  expect  that 
s  )me  change  will  be  made  when  the  con- 
ference rejwrt  comes  to  the  House 

It  mi'-!ht  be  argued  that  universities 
and  colleg.  s.  especially  those  which  are 
pub'.icly  supported,  should  do  research 
on  he.Uth  problems  and  on  po.sslble  im- 
jirovements  in  educational  methods 
while  not  receiving  reimbursement  for 
all  indirect  costs  T^is  might  be  argued 
because  some  of  the  results  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  the  institution  and  the 
State 

However  when  research  is  defense 
orient  d.  It  IS  clearly  the  resjKjnsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  finance 
the  entire  cost  Constitutionally  and 
traditionally  the  Federal  Government 
has  accejUed  the  responsibility  for  the 
defen.so  of  our  country  and  it  .should 
continue  to  do  .so 

Tlie  arbitrary  limit  of  15  percent  will 
cover  the  indirect  costs  of  a  few  defen<-e 
research  grants,  but  you  know  that  th- 
vast  majority  of  grants  *-ouId  need  in- 
stitution financing  since  now  the  In- 
direct co.vts  averai'e  32  percent.  Even 
a  2.T-  or  30-percent  limit  would  be  unfair 
in  principle  since  all  with  indirect  costs 
abive  that  amount  would  be  r)enali7ed. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  Ceder- 
berir  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted 

This  amendment  affects  educational 
institutions  all  over  the  country.  Prom 
the  Univrr-^ifv  of  Minnesota  I  have  re- 
ceived the  foll.iwlng  telegram: 

i:>efpnse  appropriation  bill  provision  nf  !.•>- 
[..■r.-cnt  limit  on  Indireet  r<^sts  mfana  ppople 
"f  Mlnncs.it.i  must  siih.sldizp  future  uni- 
versity grant  w;irk  for  D'-feiisc  Dopirtmpnt 
If  propd.sed  p-ie,  l^lr.n  were  rmw  In  elTect  our 
universl'y  Wiuld  bf  out  f  52  000  on  grant 
Wf)rk  currently  In  pr..Kres.s  I,«'Kt.slnf Ion  of 
Indirect  costs  on  rpseiirch  m:\rked:y  hamprrs 
iibllity  of  such  universities  .is  ours  to  uprve 
Fodenil  Government  and  yet  meet  our  obll- 
gitlons  to  our  St.ite  constituency.  Prin- 
ciples Involved  h.ive  been  carefully  studied 
with  university  reprcentatlves  by  earlier 
Co-igresses  and  embodied  In  clrrul.ir  A  21 
whl'-h  provides  for  equitable  reimbursement 
on  b  i.sls  of  nctuf!  cost.s  ln\i>Ived. 

If  we  are  shortsighted  enough  to  per- 
mit the  l.T-percent  limit  to  stand,  the 
long  run  effects  could  or  detrimental. 
M'lch  of  the  defen.se  research  is  present- 
Iv  done  by  universiti \s  p^n  colleges,  nie 
limit  could  have  a  twof.)ld  effect. 

If  the  institution  co.Uinues  to  accept 
these  grants  for  defens-  work  it  will  be 
necessary  to  deplete  'he  funds  which 
otherwise  would  iia\e  b"en  expended  for 


disciplines  not  defense  research  oriented. 
This  is  shortsightec.  because  disciplines 
such  as  the  humanities  are  as  important 
to  our  country's  survival  as  any  other 
work  of  higher  education. 

The  second  effect  (jf  the  limit  might  be 
that  many  institutions  could  no  longer 
accept  the  research  grants.  If  this  were 
the  case  it  would  be  still  necessary  to 
conduct  the  research  and  the  job  would 
have  to  be  done  cither  ny  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  a  private  firm. 

In  both  cases  you  can  rest  assured  that 
the  entire  cost  will  come  from  Federal 
revenue  and  this  is  presently  the  situa- 
tion where  "in  house"  and  private  firms 
are  concerned.  The  biggest  loss  if  this 
h.appens  is  that  whe'n  research  is  done 
in  an  educational  institution,  future 
scientists  and  t^^chnica!  assistants  are 
being  trained  and  this  would  be  reduced. 
1  he  future  holds  an  even  greater  need 
for  research  and  many  more  people  must 
be  trained.  If  this  Ijnit  stays  in  the  bill 
the  great  side  effect  which  has  resulted 
m  the  past  in  the  training  of  needed  peo- 
ple in  science  through  research  could  be 
greatly  reduced.  The  resultant  loss  of 
time  could  not  be  retrieved  and  new 
special  aid  to  education  pro:Trams  might 
be  inaugurated. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr  Chairman.  I  support 
the  Cederberg  amuidmtnt.  and  if  it 
should  fail.  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   I  Mr.  StrattonI. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  show  that  indirect 
costs  of  research  projects  .-^pon'ortd  by 
Federal  au-encies  a\M-a'c  about  28  per- 
cent. Accordingly,  a  15-perccnt  limita- 
tion is  unrealistic.  .Mready,  the  15-pcr- 
cent limitation  imjiCsed  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  National 
In  titutes  of  Health  has  worked  a  hard- 
sli:p  on  the  educational  institutions 
wRich  have  undertaken  research  proj- 
ects in  the  health  domain. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  have 
conducted  a  number  of  research  proj- 
ects sjxinsored  by  NIH  and  NSF.  Other 
ri  search  projects  are  in  progress  at  this 
.L-reat  land  grant  college.  'VPI  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  on  a  partnership 
basis  with  the  Federal  Government 
uliether  tliis  amendment  is  adopted  or 
rejected,  because  the  institution  is 
anxious  always  and  in  all  w-ays  to  pro- 
mote the  national  interest  in  the  field 
of  research  And  yet,  this  institution 
and  no  other  educational  institution  can 
afford  forever  to  absorb  85  percent  of  the 
indirect  costs  attached  to  Governmcnt- 
.^ponsnred  projects. 

I  hope  that  either  the  Cederberg 
amendmt  nt  or  the  Stratton  amendment 
will  be  adopted 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  the  Cederberg  amendments 
whii  h  I  .sought  to  introduce  under  my 
name. 

These  amendments  restore  $4  million 
for  ba^ic  and  applied  scientific  research, 
dev(-lopment.  test,  and  evaluation  for 
Army  and  Air  Force  and  strikes  out  the 
15-percent  limitation  on  indirect  costs 
which   arc  paid  to  educational  institu- 


tions doing  research.  The  elimination 
of  this  limitation  will  add  $4  million. 

The  committee  report  on  page  49  in- 
dicates that  the  cost  to  institutions  for 
indirect  costs  averages  32.6  percent  of 
their  direct  costs.  The  committee  report 
on  page  48  states  that  it  has  no  wish  to 
establish  a  limitation  which  will  be  too 
restrictive  as  there  is  no  desire  to 
hamper  or  discourage  cooperation  be- 
tween colleges  and  univcr.silies  v.ith  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Dr.  Brown,  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  on  pa^c  82  of  the  hear- 
ings stated  that : 

Tlie  Dep.Trtment  of  Dofcn.sc  most  Etrongly 
believes  th.-it  fl?.t  Indirect  cost  rates  would 
h.-ive  the  efTect  of  distorting  the  co.-^t  b.isc  or 
would  force  mandatory  ost  Eharing  acro.ss 
the  board  and  would  not  be  in  the  be.^t 
Interest  of  long-r.ir.ge  scicnti'.c  development 
program. 

Mr.  Brown  finlher  stated  on  ppsc  C3 
that— 

The  curtailment  of  the  unlverLlty  research 
activity  for  the  D,-partmer,t  of  Defense,  .'urh 
as  a  fl:it  rate  would  impose,  would  constitute 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  research  and 
development  programs  vital  to  the  Nation's 
defense  and  security.  It  is  advantageous  to 
the  military  not  to  erode  the  strength  of 
our  educational  ins'itutions  in  tlieir  role  f^f 
developing  our  national  scientific  reEOUrces. 

I  .say  that  if  these  indirect  co-ts  are 
legitimate  they  should  be  paid.  If  they 
are  not  legitimate  they  should  be  dis- 
allowed. 

Yesterday  the  New  Yoik  Times  had 
this  to  say: 

In  slmple.'^t  term.-,  what  mu.st  be  avoided 
is  a  kind  of  Federal  aid  in  reverse,  aid  by 
education  to  the  Federal  Government,  when 
education  is  so  drpperately  in  need  for  as- 
sistance. The  minimum  rep.iyment  by  the 
Government  sh n'.d  cover  the  full  cost,  re- 
sponsibly audited.  .^h'TildTed  by  the  uni- 
versities. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  ironical  that  at  a  time  when 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  under 
more  severe  financial  pressures  than 
they  have  ever  experienced,  at  a  time 
when  both  Houses  have  passed  bills  by 
large  margins  to  help  the  institutions 
meet  the  future  demands  society  will 
place  on  them,  at  a  time  when  the  very 
life  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  their 
research,  we  should  be  considering  a 
proposal  which  would  in  effect  require 
them  to  use  their  own  general  fimds  to 
pay  for  the  Defense  Department's  needs. 
Those  general  funds  can  come  only  from 
State  tax  sources,  from  individuals  and 
foundations  dedicated  to  the  support  of 
the  broad  educational  process,  and  ever 
increasingly  from  the  students  through 
tuition  and  fees. 

Because  of  limitations  already  placed 
on  indirect  costs  by  the  National  Insti- 
stutes  of  Health — 15  percent — and  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation — 20  per- 
cent— our  universities  are  facing  a  cruel 
dilemma,  knowing  on  the  one  hand  that 
fruits  of  their  research  are  essential  to 
the  Nation's  welfare  but  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  funds  that  should  be  used 
for  the  education  of  their  students  are 
instead  being  devoured  by  their  research 
laboratories  and  aiding  only  graduate 
students  in  a  limited  number  of  disci- 
plines.    They  are  seriously  considering 


whether,  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  ma- 
jor function,  they  should  not  either  cut 
back  or  at  least  level  off  the  amount  of 
research  they  conduct  below  cost.  Uni- 
versities and  colleges  were  not  founded, 
and  are  not  supported,  as  profitmaking 
institutions.  Neither,  however,  are  they 
founded  and  supported  to  subsidize  the 
Government. 

A  report  just  being  issued  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  and  Statistical  Studies 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
shows  that  the  national  average  of  in- 
direct cost  related  to  research  in  large 
universities  is  28  percent  and  in  small 
universities  32  percent.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  in  the  letters  be- 
ini  received  from  college  presidents  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
which  is  conducting  a  study  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's relationships  to  education,  this 
drain  on  institutional  resources  is  men- 
tioned as  the  greatest  problem  the  uni- 
versdiies  face. 

National  Science  Foundation  says  that 
if  this  15-percent  limitation  is  imposed, 
$36  million  of  university  funds  must  be 
used  to  pay  for  these  indirect  costs. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  three  excellent 
and  widely  respected  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  recently  commented  to  me 
on  this  matter.  They  report  in  the  ad- 
ministering of  federally  supported  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  that  the 
one  major  special  difficulty  they  encoun- 
ter is  the  limitation  on  indirect  costs. 

A.  L.  Cotton.  Oberlin  College  control- 
l-r.  wrote  me  just  2  weeks  ago  that — 

There  is  indeed  a  very  real  difficulty  that 
Oberlin  encounters  in  administering  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  Federal  agencies,  and 
tnis  is  that  tlie  allowance  for  indirect  ex- 
pense falls  far  short  of  reimbursing  the 
college  for  the  costs  actually  attributable 
to  the  programs.  Preliminary  reports  indi- 
cat-e  that  like  Oberlin,  most  small  colleges 
having  no  established  rate  for  reimburse- 
meiit  for  indirect  costs  actually  Incurred 
e ■  ;icn.<=e  far  in  e.xccss  of  the  maximum  al- 
ii wed  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
th"  National  Science  Foundation. 

I  have  read  and  listened  to  presentations 
suggesting  that  colleges  should  be  willing 
to  share  in  the  cost  of  such  programs. 
What  this  point  of  view  overlooks,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  colleges  have  no  profits 
to  share.  Oberlin,  for  example,  has  three 
major  sources  of  income  to  cover  the  cost 
of  its  educational  program  i  (1)  Income 
earned  by  its  endowment  funds,  (2)  gifts 
from  alumni,  corporations,  foundations,  and 
other  friends  of  the  college  and  (3)  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  its  students.  Aiming  only 
at  a  break-even  operating  result,  we  of 
necessity  must  set  our  tuition  and  fee  rates 
at  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  close  the  gap 
between  operating  costs  and  Income  received 
as  endowment  earnings  and  as  gifts.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  part  of  the  tui- 
tion charge  of  $1,350  that  the  parents  of 
Johnny  Jones  from  CentervUle  must  pay 
next  September  will  actually  be  used  to  sub- 
sidize programs  sponsored  on  our  campus  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  In  these  days 
of  debate  on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  this  is  indeed  an  incongruous 
condition. 

President  Charles  E.  Odegaard,  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  wrote  me  last 
week  that — 

■We  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  financial  Impact  of  the  greatly  ac- 
celerated  health    research    program    at    the 
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UnlversUy  of  Waahlngton.  During  the  most 
recent  Qscai  year,  the  university  was  unable 
to  recover  approxlinately  •200.000  of  Indirect 
cost*  attributable  to  programs  supp<jrted  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  This  dif- 
ferential, calculated  by  comparing  a«»ocUted 
indirect  coat*  determined  under  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  formula  with  actual  reim- 
bursements, represent*  an  enforced  appr'j- 
prlrttlon  by  the  university  of  a  substantial 
sum  needed  to  meet  vital  academic  iieeda 
Inherent  In  a  greatly  Increased  enrollment 
situation 

And  Louis  Levin,  dean  of  science  at 
Brandeis  University,  states  that — 

We  now  And  that  accepting  such  grants 
U  beginning  to  pKice  a  heavy  burden  upon 
U3.  A3  had  been  stated  many  limes,  the  in- 
direct costs  of  conducting  research  are  con- 
siderably greater  thaji  the  amounts  al'.uwed 
for  such  costs  by  most  granting  agpnctes  and. 
In  particular,  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Healtii.  We  are  aware  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  matter,  but  we 
should  Uke  to  point  out  that  It  appears  to 
us  that  It  la  not  correct  to  suggest  as  some 
have  done,  that  because  most  uiuversitles 
continue  to  accept  such  grants  the  Indirect 
costs  are  not.  In  fact,  a  heavy  burden.  They 
axe.  Indeed,  an  Increasingly  heavy  lo.»d  but 
universities  feel  they  are  forced  to  accept 
the  added  lottd  not  only  because  It  Is.  In- 
deed, a  function  of  a  university  to  cumluct 
research  but  also  because  any  university 
which  does  not  do  so  will  soon  lose  Its  t)e.st 
and  most  active  people  to  those  instltut!  ns 
which  do. 

.\nother  Important  consequence  of  the  ex- 
panding research  activity  on  the  univer- 
sity's economy  is  that  of  certain  hidden  ci 'Sta 
which,  tluugh  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
research  program,  are  not  ameu.ible  U>  in- 
clusion In  any  of  the  kinds  of  grants  which 
are  readily  aT.xilable  and  which  are  g»npr- 
ally  not  considered  a  part  of  the  mdlrpct 
coats.  I  refer  to  many  of  the  ordinary,  every- 
day operating  expenses,  hidden  and  open, 
which  are  brought  ab<nit  by  a  research  pro- 
gram. As  an  example.  I  can  tell  you  that  I. 
In  my  capacity  as  dean,  am  continually  be- 
sieged by  nwT  scientists  for  funds  tn  defray 
the  coats  of  converting  or  rhar;t;i:ig  1  ib'>r.i- 
tortes  so  that  they  may  be  most  u.''e.'i:  fir 
the  continually  ch.inging  a-spects  f  the  re- 
se.'irch  pr'»gram  E.ich  of  these  m.iy  be  a 
relative-: y  small  Item  but  In  toto  they  add 
up  to  a  conslder;ih!e  sum  each  yeir  There 
are  many  such  costs  for  which  there  is  no 
ready  ou".«ide  source  of  supptirt  and  I  find 
that  I  must  use  general  university  funds  in 
order  to  Iceep  our  research  enterprise  on  the 
highest  po8.<ubIe  level 

K  third  m.ij.ir  consequence  of  expanding 
research  programs  relates  to  stxO.  salaries. 

And  Dr  Harold  Brovv-n,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  of  the 
Defense  Department,  told  Mr.  M.mion 
during  budtjL't  hearings  last  month : 

We  concur  in  the  basic  policy  th.u  in 
sup[x>rtlng  research  conducted  In  Institu- 
tions of  hi>?her  learning.  ai?enciea  of  the 
Federal  Government  If  requested,  sl-iould 
reimburse  these  Institutions  for  the  indirect 
costs  asBixriated  with  the  direct  coat  of  re- 
search supp.<rted  We  believe  that  the 
agenc.es,  within  the  broad  policy  and  <  iUIp- 
hnes  est.ibUshed  governing  the  pr>k:r:im« 
conducted  by  them,  should  determine  the 
avenues  f  rese;u"ch  to  be  pursued  at  their 
expense  .md  i-clieve  it  only  f.iLr  th  it  all  c<«t 
of  such  research  be  a  proper  char'^e  to  the 
activities  St)  conducted,  except,  of  course,  to 
the  extent  others  are  Interested  In  such  re- 
search and  equitable  arrana;ements  for  a 
sharing  of  t.'i'^  cost  <  ,iii  be  agreed  tip<'n 

The  concept  of  a  mandatory  flat  overh-ail 
rate  limitation  overUK)k*  the  fundament. a1 
coet   accounting   principle    that   there   U  no 


real  dllTerence  b«twe«n  direct  and  Indirect 
ci'sts.  except  I  r  the  manner  In  which  tliey 
.ire  iili>x"ated  t,j  the  worK  benefited  by  their 
incurrence  The  c'-»st.s  of  the  rualfri.il  di- 
rectly used  In  the  work  and  the  ."salaries  of 
[)e-  pie  direct!)  eni;.>!oyefl  on  the  work  can 
be  clearly  and  readily  Idcntiried  and  i  I.tssl- 
fle<i  a.s  direct  coats.  Other  materials  and 
iab<>r  C'ista  serving  srime  >;enervil  supp>irt 
purpose  are  n>.>t  readily  identifiable  directly 
with  the  work  but  can  be  reasonably  pr  j- 
r.ited  as  Indirect  c^its  Both  tjpes  of  c«.t8 
(direct  and  indirect)  arc  made  up  "f  such 
flr'^ments  as  salaries  and  wnges.  materials. 
supplies,  and  services  A  dollar  of  Indirect 
c«.st  la  exactly  equal  to  a  dollar  of  direct 
C'  St  m  terms  of  outlay  The  man  who  flres 
the  furnace  that  heats  the  laboratory  in 
which  the  rcse.ircher  t)er'wrms  his  work  con- 
tributes in  hi;,  way  to  the  research  Just  a* 
surely   as  d  >ca    the   re>earcher   himself 

In  the  case  of  educatl  jn.il  institutions, 
the  Depar'.mei  t  of  Defense  follows  the  p-iUcy 
of  measurli:^'  the  c<j8t3  of  Its  strants  and  con- 
tr;ict.-4  In  accordance  with  the  cost  principles 
Issued  for  that  purpose  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bucket  (Circular  A  21  issued  iT  Ciivern- 
ment-wlde  appUcatltm  ( ,  These  cust  prin- 
ciples provide  for  fair  and  equlUible  costing 
under  the  particular  clrcun^stan.es  [>re vail- 
ing at  educa'.onal  lnstltutlon.s  Till,"?  In- 
cludes a  I  glca.  division  of  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  flowing  from  the  fund  accounting 
systems  employed  by  educational  institu- 
tions 

In.  reu;ard  to  the  various  questions  asked 
by  your  committee  with  re-^pect  to  the  im- 
pu6Uion  of  a  15-percent  Indirect  cost  limita- 
tion, if  such  a  limitation  were  Imposed  on 
the  funds  u.=  ecl  t<>  pay  for  DOD  research  per- 
formed by  educational  Institutions,  the  In- 
itirutions  mlg  it  be  said  to  have  three  alter- 
natives il)  absorb  the  additional  cejsts,  i'2i 
make  radical  changes  in  the  1  glcal  costing 
pattern  idlvlsiun  between  direct  and  indirect 
cos's)  In  ordei  to  ^ei  the  maximum  amount 
tt  co6'..i  cl<i.ssided  as  "direct'  so  they  can  be 
reimbursed  a:  d  increase  the  b.ise  t4)  which 
the  la-percent  rate  Wi>uld  apply,  or  iJt  drojs- 
ticdUy  curtail  the  researcn  acM.  liies  viial 
to  the  defeiiic  of  the  N.ition  Acuaily,  in 
our  opinion,  the  institutions  w.juld  be 
f  jrced  to  curtail  DOD  research  activities 
because  they  imply  could  not  afTord  to  ab- 
sijrb  the  adUr,:  >n.il  indirect  costs  or  Install 
the  ci«'-acc"iir.ting  procedures  necessary  to 
change   the   l>',;lcal   costing  pattern 

In  view  lui  the  Importatice  of  university 
research  to  DOD  research  and  develi>pment 
pTi^rants  as  t  utUned  ab<jve.  curt.illment  of 
the  unlversfy  rese.irch  activity  for  IX>D  such 
.us  a  flat  rste  v,  uld  impoee.  would  coni'ltu^e 
a  -er!  ai.s  l:nr>»Mlltnent  f.>  the  researc'n  m.il  de- 
velopment p' )«rams  vital  to  t.he  Natl  ins 
deffn.se  and  sfcu.-lty 

It  IS  .idvan'rttreiiu.s  to  the  military  not  to 
erotle  liie  strength  of  uur  educational  insti- 
tutions in  ihi;ir  role  of  developing  our  na- 
tional sclent;ac  resources.  The  ability  of 
nitt.t  educational  Institutions  to  share  In 
the  support  rf  these  Increased  activities  In 
rpseirch  U  United  since  this  expansion  h.is 
ijrown  to  the  point  where  only  a  portion  of 
Its  coat  can  be  borne  adequately  by  the 
funds  obtained  fr^m   tradltlon.il  sources 

To  the  ext»ni  that  the  Indirect  ci.>«.l«  In 
this  expanded  research  pr^ttram  are  not  re- 
imbursed by  the  Government,  the  additional 
burden  thrown  ■'ni  educatlon.il  Instltutlona 
w.'Uld  require  them  to — 

<1)  Use  unrestricted  funds  f.-om  other 
sources  for  this  ?clenr.flc  resenrrh,  thus 
diverting  fui  ds  from  other  acUvitles  to 
s<:ience.  or 

{2)  Restrict  the  v<lume  of  research  In 
science  to  the  level  at  which  they  can  carry 
'.he  p  irtion  of  cuets  Imposed  on  tlirm. 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  rhairnmn  I 
.siron«:y  .support  tiie  Ctderbtrg  amend- 
ment     The  15-percent  limitation  i.s  un- 


realistic and  unfair.  It  will  seriously 
prejudice  some  of  our  greatest  univer- 
sitie.s.  In  Ntw  York,  for  example.  Co- 
lumbia. Cornell,  and  New  York  Univer- 
.'-itu's  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
continue  their  re.search  programs  for  de- 
fen.se.  national  security,  and  health  con- 
nected with  national  security.  The  Indi- 
rect cost  factor  can  be  adequately  policed 
m  the  making  of  grants.  The  Congress 
do<vs  not  insLst  upon  this  provision  in  con- 
tract.s  The  executive  polices  it  in  the 
writinK  of  contracts.  The  executive  can 
do  the  same  in  granUs.  but  sensibly, 
rialislically  and  with  di^  regard  to  the 
fa^-ts.  If  there  are  abases",  as  some 
have  said,  there  should  be  tighter  audit- 
ing procedures. 

Our  universities  have  made  a  neces- 
sary and  important  contribution  to  Gov- 
trnnienl  research.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged, not  discouraged.  This  Ls  poor 
economy,  and  in  the  end  will  be  more 
costly.  The  Cederbirg  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
tlirough  permission  granted  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations. 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
support  of  the  amt'ivlment  offered  by 
the  tientlrman  from  Michigan. 

The  problem  of  researth  grants  to  uni- 
versities and  indirect  costs  involved  have 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  fiscal  pro- 
grams of  our  universities  and  colleges, 
particularly  Iho^e  which  are  tax  sup- 
ported. 

In  our  own  State  of  Washington, 
Washintjton  State  University  and  the 
Uii.vtrsily  of  Waslungton  operate  upon 
a  budget  fixed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  and  tliey  are  not  luxury  budtjets. 
due  to  the  llnancial  problems  which  are 
involved  in  our  State  for  adequate  h- 
nanciiiv;  of  \arious  State  program.s 

Cvrtainly  our  univer^sities  and  colleges 
ar'-  happy  to  participate  in  the  defense 
efToit  and  to  lend  their  research  facilities 
,uiil  abilith's  ti)  forwarding  research,  but 
if  the  indirect  co.st.s  are  not  repaid  to 
the  university  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, these  costs  become  a  subsidy  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  State  of 
'.V:i.>l ling  Ion,  In  the  limiU'd  tux  fields 
available  to  the  State,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  contemplate  such  subsidiza- 
tion. 

All  colleias  and  uni; ersities  are  bur.st- 
ina  lit  the  .seams.  Academic  facilities 
are  short  and  there  is  pending  now  a 
bill  before  Congress  to  aid  tiiese  univer- 
sities Therefore,  it  is  extremely  un- 
realistic to  provide  additional  burdens. 

From  our  own  State.  University  Presi- 
dent Charles  E  Odeeaard  has  sent  mc 
a  wiie  which  .says: 

We  have  been  Informed  that  the  dcfrnse 
appropriation  bill  places  a  13-prrcent  limit 
on  relinbursemeiita  of  indirect  expenses  re- 
lated to  resf.irch  grunts  and  contract*  fi- 
nanced by  defense  a>fencics  If  passed,  this 
limitation  wouli'  reduce  ^he  level  of  Indirect 
expense  relmbursemen's  currently  received 
by    the    utilvcrslty    by    $220, (»ot)    atmually 

This  lr>8«.  combined  with  t!:e  $'200  OO*!  loss 
suffered  by  the  university  duo  to  thi*  same 
limitation  In  National  Institutes  of  Health 
grants,  will  force  a  reduction  In  level*  of 
university  research  critical  to  this  Nation'* 
(ducntlnnnl  and  scientific  future  Thl*  re- 
^Tes.slve    step    seriously    undermines    Amerl- 
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can   universities  when  they  can  lea*t  afford 
it 

Your  assistance  In  removing  the  15-per- 
ccnt  limitation  from  defense  appropriation 
bill   Is   urgently  requesed. 

Dr  Odeizaard's  w  ir^?  expresses  the  con- 
c'v'!  n  all  of  us  should  have  for  the  welfare 
of  our  major  colleges  and  universities. 

On  Monday,  we  passed  a  bill  which 
can  be  of  tzenuine  assistance  to  our  uni- 
versities in  this  research  field. 

In  a  fuiiher  discu.'-sion  of  this  matter, 
I  would  .seriously  urge  that  all  uni- 
versities collectively  adopt  uniform  ac- 
countinK  procedures  as  one  answer  to  the 
cost  problem  ;  however,  I  certainly  do  not 
b'-lieve  that  the  universities  in  our  own 
State,  nor  in  other  States,  are  the  re- 
cipients of  give-away  money. 

Let  me  outline  for  you  the  way  a 
research  project  is  usually  developed  at 
a  collece  or  university.  This  procedure 
is  as  follows: 

First.  The  scientists  prepare  a  re- 
search report  outlining  the  objective  and 
plans  to  accomplish  I  heir  objective.  The 
document  also  includes  a  detailed  budget 
listini;  personnel,  saliries.  periods  of  em- 
jjloyinent.  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
a  pio\ision  for  indirect  costs  based  upon 
the  audit  report  of  the  cognizant  audit 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  prc^vious  year. 

Second.  The  report  is  forwarded  to  the 
graduate  dean,  in  order  that  he  may 
determine  whether  tne  proposed  research 
w  ill  assist  in  the  overall  objective  of  the 
uiuversily,  that  tho  scientific  staff  is 
available,  and  that  the  objective  has 
merit  and  reasonable  possibilities  of  .suc- 
cess 

Third.  The  report  is  then  forwarded 
to  tlie  business  manager  to  determine 
tiiat  space,  equipment,  and  utilities  are 
available. 

Fourth  The  report  then  poes  to  the 
comptroller,  who  checks  the  budget  for 
accuracy  and  rea.sonableness  and  deter- 
mines that  the  buclpet  includes  a  pro- 
vision for  indirect  cost  reimbursement 
at  rates  established  by  Department  of 
Defense  audit. 

Fifth  If  a  proif  ct  survives  through 
the.se  tests,  it  is  then  forwarded  by  the 
university  to  an  a' oncy  with  a  request 
for  .<-upport. 

Certainly  I  can  say  in  closiiifj  that  the 
colle'-'e  budgets  of  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions in  my  own  State  have  the  most 
careful  .scrutiny  of  a  very  money-con- 
scious legislature  Lont:  and  exten.sive 
heannps  are  held  on  the.se  budgets.  Ac- 
count mi:  procedures  are  continually  re- 
viewi'd  and  I  know  that  in  the  research 
field,  the  application  of  these  careful 
procedures  are  continued. 

I  do  wi.sh  to  urc?  the  adoption  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan's  amendment. 

Mr  C(  'RMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  honor  of  ropresentinR  a  State  where 
much  of  the  important  research  work 
of  our  Nation  uocs  on.  Our  institutions 
of  hitjher  learning,  the  various  cam- 
puses of  the  Univeisity  of  California,  the 
California  Institute  of  Technoloj^y,  and 
many  others,  all  have  played  important 
roles  m  stockint'  our  threat  storehouse  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

Without  Government  help,  none  of 
this    would    have    been    pos-ible       How- 


could  our  tremendous  efforts  in  atomic 
energy,  space  technology,  astronomy, 
and  countless  other  fields  have  been 
made  without  the  broad  base  of  support 
provided  by  the  resources  of  our  Federal 
Government? 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
here  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  these 
activities.  It  would  seriously  hamper 
.scientific  efforts  in  nearly  all  of  these 
fields.  Today,  obsolescence  is  almost 
concurrent  with  development.  New 
equipment  is  needed  as  we  refine  and 
accelerate  our  explorations  into  new 
areas  of  understanding.  To  limit  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  new  equipment,  as  the 
amendment  under  consideration  here 
('ocs.  would  be  to  limit  the  rate  at  which 
\'.'c  bre?ch  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

Let  me  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  any  action  they  take  in  this 
vein,  and  especially  to  consider  the  im- 
pact this  restriction  would  have  on  our 
Nation's  future. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
favor  removing  from  this  bill  the  provi- 
sion that  none  of  the  funds  can  be  used 
to  pay  any  recipient  of  a  research  grant 
an  amount  for  indirect  expenses  exceed- 
ing 15  percent  of  the  direct  costs.  The 
committee  has  stated  that  it  has  no  wish 
to  be  too  restrictive  or  to  hamper  or  dis- 
courage cooperation  between  colleges 
and  universities  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  committee  contends  that 
it  wants  to  devote  more  study  to  the 
problem,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
we  should  not  place  this  rather  arbitrary 
and  restrictive  limitation  in  the  bill  un- 
til we  are  absolutely  certain  that  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  has  been  worked 
out. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  found 
it  very  difficult  in  some  situations  to 
work  under  this  15-perccnt  limitation. 
I  can  see  their  point  of  view  as  well  as 
the  point  that  some  limitation  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  abuse.  I  am  certain  that 
a  workable  balance  can  be  achieved 
somewhere  along  the  line  which  will  in- 
sure both  that  the  maximum  benefit  is 
being  obtained  from  these  research 
grants  and  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  not  doing  this  research  at 
their  own  expense. 

I  think  the  better  approach  would  be 
to  leave  this  limitation  off  until  an  ac- 
ceptable solution  is  found,  rather  than 
l)lace  this  flat  15-perccnt  limitation  on 
indirect  costs  without  being  certain 
either  that  it  is  necessary  or  that  it  is 
workable. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  concern  for  economy  ex- 
hibited by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  laudable,  I  find  one  provision  of 
the  proposed  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
quite  disturbing.  Section  540  of  the  bill 
strikes  a  blow  at  one  of  our  basic  re- 
sources for  national  security,  economic 
strength,  and  cultural  progress,  the  uni- 
versities. This  section  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  provided  in  the  bill 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research 
project  an  amount  for  indirect  expenses 
in  connection  with  such  project  in  ex- 
cess of  15  percent  of  the  direct  costs. 
This  would  bring  the  Department  of  De- 


fense university  research  program  into 
line  with  a  practice  long  followed  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  at  the  very  time  when  the 
President  has  requested  that  the  limita- 
tion be  removed  from  the  HEW  appro- 
priations bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  relation 
between  Federal  research  programs  and 
the  total  scientific  effort  of  the  United 
States.  Our  committee  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  to  take  note  of  the 
intimate  connections  between  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  research  conducted  in 
universities  and  other  nongovernmental 
organizations.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  an  estimated  65  percent 
of  the  total  funds  currently  being  in- 
vested in  research  and  development 
programs  in  this  country.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  this  total  comes  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  view  of  the 
magnitude  anrd  importance  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  role  in  the  national 
scientific  effort,  we  must  closely  scruti- 
nize proposals  of  this  nature.  After 
studying  the  aforementioned  section  in 
the  defense  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  15-percent  limitation 
would  adversely  affect  the  invaluable 
scientific  capability  of  our  universities 
and  seriously  impede  their  effective  con- 
tribution to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

The  apparent  attractiveness  of  this 
proposal  disappears  upon  close  exam- 
ination, both  because  it  is  basically  un- 
just and  because  it  would  have  decidedly 
harmful  effects  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  DOD  and  our  academic  in- 
stitutions. First  of  all.  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion would  simply  not  cover  the  actual 
in(jirect  costs  which  universities  incur 
in  the  conduct  of  important  research  for 
the  Defense  Department.  Presently 
such  overhead  costs  range  from  about 
8  percent  to  about  45  percent  of  total 
direct  costs,  although  they  do  go  higher 
in  certain  rare  cases.  They  vary  greatly 
from  institution  to  institution  and  from 
one  type  of  research  effort  to  another. 
The  flat  limitation  of  15  percent  would 
ignore  these  basic  differences,  and  would 
amount  to  a  dereliction  of  public  re- 
sponsibility in  that  it  would  seek  to 
avoid  payment  of  expenses  legitimately 
attributable  to  the  Government. 

What  would  be  the  net  effect  of  this 
understandable,  but  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable effort  at  economy?  There 
are  several  p>ertinent  facts  and  reliable 
estimates  w^hich  should  be  considered  on 
this  point.  Indirect  costs  are  just  as 
real  as  direct  costs  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  bear  them,  as  it  should 
in  the  cases  to  which  I  am  referring, 
then  the  burden  will  have  to  be  carried 
by  the  individual  institutions  them- 
selves. Even  granting  the  debatable 
point  that  the  15-percent  limitation 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  research  conducted  under  IX)D  aus- 
pices is  sufficiently  different  to  require 
separate  treatment.  DOD  research  of- 
ten costs  more,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, than  that  sponsored  by  HEW. 
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The  Defeiwe  Department  university 
research  program  to  which  the  propoeed 
limitation  would  apply  now  runs  to  ap- 
proximately $350  million.  In  a  thought- 
ful statement  submitted  to  the  cognizant 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the  De- 
partment expressed  its  candid  view  that 
the  universities  engaging  In  such  re- 
search could  not  bear  the  additional 
costs  which  the  limitation  would  throw 
upon  them : 

The  InsUtutloiu  would  be  forced  to  cunall 
DOO  research  acUvltles  because  they  simply 
could  not  afford  to  absorb  the  addltl  .inal  In- 
direct coets. 

To  the  extent  that  the  universities  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  new  expenses,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  drain  off  precious 
funds  from  other  activities  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  already  seeking 
methods  to  alleviate  the  financial  strain 
on  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
This  process  would  aggravate  the  grave 
danger  that  the  universities  will  cease 
to  be  unfettered  sources  of  creative 
work. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
distinguished  president  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  which 
states  the  case  accurately  and  plainly. 
Dr.  Griswold.  no  doubt  expressmg  the 
views  of  moet  other  educational  ad- 
ministrators, declares  that  the  15-per- 
cent limitation  will  either  force  rejection 
of  research  activity  Important  to  na- 
tional security  or  diversion  of  university 
funds  from  other  Important  areas  in 
order  to  meet  actual  indirect  costs  en- 
tailed in  research  grants.  Even  for  well- 
supported  Institutions  it  tends  to  distort 
use  of  resources  at  expense  of  hk)eral 
arts  and  professions.  Such  distortion  is 
most  unwise  and  unhealthy  for  quality. 
Independence,  and  self-determination  of 
American  universities.  He  strongly 
urges  that  the  15-percent  limitation  be 
omitted  In  favor  of  a  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  full,  audited  indirect 
costs  which  the  Individual  institutions 
Incur  In  each  Instance.  This  or  a  similar 
provision  seems  eminently  more  rea-son- 
able  than  the  present  one. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  chaired  by  our 
able  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI 
the  15-percent  limitation  doubtless 
seems  a  sensible  means  of  helping  to 
control  the  rampant  growth  of  defense 
expenditures.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  overall  national  policy,  such  a 
limitation  Is  clearly  a  false  economy. 
There  should  be  no  impediment  to  the 
optimum  employment  of  all  our  re- 
sources. Including  universities.  In  the  in- 
terest of  national  security.  On  that  I 
sun  confident  we  arc  all  agreed.  But  we 
must  always  safeguard  the  traditional 
functions  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  as  havens  of  learning  and  in- 
struction, if  we  are  to  preserve  and  am- 
plify our  great  heritage.  The  limitation 
on  payment  of  Indirect  costs  to  only  15 
percent  of  direct  costs  would  almost  cer- 
tainly tend  to  restrict  the  vital  contribu- 
tion to  national  security  which  many 
of  our  universities  are  now  making,  while 
at  the  same  time  handicapping  them  In 
the  execution  of  their  other  obligations 


to  promote  brotid- ranging  Inquiry  and 
to  educate  succeeding  generations.  On 
both  counts,  then,  the  passage  of  such 
a  provision  would  t>e  most  unfortunate. 

The  Congress  should  carefully  weigh 
this  matter  and  devise  a  more  equitable 
balance  of  the  relevant  factors.  Let  u.s 
sacrifice  neither  this  essential  element 
in  our  national  defense  nor  the  vitality 
of  our  universities  in  a  misguided  quest 
for  economy.  True  economy  calls  for 
the  public  sector  of  our  econt  my  to  meet 
the  costs  ot  public  programs.  There  can 
be  no  Justification  for  siuftm^'  these  cx- 
pen.ses  to  the  individual  institutions 
which  are  already  contributing  so  much 
to  the  national  welfare.  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  will  recognize  the  higher  wis- 
dom of  removing  from  the  drfen.se  ap- 
propriations bill  this  unrealistic  and  un- 
fair  provusion   regarding   indirect  co.sts. 

I  offer  for  llie  Record  the  complete 
text  of  Dr    Ciriswold  s  telegram; 

P^T.diiii?  defense  ajpr^  prlatkjn  Mil  re- 
ported t<>  pr -Mile  th.if-  universities  nuld  n  t 
be  reinibiu'^ed  for  Indlrei't  c'..«ta  In  c>  luiec- 
tion  with  DtTiMve  reseiir'-h  grant.s  ai>j'.e  Ij 
perceiit.  uf  direct  c  «ts  Such  Uiuli.itiLjn  wl'.l 
either  force  reJectlDn  of  rP5carch  activity 
important  tn  natl'innl  security  "r  diversion 
of  nniver-lty  funds  from  other  lm;-n^>rtant 
are-.ia  in  order  to  meet  artutil  Indirt-ft  rusts 
entailed  by  refie;irch  grants  The  Umltatlon 
put.s  a  re  il  squeeze  ai  lnstuuti"iis  not  f'»r- 
tunateiy  endowed.  Even  f'>r  well-supp<'rted 
in&tituthins  l".  '.tu'ls  i'>  distort  u.se  i.f  re- 
s  lUrces  at  expo:..>!t>  f  liber. iI  .irt.s  and  pr'.j- 
ff^.ssion.s.  .S'.ich  dlsttirtl' in  most  miwl.se  aiid 
unhe.ilthy  fnr  rju.nlity.  mdejiendence  and  self 
determination  of  American  viniversit  le.i 
.stronj?ly  urtC'*  substitution  nf  full  audited 
Indirect  cost.s  fur   the    15-percent  limitation. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Chairman.  I  heartily  support  tiie  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion on  reimbursement  for  indirect  rn.<^ts 

Budget  Bureau  Circular  .^-21  provides 
a  workable,  if  not  ideal,  means  of  ap- 
portioning the  costs  of  Government- 
sponsored  re.*!earch  projects  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  it  soem.s 
hlRhly  undesirable  to  me  to  legislate  a 
rlj,'id  percentage-of-direct-co.sts  limita- 
tion. In  application  thi.'?  limitation 
would  inevitably  result  in  a  heavy  bur- 
den t)eing  put  upon  the  unrestricted 
endowment  income  of  .schools  conducting 
re.search  projects,  and  would  l»"ad  many 
.schools  to  curtail  .severely  their  Gov- 
ernment re.search  activities 

The  underlying  problem  that  has  pre- 
cipitated debate  over  various  formulas 
for  reimbursing  scho<>ls  for  so-called 
overhead  expen.ses  is  that  many  of  the 
expen.ses  of  research  are  difficult  to 
identify  and  pinpoint  in  amount.  For 
lack  of  a  better  term  tlie.se  have  been 
referred  to  as  '■indirecl  casts,  but  they 
are  no  less  nere.ssary  casts  of  re.search 
It  is  concededly  difficult  to  determine 
what  portion  of  a  school's  total  bill  for 
heat.  light,  janitorial  services.  library, 
or  administration  may  be  properly  at- 
tributable to  a  particular  research  proj- 
ect, but  these  services  are  obviou.sly 
required  for  any  such  project 

The  15-percent  rate  imix).sed  in  this 
bill,  or,  indeed,  any  flat  rate  limitation, 
can  only  be  an  arbitrary-  figure  lmix)sed 
In  the  hope  of  bringing  certainty  and 


ea.se  of  administration  to  the  process  of 
remibursement  for  Government  research 
projects.  But  this  certainty  and  ease  is 
Illusory,  and  the  flat  rate  limitation  will, 
In  my  Judgment,  only  spawn  more  prob- 
lems and  uncertainty.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  no  standard  rules  for  deter- 
mining which  costs  are  to  be  treated  as 
direct  costs  and  which  as  indirect.  Pen- 
sion and  retirement  contributions,  for 
example,  are  treated  diferently  by  dif- 
ferent schools.  Secondly,  a  flat  rate  can 
never  be  perfectly  equitable  in  all  ca.?es. 
In  projects  where  there  are  high  actual 
indirect  costs  and  direct  costs  are  limited 
to  salaries  and  wages,  the  school  may 
take  substantial  losses.  Conversely, 
where  direct  costs  are  high — i^erhaps  be- 
cau.se  of  the  purchase  of  expensive  equip- 
ment for  the  project— ^the  flat  rate  reim- 
bursement may  result  in  a  payment  that 
exceeds  actual  Indirect  casts. 

On  Ihi-  surface  the  problem  we  are  dls- 
cu.s.smK  here  ap}>earf  to  be  only  a  prob- 
lem of  accounting  procedures,  but  ac- 
counting formulas  reflect  deeper  policy 
considerations;  thej^  are  not  ends  In 
themselves.  If  it  were  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  provide  full  reimburse- 
ment for  the  costs  of  Government- 
financed  research  we  would  seek  a  for- 
mula that  would  maximize  payments, 
rec(jgni/.mg  that  it  is  Impassible  to  de- 
termine precisely  what  the  exact  total 
costs  are  I  am  disturbed,  however,  by 
tiie  sugKCslion  in  the  hearings  on  tli  s 
lem.slation  that  the  committee  intended 
to  save  money  by  reimbursing  for  less 
than  full  costs  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
not  only  im.soimd  policy — because  of  the 
inhibition  it  creal*'s  in  our  schofjLs  to 
accept  Government  research  work — but 
not  even  established  policy.  We  will  soon 
enact  into  law  tlie  College  Academic  Fa- 
cilities Act.  which  takes  recognition  of 
llie  fact  tliat  our  institutions  of  higher 
i-ducalion  are  vital  national  assets  that 
are  threatened  because  of  insufficient 
funds.  Yet  here  we  would  Impose  a  lim- 
itauon  that  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
quiring these  institutions  to  supply  funds 
to  make  up  part  of  the  cost  of  domg  re- 
search for  the  Government. 

I  do  not  .suggest  that  we  use  research 
funds  as  a  moans  of  subsidizing  our 
.schools,  but  It  does  .seem  inconsistent  to 
expre.ss  a  ix)licy  in  this  legi.slation  that 
is  directly  contrary  to  a  policy  that  »e 
have  expressed  in  legislation  that  we 
have  already  pas.sed  during  this  session. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me  President  Rob- 
ert F.  Goheen,  of  Prmceton  University. 
said: 

All  research  financed  by  the  Government 
must  be  Judged  by  the  criterion.  Will  It  be 
worth   to   the   .Nation   what   It  will  co«t? 

Our  standards  must  be  qualitative  and 
not  quantitative  If  a  project  is  impor- 
tant we  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it 
without  penalizing  the  school  for  con- 
ducting it;  if  it  is  not  important  or 
worthwhile  our  duty  Is  clear,  and  we 
have  no  business  arguing  about  the  de- 
gree to  which  we  will  reimburse  for  It. 

That  the  imposition  of  this  15-percent 
limitation  would  be  a  penalty  to  Prince- 
ton University  is  well  borne  out  by  a 
comparison  of  results  that  would  obtain 
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for  that  school  under  Circular  A-21  and 
a  flat  15-percent  rate: 

For  fiscal  1959  60  the  last  year  for  which 
computatlona  and  audit  of  Indirect  costs 
have  been  complete-1  (although  negotiations 
are  not  yet  final  i .  the  direct  costs  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research  were  as  follows  (the 
total  being  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
university  operatJnfr  budget)  : 

Direct  siliU-les $4,464,000 

Direct  expenses  (materials,  sup- 
plies, expenmcutal  apparatus, 
etc) 5,  922,  OOO 

Direct  costs  exclusive  of  capi- 
tal expenditures 10,336.000 

Capital  expenditures  for  equip- 
ment  and   cnnstructlon 12.309,000 


Tot.ll 


22,785.000 


rnncelon's  latest  computation  of  Indirect 
co.su  under  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
A  21  fur  the  above  total  of  Government- 
sp«.iiis<>red  research  aniounted  to  $3,316,000: 
the  Goverument's  latest  Interpretation  of 
Circular  A-21  would  aUow  $3,123,000.  The 
allowance  fur  Indirect  costs  under  a  15-p)er- 
ceut  limit  would  amount  to  only  $1,560  000. 
or  alx»ut  half  the  Indirect  cost*  ccimputed 
either  by  the  university  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  differ'iDce,  which  would  iiave 
to  be  p^ld  by  the  university,  would  use  up 
approximately  all  of  the  unrestricted  endow- 
ment Income  received  by  tlie  unlversUy  for 
that  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urtre  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  rcmo\-e  the  15 -percent 
limitation  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Appropriations  Committee's 
action,  under  section  540.  limiting  to  15 
percent  of  the  direct  costs  funds  for  re- 
.search grants,  i^  t.  mistake. 

We  are  at  a  jieriod  when  more  and 
more  there  is  emphasis  on  research  with- 
in our  colleges  nnd  imiversities.  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  depend  on  them  for 
this  effort.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-21. 
upon  whicii  that  agency  expended  3 
years'  work.  Th;e  impression  that  no 
check  is  made  on  the  moneys  charged 
by  the  unlversiti<?s  is  erroneous.  There 
IS  a  very  careful  check. 

I  am  enclosinij  this  circular  so  that 
Members  may  know  that  there  is  a  check. 
Also.  Mr.  Siwakor,  I  am  enclosing  ex- 
cerpts from  hear  Jigs  before  the  Manned 
Sjiace  Subcommittee  on  March  7  and 
March  8.  conccnimg  this  subject.  This 
collo<iuy  between  people  in  the  space 
agencies  and  members  of  our  committee 
will  further  pro^e  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  made  a  mistake: 
ExEcxrrrvK  Omcw 

or  THE   PRESIDKWT, 
Bt-mKAU   or   TH«   BUDCET, 

Washington.  DC  .  September  10,  19S8. 
Circular  No    A   21. 
To:  The  heads  of  executive  departments  and 

establishments. 
.Subject     Principles  for  coating  research  and 
development  under  grants  and  contracts 
with  educational  institutions. 
1.  Purpose:  This  circular  provides  the  basis 
for   a  uniform   approach   to  the   problem   of 
costing  research  and  development  performed 
by    educational    institutions    under    grants 
from  and  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    The    principles    and    related    policy 
guides  provided  herein  are  designed  for  Gov- 
ernment-wide use.     All  Federal  agencies  that 


sponsor  research  and  development  work  at 
educational  Infltltutlona  are  requested  to  ap- 
ply these  principles  and  related  policy  guides 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  In  deter- 
mining the  amounts  to  be  authorized  tinder 
grants  or  contracts  for  such  work  and  In  de- 
veloping budget  estimates  therefor. 

3.  Policy  guides:  The  following  general 
poUcy  guides  are  provided  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned: 

(a)  Each  college  and  university  has  Its 
own  unique  combination  of  staff,  facilities, 
and  experience,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
conduct  research  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  Its  academic  programs  and  institu- 
tional objectives  while  fulfiilins  Its  cor.tr.^c- 
tual  responsibilities. 

(b)  The  successful  application  of  tliese 
principles  requires  development  of  mulu.il 
understanding  between  representatives  of 
universities  and  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  to  their  scope,  applicability,  and  inter- 
pretation. 

(c)  The  extent  of  agency  and  institution 
participation  In  the  financing  of  a  particu- 
lar research  or  development  project  is  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  negotiation  between  the 
particular  agency  and  the  educational  insti- 
tution concerned. 

(d)  It  is  not  Intended  that  the  application 
of  these  principles  should  require  any  sig- 
nificant changes  In  the  generally  accepted 
and  established  accounting  practices  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

3.  Co6t  principles:  The  principles  and 
standards  to  be  followed  In  costing  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored research  and  develop- 
ment projects  conducted  by  educational 
Institutions  are  set  forth  in  the  attachments, 
ii6  follows: 

(a)  Attachment  A:  '•Principles  for  De- 
termining Applicable  Costs  Under  Research 
Agreements." 

This  document  states  the  general  princi- 
ples to  be  applied  In  costing  research  and 
in  associating  Indirect  costs  with  particular 
rese.irch  agreements.  Agencies  are  requested 
to  promulgate  this  document  without 
change,  where  practicable.  In  order  to  assure 
uniformity  of  approach  throughout  the 
Government. 

(bl  Attachment  B:  "General  Standards 
for  Selected  Items  of  Cost." 

This  document  sets  forth  standards  with 
respect  to  the  allo-wablllty  of  the  particular 
items  of  cost  listed  therein.  The  need  for 
a  continuing  review  of  these  standards  is 
recognized:  Individual  agencies  may  find  It 
r.eces.sary  to  request  .nmendments  to  th'-se 
standards  from  time  to  time.  (See  4c  be- 
low.i 

4.  Objectives:  The  objective  of  this  cir- 
cular and  Its  att.ichments  Is  to  provide  to 
educational  institutions  recognition  of  their 
full  allocated  costs  of  research  under  gen- 
erally accepted  cost  accounting  principles. 
Alternative  methods  are  specified  as  per- 
missible in  unusual  clrcimastances  or  to  pre- 
vent Inequities.  No  provision  for  profit  or 
other  increment  above  cost  Is  Intended. 

5.  Reports:  Agencies  that  sponsor  research 
and  development  work  at  educational  Insti- 
tutions are  requested  to  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  follows: 

(a)  On  or  before  November  30,  1958: 
Advise  by  letter  the  extent  to  which  the 
provisions  of  this  circular  have  been  placed 
In  effect,  and  Include  copies  of  any  internal 
Instructions  issued. 

(b)  On  or  before  June  30,  1960:  Advise 
by  letter  any  changes  to  attachment  A  of 
this  circular  which  the  agency  considers  de- 
sirable. 

(c)  As  necessary:  Advise  by  letter  any 
changes  to  attachment  B  of  this  circular 
which  the  agency  considers  to  be  of  suffl- 
clent  importance  to  warrant  consideration. 
Include    drafts    of    language    covering    any 


amendments  for  which  consideration  is  de- 
sired. 
By  direction  of  the  President: 

Maurice  H.  Stans, 

Director. 
(Attachments.) 


Attachuknt  A 

PmiNCIFUCS       FOB       DETniMINIKO       APPLICABLE 

Costs  Undex  Research  Aceftmewts 
i.  general 

A.  Purpose  and  scope 

1.  Thlfi  attachment  sets  forth  the  general 
principles  which  Federal  agencies  are  re- 
quested to  follow  in  determining  the  allow- 
able costs  of  research  and  development  per- 
formed by  educational  Institutions  under 
grants,  cost-reimbursement-type  contracts, 
and  cost-reimbursement-type  subcontracts. 
To  the  extent  costs  are  applicable,  these 
principles  may  also  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
the  pricing  of  fixed  price  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts. 

2.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  these  principles  to 
provide  Government  agencies  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  with  a  common  basis  for 
determining  the  allowable  costs  of  research 
spon  ;ored  by  the  Federal  Government.  Ap- 
plication of  these  principles  should  enable 
agencies  and  institutions  to  Identify  the  al- 
lowable direct  costs  of  such  research,  plus 
the  allocable  portion  of  the  allowable  Indi- 
rect costs,  less  applicable  credits.  The  tests 
of  allowability  of  costs  applied  In  these  prin- 
ciples are  reasonableness  and  allocabillty 
under  consistently  applied  generally  ac- 
cepted cost  accounting  principles  and  prac- 
tices; however,  these  provisions  are  subject 
to  any  limitations  as  to  types  or  amounts  of 
costs  set  forth  In  the  research  agreement. 

3.  These  principles  do  not  attempt  to 
Identify  the  circumstances  or  dictate  the  ex- 
tent of  agency  and  institution  participation 
in  the  financing  of  a  particular  research  and 
development  project,  but  rather  are  confined 
to  the  subject  of  cost  determination.  Ar- 
rangements concerning  financial  participa- 
tion are  properly  the  subject  of  negotiation 
between  the  particular  agency  and  the  edu- 
cational Institution  concerned. 

4.  These  principles  should  be  applied  to 
all  Government-sponsored  research  at  an 
educational  Institution,  Including  research 
conducted  at  l(x;ations  other  than  the  main 
campus  of  the  institution. 

5.  A  negotiated  fixed  amount  In  lieu  of 
Indirect  costs  may  be  appropriate  In  certain 
Instances  for  off-campus  or  segregated  re- 
search projects  where  (a)  research  agree- 
ments are  charged  directly  for  the  cost  of 
many  of  their  administrative  or  housekeep- 
ing services,  or  (b)  the  cost  of  benefits  de- 
rived from  an  institution's  Indirect  services 
cannot  be  readily  determined  by  use  of  ap- 
portionment or  allocation  bases  normally 
employed,  or  (c)  the  costs  of  app)ortIoning 
and  allocating  exp>enses  to  research  agree- 
ments are  excessive.  The  negotiated 
amount  should  not  exceed  a  conservative  es- 
timate of  anticipated  Indirect  costs. 

B.  Definition  of  terms 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  thla  document,  the 
following   terms  are   defined: 

(a)  Research  agreements  are  agreements 
to  perform  federally  sponsored  research 
through  grants,  cost-reimbursement  type 
contracts,  cost-reimbursement  type  subcon- 
tracts, and  fixed  price  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts for  research. 

(b)  Apportionment  Is  the  process  by 
which  the  Indirect  costs  of  the  Institution 
are  assigned  to  (1)  Instruction  and  research, 
and    (2)   other  Institutional  activities. 

(c)  Allocation  Is  the  process  by  which  the 
Indirect  costs  apportioned  to  instruction 
and  research  are  distributed  to  research 
agreements. 
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(dl  Sponsoring  agency  means  the  Federal 
agency  for  which  the  Institution  Is  perform- 
ini?  research  Its  use  In  this  document  does 
not  Imply  a  change  In  concept  or  Intent  for 
those  agencies  that  have  traditionally  used 
a  grant  rather  than  a  contractual  Instru- 
ment 

lei  Original  complement  means  the  com- 
plement of  equipment  Initially  placed  In 
buildings  to  perform  the  functions  currently 
being  performed  In  such  buildings  If  a 
permanent  change  In  the  function  f.f  i\ 
building  takes  plAce.  a  redetermination  of 
the  original  complement  of  equipment  mav 
be  made  at  that  time  to  establish  a  new 
original  complement 

(fi  Other  institutional  activities  nifvins 
all  organized  activities  of  an  Institution  not 
directly  related  to  the  Instruction  and  re- 
search functions,  such  as  rpsidence  halls, 
dining  halls,  student  hospitals,  stvittent  un- 
ions. Intercollegiate  athletics,  boult  stures. 
faculty  hou.slng.  student  apartments,  i'uest 
houses,  chapt'ls.  theatprs.  piibli'.-  museums, 
financial  camp.iitrns,  and  other  similar  ac- 
tivities or  auxiliary  enterprises.  Also  In- 
cluded under  this  definition  Is  any  category 
of  cost  treated  as  "unallowable."  provided 
such  category  of  cost  Identifies  a  function  or 
activity  to  which  a  portion  of  the  institu- 
tions general  overhead  e.xpen.ses  arc  properly 
allocable 

C    Direct   co.vfs- 

1  Direct  costs  are  those  identified  ,ia  hav- 
ing been  specifically  Incurred  to  perf.irm  a 
particular  research  agreement  1  he  general 
types  of  direct  co.sts  are 

(a  I  Direct  salaries  and  wages,  including 
employee  benefit  e'<pen,ses  and  pension  p!a;i 
costs  I  see  att.u-hment  Bi  t^)  the  extent  that 
they  are  consistently  treated  by  the  educa- 
tional Instituti'in  ;is  ii  direct  r.ither  tn  ni  an 
Indirect  C'Sf  are  those  applicable  U.rertly 
to  the  perform  irice  of  a  rese.irch  a(;;recincnt 
•Such  salaries  and  wages  should  be  charged  at 
the  actual  rates  paid  by  the  institut'on 
Where  prnfesslonal  stafi  f)ald  on  a  salary 
basis  work  directly  part  time  on  a  rese  in  h 
agreement,  current  and  re.iSMnable  estimates 
of  time  sj>ent  may  be  u.sed  In  the  absence 
uf  actual    time  reoi,r(ls 

(bi  Direct  m  ireriul  C'«>Ui  include  raw,  ni.i- 
terlals.  purchased  iir  .supplied  trom  stock, 
which  are  directly  con.'^umed  or  expended  in 
the  perf  rni.ii'.ce  of  a  research  agrtenient.  or 
are  otherwise  .ippl'.'-able  directly  to  a  re- 
search   agreement 

(C)  Other  direct  costs  Include  other  ex- 
penses related  directly  to  a  parMcul.ir 
research  agr^-ment  or  project,  including 
abnormal  utility  consumption.  This  may 
Include  ser.  Ices  pur-hascd  from  institution 
service  operations,  provided  such  are  con- 
sistently treated  ;is  direct  rather  than  in- 
direct costs  and  are  priced  under  a  recog- 
nized method  of  costing  c<r  pricing  designed 
to  recover  only  actual  costs  and  conforming 
to  generally  accepted  cost  accminting  prac- 
tices consistently  fiUowed  by  the  Institution 
Purchases  of  equipment  will  be  included  un- 
der thl.s  headir.g  oiily  to  the  extent  expre.ssly 
provided  fur  In  the  research  agreement  or 
appro\ed  pur.su  int  to  such  agreement 

D    Indtfct  coit-< 

1  Indirect  costs  are  those  whlfh,  because 
of  their  lncu;rence  for  common  or  Joint 
objectives,  .ire  not  readily  subject  to  treat- 
ment as  direct  cijsts  of  research  agreements 
or  other  activities  The  general  types  of 
Indirect  costs  are 

lai  General  administration  and  general 
expenses  are  those  incurred  for  the  general 
executue  and  administrative  ofUces  of  edu- 
c.itlonal  u^stltutmns  and  other  expenses 
of  a  general  character  which  do  not  relate 
Solely  to  any  specific  division  of  the  In- 
stitution Employee  benefit  expenses  and 
pension  plan  costs  may  be  included  In  this 
category    to    the   extent    that    they    are   con- 


sistently treated  by  the  educational  in- 
stitution as  an  indirect  rather  than  a  direct 
cost 

ibi  Research  administration  expen.^es  .ire 
tht)8e  which  apply  to  research  administered 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  a  sep.ir.ite  organl/.a- 
ti.in  or  an  Identifiable  administrative  unit 
Examples  of  work  relating  to  research  which 
13  s<imefimes  performed  under  such  onfinl- 
zatlonal  arrangement  are  contract  admln- 
istr.itlon  security,  purch.ismg.  personrn-l  ad- 
ministration, and  editing  and  publishing  of 
research  data 

(c)  Operation  and  maintenance  expenses 
are  those  Incurred  for  operating  and  tnaln- 
t>.lnlng  the  Institution's  physical  plant 
They  include  expenses  normally  Incurred  by 
th»  institution  for  administration  or  -^uprr- 
vlslon  of  the  physical  plant;  Janitorial  serv- 
ice, repairs  and  ordinary  or  n(irmal  altera- 
tions of  building.^,  furniture  and  equipment, 
cnre  nnd  maintenance  of  ground.s.  ut;litifs 
and  other  expenses  customarily  assocliited 
with  the  operation,  maintenance,  preserv.i- 
tion  and  prof^ctlon  of  the  physical  plant 

(d)  Library  expenses  >ire  tho.ce  Incurred 
for  direct  ojicratlon  of  the  library  plus  a  use 
allowance  for  library  books  The  use  allow- 
ance shall  not  rxceed  8  cents  per  volume  per 
year 

(  e  I  Use  allowance  Is  a  means  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  buildings,  capital  Im- 
provements, and  equipment  over  and  ab<ive 
the  expenses  for  o,)eratlon  and  maintenance 
when  depreciation  or  other  equivalent  cbts 
are  not  conjldered.  The  use  allowance  for 
Luildlngs  and  Improvements  shall  be  com- 
puted at  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  2  per- 
cent of  acquisition  cost  The  use  allowance 
for  equipment  shall  be  computed  at  an  an- 
nual rate  not  exceeding  6^,  percent  of  ac- 
quisition cost  of  usable  equipment  in  those 
cases  where  the  Institution  maintains  cur- 
rent records  with  respect  to  such  equlpmi-nt 
on  hand  Where  the  institution's  records 
reflect  only  the  cost  tactual  or  estimated)  of 
the  original  complement  of  equipment  tlie 
u-e  allowance  shall  be  computed  at  an  an- 
nual rate  not  exceeding  10  percent  of  such 
coat  In  those  cases  where  no  equlpm«-nt 
recr.rds  are  maintained,  the  institution  will 
Justify  a  rrnsonable  estimate  of  the  acqui- 
sition cost  of  usable  equipment  which  may 
b?  used  to  compute  the  use  nllowance  at  an 
:.nnual  rate  not  exceeding  6',  percent  of 
such  estimate  Computation  of  the  use  al- 
lowance shall  exclude  the  p<irtlon  of  the  cost 
of  buildings  and  equipment  paid  for  out  of 
Federal  funds  and  the  cost  of  grounds 

(fl  Indirect  depjirtmental  expenses  are 
those  Incurred  for  departmental  admlntstra- 
t  on,  su'h  as  salaries  of  deans  or  heads  of 
colleger.  Echixils.  departments  or  divisions, 
and  related  secretarial  and  other  adminiytra- 
tive  expenses 

E    Applicable  co-tts 

1  The  cost  of  a  research  agreement  ta 
Comprised  of  the  allowable  dliact  costs  In- 
cident to  Its  performance,  plus  rhe  nllocable 
portion  of  the  allowable  Indirect  coets  of  the 
institution,  less  nppllcable  credits. 

2  When  any  types  of  expense  ordinarily 
treated  as  indirect  costs  are  charged  to  a  re- 
search agreement  as  direct  costs,  the  costs  of 
similar  Items  applicable  to  other  activities 
of  the  Institution  must  be  eliminated  from 
indirect  costs  alliocable  to  the  research  agree- 
ment 

3  Where  a  particular  understanding  has 
been  reached  regarding  specific  Items  (if  cost 
to  be  reimbursed,  the  research  agreement 
should  clearly  state  such   understanding 

4  Attachment  B  provides  standards  to 
be  applied  In  determining  the  allowability  of 
certain  Items  of  cost  Attachment  B  also 
Identifies  certain  types  of  expenditures 
which  relate  solely  to  Instruction  and  there- 
f  >re  do  not  enter  Into  the  costs  of  research 
agreements,  either  as  direct  casts  or  Indirect 


coats:  such  coats  of  Instruction  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  compulations  provided 
herein 

II      Df.TEHMINATIoN    or    INDIRECT    COSTS 

A     Genrral 

1  In  determining  the  indirect  costs  ap- 
plicable to  federally  sjionsored  research 
akireeme-its.  the  allowable  Indirect  coats 
."hould  first  be  apportioned  equitably  be- 
tween la)  Instruction  and  research  activity 
and  (b|  other  Instlttitlonal  activities,  as  pro- 
vided In  paragr.iph   II   B  bel(,w 

2  The  annninUs  of  indirect  costs  appor- 
tioned to  Instrucitou  and  research  should 
then  be  alUx-ated  m  an  etjuitatile  manner  to 
rejearch  a^Tcf merits,  lus  provided  In  paru- 
t'r  .ph  II   C  below 

1  Actual  conditions  rnu  t  be  t.iken  Into 
..ccount  In  determining  the  most  suitable 
method  t>r  methods  to  be  used  In  the  ap- 
portionment and  allocation  of  Indirect  coits 
The  objective  should  be  the  selection  of  a 
method  or  methiKls  which  will  distribute  the 
li  direct  costs  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner 
to  the  Ciovernmei.t  re«p.i.'-ch  and  develop- 
ment work  and  other  work  of  the  Instltu- 
tirin  giving  due  consideration  to  the  nature 
atd  extent  of  the  use  of  the  Institution's 
facilities  by  research  perf^tmnel,  academic 
staff,  students,  and  other  personnel  or  ac- 
tivities, and  to  the  materiality  of  the 
amounts  involved  The  methods  used 
f-hould  conform  v^i'h  pener.iny  n'^cepted  Cfwt 
■  <  counting  practlr'es,  provide  uniformity  of 
:  .titUMit  for  like  cost  elcmm's,  be  applied 
<  on.si.ciently.  and  pr  .duce  equitable  rcbults 
Any  significant  ch  mge  FU'-h  a.'.  In  the  nature 
or  ext»>nt  of  Oovernment  work  or  other  ac- 
tivities sponsored  or  conducted  by  the  in- 
F'ltutlon,  may  refjuire  reconsideration  of  the 
methods  previously  in  use  to  determine 
will  ther  they  contlruie  to  be  equitable 

n      ApportinTitnr'lt 

1  Where  indirect  costs  relate  to  research. 
Instruction,  and  other  activities,  such  Indl- 
reit   costs   shall    be  .ipp  irtloned   aa    betvueen 

(a)  Instruction  and   research   activities,  and 

(b)  other  Institutional  activities  as  defined 
in  par.agraph  IiBMDifi  above  The  ap- 
jv)rt!onment  shall   be  made  as  follows 

la)  General  admin;str,itlon  and  general 
expenses,  on  the  basis  of  t  )tal  expenditures; 
If  more  appropriate  In  the  circumstances, 
however,  other  biises  may  be  used 

(h)  Operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
physical  plant.  If  not  sep. irately  costed.  on 
the  basis  of  t<jtal  square  or  cubic  fi>otage 
of  the  buildings 

(c>  Other  types  of  Indirect  Ci>sts  n  >rmally 
do  not  require  app<irtlonment  Whe'e  they 
do.  an  equitable  basis  f  ir  making  the  ap- 
psrtlonnient  should  he  selected 

C    Allocation 

1  After  determination  of  the  t-tal  lunount 
of  Indirect  costs  applicable  to  Instruction 
and  research  activities,  such  indirect  costs 
shall  In  turn  be  allocated  between  instruc- 
tion activities  and  research  iigreemer,ts  as 
described  below 

2  The  following  criteria  should  be  u.sed 
with  such  appropriate  modifications  as  will 
iinder  the  circumstatices  produce  reasonably 
equitable  allocation  of  the  Indirect  costs  as- 
8<xMated    with   research   .igreernents ' 

lai  Cieneral  administr.ktion  and  general 
exi>enses  should  normally  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  tot-ii  expenditures  (exclusive 
of  cipital  expenditures  ar:d  use  allowances) 
if  equitable  direct  s.ilaries  and  wages,  or 
other  bisps  appropriate  In  the  circumstance*. 

(b)  Resc.irch  administration  expenses 
should  be  allocated  to  (  1  i  applicable  re- 
se.irch  agreements  and  i2'  oilier  research 
benefiting  therefrom  <>n  the  b.isis  of  records 
reflecting  the  propt)rtlon  i.ilrly  ui)pUcable 
to  each  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  records, 
on  the  ba."!!*  of  a  rcuionable  estimate. 
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ici  Operation  and  maintenance  expenses 
should  be  allocated  on  a  basis  that  gives 
priin.iry  emphasis  to  space  utilization.  The 
iunount  allocated  may  be  developed  as 
follows 

(1)  Where  actual  space  and  related  cost 
records  are  or  can  readily  be  maintained 
without  slgnihcanl  chiuige  In  the  account- 
ing practices,  the  amount  allocated  to  re- 
search agreements  should  be  based  on  such 
data 

(2 1  Where  tl'.o  spar«  and  related  cost 
record.s  maintained  arc  not  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  (It  ab<jve,  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  total  space  assigned  to 
research  agreements  normally  will  eufflce, 
and  this  prui)ortioii  of  operation  and  maln- 
tenani  e  rxjiiiiie  should  be  allocated  to  re- 
search agreements.  Where  it  can  be  estab- 
lished that  the  cost  of  mainUilniiig  space 
assigned  to  research  varies  significantly  from 
the  cost  of  maintaining  other  space,  nppro- 
pria'e  weighting  factors  may  be  used  to  give 
liTecl  tci  .cuch  v.irlatlons. 

i3i  Where  more  definitive  Information  Is 
not  a\ailab:e.  either  of  the  following  simpli- 
fied uchiuques  for  determining  space  may 
]ie  used,  as  most  appropriate: 

(ai  Reduce  the  lot.il  si)ace  Identified  with 
Instruction  and  research  by  the  amount  of 
space  occupied  by  undergraduate  students. 
Including  appropriate  portions  of  chtssnxims 
and  access  and  relaU-d  space.  Reduce  by  the 
same  proportion  the  amount  rif  maintenance 
and  operation  exi)ense  that  has  been  appor- 
tioned to  instrvictioii  and  rei>earth.  and  then 
nlliK' ate  to  research  agreements  on  the  basis 
of  the  relationship  that  direct  salaries  and 
Wages  of  research  agreements  bears  to  direct 
salaries  aiul  w.iges  of  mstruiti  n  and  re- 
search; or 

(bi  Prepare  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
average  gri«s  space  a-ssigned  per  research 
worker,  and  extend  to  the  equivalent  annual 
nuint>er  of  re'e:ircii  wijrkcrs  under  research 
agreements  The  resulting  [product  should 
then  be  related  to  total  space  as.' igncd  to 
instruction  and  rese;irc!i  in  order  t.)  obtain 
the  prop<irtlon  of  space  utilized  for  research 
agreements  The  resulting  proportion 
should  then  ise  applied  to  operation  and 
mainten:ince  expense  to  obtnin  the  amount 
allocable   to  research    agreements 

(4'  Where  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  an 
area  rir  V"lume  of  space  basis  of  allocation 
Is  Impractical  or  Inequitable,  other  bases 
may  be  used  provided  cnnflderatlon  Is  given 
to  the  use  of  facilities  by  research  personnel 
and    fithers.    including    students. 

(dl  Lllirary  expenses  should  normally  be 
allocated  to  researc  li  n'jreements  on  the  basis 
of  population  Including  students  and  other 
u  I  rs  Where  appropriate,  co  islder.-.tion  m:iy 
he  piven  to  weighting  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation fivTures  as  necessary  to  prf)duce  equi- 
table results 

(e)  Use  allowance  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment should.  If  depreciation  or  other  equiv- 
alent costs  are  not  considered,  be  cc^mputcd 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  IiD)(e).  The 
cost  of  buildlMits  and  equipment  used  by 
"other  institutional  activities"  (as  defined) 
should  be  excluded  from  any  computation  of 
use  allowances.  If  available  records  permit, 
use  allowances  may  be  specifically  allocated 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  research  agreements. 
In  tlie  absence  of  such  usable  records,  use 
allowance  may  be  allocated  to  research  agree- 
ments on  the  same  basis  as  that  used  for 
allocating  operation  mid  maintenance  ex- 
penses 

(fl  Indirect  departmental  expenses  The 
sal.:rles  and  uat^cs  d  department  heads  and 
their  ifTlces,  Including  the  allocated  portion 
of  deans  of  schools  and  their  offices,  which 
Jointly  henelit  both  research  agreements  and 
other  actlvitifs  should  be  allocated  between 
research  at;reements  administered  or  super- 
vised by  the  dep.irtment  and   other   work  of 


the  department  on  any  equitable  basis,  possi- 
bly direct  salaries  and  wages,  total  direct 
expenditures,  or  approximate  time  so  de- 
voted. Where  equitable  results  would  be  ob- 
tained, the  distribution  may  be  made  on  a 
composite  base  which  would  include  all 
schools  and  departments. 

3.  Indirect  costs  allocated  to  research 
agreements  normally  should  be  treated  as  a 
common  pool.  The  costs  In  such  ccmnion 
pool  should  then  be  distributed  to  individual 
research  agreements  benefiting  therefrom  on 
a  single  rate  basis.  This  rate  will  be  the  per- 
centage which  the  Indirect  cost  pool  is  of 
direct  salaries  and  wages  of  the  applicabls 
research  agreements.  If  appropriate,  trtal 
direct  expenditures  may  be  used  rather  thi.n 
salaries  and  wages. 

4.  It  Is  recognized  that  in  certain  cases. 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  facilities 
or  personnel  Involved,  or  other  considera- 
tions, the  application  of  a  single  indirect 
expense  rate  on  research  agreements  may 
produce  inequitable  results  to  the  institu- 
tion or  to  the  Government.  In  such  cases, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  develop  two  or  more 
indirect  expen.sc  rates  by  means  of:  (a) 
Appropriate  adjustment  to  the  basic  in- 
direct expense  nite  developed  through  use 
of  the  common  ,x)ol,  or  (b)  segregation  of 
the  Indirect  expenses  allocated  to  research 
agreements  into  two  or  more  indirect  ex- 
pense pools.  In  the  latter  case,  the  costs  in 
each  such  pool  will  be  distributed  to  the 
,'peciflc  research  agreements  benefiting 
therefrom  on  the  basis  of  direct  v^-ages  and 
salaries  or  total  direct  expenditures,  as  ap- 
propriate. Examples  of  conditions  which 
may  Justify  the  development  of  tv^o  or  more 
pools  of  Indirect  exijense  are: 

(a)  Where  the  nature  of  a  particular  type 
of  overhead  cost  requires  a  different  basis  of 
allocation  to  produce   equitable  results. 

(bi  Where  a  research  agreement  or  group 
of  agreements  or  the  facility  in  v;hlch  such 
agreement  ( si  Is  performed  provides  its  own 
services  to  a  significant  degree,  as  may  be  in 
the  case  of  a  hospital  or  a  segregated  or  ofT- 
c  am  pus  facility. 

(CI  Where  a  research  agreement  requires 
significantly  different  degress  of  Indirect 
services  from  the  Institution.  For  example, 
such  conditions  may  exist  where:  (1)  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  Government-owned 
facilities  or  equipment  are  provided  in  lieu 
of  that  normally  furnished  by  the  institu- 
tion. (2)  a  research  agreement  requires  an 
unusual  amount  of  power  or  other  utilities. 
(3  I  the  co't  of  a  special  library  provided  in 
lieu  of  regular  library  services  is  reimbursed 
by  the  Government,  or  (4)  construction 
constitutes  a  significant  portion  of  the  work. 

(d)  Where  it  is  appropriate  to  associate 
certain  costs  more  directly  with  the  activi- 
ties benefited,  such  as  where  the  research 
work  IE  performed  on  one  campus  uf  a  multi- 
campus  university. 

5.  Where  research  is  separately  adminis- 
tered, in  whole  or  in  part,  cr  separate  serv- 
ices are  provided  In  lieu  of  those  services 
normally  provided  by  the  Institution,  the 
coit  of  the  normal  institutional  administra- 
tion or  other  services  -eplaced  thereby  shall 
be  excluded  from  allocaticn  to  such  research. 
D.  Overhead  determinations  acceptable  un- 
der special  circum.'tances 

1.  Indirect  costs  may  be  claimed  at  a  rate 
which  Is  anticipated  to  be  less  than  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  allowable  with 
provision  made  In  the  research  agreement  for 
adjustment  If  actual  costs  subsequently  prove 
to  be  less  than  the  claimed  rate. 

2.  The  degree  of  prrciscness  required  In 
the  computation  of  Indirect  costs  will  be 
influenced  by  considerations  such  as  the 
materiality  of  the  amounts  Involved,  the  size 
<  f  the  educational  institution,  and  the  aggre- 
gate d'^llar  volume  of  G  ivernment-sponsored 
TV€  rrh  at  the  in?titut:o-i.    Generally,  where 


the  total  direct  cost  of  Government-spon- 
sored research  and  development  work  at  an 
Institution  does  not  exceed  $250,000  In  a 
year,  the  use  of  abbreviated  procedures  In 
the  determination  of  allowable  Indirect  costs 
may  be  acceptable  when  the  results  obtained 
are  equitable.  For  example,  educational 
institutions  which  have  a  relatively  small 
dollar  volume  of  Government-sponsored  re- 
search may  compute  allowable  indirect 
expenses  on  the  basis  of  data  available  In  the 
in-stltution's  financial  reports.  One  per- 
missible method  in  such  cases  would  con- 
template the  use  of  a  single  indirect  exj)ense 
pool  composed  of: 

(a  I  General  and  administrative  expenses, 
exclusive  of  unallowable  cofts  (see  attach- 
ment B).  but  inclusive  of  allocable  salaries 
and  expenses  of  deans  of  schools  and  depart- 
ment heads. 

(b)    Operation  and  maintenance  expenses. 

(cl  Library  expenses. 

The  indirect  expense  pool  should  then  be 
allocated  to  research  agreements  and  other 
activities  of  the  Institution  on  any  equitable 
basis,  possibly  total  expenditures  (exclusive 
of  capital  expenditures) . 


Attachment  B 

General   Standards  for   SizjXTrTo   Items   of 
Cost 

A.  PTTRPOSE  AND  APPLlCABn,ITT 

1.  Tills  attachment  provides  standards  to 
be  applied  in  determining  the  allowability  of 
certain  items  of  cost.  All  Federal  agencies 
that  sponsor  research  and  development  work 
at  educational  institutions  should  adopt 
these  sUandards  and  apply  them  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  practicable  In  determining  costs 
under  grants  and  contracts  for  such  work. 

2.  The  standards  adopted  hereunder 
should  apply  irrespective  of  whether  a  par- 
ticular item  of  cost  is  properly  treated  as 
direct  cost  or  indirect  cost.  Failure  to  men- 
tion a  particular  item  of  cost  in  the  stand- 
ards should  not  imply  that  it  is  either  allow- 
able or  unallowable;  rather  determination  as 
to  allowability  in  such  case  should  be  based 
on  the  treatment  or  standards  provided  for 
similar  or  related  items  of  cost. 

3.  In  case  of  discrepancy  between  the  pro- 
visions of  a  specific  research  agreement  and 
the  applicable  standards  provided,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  research  agreement  should 
govern. 

B.  COSTS  APPLICABLE  TO  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Except  as  speciScally  noted,  the  follow- 
ing types  of  costs  apply  only  to  Instruction 
and  therefore  do  not  enter  Into  the  costs 
of  research  agreements,  either  as  direct  costs 
or  indirect  costs,  unless  specific  provision 
is  made  tberefor  in  the  research  agreement: 

(ai    Commencement  and  convocation  costs. 

(b)  Sabbatical  leave  costs.  Including  leave 
of  absence  to  employees  for  performance  of 
graduate  work  or  sabbatical  study,  travel  or 
research. 

(c)  Scholarships,  fellowships,  tuition  and 
other  forms  of  student  aid  costs.  However, 
in  certain  cases  such  costs  may  be  allocable 
In  part  to  research  agreements  under  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  paragraph  C-35  of  this 
attachment. 

(dl  Student  services  costs,  tncludi«g  such 
activities  as  deans  of  students,  administra- 
tion of  student  affairs,  registrar,  placement 
officers,  student  advisers,  student  health  and 
infirmary  services,  and  such  other  activities 
as  are  Identifiable  with  student  services. 
However,  in  the  case  of  students  actually 
engaged  In  work  under  research  a^ee- 
ments,  a  proportion  of  student  ■ervlces 
costs  measured  by  the  relationship  between 
hours  of  work  by  students  on  such  research 
work  and  total  student  hours  InclxMtlng  all 
research  time  may  be  allowed  as  a  part  of 
research  administration  expenses. 
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C    ALtOWABI-E  AND   UNALLOWABLE  COSTS 

1    Advertising    costs    Include    the    cost 


jf 


advertising  media  and  related  technical  and 
administrative  costs.  Only  the  foSlowin.; 
advertising  costs  are  allowable:  (a)  help 
Wiinted  advertisini?.  (bi  other  advertlslr-.i? 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  resear^  h 
agreement  to  the  extent  authorized 

2  Bad  debts  including  l-jsses  (wyu-'.her 
actual  or  estimated  i  arising  from  uncollect- 
ible accounts  and  other  claims,  related  col- 
lection costs,  and  related  legal  costs  are 
unallowable 

3  Capital  expenditures  are  unallow  ible 
except  as  provided  for  In  the  rese^irch  a-irce- 
ment.  This  includes  costs  of  bixiks  eqaip- 
ment.  and  buildings,  as  well  as  repairs  which 
materially  increase  the  value  or  useful  life 
of  such  equipment  or  building 

4  Civil  defense  costs  are  those  iiuMirr'd  in 
planninc;  for.  and  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  against  the  (vosslble  effects  of 
enemy  attack  Reas  )n:ible  costs  of  tivU  de- 
fense measures  i  including  c oc ts  In  excess  of 
normal  plant  protection  costs,  first  aid  train- 
ing and  supplies,  flreflghtlng  training,  p"st- 
In.;  of  addrion.il  oxit  notices  and  dirrc'.ons 
and  other  approved  civil  defense  me.isures) 
undertaken  on  the  lnstltulif)n  3  premises 
pursuant  to  su:<^estions  or  requirements  of 
civil  defense  authorities  are  allowable  when 
aop  iiMoned  to  iK  actlviues  i_,r  the  In.stitu- 
ti"!i  Ca[)lt  il  pxp-ncliture.s  for  civil  dpfe:i.se 
purposes  shall  not  b«  allowed,  but  a  use 
allowance  may  be  [lermltted  m  accordance 
with  provlsl ms  .set  forth  el.sewhere.  Costs 
of  local  civil  defense  projects  not  on  the 
Instltutlins  prembes  are  unallowable 

5  Communication  costs  including  tele- 
phone services,  loc.il  and  loni<-dlstar.'  e  tele- 
phone calls  tcleijr  iins  ra'.ll o^r.vnis  p  .,,'  i^je, 
and  the  like  are  allowable 

6  Compen.satl'n  for  personal  ser\  ires 
Each  institution  shiM  maintain  control  over 
Its  salary  and  wage  rates  according  to  I's 
e.stabll.'hed  po'.irv  consi.'^tcntly  applied  pro- 
vided, however  th  it  the  excess  (>f  salary  and 
wage  rates  paid  to  personnel  worki;  c  on 
Government  research  agreements  over  salary 
and  wage  r.itrs  pud  to  prso-inel  worki:  g  on 
the  institution's  departmental  research  or 
other  re.se.irch  will  not  be  allowed  unless 
specific  ;i:y  provided  in  the  agretnient  or 
approved  bv  the  ci^ntractlng  officer  This 
principle  dyes  unt  prohibit  the  charging  of 
the  full  su.ary  of  a;iv  temporary  emplovce 
In  whose  f  i.or  a  salary  differential  exists 
solely  bv  virtue  of  the  n  iture  of  his  em- 
ployment In  iccord  mce  with  the  regular 
practice  of  the  ii.<itltutlon  concerned  Fac- 
ulty mrnib'Ts  shall  be  conaidTed  as  «m- 
pl<jyed  for  the  period  represented  by  the  sum 
of  all  semestirs  and  other  periods  during 
which  they  are  required  to  work  under  the 
practice      of      the      Institution      concerned 

I  Ex  iniple  rrofifcsor  ot  X  institution  is  re- 
quired to  work  two  semesters  of  4',  montl>s 
each,  or  a  total  of  0  months  out  of  the 
HC  idemic  ><ar  H.s  compensation  is  $5  4tX'> 
During  the  summer  months,  July,  Augvist. 
and  September  he  works  full  time  on  Oov- 
ernmerit  research  projects  In  the  institution 
Itbor.it.  iry  U.iless  the  established  prictiee 
of  the  institution  relating  to  summer  com- 
p-'iisfttlon.  not  based  on  O  >vernment  con- 
tract experience,  would  result  In  a  different 
Computation,  his  compensation  for  that 
period,  chargeable  by  the  Institution  to  the 
Ciovernment  research  agreement,  *r.l  be 
$1  800,  computed  as  follows  $5  40v)  J  . 
•600.    $600  -  3      $1,800  ) 

7  Contingency  provislon.'S  to  provide  for 
events  the  tjccurretice  of  which  cannot  b^ 
f  'retold  witli  c  rtil::ty  -is  to  tini':'  roensKv, 
or  with  an  assurance  of  their  happening, 
are  unallowable 

8  Deans  of  faculty  and  graduate  ,'^.h<.><-l.s 
or  their  equivalents,  including  their  atuHs 
and    rel.xt  U    expenses,   arc   alljwabl?. 

9  Employee  morale,  health,  and  welfare 
costs  and  credits,  such  as  ni  Ube  publications, 


hi.ilth  or  flrst-ald  clinics  and  or  Infirmaries, 
letrcatlonal  activities,  and  employees'  coun- 
i.^ling  services.  Incurred  in  accordance  with 
the  Institution's  established  practice  or 
custom  for  the  impr'ivement  of  working 
conditions,  empl'iyer-employee  r'-latlons, 
emfjloyee  morale,  and  emplovee  p'-rf  irTname. 
are  ilbiwable  Such  csts  shall  be  equitably 
apportioned  t<j  all  activities  of  the  Institu- 
t;  >n  Income  generated  from  any  i>f  these 
activities  shall  be  credited  to  the  cost  there- 
of unless  such  Income  hao  been  IrrevfK-ably 
set  over  to  empl    yee  welfare  organization 

10  Entertainment  costs  Including  costs  of 
rrnusement,  sixMal  activities  entertainment, 
unc*  incidental  costs  relating  thereto,  such 
ai  meals,  loflging  rentals,  transportation, 
.i:.(!  tjrituities    are  unallowable. 

1!  Equipment  and  other  facilities  The 
Cost  if  equ'pment  or  other  facilities.  Includ- 
ing bfx-jks  pvirchascd  sp€clf^caUy  for  use  on 
the  project  are  allowable  where  such  pur- 
chases are  approved  bv  the  ."^p-insoring  agen- 
cv  concerned  or  provided  tor  by  the  terms  of 
the  research  agreement 

12  F.nes  and  penalties  Costs  resultiiit; 
fn  m  violations  of,  or  failure  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  comply  with.  Fwleral,  State,  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  are  unallowable 
exc»-pt  when  incurred  as  a  result  of  com- 
pUf.nce  with  specific  provisions  of  the  re- 
search agreenient  or  InstructUins  in  writing 
iivvc.  the  contracting  offlcer 

13  Insurance  and  indemnification  Insur- 
ance Includes  those  types  of  Insurance  which 
the  institution  Is  required  to  carry,  or  which 
is  approved,  under  the  terms  of  the  rese-irch 
pgreement,  and  any  other  Insurance  which 
the  Institution  maintain*;  m  the  general  con- 
duct of  Its  activities  Indemnification  In- 
cludes securing  the  instltulon  against  liabili- 
ties to  third  persons  and  other  losses  not 
comp^ntiated  by  insurance  or  otherwise 

(a)  Coats  of  Insurance  required  or  ap- 
proved, and  maintained,  pursii  int  to  the  re- 
search agreement,  are  allowable 

(b)  Costs  of  other  Insurance  maintained 
by  the  Institution  In  connection  with  the 
general  condvict  of  its  activities,  are  allow- 
able subject  to  the  following  limitations 

111  Tvpes  and  extent  and  cost  of  cover- 
age shall  be  In  accordance  with  sound  Insti- 
tutional practice: 

(2(  Costs  of  Insurance  or  of  any  contribu- 
tions to  any  reserve  covering  the  risk  of  loss 
of  or  d image  to  Oovernment-owned  property 
are  un:iUow:ible  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Government  shiU  have  required  or  approved 
su  "h  costs: 

i3i  Contributions  to  a  reserve  for  an  .ip- 
proved  self-lnsuratice  program  are  allow  ihie 
to  the  ext<-nt  th,»t  tiie  types  of  cov-ragr  ex- 
tent of  cover.! fje  and  the  rat'-s  and  premium.* 
wovild  have  been  allowed  had  Insur mce  been 
purc'.nsed  to  cover  t'le  ri'ks, 

■  4i  Costs  of  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  offl- 
crrs  or  trustee*!  arc  unallowable  except  where 
su'h  insurance  U  pirt  of  nn  employee  plan 
which  is  not  unduly  restricted    and 

(5»  Actual  losses  which  could  h.-r.e  been 
covered  by  permissible  insurance  1  through 
an  approved  srlf-instir  me  program  or  o'lier- 
wlsei  are  unallowable  unless  expressly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  research  agreement,  except 
■ai  cc>sts  Incurred  bee  luse  of  lo,-i,ses  not 
co.ered  und'-r  nominal  deductible  insurance 
CO' er  IK-''  provided  In  keeping  with  sound 
b'lsicesi  practice  are  allowable;  and  (bi 
mii.(jr  losses  not  covered  by  Insurance,  such 
as  spoilage,  break, <ge  and  disappearance  of 
sm.iU  handtools,  which  occur  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  doing  business,  are  allow:tble 

14  Interest  co  t.s  for  Interest  on  borrowed 
capital  or  temporary  use  of  endowment 
futKis,  however  r^preaentrd.  are  unallowable 

15  Invfstm  rt  cou-.s-^l  and  staff  co6ts  are 
u.     llow.ible 

16.  Labor  reUiions  cosU  Incurred  In  main- 
taining siitlsfjictory  relational  betwceit  tiie 
ic.s'.tu'lon     r-r.cl     if.     fr  "  '  :dt''C» 

costs  of  labor  manigon.  em- 


ployees'  publliatlotis    and   other   related   ac- 
tivities are  allowable 

17  Losses  on  other  rese.irch  agreements 
or  contracts  Any  excess  of  costs  over  In- 
c<_>me  under  any  other  research  agreement 
or  contract  of  any  n.iture  is  unallow.ible 
rhls  Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to,  the  In- 
stltviilon's  contributed  portion  by  reason  of 
cost-sharing  agreements  or  any  under- 
recoverles  through  negotiation  of  flat 
amounts  for  overhead 

18  Maintenance  and  rep.iir  msts  necess.iry 
for  the  upkeep  of  property  1  Including  Gov- 
ernnient  property  unless  otherwise  provided 
fori  which  neither  add  to  the  permanent 
value  of  the  properts  i,"r  ajipreclably  prolong 
Its  Intended  life  but  keep  It  In  an  efficient 
<.)peratlng  condition    .ire  allow, ble 

19  Material  cf>sts  of  purch.vsed  materials, 
supplies,  and  f.ibrlcated  p  irt.s  directly  or  In- 
directly rel.ited  to  the  research  agreement 
are  allowable  Pureh.ises  mule  specl'cnlly 
for  the  research  agreement  should  be 
charged  thereto  at  their  actual  prices  af  er 
deducting  all  cash  discounts,  trade  dls- 
I'ounts,  rebates,  and  allowances  received  by 
the  Institution  Withdrawals  from  general 
stores  or  stockrcxims  should  be  charged  at 
their  cost  under  any  recogiiizetl  method  of 
pricing  stores  withdr.iwals  conforming  to 
s<iund  accounting  practices  cunslstently  fol- 
lowed by  the  Instltutliin  Incoming  trais- 
portatlon  charges  are  a  proper  part  of 
m:\terlal  cost  Direct  materl.il  cost  shotild 
Include  only  the  nvifrials  ai,ct  .'-uopii«»s  actu- 
ally used  for  the  performance  of  the  research 
.igreement,  and  due  credit  should  be  given 
for  any  exces.^  materials  retained  or  return»d 
to  vendors  Due  credit  should  be  given  for 
all  procetds  or  value  received  f  ir  any  scrap 
resulting'  from  work  under  the  -research 
agreement  Where  Go\  eriiment-donated  or 
furnished  m.iterl:il  Is  used  In  performing  the 
research  agreemeit  such  material  will  be 
used  without  charge 

20  Memberships,  subscriptions  aiul  pro- 
fessional activity  cohts 

lai  Membership  costs  of  the  liistit uti.  n's 
membership  In  civic,  business,  technical,  and 
professional  organizations  ,ire  allowable 

ibi  Subscrlptl(jn  costs  of  the  institut  lor.'h 
subscrlptlotis  to  civic,  business,  professional. 
and  teihnlcal  perhxllcals  are  allowable,  ex- 
cepting those  obtained  for  the  library  for 
which  a  use  allowance  is  m  ide 

ici  Meetings  and  conferences  This  I'em 
Includes  cost  i^f  meals,  transportation,  rent.il 
of  ficllltles  for  m.-etings,  and  costs  incl- 
dei.tal  thereto,  wheti  the  pnm.iry  purpose 
of  the  incurrence  of  such  costs  Is  the  dis- 
semination of  technical  information  tuch 
costs  are  allowable 

Jl  P.itont  ci'Sls  Costs  of  prepirii.K  dis- 
closures rrp.  Tt#  .ijid  other  d>x-uments  re- 
(jUireU  by  tiie  nic.irih  .igreeinont  and  of 
seiirchlug  the  art  to  the  extent  nccess.iry  to 
ni  kc  such  Invention  dlnclo.'iris  are  .illow- 
nble  In  accordance  with  the  i  lauses  of  the 
rr,%e.irch  agreement  rcliting  ti.  p  items  costs 
of  prep,Tring  documents  and  .uiy  otlier  p  .t- 
ent  costs  In  coniietti.iii  wi'.h  the  liliiu:  of  i 
pi'ent  application  where  title  Is  conveyed 
to  the  Government  are  allowable  (See  also 
C   3J    below  1 

22  Pension  plan  coeu  are  allowable  If 
In  ^ccordatce  with  the  est  ibllshed  p  .'k  ii-s 
of  the  Institution,  provided  r.uch  policies 
meet  the  test  of  reasonablenes  and  the 
methods  of  coet  allocation  are  '.ot  discrimi- 
natory, and  provided  appropr!  ite  adjutt- 
tnents  are  made  f  t  credits  or  g  ilns  arising 
out  of  normal  and  abnormal  emp'oyee  turn- 
over or  any  othi^r  contlngei^cirs  that  ran 
result  m  forfeitures  by  emplovees  wl-..ch 
inure  to  the  taeneflt  of  the    nstitutloii 

"3  Pliint  s^H-urlty  costs  including  wages, 
uniforms  and  equ'pment  of  personnel  en- 
KT"d  in  plant  protection,  and  necessary 
c  pftis  -  to  comp.y  with  G  >•  rninent  sccu- 
r.ty  requlrcmrnta.  are  allowable. 
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24  Preresearch  agreement  costs  are  those 
which  are  Incurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  research  agreement  whether  or 
nut  they  would  have  been  allowable  there- 
under If  Incurred  after  such  date.  Such 
costs  are  unallowable  unless  specifically  set 
forth  and  Identitied  In  the  research 
agreement 

25  Professional  services  costs — legal,  ac- 
counting, engineering  and   other. 

lai  Costs  of  professional  s»"rvlces  ren- 
dered by  the  members  of  a  particular  pro- 
fes.s|on  who  are  not  employees  of  the  Insti- 
tution are  allowable,  subject  to  (b)  and  (c) 
below,  wh.en  rea.sonable  In  relation  to  the 
services  rendered  and  when  not  Cf>ntlngent 
upon  recovery  of  the  costs  from  the 
Ctovernment  Retainer  fees  to  be  allowable 
mu^t  be  reasonably  supjxjrted  by  evidence 
of  services  rendered, 

(bi  Factors  to  be  coiisidered  in  determin- 
ing the  allowability  of  co^t.s  in  a  particular 
case    include 

I  1  I  Tlie  past  pattern  of  such  costs,  par- 
ticularly In  the  years  prior  to  the  award 
of    Go\er!.ment    research    agreements: 

(2)  The  Imjiact  f)f  Governnient  research 
agreements  on  the  institution's  tot.il 
activity: 

(3i  Tlic  nature  and  scope  of  managerial 
services  expected  of  the  institution's  own 
organizations;   and 

(4)  Whether  the  prcjxjrtlon  of  Govern- 
ment work  to  the  Institution's  total  activity 
Is  such  as  to  influence  the  In.'-titutlon  In 
favor  of  Incurrini:  the  cost,  particularly 
where  the  .■services  rendered  are  not  of  a  con- 
tlnulnt;  nature  and  have  little  rel.it lonjhip 
to  work  under  G' ■•,  eri,nu:.t  rcearch  aiT'c- 
ments. 

(ci  Costs  of  legal,  accounting,  and  consult- 
ing services,  and  related  costs,  incurred  in 
connection  with  organlzati'ti  .i:,d  r("<v- 
panlzallon,  and  the  pro.secution  of  cl.ums 
iigalnst  the  Governnient,  are  unallowable 
Costs  of  legal,  accounting  and  consulting 
services,  and  rel.ittd  c*»tts,  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  patent  infrin:;en-.ent  liiirjatlon, 
are  unallowable  unless  otherwise  pro\lded 
for  in  the  research  at;reement 

26  Profits  and  losses  on  disi>osuion  of 
plant,  equljiment,  or  other  c.ipltal  a^set.s. 
Profits  or  losses  of  any  nature  arl.-in^:  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  plant,  eqvUpmcnt,  or 
other  capital  ;issets.  Including  sule  or  ex- 
chic,  e  o!  cither  short-  or  long-term  invcst- 
mciits,  shall  be  excluded  in  computing  re- 
search  aitrcement  costs, 

Jl  Pr-'ivi.-.ii  cost*  -ire  the  costs  of  prepar- 
;n^:  bids  or  proposals  on  potential  Ocjvern- 
II. r;,'  .,1,(1  n  r.-G'  '.  ernment  research  atiree- 
ii.i:.-  .  r  r  OF'  oci  t.s  iiKiudlrii:  the  development 
of  (  1:  iiieerliic  dati  and  coot  data  iirces.«ary 
to  sup;  orl  the  liiM  i' utions  bids  or  i)ro]X)fa:s 
ProiK>sal  cost.s  of  th.e  current  accounting- 
I'>erlod  of  both  --ucre.ssfvil  and  unsuccessful 
bids  and  prop.os.ils  normally  hhould  be 
treated  as  Indirect  cofrts  and  allocated  cur- 
rently to  all  activities  of  the  institution,  and 
no  priip'i--.il  co'ts  of  past  nccountlm;  perl.vds 
shall  be  ,i!l  ..utile  in  the  current  period  to 
the  Cio'.eriiincnt  research  aitreement  How- 
ever, the  institutions  established  practices 
may  be  to  treat  proixisal  costs  by  some  other 
rcco^^nlzed  method  Regardless  of  the 
method  used,  the  resiUts  obtained  may  be 
accepted  only  If  found  to  be  reaf^onable  and 
eqult.able, 

28  Public  Information  servites  costs  such 
as  news  releases  pertaining  to  specific  re- 
search or  scientific  accomplishment  are  un- 
nllowable  unless  si>ecifically  authorized  by 
the  sponsoring  agency 

29  Rearrnneement  and  alteration  costs. 
Ordinary  or  normal  rearranL-ement  and  al- 
teration co.-ts  are  allowable.  Special  ar- 
rangement and  alteration  costs  incurred 
s{^clfically  for  the  project  are  allowable 
when  such  work  has  been  approved  In  ad- 
v.uice   by   the   six'tisorinu'   a+tency  concerned. 


30.  Reconversion  costs  are  those  Incurred 
In  the  restoration  or  rehabilitation  of  the 
Institution's  facilities  to  approximately  the 
same  condition  existing  Immediately  prior 
to  commencement  of  Government  research 
agreement  work,  fair  wear  and  tear  excepted. 
Reconversion  costs  are  allowable,  only  to 
the  exter.t  of  the  cost  of  removing  Govern- 
ment property  and  the  restoration  or  re- 
habilitation  costs  caused    by    such    removal 

31.  Recruiting  costs  such  as  help  wanted 
advertising,  operating  costs  of  an  employ- 
ment ofHce  necessary  to  secure  and  mainUiin 
an  adequate  staff,  travel  costs  of  employees 
while  engaged  in  recruiting  rersonnel.  :ii:d 
travel  costs  of  applicants  for  inter\iews 
for  pro.'^poctive  emijloymeiit,  are  aUjw;i'.ik:. 
Where  the  Inrti'ution  Ufcs  emp.loymrnt 
agencies,  costs  iiMt  in  excess  of  standard 
commercial  rates  for  such  fervices  are  also 
allowable.  Costs  of  special  bene^.ts  or  eniul- 
\iments  offered  to  pro.'-pccii-.  e  employees 
beyond  recognized  practices  lor  rcciuitii.g 
such   personnel    are  iinallo'w.iblr 

.32.  Royalties  :ind  oth.cr  costs  f':ir  use  of 
patents.  Royalties  on  a  puleiU  or  ainorti::;i- 
tlon  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  a  patent  or  In- 
vention or  rights  iherct  >.  necessary  for  the 
prop-^r  performance  of  the  rerearch  ngree- 
nunt  and  ajjplicable  to  ta.'-ks  or  processes 
tliereund.r.  are  allowable  unless;  (a  I  the 
Government  has  a  license  or  the  right  to 
free  use  of  the  patent:  (bi  t'le  p.-.tcnt  has 
been  adjudicated  to  be  iirvalid  or  has  been 
.■■dmlnistratively  dettrmmed  to  be  invalid; 
ici  the  patent  is  considered  to  be  uneniorcc- 
ablc;    or    idi    the   patent   h.'is  expired. 

33  Severance  pay  is  a  payment,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  salaries  atid  wiiges.  by  in- 
stitutions to  en.ployces  whose  services  have 
Ixcn  terminated  Severance  pay  is  allowable 
as  a  cost  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  re- 
quired by  law.  employer-employee  agree- 
ment, e^tablisl'icd  policy  that  constitutes  in 
effect  an  tmi^lird  apreci^'.ent  on  the  institu- 
ti'.n's  part,  or  circiin-i'-t  I'ices  of  the  particu- 
lar enipl'iyine::t.  Scvtr:;nce  payments  are 
dr.icled  into  two  c.tcgories  as  follows: 

lai  Those  due  to  normal,  recurring  turn- 
o\cr.  The  actual  costs  of  stich  se\erance 
jjiyments  shall  be  reg;irded  as  expense  ap- 
plicable to  the  currcp.t  fiscal  year  and  equi- 
tably apportioned  to  the  institution's  activi- 
ties dur;ng  th;it  period 

lb)  Those  due  to  abnormal  or  mass  ter- 
minitions.  Abnormal  or  mass  severance  pay 
Is  of  such  a  conjectural  nature  that  meas- 
urement of  cost  by  me.ins  of  an  accrual  will 
not  achieve  ecpir. y  to  both  parties.  Thus 
accruals  for  this  purji ose  arc  not  ar.ov,'nble. 
However,  the  Go-,ernn^eni  recognizes  its  ob- 
ligation to  participate  to  th'^  extent  of  Its 
fair  share.  In  any  speoiftc  prymcnt  Thus, 
allowability  will  be  ccjiisUiered  on  a  ca.se-by- 
c.  e  b:i^:s 

31  .'-'pedal  tcr-.ices  c,  '  ts.  such  as  general 
liublic  relations  acll\  itle.'',  c;  talogs,  and  al- 
umni activities   are  unallowable. 

35  ot'iff  benfflls  are  allowances  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Institution  to  its  em- 
ployees as  compensation  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar wages  and  salaries.  Costs  of  such  staff 
benefits  arc  allowable  and  Include  vacations, 
holidays,  sick  leave,  military  leave,  employee 
Insurance,  social  security  taxes  and  work- 
men's compens.Ttion  insurance.  Tlie  pay- 
ment of  tuition  or  remissioti  of  tuition  for 
employees  and  their  families  are  allowable 
to  the  extent  that  such  payments  or  remis- 
sions are  made  under  established  policies 
consistently  applied. 

36.  Taxes:  In  general,  taxes  which  the 
Institution  is  required  to  pay  arid  which  are 
paid  or  accrued  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles,  and  pay- 
ments made  to  local  governments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  which  are  commensurate  with  the  local 
government  services  received  are  allowable, 
except  for: 

(a)  Taxes  from  which  exemptions  are 
available  to  the  institution  directly  or  which 


are  available  to  the  institution  based  on  an 
exemption  afforded  the  Government  and  in 
the  latter  case  when  the  sponsoring  agency 
makes  available  the  necessary  exemption 
certificates, 

lb)  Special  assessments  on  land  which 
represent  capital  improvements. 

Any  refund  of  t.ixes,  interest,  or  penalties, 
and  any  payment  to  the  institution  of  in- 
terest tiiereon,  attributable  to  taxes.  Interest, 
or  penalties  which  were  allowed  as  research 
agreement  costs,  shall  be  credited  or  paid 
to  tlie  Government  in  the  manner  directed 
l)v  the  Government  provided  any  interest 
.ictu.'.ily  paid  or  credited  to  an  institution 
1:  r.cici;-^  I  ;  a  refund  of  tax,  interest  and  pen- 
alty shall  be  paid  or  credited  to  the  Govern- 
ineiit  only  to  the  extent  that  such  interest 
accrued  over  the  period  during  which  the 
i  .stiiution  had  been  reimbursed  by  the  Gov- 
ci ,  .nici.t  for  tlie  taxes,  interest,  and  penalties. 

3  7  Trui.sport-.tion  costs:  Transportation 
coits  include  freight,  express,  cartage,  and 
posti^gc  charges  relating  either  to  goods  pur- 
cliased,  in  process,  or  delivered.  These  costs 
;,re  allowable.  When  such  costs  can  readily 
be  identified  with  the  items  involved,  they 
i.uiv  be  direct  costcd  as  transportation  costs 
or  added  to  tlic  cost  of  such  items.  Where 
identification  with  the  materials  received 
Cannot  rt..dily  be  made,  inbound  transporta- 
tion costs  may  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priate indirect  cost  accounts  if  the  institu- 
tion follows  a  ccjnsistent.  equitable  procedure 
in  tnis  respect.  Outbound  freight,  if  re- 
imbur:,atale  under  the  terms  of  the  research 
httreement,  should  be  treated  as  a  direct  cost. 

38.  Travel  costs  consist  of  transportation, 
lodpinct.  subsistence,  and  incidental  expenses. 

i  a  I  Travel  costs  incurred  by  institution 
personnel  in  a  travel  status  while  on  specific 
research    business    are    allowable, 

lb)  Travel  costs  incurred  in  the  normal 
course  of  overall  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution and  applicable  to  the  entire  insti- 
tution are  allowable.  Such  costs  shall  be 
equiUibly  apportioned  to  all  work  of  the 
i.ist.tution, 

I  c  )  Subsistence  and  lodging,  including  tips 
or  similar  incidental  costs,  are  allowable 
either  on  an  actual  or  per  diem  basis,  Tlie 
basis  selected  sliall  apply  to  an  entire  tiip 
and    not    selected    days    of    the    trip, 

(d.  Costs  of  personnel  movement  of  a 
special  or  inass  nature  are  allowable  only 
when  authorized  or  approved  in  v^-riting  by 
the  spoe.soring  ace'^cy  or  Us  authorized 
rr-iires:'r-:t  ative. 

Exr-rrtPT  FROM  March  7,  1962,  Transcript 

Mr  RiFHi.MAN.  Just  one  question  I  would 
Jil;e  to  ask  Dr.  Seamans, 

In  respect  to  these  contracts  with  the  uni- 
versities, this  is  on  a  tet  basis,  that  Is,  the 
contract  covers  some  dollars?  Is  there  a  pro- 
vi.'-lon  in  the  contract  for  additional  coft.  are 
they  allowed  so  much,  say  less  15  percent  or 
20  i>ercent? 

Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr  Riehlman.  there  are  two 
kinds  of  relations  One  Is  straight  contract, 
vj^hich  is  treated  fiscally  as  any  other  con- 
tract. They  estimate  their  cost  and  over- 
head. This  is  handled  in  accordance  with 
contractual  procedure.  We  do  have  grants. 
The  din^erence  being  that  we  do  not  ask  for 
the  specific  execution  of  a  specific  task  grant 
In  this  case  it  is  a  dollar  grant  to  the  uni- 
versity, subject  to  the  audit  as  to  whrtV.er 
the   charges    against    it 

Mr.  Riehlman.  I  know  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  a  long  time  there  was 
overhead  of  additional  amounts  up  to  15  or 
20  percent  that  could  be  charged  ag;  inst  a 
research  program  by  universities.  HEW  h:is 
the  same  program  and  they  are  up  to  15 
percent. 

The  Defense  Department  has  eliminated 
any  percentage  and  they  can  come  in  at  a 
later  date  with  additional  overhead  costs  and 
sometimes  it   is  as  much  as   100  percent.     I 
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J  ist  learned  this  the  other  day      I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  get  In  that  same  .'•Ituatlon 

Mr  SirPERT  Our  overhead  In  this  regard 
Is  the  same  as  Defense  There  Is  campus 
overhead  rate  »h:ch  Is  determined  by  audit 
agencies  from  the  military  department 
liiat  rate  Is  applied  to  all  our  cuntrno'-s  in 
the    inatltutlin. 

Mr  RiEHLMAM  I  don't  want  to  prolong 
the  dliCU£.=  li>n  Smewhere  along  the  line 
I  hupe  we  can  get  into  this  matter,  becavise 
I  know  HEW  Is  a-skmg  for  this  restriction  to 
be  taken  off  their  contracts  with  the  uni- 
versities. It  Is  15  percent  and  they  are  held 
to  that  position  They  want  to  follow  the 
Kne  of  the  Defense  Department,  that  there 
be  no  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  overhead  that 
can  b>?  ch^u-ged  In  addition  to  the  original 
contrart. 

I  thuik  we  sli.uld  explore  thl.s  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  sjolng  to  request  that  we  hold  t.) 
the  limit  of  15  percent  I  think  there  must 
be  a  limitation  s^Jinewhcrc 

Mr  Rtan  I  think  that  Is  a  good  point  I 
wonder  if  we  could  fee  a  sample  Cintract 
tliat  you  have  and  see  exactly  h  'W  it  Is 
ipcUcd  '  Ut 

Mr  RiiHLMAN  I  m  n.it  opposing  to  the 
liaiversities  that  are  carrying  on  these  rc- 
Sf.irch  programs  having  some  leeway  f  r 
additional  overhead  expense,  but  I  Just  d.  n  t 
think  you  can  take  off  completely  the  '.im.ta- 
tion  and  this  hcW  been  done  in  the  Derense 
Departjnent  and  I  repeat,  HEW  has  a  limit 
of  15  percent  and  they  are  now  pleading  for 
that  t*j  be  removed  or  lifted. 

Mr  Ryan  Hasn't  NASA  written  a  reptrlc- 
tl>n  In  their  contracts  with  the  universities'' 

Mr  SiEPERT  We  have  not  assumed  an  obll- 
gitlon  We  nfi^r'tiate  with  t!;e  unlver.sity 
based  on  estiibli.ihed  overhead  rates  which 
were  audited  rates  as  of  a  given  period  of 
time.  We  do  not  obll:;ate  ourselves  t..)  p.iy 
Some  sudden  charge  In  the  overhead  ra*e 
I  will  have  to  get  the  exact  Information  and 
supply  It  to  the  committee.  They  do  pro- 
vide at  the  Completion  of  a  schrol  year  or 
calendar  year,  the  audlt(;rs  fr  'm  the  acency 
do  come  in  and  audit  again  the  .ictual 
expenditure'-.,  if  It  was  any  lefs  we  take  the 
benefit  of  It  We  do  not  write  In  unlimited 
cost  ,i.-raii.<emei:''R 

Mr  Daddario  Perhaps  Mr  Slepert  could  go 
Into  thU  just  a  bit  since  it  has  been  cpcned 
up  as  to  why  It  Is  necessary  t.)  ha\e  this 
fl'utu;\t;n:;  capability 

Mr  SiEPtRT  Y>  u  mean  a  prcdlc'i-d  rnte  .md 
actual  rat<'? 

Mr  DADDARin  To  got  the  answer  to  Mr 
RiEHLMAN  y  question  Why  can't  you  put  a 
celling  on  It  so  you  will  know  you  are  n.a 
g  ling  over  that' 

Mr  S1EPS.HT  My  Imprcfilon  a'^.d  I  would 
like  to  correct  thiis  if  I  am  wrong,  th.it  the 
only  ttuct  latlon  In  this  Is  In  fa-.or  of  the 
Government.      If  It  goes  down,  we  dcn't  pay 

Mr  Dado^rio  The  times  when  you  go  over 
1)  percent  are  very  few.  but  you  need  the 
Capacity  ' 

Mr  SiEPERT  Lot  me  correct  that  The  I'l- 
percent  limitation  Is  a  limitation  that  the 
Congress  has  placed  In  the  appropriation 
bills  for  each  year  In  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation. 

This  is  lit  an  aiidlted  expenditure  rate  of 
the  camp  i.ses  This  Is  a  point  of  dlsa;:ree- 
nient  wher,-  the  uiuversitit-s  have  held  that 
In  this  situation  the  Federal  Government  l.s 
cnly  paylns^  a  portlnn  of  the  true  overhead 
that  Is  nppUc.ib'e  to  tnese  particular  grants. 
I  don't  pi  ipose  to  evaluate  the  competency. 

Mr  D^ddario  Is  It  your  opinion  that  15 
percent  is  a  proper  limitation? 

Mr  SitPFT.r  In  response  to  your  direct 
qiiesiion,  I  think  It  Is  not.  I  think  the 
universities  have  been  requested  to  perfi  rm 
an  esfientiil  public  service  and  that  their 
sources  of  income  to  provide  for  their  total 
operation  of  the  institution  as  an  educa- 
t;<in«l  enterprise,  and  In  addition  perform 
research    for    the    Federal    Governinent,    re- 


quires that  some  wny  or  another  that  their 
triie  overhead  cost  be  paid 

Mr  RiEHiMAN  Let  me  ask  you  thU  quen- 
t.on  .Are  y<iu  In  favor  of  taking  off  ciim- 
pletely   limitation'' 

M-  S:epf.rt  No.  air  If  you  mean  by  tnk- 
l:ie  It  off  that  universities  can  charge  the 
t'ld'-ril  Governmeiit  any  overhead  ttiat 
cirr.es  In  Us  head    the  ai.swer  1<  "No" 

\fr  RIFHIM^N  I  don't  want  it  that  br^.ad 
I  am  talking  about  a  limitation  We  hiid 
it  written  In  the  appropriations  bill  and 
we  still  have  It  In  HL'W  The  Defense  De- 
partment  has  decided  to  take  off  c<  mpletely 
any  percentage  amoiint  based  on  percentage 
and  let  them  come  In  and  press  th.elr  over- 
head cost  and  apparently  accepted  it  after 
evaluating  It 

My  question  Is.  Do  you  feel  that  this  Is 
the  way  NASA  should  handle  It.  or  should 
they  have  some  percentage  limitation  that 
they  can  charge  over  and  above  the  regular 
contract  that  they  have  entered  into  or  leave 
It  wide  open"" 

Mr  SiEi'FRT  I  believe  It  ibould  be  subject 
to  looking  at  the  facts  This  does  nn  make 
It  wide  open  There  have  been  detailed  dis- 
cussions with  these  campus  p*'ople  each 
time  TTie  b.isio  problem  is  to  reach  an 
agieement  between  the  Government  and  the 
u.i;\ersity  as  to  which  of  their  cod'.s  are  In- 
curred because  they  are  teaching  people  and 
which  of  their  costs  they  have  had  to  put  In 
the  picture  l^ecause  they  are  performing  re- 
search   for   the   Federal   Government 

What  yoti  are  saying  should  it  Jvist  be  the 
college    point    of    view    that   should    pre\alP 

Obviously  the  answer  Is  "No  " 

Mr  Riehimw  I  agree  It  Is  a  complicated 
pr  blen^  t^>  ev  iluate  exactly  what  they  are 
.ii;  ■wed  tr,  charge  against  the  contract  ver«;us 
what  they  would  charge  lor  leaching  pur- 
poses 

Mr  Daddario  You  think  It  sh  raid  liwe  a 
E'r^tivi;    aiidi'lng'' 

Mr  SiEPF-RT  I  think  It  ran  he  controlled 
w.*n  a  strong  auditing  In  the  past  the 
c.impus  rates   have  been   so  determined 

Mr  Ryan  As  I  understand  It.  there  is  no 
limitation  on   the   NASA   appropriations'* 

Mr  SiEPERT  No  We  c>;irdlnate  this  part 
of  our  pr'xurement  policy  with  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Defense. 

Mr  Ryan.  Who  docs  the  auditing  or  docs 
DOD  da  It? 

Mr.  SiEPERT  By  an  agreement  with  the 
Department  c^f  Defense,  we  do  n  >t  audit 
separately  the  campus  overnead  of  any  In- 
fititutlon  which  has  work  under  w  iv  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  As  a  result,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  put  their  auditing 
.■itaff  in  there.  We  have  only  one  Govern- 
m.ent  group  go  over  the  books  of  the  campus 
f  ir  that   purpose 

We  accept  those  figures 

Mr  Ryan.  Are  there  Instances  where  you 
have  a  contract  with  the  campus  and  the 
DOD  Isn't  Involved  at  all? 

Mr    SiETTRT    M  the  present  time,  no 

Mr.  Te^gite  At  the  present  time  how 
ubcut    the   National    Science    Foundation'' 

Mr.  SiEPEHT.  I  am  sorry  I  think  the  AEC 
may  have  some  of  the  campuses. 

Tlie  predominant  ones  )  would  think  the 
Army  actually  has  the  major  amount  of 
auditing  of  college  campuses  We  could  get 
that  Infornaatlon. 

Mr    Rifhi.man    I  would   like   It 

I  think  at  a  later  date  we  might  like  to  go 
Into  this  more  fully. 


ExrEBPT  or  Tran  <  rut   of   March   8,    1962^ 

SUDCOMMrTTEE  No     I 

Mr  Tr.ACE  Dr  Sieper'.  nfter  our  prlT  dis- 
cussion, the  land-rrant  college  contacted 
me  concemlnpr  this  15  percent  we  discussed 

Should  there  be  any  figure''  Should  there 
be  :iny  limit? 

Mr.  StEPERT  Our  recommendation  would 
be  -No." 


We  believe  the  way  that  the  overhead  la 
negotiated  now  by  quite  rough-minded  au- 
ditors from  the  Government  la  such  that  the 
iinlversltlea  under  the  present  policy  are  only 
recovering  that  overhead  which  Is  fairly  at- 
tributable to  the  re«eiir<  h  load  we  place  upon 
t  hern 

I  .mi  J  1  in!.;n^  Mr  Hit  in  Nf\N  to  put  In  the 
ret-oril  certiiin  additional  mformaUon  In  re- 
sp..iiise  ti'  y  ''ir  questlun 

Since  Uils  ha*  conie  up,  I  w  uld  like  t*.'  cor- 
re<:i  one  thing 

I  was  l:i  F'lme  di'Ubt  yesterday  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  precise  controlling 
limit. itlcn  on  thi*  overhead  rising  alter  wo 
tiad  reached  an  obligation  with  the  univer- 
sity 

The  situ  illon  Is  that  these  overhead  rat«s 
are  determineil  in  acc.irdance  with  the  Bu- 
r.niu  nl  tl.e  tiudget  Circular  A  21.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
this  circular,  did  its  own  determinations  In 
accord. ince  with  critt-ri.i  with  the  so-called 
Asper.i  Armed  Services  I'rocurements  Regula- 
tions In  the  last  2  years,  have  been  ctJnvertlng 
to   the   A  21   Circular 

Now  in  this,  what  we  do  Is  reuch  an  agree- 
ment on  a  provisional  bafiis 

The  pro\  Islon.'l  basis  Is  the  last  audited 
r.ite  'I'hls  Is  a  dcterniinaUon  made  unilater- 
ally by  the  Goveriiinent  httse.l  upon  Us  e.xam- 
inatio.-i  of  the  b<><jks.  not  what  the  university 
w.uits  us  to  pay 

At  the  end  of  the  P-'-cal  p<-rlo<l.  there  Is  an- 
otlier  audit  niiide  and  the  overhead  Ls  ad- 
Justed  to  the  actual  expenses  that  were  In- 
curred 

Now  the  question  I  believe  yesterday,  was, 
"Is  a  university  in  a  pusitlon  substantially  to 
change  Its  o\erhe,id  experience  during  that 
perUnl  of  time  and.  If  so.  are  we  Just  obli- 
gated  to  pay   whatever  com^  up?" 

We  have  checked  that  aeainst  our  own  rec- 
ords over  a  2-year  perl'>d  of  time  and  find 
there  Is  a  remarkable  stability  between  pro- 
vi.'ional  rates  and  the  actual 

Over  a  'J-year  perlixl  of  time  there  has  only 
been  a  change  of  3  per^-ent  ige  points  on  the 
a",  eruge  In  the  ca^es  we  ;<.«  ked  at  at  random. 
Mr  HiriiLMAN  With  your  experience  for 
the  pa.st  2  years,  what  h.is  been  the  percent- 
age of  overhead  In  respect  U:i  the  actual  con- 
tract ■• 

Mr  SiEPERT  Tlie  {wrccnta^e  we  use  Is  com- 
puted on  a  dillerent  bivse  th.>n  the  15  percent 
you  aniied  at><jul  yesterday. 

Our  understanding  of  the  l"")  percent  Is 
that  this  Is  5  percent  of  the  t  jtal  of  direct 
costs  in  the  grant. 

Our  percentages  under  Circular  A  21  are 
computed  only  a.,'alnst  tlie  direct  labor  costs 
that  are  in  the  tyrant  and  not  supplies  and 
materials,  and  equipment,  and  that  s<jrt  of 
thli.g. 

So  tiiese  percenta^'e  raU's  we  iLSe  will  show 
higher,  whether  tliey  are  actually  higher  In 
dollar  terms  It  would  be  a  little  hard  to 
comp.vre. 

For  Instance,  thie  Ohio  Sl.<ite  rate  In  1949 
wa.s  44  percent.  Ohio  State  University,  that 
Ls  It  wa.s  44  percent  again  In  1U60. 
Ni't  .ill  of  them  are  this  stable 
The  mo.st  unusual  iMcre.tse  In  the  percent- 
nee  Is  the  University  of  Chicago,  according  to 
our  records,  which  w.is  2y  percent  of  direct 
labor  In  lit-SV*.  47  percent  in  1060  and  50  per 
percent  in   la61  j. 

See,  th(«e  are  the  twd  extremes  with  which 
we  are  dealing. 

The  overall  average  Is  only  a  3-i>f'rcent 
climb 

Mr  HirtiiMiN  Well.  I  think.  Mr  Chalr- 
m.iti  we  will  prob.ibly  go  Into  this  In  more 
detail  and  I  think  It  Is  well  to  have  oti  the 
record  whether  or  not  the  Depirtment  feels 
there  should  be  a  limitation  n  a  percentage 
basis. 

Mr    Sea.mans    Could  I  m.ike  Just  one  com- 
ment here.  Mr    Chairman? 
Mr    Tfag-  e    Yes. 
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Mr  Sfamans  From  my  experience,  when  I 
was  at  MIT,  I  know  it  happened  to  be  the 
N.ivy  in  this  case,  the  Navy  auditors  were  very 
careful  and  very  diligent  and  very  thorough 
in  I  he  manner  In  which  they  carried  out 
t  t.i'ir  audit. 

it  it.  a  complicated  business  at  any  Institu- 
tion, liecause  there  are  facilities  that  are 
shared      Actual  rooms  that  are  shared. 

When  you  i:et  into  the  electric  light  bills 
ami  various  thiiiits  that  go  Into  the  running 
of  .1  hik;  plant,  these  things  are  shared. 

.Mr     Tkaci  f     'i'es 

Mr  Sea.mans  I  would  myself  think  that  a 
university  would  find  it  very  dltTicull  Indeed 
If  they  were  to  carry  out  a  proj^ram  with  an 
arbitrary,  somewhat  arbltriu-y.  percentage  on 
direct  labor,  because  they  have  no  financial 
resources  that  are  readily  available  to  pay 
the  difference,  a.ssuming  thiit  that  didn't 
Cover  their  actu  il  overhetid 

Mr  UiEHi  man  Well,  you  certainly  do  have 
some  guidelines  .^et  down  by  GAO.  that  Is, 
the  Defense  Department  does 

Mr  SiEPERT  Tlie  guidelines  that  they 
follow  are  really  not  now  G.^fD  guidelines,  but 
the  Budiret  Bureau  Circul  ir  A  21.  which  was 
jirciiared  In  full  cooperation  with  the  Gcn- 
eril    Accounting   OfTire 

Tliere  w;vs  a  Joint  tA.sk  f(  rce  in  which 
they  were   fully   represented 

Mr    Hit  HI  MAN     I  see 

Mr  lULKr  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr  Ein- 
horn,  As.x.ciate  Director  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce.  was  the  represeiit^it  ive  at 
that  time  m  that  ncpotiition 

I  tluiik  one  other  thing  tliit  I  might  .idd 
here  that  Is  relevant,  we  do  deal  with  the 
universities  with  two  kinds  of  contractual 
Instruments 

One  Is  a  grant  and  this  Is  to  support  the 
peneral  level  of  effort  wurk  of  Idei'.s  by  their 
U-achlng  research  staff  they  want  to  work  on 
which   lire   Important    to   us 

Mr   Se^mans    In  ;i  p.ven  field 

Mr   SiETEHr     In  a  given  field 

I  lie  seionU,  are  contr.ic's  f ■  r  th.em  to  do  a 
.'{K-citic  Job  for  us  Including  the  building  of 
In.'-truinentatlon    that    files    In    a    payload. 

Now,  the  contrii  ts  arc  cost  contracts  and 
my  reinark.s  this  morning  have  related  to  the 
way  overhead  Is  determined  on  the  cost  con- 
tracts 

Now  on  the  pr. lilts,  on  tlie  pr.iiit.  we  p.iy 
the  overhead  -  the  provisional  overhead  or 
the  amount  requested  by  the  universilv, 
whichever  is  the  lesser — nnd  on  a  number  of 
these  grants  they  will  come  In  nnd  actually 
requisi  a  .'^mailer  percent  ape  overhead  th.in. 
m  fact,  thev  request  when  they  are  doing 
(oiitract  work 

So  that  in  no  event  do  we  go  m  exce.is  of 
the  so-called  A   21  overlie. id  determination 

Mr    '^icMiMfN     That's  ah  I  have 

Mr  TFAfit'K  Then  we  have  people  supgest- 
iiu'  a  ni.ixiiinini  of  A2  percent 

Mr  .SiK.i'KRT  The  only  comment.  Id  like 
to  \o<ik  at  the  land-prant  colleges  and  find 
out  whe'her  that  improves,  i-t.ibili/es,  or 
hurts   their   i)o.'-ition 

Mr     IloiME,     Aho  on   what   base 

Mr  TtAt.fK  I  think  that  Is  relev.mt  Ina.':- 
niuch  us  tlie  prese:;t  limitation  Is  15  percent 
they  deal  with  HEW  so  if  they  get  42  percent 
they'd  be  hajipy 

Mr  SiFi'FRT  Excej-it  ag.tin,  the  15  percent 
they  are  talking  ab.  ut  Is  15  percent  of  a 
larger  h.i.>~o  of  c>>'ts  bec.mse  that's  15  per- 
cent of  tlie   tot.il  cost,   not   Ju.'t  liibor  costs. 

The  40  percent  they  Rre  t.ilking  about  Is 
tied,  or  should  be  tied,  to  labor  which  is  the 
way  that  Is  (!•  t'-rniiiiecl 

Mr  DvnnARM  \Vi  11.  Mr  Slepert ,  from  yrur 
testlnvnv  yepttrdiiy.  I  felt  that  you  leaned 
toward  the  positl.)n  where  you  kept  as 
,  flexible  as  po.'-.<:il»lc  just  bec.iu;c  of  what 
yuu'vc  said  that  the  15  percent  of  the  42 
percent  is  purely  relative  as  the  ba.se  to- 
w.ird  which  Its  poii.tcd. 
Mr    Sii-PtRT.   '111.!        riflit. 


Mr.  Daddario.  Therefore,  as  long  as  we 
can  be  assured  that  there  Is  a  strong  audit- 
ing procedure,  this  should  take  care  of  the 
difficulty  and  not  put  restrictions  upon  you, 
which  might  prevent  you  from  accomplish- 
ing your  research  and  development  programs 
with  Institutions? 

Mr.  SiEPERT.  This  Is  right. 

Our  feeling  Is  that  the  audit  people 
have  now  Joined  together  with  some  com- 
mon understanding  of  what  our  criteria  of 
allocatable  cost  Is  and  the  auditors  are  pretty 
hardheaded  In  using  a  so-called  realistic 
determination  of  cost  which  I  think  bids — 
has  good  promise  for  introducinp  compara- 
ble treatment  of  overhead  acrjss  the  various 
iicents 

Mr.  DADnARio.  If  C  nprcss  places  an  ar- 
bltra.ry  ceiling  on  this,  it  places  y  u  in  the 
ixiKition  you  redlv  don't  have  aity  room 
t     move  .'>ri<unf|  on  uni«-r  th    t '' 

Mr.  .siLPFRT  Our  p,.,iti-ti  we  thinVt.  in 
dealing  with  th'^  utov- ts' ti'-'^  we  w -nt  thern 
to  engape  lu  wopk  thev  n.iv  lit  p'-ev'ously 
done  It  would  be  extremel,  doticiilt  to  have 
us  pet  tbeni  piotie'  r  m  i  'j  field  if  we  were 
not  in  t'le  p  .sitioii  to  p.,\  the  c '.st  of  their 
()■.'■  rhf'.il. 

If  we  c  uld  only  p.v  the  direct  co-t.  I 
Ihoik    tliere   w    uld    b.^   ,'ome   doiibt 

Mr  iJAUiJARio.  .s:. ,:,.,..  y,,^,  .,,^c)  pr  Spainfns 
in  pirtieular  sa'd  you  think  the  university 
should  play  a  better  p.  it  n  the  space  pro- 
pram  than  they  h-vc,  it  see-ns  to  mo  this 
would  be  a  point  for  u--  to  consider  and  we 
sh(  uld  allow  as  much  licxfbility  as  possible. 

Mr    SiFPERT    It  IS 

We  w'  uld  allow  as  much  ffexibility  as  the 
pri  «-cnt  Circular  A  21  permits  other  agencies. 

Mr,  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  for  the  Congress  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  by  the  enactment 
of  appropriate  legislation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  impose  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  budgets  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versitii  s  by  requiring  a  15-perccnt  limi- 
tation on  the  indirect  costs  allowable  on 
defense  research  grant.s. 

Since  indirect  costs  of  .'■uch  research 
are,  in  fact,  much  higher  than  this  fig- 
ure, we  would  be  forcing  our  universities 
to  subsidize  these  prcgranis  so  important 
to  the  national  defense.  Funds  that 
might  otherwise  be  used  for  education 
in  English,  architecture,  business,  law, 
and  many  other  fields,  would  have  to  be 
di  erted  to  support  Federal  contract  re- 
search projects.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  many  messages  I  have  received  from 
presidents  of  leading  universities,  includ- 
ing Cornell  University,  of  which  I  am  an 
alumnus. 

Furthermore,  should  a  15-pcrcent  lim- 
itation be  imposed,  universities  might  be 
forced  to  adopt  the  distressing  alterna- 
tive of  refusing  to  accept  research  as- 
signments from  the  Defense  Department. 
This  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  coun- 
try because,  in  many  instances,  these 
in-  titutions  possess  the  best  facilities  and 
prrsonnel  for  research. 

Certainly,  the  Federal  Government 
should  never  allow  excessive  overhead 
costs  as  a  means  to  aid  education,  but  a 
carefully  administered  uniform  system 
of  cost  accounting  should  be  the  method 
employed  to  govern  the  amount  of  true 
indirect  expenses. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  the  bill  only  insofar 
a'   it  sets  an  arbitrary  limit  in  this  area. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  will 
not  have  to  object,  I  wish  somebody 
would  explain  the  amendment  that  was 
offered  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
Cederberg  amendment.  We  did  not  get 
an  explanation  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.    That  will  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ob.served 
the  following  Members  standing  i  Messrs. 
M.'\HON,  Gross,  Meader,  Stratton,  San- 
TANGELO,  and  Bailey. 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike 
to  rai.se  the  point,  but  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  stood  had  just  finished  speak- 
ing on  the  amendment  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  has  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  some  of 
that  comment  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred  was  a^dres.sed  to  a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment, 
which  substitute  has  since  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Meader]. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  who  said  that  the  amend- 
ment had  not  been  explained,  let  me  say 
that  there  are  three  amendments,  which 
are  related. 

The  first  amendment  would  add  $1 
million  to  the  Army  research  grant 
section.  That  is  $1  million  which  was 
deleted  by  the  committee  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  saved  by  the  15  percent 
limitation  imposed  by  section  540. 

The  second  amendment  takes  similar 
action  with  respect  to  the  research 
grant  section  for  the  Air  Force  by  re- 
storing the  $3  million  w^hich  the  com- 
mittee deleted  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  deleted  the  $1  million  for  the  Army. 

The  third  amendment  would  strike  the 
limitation  contained  in  section  540 
which  is  a  limitation  of  indirect  costs  to 
15  percent  of  direct  costs.  This  matter 
has  been  thoroughly  explained  and 
argued  during  general  debate.  I  be- 
lieve the  membership  understands  what 
the  amendments  would  do.  We  would 
simply  say  that  this  House  is  not  going 
to  impose  a  $4  million  burden  on  the 
educational  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  this  country  for  accepting  re- 
search grants  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Last  year,  fiscal  year  1961,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  on  the  research  that 
it  did  for  the  Federal  Government,  spent, 
of  its  own  funds  on  indirect  costs  for 
conducting   that  research,  Sl^iz   million 
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more  than  the  amount  reimbursed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  say  that  these  hard-pressed  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  should  not  be 
f  )!ced  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
(hvcrtinii  education  funds  to  a  Federal 
purpose  or  of  refusing  to  accept  defense 
research  tyrants  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  it  costs  them  so  much 
that  they  cannot  take  the  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

(Mr.    B.MLEYl. 

Mr.  B.MLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  the  amendment  of- 
ftrcd  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
to  strike  this  limitation  on  the  universi- 
ties. I  am  doing  it  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  president  of  my  university  that  they 
cannot  carry  on  the  programs  under  the 
limitation  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wW  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  pcntleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  unle.ss 
action  of  this  sort  is  taken  to  relieve  the 
squeeze  on  the  educational  institutions, 
some  of  the  universities  and  colleges  sim- 
ply will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  accept 
these  grants  for  doing  research  under 
conditions  which  make  them  suffer  a 
loss?  Therefore,  if  we  do  not  vote  for 
this  amendment,  we  are  endangering  re- 
search pro^rrams  that  are  essential  to  our 
national  defense. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  After  receiving  the  wire 
from  the  president  of  my  university  I 
had  a  telephone  conversation  with  them 
and  they  said  that  they  had  reached  the 
point  where  they  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  these  activities  further. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahlornia. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  would 
like  to  .say  that  if  this  limitation  is  car- 
ried over  into  the  NASA  setup  it  would 
greatly  retard  all  of  our  effort  in  space. 
If  we  take  this  step  suggested  by  the 
committee  it  would  be  a  great  step  back- 
ward. 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  also  the  remarks  made 
by  my  able  colleague  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    New    York 

[Mr.   S.^NTANGELOl. 

fBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  S.\nt.\n- 
CEt.o  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Stratton  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr   Stratton  I. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  byplay  going  on  with  regard 
to  this  amendment.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  Cederberi;  amendment  ha.s  sup- 
port on  both  sides  of  the  ai.^le  The 
gentleman  from.  Michigan  IMr.  Meader) 


commented  on  it  in  great  detail  in  the 
Record  yesterday.  There  is  support  for 
the  proposal  substantially  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  as  there  i.s  on  the  Republican 
side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elimina- 
tion of  th.is  restriction  is  a  sut)i>tantial 
pr.ncip'.e  of  the  admini.stration  itself. 

A-s  I  mentioned  earlu  r  ;n  the  d«-bate, 
the  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Dt'fen.-^e  for 
Re.search  and  Development.  Dr  Brown, 
ttstifltd  that  the  Department  feels  very 
sironply  that  there  .should  be  no  limita- 
tion whatsoever. 

I  think  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whither  tho  Ccd.rber'.;  ami  ndmenl  will 
prevail,  and  the  rea.'^on  for  my  otTenn^,' 
the  substitute  amendment  was  simply 
to  pre.>erve  our  M.;hls  :  o  that  if  the  all- 
out  amendment,  which  I  fully  support, 
fails  at  least  we  will  have  a  secondary 
position  to  retreat  to.  I  know  that  .some- 
tim.es  the  parliamentary  situation  is 
.■^uch  that  after  a  vote  is  tak^n  you  find 
there  is  no  secondary  position  to  retreat 
to  I  am  !;lad  we  have  protected  that 
scccndary  position. 

Now.  the  question  in  this  amendment 
is  Mmply  whether  we  are  f;oiniT  to  im- 
pose a  restriction  on  the  co.st  of  defence 
research  projects  carried  on  by  educa- 
tional institutions  which  is  totally  and 
completely  unrealistic  and  therefore  as 
a  practical  matter  can  serve  only  to  gut 
the  educational  research  prouram.s  now 
being  carried  on.  and,  then  fore,  either 
seriously  undermine  our  whole  research 
program  in  the  Defense  Department  or 
else  transfer  it  either  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment Itself  or  to  .'^ome  of  these  .so- 
called  nonproTt  in.^titutions  like  the 
Ramo-Wooldndge  Corp..  whose  rather 
excessive  proflt.s  have  been  a  matter  of 
investiiration  in  this  Congress  over  tlie 
pa.t  couple  of  yiars. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  we  ouizht  to 
do  anything  to  harm  our  defense  re- 
search program,  yet  the  As.sistant  Se'C- 
retary  of  Defense  said  the  curtailment 
of  the  univer.sity  re.search  acti\ai.s 
which  the  proposal  included  in  section 
540  of  the  committee's  bill  would  bring 
about  would  corLstitute  a  .serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  rr.seareh  and  development 
programs  vital  to  the  Nation's  defense 
and  -security     It  is  just  as  simple  as  that 

Ht  re  we  have  a  system  where  our  creat 
educational  in.'-titutions  are  spending 
30.  40.  in  some  cases  50  percent  in  terms 
of  indirect  cos's  because  they  have  dif- 
ferent accounting  procedures,  and  the 
committee  come;:  in  and  says.  "You  can 
spend  only  15  percent  "  The  chairman 
says.  "We  know  that  is  not  realistic, 
but  we  are  f'oim;  to  meet  with  the  other 
body  "  I  think  we  have  a  respon.'-ibility 
a.s  Ml  mbers  of  this  body  not  to  put  any 
irrespon.sible  provision.^  into  th..s  meas- 
ure, not  to  do  any  thin:  that  would 
jeopardize  our  educational  in.slitutions. 
and  certainly  not  to  jeopardize  our  de- 
fense program,  the  essence  of  which, 
like  the  real  measure  of  our  .security,  lies 
in  the  superiority  of  our  defense  research 
and  d<'Velopment  pro'-rams  over  those 
of  the  Soviets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 

FORDl. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee over  a  period  of  years  has  sought 


to  get  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  come  up  with  some  uniform 
procedures,  .some  consistent  rules  and 
regulations  in  this  area.  We  have  been 
conspicuously  unsuccessful.  We  have 
not  received  the  necessary  results.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  excuse  for  their 
delay.  This  committee  in  its  feeling  of 
frustration  finally  decided  we  had  to 
make  a  very  arbitrary  limitation. 

Now  the  whole  matter  could  be  re- 
solved, and  I  think  to  the  reasonable 
satibfaetion  of  most  people,  if  the  De- 
purtmi'nt  would  come  up  with  a  study 
that  they  ha'.e  promi.sed  to  produce  for 
.some  time  Tiiat  study,  which  is  to  in- 
clucie  some  uniform  rules  and  regula- 
tions, IS  overdue.  They  have  told  us  it  is 
imminent  for  some  time.  We  do  not 
think  they  are  playing  fair  and  square 
with  the  committee,  and  we  took  this 
action  to  stimulate  Uiem  to  some  affirm- 
ative action.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
Hou.se  will  stick  with  the  committee  so 
that  we  can  izet  results. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rccog- 
ni/es  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mmion;  to  close  debate  on  tlie  pending 
amendments. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
there  may  be  .some  need  for  clarification 
of  the  i.ssue  before  us.  In  my  town  there 
is  a  college  of  about  10,000  students.  The 
ciiik-ges  have  a  friend  in  court  in  the 
t^entleman  who  is  now  addressing  you, 
and  who  certainly  would  be  one  of  the 
last  who  would  want  to  injure  the  col- 
leges of  our  country.  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  CederbergI.  The 
amendment  strikes  out  an  attempt  to 
control  the  appropriations  which  the 
Congress  makes.  The  Congress  in  its 
exercise  of  the  power  of  ttie  purse  can 
a.ssert  itself,  and  contribute  to  the  doing 
of  a  better  job  for  this  country,  or  it  can 
abandon  its  responsibility  for,  and  lose 
its  control  of.  the   ix)wer  of  the  purse. 

What  IS  the  situation.  Mr.  Chairman? 
It  IS  proi>osed  that  not  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  money  which  is  given  in  re- 
.search grants  to  the  colleges  can  be 
u.sed  for  overhead.  To  grant  the  colleges 
money  and  make  the  modest  request  that 
they  u.se  not  more  than  15  percent  for 
overhead — what  is  wrong  with  that?  I 
think  we  would  feel  in  many  cases  when 
we  give  a  grant  of  money  to  institutions 
or  States  and  municipalities,  we  should 
ask  for  matciuni;  funds.  But  we  are  not 
asking  for  any  matching  funds  on  these 
k'rant.s.  This  is  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, to  the  colleges,  in  and  through  the 
Department  of  Defen.se. 

Most  of  the  work  really  done  by  the 
colNces  IS  not  done  on  the  basis  of 
grants.  It  is  done  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tra^'ls.  About  $'300  million  of  research 
business  is  placed  by  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  with  the  colleges  on  a  con- 
tract basis  and  that  is  in  no  way  af- 
fected by  the  provision  of  the  bill  we 
aro  discussing.  But  about  $40  million, 
worth  IS  done  on  a  ^rant  basis.  So  this 
limitation  applies  only  to  the  $40  mil- 
lion, and  would  provide  a  modest  degree 
of  control.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  this 
situation  may  get  out  of  hand  just  like 
a  lot  of  other  thing.-,  have  gotten  out  of 
hand.    Two  years  ayo  the  grant  program 
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was  only  $8  million.  Last  year  it  was  $28 
million.  This  year  it  is  $40  million  and 
It  is  on  its  way  to  a  much  higher  level. 
This  is  an  effort  to  bring  to  bear  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds. 

The  colleges  car  not  lose  any  money. 
The  grant  money  is  going  to  be  given  to 
tliem.  They  are  not  going  to  lose  any- 
thing, I  will  say  tc  the  gentleman  from 
M.nncsota. 

It  was  said  when  this  provision  was 
put  in  the  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare bill  about  5  years  ago  that  this  limi- 
tation would  just  wreck  the  program — 
that  it  would  ab.'olutely  wreck  it.  It 
was  said  that  the  colleges  would  have 
to  back  out  of  th'?  field  of  research  in 
I'.ealth.  education,  and  welfare.  But  in 
1955  the  colleges  were  using  $34  million, 
With  this  15-pcrcert  limitation. 

This  year  they  nre  using  $441  million 
with  this  15-pcrcent  provision  in  full 
f  rce  and  effect.  If  there  had  not  been 
a  15-pcrcent  restriction  imposed  it 
mi.'ht  have  gone  not  from  $34  million 
to  $441  million,  but  to  $1  billion.  This 
.•^ort  of  thing  is  apt  to  get  out  of  hand, 
and  those  who  are  watching  and  study- 
ing these  problems  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year  are  Just  trying  to 
prevent  this  from  fretting  out  of  hand. 

I  ask  you  what  is  wrong  with  giving 
money  to  colleges  and  universities,  and 
requesting  that  they  give  defense  value 
for  defense  dollars,  using  only  15  percent 
for  overhead?  The  answer  is  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  it. 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  committee. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  section  540, 
that  is,  the  15  percent  limitation  on  the 
indirect  expenses  in  connection  with  re- 
.search grants. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  indicated 
that  such  a  limitation  will  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  Goverrunent  grant 
research  projects  being  carried  on  In 
our  universities  and  colleges.  'Where 
universities  and  colleges  are  perform- 
ing such  a  public  service,  overhead  costs, 
which  can  be  allocated  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  project,  should  not  be  borne 
by  the  other  educational  funds  of  the 
in.stitutions.  At  Columbia  University 
the  indirect  cost  is  about  23  percent 

Mr  Chairman,  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  has 
said: 

The  difference  [between  15  percent  and 
23  percent)  would  repreaent  a  subsidy  from 
eduratlonal  fundfi  of  the  university.  'While 
thUs  research  is  valuable  to  the  Defense  De- 
p.irtment  and  to  education,  continued  srub- 
Fldy  unfairly  consume*  university  funds 
which  should  also  be  used  for  education  In 
English,  architecture,  business,  law.  and 
many  other  areas  which  do  not  receive  Gov- 
ernment granu  but  which  are  Important  in 
whole  educational  effort.  Failure  to  provide 
full  audited  Indirect  cost  must  lead  to  re- 
fusal to  accept  some  grants  from  Govern- 
ment or  to  sharp  limitation  of  all  other 
university  work. 

Dr.  James  M.  Hester,  president.  New 
York  University,  has  said  that  a  15-per- 
cent limitation  "places  a  significant 
burden  on  the  financial  resources  of  New 
York  University." 
cvin 436 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  Michigan    [Mr.   Cederberg]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg) there  were — ayes  80,  noes  96. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr. 
Cederberg. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were  ayes  93, 
noes  115. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

8ec.  523.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  any  article  of  food,  clothing, 
cotton,  spun  silk  .yarn  for  cartridge  cloth,  or 
wool  (Whether  in  the  form  of  fiber  or  yarn 
or  contained  in  fabrics,  materials,  or  manu- 
factured articles)  not  grown,  reprocessed,  re- 
used, or  produced  In  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  5)epartment  concerned  shall 
determine  that  a  satisfactory  quality  and 
sufficient  quantity  of  any  articles  of  food  or 
clothing  or  any  form  of  cotton,  spun  silk 
yarn  for  cartridge  cloth,  or  wool  grown,  re- 
processed, reused,  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  cannot  be  procured 
as  and  when  needed  at  United  States  market 
prices  and  except  procurements  outside  the 
United  States  in  support  of  combat  opera- 
tions, procuremenU  by  vessels  in  foreign 
waters  and  emergency  procurements  or  pro- 
curements of  perishable  foods  by  establish- 
ments located  outside  the  United  States  for 
the  personnel  attached  thereto:  Prorided, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  pro- 
curement of  foods  manufactured  or  processed 
In  the  United  States  or  its  possessions:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  no  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a 
price  differential  on  contracts  hereafter  made 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  dis- 
locations: Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
used  except  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all 
contracU  shall  be  awarded  on  a  formally 
sulvertlsed  competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pxjcinski:  On 
page  43.  line  17,  »fter  the  word  "possession" 
strike  the  language  after  "possession"  In  line 
17  through  line  20. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  support  my 
amendment  to  remove  this  proviso  from 
this  bill.  This  proviso,  in  its  present 
form,  bars  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from 
awarding  a  contract  in  an  area  of  labor 
surplus  unless  the  bidder  is  the  lower 
bidder. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  this  pro- 
viso if  that  was  the  practice  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  but  the  next  pro- 
viso, right  in  this  bill,  on  page  43,  line 
21,  provides  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment may,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  award 
contracts  not  to  the  lowest  bidder.  So. 
what  we  are  saying  in  this  second  pro- 
viso Is  that  they  can  manipulate  defense 
contracts  any  way  they  want  as  long 
as  the  bidder  is  not  in  a  depressed  area. 
And,  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  does  not  know  how  often  contracts 


are  awarded  to  contractors  who  are  not 
the  lowest  bidder  under  this  proviso  that 
is  now  in  the  bill,  and  yet  we  say  in  the 
first  proviso,  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment cannot  use  that  same  principle 
of  negotiating  contracts  in  a  labor  sur- 
plus area. 

We  will  shortly  be  asked  to  support 
legislation  to  provide  $600  million  for 
public  worits — and  incidentally,  there  is 
talk  of  a  $2  billion  standby  program  for 
public  works,  and  we  recently  passed  a 
bill  appropriating  $455  million  for  re- 
training of  unemployed  workers.  We 
have  been  trying  through  other  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress  to  help  iieople  in 
these  chronically  unemployed  areas,  yet 
we  come  along  with  this  $48  billion  de- 
fense budget  and  we  say  in  this  pro- 
viso that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can- 
not consider  the  fact  that  an  area  has 
a  labor  surplus  in  awarding  a  defense 
contract  under  preferential  treatment. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  to 
help  these  people  in  these  depressed 
areas,  in  these  chronically  unemployed 
areas,  than  to  help  them  with  defense 
contracts,  if  they  meet  all  the  other 
requirements.  I  am  not  suggesting 
awarding  of  contracts  to  areas  simply 
because  they  are  depressed.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  by  removing  this  proviso,  the 
Secretary  would  have  greater  latitude  in 
awarding  contracts  to  areas  with  a  labor 
surplus  if  they  meet  all  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  contract  and  are  able 
to  fulfill  the  contract. 

The  argmnent  may  be  raised  that  to 
drop  this  proviso  would  increase  the  cost 
of  defense.  I  submit  that  argument  is 
totally  fallacious  because  of  the  second 
proviso,  which  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  negotiate  contracts  even 
though  they  are  not  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Just  so  there  will  be  no  doubt  about 
my  contention  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense cannot  give  preferential  treatment 
in  awarding  defense  contracts  to  de- 
pressed areas,  let  me  read  one  short 
paragraph  from  a  letter  from  the  De- 
fense Department  which  I  received  in 
reply  to  the  question  I  am  raising  here: 

It  has  been  otir  conclusion  for  some  time 
that  we  are  precluded  from  making  total 
set-asides  because  of  the  proviao  in  the  ap- 
propriation act  to  which  you  have  referred. 
Recently  we  reafBrmed  thla  conclusion  by 
Bpeciflcally  requesting  the  advice  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  coxild  In  the  face  of  this  proviso,  revise 
our  previous  practice  and  make  total  set- 
asldes.  We  were  Informed  that  we  could 
not  do  so. 

You  see  what  is  coming  to  light  on 
defense  contracts  in  the  investigation 
in  the  other  body,  and  I  tell  you,  my 
colleagues,  that  if  we  do  not  take  this 
proviso  out,  the  revelations  in  the  other 
body's  investigation  may  be  just  the 
beginning  because  right  now  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  within  this  proviso, 
is  almost  forced  to  deal  exclusively  with 
the  firms  being  named  in  the  investiga- 
tion. I  think  that  the  Secretary  should 
have  greater  latitude  in  awarding  de- 
fense contracts  since,  because  of  their 
numerous  advantages,  these  companies 
usually  are  the  low  bidder.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  people  often  ask  why  the 
Government  continues  to  do  business 
with  these  firms.    I  submit  the  Defense 
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Department  has  no  alternative  in  the 
face  of  the  proviso  which  I  am  trying 
to  remove  from  the  act.  I  think  he 
should  have  the  right  to  take  into  con- 
sideration a  depressed  area  to  help  those 
people  get  back  in  the  stream  of  the 
economy.  Therefore  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  provision  will  be  knocked  out  by 
the   adoption  of   my   amendment. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  provision  which  follows. 
or  the  provision  that  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  knock  out,  and  the  gentleman 
did  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  says  "may 
so  far  as  practicable"  award  contracts 
without  regard  to  competitive  bidding 

But  I  would  like  to  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
language  of  this  provision  is  that  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  act 
shall  be  used  and  except  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, all  contracts  shall  be  awarded  on 
a  formally  advertised,  competitive  bid 
basis,  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
deny  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  awarding  contracts  in  innumerable 
instances  to  contractors  that  were  not 
the  lowest  bidders  because  of  that  "so 
far  as  practicable"  escape  clause? 
Would  the  gentleman  deny  that? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  concede  that  per- 
haps there  have  been  some  contracts  by 
virtue  of  their  peculiarities  which  rt-- 
quired  that  "so  far  as  practicable,"  to 
waive  the  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  he  cannot  waive 
competitive  bidding  to  help  workers  who 
may  have  been  unemployed  for  many 
years,  and  are  on  public  relief  rolls,  and 
are  draining  their  community  resources : 
they  cannot  be  a  factor  to  be  considered 
by  the  Secretary  in  awarding  a  contract 
imder  this  proviso? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucinskiI  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  language  which  was  car- 
ried In  this  bill  was  asked  for  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  supported  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  well  as  by 
the  administration. 

This  was  no  change  which  was  made 
by  our  committee.  We  accepted  the 
language  of  the  administration,  and  the 
Justification  as  submitted  to  us  by  them. 
We  approve  the  language  as  submitted 
by  the  administration  itself. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  then  read  the 
gentleman  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  in  respect 
to  this  question. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Just  one  second.  Let 
us  see  what  the  genesis  of  this  proviso 
is. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  talking  about  the 
adminLstration  and  the  Department  of 
Dt^fense  reque.stintr  that  thi.s  lan^uaije 
be  inserted 

Mr  PUCINSKI  This  proviso  was  flr.st 
adopted  in  1954  It  has  been  in  there 
since  1954  after  the  Small  Busin»\s.s 
Administration  .started  diverting  defen.se 
contracts  into  small  business.  This  let- 
ter .says,  as  follows: 

The  procedures  adopted  with  respect  U) 
awards  to  labur  surplus  area  Ilrms.  however. 
be<',inie  the  .subject  of  conlri  .ver.sy  In  C<>n- 
i?ress.  which  resulted  In  the  enactment.  In 
.section  644  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  of   1954.  of  the  limitation — 

Mr  LAIRD  If  the  Kcntleman  will 
yield  further,  it  seem.s  to  me  I  ^ave  tlie 
clear  impres.sion  that  the  administration 
wa.s  supportini;  this  lantiuane.  He  quotes 
from  the  Comptrolh-r  General. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  am  not  aware  what 
the  admini.stration  position  i.s 

Mr  LAIRD  This  language  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  was 
.submitted  to  us  m  the  recommended 
draft  of  the  bill,  approved  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  and  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budt;et.  ;i.s  well  as  the 
Department  of  Defense 

Mr  YAT1-:S  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  F-UCINSKI  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois 

Mr  YATI S  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  think,  is  tryinK  to  put  .some- 
thing into  this  bill  that  is  not  in  this 
bill  It  may  have  been  sut^vjested  by  this 
administration,  but  it  haii  been  in  the 
bill  for  years,  and  wa.s  a  part  of  the  bill 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration  too. 

Mr  LAIRD  I  did  not  state  that  there 
was  a  clear  implication  here  that  the 
committee  had  written  in  some  lan^^uat;e 
that  was  opposed  by  the  administration 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  did  not  siiy  that  I 
did  not  not  mention  the  administration. 

Mr  LAIRD  It  is  supported  by  the 
administration 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  that  we  removed  this  provi.so  in  the 
House  last  year  on  a  teller  vote,  and 
then  It  was  restored  on  a  rollcall  vote 
I  say  It  should  come  out  if  you  want  to 
really  help  the  unemployed  ;K>ople  of 
America 

Mr  MAHf;N  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opi)osition   to   the   amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  1953  a  provi.so  was 
placed  m  the  defen.se  bill,  and  it  has 
been  there  ever  since  That  provistj  is 
a.s  follows : 

N  <  fundii  herein  .ipproprlated  shall  be  used 
ft>r  the  payrnen"  if  price  dlffercntlal.s  on 
contracts  hereafter  made  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  economic  dislocations 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provi.so  has  not 
been  successfully  challenged  since  1953 
It  would  be  a  calamity  to  strike  this 
lan«ua«e  from  the  bill  and  to  invite  the 
use  of  national  defen.se  funds  for 
economic  aid  to  the  various  areas  of  the 
country  Tliere  is  other  legislation  hav- 
ing to  do  with  aid  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other to  depressed  areavS  So  I  feel  con- 
fident   that    Members    in    nondepress«'d 


areas  will  certainly  not  want  price  dif- 
ferentials to  be  paid  from  fimds  In  this 
bill. 

I  think  that  Representatives  from  the 
depressed  areas  will  feel  that  there  are 
other  statutes  and  parts  of  the  law  that 
would  apply  Under  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  preference  can  be  given 
to  depre.s.sed  areas  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances but  not  on  the  basis  of  price 
differentials 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   MAHON      I  yield 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  have  read  from  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  stating 
that  within  the  framework  of  this  pro- 
V1.SO  he  cannot  engage  in  total  set -asides 
and  therefore  cannot  grant  contracts  to 
depressed  areas. 

Mr  MAHON.  He  cannot  give  price 
differentials;  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
involved  in  this  particular  amendment. 
So.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  down.  If  not,  we  would  be 
entering  into  a  very  dangerous  field. 

Mr  SHEPPARD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  SHEPPARD  I  think  everybody  is 
very  sympathetic  to  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment throughout  the  Nation.  I  know 
no  Member  who  would  not  be  normally. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  break  up  the 
pr<K'edures  of  the  Department  in  issu- 
ing defen.se  contracts,  then  we  would  be 
gettiiikj  into  a  devastating  problem;  I 
think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  now  pending  for  pre.senta- 
tion  a  bill  for  public  works  wherein 
.something  like  $600  million  would  be 
used  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  this  type  of  problem  with  provi- 
sion for  the  u.se  of  up  to  $2  biUion  later. 
I  think  that  .so  far  as  conditions  now  ob- 
tain the  amendment  should  not  be 
a^;reed  to  But  when  it  comes  to  consid- 
eration of  the  other  bill,  thdt  Is  when 
we  should  direct  our  efforts  to  accom- 
plishing this  result. ' 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe 
this  amendment  should  and  will  t>e  voted 
down. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.s<'nt  that  all  Members  have  permission 
to  revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  subject 
at  i.ssue 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
supiHirt  this  amendment  because  It  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest.  We  can- 
not hide  from  the  fact  that  Federal 
funds  have  a  distinct  impact  on  the  na- 
tional economy  Giving  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.s*'  the  privilege  of  awardmg  De- 
fen.se  contracts  to  depressed  areas  is  con- 
sistent with  all  other  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  stimulants 
to  the  economy  This  amendment  car- 
ries with  it  the  recognition  that  all  Gov- 
ernment efforts  should  be  coordinated 
and  not  considered  independently  of 
each  other  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Chairman,  few 
can  deny  the  general  economic  improve- 
ment of  our  Nation  In  the  months  since 
Pre>ident    Kennedy    took    office.     Many 
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factors  contributed  to  this  improvement, 
including  some  vigoroua  steps  on  the 
part  of  our  new  President.  Yet,  the  pic- 
ture still  bears  clouded  areas.  Unem- 
ployment is  high  enough  to  warrant  con- 
cern and  further  action;  industrial 
!  rowth  Is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  work  force  as  youngsters 
graduate  from  schools  and  colleges. 

Nevertheless,  Improvements  have  been 
made.  And  I  wish  to  point  out  to  this 
body  that  the  Imf  rovements  have  come 
about,  even  in  those  cases  where  Gov- 
irnmcnt  Intervertion  was  necessary, 
v\  ilhout  tampering  with  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. In  no  ca5e  has  it  been  found 
neccs.'^ary  to  abrogate  the  soimd  princi- 
ple of  competitlor  and  open  bidding  in 
arca.s  of  national  defense.  Efforts  to 
throw  our  defense  effort  into  the  breach 
a^rainst  recession  have  failed,  rightly  I 
believe.  The  Nation's  defenses  should 
r.ot  be  made  to  serve  a  secondary  pur- 
po.  e,  such  as  aiding  economic  recovery. 

No  man  in  the  Congress  has  been  more 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  our  unem- 
I)loyed,  of  our  hard-pressed  business- 
men, and  the  families  of  those  hurt  by 
economic  hardship.  I  will  support  any 
responsible  approach  to  Government 
help  in  these  areas,  from  area  redevelop- 
ment to  unemployment  compensation 
LXlen.sion.  But  what  I  will  not  support, 
and  will  never  support,  is  the  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous  attempt  to  place  our 
Nation's  security  in  the  toolbox  of  eco- 
nomic repairmen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
committee  print  of  the  budget  that  Is 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  This  is 
the  print  that  includes  all  the  dollars 
and  the  language  recommendations  of 
the  administration.  This  committee 
print  includes  the  language  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  wants  to  strike. 
niis  language  was  recommended  by  the 
present  administration;  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  previous  administration. 
Both  administrations  believ-e  tliat  this 
hmguage  is  essential  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Defense  Department  from  getting 
involved  in  a  WPA  program.  Both  ad- 
ministrations think  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  be  operated  solely  and  ex- 
clusively for  the  national  security.  If 
you  knock  out  this  language  you  invite 
the  Defense  Department  to  become  in- 
\  olved  in  economic  and  social  rehabili- 
tation  in  all  of  the  50  States.  Let  us  not 
handicap  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
protect  the  country  from  aggression 
from  without  by  giving  them  the  added 
burden  of  trying  to  economically  reha- 
Lihtate  all  the  people  and  the  industries 
'a  various  economically  distressed  areas. 
I  feel  that  we  have  other  programs  in 
the  Government  that  can  better  do  this 
job.  Let  us  not  turn  the  Defense  De- 
partment into  a  WPA  agency. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  we  were  to  follow 
that  lo^c  and  reasoning,  which  I  do  not, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  just  helter-skelter  give 
out  these  contracts,  vmless  there  were 
responsible  bidders,  but  if  we  were  to 
follow  the  gentleman's  reasoning,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  ought 
to  move  to  strike  out  the  escape  clause, 
"so  far  as  practicable"  in  the  second 
proviso  which  gives  the  Pentagon  the 
right  to  negotiate  contracts  even  though 
lower  responsible  bids  are  submitted. 
You  have  seen  them  use  this  second  pro- 
viso and  I  have  seen  it  happen  every  day. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  several  years  ago  when  we 
were  trying  to  knock  this  whole  second 
proviso  out  in  conference  I  fought 
against  that  particular  phrase  and 
against  that  second  proviso.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  In  there,  because 
the  present  procurement  legislation  is 
adequate  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

May  I  conclude  by  just  adding  this: 
We  want  the  Defense  Department  to  buy 
guns,  tanks,  and  any  other  supplies  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  on  the  basis  of  de- 
livery schedule,  and  at  the  lowest  price. 
Let  us  not  turn  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  people  into  sociological  re- 
formers and  economic  rehabilitators. 
Let  us  have  them  do  the  job  and  not  be 
WPA  administrators. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5  min- 
utes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  S.^ylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  day 
yesterday  and  all  day  today,  I  have  sat 
and  listened  to  Members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  extolling  their  own 
virtues  and  the  excellent  job  which  they 
have  done  in  bringing  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  1963 
to  the  floor.  They  have  given  in  detail  a 
careful  analysis  of  all  the  provisions  in 
the  biU,  but  they  have  completely  over- 
looked the  actual  operation  of  this  bill 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  tMr.  Pucinski]  strikes 
from  the  bill  the  proviso  "That  no  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  a  price  differential  on  con- 
tracts hereafter  made  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  economic  dislocations:". 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ma- 
hon]  has  stated  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  President  requested 
this  language,  and  that  it  has  been  in 
the  Depai-tment  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion acts  since  1954.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  has  stated 
that  It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
set  up  in  the  «>propriation  bill  a  socio- 
logical experiment,  or  to  make  a  WPA 
project  out  of  the  Defense  Department. 

The  mere  fact  that  this  provision  has 
been  in  prior  appropriation  bills  is  no 
excuse  fox  its  continuance  if  it  is  wrong, 
and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  wrong,  nor  is 
there  any  attempt  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PuciNsin]  and  mj'self 


to  have  this  bill  become  a  sociological 
experiment  or  WPA  project. 

TTie  intent  of  the  Pucinski  amend- 
ment will  merely  tell  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  other  laws  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  relating  to  set-aside 
contracts  in  depressed  areas  may  be  uti- 
lized by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  do  not  ask  or  expect  any 
price  differential.  They  do  not  ask  or 
expect  a  sociological  experiment.  They 
do  not  ask  or  expect  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  act  to  become  a 
gigantic  WPA  project.  They  do  not  ask 
or  expect  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
buy  war  material  of  inferior  material  or 
inferior  workmanship. 

The  people  who  live  in  these  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
are  Americans.  They  are  proud  of  their 
country  and  they  have  served  it  in  out- 
standing nimabers  in  every  war.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  they  will  be  able 
to  have  their  skills  utilized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  the  cold  war. 

From  bitter  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  this  very 
provision  has  been  used  by  the  Defense 
Department  as  an  excuse  for  not  giving 
any  consideration  to  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment. 

It  seems  strange  and  ironic  to  me  that 
the  administration  which  on  the  one 
hand  is  asking  for  a  $2  billion  standby 
public  works  authorization,  and  a  $600 
million  public  works  bill  to  relieve  these 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment,  should 
persist  in  continuing  a  provision  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
act  which  prevents  the  military  from 
setting  aside  portions  of  defense  con- 
tracts. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  amendment  is 
adopted  because  by  so  doing  It  will  make 
a  better  bill  than  the  one  presented  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  tissociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor].  I 
suggest  that  this  proviso  may  have  the 
effect  of  almost  forcing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  when  he  is  entering  into  a  ne- 
gotiated contract,  to  go  to  an  area  where 
there  is  no  labor  surplus,  because  if  he 
should  negotiate  a  contract  in  a  de- 
pressed area  such  as  Pittsburgh  he  might 
be  accused  of  violating  this  very  lan- 
guage. Therefore,  this  provision  is 
loaded  against  depressed  areas.  It  is 
not  neutral.  I  think  the  proviso  should 
be  eliminated,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  not  be  blocked  from  enter- 
ing into  negotiated  contracts  in  de- 
pressed areas  when  the  companies  in 
those  areas  can  produce  what  is  needed 
for  national  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chcirman.  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford] 
asked  a  moment  ago  if  he  wanted  to 
make  the  Department  of  Defense  a  vast 
WPA  project  or  a  group  of  sociological 
reformers.    I   think  we  ought  to  qiiit 
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kidding  ourselves  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram does  not  have  a  tremendous  mi- 
pact  right  now  on  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  Studies  are  being  proposed  to 
look  into  the  economic  eflect.s.  if  there 
were  to  bo  a  substantial  disarmament. 
program.  Certainly  the  effects  would  be 
very  substantial  on  our  economy  Ju.st 
the  other  day  in  the  steel  price  mcrea-se 
case  we  saw  what  a  tremendou.s  impact 
the  suggested  purchase  of  steel  products 
from  one  section  of  the  country  rather 
than  another  can  have,  if  .such  pur- 
chases were  to  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Certainly,  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  just  said,  the  needs  of 
those  areas  of  our  country  which  are 
suffering  from  unemployment.  Some 
months  ago  the  President  said  he  wanted 
to  try  to  channel  defense  contracts  a.s 
much  as  possible  into  unemployment. 
areas.  So  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  funds,  if  the 
Pucinski  amendment  ^roes  through,  we 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  and 
much  more  cheaply  in  terms  of  helpint; 
our  unemployment  areas  than  if  we  had 
to  put  money  up  for  unemployment  in- 
surance and  through  the  provisions  of 
the  area  redevelopment  bill 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr   Pucinski   . 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ihe  Chair  rer.  t:- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  'le.xas  ;  Mr 
M.^HON  1  to  close  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  in  view  of  all  the  fact.s 
and  circumstances,  and  the  dan>,'er.s  in- 
volved here,  that  this  amendment  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  en 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  rU'ntleman 
from  Illinois  1  Mr   Pucinski  1 

The  question  was  taken:  an.l  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr  Pucinski'. 
there  were — ayes  36,  noes  108 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SBC  531  Of  the  funds  made  a\allab!e  l-y 
this  Act  for  the  services  of  the  Mihtary  Air 
Transport  Service.  $80,0(X).000  shall  be  avai:- 
able  only  for  procurement  of  cornmircil  .i:r 
transportatl.jn  se  vice  from  carriers  p.irti'i- 
patlng  in  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet  program. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  utilize 
the  services  of  such  carriers  v^hich  qualify 
aa  small  businesses  to  the  fullest  ext»'iit 
found  practicable  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
rettiry  of  Defense  shall  specify  In  such  pr^j- 
cu  ement.  performance  characferistlcs  f  r 
aircraft  to  be  used  based  upon  miidern  air- 
craft operated  by  the  civU  alrfleet 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  concernint,'  the 
operation  of  Militai-y  Air  Transport 
Service — MATS  I  read  in  a  recent  i.ssue 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  official 
report  of  two  House  Members,  and  I  am 
not  singhns  them  out  for  any  special 
reason  except  that  they  visited  some  11 
foreign  countries  and  turned  in  a  trans- 
portation bill  for  $371  32  My  question 
is:  Could  these  gentlemen  have  bten 
paying  their  own  expenses?  Could  th' y 
have    been    supplied    transportation    by 


MATS  and  MATS  not  be  reimbur.sed 
for  transiKjrtation?  The  sum  of  $371  32 
to  travel  from  Washington  and  through 
11  foreis^n  countru-s,  then  back  to  Wa.sh- 
in^ton  IS  just  not  possible  for  two  per- 
sons 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  MATS 
is  beini,'  reimbursed  by  the  committees 
of  Cont,'ress  and  just  what  is  Uikm^; 
place  Will  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee explain  how  this  operates  in 
the  matter  of  lunketm^  Conure.s^.men'' 

Mr  MAHON  The  MATS  proL,Tam  is 
operated  under  the  industrial  fund,  and 
on  special  flights  that  are  arran«txl  the 
industrial  fund  is  reimbursed  from  other 
appropriations  wlueh  mwht  be  involved 
in  the  ajx-ration 

If  a  Member  of  Comire.ss  rides  on  a 
MATS  tU'-iht  as  such  there  would  be  no 
reimbursement,  but  if.  for  example,  a 
plane  is  used  for  the  transportatun  of 
Members  of  Coiik'ress  to  a  sp<xriflc  point 
not  on  a  scheduled  tluht  there  is  a  re- 
imbursement; but  if  It  IS  a  fliL^'ht  that 
ujoes  re.,ularly  there  is  no  reimburst-ment 

I  must  a^'ree  that  I  am  not  completely 
familiar  with  all  the  regulations  of  the 
Military  Air  Tran.-^port  Service,  but  y.vn- 
erallv  speakin;,'  that  is  my  understand- 
ini,'  of  It 

Mr  GROSS.  We  appropriate  a  threat 
deal  of  money  to  one  particular  commit- 
tee. I  am  not  •.;oiik'  to  name  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  think  their  appropriation 
is  laruer  than  that  of  any  other  House 
committee  of  the  Conure&s  and  I  suu- 
Kest  the  committee  ouuht  to  reimbur.se 
MATS  for  transportation  co.sts  of  lUs 
memlx>rs    who   use    Us    service 

I  am  not  impressed  one  bit  with  this 
sp:)ace  available  explanation  I  recently 
inquired  into  one  of  these  operations  and 
found  that  a  biu'  Jet  was  bein  ;  used  as 
a  courier  plane  to  I'alm  lieach  I  found 
that  memi>ers  of  families  of  Government 
officials  and  others  travel  to  F^ilm  Be.ich 
Pla  ,  on  a  space  available  basis  on  what 
IS  known  as  a  courier  plane  a  biK  jet, 
used  for  the  transportation  of  a  few  mail 
pouches  I  am  not  a  bit  impressed  with 
this  space  available  thin'-r. 

There  was  al.so  the  case  of  the  dai-'h- 
ter  of  one  Government  official  of  this 
country  who  travehxl  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis  to  Pans  to  visit  some  of  her 
L'lrl  friends  over  there  This  space  avail- 
able busme.ss  is  all  too  often  a  dodi,'e. 
and  an  expensive  one  for  the  taxpayers 

Now  I  call  attention  to  another  situa- 
tion which  indicates  to  me  that  a.npro- 
priations  for  alleged  defense  could  1>' 
cut  and  cut  plenty  There  is  a  lot  of 
fat  111  this  thing  We  learned  in  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
that  the  Navy  Department  wius  calleil 
upon  last  summer  to  run  a  check,  a  no.se 
count  of  how  many  GS-12  Negroes  and 
above  there  were  in  the  Navy  installa- 
tions all  over  the  world  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  money  in  this  bill  for 
the  President's  Equal  Flmployment  Com- 
mittee or  not.  but  if  there  is  the  tiix- 
payers  are  payinK  for  a  real  boondo','ule 
in  the  name  of  defense 

If  this  information  as  to  the  color  of 
the  individual  civilian  employee  of  the 
Navy,  if  this  ntxse  count  wa.s  impt>rtant 
why  was  it  not  on  the  job  applicant's 
Form  57?     Why   is  it   not  a  matter  of 


record  someplace?  And  I  wonder  how  it 
is  possible  to  tell  by  simply  looking  at 
a  person  whether  he  is  a  Negro  or  ex- 
actly what  his  racial  orium? 

At  any  rate,  the, Navy  was  compelled 
to  spend  thou.sands  of  dollars  to  pro- 
duce this  information  in  a  period  of 
5  days  F'lve  days  It  had  to  resort  to 
radio,  to  UleiL^raph.  to  teletype,  to  long 
distance  telephone;  and  if  anybody  can 
tell  me  why  It  was  neces.Naiy  to  have  this 
mfoimalion  m  5  day>  I  would  like  to  hear 
It  We  could  not  get  that  information 
from  the  witness  before  our  subcom- 
mittee 

If  this  information  i.->  imi)ortant.  why 
is  It  not  also  imptntant  to  know  about 
all  other  minorities;  how  many  Amer- 
ican Indians  there  are  m  the  civil  arm 
of  the  Navy.  Army,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Air  Force.'  Why  is  it  not  im- 
portant to  know  how  many  poiiple  of 
Jewish  origin  there  are  in  the  military 
e  tablishmenUs  tlirou^;hout  the  world? 

It  is  time  to  ti;.:hten  belts  m  this 
Country  iiisU'ad  of  eriKaKing  m  this  kind 
of  fix;lishness,  all  of  which  is  helping  to 
bankrupt  the  Goveriunent 

The  Clerk  read  as  fallows: 

Sec-  540  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  U£ed  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  fur  the  conduct  of  reseanh  proj- 
e<-t  an  amount  for  lndlr«H-t  exjK-iuses  in  con- 
nection with  such  pmject  In  excene  of  13 
j)cr    centum    of    the    direct    c »ts 

Mr     STRATTON       Mr     Chairman.    I 

offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk   read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  .stkatti.n  On 
p  if:e  4\»    Hue  21.  strike   out    "lb"  and   In.'ert 

■  Jo    • 

Mr    SIKKS      Mr    Chairman.   I  make 

a  iH):nt  of  order  atiainst  the  amendment. 
th.it  It  com'-s  loo  late, 

Tho  CHAIRMAN  The  amendment 
IS  dinx-t*^^  to  .section  504.  and  the  Chair 
hold.s  that  the  amendment  comes  in 
-iHxl  time 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Committee  long  at 
this  late  hour  The  matter  has  been 
lariiely  di.scu.s.sed  Unfortunately,  my 
i;ue.ss  as  to  the  temper  of  the  Hou.se  was 
correct 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offerin-;  now  d(K\s  represent  a  suitable 
alternative,  and  I  hope  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  able  to 
support  It  The  amendment  displace."! 
the  totally  unrealistic  limitation  on  in- 
direct co.sts  contained  in  section  540  with 
a  much  more  realistic  fi^'ure  of  30  per- 
cent 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  has  estimated  that 
the  average  ratio  of  indirect  costs  for 
major  educational  institutions  which 
many  Members  are  concerned  with,  in- 
cludinu  those  in  my  own  great  State  of 
New  York,  is  28  2  percent.  The  average 
cost  for  smaller  institutions  is  .something 
on  the  order  of  32  percent.  So  the  30 
percent  flt'ure  in  my  amendment  gives 
us  a  realistic  f^KUre  and  one  certainly 
that  IS  not  subject  to  abuse  either. 

I  do  not  accept  the  argument  ad- 
vanced here  that  we  should  put  an  un- 
realistic flt-'ure  into  this  bill  merely  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  other  body  can 
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take  some  of  the  credit  for  generosity 
they  have  been  trying  to  take  with  ref- 
(  rence  to  the  tax  bill  and  the  postal  rate 
increase  bill,  by  getting  this  limitation  up 
to  a  more  sensible  figure.  We  In  the 
H  >use  ought  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
I  think  we  can  do  it  by  putting  in  a 
fluure  that  will  not  materially  impair  our 
i^reat  college  and  university  research 
programs. 

The  entleman  from  Texas,  the  distin- 
t'liished  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee, 
professed  concern  and  shock  a  moment 
a  ;o  that  so  much  more  money  was  go- 
ing mlo  university  research.  That  is  not 
b.^cause  the  universities  of  the  country 
a;e  trying  to  make  a  killing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government:  it  is  because 
in  tlie  nature  of  the  case  our  great  de- 
f(  n-e  program  is  having  to  be  based  more 
and  m  Tre  on  complex  research  and  be- 
cause the  kind  of  research  required  is 
more  and  more  available  only  in  the  uni- 
versities of  our  country. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  is  not  sug- 
pestim:  that  the  universities  are  trying 
to  chisel  the  Government  and  that  we 
have  to  cut  down  on  their  exorbitant 
profits.  Certainly  we  want  all  the  re- 
search to  be  made  that  must  be  made 
to  keep  up  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
yo  I  do  not  think  the  figures  on  research 
that  the  chairman  has  given  us  oupht  to 
wei'  h  m  this  discu.ssion  one  little  bit. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted  so  that  we  can  preserve 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  also  pro- 
tect our  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  ALBERT  NTr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con>rnt  that  the  centlrman 
from  Illinois  Mr  Libonati]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  jwint  in  the  Retord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  section  540  provides 
for  a  fixed  limitation  of  15  percent  on 
the  question  of  reimbursement  of  in- 
direct research  costs  as  it  relates  to  the 
proi'rams  at  the  university  level  under 
the  various  departments  of  Government 
a  ihering  to  this  formula. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued  in 
l'J58  a  set  of  principles  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  indirect  costs  of  educational  in- 
stitutions that  arc  applicable  to  research 
contracts  and  grants  The  Bureau  re- 
quesU^d  that  all  Federal  agencies  use  this 
nu  thod  of  computation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  and  most  other  agencies 
have  been  able  to  do  so.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  been  a  notable  exception. 

At  present  HEW  limits  reimbursement 
of  indirect  costs  to  15  percent  of  the 
direct  cost.  At  the  University  of  Illinois 
a  percentage  of  total  costs  computed 
under  the  formula  set  forth  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  indicate  a 
leinibursement  oX  approximately  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  direct  costs. 

Interpreted  into  dollars,  this  means 
thiit  the  university  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  $700,000  more  than  it  received 
for  indirect  costs  on  contracts  which  it 
handled  for  HEW  in  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1961. 


The  universities  have  accepted  the 
principles  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  these  principles  should  not  be 
applied  by  all  Federal  agencies.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  recognized  that  such 
a  move  at  this  time  from  past  policy  of 
HEW  to  the  other  formula  could  cause 
considerable  budgetary  difficulty.  As  a 
compromise,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  that  the  adjustment  might 
be  made  in  several  steps,  with  HEW 
moving  first  to  a  reimbursement  rate 
of  25  percent  of  total  direct  costs,  and  in 
the  subsequent  year,  to  full  reimburse- 
ment based  upon  the  principle  set  forth 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  have  received  telegrams  and  other 
correspondence  from  the  major  educa- 
tional organizations  urging  the  Congress 
to  remove  the  15  percent  limit  on  in- 
direct research  costs,  and  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
have  joined  in  this  position;  my  personal 
attitude  is  that  under  the  present  bud- 
getary problems  that  the  above  sugges- 
tion for  realizing  the  change  in  several 
steps  would  be  a  reasonable  procedure 
to  standardize  the  equities  involved. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Stratton 
amendment  to  .-cction  £49  of  the  Defense 
Appropriation  bill  from  15  percent  limi- 
tation to  30  percent  on  indirect  expenses 
on  defense  grants  and  contracts  for  re- 
search. This  adds  to  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  every  educational  institution 
in  the  United  States.  The  Department 
of  Defense  is  now  paying  an  average  of 
'S2.6  percent  in  direct  costs.  The  bill 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  costs  $1  mil- 
li'in  for  Army  research  and  $3  million 
for  the  Air  Force  research.  These  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  are  loaded  upon 
the  already  overburdened  and  finan- 
cially critical  educational  institutions. 
The  universities  that  are  tax  supported 
will  fall  back  upon  the  State  legislature 
for  this  added  expense.  An  expense  re- 
sulting from  research  work  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Certainly  as  a 
practical  matter  we  can  predict  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  hereafter 
conduct  its  own  research  in  its  estab- 
lished laboratories  or  schools — if  the 
Congress  appropriates  millions  for  this 
purpose — for  the  present  arrangements 
with  the  universities  will  be  cancelled. 

Thus  in  total  effect  this  limitation  re- 
ducing by  over  17.6  percent  the  present 
consideration  given  for  this  exceptional 
service  and  use  of  apparatus,  student 
body,  scientists,  and  so  forth,  including 
all  facilities  and  material  used  in  the  ex- 
perimental tests,  dooms  in  the  future 
university  participation  in  the  much 
needed  field  of  research  for  Government 
agencies.  The  Committee  is  flirting  with 
a  dangerous  and  sensitive  field  which  in 
scientific  activity  lists  hundreds  of  ad- 
vancements for  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic  and  the  security  and  develop- 
ment of  the  economy. 

Mr.  G'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  on 
the  lucid,  informative,  and  convincing 
statement  he  has  made,  and  join  with 
him  in  support  of  the  Stratton  amend- 
ment. I  esteem  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Mahon]  as  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  this  body,  and  I  place  the 
highest  valuation  on  his  judgment  in  a 
field  in  which  he  is  so  thoroughly  in- 
formed and  so  highly  qualified.  I  am 
sure  he  realizes  the  tragical  repercus- 
sions both  on  our  defense  effort  and  up- 
on our  universities  in  their  research 
work  if  the  15  percent  limitation  is  con- 
tained in  the  final  enactment.  I  antici- 
pate he  is  expecting  the  percentage  to 
be  raised  in  conference,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent this  will  have  the  approval  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  when  he  meets 
with  the  other  conferees. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  and  prudent  that  this  bill 
should  leave  the  House  with  the  unreal- 
istic 15  percent  limitation  even  though 
no  one  anticipates  that  that  figure  will 
remain  after  the  conferees  have  acted. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  crip- 
ple our  universities  in  the  research  that 
is  the  very  foundation  of  our  security 
and  so  much  of  our  progress  in  combat- 
ing disease.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Stratton  amendment.  This  is  too  grave 
a  matter  not  to  take  ix)sitive  action  at 
this  time. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  question 
the  contribution  to  our  Nation  of  the  sci- 
entists at  the  University  of  Chicago.  It 
has  only  to  be  remembered  that  the  nu- 
clear studies  and  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  solved  the  secrets  of 
the  atom.  The  contribution  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  to  the  Nation  in  medi- 
cal research,  and  in  other  lines,  has  been 
equally  noteworthy.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  I  think  it  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  all  my  colleagues,  when 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago states: 

Our  ability  to  meet  our  obligations  to 
continue  vital  research  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  Jeopardized  by  this  pro- 
posed action. 

Please  note  that  he  does  not  say,  "will- 
ingness" to  continue.  It  is  the  ability  to 
continue  without  funds  to  meet  the  over- 
head bills. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  reading  from  two 
telegrams  I  have  received,  one  from  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  one  from  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois: 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  recommen- 
dation contained  in  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report  No.  1607  to  put  15  per- 
cent limit  on  university  researchers  grant 
overhead  will  result  in  distress  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  otlier  major  univer- 
sities engaged  in  federally  supported  re- 
search. Our  ability  to  meet  our  obligatiOiis 
to  continue  vital  research  lor  the  Fedrrr.I 
Government  will  be  jeopardized  by  this 
proposed  action.  This  university  appreciates 
the  need  for  uniformity  in  Federal  Go^er;.- 
ment  overhead  policy  and  strongly  recom- 
mend that  such  overhead  be  at  least  liie 
20-percent  figure  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Found.'\tion  and  more  ro.ilis- 
tically  25  percent.     We   urge   you  to  onjx^se 
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the  15-perccnt   limUatlon  when  It  con.es  up 
fur   s-heduled   House    action   Tuesday. 
George  W.  Beadle, 

Preitdent.  Vniif^nity  of  Chicago. 

On  Jinnary  24  I  sent  yoii  a  rejiort  on  the 
f.n.inclal  problem  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois cr»-ated  by  the  15-percent  limitation 
In  reimbursement  of  indirect  costs  of  NIH 
gr.int3  to  universities.  Reports  of  congres- 
sional opinii)n  encouraged  the  lioje  that  this 
maximum    vio'.ild   this  yir   be   in  rcased. 

Contrary  t.>  this  expcfta'!  )n,  H  use  Ap- 
pr-'^prlatlor.s  Committee  has  recomrnenfl^d  a 
stmilir  limitation  r^i  15  percent  In  Defense 
Department  grants.  Approval  of  tJi's  provi- 
sion Will  have  serious  tinanclil  implicitioiiR, 
and  will  aggrav.ite  the  financial  problems 
of   Institutions  of   higher  educatlun 

David  D.  Hemhy. 
President,    UnivsTsity   of   Illinois. 

Mr  MAIION.  Mr  C!iairman,  I  ri.se 
in  opixjsition  to  the  amrndment  ofTrred 
by  the  centlcmri!!  from  Now  York  IMr. 

SlRVTrON  1 

Mr  Ciiairman.  nothing  would  be 
gaintxi  by  rehashing  tlie  dt^bato  of  yes- 
terday and  today  on  this  bill  The  prin- 
ciple has  been  debated.  We  have  had  a 
teller  vote  on  the  prop')sition  and  ti'.e 
Members  have  supported  your  .-\i)pro- 
priation-s  Committee  When  Conirress 
provides  crrants  to  the  colleice.s  arid  uni- 
versities in  a  research  program,  there  is 
nothini?  wrons^  w.th  attachmtj  .';ome  re- 
strictioiis  on  the  overhead  co.-t.'^.  and  that 
13  all  we  propose. 

I  hope  the  committee  wi!"  reo'^im  th" 
position  It  took  earlier  in  the  afterno<in 
and  will  vote  against  t.he  amcndmt  rit  of- 
fered by  the  e.^ntleman  from  New  York 

[Mr     STRATTriN) 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  quoshon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  eentle- 
man  from  New  York   [Mr   Str^ttini 

The  question  was  takf^n  :  an:l  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr  Stpatton'  there 
were — ayes  33    noes.  98 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  readm;,'  of 
the  bill 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Ciiairman  I  move 
that  tlie  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass 

The  motion  was  acrreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  havins  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Keogh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having'  had  under  consideration  the  bul 
(U.R  11289'  makmg  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  tiie  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purpj.ses.  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question 
were — yeas  388. 
as  fo!l()ws: 


was   taken: 
nays  0,  not 


and    there 
voting   50. 


in 


Abbltt 

Aberncthy 
Adftir 
AcJ  iabb.j 
Albert 
.\U:\..:..Ut 
Aifortl 
Alrer 
Aiidf   en. 

Mi:.;: 
ATidpr«if)r! 
Anf^iso 
A rends 
A'h brook 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
A.spinall 
Auchi.icloss 
Avory 
Avres 
Haker 
liaidvkln 
liarii;g 
BTrre't 
Barry 
Ha.^,  N  H. 
Bas.1,  Tenn. 
Kates 
Battm 
Uccker 
Beck  worth 
Ree-niann 
Mel'  hor 
iifil 

btnuttt,  Kla. 
Bennett.  Micri 
Herry 
Bctts 
Blatailc 

r.Ltch 

BO^'8 

Boiand 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Row 
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Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromw(ll 

Broomtlt'id 
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Bruce 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke,  Mas.-; 

Burlefon 

Byrne,  I*a 

Byrnes,  W.jj 
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Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 
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Chamberlain 

ruclf 

Chenoweth 
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Church 

Clancy 
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Cjlielau 

Collier 

Coliner 
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De.aiiey 
D.'i;ton 
Dernin.ian 
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Devitie 
Uigk;s 
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(Roll  No.  78] 
YEAS— 388 

Dominick 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn 

IX)\vnlug 

Do>I? 

DuKkl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

E  l:nond.son 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Ev:u8 

I  .lilon 

K.irbvtein 

Ftlghan 

Ki'ijton 

FincUcy 

Flnnei^nn 

Fisher 

Flood 

F,',  !;t 

i      •  irty 

1  .):cl 

1  onester 

F  unt.iin 

F    .  v-r 

i    •  .;.  ghuyscn 

1-   .    itl 

1    .      .a 

I  -x  'Trb<»r 

Garland 

CtariiUilz 

C  »ary 

Cia'hmgs 

Ciavin 

Uialmo 

C.lbert 

Glenn 

Oonzale* 

Good  ell 

Goodlu.g 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gnffln 

Gr.fEthi 

Gross 

Oubser 

Hagan,  Ga 

Ha, -en,  CaUf. 

Haley 

H.Ul 

Hnlltck 

H  klpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hams 

Harrison,  Va 

HarrLion.  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Healey 

Hubert 

HtNThler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlorg 

H.estand 

Hoffman.  Ill 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 
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Jelililng» 
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Judd 
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Lane 

Langen 

Liiiikfurd 
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Undsay 
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McDowell 
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MrVev 

M.iccional'l 

MacG;  «;t,or 

M  u-k 

M.iddeit 
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M.dl:jn 

Mill!    ird 
M.i-'li.dl 
Ma  'in.  Mass 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Ml  ..;i 

M   I     -,,,18 

.Ma    lltcWS 

Mav 

M<~ader 

MTrow 

Michel 

M  ::  ■:    Clem 


P 

Y 


Kastt'i 
Kri-.h 
Kellv 
K''o«b 
KUburn 
KllJfore 
King,  Calif 
King.  N  Y, 


eier 


t,,.,  .ig- 
.M.lIer.  N 

.Mlilikeu 

Mills 

Mir 'ha  I! 

Moeller 

Mouttgan 

Moutoya 

Moore 

Moorehead, 
Ohio 

MLioil.ead.  Pa. 
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Morris 

Morrkon 

Morse 

M-her 

Mosa 

MuUer 

Murphy 
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Nel-sen 

Nix 

Norblad 

Norrr'l 
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O  Brien.  Ill 

O  iiilen.  N  Y. 

O  Ha.'a   111 

O  Hnr  I,  M! 
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O  NfUl 

Os  n  \  >•  r  « 

O-tertag 

Pass::. an 

P.-..y 
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Peterson 
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Pike 
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Potige 

Poff 
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Qule 
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Reece 

Keilel 

Keuss 

Rh  vl.-fl,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Biley 

Rivers  Alaska 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Ri'blst'n 

Uodino 

Kotitrs,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex, 

Hooney 

Hoooevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rfwtenkow  .kl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ro't»^  elof 

H  ifherf.ir.t 

K.ai.,  Mil  li, 

K,an.  N  Y. 

St   Cirorvtc 

St  Germain 

Siuitangelo 

8aund 

S.-.vlur 

ik'liadeberg 

S  hcnck 

i>i  licrtr 

SchnccbtU 


S   hwelker 

S<  hwi'liKcl 

ix'r;inU)n 

Soely-Hn  %vn 

Shclloy 

Slieppard 

i^i-li'Iey 

Short 

.•^hrtver 

8  bal 

S  k  i-a 

S  ler 

Klak 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va, 

Spilnger 

S.  afford 

^ta:Tt»er8 

Sued 

dtephcns 

btratton 

Snibbleflcld 

Sullivan 

Tabcr 

7  a\lor 

Tcagne.  r.Uif 

Ti>«gue.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Tliomsoa.  Wlj. 

Ihornberry 

NAYS-O 


April  IS 

Toll 

Toll  ff- on 

■I  iiri.ble 

Tu.k 

'I  u|)ner 

lM:d"l,  Morrl-  K. 

niman 

Vmik 

V  m   P.'lt 

V:ii:  Z.indt 

Vil:   oil 

Wai-i-i  inner 

W.iUiiaiuiir 

WalTr 

W.itU 

W.Mvtr 

Weis 

Wiialley 

W.iailon 

Whitcner 

Wicker  sham 

Widnall 

W  li  ,i,i.s 

WllUs 

Wilson   Calif, 

\V  instead 

Yut<  s 

Young 

Younger 

Zubiu<.ki 


NOT   VOTING-  ,-,0 


Addoni/lo 
A I  id  I  e  VM 
ll,ii;ey 
B'llling 
Boy  kin 
Br(M>ks 

C  -ii-T 

C'l  k 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Ocnt 
Dowdy 
Elliott 
1  cl\ 

i  .r  o 
Omnt 


Green, GreR 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hays 

Hot'ven 

Hoffiinn,  Mich 

Huddles  ton 

Jones,  Ala,    . 

K earns  , 

Kce 

McDonough 

Moulder 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Patman 

Pllcher 

Powell 


raln.-i 

Kho  It  ,   Pa. 

Rlvr:!,.  .-  C. 

Roberta.  Ala. 

Scott 

iiilden 

S  iiiih.  Mlts. 

K.HM.CO 

■I"hMrr.[>««in    la 
Thompson,  N  J 
Thomprun,  Tex. 
Utt 

Wc^Cnnd 
Wliltl.  n 
W  lUon,  I;id, 
Til,  Icnko 


So  tlie  bill  was  pa.ss»d 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr   Pllcher  with  Mr   H  ifTinan  of  Michigan. 
Mr    I>Mit  with  Mr    Cr.  ii'ii  r 
Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr    Hoevcn. 
Mr    Addonlzlo  with   Mr    Fmo, 

Rhodes  of  Pennsylvanl.i  with  Mr    \VU- 

f   Indiana 

Dowdy  wl'h  Mr    Harvcv  nf  Indiana 

Scott  with  Mr    Utt 

C-ioley  wl'h  Mr    Kearns 
Clark    with    Mr     Mi  Don mgh 

Brooks  »lUi  Mr    Westland. 


Mr 

son  ( 
Mr 
Mr 
&Ir 
Mr 
Mr 


The  result  of  the  vote  w:is  announced 
as  above  re.-orde'l 

A  motion  tn  reeon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GEJ,-EIIAL  L1:a\E  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  Ituislative  days  in  which  to 
e.v.tend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
p.i.vsril  and  that  all  Members  who  spoke 
on  the  bill  today  may  have  permission 
to  n  vue  and  extend  tlieir  remarks  and 
uiclude  pertinent  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from 
Ttxas.^ 


EA.'=;TER    RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  pri\;leged  resolution  (H.  Con  Res 
46.)  > . 

Tlie    Clerk    read    the    resolution,     as 
follows: 

Rf^olird  by   the   //ou.sc  of  Rrprrsentatire^ 
{the    Senate    concurring^ ,  Tliat    when    the 
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House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  19,  1962, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  April  30,   1962. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

INTERIM       AUTHORITY      TO      THE 
SPEAKER  AND  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 

HOUSE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
liiR  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
April  30,  1962,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  lliat  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  tlie  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  RESEARCH 
SPECIALIST 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  613)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hi-fohrd.  That  efTectl"e  February  1,  1962, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  from 
the  Contingent  Fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a  Research  Specialist, 
C>f!ire  of  Ctxirdlnator  of  Information,  at  the 
B,i.sic  Rate  of  $2,180  per  annum  until  June 
30.   1962, 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  called 
away  on  official  business  and  failed  to 
respond  to  the  rollcall.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  205) 
to  expedite  the  utilization  of  television 
transmission  facilities  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  train- 
ing programs,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrERENCE  Report  (K.  Rept  No  1609) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
ngrrelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amrndnients  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8, 
2051  to  expedite  the  utilization  of  television 
tran.smlsflon  facilities  In  our  public  schools 
and  college?,  and  in  adul:  training  programs, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mer.d  to  their  resi>ectlve  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmen",  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be    inserted    by    the    House    amendment    in- 


sert the  following:  "That  title  III  of  the 
CommuDicatlons  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"  'PART     rv GRANTS     FOB    EDUCATIONAL    TELEVI- 
SION BROADCASTING  FACILITIES 

"  'Declaration  of  purpose 

"  'Sec.  300.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
assist  (through  matching  grants)  in  the 
construction  of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities. 

"  'Auf/iortEafion  of  appropriations 

"  'Sec.  391.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $32,000,- 
000  in  the  aggregate,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carrw)ut  the  purposes  of  section  390.  Sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  available  for  payment  of  grants  for 
projects  for  which  applications,  approved  un- 
der section  392,  have  been  submitted  under 
Eurh  section  prior  to  July  1,  1968. 

"  'Grants  for  construction 

"'Sec.  392.  (a)  For  each  project  for  the 
construction  of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  an  aj^plication  for  a  grant  con- 
tiUnlng  such  information  with  respect  to 
such  project  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require,  including  the  total  cost  of 
such  project  and  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
grant  requested  for  such  project,  and  pro- 
viding assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"■(1)  that  the  applicant  is  (A)  an  agency 
or  officer  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
public  elementary  or  secondary  education  or 
public  higher  education  within  that  State,  or 
within  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  (B) 
the  State  educational  television  agency,  (C)  a 
college  or  university  deriving  its  support  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  tax  revenues,  or  (D)  a 
nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation which  is  organized  primarily  to  en- 
gage in  or  encourage  educational  television 
broadcafting  and  is  ellKlble  to  receive  a 
license  from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  noncommercial  educational 
television  broadcasting  station  pursuant  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission 
In  effect  on  April  12,  1962; 

"  (2)  that  the  operation  of  such  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities  will 
be  under  the  control  of  the  applicant  or  a 
person  qualified  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  be 
such  an  applicant: 

■■  (3)  that  necessary  funds  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  such  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able when  needed:  and 

■'■(4)  that  such  television  broadcasting 
facilities  will  be  used  only  for  educational 
purposes. 

"'(b)  The  total  amount  of  grants  under 
this  part  for  the  construction  of  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities  to  be  sit- 
uated in  any  State  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000,000. 

"■(C)  In  order  to  assure  prop>er  coordina- 
tion of  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  within  each  State 
which  has  established  a  State  educational 
television  agency,  each  applicant  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  such  facilities  in  such  State,  other 
than  such  agency,  shall  notify  such  agency 
of  each  application  for  such  a  grant  which 
is  submitted  by  It  to  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  such  appli- 
cation. 

"  '(d)  The  Secretary  shall  base  his  deter- 
minations of  whether  to  approve  applications 
for  grants  under  this  section  and  the  amount 
of  such  grants  on  criteria  set  forth  in  regu- 
lations and  designed  to  achieve  (1)  prompt 
and  elTectlve  tise  of  all  educational  televi- 
Blon     channels     remaining     available,      (2) 


equitable  geographical  distribution  of  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities 
throughout  the  States,  and  (3)  provision  of 
educational  television  broadcasting  facilities 
which  will  serve  the  greatest  nvunber  of  per- 
sons and  serve  them  in  as  many  areas  as  pos- 
sible, and  which  are  adaptable  to  the  broad- 
est educational  uses. 

"(e)  Upon  approving  any  application 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
crt,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  the 
applicant  in  the  amount  determined  by  him, 
but  not  exceeding  (1)  50  i>er  centum  of  the 
.amount  which  he  determines  to  be  the  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  cost  of  such  project, 
plus  (2)  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  which 
he  determines  to  be  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  cost  of  any  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  owned  by  the  appli- 
cant on  the  date  on  which  it  flies  such  ap- 
plication; except  that  (A)  the  total  amount 
of  any  grant  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  project  may  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
cost  of  such  project;  and  (B)  not  more  than 
15  per  centum  of  any  such  grant  may  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  and  installation  of  micro- 
wave equipment,  boosters,  translators,  and 
repeaters  which  are  to  be  used  to  connect 
two  or  more  broadcasting  stations.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount,  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  In- 
stallments consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  he  may  determine. 

"  '(f)  If,  within  ten  years  after  completion 
of  any  project  for  construction  of  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities  with 
respect  to  which  a  grant  has  been  made 
under  this  section — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  such 
facilities  ceases  to  he  an  agency,  officer,  in- 
stitution, foundation,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation described  in  subsection  (a)(1),  or 

"(2)  such  facilities  cea^e  to  be  used  for 
educational  television  purposes  (unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  so  to  do) , 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
such  facilities  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  such  facilities  are  situatetf) 
of  such  facilities,  as  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  facilities. 

"  'Records 

"  'Sec.  393.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  part  shall  keep  such  records  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  part,  including  records  which  full.^  dis- 
close the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  assistance  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  lo 
assistance  received  under  this  part. 

"  'Definitions 

"  'Sec.  394,  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"'(1)    The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   and    the   Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"  '(2)  The  term  "construction",  as  ap- 
plied to   educational  television  broadcasting 
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facllttles.  means  the  acquisition  and  Instal- 
lation of  transmlsalon  apparatus  (Including 
towers.  microwave  equipment,  boosters, 
translators,  repeaters,  mobile  equipment, 
and  video-recording  equipment)  necessary 
for  television  broadcasting.  Including  ap- 
paratus which  may  Incidentally  be  used  for 
transmitting  closed  clrcvilt  television  pro- 
grama,  but  does  nut  Include  the  con.structton 
or  repair  of  structures  to  house  such  ap- 
paratus. 

"■i3i  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

■■'i4)  The  term  "State  educational  tele- 
vision agency"  means  (A)  a  board  or  com- 
mission established  by  Stale  law  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  educational  television 
within  a  State,  (B)  a  board  or  comml.sslon 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  a  State  for 
such  purpose  If  such  appointment  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  State  law.  or  (C)  a  State 
ofBcer  or  agency  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
education  or  public  higher  education  wlthm 
the  State  which  has  been  designated  by  the 
Governor  to  assume  resp<insibllity  fur  the 
promotion  of  educational  television;  and.  In 
the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
term  "Governor"  means  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 

"'(5)  The  torm  'nonprofit"  as  applied  to 
any  foundation,  corporation,  or  association. 
means  a  foundation,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion, no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual 

"  'Provijion  of  a-isi.itance  by  Federal  Com'^ii- 
nication^  Commi^itou 

"  S£c.  395  The  Federal  Communications 
Commisslnn  U  authurl/cd  to  provide  fuch 
assistance  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  con- 
sultation and  close  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commlsetnn  In  the 
administration  ot  his  functions  undfr  thl.s 
part  which  are  of  Interest  to  or  affect  the 
functions    of    the    Commission 

'  Rules  and  regulations 
"  Sec  336  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  p.irt.  Including 
regulations  relating  to  the  order  of  prl<jrlty 
In  approving  applications  for  projects  under 
section  392  or  to  determining  the  amounts  of 
grants  for  such  projects. 

"  'Federal  interferevce  or  contrnl  prohibited 
"  Srr  397  Nothing  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  deemed  ( 1 1  to  amt  nd  any  other  pro- 
vision of.  or  requirement  under  this  Act,  or 
(2)  to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
offlcer.  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  educational  television  broadcasting 
or  over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruc- 
tion, or  personnel  of  any  educational  Insti- 
tution, school  system,  or  educational  broad- 
casting station  or  system  '  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 
That   the  title  of  the   bill  be  amended   to 
read  as  follows    "An  Act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of   1934  to  establish   a  pro- 
giam    of    Federal    matching    grants    for    the 
construction  of  television  broadc.istlrg  T-\r\\. 
Itles  to  be  u.?ed  for  educational  purposes   ' 
Orfv  Harris 
KcNNmi   A    RomrRTS. 

MoRC.AN    M     Mot'IDER, 

John   B    Moss. 
William  I.   SpRtvcrR 

J      ARTTirR     YofNCFR 

Paul  F.  Sntr.Nc  k 
Manage'^  on   the   Part  of   the  House 
Warrem    C.     Magni'sow, 
John  O    F'astore. 

A       .S       MiKF      .MoNRlNEY. 
NORRIS  CfJTT'    N 
CLIFF'    BD   P    Cv-.t 

Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  manarjers  on  the  par*  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  t'Ai)  Houses  on  the  anietulme:.t,s  <if  the 
House  U3  ihe  bill  (S.  205)  to  expetlite  the 
utilization  of  television  transmission  facili- 
ties in  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  In 
adult  training  programs,  submit  the  follow- 
ing s'ntement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  acti<>n  agreed  up<'n  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  lii  the  nccomp.\nylrg  con- 
ference reivrt 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  In  c<5nference  Ls  In 
form  and  lor  the  mti.st  part  In  subetance  the 
s.ime  as  the  .imeudnient  of  the  House  to  the 
.Senate  bi.l  The  dlHereiices  t>elween  the 
HoU;/e  amendment  and  the  subetllute  agreed 
to  In  conf.rence  arc  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing outUiie.  except  for  incidental  changes 
made  necessary  by  reason  of  agreements 
reached  b;.'  the  conferees  and  minor  or  clari- 
fying!; changes. 

The  several  Important  changes  which  have 
been  made  In  the  House  amendment  have  the 
common  objective  of  expediting  as  much  as 
po.'slble  the  construction  of  additional  edu- 
cational televl.sion  broadcasting  facilities 
The  c  instruction  of  such  additional  faclll- 
tl-'s  has  been  long  overdue  At  pro^eiit  the 
Fcd'val  C'  mmunlcatlons  Ccmmlsslon  ha  rc- 
se-'ved  273  educational  television  channels  uf 
which  r-A;-  6-'  are  In  use.  Only  thnjuph  the 
e.stabllihment  of  additional  educational  tele- 
visiun  broadcasting  facilities  and  the  activa- 
tion of  noncommercial  educational  television 
broadcasting  stations  can  the  goal  of  creating 
an  adirqu.ite  televLslon  .system  ti.>  .serve  the 
needs  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
be  accomplished  The  'Conference  .igreem  nt. 
thus,  must  be  considered  un  integral  part  of  a 
broader  legislative  [>rov,'rara  now  utule.-  r  in- 
slderatlon  li;  the  C'ongre.ss  which  l>  aimed  at 
(  xpandmg  and  Improving  television  service 
m  the  United  states. 

Grants  for  surveys:  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  objective  the  conference  agreement 
omits  all  provisions  for  the  preparation 
of  state  surveys  of  educational  television 
needs  whch  were  wmtained  In  the  H'<ui,c 
amendment  Edvicatlonal  television  letclshi- 
tlon  w.ifl  first  considered  during  the 
85th  Conttrr.sa  w!:en  It  w.is  pas.sed  by  the 
Senate  and  w.is  rep*irted  fa-,  urably  to  the 
House  of  Rf  presentatl.  es  bv  the  Comml'tee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C"mmerce  .le- 
tween  that  time  and  the  present  extei-.siir 
national  studies  have  been  undertaken  by 
educitiunal  television  organizations  of  edu- 
cational televl.slon  broadc.isting  needs 
These  stud!<^s  show  a  minimum  nee<!  of 
1.197  television  channels  for  edicatlon.il 
broadcixsting  stations  Tlierefore.  t.'.e  time 
for  additlo:,  ii  sur'.e;,s  h.i.s  long  since  pivsaed 
and  the  tlnie  has  arrived  to  taki-  pr' nifit 
action  to  gel  the  needed  additional  educa- 
tional television  st-iti":..s  on  the  air  as 
promptly  a.«  possibl*" 

Authorlz.itlon  of  approjiriat ions  for  c<in- 
struct: on  grants:  In  reroi{nitl>>n  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  the  construction  of  addltlon.-l 
educational  television  broadcasting  facilities 
the  conference  agreement  authr-rlzes  the  ap- 
prnprl.itlon  for  fiscal  vear  1963  and  the  4 
succeeding  hscal  y.irs  of  nut  to  exceed  $JJ 
mlllli>n.  In  the  aggregate,  for  consTuctlon 
KT;in's  The  Hou.v  iunendment  had  au- 
thorized the  appropn.-itlon  of  not  to  exceed 
$25  million  while  the  Senate  bill  auth  Tized 
the  approp-:atlon  of  not  to  exc«'ed  >5 1  mil- 
lion for  the  m.ilclng  of  such  grants 

If  stifflcl-'nt  applications  are  submit 'ed 
and  ipproved  to  u'lilze  available  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  conference  agreemenr  n'l- 
merous  additional  ediic.ition.il  television 
bmadcastlrg  facilities  will  be  constructed 
because  of  the  requirement  that  these  Fed- 
em!  gran's  mus'  be  matched 

Thus  It  Is  expected  tha*  the  Federal  fund.s 
authorized  by  the  conference  agreement  will 
be  effective  In  providing  a  much-needed 
Initial  momentum  to  get  this  large  and  biidly 


needed  expansion  program  underway  at  the 

earliest  possible  date. 

In  order  to  as.>ure  proper  cotirdlnatlon  of 
coa.struction  of  educational  televLslon  broail- 
c.istlng  facilities  within  States  which  ha\e 
established  .State  educational  television  agen- 
cies. .ij)p.icaiit.s  for  con.struci  lun  grants  with- 
in such  States  are  required  to  nulify  the 
aj;ency  of  e.ich  applic.ition  for  a  grant  which 
Is  submitted  by  them  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  turn.  Is 
required  to  advise  the  agency  of  the  UIsihj- 
sltlon  of  e.ich  such  application. 

Administration:  The  conference  agree- 
ment places  tJ'.e  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram  lu  the  Secretary  ol  Health,  Educatl(ji). 
and  Wellare  The  HoUic  amendment  placid 
tlie  adniiiiittrath.n  ci  the  program  In  the 
CommL.sloner  <if  Educatlrm 

The  conferees  placed  the  re- pon.slblUt  y 
for  the  execution  of  this  progr.im  In  the 
Secreti\ry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
rather  than  In  an  'if.  e  or  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
because  of  the  realization  that.  If  the  rela- 
tively small  pr' 'i;r.im  [t  •.  ided  for  by  this 
legislation  Is  to  be  carried  out  speedily  and 
elTectively.  It  must  be  gl'.en  proj-ier  prior:;, 
among  the  many  <  ther  import. u;'  aiid  f.ir- 
reachlng  programs  which  are  now  adn>ln- 
i>tercd  by  the  DepartnieT.t  if  Health  Edm  ,i- 
tlon.  and  Welfare  Under  no  circurnsliinces 
tohuuld  this  program  be  .subordinated  to  it 
tied  in  with  other  Federal  programs  In  the 
field  of  education  Tl,is  C'lild  onlv  res\ilt  i;i 
un. (Voidable  del.iys  which  would  prevent  the 
achievement  of  goals  which  the  conferees 
seek   Uj  acc<jmpli.sh  by   thi.s  legulaiion. 

Tlie  execution  of  this  new  program  will 
cjulte  likely  Involve  the  eNUibUshmetit  of 
ptjluits  and  the  rendering  of  declsUjns  for 
which  re  idy  precede:. t.^  m.iy  not  be  av  lU- 
uble.  By  placing  the  rt  f  poiwiibilit  y  fur  ih'^ 
execution  of  IU14  proL-r.iin  In  the  Se'ret.irs 
himself,  the  Secretary  Is  placed  In  a  poallloii 
where  he  m.iy  designate  a  person  responsible 
Immediately  to  him  ifho  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  expedite  the  lormulatlon  of  biiiIi 
policies  and  the  making  of  such  declsloiis 
H  iwever,  the  full  responsibility  f  .r  the  fid- 
niinlstratlon  of  the  pr  gram  remains  with 
t!;e  Secretary,  with  whom  it  has  Iwen  pl.ind 
under  the  conference  agn;ensent 

"n^e  conferees  anticipate  th.it  the  Secre- 
t  ..-y  will  keep  the  cnmmlttees  of  the  Conrre's 
re  5V  nslble  for  tl.u  le(;i«.l.it|nn  advised  »' 
r'  ^rul  ir  ititervals  of  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
k'r    m 

riie  decision  of  the  confeiee:.  to  enact  this 
1'1,'islatlon  in  the  f ■  rm  of  an  amendment  to 
the  C' 'Uimunlcatlons  Act  of  1034  llkewi.se 
lends  empha.sls  to  their  "view  that  this  pro- 
g  am  Is  a  program  aimed  at  promoting  pnr- 
tlcul.'ir  broadcast  servici  s  within  the  gen- 
eral fr  imew  rk  <  f  broiidciist log  In  the  United 
State.*;  Attention  l.s  called  by  the  conferees 
t<j  the  provision  coni.iined  fn  the  legislation 
that  the  Federal  C<<mmunlcatlons  Commli- 
Muii  Is  auth.^riZfd  to  give  to  the  Secretary  all 
.1- sist  itii-e  reque,':.'e(l  by  the  Secretary  to  carrv 
i>ut  the  program  The  conferees  are  gratified 
that  the  Federal  C' 'mnlunlcatlons  Coninii. - 
sioii  has  recently  established  In  Its  Bro.td- 
cust  Bureau  an  OfHce  of  Research  and  Edi- 
catlon  for  the  spocif.c  p.irpose  of  assisting 
edMcatlon.il  broadca.'ters  m  their  efforts  di- 
rected at  expanding  and  Improving  educ..- 
tioiuil  broadc-Lsilng  The  conferees  arc  C'  n- 
lideni  that  the  Federal  Communlcatltji.s 
(.'■•jnmissK.n  will  put  f^rth  Its  best  eflo  ts  t  ' 
promcite  the  educatloiuil  television  program 
provided  for  In  thu  legislation.  If  the  Sec- 
reUiry  *ill  avail  himself  of  the  expert  serv- 
Koj  which  can  be  rendered  by  the  Federal 
Communlcatloi^s  Commission  he  will  be  in 
a  p<.»sition  to  mlnimi/.c  the  administrative 
expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
cxL'cutlon  of  this  program 

Entitles   eligible    f(.r   ccn;,tructUn    grant.s 
Under  the  H(jusc  amendment  nonprofit  c<im- 
riun'ty   educat..;nal   telrvlsion  org.inlzations 
wou'd  n  H  have  been  eligible  to  receive  con- 
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strucUon  grants.  Ttie  Senate  bill  would 
have  permitted  any  nonprofit  foundation, 
corporation,  or  association  which  was  organ- 
ized to  engage  In  or  encourage  educational 
television  broadcasting  to  receive  construc- 
tion grant  funds. 

Tlie  conference  agreement  makes  eligible 
to  receive  constructlo,'.!  grant*  any  nonprofit 
foundation,  corporation,  or  association, 
v^liirh  Is  organized  primarily  to  engage  In 
cT  encourage  educatlDnal  television  broad- 
casting and  which  le  eligible  according  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  effect  on  April 
12,  19G2,  to  receive  a  license  from  the  Com- 
mK-lon  for  a  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  station. 

The  conferees  adopted  this  language  In 
tlie  light  of  the  following  representation 
nvidc  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission In  Its  memorandum  relating  to  the 
provlsioiLS  of  the  Sen  1 1«- passed  bill  and  the 
H    use  amendment  thereto  : 

"In  this  connection,  you  are  advLsed  that 
under  the  Commlsslcm's  rules  and  policies, 
qualified  applicants  for  the  reserved  non- 
c.inmerclal  educational  stations  have  been 
limited  to  the  following: 

"(a)  One  or  more  duly  accredited  public 
or  private  educaliona!  lastltutlons,  organiza- 
tions, or  bodies. 

"(b)  A  munlcipnllty  or  other  political  sub- 
division which  has  no  lndep>cndcntly  con- 
stituted   educational   organization; 

"(c)  One  or  more  tax-supported  cultural 
organizations  <eg,  pjbllc  libraries);  and 

"id)  An  association  of  nonprofit  commu- 
nity organizations  chartered  by  a  State  to 
engage  In  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
casting. Such  groups  have  been  broadly 
representative  of  Uie  educational,  cultural, 
and  civic  groups  In  the  community  and  have 
Included  public  or  p'lvate  educational  or- 
ganizations   or   representatives. 

"Thus,  a  single  nonfroflt  organization,  un- 
less It  were  an  accredited  educational  organ- 
ization or  a  tax-supported  cultural  organ- 
ization, would  not  be  considered  eligible  to 
receive  a  license  for  a  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  reservitlon." 

Interconnecting  appiaratus;  Tlie  confer- 
ence agreement  limits  to  15  percent  of  any 
grant,  the  amount  th\t  the  recipient  may 
utilize  for  the  acquisition  and  Installation 
of  microwave  equipment,  boosters,  trans- 
lators, and  repeaters  which  are  to  be  used 
to  connect  two  or  more  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. The  purpose  of  this  change  Is  to 
a.ssure  that  moet  of  the  available  funds  will 
be  used  for  putting  iiew  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations  on  the  air.  Ex- 
penditures made  to  interconnect  stations 
with  each  other  should  be  Incidental  to  this 
primary  purpose. 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico:  The  con- 
ference agreement  adc>pts  the  provisions  of 
the  House  amendment  making  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  educational  television  construction 
grant  program 

Oren  Harris, 
KsNNrrM   A.   Rob»its, 

MORCAV    M.    MotTLOEX, 

John   E.  Moss, 

W      L.    SPRINGEa, 

J    ARTirt-R  Younger, 
Pat-l  F   Schenck, 
Mariagcrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovsc. 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  reading  of 
conference  report) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ark- 
ansas? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 


man if  he  is  going  to  explain  this  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  take  a  little  time  to  explain  the  rei>ort 
and  the  provisions  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  brings  to  a  culmination 
long  efforts  to  bring  about  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  educational  television 
stations  and  that  will  encourage  the 
utilization  of  a  highly  important  nat- 
ural resource,  the  radio  spectrum,  inso- 
far as  radiofrequencics  are  assigned  for 
educational  purposes. 

The  conference  report  itself  is  very 
explicit.  There  were  some  substantial 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill,  but  the  conferees  have 
worked  together  and  we  feel  we  have 
brought  back  a  very  good  bill.  Some 
of  the  questions  that  were  raised  'n  the 
House  liave  been  covered,  and  I  will  take 
a  minute  to  discuss  them  very  briefly. 

First,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand this  conference  report,  in  sub- 
stance what  has  been  done  is  to  restore 
to  the  bill  the  provision  stricken  out  in 
the  House  that  would  provide  for  non- 
profit educational  organizations  to  be 
recognized  and  to  be  licensed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. But  I  will  say  further  that  it  does 
tighten  and  clarify  that  provision  of  this 
legislation  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  had  in  mind,  in  my  judg- 
ment, at  the  time  he  offered  his  amend- 
ment. We  have  made  it  very  clear  and 
explicit  that  those  organizations  he  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  other  Members  of 
the  House  referred  to  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  come  under  the  program. 
They  are  excluded.  Those  that  were  ex- 
cluded unintentionally  I  think  are  now 
included  and  are  eligible  under  this 
program. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, any  nonprofit  organization — in 
some  States  it  takes  only  three  incor- 
porators and  $10  to  incorporate  a  non- 
profit organization — incorporated  for  ed- 
ucational purr>oses  would  qualify  under 
FCC  so-called  restrictions  we  have  heard 
so  much  about.  There  is  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Committee  of  Political 
Education — COPE,  as  it  is  sometimes 
used — and  that  organization,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  a  nonprofit  organization,  so 
recognized  under  the  law  for  tax  pur- 
poses as  an  educational  organization. 
Could  that  organization,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  as  it  is  brought  b£u;k 
to  us.  qualify  to  take  the  air  and  educate 
the  public  on  political  matters  or  on  any 
other  matters? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  would  not  be  eligible 
and  could  not  participate. 

Mr.  BROWN.     Explain  why  not. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Because  the  confer- 
ence report  provides  in  section  392(b) 
as  follows:  "a  nonprofit  foundation, 
corporation,  or  association,  which  is  or- 
ganized primarily  to  engage  in  or  en- 
courage educational  television  broad- 
casting and  is  eligible  to  receive  a  license 
from  the  FCC  for  a  noncommercial  ed- 


ucational television  broadcasting  station 
pursuant  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission  in  effect  on  April  12, 
1962." 

Then  on  page  8  of  the  conference  re- 
port, in  the  statement  of  the  managers, 
we  set  out  what  those  Commission  rules 
are.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  and  expMcit 
that  an  organization  such  as  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  under  those  circum- 
stances that  particular  organization  or 
any  organization  of  that  t3T>e  could  not 
qualify  for  one  of  these  licenses? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  certain  of  it. 
And,  I  may  say  categorically  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  the  type  of  organization 
that  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Or  any  other  group 
of  three  citizens  going  out  and  incorpo- 
rating as  an  educational  institution, 
claiming  it  was  strictly  for  educational 
purposes?  Maybe  they  would  want  to 
promote  the  idea  to  the  people  that  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  and  under 
a  lot  of  court  decisions  that  could  be 
held  to  be  an  educational  program. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tlenian,  in  the  first  place  they  would  have 
to  meet  the  criteria  under  section  392 
(a»,  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Then,  in 
addition  to  that,  they  have  got  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  an  association  of  non- 
profit community  organizations  char- 
tered by  a  State  to  engage  in  noncom- 
mercial educational  broadcasting.  In 
other  words,  they  have  got  to  meet  these 
criteria  to  be  eligible.  Such  groups — and 
here  is  the  crux  of  it — such  groups  must 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  civic  groups  in  tlie 
community. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  other  words,  what 
you  are  saying  is  that  the  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission  in  its  great,  in- 
nate wisdom,  will  decide  what  educa- 
tion is,  what  culture  is,  and  all  of  these 
other  activities.  You  and  I  know  that 
the  members  of  the  Commission  are  only 
human,  after  all;  they  are  not  dema- 
gogs, and  sometimes  we  see  different 
types  of  men  serving  on  different  com- 
missions, with  the  result  that  we  have 
different  views  on  these  matters  quite 
often.  In  other  words,  you  feel — and  I 
ask  this  question  because  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  gentleman  and  I  have 
served  on  his  great  committee 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Both  as  an  expert  and 
as  an  attorney  that  this  bill  will  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  these  so- 
called  special  incorporated  nonprofit 
organizations  that  are  set  up  for  some 
particular  purpose  or  other  which  they 
may  claim  is  to  educate  the  listeners 
but  that  you  and  I  might  agree  was  not 
for  educational  purposes? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Three  things  I  would 
like  to  say  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man in  order  to  try  to  make  it  as  defi- 
nite as  possible  that  the  gentleman  is 
correct:  No.  1,  they  have  got  to  be  an 
organization  established  for  educational 
television  purposes;  No.  2,  they  cannot 
be  fly-by-nights. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  you  will  just  pause 
there,  of  cource,  the  question  of  what  an 
educational  purpose  is  might  be  a  mat- 
ter of  discretion. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  let  me  read  you 
V  hat  It  says. 

Mr   BROWN      I  have  read  it 

Mr  HARRIS.  It  helps  to  make  the 
i.^cord. 

A  single  nonprofit  organization,  unless 
1.  were  an  accredited  educational  oruan- 
Kalion  or  tax-supported  cultural  ortiiin- 
i/.ation.  would  not  be  considered  eligible 
to  receive  a  license  for  a  noncommercial 
educational  television  reservation  And. 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  here  and 
now  that  it  is  the  intention  that  this 
would  be  congressional  policy,  and  it  is 
Che  intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  carry  out  this  policy  If 
anyone  comes  in  and  attempts  to  t'et  a 
license  or  a  grant  who  is  not  eliLiible 
under  these  rules,  then  they  are  to  see 
that  the  congressional  intent  i.-;  carried 
out. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Now,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  brilliant  as  he 
IS.  knows  that  the  reason  why  I  asked 
these  questions  is  to  well  define  the  le-.;- 
islative  history  on  this  bill  so  that  there 
can  be  no  question  arise  in  the  future 
about  It;  where  the  courts,  at  least,  will 
know  what  the  intent  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  is,  if  we  have  people  on 
the  bench  who  can  read  the  EnL;h.-,h 
language 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  this  legislative  history  as 
clear  as  possible  and  that  he  will  iio 
along  with  the  conference  report 

Mr  BROWN      I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Speaker,  since  I 
offered  the  amendment  on  the  floor, 
which  was  a  source  of  some  controversy 
concerning  this  legislation.  I  should  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  comment  upon 
the  conference  report 

Mr  Speaker,  we  should  be  aware,  of 
course,  that  in  this  legislation  we  are 
providing  a  measure  and  a  kind  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  In  a  sense,  we 
should  look  at  this  legislation  as  we 
would  view  a  bill  to  build  classrooms 
for  educational  institutions,  because  this 
bill  authorizes  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  finance  the  construction  of  educa- 
tional facilities 

The  crucial  issue  is:  To  whom  should 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  edu- 
cational purposes'' 

If  my  amendment  was  too  restrictive 
as  It  was  offered,  let  me  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  language  of  the  bill  on  this 
point,  as  It  was  brought  to  the  floor  from 
the  committee,  was  much  too  broad  and 
all-mclusive 

In  the  course  of  the  confert-nce.  I 
think  the  conferees  have  agreed  upon 
better,  more  precise  language  which  pro- 
vides at  least  some  limitation  as  to  the 
groups  and  associations  that  will  be  con- 
sidered as  "educational"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill 

The  gentleman  from  California,  I  Mr 
Mo.ss : .  who  made  a  very  good  statement 
when  the  bill  was  on  the  flt)or  earlier, 
might  be  inclined  to  say  now  "We  said 
then  that  the  FCC  must  determine  who 


will  get  a  license  to  operatt-  an  rdiu  a- 
tional  TV  station  "  But  the  conferees 
have  improved  the  legt.Mation  in  this  re- 
spect. They  have  adopted  criteria  and 
standards  by  referring  to  specific  PCC 
reizulations  as  of  a  particular  date,  and 
the  FCC  v\ill  not  be  able  to  changi'  those 
standards  tomorrow  or  next  week 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  ^fniit-man  from  Arkan- 
sa.s  I  Mr  Harris!,  has  said,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a.ssistance  under  this  legis- 
lation an  applicant  must  be  an  educa- 
tional institution,  or  tax-supported  cul- 
tural ort;amzation,  or  a  subdivi.^ion  of 
government,  or  a  nonprofit  association 
oru'ani/ed  for  educational  purjjoses  that 
IS  charterf^d  by  the  State 

I  would  still  prt'fer  that  tlie  a.-.si.stanfe 
be  limited  to  reiuilarly  accredited  and 
recognised  educational  institutions. 
However,  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment an  educational  as.sociation  must  be 
State  cliartert-d  to  qualify  Accordingly, 
the  ultimate  determination  and  control 
a-s  to  what  is  an  "educational"  associa- 
tion will  rest  with  th*"  State 

I  think  the  language  adopted  by  the 
conferees  is  an  improvement  and  I  shall 
not  oppo.se  the  conference  report 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

.\!r  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker  I  thank 
the  ,'etu]eman  L«:-'.  me  say  that  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
his  interest  in  this  matter,  and  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  this  very  im- 
portant an  1  worthwhile  program 

Mr  DINGEU^  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr  HARRIS  Yes  I  yi.-ld  to  the 
L-'-ntlem  in  wlio  is  a  member  of  the  corn- 
m.tte.' 

Mr  UINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate wliat  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr  Griffin  I  just  said  But 
I  would  say  to  the  Hou.'^e  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  that  his  judgment  in  this  matter 
has  been  of  little  a.ssistance  .so  far  As 
I  recall,  the  la-t  time  the  distmiMiished 
i-'entlernan  from  Michu-an  ofTered  an 
amendment  and  commented  on  the  sub- 
ject of  educational  TV.  he  Kot  in  a  great 
deal  of  difTleulty  As  I  recall,  the  dis- 
tinf'uishe^i  gentleman  from  Michitjan's 
amendment  knocked  out  one  educational 
'IV  facility  in  Michi^^an  under  the  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  So  I  would  .say  that 
the  gentleman  s  comments  are  sini-ularly 
of  little  value  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives todav 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr    Speaker,   will   the  gentleman  vield  ' 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.m  fmm  Pennsylvania 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  tht>  bill  was  up  for 
debate  on  the  House  "floor,  the  chairman 
mentioned  a  number  of  broadly  based 
community  supported  television  sta- 
tions, including  the  Metrojxilitan  Pitts- 
bur'-'h  educational  television  station. 
WQED  I  would  like  to  ask  the  i;ent!e- 
man  on  behalf  of  my  colleatjue  from 
Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Fulton  I  whether  a 
station  like  WQED  would  qualify  under 
the  conference  report' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes  The  r.  ntleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  FiTLTnN]  al.so  a 
few  minutes  ago  inquired  about  the  same 


station  as  the  gentleman  now  is  inquir- 
ing about,  and  the  answer  is  "Yes,  they 
would  be  qualilied  " 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
I  thank  the  gentlemi^i 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentltinan  yield  ' 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  !Mr  Gro.ssI. 

Mr  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldmt;  Could  this  m  any  way  lead 
to  pressure  to  provide  tax  support  for 
more  cultural  oruianizations  in  order  to 
provide  all  of  the  qualifications  for  the 
e.stabli.shmeii'  of  a  broadcasting  facility? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  do  not  view  it  in  that 
light,  no 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
\:e!d  further,  one  of  the  provisions  is  to 
the  effect  that  they  be  a  tax-supported, 
cultural  organization.     Is  that  not  true'' 

Mr  HARRIS  That  is  one  of  the 
provisions  under  the  It'gislation  and  un- 
der the  regulations 

Mr  GROSS  I  hope  we  do  not  get 
a  deluge  here  of  organizations  of  one 
kind  or  another  asking  for  Federal  tax 
suinxirt 

Mr  HARRIS  This  is  a  limited  pro- 
gram I  think  a  great  many  people  who 
are  interested  in  promoting  educational 
televiMon  overlook  one  thing  and  that 
is  that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
not  primarily  to  broaden  the  educational 
progriuns  in  various  aieas  The  primary 
purpose  here  is  to  utilize  a  natural  re- 
source—  the  radio  six'Ctrum — that  is  not 
bemii  utilized  .so  that  those  who  arc  en- 
gaged m  education  may  have  the  benefit 
of  this  natural  re.so^rce.  We  are  in- 
terested in  this  resource  being  utilized 
for  the  b<>nefit  of  the  public.  That  is 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 

The  House  provided  a  limitation  of 
S25  million  Tlie  other  body  provided 
for  $.Ti)  million  Both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill  provided  a  limitation  of 
$1  million  for  facilities  in  any  one  State 
That  limitation  is  still  included,  natu- 
rally We  did  compromise  on  the 
amount  We  agreed  t<T  a  limitation  of 
$:i-'  million  in  the  program.  The  other 
body  accept«xl  the  Hou.se  requirement  of 
matrhmg  granLs  of  50  percent — 50  per- 
cent to  be  suijplied  by  the  applicant  ex- 
cept where  there  is  a  facility  that  has 
already  been  constructed.  There  they 
will  be  given  a  2.5-ix'rcent  credit  toward 
their  future  facilities  for  the  amount 
already  ex{>4'nded  by  the  organization. 

We  placed  a  limitation  of  15  i>ercent 
on  the  amount  that  could  be  used  for 
microwave  relays  and  similar  facilities 
used  to  interconnect  two  or  more  broad- 
casting stations 

Mr  Streaker,  in  my  judgment  this  is 
a  incjst  important  step  that  we  are  tak- 
ing toward  encouraging  local  people  to 
utilize  this  natural  resource  that  we  have 
for  educational  purposes, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama Mr  Roberts!,  who  is  unable  to 
b«'  here  t<Kiay  is  in  fact  the  prime  spon- 
sor m  the  Hou.se  of  this  program  of  edu- 
cational television  The  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr  M.ac>/uson1  has  been  a 
long-time  sponsor  of  such  a  program  in 
the  other  body  So  far  as  the  success 
of  this  program  is  concerned,  and  the 
fact  that  we  !ia\e  reaciied  this  stage  In 
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it.  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Roberts]  has 
done  a  magnificent  job.  He  has  been 
c'l instant,  he  luis  been  sure  in  his  own 
inind  that  this  would  be  a  program  that 
would  contribute  so  much  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  people  and  the  education 
of  our  children  so  that  they  might 
become  great  leaders  in  this  country.  I 
pay  him  Uiis  tribute  and  I  compliment 
him  for  the  long,  continuous,  and  ardu- 
ous efforts  he  has  made  over  Uie  years 
v.\  behalf  of  this  program.  The  House 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  was 
the  bill  sjxjn.'^red  by  him.  and  there- 
f'lre  he  becomes  one  of  the  coauthors 
of  this  program  and  is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit. 

Mr.  IICMPIIILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  Hemp- 

HII.I.  I. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Stiuth  Carol  ma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
contemplate  the  conference  report  on 
tlie  educational  TV  bill.  Senate  205.  I 
fell  it  my  privilc!;e,  as  well  as  my  duty 
to  call  attention  to  the  magnificent  ef- 
forts made  by  my  gsod  friend,  the  able 
Representative  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Alaba:na,  the  Honorable  Kenneth 
Roberts,  oixe  of  Uie  most  active  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

He  has  Uic  distinction  of  heading  up 
one  of  the  subcommittees,  and  while  I 
am  not  privileged  to  be  on  that  subcom- 
mittee. I  have  frequently  attended  meet- 
ings of  his  subcommittee  because  of  the 
importance  of  tlie  legislation  he  has  been 
considering  for  our  people  all  over  the 
Nation.  But  it  Ls  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional TV  that  his  work  has  been  par- 
ticularly outstanding  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  RoBEiiTS  has  been  a  legislative 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  educational  tele- 
vision and  the  conference  report  we  are 
considering  at  this  time  is  a  product  of 
his  efforts  over  the  past  5  years. 

Tlie  State  of  Alabama,  whom  Keniteth 
A.  Roberts  has  the  honor  to  represent, 
has  been  one  of  the  stanchest  advocates 
of  the  medium,  well  recognizing  the  value 
m  the  field  of  teaching. 

Congressman  Roberts  first  introduced 
a  bill  for  educational  TV  during  the  85th 
Conprress  and  has  been  continually  en- 
d.  avorint:  to  obtain  passage  of  a  bill  that 
would  provide  this  medium  to  all  States 
and  thereby  greatly  increase  our  Nation's 
educational  potential. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  esteemed  col- 
league and  friend  from  Alabama  for  his 
never-ending  faith  that  this  distin- 
;;uished  body  would  some  day  enact  a 
measure  of  this  type. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  can  say  I  have 
had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  sitting  with 
our  colleague  from  Alabama  on  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  that  I  have  never  seen  a  more 


devoted  individual  toward  the  health  and 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man.  Mr.  Sp>eaker, 
for  his  efforts  in  assisting  to  bring  about 
legislation  that  I  am  sure  we  all  agree 
will  Increase  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion In  our  counti-y  and  provide  spe- 
cialized training  where  heretofore  it  was 
unavailable  due  to  the  limitations  of  per- 
sonnel. I  believe  wc  should  all  commend 
Kenneth  A.  Roberts  and  express  our 
thanks  to  him  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Mess]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
the  committees  in  the  House  and  in  the 
other  body  share  considerable  glory  at 
this  time  in  a  significant  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  was  characterized  throughout 
the  deliberations  as  a  completely  non- 
partisan matter.  A  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  both  parties 
have  made  contributions  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

I  do  want  to  join  the  chairman  in  tak- 
ing particular  cognizance  of  the  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Roberts].  The  only  regret  I  have  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  is  that 
the  bill  up>on  which  we  went  to  confer- 
ence did  not  bear  his  name,  because  he 
has  worked  for  a  number  of  years  to 
bring  about  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact upon  the  improved  educational  op- 
portunities of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees unanimously  agreed  on  this  con- 
ference report.  We  feel  we  have  a  good 
program  here  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
House. 

Since  I  do  not  have  any  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiLLS> .  The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  Thursday,  April  19,  1962, 
to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  PEACE  BY  THOMAS 
MERTON,   HOLY  WEEK   1962 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Kowalski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mi.  Speaker,  as 
Easter  approaches  and  our  Nation  con- 
templates the  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing,  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 


to  offer  a  prayer  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind. 

My  prayer  was  written  for  this  occa- 
sion by  Thomas  Merton,  master  of 
novices  at  the  Abbey  of  Gethsemani, 
Trappist,  Ky.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Cistercians  of  the  Strict  Observance. 
Brother  Thomas  Merton  is  the  author  of 
such  enduring  works  as  "Seven  Storey 
Mountain,"  "Waters  of  Siloe."  "Sign  of 
Jonas,"  and  "Bread  in  the  Wilderness." 
His  most  recent  work  is  a  prose  poem  in- 
spired by  the  bombing  at  Hiroshima,  en- 
titled "Original  Child  Bomb." 

In  a  letter  accompanying  his  prayer, 
he  writes: 

I  feel  very  close  to  the  people  of  Hlroehlma 
and  Nagasaki.  No  day  goes  by  without  my 
explicitly  praying  for  the  victims  of  the 
bomb  In  my  mass.  We  have  an  enormous 
responsibility.  I  offer  you  my  wholehearted 
encouragement  In  your  efforts  for  peace  and 
disarmament.    Such  efforts  are  a  sacred  duty. 

In  this  prayer  Brother  Thomas  ex- 
presses for  me  the  anguish  of  man  grop- 
ing to  control  the  monstrous  weapons  he 
has  devised  for  the  annihilation  of  civil- 
ian E)opulations  and  the  sorrow  of  man 
for  the  incalculable  injury  we  and  our 
adversaries  inflict  on  all  men  and  on 
their  children  for  generations  to  come. 

The  world  is  at  the  crossroad.  Ahead 
lies  either  the  atomic  crucifixion  of  the 
human  race  or  a  resurrection  of  faith  in 
God's  presence  in  man. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  will  read 
Brother  Thomas'  prayer: 

Almighty  and  merciful  God,  Father  of  all 
men.  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  lord 
of  history,  whose  designs  are  Inscrutable, 
whose  glory  Is  without  blemish,  whose  com- 
passion for  the  errors  of  men  is  inexhaust- 
ible. In  Your  will  Is  our  peace. 

Mercifully  hear  this  prayer  which  rises  to 
You  from  the  tumult  and  desperation  of  a 
world  In  which  You  arc  forgotten.  In  which 
Your  name  is  not  Invoked.  Your  laws  are  de- 
rided and  Your  presence  Is  Ignored:  because 
we  do  not  know  You.  we  have  no  peace. 

From  the  heart  of  an  eternal  sUence,  You 
have  watched  the  rise  of  empires  and  have 
seen  the  smoke  of  their  downfall. 

You  have  seen  Egypt.  Asajrria,  Babylon, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  once  powerful,  carried 
away  like  sand  In  the  wind. 

You  have  witnessed  the  Impious  fury  of 
10,000  fratricidal  wars,  in  which  great  powers 
have  torn  whole  continents  to  shreds  In  the 
name  of  peace  and  Justice. 

And  now  our  Nation  Itself  stands  In  Immi- 
nent danger  of  a  war  the  like  of  which  haa 
never  been  seen.  This  Nation  dedicated  to 
freedom,  not  to  power,  has  obtained  throxigh 
freedom  a  power  It  did  not  desire. 

And  seeking  by  that  power  to  defend  its 
freedom,  It  Is  enslaved  by  the  processes  and 
policies  of  power.  Must  we  wage  a  war  we 
do  not  desire,  a  war  that  can  do  us  no  good, 
and  which  otir  very  hatred  of  war  forces  us 
to  prepare? 

A  day  of  ominous  decision  has  now 
dawned  on  this  free  Nation.  Armed  with 
a  titanic  weapon,  and  convinced  of  our  own 
right,  we  face  a  powerful  adversary,  armed 
with  the  same  weapon,  equally  convinced 
that  he  Is  right. 

In  this  moment  of  destiny,  this  moment 
we  never  foresaw,  we  cannot  afford  to  fall. 
Our  choice  of  peace  or  war  may  decide  our 
Judgment  and  publish  It  In  an  eternal  record 

In  this  fatal  moment  of  choice  In  which 
we  might  still  begin  the  patient  architecture 
of  peace,  we  may  also  take  the  last  step 
across  the  rim  of  chaos. 

Save  us  then  from  our  obsessions.  Open 
our  eyes,  dissipate  our  confusions,  teach  us 
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to  understand  ourselves  and  our  adversary 
Let  us  never  forget  that  sins  against  the  law 
of  love  are  punished  by  loss  of  f>iith  and 
those  without  faith  stop  at  no  crime  to 
achieve  their  ends. 

Help  us  to  be  masters  of  the  weap<ias  that 
threaten  to  master  us 

Help  us  to  use  our  science  for  peace  and 
plenty,    not   for   war   and   destructum 

Show  us  how  to  use  atomic  power  to  bless 
our  childrens'  children,  not  to  blii^ht   them 

Save  us  from  the  compulsion  to  follow  lur 
adversaries  in  all  that  we  most  hate,  con- 
firming them  in  their  hatred  and  suspicion 
of  us 

Resolve    our    Inner    contradictions,    which 
now  grow  beyond  belief  and  beyond  bearing, 
tliey  are  at  once  a  torment  and  a  blessing 
for  If  you  had  not  left  us  the  UkCnt  of  con- 
science, we  would  not  have  to  ei.dure  them 

Teach  us  let  be  long  suffering  In  ang'.r.sh 
and  inserur.ty 

Teach  vis  u>  wait  and  trust  Grunt  light, 
grant  strength  and  patience  t^^j  all  who  work 
for  peace — to  this  Congress,  our  President, 
our  military  ftjrccs.  and  our  adversaries 

Grant  us  prudence  In  proportion  to  our 
power,  wisdom  in  proportion  to  our  science, 
humaneness  in  proportion  to  our  wealth  and 
might,  and  bless  our  earnest  will  to  help  all 
races  and  peoples  to  travel  in  friend.sliip 
with  us  along  the  road  to  Justice,  liberty,  and 
lasting  peace 

But  grant  us  abfive  all  to  see  that  our  ways 
are  not  necessarily  Your  ways,  that  we  can- 
not fully  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Your  de- 
signs, and  that  the  very  storm  of  power  now 
raging  on  this  e.irth  reveals  Your  hidden 
will  and  Y>  ur  Inscrutable  decision 

Grant  us  to  see  Your  face  in  the  lightning 
of  this  cosmic  storm,  O  God  of  holiness, 
merciful  to  men,  grant  us  to  seek  peace 
where  it  is  truly  found 

In  Your  will    O  Gixl,  Is  uur  pe  t  e      Amen 


REQUIEM  FOR  A  FREE  PEOPLE 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tinan- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  AlcerI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentle- 
woman from   Washington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  h.-.ten 
carefully,  my  colleagues,  are  tlie  bells 
tolling,'  the  death  knell  of  the  liberties  of 
the  individual  in  America  and  in  the 
passini,'  brmmng  us  the  whisper  of  de- 
spair for  freedom  for  all  mankind'!'  The 
past  week's  events  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  tragic  of  our  entire  history  for  we 
have  seen  a  President  of  the  United 
States  use,  with  a  ruthlessness  never  be- 
fore experienced,  the  awesome  powt-r  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  coerce  and 
intimidate  private  industry  and  to 
arouse  public  suspicion  and  distrust  by 
the  people  of  respected  business  h-aders. 

In  makintj  these  remarks  I  am  neither 
dcfendint;  nor  cnticizink'  the  action  of 
the  steel  companies  in  announcmtj  an 
increase  in  price.  There  is  a  much 
kirner  question  here,  the  question  nf  to 
what  lent<ths  an  ambitious  Chief  Execu- 
tive will  so  in  the  use  of  power  to  achieve 
results  he  desires.  In  the  past  few  days 
we  have  seen  here  in  the  United  States 
an  ant<ry  President  Kennedy  denounc- 
inK.  without  a  hearing,  the  leaders  of  the 
steel  industry  'We  have  seen  President 
Kennedy  using  the  medium  of  television 
and   his   higlily   placed  public    relatioiia 


experts  to  arouse  public  indignation 
a'-;ainst  tho.se  with  whom  he  was  person- 
ally displeased  We  have  read  news 
stories  of  private  citizens  and  news- 
pa{)ermen  beiriu  aruu.sed  in  the  dark 
hours  cf  the  ni-ht  by  the  at,'ents  of  the 
PVderul  Oovernment  to  answer  questions 
pertaining;  to  news  .sources  and  stories 
which  had  appeared  in  the  press  Are 
we,  the  citi/ens  of  this  land  of  the  free. 
now  to  exiject  thr  thunder  of  boots  in 
the  night,  the  knock  at  the  door,  the 
summons  to  appear  to  justify  our  ac- 
tions whenever  we  .say  anythinu'  or  do 
anything  that  doeo  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  the  plan- 
ners who  surround  him'' 

I  warn  those  who  may  now  support 
the  President'.-,  hi.h-handi-d  method.^ 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  freemen 
because  thty  are  not  directly  concerned, 
that  once  this  power  to  use  the  force  of 
the  Federal  Government  aL-ainst  any 
.'eum 'nt  of  society  is  established,  then 
the  freedom  of  all  of  us  is  in  danger. 
I)ocs  labor  truly  expect  that  President 
Kennedy  will  be  .sati.-f^ed  to  pressiire 
bu-ine.>s  and  industry  into  complying 
with  his  plans  without  exerting  that 
same  pressure  upon  those  who  work  m 
the  mines,  mills,  and  factories  when 
they,  tixj.  may  attempt  to  exercise  their 
freedom''  Recent  history  should  .show 
us  that  freedom  once  lost  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  regain  And  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  any  man  who  once  finds  that 
he  can  bend  the  people  t^i  his  will  on  an 
economic  matter  will  not  soon  be  tempted 
to  try  the  same  tactics  to  a.ssure  political 
control'  Oh.  America,  will  you  awake 
before  it  is  too  late,  or  are  we  to  lie 
sleeping,  while  the  forces  of  dictator.ship 
are  .seething  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
minds  of  thase  who  do  not  tru.st  the 
people  to  govern   them.selves' 

While  a  long,  tragic  step  toward  the 
abolishment  of  our  free  .s<x-iety  has  been 
taken,  there  is  yet  hope  that  it  is  not 
too  late  for  the  p<'op!e  to  convince 
President  Kennedy  that  his  disre'^ard  of 
the  rights  of  freemen  is  the  wrong 
cour.se  There  is  a  ray  of  hopi.-  in  the 
reactiori  of  the  Nation's  pres,s  in  these 
last  few  days  to  what  has  taken  place 
Under  permi.ssion  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  include  some  of  the 
articles    and    editorial    comment 

In  1960  Candidate  Kennedy  made  a 
ureat  to-do  over  the  ima-e  of  the  United 
States  abroad.  The  following  items 
from  the  US  News  &  World  Rep«jrt 
show  what  President  Kennedy  did  to 
the  American  image  in  one  short  speech 
and  a  night  of  lU-advised  action: 

Theod.ire  C  S.iren.sen  Kennedy  aid.  wrote 
the  statement  in  which  the  President  crlti- 
cizetl  leaders  of  the  U  S   sU-el  industry 


Observers  from  Eu-'^'pe  listening  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  remurlc.s  on  steel,  com- 
mentetl  that  no  leader  in  the  most  socialized 
country  of  Western  Europe  would  think  of 
delivering  an  attack  erf  that  kind  on  a 
private  industry 

C(jrrespondent8  for  the  Soviet  news  agency, 
attending;  the  Presidents  news  conference 
cabled  that  President  Kennedy  had  pictured 
a  llttip  group  uf  bu.slne.ss  e.xecutlves  as  run- 
nint,'  the  United  States  against  the  Nation's 
well  are. 


The  Washington  DaUy  News  raises  tlie 
grave  question  of  police-state  tactics  in 
the  following  editorial  from  the  edition 
of  April  16,  1962: 

Knocks  on  the  Door 

One  side-bar  as{>ect  of  the  uproar  over  tlie 
ni)W  canceled  Increase  111  stet-l  prices  has  an 
ugly  connotation 

In  Philadelphia  an  .Associated  Presa  re- 
porter w.is  routed  out  (  f  ix-d  at  3  a  m  Thurs- 
day by  the  FUI  tuid  an  hour  later  two  G-men 
were  pounding  on  his  dcxir 

At  5  am  the  same  day.  a  Wall  Stieet 
Journal  rep<jrter  was  awakened   by   the  Flil 

In  WUmingt<in.  Del  the  G-men  were 
sitting  on  the  doirstep  when  a  Wi.in:ngton 
Kvenlng  Journ.il  rejjortfr  got  to  work  at 
6  :H0  a  in 

All  of  the^e  newsmen  were  que:  ti  aied  by 
the  FBI  about  a  st.itement  each  had  got 
e.irller  In  the  week  from  the  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  .  who  was  quoted  u.s 
saying  "there  should  nui  bo  any  price  rise  " 
That's   uU 

The  (luestlons  could  have  been  asked  the 
next  d.iy.  In  business  hours  Or  next  week 
The  rush  by  Attorney  General  Roljert  F 
Kennedy  smacked  of  hysteria  Knocks  on 
the  door,  or  phone  calls,  in  the  middle  of 
t!ie  night  by  agents  of  the  law  are  repugnant 
in  a  free  country— espetlallv  for  such  ques- 
tions It  reOecta  on  our  ablest  enforcement 
.igein  y 

The  following  news  story  from  tlie 
Wall  Street  Journal  April  16,  1962.  with 
the  foreboding  quotes  from  some  of  the 
President  s  aids,  gives  an  indication  of 
how  business,  industry,  and  labor  will 
probably  react  to  the  steel  question  and 
indicates  the  fear  with  which  a  free  .so- 
ciety and  free  institutions  will  operate 
in  the  future  so  long  as  President  Ken- 
nedy remains  in  the  White  House: 

.STKti.  Sfqifi  ntsiNEJvS  Labor  I  iKri  t  To 
Shy  From  C'icallcngK  to  Presioent  s 
PoLirirs  F'arm  MrDKAi.  I.rciist.ATToN  Also 
M*Y  Grr  PesM  From  Ke.nni.dy  s  Power 
DiMi  AY      BtT    V'ELVFrr    Glovk    Ls    On    N(jw 

Washington  — Steel  prices  are  back  where 
they  were  last  Monday  But  not  the  steel 
Industry  nor  business  generally,  nor  labor. 
nor  the  Government 

President  Kennedy  Is  pulling  his  velvet 
glove  back  on—  In  supreme  confidence  every- 
one will  keep  vividly  In  mind  his  display  of 
the  iron  t^st 

"The  President  h;us  come  out  of  this 
stronger  than  if  the  affair  had  never  hap- 
pened." declares  one  of  his  chief  lieuten- 
ants "It  has  f ocu.sed  the  attention  of  every 
businessman  and  labor  leader  on  Kennedy's 
policy  of  wage-price  stability.  Everyone  Is 
going  to  be  very  reluctant  to  try  to  pull  olf 
what  steel  tried   " 

What  the  bulk  of  the  steel  Industry  tried, 
of  course,  was  a  3' ^ -percent  average  Increa."!? 
in  Its  [irices  The  move  Ix-^an  Tuesday  night 
and  .ippeared  successful  by  Wednesday,  but 
Mr  Kennedy's  vlolpiu  counterattack  made 
use  of  almost  every  conceivable  g<jvern- 
nient^il  weapon,  by  Friday  he  had  gamed  his 
objective  -complete  capit  ul.itlon 

"We  have  no  idea  of  going  around  flexing 
our  muscles  at  everytme."  says  a  top  Govern- 
men'  official  The  Idea  Is  that  it  simply 
wont  Ix"  necessary  And  a  go<Kl  manv  people 
outside  Government  agree  that  perhaps  It 
won't 

"Now  It's  going  to  be  tough  for  any  big 
Company  In  any  Industry  to  get  a  price  In- 
crease." Comments  one  top  steel  executive 
Says  a  man  In  org.uilzed  labor;  "It  now  will 
be  ex'remely  difficult  for  any  union  to  break 
away  from  the  administration's  wage  guide- 
lines. ' 
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BROAD    IMPACTS 

The  confidence  which  the  Kennedy  team 
now  feels  in  Its  own  smartness,  skill  and 
strength  may  spill  over  Into  matters  far  re- 
moved from  the  steel  struggle.  Offlclals  feel 
that  the  President  has  emerged  with  the 
clear  image  of  being  on  the  side  of  the  public 
and  that  the  public  must,  of  necessity,  be 
gr.iteful.  On  Capitol  Hill,  Democrats  seem 
unanimous  In  believing  the  President's  stock 
has  soared  In  the  wake  of  the  victory.  They 
think  it  could  help  him  win  controversial 
parts  of  his  legislative  program — from  farm 
schemes  to  medical  care  for  the  old  folks. 

Apart  from  picking  up  grassroots  support, 
they  predict  the  President  will  fight  for  more 
of  his  proposals — making  less  use  of  the 
carrot  and  more  of  the  stick.  A  good  many 
of  these  are  measures  business  has  been 
battling,  such  as  the  package  of  "consumer 
protection  "  bills  sent  to  Congress  last  month. 

But  the  White  House  makes  It  very  clear  It 
wants  to  avoid  giving  any  lmpre.sslon  of  act- 
ing out  of  spite  against  business.  Offlclals 
insist  that  even  at  the  height  of  the  steel 
price  dl.<-pute  the  President  was  careful  to 
confine  his  anger  to  the  one  Industry,  and 
his  object  Wivs  solely  to  get  the  price  In- 
cre  Lses  re.sclnded  — not  to  punish 

Now  that  this  has  been  accomplished,  It's 
stated  the  administration  feels  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  steel  companies  modernize  their 
equipment,  a  need  they  stres.sed  In  boosting 
prices.  Thus.  T.'e;i5ury  cfflcla'.s  will  push  re- 
vision of  their  Bulletin  F  which  will  give 
steel  companies  a  better  tax  break  in  cal- 
culating depreciation.  And  the  administra- 
tion will  redouble  Its  efTorts  to  push  through 
Congress  a  special  tax  credit  for  business 
spending  on  modern  equipment. 

NO  gloating 

"Tlie  President  has  set  a  tone  of  no  gloat- 
ing, no  crowing"  after  stamping  out  the  steel 
price  hike,  declares  one  Presidential  assLstant. 
Tlie  administration's  attitude  Is  'let's  forget 
It  hajjpened  and  get  on  with  the  main  Job  of 
kceiiing  the  economy  gri  wmg  without  infla- 
tion '  " 

Magnanimity  will  have  its  limits,  though. 
Says  one  White  House  official:  "Roger  Blough 
I  United  States  Steel  Corp.  chairman]  Just 
can't  ever  again  walk  into  this  office  and 
be  treated  In  the  same  friendly  way  he  was 
before  "  More  Importantly,  perhaps,  the 
Justice  Department  Is  not  calling  off  the 
grand  Jury  probe  In  New  York  of  the  steel 
industry.  Says  Antitrust  Chief  Lee  Loevin- 
gcr:  "The  Investigation  will  continue  until 
we  have  enough  evidence  to  reach  a  determi- 
nation whether  or  not  we  should  take  ac- 
tion." 

Initially,  the  antitrusters  were  thinking  in 
terms  of  two  kinds  of  suits,  one  striking  at  an 
alleged  price-fixing  conspiracy  by  the  eight 
tteelmakers  who  In  rapid  succession  scram- 
bled to  a  higher  price  plateau  and  the  other 
aimed  at  busting  up  U\e  Industry  leader. 
United  States  Steel.  Into  enough  pieces  so 
that  It  would  no  longer  hold  a  commanding 
position  in  the  indtistry.  Specialists  In  anti- 
trust law  suggest  the  quick  rollback  to  the 
prchlke  position  would  practically  kill  the 
first  sort  of  case.  "Maybe  you  could  prove  a 
technical  violation,  maybe  not,"  says  one  at- 
torney, "but  what  court  or  Jury  would  want 
to  Imjxj.se  criminal  fines  In  a  case  Involving  a 
conspiracy   lasting   less   than   3   days?" 

But  some  lawyers  argue  the  speedy  with- 
drawal of  the  price  Increases  would  not 
necessarily  cripple  an  attempt  to  break  up 
United  States  Steel.  "Ajitlmonopoly  cases 
are  based  on  price  performance  not  over  a 
period  of  days,  but  years."  comments  one 
lawyer.  Another  notes  such  cases  Include 
a  Viu-lety  of  elemeats.  Including  a  firm's  share 
of  the  market.  Its  control  over  raw  materials 
and  transportation  facilities  depended  on  by 
Its  competitors  and  Ita  ability  to  keep  new 
firms  from  entering  the  field. 


While  labor  leaden  are  happy  enough 
about  seeing  big  companlee  tAkIng  their 
licks,  it's  plain  they  have  mixed  feelings. 
"Kennedy  Is  obviously  committed  to  being 
Just  as  tough  on  tis.  If  the  occasion  arises, 
as  he  was  on  the  steel  companies,"  observes 
one  union  official.  An  APXf-CIO  aid  says 
that  the  p>ower  Mr.  Kennedy  hEis  displayed 
amounts  to  being  able  to  dictate  wage  and 
price  terms  In  any  situation  involving  what 
he  determines  to  be  the  national  interest. 
"The  question  now  Is  when  and  how  Gov- 
ernment will  use  this  new  price  and  wage 
p)ower,"  he  comments. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  turn-around  in 
steel  will  not  merely  rescue  but  will  revolu- 
tlonl2ie  the  President's  labor-management 
council.  By  Thursday  night,  It  seemed  as 
if  the  council  had  been  struck  a  fatal  blow. 
But  by  winning  the  steel  war,  the  adminis- 
tration puts  the  council  In  a  different  role. 
Instead  of  being  a  forum  for  labor-manage- 
ment discussions,  some  union  officials  believe 
that  it  will  become  a  council  where  labor  and 
management  sit  and  listen  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment wants. 

"Instead  of  Just  being  a  participant,  Gov- 
ernment is  now  the  first  party  in  the  coun- 
cil." observes  one  union  official.  "Labor  and 
management  W'lll  now  figure  the  Government 
Is  ready  to  use  force  to  get  what  It  wants. 
so  that  they  had  better  go  along." 

This  Is  likely  to  affect  one  of  the  key  re- 
ports the  council  Is  working  on,  setting 
forth  wage  and  price  policy  for  unions  and 
Industry.  Earlier  there  seemed  to  be  no 
chance  that  any  significant  agreement  could 
be  reached  on  this  matter:  now,  however,  It's 
rated  likely  that  the  administration's  be- 
liefs will  be  strong'.y  emphasized.  "Both 
labor  and  management  will  go  Into  future 
council  meetings  with  a  new  awareness  of 
the  power  of  Government,"  says  an  AFL-CIO 
aid. 

CNCONDmONAL     SURRENDER 

It  can  ■well  be  argued^and  some  steel 
executives  do  argue— that  economics  played 
a  greater  part  than  power  politics  In  killing 
off  the  steel  price  boost.  But  the  adminis- 
tration went  at  it  as  a  power  exercise,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  personally  determined  to 
achieve  unconditional  surrender. 

This  was  demonstrated  when  the  Presi- 
dent dictated  the  terms  under  which  Labor 
Secretary  GolciberrT  and  Clark  Clifford,  a 
Kennedy  friend  currently  in  private  legal 
practice,  were  permitted  to  undertake  a 
secret  meeting  with  representatives  of 
United  States  Steel.  The  tale  of  this  clan- 
destine  confrontation   Is  an   intriguing  one. 

Shortly  after  the  Labor  Secretary  walked 
into  his  office  Friday  morning  he  received 
a  call  from  Mr.  Blough.  Would  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, the  head  of  United  States  Steel  asked, 
be  wining  to  meet  with  some  people  In  New 
York  If  he  received  a  call  later? 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  he  would,  but  immedi- 
ately told  President  Kennedy  of  the  over- 
ture from  Mr.  Blough.  Discussions  were 
held  as  to  precisely  what  the  Blough  call 
could  mean. 

The  President,  with  full  concurrence  of 
his  advisers,  ordered  that  no  "deal"  or  com- 
promise should  be  made  with  United  States 
Steel;  the  President  wanted  complete  capitu- 
lation. 

At  around  10:30  a.m.  Mr.  Blough  phoned 
again.  Mr.  Goldberg  canceled  out  of  a  White 
House  strategy  session  on  the  steel  war  and 
was  on  his  way  before  11 :30  a.m. 

The  meeting  took  place  In  the  Carlyle 
Hotel,  an  old  Kennedy  haunt  In  uptown  New 
York  City,  far  from  United  States  Steels 
downtown  headquarters.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  Mr.  Blough  and  the  other 
United  States  Steel  offlclals  to  slip  into  the 
hotel  suite  unnoticed:  they  were  there  when 
Mr.  Goldberg  arrived  with  Mr.  Clifford, 
former  special  counsel  to  President  Truman. 

The  men  from  United  States  Steel  who 
were  gathered  with  Mr.  Blough  were  not  the 


same  ones  with  whom  Mr.  Goldberg  had  dealt 
In  arranging  the  early  wage  contract  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Steelworkers  Union: 
In  the  room  were  members  of  United  States 
Steel's  finance  committee,  credited  by  many 
union  and  Government  offlclals  with  having 
more  to  do  with  the  steel  price  Increase  than 
Mr.  Blough. 

"Goldberg  did  not  go  there  to  bargain.  " 
declares  one  of  his  associates.  Whether  bar- 
gaining was  attempted  by  United  States 
Steel  remains  unclear;  at  any  rate  the  con- 
versations were  interrupted  by  two  telephone 
calls  which  made  bargaining  pointless.  Mr. 
Blough  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  take 
the  first  message,  Mr.  Goldberg  for  the  sec- 
ond— and  It  seems  certain  both  calls  con- 
veyed tidings  that  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.. 
second  largest  in  the  Industry,  was  rescind- 
ing Its  price  hike.  With  that  break  In  the 
line  of  the  biggest  companies,  the  Govern- 
ment knew  the  price  fight  could  only  end  in 
victory;  Mr.  Goldberg  left  the  suite  aw.-'.re 
that  United  States  Steel  would  shortly  p.n- 
nounce  Its  retreat. 

The  role  of  economics  In  the  steel  indus- 
try's sudden  abandoiunent  of  Its  sudden  price 
advance   can   be  stated   rather  convincingly. 

It  starts  with  the  fact  that  companies 
owning  about  30  percent  of  the  mill  capacity 
never  raised  prices  in  the  first  place,  and  a 
number  of  them  felt  no  sharp  need  to  do  so. 
Leader  of  these  holdouts  was  Inland  Steel 
Co..  which  Is  producing  at  about  full  tilt  to 
meet  demand  In  its  Chicago  area  and  is  en- 
joying a  profit  margin  on  sales  substantially 
above  that  of  bigger  companies.  Armco 
Steel  Corp.  of  Mlddletown.  Ohio,  another  im- 
portant holdout,  was  in  similar  shape. 

BEHIND   BETHLEHEM'S  RETREAT 

Bethlehem,  which  had  proclaimed  Its  need 
for  higher  prices,  was  the  first  price  hiker  to 
retreat — perhaps  because  Its  directors  are 
company  officers  and  decisions  can  be  made 
in  a  hurry.  Some  steel  men  figure  Bethle- 
hem reasoned  that  Armco  and  Inland  were 
putting  heavy  pressure  on  such  producers  as 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  by  not  raising 
prices  and  that  the.se  other  mills  would 
collapse  soon.  So  Bethlehem  decided  to  re- 
scind Itself. 

One  source  close  to  Bethlehem's  situation 
suggests  it  feared  the  loss  of  Important  mar- 
kets for  flat-rolled  steel,  used  by  big  auto  and 
appliance  makers  In  the  Midwest.  Beth- 
lehem serves  these  Midwest  markets  from 
distant  mills  at  Buffalo  and  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.  Also.  Bethlehem  sends  tlnplate  by  boat 
to  the  west  coast  to  compete  with  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp.,  another  holdout.  "This  Is  a  competi- 
tive Industry,"  comments  one  top  Pittsburgh 
steel  man. 

Once  Bethelehem  had  yielded.  United 
States  Steel  faced  lower-priced  competition 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  so  it  pulled 
back.  After  that,  the  parade  was  on,  with 
Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co., 
Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  National  Steel 
Corp  .  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  and 
Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  rescinding  their  price 
advances  In  that  order.  Announcement 
after  announcement  reiterated  the  conten- 
tion that  higher  prices  were  fully  Justified  to 
raise  funds  lor  building  more  competitive 
facilities;  yet  they  were  impossible  to  mali^.- 
tain  in  a  competitive  market  with  other  steel 
companies  selling  at   lower   prices. 

By  this  logic,  It  can  be  contended  prices 
would  have  dropped  back  down  again,  at 
least  on  some  products  and  after  a  period  of 
testing  the  market,  without  any  pressure 
from  Government.  But  perhaps  no  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  prove  It,  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  most  industry  officials  are  not  discount- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  Presidential  activ- 
ity. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  question  this 
Is  a  big  victory  for  Jack  Kennedy,  and  I  do 
think  this  is  a  clear  Indication  of  what  Jack 
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Kennedy  and  his  admln!stratl'->n  ar*  h"! 
about."  savs  one  steel  cxecTiMve  firrlnn:y  Hf* 
declares  such  use  of  Presidential  power  In 
the  ■'national  Interest"  cniltl  produr^  a 
"controlled  economy— which  means  noth- 
ing but  administered  prices." 

AVOIDING    "VINUICTIVI."    A:  TION3 

The  PresiUeiit  opened  a  Friday  war  coun- 
c.l  ac  the  \Vhlto  liou.se  w.tii  an  adinoiuuuu 
to  hi3  top  ofllcials  th.it  it  is  very  important 
we  not  take  aiiy  action  that  could  be  Inter- 
preted as  bolng  vindictive."  Yet  goveru- 
n^entil  efforts  *h:ch  rniiitht  unnerve  tnuny  a 
buslnesamau   were  .ilready   lu  full  b*Uig. 

Agents  cl  the  Chief  Counsel's  Office  of  ihe 
lulernal  Revenue  Serv. co  were  ordered  on 
Wednesday  to  make  an  u.te.i.si.e  check  of 
United  ilt.itea  Sice,  s  option  pl.m,  which  h.^a 
existed  fo-  ye.irs  ti  g.ve  incentive  beuehta 
t  )  that  com;.).\nys  txcutivea.  In.c»t;f?at  ,ro 
of  the  tax  agency's  InteU.gence  d. vis. on  re- 
portedly bei^an  an  audit  of  tax  rep  rts  of 
ether  top  sie.-l  e.'.ecutUes. 

FBI  ii^-ent.s.  working  day  and  night,  vlatted 
the  oRices  of  a  number  of  steel  c  jmj)anles. 
trying  to  build  evidence  for  the  criminal 
antitrust  Investigation  by  a  gr:ind  Ju.-y  In 
Ne-A-  Y.rk 

Quite  apart  from  th?  bitte-  accusations 
ni.idp  by  the  I^rcsldent  on  televLslon,  the 
Indu.stry  heard  plenty  from  Wa.^h'.ngton 
privately,  as  Mr  Kennedy's  subordinates  got 
on  the  long  di.stance  phone — wcrkinp;  espe- 
cially to  cncourngo  those  firms  which  had 
not  raised  prices  to  continue  hoUintt  out 
Under  Ferretary  of  Commerre  frUdt-m.Tn. 
Unde.-  Se'TPMry  of  the  TrenKury  F<-"X'!.  r  nnd 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  were 
aming  tho'tp  in'enslve^y  employed 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  spent  prac- 
tic.illy  full  time  on  the  tusk,  per  onaliy  dial- 
ing the  phone  numbers  of  men  he  knows  In 
the  steel  industry  He  ordered  dofLiise  con- 
ir.ict  rs  whcievtr  p<3£sible  to  ihi.'t  their  pur- 
cliases  to  steel  companies  wh!;  h  h-d  not 
raised  prices,  a  move  some  thought  put  a  .spe- 
cial squeeze  on  Bethlehem. 

To  underline  his  appe.il.s.  Ek-fcnse  officials 
advanced  by  ab-.ut  10  days  the  decision  on 
aw.u-d  of  contracts  for  ab  lut  $5  million  of 
special  steel  plate  to  be  used  In  Polaris  sub- 
marines   •    •    • 

Additional  a:  ticlr>  for  your  .sfudy  in- 
ciudo    five   cditoriaLs    and    m-n-s    .storif'?? 
from  the  Wa'l  Street  Journal :   an  edi- 
torial   on    ••Tho    An^'ty    G  n-i  nmt^nt." 
from  the  Natienul  ObitTVcr  of  Sundav 
April    1.5,    1962.    a  column.   '  PrufiLs  and 
Inflation     written  by  Geort;f>  E.  Sokcl.^ky 
for    the    Wa.sh:n«ton   Past    of    April    17. 
19^2 ,  til.-  imp.ict  (jf  PicKicnr  K.-nnedys 
.stx-ndin  ■   pro'/ram.s  on  our  curnncy  as 
eontra.sf'^d  to  hi.s  bitter  denunciation  of 
the  steel  industrj',  a  column  written  by 
Lyle  C   Wilson  in  th^  Wa-shin'^^ton  Daily 
New.s  of  April   16,  1962.  called    "Two-B.t 
Dollar   Ls   Near",   a  siKmficant   editorial 
writtin  by  David  Lawrence  fur  the  US. 
New.s  ii  World  Report  of  April  2  J.  1962. 
and  a  ccjlunm  by  David  Lawrencr.     Will 
Victoi-y  in  Steel  Boomerane'*'  from  tho 
Wa:hinrTton  Eveninc:  Star:  "'I  h*^  .Attack 
on  Steel."  an  editorial  from  th-  Dalla-s 
Mornint,'   News;    "US    Coercion  A..:a:n.st 
Steel."  a  column  by  David  La'*  rt  rice  m 
the  April  13,  1962.  edition  of  the  Wa^h- 
irvjton  tvenin-c  Star.    Mr  Kennedy  and 
the  S-Bomb.    an  editorial  from  tl;--  Now 
York  Herald  Tribune 

[From     Uie    W.::    street    Journ.i!.    Apr     16 
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In  a  long  life  not  with  »ut  Its  share  of 
ain.izeflaenis.   we  ne-.er  su'v  anything  like  it 

On  I  ucsday  one  of  the  country's  steel 
cunipanics    .umounced    it    w.is    going    to    try 


t>    cft    nv>r?    money    for    Its    product       And 
promptly  ,i!l  hell  bu.ited  loose 

W~  wo'.ildn't  have  heen  .surprl.s»«d  i>vr- 
s-lv-s  If  some  people  had  shaken  their 
he.>ds  In  ptirzlemerft  at  the  new  prl -e  list 
Al'hough  after  20  yer^rs  "f  Infl.itlon  a  price 
rise  In  anything  l.s  hardly  unusual,  there 
was  some  reason  for  wondering  If  the  com- 
pany offlcl.ils  h.ad  made  the  right  doelaton 
m  today's  market 

But  whit  h-ipper^ed  was  no  mere  heiwl- 
sh.-iklng.  The  President  of  the  United  St.itcs 
went  Into  what  cin  only  be  described  m  a 
tirade.  Not  only  hid  the  company  changed 
Its  price  list  without  corsiiltlng  him  but  It 
h^d  also  set  a  price  which.  In  his  opinion, 
wr.s  "whoMy  unjuatlfied  "  With  a  long  pre- 
amble In  which  he  rang  1^  the  Berlin  crlftls. 
the  soldiers  killed  the  other  d:::y  In  Vietnam, 
the  vrlves  and  mothers  separated  from  their 
h'isba'id?  by  the  reserve  callup — all  of 
which  he  c.Tst  at  the  feet  of  there  "Irre- 
sponsible" steel  cfflrtals — he  wound  up  by 
crying  th.it  thefe  men  h.-^d  shon-n  their 
"utter  contempt"  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

The  responre  In  Wn.'htngton  w.ia  tnitan- 
t.ineous.  The  Jtistlce  Department,  the  Fcd- 
cra!  Trade  C-imml.'.^lcn.  the  c:;n.^-res*!wual 
InquL'ltors  all  leapec"  to  armii. 

Then  came  the  night  riders  At  3  am 
Thurr.d  ly  morning  a  reporter  for  the  A-'ao- 
clatrd  Prers  was  awakened  by  Government 
agents  unable  to  wait  even  for  regular  omce 
hours  In  their  dr.ven  haste  to  find  out  what 
testimony  he  could  give  about  the  criminal 
conduct  of  these  steel  officials  At  5  a  m  It 
was  the  turn  of  our  own  reporter  In  Phila- 
delphia At  5  30  a  m  the  scene  was  repeated 
In  Wilmington.  Del  ,  for  a  reportrr  on 
the  Evening  Journal.  All  this  without  lo.v 
warrants,  only  orders  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

By  mid-Thursday  morning  the  United 
Stiites  Steel  Corp  had  been  subpcnaed  for 
all  documents  bearing  on  the  crime  and  had 
levned  that  a  Federal  erand  Jury  would 
move  swiftly  to  see  what  laws  had  been 
violated  by  asking  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
p^iund  more  for  a  piece  of  steel 

This  brought  us  to  Thursday  afternoon. 
Then  Mr  Roger  Blough.  the  chairman  of 
this  company,  felt  forced  to  stand  up  to  an 
a'^semhly  of  microphones  and  tj-levuton  casn- 
eras  and  defend  himself  befor»  the  country 
for  the  wickedness  of  his  deeds  And  to  be 
treated  by  the  reporters  at  that  gathering 
as  If  they  were  a  part  of  the  prosecution  and 
he  was.  Indeed,  a  malefactor  In  the  dock. 

And  that  leads  to  what  Is  probably  the 
moft  amazing  thing  of  all  about  last  weak. 
Across  the  country — ou  tUe  radio,  m  news- 
papers and  at  street  corners^— the  aeceaally 
of  the  defenders  to  "Justify  "  themsclvea  be- 
fore the  righteous  accusers  wao  simply  ac- 
coptJd  as  a  premise  from  which  the  trUl 
should  begin.  There  were  few  to  .■•ay  other- 
wise. 

In  such  a  climate  It  waa  not  at  ail  sur- 
prising what  the  mailed  Hst  could  do  Ail 
day  Friday  steel  comp.iny  ofTlcea  were  awash 
with  Cioiernmprit  rigenti.  while  the  thre.ita 
of  punishment  were  mingled  with  promliea 
of  reward  for  doing  tlie  rulers'  biddloK  It 
l.s  a  technifiuo  of  )?o'-'"r:.mcnt  not  unknown 
elsewhere  In  the  wor'<  .  arid  it  is  a  combina- 
tion ahiioat  irrt'Sistible.  So  by  Friday  night 
-Mr.  Kennedy  had  hii  victory. 

Fl:.  i!!y  the  Jubilation.  The  President 
hiinaeif  ^aid  all  Uie  |)eople  of  the  Uuiletl 
State:*  should  be  Kratititd  Around  him 
there  was  Joy  unrt-str.uned  at  this  pr<iuf 
positive  of  how  naked  poutnal  p.<w.er.  ruih- 
lesoly  used,  could  siii.uih  .»ny  pn.  .iie  crimen 
who  got  In  lus  way  So  1  ir  dm  -Ae  cou.d  tell. 
the  people  did  neem  relieved  tli.tt  u  wa* 
all  over  and  tl.at  the  malefacors  had  h.,-n 
brought  U)  heel. 

Yet  what  in  all  truth.  Is  this  "rrime  with 
which  these  men  stocn.!  charpe-l  by  a  wr.tii- 
ful   Prt.sident  ' 


It  had  nothln'-"  to  d  ■>  with  .ir-ununts 
alx)ut  whether  this  particular  asking  price 
was  fcon(jniical.y  justihed.  or  la;r  to  the 
stiel  stockht-lder."?.  or  wnichow  re^iKjnslble 
fjr  dead  sold.crs  In  Vietnam.  This  l.ust  m 
sheer  demn  :t«fuery.  and  r  he  others  .ire  ques- 
tions no  man  an  answer  nc.iher  Mr. 
Blo'u'h   nor   Mr    Kennedv 

What  w.ia  reah;,  at'  li.vue  here.  .;rid  still 
iH.  l.s  whether  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  dc- 
icrn-.l.Td  by  thf  constant  birttrininst  In  the 
nuirketplace  bi  twetn  the  makers  and  buyers 
of  steel:  you  inav  be  s-ire  that  If  the  makers 
puo-.»ed  wron;  the  market  would  promptly 
change  their  decision  e)r  whether  the  i-rtce 
of  steel  Is  to  be  dfrided  and  thrn  enlorced 
by  the  Ciovernment  In  fclmrt,  the  iKf.ue  is 
whether  we  hme  a  frte  market  !=y-tem  or 
whethtr  v.e  do  not      'I  hat.  and  i: othiiiK  more. 

Thus  Uie  true  crime'  of  this  cmpaiiy 
Was  that  It  (lid  not  tret  i>€rni..s4,ion  from  the 
Government  ar.d  that  i;^  attempted  aikln- 
price  did  not  tuil  the  ideat  of  a  tuiy  haiidlai 
of  men  around  the  White  Ilou.'-e 

It  WAS  for  this  th.it  la.'t  w»-ck  we  b&v.-  the 
Pretldent  of  the  United  Stiles  in  a  fury,  a 
public  pillorying  of  an  Indu.^try.  threatened 
rcprl>ala  ai.-aln-t  all  buslnes.'^.  the  specttcle 
c.f  a  private  citizen  helpletily  lry.ni<  Uj  de- 
fend hlmaelf  against  unnamed  accui^allon.' 
the  kno'k  of  pollcenuii  (.n  the  inldniyht 
duur.  And  there  »a£  hardly  a  voice  rli-ln^' 
above  Uie  clamor  to  aj>k  what  It  Wiu>  aU 
abuuc. 

If  we  h.id  not  seen  It  w.ih  our  eye-  anil 
hoard  it  with  our  own  ei.rs  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  believe  that  m  .\merlca 
U  actually  hap(>ened 


From  the  Wnl!  Street  Journal.  Apr    17   locj] 

The  P«;ct  or  Icnoranc  r 
President  Kennedy's  victory  o^rr  The  Bte.l 
componles  la.- 1  we^k  w  a-!  cfitainlv  a  con- 
vincing display  of  Oo^eriiment  pf-iwrr  But 
It  was  also  an  equally  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  adniinl.<!rrat|f>n  s  lack  of 
economic  knowledge 

For  one  thing  any  businris.  bo  it  United 
States  .Steel  or  the  cnrncr  drugstore,  must 
continually  weigh  Its  Income  against  Its 
outpo  if  It  l.s  to  survive  No  eompnny  rnn 
goon  Indefinitely  paying  hv  reasing  nm'iunts 
to  Its  employees  ^wi  .toppiifrs  wrho'it  In- 
creasing Its  Ircome  At  the  end  (f  thit 
ro*d.  as  any  «irh<vr,ihoy  phou'd  kt-^w,  lie* 
bwnkruptc  V 

W.nre  coRt-  of  the  «te»'l  Indus' ry  have 
risen  four  times  since  »he  l.i.st  price  Increase. 
in  1958  Unl'rd  ."^t.itr^  .'-•rrl's  pr"|?«<i  have 
been  heading  downwir^l  i!i  the  ctrrum- 
staiices  what  could  h.r.e  t,.i-:i  m  rr  i.orma! 
than  to  test  the  market  with  a  price 
lnrre'«<ie'' 

United  States  Steel  of  co\irse  kne'v  thn» 
the  price  Incretifw  miirhf  not  utick  Compe- 
tition In  I's  Ir.d'i'fy  wi'  md  Is  Ftrnni- 
ous  Some  sniHlltr  m  wer  f-t .mpani.-ii  in  the 
Indu.strv  ;  iirh  as  I-ilan.l  Steel  hare  on  the 
averajp""  more  morjern  more  efltrlent  plants 
than  rnitfd  S'ates  .sr^rl  nnd  thus  nre  feel- 
ing the  profit  pinrh  le^^s  s^verelv  Other 
companle.s.  sueh  as  Armco  Steel,  rely  on 
hU'her  prlefd  spf^ml-y  steels  for  much  of 
their  volume  and  it  Is  these  Items  that  have 
been  most  affected  by  Import  compe'i'lon 

So  It's  possible  that  economic  factor^; 
alone  could  hive  forced  United  States  Steel 
to  back  away  from  its  prire  Increase  Bu» 
the  (.■rovernn.ent  .secm.-d  not  to  undfrstand 
the  power  of  .such  fncrorr  for  It  refused  to 
let  them  even  be  te-terl  Indeed.  It  .seemed 
to  .srglie  th.it  these  ctTmpetitl\e  forcrs  did 
not  exist  nnd  that  the  big  steel  c  .mpanles 
were   di^|. laving   "monopoly   power  '" 

Mr  Kennedy's  exruse  f'>r  forbidding  ativ 
test  or  the  steel  market  Wi»s  that  he  was 
:il?htln>;  Inrtatlon  This  i.s  a  word  that  the 
Ctovernmeit  .eems  to  inisre.id  completely 
W.'i.ite-,  er  Mr  Kennedy  m,'»y  think.  It  Is  the 
Guveriimeiu,    and    ihe    Cl.aernment    alone. 
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that  has  been  Inflating  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit.  So  It  Is  the  Irresponsible  fiscal 
and  sjjendlng  policies  of  the  Government, 
.md  not  the  "Irresponsible"  steel  executives. 
Dial  are  to  blame  for  Inflation. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Industry's  cancellation 
of  the  price  bCK>st.  there  was  fresh  evidence 
of  this  lack  of  understanding  of  inflation. 
A  Kennedy  aid  was  quoted  by  this  newspaper 
i\.s  s.iylng,  "The  administration's  attitude  Is, 
Let'-s  forget  it  happened  and  get  on  with  the 
in.Un  Job  of  keeping  the  economy  grcjwlng 
w  itliout  Inflation  ■  " 

I'he  trouble  Is  that  the  administration 
sei'ins  to  think  one  sure  way  to  promote 
pr  >wth  l.s  to  Increase  Federal  spiendlng.  Even 
hefore  the  steel  debacle.  Government  officials 
wire  worrying  about  the  speed  of  recovery 
and  talking  of  the  posaible  need  for  a  new 
'stiniulu.s"  from  Federal  spending.  And  last 
week  m  Omaha  a  Budget  Bureau  aid  told 
III  audience  of  e<onomlBts  that  the  public's 
fr-ellng  about  the  budget  -  that  It's  a  good 
th.ng  to  have  It  balanced  —may  "constitute 
a  .s.gniflcant  barrier  to  the  achievement  of 
su.st. lined  full  employment  and  vigorous  eco- 
II  'iiMc  growth" 

■  Vigorous  economic  growth"  requires  not 
a  f.iit-spendlng  Go\ernnient  but  a  vigorous 
private  economy.  Businessmen  must  be  de- 
veloping new  products,  pushing  into  new 
markets,  creating  new  Jobs  Government 
can  only  retard  such  growth  by  levying  ex- 
ce&.sl\e  taxes  to  fiupp<irt  lis  excessive  sjiend- 
Inc  and  by  creating  a  climate  of  fear  In  the 
bn.iness  community 

.\nd  there  It,  no  qviestlon  businessmen  now 
are  fearful  As  a  Kennedy  lieutenant  says. 
■Everyone  Is  going  to  be  very  reluctant  to 
try  to  pull  off  what  steel  tried  "  Tlie  shock 
absorbetl  by  business  confidence  could  t>e  felt 
for  a  long  time  No  businessman  builds  a 
new  plant  or  l.ninches  a  new  product  vinless 
he  believes  it  will  return  a  profit  a  profit 
ba.sed  on  prices  In  rea-sonable  relation  to 
cost.s  But  the  Government  seems  unaware 
iif   the   importance  of  business  confidence. 

The  smashing  Impact  of  the  admlnlstra- 
t Inn's  economic  power  now  is  evident  to 
all.  We  can  only  hope  the  Nation  will  not 
h.ive  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  economic 
ignorance. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

.^ITRAISAL     OF     Cl'RRENT     TRENDS     IN     BUSINESS 

AND  Finance 

Even  before  the  steel  industry  started  to 
h.ick  down  In  Its  battle  with  the  Kennedy 
administration,  the  key  question  about  the 
price  lncrea.se  announced  last  week  was 
whether  It  could  be  maintained,  or  would 
have  to  be  canceled  or  at  least  shaded  In 
actual  practice  Yet  the  outcome  may  affect 
profoundly  the  course  of  general  business  In 
the  United  Stales  for  many  months. 

Whether  the  price  increases  could  be  main- 
tained depended  at  least  as  much  on  the 
economic  background  as  on  what  the  Gov- 
ernment did  Indeed,  the  question  about  the 
future  of  steel  prices  would  have  arisen  even 
If  Washington  had  said  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  even  If  some  makers  had  not 
thereup-m  refused  to  Join  in  the  bcxist  and 
others  had  not  decided  to  rescind  it. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  steel  Industry  has 
nut  operated  at  more  than  about  80  piercent 
of  cai)acity  tnis  winter,  even  during  the  re- 
cent perl(Xl  of  demand  Inflated  by  fear  of  a 
strike.  Is  Itself  a  basic  factor  militating 
against  strength  In  steel  prices.  So  Is  the 
lark  of  Inflationary  trend  In  wholesale  prices 
generally  for  the  liust  several  years.  The  in- 
dex for  all  commoditie.s,  which  throughout 
19.SH  held  between  119  and  120  percent  of  the 
11147  49  average.  Is  still   there  today. 

Even  more  telling.  In  regard  to  the  price 
trend.  Is  the  fact  that  the  component  of  the 
wholesale  Index  which  covers  "crude  mate- 
ri.ils  for  further  procesflng"  is  down  5  per- 
reiit  .since  1958.     It  mo\ed  that  year  within 


the  range  of  97  to  102.  It  Is  now  below  95. 
This  fact  suggest*  that,  but  for  wage  In- 
creases obtained  more  than  once  each  by 
many  strong  unions  since  then,  the  total 
Index  might  well  be  down,  too.  The  cost  of 
Increased  pay  is  what  hits  pushed  fcmifin- 
Ished  and  finished  goods  prices  up  enough 
to  offset  declining  raw  material  prices,  keep- 
ing the  total  index  steady. 

Under  the  circumstances,  with  steel  or- 
ders reduced  below  the  recent  high  level,  now 
that  wage  negotiations  are  over.  It  would 
have  been  clear  without  any  reaction  from 
Washington  that  the  price  was  boosted  to 
test  the  market.  The  men  who  made  the 
decision  undoubtedly  knew  the  market's 
ability  to  take  a  price  rise  was  doubtful,  and 
that  the  new  prices  might  not  hold. 

However,  the  test  was  to  be  an  economic 
one  solely.  But  It  became  a  political  one. 
For  an  example  of  how  crucial  that  might 
make  the  Issue,  the  record  of  the  late  1930's, 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  President, 
Is  .nvailable. 

Almost  exactly  25    years  ago,   on   April   2, 

1937.  President  Roosevelt  at  a  press  confer- 
ence attacked  what  he  labeled  as  excessive 
prices  and  production  rates  for  durable  goods 
and  singled  out  a  price  boost  announced 
in  copper  a  few  d.Tys  earlier  for  special  criti- 
cism. He  said  the  Government  was  going 
to  try  to  punish  the  producers  of  copj>er 
and  other  metals,  and  of  goods  containing 
them,  by  arranging  that  less  Government 
money.  Including  tmemijloyment  relief 
money,  br  sjient  on  sue  h  goods. 

This  move  followed  bv  little  more  than  a 
month  another  action  that  had  already  be- 
gun to  sap  bu.siness  confidence.  It  was  a 
request  to  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  adding  six 
to  the  number  of  Justices  on  the  Suprerae 
Court.  His  puriKjse  wits  to  "pack"  the  Court, 
as  the  phrase  went  in  those  days,  with  men 
who  would  approve  left-leaning  and  reform 
Ici^islatlon  that  he  favored.  The  Court  had 
held  unconstitutional  two  major  acts  that 
Congress  had  passed  on  his  recommendation. 

The  business  community  regarded  the 
Court  as  the  final  bulwark  for  the  basic 
rights  of  the  people  and  was  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  this  bulwark  might  be  removed. 
Coming  on  top  of  that  news,  the  attack  on 
prices  thoroughly  frightened  businessmen. 

The  decline  in  business  which  followed 
was  one  of  the  steepest  on  record.  The  In- 
dustrial production  Index  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  declined  in  1  year  from  42  per- 
cent of  the  1957  level  to  an  Index  figure  of  28, 
a  drop  of  33  percent.  By  contrast,  the  1958 
recession,  itself  a  relatively  sharp  one,  pulled 
the  Index  down  15  percent  in  1  year. 

New  orders  received  by  manufacturers  of 
durable  goods  dropped  from  a  high  of  164 
percent  of  the  1935-39  average  (after  season- 
al adjustment)   In  March  1937,  to  70  in  April 

1938,  or  more  than  55  percent.  Residential 
building  contracts  fell  more  than  40  percent 
from  a  seasonally  adjusted  high  of  $102  mil- 
lion in  January  1937.  to  $53  million  a  year 
later.  And  total  private  domestic  invest- 
ment, one  of  the  key  components  of  the  gross 
national  product,  was  almost  halved  from 
$11.7  billion  In  calendar  1937  to  $6.7  billion  in 
1938.  This  kind  of  spending,  of  course,  is 
relatively  slow  to  respond  to  declines  in  busi- 
ness sentiment,  as  most  commitments  once 
made  have  to  be  carried  out. 

None  of  this  means,  of  course,  that  the 
decline  In  business  was  caused  entirely  by 
the  Roosevelt  moves.  It  Is  probable  that  a 
recession  was  on  the  way  early  In  1937  and 
would  have  occurred  In  any  case.  There  Is 
a  real  question,  however,  whether  It  would 
have  gone  so  deep. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way,  the  outcome 
of  last  week's  price  boost  in  steel,  whenever 
It  might  have  occurred,  would  have  had  a 
real  effect  on  business  sentiment  even  with 
no  governmental  action.  Maintenance  of  the 
increase  would  have  been  a  tonic,  and  fail- 
ure to  maintain  would  have  been  a  depres- 


sant. But  either  way  the  effect  would  last 
only  as  long  as  normal  fluctuations  in  busi- 
ness do. 

Now,  however,  a  more  profound  and  last- 
ing effect  could  be  seen.  Business  might 
fear  not  only  the  normal  forces  of  economics 
but   the   possibly  violent  Impact  of  politics. 

It  might  wonder  what  decialona.  formerly 
regarded  as  within  the  competence  of  man- 
agement, ■would  have  to  be  submitted, 
whether  formally  or  merely  In  effect,  to 
Government.  It  might  foresee  a  spread  to 
all  industry  of  the  overegulatlon  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  the  other  day  blamed  for  the 
Ills  of  the  railroads.  It  might  even  con- 
ceivably adopt  the  same  timid  approach  to 
new  investment  and  expansion  which  caused 
the  labor  force's  percentage  of  unemployed 
to  remain  throughout  the  1930's  at  three 
times  the  present  proportion. 

George  Shea. 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  13,  1962) 
Business  in  the  Doghouse 

The  businessman  is  back  In  the  doghouse, 
and  anything  that  happens  to  him  from  here 
on  out — trustbusting,  rough  tax  treatment, 
or  whatever — will  be  too  good  for  him.  Thus 
does  our  Washington  bureau  sum  up  the 
r^dministration's  mood  in  the  wake  of  the 
sieel  price  Increase. 

It  is  an  assessment  implicit  In  the  Presi- 
dent's denunciation  of  the  steel  companies 
and  his  threats  of  action.  For  business  gen- 
erally, it  Is  an  as.sessment  long  Implicit  in 
the  antibusiness  attitudes  of  many  In  the 
administration  and  Congress.  The  price 
boost  gives  them  what  they  consider  a  mag- 
nificent opportunity  to  do  many  more  of 
the  things  they  have  been  eagerly  trying  to 
do  anyway. 

In  President  Kennedy's  stated  view,  of 
course.  It  is  the  business  community,  spear- 
headed by  the  steel  Industry,  that  has  flung 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  it  Is  the  noble  knight 
of  Government  that  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. As  he  put  It,  "a  tiny  handful  of 
steel  executives  whose  pursuit  of  private 
power  and  profit  exceeds  their  sense  of  pub- 
lic responsibility"  have  shown  "utter  con- 
tempt for  the  Interests  of  185  million  Ameri- 
cans." 

With  this  and  other  comments  In  liis 
statement,  the  President  neatly  portrays 
businessmen  as  unpatriotic  monsters  of  un- 
believable greed,  whose  profits,  naturally, 
never  go  anywhere  except  Into  their  own 
bulging  pockets.  Obviously  this  portrayal  is 
considered  the  way  to  put  oneself  on  the 
side  of  the  angels,  politically  speaking.  Just 
as  it  was  30  years  ago. 

That  may  be  right,  politically  speaking. 
Certainly  It  has  been  an  axiom  for  liberal 
Democrats  all  these  years  that  the  business 
community  is  not  the  place  where  the  votes 
are. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  administration's 
current  mood  than  politicking  on  this  crass 
level.  There  Is  frustration  and  resentment 
that  the  economy  performs  so  well  without 
the  control  of  officialdom.  There  Is — not 
to  put  too  flue  a  point  on  It — an  overween- 
ing pursuit  of  public  power  and  profit,  and 
hence  a  btirnlng  Itch  to  punish  these  free 
enterprisers  for  being  free. 

This  administration  has  paid  an  enormous 
amount  of  llpservlce  to  business.  That  Is 
another  way  of  saying  It  has  protested  Its 
love  too  much.  For  all  the  while  It  has  been 
acting  In  a  different  way.  It  has  increased 
all  the  many  harassments  at  the  Govern- 
ment's disposal.  Its  henchmen  In  Congress 
are  constantly  devising  new  and  fantastic 
ways  of  obstructing  business  activity.  It  has 
sought  a  tremendous  broadening  of  the  pub- 
lic sector,  which  means  reducing  the  private 
economy  to  Ineffectiveness. 

Now  there  ■will  be  much  more.  Among 
specific  actions  being  mulled:  Stepped-up 
activity   by   the   already   ubiquitous   Federal 
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Trnde  Curr.mi«sl'>n  Ar.  attempt  tri  hre..<  up 
L'nitwl  States  -Steel  Alternatively  a  m  >•. e 
t<5  cl,-.s3:fy  the  steel  ar.d  other  bi.;  ::;dustnes 
as  nvnop.,|i"«  and  re^iUte  their  pr)re« 
E^^en  ifenertl  price  control  canntit  be  ruled 
out  And  price  control,  let  us  remenjber  is 
the  opp<js.'e  of  a   free  e-  oni.my 

So  tie  biiRir.»>ss  rfimmunlty  will  be  well 
adv.scU  In  understar.d  ex.ii  tly  wh.»t  its  pxjsi- 
tion  m  It  13  net  g»xxl  Wc  would  not  ven- 
ture to  predict  the  imt--  »nie  though  it  is  not 
l*ie  first  tirno  busii.c'jj  has  f>ee;i  under  in- 
s/*    s   :e  p>,.t!L;ii  _tlacX 

Stl.l.  ihirifs  ha'.e  changed  since  the 
f  irtle::  The  m<if«et  economy  h,\»  pro'.ed 
Itself  a  corr.-.icopia  for  the  people  It  has 
br  >  ight  about  a  vast  impro-. en.eiit  in  worlc- 
lni5  conditiof.--;  Instead  of  tvrrxins  owning 
compi:.le8.  we  h.ive  t-^day  sal.iDed  managers 
of  publicly  owned  corporutjons  and  e% ery- 
o.-.e  knows  of  their  contributions  to  local 
corr.miinities  and   national  culture 

The  .jw..ers  alone  numoer  many  miiltons 
t.jdav  T.ie  number  of  people  who  own 
Uaited  aUites  Steel  is  far  gre.iter  than  the 
numbtr  of  pe<jp:e  wh.-;  wrjrit  for  United  States 
Stee:  And  both  owners  arid  workers 
throughout  the  Nation  have  a  better  under- 
standing th.'.n  they  used  to  ha-e  of  the  role 
of  free  enterprise  in  a  frfe  s<->riet7 

Perhaps.  In  the  s'lfjerrh.irged  air  of  the 
moment  m.'.ny  Americans  a^r^e  with  the 
President's  dcninciatlon  of  bustness  But 
o"^  further  ref!e,-tion.  it  is  p.  ssible  they 
mlgli;  f.nd  distasteful  a  rrxbid  •.-.ptv  tiovern- 
mc.;t   onslaught  on   the   free  e-onnmy 

Gr\nd  JfRT  IvQi-rHT  Srr  on  Sttti.  Pkicss; 
Hoo  :es  W\iiNS  FrnrR^L  Pf,:  irT  Mat 
Cmj«CF  HBr'>RDS  .S'vprN^in  F::">vt  at 
Least    Eight    Big    Sm:  MAKf.s      DzrtTmr 

Bt;TINC    RtSTtDIED 

The  Justice  Department  gave  vent  to 
President  Kennedys  intense  aoger  over  the 
steel  price  lacreaac  by  ordering  a  grand  Jury 
Inve  t.g4t.Mn. 

At  ieait  ei^iit  maj  ^r  pr.idu^ere.  Including 
Uie  compai'.v  that  triggered  the  3'j  percent 
price  rise.  United  SU^les  Steel  Curp  .  have  re- 
ceived subp'i.aa.  It  seenio  probable  that 
other  steel  companies,  whether  or  not  they've 
r  iis'>d  prices,  Will  be  ordered  t.i  provide  In- 
formation for  the  grar.d  juxy  to  bo  convened 
Ui  New  Yiiric.  Tlie  pattern  became  evident 
whtn  tw  J  companies  that  s<j  far  haven't 
mjved  on  prices.  Armco  Sicel  Corp  arul 
Inland  Steel  Co  .  rccer.  td  subjjenaa 

Att.jrney  Goner »!  R  beri  F  Kennedy  d.i- 
c'.'juel  the  grand  Jiry  inquiry  last  night 
after  U.-nted  .States  Stte!  Chairman  Roger 
Bi'-u^h  d'-fordlntj  the  price  Ir.crea.5e  before 
a  teieviit-d  p.'ea6  conference,  .^^a-d  that  his 
company  had  bet.n  suhpenaecl  The  At- 
U^rney  Genera'.'s  brief  statement  didn't 
eLiborate  on  the  chargcb  the  Government 
will  f^Ie 

OTurs  MtA  .i:»i.-j  M.\y  trt  studied 
So  r:»r  seven  st»»>|  pr-Klirers  In  adflitlon  to 
T7n;ted  .^states  Steel  have  r»lsed  prices 
Tho'i^h  the  antltr'i.st  a<  lion  i^  -h-  rnon' 
ImT.Pdiit-'  re-^iilt  of  Pre«Ulen'  Kenn-' «v  s 
f'jry  I*  whT»  hf  nlled  Irrr^p-  ristS!^  de- 
fiance of  the  ptibhr  Inheres*.  "  rfhrr  retall.-^- 
t'yry  m»'!«.siir<*R  may   be   In   the  work^; 

In  New  Y'rk  '.ejiterdiv  O  mnierre  Secre- 
tiry  H«xl?fs  wTrned  tha'  »he  s'cei  pri^-e  rt-,»' 
"ci»'i!d  '.p  <d  to  a  chti.-iee  In  the  e'-r,nomlr 
ph  lo«'npliy  and  prf>'.:r-«m  '  .f  'he  Kenn«»<}v 
ndml.Tistritlon  Eirlv  ve^ter(.!<y  m'^rnlnk;  'he 
President  called  i  "war  coiincir  of  t  p  .>m- 
ri.iifl  and  Mr  Hodsr**  said  '  dl  sec'tons  of 
the  CK»vprnment"  were  askfd  "to  sef  what 
c.»n  be  legally  done  "  In  resp<^)!if;e 

A';f>''!er  f  ic»*t  nt  this  respon.se  m  iv  '■■ime 
t'>d  IV  from  the  Pentig^on  which  is  expeced 
to  ni  ike  -n  a.onouncement  re!aflni<  to  stt-el 
.■\;*  .  lU-T'i  r.  rf-::.  ined  uncertain  -A-hat  the 
Defense  IJen  r':n<^nt  will  do.  Its  understo  d 
tlTat  at  lea..:  some  dlvussion  hjs  covered 
•ctioa   drsiij  <■  d    to   eni(  urage   defease   con- 


•.- .it  )rs  to  ure  rn  .-e  '.  rfifn  strel  Ar.utl.fr 
possibility  The  Pent.tf'in  miijht  try  to  per- 
siade  those  dot.nostic  steel  ronip.irile.s  mat 
i.Aven  t  Jol.'.od  the  price  rise  to  hold  ttie  line 
b .-  prom. si:. k'  tliein  a  larver  share  of  defense 
r.t'C.  orders 

At  le.ist  :n  one  area,  however,  the  adrain- 
itration's  initial  anger  •eems  to  have  ctxiled 
sr>mewhat.  though  the  steel  and  other  in- 
dustries still  won't  like  the  result  At  oi^e 
P':>int  d'lrlrig  the  retallat'Tv  pl.awniig.  the 
President  and  h:«  aides  di&cusaed  omitting 
the  steel  industry  from  a  long-planned 
■j'erhiiul  of  tax  depreMat;  >n  riile»  by  the 
Ireu'ury  The  idea  .ipp)*  rs  to  ha'-e  boen 
dropped  Suv  Ire.Ui-y  technuiar.*.  while 
.''tj'.l  mclud.ng  steel,  are  studying  ways  to 
A  wn  the  revuions  so  aa  to  mlntnUze 
^c•l•.ral  re.  enue  lo»s«»  a<  an  offset  to  the 
i.igher  8i<el-prf>duct  procurement  oocta 
f'jirescen  by  the  Pentagon  It  may  be  B&me 
weeks  before  a  final  decision  is  made  on  the 
new  deprec  alion  guidelines,  vbuh  will  all«>w 
companies  "o  --i  iim  bigger  annu  il  deductions 
from  tax  it'ie  Income  f'jr  m'lchlnery  wrar- 
aDd-te..r  III  the  e..rly  >ears  of  tiie  equip- 
nie.il  5  use 

In  addition  to  United  States  Steel.  Inland 
.ind  Arnico  the  hvo  other  C'»mp.inies  kn  /«  n 
*o  havj  received  subpen»s  are  Beihiehem 
i>leel  Corp  hepubl.c  Steel  0>rp  Jones  it 
lAUghhn  fctet-l  Corj* .  Youngstown  Sheet  it 
rube  Co  .  aid  Whreiing  Steel  Corp  All  five 
P-irH<-lpate<l  in  the  price  increaAe. 

OfBc.als  of  two  companies  said  their  sub- 
p  r.i.s  wrrr  r^'farnabie  April  20  to  the  New 
York  grand  Jury.  An  cfBcial  of  one  compai.y 
said  the  Gosernntent  ;s  asking  for  names  of 
peraonnel  nnd  for  dociimentn.  dating  l>a<  k  to 
Janitary  I.  1901.  that  mii?hi  have  a  bearing 
on  the  recent  price  incre.iae  He  said  the 
G.'jvernment  s  request  for  information  on  hew 
price  poUc .  decisions  arc  reached  within  a 
company  makes  It  clear  that  the  antitrusiers 
are  looklni:  fr.r  price  collusion  among  the 
stx:!  ccmp._nies. 

TWO   POS--iIBl.E    UAJOK  COALS 

Th'Ugh  the  exact  nature  of  the  Juaucc 
D^'p.irtiuei. .  &  pro&ecution  is  unclear  ftud  may 
remain  so  until  me  grand  Jury  s  Invesiiga- 
tiori  U  cotr.pleted.  t'.p  antiinuit  lawyer*  leel 
ta.it  two  r.vajur  eflurta  in;ght  be  Uiv..;vrd. 
One  aimed  at  breaku.g  up  United  States 
^teel  on  th»'  ground  it  exerii&cs  nim' .ponstic 
control  over  Uie  industry,  and  another 
iur\ed  at  oroving  ttvat  several  top  steel- 
makers liave  iilegB.ly  tried  to  ea:«t>iish  com- 
mon prices. 

It  will  be  up  U'  the  grand  Jury  to  deter- 
mine whetJier  the  evidence  supports  either 
alU-gittion  If  the  jurors  are  n^i  convince*! 
they  oimpl  /  w;.i  ref.iae  Uj  indict  If  they 
bKlievt  the  J.i.Ls  present  a  reason  ibie  ques- 
tion "f  lUet;al:'T.  ti.ey  will  re- urn  an  indict- 
mcr.'.  t.r  inc  :    •..nenLo 

An  atterript  to  break  up  United  .States  .-^teel 
If  It  maerlalizc*  would  stem  no'  :ri,m 
a  crlmi;ial  Indi'  tme  it  ;-ut  fr  'tn  a  sub.sequent 
civil  su.-.  Ihe  Ju.,tlce  Departni-  nt  d  .»  n.  t 
have  aurh<^ntv  to  subpena  re<<irds  ir  re- 
^luire  testimony  in  a  ivil  suit  it  n.  iv  d<.  so 
inly  by  CDnveriin«  a  irranu  jurv  Fre- 
q-.«ntiy.  th»rp:nre.  the  c;ov.rnm»nt  h...  first 
invc'SMKHtet;  bv  tne  irrand  jurv  method  ^ud 
fol;.-Aed  a  T.min  il  mdic'me:  t  with  a  (  .m- 
!' •■■  '■!  ti\  i  s'llt.  At  nrr«enr  t.-ie  admin- 
istr  ition  l.s  asking  C-ja^-resa  'o  au'horize  tt.c 
jLt'i'-e  I>e''iriment  to  issue  suOpinas  in 
civU  c  lies    o) 

A'  the  Dfpart.'i^nt  s  Waahinirt.in  he.id- 
q'larters  bout  i  dozen  Ujp  anti'rust  1  iwvers 
worked  intU  10  o'chx-tt  Wednesday  nlgl.t 
prf-par::,u  •  ■  f'lt'le  'i.c  s'cr-l  snanLs  m  cour*. 
they  reported  back  to  their  desks  early  ye  - 
terday  mr  rning  and  continued  to  loll  until 
la'e  in   the  clay 

Br'h  Attornev  Ge-ieraJ  Ri  l»er'  Kenr.edy 
and  P^rc  Chairman  [Jiion  attended  President 
Kennedy-,  .-pen  tl  seasii  n  ves'erdav  morr.mg 
in    the    Cabinet    room    of    the    While    Htiu.c.e 


(>t!iers  .Tttendme  were  Defense  Secretary 
McNiUi.ara.  laibiT  .S«'rret  iry  Goldberg.  Com- 
n^en-e  se<-retary  ir<lk;es,  Tre.isury  Under 
Se<:ret.iry  P'.wler  Chairman  Heller  of  the 
C  MincU  i.f  El  'i^imic  Ad',  isers.  and  a  tiumber 
if   Prealdenti.il   aides 

Inler'.iewed  Liter  in  the  day.  Mr  DU'.i 
Slid  his  a^cency  will  give  every  ci«iper.ilii  a 
we  can  to  the  Jiistire  Department 

"We  ve  got  a  lot  ut  record.s  and  ex[>.Ttl»e  c:i 
steel  here  '  lie  added  In  li>61  the  PTC  Is- 
sued an  order  in  which  all  major  steel  pro- 
ducrr^.  :i«reed  h'  t  t<.  piir«ue  "any  plaiine<l 
common  course  <>f  action  '  in  fixing  or  maii:- 
t. tilling  price   level;. 

Mr  Uixon  said  the  Comrni."ision  will  con- 
tinue to  study  recent  developmen's  In  the 
steel  industry  to  determiiie  whether  that 
c;rder  has  been  violated  If  the  KTC  went  to 
court  It  could  seek  flnci  .>f  »6  00>i  for  ea'-h 
steel  transaction  .it  the  in  rcasfd  pn  e.  pro- 
Mdt.'d  It  (x>uld  prove  that  the  price  increa-e 
w;.s  the  reaiilt  of  an  industry  agreement 
tacit  or  otherwise 

Ihe  exact  nature  of  the  Jiutice  Depart- 
ment's proaeciitlon  la  unclear  and  may  re- 
mstn  so  until  the  gr^nd  jury  s  investigation 
Is  completed. 

tXCrPTTOX    TO    "Bt   Y    AMrurr*" 

A:  tiu:  Pentacon.  sources  s.ud  the  B.iy 
Arier.ca  Acts  prelere:.i:e  .'  -r  doiiictlc  coni- 
poiiles  cuntiins  ae-.eral  e\i.ci.t4u,nA  that 
might  be  used  If  it  were  d.c.ded  to  buy 
more  foreign  steel.  Example  ui.c  sc<  tion 
of  the  act  remo'.es  it.s  reitnciion!.  when  it 
Is  determined  that  I2ie  co^t  ul  U.c  doiiie^l.c 
product  would  be  unre.ts  .n.ible  .*  tliat  U* 
aciiuLiiiUoii  w:iu.d  be  ini  >n.t>iiitt'nt  with  the 
pubUc  Interest." 

Also.  Defence  Secretary  U^.N.»ni4ira  en 
Tuesday  evening  diicu  scd  with  i  rtsidcut 
Keuue<ly  li»e  p..iifcitjm:  y  ul  puitin^:  a  cciiing 
ijii  Uie  price  ine  Go^eriiaicni  •*!\iuni  pay  f^^r 
i.ieil  In  delei^e  procuienieni.  But  ihis  was 
before  other  titel  cutnpaiues  lullojved  Unu«d 
St.ites  Steel  s  lead  in  r.iisiag  prices  and  M' 
Kennedy  at  U.n  Wednesday  prets  cwnf crenre 
ccnicpded  lh.it  manfoveraoiity  in  tins  area 
was   ^.m»-«hat  llinitfd 

A»  f.r  depreciation, rules,  iht-  Trr^asurv  j 
o\prh..ui  la  a  reviMoa  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Services  Bulletin  F.  a  list  of  tuRgcs'td 
useful  lives  of  equipment  and  otiicr  dc- 
pre  table  a.'w.ets  T^e  project's  aim  Is  ti 
shorten  the  useful  live^  to  mon'  realistic 
perl.  d»  Firr:.s  which  r-y  on  outdited  UiC- 
lu!  liTes  In  the  prf-sent  Bulleiin  F  could 
•laim  bigger  a.mual  depre-  lat;  )n  deductions 
■  n  a  given  year  1  lie  Tre.L  'ury  hopes  inii 
ulmiiilsira' .ve  f.erhaul  p.u-.  congre?  ^  .on.Tl 
ipprov  li  1  :  ua.x  reoales  oi  s  much  is  a  per- 
ces  •.  i.n  ne'A  pur<  aa  •«  f  machit.erT  will  lei 
•omFMiriies  nioOfriii/r  ir^'ir  t'luipmrnt  Ihe 
.lU.nii.isirat.  jii  n;i3  Ix-en  to'iiinit  tnia  ap- 
;  '  :■  1  IS  an  al'^rnai;.e  t  )  the  t\  i>e  of  price 
.;i«rea*e*  p.«.ied  by  Hit  sleei  mduitry  as  i 
■««  ur  e  c'  expor.  >iu:;  funds 

After  sirne  m'.nuni.iry  wavering,  this  plii- 
ioiviphy  appears  to  be  unc.'iai  ged  Indetd, 
ir»a;ury  attret.irv  Du.on  is  portrayed  as 
ieei.ig  iha'  tax  actons  l-adriR  to  c(j«l-cn'- 
tuj^'  ni'xifrn.zati  ii  m.iv  lie  more  n  -essai  y 
tn;ii.  ever  Uj  <^.n.D;it  ;nfliiioriary  prc'Mircs 
I     1:0     'eel  [JTice  mere  use 

liirly  plii.i.iinf  4  tne  B  illetin  I-  pr./]e!  ' 
proUucevl  est. mat  -a  tn  a  ii  would  co«.i  the 
ITe.Ltury  aL.jUt  91  bulion  m  annual  ii.^l 
re-.ei  ue.  thougn  oftici  il.«  argued  much  ol  this 
wouid  be  ni.ide  up  .aler  ix.-c.iu.ve  of  the  s;«lu- 
ury  ec  >iu.ii..c  et!e.  'a  A. Hi  illy,  the  range  of 
ri  venue  .uts  rai,  bctwie::  tdOO  mllli"n  and 
»1  2  Dim  a  dep":;fl.t:i;  n  i.  jw  dc-p  y  the  old 
us-lul  iires  v^ere  fxr 

r.ie  pro  peer  uf  .leav.rr  i  entaton  spending 
d  .10  t  .  hii:hpr  fteel  prict-i  a  pro.-p<  ct  con- 
tested by  Mr  Bluuirn  -urren'ly  la  causing 
Uie  Trcnsury  to  t.ike  a  ecoiid  loc;i  at  the 
size  of  the  Bulletin  P  revifR>n  omclals 
CTUld  rlect  to  -nm  the  Bulletin  P  pack.ige 
closer    ;t)    the    fO'X)   miUicn    price    1 1« 
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Much  of  this  planning  depends.  In  turn, 
on  the  fate  of  President  Kennedy's  tax  bill 
now  pending  In  the  Senate.  Tlie  admln- 
Utratlon  waui«  the  Senate  to  add  some  reve- 
nue-r.il.'-lng  features  to  the  bill  which  the 
H.iUkO  Ignored.  Tl.ese  would  reduce  the 
revenue  loea  f-om  thi-  t;ix  credit,  and  perhaps 
allow  the  Trcafury  to  be  more  generous  In 
Its  Bulletin  F  revision.  But  If  the  bill's 
tin.il  version  contains  heavy  revenue  losses, 
the  Bulletin  F  plan  might  be  modified  fur- 
ther. 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journ.il.  Apr    13.  1962 1 
FIJI    RofSES    Reportiti    at   3   am     To   Check 
Stfjx   Prk-i.vc    Remarks    Laid   to    Bethle- 
hem 

Pun  ADFi  PHIA -- Th?  Feder.il  Bureau  of  la- 
Mitigation  awakene<l  Newsman  Lee  Llnder, 
I'f  the  .A.';.<;octated  Pre.sa.  at  3  p  m  yesterday,  to 
quc^'tion  him  about  steel  price  statements 
attributed  to  Edmund  F.  Martin,  president 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  ,  after  the  com- 
jKiUv's  annual  meeting  Tuesday. 

I'he  FBI  a^jent  a^ked  Mr  Lmder  to  con- 
fi.-ni  he  had  attended  the  Bethlehem  meeting 
la  Wilmington,  Del  ,  as  a  reporter  and  that 
lie  had  talked  with  Bethlehem's  president 
afterward.  Mr.  Llnder  said  "Yes,"  and  the 
a^ent  replied:    '"We're  coming  right  out." 

Tw'j  FBI  u+;cnus  arrived  at  Mr.  Linder's 
home  at  about  4  a  n  .  Mr.  Llnder,  who  had 
suggested  they  w.ui  until  morning  to  see  him 
at  his  otiice,  wits  awakened  again,  along  with 
his  wife,  by  loud  knojking  on  the  door.  The 
agen'vs  talked  with  him  less  than  an  hour. 

Mr  Llnder  said  tJ.e  agents  went  over  his 
entire  conversation  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
pre.sldent  and  what  Mr  Martin  had  told  the 
st.-K:kholdcrs.  "I  repeated  what  the  AP  had 
reported,  that  Martin  had  said  there  should 
not  be  any  steel  pric  '  rLse,  that  in  fact  com- 
petitlun  la  tlie  United  States  and  from  for- 
eign Sources  should  result  In  price  reduc- 
tloiis,"  Mr.  Llnder  said. 

Yestcrd.iy.  Bethk.iem  Steel  issued  this 
statement . 

"Ntithcr  Mr  M.irtia  nor  tlie  company  has 
Issued  any  statement  concerning  remarks  at- 
trlbu'^^Kl  to  him  at  the  annual  stiKkholders' 
meeting  on  April  10.  In  response  to  an  In- 
quiry from  W.i.shington.  made  yesterday 
I  WcUaes<.lay  I ,  a  Bethlehem  representative 
explained  tliat  Mr  Martin  was  quoted  In- 
correctly as  saying  thit  There  should  not  be 
any  price  rise  even  alter  the  new  labor  con- 
tract goes  Into  elTect  on  July  1.'  Mr.  Martin 
was.  In  fact,  Indefini'e  about  the  matter  of 
prices.  He  Indicated  that  the  further  in- 
crease In  co.srs  which  will  result  from  the 
new  labor  agreemen;  Is  unfortunate  at  a 
time  when  we  were  trying  to  hold  the  price 
line." 

[From  the  National  Observer] 
The   Ancry  Government 

We  dont  know  how  often  President  Ken- 
nedy gets  angry;  any  President  must  find 
frequent  occaslon.s  ti  try  his  temper.  In 
the  pa.st  week,  at  any  rate,  the  President 
didn't  bother  to  conceal  his  anger  at  United 
St.Ttes  Steel's  announcement  of  a  price  in- 
crea-^e  And  by  the  week's  end,  he  had  given 
the  Nation  an  Instructive  demonstration  of 
his  economic  and  political  power.  Nobody 
shr>uld  miss  Its  moral. 

I^>r  a  look  at  the  cause  of  his  anger  tells 
a  gix>d  deal  about  the  present  relationship 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  private 
ecdhumy.  Mr.  Kennedy  could  not  be  un- 
concerned about  this  action  of  a  private 
company  because  he  and  his  administration 
were  deeply  Involved  In  the  recent  steel  un- 
ion-management settlement. 

The  administration  put  heavy  pressure  on 
both  sides  to  settle  without  a  strike,  and 
they  did,  3  months  before  the  strike  dead- 
line It  was  a  politlcil  victory  for  the  White 
House,  and  the  President  himself  hailed  the 
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agreement  as  "nonlnflationary."  That  is  be- 
cause the  contracts  provide  for  no  direct 
hourly  wage  Increases  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  administration  obviotisly  expected  the 
steel  firms  to  show  "restraint"  on  price 
increases. 

Tills  optimism,  however.  Ignored  cerUtin 
economic  facts.  In  the  4  years  since  steel 
prices  were  last  raised,  there  have  been  no 
less  than  four  boosts  in  steelworker  wages 
and  benefits,  not  counting  the  ca' t  of  the 
benefits  in  the  new  contracts.  So  It  would 
seem  that  "restraint"  has  been  a  sonicwhiit 
one-sided  affair.  In  those  circumstances. 
United  States  Steel  argued  it  couldn't  go  on 
without  a  price  increase  if  it  was  to  continue 
to  be  an  efficient  producer. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  that  argument, 
and  we  think  them  considerable,  the  upshot 
was  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  reacting  to  this  private 
economic  decision  as  though  it  were  a  per- 
sonal affront — if  not.  indeed,  a  crime.  For 
the  Government  investigators  are  already 
busily  looking  into  the  steel  price  increase. 
An  observer  must  wonder  where  this  an- 
gry attitude  is  going  to  lead.  To  price  con- 
trols, perhaps?  And  it  must  be  asked  how 
the  Nation  has  come  to  this  strange  pass  of 
such  furious  Federal  intervention  into  the 
lives  of  all  of  us. 

People  talk  a  lot  about  the  free  economy, 
and  It  certainly  is  that  compared  to  many 
others  In  the  world.  Still  "free"  economy  is 
plainly  not  a  literal  description.  The  Fed- 
eral Impact  on  the  economy  has  grown  enor- 
mously, and  the  Federal  momentuni  is  con- 
stantly gaining.  For  one  thing,  there  are 
so  many  Government  restrictions  on  man- 
agerial freedom  of  action  today  that  no  man 
could  count  them  all. 

Even  more  Important,  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment weighs  heavily  on  the  economy,  press- 
ing down  its  freedom  and  vitality.  Federal 
spending  budgeted  at  nearly  $93  billion  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  Is  at  the  expense  of  the 
private  economy.  Some  of  it,  as  for  de- 
fense, is  essential;  much  of  It  is  Just  politl- 
cil. and  the  Government  refuses  to  cut  back 
the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Government  con- 
stantly seeks  new  ways  to  spend  money, 
which  also  means  ever  new  intrusions  on  the 
freedom  of  action  of  individuals,  businesses, 
municipalities,  and  States.  And  the  taxes 
which  must  be  exacted  to  support  this  Fed- 
eral edifice  are  the  greatest  single  drain  on 
the  economy's  potential  for  heavy  growth. 

Most  of  the  time  for  more  than  30  years, 
however,  even  the  oppressive  taxes  have  not 
sufficed  to  feed  the  appetite  of  government. 
And  so  we  have  had  the  kind  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing which  In  effect  creates  dollars  out  of 
thin  air. 

The  effects  of  that  Inflation  hit  especially 
hard  In  the  early  years  after  World  War  II: 
we  can  all  remember  when  the  prices  of 
practically  everything  seemed  to  take  a  new 
leap  every  week.  Prices  were  Jacked  up  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  our  competitive  position 
In  world  trade  is  still  suffering.  Out  of  that 
inflationary  flood  let  loose  by  the  Federal 
Government  came  the  famous  wage-price 
spiral  of  the  postwar  years. 

The  Government  did  one  further  thing  to 
encourage  the  spiral.  By  granting  unions  a 
host  of  legal  immunities — notably  exemption 
from  antitrust  prosecution — it  gave  them  the 
powerful  bargaining  threat  of  the  nationwide 
strike  in  such  basic  Industries  as  steel.  Be- 
cause such  strikes  can  Indeed  threaten  the 
Nation,  the  Government  feels  compelled  to 
Intervene  still  more. 

And  that  progression  suggests  the  larger 
pattern  of  the  constant  Federal  encroach- 
ment on  the  free  economy.  The  more  the 
Government  tries  to  take  away  from  the  free 
economy,  the  more  It  weakens  It,  and  the 
more  Justification  It  finds  for  further  med- 
dling and  regulation.  This  is.  If  anything 
is,  the  way  to  the  controlled  economy,  which 


you  may  be  sure  will  benefit  neither  in- 
dividuals nor  unions  nor  businessmen  nor 
the  national  economy  nor  the  political  liber- 
ties we  presumably  still  value. 

It  is  understandable  that  a  President 
should  get  annoyed  when  a  particular  eco- 
nomic Intervention  isn't  working  out  as  he 
planned.  And  given  the  Goverrunent's 
po'A'cr.  he  was  able  In  this  case  to  force  a 
victory.  But  perhaps  the  private  citizen  has 
cause  for  anger  too — or  at  least  reasons  to 
stop  and  take  a  good  look  at  what  a  Govern- 
ment angry  at  free  institutions  Is  doing  to 
this  country. 


[Prom  the  Washingtcn  Post] 

F*ROFtTS  AND  Inflation 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

The  capitalist  system  more  correctly  might 
be  called  a  proflt-and-losa  Bystem.  It  dif- 
fers from  feudalism  or  socialism  In  this 
fundamental  respect,  that  under  the  capi- 
talist system  an  individual  may  accumulate 
earnings,  no  matter  how  earned,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  himself  for  such  purposes,  pri- 
vate or  public,  as  he  choosee.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  this  definition  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  taxes  thieves,  gamblers, 
prostitutes,  and  other  immoral  persons  and 
sources  of  income,  without  regard  to  the 
method  by  which  the  funds  were  accumu- 
lated. Al  Capone's  crime,  for  which  he  was 
punished,  was  not  murder  or  vice,  but  failure 
to  pay  income  taxes. 

In  a  word,  a  person  may  do  as  he  pleases 
with  his  earnings  and  accumulations  of  cap- 
ital provided  he  pays  his  taxes. 

The  prudent  person  employs  his  accumu- 
lations of  wealth,  whether  Inherited  or 
earned,  to  Increase  his  estate,  to  provide  for 
his  family,  to  leave  a  legacy  after  his  death. 
He  may  do  this  In  many  ways,  such  as  pur- 
chasing insurance,  keeping  money  In  savings 
banks,  purchasing  real  estate,  bonds,  shares 
of  enterprises,  etc. 

There  can  be  no  purpose  In  any  of  this 
economic  activity  unless  the  accumulation 
increases.  Some  persons  choose  conservative 
methods  for  this  purpose;  others  are  more 
speculative.  That  is  each  Individual's  free 
choice,  but  In  every  Instance,  his  objective 
Is  to  increase  his  accumulation  of  wealth. 

If  they  purchase  shares  in  a  company,  the 
Investors  have  two  hopes;  one,  that  the  value 
of  the  shares  will  Increase  through  good 
management;  two,  that  the  company  will 
issue  dividends,  which,  in  effect,  are  a  share 
of  the  profits  earned  by  this  economic  activ- 
ity. Of  course,  sometimes  the  investment  Is 
lost  through  poor  management,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  industry  frcrni  the  market,  non- 
competitive conditions,  etc.  But  the  pur- 
pose of  the  investment  is  not  to  lose  but  to 
gain,  and  a  gain  can  only  be  made  through  a 
profit. 

What  Is  a  proper  dividend?  That  depends 
ujxin  the  reason  the  Investor  has  In  making 
the  investment.  For  instance,  if  one  Invests 
In  what  are  called  blue  chips,  he  is  satisfied 
with  a  smaller  dividend;  his  object  being  a 
return  on  a  secure  Investment.  Sometimes 
the  security  disappears,  as  with  the  railroads. 
The  more  speculative  person,  the  risk  taker, 
goes  into  enterprises  with  the  objective  of 
benefiting  in  rises  in  value  of  the  shares  on 
the  market.  But  few  companies  rise  in  value 
unless  profits  are  earned. 

The  easiest  way  to  produce  a  depression  Is 
to  put  a  celling  on  profits,  because  In  such 
an  eventuality  those  who  possess  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  either  send  It  out  of  the  coun- 
try, purchase  shares  In  foreign  companies, 
convert  their  money  into  foreign  currencies, 
put  their  money  Into  savings  banks  or  in  a 
Ehoebox  under  the  bed. 

President  Kennedy,  In  his  quarrel  with  the 
steel  comranies,  might  have  used  other 
grounds  for  attack,  but  when  he  attacked 
the  concept  of  proflts.  his  anfer  led  him 
astray.     Surely,  he  believes  in  jiroflts:   If  he 
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does  not,  what  Is  oiir  econtmic  sys'em  t  be"" 
The  flight  of  capital  has  already  done  dam- 
age to  the  American  economic  system,  an 
attack  on  profits  can  be  disastrous 


(Promi  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr    18, 

19621 

Two -Bit    Dollar    Is    Near 

I  By  Lyle  C.  Wilson  j 

There  was  in  President  Kennedys  denun- 
ciation of  the  steel  Industry  one  sp>eclal  para- 
graph that  need  be  changed  only  a  Utt:e  to 
m-'in  something  else  again  entirely 

The  Presidents  paragraph  began  like  this 

"If  this  rise  in  the  cost  of  steel  is  imlt.ited 
by  the  rest  of  the  industry,  Insteid  of  re- 
sc-iiKled.  It  would  increase  the  C(jst  if  h-m-s. 
aut,<>a,  appliances."  and  s*^)  on  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  that  firmly 
put  on  the  steel  industry  responsibility  for 
inviting  more  rotting  of  the  US  dnll.ir  by 
Inflation 

Now.  to  aim  that  paragraph  In  a  Uiff-'rent 
direction,  read   the  opening  this  w.iv 

"If  the  politicians  continue  deficit 
Treasury  spending  Instead  of  balancing  the 
Government's  budget.  It  would  Incre.ise  the 
cvst  of  homes,  autos,  appliances  .md  m  st 
other  It-jms  fir  every  American  family  It 
woull  Incre^use  the  cost  of  michmery  and 
tools  to  every  American  busines.sm.in  and 
farmer  It  would  seriously  handlc.ip  >ur  ef- 
f  iris  to  prevent  an  inflationary  spir.U  from 
eating  up  the  pensions  of  our  older  cltuens 
and  our  new  ga:ns  in  purchasing  power 

If  the  steel  Industry  does  not  concede  that 
the  cost  of  living  must  Increase  if  steel  prices 
are  raised.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  poli- 
ticians do  not  coni-ede  the  equ.il  or  greater 
Inflationary  curse  of  deficit  fin.mcir.g  The 
consumer  is  c.uight  in  the  middle 

Plrst  to  feel  fhe  .'qtiee/e  will  be  rf.»>  jien- 
sloners  men'loned  by  Prf?-ldent  Kennedy 
with  all  othrrs  on  tixf<l  income-  Last 
through  the  mriati on  iry  wringer  will  be  rhe 
families  whose  incomes  l;:crease  at  le.i.st  as 
ra[)ldly  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  US 
dollar  shrink*;      In  the  end    none  will  eac^-f 

That  Is.  none  can  escape  the  end  result 
of  dollar  rotting  if  Government  and  indu.stry 
alone  or  t.)gether  encourage  the  dollar  rot- 
ting trend  In  fewer  than  25  years  the  US 
dollar  I  19J9  value  i  has  shrunk  to  a  real 
value  of  le.'s  than  50  cents  in  present  pur- 
chasing p<jwer  The  two-bit  dollar  is  not 
here  yet.  but  it  is  in  sight 

National  defense  can  be  no  stronger  than 
the  US.  economy  The  Nation's  economy 
can  be  no  stronger  than  ita  unit  of  cur- 
rency If  the  economy  is  tied  to  a  sickly 
dollar,  the  national  defen-e  is  supported  by 
a  sickly  economy 

If  the  voters  were  smart,  they  would  fire 
the  p«.)lltlcians  who  are  spending  the  United 
States  toward  disaster 

(Prom   the   US    News  &  World   Report.   Apr 

■23.  1962  1 

CotRClnw 

1  By  David  Lawrence  i 

The  heavy  hand  of  government  has  Just 
won  a  Pyrrhic  victory 

TVie  steel  companies,  which  had  based 
their  price  rise  on  economic  necessity  found 
them.selves  coerced  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration as  it  announced  th.it  It  would  with- 
hold defense  contracts  and  use  Its  frivestl- 
gative  powers  to  bring  ibout  prosecutions 
for   alleged    vii  latum   of    the   antitrust    laws 

When  the  American  people,  however,  be- 
come fully  aw. ire  of  the  ciii-equences.  they 
will  long  remember  the  outburst  of  emotion 
by  President  Kennedy  at  his  mw^  confer- 
ence on  April  11  .i.s  he  denounced  the  deci- 
sion of  a  few  (.ompanies  to  ral.se  steel  prices 
and  issued  a  public  threat  of  reprisal 

The  Presidents  prepared  statement,  de- 
livered at  his  news  confere:ice.  referred  to 
the  proposed  lncrei.-e  as     a  whfjlly   unjustifi- 


able and  Irresponsible  defiance  of  the  public 
interest"  Mr  Kennedy  expres.sed  bitterly 
his  feeling  that  a  tiny  liandful  of  steel  ex- 
ecutives whoic  pursuit  of  private  power  and 
pr'-ifit  exceeds  their  sen^e  of  public  respi  nsl- 
bili'y  can  show  such  utter  contempt  for  the 
interests  of  185  million  Americans  " 

E\-en  a  Prefldent  may  be  forgiven  If  he 
manifests  hl=i  dlsple.asure  wlien  things  don't 
go  his  way  But  It's  one  thing  to  discu.ss  ob- 
jectively the  merits  of  a  c^  mpllcated  eco- 
nomic Is;  ue.  and  quite  another  to  Indult^e 
m  Invective  and  to  impugn  the  patrioti-m  as 
well  a.s  the  integrity  of  those  with  whom  you 
disagree 

E  onon;ic  facts,  moreover,  cannot  l>e 
ch.in,'ed  merely  because  politicians  dislike 
them  Nor  can  America's  private  enterprise 
py  tern  survive  very  long  If  the  Federal  CJov- 
crnment  Itself  engages  In  the  mudsllnging  tf 
class  warfare  and.  In  efTect.  tells  an  Industry 
It  mu-t  disregard  profits,  disregard  dividends, 
and  pay  labor  whatever  the  admlnlf tratlon 
says  shall  be  paid  even  If.  as  in  this  case. 
It  costs  the  industry  an  addititjnal  $100  mll- 
ii'  n  a  ye  ir 

D.d  the  President  really  think  that  the 
steel  industry,  which  hiis  granted  wage  In- 
creases for  nearly  4  years  in  succession  with- 
out a  price  incre<ise.  could  go  on  doing  this 
inde.initely '  Apparently  he  believed  that 
the  administration  could  coerce  the  industry 
Inuj  subml.«-slon,  anyhow  For  what  else 
WIS  meant  by  Mr  Kennedys  st.itement  that 
the  Department  ul  Justice  and  the  Feder.il 
Trade  C  'mmis,-ion  arc  examining  th.e  sig- 
nificance of  this  action  In  a  free,  competi- 
tive economy  "?  Didn't  the  President  also 
request  congressional  committees  u>  begin 
■  investigations"? 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  grand  Jury 
investigation  ordered  by  the  Presidents 
brother''  This  Implied  a  threat  of  criminal 
prosecution  It  was  a  move  designed  to 
terrorize  those  who  disagreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration No  such  rebuke  was  e\er  ad- 
ministered to  the  big  labor  unions  when  they 
demanded  and  got.  by  concerted  action 
throughout  the  steel  Industry,  increases 
which  the  c  mpanles  were  really  unable  to 
atford 

Furtherm  .re  the  Defen.se  Dep.irtmei.t  an- 
nounced that  it  would  withhold  defense 
Contracts  not  only  from  contrac^)rs  but  from 
subcontractors  if  they  accepted  the  pr  posed 
higher  prices  In  steel 

All  this  had  its  effect  One  after  another. 
tl.e  steel  companies  capitulated 

Tlie  President  savs  the  first  ann  ninrement 
of  a  price  rise  came  with  'suddenness  " 
Yet  If  he  h.id  read  the  interview  with  Roger 
Blough  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp  -  ;is  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 26  isaxie  of  this  magazine  he  would 
h.ive  found  the  fact*  about  the  st^el  prob- 
lem stated  clearly  there  and  a  prediction 
m.ide  as  to  the  Inevitability  i>f  a  price  in- 
cre.use  if  labor  Ci.>nis  were  rai.'ed  thi.s  time,  as 
they  now  have  been 

If  the  President  felt  that  the  Government 
must  fix  prices,  then  he  should  have  asked 
Congress  to  enact  a  system  of  wage-and- 
price  Control 

The  administration  ha.s  shown  that  It  be- 
lieves in  more  and  more  concentration  of 
[X)wer  in  the  executive  branch  While  deny- 
ing any  Inclination  toward  state  socialism, 
the  President's  action  on  steel  prices  points 
Inevitably  to  a  Federal  dictatorship  over 
business 

WTiat  Is  at  stake  really  Is  the  preservation 
of  the  pr"flt-and-Iofs  system  The  steel 
companies  have  borrowed  large  sums  In  the 
last  few  years  in  order  to  nvidernlze  their 
plants  They  believe  In  paying  back  the 
money  they  b.irrow  They  must  earn  profits 
to  do  this  and  also  to  pay  dividends  U)  com- 
pensate Investors  Mr  Kennedy  minimizes 
the?e  resi-H-nslbllitles  He  now  has  made  the 
profit  squeeze  acute 


The  only  persons  in  th.e  world  who  can 
truly  derive  .snri.sfactlon  from  President  Ken- 
nel ys  tragic  performance  are  the  advocates 
of  state  socialism — <.)ften  a  forerunner  of 
ri  'mmunl.'-m 

In  the  congressional  elections  of  Novem- 
bi-r  l'j62.  tlie  American  people  will  be  pre- 
fented  with  a  grave  issue  Will  they  give  a 
vote  of  ctuifldence  to  the  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  For.  by  diyrupting  the  morale 
of  American  Industry,  has  he  not  frustrated 
the  economic  expansu  n  so  much  needed  to 
bring  a  real  recovery  from  the  current  re- 
cession:' 


iFr.'in   the  Washington  Ewiiiug  Star) 
Wux  Victory   in   Steel  Boomerang''     Pvksi- 
DENT  s    A(  rii-N    Called    a    Bunder     Wace- 
Prke  Law  Held  Lvevitauie 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
There's  only  one  way  the  American  people 
n:>w  can  be  spared  the  economic  dlstrcfis 
which  may  eventually  follow  President  Ken- 
nedy s  tragic  blunder  of  last  week  For  a 
recession  that  criuld  conceivably  become  a 
deep  depression  Is  a.«;  cettain  a.s  day  follows 
iKght  If  Mr  Kennedy  continues  t-o  allow 
Wage  Increases  and  then  terrorizes  and  co- 
erces bu.^iness  when  It  seeks  to  cover  Its 
added  costs  with  a  rise  In  pru  es  Stability 
can  be  aclUev  'd  i  ow  only  by  the  enactment 
by  Congress  t.f  a  law  to  fix  the  standards 
of  wage  and  price  control  and  to  entrust 
them  to  a  commission  to  admini.ster  during 
the  so-called  emergency  This  is  an  action 
thit  nobixly  likes,  but  which  Mr  Kennedy 
has  made  ineutable 

FLir  the  American  p"ople  will  U'  t  long 
coti.'ent  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  one  man  - 
even  the  President  the  ojiport  unity  to  raise 
or  lower  prices  or  w.iges  without  sanction 
of  law  1  he  talk  -f  victory"  for  the  Presi- 
dent n  >w  being  heard  In  Capitol  corridors 
from  the  leader?  in  a  rub^)er  stamp  Congress 
Will  be  short  lived  If  the  big  j)roblem  of 
meeting  labor  cobts  remains  much  longer  in 
the  confused  situation  it  is  in  today  For 
some  compmles  it  means  a  cut  In  profit-s 
and  In  tax  payments  to  the  Government,  as 
well  as  the  pti^islng  up  of  dividends  this  year 
Pr'h.ibly  about  100  (M)U  steelworkers  will  be 
Idle  In  the  next  few  months 

How  m my  businessmen  rnor('o\er  who  sell 
acr  .:>s  the  country  will  d.ire  to  raise  prices 
If  they  live  in  fear  of  Government  reprUals'' 
The  President  has  been  brainwashed  by  his 
adwuers  and  now  h.m  led  the  public  Into 
believing  that  price  increases  are  ilnful  or 
unpitrlotlc  but  that  wage  Increases  usually 
are  Justified 

Mr  Kennedy  Is  a  m.m  who  follows  the  ad- 
vice gi\en  him  that  seems  plausible  even  If 
U  Is  one-sided  In  the  conference  la«t  Tues- 
dav  night  whi.  h  he  held  at  the  White  Houfe 
with  K  .ger  Blough  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp  .  the  newsp.ipers  now  re- 
port that  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  did 
much  of  the  t.ilking  Mr  Goldt>erg  was 
formerly  gcieral  counsel  Si  the  United  Stcel- 
w.rkers  Union,  and  he  read  the  riot  act  to 
Mr  Bl.iiigh  The  President,  of  course,  would 
never  have  ventured  to  appoint  the  general 
counsel  of  the  United  States  Steel  C.irp  or 
of  any  .>ther  steel  company  to  lie  Secretary 
"f  Commerce  to  advise  him  on  the  other  side 
of  labor  questions  What  becomes  uf  the 
c  iifiict  of  interest-  c  .nrejit  when  Uic  same 
man  whi>  helped  negotiikte  for  the  steel- 
workers  the  very  contract  which  prompted 
Uie  decision  Last  week  to  Increase  prices  sits 
at  the  side  of  the  President  .md  advises  him 
t40  tike  reprl.sals  against  the  steel  Industry'' 
Die  demoralization  of  businessmen  today 
Is  extensive  How  can  thev  do  any  long- 
r.mge  planning  now  ' 

Politically  the  President's  tactics  last  week 
ni  IV  IxHimerang  Wage  Increnses  In  other 
Ij.dustries  will  have  hard  sledding  and  the 
unions  will  be  unhappv  A!;,o  If  the  profit 
squeeze    continues    and     n.    re     persons    are 
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thrown  out  of  worlt,  tlie  current  reccsrlon 
will  not  soon  be  ended  and  could  get  worse, 
Tlie  Democrats  coiiid,  therefore,  lose  many 
scats  In   Conprcss  next  No.ember 

The  talk  of  pros^Jcutlng  tlie  steel  con^.- 
panles  Is  largely  pippycock.  If  the  steel 
Companies  violated  tlio  antitrust  laws  by  fol- 
lowing each  other  succt;>siveiy  with  an- 
nounceniculs  on  price  increaics.  didn't  they, 
by  the  fame  theory,  violate  the  antitrust 
laws  by  withdrawing  their  price-rl.=e  an- 
nouncements one  by  one''  Isn't  price-hold- 
ing then  a  form  of  price-fixing,  too?  There 
was  no  collusion  in  eitl-.er  case,  but  t'ne  G>jv- 
crnmcnt  says  concerted  action  unuiunts  to 
the  same  thing.  Yet  labor  unions  lix  waj^e 
costs  In  a  whole  Itidtutry  by  conrert"d  ac- 
tion. L'\bor.  however,  ci  r.trltutcd  ni'.r.lons 
of  dollars  to  help  elect  Mr  Kennedy  n^d  the 
Democratic  Party.  So  the  nntltru  t  laws 
will  not  soon  be  nrnei'ded  to  includ"  na- 
tional unions. 

The  fateful  cckI.'  of  the  la>t  few  d.iys  are 
bc.^t  suinn.ed  up  by  t':ic  A.^.- ociaU-d  Pre.ss  in 
a  dispatch  from  Waslunglon  on  Saturday 
which  suld : 

"Tlie  arstnal  of  weapons  the  Picsident 
wheeled  Into  his  nll-out  economic  foray 
opalnst  bl;»  business  !er.der;i  w;  s  :\n  nwcsnme 
display  of  coldly  determined  politicul  and 
economic  power  seldom  if  t  ver  t^' fore  em- 
ployed by  the  Go'crnment.  Every  major 
governmental  depniiment  got  Into  tlie  act" 

Is  thl.s  democracy,  or  Is  it  the  furerur.nir 
of  a  quasl-Fiifcist  system?  Is  It  ii  govern- 
ment under  a  written  constitution,  or  Is  It 
a  government  by  usurpation  of  Icplslatlve 
authority''  Economic  facts — unlike  p'-'litier^l 
manei.ivers — do  not  depend  on  artificial  pub- 
l.c  relations  Buslne.'is  depends  on  confi- 
dence In  the  falrr.f  is  cf  a  government  th.rit 
operates  undi  r  l,.ws  and  rules  whicli  can  oe 
undersio<'(l  a;.d  arc  applied  equally  to  all 
sides.  Without  such  Confidence  there  can- 
nrjt  be  profits  or  jiri  fperlty  or  Increased  Jobs. 
Without  prosperity.  lYea.sury  receipts  from 
Corporate  taxes  de  line  and  the  Govern- 
ment's deficits  pile  up  thus  pushing  down- 
ward still  furtlier  the  purchasing  jiower  of 
the  dollar  I.o,-;.s  of  pul'llc  confidence  tlicn 
leads  t<"i  n  psycholocy  of  Inflation  which 
breeds  economic   dls.i.'-tcr. 

|rri-jm    tl.e   D.i  la.s   Morning   Ti'ews. 

Apr.   13.  l'J02i 

Tnr  Ar:\   It  on  irtin. 

The  Piesidcnt,  It  teems  to  th.e  News,  could 
have  disagreed  wMh  steel  executives  on  the 
JO-a-t  '11  price  Inc. case  without  accusing 
them  of  bein,;  povnr  c  rai'y  and  of  showing 
"iiller  C'  iremjit"  for  105  million  Americans, 
Will  1  he  have  d^n  -  the  same  to  organlzetl 
labor  which  siipj-'orted  him  so  strongly  In 
his  Candidacy'' 

It's  popul.u-  -  and  fashionable  — for  a 
fKditlcl.in  to  Jump  on  big  business.  But 
the  country  is  not  ter.cd  by  such  attacks. 
Steel  is  basic  In  our  free  eiitcrprtt-e  econ- 
<.>my  It  must  keep  Its  head  above  water 
for  steelW'irkers  to  h.ive  Jobs,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pet  tax  revenues,  for  Investors 
to  eet  returns,  for  entire  communities  from 
Pittsburgh   to  Daingerfleld  to  stay  alive. 

Steel  exoi'utives  whi)  raised  iJie  ton  price 
know  th.it  the  industry  must  remain  sjI- 
veiit     si)   consider    the    lullowing: 

In  the  List  10  years,  employment  costs 
pT  hour  In  .steel  have  ^one  up  85  percent, 
output    per    man-hour    rose   cmly    12 

Kmployment  costs  per  t«"in  went  up  70 
percent  -prices  only  49.  with  no  increase 
the  List  4  yeius 

Iho  now  contrai't  adds  iiiujilicr  2  5  to  3 
;  er  cut  to  cus',.t.  per  huur. 

Lut  other  threats  seriously  endanger  this 
Industry.  Under  Its  forclgn-ald  pmgr.am  the 
iTFt  15  years,  our  Government  has  lent  or 
c;-.  en  c mntries  like  J.tpiin  and  Germany 
huge  sums  to  rebuild  their  own  steel  mills. 

This  money  came  irom  U.S.  tiixiwyers — 
Including   a    luige   52   percent    whack   out    of 


American  steel  companies.  The  steelmakers, 
therefore,  have  been  svibsldlzing  their  own 
competition — and   possible  extinction. 

Not  long  ago  Japanese  steel  was  shipped 
across  the  Pacific  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  up  the  east  coast  and  finally  to 
Cleveland  where  it  was  sold  for  $18  a  ton 
cheaper  than  the  same  product  made  In 
that  Oil  to  city. 

In  1357  we  were  cxp.,rl;t:g  4  mioK-n  tons 
of  s'.ecl  more  than  we  were  Imp-rtir;;;  in 
K<C1.  Imports  excecde<l  exnor*--  by  1,2  mil- 
lion. In  4  yenrs.  then,  the  net  loss  in  Amer- 
ican steel  markets  ha-s  been  more  than  5 
million  tons. 

Profit  margins  in  the  industry  are  thin. 
Without  profit,  there  can  he  ua  expansion 
to  compe'e  with  forctgn  mills  which  h.ive 
been  buP.t  In  lar^e  part  by  Amerlc:in  t'x 
revenues.  And  with  orgrniied  labor  de- 
manding benefits  which  no  doubt  they  need 
to  live,  casts  to  the  American  iudu.slry  have 
berotne  prohibitive. 

Tiie  indu-'try  is  h^irt  ba'Hy  e::ou£h  by 
Infi.ition.  t.ixc.^.  Lib'ir  co.'--ts.  and  ccim;->ctitIon 
withnu'  ha'  ir.p  to  endure  Fresidentlr;!  abu."^e 
a".d  i:i\  ect:  vc. 

The  ch.'irpes  hf"  thrcws  at  .'t?e;  -tlie  pur- 
suit of  power  and  "utter  contempt  for  185 
million  Anieric;ins" — can  be  n~;>,de  with 
validity  against  certain  policies  cf  the  ad- 
ministration Itself 


[From   t;-.c    \V..th;ngttin    fi-.  cr.itig   Ct.tr,   Apr. 
13.   11)62) 

US        Ccf.RCioN       AcAiN.ST       Steel — FYde?l\l 
Mi/VFS      Since      Price      Incufase      Called 

\tNDEnrA    ACVJIviT   .'.N    Imjlstey 

(Ey  D.ivid  Lawrence) 

A  new  era  In  American  hl.'^tory — a  declarr. - 
tlon  of  war  by  the  Government  on  the  profit 
system  as  It  functions  under  private  capl- 
taliim — has  been  ushered  in  by  President 
Kennedy 

The  stock  mrirket  reacted  yesterday  with 
a  drop  to  the  lowest  point  of  1962.  Business- 
men everywhere  have  become  concerned. 
For  the  President  wa.s  not  content  with  an 
open  denunciation  of  the  m.otlves  and 
patriotism  of  the  executives  of  the  steel 
companies — he  undcrtocyk.  In  addition,  to 
use  the  powers  of  tlie  Department  of  Justice 
to  Intlmid.Tte.  if  not  cof^rc?,  the  strcl  indus- 
try to  do  his  bidding 

Noticing  like  this  ha.s  h,' ppened  before — 
the  launching  of  a  Government  vendetta 
against  a  particular  industry  because  It  re- 
fuses to  follow  a  course  of  action  dictated 
not  by  ipw  but  by  econi'inlc  theorists  In 
Washington. 

The  President's  own  Fiatcments  at  his 
Wednccday  press  conference  were  answered 
to  an  assembly  of  reporters  in  New  York  yes- 
terday by  Roger  Blough.  chairman  of  the 
Un!t<>d  States  Steel  Corp.  Some  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's remarks  were  chiractcrizcd  as  unwar- 
ranted by  the  facts.  Thus,  for  Instance,  the 
President  has  said  that  the  Increase  in  steel 
prices  would  cost  the  Government  alxjut 
$1  billion  more  in  defense  cxp>endlture8.  Mr. 
Blough  estimated  it  wouldn't  add  much  more 
than  $20  million.  This  Is  quite  a  dis- 
crepancy. 

Mr.  Blough  conducted  himself  with  dig- 
nity and  restraint  and  explained  the  cost- 
price  problem  of  his  company  In  detail.  He 
denied  the  President's  comment  that  there 
had  been  no  Intimation  whatsoever  given 
to  the  public  heretofore  about  a  price  in- 
crease. He  cited  an  interview  he  had  au- 
thorized 2  months  ago  in  which  he,  in  effect, 
predicted  an  increase  In  steel  prices.  The 
interview  was  published  in  the  February  26 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Here  Is  what  Mr.  Blough  said  at  that  time ; 

"Our  hourly  employment  costs  over  the 
last  3  years  have  gone  up  fairjy  close  to  12 
or  13  percent.  At  the  most,  you  would  ex- 
pect the  output  per  man-hour — which  is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  measure  of  this  thing 


called  productivity,  but  which  Is  used  by 
some  people — to  go  up,  say.  not  more  th-'n 
2  percent  a  year.  Tlie  steel  Industry  record, 
since  1940,  Is  something  like  1.7  percent. 
But,  if  you  say  it's  2  percent  per  year,  that 
would  be  about  G  percent  of  Improvement  in 
the  last  3  years. 

"Now.  our  oilier  costs,  such  as  purc'ia^ed 
goods  and  services,  have  also  gene  Ui- — all 
Without  a  price  liic.-ea£e  in  over  3  ycar.«. 

"So.  aUd.ug  the  v. hole  thing  up.  my  g'jess 
is  that  o'.cr  the  Inn  3  years  we've  h.id  a  cost 
i;;crea3e  of  scinething  in  the  nature  of  6 
percent — that  is.  the  12  percent  minus  the 
6  percent  (productivity  improvement).  It's 
veiy  close  to  that. 

"And  you're  aking  me  how  loag  can  ili.t 
continue  to  increase  and  how  long  can  :t 
bo  bcTiie  without  some  kind  of  a  remedy.' 
I  wou.d  give  Vou  tlie  answer  that  its  not 
reaionable  tj  iliink  of  it  as  continuiiig.  In 
other  words,  even  nov.  there  should  be  .i 
remedy.  If  any  additional  co^t  occurs,  tl'.e 
r;c-ccsauy  for  the  remedy  becomes  even 
greater." 

M.-.  Blouiili's  answer  was  in  resp>onse  to  th  s 
pcriicular  C[uesti,in:  "Can  you  continue  ij 
increase  yoxir  empluyment  CJSts — whether  ia 
t'ne  form  of  fringe  bcnehts  or  in  the  form  of 
wage  increases — without  increasing  prices?  ' 

S.nce  Mr.  Blough  gave  the  interview,  tiie 
cos:  t<j  the  steel  industry  of  the  fringe  bene- 
fits granted  in  the  new  labor  contract  ha^ 
been  estimated  at  approximately  $100  milli  ju 
a  year. 

Mr  Blough  in  his  February  Interview  *a-i 
also  asked : 

'Do  y-.u  think  vou  will  raise  prices  In 
19J2:'" 

"V.'en.  since  ycu  mention  it."  he  replied. 
"tliafs  not  a  bad  idea.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
forecast  an  increase  in  prices,  but  I  would 
say  that,  otherwise,  something  very  unusual 
would  have  to  happen." 

Mr.  Blouph  spoke,  for  Instance,  of  reducing 
costs  through  efflciency,  but  pointed  out  that 
this    could    not    be    accomplished    overnight. 

The  steel  company  chairman  revealed  in 
his  news  conference  this  week  that  profits 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1962  are  low.  He  ex- 
plained that  many  factors  entered  into  the 
decision  on  Tuesday  to  Increase  prices,  but 
that  the  most  Important  one  was  the  need 
to  earn  profits  immediately  so  as  to  pay  for 
the  heavy  exp€nf,e  of  modernizing  plant  and 
equipment  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  for- 
eign competition. 

Mr.  Blough  spoke  of  the  more  than  325,000 
stockholders  of  tlae  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
in  ail  walks  of  life,  including  pension  funds, 
insurance  companies  and  charitable  and  edu- 
cational inslilutioiis.  His  company  Is  truly 
an  example  of  "j.^ople's  capitalism"  In 
America. 

An  interesting  thing  happened  Just  after 
Mr.  Kennedy  on  Wednesday  denounced  the 
jirice  Increase.  He  had  spoken  of  It  as  "a 
wholly  unjubtifiable  and  Irresponsible  defi- 
ance of  the  public  interest,"  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  that  "a  tiny  handful 
of  steel  executives  whose  pursuit  of  private 
jjower  and  profit  exceeds  their  sense  of  public 
re^poiisibility  can  show  such  utter  contempt 
for  the  interests  of  185  million  Americans  " 

These  misleading  quotations  were  promptly 
seized  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  press  who  were  present  at  the  Presi- 
dent's news  conference  and  exultantly  cabled 
at  once  to  Moscow  for  broadcasting  over  the 
airwaves  of  the  world  as  confirmation  of  the 
oft-repeated  thesis  of  the  Communists  that 
America  Is  ruled  by  a  few  capitalists  and 
that  state  socialism  is  better  than  private 
capitalism. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Apr.   13,   1962] 

Mb.  Kennedy  and  the  S-Bomb 

The  S-bomb  that  he  exploded  over  Wa^ih- 
ington— the  steel  price  rise — has  already  had 
a   blast   effect   which.   United   States   Steel's 
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Ro^er  Blougb  Indicated  yesterday,  sur- 
priaed  him  by  ita  Intenalty  The  fallout 
hjia  yet  to  be  measured  How  lethal  It  will 
be.  and  how  far  ranging,  dependa  largely  on 
President  Ken.iedy 

The  reaction  of  the  admlnlstrati  in  and  Ita 
friends  ">!!  Cipitol  HKl  has  b<'en  marked 
by  a  vind:c'uene»a  The  talk  his  ra.'ged 
't  'Tn  cr:mir.a;  pr-jsecutlons  to  bre.iklng  up 
United  States  Steel,  from  withholding  De- 
fense Department  orders  from  the  offending 
companies  to  scrapping  the  Treasxiry's  plans 
f  ir  liberalized  depreciation  allowances  for  all 
Industry  Two  co.^.gresslonal  Inves' li^nti'ns 
h  iva  been  an.Tounced.  and  the  executive  de- 
partments are  honing  their  knives  wu.^  ail 
the  Intensity  of  Juvenile  gang  members  bent 
on  a  rumble  Kennedy  cin  be  a  hiter  ' 
one  White  House  r)fflclal  put  It  'and  rii^ht 
now  I  dor:t  think  there's  any  doubt  he  hates 
U;.lted  -States  Steel  "  Mmy  fe  ir  that  ail 
business  has  been  kicked  Into  the  K»'nne<ly 
doghiiuse 

The  President  has  a  right  to  be  concerned 
both  with  the  direct  effect  of  the  rise  on  the 
price  level  generally  ar;d  wjth  I'.s  indirect 
Impact  on  his  drive  to  achieve  a  stable  bal- 
ance of  prices  anrl  wages  But  "his  hardly 
Justifies  the  massive  punitive  expedition  his 
forces  are  mounting 

More  to  the  p'llnt  perhaps.  Is  th  it  .i  Pr»"sl- 
dent.  acutely  sensitive  to  his  public  Imat-e 
was  given  a  pu'illc  drubbing  And  he  was 
caught  off  guard  He  had  d<'ep'y  involved 
his  own  prestige  In  holding  the  steel  price 
line  But  this  was  his  doing,  mit  t.'^e  com- 
panies'    They  never  promised  to  h^ilrt  prices 

They  off»»nded  by  not  doing  the  President  s 
bidding  They  exercised  their  rlBjht  in  a  free 
economy  to  set  their  prices  accorrllng  to 
market  forces  and  not  by  Presidential 
dictation 

In  asking  them  to  submerge  their  own  in- 
terests, m  the  face  of  ri.slng  cost.s  sagging 
profits,  burdens<'ime  taxes,  and  an  acute  need 
for  Ir:ve8tm«-nt  capital  M'  KTinedy  ask'nl 
th<»m.  in  effef-t.  to  subsidize  his  efT  irts  'o 
sfabiliz"  prices  and  hold  down  fu'ure  wage 
Ini^reases 

Perhaps  they  should  have  donf  .so.  per- 
haps not  But  the  point  is  that  he  has  no 
lawful  power  to  compel  them  V>  and  he 
should  hive  none 

The  prospect  of  .mother  kick  for  the  wage- 
price  spiral  is  disturbing,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  JO  as  the  administration  attttudes-- 
and  arrogan'-e  so  nakedly  expv^sed  The 
eC'inomy  can  absorb  another  steel  price  rise 
better  than  It  can  stand  price  controls, 
whether  impx)sed  by  law  or  by  the  massive 
extra-leg  il  oer/ive  p<(wer  at  the  Preside;. t  s 
disposal 

If  he  persl,-its  m  hl.s  w  \r  ^f  reprlsi!  against 
the  steelmakers  and  even  more  If  he  marks 
all  business  <i«  the  enemy  or  moves  toward 
more  intervention  as  the  answer  to  an  inter- 
vention that  failed,  Mr  Kennedy  may  p  I'ch 
up  his  Im.ige,  temporarily,  as  the  consum- 
ers defenrler  But  the  C(jn.sumers  interest, 
that  of  the  Jobseeker  and  that  of  the  Na- 
tion, lie  With  the  healthy  functioning  .if  a 
free  ecorxjmy  And  it  won't  function 
healthily  In  an  environment  of  coercion  and 
fear 

Mr  Speaker,  these  editorials  and  news 
stone.s  should  arouse  every  Mtmber  of 
Congress  and  every  citizen  of  these 
United  States  to  the  very  real  danger 
which  threatens  our  system  The  Pre.si- 
dent  must  be  made  to  realize  that  his 
actions  are  endanKerinii  the  cornerstone 
of  freedom's  foundation.  If  he  i.s  deter- 
mined to  pursue  his  present  cour.se  of 
demanding  additional  Executive  powers 
and  by  threatening,  intimidatini,'.  using 
the  power  of  his  oCBce  and  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  against  those  who  do  not  fall 
Into  line  according  to  his  will,  this  once 


proud  structure  of  a  free  society  may 
well  fall  in  ruins,  victim  to  ambition,  and 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  a  free 
economy, 

DISARMAMENT 

Mrs  MAY  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous cons<'nt  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  Mr  Hiest^.ndI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thLs  iHJint  in  the  F^nnoRD 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i^entle- 
woman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  S;jeHker.  .'udg- 
ing  from  my  mill,  the  American  i)eople 
are  frightened  over  the  pctlicies  taken 
by  their  own  Government  Particularly, 
they  are  worried  over  our  efTorLs  to  dis- 
arm ourselves  and  leave  our  Nation  and 
its  heritage  at  the  mercy  of  the  Com- 
muni.-^t  madmen 

But  watch  the  storm  now  following 
a  United  Press  International  di'^pa'.ch  of 
April  18.  1962      It  op^ns: 

Geneva  .^prll  18 -The  United  S'.a'es  tn- 
d.iy  proptjsed  to  cut  the  w:)rld's  arms  by  ul- 
most  two-thirds  In  6  years  and  replace  na- 
ti<jnal  armies  with  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force   m   about   a  decade 

The  .American  plan  was  presented  to  the 
17-nati'.n  disarmament  conference  as  a  draft 
treaty  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment in  a  peaceful  world 

In  It.  the  United  States  took  a  cixmldcr- 
abie  p'^jUtlcal  risk  by  agreeing  to  accept  R  is- 
sUi's  word  on  the  amount  of  arms  and  triK^pa 
the  Soviets  would  have  in  service  at  the 
start  of  disarmament 

That  could  be  the  understatem'  nt  of 
the  history  of  man  The  risk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  freedoms  very  survival. 
Have  the  SovieLs  kept  their  word  ex- 
cept in  instances  where  it  was  di.stinctly 
to  their  advantage'  Have  the  Soviets 
given  us  any  a.'^^.'-u ranee  t:.at  their  pr(^m- 
i-ses  are  anything  more  than  meanint;- 
less^  Can  the  administration,  who  must 
account  to  180  million  people  fur  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  really  propose  this 
plan  m  senousne.ss? 

Additioriiilly  the  UPI  dispatch  dis- 
closes that  an  inspection  system  will  be 
ba.M'd  on  a  so-called  samp'.U'.g  tech- 
nique.    The  dispatch  .says 

VH  officials  -said  Sjvlet  Ueieg.i'»-.s  -< fioed 
Interested    In    the    new    aspect. on    pr  j;>osal. 

Mr  Speaker,  they  certainly  would  be 
Just  how  foolish  and  naive  are  the  men 
speaking  fur  our  country  We  could  not 
be  playing  into  the  CommunisLs"  hands 
any  better  if  we  merely  attached  a  motor 
to  the  Statue  of  Liberty's  arms  and  Aaved 
them  on  it 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  voice  Its  strong 
di.sapproval  and  head  f)fT  this  adminis- 
tration proposal  before  it  brings  the 
United  States  cio.ser  to  ruination. 


WHAT  IS  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
TRYING  TO  HIDE'' 

Mrs  MAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr,  Hiistand!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr,  Speaker,  just 
V  hat  IS  the  Department  of  Defense  try- 
inc  to  hide"* 

The  latest  censorship  of  a  military 
mans  speech  involves  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  F^evoluiion.  meeting  in 
Convention  here  in  Washington.  The 
tiiought  that  Mai  Arch  E  Roberts  would 
tip  olT  somethinK  big.  a  military  or 
strategic  .secret,  to  the  dear  ladies  of  the 
D.^R  iKjt  only  reaches  comical  propor- 
tions, but  blackens  the  5ervice  of  a  dis- 
tinguished military  officer. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  been  seeing 
numerous  stories  in  no*spapers  in  the 
past  2  wteks  rtlatine  tw  a  statement  bc- 
iim  prepared  to  define  this  Nation  s  goals 
&nc.  objectives  We  have  .seen  stories  of 
refxirted  concessions  ;^e  aie  preparing  t') 
ru.ike  uii  the  disarmament  front.  We 
have  .seen  other  stories  about  adminis- 
tii4tion  ofTicials  plotting  tc  eliminate  o'lr 
'first  strike  weaixjns  ' 

Nobody  can  r'et  anyUxiy  in  an  oflRci'il 
ca(>aci!.v  to  explain  the.se  reports,  pub- 
lished by  respectable  nt  wspapers  and 
ma:'azines. 

I  would  hope  that  the  wraps  would 
be  taken  off  the.se  budding  theories, 
which  if  put  into  piattice  would  alter 
the  entire  comi)lexion  o'  this  country  s 
past,  present  and  future 

1  he     censorship    ui     Major     Roberts 
speech  before  the  ladies  of  the  DAR  is, 
on    the    surface,    farcical      Or    was    the 
speech   scrapped    because    of   something: 
to  hide? 


Di:Ff:N.~;K  ni  paf.tmkn  r 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Ml.^  MAY  Mr  Sptaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  tientleman  from 
Wivshin'-'ton  i  Mr  WestlanuI  may  ex- 
tend hiN  remarks  m  the  body  of  th'' 
Re  ORD  at  this  point  and  include  extia- 
nfous  matter 

The  SPK.AKER  pro  tempore  Is  th(  te 
objection  Uy  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Wa-'^hint'lon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WF-S'ILAND  Mr  Speaker,  there 
are  three  poinLs  c-mcerning  the  Defen.se 
Di  partment  ai)[iropr;ations  which  I  want 
to  di.scu.ss  First,  although  I  supjwrt  the 
bill,  I  re<Tret  the  committee  m  recom- 
meniliiii,'  funds  for  an  aircraft  carrier  did 
not  .s<  (•  nt  U)  specify  that  it  would  be  a 
nuclear-iKJv^ered  ship. 

Recently,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Ci>mmittee  on  Atomic  Knergy.  I  partici- 
pat«Hl  in  hearings  aboard  the  US  S. 
Fritt-'prise  Being  on  A  carrier  was  no 
new  aflventure  to  me  b<'cause  I  served  in 
World  War  II  on  one  in  the  South  Pacific 
But  the  experience  of  witnessing  ma- 
neuvers and  demonstrations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hearings  on  this  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  gave  me  a  new  concept 
and  attitude  about  the  advantajee  it  has 
over  conventional  ships  of  this  nature, 
II  .seems  to  me  thai  the  success  of  the 
Fnterprisc  would  dictate  that  all  new- 
carriers  would  be  propelled  by  nuclear 
energy. 

Al.s<i,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  .sorry  no  addi- 
tional nuclear-powered  surface  ships  of 
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other  types  were  Included  in  the  Defense 
Department  appropriations  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments for  a  conventional  carrier  is  that 
a  nuclear-powered  carrier  is  limited  by 
the  conventional-powered  ships  that 
make  up  the  task  force  to  which  the  ear- 
ner might  be  assigned. 

We  already  have  the  Longbeach.  a 
carrur.  and  we  soon  will  have  the  guided 
mi.^silo  frigate  Bainbridge.  It  would  ap- 
pear lo  me  the  sensible  approach  would 
be  to  construct  other  nuclear-powered 
surface  ships  to  form  a  nuclear-powered 
tivsk  force  Such  a  task  force  could  be  a 
deterrent  that  would  give  us  an  advan- 
tapc  which  would  take  years  for  an 
enemy  to  counteract. 

I -tun  pleased,  however,  to  note  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  additional 
nuclear-powered  Polaris-class  subma- 
rines. I  highly  approve  of  this  move  to 
increase  our  PolarLs  fleet  to  12  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  up 
my  .siH-ond  point.  This  is  the  provision 
of  the  bill  to  authorize  that  35  percent 
cif  the  repairs,  alterations,  and  conver- 
sion of  naval  ships  be  carried  out  in 
piivate  shipyards.  As  you  know,  the 
Vm.son-Trammell  Act  provides  that  50 
percent  of  new  construction  be  allocated 
t4)  private  industry.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  appropriations  bill  last  year 
set  A  20-to-80  ratio  for  repairs,  altera- 
tions, and  conversions. 

On  the  surface  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
hii-'her  ratio  for  private  yards  recom- 
meiidtHi  for  fiscal  1963  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  work  scheduled  for  naval 
shipyards.  This  isn't  the  case,  however. 
The  fact  is  that  naval  shipyards  will 
have  $24  million  more  work  during  the 
comin.g  fiscal  year  than  during  fiscal 
1962.  This  should  eliminate  any  doubts 
about  the  future  of  naval  shipyards  in 
fiscal  1963, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
private  shipyards  save  our  taxpayers 
money.  Rear  Adm,  Ralph  K.  James  has 
stated  that  costs  in  private  yards  are  8 
to  15  percent  lower  than  in  naval  ship- 
yards. An  independent  survey  has  sup- 
ported this  contention  by  showing  that 
private  yards  can  do  the  same  work  as 
naval  shipyards  at  costs  between  17  and 
23  percent  lower.  The  study,  in  this 
case,  takes  into  consideration  the  tax 
which  private  yards  have  to  pay,  there- 
by indicating  a  higher  savings  than  the 
admiral   anticipated. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  private  shipyards  can 
do  everything  a  naval  shipyard  can  do. 
And,  if  all  work  were  contracted  to  pri- 
vate industry,  this  Nation  would  save 
up  to  $70  million.  I  say  that  if  the  35- 
to-65-percent  ratio  is  reduced  an  un- 
necessary drain  will  be  put  on  the  pubhc 
tieasury. 

One  other  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  think  of  vital  imp>ortance  is  section 
5:J5.  which  provides  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
paying  costs  of  advertising.  I  support 
tins  section,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  sinrurity  I  believe  it  is  inade- 
quate because  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
section  to  prevent  a  defense  contractor 
from  advertising,  with  his  own  funds, 
classified  matter. 


All  one  has  to  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
pick  up  a  technical  journal  and  leaf 
through  its  pages  to  discover  advertising 
of  potential  value  to  our  enemies.  For 
example,  I  have  seen  an  advertisement 
which  pictured  in  detail  a  silo  at  one 
of  our  hardened  missile  bases.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  classified  projects  are  being 
advertised  to  the  detriment  of  our  na- 
tional security.  Perhaps  legislation 
outside  this  bill  we  are  considering  today 
is  necessary  to  prevent  such  leaks  of 
classified  information.  If  this  is  true,  I 
hope  the  appropriate  committee  will 
study  this  matter  and  come  up  with  an 
acceptable  solution  for  the  Congress  to 
act  upon. 

POSITIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  VICTORY 
OVER   COMMUNISM 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rousselot]  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  4,  1961,  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  I  delivered  a  speech  in  which  I 
outlined  what  I  feel  we  must  do  to 
achieve  total  victory  over  the  interna- 
tional monolithic  Communist  conspiracy. 
I  titled  my  speech.  "Positive  Program  for 
Victory  Over  Communism."' 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  reading  the  speech. 
For  their  benefit  I  would  like  to  have  it 
printed  in  a  public  document  to  which 
they  have  ready  access.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  is  such  a  document.  I 
therefore  have  asked,  under  leave  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  i 

PosrrivE  Program  for  'Victory  Over 
Communism 

(Originally  delivered  December  4.  1961,  In 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  before  Women  for 
Better  Government,  Mrs.  Robert  Mazet, 
president ) 

(Introductory  remark.s  were  made  by  former 
Congressman  Donald  Jackson) 

Tonight,  I  will  offer  a  positive  program 
for  victory  over  communism.  We  have  heard 
so  much  from  the  leftwlng  establishment 
that  we  as  conservatives  or  "militant  pa- 
triots" have  not  come  forward  with  a  posi- 
tive plan  for  total  victory.  I  say  to  this 
sincere  but  misled  group.  "You  are  wrong. 
We  as  conservatives  do  have  a  plan.  You 
as  collectlvlsts  Just  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  It,  You  have  spent 
so  much  time  attacking  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  point  out  that  there  Is  an  internal 
Communist  threat  that  you  have  become 
deafened  by  your  own  noise." 

Before  discussing  my  suggestions  for  a 
positive  program  for  victory,  we  should  re- 
view quickly  the  advancement  of  commu- 
nism In  the  world. 

In  1848.  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels, 
in  their  "Communist  Manifesto,"  made  the 
following  statement: 

"A  specter  Is  haunting  Europe — the  specter 
of  communism,"  Paraphrasing  this  state- 
ment 113  years  later,  we  can  say,  "A  specter 
Is  haunting  all  the  world — the  specter  of 
communism." 

Remember.  It  was  only  1903  when  a  de- 
voted  follower  of  Marx,  Nlcolal  Lenln,  and 


a  handful  of  trained  terrorlBts  and  revolu- 
tionaries began  to  search  for  a  country  to 
call  their  own.  Since  that  time,  the  ruth- 
less and  barbaric  Communists — and  that  Is 
what  they  are — have  enslaved  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  1  billion 
people.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  Insidious 
and  false  ideology  Is  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  human  history.  Those  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  Individual  freedom  and  lib- 
erty must  become  alert  by  taking  positive 
action  to  halt  this  menace  and,  more  Im- 
portant, they  must  advance  and  vigorously 
advocate  the  cause  of  Individual  freedom 
and  constitutional  government. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
aims,  nature,  and  tactics  of  communism,  be- 
cause here  in  southern  California  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  recent  months  to  have 
several  schools  of  antlcommunlsm,  thou- 
sands of  study  groups,  and  llvlng-roora  dis- 
cussion groups.  Many  of  our  service  clubs 
have  been  of  tremendous  assistance  In  pro- 
viding additional  educational  programs. 
However.  It  does  become  necessary  to  re- 
view quickly  the  basic  concepts  of  com- 
munism in  order  to  understand  why  it  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  commence  a  positive 
program  for  victory  Immediately. 

We  must  not  fall  for  the  leftwlng  or  col- 
lectivist  establishment  line  that  these  goals 
are  unrealistic  in  "today's  complex  world." 
We  know  that  communism  Is  anti-God,  that 
It  considers  each  of  us  as  basically  an  ani- 
mal who  needs  only  clothing,  food,  shel- 
ter. It  has  no  standards  of  values  other 
than  one  which  dictates  that  an  act,  no 
matter  how  ruthless  or  destructive,  is  good  If 
it  serves  to  promote  one  thing — communism. 
It  absolutely  refuses  to  allow  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  to  assemble,  freedom  to  move  about 
in  a  country  without  restrictions,  freedom 
to  express  oneself  and  develop  one's  creative 
abilities  to  the  fullest,  freedom  to  own  prop- 
erty, freedom  of  opportunity  in  education, 
freedom  of  choosing  one's  own  Job,  freedom 
to  make  a  profit,  freedom  to  keep  the  major 
portion  of  one's  own  wage.  Life  in  a  Com- 
munist nation  for  those  other  than  the  priv- 
ileged elite  Is  sterile,  mediocre,  destitute  of 
ideals,  and  utterly  bankrupt  of  individual 
freedoms  for  which  you  and  I  are  fighting. 

A  French  woman  who  recently  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Russia  summed  it  up  this  way 
In  a  magazine  called  ReaUte:  "Russia  today 
Is  a  huge  paternalistic  and  clerical  village 
where  the  boss  Is  the  state  and  the  bible  is 
Pravda,"  How  much  more  do  we  need  to 
know  about  the  Communist  philosophy  when 
it  Is  so  graphically  drawn  for  us? 

Conceivably,  we  could  get  along  with  Com- 
munists if  they  were  nonexpanslonists.  But 
they  are  not,  and  this  Is  the  lmp>ortant  jxjint. 
Communist  Ideology  dictates  that  commu- 
nism must  take  over  control  of  the  world. 
Communists  argue  that  as  a  result  of  class 
warfare  they  will  rule  the  world.  All  Amer- 
icans have  at  one  time  or  another  been  de- 
ceived by  this  Insidious  philosophy — some- 
times our  youth,  sometimes  our  journalists, 
sometimes  our  teachers,  sometimes  our  busi- 
nessmen, sometimes  our  ministers,  sometimes 
our  wage  earners,  sometimes  our  politicians. 
No  segment  of  our  society  ha*  been  exempt. 

Communism  with  its  sugar-coated  hu- 
manitarianlsm  claims  historical  Justification 
which  it  does  not  have.  On  this  erroneous 
claim,  Khrushchev  bases  his  "We  will  bury 
you"  policy.  This  policy  makes  It  all  too 
clear  that  we  are  In  a  fight  for  the  survival 
of  our  free  system.  I»-the  words  of  Lincoln 
we  are  In  a  fight  to  determine  whether  a 
"Nation  •  •  •  so  constituted  (as  ours)  can 
long  endure."  The  Communists  have  drawn 
the  line;  we  have  not.  It  is  they  who  steal, 
lie,  cheat,  and  deceive  at  every  conference 
table.  It  is  not  the  Americans  who  have 
done  those  things.  The  Communists  are  the 
deceivers,  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  so  aptly  ob- 
serves in  his  book,  "Masters  of  Deceit.** 
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Tber«  Im  conslderttble  dlacuaslon  and  dl»- 
a^e«nieiit  among  [>«c>ple  In  all  walks  of  life, 
as  well  aa  among  elected  and  appointed  o(B- 
clala,  aa  to  where  the  baalc  threat  to  Amer- 
ica Ilea  The  question  raised  Is.  "Is  the 
threat  external  or  Internal?"  Many  of  ua 
know  It  Is  both  J  Edgar  Hoorer  said  at  the 
1957  American  Legion  convention.  "To  dla- 
mlaa  lightly  the  existence  of  the  subversive 
threat  In  the  Dnlted  States  la  to  deliberately 
commit  national  suicide."  We  have  miny 
authorities  to  proTS  the  yalldlty  of  Mr 
Hoorer's  statement.  James  Bumham  dis- 
cusses the  Internal  threat  in  his  book.  "Web 
of  Subversion  "  This  well -documented  btjok 
shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  OjtnmunUt 
activity  within  our  own  Oovernment  and 
how  Communist  cell  members  were  able  to 
move  and  promote  themselves  upward  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  n  We  have  for- 
mer PBI  counterspies  such  as  Herbert  Phll- 
brlck  and  Matt  Cvetlc  who  have  constantly 
and  consistently  aald  the  Communut  threat 
la  Internal  They  ought  to  know,  having 
participated  In  the  conspiracy  We  have 
books  written  by  WhItUker  Chambers.  Dr. 
Bella  Dodd.  Kllzabeth  BenUey.  and  many 
others  who  were  duped  Into  Joining  the  Com- 
munist Party  on  humanitarian  grounds  and 
later  left  the  party  because  they  discovered 
that  Communists  profess  an  Interest  in  hu- 
manitarian causes  only  as  a  m««uu  of  cover- 
ing up  their  uitUnate  obJecUve.  namely,  tct&l 
enslavement  or  control  of  mankind.  We 
have  those,  and  this  U  very  Important,  who 
have  come  to  our  shores  because  they  have 
escaped  the  Ironclad  control  of  commu- 
nism—Hungarians.  Csechoslovaklans.  Cu- 
bans. Today  In  Plorlda  there  are  over  200.0U0 
exiles  from  Cuba  who  did  not  recognize  the 
Internal  Communist  threat  posed  by  Castro 
unUl  It  was  too  late. 

Juat  plain  American  oommonsense  and 
lo^c  will  tell  us  the  threat  la  Internal  All 
ws  have  to  do  Ls  look  around  us  and  see 
the  eTldence.  Kor  Instance,  a  poll  taken  m 
one  at  our  local  schools  showed  that  67 
percent  of  the  students  would  rather  Uve 
under   communism   than   fight  a  war. 

What  does  the  freedom  versus  communism 
scoreboard  show? 

First,  we  have  seen  country  after  country 
fall  not  only  because  of  the  external  threat 
but  because  they  were  Internally  molded 
mentally  to  accept  communism  before  they 
fell  In  eastern  Ktirope — Czechoalovaitla, 
Hungary.  Latvia.  Rumania.  Poland.  Albania, 
Yugoslavia.  In  the  Par  East — Outer  Mon- 
golia. China.  NijTth  Korea.  ?lorth  Vietnam. 
Laos.  We  find  other  countries  that  are  in 
danger  today  We  know  the  Communist* 
have  heavily  infiltrated  the  northern  border 
of  India.  There  are  many  active  Commu- 
nlaU  today  In  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam. 
and  Indoneala.  In  Latin  America.  Commu- 
nists have  scored  In  Cuba.  British  Guiana, 
where  a  known  MarzUt  was  Juat  recently 
elected  Prime  Minister,  northern  areas  of 
Brazil,  and  Venezuela,  whose  President  Is 
a  man  who  has  been  a  proponent  <  f  com- 
munUm  for  years.  In  Africa  CommunUt 
agitation  la  extensive  In  the  Congo.  Guinea. 
and  Ghana.  Thus,  we  see  many  countries 
falling  Into  the  Communist  orbit.  be<auae 
they  have  been  softened  up  internally  Ui 
accept  communism. 

Examples  of  the  internal  threat  of  com- 
munism to  the  United  States  are  n.jt  hard 
to  find.  Our  Government  continues  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  Communist  ountrlea.  even 
though  we  know  their  goal  la  to  bury  us 
A  group  of  professors  from  leading  univer- 
sities formed  a  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee to  promote  friendlier  rel  iti  jna  with 
Fidel  Castro  It  took  our  State  Department 
almost  3  years  to  admit  that  C  istro  la  .v 
Conununlst.  Let  me  Just  give  yju  pa.'t  of 
Castro's  statement  reported  by  the  United 
Press  Internatlonai  last  weeltenU.  Premier 
Castro  has  settled  once  and  for  all  Saturday 
the  question  of  his  politics.  He  Is  a  dedi- 
cated   Communist,    dedicated    to    the    prin- 


ciples of  communism  and  has  been  so  since 
the  days   of   his   college       I    am    a    Marxut- 

L«nialst.  he  said,  and  I  wui  leiujan  uiie 
until  I  die.'  "  As  our  President  tulj  U3  In 
the  list  ele-rtlon.  our  St.ite  nepartn;pnt  h.id 
T'  r.'inM.iI  r«>por».'<  fr^  m  ■vmh-L.^sa/lrTs  «ay1ng 
ras'j->  his  brnther  Rau!  and  Che  friievara 
were  Cvimn.unlsts  We  artually  enr<i\irag^d 
the  Communist  takeover  In  Cuba  Our  own 
State  Dejiartment  heipeti  put  Castro  in 
p)ower  In  receiit  m'i.'.*is  weli-n:caiiiiig 
Americans  with  Presidential  blessing  formed 
a  Tractors  '.  .r  Cuba  C  m-'iiUtee  O  ir  !I  ■use 
Ua-.Vmer'.c.in  Activities  C  irr.mlttee.  wh'rh 
Is  nude  up  '^f  vrnp  -f  the  flne<?»  rr.rn  I  know 
fr"m  both  part!**  In  the  Hi.u.ie  of  IVpre- 
.sentatlves.  h.is  been  dfgra(le<l  by  many. 
.Showing  of  a  wei;-dixumc:it<*tl  tilni.  '  op- 
er.it.  >n  Abolition."  has  been  prevoLieil  in 
Si  :i,e  p'.afes  because  it  Ls  '  conli  r.  c:  ,.  or 
"we  have  t.j  undfrst.ind  tlie  ''^er  ill"" 
Our  well-mf^nlnK  adm'.nlstratl  jn  fc;i 'es  to 
summl'a  not  really  prepared  to  ded  with 
Communist  duulicitv  We  ir.iJe  with  Com- 
munist countries  We  make  :')an8  to  Com- 
munist cfiuntrles  Some  of  our  leaders  tell 
us  there  Is  n^.  interna:  thrr-it  Yet  we  con- 
tinue to  make  the  same  ml8t:ike«  Obviously, 
we  are  not  w.;i:i;ng.  ai;  I  1  think  most  Amer- 
I'an.s  are  coming  to  this  r'-ill/.itl  'M  rather 
quickly.  As  a  raa'ter  .r  fact.  EUw  ird  R 
Murrt)W  admitted  thl.'?  In  a  recent  Interview 
with  the  Hearst  pipers  In  rfsjM.rise  to  Uie 
question.  "Are  we  winning  tlie  psych. tloglcal 
w.vr'"  he  said.  '  No  " 

When  stjme  f  us  .s.iy  we  are  not  winning, 
that  the  Internal  thre.it  Is  verv  real,  there  .we 
th'jse  wh")  st.ind  up  and  call  us  cxtr-mlata 
or  superpatrl.  .%8  They  don  t  understand 
iJukt  the  6<.me  5.000  }>e<jple  who  re'er;';y  pr'>- 
tes'.ed  US  .lUl  to  T.M  by  plrkeMr^'  .uvside 
the  H'j|lyw.x<l  Palladium  during  President 
Kennedy  s  .<})eei-h  are  »?  lod  Arnerlcaiis  who. 
on  their  (  -.vn  have  come  to  the  common - 
sense  conclusion  that  we  .should  stop  denl- 
Ing  with  our  known  t-n»niy  I  will  k;u  a  step 
further — I  t>elle\e  most  Americans  suljst  ril^e 
to  the  principle  set  forth  In  article  III.  se<  - 
tlon  3.  of  our  Constitution  It  savs  that 
giving  ,i!d  .ir.d  ■•  mfort  to  an  enemy  !.'<  trei- 
son  Tito  Is  a  Communist  and  he  rei-ently 
reemphaslzed  his  close  alliance  with  Moscow 
Ci)ris»quen'. It,  Tito  is  our  enemy  and  to  con- 
ti.'-.iit^  giving  him  aid  and  comfort  would  be 
tre  Li.  ■nai)le.  To  p.ir.iphr  i«e  P.rrlrk  He.'^rv 
one  (if  America's  greatest  patrlnt.'».  "If  thl.i 
p<iSition  be  extremism,  m.ike  tne  m.  .s-    .f  it  " 

I  think  we  should  look  at  some  commentJi 
made  by   a    very  fine   American   In    1*49  In   a 
speech  In  Conirress  when.  In  my  opinion,  he 
Wis  a   little  clL>f,er   to   the   people  than    he   Is 
right  now       In   this   particular   speech.  John 
P    Kcrinedv   made  the   following  stHteincni 
"The  Indlflerence.  if  not  the  r  in  •••nipt,  wl'.h 
which   the  State  Deportment  aiid   the  Presi- 
dent treated  the  wife  of  the  head     f  toe  Na- 
tl<j:iaJl8l  Goveriirnetit  who  was  then  lighting 
for  a  free  China.   Madame  Chiang  K.il-shek. 
was    tne    fln.il    chapter    in    ihi.s    ir  igic    -tory 
I  Remember,     this     is    John    P      Kennedy    in 
laHQ  I      Our   policy   in  China   has   reaped    the 
whirlwind        The    continued    Insistence    that 
aid  w.>uld  not  be  f  )r*hcomUig  unie«»  a  coali- 
tion  government  with   the  Conunimists   was 
formed  was  a  cr.ppling  blow  U>  the  N.ition.»l- 
ist  CKjvernnierit    So  <  on.  erned  were  our  dip- 
loin.i'3    and    their    advisers— the    Latuinorea 
and    the   Falrbank.s — with    the   Imperfevlicns 
of   the  dlplum.iiic  sys'em    Ui   China   after   20 
years  of  w.ir  and  the  taies  of  corruption  In 
hi<h   p:,ice.s   th.it   they   ;...st   sight  of  our   tre- 
mendous stake   In   a   iion-Communlst  China 
There  were  those  who  cl.aimcd  and  still  cl.ilm 
the    Chinese    Communlsta    were    not    really 
Communists    at    all    but    merely    advanced 
agrarian  movement  which  did  not  take  direc- 
tion   from    Mt^cow      The    respon.slbllity    for 
the  failure  of  foreign  policy  In   the  Far  East 
res'.a  squ.irely  with  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  State      This  House  must  now 
assume   the  responsibility  of  preventing  the 


onrushlng  tide  of  communlain  from  snculflng 

liii  of  Asia" 

Mr  Kennedy.  Uie  American  people  are  try- 
ing to  say  to  you  today-not  because  they  are 
trying  to  be  agitators  but  because  they  rec- 
ognize the  enemy  that  all  Americans.  In- 
cluding you  must  accept  tlie  responsibility 
for  preventing  the  onrushing  tide  of  com- 
muni.Nm  from  engulfing  the  world.  I  aay. 
lei  b  get  at  It 

S^juie  polUi.-al  writers  cl.ilm  th.it  antl- 
f  nimuiilsts  try  to  simplify  what  they  (the 
wri'ersi      call      cf)mplex      problems  With 

this  word  "cr.mplex  ■■  they  try  to  muddy  the 
water  with  fuzzy  thinking  so  as  to  make 
>  onnnonsenae  conclu.sions  virtually  Impos- 
sible I  violently  oppobe  those  who  try  to 
d.scourage  Uie  .Vuierl..;an  people  from  study- 
ing, undcrs'anduig.  and  undertaking  the  t.tsk 
of  U.lng  -Something  nb<-'ut  the  Commiinl-t 
thre.it.  c:  liming  that  It  Is  too  complex  for 
them  The  st.-ength  of  our  Nation  lies  In 
the  componite  Judgment  of  an  informed 
i-.u«enry  ccjmnionsenee  mixed  with  personal 
.stu.Jy  and  e<l'.Jcatlun.  Every  man  has  the 
capacity  to  contribute  to  the  fight  for  sur- 
\U.il  against  the  International  Communist 
'ri.'ninal  c,,r;.spir.icy  If  this  Is  superpatrlot- 
Ism  I  am  pr  >ud  to  be  called  a  superpatrlot 
I  have  been  constructively  critical  at  the 
leadership  of  the  preaent  ^dmlnlstraUon  In 
ttie  battle  ag  iln«t  ti>e  internal  threat  of 
c^Hnmuniani.  but  criticism  alone  will  not  get 
t!ie  J  b  done  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  me 
aiid  other  c  .nservitlves  to  present  some  Ide.is 
f'>r  a  positive  program  f-  r  victory.  I  am  not 
presumptuous  enough  to  speak  for  my  party. 
-f  which  I  am  pr.  .ud  to  be  a  part,  or  any 
Kreat  segir.ent  of  people.  These  are  Just 
Uie  Ideas  which  occur  to  me  as  on*  public 
se  r  v  a  n  t 

On  th.e  Internatl  <nal  scene — 
1  We  must  declare  our  purpo!»e  to  win 
.  trains t  the  Commiinlat  conspiracy  and  say 
that  a  state  of  hoetlllty  does  exUt  between 
oursel'.es  and  International  oommuniam  and 
that  we  Intend  to  win  M^  colleague  Con- 
grebfiman  Donald  Bbuce,  of  Indiana,  has  In- 
tj-od  ued  Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  444  which 
recgni^es  that  a  sute  of  hostility  exists. 
and  direc's  the  President  to  develop  a  pro- 
rrim  fi.r  total  victory  It  is  time  for  the 
admtnlstratlcm  to  stop  talking  tough,  while 
b  u  king  away  an  inch  at  a  time.  We  must 
state  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  have 
uiany  nioritl  reas'  us  f-^jr  wishing  to  eliminate 
all  traces  of  tiie  Communist  conspiracy  and 
that  we  have  a  rt-sp.  n.'.!b!iny  to  develop  and 
exe.-ute  a   protrram   for  tr-'nl  victory 

a  It  Is  absolutely  Imperative  that  we 
break  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  and 
all  i.ther  Communist  nations  As  I  indi- 
cated earlier  Uils  evening,  and  as  many  of 
you  In  ilos  audience  and  most  Americans 
wau  h;ng  Ujnlght  kn.  w.  we  cannot  honor- 
.ibly  deal  with  f- 'mmvinl>ts  Tliey  are  noth- 
ing m.'re  than  Irternatl.  .nal  cutthroats  who 
Intend  only  one  thing  and  that  Is  "to  bury 
us  "  Breaking  diplomatic  relations  will  not 
hurl  our  ability  to  have  listening  posts  in 
Outer  Mongolia  or  any  other  place  Our  In- 
tel.igiuue  sources  give  us  far  more  lalorma- 
tiou  Uiaji  we  are  able  to  gather  through 
most  of  our  cmbaAsies.  sln:e  the  Russians 
usu  illy  "bug"  o'ur  emhi.sflcs  or  wiret.'ip  our 
.•  "iimunlc.itlon  .srstem.s  We  could  go  on 
the  dip:.>matte  ofTen.slve  If  we  broke  rela- 
tions and  said  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  "We 
h  .re  y.  u  will  f..i:.)W  (jur  example,  because 
you  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  Communists 
caiiUot  be  trusted  In  any  respect  We  are 
willing  to  tike  the  leadership  In  breaking 
rfl.i'lons  with  an  In^ern-itlonsl  gangrter  of 
this  tvpe  "  When  the  day  arrived  that  we 
cfiuld  h.  n orably  reestabli.sh  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, we  would,  of  course,  do  so. 

3  I  think  we  must  Immediately  break  all 
trade  relations  with  every  Communist  coun- 
try or  pro-Comniunl.st  country  aud  eatabUsh 
a  strong  ec.inomlc  blockade  wherever  pos- 
.slble  We  have  had  recent  hearings  In 
W.ishington — Congressman    Glbm    LirflcoMS 
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from  our  Stiite  ha.s  been  very  active  In  those 
hearings  showing  that  you  cannot  trade 
with  the  Communl.'it  conspiracy  without 
building  up  lis  ability  to  defeat  you.  So,  I 
think  that  this  is  an  absolute  must. 

4  I  think  that  there  must  be  a  drastic 
change  oT  reorgaiiiz.illon  within  the  United 
N.itions  or  we  should  cancel  our  member- 
.shlp.  We  want  to  get  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  We  have  done  everything  to 
m.ike  the  UN  an  effective  Instrument  of 
Ireedom  and  world  pence  But.  of  course, 
we  know  Alger  Hiss  helped  to  organize  the 
U  N  He  lured  over  600  people,  some  of 
whom  are  still  there  I  sincerely  believe,  and 
I  have  given  this  subject  a  tremendous 
amount  of  study,  that  the  United  Nations 
;ls  now  constituted.  Is  an  Instrument  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  The  longer  we  stay 
in.  the  more  recklessly  our  money  will  be 
spent 

I  intend  U->  supiKirt  a  resolution  calling 
for  our  withdrawal  from  the  U  N  which 
Congressman  Jamfs  Utt,  a  great  patriot, 
will  lntr(.)duce  early  In  the  next  ses.'^ion  of 
Conpress  T^ie  re.solutlon  will  be  ba^ed  on 
a  well-documented  case  showing  that  the 
V  N  Is  today  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Conspiracy  Thl.s  will  be  a  positive  thing. 
becau.se  It  Will  make  clear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  belong  to 
any  orijanizatlon  which  the  Communist  con- 
^;llr.lcy  controhs.  dominates  and  runs  Con- 
^'ressman  John  Ashiirook.  of  Ohio,  has  also 
introduced  a  worthwhile  bill  which  calls 
for  an  Investigation  of  U.S.  funds 
s[>ent  m  the  U  N  The  bill  would  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  any  further  funds  until 
the  Investlpatlon   Is  complete 

."i  1  think  we  must  do  a  better  Job  of 
training  overseas  personnel  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
7291.  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  5- year  Foreign  Service  Academy,  the 
management  of  which  would  be  shared  by 
Congress,  the  Intense  Department,  and  the 
State  Department  The  curriculum  of  the 
Academy  would  be  such  that  Academy  grad- 
uates would  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  meet 
the  Communist   challenge  overseas 

6  It  U  essential  that  we  drastically  im- 
prove our  VS  Information  Agency. 
I  would  again  like  to  quote  Mr  Edward  R 
Murrow.  who  now  heads  this  organization. 
In  an  Interview  with  a  Hearst  organization 
paper  (this  organization  owns  several  news- 
paf>erR.  Includlnp  the  Los  Anceles  Examiner 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Hcrald-E.xpreps.  which 
do  an  excellent  Job  of  telling  us  what  the 
Communist  conspiracy  Is  i .  Mr.  Murrow  was 
asked,  "Would  you  say  we  are  winning  the 
propaganda  war?"  He  answered.  "No.  I 
would  not  "  It  Is  obvious  that  through  this 
agency  we  must  do  a  better  Job  of  telling 
peoples  of  other  countries  about  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  and  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  This  could  be  done 
through  books,  films,  and  other  things  which 
we  send  overseas  today.  I  am  afraid  that 
U.SI,^  has  neglected  to  tell  our  free  enter- 
prl.se  .story  USIA  books  and  films  tend  to 
supeest  that  socialism  best  promotes  the 
IdPits  of  freedom  We  must  do  a  better  Job 
of  using  the  talent  that  our  free  enterprise 
system  makes  available  In  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic relations,  advertising  and  promotion. 
We  si)end  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
promote  our  own  products  in  this  country, 
but  we  don't  take  the  time  to  sell  the  Ideas 
In  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution  Thus,  we  must  Improve  our 
overseas  Information  program. 

7  I  think  It  Is  extremely  Important  that 
we  have  a  full  Investigation  of  our  State  De- 
partment— the  quicker  the  better.  I  am  not 
suggesting  witch  hunts,  as  I  am  sure  some 
of  our  opjxinents  will  Imply  after  tonight. 
What  I  am  asking  for  is  a  well-planned,  ob- 
jective Investigation.  You  know.  Senator 
Robert  Taft  agreed  to  get  into  the  19S2 
Ei.senhower  campaign   after   being  promised 


that  should  Elsenhower  be  elected,  there 
would  be  a  full  Investigation  of  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Taft  passed  away  before 
this  occurred.  I  think  that  this  Investiga- 
tion has  been  desperately  needed,  not  be- 
cause 1  do  not  have  faith  In  our  State  De- 
partment (as  some  will  try  to  Infer) ,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  many  people  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  managing  our  foreign  tif- 
fairs.  such  as  the  people  who  dealt  with  the 
Cuban  problem,  do  not  fully  understand 
what  the  Communist  conspiracy  is.  This  Is 
obvious  when  we  continually  lose  countries 
tJ  the  Communists  by  making  the  tame  mis- 
takes. And  so,  I  think  we  nerd  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  clear  to  the  American  people 
why  these  mistakes  have  been  made  and 
how  we  can  avoid  them  in   the  future. 

8.  We  must  reestablish  military  training 
programs  which  Inform  our  troops  of  the 
true  Communist  threat.  I  know  I  do  not 
have  to  go  Into  this  extensively,  because  Gen. 
Edwin  A.  Walker  did  It  very  ably  a  few 
nights  ago  on  television.  He  told  you  why 
It  is  tremendously  Important  that  we  always 
properly  Indoctrinate  our  troops  not  only 
as  to  how  to  work  In  the  battlefield,  but 
mentally  to  know  what  the  enemy  is  and 
how  he  tries  to  subvert  us.  It  Is  important 
that  our  troops  know  what  the  Communist 
conspiracy  Is  In  order  to  know  what  they 
are  fighting  to  preserve.  We  must  reinstate 
a  more  active,  vigorous  troop  information 
program  such  as  General  Walker  developed. 

9.  I  think  we  must  totally  revise  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  It  needs  new  criteria. 
Tlie  money  which  we  send  overseas  must 
serve  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
not  promote  socialism  and  or  communism 
which  tend  to  be  bl(X)d  brothers  and  operate 
together  overseas.  We  must  encourage  pri- 
vate capital  to  be  reinvested  abroad  In  areas 
that  are  safe  under  a  true  self-determined 
type  of  government.  We  must  not  fall,  as  we 
did  In  Cuba,  to  protect  that  capital  once  It 
has  gone  abroad.  IX  Castro  had  known  that 
we  would  send  our  troops  the  moment  they 
confiscated  private  property  belonging  to 
Americans,  he  never  would  have  started  the 
26th  of  July  movement.  Evidently,  he  had 
some  strong  Indication  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  let  Its  own  citizens  be 
harassed  and  their  property  confiscated  with- 
out the  kind  of  aCarmatlve  protection  we  en- 
Joyed  during  the  administration  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

10.  We  must  work  more  aggressively  to 
help  promote  the  objectives  of  our  true 
friends.  As  an  example,  Chiang  Kai-shek  is 
reported  to  have  crack  guerrilla  troops  which 
could  be  used  In  warfare  now  going  on  In 
Asian  countries.  If  the  Asian  country  in- 
volved Is  willing,  and  only  under  that  con- 
dition, we  should  encourage  the  use  of 
Chiang's  troops  to  fight  for  freedom  In  the 
Asian  area.  Tills  would  have  several  Im- 
portant advantages  for  the  free  world  i  eager, 
effective  troops,  which  we  have  trained  and 
equipped  at  considerable  time  and  expense 
would  finally  be  used.  This  would  nullify 
any  potential  claim  of  white  Intervention, 
because  it  would  be  orientals  against 
orientals. 

We  must  work  aggressively  with  our 
friends  overseas,  and  not  with  known 
enemies  such  as  Cheddl  Jagan  of  British 
Guiana,  who  says,  "I  am  a  Marxist." 

On  the  domestic  scene  i 

1.  We  have  to  stop  Inflation  by  living  with- 
in our  means  as  a  Federal  Government. 
This  is  important  to  the  stability  of  our 
economy.  Mr.  Bulganin  said  in  1954,  "The 
American  working  man  is  too  well  fed.  We 
cannot  appeal  to  him.  But  when  through 
inflation  America  has  priced  hersell  out  of 
the  world  market  and  unemployment  in- 
creases, then  we  will  settle  our  debt  with 
the  United  States."  The  Communists  have 
told  us  time  and  time  again  that  they  seek 
to  stimulate  Inflation  and  Oovernment  ac- 


tivity so  we  can  kill  ourselves  Internally  by 
spending  ourselves  to  death.  They  laugh  at 
us  as  they  tell  us,  because  somehow  Com- 
munist£  believe  our  zealous  sense  of  gen- 
erosity will  allow  lis  to  spend  ourselves  to 
death  through  a  decadent  Government 
bureaucracy. 

I  submit  that  we  must  stop  inflation  by 
living  within  our  means  as  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  balanced  budget  is  what  we 
need.  This  is  important  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  though  some  of  our  left-wing 
establishment  would   not  like  to  believe  so 

2.  We  must  eliminate  unnecessary  Fed- 
cr.il  welfare  expenditures  which  under  our 
Constitution  have  no  Justification.  Com- 
pulsory soci.Tl  security  denies  an  individual 
the  right  to  determine  for  himself  what  re- 
tirement system  he  will  use.  I  think  It  is 
wrong  for  the  Government  to  confiscate 
property  from  people  who  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  social  security  program  for 
religious  reasons.  The  Amish  people  in 
P:'n!isy:vania  are  a  case  In  point.  Recently, 
Federal  officials  confiscated  the  plowhorses 
of  an  Amish  farmer  who  had  not  paid  so- 
cial security  taxes.  On  religious  grounds 
the  Amish  do  not  accept  social  security  or 
any  other  kind  of  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Do  the  American  people 
ever  figure  that  it  may  be  their  car  or  their 
home  that  Is  confiscated  next  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  command  of  some  bu- 
reaucrat In  Washington? 

I  say  the  American  people  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  Impose  super- 
taxes upon  supertaxes  to  promote  programs 
for  which  no  need  has  been  established  in 
congressional  hearings  and  which  are  prop- 
erly the  responsibility  of  individuals  and /or 
local  groups  and  governments  to  do  for 
themselves.  When  the  local  or  State  govern- 
ment or  private  charities  do  a  more  adequate 
Job,  let's  keep  the  Federal  Oovernment  out 
of  welfare  programs.  This  does  not  mean  we 
who  advance  this  suggestion  are  anti- 
welfare.  What  It  means  Is  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  economic  feudalism  Imposed  by 
a  Federal  Government,  which  Is  far  removed 
from  local  problems  and  largely  Insensitive 
to  the  needs  of  particular  areas. 

3.  In  the  field  of  agriculture  I  think  we 
could  make  a  tremendous  gain  by  turning 
agriculture  back  to  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  and  getting  the  Government  out  of 
the  agricultural  business.  By  the  way,  Sen- 
ator John  Tower,  of  Texas,  who  has  traveled 
extensively  in  agricultural  areas  since  his  re- 
cent election,  tells  me  that  fanners  are  saying 
they  want  the  Government  out  of  the  agri- 
cultural business,  because  It  Is  a  poor  man- 
ager of  their  business.  We  saw  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this  last  year  when  fanner  William 
Smith  of  Big  Flats,  N.Y.,  went  Into  the  soil 
bank  program  Just  to  show  how  stupid  It  is. 
He  got  $6,000  for  not  producing  anything  on 
a  parcel  of  land  which  he  said  was  really 
marginal  in  the  first  place.  With  the  money 
he  bought  a  Cadillac,  on  the  back  of  which 
he  put  a  sign  reading,  "Thanks  to  the  Gov- 
ernment I  now  have  a  Cadillac  for  producing 
nothing."  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  take 
the  Government  out  of  agriculture.  Of 
course,  we  mtist  do  this  on  a  step-down  basis 
in  order  to  avoid  chaos. 

4.  I  think  we  as  a  Nation  must  toughen 
our  laws  against  the  narcotics  peddlers  who 
operate  throughout  this  country  on  an  in- 
terstate basis.  Communists  work  vigorously 
to  destroy  the  moral  vitality  of  our  society. 
We  know  the  Communist  conspiracy  uses 
narcotics  to  advance  the  moral  disintegra- 
tion of  our  country.  I  am  confident  that 
there  will  be  laws  introduced  this  year  to 
toughen  the  Federal  Government's  ability  to 
prosecute  and  get  rid  of  the  f>eddlers  who 
work  so  Insidiously  even  among  our  youth. 

5.  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  tighten 
the  internal  security  laws  and  penalties  for 
Communist  subversion  in  this  country.  We 
must   learn    that   the    Communists   play   for 
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kecpc  and  tliat  we  mvtat  deal  with  them  with 
thla  In  mind.  Congressman  H.  AixrN  Smith 
has  Introduced  a  bill,  HJi.  2303.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  imposition  of  heavier  penalties 
on  people  whom  we  can  show  have  been  In 
the  Communist  conspiracy  over  long  periods 
of  tine. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  extensive  }all 
sentences  and  Ones  for  people  who  engage 
In  activity  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
overthrew  of  our  fine  Government.  Such 
people  mean  only  one  thing — to  bury  us. 
Congressman  SMrrs's  legislation  does  some- 
thing about  It. 

8.  We  must  eliminate  government  from 
businesses  that  can  be  properly  handled  by 
private  enterprise.  This  Is  a  {XJSltlve  pro- 
gram because  It  provides  that  businesses 
will  be  returned  on  an  open-bid  basis  to 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  which  la 
where  they  belong  Congressn\an  Jamcs  B. 
Utt  has  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
23.  otherwise  known  as  the  Liberty  Amend- 
ment, which  provides  for  the  selling,  ovrr 
a  period  of  years,  of  Government  agencies 
that  compete  Improperly  with  private  enter- 
prise— eg .  agencies  which  manufacture  Ice 
cream,  rope,  and  run  railroads.  By  selling 
these  agencies,  nearly  700  all  told,  to  private 
enterprise,  we  could  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  by  almost  940  billion  annually.  These 
businesses  would  be  back  on  the  tax  rolls 
Instead  of  being  a  drag  on  all  taxpayers 
Finally,  under  this  amendment  It  would  be 
posslbls  to  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  the 
Federal  personal  Income  tax.  This  Is  not  an 
Irresponsible  measure.  Passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  23  would  g^reatly  stimulate  our 
private  enterprise  economy. 

Marx  and  Engels.  In  their  "Communist 
Manifesto,"  recommended  a  heavy  progres- 
sive and  graduated  Income  tax  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  had  the  best  Interest  of 
free  constitutional  government  In  mind  when 
they  recommended  this.  Yet  you  look  at 
our  tax  structure  today.  We  have  followed 
the  Cotnmunlats'  concepts  of  progressive 
taxation  at  both  State  and  Federal  levels 
of  government  Passage  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 23  would  encourage  savings  and  pri- 
vate Investment.  It  would  stop  money  from 
going  to  a  Federal  Government  which  keeps 
from  10  to  50  percent  of  every  tax  dollar 
for  administrative  costs  and  unproductive 
work.  This  measure  Is  a  good,  sound,  ag- 
gressive proposal  that  you  and  I  should  sup- 
port. 

The  part  of  the  Individual  citizen: 

You  ask.  "What  can  we  do  as  Individual 
citizens  to  fight  communism  or  collectivism 
in  any  form^" 

1.  There  are  certain  conditions  under 
which  we   must  operate. 

(a)  We  must  understand  that  It  Is  going 
to  take  a  long  time  to  reverse  the  advance  of 
thla  insidious  philosophy. 

(b)  We  must  have  perseverance  and  de- 
termination and  not  be  easily  discouraged. 

(c)  We  must  learn  that  we  cannot  coexist 
with  the  Communist  conspiracy  In  any  re- 
spect, and  help  others  to  understand  this 
vital  point. 

(d)  We  must  be  willing  to  educate  our- 
selves to  the  tactics  and  purposes  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

This  training  and  education  at  the  grass- 
roots level  will  take  time.  A  persistent. 
dedicated,  and  patient  effort  will  ise  requlre<l 
by  all. 

2.  We  must  learn,  as  I  think  most  Ameri- 
cans already  know,  that  there  Is  no  such 
thtn^  as  a  free-lunch  program  for  any- 
body You  and  I  pay  for  It.  We  must 
turn  this  philosophy  around  ?o  that  we 
understand  the  need  for  Infusing  creative 
Initiative  and  Individual  responsibility  back 
Into  our  society 

3  We  must  edurate  all  people  to  the  bene- 
fits and  attributes  of  capitalism  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  "Capitalism,"  "profit," 
and  other  words  ai;cl  concepts  wh;ch  are 
fundamental   to  our  economic  system  must 


be  given  the  dignity  they  deserve,  despite  ef- 
forts of  coUectlvlsts  to  downpnide  them 
Capitalism  works,  as  we  have  proven,  and 
It  Is  far  more  inevitable,  logical,  and  desir- 
able than  communism.  We  must  tell  this 
story  In  our  schools,  unions,  buslnes-ses,  and 
community  organizations. 

4  We  must  encourrige  b!1  rommuiilcatlon 
media  to  report  the  news  accurately  with  a 
sense  of  Integrity  and  falrplav.  and  be  sure 
that  our  side  of  the  Issue  Is  not  dl.storted 

5.  We  must  constantly  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  resfxinaible  antl-Communlst  and  pro- 
American  activity  in  all  groups  This  means 
In  every  af..so<-lat:'')n  In  wh;rh  we  participate 
we  mu.st  m.ike  sure  that  people  understand 
what  the  rapltall.^t  system  Is  what  free 
enterprise  Is  what  C' 'nstltutlo:;al  govern- 
ment really  means 

6  We  must  relntrocluce  spiritual  vnlue.s 
Into  our  cIhUv  lives  This  will  give  us  the 
moral  Judgment,  the  toughness  of  pvirpose 
that  we  have  lacked  In  son»e  Inst.tnces  We 
must  renew  our  dediratl'n  to  the  spiritual 
Ideals  which  made  this  the  sire.'itest  country 
In  the  beginning  that  was  ever  created  by 
man  But  we  did  not  create  this  alone 
Remember,  In  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Benjamin  Frankllr  called  up«3n  all 
members  to  b«'gln  each  day  with  a  prayer 
One  who  holds  strong  moral  and  spiritual 
values  Is  not  usually  easy  prey  toi  commu- 
nism 

7  Finally  as  Individuals  we  must  t)e  activ- 
ists for  freedom  We  have  got  to  st-irt  the 
i?re:;test  do-it-yourself  movement  ever  wit- 
nessed by  m<in  Do  nut  wait  for  someone 
else  X.>y  do  It  Be  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
conlrt)\erslal  Dn  not  Just  back  away  k)e- 
cause  you   want   to   be  "socially   acceptable  " 

In  cloeint;.  many  of  us  have  been  accused 
of  being  siiporpatrlots  "Super"  In  the  dic- 
tionary me, ins  over  and  ab<jve  In  quantity 
and  In  qviality  or  detrree  more  than  Patriot 
means  one  who  lo\es  his  country  and  zeal- 
ou.sly   supports   Its  authority  and   Interest 

I  am  proud  to  t>e  among  the  super- 
patriots,  because  I  a.ssume  the  supcrpa'rlot 
Is  better  than  J'lst  a  plain  patriot  I  am 
sure  that  all  Americans  regard  themselves  as 
superpntriots  So  lets  be  proud  of  our 
patriotism  and  not  l>e  defensive  about  It 
To  those  who  sav,  "Well,  the  superpatrlots 
are  overf earful,  or  tivi  afraid  and  suspi- 
cious." let  us  My.  "No.  we  are  not  afraid 
and  suspicious  We  believe  In  this  crusade 
for  freedom  We  are  wiUli'.g  to  Uilk  about 
It  ■  To  talk  abo'it  freedoni  Is  efx>d.  because 
to  do  so  mlt;ht  agitate  and  stimulate  a  Utile 
conversation  I,et  us  Join  the  conversation 
and  not  back  away  S<j  why  don't  we  pledge 
tonight  to  Join  t<;>gether  In  a  great  move- 
ment of  .superp.itrlotlsm  In  becoming 
superpatrlots  we  will  work  more  fervently  to 
see  that  others  In  the  world  have  the  same 
rights  and  freedom  that  we  have  Others 
will  follow  our  example  because  we  don't 
ap<iloglze  or  back  away  from  ovir  system 
Were  for  it,  and  were  willing  to  fight  for 
Its  preservation 

Remember.  Jesos  was  not  a  middle-of-the- 
road  Christian  He  placed  Intense  reliance 
on  the  deeper  spiritual  values  In  life  It 
must  be  the  same  with  us  as  a  Nation  If  we 
are  to  survive 

So  I  recommend  as  one  citizen  that  we  em- 
bark upon  a  dramatic  program  of  Intensllled 
pitrlotism  In  the  rlassical  sense;  that  we 
rejuvenate  the  g"<>d  concepts  of  capltiillsm 
by  eliminating  the  stifling  retrogression  of 
socialistic,  economic  feudalism  and  big  gov- 
ernment muzzlement  We  can  win  with 
constitutional  freedom  and  economic  capital- 
ism     Let  us  right  now  begin  the  Liisk. 


DI.-PENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY.  MAY  2 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Spt-aker.    I    ask 
unanimous    con.sent    that    business    In 


order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day. May  2 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MU.LS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  t)ie  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE CO..   1862-1962 

Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  "Massachu.setts  [Mr.  Mc<7oRitACKl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ttmporo.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
April  21.  one  of  Bostons  very  good  neigh- 
bors and  resi>ecLed  corporate  citizena 
will  reach  its  hundredth  year  of  business 
hfe 

I  am  plcas'Hl  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co  and  its  offlcers.  employees,  and 
well-wishers,  who  will  officially  celebrate 
this  proud  occasion  on  Monday,  April 
23 

At  a  time  when  we  are  witnessing  the 
rebirth  of  our  frreat  city,  the  John  Han- 
cock anniversary  serves  to  remind  us 
of  the  signihcant  role  this  and  other 
lon« -established  institutions  have  played, 
not  only  in  the  advancement  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  but  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

When  the  John  Hancock  first  opened 
its  doors  in  1862.  we  are  told  that  the 
company  comprised  a  handful  of  per- 
sonnel in  a  crowded,  one-rcH>m  office 
on  State  Street  in  Boston.  Mass.  There 
were  no  customers — only  the  faith  of  the 
founders  and  of  the  Boston  merchants 
and  bai\kers  whose  belief  in  the  instru- 
ment of  life  insurance  persuaded  them 
to  provide  the  necessary  initial  capital. 

That  their  confidence  was  well  placed 
Is  evident  today.  With  a  nationwide  or- 
Kanization  and  policy  owners  number- 
ing nearly  12  million,  the  company  ranks 
among  the  largest  of  the  country's  busi- 
ness leaders.  Yet  despite  its  size  and 
scope,  the  John  Hancock  has  retained  its 
essential  Boston  character  and  its  con- 
tribution to  the  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural development  of  our  city  continues 
to  be  substantial. 

More  than  5.400  men  and  women  from 
our  metropolitan  and  suburban  areas 
find  employment  in  the  Jolin  Hancock's 
home  office,  whose  lofty  tower  is  a  sym- 
bol of  progress  on  Boston's  skyline.  Dur- 
ing 1961,  the  company's  compensation  to 
these  and  other  Boston  agency  forces 
reached  $28^4  million,  while  property 
taxes  channeled  another  $2 'a  million  di- 
rectly into  the  city's  economy. 

We  have  only  to  look  about  U£  to  re- 
memb«"r  that,  over  tlie  past  century,  the 
John  Hancock  has  encouraged  the  ex- 
pan.sion  of  our  urban  resources  through 
the  steady  investment  of  its  policy  own- 
ers' funds  in  commercial  and  residential 
projects.  Currently,  the  company's  out- 
standing mortgage  loans  ahd  commit- 
ments of  $'M   million —which  most  re- 
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cently  include  Chailes  River  Park — 
stand  as  abundant  confirmation  of  the 
company's  belief  in  tlie  future  of  Boston. 

In  other  areas  the  John  Hancock  has 
also  conducted  itself  as  a  worthy  builder, 
in  its  support  of  our  arts  festival,  in  its 
advocacy  of  the  freedom  trail,  and  In 
its  vigorous  aid  to  the  many  educational 
and  charitable  organizations  without 
which  our  community  would  be  consid- 
eiably  impoverished. 

Finally,  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
Revolutionary  patriot,  whose  signature 
the  company  adopted,  the  John  Hancock 
has  devoted  itself  unceasingly  to  those 
principles  of  thrift,  self-reliance,  and 
financial  independence  of  the  individual 
which  Bostonians,  lo^■ers  of  liberty,  have 
long  held  in  the  great:«st  esteem. 


SPFJ^KER  MARTIN :  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  articles  from  the  Worcester  Tele- 
gram, and  Boston  Globe,  relative  to  the 
exercises  honoring  our  dear,  illustrious 
fiiend.  Speaker  Joseph  W.  M.artin,  Jr., 
on  Sunday,  by  the  presentation  of  a  most 
artistic  and  beautifully  done  bust  of 
him.  to  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  this  House  has 
an  honor  been  so  appropriately  bestowed 
as  the  one  paying  fitting  tribute  to 
Speaker  Martin. 

Virtually  his  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  country  and 
the  people.  By  reason  of  his  great  abili- 
ty, fidelity  to  duty,  untiring  energy  and 
hard  work,  he  has  nsen  to  one  of  the 
loftiest  positions  in  the  Government. 
His  achievements  are  too  numerous  to 
relate;  his  accomplishments  praise- 
worthy and  historic;  the  reach  of  his  in- 
fluence for  good  immeasurable. 

Beloved,  respected  and  admired  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  hailed  by  every 
group  in  the  Nation  for  his  broad  un- 
derstanding and  noble  humane  quali- 
ties, he  is  without  doubt  a  man  of  un- 
surpassed modesty  and  humility,  of 
simple  tastes  and  down-to-earth  funda- 
mental loyaltie;. 

The  present  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack, 
fittingly  referred  to  Joe  Martin  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our  times 
and.  In  that  one  phrase,  he  epitomized 
and  summarized  better  than  a  thousand 
words,  the  fame,  patriotism  and  sim- 
plicity of  this  devoted,  lovable  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

We  are  all  devotees,  admirers  and 
friends  of  Joe  Martin.  We  are  proud  to 
be  his  friends.  Because  the  Nation  that 
could  produce  such  a  sterling  leader, 
endowed  with  the  finest  quahties  we 
prize  in  American  life,  can  boast  a  pos- 


session richer  and  more  meaningful  than 
that  of  any  kingdom  or  principality. 

I  heartily  join  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  bust,  and  heartily  congrat- 
ulate Sp)eaker  Martin  and  his  family 
upon  this  great  honor.  It  symbolizes 
the  great  esteem  and  deep  affection 
which  people  everywhere  hold  for  him, 
which  history  will  record  in  golden  let- 
ters, because  Joe  Martin  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed with  the  loftiest  brand  of  patriot- 
ism and  has  the  endearing  love  and 
gratitude  of  his  colleagues,  his  fellow 
citizens  and  the  peoples  of  the  entire  free 
world.  Generations  yet  unborn  will  long 
continue  to  be  inspired  by  his  great  con- 
tributions. 

Hail  and  salute  to  a  noble  son  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. May  he  enjoy  good  health 
and  happiness  in  his  great  work  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,   Apr.    16, 

1962] 

Congress    Honors    M.^rtin 

Washington. — Representative  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts, 
watched  as  a  marble  bust  of  himself  was 
unveiled  yesterday  and  said  simply  "I  wish 
I  could  convince  myself  that  this  honor  was 
deserved . " 

The  unusual  honor  was  accorded  the  77- 
year-old  former  House  Republican  leader  and 
Speaker  as  more  than  700  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Republican  Women. 
Senators,  House  Members  and  others  Jammed 
the  caucus  room  In  the  old  House  Office 
EuUdlng. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  summed  up  the  tributes 
■when  he  said  "Joe  Martin.  Speaker  Martin, 
Is  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  all  times." 

The  marble  bust,  by  Madame  Suzanne  Sll- 
vercruys  Stevenson,  will  be  taken  down  one 
floor  to  the  House's  "Hall  of  Fame  "  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  office  building. 

Martin  will  have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  living  person  with  a  memorial  In 
the  rotunda.  The  other  eight  leaders  whose 
busts  have  been  placed  there  are  dead. 

They  are: 

Former  Speakers  Joseph  Cannon,  of  Illi- 
nois, Nicholas  Longworth.  of  Ohio,  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  and  Champ  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri; former  Democratic  leaders  Oscar  Un- 
derwood, of  Alabama,  and  Claude  Kltchln,  of 
North  Carolina;  former  Republican  leader 
James  R.  Mann,  of  Illinois;  and  Martin  B. 
Madden.  Illinois  Republican,  who  once  was 
head  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Parks,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  presided 
at  the  ceremonies.  The  GOP  women  started 
the  idea  of  a  bust  of  Martin  while  he  was 
serving  his  second  term  as  House  Speaker  In 
the  83d  Congress.  They  sponsored  a  nation- 
wide campaign  for  funds. 

Mrs.  Parks  read  a  greeting  from  former 
President  Elsenhower  and  his  wife,  Mamie, 
In  which  they  saluted  Martin  as  a  "dedi- 
cated ftian."  Messages  from  former  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  Gov.  John  Volpe,  of 
Massachusetts,  also  were  read. 

WILL     LIVE     25     TEARS 

Martin  said  that  when  he  looks  at  the 
statues  he  thinks  "of  the  end  of  the  road. 
It  brings  a  touch  of  sadness,"  but  he  bright- 
ened and  added  "someone  told  me  I  will  live 
25  years  longer  and  I  am  going  to.  I  think." 

Maktin  confided  that  be  had  decided  to 
quit  Congress  2  years  ago  but  someone  told 
him  be  would  be  dead  within  2  years  if  he 
did.  He  said  the  advice  was  probably  cor- 
rect sind  he  was  glad  he  decided  to  stay  on  In 
Congress. 


McCormack,  who  accepted  the  bust  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  said  that  Mastin  "represents 
the  spirit  of  America.  His  life  is  like  a  Ho- 
ratio Alger  story,  newsboy  at  5,  reporter  at 
18.  owner  of  a  dally  newspaper  at  24 — and 
over  50  years  of  humble  and  trustworthy 
public  service." 


[From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Apr. 
16,    1962] 

Bust  or  Joe  Martin  Unveiled  tn  House 
Washington. — Representative  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  77, 
watched  as  a  marble  bust  of  himself  was  un- 
veiled Sunday  and  said  simply,  "I  wish  I 
could  convince-  myself  that  this  honor  was 
deserved." 

Tlie  unusual  honor  was  accorded  the  for- 
mer House  Republican  leader  and  Speaker  as 
more  than  700  members  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women,  Senators. 
House  Members  and  others  jammed  the  cau- 
cus room  In  the  old  House  Office  Building. 

great     AMERICAN 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  summed  up  the  tributes  when 
when  he  said,  "Joe  Martin,  Speaker  Martin, 
Is  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  all  time." 

The  marble  bust,  by  Madame  Suzanne  Sll- 
vercruys  Stevenson,  will  be  taken  down  one 
floor  to  the  House's  "Hall  of  Fame"  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  office  building. 

Martin  will  have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  living  person  with  a  memorial  in 
the  rotunda.  The  other  eight  leaders  whose 
busts  have  been  placed  there  are  dead. 

The  other  eight  busts  are:  former  Speak- 
ers Joseph  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  Nicholas 
Longworth.  of  Ohio,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of 
Maine,  and  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri;  for- 
mer Democratic  leaders  Oscar  Underwood, 
of  Alabama,  and  Claude  Kltchln,  of  North 
Carolina;  former  Republican  leader  James 
R.  Mann,  of  Illinois;  and  Martin  B.  Madden, 
Illinois  Republican  who  once  was  head  of 
the   House  Appropriations  Committee. 

CREETTNG     FROM     IKE 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Parks,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  presided 
at  the  ceremonies.  The  GOP  women  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  a  bust  of  Maktin  while  he 
was  serving  his  second  term  as  House  Speaker 
In  the  83d  Congress.  They  sponsored  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  for  funds. 

Mrs.  Parks  read  a  greeting  from  former 
President  Esenhower  and  his  wife,  Mamie, 
In  which  they  saluted  Martin  as  a  "dedi- 
cated man."  Messages  from  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon, 
and  Gov.  John  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  also 
were  read. 


DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM  AND  COAL 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills  ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Steed]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks I  make  today  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  the  most  important  remarks  I  have 
ever  made  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
and.  perhaps,  ever  will  make.  My  re- 
marks will  be  devoted  to  the  matter  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  petroleum  and 
coal  for  this  Nation.  I  believe  in  this 
problem  is  involved  the  future  security 
and  life  of  the  Nation,  and  because  of 
that  I  do  rot  believe  anything  of  greater 
importance  could  be  discussed  by 
anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  in  this  Na- 
tion in  the  next  few  years  with  a  dis- 
aster unless  something  is  done  to  change 
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the  trend  that  has  prevailed  In  the  two 
great  energy  industries  of  domestic  coal 
and  the  petroleum  industry  in  recent 
years.  The  fact  that  this  matter  is  seri- 
ous is  attested  to  best  by  the  fact  that 
under  existing  law  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  wisdom  has  seen 
flt  to  issue  an  executive  order  in  which 
he  found  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
oils  did  pose  a  threat  to  the  national 
security  and.  therefore,  he  invoked 
quotas  to  try  to  cure  the  problem  This 
authority  was  taken  under  the  national 
security  clause  contained  in  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  passed  3  years 
ago.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  program 
to  this  date  has  not  been  effective.  The 
purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is  to  try 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  to 
the  urgent  and  vital  need  for  a  very  easy 
and   simple  answer  to  this  problem. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  unless  we 
can  do  something  and  do  it  now,  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before 
these  United  States  will  run  short  of 
the  one  indispensable  source  of  energy — 
petroleum 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr  Moore)  and  I,  with 
many  others,  today  have  introduced 
companion  bills  which  are  designed,  in 
order  to  assure  the  national  security  and 
to  support  an  expanding  economy,  to 
make  certain  that  our  domestic  fuels  in- 
dustries— petroleum  and  coal — are  main- 
tained m  a  strong  position. 

Experience  of  two  World  War^.  Korea. 
and  the  cold  war  that  has  followed  have 
demonstrated  that  this  Nation  caruiot 
afford  to  become  dependent  upon  uncer- 
tain foreign  sources  of  petroleum  which 
may  be  cut  off  without  warning  by  pre- 
cipitous action  of  unstable  governments 
or  through  enemy  action. 

The  Suez  crisis  of  1956  clearly  demon- 
strates the  dangers  of  becoming  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  oil  This  experience 
further  demonstrates  that  adequate  sup- 
plies of  domestic  fuels  can  serve  to  avert 
war  as  well  as  to  win  war.  During  this 
crisis,  Europe  was  threatened  with  a  fuel 
shortage.  It  was  the  assurance  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  petroleum  from  the 
United  States  which  served  to  avert 
war. 

No  subject  has  had  more  careful  and 
repeated  study  and  consideration  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch,  than 
has  the  oil  import  problem.  The  prob- 
lem of  exces.«ive  oil  imports  was  one  of 
the  principal  considerations  Congress 
had  in  mind  when  it  adopted  the  na- 
tional security  provision  of  the  trade 
law  This  provision  was  last  reviewed, 
amended,  and  strengthened  by  the  Con- 
grejs  in  1958  Early  in  1959,  based  up- 
on a  finding  that  oil  imports  threatened 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  inau- 
gurated an  oil  import  hmitation  program 
whi:h  concinue.s  in  effect.  Three  years 
experience  under  this  program  demon- 
strates that  although  it  has  been  helpful 
in  miti«ating  the  trend  of  increasing  im- 
ports, it  has  not  accomplished  the  ob- 
jective of  providing  a  vigorous  and  ex- 
panding petroleum  industry. 

The   proposal  constitutes  a   m  .de'  ate 
strengthening  (jf  the  program  now  ui  ef- 


fect and  which  has  had  general  accep- 
tance throughout  ooth  the'Crovernment 
and  the  petroleum  industry. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  total  petro- 
leum imports,  including  crude  oil  and 
all  products  amounted  to  5  percent  of 
domestic  production  of  crude  oil  This 
ratio  has  continuously  increased,  now 
exceeding  26  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. This  constitutes  too  much  re- 
liance and  dependence  upon  uncertain 
sources.  This  trend  of  increasing  de- 
pendence, in  the  in:erest  of  both  domes- 
tic growth  and  national  security,  must 
be  corrected 

The  propcisal  pro  ides  that  the  nation- 
al security  provisum  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  be  amended  as  follows: 

HR    11420 
A  bill  t<i  prorriMte  the  t;eneral  wflf.ire,  fnrt'liMi 
policy,  ana  security   of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprc.ientatires     of     the     Untted     Statei     of 
Amfrica    in    Congrest    assembled.    That    the 
national     security      provision      (19     L"  S  C  .A 
n.i2ai  of  the  TarifT  Act  of  193(i.  as  amcndrd 
be    amended    by    fidclmv;    the    f')llowlng    new 
r-ubsecti'ins 

•if)  Whenever  the  President  has  taken 
action  pursuant  to  t:ie  .iutti(.'rlty  of  this  sp<- 
tl^n  to  adjust  imparts  of  any  article  by 
menns  of  ,i  quantltitlve  limitation  on  im- 
ports, such  limitation  shall  apply  ti  ail  Im- 
port,s  of  such  .irtlcle  and  Us  derl. atues  ffim 
ail  s«iurte8  and,  exceot  as  itherwi.^e  pr'i. '.deil 
U!i  |f-r  this  section,  shall  n^t  exceed  that 
';uantity  whlrh  be;irs  the  same  rutin  to 
t':iited  St.ites  domet  tic  production  of  .'^ui  h 
.i.'tlcle  for  each  annual  period  during  which 
.Slid  llmlt-itlon  is  m  -fToct  as  the  rati"  which 
aM  Imports  of  such  a-tlcle  and  I'.s  derlvaMvrs 
b<.re  to  XJnited  St.ites  dimestic  productl'in 
of  such  article  during  a  prior  renresenl.itr.  e 
bi'e  perKxI  which  the  President  may  select 
"iRt  In  administering  any  action  taken 
pu'siMnt  to  the  authority  of  this  sect'oa  to 
idpist  imports  of  I  ny  article,  due  regard 
shall  be  gl'.en  to  i  1  )  the  elimination  of  cim- 
ppMtlic  inetiultles,  i2i  the  maintenance  of 
a  f'>mpetltl-.e  domestic  Industry  li  the  pre- 
tention of  monopol  Stic  practice;?,  and  i4) 
th.»  enciiiir;.t">me!\f    of  .imal!   business 

'ihi  In  order  t)  is-sure  that  imports  do 
n>t  threaten  to  Inip.iir  the  nuionil  fecuri'y 
and  pur-uant  to  th'?  nation  il  jerurlty  ob- 
le'-tives  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
est  iblish  qij  intititlvi-  limitations  on  the  im- 
;>ortati'>n  of  crude  pttrileum  and  Its  derlva- 
:.   es  and  liquids  derived  fr  >m  n.iturul  g  is 

il)  Imports  inclidinif  supplies  f"r  ves- 
=!els  or  aircrifti  of  crude  petr 'leum  and  its 
derr.atlves  lexcludlri?  residual  fue;  oK  for 
•ise  as  fuel  I  and  llciulds  di^rived  from  na- 
'.ATil  ft  US  shall  be  limited  f  >r  each  annu.il 
T>er!od  to  not  more  than  14  percent  of  the 
V  fl  production  of  crude  petroleum  during 
a  pr.  'T  representative  base  period  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  select 

1 21  Im. ports  lexcliding  supplies  for  ves- 
sels or  aircraft  i  of  residual  fuel  oil  for  u.*e 
..s  fuel  shall  be  limited  f.T  each  annual 
perlcxl  to  an  amiiunt  which  together  with 
domestic  pnxluctlon  will  meet  national  re- 
qu.remerit.'<  provided  that  In  determining 
I.  it'.onal  requi.-emer  ts  the  availability  of 
dome^^tic  fuels  sha'l  be  con.sldered.  and 
1  I'u.ded  further  that  the  im[)<)rt  level  estab- 
lished shall  not  exceed  the  average  level  of 
-':  h  Im-xnts  during  a  prior  representative 
ba.se  period  ;is  tiie  President  may  select 

■  !i  The  President,  upon  finding  that  an 
e.-:i'rgenry  m.ikes  It  .'lecessary  to  provide  ad- 
d:t;  mal  supplies,  n.ay  adju.^^t  the  Import 
limitations  estAbIlsh»d  under  this  .section  to 
the  extent  he  finds  i.eceasary  to  .assure  ade- 
qui'e  supplies  of  ar  y  article  or  its  derlva- 
'  •  es  to  meet  natlijnal  requirements  during 
t'le  emergency  perlo.l,   provided  that   in  de- 


termining whether  adequate  suppUea  ar« 
available  the  availability  of  competing  or 
substitute  products  shall  be  considered." 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  explain  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  provisions  of 
this  proposal,  but  first,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  national  security  pro- 
vision of  existing  law  has  been  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
H  R  9900'  as  section  232.  I  am  hope- 
ful, therefore,  and  wish  to  urge  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  incorpo- 
rate the  bill  my  colleague  and  I  have 
introduced  today,  as  an  amendment  to 
section  232  of  H  R  9900 

OENERAI.    l.EGISI,.\TIVE    ST.\NDAB08 

The  first  provision  of  this  proposal, 
paragraph  '  f  > .  is  a  general  noncommod- 
ity  amendment  which  would  be  applica- 
ble to  all  commodities  This  provision 
would  not  alter  the  Presidents  authority 
under  i)re.sent  law  m  determining 
wtielher  or  not  the  national  security 
provision  should  be  invoked.  The  deter- 
nimation  as  to  whether  or  not  Imports 
of  an  article  threatens  to  impair  the 
.security  of  the  Nation  is  left  to  the  Presi- 
d^•nt  as  under  existing  law  It.  there- 
fore, does  not  involve  a  basic  change  in 
existing  law.  It  is  designed  to  Imple- 
ment existing  law  by  establishing  a  clear 
.standard  to  be  followed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent find.s  that  the  national  .security  pro- 
vision should  bo  in'voked. 

First,  paragraph  <f>  would  require 
tliai  wl;ene\er  the  President  determines 
that  imports  should  be  limited  in  the 
iiUere.st  of  national  .security,  then  any 
hinitaliun  established  would-apply  to  all 
imports  of  the  article  from  all  sources. 
The  purpus»«  is  to  require  that  tliere  be 
established  an  overall  limitation  with- 
out exemption  of  any  .source.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  President 
would  have  no  flexibility  in  re.:ognizlng 
that  imixTrts  from  certain  countries 
miKht  be  more  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  s<»curity  than  im- 
ports from  other  areas  If  the  President 
deemed  advi.sable.  he  would  be  free  to 
accord  preferential  treatment  to  imports 
accordinjrly  to  .source,  but  any  preferred 
treatment  would  have  to  be  granted 
uithm  the  overall  limitation  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  pre.sent  oil  import  pro- 
fram,  imixjrts  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
are  exempt  As  a  result.  Canadian  im- 
;)orts  have  increased  substantially  while 
d  )mestu'  oil  production  has  been  static. 
This  does  not  serve  hemispheric  defense 
and  It  is  inequitable.  Under  paragraph 
•f'  Canadian  imixjrts  could  not  be  ex- 
empt and  would  have  to  be  within  the 
overall  limitation  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  under  this  provision. 
Canadian  imports  could  be  given  pre- 
ferred treatment  and  be  left  free  to  in- 
crease as  now;  but  If  Canadian  Imports 
were  permitted  to  increase,  then  imports 
from  other  .sources,  less  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  security, 
would  have  to  be  reduced  commensu- 
rately 

Paragraph  <{<  would  further  require, 
once  the  President  determined  Imports 
should  be  limited  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security,  that  a  limitation  be 
established  which  would  not  exceed  the 
ratio  that  imports  bore  to  domestic  pro- 
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duction  of  the  article  during  a  prior 
representative  base  period  to  be  selected 
by  the  President.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  assure  that  imports  of  the 
article  could  not.  after  a  finding  that  im- 
ports theatened  security,  continue  to  in- 
crease year  after  year  relative  to  the  do- 
mestic production  of  the  article.  This  I 
submit  is  a  most  reasonable  and  sound 
rt^uiremcnt. 

In  the  ca.se  of  petroleum,  despite  the 
limitation  program,  mports  have  in- 
crea.'>cd  while  domest  c  production  has 
been  substantially  stiitic.  This  means 
that  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic 
production  of  crude  oL  has  continued  to 
increase.  This  obviously  does  not  serve 
tht^  national  security  cbjective  of  main- 
taining a  growing  and  vigorous  domestic 
industry  which  has  been  found  to  be 
essential  to  national  security. 

SMALL    BrSINESS    STANDARDS 

The  second  provisior.  of  the  bill,  name- 
ly paragraph  ig»,  is  d-'signcd  to  protect 
and  encourage  small  business  and  to  pro- 
vide specific  legislative  standards  to  this 
end.  It  establishes  stjindards  to  be  fol- 
lowed m  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional .security  provision  in  that  it  would 
require  the  administrators  of  any  im- 
port limitation  program  of  any  com- 
modity established  under  the  national 
security  provision  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  <  1 1  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tive inequities.  <2>  the  maintenance  of 
competitive  domestic  Industries.  (3>  the 
prevention  of  mono|x)listic  practices, 
and  (4'  the  encourjigcmcnt  of  small 
business. 

CONTINUATION  OF  OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

The  third  provision  of  the  bill,  para- 
praph  (h>  would  constitute  a  con- 
gressional finding  that  Imports  of  petro- 
leum threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security  and.  therefore,  should  be  limited. 
The  Government  has  recognized  the  need 
to  limit  oil  imports  for  7  years.  F^rst.  it 
was  sought  to  find  the  solution  through 
Government  urging  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  Importing  companies.  That 
effort  was  not  successful.  In  1959,  3 
years  ago.  it  was  found  necessary  to  In- 
voke the  law  Congress  had  provided  in 
1968  which  is  referred  to  as  the  national 
security  provision  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  This  law  was  first  enacted 
in  1954,  strengthened  in  1955  and  again 
In  1958.  It  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
observe  here  that  petroleum  was  one  of 
the  commodities  Congress  had  in  mind 
in  adopting  this  law.  Congress  then 
rightly  was  concerned  about  ever-In- 
creasing imports  of  foreign  oil.  It 
rightly  should  be  concerned  today  about 
too  much  dependence  and  growing  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oil. 

In  1954.  when  the  national  security 
provision  first  was  enacted  by  Congress, 
oil  imports  already  had  Increased  from 
5  percent  of  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion during  pre-World  War  II  days  to 
16  6  percent.  By  1958.  the  ratio  had 
increased  to  25  percent  and  last  year,  it 
exceeded  26  percent.  Again,  I  say  this  is 
too  much  dependence  on  uncertain 
foreign  sources  for  a  fuel  vital  to  our 
national  growth  and  security. 

After  this  long  history  of  concern  and 
action  on  the  part  of  both  the  executive 


branch  and  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  problem  of  excessive  oil  imports, 
it  seems  to  me  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  further  strengthen  and 
implement  the  national  security  pro- 
vision. It  seems  to  me  entirely  appro- 
priate, and  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  our  Nation,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  now  strengthen  and  implement 
the  efforts  of  the  past  6  years  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  so  as  to  effectively  limit 
oil  imports. 

To  serve  this  purpose,  paragraph  (h) 
would  require  that  the  President  con- 
tinue a  quantitative  limitation  on  oil 
imports  such  as  has  been  in  effect  dur- 
in.c:  the  past  3  years. 

In  addition,  paragraph  (h)  would  es- 
tablish a  level  beyond  which  oil  imports 
could  not  exceed,  except  in  case  of 
emei-gency. 

First,  under  subparagraph  (1),  im- 
ports of  crude  petroleum  and  its  deriva- 
tives— excluding  residual  fuel  oil  for 
use  as  fuel — and  liquids  derived  from 
natural  gas  would  be  limited  to  14  per- 
cent of  crude  oil  production.  This  was 
the  ratio  which  existed  in  1956.  And 
1956  was  a  crucial  turning-point  year 
in  the  domestic  oil  producing  industry'. 
Since  1956,  the  industry  has  suffered 
continuous  deterioration.  Every  major 
activity  which  serves  as  an  indicator  of 
the  economic  health  of  the  industry  has 
declined  and  there  Is  no  basis  to  expect 
that  these  declines  have  yet  reached 
bottom  or  will  cease  unless  positive  ac- 
tion is  taken.  Subparagraph  (1)  of 
paragraph  (h)  is  designed  as  a  step  to 
reestablishment  of  the  oil  producing  In- 
dustry to  the  position  enjoyed  In  1956. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  the  ratio  imports 
bore  to  production  In  1956  Is  a  reason- 
able and  lexical  standard  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  level  of  Imports.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  proposal  Is  shown 
from  the  recent  history  of  the  ratio 
these  Imports  txire  to  crude  oil  pro- 
duction: 

Ratio 

1946-50 7.2 

1951-55 10.  3 

1956 13.9 

1957 15.3 

1958 17.9 

1959 16.6 

1960 16.7 

1961 17.3 

Imports  of  the  products  covered  in 
subparagraph  (1)  during  1961  averaged 
1,245.000  barrels  daily.  Under  the  14- 
percent  ratio  these  imports  would  be  re- 
duced by  about  250,000  barrels  dally. 

Subparagraph  (2)  of  paragraph  (h) 
pertains  to  residual  fuel  oil  for  use  as 
fuel.  Residual  fuel  oil  is  a  fuel  used  by 
industry  and  large  commercial  consum- 
ers such  as  boiler  fuel  for  ships,  utilities, 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and  large  of- 
fice and  residential  buildings.  It  Is  not 
used  by  the  individual  homeowner  or  to 
any  great  extent  by  small  businesses. 
Under  this  provision,  residual  fuel  oil 
would  be  limited  to  the  average  level  of 
such  imports  during  a  prior  representa- 
tive base  period  to  be  determined  by  the 
President.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
average,  about  10  percent  of  each  barrel 
of  crude  that  is  refined  becomes  residual 
fuel  oil.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important 
factor  In  the  economics  of  the  industry. 


Some  crude  oil  contains  a  much  higher 
content  and  the  relationship  In  such 
cases  relatively  Is  more  Important.  Pro- 
ducers of  such  heavy  crudes  are  more  di- 
rectly affected  by  excessive  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  In  addition,  residual 
fuel  oil  competes  with  coal  for  many 
uses,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  w  ill  have  something  to  say 
regarding  the  impact  of  excessive  im- 
ports on  the  domestic  coal  industry. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  paragraph 
(h)  would  do  only  two  things:  first,  it 
would  require  that  a  quantitative  limita- 
tion on  oil  impKDrts,  such  as  we  have  now 
had  for  3  years,  be  continued;  second,  it 
would  establish  the  level  of  the  basic 
quotas.  It  would  not  limit  the  wide  dis- 
cretion the  President  now  has  In  admin- 
istering the  oil  Imjwrt  program.  For 
example,  the  method  or  formula  for  dis- 
tributing the  quota  among  individual  im- 
porters would  be  left  entirely  to  the 
President  or  his  designate,  just  as  It  Is 
under  existing  law.  Also,  the  President 
would  be  free  to  continue  to  accord  dis- 
trict V — the  Western  States — different 
treatment  than  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States;  or  to  provide  preferred 
treatment  to  Canada  and  Mexico  as  is 
now  done.  In  other  words,  the  present 
program  could  be  continued  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  only  difference  would  be  that 
the  overall  level  of  total  imports  would 
be  reduced  by  about  250,000  barrels  daily 
below  the  level  of  last  year.  The  United 
States  consumes  about  10  million  barrels 
of  oil  dally.  The  reduction  would 
amount  to  2^2  percent  of  the  current 
consumption — a  modest  and  relatively 
small  reduction  as  compared  with  the 
total  picture.  It  would  be  a  small  price 
to  pay  In  the  Interest  of  national  security 
and  the  economic  health  of  a  basic  In- 
dustry. 

ESCAPE     CLAUSE 

Paragraph  (i)  of  the  bill  is  a  very  im- 
portant provision  because  it  assures  that 
the  President  at  all  times  will  have  the 
broadest  of  authority  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion from  any  situation  that  might  de- 
velop. This  paragraph  would  give  the 
President  authority  to  adjust  any  basic 
quota  established  under  the  national  se- 
curity provision  In  order  to  meet  a  mili- 
tary threat  or  to  protect  the  Nation  from 
any  shortage  emergency  that  might 
arise.  It  Is  a  safety  valve  which,  in  the 
Isist  atialysis,  leaves  the  matter  of  import 
limitations  established  under  the  na- 
tional security  clause  of  the  law  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  the  President. 

THE  NEED  FOE   LXGISLATI\'X  STAITDAKOS 

For  7  years,  the  Government  has 
recognized  the  need  to  limit  oil  imports 
in  the  interest  of  national  security.  The 
specific  objective  to  serve  this  purpose 
was  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous domestic  oil  producing  industry. 
Yet,  today,  the  domestic  oil  producing 
industry  is  not  healthy.  It  is  not 
vigorous. 

The  need  now  is  specific  legislative 
standards  that  will  give  stability  to  the 
oil  import  limitation  program  that  the 
President  has  established.  The  industry 
needs  long-range  assurance  that  imports 
will  not  continue  to  take  m  larger  and 
larger  share  of   the  domestic   market. 
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Only  legislation  can  provide  this  long- 
range  assurance.  Under  the  present  law, 
the  import  level  is  subject  to  change  each 
6  months.  The  industry  cannot  know 
what  to  expect  or  how  to  plan.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  industry  Is  depressed.  It  Is 
stagnate,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  econ- 
omy and  security,  the  Congress  should 
assume  its  responsibility  and  act.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposal  Congressman  Moore 
and  I  have  introduced  will  meet  this 
need. 

The  oil  import  problem  has  been  a 
matter  of  concern  by  Congress  and  the 
Executive  for  7  years.  We  should  not 
experiment  on  such  a  vital  matter  any 
longer. 

GOVUNMCNT    crrORTS    TO    LIMIT    OIL    IMPORTS 

The  variou.s  legislative  proposals  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  subjected  to  a  variety  of  criteria  by 
which  we  measure  the  justiflcaticn  and 
adequacy  of  bills  Introduced. 

Three  of  these  yardsticks  are  funda- 
mental. They  involve  the  national  se- 
curity, the  present  and  future  general 
welfare,  and  the  impact  of  specific  legis- 
lation on  a  specific  industry.  This  is  as 
It  should  be. 

FYom  time  to  time  we  used  these  yard- 
.sticks  to  assess  the  need  for  legislation 
rela:ed  to  our  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  have  made  decisions  accord- 
ingly. The  Executive  also  h&s  given  deep 
consideration  to  this  industry  and  has 
been  concerned  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  initiated  studies  carried  out  by  ."-pe- 
cial  committees.  The  members  of  these 
special  committees  have  been  dedicated 
men,  all  of  exceptional  talents,  selected 
for  their  ability  to  make  critical  analysis 
of  the  problems  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations essential  to  the  Nation's 
well-being 

On  July  30.  1954,  the  President  e.stab- 
lished  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  Chairman,  the  Director  of 
ODM.  the  Committee  was  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  De- 
fense, Justice,  Interior,  Commerce,  and 
Labor  On  February  26,  1955,  the  White 
House  relea-ed  the  report  prepared  by 
this  Committee  and  included  among  their 
recommendations  was  one  concerning 
oil  imports.  The  Committee  concluded 
that  imports  of  crude  oil  and  residual 
fuel  should  be  kept  in  balance  with  do- 
mestic production  of  crude  oil  at  the  pro- 
portionate relationship  that  existed  in 
1954.     The  Committee  stated; 

If  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  residual  fuel 
oil  should  exceed  significantly  the  respective 
level  that  these  Imports  of  oil  bore  to  the 
production  of  domestic  crude  oil  In  1954, 
the  domestic  fuels  situation  could  be  so  Im- 
paired as  to  endanger  the  orderly  Industrial 
growth  which  assures  the  military  and 
clvilitin  supplies  and  reserves  that  are  neces- 
e.iry  to  the  national  defense 

This  conclusion  was  simple,  direct,  and 
uncomplicated   based  on  existing   facts. 

Gentlemen,  the  prophetic  belief  of  this 
Committee  that  our  national  security 
would  be  undermined  by  imports  in  ex- 
cess of  the  1954  ratio  has  proven  to  be 
well  founded.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  ratio  of  imports  in  the  bench- 
mark year  of  1954  was  16.6  percent  of 


domestic  production.  Last  year  the 
ratio  was  26.3  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

How  has  this  happened?  A  brief  out- 
line of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment since  this  Presidential  Committee 
made  its  report  ;n  1955  will  clearly  indi- 
cate how  procrastination  and  temporiz- 
ing in  the  form  of  additional  studies  by 
additional  committees  plus  a  lack  of 
firmness  in  administering  the  various 
programs  to  limit  petroleum  imports 
have  led  to  ever-mounting  volumes  of  oil 
imports  each  and  every  year  .since  1954 

In  1955.  the  Government  attempted 
to  handle  the  o;l  import  problem  by  re- 
questing the  importing  companies  to 
limit  their  imports  voluntarily.  No 
levels  or  quotas  wore  establi-shed.  Many 
importini,'  cumpanies  cooperated  with  the 
Government's  p'.eas  for  restraint.  How- 
ever, other  importers  disregardtnl  alto- 
gether the  Government's  various  re- 
quests for  cooperation  and  continued  to 
increase  their  volumes  of  imported  oil 
Of    course,    imports    continued    to    ri.se 

alarmingly 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  I>i  fense 
Mobilization,  who  was  charytxl  with  re- 
sponsibility for  this  Nation's  industrial 
mobiliza'.ion  readine.ss  efforts,  on  April 
23,  1957,  certified  to  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Trade  .Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1955.  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  crude  oil  was  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security 

As  a  result  of  this  ominous  warning, 
the  President,  on  June  26,  1957.  formed  a 
Special  Cabinet  Committee  to  make  an 
investigation  on  his  behalf  to  determine 
the  facts  as  to  whether  crude  oil  was  be- 
ing imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security.  This  Special 
Cabinet  Committee  was  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commirre,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

The  Committee  made  its  recommenda- 
t.'jns  w.hich  were  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  29.  1957  The  Committee 
report  stated 

Your  Committee's  Investigation  of  the  oil 
Import  problem  has  been  confined  to  the 
effect  of  the  present  trend  <<{  lmp<.rrs  on 
national  security 

In  summ.iry.  unless  a  reju^on  ible  limita- 
tion of  petrol'nim  Import.s  is  tjroUi^ht  .ibouf, 
y   ur  Committee  believes  that 

(ai  Oil  Imports  will  flow  into  tlils  country 
In  ever-mounting  quantities,  entirely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  quantities  needed  to 
supplement  domestic  supply 

(b)  There  will  be  a  resultant  discourage- 
ment of,  and  decreiuse  in.  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

(CI  There  will  he  a  marked  decline  In 
domestic  exploration  and  development 

(d?  In  the  event  of  a  serious  emeri^ern-y. 
this  Nation  will  find  Itself  years  awiiy  from 
attaining  the  level  of  petroleum  prcxluctlon 
necessary  to  meet  our  national  security 
needs. 

A  formal  voluntary  program  to  control 
oil  imports  was  established  for  the  last 
half  of  1957,  by  the  President's  approval 
of   the   recommendations  made  by   the 


Special  Cabinet  Committee  Some  20 
months  elapsed  during  this  so-called 
voluntary  import  program.  Again  many 
imi>orting  companies  cooperated  with  the 
plan.  However,  a  number  of  others 
ignored  the  program  and  the  Govern- 
ment attempt  to  solve  the  problem. 
During  this  period  imports  of  unfinished 
oil  and  fliushed  petroleum,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  program,  soared  to 
record  levels 

On  January  22,  1959.  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defen.se  requested  an  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  imports  of 
both  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  tile  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1958.  As  a  result  of  the  In- 
vestuation  made  by  the  Director  of 
OCDM.  the  President  was  advised  en 
February  27.  1959,  of  the  Director's  con- 
clusion that  cru()e  oil,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal petroleum  products,  were  being 
Imported  in  such  quantities  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security 

The  President  i.vsucd  a  proclamation 
which  established  a  mandatory  oil  Im- 
port pro'iram  on  March  10,  1959.  Thus. 
4  years  had  mme  by.  with  ever-mounting 
imports,  while  the  fundamental  point 
made  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Kn«-ruv  Supplies  and  Re.sources  Policy 
back  in  1955  was  reexamined,  restudied. 
and  I  mi:'ht  add.  reiterated  by  each 
proup  analy/mij  the  impact  of  exce.ssive 
oil  imports  on  the  Nation's  security. 

As  a  re.sult  of  these  delays,  imix)rt 
levels  when  finally  eslabllslied  under  the 
mandatory  imjiort  plan  were  set  at  the 
then  exi.-^Unt:  levels  of  imports  whieh 
were  too  hi,  h  .^lnce  dama^;e  to  the  vi^ior 
of  the  domestic  industry  from  these  ex- 
isting volumes  of  imiwrLs  were  already 
much  m  evidence 

P'urthi-imore.  the  mandat.)ry  plan  was 
weakeneti  and  wateretl  down  almost 
from  the  start  by  amendments  which 
Kranted  exemptions  for  overland  imports 
beinc;  received  from  Canada  The  spirit 
of  tempt^rizing  was  clearly  in  evidence 
when  certain  imports  moved  by  tanker 
from  Mexico  were  also  granted  the  ex- 
emption from  control  and  included  in 
the  '  overland  "  classiTication.  The  ra- 
tionalization Ix'hind  this  move  L  still 
vague 

The  primary  objective  of  the  several 
import  control  plans  was  to  assure  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  m  the  interest  of  national 
security 

We  have  temporized  and  we  continue 
to  temporize  and  thereby  we  are  failing 
to  face  up  to  this  problem 

I  submit  that  the  import  program  of 
the  past  3  years  has  not  accomplished 
Its  intended  purpose  of  insuring  a  stable, 
healthy  industry  in  the  United  States 
capable  of  explorinu  for  and  developing 
new  hemisplieric  reserves  to  replace 
those  bem;^  depleted 

We  have  continued  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate this  problem  of  oil  imports 
since  1954  Meanwhile,  th"  domestic  in- 
dustry has  suffered  and  today  is  sick.  A 
new  study  is  again  underway  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Director  of  the  Ol- 
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fire  of  Emergency  Planning,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  midsummer — again  more  delay. 

While  studies  continue,  petroleum  im- 
ports move  upward  relentlessly  and  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  domestic  produc- 
ing industry  continues  to  wane. 

Import  limitations  have  been  helpful 
m  preventing  a  flood  of  foreign  oil  from 
intenng  this  country.  But  Import  limi- 
tations have  been  helpful  only  by  com- 
parison: only  by  conceiving  the  deterior- 
ation of  the  industry  and  the  rapidly 
growing  dependence  en  foreign  oil  that 
would  have  resulted  without  an  import 
[)ioi,'ram  at  all. 

on.    IMPORTS    AND    rOFElG.N    PRODUCTION 
INCREASE 

In  1961,  oil  imports  averaged  almost 
2  million  barrels  a  day  and  the  value  of 
tliese  imports  exceeded  $1.6  billion. 
Petroleum  is  now  the  largest  item  in  our 
import  trade  while  at  home  we  have  30 
percent  of  our  producing  capacity  of  oil 
shut-in  for  lack  of  markets.  This  is  like 
sending  coffee  to  Brazil  or  textiles  to 
Japan. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  now  re- 
orient our  purpose.  Instead  of  taking 
a  negative  position  ba.sed  on  limitation 
of  injury,  the  Government  should  so 
frame  its  oil  import  policy  as  to  pro- 
mote an  ascending  industry. 

Since  1956.  while  crude  production  in 
the  United  States  has  been  stagnated, 
what  has  been  the  situation  in  the  other 
major  producing  areas  of  the  world'' 
Canadian  production  is  up  30  percent, 
Venezuela  increased  production  almost 
20  percent.  Other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  60  percent,  the  Middle  East, 
60  percent,  and  the  Soviet  Union  stepped 
up  Its  production  100  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  petroleum  im- 
port program  has  not  prevented  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  oil  production  in 
other  producing  areas  of  the  world. 

I  must  here  emphasize  that  only  two 
major  nations  of  the  entire  world  are 
capable  of  producing  all  of  their  pe- 
troleum needs.  These  two  nations  are 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  marked  contrast  to  our  temporizing 
and  procrastination  in  coming  to  grips 
with  this  problem,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
exerting  its  full  resources  to  expansion 
of  its  petroleum  industry. 

During  the  past  5  years.  Soviet  oil  pro- 
duction has  more  than  doubled.  U.S. 
production  has  been  .static.  Exploration 
and  development  in  Ilussia  is  expanding. 
There  is  a  continuing  decline  in  the 
United  States. 

Between  1950  and  1960.  U.S.  crude  oil 
production  increased  30  percent,  world 
liroduction  doubled,  but  Soviet  output 
quadrupled.  The  Soviet  Union  in  1960 
displaced  Venezuela  as  the  world's  sec- 
ond largest  producing  coimtry.  second 
only  to  the  United  Slates.  Russian  pro- 
duction, which  was  only  9  percent  of 
US.  output  in  1945,  has  increased 
steadily  during  the  ix)stwar  years  and  in 
1961  amounted  to  46  percent  of  U.S.  pro- 
duf^tion. 

The  Soviet  petroleum  Industry  is  now 
in  the  fourth  year  of  its  7-year  plan — 
1 '♦59-65.  This  plan  calls  for  doubling 
the  1959  production  rate  of  2.6  million 
l.>a:rels  daily,  and  a  fourfold  increase  in 


natural  gas  production.  The  initial 
phase  of  this  planned  expansion  program 
covering  the  years  1959-61  have  been 
completed  successfully,  and  competent 
observers  believe  that  the  Soviet  pe- 
troleum industry  will  attain  or  perhaps 
exceed  the  petroleimi  goals  for  1965. 

In  view  of  Russia's  increasing  strength 
as  to  petroleum,  the  United  States  must 
have  the  assurance  of  adequate  domes- 
tic oil  supplies.  This  requires  an  effec- 
tive program  of  limiting  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports so  that  domestic  production  can 
expand  in  keeping  with  national  require- 
ments. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  DECLINES 

Domestic  producers  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  any  fu- 
ture growth  in  the  home  market  if  our 
security  as  to  oil  is  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  interest  of  national  security, 
and  to  assure  adequate  energy  reserves 
here  at  home,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
closed  the  screen  door  a  little  tighter  on 
imports.  I  say  screen  because  it  resem- 
bles a  sieve,  and  I  say  to  you  further 
that  it  has  some  holes  in  it  as  witness 
the  exempt  crude  imports  from  Canada 
and  Mexico.  These  imports  represent  a 
large  part  of  the  "leakage"  in  the  present 
Government  program. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  conditions  in 
one  of  the  bellwether  operations  of  the 
industry — the  drilling  and  completing  of 
wells. 

In  this  department,  there  has  been 
continuing  decline  in  activity  since  1956. 
In  that  year  the  domestic  industry  drilled 
58.160  wells — last  year  only  46,962  wells, 
a  5-year  decline  of  20  percent. 

But  these  figures  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  With  prorated  wells  in  Texas  lim- 
ited to  only  8  producing  days,  and  with 
Oklahoma  allowables  at  a  bedrock  level 
and  with  other  prorating  States  restrict- 
ing production,  there  is  not  the  incen- 
tive to  add  new  oil  wells. 

Under  present  producing  rates,  pay- 
outs are  being  stretched  over  an  un- 
economic span  of  years.  The  small 
operator  who  requires  bank  loans  on 
production  to  finance  his  ventures  is  in 
deep  trouble.  There  is  increased  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  outside  money  to 
foot  the  bill  for  an  interest  in  w-ells  in  the 
face  of  severely  restricted  producing 
rates.  Gentlemen,  the  situation  is 
drastic. 

Possibly  the  most  revealing  and  start- 
ling element  in  the  entire  drilling  pic- 
ture comes  from  a  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  declining  statistics. 

While  total  well  completions  have  de- 
clined 20  percent,  1956  as  compared  with 
1961,  the  number  of  exploratory  wells 
drilled  has  declined  by  30  percent.  It  is 
this  latter  activity  which  is  the  principal 
yardstick  in  measuring  the  future  vigor 
of  the  industry.  The  violent  drop  in  the 
all-important  exploratory  activity,  the 
wildcat  wells  that  find  new  fields,  is 
cause  for  real  concern  as  to  our  future 
reserve  position. 

The  future  of  the  domestic  producing 
industry  can  also  be  directly  related  to 
our  geophysical  and  core  drilling  activ- 
ity which  precedes  the  drilling  of  explor- 
atory wells  by  2  years  or  more.    The  his- 


tory of  this  activity  tells  a  clear  but 
alarming  story. 

Average  number  of  crews  active 

1952.. 734 

1953 752 

1954 _  713 

1955 666 

1956 623 

1957 580 

1958 506 

1959 490 

1960 434 

1960  versus  1956: 

Crews —189 

Percent —30.3 

Tlie  decline  in  the  number  of  crews  in 
1954  was  a  clear  wiirning.  The  decreased 
drilling  during  the  past  5  years  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  decline  in  geo- 
physical activity  which  still  continues. 

We  need  more  drilling  in  the  United 
States.  We  need  a  capacity,  beyond 
question  or  doubt,  to  produce  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs  without  reliance 
on  a  single  barrel  of  foreign  oil.  And 
we  need  this  capacity  in  wells  that  have 
recently  been  drilled;  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial additional  flush  production 
promptly  available  by  merely  turning  a 
valve. 

This  factual  requirement  suggests  still 
another  aspect  of  concern.  Again,  it  is 
a  point  frequently  overlooked. 

I  refer  to  the  iiroduction  from  strip- 
per wells — those  producing  10  barrels 
daily  or  less — and  secondary  recovery 
operations.  In  1960,  wells  in  these  cate- 
gories produced  22.3  percent,  or  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  total  production  of 
the  Nation. 

But  these  wells — over  400,000  in  num- 
ber— have  a  fix(;d  ability  to  produce. 
Their  production  rates  are  virtually  in- 
flexible, ranging  from  one-quarter  bar- 
rel per  day  in  Pennsylvania  to  12.8  bar- 
rels per  day  in  Michigan. 

While  these  wells  are  a  vital  link  in 
our  producing  pattern,  by  their  very 
nature  they  do  not  possess  the  reserve 
producing  capability  we  so  urgently  re- 
quire in  time  of  emergency. 

Our  reseiTe  picture  is  heartening  but 
has  been  on  a  plateau,  showing  little 
change  for  several  years.  The  American 
Petroleum  Institute  has  only  recently  re- 
leased its  reserve  figures  for  1961.  These 
calculations  show  that  we  have  38.8  bil- 
lion barrels  of  proved  recoverable  re- 
serves. But  last  year  we  only  added 
some  378  million  barrels  to  our  proved 
reserves  after  de<iucting  2.9  billion  bar- 
rels of  production. 

This  volume  of  added  reserves,  which 
required  a  year  to  develop,  would  only 
last  this  Nation  a  little  more  than  1 
month  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion. 

Under  the  existing  adverse  circum- 
stances, this  is  quite  a  laudable  achieve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  industry.  But 
we  must  do  betttT  than  that.  We  must 
drill  more  wells. 

Historically,  the  domestic  industry  re- 
invests two-thirds  of  its  income  from 
production  in  the  drilling  of  new  wel's. 
Under  the  proposal  my  colleague  and  I 
have  introduced,  imports  would  be  re- 
duced by  250,000  barrels  daily,  which  is 
a  relatively  small  cut  compared  with  the 
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1  2  million  barrels  dally  of  total  oil  im- 
ports. Even  so  this  action  woud  Rive 
the  domestic  industry  additional  Income 
to  drill  some  5,000  more  wells  each  year. 
This  would  restore  less  than  half  the 
decline  in  drilling  since  1956,  but  it 
woud  be  a  start. 

The  declining  exploration  and  develop- 
ment activity  in  combination  with  a 
static  level  of  crude  oil  production  in  this 
country  have  taken  toll  in  employment. 
The  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the 
production  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
has  decreased  significantly  since  1957,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Number  of  employees,  crude  oil  and  natural 
gis  production 

1954 318.  100 

1955 331,900 

1956 340.  100 

1957 344,  OOO 

19S8 327,  500 

1959 330.900 

I960 313.900 

19«1 _ 308.  800 

19«1  versus  1»5«: 

Employeca -31.  300 

Percent —92 

Source:    Bureau  of  LAbor  Statistics. 

The  employment  in  1961  was  the  low- 
est experienced  since  1951  despite  a  40- 
percent  increase  in  U.S.  oil  consimiption. 
The  prospects  for  improvement  in  the 
employment  situation  this  year  are  ml 
under  the  present  conditions  of  exces- 
sive Imports  and  the  current  low  level 
of  drilling  operation. 

BAI.ANCE-Or-P.\YMi:NTS    PROBLEMS 

Excessive  oil  Imports  also  contribute 
to  our  balance-of-payments  problem.' 
Last  year,  the  excess  of  petroleum  im- 
ports over  petroleum  exports  amounted 
to  $1.2  billion.  The  total  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  international  payments  to- 
taled $2.4  billion.  The  deficit  in  our 
petroleum  trade  account  has  amounted 
to  over  a  billion  dollars  annually  for 
each  of  the  last  4  years. 

Our  bill,  propo.sing  a  reduction  ir  oil 
imports  of  250,000  barrels  per  day,  would 
save  about  $210  million  a  year  off  of 
our  adverse  petroleimi  trade  balance.  I 
realize  that  such  a  saving  is  indeed  mod- 
1  est  in  view  of  our  balance-of-payments 
'  difficulties  but  it  would  at  least  provide 
a  positive  step  toward  a  solution  of  a 
most  prcs.sing  problem. 

CONGRESS    SHOULD    ACT 

There  is  a  critical  need.  In  the  Interest 
of  our  national  security,  to  come  to  grips 
'  with  the  problem  of  oil  imports.  There 
;  is  a  presoing  need  for  a  stable  balance 
i  between  imports  and  domestic  produc- 
I  tion.  The  long-range  efforts  to  find  and 
i  develop  sufficient  petroleum  supplies  re- 
quire a  firm  policy  relative  to  oil  im- 
I  ports.  The  stability  needed  can  be  pro- 
,  vided  only  by  legislation. 

Immediate  and  positive  action  mu.st 
be  taken.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
delay  or  temporize. 

In  the  public  interest,  we  must  rebuild 

the  vigor  of  this  industry.     It  must  have 

more     economic     breathing     room.     It 

^  mast   drill   more   wells.     It  must  create 

the   ability   to  produce  sufficient   oil   to 

satisfy  any  need  at  any  time. 

I  submit  it  is  late,  but  not  too  late 

The  oil  industry's  domestic  exploratory 

'  P!o;ram  last  year  moved  at  the  slow- 


est pace  in  a  decade.  The  effort  was 
more  expensive,  too,  because  the  fewer 
wells  were  directed  to  greater  depths 
with  less  success. 

The  statistical  box  score  shows : 

Total  wells  10,992— lowest  since  1950. 

Producers  1,970 — lowest  since  1949. 

Success  rate  17.92  p>ercent — lowest  on 
record. 

Total  footage  54.442,127— lowest  since 
1951. 

Average  footage  per  well  4.952— high- 
est on  record. 

The  figures  are  being  made  public  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Petroleum  Geologists.  The 
compilation  is  the  work  of  a  special  com- 
mittee headed  by  J  Ben  Carsey.  Houst,on 
consulting  geologist,  assisted  by  Marion 
S  Roberts,  geologist  with  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co  .  Houston. 

Tmi-K    TO    FORM 

Most  oil  men  were  aware  that  .selec- 
tive drilling  was  the  explorator>-  theme 
for  1961.  but  few  actually  realized  how 
tight  drilling  wa.s. 

The  10.992  wildcats  drilled  during  the 
year  were  712  fewer  than  1960  and  the 
lowest  Since  1950  when  the  industry 
drilled  only  10.306  tests. 

But  just  as  disturbing  was  the  trend — 
1961  wiidcatting  marked  the  5th  straiKht 
year  of  declining  drilling  since  the  post- 
war peak  of  16,173   wildcats  in   1956. 

This  mi:4ht  not  have  been  so  serious 
if  the  success  ratio  had  not  hit  the  skids 
also.  The  1,970  wildcats  that  discovered 
oil  or  gas  last  year  were  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  producers  since  1949  when  ex- 
plorers turned  up  1,830  producers.  And 
196rs  success  rate  of  17.92  percent  rivals 
the  18  3  percent  rat^-  of  1948  for  the  post- 
war low. 

Total  exploratory  footage  last  year  of 
54,442,127  represented  a  decline  of  1.388.- 
509  feet  from  1960  and  was  the  lowest 
smce  1951.  when  the  industry  drilled 
49.343.694  feet  of  hole. 

Average  footage  per  well,  however,  is 
another  story.  The  average  of  4,952  feet 
was  -sharply  deeper  than  the  1960  aver- 
age of  4.770  feet  and  the  1959  average  of 
4.795  feet  which  was  the  previous  all- 
time  record  depth  average. 

NEW     rirLOS 

Figures  for  new-field  wildcat-s- tho.<;e 
tests  drilled  on  nonproducm;,'  struc- 
tures— totaled  6.909  for  the  lowest  effort 
since  1952.  They  repre.s«'nt  a  d(clmc 
of  411    from   the   year  before. 

The  new-field  success  rate  showed  a 
sliRht  improvement  over  1960  Of  tiie 
6,909  tests  drilled,  745  were  producers — 
a  10  78-percent  rate.  The  year  before, 
7,320  tests  were  drilled,  also  with  745  pro- 
ducers, for  a  10  18-percent  succe.ss  rat^. 

Average  depth  of  the  new-field  wild- 
cats also  was  greater  It  was  5,125  feet 
compared  with  4.904  feet  in  1960  and  the 
previous  alltime  hiL'h  of  5.043  feot  in 
1959. 

Stati.stics  show  that  oil  finders  had  to 
drill  3  88  feet  of  dry  hole  for  each  pro- 
ducer found  in  1961  and  had  4  58  dry 
holes  for  each  successful  well.  The  year 
before  the  figures  were  3  54  feet  of  dry 
hole  and  4.34  dry  holes  for  each  pro- 
ducer. 


PBOriT    PICTUBS 


The  AAPQ  also  made  an  interesting 
study  of  exploratory  drilling  in  a  17- 
State  area  between  1945  and  1955  in  an 
effort  to  determine  profitably  of  drilling. 

Of  56.593  new-field  wildcats  drilled 
during  the  period,  only  1  out  of  8.8  wells 
had  some  oil  or  gas.  Only  1  out  of  11.6 
showed  promise  of  being  commercial.  Of 
these,  1  out  of  38.9  producers  proved  to 
be  capable  of  containing  reserves  of  more 
tlian  a  million  barrels. 

Even  the  producers  often  proved  dis- 
appointing. Figures  in  the  survey 
.'•liowed  that  of  all  wells  .starting  as  pro- 
ducers only  1  of  3  8  wells  completed 
actually  proved  commercial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
we  have  introduced  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  and  that  I  may  have  per- 
mission to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  include  a  detailed  and  factual 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  this  problem  In- 
volvmg  iini)orts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills  ».  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JENNINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
genlltm.^n  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  tlic  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  interest  In 
this  oil  import  problem  and  their  spon- 
-sorship  of  legislation  to  help  bring  about 
improved  future  conditions. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  that 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Stied]  and  I  hope  it  can 
become  a  part  of  the  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  dome&tic  coal  and  oU  in- 
d  i--tries  that  such  action  be  taken. 

I  represent  the  major  coal -producing 
di.stnct  of  Virginia,  and  we  have  felt  the 
effects  of  the  unfair  competition  from 
reuiual  oil  imports.  During  my  tenure 
in  the  Hou.se,  I  have  constantly  sought 
to  bring  alx)ut  improvements  in  this 
situation— throuuh  many  contacts  with 
the  executive  branch  regarding  the  oil 
import  control  program,  through  legisla- 
tion, throu;:h  committee  appearances, 
and  so  forth.  Last  August.  16  of  my 
colleagues  joint^  me  in  a  discussion  of 
the  need  — for  national  security  reasons — 
to  retain  the  residual  oil  import  controls. 
If  you  will  refer  to  this  discussion,  em 
printeti  in  the  Record  of  August  16.  1961, 
you  will  find  a  clear-cut  ca.se  for  the 
adoption  of  the  l(>f;islation  we  have  in- 
troduced here  today.  But.  if  national 
security  reasons  are  not  sufficient.  I  sug- 
k'eit  that  anyone  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  problems  of  \)ur  coal- 
fields, which  are  of  severe  economic 
n.iture.  vi.sit  in  iouthwest  Virginia, 
eastern  Kentucky,  or  West  Virginia.  The 
loss  of  any  further  coal  markeLs  to  resi- 
dual  oil  would   be   unthinkable. 

A.s  I  have  proviou.sly  pointcxl  out.  the 
Nation  faces  the  sobering  fact  that  if 
coal  production  is  depre.ssed  any  further, 
it  IS  extremely  doubtful  that  the  industry 
could  po.ssibly  expand  production  signifi- 
cantly or  rapidly  enough  to  meet  emer- 
.-;enty     needs.     We     sliould     remember 
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that  it  would  fall  to  the  coal  industry 
not  only  to  meet  any  emergency,  but  to 
also  fill  the  gap  that  would  be  caused  by 
the  cutting  off  of  foreign  oil  shipments. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Steed  1,  which 
made  the  detailed  study  of  the  oil  im- 
port problem  referred  to  in  this  discus- 
sion. My  testimony  was  aimed  at  cor- 
recting information  previously  given  to 
the  subcommittee  by  the  New  England 
council.  I  mention  this  because  these 
hearings  are  "must"  reading  to  secure 
the  overall  and  correct  picture  of  this 
situation. 

My  concern  that  the  entire  east  coast 
coal  market  might  be  lost  to  foreign  oil 
imports  was  strongly  expressed  to  the 
subcommittee.  This  concern  is  no  less 
today.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  have 
further  reduction  in  coal  production,  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  industry  in  a 
state  of  readiness  to  meet  any  demands 
made  upon  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  spokesman  for  coal  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  regarding  the  trade 
bill.    I  quote  from  his  statement: 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that 
the  national  security  and  welfare  require  es- 
tablishment of  a  stable  program  for  foreign 
fuel  imports  based  on  the  principle  that  such 
imports  should  supplement  domestic  sup- 
plies rather  than  supplant  them  As  pre- 
viously indicated,  the  security  amendment 
(sec  232)  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  national  security  as  It  dep>ends 
on  domestic  Industry.  However,  experience 
clearly  demonstrates  that  this  Is  completely 
Inadequate.  Since  this  section.  In  similar 
form,  is  now  a  part  of  the  trade  expansion 
bill,  we  suggest  that  a  permanent  legislative 
formula  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  prop>osed 
act,  under  which  foreign  fuel  Imports  would 
be  related  proportionately  to  a  level  of  Im- 
ports established  on  a  historical  basis  (we 
suggest  a  5-year  average);  and  that  provi- 
sion be  made  whereby  future  Increases  In 
such  Imports  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  total  energy  growth  together  with  do- 
mestic fuel  sources 

The  objectives  of  the  coal  industry, 
and  those  of  us  concerned  with  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  coalfields,  would  be  met  by 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  today.  The 
bill  states,  regarding  residual  oil: 

Imports  (excluding  supplies  for  vessels  or 
aircraft)  of  residual  fuel  oil  for  use  as  fuel 
shall  be  limited  for  each  annual  period  to  an 
amount  which  together  with  domestic  pro- 
duction win  meet  national  requirements, 
provided  that  in  determining  national  re- 
quirements the  availability  of  domestic  fuels 
shall  be  considered,  and  provided  further 
that  the  import  level  established  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  level  of  such  imports  dur- 
ing a  prior  representative  base  period  as  the 
President  may  select. 

I  would  stress.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
amendment  we  have  proposed  be  for  the 
life  of  any  bill  that  is  adopted  on  the 
trade  program.  This  would  insure  sta- 
bility and  thus  produce  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  coal  industry.  It  would  tend  to 
eliminate  the  "on  again-off  again"  ap- 
proach we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  we 
have  proposed  is  reasonable  to  expect. 
It  is  aimed  at  promoting  the  Nation's 


"general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security,"  quoting  from  the  title  of  the 
bill.  It  then,  has  the  same  general  ob- 
jectives as  the  pending  trade  legislation. 
Those  of  us  interested  in  seeing  the 
Nation's  trade  opportunities  grow  and 
new  markets  obtained  for  our  products, 
can  rightly  feel  that  we  must  have  con- 
sideration for  the  problems  that  have 
been  and  are  being  created  by  the  grow- 
ing importation  of  oil  and  its  deriva- 
tives, such  as  residual. 

I  join  fully  in  the  effort  to  bring  about 
adoption  of  this  bill  and  will  promote 
its  chances  at  every  opportunity. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa a  question  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  evidence  which  was  developed  in 
our  hearings  and  that  I  believe  adversely 
affect  the  oil  producers  of  our  country. 
Was  it  not  the  gentleman's  impres- 
sion as  the  testimony  was  developed  at 
our  hearings  that  this  very  thing  could 
possibly  happen  to  our  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States;  that  is,  they 
might  find  themselves  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  by  reason  of  this  vast  net- 
work of  pipelines  being  developed  from 
Canada,  coming  into  the  United  States, 
that  would  be  combating  foreign  oil,  for- 
eign and  domestic  crude,  right  in  their 
own  backyards,  and  there  is  in  reality 
an  invasion  of  the  midcontinent  area  by 
Canadian  crudes  which  places  itself  in 
direct  competition  with  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa crude  and  the  vast  oil  refineries 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

And,  I  might  say  that  additional  in- 
formation that  has  come  to  our  attention 
since  the  hearings  tells  the  story  of  how 
this  impact  from  the  Canadian  sources 
has  become  even  heavier  than  our  wit- 
nesses thought  it  would  at  the  time  we 
were  listening  to  them,  and  it  is  getting 
constantly  worse. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  further  question  as  the  result 
of  our  hearings.  Were  you  not  rather 
amazed  to  hear  testimony  develop  which 
indicated  that  in  Petroleum  District  No. 
1 .  which  is  the  vast  New  England  indus- 
trial complex,  their  energy  boilers  are 
now  fired  to  the  percentage  of  about  70 
percent  of  their  energy  needs  by  foreign 
residual  oil  and  that  these  boilers  are 
now  so  constructed  that  if  they  were  to 
lose  that  foreign  residual  oil,  they  could 
not  convert  back  to  either  coal  or  any 
one  of  the  energy  sources  that  would  be 
available  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  absolutely  true, 
and  in  such  an  instance  they  would  be 
dependent  completely  upon  the  domestic 
supply  of  oil  or  they  would  have  to  shut 
down.  And,  if  the  New  England  complex 
ever  loses  its  productive  power,  it  would 
bring  industrial  disaster  to  the  entire 
United  States,  because  it  dovetails  in 
with  our  entire  industrial  complex. 
While  this  matter  may  seem  to  be  pri- 
marily a  problem  to  New  England,   I 


think  that  their  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  is  a  risk  that  they  do  not  run  by 
themselves.  They  compel  the  entire  Na- 
tion to  run  that  risk  with  them. 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  the  event  we  would 
have  an  siccumulation  of  factors  simi- 
lar to  that  which  existed  during  World 
War  n,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  United  States  would  lose  this 
vast  industrial  complex,  as  contributing 
to  the  overall  defense  effort  of  the 
United  States  as  the  direct  result  of 
their  overreliance  on  foreign  residual 
oil? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  the  evidence  was 
so  clear  that  nobody  could  dispute  it. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  STEED.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOORE.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  be  brief.  The  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  very  well  described  the  work 
of  our  subcommittee.  I  think  the  thing 
that  we  really  want  to  emphasize  here 
is  that  ours  was  an  op)en  hearing.  In- 
vitations were  sent  out  to  all  of  those 
that  might  be  affected  by  that  which 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  during 
the  hearings.  We  did  accumulate  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  and  I  believe 
both  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
myself,  it  is  fair  to  say,  received  a 
rather  modest  education  on  this  particu- 
lar problem.  It  is  really  a  known  fact 
for  those  of  us  that  represent  coal-pro- 
ducing States  that  our  problem  today  is 
more  diflBcult  than  it  has  been  over  a 
long  p)eriod  of  years.  We  were  beset 
with  unstable  market  conditions  which 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  great  ex- 
tent of  dumping  of  foreign  residual  oil 
and  natural  gas  sold  under  various  sorts 
of  contracts  into  the  United  States. 

Dumping  is  resorted  to  in  a  number  of 
instances.  I  might  say,  as  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of  his  concern,  and  of  the 
area  that  he  represents,  the  oil  pro- 
ducing area  of  the  United  States,  that 
my  observation,  coming  from  the  coal 
producing  States,  is  this — I  want  this 
one  thing  perfectly  clear — the  coal 
industry  and  its  workers  do  not  expect 
or  ask  that  all  imF>orts  of  foreign  oil 
should  be  prohibited.  It  realizes  that 
there  are  certain  amounts  of  imports 
that  become  necessary  because  the  great 
volume  of  such  imports  in  recent  years 
has  encouraged  many  users  to  convert 
to  burning  equipment  which  can  no 
loriger  utilize  any  other  fuel.  However, 
the  coal  industry  believes  that  a  reason- 
able limit  should  be  placed  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed] ,  always 
an  uncompromising  fighter  for  a  pros- 
perous domestic  oil  industry,  and  I  today 
are  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  "to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  security  of  the  United  States"  and 
we  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  join  us  in  supporting  this  bill,  or 
in  sponsoring  similar  bills. 

Coal,  oil,  and  gas  all  are  available  and 
important  to  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's First  District,  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  represent  in  the  85th, 
86th,  and  the  87th  Congresses,  so  that 
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It  may  be  said  in  truth  that  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  of  the  do- 
mestic fuels  industry,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  segments  of  the  vital 
industry    are  close  to  my  heart. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  as 
chairman,  and  I  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  which  held  extensive 
hearings  on  residual  and  crude  oil  im- 
ports last  fall,  heard  many  expert  wit- 
nesses, and  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  substance  of  the  Steed - 
Moore  amendment  which  we  are  both 
sponsoring   today. 

The  matter  of  domestic  fuels  produc- 
tion and  the  prosperity,  profits,  and 
growth  of  the  industry  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  everyone  in  the  Nation.  In 
complete  agreement  and  in  the  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  and  deeply  concerned 
with  the  national  interests,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  I  believe  that 
our  bills  go  to  the  heart  of  the  security 
of  this  Nation. 

Regrardless  of  Common  Market  con- 
siderations, the  benefits  of  international 
trade  and,  indeed,  the  essentiality  of 
trade  among  nations  which  we  all  recog- 
nize, no  device  has  yet  been  brought 
forth  to  put  aside,  lightly,  the  interests 
of  a  nation  in  the  preservation  of  its 
national  security.  In  this  instance,  the 
United  States  must,  above  all  else,  be 
able  to  deal  on  a  global  basis  as  a 
Nation  with  a  strong  economy,  tre- 
mendous productivity,  and  without 
doubts  and  fears  that  anyone  in  an- 
other nation  by  political  coup,  the  is- 
suance of  a  proclamation,  or  the  denial 
of  a  treaty  can  cut  off  our  life's  blood 
which  is  truly  that  of  our  fuels  supply 
which  produces  the  energy  upon  which 
our  entire  productive  economy  depends, 
and  from  which  our  wonderfully  high 
standard  of  living  is  derived. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  a  partisan  effort 
in  which  I  am  participating;  It  Is  one 
which  must  have  the  approval  of  both 
,   of  our  great  poliUcal  parties  and  of  all 
I  Members  of  the  Congress.     This  effort 
I   motivates,  and  is  expressed  in  the  bill. 
which  seeks  to  establish  a  means  where- 
'  by  the  domestic  fuels  Industry  can  thrive 
and   grow,    and    provide   the   necessary 
I  fuels,  without  Interruption,  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  Nation. 

During  the  past  15  or  16  year*^  the 
United  States  has  changed  from  an  ex- 
porting country,  with  respect  to  petro- 
leum products,  to  a  major  importing 
country.  Coal  is  our  only  fuel  sold  to 
any  extent  in  International  trade.  Our 
domestic  fuels  industries  are  efficient. 
capable,  and  dedicated  to  supplying  the 
Nation's   needs   if   safeguarded   ever  so 

(slightly  from  the  onrush  of  a  worldwide 
flood  of  petroleum,  mainly  in  the  con- 
trol of  countries  far  distant  from  our 
shores — a  perilous  distance.  I  may  say  - 
should  an  emergency  situation  ever  apain 
arise. 

In  bringing  about  the  high  standard 
cf  living  which  has  long  been  maintained 
In  the  United  States,  we  are  not  generally 
a  "cheap "  producer  of  products.  For 
many  years,  we  have  enjoyed  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  of  mechanization,  and 
widespread  use  of  ingenious  machines  of 
all    kinds   in    our   production    complex. 


Today,  after  many  years  of  foreign  aid 
which  we  have  Kenerously  bestowed  on  a 
large  scale,  we  find  that  many  countries 
have  attained  the  same  standard  of  eflB- 
ciency  which  we  have,  but  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living  to  maintain,  thereby 
confronting  us  with  a  differential  which 
must  be  frankly  recognized  if  we  are  to 
support  and  encourage  the  development 
of  a  stront;  domestic  fuels  industry. 

The  tremendous  investments  required 
to  build  new  coal  mines,  and  maintain  an 
adequate  tran5portation  sy.stem  demand 
that  Congress  erant  not  only  the  coal 
industry,  but  also  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustries, some  recognition  of  their  prob- 
lems, and  establish  a  long-term  stability 
of  relationship  between  domestic  and  im- 
fxirted  fuel.s  Congress  needs  to  act  now 
so  these  industries  can  develop  the  facili- 
ties necessary  to  insure  our  Nation  of  an 
adequate  fuel  supply  at  all  times. 

ConKresiional  action  is  desperaU'ly 
needed  becau.sc  flurtuatiuns  are  inherent 
in  the  type  of  voluntary  and  mandatory 
control  proKrams  winch  the  domestic 
fuels  industry-  has  been  oblu'od  to  live 
with  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  nuw  im- 
perative to  establish  a  stable  relaliork,]up 
amora«  the  fuels. 

We  have  seen  increases  of  forcien  fuels 
compounded  upon  mcrea.-.es.  and  it  is 
high  time  that  this  situation  should  be 
corrected.  There  is  no  alternative  ex- 
cept for  Congress  to  spell  out  exactly 
what  It  deems  to  be  in  the  best  mtert-sts 
of  our  national  security  and  what  it 
wishes  to  take  place. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  devastation 
which  has  taken  place  in  coal  areas  in 
many  States  across  our  country  and  of 
the  hardships  suffered  by  the  coal  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  the  fl(X)d  of  cheap 
residual  oil  dfluging  a  great  industrial 
area  on   tl.e  eastern  seaboard. 

The  basic  unsettling  characteristic  of 
the  present  mandatory  quota  program  Is 
that  it  is  subject  to  revision  or  abandon- 
ment by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  at  any  time. 

The  coal  and  allied  industric-s — man- 
agement, owners,  workers — have  no  way 
of  knowini,'  from  year  to  year  how  ex- 
tensive residual  oil  imports  will  be.  They 
do  not  even  know  that  the  quota  system 
will  be  maintained  more  than  1  year,  if 
that  long.  The  annual  review  provides 
the  possibibty  of  a  change  at  any  time 
and  subjects  the  coal  industry  to  the 
prospects  of  disaster  at  least  once  every 
12  months.  No  other  American  industry 
must  undergo  such  risks 

The  situation  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  coal  industry  to  plan  for  the  future. 
It  does  not  know  what  cutrate  competi- 
tion It  will  have.  Consequently,  it  can- 
not plan  for  the  large  investments  re- 
quired by  the  replacement  of  existing 
mines  as  they  are  depleted.  The  very 
real  possibility  of  greatly  increased  re- 
sidual imports,  which  will  undercut  coal 
and  take  away  additional  sizable  mar- 
kets u  an  impediment  to  capital  ex- 
penditures. And  yet,  these  expenditures 
must  be  made  if  the  coal  industry,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  American  economy, 
IS  to  survive.  The  average  life  of  a  coal 
mine  is  about  20  years  7  his  means  that 
just  to  remain  even,  the  industry  has  to 
spend  at  least  $5  billion  in  the  next  two 


decades.  To  expand  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated fuel  requirements  of  the  next  20 
years — to  say  nothing  of  capacity  to 
meet  any  national  emergency  demands — 
would  require  additional  billions. 

Profits  in  today's  coal  industry — beset 
by  unstable  market  conditions  attrib- 
utable to  a  great  extent  to  dumped  for- 
eign residual  oil  and  natural  gas  sold 
under  interruptible  contracts — just  does 
not  provide  that  kind  of  money. 

The  coal  industry  does  not  expect,  or 
ask.  that  all  imports  of  foreign  oil  should 
be  prohibited.  It  realizes  that  a  certain 
amount  of  imports  have  become  neces- 
sary because  the  great  volume  of  cheap 
imports  in  recent  years  has  encouraged 
many  users  to  convert  to  burning  equip- 
ment which  can  utilize  no  other  fuel. 
However,  it  believes  that  a  reasonable 
limit,  which  recot^nizcs  the  needs  of 
domestic  industries  which  have  become 
reliant  on  it  and  the  foreign  nations 
which  produce  it.  should  be  established 
without  if,'nonne  the  v.elfare  of  the  coal 
iiuiu  .try  or  without  disregarding  the  na- 
tional .S4>curity  implications  of  a  sound 
domestic  fucLs  complex 

The  coal  indu-stry  must .  have  long- 
term  assurance  of  a  stable  rharket  so  it 
can  commit  tiie  capital  funds  necessary 
to  maintain  capacity  and  insure  proper 
expansion.     This  requires — 

First  A  residual  oil  Import  control 
program  established  on  a  long-term 
basis  of  at  lea.vt  5  years 

Second.  Imiwrt  quotas  limited  to 
those  of  a  fair  base  period,  such  as  the 
average  annual  rate  of  imports  during 
ttie  last  5  years,  or  a  representative 
year  to  be  selected  by  the  appropriate 
^'overnmental  auency. 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  gentleman  from  West 
V'lr-nnia  in  takin>,'  the  initiative  in  this 
matter  at  this  time.  Both  of  you  have 
performed  an  excellent  service,  in  bring- 
ing this  issue  before  us  at  this  appro- 
priate time 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  of  excessive 
oil  imports  Is  an  issue  of  long  standing. 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  pointing  »ith 
pride  to  the  fact  that  on  October  18, 
1949.  I  Introduced  the  first  bill  embody- 
ing the  general  principles  of  the  measure 
a  number  of  us  are  Introducing  today. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  in  1949,  in  the  82d  Congress.  I 
mtroduccd  another  measure  in  1950  in 
which  was  included  the  element  of  do- 
mestic consumption  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  ju.stify  limitation  of  Imports. 

I  think,  however,  it  \%  more  under- 
standable and  more  simple  to  relate  im- 
ports to  domestic  production,  the  data 
on  which  can  be  dehnitely  established. 
Even  back  13  years  apo  it  was  obvious 
that  a  problem  existed,  and  as  obvious 
Uiut  the  problem  would  grow.  No  one 
can  successfully  argue  that  it  has  not 
I  rown  and  that  it  has  long  since  reached 
projxiriions  untenable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  domestic  oil  producer.  The 
domestic  oil-producing  Industry  la  in  a 
seriously  depressed  condiUon.     The  rec- 
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ord  shows  the  decline  In  the  number  of 
exploratory  wells.  While  our  general 
economy  is  advancing  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate,  the  domestic  oil  production 
has  been  static  for  about  6  years.  In- 
evitably It  will  decline  more  rapidly  in 
the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past,  unless 
action  which  we  propose  here  today  is 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  becomes 
the  policy  of  our  Government. 

The  proposal  which  we  make  here  to- 
day should  be  a  part  of  HJl.  9900,  and  I 
trust  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  will  make 
it  a  part  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  colleagues  in 
this  body  have  brought  forcefully  to  our 
attention  the  plight  of  several  other 
domestic  industries  by  reason  of  exces- 
sive imports  which  affect  them.  I  have 
Joined  in  some  of  the  efforts  to  protect 
our  domestic  industries,  with  the  deep 
conviction  it  was  wholly  justified.  We 
did  so  because  industries  such  as  textiles 
and  others  were  in  serious  circumstances. 
We  did  so  on  the  basis  of  protecting  the 
investments  of  American  citizens  in  free 
enterprise  undertakings. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  coal  industry  as  related 
to  oil  imports.  The  coal  pteople  have 
able  representatives  to  speak  for  them 
and  it  is  not  necessary  I  comment  fur- 
ther, but  I  would  remind  you  that  sev- 
eral expensive  schemes  are  proposed  for 
the  relief  of  people  caught  in  these  cir- 
cumstances They  call  for  expenditures 
of  Federal  funds  and  for  Federal  controls 
which  would  not  be  required  if  proper 
action  was  taken  to  cure  the  cause  of  un- 
employment in  the  coal  industry. 

In  this  instance,  of  course,  this  is  an 
important  part  of  our  argument,  but  in 
addition  there  is  the  further  tremen- 
dously important  proposition  of  it  being 
In  the  interest  of  our  national  defense. 
Either  of  these  major  reasons  would  be 
adequate  argument  to  limit  foreign  oil 
imports.  I  have  become  weary  of  hear- 
ing arguments  to  the  effect  that  we  must 
give  priority  consideration  to  the  interest 
of  those  nations  from  which  major  im- 
ports come.  I  am  not  impervious  to  this 
consideration,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
it  impairs  the  welfare  of  our  own  citizens 
and  impairs  our  national  defense  pos- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  probably  represent  as 
many  independent  oil  operators  as  any 
Member  of  Congress.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  turn  to  paper  statistics  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  declining  operations.  In  my 
area,  the  fact  that  oil  rigs  are  stacked 
on  storage  lots  Is  evidence  to  anyone  that 
a  serious  situation  exists. 

Another  important  and  vital  consider- 
ation is  education  in  petroleum. 

One  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  free  enterprise  has, 
through  the  years,  been  education,  skills, 
and  know-how. 

In  objectively  viewing  the  sorry  state 
of  the  domestic  petroleum  industry,  no 
one  factor  is  more  alarming  or  indicative 
than  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  those 
receiving  formal  education  in  petroleum 
engineering.  As  the  outlook  for  the 
future  of  the  Industry  has  grown  darker 
with  each  recent  year,  there  has  been  a 
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parallel  decline  in  freshmen  enrolling 
in  petroleum  engineering  classes. 

The  bare  facts  set  the  stage.  At  the 
UnlTersity  of  Texas,  as  an  example, 
freshmen  enrolling  in  petroleum  engi- 
neering have  dropped,  during  recent 
years,  from  a  norm  of  130  to  less  than  15 
in  the  current  semester.  The  number  of 
students  in  geology  are  dropping  off  as 
rapidly. 

In  the  areas  of  skilled  workers,  drill- 
ing crews  are  searching  for  employment 
in  other  business  as  rigs  are  stacked. 

Highly  trained  geophysical  workers 
are  in  a  similar  position  with  this  activ- 
ity down  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation  as 
well  as  Texas. 

For  the  industry  that  found  birth  in 
this  covmtry,  that  developed  the  tech- 
nology and  know-how  and  tools  that 
have  spread  the  world  over,  to  be  now  so 
technically  enfeebled  is  unthinkable. 
But  it  is  what  has  happened. 

Still  another  vital  consideration  is  that 
of  proved  reserves. 

There  is  a  definite  sequence  to  adding 
to  the  Nation's  stockpile  of  proved  crude 
oil  reserves. 

The  first  step  is  to  undertake  initial 
exploratory  work  by  seismograph  or 
other  means. 

Structiu-es  so  located  and  considered 
favorable  are  then  tested  with  explora- 
tory wells. 

The  successful  ventures  result  in  new 
field  discoveries  which  are  then  developed 
with  additional  drilling  of  the  new  re- 
serve. 

The  money  to  finance  these  steps  in 
the  total  operation  is  gained  primarily 
from  the  sale  of  production. 

However,  when  total  Texas  crude  and 
condensate  production  has  declined  from 
1,108  million  barrels  in  1956  to  only  940 
million  barrels  in  1961,  the  money  for 
these  operational  steps  toward  added  re- 
serves are  not  available. 

As  another  measure  of  this  activity 
of  the  industry,  allowable  producing  days 
per  year  have  declined  from  190  days  in 
1956  to  only  101  in  1961,  or  to  an  average 
of  only  8.4  days  per  month. 

These  adverse  conditions  express 
themselves  in  exploration,  "wildcat" 
drilling,  development  drilling,  and  in  the 
final  analysis,  in  the  reserves  of  oil  for 
national  security. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  we  are  witness- 
ing progressive  but  certain  deterioration 
of  a  great  industry — one  that  serves  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  and  one  acknowl- 
edged as  essential  to  the  security  of  180 
million  American  citizens. 

We  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  may 
have  the  interest  of  our  colleagues  in 
this  vitally  important  matter,  and  hence, 
our  efforts  here  today  in  order  that  we 
may  present  factual  data  supixirting  our 
position  that  the  measure  to  which  we 
refer  may  become  a  part  of  the  recipro- 
cal trade  bill,  which  we  shall  soon  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Harrison]  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  follow- 
ing my  own  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moosx]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Steed]  on  the  introduction  of  their  bills 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended. 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  in- 
troduce similar  legislation  at  this  time. 

There  can  be  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  that  the  domestic  fuels  Industries 
are  vital  to  the  strength  and  security  of 
our  Nation.  Yet  these  industries  are 
being  severely  damaged  by  excessive  im- 
ports of  crude  and  residual  oil  imports. 
As  I  stated  recently  in  a  booklet  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.: 

The  importance  of  domestic  fiielB  to  this 
countxy  of  ours  cannot  be  iinderestlmated. 
The  financial,  as  well  as  the  military, 
strength  of  the  United  States  Is  the  result 
of  the  wise  use  of  these  natural  resovirces. 
We  must  conserve  these  valiiablc  resources 
so  that  we  will  not  be  dependent  on  other 
countries  In  time  of  need. 

I  am  sure  I  will  be  joined  in  my  state- 
ment by  many  Members  of  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
of  those  who  have  spoken  out  in  the  past 
for  reasonable  oil  imjxsrt  controls,  as 
well  as  many  others,  will  support  this 
amendment. 

The  importance  of  our  domestic  fuels 
can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  significant 
quantities  of  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas 
are  present  in  at  least  40  of  our  sovereign 
States,  and  contribute  substantially  to 
their  economic  well-being. 

Wyoming  is  blessed  with  substantial 
quantities  of  both  coal  and  oil,  although 
it  is  not  listed  among  the  major  pro- 
ducing States  of  either  fuel.  Although 
our  production  of  coal  amounted  to  only 
approximately  2  million  tons  last  year, 
we  have  reserves  of  more  than  120  mil- 
lion tons  to  supply  the  energy  needs  of 
our  coimtry. 

Recent  forecasts  indicate  that  there 
will  be  tremendous  increases  in  the  de- 
mand ior  energy  fuels  in  the  Mountain 
States  and  on  the  west  coast  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  and  States  such  as 
Wyoming,  which  have  large,  tmtapped 
resources  of  fuels,  must  be  in  a  position 
to  expand  their  production  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  domestic  industries  can 
do  so  only  if  they  are  provided  with  a 
fair  share  of  the  market  today. 

I  believe  that  the  gentlemen  from 
West  Virginia  and  Oklahoma  are  per- 
forming a  genuine  service  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  relate  foreign  oil 
imports  to  domestic  production,  provid- 
ing the  stability  which  our  domestic  fuels 
need  in  order  to  make  their  proper  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  in  our  national 
economy,  and  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shrpver]  be  permitted  to 
extend  his  remarks  along  with  others 
making  statements  in  support  of  Uie 
Steed-Moore  bill  in  respect  to  oil  im- 
ports. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  f 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Joined  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  Introducing 
legislation  which  is  designed  to  correct 
the  continuing  threat  of  excessive  oil 
Imports.  My  study  of  the  effects  of  im- 
ports upon  our  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry, and  continuing  discussions  with 
knowledgeable  leaders  of  the  Industry 
and  of  this  legislative  body,  have  revealed 
the  need  for  such  legislative  action. 

It  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and 
safety  of  the  Nation  that  its  sources  of 
energy  be  strong  and  healthy,  with  an 
assured  future  based  on  an  increasing 
demand  for  its  products. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation  are  met  by  the  petroleum 
industry.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
given  a  rising  American  economy  and 
increasing  standard  of  living,  the  petro- 
leum industry  would  seem  assured  of  a 
glowing  future. 

However,  there  is  a  world  surplus  of 
oil  Many  new  and  major  sources  of  oil 
have  been  developed  since  World  War 
n.  These  have  been  primarily  in  low 
productive  cost  areas.  Similarly,  a  sur- 
plus of  tankers  has  contributed,  com- 
bined with  the  market  pressure  of  the 
new  sources,  to  depress  the  world  price 
of  crude  oil. 

It  IS  only  natural  that  the  greatest 
market  for  petroleum  and  its  products. 
the  United  States,  would  be  sought  with 
deadly  aim.  The  result  has  been  a  flood 
of  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  nearby  continental  sources. 

Initially  relief  was  sought  through 
voluntary  controls.  This  system  was  at 
the  point  of  collapse  when  the  manda- 
tory program  was  initiated.  American 
companies  were  attracted  to  Investment 
oversesLs  to  hedge  against  increasing 
costs  at  home.  Once  they  were  in  pro- 
duction they  sought  their  share  of  the 
home  market. 

This,  then,  has  become  the  situation. 
Costs  of  drilling,  oil  field  goods,  labor. 
development,  refining  and  marketing 
costs  are  rising  in  America.  An  ever 
Increasing  flood  of  low-cost  oil  is  press- 
ing for  a  market  In  a  consumers  market 
which  in  recent  years  has  reached 
maturity  and  a  period  of  much  slower 
growth.  The  volume  of  imports  is  such 
as  to  depress  the  market  price  even 
though  domestic  costs  justify  fully  pres- 
ent sales  prices. 

The  effects  upon  the  American  oil  in- 
dustry have  been  drastic.  Maintenance 
of  a  healthy  volume  of  reserves  depend.s 
upon  a  steady  supply  of  new  capital, 
wildcatting  for  new  sources,  and  con- 
siderable developmental  costs.  All  have 
sagged  since  the  flow  of  imports  has  ap- 
peared in  the  American  markets. 

Dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of 
oil  is  fatal  to  the  national  interest  and 
.security.  Foreign  supplies  could  be  cut 
off  instantly  on  the  whim  of  the  pro- 
ducers, or  by  positive  action  by  an  ag- 
gressor nation,  or  by  any  of  a  variety 
of  political  actions,  such  as  closing  the 
Suez  Canal. 


Additionally,  it  is  foolish  to  believe  that 
once  foreign  oil  had  captured  the  Ameri- 
can market  from  a  weak  and  dormant 
American  oil  industry  prices  would  re- 
main low.  A  monopoly  or  controlled 
market  Is  a  high-priced  market 

The  oil  industry  of  Karusas  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  problems  faced  today, 
particularly  by  midland  producers  who 
customarily  market  their  products  in 
peripheral  areas  such  as  in  the  States 
bordering  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Kansas  historically 
has  been  the  fifth  largest  oil-producing 
State  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
year  1960  was  the  sixth  larue.st  oil-pro- 
ducing State 

The  cost  of  di.scovenng  and  producing 
a  barrel  of  oil  in  Kansas  has  been  found 
to  be  over  $3  which  is  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket price  in  a  market  depressed  by  tiie 
Impact  of  oil  imports 

The  Kansas  oil  industry  cannot  long 
be  expected  to  invest  capital  which  is 
needed  to  maintain  or  improve  its  oil  re- 
serves when  the  sale  price  of  its  product 
does  not  equal  its  cost 

The  day  of  the  wildcatter,  typically 
the  rugged  individuali.st.  independent, 
and  indispensabjp  to  the  oil  indu.stry.  is 
numbered. 

The  Kansas  oil  industry  as  it  exists  to- 
day, with  steadily  increasing  imports,  is 
suffering  grievous  attrition  Market  aft- 
er market.  ;;ervc'd  for  years,  is  being 
lost.  These  losses  are  primarily  in  the 
Great  Lakes  .irea  which  is  open  without 
restriction   tc  Canadian   oil   im{)orts 

Make  no  n.istake  about  it.  unh'.s.s  im- 
ports are  no",  only  not  allowed  to  in- 
crease, but  ate  actually  cut,  Kansas  oil. 
especially  the  independents,  who  do  not 
have  the  resources  of  the  major  com- 
panies, are  in  for  serious  trouble 

While  the  loss  of  a  market  for  7,noo 
barrels  per  day  nay  not  be  serious  to  one 
of  the  mammoth  corporations,  it  can  be 
nearly  fatal  to  the  small  independent  op- 
erator Such  an  event  has  actually  been 
recorded  m  the  case  of  one  small  Kan- 
sas producer 

The  oil  industry  has  long  been  one 
peculiarly  in  need  of  fresh  capital  for 
prospecting,  d.-illing,  and  development, 
with  returns  far  from  sure  The  pre.stMit 
situation  is  drying  up  capital  sources 
The  future  of  the  Kansas  oil  industry  is 
inextricably  tied  to  a  strengthening  of 
limitations  on  oil  imports 

The  U.S.  oil  industry  is  capable  of 
producing  all  of  t.ie  oil  desired  by  con- 
sumers even  in  a  growing  market,  if  it 
IS  permitted  to  remain  healthy.  In  or- 
der to  remain  in  such  a  condition  de- 
pleted reserves  must  be  replaced  In 
order  to  replace  depleted  re.serves  it  is 
necessary,  at  many  times,  to  wander  far 
afield,  to  take  chances.  This  is  histori- 
cally the  role  of  the  wildcatter,  the  inde- 
r.)endent. 

However,  tod  ly  s  praspects  of  regain- 
ing investment  in  exploration  and  de- 
velopment are  dim  Indeed.  Capital  is 
hesitant  to  enter  a  market  of  surplus, 
where  the  praspects  of  recovering  cost 
are  so  dim  due  to  the  market  conditions 
caused  by  competition  of  low-cast  oil 
imports 

The  results  of  thi.s  are  that  drilline 
activity   and    drvelopmental   procedures 


are  lagging.  Many  are  thrown  out  of 
work.  Pipelines  slow  down  their  flow  of 
fluids,  refineries  curtail  their  activities 
In  midland  areas,  throwing  more  people 
out  of  work.  We  note  that  even  college 
enrollments  in  petroleum  geology  have 
declined 

TTms  we  have  an  industry  beginning 
to  wither  on  the  vine,  so  to  speak,  which 
is  capable  under  normal  conditions  of 
completely  serving  the  American  market. 
In  periods  of  emergency,  when  the 
need  is  greatest,  dependence  must  be 
placed  necessarily  on  domestic  sources  of 
supply  How  can  this  be  done  with  a 
starved  industry? 

With  State  conservation  agencies  rig- 
orously controlling  production  by  cutting 
allowables  to  the  bone  it  Is  Inevitable 
that  much  oil  economically  recoverable 
will  be  lost  forever  This  is  particularly 
true  of  secondary  recovery  projects. 

Should  the  imports  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products,  excluding  residual 
fuel,  be  reduced  to  and  stabilized  at  14 
percent  of  domestic  crude  production,  as 
has  been  suggested  as  an  equitable  solu- 
tion, it  would  reduce  the  present  rate 
of  imports  by  about  250,000  barrels  per 
day.  This  in  turn  would  trim  by  some 
$210  million  the  adverse  trade  balance. 
An  adverse  trade  balance  or  an  excess 
of  impwrts  over  exports  means  a  drain 
on  the  Nation's  gold  reserve  because  that 
excess  of  imports  must  be  paid  for. 

The  drain  of  gold  reserves  has  already 
reached  alarming  proportions,  it  Is 
affecting  the  value  of  the  dollar  on  the 
international  market  and  contributes  to 
inflation. 

In  1961  there  was  a  net  imbalance  of 
international  trade  in  petroleum,  its 
producLs,  casing  and  line  pipe,  and  oil- 
field equipment  which  reached  a  total 
of  about  $1  5  billion  Considering  only 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  the 
deficit  in  1961  was  about  $12  billion  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  national 
deficit  which  was  approximately  $2.5 
billion  on  total  balance  Military  pur- 
chases of  oil  overseas  amounted  to  an 
additional  $300  million.  This  Is  danger- 
ous to  the  national  security. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  In 
the  viKor.  growth  pattern,  and  comp>eti- 
tive  structure  of  the  American  oil  and 
gas  industry  This  is  dangerous  to  the 
future  economic  progress  and  Improved 
standards  of  living  An  Industry  which 
supplies  73  percent  of  the  total  energy  for 
the  national  economy,  as  it  did  In  1960. 
m.ist  be  healthy,  vigorous,  and  growing; 
and  Its  growth  should  not  be  Inhibited 
by  the  deadly  competition  of  oil  impwrts, 
no  matter  how  low  the  monetary  cost 
might  be  There  are  other  f£u:tors  which 
are  more  important. 

Theoreticians  say  that  in  a  world  free 
of  aggression,  where  competitive  forces 
were  such  as  to  serve  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  of  all,  the  lowest  cost  sources 
of  supply  should  be  utilized.  The  pres- 
ent case  Ls  not  so  simple.  The  world,  to 
begin  with,  is  not  free  of  aggression  and 
the  potential  threat  of  aggression.  The 
world  is  divided  Into  the  East,  the  West, 
and  the  neutrals.  In  such  a  situation 
the  nations  of  the  West  must  maintain 
themselves  at  the  ready  In  order  to  be 
prepared  for  any  contingency. 
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America  cannot  afford  to  let  one  of 
its  most  vital  industries  wither  by  de- 
fault, for  want  of  vigorous  action.  Oil 
imports  must  be  controlled  so  as  to  i;>er- 
mlt  the  domestic  industry  to  have  its 
fair  share  of  the  domestic  market,  re- 
place Its  depleted  reserves,  maintain  an 
efBclent  distributive  system  and  a  strong 
financial  structure.  Only  then  can 
America  retain  its  ix>sltion  of  world 
leadership  and  prosperity  in  peace  as 
well  as  a  posture  of  strength  to  meet  any 
military  situation. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  in  the  remarks  he  is  making 
on  the  need  to  correct  the  continuing 
threat  of  excessive  oil  imports.  He  has 
taken  a  strong  lead  on  this  subject  in 
the  Congress  and  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  him  a  well-deserved 
tribute. 

I  believe  the  Steed  proposal  will  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  Incentive  to  develop 
the  oil  and  gas  reserves  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  national  security  of  our 
Nation.  It  Is  with  that  belief  that  I 
have  introduced  a  companion  bill  to  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  '-hat  this  proposal 
will  be  incorporated  a-?  an  amendment  to 
H  R.  9900,  the  trade  bin  now  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  congratulate  tlie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steid]  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  this  area,  and  for  his  pres- 
entation to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
In  our  State  the  income  to  our  State 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  well- 
being  of  the  oil  Indusr.ry.  I  have  been 
very  interested  in  whiit  the  gentleman 
has  had  to  say  today. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Steed]  for  the  Introduction  of  this  bill, 
and  say  that  most  of  the  Independent 
dealers  in  my  area  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
are  highly  Interested  In  this  legislation. 
Therefore,  for  that  reason  I  have  also 
introduced  a  companion  bill  today  in 
connection  with  the  Introduction  of  the 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  congratulate  my  dlBtinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  StiedI.  for  the  outstanding  work 
he  has  done  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  which  he  held  last  year,  and  for 
the  fine  legislation  that  has  resiilted 
from  those  hearings.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  further  for  the  presen- 


tation he  has  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  say  that  I  have 
introduced  the  same  legislation  as  he  in- 
troduced today,  and  hope  to  work  with 
him  toward  its  inclusion  in  the  trade 
bill. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  a  limitation  on  im- 
ports of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States — the  stability  of  our 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  and  the  or- 
derly development  of  additional  domestic 
reserves. 

The  story  of  the  imr>ortatlon  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleimi  products  is  a  long 
and  complicated  one.  In  order  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  have  the 
benefit  of  a  carefully  prepared  commen- 
tary on  this  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  immediately 
following  my  remarks  an  excerpt  from  a 
statement  made  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  March  22,  1962, 
by  Mr.  Harold  Decker,  president  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

STATEMTJrr    BT    Mr.    Decker 

I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to 
our  foreign  trade  balance  In  petroleum  In  re- 
lation to  the  total  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  international  payments.  During  the  past 
7  years  the  excess  of  oil  Imports  over  oU  ex- 
porta  shows  an  average  deficit  of  9829  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  total  deficit  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  averaged  $2.2  billion 
annually  during  this  same  period.  There- 
fore, the  adverse  balance  of  trade  In  petro- 
leum represents  38  percent  of  the  overall 
U.S.  balance  of  payment  deficit  during  the 
past  7  years.  Last  year  alone,  the  excess  of 
petroleum  Imports  over  exports  amounted  to 
•1.2  billion  or  approximately  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  $2.4  billion  deficit  in  interna- 
tional payments. 

For  the  period  1956-60,  petroleum  was  the 
principal  item  In  UJS.  import  trade,  averag- 
ing $1,503  minion  per  year  or  11  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  Imports.  The  value 
of  U.S.  petroleum  lmp>orts  has  quadrupled 
since  1947-49  whereas  the  value  of  all  other 
commodity  Imports  has  doubled.  This  Is  an 
anomalous  situation  since  about  30  percent 
of  our  oil  producing  capacity,  or  3  million 
barrels  per  day.  Is  shut-in  and  idle.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  domestic  petroleum  In- 
dustry has  contributed  more  than  Its  fair 
share   to   expanding   foreign   trade. 

Prom  the  security  standpoint,  the  vital 
Importance  of  adequate  and  readily  avail- 
able domestic  supplies  of  petroleum  for 
peace  or  war — and  perhaps  most  important. 
as  a  deterrent  to  war — has  been  recognized 
by  both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  as  requiring  special 
consideration  in  foreign  trade  policies. 
Under  the  national  seciu-lty  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958, 
oil  imports  have  been  limited  by  the  Gov- 
ernment since  If&rch  1969,  thereby  setting 


aside  F>etroIeum   imports  from  other  com- 
modities in  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

The  need  and  justlflcation  for  an  effective 
Government  program  of  limiting  oil  imp>orts 
to  assvire  adequate  domestic  supplies  is  ap- 
parent when  we  recall  how  oil  imports  were 
cut  off  during  World  War  n,  when  6  of  the 
7  billion  barrels  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  o\ir  allies 
came  from  VS.  sources.  More  recently,  dur- 
ing the  Suez  crisis,  it  was  J3B.  oil  that  over- 
came shortages  in  Western  Europe  and 
averted  the  threat  of  World  War  IH. 

With  the  world  in  a  state  of  tension,  So- 
viet ell  production  is  being  expanded  greatly 
to  strengthen  Russia  internally  and  to  in- 
crease oil  exports  as  a  prime  weapon  In  the 
Russian  economic  offensive.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  in  the  extreme  for  the  United 
States  to  pursue  policies  that  would  weaken 
our  security  position  as  to  petroleum  sup- 
plies. 

In  short,  we  cannot  afford  the  risks  in- 
volved in  t>ecomlng  Increasingly  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economic  growth, 
petroleum  (oil  and  natxiral  gas)  supplies 
three-fourths  of  total  U.S.  energy  needs. 
Energy  Is  the  indispensable  ingredient  of 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  national  in- 
come In  the  United  States  has  paralleled  the 
growth  in  energy  consumption.  In  addition 
to  its  role  in  supplying  energy  for  the  con- 
suming public,  petroleum  is  the  principal 
mineral  produced  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
ceeding the  combined  value  of  all  other  min- 
eral production  Including  coal.  Iron  ore. 
aluminum,  uranium,  gold  and  silver.  Pe- 
troleum producing  activities  provide  the  eco- 
nomic llfeblood  for  thousands  of  communi- 
ties In  33  states. 

Increasing  oil  Imports,  resulting  from  a 
substantial  and  Increasing  world  surplus  of 
oil,  pose  a  grave  threat  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducing Industry.  Imp>ort8  of  crude  oil  and 
oil  products  (excluding  residual  fuel  oil)  In- 
creased from  255.000  barrels  dally  In  1948 
to  991.000  barrels  per  day  in  1966.  Prom  1966 
to  1961,  these  Imports  Increased  to  1.245.000 
barrels  dally,  despite  the  voluntary  controls 
Imposed  In  1957  and  the  mandatary  con- 
trols established  in  1959.  The  ratio  of  these 
imports  to  U.S.  crude  oil  production  rose 
from  5.4  percent  In  1946  to  13.9  percent  in 
1956  and  Increased  further  to  17.3  percent  in 
1961. 

Petroleum  imports,  therefore,  have  con- 
tinued to  Increase  both  in  total  and  in  rela- 
tionship to  U.S.  production.  In  contrast, 
U.S.  production  of  crude  oil  has  shown  prac- 
tically no  change  since  1956  and  there  has 
been  a  marked  decline  In  the  vigor  and 
health  of  the  domestic  Industry. 

1.  Geophysical  and  core  drilling  crews 
active  In  exploration  in  19ol  were  30  percent 
below  1956. 

2.  WellB  drilled  in  1961  were  19  percent 
below  1956.  Exploratory  drilling  dropped  30 
percent  in  this  period. 

3.  Rotary  rigs  active  In  1961  were  S3  per- 
cent below  1956. 

4.  Employment  in  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas  was  9  percent  below  1956. 

5.  The  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  in  1961 
was  21  cents  a  barrel  below  1957,  in  the  face 
of  steadily  increasing  costs. 

6.  The  rate  of  return  on  Invested  capital 
for  the  petroleimi  Industry  is  below  all 
manufacturing  cumpanies. 

7.  During  the  last  S  years  there  has 
been  an  unhealthy  trend  toward  sellouts 
and  mergers  In  the  producing  segment  of 
the  domestic  oil  industry. 

Deteriorating  conditions  in  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry  and  continuing  Increases 
In  oil  Imports  brought  about  a  series  of 
Government  actions  as  to  oil  Import  policies, 
culminating  In  the  establishment  of  the 
so-called  mandatory  oil  Imports  program  on 
March  10,  1959.  This  program  of  limiting 
U.S.   oil   imports   has   been  In   effect  since 
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March  1959  These  3  years  afford  ample  ex- 
perience by  which  to  evaluate  the  program  s 
effectiveness  In  attaining  Its  stated  goal  of 
maintaining  a  vigorous  domestic  oil  Industry. 
The  facts  show  that  there  Is  a  clear  need. 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security  to 
strengthen  the  mandatory  oil  Import  pro- 
gram. There  Is  a  need  for  a  substantial 
reduction  In  the  level  of  oil  Imports.  Of 
fundamental  Importance,  there  is  a  need 
for  a  stable  and  assured  balance  between 
Imptorts  and  domestic  production  estab- 
lished by  law  The  necessary  long-range  In- 
vestments required  to  find  and  develop 
adequate  petroleum  supplies  require  the 
assurance  of  a  lasting  national  policy  as  tu 
oil  Imports.  That  assurance  Is  laclcing  to- 
day. Uncertainty  prevails  and  the  Indus- 
try's future  Is  thereby  threatened  While 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program  has  been 
helpful.  ex(>erlence  has  demonstrated  that 
the  program  has  not  accomplished  Its  securi- 
ty objectives. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
intelligent  interest  in  this  matter  I 
have  today  introduced  a  companion 
measure. 

So  far  as  the  economy  of  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  not  Just  an  ordinary  bill 
It  Is  a  prescription  to  cure  the  insidious 
economic  illness  which  for  10  years  now 
has  been  sapping  the  strength  of  our 
domestic  oil  industry. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  ailing.  It  is  in  dire  straits  be- 
cause it  has  been  denied  the  markets  es- 
sential to  its  health  and  growth. 

As  to  the  reasons  for  this  ailment,  you 
have  to  look  no  further  than  statistics 
on  the  volume  of  foreign  oil  imports.  In 
1947,  this  country  was  importing  ap- 
proximately 410,000  barrels  a  day  To- 
day the  import  level  is  about  1,900,000 
barrels  a  day — an  increase  of  more  than 
460  percent. 

As  the  level  of  imports  has  climbed  up- 
ward, it  has  gobbled  up  an  ever-increas- 
ing percentage  of  the  domestic  market, 
and  U.S.  oil  production  has  sharply  de- 
clined. 

Who  imports  this  foreign  oil?  Well, 
practically  all  of  it  is  imported  by  31  big 
companies — 31  big  companies  that  have 
been  growing  at  the  expense  of  the 
15,000  independent  producers  in  the 
United  States. 

These  31  huge  importers  enjoy  a  com- 
petitive economic  advantage  of  about  $1 
a  barrel  because  of  lower  production 
costs  on  foreign  oil,  and  because  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  applied  to  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

These  major  companies  can  use  this 
profit  advantage  in  turn  to  advance  their 
own  competitive  position  in  the  domestic 
industry.  The  result  is  that  the  small 
independent  producer  is  being  squeezed 
out.  Thus  the  increasing  import  level 
'  has  intensified  the  stranglehold  of 
monopoly. 

Many  of  these  small  independents 
have,  in  fact,  found  themselves  driven  to 
the  wall.    In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  for 


example,  producers  are  supplying  470,000 
barrels  a  day  less  than  they  were  in  1956 

Production  allowables  have  been 
trimmed  to  the  point  that  Texas  wells  are 
bemg  allowed  to  produce  for  only  8  days 
out  of  every  month  Any  business  lim- 
ited to  such  a  narrow  base  of  operation 
would  be  a  sick  business  But  that  is  not 
the  worst  of  it 

Our  oil  reserves  have  been  Jeopardi/«'d. 
too.  Historically,  it  has  been  the  small, 
independent  producer  who  has  done  mo.st 
of  the  exploring  for  new  oil  fields  To- 
day such  exploratory  activities  have 
dwindled  drastically 

In  one  19-county  area  of  west  Texas. 
for  example,  there  were  275  rotary  drill- 
ing rigs  operating  2  years  ago.  Today 
there  are  only  40 

The  sickness  besetting  our  oil  industry 
afTects  our  defense  posture  as  well  For- 
eign oil  sources  would  be  vulnerable,  of 
course,  m  cast-  of  war.  Look  at  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Russia  is  probably  capable  of 
seizing  this  area  almost  at  will  There- 
fore we  dare  not  develop  any  basic  re- 
liance on  Middle  Eastern  oil 

This  means  that  if  the  United  States 
is  to  be  assured  a  continuing  supply  of 
E>etroleum  m  emergency,  exploration  and 
drillmg  must  continue  at  a  pace  sufficient 
to  keep  the  oil  industry  alive  and  healtliy 
and  active  in  the  United  States  first,  and 
then  in  the  neighboring  nations  of  the 
Western  Hem  .sphere 

For  these  reasons.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  sponsorship  of  this  bill 

Mr  SHIPLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Under  the  gentle- 
man s  bill,  i.s  the  President  given  the 
power  to  set  the  quantity  limitation  on 
imports  of  crude  and  byproducts  ba.sed 
on  a  past  period?  Is  that  how  it  op- 
erates? 

Mr  STEED  Yes.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances when  the  President  finds 
that  the  importation  of  an  article  im- 
pairs or  threatens  national  security,  he 
invokes  quot.is.  If  our  amendment  is 
adopted  he  would  have  to  select  a  base 
year  and  th<>  ratio  of  the  division  of 
the  market  from  that  point  forward 
would  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  was  in 
the  base  year  that  the  President  selected. 
In  other  words,  since  we  have  import.s 
of  oil  under  the  national  security  clause 
already,  if  he  saw  fit  he  could  freeze  it 
where  It  is  today. 

Since  the  figure  of  26  percent  has  been 
used  here,  if  '.hat  happened  5  years  from 
now  the  div:sion  of  the  market  would 
still  be  26  percent  The  amount  of  it 
might  change  but  the  percentaKe  would 
remain  fixed 

Mr  SHIPLEY  Also.  In  case  of  na- 
tional emergency,  he  can  increase  this 
quota?    Is  th.s  true'' 

Mr  STEED  Yes.  The  amendment 
has  sort  of  an  escape  clause  in  that  un- 
der certain  emergency  conditions  the 
President  can  adjust  the  program  to 
meet  whatever  the  national  interest 
would  call  for. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  me  to  em- 
phasize right  here  that  even  with  the 
adoption  of  paragraph  F  of  this 
amendment,  until  and  unless  the  Presi- 


dent of  his  own  initiative  has  found  that 
the  national  security  is  in  danger,  there 
would  be  no  program  at  all  and  none 
of  this  .section  would  apply.  I  want  to 
emphasize  over  and  over  again  that  what 
wr  propo.se  here  today  would  be  largely 
a  limitation  on  what  is  already  law.  It 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vast 
power  the  President  already  has  under 
this  program  itself,  the  fixing  of  an  ex- 
act ratio  once  he  decided  that  It  should 
be  fixed 

Mr  SHIPLEY  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  in  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

To  lielp  protect  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity and  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States,  I  enthusiastically  cosponsor  the 
bill  to  regulate  petroleum  imports  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  which  recently  held  ex- 
tensive hearings.  Excessive  petroleum 
imporUs  have  killed  outright  many  small 
domestic  coal  and  petroleum  producers. 
thrown  thousands  of  employees,  many 
with  families,  out  of  work  and  on  to  tax- 
payer-supported relief,  created  sorry 
pockets  of  economic  distress,  and  stifled 
the  growth  of  the  domestic  coal  and  oil 
industries. 

Crude  oil  production  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  only  17  percent  in 
the  past  10  years.  Production  in  1951 
was  2  25  billion  barrels  as  compared  with 
2  62  billion  barrels  in  1961.  In  sharp 
contrast.  Russia  has  doubled  its  crude  oil 
production  in  the  last  6  years.  In  that 
same  time  pt-rlod  production  by  the  free 
world  outside  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased 50  percent,  whereas  the  U.S. 
share  of  world  oil  production  in  the  Isist 
decade  dropped  drastically,  from  51  per- 
cent to  but  34  percent. 

From  1954  to  1961  our  imports  of  all 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  In- 
creased 78  percent,  from  388  million 
barrels  to  689  million  barrels.  In  the 
same  period,  imports  of  crude  oil  alone 
rase  58  percent,  from  242  million  barrels 
to  382  million  barrels;  imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  ro.se  82  percent,  from  129  mil- 
lion barrels  to  235  million  barrels,  and 
imports  of  other  petroleum  products 
rase  341  percent,  from  16.5  million  bar- 
rels to  72  8  million  barrels.  Imports 
from  Canada  and  Mexico  which  are  now 
exempt  from  controls  should  be  included 
in  future  import  controls.  Imports  from 
Mexico  have  been  decreasing,  but  im- 
ports from  Canada  have  increased  con- 
siderably 

The  tremendous  increase  in  imports 
of  oil  and  its  production  depressed  or  re- 
pre.s.sed  the  petroleum  and  coal  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States.  This  has  been 
the  ca.se  even  under  the  mandatory  im- 
port quotas  on  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts put  into  effect  in  1959.  Production 
has  been  nearly  static,  employment  has 
decliruHl.  new  oil  wells  drilled  annually 
dropped  29  percent  as  between  1955  and 
1960.  and  average  prices  of  domestic 
crude  oil  at  wells  dropped  13  cents  per 
barrel  from  1958  to  1960.  Indeed,  oil 
production  in  Texas  has  averaged  only 
about  8  days  per  month  in  recent  years. 
I  urye  your  support  of  this  bill  because 
it  is  hiKh  time  that  we  set  a  limit  on  im- 
ports of  oil  and  its  products.     We  must 
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give    our    domestic    industries    a    fair 
chance  to  thrive. 

This  bill  would  give  the  President 
power  to  set  quantitative  limits  on  im- 
ports from  all  sources  of  crude  oil  and 
Its  derivatives  based  on  levels  of  a  prior 
based  period,  and.  in  national  emergen- 
cies, he  could  allow  reasonably  increased 
imports  over  those  limits.  In  regulating 
imports,  due  regard  would  be  given  to 
elimination  of  competitive  inequities, 
maintenance  of  a  competitive  domestic 
industry,  prevention  of  monopolistic 
practices,  and  encouragement  of  sm'all 
business.  The  availability  of  competing 
or  substitute  domestic  products  would 
also  be  considered. 

This  legislation  is  badly  needed.  The 
bill  is  a  just  and  fair  one  which  deserves 
our  suppKjrt. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  Member  of  this  Houie  who  has  made 
a  greater  contribution  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
body  and  the  entire  Nation,  for  that 
matter,  the  significant  importance  of  a 
healthy  domestic  oil  industry  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  corisistently  fought 
for  the  idea  that  unlefj  we  do  have  a 
.strong  and  a  vital  domestic  production 
we  are  in  dangerous  waters  in  any  time 
of  war  or  in  any  time  of  international 
distress.  I  have  heard  him  make  re- 
marks many  times  in  groups  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  th'?  most  dangerous 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  United 
States  from  the  standjoint  of  military 
security  would  be  to  get  in  a  position 
in  which  we  had  to  rely  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply  for  pjetroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  arguments  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  position  on  the  subject  of 
.safeguards  for  our  dcimestic  industry 
have  been  convincingly  advanced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
who  is  chairman  of  our  Oklahoma  dele- 
j:ation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  know  much  that  could 
be  added  from  this  an?Ie  on  that  sub- 
ject. Every  member  of  our  delegation 
shows  the  deep  concern  already  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  who  is  in  the 
well  of  the  House  as  to  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  oil  industry  of  Oklahoma. 

The  decline  in  exploratory  wells  of 
about  39  percent  since  1956  and  the 
decline  in  the  total  of  all  wells  drilled 
of  about  27  percent  since  1956  are  two 
indications  of  the  very  .serious  trend  that 
has  continued  for  a  number  of  years  in 
this  industry. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  what 
the  employment  figuies  show  in  our 
State  in  the  field  of  the  crude  and  nat- 
ural gas  production  industry.  Just  a 
few  years  ago,  in  1956,  in  fact,  we  had 
48.692  people  working  in  this  industry  in 
Oklahoma.  The  preliminary  figures  for 
1961  indicate  that  has  fallen  to  41,817, 
down  nearly  7,000  from  the  level  of  em- 
ployment just  a  very  few  years  ago  in 
this  most  vital  industry. 

Needless  to  say,  the  cmtire  economy  of 
our  State  is  suffering  as  the  result  not 
only  of  this  loss  of  income  for  the  indus- 


try and  of  reduced  production,  which  is 
at  the  lowest  level  it  has  been  in  10 
years,  but  also  in  the  loss  of  jobs,  in  the 
loss  of  economic  security  for  thousands 
of  American  working  men  and  women. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  who  performed 
a  great  service  not  only  to  our  State  but 
to  the  Nation  by  leading  this  fight  to  see 
that  we  have  in  our  basic  legislation  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  a  strong  domestic 
oil  industry. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  STEED.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  gentleman's  observations 
about  the  finding  and  drilling  of  oil  wells. 
I  wonder  if  this  means  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ances? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  my  opinion,  the  only  reason 
we  have  any  drilling  at  all  going  on  right 
now  is  because  the  depletion  allowance 
gives  a  litth;  crutch  to  the  industry.  If 
you  take  that  away,  we  would  have  dis- 
aster in  the  industry  tomorrow,  and  not 
in  2  or  3  years.  Without  that  one  in- 
centive, the  industry  would  already  have 
reached  the  point  of  disaster.  There 
just  is  not  enough  incentive  left.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  do  not  contemplate 
making  an  already  dangerous  and  com- 
plicated situation  worse  by  adding  to  it 
unnecessarily  by  tampering  with  the  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speiiker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fl-om  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  great  contribution 
he  has  made  in  the  effort  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  This  is  not  a  new 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  that  we  have 
been  working  on  for  a  long  time.  Many 
people  have  put  in  much  exhaustive  time 
and  study  on  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  his  committee  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  commendation  for  the 
work  they  have  done  in  preparing  a  bill 
which  has  now  been  introduced  and 
which  I  think  will  do  a  great  deal  to  solve 
this  problem. 

In  the  hearings,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  economics  involved. 
I  want  to  ask  him  this  question.  If  this 
bill  is  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President,  in  his  opinion  as  an  ex- 
pert on  this  subject  having  gone  into  it 
exhaustively,  what  will  it  do  for  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  country? 

Mr.  STEED.  Unfortunately,  I  think  it 
will  not  do  nearly  enough.  I  do  believe  it 
will  answer  the  national  security  part  of 
the  problem.  I  think  it  will  assure  the 
Nation  of  an  adequate  supply  of  oil.  But 
I  think  in  the  administration  of  this  act 
lie  some  of  the  answers  for  the  economic 
phases  of  it.  I  have  no  illusion  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  vital  to  the 
very  life  of  our  Nation  as  it  is,  will  solve 
the  economic  problems  of  the  oil  indus- 
try. We  will  still  have  many,  many  diffi- 
cult problems  facing  us,  but  I  do  believe 


the  industry  can  and  will  solve  these 
problems  if  it  is  given  this  one  absolutely 
necessary  protection  that  Is  asked  for 
here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  there 
are  other  areas  of  the  economy  that  are 
also  greatly  affected  just  as  the  oil  in- 
dustry is.  But  I  think  the  oil  industry  is 
in  a  situation  where  it  can  act  as  a  leader. 
I  have  in  mind  the  sugar  situation.  The 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  very 
near  future  will  have  to  face  that  prob- 
lem. At  the  present  time  we  are  im- 
porting a  tremendous  amount  of  our 
sugar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  45  percent 
of  our  domestic  requirements  and  needs 
for  sugar  is  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

We  made  some  very  bad  mistakes  in 
the  past  trying  to  depend  on  foreign 
sources  for  some  of  the  strategic  min- 
erals and  metals.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  make  that  same  kind  of  mistake 
at  this  time  with  regard  to  oil.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  and  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  if  they  would  keep  in  mind  that 
during  World  War  II  when  we  needed 
manganese,  and  we  have  manganese  in 
this  country,  yet,  we  were  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  that  manganese. 
And  when  the  manganese  was  being 
shipp>ed  in,  guarded  by  convoys  consist- 
ing of  70  ships,  the  German  intelligence 
was  so  good  that  they  were  able  to  come 
with  their  submarines  and  sink  two  or 
three  of  the  ships  carrying  the  man- 
ganese. That  put  us  in  a  very  serious 
position  several  times,  so  I  repeat,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  the  people  of  America 
to  think  about  that  when  we  think  of 
the  problems  of  our  own  economy  and 
when  we  think  of  a  product  as  important 
as  the  fuel  needs  of  this  country. 
Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  join  the 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  his 
very  fine  subcommittee  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Congress  this  very  vital  and  important 
problem.  For  many  years  the  industry 
has  been  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
continued  encroachment  by  the  in- 
creased importation  of  oil;  that  is,  crude 
oil  and  crude  oil  products.  I  sliare  the 
feeling  the  gentleman  has  expressed 
here  this  afternoon  as  have  other  gentle- 
men. I  think  it  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
American  people  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
dustry itself.  I  hope  that  the  kind  of 
study  and  attention  that  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee  has  given  to  this 
problem  will  be  carefully  considered 
by  all  those  concerned. 

I  am  sure  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  take  into  consid- 
eration what  has  been  said  and  offered 
here  this  afternoon  as  they  consider  this 
problem  now  and  certainly  in  the  light 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  I 
would  not  want,  however,  to  leave  any 
impression,  by  the  discussion,  that  we 
are  now  faced  with  rimning  out  of  fuel. 
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SeriouB  as  the  problem  is  from  the  long- 
ranxe  standpoint,  that  is  the  concein  I 
have,  but  I  do  not  want  our  American 
people  to  get  any  idea  that  we  are  about 
to  run  out  of  fuel  in  the  field  of  petro- 
leum and  coal. 

I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we 
do  have  ample  supplies  of  both  coal  and 
fuel  oil,  but  if  we  permit  the  condition 
which  the  gentleman  has  explained  here 
to  continue,  the  long-range  proposition 
Is  that  we  will  not  have  a  sufficient  new 
coverage  to  keep  up  as  we  have  had  ever 
since  1914.  as  the  record  has  shown. 
But  in  this  regard  and  insofar  £is  the 
present  administration  is  concerned,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  regular  quotas  on 
a  quarterly  basis  under  the  law  have 
been  maintained  and  that  in  recent 
weeks  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rec- 
ommended, and  I  believe  the  President 
approved  quotas  for  the  present  quarter 
we  are  in  and  I  believe  for  the  next 
quarter  also,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
last  quarter.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  true  The  point 
here  is  this:  30  percent  of  our  daily  pro- 
duction of  our  reserve  picture  is  in  what 
we  call  secondary  recovery.  That  ha.s 
been  a  windfall,  a  blessing,  but  to  take 
advantage  of  that  secondary  recovery 
you  have  got  to  get  those  reserves  out  of 
maximum  speed.  That  is  a  measurable 
thing.  We  know  we  are  going  to  use  up 
that  oil  in  a  few  years.  The  gentle- 
man knows,  as  I  do,  that  in  bringing  in 
a  well  there  Is  a  long  lead  time  after 
getting  the  drilling  started.  The  thin? 
we  are  trying  to  bring  to  attention  here 
Is  that  we  know  that  in  the  next  few 
years  if  conditions  go  as  they  are  golni? 
that  soon  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
this  very  serious  shortage  situation  un- 
less the  long  leadtlme  necessary  to  get 
wells  drilled  is  anticipated  and  provided 
for  so  that  secondary  recovery  will  carr>' 
us  along  and  we  will  have  in  being  the 
new  wells,  some  7.000  a  year  more  than 
we  are  getting  now.  but  which  we  will 
have  to  have  4.  5.  or  8  years  from  now  if 
we  are  going  to  have  enough  oil  to  meet 
our  needs. 

The  oil  men  who  must  drill  these  welLs 
tell  me  that  they  must  have  the  assur- 
ance in  law  that  In  4  or  5  years  when 
they  drill  these  new  wells  they  will  be 
assured  of  having  at  least  as  much  of 
the  market  then  as  they  have  now 
That  has  not  been  so  during  the  last  1 1 
years.  The  increase  in  the  market  over 
the  last  11  years  has  gone  to  foreign 
Importers  rather  than  to  our  domestic 
producers. 

The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  down 
to  this,  it  makes  no  difference  what  any- 
body says  or  does  until  and  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  get  the  men  in  the  oil 
business  to  drilling.  That  the  situation 
Is  serious  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  time  I  can  ever  remem- 
ber when  virtually  the  entire  domestic 
coal  and  oil  industry  Is  unanimous  in 
standing  before  Congress  and  making 
this  request. 

The  very  fact  that  those  two  indus- 
tries can  get  together  and  agree  on  any- 
thing emphasizes  how  desperate  they 
find  the  situation  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  think  he  has  stated 
the  situation  on  a  long-term  basis  ex- 


ceptionally well.  The  fact  remsuns  that 
we  not  only  have  the  long-term  or  long- 
range  problem  ahead  of  us  if  we  are 
looking  to  the  future  but  we  also  have 
presently  about  a  3 -million -barrel- per- 
day  capacity  that  is  shut  in.  In  other 
words,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  there 
were  extensive  importations  or  if  there 
was  increased  consumption,  we  have  a 
capacity  in  this  country  now  of  an  ad- 
ditional 3  million  barrels  per  day  that 
we  could  supply  our  consumers. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  riuht  here  i.s  a 
good  place  to  say  that  none  of  us  want 
to  quit  usinK  foreign  oil.  We  want  to  u>e 
as  much  of  it  as  we  can  without  do.struy- 
ing  our  own  domestic  industries  and  Ret- 
ting out  into  this  .short  supply  situation. 
On  the  ability  to  produce,  such  au- 
thorities as  Chairman  Murray  of  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission,  who  sits  in 
control  of  and  in  touch  with  two-third.s 
of  all  the  known  reserves  in  thi.s  Nation. 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  Nations 
total  production — in  other  words,  the  one 
man  on  earth  who  has  more  contact  with 
oil  than  anybody  el.se — says  we  cannot 
produce  this  extra  3  million  barrels  of 
oil  for  30  days.  It  would  hard  press  us 
to  maintain  that  mart,'in  for  30  days. 

When  I  asked  him  how  Ions  he  thought 
we  had.  how  much  additional  time  we 
could  drift,  he  said  v^e  have  no  time,  it 
has  run  out.  we  mu.st  make  the  change 
now  or  It  is  too  late- 
It  is  in  view  of  statements  of  authori- 
ties like  that  that  I  slate  here  we  are  at 
a  more  .serious  point  in  our  national  se- 
curity than  ever  existed  in  the  liistory 
of  our  country.  We  do  have  plenty  of  oil 
now.  we  can  always  have  plenty  of  oil. 
there  is  no  question  about  this  Nation.-, 
ability  to  provide  the  oil  .source  that  we 
need  if  wo  can  get  the  drilling  done 

M.-  HARRIS  I  .share  the  gentleman's 
feeling  toward  the  distinguished  and  very 
able  gentleman  from  Texa.>,  and  h;.s  col- 
league. General  Thomp.son  I  think  he 
Is  one  of  tlie  most  outstanding  men  In 
this  field  He  is  probably  about  the  most 
knowledgeable  in  the  entire  field  I 
would  certainly  agree  that  whatever  the 
general  .said  is  pretty  much  the  fact. 

But  I  want  to  eet  bark  to  the  present 
situation  I  know  that  when  recently 
the  matter  of  the  import  quotas  came 
up.  there  was  consideration  Riven  to  it 
and  there  was  great  feeling  among  the 
industry,  I  think  with  .some  justification, 
that  the  import  quotas  were  k:oing  to  be 
thrown  wide  open  I  do  know  that  the 
decision  was  made  at  the  White  House 
or  in  the  administration,  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  had 
the  re.sponsibility  that  we  maintain  for 
the  next  quarter  the  same  quota  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past  quarter 

Has  there  been  any  increa.se  in  the 
importation  quotas  in  crude  oil  for  the 
last  six  quarters  that  the  gentleman  Is 
aware  of? 

Mr  STEED  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease, not  In  the  quotas  as  such,  but 
under  the  program  we  have  The  con- 
tinental sources  are  exempt  There  has 
been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  oil  coming  Into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  which  is  not  In- 
cluded In  the  total,  so  the  total  amount 
of  oil  com.lng  In  is  considerably  higher 
than  when  thi^  program  was  started. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  bring  out,  and  I  hoped  it 
would  be  brought  out,  because  we  have 
a  program  set  up  under  the  Reciprocal 
Tiade  Act  wherein  quotas  are  imposed. 
But  Uiere  is  a  loophole  that  permits  an 
increase,  witliout  having  any  authority  to 
do  anything  about  It,  on  what  Is  coming 
in.  and  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  loophole,  as  it  might  be  called,  to 
the  .south  of  us 

I  say  tins  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tilings  tiiat  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  this 
Congrtss.  liie  State  Department,  and 
the  President  himself  I  think  there  is 
really  the  probli  m  that  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued in  order  that  this  matter  might  be 
stabilizi  d  and,  if  we  do  not,  why,  the 
industry  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  expect 
any  stabilization  in  the  future. 

Mr  STEED  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. Our  bill  will  cure  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  i.s  talking  about. 

.Mr  B.MLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yirld^ 

Mr  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  We.'-t  Virginia 

.Mr  B.MLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  failed. 
for  the  first  time  in  16  years  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  to  vote  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  I  was  over  at 
the  Defi  nse  Department  trying  to  get 
some  contracts  for  West  Virginia,  and 
I  did  not  fet  back  in  time 

Mr.  PURCEI.L  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED  I  will  be  happv  to 
Mr  PURCELI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Join 
the  distlngui.shed  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa in  introducing  legislation  dealing 
with  this  most  important  problem.  I 
rise  to  make  my  first  speech  In  this  body 
since  being  elected  to  represent  the  13th 
District  of  Texas  in  January  of  this  year. 
I  reali/e  that  the  traditional  role  of  a 
fir.st-year  Member  in  Congress  is  to  say 
little  and  try  to  observe  and  learn  much. 
But  the  problem  before  us  is  one  which  is 
vital  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  that  is  misunderstood  by 
too  many  of  us 

I  rise.  Mr  Sjx^aker,  because  I  see  a 
danger  which  could  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the.se  United  States. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  the  imf)ortance 
of  oil  and  its  i)roducts  in  the  time  of  war 
or  other  national  emergency.  This  Na- 
tion must  be  capable  of  producing  the 
petroleum  required  to  carry  us  through 
such  a  period  If  the  present  policy 
continues,  this  will  not  be  the  case.  For 
at  this  moment,  we  are  pursuing  a  pwllcy 
which  is  leading  directly  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Independent  oil  industry. 
We  are  depre.ssint:  our  domestic  oil  in- 
du.stry  to  the  point  where  It  is  faced 
with  extinction. 

In  tlie  next  3  to  4  years,  30  percent  of 
our  present  domestic  sources  of  oil  will 
be  depleted.  Under  our  pre.sent  condi- 
tions, the  Independent  businessmen  who 
drill  new  wells  and  discover  new  sources 
of  oil  are  going  out  of  business  by  the 
hundreds  One  does  not  need  to  look 
very  hard  at  this  picture  to  sec  what 
would  happen  if  no  change  is  made  In 
our  basic  ixjlicy  on  oil  Imports  and  an 
emergency  should  arise. 

We  can  foresee,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, situations  that  would  completely 
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cut  off  our  supply  of  oil  from  other  coim- 
tries.  If  this  should  happen  we  would 
be  entirely  dependent  on  our  domestic 
oil  producers  for  the  ^'ast  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum that  we  would  need  to  fight  a 
war,  carry  out  airlifts  like  the  one  in 
Berlin  a  few  years  ago,  and  for  many 
other  uses.  For  this  reason  alone.  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  Imperative  that  we  keep  our 
domestlc  oil  industry  strong  enough  to 
meet  these  potential  demands.  The  bill 
that  is  being  proposed,  then.  Is  In  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  security;  in  fact. 
is  imperative  to  our  national  security. 

While  we  strive  to  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable balance  of  payments  in  foreign 
trade  with  the  result  that  we  still  are 
losing  gold  in  the  pro<;ess,  we  continue  to 
increase  the  imports  of  oil  from  other 
nations.  Until  1950.  this  Nation  was  an 
exporter  of  oil.  Since  that  time,  our  do- 
mestic oil  industry,  particularly  the  In- 
dependent producer,  has  dwindled  to  the 
point  that  he  is  now  in  danger  of  van- 
ishing from  the  American  scene. 

And  I  would  point  out  here  that  the 
independent  producer,  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  the  oil  industry,  drills  90 
percent  of  the  wells  and  produces  65  per- 
cent of  the  oil. 

We  are  all  very  interested  in  recipro- 
cal trade  and  our  policies  in  that  field. 
If  we  are  not  careful,  if  we  do  not  ap- 
prove this  proposal  and  grant  the  oil 
man  some  relief  from  oppressive  imports, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  a  domestic  oil 
industry  capable  of  trade  reciprocation. 
Those  of  us  who  feel  we  know  the 
problems  that  face  our  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducing industry  are  of  the  opinion,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  Congress  must  show  that 
it  is  going  to  take  action  to  help  pre- 
.serve  this  important  segment  of  our 
economy  before  we  can  justify  any 
favorable  action  on  proposed  legislation 
in  the  broad  field  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  that  would  further  hamper 
this  already  crippled  Industry  in  our 
Nation. 

This  great  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
premise  that  a  man  could  go  into  busi- 
ness, and  make  a  profit  if  he  knew  how 
to  operate  that  business  in  an  efficient 
and  proper  manner.  Our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  empowered  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  businessman 
who  is  operating  his  business  in  the 
proper  manner  from  financial  damage 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  competition 
using  labor  that  gets  almost  slave  wages. 
in  countries  where  the  worker  gets  a  very 
.small  share  of  the  benefits  of  his  labor. 
I  know  that  none  of  us  want  to  be  a 
party  to  the  systematic  destruction  of  a 
vital  segment  of  American  industry.  I 
know  that  none  of  us  want  to  see  the 
production  of  our  petroleum  products 
fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
giant  worldwide  companies.  We  recent- 
ly saw  the  results  of  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion in  the  steel  industry. 

We  must,  I  believe,  for  our  own  protec- 
tion, save  our  domestic  oil  producers 
from  unfair  foreign  competition  that  la 
right  this  minute  in  the  process  of  de- 
stroying them  completely. 

What  is  the  situation  in  the  domestic 
oil  Industry  today?  The  independent 
oil  producers  In  this  country  are  being 
economically  wli;>ed  out  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.    The  enemy  of  this  indus- 


try la  the  growing  import  of  crude  oil 
and  its  derivatives  from  other  nations. 
As  a  result  of  these  ever -Increasing  im- 
ports, the  millions  of  dollars  spent  by 
these  small  independent  businessmen  to 
locate  the  necessary  new  oil  reserves  is 
locked  in  the  ground.  There  is  just  not 
enough  of  a  market  left  after  the  for- 
eign oil  is  consiuned  to  make  oil  produc- 
tion profitable  for  the  independent 
operator. 

While  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the 
United  States  continues  to  climb,  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  increase  in  the 
allowable  production  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers since  1956.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
started  to  look  after  this  vital  industry 
before  we  lose  it. 

Let  us  look  now  at  some  of  the  actual 
results  on  the  economic  health  of  the 
domestic  oil-producing  industry  in  the 
years  1956  through  1961,  the  period  since 
the  sharp  Increase  of  foreign  oil  imports 
began. 

First.  In  our  area  of  Texas,  the  drill- 
ing of  new  exploratory  wells,  known  in 
the  Industry  as  "wildcat"  wells,  is  down 
75  percent  below  the  1956  level. 

Second.  In  that  same  area,  the  drill- 
ing of  new  wells  of  all  kinds,  including 
those  in  established  fields,  is  down  to 
one-half  of  the  1956  level. 

Third.  In  our  area,  the  expenditures 
for  drilling  operations  are  down  to  one- 
half  of  the  1956  expenditures  in  this 
phase  of  the  Industry. 

Fourth.  In  the  field  of  exploration, 
there  were  30  percent  fewer  geophysical 
and  core  drilling  crews  in  operation  in 
this  country  last  year  than  in  1956. 

Fifth.  The  price  of  domestic  crude  in 
the  United  States  last  year  was  21  cents 
per  barrel  below  the  1957  price,  in  spite 
of  increased  operating  costs,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Sixth.  AU  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
imports  of  crude  oil  from  foreign  sources 
was  up  31  percent  during  the  same 
period  of   1956  through   1961. 

This  is  a  very  sad  picture,  indeed,  in 
the  face  of  our  ever-increasing  standard 
of  living  on  a  national  scale.  It  is  un- 
fair, I  think,  to  ask  any  one  segment  of 
our  economy  to  bear  this  much  of  a  load 
'n  our  efforts  to  incretise  trade  with  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  Ea^t  and  north 
Africa. 

This  existing  situation  is  particularly 
disheartening  when  we  think  of  the  im- 
portant part  oil  has  played  in  the  prog- 
ress of  our  Nation.  The  tremendous 
strides  of  economic  progress  and  social 
achievement  in  the  United  States  have 
been  principally  evolved  out  of  the  de- 
velopment of  machines  and  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel  to  supply  them.  Even  today, 
the  relationship  of  oil  to  the  standard  of 
living  we  enjoy  throughout  the  world  is 
evidenced  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
parallel  of  each  nation's  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  oil. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  here 
that  oil  Imports  are  one  of  the  largest 
causes  of  the  Nation's  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  pasmients  and  fold  outflow.  Oil 
imports  accovmted  for  the  deficit  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  in  the  last  4 
years  as  follows:  30.7  percent  in  1958, 
26.9  percent  in  1959,  27.8  percent  in  1960, 
and  over  40  percent  in  1961.  The  def- 
icit   on    oil    imports    alone    last    year 


amounted  to  about  $1.2  billion,  not 
counting  $300  million  in  foreign  military 
purchases. 

The  world  oversupply  of  oil  is  now 
further  complicated  by  the  entry  of  So- 
viet oil  into  the  world  market  with  the 
twofold  purpose  of  gaining  foreign  ex- 
changes, or  foreign  goods,  coupled  with 
theh  economic  and  political  offensive 
against  the  free  world.  Recent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  indicates  that 
they  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  gain 
either  p>olitical  advantage  or  to  gain 
much  needed  steel  and  other  products 
necessary  to  expand  their  oil  operations. 
So  we  see  our  potential  enemies  building 
up  their  oil-producing  potential  while 
we  in  America  seem  bent  on  destroying 
this  potential  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  interest  of  national  security,  in 
the  interest  of  our  balance  of  trade,  in 
the  interest  of  our  domestic  economy, 
and  in  the  interest  of  good,  old-fashioned 
American  fairplay,  we  must  pass  this 
legislation  to  give  relief  to  the  in- 
dependent oil  producers  of  the  United 
States. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  on  this 
very  learned  spetsch  he  is  making  upon 
the  value  of  our  oil  resource  and  the 
part  It  plays  in  our  national  defense 
structure  and  our  national  economy. 

It  certainly  reflects.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pur- 
cell]  has  studied  the  subject,  and  knows 
what  It  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  is  his  first 
speech  I  want  to  commend  him  on  it. 
My  guess  and  hope  is  that  he  will  be 
with  us  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Steed],  for  taking  the  lead  in  this 
very  vital  subject.  The  gentleman 
comes  from  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma 
where  oil  is  a  large  resource.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  his  subject,  and  we  are  all 
indebted  to  him  for  his  leadership  in  this 
particular  undertaking.  May  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed],  that  as  long  as  he,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  who  is  now  oc- 
cupying the  chair  and  who  is  chairman 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  who  has  certainly 
studied  the  oil  and  gas  problem  of  this 
country  for  many  years,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcbll].  go  hand 
in  hand,  the  Nation  is  going  to  be  safe, 
and  I  think  our  oil  problem  will  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  may  I  compliment 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pttrcell]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  observe  for  the  information  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pukcell] 
that  some  of  the  big,  giant  oil  companies 
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to  which  the  gentleman  referred  hap- 
pen to  come  from  the  State  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Ptricatx].  I 
would  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  are  operating 
and  developing  their  foreign  concessions 
under  the  beneflta  of  the  27.5-percent 
depletion  allowance.  I  think  that  al- 
lowance should  be  confined  to  domestic 
operations. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  U\e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  comment  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]  on  the  mat- 
ter to  which  he  referred. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  NatchxrI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NATCHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil 
import  problem  is  one  of  the  major  do- 
mestic problems  confronting  our  Gov- 
ernment today. 

In  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  we  have  5  counties  which 
mine  and  sell  over  25  million  tons  of 
coal  annually  and.  in  addition,  the  Sec- 
ond District  produces  more  oil  than  any 
other  secUon  of  Kentucky  The  home 
office  of  the  Texas  Gas  Transmission 
Corp.  is  located  in  the  Second  District 
of  Kentucky  and  the  program  presented 
today  to  the  House  is  of  vital  concern 
to  all  of  the  power  producers  in  my 
section  of  this  Nation. 

Unless  we  operate  under  an  adequate 
resid.ial  control  program,  our  national 
security  will  be  dangerously  threatened 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  depressed  fuels 
industries  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  increased  production  which 
an  emergency  would  impose  upon  them. 
Today  we  are  passing  through  tlie  most 
crucial  period  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
every  eventuality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Stekd)  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore] 
for  their  presentation  of  this  all  impor- 
tant problem  and  to  assure  you  that  my 
people  are  very  much  concerned  over  its 
solution. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.   HECHLER.     Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  thia  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  already  been  said  and  written 
about  the  threat  of  residual  oil  imports 
to  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  In 
West  Virginia,  where  coal  is  king,  these 
residual  oil  imports  have  had  a  serious 
and  biting  effect  on  our  economy 

For  many  years.  I  used  to  read  George 
Sokolsky  only  before  going  into  battle 
for  some  worthy  cause — not  to  receive 


inspiration,  but  to  be  spurred  by  a  reac- 
tion against  what  he  said.  But  there  is 
a  new  George  SokoLsky  who  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense.  Two  days  ago  on 
April  16.  Mr.  Sokolsky's  column  on  re- 
sidual oil  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  sum- 
mary of  the  West  Virgmia  stor>-.  It  tells 
the  story  better  than  I  can.  and  I  will 
insert  it  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 
The  Pkoblmis  Wpth  Rfsidum  Oii 
I  By  George  Solcultlty  > 
In  a  police  state.  It  is  possible  to  decide 
that  the  country  requires  «o  many  Pi;Klr;e«'r<i. 
so  many  {locl<irs  so  many  m.rier«(  and  the 
state  recruit*  the  individual  and  forces  him 
to  accept  the  career  all.tted  U<  hiin  A  free 
society  la  defined  by  Treedum  of  ch.  Ue  In 
a  free  s*K.iety  a  perixn  seiecta  the  pattern  ul 
his  own  life  and  a^uiiics  re.'puns.bility  U.r 
that,  come  wh.it  nuy 

In  such  a  State  as  West  Vlrc;tnla.  the  coal 
miners  are  trapped  by  the  accident  of  the 
elimination  of  their  product  Bltunilntnis 
coal  cannot  compete  with  other  producers 
"f  heat  and  ;i<t.l  Despite  the  h;^!i  coat  of 
production  the  prl -e  -  f  bitumin  u."-  coal  ha.s 
nut  advanced  during  the  pa^t  M  years  The 
averaije  v.ilue  uf  bituinm.ju.s  cimI  at  the  ni.ne 
in  1J57  was  $5  u8  a  U.n.  In  1960  14  73  As 
the  value  of  the  doll.ir  h.u.  decrea.sed  the 
price  r,t  coal  has  actuallv  decreu.'ed  dnritiis 
this  period  Nevertheles.';.  American  bitu- 
minous co.il  has  been  sold  In  West  Germany, 
England,  France  and  Belgium.  In  coal  pro- 
ducing countries,  at  from  »'J  to  »5  lew  a  t4:i 
than  native  coal  because  of  superior  quality 
and  the  mechanization  of  American  mining 
proces.ses 

John  I.  Lewis,  one  of  the  truly  i;reat  state."!- 
men  In  labor,  always  supported  mechanl?,.!- 
tlon  In  the  hope  nf  increaame  the  riutput  p»T 
miner  and  therefore  Incre-islne;  his  wajte:  he 
did  not.  however,  C(.unt  on  quotaa.  tarltTs. 
Government  licen.'es  and  other  dev.ces  used 
in  Europe  against  American  products  It  is 
refxjrted,  fur  instance,  that  receiitly  the 
British  stoel  mills  petitioned  their  Govern- 
ment '<-,  linp^>rt  American  cokl.Mj  coal  a.s  It 
w.as  92  to  t3  a  ton  cheaper  than  British  coal 
and  of  a  better  qu  ility  but  the  British  Gov- 
ernment turned  down  the  petition  and  re- 
fused to  irrant  Import  licenses  While 
American  exports  suffer  In  European  markets 
because  of  quotas,  etc  .  the  United  States 
permits  re.sldual  oil  to  ci^me  In  from  Vene- 
zuela to  compe'e  with  American  pmducta 
What  Is  residual  oil' 

The  name  Is  clear  It  Is  a  waste  product, 
'.eft  over  from  the  proceasini?  of  crude  oil 
Generally  it  Is  thrown  away  or  sold  at  what- 
ever price  It  can  get.  It  U  belny  dum[)ed 
into  this  country  at  le.ss  than  c.^al  can  be 
produced  at  the  mine  Its  ec  nomlc  and 
Foolal  efTec*  Is  to  throw  .American  miners  rut 
of  work  It  would  he  :ik'»  rel'.lns:  the  stidsv 
dirty  water  that  Is  thr'iwn  down  a  drain 
after  the  dlsh»s  have  been  wa.'shed  I  sup- 
pcee  someone  will  some  day  find  u.->e  lur  that, 
too. 

Why  Is  residu.il  oil  Imported  Into  Uie 
United  States  desplie  the  demun.sirable  fact 
that  It  has  brought  rulnathjn  U>  such  a 
State  as  We.st  Virginia'  It  Is  done  for 
political  not  economic  rea.^ons:  tha'  Is,  the 
objective  is  t<i  make  Venezuela  prosperous 
Just  a.s  wp  pay  exorbitant  [irtces  for  coffee  U) 
benefit  Brazil  and  Colombia 

This  type  of  oil  cannot  be  used  by  most 
folks.  It  requires  'pecial  equipment  which 
only  large  users  can  afl'^rd. 

What  Is  the  solution  fur  such  a  problem? 
Of  course.  poUtlcaKy.  Venezuelans  seem  to 
be  mire  Important  than  West  Virginians, 
which  Is  one  rea.-fon  thaf  President  Elsen- 
hower was  unpf^ipular  In  that  State  So  the 
Idea  1.S  to  retrain  the  ni;ners  and  to  move 
them  from  their  homes  to  where  Job«  can 
be  found  for  retrainees.  Young  pe<^)ple  in 
the  mining  towns  move  to  the  big  induntrlal 


ciues  and.  in  time,  the  mining  towoa  can 
become  ghost  towtu  U^e  the  silver  tnd  gold 
towns  of  Lhe  Weat  How  many  Amerlcan« 
want  to  be  forcibly  retrained?  How  many 
of  them  wart  to  leave  their  homes  and 
chtirche.s  and  graveyards  because  Venezuela 
want*   to  ei{M)rt  residual  oil' 

There  is  some  very  bad  thinking  In  the 
f>olliUal  approach  to  economic  problems. 
The  stjciology  of  It  La  all  wrong.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  uhe  Kennedy  administration. 
It  Would  .seem  to  me  that  the  economics  of 
this  country  cannot  be  dealt  with  piecemeal 
but  as  a  whole  as  a  matter  that  requires  a 
national  rather  than  an  international  ap- 
proach The  export  of  Jobe  has  Imperiled 
the  .lutomoblle  and  some  smaller  industries; 
the  import  of  steel  products  ha«  Imperiled 
the  .-U'el  Indus-try;  the  Import  of  residual  oil 
lias  ruined  the  bitunilnuua  ci  al  Industry. 

Mr     DOLE       Mr     Speaker,    will    the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  merely 
wanted  to  .say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  that  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
I'us  a  coauthor  of  the  measure  sponsored 
by  him  and  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vireiiua  '  Mr  Mo<iRr  ' 

I  come  from  the  r;tate  of  Kansas 
We.steni  Kan.sas  depond«.  to  a  large  part. 
on  the  oil  indu.stry  A.s  the  gentleman 
ha-s  stat«xl,  we  are  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition there  and  do  need  some  protec- 
tion from  foreign  imports  I>ess  than  an 
hour  a^o  I  was  in  contact  with  the 
offlcials  of  the  Kan.sas  Independent  Oil 
ii  Cia.s  A.s.sociation  and  they  arc  in  full 
accord  with  the  leiuslatlon  the  gentle- 
man ha.s  .sixjn.sored 

Mr.  STEED  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  appreciate  personally 
and  I  am  sure  the  otliers  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  thii  problem  al&o 
appreciate  the  fine  show  of  cooperation 
and  support  we  have  had  here  today. 
I  am  very  happy  for  and  flattered  by 
Llie  kind  remarks  that  have  been  ad- 
dre.s.-H'd  lo  me  personally  I  hope  that 
the  administration  and  those  in  a  poel- 
tion  to  decide  tliis  matter  will  take  note 
of  the  stroriK,  the  overwhelming  Lntcre*t 
."ihown  here  today  in  tliLs  very  vital  prob- 
lem. I  hope  Uiey  make  no  mistake  in 
the  way  they  analyze  its  significance. 

I  say  that  this  problem  must  be  solved 
and  if  It  Li  not  solved  this  Nation  1b 
gomx  to  face  a  dL^^aster.  I  can  only  say 
that  failure  to  solve  this  problem  would 
have  U)  come  under  one  of  two  head- 
ings eitlier  lack  of  understanding  of  It 
or  for  a  selfK^h  inu^rest.  If  we  fail.  If  we 
are  defeated  in  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  I  think  history  will  tell  us  under 
which  classification  those  who  are  the 
architects  of  defeat  will  be  listed. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  the 
i;entleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  8t«»1 
and  the  ^ientleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr  Moore  ' ,  in  introducing  legislation 
to  itabili/e  the  relationship  between  Im- 
ports and  the  domestic  fuels  industries — 
oil  and  coal. 

This  legislation  is  not  aimed  at  the 
Prisuicnts  foreign  trade  proposals.  It 
seems  to  ine.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  mat- 
ter of  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  is  so 
basic  to  the  security  of  the  Nation  that 
It  deserves  special  consideration  apart 
from  all  otht-r  commodities  involved  in 
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our  international  trade.  Without  ade- 
quate amounts  of  fuel  at  reasonable 
prices  this  country's  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  could  be  checked  and 
the  very  defense  of  the  Nation  in  time 
of  emergency  could  be  made  extremely 
difficult. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  establish  a  reasonable  base 
for  the  importation  of  oil.  We  are  not 
trying  to  deny  foreign  oil  producers  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  market.  But  we  are  try- 
ing to  hold  Imports  in  check  and  not 
permit  them  to  Increase  as  fast  as  they 
have  in  recent  years. 

Imports  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
domestic  oil  Industry.  Imported  oil  can 
be  landed  at  the  head  of  the  Houston 
ship  channel  for  $1  a  barrel  below 
the  domestic  price.  If  enough  oU 
comes  into  the  country  at  that  depressed 
price,  the  domestic  oil  industry  will  be 
forced  to  curtail  Its  operations  even 
further. 

The  Nation  needs  a  strong,  expanding 
oil  industry.  This  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  reasonable,  realistic  Import 
policy  such  as  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Is  sorely  pressed. 

This  Is  especially  apparent  in  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  south  Texas, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress.  An  accurate  picture  of 
the  condition  of  our  domestic  oil  indus- 
try can  l>e  readily  found  in  an  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  activities  of 
the  Industry  in  the  year  1961  to  the  year 
of  1951.  During  this  decade  drilling  op- 
erations and  new  discoveries  fell  off  at 
least  one-half  and  the  Industry  reached 
the  lowest  level  It  has  sunken  to  since  oil 
was  selling  for  10  cents  a  barrel  back  In 
1932. 

Although,  admittedly,  the  domestic  oil 
Industry  of  this  country  has  various  in- 
herent economic  problems  of  the  times, 
as  is  true  of  most  industries,  there  Is  no 
doubt,  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
r>etroleum  and  petroleum  products  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  eco- 
nomic difBculties  of  this  vital  industry. 
Much  of  the  economic  problems  of  my 
congressional  district  are  directly  caused 
by  the  plight  of  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try and  I  have  joined  in  introducing 
companion  legislation  which  I  hope  will 
bring  some  relief  to  the  situation.  That 
the  national  interest  and  the  security  of 
our  Nation  demands  a  wholesome  do- 
mestic oil  industry  is  so  well  recognized 
a.s  to  not  admit  of  controversy. 

I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed]  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  effort  and  activity  In  the  interest 
of  promoting  a  more  wholesome  condi- 
tion of  the  domestic  oil  industry  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  legis- 
lation Introduced  today  by  my  col- 
leaRues.  the  pentlcman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Steed]  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Moore].  The  legis- 
lation would  serve  as  an  amendment  to 
the   pending   Reciprocal   Trade   Agree- 


ments Act,  and  would  affect  the  imports 
of  fuel  oils. 

As  a  Representative  of  an  area  that 
Includes  a  section  of  the  anthracite  belt 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
the  plight  of  the  coal  industry  In  this 
country. 

The  survival  of  the  domestic  fuels 
Industry,  particularly  the  major  coal- 
producing  areas,  depends  on  import 
quotas  being  set  up  on  a  long-range 
stable  basis. 

It  also  is  quite  obvious  that  we  must 
place  firm  restrictions  on  fuel  Imports 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  preserve 
our  national  security.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  the  foreign 
sources  would  be  Immediately  cut  off  In 
the  time  of  war. 

The  legislation  Introduced  today  will 
help  conserve  these  valuable  resources 
so  that  we  will  not  be  dependent  on  for- 
eign countries  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed]  on  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  which  he 
refers  and  the  gentleman  'rom  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore].  He  and  his  as- 
sociates have  worked  diligently  and  ef- 
fectively. I  do  tnist  proper  action  will 
be  taken  to  protect  our  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry. As  one  who  represents  a  con- 
gressional district  in  east  Texas  I  shall 
continue  to  exert  every  possible  effort  to 
see  that  this  vital  Industry  Is  protected 
properly. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS  FOR 
PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Santangelo] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  that  the 
United  States  purchase  a  total  of  $100 
million  in  United  Nations  bonds,  out  of 
a  total  issue  of  $200  million,  to  bail  the 
organization  out  of  Its  present  near- 
bankruptcy.  Is  running  Into  heavy 
weather  In  the  Congress.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  original  purchase  be 
limited  to  $25  million,  further  purchases 
to  be  made  on  a  matching  basis  with 
the  United  States  buying,  beyond  the 
original  sum,  only  as  other  countries  buy. 

The  Senate  on  April  4  adopted  the 
Mansfleld-Dlrksen  substitute  to  S.  2768. 
In  addition  to  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  a  $100  million  loan,  with  In- 
terest and  duration  to  be  set  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  substitute  retained  provisions 
in  S.  2768.  requiring  that  the  amount 
beyond  $25  million  would  be  on  a  match- 
ing basis  with  other  nations  and  requir- 
ing that  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  in- 
stallment on  the  principal  and  Interest 
due  on  the  loan  be  deducted  from  the 
annual    U.S.    payment    of    Its   assessed 


share  of  the  United  Nations  budget. 
This  amendment  Is  an  improvement  and 
the  House  should  favor  it. 

Now,  what  are  the  real  issues  at  stake  in 
the  VH.  bond  proposal?  Perhaps  the 
best  approach  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  would  be  to  start  with  the  gen- 
eral aspects  of  the  problem  and  then  nar- 
row consideration  down  to  the  specifics. 
Prom  a  general  point  of  view,  the  real, 
the  fundamental  issue  is  perhaps  the 
issue  of  war  and  peace  itself,  the  con- 
suming issue  of  our  times.  For  those 
who  may  think  I  exaggerate  to  pose  the 
question  in  these  terms,  I  invite  your 
attention  to  where  the  proceeds  from 
the  bonds  will  go. 

Essentially,  they  will  be  used  to  under- 
write two  Immensely  important  peace- 
keeping operations,  one  in  the  strategic 
Middle  East,  the  other  in  a  large,  rich 
and  important  country  in  the  heart  of 
Africa. 

Each  new  crisis  with  which  we  are 
faced  tends  to  obscure  or  erase  an  older 
crisis.  For  this  reason,  under  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  Berlin,  gigantic 
Soviet  nuclear  test  explosions  and  other 
current  headline  news  we  are  inclined  to 
forget  the  harrowing  weeks  in  1956  when 
the  great  powers  drifted  close  to  war  in 
the  Middle  East,  or  the  more  recent 
events  in  July  of  1960  when  XJH.  Secre- 
tary General  Dag  Hammarskjold  called 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  into  session 
to  tr>-  to  avert  an  explosion  in  the  Congo. 
But  the  situations  which  gave  rise  to 
these  older  crises  still  exist,  in  large 
measure,  and  without  the  dampening  in- 
fluences of  the  United  Nations  they 
could  flare  up  again  and  threaten  gen- 
eral conflagration. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  recall  at 
this  point  just  why  a  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  was  sent  to  the  Middle 
East  in  1956  and  why  a  United  Nations 
operation  was  started  in  the  Congo  in 
1960. 

In  1956  Great  Britain  had  developed  a 
dangerous  mood  of  frustration  over  the 
Egyptian  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Al-  j 
though  a  solution  was  in  sight,  and  the  ' 
late  U.N.  Secretary  General,  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold, was,  among  others,  including 
Secretary  Dulles,  working  ably  toward 
this  end,  the  British  Government's  ex- 
asperation at  President  Nasser's  high- 
handedness had  reached  the  breaking 
r>olnt.  France  and  Israel,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  were  also  prepared  to  play 
for  very  high  stakes  in  the  Middle  East, 
risking  their  own  fate  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  process.  Without  con- 
sulting their  friends  and  allies,  these 
three  countries  laimched  an  attack 
against  Egypt,  to  impose  their  policies 
by  force  where  persuasion  had  been  to 
no  avail. 

The  United  States,  at  that  time  under 
a  Republican  administration,  was  faced 
with  immensely  difficult  choices.  Would 
we  oppose  our  two  strongest  allies  in  the 
North  Atlantic  with  risks  to  our  protec- 
tive treaty  in  that  area?  Would  we  slap 
down  Israel,  whom  we  had  helped  to 
found?  Should  we  stand  by  and  perhaps 
chance  world  war? 

The  choice  this  country  had  to  make 
was  that  of  picking  among  several  evils. 
I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration    and    his    Secretary    oX 
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state,  the  late  John  Poster  Dulles,  made 
the  moral  decision.  They  decided  to  op- 
pose the  aggression,  the  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  by 
our  closest  allies.  TTie  United  States 
voted  against  them  in  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  Secretary  Dulles  instructed  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  the  United  Nations, 
then  headed  by  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  to  vote  in  favor  of  sending 
a  UN.  Emergency  Force  to  the  Middle 
East  to  stabilize  the  situation  and  help 
keep  the  peace.  No  American  forces 
were  to  serve,  or  have  served,  in  this 
peace-keeping  operation.  All  this  coun- 
try obligated  itself  to  do  was  to  help  pay 
the  bills. 

The  Emergency  Force  has  been  help- 
ing to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
since  1956.  It  is  a  small  force  and  the 
cost  of  sustaining  it  is  not  great,  only 
about  $20  million  a  year.  Other  coun- 
tries join  with  us  in  footing  this  bill,  in- 
cluding Oreat  Britain.  Prance,  and  Israel 
who,  to  their  great  credit,  took  their  set- 
back with  equanimity  and  good  grace. 
Indeed,  Great  Britain,  at  least,  has  paid 
more  than  its  assessed  share  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Force. 

Now,  for  the  Congo  operation.  In  the 
middle  of  1960  the  Belgian  Government, 
panicked  by  the  tornado-like  winds  of 
change  sweeping  through  Africa,  pre- 
cipitously abandoned  its  responsibilities 
in  the  Congo  and  turned  the  government 
over  to  inexperienced  and  untrained 
native  leaders.  The  results  were  hardly 
surprising:  a  mutiny  of  the  Congolese 
armed  forces;  general  economic  break- 
down; secessionist  movements  In  various 
parts  of  the  country — which  is  as 
large  as  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi — and  massacres  among  both 
Congolese  and  white  settlers  As  pre- 
cipitously as  they  had  withdrawn,  the 
Belgians  sought  to  rush  back  in  But 
this  was  no  longer  possible  without 
serious  International  repercusslon.s  The 
Congo  had  become  Independent,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse.  At  the  same  time  it  had 
become  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for 
power  politics. 

In  July  1960.  the  United  States,  under 
its  Republican  administration,  backed 
to  the  hilt  the  U.N.  Intervention  in  the 
Congo.  I.  for  one.  believe  that  this  de- 
cision was  a  proper  one.  The  choices, 
in  this  case,  were  also  dlflBcult.  Would 
the  United  States  back  a  move  by  the 
United  Nations  to  try  and  restore  law 
and  order?  Should  this  country  gamble 
on  Intervening  and  thus  invite  Soviet 
intervention^  Would  it  be  better  to 
back  certain  Congolese  factions,  even  at 
the  risk  of  a  divided  Congo,  one  Com- 
munist and  one  free  world?  Should  we 
risk  a  long-drawn-out  struggle  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  type  against  the 
Communists,  laboring,  as  we  would  be, 
under  the  burden  of  our  NATO  connec- 
tions? A  dangerous  war  far  from  our 
own  shores  perhaps  eventually  involving 
United  States  and  Soviet  troops?  Aeain 
I  repeat.  I  believe  the  decision  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  to  allow  U  N 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
to  try  to  keep  the  cold  war.  and  perhap.'^ 
a  hot  war.  out  of  the  Congo  was  a  proper 
one.  Things  have  not  always  gone  well 
there,  but  there  is  now  hope  for  a  united 


and  stable  Congo — a  hope  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  long  since 
have  died. 

The  U.N.  Congo  operation  has  cost  on 
the  order  of  about  $10  million  a  month, 
or  $120  million  a  year,  and  the  United 
States  has  picked  up  the  tab  for  about 
half  this  sum.  I  think  we  should  com- 
pare this  with  what  it  cost  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  the  Korean  war, 
which  was  largely  U.S.  run.  The 
minimum  estimate  of  U  S.  expenditures 
in  the  Korean  war  is  something  like 
$18  billion  for  the  3  years  of  the 
war.  The  maximum  estimate  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $79  billion.  But 
more  important,  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded.  It 
seems  incredible  that  so  much  fuss 
should  be  made  over  the  costs  of  the 
United  Nations  Congo  operation,  in 
which  no  U.S.  troops  are  employed 
and  for  which  we  only  pay  part  of  the 
bill,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Ko- 
rean war.  and,  indeed,  with  other  ac- 
tions in  which  we  are  engaged  through- 
out the  world  today,  notably  in  southeast 
Asia,  where  funds  are  being  consumed 
at  a  really  enormous  rate  running  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  yearly  with  far 
less  promising  results. 

Narrowing  the  question  down  to 
.specifics,  the  United  Nations  bond  i.s.sue 
has  been  proposed  as  one  way  of  bailing 
the  organization  out  of  the  disastrous 
financial  position  in  which  it  now  find.s 
ilseli  due  to  these  two  police  actiorus  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Con^o  After 
careful  consideration  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  UN  bond  proposal  is  a  carefully 
thought-out  and  prudent  plan  I  com- 
mend the  people  in  our  Department  of 
State  and  in  our  US  mission  to  the 
United  Nation.s  who.  I  am  sure,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  original  conception 

Basing  my.self  upon  the  premise  that 
ue  really  want  to  keep  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Con- 
go—a premise  which  I  doubt  that  .some 
of  the  jpponents  of  the  bond  proposal 
hold — what  are  .some  of  the  specific  ad- 
vantages of  this  plan  over  previous 
methods  of  financing'' 

In  the  first  place,  the  U  N  bt)nd  plan 
would  reduce  our  .share  of  the  finannn^' 
from  close  to  half  to  about  a  third,  and 
It  would  spread  the  costs  throuKhout 
the  entire  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions The  United  States  has,  since  19,=)6, 
paid  about  46  ix-rcent  of  the  casts  of  the 
Middle  East  force,  and,  since  July  1960. 
about  49  percent  of  the  Conuo  operation 
Under  the  U  N.  bond  plan,  redemption 
of  the  bonds  would  rome  from  asse.ss- 
m 'iit-s  on  UN  members  throuKh  the 
retrular  United  Nations  budget  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  have,  without 
a  single  exception,  always  paid  their  as- 
se.s-sments  for  the  rei,'ular  budget  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  if  they  do  not  do 
so  they  eventually  lose  their  vote  in  the 
UN  General  Assembly  Now.  the  U  .*=; 
share  of  the  retrular  budget  i.s  .32  02  per- 
cent Therefore,  through  the  U  N  bond 
plan  our  percentage  of  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing these  and  other  peace -keep  mt,- 
operations  would  be  sharply  reduced 

In  the  second  place,  the  U  N  b<jnd 
plan  would  provide  the  poorer  members 
of  the  United  Nations  with  a  method  of 


paying  for  peace  "on  the  installment 
plan"  as  it  were.  For  a  number  of  UJ^. 
members,  particularly  among  the  new 
countries,  the  payment  of  their  assess- 
ments to  international  organizations, 
however  small,  comes  as  a  real  hardship. 
Stretching  payments  over  a  period  of  25 
years,  as  the  U.N.  bond  plan  provides. 
would  make  it  easier  for  them  to  meet 
their  obligations. 

A  third  advantage  would  be  that  It 
would  do  away  with  the  system  of  re- 
bates for  poorer  U.N.  members,  made  up 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  richer 
countries,  chiefly  the  United  States. 
which  has  grown  up  during  the  past  I  or 
2  years.  I  need  not  point  out  the  dan- 
gers of  this  trend,  under  which  coun- 
tries vote  themselves  out  of  paying  their 
full  share  for  peace-keeping  operations. 
The  U.N.  General  Assembly  is  a  body  of 
.sovereign  states  where  each  country  has 
both  duties  and  responsibilities.  Any 
tendency  to  exercise  power  while  shirk- 
ing duly  IS  a  dangerous  tendency.  Un- 
der the  UN  bond  plan,  the  financing  of 
peace-and-security  operations  by  the 
U  N  would  be  put  back  under  the  regu- 
lar scale  of  assessments  and  each  coun- 
try, no  matter  how  small  or  how  poor, 
would  have  to  pay  Its  fair  share. 

Fourth,  the  Communist  countries  op- 
{X)se  our  participation  in  the  bond  plan. 
They  desire  to  see  the  Congo  operation 
fail  because  if  it  does  fail  then  commu- 
nism will  have  a  chance  to  succeed.  The 
Communist  countries  refuse  to  contrib- 
ute any  funds  to  bring  about  a  suc- 
cessful Congo  operation,  for  success  In 
the  Congo  means  failure  for  communism 
in  that  area.  It  behooves  us  to  see  that 
communi-sm  will  t'\\\  by  approving  the 
plan  to  have  the  United  States  purchase 
$100  million  in  bonds,  which  Is  in  es- 
.sence  a  loan  Since  the  bonds  must  be 
repaid  by  regular  assessments  on  each 
country,  including  the  Communist  bloc. 
the  burden  of  financing  the  Congo  and 
Far  East  operation.s  will  be  placed  where 
It  properly  belongs,  that  is.  upon  all  par- 
ticipating members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Failure  to  meet  the  regular  as- 
sessmenus  carries  with  it  the  loss  of  vot- 
ing privileges 

Now.  a  word  about  the  Republican 
sub.stitute  propo.sal  of  a  2-'3'ear  loan  to 
the  United  Nations  It  may  be.  as  some 
suggest,  such  as  in  the  New  York  Times, 
that  the  U  N  bond  plan  only  serves  to 
reprieve  the  United  Nations  and  does 
not  provide  a  .solution  to  its  long-term 
financial  problems  Even  if  this  is  true, 
It  IS  clear  that  the  Republican  loan  pro- 
posal does  not  even  offer  a  reprieve. 
The  U  N  General  A.ssembly  would  never 
approve  a  loan  on  such  terms  from  the 
US  Government  simply  because  it 
would  know  that  such  a  loan  could  not 
be  repaid  within  the  length  of  time,  and 
subject  to  the  interest  rate,  stipulated. 
This  propo.sal  strikes  me  as  irresponsi- 
ble an  attempt  to  put  its  proponents  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  affirm:  "We 

support   the    United    Nations,   but ." 

But  we  do  not  .support  what  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  functioning. 

The  danger  in  the  Republican  pro- 
po.sal is  not  that  it  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Congress  Rather,  it  is  that  it  will 
rob  the  U  N  bond  plan  of  so  much  sup- 
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port  that  it,  also,  will  fall  of  adoption. 
Such  an  event  would  be  truly  disastrous. 
Let  us  recognize  this  danger  and  act 
while  there  Is  still  time. 

I  would  plead  with  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  give  this  U.N  bond 
issue  their  most  careful  and  serious  con- 
sideration. We  are  here  to  lead  and  to 
act  wisely  for  those  we  represent  back 
home  and  for  our  country. 

One  scholar,  John  O.  Stoessinger, 
stated  recently:  "There  has  never  been 
a  shortage  of  Cassandras  predicting  that 
the  United  Nations  would  end  with  a 
bang.  There  now  exists  a  real  possibility 
that  it  may  end  In  a  whimper" — the 
whimper  of  fiscal  insolvency.  In  large 
measure  the  result  rests  with  this  body. 
I  feel  certain  that  we  shaU  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility and  approve  the  plan  to 
purchase  $100  million  in  United  Nations 
bonds. 


PRESERVING    OUR    HERITAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer  this  body  passed  unanimously 
a  bill  to  protect  the  property  across  the 
Potomac  from  Mount  Vernon  from  the 
encroachments  which  are  attempted 
from  time  to  time — Public  Law  87- 
362.  "The  Immediate  danger  then  was 
the  determination  of  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  to  build 
a  large  sewage  disposal  plant  on  Mockley 
Point.  A  local  hearing  brought  loud 
protests  from  several  hundred  people  and 
the  representatives  of  a  number  of  na- 
tional organizations  as  well  against  such 
Intrusion  u[>on  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon,  the  Memorial  Highway,  and 
Fort  Washington.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  without  a  dissenting 
vote  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
October  4.  1961.  This  resolute  effort  to 
Insure  protection  for  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon,  our  most  cherished  na- 
tional shrine,  had  both  President  Ken- 
nedy's and  Sf>eaker  Ray  burn's  earnest 
support.  That  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion contemplated  building  a  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  on  Mockley  Point  was  as 
impossible  a  thought  to  them  as  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  come  to  Mount  Vernon.  Indeed, 
that  anyone  should  aggressively  refuse 
to  protect  the  area  for  future  genera- 
tions Is  truly  shocking.  Such,  however, 
has  been  the  case.  The  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  which  contained  the  funds 
approved  by  the  Budget  to  implement 
Public  Law  87-362,  came  out  of  commit- 
tee with  this  appropriation  deleted. 

Examination  of  the  hearings  revealed 
that  not  only  was  the  full  story  not  told, 
but  the  testimony  given  was  strangely 
Inaccurate. 

Never  in  the  22  years  of  my  service  in 
this  House  have  I  witnessed  committee 
action  taken  on  so  much  misstatement 
of  fact,  on  so  little  actual  knowledge,  and 
with  so  little  courage.  The  report  gives 
little,  if  anything,  upon  which  to  base 
judgment.  Partial  quotations  were  used 
and  the  real  situation  was  beclouded  by 
them.  Unfortunately  the  House  paid 
little  attention  during  the  floor  discus- 


sion to  the  statement  of  the  Honorable 
John  Saylor,  who  presented  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  with  great  restraint 
and  clarity  in  an  eCTort  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  this  body. 

On  George  Washington's  birthday  this 
year  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor]  told  the 
story  of  what  has  been  done  to  protect 
the  area.  He  gives  the  matter  so  suc- 
cinctly that  I  include  portions  of  his 
statement  here  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

On  this  conunemoratlon  of  tlie  birthday 
of  Oeorge  Waahington,  the  87th  Oongress 
may  take  pardonable  pride  in  ita  recent  eX- 
forta  to  further  protect  the  Nation's  most 
beloved  ahrine  of  Mount  Vernon.  Last  year. 
Mount  Vernon  was  about  to  experience  a 
serious  onslaught  of  commercial  urbaniza- 
tion. The  shores  opposite  Mount  Vernon 
have  been  maintained  to  date,  much  as  they 
were  In  the  time  of  Oeorge  Washington.  Not 
only  has  this  been  of  significant  historical 
consequence,  but  It  has  been  an  Inseparable 
part  of  the  character  and  setting  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  this  view  from  the  veranda  of 
the  mansion  has  thrilled  and  inspired  the 
cltlseiu-y  of  our  country  and  foreign  digni- 
taries alike. 

When  the  threat  to  establish  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  on  the  Maryland  shores  of 
the  Potomac,  directly  across  from  Mount 
Vernon,  was  apparent,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  acted  swiftly  and  decisively. 
The  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  87-362. 
which  authorized  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
acquire  the  land  opposite  Mount  Vernon  for 
preservation  In  keeping  with  Its  original 
open  and  wooded  character. 

The  overwhelming  support  of  this  measure 
by  the  Congress  offers  proof,  beyond  the 
words  of  praise,  of  the  feeling  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives, have  for  the  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

This  body  has  been  extremely  fortunate 
over  the  years  to  have  the  very  capable 
counsel  and  leadership  In  the  area  of  natural 
resources  of  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Wayne  Aspinall.  In 
learning  of  this  threat,  he  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  protect  properly  the  environs  of 
Mount  Vernon.  He  was  Joined  In  this  leader- 
ship by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Mr. 
RuTHExroRO.  These  men  were  acutely  aware 
of  the  need  for  fast  action.  If  Mount  Vernon 
was  to  receive  adequate  protection. 

During  the  conunlttees  deliberation  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  preservation  of  this 
area  heretofore  had  been  achieved  through 
planning  and  sacrifice  by  individual  citizens. 
Private  covenants  were  established  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  the  area.  Local  govern- 
ment cooperation  was  asked,  and  plans  were 
effected  to  establish  zoning  to  the  end  of 
preservation.  In  addition,  regional  organiza- 
tions charged  with  the  overall  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  other  areas  of  Metro- 
politan Washington,  cooperated  In  urging 
that  the  area  be  kept  in  an  open  or  park 
status. 

The  State  of  Maryland  had  Initiated 
standards  to  achieve  the  preservation  of 
these  lands.  These  activities  have  continued 
for  over  15  years — activities  that  were  mani- 
fested in  good  government  by  private  citi- 
zens and  local  authorities.  Unfortunately, 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Conunis- 
slon  had  wide  powers  of  condemnation  and 
eminent  domain  granted  to  It  by  the  State, 
and  the  groups,  both  private  and  governmen- 
tal, that  labored  so  long  were  unable  to  re- 
strain the  sanlta-y  commission  from  their 
plans  of  establishing  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  opposite  Oeorge  Washington's  front 
porch. 


The  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  held  hearings  over  a  year 
ago,  on  January  13,  1961,  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  affected  landowners.  In  addition 
to  national  conservation  and  historic  socle - 
ties,  vigorously  objected  to  these  plans  and 
procedures. 

On  AugTist  17,  1961.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Texas,  held  hearings  on  the  meas- 
ures Introduced  to  afford  Federal  protection 
to  these  areas.  In  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings, It  became  apparent  that  there  were 
other  locations  that  could  better  serve  the 
area  than  the  one  chosen  by  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Commission.  A  great 
deal  of  testimony  was  given  to  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  advisability  of  locating  a  much 
larger  sewage  treatment  plant  at  the  Mat- 
towoman  Creek  site,  and  in  an  area  already 
Industrialized.  This  would  be  a  plant  more 
in  keeping  with  the  future  needs  of  the  area, 
would  be  a  joint  ventiire  between  Prince 
Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  a  design  and  type  much 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Anti-Pollution 
Control  Act.  Additional  testimony  was 
given  that  existing  facilities  could  indeed 
handle  the  existing  sewage  treatment  prob- 
lem. No  opposition  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore the  subconunlttee.  As  a  result,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  sewage  plant  could  not  be 
questioned.  Yet  despite  their  failure  to  ap- 
pear, those  tirglng  the  construction  of  such 
a  plant  continued  to  urge  the  need  for  speed- 
ing up  this  construction. 

None  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure  to 
protect  Mount  Vernon  desired  precipitous 
action.  None  desired  to  work  serious  hard- 
ship on  the  local  residents.  All  were  some- 
what baffled  at  the  insistence  of  the  great 
urgency  to  construct  this  sewage  treatment 
plant. 

On  further  investigation,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  develof>er8  of  a  subdivision 
across  the  Plscataway  Bay,  and  some  dis- 
tance from  the  area  In  question,  had  plans 
to  create  a  high-density  development.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  objective,  proi>er  sew- 
age disposal  was  necessary.  They  applied 
for  a  permit  to  erect  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  on  their  own  area  of  development. 
They  then  proceeded  to  abandon  the  plans 
ioT  such  a  plant,  and  indicated  plans  to  build 
a  marina  in  the  area  that  was  to  have  served 
them  for  proper  sewage   disposal. 

At  this  point,  they  then  urged  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  to 
construct  a  sewage  plant  at  Mockley  Point, 
which  had  the  effect  of  taking  the  sewage 
from  a  high  density  development  and  dump- 
ing it  onto  an  area  of  low  density  develop- 
ment. With  this  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion, the  committee  acted  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  these  areas. 
The  measure  was  drafted  in  order  to  avail 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  generosity  of 
the  private  foundations  who  offered  to  give 
their  land  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  preservation. 

Our  own  colleague,  the  dlstlngushed  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Ohio,  Mrs.  Frances  Bol- 
ton, who  is  also  the  vice  regent  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Ladles'  Association,  provided 
from  her  private  resources,  funds  to  enable 
the  Accokeek  Foundation  to  acquire  con- 
siderable acreage  in  order  to  prevent  com- 
mercialization. These  foundations  now 
stood  ready  to  donate  almost  50  percent  of 
the  entire  land  that  would  be  acquired 
under  Public  Law  87-362.  The  House,  upon 
hearing  the  able  presentation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Parks  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  RuTHEaroRD,  acted  without  a  dissenting 
vote  to  authorize  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  was  no  less  mindful  of  this 
threat  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee,  Mr.   Anderson,   who   was   Joined    in 
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thU  effort  by  the  dlatlngulahed  Senator 
from  Nevada,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  Mr.  Biblk,  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  the  Fed- 
eral protection  of  Mount  Vernon.  Since  a 
number  of  Inquiries  had  not  been  answered 
bv  those  seeking  to  erect  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant.  Senator  Andckson  wrote  the 
chairman  of  the  Washington  Subvirban 
Sanitary  Commission,  Mr.  Blair  Smith,  In- 
dicating that  the  Ist  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  was  about  to  end.  and  that  the 
Senate  ml^ht  better  appraise  the  situation. 
If  It  were  allowed  the  time  to  do  so 

Senator  Andcescn  then  asked  If  any  plans 
for  construction  could  be  held  In  abeyance 
until  the  Senate  returned,  thus  affording  a 
more  ample  opportunity  to  Investigate  the 
matter.  The  chairman  of  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Conimlsslon  replied  that 
they  would  be  happy  to  have  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  but  made  no  commitment  as  to 
holding  plans  In  abeyance  until  the  Senate 
returned.  As  a  result  of  this  correspond- 
ence, hearings  were  scheduled  qulclcly  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Bulk.  Witnesses  opposing  the  measure 
were  members  of  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission,  the  real  estate  le- 
velopers  and  two  landowners.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  witnesses  however. 
were  In  strong  support  of  the  Andersen  bill 

'  The  Indecisive  actions  of  the  opposing  wit- 
nesses appeared  no  match  for  the  volume 
of  evidence  In  support  of  the  measure,  and 
this  no  doubt  hastened  the  committee  and 
subsequent  Senate  action,  as  the  measure 
passed  without  dissent.  Pew  measures  have 
come  before  the  Congress  with  such  wide 
and  vigorous  support,  and  It  appears  that 
the    Congress,    In    Its    swift    resolve    of    the 

i  matter,  has  worked  the  will  of  the  people 
Beginning  with  the  hearings  In  the  Senate, 
the  tactics  of  the  real  estate  developers  and 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion underwent  a  subtle  change  They  re- 
nounced their  earlier  jjosltlon  of  placing  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  at  Mocliley  Point  and 
assured  the  Senate  that  the  area  could  ac- 
commodate a  park  and  a  sewage  treatment 
plant.  There  were  further  assurances  th.it 
such  a  plant  would  not  be  seen  from  Mount 

I    Vernon,    or    Intrude    In    any    way    upon    the 

•  scenic  area,  or  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
proposed  park  Itself 

This,  of  course,  would  have  required  a 
reduction  in  the  proposed  park  area  l,at«'r 
arguments  of  this  same  group  Indicate  not 
only  would  the  plant  not  be  visible  bvU  it 
would  k)e  appropriately  landscaped  and 
blended  with  the  area  surrounding  It  Evi- 
dence to  this  fact  they  contend.  Is  the  sew- 
age treatment  plant  contiguous  to  the 
Washington-Baltimore     Parkway,     which     is 

I  so  well  concealed  that  few  people  know  of 
Us  existence 

The  pro[><)nents  of  the  legl.sUitlon  t<i  pro- 
tect Mount  Vernon  have  sought  to  decide 
these  Issues  on  the  merits  of  the  relative 
cases  It  sh')uld  be  stated  candidly  however 
that  the  ppifxjnents  of  the  sewage  treatnien* 
plant  are  either  incompetent,  or  they  <ire  n't 
coming  clean  In  their  discussion  if  the.se 
l.ssues  They  use  the  analogy  of  the  sewage 
tre.itment  plant  near  the  Baltimore  Parkway 
Is  it  their  contention  that  their  propoeed 
sewaije  '.reatment  plant  on  the  Plscataway 
Bay  shore  of  Maryland  Is  to  be  of  the  same 
size  using  crsentlallv  the  same  techniques  of 
.sewage  disposaP  Why  do  they  continue  to 
he  vague  as  to  the  new  location  of  the 
sewage  treatment  plant  Precisely  where  is 
U  to  be*"  Are  we  Uj  take  their  wi  rd  that 
while  thev  will  need  part  of  the  park  area. 
It  still  will  not  be  seen  from  Mount  VeriKuP 
Mr  Speaker,  these  arguments  are  spurious 
and  fall  by  their  own  weight.  If  the  plant 
1,-i  to  be  so  small,  why  do  not  the  developers 
pu'.    It   on    their    own    land''      But    then   can 


It  be  so  small.  If  the  main  reason  for  locat- 
ing It  In  the  Plscataway  area  Is  to  serve  a 
large  area'  As  to  the  exact  l(xratU)n.  the 
framers  of  the  legislation  were  completely 
aware  of  possible  alternatives  and  drew  the 
boundaries  for  Federal  acquisition  and  pro- 
tection of  Mount  Vernon  with  precisely  this 
In  mind  The  argument  that  a  little  sew.ige 
treatment  plant  tucked  In  the  corner  of  the 
proposed  park  would  not  be  Intrusive,  will 
not  wash 

That  the  developers  are  anxious  to  place 
their  sewage  In  this  low  density  area,  or 
into  the  park.  Is  without  question  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  Mr  Speaker,  to  include 
in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, a  letter  from  the  Wa.shlngton  Subur- 
ban Sanitary  Commission  to  Mr  Dougla.s  l, 
Hatch,  president  of  the  Prince  Get)rges  Util- 
ities Co  .  an  organization  contr<jiled  by  one 
of  the  real  estate  developers,  confirming  that 
these  real  estate  developers,  through  the 
Prince  Georges  Utilities  Co  ,  had  offered  a 
contribution  of  $500, 0O<)  to  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Comml.sslon.  If  they 
would  build  this  plant  in  the  Plscataway 
Bay  area  Perhaps  it  Is  gixxl  business  for 
the  devek)pers  to  enhance  the  value  of  their 
own  property  by  paying  to  have  their  sewage 
dumped  on  someone  el.se  but  It  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  it  Is  good  business 
for  the  American  people 

Mr  Speaker.  I  suggest  th.tt  It  takes  quite 
a  degree  of  callousness  to  Infer  that  the 
legislation  authorizing  Federal  acquisition  is 
Ui<i  greedy,  and  U-xi  asking  In  terms  of  the 
need  it  seeks  to  meet  when  the  f>e<>ple 
making  these  charges  are  the  same  one.s 
who  would  have  public  agencies  ball  them 
out  of  their  own  financial  dilemma  at  a  cjn- 
siderable  cost  to  the  American  public  in 
terms  of  a  most  serious  Intrusion  up<in  one 
of  the  most  majestic  most  historic,  most 
r>  vered  scenes  of  the  Nation 

The  Concern  of  this  country  h.is  been  m.i:i- 
Ifest  again  and  again  at  the  dlsappearaiire 
of  open  space  The  encroachments  upon 
national  shrines  and  monuments,  and  the 
need  for  concerted  actlt)n  to  preserve  ,irul 
protect  these  beneficences  of  nature  th.it  are 
irreplaceable  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  parti- 
s.m  politics  but  rather  of  deep  national 
Concern  that  touches  all  regardless  of  politi- 
cal persviasion  Those  who  have  been  active 
in  the  efTort  to  further  protect  Mount  Ver- 
non   represent    e'.ery    walk    of    life 

The  leadership  in  this  great  body  to  which 
I  referred  to  earlier  h.i.s  been  forthright  and 
basic  and  practiced  bv  Chilrman  .^sHtN^iL 
and  the  members  of  his  committee  The 
same  statement  can  be  made  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  Mr  .AsurRso.M  who 
has  a  like  role  In  the  Senate  The  back- 
grounds of  these  men  indicate  the  kn<iwl- 
edgeability  and  wisdom  that  they  consist- 
ently  bring  to  these  matters 

Certainly,  the  Mount  Vernon  Indies'  .As- 
sociation Is  to  be  rongratuJated  for  their 
longtime  etforts  in  the  early  restoraticjii  and 
preservation  of  Mount  Vernon,  inclusive  "f 
all  Its  gro\inds  and  buildings  The  State  of 
Virginia  has  tided  and  abetted  tlie  M mnt 
Vernon  I^idies'  .A.ssoclation  over  the  years 
In  order  to  present  to  the  American  people 
and  the  world,  the  home  of  Americas  first 
President  in  a  proper  and  reverent  setting, 
and  their  efTorts  should  be  honored  and  ap- 
preciated 

Aid  and  Invaluable  assistance  In  this  vig- 
ilance was  received  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Reso>ir(-es.  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr  Ira  N  C'librlelson  oiten 
referred  U>  by  his  colleagues  and  CJovern- 
ment  leaders  alike  as  Mr  Ctmservatlon  " 
Their  concern  for  the  dignity  and  preserva- 
tion of  monuments  s<j  cherished  by  this 
country  has  been  long  evidenced  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  fine  group  and  their  Jtidg- 
ments  resp>ected 

Of  great  significance  has  been  the  appre- 
ciation and  gracious  demeanor  of  our  First 


Family  for  the  shrine  of  Mount  Vernon,  per- 
haps evidenced  by  Mrs  Kennedys  descrip- 
tion as  the  ■  Nations  most  revered  house  " 
This  Is  a  charge  to  all  Americans  to  keep  It 
that  way 

Washington  StBiRBAN 

Sanitary   Commisssmn 
Mr    DofCL.AS  L    Hatch. 

Prf.fid^'it.   PT\nce   Ctforgt's    Utilities.    Inr 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Hatch  Please  refer  to  the  com- 
mission s  letter  of  August  26.  1960,  wherein 
you  were  advised  that  the  commission  had 
approved  the  |)rojcct  consisting  of  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  and  the  necessary  sewers 
and  pumping  stations  to  serve  the  Plscataway 
drainage  basin  subject  to  a  contribution  of 
$500. 0<>)  As  you  know,  since  that  time  con- 
siderable opposition  has  been  voiced  toward 
the  construction  of  a  sewage  trenlment  plant 
in  the  Plscataway  Bay  area.  IxAh  by  letters 
and  m  person  at  the  hearing  held  by  the 
comnussKm  on  January  13  1961  at  the  court- 
house at  Upper  Marlborcj  regarding  this 
project 

At  the  hearing  the  commission  was 
strongly  urged  to  undertake  a  Joint  project 
with  Charles  County  and  construct  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  In  the  vicinity  of  Mat- 
tawoiuan  Creek  Preliminary  Investigations 
have  Ix-en  made  and  the  matter  discussed 
with  the  offlclals  of  Charles  County  and  the 
indications  are  that  Charts  County  would 
not  be  m  a  position  to  pri^eed  promptly 
with  such  a  project  Before  making  any 
final  decision  uii  the  location  of  a  sewage 
treatment  plant,  however,  the  ccimmlsalon 
w>juld  like  the  engineering  department  to 
c<jmp:ete  Its  study  regarding  this  poaslblllty 
and  pursue  the  matter  further  with  oflBclalB 
of  Charles  County 

One  of  the  major  objections  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  sewerage  system  In  the  Pls- 
cataway drainage  basin  at  this  time  Is  that 
a  large  part  of  the  area  is  outside  of  the  re- 
gional district  of  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  and 
n(jt  subject  to  zoning  controls  The  Park 
and  Planning  Cornnil.sslon  has  Included  In 
its  proposed  legislation  that  this  area  be 
added  to  the  regional  district  at  this  session 
of  the  Cieneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land If  such  legislation  Is  passed  It  would 
normally  be  effective  June   I.   1961 

At  the  hearing  the  coniniisslon  presented 
a  letter  fr-im  Mrs  Woltnan  and  Cieyer.  con- 
sultants to  the  W.ishlngton  Metropolitan  Re- 
gional Sanitary  Board.  Indicating  that  the 
construction  of  a  plant  on  Plscataway  Bay 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  regional 
sewerage  system  for  the  metrop<ilitftn  area 
The  commis-slon  has  been  advised  that  the 
final  report  being  prepared  by  those  consult- 
ants is  ex[>erfed  to  be  completed  In  June. 
The  rotnml.s.slori  desires  if  possible,  that  Its 
sewerage  program  be  ci'iisistent  with  the 
regional  sewer  plan  for  the  metropolitan 
area 

In  view  of  the  above  the  c-onimlsslon  has 
decided  that  it  Is  not  in  a  position  to  pro- 
ceecj  at  this  time  with  the  propxised  project 
for  Plscataway  Bay  which  It  indlcatrd  11 
would  undertake  subject  to  a  contribution  cjf 
$500  fXH)  B«.f..re  definitely  deciding  to  pro- 
ceed With  this  project,  the  commission 
desires  to  ha%e  available  to  it  the  results  of 
further  discu-sslon  with  Charles  County  the 
decl.slon  as  to  whether  the  area  l.s  added  to 
the  regioij.il  district  aiid  the  re[><irt  of  the 
W<ishin(j*on  Metropolitan  Regional  Sanitary 
Board  It  appears  that  all  of  this  Informa- 
tion should  be  available  by  July  of  this  year, 
at  which  time  a  derision  can  be  made  as  to 
the  meth(Kl  of  handling  the  sewage  of  the 
Plscatiiwav  Hasin  The  comn-.lsslon  realizes 
that  this  will  delay  oiir  proiiram,  but  It  Is 
believed  to  be  In  the  best  public  Interest  to 
follow  such  a  procedure 
Very  truly  yours. 

JoH.N     BoNIFANT. 

Sccrrtar]/ 
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Much  work  has  been  done  on  this  by 
many  people.  So  that  we  may  have  the 
whole  story  in  one  place,  let  me  give 
you  the  speech  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
LOR 1  when  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  was  before  the  House  on  March  20, 
1962: 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware,  I  have  attempted  many 
times  In  recent  years,  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  our  great  natural  and 
historical  resources  In  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

Last  summer,  this  House  approved  a  bill 
which  I  Intrcxluced  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

A  companion  bill,  Introduced  Into  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Clinton  Andexson,  of  New 
Mexico,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  also  passed  without  a  dissenting 
\iite 

Our  efforts  were  signed  Into  Public  Law 
87  362  by  President  Kennedy. 

Members  of  both  parties  acclaimed  this 
action  to  preserve  the  view  from  Mount  Ver- 
non, the  home  of  George  Washington. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House. 
This  report  disallows  In  toto  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $937,600  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  87  362,  passed  less  than  5 
months  ago. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
p<Tt  correctly  states  the  reasons  why  the 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  87  362.  From 
that  point  the  committee  report  appears  to 
try    to   make   these   three   points: 

First  The  present  plans  of  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  will 
not  detract  from  the  Mount  Vernon  view. 

Second.  Adequate  planning  and  Boning 
controls  now  exist. 

Third  The  cost  will  be  far  greater  than 
that  estimated  when  the  bill  was  passed  a 
few  months  ago. 

Before  this  body  vote.s  on  this  measiu-e,  I 
wish  to  correct  the  records  on  these  points, 
so  that  the  H(juse  Is  voting  with  true  facts 
at  their  disposition 

The  House  Approprla-.lons  Committee  re- 
port cites  that  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanlt.iry  Commission  p.ously  states  that  It 
win  "refrain  from  further  consideration  of  a 
site  at  Mockley  Point  "  But  the  report  falls 
to  quote  the  next  sentence  from  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  pub- 
licity release  which  says 

"The  commission  believes  that  a  treatment 
plant  can  be  hx-ated  at  another  site  on  the 
s.)uthern  shore  of  Plscataway  Bay." 

Nor  does  the  committee  read  further  In 
the  commission's  same  recent  public  pro- 
nouncement which  says; 

"The  commission  will  not  consider  •  •  • 
any  site  which  adversely  affects  the  Mount 
Vernon  vlsta  " 

Despite  this  pronouncement  the  commis- 
sion testified  In  the  Ser  ate  only  10  days  ago 
on   the  Rite  It   now  contemplated. 

Of  course  the  commission  testifies  that 
the  two-story  structure  It  will  build  at  the 
present  will  be  attracthe.  and  that  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  need  not  be  obnoxious.  To 
sanitary  engineers  they  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful  and   utilitarian   structures  In  the  world. 

The  H(iuse  Approprlutlons  Committee  re- 
port states  that  the  Maryland  National  Park 
.i!;d  Planning  Commission  has  recommended 
the  new  location  planned  by  the  commission 
for  the  sewage  disposal  plant  In  the  lower 
valley  of  Plscntaway  Creek. 

Again  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. In  an  otherwise  conimendable  attempt  to 
save  printing  costs,  has  treated  this  body  to 
a  partial  quotation.  The  report  referred  to 
states : 

"The  long  range  need*  of  the  (Prince 
Georges)    county    will    be    better    met    by    a 


plant     located     at    Mattawoman     Creek     in 
Charles  County." 

The  report  continues: 

"It  would  be  our  preference  that  a  lag(K)n 
system  be  used  rather  than  a  disposal  plant 
I  at  the  Plscataway  Bay  site]  with  the 
thought  that  when  a  larger  plant  is  ultimate- 
ly located  In  Charles  County,  those  sites 
could  be  abandoned  as  disposal  plants  and 
the  lands  used  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  full  Maryland 
National  Park  and  Planning  Commission  re- 
port shows  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  report 
citations. 

For  example,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report  states  that  the  area  In 
question  Is  under  "adequate  planning  and 
zoning  controls." 

The  same  Maryland  National  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  repwrt  has  this  to  say 
on  zoning  controls  for  the  area : 

"We  do  not  believe  that  a  proper  zoning 
plan  can  be  developed  for  this  area  unless 
and  until  an  estate  and  farm  zone  requiring 
2-  and  5-acre  lot  sizes  are  available." 

No  such  classification  now  exists  In  Prince 
Georges  or  Charles  Counties. 

Even  If  such  a  zone  classification  did  exist. 
It  could  not  be  applied  to  prevent  a  sewage 
plant  here,  or  any  place  else.  Repeated 
testimony  before  the  Congress  last  fall 
showed  that  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission  was  not  subject  to  zon- 
ing in  location  of  its  plant,  and  that  local 
government  In  this  area  has  no  control  and 
no  veto  over  the  location  of  a  sewage  plant. 
As  the  Members  of  the  House  may  remem- 
ber, the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  In  Its  majesty  did  not  deign  to 
testify  before  the  House  last  summer,  and 
refused  polntblank  to  give  a  commitment 
to  the  Senate  that  it  would  not  proceed 
to  build  a  treatment  plant  while  we  con- 
sidered the  matter  further.  That  is  why  the 
law  was  passed.  It  was  the  only  way  to  stop 
this  agency  of  the  State,  and  was  resorted 
to  only  after  all  lcx:al  remedies  had  been 
tried  and  failed. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port further  states: 

'The  acreage  in  question  Is  primarily 
owned  by  three  families  which  have  held 
projjerty  (totaling  540  acres)  for  genera- 
tions." 

This  is  not  even  a  half-truth.  Public  Law 
87-362  refers  to  1.186  acres  of  land  along 
the  waterfront.  One-half  Is  owned  by  foun- 
dations who  have  offered  to  donate  their 
holdings  to  the  Government  without  cost. 
Despite  repeated  testimony  on  these  gener- 
ous gifts,  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee completely  Ignores  this  fact. 

In  addition,  two  other  major  waterfront 
landowners  have  told  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  since  Public  Law  87-362  passed  that 
they  will  donate  easements  on  their  prop- 
erty to  the  Government. 

The  three  cited  by  the  committee  in  their 
report  are  the  only  waterfront  landowners 
who  have  objected. 

The  report  states: 

"No  evidence  was  given  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  these  (the 
three  cited  above)  plan  to  dispose  of  their 
property  or  take  any  action  that  was  not  In 
keeping  with  the  present  rural  character  of 
this  area,  or  would  not  give  satisfactory 
scenic  easements." 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
chose  to  Ignore  that  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban Sanitary  Commission  testified  before 
them  that  it  is  currently  planning  to  ac- 
quire one  of  the  three  tracts  for  Its  sewage 
dlspKisal  plant  and  has  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  back  up  Its  decision.  The 
owners  plans  have  little  to  do  with  this 
impending  change. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  la 
also    unaware    that    despite    the    fact    that 


these  protesting  owners  did  not  testify 
to  this  point,  they  have  advlaed  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  they  would 
not  give  any  easement  which  would  in 
any  way  restrict  their  right  to  develop 
their  lands  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
questions  the  adequacy  of  the  C937.600 
authorized  In  Public  Law  87-362  and 
questions  the  $l,600-per-acre  estimate  on 
the  586  acres  proposed  for  purchase  In  ad- 
dition to  the  over  500  acres  which  will 
be  donated  outright. 

This  estimate  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  It  was  based  on  the 
sale  of  a  50-acre  farm  in  the  center  of  the 
area  along  the  river  opposite  Mount  Vernon. 
This  sale,  which  took  place  last  sununer, 
was  a  private  sale  between  a  willing  seller 
and  an  informed  buyer,  and  was  at  the  price 
of  $1,300  per  acre,  including  the  house, 
barns,  and  other  Improvements. 

Of  course,  the  objecting  families  cited 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
testified  that  the  acquisition  price  of  their 
land  would  be  much  higher,  but  I  believe 
that  courts  would  bold  that  the  fair  market 
value  is  established  by  recent  sales.  One  of 
the  protesting  families'  representatives  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  last  fall  that  the 
price  would  be  much  higher.  Close  question- 
ing by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee failed  to  ellct  any  figure  at  all  from 
the  witness. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  In 
making  this  report  on  the  purported  Inade- 
quacy of  the  authorization,  was  apparently 
unaware  that  two  of  the  major  waterfront 
landowners  have  offered  to  donate  easements 
on  their  lands  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  cost,  since  Public  Law  87-362  has 
passed.  Another  major  landowner  offered  to 
donate  easements  on  his  waterfront  lands 
before  the  bill  passed.  These  easement  do- 
nations, if  accepted  by  Interior,  would  be 
deducted  from  the  estimated  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  586  acres. 

In  addition,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  was  apparently  not  aware  that 
testimony  given  subsequently  In  the  Senate 
showed  that  over  one-half  of  the  resident 
landowners  in  the  Moyaone  Reserve  In  the 
area  covered  by  Public  Law  87-362  have 
signed  statements  that  they  will  donate  vis- 
ual easements  on  their  property  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  charge.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  was  also  unaware 
that  several  hundred  acres  in  the  Moyaone 
Reserve  area  as  covered  by  this  bill  are  un- 
der conservation  covenants  whose  provisions 
already  meet  the  requirements  of  this  bill. 
Therefore,  even  where  payments  for  scenic 
easements  were  required,  the  cost  would  be 
very  small. 

Lastly,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee makes  the  point  of  Its  policy  that  ac- 
quisition of  park  lands  In  this  area  Is  the 
responsibility  of  local  Jurisdictions,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  local  planning  commission 
should  acquire  the  acreage  In  question  if  it 
is  determined  desirable  or  necessary. 

This  body  should  be  aware  that  the  In- 
terior Committee  in  considering  Public  Law 
87-362  made  very  clear  in  the  hearings  that 
this  was  not  a  local  park  bill  passed  for  the 
local  citizens.  We.  on  the  committee,  recom- 
mend this  bill  unanimously  to  protect  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  for  the  millions  of 
visitors  who  come  to  the  shrine  from  all 
over  America  and  all  over  the  world. 

It  must  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  local  park  bill.  The  support  for 
this  legislation  and  for  the  proposed  appro- 
priation which  has  come  from  all  corners 
of  the  Nation,  Is  not  support  of  a  local  park 
bill.  It  is  support  for  protection  of  a  na- 
tional shrine.  I  cannot  believe  this  country 
Is  so  popr  that  we  cannot  afford  to  protect 
that  shrine,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  private  Individuals  are  contributing 
such  a  large  share  of  the  cost. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  pait 
of  an  editorial  as  recent  as  April  3.  1962, 
from  the  Washington  Star : 

Kspedaliy  dlsappolntUig  waa  the  refusal 
of  funds  to  preserve  a  large  park  area  on  the 
scenic  Maryland  shore  of  the  Potomac  op- 
posite Mount  Vernon.  ThU  action  flew  un- 
accountably In  the  face  of  a  specific  author- 
ization voteil  by  Oongresa  after  extensive 
hearings  were  held  last  year  In  explaining 
the  rejection  the  Appropriations  Committee 
referred  to  lis  policy  that  future  acqulsttl'in 
of  parkland*  in  the  Washington  area  should 
generally  be  the  responsibility  of  the  loral 
Jurisdictions,  which  enjoy  some  of  the  high- 
est  per  capita  Incomes  In   the  country. 

The  fallacy  in  this  policy,  however,  l.s  I'a 
assumption  that  local  jurisdictions  In  M.iry- 
land  and  Virginia  will  provide  the  where- 
withal not  only  for  their  local  recreatl-  n.i; 
playgrounds  and  parks,  but  for  thnse  whi'ti 
are  wholly  of  a  national  character,  as  pirt 
of  the  setting  of  the  Pedernl  City  This  is 
a  role  which  local  areiis  of  course  wl'.;  not 
fin.  nor  should  they  be  expected  to  Ther*- 
Is  no  reajionable  way  In  which  the  pri!p<isecl. 
1  18(J-acre  shoreline  park  across  from  Mount 
Vernon  can  be  rationalized  as  a  \oca\  re- 
sponsibility As  Congress  agreed  in  Its  legis- 
lation last  year,  this  .ttretch  of  shoreline 
would  become  a  marvelous  addition  to  thf 
National  Capital  park  system.  It  pi>i>sesse3 
hlst*)rlcal  and  archaeological  lmport.ince  js 
the  site  of  an  early  Indian  village  describ-tl 
by  Capt  John  Smith  And  most  Important. 
It  would  preserve  a  view  of  great  beauty 
from  Mount  Vernon  which,  unless  Cutigres.* 
acts,  most  certainly  will  give  way  to  bull- 
dozers in  ihe  not-t*xj-dl.stant  future 

Also,  from  the  Washingtcn  Post  edi- 
torial of  March  24.  1962: 

The  public  can  never  be  sure  that  th.s 
national  shrine  has  been  properly  safe- 
guarded until  the  land  on  the  opposite  sh  >re 
ol  the  Potomac  is  in  public  ownership  re- 
served for  park  purposes.  The  fact  that  last 
year's  authorization  now  seems  too  small 
merely  llluatrates  the  cost  of  procrastination 
To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  national  inter- 
est requires  this  buffer  park  across  the  river 
from  Mount  Vernon,  and  If  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  dilatory  tactics 
should  prevail  the  site  may  ultimately  cost 
several  times  its  present  price 

There  have  been  actions  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past  that  required  vision 
and  courage.  One  of  these  Rave  u.s  Rock 
Creek  Park.  I  wonder  what  this  Capital 
city  would  be  without  it  Certainly  th ^ 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  comt^ 
here  each  year  are  proud  that  their 
Capital  IS  so  surrounded  Have  we  lost 
our  vision.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  on  the 
Hill?  Certainly  our  people  across  the 
country  even  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have 
not  lost  theirs,  or  there  would  not  havf 
been  a  unanimous  vote  In  both  Houses 
to  authorize  this  acquisition  of  land 
across  the  Potomac  from  the  home  of 
President  Washington.  More  and  more 
people,  as  they  realize  that  their  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  have  the  courage  to 
carry  through  this  national  demand,  will 
insi.st  upon  the  protection  they  consider 
both  valid  and  necessary  for  this  small 
area  on  the  Potomac  River.  No,  the 
matter  is  not  ended,  and  there  are  many 
from  all  areas  of  the  United  States  who 
win  watch  every  move  made  In  the  area 
lest  damage  be  done. 

The  CongrcM  should  also  note  the  fol- 
lowing organizations,  both  kx;al  and  na- 
tional, that  are  actively  supporting  thU 


move  to  protect  the  er^virons  of  Mount 
Vernon : 

LOCAL    caouFs 

The  Accokeek  Civic  Association. 
The  Calvert  Manor  Civic  A.<;s(K-iation 
The  Moyaone  Re.serve  Civic   A.ssocia- 

tion. 

The  Piscataway  HiILs  Civic  A-ssocialion. 

The  Alice  FeiJU.son  Foundation  will 
donate  land. 

The  Accoketk  P'oundation  will  donate 
land 

The  Swan  Cret'k  Citi/ens  A-s-six-iation 

The  majority  of  local  lando\\nors  have 
signed  a  statement  that  they  will  donate 
easements. 

NATIONAL    CROIPS 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources 

l7.aak  Walton  Leai^ue  of  .America. 

Mount  Vernon  Ladies  A.vsoctation. 

National  Audubon  Socu-ly. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion 

Wild  Life  Manacii'tnent  Institute 

Wilderne.ss  Society 

The  General  Federation  of  Womens 
Clubs 

L'X"AL    GOVERNHIEMT 

Prince  Geor'^es  Countv  comnus^ionrrs 
of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Governor  and  Leui.->l.iture  of  the  State 
of  Viri'.mia 

Maryland  National  Capital  Paik  and 
PlanniiK  Commi.'^.Mon 

That  this  may  be  as  complete  a.s  possi- 
ble this  record  should  note  at  lea.^t  the 
follouini,'  editorials  supportinu'  this  law 
which  have  been  sent  to  Mount  Vernon 
in  addition  to  literally  hundreds  of  news 
stories: 

The  Harii.vburi;  '  Pa  '  Patriot.  June  14. 
1961.  the  Alexandria  Gazette.  July  18. 
11J61.  the  Des  Moines  ReKistrr,  July  24. 
1961 ;  the  Baltimore  Evenme:  Sun.  .■\u«u>t 
2.  1961:  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Au- 
KU.-^t  3,  1961.  and  March  29,  1962.  thr  Sa- 
vannah Evening  Press.  August  9.  1961: 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald.  Au^u.st  20. 
1961:  the  Auxusta  Herald.  Aunast  2.\. 
1961:  the  Raleiuh  News  &  Ob.serv.  r.  Au- 
irust  27.  1961:  the  Richmond  Times  Dis- 
patch. AuL'Ust  30.  1961:  the  Charlotte 
News.  September  4.  1961:  the  Nashville 
iTenn.  I  Banner.  September  14.  1961 
the  Washington  Post.  September  19. 
1961:  the  Washington  Star  S«ptemb»T 
25.  1961:  and  the  Covmglon  Virginian. 
February  7,  1962 


COMMUNISM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Uiidt : 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Mr.  Dulskii  is 
recoEtnized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a.<? 
never  before  we  are  faced  with  the  stark 
reality  that  communism  Is  an  ever- 
increasing  threat  to  our  Nation. 


In  rt'^-ent  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
struggle  that  has  taken  place  In  other 
coimlries  In  this  hemisphere.  Only  90 
miles  from  our  shores  the  Communiatfl 
have  overrun  Cuba  We  would  be  fool- 
ish to  think  It  could  not  happen  else- 
where-even riyht  here  in  the  United 
States  * 

We  believe  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights.  The 
doctrine  of  communism  denies  this. 
Philosoiihically,  communi.sm  Is  a  com- 
plete throwback  It  is  a  return  to 
barbari.sm 

The  Communist  assault  on  the  foun- 
dation of  our  G<jverimient  gcK's  on  day 
after  day  without  end  Our  laws,  par- 
ticularly tho.se  {pertaining  to  our  .secu- 
rity, are  principal  targets  of  Communist 
subversion. 

What  can  we  do  to  combat  these  Com- 
numist  a--<.s<iults:'  For  one  thing,  we 
.should  all  know  more  about  it.  Wc 
must  study  comnuuiism.  learn  its  basic 
doctrines,  its  straU>gies  and  tactics.  Its 
approach  U">  current  national  and  inter- 
national affairs 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  cold  war 
seminar  recently  sponsored  by  the  Buf- 
f.ilo  Jaycees  in  Buffalo,  NY  If  we  have 
knowledge  of  what  communism  stands 
for  w.hat  It  propo.ses  to  do.  and  how  it 
plans  to  accomplush  its  purpose,  we  will 
not  become  its  stooges,  and  we  can  suc- 
cessfully attack  and  thwart  this  menace. 

In  19riH,  an  Institute  for  American 
Str.itegy  was  organi/ed  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  .American  ix'ople  as  to 
the  profoimd  strategic  problems  facing 
this  Nation,  and  to  offer  positive  pro- 
L.-ams   for   helping  to  meet  them. 

Cold  war  .seminars  were  inaugurated 
1  y  this  institute  to  stimulate  and  en- 
re  urage  research  and  public  study  of  the 
tech.nical.  ideological,  economic,  military. 
and  moral  factors  m  the  protracted  con- 
flict b<'lween  the  free  world  and  the 
t^itaiitarian  Sino-Soviet  f»xis. 

More  than  4.000  speeches  have  been 
made  at  thrse  seminars  during  the  past 
feu  years  by  institute  advised  programs. 

Last  year  the  Buffalo  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  asked  to  conduct  a 
rr;U|  war  siininar  m  Buffalo.  The  Buf- 
fa  o  Jaycees.  believing  that  this  would 
provide  area  educators,  businessmen. 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  reservists 
vv.th  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  global 
conflict  between  the  free  and  Commu- 
nist worlds,  and  of  the  oriL'inal  resources 
and  methods  used  by  the  Communists  to 
achieve  their  aim  of  world  domination, 
made  the  neces.sary  arrangements,  and 
the  seminar  was  held  in  Buffalo  on 
March  30  and  31,  1962. 

1  he  Jaycees  al.so  plan  to  develop  ob- 
ifTtive  di.<;cussion  and  understanding  of 
thf-  requirements  for  .successful  U.S. 
strategies,  plans,  and  programs  In  sup- 
port of  free  world  military,  political  and 
economic  security  American  traits  and 
Ideals  will  be  explored,  and  also  how  our 
i>rl.efs  can  be  preserved  and  fulfilled  In 
harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  other 
free  people 

Months  of  preparation  went  Into  this 
seminar,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
John  R  Owen,  Jr  .  general  chairman. 
Mr  Owen,  born  and  educated  In  Buffalo, 
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Is  employed  as  a  representative  of  the 
Whltmier  L  Ferris  Co.  in  Buffalo.  He 
has  served  In  the  Army,  saw  duty  In 
Korea,  and  holds  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Ribbon  with  Medal  Pendant.  He 
is  presently  assigned  to  the  Buffalo 
USAR  School  as  the  unit's  sergeant 
major.  As  a  member  of  the  Buffalo 
Junior  Chamt)er  of  Commerce,  he  was 
an  adviser  to  the  Junior  Achievement 
of  the  Niagara  Frontier. 

The  honorary  chairman  for  this 
seminar  was  B.  John  Tutuska,  sheriff 
of  Erie  County.  Mr.  Tutuska  was  bom 
and  educated  in  Buffalo  and  joined  the 
Buffalo  Police  Department  in  1946. 
Sheriff  Tutuska  has  been  very  active 
in  this  field,  and  on  many  occasions  has 
called  the  public's  attention  to  the 
threat  of  communi.sm  and  Communist 
infiltration  In  our  community.  He  Is  a 
strong  l)eliever  in  our  American  heritage 
and  rights  of  all  cltbens  in  a  democracy. 

I  had  the  prlvllej;e  of  attending  this 
seminar,  and  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Owen  on  the  splendid  job  he  did  in  mak- 
ing this  a  success  and  procuring  out- 
standing sijeakers.  Some  of  the  speakers 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  address 
the  seminar. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin J  Travers.  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Marine  Trust  Co..  the  Strategy 
Seminar  was  opened  by  welcoming  cere- 
monies, followed  by  the  keynote  address 
which  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Michael  A  Feichan.  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Feichan  was  born  in  Ohio  and 
educated  at  Princeton  and  Harvard 
where  he  received  his  law  degree  in  1931. 
Representative  Feichan  has  been  in  pub- 
lic life  since  1937,  when  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Legislature. 
He  has  been  a  Member  of  the  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  since 
1942.  Representative  Feichan  is  an 
authority  on  the  enslavement  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  Communist 
empire  and  their  rights  to  national  sover- 
eignty and  independence.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
since  1943,  serving  on  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  83d  Congress,  to  in- 
vestigate Communist  aggression.  Mr. 
Feichan  has  received  many  awards  and 
honors,  a  few  of  which  are:  the  Grant 
Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Phoenix 
awarded  him  by  the  King  of  Greece; 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  political 
science.  University  of  Munich;  Vigilant 
Patriot  Honor  Plaque  awarded  by  All- 
American  Conference  To  Combat  Com- 
munisn.  The  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic  conferred  the  Cross  of  Knight 
Commander  upon  him  for  his  interest  in 
the  problems  of  emigration.  Congress- 
man Feichan  was  also  awarded  the  Free- 
dom Plaque  for  Distinguished  Service  by 
the  United  Anti-Communist  Action  Com- 
mittee of  Western  New  York.  July  20, 
1960.  In  January  1962,  he  was  elected 
Hibernian  of  the  Year. 

Congressman  Peighan's  address  ap- 
pears in  the  CoNGRBSsiONAL  Record  of 
April  3,  1962,  on  page  5861. 

This  was  followed  by  a  movie,  "Com- 
munist Encirclement."  sponsored  by  the 


United  An tl -Communist  Committee  of 
Western  New  York. 

Dr.  Anthony  Bouscaren,  professor 
of  political  science  at  Le  Moyne  College, 
Syracuse,  N.Y..  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Soviet  Challenge  and  Free  World  Re- 
sponse." Dr.  Bouscaren  has  lectured  at 
the  National  War  College,  Naval  War 
College.  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  and  other  military  commands 
and  posts.  He  Is  a  nationally  prominent 
authority  on  communism,  and  has  au- 
thored many  books.  One,  "A  Guide  to 
Anti -Communist  Action,"  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  "Masters  of  Deceit,"  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's 1958  Committee  on  Communist 
Strategy,  Tactics,  and  Objectives.  Other 
books  include:  "Soviet  Expansion  and 
the  West."  "Imperial  Communism," 
"America  Faces  World  Communism," 
and  "Modem  Ideologies."  He  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  articles  for  leading  pub- 
lications. Dr.  Bouscaren  has  also 
received  several  awards,  including  the 
Freedoms  Foundation,  Wisconsin  DAR 
Award,  and  the  Christopher  Award. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day 
vas  chaired  by  Mr.  Russell  F.  Kleinhans. 
State  chairman  of  the  national  purpose 
project.  New  York  State  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  who  was  Deputy  Chief  of 
Information,  U.S.  Army,  from  1951  until 
he  retired  last  August,  spwke  on  the  topic 
"Military  Preparations  and  Policies." 

He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Joseph  Can- 
tlUon,  of  Canlslus  College.  Reverend 
Cantlllon,  speaking  on  the  "United  States 
and  the  United  Nations,"  made  a  great 
contribution  outlining  the  ffeatures  of  the 
United  Nations  program.  He  stressed 
why  it  was  very  Important  for  the  United 
States  to  keep  Its  voice  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  cited  a  number  of  fine  exam- 
ples in  his  lecture. 

Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Lowry,  D.D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation  for  Religious  Ac- 
tion In  the  Social  and  Civil  Order, 
delivered  a  talk  on  "Communism  and 
Christianity." 

Dr.  Lowry  was  Episcopal  chaplain. 
University  of  California,  1949-50.  In 
1952  he  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  first  International  Convention  on 
Peace  and  Christian  Civilization  In 
Florence,  Italy.  During  1956  he  received 
a  special  audience  by  Pope  Plus  Xn  and 
lectured  In  England  and  France.  In 
1959  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

Mr.  Mark  F.  Soukup,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Buffalo  Jaycees,  was 
chairman  of  the  morning  session  on  the 
second  day  of  the  seminar. 

A  movie,  "Challenge  of  Ideas,"  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Information  OflBce,  was 
shown. 

"The  Civil  Defense  Problem"  was  the 
title  of  Mr.  Richard  P.  Dralne's  address. 

Mr.  Dralne  Is  presently  Director  of 
Training,  Education,  and  Public  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense — Civil  De- 
fense Region  I  at  Harvard,  Mass.  He  Is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  Chicago  Teachers  College. 

Mr.  Stuart  L.  Hannon,  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  spoke  next  on  "Why  the  Rus- 
sians Win." 


Mr.  Hannon  is  presently  the  Staff  As- 
sistant, OflBce  of  the  President  of  the 
Free  Europe  Committee — Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope. 

Prior  to  his  present  position,  he  served 
for  9  years  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  in 
England,  Luxembourg,  Germany,  Greece, 
and  Switzerland.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  Mr.  Hannon  was  assigned  by 
military  government  to  Radio  Stuttgart 
to  help  direct  the  rebuilding  of  the  form- 
er Reichssender  Into  a  democratic,  pub- 
lic service  Institution.  In  1947  he  became 
Chief  of  the  Information  Control  Divi- 
sion in  Baden- Wuerttenberg.  In  1948, 
during  the  period  of  Communist  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  Greece,  he  was  sent  on 
a  special  assignment  to  Athens.  Under 
the  U.S.  High  Commissioner,  John  J. 
McCloy,  Mr.  Hannon  became  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Public  Affairs  Division  In 
south  Germany.  In  September  1952  he 
was  reassigned  to  the  U.S.  Etabassy  In 
Bern  as  Public  Affairs  OflBcer  for  Swit- 
zerland. On  behalf  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Crusade  for  Freedom,  Mr.  Hannon 
makes  regular  lecture  tours  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Col.  William  R.  Klntner,  UJ3.  Army, 
retired,  chose  as  his  topic  for  this  semi- 
nar, "Strategy  for  the  Sixties." 

Dr.  Klntner  Is  deputy  director,  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  written 
many  articles  and  authored  and  co- 
authored  many  books:  "Forging  a  New 
Sword,"  "Protracted  Conflict,"  "A  For- 
ward Strategy  for  America,"  and  "The 
New  Frontier  of  War."  Colonel  Klntner 
has  been  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
Bronze  Star  (OLC)  (V).  Colonel  Klnt- 
ner is  a  graduate  of  the  VS.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

Rev.  Stephen  Gerencser,  headmaster 
of  Calasanctius  Preparatory  School  in 
Buffalo,  spoke  on  "Education:  Russian 
and  the  United  States." 

Reverend  Gerencser  obtained  Ameri- 
can citizenship  in  September  1954.  He 
was  educated  In  Hungary  and  obtained 
his  Ph.  D.  and  S.T.D.  at  the  University 
of  Budapest.  Reverend  Gerencser 's  ac- 
tivities are  well  known  In  the  fields  of 
psychology,  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
education,  and  he  has  published  several 
books  and  articles.  He  speaks  Hungari- 
an, German,  Latin.  French,  Catalan, 
Greek,  and  English. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  seminar  was 
chaired  by  Judge  William  J.  Regan. 

"Disarmament  and  Its  Prospects"  was 
discussed  by  Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam, 
of  the  State  Department. 

Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky,  of  Georgetown 
University,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Soviet 
Russian  Weaknesses  and  Vulnerabili- 
ties." 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  Is  presently  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Greorgetown  Uni- 
versity. He  has  had  a  brilliant  career  In 
education  and  public  service.  Dr.  Do- 
brlansky authored  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  (Public  Law  86-90)  and 
has  received  frequent  testimonies  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  since  1948.  He  has  re- 
ceived many  honors:  Charles  Hayden 
Memorial  Scholar,  Hlrshland  Political 
Science  Fellowship,  Freedom's  Founda- 
tion Award,  and  holds  an  honorary  LL.D. 
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from  Munich.  His  published  works  in- 
clude: 'Vebleaiism  a  New  Critique."  The 
Free   Trade  Ideal. "   "EMacus&ion   for   a 

Better  America."  "The  Great  Pretense." 
The     Crimes     of     Khrushchev."     and 
'Europe's  Freedom  Fighter:  Tara  Shev- 
chenko." 

Dr.  Dobriansky's  lecture  follows: 
Oorar  Ri79biam  Wcaknxbsks  amd 
yivuixMJkxnjTas 
(By  Dr.  LeT  E.  ZXHjriauBky) 

The  authorttle«  of  tlie  Unlverrtty  of  Buf- 
falo, the  membership  of  the  Bxiflalo  Junior 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  and  others  responsi- 
ble for  this  Important  cold  wax  ■cmlnar  de- 
serve the  highest  praise  and  admiration  not 
only  from  the  citizens  of  this  Greater  Buffalo 
area  but  also  from  our  people  throughout 
the  country.  It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  for 
me  to  participate  In  this  seminar  because 
the  Ideas,  perspectives,  and  Judgments  ex- 
changed here  will  undoubtedly  malce  them- 
■elvea  felt  In  other  parts  of  our  Nation,  not 
to  say  In  several  quarters  of  the  globe  If 
you  think  this  Lb  simply  a  Qowery  Introduc- 
tion to  my  subject,  then  Just  ponder  the 
fact  that  the  intense  activity  sho-wn  by 
the  city  of  Buffalo  In  the  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  has  had  a  continu- 
ous Impact  not  only  on  other  major  cities  In 
the  United  States  but  also.  In  another  way. 
upon  the  Imperlo-colonlal  city  of  Moscow. 

It  Is  plainly  evident  to  every  alert  citizen 
that  never  before  has  the  relationship  of 
commercial  and  Industrial  enterprises,  mili- 
tary preparation,  educational  effort,  and 
governmental  conduct  been  more  Interlaced 
and  Interdependent  than  In  our  time  The 
proceedings  of  this  seminar  clearly  reflect 
the  chief  aspects  of  this  basic  pattern,  and 
Its  results,  bearing  on  cold  war  problems, 
cannot  but  prove  to  be  s-ilutary  fL»r  alert 
citizenship,  for  popular  Interest  In  our  for- 
eign policy,  for  our  will  and  determination 
to  win  the  cold  war  As  I  view  it.  thl.s  semi- 
nar la  a  peoples  forum  for  a  free  exchange 
of  ideas,  fur  the  flow  of  data  auid  facts  which 
many  of  our  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
other  media  fail  to  bring  to  public  light,  f^r 
constructive  evaluation  and  also  criticism 
of  the  policies  of  our  Government  This  is 
Intellectual  democracy  in  action.  And  siirply 
one  of  our  most  responsible  tiisks  Is  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  strength,  weak- 
nesses, and  vulnerabilities  of  the  Scvlet 
Russian  adversary. 

TOE   9TRrNCTH-WtAICI»l:Sa-VTTI,ItFI«ABILtTY 

roaMCTLA (8WV) 

In  analyzing  the  Soviet  Russian  coloesiw 
It  Is  Decesaary  to  distinguish  at  the  outset 
between  weakness  and  vulnerability.  The 
two  are  not  identical  and  should  not  be 
confused  A  weakness  Is  a  condition  uf 
defect  and  impairment  which  does  not  in 
Itself  constitute  a  vulnerability.  For  It  to 
develop  Into  this  state  requires  an  active 
external  agent  a  stimulus  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  the  condition  No  doubt  there 
are  many  deep  and  open  weaknesses  In  the 
toUilttarlan  Soviet  Russian  Empire,  but  so 
long  as  they  remain  untapped — lnde«d,  in 
many  critical  lostances  unnoticed  and  even 
lgiu>red — they  cannot  by  logical  definition 
be  deemed  as  vulnerabilities  Thus.  In  terms 
of  a  working  formula  of  thought.  ptiUcles  of 
patched- up  contalnnr»ent.  evolution,  and 
wishful  thinking  on  the  conUng  break-up  of 
the  so-called  Communist  bloc  serve  only  to 
guarantee  the  Inconvertibility  of  Imperial 
Soviet  Russian  weaknesses  Into  vulnerabUl- 
^  ties.  The  active  external  agent,  the  power- 
I     ful  stimulus  or  catalyst.  Is  lacking 

Now  there  Is  little  dtfllcutty  In  taking  an 
Uem-by-ltem  Inventory  of  weakneeses  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  enumerating  them  In  the 
Ideologic.  poUUcal.  economic,  aoclologlc,  mil- 
itary, and  other  spheres  of  this  substrate 
empire.     KaaentiaUy.    this   bookkeeping   ap- 


proach would  be  meaningless,  devoid  of  per- 
spective and  weighted  proportion,  and  vir- 
tually useless  for  pragmatic  objectives  In  our 
struggle  for  survival  By  far  the  more  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  way  Is  to  rank  the 
paramount  polnU  of  weakness  and  possible 
vulnerability  In  some  order  of  logical  Impor- 
tance, revealing  the  main  and  crucial  spou 
of  each   in  a  particular   critical  area. 

What  signiflcantiy  results  from  tlus  realis- 
tic approach  Is  the  strength-we.ikne.s.s  vulner- 
ability formula  Accordlnij;  t<i  this  fo-mula, 
the  points  of  Soviet  Russinn  -strength  In- 
crease In  some  direct  proportion  to  ovir  fail- 
ure to  convert  Its  weaknesses  Into  vulner- 
abilities and  can  substantially  decrease  In 
inverse  prop<3rtlon  to  ovir  success  in  staging 
such  conversions.  The  prodigious  Irony  ol 
the  current  situation  is  the  fact  that  be- 
neath the  surface  of  most  Soviet  RiLsslan  ac- 
complishments and  points  of  strength  rest 
their  most  profound  weaknesses 

.\s  will  be  shown  by  concrete  f.ict  and  ex- 
perience, rather  than  by  dangling  theory  or 
speculation,  it  l.s  mv  aim  here  to  emph.isize 
one  area  of  strength  and  al3«j  actual  weak- 
ness over  others  This  Is  nut  ber.iuse  I  am 
especially  attracted  to  this  area,  llather.  it 
is  becLiuse  this  mc»'  critical  area  sull  U  quiie 
v.igue  and  uuXamillar  to  most  Aiaerua;..-.. 
It  U  because  in  history,  Ingle,  and  str.ittk-'v 
the  area  'if  totallt.irl.m  Soviet  Rus.s:.in  domi- 
nation and  Intl'ien'-e  over  the  two  doren 
captive  n>>n-Ru««laii  na'loi-.s  fronj  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Pacific  still  Is  the  primary  battle- 
^rround  between  tlie  forces  of  freedom  and 
lotalU.irlan  imperialism.  The  areas  "f  south- 
ea£t  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 'Ka.->t.  and  Lalin 
America  are  only  .secouda.'y  and  tertiary  bat- 
tlegrounds ijf  the  enemy's  chujtlng  Fur- 
ther plans  and  expenditures  to  mt^nd  the 
fences  of  freedom  In  these  .treis  <ire  to  be 
sure  tieces.5arv  but  'hev  are  also  in  The  c«>ii- 
text  of  the  cold  war  expressl'ins  of  ina<le- 
quacy  under  a  shortsighted  p<:>llcy  of 
patched-up  con'.»;nment. 

T>fB  PFXM  \NrMT  r"I  D   W\R    >  ONTKtT 

To  n-ssess  wi'.li  meinlri?^  \v.'\  rx  ruh:.?  serrr 
of  pr'iportlon  the  str^nirth  and  real  wak- 
nesa<>s  of  Imperlalli-t  Soviet  ^tusslii.  It  la  In- 
dlsp>en8aMe  lor  us  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
the  perrn.inent  cold  w.ir  contest.  Outside  ot 
thu  existential  context,  predicated  by  the 
backward  p«illt!cal  institutions  of  Kitssia  It- 
9.f^'.t,  the  accomplishments  :Lnd  weaknes-'^es  of 
Kfo5cow  fa!!  =h')rt  of  si^nlflcant  me.mlng  As 
some  of  us  have  tau!<ht  for  over  a  dec.tde 
we  i!;)u:d  '•oiu-.ciiiuslv  recognl/e  that  given 
our  own  military  buildup,  the  future  wt:i 
not  l)e  one  of  my  global  milltarv  holocaust 
Involving  the  insecure  forces  of  Mot^cow  In- 
stead. It  will  be  one  of  n:iore  or  leas  iniense 
cold  war  activity  whereby  llie  Rus.sl on  tu- 
talit»irlans  will  seek  In  the  bebt  tr;iditl'in  of 
Rns.^lan  emplre-bul!dlng  to  friistrate  and 
sap  the  will  and  determination  of  their 
taTK'eted  victim.^ 

Loijklng  back  over  the  past  17  vears. 
o!.f>  wiiukl  be  Justified  In  writing  a  book  on 
our  foreign  poilcv  under  the  title  "Pt^m  A;r 
Supr'Uiiacy  and  Atomic  Monopoly  to  Creep- 
ing Mat;unal  Self-Poralysis."  This  is  not  a 
prettv  title  but  neither  Is  our  sad  record 
of  !i'-.!nt;  the  peare  and  al.so  par's  of  the  fr^e 
world  piece  by  piece  twice  In  this  centtn-v 
Rarely  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  a  coun- 
"^ry  spent  sn  mu'-h  in  life  and  treasure  for 
peace  and  freedom,  and  yet  has  loet  so  rati'  h 
In  so  little  tinM  than  our  Nation  since 
World  War  II.  Policies  have  their  results 
and  consequences  and  ours  have  spelled  In- 
rrenafng  failure  to  halt  the  enemy_  no  lees 
defeat  him  There  Is  not  only  no  Indica- 
tion of  any  necessary  substiLntlal  change  in 
our  policy  today  but  also  no  evidence  of  a 
(  iinplete  grasp  of  Russian  cold  war  activity. 

When  we  focus  our  attention  on  tlie  ma- 
jor strengths  and  also  weakneaaes  of  the 
So.  let  Union  and  Mosci^w  s  extended  empire. 


let  us  keep  reminding  ourselves  of  the  real 
"Ifs"  of  hUtory  as  well  as  the  "whens.~  If 
President  Wilson  had  an  accurate  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  CBsrlst  Rtasstan 
Rmplre.  there  can  be  ru)  doubt  that  be  would 
have  listened  to  the  French  and  applied  the 
basic  principle  of  national  self-determlna- 
Uou  to  all  the  non -Russian  nations  In  that 
empire.  Tlie  mythology  of  communism  and 
the  reality  of  Russian  Imperlo-colonlaJlsm 
would  surely  have  been  but  echcjes  In  the 
arena  of  contemporary  history  If  Preeldent 
KiHise\elt  had  understood  the  makeup  of 
the  S<'Vlet  Russian  empire,  under  the  legalis- 
tic disguise  of  the  U.8S  R  .  there  also  can  be 
no  dcubi  that  he  w<'Uld  have  utllttacd  our 
uverwhelming  power  to  place  Moscow  uiuler 
lucriasing  prcatures  of  freedom.  Instead. 
duped  by  Moscow's  skillful  propaganda  and 
dlp!om.i'-y  he  arq\ilesced  to  the  power- 
p<i|itir  thought  of  duidlng  the  world  Into 
spheres  if  Influence  As  the  files  of  Card- 
inal Speliman  sh.  w:  'China  gets  the  far 
Bast  the  I'nlted  Stales,  the  Paclflc;  Britain 
and  KusMa.  Europe  and  Africa.  But  as 
Britain  has  prc<loniiuantly  colonial  interests. 
It  ml*;!it  be  assumed  that  Russia  will  pre- 
dominate In  Eur"pe    '  ' 

.And  ss  I  shall  show,  our  i.f>eratlonaI  under- 
^randiiKT  of  Moecow  *  colonial  empire,  and 
Its  eifei'tlve  teclmlques  haven  t  improved 
much  since  This  situition  as  certainly  a 
source  of  trcmenUi  us  comfort  and  encour- 
aj'-tn- !  t  to  .M'lscw  and  Us  r|ul2vling  pup- 
I>e's  U  indicates  to  them  Ih.at  If  they  can 
larcfty  realize  their  7-yenr  and  other  plans. 
if  fhev  can  Improve  and  expnnd  their  mili- 
tary hardw  ire  if  for  propag.iiida  arwl  other 
rea.sons  they  can  lontinue  their  spectacular 
explorati  ms  into  .kpace  they  Will  enjoy  even 
greater  sue  --bse*  in  the  cold  w.tr  with  the 
diverv  initrumenls  .u.d  resources  produced 
'.n  t!i<>'»>  fle;'ls  Tlir'.!i,;!i  the**  means  and 
ui  re  thf-y  will,  in  time,  exp.md  their  em- 
p(r»  whether  It  will  be  In  the  Middle  East. 
Asia  Afnc.j.  or  I^atin  America,  and  at  the 
i>snie  time  avoid  at  v  hot  Riobal  c<infllct. 
After  all.  part  of  their  tot.illtarlan  empire 
lies  i>iily  SH)  miles  from  "Ur  southern  border. 

Cubit  U  an  actual  example  But  for  a 
p<i.-islble  example.  If  as  a  rciult  of  Rus.sl.in- 
supported  subversion  and  agitation  Iran  falls 
under  the  prore^s  of  ar?  overtake  ask  your- 
selves what  really  i  ould  we  do'  W«uild  you 
aend  SAC  or  the  marines  In  t!iere?  Would 
you  employ  nucleiu'  we.i[.i')ns?  In  sliort.  with 
all  our  armamentti  and  e<'onomic  handouts. 
.iren  t  we  neutr;iU/>cd  on  Uie  world  sc^e  by 
•he  special  type  cjf  culd  war  activity  Moscow 
wnvjes'*  The  .■sudden  discovery  of  the  uses 
of  sruerrtlla  warfare  -  10  years  after  many  of 
»n  .KlvoTHted  It  In  connect  in  with  the  cap- 
tive nations — Is  on  this  scale  an  open  invl- 
Uttl'ii  to  miniature  Koreis  along  ttie  broud 
front  of  the  free  w  rid 

Tl'.e  tediulques  of  Roisiaii  cold  war  activ- 
ity .ire  Iti  furni  and  subst.mce  old  techniques. 
They  are  scarcely  the  creation  of  seJf-deslg- 
rated  Ci-inmunlst.'?  TTiev  are  In  essence  the 
torhnlqnes  by  which  Russian  Imperlo- 
colnnlallats  were  able  to  build  up  an  un- 
precedented empire  In  the  past,  from  Ivan 
the  Terrible  down  to  1917.  and  the  present 
empire  U  a  coDtinuatiou  and  expansion  of 
the  p.i*t  one  As  then,  so  now.  they  sklll- 
ftiJIy  utilize  deceptive  Ide- logics  to  mask 
themsrivra  .ind  their  colonialist  movements; 
as  then,  so  now.  they  employ  Potemkln  Vil- 
lage tactics  whether  In  the  military  field,  the 
economic,  diplomatic,  or  even  athletic,  to 
disarray,  confuse,  and  frighten  their  tar- 
geted victims,  as  then,  so  now,  they  make 
full  use  of  conspiratorial.  Infiltrative,  sub- 
versive and  blackmail  methods.  These 
techniques  nf  InreeMint  cold  war  aggi  e— k>n 
are  i)lalnly  n>^t  the  products  of  trrelerant 
Marxism  or  of  Pavlovlan  psychology.  They 
are  the  faahloned  toots  of  centuries  of  cumu- 
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latlve  experience  In  euccessftil  empire- 
bulldlng. 

The  real  decision  before  this  Nation  today 
Is  not  whether  to  push  or  not  to  push  into 
space,  to  disarm  or  not  to  disarm,  to  nego- 
tiate or  not  to  negotiate,  to  trade  or  not 
to  trade  with  the  Red  Empire.  Instead,  the 
basic  and  real  decision  Is  whether  to  meet  or 
not  to  meet  the  full  cold  war  challenge  of 
c.>lonlal  Moscow.  Once  we  make  this  de- 
cision, all  other  subordinate  decisions  will 
fall  Into  place.  When  and  If  the  real  de- 
cision Is  placed  before  this  Nation  and  we 
should  resolve  seriously  to  engage  the  enemy 
In  the  total  context  of  the  oold  war.  It 
wouldn't  and  couldnt  be  a  matter  of  fighting 
this  wax  only  on  our  side  of  the  50-yard 
line  In  any  league  the  best  defense  Is  the 
offense,  and  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
defense  of  freedom  Is  being  battered  from 
Laos  to  Cuba  because  our  mere  defensive 
and  reactive  poetvire  Is  not  the  best  defense. 

Where,  then,  do  Soviet  Russla'n  achleve- 
mt^nts  and  correlative  weaknesses  enter  Into 
this  analytic  framewrwk?  Quite  clearly,  a 
cold  war  offensive  would  not  permit  Moscow's 
lmi>erlall8m  to  nibble  away  at  us.  for  such  an 
offensive  necessitates  the  conversion  of  well- 
known  weaknesses  In  the  enemy's  empire 
Int )  vulnernbllltles  and  the  systematic  ex- 
ploitation of  these  vulnerabilities  toward  his 
rventu.al  destruction.  We  would  have  to 
.seize  upon  these  formed  vulnerabilities  with 
the  .same  caution,  skill  and  courage  as  they 
do  In  the  free  world,  this  despite  the  orer- 
!ian(7lng  presence  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 
Put  In  another  way.  we  must  study  the 
we.ikne.s&es  and  the  associated  achievements 
f>f  the  avowed  enemy  to  convert  them  Into 
vulnerabilities  which  can  be  exploited  for 
our  national  self-preservation  and  the  sur- 
vival of  freedom  The  manifest  Irony  of 
our  present  situation  Is  that  we  wouldn't 
think  twice  about  attending  to  this  neces- 
sity If  we  were  sxiddenly  catapulted  Into  a 
hot  global  war.  but  In  the  more  Insidious 
cold  war  of  our  time  this  necessity  Is  being 
virtually  overlcmked  Instead,  some  eeem  to 
content  themselves  with  philosophical  ex- 
hortations about  the  spreading  disease  of 
freedom  and  the  human  penchant  for 
diversity 

THE    roBOI.OCirO-PBOPAGANDA     8WV 

There  are  five  major  areas  for  our  analy- 
sis- (1)  the  Ideologlco-propaganda;  (2|  the 
empire;  (3)  the  so-called  economic  race; 
(4)  the  military-space  field;  and  (6)  the 
partv  apparatus.  Applying  to  each  our 
working  formula  of  strength-weakness-vul- 
nernblllty.  let  us  consider  the  first,  the 
Ideologlco-propaeanda.  The  strength  of 
Moscow's  Ideologlco-propaganda  drive  Is  ad- 
mitted as  being  ruperlor  by  meet  students 
of  the  subject  Moscow's  tremendous  feat 
In  this  all -encompassing  area  Is  the  sus- 
tained Impression  and  opinion  generated  In 
Uro  many  parts  of  the  free  world  that  a 
new  way  of  life,  a  new  philosophy,  and  new 
methods  and  operations  of  social  order  are 
represented  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
sectors  of  Moscow's  empire.  The  way  of  life 
Is  s(«lallBm  In  transition  to  communism: 
the  philosophy  la  Marxlsm-Lenlnlam  with 
unspecified  revlsloiu  now-  and  then;  and  the 
new  methods  and  operations  are  ostensibly 
the  products  of  a  planned  economy.  Our 
personallst  way  of  life,  otir  democratic  phi- 
losophy, and  our  capitalist  methods  and 
operations  stand  In  contradiction  to  these 
essentials  of  so-called   Soviet  society. 

With  his  grandiloquent  and  constant  bab- 
ble Khrushchev  has  enlarged  this  Ideologlco- 
propaganda  achievement  by  convincing 
many  unsuspecting  Americans  and  others 
that  the  momentous  contest  Is  between  two 
social  systems — socialism  versus  capitalism — 
in  the  atmosphere  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  in  an  economic  and 
t«>chnologlc   race,    the    outcome  of   which    Is 
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predestined  by  Moscow's  interpretation  of 
history.  As  In  the  case  of  Hitler  and  his 
1,000  years  of  the  New  Order,  the  Russian 
totalltarlans  see  themselves  riding  the  wave 
of  the  f  uttire. 

To  prevent  this,  we  spend  considerable 
time,  capital,  and  energy  in  the  simple  be- 
lief that  we  are  fighting  international  com- 
munism or,  at  best.  Communist  imperialism. 
Clouding  up  the  situation  further  is  the 
notion  that  our  adversary  Is  "the  Soviets" — 
mind  you,  councils  of  workers  and  peasants. 
No  one  will  deny  here  that  to  confuse,  de- 
ceive, and  distract  your  choeen  opponent  is 
a  baalc  accomplishment  in  and  of  Itself. 
As  concerns  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and 
Its  manifold  ramifications,  the  Russian 
totalltarlans  have  succeeded  in  this  with  us. 
In  the  past  Russian  tyrants  cloaked  their 
totalitarian  rule  and  imperialist  conquests 
with  equally  spurious  Ideologies  of  super- 
religloUB  orthodoxy  and  racist  pan-Slavlclsm. 
Today  It  Is  mlUenarlan  communism,  inter- 
spersed at  times  with  these  old  Ideologies  in 
what  suits  the  occasion. 

We  have  uncritically  accepted  this  and  In- 
advertently impute  philosophic  respectability 
and  dignity  to  what  is  essentially  not  the 
Ideology  but  the  mythology  of  communism. 
The  pendulumlc  swings  of  attitude  In  the 
United  States,  viewing  the  Russians  as  4- 
footers  at  one  time  and  then  11 -footers 
at  another.  Indicate  both  our  uncertainty  of 
knowledge  and  susceptibility  to  Moscow's 
manipulation  of  half  or  isolated  truths. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  deprecate  Moscow's 
activities  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
as  "mere  propaganda,"  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  complain  that  our  story  is  not 
reaching  the  university  students  and  the 
peoples  of  these  areas.  We  have  still  to 
appreciate  the  central  Importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  propaganda  In  the  cold  war. 
The  heirs  of  Pushkin,  Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky, 
and  other  practical  psychologistfi  have  re- 
markably developed  this  basic  art  to  make 
a  relatively  backward  state  appear  as  a 
prime  contender  to  the  slumbering  American 
giant,  to  make  the  worst  empire  of  lt£  kind 
appear  as  the  great  proponent  of  national 
liberation  and  Independence,  and  to  move 
the  minds  of  millions  throughout  the  world 
In  the  belief  that  all  this  Is  so. 

However,  the  weaknesses  of  Moscow's 
Ideologlco-propaganda  are  deep  and  funda- 
mental. These  have  been  time  tmd  time 
disclosed  by  experience  and  events,  not 
theory  or  speculation.  After  20  years  of  so- 
called  Indoctrination  millions  of  Ukrainians, 
Georglanp,  Russians,  and  others  deserted 
colonial  Moscow  In  World  War  11;  after  10 
years  of  heavy  propaganda  Hungarian  stu- 
dents and  workers  staged  the  1956  revolu- 
tion, shouting,  "Russky,  go  home";  after 
years  of  enslavement  In  the  Vorkuta,  Kara- 
ganda, and  other  labor  correction  camps. 
Inmates  of  all  different  nations  struck  for 
freedom.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  examples  proving  the  utter  bank- 
ruptcy of  what  we  uncritically  call  Commu- 
nist Ideology.  Without  Iron  curtains,  walls, 
and  the  oppressive  apparatus  of  totalitarian 
rule  this  e^stentlal  bankruptcy  would  come 
into  full  bloom,  the  HItlerlan  totalitarian 
and  Imperialist  nature  of  so-called  commu- 
nism would  be  clear  to  all,  this  Trojan  horse 
of  thought  and  weapon  of  deception  with 
no  basic  relevancy  to  19th-centiuy  Marxism 
would  become  transparent  even  to  the  newly 
independent  nations  and  peoples  who 
know  little  about  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm. 

Nevertheless,  Moscow  continues  to  capi- 
talize on  this  massive  deception  chiefly 
because  of  our  failure  to  develop  these  weak- 
nesses Into  critical  vulnerabilities.  Such  de- 
velopment requires  a  realization  of  the  cen- 
tral Importance  of  propaganda — a  forceful, 
well-planned  propaganda  of  truth  and  fact — 
and  also  a  grasp  of  the  real  nature  of  the 


threat  stemming  from  Eastern  Europe.  Otir 
Voice  of  America  Is  but  a  pygmy  compared 
to  Moscow's  media.  Worse  still,  the  policies 
of  USIA  run  cotmter  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ing vulnerablUties  in  the  UJ3J3JI.  For  ex- 
ample, 4  years  ago,  by  virtue  of  congressional 
hearings,  the  USIA  was  stopped  in  Its  at- 
tempt to  curtail  and  eliminate  Lithuanian, 
Ukrainian,  Georgian,  and  other  non-Russian 
broadcasts  to  the  U.S.SJl.>  It  sought  to 
have  the  captive  non-Russian  peoples  listen 
In  the  language  of  their  Moscow  captor. 
Today,  again,  this  attempt  Is  being  made  to 
appease  Moscow. 

The  opportunities  for  demolishing  the 
Image  Moscow  casts  of  Its  empire  are  many. 
For  one,  we  could  easily  show  the  theoretic 
Russian  perversion  of  Marxism  and  the  va- 
cuity of  so-called  Conununlst  Ideology. 
Points  on  economic  determinism,  the  tech- 
nocratic elite  In  the  n.S.8JEt.,  the  appeal  to 
underdeveloped  areas  in  the  name  of  social- 
ism, surplus  value  and  economic  and  colo- 
nial exploitation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  state 
versus  society,  are  only  a  few  to  establish  the 
Russian  mythology  of  communism.  As  one 
writer  recently  put  It:  "Bolshevism  evidently 
stems  from  the  traditional  messianic  and 
unlversallst  outlook  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia  which  fastened  upon 
Marxism  as  an  Instrument  of  Its  own  will 
to  'change  the  world.'"*  The  fact  Is  that 
Soviet  Russian  mythology  Is  a  Comtean  im- 
pulse to  reorganize  wholesale  the  societies  of 
other  nations  in  the  Image  of  backward  and 
barbarian  Russian  institutions.*  The  com- 
bination of  oppressive  Institutions  and  mod- 
ern technology,  the  latter  largely  the  crea- 
tion of  the  West,  has  produced  a  mythology 
which  In  every  fundamental  respect  Is  HIt- 
lerlan totalitarianism. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war,  we  mxist 
recognize  and  repeatedly  stress  the  real 
threat  w^hlch  Soviet  Russian  mythology  con- 
ceals. And  this  is  the  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlal system  of  totalitarian  rule. 
Make  no  mistake  about  this.  This  Is  not  a 
matter  of  academic  theorlzation  and  specu- 
lation. As  I'll  show  In  connection  with  our 
second  area.  It  has  been  successfully  tested 
and.  Indeed,  more  tests  are  In  order  so  that 
this  fundamental  truth  would  be  Ingrained 
in  the  minds  of  our  people  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  It  Is  scarcely  comforting  to 
learn,  alas,  that  we  are  fighting  against  a 
mythology,  but  It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that 
along  with  all  the  captive  nations  in  Mos- 
cow's empire  we  have  pierced  through  the 
mythological  facade  of  communism  to 
the  real  enemy,  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm. 

Our  most  powerful  weapon  against  this 
last  remaining  empire  In  the  world  Is  the 
Ideology,  the  system  of  Ideas  and  truths,  em- 
bodied In  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. About  10  years  ago  we  called  for  a 
universalize tlon  of  the  Declaration,  aimed 
particularly  at  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union.*  The  evidence  of 
this  past  decade  proves  the  soundness  of  this 
position.  However,  when  we  find  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  declaring  In  a  letter  to  the 
House  Rules  Conunlttee  last  Atigust  that 
Ukraine,  Armenia,  and  Georgia  are  tradi- 
tional parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  meaning, 
in  effect,  that  we  should  not  disturb  Mos- 
cow's  eminent   domain   over   these    captive 
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area*,  we  cannot  but  wonder  about  the  un- 
dentandlng  and  vision  of  some  of  our  lead- 
era.*  Three  montha  later  Adibaasador  Ste- 
▼enaon  In  a  UN.  declaration  talks  about  &n 
Independent  Ukrainian  Republic,  about  an 
Armenia  that  declared  Its  Independence 
in  1918,  about  the  Independent  state  of 
Georgia/  It  la  such  confusion  of  thought 
that  Inhibits  us  from  converting  a  major 
weakness  Into  a  critical  vulnerability.  It  is 
such  cross-purpose  operation  that  causes 
men  like  Madarlaga  to  say,  "This  is  a  war 
of  Ideas,  brains,  and  heart.  The  West's  for- 
eign policy  Is  passive  and  flaccid.  It  will 
never  get  an  understanding  with  Russia. 
How  about  Russian  Imperialism?  It's  the 
worst  Imperialism  the  world  has  ever 
known   •    •    • " • 

MOSCOW'S    BXrANDKD    KMPIKK 

Well,  how  about  Russian  Imperialism? 
The  second  general  area  of  Moscow's  obvious 
strength  Is  Its  e:ipanded  empire.  Contrary 
to  much  current  wishful  thinking  about 
Red  China  and  Albania,  about  "the  slow 
fragmentation  of  the  Conununlst  bloc. '  the 
Soviet  Russian  Empire  continues  to  consoli- 
date Itsell  in  substantial  terms  of  eouomlc 
Integration,  military  accretion,  and  an  ex- 
pedient exploitation  of  nationalist  forces. 
One  of  Moscow's  paramount  goals  In  the 
past  5  years  has  been  to  gain  Western  ac- 
quiescence to  the  permanence  of  Its  present 
empire,  and  our  Increasing  Indifference 
toward  the  captive  nations  has  helped  In 
this. 

Since  Its  accidental  inception  in  1917. 
Soviet  Russia  has  reduced  to  captivity  one 
non-Russian  nation  after  another  The  his- 
tory of  Soviet  Russian  conquest  began  with 
moat  of  the  nations  now  held  In  bondage 
within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself— White  Ru- 
thenla.  Ukraine.  Georgia.  Armenia.  Tiirke- 
st&n,  and  others — and  this  process,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  continues  In  Cuba. 
South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Iran,  and  elsewhere  ' 
The  most  significant  development  In  all 
areas  of  the  empire  Is  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  old  formula,  "national  In  form,  so- 
cialist In  content. '  To  attract  the  Instinc- 
tive nationalist  forces  In  Poland.  Ukraine. 
Hungary,  Azerbaijan.  Turkestan.  North 
Korea  to  the  global  ambitions  of  Moscow, 
the  Russian  totalltarlans  are  accommodat- 
ing themselves  to  the  stress  of  national 
heroes  and  events  of  the  past.  In  this  they 
hope  to  prove  that  the  future  of  these  cap- 
tive nations  rests  with  them  rather  than 
"the  Imperialist  powers"  of  the  West  Mos- 
cow exploits  past  and  present  national 
grievances  to  Its  own  advantage,  constantly 
telling  Poles  and  Ukranlans,  for  example. 
about  the  Oermaln  atrocities  of  the  past  and 
constantly  reminding  Azerbaijani  and  Ar- 
menians about  their  claims  against  Iran  and 
Turkey,  respectively. 

Moscow  plays  every  angle  to  strengthen 
Its  hold  on  the  empire,  on  both  the  Internal 
captives  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
outer  captives  outside  It.  Feelings  of  pan- 
Slavtclsm.  religious  orthodoxy,  national  pride. 
past  hatreds  and  national  uncertainty 
toward  the  future  are  exploited  Disagree- 
ment with  Red  China  and  Albania  Is  more 
of  a  proof  of  this  overall  tendency  of  ex- 
pedient accommodation  than  of  any  basic 
disintegrative  tendency.  Whether  in  Georgia 
or  Azerbaijan  or  Ukraine  or  Turkestan. 
Khrushchev  often  has  tried  to  persuade  the 
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non-Russian   nationals   there   that   they   are 
"Independent." 

Those  who  today  preach  that  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire  Is  showing  signs  of  disinte- 
gration, that  the  future  is  with  us,  that  all 
that  Is  required  Is  a  military  buildup  and 
trade  with  this  empire,  are  gravely  mislead- 
ing the  citizens  of  this  country  There  Is  no 
substantial  evidence  of  this.  In  fact,  all  the 
important  and  basic  evidence  of  Increasing 
empire  strength  points  the  other  way  Of 
course  Moscow  has  Its  problems  Who 
doesn't?  It  had  even  graver  problems  at 
Stalln"B  death,  during  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution, but  It  nonetheless  continued  to  build 
up  Its  composite  p>ower 

Yet  beneath  the  surface  of  this  Imperial 
power  and  strength  lies  the  most  profound 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  en- 
tire structure  of  Moscow's  Imperial  rule  and 
power  This  weakness  Is  the  Immense  latent 
power  of  genuine  patriotic  nationalism,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Soviet  Union  This 
weakness  Is  so  deep  that  de.splte  his  public 
disclaimers  of  Stalinist  terrorl.sm.  Khru- 
shchev deemed  It  necessary  to  have  two 
Ukrainian  nationalist  leaders  In  exile  mur- 
dered "  It  Is  thl.s  power  of  p.atrtotlc  na- 
tionalism which  Is  our  most  formidable 
weapon  against  Soviet  Russian  tmp«Tlo-(-o- 
lonlallsm.  not  the  superficial  disagreements 
between   puppets  and   the   prime   power 

Despite  the  unmistakable  clues  given  by 
Khrushchev  himself  »e  have  yet  to  traniilate 
this  fundamental  weakness  Into  a  vulner- 
ability The  most  lm;x>rtant  and  conclusive 
test  of  my  observation  here  Is  Khriushchev's 
haunting  fear  of  any  Implementation 
if  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resoUi- 
tl  )n.  pa.ssed  by  Congress  In  1959  Except 
for  the  U  2  uxident.  no  avent  In  the  past 
10  years  has  had  as  violent  an  Impact  on 
Moscow  as  this  resolu'lon  Our  Presidents 
and  others  have  sjxjken  In  t>ehalf  of  9<ime 
of  the  captive  nations  before  1959.  but  this 
pnxluced  no  sensitive  reaction  from  Moscmw 
It  was  only  when  Congress  Included  all  the 
captive  nations,  meaning  the  majority  of 
them  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  Khrushchev 
and  his  puppets  exploded  And  they  have 
been  erupting  over  this  ever  since  because 
they  kn  )W,  If  we  do  not.  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects that  a  methodic  implementation  of 
this  res<TUitlon  could  have  on  their  world- 
wide propaganda  operations  and  on  the  na- 
tions   Within    their    empire 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example  of  how  our 
oplnlonmakers  interpret  this  resolution  In 
an  article  a  few  months  ago  Stewart  Alsnp 
wrote.  "When  I  was  m  Moscow  during  the 
October  party  congress.  Khrushchev  once 
again  violently  denounced  the  Innocuous 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resijlutlon  which 
Congress  passes  every  year  to  attract  minor- 
ity votes."  "  I  Winder  how  an  Informed  and 
Intelligent  American  reader  reacts  to  this 
stroke  of  logic  and  fantasy  Very  simply.  If 
the  resolution  Is  truly  Innocuous,  why  shotild 
Khrushchev,  the  leader  of  the  supposed  sec- 
ond largest  power  In  the  world,  again  vio- 
lently denounce  this  resolution''  As  to  the 
other  parts  of  this  fantastic  observation,  the 
resolution  Is  self-renewing  and  thus  Is  not 
passed  every  year,  nur  had  Its  bipartisan  pas- 
sage any  relation  to  minority  votes  la  it 
any  wonder  that  we  are  losing  the  cold  war? 

THE  r.CONOMIC  ui.rsiciN 
Turning  n.)w  to  the  economic  area.  It 
should  be  readily  recognized  that  for  cold 
war  objectives  the  empire  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  strong,  secure  and  Increas- 
ingly threatening  The  usual  comparisons 
about  their  surpassing  us  In  this  or  that  are 
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of  barren  meaning,  a  source  of  much  eco- 
nomic Illusion  The  USSR,  economy  la 
and  always  has  been  a  war  economy  In  es- 
sence With  a  gross  Imperial  product  of 
only  about  40  p)ercent  of  our  GNP.  with  an 
industrial  output  of  about  46  percent  of  oura 
and  requiring  over  20  percent  more  labor, 
with  an  agricultural  output  below  ours  by 
one-third  and  requiring  50  percent  of  their 
labor  force  as  against  10  percent  of  ours, 
with  available  goods  and  services  only  33 
percent  of  ours  and  on  a  per  capita  basis 
I  inly  25  f)ercent  of  ours,  and  with  the  Inevi- 
table problems  of  growth  yet  to  be  expe- 
rienced by  them,  Moscow  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  match  our  economy  even  In  Its  present 
state  However,  being  a  totalitarian  and  es- 
sentKiUy  a  war  economy,  the  U  S.S.R.  poses 
an  Increasing  threat  as  (12  to  920  billion 
of  additional  output  becomes  annually  avail- 
able  to  It  fur  C(jld  and  hot  war  purposes. 

Weaknesses  In  this  economy  are  many,  but 
most  fundamental  are  the  disparities  of  real 
Income  and  stiitus  t>etween  the  new  class  of 
the  ruling  elite  and  party  functionaries  and 
underlying  population,  and  also  the  rampant 
economic  colonialism  to  which  the  captive 
non-Kusslan  peoples  are  subjected.  In  com- 
bination with  the  other  weaknesses,  these 
an  be  transformed  into  vulnerabilities  as 
we  Concentrate  on  the  Russian  people  and 
the  c.iptlve  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
USSR  Such  concentration  by  way  of 
focusing  worldwide  attention  and  opinion  on 
these  two  paramount  economic  weaknesses 
would  provide  Important  political  leverage 
to  the  liberal  Russian  and  nationalist  non- 
Ruaslan    forces    within    the    USSR 

Aijain  to  cite  an  example,  there  are  today 
some  40  resolutions  In  the  House  Rules 
('iinimutce  caUiiiL;  for  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  >' 
One  of  the  main  objectives  of  this  commit- 
tee would  be  to  study  and  make  known  the 
.scope  and  depth  of  Moscow's  economic  co- 
l.mialism  In  the  Soviet  Union  These  meas- 
ures seek  to  Implement  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution,  but  so  far  the  leadership 
and  the  ailmlnlstratlon  have  resisted  such 
a  step,  despite  all  the  evidence  of  Moscow's 
troubled  concern  over  such  Implementa- 
tion.s    ' 

THE     MU.ITART -SPACE     BWV 

Perhaps  even  clearer  and  more  distinct 
SVt'V  a8i>ecu  appear  In  the  military-space 
field  Tlie  general  and  specific  strength  of 
the  USSR  In  this  area  are  the  consum- 
niate  result  of  top  priority  allocation  In  this 
w.ir  economy  Matching  In  dollar  volume 
our  total  military  expenditures,  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  gpjfis  produc*  in  the  US  S.R  goes 
to  military  pursuits  Every  weapon,  every 
meaiLs.  from  ICBM's  to  pistols,  receives  high 
tjualliatlTe  and  quantitative  development. 
In  space  exploration,  tremendously  expensive 
m  itse  f.  Moscow  ha-s,  as  we  know,  made  an 
early  start  under  the  rule  of  Inordinate  con- 
rentration  In  all  these  areas  the  techno- 
I'lglc  achievements  are  basically  and  almost 
entirely  Western  They  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  8<j-called  Socialist  economy  or 
Communist  pretension  Their  further  de- 
velopment poses,  nevertheless,  certain  dan- 
irer?.  particularly  In  significant  break- 
throughs capable  of  magnifying  the  mlllUry 
power   of    the   Imperlo-colonlal    tyrant 

Behind  the  military  technocracy  In  the 
USSR  lie  deep  weaknesses  which  no 
amount  i>f  nuclear  blackmail  or  military  dis- 
play c.in  hide      Before  World  War  I  the  Rus- 
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Elan  czar  virtually  terrorized  the  capitals 
of  Western  Europe  with  the  threat  of  the 
great  Russian  "steamroller,"  the  vast  Im- 
perial forces  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Today, 
following  In  the  paved  traditions  of  Russian 
cold  war  diplomacy,  Khrushchev  threatens 
us  and  the  world  with  "global  missiles."  He 
h;is  been  s»j  effective  In  propagandizing  the 
empires  military  and  space  feats  that  In 
addition  to  naive  and  paclQst  groups  doing 
his  work  for  him  In  the  free  nations,  even 
our  own  leaders  Invoke  from  time  to  time 
thf  pangs  of  nuclearltls  as  an  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  a  well  defined  and  developed 
cold  war  policy  " 

But  the  Innovation  of  present  military- 
space  technology  In  no  way  alters  the  per- 
sistent weaknesses  In  the  armed  services  of 
the  U..SS  R  Complete  and  striking  military 
power  Is  not  Just  a  conglomeration  of  new 
wcapoiis  The  ultimate  weapon  is  still  man 
and  his  morale,  loyalties  and  will.  No  one 
is  more  aware  than  Moscow  of  the  overriding 
f.-wrt  that,  despite  changing  military  tech- 
nology. In  all  three  major  wars  In  this  cen- 
tury the  m<itley  and  multinational  forces  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  whether  czarlst  or 
Soviet,  disintegrated  early.  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  and  the  two  World  Wars  political 
factors  associated  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Russian  people  and  the  Independence  of  the 
iion-Ru.ssian  nations  accounted  for  this  rec- 
ord About  43  percent  of  U  S.S.R's  armed 
forces  Is  non-Russian  and.  despite  the  fact 
th.it  the  Constitution  of  the  US.S-R.  calls 
for  separate  Republic  war  ministries,  troops 
are  carefully  Intermixed  and  dispersed. 

Capitalization  of  this  vital  weakness  Into 
a  vulnerability  rests  obviously  on  a  broader 
program  directed  at  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  USSR.  Along  with  this  Is 
the  necessity  for  a  full  and  stiperlor  develop- 
ment of  all  our  arms,  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional. We  made  a  grave  mistake  In  accept- 
ing a  nuclear  test  ban.  and  disarmament 
In  the  realistic  context  of  the  cold  war  Is  a 
political  myth.  The  only  sure  and  safe  way 
to  preserve  the  gray  peace  and  to  move  for- 
ward toward  cold  war  victory  Is  by  attaining 
to  unquestioned  Bup<rlorlty  along  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  military  technology  and 
weaponry.  Our  econDmy  can  flexibly  ac- 
commodate this;  the  empire  economy  of  the 
USSR  cannot  In  tpace.  with  33  of  our 
earth  satellites  as  agilnst  2  of  Uielrs,  we 
already  enjoy  an  overull  superiority.  As  In 
so  many  other  respects,  the  Russians  potem- 
kmi/e  their  firsts  and  demonstrate  In  time 
their  lack  of  depth.  There  Is  no  corrunon- 
Bense  reason  why  we  or  the  free  world  should 
c<ioperate  and  share  (5ur  space  discoveries 
with  the  Russian  totaUtarlans.  Whether  we 
like  It  or  not.  even  space  is  not  excludable 
from  the  Russian  cold  war  matrix. 

THE    r\RTT 

Tlie  final  major  area  for  SWV  analysis  Is 
the  party.  Not  unlike  the  Nazi  Party  under 
Hitler,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  cohesive  agent  of  totalitarian 
Soviet  Russian  strength.  There  are  some  8 
million  In  the  party  today,  but  this  figure  Is 
misleading.  Predominantly  Russian,  the 
party  consists  of  members  with  families,  rel- 
atives and  associates  wl.o.  though  not  mem- 
bers, share  bfJth  material  and  spiritual  In- 
terests m  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
party.  And  these  numoer  well  over  25  mil- 
lion. The  party,  thus.  Is  the  strong  vehicle 
for  t(3talltarlan  rule  In  the  empire  and  sub- 
verting conspiracy  beyond  It. 

However,  it  Is  not  without  weaknesses  that, 
along  with  others,  could  not  be  developed 
Into  fatal  vulnerabilities.  The  perennial 
problem  of  succession.  Intraparty  feuding, 
the  pressures  of  natlon.-il  parties  In  Ukraine. 
Georgia,    and   elsewhere,   and    Infiltration   of 
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party  councils  and  machinery  lend  them- 
selves to  such  a  development.  Here,  as  else- 
where, our  offensive  In  the  cold  war  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  organic,  composite  and 
totallstlc.  Pursuing  one  weakness  as  against 
others  would  be  both  foolish  and  wasteful. 
But  It  win  bo  noted  that  Involved  In  each  of 
these  major  weaknesses  Is  the  basic  cross- 
sectional  problem  of  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.  Can  you  now 
understand  why  for  3  years  Khrushchev  and 
his  puppets  have  been  violently  attacking 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution? 
From  the  viewpoint  of  our  cold  war  disad- 
vantage, can  you  now  understand  why  our 
State  Department  opposes  this  resolution 
and  why  our  Presidents  have  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance  issued  proclamations  of  the 
week  every  July? 

These  are  facts,  not  academic  theories  and 
speculations  Inscribed  In  some  newly  written 
book.  It  was  painful  for  me,  as  Indeed  to 
others,  to  see  how  thoroughly  Incapable 
our  Vice  President  was  In  his  encounter  on 
these  problems  with  Khrushchev  In  July 
1959.  It  Is  equally  painful  to  observe  how, 
today,  we  continue  to  miss  our  opportunltlei 
for  eventual  cold  war  victory.  However,  I 
haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  with  more 
shock  treatments  and  an  aroused  citizenry 
the  dominant  facts  of  International  life  and 
the  predominant  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire  will  lead  us  to  the  pursuit 
of  an  Inescaptable  policy  of  emancipation 
and  a  cold  war  strategy  designed  for  decisive 
victory.  All  the  elements,  all  the  outlines 
for  such  a  policy  and  strategy  are  available 
to  us.  All  that  Is  necessary  la  will,  courage, 
and  an  understanding  of  the,  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Empire  which,  after  all.  Is  our  prime 
foe  and  the  world's  cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  "Thinking  of  the  Russian 
People  Regarding  Their  Leaders"  was  an 
interesting  subject  discussed  by  Senator 
James  P.  Murray,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City. 

Senator  Murray  is  now  an  interna- 
tional lawyer.  He  travels  extensively  and 
in  the  past  2  years  he  has  been  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  twice.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray has  been  awarded  the  Lateran  Cross 
and  the  Italian  Order  of  Merit  for  his 
international  cultural  activities. 

The  main  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Hon.  John  R.  Pillion.  Congressman 
PiLUON  has  been  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  since  the  83d 
Congress  in  1950,  and  has  been  a  lead- 
ing western  New  York  Congressman  since 
that  time.  His  interest  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  has  earned  him  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  people  of  west- 
em  New  York.  He  is  author  of  House 
Resolution  447.  "A  Declaration  of  War 
Against  98  Communist  Parties,"  a 
I>sychomoral  offensive  against  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy. 

Congressman  Pillion's  speech,  en- 
titled "War,  Survival  and  Peace," 
follows : 

Address  by  Hon.  John  R.  Pillion,  Republi- 
can, or  New  York,  at  the  Cold  War  Semi- 
nar   University    or    Butfalo,    March    31, 
1962 
Mr.   Chairman,   my   compatriots,   and   my 

esteemed  friends,  you  know  about  a  month 

ago,  the  Toung  Republican  Clubs  held  their 

national    convention    In    Washington. 

I    was  Invited   to   participate    In   a   panel 

discussion.     The   subject   question   was: 
"Shall   we  make  communism  a  campaign 

Issue?" 

My  Initial  answer  was  "Yes"  and  "No"  and 

"Maybe." 

Now,  please  do  not  conclude  that  this  was 

a   flippant  politician's  answer.     Nor  was  It 


Intended    as    an    ambiguous    Delphi    oracle 
pronouncement. 

Rather,  my  purpose  was  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  subject  of  oommunlsm 
is  of  such  great  magnitude,  imbedded  with 
so  many  variables  and  Imponderables,  per- 
meated with  so  many  complex  policies, 
strategies  and  tactics,  that  It  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  a  simple,  categorical,  dee-flnltlve 
solution. 

I  don't  suppose  there  la  anyone  in  this 
room  who  has  not  given  some  apprehensive 
thought  of  how  much  radloactlTe  materials 
our  families  may  safely  ingest  through  the 
air   we   breathe  and  the  food  we  consume. 

Each  of  us.  I'm  sure,  has  given  some  fleet- 
ing consideration  to  protective  measures,  in- 
cluding fallout  shelters,  against  a  possible 
nuclear  attack. 

This  is  taxpaylng  time.  Plfty-flve  billion 
dollars,  or  60  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  of 
$93  billion.  Is  allocated  for  military  and  other 
defense  purposes. 

A  reduction  of  60  percent  In  our  Federal 
taxes  would  be  a  most  attractive  prospect. 

Today's  newspapers  are  headlining  the 
crises  over  Berlin,  naclear  testing,  dis- 
armament, Dutch  New  Guinea,  and  South 
'Vietnam. 

Wliy,  who,  and  what  threatens  your  life 
and  mine? 

Why,  who,  and  what  threatens  to  destroy 
this  Nation  and  those  cherished  constitu- 
tional principles  upon  which  it  was  founded? 

WTiy,  who,  and  what  is  endangering  the 
morality,  the  ethics,  the  political  freedom, 
the  religious  bodies,  the  economies,  of  the 
free  world  of  the  Christian-Judaic  concepts, 
of  all  Western  civilization? 

What  Is  the  common  denominator  In  this 
sweeping,  deliberate  devastation? 

Is  the  Soviet  Government  the  common  de- 
nominator?    The  answer  Is  "No." 

Is  It  the  basic  principles  and  philosophies 
of  Marx  and  Lenin? 

Is  It  a  historical  Inevitability? 

Is  It  colonialism,  or  imperialism? 

The  answer  in  each  case  must  be  "No." 

The  common  denominator  Is  communism. 
The  direct  and  Immediate  causative  force  is 
the   international   Communist  conspiracy. 

Despite  our  fears,  despite  our  stark  realiza- 
tion of  the  depth  and  Imminence  of  our 
peril,  we  stll  know  relatively  nothing  about 
this  Communist  enemy  force. 

As  a  corollary,  and  as  a  result,  we  know 
relatively  nothing  about  the  principles, 
policies,  strategies,  and  tactics  needed  to  con- 
tain or  destroy  this  enemy. 

It  is  most  discouraging  for  me  to  hear 
highly  respected  citizens,  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional men,  educators,  parrot  and  lend 
their  support  to  pro-Communist  causes. 
These  men  are  loyal  citizens.  Their  Idealism 
exceeds  their  practical  knowledge. 

It  Is  most  disheartening  to  see  our  tele- 
vision networks,  newspapers,  and  other  com- 
munications media  repeatedly  serve  the 
Communist  cause. 

But  most  frightening,  and  most  frustrat- 
ing. Is  to  know  that  our  highest  Government 
officials,  including  the  membership  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  lack  a  basic  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  the  magnitude,  the  scope, 
the  principles,  the  strategies,  the  tactics  of 
this  predatory  force,  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

In  a  representative  republic,  such  as  ours, 
public  opinion  does  exert  a  direct  and  power- 
ful effect  upon  governmental  policies. 

Cuba  Is  a  prime  example  of  an  American 
public  opinion  that  brought  about  a  pro- 
Communist  result.  The  New  York  Times, 
Jack  Paar,  Ed  Murrow,  the  Columbia  and 
National  Broadcasting  Networks,  share  in 
this  dishonorable  distinction. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  American  pub- 
lic have  a  profound  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  complexities  of  communism. 
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It  U  esaentlal.  however,  that  the  American 
public  doe«  understand  the  broad  general 
principles  of  communism.  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  American  public  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize pro-Communist  causes  and  pro-Com- 
munist actions. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  leaders  of  our  com- 
munity. In  oiu-  churches,  In  our  schools.  In 
our  fraternal  organizations.  In  our  businesses, 
oppose,  attack,  and  defend  against  those  per- 
sons and  thoee  causes  that  are  giving  aid 
and  comfca^  to  the  Soviet  and  to  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy. 

That  Is  why  this  seminar  Is  a  superb  pub- 
lic service  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend each  of  you  for  your  devotion  and 
sacrifice  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

There  Is  no  community,  social,  recreational, 
or  educational  project  that  can  compare  with 
this    m   value    and    In  >lmportance 

The  Buffalo  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  performed  a  great  service  In  sponsoring, 
organizing  and   presenting  this  seminar 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Chapter  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Army  deserve.s 
our  highest  praise  and  deep  apprecla'lon  for 
their  coeponsorshlp 

Up  until  the  last  5  years,  this  Nation  was 
faced  with  the  primary  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  had  the  will,  the  willingness  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  defend  our 
system,  our  Government  of  maximum  free- 
doms,  our  highest   living  standards 

It  Lb  my  Judgment  that  we  must  no*  add 
another  condition  to  this  question  That  Is. 
"Can  we  win  this  war.  even  though  we  may 
be  able  to  muster  up  our  will  to  do  so  "  I 
am  not  at  all  complacent  about  the  answer 

The  American  people,  collectively  and  cur- 
rently, are  <lvlng  llpservlce  to  the  Ideals 
of  freedom,  survival,  and  peace.  To  most  of 
us  these  words  are  merely  vague,  abstract 
concepts. 

We  cannot  hope  to  resolve  the  constantly 
recurring  crises  confronting  the  free  world 
wlthou*.  a  careful  examination  and  evalua- 
tion of  freedom,  survival,  and  peace  as  hu- 
man  aspirations   and   as   national   goals 

Our  political,  educational,  and  religious 
leaders  have.  In  large  measure,  failed  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  these  universal 
Ideals. 

As  a  result,  our  people  are  confused  and 
befuddled  Our  Nation  today  lacks  direc- 
tion and  purpose  It  has  lost  Its  sense  of 
destiny  It  Is  helpless  In  the  revolutionary 
storms  surrounding  It. 

We  must,  as  a  people,  as  a  nation,  first 
establish  priorities  In  value  for  freedom, 
survival,  and   pe&ce 

A  large  segment  of  our  population  Judges 
peace  to  be  of  supreme  Importance  They 
are  the  citizens  who  accept  the  pro-Commu- 
nist slogan    "Peace  at  any  price  " 

This  attitude  is  reflected  In  our  national 
policies,  that  too  often  materialize  Into  ap- 
peasement, and  the  attempted  bribery  of 
the  Communist -Soviet  forces. 

Another  large  segment  of  Americans  con- 
sider survival  to  be  all-Important  This 
spirit  Is  exemplified  by  another  pro-Commu- 
nlst   slogan     "Better   Red    than   dead  " 

These  Americans  have  forgotten  that  sur- 
vival without  freedom  Is  servitude. 

It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  there  Is  a 
third  segment  of  the  American  people  It 
Is  they  who  accept  freedom  as  the  indispen- 
sable Ingredient  of  man's  existence 

Human  history  Is  a  record  of  man's  strug- 
gle U^)  be  free  This  Nation  was  fcunded 
not  upon  concepts  of  survival  or  pe.ice  It 
was  founded  upon  the  concept  of  human 
freedom 

In  order  to  effectively  bear  the  burden  of 
our  world  resptjnsiblUty,  this  Nation  must 
reestablish  freedom  as  the  keystone  of  our 
national  pur^xjee  It  must  be  the  rallying 
cry  for  the  free  world  against  the  Commu- 
nist dlctaUirship.  not  of  the  proletariat  but 
over  the  proletariat. 


We  must  never  forget  that  freedom  Is  In- 
dispensable, survival  is  crucial,  peace  Is  de- 
sirable 

There  are  those,  including  Mr  Khrushchev, 
wh.j  m.iintain  that  this  country  must  choose 
between  freedom,  survival,  or  peace  I  do 
n  )t  believe  that  we  must  necessarily  sacri- 
fice any  one  if  these  objectives  In  order  to 
presen.e  the  others 

I  am  convinced  that  a  realistic  approach 
by  this  Nation,  and  our  people,  to  the  causes 
of  the  world  crises  would  realize  freed  im. 
st»cure  survival,  and  attain  an  enduring,  true 
peace  for  all  humanity 

Nj  sober-thinking  American  can  fall  to 
see  that  this  world  is  m  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  political,  ec  in  imlc.  social,  and  mili- 
tary crisis  In  all  history 

The  phenomenal  sweep  of  Coniniunist 
power  13  a  gruesome  fact  of  life  It  immedi- 
ately threatens  our  lives  our  Ireedoms.  our 
national  ex.stence 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  past,  assess  the 
pri  sent  and  look  to  the  future  we  cannot 
help  but  ask.  "How  long  will  it  be-  3.  10.  or 
15  years  before  the  United  States  becomes 
another  captive  natloi.  of  the  Cotntnunlst- 
Soviet  Empire''" 

The  free  world  has  been  ,sh  x-ked  and  stag- 
gered by  an  uninterrupted  .series  of  Commu- 
nist  aggressi  ins  and   victories 

Since  19:j9.  ccuiiitry  after  country  has 
fallen  bef'ire  tl;e  Conimunist  offenflve  Total 
power  h.is  been  seized  In  Estonia.  I-atvia. 
Lithuania,  Alb.mia,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Oermmy.  Hungary,  P  liand  Ru- 
m.mia.  North  Korea.  Red  China.  N  .rth  Viet- 
nam. Outer  M  iiigolia.  Tibet,  C'ub.i.  and 
British  Oulana 

.\n.ither  20  or  more  nations  are  on  the 
verge  of  Communist  seizure,  ready  to  follow 
Communist  direction  and  dictation 

Let  us  ex.^mlne  the  causes    )f  today's  crises 

Why  Is  communism  winning'' 

Why  have  our  policies  failed '' 

L'riless  we  immed.ately  re<ot;nlze  our 
enemies,  and  fully  omprehend  the  magni- 
tude o!  the  forces  that  seek  uur  destructi-m. 
we  shall  very  soon  reach  a  point  of  'no  re- 
turn " 

If  we  understand  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy. Its  organization.  Its  strategies.  Its 
tactics,  we  cannot  fall  to  conclude  that  we 
ore  engaged  in  a  life  or  death  total  global 
war 

It  Is  a  war  of  demoralization.  dislnte»?ra- 
tion.  and  destruction  It  is  a  rflentlcss,  in- 
cessant war 

It  Is  a  war  of  Indefinite  duration,  of  or- 
th  id  ox  and  unr.rthod  jx  meth')Cls 

It  Is  a  war  being  waged  by  a  disciplined 
ori^anizatlon.  combing  new  techniques 
conceived  by  that  mad   genius    Lenm 

Thl.s  tJJtal  war  is  a  dual  war,  carried  on  in 
two  separate   camiialgns 

The  major  campaign  is  being  waged  by 
the   International   Communist  conspiracy 

The  C<jmmunlst  Internatl  male  was  estab- 
lished at  M  >scmw  In  1919  Ever  sin^e  then, 
the  International  Communist  Conspiracy 
h.*s  carried  on  a  continuous  cam[>algn  of 
Infiltration,  subversion,  and  all  f  rms  of 
revolutionary    and   guerrilla   warfare 

It  Is  not  a  conflict,  it  is  not  economic 
competition.  It  Is  nit  ;jeacefu!  coexistence, 
It  Is  not  a  Cold  or  wjrm  war  It  is  an  all- 
out   g!  )bal   war   for   total   destruction 

It  has  mastered  the  techniques  if  p  iUtlc.*l 
fx'wer    w-i/urr-   and    quasl-military   conquest 

This  International  conspiracy  consists  of 
98  Communist  parties  all  of  whom  are  as- 
sociated t:>i?eiher  In  on»  commm  goal,  the 
destruction  of  all  non-CommunUt  oreaiUza- 
tions.    Institutions,    socletle.s,    and    nations 

■V'ou  may  be  lntere-->ted  'o  kr:o-A,  that  three 
of  these  Communist  partle.s  .ire  in  the  United 
-S'atea,  Communi.st  P.irty  United  States, 
Communist  Party  Puerto  Rico.  Communist 
Party  H  iwaii 

n>e  Communist  parties  h  ive  a  force  of  36 
million  disciplined,   triilned   member  agents, 


distributed  throughout  the  world  They 
owe  a  single  allegiance,  not  to  any  nation, 
not  to  any  church,  but  solely  t<j  the  Com- 
rnunist-S  .vlei   conspiracy 

This  alliance  of  Communist  parties  has 
repeatedly  declared  Its  incessant  war  acftlnat 
the   Tree    world 

A*  rheir  l.u'-t  vkdrld  c  iiftrence  In  December 
ls>60  thev  adopfed  the  Mi>8C(jw  Manifesto  It 
refiledges  all  the.se  parties  to  an  Intensified 
oliensive  against  us 

Yet  this  Natlfin.  our  petiple,  the  free  world. 
cannot  gni.sp  the  deadllness  of  this  war. 

We  have  failed  to  com[)rehend  the  nature, 
the  totality,  the  8Coi>e  the  strategies  and 
t.ictics  of  the  new  forma    ii   war 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become 
.btesaed  with  only  the  minor  phase  of  this 
*ar.  the  other  part  i-f  the  war  carried  on  by 
the  Soviet  Ciovernment  the  Soviet  satellites 
and  the  Soviet  assix-luted  i  atlons 

I;  we  look  back  up^m  the  Communist  ad- 
vances, we  will  find  that  almost  all  of  their 
success  has  been  due  not  t- •  military  power, 
but  was  ai  hieved  by  the  Communist  tech- 
niques   o'    political     psvchomoral    war. 

riie  United  Stutes  hhs  lu  th,«  past,  and 
c.i  .tinues  iKlay,  to  wage  a  unilateral  c&m- 
p.iign  for  {>eace  The  Commynlst  forces  have 
lH.-en  waging  a  unilateral  cam.palgn  of  pulit- 
lra.1.  psychomoral.  diplomatic  and  economic 
war 

No  one  can  di.'pute  th.it  we  are  steadily 
losing  this  w.ir  at  an  alarming  and  ac- 
cel'-rating  pace 

A^  a  cons(  quence  of  our  lack  of  compre- 
hf-nslon  of  the  true  nature  )f  the  Communist 
force,  our  foreign  piiiciei  l.p.ve  completely 
failed  to  meet  the  reallt.es  and  the  prac- 
tu'nUtles  of   this   war 

Our  foreign  policies  have  not  materially 
ch  iiige«l  in  the  past  HO  years,  under  either 
Democrat  or  Republican  administrations. 
Our  policies  have  been  and  are  today,  defen- 
sive   self-deceptive,  and  self-defeating 

Pern^lt  me  to  remind  you  oi  a  few  of  ihrse 
fort  ign  policies 

Fur  a  loiig  periKl  of  time  we  relied  uptjii 
military  suprcinacy  to  c(  ntain  the  Com- 
munist drive  'Vet  our  heaviest  losses,  all  of 
muUUe  Europe.  Red  Chi.ui.  were  sustained 
In  the  perUKl  between  1946  and  1953  when 
the  United  Stiites  had  a  prejxjnderant  mlU- 
tar",    superiority 

NATO  and  our  other  military  alliances 
h.»\e  h.»d  Considerable  value  However,  they 
have  n<it  proven  an  effective  answer  to  the 
Communist  war  of  subversion 

You  remember  Mr  Dulles,  and  his  theory 
of  ma.vsive  retaliation  Massive  retaliation 
n  IS  not   been  the  answer 

The  world  s  reliance  upon  the  United  Na- 
tl,ns  has  been  shattered 

Sunmiit  meetlni;s  and  endless  negotlsllons 
ha\e  not  even  slowed  down  the  C'onmiunl.vt 
drive 

Foreign  nld.  President  Elsenhower's  atoms 
f  r  peace  plans,  international  loans,  dls- 
irni.mient  proposals,  have  all  [iroven  to  be 
figments  of  our  own  gullibility 

Our  foreign  jxillcy.  in  a  broad  sense,  has 
been  that  of  cont.iinment  It  ha.s  had  vari- 
ations, such  ivs  bribery  of  the  Communists, 
appeasement  nev;otlatlon.  compromise  and 
vacillation  TTie  trouble  Is.  they  have  not 
remained   bribed 

All  of  our  etTorts  have  evetituated  Into  re- 
treat and  surrender,  bit  by  bit.  nation  by 
nation. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  steady  de- 
cline of  US  power  and  pre.stlge.  coupled 
wKh  the  Increase  In  Communlst-Sovlet 
p<:>wer.  is  leading  us  to  the  grim  and  desjierate 
alternatives  of  either 

Surrender,  or  a  i  re\entl\e  Uiermonuclear 
war 

Our  International  jK.siure  Is  seriously 
threatened  Our  allies  lu  the  free  world, 
especially  In  Euroi)e,  are  seriously  question- 
ing the  quality  of  our  leadership,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  policies       We   face  the   possl- 
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billtles  of  general  demc  rallzatlon  and  panic 
of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world. 

I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that  there  Is 
a  third  alternative,  bt-sides  those  of  siu- 
reiuler  or  war.  If  we  pcflsess  the  will  to  ac- 
cept the  realities  of  our  situation. 

We  must  find  and  adopt  a  course  that  will 
assure  our  people  and  the  free  world  not 
only  peace  but  survival,  and,  above  all, 
freedom 

Tills  third  alternative  Is  contained  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  447  which  I  Intro- 
duced   on   June    12   of    1961. 

nils  resolution  profxises  to  meet  and 
Counter  the  Communist  war  with  our  own 
dtH-laration  of  a  political,  economic,  psy- 
chomoral war  agalns'.  the  International 
CotTimunist   conspiracy 

The  best  testimonial  I  know  for  the  reso- 
lution Is  that  Pravda.  Izvestla,  La  Rubez- 
luim  have  printed  four  separate  attacks  upon 
me  and  this  resolution. 

It  would  be  a  war  not  of  missiles  and 
marching  soldiers  with  bayonets. 

It  would  n<jt  be  a  war  against  any  govern- 
ment It  would  meet  the  Communist  war 
In   the  fourth  dimension. 

It  proposes  a  war  against  our  actual 
enemy  the  98  Communist  parties,  consti- 
tuting the  International  Communist  oon- 
splracy 

This  declaration  would  not  create  a  new 
war  It  realistically  r<?cognlze8  an  existing 
war  In  which  we  are  the  No    1  target. 

We  cannot  ho{>e  to  successfully  defend 
this  Nation  If  we  Ignore  this  war  against 
us 

We  cannot  survive,  .f  we  limit  ourselves 
to  suffer  all  losses  In  this  war,  and  allow  all 
victories  to  go  to  the  Soviet. 

We  cannot  formulate  effective  policies  to 
cope  with  Communist-Soviet  aggressions. 
Infiltrations,  subversions,  guerilla  wars,  un- 
less we  fully  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
this  war.  Identify  our  enemies,  locate  the 
deployment  of  Its  forc«'S. 

The  United  States  cannot  survive  this 
war  alone,  nor  can  we  win  It  alone.  The 
resources  of  all  the  free  world  must  be 
totally  committed  in  this  life  and  death 
struggle  The  leadership  must  come  from 
the  United  States  How  can  we  exp>ect  other 
p>e<)ples  to  resist  Corrimunlst  threats  and 
bribes  if  we  In  the  UiJted  States  continue 
our  policies  based  upon  fiction  and  fan- 
tasy'' 

We  must  face  the  stark  reality.  The  Com- 
munist philosophy  allows  no  compromise. 
Our  domestic  programs  must  be  subordi- 
nated to,  and  conslsttnt  with  the  all-lm- 
jjoriant  cause  of  8urvl\al 

Oenilemen.  we  are  being  warred  upon. 
Let  us  recognize  and  declare  It.  Let  us 
win  It 

In  the  main,  there  are  two  fundamental 
requirements  that  this  country  must  adopt 
If  we  are  to  survive 

These  requirements  f,re  basic  to  the  decla- 
ration of  nonmllltary  war.  They  must  be 
met  before  we  can  take  the  offensive  In  a 
war  upon  the  Commutilst  parties  through- 
out the  world 

The  first  requirement  la  that  of  military 
superiority.  The  Communlst-Sovlet  men- 
tality completely  lacks  Christian- Judaic 
ethics  It  knows  no  moral  or  legal  restraint. 
It  respects  only  power  and  force. 

We  have  permitted  our  military  and  re- 
taliatory power  to  erode  to  a  point  where 
the   Soviet    has    attained   a   relative   parity. 

The  Soviet,  today.  Is  acknowledged  to  be 
superior  In  the  fields  of  rfKketry.  space  tech- 
nology, and  Intercontinental  missiles. 

Its  army  of  150  divisions  located  west 
of  the  Urals,  together  with  60  satellite  di- 
visions, is  vastly  superior  In  number.  In 
equipment,  in  training,  to  that  of  the  free 
World 

Although  the  United  States  excels  in  its 
Air  Force.  Its  Navy,  and  Its  total  atomic 
stockpile,  the  que.stion  of  overall  superiority. 


of  total  destructive  firepower  and  war  capa- 
bility Is  In  serious  doubt. 

Superiority  would  depend  upon  the 
strategy  and  the  nature  of  war. 

Unless  we  take  Inunedlate  action  to  re- 
store an  unquestioned  military  supremacy, 
we  are  Inviting  national  and  International 
suicide. 

This  Nation  should  place  our  Intercon- 
tinental missile  program  on  a  crash,  24- 
hour-per-day,  7-day-a-week  basis. 

We  should  proceed  with  full-scale  atomic 
testing  to  further  Increase  our  atomic  fire- 
power and  weapons  system. 

We  must  proceed  full  scale  with  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  the  neutron  bomb. 

We  should  concentrate  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  a  weapons  system, 
not  for  clean  fusion  bombs,  but  for  fission 
bombs  having  a  maximum  radioactivity  and 
a  low  celling,  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
vailing   air    currents    over    Russia. 

I  have  jjersonally  urged  Chairman  Seaborg 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Conrunlsslon,  over  a 
long  period,  to  take  these  steps. 

They  would  be  a  salutary  answer  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  threats  to  launch  his  100- 
megaton  bomb. 

Our  Navy  Is  technologically  obsolete,  with 
the  exception  of  our  Polaris  submarines. 
Although  we  had  complete  mastery  of  the 
seas  In  the  Korean  war,  our  Navy  was  al- 
most helpless,  except  for  maintaining  our 
supply  lines.  That  war  decisively  exposed 
the  Impotence  of  our  existing  naval  strategy 
concepts. 

We  need  a  vast  program  to  equip  every 
naval  vessel  with  both  nuclear  power  and 
nuclear  missiles. 

This  program  would  give  the  United  States 
hundreds  of  movable  missile  bases  dispersed 
around  the  world.  This  program  would  di- 
vert Soviet  missiles  away  from  the  United 
States. 

Our  present  concrete  embedded  missiles  at- 
tract and  Invite  a  missile  attack  uj)on  our 
land. 

The  recommendations  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  President  Kennedy  for  the  con- 
struction of  fallout  shelters  by  our  citizens 
Is  a  confession  of  the  gravity  of  otir  situa- 
tion. 

We  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  wage  a 
war.  and  to  win  that  war;  but  more  Im- 
portant, we  must  strengthen  ourselves  to  a 
degree  that  will  prevent  the  Inception  of  any 
kind  of  war. 

Our  military  superiority  should  be  main- 
tained at  a  minimum  ratio  of  1.5  to  1  over 
the  Soviet.     A  2-to-l  ratio  Is  preferable. 

We  have  the  wealth,  the  technology,  the 
economy  to  attain  and  maintain  this  superi- 
ority. 

It  Is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  our  sur- 
vival. 

In  the  field  of  International  affairs,  we 
need  a  complete  reexamination,  reevaluatlon, 
reorganization  of  our  national  goals,  our 
foreign  policies  and  our  policymaking  ma- 
chinery. 

There  Is  an  apparent  complete  failure  of 
orientation  and  coordination  between  our 
military  capabilities  and  our  foreign  policies. 

Our  foreign  policies  and  military  capa- 
bilities are  interdependent  and  must  be  mu- 
tually supporting  If  we  are  to  attain  our 
national  objectives.  As  Mao  Tse-tung  has  re- 
peatedly reminded  us,  foreign  policy  comes 
out  of  the  muzzles  of  guns. 

The  fiasco  of  Cuba,  under  both  *he  El- 
senhower and  Kennedy  administrations,  Is  a 
classic  example  of  the  failures,  the  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  President's  Office, 
the  State  Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Security  Agency,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

A  military  supremacy,  combined  with  a 
firm,  tough,  -eallstic  foreign  policy,  is  our 
last   and   only   hope   for  survival 

I  am.  presently,  preparing  and  drafting  a 
b.ll  to  implement  my  resolution,  House  Joint 
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Resolution    447.     I    hope    to    Introduce 
measure  within  the  next  2  weeks 

It  proposes  to  create  a  new  Cabinet  post 
and  Department  for  International  Political 
Affairs.  It  would  centralize  into  one  agency 
the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  po- 
litical efforts  of  our  Government.  Today, 
they  are  disjointed,  uncoordinated,  and 
spread  throughout  more  than  a  score  of  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

This  Department  would  also  be  directly 
and  primarily  charged  with  formulating,  co- 
ordinating, and  executing  all  political  ob- 
jectives  in   the   International   field. 

The  power  to  formulate  political  policies 
is  too  awesome  a  responsibility  for  any  one 
man.  The  life  of  this  Nation,  of  the  free 
world,  is  dependent  upon  our  international 
political  decisions.  This  responsibility  does 
not  belong  and  should  not  be  placed  ex- 
clusively upon  the  occupant  in  the  White 
House,  whoever  he  may  be. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  U.S. 
Constitution  charges  Congress  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  safeguarding  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation,  to  provide  for  Its  defense,  to 
declare  war,  to  regulate  our  Armed  Forces. 

That  is  why  I  will  propose  in  my  bill  that 
the  power  and  resfKanslbility  for  interna- 
tional political  decisions  be  placed  not  in  the 
Cabinet  officer  but  In  a  board,  consisting  of 
the  following  responsible  public  officials: 

1.  The  Vice  President,  as  Chairman. 

2.  Secretary  of  Defense. 

3.  Secretary  of  State. 

4.  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

5.  The  Cabinet  officer,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  board. 

6.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

7.  The  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

8.  The  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representati  ves , 

9.  The  majority  leader  of  the  UJS.  Senate. 

10.  The  minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Cabinet  officer  shall  be  the  executive 

officer  for  the  board 

We  must  remember  that,  in  essence,  we 
are  in  a  political  war. 

Military  power,  or  weapons,  per  se,  do  not 
create  wars. 

The  Communists  clearly  recognize  that 
war  is  only  another  method  ot  attaining 
political  objectives. 

Military  power  can,  however,  be  used 
either  to  accelerate  or  reduce  the  possibilities 
of  war.  Military  power  gives  shape,  a  time 
element,  to  political  aims. 

It  is  basic  political  alms  or  conflicts  that 
create  wars.  That  is  why  we  must  reanalyze, 
reevaluate,  and  completely  overhaul  and  re- 
organize our  present  totally  inadequate, 
totally  ineffective,  disorganized  structure  for 
formulating  and  effectuating  our  interna- 
tional political  p>ollcles. 

This  proposal  is  not  intended  to,  nor  would 
it  actually,  interfere  with  the  President's 
powers.  It  Is  Intended  to  fortify  his  powers, 
to  strengthen  his  powers,  to  integrate  the 
congressional  responsibilities  with  those  of 
the  Executive,  to  give  maximum  public  sup- 
port to  a  unified  political  effort,  to  success- 
fully defend  this  Nation's  goals  of  freedom, 
survival,  and  peace. 

We  must  never  forget  that  freedom  has 
never  been  free.  Its  price  has  always  been 
vigilance,  courage,  sacrifice,  and  dedication. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  At  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pillion  L 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
high  privilege  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  [Mr.  Dulski]  in  extending  our 
highest  praise  to  the  Buffalo  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  sponsoring  a 
cold  war  seminar  in  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
on   March   30    and   31.     This   seminar 
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\  an  outotandlng  public  service.    It  is 

evident  Uiat  the  general  public,  and  our 
htghet  national  leaders,  continue  to  lack 
a  baoic  understanding  of  the  Communist 
eoosplracy.  Its  organisation.  Its  pur- 
poses, its  strategies,  and  its  tactics. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  lack  of  com- 
prehension, the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  are  steadily  losing  the  total 
global  war  being  waged  by  the  Commu- 
nist-Soviet forces. 

Our  policies  are  basically  defensive 
and  ineffectual.  For  the  last  30  years, 
our  approach  to  the  Communist -Soviet 
offensive  has  been  one  of  vacillation,  ac- 
commodation, negotiation,  compromise, 
bribery,  appeasonent.  direct  aid  to 
Communists,  and  piecemeal  retreat. 

This  country  is  under  the  tragic  delu- 
sion that  it  can  negotiate  an  honorable 
and  effective  disarmament  agreement 
with  the  Soviet.  We  are  deluding  our- 
selves and  the  free  world  with  dreams 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  fail  to  understand  that  commu- 
nism is  basically  and  fundamentally  a 
phlloaophy  of  war  and  destruction.  It 
cannot  coexist  with  a  system  of  free  na- 
tions. 

The  essence  of  the  Communist  total 
global  war  is  that  of  political  penetra- 
tion, political  infiltration,  political  sub- 
version, and  political  seirures. 

The  Commimist -Soviet  gains  in  this 
war  have  been  so  alarming  that  today, 
we  face  not  the  question  of  whether  we 
have  the  will  to  win,  but  the  added  ques- 
tion of.  Can  we  win  this  war.  even  if  we 
can  summon  a  united  national  will  to 
win? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pay  special  tribute  to 
Sheriff  B.  John  Tutuska.  and  Mr.  John 
R.  Owen.  Jr.,  for  their  great  contribu- 
tions as  honorary  chairman  and  general 
chairman  of  this  seminar. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  PkchawI,  deliv- 
ered a  most  impressive  kesmote  message. 

Our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johanskm],  deliv- 
ered a  most  stirring  and  informative 
concluding  address. 

They  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
their  devotion  and  their  sacrifice  in  the 
greatest  of  all  causes — man's  struggle  to 
remain  free. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly 
acknowledge  the  extensive  and  most 
valuable  contributions  made  by  my 
neighbor  and  colleague,  Mr.  'Dm.sKi.  to 
awaken  this  Nation  to  the  Communist - 
Soviet  war  upon  all  free  peoples,  socie- 
ties and  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  in  today  s  news- 
papers that  our  Government  is  propos- 
ing to  the  17-nation  Geneva  Conference 
a  plan  for  partial  disarmament.  It 
would  place  the  responsibility  for  peace 
upon  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  is  a  tragic,  monumental  error 
We  are  fanatically,  and  foolishly  obsessed 
with  disarmament  and  peace. 

The  freedom  of  our  people,  the  sur- 
vival of  this  Nation,  the  peace  of  the 
world  lies  not  in  reliance  upon  Commu- 
nist-Soviet promises.  It  lies  on  our  own 
strength,  our  power  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion. 


We  must  never  forget  that  wars  are 
not  the  result  of  military  forces.  Wars 
and  military  forces  result  from  political 
objectives.  Our  nuclear  and  military 
power  are  not  contributing  forces  toward 
a  war.  Our  military  retaliatory  power 
has  been  a  preservative  force  for  peace. 
Military  might  is  not,  in  itself,  a  deter- 
minant of  war.  Our  great  danger  lies 
not  In  the  war  powers  of  the  Soviet 
forces.  The  basic  threat  to  peace,  the 
imminent  danger  of  war,  is  caused  by 
the  inflexible  and  immutable  political 
philosophy  and  political  goals  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  nation 
to  impose  a  Communist  system  upon 
every  free  nation. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eve- 
ning and  concluding  session  of  this  very 
informative  and  effective  seminar  was 
chaired  by  Mr  Elmer  Lux.  former  city 
councilman  and  president  of  the  com- 
mon council,  and  now  serving  in  an  ex- 
ecutive position  with  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

The  major  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  August  A.  Johansen.  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Michigan. 

Representative  JoHAWsrw,  who  has 
been  in  Congress  since  1955.  Is  the  sec- 
ond ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Congressman  Johansen  Is  a  former 
newspaperman  and  Congregational 
minister. 

Congressman  Johansen's  address  ap- 
peared in  the  Concrxssignax.  Record  on 
AprU  4.  1962.  on  page  5977. 

I  highly  recommend  the  reading  of 
the  speeches  made  by  Congressmen 
Peighah  and  Johansew  at  this  ?eminar. 
We,  who  live  in  the  Niagara  Frontier 
area,  are  very  fortunate  to  have  an  active 
committee  in  this  field — the  United  Anti- 
Communist  Action  Committee  of  West- 
em  New  York. 

On  alert — long  t>efore  Cul>a  t)ecame  a 
Russian  satellite  and  the  Soviet  Union 
p»lluted  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
with  atomic  fallout,  an  earnest  group  of 
western  New  Yorkers  formed  a  commit- 
tee to  alert  the  rest  of  us  to  the  serious 
menace  of  world  dommation  by  the 
Communists.  Since  1959  the  United 
Anti -Communist  Action  Committee  of 
Western  New  York— UACA.C  of 
W.N.Y. — has  maintained  a  speakers 
bureau,  and  to  date  has  given  nearly  200 
lectures  to  alert  the  people  of  western 
New  York  and  Canada  to  the  serious 
menace  of  world  domination  by  the 
Communists. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Beckworth.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Toll  (at  the  request  of  Mr  Al- 
bert'.  for  10  minutes,  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, April  19. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May',  for  I'a  hours,  on  May  9.  19(12. 

Mr.  Halpeim  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May  I.  for  10  minutes,  on  April  19. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permlssUm  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Cohoksbsionai. 
Relx>rd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Dent. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  May)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: » 

Mr.  DooLEY. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.    MlNSHALL. 

Mr.  Avery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MacGrscor. 

Mr  Ayres. 

Mrs.  BoLTOH. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  PmsaON. 

Mr.    WiCKERSHAlC. 
Mr.    ASHMORE. 
Mr.    JOELSON. 

Mr.  Glenn  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May),  In  two  Instances  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bir  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles. 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R  11027  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  lft38,  a*  amended; 
and 

H  J  Res  449  Joint  rrsolutloa  providing 
fur  the  eetablLahing  of  the  former  dwelling 
houae  of  Alexander  UamMton  ae  a  oatlonal 
memorial. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  505  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seymour 
Robertson, 

S  508  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Beaman  and  Adelaide  K.  Beaman; 

S  704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlya  E. 
Tedln  and  Elizabeth  O.  Reynolds; 

S  1057  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Natlon.'vl 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution; 

S  3151  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Bursteln; 

S.  2319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  E. 
ElUaon.  captain.  US.  Army,  retired;  and 

s  2549  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kdward 
L    Werthelm. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
iHKly  (at  5  o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  April  19,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  trana- 
mlttlng  In  duplicate  notice  of  the  Intention 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  Interchange 
Jurisdiction  of  military  and  national  forest 
lands,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  26,  1966 
(70  Stat  666) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

1958.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  the  procurement 
of  unassembled  Jettlsonable  fuel  tanks  by 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  under  nego- 
tiated fixed-price  contracts  with  Beech  Air- 
craft Corp..  Wichita.  Kans..  and  Fletcher 
Aviation  Corp..  Roaemead.  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government   Operations. 

1969.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  selected  supply  man- 
agement functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Military  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Agency 
(MC  &  T8A).  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  the  operat- 
ing agency  that  was  established  In  1966  to 
manage  clothing  and  textile  materiel  within 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1960.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  which  provides  information 
on  contracts  negotiated  for  experimental, 
developmental,  or  research  work  during  the 
6-month  period  ending  December  31,  1961, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  152.  Slst  Congress, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1961  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  February 
28,  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  664,  82d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1962.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  of  series  E  U.S.  savings  bonds 
by  the  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt,  Treasury  De- 
partment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  (Committee  on  Ul- 
terior and  Insular  AlTalrs.  H.R.  23.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Ar- 
buckle  reclamation  project,  Oklahoma,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1619) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  9736.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  property  to 
be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and  for  other 
purp>oses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1620). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10694.  A  bill  to  amend  section  372  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  privately  owned 
nonprofit   agricultural   research   and   experi- 


ment stations  or  foundations;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1621).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10708.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  communication 
service  for  the  transmission  of  voice,  sounds, 
signals,  pictures,  writing,  or  signs  of  all 
kinds  through  the  use  of  electricity;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1622).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  lAbor.  8.  1126.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  registration  of  contractors  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1623).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  10204.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
47  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1624).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62. 
Concur^e^^  resolution  commemorating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  soil 
conservation  districts;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1625).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HJl.  11261.  A  bUl  to  author- 
ize an  adequate  White  House  Police  force, 
and  for  other  purpKwes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1626) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  11389.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  11390.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  provide  full  benefits 
(when  based  on  retirement  age)  at  age  60 
for  women  and  age  62  for  men;  to  increase 
benefits  and  the  amount  of  earnings  on 
which  benefits  are  computed;  to  provide 
more  liberal  terms  and  conditions  for  deter- 
minations of  disablUty  and  entitlement  to 
disability  benefits;  to  provide  hospitalization 
and  Bxirgical  Insurance;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  11391.  A  blU  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  finance 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 

HJl.  11392.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care 
for  certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  re- 
tired ship's  officers  and  crew  members  and 
their  dependents  and  for  other  purxxwes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HJl.  11393.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  futaire  fiood  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  11394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  11395.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affulrs. 


By  Mrs.  ORANAHAN: 

H.R.  11396.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems  In  metnqiolltan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  ottier  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HALEY  (by  request) : 

H.R.  11397.  A  blU  relating  to  the  Indian 
heirship  land  problem;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLEB: 

HJl.  IISM.  A  bUl  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appeals  procedure  in  matters 
related  to  the  sale  of  timber  from  national 
forests,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  11399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  the  marking  of  lumber 
and  wood  products  to  indicate  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser  In  the  United  States  the 
name  of  the  country  of  origin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MTT.T.q : 

H.R.  11400.  A  bill  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duttos  on  certain 
lathes  ujsed  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  finishing;  to  the  Ccminlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Tcn-k: 

H.R.  11401.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  of  the  real  property 
known  as  the  Ansley  WUcox  House  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

HJl.  11402.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  cemetery  at  Alton, 
ni.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.R.  11403.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor 
and  secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  as- 
sembly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  otber  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  at  Colum- 
bia. 

HJl.  11404.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  and  retirement  of  the  public 
debt  as  reflected  by  the  budget;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  11405.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  Government  improve- 
ments iinder  concession  contracts  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  11406.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  systems  in  metropolitan 
and  other  virban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  11407.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act  to  Increase  the  lending  author- 
ity  of   the   Small   Business  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BEERMANN: 

HJl.  11408.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe 
of  Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  othn  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

HJl.  11409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and 
possessions ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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By  Mr   OLKKN; 

H.R.  11410.  A  bill  to  amend  iectlon  3«  of 
the  InTcstment  Company  Act  of  1940:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  «md  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HR.  11411.  A  bin  to  amend  section  841  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
deductions  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal 
payments  to  a  State  home  because  of 
amounts  collected  from  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased veterans  and  used  for  recreational  or 
other  purposes  not  required  by  State  laws, 
to  tiie  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.R.  11412.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1941  to  permit  the  planting  of 
additional     nonsurplua     crofw    on     diverted 
acreage:    to   the   Committee   on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  RKI7EL; 

HR.    11413       A    bin    to    amend    the    Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961   to  permit  the  planting 
of   additional    nonsurplua  crops  on   diverted 
acreage;   to  the  Committee  on  Agrtcultvire. 
By  Mr  SCHZRER: 

HJl.  11414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  tiie  protec- 
tion of  claaslfled  Information  released  to  or 
within  US.  Industry  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr  SHKLLET: 

HR.  11416.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Hotis- 
Ing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  systems  In  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banltlng  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr   STAOOERS: 

HR    11410    A   bin   to  repeal  s(»ction   13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act:    tij  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TOLLKFSON: 

HR.  11417.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor 
and  secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  as- 
sembly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Ui   BAILEY: 
HR.   11418    A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,    foreign   policy,   and  security  of   the 
United    SUtes;    to   the   Committee  on    Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    MOORE: 
HR.  11419    A   bin   to  (»x>mote  the   general 
welfare,   foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United   States:    to    the  Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    STEED: 
HR    11420      A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,    foreign   policy,   and   security  of  the 
United    States;     to    the   Committee    on    Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    BECKWORTH 
H  R.  11421      A  bin  to  promote  the  genera! 
welfare,    furelsfn   policy,  and  security    if    the 
United    States,    to   the   Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    BREEDING: 
H  R.   11432    A  bill   to  promote  the  general 
welfare,   foreign   policy,   and  security   of   the 
United    States:    to    the   Committee    on   W.iys 
and  Means 

By  Mr    BURLESON: 
HR    11423    A   bin   to  promote   the   general 
welfare,    foreign    policy,   and  security  of   the 
!    United    States;    to    the    Committee   on    Ways 
I     and  Me.ins. 

By  Mr   CASEY; 
H  R.    11424    A  bill   to  promote  the  general 
I    welfare,   foreign   policy,  and   secxirlty  of   the 
United    States;    to   the    Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr    DENT 
HR    11425    A   bin   to  promote   the  general 
welfare,    foreign   p>ollcy.   and  security  of  the 
United    States,    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   DOLE: 
HR    11426    A   bill    to   promote   the   general 
welfare,    foreign  poUcy.  and  security  of   the 
United    States;    to   the    Conuaittee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   GONZALEZ: 
HR     11427    A   bill    to  promote   the   general 
welfare,   foreign   policy,    and   security  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    Way?i 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    HARRISON  of  Wyoming' 
HR     11428    A   bill   to  promote   the   Renernl 
welfare,    foreign    policy,   and   security   of    the 
United   States;    to    the   Committee   on    Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
HR     11429.   A   bUl   to  promote  the  general 
welfare,   foreign   policy,  and   security   of    the 
United    States,    to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   JENNINGS 
H  R.    11430    A   bill    to  promote   the  general 
welfare,    foreign   policy,   and   security   <jf    the 
United    Slates,    to    the    Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    KILGOfiE 

HR  11431  A  bill  to  pr  .ni.  .'e  the  i?erieriil 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  C(jmmlttee  on  W.iys 
and  Means 

By    Mr    M.\HON 

HR  11432  A  bin  to  promt  te  the  genTil 
welfare,  foreign  policy  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  t<j  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    MONTOYA 
HR    11433     A    bill    U)   promote    the   general 
welfare,    foreign    policy,    and    security   of    the 
United    States,    to    the    Committee    on    W  lya 
and  Means 

By    Mr      MORRIS 
HR    11434    K   bill    to   promote   the    general 
welfare,    foreign   policy,   and    security   nf    the 
United    States;    U)   the    Committee   on    Ways 
and  Mean.i 

By  Mr    OLSEN 
HR    11435.   A   bin    to    promote   the   general 
welfare,    for^-lgn    fxiilcy,    and    security   of   the 
United    States,    to    tiie    Committee    ou    Ways 
and   Means 

By  Mr    PURCELL: 
HR    11436    A    bill   to   promote   the   general 
welfare,    foreign    policy     and    seciirlty   of    the 
United    States,    to    the    Committee    ^.n    Ways 
and   Means 

By  Mr    ROBERTS  of  Texas 
HR   11437    A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,    foreign    policy,    and    security   of    the 
United  States,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By    Mr    ROGERS   of   Te.xaa 
HR    11438    A    bill    to   promote   the   genera! 
welfare,    foreign    policy,   and   security   of   the 
United    States,    to    the    Committee    on    Wiiy.s 
and    Means 

By    Mr     FtUTHERFORD 

HR  11439  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  f' 'reign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    SAYI.OR: 

HR  11440  A  bill  to  promote  the  fHMTal 
welfare,  foreign  ptjllcy,  and  security  of  the 
United   States,    to   the   Committee   on    Ways 

and    Mea.'is. 

By  Mr    SHIPLEY: 
HR    11441     A   bill    to    pmm    te   the   general 
welfare.   forel|?n    policy     and   security   (jf   the 
United   States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr    SHORT 
HR   11442    A   bill  to  promote   the  general 
welfare,    foreign   policy,   and  security  of  the 
United  States;    to   the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaias 

By  Mr    SHRIVKR: 
HR   11443    A   bill   to  promote   the  general 
welfare,   foreign   policy,  and  security  of   the 
United   States,    to   the    Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    SLACK 
HU   11444    A  bin    to  promote  the  general 
welfare,   foreign   policy,    and  security  of   the 
United    States;    u^   the    Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    TF.AGUE  of  Texas: 
HR   11445    A  bin    to  promote  the  general 
welfare,   foreign   policy,   and  security  of  the 
United    States,    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means, 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HR   11446    A   bill   to  promote  the  general 
welfare,   foreign   policy,   and   security  of   the 
United   States,    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    WICKERSHAM 

HR  11447  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
a:id  Means 

By  Mr    WRIGHT: 

HR  11448  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  f  .reign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana 

By  Mr    YOUNG 
Hit   11449    A  bin   to  promote   the  general 
»e.fare.    f  -reign    policy,   and   security   of    the 
United    States,    Uj    the   Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means 

liy  .Mr  BONNER: 
HH  11460  A  bill  Ui  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Hallway  Labor  Act  U\  certain  carriers 
by  water  engaged  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  their  employees,  to  the  Com- 
nutlee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr  JOEI-SON 
H  R  11451  A  bin  to  provide  for  aaelatance 
to  .states  in  the  promotion,  establishment. 
and  maintenance  of  safe  wnrkplaoee  and 
w  .rK  practices,  thereby  reducing  human  suf- 
fering and  financial  loss  and  Increasing  pro- 
diicti.»n  throui'h  safeguarding  available 
manp.  .wer;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Ijibor 

By  Mr    MORRI.SON 

HR  1145J  A  bill  to  authorize  modlflca- 
Mon  ■  f  the  existing  project  for  the  MIssLsjlppl 
River  BaUm  Rouge  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
La  .  in  the  Interest  of  navigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  I'uhllc  Works 
By  Mr    WAGOONNER: 

HJ  Res  6P9  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  re.servlng  to  the  States  ex- 
clusive control  over  public  schools,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    DERWIN.SKI: 

HJ  Kes  7oO  Joint  resfjlutlon  providing 
for  the  establLshment  of  a  Joint  c»)mmlttee 
of  the  two  Hou.se.s  of  the  Congress  to  study 
all  matters  relating  to  national  strategy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By    Mr     TEAGUE    of    Texas: 

H  Con  Res  461  Coricurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing t!ie  sen.se  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  participation  by  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  or  lnt«Tnatlonal  bodies 
In  a  progr.im  for  the  utilization  and  explora- 
tion of  space,  to  the  Committee  ou  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  .Mr    CASEY 

H  Con  Res  462  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to  participation  by   the  United  States 
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with  foreign  nations  or  International  bodies 
In  a  program  for  the  Utilization  and  ex- 
ploration of  space;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H  Con  Res  463.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prcsalng  the  senae  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  p;u-tlclpaUon  by  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  or  International  bodies 
In  a  program  for  the  utilization  and  ex- 
ploration of  space,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

H,  Con  Res.  464.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre.seing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
B[>ect  to  piirtlclpatlon  by  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  or  International  bodies 
In  a  program  for  the  utilization  and  ex- 
ploration of  space;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   KILGORE: 

H  Con.  Res.  466.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prtstiing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
.spect  to  participation  by  the  United  States 
With  foreign  nations  or  international  bodies 
In  a  prt)gram  for  the  utilization  and  explora- 
tion of  space,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Allairs. 

By  Mr   PURCELL: 

H  Con  Res.  467.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pres.sing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  participation  by  the  United  States 
With  foreign  nations  or  international  bodies 
In  a  program  lor  the  utilization  and  explora- 
tion of  space,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr  ROBERTS  of  Texas : 

H  Con  Res  468  Concurrent  reholutlon  ex- 
pressing the  seiise  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
8[)ect  to  participation  bj-  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  or  International  bodies 
In  a  program  for  the  utilization  and  explora- 
tion of  space,  to  the  Committee  ou  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr   RIEHLMAN: 

H  Con,  Res.  469.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  participation  by  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  or  International  bodies 
In  a  provrram  for  the  utilization  and  explora- 
tion of  space,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr    WAGOONNER: 

H  Con  Res.  470.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
withhold  parUclpaUon  In  any  program  for 
space  exploration  with  the  Soviet  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  471.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  participation  by  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  or  International  bodies 
in  a  program  for  the  utilization  and  explora- 
tion of  space;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Res.  608.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  professional  and  clerical 
staffs  of  the  committees  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois: 

H.  Res.  610.  Resolution  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  furnish  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  full  and  complete  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  reasons  underlying 
the  U.S.  sponsorship  and  active  support  of 
the  censure  of  Israel  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REIPEL: 

H,  Res,  611,  Resolution  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  in- 
vestigate the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  : 

H.  Res.  612.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  policy  mak- 
ing procedures,  methods  of  assessing  foreign 
developments,  and  personnel  practices  of 
the  Department  of  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON : 

H.  Res.  614.  Resolution  to  direct  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  proc- 
esses and  conditions  of  collective  bargaining 
in  the  ocean  shipping  industry  and  of  the 
consequences  thereof  upon  the  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  as 
such  commerce  is  conducted  under  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916.  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act  of  1933,  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.DULSKI: 

H.  Res.  615.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  production,  distribution,  and 
exhibition  of  objectionable  motion  pictures 
and  related  advertising;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  11453.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Uo- 
neUo  Farrarl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
HJl.  11454.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
St.  John;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  11455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winifred 
Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
HR.  11456.  A   bill  for  the   relief   of  R.  V. 
Myers;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HR.  11457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Domenlco  Colalacovo  and  their  children. 
Giuseppa  and   Maria;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R,  11458:   A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Lee  Ma  Chin-Ying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HR,  11459.  A   bill    for    the  relief  of   Kam 
Man  Leung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKO WSKI : 
HH.  11460.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   John 
Tomaras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11461.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Elef- 
therios   Theodore   Kamarlnos;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HR,  11462.  A   bin  for   the  relief  of  Akabi 
Ozdere;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THORNBERRY: 
H.R  11463:    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llewel- 
lyn B.  Griffith;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS,    ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

313.  Mr.  STRATTON  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Town  Board  of  the  Town  of  Rotterdam, 
Schenectady  County,  N.Y.,  supporting  legis- 
lation pending  in  Congress  to  incorporate 
into  the  social  security  B3rstem  medical  care 
features,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Model  Confess :  Kansas  State  Uaivertity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

or  KAJiSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATlVBS 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1962 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  week  in  April,  the  students  of  Kan- 
sas State  University,  Manhattan,  Kans., 
will  conduct  a  unique  laboratory  experi- 
ment on  how  the  Federal  legislative 
process  works.  On  the  campus  of  the 
school,  a  model  congress  will  be  held. 
The  entire  event  is  planned  and  carried 
out  by  the  students.  A  steering  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Art  Groesbeck,  junior 
in  government,  Manhattan,  has  provided 
the  organizational  structure  for  the  con- 
gress. Students  are  chosen  to  be  sen- 
ators and  representatives  on  the  basis  of 


written  application.  The  interesting 
point  is  that  any  student  may  make  ap- 
plication. Such  is  not  limited  only  to 
students  majoring  in  political  science 
and  other  like  fields.  As  a  result,  stu- 
dents in  practically  every  curriculum  at 
the  university  will  be  taking  part  in  the 
novel  experiment.  In  order  to  make  the 
participation  more  meaningful,  voting 
records  and  political  affiliations  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  distributed  and 
thereby  a  student  can  make  application 
to  represent  a  Congressman  whose  views 
most  nearly  represent  his  own. 

The  model  congress  will  operate  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  does  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  opening  joint  ses- 
sion features  two  kes^ote  speakers  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  repre- 
senting the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties.  Following  this  meeting,  the 
model  congress  will  meet  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills.  The  next  session  will 
consist  of  committee  meetings  for  con- 


sideration of  the  bills.  This  is  followed 
by  a  session  during  which  the  bills  re- 
ported by  the  committees  will  be  de- 
bated. Then  the  bills  will  be  voted  on  by 
the  two  bodies  of  congress.  Finally,  a 
joint  session  is  held  during  which  the 
accomplishments  of  both  legislative  bod- 
ies will  be  summed  up. 

Throughout  the  3-day  affair,  campus 
organizations  will  register  as  national 
lobbies  and  will  in  turn  present  their 
views  on  various  legislative  proposals  to 
the  "congressmen." 

For  anyone  who  has  visited  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  they  soon 
learn  the  famous  bean  soup  is  a  part 
of  the  tradition  and  atmosphere  of  the 
hallowed  legislative  halls.  The  Kansas 
State  students  are  not  to  be  denied — 
they  too  will  have  their  bean  soup. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  this  ofBce, 
the  recipe  for  bean  soup  has  been  sent 
to  the  university  cafeteria  and  such  will 
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be  offered  the  "hungry  and  hard-work- 
ing legrlalators"  during  the  course  of  the 
model  congress. 

Kansas  State  Ls  one  of  the  few  uni- 
versities offering  such  a  realistic  and 
broad  educational  activity  In  an  attempt 
to  give  the  students  a  practical  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  process.  In 
previous  years  at  K-State,  the  students 
have  staged  mock  political  conventions 
and  model  U.N.  assemblies,  but  this  will 
mark  the  first  time  a  model  congress  has 
been  held.  Certainly  this  endeavor 
should  provide  the  students  with  a  valu- 
able education  to  supplement  that  gained 
from  the  textbook. 

In  addition  to  Art  Groesbeck.  the  fol- 
lowing students  are  active  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  model  congress: 

Bob  Ireland,  junior  majoring  in  agri- 
cultural economics,  from  Yates  Center. 
Is  the  representation  commissioner  for 
the  congress. 

Gary  Keeny,  senior  majoring  in  medi- 
cal technology,  from  Manhattan,  is  the 
scheduling  clerk. 

Verna  Wilborn,  junior  majoring  in  his- 
tory, from  Hoisington,  is  the  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  chairman. 

Tom  Atkinson,  junior  majoring  in  psy- 
chology, from  Belleville,  is  the  special 
coordinator. 

Marion  Loper.  junior  majoring  In 
speech,  from  Plainville,  Is  the  public  re- 
lations counsel 


Sesator  Keatiaf  Speak*  His  Mind  od  the 
Moral  Crisis  ui  America 


j  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'       HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF    NBW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Avril  18.  1962 

Mr.  DOOLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Moral  Crisis  in  America." 
an  Euldress  delivered  at  lona  College  in 
New  Rochelle.  NY,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inaugural  Charles  Carroll  lecture  in 
American  history  and  government,  of 
the  lona  College  Alumni  Association  lec- 
ture series  needs  no  introduction. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  lncorp>orate  in 
the  Record  this  provocative  statement 
by  an  outstanding  US.  Senator: 

Thi    Moral   Crisis   in   America 
(By  Senator  Kknnrth  B.  Kratino) 

Tom  Kelly,  brother  president,  reverend 
brothers,  reverend  sisters.  County  Executive 
Mlchaellan,  Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tleman, I  am  delighted  to  be  hero  today,  and 
It  Is  a  great  honor  which  you  have  accorded 
me  In  Inviting  me  to  deliver  one  of  the 
Charles  Carroll  lectures.  This  patriotic  pio- 
neer In  our  Nation's  history  was  not  only, 
as  we  know,  a  signer  ot  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  but  he  was  also  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  In  which  I  now  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  serving  through  the  assistance. 
I  am  sure,  of  many  In  this  group.  Your  re- 
spected alma  mater,  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  Inspecting  In  part,  is  a  college 
young  In  years  but  rich  In  reputation.    Here 


at  lona  there  Is  being  continued  a  tradltiun 
of  excellence  that  has  Its  roots  deep  In  time 
and  history — for  excellence  Is  an  anticipated 
and  certain  attribute  wherever  In  this  world 
the  Christian  Brothers  of  Ireland  establish 
a  seat  of  learning. 

Spwaklng  of  learning.  It  may  surprise  you 
t.)  know  that  I  <>nce  was  a  teacher  Indeed. 
I  taught  Latin  As  t<3  the  transformallun 
frum  a  teacher  of  Latin  to  my  present  statu.s. 
I  have  (jnly  thLs  to  say  After  havlni?  de- 
claimed over  and  over  again  that  all  Oaul  Is 
divided  Intf)  three  parts.  I  discovered  that 
all  of  .America  was  divided  Into  only  twf) 
parts  Kepubllcan.s  and  Deni'xrat-s  and 
since  this  struck  me  as  a  mOch  simpler  ar- 
raiigement    I  entered  political  life 

In  the  language  of  t<xlay's  i?eopoUtlcfl, 
strength  l.s  determined  by  a  precise,  virtually 
mathematical  formula  U  Is  determined  by 
the  arithmetic  of  power  by  the  cold.  In- 
exorable statl.stlcs  of  nuclear,  force,  missile 
thrvist  and  missile  quantities.  b.)mbers  and 
bomber  speed  submarine  range  and  rmket 
tlrep(  iwer 

Like  boxers,  nations  are  placed  in  cate- 
gories of  strength  with  the  miiiear  he.ivy- 
weig.ht.s  dominating  the  scene 

Ttxlay.  a.s  never  before  In  history  this  con- 
cept of  strength  the  lethal  ability  to  de- 
stroy -or  to  retaliate  dominates  the  lives  of 
men 

The  Interplay  of  claim  and  co\inter- 
rlaim  the  running  tally  of  rocket  thrust 
■ichieved.  megatons  expi'Xled  and  ml.ssile 
accuracy  U  like  a  cosmic  scorecard  that  the 
world  f;illows  with  bated  bre.ith  t)e<-a'i.>.e 
power  has  bec<,pme  the  comm^ 'n  denominator 
of  security,  of  .success  yes.  and  of  survival 
You  will  recall  our  national  apprehension 
during  the  1960  presidential  campaign  at 
the  claim  that  Rvi.ssla  wa-s  stronger  'han  we 
that  a  so-called  missile  gap  exl.sted  And 
later,  vou  will  rememt>er  "iir  ni  usa  sikj.h  ■  ■.' 
relief  in  this  country  when  the  missile  gap 
proved  to  be  a  figment,  not  fact  Never  In 
all  of  our  poUtir.il  history  was  the  truth 
more   efTlrlently   taMght  to  do  the   twist 

But  tendency  to  equate  raw  power  with 
national  strength  -to  consider  that  we  are 
one  up  on  the  Soviets  !f  we  merely  send  a 
rocket  higher  or  further  represents  a  grave, 
self-deceiving  trend  In  our  national  think- 
ing To  use  the  lanii:u.kge  of  the  day  In- 
deed, the  larik^u.ige  of  power  It  has  clouded 
and  contam::iated  our  thinking  with  a  fall- 
out" of  materialism  in  the  sense  that  na- 
tional stxength  has  become  in  ,ur  minds  a 
matter  of  muscle,  of  hardware  We  have  t>e- 
come  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
power  Image  of  our  Natlon^as  though 
science  gave  us  the  one  and  ex<-luslve  attri- 
bute of  national  strength  The  sublime, 
timeless.  Infinitely  deepier.  mcjre  meaning- 
ful spiritual  source  of  our  strength  Is  mini- 
mized. If  not  disregarded  In  the  mass  worship 
of  raw  power  as  both  symbol  and  sub- 
stance of  greatness  I  suppnase  that  one 
might  say  that,  historically,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain poetic  Justice  in  the  adoption  of  this 
popular  frenzy  that  I  referred  to  called  the 
twist.  For  It  reflects  a  di.'tortlon  — yes. 
a  contortion  In  our  system  of  values-  for 
traditional  values.  I  mean,  up<jn  which  our 
country  was  founded  In  which  Charles  Car- 
roll had  such  a  prominent  part,  and  which 
have  made  our  country  preeminent  In  the 
World. 

The  dangerous  fallacy  exists  that  the 
power  to  destroy  -or  to  keep  from  being 
destroyed  — Is  virtually  an  end  In  Itself 
Surely,  we  cannot  minimize  the  Importance 
of  security— but  man  di)e8  not  live  by 
security  alone  any  m  >re  than  by  bread  alone 
It  Is  a  sad  and  disheartening  paradox  that 
In  this  age  which  finds  our  mlUury  strength 
unparalleled,      our      moral      and      spiritual 


strength  Is  sapped  and  weakened  as  never 
befi)re  In  our  history  We  have  forged  the 
massive  shield  to  protect  our  way  of  life, 
yet  that  way  of  life  was  never  leas  noble. 
less  worthy  of  those  who  created  It  and 
fought  for  It,  than  It  Is  today 

While  we  arm  militarily,  we  disarm  mor- 
ally- and  this  moral  disarmament  may  well 
prove  an  ally  of  our  enemies,  a  time  bomb  of 
our  own  creation  that  will  explode  In  our 
f.ices 

It  is  not  merely  that  we  are  nurturing  an 
enemy  within  our  walls,  within  our  frontiers, 
but  within  ourselves  America's  moral 
weakness  Is  a  mass  problem  because  It  Is 
first  and  foremost  an  Individual  problem. 
The  Infection  Is  not  localized  It  has  spread 
through  the  structure  ot  our  society,  seeped 
It.s  pol.son  Into  big  cities  and  small,  young 
minds  and  old  and  this  virus  thrives  until 
the  antibiotics  (jf  individual  conscience  and 
of  a  Nation's  con.sclence  intervenes  to  arrest 
It  One  need  not  look  beyond  the  unprec- 
edented mass  of  pornographic  literature 
that  is  (Itxxltng  this  Nation  to  know  what  I 
mean 

This  country  was  f<jvjnded  upon  values 
bird  as  the  rock  the  Pilgrim.^  landed  on 
In  our  day  we  have  witnessed  the  erosion  of 
th'«e  values  as  expediency  opportunism, 
materialism  apathy  have  ridden  like  the 
legendary  Pour  Hi-rsenien  across  the  land 
So  often  we  protest  our  Americanism  In 
words  that  ring  like  sfel  <.n  steel — but  we 
live  th.it  Americanism  in  milk.stjp  fashion, 
ai  iiding  not  practicing  its  principles,  cir- 
cumventing not  observing  its  basic  re8|X)n- 
sibllitles 

We  pay  lip.service  nf>t  8(5ul  service  to  free- 
dom We  sub.s<-rit)e  to  the  cAncept  of  equal- 
ity provided  that  It  Is  a  memljership  club, 
or  that  It  has  a  sliding  sr-ale  of  applicability. 
We  Inveigh  against  Communist  oppreaalon, 
while  enkjaglng  In  oppression  ourselves.  We 
writr  patriotism  as  though  It  were  a  car- 
nation, to  be  worn  on  appropriate  occasions, 
or  we  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  wrap 
ourselves  so  tightly  In  the  American  flag 
that  we  stumble  into  the  pitfall  of  Intol- 
erani-e 

A.S  we  know  full  well,  the  basic  strength 
of  .America  has  historically  been  a  strength 
of  soul  and  heart  built  upon  a  deep  and 
abiding  belief  In  God.  expressing  Itself  In 
thoughts  and  actions  wholly  consonant  with 
such  a  belief  What  makes  this  country 
great  Is  not  what  Is  In  her  arsenals,  her 
atomic  stcK-kpiles.  or  In  her  skyscrapers  It 
Is  In   the  rharai'ter  of   her   !>eopie 

We  talk  much  these  days  of  projecting  our 
Im  ige  of  this  country  U)  the  world  Let  us 
here  f  t  a  few  moments  today  project  It  to 
ourselves  Not  In  Its  entirety,  not  by  any 
means  In  Its  entirety,  but  only  In  those 
aspects  that  distort  the  true  Image,  the  as- 
pP'  t.s  that  vou  and  I  would  wish  to  change 
To  begin,  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  has  grown  up  In  this  country 
what  might  be  described  as  a  "gold  rush" 
philosophy-  a  pre<x;cupatlon  with  getting 
rather  than  giving  a  measurement  of  every- 
thing In  terms  of  price  rather  than  value 
There  Is  a  veneration  of  things  rather  than 
principles  a  tendency  to  make  success  In 
life  a   purely   financial    proposition. 

Now  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  by  no  means 
corulenuilng  materialism  as  such.  In  Its 
essence  materialism  Is  not  wrong.  This  U 
a  fact  of  life  with  which  we  must  live.  We 
have  to  be  materialistic  to  survive,  as  a  peo- 
ple or  as  Individuals  It  is  only  when  ma- 
terialism becomes  an  end  In  Itself,  when  It 
becomes  a  kind  of  tribal  religion,  with  mam- 
mon as  Its  deity -when  It  loses  all  identity 
with  the  lofty  spiritual  side  of  man.  that 
It  becomes  a  virus  against  which  we  must 
attempt  to  Inoculate  ourselves. 

There   Is    no   "crash    program  '  possible   In 
this  kind  of  development     there  U  no  such 
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thing  as  "Instant  culture"  or  "Instant  mo- 
rality '  Tou  know,  sometimes  I  think  the 
concept  of  sp')eed  In  our  social  and  economic 
system  Is  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 
I  read  an  ad  the  other  diiy  In  the  newspaper 
for  instant  French  '  Tlie  promise  was  that 
If  you  txuight  this  course  you'd  be  speaking 
I'rriirli  likf  cr.i/y  in  3  hours.  This  opens  up 
tinothcr  vista  which  I  wish  I  had  the  time 
to  exjilore  with  you  For  Instance,  a  course 
In  '  in.«;tant  chemistry"  would  certainly  have 
Instant   reverberntions 

But  the  essential  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
that  It  Is  the  true,  deep  culture  of  the 
spirit — the  spirit  of  man's  response  to  his 
relationship  to  Clod  that  puts  armor  plate 
on  u  man's  (jr  wi man's  character— that  forti- 
fies •. !ic  ba.sic  moral  fiber.  Easy  money  Is  an 
affront,  not  a  tempt.itlon,  to  the  p>erson  whose 
soul  h.as  been  educated  as  well  as  his  brain 
And  that  is  one  of  the  things  you  do  at 
Ima.  and  that's  why  lona  Is  so  Important  to 
this  community,  and  to  our  Slate,  and  to  our 
Nation. 

This  Is  a  part  of  tlie  great  challenge  of  our 
times.  The  Communists.  Ignoring  their  own 
black  scars,  gloat  over  every  wound  In  the 
body  nf  freedom  With  monumental  hyix>c- 
risy  the  Communists  pfirtray  opportunism 
and  materialism  as  major  characteristics  of 
the  Western  World 

L'nf' 'rtunately,  wc  stjmetlmes  suppiy  the 
Conununisi.s  re.iclyinade  Illustrations  Plac- 
ing profits  'jefore  principles,  there  use  those 
•who  are  doing  their  best  right  now  to  In- 
crease buslne<w!  with  the  Communists.  And, 
Incrediblv.  these  Red-tr;iders  nre  being  aided 
and  (ibetted  by  hl^h  Government  ofTlclals 
attempting  to  limit  any  controls  whatever  on 
trude  with  the  bloc  A  Presidential  task 
f  irce  has  recommended  that  we  remove  all 
controls  on  shipments  of  strategic  gtxKis  or 
anything  el.se  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
C'  iniir.ii.lst  countries  Now  I  don  I  want  to 
be  mlsutiderstood  that's  a  ta.«;k  force;  It  has 
not  had  the  approval  of  the  President,  nor 
do  I  believe  it  will,  and  it  certainly  will  not 
h.ive  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Under  present  circum- 
stances. Uie  embargo  on  Cuba  recently 
placed,  which  Is  long  overdue  and  which  I 
have  been  advi>cating  for  many,  many 
months  this  embargo  is  Itself  hypocritical. 
We  have  adopted  economic  sanctions  against 
Cuba  becau.se  of  Its  domination  by  the  So- 
viets, but  we  have  not  lmp<jsed  any  such 
Riinctlons  on  the  Soviets  themselves.  On  the 
contrary— In  one  of  those  ironies  of  diplo- 
macy which  I  cannot  fathom,  we  are  grad- 
\ially  reducing  our  restrictions  on  trade  with 
Russia,  and  their  commercial  missions  are 
warmly  welcomed  throughout  the  free  world. 
Our  State  Department  frowns  upon  any  kind 
of  economic  warfare  against  the  Russian 
Communists  at  the  very  moment  In  history 
when  It  Calls  upon  all  of  our  Latin  American 
neighl>ors  to  cixiperate  In  a  program  designed 
to  economically  annihilate  Cuba's  Commu- 
nists. 

Now.  don't  misunderstand  my  remarks.  I 
favor  every  action  which  will  speed  the  end 
of  C;ustrolsm,  and  I  pray  that  our  embargo 
will  succeed  In  fact,  I  believe  it  Is  Impera- 
tive to  obtain  cooperation  from  all  of  our 
allies  In  our  economic  offensive  against  this 
S'lMct  satellite.  The  embargo  on  Cuba  can- 
not Ije  efTectl\e  if  <jur  friends  in  Canada  or 
France  or  West  Germany  or  Britain  stand 
ready  to  fill  every  gap  we  open  In  the  Cuban 
economy  The  free  world's  professed  mutual 
dedication  to  defeating  Communist  tyranny 
will  have  a  hollow  ring  Indeed  as  long  as  our 
allies  embrace  every  Communist  overture 
with  profit  potentialities. 

We  cannot  bl;une  our  European  allies  com- 
pletfly  for  their  lack  of  ciX)peration  Ac- 
cording to  my  Information,  the  United  States 
hius  not  to  this  day  requested  such  Joint 
action  In  its  move  against  Cuba.     The  time 


for  such  a  request  Is  long  overdue.  The 
American  people  have  been  making  sacri- 
fices for  more  than  two  decades  In  Joint 
efforts  to  halt  Communist  expansion  In 
Europe.  It  Is  not  too  much  for  us  to  ask 
that  our  friends  there  Join  In  a  similar 
effort  to  halt  C?ommunlst  expansion  In  the 
Americas . 

Now  p»erhap>6  we  hesitate  because  of  the 
basic  Inconsistency  In  our  position  on  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  "We  may  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  our  allies  why  It  is  all 
right  to  send  Jet  airplanes  to  Yugoslavia  and 
diesel  generators  to  Russia-  but  not  all  right 
to  send  cotton  or  woodpulp  to  Cuba.  Let's 
face  It.  Let's  face  It.  The  Soviets  are  a 
more  attractive  market  Red  China,  more- 
over, seems  to  appeal  to  some  of  our  allies 
as  the  answer  to  all  their  economic  woes. 
The  benefit  of  such  trade  to  the  Commu- 
nist military  machine  and  economy  Is  not 
considered.  The  danger  of  such  trade  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world  is  Ignored.  And 
the  Immorality  of  such  trade  in  the  light  of 
the  nature  of  communism  Ls  ridiculed. 
These  are  disheartening  obfervations.  but  we 
cannot  escape  from  the  facts  At  home  and 
abr<xid  this  Nation  needs  to  reaffirm  Us 
ideals,  aiid  renew  its  dedication  to  high  pur- 
P'^es  -in  the  face  of  the  Imn  resolve  of  a 
competing  philosophy  to  win  the  minds  and 
souls  of  men. 

No  one  ever  speaks  of  "adult  delinquency"; 
yet.  how  richly  Is  the  term  deserved.  TTie 
payofT,  the  kickbacks,  the  brazen  theft  of 
union  dues  by  appointed  stewards,  collusion 
In  the  awarding  of  contracts,  undercover 
deals  between  management  and  labor 
executives,  the  padding  of  expense  account.^. 
the  protectlon-for-pay  that  certain  police  sell 
to  lawbreakers — these  are  not  mere  malefac- 
tions, they  are  shames.  That  Is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  anything  that  detracts  from 
our  national  honor  detracts,  too.  from  each 
of  us.  Worse  than  the  effect  of  any  bomb 
Is  the  "fallout"  of  contamination  that  an 
evil  precept  or  an  evil  example  showers 
upon  the  land. 

Any  assessment  of  morality  in  America 
would  be  Incomplete  without  mention  of 
what  Is  surely  the  most  formative  Influence 
of  all — the  home.  Too  often.  In  our  time, 
the  home-  Is  an  address  rather  than  a  place 
of  living  and  learning.  In  extreme  cases  It 
becomes  a  kind  of  hotel,  with  the  mother 
and  father  as  resident  managers — often  with 
neither  the  time  for  residing  nor  the  gift 
for  managing.  Our  homes  must  be  made, 
not  addresses,  not  stopover  places,  but  places 
of  unity  and  love — sacred  places  where  God 
dwells  as  well  as  p>eople,  where  the  good  is 
learned  by  precept  and  example,  because  the 
home  marks  a  man  or  woman  for  life,  and 
the   parent   alone   makes   that   mark. 

One  thing  we  must  always  remember: 
We  cannot  consider  human  dignity  as  a 
birthright,  as  something  traditionally  handed 
down  like  grandmother's  silver.  It  has 
had  to  be  foucht  for  to  be  won — fought 
for  to  be  preserved — over  all  the  centuries, 
and  we  must  flght  for  It  in  our  time. 
It  can  be  a  quiet,  even  silent  fight,  not  a 
dramatic  one. 

Every  time  we  speak  up  against  bias  or 
prejudice,  we  are  on  the  side  of  human  dig- 
nity— or  moral  rectitude.  Every  act  of 
charity  is  an  act  of  faith  In  the  high  destiny 
of  mankind.  And — If  you'll  permit  a  Senator 
to  talk  shop — the  very  act  of  voting — of 
making  your  voice  count — is  a  blow  struck 
for  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit. 

After  all,  we  have  the  lessons  of  history  to 
show  us  that  nations  can  lose  this  freedom. 
There  Is  a  dehumanlzatlon  in  Russia  that 
has  attempted  to  legislate  man's  soul  out  of 
existence.  Fortunately,  they  have  found  It 
extremely  dlfBcult  to  separate  a  man  from 
his  God  by  an  oflflclal  decree.  There  Is  even 
a  refinement  of  this  dehumanlzatlon  in  Red 


China — where  the  system  of  communism 
seeks  to  root  out  not  only  the  spirit  of  man 
but  the  spirit  of  the  family. 

Too  many — far  too  many — Americans  be- 
lieve that  they  are  the  soul  of  patriotism 
because  they  are  against  conununlsm.  They 
attack  It  with  words — belligerently,  right- 
eously— in  private  conversation — and  stand 
as  godly  as  Sir  Galahad,  guarding  Castle 
Freedom  against  the  scaling  parties,  against 
the  battering  rams  of  the  Insidious  enemy. 
But  this  conversational  aggression  is  too 
often  a  substitute  for  positive  action — for 
forcing  communism  back  not  with  dialog 
but  with  dedication — with  active,  dynamic 
involvment  in  the  promotion  of  the  kind  of 
nation,  the  kind  of  world  that  affords  no  soil 
for  the  growth  of  communism,  no  climate 
for  Its  nourishment. 

In  a  word,  it's  not  enough  to  know  the 
wrong  and  to  condemn  it — above  all,  we 
must  know  the  right  and  practice  it.  Here 
is  the  dlflference  between  the  negative  and 
positive  approach  in  this  tremendous  and 
fateful  problem  that  history  has  forced  upon 
us.  We  must  know,  not  what  we  are  fight- 
ing against — but  what  we  are  fighting  for — 
and  to  do  this  we  must  search  into  our  souls 
nnd  into  our  history  for  the  values  that  are 
beyond  the  reckoning  of  dollars  and  cents — 
for  the  principles  that  anchor  us  not  to  the 
free-floating  buoy  of  expediency  but  to  the 
imbedded  rock  of  eternal  truths,  of  time- 
less \iriues,  of  personal  lives  that  reflect  the 
glory  of  God,  not  the  abasement  of  man. 

And  in  this  regard,  and  in  these  rather 
sober  observations,  there  Is  one  final  thought 
I  would  leave  with  you.  One  of  the  great 
Ironies  of  history,  I  feel.  Is  that  the  success 
of  communism — the  success  we  do  deplore, 
has  come  about  through  the  Intensity  of 
purpose,  the  selfless  dedication  to  a  goal, 
the  unremitting  toil,  the  boundless  zeal 
which  characterized  the  creation  of  our  own 
nation,  which  carved  our  free  government 
out  of  the  wilderness.  This  fact  is  at  once 
a  paradox  and  a  challenge.  Our  forefathers 
dedicated  their  lives,  their  sacred  honor,  to 
ennoble  man.  Communism  dedicates  it- 
self— with  scarcely  less  ardor — to  degrading, 
dehumanizing  man. 

The  challenge  for  each  of  us  Is  clear.  We 
must  rebuild  America  from  the  heart  out- 
ward. We  must  know  that  the  ultimate 
weapon  against  tjTanny  and  Its  forces  lies 
not  In  our  arsenals  but  In  our  souls — and 
that  to  the  extent  our  spirit  is  eroded  by 
false  values,  our  survival  as  free  men  in  a 
free  nation  is  placed  in  ever  greater  Jeop- 
ardy. Wherever  and  whenever  the  bell  tolls 
for  freedom — for  freedom  that  has  died— let 
us  remember  that  freedom  is  only  as  im- 
mortal as  men  make  it — only  deathless  for 
those  who  do  not  let  it  die.  For  history  has 
recorded  the  many  ways  in  which  freedom 
has  died — gloriously,  cravenly,  but  the  sad- 
dest, most  ignominious  death  of  all  is  when 
freedom  has  died  in  Its  sleep. 


Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Organ- 
ization of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    KXW    JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18,  1962 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hadas- 
sah, the  women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  has  300,000  members  divided 
into  1,200  chapters  and  groups.     It  is 
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organized  in  every  State  of  the  Unite  1 
States  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1956  it 
had  a  budget  in  excess  of  $9  milUon. 

Hadassah  was  founded  in  1912  by 
Henrietta  Szold,  a  noted  scholar,  social 
worker,  and  reformer  from  Baltimore, 
Md.  Its  object  was  and  is  threefold:  To 
raise  the  standard  of  health  in  what  was 
then  the  state  of  Palestine  and  what  is 
today  the  Republic  of  Israel;  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  Jewish  life  in 
America;  and  to  foster  the  Jewish  ideal 

In  1912  Palestine  was  plagued  with 
many  diseases,  and  had  little  in  the  way 
of  medical  facilities  or  financial  re- 
sources. To  meet  this  problem,  a  group 
of  women  Zionists — the  Daughters  of 
Zion — was  organized  in  New  York  under 
the  leadership  of  Henrietta  S^old.  with 
the  object  of  raising  funds  to  finance  the 
dispatch  of  a  medical  team  to  Palestine 
The  Daughters  of  Zion  were  later  to 
adopt  the  name  of  'Hadassah."  which 
is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Queen  Esther  and 
also  means  "myrtle,"  the  hardy  plant, 
indigenous  to  Palestine,  that  binds  bar- 
ren soil  and  returns  fruitfulness  to  the 
earth.  In  1913  Hadassah  sent  two 
American-trained  nurses  to  Palestirie  to 
esUblish  a  small  welfare  station  in 
Jerusalem  for  maternity  care  and  the 
treatment  of  trachoma,  a  dread  eye 
disease  common  to  underdeveloped  sec- 
tions of  the  Middle  East. 

In  World  War  I  Hadassah  sent  one 
of  its  nurses  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to 
aid  the  refugee  health  crisis  there,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1918.  the 
American  Zionist  Medical  Unit  was  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent  basis,  with 
funds  supplied  by  Hadassah.  Pour 
American-style  hospital-clinic  opera- 
tions went  into  effect  the  same  year  in 
different  sections  of  Palestine:  sanitation 
activities  were  introduced  in  both  rural 
and  urban  centers,  and  a  nurses'  train- 
ing .school  was  opened  in  Jerusalem. 

The  concept  of  educating  a  population 
to  understand  its  medical  problems  and 


to  demand  a  high  standard  of  medical 
services  was  one  of  Hadassah  s  most  sig- 
nificant  contributions    to   Palestine 

Today,  in  Israel,  Hadassah  conducts  a 
health  and  social  welfare  program, 
which  includes  a  network  of  diagnostic, 
curative,  and  preventive  medical  servire 
and  health  stations:  a  youth  program. 
Youth  Aliyah,"  for  the  benefit  of 
young  persons  recently  arrived  from  dif- 
ferent lands:  vocational  education,  and 
land  redemption  projects. 

Together  with  Hebrew  University. 
Hadassah  runs  the  only  medical  .school 
in  Israel,  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Hada.ssah-Hebrew  University  Medi- 
cal Center 

In  the  United  States  Hada.s.sah  con- 
ducts a  general  and  Jewish  education 
program,  Hada.ssah  policy  i.s  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  entire  membership 
represented  m  an  annual  national  con- 
vention, and  IS  earned  out  by  a  national 
board.  Junior  Hadassah — ort,'ani/ed  in 
1920 — Ls  the  Young  Women  .s  Zioni.st 
Organization,  which  include.s  kjirl.s  be- 
tween the  age.s  of  17  and  L'.5 


Sammary  of  Replies  to  a  Questionnaire — 
Part  4 


EXTENSION  OF  RENtARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or     NEW     YDRK 

IN  THE  HOL'-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  18.  1962 

Mr  PILLION  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  fourth  and  final 
part  of  the  tabulated  results  of  the  re- 
plies to  my  questionnaire  This  part 
covers  the  sections  entitled  "Reciprocal 
Trade:  Education:  Medical  Care:  and 
Postage  Rates  and  Federal  Pay,  ' 

The  tabulated  results  follow: 
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Fairness  on  Medical  Care 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
<ir 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

I  IF     MINNF.SOTA 

IN    IHK  Hur.SE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  18.  1962 

Mr  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  drafted  legislation  providing  needed 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  our  senior 
citiz-ns  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
rapidly  n.sinu  costs  of  medical  services 
and  hospital  facilities  which  have  ac- 
companied the  fast-developing  modern 
iniprovement.s  and  refinements  of  medi- 
cal techinques  and  cxjuipment.  We  know 
of  the  financial  burdens  these  rising  costs 
phu-r  on  .some  ( itizens.  particularly  those 
m  many  ca.ses  who  are  least  able  to  pay. 
Mv  lei^M.sIative  plan  is  embodied  in  H,R. 
11066  uhich  I  introduced  April  3.  1962. 
The  MacGregor  bill  would  fiupplement, 
not  supplant,  the  legislative  help  already 
provided  m  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  of  1960. 
The  latter  provides  financial  help 
throu'-'h  Slate  governments  on  the  basis 
of  demon.strated  needs  of  the  individual. 
.About  half  of  the  States  have  qualified 
for  participation  m  the  Ktrr-Mills  pro- 
t;!am  and  the  act  is  now  at  work  in  those 
States  My  Slate  of  Minnesota  has  not 
as  yet  qualified,  and  I  am  doifig  my  ut- 
most to  see  that  our  State  legislature 
pa.s.se.s  the  needed  legislation  to  achieve 
this  early  ne.xt  year 

The  MacGregor  bill,  like  the  Bow  bill, 
stre.s.ses  voluntary  participation  by  any 
person  over  65  who  wishes  to  participate 
II  IS  tailored  to  fit  the  differing  needs 
of  individuals,  with  two  alternative  in- 
surance plans  offered  for  the  free  choice 
of  each  participant  Under  this  pro- 
p  )sal,  any  person  at;ed  65  or  over  would 
.subtract  $125  from  his  Federal  income 
tax  due,  and  u.se  that  amount  for  the 
purcha.se  of  a  medicare  insurance  plan. 
Or  a  relative  or  employer  providing  this 
medicare  insurance  for  an  individual 
aped  65  or  over  would  be  allowed  the  ta.x 
credit  of  $1J5 

For  Umsc  whose  lax  is  le.ss  than  $125, 
mcludiiu;  those  who  have  no  lax  liability 
at  all.  the  MacGre:,'or  bill  authorizes  the 
Treasury  Department  lo  i.ssuc  insurance 
certificates  Each  certificate  would 
cover  the  difference  between  $125  and 
the  actual  tax  due,  and  would  be  used  to 
apply  on  purchase  of  the  insurance. 

The  insurance  people  have  indicateJ 
that  they  can  provide  the  insurance  un- 
der this  proposal  for  persons  65  and 
over  regardless  of  their  previous  medical 
history  and  on  a  Kuaranteed  renewable 
basis  The  program  would  result  in  lit- 
tle. If  anv,  profit  for  the  insurance  com- 
panies. The  first  of  the  two  alternative 
plans  is  a  general  health  insurance  pro- 
gram providing  payment  of  hospital  and 
surmcal  charL-es  The  second  i;:  a  more 
major  medical  plan  involvinL-  a  deduct- 
ible amount  and  partial  payment  of  cer- 
tain char-es  by  the  insured 

The  MacGretior  bill  corrects  several 
wraknts.se.s  of  the  Kmy -Anderson  bill 
which  IS  compulsory,  di.scrimmatory  and 
i.s  financi-d  by  a  basically  re','re^sive  tax. 
The    K;n.; -Anderson     bill    would    force 
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people  to  pay  higher  taxes  for  benefits 
many  do  not  want  or  need,  it  discrim- 
inates against  senior  citizens  not  under 
social  security,  and  it  would  be  financed 
by  tax  rates  which  are  the  same  for  the 
wealthy  as  for  the  poor. 

My  plan  would  cover  about  16  2  mil- 
lion persons  as  opposed  to  about  14.2 
million  to  be  covered  by  the  King-Ander- 
.son  bill.  It  would  cover  physician  and 
surseon  fees.  The  Kennedy -supported 
bill  would  not.  The  MacGregor  bill  pro- 
vides hospitalization  benefits  unlimited 
by  duration  of  stay  while  the  King- 
Anderson  plan  offers  only  Limited  hos- 
pitalization and  nursing  services  subject 
to  a  $90  deductible  feature  if  a  patient 
is  hospitalized  9  days  or  more. 

My  bill  offers  every  elderly  American 
the  opportunity  for  complete  and  mean- 
ingful medical  care  insurance  including 
payments  for  surgery  and  doctor's  serv- 
ices. It  does  not  create  any  expanded 
Government  bureaucracy,  and  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  Government  in- 
terference in  medicine.    It  would  serve  to 


stimulate  an  important  segment  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy. 

It  is  completely  voluntary,  does  not 
require  action  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, contains  no  means  test,  does 
not  discriminate  between  citizens,  and 
fosters  the  highly  desirable  personal  re- 
lationship between  each  individual  and 
the  tax  collector,  the  health  insurance 
carrier  of  his  choice,  his  doctor  and  his 
hospital. 


Tabalation  of  Results  of  the 
Qnestioiinaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  18,  1962 

Mr.  AVEIRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  Congressman  be  properly  in- 


formed on  the  views  of  the  people  he 
represents.  In  this  connection,  a  public 
information  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  constituents  of  the  new  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kansas.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results.  Approximately 
102,000  questionnaires  were  distributed. 
They  were  mailed  to  every  person  with 
a  telephone,  to  post  ofiQce  boxes,  and 
copies  were  distributed  through  clubs 
and  organizations  requesting  such.  A 
total  of  9,500  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned with  over  50  percent  including  a 
special  letter  or  additional  comments. 

When  analyzing  the  results,  consider- 
ation was  made  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
with  a  simple  "Yes"  or  "No." 

If  anyone  desires  extra  copies  of  the 
tabulation,  I  will  be  happy  to  send  such. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  fine  response 
and  I  hope  everyone  will  continue  to 
w  rite  me  on  matters  of  interest. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


Wuf.sUon 


IVro'nt 


Yei 


No 


No 
opinion 


Question 


Percent 


Yes 


1,  If  morv  Keilenil  sjiendiriK  i«  nepessary  lor  national  de- 
fctuse.  should  the  nioni-y  — 

(Ri    He  ral.>«'it  Ivy  inrreiised  taxes' 

(^|   He  ftnanoed  throng b  deflril  .>![x'iidin(f' 

(n   ("onie  hy  a  iiosliKinenient  of  (ioiiiesllc  proframs 

now  tilaniied'        .  .  , 

3    Do  you  favor  Ke<ler-il  aid  to  eduralWiii  for  — 

(a I   School  Porust ruction 7 , 

(b)  Teaclier?'  salane."'  

(r)    Parochial  and  private  whooW? ., 

3  I'ndi'r  existing  world  ten-sion.'.  do  you  believe  a  summit 
niiftltift  l)etwf*n  I'n'sidmit  Kennedy  and  I'remier 
Khrushchev  would  U- N'lpful"'. .  .  

4.  Do  you  N-lieve  the  S4<i.i«10.n00  I'eiioe  ("orp?  mi.ssion  Is 

necessary  for  the  suc<t' ss  of  our  foreiftn  [Kilicy' .  . 

5,  Po  you  favor  rt'sumption  of  nuclear  testing  in  the  at- 

mosiihere  if  nec«>,viiiry,    not wlth-standlng    ttie   fallout 

haiard  and  world  oinnlonT    .  _ 

6    I>o  YOU  favor  medical  care  lo  the  ftgivi  jirogrum'. 

if  so.  shoul<l  It  l>e  flnann'd  hy  — 

(ai  Social  st'oirity"*      

(Ill    Federal   grants   to   State   medical   aid    pro- 
grams'  

(c!   No   Kederal   [irojrrain  a.'^slstance,  leaving  it 

to  the  Slates'-.   

7.  I>o  you  favor  increasi'<l  iKJStal  ral<'s  to  reduce  the  De- 

[lartinent  deficit ' 

S.  Ill)  you  favor  the  foreign  aid  program  with  long-range 

plimning''  .   

i«i   KinanoMi    hy    Treasury  iwrrowing  (backdoor 

.^l>endingi'    

(bi    KiriiUKf<l  by  amiijaIa|ipnii>riationsby  ("ongress' 


18 

39,0 
M.0 

72 

l.VO 

39 
10 

54,0 
74,0 
83  0 

24 

64,0 

\9 

flOO 

49 

50 

42  0 
41,0 

39 

39.3 

19 

49,0 

44 

28  0 

54 

39,0 

46 

aao 

H 
63 

63  0 
21  0 

21  0 
28.0 

13,  o' 

7  0 
7  0 
7  0  , 


9  0 
21,0 

9  (I 
9,0 

21,7 

32.0  j 

28,0  I 

7  0 

16.0 

29  0 
16.0 


9. 
10. 

11, 
12, 

13, 
14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 


Do  you  l>elicve  we  need  more  civil  rights  legislation?. 

Do  you  l)elicve  our  world  prestige  is  as  high  us  in  January 
1961' 

In  viewof  therec-.illto  military  duty  of  many  men,  do  you 
believe  current  Ke.serve  and  draft  programs  are  elTec- 
tive  and  e'juit able' 

Do  you  think  lat>or  union  leaders  should  be  [x-rmitt^d  to 
Kill  a  nationwide  strike  in  an  indu.stry  whicli  aflectsall 
phast'S  of  our  economy,  such  !is  the  trans[)ortation  in- 
dustry?  

Should  we  abolish  the  loyalty  oath  now  required  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  .\ct?. 

Do  you  favor  the  use  of  U.S.  military  forces  to  defeat 
Custro  in  Cuba' 

Do  you  think   we  need  intensified    fallout   and    bomb 

shtltir  [irograms' . . 

(a)  Should  the   Federal  Oovemment    pay   part   of 
t  he  c«st ' 

Do  you  favor  extending  production  and  price  controls 
to  farm  commo<iities  not  now  included? 

Do  you  favor  a  Cil  educational  benefits  program  for 
f)eart'time  veterans' 

Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  have 
control  over  TV  and  radio  programs' 


30 
45 

54 


10 
47 
36,0 
24.0 
12,0 
32.0 
24.0 


No 


Numlier  the  following  issues  in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  you: 


64.0 
39.0 

19.0 

89.0 
76.0 
38.0 
48.0 
59,0 
76.0 
60.0 
67.0 


No 
opinion 


16  0 
16.0 

27,0 

4.0 
14,0 
15.  U 
16.0 
17,0 
12,0 

8,0 


9.0 


(1)  .National  deferuse  (7i 

(2)  Balanced  budget  (8) 

(3)  Reduction  in  Oovernnu'iit  sin^ndinp  (9) 
(4i  Inflation  dO) 
(5)  Foreign  affairs  (11) 
(6t  Juvenile  delinquency  (12j 


Labor  problems 
Farm  problems 
Civil  defense 
Social  security 
Federal  aid  to  education 
Veterans'  benefits 
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17 
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42 
15 
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47 
6 
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33 
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5.1 
13 
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44 
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b3 
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29 
34 
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7 
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Yes 


Question  10 

Question  11 

CJueslinn  12 

(Jutstion  VS 

Question  14 

Question  15 

Question  15(a) 

Question  1') 

Question  17 

Question  IX. 

Question  19: 

(li  Natioinl  defense 

(2)  Reduction  in  sjiendlng 

(3)  Infintion 

(4)  Haliinced  budget 

(5)  Foreitm  aflidrs 
('■>)   Fiinn  problems 


43 
4S 

1.' 

44 

3.>» 

13 
23 


No 


42 
IS 
NO 
7» 
42 
62 
62 
7S 
69 
69 


No  opinion 


15 
34 
5 
11 
14 
10 

ir, 

9 
13 

s 


(7^ 
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(10) 
(ID 
(12) 


Labor  problems 
Civil  defon«ie 
Social  security 
Juvenile  delinquency 
FeJenl  aid  to  educalioo 
Vcl*r\ns'  bene  (its 


Nil 
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Minskall  Opiaion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  AvrU  18.  1962 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1955,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  repre- 
soriting  the  23d  District  of  Ohio  in  the 
Conpross  of  the  United  States.  This 
intellectually  outstanding  district,  with 
a  population  of  440,000  people,  includes 
.some  of  the  finest  residential  communi- 
ties in  America.  During  the  time  that  I 
ha\e  represented  this  suburban  area  of 
CU'veland.  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  .Kuund  out  the  si.»ntiment  of  the  dis- 
trict and  be  well  informed  of  the  views  of 
the  residents.  I  have  also  made  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  keep  the  people  advised 
of  the  events  in  Washington  through 
rtpular  newsletters,  other  news  media. 
oiiinion  polls,  and  annual  traveling  office 
moctinKs.  This  constant  interchange  of 
ideas  between  voter  and  Representative 
ha-s  helped  me  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  district  and  better  enabled  me  to 
rt^present  my  constituents  effectively  in 
Con'ire.ss 

Acain  this  year  another  opinion  poll 
wa.s  mailed  to  the  home  of  every  regis- 
tered voter.  125.000  homes  in  all.  As  in 
previous  polls,  the  response  was  excel- 
lent Nearly  20,000  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  of  these  approximately 
2  500  amplified  their  views  with  addi- 
tional comments,  some  with  detailed 
letters  on  the  key  Issues  before  the 
Congress.  Many  were  personal  notes  of 
appreciation  for  being  asked  to  partic- 
ipate In  this  activity.  The  percentage  of 
returns  from  Ohio?  23d  District  is  much 
hiKher  than  other  areas  conducting  sim- 
ilar polLs.  I  am  pleased  with  this 
response  for  it  shows  the  great  interest 
the  residents  of  this  district  have  in  their 
Government 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  use  the  results  of  the  poll  as  a  blue- 
print or  political  weathervane  for  voting 
on  the  many  issues,  but  do  derive  much 
benefit  from  having  the  excellent  com- 
ments and  thinking  of  those  I  represent. 
This  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  a 
good  cross-section  of  suburban  Cleveland 
voters  will  aid  me  in  the  process  of  ar- 
riving at  decisions  on  the  issues  that 
confront  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

In  comparing  the  results  with  previous 
polls,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Fed- 
eral aid  for  public  school  construction 
shows  a  large  decline  in  support,  for  last 
year  62.8  percent  voted  yes  and  this  year 
the  vote  was  49.9  percent  yes  and  42.5 
percent  no.  The  vote  on  foreigrn  aid 
remained  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
with  46  5  percent  voting  yes  against  44.4 
percent  last  year.  Opinion  on  manda-\ 
tory  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  t 
social  security  remained  about  the  same 
with  an  increase  of  less  than  1  percent 
in  favor  of  it. 

Protest  at  big  spending  was  reflected 
by  the  overwhelming  number  who  op- 
posed raising  the  debt  ceiling.     There 
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were  64.6  percent  who  did  not  want  to 
see  the  debt  limit  raised  to  $308  billion. 
The  new  trade  and  tariff  proposal  re- 
ceived outstanding  support  with  nearly 
73  i>ercent  in  favor.  The  military  de- 
fense of  Berlin  was  given  tremendous 
support  with  73  percent  voting  for  the 
use  of  combat  forces,  if  necessary. 
The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 

Minshall  opinion  poll 
In  perccniapfs 


1  >(i  vou  favor — 

Yes 

No 

N-o 

Opinion 

1.  Keiieral  aid  to  education 

to  pro  vide  for— 

laj  I'uhln  s(!io<j1  con- 

stniction'.     .   . 

4».  e 

42..'; 

T,  ^1 

'^.1  Teachere'  salaries' 

30.2 

,VJ.  h 

10.0 

(c,i   .K\'\    lo    private 

aii'l      purottiial 

sdiools'. 

17-2 

70. :. 

0  3 

(d '   .K\\      to     collepcs 

and  universities 

OTllv"..        . 

2fi,  9 

.V,  3 

10.7 

'2.  A  niiin.liitiiry  proffram  of 

nn'hciil    ciirc     fur    the 

aped    un'ier    "ux'ial    se- 

curity'  

49  > 

44.5 

5  6 

3.  ConiuiiLition   of  the  for- 

1  ign  :iid  prnirram' 

V\  5 

41.  C 

11  6 

4.  The  J'resldent's  propram 

lo  lower  I'.S.  larifTs  lo 

C'lmiwte  with  ttie  Kuro- 

I>eHn  Cdinrnnn  Market' 

72.  S 

10.  0 

11  0 

5.  Kormation   of  s    Deimrt- 

iiienl  of  1  rUin  All;iirs 

an'i  Hi)U>-in)f'  . 

24  6 

62  2 
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nam ifpresent  nirasures 

prove  inadequate'. . 

M.2 

31.6 

17.2 

\i.  The  use  of  I'.S.  comhal 

lora-s  10  defend  lierlin'. 

73.0 

18.3 
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Eightieth  Anniversary  of  the  Knights  of 
Colambns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  BLAINE  PETERSON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18,  1962 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  observ- 
ing its  80th  anniversary  and  I  should 
like  to  felicitate  the  organization  on  the 
work  it  has  done  since  its  founding  in 
1882  in  helping  to  foster  such  admirable 
causes  as  regards  the  safeguarding  of 
Christian  morality,  inculcating  Ideals  of 
American  patriotism,  promoting  the  ad- 
vance of  tolerance,  concern  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  other  humanitarian 
e'hds. 

This  80th  anniversary  finds  the  organ- 
ization with  a  membership  of  some  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  men.    They  make 


good,  responsible  neighbors.  While  my 
own  religious  r>ersuaslon  difTers  from 
their  beliefs,  I  am  fortunate  to  have 
among  my  friends  a  number  of  men  be- 
longing to  tills  Catholic  fraternal  so- 
ciety. In  the  Utah  district  I  represent, 
as  in  every  area  Knights  of  Columbus 
councils  have  been  established,  the  story 
is  much  the  same:  members  have  a  well- 
earned  reputation  for  their  unselfish 
willingness  to  join  hands  with  other 
highminded  fraternal  or  civic  organiza- 
tions in  projects  directed  toward  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  regard- 
less of  creed,  race,  or  economic  status. 

The  record  is  not  newly  compiled. 
During  World  War  I.  as  many  of  our 
surviving  doughboys  can  recall,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  rendered  yeoman 
service  in  looking  to  the  welfare  and 
morale  of  the  troops.  Throughout 
World  War  II  and  since,  this  society  has 
given  unflagging  support  to  the  work  of 
the  USO. 

In  these  days  of  a  peace  which  is  not 
peace,  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  can  Ije  counted  on  for  en- 
thusiastic and  effective  participation  in 
the  proper  observance  of  patriotic  oc- 
casions, and  make  common  cause  with 
veterans'  and  other  patriotic  groups  in 
their  efforts  to  nurture  the  spirit  of  love 
of  country  along  with  a  sense  of  all  it 
embodies,  particularly  among  the  young. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  constitute 
an  admirable  society  in  our  land,  work- 
ing with  dedication  in  the  service  of  God 
and  country.  Over  the  past  many 
months  we  have  heard  many  eminent 
citizens  and  organizations  of  long-proven 
fidelity  irresponsibly  denounced  as  be- 
ing soft  on  communism.  Thus  far  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  the  demagog — and 
these  individuals  seem  to  make  a  fat  liv- 
ing with  their  rhetoric — who  has  had  the 
temerity  to  fling  such  a  smear  at  the 
Knights  of  Columbiis. 


Massachusetts  General  G>art  Passes  Res- 
olution Urging  the  Department  of 
State  To  Take  a  Firm  Position  Against 
Arab  Interference  in  the  Conduct  and 
Business  of  American  Citiseas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  CURTIS 

OF    MASSACHXTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  18. 1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  resolution  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  urging  action  to 
end  the  discrimination  in  certain  foreign 
countries  against  American  citizens  de- 
serves support.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  had  ample  evidenfte  of  discrimination 
by  Arab  countries  against  certain  Ameri- 
can citizens.  There  wsis  even  evidence 
that  an  airplane  carrying  a  congressional 
delegation  might  not  be  permitted  to 
land  in  one  Arab  country  until  assurance 
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had  b««n  given  that  no  person  of  a 
certain  minority  group  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  vlaltlng  party.  This  re- 
quirement wa«  subsequently  waived. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
taken  a  strong  position  against  discrimi- 
nation. The  Foreign  Assistance  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1961  provided: 

It  U  the  MOM  of  CongreM  that  any  at- 
tempt by  foreign  nation*  to  create  dUtlnc- 
tlons  because  of  their  race  or  religion  among 
American  cltlcena  In  the  granting  of  per- 
■onal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  US.  citizens 
generally  Is  repugnant  to  our  principles;  and 
In  all  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  re- 
sult of  funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
these  principles  shall  be  applied  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  determine. 

These  provisions  duly  enacted  by  the 
Congress  should  be  implemented  by  ex- 
ecutive action.  Discrimination  against 
American  citizens  by  some  countries 
which  receive  our  foreign  aid  is  incon- 
sistent with  such  aid.  If  it  results  in 
shutting  off  a  profitable  tourist  trade 
because  visitors  from  an  adjoining  coun- 
try are  not  allowed  to  cross  the  border 
to  view  shrines  and  monuments  of  world- 
wide interest,  the  country  practicing  that 
discrimination  is  denying  itself  foreign 
Income  which  would  reduce  the  need  for 
our  aid. 

The  Massachusetts  resolution  urging 
such  implementation  should  be  com- 
mended and  will  receive  my  vigorous 
support. 


National  Lottery  of  New  Zealand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  New  Zealand. 
Although  New  Zealand  is  a  small  nation. 
It  Is  long  on  financial  wisdom,  for  it  has 
had  the  sense  to  recognize  the  merit  in 
harnessing  the  gambling  urge  so  as  to 
make  it  work  for  the  public  good.  This 
worthy  end  has  been  accomplished,  in 
New  Zealand  as  elsewhere,  by  a  national 
lottery 

In  1961,  the  national  lottery  of  New 
Zealand  took  in  just  short  of  $2  million, 
which  figure  represented  a  15-percent 
rise  over  the  previous  year. 

Needless  to  say.  New  Zealand  utilizes 
its  lottery  revenues  for  sound  purposes, 
the  profit  of  the  Government — which 
last  year  amounted  to  over  $800.000 — 
going  to  help  support  welfare,  charitable, 
cultural,  and  youth  organizations. 

In  New  Zealand,  they  have  the  good 
sense  to  realize  that  even  if  a  lottery  is 
not  operated  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  in 
many  ways  still  a  great  boon  to  the  na- 
tion. Not  only  does  the  New  Zealand 
lottery  aid  many  worthy  causes,  but  It 
controls  the  gambling  urges  of  New 
Zealanders.  which  otherwise  might  turn 
In  directions  less  favorable  to  the  general 
welfare. 


We  In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  do  well  to  look  discerningly  at  the 
experience  of  New  Zealand  and  other 
nations  profiting  from  national  lotteries. 
A  national  lottery  here  In  America  would 
not  only  cut  away  the  props  of  organized 
crime,  but  would  provide  vast  new  reve- 
nues totaling  $10  billion  .-  year  to  our 
hard-pressed  Treasury  Let  us  grasp 
this  financial  wisdom — it  Is  never  too 
late. 


Tribate  to  Hon.  Olin  Teagae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  .April  18.  1962 

Mr  CASEY  Mr  Speaker,  on  occa- 
sion it  i.s  nocp.^-sary  for  Congress  Ui  move 
swiftly  to  protect  the  interest.s  of  uur 
Nation   and   the  American  people. 

Today  I  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican, the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Rep- 
resentative Olin  Te.agie.  my  colleague 
on  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  for  his  fore.sight  And  it  is 
with  deep  pleasure  that  I  join  with  him 
in  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  alert  the  Congrf.s,s  and  the  American 
people  to  the  dire  effects  that  can  occur 
from  sharing  our  space  secrets  with 
Russia 

Such  a  proposal  has  my  vigoroas  op- 
position, and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  to  join  with  us  in  expres.sing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  our  Nation 
should  not  disclose  any  information  con- 
cerning our  advances  in  space  technol- 
ogy, until  positive  action  u?  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Union  And  this  positive 
action  must  be  agreement  to  a  full  and 
complete  inspection  system  as  part  of 
any  international  agreement  on  dis- 
armament— and  the  relea.se  of  informa- 
tion that  It  now  holds  secret  from  its 
own  program  of  space  exploration. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can- 
not separate  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
space  from  military  application,  as  some 
are  tryintr  to  do 

Our  Nation  today  stands  ahead  of  the 
Russians  in  a  vast  system  of  .satelhte-s— 
such  as  mapping,  weather,  geophysical, 
navigational,   and  communications 

Our  Nation  is  rapidly  closing  the  gap 
between  us  in  the  race  for  powerful 
booster  rockets  Our  guidance  system, 
in  my  opinion,  is  far  superior  We  have, 
by  far.  the  most  sophisticated  electronic 
systems,  developed  down  to  microminia- 
ture size.  We  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  atomic -powered  rockets. 

History  has  proven  that  you  cannot 
cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  to 
them  cooperation  is  a  one-way  street. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  delivered 
before  this  Congress,  stated  : 

T'XlHy.  this  country  Is  ahead  In  the  science 
and  technoiugy  of  space 

There   is   no   doubt   that   we  are   in   a 
race  for  space,   and   that   we  are   ahead 
in  many  fields.     Why  then.  Mr   Speaker 
throw  your  adversary  a  towrope  to  pull 


him  even  with  you?  If  Russia  plays 
this  game  as  It  has  in  the  past,  once  It 
acquires  all  the  knowledge  It  can  from 
the  United  States  It  will  again  clamp 
down  on  information  of  Its  own  efforts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  called 
for  a  cooperative  effort  In  the  peaceful 
exploration  of  space  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  resolution  would  not  pro- 
hibit .such  a  program.  But  It  would  re- 
quire the  Soviet  Union  to  exhibit  Its 
good  faith  prior  to  the  release  of  any 
of  our  secrets  And,  In  this,  I  strongly 
agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Representative  Teacue. 


Send  the  ReserTittt  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  .April  18.  1962 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  release  20.000  Navy 
and  .Air  P'orce  men  by  June  30  accentu- 
ates the  need  for  immediate  release  of 
145,000  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  re- 
servists called  up  last  fall. 

The  callup  has  been  admitted  as  an 
error  It  has  been  shot  through  with  in- 
efficiency The  administration  should 
reexamine  its  callous  attitude  that  "there 
IS  injustice  in  all  of  life  "  These  men 
should  be  returned  to  their  careers  now 
instead  of  prolonging  the  injustice  until 
August  Since  they  are  due  to  be  re- 
leased in  August,  it  is  obvious  they  are 
not  needed  for  defense,  but  are  being 
kept  in  unnecessary  service  by  the  capri- 
cious conduct  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

Tlie  callup  was  an  Inexcusable  foulup 
from  the  start  Some  45,000  men  who 
had  .served  their  draft  hitches  were 
called— some  had  just  gotten  out  of  uni- 
form— to  act  as  fillers  in  Reserve  units 
that  had  vacancies  They  were  not  even 
active  reservists,  but  were  required  by 
law  to  return  to  military  service  if 
needed. 

Camps  were  not  ready  for  the  reserv- 
ists Three  men  who  could  not  walk 
without  canes  were  called,  kept  in  serv- 
ice for  3  months  before  they  were  re- 
leased A  helicopter  training  center  had 
no  helicopter  to  operate.  Equipment 
was  old.  .scarce,  and  misdirected  to  units 
not  needing  it,  withheld  from  units  sup- 
posed to  be  trained  in  its  use. 

Medical  officers  were  overabundant  in 
one  cami>— Fort  Smith,  Ark.— yet  trans- 
fers were  refused  Two  Morse  code  op- 
erators were  called  back  into  duty  to 
repair  radios  at  one  camp.  Neither 
could  reijair  radios. 

Mi.sa.ssiKnments  were  rife  A  reservLst 
with  2  years  of  active  duty  who  was  a 
fliKht  operations  specialist  was  assigned 
to  the  iK)sition  of  a  washman  In  a  medi- 
cal unit  A  re.servist  who  was  an  aircraft 
maintenance  crewman  was  made  an 
ambulance  driver  A  Reserve  officer  who 
was  an  air  defense  mi.ssile  unit  com- 
m   nd  M   was  a.ssit;ned  as  a  general  duty 
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nurse.  An  accountant,  who  was  an  ad- 
ministrative specialist  waa  made  an  am- 
munition storage  inspector.    A  gulded- 

missile  propellant-exploslve  speclallat 
and  a  carpenter  were  aaslgned  to  posi- 
tions requiring  a  single-rotor  helicopter 
mechanic. 

A  gulded-missile  Installation  electri- 
cian, with  13  months  active  duty  in  that 
Job,  was  sent  to  school  to  become  a  cook. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on — waste  of 
manpower,  should  the  need  for  military 
action  have  been  real  Incapacity  to  per- 
form &8  fighting  units — waste  for  a  year 
in  the  lives  of  these  men,  many  of  whom 
had  served  their  country  honorably  and 
well  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  past  wars 
or  in  the  regular  peacetime  forces. 

The  Kennedy  administration  made  the 
callup  as  a  grandstand  play  to  divert  at- 
tention from  its  failure  in  the  Berlin 
situation.  The  administration  made  the 
tallup  with  no  intention  of  military  ac- 
tivity since  most  of  the  reservists  were 
held  for  weeks  in  Idleness  before  the 
military  decided  what  to  do  with  them. 

The  President  delivered  his  Berlin 
crisis  speech  in  late  July.  It  was  not 
until  adverse  public  reaction  began 
swelling  that  the  callup  was  formulated. 
On  August  25  the  Pentagon  announced 
the  first  callup.  Many  were  not  called 
until  mid-September. 

After  the  complaints  became  so  wide- 
spread that  they  could  no  longer  be 
brushed  off,  the  Army  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  5,000  recalled  men.  It  had 
17  parts  and  required  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  answer. 

First,  the  reservists  were  asked  if  they 
had  completed  DA  forms  1140.  Then 
they  were  asked  if  they  knew  what  the 
form  was. 

Then,  in  ludicrous,  unmilitary  fashion, 
they  were  asked  how  they  learned  that 
their  unit  had  l)een  called.  Prom  the 
unit  commander ;  at  a  Reserve  meeting ; 
radio;  television;  newspaper;  friend  or 
relative? 

Then,  a  loaded  question : 

Do  you  feel  there  WBa  a  need  for  your  unit 
to  be  called  to  active  duty  at  thlx  time? 

They  were  assured  that  their  answers 
would  be  kept  confidential  and  not  go 
into  their  military  record. 

Many  reservists  did  register  a  protest. 
One  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Wallace 
P.  Bennett,  Republican,  of  Utah.  He 
is  now  facing  court-martial  for  criti- 
cizing President  Kennedy  in  his  letter. 
He  wrote  the  letter,  75  members  of  his 
unit  signed  it. 

Another  talked  to  a  reporter.  He  is 
doing  6  months  at  hard  lalwr  for  daring 
to  criticize  this  "Keystone  Cops"  boon- 
doggle. 

Tlien  John  Bailey,  hoof-in-mouth 
Democratic  national  chairman,  charged 
that  anyone  criticizing  the  callup  was 
"playing  the  Communist  game  for 
them."  This  attempt  to  silence  by  smear 
was  liberally  blasted  in  the  press  as  dis- 
comfited Pentagon  officials  began  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  their  errors. 
His  blast  at  me  was  termed  by  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal:  "almost  too  silly  to  take 
note  of." 

On  November  21,  Maj.  Gen.  Michael 
J.  Galvin,  commander  of  the  94th  Infan- 


try Resenre  Dlvlalon  told  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature: 

The  Oowmment  ihauld  not  call  up  Ready 
Reeerve  again  to  eupport  diplomatic  offen- 
Blvee  In  a  cold  war  that  may  laat  a  genera- 
tion. 

President  Eisenhower  had  earlier 
warned  against  "responding  to  each  new 
feint  of  the  Communists  In  panic." 

General  Galvin  said  that  Khrushchev 
had  made  the  administration  look  like  it 
was  crying  wolf  by  simply  ending  the 
Berlin  crisis  as  quickly  as  he  had  created 
it. 

The  Reserve  callup  came  as  draft 
quotas  were  being  cut.  Married  men 
with  children  were  serving  in  misas- 
signed  roles  as  19-year-olds  eligible  to  be 
drafted  were  not  called. 

In  all,  the  Reserve  mess  indicated  that 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  erred 
when  early  in  1961  he  resisted  efforts  by 
Congress  and  the  military  to  bring  Re- 
serves to  top  strength.  It  proved  Amer- 
ica was  not  ready  should  the  need  for 
hard-hitting  units  have  been  actual.  It 
proved  the  Democratic  Party's  high 
command  was  willing  to  resort  to  a  Com- 
munist smear  campaign  to  support 
blindly  an  action  that  sensible  Americans 
realized  was  a  phony  from  the  start. 

It  proved  that  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration was  incapable  of  measuring  the 
Russians  and  East  Germans  in  terms  of 
intention  or  caF>ability.  It  proved  that 
the  panic  button  is  on  a  desk  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

It  was,  and  its  prolongation  by  a  will- 
ful administration  today,  is,  a  sorry 
chapter  in  the  annuals  of  America's  mili- 
tary history — a  history  brimming  with 
brave  deeds  and  sacrifices  by  brave 
men — a  history  that  deserves  better  than 
to  be  sullied  by  the  deplorable  Reserve 
mess  we  have  witnessed. 

In  simple  justice  to  men  who  came 
when  called,  for  what  purpose  they  may 
never  find  out,  this  travesty  should  end 
and  these  men  should  be  restored  to 
civilian  life. 

Congress  should  demand  the  full  story, 
then  take  measures  to  see  that  this  type 
of  fiasco,  which  could  be  mortal  to  our 
Nation's  welfare  in  the  event  of  a  real 
shooting  war  crisis,  cannot  be  repeated. 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or   NIW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  18,  1962 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  is  a  comprehensive 
regulatory  scheme  and  not  merely  a  dis- 
closure act.  The  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  is  the  regulatory  agency  of 
Government  imder  the  act. 

For  the  last  several  years,  there  has 
come  about  a  slew  of  vexatious  lawsuits 
alleging  gross  misconduct  or  gross  abuse 
of  trust  on  a  theory  of  implied  liability 
under  section  36  of  the  act.  An  undue 
advantage  has  been  taken  by  reason  of 


the  unsettled  condition  of  the  law  and. 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  studied  weak- 
ness that  could  be  cured  by  regulation 
without  any  harm  to  the  exercise  of  bona 
fide  rights. 

When  the  present  administration  first 
came  to  power,  there  was  an  Immedi- 
ate move  to  reorganize  all  of  the  inde- 
pendent agencies.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  of  the  independent  offices 
and  agencies  is  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  regulate  the  secu- 
rities industry.  One  of  the  laws  which 
it  administers  is  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  which  provides  a  regu- 
latory scheme  authorized  by  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  shareholders  In  in- 
vestment companies,  more  popularly 
knowTi  as  mutual  funds.  That  law  was 
based  on  an  original  bill  recommended 
by  the  SEC  in  1940  and  was  drafted  on 
the  basis  of  a  5 -year  study  of  investment 
companies.  Congressional  hearings  oc- 
cupied 21  days  during  a  period  of  3 
months,  and  the  final  bill  was  drafted 
after  5  weeks  of  intensive  work  by  the 
SEC  and  lawyers  representing  the  invest- 
ment company  industry — hearings  on 
S.  3580  and  H.R.  10065.  76th  Congress, 
3d  session,  1940. 

For  over  20  years  after  its  enactment 
in  1940,  the  Investment  Company  Act 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all  the  securities  laws.  During 
those  20  years  the  courts  were  often 
faced  with  cases  involving  provisions  of 
the  other  Federal  securities  laws,  but 
mutual  funds  coming  under  the  1940  act 
were  rarely  involved  in  court  actions. 

During  these  20  years  mutual  funds 
have  become  a  major  financial  institu- 
tion. Mutual  fund  growth  has  been 
spectacular  and  the  net  asset  value  of 
mutual  funds  has  grown  from  less  than 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  1940  to  over 
$20  billion  today.  There  are  now  more 
than  250  individual  funds  with  more  than 
5  million  shareholders,  most  of  whom 
are  small  investors  in  the  middle  and 
lower  middle  income  groups  who  now 
have  a  stake  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  own  a  share  in  American 
industry. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  national  economy  and  to 
the  strength  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem than  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  small  shareholders,  so  that  all 
Americans  can  safely  and  effectively 
participate  in  the  ownership  of  the  com- 
panies which  provide  emplojmient  op- 
portunities and  profits  from  which  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  are  drawn. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  a  recent 
publication  in  the  Columbia  Law  Review 
entitled  "Mutual  F\ind  Litigation — New 
Frontiers  for  the  Investment  Company 
Act."  This  article  by  implication  seems 
to  consider  that  mutual  funds  are  paying 
excessive  advisory  fees  to  the  manage- 
ment organizations  whose  counsel  and 
advice  have  resulted  in  the  extraordinary 
growth  and  profits  experienced  by  mu- 
tual funds.  The  value  of  professional 
and  management  advice,  like  the  advice 
of  doctors  and  lawyers,  is  worth  about 
what  one  pays  for  It.  Over  80  percent  of 
the  mutual  funds  have  followed  an  in- 
dustry pattern  of  paying  one-half  of  1 
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percent  of  net  asset  value  for  manage- 
ment advice,  with  the  contracts  ap- 
proved by  the  directors  or  stockholders 
annually.  Management  depends  on  per- 
sonal qualities  of  experience,  knowledge, 
training,  and  judgment.  It  cannot  be 
purchased  like  physical  property  on  a 
low-bid  basis. 

The  law  imposes  high  fiduciary  stand- 
ards on  fund  managers.  Under  section 
36  of  the  act  the  SEC  must  enjoin  as 
gross  misconduct  or  gross  abuse  of  trust 
any  doubtful  management  arrangement, 
including  excess  management  fees.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  follow  the  philosophy 
expressed  by  the  authors  of  "Mutual 
Fund  Litigation — New  Frontiers  for  the 
Investment  Company  Act."  since  the 
SEC  has  tacitly  approved  the  one-half  of 
1  percent  fee  for  20  years.  Of  mo.st 
particular  concern  to  me  is  the  fact  there 
are  some  50  lawsuits  pending  against 
various  mutual  funds  alleging  that  the 
standard  one-half  of  1  percent  is  ex- 
cessive, and  as  such  constitutes  a  gro.ss 
abuse  of  trust,  despite  prior  approval  by 
the  SEC.  Some  of  these  lawsuits  were 
Instigated  by  former  SEC  personnel  im- 
mediately upon  their  resignation  from 
the  Commission. 

These  lawsuits  are  an  extremely 
serious  matter  for  the  millions  of  share- 
holders in  mutual  funds  for  two  rea.son.s. 
First,  they  shake  the  public  confidence 
in  mutual  funds  as  a  vehicle  for  small 
investors  to  pool  the  risk  of  security  in- 
vestment. Second,  they  subject  the 
mutual  funds  to  extremely  expensive  liti- 
gation, interference  with  management 
and  day-to-day  operations,  and  all  of 
the  other  side  effects  which  attend  com- 
plicated lawsuits.  There  should  be  no 
private  right  of  litigation  until  after  ap- 
plication has  been  made  to  the  SEC  to 
act  under  section  36  of  the  act 

Section  36  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  is  now  as  follows 

SBC  36  The  Commission  Is  autho-lzed  to 
bring  an  action  In  the  proper  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  United  States  court 
of  any  Territory  or  other  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  al- 
leging that  a  person  serving  or  acting  in 
one  or  more  of  the  foUowlnj;  capacities 
has  been  guilty  after  the  en.jctment  of 
this  title  and  within  five  years  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  of  gross  misc  n- 
duct  or  gross  abuse  of  trust  In  respect  of 
any  registered  Investment  company  for 
which  such  person  so  serves  o'  acts  i  1 ) 
as  officer,  director,  member  of  an  advl8<^)ry 
board.  Investment  adviser,  or  depositor:  or 
(2)  as  principal  underwriter.  If  such  regis- 
tered company  is  an  open-end  company, 
unit.  Investment  ^trust.  or  face-amount  cer- 
tificate company  If  the  Comml.sslons  al- 
legations of  such  gross  misconduct  or  gross 
abuse  of  trust  are  established,  the  court 
shall  enjoin  such  person  from  acting  In  such 
capacity  or  capacities  either  permanently 
or  for  such  period  of  time  as  It  In  its  dis- 
cretion shall  deem  appropriate 

I  propose  the  following  amendment 

Provided.  That  no  court  of  the  United 
States  or  United  States  court  of  any  place  or 
territory  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  entertain  any  private 
cause  of  action  based  on  liability  Implied 
under  this  section  unless  and  until  the  Com- 
mission has  exercised  Jurisdiction  under  said 
section,  and  successfully  obtained  an  Injunc- 
tion whether  or  not  upon  application  of  an 
Interested  party 


Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  from  enter- 
taining any  private  cause  of  action  based 
on  implied  liability  under  this  section 
until  the  Commission  has  exercised  its 
jun.sdiction  upon  its  own  application  or 
that  of  an  interested  party. 


Opinions  of  Leaders  in  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  Rf.MARKS 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

ur   uniw 
IN    IHE  HOCSB:  op  KEPHE.seNTATI'VES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1962 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker,  all  of 
us  want  to  know  what  our  people  bick 
home  are  thmkinir  In  Febioiary  of  thi.s 
year  I  sent  an  opiruon  poll  to  the  homes 
of  all  re,'istered  voters  in  my  ca.strict. 
and  later  gave  you  a  rejxjrt  of  the  re- 
sults. Recently.  I  took  a  .special  \ui\\ 
of  industrial  k-aders  in  the  Greatir 
Cleveland  area  I  asked  if  thfv  favored 
the  propo.sed  legi.slation  to  reduce  tarKT.s 
through  reciprocal  trade  ai^'reements 
with  the  E^Jropean  Common  Market  and 
other  free  countries  of  the  wnrld 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  top 
officials  of  approximately  500  industrial 
firms  in  the  Cleveland  area  who  employ 
over  100  employees  each  f^enlies  wer-"" 
received  from  2612  industries.  144  of 
which  are  engaged  in  export  business 
whereas  118  reporting  firms  had  no  di- 
rect foreign  trade 

Of  the  144  industries  engaging  iti  ex- 
port trade,  the  percentage  of  .such  ex- 
port business  to  total  busine.ss  ranced 
from  a  fraction  of  1  percent  to  50  per- 
cent— with  the  average  industry  export 
sales  being  7'...  percent 

Sixty  indu.stries  indicated  that  if  US 
tariffs  were  reduced  or  abolished  on  for- 
eign competitive  products  they  would 
require  .some  type  of  protection  by  the 
US  Tariff  Commission  or  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  prevent  a 
serious  Io.s.s  of  busine.ss.  and  a  resultant 
reduction  in  employment  Eichty-nine 
industnes  were  unable  to  predict  at  this 
time  whether  such  trade  protection  or 
Federal  adjustment  assistance  would  be 
required,  while  113  industries  mdicatej 
they  would  need  no  protection  or  as- 
sistance In  competing  with  foreicn  im- 
ports 

There  has  been  a  decided  split  of 
opinion  in  the  business  community  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  entering  into  reciprocal 
tariff  agreements  with  other  countries 
whereby  certain  tariffs  can  be  abolisht-d 
and  others  reduced  up  to  50  percent  of 
their  present  rates  Many  industries 
have  very  definite  opinions  on  the  pro- 
posed tariff  legislation,  while  others  are 
undertaking  a  thorough  study  of  its  ef- 
fects on  their  products  and  have  not  as 
yet  reached  a  decision  whether  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  this  legislation  This 
situation  IS  clearly  reflected  in  the  re- 
sults received  on  the  question  "In  gen- 
eral, do  you  favor  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed  trade  legislation?       A   favorable 


vote  was  received  from  98  Industrial 
leaders,  a  negative  vote  from  75.  while 
89  industry  officials  stated  that  they  were 
undecided. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  this  industry  poll  with  the  per- 
centage result.s  received  on  a  similar 
trade-tariff  question  asked  on  my  Feb- 
ruary 1962  opinion  poll  sent  to  the  homes 
of  all  registered  voters  in  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District. 
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The.se  result,s  seem  to  Indicate  that 
the  men  who  run  our  industries  have  far 
greater  re.servations  about  the  beneficial 
effects  of  reduced  tariffs  and  a  freer  flow 
uf  trade  among  the  non -Communist 
countries  of  the  world  than  does  the 
average  citizen 


Fallout  Protection:  What  To  Know  and 
Do  About  Nuclear  Attack — Preparation 
for  Civil  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAliriMA 
IN'  niK  IIOf-F.  OF  HFI'HF.SENT.^TTVE.S 

Wednesday.  April  18.  1962 

Mr  WICKERSHAM  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  have  a  vital  in- 
tere.-t  in  learnum  the  facts  about  the 
effects  of  a  nuclear  attack  and  what 
mu'ht  i>'  done  to  prepare  for  such  an  at- 
tack The  legation  of  the  military  bases, 
such  as  Altus  and  Clinton-Sherman  Air 
Force  Biuses,  Fort  Sill,  and  the  Atlas 
mi.s.>ile  sites  within  the  State  makes  it 
imperative  that  all  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa alert  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
attack  and  the  precautions  which  can  be 
taken  now  to  le.s,sen  the  effects  of  poten- 
tial disa-ster  It  is  obvious  that  tho.se 
military  installations  would  be  targets  for 
attack  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  While  the  entire  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  directed  toward  the  peaceful 
course  of  events,  it  is  wise  to  prepare  now 
for  the  possibility  of  nuclear  attack. 

I  have  received  many  requests  from  in- 
terested citizens  for  information  to  pro- 
tect them.selves  and  their  families  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  attack.     I  want  to  bring 
to  their  attention  and  for  their  use  the 
EH'partment    of    Defen,se    booklet    titled 
•Fiillout  Protection:  What  To  Know  and 
Do    About    Nuclear    Attack."     In     this 
booklet  the  dangers  of  a  thermonuclear 
attack  and  the  national  defense  program 
are  de.scribed      The  basic  vocabulary  of 
nuclear  blast  and  its  aftermath  is  de- 
fined, and  the  effects  of  such  a  blast  are 
discu.ssed.     Programs  of  shelter  building 
which  might  be  undertaken  by  communi- 
ties or  individuals  are  outlined;  shelter 
supplies  are  listed  in  detail.     I  strongly 
believe   that  the  maximum  number  of 
citizens  must  be  given  this  InformatlorL 


Danger  from  nuclear  attack  is  not 
limited  to  target  areas.  The  blast  of  the 
explosion  is  followed  by  a  huge  and  vio- 
lent wind  which  carries  upward  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  earth  vaporized  or 
contaminated  with  radioactivity.  When 
this  material  reaches  the  cold  upper  air, 
it  condenses  and  falls  back  to  earth. 
Fallout  is  dangerous  far  beyond  the  tar- 
let  zone  and  is  a  hazard  wherever  the 
winds  may  blow  it. 

Since  fallout  constitutes  the  chief  haz- 
ard of  nuclear  attack  in  rural  areas,  the 
booklet  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
Oklahoma  farmer  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  booklet  contains  general  instructions 
on  building  a  family  fallout  shelter 
which  is  the  only  practical  solution  to 
the  fallout  problem  in  sparsely  settled 
ai  ea.s  The  last  page  of  the  booklet  gives 
a  list  of  references  for  those  interested 
in  the  details  of  family  shelter  building. 

Secondly,  the  problems  of  prefallout 
preparations  for  the  protection  of  live- 
stock and  produce  are  discussed  at  some 
length  along  with  post  fallout  cleanup. 
There  are  many  precautions  which  may 
be  taken  to  guard  against  fallout  and 
: imedy  the  after  effects.  A  general  rule 
IS  to  place  as  much  livestock,  produce, 
and  equipment  under  cover  as  possible. 
1  hat  which  is  exfxjsed  to  fallout  should 
be  washed  or  brushed  off.  Animals 
uhlch  have  been  exposed  to  fallout  can 
be  slaughtered;  muscle  meat  but  not  in- 
ternal organs  may  be  eaten.  Chickens 
raised  under  cover  and  eggs  could  con- 
tinue lo  be  important  sources  of  food 
supply.  Potatoes,  corn,  and  other  field 
crops  would  be  safe  after  threshing; 
washing  the  grain  would  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  radioactivity  even  further.  Seeds 
are  resistant  to  radiation  and  would  not 
need  special  protection. 

County  at^ents  could  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  helpinu  the  farmer  decide  which 
crops,  pasturage,  and  decontamination 
methods  will  be  best  to  use.  I  hope  that 
appropriate  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
r.>epartment  of  Agriculture  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  his  efforts  to  protect  himself, 
his  family,  his  crops,  and  his  livestock 
from  the  evil  effects  of  fallout. 

In  conclusion  I  urge  that  citizens  be- 
come aware  of  the  sensible  measures 
which  can  be  undertaken  for  their  pro- 
tection and  which  are  fully  explained  in 
the  literature  on  civil  defense.  Time 
spent  in  preparations  row  could  make 
the  difference  in  lives  later. 


Dedication    of    National    Guard   Armory, 
Chester6ela,  S.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or    SOUTH    CAKOUNA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18. 1962 

Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
much  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  cutback  which 


we  think  will  weaken  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  include 
under  leave  Riven  to  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  a  speech  given 
by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Robert 
W.  Hekphiix  at  the  dedication  services 
of  the  National  Guard  Armory,  Chester- 
field, S.C,  on  April  15,  1962: 

Remakks  or  Congressman  Robert  W.  Hemp- 
hill, or  THE  FiiTH  South  Carolina  Dis- 
trict, at  the  Dedication  Services  or  the 
National  Guard  Armory,  Chesterfield, 
S.C,  April  15.  1962 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  Pinckney,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  all  of  us  should  be  happy 
to  be  here  today  and  grateful  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  participating  In  this  celebration, 
characteristic  of  our  freedom,  symbol  of  our 
strength.  I  am  sure  we  are  mindful  as  we 
stand  here  of  the  heritage  we  possess,  and 
recollect  with  understandable  pride  the  ex- 
emplary service  always  given  by  guardsmen, 
reflected  In  the  pages  of  our  history,  saluted 
as  the  lifelines  of  our  freedom.  We  are  re- 
minded, too,  of  many  Instances  of  noble 
sacrifice,  or  noble  services,  but  I  would 
channel  your  thoughts  momentarily  to  an- 
other April  In  1775,  when  Paul  Revere,  one 
of  the  first  guardsmen,  made  his  Immortal 
ride.  His  alertness  on  that  19th  day  of  an- 
other April  was  the  kind  of  alertness  that 
we  know  and  love  In  our  National  Guard 
today. 

In  a  world  that  yesterday  and  today  faces 
determined,  continuous  and  deadly  com- 
munistic aggression,  and  may  face  tomorrow 
the  ravages  of  an  atomic  war.  we  accept  all 
too  casually  the  strength  of  our  guard.  Rest 
assured  that  the  enemies  of  our  freedom 
know  the  strength,  the  disposition,  the  state 
of  alertness  of  every  unit,  and  I  am  happy 
in  the  fact  that  our  state  of  alertness  is  such 
that  the  National  Guard  Is  a  major  det«rrent 
force  today.  I  would  not  take  from  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  any  of  the  glory  it 
deserves,  but  I  would  not,  for  one  moment, 
minimize  the  necessity  of  an  active,  alert, 
National  Guard.  To  the  officers  and  men 
gathered  here,  I  express  not  only  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  but  the  gratitude  of  a  great 
nation,  proud  of  this  great  reserve  force. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  potentials,  the 
probabilities,  good  or  bad,  which  may  flow 
from  the  "reallnement"  policy  of  our  De- 
fense Department.  Although  the  threat  of 
ccnmunlsm,  the  mobilizations  of  the  na- 
tion of  Satan,  have  not  diminished  In  any 
degree,  we  find  that  eight  divisions  of  our  re- 
serve forces  may  be  eliminated,  and  drastic 
changes   and   reductions  are   proposed. 

This  Is  no  new  thing.  We  In  the  Congress 
have  long  had  on  our  current  and  continu- 
ing agenda  the  fight  to  preserve  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  Its  numbers  as  well  as  Its 
strength  We  In  the  Congress  know  the 
necessity  of  the  preservation  of  this  great 
and  ready  force.  We  have  long  wondered 
whether  the  malicious  attacks  on  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  constant  threat  of  reduc- 
tion and  dissipation,  are  products  of 
those  In  our  own  Nation  who  are  Jealous  of 
the  stature  of  these  troops,  or  whether  some 
enemy  from  without  has  so  Infiltrated  our 
system  as  to  be  able  to  persuade  our  policy- 
makers to  do  away  with  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

To  reduce  the  National  Guard  strength  by 
10  percent  will  weaken  our  defenses,  hurt 
our  morale,  accelerate  the  evolution  which 
some  desire:  the  disposition  of  the  National 
Guard.  If  we  do  not  have  a  strong  National 
Guard,  we  cannot  have  a  strong  Army.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Strategic  Army  Corps, 
the  National  Guard  composes  the  only  com- 
bat-ready Army  strength  of  any  Importance 
In  the  U.S.  Army  today.  I  know  this  is  a 
bold  statement,  but  I  challenge  those  of 
authority  to  deny  It.     I  make  these  state- 


ments because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  the  seriousness  of  our  desire, 
the  necessity  of  realistic  approach  to  the 
plans  and  problems  of  reallnement. 

Under  the  announced  plan.  South  Caro- 
lina will  lose  its  association  as  part  of  the 
Rattlesnake,  a  division  known,  admired,  and 
feared.  To  be  sure,  we  will  be  assigned 
other  groups,  but  those  of  us  who  have  had 
any  experience  at  all  with  the  military  know 
that  In  the  regrouping  will  come  the  neces- 
sity of  retraining,  reduction  of  combat  effec- 
tiveness, of  the  5.000  or  more  units  of  the 
guard,  Its  potential  weakened  or  lessened. 
These  and  other  problems  and  considerations 
we  have  facing  us  as  we  stand  here  today  to 
dedicate  this  building,  to  do  honor  to  these 
prlvUeged  men,  to  recognize  their  place  and 
Importance  on  the  front  lines  of  freedom. 
We  think  of  our  great  State,  consciotis  of 
the  importance  of  these  5  acres,  happy  in 
the  contribution  of  $38,127  toward  the  ac- 
quisition and  construction.  To  be  sure  the 
Federal  Government  contributed  almost 
9100,000  (999,918)  but  this  property  is  owned 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  you  who 
are  gathered  here  today  should  be  proud  of 
the  deed  and  the  title 

We  come  to  dedicate  this  new  edifice  as  a 
monument  for  peace,  a  symbol  of  our  desire 
for  freedom,  a  place  of  refuge  and  help  and 
preservation  of  the  lives  and  property  of  local 
citizens.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  mlnutemen 
of  yesterday,  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Confederates  at  Shlloh,  the  heroes  at 
San  Juan,  and  the  silent  voices  from  Chateau 
Thierry.  We  do  not  want  war  ever  again,  but 
we  do  not  fear  war,  we  do  not  fear  death. 
Thanks  to  a  strong  National  Otuuxl  we  do 
not  fear  or  expect  defeat.  We  therefore  ded- 
icate also  to  victory,  over  tyranny,  for  free- 
dom, to  peace. 


Independent  Retailing  Mast  Be  Saved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or  Niw  jkrskt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18. 1962 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  State 
of  New  Jersey,  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  would  join  me  here  today  in 
expressing  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 159.  These  people  have  had  some 
grueling  exE>erience  with  marketplace 
conditions  with  which  this  bill  deals. 

You  will  recall  that  perhaps  the  worst 
gasoline  price  war  in  our  modem  history 
took  place  in  my  State.  The  time  was 
just  a  few  years  ago.  Month  after 
month,  for  more  than  a  year,  gasoline 
was  being  sold  at  subbankruptcy  prices. 
There  was  an  outcry  from  the  independ- 
ent gasoline  station  owners  who  saw 
their  livelihood,  their  savings,  and  their 
businesses  rapidly  disappearing.  One 
might  say  motorists  had  a  field  day. 
They  did.  They  got  gasoline  cheaper  by 
far  than  the  dealer  could  buy  it  from 
the  refiner,  cheaper  p>erhaps  than  the  re- 
finer could  produce  it. 

The  constructive  good  oflBces  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness were  brought  into  play  to  stop  the 
gasoline  price  war,  and  in  the  nick  of 
time,  too.  I  shudder  to  think  what  might 
have  happened  to  the  independent  gaso- 
line dealers,  to  gasoline  distribution,  in 
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New  Jersey.  If  the  price  war  had  not 
stopped  when  It  did.  The  independent 
gasoline  dealer  would  surely  have  disap- 
peared. Would  we  have  wound  up  with 
gasoline  distribution  In  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  great  distributors  and  thus  ex- 
posed ourselves  to  monopoly  pricin^'  — 
that  most  dangerous  threat  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumer? 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  the  gas- 
oline dealer  who  has  suffered  from  a 
kind  of  selective,  monopoly-producing 
price  cutting  known  as  customer-ba:t 
pricing.  Independent  retailers  in  all 
fields  are  being  relentlessly  liquidated. 

What  Is  happening  to  Independent  re- 
tailing will.  I  am  sure,  be  brought  out 
In  the  heanncrs  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. I  have  had  called  to  my  atten- 
tion a  few  statistics  which  tend  to  show 
what  is  happening  and  what  may  likely 
happen  to  independent  retailers. 

A  comparLson  of  Independent  and 
chain  drugstores  shows  that  in  1955  the 
independents  accounted  for  81  percent 
of  drugstore  sales  volume;  in  1961.  they 
accounted  for  only  76  percent.  This  is 
not  good  for  independent  druggists.  It 
can  get  worse,  however,  if  the  experience 
of  independent  grocers  is  any  guide.  In 
1955.  the  independent  grocers  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  total  grocery  store 
sales:  in  1961,  they  accounted  for  only 
53  percent.  And  even  this  f^t.'urc  docs 
not  quite  tell  the  full  story  because  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  53  percent 
was  accounted  for  by  giant  independent 
supermarkets. 

Concededly.  there  are  any  numbvr  of 
reasons  for  the  decline  of  indepenciiiit 
retailing.  But  I  think  the  inability  of 
the  small  storekeeper  to  sell — at  a  fair 
profit — the  famous  brand  name  prod- 
ucts which  are  his  bread  and  butler, 
must  come  at.  or  near,  the  top  of  these 
reasons. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  will  not 
cure  customer-bait  pricint,'  entirely,  but 
its  enactment  will  help  to  curb  it 

In  urging  approval  of  this  legislation, 
may  I  .say  that  the  bill  reflects  free  en- 
terprise at  Its  enlightened  best.  It  en- 
ables manufacturers.  If  they  wi.sh.  to 
guard  the  reputation  of  their  trade- 
marks, brand  and  trade  names  In  .so 
doing,  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  restore 
fair  competitive  pricing  in  the  market- 
place. Senate  Joint  Resolution  159 
would  cost  neither  the  Government  nor 
consumers  a  sin^^le  penny. 


Moit  Accelerate  Determination  Under  the 
Antidamping  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18,  1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  statement  given  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
H  R    10081.  the  amendment  to  the  .Anti- 


dumping Act  of  1921,  for  the  information 

of  the  Memb'^rs  of  CoriLTcs.s 

Statkme.nt  or  Ho.vr    John   H    Dfnt    a   Rti- 

Ri;.SKJ<TATIVB    IN    CONGRESS    FHi    M    TMK    STATI 

or  Pennsylvania 

I  ippr"clatc  your  durtesy  in  estei:  lliit?  to 
me  the  prlvile-.je  of  expressing  my  vic-As  on 
ihe  bill   I  hav«    intrxluced.  HH     lu081 

Ti\e  purp<v.se  of  my  pr  jp-j.se<i  uinemlrnei.t 
t  I  the  AnMdui.nplng  .\ct  of  1921  1.'  to  Insure 
rc.iio.Table  speed  In  I's  admlnl.itrHtl"n 
Those  remarks  are  Intended  to  set  forth  the 
need  fur  this  b.U  and  t-i  explain  Its  pr  j- 
vlstona.  It  la  my  sincere  hope  tliat  the  pir  - 
p'»sed  i.nicnfimen;  cm  be  nf)provpd  pr^impf- 
Iv  by  'he  W,»ys  and  Means  Committee  and 
eiuic'.etl,  If  time  permits,  a'  this  s*8«l(  n  if 
The  C'  T\gTcs» 

Before  prx.-e-dlnsj  furth»r,  I  sh'^uld  like  t  > 
•!*re;,s  the  nonparMsan  nUiire  of  HR    lOOfll 
I*   is  noteworthy  th.»t  smcethe  introdurtmn 
of  the  ort^m.il  bill  earlier  this  sesal^n  fjy  ■  ur 
pste«>med    culle>i?iie.    Representative    Fmvc  is 
E    Waltfji    i\  n  imber  of  Dera  -orittlr  .\nd  Re- 
P'lbllr.nn    Mem^<»rs     )f    the    n  >u<e   <if    Repre- 
srnt;\tlves  h.»v   liifr'Xiiired   bills   Iden'iful   to 
mine     al!    of    which    v«ry    in     n\\y    a    mln^r 
teohnlral    w.iv    from    HH     lOrJl    intn-diifed 
by    Nfr     W\LTrs       The    Represonta'.r.  es    and 
the  n'lmber  of  'h"^  bill  each   h:»s  Inf r'^lwed, 
exrludlnj;   th'jse  rf   Mr    W\iter  and    myself 
are   ,vs    follows      Rcprcsen'ritive   Cahi.jtc.n    J 
KiN-n.  Republican    of   Npw   V  Tk    H  R     li'JOftT: 
R"prosent.-\Mve  J    ERNr«;T   Wii\RTr.N     Repub- 
;;   .ill      .f  Nf-w   York,   HR     KfjT^;.    Repreveiit.i- 
f:vo  I>om!n:ck  V    DAvrri.s    Dem orrn''    of  New 
J'.Tr.oy     HR      lOUR.     Represent -I- ive    Hr\^l.fr 
R       Tt-pPcR       Republl'-an.      of      Milne       HR 
1C479.     Representative    Wri  i  \rd    .S     CfRTiv 
Rf-public.-in    of  Pennsylvanl.i,  H  R    10534.  and 
R-^prrsentatl'. e  Pun  rp  J    Phtlbin.  Democrat. 
of  \Xiivs.n-husetrs.  H  R    1CHJ26 

In  .iddltlon.  I  should  like  to  call  your  nt- 
ten'Uin  to  views  expressed  recently  by  one 
of  the  members  of  your  committee.  Repre- 
sen'.itlve  Thom^s  B  Ctrti.s  His  excellent 
statement  on  this  subject  in  the  Conc.rcs- 
sioNtL  Rec'^ro  of  April  3  Is  attached  here- 
with Indeed,  the  me.usure  merits  broad  and 
nonp.irtlsan  si.pport  which  I  hope  it  will 
receive  both  from  the  Ways  and  Mc.ins  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress 

■  JfSTICE    lifNlrD 

Ex'enslon    of    remarks    of    Hun     Thomas    B 
Ct'rtis.  of  Missouri.  In  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  Tuesday    April   3     lb»e2 
"Mr.  Ci'RTis  of  Missouri    Mr   Speaker,  there 
Is  an   old  expression  In   the  legal   profession 
that     "Justice     delayed     Is     Ju.stlce     denied  " 
There  Is  very  much  truth  In  this,  as  Indeed 
there  seems  to  be  In  many  comm.in  expres- 
sions If  ai,.ilyzed      The  admlnl.sfratlve  proc- 
esses of  ■•ur  F'-'deral   Government  often  give 
a  Justice  that  Is  long  delayed 

"One  of  the  examples  of  thJs  administra- 
tive delay  is  In  the  handling  of  actions  under 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  The  provi- 
sions of  this  act  are  to  Ci.jme  Into  play  when 
It  Is  found  that  Imported  goods  are  being 
sold  In  the  United  .State*  at  prices  below 
thov.e  at  which  they  are  sold  abroad— when 
foreUn  products  are  t>elng  dumped  on  the 
American  market  The  remedy  under  this 
act  to  such  dumping,  and  the  resultant  In- 
Jury  to  American  domestic  Industry,  is  the 
Imposition  of  a  dlflerentla!  duty,  a  special 
tariff  merely  to  cover  the  differential  in  prices 
and  eliminate  the  dumping  aspect  of  the 
sales  m  thU  country  This  Is  not  pror.ec- 
tlunlsm  m  the  classical  sense  of  this  word, 
but  rather  a  shield  against  unfair  competi- 
tive practices  on  an  International  scale. 

The  situations  calling  for  tiie  appllcathjn 
of  tills  act  are  fairly  clear,  the  procedures  for 
invoking  Its  protection  are,  on  the  surface. 
relatively  easy  Two  steps  are  taken  as  pre- 
liminary factfinding  In  the  admlnUtratlon  of 
this  act  First,  the  Treasury  Department 
must  find  the  existence  of  price  dlfTerentlals. 


then,  this  matter  Is  reported  to  the  Tan:: 
Ci'inmliifcion  U)  dftcrmlne  if  il»cre  is  nny 
Ir.jury  to  American  Industry  If  there  Is  an 
amrm.itlve  f5ndlr-.g  as  t>  both  the  i  xlsfcnce 
of  su.sp»Tted  durnpt:!R  and  of  Injxiry.  it  is 
returned  to  thr  Treasury  Department  for  the 
asae.'snu-nt  of  the  diffen  nti.il  duty 

"The  Tariff  Commission  Is  required  to  act 
in  Its  function  under  the  bill  in  3  months. 
No  time  limits  are  placed  on  the  Treasury, 
either  In  its  factrindmg  r<  \f  or  In  the  ku.'- 
pen.M  jn  of  reKUl.ir  tariiTs.  j.waltlig  t!ie  dr- 
t<  rnunatlon  of  the  [xj&sible  special  dumpln:^ 
(lu'les  or  In  the  .isirs.cment  <if  them  As  .i 
re.suit  of  there  b««iiu'  no  llnilta  net  for  the 
tliii'-  w.thln  whlrh  the  Trea:  ury  Dep.iriinent 
may  n.  •  there  has  bee;;  ^reat  delay  in  the 
dei*-rn.i!i,itlon  of  ihc.-*  cases,  tlu  drl-iy  whli  h 
di-nles  JubUce  T)ic  Uilay  ailecti  Ix.th  the 
domestic  industry  aid  the  e.\|)orte.'s.  Injrct- 
ir.g  confusion  and  ui.crri.iinty  into  thr  In- 
ternational trade  field  to  the  detrlmet.t  of 
iMTernnt loiial  cnmtnerre 

"l>»gl>i«tlon  hiui  been  li.tr'<hi<-e<l  by  Tnrl- 
oU'.  members  f.f  this  b<Kly  u>  correct  this 
suuati  III  by  pr oMdlng  time  limlUtKJin  on 
the  functions  of  ilie  lreiu>ury  L>t'pitrtmeui  In 
swell  cusfs  I  Would  ceiUiinly  cuninin.d  this 
j.rop<js.ii  t,,  iJie  ftUcnllon  oX  tlic  Coi.>:refck    ■ 

As  you  k:iow.  under  the  Antidumping  Act, 
sales  In  the  Unitt^d  St.Tt--s  of  an  Impor'ei 
product  at  a  price  bei.w  the  price  it  which 
that  priKluct  is  s.  ..d  nbroad  re»-u;t  in  the  Im- 
po-^ition  of  a  sperLi:  dumping  duty  if  the 
sales  involved  Inju.'e  nn  Industry  In  the 
United  States  This  special  dumping  d\ily  is 
lin.lteU  to  the  a:nouni  of  tlie  price  diffcrtn- 
tial  and  serves  no  purp<x,e  ot.'nr  than  to  In- 
sure th.it  the  priKluct  j->  not  .Mild  In  the 
United  .st.ites  below  Its  foreign  price  If  that 
price  Is  lower  than  the  prlre  at  which  com- 
petitive American-made  g.xxl.s  are  sold,  that 
Is  of  no  concern  under  the  act.  The  Anti- 
dumping Act.  therefore,  protects  agaln.st 
nothing  other  than  injuriou.s  price  cutting 
and  Is  not  Involved  in  the  queotlon  of  pro- 
tectionism versus  free  trade 

As  indicated,  two  steps  are  Itu-olvrd  In  .1 
dumping  investlgntlon'  price  differentials 
must  be  established,  and  resulting  Injury  to 
an  American  Industry  must  be  proved  Un- 
der the  act  the  function  of  Investigating 
price  differentials  K>  the  responsibility  of  the 
Trea.>.ury  If  Treasury  find-s  dumping  prices. 
It  refers  the  ca.se  to  the  Tarl.T  Comn.lt.slon, 
•*hl.n  then  h.Ls  the  ^e^  p^  risibility  of  deter- 
mining within  3  months  whether  resulting 
injury  hius  or  Is  likely  to  rx'cur  H  H  10081 
Is  directed  to  the  first  step  namely  Trea.sury 
investigations  to  ascertain  whether  prlc« 
differentials  exist 

In  contrast  to  the  Tariff  Comn.lsslon. 
which  Congress  h.is  decreed  sh.iU  conclude 
Injury  Investigations  w;tliin  3  months,  the 
Treasury  hAs  had  no  time  limit  lmp<«ed  up- 
on It  In  connection  with  price  Investigations 
A  careful  review  of  the  time  taken  by  Treas- 
ury to  conclude  such  Investigations  In  re- 
cent years  will  show  that  Trea.sury  decisions 
have  taken  far  too  long,  have  a-s  a  result  ex- 
posed lmp<irters  and  domestic  pn^ducers  to 
unjustifiably  large  fln.inM.il  contingencies 
and  should  now  be  subjected  t'  a  statutory 
time  limit 

The  necii  for  rea.sonnbly  prompt  Treasury 
processing  of  dumping  InvcKtlgations  is 
clear  Dumping  of  course,  is  a  very  sfrlous 
matter  ImposItU  n  of  dumping  duties  is 
designed  t.i  .ifTcct  prlcliig  of  foreign  pr<Kiurts 
In  the  United  States  and  those  Intrndltig  to 
sell  such  products  here  are  entitled  to  know 
what  their  prices  will  have  to  be  Prom  the 
domestic  side,  competitive  Indtistrles  should 
be  entitled  to  prompt  protection  from  In- 
jurious dumping 

Clearly,  this  view  does  iKJt  represent  a 
parti.san  p<.sition  Ihe  fact  tliat  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  b.ith  political  parties  are  supporting 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act    is   one   Indication       Another   is    the 
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fact  that  the  Trciisury  Department  Itself,  in 
testimony  delivered  In  1957  by  then  Asslst- 
.Tiit  Secretary  David  W  K-?ndall  l)efore  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  hearings 
on  H  R    6006.  6007  and  5120  stated: 

"If  there  Is  dumping  gong  on.  It  Is  only 
•air  that  we  get  at  it  as  swiftly  as  possible 
and  come  to  u  final  determination  as  swiftly 
,is  po.ssible.  both  for  the  jrotectlon  of  the 
domestic  fellow  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
importer  whose  funds  are  tied  up.  and  who 
does  not  know  the  full  antwer  until  a  final 
solution   lias   l>een   made." 

The  need  for  reasonable  speed  la  empha- 
sized by  another  feature  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  If  In  the  course  of  lt«  Investigation, 
I'reasury  concludes  as  a  preliminary  matter 
that  there  Is  reaaon  to  believe  or  suspect 
that  dumping  Is  going  on  it  U  authorized 
to  order  the  withholding  of  final  duty  as- 
j^evments  on  tlie  product  involved  Such 
a  preliminary  decision  haj  the  effect  of  In- 
juring that  if  special  dumping  duties  tire 
U'lm.itely  a.'sessed.  they  will  be  aareased 
on  5U-h  Imparls  caught  bj  the  withholding 
order  Ihls  means  that  su.h  lmi>orta  enler- 
u.g  the  United  States  dur  ng  the  covirae  of 
Treiksury's  Investigation  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  Importer  Is  making  contracu. 
m.-^y  thrmselves  bectime  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial dumping  duties,  therety  completely  dis- 
rupting an  importers  cost  calculations  If 
the  importer  wishes  to  cot.tlnue  to  sell  the 
pnxlucis  Involved,  he  must  post  a  bond  to 
cover  the  potential  special  dumping  duty. 
The  disrupting  effect  of  these  withholding 
orders  has  t>een  repeatedly  -ecognlzed  In  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee by  both  Importers  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers, as  well  as  Treasury  Itself.  It  Is  to  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  that  the  period  of 
uncertainty  created  by  these  orders  be  as 
short  as  possible 

In  the  face  of  the  admitted  need  for  rea- 
sonable speed.  Treafurys  record  In  recent 
ye;u-8  Is  thoroughly  disapp-ilntlng  A  study 
completed  In  January  of  this  year  and  based 
nn  Information  available  from  the  Federal 
Register  disclosed  that  In  39  dumping  In- 
vestigations terminated  by  Treasury  since 
August  1968.  In  which  withholding  orders 
were  Issued  after  that  date,  an  average  of 
8  months  elapeed  during  which  such  with- 
holding orders  were  In  effect  There  Is  no 
way  of  ascertaining  from  public  Information 
how  much  time  elapsed  from  the  dates  of 
complaint  to  final  decisions  In  these  cases. 
In  9  Investigations  uncompleted  by  January 
and  In  which  withholding  orders  were  Issued 
after  August  1958.  such  orders  were  In  effect 
an  average  of  13  months 

An  even  more  detailed  study  Involving  13 
cement  dumping  complaints  brought  on  be- 
half of  Pennsylvania  and  other  northeast 
cement  producers  discloses  the  practical  con- 
.sequences  of  Treasury's  delays,  both  for  the 
Importers  Involved  and  for  the  relevant 
d<imestlc  industry  Of  the  nine  such  cement 
dumping  Investigations  thus  far  completed 
by  Treasury,  the  fastest  processing  Involved 
7  months  from  the  date  of  complaint  to  the 
date  of  final  determination;  the  slowest  took 
:i!5  months;  the  average  for  all  9  cases  was 
15  months.  Of  the  four  such  remaining  In- 
vestigations still  undecided,  one  has  been 
pending  2  years  and  8  months.  The  com- 
plainants and  the  Importers  have  thus  far 
had  to  wait  an  average  of  over  14  months 
without  final  Treasury  action  on  any  of 
these  4  cases 

In  virtually  every  one  of  the  13  cases  Treas- 
ury Issued  the  withholding  order  mentioned 
above,  with  the  result  that  over  1.700,000 
barrels  of  cement  were  caught  by  such 
orders  an  enormous  contingent  liability 
which,  this  study  indicates,  would  have  been 
materially  reduced  had  Treasury^Uke  the 
Tariff  Commission  been  required  to  render 
final  determinations  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 


Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domes- 
tic Industry,  during  the  time  from  the  flllng 
of  the  respective  complaints  to  final  Treas- 
ury determlaatlons.  or  through  December  in 
the  case  of  three  investigations  not  yet  termi- 
nated, a  total  of  over  2  million  barrels  of 
cement  has  been  entered  at  northeastern 
coast  ports  and  sold  In  competition  with  do- 
mestically produced  cement.  All  this  bar- 
relage  had  either  been  determined  to  have 
been  sold  at  dumping  prices,  or  in  the  case 
of  unfinished  Invest. g.itlons.  Treasury  has 
found  reason  to  relieve  or  suspect  sale  of  this 
cement  at  such  prices.  This  study  also  con- 
firms that  if  Treasury  had  been  required  to 
act  within  a  reasonable  time,  this  figure 
would  have  been  materially  reduced,  thus 
sparing  the  domestic  Industry,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  from  unfair  price  competition. 
The  time  consumed  in  Tro\sury  process- 
ing of  dumping  investigations  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  before. 
The  problem  was  raised  at  the  House  Ways 
ar^d  Me.\ns  Committee  hearings  on  H  R  9478. 
the  Customs  Slmpllfl.Mtlon  An  of  1954.  by 
which  Congress  transferred  responsibility 
f  T  I;  Jury  drterminatlons  from  Treasury  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  Data  submitted  by 
Tre.isury  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
at  that  time  did  not  disclose  the  time  con- 
sumed by  Treasury  in  reaching  Its  final  de- 
terminations under  the  act  prior  to  1964. 
Those  data,  however,  did  Include  16  dump- 
ing ca.ses  that  had  not  been  completed  at 
the  time.  Of  those,  two  had  been  pending  for 
more  than  4  years,  two  for  approximately  2 
years,  two  for  16  months,  and  four  for  about 
6  months. 

Treasury's  stated  excuse  at  that  time  was 
that  it  had  proved  difficult  to  assemble  In- 
formation as  to  past  Injury.  Nonetheless. 
Congress  provided  that  the  Injury  deter- 
mining function  which  it  transferred  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  had  to  be  completed 
within  3  months  of  the  date  a  dumping  case 
was  referred  to  the  Commission  by  Treasury 
with  a  determination  of  dumping  prices.  At 
that  time  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In 
8  nate  Report  No.  2326.  concluded  that 
thereafter  In  conducting  the  pricing  investi- 
gation that  was  left  In  its  hands,  the  Treas- 
ury "should  ordinarily  make  Its  determina- 
tion within  a  period  of  90  days  and  believes 
that  it  will  conform  to  such  a  time  limita- 
tion to  the  full  extent  practicable." 

As  summarized  above,  Treasury's  record 
since  the  1954  amendment  demonstrates  that 
the  expectations  of  Congress  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  Accordingly,  it  was  concluded  that 
only  appropriate  amendment  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  will  Insure  the  prompt  proc- 
essing of  dumping  investigations  by  Treasu- 
ury.  and  that  Is  the  principal  purpose  of 
H  R.  10081.  Congress  has  imposed  time 
limits  on  Injury  investigations  In  dumping 
cases;  it  should  do  the  same  for  the  pricing 
investigations. 

Rather  than  the  90-day  period  envisaged 
by  the  Senate  Conunlttec,  HH.  10O81  would 
require  Treasury  decisions  within  a  period  of 
4  months  from  the  date  a  dumping  com- 
plaint la  filed.  It  is  believed  this  is  a 
reasonable  time  limitation,  especially  in  view 
of  the  3-month  limit  now  Imposed  on  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

As  stated  previously,  the  principal  purpose 
of  my  bill  iB  to  insure  reasonably  speedy 
Treasury  action  In  cases  arising  under  the 
Antidumping  Act.  In  reviewing  the  recent 
administration  of  that  measure,  however, 
another  matter  has  come  to  light  which  In- 
volves an  old  problem  tor  the  Congress; 
namely,  the  preservation  of  fair  competition 
from  unwarranted  price  discriminations 
masquerading  as  so-called  quantity  dis- 
counts. 

The  Antidumping  Act,  of  course.  Is  a 
measure  comparable  to  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  Both  acts  are  directed  against 
price  discrimination,  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  being  primarily  concerned  with  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  Antidumping  Act 


being  concerned  with  our  foreign  conunerce. 
Under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  a  domestic 
producer  is  allowed  to  charge  a  lower  price 
to  a  customer  buying  in  relatively  large 
quantities  only  if  he  can  show  that  such 
larger  quantities  result  in  cost  savings  to 
him  that  are  being  passed  along  to  his  cus- 
tomer. It  is  believed  that  foreign  producers 
selling  in  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  American  producers  who  face  the  bur- 
den of  cost  Justifying  quantity  discounts, 
should  in  fairness  also  l>e  subject  to  the 
same  burden  As  presently  administered  by 
Treasury,  foreign  producers  escape  that  bur- 
den. HJl.  10081  would  Insure  equal  treat- 
ment of  both  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

It  is  a  fairly  common  occurrenc*  that 
goods  are  sold  to  the  United  Statas  >n 
quantities  that  are  considerably  greater  than 
the  quantities  in  which  those  gooda  are  sold 
abroad.  It  may  well  be  that  production  and 
sales  of  such  larger  quantlUee  reault  In 
significant  savings  In  manufacturing,  sell- 
tng.  or  other  cosu.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  Antidumping  Act  reaUstlcaliy 
r.llov^a  such  c.»t  savings  to  be  paased  along 
to  customers  in  the  United  Statea — and  does 
not  condemn  the  resulting  lower  prices  to 
the  United  States  as  dumping  prices.  In- 
stead, section  203(b||l)  authorlaes  Treas- 
ury to  m.'ke  "due  allowance"  for  price  dif- 
ferences resulting  from  differing  quantities 
in  which  goods  are  sold. 

This  "due  allowance"  is  comparable  to  the 
act's  provision  for  due  allowances  for  other 
differences  In  circumstances  of  sale  and  for 
the  fact  that  sales  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States  of  similar  but  not  identical  merchan- 
dise are  being  compared.  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  however,  that  In  these  two  cases  the 
"due  allowance"  Is  limited  to  an  amount 
Jxistifled  from  cost  information. 

Thus,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Re- 
port No.  1261  recommending  enactment  of 
the  1958  amendments  to  the  act  authorizing 
"due  allowance"  for  "other  differences  in 
circumstances  of  sale"  explicitly  states  that 
"examples  would  be  differences  in  terms  of 
sale,  credit  terms,  and  advertising  and 
selling  costs."  Similarly,  that  report  in  con- 
nection with  the  1958  amendment  authoriz- 
ing "due  allowance"  for  the  fact  that  sim- 
ilar but  not  Identical  merchandise  was  under 
consideration,  gave  as  an  example  the  com- 
parison of  long-handled  shovels  sold  to  the 
United  States  and  otherwise  Identical  but 
short-handled  shovels  sold  abroad  and  stated 
that  the  price  comparison  would  then  be 
made  after  "allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
long  handles  cost  more  than  the  short 
handles."  Identical  statements  respecting 
both  kinds  of  "due  allowance"  appear  In  the 
1958  Senate  Finance  Committee  Report  No. 
1619. 

HR.  10081  is  designed  to  insure  that,  as 
In  the  case  of  comparing  similar  but  not 
Identical  merchandise  and  "other  differences 
in  circumstances  of  sale,"  any  "due  allow- 
ance" for  sales  of  relatively  larger  quantities 
to  the  United  States  is  Jvistlfied  in  terms  of 
cost  savings.  For  this  purpose  H.R.  10081 
borrows  verbatim  the  relevant  language  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  would  limit 
due  allowances  for  differing  quantities  of 
sale  to  "differences  In  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  delivery"  resulting  from  the 
difference  in  quantities.  By  this  amendment 
there  would  be  Imposed  on  foreign  producers 
the  same  burden  to  cost  Justify  quantity  dis- 
counts as  Is  now  imposed  on  their  competi- 
tors in  the  United  States,  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers, by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  give  endorsement  to  the  pro- 
visions of  and  the  need  for  H.R.  10081.  This 
nonpartisan  bill  amending  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 
In  fairness  and  equity,  it  deserves  whole- 
hearted support  and  enactment  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 
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SENATE 


Tin  MSDAV,  April  19,  1%2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ludvik  Nemec,  chaplain  of 
Braddock  General  Hospital,  Braddock, 
Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  pause  at  this 
moment  to  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon 
this  august  Senate  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America  which  is  graciously  extendint< 
its  wise  and  powerful  hand  to  relieve  the 
slavery  of  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, grant  It  the  light  to  recognize  the 
means,  and  the  grace  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  overcome  the  evil  of  atiieistic 
communism,  that  seeks  to  destroy  tlie 
dignity  and  rights  of  men  and  the  na- 
tions they  have  formed  in  the  mold  of 
Christian  principles. 

Thou  who,   in   Thy   providenc'\   didst 
enlighten    the   minds   of    the    Foundu^g 
Fathers   of   the   United   States  to  write 
into    their    Constitution    the    freedoms 
which  the  enslaved  nations  seek  to  re- 
train,   impart   to   the    legislators   of   this 
yreat  Nation  a  sympathy  and  an  under- 
standing  of    the   problems    which    beset 
their  brothers  abroad.    In  their  prescm 
position  as  leaders  in  the  free  world,  let 
them  not  lose  their  sense  of  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  n^'ht.     Let 
them  recall  that  the  tragedy   by  which 
Czechoslovakia    was    forced    under    the 
heel  of  communism  is  not  an  isolated  in- 
cident.     May    they    recos-'nize    the    fact 
that  that  pattern  of  perfidy  has  spread 
ever  nearer  to  the  shores  of  this  t,'reat 
American  Nation.     Let  them  view  with 
horror    the    martyrdom,    the    imprison- 
ment,   and    the    exile    of    the    civil    and 
spiritual      leaders     of      their     enslaved 
brothers   in   Czechoslovakia:   the  denial 
and    the    thwarting   of    divine    worship, 
the  closing  of  private  schools,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  free  press,  curtailment  of 
the  free  pursuit  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  imposition  of  false  teaching  and  the 
Inaldlous  deception  of  their  youth.    May 
these  leKL<»lators  do  all  In  their  power  to 
relieve  the  suffering  that  follows  stark 
fear,  hunger,  the  dlAplacement.  and  the 
maMftcre  of  thousands  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple.    May  they  recognize  their  oppor- 
tunity to  resist   this,  the  most  violent 
barbarUm  in  hUtory.    Make  known  to  all 
the  free  world  the  Inspirational  leader- 
ship of  those  silenced  at  home,  as  well  as 
those  In  exile.     Bless  the  deliberations 
of  the  scholars  presently  engaged  in  the 
first  Congress  of  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  Sciences  In  America. 
so  that  their  work  may  reflect  truth  as 
a    liberating    and    prevailing    principle. 
Grant  that  truth  will  prevail  and  justice 
shall  not  perish. 

From  Thee.  O  benign  dispenser  of  all 
rrood.  the  great  and  small  nations  await 
the  bestowal  of  Thy  blessing,  so  that 
they  may  enjoy  freedom  with  the  dignity 
of  men.  in  love,  in  peace,  and  in  justice. 
and  that  having  shared  in  today's  pas- 


sion, they  may  know  the  fulfillment  of 
tomorrows  resurrection  in  the  pursuit 
of  happine.ss  under  God.     Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Hcmphrey.  and  by 
mianimous  consent,  the  reading  of  tht- 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April   17.   1962,   was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT   - 
APPROVAL   OF    BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  conimunicatt-d 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Millar,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  IG.  1962.  the  Pics, dent  had  ap- 
proved  and   s.gncd    the   fullowing    acts: 

S  l'»?  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Rev  Patrick 
Fl,.y(l. 

S  270  .\i\  art  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Jell^a 
Prendlr  Milenovlc: 

S  1305  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Kazxio  Ito 
and  .s.itiimi  Ito: 

S  152i)  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  EUz- 
.ibeth  .-'Kl  ir  Polkowslca; 

b  1578  .\:\  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Yin  I, sang: 

H  le>38  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felix  Le- 
dm.i  Mendor.a; 

S  1841  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.irl.\  Zam- 
bet.  ulla. 

S  1874  An  act  for  the  relief  i^f  Rdand 
Fernando  Mlshiitanl;    and 

S  2101  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aid  i  M  irv 
-Sonne  Boccalerv 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  me.«sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoumed  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  rt'port  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreem:;  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  tho 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  ^S 
205'  U)  expedite  the  utilization  of  tele- 
vision transmission  facilities  in  our 
public  schools  and  coI:e^'es,  and  in  adult 
training  programs 

The  me.ssat;e  also  anr.ounctd  chat  the 
Hou.se  had  pa.'^sed  the  following'  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate- 

HR  1404  An  act  fjr  the  relief  uf  Mrs 
Ft. meet   MariKiaraclna, 

HR  Ifl.'il  An  act  f.T  the  relief  of  William 
Fulb), 

HR  2103  An  set  fur  llic  relief  (f  An- 
tonio C    Ytrael. 

HR  2187  An  act  fur  the  relief  "i  Auijur.- 
tin  Ramlrer-Trejo, 

HR  2198  An  set  for  lUe  rcUtf  uf  CjjIw. 
8epulveda  Ab«rca, 

H  R  2872  An  act  fur  the  relief  uf  H<.ni* 
U^riu  Smith, 

HR  3595  An  act  fur  the  relief  uf  Ajina 
Uernia  AUoca, 

H  R  3633  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ange- 
Ime  Ralr-one, 

H  R  3714  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Maclejewska: 

H  R   4655    An    act    for    the   relief   of    Adele 

An  Is   Man.so'.;r: 

nn   50«i     An   act    for  tiie  relief  of   James 

I.     Mt^rrii:, 

HR   5916  An    act    for    the    r'-Ilef    of    Ml.ss 

Siusanna  Mnscato  (Reverend  M'  ther 
Chartt,-isi  : 

HR  6021  An  act  for  the  relief  of  i,t    Don 

Walsh    ajid  Lt     Lawrence   A     Shomaker- 


H  R  63:30  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Vincent 
Edward  Hughes,  his  wife.  Carmel  Phllomena 
Huk'hes    and   tiieir  alien  children; 

HR   63H6    An  act   fur  the  relief  of  Cleo  A 
Dekat. 

H  R   7332    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Ethel   Ki.oii, 

H  H  7»il7  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
W    St-h:<'i»:er, 

H  H  81:j4  An  art  lo  authorize  the  sale 
i.f  the  nniieral  est.ite  In  certain  land.«: 

HR  8321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
C'l.irn  M.iV  M.it thews. 

HK  8<:31  An  act  fur  Uie  relief  uf  David 
B    KUgore  and   Jimmle  D    Ru.shlng; 

H  R  8y4tJ  An  act  for  the  relief  if  Mary 
R.  Galot  ta. 

H  R  94ti«5.  An  act  f.  r  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Jesse  O   Smith. 

H  R  96t;9  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Molly 
Kw.mk 

H  R  y7a2  An  a(  t.  for  tl'.e  rtllef  of  Col  A  A 
W.its.in. 

H  R  1002(3  An  act  fdr  the  nllef  of  Thoma.s 
J    FlU'patrlck   and  Pet^er  D    Power. 

HR  1U314  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam R..dkovlch  Co  ,  Inc., 

H  R  10440  An  act  to  authorize  tlie  acqui- 
sition, training  and  inalnten.mce  of  dogs  to 
be  u.sed  m  law  euUirnnient  In  tl>e  DUtrlct 
of  Colunibl.i, 

HH  11032  An  act  Kr.mtlng  a  renewal  of 
patent  Ni  92.187  relatmc  Uj  the  badge  of  the 
.Soi:s  wf  the  American  Legion. 

HR  11IJ33  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No  55  398  rel.ttliiK  to  the  badge  of  the 
Aniericm  Legion  Auxiliary 

HR  11034  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
p.iU-nt  No  54.296  relating  to  the  badge  of  the 
.^meiicm  Legion, 

HR  112«.t  An  act  ni.ikin^  appropriations 
for  the  IJep.irtrnent  of  LX-rcnse  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3'),  ij(i.]  and  for  other 
purp'i^es     and 

H  J  Res  677.  Joint  res.  l.i'mn  rel.iiing  to 
the  adml.islon  of  certain  .ul-ptid  children. 

The  me.-^^sage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  anreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concuirence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Res  438  C+tncurrent  resolution 
to  provide  fur  a  Jdnt  c  immittee  of  the 
Congr»-«  to  represent  the  Congress  at  cere- 
m.  mie'i  celebr.itlnK  the  375th  anrdversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Last  C-.iony  and  the  birth 
of  Vlr^ini  I  Dare,  and 

H  C'.>n  Res  4«5  Concurrent  resolution 
that  when  the  H  .vwe  adjourns  on  Thurs- 
day. April  19  1962  it  stiind  .-\dJourned  until 
12  o'clock  merldi.m  en  Monday.  April  80 
1962 
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ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  me<«a:,'c  al«5  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  afflxc  d  his  .Mgnature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  thry  were  nluncd  by  the 
Premdent  pro  tempore: 

S  205  An  act  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
tl.<n»  Act  of  1034  to  esUblUh  a  program  of 
Federal  matching  grants  for  the  construction 
of  tele\Ui,in  broadcasting  facllltl««  to  be 
used  f  r  education  purp<jse», 

S  505  An  art  fur  the  relief  of  Seymour 
Ri-ihcrtson, 

y  508  An  act  f-.r  the  relief  of  John  E 
Be.im.m  a:id  Adelaide  K    Boaman; 

S  704  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Marlys  E. 
Tedln  and   Elizabeth  O    Reynolds; 

S  1057  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  hure.iu  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution; 

S  21.61  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Bursteln. 

S  2319  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  E. 
Elll.?on.    captain,   U.S.   Army,   retired; 


S  2549.  An  act  for  -he  relief  of  Edward 
L.  Werthelm: 

HR.  11027  An  act  U)  ajnend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;   and 

H  J.  Res  449.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  the  former  dwelling 
house  of  Alexander  Ha.Tnllton  as  a  national 
nu-niorlal. 


HOUSE     BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

HR.  1404.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Mangiaraclna; 

H  R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
F.ilby; 

H  R  2103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
C    Ysr.iel; 

H  R  2187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augustln 
Ramlrez-Trejo; 

HR  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
5^I)ulveda  .Abarca; 

H  R  2672  An  act  fo;-  the  relief  of  Sonla 
M.irl a  Smith; 

H  R.  3595  An  act  fo.-  the  relief  of  Anna 
I.sernla  Alloca; 

H  R  3633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
H  linone: 

H  R  3714  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Marlejewska; 

HR.  4655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adele 
Anis  Mansour; 

HR  5061  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
I.   Merrill: 

HR  5916  An  act  frr  the  relief  of  Miss 
Susanna  Moscato  (Re'crend  Mother  Char- 
it. us.  ; 

H  R  «J021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Don 
Walsh  and  Lt.  Lawrence  A.  Shumaker; 

H.R.6330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Edward  Hughes,  his  wife,  Carmel  Phllomena 
Hughes,  and  their  alien  children; 

HR  6386.  An  act  foi  the  reUef  of  Cleo  A. 
Dekat; 

HR  7617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
W    Schlelger; 

HJl.  8321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Clara  May  Matthews; 

H.R.863i.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
D.   Kllgore  and  JLmmle  D.  Rushing; 

HR  9466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Jesse  O  Smith; 

HR  9609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MoUy 
Kwauk; 

HR  9782.  An  act  fo-  the  relief  of  Col.  A. 
A  Watson; 

H  R.  10020.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J   Fltzpatrlck  and  Pete;:  D.  Power; 

H  R  10314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam Radkuvlch  Co  ,  Ir.c; 

HR  11033.  An  act  fTsntlng  a  renewal  of 
patent  No  92.187  relating  to  the  badge  of  ths 
u<ms  of  the  American  Laglon; 

H.R.  11033.  An  act  granting  a  rsnswal  of 
patent  No.  ft6,39S  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary; 

HR  11034  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
p  itent  No  54,296  relating  to  the  badge  of  the 
American  Legion;  and 

HJ  Res  677.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  Knoll; 

H  R.  8946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  R. 
Oalotta;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HR.  8134.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  the  mineral  estate  In  certain  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HR.  10440.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs 
to  be  used  In  law  enforcement  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


HJt.  11289.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tioiu. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (R.  Con. 
Res.  438)  to  provide  for  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  to  represent  the  Con- 
gress at  ceremonies  celebrating  the  375th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Lost 
Colony  and  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Joint  committee  to  t>e  composed  of 
six  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  six  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
represent  Congress  at  ceremonies  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina, 
during  the  week  Augtist  12  to  Augtist  18, 
1962,  Inclusive,  Jointly  by  the  committee  and 
by  the  Governor's  Commission  for  the  cele- 
b  atlon  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Virginia 
Dare,  in  commemoration  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-flfth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colony  on 
Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  and  the 
birth  of  the  first  English  child  in  America, 
Vl'glnia  Dare.  The  members  of  the  joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  from 
among  their  number. 

The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution,  not  to  exceed  $10,030,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  joint  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on^  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURD^^G 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Withholding  Psoic  Pat  or  Civilian  Em- 
ployees or  THE  UNmn  States  Dttes  for 
Membership  in  Certain  Employee  Organ- 
izations 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  with- 
holding from  the  pay  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  the  dues  for  member- 
ship in  certain  emplo3ree  organizations  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 


Proposed  Amendment  to  thx  Bttdckt,  1963, 
FOR  Department  or  thx  Imtouob  (S.  Doc. 
No.   88) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
involving  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  $2 
million,  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Report   on  Notice  or  Depart-ments  or  the 

A&MY     AND     AGRICI7LTTTRE     TO     INTKRCHANGS 

Jurisdiction  or  Certain  Lands 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  Secretiary  of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  on  the  intention  of  their  De- 
partments to  interchange  Jurisdiction  of 
military  and  national  forest  lands  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  or  Certain  Provisions  of  Exist- 
ing Law,  Relating  to  Relationship  or  the 
Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey    to   the   Air 

FOECE 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  provisions  of 
existing  law  concerning  the  relationship  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  so  that  they  will  apply  with  sim- 
ilar effect  to  the  Air  Force  (with  accompany- 
ing papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Extension   of   Defense   Prodtjction   Act   or 
1950  AS  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency. 

Report  on  Backlog  or  Penoimg  Application 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Communi- 

C.\TIONS    COMMIS.SION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  bearing  cases  in 
that  Commission,  as  of  Pebrtiary  28,  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  for  Ex- 
perimental, Developmental,  or  Research 
Work 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
contracts  negotiated  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, or  research  work,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1901  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations, 

RCPORT      ON      RCVIEW      OT      ACTOMATSC      DATA 

Psoccssiwo  or  Sesiks  B  V3.  Bavimos 
Bonds,  Bvreav  or  ras  Public  Dnrr 
( Parkcxsbvro,  W.  Va.,  OrricE) 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenerrl  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  automatic 
data  processing  of  series  E  U.8.  savings 
bonds.  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  (Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  OfBce),  Treasury  Department, 
dated  AprU  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

Report  on  Review  or  Management,  Utiliza- 
tion, AND  Maintenance  or  Selected  Land 
AND  Buildings  in  the   1st  and  12th  Dis- 
tricts, U.S.  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  management, 
utilization,    and    maintenance    of    selected 
land    and    buildings    in    the    1st    and    12th 
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Districts.  US  Coast  Guard.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, dated  April  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing reiX)rt  I  .  tu  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
Pieiit  Operations. 

RrpoRT  ON  Rrvnrw  or  Sklectid  Si-pplt  M.an- 

ACEMENT     PUNCTIONS     AND     RESPtJNSIBILITIES 

or  THg  Military  Clothing  and  Te.xtile 
SfPPLY  Agency.  Department  or  DrrENSE 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  reptjrt  on  the  review  of  selected  supply 
management  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Military  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply 
Agency.  Department  of  Defense.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  dated  April  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  I  :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Rep<irt  ON  Examination  or  Prck-vrement  or 
Certain  Plel  Tanks  by  Department  or 
THE  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genernl  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  uf  procure- 
ment of  1.700-gaUon  unassembled  Jettison- 
able  fuel  tanKs  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  under  negotiated  fixed-price  con- 
tract* with  Beech  Aircraft  Corp  .  Wichita. 
Ka na  ,  and  Fletcher  Aviation  Cnrp  .  Rose- 
mead.  Calif,  dated  April  1962  iwlth  an  ac- 
companying reporti;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  temp<ire 
A    Joint    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of 
the   Stat*   of  California;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

"Skmatx  Joiwt  RKaoLunow   9 
"Rewlutlon    relative    to    ratifying    the    15th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  states 

"Whereaa  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
■tltuUon  of  the  United  8Ute*  was  proposed 
to  the  leffUlatures  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  by  the  40th  Congress  on  the  3«th 
day  of  rebnury  1809;  and 

'Whereas  the  said  Iftth  amendment  was 
declared  to  have  bsen  ratlfled  in  a  proclama- 
tum  by  the  Secreury  of  SUM  on  the  »Oth 
day  of  Uarch  1S70.  and  thus  became  a  con- 
•tlluttonal  provision;  and 

"Wh«reas  the  objective  of  thU  amendment 
was  to  forbid  depriving  Negroes  of  their  vot- 
ing rights  on  the  basts  of  race  or  previous 
condition  of  slavery;  and 

'Whereas  the  LegUlature  of  the  State  of 
California  has  not  heretofore  ratified  said 
amendment;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  15th  amendment  has 
long  been  a  vital  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  should  be  ratified 
by  the  SUte  of  California  to  show  the  con- 
currence of  this  great  State  with  the  prin- 
ciples therein  enunciated,  and 

Whereas  the  said  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
as  follows 

■  Section  1  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

■  Sec  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion'   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  At^ern- 
hly  of  the  State  of  California  (jointly,  a  ma- 
lOTity  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
houie  of  said  Legislature  voting  \n  favor 
thereof).  That  the  said  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified  by  the  Legis- 


hiture   of   the   SUte  of  California;    and   be   it 
further 

Refolied.  Thiit  certified  cnple.s  if  the  f  ire- 
going  preamble  and  resdlu'iiai  be  fT warded 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
Pre.sident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Spealcer  of  the  House 
of  Rei^resentatlves  of  the   United  States  " 


i-oninilsstoners  endorse  H  R  10682  re  Youth 
('<.ii.s.-r\ati m  Corp.s,  and  that  they  request 
Sena'ors  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Ben- 
JA.MIN  Smith,  and  Congre.s.smen  William  H 
Bate.s.  Tmoma.s  J  Lane.  F  BRAuroRo  Morse, 
and  Torbert  H  Macdonald,  to  do  all  {xjsslble 
to  secure  pa.s&age  of  this  most  desirable  leg- 
islation 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE 
AGED— RESOLUTION 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachu-setLs  Mr 
President.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to 
have  f:nnted  in  the  Record  a  re.solution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  leRislation  to  place  medical  care 
for  the  aKed  luider  social  security 

Tliere  beinti  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Be  It  reiolved.  That  the  city  council  re- 
quest the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  talie 
favorable  action  on  the  King-Anderson  bill 
placing  medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
Social  security 


YOUTH    CONSERVATION    CORPS- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  county  commissioner.s  of 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  relating  to  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows 

At  a  regular  meeting  (jf  the  county  com- 
missioners held  at  Salem  on  Tuesday 
April  10  1962  Chairman  Cshlll  and  Com- 
missioners Burke  and  Pratt  were  present 

Up<jn  motion  of  Mr    Pratt,  duly  seconded 
It   was    unanimously   voted   that   ths   c<<unty 


NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BANKING 
SYSTEMS  IN  OREGON— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  PVesident.  recently 
I  rrcrived  from  John  Steelhammer,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Independent 
Bankers  of  Ore^ion.  a  resolution  adapted 
by  Us  board  of  directors  on  February  15, 
196-'  It  describes  the  activities  of  the 
National  and  State  banking  systems  in 
OreKon  It  calls  attention  to  what  the 
board  feels  is  growing  domination  of 
Orejs'on  banking  by  two  national  banks 
operating'  statewide  in  the  State,  and 
urufs  that  the  dual  banking  system  be 
encouraged 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
resolution  apfx^ar  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  particularly  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Fetl-ral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ur.so:  I  TioN  or  the  Board  <)»  Directors.  In- 
orprNUENT  Bankers  or  Oregon.  Febsu- 
ARY    15     1962 

Whereas  the  dual  banking  system  has  long 
been  recognized  in  the  State  of  Oregon  as  a 
system  accruing  to  the  best  Interesu  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  Stale  of  Oregon,  and 

Where.is  the  dual  banking  system  has  pro- 
hibited the  monop<jlistlc  domination  of  the 
banking  indu«try  In  the  State  of  Oregon  by 
any  'ne  or  any  ojmblnatlon  of  large  state- 
wide national  branch  banking  systems,   and 

Where*s  the  following  statement  Is  com- 
piled as  of  December  30,  106],  from  the 
rep.irts  of  condition  of  all  of  the  banks  in 
Oregon    U>  wit 
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Whereas  currently  the  Plrst  National  Bank 
of  Oregon  and  the  US  National  Bank  of 
Portland  together  operate  167  branches, 
which,  with  the  home  banks,  total  169  bank- 
ing offlces  now  operating  within  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  whereas  there  are  40  State 
charter  banks  having  ;}8  branches  and  9  na- 
tional banks  and  the  Bank  of  California, 
totaling  88  banking  nfflces  now  operating  in 
the  State  of  Oreg^m 

Whereas  there  Is  concentrated  m  two  state- 
wide national  banking  ifTlces  79  5  percent  of 
the  banking  assets  of  the  SL,ite  of  Oregon 
and  in  the  State-chartered  baiiks.  <ither  na- 
tional banks,  including  Uie  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, only  20  5  percent  of  the  banking  as- 
sets of  the  State  of  Oregon 

Whereas  the  above  figures  dl.sclose  tb.it  the 
two    sUlewlde    national    banking    offices    in 


Oregon  are  approaching  monop<jllstic  domi- 
nation of  the  banking  industry  In  the  State 
of  Oregon     Be  It 

Rennivrd  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Indfpr-Kdfnt  Bankers  of  Oregon,  That  the 
dual  banking  system  be  encouraged  and 
continued  and  that  all  efTorts  be  made  to 
perp»>tuate  tlie  dual  banking  system  In  the 
State    of    C)regon,    be    It   further 

RfUHifd  niitt  the  Increasing  concentra- 
tion of  the  banking  assets  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  In  the  hands  of  the  sUtewlde  na- 
tional banking  offices  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Feder.il  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insiirance  Corporation,  that  copies  of 
thi.s  resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the 
S«-nat.irs  and  RepresenUtlves  In  the  Con- 
gress fruin  the  St4ite  of  Oregon. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Relations,   with  amendments: 

3  2919  A  bill  to  authorize  retired  person- 
nel of  the  US  Government  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations,  presents,  and  other  things 
tendered  them  by  certain  foreign  countries 
(Rept.   No,    1344). 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R  8916  An  act  to  authorize  grants  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  project  of  con- 
struction for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Rept    No    1345). 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment • 

S  1834  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Act 
of  August  7,  I94fl  (60  Stat.  898).  as  amended. 
by  providing  for  an  Increase  in  the  author- 
ization funds  to  be  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospital  facilities  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  in  which 
grants  may  be  made;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No    I34fl);   and 

8  3011  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  C<jngreas  approved  Majch  1.  1899,  en- 
titled "An  art  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  irmove 
dangerous  and  unsafe  buildings  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1347). 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  M  tssachusetts,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia, 
wltiiout  amendment: 

S.  2793  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Trafflc  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  assess  reasonable  fees  for  the 
restoration  of  motor  vehicle  operators'  per- 
miu  and  operating  prttlleges  after  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  thereof  (Rept.  No.  1362); 
and 

H  R  7752  An  art  to  amend  tlie  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Beot, 
No   I3ftn 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Massarhu setts,  from  the 
Cf/mmittee  on  the  District  of  ColumMs, 
with  an  amendment: 

H  R.  0«O«  An  :w:t  to  auihorlM  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  to 
sell  certain  properly  owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  located  In  Prince  WlllUm 
County.  Vs  ,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No    13»0) 

Dy  Mr  SMITH  of  MswachusetU,  fronj  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  amendments 

s  308«  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
In  the  workweek  of  the  Pire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purpoKps  I  Rppr    No    134fli;and 

H  R  2838.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  Dlst^iff  Founda- 
tion  (Rept    No.  1349). 

By  Mr.  BEALL.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  2357.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  credit  life  Insurance  and  credit  acci- 
dent and  health  Insurance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1353);  and 

S.  2795  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  by 
collecting  agencies  and  private  detective 
aarencles  of  any  name,  emblem,  or  insignia 
which  reasonably  tends  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  such  agency  is  an  agency 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bl.\  (Rept   No    1355) . 

By  Mr  BEALL.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act   to  Incorporate  the   Hungarian  Re- 


formed Federation  of  America."  approved 
March  2.  1907,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1364). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

8.  3250.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  National  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 
Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
organized  1883.  78  years  old  (Rept.  No.  1356) ; 
and 

jH.R.  6967.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
corporation of  certain  nonprofit  corjxjra- 
tions  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1357). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  3197.  A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Clara    B. 
Fry;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  3198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renata  Lat- 
tanzl;    and 

8.3199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  K. 
Bechtold;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

8.  3200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
13,  1946.  relating  to  Federal  participation  In 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  territories  and  poe- 
sessions;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  )  : 

8.3201.  A  bin  to  amend  section  401  of  the 
act  of  June  16.  1938  (49  8tat.  383;  16  U.8.C. 
715s).  in  order  to  authorize  Increased  pay- 
ments to  counties  In  which  Federal  wildlife 
refuges  are  situated,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  ROBERT^SON  (by  request)  : 

8.3202  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  adjust  the  terms  of  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Hyutem,  to 
Increase  the  salaries  of  members  of  such 
B<j«rd,  and  for  oth«r  purposes;  and 

S.aSOS  A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   RosmTROw  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH; 

8.  8204.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  confirm  in  the  Btat«  of  Idaho 
clear  title  to  certain  school  indemnity  lands 
heretofore  selected  by  the  State;  and 

8. 3205.  A  bill  to  afford  relief  for  defi- 
ciencies In  grants  for  school,  college,  and 
university  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chubch  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 


RENATA  LATTANZI 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Renata  Lattanzi.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  In  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
prirted  in  the  Recoad. 

The  biU  (S.  3198)  for  the  relief  of 
Renata    Lattanzi,    introduced    by    Mr. 


Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sermte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arrerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Renata  Lattanzi,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien 
child  of  Mrs.  Mary  DlLorete,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  Renata  Lattanzi  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,,  privilege  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 


PETER  K.  BECHTOLD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Peter  K.  Bechtold.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3199)  for  the  relief  of 
Peter  K.  Bechtold,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Peter  K.  Bechtold  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  16,  1960, 


TERMINATION  DATES  OP  CHAIR- 
MAN. VICE  CHAIRMAN,  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  OP  GOVER- 
NORS    OF     FEDERAL     RESERVE 

SYSTEM 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  Pregldent,  by 
rwjuest,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  by  changing  the 
termination  dates  of  the  Chairman,  Vice 
Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Resene 
System.  It  would  also  increase  their 
salaries. 

This  bill  was  proposed  by  the  President 
in  his  letter  of  April  17,  1962.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  President  s 
letter  and  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3202)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  adjust  the  terms 
of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  members  of  such  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assemblea.  That  the 
•econd  jMuvgrsph  of  section  10  of  the  Fed- 
eral ReMrve  Act  (13  XJS.C.  242)  la  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  of  such 
paragraph  which  now  reads:  'Of  the  persons 
thus  appointed,  one  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  as  chairman  and  one  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Board,  to  serve  as  such  for 
a  term  of  four  years  '  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  four  sentences 

"The  term  of  each  member  of  the  Board 
lawfully  In  office  on  January  31.  1964.  shall 
expire  on  January  31  of  the  year  following 
the  year  In  which  his  term  would  have  ex- 
pired in  accordance  with  his  appointment 
One  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  chairman  and  one 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Board,  each  to  serve 
as  such  for  a  term  of  four  years  expiring  on 
January  31  of  the  year  In  which  the  term  of 
offlce  of  the  President  expires,  and  the  terms 
as  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  mem- 
bers serving  as  such  on  January  31.  1965. 
shall  expire  on  that  date.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  a  member  of  the 
Board  Is  designated  as  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  Board,  such  member  shall 
contlnvie  to  serve  as  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man, as  the  case  may  be.  until  his  successor 
as  such  Is  designated  by  the  President 
Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur,  other  than 
by  expiration  of  term.  In  the  office  of  chair- 
man or  vice  chairman,  another  member  uf 
the  Board  shall  be  designated  by  the  Prest- 
der  t  to  &11  such  vacancy  and  shall  hold  such 
office  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predeces- 
sor ■■ 

Sec  2  The  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of 
1956  Is  amended,  effective  at  the  be«?lnnlng 
of  the  first  pay  period  commencing  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  102 
of  such  Act  (5  use    22011   the  following 

"(11)  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System   ': 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  103  of 
such    Act    (5    use     2202)     the    following 

"(b)  The  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  members  (excluding  the  chairman  i 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve   System    i6i    shall    be    t22,0O0  ", 

(c)  by  deletlni?  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
105  of  such  Act  1 5  use  2204 1  and  chang- 
ing the  numbering  of  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly:  and 

(d)  by  deleting  from  the  list  of  agencies 
•et  forth  In  paragraph  (45)  of  section  loeiai 
of  such  Act  (5  use  2205(aii  the  words 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System    (6)  ' 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Robertson 
Is  as  follows : 

April  17,  1962 
Dc'iR  Ma  President  In  my  Economic  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  January  20,  I  recom- 
mended two  reforms  affecting  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  ( 1  >  revision  of  the  terms  of 
the  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  so  that  a  new  President 
will  be  able  to  nominate  a  Chairman  of  his 
own  choice  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  and 
(2)  giving  adequate  recognition  to  the  Im- 
portant responsibilities  of  the  Btiard  of  Gov- 
ernors by  Increasing  their  salaries 

Both  of  theee  reforms  were  proposed  by 
the  Independent  and  nonpartisan  Commis- 
si.-a  on  Money  and  Credit  In  Its  report  last 
year  Both  were  endorsed  in  the  Annua) 
Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress  on  my  January  1962.  Eco- 
nomic Report 

1.    REVISION    or    TERMS 

The  Board  consists  of  seven  Governors  ap- 
p  'nted  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  terms  of  14 
years,  staggered  so  that  one  term  expires  on 
J.inuary  31  every  second  year.  The  Board 
shares  important  responsibilities  for  the 
policies  of  the  System  with  President*  of  the 


12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  By  these  arrange- 
ments the  Congieaa  has  assured  the  System 
both  continuity  and  Indepen.lence  from 
political  Influence 

Federal  Reserve  monetary  policies  affect, 
and  are  affected  by.  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial measures  of  other  Federal  agencies 
Federal  Reserve  actions  are  an  important 
part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  Government  pol- 
icies for  economic  stabilization  and  growth 
at  home  and  for  the  defense  of  the  dollar 
abroatl  Therefore  as  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  hlsU>ry  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serv»>  'he  principal  officer  of  the  Systeni  must 
h.ive  the  conflderice  '<t  the  President  This 
!s  essential  for  the  effective  cjiordlnallon  of 
the  monetary,  fiscal,  and  financial  policies 
of  the  Ciovernmenl  It  Is  essential  for  the 
effective  represent. itlon  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Itself  In  the  formulation  of 
Executive  policies  affecting  the  Systems 
resp-insiblUties 

Prior  to  1935  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  pro- 
vided that  one  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bo.ird  "be  deslgn.ited  by  the  President 
a.s  Oovernt)r  .md  one  as  Vice  Oovt-rnor  jind 
.specified  no  definite  terms  for  the.se  officers 
Until  1)27  the  President  customarily  desig- 
nated the  O  jvernor  for  1  year  at  a  time. 
Thereafter,  until  the  Bank.ng  Act  of  lySS 
a  Board  member  w.us  designated  as  Governor 
•  until  otherwise  directed  "  The  Banking  Act 
of  li)35  amended  the  act  to  provide  that  ttie 
President  sh.iU  designate  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  from  the  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Oovernors  "to  serve  as  such  for  a 
term  of  4  years  "  Evidently  the  term  was 
set  at  4  years  m  order  to  relate  it  to  the 
Presidential  term  H(jwever.  the  timing  was 
not  speclQe<l.  and  In  practice  the  terms  uf 
the  officers  of  the  Board  have  never  coincided 
with  the  Presidential  term  In  fact,  the 
timing  Is  a  matter  of  chance,  subject  to 
change  whenever  the  offices  of  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  are  vacated  by  death  or  re.sig- 
natlon  From  1936  to  1948.  each  term  of  the 
Ch.iirman  expired  on  January  31  of  the  final 
year  of  the  Presidential  term  .\r  present  It 
expires  on  M.irch  31.  1963 

The  draft  bill  which  I  am  tr.msmlt tlii)? 
with  thi.s  letter  emb^xlles  amendments  t.)  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  revise  the  terms  of 
office  as  f  )Uows 

"la)  Beginning  m  1965  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  will  be  4 
years  beginning  e.ith  Fehru  iry  1  foll.>»ing 
the  election  of  the  President  Should  either 
office  be  v.icated  by  death  or  resignation,  the 
President  w^uld  designate  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Cii'Vern.irs  to  fill  the  vacancy  n'«t 
for  4  ye.irs  b'lt  f  ir  the  unexpi.'ed  term  As 
.1  transition. il  .irr.mifement.  the  term  uf  a 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  appointed  prior 
to  January  31.   1965    will  expire  on  that  date 

"lb  I  In  order  that  the  President  may  be 
able  to  appoint  a  Chairman  of  his  uwn  cholre 
shortly  after  his  inauguratum  he  must  have 
an  >pening  on  the  Board  of  Governors  t<j  fill 
at  the  .same  time  The  terms  of  memt)ers  of 
the  Board  now  expire  on  January  31  In 
even  years  To  make  them  expire  in  ixld 
years  instead  It  Is  pri^posed  that  the  term.s 
of  Incumbent  Governors  be  extended  by  1 
year  " 

Chairman  Martin  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors Concurs  la  these  proposed  changes 

2      INCREASE    IN    SAI.ART    STATl'S 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  immense  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  health  of  the  U  S 
econtimy  The  performance  of  Its  tasks 
requires  specialized  knowledge  and  good 
Judgment  in  exceedingly  complex  fields 
of  domestic  and  International  economics  and 
finance  The  salaries  of  the  Governors 
should  be  cononensurate  with  their  grave 
responsibilities  sufficient  to  attract  out- 
standing men  and  to  give  them  the  prestige 
and  status  necessary  for  effective  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  As  I  said  in  my  Eco- 
nomic Report.     The  United  States  Is  behind 


other  countries  In  the  8t«'tus  accorded,  by 
this  concrete  symbol,  to  the  leadership  of  Its 
'central  bank,'  and  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
take  corrective  action   ' 

From  1913,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  established,  until  1925,  and  from 
1935  to  1949.  the  salaries  of  members  of  the 
Board  were  the  same  as  those  of  Cabinet  . 
members  At  present,  under  the  Federal  ' 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956,  the  salary  of  the 
Chairman  Is  120,500  and  the  salary  of  other 
C'lovernors  is  fiO.OOO  I  hecommend  that  the 
Salary  of  the  Chairman  be  fixed  at  t25,0UU, 
eqvial  to  that  of  department  heads,  and  that 
the  salary  of  other  Governors  be  fixed  at  -^ 
•22.000  The  Chairman  and  the  other  ao\ - 
ernors  should.  C)f  ctmrse,  receive  further  sal- 
ary Increitses  In  accordance  with  their  new 
status  whenever  the  general  scale  of  sal  irles 
of  Federal  executives  Is  revised  upward  to 
make  It  consl.stent  with  the  Increases  in  civil 
service  salaries  I  recommended  in  my  message 
of  Fet)ruar>  19  on  Federal  pay  reform  Tli" 
draft  bin  transmitted  herewith  provid-^'s  for 
the  necessary  amendments  of  the  Federal 
Pay  Act  of  19.i6 
Sincerely. 

John    F      KENNrDY 


EXTENSION  OP  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION  ACT  OP   1950 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  by 
requt'st.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  which  would  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  for  2 
years  and  would  make  a  number  of  other 
changes  in  the  act 

Tins  bill  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ekl- 
ward  A  McDermott.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  Mr.  McDer- 
mott's  letter  and  the  statement  and  draft 
bill  which  he  enclosed  with  his  letter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS  3203'  to  extend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Rop.ertson,  by  request,  was 
receivtxl,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^r 
of  Rrprrsentatii  es  of  the  Untied  States  of 
Amerxra  in  Congress  a.ssrrnbled.  That  the 
Defense  PriKluctlon  Act  of  1950.  as  amende<l. 
Is  hereby  further  amended  as  follows  Sec- 
tion 303 !  a  I  Is  amended  by  deleting  from 
the  parenthetical  clause  the  word  "do- 
mest  ii- 

.Sec  2  Section  303 1  b  i  is  aniendetl  by  In- 
serting a  comma  and  the  words  "except  for 
Stiles  or  contracts  for  processing  or  refin- 
ing." after  the  phrase  "but  not  extending" 

Sec  3  Section  303 1  f  i  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
the  .section 

"In  lieu  of  such  transfers,  metals,  min- 
erals and  materials  so  acquired  may  be  used 
to  make  payment  in  kind  for  the  refining 
or  priK-essmg  Into  a  form  better  suitable  for 
stockpiling  of  any  materials  held  In,  or  to 
t)e  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
to  the  national  stockpile  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  June  7,  1939.  as  amended 
(  50  U  S  C  9R  98h  »  Such  use  shall  other- 
wise be  treated  as  a  transfer  under  this 
subsection  " 

SEf  4  Section  304(b)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  after  the  first  two 
words  of  the  penultimate  sentence:  "In- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  trans- 
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actions  under  section  302".  Section  304(b) 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
penultimate  sentence  the  following: 

"Notes  or  obligations  Issued  on  amounts 
borrowed  or  which  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out 
activities  under  section  SOS  shall  not  bear 
Interest  after  June  30,  1061,  and  Interest 
accrued  or  owing  to  the  Treasury  on  such 
notes  or   obligations   is   hereby  canceled." 

Sac.  5  Section  304  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'  (c)  The  net  unrecovered  loss,  including 
nonrecoverable  expenses  and  the  unre- 
covered balance  of  exploration  grants,  In- 
curred prior  to  and  including  June  30,  1061. 
by  departments,  agencies,  officials,  and  cor- 
porations of  the  Government  through  the 
use  of  funds  borrowed  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  punuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  CHrector 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  be  written  off 
by  such  departments,  agencies,  officials,  and 
corporations,  and  the  notes,  debentures, 
b  <nds.  or  other  obligations  Issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  connection 
therewith  shall  be  reduced  or  canceled  ac- 
cordingly. Upon  the  cancellation  of  any 
Buch  notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  borrowing  which  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  under  section 
304 lb)  of  this  Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  re- 
duced In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  notes  or  to  the  obligations  so  canceled. 
Provided.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  reduce  or  write  off  the  liability  of 
any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to 
the  United  SUtes." 

Sec  6  The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1962" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1964" 

SEC  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
fense Production  Act  Amendments  of  1062" 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Robertsoh 

is  as  follows: 

AniL  19.  1062. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
r'le  President  of  the  Senate, 
U  S    Senate. 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr  Psksidsnt:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes."  It  is 
proposed  that  (1)  the  Oovemment  be  en- 
abled to  sell  excess  materials  at  prices  which 
are  competitive  with  those  of  other  sellers; 
(2)  contracts  of  sale  and  contracts  for  the 
upgrading  of  materials  b<t  exempted  from  the 
time  limitations  of  section  303(b);  (3)  ex- 
cess materials  may  be  used  as  payments  in 
kind  for  the  upgrading  of  materials  held 
under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  and  materials  so  xised  shall 
otherwise  be  treated  as  If  transferred  to  the 
stockpile  under  section  303(f);  (4)  unpaid 
interest  on  funds  borrov/ed  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  section  303 
provisions  be  canceled  or  waived  as  appro- 
priate; (5)  outstanding  notes  Issued  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  amount  equal  to  unre- 
covered losses  to  date  be  canceled,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
borrowing  authority;  and  (6)  the  act  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  8  years  to  June  30, 
1964.  Discussion  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
is  presented  below  in  the  above  sequence. 

1.  In  attempting  to  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  that  surplus  materials  be  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  aid  program  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  we  have  en- 
countered an  apparent  statutory  obstacle 
( viz,  metals  and  minerals  shall  not  be  sold 
at  leas  than  the  current  domestic  market 
price),  which  in  many  cases  has  made  It 
impossible   for  the  Oovernment  to  sell  Its 


materials  at  prices  prevailing  In  foreign 
markets  or  which  are  quoted  for  materials 
to  be  delivered  to  foreign  markets.  In  order 
to  eliminate  this  difficulty  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Government  be  granted  authority 
to  sell  excess  materials  at  prices  which  are 
competitive  with  those  of  other  sellers  In 
the  same  markets. 

2.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1060  authorized  the  President  to 
make  piu'chases  or  conunltments  to  pur- 
chase, and  sales  of,  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials.  By  means  of  this  authority 
the  Government  brought  about  an  expansion 
of  the  metals  and  minerals  industry  to  sat- 
isfy defense  demands.  The  main  device  used 
by  the  Government  was  the  type  of  contract 
which  assured  a  producer  that  If  he  expanded 
his  production  and  subsequently  was  unable 
to  sell  the  Increased  production,  the  Govern- 
ment would  purchtwe  It  for  a  stated  price 
during  a  stipulated  period. 

As  a  consequence  of  many  factors,  the 
Government  has  had  to  purchase  substantial 
inventories  of  various  metals  and  minerals 
in  excess  of  its  requirements.  Notable  among 
these  factors  were  the  economic  recession 
of  a  few  years  ago  and  a  drastic  change  in 
mobilization  planning.  The  former  caused 
producers  to  exercise  their  rights  to  put 
production  to  the  Government.  The  latter 
stipulated  that  mobilization  planning  was 
to  be  based  on  a  3-year  emergency  rather 
than  the  5-year  period  which  had  previously 
been  In  use.  This  cutback  resulted  In  im- 
mediate excesses  since  in  many  cases 
amounts  which  had  already  been  acquired 
were  more  than  the  3-year  requirement. 

Section  303(b)  of  the  act  provides  that 
purchases  or  sales  can  be  made  during  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1066.  In  order  for 
the  Government  to  t>e  able  to  liquidate  the 
excesses  referred  to  above  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  recover  its  investment  without  dis- 
turbing the  economy,  it  may  be  necessary 
in  some  Instances  to  enter  into  long-term 
contracts  for  refining  or  processing  materials 
to  more  useful  products  as  well  as  into  long- 
term  sales  contracts.  Accordingly,  It  is  re- 
quested that  section  303(b)  be  modified  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exempt  sales  of  ma- 
terials and  upgrading  contracts  from  the 
time  limitation  of  the  provision. 

3.  The  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  specifically  pro- 
vides for  the  use,  without  reimbursement, 
of  Defense  Production  Act  inventories  for 
the  upgrading  of  materials  in  the  national 
stockpile.  This  authority  is  desirable  in  that 
it  makes  the  best  use  of  surplus  materials. 
However,  it  also  has  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  having  the  borrowing  authority 
account  reflect  as  outstanding  indebtedness, 
the  acquisition  cost  of  such  materials  even 
after  they  have  been  used  for  stockpile  pur- 
poses. 

Section  303(f)  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  these  excess  materials  to  the 
stockpile  and  the  cancellation  of  the  out- 
standing notes.  It  is  proposed  that  in  lieu 
of  such  transfer,  excess  materials  may  be  used 
as  payment  In  kind  for  upgrading  materials 
held  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stockpiling  Act  and  that  such  use  will 
otherwise  be  treated  as  transfers,  i.e.,  out- 
standing notes  may  be  canceled. 

(4)  The  costs  of  the  section  303  expansion 
programs  and  the  loan  program  under  sec- 
tion 302  are  financed  by  funds  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  through  borrowings  authorized 
by  section  304(b).  Under  the  last-named 
section,  agencies  carrying  out  functions  un- 
der section  302  or  303  are  authorized  to  issue 
notes,  debentures,  bonds  or  other  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  sec- 
tion stipulates  that  such  instruments  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Under  section  302  the  Government  lending 
agency  charged  interest  oa  the  loans  it  made 


and,  in  turn,  paid  interest  to  the  Treasury, 
in  accordance  with  the  statute,  on  money 
borrowed  for  this  purpose. 

Moneys  which  were  borrowed  to  carry  out 
section  303  purposes,  however,  were  not  lent 
to  producers.  Rather  they  were  used  to  pay 
premium  prices  and  subsidies  and  to  make 
other  similar  types  of  nonrecoverable  ex- 
penditures. In  many  cases  the  Government 
purchased  large  amounts  of  low-grade  mate- 
rials which  had  no  commercial  markets,  but 
which  could  have  been  used  In  the  direst 
circumstances  of  all-out  war.  In  other  cases 
the  Government  cotxunltted  ItselX  to  buy 
material  when  the  market  could  not  abEorb 
it.  It  was  recognized  that  there  would  be 
losses  on  these  programs  and  that  the  notes 
issued  to  finance  them  would,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  have  to  be  written  off.  To 
put  it  another  way,  it  was  not  anticipated 
that  such  programs  would  produce  income 
against  which  interest  on  borrowed  capital 
would  be  a  proper  charge.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  p>ayment  of  interest  to  the  Treas- 
ury serves  no  purpose  other  than  to  increase 
the  indebtedness. 

Historically,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
provision  for  payment  of  Interest  on  bor- 
rowings from  the  Treasiuy  was  Included  in 
the  act  because  of  the  precedent  established 
in  World  War  n  when  the  various  subsidiary 
corporate  entities  of  the  RFC.  e.g.,  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Corporation  and  the  Metals 
Reserve  Corporation,  paid  Interest  on  their 
borrowings.  However,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  at  the  time  the  Government  was  the 
sole  purchaser  and  seller  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  materials.  Including  tin  and  rub- 
ber. As  a  consequence  it  could  assure  that 
the  sales  prices  included  the  cost  of  the 
interest.  There  Is  no  such  assurance  in 
section  303  programs. 

As  indicated  above,  neither  logic  nor  ac- 
tual experience  will  provide  a  rational  sup- 
port for  the  requirement  that  Interest  l>e 
paid  on  Treasury  borrowings  which  are  made 
for  noneconomic  defense-reqttlred  programs. 
Section  303  activities  were  undertaken  be- 
cause the  defense  of  the  coimtry  demanded 
them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  cash 
profits.  If  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  there 
remains  some  available  funds,  they  should 
be  "covered  into"  the  Treasury.  If  after  all 
expenses  are  paid,  the  Treasxiry  is  holding 
unredeemed  notes,  provision  will  need  to  be 
made  for  their  cancellation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  section  304  should 
be  amended  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  interest  be  charged  on  notes  Issued  to 
cirry  out  section  303  programs. 

5.  Many  programs  undertaken  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  by  the  variotis  de- 
partments and  agencies  have  been  completed, 
and  It  is  unlikely  that  any  new  programs 
will  be  required  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Here,  too,  the  continuation  of  financing  un- 
der the  act  which  Includes  provision  for 
payment  of  interest  to  the  Treasiiry  for 
borrowings  for  these  ptirposes  is  Inappro- 
priate. The  recommended  amendment 
would  permit  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
closing  out  of  these  programs  and  the  set- 
tling of   outstanding  accoiints. 

The  proposed  amendments  described  in 
4  and  5  above  would  result  in  the  cancella- 
tion of  notes  and  other  obligations  In  the 
amount  of  $445.2  million  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1061.  Interest  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  has  been  estimated  at  971  million. 
Minor  savings  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year,  would  result  from 
reduced  administrative  and  bookkeeping 
costs  on  the  programs  which  would  be 
terminated. 

( 6 )  It  is  proposed  that  the  act  be  extended 
for  an  a'^ditional  2  years  to  June  30,  1964. 
Under  the  act  the  President  has  authority; 
to  require  priority  of  performance  of  de-- 
fense  contracts  and  to  allocate  materials  for 
defense  purposes;  to  guarantee  loans  made 
in    connection   with    defense    contracts;    to 
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make  loans,  purchases,  and  purcha5e  com- 
mltmenta  to  bring  about  an  expansion  of 
defense  capacity  and  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  materials  required  for  defense; 
to  approve,  and  thereby  exempt  from  ^le 
antitrust  laws,  certain  voluntary  asrreements 
and  programs  entered  into  by  busines5men 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  act;  and  to 
establish  and  train  a  reserve  of  executive 
personnel  for  employment  by  Government 
durlnjf  periods  of  emersrency 

Enclosed  Is  a  document  which  describes 
In  more  detail  e^jch  of  the  forei^olns;  author- 
ities. They  provide  substantial  support  to 
current  defense  programs  and  a  nucleus  of 
power  to  mobilize  the  Industrial  and  civilian 
economy  In  the  event  of  emergency  Ac- 
cordingly the  act  should  be  extended  to 
June  30.   1964 

This  legislative  proposal  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  program  of  the  President  It  is 
respectfully  requested  that  it  be  Intro- 
duced In  order  that  It  may  be  considered 
for  enactment 
Sincerely. 

Edward  .\    McDtRMorr 


Defense  PnoorcnoN   Act  or    1950    as 
Amended 

The  following  Is  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
parts  played  by  the  authorities  now  exi.sting 
in  UUes  I.  Ill,  and  VII  of  the  Deft-nae  Pro- 
duction Act  b<.>th  In  the  conduct  of  current 
defense  activities  and  in  the  improvement 
of  our  state  of  readiness  for  an  emergency 
prcxluctlon  program  should  that  become 
necessary 

The  priorities  and  allocations  authorities 
of  title  I  of  the  act  are  the  keystone  of 
emergency  production  controls.  By  their 
use  the  Goven^ment  m.m  make  certain  th.it 
"first  things  come  first  "  At  the  present  time 
production  contracts  which  are  let  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
ETnergy  Commission  carry  with  them  the 
requirement  that  the  manufacturers  give 
such  preference  to  their  performance  as  Is 
necessary  to  meet  delivery  schedules.  This 
requirement  for  preference  extends  also  to 
the  delivery  of  components  and  supplies  rir 
the  use  of  the  contractor  Such  preferential 
treatment  guarantees  prompt  handling  of 
defense  orders 

The  defense  materials  system,  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  under  a  dele- 
gation of  title  I  authority.  Involves  the  deter- 
mination of  requirements,  the  application  of 
priorities,  and  the  stibmlsslon  of  reports  It 
requires  produce.'-s  of  basic  fonns  and  shap)es 
of  steel.  c<5pper.  aluminum,  and  nickel  al- 
loys to  reserve  certain  percentages  of  their 
production  for  the  filling  of  Identified  de- 
fense orders  This.  Incidentally,  accom- 
plishes a  distribution  of  defense  orders 
among  the  various  producers  of  these  basic 
Items,  assuring  to  each  producer  of  such  ma- 
terials a  large  share  of  his  prodvictlon  for 
supplying  his  customers  in  the  civilian 
market. 

Quite  properly,  the  use  of  priorities  and 
allocations  la  presently  limited  to  assuring 
adequate  handling  of  direct  defense  orders 
The  law  does  not  authorize  control  of  the 
distribution  of  goods  In  the  civilian  ele- 
ments of  the  economy,  unless  heavy  defense 
demands  should  result  In  slgnlflcant  dislo- 
cations In  the  civilian  market  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  create  appreciable  hardship 

In  a<ldltlon  to  usefulness  In  the  conduct  of 
current  procurement  programs  the  defense 
materials  system  provides  us  with  a  readiness 
measure  of  great  Importance  It  la  a  mech- 
anism in  being  which  could  be  quickly 
expanded  in  time  of  mobilization  to  control 
all  use  of  critical  materials  throughout  the 
economy.  Based  on  the  Korean  experience. 
It  would  take  at  least  3  months  to  put  a 
similar  system  in  operation  starting  from 
scratch. 

Title  m  of  the  act  provides  various  p<iw- 
era  designed    to   assure  productive  capacity 


and  supply  bo'h  for  CTixrent  prov;r.ims  and 
f -T  the  develdi-ment  of  a  mubilizatton  base 
iidequ.ite  to  an  emcrkjency  The  loan  gu.ir- 
antee  provisions  are  useful  to  the  procuring 
agencies  as  a  means  uf  assisting  their  con- 
tractors. parUciiIarly  smaller  contractors,  to 
secure  worliing  :iipl*al  and  .icld;::.jnal  equip- 
ment needed  ;>>:  the  perlnrniance  ■f  deteiLse 
contracts  The  other  authorities  In  title  III 
fir  direct  loanj,  procurement  for  Govern- 
ment use  or  res.ile.  and  so  forth,  have  been 
used  sparlnjjly  In  recent  years  but  have 
substantial  Imp-irtance  as  tools  to  meet  new 
production  req  Ircments  which  may  result 
from  changing  technology  and  mlllt.iry 
strategy  Accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment 3f  new  wea[X)ns  may  In  the  future  re- 
quire grerirer  j  reduction  of  key  materials 
ar'.d  the  development  of  new  pr.ocesses  re- 
quiring such  f :  rms  of  finnn^ial  assistance 
OS  are  available  under  title  III 

As  of  Septem  >er  30  1961.  there  were  np- 
prox;mate!y  SySl  irul.'lon  W')rth  of  materials 
;n  the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
Beraiise  of  the  ample  prodU' tl'in  of  most 
metals  during  the  last  few  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  ha'l  no  alternative  but  to  hold 
on  to  these  Inventories  Current  policy  calls 
for  disp^jsing  of  excci^s  inventories,  but  only 
when  it  can  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner 
ITie  size  of  a  d  sp^^sal  must  depend  on  the 
cipaclty  of  the  m.irket  to  absi>rh  the  mate- 
rial 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  br  lad  study  to  determine  the 
materials  requirements  which  would  fuUnw 
a  nuclear  attack,  on  the  United  States  In 
order  to  avoid  f.he  possibility  of  having  to 
buy  b.ick  miter  a's  after  such  requirements 
are  C'>mpu>ed  1'  has  been  determined  that, 
nieai'.while  Inventories  will  n^t  be  reduced 
belfiw  levels  wh  •  h  would  meet  the  normn! 
requirements  of  industry  f  t  .i  6  nionths' 
{)erl'Xl 

Besides  beln.;  a  rieoes.sary  measure  of  pre- 
paredness In  the  light  of  world  conditions, 
the  contlnuatloii  of  title  III  authority  pro- 
vides a  ti")ol  f")r  overcoming  defense  deficits 
as  they  develop,  and  the  flexibility  req  Ured 
m  the  management  of  the  Inventories  which 
h.ive  already  bet  n  acquired 

Title  VII  of  the  act  contains  various  gen- 
eral jirovuic.ns  .^nd  authorities  In  support 
of  th'ise  in  the  other  two  titles  Of  great 
importance  am'  ng  these  Is  the  voluntary 
agreement  au'h  rity  This  makes  possible 
the  use  of  the  Joint  experience  of  de.'ense 
contractors  in  improving  and  speeding  the 
outpiit  of  wenjTons.  through  Intei^ratlun 
committees  in  which  technical  .idvances  and 
know-how  can  f:e  shared,  without.  d.in<er  of 
violating  the  artltmst  laws  .A  number  of 
existing  Integra-lon  r<")mmlttees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  depend  ujxin  this 
authority,  and  the  development  of  new 
weafKins  will  n  •  doubt  give  ri.se  to  a  need 
for  others 

Of  Importanc",  too.  is  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  title  VII  to  train  a  reserve  of  offi- 
cials capable  of  doing  the  many  executive 
Jobs  In  Government  that  must  be  d.ine  In 
time  of  moblllT'-itlon  Executive  reserve  pro- 
grams have  been  undertaken  by  17  Govern- 
ment departmer  's  and  agent  les  Over  2  rtO<") 
reservists  are  p-esent!y  being  trained,  and 
more  will  undoi  btedly  be  added  as  the  field 
programs   are   developed   in    the  States 


CLEARING  OP  TITLE  TO  CERTAIN 
SCHOOL  INDEMNITY  I-ANDS  IN 
IDAHO 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secreury  of  the  Interior 
to  confirm  in  the  State  of  Idaho  clear 
title  to  certain  school  indemnity  land.s 
heretofore  selected  by  the  State. 


The  lands  in  que.sLi<in  are  now  owned 
by  thi"  State  of  Idaho,  subject  to  a  reser- 
vation m  tile  United  States  of  rights  to 
the  phosphate  in  them  They  were 
.selected  as  indemnity  for  lands  which 
would  have  been  granted  to  Idaho,  un- 
der the  admi.s.sion  act.  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstances that  thiy  fell  wiUim  the 
buundunes  uf  national  forests,  national 
monunn'iiUs.  Indian  reservations,  frac- 
tumal  townships,  or  were  for  other  spe- 
cial reasons  unavailable  The  admis- 
sion act  R.ithoriZ€Hl  the  State.  In  lieu  of 
such  lands  to  .select  from  the  vacant  and 
unappropriated  public  domain  other 
lands  of  equal  value. 

Di(!iculties  arose  when  the  State  un- 
dertook t)  make  the.se  selections,  how- 
ever, because  other  lands  of  equal  value 
Simply  were  nut  available.  In  the  early 
decades  of  ihis  century,  the  hard-pressed 
State  e-overnment.  needing  school  reve- 
nue, accepted  certain  sections  Ps  indem- 
nity lands  In  which  the  phosphate  min- 
erals were  reserved.  The  bargain  was  a 
bad  one  for  Idaho,  entered  into  under 
cucuin.->tances  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible fur  the  State  to  obtain  the  benefits 
clearly  intended  by  the  Congress  when 
tho  admis.'-ion   act   was  approved. 

Th?  puriK)se  of  the  bill  I  now  introduce 
Is  to  rectify  this  inequity  by  granting  to 
the  State  of  Idaho  clear  title  to  the 
lands  anil  minerals  in  question  I  ask 
luuuumuus  cun.sent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  mav  appear  in  the  Record  following 
these  introductory  remarks 

The  PR  f:s  ID  I  NO  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  bill  (.^.  3204  >  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  confirm  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  clear  title  to  certain 
school  indemnity  lands  heretofore  se- 
lected by  the  State.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
CiuRiK.  was  leceived.  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflairs.  and  ordered 
to  b«'  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  f^**  Senate  and  Hotii'e 
of  Rep-rtentatii-e^  of  the  United  States  of 
A'ner-.ca  in  Congre^f  a.t^rmblrd.  That  the 
Secretj»ry  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  amend  the  certificates 
atta«-.hed  to  Clear  Ll.its  numbered  IS.  18,  18. 
21  and  35  approved  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  J.inuary  31.  1918.  March  27, 
1918  July  10.  1918.  December  27.  1919  and 
October  13.  19120.  respectively,  by  deleting 
from  each  such  certificate  all  reference  to  a 
reservation  m  the  United  States  of  phosphate 
m  the  lands  covered  by  said  Clear  Lists, 
thereby  .-.mftrmlng  to  the  State  of  Idaho  full 
.uid  clear  title  U:>  the  school  Indemnity  lands 
.'o  listed,  without  reservation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ls  authcirlzed 
and  directed  to  assign  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
the  Intereht  of  tile  United  States  In  any  lease 
or  contract  affecting  the  lands  described 
herein  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 


RELIEF  FOR  DEFICIEINCIES  IN 
GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOL.  COLLEGE. 
AND  UNIVERSITY  PURPOSES 

Mr  CHURCH.  Next.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  of  general  application  to  aflord  relief 
for  deficiencies  In  State  land  grant  selec- 
tions made  available  by  Congress  In  sup- 
port of  public  education. 
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In  nearly  all  the  public  lands  States, 
certain  sections  out  of  each  township 
were  set  aside,  under  the  various  admis- 
.suin  acts,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
i)ublic  school  systems.  The  intent  of  the 
Congre.ss.  in  making  these  grants,  was 
to  compensate  the  States,  in  part,  for 
tiie  fact  that  much  of  the  land  within 
liieir  borders  is  in  the  public  domain, 
and  produces  little  tax  revenue. 

In  cases  where  the  sections  granted  to 
the  States  had  been  withdrawn,  or  were 
later  withdrawn,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  special  uses — iis  was  done  when 
the  national  forests  were  established — 
the  laws  generally  provided  that  the 
Slates  could  select  other  land,  of  equal 
value,  from  the  public  domain,  as  in- 
demnity for  their  losses.  But  many  of 
the  States  have  not  in  fact  been  made 
whole  by  these  provisions,  for  the  rea- 
.son  that  other  lands  of  equal  value,  on 
a  .section-for-section  basis,  have  simply 
not  been  available. 

The  bill  I  now  introduce  is  intended 
to  be  of  general  application  in  all  such 
cases,  and  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  making  the  original  grants. 
It  directs  the  striking  of  a  balance,  un- 
der which  the  States  could  not  obtain, 
from  the  public  domain,  lands  equal  in 
value  to  the  original  grants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  published  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OPl^'ICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Retord. 

The  bill  <S.  3205)  to  afTord  relief  for 
deficiencies  in  grants  for  school,  college, 
and  university  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chukch,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  In 
any  case  where  a  State  has  been  granted 
imder  Federal  law.  other  than  under  the 
indemnity  laws,  land  for  school,  college,  or 
university  purposes,  and  such  State  has  not 
received  the  full  title  to  all  the  lands  granted 
to  It  In  place  or  selected  by  It  pursuant  to  a 
quantity  grant,  whether  by  reason  of  appro- 
priation, withdrawal,  reservation,  or  mineral 
character  of  any  of  the  lands,  such  State 
may  within  two  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  notify  in  wrl'.lng  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  Its  election  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  this  Act 

(b)  Such  election  shall  constitute  a  full 
and  final  waiver  of  any  right  of  the  State 
under  any  other  law  to  apply  for  and  receive 
indemnity  for  any  deficiency  In  school,  col- 
lege, or  university  grants. 

Sec  2.  Any  State  which  las  elected  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  th.s  Act  shall  be  en- 
titled to  apply  for  and  receive  patent  to 
lands  and  mineral  lntere«-ts  In  lands  equiv- 
alent In  value  to  ( 1 )  the  full  value  of  the 
lands,  and  minerals  therein.  In  place  or  se- 
lected by  It  which  did  not  vest  but  would 
have  vested  In  the  State,  but  for  appropria- 
tion, withdrawal,  or  reser.atlon  of  any  such 
lands,  or  the  mineral  character  of  any  of 
the  lands,  less  (2)  the  value  of  all  lands,  and 
Interests  therein  received  by  such  State  by 
reason  of  (a)  the  original  grants  or  (b)  any 
Indemnilty  or  lieu  selection  law. 

S«c.  3.  A  complete  description  of  the  lands 
and  mineral  Interests  selei'ted  under  this  Act 
shall   be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  within  five  years  after  the  efTectlve 
date  of  this  Act.  In  addition  to  such  de- 
scription there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  at  the  same  time  a  de- 
scription of  the  lands  or  mineral  interests 
therein  for  which  relief  Is  sought  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  All  determinations  of  value  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  appraisal  as  of  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  election  specified  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Selections  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  of,  section  2276  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 43  U.S.C.  852.  However,  no  -equlre- 
ment  therein  as  to  the  nature  of  the  base 
land  shall  In  any  way  affect  the  right  to 
selection  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  selection  under  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  classification  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  principles  of  section 
7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  43  U.S.C.  315f, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT      OF      URBAN      MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  by  request,  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  an  amendment  to  S. 
3126,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1962,  to  p  -ovide  greater  continuity 
of  Federal  financing  in  the  development 
of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems  in  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions requesting  the  submission  of  this 
amendment  have  stressed  to  me  the 
importance  of  continuity  in  Federal  fi- 
nancing if  this  proposed  mass  transpor- 
tation program  is  to  succeed.  A  number 
of  Senators  have  indicated  to  me  that 
the  method  of  financing  enacted  last 
year  by  Congress  for  the  mass  transpor- 
tation demonstration  prc^ram,  which 
was  hamstrung  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session  last  year,  should  be  pre- 
served and  continued  for  the  proposed 
long-term  grant  program. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  this 
amendment,  so  that  this  important 
question  may  be  fully  discussed  during 
hearings  on  the  legislation,  and  so  that 
the  Senate  may  be  permitted  to  express 
its  will,  as  it  wsis  unable  to  do  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  for  a  mo- 
ment to  describe  some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  to  me  on  behalf  of 
this  amendment,  by  a  number  of  differ- 
ent organizations  and  individuals.  They 
stem  from  two  aspects  of  the  President's 
legislative  recommendations  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  on  April  5. 

First,  the  President  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  developing  the  planning, 
organization,  and  financing  mechanisms 
necessary  to  achieve  a  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the 
comprehensively  planned  development 
of  urban  areas.  Quite  obviously,  this  is 
not  going  to  be  an  easy  task.  It  is  going 
to  require  a  high  degree  of  cooperative 
efifort  on  the  part  of  many  separate  po- 
litical jurisdictions,  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 


Secondly,  the  President's  proposals 
recommend  that  the  Federal  grants  be 
not  only  matched  by  local  contributions, 
but  also  be  applied  only  to  the  net  cost 
of  any  mass  transportation  project. 
The  net  project  cost  would  be  the  part  of 
the  project  cost  which  cannot  reason- 
ably be  financed  from  revenues.  In 
other  words,  this  means  that  some  part 
of  the  cost — and  in  many  cases  a  major 
portion  of  the  cost — will  be  borne  by 
private  financing,  probably  through  the 
issuance  of  revenue  bonds. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Pres- 
ident stated  in  his  message  that — 

Only  a  program  that  offers  substantial  sup- 
port and  continuity  of  Federal  participation 
can  Induce  our  urban  regions  to  organl2a 
appropriate  adminlEtration  arrangements 
and  to  meet  their  share  of  the  costs  of  fully 
balanced  transportation  systems. 

Clearly,  State  governments  and  local 
governments  in  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas  are  not  going  to  undertake 
the  difficult  and  time-consuming  efforts 
to  plan  and  organize  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  urban  transpor- 
tation systems  unless  they  have  assur- 
ance that  the  proposed  assistance  will 
actually  be  forthcoming  when  they  have 
completed  their  efforts. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the 
relationship  between  Federal  assistance 
and  private  financinjj. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  city  wishe.'^  to 
undertake  a  $50  million  mass  transpor- 
tation project  to  provide  a  rapid  transit 
line  from  an  outlying  suburb  to  the 
downtown  area  of  the  city;  and  let  us 
assume  that  it  is  determined  that  $20 
million  of  the  cost  should  be  privately 
financed  out  of  either  estimated  project 
revenues  or  other  revenues  of  the  sys- 
tem. That  leaves  a  net  project  cost  of 
$30  million,  which  under  the  proposed 
bill  would  be  shared  two-thirds  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  one-third  by 
the  State  or  local  government. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not commit  its  share  of  the  $20  million 
in  this  instance  in  a  single  year  for  a  sin- 
gle project  in  a  single  city,  given  the  to- 
tal amounts  provided  in  the  bill.  It  will 
have  to  space  the  grrants  for  the  project 
over  a  number  of  years,  if  the  assistance 
is  to  be  of  help  to  more  than  a  handful 
of  cities. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  State 
or  local  governments  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  most  public  au- 
thorities would  find  it  virtuaJly  impos- 
sible, to  arrange  for  private  financing  of 
the  original  $20  million  portion  of  the 
project  if  they  must  wait  year  by  year 
to  find  out  whether  the  full  Federal 
grant  wiU  be  forthcoming. 

In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to 
"sell"  an  incomplete  financing  package 
to  private  investors,  especially  in  a  field 
such  as  mass  transportation,  which 
never  has  been  an  attractive  investment 
field.  In  order  to  finance  privately  the 
original  $20  million,  the  investors  must 
be  assured  that  the  full  $20  million  in 
Federal  grants  and  the  full  $10  million 
in  State  or  local  contributions  will  be 
committed  to  the  project. 

Therefore,  many  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations have  emphasized  to  me  their 
belief  that  the  authorization  and  aimual 
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appropriation  process  proposed  in  Sen- 
ate bill  1326  would  make  It  very  difficult 
to  make  long-term  commitments  and  to 
formulate  the  financing  package  that 
would  make  possible  substantial  private 
investment.  This  would  be  especially 
true  in  undertaking  major  new  mass 
transportation  systems. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not 
elimmate  a  review  of  the  program  by 
the  annual  appropriations  process;  but 
It  would  give  the  administrator  of  the 
program  a  definite  authority  of  |500  mil- 
lion over  3  years,  or  whatever  amount 
Congress  might  decide  to  approve,  with 
which  the  administrator  could  make 
contract  commitments.  In  this  way  the 
State  and  local  governments  could  make 
their  long-term  plans  and  financial  ar- 
rangements with  assurance  that  there 
would  be  continuity  in  Federal  financ- 
ing; and  Congress  would  still  exercise  it.-; 
annual  appropriation  review  proce.ss. 

This  is  the  procedure  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Congress  for  the  urban  re- 
newal and  other  programs,  and  it  has 
worked  exceedingly  well.  Those  who 
urge  this  amendment  for  the  mass 
transportation  program  contend  that  the 
need  here  is  even  more  compelling. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  will  serve  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  a  careful,  thorough,  and 
responsible  exploration  of  this  question 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  Senate,  for 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  arguments 
raised  on  behalf  of  the  amendment  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


COSPONSORS      OF      URBAN      MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  BILL.  S.  3126 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  on  April  5  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  the  administrations 
urban  mass  transportation  bill.  S.  3126. 
I  would  like  to  inform  the  Senate  at  this 
time  that  the  following  Senators  joined 
in  sponsoring  this  measure,  and  had 
their  names  added  to  the  bill  when  a  star 
print  was  made  to  correct  errors  in  the 
bill:  Senators  Beall.  Bible,  Bush.  Case 
of  New  Jersey.  Clark.  Cooper,  Dodd. 
Douglas,  Encle.  Grtiening,  Httmphrey, 
Javits.  Kuchbl,  Long  of  Hawaii,  Long  of 
Missouri.  Morse.  Muskie.  Smith  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Syuington.  and  Young  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  EZRA  GLASER  TO  BE 
ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  OF 
PATENTS 

Mr  McCT.EIJ.AN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to 


give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Friday,  April  20,  1962,  at 
10  am  .  in  Room  2228  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nomination  of  Ezra 
Glaser,  of  Viri.'inia,  to  be  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  I'atont.s 

At  the  mdi rated  time  and  place  per- 
.sons  interesteil  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  conM.sts  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr  John- 
ston 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Miclu«un  iMr 
HartI,  the  Senator  from  Tennes^see  I  Mr. 
Kefauver),  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin 
IMr.  Wiley  1.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScuTTl,  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


NOTICE  0>"  RESCHEDLT.ING  OF 
HE,\RING  ON  NOMINA'nON  OF 
THURGOC'D  MARSHALL  TO  BE 
US  CIRCUIT  JUDGE,  SECOND 
CIRCUIT 

Mr  McCL1:LLAN  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JotiNSTONl.  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>-,  I  de- 
sire to  give  i.olice  that  the  public  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  Tuesday.  .April  24. 
1962,  on  the  nomination  of  Thurguod 
Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be  U  S  circuit 
judge,  second  circuit,  has  been  resched- 
uled for  Tuc>day.  May  1,  1962  at  10  30 
a  m  ,  In  room  2228,  New  Senate  OfTlcc 
Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interest'^d  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr  John- 
ston), as  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska    ;Mr    Hrusk.a!.  and  myself 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  STEPHEN  J  ROTH  TO  BE 
US  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  EASTERN 
DISTRIC^^   OF   MICHIGAN 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
hi-s  been  scheduled  for  Thursday.  April 
26.  1962.  at  10:30  am  ,  in  room  2228  New- 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nomuia- 
tion  of  Stephen  J.  Roth,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Michigan,  vice  Clifford  O  Sul- 
livan, elevatod. 

At  the  imiicated  Lime  and  place  i>er- 
sons  interest-ed  in  the  hearuig  may  make 
such  repres«.'ntations  as  may  l>e  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  P'onc  ,  and 
myself,  as  cliairman. 


ENROLIJX)  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  19,  19<J-,  he  pre- 
.sented  to  t;'ie  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills- 

S  205  An  ict  to  amend  the  Cutninunlca- 
tlons    Act    of    1934    to    establish    a    protfr^un 


of  Federiil  matching  grunts  Tor  the  conatruc- 
tU)n  i)f  tflo-lBion  broadcasting  (acUlUes  to 
be   u«ed   for   educational   purposes; 

S  505  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seymour 
Hi  'bert.siin, 

.S  .508  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B 
Herman  and   Adelaide  K    Beaman; 

S  TiH  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MarlyB  E 
Tedm  and  Elizabeth  O    Reynolda; 

S  1067  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
portrait  Ciallery  as  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution, 

S  -J I')!  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Biirstfin, 

H  2319  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
E  Elllinin  captain  L'nlted  Statea  Army, 
retired,    and 

.s  j,->49  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
I.    Wert.heltn 


HAITGN  W    SUMNERS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  Just  received  the  sad  news  that 
a  distin^^ui.shed  statesman  of  this  coun- 
try- Hon  Hatton  W  Sumners — passed 
a-.vay  thi.-»  morning  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  at 
at;.'  87 

He  retired  voluntarily  from  Congress 
m  1946.  after  haviiu;  served  for  34  years 
in  tlie  Hou.se  of  Repre-^entatives;  and 
for  many  years  of  his  service  there  he 
wa.s  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Hatton  Sumners.  like  many  oUier 
Texans.  including  Davy  Crockett,  Sam 
llayburn.  Sam  Houston,  and  others — was 
a  native  of  Tennessee.  He  was  born  in 
Tennessee  in  1875,  came  to  Texas  at  age 
18,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Texas  bar 
m  1897  He  wa.s  ele<-led  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Dallius  County  in  1900,  and 
served  two  terms,  during  which  he  was 
presideiil  of  the  District  and  County 
Attorneys'  Association  of  Texas. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1912, 
and  came  to  Wa.shmuton  in  March  1913. 
He  served  thruu;4h  succeeding  Con- 
1,'re.sses  until  January  1947. 

Chairman  Sumners  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  constitutional 
lawyers  of  the  Nation  He  achieved 
v;reat  dislmclion  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  he  livtxl  out  that  distinc- 
tion to  the  end. 

He  was  b«Moved  by  the  people  of 
Texas  After  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress, he  lived  in  Lawyers'  End.  at  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Institute,  on  the 
campus  of  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity 

Mr  President,  later  today  I  shall  make 
an  appropriate  motion. 

It  IS  with  great  regret  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  passing  of  Hatton  W. 
Sumners 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  FREEDOM 
OF  COMMUNICATIONS  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
llu  re  has  t)een  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Freedom  of 
C.ominunications  Subcommittee  with 
regard  to  political  candidates  and  their 
use  of  Government  licensed  media  radio 
and  television  stations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  the  text  of  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  subcommittee,  as  filed 
with  the  Commerce  Committee. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ItECOMMENDATlONS   OF   TlIK   PREEOOM    OF   COM- 
MUNICA-nONS   SlBCOMMITTCE 

J.    INTKODITTION 

In  dealing  with  that  part  of  the  public 
domain  knovkni  as  the  broadcast  spectrum. 
the  Congress  has  l)een  confronted  with 
unique  and  varied  proalems.  The  impact 
of  this  technological  revjlutlon  In  communi- 
cations upon  tradiUuna;  concepts  and  Insti- 
tutions has  been  felt  Ir  almost  every  phase 
of  Uie  American  way  of  ivfe. 

FYom  Uie  Inception  irf  commercial  radio 
broado.istliig.  Congress  has  been  concerned 
with  the  uf^e  of  the  air  maves  as  a  Tltal  means 
of  communication,  capable  of  making  a 
major  ccntrtbutlon  towfJd  an  Informed  pub- 
lic, which  is  Indlspen-'able  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  deraxrratlc  system.  It  Is 
to  encourage  the  full  reailtatlon  of  these 
cap.i  n;ities  within  our  Institutional  frame- 
worlc  of  freedom  that  the  Congress  has  leg- 
islated m  tills  field  i^.  it  Is  in  the  best 
AmericAn  tradition  th  U  the  Congress.  In 
grunung  access  to  broadcasting  facilities  to 
a  limited  number  of  private  licenses,  has  re- 
quired that  ttiese  public  franchises  be  used 
In  the  public  Interest  There  can  be  no 
({uestion  that,  since  tho  use  of  air  waves  Is 
a  prUUepe  granted  by  ihe  people  to  private 
licenses.  It  Is  within  the  right  of  the  people 
;K-ting  through  the  Conip-ess.  to  attach  such 
conditions  to  the  use  of  that  privilege  as 
they  ni.iy  deem  wise,  leasonab'.e.  and  pru- 
dent 

Our  primaj-y  Concern  has  been  the  use  of 
this  technology  as  a  communications  link 
iH-'. -A-een  candidates  for  public  ofTice  and  the 
people.  Section  18  of  t.ie  Radio  Act  of  1927, 
( arrled  forward  later  as  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  delineated  the 
Lri.sh-  safegu.irds  whlcii  Congress  believed 
were  minimal  regarding  the  use  of  broad - 
ciist  faciiUies  by  cnndldates  for  public  ofTice 
.Section  315  popularly  c  illed  the  "equal-time 
provision—  simply  staTed.  required  equal- 
time  opportunity  for  al!  candidates  for  a 
partirular  offlce,  once  any  candidate  was  al- 
lowed use  of  broadcast  facilities. 

Congress  in  section  :I15.  purposed  to  pre- 
serve lor  the  public  thf  benefit  of  the  view- 
point of  all  of  the  candidates  for  a  given 
office,  whenever  broadcast  facilities  were  used 
for  the  viewpoint  of  one  candidate.  Equ.al 
time  was  not  roncelve<l  to  serve  candidates 
for  public  ofTlce.  Equ.d  time  was  designed 
t'l  ser\e  the  public  licensees  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  deciding  arbltrarUy  that  one 
candidate  could  be  hesod  by  the  electorate, 
while  another  Candida  e  for  the  same  office 
could  not  be  heard. 

It  Is  within  a  very  limited  legislative  frame- 
work, then,  that  these  vital  means  of  pKxllt- 
Ical  communication — rullo  and  television  as 
we  know   them  today — have  developed. 

Regulations  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  tais  general  area  have. 
likewLse,  been  limited  Since  the  "Report 
on  Editorializing  by  Broadcast  Licenseee.  " 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
ml.v>ion  on  June  2.  1949.  it  has  t>een  Incum- 
bent up<in  the  licensees  to  "devote  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  thoir  broadcast  time  to 
the  discussion  of  public  tssxies  of  Interest  In 
the  community  served  by  their  stations  and 
that  such  programs  be  designed  so  that  the 
public  has  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  hear 
opposing  positions  on  the  public  Issues  of 
Interest  and  importance  in  the  community." 

It  IS  this  concept  of  the  paramount  right 
(if  the  public  to  hear  different  attitudes  and 
viewpoints,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
licensee  to  present  opposing  viewpoints  on 
contr jverslal  issues,  shlch  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  •fairness  doctrine." 

"Equal  time"  applies  only  to  candidates 
for   political   office,    wliile   the  scope   of   the 
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'fairness  doctrine"  extends  to  discussion  by 
anyone  of  a  controversial  Issue  over  the  air- 
waves. 

Few  people  realize  the  freedom  of  political 
expression  which  licensees  enjoy.  It  is  not 
commonly  known  that  any  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  can  use  a  reasonable  part  of 
its  time  to  editorialize — and  that  includes 
editorializing  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for 
public  office  or  for  or  against  an  issue  before 
the  public  which  is  to  be  voted  on  In  an 
election.  A  licensee  can  use  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  or  any  number  of  minutes  he 
may  desire  for  such  editorializing.  A  licensee 
may  put  on  a  program  about  a  candidate 
whom  he  favors,  or  a  documentary  presenta- 
tion favoring  one  side  of  a  controversial 
issue.  A  licensee  could  run  an  editorial  i>ro- 
gram  Ein  hour  a  day  on  a  radio  or  television 
station — the  only  restraint  being  the  obliga- 
tion at  all  times  to  operate  in  the  public 
Interest,  and  the  mandate  of  the  "fairness 
doctrine"  that  opposing  positions  must  also 
be  presented. 

By  law  and  regulation,  the  broadcast  spec- 
trum has  been  kept  free  from  governmental 
dictation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  free  alike 
from  similar  restraints  by  the  prl.ate  li- 
censees, on  the  other. 

In  1959,  by  the  pass.ige  of  Public  Law  274 
of  the  86th  Congress,  the  Congress  for  the 
first  tinae  modified  the  ■equal-time"  require- 
ment in  the  vise  of  broadcast  facilities  by  le- 
gally qualified  candidates  on  bona  fide  news- 
casts, bona  fide  news  interviews,  bona  fide 
news  documentary,  and  on-the-spot  coverage 
<f  bona  flie  news  events. 

In  1960.  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
86  677,  approved  August  24,  1960,  the  Con- 
gress suspended  the  equal-cpportunitv  pro- 
visions of  section  315(a)  for  the  period  of  the 
1960  presidential  campaign,  with  respect  to 
nominees  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

Senate  Resolution  305,  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  14,  1960,  authorized  this  sub- 
committee "to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  ( 1 )  Federal  policy  on  uses 
of  Government-licensed  media  for  the  dis- 
semination of  political  opinions,  news,  and 
advertising,  and  the  presentation  of  political 
candidates;  and  (2i  a  review  and  examina- 
tion of  information  and  complaints  concern- 
ing the  dissemination  of  news  by  such 
media." 

The  dissemination  of  news,  particularly 
during  a  political  campaign,  by  radio  and 
television  stations  is  a  public  service  function 
which  requires  the  highest  standards  of  in- 
tegrity and  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  democratic  process. 
Tlie  American  people  have  a  right  to  be  In- 
formed on  all  sides  of  public  questions.  Only 
by  hearing  opposing  positions  on  public  Is- 
sues of  Interest,  importance,  or,  perhaps,  sur- 
vival, r?"  the  American  people  exercise  their 
collective  Judgment  intelUgently  at  the  ballot 
box. 

It  would  be  Utopian  to  expect  complete 
Impartiality.  But  It  la  Incumbent  upon 
every  radio  and  television  newscaster  to  bear 
in  mind  at  all  times.  In  the  selection  and 
na&nner  of  presentation  of  political  news, 
that  the  medium  being  utilized  belongs  to 
the  public.  It  is  this  aspect — the  ownership 
of  the  airwaves  by  the  public  as  contrasted 
to  the  private  ownership  of  newspapers  and 
news  magazines — which  places  radio  and 
television  newscasts  in  a  different  frame  of 
reference. 

A  newspaper  publisher  or  news  magazine 
publisher  can  color  or  siuule  or  emphasize  or 
ignore  In  ha^MlUng  political  news;  but  there 
is  no  statutory  requirement  that  he  has  to 
act  In  the  public  interest.  But  here  again 
we  recognize  that  the  elimination  of  bias 
and  the  achievement  of  impartiality  Is  diffi- 
cult.    There  is  no  question  but  that  con- 


siderable latitTide  In  the  ezerdse  of  editorial 

judgment  by  Licensees  is  ntcesssry. 

No  licensee  has  time  to  report   all  of  tlie 

news  St  to  be  broadcast.  However.  In  the 
sifting  and  selection  process  of  wbat  news  Is 
to  be  rep>oned  over  radio  and  television,  the 
licensee  has  to  be  constantly  aware  of  his 
public -In  teres:  obligation.  Particularly  in 
reporting  political  news  and  discussion  of 
ccntrcversial  issue*,  the  licensee  has  to  walk 
a  tightrope.  But  this  Is  simply  a  nieasure 
cf  responsibility,  and  those  unwilling  to  act 
responsibly  in  utilizing  a  public  privilege  are 
subject  to  the  loss  of  the  use  of  that 
privilege. 

The  licensee  has  been  encouraged  to  edi- 
torialize, and  we  would  not  want  to  deter 
editorializing:  however,  many  licensees  are 
loath  to  follow  through,  once  the  medium 
has  t>een  used  to  editorialize  on  one  side  of 
a  p-ublic  issue,  and  see  to  It  thst  the  public 
has  a  reafonable  opportunity  to  hear  the  op- 
pi.*«ing  position. 

The  subcommittee  determined  at  the  out- 
set of  its  work  that  it  could  only  practice 
hindfight  in  examining  complaints  concern- 
ing the  dissemination  of  news  by  Govern- 
n::ent  licensees.  To  try  to  take  up  each 
com.plalut  concerning  newscasts,  as  distin- 
guished from  straight  political  broadcasts, 
with  the  networks  and  licensees  as  they  came 
in  during  the  heat  of  the  campaigns  of  i960 
would  have  led  to  the  charge  that  some  man- 
ner of  censorsliip  or  Government  control 
was  attempting  to  be  exercised  by  the  sub- 
committee ca  newscasts.  Consequently,  the 
subcommittee  requested  the  nationwide 
radio  and  tele  ision  networks  to  provide  the 
subcommittee  with  scripts  tised  by  their 
newscasters  of  all  15-mUiute  newscasts  for 
the  period  September  26  through  November 
7.  1960.  This  tiie  networks  have  done.  In 
most  cases  we  were  able  to  reconstruct  the 
nationwide  news  programs  for  the  period  set. 
In  a  few  cases  tiie  scripts  of  newscasts  simply 
were  lost,  or  misplaced,  or  unavailable  for 
one  reason  or  anotlier.  We  are  confident 
that  the  networks  ccxjperated  to  the  best  of 
their  ability;  but.  Just  as  some  of  the 
speeches  of  the  presidential  candidates, 
themselves,  were  lost,  some  news  scripts  were 
lost. 

In  part  IV  of  this  report,  we  have  printed 
these  newscasts.  In  attempting  to  analyze 
in  depth  the  news  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign so  presented,  it  became  immediately 
a.pparent  tiiat  any  such  analysis  would  re- 
quire as  well  the  news  source  material.  I.e., 
what  the  candidates  were  actually  saying 
from  day  to  day. 

Parts  L  II,  and  III  of  this  report  present 
in  full  the  sp>eeches,  remarks,  press  confer- 
ences, study  and  position  papers,  and  state- 
ments of  Senator  Kennedy  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 
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3    wrrwoKK  NrwscASTs  in  thb  presidbntial 

CAMPAIGN 

Insofar  as  the  two  major  Presidential  can- 
didates are  concerned,  and  with  regard  to 
nationwide  network  newscastlng.  the  sub- 
committee has  presented  in  the  first  f')ur 
parts  of  this  report  the  raw  material  fur 
an  analysis  of  the  dissemination  of  news 
by  radio  and  television  networks  The  vol- 
umes of  each  of  the  four  parts  have  been 
set  up  In  chronological  order,  so  that  It  is 
a  relatively  easy  matter  to  read,  for  any 
given  day  In  the  Presidential  campaign,  what 
both  candidates  said  on  that  day.  and  then 
by  checking  part  IV.  one  can  find  what 
the  network  radio  and  television  newscast- 
ers were  reporting  of  what  the  candidates 
said.  It  Is  In  the  exercise  of  editorial  Judj?- 
ment  of  what  to  report,  out  of  the  dally 
volume  of  words  which  seems  the  Impera- 
tive of  Presidential  campaigning,  that  radio 
and  televl.'lon  newscasters  exercise  a  tre- 
mendous power  over  the  formation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  during  a  Presidential  campaign 

It  Is  also  fruitful  to  read  the  various  news- 
casts on  any  given  day  and  compare  what 
was  considered  significant  by  Individual 
newscasters 

It  Is  posElble  to  follow  the  development 
of  such  1960  camp>algn  Issues  as  religion, 
national  growth,  the  prestige  of  America 
abroad,  etc  ,  as  they  were  developed  or  de- 
fended by  the  candidates  them.«elves  and 
as  reported  by  the  newscasters  In  some 
Instances.  It  Is  Interesting  to  read  what  the 
candidates  actually  said,  alongside  of  what 
some  of  the  newscasters  said  they  said 

In  most  cases,  network  newscastlng  was 
balanced  as  to  time  spent  on  reporting  each 
of  the  two  major  candidates.  Quantitatively, 
at  least,  the  scales  were  balanced  In  most 
cases  Qualitatively,  we  must  simply  defer 
Judgment  [Individual  members  of  this  sub- 
committee reserve  their  p>€rsonal  opinions 
as  to  this  matter  of  qualitative  coverage  | 

In  only  one  instance  brought  to  the  sub- 
committees  attention  did  a  network  news- 
caster openly  endorse  and  editorialize  in 
favor  'it  one  uf  the  two  major  candidates 
(See  the  broadcast  of  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr. 
November  7  1960,  p  1156.  part  IV  of  this 
report  i  That  this  was  a  clear  abuse  of 
newscast  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The 
1959  amendment,  modifying  the  equal- 
time  requirement  on  newcasts.  specifically 
charged  broadcasters  with  the  obligation,  in 
connection  with  the  presentation  of  news- 
casts, 'to  operate  In  the  public  Interest  and 
to  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  views  on  issues  of 
public  importance. ■■  So-called  newscasters 
who  abuse  the  public  franchise  In  such  a 
mmner  should  probably  be  barred  fr^m  use 
of    the    medium.       [Senator    Scott    di.s.sents 


fr  im  this  c<i:i,iu.slon.  on  the  sjround  that 
there  Is  insufficient  evidence  of  a  demand  fi>r 
eciu.ii  '^rne  ] 

There  were  myriad  complaints  at>iut  In- 
dividual netw  )rk  iiewscitsia  On  a  given  day. 
perhaps  a  hundred  petipie  over  the  country 
wuu;d  c  mplala  that  a  particular  nrws<asl 
was  biased  In  favtjr  .)f  one  <  i  the  twu  nuiji>r 
candidates  In  m  >st  cases,  cnmplalnts  would 
also  be  heard  about  the  very  same  newscast 
.la  being  buvsed  In  favor  of  the  other  caiutl- 
ilate  Complaints  ab^jut  caniera  ai. fries, 
lighting,  bad  &i->uud  recording,  seieitive 
c.urnera  shots  isuch  a.s  nnes  showing  empty 
seals    at    a    rally  i.    etc.    were    numer'<us 

It  IS  on  the  local  level  that  the  npp.  irtu- 
nlty  for  abuse  In  newscastlng  is  most  preva- 
lent Under  the  umbrella  of  "editorial 
Judgment."  the  pr'xess  f  se.ectlvay  can 
black  out  a  congressional  or  senatorial 
Ciindldate  In  communities  where  a  black- 
out of  political  pt-rsonalltles  and  ccjtitrover- 
slal  ideas  Is  maintained  by  the  newspapers, 
then.  It  is  linper.itlve  that  radio  and  televi- 
sion tlU  tr.e  g  ip  and  supp.y  the  kiiiw ledge 
ti>  keep  the  denKx-ratic  process  functioning 
Clrave  (juestions  arise  oa  to  whether  licensees 
who  exercise  their  e<l;torl;ii  Judgment,  t.  the 
point  of  censorship  of  news  of  candidates 
and  Issues  of  which  they  dls<ippr  ne,  should 
continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  public 
franchise 

After  onsldering  the  m.iny  complaints 
received  by  the  subcommittee  during 
S'ptCTiiber  Octof.er  .i:,d  N ov.-inher  I9t5()  the 
tno«t  r'-presen?atlve  were  selected  for  public 
he.i-infcs  r.fld  m  Washington.  DC  M.irch  2T. 
2-i.  and  29  1961  These  hearings  wuh  ex- 
tensive exhibits  in  the  appendixes,  are 
printed   In   full   as  part  V   of  this   report 

It  Is  from  these  he.irlngs.  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  other  complain's  and  informa- 
tion received  by  the  subcommittee  that  the 
f  lUowing   reconmier.datlons  are  derived 

4      RECOMMENDATIONS 
I 

Section  312(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
provides  that  the  FCC  may  revoke  any  sta- 
tion license  i4i  for  willful  or  repeated 
violation  of  •  •  •  any  rule  or  regulation  <>t 
th»  Commission  " 

The  report  on  editorializing,  adopted  by 
the  PCC  on  June  1  1949  should  now  he  re- 
adopted  by  the  PCC-  and  cixllfled  either  by 
reference  or  Inclusion— as  a  rule  a  violation 
f  which  would  be  a  cause  for  revocation 
of  a  station's  license 

At  no  time  in  our  Nation's  history  has  It 
been  so  lmpK)rtant  that  the  public  be  In- 
formed It  Is  out  of  the  conflict  of  ideas, 
the  delineation  of  alternate  courses,  the  dis- 
cussion of  controversial  Issues,  that  the  piub- 
Uc  win  garner  the  Information  necessary 
for  the  Intelligent  collective  Judgment, 
which  Is  the  genius  of  our  demtx-ratlc 
prrx-esses 

Licensees  should  editorialize  Strong  con- 
victions are  to  be  encouraged  It  Is  In  the 
quagmire  of  mcxleratlon  that  Intellectual  In- 
tegrity suffers  the  most  Individual  licensees 
have  the  resp<inslblllty  for  determining  spe- 
cltlc  material  for  broadcast  This  resjxmsl- 
blllty.  however,  carries  with  It  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  licensee  not  W)  Impose 
personal  private  restraints  which  deprive 
the  public  of  Its  right  to  hear  opposing  po- 
sitions on  the  critical  Issues  Above  all. 
the  principle  of  absolute  fairness  should 
apply 

A  licen.see  may  entertain  the  f)er8onal  opin- 
ion that  ofUceholder  "A  "  should  be  retired 
from  public  life,  or  that  candidate  "B" 
Would  be  a  better  public  servant  But  this 
opinion  may  not  extend  U)  the  pKUnt  that 
news  bureaus  and  television  cameramen  are 
Instructed  to  Ignore  officeholder  "A"  and 
what  he  has  to  say  to  the  public,  or  to  coTer 
only  candidate  "B"  and  his  program  to  the 
exclusion    of   his   opposition       Partisan,   one- 


sided presentation  of  issues  and  candidates 
by  a  private  licensee  to  the  jMJint  of  exclud- 
ing contr.iry  views  and  personalities  Is  not 
to  be  tolerated 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
sh  'uld  he  able  to  act  promptly  for  an  Im- 
iTictliate  review  of  the  performance  of  a  li- 
censee upon  complaint  of  abuse  In  this  area, 
rather  th.m  wait  on  a  renewal   proceeding. 

II 
Licensee  edltorlall/ing  on  behalf  of  a  pollt- 
lc.il  candidate  or  a  in.litical  party  requires 
some  ground  rules  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  should  consider  a  series 
of  rules  to  Cover  the  situations  which  have 
developed  Htime  ground  rules  are  here 
sviggested 

1  VMien  a  licensee  ediU'rializes  on  behalf 
of  ,  T  against  a  candidate  or  party,  the  script 
of  the  broadcast  if  on  radio,  or  a  dim  or 
ta[>e  If  on  television,  should  be  required  to 
be  kept  on  tile  and  available  for  inspvectlon 
by  interested  parties  for  a  reasonable  period 
>  f  tune.  II    t  less  than  1  week 

2  Advance  notice  that  an  editorial  la  to 
l:>e  br  (adc-ast  sh<juld  be  given  to  the  candi- 
date or  candidates  or  (xilltlcal  party  against 
whom  the  editorial  is  directed  so  that  it 
may   be   observed   or  iniuiit<ired 

3  Equ.U  opiMirtunlty  to  u-se  the  station's 
facilities  to  an.'Wer  such  editorial  should 
accrue  to  the  candidate  or  party  against 
wh<im  the  editorial  Is  directed 

4  Candidates  and  parties  editorialized 
again.st  should  have  the  right  to  designate 
the  person  'T  persons  t»)  appear  and  present 
the   ofj^xisliig   v,ew    to   such    editorial 

5  A  reasonable  cutoff  time  on  such  edl- 
tori,il<.  prior  to  an  election,  should  be  aet — 
at  least  48  hours  l>efore  the  opening  of  the 
{xills 

6  Licensee  promotion  of  an  editorial,  spot 
.uin<iuncemetii«,  and  other  advertising 
■should  also  be  equalized  for  the  opposing 
viewiviiiit  to  Auch  editorial 

7  Where  a  licensee  editorializes  on  behalf 
of  a  sl.ile  of  candidates  m  one  time  segment 
'■ay  5  minutes  I  but  the  time  spent  on  any 
one  candidate  is  minimal — a  few  seconds 
for  the  mentioning  of  his  name — the  opjxjs- 
Ing  candidate  or  candidates  should  In  fair- 
ness be  allowed  sufTlclent  time  for  his  repre- 
sentative to  present  adequately  the  opposing 
poeltioii  l^ay.2■,  minutes?). 

in 

The  Federal  Communications  CommUslon 
should  modify  the  rule  or  regulation  under 
which  licensees  may  require  the  advance 
filing  of  scripts  of  the  8F)eeche8  of  political 
candidates  Candidates  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  file  scripts  In  advance.  Licensees 
may  not  censor  the  material  In  political 
broadcasts,  and  duly  qualified  candidates 
should  be  able  to  speak  extemporaneously  or 
from  scripts  revised  at  the  last  minute  or 
even  during  a  broadcast.  If  they  so  desire. 
In  lieu  of  filing  scripts,  candidates.  If  timely 
notice  be  given,  shoiild  be  able  to  order  and 
pay  In  advance  at  the  going  rate  charged  by 
the  llcenaee.  for  a  taj>e  recording  to  be  made 
of  a  political  speech  during  delivery  of  same. 
said  *'ape  to  remain  on  file  at  th«  rtation 
and  be  available  for  hearing  or  reprodurt'on 
by  Interested  parties 

rv 

The  Federal  Communlcatlona  CommlasloD 
should  prescribe  appropriate  rule*  and  reg- 
ulations under  section  315  covering  the  use 
of  licensee  facilities  by  legally  qualified  can- 
didates for  public  ofTlce  to  the  effect: 

1  That  licensees  who  determine  In  ad- 
vance of  a  political  campaign  that  time  uUl 
not  be  made  available  to  any  candidate  In  a 
particular  race  may  not  change  said  deter- 
mination without  the  acquiescence  of  nil 
candidates   In  said  race 

2  That  licensees  may  not  arbitrarily  aet 
a  cutoff  date  for  the  sale  of  political  time 
prior    to    an   election.     Once    time    la    made 
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av.iUnble.  the  use  and  tln.ing  thereof  is  a 
political  Judgment  of  which  timing  U  a 
nios-t  iinp*>rt-ini  element  Licensees  should 
n«.t  h.ive  the  p«  *er  to  guide  the  course  oi  a 
political  campaign  ks  they  see  fit.  to  the 
exclusion  ol  the  puMic's  right  to  hear  can- 
didaios  as  the  cai.di  late  determires  best 


Section  326  of  tJc  Commtinlcatlons  Act 
should  be  amended  to  provide  addition.il'.y : 

'Nothing  in  this  act  or  the  foreeoing 
fcciitence  shall  prevent  llic  Federal  Cuinmu- 
nicatlor.s  Comiul&su  n.  acting  ujxn  a  com- 
pl.iint  In  an  cdilon..!  fairnesvs'  c.i.se,  to  direit 
a  licensee  to  make  time  avail. >!)Ie  and  pre- 
sent the  opposing  ))o&ition  or  a  parilcui.»r 
perstin  In  order  th  .1  Uie  par  ..mount  right 
of  the  public  to  be  .uformed  (.n  all  sidts  of 
public  i«ues  be  pieservcd." 

Tl.e  IVderal  Comtnunlc:.tlons  Commission 
sh  uld  study  ii.  dffth  the  use  of  broadcast 
time  for  di.v.isslon  of  controver.slal  l«ue* 
Some  guidelines  should  be  established  for  the 
llce!;see  to  follow  li  present. ng  b  >th  sides 
of   s-.ich   issues: 

1  The  licensee  .'-Ii  ni'd  ^^  reqilred  to  fet  in 
motion  an  effort  U  schedule  the  opposing 
vlewjioii.t  pr:  r  to  the  presentJ^ti  n  of  the 
orlgiiMl  fd;t.  rl.i!  disviis.-:  r.  r..T.her  than 
awaiting  ciini]  lamt  or  relying  ujvm  a  blanket 
otTer  to  unytne  aL&hlng  to  take  l.'sue  Every 
effort  should  be  mace  for  balanced  progr.'im- 
Ing  In  order  that  the  pxiblic  could  be  in- 
fiirmed  at  the  time  .f  the  rd.torlalizii.g  that 
the  opposlnp  view  \.;11  be  heard  at  a  given 
time 

2  The  Fei.Ier,tl  C  i;.rrunlcati(>!.s  Comml«- 
elon  shoultl  drtermme  whether  the  licensee 
can  nquire  «  c>mn.en'!a!  advertiser,  who 
bu\"8  time  for  the  acvertl'ing  .ind  pr<imotion 
of  his  pr.xJucf  but  i.t'.ityt's  a  jxirtl  n  .f  that 
time  to  cdit^inallze  tn  one  side  nf  a  cnntro- 
ver.'ilal  Usue.  ti>  makf  avaiLsble  equitable  time 
for  the  opiwwinc  vlffwimlnt  1 1  be  heard  nn 
the  comnierclil  ad' ertl.'er's  program  The 
c  vn.mercial  advertiser  hiuc.  b-  use  of  his  time 
t<.i  discuss  oi,e  ndr  of  a  cor. trover? lal  Issue, 
placed  the  licensee  In  the  p>ofltion  of  having 
to  mjike  avallnble  noncommercial  public 
service  time  to  meet  the  licensee's  obligation 
under  the  r.«lrf,ess  d<vtrlne  Should  not  the 
commercial  advertiser,  who  uses  part  nf  his 
time  for  editorlallzng  be  required  In  fair- 
ness to  make  svalla'iie  equitable  (  pp^irtunlty 
on  his  comn,ercial  time  for  the  cpr'^l'^K 
vlewp<^>int   to  be  heard ^ 

\:i 

Licensee  refu.'al  to  sell  commtrcial  time  for 
the  pre.'entailon  of  news,  discussion,  or  en- 
tert.Hlnmer.t  prtigra  ns  !p!)nsored  by  orpan- 
izatlons  such  as  political  parties,  labcR- 
unio'.jj.  citizen  committees,  or  business 
groups  espousing  ;  vlewptiii;t  with  which 
the  licensee  Is  not  in  Fvmpathy  should  be 
required  t-)  be  repo-ted  Immediately  by  the 
licensee  to  the  Federal  Ci  mmunlcatlons 
Commlsalon.  Cen?  rship  by  the  licensee  by 
refusal  to  sell  time  (or  the  prfsentation  of  a 
news  c  mmentjiry  progr.iin  by  a  commenta- 
tor who  mav  ef;|xiU5e  a  viewpoint  contrary  to 
that  held  by  th'"  lict  ii'ce.  or  refusal  to  sell 
time  f>  r  a  8i)eech  or  dlscussuin  program  to 
be  made  by  ii  public  figure  who.  In  the 
licensee's  opinion  may  be  controversial,  may 
be  a  denial  to  the  public  of  its  right  to  hear 
thofe  contrary  v;cw|xtlnts  which  are  so  neces- 
sary f<ir  the  formation  of  Intelligent  opinion 
and  s<^ui'.d  judgment  This  Is  doubly  true 
when  the  licensee  acct  pts  programs  and  sells 
time  for  commentat,<"rs  or  for  public  figures 
whise  views  and  biases  are  well  known,  but 
contrary  to  those  to  v^hom  he  refuses  to  sell 
t^me 

The  licensee  has  no  mission  to  function  as 
a  thoupht  Control  poUcemnn.  Our  freedom 
nnd  democracy  are  developing  institutions. 
Thp  democratic  dialog  must  be  encoumged 


at  all  cost*  Democracy  le  a  way  of  doing 
business,  and  our  freedom  Is  protected  by  de- 
veloping Institutions  which  follow  the  guide- 
lines of  due  process  of  the  law. 

It  la  In  the  deiepenlng  of  our  understand- 
ing and  the  constant  reexamination  of  the 
ends  to  be  achieved  by  our  society  that  our 
strength  Ilea.  In  public  apathy  lies  the  dan- 
ger of  failure  of  politica.1   mor;Jlty 

So  long  as  the  American  people  &re  eseer 
to  explore  ideas,  to  want  to  hear  and  discuss 
and  think  and  read  and  seek  inform.". t;on. 
we  have  a  reservoir  of  strength  which  can 
see  us  through  any  crisis  In  order  to  act  re- 
sponsibly, the  indivld\i.U  has  to  be  It.forn.ed 
The  Individual  has  a  right  to  be  informed 
it  Is  the  right  t*'  he.ar  open  discussion  of 
all  viewpoints  which  concerns  us  here.  Only 
through  such  discussion  will  we  achieve  the 
continuing  education  of  us  all  uhlch  Is  so 
necessary  if  we  are  to  survive. 

Licensees  who  practice  a  continuing  p^X- 
tt-rn  of  refusal  to  sell  commerci.d  time  for 
such  programs  are  not  fulfilling  their  license 
obllg.ition  to  act  in  tlie  public  mterrsi 

The  Federal  Communications  Commls,«:!on 
should  view  a  cor.tmuii^g  accumulation  of 
refusal  notices  to  sell  such  time  by  a  li- 
censee as  a  failure  o:i  th.e  part  of  the 
licensee  t^  act  in  the  public  interest 

\TI1 

It  IS  the  subcommittees  op-.nion  that  con- 
sideration of  a  p>crmanent  suitute  to  qualify 
soctlon  315  of  Uie  Commuiucaf.ons  Act  along 
the  lines  of  the  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  exemption  of  1960  is  pre- 
mature at  this  time,  but  recomraouds  a 
review  of  this  matter  early  m  the  next 
(the  88th »    Congress. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  put  forth 
that  section  315  should  be  perni.'.neiitiy 
modified  so  that  not  only  the  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candid. aes  would  bo 
excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  st.itute, 
but  that  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
US  House  of  Reprc^nt.tivos,  Slate  Gover- 
nors, .TJid  perhaps  other  candidates,  be  like- 
wise exempted. 

In  a  majority  of  tV.e  US.  congressional 
and  senatorial  cinip.ilgiis  and  Stiite  guber- 
natorial campaigns,  there  will  be  only  two 
legally  qualified  aindid.ites  m  the  general 
elections  of  1962.  In  these  cases,  licensees 
could,  under  the  provisions  of  section  315, 
make  time  available  for  a  series  of  debates  or 
Joint  appearances  or  other  presentations  of 
the  opposing  candidates  We  would  be  bet- 
ter advised  to  wait  until  the  elections  of 
1962  have  been  held  ar.d  to  consider  the 
actions  of  the  licer.sees  in  making  time 
available  in  those  cases  where  only  two 
cmdldites  are  Involved  before  considering 
permanent  legislation  of  this  type 

The  drive  for  suspension  of  section  315 
pernianently  h.TS  some  curious  overtones. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  proponents  of  this  type  of  legislation 
that  those  who  are  eminently  qualified  in 
the  field  of  entertainment  are  belter  able  to 
Judge  the  format  and  content  of  political 
programs  designed  to  enlighten  the  public 
than  the  candidates  themselves.  Those  who 
test  the  public  response  and  rate  programs 
accordingly  for  entertainment  value  or  the 
sale  of  commercial  products  may  not  be  the 
best  Judge  to  analyze  the  citizen's  quest  for 
Information  or  his  taste  for  political  contro- 
versy. Programs  of  a  political  nature  in  our 
society  are  a  paramount  public  service  re- 
sponsibility of  licensees.  And  the  Interposi- 
tion of  the  licensee  between  the  candidate 
and  the  public  does  not  mean  that  the 
licensee  is  to  act  as  a  filter,  substituting  his 
Judgment  for  that  of  the  candidate  as  to 
what  the'Amerlcan  people  want  to  know. 

The  substitution  of  licensee  Judgment  for 
tliat  of  the  candidates  themselves,  as  to  how 
best  to  present  the  candidates  and  the  Issues, 
the  format  and  content  of  political  pro- 
graming. Is  freedom  abused. 


A  very  subetantlal  part  of  the  public's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  candidate  rests  on  the  public's 
concept  of  the  candidate's  Judgment:  and 
the  candidate's  Judgment  la  ofttlmes  ben 
expressed  In  his  exercise  ot  that  ludgment  as 
to  what  tactics  and  strategy  would  best  serve 
his  campaign  The  exercise  of  editorial 
judement  by  licensees  can  very  easily  be 
used  by  them  In  political  programliig  to  di- 
rect a  politic*.!  c^nnp.iign  the  way  they  thlr.k 
the  cimpaien  ought  to  go. 

Despite  cisims  to  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
eir.ption  from  section  315  of  the  presidentiHl 
ciinip.iign  in  l&tiO  did  not  give  us  a  compre- 
hensiie  p.ciure  c'.  what  would  hapjjen  iI  the 
exenipi.oii  were  made  permanent.  The  1?^,) 
ejiemptioii  became  effective  on  August  26. 
190.  after  Ix  th  nauonal  conventions  of  the 
two  n-...Lr  political  p.,Tt:es.  Performance  cf 
the  networks  and  licensees  In  the  peric-d 
prior  to  th.e  cot.ventions  under  such  an  ex- 
emption has  act  been  tested. 

The  ■Sur\cy  of  Political  Broadcasuug. 
September  1 -November  8.  1960.  prep.u-ed  by 
the  FCC  in  respiDtise  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 207.  Bfth-CciiTcress.  raises  as  many  ques- 
tions as  it  answers  The  situation  in  a  presi- 
dential election  year  is  different  from  that  in 
an  off  year  like  1962.  In  order  to  see  th* 
whole  aspect  of  political  broadcasting,  a  sur- 
vey for   li<62  is  i.c-c^ssriry. 

T-.e  trend  m  radio  broadcasting  to  the  so- 
cahed  news  and  music  formula,  which  seems 
to  e.xclude  15-  and  30- minute  news  and  dis- 
cussion programs  with  the  only  politicnl 
availabilities  b<?ing  sp>ot  announcement*, 
needs  ihoroviph  analysis. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  before  consider- 
ing permanent  revision  of  section  315.  should 
have  available  lo  it  first  a  summary,  not  only 
of  network  and  individual  licensee  perfcrin- 
ance  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1960. 
but  a  purvey  m  depth  of  performance  by  net- 
work.'; and  iicensees  In  the  elections  of  1962 

And  we  would  be  well  advised  to  consider 
then  whether  or  not  a  cAse  has  been  made 
for  any  exceptions  to  the  coverage  of  sec- 
tion 315.  and  whether  or  not  such  excep- 
tions arc  m  fact  chv^  legislation  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  fundamental  objectives  whlcli 
the  Congress  seeks  to  protect. 

IX 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  reform  Its  Internal  procedures  for 
the  handling  and  processing  of  "equal-time" 
and  editorial  "fairness"  complaints.  The 
time  lag  at  the  Commission  must  be  cut  to 
the  minimum.  Here  are  Issues  In  which 
time  is  most  certainly  of  the  essence. 

The  physical  handling  of  such  com- 
plaints—in the  mailroom — at  the  first  point 
received  by  the  Commission  must  be  so  or- 
ganized and  staffed  so  that  the  action  to  n.";- 
certatn  all  necessary  facts  on  a  given  com- 
plaint begins  within  24  hours  of  receipt  of 
same  by  the  Commission. 

Licensees  likewise  should  advised  by  the 
Commission  that  receipt  by  the  licensee  of  a 
query  from  the  FCC  for  Information  In  re- 
gard to  complaints  In  this  field  are  to  be  an- 
swered forthwith  without  delay  within  the 
time  stated  In  case  of  arbitrary  delay  and 
refusal  to  answer  within  a  stated  time,  the 
Commission  should  call  an  Immediate  hear- 

Uig. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  consider  the  establishment  of  a  hear- 
ing system  under  competent  examiners  for 
the  Immediate  taking  of  testimony  In  the 
field  when  necessary  to  perpetuate  a  rec- 
ord concerning  complaints  under  the  "fair- 
ness doctrine"  and  equal  time. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  consider  its  experience  in  this  field 
and  advise  the  Congress  exactly  what  Is 
needed  In  the  way  of  legislative  authority 
and  personnel  in  order  to  preserve  for  the 
public  the  freedom  to  hear  and  to  see  on 
the  public  airwaves,  free  from  governmental 
dictation  on  the  one  hand,  but  free  as  well 
Irom  private  licensee  dictation,  on  the  other. 
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Let  there  be  free  and  open  discussion,  let 
the  public  hear  both  sides  oX  the  controver- 
sUl  and  critical  Issues  of  our  time,  and  this 
dial  >g  will  better  maintain  Amertcanlsm 
and  the  way  of  life  It  represents  than  any- 
thing else  we  can  do.  We  must  practice  at 
home  the  freedom  we  preach  abroad  We 
can  convince  only  by  example;  let  us  make 
of  our  example  the  most  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

Ralph  W    Yarborouch. 

Cjals  McGek. 

Hugh  Scott. 


DR  VANDIVER.  NOTED  TEXAS 
HISTORIAN.  EDUCATOR.  CHARTS 
BATTLE  FOR  MENS  MINDS  IN 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr  YARBOROUCH.  Mr  Pre.sident. 
a  noted  historian  of  my  State  recently 
delivered  to  the  Public  Relation.s  Society 
of  America  the  initial  lecture  of  that  or- 
ganizations  Foundation  for  Public  Re- 
lations Research  and  Education  En- 
titled 'The  First  Public  War,"  the 
treatise  e.xplores  the  utilization  of  means 
of  formation  of  public  opinion  dunn'4 
the  American  Civil  War 

Pew  contemporary  observer"  are  more 
eminently  qualified  to  appraise  any  facet 
of  that  remarkable  period  of  our  history 
than  the  lecturer.  Dr  Frank  E  Vandiver. 
whose  -scholarship  and  whose  family's 
friendship  I  value  hiJ?hly.  Currently 
professor  of  history  at  Rice  University 
in  Houston.  Dr  Vandiver  is  widely  reco^'- 
nlzed  for  his  studier  of  the  Civil  War 
He  is  a  native  of  Austin,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  he 
is  president  of  th?  Texas  Institute  ot 
Letters,  which  in  1957  honored  him  with 
its  Carr  P  Collins  Award  Dr  Vandi- 
ver is  author  of  "MiRhty  Stonewall," 
"Fields  of  Glory."  "Plowshares  Into 
Swords:  Josiah  Gortjas  and  the  Con- 
federate Ordinance." 

Dr  Vandiver  is  such  a  remarkable 
.scholar  that  he  was  awarded  a  Ph  D 
dperee  from  the  University  of  Texas 
without  having  obtained  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. He  did  the  work  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  b  fore  he  was  16  He  was  such  a 
brilliant  scholar  that  he  had  earned  hi.s 
Ph  D.  at  an  age  when  most  men  are 
seeking  their  bachelor's  degree. 

The  address  is  a  most  informative  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  of  the  rival  Presi- 
dents to  mobilize  public  opinion  in  the 
segments  of  the  Nation  of  which  they 
had  control  through  their  armies:  and 
he  points  out  that  Abraham  Lincoln  won 
the  battle  of  public  opinion  before  he 
won  on  the  battlefield.  The  address  was 
delivered  bf  fore  the  conference  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  at 
the  Shamrock-Hilton  Hotel,  in  Houston, 
Tex  .  on  November  13.  1961 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  address  by  Dr. 
Vandiver.  entitled  "The  First  Public 
War.  1861-65." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    First    PrsLic    War— 1861   65 
I  By  Prank  E    Vandiver) 

.Stranje  that  after  a  hundred  years  .Ameri- 
cans still  try  to  discover  Just  what  the  Civil 
W  ir  means  to  them.  If  there  l.s  lingering 
''onfu.s:.>n  tnday.  there  was  a  good  deal  more 
ill  1861-  but  much  less  by  1865      To  the  war 


generation,  as  perhaps  ta  all  war  genera- 
tions, conflict  gave  conHdence;  bUnxlshed 
brought  a  kind  of  rectitude  Sturdy  blue 
men  could  die  willingly  and  well  nn  fields 
from  V'Ui^lnla  to  Texas  because  they  hdd 
something  worth  the  dying  And  acru.ss  the 
bayonet.s  fr^m  them,  gaunt  gray  men  laid 
djwn  their  lives  with  like  gallan'.ry  fi)r  a 
cause  which  lent  them  gr.mdeur  H  )W  was 
It  that  two  causes  so  ennobling  appeared  to 
call  Am'Ticans  to  the  worst  of  brothers' 
wars'  How  w.ia  It  that  willing  thai^ncls 
rugo<l.  .'  )ught  and  fell  for  North  and  South 
and  knew  they  must  go  on  to  the  end"" 

This  morale,  this  tian.  this  piitrlotlsm  if 
yju  will,  came  from  a  certain  understand- 
ing of  American  Ideals,  an  understanding 
prov.ded  by  pr  jp.igantla.  by  crude  attempts 
In  the  field  of  pu'^lc  relations 

Virtue  is  the  ba-slc  Inijredient  of  patriot- 
ism -every  belligerent  nation  claims  virtue 
Is  on  Its  s.d'v  that  its  cause  is  Just,  its  .iims 
unsullied  Its  honor  sacred  So  It  was  w.th 
North  and  South  Both  felt  sure  of  virtue, 
sure  of  sanctity,  sure  of  God's  favor  Espe- 
cially they  felt  thetr  triumph  certain  he- 
c  \uso  each  fought  for  revered  American 
prini-.ples.  fouijht  to  keep  the  Image  of 
America  bright  for  the  world  And  curiously 
enjugh  they  both  were  partly  right  In  this 
conviction 

.\>  things  Worked  out,  the  Civil  War  cut 
between  two  views  of  Anierlca,  both  of  which 
h.id  always  been  part  of  the  dre.im  of  the 
New  World  and  both  of  which  promised 
more  th  in  the  Old  World  had  yet  achieved 
History  would  later  blame  the  war  on  slav- 
ery, on  differences  between  the  work.iday 
Yankee  and  cavalier  .southerner  on  dr.  erg- 
11. g  economic  systems  on  the  success  of  the 
Industrial  revolution,  on  the  ineluct.ible  tri- 
umph of  a  modern  state  over  a  decadent 
si  ivocracy  These  were  all  p.irt  of  the  great- 
er difference,  a  d. .'Terence  In  mind  il,itlng 
from  the  .\merican  Revolution 

In  time  the  view?.  dlfTerlng  governmen- 
tally.  of  Hamilton  and  JelTers  m  Jelled  Into 
two  political  party  ideals,  became  the  fun- 
daments of  policy  for  the  later  Whig  and 
Democratic  Parties  But  they  were  also  the 
articulation —with  modifications-  <if  the  lib- 
ertarian and  eq  lalltarlan  concepts  of  the 
United  St.ites  The  North  would  stay  stead- 
fast ti.>  freed  im  and  equality  while  liberty 
would  ci  nstantly  charm  the  South 

Southern  political  leaders — John  C  Cal- 
hw'in  and  his  followers — caught  the  Uber- 
t.irun  urge  of  the  dual  Ideal  The  gre.it 
promise  of  America  to  them  Wius  [k  litlcal 
freedom  political  Independence  And  this 
was  no  small  promise:  It  was.  after  all.  the 
aim  most  cherished  and  most  boosted  dur- 
ing 'he  Revolution.  It  had  hallowed  hlst'iry 
and  the  virtue  of  succes."?  For  this  ideal 
the  Founding  Fathers  hid  pledtjcd  their 
lues  and  fortune.s  and  had  forged  their  sa- 
cred honor  The  social  Ideals  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  had  been  insinuated 
in'ii  the  Re'. oiutlon  by  Jefferson  m  a  d'X-u- 
ment  many  knew  to  be  essentially  rhetorical 
In  the  southern  mind  the  real  meaning  of 
liberty  w.as  self-det^rmlnatl'jn 

But  self-detfrmln.ition  did  not  mean  self- 
destruction  Democratic  impulses  were  fine 
when  kept  In  hand — the  Virginia  lady  who 
said  that  she  did  not  mind  being  deruH  ratlc 
with  people  as  long  as  they  were  not  demo- 
cratic with  her  clearly  summed  the  views 
of  Calhoun  and  his  cohorts 

These  southern  leaders  saw  clearly  enough 
that  the  surgent  spirit  of  equality  In  the 
North  threatened  the  safety  of  a  cliiss-based 
society,  threatened  the  comfort  ut  cotton 
oligarchs,  the  foundation  of  their  economic 
order  and  the  continuance  o{  their  sy.'tem 
Above  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  Independence 
had  been  coupled  with  freed  m.  liberty  had 
social  as  well  as  pKjlltlcal  significance  It 
was  true  It  had  been  true  from  the  time 
nf  the  Declaration  In  Jefferson's  sage  eyes. 
liberty  could  not  endure  wlth'Mit  freedom  for 


the  Individual  Political  Independence  had 
appeal,  yes.  but  no  thrilling  summons  to 
patriots  unless  It  meant  also  that  all  men 
were  equal  In  opfxirtunlty  and  free  to  Im- 
prove their  chance  He  never  swerved  from 
this  Image  of  America  made  It  a  part  of  the 
northern  mind  and  a  lingering  hope  of  the 
World 

Few  sl  utherners  doubted  that  If  northern 
nationall.ni  trlumj  hed.  slavery  more  and 
more  would  feel  the  pressure  of  abolition  and 
the  cotton  States  »  uld  come  Increasingly 
under  the  doml!;atlon  of  eastern  men  of 
money  And  If  this  truly  came  to  pass 
Jeffersonlan  vt-lons  were  txund  to  win  r)ut 
everywhere  Political  freedom  would  go 
under  In  the  iverwash  of  mass  demtxiracy 
and   valor,   and    mass   machinery 

In  the  fiue  if  these  ix>Rslbllltle8  Calhoun 
and  fellow  southern  leaders  began  con- 
structing elaborate  defenses  for  the  self- 
determination  of  the  South  They  clung  to 
political  freed". m  as  the  essence  of  the 
American  dreiim  In  their  view,  political 
freedom  conferred  the  best  type  of  liberty — 
because  with  the  blessings  of  liberty  went 
the  requirements  of  resjxmslblllty  The 
ruling  class  understood  responsibility  and 
p<:ilUlc8.  and  acknowledged  an  obligation  to 
txerclse  leadership,  to  give  lime  to  Gov- 
ernment 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  »(jme 
t.mc  s.iuthern  p  llticians  did  not  think  of 
openly  defending  th"  "peculiar  Institution  " 
M  my  of  them,  and  t  his  Is  certainly  true  up  to 
1830.  suspected  that  slavery  might  be  Im- 
moral aid  many  were  willing  that  It  fhould 
ercxle  But  they  did  think  the  South  had  a 
calling  a  calling  to  pre  erve  for  poaterlty 
\en«-rable  American  traditions  of  IcKallsm. 
ln<lei>oiAdeni  e.   liberty   and  property 

True  they  came  linally  to  an  active  de- 
fen.-e  of  slavery,  to  a  full-blown  rejection 
(if  much  they  once  held  Inviolate  But  when 
this  happened.  It  hapi>ened  because  of  ex- 
ternal pressures  and  the  inunlnent  prospect 
(jf  oblivion     And  it  happened  swiftly 

The  S  luth  was  Jeffer.-tm's  section,  but  It 
turned  agiiinst  him  and  his  Ideas  with  a 
\enge,ince  after  18:31  the  year  of  Nat 
Turners  insurrection  Folhiwlng  that  year 
abolitionist  pr-ipagitnd.i  shoved  the  south- 
erner Into  a  new  philosophy  all  men  are  not 
creatfd  rqual.  the  black  man  Is  Inferior 
With  this  new  con\lction  In  mind  If  not  In 
heart,  the  southerner  found  the  North  more 
alien  th.in  ever  Southerners  now  felt  com- 
pelled to  preserve  their  sjjeclal  way  of  life, 
.L.«  uell  as  their  old  concept  <if  American 
Independence  Newspapers  spewed  forth 
the  latest  catechism  day  after  day:  ministers 
found  Biblical  sup[>irt  for  slavery,  medical 
men  found  biologic, il  proofs  of  Negro  In- 
ferloritv  Everyone  rallied  round  a  system 
Increaslnglv  mvilated  from  outside  Ideas 
M.ills  were  censored,  abolitionist  b<xjks 
burned  Freedom  of  thought  gave  way  to 
compulsion  to  conform 

Conformity  added  t<i  southern  strength 
at  least  cin  the  surface  Tlic  wh<ile  section 
entered  Into  a  fren?ie<l  demonstration  of 
sir.glemlndednes.s  All  southerners  became 
ii.vrmldous  of  State  rights  and  of  southern 
n.itlorialism 

Tlie  Confederate  States  cf  .America  proudly 
proclaimed  at  Mont^^mery.  Ala  ,  In  February 
18fil  seemed  the  personification  of  old  Ideas 
of  S'.ate  rights  Tlie  very  name  Implied  the 
nature  of  the  Governtnent-  a  c<infederntlon. 
with  the  States  remaining  sovereign.  At 
Montgomery.  hr>wever,  In  the  deliberations 
over  the  Confederate  cmstitutlcm.  a  itrong 
strain  .if  federalism  cropi)ed  out  among  the 
delegates  and  the  document  which  emerged 
bore  striking  resemblance  to  the  Constltu- 
tl.vn  of  The  United  States  Many  members  of 
the  pr.  visional  congress  sjKjke  In  federalist 
phriises  atxiut  law  and  order  and  fear  of 
ma5s  revolution  But  the  words  were  for  a 
time  Hi6t  In  the  fer\or  of  southern  patrio- 
tism.    A    president   was    elected   to   lead    the 
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new  nation,  and  hopes  were  high  for  liberty 
and  southern  lndei>endence 

Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  the  Confed- 
eracy's Chief  Executive,  had  the  requisite 
experience  and  public  prestige  for  the  Job. 
but  never  had  he  camped  with  flre-eatlng 
secessionists  he  was  a  moderate,  and  so  his 
administration  Although  he  had  fought  In 
the  US  Senate  for  States  rights,  he 
siKin  saw  the  need  for  a  strong  government 
and  became  a  Confederate  nationalist.  As 
.<;uch,  he  strove  for  alms  remarkably  like 
those  beguiling  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

In  working  to  perfect  a  cause,  make  a  gov- 
ernment and  win  a  war.  Davis  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  were  the  central  figures  of  the  years 
1861  65  Each  gave  voice  to  one  of  the 
dual  Ideas  of  democracy,  each  typified  his 
Nation  to  a  large  degree  and  each  had  an 
Image  of  his  country's  destiny  and  fought 
to  forge  that  destiny  with  every  tool  avail- 
able. Forming  government  Is.  after  all. 
largely  an  executive  functUm.  And  It  was 
especially  so  in  1861.  for  never  before  had 
Americans  faced  efforts  so  prodigious,  war 
so  ti.tal  No  previous  experience  offered 
guidance,  not  even  the  career  of  postrevolu- 
t!r)nary  France  with  Its  levee  en  masse.  For 
the  French  had  faced  ouU^lders,  could  count 
on  solid  patrl.)tlsm  But  Lincoln  and  Davis 
faced  civil  war.  consequently  the  postilblllty 
(.f  detection  and  blurred  patterns  of  loyalty. 
Davis  faced,  toti.  the  special  problem  of 
Vjullding  a  nation  while  constructing  a  war 
effort 

It  Is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  Civil 
W.ir  became  largely  a  wnr  of  opinion,  a  war 
to  win  people's  approval  a  truly  public  war. 
Vict. iry  might  well  go  1.3  the  people  who  re- 
BiKinded  first  and  with  the  fullest  national 
effort 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  statistics  showed 
that  the  South  st<H->d  little  chance  In  a  test 
of  resources  But  Americans  had  faced  worse 
(Kids  and  won.  so  st.atlstlcs  failed  to  cool 
S' lilt  hern  blood  Jefferstin  Davis,  more  of  a 
reall.st  than  most  of  his  confreres,  feared  the 
outcome  of  a  war  of  attrition  and  worked  to 
win  public  support  early  Quick  mobiliza- 
tion an  undivided  dedication  to  Independ- 
ence and  an  olive  branch  extended  In  a 
strong  hand  might  win  northern  consent 
V'  secession. 

Be  It  said  for  the  embattled  rebel  Presi- 
dent that  he  knew  how  to  begin.  From  the 
ouuset  the  need  U)  put  the  South  In  proper 
public  {>)Sture  wius  clear  to  him  In  his  In- 
Rugiiral  addre.ss  given  on  the  picturesque 
portico  of  Alabama's  white-columned  capl- 
toi  he  sketched  an  Image  of  his  cause  "We 
hiive  changed  the  constituent  parts."  he  said. 
"but  not  the  system  of  government"  The 
Confederacy  stood  as  the  bulwark  of  consti- 
tutional government  In  America:  It  had  been 
formed  to  preserve  the  p<illtlcal  compact  and 
to  resist  the  dictatorship  of  the  masses.  In 
essence  It  repre.sented  a  return  to  first  Amer- 
ican principles  Davis  repeated  the  timeless 
call  for  sacrifice  to  sustain  the  new  nation: 
"Dt)ubly  Justified  by  the  absence  of  wrong 
on  our  part,  and  by  wanton  aggression  on  the 
part  of  others,  there  can  be  no  cause  to  doubt 
that  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  people 
of  the  Confederate  States  will  be  found  equal 
to  any  measure  •  •  •  which  their  honor 
and  security  may  require  •  *  '.  We  have 
entered  upon  the  career  Of  Independence,  and 
It  must  be  Inflexibly  pursued  ♦  •  •.  Rev- 
erently let  us  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers 
to  guide  and  protect  us  in  our  efforts  to  per- 
petuate the  principles  which  by  His  blessing 
they  were  able  to  vindicate,  establish,  and 
transmit  to  theli  posterity  "  Lest  the  more 
optlmi.'tlc  southerners  feel  too  sure  of  peace- 
ful separation,  Davis  urged  the  likelihood  of 
a  terrible  war 

In  the  years  following,  the  Confederate 
President  worked  to  sustain  morale  by  using 
accepted  methods  of  public  appeal.  Often 
he   spoke   to   Congress,  outlining  policy   and 


fostering  cooperation.  Increasingly  It  grew 
difficult  for  him  to  persuade  and  cajole  as 
the  cause  faded  on  the  battlefield;  Increas- 
ingly he  preached  and  demanded.  Conse- 
quently contemporaries,  hence  historians, 
regarded  him  as  unable  to  lead  and  branded 
him  a  latent  dictator.  Close  scrutiny  of 
many  of  his  speeches  to  Congress,  his  public 
proclamations,  his  direct  appeals  to  the  Con- 
federate people,  shows  this  stereotype  to  be 
Just  that.  True,  he  lacked  the  warmth  and 
humanness  of  Lincoln,  had  no  talent  for 
enshrining  his  cause  in  ringing  words,  but  he 
did  have  a  certain  charm  and  deathless  de- 
votion to  his  country.  Always  during  the 
war  he  spoke  of  Independence,  heralded  the 
horrors  of  defeat  and  finally  advocated 
emancipation  to  ensure  liberty.  He  tried 
to  win  the  southern  press  to  his  adminis- 
tration and  at  first  succeeded.  But  the  Rich- 
mond papers,  powerful  because  they  were 
close  to  the  mighty,  soon  showed  the  con- 
tempt of  familiarity  and  several  became 
vitriolic  voices  of  oppo.«it  •  on. 

Many  other  papers  in  the  Confederacy 
followed  suit,  especially  when  the  President 
sponsored  such  un-Confederate  measures  as 
conscription,  tax  In  kind.  Impressment  of 
private  property,  mild  regulation  of  private 
Industry  and  public  transportation,  and  the 
use  of  slaves  as  soldiers.  When  the  press 
turned  against  the  Government  Davis  fell 
back  on  more  speeches  himself  and  on  re- 
quests to  Governors  for  appeals  to  their  own 
citizens.  He  sought,  too.  approval  from  the 
pulpit — long  a  standard  method  of  reaching 
large  segments  of  the  populace.  Southern 
clergymen,  most  of  them,  proved  stanch 
rebels:  paeans  of  patriotism  rose  each  Sun- 
day, and  countless  sermons  to  civilians  and 
soldiers  praised  the  country,  the  cause,  the 
Government  and  called  down  the  wrath  of 
the  Old  Testament's  Jehovah  on  barbarous, 
un-Chrlstlan  Yankees. 

Southern  Governors  were  not  nearly  as 
helpful  as  southern  ministers.  After  all,  one 
of  the  things  many  southerners  felt  they 
fought  to  sustain  was  State  rights;  none 
thought  so  more  fervently  than  Gov. 
Joseph  E.  Brown  of  Georgia — a  larger  Con- 
federate millstone.  Often  at  odds  with 
Davis,  often  In  direct  conflict  with  Confed- 
erate war  policies,  State-Rlghter  Brown  did 
much  to  wreck  the  southern  effort.  But 
even  Brown  could  be  fired  to  nationalism 
by  an  occasional  Presidential  plea.  Follow- 
ing the  disasters  of  1863's  summer.  Davis 
urged  the  Governors  to  even  more  herculean 
efforts.  John  Milton  of  Florida.  John 
Shorter  of  Alabama  and  one  or  two  other 
State  executives  reacted  with  typical  dedica- 
tion, and  this  time  Brown  reached  Into  his 
large  store  of  rhetoric  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment. He  Issued  a  proclamation  "to  the 
people  of  Georgia"  which  Illustrates  ac- 
cepted propaganda  practice — leaves  virtually 
nothing  unsaid,  touches  every  sentiment 
sacred  to  southerners.  "Georgians,  you  who 
remain  In  this  State  owe  further  volunteer- 
ing to  the  gallant  men  who  have  left  their 
homes  and  gone  to  distant  fields  to  meet  the 
foe.  You  owe  It  to  the  orphans  of  the  Im- 
mortal dead  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  your 
defense.  You  owe  It  to  the  noblewomen  of 
Georgia,  who,  with  hearts  full  of  patriotism, 
have,  by  their  untiring  energy,  clothed  the 
naked  and  contributed  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  support  of  our  cause,  and  who,  like 
guardian  angels,  have  ministered  to  the  com- 
fort and  soothed  the  agony  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  •  •  •  You  owe  It  to  your  own 
wives  and  children,  to  the  families  of  our 
soldiers  now  in  service  •  •  •  and  to  unborn 
posterity."  Exhortations  of  this  kind  usually 
had  some  measurable  effect. 

That  Davis  asked  for  them,  though,  shows 
how  chancy  was  the  business  of  molding 
public  opinion.  The  President  tried  direct 
methods  himself,  and  three  times  made  a 
"swing  around  the  circle."  toured  the  Con- 
federacy, speaking  to  as  many  rebels  as  could 


be  gathered  to  hear  him.  He  did  this  to 
bolster  morale,  to  nerve  people  for  bad  news, 
or  to  call  for  more  money  and  men.  When 
he  spoke  Informally  he  generally  scored. 
Only  when  he  read  from  a  prepared  text  did 
he  sound  like  a  pallid  Calhoun  arguing  an 
abstruse  point  of  order.  In  i>erson  he  had 
force,  breathed  some  of  his  verve  into  his 
words,  and  carried  listeners  with  him.  But 
he  could  reach  Just  so  many. 

Some  local  efforts  by  loyal  rebels  occasion- 
ally helped  to  prop  up  morale.  Many  south- 
ern school  textbooks  offered  sound  lessons  In 
Confederate  superiority.  Arithmetic  prob- 
lems, for  example,  were  often  put  in  propa- 
ganda terms:  "If  1  Confederate  soldier  can 
whip  7  Yankees,  how  many  soldiers  can 
whip  49  Yankees?"  A  few  private  societies 
appeared,  dedicated  to  caring  for  soldiers' 
families  and  to  encouraging  the  home  front. 
But  for  the  most  part  Davis  had  to  rely  on 
haphazard  methods  of  morale  building — the 
church,  whimsical  Governors,  disorganized 
civilian  activities.  Even  the  Press  Associa- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States,  which  dis- 
seminated news  via  telegraph,  did  not  co- 
operate with  the  Government — was  not 
asked  to  do  so.  in  fact. 

Still,  the  picture  is  not  all  bad.  Davis  did 
have  one  propaganda  success.  With  tha  wis- 
dom born  of  war.  he  and  his  shrewd  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  saw  the 
desperate  need  of  providing  favorable  views 
of  the  Confederacy  to  Europe.  They  sent  an 
experienced  Journalist,  Henry  Hotze,  to  Eng- 
land, financed  him  In  establishing  the 
London  Index,  and  aided  In  making  this 
paper  a  highly  respected  source  of  pro- 
Confederate  news. 

At  home,  though  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tinuing encouragement  and  persuasion.  Con- 
federate morale  sank  In  direct  ratio  to  mili- 
tary defeat.  Things  at  length  so  deteriorated 
that  niunerous  peace  societies  sprung  up  and 
did  their  deadly  business  without  serious 
opposition.  About  the  only  voices  raised 
against  this  sort  of  sedition  were  Davis'  and 
thore  of  a  few  Members  of  Congress.  But 
Congress  had  always  been  too  far  away  and 
Davis  had  lost  his  luster  in  the  backwash  of 
disaster.  Still,  he  kept  on  trying.  And  he 
showed  best  when  everything  crumbled 
around  him.  At  the  very  end.  after  Lee 
had  given  up  the  Richmond-Petersburgh 
siege  lines  and  his  army  trudged  wearily  to 
Appomattox  and  to  history,  Davis — president 
on  the  run — made  his  most  eloquent  appeal 
to  his  people.  He  told  of  Richmond's  fall, 
of  Lee's  retreat,  of  Yankees  ringing  round, 
but  spoke,  too,  of  the  future.  "Animated  by 
the  confidence  in  your  spirit  and  fortitude, 
which  never  yet  has  failed  me,  I  announce 
to  you,  fellow  countrymen,  that  It  Is  my  pur- 
pose to  maintain  your  cause  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul.  •  •  •  If  by  stress  of  ntun- 
bers  we  should  ever  be  compelled  to  a  tem- 
porary withdrawal  from  Virginia  or  •  •  • 
any  other  border  State,  again  and  again  will 
we  return,  until  the  baffled  and  exhausted 
enemy  shall  abandon  in  despair  his  endless 
and  impossible  task  of  making  slaves  of  a 
people  resolved  to  be  free.  Let  us  not  then 
despond,  my  countrymen,  but,  relying  on 
the  never  falling  mercies  and  protecting  care 
of  our  God,  let  us  meet  the  foe  with  fresh 
defiance,  with  unconquered  and  unconquer- 
able hearts." 

Liberty  and  Independence  lingered  as  the 
Confederacy's  dream.  For  this  dream,  south- 
erners were  willing  to  change  everything 
about  the  South,  to  submit  to  regimentation, 
to  cooperate  with  Confederate  nationalists, 
and  finally  to  alter  their  social  structure  and 
abandon  slavery.  But  this  willingness  was 
Individual,  without  direction  and  often  un- 
spoken. The  reasons  for  final  Confederate 
collapse  w^ere  many,  but  surely  among  the 
most  important  was  the  absence  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  war  aims  and  the  absence 
of  an  articulate  national  purpose. 
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Uncoln  faced  similar  problem*  in  public 
reUUona  himmtli.  When  thn  SouUiern 
States  began  to  leave  ttM  Union  tbe  NorUi 
reacted  varloualy.  Many  In  New  Bn«[land 
and  Ube  Mldveat  voiced  relief  tliat  tbe  South 
at  laat  bad  gone  Ita  waf .  Otbers  felt  aeces- 
slon  to  be  Illegal  but  felt  coercion  to  be 
equally  beyond  the  law.  Sonae  called  for 
preservation  ol  Uae  Union  at  any  coet  How 
could  these  discordant  element!  be  welded 
Into  a  national  opinion?  It  could  be  done. 
It  turned  out.  by  reminding  nortberners  of 
a  conunon  dream — tbe  dream  of  equality  and 
freedom.  Abraham  Lincoln  recalled  It.  re- 
furbUhed  It.  made  It  the  buckler  of  the 
Union. 

Meana  and  meaaurea  available  to  Lincoln 
were  not  very  different  from  thoae  used  In 
the  South,  speechea.  textbook*,  newspapers^  - 
even  Greeley"*  antlabolltlonlst  New  York 
Tribune.  Lincoln  had  to  rely  on  the  .same 
media  for  public  Information  as  did  DuvU. 
but  he  had  a  few  significant  advanUigcs 

The  northern  people  had  long  been  ad- 
dicted to  private  associations  as  a  means  of 
getting  thing*  done;  the  craze  for  Joining 
hit  the  North  much  more  forcefully  than  the 
South  And  as  a  consequence,  such  volun- 
tary organizations  as  the  Union  League  aiid 
the  Loyal  Publication  Society  became  Im- 
portant adjunct*  of  the  northern  war  ef- 
fort. Private  funds  and  private  zeal  made 
the  league  one  of  the  most  successful  morale 
builders  for  the  Union  Army.  Volunteers 
went  with  the  troopa,  ministered  to  their 
comforts,  offered  small  luxuries  midst  the 
crudities  of  camp.  And  always  these  zealots 
provided  rations  of  propaganda  In  the  form 
of  artlrlea,  books,  poems,  and  speeches  The 
Loyal  Publication  Society,  founded  In  New 
York  City,  was  especially  energetic  In  dis- 
tributing patriotic  reading  matter  It  raised 
over  $30,000  during  the  war.  published  90 
pamphlets,  and  distributed  900.000  d  xru- 
ments.  Asaoclatlona  of  this  sort  were  not 
officially  recognized  nor  under  Government 
dl-sctlon.  but  they  had  wide  membership 
and  did  much  more  useful  serrlre  than  dis- 
organized  soTTthern   citizens. 

Like  Davis.  Lincoln  also  appreciated  the 
Importance  of  winning  Europe's  favor  Early 
In  the  war  he  dispatched  a  pmp>aganda  com- 
mission to  Prance  and  England  charged  with 
presenting  the  North  In  favorable  guise  The 
main  task  of  this  commission  turned  out  to 
be  constant  efforts  at  counteracting  Hotzes 
Index 

But  Lincoln's  greatest  asset  was  himself 
True,  some  northern  Governors  emulated 
southern  ones  In  Issuing  proclamations  and 
In  sunnmonlng  heroics  by  the  pen.  but  t hPir 
activities  were  Insignificant  In  comparison 
to  the  President's 

Lincoln  had  a  terrific  advanUige  over  Davis 
In  public  relations  because  he  h.id  long  been 
a  stump-speaking  offlceaeeker.  had  for  years 
wheedled  country  voters  and  coaxed  canny 
polltlcos.  while  Davis'  honors  came  by  ap- 
pointment or  unopjxjsed  election.  Experi- 
ence taught  the  North's  leader  how  '.o  '-aik 
to  people,  how  to  engage  their  help,  win  their 
confidence,  use  their  talents,  accept  their  op- 
position. In  the  early  stages  of  hi.-;  adminis- 
tration, Lincoln  felt  his  way  Into  the  tiorth- 
ern  mind.  When  the  North  was  unoert.iin 
and  confused  about  secession,  abuut  Port 
Sumter  and  about  the  cause,  Lincoln  w.iited. 
selected  the  moment,  and  moved  In  to  ex- 
plain what  the  wax  was  about,  to  mold  the 
will  of  the  Union.  He  began  the  proces-s 
with  the  ftrst  Inaugural.  March  4.  IS'll  I 
hold,  that  In  contemplation  of  universiii  liw, 
and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these 
States  Is  perpetual  •  •  •.  It  follows  from 
the.se  views  that  no  State,  upon  Us  '>wn  more 
motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Unlnn 
•  *  *  and  that  acta  of  violence,  within  any 
State  or  States,  against  the  authort'y  of  the 
United  States,  are  Irwurrectlonary  or  revolu- 
tionary, according  to  clrcvxmstances  "  After 
thus  explaining  his  political  pblloeophy.  he 


moved  to  the  liisue  uf  the  m<)nient.  the  one 
that  then  and  later  seemed  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble.  'One  section  of  our  country  be- 
lieves slavery  la  right,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended, while  the  other  t>elleves  it  is  wrong. 
and  ought  not  Uj  be  extended.  rhU  Is  the 
only  8Uk)fitanilal  dl.spute  "  The  last  p.trt  of 
the  inaugural  address  is  often  ({Uoted  as  an 
example  of  Lincolnian  prose  at  its  best,  and 
Is  also  superb  proptu;auda.  In  yoixr  hands. 
my  dissatisfied  fellow  ctjuntrymen.  and  not 
In  mine,  is  the  motnentous  lA.-ue  ■>!  civil  war 
The  Government  will  not  ajsaail  you  You 
can  have  no  conftict.  without  beint»  y  ur- 
selves  the  ag>?rea6"rs  Jfou  have  no  oath 
registered  In  Heaven  la  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  I  i-iiall  h  ive  the  moc'.  8<ilemn 
one  to  'preserve,  protect,  and  defend'  It  " 

In  this  one  8{)ee«'h  Lincoln  t- ir)k  a  stimd 
for  perpetual  Union,  focused  on  slavery  as 
the  evil  III  di.ipu'.-.  and  I'.xed  war  guilt 
squarely  on  southern  shoulders  no  sxnall 
achievement  for   a  Presidential  neophyte. 

la  this  ad'.lre.sfl,  as  In  most  of  his  early 
utterances,  the  President  harped  on  main- 
taining the  Lnlon  All  else,  even  .ibcjiltlon. 
couid  be  deferred  or  abandoned  Indeed,  be 
once  wrote  Horace  Greeley  that  "I  would 
save  the  Union.  I  would  save  It  the  .shorteat 
way  under  the  Constitution  11  1  ct>uld 
save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave  I 
would  do  It.  and  If  I  could  s^ive  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alotie  I  would  also 
do  that  ■*  But  unlike  most  of  his  northern 
contemp«>rarles.  and  unlike  Davis  and 
southern  leaders,  Lincoln  kept  an  open  mind 
on  objectives  to  be  gained  by  the  w.ir.  he 
regarded  objectives  as  weafK.)ns.  its  catalysts 
for  public  morale.  If  one  failed  him.  another 
would  be  fovind  When,  fur  instance,  after 
the  long  string  of  Confederate  sue  eases  in 
the  summer  of  IStiJ.  he  f ountl  the  Union 
forever  ■  a  tiring  theme,  he  issued  his  Enian- 
clpati  >n  Pr  (Limatlon  This  proved  a  master 
strr>ke  It  freed  no  slaves  at  -nee,  but  !• 
killed  the  dre.im.  hence  crushed  the  ptjwer 
of  the  rabid  abolitionist  r>nient  in  the 
Itepublican  Party  .\nd  it  made  hum.m  free- 
dom part  and  parcel  of  the  crusade  to 
preserve  a  government  wh<jee  leading  ob- 
ject is."  said  Lincoln,  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  men  to  lift  artltlcial  weights  fr  >m  all 
shoulders-  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable 
pursuit  for  all  to  afford  all  an  unfettered 
start,  and  a  fair  chance,  in  the  race  of 
life"  Stj  now  he  gave  voice  to  the  oid 
American  promise  of  freedom  and  equ.ility 
and  human  bettt-rmen'  the  goal  if  Jetler- 
s<^in.  the  Transcendentaiists.  and  of  the  wavea 
of  linraigr.int.s  who  came  to  the  North  uin'e 
articulated,  tlie  thi-me  wvjuid  iK-t  die  It 
sustained  the  Union  through  long  dark  d.kva 
and  it  touched  the  hearts  ut  oppres«ed 
thou&ancls  in  Eiiglaud  .mil  Europe  Freed  rii 
and  liberty  and  man's  dlgtiity  has  hvstlng 
compulsion.  The  southern  aim  of  Inde- 
pendence .seemed   shoddy    by   tc  imp  irlwn 

Public  addresses,  prtxrliimations  and  mes- 
sages to  Congress  could  accomplish  Just  so 
much.  Politician  Lincoln  had  liarned  back 
in  Illinois  that  suasion  could  often  be  exer- 
cised by  mall,  and  so  from  tlie  W^iire  H  use 
issued  hundreds  of  letters  Sinie  went  to 
urge  friends  to  sustain  a  p<'int  others  to 
enemies  to  six^the  a  ruffled  feeling  sonie  to 
party  lenders  to  cajole  a  re.urt.irit  vo*e  In 
these  ventures  in  {jersonal  prop.iRaiul  i,  Lin- 
coln showed  his  great  humnn  appeal  I  o  a 
lady  he  thought  had  lost  five  son.s  In  the 
war  he  opened  a  boundles-s  heart,  to  a  .New 
York  DemiK-ratic  leader  who  loved  the  Union 
but  thought  Lincoln  tr.impled  i  ii  the  Con- 
stitution in  order  to  save  it.  the  President 
showed  him.self  a  hard  logical  poiiticlan,  oije 
whiKse  liotiet-ty  and  realism  could  not  be 
questioned 

At  his  best  when  delineating  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  war.  Lincoln  relied  often  on 
impromptu  talks  to  sharpen  his  own  c(jn- 
ception  of  the  causo  The  Gettysburg 
Address    was    not    Impromptu,    but    it    gave 


Lincoln's  final  perception  of  the  wax  aa  a 
crucible  of  freedom.  In  tbl*.  hi*  shortest 
speech,  hi*  eloquence  reached  the  agas.  The 
United  States,  he  recalled,  bad  b*cn  "con- 
ceived In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  ths  propo- 
sition that  all  n^n  are  created  equal."  He 
chlded  listeners  with  the  admonition  that 
"the  World  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  for- 
get what  they  did  here.  It  1*  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
j-emaining  before  us — that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased  devotion — that 
we  here  hlgh'.y  re.sol'.e  that  these  dead  shall 
Hot  have  died  in  vain — that  thl*  Nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
d..m  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  thall  not  i>erUh 
from  the  earth" 

.\iid  since  the  farming  of  a  goverrunent, 
the  molding  of  a  cause,  is  an  executive  func- 
tion, it  must  be  concluded  that  Lincoln 
ranks  as  a  con.summate  executive.  More  than 
that  he  ranks  as  a  practical  politician,  a 
prescient  political  theorist.  These  qualities 
eiev.kled  him  above  his  time,  mad*  him  one 
of  Uie  people  and  yet  the  people's  conscience. 
They  made  him.  too.  perhap*  the  most  ef- 
fectr.e  fashioner  of  public  opinion  In  An^rl- 
can  history  It  was  Lincoln,  rhetorician. 
nuusier  of  public  relations,  and  poet  of  dem- 
iTracy  wlio  conjured  the  menace  of  the 
future  for  an  uncertain  North  In  1862: 
"Fellow  cltl/ens.  we  cannot  escape  history 
We  •  •  •  win  be  remembered  In  aplte  of 
o\irse!ves  Ni  personal  significance,  or  In- 
significance, can  spare  one  or  another  of  us 
'Hie  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down.  In  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
iaU'st  generatli  II  •  •  •  We  shall  nobly  save. 
or  meanly  lose,  the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 

Fite  gave  the  North  a  lender  whone  lan- 
guage Would  echo  down  to  history  with  time- 
less Uisti'r,  a  leader  whose  vision  of  freedom 
and  whL>»e  conception  of  the  Union  tran- 
scended the  moment  uj  capture  the  future. 
It  gn\e  the  Confederacy  a  leader  whose  wis- 
dom none  could  doubt  but  whose  appeal 
w.is  muffled  In  legalistic  phrase  It  may  well 
b«  that  m  select. ng  voices  s<j  aptly  tuned  to 
each  cause,  fate  f  .red^ximed  one  and  evoked 
llie  utlier 


ADJOURNMI-INT  OP"  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RKSP:NTATIVEi5  TO  APRIL  30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore th«'  Senate  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion <H  Con  Res.  4651.  that  when  the 
Honsi-  adjourns  on  Tliursday.  April  19. 
1962.  It  stand  adjourned  until  13  o'clock 
meridian.   Monday,  .'\pnl  30.   1962. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  measure  has 
U'.-n  cleared  with  the  mlnorltj'.  and 
that  the  Senate  should  now  bo  prepared 
to  act. 

The  PRKSIDINQ  OPFICFJl  The 
question  Is  on  a^reeins:  to  the  concurrent 
resolution 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


PRDPOSED  INVESTIGATION  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  ACREAGE  AL- 
I.OTMKN'r    AND    GRAIN    STORAGE 

PROGRAMS 

Mr  'WIU.IAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presidfiit.  on  Tue.';day.  April  17.  1962.  I 
.submitted  a  resolution,  the  purpose  of 
which  wa.s  to  have  made  a  full  and  com- 
plete -Study  and  investigation  relating  to 
the  administration  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  any  of  its  agencies 
of   1 1 )    acreage  allotment  programs  for 
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cotton  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  (2)  storage  programs  for 
grains  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities, with  a  view  to  determining  in  the 
case  of  each  such  program  the  manner 
m  which  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Dtpartment  of  Agriculture  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  and  obligations  in 
dealing  with  persons  alTected  by,  or  re- 
ceiving benefits  under,  such  programs. 

The  request  for  this  investigation  was 
particularly  pointed  at  the  financial 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Mr.  Billie  Sol  E^tes,  of  Texas,  and 
the  allegation  that  numerous  high  offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his  bene- 
volences. 

Mr.  Estes  is  alleged  to  have  Improperly, 
if  not  illegally,  obtained  substantial  al- 
lotments for  cotton  acreage,  in  addition 
to  having  a  multi-million-dollar  grain- 
storanc  operation  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

In  this  connection,  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous corisent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, three  very  significant  articles, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  April  16.  1962.  in 
which  is  outlined  the  manner  in  which 
two  employees  lined  up  farmers  with 
di.splaced  cotton  acreage  allotments,  in 
violation  of  the  law.  These  employees 
were  suspended  for  2  weeks,  and  then 
were  put  back  on  the  payroll. 

The  next  two  articles,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
of  April  15.  and  the  second  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
April  17,  call  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  attempts  are  being  made  to  turn 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  a 
vast  political  propaganda  bureau,  and 
also  calls  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  certain  high-placed  officials  were 
allegedly  involved  in  the  manipulations 
of  Mr.  Billie  Sol  Estes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    the  Washington    Dally   News  of  Apr. 
16.   19631 

Two    ACRICt'LTt'KAL    AlOS    SUSPENDED    IN    DEALS 

The  Agriculture  Department  confirmed  to- 
day that  two  of  Its  employees  in  Oklahoma 
were  suspended  and  reprimanded  last  year 
for  accepting  commissions  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments 

The  two  were  Identified  to  United  Press 
International  as  Russell  Dill,  office  manager 
of  the  Custer  County  Agriculture  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  at  Clinton, 
Okla  ,  and  Harvey  E  White,  performance 
sui>ervlsor 

Mr  Dill  received  a  total  of  $4.10875  and 
Mr    White,  $3,665 

Informants  said  that  Fred  Chandler.  Sr., 
Fort  Stoclcton.  Tex  ,  paid  each  of  the  ofllclals 
$1  765  for  lining  up  farmers  with  displaced 
cotton  acreage  allotments.  The  sale  of  such 
allotments  Is  prohibited  by  law. 

An  Agriculture  Department  spokesman 
said  the  two  employees  were  suspended  2 
weeks  without  pay.  They  were  put  back  on 
the  payroll  after  they  returned  the  commis- 
sions. 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Apr.  15,  1962] 

A  PoLmcAL  8TAS  Dims — Emzet  E.  Jacobs 
Has  Ranged  the  Capptol  Hill  Paths  rot 
THE  Agricttltttke  Depabtment  but  a  Re- 
port Prom  Texas  Changes  Things — Link 
TO  Estes — The  Embattled  Tycoon  Has 
Been  Host  at  Two  Democratic  Parties 

(By  Jack  Williams) 

Washington,  April  14. — Agriculture,  with 
more  than  100,000  on  Its  payroll  and  spend- 
ing upward  of  $6  billion  a  year,  carries 
the  biggest  troupe  of  trained  politicians  of 
any  Federal  department. 

One  of  its  stars  has  been  Emery  E.  Jacobs, 
55,  Vice  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  Deputy  Administrator  for 
State  and  County  Operations  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 

"WILL    EJETTTrE    THEM" 

Jacobs,  245-pound  redhalred  Oklahoman, 
has  resigned  In  the  midst  of  charges  be  was 
accepting  gifts,  such  as  $245  suits  from  Bil- 
lie Sol  Estes.  37-year-old  Texas  agriculture 
tycoon. 

Jacobs  says  he  resigned  so  that  he  could 
go  to  Texas  and  refute  the  charges.  He  has 
announced  no  time  for  his  departure  for  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

Jacobs  Is  a  big.  friendly  man.  His  friends 
call  him  "Red."  He  has  had  the  range  of 
the  political  front  here  from  the  White 
House  rose  garden  to  table  reservations  at 
the  $100-a-plate  Democratic  dinners  of  the 
New  Prontlersmen. 

Washington,  ever  alert  for  a  fresh  scandal, 
Is  wondering  Just  how  much  the  Agriculture 
Department  Is  Involved  In  the  affairs  of  the 
fabulous  BllUe  Sol  Estes  of  Pecos,  Tex.  The 
FBI  Is  Investigating.  A  Federal  grand,  Jtiry 
has  Indicted  Estes  on  57  allegations  of  fraud. 

The  quietest  places  In  the  Capital  today 
were  the  massive  Agriculture  Department 
Buildings  near  the  Potomac.  Questions  were 
not  being  answered. 

FBI    IS    BUSY 

After  Secretary  Freeman  accepted  the  res- 
ignation of  Jacobs,  It  was  reported  at  the 
Department  the  FBI  was  Investigating 
charges  that  Department  employees  had  ac- 
cepted gifts  from  Estes. 

Two  other  employees  are  understood  to  be 
under  investigation  after  their  names  came 
up  In  questioning  at  an  Inquiry  Into  the 
affairs  of  Estes  by  Will  Wilson,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Texas. 

They  are  Dr.  James  T.  Ralph,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  In  train- 
ing to  become  Agricultural  Attach^  for  the 
Department  In  the  Philippines,  and  William 
E,  Morris  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
They  have  not  oflered  resignations  or  been 
suspended   pending  the  Investigation. 

Jacobs,  whose  salary  In  the  ASCS  was 
$16,530  a  year.  Is  reported  to  have  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  State  ASCS 
"convention"  here   about   10   days   ago. 

There  are  three  ASCS  members  from  each 
State  and  all  were  said  to  have  attended  the 
session  here.  Critics  charged  the  meeting 
cost  the  taxpayers  $75,000  and  was  to  put 
pressure  on  Congress  to  bring  out  the  Ken- 
nedy   farm   bill    now   bogged   down. 

Jacobs  is  said  to  have  escorted  the  group 
to  the  White  House  rose  garden  for  a  chat 
with  the  President  and  to  lend  prestige  to 
their  presence  here  as  the  farm  bill  was  tied 
up  In  the  House  committee.  The  politi- 
cally appointed  top  State  ASCS  men  then 
called  on  Members  of  Congress  from  their 
States. 

It  was  revelation  of  the  amazing  financial 
operations  of  Estes  that  brought  the  Agri- 
culture Department  and  Jacobs  Into  the  pic- 
ture. Secretary  Freeman  had  named  Estes 
to  the  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 

Bates  bought  two  tables  for  President 
Kennedy's  birthday  dinner  here  May  27,  1961. 
The  20  seats  cost  $2,000.     One  of  Bstes'  guests 


was  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  Democrat, 
of  Texas. 

Morris,  whose  name  is  Involved  in  the 
testimony  at  the  Texas  Inquiry,  also  was 
listed  as  a  guest  at  the  Estes  table. 

Again,  January  20,  at  the  big  Inaugural 
anniversary  dinner  here,  E^tes  and  his  wife 
were  hosts  at  two  tables.  Yarborough  was 
present  again.  Estes  Is  reported  to  have 
been  a  contributor  to  Democratic  campaigns 
In  Texas  and  the  $100-a-plate  expenditures 
could  be  counted  toward  the  State  campaign 
contribution  total  to  the  national  committee. 

Jacobs  turned  In  his  resignation  24  hours 
after  the  Texas  court  of  inquiry  heard  testi- 
mony he  was  with  Estes  when  Jacobs  went 
shopping  for  $245  suits  at  the  Nelman-Mar- 
cuE  store  In  Dallas. 

The  Investigation  also  is  going  Into  tbe 
allotment  of  cotton  acreage  to  Estes  for 
acreage  which  had  been  transferred  from 
and  which  had  been  taken  over  for  reservoirs 
and  airfields. 


[From   the   Chicago  Dally  Tribune,  Apr.   17, 
1962] 

Fire  AoRictrLTURE  Aid  in  Probe  or  Estes  Land 

Deals — Investigate     Links     With     Texas 

Tycoon 

(By  Russell  Freeburg) 

Washington,  April  16. — The  Department  of 
Agriculture  today  fired  an  employee  linked 
with  BUUe  Sol  Estes,  Texas  farm  magnate. 
The  dismissal  came  Just  3  days  after  a  De- 
partment official  resigned  in  the  face  of  a 
probe  of  his  dealings  with  Estes. 

Estes,  his  cotton  and  fertilizer  empire  gone. 
Is  under  Indictment  for  fraud.  His  tangled 
financial  dealings  are  being  Investigated  by 
a  grand  Jury  In  Texas. 

The  case  broke  wide  open  late  last  week 
when  Emery  Jacobs,  the  $16,530  a  year  dep- 
uty administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service,  quit  fol- 
lowing testimony  that  he  had  received  gifts 
from  Estes. 

dismiss  credit  ofticial 
William  A.  Morris,  46,  $14,380  assistant 
to  the  director  for  Farm  Credit,  was  fired 
today.  Thomas  R.  Hughes,  executive  as- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman,  said  Morris  was  dismissed  for  fail- 
ure to  discuss  the  case  with  Department 
Investigators. 

Meanwhile,  two  Republican  Congressmen 
introduced  resolutions  In  the  House  calling 
for  probes  of  the  ASC.  An  investigation  was 
considered  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, but  Representative  Habolo  Coolet, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  committee 
chairman,  said  tonight  that  his  group  will 
not  act  at  this  time. 

Introducing  the  resolutions  were  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Dole,  Republican,  of  Kan- 
sas, and  Representative  Florence  Dwyer, 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey.  Dole  said  the 
Jacobs  Incident  was  tbe  latest  in  a  series 
which  has  embroiled  the  ASC  in  political 
controversy  during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

SELLS    MINE    STOCK 

Morris  Is  a  former  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Representative  H.  Carl  Andersen,  Re- 
publican, of  Minnesota,  who  also  has  been 
linked  to  Estes  in  Texas  testimony.  Ander- 
sen said  today  his  dealings  with  Estes  were 
strictly  business.  He  said  he,  along  with 
Morris,  was  an  overnight  guest  in  Estes' 
home  during  a  trip  concerned  with  the  sale 
of  stock  In  a  family  coal  mine.  Estes,  Ander- 
sen said.  Invested  some  money  in  the  mine. 

The  case  of  the  allotments  on  3,123  acres 
of  Texas  cotton  land  was  reported  by  Agri- 
culture Department  officials  to  have  involved 
more  than  100  farmers  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  They  made  contracts 
to  transfer  their  allotments  to  lands  they 
were  buying  from  Estes  in  Texas. 

Bstes  would  receive  Government  price  sup- 
ports for  the  cotton  grown  on  the  acreage. 
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Agrlcxalture  spokesmen  said  the  3.123  acres 
would  yield  at  least  two  bales  each.  With 
Oovernment  price  supports  at  about  1175  a 
bale,  the  total  wotild  be  more  than  tl  mllUon 
The  contracts  provided  that  Kstea  lease 
back  the  land  from  the  farmers  for  as  high 
as  tSO  an  acre  In  some  cases  Lease  pay- 
ments, however,  were  small  compared  with 
the  money  from  price  supports.  Besides,  the 
lands  would  revert  to  Estes  If  the  farmers 
missed  piirchase  payments. 


EDITORIALS  ON  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  a  number  of  New  Jersey  new.s- 
papers  have  commented  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  traiisportation  message. 
especially  on  his  recommendations  for 
legislation  on  urban  transportation. 

Several  editorials  have  pointed  to  the 
apparent  paradox  between  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  less  regula- 
tion and  subsidization  of  intercity  trans- 
portation and  his  proposal  for  a  $500 
million,  3-year  capital  grant  program 
to  Improve  urgan  mass  transportation. 

I  think  It  Important  to  recognize  that 
the  problems  of  Intercity  transporta- 
tion and  urban  transportation  are  en- 
tirely different. 

In  almost  every  metropolitan  and  ur- 
ban area,  large  and  small,  private  bus. 
rail,  and  transit  carriers  are  caught  In 
a  squeeie  of  increasing  capital  rnd  op- 
eratix\g  costs  and  a  corresponding  decline 
in  revenue,  through  loss  of  offpeak  and 
weekend  riders. 

Tbe  result  has  been  round  after  round 
of  fare  increases,  deferred  maintenance, 
and  discontinuance  and  retrenchment  of 
service — which  only  serve  to  accelerate 
the  downward  spiral. 

Thus,  while  transit  continues  to  serve 
an  essential  rush  hour  and  standby  need 
for  those  unable  to  use  automobiles,  and 
while  the  urban  areas  need  increased 
levels  of  rush  hour  transit  service,  in 
order  to  help  cope  with  the  growing 
problems  of  traffic  congestion,  the  private 
carriers  are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  provide  it. 

The  only  solution  is  the  injection  of 
public  funds,  in  order  to  help  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  financial  abilities  of 
the  private  carriers  and  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  urban  areas.  And  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  message  recognizes,  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  inescapable 
responsibility  to  bear  some  measure  of 
the  financial  burden,  together  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  en- 
terprise. 

While  some  may  question  Federal  aid 
in  this  area.  I  would  say  that  without 
it.  the  demise  of  private  enterprise  in 
urban  trai\sportation  will  become  all  but 
Inevitable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  several  thous;htful  editorials  that 
discuss  the  President's  recommendations. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Newark    iNJ  >    Siuiday  St.\r- 

Ledger,  Apr    8.  1962| 

SicMincAWT  Step 

One   of    the    more   striking    dcjciiments    ^f 

the    New    Frontier    Is    Preside.nt    Kennedys 

Jtlst-lMued  message  on  transportation. 


It  contain.^  so  m.iny  crltlrlsm.s  of  Pedertl 
rejfulatlon  and  governmentAl  t-ontrol  that  It 
miji^bt  easily  be  mUtaken  for  a  discarded 
Republican  caxnpalf^n  proposal. 

The  President  lUU  two  objectives  of  maj  r 
coticem  to  Jerseyana; 

A  aattonai  tranaportatlun  .system  to  pro- 
vide the  ni  isl  effic;«nt  anU  lneKi.)en.<ilve  cun- 
nec  Clous  between  tiie  40  supercuies  that  are 
growing  up  in  the  United  Suites 

Vast  improvements  In  m.uss  transp<>rt.\tl  'n 
within  the  b:g  cities. 

To  achieve  the  first  objective,  the  Presi- 
dent urges  sweeping  removals  of  gcnernmcn- 
tal  controls  that  have  been  accuniulatini? 
over  the  p.ust  75  years  .\nd  he  want.s  fewer 
Government  subsidies  He  recommends  an 
emph.vsis  on  free  c  >mpet;tlon  to  ImpnAe 
services  and  r^d-i-e  -'«{.=; 

When  he  ^eu  to  the  big  cities,  the  Pres- 
ident Qnds  K  Jvernmenui  activity  leas  :  b- 
JecUonable  He  prupt)6es  a  haif-bllUon  dollar 
public  prograin  to  improve  urb.iii  transpur- 
t.itiun.  Bit  even  here,  he  sets  limit-s  on  the 
types  of  u.ses  to  which  public  funds  wuuld 
be  put 

His  pr  jgram.  if  adopted,  would  commit  the 
Nat:  m  t.)  reliance  on  private  enterprise  to 
meet  our  tr m.sportatlon  needs  In  an  era 
of  bigger  and  b.gger  Government,  that  would 
be  a  slgniricant  commitment. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  the  prop.j.sals 
will  be  acted  upon  The  need  f  r  truii- 
portatlon  ref  rms  has  beer  p<jlnted  out  manv 
times  before  Hipefnily  the  Presidents 
w  .rd  will  carry  enough  weight  to  stir  some 
action  In  Washington 

I  From   the   Asbury  Park    'NJ  »    Fver.lng 
Pre«s,  .\pr  7    19e->I 

KE.NNtDY  s  T^^NSIT  Pai-caAM 
The  b«st  feature  if  President  Kennedy  s 
Irausportatlon  program  la  the  fact  that  he 
has  recognlaed  the  problem  and  tackled  H 
Obviously  there  will  be  considerable  debate 
over  the  merits  of  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions the  President  has  made  to  Conurevs. 
but  his  proposal  will  serve  to  center  atten- 
tion on  the  gravity  of  the  transport  at  ion 
crisis  and  speed  efforts  toward  solvlnr?  It 

There  Is  a  paradox  In  Mr  Kennedy  »  i':(?- 
gestion  that  there  be  less  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  transpoptotlon  and  his  recommend  i- 
tlon  for  massive  Federal  aid  But  the  Chief 
Executive  draws  a  distinction  between  Ion*? 
haul  transportation  by  railroad;",  a^rllne•^ 
trucks,  and  bu'es  and  the  development  of 
m.is«  tran.sportatloD  In  and  around  cities 
He  feels  that  Intercity  routes  should  be  re- 
lieved of  strangling  regulations  and  sub- 
jected to  greater  competition  that  would  Im- 
prove service  and  pr<xluce  limovailons  aimed 
at  more  efficient  transportation  While  cur- 
tailing subsidization  of  long-haul  routes  he 
would  Increase  aid  In  urban  centers 

Concern  In  this  area  lies  chiefly  with  the 
PreBldent's  prr)grara  for  developing  ;ide<]unte 
m  i!=s  transportation  In  metropolitan  area-s 
Thl.s  newsj>Hper  has  long  ct>ntende<l  that  to.. 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  u;xin  pro- 
moting automobile  travel  In  the  urban  re- 
gions while  miifi.s  tr-anslt  hiis  been  allowed  l-i 
disintegrate  to  the  point  of  collapse  TlUrty 
years  ago  this  trend  promised  t.i  provide 
adequate  urban  tran.'p.  rlatlon  but  Its  fail- 
ure Is  now  obvious  Crowded  highways  are 
carrying  more  cars  Into  the  clUes  than  their 
streets  and  f>arking  are.is  can  accommodate 
M.«jt  metropolitan  area.s.  Indeed,  are  being 
strangled  by  a  glut  of  automobile  and  truck 
traffic.  Meanwhile  the  railroads,  recognized 
as  the  man  efBclent  means  r,{  carrying  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  and  out  of  the  cities, 
have  deteriorated  to  the  p<jlnt  where  tTiey 
are  not  equal  to  the  Job. 

Mr  Kennedy  would  rectify  this  by  pro- 
vid.ng  $3CX)  million  over  3  ye.u-s  to  State  and 
lu.:ai  governments  for  development  of  im- 
proved m.iSB  transportation.  Binergency  aid 
would  also  be  supplied  to  existing  facilities 
faced   with  collapse  and  a  $10  million   fund 


would  be  devoted  to  rese;\rch  looking  toward 
Improved  techniijues.  Much  of  ttila  pro-am 
would  be  focused  on  New  Jersey,  wbrere  the 
inadequacy  of  mass  transit  to  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  metropolitan  regions 
threatens  tragic  economic  And  social  dislo- 
cations 

Tne  Presidents  program  l.s  the  result  of 
Considerable  study  and  It  obviously  contains 
many  rnerit<jrlous  prop<j6ala.  It  la  equally 
oOvioua  that  further  study  aa  It  Is  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress  will  produce  objections 
and  rf..ijnunendationa  for  drastic  alterations 
But  that  doe*  not  detract  from  the  great 
.■service  Mr  Kennedy  h.us  performed  In  em- 
ph.isi/ing  the  gravity  of  the  problem  and 
st.wting  the  wheels  In  moUon  toward  a 
solution.  At  last  there  Is  hope  that  this 
Country's  masa  lran*poriatlon  system  will  be 
rescued  from  a  coilapfte  that  threatens  to 
d;.,rupt   our  entire  economy. 

Il'r^ni    the    Ellz.tbeth    iNJ)    Dally   Jouriu»I. 
Apr  fl.  136J| 

KtN.NEDYs   Master  Tsansit  PioroaaL 

Tr<iJ!ic -strangled  cities,  which  certainly  In- 
clude the  New  Jersey-New  York  metropolitan 
are.i.  are  slightly  nearer  U)  jxjeltlve  Federal 
attention  to  their  difficulties,  but  even  the 
firm  and  substance  of  ssalstAnce  still  are 
remote 

The  1  Hh  message  to  the  Congress  from 
President  Kennedy  has  committed  tbe  »d- 
mmistruiion  to  sympaUietic  measures  and 
the  Senate  has  tegiolation  eponsore<t  by  New 
Jeisey  8  Senators  Cask  and  Wilxums  iupple- 
mrnting  the  White  House  propo**i.  although 
ivrTered  in  lndef>endent  gestures. 

The  President  presented  a  summary  of  oh- 
viuus  needs  and  advocated  a  (AOO  million 
appropriuiion  Senator  Casi  almost  sUnul- 
ULueously  pre-sed  his  bill  to  advance  ooordi- 
naUon  of  maaa  transporUttlun  and  highway 
ny.tems  An  earlier  measure  In  which  Sen- 
a'or  Wiluams  participated  also  contemplates 
F»dernl  assistance  and  would  make  funds 
av  ntlable 

The  Presidential  program  looks  to  con- 
tinued use  of  privately  owned  and  operated 
facilities,  to  the  overhaul  of  the  complex  and 
disputatious  rati-s  Hud  variances  now  per- 
niUied  and  particularly  to  measures  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  mass  movement  of  people 
fr  Tn  rapid  transit  to  automobiles. 

These  are  the  neces.-slt  le.s  of  the  situation 
The  first  step  toward  effectuating  them  will 
provoke  controversy  and  pniRTess  will  be  born 
in  .strife  Within  the  transport  Izuluatry 
bickering  over  advantages  In  the  current 
rate  structure  Is  constant  and  bitter.  Tlie 
r;i;;ro«(l.s.  the  truckers,  the  water  carriers, 
the  alrlmea  f^ght  am.n*  themselves  and  de- 
nounce the  publicly  built  highway  and  the 
prlv.ite    vehicle 

Mr  Kennedy  Is  U>  be  commended  for  his 
daring  He  wa.s  cogjii/unt  of  the  condition- - 
everybotly  on  Capiu.l  Hill  knows  It— when 
elected  to  the  White  Hou.se.  This  message 
wiis  proml.sed  long  ago,  but  was  delayed, 
presunuibly  for  study  (.f  what  It  should  con- 
t.iiin  N.iw  It  h.as  been  delivered  and  It  n 
good  AcUvatlon  will  t>e  more  difficult  than 
design 

As  f,.r  the  more  fjieclflc  propoaala  of  the 
New  Jer>^ey  SenuUjrs  They  can  be  contrlbu- 
t*)ry  they  may  be  m.  Ided  into  starUng  points 
for  the  whole  prrgr.am 

That  Would  be  appropriate  for  certainly 
no  region  stands  in  greater  need  In  transit 
and  transport-especlally  transit — than  the 
section  of  the  Garden  SUte  In  which  they 
live  The  urgency  of  the  sltuaUon  will 
tolerate  no  useless  delays. 

I  Prom  the  Pialnfleld  (N  J  )  Courier-News. 
Apr   7.  19621 

TRANSPORTATUiM 

Both  of  New  Jersey's  Senators  are  In  the 

thick  of  the  .action  In  Washington  this  week 
called  for  by  President  Kennedy  In  hU  trans- 
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p  irtathjn  message  to  Congress  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  New  Jersey  should  take  the 
lead  In  this  discussion. 

Tlie  President  asked  for  a  program  that 
would  emphasize  more  competition,  and  less 
regulation  of  fares  and  rates  on  railroads, 
iiirlme.s,  trucks,  and  barges.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President  recc  nimendcd  massive 
Fcd'Tal  aid  for  developing  mass  transporta- 
tion systcn-.s  In  and  around  cities. 

Senat<^)r  HARr.iboif  A  Williams.  Democrat, 
cif  Westfield.  spciuored  the  transportation 
legislation  Introduced  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  Presidents  message.  Senator  Clif- 
roiiD  P  Case.  Republican,  from  Rahway,  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  promote  coordination  of 
mass  transit  and  highway  systems  In  urban 
areas,  but  using  a  difTerent  technique  and 
giving  the  Federal  HoiitUig  Administrator  a 
much   greater   part    in    the    program. 

We  encourage  the  leadership  of  New  Jersey 
Scniitors  and  Congrr.ssmen  In  the  search  for 
II  s'  lutloii   to  the  transportation   problem. 

The  soluthm  sought  for  should  stimulate 
free,  competitive  enterprl.se  and  steer  away 
from  the  course  of  prolonged  Federal  subsidy 
or  Government  ownership. 


TRENDS  AND  OUTLOOK  IN  URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
PrcMdent,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  an 
informative  and  valuable  speech  on  the 
.subject  of  urban  traivsportation,  deliv- 
ered earlier  this  year  by  Mr.  E>elmer  Ison, 
executive  director  of  the  Washinpton 
Metropolitan  Transit  Commission. 

Mr,  Ison  has  very  clearly  outlined  in 
his  speech  the  causes  and  the  nature  of 
the  problems  facing  mass  transporta- 
tion in  meetiiiK  urban  transportation 
needs,  particularly  with  respect  to  bus 
service. 

He  makes  the  important  point  that: 

While  transit  has  lust  approximately  half 
of  Its  customers  over  the  last  decade,  the 
demand  for  service  facilities  has  not  dimin- 
ished. In  order  to  handle  the  rush  hour 
traffic,  which  has  either  Increased  or  re- 
mained constant.  U\e  transit  operators  are 
required  to  maintain  In  service  at  least  aa 
many  vehicles  as  were  required  10  years  ago 
to  transport  twice  as  many  passengers  •  •  •. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  plain  economics  that  an 
operator  cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  a 
hu-ge  fleet  of  modern  buses  to  operate  only 
2  to  4  hours  dally. 

Yet  Mr.  Ison  goes  on  to  point  out 
what  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to 
more  and  more  people,  that  this  limited 
rush-hour  service  is  essential  because  the 
costs  of  tr>'ing  to  meet  it  exclusively  with 
highways  and  automobiles  are  tremen- 
dously expensive  and  tremendously 
damaging   to  the  structure  of  the  city. 

He  concludes  that  governments  defi- 
nitely should  assist  in  financing  urban 
transit,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  the 
administration's  bill.  S.  3126.  to  aid  in 
this  effort.  Mr.  Ison  goes  on  to  say  that 
tlie  public  assistance  should  not  be  used 
to  subsidize  operating  expenses.  With 
this  I  completely  agree,  and  the  legisla- 
tion I  mentioned  in  fact  prohibits  such 
use. 

Mr.  Ison  also  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
role  of  private  enterprise  in  the  field  of 
transit,  and  points  out  that  there  need 
not  be  any  necessary  conflict  between  the 
use  of  public  funds  and  private  opera- 
tion of  transit  services.  In  fact,  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  public  funds 


are  not  soon  provided  to  fill  the  gap 
between  the  financial  abilities  of  the 
private  carrier  and  the  increasingly 
pressing  mass  transportation  needs  of 
our  urban  areas,  the  demise  of  private 
enterprise  in  this  field  is  all  but 
inevitable. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  recom- 
mending a  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  improve  mass  transportation, 
President  Kennedy  stated: 

Although  grants  and  loans  would  be  avail- 
able only  to  public  agencies,  those  agencies 
could  lease  facilities  and  equipment  or  make 
other  arrangements  for  private  operation  of 
assisted  mass  transportation  systems.  The 
program  is  not  Intended  to  foster  public  as 
distinguished  from  private  mass  transit  op- 
erations. Each  community  should  develop 
the  method  or  methods  of  operation  best 
suited  to  Its  particular  requirements. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Ison's  speech 
to  the  Second  Annual  Institute  of  Motor 
Transportation  Management  last  Feb- 
ruary be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Delmek  Ison's  Speech  I3r.ior.r  the  Sec- 
ond Annval  iNSTrrtTE  or  Motor  Trans- 
roRTATioN  Management 
In  commencing  my  prescniuilon  today,  the 
views  expressed  are  my  own  and  do  not  nec- 
essivrlly  reflect  the  views  of  my  commli.sion. 
although   I  nm  not   aware  of   any   di&ugrec- 
ineut  lu  views. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  present 
trends  In  urban  transportation,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  as  far  as  World  War  II.  The 
World  War  II  era,  which  was  a  flourishing 
era  revenuewlse  for  the  carriers,  now  ap- 
pears to  have  also  been  a  breeding  ground 
for  the  present  trends  In  urban  transporta- 
tion. The  events  and  circumstances  of  those 
days.  Insofar  as  travel  was  concerned,  pointed 
to  public  transportation.  The  rationing  of 
gasoline  and  rubber  precluded  any  extensive 
use  of  the  private  automobile.  The  absence 
of  heavy  automobile  traffic  on  the  streets 
was  a  direct  benefit  for  public  transit.  The 
fact  that  people  either  worked  long  hours 
or  by  shifts  of  up  to  three  shifts  made  It 
possible  for  the  operator  to  get  almost  maxi- 
mum use  out  of  Its  entire  fleet  during  the 
entire  day  and  even  at  night.  There  were 
no  real  rush  hour  periods  in  the  present  day 
sense.  The  resultjs  culminated  into  a  heyday 
for  the  transit  operator  and  for  the  only 
time  In  history  transit  operators  enjoyed  a 
substantial  monopoly  on  urban  transporta- 
tion. Even  though  fares  were  very  low, 
urban  transportation  enjoyed  Its  greatest  fi- 
nancial success.  In  fact,  many  of  the  regu- 
latory bodies  viewed  the  profits  as  being 
unreasonably   high. 

Ironically,  despite  the  high  earnings  dur- 
ing tlie  wai .  the  carriers  were  literally  unable 
to  plow  these  earnings  back  Into  service  facil- 
ities. The  production  demands  of  the  mili- 
tary simply  did  not  allow  fulfillment  of  the 
need  for  rolling  stock  of  transit  operators. 
Although  urban  transportation  was  amaz- 
ingly efficient,  under  all  the  circumstances 
during  the  war,  yet  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  carriers  to  replace  revenue  equipment 
they  were  unable  to  give  the  standard  of 
service  demanded  by  the  American  public. 
The  war  had  no  more  than  ended  until 
the  very  events  and  circumstances  which 
brought  about  the  financial  success  for 
urban  transit  began  to  unravel.  The  war- 
time restrictions  disappeared.  Times  con- 
tinued to  be  good  and  In  addition  to  two 
chickens  In  every  pot  there  were  two  cars  In 
many  garages.    The  American  public  became 


very  independent.  Means  of  transportation 
became  a  status  in  life.  Industry  not  only 
went  back  to  one  shift  but  the  working  day 
was  shortened  considerably. 

Television,  primarily  because  of  Its  new- 
ness, kept  people  at  home  at  night,  away 
from  the  movies.  The  events  which  had  been 
knitted  together  by  circumstances  to  cause 
a  tremendous  boon  In  urban  transit  during 
the  war  years  had  suddenly  unraveled  as  if 
by  a  sudden  Jerk  of  a  string. 

The  decline  in  riding  staggered  the  im- 
agination of  everyone.  While  revenues  de- 
clined, operating  expenses  Increased.  Despite 
the  noble  efforts  of  the  carriers  to  replace 
wornout  equipment  following  the  war,  look- 
ing back  now  it  appears  that  they  were 
thwarted  at  every  turn.  With  expenses  on 
the  rise  and  revenues  going  down,  It  became 
necessary  to  seek  fare  relief. 

Generally,  the  regulatory  bodies  were  In  no 
hurry  to  grant  relief.  Many  felt  that  the 
downward  trend  In  riding  would  reverse 
Itself. 

Others  were  smarting  under  the  feeling 
that  the  transit  operators  had  received  ex- 
cessive profits  during  the  war  years  and  they 
were  In  no  hurry  to  act. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  regulation 
did  the  term  "regulatory  lag"  take  on  so 
much  added  significance.  Generally,  the  reg- 
ulatory bodies  had  the  right  to  suspend  the 
proix)sed  fares  for  a  period  of  5  to  7  months 
and  generally  the  entire  period  was  allowed 
to  run  before  any  new  fores  became  e(Tec- 
llve.  In  many  Instances,  additional  relief 
was  needed  before  the  original  relief  sought 
was    granted. 

T>ils  situation  was  not  conducive  to  the 
type  of  cooperation  needed  between  the  reg- 
ulatory bodies  and  Uie  carriers. 

The  result  was  that  confidence  In  urban 
transit  received  a  shocking  blow.  Even  thv 
most  optimistic  transit  operator  was  dis- 
couraged. 

Higher  fares  became  another  deterrent  to 
transit  riding. 

Public  ownership  appeared  to  many  to  be 
the  answer.  A  trend  got  underway  in  that 
direction.  Public  transit  authorities  started 
appearing  on  the  scene.  Urban  transporta- 
tion In  most  of  our  large  cities  is  being  per- 
formed more  and  more  by  transit  authorities. 
The  governments  not  only  built  the  transit 
systems  but  are  actually  operating  them. 
Local  governments  in  a  number  of  other 
cities  have  taken  over  private  transit 
systems. 

How  has  urban  transit  fared  under  public 
ownership?  Reasonable  men  have  honest 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  question.  Cer- 
tainly, a  public  authority  can  perform  safe 
and  adequate  urban  transportation,  given 
the  money  to  do  It  with.  Whether  or  not 
a  public  authority  can  perform  transporta- 
tion economically  is  another  question.  For 
instance,  the  annual  governmental  subsidy 
of  the  New  York  transit  authority  exceeds 
$100  million. 

A  frank  discussion  of  the  views  in  support 
of  either  side  of  these  questions  necessarily 
involves  disagreement  with  the  views  in 
suppwrt  of  the  other  side.  My  personal 
view  is  that  private  enterprise  should  be 
{permitted  to  operate  urban  transit,  under 
regulatory  control,  as  long  as  It  can  prove 
Itself  capable  of  performing  the  type  of 
service  needed  In  the  particular  community. 
The  first  Important  step  needed  to  enable 
free  enterprise  to  continue  operating  transit 
Is  the  removal  of  the  tax  burden.  Generally, 
transit  authorities  are  exempt  from  taxes. 
In  1960.  State  and  local  taxes  of  the  Nation's 
1.200  plus  private  transit  operators  amounted 
to  approximately  35  percent  of  their  net 
revenues.  But  public  ownership  does  not 
in  fact  remove  the  burden  of  taxation.  It 
merely  shifts  it. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  governments  should 
not  assist  in  financing  urban  transit.  They 
definitely  should. 
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Wbat  it  come*  to  U  that  whether  opera- 
tion U  private  or  public,  maaa   transporta- 
tion In  our  big  cities  la  the  bualnesa  of  the 
entire     conxmunlty.       Maaa     tranaportatlon 
facllltlea  are  part  of   the   tranaportatlon   of 
the  area  just  a«  streeta  and   highways  are. 
There  la  nothing   Illogical  or  even  arguable 
about    the   propoeltlon    that  Juat    aa   streets 
and  expressways  are  publicly  owned  and  the 
users  then  have  to  provide  the  vehicles  and 
pay  the  fuel  and  repair  bills,  so  In  the  same 
way.  the  capital  cost  of  mass  transportation 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  community   and 
the  fares  should  then  cover  all  the  operating 
c  >st«,   Including  the  costs  of  the  operating 
equipment       On    that    basis,    and    It    Is    the 
only     sensible     basis,     mass     transportation 
cannot  only  compete  with  the  private  auto- 
mobile,   but   for    the   dally   mass   rush    hour 
movement   of   people  can   work   wonders   for 
our  cities 

As  far  as  nu.rlght  public  flnaiicUl  sup- 
port. I  would  draw  the  line  at  capital  Invest- 
ments. When  you  place  the  Government  In 
a  position  of  performing  nongovernmental, 
day-by-day  operating  functions.  Is  when  you 
lose  control  over  the  economics  of  the  nper.t- 
tlon.  1  have  heard  It  put  this  way  The 
Government  cannot  put  out  on  b:ds  the 
various  operating  expenses  of  a  transit  opera- 
tion as  It  can  projects  Involving  capital  out- 
lays. Lets  face  It.  when  the  protltmaklng 
incentives  and  initiatives  are  destroyed  In- 
efflciencles  are  considerably  more  difficult  to 
control 

Whrtt  are  the  major  cau.ses  of  oiu-  urban 
transp<^>rtation  problems?  I  could  ko  back 
and  disciiss  the  blunders  committed  by  the 
cities  in  planning  far  future  transit  needs, 
but  what  good  would  It  do?  The  problems 
are  here     They  are  real.     They  can  be  s.)lvecl 

In  my  opini(jn.  there  is  only  one  real  prob- 
l*'" — 't  U  one  absolute  and  Inescapable 
certainty  of  the  mrxlern  great  citv  in  respect 
to  movement  of  people  And  that  is  the 
morning  and  evening  rush  hours  This,  of 
course.  Is  due  to  another  Inescapable  fait  - 
that  the  modern  city  is  wholly  organized  on 
the  basis  of  everyone  going  to  work  and  re- 
turning home  ut  approximately  the  same 
hours  of  every  working  day.  Il  is  also 
obvious  that  this  rush  hour  situation  has 
intensified  greatly  since  World  War  II  As 
hours  of  work  have  shortened,  the  rush 
hour  periods  have  become  more  acute 

Speaking  of  the  rush  hour  problem  I 
would  like  to  quote  Robert  L.  Sommervilie 
president.  Atlanta  Transit  System,  during  a 
discussion  of  the  transit  problems  in  AtlanU 

"The  metropolitan  area  of  Atlanta  h.is  Just 
topped  the  million  mark  and  is  growing 
fast.  Of  that  metropolitan  area  my  com- 
pany serves  a  population  of  626.000  with  550 
transit  vehicles.  Just  over  300  track'.ess  tr"l- 
leys  and  the  balance  dlesel  buses,  all  the 
buses  being  less  than  7  years  old  We 
have  1.100  employees,  carry  upward  of  50 
million  revenue  passengers  a  year  and  travel 
16  million  miles  a  year  to  do  it  Of  all  the 
people  who  rome  Into  central  A'lanta  every 
working  day  wt-  carry  half  And  here  is  one 
significant  thing  We  have  lost  passengers 
like  every  other  transit  system  We  carry 
only  half  of  the  total  who  traveled  by 
transit  a  decade  ago  and  yet  we  actually 
carry  about  the  same  number  of  people  in 
the  rush  hour  that  were  carried  in  the  ru.sh 
hour  10  years  ago  Again  mark  that  rush 
hour  It  is  not  so  much  the  key  u>  the 
future  as  the  Immovable  fact  to  which  rlrles 
have  to  adjust 

"Now  although  we  have  losf  passentjers  as 
I  say  we  have  faced  the  facts  of  the  chang- 
ing city  and  put  on  54  new  or  extended  lines 
In  the  last  6  years  Our  route  miles  have 
Kone  up  from  453  In  the  middle  of  i()54  to 
606  at  the  end  of  1960  Practically  all  this 
new  service  Is  rush  hour  work  That  Is  when 
the  people  want  to  pn  .so  that  is  when  wc 
have  to  take  them   ' 


The  experience  of  the  Atlanta  Transit  Sys- 
tem keynotes  the  problem  being  experienced 
by  the   transit  industry  generally  stemming 
directly   from   the   rvish   hour    travel      While 
transit    has    lost    approximately    half    of    lis 
customers  o-.er  the  last  decade,  the  demand 
for  service  facilities  has  not  diminished      In 
order  to  handle  the  rush  hour  traffic,  which 
has  either   increased  or   remained   constant, 
the  transit  operators  are  required   to  main- 
tain in  service  at  least  as  many  vehicles  as 
were  required  10  years  ago  to  transport  twice 
as   many    p.^sser.gers.   even    though   many   of 
these   vehicles  are  used  in  service  only  any- 
where   from    2    U>    4    hours    a    day       It    is    a 
matter  of  plain  ecorujmics  that  an  operator 
cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  a  large  fleet 
of  modern  buses  to  operate  only  2  U)  4  hours 
dally      Consequently,     many     of     the     buses 
u.sed  In   rush    hour  service  are  old  and  out- 
m  .ded.  resulting  in  many  passengers  getting 
a  poor  impression  of  transit  service  In  gen- 
eral     Addressing  myself  for  a  moment  to  the 
situation  here  in  Washington,  on  the  avera^-e 
It  rtquires  three  bu.ses  U)  perform  ru.sh  hour 
service   .is   compared    to  one   bus   to   perform 
the    ba.se    hour    service       C<insequentlv.    for 
ab->ut   20   hours   a   day     a   large   fleet   of   buses 
is    sitting    Idle    on    the    lots    of    the    transit 
opcr.ttors       Ba.se    service    requires    only    one- 
fourth  of  the  bus  fleet  of  the  suburban  oper- 
ators     If   the   operators   m    the  Washington 
area  were  retiuired  to  maintain  a  completely 
mcxlern   fleet   of    buses    to   perform    the   rush 
hour  service,  unquestionably  the  fares  would 
have  to  be  considerably  huher  than  they  are 
at    the    present    time       A    new    modern    air- 
conditioned     bus     co.sts'    something     in     the 
ncl«hborho<,d    of    $3.?.iXK)    and    based    on    an 
annual  aniorti/atKjn  charge  of  approximately 
S-'.500    per    bus     a    fleet    of    100    such    buses 
Would    re(iuire    an    annual    amortization    ex- 
penditure of  »2.5o.00O  to  be  p.iKl  hy  the  travel- 
ing public      Thus,  it  taeh. Rives  everyone,  in  a 
position   to  act.   tu  resort   to  every  means  In 
order  to  alleviate  the  rush  hour  traffic  prob- 
lems 

Again  addressiiig  myself  to  the  Wa-shlng- 
ton  area,  the  Burf.au  of  the  Budget  has  done 
What  I  consul-^r  an  excellent  Job  in  the  stag- 
gering of  working  hours  for  Feder.il  em- 
pl  )yees  The  .starting  hours  of  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  arc  spread  over  2  hours  In 
the  morning  and  dl.smlasal  times  over  2  hours 
In  the  aftern  >on  While  the  policy  of  stag- 
gered hours  is  prMb.ibly  further  advanced  in 
Washington  than  In  most  other  American 
cities,  there  are  still  marked  peaks  of  transit 
rldmg  in  the  morning  and  In  the  evening 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  cooperation 
With  several  other  agencies.  Is  taking  a  new 
kK)k  at  the  situation  uy  see  If  further  im- 
provement can  be  made  The  Improvement 
lies  not  m  spreading  starting  and  quitting 
times  beyond  the  2-hour  range  presently 
In  effect,  but  in  achieving  a  more  uniform 
distribution  In  the  nupibers  of  Federal 
employees  reporting  and  quitting  at  the 
various  times  within  that  period  The 
spreading  of  peak  transit  riding  more  evenly 
over  2  full  hours  in  the  morning  .ind  evening 
could  lessen  the  present  disparity  between 
rush  hour  and  base  day  equipment  require- 
ments and  as  a  result  reduce  the  co.st  of 
transit  operations  to  the  transit  operators  in 
the   Washington    MetropoTttan   District 

In  Icxiklng  to  the  future.  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  what  is  being  done  in  the 
National  Capital  regl^in.  which.  I  think,  may 
very  well  serve  as  a  national  guide  for  urban 
traiLsportatlon  In  general  .\s  our  cities  have 
expanded  and  overflowed  acrijss  political 
boundaries.  In  many  ins'ances  many  States 
have  become  Involved  in  a  common  urban 
transportation  problem  This  problem 
prompted  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  comment  In   the   following  language 

"The  city  and  Its  suburbs  are  Interdepend- 
ent parts  of  a  single  community,  kxuind  to- 
g'th-T  bv  the  web  of  transportation  and 
other  public  facilities  and   by  common  eco- 


nomic Interei^oUd  ^  programs  In  Individ- 
ual Jurisdictions  are  no  longer  enough.  In- 
creasingly, community  development  must  t>« 
a  co*)peratlve  venture  toward  the  common 
goals  of  the  metropolitan  region  as  a  whole  " 
Perhaps,  no  ot.her  problem  confronting 
our  urban  areas  Is  more  pressing  than  the 
mass  trun.sit  problem 

It  h.is  been  suggested  ihat  the  creation 
of  a  special  agency  with  powers  to  regulate 
and  control  all  facets  of  mass  transit  Is  the 
answer  to  the  transportation  problems  In 
the  metropolitan  areas  Given  the  power  to 
regulate  and  control  all  facets  of  mass  trans- 
[>t)rtatlon  without  regard  to  Jurisdictional 
or  political  lines,  such  agency  can  more 
prop«.rIy  coordin.ste  and  regulate  all  trans- 
portation activities  A  unique  and.  I  hope, 
refreshing  example  of  this  modern  develop- 
ment Is  the  effort  now  being  made  In  find- 
ing a  ."ioiutlon  to  our  transit  problem  In  our 
Nation's  C.ipifil 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  back- 
ground of  the  diverse  difficulties  attendant 
m.iss  transit  in  the  Washington  metropoll- 
t  m  area  from  a  regul.itory  point  of  view, 
r  ur  distinct  regulatory  bodies  were  Jurls- 
cli'tionally  Invoived.  n.imely  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  Virginia  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission, the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
M.iryland  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission 

Movement  of  transit  from  either  Maryland 
or  Virginia  Into  the  District  or  from  the  Dis- 
trict into  a  nelghlH)rlng  State  or  from  one 
Slate  Into  the  other  State,  and  movements, 
intrastate  or  Intradistrlct.  all  required  regu- 
lation, either  separately,  concurrently,  or 
successively,  by  one  or  more  of  these  four 
regulatory  bodies  That  this  was  costly, 
cumbersome,  time  consuming,  and  Indeed 
a^Kravatlng  to  all  concerned.  Is  stating  It 
mildly 

Accordingly.  Congress  empowered  a  trans- 
portation study  of  the  National  Capital 
region  which  was  particip.Hted  In  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mary- 
land, Viri?inla  and  the  Federal  Government 
The  result  of  this  study  was  a  recommenda- 
tl<.n  that  the  following  three  steps  should  be 
t;iken 

First  an  Interstate  compact  between  Mary- 
land. Virginia,  and  the  District,  approved  by 
Congre.sa.  to  establish  an  Interstate  agency 
to  regulate  transit  c^n  a  reglonwlde  basU 

Second,  the  creation  of  a  Federal  agency 
to  Complement  the  eff,orts  of  the  regulatory 
agency  The  agency  should  be  empowered  to 
acjuire  rights-of-way  and  eonstruct  express 
transit  facilities  (such  acquisition  and  con- 
struction In  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  be 
siibject   to  approval  of  those  States) 

Third,  a  second  Interstate  compact  to  be 
negotiated  and  adopted,  creating  a  new  In- 
terstate agency  to  succeed  the  Federal 
agency  This  agency  should  have  power  to 
crstruct  and  own  transit  facilities,  to  op- 
erate them  or  provide  for  their  operation 

Steps  1  and  2  have  already  been  taken — 
step  1  by  means  of  the  Interstate  compact 
ap[)roved  by  C  iiiKress  creating  the  Wash- 
ington MetrojK.Iltan  Area  Transit  Commis- 
sion and  step  2  hy  act  of  Congress  In  1960 
creatine;  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Aitency 

First  I  shall  discuss  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission  which 
became  effective  and  a.ssumed  Jurisdiction  on 
M.irch  22  1S161  Tlie  area  over  which  the 
Commission  has  Jurisdiction  consists  of  'he 
entire  District  of  Columbia  the  counties  of 
Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  In  Mary- 
land the  Counties  of  Fairfax  and  Arlington 
and  the  cities  of  Falls  Church.  Alexandria, 
and  Fairfax  In  Virginia  These  areas  make 
Uf)  what  is  known  as  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  transit  district  binder  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  commission. 

Although  the  creation  of  the  new  commis- 
sion   Involved    the    remcnal    of    Jurisdiction 
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from  the  regulatory  bodies  of  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, the  Dlhtrlct  of  Columbia,  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislatures  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  put  aside  all  provincial  and  political 
considerations  with  the  single  purpose  of  im- 
proving transit  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan district.  It  should  be  pointed  out. 
however,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Virginia  wiuj  not 
able  to  delegate  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
polit.m  Area  Transit  Commission  authority 
over  Intrastate  matters  In  Virginia. 

TXiii  commission  Ls  conipoeed  of  three 
m'.n.bers.  one  Irom  each  of  the  paiiicipatuig 
governments.  The  appointments  from  M.iry- 
land and  Virginia  are  made  by  the  Gov- 
erii'Ts.  and  by  the  Board  of  Couunissloners 
of  the  DL-^trlct  for  the  District,  and,  in  each 
liu>t.ti;ce.  under  the  comp;'.ct.  the  app<)intte 
must  be  M'lecied  from  tlie  regulatory  com- 
mi^--lons  of   the   rei^pective    Juri;  dictions. 

In  order  that  the  views  of  local  political 
subdivisions  and  planning  conunissions 
might  be  expros.sed  to  the  coinniii^ion.  there 
w;ts  also  cre.ited  by  the  compact  a  Traffic 
and  Hiphvwiy  B  lard.  which  is  compc»ed  of 
the  heads  of  the  traffic  and  highway  de- 
partments of  each  of  the  States  and  of  the 
couiitics  and  cities  encotnp.isi.ed  within  the 
metropolitan  district  In  addition,  the 
various  planjilng  commissions  within  the 
WiV'hlnglon  metro;>olltan  district  are  also 
represented  on  the  board  The  primary 
purpose  of  thl.s  advisory  board  Is  to  m.Tke 
reconimendatlons  to  the  commissi. )n  with 
respect  t  >  traffic  engineering,  the  .^election 
and  u.se  of  streets  for  transit  routing  and 
the  requirement's  for  transit  service  thiough- 
ouf  the  metropolitan  district 

Wh.it  are  the  advantJiges  of  vesting  In  a 
single  commission  the  regulatory  authority 
exercised  by  separate  State  and  Federal 
commls.slons'  Cle.arly.  the  regulatory 
pr•>ce^.se«^  are  simplified  considerably  The 
carrier  Is  able  to  avoid  the  cumbersome  ta.«k 
of  seeking  relief  from  a  multiple  of  Juris- 
dictions, which  nece.<sitated  separate  pro- 
ceed!ng<»  entailing  uncertain  and  often 
make-l>elleve  allf)catlon  of  revenues  and  ex- 
pet^ses  The  comml.«s!on  Is  able  to  grant 
the  relief  on  an  areawlde  basis  and  to  as- 
sure the  piibllc  of  tran.'^portatlon  .service  at 
nondiscriminatory  fares  without  regard  to 
State  b<~>undarles  While  these  advantages 
are  suffl.-lrntly  lmp<->rtnnt  to  warrant  the 
creation  of  the  commi.islon.  they  are  not 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  Important 
advantages  Perhaps  the  primary  advantage 
is  the  ability  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
A.'-ea  Transit  Comml.«»lon  to  coordinate  all 
m-x-ss  trnnsp<->rtatlon  facilities  In  the  metro- 
p>olit-:in  area  to  the  end  that  the  maximum 
use  Is  obtained  from  all  existing  facilities 
This,  In  turn,  will  assure  the  public  the 
maximum  efficiency  In  .«ervlce  at  the  lowest 
p»»=sib!e  cost 

Another  Important  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  comml.sslon,  which  distinguishes  It  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  regulatory  commission. 
Is  the  power  to  order  things  done  as  opposed 
to  the  mere  {>ower  to  approve  things  the  car- 
riers desire  to  do.  Another  Important  activ- 
ity of  the  commission  Is  the  coordinating  of 
^transit  planning  with  the  various  local  high- 
way and  traffic  departments  to  the  end  that 
In  building  highways,  adequate  transit  facil- 
ities .such  as  bus  stop  facilities  and  bus  bays 
are  included  In  the  highway  plans.  Contrary 
til  t!ie  opinions  of  some,  the  commission  has 
found  the  highway  and  traffic  departments, 
both  on  the  SUite  and  local  levels,  to  be  very 
conscious  of  the  need  to  Include  In  highway 
planning  adequate  transit  facilities.  This 
commission  has  t>een  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  n?pd  for  these  facilities 
with  the  various  highway  and  traffic  depart- 
ments, and  we  feel  encouraged  as  to  what 
the  future  holds  in  this  area. 
•  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1980  the 
population  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 


district  will  Increase  from  the  present  2  mil- 
lion to  3  million  people.  To  provide  a  rapid 
transportation  system  for  this  Increased 
population,  Congress,  as  I  stated  earlier,  took 
step  2  In  creating  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency.  This  Agency  Is  a 
Federal  agency  headed  by  a  Federal  adminis- 
trator appointed  by  the  President.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  Agency  Is  to  prepare  a  transit 
development  program,  which  program  must 
be  submitted  to  the  President  for  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress  not  later  than  November 
1,  1962.  The  program  mu.'st  contain  recom- 
mendations for  a  rapid  transportation  sys- 
tem Including  organization  and  financial 
arrangemeiits  for  transportation  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region.  In  preparing  its  rec- 
ommendations, the  Agency  must  consult 
with  the  governments  and  other  agencies  of 
the  National  Capital  region.  The  program 
must  be  approved  by  the  Congress,  and  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  before  it  can  be  placed  Into  effect 
In  those  States. 

The  bold  program  underway  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  solve  our  urban  transit  prob- 
lems could  serve  as  a  national  guide.  The 
creation  of  a  single  commission  (Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission) 
through  Interstate  compact,  to  coordinate  all 
transportation  facilities  Involving  several 
carriers.  Is  an  important  breakthrough  In 
urban  transit  regulation,  especially  where 
metropolitan  areas  have  spilled  across  po- 
litical boundary  lines.  The  power  of  such 
an  agency  to  establish  Joint  fares  and 
through  routes  largely  defeats  the  argument 
that  a  coordinated  transportation  system 
cannot  be  provided  on  an  area-wide  basis  by 
several  carriers. 

The  congressional  legislation  creating  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency  pro- 
viding for  the  development  of  a  future  transit 
program  for  our  Nation's  Capital  specifically 
requires  that  the  program  must  provide  for 
its  operation  by  private  enterprise  wherever 
possible.  Thus,  the  traditional  myth  that 
public  moneys  cannot  be  used  to  assist  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  solving  our  urban  trans- 
portation problems  has  been  erased.  And 
it  would  appear  that  unless  mere  Upservlce 
is  paid  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  In  mak- 
ing money  available  for  transit  Improve- 
ments, that  the  trend  toward  publicly  op- 
erated transit  will  be  reversed. 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
summarize  briefly  the  trends  and  outlook 
in  urban  passenger  transportation,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  discussion.  First,  true  to  the 
basic  traditions  upon  which  this  country  has 
been  able  to  prove  Its  greatness,  urban 
transportation  was  performed  by  free  enter- 
prise. 

Following  World  War  IT,  a  series  of  events 
and  circumstances  collaborated  In  a  strange 
way  to  deal  the  free  enterprise  era  In  urban 
transp>ortatlon  a  severe  blow.  Many  of  these 
events  and  circumstances  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  either  action  or  inaction  of  gov- 
ernmental authorities.  Taxes,  many  of 
which  were  imposed  during  the  war,  were 
allowed  to  continue  without  proper  Justi- 
fication In  light  of  all  the  circumstances. 
Public  authority  Indifference  to  financial 
needs  of  urban  transit  operators  seriously 
weakened  the  confidence  of  private  investors 
and  the  ability  of  private  Industry  to  render 
a  high  standard  of  service.  In  the  absence 
of  a  fair  chance  to  survive,  public  authori- 
ties commenced  taking  over.  While  some 
governmental  authorities  were  willing  to  re- 
lieve the  tax  burden  somewhat,  hardly  any 
were  willing  to  make  an  outright  financial 
donation  to  private  Industry.  The  feeling 
was  that  publicly  financed  projects  had  to  be 
owned  and  operated  lock,  stock  and  barrel  by 
governmental  authorities.  The  result  was 
that  a  trend  set  In,  calling  for  both  public 
ownership  and  publicly  operated  urban 
transit.     This  is  where  we  are  today. 


COMMUNIST  MTUTARY  AID  TO 
CUBA 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  has  been  thj  subject 
of  criticism  by  persons  both  within  and 
without  this  Government.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  an  incident  that  happened 
to  me  personally.  On  February  6,  fol- 
lowing a  statement  circulated  in  a  new.s- 
paper.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  requesting  that  the 
State  Department  make  available  to  the 
American  public  the  information  with 
reference  to  the  arms  buildup  in  Cuba 
and  the  possibility  of  Soviet  jet  bombers 
and  ballistic  missile  bases  being  made 
available  to  them.  I  also  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  to  establish  a  policy 
for  the  State  Department  to  keep  the 
American  public  continually  advised  and 
informed  as  to  this  situation. 

On  March  2  I  received  a  call  from  a 
Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  State  Department, 
advising  me  that  within  a  matter  of  2 
weeks  I  would  have  the  information  and 
answer  to  my  request. 

On  March  7  a  release  was  circulated 
among  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
Department  of  State  with  reference  to 
many  of  their  activities,  a  portion  of 
which  was  devoted  to  congressional  cor- 
respondence, in  which  they  stated  that 
there  was  a  stepped-up  drive  to  insure 
replies  of  a  prompt,  responsive,  and  ac- 
curate nature. 

As  of  that  date  I  still  had  no  reply  to 
my  letter  of  February  6. 

On  March  27  the  Department  of  State 
issued  to  the  press  an  extensive  release 
with  reference  to  the  military  arms 
buildup  in  Cuba. 

On  April  13  I  finally  received  a  letter 
from  the  State  Department  in  answer 
to  my  original  inquiry  of  February  6. 
Attached  to  it  was  a  copy  of  the  De- 
partment's press   release  of  March  27. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  this  morn- 
ing is  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
to  others  of  my  colleagues,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  State  Department  will 
adopt  in  fact  a  policy  of  keeping  the 
American  public  informed. 

In  closing  this  statement,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  information  contained  in  the 
March  27  release  is  a  complete  and  full 
statement  of  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  letter  I  received,  together  with 
the  Department's  release,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  B.C.,  April  13,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Maurice  J.  Mukpht,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  MtrRPHT :  I  refer  to  your  let- 
ter of  February  6,  1962,  about  the  arms 
buildup  In  Cuba  and  to  your  telephone  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Barrett  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Cuban  Affairs. 

Communist  military  aid  has  turned  the 
Cuban  military  establishment  Into  one  of 
the  most  formidable  In  Latin  America.  We 
Eire  Informed  by  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies,  however,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied 
Cuba  with  missiles  or  that  missile  bases  are 
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under  construction  In  Cuba,  and  no  Soviet 
twmbers  are  known  to  have  been  delivered 
to  Cuba. 

An  armed  attack  by  Cuba  against  the 
United  States  or  a  Latin  American  nation 
w  juld  bring  Into  operation  the  provision* 
of  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Aaslstance. 
Further,  the  U  S  military  machine  haa  the 
cupaclty   to  meet  any  such  aggression. 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  the  enclosed  copy 
of  the  recent  Department  press  release  on 
the  subject  of  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  military  aid 
to  Cuba. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
n  )t  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G    Dcttok, 

Assistant  Secretary 


SiNO-SoviET  Bloc  Military  Aid  to  Cuba 

The  following  summary  on  Slno-Soviet 
bloc  mlUt.iry  aid  to  Cuba  Is  Issued  in  re- 
sponse to  numerous  requests  for  up-to-dite 
Information  on  this  subject 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  Sin  )-Su- 
viet  bloc  has  supplied  Cuba  with  lartje-sc  ile 
military  asslsi.ince.  Bloc  military  de- 
liveries— primarily  from  the  USSR  and 
Czechoslovakia  have  Included  a  wide  ass<:>rr- 
ment  uf  land  armaments  ranging  trnn\  sm.ill 
arms  through  heavy  tanks  Bloc  aircraft 
supplied  to  Cuba  include  MIO  Jet  fighters, 
helicopters,  transports,  and  trainers  Ex- 
tensive milit.iry  training  has  been  provided 
both  in  the  blix:  and  In  Cuba  Ci)mmu:ust 
miUUry  aid  has  turned  the  Cuban  military 
establishment  into  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble In  Latin  Amerlc\.  and  It  h.ts  Intrxluced 
a  military  capability  hitherto  not  present  In 
any  of  the  La* in  American  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  area  However,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied 
Cuba  with  missiles,  or  that  missile  bases  ire 
und«r  construct. on  in  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  first  moved  cauthju.sly 
In  responding  to  Cuban  requests  for  military 
assistance  Once  underway,  however,  the 
Cuban  buildup  proceeded  swiftly  Blix;  sup- 
port has  aided  the  Castro  regime  in  consoli- 
dating its  control  over  the  Cuban  pe<ip;e 
For  the  past  sever.il  months  the  bl  )c  s  mili- 
tary aid  prov<ram  in  Cuba  has  been  concerned 
primarily  with  tr.ilning.  assimilating  new 
equipment,  and  remolding  the  Cuban  mili- 
tary establishment  along  i)\'K  organizational 
lines 

B.^CKGROfND 

Preliminary  attempts  to  procure  Soviet 
hbx  arms  were  initi.ited  by  the  Cuban  Ctov- 
ernment  as  early  as  1959,  but  no  firm  military 
aid  pacts  were  concluded  until  the  summer 
of  I960  During  1J59  and  early  1960.  Cuban 
purchasing  missions  traveled  frequently  to 
the  blix'  to  investigate  new  sources  of  supply 
Discuss! i>ns  reportedly  covered  a  whole  range 
of  e'luipment  from  small  arms  t(>  modern  Jet 
aircraft  Mlkoyans  visit  to  Cuba  la  Feb- 
ruary 1960  signaled  the  beglnrung  of  .^  mas- 
sive blix;  tr.ide  and  aid  progr.im  which  gained 
momentum  throughout  1960  as  Uni'ed 
States-Cuban  relations  deteriorated 

Military  negotiations  with  the  U  S  S  R  and 
Czechoslovakia  in  1960  were  followed  up  by 
a  well-publicized  trip  to  Prague  and  Moscow 
by  Raul  Castro,  which  probably  w.is  the 
occasion  for  the  conclusion  of  secret  arms 
deals.  By  August.  Czech  small  arms  were 
being  Issued  by  some  Cub.in  militia  units. 
and  In  the  autumn  the  fJrst  major  shipments 
of  Communist  arms  began  arriving  in  Cuba 

SCOP*    OF    BLOC    MIUTART    AID 

From  the  autumn  of  IMO  until  the  late 
summer  of  1961,  bloc  arm*  deliveries  were 
made  regularly  to  Cuban  ports  No  Onan- 
clal  Information  on  the  bloc's  arms  deals 
with  Cuba  haa  been  disclOMd.  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  on  the  order  of  1100  million 
worth  Of  equipment  and  technical  services 
has  been  provided  Moreover,  several  hun- 
dred Cuban  military  personnel  have  received 
training  Including  pilot  training.  In  the  bloc. 


On  January  5.  1962.  during  a  military 
parade  celebrating  the  third  anniversary  of 
takeover  by  the  present  regime.  Cuba  un- 
veiled an  array  of  military  hardware  Indica- 
tive of  deliveries  up  t^)  that  time  Units 
equipped  with  medium  and  heavy  tanks, 
assault  guns,  truck-mounted  rocket  launch- 
ers, artillery,  antl.iircraf  t  weapons,  and 
mortars  as  well  as  rifieg  and  m-irhuiptruns. 
were  featured  prfiminently  A  fly-by  of  MIO 
Jet  fighters,  Including  some  high-perform- 
ance MIO-19S,  was  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  air  display 

In  the  latter  part  of  la61  the  f.M-us  of  the 
bkx;  s  military  aid  to  Cuba  was  on  itssinilla- 
tion  of  new  equipment,  intensive  training, 
and  completion  of  the  reorganization  of 
Cuba's  military  establishment  Recently, 
however,  military  shippien^s  to  Cuba  have 
resumed  and  for  the  first  time  have  included 
small  naval  vessels 

The  capabilities  r>f  the  Cuban  ground 
forces  hive  Increased  steadily  since  the  in- 
troduction of  bl^K-  equipment  and  trnlning 
In  the  autumn  of  19«o  The  ground  forces 
are  estimated  to  number  .some  .<(W  ()<hj  All 
units  are  equ.pped  with  bhK-  small  arms  itnd 
many  have  heavier  equipment  as  well  Bloo 
aid  Is  strongly  retlecte<l  in  Cuhas  gr-mnd 
forces  organization  which  resembles  that  of 
the  East  European  s.itelUtes  Soviet  bloc 
arms  aid  has  given  the  Cuban  ground  forces 
an  armored  artillery  antiaircraft  and  anti- 
tank capability  l;irge!y  lacking  In  the  past 
and  unknown  to  other  L.itin  .\nu-rlcan  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean  area  Thousands  of 
modern  bloc  small  arm.s  h.ive  been  dflivt-red 
Soviet  bl(5c  Instructors  have  been  u.sed  ex- 
tensively for  training  purposes  and  they 
serve  as  full-time  advi.sers  to  some  Indi- 
vid Mil   units 

Following  the  takeover  by  the  present 
regime  the  c.ipabiliMes  of  the  Cuban  air 
force  declined  sharply  as  a  result  of  purees 
and  defections  of  key  pers.iiuiel  One  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  new  regime  however,  was 
to  acquire  combat  Jet  aircraft  and  most  of 
the  Cuban  mllitarv  trainee*:  w!m  went  to  the 
blor  In  the  summer  of  l'»60  were  air  cadets 
Their  training  h.LS  b«;en  (jne  of  the  nv«t  im- 
portant t.i.'ks  of  the  hl(K-s  military  air  pro- 
gram  Cuban  pilots  have  now  returned  to 
Cuba  where  they  are  continuing  instruction 
on  MIO  Jet  fighters  which  arrived  Ixst  sum- 
mer. The  bloc  has  also  supplied  helicopters, 
piston-engine  trainers,  and  small  single  en- 
gine tr.insports  Abr.ut  a  dozen  IL  14  twin- 
engine  transports  were  delivered  this  au'umn 
for  the  Cuban  civil  airline  No  S<c.  let 
bombers  are  known  to  have  been  delivered 
to  Cuba 

During  the  first  year  .md  a  hjilf  of  tl  e 
blot's  nillit.iry  aid  program,  the  Cuban  n.ivy 
did  not  receive  any  significant  assistance 
Since  the  first  of  the  year,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  Soviet  patrol  vessels  and  motor  tor- 
pedo boats  have  been  supplied 

BLOr     ARMS      ^ND     MIirTART      eQl'IPMCVT 
SfPPI  lED     TO     Cl-BA 

Eitimatrd 

Type  of  e<|ulpment:  quantity 

MIO    Jet    fighters 50  75 

Medium    and    heavy    tanks 1.S0-2.S0 

A.ssault   guns    5u   im) 

Field   artillery... 500  1    i-h):i 

Antiaircraft     artillery 500-  l.OOO 

Mortars      ._ 50O 

Small    arms   20O  OOO 

Patrol  vessels S.ime 

Motor  torpedo  boats Some 

FrajifART  fl    1962 
The  Honorable  Deam  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  state. 
Winhtngton    D  C 

Dear    Mr     Secretary      I    understand    that 
certain    InformaUon    relative    to    the    arm* 
buildup  in  Cuba  ha*  recently  been  declassi- 
fied by  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
ThU  Information  Indicate*  that  Castro  ha* 


built  up   the   •'most  formidable  military  es- 
tablishment •  ever  seen  in  Latin  America. 

It  Is  al.so  my  understanding  that  Castro 
is  now  in  the  pr.>ceas  of  establishing  ballis- 
tic missile  bases  and  may  stxjn  have  late 
model  Sovlet-built  Jet  bombers.  Thl*  type 
of  weapon  Is  not  needed  by  the  Castro  re- 
gime to  continue  its  stranglehold  on  the  Cu- 
ban people  To  me  this  w  )uld  Indicate  that 
Ci.-fru  could  engage  in  aggressive  warfare, 
either  against  this  N.ition  or  others  In  this 
h-mi-sphere  • 

I  urgently  refjucst  that  the  American  peo- 
ple be  given  full  and  complete  Information 
relative  to  the  military  buildup  In  Cuba  I 
also  urge  that  a  policy  be  established  Im- 
nieitiatcly  within  the  SUte  and  Defense 
D-partments  making  new  information  on 
this  situation  public  as  .s.xin  as  It  becomes 
a\  allable 

Since  the  Conununist  world  obviously 
k:.  >ws  what  Is  going  on  in  Cuba.  It  would 
srem  to  me  to  be  an  unreasonable  and  mean- 
ingless procedure  to  ke^p  this  Information 
from  the  .American  people 

With  best  wishes 
Sincerely  yours. 

MAt'RIC'E  J     Mt/RPHT.  Jr. 


March  7.    1962. 

Dj-\r  SrN\TnR  1  want  you  to  know  of  sev- 
eral new  servi.es  which  are  being  under- 
t.iken  in  the  .state  Departments  Congres- 
si  >nal  Uelations  oltl  ~e  .md  which  I  hope  you 
rn  1 '.    tliul   u.scf ul 

1  New-slctter  pobslbilities  A  twlce- 
in  inttily  coinpilalion  of  .short  Items  on  a 
•  .r.etv  of  foreign  p<jllcy  development*  will 
'••  1  iilable  for  those  Members  of  Congress 
A..,  prep. ire  newsletters  i.j  send  to  their 
constituents  These  reports  will  be  objective 
and  nonpartisan  and  will  not  duplicate  reg- 
ul.ir  news  soun  e.s  If  \ou  w..uld  like  to  re- 
ceive these  materi.ils  ple.ise  h.ive  your  office 
c.ill  Miss  Meredith  Burch  in  my  ofllce  (code 
182    e\r     53j^i 

2  Briefings  for  special  vl.sitors  Special 
fi>reign  policy  brie.'li.gs  will  t>e  initiated  this 
month  for  visiti.rs  m  W.i.sliingtoii  on  re<^uest 
of  individu.il  Congressmen  1  hese  briefings 
will  be  held  each  Mondaj^  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  at  9  30  am  Tliey  will  follow  the 
SH)  ill  early  morning  tours  for  congreasloruil 
guest*  at  the  White  Hr)U3e  and  are  being  pro- 
v.dcd  for  the  s.ime  gener.il  group  of  visitors 
I-arge  groups  cannot  be  lundleU  bec.iuse  of 
the  limited  facilities  avail. ible  here  If  you 
w.mt  .special  guests  included  in  tliese  ses- 
sions from  time  to  time,  please  ha\e  your 
oiTl'e  call  and  tfive  t.heir  n.imes  to  Meredith 
Burch  at  le.ust  24  hours  in  advance  (code 
182    ext    2t5e.3i 

3  Radio  and  television  taping  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  .some  of  the  prin- 
cipal St.ite  Uep.irtment  omcials  to  be  avail- 
able frvim  time  to  time  for  hrlef  television 
or  radio  Interviews  with  individuil  MembiTs 
of  Congress  These  sessions  will  be  scheduled 
so  as  to  Complete  .1  m.ixiinum  number  of  In- 
terMews  within  a  tune  pt-n.Kl  making  effec- 
tive u.se  of  Liep.irlmeiit  .r!u  i.U.s  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  Congrc^Muen  who  might 
aviiil  thenwlves  nt  this  i,t'r\\cc.  we  will  ap- 
preciate your  making  only  limited  use  of  It 
If  you  are  interested  in  scheduling  Depart- 
ment omclals  for  radio  or  TV  taping  In  the 
Hou.se  or  Senate  studi.w  please  have  your 
ofTlce  call  Mrs  Mary  Russell  1  code  182  ext 
3277  I 

When  you  are  on  a  regular  television  or 
radio  public  affairs  programs  such  as  Meet 
the  Press  or  one  of  the  others,  we  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  provide  up-tordate  background 
materials  on  current  foreign  policy  matters 
for  you  For  this,  your  office  should  call 
Meredith    Burch    1  Code   182.  Ext    539ft) 

4  Notice  of  State  Department  officer*  in 
your  urea  Officials  of  the  Department  ac- 
cept .-"peaking  engagement*  from  time  to 
time  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  we 
are  undertaking  to  Inform  the  relevant  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  when  that  occurs.  Your 
office  may  then  want  to  consider  contacting 
the  particular  official  as  to  the  possibility  of 
other  nonpolltlcal  use  of  his  time  to  pro- 
vide jjubllc  Information  on  foreign  policy 
problems  if  his  travel  schedule  will  permit 
that 

C onero.^.slonal  correspondence  Is  now  the 
object  of  a  stepped-up  drive  to  assure  that 
the  Department's  replies  are  prompt,  respon- 
s.ve  and  accurate  If  yoxi  have  criticism  of 
6uch  correspondence,  please  let  me  know  or 
have  your  office  contact  the  new  reviewing 
cifficer  for  congressional  correspondence.  Miss 
Jean   Olldea    (Code    182.  Ext    6654). 

Telephone  Inquiries  from  congressional  of- 
fices concerning  matters  that  cannot  await  a 
letter  are  ntjw  being  specially  handled  by 
Mr«    Edith  Waskewlch    iCtxle  182.  Ext    4747). 

The  steps  H.-sted  above  are  being  taken  to 
encourage  better  service  for  Members  of 
C.mgress  and  to  facilitate  better  public  un- 
derstanding of  US  foreign  policy  objectives 
None  will  require  additional  personnel.  If 
ever  you  have  suggestions  on  how  we  can  be 
cif  greater  a.ssl.stance  to  you.  I  ho{>e  you  will 
be  sure  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Frederick  G    Dutton. 


L.'^BOR  AND  T7IE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  this 
year  college  debate  teams  throuRhout 
the  Nation  arc  con.sidering  the  question, 
■Should  labor  organizations  be  under 
the  jun.sdiction  of  antitru.st  legislation?" 

There  recently  came  to  my  attention 
an  excellent  statement  on  this  topic  by 
A.  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional A.ssociation  of  MachinLsts  of  the 
AfT^CIO 

This  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to 
debate  teams,  but  to  all  who  are  inter- 
esU'd  in  the  question  of  labor  unions  and 
the  role  they  play  in  a  free  and  dynamic 
society.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr  Hayes'  article  be  inserted  at  this 
jxiint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vkii.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hei  oRn.  as  follows: 

Labor    and    Antitrvst    Laws 
(By  A    J    Hayes  I 

(This  year  mofit  debate  teams  are  argu- 
ing a  question  that  concerns,  not  only  union 
members,  but  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
ovir  entire  Nation  Essentially,  the  argu- 
ment Is  whether  labor  unions  should  be 
encouraged  under  the  law  us  a  kind  of  or- 
g.inizalion  that  Is  necessary  to  the  American 
system  or  whether  they  should  be  outlawed 
as  'restraint's  of  trade  "  Recently.  I  was  In- 
vited by  the  Midwest  Debate  Bureau  of  Nor- 
mal, 111  ,  to  answer  three  questions  that 
students  are  asking  on  this  subject.  This 
brief  contains  my  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions We  are  reprinting  them  here  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  help  debaters  and  also 
help  to  Inform  others  who  are  Interested  In 
avoiding  a  serious  miscarriage  of  Justice  ) 

Should  labor  organizations  be  under  Ju- 
risdiction of  antitrust  legislation? 

At  the  outset  let  It  be  clearly  stated,  and 
fully  understood,  that  labor  organizations 
and  business  organizations  are  two  entirely 
different  institutions  They  are  in  no  way 
comparable  since  the  purpose  of  buslnee*  U 
to  make  a  profit,  while  the  purpose  of  union* 
Is  to  protect  workers.  Thu*.  legl*latlon  ap- 
plicable to  one  Is  not  necessarily  applicable 
to  the  other. 

In  the  ca*e  of  antitrust  legUlatlon.  the 
purpose  I*  to  protect  the  public  agaln*t  ar- 
tificial price  dUtortlon*  by  thoee  po**e«*lng 
a  high  degree  of  economic  power  over  the 
economy.     Since  worker*  and  their  famllle* 


comprise  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
public,  the  application  of  such  laws  to 
worker  organizations  would  In  effect  penal- 
ize— and  reduce — the  efforts  of  the  majority 
to  protect  themselves  against  economic  ex- 
ploitation. 

Those  who  support  the  application  of  anti- 
trust legislation  to  labor  organizations  pre- 
tend to  see  an  equation  between  the 
commodities  that  business  sells — and  the 
labor  a  worker  sells.  However,  easily  Iden- 
tifiable differences  between  the  two  make 
such  an  equation  patently  false. 

First,  commodities  can  generally  be  with- 
held from  the  market,  without  loss  of  value, 
when  the  price  Is  not  satisfactory.  Labor  by 
comparison,  Is  highly  '■perishable."  Any 
attempt  to  withhold  It  from  the  market 
when  the  price  (that  Is,  the  wage)  Is  too  low 
results  In  an  Immediate  and  permanent  loss 
to  the  worker. 

Second,  commodities  can  easily  be  trans- 
ferred from  an  unfavorable  to  a  favorable 
market.  Labor,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  rela- 
tively Immobile,  being  rooted  In  a  particular 
locality  not  only  by  such  ties  as  family, 
friendship,  church  affiliation  and  familiarity 
of  surroundings,  but  by  lack  of  knowledge 
of   employment  opportunities  elsewhere. 

Third,  buyers  of  commodities  are  vastly 
more  varied  and  numerous  than  are  em- 
ployers of  labor.  In  fact,  In  recent  years  a 
trend  of  corporate  mergers  and  absorptions 
has  concentrated  greater  and  greater  con- 
trol of  production  and  Jobs  Into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  At  the  present  time,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  one-half  of  America's  pro- 
ductive capacity — and  more  than  two-thirds 
of  Its  Industrial  prohts — are  accounted  for 
by   only   150  of   Its  largest  corporations. 

Fourth,  owners  of  commodities  corporate 
and  otherwise,  normally  have  financial  re- 
sources In  cash,  credit,  property  and  inven- 
tory that  workers  do  not  possess. 

Because  of  these  significant  differences, 
there  can  be  no  valid  comparison  between 
labor  organizations  and  business  organiza- 
tions. As  Congressman  Emanxjel  Celler 
has  so  cogently  summed  it  up.  unions  can- 
not be  compared  to  business  monopolies  be- 
cause they  "do  not  have  the  control  over  the 
labor  of  their  members  that  is  enjoyed  by 
owners  over  the  goods  they  sell.  No  more 
than  their  Individual  members  can  unions 
store  or  ship  that  labor.  Nor  are  they  in 
a  p>osltlon  to  make  unrestricted  delivery  of 
It.  This  Imperfect  control,  compared  to  the 
control  exercised  by  sellers  over  their  goods, 
sharply  limits  the  power  of  unions.  They 
are  not  truly  sellers  but  brokers  of  labor, 
a  perishable,  variable,  and  relatively  Im- 
mobile product." 

Thus,  the  test  that  must  be  applied  to 
any  legislation  aimed  at  reducing  the  role 
and  effectiveness  of  unions  In  our  economic 
system  Is:  would  it  enhance  or  reduce  the 
public  welfare? 

In  part,  the  answer  can  be  found  by  re- 
ferring to  earlier  years  In  this  century  when 
unions  were  weak  and  workers  competed 
without  union  protections  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket. The  results  hardly  contributed  to  the 
national  good  since  they  Included  sweat- 
shops, speedups.  the  exploitation  of  women, 
child  labor,  the  12-hour  day.  company  towns, 
an  appalling  Industrial  accident  rate,  and 
a  generally  depressed  standard  of  living  for 
the  working  people  of  America. 

However,  these  were  the  only  results  that 
could  logically  be  expected,  olnce  pure  com- 
petition between  workers  will  normally  be 
expressed  In  terms  of  who  can  or  will  set 
the  lowest  value  on  labor. 

There  1*  little  reaaon  to  suppose  that  In 
the  absence  of  a  strong  labor  movement  con- 
dition* *uch  as  these  would  not  be  repeated 
today. 

And  If  they  were  repeated,  would  the  pub- 
lic interest  be  served? 

Are  low  wages  and  their  corollary,  low  pur- 
chasing power  In  the  work  force,  beneficial 


In  a  society  where  capacity  to  produce  al- 
ready threatens  to  outrun  effective  ability 
to  constime? 

Can  low  wages  and  depressed  conditions 
In  the  work  force  provide  a  base  of  pros- 
I>erlty  for  merchants,  doctors,  teachers,  farm- 
ers, or  for  industry  Itself? 

Can  America  meet  the  challenge  of  rapid 
economic  expansion  in  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  depressed,  "low  wage"  economy? 

The  answers  are  evident.  Even  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  recognizes  that  without  effective 
unions  there  can  be  no  effective  bargaining 
between  employers  and  workers.  And,  with- 
out effective  bargaining,  wages  and  working 
conditions  must  inevitably  sink  to  the  level 
set  by  the  most  ruthless  employer,  and  the 
hungriest  worker. 

Since  the  purpose  of  antitrust  legislation 
is  to  prevent  undesirable  monopolies  It  must 
be  noted  that  this  purpose  would  be  directly 
contravened  by  application  of  antitrust  prin- 
ciples to  unions.  For  It  is  only  through 
unions  that  workers  have  achieved  a  measure 
of  control  over  the  conditions  under  which 
they  labor.  And  if  unions  were  destroyed, 
through  misapplication  of  the  antitrust  prin- 
ciple, this  control  would  revert  to  the  em- 
ployer. In  effect  this  would  reestablish,  un- 
der the  exclusive  control  of  self-interested 
employers,  complete  monopoly  of  Jobs  and 
Job  condltioru;. 

It  is  probable  that  the  severance  of  long- 
established  bargaining  relationships  would 
initially  lead  to  chaos  in  labor-management 
relationships.  A  corp>oratlon  with  10  sepa- 
rate plants  would  not  bargain  with  one 
union  for  one  agreement  covering  all,  but 
with  10  fragments  for  10  different  agree- 
ments. 

However,  the  unexpressed  purpose  of  those 
who  seek  to  treat  unions  as  a  "conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade"  Is  to  achieve  Industrial 
peace  by  transferring  to  employers  absolute 
power  in  the  work  place.  And  undoubtedly, 
this  kind  of  peace  they  would  eventually 
achieve.  For  It  is  obvious  that  large  cor- 
porations would  have  little  difficulty  dis- 
posing of  the  labor  movement  once  It  was 
fragmented  Into  tens  of  thousands  of  iso- 
lated  parts. 

And  once  management  p>ossessed  complete 
and  absolute  power  It  could  safely  Ignore 
any  demand  by  workers  for  a  greater  share 
of  their  own  rising  productivity.  And,  of 
course,  as  production  continued  to  outstrip 
consumption  the  eventual  result  would  be 
economic  stagnation. 

In  a  society  as  highly  industrialized  and 
Interdependent  as  ours  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  sit  Idly  and  watch  the  econ- 
omy die.  Drastic  countermeasures,  Involv- 
ing far  greater  regulation  of  bxislness  and 
Industry,  would  be  necessary.  In  the  end, 
free  collective  bargaining  between  workers 
and  employers  would  be  supplanted  by  com- 
plete Government  regulation  of  the  employ- 
er-employee relationship. 

This  necessary  enlargement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  would  automatically  diminish 
the  prerogatives  of  management.  For,  as 
employers  In  other  countries  have  found, 
once  government  takes  the  first  step  toward 
regulation  and  control  of  wages,  hoiu-s  and 
working  conditions,  the  next  step — to  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  prices,  production, 
markets  and  profits — Is  both  short  and  In- 
evitable. 

Finally.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  ques- 
tion Implies  that  unions  now  enjoy  a  blanket 
exemption  from  the  an  tl -trust  laws.  How- 
ever, such  an  Implication  has  no  basis  in 
fact.  The  purpose  of  the  anti-trust  laws  1* 
to  prohibit  a  "conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade."  And  though  the  Clajrton  Act  spe- 
cifically declares  that  unions  per  se  are  not 
such  a  conspiracy,  this  does  not  mean  that 
unions  are  exempt  from  prosecution  when 
they  engage  In  activities  (In  concert  with 
employers)  that  do.  in  fact,  oon«tltute  a 
restraint  of  trade. 
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IS     OkaAKIZKD     LABO*     TOO     POWKXTtTL     IN     THE 
VtmXD  BTATISJ 

Any  attempt  to  compare  the  so-called 
power  of  organized  labor  with  the  all- 
perradlng  Influence  of  big  business  In  our 
society  becomes  ludicrous  upon  rational  ex- 
amination of  the  CTldencr. 

A!thoui?h  organized  labor  directly  repre- 
sents some  18  million  workers  and  seeks  to 
advance  the  economic,  social,  and  p>olltlcal 
welfare  of  all  worklngmen's  families.  Its 
effectiveness  la  seriously  Impaired  by  the 
control  that  businessmen  exert  over  the 
Nation's  press,  television,  radio,  magnslnes. 
advertising  and  other  media  of  public  Infor- 
mation and  understanding  One  result  of 
thi.s  control  Is.  of  course,  that  political  can- 
didates friendly  to  labor  are  Invariably  han- 
dicapped by  a  hostile  and  unfair  press 

A  further  result  is  that  the  wishes  and 
views  of  big  business  outweigh  those  of 
labor  at  all  levels  of  government,  from  local 
school  tKjards  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Accordingly,  It  Is  not  labor,  but  the 
business  community  that  selects  the  Nation's 
textboc  s  as  well  as  the  Nation's  lawj^  TTils 
was  dramatically  Illustrated  In  the  1961  ses- 
sion of  Congress 

Although  labor  fought,  and  fought  hard 
for  such  desperately  needed  national  pro- 
grams as  Federal  aid  to  education,  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  minimum  standards  that 
would  protect  migrant  farm  workers  against 
merciless  exploitation,  and  the  plugging  of 
special  tax  exemptions  for  the  very  rich, 
these  measures  were  burled  under  the  dis- 
approval of  such  affluent  and  politically 
Influential  groups  as  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  U  3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  American  Medical  A.ssoclatlon, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry 

Similarly,  In  most  State  legislatures,  years 
of  effort  by  organized  labor  have  failed  Ui 
achieve  basic  and  long-overdue  reforms  In 
antiquated  workmen's  compjensation.  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  and  factory  inspection 
laws. 

In  looking  at  the  myth  of  "labor's  power" 
It  Is  also  necessary  to  consider  that  not  a 
single  union  In  the  country  has  assets  that 
compare  with  those  of  the  large  corporations 
that  dominate   tho   American   economy 

The  resources  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
for  example,  are  microscopic  as  compared  to 
those  of  any  single  producer  m  the  auto 
Industry.  The  Ujtal  asaets  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  operation,  are  only  a  fraction  of  1  year  s 
net  proflta  of  any  of  the  major  steel  pro- 
ducers. The  reserves  of  the  Machinist*  Un- 
ion, including  the  value  of  its  headquarters 
building,  amount  to  less  than  %2b  a  mem- 
ber And  so  it  la  in  Industry  after  industry 
As  A  result  of  Industry's  financial  and  po- 
litical advantage — and  despite  the  distor- 
tions of  the  press — industrial  democracy  la 
fir  from  belna;  realized  in  the  United  States 
today  In  the  1960a.  as  Ln  the  19:lO's.  or- 
g,i.n;zers  are  st.U  being  beaten  by  company 
ui.spired   fxjUce    or   company   hired    thugs. 

Workers  who  desire  to  exercise  rights  sup- 
p<>.sedly  gu.iranteed  them  by  well  defined 
Federal  legislation  are  still  subject  to  eco- 
nomic, and  sometimes  physlcatl,  reprisals 
And.  as  the  workers  In  Henderson,  N  C  ,  and 
Winchester.  Va  .  know  well  and  bitterly,  even 
\  lontf-e.s'.ablished  union  tradition  can  be 
cru.shed  by  the  econr>mlc  F>*^)wer  of  an  Im- 
p:acable  employer,  especially  if  th.it  puwer 
is  supported  by  court  Injunctions,  Imported 
strikebreakers,  biased  newspaper  reporting. 
brutal  police  tactics,  and  the  presence  of  the 
St.'te  militia 

Artually.  the  campaign  to  fragrrs»nt  the 
1  ibor  movement  under  the  preten.se  of  anti- 
trust cornea  at  a  time  when  union  strength 
Is  declining  due  to  such  factors  as  lut-.ma- 
tion.  clironlc  unemployment,  unfair  labor 
legialatlon.  and  a  consistently  biased  press 
Under   such  conditions,   and   with   only   one 


worker  in  four  organized,  labor's  ability  to 
maintain  decent  working  standards  is  al- 
ready leu  than  the  level  needed  to  Insure 
a  healthy  balanced  economy 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that  If  organ- 
ized lalX)r  were  as  powerful  as  its  enemies 
claim,  this  power  would  be  reflected  In  a 
simple  analysis  of  income  distribution  in  the 
United  States 

It  would  be  e.xf)ecled.  for  example,  that  U»e 
pe<^^)ple  moet  likely  to  be  represenu-d  by 
unions-  1  e  .  the  lower  income  fiunilies — 
W')u!d  be  increasing  their  share  <>f  the  l^ital 
national  income  at  the  ex()en«e  of  th<«e  in 
the  upper  income  bracieUs.  However,  such  Is 
not  the  ca.se 

In  1944.  for  example.  60  fx-rccnt  of  the  Na- 
tion's famlliea  ie  ,  the  lowest  three-fifths  - 
received  only  32  percent  of  all  famiiy  Incomes 
In  the  United  SUtes.  Tlie  upper  two-flfihs 
of  the  Ir.con-.e  k,t  .\i\^%  r<'.-.!ved  the  other  68 
i;)ercent.  with  almost  two-thirds  of  this  ({oii.,^ 
to  the  families  in  the  t4'p  Tlfth  Ti>day.  17 
years  Inter,  tl.ese  ratios  are  alinokst  exactly 
the  same  The  families  Included  in  the  lower 
three-fifths  of  all  income  Krou[)s  receive  only 
one-tenth  •)f  1  percent  more  of  the  national 
ttjtal  than  they  did  In  1944  TTiua  it  la  evi- 
dent that  while  the  rich  have  stayed  rich 
the  relative  {Kisition  if  workers  has  not 
changed 

The  illusion  of  lalx)r"s  overwhelmlni?  and 
Irresistible  strength  which  prevails  In  spite 
of  the  above  may  be  due  in  part  Ui  the  f.ict 
that  when  organized  workers  are  f .  reed  or 
driven  to  strike,  editorial  writers  cust^'m- 
firlly  view  with  alarm  this  evidence  of  "Kreut 
power"  by  unions  to  stc->p  industrial  produc- 
tion Yet  few  of  these  s.ime  editors  have 
e\er  challenjfed  or  questioned  the  f,ir  irre  iter 
power  of  Indu.strlal  maniigers  t<)  .'tup  pro- 
duction and  to  close  f.ictorles,  sometimes 
temporarllv  snmetlrnes  permnnetitl v,  with- 
out regard  for  the  welfare  of  eltlier  the  work 
ff)rce  or   the  community 

As  Prof  James  Knhn  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  noted,  "The  unions'  ability  to 
stop  pnxluctlon  when  others  wl.-h  It  to  con- 
tinue la  not  unique  Only  the  public  re- 
sentment of  union  stoppages  Is  unique 
Managers  stop  production  and  reduce  mtput 
for  months  on  end  desntte  the  readiness, 
willingness  and  de.«lre  of  worKers  t.)  work 
Few  question  the  thDttllng  down  of  f  ictorv 
pr'iductlon  thovigh  unernplovinent  probably 
Is  a  lingering  wa.^ting  cancer  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  clean    swift  wound  <^f  .strikes  ~ 

DO  CNIONS  TAKE  rNFAIR  ADVANTACt  OF  EM- 
PLOYERS IN  COI.LCC-rlVE  BARGAIN  r.N  Li  .N  EGO - 
TIAriONS? 

.Since  organized  I:ib<r  Is  a  human  Insti- 
tution made  up  of  human  beings  It  Is  not 
p<j6sible  to  say  th.it  every  U'lion  hiia  always 
bargained  with  complete  resp'-nslbiUty 
However.  It  must  be  recognized  that  in  any 
b.irgainlng  situation  the  employer  holds  cer- 
tain economic  trum[i«  that  mike  it  far 
e.isier  (and  more  tvpical )  for  him  to  ex- 
ploit workers  than  for  unions  to  take  unfa.lr 
advantage  of  him. 

Not  only  d<^s  m.inagement  enj<iy  siiperior 
fin.incial  re8i)urce6  and  pt;litlcal  power,  but 
it  is  management  that  owns  the  Jobs 
Though  w(jrkers  have  org,\n!zed  for  the  pur- 
p<Kse  uf  g.unlng  an  equity  in  their  Jobs  b.used 
on  years  of  service.  It  la  management  In  the 
final  analvsls  that  controls  the  availability 
and  numb^T  of  Jobs.  Tlils.  In  Itself,  Is  a 
fxjwerful  bargalt^lng  weapon 

Moreover,  a  unlijn's  demands  muit  always 
be  tempered  by  the  realization  that  man- 
agement must  remain  competitive  and 
profitable  In  other  W(jrds.  a  union  cannot 
bargain  in  a  way  that  will  destroy  an 
employers  Incentive  to  rem.ain  In  business 
For  to  do  so  would  be   ?;elf-destructlve. 

If    the   empl<iyer   goes   out   uf    business    or 
moves  the  pl.mt  because  of  unre.di.stic  union 
demands.  Ic  is  union  members  who  lose  Jobs 
This  not  only  places  a  se:f-reguUting  br.ike 


on  union  demands,  but  motlvata*  unions  to 
make  special  efforts  Uj  help  employen  who 
are  In  a  bad  competitive  position. 

In  practice,  as  well  as  in  theory,  unions 
are  acutely  aware  that  the  prosperity  of 
workers  de[>ends  on  that  of  employers.  A 
re.il  proijlein  f  .r  Arnerlcii  rl.ses  from  the  fact 
th.it  IK)  many  corporate  managements  do  not 
understand  that  the  principle  works  both 
Ways.  Thovigh  workers  obviously  cannot  en- 
J.y  prosperity  and  go<xl  wages  If  manage- 
ment la  unpnilitable.  management,  by  the 
same  token,  cann  it  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
exp.iudlng  economy  If  workers  arc  poorly 
paid 

All  of  these  factors,  taken  together,  place 
a  definite  limit  of  reaaonableness  on  unions' 
acMvltli-s  And.  as  can  t>e  easily  demon- 
strated, this  limit  has  been  observed  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Nation's 
unions   (jver   the  course  of   many  years. 

First,  if  unions  had  been  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  employers  In  collective  bar- 
g.iining,  the  evidence  would  be  e&slly  ob- 
servable In  the  declining  profits  of  Industry 
However,  the  evidence  actually  points  the 
■  •iirr  way  Not  only  have  oorporate  profits 
a.'ter  t  ixes.  [.;'is  depreciation  set-asldes, 
d  ubled  sliice  1953,  but  the  mas8-pr<iductlon 
industries  In  which  unions  have  been 
str  '[:gest  (steel,  autom.blle.  rubber,  air- 
craft, and  electrical  equipment)  have  all 
ma..le  5>ub^tarlti,ll  progreiis  in  the  35  years 
since   these   Indus* rles   were  organized 

Second  while  Industrial  productivity  has 
In-reaaod  20  9  percent  since  1953.  unit  labor 
cKts  (Including  all  fringe  Ijenefits)  of  prr)- 
ductl<in  workers  have  Increased  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  By  comparison,  unit 
salary  co-sta  (again  including  fringe  benefits) 
f  whlte-cuUar  workers  ( Includliig  execu- 
tiws  at  the  management  level)  have  In- 
rrcused  33  percent 

In  this  Connection  It  Is  appropriate  to 
P'lnt  out  the  relationship  between  labor's 
long-term  drive  for  be'ter  wages  and  man- 
agement's continuing  search  for  greater 
productlv  Ity 

It  la  no  accident  that  the  Amerlc.m  worker 
Is  also  the  mi*t  pnKluctlve  worker  In  the 
wr.rld  ilefore  »(  rkers  lurmed  unions  It  l.s 
true  that  wages  were  low,  but  Individual 
pr.iductlvity  was  also  1(jW  In  effect,  labor 
was  cheap  but  pnxluctlcn  was  expen.slve 
But  when  unions  dr-ve  the  price  of  American 
lalHir  above  the  8ub8tst<>nce  level,  manage- 
ment wjifl  Compelled  U)  find  ways  io  use  this 
niore   ex[>en«lve   labor  more  economically. 

Thus,  unions  acted  as  a  catalytic  agent  for 
teihn.ilogical  pr- gres.<:  Iivtea'd  of  seeking 
pr ofl'.s  Uirough  exjiloitatlon  of  cheap  1-ibor, 
management  began  to  devefop  l.TborsavIng 
machines  ,ind  adopt  better  and  faster  meth- 
ods if  production  TTils  Interaction,  between 
Increu.-ied  wages  and  Intenflfled  technology 
has  given  America  the  indu.'trlal  Icadfrshlp 
of    the    world. 

Today,  the  United  States,  with  6  percent 
of  the  earth's  lalxir  force,  produces  more 
than    50   percent   (f   the    worlds   gcKids. 

Finally,  this  whole  question  must  be  ana- 
lyzed  In  context  with  the  lung  range  struggle 
between  capiullsrn  and  connnunlsjn  in  the 
wor.d  .\.ssumlng  Uiat  mankind  escapes  nu- 
cle.ir  dcbtructlon.  America  must  neverthe- 
Icsvs  reall/.e  U-iat  It  Is  eng.vgrd  in  long-term 
com{,»etitl<jn  Ui  prove  that  dtniocratlc  free 
enterprise  provides  the  world  with  the  best 
formula  for  meeting  Its  human  and  economic 
needs. 

In  other  Words  Amerlc.i  must  provide  the 
World  With  a  real  alternative  to  communism 
And  since  a  free  labor  movement  Is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  system  of  democratic  free 
enterprise  (as  wltneased  by  the  fact  that 
democracy  has  never  survived  the  de? trucllon 
of  the  labor  movement  In  any  country  ) 
America  without  Its  labor  rmnement  would 
pr  vide  the  world  with  no  real  alternative 
at     a!  1 
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It  Is  indeed  ironic  that  while  America 
seeks  to  show  Asians,  Africans  and  others 
how  to  build  a  strong  labor  movement  as  a 
base  tor  democratic  free  enterprise,  lu;  own 
labor  movement  at  home  Is  constantly 
threatened  and  harassed  by  the  threat  of 
legislation,  the  effects  of  which  are  little 
vuiderst<K)d  by  either  those  who  supjxirt  It 
or  those  who  would  suffer  because  of  it. 


YOUTH   CAMPS 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  extremely  pleased  to  read  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  13,  1962. 
tho  report  on  the  Gallup  poll  which  in- 
dicate.s  that  8  out  of  10  people  queried 
f(H>l  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  set  up 
youth  camps,  such  as  are  provided  in 
measures  now  reported  out  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr  President,  it  was  my  privileKe  to 
be  the  principal  sponsor  of  similar  lepis- 
hition  in  the  86th  Congress,  which 
p;us.sod  the  Senate  and  was  boRged  down 
in  the  House  due  to  tne  opposition  of 
the  Ei.senhower  administration.  I  was 
al.so  privileped  to  be  the  principal 
spon.sor  of  legislation  which  has  t>een 
reixirt^  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mitU'e  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
e.stablish  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  for 
younu  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
22  for  work  on  needed  conservation 
projecLs  and  public  lands. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  an  overwlielm- 
Ing  numt)er  of  c>eople  in  favor  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  in  all  resions 
of  the  Nation  and  in  all  age  groups. 
Even  70  percent  of  the  rank  and  file  Re- 
publicans approve  this  proposal,  which 
has  been  supported  by  a  Democratic 
admmistration. 

No  other  proposal  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  advanced  in  legisla- 
tive form  except  the  Peace  Corps  has 
evoked  such  a  tremendously  favorable 
response  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  people  have  responded  to  this 
proposal  to  provide  useful  work  and 
training  for  young  men  who  are  finding 
each  year  a  more  difBcult  labor  market. 

The  American  i>eople  in  their  innate 
good  sense  recognize  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  as  a  powerful  preventive 
against  juvenile  delinquency  and  a  mag- 
nificent method  of  developing  character 
and  skills  among  our  young  people. 

The  proposal  for  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  is  legislation  which  the 
American  p>eople  want  and  which  they 
want  in  overwhelming  degree.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  act  to  au- 
thorize and  establish  such  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  before  adjournment  this 
summer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  George  Gallup 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  April  13.  1962.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    CiALU'P   Poll  — 8   in    10   Favor   Revival   Or 

CCC  Youth  Camps 

(By  George  Gallup) 
Prihceton,  N  J  —As  a  way  of  dealing  with 
the  growing  problem  of  out-of-school,  out- 


of-work  young  men.  the  American  public  Is 
highly  In  favor  of  reviving  the  concept  of  the 
CCC  camps  of  the  1930s. 

Supported  by  8  out  of  10  persons,  such  a 
projxwal  would  set  up  youth  conservation 
campfi  for  men  between  the  .ages  of  16  aiid 
22  w^o  want  to  learn  a  trade  and  eum  a 
little  money  by  working  outdoors. 

Such  a  concept  Is  embodied  in  the  youth 
training  bills  now  before  Congress,  with 
differing  Senate  and  House  versions  The 
Senate  bill  calls  for  a  maximum  of  150.000 
youths  In  the  program  by  the  year  1065; 
the  House  version  would  limit  tlic  number 
to  12.000  at  any  time  over  a  3-year  period. 

To  see  how  the  public  feeU  about  the 
general  principle  of  modern-day  CCC 
camps.  Gallup  poll  reporters  put  this  ques- 
tion to  a  cross  section  of  adults: 

"It  Is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment set  up  youth  camps — such  as  the  CCC 
camps  of  the  1930's — for  young  men  16  to 
22  years  who  want  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn 
a  little  money  by  outdoor  work.  Do  you 
think  this   Is  a  good   Idea   or  a  poor  Idea?  " 

The  vote  nationwide: 

PeTcent 

Good     idea 79 

Poor    idea 16 

No  opinion 5 

Analysis  shows  that  the  youth  camps  win 
overwhelming  support  in  all  regions  of  the 
Nation — East.  Midwest,  South,  and  Far  'West. 
Big  majorities  of  older  voters — who  recall 
the  CCC  camps  of  the  1930s — as  well  as 
younger  voters  endorse  the  Idea  of  youth 
Camps. 

Although  the  proposal  has  bipartisan  sup- 
ix)rt  at  the  grassroots  level,  a  modern-day 
CCC  has  more  appeal  to  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents (83  and  80  percent  approval 
respectively  I  than  It  does  to  rank-and-file 
Republicans  (70  percent  approval). 

Although  the  public  supp>orts  the  basic 
principle  of  youth  conservation  camps,  the 
question  of  whether  youths  who  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work  should  be  required 
to  go  to  these  camps  provokes  some 
controversy. 

Authorities  estimate  that  as  many  as  1 
million  young  men  each  year  find  them- 
selves out  of  school,  out  of  work,  and  not 
accepted  by  the  military  service.  Many 
youth  experts  contend  that  this  situation — 
In  addition  to  providing  a  "breeding  ground" 
for  juvenile  delinquency — constitutes  a  great 
waste   of   the   Nation's   manpower. 

Overall — when  asked  about  requiring 
such  young  men  to  go  to  youth  camps — 
more  persons  approve  of  the  mandatory 
approach  than  disapprove  of  it. 

Among  Republicans  Interviewed,  however, 
the  prevailing  sentiment  Is  against  requiring 
young  men  to  go  to  the  camps.  Democrats 
and  Independents  support  such  an  approach. 

Younger  voters  tend  to  vote  against  such 
a  method  of  handling  the  youth  camps;  a 
majority  of  older   voters  are  In   favor  of  It. 

During  the  1930's,  upward  of  2  million 
men  were  at  one  time  members  of  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  or  its  predecessor, 
the  Emergency  Conservation  Work  agency. 

Gallup  poll  files  show  that  no  New  Deal 
measure  was  so  consistently  {wpular  with 
the  public  as  the  CCC  camps. 

In  July,  1936 — after  the  camps  had  been 
In  operation  for  3  years — 83  percent  of  per- 
sons in  a  national  survey  were  In  favor  of 
continuing  the  CCC. 

In  April,  1938,  another  Gallup  poll  re- 
corded nearly  8  out  of  10  In  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  camp>s  on  a  permanent  basis. 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  CROP  QUALITY 
LABORATORY  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA.  IN  ST.  PAUL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  that  there  be  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  a  Federal  crop  quality  lab- 
oratory at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
campus  in  St.  Paul. 

The  dividends  to  this  Nation  from 
such  a  laboratory  might  be  incalculable. 

They  would  far  outweigh  the  direct 
costs  which  might  accrue — an  estimated 
$2.6  milhon. 

The  punx>se  of  the  laboratory  would 
be  to  provide  for  the  first  time  an  or- 
ganized basis  for  genetic  modification  of 
existing  crop  lines  for  largely  new 
purposes. 

Instead  of  dealing,  as  we  do  at  pres- 
ent, with  existing  crop  lines,  trying  to 
adapt  them  to  new  food,  feed,  fiber,  and 
vegetable  oil  purposes,  this  proposed  lab- 
oratory would  do  baaic  research  on 
devising  new  strains  for  new  purjxjses. 

The  case  for  such  a  laboratory  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Donald  G.  Fletcher, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Crop  Quality 
Council.  Inc..  before  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations headed  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rus- 
sell]. 

As  Mr.  Fletcher  pointed  out,  no  facility 
exists  today  whereby  the  science  of  ge- 
netics and  plant  breeding  is  given  the 
resources  in  men,  money,  facility,  and 
equipment  to  experiment  in  basic  re- 
search toward  crop  innovations. 

Throughout  the  Nation  at  State  ex- 
perimentation stations  and  elsewhere, 
important  work  is  at  present  being  done 
with  existing  crop  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  presently  felt  needs,  includ- 
ing adaptation  for  industrial — such  as 
plastic — purposes. 

But  if  we  are  to  achieve  genuine 
breakthroughs,  we  must  give  to  the 
plant  geneticists,  the  plant  physiologists 
and  to  other  members  of  multidisci- 
plinary  teams  the  resources  to  conduct 
basic  research,  free  from  the  day-to-day 
requirements  of  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  that  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  fMr. 
McCarthy],  that  the  Senate  Corrmiittee 
on  Appropriations  will  include  in  the 
1963  USDA.  appropriations  bill  an 
amendment  for  such  a  laboratory.  It 
is  our  further  hope  that  the  invaluable 
resources  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
will  be  utilized  for  this  purpose  by  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  such  a 
laboratory  in  St.  Paul  directly  adjacent 
to  the  new  $1  million  Crop  Research 
Laboratory.  This  latter  new  building 
has  been  constructed  entirely  through 
appropriations  by  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  is  a  part  of  the  Institute  of 
Agriculture.  There,  skilled  teams  from 
the  Divisions  of  Agronomy,  plant  pathol- 
ogy, biochemistry  and  soil  work  on 
problems  of  crop  research. 

This  $1  million  center  is,  in  turn,  part 
of  a  master  plan  for  a  $6  million  State- 
financed  enterprise  which  will  embrace 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  comprehen- 
sive agricultural  research  establish- 
ments in  the  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant Federal  laboratories  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  For  example,  in  the  last 
2  years,  laboratories  have  been  estab- 
lished in  North  and  South  Dakota,  re- 
spectively. 
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We  are  familiar,  too.  with  the  previous 
record  of  the  world-famous  efforts  of  the 
Peoria,  HI..  Utilization  Laboratory. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  enterprise 
of  the  type  which  I  have  described  to  be 
established — and  Minnesota  would  be  an 
ideal  choice  for  its  site. 

I  may  say,  too,  that  one  of  the  first 
purposes  of  such  a  laboratory  would  be 
to  compile  information  on  plant  genetic 
work  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  which  could  provide  helpful 
"leads"  for  the  laboratory's  work.  In 
turn,  the  laboratory  would  disseminate 
its  findings  to  geneticists  elsewhere  as 
promptly  as  they  are  developed. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  seek 
to  utilize  plant  physiologists  and  genet- 
icists In  this  field  to  develop  strains  of 
seeds  which  will  modify  the  crops  which 
are  produced  from  our  land,  so  that  those 
crops  can  be  used  for  chemical  and  in- 
dustrial purposes,  not  merely  for  food 
purposes.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  able 
to  utilize  the  vast  acreage  of  America 
which  now  stands  idle,  which  will  pro- 
vide income  for  farm  producers  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  new  products  for 
American  industries. 

I  am  confident  this  proposal  may  well 
open  an  entirely  new  era  of  chemistry 
and  biochemistry,  and  a  new  era  of  in- 
dustry, through  the  utilization  of  food 
and  fiber  products  modified  for  indus- 
trial purposes  and  for  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUn\'E   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MusKix  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECXmVE   REPORT   OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUX,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

Dr  Emanuel  R  Plore,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board. 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  J.  Herbert  Hollomon,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  corvfirmed. 


US    COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  persons  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  persons  in  the  U.S.  Coa:5t 
Guard  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination.s  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
aok  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  nutifled  of  the  con- 
lirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  ieia.slative  bu.sines.s. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business 


IMPORTATION  OF  EGGS  FROM  PO- 
LAND AND  ITS  THRF^^T  TO  THE 
POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

Mr  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  an- 
other ridiculous  situation  resultin,';  from 
one  of  our  foreign  aid  i^iveaway  pro- 
grams. 

During  the  past  2  years  our  Govern- 
ment ha^  shipped  to  Poland  826.300 
metric  tons  of  grain  under  Public  law 
480.  Under  the  term.s  of  this  sale  the 
American  taxpayers  receive  practically 
nothing  for  this  gram,  .since  whatever 
is  charged  is  paid  in  the  fonn  of  Polish 
currency,  which  in  tuhn  can  only  be  used 
by  the  US.  Government  in  that  country 
Dollar  sales  of  ^rain  to  Poland  in  that 
same  period  were  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  total. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  most  of  these 
sales  agreements  the  grain  being  shipped 
supposedly  was  not  to  be  used  for  the 
feeding  of  livestock,  but.  under  a  sociali.s- 
tic  government  which  handles  all  im- 
portation of  grain  for  livestock  feed  a.s 
well  as  that  for  human  consumption,  cer- 
tainly the  grain  cannot  be  kept  separate. 

In  any  event  what  is  in  effect  practi- 
cally a  gift  of  826.000  metric  tons  of  grain 
to  Poland  has  the  indirect  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  all  grain  in  that  coun- 
try, whether  such  grain  is  used  for  live- 
stock feed  or  for  human  corLsumption. 

The  result  has  been  that  Polish  poul- 
try farmers  for  the  pa.st  2  years  have 
been  able  to  buy  American  grain  or  by- 
products from  American  grain,  for  the 
feeding  of  their  livestock,  at  prices  far 
cheaper  than  are  available  to  poultry 
farmers  here  in  America 

As  evidence  of  the  ultimate  effect  of 
such  a  contradictory  policy.  Poland  Is 
now  beginning  to  ship  eggs  produced 
with  this  cheap  American  grain  back 
into  the  United  States,  thereby  further 
depriving  the  American  farmers  of  their 
normal  markets. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
Just  confirmed  that  delivery  of  40,000 
ca-ses  of  shell  eggs  has  been  arranged  by 
a  Canadian  citizen,  and  that  this  Ca- 
nadian Importer  is  in  turn  selling  some 
of  these  eggs  In  the  United  States. 

This  is  but  the  beginning,  and  unless 
our  State  Department  and  Agriculture 
Dt^partment  take  prompt  steps  to  correct 
this  situation  the  increased  influx  of  eggs 
imported  from  Poland  can  prove  dis- 
astrous to  our  eastern  markets. 

Already  the  production  of  cheap  eggs 
in  Europe  from  poultry  flocks  that  are 
fed  with  subsidized  American  grain  has 
destroyed  our  export  markets. 

I  have  received  assurances  that  both 
Dt-partmenLs  are  aware  of  the  results  of 
a  continuation  or  acceleration  of  the  Im- 
portation of  these  eggs  and  have  prom- 
ised to  give  this  problem  their  attention. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  a  letter  dated  April  17, 
1962.  just  received  from  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Murphy.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
confirming  these  Importatioris  and  the 
shipments  of  this  subsidized  grain. 

There  being  no  objv-ction,  the  letter 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I>EI-AKT1<ENT    or     Aoi»ICn.TUB£, 

W^hmgton,   D  C  .   April   J7,   1M2. 

Hon      JuHN    J      WlUJAMS, 

Washington.  DC 

DcA«  senatob  Williams  This  la  in  reply 
to  the  April  8  telephone  request  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Peters  uf  your  ofTce.  for  It. formation 
ciii.oerning  the  recent  Importation  c'  Pcllah 
shell  egK-s  l'it'>  the  United  Statea. 

This  Department  und-rstands  from  t-ade 
r»'p. irus  that  a  Canadl.an  citizen  ba«  pur- 
c  h.u.eU  frum  Poland  apprujrtmately  40.000 
CiUM-s  (if  shell  eggs  which  are  scheduled  for 
cJelivery  In  parn-ls  of  some  3  400  to  perhaps 
aa  high  as  10000  caaes  eaf-h,  betweei.  the 
Utter  part  of  March  and  the  middle  of  May. 
It  Is  underRlofxl  that  the  Canadian  ImpKirter 
has  been  selling  some  af  these  egga  In  the 
i-'nited    Statca    to    egg    bre^xers. 

There  are  nu  restrictions  agalnat  the  sale 
of  such  eggs  In  the  United  States,  provided 
tiie  J' J  centa  per  dozen  iTijJbrt  duty  la  paid 
and  that  they  meet  the  f'xxl  and  drug  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  importation 
t'f  shell  eggs 

This  Government  haa  supplied  Poland 
with  wheat  aiid  barley  for  human  conaump- 
tiun  under  t^e  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment und  .isalstance  Act  (PX..  480)  alnce 
1957  In  carllT  years,  relatively  amall  quan- 
tities of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  were  In- 
c:udfd  in  the  programs  However,  In  view  of 
the  Increase  In  Polish  exports  of  poultry 
and  livestock  product*,  the  progr&mtnf  of 
feed  grains  waa  discontinued  after  the  July 
1960  agreement.  The  agreement  of  De- 
cember 15.  1961  did  not  include  any  grain 
for  feed,  but  did  Include  a  requirement  that 
Poland  purchaae  U  S.  feed  grains  com- 
mercially for  dollars  as  a  condition  for 
rereivinR  wheat  under  the  program,  alnce 
the  Polish  Government  waa  unwlUlng  to 
agree  to  limit  exports  of  poultry  and  live- 
stock products.  It  Is  emphasized,  however. 
that  grain  for  p<jultry  feed  haa  not  been  sold 
to  Pii:and  recently  und^r  Guvernment  pro- 
gram.s 

This  department  ia  following  the  Importa- 
tion of  these  eggs  and  la  continuing  to  make 
Inqvilrlrs  so  aa  to  assure  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  are  not 
violated 

The  following  la  submitted  In  reaponse 
to   Mr    Peters'  specific   question.     Our  rec- 
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ords  of  import*  In  the  United  States  for  the 
past  6  years  <1967-«1)  show  that  no  eggs 
have  entered  this  country  from  Poland.  Ex- 
ports of  gmlns  to  Poland  during  the  same 
period  were  as  follows: 

ExporU  for  dollars :  Metric  tons 

1957 Nona 

1958 None 

1959 3,300 

1960 16.600 

1961 16.600 

Exports    under   title   I,   Public   Law 
480: 

1957 None 

1958 155,  200 

1959 120,500 

I960 439,900 

1961-- 887.400 

We  hope  the  foregoing  Informatloi.  Is 
helpful  to  you  and  U^.at  you  will  request 
further  Information  Ir  the  event  same  Is 
needed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chaslcs  3.  MintPHT, 

Under  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA   SET3  PACE  IN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  E>resident.  we  Cali- 
f  orniarvs  are  proud  ol  our  State's  leader- 
ship In  education. 

Among  the  many  achievements  of  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat) 
Brown  are  the  steps  taken  to  provide 
even  finer  educational  opportunities  for 
today's  young  people  and  for  those  who 
will  follow  them  Into  the  classroom  in 
the  years  to  come. 

One  aspect  of  California's  preemi- 
nence In  the  field  cT  education  is  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  by  Mr.  Ron  Mos- 
kowitz.  education  (.Klitor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  in  the  newspaper's 
April  13  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  tie  Rzoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v. as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  FranclKX)  Examiner,  Apr.  13, 

1»<2| 

Wiax  SrmwG  Pacs— ^State  Leads  im 

Colleges 

(By  Ron  Moskowltz) 

Los  Angeles  County  Is  a  wondrous  place. 
Yuu  drive  for  miles  ana  miles  through  sub- 
division after  subdivltlon  until  you  feel  al- 
most like  "Alice  In  S  jburblaland." 

And  no  matter  from  which  direction  you 
head  out  of  Los  AngsZes'  sprawling  down- 
town area.  If  you  drive  long  enough  through 
this  caricature  of  all  sjburbs,  you  will  reach 
a  State  college.  Usuf.Uy  a  beautiful  State 
ooUege. 

There  are  now  15  Estate  colleges  with  16 
campuses.  And  two  more  are  planned  for 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  '»hlch  already  has  the 
majority. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia realize  the  wonder  of  It  all.  State 
colleges  close  enough  to  the  people  so  their 
f  ns  and  daughters  car  commute  from  their 
homes. 

Beautiful  new  colleger  that  are  attracting 
better  and  better  facujtles. 

Last  week  the  State  board  of  education 
met  on  one  of  the  newest  of  the  campuses, 
at  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  at 
Northrldge.  Ten  yean;  ago  It  was  a  bald 
spot  In  a  desolate  area.  Today  It  Is  a  grow- 
ing campus — growing  la  prestige  as  well  as 
size  and  enrollment.    And  growing  In  quality. 

A  similar  miracle  Is  taking  place  In  Its 
earlier    stages    Just    50    minutes    from    San 
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Francisco.  Today,  near  Cotatl  In  Sonoma 
County,  275  students  study  in  temporary 
quarters.  Nearby  is  a  276-acre  plot  of  land 
barren  except  for  a  few  trees. 

In  about  20  years,  that  land  will  be  topped 
with  a  carefully  planned  campus  of  Sonoma 
State  College  and  enrollment  will  have  grown 
to  12,000.  TtM  master  plan  was  tentatively 
approved  last  week  by  the  board. 

Again,  I  wonder  If  Callfornians  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  site  was  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price  before  the  people  crowded 
into  the  area;  that  the  master  plan  for  the 
campus  was  carefully  developed  so  buildings 
would  be  designed  for  the  type  of  program  to 
be  offered  there;  that  such  far-ahead  plan- 
ning and  vision  Is  saving  the  State  millions 
of  tax  dollars  while  providing  Callfornians 
with  better  education  than  many  States  not 
afflicted  with  the  growth  problems  we  have 
here. 

At  a  dinner  party  the  other  night,  the  in- 
evitable What  brought  you  to  California? 
question  made  the  rounds  and  a  couple  In 
their  forties  answered: 

"We  were  living  In  the  East,  where  the 
good  colleges  and  universities  are  so  crowded 
that  even  students  of  better  than  average 
ability  are  unable  to  enter. 

"It  was  the  chance  for  our  two  sons  to  go 
to  good  colleges  that  brought  us  to  Cali- 
fornia.    We  don't  have  a  lot  of  money." 

I  wonder  how  many  people  good  education 
has  brought  to  California.  I  wonder  how 
many  new  Industries  have  been  attracted  to 
the  west  coast  because  of  good  educational 
planning. 

I  wonder  if  those  businesses  and  industries 
realize  that  tax  dollars  are  well  spent  when 
they  are  Invested  In  education. 

California  Is  setting  the  pace  In  the  Na- 
tion In  higher  education.  I  hope  Call- 
fornians realize  It. 


CALIFORNIA      AGRICULTURE      AND 
THE  TRADE  EXPANSION   ACT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  farmers 
in  California  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  possible  effects  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion bill.  They  are  now  taking  a  long, 
hard  look  in  an  attempt  to  estimate  what 
new  tariff  negotiations  might  mean  to 
their  livelihood. 

They  have  some  considerable  reason 
for  concern,  because  recently  armounced 
European  Comroon  Market  external  tar- 
iffs fixed  rates  on  several  products  at 
levels  higrher  than  the  average  of  duties 
of  member  coimtries.  I  have  specific 
reference  to  prunes,  fruit  juices,  and 
canned  pineapple.  These  new  higher- 
than-average  tariffs  are  disappointing 
and  have  brought  some  disillusionment, 
not  only  to  prune  growers  and  the  others 
directly  affected,  but  to  other  producers 
who  cannot  be  sure  that  they  will  not 
receive  similar  treatment  in  the  future. 

California  leads  the  Nation  in  agricul- 
tural exports,  with  more  than  200  spe- 
cialty crops.  Our  farmers  necessarily 
fear  that  these  specialty  crops — many  of 
them  grown  primarily  if  not  almost  en- 
tirely in  California — may  be  used  as  con- 
cessions ill  future  negotiations  aimed  at 
gaining  entry  into  Common  Market  mar- 
kets for  other  U.S.  products.  Recogniz- 
ing that  California  is  something  of  a 
"political  sitting  duck"  with  only  two 
U.S.  Senators  and  only  a  limited  number 
of  agricultural  Congressmen,  California 
farmers  are  anxious  about  what  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  might  mean  to 
them. 


Nevertheless,  they  have  not  turned 
against  the  bill.  Instead,  they  are  sug- 
gesting ways  in  which  the  bill  might  be 
revised  to  take  care  of  certain  specific 
problems. 

One  of  the  best,  moderate  statements 
on  the  subject  is  that  of  the  \JS.  Na- 
tional Fruit  Export  Council,  which  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fbuit  Industry — Expokt   Pouct   Statememt 
BY  U.S.  National  Pkutt  Exporr  OouirciL 

The  membership  of  the  U.S.  National  F-ult 
Export  Council  represents  the  major  U.S. 
fresh  and  processed  fruit  exporting  Indus- 
tries. ITie  council's  objective  is  to  facilitate 
exports.  In  recent  years  It  has  emphasized 
the  need  to  obtain  competitive  access  to 
expwrt  markets.  The  major  problem  con- 
fronting U.S.  fruit  exporters  has  been  the 
existence  of  nontarlff  baniera  (quotas,  pro- 
hibitions, licensing,  etc.),  maintained  by 
Western  European  countries.  These  coun- 
tries provide  the  major  offshore  markets  for 
our  products;  and  the  council  has  concen- 
trated its  efforts  on  this  problem.  Although 
some  of  these  barriers  have  been  removed, 
many  Important  ones  still  remain.  They 
are  maintained  to  protect  European  markets 
for  local  or  associated  producers,  even  though 
they  no  longer  are  Justified  under  the  rules 
of  the  GATT.  but,  In  fact,  are  contrary  to 
the  terms  thereof. 

The  council  testified  at  the  hearings  on 
the  extension  of  the  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation In  1955  and  In  1958.  It  stressed  the 
need  to  obtain  removal  of  these  foreign  bar- 
riers to  trade  In  horticultural  products  In 
order  to  make  reciprocal  tnule  truly  a  two- 
way  street.  We  supported  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  even  though  In  the 
case  of  perishables,  the  act  had  not  worlud 
In  the  way  It  was  Intended,  and  UJ3.  fruit 
and  fruit  products  were  diaerlmlnated 
against. 

One  of  the  major  piirposes  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1958  was  to  enable  the 
negotiation  of  favorable  tariffs  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community.  the  re- 
cently announced  EEC  common  external 
tariffs  agreed  upon  at  GATT  negotiations 
and  the  provisional  Common  Market  fruit 
and  vegetable  policy  are  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  us.  Tariffs  on  important  segments 
of  our  trade  (for  example:  dried  prunes, 
fruit  juices,  and  canned  pineapple)  were 
fixed  at  rates  higher  than  th«  average  of 
the  duties  of  the  memt>er  countries,  this  at 
a  time  when  reductions  were  supposed  to 
be  negotiated  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958. 
We  are  also  concerned  from  study  of  the 
provisional  Common  Market  fruit  and  vege- 
table policy,  that  the  EEC  countries  Intend 
to  continue  or  Indeed  increase  their  non- 
tariff  barriers. 

We  need  to  know  whether  the  common 
external  tariffs  negotiated  with  the  EEC.  are 
capable  of  being  nullified  by  nontarlff  bar- 
riers. If  they  are,  the  United  States  should 
either  obtain  firm  conunltments  that  this 
will  not  be  done  car  else  withdraw  conces- 
sions commensurate  In  value  to  the  trade  in 
these  pn-oducts. 

European  duties  on  horticultural  items  too 
often  have  been  augmented  by  nontarlff 
barriers  In  recent  years,  and  the  benefit  of 
concessions  lost  thereby. 

This  leads  to  our  principal  recommenda- 
tion, which  Is,  that  the  Congress  should 
Incorporate  in  new  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation, steps  to  maintain  and  improve  ac- 
cess for  U.S.  horticultural  products  Into  the 
Common  Market,  and  other  foreign  ooun- 
trles,  and  should  instruct  the  President  in 
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utilizing  tbe  steps  Incorporated  In  the  au- 
thority of  new  trade  agreements  legislation. 
To  do  this,  the  President  should  take  spe- 
cial precautions  to  Insure  that  existing 
tariffs  or  subsequent  tariff  concessions  for 
the  entry  of  these  products  are  not  offset  by 
quotas  or  other  Import  restrictions. 

The  legislation  should  provide  that  when- 
ever the  EEC  or  any  foreign  country  takes 
action  to  nullify  or  Impair  concession 
granted  on  these  products,  equivalent  with- 
drawals win  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Similar  action  should  be  taken  against  coun- 
tries who  refuse  to  remove  existing  unjusti- 
fiable barriers. 

The  legislation  should  also  prohibit  the 
President  from  making  any  future  conces- 
sions available  to  any  country  that  has  un- 
justifiably nullified  or  Impaired  concessions 
previously  granted  to  the  United  SUtes  with- 
out having  made  adequate  compensation 
therefor;  concessions  negotiated  in  multi- 
lateral agreements  must  be  withheld  from 
any  such  countries. 

This  recommendation  Ls  made  becau-se  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  representa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  United  States  have 
not  succeeded  In  modifying  or  removing 
some  of  these  nontarlff  barriers,  despite 
GATT  obligations  for  their  removal  We 
are  Informed  that  continuing  representa- 
tions have  taken  place  over  the  past  several 
years  in  an  endeavor  to  seek  relaxation  of 
quantitative  or  seasonal  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  fresh  apples  and  pears  In  most 
Western  European  countries,  on  winter 
grap>efrult  and  processed  orange  and  grafie- 
frult  products  In  the  United  Klns^dom.  and 
on  Imports  of  most  hcrtlcultural  products 
Into  Prance  Despite  these,  little  sUnin- 
cant  progress  haa  been  made  Hence,  repre- 
sentations alone  apparently  are  not  capable 
of  securing  removal  or  even  reducticjns  fif 
these  barriers. 

Another  recommendation  which  Is  re- 
lated to  the  previous  one.  Is  that  the  United 
States  modify  Its  most-favored-natlon  policy 
for  tariff  concessions.  We  suggest  that  tariff 
concessions  be  available  only  to  those  coun- 
tries who  have  tariff  agreements  with  the 
United  States  or  are  members  of  the  GATT 
We  cannot  understand  why  countries  who 
do  not  reciprocate  with  the  United  States 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  our  tariff  con- 
cessions. 

Mexico  Is  a  good  case  In  point  De.spUe 
Increased  ImporU  into  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  of  horticultural  products,  prac- 
tically all  US  exports  of  horticultural  Items 
to  Mexico  are  restricted.  At  times,  these 
expoTtB  have  been  subjected  to  embargiies 
almost  without  notice.  We  believe  that  a 
country  which  continues  to  Impose  such 
restraints  on  trade  should  not  be  eligible  fcjr 
the  benefits  of  all  concessions  made  under 
our  trade  agreements  program 

Also,  we  believe  that  the  must  favored 
nation  policy  should  be  modified  so  that  con- 
cessions may  be  withdrawn  from  Individual 
countries  which  maintain  nontarlff  barriers 

Because  representations  alone  have  proved 
Inadequate  to  secure  access  to  foreign 
markets,  we  believe  the  Congress  must  insist 
that  withdrawals  of  concessions  be  used  as 
a  means  to  accomplish  this  end 

We  recognize  the  danger  to  trade  Involved 
in  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  concessions.  Also, 
we  know  that  retaliatory  measures  involving 
other  products  will  not  alone  guarantee  us 
reasonable  access  to  foreign  outlets  for  our 
product*.  But  lack  of  progress  in  the  re- 
moval of  these  trade  barriers  has  persuaded 
us  that  measures  stronger  than  those  here- 
tofore used  are  required  If  we  are  to  obtain 
continuing  reasonable  opportunities  to  ex- 
port our  products. 


LOBBYING    BY    CIVIL    SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  ''  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  thus  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Kennedys 
Lobby  Is  Turned  Back,"  publish»d  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tnbime  of  April  18,  1962. 
The  editorial  deals  with  the  successful 
battle  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  i  to  upset  the 
Kennedy  administrations  plan  to  con- 
vert more  than  a  million  Federal  Civil 
Service  workers  into  a  hu^e  lobby  on  be- 
half of  administration  programs  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

IFrom   the  Chicago  Dallf'  Tribune    Apr     18. 
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Kennedy's    Lobby    Is    Tcrned    Back 

Senator  Joh.n  J  Wiullams,  of  Delaware. 
h.is  .succeeded  In  another  uf  his  copyrighted 
one-man  battles,  this  time  by  upsetting  the 
Kennedy  aflmlnistratlon's  plan  to  coruert 
n\ore  than  a  million  Federal  cUU  »ervl>-e 
workers  Into  a  huge  lobby  to  plug  adminis- 
tration programs  TTie  plan  had  the  hle-ss- 
ing  uf  Chairman  John  W  M<icy  of  the  Fed- 
eral ClvU  Service  Ciimnusslon  and  of  the 
Pre.sldent's  brother,  Att<jrney  General  Rob- 
ert  F    Kennedy 

Mr  Wii.i.i.\Ms  seized  his  opportunity  when 
the  administration  presented  a  half  billion 
dollar  appropriation  bill  The  Senat«)r  i.>f- 
fcred  an  amendment  which  put  it  up  to 
the  administration  to  back  uut  of  lt«  s<heme 
for  organizing  the  Federal  lobby  or  risk  loss 
of  funds  It  badly  needed  The  amendment 
specified  that  no  part  of  the  money  should 
be  used  to  propagandize  the  public 

Other  Senators,  though  they  realized  that 
debasement  of  the  civil  service  w^is  inde- 
fensible, attempted  to  induce  SenaUir  Wii- 
Li.^Ms  n  it  to  make  an  l.s-siie  of  the  matter 
But  the  Republican  Senator  refu.sed  to  re- 
treat He  recalled  that  Macy  had  distributed 
a  circular  acknowledging  that  the  law  for- 
bade clvU  service  employees  from  engnglng 
In  'propaganda  or  publiriry  ■  affecting  legis- 
lation, but  then  went  on  to  counsel  Govern- 
ment workers  to  do  thl.s  very  thing  Tliey 
were  authorized  to  explain  the  jxjsitlon  of 
the  adminlstr.ition  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion   "  - 

When  Attorney  General  Kenne<ly  w.us 
asked  to  comment  on  the  subject  as  a  ques- 
tion of  ethics,  he  wrote  that  It  would  lae  a 
serious  Impropriety"  and  a  "distinct  breach 
of  duty'  for  a  civil  servant  to  oppose  any 
administration  measure  But  the  .\ttiirney 
Cteneral  hnd  no  corresponding  cave, if  regard- 
ing   lobbying   in    fiv.ir   of    the    New    FronUer 

Mr  Wu.iiAMs  did  not  need  to  latxT  the 
point  that  this  was  a  scandalous  attempt  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  civil  service  Into 
advix'ates  who  could  only  see  i'lie  side  of  any 
question  President  Kennedy  himself  en- 
dorsed the  plan  when  he  t4jld  175  agricul- 
tural stabilizatt(jn  and  con.servatlon  commit- 
teemen that,  though  their  activities  were 
suppo.sed  to  he  circumscribed  by  custom  and 
law.  they  were  still  at  liberty  to  function 
as  lobbyists  "acquainting  '  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  the  adnunistrallon's  views  on 
f.irrn  policy 

Before  Senator  Wiiliams  rouid  bring  the 
contr'jversy  to  a  vote,  he  wiis  called  off  the 
floor  to  take  a  telephone  call  announcing 
M.tcy's  capitulation  Senator  Hayden, 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  also  received  a  call  and  an- 
nounced that  Macy  had  withdrawn  his  Ill- 
advised  scheme 


Although  Senator  Williams"  triumph  was 
complete,  this  whole  business  leaves  a  bad 
taste  The  administration  brazenly  sought 
to  destroy  the  essential  reason  for  clvl)  serv- 
ice, which  Is  that  It  should  give  the  country 
p<^)lltlcally  disinterested  public  servants 
The  highest  officers  of  the  administration  ad- 
vised that  the  law  be  violated  openly,  and 
the  President,  his  brother,  and  their  civil 
service  chairman  emerged  as  principal  of- 
fenders against  the  Hatch  Act.  which  pre- 
scrii)es  that  no  one  receiving  Federal  funds 
shall  engage  In  partisan  p<Mltlcs. 

It  Wiia  a  go<xl  days  work  by  the  Delaware 
Senator  one  among  many  for  which  his  fel- 
low citizens  should  be  duly  grateful. 


KENTUCKY  ARMY  RESERVE.   lOOTH 
DIVISION 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Morton  1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  regarding  the  muster- 
ing back  into  active  duty  of  the  100th 
DivLsuin,  Kentucky  Army  Reserve,  as  a 
part  of  the  program  to  strengthen  our 
dcftn.se  capabilities  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge to  world  i>eace  and  our  own  na- 
tional .security 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(  ord,  as  follows 

STATEMENr      BY      SENATOR      Mo»TO!« 

Uite  last  summer  the  deteriorating  Berlin 
situition  and  the  Kremlins  belllg.-rent  at- 
titude during  this  crisis  gave  the  United 
St.ites  little  choii-e  but  to  strengthen  our 
defense  capabilities  U)  meet  this  challenge 
to  World  }>eace  and  our  own  national  se- 
curity 

The  miliurv  esUibllshment  turned  to  the 
citizen  s<jldlers  of  the  Reserves,  our  peace- 
time minutemen  to  provide  the  mu.vrle  for 
the  buildup  of  the  Armed  Forces  Tlie  first 
divisl<in  ui  be  mu.stered  back  Into  active 
duty  was  the  lOOth  Division,  a  Kentucky 
Army  Reserve  outfit  whose  primary  mission 
Is  tlie  training  of  troops 

The  Pentagon  picked  'he  100th  Division 
b«'cause  Its  record  clearly  demonstrated  Its 
swjx-rlorify  to  d-j  the  Job  The  "Century 
nu-!i  eiitvrrtl  urtlve  du'.y  on  September  25, 
1-'61  and  within  a  week  were  fully  mobilized 
at  Forr  cha.Tee  Ark  TTiree  weeks  later  the 
division  received  lU  first  trainees  for  8  weeks 
of  Instruction  in  the  basic  art  of  Infantry 
combat 

Since  then,  thousands  of  young  soldiers 
have  received  their  indoctrltuitlon  In  the 
b.usic  skills  of  Infantry  warfare  at  the  hands 
of  real  profe.ssionals  The  division's  per- 
formani'e  at  Fort  Chaffee  hiia  more  than 
Justified  the  Judgment  of  the  Pentagon  In 
recallUiw;  the  "Century  men  "  for  their  Impor- 
tant and  necessary  national  security  assign- 
ment 

Recently  It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  visit 
Fort  Chaffee,  spend  lime  with  my  fellow 
Keii'ucklans,  inspect  various  facilities,  and 
observe  the  division  In  action.  let  me  say 
that  I  w;i.s  never  prouder  of  Kentucklans. 
ITielr  record  at  For  ChatTee  Is  exemplary 
of  the  finest  of  our  citlzen-soldler  traditions. 
They  have  done  the  Job  called  for  ana  more. 
They  have  not  only  far  surpiissed  the  train- 
ing demands  originally  projected,  but  their 
trainees  have  shown  a  remarkable  degree  of 
prollclency  at  the  end  of  basic  training 

I  recall  one  Incident  where  the  division 
Was  assigned  trainees  of  low  aptitude  and 
ability  By  the  end  of  8  weeks,  these  soldiers 
had  been  so  capably  handled  that  their  pro- 
ficiency records  were  considerably  higher 
than  h.id  originally  been  anticipated  for  the 
group. 
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The  division,  according  to  procedure.  Is 
sTippoeed  to  hare  ft  ^veek's  respite  betvreen 
graduating  one  group  and  receiving  another. 
It  Is  standard  practice  now  for  companies 
to  ship  our  trainees  on  Saturday  morning 
and  recelTe  a  new  group  Saturday  night. 
picking  up  where  they  left  off  without  a 
break.  When  asked  f  It  can  handle  addi- 
tional soldler-tralneea  the  division  does  not 
B.AV,  "We'll  study  our  capabilities  and  let 
you  know  later."  It  says.  "Sure,  we  can 
handle  them,"  and  then  adjusts  Its  man- 
power and  fivcUltles  to  handle  the  addi- 
tional load  without  in  any  way  impairing 
Us  training  efficiency. 

I  wi\s  also  Intrigued  by  an  administrative 
procedure  followed  bj  MaJ.  Gen.  Dlllman  A. 
R;u*h,  the  division  commander.  General 
Rash  meets  weekly  with  the  divisions  top 
noncommissioned  oflB'ers,  who  constitute  a 
NCO  advisory  council,  at  which  the  noncoms 
are  free  to  discuss  division  matters.  These 
are  not  gripe  sessions,  but  are  valuable  In 
tran.smlttlng  the  enlliited  man's  views  to  the 
division  command,  thus  contributing  to  the 
division's  operational  elBclency.  TTiere'S  an 
old  saying  that  "the  chiefs  run  the  Navy." 
and  I  gueas  the  parillei  is  that  "the  ser- 
geants run  the  Army  "  I  would  like  to  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  this  technique,  and  say  that 
when  the  generals  are  called  to  testify  on 
Reserve  matters  It  might  be  well  to  listen 
t<i  the  opinions  of  some  Of  the  Reserve  ser- 
geants who  have  been  called  up. 

I  was  deeply  Impreasod  by  the  morale, 
uplrlt,  determination  and  willingness  of  the 
ornccrs  and  men  of  the  Century  Division.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  same  dedicated  and 
patriotic  determination  with  which  the 
division  captured  the  fortress  city  of  Bltche 
In  r.t45.  shattering  two  centuries  of  mili- 
tary   history,   still    pirevalU   at   Port    Chaffee. 

To  say  that  the  members  of  the  division 
are  completely  happy  is  not  true.  It  is  Im- 
po«8lble  to  uproot  3.000  men.  most  of  them 
with  families,  from  the  peaceful  pursulU 
of  civilian  life  and  transplant  them  aa 
Soldiers  hundreds  of  miles  away  without 
creating  hardship.  Many  of  the  Century  men 
and  their  f-imiUes  have  real  serious  and 
human   problems. 

They  have  suffered  a  reduction  In  Income, 
or  had  to  give  up  their  homes,  or  surrender 
business  opportunities,  or  Interrupt  their 
education.  They  were,  of  course,  anxious 
to  know  when  they  wotild  return  to  civilian 
occupatlotw.  taking  up  where  they  left  off 
more  than  6  months  ago.  The  Pentagon's 
announcement  of  an  August  release  was, 
1  am  sure,  welcome   news  at  Chaffee. 

I^eepite  the  tremendous  sacrifices  each 
man  hits  been  making.  It  is  to  the  division's 
(  . erhwllng  creoic  that  It  has  accepted  the 
neceas:a-y  respt^nslbillties  entrusted  to  it  as 
reservists  without  creating  incidents  such 
as  we  have  seen  at  other  locations.  These 
n.en  are  conscientious,  dedicated  and  patri- 
otic Americans  who  are  performing  a  neces- 
sary task  during  a  national  emergency.  They 
reci»Kmze  the  continuing  serlousneas  of  the 
crisis  which  led  to  their  calling  up.  and  they 
know  that  these  Commuiilst-masiered  world 
tensions    still    exl.st. 

Kentucky  has  always  been  noted  for  Ita 
breed  of  fighting  men.  and  the  Century  men 
of  today  are  worthy  heir*  of  the  traditions 
of  Americanism  handed  down  by  their  fore- 
beiu-s.  The  Commonwealth  and  the  Nation 
h.avc  every  reason  to  feci  secure  in  the  faith 
placed  In  their  care.  Perhaps  the  division's 
dedication  Is  beat  stated  in  its  creed:  "The 
American  flfjhtlng  man,  endowed  with  a  firm 
belief  in  his  God  and  tlie  country  he  repre- 
sents, has  not  and  will  never  be  defeated." 


Mr. 


THE  EASTER  SPIRIT 
KERR.     Mr,  President,  a  week- 


end of  great  significance  to  all  Christen- 


dom approaches.  Upon  our  adjourn- 
ment today  for  the  Eastertide,  we  will 
all  have  occasion  to  be  reminded  of  the 
tragic  day  when  Jesus  Christ  was  cru- 
cified and  tbe  glorious  day  of  His  resur- 
rection. Tbe  question,  "Why  did  Christ 
die?"  has  been  asked  time  and  again 
down  through  tbe  ages.  The  answers  to 
this  question  will  forever  be  important 
to  all  mankind. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Reverend  James 
McNamee,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Madalene  in  Tulsa.  Okla.,  for  a  search- 
ing analysis  into  this  all -important 
"why."  His  statement  was  published  in 
the  Tulsa  World  on  Good  Friday  of  last 
year.  It  is  a  dissertation  fitting  this 
season  and  all  seasons  and  all  years.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Dm  Chkist  Die? 

(By  Rev.  James  McNamee,  pastor,  Church  of 

the  Madalene,  Tulsa,  Okla.) 

Many  Christians  and  even  theologians  at- 
tempt to  fit  Christ's  action  Into  the  pattern 
of  the  ancient  sacrlflces  (animals  were  of- 
fered. Christ  was  offered),  but  that  Is  seeing 
the  shadow,  not  the  reality.  The  ancient 
sacrifices  were  only  faint  shadows  of  what 
Christ  was  to  do.  We  should  not  define 
Christ's  action  by  the  old  and  Imperfect 
foreshadowlngs.  but  do  the  reverse:  We 
should  explain  the  old  sacrifices  in  the  light 
of  Christ  and  His  work. 

Why  did  Christ  die?  One  of  the  reasons 
offered  for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  Is  that 
it  "satisfied  the  anger  of  God"  toward  men. 
God.  It  Is  implied,  was  placated  by  one  mans 
blood  and  was  thereafter  ready  to  forgive 
men  their  sins.  To  atone,  which  originally 
was  two  words,  "at  one,"  took  on  a  new 
meaning. 

This  theory  goes  back  about  a  Uiousand 
years,  actually  to  the  time  of  St.  Anselm.  of 
England.  It  did  not  seem  too  strange  to  a 
race  of  men  who  were  sadly  used  to  the 
irresponsible  anger  of  kings  and  petty 
tyrants. 

To  people  of  today  It  Is  appalling  that  a 
gtxxl  God  would  demand  blood,  especially 
the  blood  of  His  own  Son.  Actually  God  was 
never  unwilling  to  save  men.  It  was — and 
is — men  who  didn't  want  to  be  saved. 

Is  there  any  other  way  of  looking  at  this 
event?  Is  there  any  way  that  does  not  reflect 
discredit  on  God?     Certainly  there  Is. 

We  may  ask,  "What  did  Christ  come  on 
earth  for?"  The  answer  Is  very  clear.  He 
cjune  to  set  up  a  kingdom:  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  with  the  limitation  that  He  must  not 
destroy  or  corrupt  men  In  the  process.  His 
only  means  therefore  was  by  preaching  the 
truth — the  very  "foolish"  truth  that  the 
way  to  save  mankind  here  and  hereafter  was 
by  meekness,  by  mercy,  by  purity,  by  uniting 
peacefully  for  Justice,  and  all  this  to  be  ac- 
cepted freely  by  men.  By  these  means  alone 
the  world  should  be  changed  for  the  better, 
not  perverted. 

These  means  did  not  seem  too  realistic  In 
Christ's  time,  or,  to  be  truthful,  In  our  time. 
We  are  prone  to  Imagine  that  there  must  be 
a  quick,  easy  way  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  they  are  the  only  means  to  change  the 
world  without  degrading  man. 

Easier  methods  were  offered  Christ.  The 
first  suggestion  of  the  people  of  that  time 
was  that  He  should  set  up  the  Kingdom  by 
force,  put  the  world  to  rights  first,  and  then 
wait  for  men  to  become  good.  This  would 
have  been  slavery.  The  Kingdom  could  not 
depend  on  fraud  or  bribery  either,  as  the 
devil    suggested:     by    making    stones    Into 


bread.  It  had  to  come  by  full  acceptance  of 
men  If  It  was  to  be  a  "Kingdom  of  Justice, 
love  and  peace." 

Christ  did  not  court  deatli.  He  was  not 
ordered  to  die,  and  if  men  bad  accepted  His 
method.  He  would  not  have  died  until  the 
natural  time  arrived.  He  was  told  to  set  up 
the  Kingdom  of  God  by  methods  that  would 
really  save  men.  He  died  In  the  effort.  The 
Father  was  not  placated  by  Christ's  blood. 
He  does  not  rejoice  at  murder,  but  he  was 
pleased  that  Christ  obeyed  Him  and  did  not 
distort  His  Kingdom  even  if  He  was  killed  In 
the  effort.  "Christ  for  our  sake  became 
obedient  unto  the  death  of  the  cnxs.  there- 
fore hath  God  raised  Him  up."  It  would 
have  done  no  good  for  God  to  have  rescued 
Christ  In  the  last  minute.  It  would  have 
stultified  His  whole  life,  made  It  into  a  pre- 
tense. 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  as  a  soldier  who 
volunteers  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  com- 
rades. He  dies  but  he  saves  his  fellow  sol- 
diers. Does  his  captain  want  him  to  die  or 
rejoice  at  his  death?  That  would  be  dread- 
ful. The  captain  Is  glad  that  the  nxsin  was  a 
good  soldier  and  saved  his  men,  but  he  is 
sad  at  the  death  of  a  hero.  The  Father  did 
not  order  Christ  to  die.  That  was  the  Idea 
of  wicked  men.  But  the  Father  did  com- 
mand Christ  to  set  up  a  kingdom,  and  by 
the  right  methods,  even  If  He  were  to  be 
killed  In  the  attempt.  Christ  carried  out 
the  Father's  will  to  the  letter,  dying  In  the 
effort.  Christ  Is  therefore  "The  faithful  and 
true  witness."  He  did  not  change  the 
Father's  will  even  when  It  seemed  to  human 
eyes  that  the  Kingdom  was  all  finished  on 
the  cross.  But  God  raised  Him  up  "And  of 
His  Kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 


SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  PEACEFUL  USES  OP  SPACE 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  material  relating:  to  the 
Second  National  Conference  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Space,  as  prepared  for  that  con- 
ference, together  with  the  opening  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macntjson],  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recchio,  as  follows: 

Statemeht  op  Senatok  MAomTBOir 

This  Nation,  and  the  world,  are  on  the 
brink  of  the  most  fantastic  scientific  revo- 
lution in  history.  In  weather  forecasting. 
In  communications,  In  education,  in  new 
materials  and  techniques  for  Industry,  and 
in  m.any  other  ways,  we  are  all  going  to  bene- 
fit from  our  space  research  program. 

The  United  States,  always  at  the  front  In 
scientific  developments,  will  emerge  as  a 
stronger  leader  of  the  free  world  because  of 
our  present  efforts.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
our  children  wUl  consider  commonplace 
many  of  the  things  that  amnge  and  startle 
us  today. 

Our  growth  has  been  so  rapid  In  the 
civilian  space  effort  and  the  applications 
of  this  new  science  so  swift  that  there  is  still 
little  realization  In  this  country  of  the  Im- 
pact which  this  new  technology  will  have 
on  our  everyday  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Space,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Seattle  World's  Fair  on  May  8  through  10. 
This  historic  meeting,  the  second  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  In  this  country  and  the  world, 
will  contribute  to  the  broadening  of  public 
understanding  of  the  Impact  space  science 
will  have  on  our  lives. 
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The  loading  authorities  on  space.  In  Gov- 
ernment service  and  In  private  Industry,  will 
present  a  complete  overview  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  where  we  are  going  In  this  exciting 
new  frontier  It  wtU  not  be  a  technical 
meeting  of  scientist  talking  to  scientist,  but 
Instead  a  forum  from  which  the  entire  world 
public  can  gain  a  better  appreciation  of  what 
this  country  means  when  It  talks  about 
■peaceful  uses"  and  space 

From  my  own  committee  work.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  eventual  global  Impact 
of  our  communications  satellites  I  predict 
that  someday  jjeople  throughout  the  world 
will  have  access  to  visual  Instruction  on 
how  to  decrease  mortality  by  the  adoption 
of  simple  health  measures  and  how  to  in- 
crease their  food  production  I  know  that 
the  communications  satellites,  which  are  but 
one  portion  of  our  civilian  space  program, 
can  be  a  most  valuable  Instrument  of  good 
will    and    understanding 

As  many  Senators  know,  the  genesis  of 
this  conference  was  in  the  Imaginative  think- 
ing and  foresight  of  the  distinguished  .senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  who  heads  our 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Committee  The 
first  conference  was  held  last  year  in  Tulsa. 
It  was  so  srccessfully  received  that  map. y 
of  the  leadlnl^  citizens  In  my  State  decided 
that  a  second  meeting  should  be  organized 
this  year  and  agreed  to  underwrite  the  e.x- 
penses  as  did  the  people  of  Tulsa  Uat  year 
With  the  ctx)p)eratlon  of  Mr  Webb.  .Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  the  Seattle  sp<jns<)rini?  com- 
mittee has  organized  an  outstanding  prj- 
gram 

Vice  President  Johnson  will  participate  as 
will  the  10  American  space  pioneers  who  have 
gone  over  100.000  feet  Into  space  In  balloons. 
X-15's  and  Mercury  capsulea.  Distinguished 
national  leaders  will  dlacuM  the  impact  of 
•pace  prof^ranxB  on  society  and  a  group  uf 
high  school  and  college  panelists  will  con- 
alder  the  effect  those  programs  will  have  on 
the  future  of  youth 

It  ts  mjr  sincere  hope  that  many  Senat<;rt 
will  And  it  poeelble  to  be  present  at  the 
Second  National  Conference  on  the  Peace- 
ful Usee  of  Space  Once  Senat<;rt  have  had 
thu  experience,  I  believe  they  will  agree  that 
•tmllar  meetlnfa  should  be  organized  In 
other  p«ru  of  the  c<nintry  eo  that  all  Amtrl- 
eene  can  have  a  better  realization  of  the 
civilian  beneAte  uf  space  research 

Becauee  of  lUs  great  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject. I  requcet  permUeton  to  Insert  inU)  the 
Recoco,  at  thU  time,  a  projection  of  s<jme  uf 
the  peaceful  dividends  which  can  be  derived 
from  our  present  and  future  space  programs 
It  wae  prepared  by  Edward  OottUeb  and 
Aseoclates,  Ltd  .  the  International  public 
relations  organization  which  has  been  re 
talned  by  our  sjjonsorlng  committee  in 
Seattle 


Civilian  Dividends  Pkom  Space  Research 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
activities  In  space  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes  All  of  us  In  the  United  St.ites 
and  in  all  nations  can  derive  many  taeiietl's 
from  the  peaceful  application  of  space  tech- 
nology The  Impact  of  this  new  s<-ience  w.'.l 
be  felt  In  our  dally  lives  It  can  bring  .^a 
people  closer  t<;gether  thnmgh  Improved 
communications  It  can  help  corUrol  the 
weather  and  the  climate  around  us  We  in 
safely  predict  that  the  Impact  of  the  spme 
age  will  have  a  far-ranging  effect  within  in- 
dustry and  in  our  labcjr  force,  on  meUii-.il 
researrh.  education  and  many  other  a.'e.n 
of  national  concern." — President  John  F 
Kfnnedy 

Outer  .space  Is  our  newest  frontier,  says 
James  E  Webb,  Administrator  of  NASA, 
who  points  out  that  our  Space  Agency  Is 
dedicated  t>  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  Its  dissemln.Ttion  for  peaceful  and 
scientific    purpi>ses    to    benefit    all    mankind. 


"Many  of  the  Instruments,  equipment, 
power  sources  and  techniques  that  we  devise 
to  make  manned  lunar  e.xj>edltl  ins  pii&slble.  ' 
Mr  Webb  reminds  us.  will  be  adaptable  to 
other  uses  The  result  will  t)e  a  great  v.i- 
riety  of  new  consumer  goods  and  Industrial 
processes  that  will  raise  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  re'urn  tremendous  benefits  to  us 
In  practically  every  profession  and  aClvity  " 

Just  what  Is  happening  la  our  effort-s  to 
conquer  space'  How  will  this  rese  irch  betie- 
flt  mankind  in  everday  life*"  Wh.it  lies 
ahe;id  in  this  exciting  frontier'  M.my 
answers  to  these  questions  will  be  presented 
at  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Pe.ice- 
ful  Uses  of  Space,  to  t>e  held  May  8  10  at 
the  Seattle  World  s  Fair  This  report  to 
the  Nation"  will  be  the  ni'*>t  ambitious  pro- 
gram ot  the  type  ever  undertaken  by  our 
National  Space  Agency  The  conference  will 
bring  t.)gether  the  Nation's  outstanding 
Cioverjiment  and  Industry  space  research 
scientists 

Froni    Ooiernment,    scle.'itlflc    and    mdu.s- 
trial   sources   the   following   peaceful   uses   of 
spj  ici'   re.se  ir'.h      already    achieved   or   re.uson- 
ably    attainable    in    the    fiireseeable    future 
has  been  compiled 

rOR       HSALTH       AND       HUMAN      BETTERMrNr 

Research  In  aerospace  medicine  will 
firther  w<ir!dwtde  Improvements  In  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  uf  diseases,  and  in 
the  prolcaigatlon  of  life 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  miniature  In- 
struments (sens<^rs)  attached  to  our  Astro- 
n.iuts  to  gage  their  physical  responses  In 
space-flight  via  telemetry  Tlie.se  de\lce8 
me.isure  heartbeats  brain  waves  blixnJ  pres- 
sure bre.ithlng  rates  etc  In  civilian  life. 
the  electronic  nurses  '  are  already  being  ap- 
plied to  hospital  pitients  k<  that  they  can 
be  watched  by  remote  omtr'.'l  The  moment 
a  p.itienfi  condition  changes  it  is  instantly 
recorded  and  a  warning  fl.ished  Such  tele- 
metering »y»tem»  fire  used  In  the  Lafayette 
Clinic,  Detroit  Mich  and  for  surgery 
patients  on  operating  tables  at  the  North 
Cnrolln.i  Wch-xjl  of  Medicine  C'li.ipel  Hill 
The  sena^Ts  nre  comp<)rirnt«  of  the  auto- 
mated hospital  of  the  future 

Preseurtd  space  suiu  idevelo|>€d  by  B  T 
Goodrich  Co  I  are  making  it  p<.M«ibte  f>^r 
bedridden  victims  of  strokes  to  walk  and 
work  They  may  restore  the  necessary  tone 
of  the  blood  vessels  xi  that  blood  pressure 
would  be  normal  The  theory  is  based  ou 
the  fact  that  space  suits  are  designed  U) 
maintain  normal  circulation  of  blixKl  that 
otherwise  would  be  Impeded  by  stresses  in 
space  flight  such  as  high  altitude  sudden 
acceleration  and  deceleration  An  Illinois 
farmer,  afflicted  with  a  rare  disease  that  ad- 
versely affected  his  bl.x^l  pressure  and  m.ide 
him  an  Invalid  f.)r  ye.irs  donned  sp.ice  suit 
trousers  and  w:is  able  not  only  to  walk  b\it 
to  do  heavy  farming  chores  Ci-ses  of  s'roke 
victims  who  walked  agiin  h.ive  been  re- 
ported in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica. 
Calif 

This  spring,  an  electronically  rigged  hel- 
met W!vs  used  during  football  practice  at 
Northwestern  University  to  obtain  data 
about  the  degree  and  kind  of  head  shock 
recel'.ed  by  gridiron  players  The  appara- 
tus: Incited  in  the  crown  of  the  helmet, 
re.sembles  that  u.'^ed  by  our  space  fxperUs  In 
telemetering  critical  d.ita  back  to  earth  from 
the  astronauts  The  research  at  Northwest- 
ern Is  to  determine  minimum  standards  of 
[performance  for  football  headgear 

Among  drugs  emanatlni;  from  our  space 
efforts  13  one  developed  from  a  missile  pro- 
pell. mt.  which  Is  treating  menUiI  lllnesa 
Army  research  has  been  working  toward  a 
ridi.ition-immunlzatlon  drug  Which  could 
be  taken  before  exposure,  with  Injections  of 
b '.-le  marrow  to  cut  down  biological  after- 
effects of  radiation  The  techniques  are  of 
special  Interest  to  astronauts  who  may  have 
to  subject  themselves  to  vru-ylng  Intensities 


of  radiation  In  space  Civil  defense  authori- 
ties look  forward  to  the  possible  protection 
of  lives  with  such  methods  during  nuclear 
w  arfare 

Another  antlradlatlon  device  has  been 
developed  by  the  Chemalloy  Electronics  Corp., 
of  .Santee  Calif  This  is  a  calorimeter  which 
ab8«irbs  t)lherwise  harmful  radiations  Thus 
fir  the  calorimeters  have  been  used  In  the 
space  program  chiefly  to  check  out  tracking 
rad.irs.  focus  energy  In  space  and  to  deter- 
mine what  signal  levels  exist  to  propagate 
through  space 

.Mmiaturiitation  Is  gradually  revolutioniz- 
ing ineUic.il  science  by  giving  the  surgeon 
atid  the  diagnostician  remarkable  new  tools 
and  tracking  devices  It  was  US  space 
exploration  and  our  defense  program  that 
gave  miniaturization  Its  biggest  boost  For 
example,  pinpoint  size  ball  bearings,  de- 
vised for  satellite  equipment,  h.  ve  made 
possible  the  new.  almost  painless,  ultra- 
fa«t  dentjil  drills  with  a  speed  of  ^50.000  or 
m  Tf    revolutions   a   minute 

He.iring  in  deaf  persons  h.is  been  restored 
eUvtroiUcally  via  an  operation  and  surgical 
implant  of  a  tiny  electronic  device  The 
tectinique  stems  from  space  research  by  the 
Cieneral  Data  Corp  of  Ciarden  Grove.  Calif  , 
which  develops  instruments  for  spacecraft. 
T  he  company  B  sclentist.s  are  also  engaged  In 
a  medical -electrriiUc  study  aimed  at  develop- 
ing; a  sight  aid  for  the  blind 

l)ixt<irs  now  firesee  a  battery-powered 
tflcvi.siun  system  small  enough  to  be  swal- 
lowed transmitting  an  on-the-spot  pic- 
torial report  froni  a  patient's  stomach 
Already  In  use  are  an  tngestible  capbule  that 
t.ikes  samples  of  stomach  fluids,  capsule 
transducer- transmitters  that  broadcast  In- 
testinal data,  and  transmitters  attached  to 
teeth  for  studies  of  night  grinding 

People  with  certain  heart  defects  can 
now  wear  a  rhythm-control  device  to  keep 
their  hearts  functioning  while  they  go  on 
living  normally  This  heart  stimulator,  now 
miniaturized  by  space  scientists.  Is  pcnrered 
by  tiny  mercury  batteries  and  can  be  sewn 
Into  B  heart  patient's  Ivxly  Thus,  some 
Individuals  literslly  owe  their  lives  to  ep«ce 
age  technology 

Other  devices  Include  a  'tinjr  Instrument 
that  can  l>e  inserted  inU)  the  heart  through 
a  vein  in  the  srm.  so  that  valve  sounds  can 
be  heard  from  their  source.  Miniature 
nucro{)hones  briMdcastlng  to  receivers  the 
sl^«  of  «  cigarette  pack,  may  soon  be  used 
by  d'x'tors  and  the  patients  tbeniseivce  to 
m  'iiltor  heart  activity 

Mercury-powered  batteries,  stmllsr  to 
thoNe  being  used  In  satellites,  have  been 
adapted  for  a  number  of  medical  devices. 
such  as  an  artificial  larynx  which  permits 
people   to  speak   who  otherwise  couldn't. 

Wh.it  we  learn  about  the  effect  of  welght- 
les.sness  In  space  on  breathing,  sleeping,  eat- 
ing and  Working  and  how  long  Isolation 
atTects  the  mind  many  pave  the  way  to 
Improved  medical  and  psychiatric  practices 

Perfected  for  space  vehicles,  a  new  electro- 
8t,itlc  camera  which  produces  movies  or  still 
"Instant  pictures'  without  any  priK-esslng 
may  turn  out  to  be  of  immense  v.ilue  In 
recording  a  patients  condition  When 
foinised  on  a  patient  In  a  critical  condition, 
such  a  camera  could  keep  vital.  Instantly 
aviUable  photographic  records  for  doctors 

According  to  the  .Aerojet -Cieneral  Corp  ,  of 
Azusa.  Calif  .  X-ray  equipment  now  vised  In 
cx.imiiung  Polaris  8<jlld  propcUant  motors 
can  produce  X-ray  pictures  at  only  1  30  of 
the  radiation  exposure  |xi&.sible  with  even  the 
mo«t  advanced  X-r.iv  e(iulpment 

Surgery  with  an  intense  pinpoint  of  light 
from  a  LASER  has  been  accomplished  suc- 
ce5..<5fullv  m  eye  .per.itlons  This  light  Is 
a  million  tunes  brighter  th.m  the  sun  Tlie 
LASER,  originally  developed  by  the  Hughes 
Alrcr.ift  Co  .  Is  l>eing  u.sed  by  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  for  our  satellites  71»e  K ollsman 
In.'strument  Corp.  Elmhursf.  NY,  indicates 
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that  LASER  may  be  used  for  coagulation  In 
hraln  surgery  as  well  as  in  eye  tumor  re- 
m'\'U  and  retinal  welding  (For  more  on 
LASER,  see  "Communications.") 

Our  ajstronauts'  flights  Into  space  may  af- 
fect the  physical  checkups  your  doctor  will 
give  you  Following  John  Glenn's  debriefing, 
after  his  historic  flight,  Lt  Col.  Stanley  C. 
White  of  the  Air  Force  Medical  Corps,  who 
monitored  Glenn's  physical  condition  during 
the  orbit,  suggested  that  routine  electro- 
'  cardiograms  and  regular  physical  checkups 
should  start  at  the  age  of  30.  rather  than  at 
40  Medicine.  Dr  White  urged,  should  move 
t.ward  a  "c^ynamlc  type  of  physical"  In 
which  the  patient  is  examined  while  dupli- 
cating his  everyday  tasks.  Instead  of  Just  sit- 
ting still  while  things  are  done  to  him.  In 
other  words.  If  you're  a  sedentary  worker  but 
sometimes  run  for  a  bus.  you'll  be  teeted 
while  running  on  a  treadmill,  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  your  health. 

Nrw   BENEFITS  FOE  THE  CONSUMEH 

For  the  housewife,  the  homeower.  for  all 
citizens,  numerous  practical  byproducts  are 
emerging  from  technological  and  scientific 
research  dealing  with  space — and  more  are 
con.slantly  on  the  way. 

Our  study  of  foods  best  suited  for  space 
flights  Is  bound  to  lead  to  Improved  nutri- 
tion for  the  earthbound  The  use  and 
growth  of  synthetic  fabrics  or  new  foods 
could  prove  Invaluable  as  the  world's  popu- 
lation explodes  and  the  need  for  food  and 
clothing  mi)unts 

hrom  Its  space  experimentation  with  al- 
gae, the  Boeing  Co  ,  of  Seattle,  has  fully  de- 
veli'ped  a  process  fur  making  flour  of  high 
nutritive  value  from  bleached  seaweed.  The 
flour,  originally  developed  as  a  possible  space 
food,  has  actually  been  uted  In  making  cook- 
ies, and  It  has  been  offered  by  Boeing  as  a 
low-cost.  easily  produced  earth  fixKl 

Out  of  outer  space-related  research  have 
come  speclflc  new  tools  for  the  food  and  ag- 
riculture Industry  Infrared  food  blanch- 
ing, for  InsUnce.  Is  highly  effective  In  pre- 
paring ffxxls  fur  canning  and  freezing 

I  he  American  Machine  It  Foundry  Co , 
iM-Urves  (hat  better  coffee  Is  In  the  oAng 
due  to  a  new  teflon-coated  cloth  fitter,  de- 
kigiied  for  use  In  spate  research  where  ex- 
treme cle.iMllness  is  required  The  company 
refx^rts  that  the  flavor  of  percolated  coffee 
l»  enhanced  when  thU  filter  is  substituted 
for  ordinary  paper  or  cloth  (liters 

Housewives  will  bless  the  virtually  Inde- 
btructlble  toasters  and  refrigerators  that  will 
eventually  come  out  of  the  research  on  space 
materials  Already  they  are  beginning  to  use 
new  pots  and  pans  made  from  pyroceram, 
a  material  originally  devised  for  nose  cones. 
These  utensils  can  be  taken  out  of  a  freezer 
and  Instantly  put  over  the  hottest  flame 
without  damage.  Another  boon  Is  a  glass 
that  f'.tays  permanently  sterile. 

Improved  protective  clotlUng,  plastic  fab- 
rics and  specially  ventilated  garments  de- 
veloped for  our  spacemen  will  affect  even 
the  clothes  we'll  wear  In  the  not-too-distant 
luture. 

For  homecjwners.  there's  a  housepalnt  that 
never  needs  renewing.  Do-it-yourself  house- 
holders who  like  to  repair  gutters,  flashings, 
utensils,  bikes,  screens,  metal  boats,  radia- 
tors, electrical  Joints  and  other  Items  will 
find  multiple  uses  for  the  new  fluxless  alum- 
inum soldering,  an  outgrowth  of  missile 
Work  Its  already  being  sold  In  hardware 
stores. 

In  heating  our  homes,  new  cheaper  ways 
of  utilizing  fuel  may  come  from  the  work 
of  silentlsts  In  learning  to  control  the  tem- 
peratures In  space  capsules.  Less  energy 
Would  be  needed  for  heating  and  cooling  If 
■  the  exterior  of  a  home  were  controlled  with 
.■shattering  devices  developed  for  satellites. 
Nonchatterlng  solenoid  valves  and  other 
plumbing  Innovations  developed  for  missiles 
and  other  space  vehicles  should  provide  Im- 


portant refinements  for  household  air-con- 
dltlonlng  systems. 

Tour  home  may  be  better  safeguarded 
from  Are  as  result  of  the  ultraviolet  photo- 
tubes developed  for  space  probes  by  the  In- 
dustrial laboratories  of  IT.  &  T.  These 
tubes  may  turn  up  as  effective  flame  detec- 
tors of  the  flre-alarm  type. 

The  car  you  drive  will  reflect  the  progress 
of  space  science.  Among  the  things  to 
come  are  miniaturized  electronic  controls 
for  automobiles,  capable  of  maintaining 
highway  speed,  slowing  the  car  to  avoid 
obstacles  and  stopping  It  In  dangerous  situ- 
ations. The  powerplants  of  tomorrow's  auto- 
mobiles may  be  no  bigger  than  a  coffee 
can — burning  new  fuels  with  much  greater 
efUclency.  According  to  the  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corp.,  a  new  brushless  generator  now  in 
use  with  various  space  programs  may  be 
used  In  the  automobiles  of  tomorrow.  From 
space  telemetry  will  come  a  system  for  the 
automatic  changing  of  road  signs  as  the 
weather  changes. 

Tiny  batteries  designed  for  space  equip- 
ment— the  same  mercury  batteries  that  op- 
erate a  timing  mechanism  developed  for  an 
Explorer  satellite — have  been  adapted  for  a 
wrlstwatch  you  can  buy  now.  On  the  market 
Is  a  radio  the  size  of  a  lump  of  sugar.  Dick 
Tracy's  famous  two-way  wrist  radio  Is  not 
as  Incredible  as  it  once  sounded.  A  tran- 
sistor portable  radio  manufactured  by  Hoff- 
man Electronics  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  gets 
its  power  from  solar  cells,  originally  per- 
fected for  spacecraft  p>ower.  This  portable 
can  operate  as  long  as  the  sun  is  shining. 
It  can  be  used  In  a  shelter  with  the  "solar 
pack,"  placed  on  the  roof,  sending  power 
down  a  cable  which  also  doubles  as  an  an- 
tenna. 

New  battery-powered  flashlights  can  be 
recharged  simply  by  plugging  them  into  an 
electric  current,  using  the  same  small  nlckel- 
cadmlum  batteries  devised  to  store  solar 
energy  and  keep  the  Instruments  of  a  satel- 
lite operating  when  It  Is  hidden  from  the 
•un 

Kven  the  water  we  drink  from  the  faucet 
at  home  may  be  Influenced  by  our  space  pro- 
gram. TTie  threatening  water  shortage  In 
some  areas  may  be  Anally  s<'>lved  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rearch  for  ways  to  retise  water 
aboard  spacecraft.  AMF  Co.,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  adapting  techniques  of  water  de- 
salination to  water  reclamation  (by  recy- 
cling) for  use  in  space  vehicles.  Successful 
accomplishment  of  this  space  procecs  may. 
In  turn,  bring  about  the  eolutlon  that  will 
permit  desalination  on  an  economical  basis. 

Many  little-known  products  destined  to 
touch  our  dally  lives  were  born  In  this  satel- 
lite age.  One  of  the  most  accurate  portable 
clocks  in  existence,  developed  by  the  Hew- 
lett-Packard Co.  of  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  grew 
out  of  precise  navigational  requirements  of 
the  missile  space  program — a  significant  im- 
provement of  time  measurement.  Another 
byproduct  of  our  aerospace  program  Is  the 
creation,  by  Sundstrand  Aviation  of  Denver, 
of  a  photochromlc  material  which  darkens 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  sunlight.  With  this 
material,  some  day  we  may  have  self-ac- 
commodating sunglasses  and  antiglare  win- 
dows. 

Scientific  advances  come  in  many  shapes. 
The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  developed 
an  ultrathln  aluminum  foil  for  Project  Echo 
(aluminum  coated  Epheres).  The  company 
feels  that  this  material  has  potential  in 
the  field  of  freeze-drled  products,  and  in 
the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

An  important  side  effect  of  our  space  work 
has  been  pointed  out  by  J.  R  Dempsey,  sen- 
ior vice  president  of  General  Dynamics  As- 
tronautics: 

"The  cleanliness  requirements  in  an  ad- 
vanced missile  plant  today  indicate  the  new 
level  of  product  refinement  expected  in  the 
space    age.      Practically    all    foreign    matter 


must  be  removed  from  the  missile  to  assure 
a  successful  flight.  As  engineers  and  pro- 
duction workers  trained  In  the  astronautics 
and  aeronautics  Industries  fllter  Into  other 
fields,  they  will  take  along  their  high  stand- 
ards. The  result  will  be  more  reliable,  longer- 
lasting  consumer  and  industrial  products 
such  as  kitchen  equipment,  outboard  motors, 
television  sets  and  machine  tools.  Without 
knowing  it,  consumers  will  profit  as  an  in- 
direct result  of  the  tax  dollars  they  Invested 
in  precision  training  of  space  industry  em- 
ployees." 


GLOBAL    WELATHEH    OBSERVATION- 
POTENTIAL 


-AND    ITS 


With  our  Tiros  meteorological  sateUltes, 
and  the  upcoming  Nimbus  and  Aeroe  space- 
craft, we  are  heading  for  an  eventual  world- 
wide system  of  invaluable  long-range  weather 
forecasting — with  far  greater  accuracy  and 
for  much  longer  periods  in  advance.  Some- 
day you  may  know,  with  more  than  a  pure 
guess,  what  the  weather  will  be  like  weeks 
or  even  months  ahead. 

The  initial  values  of  our  weather  satel- 
lites have  by  now  been  definitely  demon- 
strated. Benefits  will  continue  to  be  reaped 
in  areas  which  lack  adequate  conventional 
types  of  weather  observations  as  well  as  In 
adjacent  regions.  These  are  not  confined  to 
distant  oceans,  the  polar  regions  or  sparsely 
populated  countries.  Today,  weather  data 
obtained  from  such  ocean  areas  as  the  At- 
lantic southeast  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Pacific  west  of  Baja,  Calif.,  tu-e  still 
hardly  enough  to  permit  us  accurately  to 
forecast  storms  affecting  our  mainland,  espe- 
cially our  ships  and  aircraft.  It  Is  In  these 
areas  that  satellite  observations  of  the  cloud 
cover  and  patterns  have  significantly  helped 
our  meteorologists  to  analyze  existing 
weather  conditions. 

Through  such  Improved  obeerratlons,  our 
storm -spotting  Tiros  satellites  have  already 
taved  many  lives  and  an  estimated  billion 
dollars  a  year  In  property  Iomm,  according 
to  a  report  to  Congress  by  Dr.  Francis  W, 
Relchelderfer,  Chief  of  the  VS.  Weather 
Bureau. 

Improved  long-range  forecMting  depends 
on  much  more  than  better  obMrrattons  over 
areas  that  had  hitherto  been  Deflected.  We 
miut  also  understand  more  clearly  Just  bow 
the  atmosphere  operates  and  get  the  date 
which  can  be  applied  to  our  knowledge. 
How  the  atmosphere  behaves  ■•  a  beat  engine 
will  hopefully  be  learned  througb  Mtellite 
observations  of  reflected  solar  radiation  and 
emitted  long-wave  or  Infrared  radiation. 
We  know  that  the  sun's  heat  is  the  basic 
fuel  that  drives  the  atmosphere — and  creates 
our  weather.  We're  also  aware  that  the 
long-wave  radiation  lost  to  space  is  roughly 
like  the  exhaust.  But  we've  never  been  able 
to  see  in  detail  how  these  losses  and  In- 
puts vary  from  time  to  time,  from  place  to 
place.  With  what  satellites  tell  us,  we  can 
now  begin  to  do  this  Job  By  applying  future 
similar  observations  quickly  enough,  we'll 
be  able  to  make  far  better  weather  forecasts. 

Right  now,  cautious  weather  experts  can't 
say  for  certain  Just  what  will  develop  but 
the  benefits  of  even  partial  success  would  be 
tremendous.  You  could  be  prepared,  for  in- 
stance, for  either  a  tough  or  mild  winter. 
Communities  armed  with  long-range  pre- 
dictions of  probable  droughts  or  heavy  rain- 
fall could  prepare  for  special  control  of 
their  watersheds.  People  alerted  through 
satellites  and  forecasts  to  the  likelihood  of 
hurricanes,  floods,  severe  storms,  and  other 
catastrophes  will  have  more  time  to  plan 
and  carry  out  evacuations,  raise  levees, 
strengthen  shelters  or  get  ready  for  dis- 
aster relief. 

By  taking  advantage  of  long-range  fore- 
casts, fanners  could  plant  and  harvest  dur- 
ing most  advantageous  periods,  decide  which 
particular  crops  to  grow  and  how  much  land 
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to  uae.  TTiey'd  get  maximum  yields  and 
cut  down  their  risks  and  losses  from  crop 
damiige.  Our  meteorological  satellites  will 
be  worth  many  millions  of  dollars  to  them. 
perhaps  enough  to  pay  for  much  of  the  cost 
of  our   space   program. 

All  people  will  benefit.  Knowing  long  In 
advance  what  the  weather  will  be  like,  you 
could  arrange  your  vacation,  here  or  abroad, 
to  benefit  from  favorable  conditions  Such 
events  as  baseball  games,  county  fairs,  golf 
tourneys,  and  championship  flghts  could  be 
scheduled  for  good  weather  days.  Weather- 
sensitive  industries  such  as  construction  and 
travel  resorts  would  flnfl  a  fixjlpnuif.  li  ri»;- 
rantje  weather  service  an  invaluable  asset 

What's  the  state  of  weather  rejxirts  tcxlay 
and  just  what  progress  have  our  satellites 
been  making' 

At  present,  meteorological  observations 
from  tb«  ground  and  balloons  equipped  with 
radio*  cm  provide  us  with  only  a  20-to-30- 
percent  coverage  of  weather  phenomena, 
mostly  from  the  Northern  Hetn'.sphere  and 
the  underside  of  the  atmosphere  Only  one- 
fifth  of  the  globe  le  covered  by  any  regular 
oba«rTatlon«l  and  weather  reporting  (ys- 
tenu. 

Kxt«nfllve  areaa  are  not  yet  covered  and 
they  eonctltute  reglonj  In  which  storms  can 
be  generated  and  grow  without  detection  be- 
fore they  move  over  Inhabited  areas  These 
gape  may  be  filled  In  the  next  5  years  by 
an  Ingenloxie  satellite  system  that  cuuld 
photograph  the  whole  panorama  of  weather, 
from  the  march  of  cold  fronts  to  the  birth 
of  storms. 

As  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  reported:  "An  Improvement  of 
only  10  {>ercent  In  accuracy  could  result  in 
savings  totaling  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  " 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
NASA's  development  of  meteorological  satel- 
lites to  provide  worldwide  observaliuiis  of 
atmospheric  elements^ — the  data  weather- 
men must  understand— what's  going  on  in 
the  atmosphere — In  order  to  make  accurate 
predictions. 

The  first  step  toward  an  operational  sys- 
tem was  made  with  the  launching  on  April  I. 
1960.  of  the  hatbox-shaped  Tiros  I 
Equipped  with  two  TV  camera  .systems,  its 
primary  3t)urce  of  power  was  solar  cells  which 
covered  the  top  and  sides.  In  additiun  to 
pictures  taken  over  and  near  the  United 
States,  through  tape  recorders  other  pictures 
were  stored  that  were  taken  over  area.s  dis- 
tant from  the  United  States  and  then  "read 
out"  as  the  satellite  passed  over  the  com- 
mand and  data  acquLsltlun  statluiis  at  F'>rt 
Monmouth.    NJ,    and   Kaena   Point.    Hawaii. 

During  Its  78  days  of  useful  life  i  until 
June  17,  I960 1.  Tiros  I  made  1.302  orblUs 
around  the  world.  Orbiting  at  altitudes  av- 
eraging 450  miles  and  traixsmlttUig  22.3.52 
television  pictures  of  the  earth's  cloud  pat- 
terns, the  270-pound  satellite  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  Tlroe  I  proved  that  It's 
feasible  to  use  satellites  for  observing  cloud 
patterns  and  related  atmospheric  conditions 
It  opened  a  new  era  In  weather  observation 

WUhln  60  hours  after  this  first  Tiros  wa.s 
In  orbit,  reports  from  it  less  th.in  6  hours 
old  were  bolng  applied  to  day-to-day  weather 
forecasting  In  the  Pacific.  Tiros  pictures 
helped  trace  the  monsoons  Data  on  storm.s 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  were  used  by  Austral- 
Ian   meteorologists 

Tiros  II.  launched  In  November  1960  wa.s 
an  Improvement  on  the  first  weather  satellite 
In  that  Its  sensors  were  able  to  report  im- 
portant Information  about  the  atmosphere 
such  as  the  reflection  of  sol.ir  heat  back 
from  the  earth  Into  space  and  the  loss  of 
loPi:»-wave  nr  Infrared  radiation  Radiation 
balance  has  a  significant  effect  on  the  earth's 
weather 

For   a    year   In    orbit,   our   second    we.tther 
satellite  continued  to  provide  u.s  wuh  data 
Its    photographs    of    the    Icepack    breakup    In 


the  St  Lawrence  confirmed  the  Indexations 
of  Tiros  I  that  weather  satellites  could  be 
used  to  show  Ice  botindarles  and  ofx-a  seits 
Tiros  II  also  aided  forecasters  on  weather 
conditions  for  the  suborbital  flight  of  Astro- 
naut  Alan    B    Shepard.   Jr 

Tiros  III.  popularly  kn<  wn  as  the  "Hurri- 
cane Hur. 'er  "  w.i.s  placed  In  a  near-circular 
(irblt  m  July  19^1.  to  coincide  with  the  hur- 
ricane season  Eight  d.iys  after  It  was 
launched,  the  satellite  Wita  helping  to  ana- 
lyze and  track  Hirricane  Anna  In  the  At- 
lantic. Then,  on  September  10,  Tiros  III 
detected  Hurricane  Esther  as  it  was  forming 
In  the  mid-Atlantlc  2  days  befi  re  conven- 
tional methods  or  we.ither  rei-onn.ilss.iiK-e 
aircraft.  The  result  was  acldltl  uial  wariiliig 
time 

Esther  w.is  the  first  hurricane  ever  to  be 
discovered  solely  bv  a  satellite,  although 
earlier  Tlroe  III  had  spotted  related  types 
of  storms  In  the  eastern  Pacific  Without 
the  pictures  it  transmitted  vo  earth,  the 
Weather  Bureau  pointed  out.  It's  puealble 
the  hurricane  might  have  remained  unde- 
tected for  several  days,  until  reported  by  a 
paseing  ship  With  the  space  Information, 
hurricane  search  planes  were  able  to  con- 
firm the  exuunce  of  the  hurricane  TTie 
Tlroe  III  feat  was  one  of  the  tj«»t  demon- 
strations until  then  ut  the  potential  of 
meteorological  satellites  for  Improving 
weather  analysis  and  forecaiiting 

In  the  Atlantic.  Tiros  III  phot->graphed  a 
total  of  five  hurricanes  and  one  tr. 'pual 
storm  In  the  e.istern  Pacinc  it  saw  two 
hurricanes  and  a  tropical  storm  in  areiui 
where  they  greatly  infiueni-ed  fishing  opt-fit- 
tlons  Nine  typhuoris  were  followed  In  the 
central  and  western  Pucltlc.  Fifty  advis^jrles 
on  these  storms  and  other  im;><irlant  weather 
devflopinents  were  sent  by  telephone,  tele- 
k'raph.  or  radio  to  Japan,  the  Philippines. 
Me.xico.  Hun^  Kong.  Pormi>sa  and  Gu  mi  as 
w>'l!  iLs  to  H'jnolulu.  San  Kr.iruioc^  Mia:iii. 
New   Orleaiis.   and  San  Ju.in 

Japanese  weathermen  made  g'xjd  Use  uf 
Tiros  III  data  According  to  the  chief  uf 
Japan  6  weather  bureau,  the  Information  was 
valuable  In  pl<.>tting  tropical  storms 
Weather  satellites,  he  declared.  wouUl  open 
a  new  era  In  forecivsting  typhiH)ns.  from 
which  Japan  Ii^ls  suffered  so  heavily  In  the 
p-ust, 

NASA  also  used  Tiros  III  fur  weather  sup- 
p<-)rt  of  Astronaut  Virgil  Griseonis  Mercury 
suborbiu*;  flight  Twice  a  day.  as  the  Tiros 
Pvtsse<l  over  t;;e  Caribbean,  one  of  us  two  IV 
cameras  Wis  triggered  t"  rejuT'.  weather  con- 
ditions m  the  area  uf  the  flight. 

Tiros  IV  w.Ls  placed  in  orbit  on  February 
8.  1962,  traveling  around  the  earth  In  100 
minutes  Within  a  few  hours  its  observa- 
tions *ere  being  incorporated  into  weather 
furec.i^ts  It  marked  the  f  lUrth  straight 
success  for  the  Tirus  program — the  we  ither- 
seemg  eyes  in  the  sky  '  designed  to  help  us 
devel  p  a  t:lobal  system  of  weather  satellites 
withm  this  decafle 

As  une  of  its  first  Jobs.  T.ros  IV  helped  to 
forecast  the  weather  around  the  world  for 
the  urbiul  flight  of  John  Glenn.  Jr 

Three  more  In  the  Tir^js  series  will  be 
launched,  followed  by  the  advanced  Nimbus 
type  The.se  will  tell  the  forecaster  huw 
much  energy  is  gained  or  I'jst  m  the  atmos- 
phere. T^le  day-to-d.iy  varuxtioi^s  in  this 
amount  will  affect  the  weather  and  con- 
tribute to  the  existence  of  wind,  cloud,  and 
rain 

Planned  for  some  time  after  the  middle 
of  this  decade  Is  the  Aeros  satellite  family 
■  The  meteorologist  "  says  Dr  Morris  Topper 
Director  of  NASA  Meteorological  System.  "Is 
Interested  In  a  capability  of  continuously 
observing  the  developments  of  a  particular 
storm  area  This  is  particularly  true  of 
short-lived  and  severe  storms  where  the  en- 
tire life  history  m.»y  be  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  It  Is  also  Important  to  be  able 
to  follow  the  development  of  nascent  storms 


before  tliey  expl'Kle  Into  full  maturity.  The 
development  of  the  .\eri>8  family  of  satellites 
Is  for  the  purpose  ul  satisfying  this  requlre- 
nien!  " 

The  planned  Aeros  satellites  will  be 
launched  Into  stationary  '  orbit  212.300  miles 
.ibove  the  equator.  Tliu.'?.  they  will  remain 
fixed  overhe.id  In  a  specific  geographic  area 
.tnd  will  be  able  to  watch  weather  happen- 
ings over  nearly  an  entire  hemisphere. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr  Harry  Wexler,  the 
US.  Weather  Bureau's  director  of  meteoro- 
logical research  a  system  of  siitelUtes  of  two 
types  Would  be  ideal  for  chartering  the 
World's  weather  One  .system  would  circle 
the  earth  over  the  p<jles.  the  other  would 
circle  around  the  equator  Both  types  could 
semi  their  observations  Into  a  central  weather 
ofllre  They  could  also  pick  up  «nd  trans- 
mit Information  from  automatic  weather 
stations  U>c,tted  In  uninhabited  areas. 

Since  weather  is  an  international  problem. 
the  v.ilues  of  cur  weather  satellite  system 
»in  Dot  be  limited  U>  this  country  At  leant 
10  nations  i  Argentina.  Austrnlla.  Belgium 
Czechoslovakia  Denmark,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands  Mwttrerland.  and  Weet  Ger- 
many i  ha\e  been  p-irtlclpatlng  In  the  Tiros 
progr.irn  by  makuig  special  ground  measure- 
ments to  correlate  with  satellite  obeervutlon* 
us  It  pa^s^^  over  their  c<Hintr|e«  More 
countries  will  be  invited  and  are  expected 
to  Joiji  In  such  observations  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  s.itelUte-g.ithered  data  Here  Is 
one  product  of  the  space  age  that  may  serve 
ti^)  bring  the  International  community  Into 
d'lser  ci>oi)eratlon  and  harmony. 

And  still  further  In  the  future  (no  relia- 
ble scientist  Would  yet  care  to  spveculate  Just 
when  I  may  cotne  the  time  when  man  may 
\ye  able  'o  exert  at  le.-wt  limited  control  on 
we.ither  oondltinns  To  do  this  without  the 
d\nc"r  of  producing  uiiforeseen  and  possibly 
rtta.^-trophlr  Ride  effects  we  must  learn  tre- 
mendou.sly  m.  ire  about  mn  atmosphere  ana 
lt.s  pri^'esses  than  we  now  know.  Our  pre- 
dlctlon.s  rn'ist  flrsj  be  clo^e  to  perfection 
otherwise  we  run  the  danger  that  good 
wea'her  In  one  area  is  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  a  damaging  strirm   soniewhere  else 

Tf)ward  this  end.  our  we«ther  satellites 
and  the  d.ita  they  gather  may  t)e  expected 
to  play  a  vital  mle  But  they  alone  will  not 
be  en  lugh  All  types  of  weather  observa- 
tions and  many  years  f)f  research  and  study 
He  betweeii  us  and  the  day  when  the  pos- 
sibility of  diverting  a  crippling  snowstorm 
can  seriously  be  considered 

THE    NEW    ERA    Of    COMM  LN  ICATtON 

With  the  devel.>pment  of  NASA's  global 
communication  satellite  system  (Echo,  Cour- 
ier, and  the  forthcoming  Relay.  TelstAr.  Syn- 
cum  and  Advent)  within  your  lifetime  you 
may  be  enjoying  these  pencelyj  uses  ol 
space 

.Almost  Instant  mall  without  mailmen.  A 
Kimjle  satellite  with  modern  facsimile  equip- 
ment Could  trimsmit  letters  to  any  place  on 
earth  In  a  few  minutes 

You  may  be  able  to  watch  the  1S>64  Olym- 
pics in  Jap.m  live,  as  It's  happening — on 
your  home  TV  set  Or  tune  In  on  an  oper.i 
In  Paris 

■you  may  be  reading  an  orbital*  newspaper 
origlna'lng  m  L<5ndL>n.  New  York  or  Tokyo — 
simply  by  pressing  a  button 

A  buslne.i6  conference  with  associates  half- 
way aniund  the  globe  could  be  held  by  turn- 
ing a  knob 

Dialing  Hong  Kong  would  be  as  simple  as 
calling  a  local  number  and  the  cost  would  be 
rediK'ed  subelantlally 

We  may  have  a  univers-\I  langiMge  as  com- 
munication sutoilitcs  pull  the  world  together 
Or  we  cnn  exprct  direct  vriice-to-volce  auto- 
matic translations,  a  Ru-sslan  may  spjeak  his 
native  tongue  and  an  English  version  will 
automatically  be  he.ird 

Children  in  our  scho  Is  will  be  exposed 
Iji    linpurtaiii    worldwide   events   as    they   oc- 
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cur.  through  space-based  TV  and  radio.  (For 
niilllons  of  pet^ple  In  emerging  countries  who 
can't  read.  Improved  conununlcatlon  will 
foster  better  understanding  of  Important 
issues  I 

The  picture-phone  Is  already  a  reality. 
With  a  satellite  phone,  you  may  some  day 
be  able  to  see  the  art  treasures  In  the  Louvre 
or  use  the  Vatican  library  without  leaving 
your  living  room. 

What's  the  score  to  date  on  our  state  of 
citmmunlcatlons  and  the  progress  of  satel- 
lite systems? 

It  s  clear  that  our  present  capacities  will 
not  be  enough  to  meet  futiu'e  demands  for 
lon>;-distance  communication.  Overseas 
calls  are  expected  to  Jump  from  4  million 
tod.iy  to  some  100  million  by  1980.  Well 
need  10.000  clrcuiu.  At  present,  there  are 
little  more  than  500  circuits  (for  500  phone 
call.si  for  the  busiest  route,  from  the  United 
St.ites  U)  Europe 

A  single  TV  channel  Is  equal  In  band- 
width to  1.000  phone  channels.  At  present. 
rpieviaion  csn't  be  transmitted  directly  more 
ttian  two  or  three  bundred  miles.  With- 
out satellites,  It's  hard  to  see  how  trans- 
(MPanlc  television  would  be  economically 
fi-iuilble 

Communications  satellites  axe  coming  to 
tlip  rescue  Tliere  are  two  types.  Echo,  a 
p.kMiive  reflector  system,  contains  no  elec- 
tr  >nics  The  satellite  reflects  or  bounces  the 
Mgn.il  back  to  ground-based  receiver  anten- 
nas The  second  type  (In  this  category  are 
Relay.  Telstar  and  Syncom)  Is  an  active  sat- 
ellite system  The  satellite  contains  its  own 
receiver,  transmitter,  antenna,  and  power 
supply  A  signal  received  from  the  ground 
by  the  satellite  Is  amplified  and  retransmit- 
ted back  to  the  ground. 

NASA's  first  communications  satellite, 
Fcho  I.  a  100-foot  alumlnimn-ooated  plastic 
bilkmn.  was  launched  August  12,  1960,  and 
went  Into  orbit  at  about  1,000  miles.  It 
proved  that  It's  feasible  to  use  passive  satel- 
lites as  radio  communication  reflectors. 

Echo  I  demonstrated  conclusively  that  sat- 
ellites, used  as  reflectors  or  communications 
relays,  can  extend  Une-of-slght  transmissions 
to  Intercontinental  ranges.  Such  a  satellite 
can  provide  tremendous  bandwlth  capacity. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  single  $40  mil- 
ium active  satellite  In  an  equatorial  orbit 
would  take  care  of  as  much  traffic  as  a  half- 
blllion-doUar  cable  system. 

The  capabilities  of  Echo  as  a  "radio  mirror" 
was  proved  during  Its  first  orbit  when  It 
transmitted  a  tape-record  voice  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  Jersey — despite  a  solar  dis- 
turbance at  the  time  which  had  blacked  out 
high-frequency  long-distance  radio  com- 
munications 

Since  then,  other  communications  experl- 
meiius  have  Included  transmission  of  tele- 
type sli^nals,  two-way  phone  talks  using 
commercial  equipment,  transatlantic  wire- 
less codes,  and  wire-photos  sent  from  Iowa 
to  Texas.  On  August  22,  1960,  space  sci- 
entists bounced  the  first  transatlantic  voice 
message  off  Echo  I  and  later  transmitted  a 
recording  of  "America  the  Beautiful"  from 
Holmdel,  N  J  ,  to  listeners  In  Jodrell  Bank, 
Euk'land  Tlie  first  letter  to  be  proc- 
c^J,e(l  through  outer  space — Speedmall — was 
bounced  off  Echo  I  from  Stump  Neck.  Md, 
to  Newark,  N  J.,  on  November  10,  1960.  Echo 
I  Is  still  In  orbit. 

This  year  ( 1962) ,  the  United  States  Is  ex- 
pfcted  to  launch  at  least  six  new  com- 
nuinicatlons  satellites.  Four  are  built  with 
Government  funds,  two  are  privately  fi- 
nanced by  AT.  i  T. 

The  NASA  satellites  to  test  two-way  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  television  communica- 
tions, Include: 

A  "Fkasslve"  Echo  II.  larger  than  the  flrst. 
In  a  polar  orbit. 

The  active  repeater  Syncom.  At  a  22,300- 
mile  altitude,  the  55-pound  synchronous  sat- 
ellite would  have  a  speed  identical  to  that  of 


the  earth's  rotation  and  thus  would  appear 
to  be  In  a  fixed  position  In  space.  Three  of 
these  so-called  "24-hour"  satellites,  suitably 
placed  (one  above  the  Atlantic,  a  second 
over  the  Pacific  and  the  third  above  the 
Indian  Ocean)  could  provide  world -around 
coverage.  Each  could,  by  llne-of-slght 
transmission,  transmit  to  one-third  of  the 
globe. 

Relay  and  Telstar  satellites,  both  of  them 
"active"  types,  will  be  orbited  at  3,(X)0-mlle 
altitudes.  They  are  designed  to  demonstrate 
transoceanic  television  and  multichannel 
voice  and  telegraph  communication.  Each 
win  conduct  scientific  experiments  to  pro- 
duce information  about  effects  of  the  sf>ace 
environment  on  electronic  compKDnents.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  20  to  30  Relay  and 
Telstar  satellites  would  be  needed  for  global 
radio  or  television  coverage.  (Project  Tel- 
star Is  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  NASA  and 
AT.  ic  T  ) 

The  Implications  of  all  these  efforts  are 
far  reaching.  Consider  what  happens  when 
emergencies  saturate  land  lines  and  people 
can't  "get  through"  for  hours.  With  com- 
munications devices  in  the  heavens,  the  lines 
would  be  virtually  foolproof,  except  for  a  mis- 
sile deliberately  sent  to  destroy  them.  Con- 
ventional radio  communications,  on  the 
other  tutnd,  are  subject  to  complete  break- 
dr^wn  from  magnetic  storms. 

Before  the  1900's  are  over,  a  worldwide 
network  of  Inexpensive  and  speedy  satellite- 
based  links  will  probably  be  a  reality.  First 
will  come  telephone  calls  bounced  back  by 
an  orbiting  sphere,  then  high -fidelity  radio 
and  finally  many  channeled  TV.  General 
Etevld  Sarnoff,  RCA  board  chairman,  predicts: 

"Ten  years  hence  there  will  be  TV  stations 
In  virtually  every  nation  on  earth.  An 
audience  of  a  billion  people  might  then  be 
watching  the  same  program  at  the  same 
time.  The  instrximent  which  will  give  tele- 
vision's second  epoch  this  distinctive  global 
character  Is  satellite  relay  television." 

New  component  developments  will  stimu- 
late and  make  f>oselble  new  and  exciting 
needs  for  communication.  One  of  the  most 
amazing  Is  the  LASER  (light  amplification  by 
stimulated  emission  of  radiation ) .  termed 
one  of  the  great  scientific  breakthroughs  in 
recent  years.  A  LASER,  built  by  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell,  throws  a  light  a  million  times 
brighter  than  the  sun.  In  satellite  commu- 
nications, a  LASER  (described  as  coherent 
light)  could  send  signals  thousands  of  miles. 
One  beam  from  a  LASER  theoretically  can 
carry  as  much  information  as  25,000  of  our 
present  television  channels.  (As  noted  ear- 
lier, a  LASER  has  other  Important  uses,  as  In 
eye  surgery  ) 

Appraising  the  eventual  global  Impact  of 
our  communication  satellites.  Senator  Wah- 
REN  Macnuson  recently  observed: 

"Everywhere  In  the  world  people  will  wel- 
come visual  Instruction  on  how  to  decrease 
mortality  by  the  adoption  of  simple  health 
measures.  Everywhere  they  will  welcome 
programs  on  how  to  Increase  their  food  pro- 
duction. Everywhere  they  will  welcome  news 
telecasts  of  events  affecting  them.  The  com- 
munications satellite  can  be  the  most  val- 
uable manmade  Instrument  of  good  will  and 
understanding  In  history. 

Aix  travel  ih  the  future 
"In  the  not  too  distant  futtu-e,"  predicts 
Oen.  James  H.  Doollttle,  "we  may  be  able  to 
fly.  or  project  ourselves,  from  Los  Angeles 
to  New  York  In  half  an  hour  or  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Paris  In  one  hour." 

Aeronautics,  obviously,  has  received  a 
tremendous  impetus  from  space  era  ad- 
vances. Flight  equipment,  engines,  auto- 
matic pilots,  radar  systems — all  required  to 
meet  the  high  standards  demanded  by  space- 
craft— will  show  a  vast  improvement  over 
prespace  aircraft. 

Now  In  the  concept  stage,  new  supersonic 
transports  are  based  partly  on  the  results 


of  our  X-15  research  planes  and  other  ad- 
vanced aerospacecraft.  These  planes,  which 
will  have  adapted  some  of  the  operating  ele- 
ments of  space  vehicles,  will  fly  1,500  miles 
an  hour,  at  an  altitude  of  60,000  feet  or 
more. 

"Aircraft  manufacturers,"  says  J.  R.  Demp- 
sey  of  General  Dynamics  Astronautics,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  "are  already  beginning  to  think 
of  boosters  and  launch  vehicles  as  the  trucks 
of  space.  In  the  next  few  years,  improved 
air  traffic,  navigation  and  control  devices  will 
also  be  developed  and  these  will  be  based 
in  large  degree  on  navigation  satellites  and 
radio  and  inertlal  guidance  systems  origi- 
nally built  for  mlsfUes." 

Another  outgrowth  of  aerospace  research 
is  the  Posiflx  rescue  system  developed  by 
the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  of  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  This  system  uses  radio  signals  to 
accurately  fix  the  location  of  downed  pllou 
up  to  a  distance  of  160  miles. 

The  MlnneapoUs-Honeywell  Regulator  Co. 
of  Minneapolis,  recently  announced  a  new 
piuhbutton  autopilot  for  light  business 
aircraft,  based  on  principles  derived  from 
reitearcb  into  control  of  spcce  vehicles.  The 
system  makes  It  possible  for  an  Inexperi- 
enced pilot  to  fly  as  smoothly  and  safely  as 
a  professional.  The  featiu-e  of  the  autopilot, 
shared  In  common  with  the  hypersonic  X-16 
and  the  Air  Force's  Dyna-Soar  manned  space 
glider,  U  a  computer  which  vlrtiully  "thinks 
for  Itself"  or  adapts  automatically  to  com- 
pensate for  varying  flight  conditions  such 
as  speed,  altitude,  weight  and  wind  gusts. 

Flying  will  be  safer,  too.  According  to  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.. 
navigation  equipment  and  techniques  are 
being  applied  to  solve  the  Increasingly  severe 
problems  of  air  traffic  control. 

navigation   Wn,L   be   REVOLTJTIONIZED 

The  Transit  program,  an  experiment  car- 
ried out  by  the  Navy,  has  proven  the 
feasibility  of  precise  navigation  at  sea 
via  satellite,  even  when  the  stars  are  com- 
pletely obscured  by  clouds.  Envisioned  are 
several  satellites  receiving,  storing  and  relay- 
ing navigational  orientation  to  ships  any- 
where in  the  world,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Three  successful  launches  were  conducted 
In  Project  Transit.  Such  a  satellite  naviga- 
tion system  will  be  able  to  operate  In  fair 
weather  or  foul,  day  or  night.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  a  navigator  to  see  with  the 
naked  eye  a  body  of  land  on  which  he  is 
sighting.  Four  satellites  would  permit  deter- 
mination of  position  at  any  place  on  earth, 
every  hour  and  a  half.  Ships  of  all  nations 
could  take  advantage  of  the  system. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  6  years  from 
now,  navigators  on  ships  or  planes  will  no 
longer  need  sextants  or  radio  beam  Anders. 
To  get  a  "fix"  on  their  position,  they  will 
"tune  In"  on  a  satellite  400  miles  overhead. 
The  navigational  Information  will  be  fed  into 
a  simple  computer  which  will  plnfKtlnt  their 
position  within  five-tenths  of  a  mile. 

BENEfTFS  TO    INDUSTRY 

At  least  9,000  Industrial  and  btislness  or- 
ganizations worked  together  to  help  launch 
our  astronauts  Into  space.  The  concerns 
range  from  giant  corporations  to  tiny, 
family-held  enterprises.  Their  special  fields 
range  from  nuts  and  bolts  to  the  most  In- 
tricate and  sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment known  to  man.  Numerous  by- 
products and  applications  of  space  research 
to  peaceful  uses  are  emerging  virtually  every 
day. 

New  materials — metals,  alloys,  fabrics  and 
compounds — created  by  space  activities  are 
already  being  produced  commercially.  Many 
of  the  fabricated  Items  will  be  valuable 
wherever  long  life,  great  strength  or  resist- 
ance to  high  temperatures  and  radiations  are 
essential.  For  example,  new  types  of  glass 
have  been  adapted  to  filter  Intense  light 
automatically.  From  oiu"  work  in  space 
vacuum  and  in  extreme   low  temperatures. 
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n0W  plasties  will  give  Indiutry  ighly  dur- 
able, unbreakable  products  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  pliunblng  and  many  per- 
sonal and  household  products. 
The  Brooklntcs  Institution  reports: 
"The  development  of  new  materials.  In- 
cluding among  them  many  synthetics  and 
composites  of  synthetics  and  metals,  re- 
flects a  concentrated  effort  to  meet  the 
special  and  unique  requirements  of  space 
Sight.  Fabrics  to  be  used  must  be  light  In 
weight,  high  In  strength,  reststent  to  tem- 
perature extremes,  noncorroelve  and  tolerant 
of  multiple    accelerations. 

■Reinforced  plastics  are  being  considered 
for  increasingly  wide  use  In  missiles  and 
other  space  vehicles.  Silicones,  pjolyesters. 
epoxyresins.  and  phenoUcs  reinforced  with 
a  variety  of  materials— asbestos,  quartz  fi- 
bers, graphite  cloth,  glass  fiber,  etc -show 
mechanical  strengths  far  exceeding  most 
common        construction        materials.  A 

fllament-wound,  glass-reinforced  epoxy- 
resln  has  been  developed  with  the  ultimate 
strength  of  130  000  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  density  of  0  072  pound  per  ciibic  inch, 
giving  it  a  very  high  strength -weight  ratio 
To  perform  equally  well,  steel  wotild  have 
to  have  strength  In  the  neighborhnod  of 
600.000  fKiunds  per  square  Inch. 

"Various  plastics  and  new  metal  aUoys 
could  replace  traditional  fabricating  metals 
If  the  costs  of  the  new  materials  should 
prove  to  be  competitive  with  tt.e  costs  of 
steel,  aluminum  and  the  like.  The  long  life 
of  products  utilizing  these  new  materials 
would  substantially  lower  replacement  re- 
quirements." 

With  spacecraft  pushing  into  strange  new 
environments,  materials  research  has  been 
forced  Into  new  frontiers.  "The  metals  in- 
dusUy.  •  says  J.  R.  Dempsey  of  Gener.il 
Dynamics  .\str<inautlcs.  "Is  cvurently  under- 
going a  quiet  revolution  equal  perhaps  to  the 
development  of  aluminum  '"  While  at  first 
material  developed  may  prove  too  expensive 
for  common  use.  Mr  Dempsey  predicts  that 
latei  "the  materials  of  astronautics  may  be 
put  to  wi  rk  in  consumer  f.r'xlucts  sur^  as 
tl.e  automobile." 

One  example  is  PSC-Durock.  a  ceram'.r 
Insulation  material  produced  by  Packard 
Bell  EHectronlrs  of  Los  Angeles.  Originally  It 
was  created  to  wlth.stancT  the  extreme  heat 
generated  by  exotic  rocket  fuels.  Now  It  is 
used  as  a  high  temperature  and  radiation- 
resistant  coating  on  Inreactor  sensors  cm- 
plryed  in  the  search  for  an  econ-  mlcal  w.iy 
to  prfxluce  atomic  energy  for  civilian  u.';e 

Daystrom,  Inc  .  a  .subsidiary  of  S'-hlum- 
berger.  Ltd  .  developed  a  metal  fll.m  p.-eclsion 
resistor  for  use  throu£;h  a  wide  ran^e  uf 
environmental  conditions  In  space  explora- 
tion These  same  precision  resistors  ,ire  now 
used  commercially  in  analog  computers,  im- 
proving their  overall  performance  Thi.s 
company  feels  that  Its  aerospace  products 
have  potential  in  communications,  weather 
reportm-:!;  and  forecasting;,  navigation,  and 
fo<xl  prw<essln£; 

AMF  has  developed  a  new  hydraulic  fluid 
for  use  in  rocket  launching  systems  where 
mixtures  of  regular  hydraulic  fluid  and 
liquid  oxygen  could  cauae  an  expioeion  This 
new  fluid  wiU  uot  burn,  even  in  the  presence 
of  100  percent  oxygen  atm<j*phere  It  Is  bf- 
lieved  that  Uiis  new  hydraulic  fluid  will  find 
many  uses  in  av.atlon  .irid   Indu.stry 

E.  C.  Burkhart.  president  of  Oenisco.  Inc 
Los  Angeles,  believes  the  navigation  of 
the  .spice  ooe.m  to  be  as  iit.il  to  th"  future 
of  mankind  as  the  exploration  of  the  Viking's. 
Columbus,  or  CorteB  was  to  our  time.  It  is 
Inevitable.  It  is  necessary."  His  company's 
products  oriented  to  many  phases  of  the 
space  research  effort,  have  civilian  applica- 
tions. Example:  the  analog-to-pulse-width 
digital  converter  is  used  in  weather  stations 
and  accelerometers  for  Inertlal  navigation. 
Technical  devices  are  belnt;  applied  outside 
the     space     effort.     The    Thiokoi     Chemical 


Corp  .  of  Bristol,  Pa  .  cites  its  solid  pro[>el- 
laiit  rocket  motors  which  are  t>elng  used  for 
auxiliary  power  units.  Because  of  their  tre- 
mendous output,  they  can  move  heavy  ob- 
jects or  supply  a  vast  amount  of  electrical  or 
mechanical  energy  for  short  periods  of  time 
Another  pos.sible  .tppllcation  Is  using  small 
rtKket  motors  for  safety  brakes  to  actuate 
hydraulic  systems  on  ruinwiiy  trucks  or 
trains   or   to   provide   a  retrobraklng  system 

Space  vehliles  mus*  first  be  tested  In  giant 
vacuum  chambers  Besides  devcl'  ping  aero- 
space techniques  iirul  vacuum  systems  impor- 
tant t.i  the  systems  testing  of  spai'e  vehicles. 
the  Consolidated  Vacuum  Corp,  Rochester 
N  Y  .  has  been  applying  its  coating  tech- 
niques, d')ne  under  vacuum  processes,  for  the 
production  of  costume  Jewelry,  mirrurs. 
glasse.<;.  and  slmil.ir  products  Consolldated's 
varuum-coatii,/  technU(ue8  are  also  belnt: 
utilized  conimerclally  for  transl.'^torl/.et!  TV 
Sfts.    r.itl.':S     aiid    other    tr.in.>)i.'^t.  >r    prtxlucts 

Some  c<impanie9  sit  astraddle  the  spare- 
civilian  mark'-ta  For  example,  Texas  In- 
struments. DiiHii.s.  produces  a  number  of 
important  devices  for  sp:ice  resea.-ch.  Includ- 
ing the  very  Imp^irtant  semiconductors 
Yet  almost  anything  developed  for  this  area 
can  he  adapted  to  the  cUlllan  market  to 
gtvi'  us  ^maHer  and  better  radios  .ind  indus- 
trial c<-)mputers  Converselv,  items  devel- 
opi-d  f  r  the  civilian  market  can  als<i  be 
arlip'ed  f'T  'pace  r>'se.\rch 

Collins  Radio  r.f  Cediir  RapUls  is  arioti.er 
in  t:'.:s  proup  This  conipa::v  h  ts  dev  el  ped 
Certain  techniques  ar.d  subclrcults  in  lis 
aep>.<ip.ice  activities  that,  with  motliflcations, 
have  been  applied  to  the  lates*  commercial 
PM  transmitters,  which  give  better  TM.  sys- 
tem performance 

lo  mlnlt:,^  of  taconlte  ( very  hard  nx-k) 
iron  ores,  Jet  drilling  captue  rockets  that 
melt  the  rocf.  Is  actu.illy  burning  holes  for 
blasting  charges  Kxperts  estinate  t!m'  in 
less  taan  20  years  we  U  be  getting  about  a 
t.'ilrd   of  our  ores  from  taconlte 

Telemetry  so  ImDorvant  in  our  spire  ve- 
hliles. IS  being  utilized  to  c  Uect  in- 
firm itlon  from  in.'tccessible  cr  darker juj 
kxatlons  For  example,  the  Brrhtel  Con- 
struct! n  C*)rp  ,  building  the  tratnc  tunnel 
fr'.)m  San  Francisco  to  lYeju-ure  I.sland. 
planted  telemetrv  unlui  deep  in  the  .silt  along 
the  r  .ut<«  O.e.-  a  2-yeir  period,  the  units 
have  monitored  sei.smlc  and  oth'-r  earth 
movemei.ts  to  provide  the  ei.gii.eers  with 
Information  they  must  have.  The  Cat«r- 
pllLir  Tractor  Co  Peoria.  Ill  .  Inst.Uled  a  tele- 
me'enng  system  tliat  enables  pi.sious  in  ex- 
perimental et^gines  to  broadcast  tueir  op- 
erating temperatures. 

The  trend  lowird  improved,  high-speed, 
llghtweiglit  computers  has  be^-n  accelerated 
by  space  exploration  Naturally,  spaoei  raft 
need  electronic  computers  i.>  determine  the 
moment  of  launch,  iir  hxiug  orOiia.  ii.ivie  i- 
tlon  and  onboard  pr^jcessing  of  Co..ecto<l 
data.  Becau.ve  space  vehicles  are  limited  in 
sue  and  weU'lit.  ti.e  giant  eiertr mic  Oram 
will  soon  l>e  rt'pUii  ed  by  etiuipau-ia  only  a 
small  fraction  of  its  present  size  and  cost 
using  soiiit  state   techniques. 

The  impact  of  thl.s  development  will  be 
tremendous  on  litduatry,  business  aiid  the 
pro;.- .siotis.  One  side  elTctt  will  be  Uie  re- 
le  i.-ic  of  much  brainpower  from  tlnie-'oi:- 
sunii:i.;  chores,  making  if  .-wniK^ble  '.  :  h  u;r 
creative  thoxjght  Thus  the  high-spefd 
lUhtweight  computer  Is  destined  to  b«come 
more  t^  m  ever  a  li;'cgr.il  p.irt  of  our  work- 
ing lives 

I  ht'  p  ss.billtles  Include  an  electronic 
computer  =: o  sm.ill  that  i'  will  fit  int<:)  a 
brlefca.se  Packard  Bells  SE  1000  system 
the  flrst  computer-controlled  automatic 
checkout  system  built  for  space  vehicle  ap- 
plication, has  already  t>een  adapted  to  sched- 
ule railroads,  search  for  oil  and  rrgulate 
re'iuery  prc)ccs.sf.s 

Reming'.on    Rand    rept.rts      "The    Natlo:.  s 
space   program  has  resulted  In  the  develop- 


ment of  the  UNIVAC  ADD  series  of  space- 
borne  computers.  These  computers  employ 
the  latest  In  mlcro-mlnlaturtzatlon  tech- 
niques, enabling  for  the  flrst  time  a  com- 
puter occupying  leas  than  one  cubic  foot  to 
perform  calculations  that  were  at  one  time 
limited  to  computing  systems  iu*ny  times 
larger 

Space-related  programs  at  the  Ford  Mo- 
t<  r  C<r  s  Aeronu'ronlc  DlTlslon,  Newport 
Beach.  Calif  .  have  developed  three  amazing 
computer  projects  One,  BIAX.  is  an  uitra- 
huti -.speed  computer  element  so  fast  that  it 
can  perform  10  million  computer  operations 
in  the  time  it  takes  to  pronounce  Its  name 
In  addition  to  satellite  Installations,  the 
tiny  elements  can  be  used  In  computing 
equipment  !or  language  translations,  library 
searching  and  decoding  Another  com- 
puter, MIND,  artificially  duplicates  parts  of 
the  human  ner\ous  system  and  carries  out 
learning  procpN.ses  .\  third  type,  blo-com- 
puters.  Is  leading  to  a  new  generation  of 
computers  capable  of  adaptive,  or  learning 
pnx-esses  All  three  programs  have  impor- 
tant .spiu-e-agf  application  for  development 
of  machines  with  which  scietitlsts  can  in- 
vestigate dl.-^tant  planets.  They  may  also 
le.id  to  a  wide  \.irir-ty  of  machines  to  make 
auto  driving  e.-vaier  and  safer,  household 
chores  li'^a  burdensome  and  everyday  living 
simpler. 

AM     TIV-,     NTW     SOT-RCrS    OT    POWEK 

When  we  send  a  Uiree-nlan  expedition 
til  the  motin.  the  fuel  cell  a  young  and 
prjiulsln^}  form  of  power  8<HU-ce— will  go 
ttloti*;  A  fuel  cell  converts  chemical  energy 
directly  Into  elecUlclty.  Us  fuel  and  ovldant 
are  supplied  from  outside  and.  like  a  car,  it 
will  perform  :us  long  as  the  fuel  and  oxidant 
Continue  to  b«  supplied.  It  has  no  machin- 
ery or  wurkliig  paru.  In  the  spikcecraft.  In 
addition  It)  i«jv^crliig  radios  and  running 
ct'inputcrs.  the  fuel  cell  b.ised.  upon  a  mix- 
lure  of  liydr ogen  and  oxygen,  tlie  fuel  ctU 
will  supply  the  aiirunauts  with  the  purest 
kind  of  drinking  water.  This  will  be  one 
of  us  first  pnu  LUal  appUculions  But  al- 
ri.idy  the  Nuvy  plans  to  convert  some  of  Its 
diesel  buhmarir.es  Uj  fuel-cell  power.  And 
the  auto  Industry  Is  talking  of  fuel-cell  cars 
New  sijurces  of  power,  such  as  the  fuel 
ce.l.  have  t>een  in  great  demand  for  our 
space  pr..gram.  largely  tjecause  all  space- 
crilt  rcipiire  a  c<jmpact  electrical  energy 
source  operating  reliably  over  long  periods 
The  pouer  source  must  be  able  to  energize 
equipment  and.  In  some  cases,  to  pnjpel  liie 
veh.cle    after    launching 

Besides  the  fuel  cell,  much  progress  has 
been  made  with  solar  power,  in  which  the 
sun  s  radhition  is  convertetl  directly  Into 
electririty  Space-stimulated  power  systems 
rese.irch  has  alvo  pr  duced  the  thermionic 
convirter  Nuclear  devices  have  the  ad- 
vaiit  i^e  of  needing  neither  storage  unlU  nor 
he.u  s<nircos  Eventually  this  may  reduce 
the  cofit  of  larte  nuclear  power  stations  to 
servl -e  newly  developed  areas  of  the  world 
where   fuel    r^vjurces   are   Inadequate. 

Still  another  pxHentlal  source  Is  plasm  i 
power  genpr.ite<l  through  the  Use  of  hot 
ionlzid  gas  This  g  is  acts  as  a  conductor 
of  electricity  It  is  simple  rugged  and  effi- 
cient Already  10  municipal  areas  along  the 
Masoti -Dixon  line  are  preparing  to  exprrl- 
in>  i.t  vm'h  eterfric  p..'A.r  derived  from  this 
source 

Ttie  con. par*  nevi"  power  soxirces  will  make 
po.ssible  self -powered  home  appliances  and 
self -powered  Industrial  equipment. 

Tluy  will  permit  the  designing  of  walls 
for  homes  and  buUdlr.ga  with  their  own 
built-in.  self-roritalned  heating,  cooling, 
ligtiting  and  electrical  systems,  feeding  on 
I'll-!  ccKs.  sm.ill  c'ls  flames  or  free  energy 
from  the  sun.  By  Uie  end  of  this  decade, 
this  may  turn  into  a  business  as  huge  as 
space  communications. 
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DIVIDENDS  rOK  OTTI  ECONOMT 

Directly  or  Indirectly,  the  benefits  from 
f-pace  research  and  development  affect  al- 
ni ost  every  part  of  the  American  economy. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  economic  treas- 
ure," says  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  "la  the  advanced  tech- 
nology required  for  more  and  more  difBcult 
sp.ice  missions.  This  new  technology  Is  ad- 
vancing at  a  meteoric  rate.  Its  benefits  are 
spreading  throughout  our  whole  Industrial 
and  economic  system." 

The  needs  of  the  space  program.  Repre- 
sentative Edwin  Mitchell  points  out,  "Spread 
ncrofs  the  entire  Industrial  spectrum — elec- 
tronics, metals,  fuels,  ceramics,  machinery, 
plastics,  instruments,  textiles,  thermals,  cry- 
ogenics,  and   a  thousand  other  areas." 

Western  Electric,  which  coordinated  all 
electronic  tracking  for  the  Mercury  project, 
estimated  that  about  5,000  companies  were 
involved  In  its  portion  of  the  project.  The 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Co,  which  built  the 
Mercury  capsule,  counted  about  4,000  com- 
panies as  participants  In  Its  manufacture, 
as  subcontractors  or  as  direct  or  Indirect 
iuppllers. 

Clearly,  our  space  program  Is  providing 
the  Incentive  to  American  industry  to  re- 
main in  the  world's  technological  vanguard. 
As  the  Baldwln-Llma-Hamllton  Corp  .  Walth- 
um.  Mass..  puts  it:  "Tlie  Nation's  space  pro- 
pram  has  indeed  comjielled  our  Electronics 
and  Instrumentation  DlvL'lon  into  tech- 
nological research  and  development  Into  new 
areas  It  Is  continually  forcing  us  to  higher 
accuracy  standards  an  J  the  development  of 
new  products  which  would  probably  have 
been  developed  eventually,  but  were  devel- 
(  ped  much  sooner  because  of  the  stimula- 
tion received." 

When  growth  Industries,  such  as  chemical, 
communications,  electronics,  and  metallurgy. 
Join  the  space  effort,  inevitably  It  means 
new  Jobs,  new  Job  categories.  Andrew 
Haley,  past  president  of  the  International 
Astronautlcal  Federation.  believes  that 
within  two  decades  the  space  and  astronau- 
tics field  wlU  outdlsUnce  the  giant  automo- 
tive industry.  As  a  great  new  industry  spur 
In  the  Nation,  astronautics  and  space  could 
nil  the  gaps  in  employment  ranks  being  left 
by  automation. 

New  careers  are  opening  up  for  our  youth 
and  our  school  currlculums  will  have  to  in- 
clude opportunities  In  the  space  field.  At 
Seattle,  for  Instance,  vhere  the  Second  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space  will  be 
held,  studenU  and  tenchers  will  find  a  new 
world  of  knowledge  in  the  remarkable  ex- 
hibits set   up   by    NA£A  and   industries. 

AND    MOai     TO    COME 

Not  tomorrow,  nor  next  year,  will  all  the 
predictions  of  the  spice  experts  emerge  as 
realities.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  space 
era  potentl.als  Is  evident. 

".\s  our  space  exp.orers  venture  farther 
into  the  \inknown,"  says  James  E.  Webb, 
N.^S.^  Administrator,  "we  can  expect  count- 
less other  pr.ictlcal  vfluee  as  yet  undreamed 
of.  Whatever  our  Investment  In  this  great- 
est enterprise  of  the  century,  the  feedback 
will  be  well  worth  the  price." 
•  Vice      President      I  tndon      B.      Johnson. 

Chairman  of  the  N:.tlonal  Space  Council, 
recently  underscored  this  point:  "Our  entire 
space  program -even  ^t  the  peak  planned  for 
next  year — Is  costing  annually  less  than  the 
>5  billion  we  spend  on  face  powder,  lipstick, 
and  nail  polish.  An!  It  Is  estimated  con- 
servatively that  our  fpaoe  outlays  will  yield 
?2  return  for  every  11  Invested;  for  every 
nickel  we  put  into  li,  we  get  a  dime  back. 
The  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  science  is  the 
endowment  of  humn  i  life  with  new  Inven- 
tions and  riches.  T  lat  Is  the  goal  of  our 
sp.ice  effort  today — to  endow  all  of  human 
life,  in  all  lands,  with  new  inventions  and 
riches." 
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A  special  survey  of  major  Industrial  Arms 
engaged  In  space  research  and  development. 

Rep>ort  to  the  Congress  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  January  1962. 

Astronautics,  October  1961. 

"Proposed  Studies  on  the  Implications  of 
Peaceful  Space  Activities  for  Human  Affairs," 
prepared  for  NASA  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. 

Report  of  the  Comnxlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
87th  Congress,  1st  session,  March  24,  1961. 

"The  Practical  Values  of  Space  Explora- 
tion," report  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 86th  Congress,  2d  session  (July  5, 
1960),  U.S.  Government  Printing  OfSce. 

"The  Peacetime  Uses  of  Outer  Space," 
edited  by  Simon  Ramo  (McGraw-Hill, 
1961). 

"Speaking  of  Space,"  edited  by  Richard 
M.  Skinner  and  William  Leavitt  (Uttle 
Brown  &  Co.,  1962). 

Proceedings  of  the  First  National  Confer- 
ence on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
May  26-27,  1961. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M, 
Norman. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  our  colleagues  may  be  notified  that 
we  are  coming  rather  close  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  brief  session,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IS  IT  TRUE  THAT  OUR  PRESENT 
TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  EARNED 
ABROAD  BY  AMERICAN-DIRECT 
INVESTMENTS  HAS  AN  ADVERSE 
EFFECT  ON  OUR  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  on  the  floor  on  April  17,  1962, 1  ex- 
pect to  present  for  the  Record  my  com- 
ments on  the  question.  Are  direct  invest- 
ments in  oversea  subsidiaries  beneficial 
to  the  US.  economy? 

I  expect  to  present  factual  information 
in  answer  to  the  questions  I  then  raised. 

My  remarks  today  and  in  the  days  that 
follow  on  this  subject  will  be  in  relation 
to  our  tax  laws  and  the  proposals  of  the 
administration  for  changes  in  these  laws. 
My  remarks  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
pertaining  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posals for  trade  agreement  legislation, 
tariff  revision,  or  for  a  delegation  of 
powers    over    tariff    to    the    President. 


Those  matters  will  be  considered  later  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Senate.  Although  I  do  not  favor  the 
administration's  trade  pro[>osals  I  shall 
at  this  time  speak  about  the  tax  pro- 
posals only. 

I  intend  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  true  that  our  present  treat- 
ment of  income  earned  abroad  by  Amer- 
ican direct  investments  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Every  Senator  is  necessarily  concerned 
with  our  continued  overall  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments  and  the  continued 
reduction  in  our  gold  reserves.  It  is  well 
recognized  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  these  pressures  would  not 
exist  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  troops  abroad  and  supplying 
economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  private  sector  of  our 
economy  not  only  is  in  balance  but  is 
producing  substantial  surpluses  which 
have  been  used  to  defray  the  cost  of 
necessary  Government  programs  over- 
seas. It  is  essential  that  any  proposed 
changes  in  our  tax  laws  do  not  result  in 
a  worsening  of  the  overall  balance  of 
payments  by  reducing  the  surpluses  pres- 
ently generated  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  correct  when  he  stated 
on  February  19  that  there  are  inadequa- 
cies in  our  overall  statistics  involving 
income  from  foreign  investments  as  well 
as  the  net  dollar  outflow  for  new  invest- 
ment. Certainly  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  the  most  accurate  data 
that  we  possibly  can;  nevertheless,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  dis- 
cussing the  data  for  the  year  1960  said: 

Income  from  foreign  Investments 
amounted  to  $3.2  billion,  certainly  an  im- 
ix>rtant  item.  Of  this  amount,  direct  in- 
vestment inccme  amounted  to  $2.3  billion. 
We  ought  to  be  receiving  a  much  greater 
return  from  foreign  operations.  This,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  out  of  proportion  •   •   •  » 

In  the  flrst  place  receipts  from  direct 
investment  in  the  amount  of  $2.3  billion 
is  not  an  inconsiderable  amount.  The 
statement  that  we  should  be  receiving  a 
much  greater  return  from  foreign  oper- 
ations fails  to  consider  a  number  of  im- 
portant factors :  The  majority  of  foreign 
direct  investments  are  relatively  new.  It 
is  expected  that  any  enterprise — domes- 
tic or  foreign — will  not  yield  a  high 
return  during  the  early  years  of  its  de- 
velopment. Furthermore,  profits  which 
may  be  realized  are  plowed  back  into  the 
business  so  that  it  may  grow  to  its  maxi- 
mum effectiveness.  If  there  is  a  strong 
prospect  of  a  higher  return  in  future 
years,  there  is  every  reason  for  prudent 
management  to  reinvest  earnings  abroad 
so  that  the  future  profits  which  may  be 
remitted  as  dividends  may  be  larger  and, 
of  course,  the  U.S.  Government  will  re- 
ceive 52  percent  of  the  results  of  such 
investments.  The  fact  that  our  invest- 
ment accounts  overall  do  produce  a  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  clearly  shows 
that  such  foreign  investment  has  been 
profitable  and  by  permitting  it  to  grow 
in  a  natural  way  will  help  to  rectify 
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the  present  deficit  in  our  overall  inter- 
national accounts. 

The  remarks  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  apparently  fail  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
\i  American  investments  were  not  made 
in  areas  with  good  market  potentials. 
Mmilar  investments  would  be  made  by 
nationals  of  other  countries  Should 
this  occur,  in  the  long  run.  there  would 
le  no  net  balance  in  our  favor  on  in- 
vestment accounts. 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  a  partner  In 
the  Cincinnati  law  firm  of  Taft,  Stettin- 
ius  L  Holister,  discussed  the  balance  of 
payments  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.    He  said : 

Under     present     law     tiie     Investment     of 
US      corporationa     In     foreign     subsidiaries 
l<x-ated    and    operated    In    the    more    devel- 
oped   countries    creates    a    situation    favor- 
able   to     the    generation    of    earnings       Al- 
though   official    figures    show    a    substantial 
portion    of    such    earnings    Is   remitted   each 
year    as    dividends,    the    remainder    Is   rein- 
vested to  generate  Increased  earnings  In  fu- 
ture years      This  reinvestment  may  be  in  the 
same  country  or  in   a  dlfTerent  one.   perhaps 
one  that  la  a  so-called  leas  developed  coun- 
try     It  Is  obvious  that,  In  the  long  run.  the 
present  tax  treatment  of  these  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries will  have    \  very  favorable  effect  on 
our   balance-of-pavments    position,   and   one 
that  will  outweigh  any  temp<jrary  advantage 
that  could  re.sult  from  taxing  the  Uuv)me  of 
these  foreign  business  operations,  as  earned. 
under  the  heavier  burden  of  our  ta.x  struc- 
ture     This  is  true  even   under  the  assump- 
tion   that    foreign    business    ventures    would 
continue  with  investment  practices  fni;  )wed 
under    current    law.    however.    It    seems    ap- 
parent    that     the    admlnlstratl<jn     proposal.s 
wi;i    have    an    adverse   effect   on    further    In- 
vestment tn  existing  oversea  ccjmpanies.  and 
a  particularly  adverse  effect  on  new  invest- 
ment    In     new     foreign     business     venture.s 
Thus  the  difference  will  be  greatly  magniHed 
ir.  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  moneys 
Invested  and  reinvested  In  the  stable  devel- 
of)ed    countries    are    In    general,    within    the 
economic   power  of   businesses  contrijlled   In 
the    United    States        Thus,    they    represent 
assets  of  our  country  tn  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments    picture   and    n.Jt   liabilities. - 

Another  witness.  Mr.  Harold  D  Arne- 
son,  president  and  general  manager  of 
Abbott  Laboratories  International  Co. 
testified  on  this  aspect  of  taxing  foreign 
investments     He  said: 

The  suggested  taxation  would  place  our 
company  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  In  com- 
peting for  business  m  Western  Europe  a.s  well 
HA  in  the  developing  areas  of  the  w.irld 
Our  foreign  competitors  are  Increasing  the 
use  of  base  company  operations.  For  In- 
stance, the  OTC  in  England  They  would 
be  pleased  to  see  U  .S  private  Investments 
overseas  shrink  and  withdraw  from  world 
markets  This  is  ja.st  what  would  happen 
If  our  Government  i.s  allowed  to  penalize 
American  industry  overseas  by  taxing  un- 
remitted earnings  ' 

Perhaps  the  bost  .summary  of  the  con- 
tribution of  direct  foifign  investnuTit 
by  American  firms  to  our  economy  may 
be  found  m  the  testimony  of  Mr   Ray  R. 


'Presidents    1961    Tax    Reronuneiulatlons 
hearings  bef  jre  the  Cijmmitree  on  Ways  and 
Mt'ans.  Houfe  of  Representatives.  87th  Cong 
1st  sess  .   vol     4.  pp    2868  2869. 

'  Ibid  .  p   2856. 


Eppert.  president,  Burroughs  Corp.     He 
said. 

Underlying  the  tax  propoeals^  It  seems  to 
us.  Is  a  basic  misunderstanding  of  the  pur- 
p^ise  and  function  of  direct  American  invest- 
ment abroad  American  direct  Investments 
are  made  to  take  advantage  of  fxitentlal 
demand,  to  .latlsfy  potential  markets  that 
cannot  be  .served  through  U  S  expxTts  Last, 
but  not  least  .\nierlcan  bu.sme&s  trades  and 
Invests  abroa.l  in  order  to  remain  competi- 
tive with  f  ir«-lgn  Competitors  and  to  main- 
tain and  expand  exports  as  part  of  a  balanced 
Worldwide  marketing  effort 

There  is  ri<  alternative  to  American  busi- 
ness liivebting  abroad  If  we  are  to  hold  and 
expand  markets  for  American  enterprise 
This  Is  vital  to  the  niixlntenanre  and  expan- 
sion of  the  number  of  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  and  the  attainment  of  a  m,ixlmum  ex- 
port trade  surplus  Stated  differently,  this 
oversea  actiMty  contributes  greatly  and 
directly  to  our  domestic  e<-ononiy 

Tlie  tax  pr  ip. usals  w  lUld  treat  .\merU-an 
direct  investment  abroad  much  more  harshly 
than  foreign  investments  are  treated  by  other 
countries  wfh  which  we  -ompete  Ttils 
would  weaken  American  business  abroad 
since  foreign-earned  income  is  generally  not 
t.ixed  by  other  c  puntries  until  returned  U) 
the  parent  c^impany  and  in  s<ime  Irustances 
not  at  all.  as.   for  example    C'an.td.i 

Increasing  the  co«r  ,,f  doing  business 
abroad  would  also  seriously  Injure  AmerUa  s 
economy  We  know  of  no  oth.-r  case  where 
a  Country  pr-ipfwed  a  program  to  make  It 
more  difficult  for  itself  or  its  citizens  u.  com- 
pt-te  with   f.-reigners  f  .r  world  markets' 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
expressed  concern  m  his  sUt«m»'nl  of 
February  la  that  not  only  wi-ro  thf  re- 
turns from  foreign  investment  inade- 
quate but  that  capital  outflows  exceed 
the  inflows  of  dividend.s  and  interest  m 
the  case  of  the  developed  countries  of 
We.stern  Europe  and  that  we  were  receiv- 
ing a  considerable  net  income  from  un- 
derdeveloped countries  He  believes  that 
this  i.s  unfortunate  inasmuch  as  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  are  the  areas  of 
the  world  that  we  are  trying  to  assist 

Again  a  careful  review  of  the  entire 
te.stimony  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  iMeans  provides  a  further  perspec- 
tive to  appraise  American  direct  mve.st- 
ment  in  developed  countrie.s  with  our 
foreign  ;>oiicy  objectives  to  provide  a.s- 
sist.ance  to  the  underdeveloped  nation.s 
It  IS  not  generally  reali/ed  that  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  income  presently  received 
from  underdeveloped  countries  is  only 
made  possible  becau.se  of  inve.stnient.s  by 
U  S    concerns  m  developed  areas 

Mr     E.    G.    Collado.    director    of    the 
Standard  Oil  Co   of  New  Jer.sey.  testified 
on   this   a.-.pect   of   foreign   investments 
He  said 

A  further  objective  of  the  administration 
Is  to  redirect  private  foreign  investment  from 
the  industrially  developed  to  the  developing 
countries  In  the  administration  view,  US 
Investment  in  the  advanced  countries  Is  no 
longer  needed,  whereas  Investment  In  the 
developing  countries  continues  to  serve  the 
national   interest 

There  la  no  reason  to  believe  that  foreign 
Inve.stment  denied  outlet  in  Europe  »^;i  geek 
outlet  In  the  developing  counrries  Tiie 
qu.\nfit.,tive  Importance  In  foreign  invest- 
ment of  so-called  f'jotl.K>se  industries,  that 
Is,    industries   willing   to  shift   their   biise  of 


ojjeratlons  In  response  t<j  marginal  Invest- 
ment advantagea.  has  often  been  exaggerate<L 
'ITie  liKMtion  of  the  bulk  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment Is  deternUned  by  basic  consideration 
of  m.irkets.  c»>sts.  and  sources  of  supply  »nd 
will  ni>t  be  affected  by  in.irKlnal  Incentives. 
These  foreign  investments  will  not  be  made 
at  all  If  t.ix  penalties  make  them  econom- 
ically unattr.ictlve 

Foreign  invetitment  Is  also  closely  tied  Into 
a  network  of  world  trade  which  cannot  easily 
be  slued  lnt4)  .segments  of  developing  coun- 
try  trade   and   developed  country  trade 

This  interdependence  is  seen  clearly  from 
the  experience  of  the  oil  industry  Invest- 
ments In  the  Industrially  developed  countries 
pp,.vide  the  m.irket  for  most  of  the  crude 
pr.>duce<l  In  the  deve:.»ping  countries.  Let 
me  Illustrate  Over  the  past  decade  US  oil 
Companies  have  spent  In  excess  of  a  billion 
dollar*  to  develop  additional  crude  oil  pro- 
dunng  and  transportation  capacity  In  the 
Middle  E.iflt  Without  the  markets  In  West- 
ern Europe  a*.sured  by  these  Investmenu  In 
refining  and  dl.strlbuth.n  facilities,  the  Amer- 
Ic.m  oil  co-npanies  could  not  have  Justified 
su.h  l.irge  investments  in  the  Middle  East 

A  great  deal  of  emphivsis  h.is  been  given 
m  these  hearings  to  a  regional  comparison  of 
liicome  received  and  new  funds  Invested  over 
the  p.ust  few  ye.»rs  It  has  been  claimed 
that.  A-er  the  perl.xl  1957  t(j  1959.  this  com- 
parls-.n  shows  a  deficit  of  »200  million  for  the 
Industrla'Iy  advanced  Countries  and  a  sur- 
plus of  $1  7  billion  for  the  developiijg  coun- 
tries 

Such  a  comp.\rls<.n  Ignores  the  comple- 
ment.iry  n.i'ure  of  much  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment It  al.st)  overl.M.ka  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantl.d  p<jrtlon.  perhaps  as  much  as  40  U5 
50  perrent  of  the  Income  attributed  to  U  S. 
op«-rii:i  ins  m  the  developing  countries  is  ac- 
tually e.irned  in  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan 
largely  through  sales  to  affiliated  enterprises 
In   these  countries 

The  alleged  reKlonal  Imbalance  of  Income 
received  and  new  funds  invested  quite  simply 
retUH-ts  a  failure  to  take  Into  account  the 
Ui-e.'dependence  of  US  foreign  Investment 
and  foreign  operations  In  different  parts  of 
the  wi>rld  ' 

Mr  Collado  al.s<:)  provided  a  table 
winch  Compared  the  percentage  of  earn- 
mg.s  di.sfributed  by  Western  F:urope  sub- 
.sidiaries  of  American  corporations  from 
1957  to  1960  which  shows  that  in  1957. 
47  percent  of  earnings  were  distributed 
and  that  they  reached  a  high  of  61  per- 
ct-nt  m  195y  During  this  same  period  of 
years.  US  corporations  distributed  be- 
tween r>0  and  60  percent  of  their  earnings 
as  dividetuLs  to  domestic  stockholders. 
Hence  there  does  not  .seem  to  be  too 
great  a  disparity  between  the  operations 
of  foreign  sub.sidiaries  and  the  parent 
U  S  corporation.s 

Mr  Pre.sident.  another  witness,  Mr. 
Arne.son  of  the  Abbott  Laboratories 
clearly  demixi.strated  that  m  terms  of  his 
own  company  s  investments  m  the  de- 
veloped countries  that  the  principal 
source  of  funds  to  invest  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  was  derived  from  the 
profits  in  the  developed  countries.  In 
many  descriptions  of  foreign  taxation, 
the  term  tax  haven'  has  been  used  in  a 
manner  that  .suggests  tax  avoidance  for 
such  an  operation  Mr  Arne.son  said: 
Abb.,tt  carries  on  all  of  Its  trading  activi- 
ties outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  through 
the  use  of  a  h.ise  company  During  the  past 
5  years  48  percent  of  Abbotts  base  com- 
piinys  earnings  were  derued  from  Industrial 
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countries  of  the  worll,  and  52  percent  from 
the  so-called  develo  Jlng  countries.  Up>on 
analyzing  the  use  of  '  hese  earnings,  we  have 
f  nind  that  82  percenv  of  the  ba«e  company's 
funds  that  have  been  reinvested  abroad,  have 
gone  Into  the  developing  countries,  and  only 
IH  percent  back  into  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries* 

Mr.  President,  I  purposely  cited  testi- 
mony relating  to  specific  companies 
which  avoids  the  qualifications  and  sta- 
tistical problems  involved  by  using  De- 
l)artment  of  Commerce  estimates  of  glo- 
bal activities.  Tlie  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  testimony  conclusively 
shows  that  Americim  investments  in  de- 
veloped countries  are  positive  assets 
when  we  consider  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem. 

For  example,  table  B76  in  President 
Kennedy's  Econoni'c  Report  sets  forth 
our  international  statistics  for  the  years 
1956  to  Septembei-  1961.  When  these 
data  are  consolidated  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod, we  find  that  total  U.S.  payments 
for  all  accounts  were  $162,017  million. 
US.  direct  investmjnts  represented  a  net 
outflow  of  $9,271  million.  During  this 
same  period  the  income  received  from 
direct  investments  totaled  $12,998  mil- 
lion Our  total  gold  sales  over  the  entire 
period  were  $3,889  million.  The  net  ex- 
cess of  receipts  frcm  direct  investments 
over  new  investments  totaled  $3,727  mil- 
lion. If  private  investments  had  not 
been  made  and  these  receipts  had  not 
been  obtained,  our  international  overall 
statistics  would  be  far  less  favorable,  and 
we  might  find  tha ,  our  gold  supply  was 
111  serious  jeopardy 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
compares  the  dividends  paid  by  domestic 
corporations  in  1960  with  new  money  go- 
ing into  them.  He  suggests  that  this 
ratio  should  be  applicable  to  oversea  sub- 
sidiaries.   He  said 

Taking  our  domesi  Ic  operations  as  a  guide, 
we  find  that  dlvldenls  paid  by  domestic  cor- 
porations In  1960  amounted  to  more  than 
160  percent  of  new  money  going  Into  these 
corporations.  With  this  fc*  a  guide,  our  for- 
eign corporate  subsidiaries  ought  to  be  send- 
ing home  In  dividends  at  least  60  percent 
more  than  new  moiey  we  send  abroad  to 
pump  Into  them.   •    •    • 

Applying  this  yarc stick  to  all  subsidiaries. 
It  would  appear  that  our  foreign  subsidiaries 
c 'uld  together  conl.'-lbute  a  $1  billion  Im- 
[iro\  ement  each  yeai  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments •  •  *.' 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  many 
foreign  investments  are  new,  and  they 
have  yet  to  attain  their  maximum  earn- 
ing capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
firms  have  had  an  opportunity  to  rein- 
vest a  substantial  capital  over  a  period 
of  many  years  so  tliat  dividends  based  on 
this  well-developed  structure  would 
naturally  represent  a  sum  In  excess  of 
now  direct  investments. 

Tlic  jimior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
completely  disrcgerds  the  fact  that  in 
corporations  where  U.S.  nationals  are 
not  the  sole  st>ckhoIders,  dividend 
policies  cannot  be  adopted  solely  to  re- 
turn the  maximum  dollar  exchange  to 
the  United  States.    Such  a  course  would 
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inevitably  result  in  resentment  toward 
this  country  and  would  jeopardize  our 
commercial  relations  with  many  nations. 

Other  developed  countries  are  seeking 
to  establish  themselves  throughout  the 
world  and  are  giving  many  preferences 
to  their  investors  that  have  never  been 
accorded  U.S.  firms  venturing  overseas. 
New  restrictions  on  the  accumulation  of 
surpluses  by  foreign  corporations  would 
only  tend  to  cause  their  abandonment 
by  U.S.  parent  corporations.  This  would 
result  in  foreign  firms  facing  no  competi- 
tion in  this  field. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  Senator  would 
advocate  such  a  course.  Again,  Mr. 
Ameson  places  this  problem  in  better 
perspective.    He  said: 

I  should  like  to  comment  also  briefly  on 
some  principles  of  taxation  which  are  being 
propounded  by  a  few  tax  theorists  and  doc- 
trinaires with  little  regard  to  our  country's 
stake  in  international  trade  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  industrial  competition  through- 
out the  world.  There  must  be  fuller  recog- 
nition by  our  Government  that  business  has 
to  be  conducted  In  foreign  areas  on  the 
basis  of  the  customs  and  the  laws  of  these 
areas,  and  that  American  industry  over- 
seas should  not  be  hampered  by  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations,  including  tax  laws,  which 
were  designed  for  the  regulation  of  business 
In  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  grave  miscon- 
ception to  believe  that  U.S.  companies  over- 
seas are  presently  getting  special  tax  In- 
centives from  our  Government.  Quite  the 
contrary.  In  fact.  For  example,  as  long  as 
an  American  Industry  abroad  Is  not  given 
full  credit  by  our  Government  for  Income 
taxes  that  are  waived  by  a  foreign  country, 
U.S.  concerns  will  be  gradually  losing  to  com- 
petition of  these  foreign  firms. 

What  should  be  considered,  too,  is  that 
income  taxes  in  most  foreign  countries  are 
a  smaller  part  of  the  total  burden  on  busi- 
ness than  In  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  sales  taxes,  turnover  taxes,  25 
percent  in  France  for  example,  transmission 
taxes,  manufacturers'  excise,  capitalization 
taxes,  property  taxes,  and  a  host  of  others 
are  usually  much  higher  In  other  Nations 
than  in  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  manufacturer  overseas  is  penal- 
ized by  our  Government  which  allows  credit 
for  foreign  Income  taxes  only,  not  for  the 
rest  of  these  taxes.  In  other  words,  U.S. 
Industry  overseas  pays  all  of  the  local  non- 
Income  taxes  which  I  have  mentioned,  plus 
a  total  of  52  percent  on  the  resulting  net 
Income,  while  our  foreign  competitors  often 
pay  a  much  lower  total  amount  of  tax.  This 
situation,  I  can  assure  you,  is  a  most  serious 
threat  to  the  future  of  our  own  company 
and  portends  a  significant  retreat  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  in  general  to  the  t>eneflt  of 
foreign  competitors  in  the  world  markets.* 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Schorn,  the  tax  coim- 
sel  of  American  Radiator  &  Standard 
Sanitary  Corp.,  showed  that  In  the  case 
of  his  company  the  American  parent  to- 
tal investment  in  foreign  subsidiaries  is 
considerably  less  than  its  present  net 
equity.  In  this  instance  it  totals  less 
than  $10  million  and  no  subsequent  in- 
vestment was  made  after  1930.  Through 
the  reinvestment  of  earnings,  at  present, 
the  net  equity  is  $58  million  and  more 
than  $30  million  has  been  repatriated 
to  the  United  States  in  the  last  10  years 
on  which  U.S.  taxes  were  paid.  All  this 
was  made  possible  by  permitting  an  orig- 
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inal  investment  of  $10  million  to  grow 
under  favorable  conditions  so  that  as 
other  newer  foreign  investments  mature, 
the  dividends  repatriated  to  the  United 
States  will  grow. 

Arguments  against  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  to  tax  earnings  of  for- 
eign investments  £ire  quite  well  stated 
by  Mr.  Schorn.    He  said: 

The  proposals  would  not  help  to  redress 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  would  actually 
adversely  affect  this  balance  to  the  extent 
that  they  would  discourage  American  ex- 
pansion abroad,  which  has  the  piupoae  and 
effect  of  bringing  more  dollars  back  to  the 
United  States  than  are  invested  in  foreign 
countries.  This  point  Is  more  fully  devel- 
oped belQW. 

Thei^f^jtl  no  reason  to  assume  that  invest- 
ment Wf^  made  in  or  withdrawn  from  de- 
veloped Countries  would  be  rechanneled  to 
undeveloped  cotintrles.  since  this  presup- 
poses an  interchangeablllty  of  markets, 
available  resources,  manpower,  skUls,  etc., 
which  in  fact  does  not  exist. 

Since  In  many  developed  countries  the 
combined  efl^ectlve  corporate  Income  and 
dividend  withholding  tax  rates  are  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  UjS.  corporate 
Income  tax  rate,  the  proposals  would  to  this 
extent  produce  no  Important  additional  reve- 
nue; on  the  contrary,  they  would  tend  to  de- 
crease revenue,  since  the  substantial  ex- 
penses of  compliance  would  be  borne  to  the 
extent  of  52  percent  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  accounting,  legal,  and  other  services 
required  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
proposals  are  very  extensive  and  burdensome. 
Foreign  corporations  affected  by  the  pro- 
posals would  In  effect  have  to  maintain  an 
additional  set  of  books  for  U.S.  tax  purposes 
and  would  have  to  EUbmlt  their  proposed 
and  executed  transaction  to  scrutiny  from 
a  VB.  tax  standpoint. 

Complex  problems  of  interpretation  would 
arise  in  connection  with  the  computation 
of  a  foreign  corporation's  earnings  and  prof- 
its by  U.S.  standards,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  area  of  foreign  exchange  valuation. 

The  international  ImplicationB,  both  eco- 
nomic and  political,  of  the  proposals,  tu^  un- 
fortuate,  both  as  to  substance  and  as  to 
timing. 

The  proposals  tend  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  United  States  is  financially 
weak,  and  this  Is  calculated  to  Impair  our 
world  prestige  and  to  lessen  the  attractive- 
ness of  our   leadership   for  neutral  nations. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  give  substantial  economic  assistance 
to  many  countries,  including  so-called  de- 
veloped countries.  Is  unlikely  to  offset  this 
damage  to  our  worldwide  image,  although  It 
wUl  more  than  offset  any  revenue  gain  from 
the  proposals.  Indeed,  the  statement  that 
the  proposed  list  of  developed  countries  Is 
for  use  only  for  tax  purposes  and  "is  not  In- 
tended to  suggest  whether  or  not  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  •  •  •  may  be  justified"  In- 
dicates both  the  insincerity  of  the  approach 
and  the  awareness  of  the  difficulties  inherent 
In  It.  The  proposals  may  thus  fairly  be  char- 
acterized as  having  as  their  theme:  aid,  not 
trade. 

Similarly,  they  constitute  an  act  of  eco- 
nomic isolationism,  without  even  the  short- 
run  financial  benefits  which  such  a  policy 
could  normally  be  expected  to  offer. 

The  proposals  for  the  Immediate  taxation 
to  the  U.S.  parent  of  undistributed  profits 
of  a  foreign  corporation  in  which  it  may 
own  a  very  small  interest  will  undoubtedly 
be  Interpreted  by  the  foreign  economic  com- 
munity and  governments  as  an  unwarranted 
interference  In  their  aSalrs,  particularly 
since  the  proposals  proceed  by  way  of  dis- 
regarding foreign  corporate  entities  and  are 
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to  be  Implemented  by  oneroua  administra- 
tive requirement*  sought  to  be  Impooed  by 
U3  law  on  the  foreign  corporation  Itself. 
Such  a  policy  would  also  Invite  reprisals 
against  U.S.  enterprises  wherever  possible 

The  proposal  for  the  Immediate  taxation 
of  undistributed  profits  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries, as  well  as  those  for  the  elimination  of 
so-called  tax  haven  companies  and  exclu- 
sion of  foreign -earned  salaries,  add  up  to  a 
resounding  Yankee  go  home  They  will 
effectively  take  the  United  States  out  of  the 
running  as  a  capital -exporting  country  (1  e  . 
exporting  capital  through  trade,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  aid),  and  will  leave  the 
field  to  other  capital-exporting  countries 
with  more  forward-looking  policies* 

Our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  in  an  address  delivered  in 
Pittsburgh  on  March  21.  1959,  predicted 
the  diCBculties  we  are  now  facing  because 
of  our  unfavorable  overall  international 
gold  balance  He  showed  that  this  situ- 
ation resulted  from  the  activities  of  our 
Federal  Oovernment  and  not  from  nor- 
mal private  economic  activities  by  in- 
vestors throughout  the  world.  He  said: 

On  Friday,  March  13,  President  Elsenhower 
requested  the  Congress  to  approve  $4  billion 
In  additional  funds  for  the  mutual  security 
program.  I  believe  that  It  Is  essential  for 
us  t(3  assist  our  allies  In  strengthening  their 
defenses  to  meet  the  onslaughts  of  atheistic 
communism,  however,  very  few  of  our  citi- 
zens comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the 
President's  request 

Fortune  magazine  in  Its  July  1958  Issue 
ranked  America  s  leading  industrial  corpora- 
tions In  terms  of  their  sales  On  the  basis 
of  this  list,  I  find  that  the  taxes  paid  In  1987 
by  44  of  our  largest  Industrial  corporations 
do  not  equal  94  billion  In  fact,  they  paid 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
amount  of  $3,811  million.  These  taxes  In 
turn  were  predicated  on  sales  of  |91  billion 
worth  of  products  The  production  of  these 
goods  required  the  use  of  assets  costing  $73 
billion  The  production  to  furnish  these 
taxes  required  the  employment  of  more  than 
4  million  employees  These  taxes  merely 
support  the  foreign  aid  program  Remem- 
ber, this  leaves  nothing  for  our  own  de- 
fense expenditures,  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  veterans,  agriculture,  reclamation  edu- 
cation, slum  clearances,  public  housing,  ur- 
ban renewal,  and  the  countless  other  pro- 
grams suggested  for  our  own  economic 
development 

I  might  add  that  the  44  corporations  I 
have  listed  obviously  Include  many  whose 
headquarters  are  centered  In  Pittsburgh, 
such  aa  the  United  States  Steel  Corp 
Westlnghouse.  the  Aluminum  Co  of  America, 
the  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Co  ,  and  Gulf 
OU.  as  well  as  other  leading  firms  such  as 
General  Motors.  Ford,  Chrysler,  General 
Bectrlc,  Du  Pont,  and  the  major  oil 
compiinles 

The  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
also  stated; 

American  citizens  are  not  permitttHl  to 
convert  paper  dollars  Into  ^old,  however,  for- 
eigners have  this  opportunity  In  recent 
years  we  have  been  providing  them  with 
doU.ir  resources  Uj  enable  them  to  draw  on 
our  gold  balances  Unless  we  maintain 
competitive  prices  In  world  markets  and 
bring  about  a  balance  In  terms  of  our  inter- 
national payments  our  econumy  is  heade<l 
for   serious    trouble 

In  1948  US  gold  stocks  reached  a  postwar 
high  of  $24.6  billion.  At  the  end  of  last 
year  they  stixxl  at  $20  6  billion,  a  decline  of 


$4  billion  The  reduction  In  1958  al<jne 
U)taled  $2  3  billion  In  fact,  the  monthly 
figures  show  a  falling  gold  stock  for  every 
month  since  January  1958.  While  a  $20  bil- 
lion gold  stock  prtjvldes  an  adequate  base  fur 
our  currency.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  a 
decline  i)f  ab<jut  lo  percent  a  yeiu  can  no 
k)nger  coiUlnue  without  completely  destroy- 
ing our  own  ecmomic  system  This,  perhiifxi, 
1«  the  best  way  for  us  to  fully  appreciate 
the  Impact  of  unsound  ect)nomic  policies, 
since  an  excess  of  demands  for  dollar  pay- 
ments abroad  over  purchases  from  us  will 
s(X)ner  or  later  be  reflected  In  our  monetary 
reserves    ' 

The  great  virtue  of  a  free  enterpri.se 
economy  as  compared  with  other  eco- 
nomic .systems  is  that  it  provides  flex- 
ibility .so  that  management  may  adopt 
policies  which  maximize  profit  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  often  entails  foreign  investment, 
export  .sale.s.  and  perhaps  licensink'  ar- 
rangements. It  IS  naive  to  suggest  that 
the  management  of  any  American  firm 
is  not  aware  of  the  nece.ssity  of  provid- 
mt,'  adequate  dividends  to  its  stockhold- 
ers. Since  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
American  citizens,  this  entails  a  flow  of 
dollars  to  the  United  States  which  will, 
of  course,  be  taxed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment 

Testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Meaivs  Committee  showed  that  a  con- 
scious effort  IS  made  on  the  part  of  most 
companies  not  only  to  reinvest  their 
earnintis  abroad  but  also  kJ  repatriate 
the  funds  to  the  American  stockholders 
in  the  form  of  dividends  which  of  course 
are  taxable 

Mr  Frank  X  White,  the  president  of 
Machine  L  Foundary  International,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  American  Machine 
Foundry  Co  ,  Mr  CoUado  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr  Har- 
old D  Arneson  of  Abbott  Laboratories, 
testified  on  this  matter  Mr  White 
said : 

Investment  abroad  is  being  conducted  ac- 
cording to  a  long-range  plan  based  Ufxjn 
capturing  and  keeping  a  re.isonable  share 
of  oversea  markets  for  our  products  The 
pla:;  calls  for  the  return  of  dividends  to 
the  United  States  for  distribution  to  stock- 
holders In  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  and. 
at  every  annual  meeting  of  the  company, 
the  management  is  reminded  by  the  stock- 
holders that,  although  they  supjx.rt  the 
company's  interest  In  inrernatlopal  busi- 
ness, the  wait  f.>r  dividends  car.not  be  and 
win  not  be  indefinitely  sustained  '- 

Mr  Colladosaid: 

Thus,  in  1960,  we  paid  out  $485  million  in 
dividends,  of  which  two-thirds  was  attrib- 
utable to  foreign  Income  You  may  be  sure 
that  many  millions  of  dollars  In  US  taxes 
are  paid  by  Jersey  shareholders  on  such  In- 
come   ' 

Mr  Harold  D  Arneson  said 
I  wish  to  emphasi/e  that  our  foreign 
earnings  have  always  been  reinvested  abroad 
for  norm.il  business  reasons  and  not  to 
thwart  collection  of  US  Income  taxes  Our 
Company  m  common  with  a  vjtst  majority  of 
companies,  is  publicly  held.  The  8t«>ck- 
hulders  would  not  permit  the  Indefinite  re- 
tention of  foreign  source  eariungs  overse.us    ' 


' Ibid  ,  pp    2898-99 
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There  is  obviously  no  conflict  between 
the  long-term  interest  of  parent-com- 
pany sUickholders  and  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury They  both  seek  the  maximum  re- 
turn in  the  form  of  investment  income 
for  every  dollar  which  is  sent  abroad  to 
expand  our  market  position  in  competi- 
tion with  the  well -organized  firms 
throughout  the  world  that  can  offer  not 
only  capital  but  also  management  skills 
and  techniques,  patents,  and  scientific 
programs. 

Those  Arms  which  through  foreign  in- 
vestment are  entrenched  m  local  markets 
will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  expansion  of 
the  worlds  economy.  Those  who  are 
tiinid  and  do  not  venture  abroad  or  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  restrictions 
imiwsed  by  their  own  governments  will 
not  he  m  a  position  to  go  forward.  Of 
tile  leading  countries  of  the  world,  the 
Unitt>d  States  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
that  IS  even  considering  any  deterrents 
to  foreign  investment. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Charles  I.  Derr. 
vice  president  of  Machinery  b  Allied 
Products  Institute,  stated  that: 

A  fo.relgn  subsidiary  facilitates  contacts 
with  foreign  customers.  It  establishes  local 
identitlcation  for  the  US  company,  and  it 
permits  the  kind  of  market  penetration  that 
is  not  readily  available  U)  a  domestic  which 
Uijes  not  have  such  Identification.  It  leads 
to  m  ire  extensive  foreign  distribution  chan- 
nels IJemand  Is  created  for  U  S  -manufac- 
Ture<l  components  Much  of  the  Initial 
investment  Incidentally  is  otTset  almost  Im- 
mediately by  a  demand  for  and  export  of 
American  capiuil  gotxls  And  again  our  rec- 
ords w  ,u:d  seem  to  bear  this  out 

I  sum  this  all  up  by  saying  that  this  very 
substantial  Impact  on  American  exports 
serves  not  only  to  assist  In  the  adjustment 
fpf  the  balance  of  payments,  but  contributes 
materially  t<j  employment  In  the  United 
States  '■• 

American  business,  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  can  perform  a  task  that  can 
be  achieved  in  no  other  manner  in  over- 
sea operations.     Mr    Derr  also  said 

It  m.-ikes  possible  the  appllcAtlon  of  US, 
techno], igy.  managerial  skills,  and  resources 
to  the  de\elopment  of  industry  throughout 
the  world  and  particularly  In  underdevel- 
o{>ed  are.ts  Certainly  It  contributes  to  the 
pr'>moti on  (jf  friendly  relations  on  a  people- 
to-people  biisls  through  the  employment  of 
a  go<xl  many  Americans  abroad  Third,  It 
brings  ab.jut  a  cKifier  and  a  longer  hinting 
relationship  between  American  business  and 
their  foreign  counterparts  than  Is  ordinarily 
possible  In  government 

Business  leadership  abroad  Is  generally 
more  stable  than  Is  government's,  so  that 
you  have  here  a  continuing  relationship  of 
very  consider.ible  value  In  our  Judgment 
Finally,  the  pre.sence  of  American  business 
In  underdeveloped  areas  h.ia  served  largely 
to  dispel  the  Image  of  .America  as  a  race  of 
dollar  exploiters  I  would  suggest  that  In 
India,  for  example,  in  what  might  be  called 
head-to-head  competition  with  our  S<met 
rivals,  American  business  has  come  off  very 
well  Indeed  Much  of  this  contribution 
would  be  lost  and  further  growth  would  be 
retarded,  in  our  Judgment.  If  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  were  to  be  adopted  "' 

Our  balance-of-payments  problem 
cannot  be  .solved  by  deterring  oversea  in- 
vestment or  by  an  export  drive. 


»=  Ibid 
'•Ibid 
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The  American  dollar  for  many  years 
has  been  one  of  the  world's  principal  cur- 
rencies. Without  our  seeking  world  re- 
sponsibilities, they  have  been  thrust 
upon  us.  The  role  of  our  private  over- 
sea investments  over  the  long  term  was 
set  forth  in  the  June  1951  Monthly  Let- 
ter on  Business  and  Economic  Condi- 
tions, of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  this 
bulletin  l)e  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Hecord,  as  follows: 

In  his  tax  package  President  Kennedy  rec- 
onmiended  overhauling  the  tax  treatment 
of  income  earned  by  Americans  abroad  Sec- 
retiiry  Dillon  presented  the  proposals  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
jin  .ssed  for  prompt  enactment. 

The  principal  and  most  controversial 
pr<  p  isals  would  make  a  far-reaching  change 
in  the  long-established  tax  treatment  of 
prf  fits  earned  abrc^ad  by  American  firms  op- 
erating through  foreign  subsidiaries.  At 
present,  such  earnings  are  taxed  In  the 
c  lUi.try  where  the  subsidiary  operates  and 
then  agan  In  the  United  States  when  they 
arc  distributed  to  the  parent  company  In 
the  form  of  dividends  Earnings  retained 
abroad  are  not  subject  to  US  tax.  It  Is  now 
pn  posed  that  the  United  States  should  tax 
earnings  retained  abroad  by  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries in  econoniUMlly  advanced  countries. 
Profits  earned  and  reinvested  In  developing 
ccjunlries  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
what  the  administration  proposals  call  the 
'  privUekje  of  tax  deferral'  i  p<j8tponement ) . 
Ihe  tax  burden  on  dividends  from  both 
areas  would  be  lncrea.sed  by  technical 
chaiiKefi 

The  idea  Is  not  only  to  enlarge  US  tax 
revenues,  but  to  m.ike  oversea  Investment  In 
advanced  countries  less  attractive  to  Ameri- 
can Industry,  Thus  It  intnxluces  a  new  con- 
cept of  public  policy  Ever  since  the  United 
St. lies,  wliich  w.is  benefited  fur  many  dec- 
ades- and  still  Is  -by  foreign  invesiment  In 
Its  own  development,  became  In  turn  a  capi- 
tal g<pnerating  and  exporting  country.  It  has 
been  Ijelieved  that  US  Investment  abroad 
helped  other  countries  by  building  up  their 
production,  stimulating  their  economic 
growth,  and  increasing  their  trade.  Slml- 
hu-ly,  U  helped  the  United  States  by  expand- 
ing markets  for  U  .S  products,  building  U.S. 
lussets  abroad  and  providing  a  flow  of  income 
back  to  the  I'  S.  Investor  Economic  history 
Is  filled  with  lessons  of  these  mutual  t>enefit8. 
The  history  of  Great  Britain,  whose  Invest- 
ments helped  build  other  countries  and 
whose  oversea  assets  In  turn  aided  Immeas- 
urably in  her  fight  for  survival  through  two 
VMirld  Wars,  is  a  dr.»matic  ex.imple. 

The  benefits  of  the  flow  of  capital  over 
International  boundaries,  which  Indeed  Is  as 
natural  as  the  flow  of  water  from  one  level 
to  another,  have  seldom  been  questioned  In 
prinnple.  though  to  be  sure  there  has  been 
nuuh  controversy  on  nationalistic  or  other 
narrower  grounds  In  these  days  of  wide- 
spread Government  grants  and  aids,  there 
seems  special  reason  not  to  discourage  the 
Investment  of  private  capital,  which  brings 
a  return  flow  of  Income  In  support  of  the 
b'llance  of  paymentfi  and  tax  revenues,  and 
w.uch  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  expanded 
to  lighten  the  burden  the  Government  pro- 
grams 1  4y  on  the  taxpayer 

The  new  proposals  therefore  raise  funda- 
mental questions  One  argument  advanced 
for  them  is  that  they  would  reduce  private 
capital  outflows  and  bring  about  Increased 
remittances  to  this  country,  thus  helping  to 
o\erconie  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
and  win  the  battle  to  safeguard  the  dollar. 


Another  Is  that  the  change  would  make  the 
tax  system  more  equitable.  The  basic  Issues 
Include  not  only  these  points,  but  how  eco- 
nomic growth,  production,  trade,  and  capital 
formation  everywhere  would  be  affected. 

Implicit  In  the  use  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments argviment  is  an  assumption  that  pri- 
vate capital  investment  Is  at  least  a  bad  boy, 
If  not  the  bad  boy.  In  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  This,  however,  Is  con- 
tradicted  by  readily  available   figures. 

Despite  the  Implications  that  American 
corporations  have  been  hiding  Income  In  tax 
havens  abroad,  the  fact  Is  that  data  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
American  corporations  do  bring  home,  for 
Inclusion  In  U.S.  income  tax  returns,  large 
and  growing  amounte  of  earnings.  Remit- 
tances of  Income,  year  after  year,  are  larger 
than  the  outflow  of  new  funds  going  Into 
plants  abroad — so-called  direct  investment.'' 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  administration  in  attemptinj  to 
justify  its  proposals  to  tax  undistributed 
earnings  of  foreign  corporations  should 
base  its  position  on  the  need  to  improve 
our  balance  of  payments.  This  is  predi- 
cated on  data  involving  our  interna- 
tional accounts  with  Western  Europe 
particularly  over  the  4 -year  period  1957 
through  1960.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  In  the  first  3  of  these  4  years, 
1957  through  1959,  there  was  a  favorable 
balance.  One  widely  publicized  transac- 
tion involving  the  purchase  of  the  for- 
eign-owned stock  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
subsidiary  in  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
sulted in  an  outflow  of  approximately 
$376  million. 

By  carefully  selecting  the  period  for 
study  it  is  possible  to  develop  almost  any 
argument  with  reference  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  However,  such  a  course  is 
unfair  to  our  national  interest.  The  only 
meaningful  data  is  to  examine  the  re- 
sults over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of 
time  to  reveal  probable  future  trends. 
While  I  agree  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  data  are  not  necessarily  con- 
clusive, I  am  confident  that  over  a  long 
period  of  time  the  discrepancies  tend  to 
cancel  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  best  official  data  show 
that  in  every  year  since  1950  income  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  direct 
private  investment  overseas  has  exceeded 
net  capital  outflows. 

During  a  10-year  period  the  aggregate 
repatriated  income  on  investment  ac- 
counts exceeded  new  investments  by 
more  than  $8.5  billion.  Whether  we  ex- 
amine the  data  submitted  by  specific 
companies  concerning  their  own  opera- 
tions or  whether  we  consider  official  over- 
all data  we  find  that  foreign  investment 
provides  a  net  flow  of  dollars  to  the 
United  States  which  is  subject  to  taxa- 
tion in  this  country.  Private  direct  in- 
vestments overseas  have  played  a  major 
role  in  making  it  possible  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  assume  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  defense  and  foreign  economic 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  discuss  fur- 
ther aspects  of  the  administration's  pro- 
ix)sals  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations 
as  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  con- 
tinues with  its  current  hearings. 


PRICE  INCREASES  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently tliere  has  been  much  discussion 
in  this  body  and  throughout  the  country 
about  price  increases  and  the  imperative 
need  of  holding  the  line  against  infla- 
tionary trends.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Alerting 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  a  Price  Rise."  published 
recently  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alerting  Mb.  Kennedy  to  a  Pricc  Rise 

A  rise  of  at  least  a  half  cent  a  quart  in 
the  price  of  milk  by  July  1  Is  being  fore- 
cast because  of  impending  higher  labor  cost* 
for  dairies.  FYed  Nonnamaker,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Milk  Dealers.  Inc  . 
estimates  that  on  May  1  plant  workers  will 
receive  an  Increafe  in  pay  and  fringe  benefits 
totaling  43.67  cents  an  hour,  which  will  boost 
their  average  pay  to  $137.30  a  week  (not  In- 
cluding fringe  benefits) . 

Milk  wagon  drivers  are  scheduled  to  get 
a  total  increase  of  13.45  cents  an  hour  In 
pay  and  fringe  benefits,  and  their  average 
pay  will  go  up  to  $135.92  a  week  for  home 
delivery,  and  $221.68  for  store  delivery. 

These  Increases  are  the  second  and  last 
under  a  2-year  contract,  negotiated  last 
July  In  settlement  of  a  strike.  Mr.  Nonna- 
maker says  the  higher  costs  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  dealers  because  their  net 
profit  is  generally  between  a  fifth  and  a 
third  of  a  cent  a  quart. 

In  fact,  he  said,  a  milk  price  increase 
on  May  1  probably  was  averted  by  a 
scheduled  decline,  equivalent  to  a  half 
cent  a  quart.  In  the  price  paid  to  farmers. 
The  farm  price  of  milk  Is  scheduled  to 
go  up  again  on  July  1.  These  adjustments, 
based  on  seasonal  factors,  will  take  place 
under  an  agreement  between  farmers  and 
dealers. 

If  the  price  hike  occurs.  It  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  observe  the  reaction  in  Washing- 
ton. Will  President  Kennedy,  who  became 
so  agitated  over  the  proposed  price  In- 
crease in  steel,  now  speak  out  with  similar 
vigor  In  behalf  of  consumers  of  milk? 

Mr.  Kennedy's  excuse  for  condemning 
the  steel  companies  and  threatening  them 
with  punitive  action,  which  caused  them  to 
call  off  the  announced  steel  price  Increase, 
was  that  benefits  granted  labor  In  the  re- 
cent negotiations  did  not  Justify  a  price 
rise.  In  the  case  of  Chicago  area  dairies, 
the  dairy  workers'  and  milk  wagon  drivers' 
unions  appear  to  have  received  more  sub- 
stantial  benefits. 

If  he  Is  consistent,  Mr.  Kennedy  will  be 
as  forthright  in  condemning  actions  of 
unions  that  raise  the  cost  of  food  as  he  was 
in  condemning  the  steel  companies. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
period  of  time  between  now  and  Mon- 
day, April  23,  the  President  pro  tempore 
or  the  Vice  President  be  authorized  to 
sign  enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ibid.,  p.  3320. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  Senators  may  be  informed  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  work  today,  it  is 
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planned  to  adjourn  to  Monday  next  at 
noon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


April  19 


TREATY  ON  GENERAL  AND  COM- 
PLETE DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  subject  of 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  as 
presented  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  yes- 
terday by  the  representatives  of  the  US 
Government  at  that  disarmament  con- 
ference 

As  a  longstanding  advocate  of  disar- 
mament under  proper  safeguards.  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  presentation 
in  Geneva  yesterday  of  a  new  U.S.  pro- 
posal for  a  treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world 
Any  openminded  person  who  reads  thi.s 
down-to-earth  document  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  the  United  States  has  taken  a 
giant  step  toward  ending  the  arms  race 
Never  before  has  a  major  power  mad<^ 
such  concrete  suis'gestions.  based  on  such 
mamfest  self-interest,  for  the  reduction 
and  ehminatlon  of  the  sources  of  its 
,  power— namely,  its  military  forces,  arm- 
aments, and  weapons  delivery  systems — 
with  such  absolute  assurance  that  as  it 
disaims,  its  most  likely  adversaries  will 
have  to  follow  suit. 

In  other  words,  they  will  have  to  do 
as  IS  required  of  us. 

President  Kennedy  is  perfectly  ju.st;- 
fled.  in  describinq:  this  draft  treaty  a.'^ 
"the  most  comprehensive  and  detailid 
proposal  m  the  field  of  general  di.sarma- 
ment  ever  put  forward  by  any  yovern- 
meut." 

Some  people  may  call  thi.s  proposed 
treaty  Utopian,  but  only  if  they  also  con- 
sider "Utopian"  the  sroal  of  a  world  of 
law  and  order  free  from  the  menace  of 
accidental  or  agtcres-sive  war  and  free 
from  the  intolerable  burden  of  arma- 
ments. 

The  latest  US  plan  breathes  the  spirit 
of  its  principal  author.  President  Ken- 
nedy Last  September  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  President 
Kennedy  challen^'ed  the  world  to  end 
the  arms  race  and  to  join  what  he  so 
aptly  termed  the  peace  race  "  At  that 
time — in  the  midst  of  mounting  anxiety 
over  a  United  States-Soviet  clash  in  Ber- 
lin— the  President  said: 

Men  no  lon(??r  drbate  whether  armamer.t.s 
are  .t  .symptom  or  ,\  cause  of  tensi.it^  The 
mere  existence  of  mndern  weapons — lo  mil- 
lion times  m"re  powerfu;  than  .anything  the 
worM  has  ever  seen  and  nn!y  minutes  .iway 
from  a:iy  tareet  on  earth  —la  a  s<iurre  of 
horror  and  dl.scord  and  distru.st  Men  no 
lon^cer  maintain  that  disarm. iment  mn.st 
awiiit  the  settlement  of  all  disputes,  for  dis- 
armament must  be  a  part  of  any  permanent 
settlement  And  men  may  no  longer  pre- 
tend that  the  quest  for  disarmament  is  a 
sign  of  weakness,  for  In  a  splralinf?  arm.s 
race  a  nation  s  security  may  well  be  shrink- 
ing even  ixs  I's  arms  Increase. 

These  words  are  even  more  valid  today 
than  they  were  on  September  25.  1961. 
The  balance  of  terror  has  not  shifted. 


Arms  and  the  destructive  power  of  ar- 
maments have  increased,  not  diminished. 
Horror  and  discord  and  distrust  are  still 
prominent  features  on  the  international 
landscape  The  best  that  can  be  said 
today  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  months  there  ->eenis  to  be  an  inter- 
national atmosphere  conducive  to  the 
discu.ssion.  If  not  to  tlie  solution,  of  our 
problems 

It  is  therefore  suu-ulaaiy  appropriate 
that  the  President  has  cfin.sen  this  mo- 
ment to  a^ain  put  forward  a  detailed 
comprehen.sive  piotrram  of  di.surmament 
that  moves  the  United  Statc.^  uito  first 
place  in  the  peace  race  No  longer  can 
the  Soviet  Umon  claim  to  have  the  only 
di-sarmament  pro{X)-al  before  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  so-called  "treaty"  form 
We  have  tirmly  seized  the  initiative  for 
peace.  We  have  kept  our  pledi^e  to  the 
Unit"d  Nations  and  to  all  of  humanity 
that  peace  with  honor  and  ab.solute  se- 
curity has  the  highest  priority  in  Amer- 
ican policy.  Once  again  the  Pre.sidcnt 
has  proven  that  we  shall  never  be  afraid 
to  negotiate,  but  we  do  not  and  never 
.shall  negotiate  from  fear. 

In  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
we  are  neuotiatini.;  from  streni^th  Our 
disarmament  prot>osals  are  presented  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  has  un- 
e<-jualed  .strength,  and  when  our  rivals 
have  shown  that  tli.y  resptx-t  our 
.streriLith  in  are. is  of  direct  confrontation 
In  short,  thf.se  are  the  proposals  of  a 
stronK  nation  that  seeks  to  use  its  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  jxjlitical  might  to 
lead  the  world  in  the  paths  of  peace 

Finally,  we  have  shown  that  we  under- 
stand  mankind's  yearnink:    for  a  disar- 
mament agreement  that  rests  on  some- 
thing   stronger    than    the    thin    reed    of 
tru.-t   amnrit:   the   great   fx>wers       If   two 
men    stand    with    pistols    drawn    at    10 
paces  neither  is  Koing  to  drop  his  weap- 
on without  absolute  R.s.s'irarice  that   the 
other  will  do   the  samp      The   best   way 
to  prevent  a  suicidal  duel  throush  acci- 
dent or  mi.scalculation  is  to  have  an  im- 
partial   third    party    to    guarantee    that 
neither  of  the  two  antagonists  will  takr 
advantage    nf    the    other's     momentary 
weakness      This  is  why  our  plan   gives 
such  a  prominent  role  to  a  United  Na- 
tions peace   force  capable  of  -aff-r;ard- 
ing    world    peace   during   and   after    the 
proce.ss  of  general  di.sarmament      Stage 
III     of     the     US      pro[xisal     stipulates 
that    the    United    Nations    peace    force 
to    be    established    in    sta.-e    II.    will    b*- 
progressively  strength.ened    until   it    h.as 
"sufncient  armed  forces  and  armaments 
.so  that  no  state  could  challenge  it  ' 

The  provision  in  the  draft  treaty  re- 
lating to  the  United  Nations  peace  force 
follo'.is  many  suggest  inns  made  by  others 
over  the  past  years.  This  proposal,  how- 
ever, needs  the  most  careful  analysis 
We  shall  want  to  consider  the  voting  pat- 
tern in  the  U  N  .  the  financing  of  such  a 
peace  force;  what  would  be  the  command 
of  the  peace  force:  and  we  -a ill  ha.e  to 
ask  and  find  out  if  such  a  force  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Security  Council  or  the  Gen- 
eral A.s.sembly.  These  questions  and 
many  more  concerning  our  relationship 
to  the  United  Nations  need  to  be  clarified 
and  answered.  It  is  the  provision  that 
Will  be  the  subject  of  much  debate  and 


dussent      Frankly,  I  want  to  know  more 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  plan  demon- 
strates the  st)undness  of  our  Judgment 
iii.->t  year  in  estabhslung  the  U.S. 
Arm.s  Control  and  Di.sarmament  Agency. 
My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  re- 
call that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
di.scu.sMon  of  that  legislation  I  reminded 
them  that  we  needed  to  study  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  as  carefully  as  we 
study  problems  of  national  security  in 
term.-,  of  the  defciuse  of  this  Nation,  the 
military  operations  that  may  be  required 
for  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

I  ha\e  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  in 
recent  years  we  have  neither  had  an  arms 
^Hjlicy  nor  a  disarmament  policy;  we 
have  had  a  budget  policy.  A  budget 
policy  IS  hardly  adequate  for  the  kind 
of  world  m  which  we  live  where  there 
is  the  con.-,tant  danger  of  Communist 
aggres.sion  and  totalitarian  force.  Today 
we  have  an  arms  jKilicy  and  a  national 
s.cui  ity  iK'licy.  and  today  wc  have  also  a 
disaimament  polity  They  are  the  two 
sides  of  the  .same  com  of  jiational  s<-- 
curity. 

The  new  US  plan.  Mr  President, 
shows  that  our  di.sarmament  ofBcials 
have  studied  the  problems  of  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control  far  more 
th.oroughly  tiian  have  their  counterparUs 
m  the  Soviet  Union  C)ur  people  have 
not  been  content  to  deal  in  semantics. 
For  m.stance,  although  the  draft  treaty 
offers  the  familiar  outline  of  a  three- 
stage  disarmiuncnt  proce.ss.  it  assigns 
precise  time  IimiLs  fur  the  completion 
of  the  first  two  stages;  it  offers  a  scien- 
tifically clieatproof  method  of  verifying 
di.sarmament  and  meitsuring  total  mili- 
tary capacity:  it  grapples  with  the  prob- 
lem of  militarily  significant  states  which 
may  be  reluctant  to  disarm;  it  provides 
for  the  exact  categories  and  types  of 
arms  to  be  ijrugressively  reduced;  finally, 
a.N  I  have  said,  it  sets  up  an  international 
IHjlice  force  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  elimination  of  national  forces  in  the 
final  .stage 

I  he  chief  Soviet  delegate  to  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  appar- 
ently finds  nothing  new  in  the  American 
propo.sals  and  calls  them  unacceptable. 
I  cannot  dispute  that  statement,  even 
tliough  Soviet  officials  privately  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  our  proposals.  How- 
ever. I  can  .«ay  that  the  U  8  plan  con- 
tain.s  several  features  never  before  seen  in 
any  serious  disarmament  plan. 

The  most  striking  new  feature  of  the 
US  disarmament  plan.  Mr  President,  Ls 
the  verihcation  function  of  the  Interna- 
tional Di.sarmament  Organization,  which 
is  to  be  establi.shed  early  in  stage  I  of 
disarmament  Not  onl-  would  the  IDO 
be  suppo.sed  to  verify  both  the  reduction 
and  destruction  of  armaments,  but  it 
would  employ  a  unique  method  of  check- 
ing up  on  remaining  force  levels  and 
arms  inventories  as  di.sarmament  pro- 
ceeds lh.i.s  IS  the  .so-called  spot-check 
method  Now.  this  unique  ieature  needs 
very  careful  examination.  It  may  not 
be  adequate  inspection;  nevertheless,  it 
repre.siTUs  a  constructive  propo.sal. 

It  is  well  known.  Mr  President,  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  both  in  disarmament 
and  nuclear  test   ban   negotiations,   has 
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balked  at  the  idea  of  opening  up  its  terri- 
tory to  on-site  inspections  by  foreign 
nationals.  This  attitude  has  its  roots  in 
the  traditional  secretlveness  and  xeno- 
phobia of  the  Russians.  Ostensibly  they 
argue  that  there  can  be  inspection  only 
of  the  weapons  marked  for  destruction, 
not  of  the  weajjons  that  remain  in  their 
arsenal  or  the  bases  where  they  may  be 
deployed.  Anything  else,  they  claim, 
would  be  a  device  for  espionage.  We 
should  expect  this  response,  for  the  So- 
viet Union  treats  every  foreigner  that 
cro.sses  its  borders  as  a  potential  or  actual 
spy.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  treat  the 
members  of  an  international  control 
commission  any  differently — although  no 
rational  person  would  conceive  of  an  in- 
ternational disarmament  insr>ector  en- 
gaging in  espionage  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
built  Its  own  monster,  a  monster  of  se- 
crecy and  fear.  They  have  to  live  with 
that  monster.  It  is  suspicious  of  every- 
one else  Our  task  is  to  break  down  that 
suspicion.  Our  task  is  to  penetrate  the 
crust  of  secrecy  by  insistmg  upon  dis- 
armament with  international  inspection 
and  a  control  system  which  is  designed 
for  one  purpose;  namely,  to  supervise 
di.sarmament  agreements. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  presenting 
this  very  able  speech  this  afternoon.  It 
IS  particularly  apropos  that  the  speech, 
presenting  the  American  point  of  view. 
should  be  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  this  last  session  of  the 
Senate  before  Eastertide.  I  believe  at 
this  tmie  it  is  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  reflect  once  more  and  rededi- 
cate  themselves  once  more  to  the  spirit- 
ual values  on  which  the  disarmament 
program  of  the  United  States  is  based. 

I  intend  to  discuss  the  subject  of  dis- 
armament briefly  later  this  afternoon. 
However,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mmnesota  for  making  his 
speech.  I  am  glad  he  is  leading  off  in 
the  discussion.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  know,  if  they  do  not  know 
already — and  I  am  sure  millions  of  them 
do — that  no  one  in  the  Senate  has  con- 
tributed more  in  the  past  several  years 
to  the  subject  of  disarmament  than  has 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. He  and  I  serve  together  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  can 
ri.se  at  any  time  as  his  witness  to  testify 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  done.  I  commend  him  again,  as  I 
have  in  committee,  for  his  great  states- 
manship on  this  subject. 

It  Is  so  difficult  to  get  the  people  to 
understand,  not  only  here  but  also  else- 
where, that  we  will  either  solve  the  dis- 
armament problem  or  we  will  lose  the 
heritage  of  our  people  through  increased 
international  tension  or  war.  We  do  not 
have  much  time.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  can  do  to  get  the  people,  not  only  in 
our  country,  but  also  around  the  world, 
to  recognize  that  this  is  probably  the 
greatest  issue  confronting  this  genera- 
tion. 

It  is  so  easy,  as  one  listens  to  the 
flag  wavers,  to  forget  that  the  best  way 


one  can  serve  that  flag  is  to  lead  man- 
kind to  the  acceptance  of  the  American 
program  for  disarmament. 

As  I  have  said.  I  shall  discuss  the  sub- 
ject later,  but  the  Senator  is  so  right 
in  pointing  out  that  we  cannot  have 
disarmament  unless  we  have  both  in- 
spection and  control  and,  as  I  shall 
show  later,  enforcibility  also. 

Enforcibillty  cannot  be  carried  out 
by  the  President.  Enforcibility  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  law  by  way  of  the 
procedures  of  the  United  Nations,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  had 
the  courage  to  tell  the  American  people 
and  the  world.  He  had  the  courage  to 
say  that  last  September  in  the  magnifi- 
cent speech  he  made  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  he  had  the  courage  to  repeat 
it  again  yesterday,  as  he  again  discussed 
this  subject. 

I  consider  it  not  only  a  privilege,  but 
a  trust,  on  my  part  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  this 
afternoon,  in  these  relatively  few  hours 
before  Eastertide,  to  see  what  we  can 
do  to  get  the  people  to  think  once  more 
positively  and  constructively  in  regard 
to  our  obligations  to  mankind  to  get 
behind  the  President  in  this  great  states- 
manlike drive  of  his  for  disarmament. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  The  task  of  working 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  disarmament,  is  one 
that  sometimes  is  subject  to  misinter- 
pretation. There  are  persons  in  our 
country  and  elsewhere  who  feel  that  if 
one  discusses  disarmament,  he  is  reveal- 
ing weakness,  is  indulging  in  appease- 
ment, or  recommending  some  form  of 
unilateral  disarmament  which  would 
gravely  weaken  our  national  security. 
I  feel  certain  that  every  sensible,  rea- 
sonable person  knows  that  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do  is  to  discuss  the  complex 
problem  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment in  the  framework  of.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  said,  international 
inspection  and  international  control, 
with  enforcibility  through  the  institu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  the  World 
Court,  and  others.  No  one  recommends 
that  we  take  these  actions  alone;  all 
these  proposals  are  encased  in  the  doc- 
trine of  mutuality.  Whatever  we  do  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  must  be  done 
by  others;  it  must  be  all  embracing. 

I  say  this  because  I  can  almost  hear 
now  the  charges  that  will  be  brought 
against  this  proposal  and  against  those 
of  us  who  think  that  the  proposal  de- 
serves the  most  careful  consideration 
and  study. 

Everyone  knows  that  when  he  dis- 
cusses disarmament,  he  lays  himself 
open  to  the  false  charges  of  weakness  or 
of  being  unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  Com- 
munist menace.  I  have  tried  to  say  on 
these  problems  that  the  world  today  has 
a  choice  of  risks.  One  is  the  great  risk 
with  which  we  are  living  right  now,  the 
risk  of  an  ever-increasing  arms  race,  a 
race  which  history  demonstrates  must 
end  in  catastrophe.  The  other  is  the 
risk  of  negotiating  a  safeguarded  agree- 
ment to  end  the  armaments  race.  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a  risk  involved  in  the  lat- 


ter alternative;  but  I  think  that  risk, 
if  we  are  careful  enough  in  our  nego- 
tiations, if  our  plans  are  meticulously 
and  carefully  designed,  is  the  lesser  of 
the  two  risks. 

What  is  more,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said,  the  people  of  our  po- 
litical faith,  the  people  of  our  ideals  and 
religious  conviction,  ought  to  be  the 
peacemakers,  with  honor  and  with  jus- 
tice, and  in  freedom.  There  is  not  a 
thing  wrong  in  being  a  peacemaker. 
The  strongest  force,  the  strongest  E>er- 
sonality,  the  strongest  spirit  the  world 
has  ever  known  was  a  peacemaker; 
while  the  weakest  man  was  a  warrior, 
and  warmaker. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  Easter  sea- 
son we  may  discuss  this  subject  with 
sincerity  and  in  the  conviction  that  we 
yearn  for  a  just  and  enduring  peace,  and 
that  we  may  find  the  ways  and  paths 
to  accomplish  it. 

In  any  case,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  William  Foster  and  with  the 
expert  assistance  of  ofBcials  throughout 
our  Government,  came  up  with  a  plan 
that  tries  to  meet  Soviet  objections  with- 
out compromising  our  basic  objective  of 
controlled,  foolproof  disarmament.  Our 
draft  treaty  calls  on  all  nations,  but 
principally  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  divide  their  territory 
into  a  number  of  zones  and  to  make  a 
full  report  at  the  beginning  of  each 
disarmament  step  as  to  the  type  and 
amount  of  armaments,  forces,  and  mih- 
tary  activity  in  each  zone.  There  have 
been  suggestions  of  a  checkerboard  pat- 
tern of  20  zones  for  each  nation. 

Once  the  zones  were  agreed  upon,  the 
International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion would  then  choose  at  random  one 
zone  to  inspect  for  disarmament  and 
residual  military  capacity.  No  one  would 
know  in  advance  what  zone  was  to  be 
inspected,  but  once  it  was  selected,  the 
home  country  would  give  a  full  account- 
ing of  the  arms  and  forces  based  in  the 
zone,  and  the  IDO  would  verify  the  state- 
ment. This  method  would  guard  the 
Nation  being  inspected  against  full-scale 
espionage  while  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  progressively  total  disarmament. 
A  zone  once  inspected  would  "remain 
open  for  further  inspection  while  veri- 
fication was  being  extended  to  additional 
zones."  Thus,  beginning  with  approx- 
imately 5  percent  of  a  nation's  territory, 
disarmament  and  inspection  would  ex- 
tend progressively  to  100  percent  of  the 
territory  by  the  end  of  stage  H.  In  this 
way  the  most  stubborn  obstacle  to  a 
workable  disarmament  treaty — the  con- 
flict between  international  and  national 
inspection  concepts — would  be  scientifi- 
cally overcome. 

This  spot-check  proposal  is  an  ingeni- 
ous alternative  to  trust  in  international 
relations.  I  could  never  understand  how 
such  a  pathologically  suspicious  country 
as  the  Soviet  Union  could  ever  agree  to 
disarmament  without  controls  unless  it 
really  intended  to  cheat  while  the  other 
fellow  disarmed — just  as  it  cheated  in 
breaking  the  nuclear  test  moratorium 
last  fall. 

At  least,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  study, 
wiiich,  I  am  sure,  will  result  in  an  im- 
l?rovement  of  the  principle  itself.     Why 
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cannot  the  Soviet  Union  see  that  thi.; 
procedure  takes  full  account  of  its  need 
for  national  security?  It  eliminates  any 
possibility  of  espionage,  and  at  the  same 

time  fulfills  the  responsibility  of  safe- 
BuardinE:  disarmament. 

Without  examining  every  feature  of 
the  new  disarmament  plan,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  mention  one  important 
new  proposal  which  would  let  disarma- 
ment enter  its  first  stage  even  without 
the  adherence  of  Communist  China 
Our  disarmament  plan  entails  a  reduc- 
tion of  30  percent  in  cate«!ories  and  types 
of  weapons  vhich  at  the  present  time 
are  possessed  in  quantity  only  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  These  include  missiles,  missile- 
launching  pads,  heavy  bombers,  mi.ssile- 
launchiHR  submarines,  and  the  like 
Armed  Forces  personnel  would  be  re- 
duced in  stage  I  to  2.1  million  men  each 
for  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Rus.sia 
But  even  if  such  reductions  take  plare 
without  corresponding  reductions  by 
China,  none  of  the  great  powers  would 
be  militarily  vulnerable  to  Chinese  ag- 
gression. 

For  one  thing,  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  frozen  at  their  existing  levels  without, 
however,  reducing  United  States  or  So- 
viet Quclear  retaliatory  power  in  the  first 
sta^'e.  Limitations  would  be  imposed  on 
the  production  of  armaments:  the  pro- 
duction or  transfer  of  lissionable  mate- 
rials for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
halted  forthwith;  and  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  under  international  control  and 
Inspection  would  :,'o  into  effect  if  it  had 
not  already  done  .so 

This  is  all  in  stage  1.  Plainly  non.' 
of  these  measures  would  permit  a  slnft 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  Com- 
mimist  China  or  any  other  militarily 
significant  state. 

However      Communist     China     would 
have     to     abid''     by     the     second-stage 
commitm.cnis.     In    other    words,    if    the 
second     sta- e     is    to    be    fulfilled,    then 
it  must  include  the  militarily  .signitican: 
states,    particularly    Communist    China 
For  at  this  point,  any  meaning ful  di.s- 
armament  agreement  would  have  to  in- 
clude all  nations,  and   particularly  any 
aggressive  military  power  such  as  Com- 
munist  China      Why?     Becau.se  durnu: 
staL-e   II   tho.sc   nations   which,   like   the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
already  reduced  their  armaments  bv  30 
percent  would  undergo  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  50  percent      Communist  China, 
therefore,  would  liave  to  h.st  all  its  arma- 
ments by  category  and  type  and  would 
l.av>  to  make  a  65-percent  reduction  so 
as  to  brinij  itself  into  line  with  the  other 
powers.     No  one  i.';  suggesting  that  Com- 
muni-st  China  would  agree  easily  to  this 
course,  but  at  least  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures   would    be    airtight      The    ?itat 
powers  could  go  it  alone  without  China 
up  to  a  certain  point      After  that   Com- 
munist China  would  have  to  follow  suit 
or  bear  the  odium  of  frustrating  man- 
kind's desire  for  a  lasting  peace 

Tills  thought  leads  me  to  sav  it  i> 
eniuely  probable  that  Communi.st  China 
docs  not  care  at  all  about  w  irld  publir 
opinion  or  abou"  beann^,'  tlic  ixlium  o: 
frxistrating  mankind's  desire  for  a  la  : - 
v:\^  peace.  This  is  a  probabil.ty  and  a 
possibility  that  we  must  face. 
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If  in  stage  II  Commimist  China  or 
other  militarily  significant  states  did  not 
adhere,  then  the  treaty  would  t>e  "off  , 
there  would  be  no  agreement,  I  wish 
to  make  this  clear  because  I  have  long 
felt  that  we  could  not  recommend  any 
form  of  overall  di.sarmament  unless  it 
included  all  po.ssible  major  military 
fn)'.vtrs  I  do  not  believe  the  question  of 
disarmamei.i  is  strictly  one  between  thr 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
tiiough  they  are  the  two  nations  today 
whicli  have  the  capacity  for  a  surpri.v 
attack;  which  have  the  capacity  for  an 
ail-out  nuclear  war. 

Nevertheless,  if  there  is  to  be  disar- 
mament which  provide.^  any  modicum  or 
degree  of  security  for  the  world,  it  must 
include  Communist  China,  which  is  the 
most  aggressive  military  p<:wer  Uxlay 
Fortunately  for  mankind.  Communist 
Ciiina  dors  not  have  the  weapons  for 
ma.ssive  destruction:  it  docs  not  have  the 
means  to  deliver  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  in 
tlie  years  to  c -me  these  moM  destruc- 
tive weapons  and  vehicles  of  dehverv 
most  likely  will  be  i:i  the  possession  of 
Communist  China  That  is  why  the 
senior  S.-nator  from  Minnesota  is  so 
gravely  concerned  aixjut  tJie  pro.^pects  of 
an  expansion  of  the  arms  race.  The 
arms  race  is  not  merely  one  b«-tween  the 
United  States  and  tlie  S<:)viet  Union,  it 
is  not  merely  a  racf  between  the  War- 
saw Pact  Countries  and  the  N.M'tJ 
countries. 

Every   hour  of   the  day.  every  dA\  of 
the  week,  and  every  day  of  liie  month, 
Communi.'it   China   comes  closer  to  de- 
veloping nuclear   weafx)ns;    and   as  sh-^ 
does,  she  al.-.o  develops  ml.^sl!es  and  r.x-k- 
cts     With  more  than  700  million  t»eopIe 
with    her    ag-res.sive    leader-;     with    hei 
apparently  utter  dusdain  for  human  life 
and    with    her   declared    bitU-rness    and 
hostility  toward  tiie  We,t.  I  .say  tliat  tin 
day    wiien    Communist    China    gets    nu- 
clear weapon-;  and  th-'  meai%  of  deliver- 
ing them,  not  a  s:ngl<-  mortal  will  live  in 
peace  and  .security     That  will  be  a  dark 
day  fo:   humanity,  and  will  literally  be  a 
day  of  fear   siLspicion.  and  distru.st  tha- 
Will  know  no  length  or  bounds. 

Therefore,  Mr  President  it  s.-ems  to 
m-  to  be  imiierative  that  everv  efTort  b- 
made  by  intelligent  and  rational  human 
being's  to  bring  to  a  halt  the  expansion 
of  nucl.'ur  weapons,  the  proliferati  m  of 
tho.se  weapons,  and  the  devrlo[)ment  of 
the  means  of  their  delivery  by  nation.s 
other  than  tho.se  which  nr)w  pn.s.se.s.s 
them;  and  e-.cn  those  which  now  po.-vscs.^ 
them  must  be  willing  to  agr-e  Uj  insr>ec- 
tion  and  control  under  effective  and  bal- 
anced controls. 

It  is  very  easy  for  u.^  to  talk  about  our 
military  stren-^tli  and  to  presume  that  it 
will  always  W  very  great  But,  Mr 
President,  the  faet  is  that  in  the  world 
today  there  is  an  antagonist  even  more 
belhijerent  and  more  aggressive  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  aritak;onist---t>vcn 
'.uth  all  its  problems  and  weaknesses  of 
todav  -is  Communist  China  I  warn  Uie 
American  people  and  the  other  free  peo- 
ples uf  tile  world  tliat  wiien  Comnuini.-,! 
Cliina  gets  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
moans  of  d..liverin<  liiem.  all  mankind 
will  live  111  Uie  bliudow  of  dcalli. 


That  Ls  why  we  are  discussing  dis- 
armament It  IS  not  an  act  of  weak- 
ness—instead. I  say  It  is  an  act  of 
bravery  and  courage— to  propose  plans 
of  disarmament,  and  only  a  great  Na- 
tion such  as  ours,  with  the  great  power 
it  now  possessf-s.  is  capable  of  makinj? 
this  projxjsal  m  sincerity.  We  make  it 
b.cause  we  iiave  tiie  moral,  the  political, 
the  military,  and  the  economic  strengtli 
to  make  it  and  because  we  believe  wo 
should  be  making  it 

That  is  why  I  rv^o  to  commend  thf^ 
President  and  his  a-ssociates  for  their 
>:rf  at  .st.it<  .smanlike  act. 

Mr  President.  I  have  shown  that  the 
U  S  prop<y>;al  is  the  world's  first 
detailed  blueprint  for  general  dLs- 
armament  on  a  global  .scale  It  removes 
any  ground  for  complaint  by  the  Soviet 
Un.nn  that  the  United  St.itr.s  stands  for 
"control  without  disarmament'  or 
"1<  oializfd  espioiiage  ••  It  also  removes 
any  rn.und  for  justifiable  cnUci.sm 
here  itt  home  that  the  U.S.  disarma- 
ment prr  posals  mav  weaken  our  secu- 
rity. The  US  propo.cal  is  carefully 
deMsned  with  appropriate  safeguards- 
inspection  and  controls  at  every  stage 
and  at  every  step 

I    empha.Mze    this    point    Ixcause    In 
spe-.t  h  s   made    in    the   Senate    and    in 
.spe*»ches  made  elsewhere  in  the  Nation 
It  has  been  said  that  tla.se  di.sarmamrnt 
proiK«als  are   un. Literal  and   that   they 
'•onardi/e     our     .'ecurity     and     would 
weaken  our  military  .Mren^'th  but  would 
not   weaken    that   of    the   Soviet    Unitm 
Mr  President.  I  brand  such  areuments  as 
false,  as  misrepresentations,  and  without 
anv  foundatKin  m  fact     '\Ve  are  not  pro- 
pf -in.;  a  sm-.-le  thing  winch  in  any  way 
Would  we.iken  our  security     We  are  pro 
piism-  staged,  step-by-step  reduction."?  In 
di.s.irmament.'s  and  a  slowing  down  of  the 
production  and  accumulation  of  arma- 
ments, not  only   for  ourselves,  but  also 
fcr  others    and  wr-  have  .sn;d  tint  unless 
others  accept  the  inspection,  control  and 
supei-vision   that   will   maranter   fulfill- 
ment   of    the    a-r.ement    bt  yond    any 
shadow  of  doubt,  there  will  be  no  agree- 
ment     Let  us  make  that  point  clear  be- 
fore the  discussion  proceeds  further. 

Furthermore.  In  the  event  of  disagree- 
ment or  noncompliance,  tlie  matter  could 
be  referr,  d  to  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  where  we.  as  well  as  Uie 
So,  let  Union,  have  tiic  power  of  veto 
Althoui'.h  the  fir.>,t  two  sta;;es  are  de- 
signed to  bo  completed  m  6  years.  Uiere 
is  no  lime  lunit  for  cuinpletion  of  the 
third,  and  nnal,  stage  Final  compliance 
\^:;h.  the  treaty  could  tak-  f^jm  9  to  15 
iea.'-s 

In  other  places,  some  have  said  that 
in  9  years  we  would  be  totally  disarmf  d. 
But.  Mr  President,  such  talk  is  irrc- 
spon.^ible.  Tliere  is  no  guarantee  that 
even  in  19  years  either  we  or  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  toully  disarmed.  Tlie 
a*;r».tmer.t  dtclurci  that  under  stage  1 
and  .stage  2.  in  6  years,  certain  things 
Will  be  accompli.shed.  But  stage  3 — the 
Important  one,  which  provides  for  final 
reduction  of  amis — will  come  about  only 
If  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled;  and 
they  requir-  the  establishment  of  an 
international  disarmament  organization 
of   sufficient   proiKjrtions   and    sufficient 
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quality  so  that  we  can  be  sure  there  will 
be  no  cheating,  no  e.voidance  of  responsi- 
bility, and  no  way  i  i  which  anyone  could 
in  any  way  disobey  or  violate  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  It  Is  clearly  recog- 
nized that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
tiiist  us.  and  I  am  .«ure  the  United  States 
does  not  trust  the  5>ovlet  Union.  There- 
fore, as  Admiral  Radford,  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said  in  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  it  is  the  task  of  mod- 
ern statesmen  to  develop  an  alternative 
to  trust.  He  was  then  speaking  of  the 
inU'rnational  inspection  system  required 
for  disarmament. 

We  do  not  trust  the  Soviets,  nor 
should  we;  and  in  evcr>'  measure  or  pro- 
posal we  have  presented,  we  have  in- 
sisted that  tliere  be  an  alternative  to 
trust,  known  as  the  international  con- 
trol and  inspection  s^•stem.  No  such 
treaty  would  ever  te  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate unless  it  provided  that  as  a  mini- 
mum protection. 

At  no  stage  will  our  power,  relative  to 
that  of  any  other  state  or  combination 
of  states,  be  dangerously  reduced.  E\ery 
clau.se  of  tlie  treaty  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  we  do.  the  Soviets  must 
do  It  guarantees  that  no  nation  can 
take  advantage  of  disarmament,  to 
threaten  the  security  of  any  other  na- 
tion. It  promises  the  blessings  of  peace 
to  all  nations  with  the  will  and  tlie  fore- 
sight to  St  t  in  motion  the  treaty  ma- 
chin<  :  y 

Sevt  ral  importiint  aspects  of  the 
US.  plan  should  be  set  in  mo- 
tion even  before  formal  ratification  of 
tht<  entire  treaty.  The  treaty  is  not  a 
package;  some  parts  can  be  implemented 
now— separately.  I  particularly  refer 
to  the  provision  in  the  first  stage  for 
(  ndmg  nuclear  weapons  production  and 
development,  for  guaranteeing  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space. 
tauter  space  must  be  effectively  quaran- 
tined against  weapons  of  mass  destnic- 
tion  in  orbit  and  for  reducing  the  risk 
of  war 

Ni:)ne  of  these  is  beyond  our  urasj)  at 
this  very  moment.  Again  I  call  upon 
the  Gtneva  Disarmament  Conference  to 
recoiiimend  an  immediate  special  meet- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  means  of  avoiding 
accidental  war.  U.S.  efforts  in  1957 
and  1958  to  get  an  acreement  limit- 
ing the  danger  of  surprise  attack,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Arctic,  were 
si)unous!y  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
tlie  UN.  Security  Council.  Nevertheless, 
the  time  seems  ripe  to  renew  these 
rfTorts.  The  .scope  of  any  agreement 
along  these  lines  should  be  expanded. 

There  is  prowin'i  danger  of  war  by 
miscalculation  or  escalation,  and  the 
world  has  a  rif;ht  to  expect  the  two  great- 
est military  iwwers  to  control  their 
weai)ons  of  mass  destruction.  These 
weapons  have  become  so  complex,  and 
yet  paradoxically  so  simple  and  auto- 
matic to  unleash,  that  they  could  reduce 
the  civilized  world  to  a'^hes  in  a  matter 
of  minutes.  Procedures  equally  complex 
and  yet  simple  to  operate,  must  be  agreed 
uix)n  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  war 
by  accident.  We  have  the  technical 
means  to  destroy  ourselves.  We  must 
develop  and  use  the  technical  means  to 
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save  ourselves  from  destruction.  Surely 
this  is  something  as  Important  to  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  as  it  is  to  President 
Kennedy. 

Our  presg,  our  magazines,  and  our 
public  docufnents  have  revealed  for  the 
world  to  see  the  many  measures  which 
have  been  taken  by  us  to  prevent  acci- 
dental war,  to  prevent  the  detonation 
of  a  nuclear  weapon,  for  example,  that 
may  be  carried  in  a  B-52  plane  that 
crashes,  to  prevent  the  launching  of  a 
missile  because  some  electrical  or  elec- 
tronic device  may  be  faulty  and  set  off 
that  missile.  We  have  taken  elaborate 
measures  to  prevent  accidental  war.  My 
question  to  the  world  is.  What  has  the 
Soviet  Union  done  to  prevent  accidental 
war? 

Last  year  I  spoke  here  in  the  Senate 
urging  our  delegation  to  the  UN.  to  press 
a  resolution  in  the  U.N.  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  list  for  the  public,  for 
the  world,  and  for  U.N.  inspection  itself, 
those  measures  which  its  military-  leaders 
and  political  ofiBcers  had  taken  to  pre- 
vent accidental  war  or  w  ar  by  miscalcu- 
latio  1. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
there  is  a  danger  of  such  possibility  every 
hour.  With  vast  numbers  of  airplanes 
on  the  alert,  with  our  air  fleet  in  the  sky 
loaded  with  weapons,  and  with  our  ships 
at  sea  loaded  with  nuclear  weapons, 
ready  to  go  out  at  a  moment's  notice, 
the  danger  is  there.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  perhaps  more 
so.  Our  scientists  and  military  leaders 
have  built  in  an  elaborate  protective  sys- 
tem against  the  possibility  of  accidental 
war.  We  have  told  the  world  about  it. 
In  fact,  we  may  have  slowed  down  our 
retaliatory  possibilities  because  of  our 
concern  over  accidental  war. 

Has  not  humanity  the  right  to  know 
what  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  in  that 
respect?  'What  have  the  Russians  done 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  happen- 
ing? Today  we  stand  in  ignorance  of  it. 
I  submit,  that  at  Geneva,  even  if  prog- 
ress should  bog  down  on  every  other 
subject  on  the  agenda,  we  should  press 
relentlessly,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  people 
themselves,  who  could  be  destroyed  by 
accidental  war.  for  a  conference  to  pre- 
vent accidental  war  or  sui-prise  attack. 

One  step  which  need  not  be  part  of 
any  formal  disarmament  plan,  but  which 
would  help  establish  the  atmosphere  for 
meaningful  disarmament,  would  be  the 
proclamation  of  an  International  Space 
Cooperation  Year  modeled  on  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  of  1958.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  interested  nations 
could  implement  the  initial  feelers  that 
have  already  been  made  for  joint  space 
activities.  Such  cooperation  is  essential 
if  outer  space  is  to  become  a  laboratory 
of  peaceful  research  and  scientific  ex- 
ploration, rather  than  a  battlefield  filled 
with  the  hideous  weapons  of  mass  pro- 
duction. I  first  proposed  an  Interna- 
tional Space  Cooperation  Year  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  The  need  for  it  is  even 
greater  today. 

We  must  seek,  above  all  things  else, 
to  prevent  outer  space  from  becoming 
another  launching  platform  for  weap- 
ons of  mass  production.    Time  is  running 


out.  The  next  2  to  5  years  may  well 
determine  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  permit  outer  space  to  become  a  m 
grotesque  battlefield  that  can  destroy  the 
entire  world,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
convert  it  into  a  laboratory  that  will 
make  this  world  the  garden  of  plenty 
and  happiness  it  should  be. 

Finally,  even  the  first  steps  of  a  dis- 
armament agreement  mean  that  all  na- 
tions, great  and  small,  must  endow  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  with  progressively 
greater  power  and  confidence.  With 
the  withering  away  of  the  possibility  of 
unilateral  military  action,  nations  will 
have  to  transfer  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  from  the  national  to  the  inter- 
national level. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  long 
felt  we  ought  to  strengthen  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  ought  to  re- 
move from  our  own  adherence  to  the 
treaty  relating  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  or  World  Court  the  so- 
called  Connally  reservation.  If  we  want 
international  law,  we  must  have  a 
chance  of  having  international  justice 
when  it  is  especially  needed. 

In  stage  2,  for  instance,  all  parties 
to  the  disarmament  treaty  would  have  to 
accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  This  would  have  the  ef- 
fect, if  the  Senate  ratified  the  disarma- 
ment treaty,  of  nullifying  the  Connally 
reservation  to  our  participation  in  the 
World  Court.  Yes,  this  is  a  step  I  have 
long  proposed.  It  is  long  overdue.  It 
serves  no  useful  purpose  for  a  free  peo- 
ple and  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  some  of 
my  first  impressions  of  the  latest  U.S. 
plan  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. My  remarks  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  complete  and  exhaustive  analysis. 
Nor  do  I  say  this  treaty  is  all  it  should 
be.  It  is  a  proposal.  It  is  a  draft  treaty. 
It  is  a  beginning.  It  is  a  document 
around  which  men  of  good  will  and  rea- 
sonable intelligence  can  negotiate.  We 
can  make  whatever  adjustments  are  re- 
quired. I  think  the  plan  is  a  good  one 
which  deserves  to  be  studied  and  to  be 
improved. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  success 
it  will  meet  at  Geneva,  although  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  our  proposals  have 
produced  a  favorable  impression  upon 
many  neutral  delegates  and  even  upon 
some  Soviet  representatives  in  their  off- 
duty  moments. 

I  understand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
takes  a  negative  attitude  on  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  in  a  negative  frame  of  mind. 
But  I  have  never  believed  the  United 
States  should  govern  its  actions  or 
should  permit  its  actions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  us  establish  our  own  stand- 
ards. Let  us  chart  our  own  course.  Let 
us  lay  down  the  principles  in  which  we 
believe,  and  let  us  ask  others  to  rally  to 
those  principles. 

At  long  last  we  have  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  disarmament.  We 
have  done  it  fearlessly,  courageously, 
and  openly ;  and  I  will  predict  that  many 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  will  cheer 
and  herald  this  initiative  on  our  part. 
Mark  my  words,  as  nation  after  nation 
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finds  out  that  the  Soviets  are  unwill- 
ing to  negotiate,  that  they  are  afraid  to 
negotiate,  those  nations  will  become  our 
friends — and  give  sympathetic  support 
to  the  principles  for  which  we  stand 

This  plan  Is  a  worthy  embodiment  of 
the  principles  of  the  peace  race  as 
enunciated  by  President  Kennedy  on 
September  25.  and  reiterated  by  Secre- 
tary Rusk  at  Geneva  on  March  15  It 
is  a  blueprint  of  which  the  United  States 
can  justly  be  proud  throughout  the 
neu'otiations  that  lie  ahead. 

If  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
us  offered,  if  considered  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered,  it  could  be  a  broad 
steppintjstone  toward  peace. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•st-nt  that  the  'Digest  of  US.  Outline  of 
Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General 
and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peace- 
ful World.  •  as  prepared  by  the  US  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  bf 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Digest  or  US  Orn-i.vE  or  Basic  PRDVLsroNS 
cr  A  Trilatt  on  General  and  C<imi'Ietk 
Disarmament   in   a   Pxacetcl   World 

(Prepared  by  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  Washington.  DC  Apr 
18,  1962) 

ro  REWORD 

The  •Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a 
Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  DisHrma- 
menf  was  submitted  by  the  US  Ueipgntion 
In  order  to  fdcUitate  progress  !n  the  nego- 
tiations now  t.iltiiig  pl.ice  In  Geneva  This 
docximent  Is  based  upon  the  proposal  .sub- 
mitted by  Pre.siderit  Kennedy  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  September  25,  1961  The  pres- 
ent document,  however,  represents  both  an 
elabfjratlon  and  modification  of  the  Septem- 
ber 25  proposals 

If  nations  are  to  agree  on  a  disarm.inient 
program,  it  will  be  necessary  In  negotiations 
to  move  from  general  prop^jsals  to  discussion 
of  more  specific  and  detailed  provisions  of  a 
disarmament  program  The  new  US  docu- 
ment represents  an  effort  to  .set  forth  In  more 
specific  terms  an  outline  of  the  provisions 
which  c(juld  form  the  basis  for  negotiation 
of  -specific  treaty  ubligatK.ns. 

The  new  dori.ment  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  proposal  m  the  Held  of 
general  dUarmanient  ever  put  forward,  by 
any  government 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  In  propos- 
ing the  new  d<x-ument  Is  a  free,  seciu-e  and 
peaceful  world  for  independent  states  where 
force  has  been  subjected  to  the  rule  of  law. 
where  chan  ;e  is  peaceful,  and  where  there  U 
general  and  cmplete  disarmament  under 
effecMve    international    control 

The  objectives  stated  In  the  'US  Outline 
it  Ba,^lc  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General 
And  Complete  Disarmament  In  a  Peace- 
ful World"  are  to  insure  that  war  Is  elimi- 
nated, that  the  world  Is  disarmed  except  for 
forces  necesrary  to  maintain  internal  order 
and  to  establish  U  N  Peace  Force  and  that 
procedures  are  established  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  In  accordance  with 
:he  U  N  Charter 

Among  the  guiding  principles  to  achieve 
these  objectives  are 

1  Disarmament  should  be  balanced  so 
that  no  state  can  gain  a  military  advantage 

2  Compliance  with  disarmament  obliga- 
tions. Including  the  maintenance  of  agreed 
levels  of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  should 
b«  effectively  verified 

i  The  United  Nations  should  be  progres- 
sively strengthened  for  the  preservation  of 
international  security  and  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  differences 
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Disarmament  would  proceed  In  thri-e 
stages.  Stage  I  would  begin  when  the  United 
States,  the  U  S  S Jl  ,  and  such  other  states 
as  might  be  agreed  have  ratified  the  treaty, 
-stage  II  when  all  milltarKy  significant  stat»-s 
had  become  parties,  stage  III  when  aV.  armed 
states  had  become  parties  Tran.-^lt!  .n  from 
stage  to  stage  would  take  pl.i.e  wh^n  the 
Control  Counf-ll  of  the  IVK)  determineii  all 
undertalclngs  in  a  pri.T  stage  had  been  car- 
ried Mut  and  all  arr;ingf'mpnts  for  the  sub- 
sequent stage  had  been  made  In  the  event 
of  disagreement,  the  matter  would  be  re- 
ferred U>  the  Security  Council  of  the  U  N 

Stage  I 
Stage  I  would  con.sm  of  three  I -year  step.? 
Major  categories  of  both  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  and  d  >nventional  armaments  of 
specified  parties  to  the  treaty  v^ould  be  re- 
duced by  \0  f)er<'fnt  if  the  l:.vpn*..ry  at  an 
agreed  date  The  parties  would  declare  In- 
ventories of  all  types  of  arm  mients  within 
the  agreed  citegorles  For  ex  imple.  the 
United  States  would  declare  a.s  tvpes  of  ar- 
maments the  B  5J  aircraft.  Athis  ml.s5ile, 
ntaii  missile,  etc  Fixed  launching  pads 
Would  be  reduced  with  their  related  missiles 
In  til.'  first  part  of  each  step,  one-third  of 
the  •.rmaments  to  be  ellmln.ited  Wi.uld  be 
placed  in  depots  under  the  nx>  During  the 
second  part  the  deposited  arm.unent.s  would 
he  destroyed  or  converted  U)  peaceful  uses 
The  IDO  would  verify  that  armanient.s  were 
de-tr^iyed  and  that  reUiii-.ed  armaments  did 
not  exceed  agreed  levels  Production  of 
armamer.ts  wo  i!d  be  limited  to  agreed  al- 
lowances but  there  would  be  compensating 
destruction  of  arm.unent.s  m  the  ?ame  cate- 
gory to  asure  th.it  the  reductions  would  not 
be  imnalred 

Force  levels  of  the  United  Stiites  and  the 
U  .-;  S  R  would  be  reduced  to  2  1  million  each 
and  for  other  parties  to  be  sjieclfled,  to 
le-.e.s  not  exceeding  2  1  million  Other  par- 
ties would,  with  agreed  exceptions,  reduce 
force  levels  to  100.000  or  1  percent  of  their 
fx'pulatlon,  whichever  were  higher,  but  no 
party   would   exceed   present   levels 

Fl.ssl.>nab:e  material  pr^xluctlon  f  >r  nu- 
clear weap<ins  wou'd  be  halted  .ind  agreed 
quantities  of  wecip.,ns-grade  U="  w m.d  be 
traiiiferred  by  the  United  States  and  USSR 
from  St. K-fca  u^  nui weapons  ;.urf>)ses  The 
nuclear  jxiwers  w  u'd  agree  not  to  transfer 
t.i  any  nonnuclear  st-ite  contrul  over  nuclear 
weapons  nor  give  to  such  a  st.ite  aid  In 
manufacturing  nuclear  weap'ins.  and  non- 
nuclear  states  would  agree  not  U:>  seek  con- 
trol over  nuclear  weaporis  or  U)  manufacture 
them  Nuclear  weapons  testj  w- .uld  be 
halUd  under  effective  International  control 
If  this  had  not  aiready  been  done 

P.iTtles  In  this  st.xge  would  examine  ways 
to  eliminate  nuclear  weap-ns  st.>ckptles.  to 
reduce  str^ks  .>f  chemical  and  bl.ilogical 
weapcjns,  and  Uj  reduce  military  exfiendl- 
tures 

Measures  would  be  taken  to  reduce  'he  ruk 
of  war  and  would  incltide  advance  notice  of, 
and  observation  p.iets  V>  report  i.n,  military 
movements  The  parties  would  examine 
other  means  of  fiuther  diminishing  the  rl.sk 
of  w.ir  by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  surprise 
attack 

The    [Kirtles   would    agree    to   cooperate    In 
the  peaceful   use  of  . niter  space  and   not   to 
place  m  orbit  weapoiui  of  m.uss  destruction 
Production  and  tests  of  space  vehicle  boost- 
ers would  be  limited 

The  IDO  would  iiave  a.iequute  powers  to 
verify  dis.u-mament  me.u-u.-ea  and  would  con- 
sist of  a  general  cnferenre  :,f  all  parties,  a 
cjntrol  council  with  m^J^.r  r^'wer.s  as  per- 
manent members  and  other  parties  on  a 
r«itatlng  basis,  and   an   administrator 

To  strengthen  peacekeeping  arrangements 
the  parties  would  refrain  from  the  threat  c,r 
use  of  force  contrary  u>  the  United  Nati.ms 
Charter  and  also  from  indirect  aggres.si..n 
and  subversion  They  would  utilize  spe.itied 
processes  for  peaceful  settlement  of  all  dis- 


putes and  support  a  study  to  make  such 
processes  more  effective  They  would  de- 
velop arrangements  f.)r  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  In  stage  II 
and  Would  aLs«j  create  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Observation  Corps 

Stage    11 

Stage  11  would  l>e  of  3  years'  duration 
Ttujse  p.iriies  reducing  tlielr  armamenU  by 
30  perceiit  In  stage  I  would  reduce  their 
arm.iment.s  to  Unels  50  percent  below  those 
at  the  end  of  stage  I  Parties  which  had  not 
been  avibject  Ui  reductions  in  stage  I  would 
reduce  their  arm.iments  to  levels  65  percent 
hel..w  those  at  the  beginning  of  stage  II. 
.Additional  categories  of  arm.imenu  would 
be  subject  to  reduction  by  all  parties  Pro- 
duction of  armaments  Would  be  halted  ex- 
cept for  pr.Kluctli.n  of  parts  for  maintenance 
^  Armed  Force's  ..f  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  w.uld  t)e  reduced  to  levels  50  per- 
cent bel.iw  the  leveU  agreed  for  the  end  of 
•stage  I  The  forces  .)f  other  states  would  be 
reduced    by    agreed    pcrcenUiges 

P.irties  t  .  the  treaty  would  reduce  remain- 
ing nucleiu-  weapons  and  fl.sslonable  mate- 
r.aU  f  ir  use  in  nuclear  weapons  to  minimum 
levels  determined  In  the  light  of  their  exam- 
inatl.)n  of  the  mearis  of  reducing  and  ellm- 
Initlng  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  Fission- 
able materials  for  use  In  weapons  would  be 
reduced  on  the  basis  ,,f  agreed  percentages 
by  safeguarded  transfers  to  nonweaf>ons  pur- 
po.ses  and  nonnuclear  Components  of  nu- 
de..r  weapons  from  which  fissionable  mate- 
rl.ils  h.id  been  removed  would  be  destroyed. 
To  f.icilitate  verlficatl.m  of  the  final  reduc- 
ti'.n  of  nuclear  weapons  In  stage  III.  nuclear 
weapons  and  fi.sslonable  materials  for  use  In 
nuclear  weap..ns  would  be  internationally 
registered  .it  the  end  of  stage  II 

Agreed  military  biuses  and  facilities  wher- 
ever they  might  be  located  would  be  dls- 
nia;.tied  or  converted  to  peaceful  uses,  in 
.m  agreed  sequence 

The  strengthening  of  peacekeeping  ar- 
rangement.s  t)egun  in  stage  I  would  con- 
tinue This  process  would  Include  accept- 
.mce  of  the  compuls<jry  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the  develop- 
ment of  rules  of  conduct  related  to  disarma- 
ment and  methods  T  .r  settling  dispute*  and 
the  esuiblishment  of  ,i  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  In  addit!,,n.  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  would  l^e  strength- 
ened U.  insure  its  ca;,a.itv  t.)  verify  mea.sures 
la  .stage  II 

Sngr  It! 
Sta^o  III  which  would  be  of  an  agreed 
duration,  w  uld  continue  the  disarmament 
process  until  states  had  at  their  disposal 
only  th.vse  forces  and  agreed  types  of  non- 
nuclear  armaments  required  to  maintain  In- 
ternal order  and  protect  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  citizens  The  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  would  be  progressively  strengthened 
until  It  had  sufficient  armed  forces  and  arm- 
aments so  that  no  state  could  challenge  It 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
also  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty 
on  c;eneral  and  Complete  Disarmament 
in  a  IVaceful  World,"  as  prepared  by  the 
same  Agency,  be  printpd  at  this  point  in 
the  Hecord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccctD,  as  follows. 

OfTiiNE  OF  rusir  Provismn-s  or  a  Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a 
PtAiEri-i.    World 

.Prepared  bv  the  US  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  i 
In  order  tij  a.sslst  In  the  preparation  of  a 
treaty  ui\  gener.tl  and  complete  disarmament 
m  a  peace: ul  world,  the  United  States  sub- 
mits the  following  outline  of  basic  provl- 
slon.s  of  sucii  a  treaty 


A.    OBJECTIVES 

1  To  Insure  that  (a)  disarmament  is  gen- 
eral and  complete  and  war  is  no  longer  an 
Instrument  for  settling  International  prob- 
lems, and  (b)  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment is  accompanied  by  the  establishment 
of  reliable  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
dupufes  and  by  effective  arrangements  for 
maintenance  oJ  peace  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  Unlt*d 
Nations 

2.  Taking  lnt*<  account  paragraphs  3  and  4 
below,  to  provide,  with  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary  esUibli.shment   of  every   nation,  for — 

lai  Disbanding  of  armed  forces,  dis- 
mantling of  military  establishments,  includ- 
ing bases,  cessation  of  tlie  production  of 
armaments  fis  well  as  their  liquidation  or 
conversion  to  (peaceful  u&es; 

(b)  Elimination  of  all  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear, chemical,  biological,  and  other  weap- 
ons of  mais  destruction  and  cessation  of  the 
production  of  stich  weapon.s; 

(ci  Elimination  of  ail  means  of  delivery 
cif  weapons  of  ni;tss  destruction. 

(di  Abolition  of  the  organizations  and 
Inslllutions  designed  to  organize  the  mili- 
tary efforts  of  stales.  ces.satlon  of  mlUUiry 
training,  and  closing  (if  all  military  training 
Institutions;  and 

lei  Discontinuance  of  military  expendi- 
tures 

3.  T.i  in.sure  that,  at  the  completion  of 
the  progr.im  for  general  and  complete  dib- 
armament.  states  would  have  at  tlielr  dl.s- 
jtixsal  only  those  nonnuclear  armaments. 
f.>rces.  facilities  and  e.-tabllshments  as  ;u-e 
agreed  t^i  be  necessary  to  maintain  Internal 
order  and  protect  the  personal  security  of 
citizens. 

4  To  insure  that  during  and  after  imple- 
mentation of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, states  also  would  support  ar.d  provide 
agreed  m.in|><jwer  for  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  Xa)  be  equipped  with  agreed  types  of 
armamentji  neces.sjiry  to  in-i^ure  that  the 
United  Natl.nis  ran  effectively  deter  or  sup- 
press any  threat  or  use  of  arms 

5  To  establish  and  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  an  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
juring that  all  obligations  under  the  dis- 
armament program  \«.d\ild  be  honored  and 
c>b:  erved  during  and  after  Implementation 
of  general  and  complete  dl.sarmament;  and 
to  this  end  to  insure  that  the  International 
Disarmament  Oriraiiis^itlon  and  Its  Inspec- 
tors would  have  unrestricted  access  without 
veto  to  all  places  as  necessiu-y  for  the  pur- 
jx)se  of  effective  verification. 

B    rRiN-nrLFs 
The  guiding  principles  during  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives  ;u-e  . 

1.  Dlsarm.^nitnt  would  be  Implemented 
until  It  Is  completed  by  stages  to  be  car- 
ried out   within   sj>eclfKd   time  limits. 

2.  DisaniLiinent  Would  be  balanced  so  that 
at  no  stage  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
treaty  could  any  state  or  group  of  states 
gain  miHiary  advantage,  and  sa  that  security 
Would  Ijc  Injured  equally  for  all. 

3.  Compliance  with  all  disarmament  obli- 
gations wculd  be  effectively  verified  during 
and  after  their  entry  into  force.  Verifica- 
tion arrangements  would  be  Instituted 
progrc-Mvely  as  nei  es.'-ary  to  insure  thrtugh- 
out  the  disarmament  process  that  agreed 
levels  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  were 
not  ex 'ceded 

4  As  national  armaments  are  reduced,  the 
U'utcd  Nations  would  be  progressively 
strengthened  In  (^rdcr  to  improve  its  capacity 
to  Insure  International  security  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  International 
cooperation  in  common  tafks  for  the  benefit 
Of  mankind 

5  Tran.sltlon  from  one  stage  of  disarma- 
ment to  the  next  would  take  place  upon  de- 


cision that  all  measures  in  the  preceding 
stage  had  been  Implemented  and  verified 
and  that  any  additional  arrangements  re- 
quired for  measures  In  the  next  stage  were 
ready  to  ojierate. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  treaty  would  contain  three  stages  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  permanent  state  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  In  a  pjeace- 
ful  world.  The  treaty  would  enter  into  force 
uix)n  the  signature  and  ratification  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  and  such  other 
states  as  might  be  agreed.  Stage  II  would 
begin  when  all  military  significant  states 
had  become  parties  to  the  treaty  and  other 
transition  requirements  had  been  satisfied. 
Stage  III  would  begin  when  all  states  pos- 
sessing armed  forces  and  armaments  had  be- 
come parties  to  the  treaty  and  other 
transition  requirements  had  been  satisfied. 
Disarmament,  verification,  and  measures  for 
keeping  the  peace  would  proceed  progres- 
sively and  proportionately,  beginning  with 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty. 

Stage  I 

SUge  I  would  begin  upon  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  treaty  and  would  be  completed 
within  3  years  from  that  date. 

During  stage  I  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
would   undertake: 

1.  To  reduce  their  armaments  and  armed 
forces  and  to  carry  out  other  tfjreed  measures 
in  the  manner  outlined  below; 

2.  To  establish  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  upon  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  treaty  In  order  to  Insure  the  verifica- 
tion In  the  agreed  manner  of  the  obligations 
undertaken;    and 

3  To  strengthen  arrangements  for  keeping 
the  peace  through  the  measures  outlined 
below. 

A.   Armaments 

1     Reduction  of  armaments: 

a  Specified  parties  to  the  treaty,  as  a  first 
stage  toward  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment in  a  peaceful  world,  would  reduce  by 
30  percent  the  armaments  in  each  cate- 
gory listed  in  subparagraph  b  below.  Except 
as  adjustments  for  production  would  be  per- 
mitted in  stage  I  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 3  below,  each  type  of  armament  in 
the  categories  listed  in  subparagraph  b  would 
be  reduced  by  30  percent  of  the  Inventory 
existing  at  an  agreed  date 

b  All  typ>es  of  armaments  within  agreed 
categories  would  be  subject  to  reduction  In 
stage  I  (the  following  list  of  categories,  and 
of  types  within  categories.  Is  illustrative  i  : 

( 1 )  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  40,000  kilograms  or  greater; 
missiles  having  a  range  of  5,000  kilometers 
or  greater,  together  with  their  related  fixed 
launching  pads;  and  submarine-launched 
missiles  and  alr-to-surface  missiles  having  a 
range  of  300  kilometers  or  greater. 

(Within  this  category,  the  United  States, 
for  example,  would  declare  as  types  of  arma- 
ments: the  B-52  aircraft;  Atlas  missiles  to- 
gether with  their  related  fixed  launching 
pads;  Titan  missiles  together  with  their  re- 
lated fixed  launching  pads;  Polaris  missiles; 
Hound  Dog  mlEsiles;  and  each  new  type  of 
armament,  such  as  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
which  came  within  the  category  description, 
together  with,  where  applicable,  their  related 
fixed  launching  pads.  The  declared  inven- 
tory of  types  within  the  category  by  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  be  similarly  de- 
tailed.) 

(2)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  between  15,000  kilograms 
and  40.000  kilograms  and  those  missiles  not 
Included  in  category  ( 1 )  having  a  range 
between  300  kilometers  and  5,000  kilometers, 
together  with  any  related  fixed  launching 
pads.  (The  parties  would  declare  their  ar- 
maments by  types  witliln  the  category.) 

i3)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty   weight    of    between    2,500   and    15,000 


kilograms.     (The  parties  would  declare  their 
armaments    by   types    within   the    category.) 

(4)  Surface-to-surface  (Including  sub- 
marine-launched missiles)  and  alr-to-Bur- 
face  aerodynamic  and  ballistic  missiles  and 
free  rockets  having  a  range  of  between  10 
kilometers  and  300  kilometers,  together  with 
any  related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The 
parties  would  declare  their  armaments  by 
types  within   the  category.) 

(5)  Antimissile  missile  systems,  together 
with  related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The 
parties  would  declare  their  armaments  by 
types  within  the  category.) 

(6)  Surface-to-air  missiles  other  than 
antimissile  missile  s^-stems,  together  with 
any  related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The 
parties  would  declare  their  armaments  by 
types  within  the  category.) 

1 7 )  Tanks.  ( The  parties  would  declare 
their  armaments  by  types  within  the  cate- 
gory.) 

(8)  Armored  cars  and  armored  personnel 
carriers.  (The  parties  would  declare  their 
armaments  by  types  within  the  category.) 

(9)  All  artillery-,  and  mortars  and  rocket 
launchers  having  a  caliber  of  100  millimeters 
or  greater.  (The  parties  would  declare  their 
armaments  by  types  within  the  category.) 

(10)  Combatant  ships  with  standard  dis- 
placement jof  400  tons  or  greater  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  Aircraft  carriers,  battleships, 
cruisers,  destroyer  typ>es,  and  submarines. 
(The  parties  would  declare  their  armaments 
by  types  within  the  category.) 

2.  Method  of  reduction: 

a.  Those  parties  to  the  treaty  which  were 
subject  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  would 
submit  to  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  an  appropriate  declaration  re- 
specting Inventories  of  their  armaments 
existing  at  the  agreed  date. 

b.  Tlie  reduction  would  be  accomplished 
In  three  steps,  each  consisting  of  1  year. 
One-third  of  the  rediiction  to  be  made  dur- 
ing stage  I  would  be  carried  out  during  each 
step. 

c.  During  the  first  part  of  each  step,  one- 
third  of  the  armaments  to  be  eliminated 
during  stage  I  would  be  placed  In  depots 
under  supervision  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization.  During  the  second 
p^rt  of  each  step,  the  deposited  armaments 
would  be  destroyed  or,  where  appropriate, 
converted  to  peaceful  uses.  The  number  and 
location  of  such  depots  and  arrangements 
respecting  their  establishment  and  opera- 
tion would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the 
treaty. 

d.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  In  a  treaty  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing  re- 
duction and  would  provide  assurance  that 
retained  armaments  did  not  exceed  agreed 
levels. 

3.  Limitation  on  production  of  armaments 
and  on  related  activities: 

a.  Production  of  all  armaments  listed  in 
subparagraph  b  of  paragraph  1  above  would 
be  limited  to  agreed  allowances  diu-ing 
stage  I  and.  by  the  beginning  of  stage  II. 
would  be  halted  except  for  production  within 
agreed  limits  of  parts  for  maintenance  of 
the  agreed  retained  armaments. 

b.  The  allowances  would  permit  limited 
production  in  each  of  the  categories  of 
armaments  listed  in  subparagraph  b,  of  para- 
graph 1.  above.  In  all  instances  during  the 
process  of  eliminating  production  of  arma- 
ments: 

( 1 )  any  armament  produced  within  a 
category  would  be  compensated  for  by  an 
additional  armament  destroyed  within  that 
category  to  the  end  that  the  10  percent  re- 
duction In  numbers  in  each  category  in  each 
step,  and  the  resulting  30  percent  reduction 
in  stage  I,  would  be  achieved;  and  further- 
more 

(2)  In  the  case  of  armed  combat  aircraft 
having  ail  empty  weight  of  15,000  kilograms 
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or  greater  and  of  mlssilea  having  a  range  of 
300  kilometers  or  greater,  the  destrujtive 
capability  of  any  such  amnaments  produced 
within  a  category  would  l>e  compensated  for 
by  the  destruction  of  sufQclent  armaments 
within  that  category  to  the  end  that  '.he 
10-percent  reduction  In  destructive  capa- 
bility as  well  as  numbers  In  each  of  these 
categories  In  each  step,  and  the  resulting 
30-percent  reduction  In  stage  I,  would  b« 
achieved. 

c.  Should  a  party  to  the  treaty  elect  to 
reduce  Its  production  In  any  category  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  required  by  the  allow- 
ances provided  in  subparagraph  b  abtive.  th.it 
party  would  be  entitled  to  retain  existing 
armaments  to  the  extent  of  the  unused  por- 
tion of  Its  production  allowance.  In  any 
such  Instance,  any  armament  so  retained 
would  be  compensated  for  In  the  manner  set 
forth  In  subparagraph  b(  1)  and.  where  ap- 
plicable, bi2i  above  to  the  end  that  the  10- 
percent  reduction  In  numbers  and,  where 
applicable,  destructive  capability  In  each 
category  In  each  step,  and  the  resulting  30- 
percent  reduction  In  stage  I.  would  be 
achieved 

d  The  flight  testing  of  missiles  w<iuld  be 
limited  to  agreed  annual  quotas. 

e  In  accordance  wlch  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on  verlflca- 
tlon,  the  International  Disarmament  Organ- 
ization would  verify  the  forfg  >i\.^  me  sores 
at  declared  locations  and  would  provide 
assurance  that  activities  subject  to  the  fore- 
go:ng  meiisures  were  not  conducted  at  un- 
declared locations 

4    Additional  measures: 

The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to 
examine  unresolved  questions  relating  to 
means  of  accomplishing  In  stages  II  and  III 
the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
production  and  stockpiles  of  rh.^mlcil  and 
biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction  In 
light  of  this  examination,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  agree  to  arrangements  concern- 
ing chemical  and  biological  weapons  of  miss 
destruction. 

B    Armed    Forces 

1    Reduction  of  armed  forces 

Fr)rce  levels  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica \n<i  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics would  t)e  reduced  to  2  1  million  each 
»nd  for  other  specified  parties  to  the  treaty 
to  agreed  levels  not  exceeding  2  1  million 
each  All  other  parties  to  the  treaty  wrjuld. 
With  agreed  exceptions,  reduce  their  force 
levels  to  100  000  or  1  percent  of  their  popu- 
lation, whichever  were  higher,  provided  that 
In  no  case  would  the  force  levels  of  such 
Other  parties  to  the  treaty  exceed  levels  In 
existence  up<jn  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty 

2    Armed  forces  subject  to  reduction 
Agreed  force  levels  would  Include  all  full- 
time,    uniformed    personnel    maintained    by 
national  governments  In  the  following  cate- 
gories 

a  Career  personnel  of  active  armed  forces 
and  other  personnel  serving  in  the  active 
Armed  forces  on  fixed  engagemenU  on  con- 
tracts 

b  Conscripts  perf.jrmlng  their  required 
period   of   full-time  active  duty   as   fixed   by 

n.itioiial  law 

c  Personnel  of  militiirlly  organized  secu- 
rity forces  and  of  other  forces  or  organiza- 
tions equipped  and  organized  to  perf'-rm  a 
military  mission 

»     Method  of  reduction  of  armed  forces 

The  reduction  of  force  levels  would  t)e  car- 
ried out  In  the  following  manner 

a  Those  p.irties  to  the  treaty  which  were 
subject  to  the  foregoing  reductions  would 
submit  to  the  International  Disarm.iment 
Organization  a  declaration  stating  their  force 
levels  at  the  agreed  date 

b  Force  level  reductions  would  be  accom- 
plished In  three  steps  each  havint;  a  dura- 
tion of  1  year      Diu-lng  each  step  force  levels 


w.>u;d  be  reduced  by  one-third  of  the  dlfTer- 
ence  between  force  levels  existing  at  the 
agreed  date  ajid  the  levels  to  be  reached  at 
t.'ie  end  of  stage  I 

c  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that 
wou:d  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on  verlflca- 
t.'>:i.  the  International  Dl.sarm.iment  Organi- 
zation Would  verify  the  reduction  of  force 
leveLs  and  provide  a-ssurance  that  retained 
forces  did  not  exceed  agreed  levels 

4     Additional  mciiiures 

The  parties  to  the  tre.ity  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  foreKMi.'ig  reductions  would  agree 
upon  appropriate  arrangements.  Including 
pr'.redures  for  c  ir;sultat:on  In  order  to  In- 
sure ih.it  civilian  emphjyrnent  by  military 
establishments  wuuld  be  in  accordance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  obligations  respecting 
force  levels 

C    Nuclear  VVVap<iris 

1  Pr'Kluctlon  of  fissionable  materials  for 
nucie.ir  weapons 

a  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  halt 
the  prcfdujtlon  of  fissionable  materials  for 
u-e  in  nucie.ir  weapons 

b  This  mea.'iure  would  be  carried  out  In 
the   foil  iwing  ni  inner 

I  1  1  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  sub- 
mit to  the  International  Di.sarmament  Or- 
ganization a  declaration  listing  by  name,  lo- 
cation, and  prodvicti m  capacity  every  facility 
under  their  Jiin.sdictlon  cap.ible  of  prtxluc- 
ing  and  processing  fl.S6ionable  materials  at 
the  .igreed  d.ite 

i2i  Pr.Kluction  of  fissionable  materl.il.s  for 
purposes  other  than  use  in  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  limited  t  i  agreed  levels  The  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  would  submit  to  the  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organlzatl.ui  peri- 
odic deilar.itlon.s  .stating  the  amounts  and 
types  of  fissionable  mater;. Us  *hlch  were 
still  being  pr(Kluced  at  each  facility 

1 3 1  In  accordance  with  urr.mgements 
which  Wuuld  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  at  declared  facilities  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  activities  subject  to 
the  foregoing  Umltati.jns  were  not  conducted 
at  undecl.ired  f  icilitles 

2  Transfer  of  fissionable  material  t.>  pur- 
p  >t,es     ther  than   use  In  nucie.ir   we.ipons 

a  Upon  the  cessatlcjn  <jf  pnxluctlon  of  fis- 
sionable materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would 
each  transfer  to  purp.  «es  .ither  than  use 
In  nuclear  weapons  an  agreed  quantity  of 
weap<-)ns-grade  U*  from  p.ist  prcxlucUon 
The  purposes  for  which  such  materials  Would 
be  u-sed  would  be  determined  by  the  state 
to  which  the  material  belonged  provided 
that  such  materials  were  not  used  In  nucie.ir 
wi-.ipons 

b  To  Insure  that  the  tran.-^ferred  materials 
were  not  used  in  nuclear  we.ip-ms,  such  ina- 
terial.s  wchiM  be  placed  und-^r  s.ifegu  irds 
and  Inspection  by  the  International  Dlsar- 
mvinent  Organization  either  In  st'x  kplles  or 
at  the  ficllitles  in  which  they  would  be 
utilized  for  purposes  other  than  u.se  in  nu- 
clear weapons  Arrangements  for  sucl»  sjife- 
guards  and  Inspection  would  be  set  fi>rth  In 
the  annex  on  veritlcatlon 

3  Tran.sfer  of  fissionable  materials  be- 
tween states  for  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy 

a  Any  transfer  of  fissionable  materials 
between  suites  would  be  for  purixjses  other 
than  f  T  use  In  nuclear  weapons  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  system  of  safeguards  to  in- 
sure that  such  materl.il.s  were  not  u.'ied  in 
nuclear  weap'-ns 

b  The  system  of  safeguards  to  be  applied 
for  this  purpose  would  be  developed  In  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Alonjlc  Energy 
Agency  and  would  b«>  bet  f,)rth  in  an  annex 
to  the  tre.ity 

4  Nontr.insff-r  of  nuclear  weapons 
The   p.irties   to   the   treaty  would  agree   to 

seek    to     prevent     the    creation    of    further 


natl.jnal  nuclear  forces  To  this  end  the 
parties  would  agree  that 

a  Any  party  to  the  treaty  which  had  man- 
ufactured, or  which  at  any  time  manu- 
factures, a  nuclear  weaj)on  would 

(  1 1  Not  transfer  control  over  any  nuclear 
weapons  to  a  state  which  had  not  manu- 
factured a  nuclear  weapi^m  t>efore  an  agreed 
date, 

(2i  Nut  a.sslst  any  such  state  In  manu- 
fiicturlng  any   nuclear  weapori.s 

b  Any  p.irty  to  the  treaty  which  had  not 
manufactured  a  nuclear  weapon  before  the 
agreed  date  would 

I  1 1  Not  acquire,  or  attempt  to  acquire, 
control  over  any  nuclear  weajxjns, 

(2i  Not  manufacture,  or  attempt  to  manu- 
facture  iitiy  nu,iear  weapon.' 

5  Nucie.ir    weapons    test   explosions: 

a  If  an  agreement  prohibiting  nuclear 
we.ip  M\&  u>«t  explosions  and  providing  for 
effectlvo  international  ctmir  ol  had  come 
into  force  prior  to  the  entry  Into  force  of 
the  treaty,  such  agreement  would  become 
an  annex  to  the  treaty,  and  all  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  would  be  bound  by  the  obllga- 
tl  ins   specKied    In   the   agreement 

b  If.  however,  no  such  agreement  had 
come  into  force  prior  to  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  treaty,  all  nuclear  weapor*  test 
expI,«ions  Would  be  prohibited,  and  the  pro- 
cetlures  for  effective  International  control 
w  .uld  be  set  forth  In  an  annex  to  the 
treaty 

6  Addlttmal  measiu-es 

The  piirtles  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to 
ex, inline  remaining  unresolved  questions 
relating  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  in 
Stages  II  and  III  the  reduction  and  even- 
tviril  elimination  of  nu-lear  weapons  ■t<x-k- 
{)!les  In  the  light  of  this  examination,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  w  mid  ngree  to  arr.inge- 
ments  concerning  nuclear  weapons  st.xrlt- 
plles 

D    Outer  Space 

1.  Prohibition  of  weapons  ;f  in,i.vs  deetruc- 
tlon  in  orbit  The  p.irties  to  the  treaty 
would  agree  n-t  to  place  In  orbit  weap.ns 
capable    of    pri.xluclng    m.uss   de.-tructlon 

-'  Pe.iceful  oopcratljn  In  space  The 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to  8up{>ort 
mere. used  International  c.xiperatL.n  In  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  ."^p.^ce  In  the  United  Na- 
tions or  through  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments 

3    Notification   and    prelaunrh    lnspectl*)n 

With  respect  to  the  launching  of  space 
vehicles  and  mhssUes 

a  Ihose  parties  to  the  treaty  which  con- 
ducted  Inunchlngs  of  space  vehicles  or  mis- 
siles would  pro.  ide  advance  notification  of 
such  launrhings  to  other  parties  to  the  treaty 
and  to  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
eantzatlcn  t^Htether  wUh  the  track  of  the 
space  vehicle  or  tniaiile  Such  advance 
notific.itiQn  Would  be  provided  on  a  timely 
basis  to  pf-rmit  prelaunch  in.spectlon  of  the 
space   vehicle   or   mi.ssUe   to    be    launched 

b  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  of  verifica- 
tion, the  Internatlonnl  Disarmament  Organ- 
ization would  cond  jct  prelaunch  Inspection 
of  space  vehicles  and  missiles  and  would 
establish  and  operate  any  irrangenients  nec- 
e.ssary  for  defecting  unreported  launchlngs 
4  Llmit^itlons  on  jjroduction  and  on  re- 
lated activities  The  prtluction  stockpiling 
and  testing  o(  boosters  for  ^pace  vehicles 
w  mid  be  suhj.ct  to  agreed  llniltntlons 
Such  a.tivitles  would  t>e  monitored  by  the 
Internal. on.U  Disarniiment  Organization  In 
accordance  with  arrangements  which  would 
be  set  forth  m  the  annex  on  verification. 
E  Military  Expenditures 
1  Report  on  expenditures  The  parties  to 
the  treaty  w.iuld  submit  to  the  International 
Di.sarm.iment  (Jrganiziition  at  the  end  of 
each  stage  .i  repor-  on  their  military  expend- 
itures Such  report,,  would  include  an  Item- 
ization of  military  expenditures 
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2  Verifiable  reductlcm  of  expenditures: 
The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to  ex- 
amine questions  related  to  the  verifiable  re- 
(iucflon  of  military  expenditures  In  the 
light  of  this  examination,  the  parties  to  the 
teeaty  \*ould  consider  ajjproprlate  arrange- 
ments respecting  military  expenditures 

F    Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 
I,'i  order  to  promote  confidence  and  reduce 
the    rihk    of    war,    the    parties    to    the    treaty 
would  agree  to  the  following  measures: 

1  Advance  notification  of  military  move- 
ments and  maneuvers:  Specified  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  give  advance  notification 
of  major  military  movements  and  maneu- 
vers to  other  parties  to  the  treaty  and  to 
the  Internailonal  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion .Specific  arrangements  relating  to  this 
commitment,  including  the  scale  of  move- 
ments and  maneuvers  to  be  reported  and  the 
Information  to  be  transmitted,  would  be 
agreed 

2  Observation  posts  Specified  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  permit  observation  posts 
to  be  e*tabli.shd  at  agreed  locatlon.s.  Includ- 
ing major  ports,  railway  centers  motor  high- 
ways, river  crossings,  and  air  ba.ses  to  report 
on  concentr.illons  and  movements  of  mili- 
tary forces  Tl-.e  number  of  such  posts  could 
be  progressively  expaiided  In  each  successive 
step  of  stage  I  .specific  arr.iiieenients  re- 
lating to  such  (ibservatlon  pcjsts.  Including 
the  Ir<ation  and  f^tJiffing  of  posts,  the  method 
of  receiving  and  reporting  Information,  and 
the  schedule  for  Installation  of  posts  would 
t>e  a^rreed 

:i  Additional  ob.servatlon  arrangements 
The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  establish 
such  additional  observation  arriingements  as 
might  be  agreed  Such  arrangements  could 
be  extendi  (1  in  an  nirrei  d  nianner  during 
each   step  of  stage  I 

4  Exchange  of  miliuiry  ml  sions  Si>ocl- 
fied  p.irties  to  the  treaty  would  undertake 
the  exchange  of  military  mifslons  between 
states  or  groups  of  Mates  m  ordi  r  to  improve 
communications  and  underst  andint'  between 
them  S|>ecltic  nrraiipemei  t^  re.  pccting  ;  uch 
exchanges  would  be  asreed 

5  Communications  between  he.vd.s  of  fi'-\- 
ernment  .specified  parties  to  the  treaty 
would  agree  to  the  establishmrnt  of  rapid 
and  reliable  communications  among  their 
heads  of  government  and  with  the  Secre- 
Uiry  Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations  Specific 
arrangements  in  this  regard  would  be  sub- 
ject to  agreement  among  the  (Kirtles  con- 
cerned and  between  mch  parties  and  the 
St'cretary  (iener.il 

6  Internii  tlonal  Comml.'sion  o:i  Reduction 
of  the  Ri'k  of  War  The  parties  to  the  treaty 
would  establi.'-h  an  International  Commis- 
sion on  Reduction  of  the  Rl:  k  of  War  us 
a  subsidiary  b<xly  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  to  examine  and 
make  recommendaiions  regarding  further 
measures  that  might  be  undertaken  during 
stage  I  or  subsequent  stages  of  disarmament 
to  reduce  the  rl^k  of  war  by  accident,  mis- 
calculation, failure  of  conunuiitcatlons,  or 
surprise  atUick  Siierlfic  arrangements  for 
such  measures  as  might  be  agreed  to  by  all 
or  some  of  the  parties  to  tlie  treaty  would 
be  subject  to  agreement  among  the  parties 
concerned 

O   The  International  Disarmament 
Organization 

1  E.-t,iblivhment  of  the  International  Dis- 
armanuni  Organization  The  International 
Disarmament  Orgnniz-ttlon  Would  be  estab- 
Ii'hed  ujxin  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty 
and  v^ouui  function  within  the  frumework  of 
the  United  Nat:i'ns  and  In  sccordmcc  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  treaty 

2  Cooperation  ol  the  partus  t<j  the  treaty: 
Tlie  |>arties  to  the  treaty  would  a^-ree  to  co- 
o|)erate  promptly  and  fully  with  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Org.imz;ition  and  to 
assist  the  International  Disarmament  Orwran- 
Izaiiun   in   the  pertormance  of  lUs  functions 


and  in  the  execution  of  the  decisions  made 
by  It  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty, 

3.  Verification  functions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization:  The  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization  would 
verify  disarmament  measures  in  accordance 
with  the  following  principles  which  would 
be  Implemented  through  specific  arrange- 
ments set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verification: 
a  Measures  providing  for  reduction  of 
armaments  would  be  verified  by  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization  at 
agreed  depots  and  would  Include  verification 
of  the  destruction  of  armaments  and.  where 
appropriate,  verification  of  the  conversion 
of  armaments  to  peaceful  uses  Measures 
providing  for  reduction  of  armed  forces  would 
be  verified  by  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  either  at  the  agreed 
depots  or  other   agreed    locations. 

b  Measures  halting  or  limiting  produc- 
tion, testing,  and  other  specified  activities 
would  be  verified  by  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization,  Parties  to  the 
treaty  would  declare  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  all  production  and  testing  facilities 
and  other  specified  activities.  The  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization  would 
have  access  to  relevant  facilities  and  activ- 
ities wherever  located  in  the  territory  of  such 
Parlies. 

c  Assurance  that  agreed  levels  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  were  not  exceeded 
and  that  activities  limited  or  prohibited  by 
the  treaty  were  not  being  conducted  clan- 
destinely would  be  provided  by  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization  through 
agreed  arrangements  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  providing  that  the  extent  of  Inspec- 
tion during  any  step  or  stage  would  be  re- 
lated to  the  amount  of  disarmament  being 
undertaken  and  to  the  degree  of  risk  to  the 
I).irties  to  the  treaty  of  possible  violations. 
This  might  be  accomplished,  for  example, 
by  an  arrangement  embodying  such  features 
as  the  following: 

(  1  1  All  parts  of  the  territory  of  thore 
p.irties  to  the  treaty  to  which  this  form  of 
verification  was  applicable  would  be  subject 
to  selection  for  inspection  from  the  begin- 
ning of  stage  I  as  provided  below 

1 2 1  Parties  to  the  treaty  would  divide 
their  territory  into  an  agreed  number  of 
appropriate  zones  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  step  of  disarmament  would  submit  to 
the  International  Disarmament  Organization 
a  declaration  stating  the  total  level  of  ar- 
maments, forces,  and  specified  types  of  activ- 
ities subject  to  verification  within  each  zone. 
The  exact  location  of  armaments  and  forces 
within  a  zone  would  not  be  revealed  prior 
to  Its  selection  for  inspection. 

(3 1  An  agreed  number  of  these  zones 
would  be  progressively  inspected  by  the  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization  dur- 
ing stage  I  according  to  an  agreed  time 
schedule  The  zones  to  be  Inspected  would 
be  selected  by  procedures  which  would  in- 
sure their  selection  by  parties  to  the  treaty 
other  than  the  party  whose  territory  was  to 
be  Inspected  or  any  party  associated  with 
It.  Upon  selection  of  each  zone,  the  party 
to  the  treaty  whose  territory  was  to  be  In- 
spected would  declare  the  exact  location  of 
armaments,  forces,  and  other  agreed  activi- 
ties within  the  selected  zone.  During  the 
verification  process,  arrangements  would  be 
made  to  provide  assurance  against  unde- 
clared movements  of  the  objects  of  verifi- 
cation to  or  from  the  zone  or  zones  being 
Inspected  Both  aerial  and  mobile  ground 
Inspection  would  be  employed  within  the 
zone  t)elng  inspected.  Insofar  as  agreed 
measures  being  verified  were  concerned,  ac- 
cess within  the  zone  would  be  free  end  unim- 
peded, and  verification  would  be  carried  out 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  state  being 
inspected. 

(4)  Once  a  zone  had  been  Inspected  it 
would    remain    open  Jor    further   inspection 


while  verification  was  being  extended  to  ad- 
ditional zones, 

(5)  By  the  end  of  stage  III,  when  all  dis- 
armament measures  had  been  completed.  In- 
spection would  have  been  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  territory  of  parties  to  the  treaty. 

4.  Composition  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organiziation : 

a.  The  International  Disarmament  Organ- 
ization would  have: 

(DA  General  Conference  of  all  the  par- 
ties to  the  treaty: 

i2i  A  Control  Council  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  major  signatory  powers 
as  permanent  members  and  certain  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  on  a  rotating  basis;  and 

(3)  An  Administrator  who  would  admin- 
ister the  International  Disaramment  Organ- 
ization under  the  direction  of  the  Control 
Council  and  who  would  have  the  authority, 
staff,  and  finances  adequate  to  insure  effec- 
tive and  impartial  Implementation  of  the 
functions  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organiziation. 

b.  The  General  Conference  and  the  Con- 
trol Council  would  have  power  to  establish 
such  subsidiary  bodies,  including  expert 
study  groups,  as  either  of  them  might  deem 
necessary. 

5    Functions  of  the  General  Conference: 

The  General  Conference  would  have  the 
following  functions,  among  others,  which 
might  be  agreed: 

a  Electing  nonpermanent  members  to  the 
Control  Council: 

b.  Approving  certain  accessions  to  the 
treaty; 

c  Appointing  the  Administrator  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Control  Council; 

d  Approving  agreements  between  the  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization  and 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations; 

e  Approving  the  budget  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization; 

f.  Requesting  and  receiving  reports  from 
the  Control  Council  and  deciding  upon  mat- 
ters referred  to  it  by  the  Control  Council; 

g.  Approving  reports  to  be  submitted  to 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations; 

h.  Proposing  matters  for  consideration  by 
the  Control  Council; 

i.  Requesting  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  give  advisory  opinions  on  legal 
questions  concerning  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  treaty,  subject  to  a  gen- 
eral authorization  of  this  power  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

J.  Approving  amendments  to  the  treaty 
for  possible  ratification  by  the  parties  to  the 
treaty; 

k.  Considering  matters  of  mutual  Interest 
pertaining  to  the  treaty  or  disarmament  in 
general. 

6.  Functions  of  the  Control  Council: 

The  Control  Council  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing functions,  among  others  which  might 
be  agreed: 

a.  Recommending  appointment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator; 

b.  Adopting  rules  for  implementing  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

c.  Establishing  procedures  and  standards 
for  the  installation  and  operation  of  the 
verification  arrangements,  and  maintaining 
supervision  over  such  arrangements  and  the 
Administrator; 

d.  Establishing  procedtires  for  making 
available  to  the  parties  to  the  treaty  data  pro- 
duced  by   verification  arrangements; 

e.  Considering  reports  of  the  Administra- 
tor on  the  progress  of  disarmament  measures 
and  of  their  verification,  and  on  the  instal- 
lation and  operation  of  the  verification  ar- 
rangements; 

f.  Recommending  to  the  Conference  ap- 
proval of  the  budget  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization; 

g.  Requesting  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  give  advisory  opinions  on  legal 
questions   concerning   the   interpretation    or 
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appUcatlon  ot  the  treaty,  subject  to  a  i?en- 
eril  authorization  of  thU  power  by  the  Gen- 
eral Aaaembly  of  the  United  NaUons; 

h.  Recommending  to  the  Conference  ap- 
proval   of   certAin    acceaslona   to    the    treaty: 

I  Conalderlng  mattera  of  mutuaJ  Interest 
pertalnini;  to  the  treaty  or  to  disarmament 
In  i;(.'neral. 

7     Pvmctloos  of    the   Administrator: 

The  Adnunlstrator  would  have  the  fullow- 
inij  functions,  among  others  which  might  be 
at^reed 

a.  Administering  the  Installation  and  op- 
eration of  the  verlflcatlon  arrangemenu.  and 
serving  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization; 

b.  Making  available  to  the  parties  to 
treaty  data  produced  by  the  verlflcatlon 
rangements. 

c.  Preparing  the  budget  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization. 

d  Making  reports  to  the  Control  Council 
on  the  progress  of  disarmament  measures 
and  of  their  venflc.itlon.  and  on  the  ln3t;i:- 
latlon  and  operation  of  the  verlflcatlon  ar- 
rangements 

8.  Privileges  and  Immunities:  The  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  which  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  grant  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  and  It*  staff  an  J 
to  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization, 
and  the  legal  capacity  which  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  should  en- 
Joy  in  the  territory  of  each  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  be  speclfled  In  an  ann-.x 
to  the  treaty 

9  Relations  with  the  United  Nations  an;l 
O'.her  International  organizations- 

a  The  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
zation, being  established  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations,  would  conduct 
Its  activities  la  a<  c  rchinre  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  :f  the  United  Natlcjns  It 
Would  maintain  ckwe  working  arrangements 
with  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Adm.n.^- 
trator  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  consult  with  the  Secre- 
Ury  Oeneral  .f  the  United  Nations  on  mat- 
ters of  mutuHl  interest. 

b  The  Control  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  would 
transmit  to  the  United  Nations  annual  a:.  1 
other  rep<irte  on  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national   Disarmament   Organization 

c.  Principal  org  irjs  of  the  United  Nations 
could  make  recommendations  to  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization,  which 
would  consider  them  and  report  to  the  I'ni'.- 
ed  Nations  on  action  taken. 

iNore  The  above  outline  cli>es  n  it  cover 
all  the  possible  det.uls  or  aspects  of  relation- 
ships between  the  InternaUonal  Disarma- 
ment Organization  and  the  United  Nations  ) 

H    VleR.=ures    To    Strengthen    Arrangemen'.s 
for  Keeping  the  Peace 

1  ObMgatlins  concerning  the  threat  <t 
use  >f  force:  The  parties  to  the  tre.ity  w^c.jid 
undertake  obllgaMons  to  refrain.  In  their  In- 
ternational relation/?,  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  of  any  t\pe— Including  nude  i.-. 
conventional,  chemical,  or  biological  means 
of  warfare- <-'ntrary  to  the  purprxses  a:.d 
principles  of   the   u.ilted   Nations  Charter 

2  Rules  of  International  cnrdurf 
a.  The   par*les   tn   the   treaty   would    as^ree 

to  support  a  s-U(ly  by  a  subsidiary  body  ot 
the  Interna* lonal  Disarmament  Organization 
of  the  codlflratlon  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  rules  of  International  conduct  re- 
lated   to    disarmament 

b  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  refrain 
from  Indirect  a.^^resslon  and  subversion 
The  subsidiary  body  provided  for  In  sub- 
para -raph  a  would  al.so  study  methods  of 
assuring  8tat«B  against  Indirect  au^ressloa 
or  subversion 

J    Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
a    The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  u'llize 
all    appropriate    processes    for    the    peaceful 
settlement  of  aU  dUputes  which  might  arise 
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between  them  and  any  other  state,  whether 
or  not  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Including  negt>- 
tlatl.)n.  Inquiry,  medli'ion,  conciliation,  ar- 
bitratkjn.  Judicial  settlement,  reetjrt  Uj  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  submission 
Uj  the  Security  Council  or  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Na'lons.  or  other  peace- 
ful  m.'an.s   of   their  choice. 

b  The  parties  Ui  the  treaty  would  axree 
that  disput«-s  concerning  the  InterpreUjtUin 
or  .ippUcatuui  of  the  Irt'aty  *hlch  were  n  • 
settled  by  n('K'"tlaUon  or  by  the  Interim- 
tii  :;.4l  Diiurm.kment  Organization  wouid  be 
subject  to  referral  by  any  party  U)  the  dis- 
pute to  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
unless  the  parties  concerned  afcjrecd  on  an- 
uUwT  mo<i«'  '  .f  settlement 

c  The  parties  t..  tJ.e  treaty  would  agree  to 
support  a  study  under  the  Cieneral  Ast-embly 
of  the  Uni'ed  Nations  of  measures  which 
ill  'Uld  be  undertaken  to  make  existing  ar- 
rangt-ments  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  Ulsputea.  whether  legal  or  po- 
litic:U  in  nature,  more  effective,  and  to  in- 
6Ut  ite  new  priced  urcs  and  arrangement.^ 
whf-re   needed. 

4  Maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
agree  to  5Upp<irt  mea.sures  strengthening  the 
structure,  authority,  and  oper;.tl)n  ..f  the 
United  Natlnia  so  as  Uj  improve  Its  capa- 
bi.iry  to  maintain  InternaUonal  peace  and 
security 

5  United  Nations  Peace  Force 
The  parUes  to  the  treaty  would  undertake 

t.)  develop  arrangements  during  stage  I  for 
the  est-iblishment  In  »tag»»  II  of  a  United 
Natioits  Peace  Force  To  thi*  end.  the  parties 
t.-)  the  treaty  w  ,uld  agree  on  the  following 
m»a.^ures   withm  the  United  Nations 

a  Examin.ation  ■ 'f  the  ex[iertence  of  the 
Unitf-d  Nations  leading  to  a  further  strength- 
ening of  United  Nations  forces  for  keeping 
th"  f>eace 

b  Examination  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
cluding promptly  the  attreements  envLsat'od 
in   article  43  of   the   Uni;. d   Nations  Charter. 

c  Conclusion  of  an  arre'-ment  '  <t  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Unlwd  Nations  Peace  Force 
In  st^iite  11  including  definitions  of  \ir  p,;r- 
jxxse  mUsl  n  comtM*itlon  and  strength  dls- 
po.«iti'.n  command  and  control,  trainlni? 
logistical  support,  fln.inclng.  equipment,  and 
ar:n,inients 

'i  United  Nations  Peace  Observatl^.n 
C  Tps  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  attree 
to  support  the  establishment  within  the 
United  Nations  of  a  Pe;ice  Observation  Corps 
st.iffed  with  a  standing  cadre  of  observers 
who  could  be  despatched  promptly  to  in- 
vestlg.ite  anv  situation  which  miuht  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  or  a  breach  of  rh»"  pea.-e 
Flements  of  the  Peace  Observation  Corp>« 
could  also  be  stationed  as  npp' opriate  in 
selfctetl  areas  throughout  the  world 

I    Transition 

1  Transition  from  stage  I  t.i  stage  II 
would  tuke  place  at  the  end  of  stage  I,  up..n 
a  determination  that  the  following  cir<  um- 
st.krices  existed 

a.  AU  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  in 
stage  I  had  been  carried  out. 

b  All  preparations  required  for  stage  II 
had  been  made,  ,ind 

c  AU  milit.irily  signllicint  states  had  be- 
come p<\rtieb  to  the  treaty 

2  During  the  Last  3  months  of  stage  I  the 
Control  Council  would  review  the  sltiiatlon 
respecting  these  circums'ances  with  a  \iew 
to  determining  whether  these  circumstances 
exi.sted  at  the  end  of  stage  I 

3  If,  at  the  end  of  st..ge  I.  one  or  m.  .r«' 
permanent  members  of  the  Control  council 
sh<cild  declare  that  the  fi  retf-^ing  circum- 
stances did  not  exist  the  agreed  period  of 
stage  I  would,  up<in  the  request  of  such  per- 
manent member  or  members  be  extended 
by  a  period  or  perlixls  toUllng  nr.  more 
than  3  months  for  th»»  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  foregoing  circumstances. 
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4  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  or 
periods,  one  or  more  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Control  Council  should  declare 
that  Uie  f(jregolng  clrcumsUncee  still  did 
not  exist,  the  question  would  be  placed  be- 
fore a  special  seaslon  of  the  Security  Council; 
tran.sitlon  to  stage  II  would  Uke  place  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Security  Council  that 
tiie  f  ,reg.  .ing  circumstances  did  In  fact  exist 
Stage   II 

.-•age  II  would  begin  upon  the  transition 
from  stage  I  and  would  t)e  completed  within 
3  vears  fn  m  that  date 

During  St  ige  II,  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
W'Uld    undertake 

1  To  continue  all  (..bllgatlons  undertaken 
during  stage  I: 

2  To  reduce  further  the  armamenU  and 
arm»'d  forces  reduced  durlt^g  stage  I  and  to 
carry  out  additional  measures  of  disarma- 
ment  in   the  manner  outlined   below; 

3,  To  insure  t.bat  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  would  have  the 
capacitv  t  .  verify  In  the  agreed  manner  the 
<  blik-at: ons  undertaken  during  stage  11;   and 

4  I  1  .strengthen  further  the  arrangements 
f  ..  keeping  the  j^eace  through  the  eetabllsh- 
n.ciit  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  and 
through  the  additional  me.isurcs  outlined 
bcluw. 

A     Armaments 

1     KeducMon  of  armamtriits: 

a  lli.Kse  p,irlle.H  U>  the  treaty  which  had 
during  St  iK'e  I  redu.ed  their  armiunents 
iri  ag.'.ed  c.iteg(,rieH  by  30  percent  Would 
Uuiing  stage  II  further  reduce  each  type  of 
armament  in  the  categories  Hated  In  section 
A.  subparagraph  1  b  of  stas?e  I  by  50  percent 
of  the  ii.vent..ry  existing  at  the  end  of 
t-tage   I 

b  nio.so  parties  t  .  I'le  treaty  which  had 
not  b«-en  subject  to  me.i.sures  for  the  re- 
duction of  arman^enta  during  stage  I  would 
submit  to  the  International  Di.'.armament 
Oriianlz.itlon  an  appropriate  declaration  re- 
sfH-cting  the  lnventorie.s  by  tvpex  within  the 
c  it.-,.,,rles  listed  In  suge  I.  of  their  arma- 
in.-.-.fs  eiLs'ing  at  the  Ix-glnnlng  of  stage  II 
.such  parties  to  the  treaty  would  during 
stage  II  reduce  the  lnvent<iry  of  each  type 
of  such  armaments  by  65  percent  In  order 
that  su.-h  [larties  would  accomplish  the  iwme 
I.  .t.il  i>ercentage  of  reduction  by  the  end  of 
KtaKe  II  as  w.iuld  be  a<  i cmplLshed  by  those 
pa  t.es  to  the  treaty  wriirh  had  reduced  their 
urni  irnents  by   30  percent  in  stage  I. 

2  Additional  armaments  subject  to  re- 
duction: 

a  The  parties  to  the  trenfy  would  stib- 
mit  to  the  International  Dls.i'rmament  Or- 
ganization a  declaratl  n  res,'>rctlng  their  In- 
v.-ntories  exl.stli.g  at  tb.e  beginning  of  sUge 
II  if  the  additional  tvpes  of  armaments  In 
the  categories  listed  In  subparagrnph  b  be- 
low and  would  du'lng  stage  II  reduce  the 
Inventory  of  each  f.pe  of  such  armaments  by 
50  percent 

b  All  tvpes  of  armaments  within  further 
agreed  categories  would  be  .«ubject  to  reduc- 
tl  in  In  stage  II  (the  following  list  of  cate- 
g-^Tles  is  lllu--trHtlve)  : 

'  I  '  Armed  cr.mbat  aircraft  h.wlng  an 
emp'y  weight  of  up  trj  2  500  kil  .grams  idec- 
..irations  by  tyfx's  i 

'2\    Speclfled    types    of    unarmed    miiiiiu-y 

it..-   ruft    idecl.irailons  by  types) 

IT)  M.s.sileji  and  free  rockets  having  a 
range  of  less  than  10  kilometers  (declarations 
by  tyi)es) 

i4i  MiiTtirs  and  r'Cket  l.iunchers  having 
a  caliber  ,.r  less  than  \^m  millimeters  (dec- 
laratiiins  bv  types) 

(5)  Sjiocined  types  of  unarmored  per.son- 
nel  carriers  and  trarisp-.rt  vehicles  (declara- 
ti  T.s  bv  types) 

(fli  Cmbitant  ships  with  rtandard  dls- 
pl.Lcement  of  400  tons  or  greater  which  had 
not  been  Included  amiuig  the  armaments 
listed  m  stage  I.  and  combatant  ships  with 


standard  displacement  of  lees  than  400  tons 
(declarations  by  types). 

(  7  I  Specified  typ)es  of  noncombatant  naval 
vessels   (declarations  by  tyjies). 

(8i  8[>eclfled  types  of  small  arms  (declara- 
tions by  tyjjes) 

c  Specified  categories  of  ammunition  for 
urnuunents  listed  In  stage  I.  section  A,  sub- 
paniL^raph  1  b  and  In  subparagraphs  b  above 
would  be  reduced  to  levels  consistent  with 
the  levels  of  armaments  agreed  for  the  end 
if  .stage  II 

:<  Method  of  reduction:  The  foregoing 
nie.usures  would  be  carried  out  and  would  be 
verified  by  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  In  a  manner  corresponding  to 
tliat  provided  for  In  sUige  I.  section  A,  para- 
graph 2 

4  Limitation  on  production  of  armaments 
and  on  related  activities 

a  Tlie  parties  to  the  treaty  would  halt 
the  production  of  armaments  In  the  speclfled 
categories  except  for  production,  within 
agreed  limits,  of  parts  required  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  agreed   retained  armaments 

b  T7ie  production  of  ammunition  In  specl- 
fled categories  would  be  reduced  to  agreed 
levels  con.'lstent  with  the  levels  of  arma- 
ments agreed  for  the  end  of  stage  II 

c  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  halt 
development  and  testing  of  new  types  of 
armaments  The  flight  tefting  of  existing 
tyjves  of  mls.'lles  would  be  limited  to  agreed 
animal  que  ita.s 

d  In  accord. mce  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion the  International  Disarmament  Organ- 
ization would  verify  the  foregoing  measures 
at  declared  locations  and  would  provide  as- 
surance that  activities  subject  to  the  fore- 
giilng  mea.sures  were  not  conducted  at  un- 
declared liKations  I 

5  Additional  mea.sures       ' 

a  In  the  light  of  their  ex.imlnatlon  dur- 
ing st.ige  I  of  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
production  and  stfKkpUes  of  chemical  and 
biological  wea[X)ns  of  mass  deEtructlon.  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  undertake  the 
fijUowing  mea.'-ures  respecting  such  weap- 
ons 

(li  The  cessation  of  all  production  and 
field  te.stmg  of  chemical  and  biological 
vicajxins  (  f  iiia^s  destruction 

i2i  The  reduction,  by  agreed  categories, 
of  stockpiles  of  chemical  and  biological 
wea[><jns  of  mass  destruction  to  levels  60 
})ercent  below  those  existing  .it  the  beginning 
of  stage  II 

(3 1  ITie  di.smanllmg  or  conversion  to 
peaceful  uses  ('f  all  facilitief-  engaged  in  the 
production  or  field  te.silng  of  chemical  and 
biological  weaiKin.i-  of  mass  destruction. 

b  'ITie  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  In  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangement.6  which  would  be  set  forth  In 
an  annex  to  the  treaty 

c  In  acciirdance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  aniux  on  verlflca- 
tlon the  International  Disarmament  Organ- 
ization U-ould  verify  the  foregoing  measures 
and  wduld  provide  assurance  that  retained 
levels  of  chemical  ahd  biological  weapons 
did  ncit  exceed  agreed  levels  and  that  activi- 
ties subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations  were 
not  conducted   at   undeclared   locations. 

B    Armed  Forces 

1     Reduction  of  armed  forces: 

a  Those  parties  to  the  treaty  which  had 
been  subject  to  measures  providing  for  re- 
duction of  force  levels  during  stage  I  would 
lurther  retlucc  their  force  levels  on  the  fol- 
liiwing   basis: 

(  1  I  Force  levels  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  would  be  reduced  to  levels  50  per- 
cent below  the  levels  agreed  for  the  end  of 
stage    I 

(2)  Force  levels  of  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  which  had  been  subject  to  measures 


providing  for  the  reduction  of  force  levels 
during  stage  I  would  be  further  reduced,  on 
the  basis  of  an  agreed  percentage,  below  the 
levels  agreed  for  the  end  of  stage  I  to  leveU 
which  would  not  In  any  case  exceed  the 
agreed  level  for  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
at  the  end  of  stage  II. 

b  Those  parties  to  the  treaty  which  had 
not  been  subject  to  measures  providing  for 
the  reduction  of  armed  forces  during  stage  I 
would  reduce  their  force  levels  to  agreed 
levels  consistent  with  those  to  be  reached  by 
other  parties  which  had  reduced  their  force 
levels  during  stage  I  as  well  as  stage  II  In 
no  case  would  such  agreed  levels  exceed  the 
agreed  level  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics at  the  end  of  stage  II. 

c.  Agreed  levels  of  armed  forces  would  In- 
clude all  personnel  In  the  categories  set  forth 
In  section  B,  paragraph  2  of  stage  I. 

2.  Method  of  reduction:  The  further  re- 
duction of  force  levels  would  be  carried  out 
and  would  be  verified  by  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  In  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  that  provided  for  In  section  B, 
paragraph  3  of  stage  I. 

3,  Additional  measures:  Agreed  limitations 
consistent  with  retained  force  levels  would 
be  placed  on  compulsory  military  training, 
and  on  refresher  training  for  reserve  forces 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 

C.  Nuclear  Weapons 
1  Reduction  of  nuclear  weapons: 
In  the  light  of  their  examination  during 
stage  I  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles,  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  undertakj  to  reduce  in  the 
following  manner  remaining  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  fissionable  materials  for  use  In 
nuclear  weapons: 

a  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  submit 
to  the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
zation a  declaration  stating  the  amounts, 
types  and  nature  of  utilization  of  all  their 
fissionable  materials. 

b.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  reduce 
the  amounts  and  types  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials declared  for  use  In  nuclear  weapons  to 
minimum  levels  on  the  basis  of  agreed  per- 
centages. The  foregoing  reduction  would  be 
accomplished  through  the  transfer  of  such 
materials  to  purposes  other  than  use  In 
nuclear  weapons.  The  purposes  for  which 
such  materials  would  be  used  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  state  to  which  the  materials 
belonged,  provided  that  such  materials  were 
not  used  in  nuclear  weapons. 

c.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  destroy 
the  nonnuclear  components  and  assemblies 
of  nuclear  weapons  from  which  fissionable 
materials  had  been  removed  to  effect  the 
foregoing  reduction  of  fissionable  materials 
for   use   in    nuclear   weapons. 

d.  Production  or  refabrication  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  any  remaining  fissionable 
materials  would  be  subject  to  agreed  limita- 
tions. 

e.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  In 
an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

f.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  verification  an- 
nex to  the  treaty,  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  would  verify  the 
foregoing  measures  at  declared  locations  and 
would  provide  assurance  that  activities  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  limitations  were  not 
conducted  at  undeclared  locations. 

2.  Registration  of  nuclear  wea]X)ns  for 
verification  purposes:  To  facilitate  verifica- 
tion during  stage  III  that  no  nuclear  weap- 
ons remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty,  those  parties  to  the  treaty 
which  possessed  nuclear  weapons  would, 
during  the  last  6  months  of  stag^  II,  regis- 
ter   and    serialize    their    remaining    nuclear 


weapons  and  would  register  remaining  fis- 
sionable materials  for  use  In  such  weapons. 
Such  registration  and  serialization  would  be 
carried  out  with  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  In  accordance  with 
procedures  which  would  be  set  forth  In  the 
annex  on  verification. 

D.  Military  bases  and  facilities 

1.  Reduction  of  military  bases  and  facil- 
ities: The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  dis- 
mantle or  convert  to  peaceful  uses  agreed 
military  bases  and  facilities,  wherever  they 
might  be  located. 

2.  Method  of  reduction: 

a.  The  list  of  military  bases  and  facili- 
ties subject  to  the  foregoing  measures  and 
the  sequence  and  arrangements  for  disman- 
tling or  converting  them  to  peaceful  uses 
would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verifi- 
cation, the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures. 

E.  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 

In  the  light  of  the  examination  by  the  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Reduction  of  the 
Risk  of  War  during  stage  I  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  undertake  such  additional  ar- 
rangements as  appeared  desirable  to  promote 
confidence  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  The 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  also  consider  ex- 
tending and  improving  the  measures  under- 
taken in  stage  I  for  this  purpose.  The 
Commission  would  remain  in  existence  to 
examine  extensions,  improvements,  or  addi- 
tional measures  which  might  be  undertakers 
during  and  after  stage   II. 

F.  The  International  Disarmament 
Organization 

The  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion would  be  strengthened  in  the  manner 
necessary  to  Insure  its  capacity  to  verify  the 
measures  undertaken  in  stage  n  through  an 
extension  of  the  arrangements  based  upon 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  G,  para- 
graph 3  of  stage  I. 

G    Measures    To    Strengthen    Arrangements 
for  Keeping  the  Peace 

1.  Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes: 

a.  In  light  of  the  study  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  conducted  during  Stage  I, 
the  parties  of  the  treaty  would  agree  to  such 
additional  steps  and  arrangements  as  were 
necessary  to  assure  the  Just  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes,  whether 
legal  or  political  in  nature. 

b.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  under- 
take to  accept  without  reservation,  pursuant 
to  article  36,  paragraph  (1)  of  the  statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Jtistice,  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  that  Court  to 
decide  International  legal  disputes. 

2.  Rules  of  international  conduct: 

a.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  continue 
their  support  of  the  study  by  the  subsidiary 
body  of  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization initiated  in  stage  I  to  study  the 
codification  and  progressive  development  of 
rules  of  International  conduct  related  to  dis- 
armament. The  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
agree  to  the  establishment  of  procedures 
whereby  rules  recommended  by  the  subsidi- 
ary body  and  approved  by  the  Control  Coun- 
cil would  be  circulated  to  all  parties  to  the 
treaty  and  would  become  effective  3  months 
thereafter  unless  a  majority  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  signified  their  disapproval,  and 
whereby  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would  be 
bound  by  rules  which  had  become  effective 
in  this  way  unless,  within  a  period  of  1  year 
from  the  effective  date,  they  formally  noti- 
fied the  International  Disarmament  Organ- 
ization that  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves so  bound.  Using  such  procedures,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  adopt  such  rules 
of  International  conduct  related  to  disarma- 
ment as  might  be  necessary  to  begin 
stage  III. 
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b  In  the  light  of  the  study  of  Indirect  ag- 
greaslon  and  subveralon  conducted  In  stage 
I,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to 
arrangeznenta  neceaaary  to  aaaure  states 
agalriAt   Indirect   aggression   and  subversion. 

3  United  Nations  Peace  Force:  The  United 
Nations  Peace  Force  to  be  established  aa  the 
result  of  the  agreement  reached  during  sta^'e 
I  would  come  Into  being  within  the  tlrst 
year  of  stage  11  and  would  be  progressively 
strengthened  during  stage  11. 

4.  United  Nations  Peace  Observation 
Corps:  The  pjurtles  to  the  treaty  would  con- 
clude arrangements  for  the  expansion  of  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  Peace  Ob- 
servation Corps. 

5.  National  legislation:  Those  parties  to 
the  treaty  which  had  not  already  done  so 
would,  In  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional processes,  enact  national  legislation 
In  support  of  the  treaty  Imposing  legal  ob- 
ligations on  Individuals  and  organizations 
under  their  Jurisdiction  and  providing  ap- 
propriate  penalties   for   noncompliance. 

H.  TransiUon 
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1.  Transition  from  stage  II  to  sUge  III 
would  take  place  at  the  end  of  stage  II,  upon 
a  determination  that  the  following  circum- 
stances existed  : 

a.  Ail  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  In 
stage  11  had  been  carried  out; 

b.  All  preparations  required  for  stage  III 
had  been  made;   and 

c.  All  states  possessing  armed  forces  and 
armaments  had  become  parties  to  the  treaty 

a.  During  the  last  3  montiis  of  stage  II.  the 
Control  Council  would  review  the  situation 
respecting  these  circumstances  with  a  view 
to  determining  at  the  end  of  stage  11  whether 
they  existed 

3.  If,  at  the  end  of  stage  IT,  one  or  more 
ptermanent  members  of  the  Control  Council 
should  declare  that  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  the  agreed  period  of 
stags  II  would,  upon  the  request  of  such 
permanent  member  or  members,  be  extend- 
ed by  a  period  or  periods  totaling  no  more 
than  3  months  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  foregoing  circumstances. 

4  If.  upon  tlie  expiration  of  such  period 
or  periods,  one  or  more  of  the  permaneiit 
members  of  the  Control  Council  should  de- 
clare that  tile  foregoing  circumstances  still 
did  not  exist,  the  question  would  be  placed 
before  a  special  session  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil; transition  to  stage  m  would  take  place 
upon  a  determinaUon  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil that  the  foregblng  circumstances  did  In 
fact  exist. 

Stage  III 
Stage  III  would  begin  upon  the  transition 
from  stage  II  and  would  be  completed  within 
an    agreed   period    of    time    as    promptly    as 
possible. 

During  stage  lU.  the  parties  to  tlie  treaty 
would  undertake: 

1.  To  continue  all  obligations  undertaken 
during  sUges  I  and  II; 

2  To  complete  the  process  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  In  the  manner  out- 
lined below: 

3.  To  Insure  that  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  would  have  the 
capacity  to  verify  In  the  agreed  manner  the 
obligations  undertaken  during  stage  III  and 
of  continuing  verification  subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  stage  III;  and 

4  To  strengthen  further  the  arrangements 
for  keeping  the  peace  during  and  following 
the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
dUarmament  through  the  additional  meas- 
ures outlined  below. 

A.  Armaments 
1.  Reduction  of  armaments:  Subject  to 
agreed  requirements  for  nonnuclear  arma- 
ments of  agreed  types  for  national  forces 
required  to  maintain  Internal  order  and 
protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens  the 
parties    to    the    treaty    would    eliminate    all 


armaments    remaining    at    their   disposal    at 
the  end  of  stage  II. 

2  Method  of  reduction- 

a  The  foregoing  measure  would  be  car- 
ried out  In  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangemenU  thiit  would  be  set  forth  In  an 
annex  to  the  treaty. 

b  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on  ver'.nca- 
tlon.  the  International  Dlsarmame:it  Organi- 
zation would  verify  the  foregoing  measures 
and  wou'd  provide  asiurance  that  retained 
armaments  were  of  the  agreed  type.s  and  did 
not  exceed  agreed  levels 

3  Limitations  on  prxluctlon  of  arma- 
ments and  on  related  activities: 

a  Subject  to  agreed  arrans:ements  In  sup- 
port of  national  forces  required  U)  maintain 
internal  order  and  protect  the  p«>r»onal  se- 
curity of  citizens  and  subject  u>  agreed  ar- 
rnngements  In  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Peace  Force,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  wi>uld 
halt  all  applied  research,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  testing  of  armaments  and  would 
cause  to  be  dismantled  or  converted  to  [)eace- 
ful  u.ses  all  faculties  for  such   purfxi^es 

b.  The  forerolng  mea-^ures  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  be  set  ri>rth  in 
an  annex  to  the  treaty 

c  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on  verihca- 
tl  )n.  the  Interr.atlona:  Disarmament  Organl- 
z.it!  >n  would  verify  the  f-jrcgolng  me.usurcs 
at  declared  loatlons  and  would  provide  as- 
surance that  activities  s\]biect  to  the  fore- 
going mea-sures  were  not  conducted  at  unUe- 
cLT.red  locations 

H  Armed  Forces 
1  Reduction  of  armed  forces: 
To  the  end  -.hat  upon  completion  of  stage 
III  they  would  have  at  their  dl.sposal  only 
those  forces  and  organizational  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  agreed  forces  to  main- 
tain internal  order  and  protect  the  [)erR.inal 
security  of  citizens  and  that  they  would 
be  capable  of  providing  agreed  m.uip«.iwer  for 
the  United  Nations  Peace  Force,  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  would  complete  Uie  reduction 
of  their  force  levels,  disband  systems  of 
reserve  forces,  cause  to  be  disbanded  or- 
ganizational arrangements  comprising  and 
supporUng  their  national  military  estobllsh- 
ment,  and  terminate  the  emplcjyment  of 
civilian  personnel  associated  with  the  fore- 
going 

2.  Method  of  reduction: 

a.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  In  an  agreed  sequence  through  ar- 
rangements which  would  be  set  forth  la  an 
annex  to  the  treaty. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  fcrth  In  the  annex  on  verifi- 
cation, the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganlzaUon  would  verify  the  foregoing  meas- 
ures and  would  provide  assurance  that  the 
only  forces  and  organizational  arrangements 
retained  or  subsequently  established  were 
those  necessary  :  .r  agreed  forces  retjulred  to 
maintain  Intern  il  order  and  to  pro-ect  the 
personal  securlt.,-  of  citizens  and  those  for 
providing  agreed  manpower  for  the  United 
Nations  Peace  Force 

3  Other  limitations:  The  parties  to  the 
tre.ity  w.uld  halt  all  military  conscription 
and  would  und.Tt.ike  to  annul  legislation 
concerning  national  mlllUiry  establishments 
or  mllltar>-  servlc-  Inconsistent  with  the  fore- 
going measures. 

C  Nuclear  Weapons 
1  Reduction  0-'  nuclear  weapons  In  light 
of  the  steps  take:^  in  stages  I  and  II  to  halt 
the  production  A  ti.sslonable  m.iterl.il  for 
use  in  nuclear  weapons  and  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  st<^)ckpiUs.  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
Would  elmunate  all  nuclear  weapons  remain- 
ing at  their  dlsptsal.  would  cause  u,  be  dis- 
mantled or  con-.erted  to  peaceful  use  all 
facilities  fur  prod  iction  of  such  weapons,  and 
Would    transfer    all    materials    remaining   at 


their  dUposal  for  use  In  such  weapons  to 
puriHises  other  than  use  In  such  weapons 
2  Method  of  reduction: 
a  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  carried 
out  in  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

b    In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verinca- 
tlon    the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
zation would   verify   the  foregoing  measures 
and  Would  [Tovide  assurance  that  no  nuclear 
weafvnw  or  materials  for  use  In  such  weapons 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  parUea  to  the 
treaty  and  that  no  such  weapons  or  materials 
were   pnKluced   at   undeclared    facilities. 
D    Military   Bases  and  Facilities 
1     Reduction  of  military   bases  and    facil- 
ities    The   parties   to   the   treaty   would  dU- 
niantle  or  convert  to  peaceful  uses  the  mil- 
itary baaes  and  facilities  remaining  at  their 
dispoKal,  wherever  they  might  be  located    In 
an  agreed   sequence  except  for  such   agreed 
bases  or  facilities  within  the  territory  of  the 
parties    to    the    treaty    for    agreed    forces   re- 
quired to  malnuin  Internal  order  and  pro- 
tect  t!>e  perxjnai  security  of  cltlaens. 
2    Method  of  reduction: 
a    The  list  of  mlliury  bases  and  facilities 
subject    to    the    foregoing    measure   and    the 
sequence  and  arrangemenU  for  dlsmantllnK 
or  coiuerting  them  to  peaceful  uses  during 
5'  .Re  III  would  be  set  forth  In  an  annex  to 
the  treaty 

b  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, tlie  International  Disarmament  Organ- 
ization would  verify  tiie  foregoing  measure 
at  declared  locations  and  provide  assurance 
lh.it  there  were  no  undeclared  military  bases 
arul  facilities 
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E    Research    and    Development    oX    Military 
Significance 

1     Reporting  requirement 

The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  undertake 
the  following  measures  respecting  research 
and  development  of  military  significance 
subsequent  t<i  stage  III 

a  The  p.u-tles  to  the  treaty  would  report 
to  tlie  International  Disarmament  Organisa- 
tion any  biwlc  sclenlinc  discovery  and  any 
technoli^lcal  Invention  having  potential 
military  significance 

b  The  Control  Council  would  establish 
such  expert  study  groups  as  might  be  re- 
quired to  examine  the  potential  military 
significance  of  such  discoveries  and  Inven- 
tions and  If  necessary  to  recommend  appro- 
priate measures  for  their  control.  In  the 
light  of  such  expert  study,  the  [>artles  to 
the  treaty  would,  where  necessary.  establUh 
agreed  arrangements  providing  for  rerlflca- 
tlon  by  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization that  such  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions were  not  utilized  for  mlllUry  purposes. 
Such  arrangements  would  become  an  annex 
U.1  the  treaty. 

c  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree 
to  appropriate  arrangements  for  protection 
of  the  ownership  rights  of  all  discoveries 
ar.d  inventions  reported  to  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  a  above. 

2    International    cooperation:    The   p-ortles 
to    the    treaty    would    agree    to   support    full      i 
International    c<x)per.ttiun     In    all     fields    of      \ 
scientific  research   and  development,  and   to       [ 
en^'age    In    free    exchange    of    scientific    and       *" 
technical   information   and   free  Interchange 
of     views     amorit;    scientific     and    technical 
pcrsonr.el 

F  Reduction  of  the  Rl?ks  of  War 
1  Improved  measures  In  the  light  of  the 
sta»<e  11  e.xaminatlon  by  the  International 
Cotnmis-sion  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of 
War.  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would  under- 
take such  extensions  and  Improvements  of 
existing  arranjfements  and  such  additional 
arrangements  as  appeared  desirable  tm  pro- 


mote confidence  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 
nie  Commission  would  remain  In  existence 
t<)  examine  extensions.  Improvements  or  ad- 
ditional measures  which  might  be  taken 
during   and   after  stage   III. 

2  Application  of  measures  to  continuing 
forces:  Ilie  parties  to  the  treaty  would  ap- 
ply to  national  forces  r-jqulred  to  maintain 
Internal  order  and  protect  tlie  personal 
{.ix-urlty  of  citizens  those  applicable  measures 
concerninK  the  reduction  of  the  risk  of  war 
that  had  lx?en  applied  to  national  armed 
forces  In  stages  I  and  II. 

Ci  International  Disarmament  Organization 
The  International  Dlsiirmament  Organiza- 
tion would  be  strength!  ned  In  the  manner 
necessary  to  Injure  lUs  capacity  (1)  to  ver- 
ify the  measures  undei  Uiken  In  stage  III 
through  an  extension  of  arrangements  based 
up<3n  the  principles  set  forth  In  section  G, 
jKiragraph  3  of  st.age  I  so  that  by  the  end 
of  stage  III,  when  all  disarmament  measures 
had  been  completed.  Inspection  would  have 
been  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  territory 
of  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  (2)  to  provide 
continuing  verification  o'  dlsarm.ui.ent  after 
the  completion  of  stage  :il. 

H    Measures  To  Strengthen  Arrangements 
for  Keeping   the  Peace 

1  Peaceful  change  and  settlement  of  dls- 
jiutes  The  parties  to  t^e  treaty  would  un- 
deruike  such  additional  steps  and  arrange- 
ments its  were  nece«wary  to  provide  a  basis 
for  pe:i.  eful  chanpe  In  a  disarmed  world  and 
U)  continue  the  Ju.st  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  all  International  dUfUtes,  whether  legal 
or  political  In  nature. 

2  Rules  of  International  conduct:  The 
parlies  to  the  treaty  vould  continue  the 
codilu-ation  and  projjres  i\e  development  of 
rules  of  International  conduct  related  to  d;s- 
arniament  in   the  manner  provided  In  stage 

II  and  by  any  other  agreed  procedure 

3  United  Nations  Peace  Force:  The  parties 
to  the  treaty  would  progressively  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  Peaie  Force  established 
In  stage  II  until  It  had  ELfBiient  armed  forces 
and  armaments  so  th.it  :io  itate  could  chal- 
lenge It. 

I    Coni|Ietion    of   Stage   III 

1  At  the  end  of  the  time  period  agreed 
for  stapc  III.  the  Coniro  Council  would  re- 
view the  situation  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing whether  all  underta  dngs  to  be  carried 
out  in  .stage  III  had  been  carried  out. 

2  In  the  event  that  c  ae  or  more  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council 
should  declare  that  such  undertakings  had 
not  befu  carried  out,  the  agreed  period  of 
stage  II  would,  uixjn  tie  request  of  such 
perm.menf  member  nr  niembrrs,  be  extended 
for  a  period  or  periods  totaling  no  more 
than  3  months  for  the  p  irpose  of  complet- 
ing any  uncompleted  und«  rtaklngs.  If,  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  peilod  or  j^erlods.  one 
or  more  of  the  permaner  t  members  of  the 
Control  Council  should  declare  that  such 
undertakings  still  had  no  .  been  carried  out, 
the  question  would  be  placed  before  a  special 
se.',tion  of  the  Security  Council,  which  would 
determine  whether  stage  :;il  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

3  After  the  completion  of  stage  III,  the 
obligations   undertaken   In    stages  T,   II,  and 

III  would  continue. 

CENTR.AL    PROVISIONS    APITTCABI.E    TO    AIL 
STAGES 

1.  Subsequent  modifications  or  amend- 
ments of  the  treaty:  Tlie  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  agree  to  specific  procedures  for 
con.siderlng  amendments  cr  modifications  of 
the  treaty  which  were  believed  desirable  by 
any  party  to  the  treaty  In  the  light  of  ex- 
perience In  the  early  perlcd  of  Implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Such  procedures  would 
Include  provision  for  a  ccnference  on  revi- 
sion of  the  treaty  after  a  specified  period  of 
t.me. 


2.  Interim  agreement:  The  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  undertake  such  specific  ar- 
rangements, including  the  establtahment  of 
a  Preparatory  Commission,  as  were  necessary 
between  the  signing  and  entry  Into  force  of 
the  treaty  to  Insure  the  initiation  of  stage  I 
Immediately  upon  the  entry  Into  force  of 
the  treaty,  and  to  provide  an  Interim  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  views  and  Information 
on  topics  relating  to  the  treaty  and  to  the 
achievement  of  a  permanent  state  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  In  a  peaceful 
world . 

3.  Parties  to  the  treaty,  ratification,  acces- 
sion, and  entry  Into  force  of  the  treaty: 

a.  The  treaty  would  be  oj>en  to  signature 
and  ratification,  or  accession,  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Neitlons  or  Its  specialized 
agencies. 

b.  Any  other  state  which  desired  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  treaty  could  accede  to 
the  treaty  with  the  approval  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  recommendation  of  the  Control 
Council. 

c.  The  treaty  would  come  Into  force  when 
it  had  been  ratified  by — states.  Including 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  an  agreed 
number  of  the  following  states: 

d.  In  order  to  assure  the  achievement  of 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  permanent 
state  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
In  a  peaceful  world,  the  treaty  would  specify 
that  the  accession  of  certain  mriitarily  sig- 
nificant states  would  be  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  the  treaty  or  for  the 
coming  Into  force  of  particular  measures  or 
stages 

e.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  under- 
tiike  to  exert  every  effort  to  Induce  other 
states  or  authorities  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 

f.  The  treaty  would  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion or  acceptance  In  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional processes. 

g.  A  depository  government  would  be 
agreed  upon  which  would  have  all  of  the 
duties  normally  Incumbent  upon  a  deposi- 
tory. Alternatively,  the  United  Nations 
would  be  the  depository. 

4.  Finance: 

a.  In  order  to  meet  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization, the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
bear  the  International  Disarmament  Organ- 
ization's expenses  as  provided  In  the  budget 
approved  by  the  General  Conference  and  in 
accordance  with  a  scale  of  apportionment 
approved  by  the  General  Conference. 

b.  The  General  Conference  would  exercise 
borrowing  powers  on  behalf  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization. 

5.  Authentic  texts:  The  text  of  the  treaty 
would  consist  of  equally  authentic  versions 
In  English,  French,  Russian,  Chinese,  and 
Spanish. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
newspaper  items  in  the  morning  press, 
relating  to  the  proposal  for  a  general 
disarmament,  along  with  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  this  morn- 
ing, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19,  1962] 

Kenkedt  Hopes  Proposal  Mat  Be  Blueprint 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  United  States  yesterday  presented  its 
most  ambitious  disarmament  plan,  to  cut 
world  military  forces  by  two-thirds  In  6 
years  and  ultimately  replace  all  armies  by  a 
United  Nations  force. 

There  Is  no  real  prospect  that  this  plan, 
or  the  Soviet  counterpart  to  disarm  totally 


In  4  years,   is  attainable  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

What  advocates  of  the  new  United  States' 
program  privately  hope,  however.  Is  that  It 
may  provide  a  negotiating  base  to  check  the 
arms  race  spiral  and  Initiate  a  start  on  dis- 
armament. 

President  Kennedy,  at  his  news  conference 
yesterday,  called  the  tliree-stage  U.S.  pro- 
posal, which  he  first  outlined  In  general 
terms  before  the  United  Nations  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  a  blueprint  for  disarmament  prog- 
ress. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  dis- 
cussed the  President's  proposals  in  Geneva 
on  March  15. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  present  25-page 
draft  treaty  is  "the  most  comprehensive  and 
specific  series  of  proposals  the  United  States 
or  any  other  country  has  ever  made  on  dis- 
armament." 

With  this  plan,  the  President  said,  "the 
United  States  Is  making  a  major  effort  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough  on  disarmament 
negotiations"  in  Geneva. 

In  the  17-natlon  Geneva  disarmament  con- 
ference where  the  expected  American  plan 
was  formally  unveiled  yesterday,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  In  absolute 
deadlock  on  the  core  of  the  whole  Western 
outlook  on  disarmament:  effective  Inspec- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  as  disarma- 
ment develops,  there  can  be  inspection  only 
of  what  weapons  are  marked  for  destruction; 
the  Western  Powers  insist  there  must  also 
be  Inspection  of  the  weapons  which  remain 
In  a  nation's  possession,  to  forestaU  cheating. 

The  new  U.S.  plan  attempts  to  meet  Soviet 
Insistence  that  any  inspection  of  Soviet  ter- 
ritory represents  "espionage,"  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  inspection  to  zones  chosen 
at  random  by  an  international  authority. 
The  amount  of  inspection  would  only  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  disarmament. 

Privately,  some  Soviet  officials  have  in- 
dicated Interest  In  this  kind  of  a  spot  check. 
but  officially  the  Soviet  Union  so  far  has 
adamantly  held  Its  ground  while  refusing  to 
accept  any  kind  of  onslte  Inspection  In  the 
more  limited  field  of  nuclear  test  sxispenslon. 

In  other  words,  Instead  of  throwing  all  of 
the  Soviet  Union  open  to  Inspection  at  the 
outset.  Initially  a  zone  representing  only 
one-twentieth  of  Its  territory  might  be  In- 
spected. This  would  be  followed  by  open- 
ing a  second  zone  of  equal  size  the  next  year, 
and  so  on,  in  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  until  full  disarmament  is 
achieved.  No  nation  would  know  In  advance 
what  zone  would  be  Inspected. 

Chief  U.S.  delegate  Arthur  H.  Dean  said 
In  Geneva  that  the  new  plan,  to  "realize 
the  oldest  dream  of  man,"  Is  one  "to  freeze 
the  military  situation"  and  then  "to  shrink 
It  to  zero." 

LIKENED  TO  BAIXOOK 

Ambassador  Dean  said  that  the  disarma- 
ment concept  is  "like  a  balloon — Instead  of 
permitting  more  and  more  air  to  be  blown 
into  the  balloon  until  It  bursts,  the  air  is 
let  out  of  the  balloon,  and  the  balloon 
shrinks  In  simple  proportion  until  all  the  air 
is  gone." 

By  presenting  the  plan  yesterday  in  Ge- 
neva, the  United  States  accomplished  at 
least  one  thing.  It  countered  Soviet  Insist- 
ence that  the  Geneva  disarmament  confer- 
ence had  to  concentrate  on  the  Soviet 
disarmament  plan,  because  it  was  the  only 
one    before   the    delegates   'In   treaty   form." 

MONTHS   IN   PREPARATION 

The  plan  Is  the  product  of  many  months 
of  effort  by  the  new  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  headed  by 
William  C.  Foster,  and  much  consultation 
Inside  the  Kennedy  administration.  It  has 
been  discussed,  largely  sympathetically,  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  there  Is  no  congressional 
commitment  on  it. 
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The  dLsarmament  offer  U  not  a  packago 
which  muat  be  accepted  or  rejected  In  totai. 
omclals  MUd.  It  U  negotiable  In  detail. 
While  It  provides  a  30-percent  cut  In  all 
weapons  In  Its  flrst  stage  of  3  years,  and  a 
second  cut  of  35  percent  In  the  next  3  years. 
the  time  period  for  achieving  the  third  stage 
of  "general  and  complete  dLsarmament"  is 
unspecified  Officials  said  this  might  be  any- 
where  from  9  to  15  years,  or  more. 

Stage  I  of  the  plan  could  go  into  effect 
without  Communist  China.  But  the  partlcl- 
p  itlon  of  Red  China  and  "all  militarily 
significant  states"  would  be  required  before 
sage  II  could  begin  For  stage  III  to  become 
etectlve.  when  nations  theoretically  would 
be  left  with  only  the  nonnuclear  forces  nec- 
e«sary  for  "Internal  order,"  It  would  be 
necessary  for  all  states  possessing  armed 
fi>rces  and  armaments"  to  be  treaty  signers 

TRANSFORMATION    NEZSCD 

Offlctals  acknowledge  bluntly  that  before 
that  day  can  dawn  there  would  have  to  be  a 
v.ist  transformation  In  the  International 
scene  Among  other  things.  It  would  require 
iioceptance  by  the  United  States,  and  all 
nations  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  In  matters  affecting 
w  >rld  peace,  and  acceptance  of  a  whole  set 
ot  new  procedures  In  the  United  Nations  for 
triaintalning  International  order 

In  brief,  the  new  US    plan  provides 

Stage  I  In  three  1-year  steps,  major  cate- 
g>rles  of  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons 
would  be  reduced  30  percent  The  United 
States,  for  example.  In  the  top  category, 
w  )uld  declare  Its  numbers  of  B-52  bombers. 
Atlas.  Polaris,  and  other  big  missiles,  and  the 
Soviets  would  do  the  same 

The  reductions,  however,  could  be  In  terms 
of  destructive  power,  and  not  Just  In  num- 
bers That  Is.  the  United  States  could 
choose  to  dispose  of  nuclear-carrylns?  air- 
craft and  keep  its  Polaris  missiles  In  this 
stage  The  same  would  be  true  In  other 
categories  of  combat  aircraft,  tanks,  artil- 
lery, etc 

Arms  to  be  eliminated  wuuld  be  placed 
In  depots  and  later  destroyed  or  converted  to 
peaceful  uses,  under  an  International  Dis- 
armament Organization,  which  would  oper- 
ate closely  with  the  U  N  Military  force 
levels  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
Would  be  reduced  to  2  1  million  men  each, 
and  for  other  nations  to  corresponding 
levels 

Production  of  fissionable  material  for  mUl- 
tarv  use  would  be  halted  Measures  to 
reduce  risks  of  war  would  be  taken,  and 
studies  made  if  ways  to  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons  and  reduce  stocks  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  Participants  wouid  agree 
to  ctx)perate  In  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space 
Arrangements  for  a  V  N  Peace  Observation 
Ccrr>a  would  begin  lOfBclals  suggest  It 
might  even  be  advisable  to  equip  a  U  N 
force  with  nuclear  weapons  » 

To  verify  that  disarmament  was  taking 
place.  It  IS  sugKested  that  each  participating 
nation  could  be  divided  Into  a  number  of 
Sjijreed  zones,  on  a  checkerboard  p.itterii  F  >r 
example,  there  might  be  20  zones  each  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  each 
would  declare  In  advance  what  weapons  and 
forces  were  In  the  zone 

WOULD   RrMAIN   OPEN 

A  selection  then  would  be  made  by  agreed 
prx-ess  of  which  zone  was  to  be  Inspected 
on  another  nation's  territory  Upon  selec- 
tion of  the  zone,  the  country  involved  would 
th^n  declare  the  exact  location  In  It  of  arms 
and  forces  Once  a  zone  was  Inspected.  It 
would  remain  open  to  further  Inspection 
while  additional  zones  were  opened,  as  dis- 
armament proijressed 

SUi<e  II  A  further  reduction,  during  3 
years,  of  35  percent  in  numbers  of  weafxina 
and  forces  Nations  Just  Joining  the  pact 
at  this  point  would  have  to  reduce  their 
arm.aments    an    equivalent    of    65    percent 


Armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
USSJl.  would  be  reduced  50  percent  more 
Military  bases  and  facilities.  In  agreed  nimi- 
bers,  would  be  re-luced  Building  of  peace- 
keeping machinery  would  continue. 

HAIT   IN    TrSTlNG 

Development  and  testing  of  new  weapons 
would  be  halted  The  U  N  Peace  Force 
would  come  into  tjeing  within  the  first  year 
of  stage  II  and  would  be  progressively 
strengthened. 

Stage  III  In  this  final  perlcKl.  of  an 
agreed  duration."  disarmament  would  ctm- 
tinue  until  each  nation  retained  only  forces 
f  jr  Internal  ordei  and  personal  security  of 
Its  citizens  The  UN  Peace  Force  would 
be  bolstered  "unul  It  had  sufBcient  lu-nied 
f  Tces  and  armaments  so  that  no  state  could 
challenge  It   ' 

During  the  disarm.iment  pri>;e&8.  ma- 
chinery would  be  created  to  try  to  adjudicate 
disputes.  any  k:roea  violation,  however, 
pieaumably  wouki  cancel   the  treaty 
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several  announce- 


0I.>. ARMAMENT 

The  United  St-ites  has  t.xiay  t.ibled  at 
Geneva  an  outline  of  biialc  provision  of  a 
Treaty  on  Gener.il  and  Complete  DLsarma- 
ment In  a  Peaceful  W  irld  It  prnides  a 
blueprint  of  our  position  on  general  and 
complete  dLsarmament  aa  well  as  elabtTatlon 
of  the  nature,  se<iuence  and  timing  of  spe- 
cific disarmament  measures 

This  outline  o:  a  tre.ity  represents  the 
most  comprehens  ve  and  .specific  series  ut 
pi-oposals  the  Un.ted  States  or  any  other 
country  has  ever  riade  on  dLsarmament  In 
addition  to  stating  the  objectives  and  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  agreements  for 
disarmament,  the  di>cument  calls  for  the 
grouping  of  indr  Idual  mefusurte  In  three 
balanced  and  safeguarded  stages  We  are 
h  ipeful  that  thp.  ugh  the  give  and  6«kp  of 
the  conference  ta  )le  this  plan  will 
constructive  Influence  upr.n  the  r.eg 
now  In  progress 

I  want  to  stres.-  that  with  thl.'^  plan  the 
United  States  Is  .naklng  a  major  effort  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough  .n  dLsarmament  ne- 
gotiations We  believe  that  the  nations  rep- 
resented at  Geneva  have  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  lay  the  fi  undatlons  for  a  genulri'-ly 
secure  and  peacef  il  world  starting  through 
a  reduction  In  arms 


have    a 

nations 


Americas  I^isarmament  Plan 
In  a  major  efTjrt  to  achieve  a  break- 
thnjugh  tow,Hrd  realizing  mans  ancient 
dream  of  beating  swords  into  plowshares, 
the  United  S'ates  has  .submitted  to  the  Ge- 
neva Dlsiirmamen-,  Conference  a  complete 
and  detailed  draft  treaty  for  total  disarma- 
ment Characterl.:ed  by  President  Kennedy 
as  the  "mo-st  comj:  rehen.su  e'  such  plan  ever 
ad  winced  by  any  nation.  It  calls  for  the  al>)- 
lltlon  of  all  national  armaments  and  armed 
forces,  except  for  domestic  p<jlice.  within  .ip- 
pr  iximately  9  years. 

This  goal  la  to  t.e  reached  In  three  stages 
under  supervision  of  an  international  con- 
trol organization  It  would  have  ever-wid- 
ening powers  b«ith  to  prevent  cheating  and 
to  maintain  the  b.Uance  of  power  on  which 
peace  now  depend.',  until  peace  can  be  safe- 
gu.irded  by  a  United  Nation.s  peace  force  so 
P'>werful  that  no  nation  would  dare  to  chal- 
lenge It 

By  submitting  a  complete  draft  treaty  the 
I'nited  States  ha«  tt  last  overcome  the  self- 
lm;>08ed  dLsadvan-.ige  of  making  a  merely 
piecemeal  approach  t  .ward  limited  disarma- 
ment Having  now  put  forward  a  p<.sitlve 
program  of  our  own  in  the  !:eUI  of  dl.'- 
armament.  we  should  m»et  Russian  t.i-t!<s 
m  tlie  Ideological  and  political  arenas  also   - 


by  countering  the  Communist  manifestos 
with  a  'Manifesto  of  Freedom,"  and  by  pro- 
P'wlng  a  broad  European  peace  settlement,  on 
»hich  real  disarmament  In  the  last  analysis 
df[)ends 

Ihe  American  disarmament  plan  is  so 
sweeping  and  of  such  fateful  Impact  on  the 
life  or  death  of  nations  that  It  must  be  sub- 
jected U-)  the  most  searching  scrutiny  before 
final  Judgment  can  be  passed  on  It  But  at 
first  sight  the  American  plan  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  practical  basis  for  further  negotia- 
tions It  envisages  gradual,  progressive,  and 
baliuiced  reduction  of  national  armamenU 
and  armed  forces,  including  In  particular 
nuclear  weapons,  until  they  are  wholly  ellm- 
inited  and  their  function  Is  taken  over  by 
the  peace  force"  built  up  In  the  meantime. 
A  nuclear  test  ban  under  effective  Interna- 
tiona! control  Is  to  be  one  of  the  flrst  steps. 

An  Innovation  that  Involves  a  serious  but 
calculated  risk  Is  the  dilution  of  the  controls 
that  must  be  the  crux  of  all  disarmament 
measures  To  meet  professed  Soviet  appre- 
hensions about  espionage."  the  plan  drops 
the  previous  Western  Insistence  on  an  Initial 
census  of  all  armaments  U5  establish  a  basis 
f  ir  the  reductions  It  alstj  drops  the  pre- 
vious demands  for  unhindered  Inspection  of 
disarmament  and  of  rearmament  For  both 
aspects  of  the  problem  It  adopU  the 
"s^impUng  •  technique  used  In  checking  com- 
miKlitles  the  Idea  being  that  the  "sampling'" 
of  one  area  could  be  projected  for  the  whole 
Country 

This  new  contn>l  Idea  Is  a  very  great  con- 
cession to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  It  Is  one 
m  re  earnest  .f  the  American  determination 
U)  reach  a  disarmament  agreement  with  the 
Russians  If  it  Is  p«j8sib;e  for  reasonable  men 
to    reach    one 

Mr     HUMPHREY      Mr     President,    I 

just  quote  this  one  paragraph  from  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  which  I  think 
is  worthy  of  our  attention 

In  a  major  effort  to  achieve  a  breuk- 
through  toward  realizing  mans  ancient 
dream  of  beating  sword.s  int>  plowshares, 
the  United  States  has  submitted  to  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference  a  complete 
and  detailed  draft  treaty  for  total  dlsarm- 
iu'nent 

The  editorial  also  points  out 

I'he  .American  dl8arm.\ment  plan  Is  so 
swee{.lng  and  of  ,uch  fateful  Impact  on  the 
life  .r  death  of  nations  that  It  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  .searching  scrutiny  before 
final   Judgment  can   be  pas.sed  on  It 

With  this  I  fully  agree  TTiat  is  the 
purpose  of  the  discussion.  That  is  why 
I  have  said  that  the  draft  treaty  should 
be  the  subject  of  rational  discussion  as 
well  as  the  .subject  of  such  modincation 
and  adjustment  as  may  be  required  fol- 
lowing such  discission 

The  nnal  paragraph  of  the  editorial  is 
worthy  of  our  attention; 

This  new  control  Idea  is  a  verv  great  con- 
cession to  the  S<ivlet  Union,  and  it  Is  one 
in,.re  earnest  of  the  American  determina- 
tion to  reach  a  dls.irmament  agreement  with 
the  Russians  If  it  is  pt>.s«ibie  for  reasonable 
men  to  reach  one 

In  other  words,  we  have  walked  the 
e.xtra  mile  We  have  extended  the  hand 
of  friendship  in  a  spirit  of  trying  to  save 
the  world  from  catastrophe 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  taking  this  courageous  step — 
vvhich  will  undoubU'dly  subject  him  to 
criticism,  along  with  those  of  us  who 
support  him  —  has  taken  a  necessary  step. 
It  reveals  spiritual  and  moral  courage  on 
tlie  part  of  the  President,  his  oflflcers, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  disarma- 
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ment  agency.    This  is  the  kind  of  cour- 
age needed  in  the  que>t  for  peace. 

Men  who  will  go  to  the  battlefield  if 
there  is  a  nuclear  war  will  need  courage, 
al.so.  That  courage  may  be  obliterated 
in  the  fiery  furnace  o'  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. 

The  President  has  f  sked  the  world  to 
join  us  m  the  peace  race.  He  is  leading. 
He  has  not  been  afrail  to  lead.  He  has 
marched  out  to  the  fiont  of  the  forces, 
.scrkint;  a  just  and  enduring  peace,  ask- 
ing all  to  follow.  Tl  Is  is  a  quality  of 
statesmanship  which  merits  the  ap- 
proval— at  least  the  genuine  friendly 
sujiport—  not  only  of  the  American  peo- 
pl(>,  but  of  all  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr  CARLFON  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  .^ 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  1  he  distincuished 
acting  majority  leader  ha.s  discussed  a 
topic  which  I  think  i.s  most  appropriate 
jLs  v,i-  approach  the  Ea-ter  pencd.  I  was 
^;lad  to  hear  him  state  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  on  th(  part  of  our  Grov- 
ernment  without  rii'id— and  I  trust  fool- 
proof—  in.spection.  because  we  have  had 
.■-ome  experii  nces  in  dcalin«  with  the 
Kioup  of  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
are  ideologically  opposixl  to  us. 

On  September  1.  1961.  Mr  Khru- 
.shchev  violated  agreements  with  our 
people  meetiiiR  at  Geneva  on  nuclear 
tests,  and  since  that  ime  the  Russians 
have  exploded  more  than  50  nuclear 
bombs.  Tho.se  bombs  were  not  made 
after  September  1  of  last  year.  They 
were  made  m  the  prec  ^din).:  2  or  3  years. 
I  have  great  faith  in  our  negotiators. 
I  think  Arthur  Dt>an  is  one  of  the  great 
men  of  this  period,  and  is  a  very  able 
no^rotiator.  He  is  a  tough  negotiator, 
and  certainly   he  h.as  fireat  patience. 

As  one  Senator.  I  appreciate  the  great 
interest  in  a  program  of  disarmament. 
I  hoi>e  we  shall  \m'  abU  to  make  progress 
but  :us  we  make  this  y  rogress  let  us  not 
let  our  defensive  guard  down. 

I  think  we  must  p.-oceed  cautiously, 
as  we  take  these  steps,  and  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  there  will  be  rigid  and 
foolproof  in.spection  of  any  program 
entered  into. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kaivsas,  whase  ideas  on  these 
questions  are  always  constructive  and 
helpful  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows 
th.at  I  fiel  very  much  the  same  as  he 
does,  as  I  so  expressed  myself  during 
my  remarks.  We  cannot  rely  upon  the 
word  of  the  Soviets,  and  sometimes  not 
even  upon  the  word  of  others.  We  must 
build  into  the  proposi.Is  the  safeguards 
which  will  give  reassurance  to  oursleves 
and  to  the  world. 

Whattner  we  do  in  tlie  field  of  national 
."security  is  not  merely  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  t)ut  for  the  secur- 
ity of  the  entire  world.  We  have  com- 
mitments to  many  nations.  Even  as  we 
lu  roiiate  a  treaty,  we  must  think  of  our 
commitments  to  others. 

It  is  the  rtx-ord  of  this  U.S.  Senator 
t  )  vote  for  eveiy  measi.re  for  the  defense 
for  thus  country.  Th'-"  same  is  true  of 
the  Seimtor  from  Kansas.  I  have  voted 
to  strengthen  our  country.     I  have  never 


seeT\  any  conflict  between  having  the 
United  States  of  America  militarily 
strong,  and  at  the  same  time  seeking, 
at  the  conference  table,  to  negotiate  a 
reduction  in  the  arms  race. 

That  is  the  only  basis  on  which  we  can 
ever  negotiate  with  the  Soviets.  We 
must  come  to  the  negotiation  with  con- 
fidence which  comes  from  strength,  and 
the  Soviets  must  know  we  are  strong. 

To  those  who  say.  "Senator,  how  can 
you  be  for  disarmament  on  the  one  hand 
and  yet  vote  for  a  big  Air  Force,  vote  for 
Polaris  missiles,  and  vote  for  increased 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces?  '  I  say, 
■"In  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live, 
we  have  no  choice  other  than  to  be 
strong  militarily,  whatever  the  cost.'- 

By  the  same  token,  we  should  use  our 
strength  not  to  wage  war,  but  to  launch 
a  peace  race.  We  should  launch  the 
peace  race.  I  know  this  is  the  general 
feeling  of  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  address  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  on  September  25, 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  Us  Call  a  Truce  to  Terror 
(Address  by  President  Kennedy) 

We  meet  in  an  hour  of  grief  and  challenge. 
Dag  Hiimmarskjold  Is  dead.  But  the  United 
Nations  lives.  His  tragedy  Is  deep  in  our 
hearts,  but  the  task  for  which  he  died  Is  at 
the  top  of  our  agenda.  A  noble  servant  of 
peace  Is  gone  But  the  quest  for  peace  lies 
before  us. 

The  problem  Is  not  the  death  of  one  man; 
the  problem  Is  the  life  of  this  Organization. 
It  will  either  grow  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
our  age.  or  It  will  be  gone  with  the  wind, 
without  influence,  without  force,  without 
respect.  Were  we  to  let  it  die.  to  enfeeble 
Its  vigor,  to  cripple  its  powers,  we  would  con- 
demn the  future. 

For  In  the  development  of  this  Organiza- 
tion rests  the  only  true  alternative  to  war, 
and  war  appeals  no  longer  as  a  rational 
alternative.  Unconditional  war  can  no 
longer  lead  t-o  unconditional  victory.  It  can 
no  longer  serve  to  settle  disputes.  It  can  no 
longer  concern  the  great  powers  alone.  For 
a  nuclear  disajster,  spread  by  winds  and 
watefs  and  fear,  could  well  engulf  the  great 
and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
committed  and  the  uncommitted  alike. 
Mankind  must  put  an  end  to  war,  or  war 
will  put  an  end  to  mankind. 

So  let  us  here  resolve  that  Dag  Hammar- 
Ekjold  did  not  live — or  die — in  vain.  Let  us 
call  a  truce  to  terror.  Let  us  invoke  the 
blessings  of  peace.  And.  as  we  build  an  In- 
ternational capacity  to  keep  peace,  let  us 
Join  in  dismantling  the  national  capacity  to 
wage  war. 

dedication  to  U.N.  charter  and  world  law 
This  will  require  new  strength  and  new 
roles  for  the  United  Nations.  For  disarma- 
ment without  checks  Is  but  a  shadow,  and  a 
community  without  law  is  but  a  shell.  Al- 
ready the  United  Nations  has  become  both 
the  measure  and  the  vehicle  of  man's  most 
generous  impulses.  Already  it  has  pro- 
vided—in  the  Middle  East,  in  Asia,  in  Africa 
this  year  in  the  Congo — a  means  of  holding 
violence  within  bounds. 

But  the  great  question  which  confronted 
this  body  In  1945  Is  still  before  us:  whether 
m  m's  cherished  hopes  for  progress  and  peace 
arc  tj  be  destroyed  by  terror  and  disruption, 


whether  the  foul  winds  of  war  can  be  tamed 
in  time  to  free  the  cooling  winds  of  reason, 
and  whether  the  pledges  of  our  charter  are 
to  be  fulfilled  or  defied— pledges  to  secure 
peace,  progress,  human  rights,  and  world  law. 
In  this  hall  there  are  not  three  forces,  but 
two.  One  Is  composed  of  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  build  the  kind  of  world  described  in 
articles  1  and  2  of  the  charter.  The  others, 
seeking  a  far  different  world,  would  under- 
mine this  Organization  In  the  process. 

Today  of  all  days  our  dedication  to  the 
charter  must  be  maintained.  It  must  be 
strengthened,  first  of  all.  by  the  selection  of 
an  outstanding  civil  servant  to  carry  forward 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral— a  man  endowed  with  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  to  make  meaningful  the  moral 
force  of  the  world  community.  The  late  Sec- 
retary General  nurtured  and  sharpened  the 
United  Nations'  obligation  to  act.  But  he 
did  not  Invent  it.  It  was  there  In  the  char- 
ter.    It  is  stUl  there  in  the  charter. 

However  difficult  It  may  be  to  fill  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold's  place,  it  can  better  be  filled  by 
one  man  rather  than  by  three.  Even  the 
three  horses  of  the  troika  did  not  have  three 
drivers,  all  going  in  different  directions. 
They  had  only  one,  and  so  must  the  United 
Nations  executive.  To  Install  a  triumvirate, 
or  any  rotating  authority,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions administrative  offices  would  replace 
order  with  anarchy,  action  with  paralysis, 
and  confidence  with  confusion. 

The  Secretary  General,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
is  the  servant  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Diminish  his  authority  and  you  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  only  body  where  all  nations, 
regardless  of  power,  are  equal  and  sovereign. 
Until  all  the  powerful  are  Just,  the  weak  will 
be  secure  only  in  the  strength  of  this 
Assembly. 

Effective  and  independent  executive  action 
is  not  Uie  same  question  as  balanced  repre- 
sentation. In  view  of  the  enormovis  change 
in  membership  in  this  body  since  its  found- 
ing, the  American  delegation  will  Join  In  any 
effort  for  the  prompt  review  and  revision 
of  the  composition  of  United  Nations  bodies. 
But  to  give  this  organization  three  drivers, 
to  permit  each  great  power  to  decide  its 
own  case,  would  entrench  the  cold  war  in  the 
headquarters  of  jjeace.  Whatever  advan- 
tages such  a  plan  may  hold  out  to  my  own 
country,  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  we  reject 
it.  For  we  far  prefer  world  law,  in  the  age 
of  self-determination,  to  world  war.  In  the 
age  of  mass  extermination. 

plan  fob  general  and  complete 
disarmament 

Today,  every  Inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  thLs  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man. 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  moment 
by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by  madness. 
The  weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished  before 
they   abolish    us. 

Men  no  longer  debate  whether  armaments 
are  a  symptom  or  a  cause  of  tension.  The 
mere  existence  of  modern  weapKDns — 10  mil- 
lion times  more  powerful  than  anything  the 
world  has  ever  seen  and  only  minutes  away 
from  any  target  on  earth — Is  a  source  of 
horror  and  discord  and  distrust.  Men  no 
longer  maintain  that  disarmament  must 
await  the  settlement  of  all  disputes,  for 
disarmament  must  be  a  part  of  any  perma- 
nent settlement.  And  men  may  no  longer 
pretend  that  the  quest  for  disarmament  is 
a  sign  of  weakness,  for  in  a  splrallng  arms 
race  a  nation's  security  may  well  be  shrink- 
ing even  as  its  arms  Increase. 

For  15  years  this  organization  has  sought 
the  reduction  and  destruction  of  arms.  Now 
that  goal  is  no  longer  a  dream;  it  Is  a  prac- 
tical matter  of  life  or  death.  The  risks  in- 
herent in  disarmament  pale  in  comparison  to 
the  risks  Inherent  in  an  unlimited  arms  race. 
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It  Is  In  this  spirit,  that  the  recent  Belgrade 
Conference,  recognizing  that  this  Is  no  luni?er 
a  Soviet  problem  "r  an  American  problem 
but  a  human  problem  endorsed  a  prignim 
of  "general,  complete  and  strictly  and  Inter- 
i!  itlonally  controlled  disarmament  "  It  l.i  in 
this  same  spirit  that  we  m  the  United  States 
hu'.e  labored  this  year,  with  a  new  urgency 
and  with  a  new,  now-statutory  agency  fully 
endorsed  by  the  Congress,  to  And  an  approach 
to  disarmament  which  wcjuld  be  so  far- 
reaching  yet  realistic,  8<j  mutually  balanced 
and  bene:;cial.  that  It  could  be  accepted  f>y 
every  nation  And  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that 
we  have  presented,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  label  b^th  na- 
tions now  accept  of  general  and  complete 
dl-nrmament,  a  new  statement  of  newly 
agreed   principles   for   negotiation 

But,  we  axe  well  .iw.ire  thi'.  all  issues  of 
principle  are  not  set'led  and  that  principles 
al'ine  are  not  enough  It  is  therefore  our 
Intention  to  challenvce  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
to  an  arms  rice  but  to  a  peace  rac^-  to  ad- 
vance together  s"ep  by  step,  stage  by  st  ige, 
until  general  and  complete  dlsarm.iment  has 
been  achieved  We  invite  them  n'jw  to  go 
beyond  agreement  In  principle  to  re.ich  i^rec- 
nienl  on  actual  plans 

The  progr  tm  to  be  presented  to  this  As- 
sembly f  ir  get',eral  and  complete  dlsarma- 
men:  und^r  effective  intern. itional  control 
moves  to  bridi?e  the  i;ap  between  those  who 
ln.si3t  on  a  grad'.iil  approach  and  th'>se  who 
t.ilJt  only  .if  the  Hna!  ,ind  tot  il  achievement 
It  would  create  mu-hinery  to  keep  the  peace 
as  It  de9trr>ys  the  m  irhlne.s  of  war  It  w  )ul(l 
proceed  through  bal  meed  and  salegvi  irUccl 
stages  designed  to  give  no  state  a  military 
advant.igc  ovr  another  It  would  place  the 
final  responsibility  fir  veriflcatlon  and  con- 
trol where  it  b?:o::g-^ — not  with  the  big 
powers  al-me,  not  with  one's  adversary  or 
ones  .self,  but  m  an  International  .>rg,inlza- 
tlon  within  the  f.-amework  of  the  United 
Nations      It  would  .is.sure  that  indispensable 

condition  of  disarm  iment     true  Inspection 

and  .ipplv  It   in  ,sr. ages  pr  ip<jrtionite   t.>  the 
stage    of   disarmament       It    would   cover    de- 
livery systems  i.s  we;:  as  we  ipon.s       It  would 
ultimately    hilt    'heir   prfxluc'ion    as   well   as 
their   testm/    thf-ir   tr  msfer  .w  well   .^s   their 
pf)sse.ssi.jn       It  would  achieve,  u.'-der  the  eye 
of   an    Inter:. ationil   dUarm.iment    orgxniza- 
tlon,  a  steady  reduction   m  forces,  both  nu- 
cle.ir  and  conventional    until  It  has  abolished 
all    armes    and    all    weapons    except    thf^se 
needed  for  internal  order  and   a  liew  United 
Nitions    Peace    Force       And     It    st  irta    'hat 
pr.x-ess  now    t-Ki  ly    even  as   the   talks  begin 
In   short,    general   and   complete   disarma- 
ment must   no  longer   be   a  slogan,    used    to 
resist  the  first  steps.     It  is  no  longer  to  be  a 
goal  without  means  of  achieving  it.  without 
means    of     verifying     ita    progress,     without 
me.ins   of   keep.ng   the    peace      It    is    now    a 
realistic  plan  and  a  test  -a  test  of  those  oniy 
Willing  to  talk  and  a  test  of  those  willing  to 
act  * 

Such  a  plan  would  not  bring  a  world  free 
fi-om  conflict  or  greed,  but  it  would  bring  a 
world  free  from  the  terrors  of  m.wjs  destruc- 
taon  It  would  not  usher  In  the  era  of  the 
super  it.ite.  but  It  would  usher  In  an  era  In 
Wli.ch  no  state  could  annihilate  or  be  anni- 
hilated by  another 

I.i  194S.  this  Nation  prop.aeed  the  Baruch 
plan  to  Internationalize  the  atom  before 
'Jther  nuiona  even  possessed  the  bomb  or 
aemiUUrlzed  their  trfK)ps  We  prop.«ed 
with  our  allies  the  disirm.iment  p;  m  of 
1931  while  still  at  war  in  K  jrea  And  we 
ma<ce  our  prop  .sals  today,  while  build iii;<  up 
our  defenses  .ver  Berlin.  n(.>t  because  we  are 
inconsistent  or  insincere  or  intimidated  bu* 
becuise  we  k  ,ow  the  rights  of  free  men  wii 
prevail  -be-au^e.  while  we  are  compelled 
ag  ilnst  our  will  to  rearm,  we  look  conflden':y 
beyond  Berlin  to  the  kind  of  disarmed  world 
we  all  prefer 
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I  therefore  prop. vse  .n  the  basis  of  thl.s 
pl.m  that  dlSiirm.imen:  ne^'otiatlons  resume 
promptly  and  continue  without  interruption 
until  an  entir»»  progr.un  for  general  a:.d 
comple'e  dls.irmament  has  no:  jnly  been 
.igreed   but   has  been  actually   achieved 

I'K    ifOS^LS      TO       HAI  T       rUSTING       AND        NI   it  EAR 
AK.M.-i     R\i   E 

The  logical  place  to  begin  is  a  treaty  as- 
suring the  end  of  nuclear  teau  of  all  kinds, 
in  every  environment,  under  w  rk.tble  con- 
trols The  United  States  and  the  Unlt?d 
Kifigdom  have  proposed  such  a  treaty  that  is 
b.>th  re.isonab'.e.  effective,  and  ready  for 
signature  We  are  still  prepared  t.)  sign 
that  tre.ity  today 

We  also  proposed  a  mutual  bun  on  atmoa- 
pherlc  testing,  without  Inapectlon  or  con- 
trols, in  order  r.,  save  the  human  race  from 
the  poison  of  radioactive  fallout  We  regret 
that  that  offer  w.us  not  accepted 

For  15  years  we  have  sought  to  make  the 
atom  an  instrument  of  peaceful  growth 
rather  than  of  war  But  fc.r  15  years  our 
concession*  have  been  m.itched  by  obstruc- 
tion, our  palienre  by  intransigence  And  the 
pleaa  of  mankind  for  peace  have  met  with 
disregard 

Finally,  lus  the  expliaslorus  of  others  be- 
clouded the  skies  my  coiuitry  was  left  with 
no  alternative  but  to  act  In  the  interests  of 
Its  own  and  the  free  world's  security  We 
cannot  end.inger  that  security  by  refraining 
from  testing  while  others  improve  their 
arsenals.  Nor  can  we  endanger  It  by  an- 
other long.  unln>pected  bin  on  testing  F-ir 
3  veurs  we  accepted  th.>se  risks  In  our  open 
six-iety  while  feekmj;  .ii^reenviif  on  inspec- 
tion But  this  year  while  we  were  negotiat- 
ing m  gcjiKl  faith  In  Oeneva.  others  were 
secretly  preparing  new  experimenu  in 
de<!tructlon. 

Our  testa  are  not  polluting  the  atmosphere 
Our  deterrent  weap«jns  are  guarded  against 
acculentul  explosion  or  use  Our  doctors  and 
scientists  stand  ready  to  help  any  nation 
me.-usure  and  meet  the  hazards  t-j  health 
which  Inevitably  result  from  the  tests  m  the 
atmofip)here 

But  to  halt  the  spread  of  these  terrible 
weapons,  to  halt  the  contamination  i>f  the 
air.  U)  halt  the  spirallng  nuclear  arms  race, 
we  remain  ready  to  seek  new  avenues  of 
agreement  Our  new  disiirmament  program 
thus  includes   the  following  proposals 

First,  signing  the  test  bun  treaty  by  all 
nations  This  can  be  done  now  Test  ban 
negotiations  need  not  and  should  not  await 
general  dlsiirmament 

Second  stopping  the  production  of  flssL.n- 
able  materials  f  >r  use  in  weapons  and  pre- 
venting their  transfer  to  any  n,iti,,n  now 
lacking  In  nuclear  weapons 

Third,  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  to  states  that  do  not 
own  them 

Fiurth.  keeping  nuclear  weapons  from 
seeding  new  battlegrounds  In  outer  space 

Fifth,  gradually  destroying  existing  nu- 
clear weapons  and  converting  their  materials 
t<j  peaceful   uses,   and 

Finally,  halting  the  vinlimited  testing  and 
production  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  and  gradually  destroying  them  aa 
well 


WORLDWIDE    LAW    AND    LAW    ENroRCEMENT 

To  destroy  arms,  however  la  not  enough 
We  mu.st  create  even  .is  we  destroy  creating 
worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement  as  we 
outlaw  worldwide  war  and  weapons  In  the 
world  w-  seek,  the  United  N.itlors  emergency 
forces  whl'h  have  beeti  ha-illv  a-sembled. 
uncertainly  supplied.  and  Inadequately 
financed  will  never  lie  enough 

Therefore,  the  United  States  recommends 
that  all  member  nations  earma  k  special 
peacekeeping  units  In  their  armed  forces. 
to  be  on  call  of  the  United  Katlo.-js.  to  be 
specially  trained  and  quickly  available,  and 


witli    ailwmre     provisi.  n     f.,r    tin.inclul     and 
lo^^Lstu-  supjxirt 

In  addition,  the  Americ.m  delegatioii  will 
suggest  a  series  at  steps  to  Improve  the 
United  Naticns'  machinery  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  r..r  on-the-sjK>i  fact- 
finding mediation  and  adjuilicatlon.  for  ex- 
tending the  rule  of  international  Inw  For 
peace  Is  not  .s-ilely  ti  rr.i!t».r  ,,f  military  or 
technical  problems,  it  is  prlm.irily  a  problem 
of  politics  and  people  And  unli-sa  man  can 
match  his  strides  in  weap..nry  and  technol- 
ogy with  equal  strides  In  socl.il  and  p<illtlcal 
development,  our  great  strength,  like  that  of 
the  dlnosjiur  will  be.-ome  Inciipable  of  proper 
cotitrol  and.  like  the  din>..s.iur.  \,inl«h  from 
the  earth 

EXrrNDINi;    THE    RILE    or    LAW    To    OITER    SPA(  E 

As  we  extend  the  rule  of  law  on  earth,  so 
must  we  al.vj  extend  it  to  n^ns  new  do- 
mam     outer  apace 

All  of  us  salute  the  brave  cosmonauts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  The  new  horizons  of  outer 
space  must  not  be  riven  by  the  old  bitter 
concepts  of  imperialism  and  .so.treign  cla.ms 
The  cold  reaches  of  the  universe  must  ncU 
become  the  new  arena  of  an  even  t  older  war 

To  this  end  we  shall  urge  prop<«ul8  ex- 
tending the  United  Nations  (.harier  to  the 
limits  of  man  s  exploration  In  the  universe, 
reserving  outer  space  for  j>eaceful  use.  pro- 
hibiting weapons  of  mavj  destruction  in 
space  or  on  celestial  IXKlles.  and  opening 
the  mysteriej  and  benefits  of  space  to  every 
nation  We  shall  further  propose  c>H>{>era- 
tive  e(T(jrts  between  all  nations  In  weather 
prediction  and  eventually  m  weather  con- 
trol We  shall  propcjse.  finally  a  global  sys- 
tem of  communications  satellites  linking  the 
whole  World  in  telegraph  and  telephone  and 
radio  and  television  The  d.iy  ru-«><l  not  be 
far  away  when  such  a  system  will  televi«;c 
the  p-i>ceedlng»  of  this  b..dv  t..  every  corner 
of  the  world  for  the  benefit' of  p,M, ,. 

INITKD    NATIONS    DECADE    Or    Cr  V  M  r  ,rM  r  NT 

But  the  mysteries  of  outer  -space  mu.st  not 
divert    our    eves    or    our    enerKl.•^    from    the 
harsh    realities    that    face    our    fellow    men 
Political  sovereignty  is  but  a  mo<  kery  with- 
out   the   means   of    meeting   p<nerty   and    Il- 
literacy   and   disease      SeU-determinat i..n    is 
but    a   slogan    If    the   future    holds    no   h<,pc 
ItMxX  Is  why  my  Nation,   which  has  freely 
shared  its  capital  and  Its  techt;    lo^v  to  help 
others    help    themselves,    n  .w    proj.,,.v,.s    ..ffl- 
clally   designating   thI-    d.  .   ,(!.•   .,:    the    1M60'8 
as    the    United    Nation      D.-.  .ulc    ,.f    L)»'velop- 
ment       Under  the  fraine*urk  of  imit  resolij- 
tl..n     the  Unlttd  Natl.-n*    existitig   effort*    in 
prom^..tlng  e^ononu.   growth  cm  I),-  exp  mded 
and      coordinated         Regloiuil     hurveys     and 
training  In5tltute8  can  now  p<K.l  the  talents 
of  many     New  research,  technical  a.^slstance 
ajid  pilot  projects  can  unkx-k  the  wealth  of 
less   developed    lands    and    untapped    waters 
And    development    can     become    a    coopera- 
tive and  not  a  competitive  enterprise    to  en- 
able   all    nations,    hcjwever    diverse    in    their 
systenw    and    l>eiiefs,    to    become    In    fact    as 
well    as   In    law    free    and   equal    n.ith.iis 
CotxjNiAi  i^M    ^Nl)    riif    |R^.N,II1^    i,»-    mrx 

CMoIt  f 

.My  Country  fav(,rs  a  w  .rid  .,f  free  and 
equal  states  We  agree  with  th  ..e  who  fay 
that  colonialism  Is  a  key  Issue  m  this  Assem- 
bly But  let  the  full  f«cu  of  that  Issue  be 
discussed   in   full 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  fact  that,  since  the 
cl.>b<  of  World  War  II,  u  worldwide  derl.ir.i- 
tlon  of  lndef)enden<e  has  tran.'f ..rni.tl  nearly 
I  billion  people-  and  9  million  squ.ire  miles 
irito  42  free  and  Independent  sUiU's  Less 
than  2  percent  of  the  world's  population  n..w 
lives  In  dependent   territories 

I  do  not  Ignore  the  remaining  p-oblems  ,.f 
traditional   colonialism   which  still   confri)nt 
this   body       Those   problems    will    be   solved, 
with  pitl'nce    go<^  will,  and  determlnat  Kin 
Wllhln    the    limits   of    our    re;  i  tisililllty    m 
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Buch  matters,  my  country  ntends  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant and  not  merely  an  observer  in  the 
peaceful,  expeditious  movement  of  nations 
from  the  status  of  colon.es  to  the  partner- 
ship of  equals  That  continuing  tide  of  self- 
determination,  which  run;j  so  strong,  has  our 
hvmpathy  and   our  support. 

But  colonialism  In  Its  harshest  forms  Is 
ni.'t  only  the  exploitation  of  new  nations  by 
old  of  dark  skins  by  light — or  the  subjuga- 
tion vt  the  poor  by  the  n -h  My  Nation  was 
once  a  colony,  and  we  knew  what  colonialism 
means,  the  exploitation  and  subjugation  of 
the  weak  by  the  powerful,  of  the  many  by 
the  few.  of  the  governed  who  have  given  no 
consent  to  be  governed,  whatever  their  con- 
tinent, their  class,  or  their  color 

And  that  Is  why  there  Is  no  ignoring  the 
•  f.ict  that  the  tide  of  self-determination  has 
not  re.iched  the  Commui  1st  empire,  where  a 
population  far  larger  than  that  officially 
termed  dependent  "  lives  under  gcjvernments 
Installed  by  foreign  troops  Instead  of  free 
Institutions,  under  a  syitem  which  knows 
only  one  party  and  one  belief,  which  sup- 
presses free  debate  and  free  elections  and 
free  newspapers  and  free  books  and  free  trade 
unions,  and  which  builds  a  wall  to  keep 
truth  a  stranger  and  Its  own  citizens  pris- 
oners l>et  us  debate  col.mlallsm  In  full  and 
apply  tlie  principle  of  free  choice  and  the 
practice  of  free  jjlebiscles  in  every  cor.ier 
of  the  globe 

TWO  TMRtATS  To  THE  PEACE 

Finally,  as  Pre.sident  o'.  the  United  States. 
I  consider  It  my  duty  to  report  to  this  As- 
sembly on  two  threats  '(j  the  peace  which 
are  not  on  your  crowdec  apciuia  but  which 
cauFe  us  and  most  of  y.  u  the  deepest  con- 
cern 

nie  first  threat  on  wh.ch  I  wish  to  report 
Is  widely  mlsunder.st<)oi  the  smoldering 
Coals  of  war  In  southeoii'  Asia  South  Viet- 
nam i.s  already  under  attack —sometimes  by 
a  tingle  as.sas.>-in.  sometimes  by  a  band  of 
guerrillas,  recently  by  full  battali.Jii.s  The 
peaceful  borders  of  Bur-na.  Cambodia,  and 
India  have  been  repeat^'dly  violated  And 
the  peaceful  j)eople  of  Laos  are  in  danger 
of  losing  the  independence  they  gained  not 
Bo  l'>ng  ago 

No  one  can  call  these  wiirs  of  liberation 
For  Ihefe  are  free  countries  living  under  their 
own  governments  Nor  are  the^e  aggresMons 
any  less  real  because  men  are  knifed  In  their 
homes  and  n..t  shot  In  the  fields  of  bat- 
tle 

The  very  simple  que-tion  confronting  the 
World  Community  is  whether  measures  can 
be  devised  to  protect  the  small  and  weak 
from  su(  h  t.iiti.s  For  if  they  are  success- 
ful m  L.i  s  .ii.d  s<  uth  Vietnam,  the  gates 
will  be  I  .pcned  wide 

n-.e  United  Stales  feeks  for  Itself  no  base, 
no  U'rritory,  no  special  position  In  this  area 
of  any  kind  We  supjvort  a  truly  neutral 
and  Independent  Laos.  Its  people  free  from 
outside  Interference,  living  at  peace  with 
them.selves  and  with  their  neighbors,  as- 
sured that  their  territory  will  not  be  used 
for  attacks  on  others,  and  under  a  govern- 
ment comparable  (as  Mr  Khrushchev  and 
I  airreetl  at  Vienna  i  to  Cambodia  and 
Hurnia 

H:it  n..w  the  negotiation  over  Laos  are 
reaching  a  crucial  stage  The  ceasefire  is  at 
best  precarious  The  rainy  sciison  is  com- 
ing to  an  end  Laotian  territory  Is  being 
used  t,.)  Infiltrate  south  Vietnam  The  world 
community  must  recognize— all  those  who 
are  involved  that  this  potent  threat  to  Lao- 
tian peace  and  freedom  Is  Indivisible  from 
all  other  threatfi  to  their  own. 

Secondly.  I  wish  to  report  to  you  on  the 
crisis  over  Germany  and  Berlin.  This  Is  not 
t!ie  time  or  the  place  for  immoderate  tones, 
but  the  world  community  Is  entitled  to  know 
the  very  simple  Issues  as  we  see  them.  If 
there  Is  a  crisis  It  is  because  an  existing 
peace   Is   under    threat,    because   an    existing 


Island  of  free  people  Is  under  pressure,  be- 
cause solemn  agreements  are  being  treated 
with  Indifference.  Established  International 
rights  are  being  threatened  with  unilateral 
usurpation.  Peaceful  circulation  has  been 
Interrupted  by  barbed  wire  and  concrete 
blocks. 

One  recalls  the  order  of  the  Czar  in  Push- 
kins'  Boris  Godunof;  "Take  steps  at  this 
very  hour  that  our  frontiers  be  fenced  in  by 
barriers.  •  •  •  That  not  a  single  soul  pass 
o'er  the  border,  that  not  a  hare  be  able  to 
run    or   a  crow   to   fly  " 

It  is  absurd  to  allege  that  we  are  threaten- 
ing a  war  merely  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Germany  from  signing  a  so-called 
"treaty  of  peace."  The  Western  Allies  are 
not  concerned  with  any  paper  arrangement 
the  Soviet*  may  wish  to  make  with  a  regime 
of  their  own  creation,  on  territory  occupied 
by  their  own  troops  and  governed  by  their 
own  agents.  No  such  action  can  affect 
either  our  rights  or  our  responsibilities. 

If  there  is  a  dangerous  crisis  in  Berlin — 
and  there  is — It  Is  because  of  "threats  against 
the  vital  interests  and  the  deep  commit- 
ments of  the  Western  Powers  and  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin.  We  cannot  yield  these 
Interests  We  cannot  fail  these  commit- 
ments. We  cannot  surrender  the  freedom 
of  these  people  for  wht^m  we  are  resjxjnsible. 
A  "peace  treaty"  whic^i  carried  with  it  the 
provisions  which  destroy  the  peace  would  be 
a  fraud.  A  "free  city"  which  was  ot  genu- 
inely free  would  suffocate  freedom  and  would 
be  an   Infamy. 

For  a  city  or  a  people  to  be  truly  free, 
they  must  have  the  secure  right,  without 
economic,  political,  or  police  pressure,  to 
make  their  own  choice  and  to  live  their  own 
lives  And  as  I  have  said  before,  if  anyone 
doubts  the  extent  to  which  our  presence  is 
desired  by  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  we 
are  ready  to  have  that  question  submitted 
to  a  free  vote  in  all  Berlin  and.  if  possible, 
among  all  the  German  people. 

The  elementary  fact  about  this  crisis  is 
that  it  is  unnecessary.  The  elementary  tools 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  are  to  be  found 
m  the  charier.  Under  its  law.  agreements 
are  to  be  kept,  unless  changed  by  all  thoee 
who  made  them  Established  rights  are 
to  be  respected.  The  political  disposition 
of  pe>oples  should  rest  upon  their  own  wishes, 
freely  expressed  in  plebiscites  or  free  elec- 
tions. If  there  are  legal  problems,  they 
can  be  solved  by  legal  means.  If  there  is 
a  threat  of  force,  it  must  be  rejected.  If 
there  is  desire  for  change,  it  must  be  a 
subject  for  negotiation,  and  if  there  is 
negotiation,  it  must  be  rooted  In  mutual 
re.spect  and  concern  for  the  rights  of  others 
The  Western  Powers  have  calmly  resolved 
to  defend,  by  whatever  means  are  forced 
upon  them,  their  obligations  and  their  access 
to  the  free  citizens  of  West  Berlin  and  the 
self-determination  of  thoee  citizens.  This 
generation  learned  from  bitter  experience 
that  either  brandishing  or  yielding  to  threats 
can  only  lead  to  war.  But  firmness  and 
reason  can  lead  to  the  kind  of  peaceful 
solution  in  which  my  country  profoundly 
believes. 

We  are  committed  to  no  rigid  formula.  We 
see  no  perfect  solution.  We  recognize  that 
troops  and  tanks  can,  for  a  time,  keep  a 
nation  divided  against  its  will,  however  un- 
wise that  policy  may  seem  to  us.  But  we 
believe  a  p>eaceful  agreement  is  p>ossible 
which  protects  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
and  Allied  presence  and  access,  while  recog- 
nizing the  historic  and  legitimate  interests 
of  others  in  assuring  European  security. 
The  fxjssibilities  of  negotiation  are  now 
being  explored;  it  is  too  early  to  report  what 
the  prospects  may  be.  For  our  part,  we 
would  be  glad  to  report  at  the  appropriate 
time  that  a  solution  has  been  found.  For 
there  is  no  need  for  a  crisis  over  Berlin, 
threatening    the    peace,    and    if    those    who 


created  this  crisis  desire  peace,  there  will  be 
peace  and  freedom  in  Berlin. 

RESPONSIBILITIES     OF     U.N.     GENERAL     ASSEMBLY 

The  events  and  decisions  of  the  next  10 
months  may  well  decide  the  fate  of  man 
for  the  next  10.000  years.  There  will  be 
no  avoiding  those  events.  There  will  be 
no  appeal  from  these  decisions.  And  we  In 
this  hall  shall  be  remembered  either  as 
part  of  the  generation  that  turned  this 
planet  into  a  flaming  funeral  pyre  or  the 
generation  that  met  its  vow  "to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war." 

In  the  endeavor  to  meet  that  vow,  I  pledge 
you  every  effort  this  Nation  possesses.  I 
pledge  you  that  we  s.iall  neither  commit  nor 
provoke  aggression,  that  we  shall  neither 
flee  nor  invoke  the  threat  of  force,  that  we 
shall  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  we  shall 
never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Terror  is  not  a  new  weapon.  Throughout 
history  it  has  been  used  by  those  who  could 
not  prevail,  either  by  persuasion  or  example. 
But  inevitably  they  fall,  either  because  men 
are  not  afraid  to  die  for  a  life  worth  living 
or  because  the  terrorists  themselves  come 
to  realize  that  freemen  cannot  be  frightened 
by  threats  and  that  aggression  would  meet 
its  own  response.  And  it  Is  In  the  light  of 
that  history  that  every  Nation  today  should 
know,  be  he  friend  or  foe,  that  the  Unltt-d 
States  has  both  the  will  and  the  weapons  to 
Join  freemen  in  standing  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

But  I  come  here  today  to  look  across  this 
world  of  threats  to  the  world  of  peace.  In 
that  search  we  cannot  expect  any  final 
triumph,  for  new  problems  will  always  arise. 
We  cannot  expect  that  all  nations  will  adopt 
like  systems,  for  conformity  Is  the  Jailer  of 
freedom  and  the  enemy  of  growth.  Nor  can 
we  expect  to  reach  our  goal  by  contrivance, 
by  fiat,  or  even  by  the  wishes  of  all. 

But  however  close  we  sometimes  seem  to 
that  dark  and  final  abyss,  let  no  man  of 
peace  and  freedom  despair.  For  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  If  we  all  can  persevere — If  we 
can  in  every  land  and  office  look  beyond  our 
own  shores  and  ambitions — then  surely  the 
age  will  dawn  in  which  the  strong  are  Just 
and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace  preserved. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Assembly, 
the  decision  is  ours.  Never  have  the  nations 
of  the  world  had  so  much  to  lose — or  so  much 
to  gain.  Together  we  shall  save  our  planet, 
or  together  we  shall  perish  In  Its  flames. 
Save  it  we  can — and  save  it  we  must — and 
then  shall  we  earn  the  eternal  thanks  of 
mankind  and.  as  peacemakers,  the  eternal 
blessing  of  God. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier  today,  I  am  highly  pleased  that 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Senate  prior  to 
Easter,  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  made 
the  very  able  and  eloquent  speech  that 
he  made  in  support  of  our  Government's 
disarmament  program. 

I  wish  to  discuss  a  few  facets  of 
American  foreign  policy  relating  to  the 
thesis  set  forth  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

How  well  he  put  it  when  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  life  of  the  great  Peace- 
maker. On  this  subject  I  speak  as  a 
religious  man.  proud  to  be  a  Christian. 
Time  and  again  I  have  failed,  as  we  have 
all  failed — because  of  the  human  frail- 
ties with  which  we  are  also  endowed — 
to  live  up  to  the  great  spiritual  obliga- 
tions and  trusts  of  our  faith.  But  as  I 
speak  as  a  Christian  today,  I  think  I 
also  speak  in  keeping  with  the  faiths  of 
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all  religions  based  upon  belief  in  a  divine 
being,  for  it  has  been  my  observation, 
as  I  have  read  over  the  years  the  writ- 
ings of  authorities  on  comparative  re- 
ligions, that  there  is  no  question  about 
the  ultimate  goals  or  the  comity  of  the 
spiritual  teachings  of  all  faiths  that  be- 
lieve in  a  divine  being. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  disarmament,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
subject  that  imposes  a  great  spiritual 
trust  on  all  governments,  for  I  believe 
we  have  a  spiritual  obligation  to  rise 
above  the  limitations  of  human  frailties 
and  seek  to  lead  mankind  into  a  disarma- 
ment program  that  will  bring  an  end  of 
the  scourge  of  war  for  future  generations. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  so  ably 
pointed  out  today,  when  we  speak  on  this 
subject,  we  must  expect  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  we  must  be  ready  for  criticism. 
But  he  and  I  have  faced  those  conse- 
quences for  many  years  as  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  we 
have  been  willing  to  warn  the  American 
people  time  and  time  again  that  unless 
an  enforceable  way  is  found  to  end  the 
mad.  immoral  nuclear  armament  race 
that  now  plagues  mankind,  the  best  of 
civilization  as  it  has  developed  so  far  in 
the  history  of  mankind  will  be  destroyed, 
for  we  know — and  I  think  the  Russians 
know — that  there  will  be  no  victors  in  a 
nuclear  war.  The  antagonists  in  this 
great  armament  race  have  gotten  them- 
selves into  a  position  in  which  they  can 
bring  about  a  mutuality  of  destruction. 
I  would  have  those  who  are  still  trying  to 
convince  others — if  in  fact  they  have 
convinced  themselves — that  we  must  use 
American  military  might  in  an  endeavor 
to  establish  a  system  of  permanent  peace 
in  the  world,  that  it  will  not  work.  If 
we  eliminate  for  a  moment  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion the  moral  principle  involved  in 
that  proposal,  the  reality  is  that  Ameri- 
can military  might  cannot  establish  a 
system  of  permanent  peace  in  the  world. 

The  exercise  of  American  military 
might  would  lead  to  world  destniction,  so 
far  as  the  great  civilized  nations  are 
concerned,  just  as  the  use  of  Russian  mil- 
itary might  would  accomplish  the  same 
horrendous  result.  So  as  we  bow  our 
heads  in  reverence  to  the  great  spiritual 
teachings  and  obligations  during  those 
holy  days.  I  would  have  the  American 
people  reflect  on  what  some  of  our  obli- 
gations of  statesmanship  are  in  respect 
to  peace,  for,  as  my  colleagues  know.  I 
hold  to  the  point  of  view  that  the  sUites- 
manship  of  the  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment, by  and  large,  will  never  be  any 
higher  or  more  notable  than  the  states- 
manship of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  The  American  people  cannot 
shuffle  off  that  responsibility  to  the  offi- 
cials of  their  Government.  They  must 
join  the  officials  of  their  Government  in 
evolving  and  developing  a  foreign  polnw 
that  will  give  mankind  its  best  hope  of 
survival  and  future  generations  thtir 
only  hope  of  inheriting  freedom  and 
peace. 

Ones  motivations,  of  course,  can  al- 
ways be  questioned  by  those  who  dis- 
agree. But  for  the  record  I  speak  from 
a  nonpartisan  motivation  today.  As  I 
have  said  before.  I  speak  as  a  disciple  of 
a  great  Republican  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  who  was  my  leading  teacher  ulien 


I  first  came  to  this  body  in  1945.  I 
refer  to  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg. 
with  whom  I  worked  very  closely  on  a 
series  of  foreign  policy  issues.  In  my 
judgment,  there  is  no  answer' to  the 
tenet  of  that  great  man  when  he  said  so 
many  times  in  tliose  historic  speeches  on 
the  Hoor  of  the  Senate  that  parti.san- 
ship  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  must 
stop  at  the  water  s  edge. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  rededication 
to  that  principle  among  many  in  our 
country  today  Speaking  nonparti.sanly. 
I  wish  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  our 
great  Pre.sident.  who  has  shown  not  only 
courage,  but  an  enlightened  understand- 
ing of  this  is.sue  unsurpassed  in  our  Re- 
public or  in  our  world  today 

Would  that  we  could  come  back  25.  35 
or  50  years  from  today,  provided  there 
is  anythin^'  U^  come  back  t.o.  to  read  the 
evaluation  that  hl.story  will  place  upon 
the  magnificent  speech  of  President 
Kennedy  at  the  United  Nations  last  Sep- 
tember. In  that  great  speech  our  Presi- 
dent laid  down  the  blueprint  for  dis- 
armament He  laid  down  ti:e  blueprint 
for  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  law 
for  the  law  of  the  jungle.  He  had  the 
coura;;e  to  refer  in  that  speech  to  the 
willingness  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  adjudicate  differences 

However,  the  important  point  in  that 
speech,  I  believe  hi.story  will  record,  is 
that  he  laid  down  an  unan.swerable  chal- 
lenge to  the  Communists  He  made  per- 
fectly clear  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  engarif  in  a  full-scale  d;s;\rma- 
mtnt  prui;ram.  It  wa^  tlie  t  ffectivc  iUi- 
swer  to  the  demawoguery  of  Khru^hcliev. 
As  Khru.shchev.  in  his  propaganda  en- 
deavors, .seeks  to  convince  the  people 
of  tlie  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
that  Russia  st<inds  for  total  disarma- 
ment, he  of  cour.se  completely  ignore.s  the 
ess'  ntiality  of  enforceable  disarmament 
Unless  there  is  enforceable  disarmament 
tliere  will  be  no  disarmament  at  all 
Essential  to  disarmament,  of  course,  are 
both  inspection  and  control.  They  are 
completely  absent  from  the  Rus.sian  pro- 
gram— or.  more  accurately  described,  tlie 
Ru.ssian  propa^-randa  about  disarmament, 
because  if  we  are  to  attribute  to  it  th.e 
label  of  a  pro^rram.  It  ought  to  contain 
within  Its  provisions  the  procedures  for 
enforcing  it.  Up  to  the  moment  that  I 
speak  the  Russians  have  made  very  clear 
time  and  time  again  that  they  will  not 
go  along  with  the  doctrine  of  enforce- 
ability of  disarmament 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
his  disarmament  program,  as  he  an- 
nounced It  m  his  great  speech  in  Sep- 
tember at  tlie  United  Nation.s.  and  as  he 
brilliantly  pre.sent»'d  it  attain  yesterday 
m  stating  his  position  on  this  subject, 
has  made  clear  to  the  world  that  we 
stand  ready  and  wilhnrj  to  enter  into  a 
dL-.armament  program  which  would  re- 
sult in  enforceability,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  m.spection  and  control,  and 
winch  would  authori.e  the  Unitid  Na- 
tions to  enforce  it. 

I  can  well  imat'ine  .some  of  the  articles 
that  we  shall  read  about  that  part  of  the 
Presidents  i>tateme'nt.  on  the  pari  of 
those  who  sef  :u  to  think  that  American 
military  mitjht  be  used  to  enforce  peace. 
I  sliail  refer  to  some  of  their  specific  sug- 
reilionj  before  I  finish  this  discussion. 


However,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  perfectly  clear  that  he 
recognizes  there  cannot  be  disarmament 
unless  all  the  powers  are  disarmed.  That 
includes  the  United  States,  of  course.  In 
my  judgment  there  will  be  no  permanent 
peace  until  that  happens;  and,  as  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg  used  to  point  out.  until 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  willing  to 
set  up  a  system  of  procedures,  under  an 
international  body  such  as  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  reason  to  every  dispute  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  world,  for  final  and 
binding  decision  in  accoi dance  with  the 
principles  of  international  law,  each  de- 
cision to  be  enforced  t>y  an  international 
body  such  as  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  closing  hour  of  the  session  be- 
fore Easter.  I  dissociate  myself  from  all 
the  recent  attacks  on  the  United  Nations, 
in  this  body  and  elsewhere,  and  from  the 
duwngradmg  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  to  sub- 
stitute NATO  or  any  other  military  al- 
liance for  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
satislled  that  a  resort  to  military  al- 
liances at  the  expense  of  weakening  the 
Ur-.'ted  Nations  will  lead  us  directly  to  a 
nuclear  war. 

If  we  could  Imagine  any  degree  of  sur- 
vi\  al  from  such  a  war,  we  would  have  to 
start  all  over  again,  because  ultimately 
w'  would  have  to  set  up  an  alliance  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world;  not  a  military 
alliance,  but  an  alliance  of  all  the  na- 
tiorvs  of  the  world  who  are  willing  to 
pursue  a  course  of  peace  under  such  a 
challenge  and  a  charter  as  is  set  forth  In 
the  San  Pranci.sco  Chart<M'. 

In  my  judf-'ment  there  Is  as  much  need 
for  putting  into  practice  the  ideals  of  the 
San  Francisco  Charter  as  tliere  was  at 
ih.e  very  critical  time  that  that  charter 
w  a.s  signed. 

Many  leaders  of  the  world  played  a 
noble  part  in  bringing  about  the  birth  of 
the  United  Nations.  However.  Ameri- 
cans can  take  great  pride  In  the  part 
played  by  Franklin  Roo.sevelt.  ably  as- 
.visted  by  Members  of  Congress.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  gave  him  greater  assist- 
aiue  than  did  Senator  Vandenberg. 
FYanklin  Roo.sevelt  did  not  live  to  see 
the  con.<ummation  of  his  dream.  How- 
ever the  Interesting  thing  is  that  the 
.'irst  act  that  President  Harry  Truman 
did  after  he  was  sworn  m  as  President 
was  to  make  the  announcement  that  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  would  go  on. 

What  a  trreat  record  he  made  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  support  of 
peaceful  procedures  for  the  settling  of 
di.sjiutes.  confronted  as  he  was.  time  and 
time  a,',ain.  by  the  actions  of  the  Rus- 
sians, which  were  anything  but  i>eace- 
ful  Standing  for  disarmament,  and 
U!  ginu  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  law 
for  mil.tary  might  as  an  instrumentality 
for  settling  disputes  among  nations, 
does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  support 
the  I*resident  of  the  United  States  in  his 
threat.  sLatcsinanlike  speeches  In  Sep- 
t;mber,  m  the  United  Nations  and.  again, 
yesterday;  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  be  a  parly  to  weakening  the  de- 
fenses of  our  country. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  the 
paradox  which  confronts  us  as  members 
o''  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Many  of  them  like  to  think  that  there  is 
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some   inconsistency   In  the  position  we 
take      We  sit   in   the  Senate   and  vote 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  defense  of  our 
country,  knowing  that  If  we  do  so  in- 
definitely, the  armaments  race  will  be 
bound  to  result  in  war.     But  in  fairness 
to  myself  and  those  who  have  confidence 
m  me,  I  say  once  more  that  I  have  voted 
not  only  for  large  requests  for  defense 
l)urposes  from  all  the  Presidents  under 
whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  In 
the  Senate,  but  I  have  voted  for  more 
money    for    defense    than   each   one   of 
them    has    recommended,     I    voted    for 
more  money  for  defense  than  Franklin 
Roosevelt  recommended  on  some  occa- 
sions; I  voted  for  more  than  Harry  Tru- 
man    recommended;     for     more     than 
Dwight  Eisenhower  recommended;   and 
already  on  one  occasion  I  have  voted  for 
more     than     President     Kennedy     has 
recommended,  and  I  may  do  so  again  if 
I  think  the  facts  warrant  my  doing  so. 
Inconsistency''     I    think    not.    unless 
one  wishes  to  reject  my  major  premise. 
Of    course,    if    one    disagrees    with    my 
major  premLse,  then  my   argument,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  falls  to  the  carpet 
of    the    floor   of    the    Senate.     But    my 
major  premise,  based  upon  my  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
based   upon   my   work   as  a   U.S.   Dele- 
gate   to    the    United    Nations    in    the 
15th    General    Assembly,    convinces    me 
that  if  Russia  ever  thinks  we  are  weak 
enough  to  enable  her  to  make  a  nuclear 
war.  Pearl  Harbor  type  of  attack  on  us. 
she  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so.     There- 
fore, by  keeping  ourselves  as  strong  as  I 
have  voted  to  do  by  way  of  military  ap- 
propriations,  I    have   tried   to   make   it 
clear  that  we  are  buymg  time.     It  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  time  to  seek  to  ar- 
rive at  the  blueprint  for  disarmament, 
about  which  the  President  has  spoken; 
and  to  devise  procedures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  disputes  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  rule  of  law. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  faith  that  the 
Russian  people  and  the  Russian  lead- 
ers will  eventually  recognize  our  p>eace- 
ful  purposes  and  motivations.  We  must 
have  faith  that  sooner  or  later  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  will  come  to  understand  our 
peaceful  purposes;  then  our  program 
will  eventually  be  adopted.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  alternative  is  because, 
as  I  have  said  before,  war  is  an  un- 
thinkable alternative. 

Speaking  in  regard  to  the  major  prem- 
ise to  which  I  have  referred,  this  con- 
viction of  mine  explains  why  I  have 
taken  certain  courses  of  action  during 
my  many  years  of  service  in  the  Senate, 
which  sometimes  have  been  misunder- 
stood or  criticized  or  rejected  by  many 
of  my  liberal  friends.  How  well  I  re- 
member speaking  in  the  Senate  as  one 
of  the  three  authors — the  then  Senator 
from  MassachusetUs.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
^he  -senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Hi-MPHREYl  being  the  others — of  the 
bill  which  outlawed  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States.  We  were 
subject  to  much  attack  then;  but  if  one 
will  check  through  the  Congressional 
Record — and  I  handled  the  legal  argu- 
ment at  that  time  for  my  colleagues, 
under  an  arrangement  for  a  division  of 


work  In  the  debate — he  will  see  that 
I  pointed  out  that  I  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Communist  Party,  as  it  operates  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  meets  the  definition  of  a  crimi- 
nal conspiracy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  party  and  its  apparatus  seek  to  use 
whatever  means  they  can  to  destroy  the 
United  States,  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  force  if  they  thought  that  by 
force  they  could  succeed. 

The  Congressional  Record  will  speak 
for  itself;  but  in  that  speech  I  pointed 
out  that  when  one  is  dealing  with  a 
conspiracy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  the  conspirator  to  take  direct,  overt 
action  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  conspiracy.  Individual 
rights  were  protected  in  the  Kennedy- 
Humphrey -Morse  bill  to  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States, 
because  we  made  it  a  mens  rea  crime. 
We  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
must  be  a  finding  of  knowingly,  will- 
ingly, and  intentionally  being  a  party  to 
the  conspiracy.  We  made  it  very  clear 
that  if  a  defendant  in  one  of  those  cases 
could  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  jury  that  he  did  not  know  the  kind 
of  organization  to  which  he  belonged — 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  unaware 
of  the  import  of  the  conspiracy  which 
had  succeeded  in  spinning  its  web 
around  him — he  would  not  be  guilty  un- 
der the  law;  the  juiT  would  have  to  find 
specific  intent.  It  was  not  a  malum 
prohibitum  crime  which  was  set  forth 
in  the  bill  outlawing  the  Communist 
Party;  it  was  a  malum  in  se  crime;  but 
we  knew  its  essentiality  so  far  as  check- 
ing the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this 
country  was  concerned. 

One  law  enforcement  official  after  an- 
other has  assured  me  that  it  has  been 
a  very  effective  legislative  tool  in  car- 
rying out  the  obligations  and  the  trust 
of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
country. 

But  I  stress,  as  we  talk  about  disarma- 
ment today,  that  enforcibility.  inspec- 
tion, and  control  are  its  essentials;  and 
the  President  has  made  that  clear  over 
and  over  again  in  his  brilliant  statements 
on  the  subject.  To  those  sincere,  dedi- 
cated, deeply  religious  people — and  I  re- 
ceive much  mail  from  them  these  days — 
who  are  members  of  various  peace 
groups  in  the  United  States,  and  who  say, 
"We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand your  position  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter," because  I  refuse  to  accept  their  pro- 
posal for  unilateral  disarmament,  I  say 
again,  as  I  said  to  them  last  Saturday 
in  my  home  State,  and  as  I  have  said  to 
many  of  their  delegations  which  have 
visited  my  office  in  Washington,  D.C., 
"Where  we  part  company  is  on  this 
premise:  You  seem  to  think  that  the 
United  States  could  unilaterally  disarm 
and  still  survive.  You  seem  to  think  that 
Russia  would  not  commit  a  nuclear  at- 
tack upon  us  if  we  got  ourselves  into 
a  position  so  defenseless  that  we  could 
not  counter  that  attack,  although  we 
know  that  war  would  destroy  both  coun- 
tries." 

So  there  is  a  complete  failure  to  have 
any  meeting  of  minds  on  this  subject 
matter,  for  these  wonderful  people — and 
they  are  wonderful,  and  I  always  have 


great  admiration  for  those  who  are 
motivated  by  sincerity  of  purpose,  even 
though  I  think  their  case  is  completely 
unsound;  nevertheless,  they  stand  by 
their  convictions — have  no  common 
premise  with  me.  insofar  as  the  crux 
of  the  problem  is  concerned,  although  I 
certainly  share  all  their  ideals,  and  I 
certainly  agree  with  them  about  the 
great  moral  principles  for  which  they 
stand.  But  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  I 
have  a  trust  to  perform  which  they  do 
not  have.  As  I  said  to  them  the  other 
evening,  I  really  wonder  whether  they 
would  vote  or  take  the  position  they  are 
asking  me  to  take,  if  they  sat  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  be- 
came convinced,  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  that  to  follow  such  a 
course  of  action  would  certainly  guaran- 
tee the  destruction  of  the  United  States. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  wonder 
whether  they  would  cast  such  a  vote  or 
take  such  a  position. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  meet- 
ing of  minds,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
with  those  who  propose  unilateral  dis- 
armament. I  will  not  run  the  risk.  I  will 
not  make  the  gamble,  I  refxise  to  take 
the  chance,  because  I  believe  I  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  resolve  all  doubts  in  this 
field  in  favor  of  adequate  defense  which 
will  make  clear  at  all  times — day  and 
night — to  Khrushchev  that  he  has 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
a  nuclear  war. 

But  that  leads  me  to  discuss  another 
aspect  of  this  problem.  There  are  many 
groups — not  only  the  so-called  peace 
groups  comF>osed  of  very  dedicated  men 
and  women,  but  also  others,  including 
some  scientists — who  are  very  much 
alarmed  and  disturbed  because  of  the 
possibility  and,  with  each  passing  day, 
the  increased  probability,  that  once  more 
the  United  States  will  engage  in  at- 
mospheric testing. 

It  is  well  known  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  I  believe  atmospheric  test- 
ing to  be  immoral.  It  is  a  rather  sad 
reflection  on  today's  level  of  civilization 
that  we  are  even  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  nuclear  testing.  Yet  it  leads 
us  into  another  paradox.  In  this  in- 
stance I  wish  to  state  that  in  my  judg- 
ment Senators  are  put  in  the  position 
of  having  to  make  a  choice  between  de- 
grees of  immorality,  for  let  the  record 
clearly  show  that  I  support  the  position 
the  President  has  taken  in  regard  to 
atmospheric  testing.  I  reluctantly  sup- 
port it,  as  I  know  he  reluctantly  reached 
his  decision.  I  sadly  support  it,  as  I 
know  he  was  sad  when,  after  the  evi- 
dence was  presented  to  him,  he  felt  it 
necessary,  in  fulfillment  of  his  trust  to 
the  Nation,  to  announce  to  all  the  world 
that  unless  a  workable  understtuiding 
could  be  reached  with  Russia  in  regard 
to  ending  all  atmospheric  tests  in  the 
future,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
authorize  atmosphere  testing,  although 
highly  limited  in  scope,  by  our  country. 
The  last  part  of  the  President's  program 
is  very  easily  overlooked  by  many  per- 
sons; but  again  it  should  be  said,  as  some 
of  us  have  said  before,  that  the  President 
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Is  not  proposing  wide-open  atmospheric 
testing.  He  is  acting  on  the  basia  of  an 
accumulation  of  evldenoe.  which  has 
been  submitted  to  hini  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Pbrces  of  our  coun- 
try, regarding  what  was  accomplished 
by  the  Russians  when  they  broke  faith 
and  engaged  in  the  ignominious  decep- 
tion practiced  upon  the  group  meeting 
at  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  trymg  to 
reach  some  agreement  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing.  Nevertheless,  even  while 
they  were  meeting,  the  Russians  were 
preparing  their  bombs  for  atmospheric 
testing — preparations  which  required  a 
minimum  of  30  days  for  any  bomb  they 
would  test,  and  for  the  larger  ones — and 
most  of  them  were  larger — required  from 
90  to  120  days. 

To  some  of  my  friends  who  And  it 
most  difficult  to  l^elieve  that  the  leaders 
of  any  government,  such  as  Russia,  could 
possibly  be  as  amoral  as  they  demon- 
strated themselves  to  be  at  the  Geneva 
conference  in  regard  to  nuclear  testing. 
I  say  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  evidence.  The  Russian  dele- 
gates sat  for  weeks  in  that  international 
conference,  complete  deceivers,  plan- 
ning— even  while  they  pretended  to  be 
trying  to  work  out  such  an  arranse- 
ment — again  to  endanger  mankind  by 
engaging  in  atmospheric  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

All  I  can  say  in  a  public  address  such 
as  this  is  that  I  am  sati.sflod.  as  the 
President  has  tried  to  make  clear,  by  the 
use  of  language  which  I  think  so  clear 
that  those  who  read  cannot  possibly  mis- 
understand, that  the  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  in  their  last  atmospheric  test- 
ing the  Russians  made  great  headway  m 
regard  to  perfecting  the  delivery  of  nu- 
clear warheads. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  progress 
they  made  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  an  antimissile  missile.  But  atrain  all 
we  can  do  as  memlKjrs  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — and  I  under.'^tand 
the  .<iame  is  true  insofar  as  the  briefings 
received  by  memt)ers  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  are  concerned — is  to 
operate  as  jurors  on  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  us  when  we  come  to  pass 
Judgment  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be 
established.  That  evidence  left  no  room 
for  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  know  of  not 
one  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  does  not  share  with  me 
thLS  point  of  view.  I  think  this  is  one 
point  on  which  there  is  complete  una- 
nimity— as  there  is.  to  the  surprise  of 
many  persons,  but  not  to  the  surprise  of 
tho.^e  of  us  who  serve  on  the  committee, 
on  mo.st  of  the  issues  which  come  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  once  its 
memt>ers  receive  briefings  by  the  experts, 
scientists,  and  diplomats  who  bring  ttj 
that  committee  information  which,  for 
.«;ecurity  reasons,  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  country  as  a  whole 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr.  Pre.sid*  nt.  will 
the    Senator    from   Oregon   yield' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair ».  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr   MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  am  Impro'^sed  by 
the  Senators  statement  that  t^enerally 
there  IS  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the 


members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, after  they  are  briefed— presum- 
ably by  officials  from  the  executive  de- 
partments, including,  no  doubt,  the 
State  Department.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  mean  to  imply  that,  after 
they  receive  such  briefings,  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
are  generally  in  accord  in  regard  to.  and 
that  they  thorouk'hly  support,  the  rec- 
ommend.itJon.s  and  policies  of  the  State 
Departmenf 

Mr  MORSE.  No.  The  votes  taken 
in  the  committee  .show  that,  when  the 
members  of  the  committee  come  to  de- 
cide on  a  letiislative  course  or  policy  to 
be  recommended  by  the  committee  to 
the  Senate,  time  and  time  again  they 
find  themselve-s  unanimous  or  with  only 
a  .small  number  of  minority  votes 

I  am  proud  to  say  to  the  Senattjr  from 
Idaho  that  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  never  think  of  the  Democ-atic 
or  Republican  side  of  the  committee 
Uible.  and  I  do  not  tiunk  any  of  my  col- 
leagues do;  but  there  i^  ireneral  recogni- 
tion that  there  is  a  common  trust  in  that 
committee  to  make  a  determination 
based  on  where  tlie  facts  lead  Ver>' 
often,  on  both  .sides  of  trie  table,  we  find 
our.sclve.s  praotic.illy  uiianiinous  in  our 
optx>sition  to  a  recommendation,  as  well 
a.s  practically  unanimous  in  supix)it  of  a 
rec  >mmei^dation. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  will 
thet  Si'iuitor  vield  further? 
Mr  MORSE  I  yield. 
Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  s  mail  from  back  home,  as  i.s 
true  of  mine,  is  extremely  critical  of  .some 
of  the  policies  and  proizram.s  spon-ored 
by  the  state  Department,  particularly  in 
handling  tiie  aid  program  and  in  operat- 
ing mea-ures  in  South  America,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
us  vitally  interested.  I  wonder  if.  in  such 
ca.ser..  the  Senator's  committee  takes  any 
steps  mvolvint:  remedial  a.-tion  to  cor- 
rect what  may  be  abuses  or  ineptitude 
on  thr^  part  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr  MORSE  Time  and  time  again  we 
have  done  so  At  the  present  time  we 
are  completing  our  hearings  in  regard 
to  the  authon/ation  bill  for  mutual 
.security  Tune  after  time  an  over- 
whelmint,'  majority,  or  sometimes  all  of 
us.  have  fuuni  ourselves  m  di> agree- 
ment with  some  suggestions  that  have 
been  made,  or  m  arreement  on  the  need 
for  modi f Vina  them. 

I  am  proud  of  tiie  Foreiun  Relations 
Committees  part  in  modifying  some  of 
the  foreicn  policies  as  they  have  come 
before  the  committee  m  both  I^'mo- 
cratic  and  Republican  aJnuni.-trations. 

Mr.  DWOR.SHAK.  Of  course,  that  is 
lo.;ical  procedure,  because  the  .State  De- 
partment is  largely  dominated,  not  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  by  .so-called 
career  professional  jx'r.sonnel.  who  make 
the  contacts  and  formulate  the  policies 
after  considering  the  developments  in 
various  countries  abroad  In  those  cir- 
cumstances it  is  natural  that  partisan- 
ship .sliould  be  musins?  in  the  drhbera- 
tions  and  activities  and  policies  outlined 
by  the  .State  Department. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  administrative  officers  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Sccretar>'  of  State,  tlie 


Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  vari- 
ous Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  must 
rely  very  heavily  for  their  Information 
upon  our  embassies  and  missions  abroad; 
but  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  I  think  we  have  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  the  valued  Judgments  which 
the  administrative  officers  have  made,  at 
least  under  all  the  administrations  in 
the  18  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Many  {arsons  have  the  false  notion 
that  policies  in  the  State  Department 
are  not  subject  to  the  precious  protec- 
tion that  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to,  which  we  know  as  the  system 
of  checks.  I  happen  to  know  that  time 
and  time  again  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  opposed  and  rejected  proposals  made 
to  him  by  foreign  missions  or  embaasles 
or  subordinates  in  the  State  Department. 
Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 
Mr  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Oret,'on  has  made  many  insp>ection 
tours  in  Latin  American  countries.  In 
view  of  the  extensive  commitments 
made  last  year  by  the  United  States 
to  support,  during  the  next  decade, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  to 
bring  greater  security  to  the  under- 
developed countries  of  South  America.  I 
am  wondering  whether  the  Senator  has 
sen.sed  any  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  our  personnel  in  the  embassies 
and  tlie  various  agencies  of  the  executive 
department  which  are  supervising  the 
aid  program  in  South  America,  particu- 
larly Irvsofar  as  self-help  and  cooperative 
features  Inherent  in  the  program  are 
concerned. 

Mr  MORSE  No  My  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative.  By  and  large,  our 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  our  offlclals 
In  embassies  in  Latin  America  are  not 
only  de<licated  public  .servants,  but  are 
\r;y  able  Some  of  the  very  best  help 
we  have  had  m  evaluating  proposals  in 
some  of  the  lAtin  American  countries 
tor  assistance  has  come  from  our  em- 
bassies, both  prior  to  the  Alliance  for 
Protrre.ss  program  and  now  under  the 
pro»;ram  A  cood  many  caveats,  a  good 
many  warnings,  a  good  many  sugges- 
tions fur  changes  being  made  in  pro- 
posals made  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, have  come  from  some  of  our 
emba&aes  themselves. 

Of  course,  there  cannot  be  such  a  far- 
flun;,'  organization  as  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice without  having  persons  in  it  from 
time  to  time  follow  a  course  of  action 
where  the  composite  judgment  Is  bad 
It  has  always  been  .so.  and  will  always 
be  .so.  in  an  organization  composed  of 
human  beings.  We  have  all  been  pained 
in  recent  days  to  learn  it  is  possible 
in  domestic  affairs,  as  was  the  csisc  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  a 
few  public  officials  may  not  have  lived 
up  to  the  highest  standards  we  are  en- 
titled to  expect  from  a  public  servant. 
I  was  not  surprised  to  see  the  Secretary 
of  A;;ricuUure  lose  no  time  In  elimlnat- 
m:;  from  the  service  that  type  of  person. 
I  do  not  hold  to  the  point  of  view 
that  the  American  people  have  not  been 
receiving  very  high  level  and  dedicated 
service  from  our  Foreign  Service  people. 
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I  happen  to  believe  in  a  career  For- 
eign Service  corps  with  checks  In  it.  It 
i.s  a  good  thing  to  have  a  considerable 
number  of  noncareer  ambassadors.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  good  many  of  our 
ir.i.ssions  composed,  not  entirely  of  career 
service  people,  but  of  persons  taken  from 
a  cross  st>ction  of  American  life. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  the  subject  now. 
but  I  intend  later  to  discuss  at  some 
UniUh  in  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of 
the  Sut>committee  on  Latin  America,  the 
f;ut  that  the  most  important  technical 
;ts.sistance  that  has  been  rendered  for 
years  in  Latin  America  has  been  the 
technical  a-ssistance  prqvlded  by  Ameri- 
can businessmen.  The  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  American  business- 
men, both  in  quantity  and  quality,  has 
been  far  superior  to  any  Government 
program  we  have  been  able  to  inaugu- 
rate thus  far.  Having  raised  the  ques- 
tion. I  think  I  ought  to  document  it 
with  at  Icaist  one  example. 

I  made  a  video  tape  yesterday  on  a 
subject  matter  I  shall  discuss  later  in  my 
speech.  It  was  one  of  these  roundtable 
i;ive-and-takc  affairs.  This  subject  mat- 
ter came  up  in  respect  to  our  technical 
assistance  program  to  Latin  America. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  story  Is  not  known 
as  to  how  long  a  great  technical  as- 
.si.^tiince  program  has  been  going  on  in 
Ui'm  America  On  the  part  of  American 
bu.une.ss  conceri\s. 

On  tliat  telecast  I  said.  "Let  us  con- 
.--ider  the  work  of  the  McGee  Construc- 
tion Co.  of  Ohio  ■'  Who  knows  about 
tiie  technical  assistance  it  has  ren- 
dered In  lAtln  America?  I  can  cite  two 
of  Its  threat  pieces  of  construction,  and 
they  are  only  two  of  many:  the  great 
steel  plant  of  the  Argentine  and  the  great 
steel  plant  of  Brazil.  How  many  people 
know  that  those  steel  plants  now  are 
being  operated,  so  far  a>  supervisory  staff 
IS  concerned,  by  the  people  of  those 
countries  for  the  most  part?  Of  course. 
that  is  even  more  truj  with  respect  to 
those  below  the  supervisory  staff.  From 
the  foreman  level  up  90  percent  plus  of 
the  supervisory  staff  members  the  em- 
ployees come  from  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation. It  took  the  people  who  built  the 
plant  and  invested  in  tlie  plant  a  lon« 
time  to  provide  tlie  technical  assistance 
w  Inch  made  it  possible  to  turn  the  oper- 
ation of  those  plants  over  to  the  Brazil- 
ians and  to  the  people  of  Argentina.  In 
my  judgment  that  is  the  most  worth- 
while type  of  technical  assistance.  I 
ould  cite  legions  of  eximples. 

It  was  interesting  Vi  note,  as  I  went 
tlirough  Latin  America  and  talked  to 
.American  businessmen,  their  reactions. 
As  the  Senator  knowf.,  in  all  principal 
lilies  there  are  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce groups,  composed  of  American 
businessmen  who  operate  in  the  area. 

I  have  always  been  pleased  to  find 
very  little  criticism  fiom  those  men  in 
regard  to  our  Embass;,'  staffs  and  in  re- 
t  ard  to  our  Govcrnm?nt  policies  In  re- 
lation to  American  businessmen  In 
Latin  America.  They  have  many  sug- 
;;estions  for  improve*!  policy.  Always 
they  will  have  those.  But  one  does  not 
run  into  criticism  of  efficiency,  of  co- 
operation, and  of  high  standards  of  our 
personnel. 
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I  am  In  favor  of  a  career  service,  with 
a  check  upon  it  by  having  people  out 
of  the  career  service  participate  in  it 
to  a  degree,  yet  I  look  at  foreign  service 
personnel  of  some  of  our  allies.  Let  the 
record  be  perfectly  clear.  I  do  not  wish 
to  substitute  the  British  system  for  the 
American  system.  I  do  not  wish  to  sub- 
stitute the  Canadian  system  for  the 
American  system.  I  only  wish  to  learn 
from  them  the  lessons  of  value  they  can 
teach  us. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  those  are  out- 
and-out  career  services,  by  and  large. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions.  One  who 
good-naturedly  refers  to  himself — and  I 
refer  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  at  the  present  time — 
says  he  Is  not  a  career  servant;  but  he 
Is  a  pretty  able  one.  He  climbed  up  the 
political  ladder  In  Great  Britain.  By 
and  large  the  embassies  are  operated  by 
men  who.  as  young  men,  went  into  the 
career  service  and  were  trained  In  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Last  November  I 
was  a  member  of  a  senatorial  group 
which  made  an  inspection  tour  of  South 
American  countries.  I  recall  that  in 
every  large  city  there  was  a  group  with 
whom  we  did  confer,  the  so-called 
American  chambers  of  commerce,  to  re- 
ceive suggestions,  advice,  and  complaints 
if  there  were  any. 

As  I  remember  the  trip,  there  was 
probably  a  quite  limited  criticism  of  the 
operation  of  our  Embassy  offices  In  the 
various  cotmtrles.  However,  I  recall 
there  was  very  much  alarm  and  appre- 
hension In  regard  to  the  hostility  which 
was  becoming  more  apparent  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  governments  in  Latin 
American  countries.  Some  of  the  gov- 
ernments were  proposing  punitive  tax 
measures.  Expropriation  of  American 
business  properties  was  occurring. 

While  It  was  the  general  consensus  of 
the  members  of  the  American  business 
community  that  every  cooperative  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  help  develop 
those  countries  and  to  stabilize  their 
economies,  there  was  an  apparent  con- 
cern and  doubt  In  regard  to  whether  the 
American  businessman  could  accom- 
plish much  toward  bringing  greater  sta- 
bility to  those  countries. 

Does  the  Senator  recognize  the  threat 
of  expropriation  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  concern  about  it  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee discussed  It  as  recently  as  day 
before  yesterday  with  State  Department 
officials. 

It  happened  to  be  my  responsibility 
to  ask  for  it,  but  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  I  asked  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  detailed  memorandum,  to  be 
followed  by  a  conference,  in  respect  to 
the  problem  in  Brazil,  about  which  we 
have  all  been  hearing  or  reading  so 
much  In  the  newspapers.  We  wlU  get 
that  detailed  memorandum,  and  we  will 
be  briefed  in  respect  to  what  steps  are 
being  taken  by  way  of  negotiations  in 
respect  to  the  problem. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
of  all  the  issues  confronting  us  in  Latin 
America.  I  shall  comment  upon  It  very 
briefly. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  1960 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikin] 
and  I  filed  a  report  with  the  Senate  in 
respect  to  what  our  policy  should  be  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  govern- 
ment monopolies  which  are  being  oper- 
ated by  various  countries;  such  as  Mex- 
ico, in  respect  to  oil;  Brazil,  in  respect 
to  oil;  and  at  one  time  the  Argentine — 
and  they  may  get  back  iato  it,  for  who 
knows  what  will  hapi)en? 

One  of  the  great  dangers  which  con- 
fronts us  is  the  successful  propaganda 
of  the  Communists  that  if  we  seek  to 
influence  the  Latin  American  countries 
against  government  monopolies  we  are 
seeking  to  participate  in  econcnnic  inter- 
vention. It  is  true  that  in  many  places 
in  Latin  America  the  leaders  are  as  much 
concerned  about  economic  Intervention 
as  they  are  concerned  about  military 
intervention.  We  must  find  some 
balance. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  is  opposed  to 
nationalization  of  industry,  yet  I  would 
be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  frankly 
recognize  that  If  some  foreign  country 
wishes  to  nationalize  its  industry  it  has 
a  sovereign  right  to  do  so. 

The  question  is.  If  it  involves  American 
property,  what  will  be  done  diplomati- 
cally to  see  to  It  that  adequate  compen- 
sation— and  I  underline  the  word  "ade- 
quate"— is  paid  for  the  property  which  is 
expropriated. 

I  have  no  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  Brazilian  incident.  I 
am  confident,  if  they  go  ahead  with  the 
program  of  taking  over  the  utilities  in- 
volved, that  there  is  no  question  about 
the  position  our  Government  will  take; 
that  is,  compensation  will  have  to  be  side- 
quate. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  that.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  before  I  finish  in 
respect  to  certain  Latin  American  prob- 
lems which  relate  to  it. 

I  now  wish  to  finish  the  part  of  my 
speech  which  deals  with  disarmament. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  Senator  leaves  the 
Latin  American  part  of  his  speech — and 
particularly  the  colloquy  between  him 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho — I  wonder  if  he  will  yield  to  me 
for  a  question. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  dis- 
cussed the  bipartisanship  or  nonparti- 
sanship  approach  which  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  uniformly  takes  to- 
ward measures.  The  Senator  recalls,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  late  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred, Senator  Vandenberg,  who  was  a 
very  able  member  and  a  very  able  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  used  to  refer 
to  it  as  "unpartisanshlp." 

He  took  the  viewpoint  that  there 
should  be  no  partisanship  whatsoever. 
In  other  words,  he  distinguished  even 
as  against  the  term  "bipartisan,"  be- 
cause he  wanted  it  to  be  absolutely  un- 
p  artisan. 
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Is  it  not  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  during  all  those  years, 
particularly  since  shortly  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  when  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  exercised  such  great  leadership  in 
bringing  about  this  nonpartisan  feeling, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
acted  in  that  respect  with  reference  to 
all  questions  before  it? 

Mr  MORSE.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it 
The  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  our  present 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
fMr.  SparkmanI.  who  is  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  committee  next  to  the 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr  Wiley  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  1 .  who  are  the 
ranking  Republicans  on  the  copimit- 
tee — and  I  shall  say  something  further 
about  them  in  a  moment — has  given  us 
the  assurance  that  in  the  committee  we 
shall  follow  the  Vandenberg  policy  of 
what  the  Senator  has  referred  to  as  un- 
partisanship."  and  which  I  refer  to  as 
"nonpartisanship." 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  further.  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  DworshakI  a 
point  of  which  he  knows.  I  am  sure,  but 
one  that  is  pertinent  at  this  time  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  talked  about 
some  of  the  various  forces  that  play  upon 
the  final  determination  of  an  issue  in- 
volving our  international  relations  with 
any  particular  country. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  omitted  one 
particular  force.  It  is  something  that  I 
think  has  played  a  very  great  part  in 
international  relations  over  the  last  .sev- 
eral years.  That  has  been  the  frequent 
consultation  between  the  executive 
branch — sometimes  the  President  and 
sometimes  the  Secretary  of  State — and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
particularly  the  subcommittees  of  that 
committee  that  serve  geographical  areas. 
Elaborating  upon  that  subject,  there  is 
a  pullirig  in  of  congressional  representa- 
tion in  connection  with  international 
conferences. 

I  remember  when  the  OAS  Conference 
was  held  at  Punta  del  Este  in  connection 
with  the  Cuban  situation.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Latin  American  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper  I.  who  was  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, were  invited  from  the  Senate 
to  accompany  the  Secretary  of  State 
The  delegation  that  went  there  included 
two  Representatives  from  the  House. 
They  were  my  colleague  from  Alabama, 
Representative  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr  , 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Representative 
Chester  E.  Merrow.  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  IS  the  ranking  Republican  on 
that  committee.  The  four  of  them  went 
down  to  Punta  del  Elste.  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  reports  that  came 
back  to  this  country  during  the  time  of 
I  .at  Conference. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  point  has 
!j'>pn  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  but  from  time  to  time 
during  the  course  of  that  conference  we 


received  reports  that  the  delegation  iiad 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  that  con- 
ference I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  at 
the  White  House  when  tlie  delegation 
returned  I  heard  the  President  pay  his 
respect  to  the  work  tiiat  had  been  done 
down  there  He  called  tht-  names  of  ttie 
four  congres-iional  representatives  who 
went  to  that  conference  and  paid  his 
respects  to  the  work  that  they  had  done 

Later,  when  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
was  making  his  remarks,  he  likewise 
called  the  names  of  the  four  representa- 
tives and  mentioned  what  thev  had  ac- 
complished At  tinu-s  the  part  that  has 
been  played  by  the  fine  CiKiperation  and 
coordination  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government 
has  been  overlooked 

Mr  MORSE  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  my 
Republican  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Ctmmittee  As  the  Senator 
knows,  tiie  ranking  Republican  memb<-r 
of  that  committee  and,  wl  en  the  Re- 
publicans controlled  Congress,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  '  Mr  Wiley  1  Many 
times  when  we  have  had  rather  vigorous 
discussion  m  the  committee,  tiie  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  heard  him  say,  Will 
.somcH)ne  tell  me  what  is  in  the  best  m- 
t<'rests  of  our  country''  ' 

That  IS  the  only  thing  tliat  counts 
It  is  the  attitude  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  taken  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  tiie  conunitlrr  He 
richly  deserves  the  high  coninu-ndatiDn 
that  I  now  gue  him 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Mr  Hu  kenlooper  ;.  who  i.s 
the  ranking  Republican  memb<-r  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs The  Senator  from  Iowa  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  with  me  that  on  a 
great  many  domestic  i.ssues  he  and  I  do 
not  always  vole  the  same  in  the  Senate 
I  suppose  the  majority  of  times  we  do 
not  vote  together  But  it  has  been  a 
thrilling  experience  to  serve  with  him 
over  the  years  on  the  committee  desig- 
nated to  examine  Latin  American  prob- 
lems We  were  joint  delegates  to  the 
Bogota  Conference  in  1960  that  brought 
out  the  Act  of  Bogota,  which  was  really 
the  forerunner  of  Punta  del  Elste  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  It  was 
really  the  forerunner  of  the  increasing 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Latin 
American  countries — at  least  their  gov- 
ernments— of  the  essentiality  of  self- 
help  programs  on  their  part  if  they  are 
going  to  expect  the  American  people  to 
help  them  further 

I  wish  to  i)ay  my  very  high  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr  Hu  ken- 
LOOi'ER  ;  because  he.  too.  asked  the  ques- 
tion. What  do  the  facts  show  tiie  public 
interest  to  be''  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
we  have  worked  cooperatively  m  tht> 
Foreign   Relations  Committee 

Mr  President,  before  the  colloquy  I 
had  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr 
DworshakI  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr  Sparkm\n).  I  was  discussinL; 
the  paradoxical  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  respect  to  the  resump- 
tion of  atmospheric  testing  I  had  made 
the  point  that  we  mu.st  make  the  choice 
among  degri»es  of  immorality      That  is 


difficult  I  have  made  clear  that  I  sup- 
port the  President's  program  for  the 
resumption  of  limited  atmospheric  test- 
ing if  the  Russians  are  not  willing  to 
accept  an  enforceable  control  system 
F:very  indication  is  that  they  are  not.  I 
had  already  made  the  point  that  while 
we  were  negotK.ting  in  good  faith  at 
Geneva,  the  Russians  were  obviously 
nenotiuting  in  bad  faith  and  shocking 
decei)tion.  becau.se  at  the  very  time  they 
were  negotiating,  they  were  preparing 
their  bombs  for  testing 

I  had  made  the  point  that  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  is  immoral  if  we  are  to 
evaluate  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  Its  effects  upon  mankind  It  is 
pretty  shocking  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
scientists  tell  u.>  what  fallout  is  bound 
to  do  to  the  humi.n  organism,  although 
scientists  dispute  among  themselves  as 
to  the  degree  of  damage  the  fallout  will 
cause  I  have  never  talked  with  one  of 
them  who.  when  pressed  under  cross- 
examination,  was  not  willing  to  admit 
that  It  would  be  much  better  for  man- 
kind if  none  of  the  damage  were  done 

Atmospheric  testing  is  immoral.  In  my 
Judgment,  but  there  is  another  thing 
more  immoral  connected  with  the  nu- 
clear i.ssue  It  would  be  so  much  more 
immoral  for  the  Government  of  the 
Unit«"d  States  and  the  people  of  the 
Uiuted  States  to  make  the  mistake  of 
not  keeping  themselves  in  a  positton 
where  Khrushchev  would  understand 
that  he  has  everything  to  lose  and  noth-  1 
ing  to  gain  by  all-out  nuclear  war.  If 
we  let  him  get  such  a  lead,  then  my 
major  premis<>.  to  which  I  referred  ear- 
lier ;n  my  si>eech.  might  go  Into  effect 
and  have  application  I  repeat  It.  That 
ma;<>r  premi.se  is  that  if  the  Commu- 
nist seu'ment  of  the  world  ever  thinks 
that  If  the  Communi.st  segment  of  the 
world  ever  thinks  that  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, particularly  the  United  States,  are 
permitting  themselves  to  get  into  such  a 
weakened  defense  position  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  knock  them  out  quickly  in  a 
nuclear  war.  and  survive  themselves, 
they  would  try  that  step. 

Therefore,  wrestling  as  one  does  with 
his  conscience  in  this  matter  and  com- 
muning with  ones  God— and  I  ofTer  no 
apology  for  saying  that^I  have  had  no 
hesitancy  m  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  the  President  should  and  must  be 
supported. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  the 
American  people  by  and  large  recognize 
that  fact  At  the  same  time,  as  a  re- 
ligious people  we  feel  that  in  some  way. 
somehow,  reason  will  come  to  prevail  in 
the  Russian  minds  and  that  they  will 
be  willing  to  sit  down  with  us  and  nego- 
tiite  the  kind  of  disarmament  agree- 
ment the  President  so  nobly  and  elo- 
quently presented  once  again  to  the 
American  people  yesterday 

That  is  my  general  position  on  dis- 
armament I  am  pleased  to  give^y  sup- 
ixjrt  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
honors  me  with  his  presence  as  acting 
majority  leader  this  afternoon,  and  to 
say  to  him  once  again  that  I  believe  the 
si^eech  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  is  a  speech  that  not 
only  the  A.merican  people  will  have  to 
come  back  to  time  and  time  again,  but 
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is  also  a  speech  the  pi-emises  of  which 
must  be  accepted  by  the  leEwlers  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  if  xe  are  to  leave  to 
our  grandchildren  the  heritage  of  free- 
dom to  which  I  have  rf  ferred. 

Some  say  to  me.  ■■:^^r.  Senator,  you 
keep  on  saying  that  w»  have  got  to  do 
this  to  buy  time  " 

Some,  not  so  kind,  liave  said  to  me, 
•Mr  Senator,  you  keep  saying' that  we 
have  got  to  have  more  lime,  but  will  you 
tell  us  how  much  time  we  can  risk?" 

I  cannot  answer  that  question,  other 
than  to  say  that,  so  lonfr  as  there  is  hope, 
no  other  course  is  open  lo  us. 

I  cannot  Imagine  oUr  making  the  mis- 
take of  changing  this  course  of  action 
which  is  giving  so  much  hope  to  so  many 
millions  of  people  In  the  so-called 
weaker  countries.  They  themselves 
recognize  the  fact  that  their  hope  for 
survival  is  for  the  Unit<;d  States,  eventu- 
ally with  our  Western  allies,  to  lead  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  an  enforceable 
disarmament  agreement. 

Once  in  a  while  I  hear  critics  of  the 
l'n:ted  Nations  deplore  the  fact  that 
many  much  smaller  nations  and  much 
more  underdeveloped  aations  than  the 
United  States  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
United  Nations  with  tne  United  States. 
They  seem  to  think  that  some  great 
danger  lurks  in  that  fuct. 

I  have  sat  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
w  ish  to  say  that  in  the  General  Assembly 
the  doctrine  of  equality,  as  far  as  votes 
are  concerned,  is  one  of  our  great 
strengths.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would  give  to  the  militarily  mighty  In 
the  United  Nations  a  greater  voice  than 
I  would  to  smaller  nations.  I  have  seen 
those  smaller  nations  operate.  They 
recognize  that  their  only  hope  for  sur- 
vival is  putting  into  irtemational  prac- 
tice the  ideals  of  a  Roosevelt  and  a 
Vandenberg  and  the  program  of  a 
Truman. 

We  have  a  cause  that  stands  upon  its 
merits.  When  we  talt  on  these  inter- 
national problems  in  the  United  Natiorw, 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  ac- 
ceptabihty  of  the  merits  of  our  case. 

I  sat  there  during  the  session  when 
Khrushchev  came  to  the  United  Nations 
m  a  rage,  because  he  had  to  leave  the 
Congo  or  be  thrown  out  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  great  E»ag  Hammarskjold 
made  perfectly  clear  to  the  Russians, 
when  Uiey  were  tryiaf  to  move  into  the 
Congo,  Uiat  unless  theo'  moved  out  they 
would  be  moved  ou..  I  have  always 
thought  that  that  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  Khrushchev's  high  state  of 
rage  when  he  came  to  New  York  and 
made  for  the  first  time  his  troika  pro- 
po.sal  which  attempted  to  hamstring  the 
effectiveness  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I  close  this  section  of  my  speech  by 
.saying  Uiat  I  want  tie  Record  to  show 
that  I  support  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey  ,  and  give  full  and 
complete  support  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  his  program 
both  in  the  field  of  testing  and  in  the 
field  of  disarmament. 

There  are  other  developments  in 
American  foreign  policy  that  concern  me 
very  much  in  these  hours.  So  I  close  my 
si>eech  with  the  last  section,  which  deals 
with  some  problems  of  Latin  America. 


I  speak  In  the  capacity  of  my  chairman- 
ship of  the  subcommittee  that  deals  with 
Latin  American  affairs. 

There  are  thousands  of  Cuban  exiles 
in  the  United  States.  No  one  could  give 
greater  support  to  their  admission  to  the 
United  States  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  words  engraved  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  we  once  again  open  our  doors  to 
the  oppressed.  We  have  become  a  great 
refuge  and  escape  asylum  for  them.  I 
am  proud  of  it  as  an  American.  I  am  in 
favor  of  continuing  to  give  them  this 
haven  of  security.  However,  I  speak 
most  respectfully  when  I  say  that  they, 
too.  have  responsibilities  and  obligations, 
which  they  in  turn  owe  to  the  United 
States.  Therefore.  I  am  concerned  when 
I  pick  up  the  New  York  Times  and  read 
a  headline:  "Ex-Castro  Officers  Build 
Force  in  the  United  States." 

The  article  reads,  in  part: 

Washington.  April  18. — A  compact  guer- 
rilla force  built  around  former  officers  of 
Premier  Pldel  Castro's  army  Is  being  organ- 
taed  in  Florida  and  Puerto  Rico  for  eventual 
action  against  the  Cuban  regime. 

According  to  Cuban  informant*,  this  force 
has  been  In  preparation  since  last  sununer 
and  may  soon  be  ready  for  action. 

Its  aim  is  to  enter  Cuba  and  engage  In 
guerrilla  operations  at  an  opportune  time — 
possibly  if  local  uprisings  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  Island's  economic 
and  political  situation. 

Tbe  group's  recruiting  headquarters  Is  in 
Miami,  and  most  of  Its  training  Is  conducted 
in  Florida  on  an  Individual  basis.  The  new 
guerrilla  force  has  no  direct  connections, 
however,  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  bulk  of  this  force  Is  made  up  of  offl- 
cers  and  men  who  were  prevented  for  politi- 
cal reasons  from  participating  in  the  rebel 
invasion  of  Cuba  a  year  ago  yesterday.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  in  charge 
of  that  Invasion  attempt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ^.hat  the  entire  article  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-Cast»o  Officers  Build  Foece  in 
United    States 

Washington,  April  18.— A  compact  guer- 
rilla force  built  around  former  officers  of 
Premier  Pldel  Castro's  army  Is  being  organ- 
ized In  Florida  and  Puerto  Rico  for  eventual 
action  against  the  Cuban  regime. 

According  to  Cuban  Informants,  this  force 
has  been  in  preparation  since  last  summer 
and  may  soon  be  ready  for  action. 

Its  aim  is  to  enter  Cuba  and  engage  in 
guerrilla  operations  at  an  opportune  time — 
possibly  if  local  uprisings  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  Island's  economic 
and  political  situation. 

The  group's  recruiting  headquarters  Is  In 
Miami  and  most  of  its  training  Is  conducted 
In  Florida  on  an  individual  basis.  The  new 
guerrilla  force  has  no  direct  connections, 
however,  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  bulk  of  this  force  Is  made  up  of  offi- 
cers and  men  who  were  prevented  for  polit- 
ical reasons  from  participating  In  the  rebel 
Invasion  of  Cuba  a  year  ago  yesterday.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  In  charge 
of  that  Invasion  attempt. 

The  objection  against  these  men  last  year 
was  that  although  they  were  violently  anti- 
Communist  and  anti-Castro,  they  favored 
certain  aspects  of  the  Cuban  social  revolu- 
tion. Many  of  them  had  broken  out  of 
Cuban  prisons  to  reach  the  United  States. 


A  large  segment  of  the  new  force  Is  made 
up  of  men  identified  with  the  People's  Re- 
volutionary Movement.  This  movement  la 
headed  by  Manuel  Ray,  who,  during  the  1961 
Invasion,  belonged  to  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tionary Council.  The  abortive  attack  was 
staged  In  the  name  of  this  council. 

However,  an  estimated  total  of  170  volun- 
teers from  the  Revolutionary  Movement  were 
kept  out  of  the  Invasion  force  after  arriv- 
ing at  the  staging  area  in  Guatemala. 
Others  were  kept  In  Miami. 

ALL-CTTBAN    OPEEATION 

The  basic  concept  of  the  new  guerrilla 
group  is  that  all  anti-Castro  activities  should 
be  conducted  and  directed  by  Cubans  and 
not  by  U.S.  clUzens.  For  the  time  being 
the  only  desire  of  these  Cubans  Is  that  the 
United  States  grant  them  freedom  of  move- 
ment to  aid  them  at  a  later  stage,  should 
the  need  arise. 

Recently,  Informants  said,  Col.  Ramon 
Barquln,  a  Cuban  regular  army  ofllcer  and 
formerly  military  adviser  to  Senor  Ray, 
agreed  to  head  the  new  force. 

Colonel  Barquln,  who  now  lives  In  Puerto 
Rico,  where  he  operates  a  boys'  military 
academy,  has  Just  finished  a  lecture  tour  of 
South  America. 

His  top  aids  are  reported  to  be  Col.  Martin 
Helena,  who  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  1961 
invasion  army  until  he  was  deposed  by  a 
rlghtwing  revolt  In  the  Guatemala  training 
camps,  and  Capt.  Jos6  Lopes  Legon,  who  was 
head  of  the  movement's  military  camp  in 
Florida. 

Another  contingent  participating  In  the 
new  force  Is  the  so-called  Huber  Matoe  Gar- 
rison group.  This  force  is  made  up  of  of- 
ficers of  Premier  Castro's  "Rebel  Army" — 
the  official  name  of  the  Cuban  military  es- 
tablishment— who  served  unuer  MaJ.  Huber 
Matos  In  Camaguey  Province  in  1959. 

At  that  time.  Major  Matos  tried  to  resign 
his  post  in  protest  against  the  Communist 
infiltration  In  the  army.  He  was  arrested 
by  Dr.  Castro  and  sentenced  to  30  years 
In  prison. 

OmCEHS     ESCAPnJ 

Most  of  his  officers  were  Jailed,  but  suc- 
ceeded In  fieelng  to  Miami  In  1960.  Although 
they  offered  their  services  to  the  Invasion 
army,  they  were  kept  out,  reportedly  on 
orders  of  the  CIA.  Their  leader  is  Capt. 
Napoleon  Becker. 

The  main  advantages  of  the  new  group  are 
that  most  of  the  members  have  guerrilla 
experience  and  that  they  have  acquaintances 
among  the  officers  In  Dr.  Castro's  rebel  army 
In  Cuba. 

Intelligence  reports  have  indicated  that 
numerous  officers  and  men  In  the  Cuban 
army — and  even  in  the  mlUtla — are  in  sym- 
pathy with  anti-Castro  movements.  But  the 
reports  say  they  must  be  given  to  Join  the 
ranlts  of  an  active  opposition. 

The  new  guerrilla  group  rules  out  political 
ties  with  any  Cuban  refugee  group  and  plans 
to  operate  primarily  as  a  nUlitary  entity. 
Some  of  its  men  are  civilian  underground 
specialists  in  sabotage. 

CASTRO     rOE    SLAIN 

Key  West,  Fla.,  April  18. — Havana  radio 
said  today  that  Premier  Castro's  force  had 
shot  dow^n  a  counterrevolutionary  In  an 
abortive  attempt  that  was  made  under 
instructions  from  U.S.  Intelligence  Agency 
agents  at  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
counterrevolutionary,  Herlberto  Rodriguez 
Pena.  followed  a  report  by  the  Havana  radio 
that  anti-Castro  elements  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  and  were  agitating 
for  weapons  to  fight  the  Cuban  Government. 

The  Rodriguez  case  Is  the  second  official 
report  In  as  many  days  of  action  against 
counterrevolutionaries. 

The  Havana  broadcast  said  Beflor  Rodri- 
guez was  shot  several  days  ago  in  Santiago 
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(!•  Cub*  Th«  citjr  U  an  ImporUnl  [wirt 
about  40  mllM  fouthwMt  ot  Ouuntitnitiiio 
Bajr. 

YMUrdax  th«  radio  r«port«d  the  •layinv  .>i 
Oavaldo  RAinlrM  Oarcl*.  *  top  counUrravo- 
luiionary  who  waa  r*port«d  to  hav«  b««n 
acdva  agalnjt  th«  Ca«tro  rtglitM  nine*  mid- 
1999 

PSRO     rtUOMEBa     ASBIVC     HEXC 

Seven  Cuban  prlaonera  arrived  at  New  York 
International  Airport  yeaterday  and  made 
:in  emotional  appeal  for  funda  to  liberate  the 
1  119  prUonera  atlU  being  held  by  Premier 
Caatro. 

About  300  peraona.  aome  of  them  relatives 
of  the  prlaonera.  cheered  the  men  as  they 
stepped  ofT  a  plane  from  Miami  The  greeters 
shouted  In  Spanish.  "Long  live  free  Cuba" 
and  "Down  with  communism   ' 

All  seven  prisoners  had  been  seriously 
wounded  or  sick,  and  some  were  on  crutches 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
checked  with  the  State  Department,  as 
was  my  duty  upon  a  reading  of  that  ar- 
ticle. I  have  been  assured  that  there  is 
no  US.  involvement  in  or  knowledt,'e  of 
such  training  operations  in  Florida.  I 
made  is  perfectly  clear  that  I  intended 
to  make  a  statement  today  in  regard  to 
whatever  response  I  got  from  the  State 
Department.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
State  Department  is  dealing  with  me 
forthrightly.  accurately,  and  honestly 
concerning  this  subject.  Therefore.  I 
have  made  this  statement. 

But  in  the  April  19  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  I  read  another  item  which 
disturbs  me.  The  dateline  is  "San  Juan. 
P.R..  April  19."  and  the  article  reads  as 
follows 

A  Cuban  exile  leader,  Col  Ramon  Barquln. 
called  laat  night  for  the  use  of  U  S  Marines 
to  liberate  Cuba  from  Fidel  Castro's  Red 
regime 

Mr  Barquln.  onetime  Cuban  military  at- 
tache In  Washington,  told  new.smen  that 
M  irlnes  had  been  used  In  Latin  Americar.  na- 
tions In  the  past  and  should  be  employed  to 
free  his  country. 

He  made  his  remarks  after  returning  from 
a  2-day  trip  to  Miami,  where  it  was  re- 
ported he  had  conferred  with  heads  of  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Movement  on  plana 
for  possible  antl -Castro  warfare 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeI.  participated  with  me — 
and  I  referred  to  the  incident  earlier  in 
my  speech — in  the  making  of  a  video 
tape  to  be  shown  later  in  respect  to  an 
article  written  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Honorable  Luis  Muhoz-Marin, 
and  to  be  published  in  the  May  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest.  I  speak  for  myself  when 
I  say  I  was  a  little  surprised  in  that  pro- 
gram to  find  the  undertone — and  not  too 
much  of  an  undertone — that  perhaps  the 
time  had  come  when  there  ought  to  be 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
.some  kmd  of  invasion  of  Cuba.  I  felt 
that  a  distinguished  Cuban  exile  who 
participated  with  us  in  the  program  did 
not  speak  out  against  such  a  proposal  as 
I  think  Cuban  exile  leaders  should  speak 
out. 

Delicate  as  this  subject  is.  I  feel  that 
it  IS  my  duty,  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs,  to  reject  and  re- 
pudiate any  thought  or  proposal  of 
U.S.      invasion      of      Cuba.        I      have 


some  ruht  to  fpcak  on  thl4  lubject,  be- 
cau«e  I  led  the  flght  In  thU  body  come 
yearn  ago  against  U  8  lupport  of 
Batuts.  It  WM  the  public  hearing!  held 
by  my  lubcommlttee  in  January  1958, 
ai  the  Record  will  ahow,  that  brought 
out  the  admlMlon  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  IJatuta  could  not  remain  In 
power  wlthuut  U.8  military  aid.  We 
who  knew  anything  about  Latin  America 
knew  that  that  wajj  true  Some  of  us 
had  for  some  time  dared  to  challenge 
such  aid  by  this  country'.  Some  of  our 
problems  in  Latin  America  have  been 
caused  by  t<x)  much  exportation  of  bul- 
lets rather  than  bread  to  that  area  of 
the  world  Many  of  the  problem.s  in 
Latin  Amenca  liave  been  cau.sed  by  the 
American  military  interventions  of  the 
past,  and  we  have  been  decades  in  living 
it  down.  Only  in  recent  years  has  there 
developed  a  better  understanding  of 
what  was  meant  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt initiated  the  '.-ood-neighbor  policy. 

But  the  fear  by  Latin  America  of 
American  mihtary  interventKin  has 
plai-iued  us  for  decades  I  think  we  must 
make  It  crv.stal  clear  at  this  hour  that 
Cuban  exile  leaders,  who.  m  my  judt^- 
ment.  are  Ix^trayinu  the  oblisatum  thev 
owe  their  .sanctuary,  are  presentinjj: 
propatjanda  that  is  no  part  of  American 
forel  '.n  policy.  Yet  I  am  concerned  at 
how  many  per.sons  seem  to  think  fur  I 
set  their  letters — that  the  way  to  handle 
Castro  IS  to  go  in  and  conquer  his  coun- 
try  with   American   military   mu'ht 

I  say  I  have  the  rii^ht  to  sp*^ak  on  this 
subject  because  not  only  did  I  lead  the 
fight  in  this  t)ody  against  the  Batista 
reuime.  but  I  was  the  first,  and  the  first 
for  .some  time,  to  speak  out  auainst 
Castro,  because  it  was  clear  to  me  almo.st 
from  the  boi^mning  that  Castro  was 
adoptm.,'  totalitarian  procedures  — and 
I  judge  a  government  by  its  proceduri's 
The  procedures  of  a  government  deter- 
mine whether  people  are  free  Govern- 
ments can  have  the  finest  sounding 
constitutions,  but  unle.ss  tho.se  constitu-. 
tions  are  implemented  by  procedures 
which  guarantee  freedom,  they  become 
but  scraps  of  paper.  We  all  know  that 
the  problem  of  implanting  freetlom  in 
I.atin  America  is  a  long-pull  propositi!)n 
It  will  not  be  po.ssible  to  pre.ss  any  but- 
ton, whether  it  is  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progre.sss  program  or  any  other  type  of 
program,  and  have  freedom  in  Latin 
America  overnight. 

What  must  be  made  cr\'stal  clear  to 
Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  all  times  is  that  the  United  States  has 
no  intention  of  violating  its  treaty  obli- 
gations: has  no  intention  of  conducting 
a  uiulateral  military  action  anywhere 
in  Latin  America,  including  Cuba;  but 
docs  have  the  intention  of  carrying  out 
its  .share  of  the  joint  responsibilities  un- 
der the  charter  of  this  hemisphere,  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Am'-ri- 
can  States  That  was  the  purpose  of 
Punta  del  Este.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  the  council  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  in  Wiushington 
a  few  weeks  ago,  following  Punta  del 
Este.  The  time  has  come  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Cuban  leaders  who 
are  in  exile  in  the  Uaitt>d  States  that  this 


country  In  no  place  for  them  to  stir  up, 
by  way  of  their  propaganda — a  conaldcr- 
able  amount  of  which,  upon  checking,  1« 
found  to  be  faU»e — a  public  opinion 
which  would  Meek  to  lead  our  Oovern- 
ment  into  unilateral  military  action  In 
Cuba. 

No  one  could  hate  the  Communlit  re- 
gime of  Caatro  or  any  other  Communlit 
regime  more  than  I  do;  but  It  U  my 
view  that  If  we  participate  in  exporting 
freedom  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  political  freedom  will  take  root 
m  Latin  America,  and  Latin  Amenca  will 
gradually  become  a  haven  of  economic 
and  ix3litical  freedom  for  the  mass  of  the 
ptHjple  there,  and  communism  In  Cuba 
will  rot  on  tlie  political  vine. 

In  passing.  Mr  President,  we  should 
note  what  some  of  the  inevitable  re- 
sults of  unilateral  action  by  our  country 
would  be  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  it,  for  any  administration 
in  our  country  would  make  a  colossal 
mistake  if  it  let  the  Cuban  exile  propa- 
gandists lead  us  into  military  action  in 
Cuba 

First.  Mr  President,  let  me  make  clear 
that  if  any  aggressive  course  of  action 
were  to  be  taken  against  the  United 
States  by  Cuba  or,  through  Cuba,  by 
Russia,  Red  China,  or  any  of  tiie  other 
members  of  tlie  Communist  bloc,  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  what  our 
position  then  would  be  However,  there 
IS  a  great  deal  of  difference  l)etween 
being  a  defender  against  aggression  and 
becoming  an  aggressor,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  political  sovereignty 
against  which  a  country  engaged  in  such 
aggression,  whether  it  be  Communist, 
Fascist,  or  of  some  other  political  ideol- 
ogy The  Cuban  exile  leaders  who  are 
advocating  an  American  invasion  of 
Cuba  are  F)roposing  that  the  United 
Slates  become  an  aggressor,  in  violation 
of  all  Its  treaty  commitments — those  un- 
der the  OAS  Treaty,  the  Rio  Treaty,  the 
Caracas  Treaty,  and  the  other  treaties 
to  which  our  Nation's  signature  has  been 
afflxed 

Mr  President,  not  one  more  hour 
should  tx'  allowed  to  pass  without  our 
registering  a  protest,  here  in  the  Senate. 
against  the  propaganda  activities  in  this 
country  by  .some  of  the  Cuban  exile  lead- 
ers But  such  activities  are  not  limited 
to  the  Cuban  exile  leaders. 

Yest<'rday,  there  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
statt^ment  by  the  Honorable  Spruille 
Braden.  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee.  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  it.  becau.se  I  want  the  Record 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  I  reject 
and  repudiate  the  major  premises  of  his 
statement.  If  our  country  ever  were  to 
follow  the  foreign  policy  advocated  by 
Mr  Braden  in  that  statement,  we  would 
overnight,  lose  our  friends  around  the 
world,  for  his  statement  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  glorious  foreign -p>olicy 
record  of  our  country — a  foreign  policy 
bas«'d  upon  defense  of  our  rights,  but 
not  based  upon  aggressive  action.  In  a 
moment  I  shall  refer  in  detail  to  his 
statement;  but,  first,  let  me  point  out 
what  the  newspapers  yesterday  and  to- 
day have  stated  about  it. 
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I /cad  the  following  from  the  WMh- 
ing  ton  Star  of  ye«ter<l*y ; 

BKA0CN    UaOM   CV9k  iHVAaiOM 

Hprulll*  Bnul«n,  a  tormtrVM  Ambawador 
lo  Cuba,  Mid  today  an  Invulon  by  U.0.  mili- 
tary forc««  U  th«  onijr  way  to  rid  ttM  Caiib- 
iMfun  country  of  communism. 

If  w«  wtp«  out  tlM  Communlatc  In  Cuba," 
Mr  Draden  uld,  "they  wilt  fall  everywhere 
e\f*  In  the  America*  " 

Mr  Braden  told  the  Seiate  Foreign  Rela- 
tion* Committee  In  a  prepared  atatement 
that  approval  of  President  Kennedy's  10-year, 
$20  billion  Alliance  for  Progress  program  of 
aid  to  Latin  American  countries  would  be  "a 
criminal   waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money." 

The  first,  Imperative,  and  for  the  moment 
tlie  only  thing  to  do,"  hi-  aald,  "1*  Immedi- 
ately iind  qulclely  to  drl\e  communism  out 
of  Cuba  and  then  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere,   Including  oi  r  own  country. 

That  is  completely  rresponsible  talk 
by  Mr.  Braden. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

UBCBS    rtJLL    .VTTACK 

Mr  Braden  continued:  "The  only  way  to 
rid  that  island  of  Soviet  domination  and 
Communist  control,  not  to  mention  Castro, 
i.s  to  give  our  leadership  and  with  our  pa- 
trlDtlc  and  courageous  Cuban  and  other 
I.atin  Am'^rlcan  friends  to  organize  an  all- 
out  Invasion  by  the  V M  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Corps    nnd  Marines  " 

In  addition  to  his  Cut  an  assignment.  Mr. 
Braden  has  been  Ambajisador  to  Colombia 
and  .\rgentlna  and  wiis  Aflslstant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  Amei  lean  Affairs  in  the 
Truman  administration  He  made  his  state- 
nr-n?  to  the  rommtttcr  .us  n  member  of  the 
Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  rest  of  the  article 
docs  not  deal  with  Mr.  Braden.  so  I  shall 
not  read  it  now.  But  so  there  may  be 
no  question  about  th?  accuracy  of  my 
reporting.  I  ask  that  the  remainder  of 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  artic  e  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CHAMBER    ASKS    CtT 

The  us  Chiunber  o'  Commerce  recom- 
mended today  a  « 1,088.  00,000  cut  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  $4,878  ."iOO  000  foreign  aid 
prop-am  In  e.irller  testimony. 

Its  sptkpFman.  John  O.  Teeter,  of  New 
York,  asked.  In  addltloi.  to  the  slash  a  con- 
certed effort  "to  strengthen  the  role  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  "  In  underdeveloped  countries 
and  more  effective  action  to  coordinate 
u  orlrtwlde  programs  to  stop  duplication  and 
w.i.Hte 

Mr  Teeter,  vice  president  of  Pfizer  Inter- 
n.itionnl,  Inc  .  was  among  a  score  of  wit- 
nesses Invited  to  appear  for  the  committee's 
final  day  of  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  measure,  on  which  the  com- 
mittee will  start  voting  next  week. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purixjse  of  additional  emphasis.  I  call 
special  attention  to  one  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Braden's  statement  On  page  8  of  his 
statement,  as  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee, he  said: 

If  we  wipe  out  the  Communists  In  Cuba. 
they  will  fall  everywhere  else  In  the  Amer- 
icas The  only  way  to  rid  that  Island  of 
So,  let  domination  and  Communist  control, 
not  to  mention  Castro,  Is  to  give  our  leader- 
ship and  with  our  patriotic  and  courageous 
Cuban  nnd  other  Latin  friends  to  organize 
an  all-out  Invasion  by  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy. 
Air   Corps,  and   Marines. 


Mr.  President,  let  u«  conalder  for  a 
moment  that  hypothesU,  LetiUMiume 
th*t  utter  m«dneM  overcame  our  judg- 
ment, and  thftt  M  madmen  we  followed 
luch  ft  courae  of  action.  What  would  be 
our  juatlflcation  ln«..terms  of  Inter- 
national law,  or  in  Jight  of  our  commit- 
ment* xmder  the  OAS  Charter  and 
under  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  Caracaa 
Treaty,  and  the  other  treaties  to  which 
we  are  signatory ;  and  what  would  be  our 
answer  in  the  United  Nations  when  a 
resolution  of  condemnation  was  intro- 
duced, and  when  it^was  asserted  that 
we  had  violated  treaty  after  treaty  imder 
which  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  fol- 
low a  nonaggressive  course  of  action? 

The  Braden  philosophy — and  let  me 
say  it  is  held  by  too  many  persons  in  this 
country — is  the  philosophy  of  a  return 
to  the  point  of  view  that  might  makes 
right.    It  never  has,  and  never  will. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  information  I 
have  received  in  my  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  correct  when  I  have  been  told  by  our 
military  and  other  experts  that  an  at- 
tempt at  such  an  invasion  in  its  early 
stages  would  cost  a  minimum  of  40,000 
lives  of  American  boys. 

When  the  cause  is  just  and  right,  there 
is  no  question  of  what  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  American  military  will  do 
by  way  of  sacrifice;  but  my  answer  to 
Mr.  Braden  is  that  he  could  not  possibly 
justify  in  the  pages  of  American  history 
a  sacrifice  of  a  minimum  of  40,000  lives 
of  American  boys,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  invasion,  when  that  cause  would  be 
unjust  and  wrong  so  far  as  American  for- 
eign policy  is  concerned. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  no 
longer  can  take  in  silence  the  insidious 
and  invidious  propaganda  program  go- 
ing on  in  our  country  to  sell  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  proposition  that  we  ought 
to  seize  Cuba. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  can  seize 
Cuba.  But  there  would  be  sacrifices  that 
carmot  be  justified  in  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion, which  would  go  down  in  history  as 
international  outlawry.  And  would  we 
be  ready.  Mr.  President,  to  face  the  con- 
sequences, in  the  rest  of  Latin  America? 
Would  we  be  ready  to  lose  the  support  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  decades?  Would  we  be  ready  to 
face  the  great  crisis  that  would  mount 
as  one  government  after  another  toppled 
in  Latin  America? 

The  Bradens  and  their  ilk  are 
strengthening  the  Communist  cause  in 
Latin  America  by  the  irresponsible  spon- 
sorship of  an  aggressive  course  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America  against  Cuba.  I  recommend 
the  prevailing  American  foreign  policy 
in  Latin  America.  It  is  a  policy  of 
statesmanship  and  reality.  It  is  a  policy 
of  keeping  faith  with  our  ideals  and  being 
true  to  the  signature  we  have  afiBxed  to 
one  treaty  after  another  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  policy  whereby  we  say,  in 
furthering  the  Roosevelt  and  the  Tru- 
man good  neighbor  policy,  the  Eisen- 
hower people-to-people  policy,  the  Ken- 
nedy Alliance  for  Progress  policy,  "We 
seek  to  be  partners  with  you  in  the  cause 
of   establishing   a  system  of   economic 


freedom  for  the  masses  of  tha  people 
of  Latin  America,  out  of  which  wUl  de- 
velop political  freedom  and  all  the  pre- 
cious righU  of  individual  freedom  and 
dignity  that  men  and  women  should 
enjoy." 

The  Punta  del  Este  conference,  in  ef- 
fect, quarantined  Cuba,  The  Ptmta  del 
Este  conference  in  effect  laid  Uie  foun- 
dation for  the  implementation  of  the 
Punta  del  Este  program  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere.  The  Ptinta  del 
Este  conference  was  a  pledge  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  American  States  to  work 
jointly  together  to  resist  the  spread  of 
Castro  communism,  which  we  all  know 
is  fed  and  nurtured  by  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  line  as  set  forth  In  Russia. 
But  the  Punta  del  Este  conference  did 
not  advocate  war.  The  Ptinta  del  Este 
conference  made  perfectly  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  way  to  peace  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  not  by  way  of 
war. 

I  have  all  the  sympathy  that  one  could 
have  for  the  patriots  of  Cuba  who  have 
fled  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  but  I 
close  by  saying  to  their  leaders,  "In  my 
judgment,  you  are  not  true  to  your  ob- 
ligations imder  the  sanctuary  grranted 
you  when  you  seek  to  use  American  soil 
as  a  propaganda  platform  to  encourage 
the  United  States  to  follow  a  foreign 
policy  course  of  action  which  is  foreign 
to  our  ideals  and  incor\sistent  with  our 
glorious  history." 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  I  have  made 
myself  unequivocally  clear  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Latin -American  Relations,  I  shall 
continue  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  imple- 
ment the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  stand  out  against 
those  who  aid  and  abet  communism  in 
Latin  America,  however  im willingly  and 
unknowingly,  by  advocating  American 
imilateral  military  action  against  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


GOVERNOR  EGAN'S  CORRECT 
COURSE  IN  SEIZING  JAPANESE 
PISHING  VESSELS  IN  ALASKAN 
WATERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  upon 
the  initiative  of  Gov.  William  A.  Egan, 
of  Alaska,  the  State  of  Alaska  has  seized 
two  Japanese  fishing  boats  that  were 
fishing  in  Shelikof  Strait,  located  be- 
tween Kodiak  Island  and  the  Alaskan 
mainland. 

The  invasion  of  Alaska's  fishing 
grounds  by  foreign  vessels — Japanese 
and  Russian — in  recent  months  has  been 
a  very  sore  point  with  the  people  of 
Alaska.  The  fisheries — salmon,  halibut, 
herring,  king  crab — have  been  and  are 
Alaska's  principal  economic  resource 
and  industry.  The  economy  of  Alaska's 
long  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  coast- 
lines, with  their  numerous  communities 
from  Ketchikan  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Panhandle  to  Bristol  Bay,  depends  upon 
it.  It  is  the  livelihood,  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  all  the  people  who  live 
there— and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Alaska's  communities  is  coastal. 

My  reason  for  taking  the  floor  on  this 
subject  is  because  of  what  I  consider  to 
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be  the  mistaken  views  and  assumptions 
expressed  in  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
on  Wednesday.  April  18.  which  was 
highly  critical  of  Gtovemor  Egan's  action. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Auu;ka  oi«  rn  Oww 

Got  William  A.  Egan  of  Alaska  apparently 
needa  to  be  reminded  that  Aiaaka  Joined  the 
Union  and  did  not  become  an  Independent 
nation.  His  seizure  of  two  fishing  vesaels 
during  the  last  few  days  In  Sbellkof  Strait 
and  the  arrest  of  the  captain  of  another 
Japanese  boat  on  charges  of  fishing  without 
a  license  were  undertaken  without  the  advice 
or  consent  of  the  State  Department.  The 
Governor  took  upon  himself  the  responsibil- 
ity for  creatine;  an  istematlonal  Incident 
that  appears  to  be  beyond  his  Jurisdiction 

In  defense  of  his  actlnn  G'lvertiir  Ei<a,n 
contends  that  Shellkof  Strait  t)etAeen  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  and  Kodlak  Island  Is  an  In- 
land body  of  water  But  this  seems  tn  be  In 
conflict  with  the  view  of  the  Departmer.t  of 
State.  The  Government  has  assertwl  no 
claim  that  this  Strait,  which  varies  In  width 
from  21  to  30  miles,  constitutes  inland  waters, 
and  It  would  doubtless  be  very  difflcult  to  get 
such  a  claini  recognized  If  It  did  so.  Of 
course.  Alaska  has  no  standing  to  as.sert  Ui- 
dep>endent  c;,\!nns  on  questions    -f  this  sort 

The  State  does  have  authority  undT  nn 
act  of  ConsrresB.  to  control  fiahlne  itT  its 
shores  ow.  to  the  'ridltlorial  3-mlIe  limit  of 
sovereign  Jurlatlictlon  recognized  by  the 
United  Slates.  Some  reports  are  to  ilif  effect 
that  one  boat  was  seized  1  mile  lii-slUe  these 
territorial  waters,  and  the  cuntrinersiy  over 
where  the  seizures  took  place  may  have  to 
be  settled  In  court  Apart  from  this,  how- 
ever. Governor  Egnn  has  handled  the  pn'ihlem 
with  little  regard  for  Its  delicacy 

l£r  MgBL.n  did  protest  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment against  what  be  regarded  as  illegal 
fishing  from  a  Japanese  fleet  In  Sheiikuf 
Strait.  Both  the  State  and  Interior  Dt-part- 
ment.s  sent  men  to  consuit  »  Uh  the  Governur 
and  Investlarate  the  alleged  violations  Ir;- 
stead  if  w.iiting  until  they  could  report  t.heir 
flndinga  lu  Washiiigton.  Guverriir  Et(an  acted 
against  the  Jipanese  fishermen  without  so 
much  as  notifying  the  State  Department  of 
his  Intention  Whatever  the  final  outcome 
may  be.  he  needs  to  be  taui^ht  a  lesson  to 
the  effect  that  International  relations  are 
handled  by  the  De{>artment  of  State 

Mr.  QRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  it  ;s 
Governor's  Eltjan's  view,  which  I  share, 
that  he  felt  compelled  to  act  becauM;  of 
the  inabihty  to  get  appropriate  and 
timely  action  by  the  State  Department. 

I  telephoned  Governor  Egan  Wednes- 
day morning  to  read  iiim  the  Po>L  s  edi- 
torial. Governor  E^an  informed  me. 
first,  that  in  practice  the  waters  of 
Shellkof  Strait  has  always  been  con- 
.sidered  Alaskan  waters.  He  stated  to 
me  cateKoricaily  that  in  territorial 
days  tiiese  waters  had  been  subjected  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Federal  aKcncy 
rharjied  with  that  responsibility-  the 
Push  and  Wildlife  Service.  Since  state- 
hood these  functions  have  been  assumed 
by  the  corresponding  State  agency,  the 
Ala^Nka  Department  of  Pish  and  Game 

When  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  bt'v^an 
invading  these  waters.  Governor  Eaan 
wrote  the  State  Department  on  March  30 
and  followed  it  up  with  a  teles  ran;  on 
April  2  Hearing;  nothinR.  he  telfpl-.ont-d 
Acting  Secretary  George  Ball  on  April 


9  To  the  Governor's  surprise  and  con- 
sternation. Acting  Secretary  Ball  had 
no  inkling  of  the  previously  sent  letter 
and  telegram.  At  Governor  Egans  in- 
.sistence.  the  State  Department  .sent  a 
representative  to  Alaska.  However,  this 
representative  said  it  would  require  some 
3  weeks  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  the  Japanese  fi.shing  was  illegal. 

By  that  time.  Governor  Egan  naturally 
feared  that  the  Japanese  boats  would 
have  secured  their  catch  of  fl.sh  and 
departed,  or.  if  succeeded  by  other  fl.sh- 
incr  ve.s.se!s  in  the  ahence  of  any  re- 
straining action,  would  come  into  contact 
with  Ala.<;kan  fl.<5hermen,  who  would  be 
reaching  these  area.s  in  their  own  boats, 
with  po.s.sibly  unfortunate  consequences 
It  should  be  noted  that  our  Alaskan  p.sh- 
ermen  are  subject  to  strict  regulation  in 
the  interest  of  conservation  Purei^n 
ve  sels  can  and  do  flout  those  con.serva- 
tion  retru!ation.«,  and  ran.  in  a  few  weeks, 
di'^stroy  the  painstaking  compliance  of 
our  own  fishermen,  and  the  efforts  of 
our  regulatory  auencies 

Certainly  by  Governor  Euan's  prompt 
action  hf  eliminated  tho  po.ss!bility  of 
violence,  with  casualties  and  lo.ss  of  life, 
which  in  past  chM^ades  has  occurred  be- 
two-^n  Alaskan  and  Jfipnuf^e  fl.^hermeu 
in  an.il>if'r>us  rircumstancfs 

In  addition  to  that,  it  was  clear  that 
at  least  one  of  these  t)oats,  if  not  more, 
had  actually  bef*n  flshintr  within  the  3- 
mile  limit 

I  wmild  .say  that  I  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience, which  may  be  pertinent,  .some 
months  aro 

On  thnt  occasion  I  was  informed  by 
CJovernor  f^kian  that  Ru.ssian  fi.shing  ves- 
sels were  in  Alaskan  t^TritnriRl  waters 
rnd  that  he  had  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  asking  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  immediately  to  notify  thf 
Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  send  out 
approp:  i;i  »'  've.'.s<'I.s  or  planes  in  order  to 
observe  these  operations  and  set-  whether 
they  were  violative  of  law  and  treaty 
iirrangement-s  This  took  place  on  a 
IXiesday.  On  Thursday.  wLshmg  to  sjitis- 
fy  myself  as  to  .vhat  the  facLs  were.  I 
telephoned  Admiral  Caldwell  at  Kodiak. 
Alaska  commandant  of  the  17th  Naval 
IXstnct  and  of  the  Alaska  Sea  Frontier 
To  my  amazement,  he  had  received  no 
v/ord  whatever  from  the  State  D»*part- 
raent.  and  my  phone  call  w.us  his  :irst  .ip- 
prisal  of  tiie  situation 

I  imMiediaU'Iy  telephoned  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  but  was  unable  to 
reach  him  for  a  few  hours  It  was  only 
upon  my  very  urgent  insistence  that  I 
finally  wa-s  able  to  talk  to  him  by  phone 
Me  said  he  would  li)ok  into  the  matter 
Subsequently.  I  was  informed  by  State 
Department  officials  tiiat  the  State  De- 
partment s  failure  to  act  was  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  tiie  State  Department  official 
who  usually  handled  such  matters  had 
been  on  his  vacation,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn—thinkin:?  tliat  Grovemor  Kgan  s 
telegram  referred  to  an  earlier  situation 
which  had  passed  he  had  therefore  done 
notlung 

Meanwhile,  I  tried  to  re«ch  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  who  was  out  of  town, 
and  left  word  as  to  the  situation,  and 
thereup<jn  the  Navy  wa.s  officially  alt-rtvil 

A  more  favorabl  ■  and.  I  tlunk  a  more 
correct    view    of    the    situ.itiun    and    uf 


Governor  Egan's  action  was  taken  by 
.station  WTOP.  Washington.  DC.  In  an 
editorial  of   Wednesday   eveninc.   April 

18,  over  both  TV  ana  radio,  which  edi- 
torial was  repeated  the  momins  of  April 

19.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editoiK'l  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
OKD.  as  follows: 

The  Incident  of  the  Japanese  flahlng  boata 
in  Shellkof  Strait  off  the  8Ute  of  Alaska 
se^rns  to  prove  one  thing  for  sure — which 
Is  that  the  State  Department  had  l)etter 
make  it  a  pnctice  to  move  with  aocnewhat 
more  than  deliberate  .speed  In  the  handling 
of  Alaskan  fishing  complaints. 

It  can  be  argued  that  Alaska^  Oov. 
William  Egan  excfede<l  his  authority  when 
he  unliTeU  the  imiKiundlng  of  a  couple  of 
Jipanese  ves.«e!s  In  the  Shellkof  Strait, 
whieh  l.s  the  narrow  tkxly  of  water  between 
the    AKiska    mainland    and    Kndlak    Iirland 

But  It  e.iti  also  be  said  that  ofUclaldorn 
here  in  Waiihitigton  might  have  prevented  an 
unple.uvant  little  episode  U  there  had  been 
le&s  (vjnderous  movement  toward  getting  the 
dispute  s<'tlled 

In  a  phone  conversation  with  Senator 
Erne;  I  Gruenlng.  Governor  Egan  reported 
that  he  wrute  the  State  Department  to 
i':i:p'tin  ah^ut  the  presence  of  Japanese 
!:.-.hint{  t><jatii  uu  March  30  and  followed  up 
with  a  tt'legTAin  on  April  2.  Then,  the 
ciuvernur  B.iid,  when  he  checked  back  with 
the  Uep..rtment  on  April  B.  he  found  that 
i.ttle  If  any  itcllun  h<»d  been  taken  And, 
the  c;overnor  expl.iined  further,  when  a  De- 
f)irtnient  representative  finally  showed  up 
111  Al.usk.k  t4i  fiee  whit  w.ui  R'llng  on.  he  said 
he  would  nee<I  3  weeks  to  furnish  his  report- 
by  whicli  time  the  tlshlng  boats  would  be 
leaded  and  gone 

Th(T»"  seems  Uj  be  considerable  disagree- 
ment al>out  the  various  legal  implications 
if  the  presence  a'  tlie  Ja(>aneae  fishermen 
In  the  strait  However,  there  Is  no  doubt 
t.h  It  .^:.L.^k.lns  are  i^^enulnely  disturbed  about 
what  they  consider  tr\  be  encroachments  by 
Jap  ine«o  and  Ru.^slans  as  well — tn  the 
.vf  ■.'es  t<"rritorUl  waters.  Under  theae  dr- 
I  umsi.iiiees.  the  State  Department  ought  to 
ring  a  l-'ud  alarm  t)ell  when  and  If  future 
iTle*  fir  he'p  from  Alaska  aro  received 
here 

Mr  GRUENING.    Mr  President.  I  am 

happy  U)  report,  however,  that  the  State 
I)«>pai  tment  appears  now  to  be  taking  a 
more  energetic  attitude  I  was  Informed 
yesterday  by  Secretary  Ball  that  the 
pro.secution  m  U\e  Alaska  courts  will 
p:-ui-eed  without  objection  by  the  State 
lA'partment  and  that  an  emphatic  de- 
mand will  be  made  of  the  Japanese  to 
keep  out  of  Shellkof  Strait  until  a  legal 
drtrrminatinn  may  be  made  as  to  the 
ric'ht  -which  the  government  of  Alaska 
afflim-s — of  Alaskans  to  consider  these 
waUTs  to  t>o  domestic,  and  not  inter- 
r.ational.  waters. 

It  is  my  view  that  Governor  Egan  de- 
serves commendation  for  acting  as  and 
when  he  did  In  the  circumstances  it 
was  the  only  way  to  bring  an  intolerable 
.•situation  t<5  a  head  and  to  clarify  the 
i.ssues.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  now  insist  vigorously  on 
the  protecMon  of  our  American  interests 
in  Alaska 

I  would  like  to  say,  also,  that  I  am 
h.o{H-ful  tiiat  tlie  Jauanese.  with  whom 
the  State  of  .-Ma.ska  is  developing  most 
u  .eful  and  mutually  beneficial  commer- 
cial relations,  will  take  a  reasonable  view 
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of  this  situation  and  accommodate  them- 
selves to  Alaska's  position.  We  in 
Alaska  appreciate  Japan's  problems. 
Japanese  capital  has,  in  part,  financed 
a  most  useful  enterprise,  a  pulp  mill  in 
Sitka;  the  Japanese  are  exporting 
Alaskan  lumber  and  are  further  inter- 
esU'd  in  the  acquisition  of  various  of 
Alaska's  raw  materials,  minerals,  oil,  and 
other  vital  resources,  which  they  lack, 
and  which  Alaska  would  be  willing  to 
sell.  We  hope  that  this  developing 
commercial  Intercourse  arwl  an  otherwise 
friendly  relationship  will  not  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

However,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  al- 
most unanimous  view  of  Alaskans  that 
the  Invasion  of  our  traditional  Alaskan 
fishing  grounds  by  foreign  vessels,  would 
be  intolerable.  I  heartily  support  that 
view.  Shellkof  Strait  is  only  one  of  these 
fishing  grounds. 

What  really  should  be  secured,  besides 
an  affirmation  of  these  rights,  is  the 
extension  of  our  fishing  grounds  to  a  12- 
mile  limit.  The  3-mile  limit  is  an  obso- 
lete provision  dating  from  days  when  3 
miles  was  the  approximate  distance  a 
cannonball  from  a  shore  battery  could 
hit  a  hostile  vessel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  from  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times 
of  Monday.  April  16.  1962,  reporting  on 
the  seizure  of  these  Japanese  vessels,  be 
included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
State  Takes  Two  Vessels,  AaaxsTS  Theee 
Captains 
Kodiak    -A   second   Japanese   fishing   boat 
has   been   seized   and   the   captains  of   three 
Japanese   fishing    vessels   charged    In   Alaska 
Su{)erlor    Court    with     i>oachlng    In    Alaska 
waters 

The  seizure  of  the  vessels  and  the  arrests 
br.  >\ight  Immediate  reaction  from  the  Jap- 
anese Government  In  Tokyo.  OfHclals  there 
railed  on  the  US  Government  to  make  a 
full  report  of  the  Incident. 

The  move  by  Alaska  State  officials  climaxes 
years  of  dissension  over  fishing  by  the  Jap- 
anese  In  waters  claimed  by  Alaska. 

The  seizure  of  Japanese  fishing  fieet  vessels 
began  Saturday  night  when  Capt.  E  L.  May- 
field  of  the  Alaska  State  Police  boarded  tht 
65-foot  herring  catcher  Ohtori  Maru  No.  5 
at  the  mouth  of  Uganlk  Bay  In  Shellkof 
Strait. 

The  Oh  fori  Maru's  skipper,  Tadao  Hlga- 
fhama.  was  charged  with  fishing  commer- 
cially without  a  license  and  without  having 
registered  his  gear  or  boat.  The  Ohtori 
yaru  was  escorted  to  Kodiak  by  the  Alaska 
State  Fish  and  Game  Department  vessel 
real  and  held  In  lieu  of  »25.0OO  bond. 

A  second  boat,  the  Shoxihi  Maru  No.  7 
was  boarded  In  Shellkof  SUalt  last  night 
and  escorted  to  Kodiak  by  the  Alaska  Fish 
and  Game  Department  vessel  Widgeon. 

The  Shoi.ihi  Maru's  skipper.  Tadashl  Abe. 
was  charged  with  violating  Alaska's  Inland 
waters. 

Tlie  2  seized  Japanese  boats  were  part 
of  a  fieet  of  5  accompanied  by  a  1.772-ton 
mother  ship,  the  Bans/iu  Maru.  which  has 
123  people  aboard.  Alaska  officials  claim  the 
Japanese  have  been  taking  herring  in  Shell- 
kof Strait  for  about  2  weeks. 

The  Banshu  Mama  capUln.  Mongo  M. 
Hanasakl,  also  was  charged  with  fishing  com- 
mercially without  having  notified  the  State. 
Judge  Davis,  who  fiew  to  Kodiak  from  An- 
chorage yesterday,  released  Tadao  and  Hana- 
sakl on  condition  they  return  for  a  later 
hearing. 


The  only  casualty  of  the  Incident  occurred 
last  night  when  Sgt.  Gerald  Williams,  of  An- 
chorage State  Police  Department,  slipped  and 
broke  a  leg  while  boarding  the  Shoishi  Maru. 
He  was  evacuated  to  Kodiak  by  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  rescue  plane. 

In  Washington,  officials  said  today  the 
question  of  Japanese  fishing  operations  in 
waters  claimed  by  Alaska  U  in  the  process 
of  being  resolved.  Until  the  United  States 
determines  whether  the  waters  are  U.S.  ter- 
ritory, oflicials  would  not  comment  on  the 
weekend  incidents. 

In  Tokyo,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  said 
it  had  cabled  the  Embassy  in  Washington  to 
ask  for  a  full  TtporX  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  the  Incident.  Officials  said  the  Jap- 
anese Government  would  protest  If  It  found 
the  Japanese  ships  had  not  violated  territo- 
rial waters. 

Also  In  Tokyo,  a  spokesman  for  the  Talyo 
Fisheries  Co.,  which  owns  the  vessels,  com- 
mented: 

"We  have  ordered  the  fleet  to  operate  at 
least  8  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  2  miles  outside  the  accepted  territo- 
rial water  l>oundary.  We  are  confident  no 
violation  is  Involved." 

Shellkof  Strait,  varying  In  width  from  30 
to  19  Vi  miles,  lies  between  Kodiak  Island 
and  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  Alaska  claims  It 
as  Inland  waters,  reasoning  that  It  Is  an  ex- 
tension of  Cook  Inlet.  Kodiak  Island  lies 
off  the  southern  tip  of  the  Kenal  Peninsula, 
which  forms  the  eastern  shore  of  Cook  Inlet. 
Gov.  William  A.  Egan  of  Alaska  said  the 
strait  "traditionally  has  been  an  Inland  body 
of  water."  He  said  It  had  been  regulated  by 
the  VS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  before 
Alaska  was  a  State  and  by  the  State  ever 
since  statehood. 

Egan  wrote  and  wired  George  W.  Ball,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  when  the  fleet  was  first 
sighted.  He  said  this  week's  action  was  taken 
without  notiflcatlon  to  Federal  authorities, 
because  he  had  not  received  any  satisfaction 
from  them. 

The  Governor  said  he  was  In  telephone  con- 
tact yesterday  with  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice.  In  Washington,  neither 
Department  would  comment. 

Alleged  poaching  by  Japanese  fishermen 
has  been  a  hot  issue  In  Alaska  for  at  least 
25  years.  In  1938.  the  Alaskan  delegate  In 
Congress.  Anthony  Dlmond.  even  suggested 
that  the  United  States  t>omb  Japanese  fishing 
boats  encroaching  on  Alaska  waters.  Ten- 
sion continued  until  and  after  World  War  II, 
but  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
time  arrests  were  made. 


that  he  l>elleved  he  had  been  operating  in 
international  waters. 

"He  can't  understand  why  he  came  here," 
Mrs.  Perkins  told  Davis. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Dick  Bradley, 
who  with  Clarence  Weberg,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Protection  in  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  have  been  directing  the  ves- 
sel eelzure  operations  from  Kodiak,  appeared 
for  the  State  at  the  arraignment. 

Upon  Bradley's  reconunendation,  the  judge 
set  ball  In  the  case  at  $25,000  and  ordered 
the  boat  seized  Saturday  held  in  lieu  of 
the  ball. 

Davis  said  the  captains  would  l>e  released 
If  they  promised  to  return  when  their  pres- 
ence was  required.  Hanasakl  made  such  a 
promise  but  said  he  would  not  leave  his 
ship  "If  a  storm  comes." 

Davis  accepted  the  promise,  saying  he 
understood  that  men  have  no  control  over 
the  acts  of  nature. 

Hanasakl  was  being  returned  to  his  ship 
by  the  State  today.  Higashama  returned  to 
his  boat  at  anchor  in  Kodiak  Harbor. 

The  captain  of  another  veEsel  boarded 
by  the  State  last  night  Is  expected  to  be 
arraigned  here  late  today  before  Superior 
Court  Judge  James  Fitzgerald  who  will  fly 
from  Anchorage. 

Davis  yesterday  ordered  Bradley  to  con- 
tact the  nearest  Japanese  consulate  and  ask 
officials  to  provide  legal  assistance  for  the 
men  under  arrest. 


Two  Captains  Promise  To  Return 
Kodiak.— Two  Japanese  fishing  vessel 
captains  arrested  Saturday  night  In  Shellkof 
Strait  for  alleged  violation  of  Alaska  fishing 
regulations  were  released  following  their 
arraignment  here  yesterday  on  condition  they 
return  when  further  court  proceedings  are 
scheduled. 

Cxpt.  Mongo  Hanasakl,  master  of  the 
mother  ship  Banshu  Maru,  and  the  captain 
of  a  catcher  boat  seized  Saturday  night  by 
the  State,  Tadao  Higashama,  were  arraigned 
here  before  Superior  Court  Judge  Edward  V. 
Davis  who  had  been  flown  from  Anchorage 
In  an  Alaska  Air  National  Guard  C-123  for 
the  proceeding. 

The  two  captains  speak  no  English  and  an 
Interpreter  located  in  Kodiak  had  an  insuffi- 
cient grasp  of  English  to  permit  Davis  to 
convey  an  explanation  of  the  charges  against 
them  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  counsel 
before  further  proceedings  are  undertaken 
against  them. 

Hanasakl.  wearing  a  blue  uniform  with 
four  gold  stripes  on  each  sleeve,  rose  to  his 
feet  each  time  a  question  was  asked  by  Mrs. 
Klnuko  Perkins  and  replied  at  length,  with 
great  dignity.     Davis  understood  him  to  say 


Alaska's   Navt    Scores    Sttocess 

(By  Jerry  Bowkett) 

Everything    could    have    gone   wrong — but 

the  Alaskan  navy  In  its  first  action  Saturday 

night,    against    a    foreign    fishing    vessel    off 

Kodiak  Island  was  eminently  successful. 

For  more  than  a  week  agents  of  the 
State's  department  of  fish  and  game  had 
watched  closely  from  aircraft  the  movements 
of  the  1,772-ton  Japanese  mother  ship,  Ban- 
shu Maru  and  her  flve  smaller  catcher  boats 
In  and  near  Shellkof  Strait,  claimed  as  in- 
land waters  by  the  State. 

Two  patrol  vessels  of  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  had  been  standing 
by  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  await- 
ing orders  to  run  out  into  the  strait  and 
move   against   the  Japanese. 

They  are  not  sleek  fast  patrol  boe-ts.  One 
is  a  power  barge,  the  Widgeon,  that  can  ttfe 
8  knots,  and  the  other  the  Teal,  looks  more 
like  a  real  patrol  boat  but  It  can  only  run 
about  a  knot  faster.  Each  U  about  70  feet 
long.  All  of  the  vessels  in  the  Japanese 
fleet  have  greater  cruising  speed. 

On  Saturday,  a  Japanese  catcher  boat,  the 
Ohtori  Maru  No.  5,  was  spotted  at  anchor 
off  Uganlk  Bay,  and  Gov.  William  A.  Egan 
decided  to  seize  it. 

Shortly  after  5  p.m.  Saturday  the  two 
Alaskan  vessels  got  underway  from  anchor- 
ages In  two  different  bays — the  Teal  from 
Uyak  Bay  and  the  Widgeon  from  Port  Bailey 
in  Kupreanof  Strait — and  converged  on  the 
Japanese  flshlng  boat  at  near  maximum 
speed. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  the  water 
unusually  calm. 

On  each  Alaska  vessel  were  several  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  State  police,  and  agents 
of  the  fish  and  game  department.  The 
guardsmen  had  been  Issued  anununltlon  for 
their  weapons,  which  included  automatic 
flrlng  grease  guns. 

No  one  was  sure  just  how  the  operation 
would  be  concluded,  but  there  was  no  antici- 
pation of  trouble  with  the  JaiMmese.  Atward 
the  Widgeon,  one  person  BUK>08ed  tliat  a 
shot  probably  should  be  flred  across  the  bow 
of  the  Japanese  vessel  but  wasnt  sure  how 
you  went  about  it. 

TTiere  was  sjjeculatlon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  responsible  for  this  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy,  might  take  a  dim  view 
of  the  State's  naval  operation  and  try  to  pre- 
vent it. 
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But  Kgnn  had  given  explicit  nrdt-rs  '.he 
Japanese  vessel  was  to  be  seized  and  n.ithKij? 
should  be  aiIow»d  to  Interfere  with  the 
(ij>eriit;on 

When  the  two  patrol  vessels  approached 
the  Ohton  Mar-u  It  wa«  riding  at  anchor  No 
nne  wa«  on  deck  and  the  Japanese  .ipp.trently 
had  no  intention  of  running  It  was  de- 
cided the  guardsmen,  In  their  ba'tle  dress, 
could  probably  better  serve  by  going  bel'  w 
and  staying  out  of  sight 

The  Widgeon,  skippered  by  Lynn  Crofibv 
waa  the  first  alongside  and  several  Japai.fse 
came  out  on  the  deck  of  their  ves.-el  .ind  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bit  puzzled  as  t.)  what  wus 
going  on  The  Tral.  under  the  conrim md  c'. 
Howard  Marks,  wai  coming  up  on  their  !»  rt 
side 

Widgeon  crewmen  heaved  some  lines  ivpr 
on  the  O^itori  Maru  and  the  Japanese  made 
tliera   faat      It  w;i3  8pm    and  growing  darH 

Croeby  wis  elated  at  having  gotten  his 
barge   to   the   Japanese   vesBel   first 

"Por  an  old  slab  like  this  that's  pre"y 
good."  he  grinned.  "I  could  have  Uiken 
the  governors  otT  the  engines  and  g^t  4('() 
more  rpms.      If  I  wa«  in  a  hurry  I  wi  uld 

St*t«  Police  Capt.  E  L.  Mayfleld.  W  B 
(Buck!  Stewart,  area  protection  supt-rvisor 
for  the  Fish  and  Game  Department,  and 
Suem.ui  Moon,  a  Japanese-speaking  Kodiak 
Ginnery  employee,  went  aboard  the  Japanese 
vessel  and  told  the  captain.  Tadao  Higas- 
hama.  he  was  under  arrest  for  connmerci.il 
fishing  wlthf)iit  a  license  and  f.iiiing  t-'  ■  ti- 
taln  vessel  and  fishing  gear  licenses  from  'he 
State 

Hlgasham.^  was  asked  lo  come  to  K  >dl.i.t 
to  answer  the  charges  against  him  The 
State  representatives  emphasized  there  was 
nothing  personal  about  the  arrest  the  sta'e 
wanted  only  to  assert  Its  right  to  Inland 
waters  They  also  had  a  warrant  fir  Vr^ni^  j 
Hanasakl.  captain  of  the  mother  ship.  wh:'-h 
was  ab<3ut  6  m.lles  away.  Hana-'akl  con- 
tacted the  Ban.<;hu  Maru  and  t^ild  -f  h'.s 
plight.  Hanasakl  said  he  would  bring  his 
ship   over   and   confer   with   the   officers 

The  Teal  went  alongside  her  when  sl.e  ar- 
rived off  Uganik  Bay.  and  the  siime  .ifflcers 
went  aboard  After  nearly  2  h -urs  ..'  dis- 
cussions, Hanasakl  agreed  to  go  Int.)  Kxl'.  ik 
with  the   Ti'al  and  the  Ohtori  Maru 

In  Kodiak  harbor  yesterday  m.irnlng 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  VS  Public 
Health  Service  Officer  M.  E.  Undburg  from 
Anchorage  Uj  conduct  a  quarantine  Iruspec- 
tlon.  H-ui^isakl  said  he  was  surprised  AUls- 
kans  were  8t>  upset  over  the  prese:ice  T  his 
boats  near  Kodiak. 

His  fleet  wa*  prospecting  for  herring  but 
bad  nut  yet  begun  to  fish,  he  said  He  siiid 
he  t)elleved  he  was  operatm  •  ui  ii."ern.itioiial 
waters 

He  had  been  charged  by  .\iAf,k.i  with  "p- 
eratlng  a  CDmniercial  fishing  enterpri.se  with- 
out providing  Uie  DeparUnent  u(  Fuh  and 
Game  with  a  written  statement  of  lutfii- 
Uon    to   operate   la   State   waters 

On  April  1.  tiie  d.ite  of  the  allekjed  vi.-la- 
tlun.  the  J  ip.ir.e.^e  had  caught  s^me  herring 
but  did  so  only  for  siibeistence  he  said  .\ 
ski.T  h.vd  briken  loose  on  that  day  and 
drlf'ed  into  a  Kodiak  Island  bay  itnd  a  larger 
vessel   went  in  to   retrieve   It,  he  said. 

DeparUnent  of  Fi.sh  and  Game  agents  s.ild 
the  Japanese  h.id  been  spotted  within  the 
8-mile  limit  around  Kodiak  on  several  oc- 
c.i.siiins 

Croeby  calculated  the  OUtori  Haru  was  1 
mile  within  the  limit  In  30  fathoms  of  water 
off  Ugaiiik  Bay  when  seized  by  the  btnte. 


AN   EASTER  PRAYER 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President.  a.=;  we 
enter  the  concluding  days  of  Holy  Week. 
we  again  remind  ourselves  of  the  dark 
and  dismal  Friday,  and  we  approach 
Easter  Sunday  'Aith  hopo,  li^ht.  and  life. 


Tins  give.s  u.s  strength  a:id  courage  to 
carry  on  in  a  world  t^iat  is  fraught  witli 
diitruit,  ui^re.st.  and  d^ep  trouble. 

God  IS  our  rffu>?e  and  .strength  i  very 
present  help  in  trouble  Tlieri-fure,  we 
will  not  fear.  tlioUKh  tlie  earth  be  re- 
moved and  thouKh  llie  mountains  b«- 
carried  int<)  the  midst  of  the  sea  He 
maketh  wars  to  cea.se  unto  the  •  iids  of 
the  earth 

At  this  Easter  .-.ea-son  we  pray  that  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  may  shine  on  Tliy  peo- 
ple of  every  name,  make  them  strong  in 
tiie  dark  day.s  aliead.  ro<>l*^  in  tiie  sta- 
bility of  faith  until  peace  and  rest  shall 
be  won  Oh,  lead  the  struggle  to  eman- 
cipate all  people  in  bondage  and  rede<'m 
the  sacrifice  and  toil  of  ihr  noble  living,' 
and  the  noble  dead. 

Dr.  James  Slieia  Mo:Ut;iinierv.  a  for- 
mer Chaplain  of  tiie  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, whom  we  all  love<l.  concluded 
one  of  his  prayers  with  tlie  following: 

Break  e.ery  weapon  forged  la  fires  >.>f  h.ite. 
Ti;rn   back    the    foes    that   would   assail   Thy 

gate. 
Where  fields  of  strife  lie  desolate  and  bare 

TvKe   Thy   sweet    flowers   of   peace   and    plant 

them  there 
Come    blessed  peace,  as  when  In  hu.ih  '^f  ev^ 
O'-d's   benedl-tlTi  falls  nn  so\:!s  th.it  grie-.  e 
As  'hlr.es  the  st.T  when  weirv  d.iv  depar^.^ 
Cf>me,  peace  of  Oi>d    and  «hinf  In  every  hertr' 


ADJOUT?NMENT   UN'l  IL  MnNDAY 

Nf:x'r 

Mr     HL'MPHHF;Y        Mr     Pre.Mrient.     I 

bflieve  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  th.e  Senate  Therefore  I 
move  th.at.  pursuant  to  the  prrvif)us 
order,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
unt.l  IJ  o'clock  ncjnii  on  Monday  next. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
3  o  clock  and  25  minutes  p  m  >  ll\e  Sen- 
ate adjourned  pur.suant  lo  the  previous 
ovdrr.  until  Mond-\y,  April  23.  1962.  at 
12  oc!'-rk  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominationo  receded  Ly  the 
Senate.  April  19.  1962: 

US    DISTRUT  J'-DCB 

Stephen  J  Roth,  of  Mlrhlgnn  to  be  U  ."=! 
district  Judge  for  the  e.us'ern  distrlrf  cf 
Michigan,   vice   Clifford   O  Sullivan,   eleva'ed 

EitvoMir  Commission  for  {■:-'HorB 
W, liter  M  Kot.schnlg,  '>f  Mirylar.d  '>,  he 
the  Represent<itlve  nf  the  Criired  Ht.i'e^  "f 
Ameri'.-a  to  'he  I7th  plenary  scsalon  of  the 
Economic  C  ■mmts.'il  n  for  Europe  of  the  Eco- 
nomic ,i:ul  '^.Riil  C"uncll  of  the  United 
N.ititiiis 

In  rtfr  .^r m  y 
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McGowan,  Edgar,  063404. 
McGulnn.  Michael  E.,  3d,  066734. 
McGuire,  Robert  D.,  069740. 
McGurk,  Jack  B.,  082066. 
Mcintosh,  James  C.  088147. 
Mcintosh,  James  P.,  066210. 
Mclntyre,  Kenneth  E..  069087. 
McKee,  Charles  P.,  066050. 
McKelvey,  Vincent  T  ,  066181. 
McKenna,  Edward  C,  066051. 
McKiernan,  Brian  J.,  078972. 
McKinsey,  Ray  A.,  060797. 
McLaughlin,  Robert  L.,  078973. 
McNeal,  John  L.,  065174. 
McNeil,  William  R.,  059931. 
McSwain,  Richard  G.,  063098. 
McTaggart,  Richard  R.,  078975. 
Mead,  Chester  R.,  092095. 
Meadows,  Byron  D.,  076896. 
Mears,  Joe  G.,  066052. 
Medsger,  Gerald  W..  057080. 
Meek,  Carroll  S.,  059274. 
Meek,  John  W.,  Jr.,  063095. 
Mehosky,  Edward  S..  060688. 
Melcher,  Ralph  W.,  088831. 
Melner,  Sinclair  L..  058513. 
Merck,  Carl  J.,  057801. 
Meredith.  Francis,  Jr..  057498. 
Meritt,  John  P.,  069743. 
Mesick,  Robert  A.,  060610. 
Messinger,  Luclen  E..  3d.  059294. 
Metcalf.  Donald  J..  060712. 
Metz,  Clarence  E.,  075252. 
Metzger,  J.  Hayes,  059340. 
Meyer,  Harold  J..  065097. 
Meyer,  Robert  J.,  069746. 
Middleton,  Harry  P.,  078980. 
Mihoch,  John  P.,  069748. 
Miles,  Edwin  R.,  Sr.,  078983. 
Millard.  Richard  C,  063366. 
Miller,  Amory  A..  Jr..  084060. 
Miller,  Charles  P.,  065222. 
Miller,  Lewis,  089108. 
Miller,  Robert  C,  059303. 
Miller,  Rowlan  L..  058517. 
Miller.  Russell  J..  063388. 
Milton,  Wllburn  E.,  059943. 
Minis.  Carol  E.,  074783. 
Mirochna,  Thaddeus  M.,  089360. 
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Mitchell.  John  D  .  Jr  .  059116. 
Mitchell.  Richard  F  ,  063338. 
Mitchell,  Terry  C  .  066056 
Mitchem.  Wlnfred  E  .  060596. 
Mize    Clifford  E  .  060838 
M  )e,  Wayne  J  .  069990 
Mnhr,  Phillip  J  .  083609 
Moller.  Andreas  J  .  058520 
MolUson.  Douglas  A  .  06'J213 
M  )nahan,  Liiwrence  P  ,  Jr    059190. 
Monk,  Eugene  E  .  059467 
Monroe    Howard  E  .  081063. 
Montg  jmery.  Ernest  G  ,  091942. 
M  intK<jniery    Cleorge  M  .  066067 
Montgomery.  Hunter  M  ,  059496. 
Monvhan    William  J  .  088844. 
Moore,  A;ber'  E  ,  063364 
M  ...re    Donald  C;  .  060832 
M  >ore.  Fred  S  .  062257 
Moore,  Herbert  S  ,  Jr  ,  060677 
Moore,  How.ird  McK  .  063J87 
MMire,  J.wnes  E  .  069992 
Moore.  J.imes  T     058522 
Moore,  J  jhn  H  ,  065093 
McHjre   M  -rl  M     Jr  ,  058523. 
M-Hjre.  William  T  ,  059120 
Mor;u;.  Clayton  L     059298 
Moreau.  tx.nald  W  .  069752. 
Morris    Charles  E  .  065206. 
Morris    Davis  ON.  069753 
Morrison,  John  H  ,  Jr  .  065121 
Morrissey.  John  J  .  070439 
Morrow.  Charles.  Jr  .  058983. 
Morrow,  J.icli  O  .  067730, 
Mor'on    Karl  R  .  0891  12 
Morton.  Langdon  L  ,  065603, 
Morton    Richard  L  .  059313 
Mortrude,  James  O  ,  078997. 
Moses,  Albert  R  .  062235 
Moses,  Thomius  L,  ,  059280 
Motola.  Mario    V  .  O63406 
Muckerm m.   Joseph  E  .   2d,  059356. 
Mullend,  Robert  M  ,  065246 
Mumma.  Harry  P  .  057456 
Mvmroe,  Irving  W  ,  079002 
Murphy   Edward  L  .  Jr  ,  058527. 
Murphy    Meredith  E  .  065176. 
Murphy    Powell  D  .  062842 
Murray   Clue  E  .  Jr  .  058529 
Myers,  Allen  L  .  Jr  .  059968. 
Myers.  Robert  W  .  079005 
Myers.  William  G  .  059658 
Nash,  Vernon  L  ,  Jr     059921. 
Nell.  James  M  ,  059101 
Nelsfin.  Edwin  B  ,  057167 
Nelson.  Knute.  R  .  061220 
Nelson.  Loyal  E  ,  065714 
Nelson,  Neil  G     059660 
Nelson.  Robert  B  .  059211 
Nelson.  Robert  C     059091 
Nelson.  Wallace  W  ,  069757. 
Nelson.  William  J     058532 
Ncvin.  John  I     063804 
New.  William  R     059961 
Newell.  Arthur.  069533 
Newport    Elswick.  080153 
Nicholas,  Billy  B     065116 
Nielsen,  Jack  W     058534 
Nlkas.  Nick  J     067733 
Noce.  Robert  W  .  059175. 
Nolan.  John  M  ,  057452 
Norcom,  Henry  C  .  070455 
Nordin.  William  H  .  059137 
Norman    William  C  ,  059296. 
Norton,  Doyt  P  ,  065149 
Norton,  Dunbar  S    065199 
Norwood    Wavne  D  .  060693. 
Notbohm    William  R  .  060643. 
Nowak    George  A  ,  058539 
NuUen   Charles  K  ,  Jr  .  059260. 
Nunnally   Stephens,  W  .  0591 10. 
Nyqulst,  Joel  B    Jr  .  065107. 
Oba   Juneus  T  .  066187 
Oberlev    Thomas  E  ,  058161. 
Oberst    T.m  C  ,  059178 
C)  HiiPn    Peter    079011 
()  Hrien    Richard  E  ,  065187. 
C)  Brien    Robert  T  ,  059136. 
Odom    Louie  W  ,  065231 
O  Donnell    Edward  H  .  067683. 
Ogden    Lawrence  J  ,  059372. 


OglUy    H  ;b,T'   W     Of^.Tn* 
Ohm.  Herb,  r-  1'     07':K)12 
OTCelley.  Willi,  m  C    05y871 
Olentme   Ch.ir  es  G  ,  05'J125 
Oliver   Kt-nnet  i  M     Jr     065054. 
Olson    Robert  11     05H,'i42 
Ondihhko,  Joseph  J     Jr     Ot^OSlQ. 
Oravet/.  Milan  J  ,  OH-loT.' 
Ortega.  George  A    Ot>;ii»ij 
Osaro    Tuiiofh'     OHivj41. 
Osick,  John  J  .  OT.io'.S 
Osterhout.  Fred  A     Jr     (>;»il89 
Osw.ikl    D<inalct  C     (>;97t;^' 
Owsley    H  ■iv.'T    Jr     C).'i;t4'trt 
Pad.ilm      .M  if  .:i  I,    (;7i)4fi.i 

Page    .1  .;i:.-^  .\I    .M      Jr     (  >704'k5 
Page    l'.'....[i  K     -l-r     (  >')Jii.'i  I 
P.onifr    (   :.    r;-  .  I)     'i.S  i  UH 
Palmer,  Hlch.ir  1  A     (  i.5H,->4'5 
Panzer   Dwayn-^  A     05a,=S47 
r  .ris    Ftl'A    rM  .'     f  )HJo7  ( 
P. I.'.  .;,    1-r-da-.   H     (  iHJ"V4 
I'  i.'-ki  r   Charle.    H     '  'HJ  i53. 
P  irkf.--    .I'l.ipph  I      <  )'■  1 1  72 
Pars..!.-    Ci'  ■   Ti:  ■  A      (  )7'«11H 
Patrii  K.  \^',iy:..    A     ()';«'i)t;7 
Patterson,  Clycl-  H     J-    (it'<171 
Patterson,  l/oren  s     C>.T9:in9 
Patterson.  Will  ,im  H  .  Jr  ,  058995 
Patton.  Teddy  L  .  082075 
Patton.  Thomai  J  .  066155 
Paulson.  Paul  .\  .  059318 
Payne    Bruce  R     2d.  079020 
P'Mt.   .Iv    K:'  h.ird  R     (XJ3354. 
l'>vt-f    w:.':.-:n    0.')li934 
Peck   G-'orgp  K     0581J''. 
Peikt^r    Ra',mo:.dJ     tW4f;57. 
I'r.K    •  •  ,    H  ,.  tr  (1  K     (  i=iVtJH  ( 
Pfi.ie    ?;dw  ird   A'     o'lM'i  .J 
PenderkT.ivs    Alv.iW     Jr     ()=.H169 
Penheld    Wal'r-  A     ()f),'i7'i7 
Penny    Robert  <'i     ( >-i  i.t-iH 
Perfect,  Burn.s  1     ()7i)47ii 
I'erry    Raymond  I,     ()7'.("2:i 
Peters    ElnuT  P     <  >^  t\  ih 
Peterson,  H.ir'  ..  ;r:  K     (  >')<)71  i 
Petranck,  John  J     ()59J  c; 
Petruzzl    Anth<  ny  B     OfJiloS 
Petty    Edkjar  L     Jr     (H5_'249 
PfefTer    Wiilian    J     (.)6n,5<*3 
Phelp.s    p'rankU".   E     O79o24 
Phillips    (  h.ir;.  s  I,     (  )HK:'(1 
Philllp.s    I>.r-..i;il  M     ()'*49So 
Phillifx-<    Blug'M.v  Jr     ()*).tJ42 
Phillips    Wlllia:n  G     Ot>y770 
Piper    Harvey  D  .  057449 
Pi.serchla.  Joseph    0«U)6,t6 
Pizzl    Joseph  E     O6021'i 
Pleier    WiLl.im  F     f)7')i)J7 
Plummer.  Prank  .s     jr    O*;3098 
Poe.  Jaroes  E    (k;o7(><) 
Poerner   H  ;mer  W  ,  065219 
PolUn    O<'orge  A  ,  Jr     Or)yl>>8 
Ponder,  l.ewirnrton  S  ,  0.''yH23 
Post,  i^terllng  1   .  Jr     067H.S5 
Powell   John  C     Jr    (JfiH395 
Powell    J  ..seph  [.     (JH2uH! 
P.)well,  Rlch.ird  I.     07;in.n 
Powell,  Rog^r  [i    (.),=iH,)f;o 

Power-;    Geontc  M    I.     (  ),'>  ,1 

Powers    Louis  W  ,  OH2UH2 
Powers    Terenc>  A  ,  C),=) :»2H'i 
Pra'her    Lewis  D  .  06y77J 
Pr»niit,  James  V     O63J60 
Price    Wallace   .V     (>»;,5o.jo 
Pricf    Willi, ini   S     0«)5247 
Pn.  h.inl    Ches  py  I)     0.'>H5f;2 
Prc'i.r    Wi.lia;ii  B     Jr     ().^8563. 
Proi-    William  L  ,  05y977 
Puckcf    Ralph     Jr,l».^91'i5 
Pue.  Kddie  H     ()7i272 
Puniphrev    Rlt  hard   L     O60703 
Qua<kenbu.sh,   Harold  Ci  ,  065110. 
Qulgley    Quentm  D     O60909. 
Quinn.  John  D  ,  O79o:i7 
yuinii.  Thonui.s  G     079038 
RarT.T'v    Ar'hur  J     O.SHStJfi 
R.ihrnann    John  C     06^078. 
R.mi  Ks,    Hfuf    G5yo(i5 
Rai.k,  WiilLini  A      O.S9090 
Rankin     Edw.iril     084664 


Ra:iMcr    J-hn  G     Of)3:i7t) 
Pwa.sinu  ..-en    John  W  .  Jr  ,  059193. 
R.l.snu^.s.^cn,  R.ivmond  J  ,  059161. 
Hathiev.   Arnold.   059944 
Raw!.-,    l.ucl.m  R  ,  Jr  .  065713 
Rav    Jhn  I.  .  O5H570 
Ha >  111    1.(1,  William  U     0844G3 
Ream    F    rrest  D  ,  O59'>0,i 
Reihl    MlUoii  I  pR  ,  079041 
R.e<l    George  M  ,  069774 
Reed    J.iincs  B     057921 
Rt-e-p    Neil.  0651U1 
R>  ul     H   ■in-il   A      06.T71H 
Rpl^n,  I  cvus  L     Jr     07.K)43. 
lihinr    M.i.  wUn  K      O0:i.i06 
H:.  kIp;,    Cliir  .ril  I)     O055H9 
Kh   dcb.  Wi;::..m  11     068154. 
Rice.  Foy,  OC'ioHH 
Rich,  Ch'arlp-,  K     (j7i)4H0 
Rlchard.soii    ( ipork^p  M     060843. 
Richey     1  honi.i.s  B     0.')y9.i8. 
Rlchters    Robert   I      t3<i5109. 
Riddle    Hugh  H     t>«'if5;'.)4 
Hulpr    Vcrn-  n  R     C);)94HH 
Ridlpl.  ■.  '.  pr    Kdw.ird  M     060222. 
Rlk'K's    N    b.p  I.     ().=>97yi 
Rik'k'-    Wi.li.iin  G     (ifi9777 
HUpv    K\  .in  F     Of)U,17(i 

Uii.K   A::rpd  (■    o«;.Ti5f 
Uii.»;.[.!m>  h    Fr.mk  P     Jr     O60700, 
U.  •r.l.in    J  '111;   B     (W)7745 
H.-.I.P.;    Cl.ilr  I,     C)7yo49 
R.  ..•.,    J.aiips  C-  ,  CM)'  ■  '8. 
Ro.i.h    Neal  H     CH;06a9 
H.^jbins    .Stephen  L  .  O80175 
RotMT'    John  F     059914 
Robpr-.s    Ernst  E     059229 
Rob.T'.s    W.isne  G     06.t4H») 
RolxT'.^    n    Jack  I,     CJ60716 
Robinson    Herbert  A  .  O79052 
Robmsoti    Rrbert  H  ,  C:)69779 
R.  b\    H  .ust.,n  S     Jr     062834 
Ro,.>,u    k    Ch.irles  G  ,  059154 
R   .^-fctK'p     A::\u   I    ,  079056 
R.gprs    D.iud  D     Jr     059)41. 
K..;:ipr    RolxTt  I.     085244 
R.  "Iks    D.iv  Id  1.  ,  0^3:!91 
R.»^-    Robprt  M     059127 
Rohner    Albert  A  .  065077 
R.  ^s-s    Kdg.ir  B  ,  Jr  ,  059220 
R.  wvi    Hugh  A     3d    094955 
Ros.s    M  irl.n  c  .  059273 
R  ..s.siii.oi    W.irren  W     063235 
Roth     I  hp<<lore  R     076913 
Rovegno    I..iwton  C  .  O79062, 
K..WP    (i.  .rdon  D  ,  058583 
Ro\.i:    K.prett  C     058584 
Rum.rp    .Sam,0697HJ 
Runkle    Rolwrt  L     065724 
R.ipper'    John  P     CH>2273 
Rusche    Ralph  R     059970 
Ru-schnipypr    Gerald  F     062229. 
Rusfi    I>.nald  P  ,  0622,i2 
Ru/1.  h    Rudolph  I,  ,  065178. 
Rv.iii    WendPll  J  .  066088 
S.Klipr    J,ick  R  ,  059081 
S.miup;    James  E  .  089591 
S.mders    James  H     059908 
Saiidprs    Paul,   059953 
fSaiur      R.ivinond  W  ,  066090 
S-iiul.--  M  k    tie<irge  W     059905 
S.inplli    Alfred  A     060212 
Sargeant    Edw.ird  W  ,  062250. 
S.irstlpld    P'ranci.s  L  ,  059312. 
S.ivagp    P.iul  I.     0.58589 
S>haefer.  Maj-tm  W  .  079072. 
Sihapp.iugh.  George  H  .  G«6082. 
8i-hPlb    Helmut  V  .  079073 
-Sctieuinann    Marcus  C  .  Jr  .  066004. 
.S<hii;,.r    MeMn  D  .  060668 
S<hleh    Wittmer  I  ,  062271 
Schin.il/pl    Jikseph  L  .  Jr  .  059262. 
S<hmult    Norliert  O  .  059123 
SchopM    Harry  P     Jr  .  060848. 
Sohu  /    Gerhard  W  .  059I21 
Schul/   The.xlore  G     079078 
Schuni.ichpr    David  J  ,  087608 
.Sc.hw arty    J.k  k  J  ,  087909 
S<iiw.ir/    Fiobert  H  ,  059310. 
.Spibpf    D..n.t!d  A     060224. 
ispltvr*    Don. lid  W     tX)3413. 
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Selby.  I^wls  S  .  063402. 
Selfe.  John  K  ,  079080. 
Sellers,  Homer  L  ,  Jr  ,  065084. 
Semmens,  Gervlea  L.,  059976. 
.semple,  Charles  C  .  059929. 
.semsch,  Philip  L.,  058596 
.shaplra.  Norman  I  ,  060239. 
Sharpe,  Edgar  B  ,  062263. 
.'^harpe.  Melvln  B.,  079083. 
Shaw,  Harold  E  ,  058600. 
Sheets.  Henry  B  ,  Jr  ,  059268. 
Shelnut.  James  R  ,  060725. 
Shelton,  Ixjuls  H  ,  058602. 
Sheppard,  Robert  D  ,  Jr.,  C»57800. 
Sherman,  Robert.  061101. 
Shields.  Buren  R  .  Jr  ,  060230. 
Shields   L.iwrence  D  ,  066<>97. 
shiely,  Thomaa  P  ,  057437. 
Shoemaker   Charles  J  .  Jr    062274. 
Slckafix)se.  Keith  E  .  059138. 
Slegrlst.  Raymond  E.  065120. 
Sills.  Charlea  W  .  084672. 
Sills.  Gerald  H  .  076917 
Sims.  Thnmaa  A  .  079086 
singletary.  Albert  W  .  059180. 
Singleton.  William  T  .  070504. 
Sizemore.  Burley.  079090 
Smith,  Charles  D  ,  Jr  ,  060827. 
Smith.  Charles  L  ,  059399 
Snuth.  Dale  M  .  069795 
Smith.  Donald  E  .  062001. 
Smith.  Du.me  H  ,  059191 
Smith,  H.irold  F    Jr  .  066101. 
Smith.  John  A  ,  OH2095 
Smith    Lloyd  D  .  091263 
Smith.  Malcolm  R  .  O7i»095. 
Smith.  Paul  T  .  069798 
Smith    Richard  D  .  065158. 
Smith.  Robert  L  .  065129. 
Smith,  Samuel  L  ,  059917 
Smith.  Simeon  M  .  Jr  .  05  >338. 
Smith.  Vance  O  .  063346 
Smith,  Wavne  C  .  Jr  .  059382. 
Smlthey.  Paul  C  .  059817 
Smlthson   Robert  W  .  063086. 
Smyth,  Carl  B  .  065173 
Snell,  Dillon,  062230 
Snlpan    George    062264 
Snow.  Morgan  W  .  080191 
Soucek.  l*o  E    O600II6 
Soucy.  Robert  H  ,  082100 
Southerland.  John  T  ,  06«t659. 
S[)elght«,  Durls   Jr  .  0879;4. 
Spence.  Ralph  W  ,  058145 
Spencer.  Ortnn  F  .  O'9240 
Spettel,  Charles  L  .  05912H. 
Splvey.  Ray  V     063489 
Sp<*de.  Robert  W  ,  O58610 
Springer.  Robert  M  .  Jr  .  C'59210. 
Sprulll.  Victor  F  ,  069799. 
SUlgers.  James  McC  .  O«}800. 

Sialcy   J   Wayne.  Jr  .  O60Jt42. 

Stam.  Charles  W  .  081255 

Staples.  Franklin  E..  06506. 

Starkey    Po.sle  L     Jr  .  063  573. 

StaufTer,  J').sei)h  R  .  059103. 

Stedham.  Dan  D  ,  066204 

St<>ele   Warren  B  ,  063377 

Steenburn.  Donald  H  ,  OE8614. 

StPlnke,  John  E  ,  067885. 

Stelman,  Chester  R    063352. 

Stephens    Rome  O  ,  092255. 

Sterrett,  John  D  .  059474 

Stlckney,  Unils  S  ,  Jr  ,  069804. 

Stltrall,  Arthur  D  .  069805. 

Stivers.  Fred,  Jr  .  065089 

Stockell.  Charles  W  .  079108. 

Stockt.m.  Thomas  W  .  059199. 

stoltenberg.  Jack  G  .  065123. 

St^ine.  James  L  .  065096 

Stone.  Joel  E  .  058165, 

Stone. R    E  .  084890. 

Stooke.  WUlard  N  .  079109. 

Storv.  Robert  P  .  057654 

Straus.s.  George  H  ,  058618. 

Strawn.  Louis  F  .  059041. 

Sireelt.St    Clair,  Jr..  059163. 

Strohecker.  Howard  L..  059084. 

Stukhart.  George.  Jr  ,  0;-9139. 

Stump.  Robert  M  ,  058134, 

Siurdlvant,  Leslie  W  ,  O.'»8620. 


Sugg,  Leon  H..  Jr.,  065226. 
Suglyama.  Shlgekl  J„  092136. 
SugUa.  Anthony  8.,  065108. 
Sullivan.  George  A..  076301. 
Summers.  Archie  W..  060237. 
Sunakl,  Chester  P.,  065087. 
Surut,  Lee  E.,  069150. 
Suther,  Russell  J.,  058623. 
Suttle.  Albert  B.,  Jr.,  069182. 
Sutton.  John  E.,  059155. 
Swafford.  Pred  G.,  Jr..  063087. 
Swett,  Trevor  W..  Jr..  059321. 
Sylvester,  Loren  H..  062243. 
Symmes.  Kenneth  R..  079115. 
Tallman.  Richard  J..  059277. 
Taylor.  Charles  E..  060231. 
Taylor.  Donald  L  .  069811. 
Taylor.  Mack.  Jr..  057427. 
Taylor.  Richard  P..  069812. 
Taylor.  Victor  C.  084892. 
Teague,  Phillip  E..  070155. 
Teasdale.  Robert  D..  084677. 
Tedick.  Eugene.  059481. 
Teel.  Joseph  F.,  065164. 
Templeman,  James  M..  060007. 
Terry,  Charles  A  .  058628. 

Tesko,  Stanley.  082109. 
Thams.  Robert  W..  065609. 
Thayer.  George  E  .  Jr  .  069813. 
Thoma,  William  C  ,  063397 
Thomas.  Charles  M..  063357. 
Thomas.  Jack  D..  059255. 
Thomas,  Wilson  E  ,  082111. 
Thome.  Matthew  R..  075306. 
Thompson,  Lawrence  D..  060644. 
Thompson,  Paul  A..  065604. 
Thornton,  Aubrey  O  .  069816. 
Thylng.  Lunsford.  081291. 
Tice.  Raphael  D  ,  070530. 

Tieman,  WUbert  A.,  065075. 
Tlerney,  William  P  .  069817. 
Timmerberg.  Paul  M  .  070531. 
Tobln.  Paul  G  .  068804. 
Tobin.  Plchard  E  .  059329 
Topham.  Everett  G  .  065091. 
Townes.  James  E  .  Jr  .  059906. 

Townsley.  Edwin  S..  059094. 

Trabue.  Earl  N  .  068635 

Tracy.  George  W  .  059145 

Trask,  Norman  E  ,  079119 

Travers,  Francis  A  .  Jr  .  060709. 

Travis.  William  H.,  057292. 

Trlnkle.  Prank  W.,  065204. 

Trost,  Robert  W.,  079120 

Tuberty,  James  T..  066109. 

Tucker,  Harold.  079121 

Tunnell,  Teddy  B  .  085455. 

Turley.  Joseph,  McL  .  059404. 

Turman.  Robert  L.,  058636. 

Turnbull,  Francis  W..  063112. 

Turner.  Albert  F  .  059293 

Turner,  Frederick  C  .  058637. 

Turner.  Glenn  E  .  Jr..  058638. 

Tussing.  Austin  F..  069820. 

Tutwiler,  Guy  I  .  060698. 

Tyler.  John  E..  070540. 

Tvson.  William  P.,  Jr  .  071423. 

u'nger,  Guinn  E  ,  058641. 

Updike.  Robert  E..  079125. 

Upton.  Clifford  A..  079126. 

Urrutla.  Carlos  E  .  066112. 

Utley.  Jack  C.  057519. 

Vail.  William  H.,  059954. 

VanDyken,  Harold  B  .  080199. 

Van  Hook.  James  McN  ,  059768. 

Van  Horn.  Vannah  E..  088986. 

Van  Laethem,  Pernand  R..  063350. 

Van  Meter,  Jack  D.,  065182. 

Vargovick.  William  S..  059285. 

Vaughan.  Miles  C,  Jr..  062259. 

Vaughn.  James  B..  065181. 

Vaughn.  Robert  D..  069822. 

Vincent.  Caleb  R.,  060813. 

Vogt.  Robert  L..  060691. 

Vollmer.  John  P..  059284. 

Voselpka.  John  R.,  063365. 

Waddell.  Edward  S.,  063068. 

Waddell.  Jack  L..  066114. 

Wagner.  Richard  H  .  059122. 

Wagonhurst,  Arland  H..  065715. 
Walden,  John  E.  2d,  057684. 


Waldrop,  Andrew  J..  057808. 

Walker,  Albert  L.,  058644. 

Walker,  John  R.,  079134. 

Walker.  Robert  G.,  081313. 

Wallace,  Bruce  E.,  065610. 

WallU,  Vernon  V.,  063072. 

Walsh,  John  J.,  Jr..  070549. 

Walters,  Edwin  S.,  058646. 

Walton,  John  M.,  058647. 

Wardle,  Theron  G.,  084468. 

Warllck,  William  P.,  Jr.,  065213. 

Warner,  Walter  J.,  084469. 

Warnke,  John  J..  Jr..  058649. 

Warren,  Hancel  L.  E..  065722. 

Warrington,  Robert  O.,  079135. 

Watllng.  Edward  T.,  059506. 

Watson,  Henry,  Jr.,  071892. 

Watson,  William  R.,  066118. 

Wayne,  Norbert  J.,  065090. 

Weaver,  Robert  N..  069826. 

Webb.  Roy  L.,  080202. 

Webel.  Herman,  Jr.,  059899. 

Webster,  Dobson  L.,  059816. 

Welsslnger.  Jack  K..  084684. 

Welch.  John  M.,  057799. 

Wendling.  Donald  E..  065150. 

Wenz,  Albert  L..  065148. 

Wesolowskl,  Stanley,  058655. 

West.  Oliver  I..  065597. 

West.  William  F..  058656. 

Westermann,  Thomas  R.,  062275. 

Wheeler,  Harold  L.,  060696. 

Wheeler,  Neil  W..  079142. 

Whelan.  Raymond  A.,  069829. 

Whichard.  William  A..  065212. 

Whistler,  Donald  E..  059204. 

Whitaker.  Bill.  064685. 

White,  Charles  R..  066210. 

White.  Joseph  F,,  063048. 

White.  Richard  V..  058172. 

Whitelock,  Thomas  D..  065195. 

Wlckham,  Robert  E.,  066121. 

Wienecke.  Herman  E..  060673. 

Wleteki.  Donald  W.,  081335. 

Wlghtman.  John  D..  059381. 

Wilcox,  George  L.,  065731. 

Wild.  Charles  B  ,  Jr..  063065. 

Wilkins,  Frank  E.,  063408. 

Wilkinson,  Edward  S.,  Sr.,  084689. 

Wilkinson,  Harry  W.,  069831. 

Will,  Clement  H.,  075319. 

WlUett.  Curtis  L..  Jr..  085390. 

Williams,  Edwin  J..  Jr. .058660. 

Williams.  Gordon  E..  079147. 

Williams.  Murray  W..  059197. 

Williams,  Robert  W.,  060839. 

Williams,  Theodore.  057462. 

Williamson.  Dan  H..  Jr..  059173. 

Williamson.  Wade  H.,  070128. 

Wilmot.  Fred  W..  059770. 

Wilson,  Calvin  O..  063094. 

Wilson.  Clifford  C.  059066. 

Wilson.  Edwin  C,  060650. 

Wilson.  Francis  B..  066737. 

Wilson.  J.  Frank.  079148. 

Wilson.  Jode  R..  078177. 

Wilson.  Leo  L..  062836. 

Wilson.  Planter  M.,  050884. 

Wilson.  Robert  B..  084691. 

Wilson.  William  V.,  081347. 

Wilton.  Clifford  J..  079149. 

Winn,  Charles  C,  058664. 

Winslow,  Francis  J.,  069836. 

Wintersteen,  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  058151. 

Withers.  Langhome  P..  068062. 

Wolak,  Francis  A..  059086. 

Woltmon,  Jack  W..  060686. 

Womble.  Phelps  R..  066647. 

Wood,  John  F.,  Jr..  063372. 

Woodward.  Dean  R..  062237. 

Woolshlager,  Richard  J..   068667. 

Worth.  William  J.,  062844. 

Wren,  John  J..  058669. 

W"rlght.  Charles  D..  060662. 

Wright,  Lloyd  G.,  065103. 

Wyatt.  Wlllard  S.,  065166. 

Wyruchowski.  Edward  P..  Jr.,  065241. 

Yadon,  James  C,  058671. 

Yaggl.  Albert  S..  Jr.,  069839. 

Yarbrough,  John  D.,  062238. 

Yeats.  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  059161. 
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Yellman.  Edward  K..  050364. 
Yepsen.  John  H  ,  06»a67. 
Yerkes,  Charles  W..  Jr  .  079156. 
Yerkes.  Walter  E.,  067455. 

Y  .St    DeVerne  R  .  O«0381. 
Wnnii.  Dcivlct  R  .  003001 

Y  jurg    WUlLira  v..  060604. 

Y  >ungblo()d.  L«wl8  H..  Jr  .  O6d067. 

Y  uuifjer    Ralph  K.,  068673. 
Z.irnuwslci.  Walter  J..  065606. 
Zohn    Jerome.  060229 
Z.ilUcoffer    M.irlon  B  .  065184. 
Zumwii;t,  Charles  B.,  068e7U. 

To  be  rnajors,  Cha-plain 
Brady.  J   hn  C.  079689 
Dul.i:!.  Frunci.s  J  .  073444. 
Eyler    Mervin  3  .  071917. 
Farrow.  .\Ipha  A  .  07166a 
Hutch m-s.  Ciordun  E  .  075213 
Ke':cherstd.  Corbln  W  .  083543. 
Kett;er    Earl  C  .  078632 
KilUnKer.  Joseph  O  .  071687 
Kitterinar.n    Henry  O  .  075223. 
LeBlaruv  Paul  J  .  071694 
I.edebuhr    .Albert,  P.  07523! 
Lewl.s    Francl.s  R     073IC4 
M.u-CJregor    John  M  ,  073U74. 
Mr.Nally    V <iT\  P  .  07B795 
Miller    .Alfred  -A     088833 
Murriy    Ralph  J     OTJ2H0 
Piznonska.i    r.eonard  J  ,  08U353 
Reed.  John  E    09I495. 
Remark.  Phil.ip  B  .  088895 
X  Taylor   George  O  ,  075303 
Thompson    Parker  C  .  08 1 864 
Walter   L.  uie  W     084292 
Willian-.  ^    Fi  jbert  W  ,  069834 
WUsijn    U    bt'rt  D  .  075322. 

T>j  h 
Br  IV 

Buzzettl    H 
Eliker    Marth.^  C  .  LO0354 
Hill    C,e.irj;i a  D  .  LO0398 
lee'p    A.l.e  W.  LO0352 
I  orikf    A'.'.rc  A      LO0544 
.S-e;r    H*-;-:i   D  .  LO0390 

To  be  'ria'or?    Mrdical  Co--pi 
Akers    William  A  ,  0734J5 
Au.s'errnin    W.trnngton.  073121 
Baker    Fl.  yd  W  .  O71J01 
Barrett    O  Neill,  Jr  .  07'i3ai. 
Baii^h.  J   .sfph  H  .  0746J4 
Berbarv   Miurice  S  .  07U26 
Bovd     H    w  i.'d   A  .  073237 
Brid^*"."!    Berlv  E  .  Jr  .  087689. 
Bvjrke'.V  Harry  E     071W7 
Carey    Philip  O.  072328 
Ceccareili    Fr  i.;k  E  .  072839 
Chamblin    .s-i  irt  A  .  Jr  ,  071459. 
Conr.id    Marcel  E  ,  Jr  .  0716d«. 
Cor.  Dili'  I  r)     r)69472 
Cox,  R(.hf>:  •  s     Jr  .  069473 
Crud'    Frillies     Jr  ,  0726y5. 
Diil'on    Jl.^lf■^  B     074671 
Dixon    [eon  M     Jr  .  075349. 
Edward.^    Leon  C  .  O76I01 
Fen.stermarhcr    James  M  .  0739M 
F  .rd    Ge"rs<e  W  .  075356 
Ful'on    .v.  en  W  .  Jr  .  073466 
C.uen'er    Kenr-p'h  E  .  O71504. 
H  in.s.  ri    Th    maa  A  .  075367 
Hermm.  Robert  H  ,  072335 
Huv'ke    Edward  J.  075214 
J-lTerson    .Samuel  C.  071815 
J  .h:j.s.,:i,  Cec:  V  ,  076268 
Jjhns<.n    Wiine  C.  071818 
Kent    Alf.-Pd   H     071886 
K.nibr  .ii.^h    Edward  E    3d,  076296 
K    r..;    Howard  I     071689 
I.-  n<f.-i:oA,'    Don  W  ,  070695 
U)u:   .    J  ).se  M     072342 
MarN'alr    Donald  3  .  070830 
Miri.sfl.?:j    J  ,hn  O  .  073967 
M    Kadden    Archibald  W  .  071702. 
M  Orog  .r    J  ihn  O  ,  072935 
Mendfl.son,  J  mice  A  ,  K73107 
Mors.s    D^»li<ht  F  .  Jr.  073076. 
Mu.'-.-.iv    Thomaa  B  ,  076453. 


Pp  ir«-  r;     ,7  :>  k   W     071:46. 
Plii.ket    Daniel  C  .  078018 
I'l 't<rfbr;i.m    Alexander.  Oi'i3&0. 
Potu-r    .^t<ii..cy  B.  076032. 
Power><   J  i.-vfjjh  F  .  078636. 
R.i.sir.  ..s.s,-::    I).  naJd  L  .  074820. 
Sii.iii. ►);.'•■<    R.  l.ii^l  H  .  0754-r7. 
S[.K,triit/..  M  ..'r  ly.  0712H4 
Steuer   Oe^  r.;e  Z  .  091521 
Thomj)s.'n    J.in-.i--,  W  .  07-Jf)57 
ruriu-r.  Ciu'.hrle  L  ,  Jr  .  (r75-iJ6. 
Walton,  Spri.cer.  07,JJ6<J 

To    bf    majors     Dmtal    C'yr-p* 
.AUlTson.  Thamajj  II     07rf56o 
Alexander.  William  N     f)78')f3(j 
Andrews,  J  i:",i's  r   .  (j74flJ6 
Bundt,  Lylr  1 )     nTjjdj 
Crowe,  Patn.  K  D  .  07K  Ho 
Davis,  Quince  B    OTHuo  ) 
Davis.  Thomas  H    ciT-w^i 
Grlsham.  WillUni  K    fi'j4(;",9 
Hof'towuz,  CiubrKl  W  .  ( »«  ijTi 
Howe.  Michael  J     <  jTHUCT 
Jags;ers   J   e  H  .  OT273J 
Jones,  Rex  D     068131 
Lee.  Leslie  M.  095060 
Legi?,  William  J  .  O7nom 
Morgan.  Sunmel  C  .  '  'l-i ;  A 
Paul,  Parlu  3  ,  088 174 
Selbert,  Jay  3  .  O76607 
Smith.  Duncan  M  ,  0732' L 
Steele.  Richard  .\     (  w.i'm  i  ! 

Ti     *)'•     'idi<yri,    Vttertnary    d  r-pa 
BT'iau    HeywHrd  I  r     i)7'>in4 
Crlppcn    Jar  If?;  C     (r,;474 
FowUr   JaJTies  L  .  C>7  i  •f,  > 
Hays.  WillUni  I,    07  1  S.X' 
Lorentzen.  Kpv  '.V     <mj«:j7> 
Sheehy   Rr>bcrt  W     (  'H',ijh4 

To    be    ma)'jr3,    Mril'.cal    Service   Corps 
.Ai;»'n    E<l-A  I    (1   \      II  ;4f!4o 
Arnberg.    W:.b«-r    H  .    (.x;'»«,->«j 
HtK-r    Euge:ie  M      id    <i»i)l4o 
M  i.T    J  )hn  W  .  ()^j«,   I 
Bentley.  Rk  har      f.     (  ■/^K.ij 
Blakesley.  l.vn.  1       i',!»j   'j 
Blue.  Jack  T  ,  ( >•   .  ,  >'■,  ' 

Buker.  Lelarcl  .A     i  vh  7  ii 
Bynum,  R.)tert  .\1     i  ;    O70293 
Camp,  Fran.c  R  ,  J.-     i  ■"   'jna. 
Carroll,  Nlcl.rii a..,  \      c  »     \\i  .• 
Chadbtiurnp    V.  —  .c  ■  li     .   sy,  7  i 
Cheek.  Nor:'-.--  k  .  1 1«4  ■  n 
Clapp.  Marsnai:   A'     (xi'^m'j. 
Cohen.  Mllt.m    i>jySH.i 
Cooper.  R»_j1  -rt  K    1  >    ■<'i44 
Crampton   (i.—rge  II  .  li71:^10 
Crimen.  John  C  .  O70315 
Crrok    s  ini'i-;  I,  .  .Sr  .  070316 
Crc  ■  ^    '  I   K   I  >rtaHy_' 
CTo.-.^    Joni,  H  .  06H3  .4 
Davenport   J  i;ne,s  D    Jr     t  )tVjri^l 
Davidson,  Loui.s  F  .  ( .)^y899 
Davl.s,  William  V     (  i7u.Ul 
Downlr.i'    '  II- K.  w     (  )t;y'io»j 
Erne,  W  i  ■.-■■  !■      (  ttjyjM 
Kss.  Earl  D    1  >'Vj-t\  i 
Ereland   C:.  ir;--.-,  I,  .  ()7'>,i,jj. 
Fie-;.--,     n.    :i.  ..    (•     (J847f7 
Cilll.•^;.;.■    H  ir    11  -     069934 
Glnallck.  Matthew.  0703.52. 
Harcui,  Alan,  06994:? 
Hayes.  Cecil  H  ,  (HU>944 
Haves.  W'll:  im  H  .  ()<'.9i4.') 
Hedlund    J<ixnfs  I.     071'".78 
Hmo.  Chester  T  .  CMSgo-iO 
Huggin.x.  LewU  H  ,  f)7ij3Hf; 
I.-<rae!<..T    J  -seph.  07H6..  ) 
Janb.t/    Kd-A  ird  H  .  081461) 
K<'rrig,ir:    R    b.-rt  J     tJM4rt30. 
■  flfht'l'    H     t.  ird  C  ,  C)»;  !46IJ. 
. ,:•..!,, IV    ClV'l.-  J     OH4744 
,.-•:..    R  ,k;.-r  W     OeoJJO 
>  r-1    H-:.rv  Y.     OtW972 
.y^.ik    Willi.irn,  07237f) 
M.idtT'-    ('rlP.-.riW     Jr  .  C>»5.SJ0Cl 
Marquis    Ch.irlea  E  ,  084746 
Mc.Alef-r   Charles  F  ,  Jr  .  06^981. 
McArthur   J  i.-nes  E     069982. 


\f    \f,r-:-     r-„-    re-  M  .  OM747. 
Mul;:!.-s     Willi, im    .S  .   069996. 
N<  r.  :i:    U-r    ;  K  .  084749 
P  11  f    Erroli  W  .  Jr  .  070463. 
P,i.'k.-r    J  i:i..'s  W  .  072347 
PiTik    D,ir-.l:i  O,  078656. 
P...1  ■    .Ml-  h.iol  J  .  Jr  .  070013. 
Pax.soii    y.    r.c  A  .  058790 
Penilr.iR      riu-.^ore  S.  070015. 
Pe/Jiulll     Fr.i::k     078658 
Poru-r    William  R.  078«559 
Powell    Wiiiv.ai  K  .  O7UO20. 
Pre»*,ott     Willi, tm   J.  O70475. 
Ramshur.  I>iren  C  .  078660. 
Roonev    W. in, i:n  S  .  060892. 
Sauls.  W  I '.  ne  R  .  084328 
Sha.'.r     K.  I'.h   O.   065102 
Slnip-    :i    W  1-,  tie  ImV  .  070603. 
Smith    Cirayson.  070040 
Snyder    J-!.n  S  .  070507 
Spencrr    H  ilph  A  .  070512 
St   Job:.    Pr.-diTi.-k  B.  0->a791. 
Stone.  Robert  A     070046 
Thomas.  Charl»fi  A  .  Jr  .  07J066. 
Touchette    Norbert  E  .  061873. 
Turnbull.  Samuel  J  ,  Jr  .  070535. 
Tyndall,  Am  >ld  E  .  088J14. 
Wasson    V,il  J  .  (T64H.i6 
WegiuT    W  ;..;  lui  M  ,  07u5.S4 
Whlt^*.   R.i    Ml  ii.  !    H,   O7056I. 
Wlttllf    Ch.irle^   I..  O7U068. 
Wright    D.ill.is  r  ,  CD84039 
WykofT    D.iie  B  ,  U58'j78 
Young.  James  J      O70575 
Zleaenhelm.  Jo-,,  oh  C  .  006130. 

To  be  mafrff   A'rny  Swsr  C  "pt 
Anderson.  \f  1.-:    :.  V  ,  N  iooe. 
Bochman.  ll«-.crl>  E     N1794 
Bonglovannl,  Esther  T  .  NJhOl 
Bowman    Betty  O     V2819 
Bradley    Mary  I      NJo30 
Brosmrr    Mjirgan  t  M     N1849 
Brown    \  .r.tir.I.i  I,     N.'83J 
BulI.KTk.  tjariih  f     .NJ807 
Cha«e,  Dorothv  I      N2«-J6 
Chrlstr :-..•:      i).   :.:.  I  M  ,  NJ527 
Connoii  ,     M.ir.'  o-f   .M     NJ833, 
Corb  :     M.i.'..-,  M     .NJ6ie 
I>.-;    ,:.•   ,     H  .::.    i.  .  E     N2i50 
I  '•■  i:.    .\I  ..--  :.,i    NJJ4I 
Di-.a;,f>    .M  ixioi.  P  .  S20:0 
Donovan    Mary  I-     N-'612 
Duncan.  Mildred.  .N2621 
■ekhofr   Oenevie-. e  E  .  N'.'548 
Fulralzl.  Bernlecc  I     N-'(il7 
Farlund    Viviiin    VJj74 
Prazler    1  >    r  -  -  .  N_'348 
CJersler    1 1.  .r  ,u.;-  <"  .  NJ873 
Glijver    M  y.-.i.r  V     NJ661 
Grant.  H    ..  i.  E  .  NlH.^o 
Orimth    M  1'    a-'ft  M     NJf)20. 
Haegele   Id.i  I      N7J64tJ 
Hambrlck.  J  ..la  E     N177'i 
Hathaway    KI>tl.c  J     N2H15. 
Hill.  Helen  M     N264I 
Hurlon,  Vlrv.'ln:.i  A  ,  .N'2691 
Hughe."*    M.(ri,Mr.l  E  .  N2fl43 
Jablun.  •.    k-..  Ai.ne  C  ,  N2u22. 
J»Ooby    .1  o!.-  F     N18o4 
John.'oi,    Kli.aLR'tli  F     N2692. 
J  .n.-s    M  ,,■•-.   A      N.26.^7 
K.  :..    .M  >r.    :.  I       N2a75 
K  .    X    (  rr  1.  f  E  .  N26'^(j 
K.-'-k.-;    I),  r    *.}.',  J  ,  N2WH 
Kr^'o-ski    I,eri,i  .s     N:i688 
l.eBlanc   Claire  V  .  NlHol 
I.evungi.'    C.iLherlne  I,  .  N1939. 
Lewis    Vi-.  l.in  B  .  NJ876 
I.let>.wi'.-    E-b,»-:    N1852 
M.icCar.  :<■    Kl:/,ib.-'h  E  .  N2942. 
M  it.  .,-    M,ir-.   F     .M7f;j 
Mi.-'.a    K  I'b.-riiie  M  .  N1853. 
McCaleb   I  .  is  .M     N2845 
MrC<  r.:u-'.l    Amy  L  .  N2a29 
Me..d    Pft'rli.a  M  .  N17y7 
M  «<[\i-\-    .Sara  C  .  N1752. 
M«Te    D.il.sy  E  .  N2647 
M  ■rt>'n.Nen    I/«jUl.se  L    N2605. 
Nelrby  C.hidys  O  ,  N2649. 
Nichols   Bar l>ara  J     N2650. 
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P.iinter.  Mary  E  ,  N2847. 
I'axton    Annie  D  .  N2887, 
PUger.  Marlon  H  ,  N2877. 
Pi.vhak,  Irene  R  ,  N1818 
Pliler,  Vivian  L  ,  N1938 
(jupsenberry,  Esther  M  ,  N2819 
yulgley.  Kathleen  E  ,  N2619 
Ramirez   Rosa  J     N2628 
Rtne>:ar,  Velma  F  .  N2946 
H  .berts,  LucUe  M  .  N2906. 
H  ilph,  Marlon  L  ,  N2953 
SSchllTman,  Reglna  H  .  N2537. 
S<Min.  Minerva  A  ,  N1813 
Sldell,  Norma  A  .  N2908 
Sulplzlo,  Virginia  M  .  NI8(i2. 
Ta^'Ue.  Lena  M  .  N2674. 
Traverse.  Veronica  R  ,  N2657 
Twohey    Barbara  J  ,  N2610. 
Tyark.i.  Margaret  E  ,  N2921 . 
r;t.  Y\onne  M  .  N2968 
\  arm-r    MurJ"rle  L  ,  N2602 
Verhonick.  PhyllU^  J  .  N18(0. 
Wi-eV.s    Nelda  L     N2659 
W.-nrk    I^norn  B     N1819 
U  il-..n.  Ruth  A  .  N2347 

Y  .rk,  Elta  R  ,  N1766 

Y  Tk    E:\a  M     N1765. 
T     f"-   rnajoT^,  Army  Mrdicil  Specialist  Corp 

Y  IS.  .11    Martha  J  ,  M  1  0094 
Kiuble,  Phyllis  H     M10087 
Kennon.  Barbara  L  ,  RIOIOO. 
I'.-rry   Joan  H  .  M10096 
Williams.  June  E  ,  RIOIO;. 

nil'  roll.)Wing-n;imcd  pe -fion.s  for  ajipolnt- 
iM  i.t  m  the  Re-^ulur  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
gr.ide  .'ipeoltled,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10  United  States  Cixle,  sictlons  3283,  3284, 
3Jh,S    22i'6    3287,  and  3288 

To  bf  rnaj  yr 

Oiiiik.wre,  George  J     (VSCi,  080296. 

I  lie  following-named  i>erBons  for  appolnt- 
II, ..^t  m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
s'.ites.  In  the  grades  sptH-lfled  under  the 
:.r  vi.slons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
s,s  ',i,,ns  3283.  3284    3285.  3;86,  3287.  and  3288: 

To    hr    TTici  Or 
Vncncak.  Paul  A  .  02287(03, 
To  br  cipt^.  int 
Del.lRle    Frederick  C    04  )80928. 
PVndler.  Donn  C  .  O2003"85 
FvUler.  Richard  G  .  O403  >946 
Hall,  John  F  ,  04010341 
Hill,  Robert  A  .  Jr  ,  01925072. 
M.Kle    Albert  K  ,  018763{.9 
Rlo.s-Matta.  LuLs  R  .  OU34145 
Seale   Thomas  A  ,  04010500 
Search.  Charles  T  .  O400I&80 
Troknya.  Robert  J  ,  04032138 
Wang,  Jesse,  02021218 
Webber   Herbert  M  ,  04013477 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
much.  Frederick  R  .  05.' ()3826 
Bunker.  David  L  .  05304096 
Caruso    Michael  L    A  ,  C 5301507. 
Corns,  Johnnie  H  .  05203857 
Crittenden,  Oliver  H  ,  05400710. 
Dram  is.  George  J  ,  Jr  ,  C  •5603630. 
Gentile.  Nicholas  A  ,  04084403. 
I md.strom.  Frank  V  .  C5506190. 
Nelson.  Maynard  L  ,  04062115. 
Schlermeler.  John  J  ,  O;.305612. 
Stelnmetz,  Charles  P  ,  O4035412. 
Turner.  James  W.,  05304525. 

To  be  second  lii-utenants 
Anchor.  Leonard  J  ,  05008061. 
Anderson.  Jlmmle  M  .  05307304. 
Arthur   Jiunes  F     Jr  .  C5312088. 
Bovcc.  John  P  .  05511734 
Hi  own,  John  L  .  05311<  16 
(■  ir.ivana,  Richard  R  .   35307057. 
(■a.s.sada,  Thomas  W  ,  05509113. 
H  irrington.  William  B  ,  05307471. 
H.Ksford    Larrv  D  ,  05209362 
Johnson.  Victor  V  ,  Jr  ,  06001880. 
1  emolne,  J:\rod  J  ,  054  W349 
Mils.  David  E  .  05404876. 


Sims.  Jackie  D.,  05309566. 
Smallen.  Ray  H..  05307690. 
Troche.  Alfonso.  05006036. 
Wild,  Allan  R.,  05008235. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283.  3284,  3285,  3286. 
3287, 3288, 3289. 3291, 3293, and  3294. 

To  be  captain,  Chaplain 

Sather,  Donald  R  ,  02269808. 

To  be  captains,  Dental  Corps 

Adams,  Herbert  F  ,  Jr.,  04045239. 
Andrews.  D,  M.,  02296457. 
Beckelhelmer,  Robert  G  ,  05210108 
Betts,  Alan  F..  05501030. 
Call.  Thomas,  05204145. 
Llnder,  William  E  ,  Jr  .  04029558. 
McNeill,  Thomas  J.,  05206297. 
Morton,  Charles  B.,  04070685. 
Rice,  Jack  D.,  05209497. 
Stegman.  Donald  D.,  05210102. 
Wallace.  John  R.,  02284652 
WlUenborg,  George  C,  04052330. 
Zablotny,  Florlan  H.,  05004479. 

To  be  captains,  Medical  Corps 

Ansbacher,  Rudl,  04036105 
Bllzard,   Eugene  B  ,  05216798 
Collettl,  Paul   R.,   04052265. 
Coyner,  John  L  ,  05216925. 
Cullen,  Stanley  I  ,  05501324. 
Dlnapoll.   Raphael   J  ,  Jr  ,  05004675. 
Edgett,  Joseph  W  ,  Jr  ,  04049698. 
Coppola,   Ralph  J  .  04052414. 
Eller.  Jlmmle  L  .  04003353 
Fiirtlner,  Robert  H  ,  05003642. 
Garcia,  Luis  F.,  04028472 
Helmly.  Robert  B  ,  04044810 
Rowland.   Justin,  05703215. 
Klslel,  John,  Jr.,  05004875 
Lowe.  Reginald   S..   05306822. 
McDonald.  Herbert  L.,  04041981, 
McNancy,  Joseph  W.,  Jr  ,  05012708. 
Mehr,  Michael  P  ,  02295415. 
Miller.  Dudley  C  ,  04042027. 
OlFon.   Elbert   R..   02297917. 
Pike,  William  B  ,  04076317 
Proctor.  Robert  F.,  04043839. 
R.ive.  Norman  L.,  05213617. 
Rieman,   Raymond  L  ,   04052478. 
Stelter,   Gerald  P.,  04029942. 
Stoneback,   Raymond   D  ,   05203606, 
Swartz,  Harold  M.,  02295403. 
Taber,  Joseph  W.,  Jr  .   02295539 
Thoms,  John  M.,  04056891. 
Walter.   Daniel   L  ,   05500628. 
Willi,  Franz  J.  P.,  04067482. 
Wood,  Laurence  W.,  04045106. 
Yadon,   Lowell  G  ,   04057640. 

To  be  captains.  Veterinary  Corps 
Schllnke,  OrvlUe  C,  Jr  .  04024437. 
WyckoflT,   George   H  ,  Jr  ,   04037425. 

To   be  first   lieutenants.  Army   Nurse   Corps 
Kaiser,  Joan  L.,  N2292886. 
Lee,  Linda.  N2292701. 
MacTaggart.   Eunice,   N2297871. 
Scott,  Roberta  W..  N5407192. 

To  be  first  lieuter.ants.  Chaplain 

Beaver,  Relnard  W..  02290185. 
Brereton,  Thranas  P.,  02300880. 
Clark,   E>onald  D..  05701457. 
HUton,  Gerald  X.,  02298086. 
Matthias,  Charles  B.,  04046995. 
Rivers.  Daniel  L..  05306557. 
Thomas.  Everette  J..  05301292. 

To   be  first   lieutenants.   Medical   Corps 

Ellison,  Norlg.  05200063. 
Schaefer,  Charles  E.,  02305197. 
Sprengelmeyer,  James  T.,  02305200. 
Washburn,  Kenneth  B.,  02300869. 
Wagner,  Clyde  W.,  Jr.,  02300871. 

To     be     second    lieutenant.     Army     Medical 
Specialist  Corps 

MlUnl,  Norma,  J2300178. 


To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Marsh,  Carolyn  J.,  N5407342. 
Schumacher,  Carol  Y.,  N5411223. 
Scott,  Carolyn  M.,  N5411330. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  TTnlted  Statfts.  in  the  grade  and 
corps  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283.  3284. 
3285,  3286,  3287,  3288.  and  3290: 


To    be   second    lieutenants.   Medical 
Corps 


Service 


AuUck,  Louis  H, 
Bell,  George  T. 
Bowman,  Robert  W 

Jr. 
Brittain,  Roy  C,  Jr. 
Clark,  Thomas  H. 
Colvin,  John  D..  Ill 


Murphy,  William  H. 
Nielsen,  William  W. 
Oliver,  Gterald  C. 
Pedersen.  Carl  E.,  Jr. 
Roberts.  Daniel  C. 
Rogers.  Bobby  E. 
Rose,  Robert  D. 


Cunningham,  Jerry  A.  Thomas,  Charles  L 


Thornton,  Joseph  A., 

Jr. 
Tolman,  Joseph  B. 
Troy,  Milton  W..  Jr. 
Whitmore.  Paul  V.,  II 
Zlmmerly,  James  G. 


Davis,  Charles  T, 
Ervln,  Eklward  L. 
Fortune,  Rex  C,  Jr. 
Grady.  Milton 
Long,  Freddie  E. 
Lynch,  Jeffrey  G 
McCullough,  Jackson 

R. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 


HI 


,  II 

E 


Ackerman.  Richard  C 
Adams,  Bobby  R. 
Adams,  John  E. 
Aitken,  James  J. 
AUgair.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Amos.  William  H.  Jr. 
Arrington.  Robert  D 
Balden,  Arthur  H 
Baker,  Ronald  B. 
Banks,  Gary  G. 
Barker,  Elvis  G. 
Bartlett,  Harvey  S. 
Beauford,  Richard 
Bell,  William  P  .  II 
Benson,  Phillip  E. 
Bentley,  James  H. 
Benton,  John  G. 
Berg,  James  M. 
Black,  Wendell  W. 
Blackwood,  William 

A.,  Jr. 
Blase,  James  W. 
Boggs,  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Borner,  Russell  E.,  Jr. 
Bowling,  Herbert  E. 
Boyd,  David  S  .  Jr. 
Bray,  Donald  F. 
Bressl,  James  A. 
Brown,  Thomas  M. 
Brown,  William  L. 
Brown,  William  R. 
Bryson.  Edward  B.,  Jr. 

Burns,  Samuel  A.,  Ill 

Butts,  Samuel  J. 

Campbell,  Winton  G.. 
Jr. 

Canatsey,  John  D. 

Carmack.  Douglas  W. 

Cassady.  John  R..  n 

Cassetty,  Jimmy  L. 

Caustic.  Dennison  M. 

Chrlstensen.  Christen 
A.,  Jr. 

Clark,  Pat  E. 

Clarke,  Joseph  W. 

Clary,  Joe  K. 

Clauss,  Karl  J. 

Conway,  John  L. 

Cooney,  Joseph  C. 

Crawford.  Walter  K.. 
Jr. 

Creech.  William  R. 

Crockett.  James  R. 

Cropsey,  Karl  S. 


Crowe.  Charles  E. 
Dansby.  Robert  F,,  Jr. 
Davis,  Hugh  L. 
Davis,  Motler  D..  Jr. 
Davis.  Richard  E. 
Dempster.  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
Deutsch.  Henry  A. 
Dill,  Earnest  W. 
E>oenecke,  William  T. 
Etollhausen.  Hans  C. 
Draper,  Shirley  W..  Jr. 
Eager,  Benjamin  F.,  Ill 
Earle,  Richard  H. 
Edgeworth,  Charles  A. 
Edwards.  Thomas  B. 
Elliott,  Jackie  R. 
Emge,  William  P. 
Farnsworth.  Melvln  R., 

Jr. 
Fillers.  Donald  J. 
Frankhoufler,  Lemar  R. 
Gagllotl,  John  W. 
Gaines.  Glenn  T. 
Galther,  Thomas  D. 
Gardner.  Alan  D. 
Garner.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Gayer,  Barry  F. 
Geary,  Michael  B. 
Gelmer,  William  S. 
Gerhardt.  William  P. 
Gerst,  Jackson  C,  Jr. 
Gillespie.  Clarke  M.  Jr 
Gittlnger.  Theodore  D. 
Glenn.  Thomas  J. 
Gordon,  Don  E. 
Greene.  Fred  W.,  Ill 
Halgler,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Hall.  William  A.,  Ill 
Harris,  Dalrymple  M.. 

Jr. 
Hartman.  Benjamin  C. 
Hassell.  Richard  L. 
Hasty.  Donald  D. 
Haynes,  Frank 
Helser.  Joel  M.  S. 
Heldstab.  John  C. 
Hendrlckson.  Gustav 

D. 
Henry,  James  J. 
Hensel.  Mark  C.  Jr. 
Heyman,  David  L. 
Hidalgo,  Richard  L. 
High  tower.  Dennis  P. 
Hill.  Thomas  R..  Jr. 
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Hogan.  Thomas  M  , 

2d 
Holcomb.  Cecil  B  .  Jr. 
Holtslnger.  Rollie 
Ilunaker.  Errol  K 
Ingram.  William  L. 
J  M-ks.in,  Murphy 
Jackson.  Randall  C 
Jemison.  Paul  O 
Jonnlngs.  Gordon.  1. 
Jwhna  m,  Willi. im  L 
Jones.  Bobby  A 
J.jncs,  James  B 
J  mos,  Lee  M 
Jordan.  J(jhn  T  .  Jr. 
K.iplan.  Thomaa  J 
Kelsllng.  Harold  G 
Keller.  David  L 
Ktlgore.  David  M  .  3d 
Kitchlngs,  PhUip.  Jr. 
K'jbaly.  George,  Jr 
K  Uker.  Edward  F 
Kunhart.  Thomas  J 
LaFrange.    Josepn    W. 

Ill 
LeOate.  Richard  E 
Lemraer.  John  F 
l.uulserh.  M.irvin  D 
Lloyd.  James  W 
I,  )wsley,  J.irne.s  P  .  Jr 
Lucas.  Larry  P 
Malcor.  Dennl.=i  P 
Martin.  Dr)na;d  H 
Mathern.  Vernon  J 
Matthews.  Daryl  B 
McAn.wiy    R.jbort  B 
McClure.  Donald  L 
Mc-Cotcer,  Orson  L. 
MoC  )y    Ronald  L 
McCullough,  Joe  G. 
Mc Da VI It.  Gerald 
McDowell.  Thomaa  D 
McGee    WUlle  T 
McLaughlin.  William 

H 
Meudiclno.  Vincent  P. 
Miller.  James  W 
M  intgomery.  William 

C. 
Mi.x3ney   Lowell  T  .  Jr. 
M'X>re.  Howard  W  ,  Jr. 
M  Hire,  Robert  A. 
M  )rg.in.  William  H, 
M  )unt,  Wallace  K. 
Myers.  William  R 
Navarro,   Koberto.    Jr. 
Neldlinger,  Darryl  M. 
Nellson.  Robert  S. 
Newm:ui.  Harold 
N olen   William  R. 
Noles.  WUUam  O 
ON»>al.  Samuel  K 
Onley.  Benjamin  R 
Osborne   John  W 
Ozment.  Robert  L. 
Page   David  R 
Pellegrlno  Joseph  P 
PeUl.  Albert  L 
Peters  Frederick  J 
Phillips.  Richard  K 
Pierce    Edward  D 
Piersul.  Lawrence  L 
Pillow.  William  T 
Pippin.  James  D. 
Poole,  George  E  .  Jr 
Porterfleld.  Kenneth  N 
Power.  Joseph  W  .  Ill 
Prim   Dnvld  F 
Quitley.  Ralph  P 
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Ramey  Arthur 
Ransburg.  Judge 
Redden.  Paul  J 
Ressler.  Ronald  K 
Reynolds.  WlUUim  J 
Rlchman.  Ger.ild  F. 
Riddle.  Dempster 

w .  ni 

Rlegel.  Curtis  E 
Roberta.  James  T  .  Jr. 
Robinson.  Rlchnrd  M. 
Rogan.  James  P 
Rossi.  Davul  M 
Russell,  Stanley  W 
Ryan. John  W 
Sagerty.  Kenneth  T. 
Sampson.  Jon  L. 
San.s.  John  A. 
Scott.  Hal  G 
Shelton.  Gerald  F 
Simpson.  Donald  .A 
Slsk   Freddie  D 
Smith.  J.unes  A 
.Smith.  R  uidolph  L 
Snrlth.  Turner  T  .  Jr 
Stancer.  WllUam  H 
Stanley.  Gerald  I 
Statum.  Herman  C 
Stewart.  John  P    Jr 
Stiegler.  DuUijI.i.s  P 
Story,  Eddie  B 
Summers,  Clark  H.. 

Jr 
Surls    William  J 
Taylor.  Robert  E 
Thomas.  Billy  M. 
Thomas.  Eddie   L 
Thornton.  Jack  R 
Thr  usher.  Robert  H 
Thurmond.  Donald 

W 
Tlet/.  Henry  M     Jr 
Tlncher.  James  C  . 

Ill 
Tobin.  Jacob  O    W 
Tucker.  Charles  Cr 
Ulvfling.  Max  G 
Van  Cleave.  John  T 
VI'.  as.   Ernest  E 
WaKner.  Frederic  C 

III 
Waidren.  Roy   A 
Walsh.  Gordon  O 
Walters.  Floyd  J  .  Jr 
Washington,  Thonias 

E 
Waynlck.  Wilham  C 
Webb.  Quentin  R 
Weeks.  Thonias  L    Jr 
Weiaz.  Paul  J. 
Weleber,  Kenne'h  F 
Wharton.  Richard  R  . 

Jr 
Whatley,  Ttinmiy  V 
Wheadon.  Aquilla  W 
Whlttingtou.  WUUam 

R 
WUkerson.  Roger  C 
Wiley.  Jerry  D 
Willlama.  Michael  J 
Williams.  Warren  B 
Wilson.  Lester  R 
Wixxlham.  Gary  E 
Woodruff.  Edward  D 
Woods.  James  B  .  IIT 
Wrtrn.  Richard  C 
Wuench.  Robert  L. 
Young.  Stefan   A 
Zugel.  Raym<ind  J 


CONFIRMATTONS 

Executive    nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  April  19,  1962: 

DllPAJITMENT    OF    COMMERft 

J    Herbert  HoUomon.  of  New  York   to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  ot  Commerce 


VS    Coast  Guard 

The  following- named  persons  to  the  gr.ide 
Indicated  in  the  US    Coiust  Guard 

To    bf    commanders 

J.ilmer  O   Brown  Wil'.iiim  B    Durham 

J  ones  Cavahaiigh  Hiimletr  I    Allen 

R'Xlman  W    Vuughan     1  heron  H   G  ito 
Arnold  J   Liir->en  Charles  F   W,  CuliiSoii 

Frederick  B.  Thatcher 

To   be   Ueutrnant    rommander 
Alvln  J   B..xvifII 

7"  I   hr   lieutenant 
CU-ment  H   E  Kerans.  Jr 


To    be 

H.irry  Aii'.lrew  Allen 
John  Knight  Andre-AS 
Georije  Eddings 

Archer   Jr 
Willi. im  Leon  Avery 
Albert  Frank  Baker 
CUtTord  Eugene 

Banner 
Robert  Andrew  Bastek 
I'e'er  Mlih.icl 

Bern^teln 
R.ivmo.id  Demetrius 

Bland 
Richard  Carl  Bhi.'^chke 
Robert  Kent  Bl.ischke 
Thom;us  Walter 

B^>erger 
Harold  Lance  Bonnet 
WUUam  Andrew 

Borchers 
Divid  Thomas  Boyle 
Robert  FrederSii 

B<  ysen.  Jr 
John  Wentworth 

Brlttain 
Larry  Dennis  Brew;  ks 
Phillip  Jr-ffrey  Bull 
C.irl  Henry  Burkhart 
David  Kevin  C.irey 
Lijul5  Michael  Cusale 
George  Anthony 

C.u-imir 
Di%Ul  Raynor  Coady 
Walter  Melbouri.e 

Cnburn 
Richard  Vincent 

Consign 
Joseph  Lawrence 

Crowe.  Jr 
Laurence  Joseph 

DiUlalre.  Jr 
John  George 

Dennlns<er   Jr 
Joseph  PatrUk  Dibelia 
Joseph  Henry  Di.>cen/a 
L«inc«'  .Arthur  F.igan 
Joseph  Robert  Flnelll 
.^r'hur  Richard  Oandt 
David  Shaw  Gemmell 
Jame.--  Franklin 

Greene   Jr 
Richmond  Dean 

Greenough.  Jr 
WUUam  Scott  H:Ught 
GIe!;n  EEdgar  Haines 
David  W.nle  Hastings 
William  Colbert 

Hemin^ 
Arthur  Eugene  Henn 
Peter  Christian 

Heimir.gs 
Stephen  Henry  Hines 
Eugene  Hornsteln 
Ravmond  Jerry 

H.juttekier 
Kwar.g-Plng  Hsu 
Norm.m  Henry  Huff 
Herbert  Miller  Hurst 
Harry  Nelson 

Hutchlns  III 
Thomas  Patrick 

Keane 


Don  Michael  Keehn 
Thomas  Joseph 

Kenney 
Frnderl-k  Arthur 

KfUey 
Richard  JiJseph 

Kiessel 
Daniel  Tobias  KoetUg 
J.imes  Henry  Llghlncr 
TVi<  mas  Henry  Liojd. 

Jr 
Neal  Mahan 
Robert  David  MarkofT 
George  Edward  Mason 
J'lhn  Th'  mas  Mason 
John  Michael  McCann 
Robert  Edwa.'-d 

M'D'  iiiough,  Jr 
James  Charles 

M-  E:r    y 
T!'. oma.^  Peter 

Mc<  i.ina 
Tl.'  m  ts  Francis 

M. drath  III 
J.imes  Andrew 

McInto.-.h 
Alfxander  Clark 

Mi'Kean.  Jr 
Tin;  ithy  tle<irg'- 

M.-Kinna 
Artli';r  WiiUam 

Mergner.  Jr 
W  ide  Mulf ord 

M    nrrief .  Jr 
Francis  WUU.im 

Mo«iney 
Charles  Wesley 

Morgan 
Stewart   Brandhorst 

Morgan 
J.uneg   Lowell    Mueller 
William  Sitjwart   Mur- 
ray 
Ml'  hael     Owen      Mur- 

taijh 
Peter  T>ii-mis   M'l'h 
Richard  Brlen  O  Keefe 
Leonard      Joseph      PI- 

chlnl 
R.inaM    M.irtln    P.'ter 
David   WUllam   Proud- 
foot 
David  WlUl.im  Robin- 

ette 
Edward  Kenneth  Hme. 

Jr 
Allen  Edward 

RoUand 
WUUam  He:iry  Rotll 
Jon  Patrick  Ryan 
Joseph  Henry  Si\nf'rd 
Lawrence  Michael 

SrhUMng 
Michael  Joseph  Schlro 
John  G.iliup Schmidt- 
man 
Rii-h.ird  Eugene 

Shrum 
P^ed'Tick    DaiTUen 

Smith 
Joseph  J.imes  Smith 
Thfimas    David    Smith 


.\nthony    John    S<jItysWllllam  J.ames  Wal- 
I  heodore   Arthur  lace.    Jr 

Somes  Thomas  WUUam  Wat- 

F'lmor    .Sorensi-n.    Jr  kins    III 

WUUam   Harry  SpenreTliomas    Samuel 
Wayne  Paul  Stevens  Whipple 

HuKh    Lafayette  D.miel    Michael    White 


1  honms    Jr 
Hi-nry  Bradley  Traver 
James  .Mex.mder  Cm- 

berger 
Joseph  I.ouis  V.ilentl 
Hiirvey  Landm  W.ihn- 

qui't.    Jr 
J.mies  Lee   Walker 


Jack     Warwick     Whit- 
ing. Jr 
Dn\  Id  Hart  Whltten 
Uavld    Harold   Withers 
J  ihn  Anthony  Wuest- 
ne<  k 

Ronald  Charles  Zlnzer 


To  be  chief  warrant  oificer,  W-4 
Joseph  A  Nartonls 

Tit  be  chief  warran!  officers,  W   2 
Richard  D   Borden 

M  vr;  m  H    M'lrphv 
I... 1.1.'  IVMeriiardl    Jr 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  III  llsl)\^ ,  .\i'iur  IW,  1*.H)2 

Tlie  HoiLse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Thf  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D  .  offered  thf  following  prayer. 

John  15  13  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  It/c 
for  Ilis  friends 

Almi«lily  Clod,  in  Ihcsc  closing  day.s 
of  Holy  Wetk  wr  are  bowing  unto  Thee 
111  pt'iutence  and  praise  as  we  think  of 
the  Lireat  Hmh  Pnest  who.  on  Good 
Friday,  laid  upon  the  altar  the  accept- 
able sacrifice  of  Hi.s  own  life  for  the 
.s.UvatU)n  of  the  woi id. 

Grant  Uiat  on  Eiuter  Sunday,  when 
we  coniiiu-morale  Hi.s  glorious  resurrec- 
tion aiul  victory  over  Ihf  yrave.  we  may 
receive  in.si;jht  to  sec  our  own  life  in  a 
new  jK^r.spective  and  with  more  of  radi- 
ant y  and  light,  triumph  and  hope. 

May  we  hereafter  rise  to  higher  levels 
of  ciuiracter  and  conduct  and  be  blessed 
with  a  new  attitude  of  soul,  whose  music 
is  .set  to  a  f^ner  and  farmer  key. 

In.^pire  u.s  with  such  newness  of  life 
that  when  lis  eventide  comes  we  may 
be  readv  and  worthy  to  join  our  loved 
one.s  and  the  .saints  of  all  the  ages  in 
the  communion  and  companionship  of 
i  hv  nearer  prest-nce 

Hear  u.s  in  the  name  of  our  risen 
I  Old      .Amrn 


THE  JOURNAL 


7  he  .Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday wa.''  read  and  approved. 


'THF   I  ATE  HATTON  SUMNERS 

Mr  AIGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.s^^nt  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  mmuto 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tJiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tfxa.v' 

Tlierc  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  AI.GER  Mr  Speaker,  on  this 
day.  Maundy  Thursday,  it  is  with  the 
dtri'e.st  sorrow  that  I  report  to  my  col- 
It  arue.s  uhat  I  learned  only  minutes  ago 
of  the  passing  of  our  dear  former  col- 
I'iiiUie.  Hatton  Sumners,  Representative 
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of  Uie  Fifth  District  Texas,  the  district 
I  now  represent.  H(  was  a  public  serv- 
ant in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
.si-rved  in  this  body  fcr  34  years.  His  wise 
counsel  and  untiring  efforts  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  were  a  constant  inspiration 
to  me.  I  have  had  a  long  friendship  with 
him  and  he  extended  to  me  his  close 
frundship,  advice,  and  counsel.  My 
.svrnpathy  goes  to  t^ie  remaining  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  his  friends.  While 
we  mourn  his  passir.g,  wc  certainly  take 
pride  in  his  long  and  useful  career, 
knowing  full  well  that  our  city  of  Dallas. 
the  State  of  Texas,  amd  our  country  are 
the  better  because  Hatton  Sumners  was 
among  us 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
j:entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ml  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  the  death  of  this  great  American  came 
as  a  .shock  to  those  of  us  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  Judge  Sumners.  Our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  Celler  1 ,  who  was 
unable  to  attend  this  session,  called  me 
this  morning  and  asked  me  to  express  his 
very  deep  sympathy. 

To  have  associated  with  Judge  Sum- 
ners was  a  great  privilege.  He  was  a 
constitutional  lawyer  In  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  knew  and  understood  the 
rea.sons  behind  all  the  provisions  in  the 
Con.stitution  of  thus  great  Republic.  For 
a  long  while  he  fought  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  prevent  things  from  happen- 
ini,'  which  he  felt  would  bring  about  a 
chan^'e  in  our  form  of  government.  I 
rememtjer  distinctly  the  occasion  when  a 
projwsal  was  made  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  proposal  was  first  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Judge  Sumners  submitted  the  question 
to  the  committee.  We  took  a  secret 
ballot  on  the  proposal ;  and  he  was  always 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee overwhelmingly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  size  of  the  Court,  a 
propo.sal  which  had  as  its  purpose  in.sur- 
inp  favorable  action  on  legislation  which 
was  pending  at  that  time. 

Mr  Sp>eaker.  Judge  Sumners  has  made 
a  niche  in  the  history  of  our  great  Na- 
tion and  in  Uie  halls  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body,  and  America  is  better  for  his 
havinu  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my 
dear  friend,  Hatton  Sumners,  of  Texas. 
He  was  one  of  the  mental  giants  of  this 
Ixxly  during  the  period  of  service  that  he 
rendered  here.  As  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  per- 
formed his  duties  both  as  chairman  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  outstanding  ability,  keen 
vision,  and  great  merit  and  courage. 

During  his  service  in  this  body,  he  and 
I  become  ver>'  close  personal  friends — a 
friendship  that  I  value  greatly  and  that  I 
.shall  always  treasure  and  remember  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead.    Hatton  Sum- 
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ners  was  truly  one  of  the  great  legisla- 
tors of  all  time.  He  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  his  contributions  to  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  our  country  will  be  forever 
clearly  and  indelibly  imprinted  on  the 
pages  of  our  legislative  history. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ALGER.     1 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1935.  There  were  not 
very  many  Republicans  here  then  and, 
certainly,  I  was  something  of  an  oddity 
because  I  was  the  lone  Republican  from 
Indiana  at  that  time.  But,  we  had  a 
freshman  class  which  included  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans  that  came 
to  the  Congress  at  the  same  time.  We 
held  meetings  from  time  to  time  and 
invited  people  to  come  to  speak  to  us. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  that 
Hatton  Sumners  made  on  me.  One 
thing  he  said  was  that  the  genius  of 
our  great  Government  is  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  in  times  of  great  crisis  the 
people  of  the  country  have  been  willing 
to  grant  to  the  Central  Government  in 
Washington  tremendous  powers  to  meet 
the  crisis.  But,  he  said,  the  genius  of 
government  as  practiced  in  the  United 
States  is  better  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  when  that  time  of  crisis  has  passed, 
the  people  recapture  for  themselves  the 
power  that  they  granted  to  the  Central 
Grovernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  have  stayed 
with  me.  I  followed  the  wise  counsel 
and  advice  of  Hatton  Sumners  while 
he  was  here  with  us.  For  quite  some 
time,  from  time  to  time,  I  maintained 
some  contact  with  him.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  in  my  opinion  he  was  one  of  the 
great  students  of  American  government, 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  my 
time,  and  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  mourning  his  passing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  deeply  grieved  to  learn  this  morn- 
ing of  the  death  of  my  old  and  valued 
friend  and  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Hatton  W.  Sumners,  at  the  age 
of    87. 

He  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  Member  from  the  Dallas,  Tex., 
district  for  34  years,  and  retired  volun- 
tarily in  1946  at  the  close  of  the  79th 
Congress.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1931  until  his  retirement 
in  1946.  Possessing  one  of  the  great  legal 
minds  of  his  generation,  his  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
brought  him  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  constitutional  lawyers  of  his 
time,  and  his  rare  speeches  in  the  House 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  consti- 
tutional law  attracted  wide  attention  in 
the  Congress,  the  legal  profession,  and 
the  press.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty 
to  state  in  clear,  concise,  and  under- 
standable terms  his  philosophy  of  our 
constitutional  system  of  democratic 
government. 


After  his  retirement  from  the  Congress 
he  authored  his  book,  "The  Private  Citi- 
zen and  His  Democracy."  Characteris- 
tically brief  and  to  the  point,  it  traced 
the  history  of  government  from  its  be- 
ginning, with  particular  reference  to  our 
own  democratic  system.  It  is  so  well 
and  concisely  written  in  such  simple  lan- 
guage that  this  generation  would  benefit 
were  it  required  reading  In  every  school 
in   the   land. 

But  his  laurels  do  not  rest  alone  upon 
his  great  intellect,  his  forensic  ability,  or 
the  eminence  of  his  statesmanship.  He 
was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  equally 
at  home  in  any  group  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  of  our  citizens,  always  kind- 
ly, courteous,  and  considerate,  always  in- 
terested and  attentive  to  the  problems 
of  others,  delightful  and  sparkling  in 
conversation,  and  always  concerned  and 
helpful  in  the  aflSiction  of  others. 

Having  been  his  close  personal  friend 
for  many  years,  I  had  occasion  to  know 
of  many  of  his  private  charities  and 
helpfulness  to  others  which  he  endeav- 
'  ored  to  keep  concealed  within  his  own 
bosom.  Our  country  has  produced  few 
men  of  so  many  great  qualities. 

His  modesty  is  best  exemplified  by  his 
brief  autobiography  in  the  Congressional 
Directory : 

Hatton  W.  Sumners,  Democrat,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  was  elected  to  the  63d  and  succeeding 

Congresses. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  his  family, 
particularly  his  devoted  sister,  who  knew 
more  than  anyone  else  of  his  great  stat- 
ure as  a  statesman,  humanitarian,  and 
a  devoted  friend. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
yet  become  used  to  the  idea  that  Hatton 
Sumners  is  no  longer  with  us.  We  all 
remember  his  sterling  qualities.  He  was 
with  us  so  long  we  took  him  for  granted. 
He  lived  to  be  87;  we  could  say  87  years 
young,  because  he  always  had  a  smile,  a 
joke,  or  a  friendly  pat  on  the  back,  or 
some  word  of  encouragement  to  all  who 
met  him.  He  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1912.  Much  water  has  gone  over  the 
dam  since  Hatton  Sumners  arrived  to 
give  his  aid  to  the  Government. 

His  memory  will  continue  to  be  a 
beacon  for  those  who  would  dedicate 
themselves  to  public  service. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
heritage  of  Texas  and  in  the  annals  of 
law  as  we  know  and  enjoy  it  in  om- 
America,  few  names  are  equal  in  signifi- 
cance to  that  of  Hatton  W.  Sumners. 
As  a  lawmaker,  statesman.  Representa- 
tive, and  font  of  wisdom,  Hatton  Stun- 
ners had  no  peer. 

The  records  of  this  body  reflect  three 
decades  of  his  devotion  and  dedication  to 
the  thesis  that  America  might  enjoy  a 
better  code  of  justice  through  the  dint 
of  untiring  effort  and  good  counsel  to- 
ward the  end  of  our  present  judiciary 
system. 

As  a  Texan,  I  feel  deeply  the  loss  of 
his  good  counsel  and  his  words  of  en- 
couragement in  times  of  stress.  His 
great  joy  was  in  giving  creative  assist- 
ance to  his  fellow  man  and  his  colleagues. 

Hatton  Stminers  was  a  man  of  law 
and.  too.  a  man  of  God.  His  respect  for 
law  was  based  on  and  nurtured  by  his 
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profound  inner  strength  which  he  de- 
rived from  a  deep  spiritual  belief  and 
appreciation  that  mans  efforts  are  but 
the  handiwork  of  the  Creator  s  design, 

I  shall  miss  Judge  Sumners — as  he 
was  so  affectionately  known — as  will 
every  Texan  and  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  America. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  sad  to  learn  about  the  death  of 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Members 
of  Congress  with  whom  I  ever  served,  the 
Honorable  Hatton  W.  Sumners.  He  was 
a  great  and  good  man  who  did  much  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation  during  the  time 
he  served  here.  His  manifold  contribu- 
tions will  continue  to  have  a  lasting  effect 
very  favorable  in  nature  on  our  beloved 
Nation.  I  express  my  slncerest  sym- 
pathy to  his  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
passing  of  this  splendid  gentleman.  We 
all  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
wa.s  not  privileged  to  serve  in  this  Hou.se 
with  the  late  Honorable  Hatton  W. 
Sumners.  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Texas. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  debt  owed  to  him 
by  me  arw^  all  other  Members  who  regard 
the  U.S.  Constitution  as  a  living,  valid 
document  for  this  modem  time. 

Before  his  voluntary  retirement  In 
1946.  Hatton  Sumners  had  served  in  this 
Chamber  for  34  years.  For  almost  half 
of  that  time  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  exerted  such  tremen- 
dous influence  on  behalf  of  constitutional 
law 

Hatton  Sumners  had  a  deep-rooted 
faith  In  the  Constitution  as  the  grantor 
of  the  individual  liberties  of  Americans 
He  was  closely  familiar  with  the  language 
of  the  Constitution.  He  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. And.  although  he  knew  that  much 
had  changed  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world  since  the  creation  of  that 
document,  he  knew  also  that  certain 
principles — principles  written  into  the 
Constitution — do  not  change.  He  held 
steadfastly  to  those  principles  and  he 
effectively  summoned  others  to  follow  his 
example. 

It  Is  hi«hly  appropriate,  and  it  is  al- 
most hearteninsi.  that  the  memory  of 
what  he  was  and  of  what  he  did  should 
be  honored  here   today. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  was  greatly  -addened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  away  on  April  19  of  a  former 
outstanding  Member  of  this  body.  Hon. 
Hatton  Sumners,  of  Texas. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  this  body  with  Judge  Sumners  He 
voluntarily  terminated  his  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  with  the  ending  of 
the  79th  Congress,  and  my  service  beyan 
when   the  80th  Congress  convened 

I  knew  Judge  Sumners  well,  however 
His  sister.  Mrs.  Willis  J.  Davis,  and  her 
husband  reside  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Oeorgla  which  I  rep- 
resent. They  have  been  close  and  warm 
personal  friends  of  mine  for  nearly  40 
years.  Judge  Sumners  on  many  occa- 
sions visited  in  their  home  in  Atlanta 
and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  see  him  there 
often.  I  admired  Judge  Sumners  for  his 
ability,  hu  intomity,  for  his  patriotism. 


and  for  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
constitutional  tiovernment 

Judge  Sumners  did  me  the  honor  to 
present  to  me  an  autOk,'raphed  copy  of 
hi5  book,  'The  Private  Citizen  and  His 
Democracy  ■' 

He  and  I  became  fast  friends,  and  I 
trea.sured  that  fritnciship  throughout  all 
the  years  of  our  acquaintance 

His  life  was  an  example  of  Kood  citi- 
zenship Our  Crovernment  is  stronger, 
our  country  Is  greater  because  of  hi.s 
service. 

He  will  be  greatly  mi-.sed  as  a  st.ites- 
man.  i:ood  citi/en.  lawyer,  jurist,  and  in 
all  the  circles  in  which  ho  moved  I 
.shall  miss  him  greatly  as  a  warm  per- 
-sonal  friend 

I  extend  deepest  sympathy  in  this  time 
of  bereavement  to  those  who  survive 
him 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker  on  April 
19  the  grim  reap^'r  claimed  the  life  of 
on"  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who  has 
served  ;n  this  Congress  durin'-;  the  pres- 
ent century  I  am  referring  to  the  late 
Hatton  W  Sumners,  who  passed  away 
at  the  at;e  of  87 

A  confidant  of  Presidents  and  !on«  one 
of  the  mast  powerful  men  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  handiwork  of  this  L'reat  man 
will  be  felt  for  generations  yet  to  come 
As  a  stanch  defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  always  a  battlrr  for  ^(kxI  uov- 
ernment  Hatton  Sumners  askrd  no 
quarter  and  i-'av"  none 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Hatton  Sum- 
n-TS  \oluntarilv  retired  from  Congress 
m  1946  after  s*  rvint,'  for  34  years,  during 
about  half  of  which  time  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
It  IS  said  that  he  was  a  personal  friend 
and  advKSf  r  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Frank- 
lin Roo.sevelt,  and  Harry  Truman 

Like  Jefferson  he  fought  against  over- 
centralization  in  government  He  was 
so  eloquent  in  hi^  philosophy  that  tho.se 
who  dhsagreed  with  him  were  often 
forced  to  recotrnize  the  .soundne.ss  and 
validity  of  his  arguments  History  will 
rt  cord  that  he  was  one  of  the  mast  pow- 
erful influences  in  the  succe.'-sful  opposi- 
tion to  the  attempt  by  President  Roofie- 
vi  It  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Fayetteville. 
Tenn  .  Sumners  moved  to  Texas  at  the 
age  of  18  He  came  up  the  hard  way 
Betiinning  as  an  office  boy  in  a  Dallas 
law  office,  he  read  law  and  advanced 
rapidly  He  was  admitted  Ui  the  bar 
m  1897.  ajid  3  years  later  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Dallas  County, 
where  he  served  for  two  terms,  and  a 
little  later  was  elected  to  the  63d  Con- 
ker ess. 

Hatton  Sumners  was  a  dedicated  man 
He  fought  for  what  he  believed  m.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  hard  work,  of  mdi- 
vidual  initiative  and  of  limited  govern- 
mental functions.  He  was  probably  one 
of  the  last  of  the  truly  great  defenders 
of  constitutional  law  He  was  a  realist 
and  a  widely  recognized  authority  on 
government  finance  Always  plugging 
for  balanced  budgets,  he  warned  repeat- 
edly of  the  pitfalls  of  irresponsible 
spend  in  c: 

His  manifold  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  could  easily 
nil  a  volume      And  what  a  colUvtion  of 


rommonsense  and  simple  truths  such  a 
tx)ok  would  contain 

Sumners  was  mdeed  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  devout  patriotism.  He  was 
never  known  to  falter  in  pursuing  his 
unassailable  logic  while  advocating  a 
cause  Those  who  dared  heckle  or  di«- 
paraiie  him  were  sure  to  feel  the  sharp 
liush  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  silver 
tongue      He  was  a  giant  among  men. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  valued  the  personal 
friendship  of  Hatton  Sumners.  After 
his  retirement  from  the  Congress  I  was 
privileged  to  visit  with  him  on  occasions. 
His  solicitude  was  reassuring  and  Insplr- 
uiK  I  recall  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  He  was 
sf)ending  the  night  in  the  Dallas  home 
of  his  close  friend  and  protege,  Elmore 
Whitehurst  I  recall  that  after  dinner 
that  evening,  we  joined  by  Ruth  White- 
hurst. retired  to  a  patio  where  we  sat 
under  the  stars  for  some  2  or  3  hours. 
There  Hatton  inspired  by  questions,  was 
nostalgic  as  he  drew  upon  his  great 
reservoir  of  memories  and  recounted  in 
intimate  detail  many  of  his  experiences 
of  the  past  He  was  a  philasopher.  To 
listen  to  him  as  he  poured  out  his  life 
upon  us  pungent  with  bits  of  humor  but 
serious  and  entertaining,  was  an  experi- 
ence that  one  does  not  soon  forget. 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  a  great 
man,  the  world  is  just  a  little  bit  darker 
becau.se  his  lighLs  have  gone  out;  the 
world  is  a  little  bit  colder  because  his 
heart  has  grown  cold  m  death. 
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GENERAL  I^AVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  ALOER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unatumous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  our  late 
colleague,  Hatton  Sumners. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'* 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications  from  the 
C  >mmittee  on  Public  Works,  which  were 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations: 

CiiMMir-rte    "n    Pi-bmc    Works. 

HdfSl     or     RrPUCSBNTATlVKS. 
CONGRLSS     or     THl     UnITKD     STATXa, 

Wainington.  D  C    April  17,  1962. 
H'>n    John  W    MrC'i>RM\cK 
Speaker  of  t^e  House,  the  Capttol. 
W  nhingtan    D  C 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Speaker  Pursuant  to  the 
f)r(ivl.sloi>.s  of  section  7{ai  of  the  Public 
Buildings  .^^t  nf  1959  the  Committe«  on 
Public  Wi)rka  of  the  House  of  ReprM«nta- 
tives  approved  on  April  10,  1962.  pro«pectu«ea 
far  the  following  alteration  project*  whtcb 
were  tr.msmitted  to  this  committee  from  the 
Oenerul   Services   Administration: 

LfKTATlON    AND    TTP« 

Al.ibuma.  Aiuilalon     PO  CT 
Alo-ska,  Palrbanlcs     PO  CT  Jail 
Ciillfornla.  Bell     Federal  warehouse  center 
r.illfornlrt,  l><>«  Angeles    PO  CT. 
{  .ilifornla    Oiikland     1515  Clay  Street. 
Cillfornl.^    San  Francl.sco     PO  CT 
Colorado      Deii\er       Cu.strimhoiiBe     (new), 
PO  C"r  I  two  Iniiidings  I  . 


Colorado,  Denver-  Pedenvl  center 

Colorado,    Denver-     facility,    3800    York 
Street 

Cotiiiertlcut,  Hartford-  POCT, 

DlKtrlrt  of  Columbia-  Ap-lculture  Admin- 
istration 

DL'trlct  of  Columbia     Archives  Building. 

District  of  Columbia-  Oommerce  Building. 

District    of    CoUimbla-     Executive    Offlce 
BulUllni? 

District  of  Columbia    FOB  No   1 

District  of  Columbia:  Federal  Trade  Com- 
ntlsslon  Building 

IJiKTrK  t   of   Columbia:    GSA  Building 

District  of  Columbia:  OSA  regional  offlce 
building. 

District  of  Columbia:   HEW,  north  bulld- 

IIIK 

District  of   Columbia     HEW,   south  bulld- 

ln(f 

Di.' trlct  of  Columbia:  ICC.  Labor  Building. 

DUsirlct  of  Columbia:    Interior  Building. 

District  of  Columbia:  Internal  Revenue 
Building 

District  of  Columbia:  Justice  Department 
Building 

District  of  Columbia:   Lafayette  Building. 

District  of  Columbia:   Munitions  Building. 

District  of  Columbia:  Navy  BuUdlni? 

Dlbtrlcl  of  Columbia:  Pension  Building. 

District  if  C  ilunibla     Post  Offlce   (cUy). 

District  of  Columbia:   Poet  Offlce   (new). 

District  of  Columbia:  State  Department 
Building 

District  of  Columbia:  Turin  Building. 

District  of  Columbia:  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
traMon  Building. 

District  of  Columbia  West  Heating  Plant 
and  Steam  Distribution  System. 

District  of  CoIu:nbia:  White  House,  east 
and  west  wings. 

District  of  Cuiuriibht  701  Independence 
Avenue  SW 

mine  is,  Chicago  PO  annex  (two  build- 
ings i 

Illlnnl.-^    Sprtnpfleld     PO  CT. 

I'.w.i,  Ci-U.ir  H.ipidv     PO  CT. 

Kentucky.    Bowling    Green      CT    FOB. 

Louisiana,  Lafayette.   PO. 

M.iryland.  BaltiniTC    PO  CT. 

Maryland,  Sultlnnd  Hydrographlc  BuUd- 
Intf 

M?.s«nchusetts    Boston-  PO  CT. 

Massachusetts.   Springfield-    PO   CT. 

Minnesota,    Minneapolis      Buzza    Building 

Missouri,  Joplln-   PO  CT. 

Mlsaourl    Kansas  City-  PO 

Missouri,  St    Liouls:  CT  customhouse. 

Ml.s.so\ir1.    St     Ixmls     Mart   building. 

Montana.  Helena     PO  CT. 

Montana    Missoula     POCT 

New  Hampshire    lj\conia-  FOB 

New  Mexico  Carlsbad    PO  FOB. 

Nt'w  York,  New  York     Foley  Square  CT. 

North  Dakota,  Bismarck    PO  CT, 

Ohio,  Canton     PO  FOB 

Ohio.  Cleveland     PO  customhouse   CT. 

Ohio.  Toledo    CT  customhouse 

Oklahoma,  Lawton:  PO  CT. 

OrpRon.  Portland:   PO. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia:  Customhouse 
and  appraisers  stores. 

Pennsylvania.   Pittsburgh     PO  CT   (new). 

Rhode  Island.  Providence:  PO  FOB. 

.S<juth  Carolina.  Greenville:   PO  CT. 

Trxax.  Sherman:  PO  CT. 

Utah.  Provo    PO  FOB. 

I'tah.  Salt  Lake  City:  PO  CT. 

Virginia.  Arlington  ■  FOB  No.  2. 

Virginia.  Richmond:   PO  CT  customhouae. 

WashlngUjn.  Seattle:  FOB. 

Wisconsin,  Eau  Claire:  PO  CT, 

Wisconsin.  Green  Bay:  PO  FOB. 

Wisconsin.  Milwaukee:  PO  CT. 

Total     74  projects. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A    13i  tKLEY. 

Chairman, 
Connnittcc  on  Public  Works. 

(CC:  Appropriations  Committee.  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  General  Services 
AdmlnLstratlon  ) 


Ooicacrrm  on  Pubxic  Wokks, 
HoTTSK  or  Representatitks, 
OoNcuEss  or  TOM  UNrm>  Statxs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  17, 1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  McComMACK, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dka>  Mx.  Speakkr:  Pursuant  to  Mm 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1968,  tlM  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
approved  on  April  10.  1962.  prospectuses  for 
the  following  public  building  projects  which 
were  ta-ansmltted  to  this  committee  from  the 
General  Services  Administration: 

LOCATION    AND    TTPE 

Arizona.  Tucson  :  border  patrol  sector  head- 
quarters. 

Arkansas.  Pine  Bluff :  PO  CT. 

Calif omU.  Fresno:  CT  FOB. 

California.  West  Los  Angeles:  FOB. 

Oeorgla,  Newnan :  PO  CT. 

Ililnols.  East  St.  Louis :  FOB. 

Indiana,  Gary:  FOB. 

Indiana.  New  Albany;  CT  FOB. 

Louisiana.  Baton  Rouge :  PO  FOB. 

Maine,  Bangor:  PO  CT. 

Mississippi.  Greenwood  :  PO  FOB. 

Missouri,  Hannibal :  PO  CT. 

Missouri.  Independence:  PO  FOB. 

Montana.  Bozeman:  POFOB. 

Montana,  Havre:  border  patrol  sector  head- 
quarters. 

Nevada,  Carson  City:  PO  CT. 

Nevada.  Las  Vegas:  CT  FOB 

New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth:  PO  FOB. 

New  Jersey.  Newark:  FOB. 

New  Mexico.  Clovls:  FOB 

New  York,  Rochester:  FOB 

Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan  :  CT  FOB. 

Tennessee.  Alamo:  FOB 

Tennessee.  Winchester :  PO  CT. 

Texas.  Alice    POFOB. 

Texas.  Pasadena:  PO. 

Vermont.  Swanton:  border  patrol  sector 
headquarters. 

Washington.  Blaine:  border  patrol  sector 
headquarters. 

Washington.  Spokane:  border  patrol  sector 
headquarters. 

District  of  Columbia:  FBI  Building. 

ENstrlct  of  Columbia:  OSA  Federal  records 
center. 

Total:   31  projects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bttcklet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(OC:  Appropriations  Committee.  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  General  Services 
Administration. ) 


MINORITY   PAIR   CLERK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  616)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kfiolf^d,  That  ptirsuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1029,  as  amended,  one  of  the 
minority  employees  authorized  therein  (mi- 
nority pair  clerk)  shall  be  the  following 
named  person,  effective  May  1,  1962,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  House,  to  wit: 
Walter  Patrick  Kennedy,  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  basic  rate  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 


eign Commerce  may  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  to  Hie  a  report  on  the  bill  H  J^ 
11040. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  have 
until  6  o'clock  this  evening  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  HJl.  11413. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p>oint  in  the  Rbcobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  Easter  recess,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  all  Meoiibers  of 
the  House  upon  their  splendid  record  of 
substantial  achievement  during  the  first 
100  days  of  this  historic  session. 

The  legislative  program  is  moving  for- 
ward in  a  businesslike  way,  and  our 
committees  will  be  ready  with  a  number 
of  the  remaining  major  bills  as  soon  as 
Congress  resumes  after  the  well-earned 
Easter  recess. 

Thus  far  In  the  second  session  the 
87th  Congress  has  completed  action  on 
33  public  laws,  or  about  one  enactment 
every  3  days. 

Four  additional  major  bills  are  in  con- 
ference, and  21  other  measures  of  na- 
tional significance  have  been  completed 
in  the  House  and  now  await  Senate 
action. 

In  addition.  6  of  the  10  departmental 
appropriation  bills  for  1963  already  have 
been  cleared  to  the  Senate.  Including  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation  of 
$47.8  billion — our  most  impressive  mili- 
tary program  since  the  war  years,  and 
the  greatest  in  our  entire  peacetime 
history. 

In  this  field  of  appropriations,  the  leg- 
islative program  is  well  ahead  of  the 
normal  schedule  of  previous  years  at  the 
Easter  recess. 

The  record  of  64  bills  passed  by  the 
House  in  100  calendar  days  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  which  every  Member  well 
maybe  proud. 

No  better  measure  could  be  found  for 
the  deep  attachment  of  this  Congress  to 
the  traditions,  methods,  and  procedures 
of  orderly  constitutional  Government. 

In  this  Congress,  in  these  difficult 
dai's,  we  are  together  the  sworn  protec- 
tors and  defenders  of  liberty  under  law. 

The  record  since  last  January  demon- 
strates for  all  the  world  that  these  grave 
responsibilities  are  regarded  conscien- 
tiously by  every  Member. 

Our  first  interest  has  been  in  national 
defense    and    in    related    measures    to 
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strengthen    the    posture    of 

throughout  the  world. 

Our  new  military  authorization  pro- 
gram approves  $13  billion  for  additional 
procurement  to  strengthen  every  arm  of 
our  mighty  defense  system. 

All  the  world  Is  thus  on  notice  that  this 
Nation  is  fully  prepared,  ready,  able, 
equipped,  and  determined  to  protect 
American  constitutional  freedom  wher- 
ever it  may  be  threatened. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  March  29. 

We  have  cleared  the  bill  to  increase 
postal  rates. 

We  have  overhauled  and  tightened  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  laws  reg- 
ulating welfare  and  pension  funds — Pub- 
lic law  87-420. 

A  broad  new  program  of  Federal 
assistance  in  college  fellovships  and 
academic  facilities  has  been  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Pour  separate  measures  have  bee.i 
passed  by  the  House  to  strengthen  our 
internal  defenses  against  Communist 
subversion  and  enemy  sabotage 

A  broad  national  program  has  been 
enacted  authorizing  $435  million  for 
assistance  to  the  States  in  establishing 
retraining  programs  in  areas  of  persist- 
ently high  unemployment — Public  Law 
87-415. 

Happily,  our  labors  this  session  have 
been  in  a  buoyant  climate  of  sustained 
economic  recovery,  both  in  this  Nation 
and  throughout  the  free  world. 

Our  recovery  at  home  is  now  in  its  13th 
successive  month  from  the  trou«h  of  the 
1960  recession,  and  the  March  reports. 
Just  in  this  week  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  Etepartment  of 
Labor,  show  yet  one  more  wholesome 
decline  in  unemployment,  with  the 
national  index  of  total  Industrial  pro- 
duction up  13  percent  from  a  year  ano 

There  were  800,000  more  men  and 
women  at  work  In  this  country  in  March 
1962  than  a  year  earlier 

This  is  solid  business  recovery,  stim- 
ulated and  nurtured  by  robust  public 
confidence  in  the  future  of  America 

Let  us  continue  to  cultivate  this  slow- 
ing national  confidence  by  every  means 
at  our  command 
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PROPOSED  FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  f=!peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  CooleyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wsts  no  objection. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  visiting 
with  their  constituents  back  home  over 
the  Easter  recess  and.  no  doubt,  many 
questions  will  be  asked  of  us  about  H.R. 
11222.  the  proposed  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962.  This  legislation  now  is  un- 
der consideration  in  our  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  As  chairman  of  this 
committee  I  have  directed  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  brief  summary  of  H.R.  11223. 
and  now  am  Inserting  this  summary  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  In  the  thought 


that  this  will  be  useful  to  the  Members 
in  discussing  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation with  the  people  back  home. 

HR.  11222  supersedes  and  replaces 
HR.  10010,  the  original  bill  which  em- 
braced the  proposed  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962  The  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  revised  and  amended  HR 
10010.  The  amended  language  was  ten- 
tatively approved  by  the  committee  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  was 
reintroduced  as  HR.  11222.  This  digest 
explains  the  provisions  of  HR  11222. 
The  committee  has  taken  no  final  action 
on  this  bill,  but  has  adopted  two  amend- 
ments, notat'^ns  on  which  occur  at  tho 
conclusion  of  this  summar>' 

The  bill  ontains  five  titles  Title  I 
deals  with  land  use  adjastm»'nt:  title  II 
runcnds  l*ubliG  Law  480.  83d  ConKre-ss: 
title  III  dcal.^  wiih  marketing  orders  and 
agreements:  tule  IV  deals  with  com- 
modity proi;iam^,  including  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  an  emergency  program  for 
milk;  and  title  V  makes  amendments  m 
rh»^  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  Following  are  the 
major  provision,   in  each  tiye 
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iinieudinenla 

1  The  Soil  Conservation  and  IX)ine«ti.- 
.^;lo^^leIlt  Act  la  amended  to  pernui  tlie 
-Secretary  of  Agrltvilture  to  enter  Into  long- 
term  ii<rcemei;ts  'Hth  fiu-iners  to  pr  'Vlde  for 
ch.m^fs  :ii  rr"pp.ni?  systems  and  l.md  use 
for  drveiopment  )f  soil,  wiiter.  f>rest,  wild- 
life iind  recreatl'iii  res<,)urres  by  me. ma  of 
p:\vments.  ctxst-sh  irtnK.  and  other  ;i«fii»tHn<e 

2  Title  III  of  -he  B.mlche  id-Jonrs  P;irm 
Tenant  Act  Is  am-^nded  to  Include  the  more 
ei'ini-nilc  u-se  ■  >f  I  mds  not  currently  needed 
f  r  .vgriculture  and  to  prcjvlde  for  recrea- 
tional developmei.l  and  wildlife  protection 
The  riew  pr^vLsi.  .i.a  permit  ti.e  Secretary  of 
.^l?^lcu!ture  U>  fjwl.st  local  ortfanlzatlona 
through  fln;»n'i.il  and  other  aid  to  develop 
and  cirry  out  proi-rams  "f  land  conaerv.itlon 
and  land  uttllz.itli  n 

i  The  Watershed  Protection  and  Plrxxl 
Prt'vention  Act  Is  .imended  ai  to  provide  for 
ccwit-sh.iring  .tssi.s  ance  for  recreational  de- 
velopment, for  F'?deral  assistance  U<  luc.il 
organizations  in  ,icqulrlng  land  rights  and 
basic  f.icllltlea  needled  for  public  use  of  reaer- 
voirs  and  other  ar'-.is  f  >r  ttahlng  hunting,  or 
other  recreational  purposes,  (b)  to  Increase 
the  limitation  on  no<xl- pre  vent  Ion  capacity 
In  any  single  strurture  from  5.000  acre-feet 
to  12  500  acre-fe<t,  lo  to  include  water 
supply  storage  In  a  structure  at  the  time  It 
is  built  on  the  premise  o(  a  responsible  local 
organization  to  beifln  repayment  of  the  Fed- 
eral ctiet  m  not  n.ore  than  10  years.  (d»  to 
give  the  Secretary  greater  latitude  In  setting 
equitable  rates  of  cfwt  sharing  In  considera- 
tion of  national  n^eds  and  cost-sharing  pro- 
visions of  other  h*ederal  legislation,  te)  to 
clarify  existing  authority  under  the  act.  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  11  watershed  im- 
provement prograjns  authorized  by  section  13 
of  the  act  of  December  22.  1944 

Trri.K      II AGRICULI  L'RAL       TRADE      OrVtLoPMENT 

I  AORICt^-LTrmAL        TRADE        DEVEIOPUENT        AND 
ASalSTANCK    ACT    or    I954     (83D   CONG   )  I 

Section  201  of  the  bill  would  amend  title 
IV  of  Public  Law  480.  as  amended,  which  au- 
thorizes long-tern  supply  contracts  for  dol- 
lar credits,  in  the  following  respecU 

(li    Clarifying  the  purpoeea. 


(2)  Permitting  agreements  with  flnancUl 
Institutions  of  friendly  nations. 

(31  Authorizing  transactions  with  foreign 
and  US   private  tr»de. 

(4)  Changing  the  requirement  for  repay- 
ments to  reasonable  annual  amounts  with 
authority  to  defer  the  beginning  of  such  pay- 
ments t4)  nut  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  last  delivery  of  commodlUaa  In 
each  calend.ir  year 

i5i  Changing  from  mandatory  to  discre- 
tionary the  authority  under  which  other  ex- 
porting nations  are  permitted  to  participate 
In  the  program 

Sections  202  and  203  amend  the  authori- 
ties for  carrying  out  B<-htx>l  lunch  programs 
overseas  In  addition  to  the  authorities  tn 
iliree  se<mons  of  law  for  donations  to  needy 
persons,  donations  are  authorized  for  use  in 
as.sistance  i>f  nonpro'it  school-lunch  pro- 
tyrants  Tlte  3  sections  amended  are: 
Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  section  308  of  Public  Law  480 
(83d  ConR  I.  as  amended,  and  section  B  of 
the  act.  September  6.  1958  A  new  provision 
also  Is  added  as  section  203  regarding  stu- 
dent p.artlclpatlon  In  the  financing  of  school- 
lunch  pro({rams  Under  current  legtalatlon. 
the  extent  to  which  donations  coiUd  be  nutde 
f  ir  8chix>l- lunch  programs  has  not  been 
tle.ir 

The  amendments  would  clearly  authorize 
donations  for  general  use  In  school-lunch 
proij;r.ini8  witho\it  the  necessity  of  determin- 
ing that  alt  children  In  the  school  were  from 
economic  illy  needy  families,  and  would  b!8'> 
rfqir.re  charges  to  parents  who  could  af- 
ford to  pay  for  their  children's  lunches  on  si 
b  isis  similar  to  that  used  In  the  national 
s<luH.l-;unch  prop"am   in   the   United  States 

TtT!  E     III        MARKCTING    ORDERS 

Set  tion  101  amends  section  8c(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  lo  exempt  potatoes  for  dehydrating  from 
the  authority  for  the  Issuance  of  marketing 
orders 

tit:  r  u     roMMoorrr  pboorams 
Subtitle  A— Feed  Ormina 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  would  proclaim  a  mar- 
keting quota  (only  at  the  national  level)  for 
e.ich  ye.ir  equal  to  the  total  requirements  of 
corn.  oats,  grain  .'orghum.*,  and  barley  (rye 
could  be  Included  at  discretion  of  Secretary » 
for  livestock  feed,  human  food.  seed.  Indus- 
trial uses  and  exports,  less  erttinated  Imports 
and  If  CC'C  stocks  are  excesafre.  lees  an 
am.  u 111  not  t4j  exceed  7  perc«nt  of  total 
utilizitlim  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
neces.'.ary  Tile  Secretary  could  Increase  the 
quota  to  a.'sure  an  adequate  carryover  or  to 
meet  a  ii.-\tlonal  emergency  or  an  Increase  In 
demand 

(2i  A  national  acreage  allotment  would  be 
pro<-l aimed  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the 
b.isls  of  expected  yleld.«.  produce  the  feed 
grains  needed  during  the  year  less  an 
amount  to  be  taken  from  CCC  stocks  when 
stiK-ks  are  excessive 

i3i  The  national  acreage  allotment  (less 
a  small  reserve  to  take  care  of  new  areas 
coming  Into  production)  would  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States,  counties,  and  farnrvs  on 
the  ba>l.s  of  the  average  acreage  of  feed 
grains  during  the  base  period,  as  adjusted. 

I  a)  The  base  perlixl  for  the  1003  to  the 
1965  crops  would  be  1959  and  19<J0;  for  sub- 
sequent crops,  the  base  period  would  be  the 
two  moat  recent  calendar  years  for  which 
statistics  are  available 

(b)  Adjustments  In  farm  bases  would  be 
authorized  for  abnormal  conditions  affectln? 
farm  acre.iges,  for  hardship,  and  other  fac- 
tors 

1 4)  Pitrms  with  a  feed  grain  base  of  25 
acres  or  le.-s  would  not  be  subject  to  pro- 
gram unless  the  prtxlucer  elected  to  pir- 
tlclpate  If  the  producer  did  not  so  elect,  he 
could    plant    up    to    his    base    acreage    but 
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would  not  be  eligible  for  l.md-use  payments, 
for  price  support. 

(5)  AU  producers  with  a  feed  grain  base 
esUibllshed  for  their  farm  would  be  eligible 
to  vote  In  a  1-,  2-,  or  3-yeur  referendum  ex- 
cept producers  who  electi^d  to  be  exempt 
from  the  program.  A  two- thirds  vote  would 
hi>  required  lo  approve  the  program. 

(6)  Production  on  acrea  res  of  feed  grains 
111  excess  of  farm  allotments  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  marketing  penalt}  at  the  rate  of  65 
percent  of  the  parity  price  ;>er  bushel. 

(7)  The  Secretary  could  permit  wheat  to 
be  planted  on  the  feed  grain  allotment  to 
the  extent  that  this  did  not  impair  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  progra  n. 

(81  Producers  would  be  required  to  devote 
t  J  conservation  uses  an  acr'*age  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  acret  ge  of  feed  grains 
(luring  the  base  period  an<l  the  farm  acre- 
a^re  aJltJtment  for  feed  graln.-v 

I  a)  Acreage  so  diverted  would  be  In  addl- 
?;on  to  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  con- 
serving ujes.  summer  fallow,  and  Idle  land. 

lb)  A  penalty  would  apply  If  the  producer 
ii-od  the  diverted  acreage  to  produce  crops, 
u:ile.':s  the  crop  Is  one  named  in  the  act  and 
which  Is  de8l<?nated  by  the  Secretary  as  not 
bemK  In  surplus  supply. 

ici  The  Secretr.ry  c^uld  permit  the  di- 
vert e<l  acres  to  be  grazed,  but  If  such  acreafi;e 
uere  grazed  between  April  ]  and  September 
30.   no  diversion  payment  cculd  be  made 

I  i<  I  Tlie  Secretary  would  je  authorized  to 
make  payments  with  respect  to  the  1963, 
l'i64  and  1965  crops,  respectively.  In  amounts 
determined  by  the  Secretarv  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  but  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  value  of  normal  pr<<luctlon  on  the 
HcrcaKe  diverted  In  1063.  40  j^ercent  In  1964. 
and  30  percent  In  1965 

lai  Tlie  Secretary  cou^d  jermlt  producers 
to  divert  an  acreage.  In  sxldltlon  to  any 
acreatfe  required  to  be  diverted  equal  to  20 
|)ercent  of   the   farm  acreage'  allotment. 

(bi  Producers  could  also,  it  their  election, 
divert  such  additional  ncieage  as  would 
bring  the  total  diverted  ncrearre  on  the  farm 
to  25  acres 

(10)  The  level  of  price  fupport  for  feed 
(trains  would  be  between  65  and  90  percent 
of  parity  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(a  I  If  marketing  quoUiS  were  In  effect, 
price  support  would  be  a\allable  only  to 
producers  who  stay  within  i  11  acreage  allot- 
ments on  the  farm  and  ail  acreage  allot- 
ments on  any  other  farm,  and  comply  with 
the  land-use  requlremenvj  ;xplalned  under 
Item  8 

(bi  No  price  support  wo  aid  b^  provided 
If  marketing  quotas  were  disapproved  by 
producers,  and  CCC  would  be  authorized 
to  sell  feed  grains  for  unrestricted  use  at 
market  prices  In  amounts  lot  to  exceed  7 
percent  of  total  utilization  during  the  year. 

Subtitle  B— Wheat 

1 1  I  The  Secretary  of  Agrlc  allure  would  set 
a  yearly  national  marketing  (juota  for  wheal, 
Including  wheat  for  food  and  beverage,  seed, 
exports,  and  the  amount  of  wheal  normally 
fed  In  recent  years,  less  an  amount  to  be 
taken  from  CCC  stocks  when  slocks  are 
excessive  The  national  n-arketlng  quota 
would  be  converted  Into  a  national  acreage 
allotment,  based  on  yields  jxpected  In  the 
coming  year  The  65-mlllicn-acre  national 
minimum  allotment  in  present  law  would 
be  repealed 

I  2  I  The  national  acreage  i  llotment  ( less  a 
small  reserve  for  new  areas  i  would  be  dis- 
tributed lo  States,  countlei.  and  farms  In 
the  continental  United  Slates  (except 
.Miiska  ) 

(3i  The  15-acre  exemption  would  be  ter- 
n: mated  and  producers  would  receive  an 
acreage    allotment    based    on    their    average 

reage  In  wheat  In  the  period  1957-61. 
F.irms  with  average  acreages  of  15  acres  or 
1  ss  In  the  period.  1957-<31,  could  elect 
to  participate  In  the  progriam  or  to  be  ex- 
empt      If   they   chose   to   be    exempt,    they 


would  not  be  eligible  for  price  support,  mar- 
keting certificates,  diversion  payments,  or 
to  vote  In  the  referendum.  Producers  who 
elected  to  be  subject  to  the  program  would 
be  eligible  for  payments,  price  support,  mar- 
keting certificates  and  to  vote  In  the  refer- 
endum. 

(4)  A  producer  referendum  would  be  held 
for  a  1-.  2-.  or  3-year  program,  subject  to 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  those  voting.  The 
choices  In  the  referendum  would  be  between 
supply  management  program  with  price  sup- 
port, or  no  production  adjustment  program 
and  no  price  support. 

(5)  If  no  production  adjustment  program 
were  In  effect,  the  Secretary  could  reduce 
CCC  slocks  by  making  annual  domestic 
sales  up  to  200  million  bushels  of 
Government-held    Eurplus   wheat. 

(6)  Producers  would  divert  to  conser- 
vation uses  on  acreage  equal  In  most  cases 
lo  the  difference  between  the  allotment  for 
any  future  year  and  the  1961  acreage  al- 
lotment In  addition  to  other  conserving.  Idle, 
and  fallow  acreages.  Diverted  acreage  could 
be  grazed  from  October  1  lo  April  1  wrllhoul 
loss  of  payments,  but  no  payments  would  be 
made  If  the  land  were  grazed  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  Secretary  could 
permit  the  production  of  certain  crops  on 
diverted  acreages,  but  would  reduce  diver- 
sion payments  according  to  the  value  of  the 
crop  being  produced. 

(7)  Diversion  payments  would  be  made  In 
cash  or  In  kind  at  rates  determined  by  the 
Secretary  lo  be  "fair  and  reasonable,"  but 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  value  of 
normal  production  of  the  diverted  acreage  In 
1963;  40  percent  In  1964;  and  30  percent  In 
1965.  The  Secretary  could  permit  producers 
to  divert  an  additional  acreage  equal  to  the 
greater  of  20  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage 
on  the  farm  or  15  acres. 

(8)  Price  supports  would  be  provided  be- 
tween 75  and  90  percent  of  parity  on  the 
wheat  marketing  allocation,  on  that  portion 
of  the  national  marketing  quota  which  the 
Secretary  determines  should  be  supported 
at  the  higher  level  In  order  lo  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  program.  Marketing  certif- 
icates would  be  issued  by  CCC  to  each  pro- 
ducer, based  on  the  farm  acreage  allotment, 
the  normal  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm,  and 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
projKjrtion  of  the  crop  which  would  need 
to  be  supported  at  the  higher  level  in  order 
to  achieve  the  Income  objectives  of  the  act. 
The  balance  of  the  wheat  would  move  in 
regular  market  channels  without  certifi- 
cates, would  be  valued  at  approximately  Its 
value  as  a  feed  grain,  and  would  be  eligible 
for  price  support  on  that  basis. 

Marketing  certificates  would  have  a  face 
value  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
price  support  for  noncertiflcale  wheal  (set 
in  relation  to  feed  value,  feed  grain  price 
support,  and  world  prices  for  wheat)  and 
the  price   support  on  cerliflcale  wheat. 

(9)  Processors  and  exporters  of  wheat 
would  be  required  to  purchase  certificates  In 
the  amount  of  wheat  processed  and  exported. 

(10)  Wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be  In- 
terchangeable on  the  wheal  allotment,  unless 
such  substitution  would  Impair  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  The  30-acre  wheat- 
for-feed  exemption  In  the  present  law  would 
be  repealed,  but  producers  who  have  been 
planting  under  It  would  receive  credit  for 
it  In  their  feed  grain  base  acreage. 

(11)  Penalties  would  be  assessed  against 
noncooperatlng  producers  by  (a)  denying 
land  retirement  payments,  and  price  sup- 
ports, and  (b)  levying  a  clvU  penalty  based 
on  the  production  on  the  acreage  In  excess 
of  the  farm  allotment,  times  65  percent  of 
parity.  A  penalty  wotild  also  be  appUed  If 
the  producer  used  the  diverted  acreage  to 
produce  crops  other  than  ones  named  In  the 
act  and  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  not 
ttelng  In  surplus  supply.  Persons  other  than 
wheat  farmers  violating  provisions  dealing 


with  marketing  certificates  may  be 
prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  per- 
son (Including  wheat  farmers)  who  falsely 
makes.  Issues,  alters  or  counterfeits  a  wheat 
certificate  would  upon  conviction  be  guilty 
of  a  felony. 

(12)  Provisions  of  law  permitting  farmers 
to  plant  wheat  in  excess  of  their  farm  wheat 
allotments  for  storage  on  the  farm  under 
bond  to  be  applied  to  a  subsequent  year's 
short  crop,  would  be  repealed. 

Subtitle  C — Dairy 

This  subtitle  authorizes  an  emergency 
surplus  dairy  reduction  payments  program 
for  the  marketing  year  ending  March  31, 
1963.  by  which  producers  may  on  a  com- 
pensated basis  voluntarily  reduce  their 
marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products  below 
the  lower  of  (1)  their  1961  marketings  or 
(11)  their  current  level  of  marketings.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  producers  who  agree  to 
reduce  their  marketing  by  not  less  than  10 
percent  nor  more  than  the  greater  of  25 
percent  or  7,000  pounds  of  milk  for  any 
quarter  of  the  marketing  year.  Payments 
shall  not  exceed  (1)  $2.50  per  hundredweight, 
(ii)that  amount  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  secure  a  reduction  In 
marketing,  or  (ill)  the  cost  of  acquiring  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  dairy  products. 

Section  436  of  the  subtitle  authorizes 
amending  marketing  agreements  and  CM-ders 
under  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
by  which  the  reduction  of  a  producer  under 
his  agreement  with  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
porlatlon  shall  be  considered  as  made  from 
the  lowest  class  tose  under  the  marketing 
orders  and  agreements  thereby  protecting  his 
sh.ore  in  the  highest  use  milk. 


TITLE   V- 


SENERAL   PROVISIONS 


The  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  (1)  au- 
thorize loan  assistance  to  farmers  in 
developing  recreational  facilities  and  recrea- 
tional use  of  land  In  rural  areas.  (2) 
authorize  loan  assistance  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  development  of  sewer 
systems,  and  (3)  Increase  from  $10  to  $25 
million  the  amount  of  loans  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  and  have  on  hand  at  any 
one  lime  while  in  the  process  of  selling  these 
loans  lo  private  investors  on  an  Insured 
basis. 

Note. — The  Conimittee  on  Agriculture  has 
approved  two  amendments  to  HH.  11222, 
as  follows : 

AMENDMENTS 

1.  Revising  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  (83d 
Cong.)  to  permit  acquisition  of  surplus  com- 
modities for  title  n  programs  (donations 
to  needy  people  In  foreign  countries)  from 
private  stocks.  Such  donations  now  are 
confined  to  stocks  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Under  this  amendment, 
surplus  stocks  of  any  food  commodity  could 
be  acquired  for  foreign  relief  purposes. 

2.  Provide  In  the  feed  grains  section  of 
H.R.  11222  (title  IV)  that  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  part.  In  any  feed 
deficit  area  In  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines (1)  that  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  would  result  In  hardship 
to  producers  Ih  such  area,  would  unduly  In- 
crease the  price  of  feed  grains  In  such  area 
relative  to  other  areas,  and  would  disrupt 
normal  farming  practices  In  such  area,  and 
(2)  that  the  exception  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion would  not  Impair  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  this  act,  he  may  provide  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  that  no  farm  mwketlng  quota  (I.e., 
production  on  the  acreage  allotment)  for 
any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  In  such  area,  if  the  acreage  of 
such  crop  of  feed  grains  does  not  exceed 
the  farm  base  acreage  determined  for  the 
farm.  If  the  Secretary  so  provides.  (1)  for 
the  purposes  of  section  360h,  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment  for  such  crop  of  feed  grains 
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sball  be  deemed  to  be  the  f»nn  base  »cre- 
a^,  (U)  Uie  l*nd-iiee  provisions  of  section 
360 j  shAll  be  Insppllcsble  to  the  fann.  (til) 
such  crop  or  feed  gralxM  shsll  not  be  eU«;lble 
lor  price  •upport.  and  (Iv)  the  producers 
on  such  farm  shaJl  not  be  eligible  to  vote 
in  any  referendum  on  marketing  quotas  fir 
such  crop."' 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A   message  from   the   Senate   by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed,    without 
amendment,  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the    House  of  the  foUowing  title: 

H  Con  Res.  485.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Thurs- 
day, April  19.  1982.  It  stand  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday.  April  30. 
19«2. 


FIREARMS    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ic 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Spraker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  address  delivered  by  Jud^e 
William  J  Regan,  of  Buffalo.  NY.  be- 
fore the  National  Rifle  Association  Con- 
vention on  April  2,  1962. 

One  of  his  many  judicial  duties  is  the 
issuance  of  all  pistol  permits  in  Ene 
County.  NY.,  under  the  Sullivan  law 
During  the  past  2  years.  Judge  Recan 
has  revised  considerably  the  operation 
In  handling  these  permits.  This  revised 
arrangement  has  met  with  great  satis- 
faction among  the  sportsmen  in  our  area 
and.  therefore,  the  Rifle  Association  was 
anxious  to  hear  Judge  Regan's  views 
In  this  subject. 

Having  known  Judge  Regan  for  many 
years.  I  consider  him  to  be  a  true  friend 
who  is  devoted  to  his  work.  He  was  an 
outstanding  attorney  and  upon  his  ele- 
vation to  the  judgeship  he  has  broujiht 
added  dignity  to  our  Erie  Cgunty  court. 
I  know  that  those  who  come  before  him 
seeking  justice  will  find  in  Judse  Regan 
a  very  humane  and  honest  weighmaster. 

The  judge's  address  follows: 

A   JUDCI    LOOIC3    AT    FlKEASMS    LiCISLATION 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  William  J  Regan, 
county  Judge,  Erie  County,  NY) 

It  is  a  <reat  pleasure  and  privilege  for 
me  to  speak  at  this  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Mr.  Orth  and  I 
met  for  the  first  time  at  a  dinner  meeting 
In  Canada  last  summer,  where  I  was  speak- 
ing to  a  g;roup  of  shooters  about  my  views  on 
pistol  permits  In  general  and  competitive 
shooters  In  particular  under  the  SalUvaa 
law. 

I  suppose  this  nr.ust  be  one  of  the  very  few 
times  In  the  history  of  your  convention  when 
anyone  would  sjseak  who  is  a  nrinshofitcr  I 
must  confess  at  the  outset  that  I  kn»)W  noth- 
ing about  guns,  but  I  have  developed,  in 
a  little  over  2  years,  a  great  afTertl"n  and 
respect  for  people  who  are  In  the  catet;ory 
of  organized  competitive  shooters.  S»),  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  be  Interested  In 
the  thought  processes  of  a  lawyer  elected  a 
Judi^e  In  November  of  1959  In  Erie  County. 
N  Y  — who,  being  at  the  low  end  of  the 
totem   pole    In   seniority,    Inherited    the    re- 


sponsibility of  Iss  Jlng.  and  denying,  all  plsto'. 
permits  In  Erie  County  When  I  recelvetl 
that  assignment  I  had  never  heard  'if  pl.stol 
permits,  except  'o  have  an  dCCiisWmaJ  de- 
fendant who  violated  1897.  our  famous  Sulli- 
van law.  I  had  no  Idea  that  there  were 
.s'lch  thlNKS  aa  pist.:!  clubs  of  L>rganlzed 
shooters  The  or  !y  thing  I  knew  abovit  the 
NRA  was  that  I'ack  in  the  UfpreMlon  It 
Wiifl  )cnown  aj  the  .National  Rec«)\ery  Act  So 
I  approiu-hed  the  Job  of  Usuing  pl&tol  [kt- 
mits  with  no  Icn  w;e<li;e  at  all  cf  the  prob- 
lems of  existing  p->:ii.'y  under  the  Suiilvan 
law. 

You  rr,u.st  reallz*  that  when  v<  u  are  pl«>t-t«"l 
a  Judge  In  a  resp-'nsible  criminal  court  \<<n 
do  n  ;t  automatic.  Ilv  kn<iw  all  the  mechanics 
c'f  your  Job.  ,ind  I  think  you  can  appreciate 
th.it  It  took  me  a  ronslderable  perl'Xl  i>f  time 
to  Jtxat  get  my  sea  lees  as  a  trial  Juilge  l-) 
learn  the  me<han;c,s  of  ud'  ption.  commlt- 
meiils  to  State  h  aipitals.  handling  of  crim- 
lu.i;  apf>e.al5,  and  so  f  ^rth.  so  th.it  the  ;>rob- 
lems.  If  any.  of  {  latol  pt.'rmlta  were  nol  my 
first  concern 

I  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  I  Inherited 
a  pUU)l  permit  ilepartment  In  our  county 
con.^lstlng  nf  Shf  Iton  Brown,  u  m.in  I  have 
since  found  to  !«  a  tremendously  capable 
pls'ul  permit  dlr-ctor.  and  a  man  who.  In- 
cidentally Is  a  (treat  friend  of  the  shelters 
and.  In  fact,  fee  s  that  all  children  should 
be  able  to  c.irry  guns  In  addition  to  Mr 
Brown,  two  girls  were  employed  In  the  ofTli-e 
and  I  came  to  fi  ul  tiiat  they  were  far  from 
avUl   fans   of   conipetitlve   sho<Jters 

.\fter  I  had  bei-n  there  a  short  time.  I  was 
slprnlng  pistol  pe.-mlts  for  various  people,  to 
my  amazement,  who  had  applied  7  or  8 
months  before  Being  new  at  the  Job.  I 
didn't  press  the  point  and  Just  .i-ssumed  that 
It   must  be  tremi-ndously  complicated 

Somewhere  ul  ng  the  line,  casually  I  men- 
tioned to  the  |.  sU)l  permit  director,  "How 
many  people  hive  permits'"  He  dldnt 
know.  'How  lor  i?  had  they  had  them'' "  It 
developed  that  .hey  had  been  issued  on  a 
"(?ood  until  revt  ked"  basis  back  In  1937  I 
suggested,  very  casually,  that  I  thought 
sometime  It  mlitht  t>e  a  good  Idea  to  Just 
check  up  on  all  the  holders  of  permits  and 
And  out  where  they  were  and  If  they  were 
still   alive  and   r.eeded   permits,  etc. 

I  apparently  mentioned  this  to  more  than 
one  person  rather  casually,  and  I  found  that 
the  rumor  was  ull  over  our  county  that  this 
new  fellow.  Judie  Revtan.  was  going  to  revoke 
all  pistol  permits  and  start  over.  I  found 
myself  tjettlng  flares  from  all  klnd.s  of  pe<3- 
ple  who  were  er  titled  to  carry  (?uns 

So  I  had  a  meeting  with  representatives 
fif  the  ccmpetlt.ve  shoriters  early  In  i960,  at 
which  time  they  explained  their  vlewptjlnt 
to  me.  and  I  co  icurred  that  sniKiters  .should 
be  treated  In  a  different  light  if  the  clubs 
would  accept  responsibility 

I  had  a  meeting  with  the  law  enf^rce- 
meiil  people  and  found  that,  generally  speak- 
ing. (  1  1  they  were  not  very  enthused  with 
p>eople  being  tt.elr  own  policemen.  (2i  that 
they  respected  organized  sportsmen  as  lon^ 
as  they  were  actually  on  the  square,  and 
(3t  they  expresied  some  concern  ab(.jut  some 
of  the  people  being  licensed  as  private 
guards 

S<-)  I  set  up  a  sort  of  an  unofficial  rule  thnt 
p)eople  would  have  to  have  some  connection 
with  competitive  shcxitlng  on  an  nrganlzed 
bu.sls  rr  else  l>e  In  the  category  of  ;irmed 
guards  to  obt;iln  a  permit.  I  attended  a 
dinner  with  a  friend  of  mine  from  orie  of 
the  newspaper?  He  Inferred  in  a  very  hush- 
hush  conversation  that  I  was  mlFhapdllng 
the  pl.stol  pern.lt  department  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  apparently  given  a  pl.stol 
permit  to  our  district  attorney,  whose  life 
had  allegedly  been  threatened,  and  th.it  I 
had  had  his  application  preferre<l  so  that 
It  was  procesijed  ahead  of  other  pending 
applications. 


At  this  time,  I  wasnt  aware  of  any  tre- 

ri.eiid'ius  backlog  Hnwever,  the  next  day, 
sometime  early  in  May  of  1900,  I  had  our 
pi.-ilol  [jeriult  dei>ariment  In  and  got  a  lot 
of  statistics  t<fgether,  and  found  to  my 
amazement  (something  I  should  have  known 
before  I  thut  not  one  single  person  who  had 
applle  t  fur  a  permit  in  1960  had  received  one 
exiept  the  district  attorney,  because  of  the 
fact  that  their  appUcatU  ns  were  still  in  a 
pile  v>n  the  desk  of  the  girl  who  handled 
then  in  our  pistol  permit  office.  In  addl- 
tii  n.  I  found  ujxin  talking  to  shooter?,  batl- 
c.r.iy  competitive  j-hootirs.  that  they  were 
lomernetl.  No  1,  about  being  treated.  In 
rr.  i;:y  rf-per's  as  .«ec«pnd-cl.ia8  cltlaens  when 
they  i-.inie  Into  our  pistol  office;  and.  No  2, 
It  was  virtu. illy  lmiH)R.'ible,  requiring  some- 
ihliiK  like  an  act  of  Congress,  to  get  a  sim- 
ple pi.stoi  j)ermlt  a[)pllcatlon.  Uaderstand- 
ubiv  I  felt  that  ail  public  offices  require 
that  clti/.ens  be  treated  courteously  and 
plea.-antly  and  without  any  discrimination 
whatboever.  Needless  to  say.  we  changed 
l>ersonnel.  except  for  our  director. 

So  when  I  hire<l  girls  to  replace  those  who 
had  itit  us.  I  merely  seked  them  II  they 
w  luld  do  their  best  to  be  nice  to  people.  I 
w.is  not  too  concerned  about  their  basic  typ- 
innc  ability  and.  In  fact,  one  of  the  girls  I 
hired  at  first  could  hardly  tyiie  at  all. 

i-ufnce  to  8;»y  that  by  the  end  of  1B0O  all 
J  i-tol  iiermll  applications  In  our  county  were 
bcintt  handled  on  a  current  basis.  The  Sulli- 
van law  requires  an  application  under  oath — 
n.une.  address,  position,  criminal  record.  If 
any  and  three  character  references.  The 
sworn  application  with  fingerprint  cards  la 
nied  with  the  P^I.  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Correction,  and  a  copy  of  the 
.ippiiciiilon  Is  sent  to  the  Ixral  police  depart- 
ment  for  a  police   Investigation. 

K.rrv  person  who  now  applies  In  our 
CMuntv  can  be  sure  that  his  papers  are  In 
pr  K-ess  within  48  hours  Although  I  now 
require  a  personal  Interview  with  me  as  the 
U.«utnK  J'ulife  In  my  courr.  the  average  time 
for  obtnlnlm;  pistol  permits  has  been  reduced 
fri  m  about  8  months  to  an  average  of  3  to  4 
week.s  Any  citizen  who  walks  In  off  the 
F'reet  "txn  obtain  an  application  without  any 
flirhculty  All  people  who  come  Into  the 
off\.'e  are  treated  as  they  should  be,  as  citi- 
zen* seeking  Information  and  assistance  In 
a  pvibilc  'ifUce. 

I  interview  pistol  applications  on  Thursday 
nr.d  P'Tldiiy  mornings  from  8  30  to  9  30  They 
are  always  promjit  and  my  juries  chuckle 
when  I  ex|)laln  to  them  that  we  might  start 
a  little  la»e  because  I  am  Interviewing  my 
pistol  people. 

In  gi'Uig  through  the  pistol  permit  records, 
I  f  jund  Its  a  practical  propi>sltlon  that  for 
n.any  years  we  had  virtually  a  quota  system 
In  use  e.n  far  as  pistol  permits  were  con- 
cerned Tills  Is  bf-irne  ntit  In  that  the  maxl- 
niv.ni  number  Issued  for  any  1  year  was 
approximately  370  carry  permits,  and  the 
minimum  355.  and  premise  permits  25.  With 
a  i><)licy  which  has  now  generally  been  ap- 
proved by  the  competitive  shcxjteri  In  our 
are. I.  the  number  of  permits  Issued  has  In- 
creased tremendously  For  example,  In  1960 
I  .sh'ned  nearly  700  carry  permits  and  roughly 
50  preml.<(e  permits  and  In  1961  I  signed  741 
new  r:irry  permits  and  60  new  premise  per- 
mit,*! 

I  have  f.iund  on  ev.ilu.iting  pistol  permits, 
that  I  hey  fall  Into  roughly  three  categoric^ 
Over  70  percent  of  the  applicants  belong  to 
re.sponslble  gun  clubs  or  .';p<3rt8men"8  groups 
and  fit  Into  the  c.itegory  of  shcxiters  for  sport 
I  h.ive  worked  up  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
with  each  club  and  have  now  had  the  pleas- 
tire  of  ."peaking  at  approximately  50  of  them 
In  our  county  The  agreement,  In  substance. 
Is  this  I  will  give  i>ermlts  to  any  member 
of  a  responsible  shooting  club  as  long  as 
the  riub  assumes  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing him  how  to  shoot  and  makes  certain  that 
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he  remains  a  relatively  active  shooter.  On 
a  i)er'^onKl  Interview  In  my  C(jurtroom,  each 
cf  the  shooters  agrees  with  me  that  he  will 
u.se  his  permit  in  the  Kenerwl  area  for  which 
he  l.s  applying:  namely,  something  reasonably 
ronnecl4'd  with  cumjietltlve  shooting  and 
legal  hunting  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
that  will  be  the  limit  of  the  use  of  thepe 
pistols.  Tills  Is  a  practical  compromise  In 
a  metropolitan  area  of  over  1.200,000  people, 
and  I  "have  found,  much  to  my  amazement, 
this  policy  meets  with  the  tlmost  unanimous 
api'roval  of  re.sponslble  8h">oter.s.  most  of 
whom  feel  that  under  norm  il  circumstances 
their  weapons  .should  be  us''d  for  sport  and 
nothing  else 

Thl.s,  mcidently.  came  as  ijulte  a  shock  to 
me  when  I  flret  became  a  county  Judce  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  all  shooters  wanted 
to  carry  guns  24  hours  a  day.  somewhat  In 
the  manner  of  Matt  Dillon  or  Wyatt  Earp. 
However.  I  find  on  going  to  gun  competitions 
that  sh(M>ters  carry  their  gans  wrapped  in 
silks  and  satins  and  in  very  fancy  carrying 
ciuses  together  with  the  spy  glasses  that  I 
understand  you  i:)eople  call  s<oi)es.  As  nearly 
a.s  I  can  see  Fhooters  take  at  lea.'=t  as  good 
care  and  probably.  In  many  casef.  better  care 
of  their  weaix)n8  than  they  do  their  wives, 
so  that  I  no  longer  am  concerned  about  giv- 
ing s<i  many  i)ermits  to  i)e<  pie  In  a  metro- 
politan area  as  8i)orUsmen  I  feel  that  I  can 
l.ssue  almost  an  unlimited  number  of  gun 
permits  t<j  competitive  shcx)ters.  without  any 
qualm-s  whatsoever.  In  on«-  of  the  largest 
C'untles  In  the  United  State?  and  In  a  county 
with  population  ureater  thsn  several  of  our 
States 

It  Is  my  jud<<ment.  ba*^ed  on  Interviews 
wnh  some  2*00  shooters  and  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  their  clubs  at  Innumerable 
nieetlni:s.  that  they  are  fine,  re-sponslble.  re- 
SiK-cUible  citizens  and  that  o  them  shooting 
Is  a  sport,  much  the  same  as  bowling  Is  to 
me  I  am  convinced  thai  to  fhoot  their 
weapon  is  their  sport.  Jus'  as  my  bowling 
ball  Is  used  for  bowling.  However.  I  am 
|)leased  to  see  that  they  ufe  their  pistols 
more  effectively  than  i  use  the  Illusive 
bowling  ball 

About  20  percent  of  our  permits  fall  Into 
the  categories  of  private  cetectlves  or  spe- 
cial policemen  I  found  V)  my  amazement 
th.it  many  of  the  agencies  were  licensing 
private  policemen  without  ever  training 
them  how  to  shtKJt,  a  frightening  prospect 
If  you  are  a  citizen  who  ml  rht  be  somewhere 
wlthm  the  range  of  their  weapons.  We  have 
Instituted  a  program  with  their  security  of- 
ficers whereby  all  men  who  are  special 
policemen  are  receiving  regular  pistol  In- 
Biructlon  and  practice,  and  all  have  gone 
through  at  least  basic  NRA  courses  under 
competent  Instructors  frori  the  various  gun 
clubs  I  enter  into  a  g-ntlemen's  agree- 
ment with  both  the  empl<iyers  and  the  em- 
ployees that  they  will  use  their  permits  for 
exactly  what  they  have  obtained  them  for 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  will  they 
be  u.sed  In  a  tavern  To  be  frank.  If  a 
tavern  Is  tough  enough  that  they  need  an 
armed  special  policeman.  :t  probably  should 
be  closed 

The  other  10  percent  of  the  applications 
fit  into  what  Is  roughly  known  as  personal 
protection  Each  of  these  Is  handled  on  an 
individual  b.asls.  and  qul^  frankly,  a  good 
many  m  this  category  aie  denied,  because 
htrangely  enough  most  of  those  wanting 
guns  for  pers<inal  proteci  Ion  have  no  con- 
nection with  organized  sportsmen's  groups, 
have  little  or  no  familiarity  with  pistols  and. 
as  nearly  as  I  can  see.  In  most  cases,  are  more 
of  a  menace  to  lhemselv«-s.  untrained,  with 
.1  pistol   than  they  can  possibly  imagine. 

I:i  our  county  pistol  permits  have  been 
Issued  on  a  gotxl  until  revoked  basis  since 
1937  so  we  Instituted  i  survey  of  these 
permits  under  oath,  using  a  form  that  was 
.\greeab:e  to  responsible  members  of  the 
various  gun  clubs  Essentially  the  ques- 
tionnaire  asked   the   shooters   to   give   their 


name,  address,  the  reason  for  permit.  Inter- 
vening arrests.  If  any.  Intervening  commit- 
ments to  mental  hospitals,  If  any,  and  pres- 
ent reason  for  desiring  perrhlt.  It  Is  to  be 
signed  before  a  notary  public  and  filed  with 
our  office.  Such  a  survey  produced  amaz- 
ing results.  We  found  out  that  out  of. 
roughly,  7,800  carry  permits  that  had  been 
Issued  In  our  county,  621  permit  holders  had 
died,  which  fact  had  not  been  reported  to 
us.  These  permits  have  been  cancelled. 
Even  the  most  avid  shooter  agrees  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  them  to  still  have  permits. 
Roughly,  another  1.300  were  canceled  for 
various  reasons  such  as  parties  having 
moved  out  of  the  State,  or  no  longer  desired 
permits,  or  formerly  were  guards  and  had 
terminated  their  employment.  Roughly 
1.000  people  could  not  be  found.  They 
could  not  be  checked  through  city  directories 
and  telephone  directors,  and.  In  fact,  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  published  a  complete 
list  of  names  and  addresses  of  the  missing 
parties,  following  which  about  1.000  permits 
were  canceled. 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two 
people  answered  our  survey  wanting  to  keep 
their  permits,  and  their  survey  forms  were 
approved.  Some  1,293  people  reported 
changes  of  addresses  that  had  not  previously 
been  reported  to  us.  Premises  permits, 
mostly  war  souvenir  permits,  included  some 
3.200  old  permits.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  of  the  permit  holders  were  dead.  An- 
other 1,600  plus  were  canceled  for  various 
reasons,  and  slightly  less  than  1,200  indicated 
they  wanted  their  premise  permits  continued 
and  were  approved.  Those  were  all  of  the 
survey  forms  that  were  returned  to  our  office. 
Nearly  400  changes  of  address  were  found  as 
a  result  of  this  survey. 

At  least  we  can  now  s.iy  with  some  accu- 
racy where  every  pistol  permit  Is  in  our 
county,  where  the  people  reside,  etc. 

I  found  that  policy  presented  many  other 
Idiosyncrasies;  one  that  if  a  person  lost  his 
permit,  It  appeared  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  replacement  without  filing  a  new 
application.  Without  getting  technical,  we 
found  what  I  consider  to  be  a  legal  way  to 
achieve  the  proper  result.  Nearly  500  of  the 
old  carry  and  premise  permits  were  replaced 
with  new  permits  In  1961,  with  a  minimum 
of  difficulty  to  the  applicants.  At  least,  now. 
we  have  permits  with  photographs  that  look 
somewhat  similar  to  the  people  who  hold 
them. 

One  other  thing  I  found  Is  a  rule  known  as 
the  "rule  of  three."  That  Is,  roughly,  that 
no  man  In  our  county  could  have  more  than 
three  guns  on  his  permit  without  the  spe- 
cific approval  of  the  county  Judge.  At  first 
blush  this  sounded  like  a  very  sensible  rule 
to  me,  so  I  made  every  person  who  wanted 
to  add  a  gun  come  In  to  see  me.  We  had 
100  a  month,  so  you  can  see  my  problem.  I 
found  the  more  I  got  to  see  "dyed  In  the 
wool"  shooters,  that  the  only  limit  to  the 
number  of  guns  a  comp>etltlve  shooter  can 
have  would  be  the  amount  of  money  he  has 
In  the  bank,  so  we  now  have  worked  up  a 
practical  rule.  Our  pistol  permit  director 
knows  guns.  If  a  gun  that  a  shooter  wishes 
to  add  has  some  reasonable  connection  with 
competitive  shooting,  it  Is  added  without 
his  coming  In,  regardless  of  where  It  fits 
numerically — 4th,  5th,  or  20th— on  his  per- 
mit. If,  however,  a  person  who  has  a  permit 
for  a  guard  or  personal  protection  wants  to 
add  a  second  gun,  I  make  them  come  In,  be- 
cause It  seems  to  me  you  only  need  one  gun 
to  shoot  somebody. 

I  think  that  competlve  shooters  In  western 
New  York  will  agree  that  we  are  now  living 
with  the  Sullivan  law  with  a  minimum  of 
difficulty  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  I 
recognize  that  shooters  do  not  like  the  Sul- 
livan law  and  do  not  like  legislation  con- 
cerning pistol  registration,  etc.  I,  however, 
have  become  very  practical.  From  time  to 
time  my  friends  say  to  me,  the  reasons  for 


which  the  Sullivan  law  was  passed  certainly 
are  no  longer  sound  and  probably  never 
were  sound.  I  am  aware  of  the  very  sound 
arguments  made  In  the  March  issue  of  The 
Rifleman  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Logic  and 
Reason"  and,  while  each  of  the  arguments 
presented  has  effective  reasoning  behind  It, 
I  must  face  the  fact  that  I  am  a  judge  whose 
sworn  duty  is  to  uphold  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  One  of  the  existing  laws 
is  what  you  call  the  Sullivan  law.  I  concede 
that  shooters  who  are  sportsmen  are  not  the 
people  that  the  Sullivan  law  was  aimed  at, 
and,  as  a  result,  I  have  tried  to  treat  com- 
petitive shooters  in  a  reasonable  and.  what  I 
consider  to  be,  a  practical  manner. 

You  must  appreciate  that  when  I  took 
office  I  was  not  fond  of  the  thought  of  a 
great  many  people  running  around  like 
Matt  Dillon  or  Wyatt  Earp.  It  took  me 
many  months  to  become  convinced  that 
most  of  the  people  who  have  pistol  permits 
are  sportsmen  and  a  great  asset  to  their 
community,  rather  than  a  menace.  Many 
people  told  me  when  I  went  Into  office,  "Be 
tough  on  the  people  who  want  gun  per- 
mits," "Who  needs  a  gun,"  etc.  So  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  problem  that  organized 
shooters  face,  rather  than  going  around 
with  their  fur  ruffled  and  their  feelings 
hurt.  Is  not  one  of  anger  and  belligerence, 
but  one  of  education.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  approach  taken  by  shooters  In  New  York 
State  Is  more  sensible,  for  example,  putting 
their  best  foot  forward  In  connection  with 
the  NRA  hunter  training  program  and  do- 
ing the  many  things  that  constructive.  In- 
telligent, sportsmen  shooters  can  do.  There 
certainly  Is  no  strong  feeling,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  detect,  to  repeal  all  firearms 
legislation  In  New  York  State.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  respxjnslble  shooters  concede 
that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  result 
of  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  Incom- 
petents, minors,  drug  addicts,  etc.  I  ap- 
preciate that  a  type  of  law  other  than  the 
Sullivan  law  could  probably  achieve  this  re- 
sult. Perhaps  the  more  regular  use  of  addi- 
tional prison  penalties  for  the  use  of  a  gun 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  could  be  more 
effective. 

I  don't  pretend  to  know  the  answer.  All 
I  know  Is  that  I  am  convinced  that  you  peo- 
ple are  not  the  people  that  the  Sullivan  law 
was  aimed  at.  However,  if  you  live  in  New 
York  State  the  Sullivan  law  applies  to  you. 
Judges  cannot  change  the  law.  This  is  a 
matter  of  legislation  so,  rather  than  argue 
with  you  about  the  constitution,  the  right 
to  bear  arms,  or  the  fallacy,  if  any.  in  the 
reasoning  behind  the  Sullivan  law,  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  matter  that  requires  calm 
consideration,  because  I  know  that  when  I 
go  back  to  Buffalo  I  will  still  be  working 
with  the  law  that  Is  not  popular  with  shoot- 
ers but,  yet  under  which  shooters  are  ob- 
ligated to  live  quite  easily  in  Erie  County. 
Perhaps  all  this  has  not  made  much  sense 
to  you,  but,  at  least,  it  takes  you  through 
my  thinking  problems  In  a  little  over  27 
months.  You  know  beck  in  the  early 
thirties  a  man  named  Little  Jack  Little  used 
to  sing  a  song  in  favor  of  President  Roose- 
velt's NRA.  The  first  part  of  it  certainly, 
In  my  judgment,  Is  equally  applicable: 

"Hip,  hip,  hooray!  For  the  NRA 
It's  OK  for  the  USA." 


JUNE   IS   MARKET   MONTH 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
New  York's  great  coat  and  suit  Industry 
is  again  demonstrating  its  aggressive 
leadership  by  designating  June  as  Mar- 
ket Month  so  all  manufacturers  will 
have  fall  lines  ready  when  buyers  are 
m  the  city. 

The  designation  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  New  York  Coat  and  Suit 
Association.  Inc.,  is  another  example  of 
how  labor  and  industry  work  togetlier 
m  the  industry,  insuring  that  New  York 
and  America  maintain  their  leadership 
in  design,  skilled  craft  work  and  out- 
standing manufacture  of  coats  and  suits 

Joseph  L.  Dubow.  executive  director  of 
the  association,  has  outlined  plans  for 
major  advertising  and  promotion  cam- 
paigns supporting  Market  Month  and 
aimed  at  brint^ing  buyers  from  throuk'ii- 
out  the  Western  Hemisphere  into  Now 
York  durinjj  the  buying  month. 

In  the  past  some  producers  had  their 
fall  lines  ready  for  sale  in  early  June, 
others  around  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  others  nnt  until  early  July.  Under 
the  Market  Month  concept,  the  associa- 
tion will  assure  buyers  that  all  lines  wil 
be  open  when  they  come  into  New  York 

Thi.s  is  the  kind  cf  aggressive,  indus- 
trywide action  which  other  American 
businesses  could  well  adopt  to  deal  with 
their  particular  problems. 

In  his  letter  announcing  the  Market 
Month  concept,  Mr.  Dut>ow  said  the  as- 
sociation hoi)es  to  "create  a  hiiih  degr'':' 
of  excitement  and  bring  to  every  buyer 
in  the  country  the  message  that  June  is 
Market  Month  for  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Coat  and  Suit  Association  ' 

He  noted  that  by  making  June  Market 
Month  the  association  will  be  sure  that 
"evei-y  member  who  participates  and 
every  retail  buyer  who  attends  will  Hnd 
that  this  June  will  be  the  greatest 
month  in  the  history  of  the  New  York 
coat  and  suit  industry." 


LET  US  STOP  THE  NONSENSE 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr  MoNAO.fNl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day Prime  Minister  John  Diefenbaker 
announced  that  Canada  would  hold  a 
general  election  on  June  18.  Thus,  with- 
in 60  days,  our  great  neighboring  repub- 
lic will  choose  all  the  members  of  her 
national  Parliament. 

Why  cannot  we  in  the  Uruted  States 
f  jUow  the  example  of  Canada  and  prac- 
tically every  other  democratic  country 
in  the  civili/ed  world? 

The  example  of  this  nation  of  close  to 
18  million  people  again  emphasizes  the 
desirability  of  eliminating  the  circuses 
which  our  presidential  elections  have  be- 
come. 

May  I  again  call  attention  to  my  bills 
House  Joint  Resolution  127  and  H.R. 
2500  which  would  limit  presidential  cam- 
paigns in  this  country  to  a  period  of  60 
days.  This  would  preserve  the  healtii 
of  the  candidates  and,  at  the  same  time. 


eliminate  the  boredom  and  lack  of  in- 
test  which  these  campaigns  generate  in 
the  electorate 

With  the  sliorter  campaign  we  could 
concentrate  on  issues  and  cut  down  Uie 
dramatics  and  histrionics 

In  a  time  of  great  national  challenge, 
can  we  afford  to  do  any  Icsi? 


PROGRAM  FOR   WEEK  OP  APRIL  30 

Mr.  HALLPCK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  req'.ie- 1  of  the  ;"'ntl. man  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  r  o  objection. 

Mr.  HALI.ECK.  Mr  Sixaker.  I  take 
tins  time  for  the  purfxj.se  of  uuiuinng 
of  the  majori'.y  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  week  following  the  Easter  recess 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
g'^ntleman  vu  UP 

Mr  HAI  I  FCK      I  yield 

Mr  AIBEPT  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  no  legi-lutive  buiness  on  Monday, 
April  30 

Tue.sday.  May  1,  we  vmII  take  up  the 
bills  HR  6949.  natural  gas.  re.sale.  and 
HR  8031.  to  require  televi-sion  receivers 
to  have  all  channels. 

Any  record  votes  except  on  rules  on 
Tuesday  will  go  over  until  Wednesday, 
May  2.  because  of  the  Alabama  and 
Oklah.oma  primaries. 

And,  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  fentlerrum 
will  yield  for  that  purpose.  I  will  a.sk 
unanimous  consent,  pur.suant  to  cu-tom, 
that  any  record  votes  except  on  rule.s 
and  procedural  matters  that  may  be  in 
order  on  TU'\sday.  May  1.  following  the 
Easter  reccs.'.  may  go  over  until  Wednes- 
day. May  2 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objtx-tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ALBE:RT  On  Wednesday  and  the 
ba'.ance  of  the  week  we  will  call  up  for 
consideration  H  R.  11040.  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962.  if  a  rule  is 
reported. 

There  will  be  no  record  votes  on  Sat- 
urday, May  5.  on  account  of  the  Texas 
primary 

I'hi.s  announcement  Is  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later 

Mr  Speaker.  I  desire  to  annoimre  that 
it  is  expected  that  an  additumal  proiiram 
will  be  announced  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day following  the  East^T  recess. 

Mr  HALI.ECK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


THE   PROCEDURES  OP  TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  S;-H^ak- 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,   the   President   announced   his 


seven -point  program  of  assistance  for 
the  textile  industry  on  May  2.  1961. 
Tlicre  was  no  reference  in  that  program 
to  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  Under  point  7  of  that  program 
the  President  a.ssured  that  an  applica- 
tion by  the  textile  industry  under  section 
8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1955.  as  amended,  v^ould  be  care- 
fully considered  on  its  merits. 

on  May  15,  1961,  10  textile  trade  asso- 
ciations, cooperalinr  as  a  representative 
of  the-  combined  textile  industry  complex, 
filed  an  application  with  the  Director  of 
the  (^mco  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion under  section  8  of  the  1955  act.  re- 
qui-sling  that  an  investigation  be  initi- 
ated to  determine  whether  Imports  of 
textiles  and  textile  manufacturers  of 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  manmade  fll>crs 
vnfre  threatening  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

An  inve.<;tlt:ation  was  promptly  inl- 
ti.ited  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mi>bil;ziition.  wntt<>n  briefs  and  evidence 
were  submitted  by  all  parties,  and  the 
record  was  closed  on  October  15.  1961. 

Under  the  law  the  function  of  the  Dl- 
re.-tor  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization — now  known  as  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning— is  limited  to 
niakiiii;  a  hnding  as  to  whether  or  not 
miiioi ts  of  textiles  and  textile  manufac- 
tures are  threatening  to  impair  the  na- 
tional .security.  If  he  makes  such  a  find- 
ing the  Pre.^ident  Is  immediately  cloaked 
w.th  power  under  the  statute  to  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
adju.~t  imports  to  remove  the  tlireatened 
iniiMiirinent. 

Thus,  a  favorable  decision  by  the  Di- 
rector of  OEP  under  the  pending  textile 
national  security  case  would  give  the 
President  all  of  the  authority  required 
to  enforce  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement  for  both  participants  and 
nonparticipants.  The  administration  is 
apparently  unwilling  to  allow  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEP  to  make  a  decision  In  the  tex- 
tile Industry  case,  and  therefore  is  push- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  HR.  10788. 

So  far  as  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement  is  concerned,  a  new  element 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  that  ar- 
rangement will  amount  to  anything  has 
come  to  light  in  the  form  of  a  supple- 
ment to  the  arrangement  released  in 
Geneva  on  February  16 — 1  day  after  the 
Wliite  Hou.se  released  the  text  of  the 
arrangement.  That  supplement  provides 
an  e.scape  clause  from  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  the  arrangement.  There 
ts  thus  doubt  as  to  what  countries  would 
be  bound  by  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  arrangement  even  if  the  arrange- 
ment IS  ratified  by  the  countries  that  ne- 
gotiated It  The  ratifying  countries  also 
have  the  right  under  tiie  terms  of  the 
arrangement  by  majority  vote  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  arrange- 
ment indefinitely.  The  supplement 
follows; 
CiCNr«At.   AomccMENT  ON  Taritfs   Aire   TmADB 

I     'N.-TTKM       rOTTOT*      TTXTtl.rS      AURANOKMFNT ' 

PKorrnTp.r     uri  *ttno    to    HEsmvATiONS    to 

AKTteLr    XI    AKo    ANwrx    a 

When  the  lonij  term  arrnngrmont  was 
dra'.vn  un  by  the  Cutton  Textiles  Committee 
a  procedure  wa«  agreed  to  whereby  a  coun- 
try   which    considered    that    it    fulflUed    the 
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following  criteria,  namely  ( 1 )  that  In  the  dec- 
ade preceding  the  entry  inU)  force  of  the  ar- 
rangement Jt  had  expert.mced  a  substantial 
contraction    in    its    cotton    textile    Industry; 
and  (2)    that  It  wa*  imp'irtlng  a  substantial 
volume  of  cotton  textile?.  In  particular  from 
the   less   developed   coun  J-les   and    territories 
and  Japan,  In  relation  U  Its  own  production 
of  cotton  textiles,  might  atuch  a  reservation 
to  Itfi  acceptance  of  the  arrangement  In  order 
to  provide,  In  effect,  an  escape  clause  from 
the  provisions  of  paragrt  phs  1  and  3  of  arti- 
cle 2  and  of  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  annex  B. 
A  country  wishing  to  make  such  a  reserva- 
tion should  submit  Its  request  to  that  effect 
not  later  tlian  September  1,  1962.     If  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  the  date  on  »h  ch  the  arrangement 
Is  to  enter  Into  operatic  n.  none  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  at   present   members  of  the 
Cotton    Textiles    Comm  ttee    which    at    that 
time  had  accepted  the  t.rrangemcnt  without 
themselves  having  entered  reservations,  had 
raised  an  objection,  the  reservation  would  be 
deemed   Uj  be   valid      RcBcrvatlons   thus  ac- 
cepted uuuld  be  attached  In  the  ferm  L.f  pro- 
tocols to  the   arrangement. 


MINORITY'  VIEWS 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  I  and 
other  membt^rs  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  be  permitted  to 
file  niinorlty  views  tc  accompany  the  re- 
port of  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  HR.  3846.  these  views  to 
be  printed  as  part  H  of  this  report. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Si)eakcr,  that  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gnitlcman  from  Mis- 
.souri'' 

Tliere  was  no  obje:tlon. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Toll!  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  JJpeakcr,  proposals  to 
extend  hospitalizat  on  insurance  bene- 
fits to  all  persons  covered  by  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  and 
their  dependents  were  first  introduced  2 
decades  ago.  The  first  bill  to  extend 
hospitalization  benefits  to  tliose  en- 
titled to  OASI  benefits  was  Introduced 
10  years  ago.  Similar  proposals  have 
been  introduced  in  each  Congress  since 
then. 

In  1957  former  Representative  Aime 
Forand  first  prescited  his  bill  provid- 
ing nursing  home  and  surgical  benefits 
in  addition  to  ho.spitalizatlon  benefits. 
The  bill  was  not  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee;  however,  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  requested 
to  make  a  study  of  alternative  ways  of 
providing  insurance  against  the  cost  of 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
beneficiaries  The  report  was  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  on  April  3.  1959. 

Representative  I'^orand  Introduced  his 
bill  again  in  1959,  end  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
However,  the  committee  reported  a  bill 
by  the  gentleman  1  rom  Arkansas.  Chair- 
man MILLS,  which  passed  the  House 
and  was  amended  in  the  Senate 
as  the  Kerr-Mills   Act.     This  act.  ap- 


proved September  13.  1960,  authorizes 
Federal  participation  in  approved  State 
plans  which  provide  medical  assistance 
on  behalf  of  aged  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance,  and  for  aged  persons  not  on 
old-age  assistance  whose  incomes  and 
resources  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
costs  of  necessary  medical  services. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  "Special 
Message  on  Health  and  Hospital' Care," 
proposed  that  medical  care  be  provided 
through  the  social  security  system  to 
everyone  aged  65  and  over  who  is 
"eligible  for  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  benefits."  The  administra- 
tion proposal  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
rontative  King  (H.R.  4222)  and  Senator 
Anderson  (S. 909). 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  will 
be  covered.  Workers,  their  wives  and 
widows  will  be  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  same  tests  as  for  eld-age  benefits 
under  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  They  will  be  eligible  at  65 
even  If  they  have  not  actually  retired. 

The  cost  of  four  kinds  of  services  will 
be  paid: 

First.  All  hospital  services  usually  pro- 
vided, in  semiprivate  rooms,  up  to  90 
days  in  one  spell  of  illness.  Services  in- 
clude bed,  board,  nursing  (not  private), 
operating  room,  drugs,  diagnostic  serv- 
ices, and  so  forth.  All  costs  are  paid 
after  the  9th  day.  The  patient  pays  only 
$IC  a  day  for  only  the  first  9  days— with 
a  $20  minimum. 

Second.  Skilled  nursing  home  services 
after  transfer  from  a  hospital,  up  to  180 
days  after  60  days  or  less  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, or  up  to  120  days  after  90  days  in 
UjC  hospital. 

Third.  Home  health  services  for  up  to 
240  visits  a  year,  including  part-time 
nursing,  and  therapy  provided  by  a  home 
health  Eigency. 

Fourth.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnos- 
tic services,  including  X-ray  and  labora- 
tory services.  The  patient  pays  only 
the  first  $20. 

The  cost  of  the  program  will  be  met 
by  a  small  increase  in  the  social  security 
taxes.  The  most  any  worker  will  pay  is 
22  cents  a  week.  The  typical  payment 
will  be  only  2  to  3  cents  a  day.  But  the 
program  will  be  soundly  financed. 

The  bill  includes  safeguards  for  the 
freedom  of  patients  to  choose  their  own 
doctors,  hospitals,  and  so  forth.  Doctors 
will  continue  to  have  full  responsibility 
for  decisions  on  patient  care,  including 
the  need  for  hospitalization.  The  pro- 
gram will  pay  for  hospital  care  when 
needed,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal 
agency  to  interfere  with  hospital  admin- 
istration or  supervise  or  control  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Patient-doctor 
relationships  would  not  be  affected,  and 
good  quality  hospital  and  nursing  home 
services  would  be  encouraged. 

Despite  the  obvious  beneficial  features 
of  the  program,  a  number  of  objections 
are  presented  by  those  who  oppose  the 
legislation.  Support  has  been  developed 
for  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  which  passed  the 
88th  Congress  as  legislation  providing 
medical  care  for  the  aged  who  are  in 
actual  need.  They  Indicate  that  Federal 
and  State  matching  funds  may  provide 
total  me<lical  care  for  the  aged  who  need 
help    They  point  to  the  administration 


of  Governor  Lawrence  as  responsible  for 
the  limited  benefits  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  They  also  in- 
dicate that  the  use  of  voluntary  Insur- 
ance has  been  included  in  the  Kerr-Mills 
procedure  in  Texas  to  provide  broader 
benefits.  The  recipients  In  Texas  are 
insured  through  its  funds  in  Blue  Cross. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  reports  that  the  first  Texas 
1961  Medical  Assistance  Act  authorizes 
effective  January  1,  1962,  hospitalization, 
nursing  home  care,  and  surgical  and 
medical  benefits  for  old  age  assistance 
recipients.  The  State  agency  has  con- 
tracted with  Blue  Cross  for  a  prepayment 
plan  for  hospitalization  and  surgical 
medical  services.  It  is  providing  nursing 
home  care  through  vendor  payments. 
The  Texas  old  age  assistance  medical 
care  payments  are  provided  only  for  per- 
sons who  meet  the  test  of  indigency. 

The  86th  Congress  passed  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  as  a  substitute  for  a  social 
security  old  age  health  care  program. 
Kerr-Mills  has  had  a  fair  trial  and  has 
been  found  wanting,  except,  perhaps,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  social  security  ap- 
proach. The  best  proof  of  failure  is  the 
now  louder-than-ever  cry  for  a  social 
security  measure. 

Kerr-Mills  is  a  relief  progrram.  in- 
tended for  the  neediest.  It  inflicts  a 
paupers  oath — a  means  test — upon 
those  needing  health  care.  It  is  depend- 
ent upon  continuing  State  grants  from 
the  legislatures.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
already  become  a  substitute  for  State 
old-age  medical  care  relief  programs.  It 
has  not  begun  to  meet  the  medical  care 
needs  of  the  senior  citizen. 

The  bill  was  supposed  to  have  cost  the 
Federal  Treasury  $202  million  of  general 
tax  revenue  for  its  first  year.  Within 
5  vears  the  Federal  share  of  costs  was 
supposed  to  rise  to  $340  million.  Under 
the  Kerr-Mills  formula,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  to  asstune  from  30  to  70 
percent  of  the  program's  costs,  depend- 
ing upon  the  wealth  of  each  participat- 
ing State.  The  $340  million  projection 
was  based  upon  participation  of  all  the 
50  States. 

Kerr-Mills  outlays  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  its  first  year  are  esti- 
mated at  an  inadequate  $140  million. 
The  act  initially  was  supposed  to  have 
provided  relief  payments  to  some  1.3  mil- 
lion medically  indigent  persons  past  age 
65.  While  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  re- 
sults have  fallen  far  short  of  expecta- 
tions. 

The  State  of  Arizona  illustrates  the  ob- 
stacles even  to  an  effective  Kerr-Mllls 
program. 

As  Kerr-Mills  passed,  Arizona  law 
strictly  prohibited  participation  by  the 
State  in  medical  welfare  programs. 
Arizona  may  have  been  an  extreme  case, 
but  others  were  without  medical  aid  pro- 
grams of  any  kind,  and  in  most,  enabling 
legislation  was  required. 

An  AFL^CIO  expert  noted  that  Geor- 
gia. New  Mexico,  and  Iowa  have  passed 
enabling  legislation.  He  pointed  out  that 
this  does  not  mean  the  old  people  in 
these  Stat3s  are  going  to  be  helped, 
since  no  appropriations  have  been  forth- 
coming from  the  legislatures.  The  same 
is  true  cf  most  other  States.    Not  even 
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the  barest  edge  of  need  has  so  far  been 
blunted. 

In  December  1961.  only  72.159  seniors 
received  help  under  State  medical  aid  for 
the  aged  programs,  and  51.549  lived  In 
three  States — New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Michigan.  HEW  figures  showed 
that  only  17  States  had  actually  appro- 
priated any  money  at  all  for  aged  med- 
ical aid. 

In  Louisiana,  only  eight  persons  were 
actually  receiving  benefits.  In  Nt-w 
Hampshire  there  were  25,  and  in  Utah 
there  were  57.  Benefits  varied  accordint,' 
to  State  rather  than  need,  and  eligibility 
requirements  were  such  that  a  person 
counted  a  pauper  in  one  State  was  too 
well  off  for  benefits  in  another. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
reached  agreement  with  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  a 
State  Kerr-Mills  program.  The  cost  wa.s 
estimated  at  $116  million  for  the  6 
months  remaining  in  the  State's  fiscal 
year  and  was  to  be  shared  by  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments. 

Care  is  about  the  equivalent  of  that 
provided  under  city  and  State  public 
assistance  programs.  While  the  program 
is  probably  as  Kood  as  any  so  far  estab- 
li.shed.  it  is.  in  effect,  only  an  e.xten.sion 
of  existing  State  welfare  program.s 
Kerr-Mills  depends  upon  regular  appro- 
priations from  State  legislatures  which 
tend  to  be  dominated  by  rural  legislators 
with  extremely  conservative  economic 
views.  When  legislatures  fail  to  make 
adequate  appropriations,  program.s  are 
slashed.  Economy  at  the  expense  of  wel- 
fare Is  all  too  common  at  the  State  level 
As  a  result  of  State  limitations,  services 
under  medical  assistance  for  the  a«ed 
have  been  provided  to  comparatively  few 
of  the  Nation  s  older  citizens  The  ma- 
jority of  recipients  have  been  concen- 
trated in  a  few  States.  In  December 
1961,  the  -ecipients  were  largely  in  5  of 
the  18  States  reportimj  expenditure.s  for 
that  month 

The  Anderson-King  bill  is  hardly  a 
radical  measure  It  seek?  only  to  allevi- 
ate the  heaviest  medical  care  financial 
burdens  of  the  aging  It  ha.s  the  full 
support  of  former  Representative  Aime 
Forand,  now  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  for  Health  Care  Under 
Social  Security 

As  already  pointed  out.  the  heaviest 
burdens  of  old-age  medical  care  come  as 
the  result  of  lengthy  hospital  stay.s  and 
the  high  cost  of  nursing  care  These 
are  the  areas  in  which  Anderson-King 
would  provide  major  help 

The  measure  would  not  relieve  the 
senior  citzen  of  the  total  costs  of  such 
care  but  would  make  him  a  partner  with 
the  Nation  in  meeting  these  costs  The 
measure  provides  that  in-hospital  pa- 
tients would  have  to  pay  $10  a  day  for 
each  of  the  first  9  days  -not  more  than 
the  first  $90  of  costs'.  It  would,  how- 
ever, take  care  of  the  greater  part  of 
casts  in  illnesses  requiring  a  long  stay  in 
the  hospital. 

The  program  would  be  financed  by  a 
fourth  of  1 -percent  tax  on  the  first  $t.20O 
of  wage  or  salary  income  upon  both  th*- 
gainfully  employed  and  their  cniplnyers 
This  maximum  cost  of  a  quarter  per 
week  for  each  worker  and  t'-ic  same  for 


the  employer  for  each  worker  on  the  pay- 
roll, would  yield  the  billion-plus  dollars 
needed  to  finance  the  program 

The  Anderson -King  bill  is  admittedly 
modest.  It  would  not  pay  doctor  or  sur- 
gical care  bills  It  would  not  pay  all 
hospital  costs.  But  it  would  make  a  .sig- 
nificant difference  to  millions  of  seniors 
who  must  undergo  lengthy  hospital  stays 
during  their  declining  years  It  would 
be  a  long  step  forward  and  an  indication 
that  this  Nation  truly  cares  for  its  elders 
America  now  has  had  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  experience  with  old  age  and 
survivors  benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  Despite  -Aarnings  that  it 
would  create  a  nation  living  on  hand- 
out^s,  the  Nation  now  produces  more  than 
ever  and  is  better  off  th.an  ever  De.sjiite 
warnings  that  the  new  'welfare  .state  " 
would  be  the  start  of  an  omnipotent  to- 
talitarianism, freedom  has  prospered 
Social  Security  put  a  floor  under  old  age 
income  and  has  become  one  of  the  s'reat 
stabilizers  of  the  U  S   economy 

Social  Security  was  a  miniimim  pro- 
gram and  .su  is  the  Anderson -Kiiik  bill 
Warnings  th.it  Swial  Security  would  end 
personal  savings  programs  and  private 
pension  programs  have  proved  pointless. 
Today,  the  m.surance  industry  prospers 
partly  becau.se  Social  S»'curity  has  popu- 
Lirized  insurance  and  private  pension 
plans  Anderson-Kinw.  obviously,  is  no 
substitute  for  private  health  and  welfare 
programs,  which  will  continue  lo  grow 
It  simply  puts  a  floor  beneath  thf  ner-ds 
of  the  aged 

America  is  fortunate  m  its  ajipioach 
to  the  .solution  of  such  srx;lal  problems 
as  old-age  health  care  It  b.as  learned 
to  legislate  for  an  acceptable  minimum — 
to  plac»^  a  .loor  under  need.  It  has  sup- 
plemented this  minimum  with  voluntary 
action  collective  barKaining.  personal 
savings,  community  action,  private  pen- 
sions, and  voluntary  a.ssociation 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  so- 
cial security  app'oach  will  encourage  ex- 
cessive hospitalization  With  a  $10-a- 
day  chart-e  for  each  of  the  first  9  days 
still  fallinkj  directly  upon  the  retired, 
this  alleu'anon  is  without  ft)undation 
Few  seniors  luive  $90  to  throw  away  for 
the  dubious  pleasure  of  spending  need- 
less time  in  the  hospital 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
ai,'ed  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  with 
the  pas.^age  of  the  Anderson-Kini'  bill 
As  time  Koes  on  virtually  all  people  who 
reach  retirement  at'e  would  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  health  insurance 
plan 

More  than  8  out  of  10  people  who  will 
be  65  or  over  in  1964  would  be  eligible 
under  social  security  or  the  railroad  re- 
tirement protcram. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  those  over  65 
will  be  eligible  m  the  future 

Nearly  all  those  not  covered  under  the 
health  insurance  plan  would  be  cover»xi 
by  other  public  programs  such  as  the 
Federal  employee  retirement  program. 
the  veteran's  program,  and  State  assist- 
ance programs. 

Some  people  ask  why  health  insurance 
for  the  aged  belongs  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  The  whole  point  of  social 
security  IS  t<j  provide  financial  independ- 
ence to  people  who  have  worked  all  their 


lives  and  don't  want  to  be  a  burden  on 
their  relatives,  or  to  depend  on  charity 
and  means  tests 

Cash  benefits  now  paid  are  barely 
enough  to  enable  most  older  people  to 
keep  themselves  housed,  clothed,  and 
fed  They  certainly  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  cost  of  expensive  and  unpre- 
dictable illnesses,  nor  are  they  large 
enough  to  pay  high  health  insurance 
l)remiums. 

Social  security  cannot  provide  finan- 
cial independence  without  this  addi- 
tional program  of  basic  health  insurance. 
The  aims  and  ideals  embodied  in  the 
health  insurance  program  will  help  social 
security  do  the  job  it  was  designed  to 
do  provide  dignity  and  independence 
for  America  s  aged  citizens 

Countless  individuals,  organizations, 
and  publications  throughout  the  Nation 
suppiirt  the  principle  of  financing  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  through  social 
security  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  the.se  aie  the  following; 

The  1961  White  House  Conference  on 
AKing.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
and  affiliated  unions.  American  Nurses 
Association.  American  Public  Health 
.As.sociation.  American  Public  Welfare 
A.ssfK-iation.  Council  of  Golden  Ring 
Clubs  of  StMUor  Citizens.  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 
Family  Service  A.ss^x-iation,  Group 
Health  A.ssociation  of  America.  National 
A.sst»ciation  of  Social  Workers,  National 
Consumers  League.  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
National  Farmers  Union.  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlement  and  Neighborhood 
Centers,  National  L*>ague  of  Senior 
Citi/ens.  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.'s. 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
Synagogue  Council  of  America,  Women's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  of  Metho- 
dist Church's  Board  of  Missions,  YWCA 
National  Board,  more  than  30  State 
Governors  ■  1960 1 

OuLstanding  social  security,  hospital, 
and  medical  experts  including  William  L. 
Mitchell.  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  all  former  Commissioners  of 
Social  Security,  Arthur  Altmeyer.  Madl- 
.son.  Wis  .  Charles  I  Schottland,  School 
of  Social  Welfare,  Brandels  University; 
John  W  Tramburg.  commissioner.  New 
Jer.sey  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies,  K  M  Bluestone,  M.D..  re- 
cipient of  1961  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  American  Hospital  A,ssoclatlon; 
J  Douglas  Brown,  dean  of  faculty, 
Princett)n  University;  Dr.  Eveline  M. 
Burns,  professor  of  social  work.  New 
York  Schcx)l  of  Social  Work.  Columbia 
University;  F'edele  F  Fauri.  dean.  School 
of  Social  Work.  University  of  Michigan; 
Marion  B  Fol.som.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  the  Elsen- 
hower adminLslration,  Seymour  Harris. 
Littauer  professor  of  political  economy, 
Harvard  University;  Arthur  Kornberg. 
MD.  Nobel  prize  winner  in  medicine; 
Arthur  Larson,  director.  World  Rule  of 
Law  Center.  Undersecretary  of  Labor  in 
Eisenhower  administration;  Basil  C. 
MacLean.  M  D  ,  former  president.  Blue 
Cross  Association;   Howard   Rusk.  M.D., 
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New  York  University  Medical  Center; 
Herman  M.  Somers.  chairman,  political 
science  department.  Haverford  College; 
Benjamin  Spock.  MX).,  professor  of  child 
development.  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; Paul  Dudley  White.  M.D.,  formerly 
personal  physician  to  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Business  Week,  Life  Mar.azine.  the 
New  York  Times,  and  the  Washington 
Post. 


A  THREAT  TO  AMERICA  WE  MUST 
SEARCH  TO  FIND 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mar>-land  [Mr.  MathiasI  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker,  this 
week  we  have  debated  and  passed  the 
military  construction  authorization  and 
we  have  appropriated  the  funds  for  the 
armed  services  to  perform  their  mi.ssion 
in  the  coming  year.  In  so  doing  we  have 
participated  in  the  largest  single  finan- 
cial tran."^action  that  any  peacetime 
Congress  has  ever  been  asked  to  con- 
duct— the  support  of  the  American  De- 
fense Establishment 

Pew.  if  any.  Members  of  Congress  will 
shrink  from  performing  this  duty  with 
resolution  and  with  conviction,  although 
all  of  us  rrali/e  the  many  implications 
and  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  a 
huge  defen.se  program.  Rather,  we  have 
supported  the  Armed  Forces  because  we 
understand  the  alternative,  and  because 
we  appreciate  what  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices are  doing  for  the  Nation  and  the 
free  world. 

The  dollar  figures  with  which  we  deal 
in  this  area  of  national  responsibility 
are  Immense.  'When  we  appropriate  so 
many  dollars  we  naturally  want  to  know- 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  need  for 
each  Item  of  dollar  expenditure.  We 
need  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
about  the  technical  developments  in  the 
various  components  of  the  services  which 
have  made  our  defense  so  expensive.  In 
the  hope  that  I  can  be  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues in  a  small  way  I  should  like  to 
share  the  information  I  gained  recently 
about  the  rather  specialized  and  rapidly 
changing  art  of  antisubmarine  warfare. 

It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  all  the  activities  of 
the  military,  naval,  and  air  branches. 
Since  we  are  limited  in  opportunities  for 
personal  observation.  I  was  glad  to  have 
a  chance  to  see  what  is  going  on  In  the 
antisubmarine  forces,  which  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  more  vital  of  our  defense 
components. 

Times  have  changed  since  World  War 
II  when  I  first  became  aware  of  the 
problems  of  combating  submarines. 
The  nature  of  antisubmarine  warfare 
has  developed  with  each  new  discovery 
in  science  and  technology.  There  are 
many  new  tricks  which  I  was  glad  to 
see. 

As  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  I 
completed  a  tour  of  active  training  duty 
last  January  during  which  the  Navy  as- 
signed me  to  the  staff  of  the  commander. 
Carrier     Division     16,     Rear     Admiral 


Eastwold,  who  commands  an  ASW 
hunter/killer  task  group  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet. 

To  say  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
operations  I  observed  would  be  gross  un- 
derstatement. ASW  is  truly  a  never- 
ending,  around-the-clock,  all-weather, 
complex  operation.  The  Navy,  in  my 
opinion,  has  not  publicized  strongly 
enough  the  tremendous  effort  they  are 
making  in  this  area.  I  wish  to  make 
known,  for  the  record,  some  aspects  of 
the  ASW  problem. 

The  problem  of  ASW  is  larger  than 
the  general  attention  it  has  received. 
National  security  demands  that  the 
control  of  the  seas  be  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  free  world.  Our  ship- 
bome  commerce  must  be  able  to  move 
over  the  seas  wherever  required.  Enemy 
forces  must  be  denied  the  use  of  these 
seas  for  mounting  or  supporting  any  as- 
saults they  may  plan  against  the  United 
States  or  the  free  world. 

The  existing  Communist  bloc  force  of 
over  400  submarines,  some  of  which  are 
missile  equipped,  is  recognized  to  be  the 
principal  potential  threat  to  the  free 
world's  control  of  the  seas  and  a  poten- 
tial contributor  to  a  nuclear  weapon  at- 
tack against  the  United  States.  A  large 
number  of  the  submarines  of  various 
capabilities  which  compose  this  force  are 
long-range  snorkel  types  equipped  with 
torpedoes  for  attacks  against  ships. 

A  small  number  of  nuclear  powered 
submarines — some  missile  equipped — 
have  recently  made  their  appearance, 
and  more  of  these  may  be  expected. 
The  Soviets  undoubtedly  will  improve 
the  capabilities  of  their  missile  launch- 
ing nuclear  submarines  to  levels  approx- 
imating our  own  Polaris  submarines. 
Such  action  will  increase  further  the 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missile 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  will  de- 
mand continued  emphasis  on  our  part  to 
produce  effective  countermeasures. 

The  ability  of  the  modem  submarine 
to  remain  submerged  for  long  periods 
has  necessitated  the  design  and  procure- 
ment of  complex  vehicles,  equipments 
and  weapons  required  to  detect,  localize, 
classify,  and  kill  enemy  submarines. 
Highly  trained  ofBcers  and  men  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  and  employ  these  de- 
vices required  in  modern  ASW  opera- 
tions. 

As  the  Navy  increases  its  ability  to 
strip  off  the  cloak  of  concealment  which 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  offer,  it  is  faced 
with  continuing  advances  in  Soviet  sub- 
marine performance  and  capability. 
ASW  cannot  stand  still,  and  the  Navy 
knows  it. 

Specific  actions  in  recent  months  show 
the  Navy's  progress  in  the  ASW  area. 
Ftorty  destroyer-type  ships  and  18  air- 
craft squadrons  were  recalled  from  the 
Ready  Reserve  for  augmentation  of  the 
ASW  forces  as  a  result  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  A  new  ASW  helicopter  and  an 
improved  version  of  the  standard  carrier- 
based  ASW  aircraft  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  fleet,  and  a  new  patrol- 
type  aircraft  is  expected  shortly,  all  with 
the  latest  integrated  ASW  systems  in- 
stalled. Underwater  sound  detection 
equipment,  sonar,  of  greatly  increased 
power  is  being  installed  in  increasing 


numbers  of  ASW  ships  and  submarines. 

Increased  production  of  the  newer,  high- 
performance  ASW  torpedoes  has  been 
initiated.  To  provide  destroyer  types 
with  the  capability  of  killing  submarines 
as  soon  as  they  are  detected,  a  new  wea- 
pon delivery  system,  Asroc — antisub- 
marine rocket — has  now  joined  the  fleet. 
A  second  system.  Dash — Drone  antisub- 
marine helicopter — is  nearlng  comple- 
tion. These  new  systems  can  deliver 
homing  torpedoes  or  depth  charges  with- 
in ranges  of  several  miles.  The  ASW 
capability  of  some  of  the  World  War  II 
destroyers  is  being  greatly  improved  by 
means  of  the  fleet  rehabilitation  and 
modernization — Pram — program. 

Our  fleets  at  sea,  as  I  have  seen,  are 
working  hard  to  refine  their  current 
capabilities  inrorder  to  make  the  most  of 
what  they  ha^ve,  and  to  be  ready  to  ex- 
ploit the  imprbved  equipments  and  weap- 
ons now  in  production.  They  are  de- 
veloping new  ASW  tactics  to  counter 
more  advanced  types  of  enemy  sub- 
marines. 

Navy  forces  and  the  entire  Navy  or- 
ganization all  are  contributing  in  one 
way  or  another  to  ASW.  It  is  team- 
work, and  many  contributions  are  made 
to  this  effort  by  other  areas  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  industry  and  by  universities, 
colleges  and  private  research  institu- 
tions. A  major  factor  in  the  Navy's 
ASW  effort  is  research  in  ths  many 
scientific  areas  such  as  oceanography 
and  electronics.  The  results  of  this  re- 
search give  birth  to  better  equipments, 
weapons,  and  techniques.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  trained  maintenance  and 
operating  personnel  required,  must  be 
placed  into  fleet  operation  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  that  fleet  training  may 
insure  their  effectiveness. 

Our  efforts  in  the  future  must  be  di- 
rected toward  countering  the  new  and 
improved  types  of  Soviet  submarines 
which  most  probably  will  be  nuclear. 
ASW  will,  In  effect,  become  ANSW — 
antinuclear  submarine  warfare.  This 
will  be  difficult.  This  will  be  expensive. 
This  is,  however,  vitally  necessary. 

The  Navy  is  giving  worldwide  atten- 
tion to  Communist  submarine  activity, 
and  the  navies  of  our  free  world  allies 
work  closely  with  us  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  ASW  posture  appropriate  to  the 
potential  threat.  There  has  been  little 
evidence  so  far  of  the  Soviet  use  of  sub- 
marines in  an  aggressive  cold  war  role. 

Navy  emphasis  is  on  teamwork  and 
offensive  strategy  in  concert  with  our 
allies.  We  must  maintain  strong  naval 
forces  in  proper  balance  and  at  adequate 
levels  to  perform  all  naval  missions. 

Modernization  and  new  construction 
both  are  needed  in  a  proper  balance  with 
due  regard  for  present  readiness  and  the 
need  to  overcome  obsolescence  of  our 
forces. 

Emphasis  on  procurement  to  provide 
the  products  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  the  operating  forces  is  necessary 
to  keep  ahead  of  Soviet  submarine  im- 
provements. 

Continuing  support  from  Congress 
and  the  public  must  be  provided  for 
planned  Navy  developments  In  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Soviet  threat. 
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DISCRIMINATION   IN   HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan  I  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  makes  legislation  for  the  Capi- 
tal, and  almost  100  years  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  It  Is  high 
time  Congress  took  effective  legislative 
steps  to  end  discrimination  In  housing 
In  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  It  Is  In- 
credible that  In  1962  such  legislation  Is 
still  necessary.  Unbelievable  as  It  Is, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  seat  of  government  Americans 
are  being  denied  the  same  opportunity  to 
live  In  decent  housing  as  their  fellow 
citizens  because  of  their  religion  or  the 
color  of  their  skin.  Community  leaders 
and  Government  officials  testifying  dur- 
ing the  recently  held  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission hearings  pointed  out  the  long- 
standing discriminatory  practices  of 
landlords,  owners,  and  real  estate  brokers 
in  the  sale  and  leasing  of  property  withm 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commission  heard  Sterling 
Tucker,  executive  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Urban  League,  state  that  as  long 
as  the  "real  dictators  of  housing  pat- 
terns— brokers,  bankers,  and  suburban 
landlords — are  allowed  to  continue  in 
the  business  as  usual  fashion"  there  will 
he  no  changes  in  the  pattern  of  hou.sing 
discrimination 

Discriminatory  practices  in  District 
housing  are  so  prevalent  that  the  State 
Department  testified  that  such  prac- 
tices curtail  our  ability  to  conduct  for- 
eign relations  Roger  W  Jones.  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  testified.  'It  is  pat- 
ently obvious  that  we  cannot  conduct 
effective  foreign  relations,  when  on  the 
basis  of  color  alone,  representatives  of 
other  nations,  along  with  our  own  citi- 
zens, are  denied  suitable  housing  in 
Washington.  " 

The  State  Department  made  it  clear 
that  It  was  not  only  the  problem  of 
housing  for  non-white  diplomats  which 
concerned  it  Chief  of  Protocol  Angler 
Biddle  Duke  testified.  Even  when  we 
are  successful  in  placing  African  diplo- 
mats in  adequate  housing  these  diplo- 
mats need  only  look  about  to  see  that 
they  are  being  singled  out  and  that  an 
American  Negro,  otherwise  every  bit  as 
quahfted.  can  not  move  into  the  same 
building  It  13  not  only  his  own  hous- 
ing problem  that  concerns  the  African 
diplomat  ' 

The  Protocol  Chief  advocated  "addi- 
tional legal  .sanations  in  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  which  will  guarantee  equal 
access  to  housing  for  all.  " 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  G.  Men- 
non  Williams  also  emphasized  the  detri- 
mental effect  that  discrimination  in 
housing  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  on  foreign  policy.  "Open  housing" 
the  Secretary  concluded  "is  the  only  an- 
swer " 

Di-scrimination  in  the  District  is  not 
ba.sed  solely  on  color.  Irving  M  Engel. 
honorary  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  in  his  well  docu- 
mented testimony  before  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  charged  that  in  13  areas 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  sur- 


rounding communities  Jews  are  prevent- 
ed from  buying  or  leasing  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  place  in  the  United  Stales  our  Na- 
tlons  Capital  should  be  a  showplace  of 
our  belief  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  we  are  against  discrimination  of 
any  kind.  Segregated  housing  is  a  dis- 
grace in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  that 
leads  the  free  world 

Two  bills  I  have  Introduced  today 
constitute  a  double-barreled  legislative 
attack  that  would  help  eliminate  Wash- 
ington's disgraceful  and  humiliating 
ghettos  which  are  the  product  of  housing 
discrimination. 

One  of  my  bills  is  patterned  after  New 
York  City's  Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs  law 
It  would  prohibit  any  ow  ner  or  other  per- 
son, except  a  religious  organization,  from 
refusing  to  sell,  rent  or  lease  to  any  per- 
son because  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  ancestry  The  measure 
would  also  prohibit  di.scriminiUory  terms 
or  requirements 

This  bill  sets  up  a  12 -member  Fair 
Hous  ng  Practices  Panel  with  director 
and  staff  to  hear  complaints  and  to  try 
to  eliminate  violation.s  The  Panel  will 
liave  the  jxiwer  to  obtain  a  court  injunc- 
tion against  sale,  rent  or  leasing  of  hous- 
mg  accommodations  until  it  is  deter- 
mined whether  a  violation  ha.s  in  fact 
been  committed  If  the  Panel  finds  a  vio- 
lation, then  It  may  direct  the  Corpora- 
tion Coun.sel  to  bring  court  action  to 
compel  sale  or  h-a-se  to  the  complaining 
party. 

The  other  b:ll  I  have  mtrfxiuced  today 
would  amend  the  prr-^ent  law  liren.-^ing 
District  of  r  lumbta  real  e.^tatf  brokers 
The  present  law  provides  machinery  for 
revoking  licen.^es  for  a  number  of  un- 
ethical arts  This  amendment  would 
add  another  section  providint:  that  the 
licenses  of  real  estate  brokers  and  .■-ales- 
men  mav  bo  r''vnk^'d  or  suspended  if  they 
eni^'aged  m  d:sc!  immatory  practices  in 
the  sale  or  leasing  of  housing  accommo- 
dations 

Segregated  hou.smu  is  perhaps  the 
mot  fundamental  of  all  se  jret-ation  It 
IS  ba.sic  to  most  discrimination  and  it 
engenders  such  evils  a,s  increased  mortal- 
ity delinquency,  interijroup  tension  and 
unconstitutional  racial  .s*'gregation  in 
public  .schools  and  i  ther  facilities  In 
the  words  of  John  P.  Murchison  of  the 
District  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

DIsrrlniin.iMon  i(?:iln«t  the  Net?ro  In  hous^ 
ing  Is  perhaps  the  main  pr"p  which  holds 
(itni  HTacy  up  ni.>st  ^'.  ir::n;ly  bef  >re  the  en- 
tire hiunan  estate  a^  a  traucl  and  a  sintsier 
device. 

Mr  Speaker  freedom  from  racial  and 
religious  di.scnminalion  is  one  of  our 
foundation  principles.  We  have  waited 
for  too  long  a  time  to  transform  that 
principle  into  reality  Let  us  sliikf  a 
blow  for  democracy  by  ending  di.scrimi- 
nation  m  hou.sini.t  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
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Mr  SHORT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  H')u.se 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SHORF  Mr  Speaker,  the  news 
announced  yestt^day  from  the  IS-Natlon 
Conference  on  Disarmament  now  taking 
place  111  Geneva.  Is  both  disturbing  and 
heartening  The  day— April  18 — Is  the 
anniversary  of  a  famous  point  In  Ameri- 
can history—  Paul  Reveres  Ride,"  and 
I  can  not  help  but  notice  the  difference  in 
our  attitude  now  a.^  a  nation  and  what 
It   was  at  that   time 

If  I  remcml>er  my  history  and  the 
poem  made  famous  by  Henry  Wads- 
\^orih  Longfellow,  the  farmers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, when  warned  the  British 
were  coming,  did  not  suggest  that  they 
all  sit  down  and  talk  things  over  with 
the  admiral  of  the  Somerset  man  of  war, 
propo>ing  that  each  drop  their  weapons 
and  dei)end  upon  "good  faith"  to  pull 
Hum  ihrouKh  the  crisis  Those  farmers 
knew  how  to  face  reality.  They  knew 
thty  had  an  enemy  and  they  knew  who 
their  enemy  was 

Many  of  our  citizens  today  apparently 
^tiU  do  not  realize  we  have  an  enemy 
For  example,  the  group  of  452 
psychologists  who  this  past  February 
look  a  huge  ad  m  some  of  our  major 
newspaper.s — con-isting  of  an  open  let- 
ter to  President  Kennedy  demanding 
that  he  declare  the  United  States  would 
not  test  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
atmosphere. 

According  to  comments  of  the  Mutual 
Hr  ladcuslin^;  S-rvice  at  that  tune  "in 
Ihrir  pursuit  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
mind  the  psychologi.sts  may  have  lost 
contact  with  the  realities  of  the  world." 

I  ha\e  the  feeling  that  some  of  our 
.so-called  disarmament  experts  in  O.^neva 
have  likewise  lott  contact  with  world 
realities  Obviously  some  of  them  do  not 
evt-n  ri-ad  their  oun  State  Department 
releases,  winch  fur  months  now  have 
been  recounting  their  lack  of  confidence 
m  the  promises  of  the  Soviets  —  and 
reitf'rating  our  dttcrmination  not  to  back 
down  on  our  plans  for  nuclear  testing 
until  and  if  the  Soviets  agree  to  iixspec- 
tion  by  a  U  N  team 

For  reality,  let  us  take  a  quick  look 
at  some  modern  history  of  the  back-and- 
forth  lockeym,'  mdul'ed  in  between  the 
U  S  S  r?  and  the  United  States  on  the 
qufstion  of  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  For  16  years  the  United 
States  has  been  lr>ing  to  pet  some  con- 
trols Starting  m  1946.  we  had  a  monop- 
oly of  atomic  weapons  We  offered  this 
monopoly  to  a  world  agency  if  the 
Soviets  agret'd  to  inspection  of  all  atomic 
work  The  Soviets  .said  No.  "  but  man- 
aittl  s<jmehow  not  to  make  it  final,  indi- 
cating tliey  would  like  to  keep  on  talking. 

And  .so  we  talked,  until  194C.  when 
Russia  L;ot  the  A-bomb  and  we  lost  our 
previous  monopoly  Then  the  nuclear- 
arm.s  race  started 

In  19.")2  the  United  Stales  got  the 
hydroren  b.  mb  We  nervously  offered 
to  riisarni,  with  in.spection  The  Soviets 
again  said  "No.  "  but  still  wanted  to  talk. 

In  I'JSl  the  Soviets  got  the  H-bomo. 
A   .iin  the  .irms  race  speeded  up. 

In  193,5.  we  were  all  still  talking.  We 
oflered    open  skies  '  and  the  exchange  of 
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military  blueprints.  Althouuh  the 
Soviets  called  this  "ridiculous,"  they  still 
wanted  to  talk  about  it. 

In  1957.  the  Ru.ssians  put  up  the  first 
satellite— and  then  really  talked  loud 
and  long  about  their  strength  and  ability 
to  loile  the  world  through  communism. 
CMir  State  Department  shuddered.  Our 
entire  educational  system  began  self- 
examination,  and  decided  our  school 
system  was  at  fault — that  we  should 
teach  more  mathematics,  science,  and 
related  subjects.  This  a  great  number 
of  parents  had  been  saying  for  a  number 
of  ycar.s,  without  anyone  listening  t  j 
them  Of  course  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  Federal  Government's  help, 
according  to  our  educational  experts. 
And  so  we  began  this  program  of  help. 

In  1958.  the  United  States — still 
shuddering — announced  a  moratorium 
on  atomic  tests  Wc  felt  we  were  un- 
popular with  other  countries.  We  had 
been  called  aggressors  and  warmongers 
so  many  times  by  the  Russians  that  we 
almost  began  to  believe  it  ourselves,  and 
an  all-enveloping  "guilt  complex" 
seemed  to  rest  on  our  whole  Nation. 

The  Soviets  promised  to  join  in  the 
moratorium  on  atomic  tests.  We  as- 
sumed this  was  true,  because  naturally 
no  inspection  was  allowed.  More  talk- 
ing continued  to  take  place,  negotiating 
for  a  permanent  ban  on  nuclear  weapons. 

In  1961.  the  Soviets  suddenly  began 
testing  and  ended  with  more  than  40 
testings  of  nuclear  devices,  including 
what  they  claimed  to  be  a  100-megaton 
bomb.  Ihis  particular  test  took  place 
almost  simultaneously  with  a  speech 
made  by  President  Kennedy  before  the 
United  Nations.  Even  though  the  world 
protested  and  the  U.N.  expressed  objec- 
tions and  disapproval,  Russia  went  ahead 
with  the  detonation  of  this  bomb. 

Soviet  Russia  has  been  making  it  a 
habit  to  not  quite  be  definite  enough  in 
saying  No  "  to  the  inspection  idea  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  more  or  less  "not  right  now  but 
maybe  later"  attitude.  Now.  after  first 
making  sure  of  her  own  nuclear  weapons, 
Ru.ssia  flatly  objects  "to  aqy  on-site  in- 
spection whatsoever."  according  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  statement  on  March  29. 

However.  Soviet  Russia  wants  to  talk 
some  more — and  so  we  talk — at  this  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva.  And 
out  of  this  talking  has  come  the  joint 
United  States-United  Kingdom  plan 
for  "general  and  complete  disarmament 
in  a  peaceful  world." 

Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean,  at  the 
urging  of  our  President,  has  presented 
the  U.S.  treaty  draft — considerably  more 
detailed  than  the  one  Russia  presented 
at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  5  weeks 
ago  Our  draft  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
one  presented  last  September  25.  The  6 
months'  lapse  of  time  is  explained  by  the 
statement  that  "the  U.S.  Goverrmient 
had  to  determine  its  relationship  to  all 
American  commitments,  cold  war  areas, 
and  Soviet  strength  and  Intentions." 

Our  three-stage  plan  for  disarma- 
ment is  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a 
30-percent  reduction  by  the  United 
States.  Russia,  Britain,  and  so  forth,  over 
a  period  of  3  years — of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  and  major  conventional  arma- 


ments. In  addition,  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  are  to  reduce  armed 
forces  to  2.1  million  men  each. 

While  production  of  armaments  would 
continue,  new  weapons  would  have  to  be 
offset  by  destruction  of  old  ones.  In 
other  words,  total  destructive  capacity 
would  have  to  go  down  by  30  percent. 

Fissionable  materials  for  nuclear 
weapwns  production  would  cease.  Fis- 
sionable material  already  made  would  be 
largely  transferred  to  peaceful  uses.  Nu- 
clear weapons,  however,  could  not  be 
transferred  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  nuclear  weapon  testing  would  be 
banned. 

Production,  stockpiling,  testing  of 
boosters  for  space  vehicles  would  be 
limited. 

In  stage  2,  over  a  3-year  period,  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  to  destroy  one- 
half  their  remaining  nuclear  delivery 
weapons  and  major  conventional  arma- 
ments. After  6  years  from  the  beginning 
of  disarmament,  each  is  to  have  left  only 
35  percent  of  the  original  amount. 

Each  is  to  limit  armed  forces  to  1.050.- 

000  men.  All  other  states  possessing  any 
military  significance  are  to  join  the 
treaty,  and  reduce  their  arms  by  65  per- 
cent. Production  of  only  spare  parts  for 
existing  armaments  would  be  allowed. 
The  United  Nations  peace  force  must  be 
established;  compulsory  jurisdiction 
must  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice— World  Court — 
under  the  United  Nations. 

Then  comes  stage  3.  All  states  pos- 
sessing armed  forces  and  armaments 
must  join  the  treaty.  All  armaments 
are  to  be  eliminated,  except  for  non- 
nuclear  arms  for  agreed  types  of  na- 
tional forces  necessary  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order.  Arms  production  is  to  be 
limited  to  requirements  of  these  forces 
and  of  the  U.N.  peace  force. 

While  we  announced  the  third  stage 
was  to  be  completed  "within  an  agreed 
time  period  as  promptly  as  possible." 
Lord  Home,  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, has  stated  this  would  probably  re- 
quire about  9  years. 

According  to  our  U.S.  officials,  the  So- 
viet delegates  seemed  "fascinated" — in- 
terested in  the  new  inspection  proposal — 
although,  of  course,  the  nuclear  test  ban 
portion  requiring  international  verifica- 
tion was  still  rejected  outright. 

In  checking  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment division  concerned  with  this  plan, 

1  asked  a  few  pertinent  questions,  such 
as: 

How  would  our  inspection  be  carried 
out?  I  find  no  inspection  of  existing 
weapons  stockpiles  is  involved.  In  other 
words,  we  agreed  to  accept  Russia's  word 
on  the  amount  of  arms  and  troops  the 
Soviets  would  have  in  service  at  the 
start  of  disarmament.  One  of  our  news- 
papers commented  thus:  "In  it.  the  Unit- 
ed States  took  a  considerable  political 
risk  by  agreeing  to  accept  Russia's  word 
on  the  amount  of  arms  and  troops  the 
Soviets  would  have  in  service  at  the  start 
of  disarmament." 

I  consider  this  the  understatement  of 
the  year.  Not  only  is  it  a  "political 
risk" — but  more  important — it  is  a 
"physical  safety  risk."  However,  we  must 
evidently   proceed   on  the  theory   that 


trust  and  confidence  is  indicated,  at  least 
on  this  point. 

Another  question  I  asked  was: 

"What  type  of  inspection  would  be 
used — that  is,  how  do  we  go  about  this 
very  important  item? 

I  was  advised  there  were  three  kinds 
of  inspection  involved.  However,  all  the 
necessary  details  are  not  as  yet  worked 
out.  But  for  a  begirming,  the  compre- 
hensive disarmament  would  also  need 
control  posts,  similar  to  those  detailed 
in  the  nuclear  weapon  ban  program. 
The  "spot  check"  system  described  in 
newspaper  announcements  is  a  short- 
hand kind  of  description  and  does  not 
really  spell  out  what  is  involved. 

The  United  Nations  would  not  carry 
out  these  inspections,  but  instead  a  new 
international  organization  would  be  set 
up.  On  this  team  we  would  have  U.S. 
people  and  the  Soviets  would  have  their 
people — each  to  go  along  on  inspection 
visits  to  the  countries  involved — the  one 
team  to  inspect  what  the  other  country 
was  doing  and  how  well  it  was  carrying 
out  its  pledges — and  the  other  team  to 
watch  what  the  inspecting  team  might 
be  doing.  Each  counti-y  would  be  divid- 
ed up  into  zones.  These  zones  would  be 
inspected,  but  never  know  ahead  of  time 
just  which  zone  would  be  checked,  thus 
safeguarding  against  the  possibility  that 
material,  and  so  forth,  might  be  moved 
out  just  previous  to  the  inspection 
period. 

The  State  Department  counsel  assured 
me  also  that  if  at  any  time,  during  the 
proceeding  of  any  of  the  three-stage 
plan  for  disarmament,  we  discovered 
Russia  was  not  keeping  to  her  bargain — 
we  could  withdraw  from  the  treaty  and 
resume  the  arms  race.  This  problem 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— in  which  we  as  well  as  the  Soviets 
have  a  veto. 

In  view  of  our  unpleasant  experience 
in  the  Security  Council  for  several  years, 
I  am  wondering  just  how  effective  any 
handling  of  a  complaint  by  one  of  the 
major  powers  would  be.  Of  course,  we 
can  be  comforted  by  the  fact  mentioned 
above  that  we  do  have  the  veto  power. 
We  are  one  of  the  group  of  five  perma- 
nent and  major  powers  on  this  Council — 
consisting  of  China.  France,  the  U.S.S.R., 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
The  other  six  consist  of  countries  elected 
to  serve  2-year  terms.  Any  question 
brought  before  the  Council  must  have 
seven  votes  in  the  aflBrmative,  five  of 
which  must  be  votes  of  the  permanent 
members.  A  veto  by  any  one  of  the  five 
permanent  members  would  cause  the 
question  to  be  dropped. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  sec- 
tion of  our  disarmament  program  which 
involves  the  vitally  important  issue  of  a 
complete  nuclear  test  ban.  This  situa- 
tion remains,  in  the  old  Air  Force  slang, 
as  SNAFTJ — situation  normal,  all  fouled 
up.  For  nearly  3  years  the  need  to  in- 
clude an  adequate  verification  of  nuclear 
test  bans  was  accepted  by  the  Soviet 
delegation  at  Geneva,  in  theory,  al- 
though there  was  considerable  disagree- 
ment as  to  details.  The  test  ban  treaty 
was  presented  to  the  conference  by  the 
United  States  on  April  18,  1961,  and  has 
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now  been  re-presented  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  In  a 
joint  message  on  April  10  of  this  year.  It 
was  rejected  summarily  in  1961  and  no 
progress  has  been  made  so  far  on  this 
i»sue.  The  U.S.S.R.  simply  refuses  to 
change  its  position.  In  a  statement 
made  by  Secretary  Rusk,  on  March  28. 
1962.  he  said: 

The  faster  we  seem  to  move  forward 
t  >ward  the  Soviet  position,  the  faster  they 
themaelves  seem  to  nin  away  from  It.  xnd 
we  have  not  had  any  ^uccesa  In  closln;  the 
essential  Rap  which  Is  on  the  question  of 
verification. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  take  the  posi- 
tion. "Just  ban  the  bomb  and  trust  us 
not  to  cheat."    Khrushchev  has  said; 

Why  dont  the  Western  Powers  put  us  to 
the  test  and  display  their  understandtnR  and 
wisdom  by  signing  (an  unpoUced)  treaty  on 
disarmament? 

I  was  much  relieved  to  find  in  a  press 
release  from  the  State  Department  on 
my  desk  this  morning,  dated  April  12, 
1962 — wherein  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  Soviets  of  paper  pledges  instead  of 
guaranteed  agreements  is  discussed — 
that  our  position  is:  The  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  place  its  security 
and  the  secixrity  of  its  allies  at  the  mercy 
of  Soviet  on-again-off-again  tactics. 
We  are  ready  to  conclude  an  effective 
test  ban  agreement  now.  But  we  can- 
not be  led  into  another  paper  pledge 
which,  far  from  guaranteeing  a  halt  to 
nuclear  testing,  would  only  give  ri.se  to 
a  false  sense  of  security  and  provide 
yet  another  opportunity  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  prepare  in  secret  for  its  own 
nuclear  testing." 

Briefly,  our  nuclear  plan  would  require 
setting  up  180  control  posts  around  the 
world.  Nineteen  of  these  would  be  in 
scattered  points  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sixteen  are  to  be  in  the  United  States. 
Fourteen  in  British  territory,  and  others 
inside  Communist  China.  This  latter 
point  puzzles  me,  and  I  will  comment  on 
it  a  little  later 

To  continue  w;th  our  plan:  More  than 
1.000  technicians,  along  with  other  na- 
tions' representatives,  would  be  sta- 
tioned at  these  posts,  usins  sei.-mo- 
graphic  eriuipment  to  detect  A-tests. 

All  nuclear  testing  is  to  be  banned, 
including  low-yield  e-xplo-^ions  under- 
ground—but not  including  peaceful- 
uses  tests. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  to  place  nu- 
clear lest  ban  inspection  sites  laside 
Communist  China.  I  am  wondering  how 
this  would  be  handled.  Red  China  is 
not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
our  policy  has  been  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  allow  Red  China  to  be  admitted 
to  memb  rship  Are  we  to  a.s.sume  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  feel 
bound  by  a  treaty  of  this  type?  While 
'ome  may  re'ard  it  as  a  branch  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  convinced  Red  China 
does  not  regard  herself  as  such  at  all. 
In  fact,  according  to  all  the  new>  stories, 
they  seem  to  be  feuding  ^Mth  the 
USSR. 

Our  own  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O  Dou.^las  stated  in  a  sp>eech  given 
before  the  Association  of  Wlsc<jnsin 
Stale  Coll.'ge  faculties  on  April  6  of  this 
year  that  Red  China  will  have  the  nu- 


clear bomb  by  1972.  Therefore,  he  con- 
cludes, we  must  admit  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  then  we  must  all 
develop  "a  rule  of  law  for  the  world  to 
prevent  war."  To  quote  him  directly; 
"Disarmament  without  Red  China  is 
really  foolish  They  have  one-fourth  of 
the  people  in  the  world."  He  further 
predicted  that  Communi.st  China  will 
be  the  third  greatest  world  power  by 
1967.  but  is  bickering  w.th  Ru"^sla  bo- 
cause  the  Soviets  have  departed  from  the 
Stalinist  position  that  Red  China  holds 
to. 

I  believe  it  would  be  fair  for  us  to  insist 
that  the  ques:.ion  of  Red  China  being  in- 
cluded with  our  plans  for  nuclear  test 
banning  should  be  clarified  for  tlie  Amer- 
ican people. 

Our  SecreUiry  of  State  addressed  the 
Geneva  Di.sarniament  Conference  on 
March  23  and  said: 

What  we  need  above  al!  In  this  field  Is  ci.n- 
fldenre  and  m  t  ffar  a  basis  for  trust  and 
not  for  Busplcl  m  To  i?pi  this  Is  the  major 
pur^xise  of  our  insistence  on  effective  Inier- 
n^tlon.il  arrangements  to  ensure  th.it  nu- 
clear weapon  tests,  once  outlawed,  do  not, 
In  f  ict,  ever  occur  again. 

At  another  time,  the  Secretary  said: 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  ciught  agilii  as 
we  were  In  the  autumn  '.f  1961.  and  there  Is 
no  rea-son  why  we  .*h(iuld  have  to  t)e  c.iught 
a(?aln  by  a  in. .lateral  Soviet  declslun  to  re- 
sume nuclear  we  ipon  tests  This  Is  a  risk 
to  national  and  Internatunal  security  which 
the  United  S'..ites  rann'ii  and  will  not  lake 
A  test  ban.  cr  any  disarmament  measurf. 
will  iie  accpp)t.ible  to  us  only  wh'ni  It  la  ac- 
companied by  adecjuate  measures  wf  verifi- 
cation •  •  •  a  nuclear  te>t  ba.-i  agreement 
can  be  signed  In  sh  >rt  order  •  •  •  Only  one 
element  Is  m.s,slng  Soviet  willingness  to 
conclude  an  agreement 

President  Kennedy  said  on  March  2 
of  this  year: 

We  linow  endURh  now  ab<iut  broken  neK'>- 
tiaMons  secret  preparations,  and  the  advuii- 
tagps  gained  from  a  long  test  .series  never 
to  offer  again   in  unln.spected  moratorium 

Let  us  lu  pe  these  brave  and  firm 
words  are  not  weakened  in  any  way.  It 
indicaU'd.  happily,  that  our  Government 
IS  facing  reality  at  lea.st  and  our  les.sQns 
of  the  past  must  not  be  forgotten,  or  we 
run  the  risk  of  not  having  the  chance 
to  make  the  iame  kind  of  mistake  again. 
The  Soviets  are  stubborn  on  this  partic- 
ular issue.  We  must  be  even  more  stub- 
born, for  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  safety 
of  not  only  our  Nation,  but  tlie  entire 
world. 

Eight  neut.-al  memb<'r.--  of  the  di-  arm.i- 
ment  confer^'nce  have  joined  with  the 
West  in  in.sisting  that  this  is  an  e.ssential 
requirement.  This  is  good  news  and  in- 
dicates they  also  are  facing  reality 

At  this  point  I  would  hke  to  state  that 
President  Kennedy  improved  his  stature 
when  he  publicly  announced  that  if  the 
Soviets  do  not  accept  international  veri- 
fication of  a  nuclear  te.st  ban.  w,e  mu.'t 
and  will  resume  testing  some  time  next 
week  in  the  Pacific  area.  This  strong 
leadership  i.i  neces.'^ary.  and  I  believe 
most  Ihmkir.g  Americans  will  back  hiin 
to  the  hilt  on  his  decison.  even  though 
we  disagree  with  some  other  i)roposals 
he  has  made  to  the  Congres.". 

This  is  not  because  we  arc  bloodthirsty 
monsters — but  because  we  know  our  al- 


ternative choice  on  the  nuclear  teat  ban 
i.ssue  lies  in  the  cowardly  "Better  Red 
tiian  dead  '  philosophy.  Trouble  was 
never  avoided  by  running  away  from  it. 

Many  unknowns  are  involved  in  the 
decision  to  test  or  not  to  test.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  developed  30  types  of 
nuclear  weaj>ons,  while  Russia  has  an  es- 
timated 10  to  15  types. 

We  have  material  that  shows  we  have 
conducted  175  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
while  Ru.ssia  has  conducted  105. 

We  have  an  estimated  40,000  nuclear 
bombs  and  warheads  on  hand.  Russia 
has  an  estimated  20.000. 

In  addition  we  are  supposed  to  have 
many  times  more  bombers,  ships  and 
missiles  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  than 
Ru.ssia  has. 

However,  new  Information  has  been 
developed  that  the  Soviet  arserud  has 
been  thoroughly  proof  tested" — mean- 
ing that  fully  assembled  rockets  have 
been  .stnt  Into  the  sky  with  their  nuclear 
warheads  attached — something.  Inci- 
dentally, we  have  never  done. 

Russia  i.as  pushed  weapons  which  are 
new  to  them  but  similar  to  those  we 
have,  including  antiaircraft  warheads, 
tactlral  weapons  for  battlefield  use,  anti- 
.submanne  torpedoes  for  the  Russian 
Navy. 

The  Soviets  have  been  able  to  slim 
down  bulky  warheads  and  pack  in  more 
de.strictlve  power  per  pound.  One-half 
the  40  plus  tests  we  know  Russia  has 
made  were  devoted  to  the  firing  of  war- 
hrad.s  in  the  range  of  1  to  5  megatons. 

Ru.ssia  has  also  held  major  experi- 
ments aimed  at  achieving  an  antimissile 
mi.viile  -and  we  are  afraid  a  break- 
through has  been  achieved. 

The  .'superbomb  of  58  megatons  was 
exploded,  3  times  as  big  as  any  U.S. 
blast  This  created  relatively  little  fall- 
out, thus  indicating  the  Soviets  have  a 
ch'^ap  and  "clean"  trigger  for  big  bombs. 

The  Soviets  have  undertaken  "effects 
tests"  at  very  high  altitudes.  In  one  In- 
stance, for  example,  this  was  done  at  a 
height  of  100  miles,  having  the  effect  of 
creating  a  blackout  of  certain  communi- 
cations for  2,500  miles  in  all  directions 
for  an  entire  day.  We  know  all  this  be- 
cause of  a  series  of  clues,  during  such 
tests  as  we  have  been  able  to  undertake. 
consisting  of  sound  waves,  electro- 
magnetic energy  pul.ses,  visible  light,  and 
radioactive  fallout  collected  by  air  pa- 
trols and  fallout-detection  stations. 

President  Kennedy,  in  making  his  un- 
derstandably Jiard  decision  to  start  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  next  week  In  the 
atmosph.ere  over  the  Pacific,  hopes  to  get 
answers  to  questions  such  as: 

Can  Soviet  H-bombs  detonated  100 
mllej  high  Jam  radio  and  radar  crilici^.l 
to  the  US   defense.','* 

C:in  hardened  US.  missile  sites  with- 
stand inullimegaton  attacks? 

Can  US  missiles  be  equipped  to  penc- 
t-alc  new  Soviet  defenses? 

Can  a  sure-fire  mi.ssile  defense  be 
a-hieved  for  North  America? 

Niit  only  the  President,  but  our  entire 
c-junlry  after  the  announcement  was 
made  that  we  must  resume  nuclear  test- 
ing if  tlie  SovieLs  did  not  accept  mter- 
n.itional  verification,  has  been  made  the 
target  of  a  multitude  of  protests — some 
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misguided,  and  some  Intentional  and 
due  to  Communist-guided  propaganda 
methods. 

Some  of  the  protests  came  from  stu- 
dents in  our  own  country.  Some  from 
student  riots  taking  place  in  Japan. 
Peace  parades  have  been  held  in  Britain. 
Peace  parades  and  White  House  picket- 
ing have  taken  place  nere  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Delegations  of  housewives 
have  called  upon  Mrs.  Khrushchev  and 
our  First  Lady,  evidently  naively  feeling 
these  ladies  might  intercede  with  their 
husbands.  One  hur.dred  and  three 
mothers  and  grandmothers.  51  of  them 
Americans — including  Mrs.  Cyrus  Eaton 
and  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. — 1 
from  Russia,  and  the  remainder  from 
other  countries — made  a  trip  to  Geneva 
to  urge  both  sides  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
armament conference  to  come  to  an 
agreement. 

I  am  not  suggesting  tJiat  of  these  peo- 
ple protesting,  none  of  them  were  sin- 
cere. I  am  sure  most  of  them  were.  But 
when  any  group  or  groups  try  to  claim 
that  the  United  State;  should  not  deal 
from  a  position  of  strength,  if  this  is 
forced  upon  us  by  Sovi(?t  Russia,  they  are 
sincerely  mistaken,  to  say  the  least. 

Let  us  face  reality.  If  international 
communism,  for  some  indefinable  rea- 
son, suddenly  ceased  being  a  threat  to 
world  peace — would  th  is  mean  mankind 
would  be  free  of  its  .indent  and  well- 
known  affinity  for  war?  Would  greed, 
hatred,  irrationality— mental  and  spirit- 
ual problems  which  have  always  brought 
about  wars — become  things  of  the  past? 
Then  let  us  consider,  how  do  we  ra- 
tionalize the  actual  wars— which  have  in 
the  past  gone  on  ard  which  still  are 
going  on  all  over  the  earth  today — with 
the  demands  going  on  for  global  dis- 
armament? Can  a  paper  agreement" 
with  Russia  .somehow  perform  the 
strange  alchemy  which  will  change 
human  nature  and  ax)lish  wars?  Will 
this  "paper,"  in  other  words,  bring  about 
a  Utopia  on  earth':'  The  perfection  of 
man  will  come  in  God's  time — not  by 
means  of  a  scrap  of  paper  purporting 
to  be  a  serious  treaty. 

How  do  we  go  abou'  signing  a  "serious 
treaty"  with  a  count:-y  which  has  con- 
sistently in  the  past  broken  treaties  at 
will?  We  have  showr  our  good  faith,  as 
a  nation,  by  creating  a  permannt  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — for 
the  purpose  of  stucying  problems  of 
disarmament.  This  in  the  face  of  re- 
I^eated  Soviet  failures  to  live  up  to  their 
pledges.  The  present  crisis,  we  must 
remember,  was  not  caused  by  the  fact 
of  nuclear  weapons,  t'Ut  by  men.  While 
our  outward  condit.ons  of  life  have 
changed,  and  radically,  our  basic  prob- 
lems today  are  actual  y  no  different  than 
they  were  back  in  tlie  days  when  Paul 
Revere  rode  to  arouse  the  countryside 
to  the  dangers  prevailing  at  that  time. 
Why  then  do  we  suddenly  feel  we 
must  afxjiogize  for  trying  to  conserve 
our  strength  as  a  nation?  Milton  said: 
"What  is  strength  without  a  double 
share  of  wisdom?"  Liet  us  not  demon- 
strate a  lack  of  wisdom  by  trying  to  pit 
Idealism  against  the  cold  materialism  of 
tlie  Soviet  Union. 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  caught 
the  idealism  and  spirit  of  America, 
coupled  with  its  love  of  freedom,  in  his 
poem  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  when  he 
said: 

And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night; 
And  the  spark  struck  out  by  the  steed  In  his 

flight. 
Kindled   the   land  into  flame   with  its  heat. 
So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere 
And  so  through   the   night  went   his   cry  of 

alarm 
To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
A  cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear. 
A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore. 
For  ijorne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  past, 
Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last. 
In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 
The   people   will   waken    and    listen   to   hear 
The  hurrying  hoofbeats  of  that  steed. 
And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul   Revere. 

Let  us  have  done  with  apologies — with 
fear — with  breast-beating  before  nations 
of  the  world. 

We  do  not  intend  to  bow  our  knees  to 
communism.  Why  then  do  we  waste  our 
time — and  other  nations'  time — with 
countless  conferences — countless  discus- 
sions— announcements  of  this  or  that — 
decisions  made  and  remade — and  un- 
made? 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  liv- 
ing. Let  us.  in  short,  face  reality  and  if 
we  find  the  reality  unpleasant  or  un- 
palatable— which  it  is — why  let  us  re- 
member we  have  been  doing  this  since 
the  dawTi  of  the  world  and  the  dawn  of 
our  Nation  on  the  earth.  We  have 
much  to  offer  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  is  a  quiet  confidence 
in  our  way  of  life,  in  our  ability  and  de- 
termination to  remain  strong  and  to  pro- 
tect that  way  of  life.  If  some  wish  to 
Join  us,  we  welcome  them.  If  they  prefer 
instead  to  accept  the  yoke  of  a  godless 
Communist  ideology  for  their  lives — such 
as  those  who  swear  by  the  slogan  "Better 
Red  than  dead" — we  pity  them,  but  we 
must  not  be  hampered  in  our  continued 
search  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man,  eloquently  set  out  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights — and  fought  for 
so  bravely  by  those  farmers  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  all  those  who  followed 
through  the  years — by  the  faint  hearts 
of  those  who  accept  the  premise  that 
communism  will  triumph  in  this  world. 


REQUIEM  FOR  A  FREE  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alger]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  title 
of  what  I  have  to  say  today  is  "Requiem 
for  a  Free  People."  Listen  carefully,  my 
colleagues,  are  the  bells  tolling  the  death 
knell  of  the  liberties  of  the  Individual  in 
America  and  in  the  passing  bringing  us 
the  whisper  of  despair  for  freedom  for  all 
mankind?     The  past  week's  events  may 


prove  to  be  the  most  tragic  of  our  en- 
tire history  for  we  have  seen  a  President 
of  the  United  States  use.  with  a  ruthless- 
ness  never  before  experienced,  the  awe- 
some power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  coerce  and  intimidate  private  industry 
and  to  arouse  public  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust by  the  people  of  respected  business 
leaders. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  am  neither 
defending  nor  criticizing  the  action  of 
the  steel  companies  in  announcing  an 
increase  in  price.  There  is  a  much 
larger  question  here,  the  question  of  to 
what  lengths  an  ambitious  Chief  Execu- 
tive will  go  in  the  use  of  power  to  achieve 
results  he  desires.  In  the  past  few  days 
we  have  seen  here  in  the  United  States 
an  angry  President  Kennedy  denounc- 
ing, without  a  hearing,  the  leaders  of  the 
steel  Industry.  We  have  seen  President 
Kennedy  using  the  medium  of  television 
and  his  highly  placed  public  relations 
experts  to  arouse  public  indignation 
against  those  with  whom  he  was  person- 
ally displeased.  We  have  read  news 
stories  of  private  citizens  and  news- 
papermen being  aroused  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  night  by  the  agents  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  to  answer  questions 
pertaining  to  news  sources  and  stories 
which  had  appeared  in  the  press.  Are 
we,  the  citizens  of  this  land  of  the  free, 
now  to  expect  the  thunder  of  boots  in 
the  night,  the  knock  at  the  door,  the 
summons  to  appear  to  justify  our  ac- 
tions whenever  we  say  anything  or  do 
anything  that  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  the  plan- 
ners who  surround  him? 

I  warn  those  who  may  now  support 
the  President's  high-handed  methods 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  freemen 
because  they  are  not  directly  concerned, 
that  once  this  power  to  use  the  force  of 
the  Federal  Government  against  any 
segment  of  society  is  established,  then 
the  freedom  of  all  of  us  is  in  danger. 
Does  labor  truly  expect  that  President 
Kennedy  will  be  satisfied  to  pressure 
business  and  industry  into  complying 
with  his  plans  without  exerting  that 
same  pressure  upon  those  who  work  in 
the  mines,  mills,  and  factories  when  they, 
too,  may  attempt  to  exercise  their  free- 
dom? Recent  history  should  show  us 
that  freedom  once  lost  is  most  diflQcult 
to  regain.  And  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  any  man  who  once  finds  that  he 
can  bend  the  people  to  his  will  on  an 
economic  matter  will  not  soon  be  tempted 
to  try  the  same  tactics  to  assure  political 
control?  America,  will  you  awaken  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  or  are  we  to  lie  sleep- 
ing, while  the  forces  of  dictatorship  are 
seething  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  do  not  trust  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves? 

While  a  long,  tragic  step  toward  the 
abolishment  of  our  free  society  has  been 
taken,  there  is  yet  hope  that  it  is  not 
too  late  for  the  people  to  convince  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  his  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  freemen  is  the  wrong  course. 

There  is  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  reaction 
of  the  Nation's  press  In  these  last  few 
days  to  what  has  taken  place.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  some  of  the  articles 
and  editorial  comment. 
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In  1960  Candidate  Kennedy  made  a 
great  to-do  over  the  image  of  the  United 
States  abroad.  The  following  items  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  show  what 
President  Kennedy  did  to  the  American 
image  in  one  short  speech  and  a  night 
of  ill-advised  action. 

We  read  first  that: 

Theodore  C  Soreii.son,  Kennedy  aid.  wrote 
the  statement  In  which  the  President  criti- 
cized leaders  of  the  U.S.  steel  Industry. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  this  exprcsi^es 
President  Kennedy's  views. 
Te  second  item  is  as  follows: 
Observers  from  Europe,  listening  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  remarks  on  steel,  com- 
rneiUcU  that  no  leader  in  the  most  sori.iMzcd 
country  of  Western  Europe  would  think  of 
delivering  an  fittaclc  of  that  kind  on  a 
private  Industry. 

Further; 

Correspondent*  for  the  Soviet  news  agency, 
attending  the  Presidents  news  conference. 
cabled  that  President  Kennedy  had  pictured 
a  little  group  of  business  executives  as  run- 
ning the  United  St.ites  agnlnst  the  NaMons 
welfare 

How  much  Kreater  damage  can  we  do 
to  a  nation  of  free  people  at  a  time  when 
we  aie  locked  m  mortal  conflict  than 
to  run  down  our  entire  economic  .sy.slem 
as  the  President  has  done? 

The  Washintiton  Daily  News  had  thus 
to  say : 

The  rush  by  Attorney  General  Robert  P 
Kennedy  smacked  of  hysteria  Kn^cka  -n 
the  d(>)r.  or  phone  calls.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  agents  of  the  law  are  reputjnant 
in  a  free  country  especially  for  such  ti  iea- 
tions 

Which  could  have  been  handled  at  an- 
other time  and  in  another  way. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  cornniented 
in  many  other  articles  that  I  think  are 
excellent,  and  which  I  .shall  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  Prom  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  16,  1962: 

W,\.sHi.NGToN  .Sf.pel  prices  are  back  whf-re 
they  wef'.'  last  Monday  But  n'lt  the  .steel 
Industry.  t;or  bu.smess  generally,  nor  lab<jr. 
nor    the   Ooverninent 

President  Kennedy  Is  pi:Ung  his  velvet 
glove  back  in  -in  supreme  ronridence  f.cry- 
one  will  keep  vividly  In  mind  hiS  cL.spl.iy  of 
the  iron  fl.st  •  •  •  Mr.  Kennedy'i  viulcnt 
counterattack  made  use  of  a. most  every  con- 
ceivable governmental  weapon,    •    •    • 

"We  have  no  idea  of  g't'-'.^  around  fl-xlng 
our  mu.scles  at  everyone/  says  a  t  >p  Ci<'V- 
er::ment  official  The  Idei  is  that  it  s;mply 
won't  be  necessary  And  .i  st'.mxI  many  people 
outside  Government  agree  that  p'-rhaps  It 
Won't 

"N.)W  It's  Jiilt.g  t  1  be  t'  U'.^h  for  any  big 
company  In  any  industry  to  set  a  price  In- 
crc.tse.  '  comments  one  top  steel  executive 
ilavs  a  man  tn  organised  lat>or:  "It  now  will 
h"  extremely  difflrult  for  f\ny  union  to  break 
awny  from  lh«  admlnUtrattuP'a  wage  guUU- 
linea    ' 

So  wr  knfrw  now  who  \b  going  to  run 
both  industry  and  labor  It  will  b«  the 
l'fr)«idi»nl 

Th<'  Prr9^l\'■^^^  y.  Ul  Hutil  for  mwm  nt  hi-j 
j/r  ff'xuU  w  art>  loW  m«kJf»g  1i»m  uim 
i/f  Utp  t'ntrni  Mnd  mofff  nt  ihp  •lU'k,  txt* 
<  (iii'Hf  Iff  hi*  «u<'<*«M  In  ih**  oitffl  muliiT 

MxgONMIMlMy  will  ItHVfl  1(4  IIHlIM,  IhoUgU 


Says  one  White  House  official — 

Rosier  Bl'TUj^h  Ju.it  can't  ever  again  walk  Into 
this  oflice  and  !>«  treated  in  the  same  friendly 
wav   he   WIS   b<'fore     •    •    • 

An  Af'L,  CIO  aid  .lays  that  the  power 
Mr  Kennedy  htis  di.spiaycd  amounts  to  t>e- 
i:ip  able  to  dictate  wage  and  price  terms 
In  any  situation  Involving  what  he  deter- 
mines  to  be  the  natl'inal   interest 

Further  wt  learn  that. 

Instead  of  telng  a  forum  for  labor-mnn- 
a»?ement  discu>sioni.  some  union  ofBclals  be- 
lieve that  It  *iil  become  a  council  where 
lih. ir  and  m.iinaf^ement  ?lt  and  ll.sten  to 
what   the  Govi'n;ment   wants     •    •    • 

'  Libor  and  m.magement  will  now  P.guro 
the  Governmeit  Is  ready  to  use  force  to  ^et 
what  it  wants  '  one  union  official  was  heard 
to  observe. 

Also: 

Mr  Kenned.'  was  personally  dctermlnetl  to 
achieve  unconditional  surrender 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  ^oe.s 
on  to  .say—  and  there  are  a  number  of 
otlier  articlts  wir.ch  I  ^^.aIl  include  I 
would  like  to  read  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  April  13.  1962: 

Mr     Ke.vncpt    and    the    S-BoMn 

The  .S-bom!)  that  he  exploded  over  \Va.->h- 
lugton — the  s'.eel  price  rise  has  already  h.nl 
a  bl.ist  e!Iec*.  which  U:ilted  States  bte<-;  s 
R<>*<er  Blough  insisted  yesterday  surprised 
him  by  Its  Intensity  The  fallout  has  yet 
to  be  measured  H'lW  lethal  it  will  be  and 
liow  f.ir  ranii!l;i,<.  drpcnds  lAr«;eIy  on  i'resl- 
deiit  Kennrdj 

The  reaction  of  the  admmi-stratiori  nnU  Its 
friends  on  CapltiJ  Hill  has  been  marked  by  a 
\  indlctlvencfi-i  The  talk  has  rai.|i?ed  from 
criminal  pr':>fecutlons  to  breakliik?  up  t'nltcd 
States  Steel,  from  withholding  Defense  Ile- 
p.irtment  orders  from  the  ofTenrtlnst  crim- 
panies  t>>  scripplng  the  Treasury's  pi. ins  for 
liberalized  depreciation  allowances  f.ir  all  in- 
dustry Twi>  coM^'ressli  inal  Invesllgatiiiiis 
h\'.e  t)een  a:;r^.unced  and  the  executive  de- 
partments are  hdiliig  tiielr  knives  with  all 
t:.e  uitenslt>  of  Juvenile  gang  members  bent 
1  !i  a  rumble  "Kennedy  cm  be  a  hater  ' 
one  W.hlte  H'U.se  rffl'-lal  put  It  "and  right 
I'.i.w  I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  he  hates 
United  States  St.<>el  "  Many  fear  that  all 
busine.sa  h.is  been  kicked  Into  the  Kennedy 
doghouse 

The  President  has  a  right  to  be  concerned, 
both  with  the  dlrert  effect  of  the  rise  on  the 
price  level  Benf-raliy  and  with  its  Indirect 
Impact  on  his  drive  to  aclueve  a  stable  bal- 
ance cf  prices  and  wages  But  this  hardly 
Ju.itifSes  the  massive  punitive  expedition  his 
forces  are  mounting 

More  to  the  point,  perhaps.  Is  that  a  Presi- 
dent acxitely  sensitive  to  his  public  ltn.i»ce. 
was  given  a  public  drubbing  And  he  was 
caught  off  guard  He  had  deep.y  Involved 
his  own  prestige  In  holding  the  steel  price 
line  But  tills  was  his  doln?.  not  the  com- 
panU'S'      Th'>v  never  premised  to  hold  prli  e» 

They  offended  by  not  doing  the  President  s 
bidding  Tliey  exercised  their  right,  in  a  free 
economy  t.;  set  their  prices  according  to 
market  for' ••«  at.d  n  ;t  by  F  re«Ulentlal  dic- 
tation 

I'l  ark'nit  them  In  »ohmrrgp  their  own  In- 
lere*tq  in  th«  tnrp  of  ruing  costn  vngglng 
jToflt*  biirdrniiom*  tmen  auiX  nn  Ariit«  n»«J 
f  r  lnv»<»tm''nl  rnpltal  Mr  Kunnwlf  MkMl 
Ih^tn  In  pfT*rt,  Ui  •tUiwidi/,*  hi*  Hl'itXn  to 
At>«btll/«  ptt/-««  nnU  hold  (l</wn  ftitiir*  wag* 
tfi<  r»i|aMl 

('•fliniM  ih'r  »hiiu)tt  ttiiva  it'fia  wi  |*«f' 
hi«(>«  ri"t  Mwt  ih«  p'ftrtt  )«  (fi*(  h«  Hm  tm 
l<t«fwl  (»ow«r  ill  ><'r«»){>»i  0(«ffi  (<i  M»4  It* 
•  ).  nt\it  tt»v*  hnua 

llto  ittiHtiimii  irf  nu^>^>^^f  ki/k  'of  <>•«  w*g«- 
Iff  Urn  •(fWai  I*  (|i«i.itf)/iiig    »/ui  iK/i  h»mr\f  mi 


much  8<3  as  the  administration  atUtudea — 
and  arro»;ance^  -«o  nakedly  exposed  The 
eciiioniy  can  absorb  another  steel  price  rise 
better  than  It  can  stand  price  controls, 
whether  Imprwed  by  law  or  by  the  masiilve 
ex'ra-'egal  coercive  power  at  the  President's 
dl.sp<  isal 

If  he  persists  In  his  war  <^f  reprisal  Against 
the  steelmakers,  and  e-,en  more  if  he  marks 
all  buame.-s  as  the  enemy  or  movea  toward 
more  iiiterveiiti'  u  ;ij>  the  aiibwer  to  an  Inter- 
vention that  fai;e<!.  Mr  Kennedy  may  patch 
up  his  Im.ige.  tempi .rarlly.  as  the  consumer's 
defender  But  the  consumer's  Interest,  that 
of  the  Johseeker  and  that  of  the  Nation,  lie 
with  the  he.ilthy  functioning  of  a  free  econ- 
omy And  It  won  t  function  healthily  In  an 
environment  of  ct>erclon  and  fear. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say.  in  the  middle 
of  these  remarks,  that  I  wonder  If  these 
newspapers  are  afraid  I  suspect  that 
retaliation  against  these  Individual 
newsjnipt^rmen  will  be  rather  full  and 
Complete  I  understand  It  has  already 
been  launched 

I  also  read  2  weeks  a^o.  I  believe  It 
was  in  the  U  S.  News  li  World  Report, 
where  White  House  reporters  are  denied 
articles  If  they  did  not  in  their  last 
article  correctly  portray  the  President 
a.s  he  and  his  aids  want  to  be  portrayed. 
to  create  the  correct  imaf:e 

What  kind  of  nation  do  we  have,  that 
a  Pre^.ident  can  so  dictate  what  is  even 
put  in  the  papers''  I  take  my  hat  ofT 
to  the.s<'  membt^rs  of  the  press  that  had 
and  vMll  have  the  courai^e  to  speak.  And 
now  I  wonder  what  will  happen  to  Mem- 
bers of  Conk're.ss  Will  tlie  gentleman 
a  Idres-sing  you  now  bo  personally  subject 
to  attack,  to  be  silenced''  I  rather  think 
tin-  Prfsnlenfs  ix)wer  is  not  that  great, 
but  maybe  we  m  Conirress  shall  leani 
sumethini;  to  the  contrarjv  Maybe  we 
will  not  be  free  to  speak  on  the  floor  In 
the  f'liture.  I  do  not  know  But  as  loriK 
as  ue  are  free  to  speak  this  voice  will  be 
heard  a;;ainst  this  kind  of  high-handed 
dictatorial  practice  on  the  part  of  our 
ChiU'f  Kxecutive  Since  I  criticized  Pres- 
id'Tit  Ei.senhower  in  the  previous  admin- 
istration many  times  when  I  thought  he 
was  wron^',  I  certainly  have  the  right  to 
do  so  now,  and  I  shall  This  is  the  role 
of  the  re.sixni.sible  opposition. 

What  really  is  at  issue  here,  still  Is,  is 
whether  the  price  of  steel  Is  to  be  de- 
li rmmed  by  the  barKaining  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, between  makers  and  buyers  of 
steel 

Thus  far  I  have  not  gotten  around  to 
the  ijutstion  whether  the  steel  people 
were  rinhl  or  wrorikj  in  asking  for  a  steel 
price  Increase  That  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is.  Does  the  President  of  the 
UniU-d  States  have  the  right  to  dictate 
prices?  Many  people  now  speak  up  and 
say,  '  Good  for  you,  Mr,  President:  slap 
It  to  the  rich,  these  big.  wealthy  cor- 
poration/! " 

Hut  thone  corporation*  arc  owned  by 
the  ^mall  Htockholdrm.  too,  by  thoM  of 
modent  Incomr,  the  llltlp  propl*«,  M  they 
%rc  frrrjumtly  culled  »nd  m  otU't\  rte- 
pirird  by  ttirw  who  cry  Unirtly  About  thi« 
pliuht  tii  It)"  tfimmtm  th«»  tittt«  min 
Wii  do  not  h«vit  imiK  mtin  \n  thu  Mnin* 
try  In  my  pwiurp  of  ttwr  HfkiUm,  mjr 
conn  try  '\')utM'  iHiainoAM'a  %r»  own«d  by 
\fu,\Af  many  of  ih^-m  who  »ri>  very  »m«ll 

•  hMII'hold'M* 
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I  have  many  other  (omments  here  I 
would  like  to  make,  but  because  of  the 
breadth  of  this  subject  and  the  amount 
of  material  I  am  Includ.ng  In  the  Recokd 
at  this  point.  I  should  like  to  direct  my 
colleagues'  attention  1o  material  that 
was  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
April  18,  page  6938. 

I  should  like  to  ad<l  to  the  remarks 
another  editorial  in  yesterday's  Wall 
street  Journal  called  "Government  by 
Pear."  Tills  is  an  el?ment  that  I  do 
want  to  mention  anc  deal  with  very 
briefly: 

Government  by  Fza« 
'Kennedy   Is  mod   and    go   am   I.'   said   a 
I>etrolt   auto   worker   qu  )t«d   in    this   news- 
paper    the    other     day;     'the    Government 
Ehouldn't  let  them  do  It  " 

So  far  OA  one  can  tell  that  man  was  ex- 
pressing a  very  general  reaction  of  Amerl- 
e.ms  to  the  great  steel  etploalon.  We  think 
that  attitude  needs  son :e  further  examina- 
tion, for  It  concerns  an  issue  far  broader 
than  the  price  of  steel,  and  It  Ls  an  Issue 
that  was  not  settled  by  the  Presidents 
victory  over  the  steel  Ir.dustry. 

Let  us  first  of  all  be  clear  about  Just  what 
the  Oovernment  did  I'  said  that  a  private 
company  could  not  change  the  price  of  Its 
prodvict,  a  property  right  which  Is  obviously 
basic  to  a  free  economy.  In  other  words, 
tlie  Government  set  the  price.  And  It  did 
this  by  the  pressure  of  fear — by  naked  power, 
by  vituperation,  by  threaU,  by  agents  of  the 
state  security  police. 

The  auto  worker,  aid  the  many  others 
of  similar  view,  presumibly  reason  that  both 
the  end  and  the  means  are  Justified  In  this 
case  AfUr  aU.  Unltec  States  Steel  Is  big 
and  doesn't  need  any  tears  shed  over  It; 
anyway,  what  happens  'o  United  States  Steel 
Is  no  skin  off  anyone  else's  no."-e. 

Tliat.  we  think.  Is  a  mistaken  Interpreta- 
tion It  doesn't  reqtilre  much  ImaglnatJon  to 
se*  this  same  kind  of  ]>ow«-  employed  else- 
where It  could  be  directed  against  that 
auto  worker's  own  urlon.  If  the  OoTcrn- 
ment  so  choee.  It  could  be  directed  against 
the  corner  grocer.  If  the  Oovernment  de- 
cided It  didn't  like  hi;  prices.  It  could  be 
directed  against  anybDdy's  projKjrty.  For 
the  principle  the  Oovernment  has  promul- 
gated with  Its  steel  action  Is  that  Americans 
are  free  to  deal  with  1  heir  property  only  11 
ofHcialdom  approves,  .t  Is  a  novel  principle 
m  this  country. 

Whatever  the  majo -Ity  of  contemporary 
Americans  may  feel,  the  fact  Is  that  their 
forefathers  understootl  the  connection  be- 
tween econotnic  freedom  and  polUlcal  liber- 
ty. Projierty  rlghU.  In  their  view,  were 
basic,  as  basic  as  life  itself  There  U  noth- 
ing abstract  or  academic  about  that  proposi- 
tion; it  means  purely  and  simply  that  free 
acquisition  and  dlapofial  of  property  is  the 
mark  of  a  free  man.  All  hUtory  show»  tliat 
economic  freodom  Is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  free  poUtlcsl  institutions. 

TTiroughout  our  own  history,  the  people 
have  always  sensed  ti  U.  even  If  they  might 
not  liave  been  able  tj  put  It  In  the  t«rms 
I  f  philosophical  dl»«  urs*.  Sometimas,  in- 
deed, they  carried  U  to  axuemea.  Thay 
used  to  tiani  horse  talavas,  for  Instanc*— • 
practice  we  today  would  hardljr  oondotM. 
Yet  that  haraii  panalty  was  soclaty's  raoof- 
tiltlon  of  tha  fuhdantantal  natura  of  prop' 
rrtf  rIghU.  SUal  a  mati's  bursa  tn  tboaa 
'liys  and  ycni  aU;U  his  UvallhfXNl,  wtilato 
1°  v^ry  t\mt  to  SMyltig  U\»  Wit 

Now  w#  iktt  tu,i  roiitaiiAlDM  <hst  llM  Out' 
»f/i(j,»(il,  Ih  9  »t»ofi  <J»»r».  »•••  m«tiM|«*d  to 
«'«Mb|ui«h  if*9(itim  n«it  It  («  W(ftn  rw/t< 
iMff  ihsl  fba  Oz/trfninoMt  hM  m(i4*  fftutU- 
•f«W#  tnrfm4*  »♦«  tM  rtrffp»nr  righit  M  »n 
iti  us  ft  ttM  4mt0 11  bfOMJiy,  «1tb  tu  •rtNifi' 
»M«  tM»«(Uiti  II  b«a  «o»»«  ao  Ifi  ih«  0»»0  M 
k\mi\nu   Kri'tiiM,    stittt    »••    fufiitars      A»»4    III 
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this  latest  development  it  has  displayed  Its 
whip  for  all  to  see. 

The  Oovernment,  in  short,  has  made  the 
people  beholden  to  It.  Having  done  that, 
it  may  not  find  It  necessary  to  use  the  whip 
immediately  again;  the  fact  that  it  exists, 
and  has  been  bo  triumphantly  cracked,  may 
suffice  for  a  time.  In  government  by  fear. 
It  is  not  only  selected  individuals,  or  busi- 
ness entities,  that  suffer.  The  knowledge 
that  the  security  police  can  come  knocking 
at  midnight  on  any  man's  door,  without 
warrants,  engenders  a  general  atmoephere  of 
fear.  Sure,  we  still  have  constitutional 
rights,  but  if  such  an  atmosphere  continues 
to  develop,  who  will  be  eager  to  test  them? 

So  we  hope  there  will  be  more  thought  and 
more  discussion  of  the  events  of  last  week. 
No  one  can  Ije  unaffected  by  them,  what- 
ever he  may  believe  at  the  moment.  In- 
fringement of  property  rights  infringes  all 
rights.  And  no  one  should  forget  that  this 
Nation  was  founded  so  men  could  be  free  of 
government  by  fear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yes ;  I  have  seen  examples 
of  fear  already.  I  think  I  have  seen  it 
before  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  when  men  testified  against  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  but  they  did  not 
say  that.  They  said  they  were  for  the 
objectives  of  the  bill,  then  iproceeded  to 
tear  it  to  ribbons,  proving  they  were  ivot 
for  the  bill  at  all  but  were  afraid  to 
speak  up  and  say  what  they  really 
thought.  Who  wants  a  tax  inyestigatlon 
tomorrow  the  way  the  President  has  used 
power  in  the  steel  situation? 
I  From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Apr.  16, 
1963) 
An  lNC«n«Bij:  Wekk 

In  a  long  life  not  without  its  share  of 
amazements,  we  never  saw  anything  like  it. 

On  Tuesday  one  of  the  country's  steel  com- 
panies announced  it  was  going  to  try  to  get 
more  money  for  ita  product.  And  promptly 
ail  hell  busted  loose. 

We  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  ourselves 
If  some  people  iiad  shaken  their  heads  in 
puxalement  at  the  new  price  list.  Although 
after  20  years  of  inflation  a  [trice  rise  in  any- 
thing is  hardly  unusual,  there  was  some 
reason  for  wondering  If  the  company  offldaJs 
had  made  the  right  decision  in  today's  mar- 
ket. 

But  what  happened  was  no  mere  head- 
shaking.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
went  into  wiut  can  only  be  described  aa  a 
tirade.  Not  only  had  the  CGcnpany  changed 
lu  price  list  without  consulting  liim  but  it 
had  ^f»  set  a  price  which,  in  tUs  opinion, 
was  "wlioUy  imJuBtlfled."  With  a  long  pre- 
amble in  which  be  rang  in  the  Berlin  crisis, 
the  soldiers  killed  the  other  day  in  Vietnam, 
the  wives  and  mothers  separated  from  tlielr 
husbands  by  tha  Reserve  callup — all  of  which 
he  caat  at  the  feet  of  these  "  Irresponsible" 
steel  trfBclalB — lie  wound  up  by  crying  that 
these  men  had  shown  their  "utter  contempt" 
for  the  welfare  of  tiw  country. 

The  reaponse  in  Waahington  was  instan- 
taneous. The  Justice  Department,  the  Fed- 
ersl  Trade  Coramisalon,  the  oongresaional  in- 
qulsitort  all  leaped  to  arms. 

Then  eamt  tba  nlfht  rldera.  At  3  a.m. 
Thuraday  morning  •  raport«r  for  tha  Aaaoet- 
atad  Tfm  w»a  awakanad  by  Oovammant 
awfiM  tinabl*  to  wait  •van  for  rafular  oHlea 
hourf  in  thttor  drlftn  liactt  to  find  out  w»wit 
t«ttlniony  1m  •oaM  flra  about  itM  ortmlnal 
aofMltMt  of  ttMM  MMt  oAototoi  Atfajm  H 
WMi  <IM  i«fti  of  Mir  tfwn  fpm%4f  tn  PbllM' 
MtfM*.  Atf;Maiii,tlMM«n«Wff«f«M«« 
m  WUMlMftM,  Oft ,  i*tt  •  mm\m  m  M»# 
■Vffrtflf 'MfMl  AM  thm  wlih^l  aiMr  WM- 
fafH«,  nirtf  •rd#f«  tftm  «♦•  Att«rnn  afm%\ 
«W  th#  U«tl#4  MUUa 

•y    l*l44'TtM»fad<»r    WMifWJiHJ    !»»•    U>»»ta4 
•i^Uf  «K#«I  Ctff    »»a4  b##n  mSipti^^A  tut 


all  doctunents  iieaxing  ou  the  crime  and  had 
learned  that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  would 
move  swiftly  to  see  what  laws  had  been 
violated  by  weiring  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  more  for  a  piece  of  steeL 

This  brought  us  to  Thursday  afternoon. 
Then  Mr.  Roger  Blough,  the  chairman  of 
this  company,  felt  forced  to  stand  up  to  an 
assembly  of  microphones  and  television  cam- 
eras and  defend  himself  before  the  country 
for  the  wickedness  of  his  deeds.  And  to  be 
treated  by  the  reporters  at  that  gathering 
as  If  they  were  a  ptart  of  the  proaeexition  and 
he  was,  indeed,  a  malefactor  in  the  dock. 

And  that  leads  to  what  is  prolmbly  the 
most  amazing  thing  of  all  about  last  weelc. 
Across  the  country — on  the  radio,  in  news- 
papers, and  at  street  corners — the  necessity 
of  the  defenders  to  "Justify"  themselves  be- 
fore the  righteous  accusers  was  simply  ac- 
cepted as  a  premise  from  which  the  trial 
should  begin.  There  were  few  to  say  other- 
wise. 

In  such  a  climate  It  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prising what  the  mailed  first  could  do.  All 
day  PYlday  steel  company  offices  were  awash 
with  Oovernment  agents,  while  the  threats 
of  punishment  were  mingled  with  promises 
of  reward  for  doing  the  rulers'  bidding.  It 
Is  a  technique  ot  government  not  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  combina- 
tion almost  irresistible.  So  by  Friday  night 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  his  victory. 

Finally  the  Jubilation.  The  Prerident  him- 
self said  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  gratified.  Aroimd  him  there  was 
joy  imrestralned  at  tills  proof  positive  of 
how  naked  political  power,  ruthlessly  used, 
could  smash  any  private  cltiaen  who  got  in 
its  way.  So  far  as  we  could  tell,  the  peo- 
ple did  seem  relieved  that  it  was  all  over 
and  that  the  malefactors  had  been  brought 
to  heel. 

Yet  what,  in  all  truth,  is  this  "crime"  with 
which  these  men  stood  cliarged  by  a  wrath- 
ful President? 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  arguments 
about  whetho-  this  partictilar  asking  price 
was  economically  Justified,  or  fair  to  the 
steel  stockholders,  or  somehow  responalltle 
for  dead  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  This  last  ts 
shew  demagogtiery,  and  the  others  are  ques- 
tions no  man  can  answer — neither  Mr. 
Blough  nor  Mr.  Kennedy. 

What  was  really  at  Issue  here,  and  still  Is, 
is  whether  the  price  of  steel  is  to  Im  de- 
termined by  the  constant  bargaining  In  the 
marketplace  between  the  malcerB  and  Inxyen 
of  steel;  you  may  be  sure  that  U  tlxe  makers 
guessed  wrong  the  market  'would  promptly 
change  their  decision.  Or  whether  the  price 
of  steel  Is  to  be  decided  and  then  enforced 
by  tlie  Oovernment.  In  sliort,  the  issue  is 
whether  we  have  a  free  market  system  or 
whether  we  do  not.  That,  and  nothing  more. 
Thus  tlie  true  "crime"  of  this  company 
was  that  it  did  not  get  permission  from  the 
Oovernment  and  that  its  attempted  asking 
price  did  not  suit  the  ideas  oS.  a  tiny  hand- 
ful of  men  around  the  Wliite  House. 

It  was  for  this  that  last  week  we  saw  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  fury,  a 
public  pillorying  of  an  industry,  threatened 
tvprlsals  against  all  business,  the  spectac^ 
o(  a  private  citlsen  helplessly  trying  to  de- 
fend himaelf  against  unnamed  aeeuaations, 
the  knock  of  policeman  on  the  midnight 
door.  And  thara  was  hardly  a  votoa  rising 
atMva  tha  clamor  to  ask  what  it  was  all 
alxnit. 

If  w«  bad  not  saan  It  with  our  eyas  and 
heard  it  with  our  own  aara,  wt  would  not 
hav«  baen  abla  to  t>«1i«ya  that  In  Am«rt«a 
U  a^ttislly  h»w>^n#d 

\fuim  ih*  WaU  Htraai  JMirimt,  A|rf  17,  IDM) 

Thk  f*aM<i  UP  UtmtmmuM 
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It  wftfl  also  an  equally  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  administration's  lack  of  economic 
knowledge.   •    •    • 

The    trouble    Is    that    the    administration 
seems    to    think    one   ntre    way    to    promote 
growth  Is  to  Increase  federal  spending 
•  •  •  •  • 

'Vigorous  economic  growth  "  requires  not 
a  fast-spending  Government  but  a  vigorous 
private  economy.   •    •    • 

The  smashing  Impact  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tlons  economic  power  now  Is  evident  to 
all.  We  can  only  hope  the  Nation  will  not 
have  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  economic 
Ignorance. 


[  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  1 

Appraisal  or  Current  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 

In  somewhat  the  same  way.  the  ovitcunie 
of  last  week's  price  boost  In  steel,  whenever 
It  might  have  occurred,  would  have  had  a 
real  effect  on  business  sentiment  even  with 
no  governmental  action.  Maintenance  uf  the 
Increase  would  have  been  a  tonic,  and  fail- 
ure to  maintain  would  have  been  a  depres- 
sant. But  either  way  the  effect  would  la:st 
only  as  long  as  normal  fluctuations  In  busi- 
ness do. 

Now.  however,  a  more  profound  and  last- 
ing effect  could  be  seen.  Business  might 
fear  not  only  the  normal  forces  of  economics 
but  the  poeslbiy  violent  Impact  of  politics 

It  might  wonder  what  decisions,  formerly 
regarded  as  within  the  competence  of  man- 
agement, would  have  to  be  submitted. 
Whether  formally  Dr  merely  In  effect.  Uj 
Government 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr   13.  1962i 
Business  in  the  Dochouse 

In  President  Kennedy's  stated  view,  of 
course.  U  Is  the  business  community,  spear- 
beaded  by  the  steel  Industry,  that  has  (lung 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  It  Is  the  noble  knight 
of  Government  that  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. As  he  put  It.  "a  tiny  handful  uf 
■teel  executives  whose  pursuit  of  private 
power  and  profit  exceeds  their  sense  of  pub- 
lic responsibility"  have  shown  "utter  con- 
tempt for  the  interests  of  185  million  Amer- 
icans." 

With  this  and  other  comments  in  his 
■tatement,  the  President  neatly  portrays 
businessmen  as  unpatriotic  monsters  of  un- 
believable greed,  whose  profits,  naturally. 
never  go  anywhere  except  into  their  own 
bulging  pockets  Obviously  this  portrayal  Is 
considered  the  way  to  put  oneself  on  the 
•ide   of   the    angels,    politically   speaking 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  administration's 
current  mood  than  pwlltlcklng  on  this  crass 
level.  There  Is  frustration  and  resentment 
that  the  economy  performs  so  well  without 
the  control  of  officialdom  There  l»  not 
to  put  too  One  a  pwlnt  on  It — an  overween- 
ing pursuit  of  public  power  and  profit,  and 
hence  a  burning  itch  to  punish  these  free 
enterprisers  for  being  free. 

This  administration  has  paid  an  enormous 
amount  of  Upservlce  tc  business.  That  Is 
another  way  of  saying  It  has  protested  Us 
love  too  much  Por  all  the  while  It  has  been 
acting  In  a  different  way  It  has  increased 
all  the  many  harassments  at  the  Govern- 
ment's disposal  Its  henchmen  In  Congress 
are  constantly  devising  new  and  fantastic 
ways  of  obstructing  business  activity  It  has 
sought  a  tremendous  broadening  of  the  pub- 
lic sector,  which  means  reducing  the  private 
economy  to  Ineffectiveness    •    •    • 

Perhaps.  In  the  supercharged  air  of  the 
moment,  many  Americans  agree  with  the 
President's  denunciation  of  business  But 
on  further  reflection.  It  is  puss.ble  they 
might  And  distasteful  a  rabid  new  Ou-.eni- 
ment  onslaught  on  the  free  economy 


[From   the  National   Observer] 
The   Angry   Government 

We  don't  know  how  often  President  Ken- 
nedy gets  angry;  any  President  must  find 
frequent  occasions  to  try  his  temper.  In 
the  past  week,  at  any  rate,  the  President 
didn't  bother  to  conceal  his  anger  at  United 
States  Steel's  annoxiiicement  of  a  price  in- 
crease And  by  the  week's  end  he  had  given 
the  Nation  an  Instructive  demonstration  of 
his  economic  and  political  power  NobtKly 
should  miss  its  moral 

For  a  look  at  the  cause  of  his  <uiger  tells 
a  gixxl  deal  ab<^>ut  the  present  relationship 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  private 
economy  Mr  Kennedy  could  nut  be  un- 
concerned about  this  action  of  a  private 
company  because  he  arid  his  adminlsiratl' in 
were  deeply  involved  in  the  recent  steel  un- 
ion-management   settlement 

The  admmistraticjn  pvit  heavy  pressure  ..n 
b<jth  sides  to  settle  without  a  strike,  and 
they  did.  3  months  before  the  strike  dead- 
line It  was  a  political  victory  for  the  White 
Htnise.  and  the  President  himself  hailed  the 
agreement  as  nonlnflatiiinary  "  That  Is  be- 
cause the  contracts  provide  for  no  direct 
hourly  wage  increases  in  the  Qrst  year,  and 
the  administration  obviously  expected  the 
steel  firms  to  show  'restraint"  on  price 
increases 

This  optlmi.sm  however  Ignored  certain 
econt)mic  facts  In  the  4  years  since  steel 
prices  were  last  raised,  there  have  been  no 
less  than  four  boosts  in  steeiworker  wages 
and  benefits,  not  counting  the  cost  of  the 
benefits  in  the  new  contracts  So  it  would 
seem  that  restraint  "  has  been  a  somewhat 
one-sided  affair  In  those  circumstances 
United  States  Steel  argvied  it  couldn't  go  on 
without  a  price  increase  If  it  was  to  continue 
to  be  an  efTlclent  prcxlucer 

Whatever  the  merits  of  that  arKviment. 
and  we  think  them  considerable,  the  upshot 
was  the  ctirtous  spectacle  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  reacting  to  this  private 
economic  decision  as  though  it  were  a  {>er- 
sonal  affront  if  not,  indeed,  a  crime  For 
the  Ctovernment  investigators  are  already 
busily   l!X>king  inti)  the  steel  price  Increase 

An  observer  must  wonder  where  this  an- 
gry attitude  Is  nolng  to  lead  To  price 
controls,  perhaps''  And  It  must  be  asked  h^w 
the  Nation  has  come  to  this  strange  p.iss  nf 
such  furious  Federal  intervention  into  the 
lives  of  all  of  us 

People  talk  a  lut  atK)ut  the  free  economy, 
and  it  certainly  is  that  compared  to  many 
others  In  the  world  Still  "free"  economy  Is 
plainly  not  a  literal  description  The  Fed- 
eral Impact  on  the  economy  has  grown  enor- 
mously, and  the  Federal  momentum  is  con- 
stantly gaining  For  one  thing,  there  are 
so  many  Government  restrictions  on  man- 
agerial freedom  of  action  t<xlay  that  no  man 
could  count  them  all 

Even  more  Impnirtant.  the  cost  uf  Govern- 
ment weighs  heavily  on  the  economy,  press- 
ing down  its  freedom  and  viUllty  Federal 
spending  budgeted  at  nearly  193  billion  m 
the  next  flscal  year  Is  at  the  expense  of  the 
private  ec<inomy  Some  of  It.  as  for  de- 
fense, is  essential,  much  of  It  Is  Just  politi- 
cal, and  the  Government  refuses  to  cut  back 
the   latter  for  the  sake  of  the   former 

On  the  contrary,  the  Government  ct)n- 
stan'ly  seeks  new  ways  to  spend  monev. 
which  also  means  ever  new  tntrxislons  on  the 
freedom  of  action  of  individuals,  bvisinesses, 
municipalities,  and  States  And  the  taxes 
which  must  be  exacted  to  8upp<jrt  this  Fed- 
eral edifice  are  the  greatest  single  drain  on 
the  economy  s  potential  for  heavy  growth 

Most  of  the  time  for  more  than  .'10  years 
however,  even  the  oppressive  taxee  have  not 
sufficed  to  feed  the  appetite  of  government 
And  so  we  have  had  the  kind  of  deficit  fl- 
nanclrK  v^hich  in  effect  creates  dollars  out  of 
thin  air 

The  effects  of  that  inflation  hit  especially 
hard  In   the  early  years  after  World  War  II, 


we  can  all  remember  when  the  prices  of 
practically  everything  seemed  to  take  a  new 
leap  every  week  Prices  were  Jacked  up  so 
much,  m  fact,  that  our  competitive  position 
in  world  trade  is  still  suffering.  Out  of  that 
Inflationary  fl<H)d  let  lo<jse  by  the  Federal 
t'tovernment  came  the  famous  wage-price 
spiral  of   the   postwar   years 

Ihe  Governnieni  did  one  further  thing  to 
encourage  the  spiral  By  granting  unions  a 
host  of  legal  imnuinities  notably  exemption 
from  antiiruhl  prosecution-  It  gave  them  the 
powerful  bargaining  threat  of  the  nationwide 
strike  In  such  basic  industries  as  steel  Be- 
cau.se  such  strikes  can  Indeed  threaten  the 
Natinii,  the  G<jvernment  feels  compelled  to 
intervene  still  more 

And  that  progre.ssion  suggests  the  larger 
pattern  of  the  constant  Federal  encroach- 
ment on  the  free  economy  The  more  the 
Government  tries  to  take  away  from  the  free 
economy  the  more  It  weakens  It.  and  the 
ni -re  Justification  it  finds  for  further  med- 
dling and  regulation  This  Is.  If  anything 
is  the  wa>  to  the  controlled  economy,  which 
y  u  may  be  sure  will  benefit  neither  In- 
dividuals tujr  uniipiis  nor  businessmen  nor 
the  national  econom>  nor  the  p<jlltlcal  liber- 
ties  we  presumably   .still    value 

It  is  understandable  that  a  President 
should  get  annoyed  when  a  particular  eco- 
nomic intervention  Isn't  working  out  as  he 
planned  And  guen  the  Government's 
power  he  was  able  In  this  case  to  force  a 
victory  But  perhaps  the  private  cltl»n  has 
cause  for  anger  t<H.>  or  at  least  reasons  to 
.st.p  and  Uike  a  givxl  look  at  what  a  Govern- 
ment angry  at  free  In.stUutlons  Is  doing  to 
this  country 

I  hYom    the   Washington   Ptwt  | 
Psorrrs   and   lNrtj\TioN 
(By   George   E    Sokolsky) 
n>e  capitalist  system  more  ourrectly  might 
t>e  called  a  profit -and -loss  system      It  differs 
from   feudalism  or   socialism   In   this   funda- 
menu,il  respect,  that  under  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem an  individual  may  accumulate  earnings, 
no  matter  how  earned,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
himself  for  such  purp<i»es    private  or  public, 
as  he  chi 


I  From   the   Washington   Dally   News.    Apr     1(J, 

l96-2\ 

Two-BiT  Doi-i.AR   Is  Near 

iBy   I.yle   C    Wilson) 

Tliere  was  in  President  Kennedy's  denun- 
ciation of  the  steel  industry  one  rpeclal  para- 
graph that  need  l>e  changed  only  a  little  to 
mean  something  else  again  entirely 

The  Presidents  paragraph  began  like  this: 

"If  thu  rise  m  the  cost  of  rteel  Is  Imitated 
by  the  rest  of  the  industry.  Instead  of  re- 
scinded, it  would  Increase  the  cost  of  homes, 
auUis,  appliances,  '  and  so  on  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph  that  firmly  put  on 
the  steel  industry  resp<insiblllty  for  Inviting 
more  rotting  of  the  V  S   dollar  by  inflation 

Now  to  aim  that  paragraph  In  a  different 
direction,  read  the  opening  this  way 

If  the  politiclaiis  continue  deficit  Treas- 
ury spending  Instead  of  balancing  the  Gov- 
ernment's budget  It  would  Increase  the  cost 
of  homes,  autos  appliances,  and  most  other 
items  for  every  American  family  It  would 
increase  the  cost  nf  machinery  and  toolg  to 
every  American  businessman  and  farmer  It 
would  seriously  handicap  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent an  Inflationary  spiral  from  eating  up 
the  f>ensions  of  our  older  citizens  and  our 
new  gains  In   pvirchaslng  power    •    •    ••■ 

Nation. il  defense  can  be  no  stronger  than 
tlie  V  i^  economy  The  Nation's  economy 
cm  be  no  stronger  than  lt«  unit  of  currency 
If  the  economy  is  tied  to  a  sickly  dollar,  the 
n.iiion.il  defence  is  supported  by  a  sickly 
economy 
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If  the  voters  were  smart,  they  would  fire 
the  polltlolana  who  are  spending  the  United 
irtates  toward  disaster. 

I  From  the  US.  News  tc  World  Report.  Apr. 

23.  1063 1 

Coercion 

(By  DaTld   Lawrence) 

The  heavy  band  of  government   has  Just 

won  a  pyrrblc  Tlctory. 

The  steel  companies,  wliich  had  based 
their  price  rise  on  economic  necessity,  found 
theuiselves  coerced  by  the  Kennedy  admln- 
i.-trut'.on.    •    •    • 

Even  n  President  may  be  forgiven  If  he 
manifests  his  displeasure  when  things  don't 
^ro  his  way  But  It's  one  thing  to  discuss 
objectively  the  merit*  of  a  complicated  eco- 
nomic Usue,  and  quite  another  to  Indulge 
in  invective  and  to  impugn  the  patriotism  as 
well  as  the  integrity  of  those  with  whom  you 
disiigree.  •   •   • 

If  the  President  felt  that  the  Government 
must  fix  prices,  then  he  should  have  asked 
Congress  to  enact  a  system  of  wage-and- 
prlc*  control 

The  administration  has  shown  that  It  be- 
lieves In  more  and  more  concentration  of 
IKJwer  In  the  executive  branch.  While  deny- 
ing any  Inclination  toward  state  socialism, 
the  President's  action  on  steel  prices  points 
inevitably  to  a  Federal  dictatorship  over 
ijDslnese 

What  Is  at  stake  really  Ls  the  pweservatlon 
of    the    profit- and -loss    syatem.   •    •    • 

In  the  oongresalonal  elections  of  Novem- 
ber 1962,  the  American  people  will  be  pre- 
sented wUh  a  grave  issue  Will  they  give  a 
vote  of  confidence  to  the  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party?  Por,  by  disrupting  the  morale 
of  American  industry,  has  he  not  frustrated 
the  economic  expansion  so  much  needed  to 
bring  a  real  recovery  from  the  current  re- 
cession? 


IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 
Will  VicroaT  tn  Stetl  Boomerang? — Presi- 
dent's  Action   Calo-ed   a  Blunder,    Wage- 
Prick  Law  Held  Inevitable 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
There's  only  one  wsy  the  American  people 
now  can  be  spared  the  economic  distress 
which  may  eventually  follow  President  Ken- 
nedy s  tragic  blunder  ol  last  week.  For  a 
recession  tliat  could  conceivably  become  a 
deep  depression  Is  as  cerUln  as  day  follows 
night  If  Mr  Kennedy  continues  to  allow 
wage  Increases  and  then  terrorises  and  co- 
erces business  when  it  seeks  to  cover  iU 
iulded  oosU  with  a  rise  Ui  prices.  •    •   • 

How  many  businessmen,  moreover,  who 
sell  across  the  counuy  will  dare  to  raise 
prices  If  they  live  in  fear  of  Government 
reprisals?  Tlie  President  has  been  brain- 
washed by  his  advisers  and  now  has  led  the 
public  lnt,o  believing  that  price  Increases  are 
sinful  or  unpatriotic  but  that  wage  in- 
creases  usually  are  JusUfled.   •   •    • 

Tlie  demorallzaUon  of  businessmen  today 
is  extensive.  How  can  they  do  any  long- 
r.tnge  planning  now? 

Politically  the  Presidents  ucUcs  last  week 
may  boomerang.  Wage  increases  In  other 
industries  will  have  hard  sledding  and  the 
unions  will  be  unhappy.  Also,  if  the  profit 
squeeze  continues  and  more  persons  are 
thrown  out  of  work,  the  current  recession 
win  not  poon  be  ended  and  could  get 
worse.   •    •    • 

"The  arsensl  of  weapons  the  President 
wheeled  Into  his  nll-out  economic  foray 
against  big  business  leaders  was  an  awesome 
display  of  coldly  determined  political  and 
economic  power  seldom  If  ever  before  em- 
ployed by  the  Government.  Every  major 
goveiameulal  department  got  Into  the  act." 


[From  the  Dallas  Morning   News,  Apr.   13, 

1963] 

The  Attack,  on  Stdl 

The  President,  It  seems  to  the  News,  could 

have  disagreed  with  steel  executiTcs  on  the 

$6-a-ton    price    Increase    without    accusing 

them  of  being  power  crazy  and  of  showing 

utter   contempt  for   185  million   Americans. 

Would  he  have  done  the  same  to  organized 

labor  which  supported  him  so  strongly  In  his 

candidacy? 

It's  pc^ular — and  fashionable — for  a  poli- 
tician to  Jump  on  big  business.  But  the 
country  is  not  served  by  such  attacks.  Steel 
is  basic  in  our  free  enterprise  economy.  It 
must  keep  its  head  above  water  for  steel - 
workers  to  have  jobs,  for  the  Government  to 
get  tax  revenues,  for  investors  to  get  returns, 
for  entire  communities  from  Pittsburgh  to 
DaingerOeld  to  stay  alive. 

Steel  executives  who  raised  the  ton  price 
know  that  the  industry  must  remain  sol- 
vent— so  consider  the  following: 

In  the  last  10  years,  employment  costs  per 
hour  in  steel  have  gone  up  85  percent;  out- 
put per  man-hour  rose  only  12. 

Employment  costs  per  ton  went  up  70  per- 
cent—prices only  49,  with  no  increase  the 
last  4  years. 

The  new  contract  adds  another  2.5  to  3 
percent  to  coste  per  hour. 

But  other  threats  seriously  endanger  this 
Industry.  Under  its  foreign-aid  program  the 
last  15  years,  our  Government  has  lent  or 
given  countries  like  Japan  and  Germany 
huge  sums  to  rebuUd  their  own  steel  mills. 
This  money  came  from  U.S.  taxpayers — 
including  a  huge  52  percent  whack  out  of 
American  steel  companies.  The  steelmakers, 
therefore,  have  been  subsidizing  their  own 
competition— and  possible  extlncUon. 

Not  long  ago  Japanese  steel  was  shipped 
across  the  Pacific  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  up  the  east  coast  and  finally  to 
Cleveland,  where  it  was  sold  for  $18  a  ton 
cheaper  than  the  same  product  made  in 
that  Ohio  city. 

In  1967  we  were  exporting  4  million  tons 
of  steel  more  than  we  were  imporUng;  in 
1961.  imports  exceed  exports  by  12  mlUlon. 
In  4  years,  then,  the  net  loss  in  American 
steel  markets  has  been  more  than  6  million 
tons. 

Profit  margins  in  the  Industry  are  thin. 
Without  profit,  there  can  be  no  expansion 
to  compete  with  foreign  mills  which  have 
been  buUt  in  large  part  by  American  tax 
revenues.  And  with  organized  labor  de- 
manding benefits  which  no  doubt  they  need 
to  live,  costs  to  the  American  industry  have 
become  prohibitive. 

The  industry  U  hurt  badly  enough  by 
inflaUon.  taxes,  tobor  costs,  and  competition 
without  having  to  endure  PreaidentUl  abuse 
and  invective. 

Tlie  charges  he  throws  at  steel — the  pur- 
suit of  power  and  utter  contempt  for  185 
million  American*— can  be  made  with 
validity  against  certain  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration itself. 


I  From   the   Washington  Evening   Star,  Apr. 

13.  1963] 
US       Coercion      Against      Steel- Federal 

Moves     Since     PaiCE     Increase     Called 

Vendetta  Against  an  Industry 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  new  era  in  American  history— a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Government  on  the  profit 
system  as  it  functions  under  private  capi- 
talism—has been  ushered  in  by  President 
Kennedy. 

Nothing  like  this  has  happened  before— 
the  launching  of  a  Oovemment  vendetta 
against  a  particular  Industry  because  it  re- 
fuses to  foUow  a  course  of  action  dictated 
not  by  law  but  by  economic  theorists  in 
Wasliington. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  newspapear  editori- 
als and  news  stories  should  arouse  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  citizen  of 
these  United  States  to  the  very  real  dan- 
ger which  threatens  our  way  of  life.  The 
President  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
his  actions  are  endangering  the  comer - 
stoive  of  freedom's  foundation.  If  he  is 
determined  to  pursue  his  present  course 
of  demanding  additional  executive  pow- 
ers and  by  threatening,  intimidating, 
using  the  power  of  his  office  and  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  those  who  do  not 
fall  into  line  according  to  his  will,  this 
once  proud  structure  of  a  free  society 
may  well  fall  into  ruins,  victim  to  am- 
bition and  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
a  f pee  economy. 

Now  I  want  to  diverge  from  this  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  President's  lack  of 
jurisdiction  to  say  something  going  be- 
yond the  question  of  whether  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  right  to  do  what  he  did.  I 
happen  to  think  and  I  want  to  state  on 
at  least  several  grounds  that  the  steel 
price  Increase  is  a  necessary  thing.  So 
here  I  am  going  into  a  different  issue, 
the  question  of  whether  a  steel  price  in- 
crease should  be  considered  at  tills  time. 
First  of  all.  the  costs  of  making  steel 
have  increased  for  quite  some  time  with- 
out the  price  going  up  commensurately. 

Second,  labor  when  Government  has 
si,epped  in  to  do  the  negotiating  has  had 
the  breaks,  not  industry. 

Third,  the  steel  industry,  in  order  to 
stay  competitive  in  the  world  today, 
where  foreI©Q  countries  have  highly  In- 
dustrialized plants,  must  have  the  money 
to  reinvest  in  plant  and  equipment 
through  depreciation  and  through  the 
retention  of  their  profits  so  they  can  re- 
invest and  stay  competitive. 

Rjurth,  and  most  important,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  people's  right  to  make 
money,  a  profit,  not  be  infringed  when 
they  invest  their  money.  The  President's 
attack  at  this  time  on  the  steel  industry 
was  an  attack  on  the  capitalistic  system, 
the  profit  motive,  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  made  this  coimtry  of  free 
people  what  it  is  in  the  world  today. 
Under  this  system  the  Keimedy  family 
gained  and  enlarged  their  wealth.  I  de- 
cry any  effort  of  any  man  to  tear  down 
our  system  in  the  eyes  of  the  pec«)le  of 
the  world.  This  dictatorial  act  on  the 
part  of  the  President  challenges  the  right 
of  a  man  to  make  and  hold  money,  and 
that  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  economic 
system  we  have  built  up  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  creating  the  highest  liv- 
ing standard  in  the  world's  history. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  First,  let 
me  say  how  happy  I  am  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  taken  the  time  to  de- 
yeiop  some  of  the  serious  issues  that  are 
involved  in  this  recent  steel  price  in- 
ci-ease  and  the  actions  not  only  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  im- 
der  the  Kennedy  administration  but  also 
the  actions  of  some  of  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  think  the  gentleman  is  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  very  serious  Issues 
involved. 
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I  hav«  listed  these  Issues  under  three 
major  categories:  First,  unnecessary 
political  partisanship,  second,  civil  rights, 
and  third,  economics. 

I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  unneces- 
sary political  partisanship,  but  do  not 
want  to  develop  it  fvilly.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate thing  It  occurred.  There 
should  not  have  been  any  panisanship 
displayed  In  this  steel  price  issue  be- 
cause certainly  the  Republican  Party 
through  its  leadership  or  otherwise  had 
taken  no  position  in  regard  to  what  were 
the  economic  factors  involved  and  who 
might  be  right  or  who  might  be  wrong. 

Yet  the  approach  and  the  statements 
of  the  President  and  the  President's 
brother  who  is  the  Attorney  General 
were  along  the  lines  of  narrow  partisan- 
ship. Certainly,  what  occurred  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  Wednesday,  and 
I  was  present  and  I  was  amazed  to  see 
a  series  of  1 -minute  requests  granted 
to  Members  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  during 
which  time  these  minutes  by  the  way  ex- 
tended possibly  to  2  minutes,  but  in 
every  instance  these  were  not  the  words 
of  the  people  who  were  taking  the  well 
of  the  House — these  were  written  docu- 
ments from  which  they  were  reading. 
I  do  not  know  where  these  documents 
were  prepared,  but  they  all  followed  the 
mme  tenor.  They  were  partisanship  to 
the  extreme.  I  think  it  would  serve  a 
good  purpose  if  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  would  say 
whether  or  not  these  were  prepared  over 
In  the  White  House  and  were  part  of — 
as  it  seemed  to  me  very  obvious  they  were 
part  of  a  public  relations  movement  to 
set  forth  tills  extreme  partisanship  ap- 
proach in  regard  to  this  very  serious 
economic  problem  which  confronted  our 
problem.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 
President  had  taken  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult with  Republican  leaders,  and  I  am 
certain  It  is  true  here  in  the  House — if 
the  Democratic  leaders  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  approach  the  Republican 
leaders — we  would  have  said  Just  what 
I  did  say  as  this  series  of  prepared 
speeches  was  put  into  the  Rscou — that 
now  was  not  the  time  to  draw  up  politi- 
cal sides  on  this  until  we  had  gone  into 
the  economic  facts  and  that  I  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  Republican  Party  would 
Join  in  in  urging  that  an  objective — 
and  I  emphasize  as  I  did  then  the  word 
"objective"  —  an  objective  committee 
study  be  gone  Into  to  find  out  what  the 
economic  problems  were. 

Then,  after  we  do  that,  maybe  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  political  parties  because  I  hap- 
pen to  feel  that  partisanship  Is  a  very 
necessary  and  proper  thing  in  a  two- 
party  system  and  enables  our  people  to 
understand  the  Issues  involved.  But, 
certainly,  on  an  issue  this  serious  to  our 
country  where  the  President  felt  he  had 
to  use  these  powers,  it  was  not  one  on 
which  partisanship  should  have  been  the 
first  objective,  as  if  the  President  were 
wrapping  around  his  shoulders  and  that 
of  his  party  the  concern  for  the  economy 
of  our  country  and  a  concern  for  the 
people  and  the  consimiers. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield  at  this  point? 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  on 
this  point,  but  I  hope  the  Kentleman  will 
let  me  have  more  time  to  develop  some 
further  thoughts. 

Mr.  ALGE31.  The  gentleman  Is  de- 
veloping three  pomts  and  before  he 
leaves  this  matter  of  partisanship  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Rentleman's  atten- 
tion, with  reference  to  his  comment  on 
that,  to  the  opening  sontence  of  an  edi- 
torial which  I  am  placlni?  In  ihi.s  Record 
called  "Government  by  Fear  '  "Ken- 
nedy is  mad  and  so  am  I"  said  a  Detroit 
auto  worker  quoted  in  this  newspaper 
the  other  day  The  Govemmt-nt  should 
not  let  them  do  it  " 

Is  the  «entleman  su«fi:estinK  that  the 
Government  i-s  acting  almo.st  in  a  dema- 
gogic way  appealing  to  the  people — big 
business  against  modest  wage  earners — 
and  then  milking  that  for  political  gain 
by  lining  the  great  mass  of  people  up 
against  the  wealthy  and  people  who  run 
big  bu.siness '  Is  that  what  tiie  gentle- 
man IS  suggesting  ' 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.souri  I  regret  to 
.say  I  am  not  only  suggesting  it.  I  am  try- 
mg  to  say  it  as  best  I  can.  That,  unfor- 
tunately, follows  the  same  line  of  false 
propaganda  that  the  Democratic  lesiders 
many  tunes  have  pursued  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present,  that  the  Republicans  are 
not  concerned  about  the  little  people  and 
are  interested  in  the  dollar.  That,  of 
course,  is  untrue  Our  concern,  if  it  is 
a  concern,  and  It  is.  I  think,  for  the  dol- 
lar— particularly  the  taxpayers'  dollar 
IS  because  we  are  concerned  about  the 
people.  These  issues  are  .serious  enough 
that  we  should  get  away,  in  my  judg- 
ment, from  the  demagoguery  and  put  it 
out  into  the  open  where  our  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  as  to  why  this 
program  in  one  persons  or  one  party  s 
judgment  is  not  suited  to  gain  the  be.st 
for  our  people  and  another  program  is, 
because  we  are  all.  I  hope,  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  our  country 

We  are  all,  I  hope,  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  our  country  and  not  in 
the  attack  on  the  heads  of  the  steel 
indu-stry.  I  join  the  gentleman  in  say- 
ing I  have  no  brief  for  them  I  have 
been  critical  In  the  past  of  some  of  the 
actions  of  United  States  Steel  in  partic- 
ular, but  I  certainly  do  not  believe  these 
men  are  unpatriotic;  and  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
attacks  the  patriotism  of  other  citizens 
simply  because  he  disagrees  with  their 
economics  is  carrying  things  entirely  too 
far  Underlying  all  of  this  attack  is  this 
attack  on  something  that  is  even  more 
serious  than  is  the  attack  on  one's 
patrioti.sm.  if  there  can  be  anything 
more  seriou.s— and,  indeed,  there  may 
be — that  is  the  attack  on  the  human- 
itarianism  of  another  person,  whether 
or  not  they  do  follow  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  theories  which  down  through  the 
years  have  the  basic  premuses  that  un- 
derlie our  religious  tenets  in  our  society 

I  want  to  analyze  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach, that  the  Republicans  are  jui>t  as 
interested  in  people;  indeed  that  is  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  humanitarian- 
Lsm  and  religion  that  are  ."=0  dear  to  all 
of  us — using  them  to  win  the.se  argu- 
ments     I  do  not  assume  that  one  uroiip 


IS  for  the  people  and  another  is  against 
them,  and  it  was  this  indication  by  the 
President  that  I  think  was  tmnecessary 
partisarLship,  unfair,  and  untrue. 

Mr  ALGER  Before  the  gentleman 
develops  his  further  point  I  want  to 
.share  with  him  that  concern.  He  men- 
tions the  matter  of  partisanship.  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  would  think  It 
appropriate  or  important  In  the  rest  of 
his  remarks  to  comment  to  this  House 
on  the  matter  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Presidency,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  Attorney  Gteneral,  his 
brother,  who  is  a  most  skillful  politician, 
and  who  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
proper  place  has  every  right  to  exercise 
his  partisanship  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  care  to  comment  on  this 
matter  of  the  Attorney  General  t)eing 
the  President's  brother,  especially  In 
view  of  our  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
criticize  the  fact  that  the  men  are 
brothers.  I  will  say  that  that  can  be 
consistently  so  But  let  me  mention 
something  I  do  criticize,  that  I  criticized 
during  Ihe  time  my  party  was  in  power 
and  that  I  criticized  when  Attorney 
General  McGrath  held  that  oCBce  under 
President  Truman  I  continued  the 
criticism  m  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion which  did  not  correct  this  b%sic 
error  I  criticize  this  administration  for 
tlie  .same  practice 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Attorney 
Creneral,  I  believe,  should  be  appointed 
on  a  political  basis  and  he  should  be 
partisan  to  the  party  that  has  been 
elected,  but  once  that  person  has  been 
selected  he  should  be  divorced  from  poll- 
tics;  and.  mdeed.  he  should  be  divorced 
from  the  process  of  political  patronage. 
Neither  Attorney  General  McGrath  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  nor  Attorney  General  Brown- 
ell,  when  the  Republican  Party  com- 
mitted the  same  error,  should  be  further 
connected  with  the  process  of  patronage. 
The  Attorney  General's  job  is  not  to  elect 
political  candidates  but  to  enforce  the 
law.  It  Is  so  easy  to  t>e  partisan,  as 
Attorney  General  McGrath  said.  I  recall, 
in  the  matter  of  appointments:  "Of 
course,  we  have  to  select  them  and  we 
select  them  .somewhat  on  a  partlsarvshlp 
basis  "  I  am  interpolating  that,  not  «x- 
actly  quoting  him  verbatim,  but  I  think 
my  interpolation  is  fair. 

This  us  a  grave  error  I  do  tliink  it 
Is  true  that  when  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General  and  the 
President  does  include  the  fact  they  are 
brothers,  and  clo.se.  it  rdds  to  this  par- 
ticular problem  I  would  not  direct  any 
criticism  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are 
brothers  I  can  see  very  clearly  how  one 
could  as  Attorney  General,  if  he  were 
divorced  from  the  political  aspects  of  the 
administration,  and  certainly  the  pa- 
tronage end  of  It,  could  be  the  kind  of 
an  impartial  person  we  should  seek  for 
this  job 

Let  me  .say  finally  on  this  partisanship 
matter,  of  course.  I  would  like  to  get 
away  from  it,  important  as  it  is.  I  hope 
It  IS  not  going  to  occur  again.  But  our 
party   will   be   guilty   of   it,   I  am  sorry. 
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This  Is  not  casting  stones  against  one 
side  or  the  other.  A  number  of  Members 
came  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  In 
the  other  t>ody  talking  about  how  they 
were  going  to  have  hearings  or  conduct 
an  investigation.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to 
;  ead  the  remarks  in  which  they  said  they 
were  going  to  Investigate  the  steel  situa- 
tion and  Immediately  conclude  It  Is  Im- 
povssible  for  those  gentlemen  as  chairmen 
of  committees  to  conduct  an  objective 
investigation.  They  have  already  made 
up  their  minds.  Their  remarks  were 
quite  partisan. 

Let  me  go  on.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
develop  this  much  further  because  the 
gentleman  has  done  it  so  well.  I  refer 
to  the  civil  rights  aspect  of  this  problem, 
II  nd  what  powers  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  should  be  using  in 
tills  area.  I  think  the  executive  branch 
has  concern  about  the  mechanics  In- 
volved In  the  situation,  like  those  In- 
volved in  steel  prices.  It  Is  always  going 
to  be  a  question  of  degree  to  which  the 
executive  branch  uses  Its  powers,  and 
the  manner  In  which  these  powers  are 
u-sed.  The  gentleman  has  well  pwinted 
out  number  one  as  Intemperate.  An 
angry  person  Is  not  the  kind  of  person. 
m  my  judgment,  we  anticipate  to  be 
holding  these  great  powers  of  Govern- 
ment. I  think  no  matter  how  angry  they 
actually  may  be.  they  can  rise  above  the 
anger  and  look  calmly  at  the  problems 
involved.  Some  of  the  things  were  done 
by  innuendo.  One  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing to  me  was  the  suggestion  of  using 
the  powers  that  were  vested  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  in  reference  to 
taxes,  and  even  the  hint  that  the  tax 
returns  of  Individuals  wtio  were  Involved 
in  the  steel  Industry  should  be  gone  Into. 
Even  the  hint  of  such  a  thing  is  a  das- 
tardly thing.  I  wish  that  the  President 
or  Attorney  General  would  make  It  clear 
that  wherever  these  irmuendoes  might 
have  seemed  to  exist  they  were  no  moi* 
than  people  concluding  where  they  had 
no  right  to  conclude. 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  use  of  anti- 
trust powers.  TTiat  is  a  clear  Instance 
where  these  were  threats.  If  the  steel 
industry  Is  guilty  of  antitrust  violations, 
we  should  have  gone  after  them  a  long 
time  ago.  Certainly  to  the  extent  this 
recent  episode  Is  a  threat  to  use  the  laws 
or  whether  there  Is  antitrust  violations. 
It  becomes  Important.  But  that  is  not 
the  way  this  was  handled.  This  was 
clearly  In  a  vindictive  way.  If  I  might  say 
that — I  do  not  know  whether  it  should 
be  "vindictive"— but  certainly  it  was  to 
create  pressure  and  to  use  laws  that  the 
Congress  only  Intended  to  be  used  calmly 
and  after  proper  study  under  judicial 
processes  in  which  people  are  permitted 
to  come  in  and  be  heard. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  on  that  subject  the 
President  and  his  associates  have  made 
use  of  the  phrase  "carrot  and  the  stick?" 
The  gentleman  knows  that  the  tax 
laws,  as  he  has  related  them  to  this  In- 
.stance,  as  a  threat  of  reprisal  is  being 
used  in  both  wa^s.  as  a  carrot  and  as  a 
itick. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  what  the  gentleman  says. 
There  Is  no  doubt  but  what  some  of  the 


Presidential  advisers  went  out  with  our 
tax  structure.  They  did  not  want  It  to 
be  neutral.  Many  students  and  eco- 
nomic authorities  think  they  should  be. 

It  should  not  be  used  for  this  kind  of 
thing.  Naturally  this  group,  mainly 
economists,  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  allocat- 
ing our  resoiu-ces;  that  we  cannot  rely 
on  the  private  sector.  This  gets  into 
the  economic  aspects,  and  before  going 
into  that  I  want  to  point  out  one  other 
power  that  was  used,  and  here  It  looks 
as  if  it  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  law. 
This  was  missed  by  the  press,  appar- 
ently, as  they  seem  to  miss  a  number  of 
things  that  are  important. 

In  the  debate  of  yesterday  on  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Mr.  Fokd.  on  page 
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April  17,  1962,  pointed  out — after  dis- 
cussion, I  might  say — that  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatioDS  and  the  Defense  Department 
to  develop  and  correct  procedures  for 
procurement.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  gentlanan  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  McCoRMACK,  and  I  have  been 
de^ly  concerned,  as  are  many  other 
Members,  too,  about  the  general  prac- 
tice, particularly  in  the  military — and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Economics  has 
a  subconmiittee  on  this — because  we 
think  this  is  such  a  ser»us  thing.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Ford, 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday  that  the  procedures  that  are 
good  on  defense  procurement  have  been 
violated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
calling  up  by  telephone  and  offering  bids 
for  some  $3  or  $4  million  worth  of 
steel  to  companies — ^well.  now,  I  will  not 
go  any  further,  because  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  made  the  point  that  his 
committee  was  kxAlng  into  whether  or 
not  the  allegations  as  he  made  them — 
and  they  are  in  the  Record — were  true 
and  whether  or  not  the  Executive  did 
use  this  great  power  of  procurement  in 
this  manner  and  whether  or  not  he  used 
the  power  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Certainly  this  kind  of  thing  can  be  very 
damfle*"g  to  all  of  us. 

Now,  if  I  may,  finally,  just  move 
briefly  to  the  economic  aspects  of  this 
thing.  The  President  has  said  that  there 
is  no  justification,  or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect, for  this  steel  price  Increase.  Now, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  is  untrue,  and  re- 
gardless of  how  one  concludes  aJsout  the 
issue,  there  is  a  serious  economic  prob- 
lem involved  here.  There  had  been  a 
number  of  wage  increases  since  the  last 
steel  increase.  They  totaled  in  excess 
of  6  percent.  The  price  increase  of  $6 
per  ton — ^which  is  an  average,  by  the 
way:  it  is  hard  to  get  the  exact  figures— 
but  the  average  of  $126  a  ton  price  of 
steel,  of  course,  is  less  than  6  percent. 

Now.  if  someone  wanted  to  pick  out 
this  from  a  political  angle,  I  think  one 
could  have  pointed  to  the  steel  settle- 
ment back  in  1960,  which  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent, then.  Mr.  Nixon,  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with,  as  an  inflationary  settle- 
ment and  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
politics  involved  in  this  settlement  when 
big  steel  did  not  increase  the  price.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  there  was  a 
question  about  that. 


Mr.  ALGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pause,  the  gentleman  has  been  express- 
ing concern,  as  I  understand  ft,  over  the 
assumption  of  this  power  and  ttils  ac- 
tion by  the  President  per  se,  regmrdleas 
of  whether  the  price  ought  to  go  up, 
down,  or  stay  where  it  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Now  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  In  behalf  of  the  economics  of 
the  matter  and  suggesting  that  there 
might  well  be  reason  for  increasing  the 
price. 

"What  I  am  saying  is  whatever  your 
conclusion  is,  there  are  reasons,  and 
valid  ecomMnic  reasons,  involved  in  this. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  momoit? 
Mr.  ALGER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  desire  to  get 
into  this  colloquy,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  heat  <A  debate  did 
not  want  to  use  any  connotation  that  no 
one  would  use  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  certain  that  it  is  within  his 
right  to  disagree  with  the  President,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  by  using  the  phrase 
that  something  which  the  President  said 
is  "imtrue"  is  a  little  strong. 

I  say  that  I  do  not  in  any  manner 
criticize  the  context  of  what  the  gentle- 
man was  saying,  and  do  not  want  to  in- 
ject  myself  into  the  argument. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  g^itleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  I  used 
the  word  "untrue."  I  did  not  mean  it  in 
any  sense  to  cast  aspersion  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  President  I  am  referring 
to  what  is  f aet,  and  not  fact. 

Mr.  ALGER.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  talking  about  intent.  He 
is  talking  about  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
thinks  t^e  argument  is  untrue,  and  that 
the  grounds  are  fallacious.  I  think  we 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
in  that  expression,  tha^  we  are  not  going 
to  impugn  the  veracity  of  the  President, 
but  we  are  seriously  criticizing  the  inter- 
pretation of  facts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  think  I  should 
rise  here  and  say  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  true,  and  I  am  happy  to 
clarify  that,  because  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  get  into  anything  other  than 
facts. 

"When  I  said  that  I  thought  his  re- 
marks were  untrue,  or  no  Justification, 
that  we  are  talking  about,  and  I  am 
pointing  out,  that  there  are  economic 
factors  that  amount  to  justification. 
One  factor  is  that  the  President  could 
still  conclude  that  these  are  insufllcient 
justifications,  and  it  balances  the  action 
he  calls  for  and  does  not  support  the 
action  which  he  calls  for.  To  say  there 
was  no  justification  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  point  out.  Perhaps  that  is  a  better 
choice  of  words. 

Mr.  ALGER.  But  I  think  we  are  also 
saying  that  we  are  indeed  accusiixg  the 
President  of  having  gone  too  far  and 
being  very  wrong.  We  are  ix>inttng  out 
the  President  went  much  too  far  In  what 
he  did  and  what  he  said,  and  that  is  why 
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we  are  concerned.    His  action  was  illegal 
and  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  do  think 
the  President  was  in  error  in  attacicing 
the  patriotism  and  good  faith  of  thovse 
with  whom  he  disagreed  on  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  thing  in- 
volved here,  and  I  do  hope  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  will  get  into  it.  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  thing.  I  think  this 
is  a  matter  of  proper  public  concern,  be- 
cause we  have  inflationary  forces  at  play, 
and  they  are  serious.  I.  personally,  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  them.  As  long  as 
we  continue  deficit  financing  we  are 
going  to  continue  these  Inflationary 
forces.  I  certainly  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  pay  atten- 
Uaa  to  that  aspect  of  the  economics  and 
raise  the  question  to  himself  and  to  his 
own  administration  policies  if.  indeed,  a 
good  bit  of  the  trouble  in  the  steel  situa- 
tion does  not  arise  from  these  govern- 
mental policies.  If  this  is  so.  we  are 
going  to  find  price  increases  cropping  out 
in  other  areas.  The  question  arises,  does 
the  President  Intend  to  use  these  vast 
powers  in  these  areas  that  may  have 
escaped  notice,  or  is  he  really  preparing 
to  come  before  the  Congress  and  ask 
for  price  suid  wage  controls,  which  at 
least  has  the  merit  of  being  government 
by  law  and  not  government  by  men.  be- 
cause under  this  circumstance,  when  the 
President,  without  law.  picks  out  a  par- 
ticular price  increase  in  the  private  sec- 
tor and  says.  "I  am  going  to  apply  great 
powers  In  this  area,  but  not  apply  them 
in  other  areas."  we  have  government  by 
men  and  not  government  by  law. 

And  my  final  conclusion  on  this 
matter  of  economics  rests  on  this  same 
concern  that  I  have  for  government 
by  men:  because  I  have  seen  it  in  this 
administration  in  other  areas,  ijarticu- 
larly  in  granting  what  they  did  to  the 
textile  people.  And  I  was  glad  they 
got  that  grant  for  their  own  sake,  but 
not  the  way  it  was  done,  on  liberalized 
depreciation  That  was  last  fall.  But 
why  the  textile  people?  There  are  other 
Industries  all  through  this  country  that 
need  liberalized  depreciation,  and  in  my 
judgment  are  entitled  to  it. 

The  previous  administration  and  this 
administration  have  promised  govern- 
ment by  law  to  liberalize  depreciation 
schedules,  but  not  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  select  one  group  and  give 
them  this  benefit  and  deny  it  to  others. 
That  is  the  issue  involved  n  our  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  going  over  now. 
the  request  for  the  President  in  so  many 
instances  which  was  blanket  authority 
to  give  him  the  power  of  economic  life 
and  death  over  our  people — not  govern- 
ment by  law 

That  was  the  issue  last  fall  in  the 
Du  Pont  case,  concerning  which  I  took 
the  floor  at  8  o'clock  at  night  to  point 
out.  'Why  select  Du  Pont  for  this  favor- 
able treatment  on  Involuntary  divesti- 
ture as  a  result  of  the  antitrust  law?" 
I  was  In  sympathy  with  the  equities  as 
far  as  Du  Pont  was  concerned,  but  the 


Attorney  General  insisted  that  tins  be 
limited  to  Du  Pont  and  not  be  wrilton 
into  the  general  law  so  that  it  would 
apply  acro.ss  the  board.  And  I  said. 
Yes.  and  we  will  have  the  Hilton  Huttl 
case  out  pretty  soon  '  And  that  is 
what  I  just  a.sked  to  file  nunoiity  views 
on.  And  then  who  else  is  ijoing  to  t>e 
granted    this   privilege;* 

This  IS  not  ttovernnient  by  law  And 
once  we  go  to  government  by  men.  the 
whole  basis  of  our  structure  and  our 
society  beyins  to  disappear 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
.saying  to  the  Kentleman  from  Te.xas  that 
I  am  so  pleased  that  lie  has  brou^iht 
thus  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
discussion  I  was  happy  to  join  in  it 
I  hope  my  colleagues,  regardle.ss  whether 
they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans,  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  wfiatever 
their  political  faith,  will  consider  tiie 
serious  implications  that  are  involved  in 
this  steel  price  situation  and  the  impli- 
cations for  the  future  of  our  beloved 
country 

Mr  AliGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and  I 
want  to  a.ssure  him  that  I  share  his 
views,  a-s  I  understand  them  as  they 
were  expressed  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  question.  Does  the  gentleman  feel, 
as  to  this  matter  of  government  by  fear, 
that  the  Presidents  action  will  have 
a  measurable  effect  on  busine.ssmen  who 
testify  before  Congre.ss  and  the  people 
in  public  expre.ssion  as  to  what  they 
think  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation'' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  it 
And  that  is  what  us  the  situation  riKht 
now  Even  the  headlines  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  .say  that  the  President  d(X's 
not  intend  to  punish 

Mr  ALGER  As  though  he  had  that 
prerogative 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  As  though 
he  had  the  power  And  indeed,  the  way 
It  has  been  used,  that  Is  what  It  has 
been 

Mr  ALGER  Mr  Speaker  I  have  a 
second  question  of  the  gentleman  Does 
the  gentleman  feel  that  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  the  editors  and  the 
newspaper  reporters  them.selves.  will  be 
afraid  or  will  be  le.ss  reliable  in  report- 
ing now.  if  they  feel  that  the  mailed  f^st 
will  be  used  against  them? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Ml.v^ourl  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman  The  encouraging 
thing  about  this  whole  matter  has  been 
the  press  I  really  mean  that  And  the 
gentleman  knows  I  have  been  a  great 
critic  of  them  But  I  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  manner  in  which  our 
press  has  spoken  out  on  this  matu>r  I 
just  thank  God  that  this  situation  has 
come  to  a  head  at  this  time  when  our 
country  is  still  strong  enough  to  under- 
stand this  i.ssue      And  I  believe  it  does 

Yes.  in  the  long  run  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  These  things  can  intimidate 
members  of  the  press  But  I  honestly 
believe  this  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  as  a  result  of  this  crisis 

Mr.  ALGER.  Then  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Is  it  the  view  of 
the  gentleman  in  answering  that  as  to 
the    pre.ss   that   he   believes   that    if   the 


Pie.Mdent  of  the  United  States  were  so 
disix>sed  to  u.se  his  powers  in  the  full  as 
he  did  m  the  steel  .situation,  we  have  not 
i^one  beyond  the  point  of  no  return  on 
CVtnme.ss  reclaiming  E.xecutive  power, 
and  diH-s  the  Prej>ident  indeed  have  dic- 
Uitoriiil  power,  whether  it  be  in  wilh- 
hukimg  iu'\\,>print  or  other  retaliation 
against  niv\.spai)ers?  Dcx-s  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  tiial  the  President  m  using 
this  tHiv^ei  could  not  retaliate  against 
tJie    neuspaixMs'' 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  That  could 
Ije  but  I  .--ay  and  I  have  always  said  that 
It  IS  not  the  laws  but  the  self-disciphne 
we  lmpo^e  on  ourselves  that  is  impor- 
tant, the  .self-disciplme  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  try  to  impose  on 
ourselves  when  we  take  the  oath  of  office 
to  uphold  and  support  the  Constitution, 
the  self-dij»cipline  that  the  Justices  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  subject  themselves 
to  wiien  they  take  a  similar  oath,  and  the 
same  self-discipline  that  is  at  the  root 
of  our  st>ciety  I  regret  to  say  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
about  It 

But  again  reverting  to  the  manner  in 
\^iiich  the  press  has  handled  this,  I  am 
really  encouraged  that  we  will  see  an 
end  to  what  has  been  aptly  referred  to 
a.s  the  managed  public  relations,  with 
manaKed  news,  of  this  administration 
with  the  cooperation,  the  strange  co- 
oi>eration.  of  the  Washington  press  here 
in  Washington.  DC  I  have  not  .seen  it 
out  m  the  interior  of  our  country,  but 
cerl.iinly  m  Washington  there  has  been 
managed  news  We  see  it.  and  I  say 
this  ab*)ut  a  bill  which  I  happen  to  favor, 
the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act.  the  way  that  has  been  managed 
It  could  only  be  managed  if  the  press 
were  not  doing  what  I  regard  as  Its  job. 
But  I  think  we  may  see  an  end  to  this, 
and  ma\bf  it  took  a  crisis  like  this  steel 
cri.^is  to  bring  it  about. 

Mr  ALGER.  The  gentleman  knows 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  public  to 
understand  what  is  happening  and  to 
support  those  of  us  that  decry  dicta- 
tonal  use  of  power,  otherwi.se  the  course 
of  freedom  is  lost. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  There  are 
enough  p<'ople  in  America  that  still  stand 
unafraid  and  feel  they  are  responsible 
only  to  Gcxl,  if  I  may  say  so. 

Mr  ALGER  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man questions  relative  to  fear  that  might 
silence  businessmen  and  newspapers  I 
want  to  ask  a  third  question  I  talked 
about  earlier,  that  is,  whether  it  will 
silence  Congres.snien  I  think  it  will  not. 
If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  comment 
on  this  I  should  like  to  have  his  views, 
but  for  my  part,  it  is  my  prayer  that 
this  naked  use  of  power  by  the  President, 
no  matter  how  well-intentioned  he  Is, 
will  not  scare  thase  Meml>ers  of  Con- 
gress who  in  the  past  have  been  forth- 
right in  speaking  out  against  the  mLsuse 
of  Government  power  It  Is  my  prayer 
they  cannot  be  reached  by  offers  of  pub- 
lic works  projects  or  judgeships  or  what- 
ever these  carrots  and  sticks  are  In  poli- 
tics—we  are  human  beings,  we  should 
miderstand  these  things — but  now  the 
iLse  of  the  naked  fist  has  me  wondering 
whether  that  will  silence  them.     Mem- 
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hers  of  Congress  must  speak  as  they 
would  like  to.  without  fear  of  reprisal. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  will  not 
.'-top  the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  me 
but.  being  Republicans  and  on  the  oppo- 
site political  side,  it  could  be  interpreted 
that  way  I  am  waiting  to  hear  some 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  take 
the  floor  and  expre«8  similar  concern, 
last  as  I,  when  my  admhilstratlon  was 
in  power,  and  other  Republicans  from 
time  to  time  did  take  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  we  tlvought  our  administra- 
tion was  in  error  and  had  gone  too  far  in 
cei-tain  matters. 

Mr  ALGER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  this  happens. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  it  is  my 
prayer  that  the  views  expressed  here  to- 
day will  be  heard  by  the  people,  other 
than  the  few  people  who  are  present.  I 
have  wondered  many  times  why  many 
of  the  things  we  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoa"^  never  see  print  in  the  press.  I 
wonder  If  the  President  will  ever  hear 
these  views,  other  than  through  the 
CoNCRissioNAL  Recoed,  what  we  say  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  MASON.  A^  oive  who  has  taken 
the  floor  many  times  in  the  last  26  years 
to  utter  protests  against  the  action  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  many  times  under  the  former 
President  who  Is  supposed  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican. I  want  to  say  this — that  this 
Nation  is  pretty  safe  as  long  as  It  has  the 
caliber  of  men  elected  to  the  Congress 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions and  express  that  courage  and  their 
convictions  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
That  is  a  saving  gmce,  in  my  opinion, 
and  one  of  the  things  which  will  insure 
the  future  of  this  N:\tlon  and  when  we 
do  not  have  that  then  we  will  be  be- 
yond the  point  of  cocoing  back.  That  Is 
the  situation.  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  sentiments  with  reference  to  thla 
problem  of  the  steel  industry.  I  have 
written  an  article  vindicating.  In  my 
opinion,  the  steel  industry  in  their  In- 
crease In  prices  In  ray  weekly  letter  so 
tliat  my  people  will  all  understand  it. 
I  am  glad  that  Uiis  Ls  being  aired  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  b«!cause  If  it  is  aired 
on  both  sides,  we  then  may  be  able  to 
get  at  the  truth 

Mr.  ALGER.     I  think  the  gentleman. 

Mj-s.  may.  Mr.  Speaker .  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AIX5ER.  I  y^ld  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mi  s.  MAY.  I  also  oommend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  i.he  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  taking  tht  time  to  have  this 
di.scussion  of  a  very  serious  national 
crisis.  Yesterday,  tlie  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  BirhyI  and  I  were 
discussing  a  point  closely  related  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  discussed 
earlier  in  his  remaiks  concerning  the 
propriety  of  Presidential  action  in  this 
situation.  We  both  had  listened  that 
ir.ornlng  to  a  television  broadcast  In 
\\hich  the  man  being  interviewed  was 
Mr.  Sidney  Hyman  who  is  the  White 
House  hLstorian.  We  were  not  only 
amazed  but  startled  by  the  unexpected 
answer  which  he  made  when  he  was 
asked  if  there  were  any  precedents  for 
this   type  of  Presidential   action.      His 


answer  tmpUed,  and  could  only  Imply, 
that  it  did  not  matter  what  the  law  said 
or  did  not  say  concerning  Executive  au- 
thority; that  It  was  all  right;  that  the 
President  could  go  ahead  and  do  this  as 
long  aa  public  opinion  was  behind  him. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
BntRY]  had  Intended  to  comment  on 
this  broadcast  and  Its  implications  dur- 
ing the  special  order  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  but,  unfortunately,  business 
has  called  htm  off  the  floor.  I  would  like 
at  tills  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  unani- 
mous consult  that  his  remarks  concern- 
ing this  broadcast  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Reoord. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  hear  one  of  the  most 
astounding  statements  I  have  heard  in  a 
long  Ume  on  the  "Today"  CBS-TV  pro- 
gram on  the  morning  of  April  18.  1962. 
•niey  were  Interviewing  Mr.  Sidney  Hy- 
man. White  House  historian,  about  the 
so-called  battle  between  the  President 
and  United  States  Steel  and  asked  Mr. 
Hyman  if  there  was  any  precedent  for 
the  President's  action.  Mr.  Hyman 
made  some  startling  statements  that  I 
think  should  be  recorded  for  the  ref- 
erence of  anyone  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  New  Frontier  philosophy. 

In  his  answer  to  questions  Mr.  Hyman 
mdicated  that  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident was  what  could  be  known  as  gov- 
ernment by  public  opinion.  To  my 
amazement  he  stated  that  no  matter 
what  the  laws  says  he — the  President — 
can  do  and  cannot  do,  it  is  the  instru- 
ment of  public  opinion  that  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  Hyman  then  moved  forward  with 
his  further  explanation  and  quoted 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "if  you  have  public 
opinion  against  you,  you  can  do  noth- 
ing— If  you  have  it  with  you,  you  can 
do  anything."  Mr.  Hyman  neglected  to 
point  out  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
taiiring  about  havlog  public  opinioa  with 
you  but  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  a 
President  could  do  "anything"  if  he  had 
public  opinion  with  him.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  t44iHTig  about  action  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  thing  the 
New  Frontier  forgets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a  government  of 
law  and  not  of  men.  If  the  President  or 
the  Congress  or  the  courts  decide  that 
the  Constitution  is  too  limited  in  Its 
scope  to  meet  certain  conditions  that 
may  exist  at  the  moment  the  constitu- 
tional procedure  is  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution and  not  to  disregard  it  or 
junk  it. 

It  was  government  by  public  opinion 
that  resulted  in  Adolph  Hitler's  complete 
dictatorship.  It  was  government  by  pub- 
lic opinion  that  resulted  In  Benito  Mus- 
solini's complete  dictatorship  in  Italy 
and  it  is  government  by  public  opinion 
that  is  O'eating  such  chaos  in  many  of 
the  nations  around  the  world.  Including 
some  in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere. 


It  is  frightening.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
public  official,  representiog  tht  White 
House,  woes  on  a  nationwide  TV  program 
and  tells  the  people  that  no  matter  what 
the  law  says  he  can  do  and  eaxinot  do,  it 
is  the  inirtrument  of  puhlic  optnkm  that 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  move  for- 
ward. 

If  any  one  iias  been  in  doubt  as  to  the 
road  the  New  Frontier  is  traveling,  this 
statement  should  alleviate  such  doubt. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution  and  Uie  con- 
tribution of  our  ooileague  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BeuyI.  I  think  the  first  thing 
all  erf  us  would  think  of  in  the  light  of 
a  ronark  like  that  canoeming  public 
(pinion  is  to  say  there  is  a  document 
called  the  Constitution  wUcfa  we  ail 
swear  to  support  when  we  take  our  oath 
of  ofllce  when  we  come  to  the  CcMigress 
every  2  years,  not  to  support  public  opin- 
ion. I  think  that  is  Che  answer — does 
the  gentlewoman  not  agree? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Certainly,  I  agree.  The 
man  interviewed  in  this  amazing  broad- 
cast said  Abraham  Lincoln  agreed  with 
that  Idea  and  quoted  from  him.  but  he 
failed  to  mention  that  our  great  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Linocrfn,  was  always  talk- 
ii^  within  the  framework  of  the  Ooosti- 
tution  when  he  spcAe  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  SpeaksT,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALQER.  I  yield  to  the  gmUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  As  a  fairly  new 
Member  of  the  Congress,  I  have  listened 
to  Uiis  colloquy  today  and  share  in  the 
opinions  of  the  gentleman.  I  tbl^  It 
has  been  one  of  the  most  Intereating 
speeches  I  have  heard  or  have  had  the 
privilege  to  sit  here  and  listMi  and  im- 
derstand  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about.  Some  xA  the  thii^B  were  a  little 
heated,  but  I  think  the  comments  of  the 
majority  leader  were  appropriate.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  reasons  that  prompted 
me  to  seek  to  become  a  Member  of  this 
body  was  the  worry  about  the  amount 
of  authority  that  the  Congress  was  giv- 
ing to  the  executive  branch. 

Being  a  farmer  and  businessman.  I 
have  been  worried  for  some  time  about 
the  takeover  of  the  food  supply  in  our 
country  on  the  basis  of  congressional 
law  administered  by  the  executive 
branch.  There  are  a  few  other  areas, 
I  may  state,  in  which  I  am  equally  con- 
ONTied:  Education,  communication  and 
transportation,  and  public  power. 

One  of  my  main  concerns  was  the 
large  number  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States;  and,  divergent  as  their  opinions 
are.  if  the  growers  of  our  food  supply 
can  be  controlled  on  a  centralized  fed- 
K-ally  operated  basis,  with  that  large 
group  of  people,  how  simple  and  easy  It 
would  be  to  control  any  of  the  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  I  wonder  if  we 
do  not  see  it  in  this  steel  price  situation. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  steel  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I 
think  that  the  action  that  was  taken  to 
get  them  to  retract  the  price  increase 
was  not  in  line  with  what  we  call  free- 
dom in  this  country. 

Since  in  our  deliberaUona  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  we  cannot  agree 
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to  give  centralized  authority  for  compul- 
sory control,  with  the  committee  divided 
three  to  two.  21  to  14.  Democrats  versus 
Republicans,  and  probably  not  in  favor 
basically  of  compulsory  control.  I  think 
the  President's  action  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  this  line  of  thinking. 

Our  President  took  action  against  a 
small  group  of  people  and  probably  had 
some  support  from  some  people  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  May)  said,  and  I  won- 
der whether  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  going  to  commend  her.  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  said  at  the  close  of 
his  colloquy,  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  stand  up  and  be  counted  during  the 
rest  of  this  session,  the  sessions  to  come, 
and  the  new  Congress.  I  say  we  will 
return  and  support  our  free  way  of  life. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  I  share  with  him 
his  concern.  Let  me  say  that  if  at  times 
I  tended  to  sound  Intemperate,  I  feel 
Intemperate.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  has  upset  me  more  in  the  8  years 
I  have  been  in  this  oflBce  than  the  action 
taken  by  the  President.  I  do  not 
apologize.  I  am  prejudiced.  I  have 
years  ago  prejudged  dictatorial  action 
as  wrong.  I  want  to  be  fair,  but  I  also 
want  to  be  as  outspoken  and  forthright 
as  I  know  how.  If  I  seem  intemperate  it 
Is  because  I  am  deeply  moved.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  milestone  of  the  use 
of  dictatorial  power,  but  I  am  more  con- 
cerned with  the  spread  of  dictatorial 
power  which  threatens  the  Congress,  the 
States,  the  localities,  and  the  people.  It 
Is  to  this  deep  concern  that  I  directed 
my  remarks. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter up  to  today,  this  date,  I  shall  here 
include  two  news  accounts  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  the  last  2  days' 
developments : 

KxNKKDT.  Blough  Mcxt;  Whitx  House  Calls 
Talju  Cordial.  Usefttl;  Unit«d  States 
Stkxl  Silent 

Washington  — President  Kennedy  and 
Roger  Blough.  chairman  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp..  met  for  45  minutes  hist  evt-ning 
at  the  White  House. 

The  White  House  said  only  the  conference 
waa  cordial  and  useful  United  States  Steel 
spokesmen  were  silent  on  what  was  dis- 
cussed 

However,  the  administration  reaction  was 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  aftermath  of  the 
previous  session  between  the  two  men  pre- 
cisely a  week  before;  at  that  time  Mr. 
Blough  set  off  a  massive  Presidential  c<im- 
palgn  against  the  large  steel  companies  by 
telling  Mr  Kennedy  that  United  States  Steel 
w;is  raising  prices  an  average  of  $6  a  t^n 

By  late  last  Friday,  basic  steel  prices  had 
been  returned  to  where  they  were  before  the 
United  States  Steel  Increase.  And  the  ad- 
ministration has  Indicated  a  determination 
not  to  appear  vindictive  against  the  steel 
companies  or  business  in  general  after  the 
price  rollback 

Presumably,  the  steel  situation  will  come 
up  at  the  President's  press  conference  this 
morning  United  States  Steel's  position  was 
that  it  needed  higher  prices  to  finance  more 
modernization   of    Its   production    facilities 

meant,     HUMPHREY    ALSO    SEE    KENNEDY 

Mr  Blough  was  one  of  a  number  of  visitors 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  yesterday  AFL-CIO  presi- 
dent. George  Meany,  also  saw  the  President. 


but    the    labor   chieftain    refused    to   talk    to 
rejKjrters   afterward 

And  earlier  yesterday  Senat<ir  HfMi-MHFr 
Demi>crat.  of  Minnesota,  took  to  the  Presi- 
dent his  prnposal  that  a  .special  cominiss.  )n 
be  created  t<">  stTidy  the  steel  Industry 
Chances  remii.neil  slim  h  iw^vt-r  Senator 
HUMPHREY  s   p.^ii    wovild    be   adopted 

The  Senator  di.srussed  his  proixisal  with 
Mr  Kennedy  it  the  rei^ular  weekly  Wliite 
House  meetm.;  with  Demi>cratic  cungres- 
sujiial  leaders  Though  Mr  Humphrey  de- 
scribed the  Presslden'.  .s  reaction  as  very 
friendly."  others  said  the  dlscussi.)n  w:ts 
brief  and  as  yet  the  idea  isn't  receiving 
serious  conslcifration  within  the  admliil.s- 
tratiipn 

Nevertheless  the  d-Kjr  was  left  .slikclitly 
ajar  Although  admlnl.stratlf)n  officials  dell- 
nitelv  rule  out  any  attempt  at  major  legl.sla- 
tive  changes  as  a  result  of  Mr  Kennedys 
victory  over  tl  e  steel  industry  they  said  a 
"faint  chance  '  exl.sts  that  the  President 
might  at  some  (.xjlnt  decide  to  set  up  a  steel 
study  group 

One  srrrnng  Hr^um^nt  .igalnst  such  n  deri- 
slon.  however,  is  that  even  though  the 
Justice  Department  will  continue  with  it« 
New  York  gra  ul  Jury  inquiry  of  the  steel 
industry,  the  President  in  effect  has  ls*ued 
orders  to  let  l^ytiones  t>e  bygones  now  that 
the  indu-stry  lias  rescinded  its  3',  percent 
price  lucre. ise 

IT  Child  ie  pian-ned  as  .sthsi  iru  te 
In  fact.  Its  seen  speculated  by  some  that 
Mr  HiMPHRE-j  propijbetl  his  study  commis- 
sion in  reflection  of  the  adminlstratiun  s 
magnanimous  attitude  The  motive,  ac- 
cording Ui  thi.s  reasonlni;  would  t>e  Ui  substi- 
tute an  administration  study  in  place  <if 
what  18  expect<'d  t«j  be  a  more  vengeful  probe 
of  the  industry  by  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee headed  by  Senator  Ketai  ver. 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee  But  this  hope 
seems  to  be  ev  iporatln>c  The  Kefauver  sub- 
committee already  has  served  subpenas  on 
12  major  steel  companies  for  cost-price  data 
and  Mr  Kefaiver  said  yesterday  he  expects 
to  begin  hearings  m  ab<iut  6  weeks 

Senator  Humphxet  proposed  the  study 
group  In  a  Senate  speech  Monday  He  sug- 
gested the  President  name  a  commission  of 
management  and  labor  representatives, 
economists,  financiers  and  public  represent- 
atives to  make  a  1-year  analysis  of  the 
steel  Industry  in  terms  of  the  domestic  and 
world  economi:  situation  " 

He  said  the  commission  should  studv  the 
need  for  modernizing  and  automating  steel 
plants,  requirements  for  cafiital.  pr(Xluctivity 
of  workers,  and  how  to  keep  American  steel 
competitive  in  world  markets  The  proposed 
commission  would  be  empowered  to  u.se  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency, 
including    law-enforcement    agencies 

After  his  meeting  with  the  Pre.sident  yes- 
terday. Senator  Humphrey  said  he  also  dis- 
cussed his  pla.T  with  Chairman  Heller  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  also  in- 
tends to  speak  to  Commerce  Secretary 
Hodges 

proposals     LNLlKtLY     Tu     PASS 

Without  administration  support,  there  ap- 
pears no  chance  that  Congress  will  enact  any 
of  the  legl-slative  proposals  that  cropped  up 
during  last  weeks  steel  drama  These  pro- 
posiils  ranged  from  utility-type  regulation  of 
the  Industry  t<i  aboii.shing  sf<K-k  option  ad- 
vaiit..ges  for  executives 

In  Congress,  yesterday,  two  Republicans 
charged  the  Defense  Departn\ent  with  an 
'absolute  violation  "  of  defense  contract 
regulations  by  awarding  a  $5  to  $6  mil- 
lion contract  to  Lukens  Steel.s  Co  for  a 
special  armorplate  for  the  mls.sUe-flrlng  Po- 
I  ins  submarine  Normally.  Cniu»d  St.ites 
Steel  Corp  wo  iid  h,i\e  received  about  half  of 
this  order  but  the  full  contract  went  to 
Lukens,  which  didn't  rai.se  prices 


President  Bays  He  Will  Continue  To  Press 
Major    Industries    on    Price,    Wags    Poli- 

(.  lES 

W\sminoton  -  President  Kennedy  made 
clear  his  administrations  Intention  to  be- 
come .IS  deeply  Involved  In  the  wage  and 
price  policies  of  other  major  industries  as 
it  was  in  steel 

The  President  told  his  press  conference 
yesterday  that  the  public's  stake  In  maj(jr 
wage  and  price  decisior.s  must  be  forcefully 
presented  to  latxjr  and  management  officials, 
and  that  he  Intend.s  to  do  exactly  that. 
He  kept  Insisting,  however,  that  the  admin- 
Lstrtitlon  is  not  '.setting"  wages  and  prices; 
l.ibor  and  management  can  always  Ignore 
the  adminl.str.ition  .s  advocacy  of  the  public 
Interest    he  suggested 

Mr  Kennedy  did  not  discuss  whether 
union  or  company  officials  in  any  Industry 
Would  dare  Ignore  administration  guidelines 
after  what  happened  when  major  steel  com- 
panies tried  to  Increase  prices  last  week 
The  President  publicly  denounced  the  steel 
companies,  the  Justice  Department  ordered 
a  grand  Jury  investigation  of  possible  anti- 
trust violations,  two  congressional  com- 
mittees planned  hearings,  the  Defense  De- 
partment told  contractors  to  buy  steel  from 
companies  that  hadn't  raised  prices,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  promised  tax  concessions  was 
threatened 

NFED    roR    n-RTHER    PRCS.SCRE    DOUBTED 

Obviously,  the  White  House  Is  conffdent 
that  other  indu.stries  have  gotten  the  mes- 
sage, and  that  a  repeat  of  the  pressure  tac- 
tics employed  against  steel  won't  be  needed 
in  aluminimi.  caiunaking.  aircraft-missiles 
and  other  fields 

We  can  attempt"  the  President  said  at 
one  point  yesterday,  "to  bring  before  the  par- 
ties in  the  most  effective  way  poASlble  the 
public  interent  that  Is  Involved  and  must 
l>e  in.olved.  particularly  in  these  basic  In- 
dustries ■*  At  another  point,  discussing  pos- 
sible adminuiratlon  involvement  In  coming 
west  coast  union  negotiations  with  aircraft- 
missile  makers,  the  President  said  "we  will 
cerUilnly  attempt  to  describe  to  the  people 
involved,  particularly  In  a  program  so  Im- 
portant to  the  national  security,  the  public 
interest  which,  after  all.  Is  their  Interest  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Nation  " 

Mr  Kennedy  him.self  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  Hteel  In  a  let  bygones  be  bygones' 
vein  and  throughout  his  press  conference  he 
cle.irly  was  attempting  U)  convey  a  concilia- 
tory attitude  toward  the  steel  companies  and 
Industry  generally  He  declared  there  Is  no 
room  for  feelings  of  hostility  or  vlndlctlve- 
ness  "  he  said  the  administration  and  steel 
companies  really  agreed  on  more  matters 
th m  they  dis.igree<l  on  Time  and  again  he 
sp.,ke  of  the  Importance  of  the  free  econ- 
omy and  market  competition;  and  he  prom- 
i-<ed  lax  depreciation  and  otlier  help  for  In- 
dustry   efforts    to   modernize. 

GOVERNMENT    TO    PRESS    TOR    STABILrTT 

Bm  under  questioning  the  President  dis- 
played his  determination  to  push  his  fight 
for  wage  and  price  stiiblllty  in  key  indus- 
tries With  the  help  of  market  forces  where- 
ever  possible,  and  with  all  the  Influence  of 
the   Ciov ernment   wherever   necessary 

rhe  Presidents  remarks  again  and  again 
swung  l)ack  and  forth-  from  an  assertion  of 
tlie  right  of  bu.iinesa  and  unions  to  follow 
the  price  and  wage  pt)licie8  they  want,  to 
the  need  for  them  to  accommodate  these 
poiuies  to  the  "public  Interest"  Mr  Ken- 
nedy defined  this  to  mean  the  need  to  keep 
the  general  price  level  stable,  hold  down  de- 
fense costs,  and  miniml/.e  balnnce-of-pay- 
ment.s  problems 

"This  Is  a  free  economy."  Mr  Kennedy 
said  in  answer  to  one  question  "These  mat- 
ters are  reached  by  the  process  of  competi- 
tion ard  collective  bargaining,"  But  a 
breatli  laler,  he  was  adding  that  "we  would 
like  both  labor  and  management  to  be  very 
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conscious  of  the  public  stake  at  this  time, 
and  that  Is  what  we  a-e  attempting  to  bring 
forth  '• 

HE    DENIES    8ETTI»rG    PUCE    OF    STEEL 

A  reporter  coniment<>d  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  some  others  "have  accu.sed  you 
directly  of  having  set  the  prices  of  steel." 

"I  am  aware  of  the  aicusatlons."  the  Presi- 
dent replied  "What  v  e  attempted  to  do  was 
project  before  the  steel  companies  the 
public  interest,  and  It  was  a  combination  of 
the  public  interest  placed  upon  the  table  In 
front  of  them,  and  competition,  which  I 
think  brought  the  price  down.  Several  com- 
panies refused  to  Incmase  prices,  and  there- 
fore competition  worked  Its  will.  We  want 
to  l>e  sure  that  competition  Is  an  active  force 
in  our  economy.  I  vould  not  accept  the 
view  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  In  regard  to 
my  feeling  or  a  description  of  my  actions  or 
of  the  public  Interest." 

I.,ater  in  the  conference,  the  President  said 
no  one  In  the  admin  is  .ration  was  suggesting 
that  the  President  had  or  should  have  power 
to  '*t  prices  and  wages  In  fact,  he  declared, 
the  administration  Is  well  aware  of  the  lim- 
itations on  the  Oovemments  power  to  deal 
witii  prices  and  wages 

But  Just  a  few  moments  later,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  arguing  that  the  national  security 
uT\d  the  Nation's  need  for  price  stability  make 
'the  public  interest  mandatory  In  these 
matters"  of  wage  ani  price  levels  In  key 
Industries.  "It  Is  our  responsibility  to  pre- 
sent It  to  those  Involved."  he  declared. 
"That  Is  what  we  tle<l  to  do  In  the  steel 
case." 

Discussing  the  New  York  grand  Jury  In- 
vestigation of  possible  antitrust  vlola'ilons  by 
major  steel  firms,  the  President  said  this 
Inquiry  would  continue  More  pleasing  to 
steel,  however,  Mr  Flennedy  said  cancella- 
tion of  the  price  lncr«?aae  probably  Improves 
the  outlook  for  the  administration's  proposed 
tax  credit  for  new  business  Investment,  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunlttee 

Twice  Mr  Kennedy  seemed  to  be  con- 
ceding that  United  States  Steel  Corp  might 
be  In  a  somewhat  W'ss  favorable  economic 
position  than  other  steel  companies  a  con- 
cession that  eoncelvibly  might  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  Presidents  sxirprlse  45-mlnute 
conference  Tuesday  night  at  the  White 
House  with  Roger  Blough.  United  SUtes 
Steel  chairman 

Asked  whether  stockholders  as  well  as 
labor  should  not  share  In  Increased  produc- 
tivity, the  President  replied  that  he  thought 
owners  of  steel  stocks  have  "shared  very 
much  In  the  last  10  years."  For  example,  he 
said.  United  States  Steel  stock  has  been  split 
repeatedly  and  still  pays  a  "very  good  divi- 
dend. "  and  "what  if  true  of  United  States 
Steel  is  true  to  even  a  greater  extent  In  other 
steel  companies  " 
HE  CALI.S  PRorrrs  "cntirf.lt  satisfactory  ' 
Earlier,  the  President  had  declared  that 
profits  in  the  last  quarter  of  1981  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1962  were  the  highest  in  his- 
tory, and  that  "while  some  particular  com- 
panies and  some  Industries  may  have  spe- 
cial problems,  the  overall  profit  situation  Is 
entirely  satisfactory  " 

A  reporter  asked  for  the  President's  com- 
ments on  the  actio  is  of  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  agentf  who  woke  three  rep>ort- 
ers  up  in  the  mldd.e  of  the  night  to  check 
on  remarks  by  Edmund  F.  Martin,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co,  president  The  President 
facetiously  remarked  that  "reporters  have 
called  up  a  good  many  people  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  themse  ves." 

Tlien.  more  8erloi;sly.  he  observed  that  the 
facts  were  needed  In  connection  with  the 
grand  jury  Investigation,  He  said  he  had 
not  realized  the  reporters  would  be  awakened 
and  the  "Intention  was  not  to  disturb"  them. 
but  "as  alwaj-s  the  FBI  carried  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities     immediately"     Anyhow,     he 


noted,  "all  of  the  reporters  except  those  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  were  most  coopera- 
tive. "  Three  reporters  had  intert'lewed  Mr. 
Martin;  reporters  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  a  Wilmington,  Del.,  paper  answered  the 
FBI  questions,  while  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
reporter  refused. 


Chicago — A.  M.  Castle  &  Co..  Chicago  steel 
distributor,  sent  a  special  letter  to  30,000 
stockholders  and  customers  criticizing  the 
Federal  Government  for  exerting  pressure  on 
steel  producers  to  keep  them  from  raising 
prices.  Last  week  several  major  producers 
lifted  prices  S'/i  percent,  but  later  rescinded 
the  Increase. 

In  a  letter  signed  by  John  M.  Simpson, 
chairman,  and  R.  J.  Heggie,  president.  Castle 
said  the  important  consideration  Isn't  wheth- 
er the  Industry  can  justify  a  price  increase 
but  "whether  our  free  competitive  system 
can  long  endure  under  Government  influence 
as  demonstrated  last  week." 

The  company  said  It  believes  "the  manner 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  projected 
itjself  Into  what  has  always  been  a  matter  to 
be  determined  by  competitive  forces  Is  the 
forerunner  of  controls  In  many  areas  of  our 
private  freedoms." 

The  Government  "cannot  long  control 
selling  prices  by  law  or  by  pressure  without 
eventually  controlling  all  costs  that  go  into 
the  products,"  Including  wages  and  salaries 
the  letter  said. 

Mr,  Simpson  and  Mr.  Heggie  said  the  letter 
was  the  company's  response  to  "many  calls 
from  our  customers  in  the  last  few  days  re- 
garding actions  of  steel  producers  and  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  pricing  of  steel." 


House   Panel   Postpones  Steel   Price 
Heartngs 

The  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  headed 
by  Representative  Celj-ee,  Democrat  of  New 
York,  said  it  has  postponed  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod Its  bearings  on  the  steel  price  rise. 

Previously  Mr.  Celuer  had  said  the 
hearings  would  begin  May  2  to  determine 
whether  new  antitrust  legislation  should  be 
enacted  after  a  number  of  major  steel 
companies  last  week  raised  their  prices  an 
average  of  t6  a  ton.  He  suggested  that  there 
might  t>e  a  need  for  a  law  to  authorize  break- 
ing up  large  companies  in  Industries  as  con- 
centrated as  steel.  Although  the  subcom- 
mittee's principal  target  was  removed  when 
the  steel  price  increases  were  rescinded,  the 
unit  denied  yesterday  that  Its  investigation 
would  be  called  off. 

Preparation  is  going  forward  for  the 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  said,  and  a  staff 
member  added  that  legislation  being  consid- 
ered may  not  be  limited  to  the  steel  Industry. 

The  other  planned  congressional  inquiry 
into  the  steel  industry,  by  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  of  Senator  Ketattveh, 
Democrat  of  Tennessee,  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
within  6  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  present  some  early  re- 
actions to  the  President's  action  I  now 
include  the  letters  of  readers  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  These 
give  both  sides  of  the  question.  For  my 
part,  these  clearly  show  the  justifiable 
concern  of  thinking  citizens.  The 
champions  of  the  President's  action,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  their  zeal  to  denounce 
and  oppose  higher  prices,  have  over- 
looked the  greater  danger. 
Readers  View  Kennedt  Battle  With  Steel 

WHAT  the  president  KNOWS 

Chicago,  III. 

EDrros,  the  Wall  Steeet  Journal: 

The  Irresponsible  comments  made  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  during  his  April  11  news  con- 
ference regarding  the  steel  industry  price 
Increase  deserve  immediate  rebuttal. 

The  President  said  that  steel  industry 
earnings  are  increasing.    He  knows  that  they 


have  declined  whether  viewed  as  an  absolute 
amount,  a  p>ercent  of  sales  or  as  a  percent 
of  gross  national  product. 

He  knows  that  the  steel  industry  earnings 
on  net  assets  dropped  from  16.2  percent  in 
1955  to  6.4  percent  In  1961,  placing  steel  in 
34th  spot  from  the  top  In  a  field  of  41  In- 
dustrial groups. 

He  knows  that  America  has  the  oldest 
steel  mills  in  the  world.  He  knows  that  we 
can  only  remain  competitive  If  we  modernize 
our  plants  and  facilities.  He  knows  that 
profits  are  the  factor  which  generate  capital 
Investment  and  without  this  investment  our 
Industry  would  continue  to  decay  and  more 
and  more  Jobs  would  be  lost. 

The  steel  Industry  has  spent  $15  billion 
since  1946  on  new  facilities  to  keep  our  in- 
dustry competitive  and  provide  Jobs.  This 
money  must  come  ultimately  from  earnings. 
If  we  reduce  or  eliminate  earnings  we  will 
eventually  have  an  unprofitable,  noncom- 
petitive industry  which  wlU  lose  more  and 
more  markets  and  jobs. 

The  President  knows  that  there  are  almost 
a  million  owners  of  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry, considerably  more  than  there  are 
employees  in  the  industry.  He  knows  that 
the  owners  had  no  Increase  In  dividends  In 
5  years,  and  that  in  some  cases  dividends 
have  been  cut  and  the  market  valvie  of  steel 
shares  has  declined  while  employees  have 
been  awarded  their  fourth  Increase  in  the 
same  period. 

He  knows  that  millions  of  dollars  are 
needed  each  year  to  continue  research  which 
has  given  us  stronger,  better  steels  per  dollar 
over  the  years. 

The  recent  noninflatlonary  contract  set- 
tlement will  cost  the  Industry  over  $100  mU- 
lion  over  the  next  12  months.  This  comes 
on  top  of  40  cents  per  hour  of  Increased 
costs  the  industry  has  absorbed  since  1958. 
The  President  knows  this.  But  he  says  that 
the  industry  can  absorb  this  cost  just  as  be 
said  last  fall  that  his  advisers  told  him  the 
industry  would  make  12  percent  to  IS  per- 
cent on  their  investment.  In  1961  steel 
earned  about  half  that  (6.4  percent) . 

He  knows  that  52  percent  of  any  Increase 
in  profits  will  be  taken  by  the  Government 
In  the  form  of  taxes  so  that  the  amoimt 
realized  by  the  industry  would  be  under  $S 
per  ton. 

He  knows  that  this  increase  In  the  price 
of  steel  would  amount  to  about  $4  per  per- 
son per  year  on  the  average  and  tills  is 
a  trifling  amount  when  compared  with  the 
cost  of  our  farm  program.  The  Government 
Inflicts  upon  the  consumer  the  higher  costs 
because  of  surplus  purchases,  storage  costs, 
higher  food  prices  and  interest.  Govern- 
ment distortion  of  normal  supply  and 
demand  pricing,  in  agriculture  alone,  costs 
every  man,  woman  and  child  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  year. 

The  President  knows  all  these  things,  yet 
either  out  of  political  expediency  or  because 
of  unrealistic  advisers,  he  has  made  grossly 
Inaccurate  statements  and  slandered  the  In- 
dustry publicly. 

K.  J.  OT>AT. 


personal   PROfTT 

Mabton,  Wash. 
Editor,  the  Wall  Street  JouaNAi.: 

Like  many  Americans,  I  was  appalled  at 
the  announcement  by  U.S.  Steel  that  it  was 
going  to  Increase  prices  as  much  as  $6  per 
ton — about  a  4-percent  Increase. 

Just  how  far  can  a  nation  trust  Its  destiny 
to  those  who  place  personal  profit  above 
country? 

Gbo.  H.  Gannon. 


ignorance  of  steel  industry 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Jottrnal: 

The  steel  Industry  is  due  a  defense  to 
President  Kennedy's  scathing  remarks.  For 
the  past  9  years,  I  was  associated  with  one 
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of  tba  ■o-caUed  big  steel  companies,  and 
more  recently  bave  accepted  a  position  with 
a  smaller  specialty  steel  concern. 

It  Is  untrue  tliat  a  lack  of  pricing  com- 
petition exists  in  steel,  as  any  experienced 
national  purcbaslng  agent  will  testify. 

President  Kennedy  shows  a  complete  lack 
(if  knowledge  of  the  steel  Industry  Its  com- 
petltlTe  ability  and  the  urgency  of  invest- 
ment needed  to  modernize  our  mills.  Uls  re- 
marks can  only  be  attributed  to  the  same 
unrealistic  group  that  advised  the  President 
on  Cuba. 

OOITCLAS  A.  BOEHMCX 


NEW     METHODS    NEZDEO 

PSIUCETON    N  J 

Editoe.  thx  Wall  Sraxzi'  Jouxnal: 

I  wish  to  express  support  for  the  concern 
shown  by  President  Kennedy  over  that  rise 
In  steel  prices.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider the  way  in  which  the  steel  companies 
increased  their  prices  to  evidence  very  clearly 
the  fallacy  Involved  In  regarding  the  price 
mechanism  in  the  steel  Indtistry  as  operating 
In  such  a  manner  aa  to  maximize  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Certainly  there  are  some  forms  of  com- 
petition In  the  steel  Industry.  But  Just  as 
clearly  there  Is  not  the  kind  of  competition 
necessary  to  regulate  the  prices  In  an  ade- 
quate manner.  The  steel  companies  have 
sufflclent  power  versus  the  buyers  of  steel  to 
be  able  to  exploit  them  Further,  because 
of  their  extremely  Important  and  powerful 
position  in  this  economy,  the  steelmakers 
thereby  exploit  the  Nation. 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  outstanding  re- 
cent example  of  the  Injury  done  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  by  some  of  the  pricing 
systems  presently  In  use  I  further  believe 
that  this  Injury  can  no  longer  be  tolerated 
Since  there  Is  unfortunately  no  other  Institu- 
tion able  to  establish  a  new  procedure  for 
determining  the  prices  in  critical  Indu-strles 
like  the  steel  Industry,  the  Federal  Onvern- 
ment  must  undertake  the  task.  Just  as  we 
earlier  dLscovered  that  the  existing  system 
was  not  able  to  establish  optimal  prices  In 
the  rail  industry  and  that  a  different  pt"- 
cedure  was  needed,  so  we  now  must  reform 
the  system  presently  employed  In  the  steel 
and  many  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  help  of  academic  and 
Industrial  leaders  around  the  country,  to 
study  the  present  pricing  mechanisms  and 
the  alternative  methods  which  C'>u'.d  bp 
instituted 

Surely,  some  form  of  control  of  the  Indus- 
trial systems  by  the  people  rif  t^ie  United 
States  is  needed  very  urgently  "Hiey  are  lut 
able  to  do  this  as  buyers  in  the  m.muer 
postulated  by  cliisslcal  economic  the<iry 
There  Ls  no'h;:;^  •i.icred  about  "pnv.ite  '  price 
determination  The  method  which  best 
serves  the  general  populace  by  maxUnUing 
Its  longrun  economic  welfare  must  be 
chosen      Some  new  way  mu^t  be  found 

It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  our  in- 
dustrial leade.'s  Are  not  aware  of  the  re.spon- 
sibilltles  acc(jmpanying  their  fxwitlons  It  is 
not  pleasiint  to  see  all  roads  leading  to  Wa.sh- 
Migti  II       But  something  must  be  d.me 

Richard  R    Cornvv\:l 

vf'VKrnvnxc  AccoUNriNc 

Washington     DC 
KiiiToR    THK.  Wall  SrREET  Journal. 

Slow  I*)  anger  at  the  Uki-s  of  Ciustru  and 
Khrushchev  Mr  Kennedy  h.-vs  a.<sumed  an 
air  of  towering  ra8;e  again.st  the  steel  com- 
panies One  can  understand  his  .uin.'yanre 
Here  Mr  Kennedy  has  the  whole  c.  luntry  in 
the  h<.le  and  the  steel  companies  are  out  try- 
ii'.K  to  balance  their  book-s      I»'s  unpa trior. r 

The  Important  thing  is  we  ve  ifnt  m  st,.  p 
irflatlon  Mr  Kennedy  doemit  like  inflation 
at  all  If  neces»ar>-.  he  woi:ld  spend  »2tj 
billion  to  flght  it 

JrRP.Y     C"      D\\!S 


NOT    ONLT    SELfl-SHNES-S 

ROSLTN,     P* 

EDrroR,  THE  Wail  Street  Journal: 

Nothing  the  S<xrlaUsts.  the  Communists. 
the  most  radical  unl  ms  have  been  able  U)  do 
has  so  effectively  worked  for  Uie  nationaliza- 
tion of  Indu.strv  a.-s  the  recent  actions  of 
United  States  Steel  It  Is  n..>t  only  st-lfV-h- 
ness.  It  Is  stupidity 

Ed  Schfmpp 


BOBEBT    KENNEDY'S    SOLE 

HttNTINCDoN  Vai  LrT    Pa 

Editor,  the  Wail  Street  Joi-rnal- 

The  dangers  Inherent  In  the  President  « 
brother  beini^  Attorney  Cieneral  are  clearly 
pointed  vip  tjy  the  recent  controversy  over 
the  steel  price  rise 

We  have  President  Kennedy  Infiirlated 
at  United  States  Steol  because  It  did  some- 
thing It  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  Then  we 
have  the  Attorney  General,  his  brother,  set- 
ting in  motion  a  grand  Jury  trial,  an  anti- 
trust suit,  and  a  crlniln.-il  Investigation,  not 
because  a  m.atter  of  Justice  Is  Involved,  but 
because  his  brother,  the  President,  has  been 
aJTronted  by  the  steel  companies 

Two  reporters  are  rou.sed  out  i>f  bed  at  4 
am  by  the  FBI  and  told  they  must  see 
them  at  once  One  of  them,  quite  naturally, 
thinks  It  is  a  Joke 

S,-idly  It  IS  no  Joke,  but  the  vtvst  powers 
of  the  Presidency,  augmented  tremendously 
by  his  alter  ei?o.  the  Attorney  Oenernl,  being 
used  m  a  frightening  manner 

It  ^ives  nie  ti.e  sluvers 

Helen  W   Rittemav 

Af  arvoiR 

BEaoE.MriF.i  o   .N  J 
Editor     the  Wail  Street  Jotr.nai 

I  didn't  think  that  yuu  were  so  cru/v 
about  eiirnlngs  and  profits  that  yu  would 
resort  to  the  type  of  edlt4>rlallzlng  that  you 
had  on  the  steel  price  rise 

I  know  you  won  t  mi.ts  me.  and  111  Just 
have  to  keep  out  'if  the  terrible  "under 
M  000"  bracket  by  some  other  means  I  in 
asklni<  my  de'.Uery  man  to  drop  my  subscrip- 
tion     So  long 

I.Eo.S'  Wkinstik  K 

MAIL     AND     MH\L 

Can  Ai.o,  iLi 
EoiroK,  THE  Wall  .Street  Jl>i.-rnal 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  a  man  with  a 
beam  in  his  own  eye  has  seen  a  mote  in  the 
p. e  of  another"  but  what  else  explains  the 
extremes  of   the    President  s   actions? 

United  States  Steel  ralaes  Its  prices  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  p<jiind  and  arouses  the 
President's  Ire,  but  the  US  Pu«t  Office  wants 
to  ralso  Its  rates  a  full  penny  an  ounce  iU> 
cent.H  per  pound  i  and  ttils  the  President 
favors  as  something  g<><jd  for  185  rniillon 
Americans 

Both  I'lii'fd  .States  Stef!  and  US  Post 
Office  claim  rising  costs  of  operation  make  It 
necessary  for  them  to  charge  more  In  bo'h 
cases    higher    charges    will    reduce    bvisiness 

J    Ke-sner  Kamn 


LOST    OPPORTINITY 

Beveslt    N  J 
Edit  R    the  Wall  -Street  Jot  rnal 

-So  Mr  Kennedy  did  ru^t  apprecl.ite  the 
*6  per  Uiii  price  tilke  of  Big  Steel  Did  It 
ever  occur  to  him  to  take  a  lonk  at  the  t9^ 
billion  budget  and  the  expected  Federal  defi- 
cit as  the  true  reason  for  Inflation'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chairman  of 
T'ni'ed  States  Steel  is  not  so  hot  either  He 
had  an  opportunity  with  a  caplt.il  '  O  '  and 
he  failed  to  deliver  He  h.id  .i  ihalne  to 
sell  the  American  system  to  the  voters  who 
have  been  burdened  with  liberalism  and  nco- 
soclall.sm  to  the  bre.iklng  point  and  he  did 
not  do  It  He  should  h.ive  deleg-ited  the 
Job  to  his  general  .sales  manager 

It  Ls  ,1  terrible  thmg  wMen  your  rhampi  'ii 
fall.s   to  deliver       T    is  a   terrible   thing  when 


fate    deals    you    a    straight    flush    and    your 
leader  chucks  in  his  hand. 

Ralph  Shaw,  Jr 


WAY    or    THE    PAKA.srrXS 

New  Yosk  Cmr. 

Editor     the    Wall    Strebt  Joctrnal: 

The  performance  of  the  last  few  days  is 
a  logical  consequence  of  our  "mixed  econ- 
omy '  I  which  translated,  means  creeping  so- 
cialism) and  has  brought  the  conflict  into 
such  bright  light  that  it  is  dlfHcult  to  evade 
It  any  longer. 

By  what  right  does  President  Kennedy,  or 
any  other  man  who  has  no  pwrt  In  the  own- 
ing or  running  of  United  States  Steel,  ar- 
bitrarily dictate  what  he  feels  is  Justifiable 
for  them.'  The  Idea  that  the  President  must 
be  consulted  b«-fore  making  an  ecozxxnlc 
Judgment,  that  he  Is  In  the  proper  position  ~ 
to  recommend  what  Is  economically  feasi- 
ble   Is  the  thre.shold  to  totalltarlaAinn, 

If  Uie  principle  is  applied  consistently, 
every  li>cal  fruit  vendor  must  check  in  at 
the  White  House  before  he  changes  the  price 
of  his  apples,  and  every  American  worker 
who  a»ks  for  a  raise  in  his  salary  must  flrst 
submit  to  Mr  Kennedy  before  he  dares  to 
raise  the  price  of  his  labor. 

Mr  Kennedy  and  all  other  collecUvists 
operate  on  the  premise  ttiat  man  does  not 
have  the  right  Ui  the  product  of  bis  labor, 
tliat  his  own  well-being  and  happiness  are 
not  tlie  prime  objectives  >>f  his  life  and  that 
tiie  welfare  of  all  others  except  himself  is 
param<.>unt. 

It  Is  desirable  to  reaJBrm  the  concept  upon 
wlilrh  this  Country  wius  originally  founded. 
That  IS.  that  man  has  an  Inherent  right  to 
life,  which  means  the  freedom  to  pursue  his 
own  rational  self-interest.  His  own  life  is 
an  end  in  Itself,  not  a  means  to  the  ends  of 
■  thers.  The  free  market  Is  the  economic 
manifestation  of  this  moral  principle,  where 
men  deal  with  one  another  as  traders,  vol- 
U!.L.Lrily  exchanging  goods  and  services. 

When  each  m.ui  holds  his  own  happiness 
.i.s  iLe  g -al  of  his  actions,  neither  accepting 
nor  giving  sacnhces  all  profit  by  the  ex- 
(.iiaiigr  Tlie  only  men  wiio  profit  by  the 
opposite  system  are  iliof«e  who  have  nothiiig 
Ui  trade  those  «h(.i  have  no  values  to  offer, 
spiritual  or  material  -  -and  whose  only  means 
of  survival  is  that  uf  a  parasite. 

IX>LS     KOBCBTS. 
IT    LETS   rut    I  It.MT   IN 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Would  you  kindly  send  n>e  a  picture  of 
tne  person  that  wrote  the  editorial  "The 
Presidents  Kurv  (Apr  12i.  I  have  always 
tjeen  curious  to  know  what  a  man  looks  like 
*ltli  a  hole  in  his  head 

David  T    I. yon 

NARRtjW       I'oMTIoN 

New  York  City 

EDITOR      Illi    WaI  L   STREfT  JofRNAL: 

Vour  editorials  concerning  the  President's 
reaction  to  the  steel  price  Increase  seemed 
to  me  to  show  evidence  of  the  same  lack 
of  statemanshlp  that  you  are  often  t)emf>an- 
ing  in  uth'.T  people 

It  seems  t. .  me  that  tlie  President's  ptillcy 
of  encour.igii.g  les.s  grtedy  approaches,  both 
by  ttic  unions  and  mills,  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral elT.>rt  to  keep  our  products  competitive 
ill  the  wjrld  and  help  prevent  further  In- 
flation. 13  Just  the  kind  of  sUitesmanshlp 
that  calls  fur  support  of  moderate  and  in- 
telligent j^eople.  and  I  am  very  disappointed 
to  hiul  you  adopting  such  a  narrow  p«5eltlon. 

Ralph   H.  Chew 


MONOPOLY    VI.  r-Hot  T  RErRIMAND 

El  Doraixj).  Ka.ns 
ELiiroa,  iHt  Wall  .STRitr  Jot  rnal: 

After  iibiening  Vt  Uie  Presidents  news 
(.  uference  ut  April  11.1  And  that  I  am  in 
sM'ipathy   with   the  steel   companies.     And  I 
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am  a  housewife,  cmsiuner,  voter  and  tax- 
payer which  puts  ir-e  in  the  general  category 
of  those  for  whom  the  President  expressed 
concern. 

Everything  that  i»  the  matter  in  this  coun- 
try can't  possibly  oe  the  fault  of  the  steel 
companies.  The  outflow  of  gold  is  due  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  Goverrunent  oflB- 
cials  In  l»ei  the  businesses  of  this  country 
had  an  export  surplus  of  almost  $6  billion 
The  Government  oaned  and  gave  enough 
monev  to  foreign  countries  to  put  us  on  the 
deficit  side  of  the  ledger  and  then  called  it 
critical 

Tlie  head  of  on-  union  controls  all  steel 
employees  and  that  is  a  monopoly.  The  re- 
cent wage  agreement  in  the  steel  Industry 
was  well  done  but  In  the  past  the  union 
requests  and  settlements  have  been  highly 
Inflationary.  Ther*  was  no  public  recrimina- 
tion and  reprimand  then  nor  suggestion  of 
C'io\ernment  Interference 

Joan   Bond. 

in(rea."5t   in  compensation 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
FuiToK  the  Wall  Street  Joi'bnal 

The  thing  that  annoys  me  is  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  no  wage  Increase  to  the 
Bteelworkers  The  10-cent  extra  allowance 
certainly  Is  an  Increase  In  compensation 

An  Increase  in  price  by  the  company  car- 
ries no  must  with  It  Customers  can  buy 
elsewhere  or  othei  materials  or  refrain  from 
buying,  but  when  the  steelworkers  say  they 
want  more  they  simply  get  It  or  shut  down 
tlie  whole  works. 

If  the  steel  exi-cutlves  had  said  no  In- 
crease to  workers'  would  they  not  then  have 
been  terrible  monsters? 

Edwin  Elliot. 


(>B(,ANI/I 

Editor,  the  Wai  i 

It  would  seem  1 
of  American  stoc 
They  are  unorgan 
eminent  official 
countless  thrifty 
their  savings  In  J 
enterprises 

Instead,    from 
pretend  that  the 
opfKjeed   by  only 
tives  " 

The  attack  on 
It  Is  a  blow  at  i 
and  should  shcK 
Nation  Into  getti 


N(,    .STOC-K  holders 

WATERrf>RD      N  Y 
--TRH.T  Jol'RNAL 

Ugh  time  that  the  millions 
kholders  were  heard  from 
Ized  and  ignored  No  Oov- 
ever  mentioiis  the  almost 
citizens  who  have  Invested 
>b-creating  and  tax-paying 

the  President  down  they 
Government  and  labor  are 
"a  little  handful   of  execu- 

steel    cannot    be   localized 
11   Investor-owned  Industry 
k    the   sUKTkholders   of    the 
ug  organized 

Wni.iAM    H    Barker 


BfSINES-iMAN'h    LIVELIHOOD 

New  York    NY 

EDITOR     THE   WALI    StREFT  JotTXNAL  " 

Since  Mr  Kennedy  has  proved  victorious 
at  regulating  the  price  of  steel  in  a  free 
market,  it  wou  d  be  well  to  clarify  one 
point  It  has  l>ecome  a  crime  to  make  a 
profit,  which  Is  a  businessman's  livelihood 
in  the  same  sense  a  workers  wages  are  his 

Vera   Y'oi  ncqi  ist 

TWO  OTHER  Participants 

Middle  Village    NY. 
Editor   the  Wall  Street  Journal  : 

Higher  steel  p:ices  would  hurt  most  of  us. 
not  only  as  consumers  (for  obvious  reasons) 
but  also  as  earners  (through  higher  costs 
to  the  Industries  In  which  we  earn  our 
living  I  While  we  share  the  President's 
wrath  at  the  fctlon  of  the  leading  steel 
manufacturers,  we  wonder  why  he  completely 
Ignored  the  key  role  of  Government  and 
labor    In    the   wi  ge-prlce    spiral 

Rodney    R     Adler 


time  to  iearn 

Baltimore    Md. 
Fiutor   THE  Wail  Street  Joi/bnal: 

I  nominate  af  understatement  of  the  year 
Roger  Blough.     Well    I  think  you  gentlemen 


can  readily  see  that  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  politics." 

And  I  think  it's  about  time  businessmen 
did  learn  something  about  polltlca. 

JULItrS    WOLTT. 

Two  editorials  deserve  attention  First 
Gtould  Lincoln's  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

The    Political    Mill — Kennedy's    Friendly 

Voice 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

President  Kennedy's  voice  at  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  was  conciliatory,  more  like 
that  of  a  cooing  dove,  ccMnpared  to  the 
strident  tones  he  used  a  week  ago  to  de- 
nounce the  steel  companies  for  Increasing 
prices.  He  made  no  apology,  however,  either 
for  what  he  had  said  or  for  what  his  adminis- 
tration had  done  to  beat  United  States  Steel 
and  other  companies  to  their  knees.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  public  Interest  had  been 
served  when  the  steel  price  increase  was  re- 
scinded. The  President  appeared  to  be  hold- 
ing out  an  olive  branch,  not  only  to  the 
steel  Industry,  but  business  generally,  which 
had  been  wondering  when  lt,s  turn,  or  any 
part  of  it.  would  come  for  such  drastic  use 
of  Influence  and  power.  He  recited  a  long 
list  of  things  on  which  he  and  the  steel 
companies  and  business  saw  alike  And  he 
also  recited  what  his  administration  was  try- 
ing to  do  to  aid  industry,  through  tax  credits 
on  money  used  to  extend  and  improve  indus- 
trial plants  and  through  more  lenient  depre- 
ciation allowances 

While  President  Kennedy  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded for  his  courage  and  for  t>eing  a 
strong  President  in  hU  operations  against 
the  steel  companies  last  week,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  surge  of  resentment  at  the 
tactics  he  used.  He  has  been  criticized  for 
using  hU  powers  to  fix  the  prices  of  steel. 
He  was  criticized  for  using  the  economic 
power  to  force  United  States  Steel  and  other 
companies  to  abandon  price  Increases  which 
they  said  were  essential  to  care  for  needed 
replacement  of  obsolete  facilities  and  plant 
extensions.  It  was  charged  he  did  this  by 
threatening  to  give  Government  contracts  for 
steel  to  companies  that  held  the  line  against 
the  price  increases  and  by  threatening  to 
deny  contracts  to  companies  that  insisted  on 
the  Increased  prices.  Tlie  Government  U  a 
huge  buyer  of  steel  He  was  criticized,  too. 
for  lashing  out,  through  grand  jury  investi- 
gation and  the  threat  of  punitive  measures, 
against  the  steel  companies. 

NEED    IS    NOT    DISPBt»VED 

The  President's  apparent  Justification  was 
to  preserve  the  country's  economy,  to  serve 
the  public  by  preventing  increases  in  prices 
of  steel,  basic  in  so  many  ways.  An  increase 
m  steel  prices  would  be  a  signal  for  price 
increases  all  along  the  line,  as  has  been  the 
cuse  In  the  past.  Admitted  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  price  Increase  by  steel 
was  HI  timed,  it  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated that  the  increases  are  not  warranted. 

The  President  said  several  times  yesterday 
that  he  has  no  power  to  fix  prices  or  wages 
It  is  evident  that  he  did  have  this  power 
and  used  it  against  steel— backed  by  loud 
protests  from  the  public.  When  he  was 
questioned  on  whether  he  would  move  in 
similar  ways  to  prevent  other  price  increases, 
however,  the  President  insisted  he  had  no 
power  to  fix  prices  or  wages.  Indeed  he  would 
not  say  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  a 
labor  union  demanded  excessive  wage  In- 
creases— increases  that  could  only  make 
price  Increases  essential  to  a  continuance  in 
business.  Obviously,  he  could  not  deal  with 
labor  as  he  dealt  with  the  steel  companies. 
He  could  not  threaten  them  economically  by 
producing  strikebreaking  workers.  He  could 
not  threaten  organized  labor  with  punish- 
ment under  the  antitrust  laws,  for  labor 
unions  are   not    subject   to  these   laws.     On 


the  other  hand,  organized  labor  can  threaten 
retaliation  at  the  polls. 

ONLT  CONGBESS  CAN  ACT 

Congreas  Is  the  only  body  which  can  deal 
with  Mg  labor  and  curb  It  when  it  threatens 
to  strike,  and  does  strike,  to  compel  higher 
wages  In  violence  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  general  public.  Beyond  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  amended  by  the  GrlfBn- 
Landrum  Act,  Congress  has  done  nothing 
about  labor,  save  in  some  particulars  relating 
to  national  defense  industries.  Nor  does 
there  appear  much  prospect  it  will.  Senator 
McClellan  of  Arkansas,  who  conducted  the 
Senate  investigation  of  racketeering  and  col- 
lusion between  labor  and  management,  has 
introduced  bills  to  strengthen  the  laws  where 
work  stoppages  are  threatened  in  transpor- 
tation industries  and  at  defense  production 
plants.  The  Kennedy  admlniatratlon  has 
still  to  recommend  any  laws  which  would 
deal  effectively  with  paralyzing  strikes. 

Obviously  the  President  was  seeking  to 
convince  business  he  is  not  Its  enemy.  He 
said,  In  effect,  that  his  administration  cher- 
ishes no  ill  wUl  against  the  steel  Industry 
because  of  last  week's  battle  over  prices.  He 
Is  contemplating  no  punitive  measures 
against  big  steel  which,  he  said,  had  cor- 
rected its  mistake  and  reaclnded  price  in- 
creases. At  the  same  time,  he  said  the  grand 
Jury  investigation  would  be  continued  to  see 
if  the  antitrust  laws  had  been  violated  and 
there  had  been  concerted  price  fixing.  But 
that  was  to  be  expected — the  administra- 
tion has  to  go  through  with  It.  for  obvious 
reasons. 

By  and  large,  the  President  gave  business 
a  pat  on  the  back,  expressed  his  friendship 
and  said  the  Government,  business  and  la- 
bor must  cooperate  for  the  good  of  all  the 
country — and  that  this  must  be  done 
through  collective  bargaining,  in  which  the 
public  has  a  tremendous  interest.  He  pre- 
dicted that  business  profits  would  be  greater 
than  ever,  and  that  Investors,  through  divi- 
dends, would  receive  their  full  share. 

Next  David  Lawrence's  article  in  the 
Star,  entitled  "Buttering  Up  U.S.  Busi- 
ness." It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
President  neither  asked  nor  was  given 
commitments  from  steel  in  labor  nego- 
tiations that  wage  increases  wouldn't  be 
reflected  in  price  rises : 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  19, 
19621 

Buttering    Up    U.S.    Business — President's 

Bid  to  Industry  Heu>  Softened  by  Side- 

sTEi»piNG  Query  on  Labox 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Kennedy  tried  in  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  to  "butter  up"  American 
business,  including  the  steel  companies.  He 
said  there  was  no  ill  will  toward  anybody 
and  that  there  was  no  room  on  either  side 
for  "any  feelings  of  hostility  or  vlndictive- 
ness." 

But,  unfortunately,  the  President  nullified 
much  of  what  he  said  when  he  refused  to 
answer  a  reporter's  question  as  to  how  he 
would  treat  labor  unions  if  they  do  the  same 
thing  the  steel  companies  did — namely,  if 
they  make  demands  for  wage  increases  that 
go  beyond  the  administration's  formula  for 
a  "hold  the  line"  or  stabilisation  program 

Tlie  reporter's  question  was  as  follows : 
■Assuming  that  a  price  increase  in  steel 
would  eventually  be  necessary  and  Justified 
do  you  have  any  thoughts  as  to  how  this 
price  increase  should  be  reached?  And,  sec- 
ondly, if  some  major  labor  union  made  ex- 
cessive demands  for  wage  increases,  would 
you  move  as  sharply  against  that  union  as 
you  did  last  week  against  steel?" 

The  exact   record   of    what   the    President 
said  in  reply  was  as  follows: 

•'Well,   to  take   the   second   part    first,   we 
had  worked  very  closely  with  the  steel  union 
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in  an  attempt  to  persuade  them  that  it  was 
la  their  Interest  and  the  country's  Interest 
to  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Council  nf 
Economic  Advisers,  and  It  was  done  And 
that  la  why  thla  matter  came  Into  p«u-tlcu- 
larly  sharp  focus  last  week." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  avoidance  of  an  answer  is 
regarded  as  particularly  significant,  because 
It  means  th<it  the  admlnlstratloa  Intends  to 
continue  to  put  pressure  on  business  and 
threaten  It  with  lawsuits  and  the  withdrawal 
of  orders  by  the  Defense  Department,  but 
will  exercise  no  analogous  pressure  on  the 
labor  unions 

Mr,  Kenned;,'  pleaded  that  he  doesn't  really 
have  the  ix)wer  to  restrain  wnt^e  Incre.wes 
Actually,  he  has  no  legal  power  to  restrain 
price  rises  either.  Mr.  Kennedy  seemed  tu 
sidestep  the  point  made  by  one  of  the  re- 
porters that,  by  holding  the  line,  he  was  ac- 
tually fljtlng  prices      The  reporter  said 

"Some  of  your  critics  feel  that  yi'u  set 
prices,  or  have  gone  Into  the  field  of  price 
control  by  Executive  fiat  In  the  steel  sl';- 
ation,  and  further  that  this  sets  a  precedent 
which  you  would  have  to  follow  in  future 
situations.  Do  you  feel  that  you  haie  set  a 
precedent  —  that,  as  these  situations  arise, 
you  would  again  have  to  Invoke  this  sort 
of  ix>wer''  ' 

Mr.  Kennedy  argued  that  "everyone  Is 
quite  aware  of  what  the  powers  are  of  the 
Government,  and  the  limitation  on  these 
powers  "    He  then  added: 

"But  I  have  not  suggested  th.it  our 
power — that  we  have  powers  to  set.  or  that 
those  powers  would  be  desirable  Ui  set 
prices  or  to  set  wages  " 

The  President  insisted  that  he  had  mef!y 
attempted  to  put  before  the  parties  on  both 
sides  the  Importance  of  the  public  Interest 
and  he  did  say  that  the  Interrelationship  of 
various  r.ictors  makes  the  public  Interest 
mandatory  in  these  matters.  He  put  r. 
this  way 

"Public  Interest  Is  very  definitely  Involved 
but  In  asserting  the  public  Interest  we  have 
always  recognized  the  proper  limitations  of 
th.-it— of  the  power  of  the  Cioveriuneiit  to 
enforce  any  Cfillectlve  bargaining  asfreement 
We  do  not  have  that  power  That  power  has 
not  been  given  to  vis  " 

Mr.  Kennedy  nevertheless,  did  not  hesi- 
tate last  week  to  use  all  the  pressure  aiul 
power  of  the  U  S  Government  to  force  the 
steel  companies  to  recede  from  their  an- 
nouncement of  a  price  Increase  There  Is 
no  power  to  do  this  under  the  law  but  he 
applied  It  never'hless  Ttie  Defen=:e  Dep.irt- 
ment  withheld  orders  promptly  and  ignored 
the  principle  of  comf>etitive  bids  by  simply 
shifting  contracts  without  requiring  forrn.t; 
.subml.ssion  Colncldentally.  a  Federal  gr  i.-id 
jury  lnvest:gatii:>n  of  certain  steel  companies 
w;»s  ordered 

Mr  Kennedy'.s  remarks  were  particularly 
unsettling,  however,  when  he  discu.ssed  fu- 
ture profits  and  productivity  He  gave  the 
Impression  tint  shareholders  should  be  con- 
tent with  a  record  of  high  returns  on  their 
investment  durini?  the  last  10  years  He  said 
nothing  about  the  current  situation,  m 
which  the  value  of  the  stock  held  by  United 
States  Steel  shareholders  Is  approximately 
<fi3.  compnred  to  $108  2  years  ago 

Mr  Kennedy  also  seems  to  think  that  the 
steel  Industry  would  get  a  1500  million  In- 
cre.tse  In  profits  when  steel  production  goes 
up  to  85  cr  90  percent  of  capacity  But 
nobody  In  the  steel  business  expects  any 
such  result  as  this  for  a  long  time  to  come 
In  fact,  the  realistic  experts  among  them  say 
th.it  what's  Important  Is  not  the  total 
amount  of  profits,  but  the  return  per  share- 
holder They  also  say  that  a  better  way  t<j 
me.Lsure  progress  Is  by  the  rate  of  return 
on  sales  which  the  steel  companies  receive 
TTie  Industry  figures  show  that  In  the  last 
4  or  5  years  these  percentages  have  been 
ste.idily  going  downhill. 


A  newsworthy  piece  of  In.'- mui'ii  n  In  the 
Preuld»"n*s  press  cunferen-'e  w;i8  his  adml.s- 
siou  that  at  no  timf  during  the  atlmlnl.stra- 
tlon'.s  discussion  with  t.^e  steel  companies 
before  the  decision  was  reached  to  raise 
prices  Was  there  any  aAnurimie  Kiveti  th.it 
there  would  or  would  not  be  a  price  In- 
crease. One  uf  the  re{)orters  had  aHke<l 
whether  such  assurances  were  given,  erher 
dlrectiy  or  Iridirrctly  hecnn.se  on  the  day 
the  contract  was  ratified  tne  President  hail 
•',ir''.l  "^'..i'  '.he  settlert.fi.t  wis  nonitill.i- 
•I'.n.irv  Mr  Kennedy  replied  tlnaily  that 
they  were  not  asked  and  they  were  not 
given." 

Tlie  foregoing  Is  an  example  of  what 
Amen -an  business  is  up  .\ga:n.st  ITie  Presl- 
Ueiit,  hiniaeif,  ha.sn  t  re'.ealed  cle.irly  Just 
what  happened  in  his  attenipr*  to  get  a  non- 
inflationary  '  settlement,  or  the  kind  of  pres- 
sure he  aseti  in  co«.-rclng  the  steel  companies 
to  wiililraw  their  price  inire.uc 

To  conclude,  it  i.s  my  hopr  my  prayer, 
m  thi-s  Ea.'^ter  .';f>a.s<:)n  that  all  of  U5  can 
take  time  to  reflect  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple.'; up«jn  which  our  country  i.s 
foundtHj  Fre»-doin  i.-^  the  cornerstone 
In  the  past  it  ha.s  btt-n  our  heriUixe  and 
hirthrii;ht  Let  u.%  not  change  it.  Our 
future  will  be  .-.ecure  only  a.s  our  free- 
dom I.s  .stx'urely  protected  by  our  Crt)V- 
'■rnmont  It  :,s  m  thi.s  spirit  that  I  have 
presented  my  views  here  t<xlay. 


GOVERNMP-.NT      BY      rRF-SIDKNTlAL 
ANGKR 

Mrs  WAY  Mr  Pix-aker  I  a.sk  unan- 
imou.s  rnnsent  that  the  L'^ntleman  from 
Michigan  Mr  Jdimnsfn!  may  extend 
his  remark.^  at  Vais  point  in  the  REeoRa 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPi-L^KER  I^  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Wa.shincton"' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr  Speaker,  hav- 
ing previously  expre.v>ed  my  own  opp<v.i- 
tion  to  '  Koverijnent  by  Presidential 
an«er  ■    I   welcome  President  Kmnedy  .s 

latest  .statement  that— 

.J 
This    administration    harbors    no    III    will 
.ig.iinst    any    Indlvidunl.    any    industry,    cor- 
poration     or      segm'«nt      of      the      .\mer!can 
'•conomv 

I  earnestly  hope  that  sub.sequent 
deed.s  will  confirm  these  fine  words 

I  also  hope  that  the  President's  avowed 
concern  for  "the  public  intere.st  '  will  ex- 
tend to  the  risine  cost  f)f  big  Govern- 
ment, to  excessive  Fe<leral  employee  pay 
mcrea.se  proposals,  and  to  reckle.ss  bi,: 
union  demand.s 

I  am  interested  too  in  Mr  Kmnedy  s 
statement  that — 

Everyone  Is  quite  aw.ire  of  wh.it  tlie  powers 
are  of  the  Government,  and  the  limitations 
of  those  powers 

And  in  hl.s  denial  of  any  intention  to 
set  prices  or  wages. 

Again,  the  proof  of  these  di.sclaimer.s 
must  await  future  events. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  risk  of  tjeing  ac- 
cused of  tiTinfi  to  "turn  back  the  clock," 
I  call  attention  to  some  sober  wLsdom 
which  is  all  of  10  years  old.  I  quote  from 
several  of  the  majority  opinions  of  the 
U.S  Supreme  Court  In  1952,  when  it 
ruled.   6  to  3,  that   President  Truman's 


seizure  of  the  .steel  mills  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Said  Mr  Justice  Black,  who  delivered 
ti'.e  opinion  of  Uie  Couit: 

In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  tlie 
Pres.den"  s  [xiwer  U)  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  exe«  uled  refutes  the  Idea  that  he 
is  t..  be  ft  lawmuker  The  Constitution  limits 
his  funrtioim  in  the  lawmaking  process  to 
the  reo«iniinenclii;g  of  laws  he  thinks  wise 
and  the  vetoing  <  f  laws  he  thinks  bad  And 
t^ie  Con«.tlt uf !'>r.  Is  neither  silent  nor  equlv- 
<K-al  about  who  sitall  m.ike  the  laws  which 
'ho  I'rtsldeiif   Is  to  ixecule 

Said  Mr  Justice  Doutjias.  in  concur- 
ring with  this  deciMon 

We  pay  a  pr.ce  f  ir  ur  .system  of  checks 
and  balances,  for  the  distribution  of  power 
amiing  the  three  branches  of  Government  It 
is  a  price  th^.t  t<><lay  m.iy  seem  exorblt-int  to 
num.'  1  Klav  a  kindly  President  uses  the 
■x-tzure  j-Hiwer  t..  e.'Ttci  a  wage  Increase  and 
•<■  keep  Uie  fclt-el  furiuuea  In  production 
Y. '.  toni'irrnw  ai.o'her  President  ml^h.t  use 
the  s.in-.e  p-iwer  to  pre.  cnt  a  wage  increase 
t -■  curb  U.ide  unl.r.iKts.  to  regiment  labor  as 
•  ippresBlvely  as  Industry  thinks  It  has  been 
r-^Ktmenled  by  this  felziire 

Speaking  of  Uie  claim  of  "inherent 
powers  of  the  Pre.udent,  Mr.  Ju.slic<' 
Jackson  said: 

Such  power  either  has  no  beginning  or  It 
hiis  no  end  If  it  exists  It  need  submit  to 
no  let{.il  restrain*  I  am  \\'>\.  alarmed  tliat 
11  Would  plunge  us  straightway  Into  dicta- 
torship, but  It  Is  at  leiist  a  step  In  that 
wrong  direction 

Mr  Justice  Jackson  had  .some  further 
observulion.s,  pertinent  today 

Executive  pnwer  has  the  advantage  t)f  con- 
centration In  a  single  head  In  whose  choice 
the  wh'ile  Nation  has  a  part,  making  him 
the  f  Hus  c.f  [)ubllc  h(ipe*  and  expectations 
In  ilrurna,  magnitude,  and  finality  his  dc- 
tiaion-.  »j  f.u  civers.h.ido*  any  others  that 
almost  oiune  he  fills  the  public  eye  and  ear 
No  other  pers^naluy  In  public  life  can  be- 
gin to  compete  wit.'i  him  in  access  to  the 
public  nund  through  modern  methods  i-f 
communications  By  his  prestige  as  head 
of  state  and  his  Infiuence  upon  public 
■  pinion  he  exerts  a  '.e-.erage  upon  those  whn 
are  supposed  to  che<  k  and  tmlance  his  pt^uer 
which  ofteu  cancels  their  effectiveness 

And  he  added 

With  iiM  Its  defect'  del.iys.  and  Incon- 
veniences nifii  h.i'.e  d;*  •)\ere<1  no  teohtUque 
f'>r  long  preventing  free  government  except 
•hat  the  Executive  t)e  under  the  law,  and 
•h.it  the  law  be  made  by  p.irliameniary  de- 
ht>eratloiis 

I  rr,spt^f fully  commend  these  wl.se  ad- 
monition.s  to  the  pre.sent — and  all  fu- 
uire— occupanL-i  of  tlie  Whit<-  House. 


TTIE    WARSAW    GHETTO 

Mrs  M.^Y  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  !Mr  HalpernI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  ger.tlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
IS  a  significant  anniversary- a  grim  but 
rloiious  one  Nineteen  years  ago.  on 
April  19.  1943,  the  world  was  given  in- 
disputable proof  that  the  human  spirit 
IS  unconquerable,  that  man  will  resist  to 
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the  death  oppression,  tyranny,  and  out- 
rage. Nineteen  years  ago  today  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  rose  in 
determined  revolt  against  their  Nazi  tor- 
turers who  were  determined  to  erase 
every  remnant  of  Judaism. 

The  epic  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  upris- 
uiK  is  a  deathless  saga  of  heroism — of 
the  spirit  of  man  which  would  not  be 
denied  and  rose  to  give  weakened  and 
starved  bodies  the  strength  to  hold  at 
bay  strong,  well-armed  Nazis  troops.  In 
the  5  weeks  of  resistance,  thousands  of 
Jevks  died,  but  they  died  only  after  a 
iieavy  toll  wtis  inflicted  on  the  Nazis. 

As  horrible  as  the  atrocities  peipe- 
trated  against  Jews  in  every  country 
were,  none  match  the  unspeakable  tor- 
tures endured  by  the  Polish  Jews.  On 
the  eve  of  World  War  n  there  were  over 
3  million  Jews  in  Poland.  In  the  terror- 
filled  years  that  followed.  Jews  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  killed — in 
the  streets,  in  the  unspeakable  hell  of 
the  extermination  camps — in  the  fire- 
ravaged  horror  of  the  ghetto  uprising 

When  Poland  was  overnm  by  the 
Nazis  in  1939,  every  effort  was  made  to 
stamp  out  all  vestiges  of  Jewish  settle- 
ments there.  Into  the  Ghetto  they 
I>oured  as  many  as  half  a  million  Jews  at 
once — in  an  area  that  had  been  inhabited 
by  80,000  before  the  tyranny  began. 
They  began  to  decimate — systematically 
and  calculatingly— the  Jewish  popula- 
tion, carrying  them  aw  ay  by  the  carloads 
to  the  'final  solution" — deatli  in  Tre- 
blinka.  in  Belzec.  in  the  other  infamous 
camps  that  abounded  in  Poland. 

To  list  just  a  few  of  the  grisly  statis- 
tics, on  July  22,  1942,  6.289  Jews  were  re- 
moved from  the  Warsaw  Ghetto;  July  23. 
7.815;  July  24,  7.444 — in  the  period  from 
July  2  to  July  23.  66.701;  142,353  were 
removed  in  August;  56.730  in  September 
And  these  oflBcial  German  figures  are 
just  some  of  the  statistics. 

The  Nazis  butchered,  but  they  could 
not  kill  the  spirit,  the  dignity  of  this  peo- 
ple. They  maimed,  but  they  could  not 
scar  the  beauty  of  hope.  They  degraded. 
but  they  could  not  debase  an  age-old  love 
of  life,  liberty,  and  God. 

The  fight  against  their  implacable  foes 
was  carried  on  by  the  bravest,  most  dar- 
ing, indestructible  Jews.  They  proved 
to  be  indominatable.  defying  all  threaU. 
Numbering  about  1.000  hard-core  ideal- 
ists, these  fighters  began  their  last  and 
most  glorious  fight  in  April 

On  this  day,  19  years  ago.  Na^l  storm 
troopers  were  dispatched  to  liquidate, 
forever,  all  traces  of  the  ghetto.  The 
Jews  were  outnumbered  by  at  least  1.000 
to  1,  and  in  terms  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment, perhaps  by  10.000  to  1  But  they 
fouRlit  on  for  better  than  5  weeks,  until 
sheer  force  of  arms  and  decimation  of 
forces  had  reduced  their  number  to  only 
80  .survivors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  appalhng  and  in- 
human action  is.  nonetheless,  an  ever- 
lasting memorial  to  these  fighters,  to  the 
spirit  which  was  unquenchable. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  declaration  by  the  Honorable  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Governor  of  my  State  of 
New  York,  proclaiming  April  19,  1962, 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Day. 


Waksaw  Ghetto  Day 
On  April  19,  1943.  the  world  witnessed  a 
scene  of  Incredible  valor  In  the  revolt  of  the 
Jewish  Inhabitants  of  the  Warsaw  Ohetto. 
Hopelessly  outnumbered  from  the  start, 
knowing  they  would  fall  and  without  mod- 
ern arms,  they  rose  In  rebellion  against  the 
might  of  the  Nazi  military  war  machine. 

Faith  and  spirit  were  greater  than  mate- 
rial things,  for  at  first  their  hopeless  rebel- 
lion was  successful.  With  the  bravery  of 
desperation  they  threw  back  the  first  attack 
of  the  storm  troopers  who  had  been  sent 
to  liquidate  them.  It  took  the  full  fury  of 
the  then  Irresistible  German  Army  to  crush 
them. 

These  unforgettable  patriots  fought  to 
death  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
On  this  day  we  honor  them  as  God-fearing 
men  and  women  who  preferred  to  die  fight- 
ing rather  than  to  live  on  bended  knees  In 
humiliation  and  slavery. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  19.  1962.  as  Warsaw 
Ohetto  Day  in  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal  of 
the  State  at  the  capltol  in  the  city  of  Albany 
this  29th  day  of  March  1962. 

By  the  Governor: 

Nelson  A   Rockefeller 
William   J.   Ronan, 

Secretary  to  the  Goi^emor 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues and  our  fellow  Americans  will 
join  in  this  significant  commemoration, 
honoring  the  spirit  of  these  freedom 
fighters  and  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  spirit,  the  peipetuation  of 
the  principle  of  liberty  and  freedom  for 
which  these  people  gave  their  lives. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  Tuesday.  April 
24,  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  11040. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  EASTER  RECESS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  BocGsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  adjourn  today  I  would  like  to 
make  the  observation  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  earned  its  Easter 
recess. 

We  have  passed  well  over  a  score  of  im- 
portant measures,  several  of  which  are 
on  the  statute  books  while  others  sent  to 
the  Senate  are  in  varying  stages  of  proc- 
ess toward  final  enactment. 

Of  course  the  bulk  of  our  labor  thus 
far.  as  is  usual  and  necessary  in  the 
early  months  of  every  new  sessiwi,  has 
been  performed  in  the  committee  room 
where  studies,  discussions  and  hearings 
must  be  conducted  prior  to  final  prepa- 


ration of  bills  for  action  by  the  House 
as  a  whole. 

ScHne  of  this  spade  work  is  still  under 
way  on  phases  of  the  broad  program  pro- 
posed in  a  series  of  presidential  messages 
and  communications. 

However,  hearings  have  been  con- 
cluded on  the  all -important  trade  ex- 
pansion measure  designed  to  meet  the 
development  of  the  European  Common 
Market  and  to  reduce  mutual  barriers  to 
the  free  flow  of  international  commerce. 

The  authorization  bill  for  foreign  as- 
sistance is  nearing  that  same  point. 

The  proix>sed  new  program  for  agri- 
culture is  being  written  up  in  CMnmittee 
and  ready  to  emerge. 

The  largest  of  all  the  appropriation 
bills,  that  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  passed. 

Action  on  all  of  these  will  be  among 
our  early  tasks  after  reconvening  on 
Monday,  April  30. 

The  list  of  major  actions  up  to  date 

in  this  2d  session  of  the  87tti  Congress 

follows : 

enacrd 

Jobless  retraining,  Public  Law  87-415; 
stoi-m  damage  relief,  Public  Law,  87-426; 
enforcement  provisions  for  Pensions 
Disclosure  Act,  Public  Law  87-420;  au- 
thority for  nationwide  program  of  re- 
habilitation of  juvenile  delinquents  be- 
fore Federal  courts.  Public  Law  87-428; 
temporary  increase  in  national  debt 
limit.  Public  Law,  87-414. 

passed  bt  house  and  senate 

Authorization  for  procurement  of  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  aircraft  including  the 
RS-70,  HJl.  9751;  college  construction 
program.  HH.  8900;  Peace  Corps  expan- 
sion and  authorization  for  fiscal  1963. 
H.R.  10700;  compelling  production  of 
documentary  evidence  in  civil  antitrust 
suits,  S.  167.  In  conference,  grant  to 
States  to  encourage  educational  TV 
broadcasts,  S.  205. 

passed  bt  house 

H.R.  10606:  Revamping  public  assist- 
ance programs,  raising  benefits. 

H.R.  10650:  Revenue  Code  revisions. 

H  R.  7927:  Postal  rate  increases. 

H.R.  3728:  Increased  compensation  for 
blinded  veterans. 

H.R.  10743:  Increasing  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

H.R.  10079:  Authorizing  continued 
U.S.  part  in  international  refugee  pro- 
grams, including  Cubans  in  asylum  here; 
reorganizes  loyalty,  security  functions  of 
State  Department. 

HJR.  7336,  HH.  946:  Measures  to  aid 
oyster  production  industry  whose  beds 
were  destroyed  by  storm  and  disease. 

H.R.  10162:  Authorizes  United  States 
to  join  with  other  countries  in  loans  to 
the  International  Monetary  Pvmd  to 
help  stabilize  world  currencies. 

APPBOPKIATIONS 

House  Joint  Resolution  612:  Supple- 
mental, Veterans'  Administration,  1962, 
Public  Law  87-404. 

HH.  10562:  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and 
executive  office. 

H.R.  10802 :  Interior  and  related  agen- 


cies.   

H.R.  10904 :  Labor-HEW. 
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H  R.  11038:  Second  supplemental,  1962. 
HR.  11151:  LegislaUve  branch. 
HR  11289:  Defense. 


EFFECT  OP  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY  ON  THE  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY    INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
my  good  friend  Arthur  Temple.  Jr.. 
president  of  the  National  Lumber  Mruiu- 
facturers  Association,  addressed  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association  on  the  subject  "The 
Trade  World  We  Live  In."  Mr.  Temple 
so  vividly  expressed  the  situation  facmg 
the  allied  industries  of  the  forestry  in- 
terests in  the  United  States  posed  by  the 
European  Common  Market  that  I  believe 
them  to  be  of  significant  interest  to  this 
body  in  further  deliberations  on  our  re- 
lations with  the  European  Economic 
Community : 

Tke  Tkaoe  Woau>  We  Live  In 
0«ntlemen.  tboae  of  us  wbo  make  frequent 
speeches  stxjii  stop  being  bothered  by  the 
truth  of  the  Biblical  quotation.  A  prophet 
la  not  without  honor,  save  In  hla  own  coun- 
try, and  In  bis  own  bouse."  But  we  do  get 
bothered  when  the  circumstances  of  business 
become  such  that  the  quotation  can  be 
modified  to  read.  "A  country  Ls  without 
profit  save  at  the  cost  of  Its  honor  In  Its  own 
house  ■■  We  want  to  know  why  this  should 
be. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  recently  had  the 
privilege  of  Joining  a  group  of  architects, 
constrxjctlon  executives,  and  building  mate- 
rial suppliers,  gathered  together  by  House 
&  Hume  magazine,  for  a  tour  of  four  major 
countries  of  E^Jrope  I  had  read  a  g')od  deal 
about  the  Conunon  Market  and  about  the 
new  vitality  of  the  Western  European 
economy  bur;,  like  most  Amerlcan.s.  I  had 
tended  to  scoff  at  the  Idea  that  this  Phoeni.t 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  war  constituted  a 
significant  thr^'at  to  our  own  world  and 
domestic  trade  Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
there;  1  have  seen  l^  I  couldn't  have  been 
more  wrong 

The  Comni'in  Market  Is  a  force  for  trade 
which  can  alter  the  entire  commercial  flow  . 
of  the  free  world  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
markets  and  our  own  growth  rate  In  the 
United  States,  we  must  understand  the 
Common  M.irket.  we  must  examine  lia  rela- 
tionship to  our  own  national  economy,  and 
we  must  take  economic  actions  which  will 
assure  that  despite  shifting  Influences  at 
home  and  abroad  we  will  receive  our  fair 
share  of  the  lumber  markets  everywhere 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  new  de- 
velopment The  European  Economic  Com- 
munry  (called  the  Common  Market;  U  a  4- 
year-old  economic  union  consisting,  at  pres- 
ent, of  Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands.  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg 
Great  Britain  has  announced  Its  decision  tt) 
apply  for  membership  and  Denmark  is 
negotiating  for  membership. 

The  objective  of  the  Common  Market  Is 
to  build  masA  coaaumptlon  within  the  areas 
by  removing  tariffs,  quotas  and  other  trade 
barriers;  tt)  create  a  uniform  extern.il  tariff, 
to  abolish  restrictions  on  the  movement   oi 


labor,  capiuil.  business  enterprises  and  .serv- 
ices anywhere  within  the  area,  to  coordinate 
monetary  policies:  to  establish  a  common 
agricultural  policy,  and  to  extend  benefits 
and  protection  to  the  aAs«>ciared  state's 
(colojiies  and  aasoclated  territories  mainly 
in  Africa* 

It  must  be  clear  at  once,  t.j  the  mo<it 
casual  observer,  that  In  effect  the  European 
Kconomlc  Community  Is  providing  lis  mem- 
ber aauons  with  the  s.ime  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic homogen.-lty  that  we  have  In  the 
Cnlted  States  an^ong  our  several  States 

The  mam  duTerence,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that  the 
.'ules  for  the  conduct  of  busmejss  within  a 
n.itlin  are  sni;  made  by  tha'  n.»tl.:n  and 
each  nation  is  exerting  every  effort  t*-)  struc- 
ture Its  procedures  in  such  a  way  th.it  U.i 
own  bu.sinessmen  can  have  a  business  ad- 
v.^itage.  In  essence,  the  countries  of  Europe 
are  applying  the  principles  of  sutes  rights 
to  the  needs  of  their  bu.slness  r^mmunity 
and  holdlr.g.  Invii  late,  the  p»jwer  of  deci- 
sions withm  their  own  b.jrders 

In  the  United  Stiites,  on  the  other  hand. 
we  find  the  n.jtlonal  government  lmpt)slng 
rui  inequitable  tax  system,  restrictive  regu- 
lation, and  other  harassmen's  of  bustneta 
acro.ss  the  board  In  a  way  which  more  often 
than  n  It  h.impers  the  economic  growth  and 
opportunity  of  every  businessman  regardles.s 
of  where  his  plant  Is  situated  and  regirdless 
of  where  his  markets  ;vre 

Pot  Instance,  if  the  State  .f  Tex. is  were 
Ui  give  a  Job  I  nxluclng  businesg  tax  advan- 
tage. It  could  be  nullified  by  Federal  tiijc  de- 
mands A  prixlucer  in  a  Conrnv^n  M.irket 
country,  if  given  a  business  .ulvan'.ige  by  his 
own  country  need  not  fear  that  sij'h  advan- 
t.ige  will  be  canceled  by  an  'ippre.ssive  tax 
from  the  overriding  p. -wer  of  the  Con.morj 
Market 

The  Common  Market  situation,  where 
country  c<impetes  ogaln.^t  covnitry  with  the 
same  gro^md  rules  and  within  the  same 
modus  operandi  U  a  healthy  and  t>enen.  lal 
Condition.  It  Is  the  very  essence  of  the 
spirit  of  free  enterprise  which,  frequently 
In  our  own  countrv  is  subordinated  to  socl.i! 
and  diplomatic  considerations  which  while 
gj<jd  must  be  balanced  against  the  growth 
ai.d  pr>sc)erlty  of  our  own  citizens 

Our  own  Federal  Government  had  the  fore- 
sight to  help  establish  the  Common  Market 
to  foster  economic  recovery  and  progress  in 
Europe  and  yet  our  Federal  Cioverrunent  does 
n.i',  espouse  the  s.ime  rules  fir  I's  dwn  busi- 
ness community  We  have  been  cornered 
into  a  sruatKin  where  our  frlend.i  across  the 
.seas  recognize  the  advaiiui^es  of  free  compe- 
tition In  .i  free  sm  if'y  and  sp.in.«or  it  wliile 
"ur  own  Federal  Government  freqiiently  ig- 
nores the  effect  of  ius  nctiuns  which  thw.irt 
the  eff  )rt  of  American  buslne^  to  remain 
free  and  competitive 

We  can  no  longer  harbor  the  belief  that 
our  shores  are  Inviolate  because  we  stand 
for  free  enterprise  We  are  being  faced  now 
with  a  dynanuc  f^irelgn  free  enterprise  sy.s- 
tein  L'l.less  we  jt-i  a  i..tr|on  move  boldly  Into 
f'reljj:-.  trade  we  will  be  driven  frim  the  mar- 
kftpl.icp  .u;d  be  relegn'ed  to  a  secondary  role 
In  world  economics  With  full  employment 
in  Western  Europe,  we  h.ive  nearly  5  mUUon 
unemployed  at  horr.e 

The  superior  rate  ni  growth  of  production 
of  new  pl.int  and  eqi.pment.  and  of  market 
vigiir  and  expansion  m  many  other  countries, 
makes  our  own  Industrlnl  mechanism  aptie.ir. 
relatively  to  be  grinding  to  a  halt  The  m.il- 
functloRlng  of  this  mechanism  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  lack  ot  readinea-.  of  our  busi- 
ness system     We  are  ready 

Tlie  adaptability  of  competiiivc  enterprise 
to  new  responsibilities  and  opportunities  has 
been  proved  too  often  to  be  indicted  now 
for  f.-Ulure.  The  defects  an-  apparent  In  a 
nebulous,  confused  national  poiii'v  espe- 
cially In  Jurisdictional  unrer»ain»les  among 
Government  departments  as   to   where   they 


stand  It  Is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
this  condition  makes  It  difficult  for  the  bxul- 
ness  community  to  find  out  where  It  stands 

I-et  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  point- 
ing the  finger  at  the  present  admlnUtratlon 
alone  The  condltlota  confusing  business 
li.ive  persisted  and  been  compounded  during 
.s''veral  admlnisLrallojis,  regardless  of  the 
j)ariy  In  p*.>»fr 

In  the  case  of  our  own  lumber  and  wood 
pr'xlucts  Industry  and  this  Is  true  for  In- 
dustry genernlly-  our  main  challenge  of  the 
moment  is  to  find  out  what  the  ground  rules 
are  .uid  who  makes  those  rules.  Too  often 
those  in  Government  who  should  bave  the 
gre.iteat  understanding  of  our  Industry,  do 
not  .ippear  U)  be  m.iking  the  decisions  The 
elusive  trail  to  decision  meanders  through 
the  Depwrtment  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
C'lmmerce.  the  General  Accounting  OfAce. 
.ind.  now.  seemingly  to  the  8t«t«  Depart- 
ment We  need  a  road  map  to  Oovernment 
reHiiiy 

I  subm.t  to  the  President  of  the  United 
.States,  that  there  Is  something  radically 
wrrng  when  your  own  people,  fanilllar  with 
every  aspect  of  an  industry,  cannot  ele«n 
out  the  confusion  so  as  businessmen  ws  can 
live  some  form  of  effective  communication 
with  our  Government  to  determine  our 
ohances  of  sUylng  In  buslne.ss  or  being  put 
out  of  business  We  want  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness, we  only  expect  Government  to  provide 
an  atin-wpliere  Uinf  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  do  so 

We  are  f)ccasl  mally  told,  and  sometimes 
from  unexpected  sources  'Here  Is  your  solu- 
uon  •  without  having  been  asked  "What  la 
your  problem'  ■  The  8<  lutlon  may  be  elab- 
bor.iie  The  problem  may  be  nonexistent. 
■r  a  distortion  of  the  real  dtfTlculty  We 
businejiamen  would  prefer  that  th*  State  De- 
partment not  exercise  powers  having  prl- 
tn.ir>  efft-cts  In  declsloru  affecting  our  dom- 
e.itic  Industry  until  It  u  suihorlzed  to  do  so. 
Yet  it  appears  Increasingly  obvious  that  this 
department  •  concern  with  building  up  other 
n.itioivs  takes  precedence  over  any  realistic 
eff  irt  to  make  full  utilization  of  our  own 
re«iourres  for  our  own  economic  development 
The  businessmen  I  talked  with  In  Europe 
gave  testimony  to  the  morale  of  their  busi- 
ness community.  Some  of  them  were 
frankly  puzzled  perhaps  I  should  not  go 
S.J  far  as  to  say  "amused"—  by  what  they 
hid  heard  and  read  concerning  the  pro- 
longed attempts  of  American  business  to  find 
out  whether  o»ir  Government  Is  or  Is  not 
ai-.tlbusineas 

If  '}.e  itnv>sphere  In  which  we  operate  and 
sell  18  to  be  created  by  the  State  Depart - 
men'  we  would  like  U)  know  It.  If  our  In- 
dustry Is  to  be  dlscfjuraged  from  greater  pro- 
du'-'ivitv  bec.Tuse  we  are  already  marked 
down  on  the  list  of  thoee  to  be  sacrificed  In 
the  administration's  trade  expansion  pro- 
p«iS4ils  we  demand  the  right  to  know.  At 
!••  isr  kn  .wing  the  worst,  we  can  prepare  to 
ri«iit  it 

We  urge  our  Government  nf)t  to  endorse 
Mild  expl.it  low  wage  conditions  In  other 
cun'ries  fit  the  cwt  of  Jobs  for  American 
workers  We  ask  Oovernment  not  to  go  fur- 
ther in  8uppre88i.>n  of  one  of  the  great 
.V)urce8  of  (  ur  national  we.ilth  and  employ- 
ment our  renewable  forests — at  the  ex- 
pense of  shutdown  ot  mills  and  plants  In 
.\merican  communities  and  the  loss  of  jobs 
to  American  workers  destroying  the  well- 
l>eing  of  entire  .American  communities. 

It  Is  not  within  my  province,  nor  within 
my  time  to  explore  the  many  ramifications 
of  the  administration's  seeking  powers  to 
ni-g.  iti.ite  tariff  reductions  with  Uie  European 
t'onunon  Market,  and  therefore,  with  other 
countries  under  the  most  favored  nation 
principle  Each  specific  of  the  program  must 
bo  Judged  on  its  own  merits  by  the  Congress. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  some  alternative  solu- 
tions in  many  arc.is  of  the  problem.    Nor  can 
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we  hide  our  heads  In  tlie  sand  and  fall  to 
realise  that  the  EEC  and  the  United  States 
must  have  some  form  of  free  economic  union. 
Our  disagreement  Is  In  the  proposed  pro- 
gram which  falls  to  recognize  Inequality  of 
opportunity  for  American  producers.  The 
basic,  ultimate  solution  Is  a  containment 
of  costs  for  American  producers,  a  profit 
Incentive,  and  an  attitude  and  action  hy 
Government  that — even.  If  not  directly  en- 
couraging— Is  at  least  not  punitive  to  do- 
mestic Industries  such  as  ours. 

I  l>eUeve  we  will  not  see  any  real  correction 
of  Inflation,  our  budget  deficit,  our  deficit  In 
balance  of  foreign  payments,  and  the  threat 
of  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  our  people, 
untU  the  question  of  costs  and  profits  In  the 
UiUted  States  Is  answered. 

Our  own  Industry  affords  classic  examples 
of  Just  about  every  factor  you  can  think  of 
In  terms  of  trade  reciprocity — as  It  sounds 
on  paper  and  as  It  works  out  In  practice 
when  American  producers  are  not  backed  up 
by  their  own  Oovernment 

Imports  of  hardwood  plywood  from  Japan 
and  other  countries,  where  wages  are  30  cents 
an  hour  or  less,  have  taken  far  more  than 
half  of  our  American  market,  have  caused 
a  large  number  of  companies  to  operate  at 
a  loss,  others  to  close  down.  and.  of  course. 
have  thrown  thousands  of  workers  out  of 
Jobs.  Since  1966,  the  hardwood  plywood 
Industry  has  made  two  appeals  for  relief — 
and  has  been  denied.  The  phrases  "peril 
point"  and  "escajje  clause'"  cease  to  be 
meaningful  when  Interpreted  In  a  way  that 
circumvents  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

Entirely  different  factors  are  Involved  in 
the  Increasing  spread  of  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  in  our  domestic  market.  In  the 
first  place,  our  Industry  has  long  been  In- 
clined to  broad  concepts  in  dealing  with  our 
Canadian  friends,  with  whom  this  country 
has  such  strong  economic  ties.  Canadians 
buy  16  times  as  much  per  capita  from  us — In 
all  commodities-  as  we  buy  from  them. 
Lumber  tariffs  are  inequitable  but  we  have 
leaned  over  backward  to  make  the  trade 
relationship  work.  Now,  however,  Cana- 
dian softwood  has  taken  12  or  13  percent  of 
our  markets  (and  Increasing),  and.  we  ars 
necessarily  reevaluating  our  situation. 

All  Its  complexities  were  explored  at  your 
own  Import-export  meeting  2  months  ago 
and  at  a  combined  meeting  of  the  NLMA 
Ftorelgn  Trade  and  Executive  Committee 
this  month.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  Cana- 
dian producers.  The  bsslc  problem  Is  that 
the  Canadian  Government  empathizes  with 
lumber  manufacturers  and  acts  In  an  eco- 
nomically fiexlble  manner  to  give  them  a 
comjjetltlve  edge  In  our  market.  By  way  of 
contrast,  our  softwood  producers  operate 
under  conditions  that  are  punitive. 

You  are  so  painfully  familiar  with  these 
punlUve  measures  and  policies  that  I  shall 
only  make  a  rollcall  of  a  few  of  them. 

First,  we  have  Government  timber  sales 
practices  that  force  the  costs  up  to  a  point 
at  which  our  products  cannot  be  marketed 
at  a  profit. 

With  Government  as  the  biggest  timber 
owner  In  the  country  (and  having  a  mono- 
poly in  many  areas  of  the  West) .  It  Is  to  the 
long-term  Interest  of  the  Government's  own 
forest  economy  that  Its  commercial  timber 
be  sold,  utilized,  and  replaced  with  new 
crops  of  better  trees  for  coming  generations. 
Tlie  present  policy  caters  to  speculative 
buyers  or  those  unable  to  carry  out  the  kind 
of  operations  that  embody  all  we  have 
learned  about  forest  management  for  sus- 
tained yield  In  the  last  half  century. 

Federal  accounting  procedures  are  partially 
refjponslble  for  this  suppression  of  proper 
utilization  of  a  constantly  renewable  source 
of  wealth  and  Jobs  of  essential  Importance  to 
o\iT  total  economy  Is  the  accounting  re- 
quirement to  get  the  highest  dollar  for  Fed- 
eral Umber  so  sncred  that  It  must  be  bought 


at  the  price  of  unemployment  and  commu- 
nity Instability?  On  this  score,  gentlemen, 
I  might  say  that  the  picture  Is  not  altogether 
black. 

On  February  21.  this  Industry  of  ours 
achieved  a  landmark  In  industry  unity,  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  wish  each  of  you  could  have  been  with  "us 
to  share  the  sense  of  pride  each  of  us  felt 
as  more  than  a  hundred  key  people  In  the 
solution  of  Federal  timber  supply  problems 
waited  for  the  Secretary  to  arrive. 

We  had  55  lumbermen  there,  representing 
every  region,  and  companies,  large,  medltun, 
and  small;  there  were  20  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen present  and  24  others  were  repre- 
sented by  their  principal  staff  assistants. 

We  had  a  good  case,  and  we  presented  it 
firmly  and  in  complete  unity,  without  fear 
of  reprisals,  without  thought  of  selfish  per- 
sonal Interest,  without  any  prior  deals  or 
commitments  having  been  made.  And  be- 
cause we  were  together,  because  we  were 
firm  and  forthright,  we  were  heard  with 
respect  and  understanding. 

Visualize  sitting  In  a  room  listening  to 
Senator  Watke  Morse  stating,  after  our 
presentation,  that  the  management  of  the 
national  forests  must  be  related  to  the  ring- 
ing of  cash  registers  on  the  main  streets  of 
dependent  communities.  However,  he  later 
negated  his  help  for  dependent  communities 
by  advocating  additional  Government  power 
over  our  Industry. 

Senator  Fa.^NK  Chttech.  of  Idaho,  called 
our  proposals  reasonable  Indeed  and  cited 
the  fact  that  there  were  twice  as  many 
workers  unemployed  In  the  woods  In  his 
State  than  there  had  been  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Feancis  Case,  of  South  Dakota, 
warned  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that, 
and  I  quote:  "The  curtailment  of  cutting 
national  forest  timber  would  only  create  a 
vacuum  In  the  market  and  that  vacuum 
will  be  filled  by  substitute  materials  which 
wlU  lead  sxirely  to  the  death  of  the  lumber 
Industry. ■• 

Representative  Julia  Hansen,  of  Washing- 
ton, called  for  Immediate  action  by  the  De- 
partment on  our  proposals. 

Senator  Macnuson.  of  Washington,  urged 
the  Department  to  enter  Into  Immediate 
conferences  with  the  Congress  to  cure  the 
Industry's  Ills. 

Congressman  Clem  Milleb,  of  California. 
demanded  that  these  matters  be  aired  at 
the  highest  policy  levels  of  the  £>epartment 
and  that  the  gap  between  the  lumber  pro- 
ducer, and  the  Secretary's  Office  be  closed. 

Representative  Tom  Mokhis,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, said  that  If  the  Forest  Service  was  not 
administering  the  law  of  1897  In  a  way  that 
served  the  modem  needs  of  the  lumber 
Industry,  perhaps  the  Congress  should  re- 
virrlte  the  basic  forestry  law  so  that  It  would 
serve  the  Industry  today. 

And  these,  gentlemen,  were  public  state- 
ments by  lawmakers. 

How  did  we  generate  these  spontaneoiis 
expressions  of  concern  for  otir  Interests?  By 
being  united  In  our  approach  and  convictions 
and  by  being  wholly  honest  and  reasonable 
In  our  demands.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  without  the  strong  statements 
by  lumbermen  from  the  WCLA,  Bernie  Orell, 
"Stub"  Stewart  and  the  behind-the-scenes 
Influences  of  Dave  James  and  Nat  Glustlna, 
we  could  not  have  achieved  the  marked  suc- 
cess we  enjoyed. 

This  session  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  presence  of  Influential  Members 
of  Congress  was.  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
significant  meeting  of  lumbermen  with  Fed- 
eral officials  In  history,  and  here  I  must  say 
that  Secretary  Freeman  received  our  presen- 
tation with  genuine  concern.  With  total 
Industry  support  we  will  win  a  vital  battle 
for  relief  from  unjust  and  uneconomic  prac- 
tices by  the  Federal  Oovernment  upon  which 
the  very  future  of  our  Industry  may  well 
depend. 


Second,  there  is  the  subsidy  that  west 
coast  Itunber  pvays  to  domestic  shipping. 

I  wonder  how  many  American  homebuyers 
really  know  that  the  Jones  Act — requiring 
that  American  products  shipped  by  water 
between  two  points  In  the  United  States 
must  travel  on  domestic  ships — means  an 
added  cost  of  $8  per  thousand  board-feet 
delivered. 

Recent  devaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  exporters  added 
another  competitive  edge  for  Canadian  lum- 
bermen— $5  for  every  $100  worth  of  lumber 
sent  Into  our  markets.  And,  of  cotu-se.  this 
advantage  comes  on  top  of  the  lower  prices 
at  which  the  Canadian  government  sells  Us 
stumpage  to  producers  and  the  lower  wages 
in  the  British  Columbia  region — principal 
competitor  of  otir  great  west  coast  region. 
Western  producers  must  absorb  all  these 
costs  to  be  competitive. 

Third,  there  are  other  extraneous  costs 
charged  off  to  lumber. 

We  are  taxed  for  the  superhighways  on 
which  logs  rarely  move.  At  the  same  time 
we  bear  the  entire  cost  of  building  access 
roads  to  timber  supply  which  are  In  large 
measure  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  general 
public. 

And  let  us  put  In  the  record  now,  that 
on  industry-owned  forest  land  there  were 
more  than  6  million  recreation  visits  by  the 
American  people  in  1960.  There  were  55.000 
nUles  of  road  open  to  the  public;  M  million 
acres  open  to  hunting;  37,000  miles  of 
stream  available  for  fishing,  and  735,000 
acres  of  lakes  open  to  the  public — all 
financed  by  private  capital. 

When  It  is  borne  In  mind  that  Oovern- 
ment owns  more  commercial  forest  land  in 
some  States  than  the  forest  industries  and 
requires  public  funds— over  and  above  Its 
timber  sales  and  other  income  from  the  for- 
est land,  to  provide  recreation — our  Indus- 
try's hospitality  looks  very  good  Indeed. 

Lumber  Is  the  only  building  material  that 
has  such  a  public-spirited  function.  Involv- 
ing extra  costs  for  faculties  and  extra  meas- 
ures for  protection  of  our  raw  material. 
But.  be  it  to  our  credit,  we  continue  to  ex- 
pand recreational  opportunities  for  the  pub- 
lic to  uphold  the  principle  that  America's 
forests  can  be  both  perpetually  productive 
and  perpetually  enjoyable. 

Fourth,  whenever  our  Industry  seeks  to 
take  the  initiative  to  develop  markets  else- 
where— such  as  our  effort  to  develop  a  hous- 
ing program  in  South  America — we  have  been 
unable  to  get  cooperation  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

When  disaster  struck  Chile  we  moved  In 
to  offer  assistance — much  later  the  admin- 
istration came  up  with  a  $30  mUllon  loan 
program  with  opportunities  for  private  en- 
terprise methods  absent  from  the  program. 
Fifth,  our  Industry  has  had  little  benefit 
from  the  Buy  American  Act. 

Through  Interpretations,  exemptions,  and 
exceptions,  there  is  no  effective  application 
of  the  Buy  American  Act  to  s<rftwood  lum- 
ber, the  major  item  affected  In  our  industry. 
Until  there  Is  mandatory  marking  of  Im- 
ported lumber  as  to  country  of  origin,  do- 
mestic producers  are  at  a  dlacul vantage. 

These  matters  that  I  have  cited  among 
others  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  ap- 
proach which  we  Insist  that  the  Congress 
will  take  when  It  considers  a  new  frame- 
work of  trade  legislation.  Certainly,  we 
should  not  accept  a  program  so  drastic  for 
some  of  our  industries  that  entire  communi- 
ties will  go  on  the  dole. 

The  administration's  proposed  relief  in 
face  of  a  new  flood  of  Imports  Is  to  give  the 
Jobless  65  percent  take-home  pay  for  a  year; 
provide  retraining  for  work  In  other  Indus- 
tries; and  money  to  move  to  another  job 
location. 

May  I  put  a  question  here:  How  will  other 
Industries  stand  the  impact  of  the  drop  in 
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American  consumer  buying  power  wh^u  this 
new   phaae  of  unemployment  begins ' 

Now.  for  the  businessman  who  Is  injured 
by  the  program,  the  Oovernment  Is  going 
tu  B;tve  him  technical  advice:  a  tax  benefit 
to  those  who  improve  or  diversify  their  pro- 
duction Into  other  areas;  and  lend  money 
for  modernization  That  Is  the  three-point 
prjgram  for  business  under  the  iidmmlstri.- 
tliiii  proposal. 

As  for  modernization,  which  the  planners 
-set  forth  as  a  means  by  which  American  in- 
dustry can  compete  with  low- wage  coun- 
tries. I  suggest  that  these  planners  go  take 
*  look  at  some  of  the  plant  and  equipment 
m  some  of  these  foreign  countries 

We  have  been  losing  American  supremacy 
m  this  regard  also  for  lack  of  profits  to  plow 
back  into  business  and  for  lack  of  assurance 
that  our  productivity  will  be  permitted  it*; 
proper  outlet  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
present  administration  Is  at  least  making 
noLses  indlcatini?  ;i  recognition  of  this  pro- 
gram 

It  was  only  about  \\  montlis  ago  th.a 
President  Kennedy.  In  his  stirring  Inaumr.il 
address,  told  all  of  us  that  we  should  not 
ask  what  our  country  could  do  for  us  but 
what  we  could  do  for  our  country  The  en- 
tire Nation  applauded  that  statement  .md 
yet  within  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  forces 
moving  to  lock  up  lands  for  exclusive  use  is 
playgrounds  without  any  considernrion  ff 
their  significance  as  economic  restnirces  f'>r 
Jobs  and  payrolls  We  have  seen  trade  un- 
ionists move  to  serve  themselves  and  not 
the  Nation  by  negotiating  a  contrir*  whir  h 
provides  for  a  25-hour  workweek 

Reductions  In  raw  material  resources  .x-.-iX 
111    productive  labor  will   never  do  .inythink,' 
for     our     country        Oentlemen      .\mertr:Hns 
need  m<ire  resources  and  more  en\plovmenr 
not  more  playgrounds  and  more  leisure 

The  trend  away  from  multiple- use  of  our 
forests  and  the  desire  to  Ux-k  up  vist  treii> 
from  all  access  to  the  typical  American  f .im - 
lly  in  the  name  of  preservation  ha.s  ot 
cotirse  produced  a  condition  of  constant 
intimidation  of  our  Industry  Witlulraw«ls 
actual  and  threatened  tnevir;ib!y  forte 
stumpage  costs  up 

Public  misconceptions  of  what  this  strxiK- 
gle  is  all  about  will  have  swaying  power  over 
many  candidates  for  Congresa  unless  we  our- 
selves do  the  educational  Job  necessary  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of  these  seemingly  be- 
nevolent programs 

It  occurs  to  me  that  each  of  you  h.is  an 
obligation  to  acquaint  your  own  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  with  the  fncus  with  re- 
spect to  the  economic  concepts  of  national 
forests  and  private  holdings  in  their  respec- 
tive States  and  districts  if  we  are  to  achieve 
a  truly  represenUtive  voice  in  the  Congre>.s 
of  the  United  States. 

I  firmly  believe  that  If  our  Representatives 
in  Congress  truly  know  the  facts  they  will 
vote  to  serve  the  beat  Interesu  of  their  dis- 
tricts and  their  States  If  they  dont  know 
tiie  facU.  It's  your  fault  and  mine  for  fail- 
ing to  prepare  and  present  a  convincing  pres- 
entaUon  of  the  facta  that  afTect  American 
buslneas. 

If  they  know  the  facts  and  still  play  f(x>t- 
looee  with  our  economic  lives,  our  businesses 
aur  employee*  well-being  and  that  of  our 
dependent  communities,  let's  work  together 
ind  get  them  out  of  ofllce.  If  thev  don't 
help  us.   then   they  can  t  complain 

It  WM  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brundets 
who  said  •Kxpwrience  should  teach  us  tr. 
be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when 
the  Oovernmenfs  purposes  are  beneficent 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but   without   understanding  '' 

The  American  people  must  understand 
that    utlliaatlon    of    our    Loniniercial    forest 


land  niu.^'  contui.ie  .c-i  a  b.usic  anU  renew- 
able wjurce  of  uur  wealth  They  inubt  un- 
derstand there  is  no  .shortage  of  our  raw 
material  and  that,  unlike  iron  ore  or  oil 
depoeitii.  we  can  continue  to  g^ow  this  raw 
material  at  an  ever-mere. i.sing  rate  ?hr"ugh 
scienliflr  forest  man.igement 

Cnjverninent  must  sell  a  re.i»<inal>le  pro- 
portion of  lUs  timber  as  it  matures  It  is  lu 
business  itself  m  this  regard  Yet  our  in- 
dustry unlike  tile  situation  in  other  coun- 
tries Carries  on  alone  in  developing  and 
promoting  markets  for  the  lumber  and  other 
forest  prL>duct.s.  markets  cm  whUh  Uncle  Ham 
as  Uie  biggest  owner  depend.s  and  exacts  ex- 
orbUunt  ra*  material  prices  from  our  in- 
dustry 

Mr  President  we  ask  >.i!i  U)  look  at  our 
Industry  a»  it  i.s  ,  leweU  by  our  reall.«tic  com- 
petitors abroad  and  open  equal  access  to 
foreign  nmrkets  fur  your  own  American  In- 
dustry We  ;isk  you.  Mr  President,  to  look  at 
our  Industry,  as  we  ourselves  view  it  as  busi- 
nessmen uncertain  from  one  day  to  the 
ne.xt  as  to  whether  we  can  continue  to  exist 
as  an  Indu.stry  with  s.j  many  political  pr««- 
sures  working  aaginst  us  I  think  you  will 
heed  our  plea  Mr  President,  because  it  la 
fair 

The  responsible  stewardship  of  forest  re- 
sources by  the  forest  prtxlucts  industries  is 
an  established  fact  The  very  word.  '  fores- 
try means  giK)d  forestry  There  is  no 
other  kind  And  gixKl  forestry  u  gLRKl  busi- 
ness There  is  no  su.stained  business  or  su.s- 
talned  pruAis  or  sustained  employment  with- 
out long-term  timl>er  management  And 
this  Uke.s  capi'ai  risk,  with  land  and  invest- 
ment tied  up  for  matr,  years  ThHt  is  whv 
Mr  President  we  need  to  ki...w  uo*  s..:ne  >! 
iMe  grouiid  rule»> 

We  do  not  ask  for  lielp  Mr  President,  in 
competing  with  our  fellow  lumbermen  or 
producers  oi  competing  niiiterials  We  t>e 
lleve  however,  that  advantages^  Kiven  to 
other  nations  should  not  t>e  deiued  the  :t 
million  dependent  on  our  industry  We  are 
engaged  In  a  strong  program  to  develop  m,ir- 
ket,s  .so  th^t  we  can  make  a  profit  tn)  tli  .t 
we  can  stity  in  business  and  provide  Jotjs  It 
we  are  forced  out  of  bu.siness  (lovernment 
will  have  to  take  over  the  whole  Job  of  pr<-- 
ducing  rnanufar-turnig  and  selling  or  el.'.e 
let  the  wea'.rh  of  our  forests  g. .  iiit</  lot.i; 
discard 

Tins  IS  not  the  cry  of  despair  Mr  Presi- 
dent Rather  than  asking  for  help,  we  ask 
only  for  some  relief  from  excessive  program- 
ing against  us  We  must  preserve.  Mr 
President,  the  Integrity  and  security  of  the 
freeman  In  America  who  capi tailzies  up«in  his 
own  sweat,  talent,  and  energy,  and  succeetls 
or  falls  as  his  own  master  The  freemen  «t 
our  Nation  are  the  Government  ut  this  Na- 
tion It  is  their  right  as  individuals  to  move 
forward  as  far  as  their  wills,  their  abilities 
and  their  opportunities  will  permit  them 
to  advance  If  we  stifle  the  freedom  of  every 
man  to  excel  and  to  realize  his  p<jtentiallties 
through  personal  effort  and  endurance,  then 
indeed  we  will  have  surrendered  the  security 
(jf  our  own  and  all  freemen  to  the  inevitable 
chains  of  economic  slavery 

Mr  President,  we  ask  U>  be  given  nothing 
and  offer  our  all  to  help  you  build  thu  Na- 
tion We  ask  you  to  examine  your  proframs 
and  ask  yourself,  'Am  I  doing  all  I  can  to 
clear  up  the  conUislon  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible  for  American  busineas  to  compete  in  in- 
ternational markets  with  foreign  producers 
who  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  their 
governments''" 

We  know  Mr  President,  that  what  you  do 
for  American  business  will  t>e  criticized  b> 
some  who  don't  have  to  face  the  daily  obli- 
gation of  having  to  provide  Job*  for  people 
But  this  Mr  President.  Is  a  cross  I  know 
you    are    willing    to    bear      So    then,    ask    us 


what  we  can  do  to  help  you  Uft  and  bear 
thu  burden,  and  we  shall  share  and  lighten 
your  load  and  bear  It  gladly.  And  what  la 
more  we  will  help  you  demonstrate  anew 
to  the  world  the  greatneaa  of  freemen  In  a 
free  country  working  together  through  tlie 
greatest  economic  system  ever  introduced 
on  this  planet  Uie  free  individual  American 
enterpri.se  system 


RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT   IN 
THE  FIELD  OF  AERONAUTICS 

Mi  albert  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
uiianimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  King]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KINO  of  UUh.  Mr  Speaker.  a.s 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  AstronauUcs,  I  have  been  deeply 
impre.ssed  and  pleased,  as  I  know  my  col- 
IfiiKues  have  been,  with  the  great  strides 
that  we  as  a  nation  have  made  In  apace. 
chmaxed  most  recently,  of  course,  by 
Col  John  Glenn  s  spectacular  orbital 
flu'hi 

Yet  while  I  enlhusiastically  applaud 
th»-  viuoroii.s  empha.sis  we  have  given  the 
space  effort,  and  while  I  recognize  that 
our  .space  committee  i.s  responsible  in 
\a.iKv  measure  for  that  emphasis.  I  do 
want  to  express  one  note  of  concern 
iiboui  ir 

As  \\r  viuorousiy  push  research  and 
developm.nt  in  .space  work,  we  must.  I 
believe,  also  continue  to  pusli  our  n- 
i>earch  and  development  in  a  closely 
relat-.d  field,  the  field  of  aeronautics. 

I  know  that  many  .scientl.sts  and  engt- 
n.eis,  inrludinfi:  experts  in  government 
M.in  my  concern  about  the  need  to  focu.s 
on  this  important  problem.  Many  of 
tht-m  feel,  with  alarm,  that  this  country 
ha.s  so  intensively  focustnl  its  Interest 
.iiid  energies  on  the  space  effort  that  Its 
inU'rest  in  aeronautics  has  seriously  per- 
hai>s  dangerously,  waned  This  country 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  Its  progress  in 
the  aeronautical  .sciences 

Tlie    aeronautical    sciences    and    the 
a.stronautlca!       sciences       are       closely 
related  fields     In  countless  instances  the 
progress  which  we  make  in  one  of  these 
flelds  will  aid  our  progress  in  the  other 
It  IS  important  that  we  keep  our  perspec 
tive  in  the  vast  field  of  flight.    Our  long- 
range  national  interests  will  be  most  ef- 
fectively served.  I  think,  by  a  balanced 
approach      This  i.s  reflected,  of  course 
to  NASA  *""''   '^'^'''^  ^^^  Congress  gave 

Recent  developments  have  made  many 
of  us  inclined  to  think  of  NASA  as  a 
space  agency  and  only  a  space  agency. 
but  as  John  Stack,  the  director  of  aero- 
nautical research  at  NASA,  likes  to  re- 
mind us.  the  first  A  in  the  name  stands 
for  Aeronautics. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period,  the 
United  States  has  dominated  both  the 
militaiy  and  commercial  development 
and  production  of  aircraft. 
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I  am  satisfied  that  this  Nation  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  dominant  position  in 
overall  aeronautical  technology.  How- 
ever, our  leadership  is  being  challenged 
and  challenged  intensively  by  the  Soviet 
Union  Our  dominant  position  in  this 
luld  will  not  perpetuate  itself  Indefl- 
nit^'iy  unless  we  make  continued  leader- 
ship in  aeronautical  technology  one  of 
our  national  goals 

Clearly  it  should  be  one  of  our  goals. 
ITie  development  and  production  of 
.super.'ionic  and  hypersonic  aircraft  have 
many  far-reaching  implications,  which 
bear  not  only  upon  our  continued  aero- 
nautical supremacy  but  also  upon  our 
military  strength,  our  industrial  progress 
and  our  national  security. 

It  .should,  In  fact,  be  a  concerted  goal 
within  the  free  world.  To  achieve  it. 
this  country  should  not  hesitate  to  draw 
upon  Uie  scientific  resources  of  the  free 
world. 

For  .several  reasons,  we  should  be  mov- 
ing, and  moving  strongly,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  developing  aircraft  which  will  fly 
at  speeds  of  mach  3  and  faster.  In  this 
effort,  we  should  utilize  whatever  tech- 
nology the  free  world  has  to  offer. 

We  would  suffer  another  serious  set- 
back in  the  cold  war  if  the  Russians  be- 
came the  first  to  achieve  a  recoverable 
space  Ixwster.  Yet  the  Russians  could 
very  well  score  this  important  first,  be- 
cause they  have  been  working  intensively 
on  multiple-cycle  air-breathing  technol- 
iij^y  in  aeronautics. 

We  must  inten.sify  our  own  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  do  so  now,  if  we  are 
to  hold  any  hope  of  averting  this  setback. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  National 
Observer  on  April  8.  It  bears  upon  the 
competition  which  the  free  world  faces 
in  the  development  of  hypersonic  trans- 
ports and  recoverable  boosters.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  Soviet  threat,  it  also  recog- 
nlz<'s  the  possibility  that  the  challenge 
can  best  be  met  by  our  drawing  upon  the 
scientific  resources  of  the  free  world. 
The  article  follows; 

A   St'Piaj  jETLiNFit  To   OtrmvN  Sin    Whisks 
Into    Virw 

Tlie  supersonic  airliner  may  yet  get  off 
Uie  ground. 

Last  week  Najecb  EUac  Halaby,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  .\vlation  Agency,  said 
the  Oovernment  will  soon  award  $11  million 
In  research  contracts  on  a  commercial  ver- 
slnn  of  this  transport  vhkt  wlU  fly  so  fast  it 
will  outrun  the  Sun. 

Before  the  first  supersonic  transport  (SST) 
streaks  down  the  runwty  in  the  early  IBTO's, 
staggering  research  and  development  prob- 
lems must  be  solved,  sad  equally  staggering 
costs  must  l>e  at>eorb<'d.  But  Mr.  Halaby. 
anyway  feels  that  this  country  cannot  afford 
not  to  build  it. 

It's  not  Just  the  estimated  »3  to  $4  billion 
world  market  for  such  an  aircraft,  says  Mr. 
Kalaby.  It's  not  Just  the  large  segment  of 
world  passenger  traffic.  It's  not  Just  Inter- 
national prestige,  or  e>en  the  plane's  possi- 
ble use  as  a  troopcarrler.  "It's  not  Just  all 
that,'  he  says  forcefully.  "It  la  a  question 
of  Are  we  going  ahea<l  with  our  technology 
and  leadership  In  aviation?  I  think  we 
shi  uld." 

Ilie  aircraft's  2,0CO-m.p  h  -plus  speed, 
combined  with  the  vagaries  of  shifting  na- 
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tional  and  international  time  zones,  will 
cause  confusion  In  the  passenger  cabin.  An 
SST  leaving  New  York  City  at  9:30  am.  EST. 
will  arrive  in  Loe  Angeles  at  8  a.m..  PST.  A 
man  could  leave  New  York  for  Tokyo  at 
breakfast  time-  and  find  himself  having 
breakfast  In  San  Francisco,  and  again  Ln 
Honolulu,  en.   route 

ri-ICHT    TEST    THIS    DTC \Ut. 

This  first  American  mach  3  (three  times 
the  speed  of  sound)  airliner  could  be  flight 
tested  In  the  late  1960's:  by  the  early  1970's  It 
could  be  whisking  passengers  from  Nev^'  York 
to  L<ondon  In  about  2  hours  (one  third  the 
present  flying  time). 

John  Stack.  Director  of  Aeronautical  Re- 
search for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA),  says  when 
that  day  comes,  "speculators  will  probably 
be  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  take  a  couple 
ul  tallllon  bucks  out  of  a  London  bank,  fly  to 
New  York  and  get  an  extra  days  interest 
on  it." 

Great  Britain  and  France  are  working  to- 
gether on  an  aluminum  plane  to  fly  some- 
what slower  at  mach  2,  may  get  It  into  the 
air  first.  But  aluminum  loses  its  strength 
beyond  mach  2,  hence  American  aeronauti- 
cal engineers  see  little  growth  potential  for 
.such  an  aircraft 

It's  also  a  gCKjd  bet  that  the  Soviets  will 
fly  some  form  of  mach  2  or  mach  3  trans- 
pcirt  l>efore  the  United  States. 

As  en\isaged.  the  SST  will  he  a  striking 
airplane 

Two  thirds  the  length  of  a  football  field. 
with  a  possible  wing  spread  of  100  feet,  the 
aircraft  will  stand  three  stories  high  Pour 
to  six  jet  engines,  generating  more  than 
150,000  pounds  thru.-t,  will  propel  the  SST 
over  a  4  000-milc  range  at  cruising  altitudes 
of  65.000  to  70,000  feet  The  plane  will  carry 
150  i)a.ssengers 

One  of  the  biggest  worries  is  the  problem 
fif  "sonic  IXKim"  caused  by  the  shrxkwave 
that  moves  downward  from  and  .^long  with 
.".n  airplane  in  supersonic  flight.  With  a 
crack  like  artillery  fire.  It  can  shatter  win- 
dows, damage  structures,  and  disturb  entire 
communities. 

Finally,  the  SST  will  be  a  "rubber"  air- 
plane; it  must  use  conventional  alrflelds  and 
runways,  operate  efficiently  over  a  wide  range 
of  speeds  from  subsonic  to  supersonic.  The 
two  speed  ranges  are  antithetical  as  far  as 
wing  shapes,  propulsion,  etc.,  are  concerned. 
For  example.  In  supersonic,  hlgh-altltude 
flight,  an  airplane  cleaves  the  air  best  with 
highly  swept  back  wings;  when  landing  and 
taking  off.  it  requires  more  wing  spread. 

To  meet  this  problem,  NASA  engineers 
have  long  been  experimenting  with  a  "vari- 
able sweep"  or  "variable  geometry"  wing 
which  could  be  moved  forward  and  back- 
ward mechanically. 

ENCINKS    MUST    CHANCE 

Todays  Jet  engines  will  not  be  versatile 
enough  for  efficient  subsonic-supersonic 
flight,  says  A.  J.  Evans,  deputy  to  Mr.  Stack. 
Therefore,  a  new  "engine  cycle."  or  method 
of  generating  power,  must  be  worked  out. 
The  poulbllity  under  study  Is  a  turbofan- 
ramjet  combination. 

The  rather  conventional  Jet  turbofan 
would  power  the  airplane's  takeoff  and  ini- 
tial acceleration.  The  ramjet,  which  can 
only  operate  at  high  speed,  would  provide 
cruise  propulsion. 

The  economic  picture  is  a  subject  of  hot 
debate  in  aviation  circles.  Mr.  Halaby  has 
requested  another  %2b  million  In  "seed 
money"  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  to  round  out  a  2 -year  basic  research  effort. 

He  Is  frank  to  say  that  until  the  results 
of  2  years'  research  Is  in.  he  isn't  sure  what 
kind  of  "Government-industry  formula " 
can  be  worked  out.     But  he  firmly  maintains 


that    support    by    private    Industry    will    be 
forthcoming. 

"One  estimated  total  coet  of  developing 
and  building  a  fleet  of  supersonic  transports 
was  $2  billion  for  145  aircraTt,""  he  says. 
Another  figiu-e  was  $12,600,000  to  $20  mil- 
lion per  Individual  aircraft.  No  manufac- 
turer—not one — will  step  up  to  this  kind  of 
a  bill;  hence  the  Government  must  play  a 
large  part   " 

Airline  presidents,  with  subsonic  Jet  bills 
still  to  pay.  and  many  empty  seats  In  their 
new  600-miles-per-hour  Jets,  have  Just  fin- 
ished a  bad  year.  Their  eyes  roll  back  in 
their  heads  at  mention  of  supersonic  trans- 
port costs — but  they  all  agree  that,  somehow, 
the   United   States   must   build   It. 


PUBLIC      LAND      MANAGEMENT 
MARKS  150TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr-.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v.ou  d  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Houi,e  to  what  I  consider  to  be  an  im- 
portant anniversary  which  will  occur 
next  week  while  the  House  is  in  recess. 

Next  Wednesday,  April  25,  1962,  will 
mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  General  Land  OflBce 
which  is  now  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  marking  the  sesquicentennial 
of  Federal  administration  of  public 
lands,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  pleased 
to  tell  the  House  that  our  former  col- 
league. Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  has  been  making  significant 
progress  in  modernizing  land  manage- 
ment techniques  and  procedures. 

I  have  had  occasion  at  other  times 
and  wish  again  to  state  for  the  record 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  its  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  had  good  working 
relationships  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  regardless  ot  the  adminis- 
tration in  power.  As  we  enter  the  151st 
year  of  active  management  of  our  public 
lands,  I  am  pleased  to  further  inform 
you  that  we  are  working  in  our  commit- 
tee in  a  bipartisan  endeavor  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  will  modernize  the  under- 
lying policies  governing  our  public  lands : 
I  hope  that  we  can  bring  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  during  this  anniversary  year. 
which  will  also  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act  of  1862,  and  the 
Land  Grant  Transcontinental  Act  of 
1862. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  PFXDST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
Chairman  Aspinall  in  greeting  the  De- 
pai-tment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
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of  Land  Manastement  on  the  occdsun:  nt 
the  150th  anniversary  of  planned  man- 
a»!ement  of  the  public  land.^  ol  thr 
United  States 

A.s  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
infoimin«  the  House  of  the  fine  spirit  of 
c-nuperation  that  exists  between  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
attement  and  its  Director.  Kt.rl  S  L^nd- 
sltom.  who  was  formerly  on  our  stafT 
and  IS  familiar — like  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Interior  himself — with  the  prob- 
leni.s  both  downtown  and  here  on  the 
Hill. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  !•  - 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  tifntleinan  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Spenkei  I  too. 
de.siie  to  a.ssociate  my.self  with  the  le- 
rnarks  of  the  Honorable  Wayne  N 
AsPiNALL  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs  Committee,  in  sending' 
Kreetine;s  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manace- 
ment  on  this  historic  occasion  As  has 
been  indicated,  next  Wednesday  will  be 
the  150th  anniver.sary  of  the  creHtion  of 
the  Cleneral  land  r)fflce  who.se  f'.inetion- 
have  since  t)een  taken  over  bv  thf 
Bureau    of    Ljind    Management 

ThrouKh  the  years  that  I  have  been 
here  m  Congress  through  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  through 
Republican  and  Democratic  control  of 
Congress  we  have  bipartisan  coop«M  a - 
t!on  by  both  the  Committee  of  Iiitenor 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of 
[.and  Management  In  recent  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  w»-  have  been 
Aflvi.sed  of  some  of  the  effort.s  beink.- 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  moderiuze  its  mana'^enient  tech- 
niques     On   the  occasion  of   this  Mnr^i- 


versary.  I  wish  them  well  at 
thev   Rr^'  successful 


M"'  that 


THF    F: ASTER    RECESS 

Mr      ALBERT        Mr     Speakt ;       I     a.^k 
unaiumous  con.-^ent  to  addres.s  the  Hou.-^t 
I   minute  and   to   rcvi-*'   and   ixtcnd 
remark.s 

!.•>    there    objt'Ction 
trie    t;eiUU-inan    fiom 


SPEAKER 


or 


for 
my 

The 
to    the    request 
Oklalioma  ' 

There   was   no  objection 

Mr  AI  BERT  Mr  Speake;  I  lake 
thi.s  time  personally  to  thank  all  of  the 
Mt-mbers  of  the  House  and  all  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Hoii.se  for 
their  cooperation,  tolerance  patience, 
understanding  and  assistance  duriny  the 
flI.^t  100  days  of  the  2d  .session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  I  join  all  Mem- 
oes of  the  House  in  expressmi;  our  uiali- 
tuie  to  you  for  the  wise  and  fair  manner 
.r.  which  you  have  presided  over  tlils 
House  and  for  the  high  quality  of  your 
leadership  To  you  and  to  Mrs  McCor- 
mack   and   to  all  Members    officers  and 


employees   of    the    House    I    extend   my 
heartfelt  wishes  for  a  happy,  blessed  and 

"Afll-eaMied   Easter  holiday 


SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimou.s  con.sfiit  permi.s.sion  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following,'  the  levii.s- 
lative  prok;iam  and  any  si>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,   wa.s  k; ranted   to 

Mr    Ry^n  of  New  Yoi  k    for  10  minutes 
tudav 

Mr  ALi.tR   for  1  hour   todav. 

Mr    Dfrv\[nski    foi    I   hour   on  May  3 
196J. 


KX!  KNSK  u\    I  >F   HKMAFiKS 

By   unanimous  c<m.«enl    p«'rmus.sion  to 
extend    remarks    in    the    Congressional 
Rei  ord    o:  to  revi.s-    and  extend  remarks 
wa.s    granted    to 

Mr    Pl'LTON 

Mr    Mason  and  lo  include  a  mat;a/ine 

article 

Ml       Pf'    INSKl 

I  hr'  folk)Wiiu:  Members  at  the  request 
if  Mr>  M»Y  and  to  includ''  extraneous 
matte: 

M:    (  )sTf:R  I  \i. 

M'    Mai  OREi.oR 

I  .^t  follov^ing  Members  a!  Ihr  :r()U(-  I 
of  Ml  .ALRFRr  and  fo  iiirluilt  •■\! :  aru-ous 
mat  •-<  : 

Mr     KiRiA^N 

Mr   Bailey  m  2  instances. 

Mr   Povm:i  t 

Mr      K\STENMEIEK 


SENA  IE   ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  hus  si^na- 
;u;>'  to  an  enrolled  bill  tif  the  Senate  of 
l\\^•  follow  ir.i;  title 

-■-'  -'06  Au  dd  U>  aineiiU  the  CDmniuiiicii- 
:.i>iii4  Act  ul  19J4  t>>  estabiuh  a  priit(ruai  ol 
Federitl  nuiUhmK  jti.iats  fir  the  construc- 
llmi  >f  U'le\  :.-ili«ri  bf  ladraatinK  !<iciUtles  ti  Ij* 
UNt-cl    I    r  rclu-Hti' viml  purp"**"* 


ADJOl^FtNMENT 


Mr  AlJiERI  Mr  Speakei  I  mu.e 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn 

The   motion   was  agreed   to 

The  SPEAKER       Pursuant  lo  the  pro- 
visions of   Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution 
465.    the    Hou.se    stands    adiourned    until 
12    o  clfx"k    no<^>n    on    Mondav     April    30 
1962 

Thereupon  'at  I  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes p  m  '  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  465  the  Hou.se  adjourned 
until  Mondav  Aiiril  30  1962  at  12  o'clock 
noor. 


EXECLTIVl-    COMMUNICATIONS 

prrc 

ruder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
th.e  Speakers  table  and  referred  fus  fol- 
lows 

l!ifi3  A  communic.4tion  frum  tlu-  Presl- 
dfi.r     of     the     United     .st.tte.s      Iran-niif  ting 


ameiulrneiitit  t,,  the  huflgft  for  the  flBcal 
yetir  1963  In  the  amount  f)f  $80,000  for  the 
l>l,iw:tip  River  Buln  Commliwlon  and  a 
pr.>ix*ie(l  prMviJiion  for  the  UH  Htiidy  Com- 
iiii.s.si.)i;  TpKiH  (H  Doc  No  3»8);  to  the 
I'oiiunltfee  .m  .fppropriatloni.  and  ordered  U» 
tw  prin'e<l 

\i>M  A  l«'tter  from  the  DlrectA)r  0(Tic«  of 
rnier«enrv  Plnnnlng  Executive  Omce  of  the 
frcHidpiit  triin^nuttlng  h  drnft  of  m  proposed 
()i!l  fntnieii  A  hill  to  amend  the  Defenne 
Produ.  tum  Art  of  lU.M)  as  amended,  and 
f  ..'  "tlier  purpo.>»eb  .  to  the  Conimltt«>e  on 
B.inkoiK    iind    Currency 

19«;i  A  Iftter  fmn.  the  Comptroller  Ocu- 
er.il  i.r  the  I'nlted  Stateg,  tranMulttltig  a 
re^Mirt  mh  the  review  of  management.  utUl- 
/4tU..n  ..nd  fiiHinten.mce  f)f  selected  land 
and  huUdiiiK's  in  the  l«t  and  12th  Dtatiicta 
t  S  Ci.ii.^t  (Umrd  Treasury  Department,  to 
tlie   lOiiuiottee  on   tKivernnient  Operation* 

t96<5  A  >iter  from  the  AdmlnlaUalor, 
Ciener.tl  y^rM.  cs  AdnunlBtratlon,  trananill- 
tinii  the  rep<in  of  the  Arrhlvlut  of  the  United 
Sfntr<i  oi.  record.^  prop<*eti  for  disposal  un- 
(Ifp  the  l.iw  t.i  tlie  Comrtutlee  on  Hnviae  Ad- 
iinniatrHt  Ion 

11*67  A  cninmunicatiun  from  the  Presi- 
dent <il  ttie  Unilt-d  .-Slates.  tranamltUnf  a 
draft  of  rt  prup«j««Hi  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
auth(»rUe  ttie  witJiholdlng  from  the  pay  of 
civilian  etiipl'iyeen  of  the  United  Stataa  the 
due-^  fi>T  niembernhip  In  certain  employee 
'rK«niz)4tion».        to    the    Committee    on    PtjbI 

Offl.  r    .iiid    C'UU    lT«TVli-e 

H*fl«  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Xm- 
in.^ra'.i.in  and  Nalur.iiizatlon  Uervlcc,  Uis 
I>ep.irtment  of  Jiistlce  transmlttlnf  copies 
if  orders  .suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
;»  lilt  of  the  {>ervui.s  Irnolvetl  pursuant  to 
ttie  Irnn.lgrntlon  und  Nationality  Art  of 
I'll.'     I  .  'h«-  C"riirni' 'e*-  on  the  Judiciary 
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Lnder  clau.s*-  2  of  rule  XII!.  reports 
of  rommittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
prop«'i    calendar    as  follows: 

M.'  arniEKPORn  Conuulltee  on  In- 
terior >ind  Innulur  Affairs  H  478  An  act 
to  eatiiblish  th»-  Point  Reyee  National  Sea- 
shore in  the  .stHte  of  California.  ar>d  for 
other  pvirp<me8  with  amendment  (Kept 
No  1628  1  Relerred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  nn  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  Ml  MILI^N  C.immittee  on  the  Dls- 
tri.  t  ..f  C..Uin»bl.«  S  1745  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  AuRimr  «  1956  relating  to  the 
re«riiUtlon  nf  faren  for  the  transportation  of 
schm.lchildren  in  the  Dl.strlrt  of  Columbia; 
with  iimer  dment  i  Rept  No  1839)  Re- 
ferrtHl  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H    iiv  c>i.  the  .State  of  the  Union 

Mr  ((K)!  KY  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  H  4oh:<  a  bill  to  reduce  the  frequency  of 
rejxirt.s  required  of  the  Veterans"  AdmlnlK- 
tr,iticv!,  .,11  the  use  of  .•surplus  dairy  products. 
w'.tri  -ut  .iiiieiidment  i  Rept  No  16301  Re- 
ferred til  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
nil  the  .Slate  of  the  Union 

.M.'  COC)I.En["  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  U  H4;i4  A  bill  U)  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  A^ru  ulture  to  seU  and  convey  a  certain 
p.irrel  of  l.md  to  the  city  of  Mount  Shasta 
Calif  without  amendment  (Rept  No  18311 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H  lU.M'  on  the  .State  of  the  Union 

Mr  COOI.EY  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  H  ...546  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  S  d 
Art  US  lunended  with  respect  to  acreenlUKh 
if  seeil  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
lfi,12'  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
W!.  .  .•     H'liise    on    ttie    .State    of    the    Union 
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Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  K  10374.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended, 
to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
FuiiMrlptions  to  tlie  capital  stoclc  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives,  without  amendment 
I  Rept.  No.  1633).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
miitee  of  the  Whole  ilouse  on  the  State  of 
tlie  Union 

Mr  CCXJLEY.  Comi.ilttee  on  Agriculture. 
HR  11413  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1»61  to  permit  the  planting  of 
iuidltiunal  noiLsurplu/i  crops  on  diverted 
acreagf.  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1634).  Referred  t<j  tlie  Committee  of  the 
Whnle   House  on   the  litate   of   the   Unloa. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Conuilttee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Reiolutlon  M6.  Resolu- 
tion dlsapprovliig  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
of  1962.  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
16;i5i.  Referred  to  Uie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on   the  Slate  of   the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMI-nTTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committee.s  were  delvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printlnR  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar.  a.«;  follows: 

Mr  COOUTY  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R  5456  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
Stiites  Lo  the  former  owners  thereof;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  1627)  Referred 
to  the  Cunitiiiitee  of   the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clan.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  rcsolutioiiii  v. ere  introduced  and 
.siverally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDONIZIO 
H  R    11464     A  bill  to  i-utliorlze  the  Housing 
;ind  Home  Finance  Adni!nlstrat<->r  to  provide 
additional  al^8l^tance  f(  r  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and   c(Kirdlnated  mass   trans- 
portjiUon  systems  in  m  -tropolUnn  and  other 
urban  nreri.^    and  for  o'  her  purposes:    to  the 
Coinnutiee   on    B,i:.ltinf    ;it;d    Currency. 
By  Mr    BARRY 
HR    11465     A    bill    to    protect    the    right    to 
Mite  In  Federal  elcctlor;"  free  from  arbitrary 
discrimination    by    literary     tests    or    other 
niean.'^.    to   the  Commlttf-e   (<i\   the  Judiciary. 
HR    11466    A  bill  to  arovlde  for  the  medi- 
r'\\  and  hfispllal  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
sytem    of    vohint.Try    health    Insurance,    and 
for    other    purposes,     t"    the    Committee    on 
W;ivs  .-ind  Meaxis 

By  Mr   CUNMNCH.^M 
HR    11467    A    bll!    to    ;imend    the    Federal 
Knployees    Health    Be:  cfiUi    Act    of    1959    to 
provide  nddltloniil   cho  re  of  health  benefits 
plans,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mriee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    FISHER: 
HR    11468    A    bill    to   promote   the   general 
welfitre,    foreign    policy    and   security   of    the 
United    .States,    to    the    Con.millce   on    Ways 
and  M.'ana. 

By  Mr    GOODEU.. 
ir  R    11469    A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
.st.isidards   .^ct   of   1938    n.«;   amended,   to  pro- 
vide  coverage   for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises  I  now  exempli   engaged  In  laundering, 
tle.nniug.   or   rcpaiiinp  of   cluthing  or  fabrics 
whi '1^    compete    substantially    In    the    same 
meiropi lilt. ill    area    wit  i    similar    enterprises 
not  exempt  and  to  les.-.en  unfair  competition; 
to  the  Committee  on   IWuentlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs    ORIFTFrHS 
H  H    11470    A  bill  to    irovlde  for  the  trans- 
f'T  ;  ir  urh.Tii  renew. il  purposes  of  land  pur- 


chased for  a  Iqjk-rent  housing  project  In 
the  city  of  Detroit.  Mich.;  to  the  Committee 
on   Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  Oallfornia: 
HR.  11471.  A  bill  to   amend  section  22  of 
the   Agricultural   Marketing   Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJl  11472.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance under  certain  conditions  of  the  phos- 
phate rights  In  certain  lands;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  JUDD; 
H.R.  11473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  any 
territory  over  which   the  United  States  has 
Jurisdiction  under  a  treaty  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  quota  area;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILJLIARD: 
HJl.  11474.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  In  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purp>06es:   to  the 
Committee   on    Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON : 
HJl.  11476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    Sectirlty    Act    to    Include    Louisiana 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security    coverage,    under    State    agreement, 
for  State  and   local  policemen  and  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    PIRNIE   (by  request)  : 
H  R   11476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  relating  to  labor 
organizations   of    employees   of    air    carriers. 
In  order  to  deny   to  certain  labor  organiza- 
iious  which  do  not   make  reasonable  efforts 
to  settle   labor  disputes  the  right  to  act  as 
the    representative    of    such   employees,    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Ftorelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H  R.  11477.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sustauce  to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HR,  11478.  A    bill    to    amend    the   act    ap- 
proved   July     14.     1960     (74    Stat.    626),    as 
amended,   relating   to    the   establishment    of 
a    register   of    names   in    the   Department   of 
Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RY'AN  of  New  York: 
HR.  11479.  A   bill  to  eliminate  racial  and 
religious    discrimination    In    housing    in    the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbl.i. 

H  R  11460  A  bill  to  provide  for  siuspension 
or  revocation  of  the  license  of  real  estate 
brokers  In  the  District  of  Columbia  who  en- 
gage in  discriminatory  practices  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry  in  the  sale  or  leasing  of  housing; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HR  11481.  A   bUl    to  amend   the   Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of   1937,   as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER : 
HR.  11482.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.R.  11483.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,   foreign  policy,  and  secvu-Ity  of  the 
United   States;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H  R.  11484.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,   foreign   policy,  and  security  of  the 


Unit^   States;    to   the  Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HJ.  Res.  701.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Conatltution  of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  the  States  exclu- 
sive control  over  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  472.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
veterans'  direct  home  loan  program  Is  not 
being  administered  consistently  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  expressed  in  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  87-84,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRY : 
H.  Res.  617.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  production,  distribution,  and 
exhibition  of  objectionable  motion  pictures 
and  related  advertising;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  618.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Predator  Control;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.  Res.  619.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  production,  distribution,  and 
exhibition  of  objectionable  moUon  pictures 
and  related  advertising;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H  Res.  620.  Resolution     providing     for      a 
salary    increase    for    the    superintendent    of 
folding   room.   Office   of   Doorkeeper;    to   the 
Committee  on   House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BUCKLEY: 
HJl.  11485.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
Montague;    to   the  Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HR.  11486.  A    bill    for     the    relief    of    Dr. 
Servillano  Y.  Yumang;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.POGARTY: 
H  R.  11487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
F.  Bernardo  and  Ambrose  A.  Cerrito;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 
HR.  11488.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Austin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HUDDLESTON: 
HJ?   11489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Rousakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  11490.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Eftichlos 
Protopapadakis:    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  STUBBLEFIELD : 
HR.  11491.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Capt. 
Rupert  E  Stivers  may  be  granted  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Regular  Army,  without  regard  to 
the  restrictions  contained  in  section  3286  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;^to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiclarv. 


'» 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

314.  Mr.  LANE  presented  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council,  Lynn,  Mass.,  In 
opposition  to  the  bill  that  provides  with- 
holding tax  on  Interest  on  savings  bank 
accounts,  dividends,  stocks,  U.S.  Government 
bonds,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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A  SUteoMBt  oa  Patriot't  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WIST  vnciNiA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  April  19.  1962 

\  Mr    BAILEY      Mr.  Speaker.   I   would 

like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
upon  Patriot's  Day,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington;  a 

day  on  which  every  American  is  entitled 
to  feel  a  little  better,  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle taller 

Patriots  Day -the  19th  of  April  - 
commemorates  a  moment  in  history 
that  has  reverberated  down  the  years  to 
the  present  time.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
i?reat  significance  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  mod»ra  history,  a  people  rose  m 
the  name  of  democracy,  to  divest  them- 
.selves  of  tyraimical  rule. 

.A.s  Emerson  .so  clearly  ob^eived  tiie 
first  patriot  sun  at  Concord  "fired  the 
.shot  heard  around  the  world  '  The 
sound  was  clearly  heard  in  P'rance 
where.  14  years  later,  the  First  French 
Republic  was  established,  on  the  prece- 
dent set  forth  at  Concord  It  was  also 
iieard  m  Prussia,  where  republican  pa- 
triots fouKht  valiantly  but  in  vain  to 
overthrow  the  monarchy  in  1848  It  wa.^ 
also  heard  in  Sicily,  where  Garibaldi  led 
the  democratic  cause  to  victory  m  1860 
By  this  time,  practically  all  the  Soutli 
Amencan  nations  had  followed  suit  to 
free  themselves  forever  from  the  im- 
perial will  of  Spain  and  PortUKa! 

In  each  case,  the  odds  against  the 
democratic  cause  were  great.  But  the 
story  of  Concord  and  Lexington  made 
clear  the  fact  that  the  odds  are  merely 
a  single  factor,  and  not  necessarily  tiie 
deciding  factor,  in  a  situation  invohi.'-.Lj 
the  cau.se  of  human  liberty 

In  the  sprin-  of  177,5  thr  Brit;.-!;  mil- 
itary force  at  Boston  wa.s  reuarded  a.- 
sufflciently  .strong  to  overawe  New  Ent;- 
land,  the  seat  of  revolutionary  senti- 
ment in  America  But  this  wa.s  not  the 
ca.se.  in  fact  The  British  had  the  trun.s 
the  traininsj,  the  military-  know-how  and 
tli^'  better  oryaiu/ation  But  ti)e  .Ani'Mi- 
cari  colonist.s  had  a  cause  and  th'  ;  .•  i.v 
nothing  like  a  cau.se  to  strent;tJ:>:i  *\u- 
will  of  freedom-lovini:  p*'ople 

Advi.sed  that  the  patnot.s  of  .\I.i-v>a- 
chusetts  had  a.s.sembled  a  quantity  of 
military  stores  at  Concord.  Briti.sh  Crtii- 
eral  Gaiie  dispatched  a  force  from  Boston 
to  sieze  the  stores  in  the  name  of  thf 
British  crown  When  the  Br'.ti-h  Itft 
Bo.ston.  en  route  to  Concord,  the  patriot 
Paul  Revere  .set  out  ahead  of  them,  t.i 
sound  the  alarm  Therefoie  when  tlit 
British  arrived  at  Concord  the  patriots 
were  waiting  for  them,  ready  foi-  battle 

In  the  fltihting  that  en.-ut  ci  at  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  the  patl;ot-^  L'ave 
way  momentarily  to  the  foic,  of  Briti.-h 
a;n;->  But  when  the  British.  ^.  •  ofT  on 
th( '.r  wav  back  to  Bo.'^ton  the  patriut.s 
P>u-.ued  them,  and  'Aith  do  ed  per- 
.■»i.slence.    cut    many   oi   •hr'm   d  > .< '•       .Ml 


In  all,  the  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded 
and  mLssing  was  273  men  as  opposed  to 
the  patriots'  lo.s.s  of  103 

The  battle  of  Concord  and  LexiiiKton 
aroused  the  people  of  the  Colonies 
Those  in  New  Kjigland  resolved  to  b«jttle 
up  the  BrltLsh  force  at  Boston,  if  that 
was  possible,  and  those  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  Colonie.'^  ro.se  to  New  En^;- 
land's  defense  In  con.sequence  of  this. 
the  power  of  the  royal  governors  beu'an 
to  fail,  and  by  the  end  of  summer.  1776 
was  virtually  nonexi.stent 

The  war  that  followed  establi.sht  d  llie 
right  of  Americans  tn  live  accordintr  to 
their  own  beliefs,  free  from  roval  inter- 
ference The  world  took  notice  and  the 
cau.se  of  fretdom  be^an  to  .spread  from 
land  to  land 

In  recent  vears  we  have  had  the  mus- 
fortune  to  witne.ss  a  counterdevelopmenf 
in  the  form  of  intern 'tional  commu- 
nism turning  back  the  tide  of  demo- 
cratic achievement  in  Europe  and  Asii 
But  th.Ls  must  surely  pass  The  spnit  of 
Concord  and  LexiriK'ton  is  a  genuine 
th.iiu'  free  from  the  hypocrisy  of  Com- 
munist philo.sophy  It  IS  the  spirit  of 
Concord  and  Lfxint;ton  that  ultimately 
shall  triumph  on  a  uniVfTSiil  scale  as  it 
h^s  already  tnuniphed  m  Am  •  ira 

Ar.d  uhin  th.at  day  arrivev,  th.e  world 
a.s  well  a.s  America  shall  have  cau-e  to 
salute  that  little  band  of  patriot.-.,  who 
b*'a'  thf-  idd.s  at  Concord  and  lexitiK'ton 
To  them  will  -;o  the  prai.se  of  peoiilt-  m 
'•\"Tv  land  for  taking  a  stand  in  U'half 
of  the  s^reate'Jt  experience  :n  h.uman 
e\i  ;t> 'ice      th.e   experience   of   freedom 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Bureaa  of  Land  Management 

KXTl-.N.Sh  )N    OP   RKMARK.S 

HON    MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

iir  OHIO 

IV  rut-  ftf  )!•-;{.:  of  rfprk.-^en  r  a  iivf:- 

Ihur^diiiy     Xpr-l  19.  1962 

Ml  KIRWAN  Mr  .so.-.ik.-r  '.nil.-! 
leavf  to  extend  my  remark.■^  in  thf  Co.v- 
CRt.s.-.iON  \L  Rei  ORD  I  w  i.sh  U)  iiulude 
tlie  following;  .statement  In  uc  on  th*' 
l.")0'h  anni'.  ^■rs  I ;  V  ot  'he  Buie,iu  •■!  I.uul 
M.iN.iL't-nifnr 

Ih^     liKTU     .^.vv  :■.  fR-,AR  V      It     :nf     fU'RiAU    or 
I  ..t  N  t)     .M  \  N  *  (i  P  M  I-  N  T 

NfX'  Wwnicsd.i  ,  .\f)ril  2.S  WMll  ru.irk  the 
\:M)'h  ,ii.r.:i.prs.irv  ^f  '.he  Bur>M'.i  iT  I-i:;<t 
.\I  1 :,  i^'fTii'':: '  .11. d  :'..•>  prctlt-t  •'^s<  r  *hp  (>»•:. iril 
r,i;;'|  1  )fnrt'  .Sliirf  '.'.>■  H.,!is<-  »  1  bf  in 
f':.L...'.fr  rece.ss,  next  wf<-k  I  Witat  to  lake  this 
;ipiirtunliy  t<>  otTfr  <.  few  remark'!  can- 
■ 'Triin^  this  .siitnincrt  :i '    uinlvprsftrv 

K-.  erv  Slate  tn  the  t!ii)ii  has  s^l^(rf>d  in 
the  di.  p<i«ltl<>n  of  thest    Fethral  public  latjd.s 

E\ery  State  h.is  .ish.ired  m  the  granting  of 
well  o\,er  11)0  nii:iiii:i  acres  of  land  for  edii- 
ratiMii.il  purpose-  "Hiere  Is  an  ftgrUulture 
roHpijie  :n  earh  S'nte  i-.  •  .--miU  of  the  I.Tnd 
Cirant  College  .\rt  of  1362  A  majority  of  the 
States  h.r.  e  re  elved  elementHry  unrt  siTond- 
ary  scIuh.1  grant*  These  alone  h.TV 
amounted  t<i  over  7.5  nilUlnr  :!cro*  Todi'V 
the  sohcvol  .sections  sprend  acroo*  the  NiCion 


are  .iii  Important  inntrument  In  the  educii- 
tl.>n  III  HI.-  yiuth  The  land  grant  colleKen 
provide  I  hLt/iroom  Irutrurtlon  for  'JO  per- 
cent oi  iiur  college  grtuluutt-H  American 
education  h.ia  tu  root*  In  the  land. 

Ill  exceiiB  oi  140  million  acree  of  the  public 
d  itiifiin  were  gr.inted  to  the  States  and  rail- 
road corporation*  for  the  creation  of  a  lyatem 
of  traiiNportatkjn  for  the  Nation  Nearly 
every  .state  In  the  UnU>n  haa  received  ^antK 
fir  either  canals.  wa»(on  roada.  river  Im- 
provement* or  railroads  The  public  landK 
pi.i\e<l  .»  key  role  In  the  development  of 
the  finest  Internal  trniitiportatlon  ayatem 
in   '  tie  world 

Perhaps  one  of  the  m  >*t  laudatory  aapecU. 
Ill  the  history  of  the  dlK[H>8ltU)n  of  the  public 
lai.il>-  \*  .u-i  the  Homestead  Act  Thia  act 
P.I.S.H.  u    li.Hi    years    a»{. '    May    20.    IBflU.    enable<l 

I  0  niiUoii  Aniert'.arui  U)  clalnt  over  270  mll- 

II  'ii  .n  rei.  of  land  f.jr  a  new  home — for  a  new 
st  .r'  This  In  my  estlmat'on.  wa*  and  for 
tti  it  matter  still  Is  democracy  In  action. 

I  have  a  pers<^>nal  Intereat  In  thta  Impor- 
tunt  aniuversHry.  hrst  a*  chairman  of  the 
Apjir  ■pri.itions  .Subci -mmltt^-e  on  the  Depart- 
mei\t  of  the  Interior  and  aecundlj  becauae 
tJI-.i  claims  a  riumt>er  of  nrsl*  In  the  hlatory 
>.'    the    piih'.ic   lands  of   America 

Ttie  first  rectangular  Bur\ey  wa,^  made  Ir. 
'win-  S«"tT.  Hange."  region  of  Ohio  Thl*  ays- 
tern  if  survey  hiia  endured  to  thla  Tery  day 
.UKl    ;s   the   b.i^lc   sys'ein   of  surveying  In  thl;- 

: . , '  r\ 

I  he  !i:st  s,i:i'  if  federalU  owned  land  wii.' 
te.  ide  in  Ohio  to  an  Ohioan 

The  ;  rsl  p.itent  *  is  i.viued  to  a  clU/en  of 
t!:c  S-  k'o  of  Ohio 

Hie  first  rotninl<v.sloner  of  the  Oeneral 
I^i!:ii  (>tT.ce  F.dward  Tifhn  wa*  appointed  to 
•!.i'   ,» .ninoii  f  roiii  the  state  of  Ohio 

I  lie  first  appropriation  of  public  lands  for 
nit*i  i;al  improvement*  wa*  made  In  the  Statf 
o!  i)hio  for  the  ejitahiishnient  of  public  ruadi> 

The  tlrst  grant  of  public  lands  for  Uie  con- 
st rvn*  ion  if  a  can.il  was  Lssiied  by  the  Fed- 
eral (i  mrnmeiit  to  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
I--.'l.  u,a 

I'f'ii.ips  the  mo.sf  Important  first  wa*  the 
f  I  t  that  the  St.ite  of  Ohio  wa*  the  flrat  Stale 
(reared  njt  of  the  public  domain  under  the 
condniont  established  In  the  ordinances  rjf 
17H5  and   1787 

r  "-t  i\  the  Hure.iu  'f  Ijind  Management  1 
'  !i.iri?e(l  with  the  resjx)nslbUity  for  the  ad- 
n.i!:;  trition  and  numagement  of  477  million 
acr>-s  of  the  rem.ilnmg  770  million  acres  f>f 
f'-fltr,i;.v  .\*r:ed  lni;fl  The  land*  are  being 
M'l-tl  for  I  Ti'.iit  It  lule  of  worthwhile  public 
p'lrp  is«-s  vT.i/ii.K'  recreation,  foreat*.  and 
con.ver^  itioi- 

I  want  to  Jolt.  »  It  h  other  Member*  of  Con- 
k-r'-  .■  Abo  »i;i  he  extending  anniversary  best 
A.~  f,  t..  iiif  .Secret. try  of  the  Interior,  the 
[cr.'ctor  of  the  Rureau,  and  employees  n! 
■'  '    Bureau  ■  ■'.   !.,-,il    Management. 


Comparison     of     MacGr«for     tad     King- 
Andrnon  Propoials  for  Medical  Care 

tXIFN.siON   OF   REMARKS 

Of 

HON    CLARK  MacGREGOR 

Of      MINNTCsr>TA 

I.V  ^lU    HOf.sK  I  tK  FtKPlvIvSKNTATIVE-S 
1  hin   diiv   .\pril  19    1962 

.Ml  -MMdliKCrOR  Mr  Speaker,  the 
folio  ,1.  Hi,'  make.s  a  clear  comi)arison  l>e- 
tv^een  provisions  of  the  MacCJregor  med- 
icaie  bill  MR  11066  and  the  Kuik- 
Andfi-.on  bill.  H  R   42JL' 
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\S  ti.    i»  covere.l. 


M  -v»  111. my ....... 

I  .'i.  fit. 


ir-i^ii,.'.!-  iiiiiti. 


Niir"iiiik-  hoiii. .«  .. 


Ifoiiii'  t,.  .itli  sir  V  iif 


Mic'  ircuor  bill 


Kint'-Ari'lerson 


f!M'r\iiiic  uliii  riMclio  h^t  i,.'  wh.,  wi-Ih-v  he. ill  h  iiiKiir.i 


lice 


I''    ;   ILlllli.ll      ,l«  u(   ]'tl\2'> 

%b  ■licTil  r.tn   iiiMir  iiKir  liii'ier  ii  clmicc  of  ikjIh  u-.-,  tfn-  imiimiuin  UMiclil.-^  ot  wliU'li 
.ire  ileK  ril<>il  ;in  plans  1  aiiM  .'. 


.Mirt'On-trcir  |il.in  I 

'J'.iyiniiit  ii(  nil  rti.iri:!-.-  i~  iiui'lc-  I.)    tl.i- 
iiiMjr.iiin'  carruTj 


.M:ie<  iri-for  pl.iii  2 

iMlbjrct  to  ;i  .|.-.lii(|  i  |.|c  fc.illirr  W  itii  Il(/1 
to  exc«M'<i  2.5  iH'rt-enl  ooili.suraiue  i  ' 


O.ASOIelli.'ibliFH-r.soriMipcMan.lover,  inclU"iin>rfiii|)lioc.l 
airefl:  also  inrlu'le>i  riiilrr)ail  retirees;  13.7,1  million  OA.~l  il 
lieneflciaries  and  ii.,'i  million  railroa<l  retirees. 

14. ■.'.'■j  million  (a*  of  iwai. 

Hospil.ilualion,  nijr.siiit;  tionif  and  diagnostic  can-  -ubjiit 
to  dfluclibli  iIliikc-  iiiunii'i.iltd  U-low. 


.Nnrs 


(i<« 


fbifiplt.il  ri»itu  and  board  up  to  Jr.'  |*r  llospjt.i.     ri«iin     and     U.ard     cfjual     to 

d.iy.    111. I   up  to  $l,(iMii  in   a  calcndiir  cliartc-i   foi    .liiiniprivalf   accorninoda- 

year,  olli.-r  lio.spilal  cliar(f.->  iiiciudinp  lion-.;  otlier  tio^pilal  cliarsii-^  incliidinp 

rllargl■^  for  «iiit'i(-.il  or  (■ni.r»;cnrv  out-  cliari.'c^  for  stirt'ical  or  t•m(■r^'l•Il(■\  oiit- 

paliiMit   tn.ilnii.nt    iili   lo  tl.l'  in   itny  p,ilniit  treat  niitit. 
r".il«"iidar  >i  ir 

Cotiviili-siTiit   l,os|,ii,il  riMiiii    iiid  tM.ir  1  {'.iir.  ilr-icciit   liospila'i  room  and  board 

up  U:  fi  l»  r    l.o  ,  .illd  up  t<.  $IN(,  III  :iliy  Up  to  f,  [H-r  daV  .  ;illd  Up  ti.  ViH'  in  UIIV 

1    calen.l.ir    >(  ir.    follow  lliK    dlvhurii-  I    ci.litidar    \i<r.    follow  iiip    (li.>^  tiarpc 

from  lio!<pn..l.  rtnin  l.o-|.il.il 

NoIU' SiPlir 


\<inr 


f'p  I  I  JP'i  I- t  diiv  for  i.Bistirrd  nurw. 

.i:mI  up  I  '  W""'  in  .iii.\  1  I  ajiiidar  viar. 

HiirKi'-iil     OnrV'f     .iccordini!     to     a     fn       .•^-urK'i  ,i. .  I,,ii  t'l  .^  ,i  ■.  ord'ini' to  a  l-'f  s 'hi  d- 

V  1,1  dill.  »  III.  a  t,K«ini  ixliniin;  i      «!<•  «  itli  a  $;<(  (i  n.iniii.un!.  and  J..".  [»  r 

I      call   f  r  niiiir    tluin   suri'i  ry   or   fnist- 
I      oi>.  rutui  (are. 
I  ',  ii'i...hllr.  l.iUiriIc.r\,  .Hi  1       W  h.  ■.  !,ovp;|.,li7,  d    i.v  .iN.ve DImjik  stl'  X-ia.\.'^  >ii,d  ntJ:,  r  di.a'iu.stu 


f^iirKi'Tis     and    liliy«lriaJi.« 
f.ea. 


A  r 'i\  H.r  V  ii"»-s. 


I^i-iii;-;   iind   r'  iiP  d   ri-ijulre- 
nirnU. 


Flnonclni;  ni.  Wmd 


Total  r«>5t«    >->-;tin.iti 


I 


and  lab'initcry  i  -.t-    .V-ray.  r;id]ijrn, 
and  ridloii' tlv<     sr!,],    triiitinint 


nrut>  u>'  d  ,11  t.i'^i  itily 


.i... Cli.irpo  for  driir.-  Ill  !  ii:rdii  iiii>.  wliuh 

j  requlp'  a  do.  lor  -  pM  .-:  Mplioii.  l.liKid 
or  bi.iod  ))|iisii.a  not  doiial(<l  or  r»'- 
pla'-c'l:  aru  .-Ihi  ti<  s  ami  oxy>;ni.  riiilal 
of  dot  .lilt  inrdifiil  or  siirpical  c'luij)- 
nii'i.t  Miili  a.s  lii.spit.il  il<•d^  ot  »  lii-.  1- 

T'ri.iudi  t.ii  rr.  Ill  .  |..|  r  ■!i\  idu,.!~  » 1  ■•  p  o  tin  ir  I'Wn  pi.'iniums  or  arc  covered  by 
iii.'iir-.iiK-.  piii'l  for  I  \  lii  .11  ri  lului  ^  or  'orin.  r  .  inploj.r-'.  and  ihrotiKh  issuance  of 
■  inedK'.il  1   IT'    liKuraii',   etrtlliiati>"  for  ail  ot!..  r^ 

<'o«(  1  .vtllli.lle.l   In  1»    (■<illl|..u.ll.l.    tio.thi  r  '.'  k.'l.v|.it:nl,,  l.lit     liiril  Hit  to  p|,  .Ij,  t   brOilKl- 

o|  link  of  i.i  polls.  loforiL.it  loll  Mil  .jnioiiri  of  d.  dni-iints  now  tiken  bv  or  for 
ni.li\  id  11  il>i  o\.  r  fy-''  »  hi.  h  »,.miI'I  U-  :in  olf<  i  Mi'iiin.-.l  i-o.st  ../  tax  credit;  In  know  1- 
e'k'e  c-oiiitrnii.K  proliil.;.-  .1.  jrt. .   o(  j.  imnpal  ion. 


S*i  .1 1\>  pel  b.  !,.  Ill  i»r!oii.  Willi  $1(1  per  day  dedueiiblo  ro- 
quiii  I  foi  1~!   '  i,i>  -.  « ith  I  minimum  deductible  of  $2i). 


iwi  <I,i\<  [lor  fienef^f  j«'rio.l.  or  '2  days  for  each  unijs.'!  hos- 
pital da\  up  lo  ;i  tol.il  of  l.Vi  unit  j  of  service. 


2411  visit;    a  \e.ir.  2'.t  v  j.it.'i  for  each  unused  hospital  day; 
include.^    therapy    and     homemaker    services;     medw-al 
I      social  work,  etc  ;  no  prior  hospitalization  reijuired. 
I  None. 

I 

'  None. 


l'io\id.>  loi  iieii  .s,s.iry  liilifir.itory  Usls  and  \-ray.>.  ui  a 
hospital,  eiihi  r  on  iniiatienl  or  outl>ati(  nt  basis,  but  r<- 
(piires  $20  deductible  for  each  diagnostic  stu.iy  un  .m 

outpatient  basi.s. 
Onl\   •Irii^.'s  usi-'l  in  Imspital. 


l!Mi,.>s.>  fiA.-^DI  i;,\,ibl,  V.  ig,  ba,s<  from  $4,8<K)  to  J.-'..iii.iO 
UtMiininp  w  nil  1W2;  prnv  ides  for  rati^  increa,se  U'lMiniim.' 
in  IMfw?  of  '-J  of  1  [xrceiit  of  Isl  tS.OOO  of  employe,  v.  .m.  ,; 
'(.  of  1  iHrceiil  of  1st  J.";,!*!!  for  sidf-<'mplnye<l. 

$1    1    I'lliloii,  .  :irl\    \i  :ir  (  ost. 


'  r.iy;:..  i  t     f  !-  rieflu  may  be  siib)«Tt  to  either  (1/  a  d.  l^i.  tilh  of  not  mop  t>  u,  $i(m  In  a  calendar  year  and  a  lifetime  maximum  of  not  less  than  y.  mi  or  c'    i  .leductiWe 

Ofnot  nioi.  t'i  ii;  $ji«'  ;n  u  cil.  tid  ir  y.  .ir  .it  d  i  !lf.  titn.  n.  •.iiinjini  of  not  liv.«  tti.in  J.|ii,oii(i. 


Bowl  Down  Cancer  Week 


ErXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ii.MNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREKENT-^TIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1962 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning Sunday,  April  22.  and  continuing 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  more  than  4,000 
proprietors  of  bowliny  alleys  throuehout 
America  who  are  members  of  the  Bowl- 
int;  Proprietors'  As.'^nciation  of  America 
will  staRe  a  nationwide  fundraising  drive 
to  help  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

I  believe  that  this  worthy  efTort  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people 

As  far  a.s  I  know,  thi.s  is  the  first  na- 
tionwide fundraising  and  ec'ucational 
campaign  ever  conducted  by  an  Ameri- 
can industry  in  behalf  of  a  major  philan- 
thropic cau.se. 

The  Bowling  Proprietors'  As.sociation 
of  .America  has  been  joined  by  the  lead- 
ing bowling  equipment  manufacturers, 
\\\F  Pinsj>otters,  Inc  ,  and  the  Bruns- 
'.V  I'k  Corp.  to  make  this  campaign  a 
Micress 

While  the  main  purpose  of  this  na- 
tioi.wide  activity  is  tn  raise  funds  for  the 
.American   Cancer  Society,  of  equal  im- 


IX)rtance  is  the  fact  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  elaborate  displays 
in  all  of  the  participating  bowling  alleys 
to  inform  the  public  of  effective  ways  to 
combat  cancer. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  this  Bowl 
Down  Cancer  Week,  some  26  to  28  million 
of  the  Nation's  bowlers  in  more  than 
3,000  counties  will  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  this  very  important  edu- 
cational material  on  cancer  and  at  the 
same  time  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

The  Bowling  Proprietors'  Association 
of  America  has  arranged  a  scries  of  in- 
teresting contests  during  the  week  to 
stimulate  an  even  greater  interest  in  this 
anticancer  campaign  and  I  feel  confident 
that  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
population  will  be  better  informed  on 
this  tragic  disease  by  the  time  the  na- 
tionwide effort  is  concluded     n  April  28. 

This  program  has  been  endorsed  by 
many  outstanding  Americans  including 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

It  has  also  been  approved  by  the 
American  Bowling  Congress,  the  Wom- 
en's International  Bowling  Congress, 
and  the  National  Duckpin  Bowling  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  very 
worthwhile  project  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans.  We  have  assur- 
ances from  leading  medical  authorities 
that  the  oftentimes  tra'iic  results  of  can- 


cer can  be  minimized  and  even  avoided 
with  early  detection  of  this  disease. 

I  believe  that  any  industry  which  at- 
tempts to  bring  this  message  to  millions 
of  Americans,  such  as  this  project  being 
sponsored  by  the  Bowling  I»roprietors' 
Association  of  America,  deserves  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

I  wi.sh  to  join  in  wishing  this  project 
great  success  on  the  eve  of  Bowl  Down 
Cancer  Week  in  America. 


Results  of  a  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19,  1962 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently conducted  a  poll  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  39th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York,  seeking  their  views  on  some 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress.  More  than 
6.700  persons  responded  to  the  question- 
naire, and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  such 
an  outstandin.a  demonstration  of  interest 
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and  concern  among  the  people  of  the 
area  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the 
Congress. 

The   results    were    highly    Interesting 
and  informative,  and  contained  a  num- 


ber of  surprises,  al.so  So  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  expression  of  views  from  the  poo- 
pie,  r  list  below  the  questions  and  the 
tabulation  of  replies; 


1    Do  you  r.iwir  F.  ■!.  r  il  li'l  fi^r  nlucation  to— 

(o)  rtinstnirt  pulilio  «ti<>«l8?.„.„. ..„_......„ ^ 

(hi  pu>  ti-;i<Jnrs   viliirn's' . . „„ 

(i-i  >iu|.i..irt  •!■  f  |.iiMii'  ■;■  iiCKjIs? .„,„ 

S,  SbouUt  ( :oiik!ri's.s 

(r»)  I'li.K  f  t  ri.«  (rfirr  ini  ormMllml  rarf  for  perxm*  rrtlr"!  tin<lpr  *>rl.>il  srctirlty 

Willi   II;  I'lcrt  ii.**' in  -UM  j,»I  •«H-iirlly  latfTi'* 
(1j)  oxtoiiitl  iJif  prwiit  voluntary  ft'i'<U*rul-SUte  nii-<liral  dirt-  |>r"«r>uii  l<>r  i»-r9<>na 

(>vi»r  i4S«"  •>.'•' 

."?.  >!ioiil.l  riiri;;ri-s.«  ri  vi-»'  tlin  .hury  (>ri4T  supjNirt  proftram  to  tlicluiilo  VrilrrriU  (x>ntrul  ol 

ttn>  ;iiii(iniil  '.f  nnllc  priHliKf.!  i>ti  imh  h  firm' , ,„„ . 

I     I  111  ynii  fav'JT  *niiri.liiiif  (in-  Kf'l<'r:i!  t.n  l.iwn  to- 
il)   iiillii.f  i'.<'  »  ahliohhiiif  of  fiHrx  iin  intc-r»-»t  wt  dlTklril'b?.  -...,.....„.....,, 
ibi  ■■lunin:it<-  th.-  pr»~a'iil  i.ii  rriilit  ;ui<l  ct.Tniili.ii  ..i«    llv  l'l<'ti'l<'*.  .„,.,.„...... 

■ihinilil  llic  li  Kisf  t   ;i   Aniirlrnn    \i|  1\  lti>S  (   ■■niinif  (.■.■  !»•  iImiIlOmmI-'      .,...^_.^_.j 

r>,    I  )o  you  f  i\nr  iiiiTi  i^t'l  <[H  ii'lini;  fur  our  simkv  ••xpli^r  itioii  ((rotfnuiis" 

7,    I  lo  you   ipprovr  of  K.'l.ril    n^l  for  (-(iiistrurfion  ol  pulllc  (;ill.'Ut  <iIh-;i.t<  in  <ii-liuola. 

hoMplI  lU,    lll'l  of  IhT  plll'llr  (■!  lltlTS'*       

<.   Shoufil  (  (intrr-isi  II  lit  i  ni«  proiiriiin  for  frt^'r  tni'lr.  I.y  gnuitinx  thr  rrrsi'irnl  trrMtt 
iiilhofity  lo  f  .|n(i    r  <    lirilT-'  on  foriMsii-[na<lc  goixls  m  itturn  ior  tirilT  rfliK-lloii.i 

t>V  fort'len  n:>tli>ii.s  on  our  pro-liu-l.s'    .  . 1 

ft.   If  I  (»■  .-vivict  1  iiion  ri'fucat  to  ■Mf»  pt  i  ci>Mtriflk-<l  \>aa  on  iiucUur  ta'suiiy,  do  you  liplU'vr 
tin-  I  niu-<l  .si.it«"-i  \lK)Ui<l  fsunif  tt"»tiriK  in  thf  atni<wphor«  lo  Improve  our  nurlcur 
miliLiry  »i-:i|«iii- ' 
10.   In  your  o|iinion,  line  our  t«)rcii!ii-ji.|  [ir'«r:itT>.s  of  military  ami  mtjiuimir  .'i.<<.M.ii.uiiv 

^tri'ni;ili<  ;h   I  our  (Kisltioii   ml  tl>o  fM^-  worl'l  • 
II     .-lioiild  thr  I    -;    <<oMTnmfnf  piircha*<>$lili),i»li.i«Wof  Initr-i  \  ilioiislionibtii  fhuuiw 

1  niii'ij  N  iltons '.[.(•(•i  il  o|Kr:ition.«?  

)J.  .■^Iiouhl  iIm'  (  .iii.-^iiiuiion  !.<■  i:rii mlr'l  to  ri'Mst-  uur  prrs<-at  dntoral  CDllccu  tj^m  \il 
(•UTiinK  our  rnsi'liut  ;iim1  \  .(.«•  l'n-?<i<U'nl' 
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Tax  Loopholes:  Fad  or  Myth? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or    ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  19,  1962 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Look 
magazine,  issue  of  March  13.  1962.  there 
is  a  very  fine  article  by  Hon.  Robert  S. 
K£KR.  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  under  the 
title  "Tax  Loopholes:  Fact  or  Myth?" 
Senator  Kcrr  is  a  ranking  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  the  Congress  on 
tax  matters.  His  article  is  very  perti- 
nent because  H.R.  10650  is  still  pending 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committer, 
and  will  probably  t>e  coming  back  to  tht> 
House  for  a  final  vote. 

I  think  that  we  could  all  benefit  from 
reading  Senator  Kerr's  views.  Accord- 
ingly, under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
corporate this  article  in  tlie  Record  It 
will  only  take  about  two  pages: 

'  Prom  WXik.  miiga<clne,  M.ir    13.  1962  | 
Tkx   Loopiiotr.s.    Fact   or   Myth' 
(By  Senator  Robert  S   Kerr) 
One  (if  our  most  persistent  n.'\?lonal  myths 
Is  that  U  3.  tax  laws  Include  prnvisWin.s  r.h.nt 
f  ivur    small    groups    of    pofiple    and    permit 
them    to    escape    paylnt?    their    fdir    .-^h.ire    {.f 
t.ixes      The   statement   Is   frequeii'Iy   matie— 
by     some     profesaors.     editors,     ec  mnnusrs 
avithors.    radio    and    TV    com  met  it,i  tors    and 
even     a    (ew     politicians — that    if    Congress 
would  close  loopholes,  substantial  reduction 
In  Income  tajces  could  be  m.ide      .K'.'-*;r  gerv- 
l:.g   oti    the    Finance    Commltree   of    the   V  i> 
Senr«t«  for  over  13  years,  I  have  come  to  the 
riincluslon  that  the  word  "lixsphole"  is  loosely 
used  to  apply   to  some  provision  ■  f   the  Iii- 
lern.il    Revenue    Code    lh.»:     sortie     industry 


gr-iup  of  fi^T'-'Hs  or  IndUldual  (h/e^  n.it  like 
r«i;;ird;e.<i'^  'if  it.s  merits 

The  provisions  th.it  are  railed  lo<.ph<ile« 
by  the  ijroupa  cJain  iring  for  their  clmiinaUon 
are,  in  prnctlcai'v  every  Instance,  not  liMip- 
holcs  at  all.  but  protpctlve  provisions  de- 
.slgned  by  the  conijresulonal  comnilttJM'h.  nfter 
hearliiR.s  and  deliberation,  to  eliminate 
h.irdships  ar.d  remove  Ineq  lUics  The 
American  people  when  acquainted  with  the 
purix'se  and  erT»>ct  'f  these  pr' i.  I'-ii  :i.«  would 
nut  Want  uhem  eliminated 

Any  Idea  that  some  ludust.'y.  iml.-.  iJu.il 
or  group  of  Individuals  is  pulling  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  legislators  and  their 
stafT  of  -xperts  la  Just  plain  nonsetise  As 
with  all  human  nie'-hanisma.  mistaken  creep 
In  at  times,  but  they  are  spotted  and  r>r- 
rected  Congress  can  and  doe^s  art  <)ulck:y 
wl»en  a  correction  m  the  c»xle  .kIiouUI  he 
made  because  shaping  Federal  t.ix  legi.sl.i- 
tlon  IS  a  continuing  process  when  Congress 
Ls  In  session 

Five  of  the  more  publlrl/ed  sn-rsll'il 
■  lofipholes"  have  corne  tintler  freque.M  atta.  ic 
In  recent  years,  and  some  15  others  are 
inen'iofied  from  tln.e  t,,  time  by  critics  of 
our  tax  laws.  The  five  mo«t  coiitroversiii 
provisions  of  the  tax  i-ode  seem  to  lie  these 

OU-depIetlon  allowance  Fi>r  35  vears. 
Congress  has  recognised  the  fact  that  every 
time  a  barrel  of  oil  is  taken  out  of  a  well, 
the  owners  property  is  being  depleted  The 
oil  well  Is  worth  les.s,  just  as  a  merchant  s 
Inventory  Is  worth  Ifsn  as  Items  that  cannot 
be  repl.iced  are  sold  fri.m  It  God  AlmlKhty 
put  the  oil  In  the  ground,  and  nobody  else 
c-.in  ever  replenish  or  restore  It 

Before  19_'fl,  C»<;vernment  enelneers  trle<l 
to  estim.ite  the  value  iif  a  new  oil  well 
wuhln  30  d.ivs  after  It  was  discovered  Then 
the  owner  was  pt-mmted  to  take  a  yearly 
deduction  baaed  or  a  percenuige  of  that 
ei.iini.ite  This  caused  great  uiu  ert.nnlv 
because  two  engineers  sometimes  d.rTered  by 
as  much  as  400  perrer.t  In   th.eir  estimates 

A  new  approach  was  w.;rl^l  ■'•at  in  19J6 
B<<th  houses  of  Congress  f^t  that  ow  i.frs 
of  oil  wells  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  ,i 
percentage  of  their  yearly  gr  iss  Income  .is 
a  depletion  .uiowan  e  The  .Sfn.itt  proposed 
30  percent,  and   the  Hiuse,  25  percent,   but 


they  then  compromised  on  27 '^  percent  of 
the  yearly  gro.ss  income,  provided  that  It 
could  never  exceed  one-half  the  net  Many 
times  in  the  years  since  then,  utuler  both 
rx'niiH-r.itlr  and  Heputiliran  admlnistratlon.s, 
tills  oll-depletlo:i-allowance  provision  has 
t)een  atUicked.  studied  and  reconsidered 
Each  time.  Congn-.ss  h.is  voted  to  keep  the 
txl.><tlug    law 

This  depletion  allowance  Is  more  Irn- 
;  Tt.mt  t.Kl.iy  than  it  was  In  1926  Wlthotit 
It.  oU  producers  could  n  it  continue  the 
extraordinarily  expensive  and  risky  search 
for  new  oil  reserves  And  ir  .s  oU  reserves 
are  already  danKerously  low  Klghty  f>ercent 
(it  the  free  w<irld  »  known  oil  reserves  is 
within  relatively  ea.sy  reach  of  Russian 
ir.Mips  Much  of  The  balance  Is  In  forri^ji, 
lands  where  the  future  of  American  prop- 
erty right*  Is  In  grave  Jeopardy  Would  any 
Arrertran  who  rec 'f  Tilzes  h<iw  vital  ull  Is  t.i 
defense  want  us  t^  ly^r.  une  totally  dependent 
upon  such  areas  • 

I  am  .sure  that  m.  .st  adilt  Americans  still 
remember  the  hardshijis  resulting  from 
nationwide  Ras  r.iilonlnt;  during  World  War 
II  Our  domestic  production  was  Inade- 
quate tn  i>rovide  the  fuel  needed  to  win  the 
V*  ir  without  driuitlc  curtailment  of  civilian 
cotisumption  Even  In  World  War  I,  we 
were  c..rn!>elled  to  restrict  civilian  uae  of 
gasoline  U>  enable  us  to  furnish  quantities 
required  by  the  military  forces  During  that 
emervencv.  g.isless  h^und^iys  were  (Udered  hy 
the  O.  ivernment 

We  are  now  forced  to  «  '  ever  deeper  In 
the  search  for  oil  l>».st  ye.ir  In  this  country 
oil  producers  drilled  78  500  feet,  nearly  15 
miles  f.  ,r  evt-ry  million  barrels  added  to  re- 
serves Fifteen  y»-8rs  a^o  the  same  addi- 
tion to  rfser\es  was  obtained  by  drilling  only 
35  700  feet  or  npproximst*ly  8  miles  In 
addition,  drilling  (-..sts  material  c<:)«ts  and 
other  exjjeuses  of  il  expl^  r.itl._.n  have  greatly 
liuTf  ised  since  1  rjti 

Our  Uvlsl.itive  history  shows  that  per- 
centage depletion  Is  the  most  eflecUve  and 
efiuitabie  method  of  [irovidlng  a  stimulant 
for  Itivestment  In  the  dls<<ivery  and  produc- 
tion of  (1!  and  other  minerals  In  1952.  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Trumans  Materials  Policy 
C  nunKslcin  recommended  continuing  the 
riepleMi  II  all.iwanre  and  als.)  recommended 
s.  ine  extension  of  this  tax  treatment  to  en- 
C'  'irape   the  devel..pment   of  other  minerals 

Ourlng  the  la.st  presidential  campaign. 
J"tin  F  Kennedy  was  naked  about  this  al- 
leis'ed  I.Hipholp  He  snid  he  w  )uld  have  an 
■  pinion  when  the  subject  was  studied  In 
the  liglit  of  preietu  coiidltlons.  It  was  a 
statesm.itilike  p<.sitlon  for  him  to  take,  be- 
c.uiM'  depletion  Is  so  Interwoven  with  future 
plans  and  p.  .Ucies  of  the  National  Security 
Conn. 11  and  the  IVjmrtment  Of  Defense 
Richard  M  Nixon  who  had  senred  on  the 
C. .tuicU  f  )r  ain;  *'.  8  vears.  was  opposed  to 
anv  charigf 

Ihe  c<  nstructive  p<Jsitions  of  President 
Kenneily  and  Nlxon  conUast  sharply  with 
the  louc  voices  of  those  whti  contend  that 
the  depletion  provisions  are  a  loophole.  But 
then  there  Is  usually  .vime  dlfTerer.ce  between 
th-).se  who  hiive  major  n.^tlonal  responsibility 
and  th(M»e  who  have  not  Klven  adequate  study 
.\:.(.l  thought  to  tl.H  pro^jr.iin 

Company  expenditures  fir  goodwill  Onr 
lax  laws  h.ive  ling  i>ermitted  cotnpaiUes  to 
receive  deductions  lor  expenditures  for  good- 
will. This  Is  .'ilmply  a  recoKnltlon  of  an  ordi- 
nary expense  of  d  Ing  business  In  a  free- 
e:  tcrprlse.  compelitUe  economy.  In  whicfi 
g'xxlwill  i.s  a  legally  recognlred  buslnew 
asset  Busine^men  use  different  methods 
to  secure  business  Congress  will  not,  and 
tJie  Internal  K»".enue  Service  should  no'. 
siiOititute  Its  Judgment  for  Uiat  of  man- 
lUemr-nt  Our  tax  c  tie  allows  deductions 
only  fur  tli  ise  gocrflwiU  expenditures  that  are 
necessary  fur  t.he  ordinary  conduct  of 
business 
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Split-Income  provisions:  Before  the  so- 
ciilled  split-income  section  was  enacted  In 
1948,  there  were  12  States — commonly  called 
community-property  States — with  constitu- 
tion.il  or  statutory  provisions  enabling  hus- 
b.iiui  and  wife  to  c<nislder  their  total  earnings 
acti'.iired  during  marriage  as  belonging  half 
to  the  husband  and  half  to  the  wife.  The 
.supri-me  Court  of  the  United  States  upheld 
the  spllt-lnrome  procedures  for  these  12 
Stales  Tills  prompted  a  number  of  other 
Stales  to  amend  their  constitutions  or  laws 
to  give  their  citizens  the  same  privilege 
Unally,  In  order  to  provide  equal  tax  treat- 
ment Congress  very  wl.sely  permitted  all 
married  couples  to  spill  their  Income  for 
income  Uix  purposes  Repealing  the  provi- 
sion Would  only  cau.se  all  Of  the  non-commu- 
nity-property .states  to  take  IndUldual  ac- 
tion to  ptit  us  back  t<i  Just  where  we  are 
t<Kl,iy 

.Stock  option  provisions  Tliese  provisions 
enable  a  company  to  permit  Its  managers  to 
lia-.e  an  ownership  Interest  In  the  company, 
.stock  options  help  a  company  to  attract  bet- 
ter managers 

Henry  Ford  II,  In  an  article  cited  In  the 
Jvily  1961  hearings  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, has  ably  presented  the  benefits  of 
stcvk  options      I  quote  from  his  article: 

I  believe  that  stcx-k  options  are  very  much 
In  the  public  Interest  If  the  detractors  of 
monetary  Incentives  had  a  sufBclent  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  good,  soundly 
motivated  management  to  the  real  Interests 
of  all  Americans,  I  am  sure  they  would  be- 
come as  great  supporters  of  the  stock  option 
and  other  Incentive  devices  as  they  are  now 
detractors  Unfortunately,  many  such  crit- 
ics lire  not  well  Informed  on   the  subject. 

"They  do  not   understand  that: 

"Stfx-k  options  are  In  the  public  Interest 
because  they  encourage  good  management. 

"They  encourage  business  executives  to 
work  In  ways  that  are  most  efficient,  most 
productive,  most  progressive — and  thus  con- 
tribute most  to  raising  people's  incomes  and 
living  standards    *    *    '. 

Stock  options.  In  short,  foster  both  the 
most  efficient  use  and  the  most  economical 
allocation  of  one  of  our  scarcest  and  most 
precious  national  resources — management. 
And  today,  more  than  ever,  It  is  essential 
that  we  wisely  and  economically  allocate 
that  resource." 

Dividend  credit  This  provision  was  enacted 
as  a  very  limited  start  toward  eliminating 
double  taxation  on  corporate  profits — once 
when  the  corporation  pays  a  52-{)ercent  rate 
on  Its  earnings,  and  again  when  the  Individ- 
ual pays  Income  taxes  on  dividends  received. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commltt«e  again 
refused  to  repeal  this  credit  after  a  careful 
review   a  few   months   ago. 

"Four  of  our  tax  provisions  designed  to 
help  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  working 
mothers  are  also  attacked  occasionally  as 
loopholes.  Opponents  of  the  present  provi- 
sions suggest  these  changes 

1  Eliminate  the  8p>eclal  deductions  for 
persons  65  years  old  and  for  the  blind 

2  Tax  social  security  payments,  gifts,  and 
life  Insurance  proceeds  as  Income  to  recipi- 
ents or  beneficiaries. 

3  Tax  pension  payments  at  ordinary  In- 
come rates  when  pjenslon  funds  are  dis- 
tributed In  a  lump  sum  to  retired  people. 

4  Ref>eal  the  Income  tax  deduction  of  up 
to  »600  permitted  to  a  working  mother  for 
child  care 

These  four  changes  would  not  plug  up 
Uxipholes,  but  would  instead  eliminate  lim- 
ited benefits  for  those  who  are  most  In  need 
f)f  consideration    under  our  tax  code. 

The  extra  $600  personal  exemption  for 
citizens  over  65  and  for  the  blind  was  Con- 
gress way  of  recognizing  that  the  old  are 
caught  In  the  scissors  grip  of  rising  costs 
and  reduced  earning  fxiwer  and  that  the 
blind   need   help    in    co\ering    the   extra   ex- 


penses   resulting    directly    from    their    han- 
dicap. 

A  tax  on  social  security  payments  would 
weaken  this  program,  which  Is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  basic  economic  requirement  by 
almost  all  Americans.  To  tax  life  insurance 
proceeds  would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
Insurance  was  purchased  In  the  first  place — 
to  provide  for  the  survivors,  usually  a  widow 
and  children.  And  gifts  have  never  been 
regarded  as  Income  since  our  first  income 
tax  law  was  passed 

Taxing  pension  funds  would  simply  rob 
the  aged  of  the  money  upon  which  their 
welfare  depends.  Congress  has  considered 
such  a  proposal  many  times  in  the  past  and 
has  always  rejected  it. 

The  $600  child-care  deduction  for  working 
mothers  was  proposed  by  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  and  me  and  was  adopted  by 
Congress  In  1954.  Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  aid 
families  with  limited  Income,  In  which  the 
wife  has  to  work  to  help  maintain  the  home. 
The  provision  also  applies  to  widows  and 
widowers  who  need  someone  to  care  for  their 
children  while  they  are  away  at  work.  It 
saddens  me  to  think  that  anyone  could  con- 
sider this  humane  measure  a  tax  loophole. 

Two  tax  amendments,  often  suggested, 
would  seriously  affect  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can  families  who  are  now  buying  homes. 

One  proposal  is  to  prohibit  the  deduction 
of  interest  paid  by  an  individual  on  a  mort- 
gage on  his  home.  From  as  far  back  as  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  (when  the  first  in- 
come-tax act  was  passed!,  interest  on  mort- 
gages has  been  considered  a  deductible 
expense. 

A  second  and  far  more  preposterous  tug- 
gestlon  is  that  a  homeowner  be  required  U, 
count  as  part  of  hLs  income  for  lax  purporcs 
"a  fair  rental  value  of  his  home."  For  ex- 
ample, If  the  taxpayer's  home  could  be  rented 
to  someone  else  for  $150  a  month,  he  would 
have  to  add  $1,800  to  his  income  fnr  the  year 
and  pay  a  tax  on  it. 

This  tax  would  not  be  on  Income,  since  the 
taxpayer  would  not  have  realized  any  income. 
It  would  be  a  tax  on  capit-al,  pure  and  simple. 
and  there  Is  no  place  in  our  income-tax  sys- 
tem for  such  a  propvosal.  I  don't  think  either 
of  these  suggestions  can  be  Justified  so  long 
as  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  private  homeownershlp. 

Farmers  would  be  severely  hurt  by  two 
other  proposals.  One  would  require  the 
farm  family  to  figure  up  the  value  of  the 
products  produced  on  the  farm  and  con- 
sumed by  the  family  and  to  pay  a  tax  upon 
the  total  value.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
would  be  both  undesirable  and  unworkable. 
To  tax  the  farmer  or  the  gardener  for  pro- 
ducing food  on  his  own  land  for  his  own 
consumption  would  be  putting  a  p>enalty  on 
thrift  and  diligence. 

A    TAX    ON    PROGRESS 

A  second  suggestion  that  would  harm  our 
farmers  is  the  proposal  to  levy  a  tax  at  ordi- 
nary Income-tax  rates  when  a  taxpayer  dis- 
poses of  depreciated  projaerty.  Including 
dairy  and  breeding  herds.  This  would  dis- 
courage the  purchase  of  new  machinery  and 
equipment  by  farmers  and  small  business- 
men and  would  keep  farmers  from  upgrading 
their  herds. 

Investors  are  the  targets  of  three  other 
proposed  changes  in  our  tax  code.  These 
measures  would : 

Drastically  lncrea.«;e  the  capital-gains  rate 
above  the  present  25  percent  limit. 

This  could  help  bring  on  a  recession  by 
discouraging  investment — -and  our  unem- 
ployment figure  Is  much  too  high  right  now. 
An  increase  in  the  capital-gains  rate  would 
prevent  the  sale  of  property  and  stifle  busi- 
ness expansion. 

Eliminate  the  deduction  for  interest  on 
State  and  municipal  bonds. 

If  this  were  done.  States  and  local  sub- 
divisions could  no  longer  sell  their  bonds 
lit  a  re.ison  <blr  interest   rate.     Investors  who 


depend  upon  income  from  bonds  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer,  but  all  taxpayers  would 
soon  be  affected. 

Tax  all  foreign  Income  as  It  is  earned  by 
foreign  subsidiaries,  regardless  of  when  It  is 
paid  to  shareholders  in  the  United  States. 

This  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
American  enterprises  to  do  business  abroad. 
This  proposal  not  only  runs  counter  to  our 
foreign  economic  policy,  but  would  also  es- 
tablish a  monstrous  precedent.  Although  no 
stockholder  in  a  company  doing  business  at 
home  pays  any  tax  except  on  dividends  as 
received,  American  shareholders  in  a  foreign 
corporation  would  be  required  to  pay  a  tax 
immediately  upon  income  earned  by  the 
company,  even  though  they  had  received  no 
income  whatever  from  it.  Those  earnings 
upon  which  stockholders  were  taxed  would  be 
still  subject  to  the  risks  of  the  business  and 
might  never  be  paid  out  to  them.  We  would 
have  established  a  clear  statutory  precedent 
for  ignoring  corporate  entities  and  taxing 
shareholders  directly  for  the  earnings  of  a 
business — rather  than  taxing  the  dividends 
they  receive. 

Here  are  some  other  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral tax  changes  that  seem  to  me  indefen- 
sible: 

Limit  the  amount  of  deductions  for  State 
and  local  taxes. 

This  would  amount  to  double  taxation 
of  the  same  income.  It  would  be  grossly  un- 
fair to  require  taxpayers  to  pay  a  Federal 
income  tax  on  money  they  no  longer  have, 
because  they  have  already  paid  it  out  for 
State  and  local  taxes.  In  some  cases,  the 
combined  Federal-State-local  tax  bill  under 
such  a  provision  as  this  could  add  up  to 
more  than  100  percent  of  income. 

Limit  the  deduction  for  a  charitable  con- 
tribution of  property  to  the  amount  used  as 
a   tax   basis  for   the   proi>erty. 

L'nder  p-esent  law,  when  an  Individual 
donates  to  charity  property  that  has  in- 
creased in  value,  he  is  entitled  to  a  charita- 
ble-contribution deduction  based  on  the 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the 
gift.  Under  the  proposed  change,  the  deduc- 
tion could  not  exceed  the  amount  the 
individual  originally  paid  for  the  property 
Existing  law  is  a  great  incentive  for  contri- 
butions that  benefit  churches,  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  many  other  institutions.  Con- 
gress has  rejected  this  proposed  change  many 
times. 

Tax  as  capital  gains  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  property  above  original  cost  at  the 
date  of  death. 

Our  estate-tax  rates  are  already  high,  tak- 
ing as  much  as  77  percent  of  the  property 
left  at  the  time  of  death.  If  we  added  a 
capital-gains  tax  to  the  estate  tax,  the 
total  could  exceed  100  percent,  leaving  noth- 
ing to  pass  to  the  heirs. 

Repeal  the  marital  deduction  for  estate 
and  gift  taxes. 

Like  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  split-in- 
come provision,  this  would  result  in  various 
taxpayers  being  treated  differently  by  the 
Federal  tax  law.  depending  upon  the  State  in 
which  they  live. 

These  are  the  major  changes  offered  by 
those  who  are  convinced  that  some  groups 
are  unduly  favored  in  our  present  tax  code. 
I  think  each  of  the  present  provisions  serves 
a  worthy  purpose.  They  encourage  home- 
ownershlp,  stimulate  investment,  promote 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  re- 
move Inequities  or  l>enefit  the  aged  or  handi- 
capped. 

Our  high  Income  taxes  today  are  not 
caused  by  the  often -discussed  but  seldom- 
studied  tax  loopholes,  but  by  the  world  sit- 
uation. In  many  cases,  if  we  followed  the 
glib  advice  to  close  the  loopholes,  the  effect 
on  our  tax  revenue  would  be  Just  the  re- 
verse of  what  people  clamoring  for  these 
changes  claim.  I  am  sure  the  American  peo- 
ple are  far  too  alert  to  be  deceived  by  such 
a  mirage. 
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A  Poll  of  the  Secood  Confrestional  Dis- 
trict of  Witcoosin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  ^ 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or     WISCONSIN 

IV  T\n.  HOL'.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTA  I  IVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1962 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Sp*«akrr 
for  the  information  of  the  House  I  am 
today  including  the  results  of  a  poll  sent 
to  some  30.000  constituents  m  the  Second 
ConKressional  District  of  Wi.sconsin 
The  number  of  respons€-s  in  favor  of  each 
alternative  is  printed  in  pareiitfiesf.s 
after  the  percentage  figure: 

MV      ANNU\L      QUESTIONNAIRK 1  K^  \    \H\ - 

February  1962 
M.iny  impi'r'..int  decisions  ni'iil  bt-  lu.ule 
by  President  Kennedy  and  tlie  87t!i  Con- 
i^ress  in  the  moiitha  ahead  As  in  previous 
years  I  am  reqiiesMng  ytuir  assis'arn-e  In 
determining  Second  DlsiJ-lct  alliludes  on  a 
luiinber  of  the  serums  issues  Your  replies 
to  thl«  annuiil  questionnaire  will  help  me 
to  understand  better  the  thinking  "t  m.i.iy 
ol  the  more  than  550.000  residents  wh..  make 
up  Wi.scoiisin  s  largest  congressional  UistrK'. 

MEDICAL    CAR!    TOR    Tilt    AGED 

In  1960  Congress  passed  the  Kerr-M;'.!-s  hill 
ofTermg;  Federal  p-anta  to  Stalea  that  rh'xme 
to  partlrtpate  In  a  program  of  (genera!  aid 
to  the  needy  aged  Now  the  administratinn 
r-elli'.g  this  approach  Inadequate,  has  pro- 
posed a  hi'.l  to  provide  health  benefits  to 
the  igeU  through  socl.il  sef-urlty  Which  of 
the  following  statements  m^at  neirlv  e\- 
presses  yorir  slews'" 

No  Oovernment  program  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  Is  necessary — 2'i  1  per- 
cent   (705) 

Sf>ctal  security  Is  the  best  way  \.<->  provide 
medical     care     for     the     aged  -5.5  7     fvrcent 
1  7771 

Tfie  exi.stmg  Kerr-MllIs  approach  is  ade- 
quate and  should  be  continued  JZ  :  {wrcenr 
(707) 

DISARMAMENT 

Which  of  the  following  statements  comes 
closest  to  your  own  views  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem "» 

We  should  persist  in  our  off  )r's  to  reach 
nn  agreement  for  cfintroUed  dlsarmiment 
with     full    InspecMon      68  6    percent     .  >  286  > 

Disarmament  negotlatlnns  are  futile  since 
we  can  never  trust  the  Russians  to  ll\e  up 
to    an    agreement — 23  6    percent     1 78«  i 

Kven  If  no  agreerrient  can  be  reachetl  we 
"(hould.  unilaterally,  begin  limited  disarma- 
ment to  reverse  the  arms  race — 7  8  percent 
'261  1 

NEW    DEPARTMENT 

Shou;d    the    Cotigresa    approve    t^le    Presi- 
dents   proposal    'o    create    a    Depnr'r^ient    of 
Urban     A!Ta.r^'        Y»>s.    4t;  7     (KTcent     i  !  420 1 
no.  54  J  percent   .  1  G25  i 

CIVIL    DCrtNaE    I'Rx.R'.Nr 

The  Presidents  pr(jp<.«al  for  a  federal 
program  to  help  cummu allies  pro.ule  i.iV.- 
out  shelters  has  stimulated  consulerabie  dis- 
cui>slon  about  the  overall  question  of  tlvU 
defense.  How  do  you  feel  about  civil  de- 
fen.se''      Check  only  one  of  the   following 

I  believe  that  civil  defense  should  be 
siictly  the  Individuals  ijw!^  resp.>ns:blUt>  — 
Jd  C  p«rceut   (906  i 

I  favor  the  adminiitrat.oii  pl.iu  f  •.'  a  4750 
milliou  m*tchlng-fund  fallout  shclur  pro- 
gram—20.5  p«rceut  (652) 

I  feel  th*t  civU  defense  ufTers  i,  rr  i.;o..i- 
solution  In  the  thermonuclt-  ir  ayt-  jO  per- 
cent  (  l,23fli . 


1  beieve  we  mu-t  spend  it  lea^t  ^l^O  bil- 
:  .11  f  >  build  cle»-[i  (>  ri.ht):  i<it  !.he!'ers  — 
2  2  percent   i 69 i 

Civil  defer.se  Uicrc.isea  the  iikeilhood  of 
war  and  may  turn  us  into  a  nulkm  of 
^roiiiidhiv^^ — 4  7    percent    il50». 

I  fivor  c  Dtigrfasnian  HuLiriKLB'S  rccom- 
luericlaM  >n  to.it  a  120  bliUon  OUlSR  fallout 
shelier  ivstem  Lh    bkult      4  [»  percent  (157). 

!Ni  iir*-sr:  fn  pi^ta;  Rvrrs 
A  new  postal  rates  blM  has  p.i^'r-d  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  This  bill  rilses 
inovst  postal  rntes  Including  the  ci>«t  of  flrst- 
(  lass  mall  whilch  will  go  from  4  cents  to  5 
( tuits.  Do  you  approve  thu  meth'Xl  of  ettm- 
luatmg  the  Pi*t  OfTlce  Department  s  deflcif 
Yes.    54  4   percent    0.7»1):    ^O-   *^  ^   percent 

I    :   .50  1    ; 

N  ft  LEAR    rrSTlNC 

L..0I  fall  RiiMia  resumed  teating  of  nuclCi»r 
bombb  with  R  series  of  le«u  In  the  ittmoa- 
phere  Later,  the  United  State*  rei.uni«<| 
teiKiing  of  luiLlear  b'Xiibs  but  dil  huve  tMMi 
undert;roLjiid  e.xp.vwlons.  Uo  yuu  think  th* 
Ln.'pd  .st.ite'i  Ahould  ot  ahould  not  reauzn* 
tests  la  tlie  atnu*p'iere'  We  sliould.  64  per- 
renl,  2.030.   we  should  ni<t    3o  percent,   1  143 

TAX    REriIRM     PWOPOSAL.S 

Th>*  House  Wajs  and  Means  C  «mmUtee  is 
Considering  numerous  proposals  to  overhaul 
the  Peder.tl  tax  program  which  could  have 
.1  i.i)n.'.lderable  Impact  on  mo5t  Americans 

1  Would  you  ipprove  of  tightening  the 
tax  provisions  de  >ling  with  expense  account 
-pei.dmg'  Yes,  H9  8  percent  2.8fl3  n>  112 
pT'^ent.  321) 

2  Would  you  favor  giving  the  President 
•emp<'r.iry  authority  to  cut  taxes  in  r  reces- 

. on''  Yes.  57  7  percent.  1.824.  n  >.  42  3  per- 
cent. 1.339. 

3.  D<j  you  feel  the  gas  and  oU  Industry 
should  continue  to  receive  Its  27', -percent 
depletion  allowance  ax  a  tax  credit'  Tc«, 
20  2  percent    600     no.  79  8  percent.  2.370. 

4  Would  you  approve  the  administration 
■.If*  that  dividends  and  interest  paymetus 
should  be  withf  eld  at  the  source  of  pay- 
ment "^  Yes  50  9  perre:ir  1  535.  no  49  1  per- 
.ent     1  480 

THrRMO.Nfi.  I  I  AR     W  \R 

United  SUates-Rus.slan  ten.<»ions  in  kieneral 
and  the  Berlin  crisis  in  j>*rticular  have  nuide 
mRny  Anierlr  ins  feel  that  an  all-out  war  m.iy 
be  inevl'able  Vfc  hU  h  of  the  foUowlnv  -tnte- 
mefjt    h>««.st   refle>  ts   y  'ur   views 

TTe  probability  Is  that  we  will  have  a 
therm<'>riU'-lear  war  within  the  tiext  10  years  — 
17  4  -.wrcerit  (516 

Thermonii.'lear  war  1.1  extremely  unl;kel>  ir. 
the   foreseeable  f  irure— 7'>7   percent    i2.160i 

The  probiibllity  Is  that  we  will  have  a 
t  h'-rm'.nucle.ir  w  ir  in  the  very  near  future  — 
2  a  percent  (86) 

A':.s!*'T»?«rE  TO  oisft  \<  ro  v*.  rk,  rs 

I     Do  you   be|.-'.e   there   should    be   a    Ke<: - 

eral  program  to  tielp  retrain  rel'w  ate  and 
resettle  workers  who  livse  their  Jobs  either 
because  <•!  automatiin  or  foreign  initKirtJi' 
Yes    60  6    p«'rcei;       1  I  MO  1       No    39  4    percent 

1 1  2';7» . 

f'lRKlG.V     rRAOf 

The  President  has  propofced  that  he  be 
given  authority  to  bargjUn  bro.idly  with  our 
tariffs  In  exch.Tnge  for  tariff  reductinns 
abroad  One  rea\<in  given  Is  that  the  Euro- 
pean C  mmon  Market  i«  presentlni;  the 
Uulted  Stales  w:th  the  jv-«s;hilltv  that  .i 
luige  area  of  the  world's  tr;'de  n.:\rket  .Tiay 
be  cut  ofT  by  hlirher  t.arlffs  Which  of  the 
following  slateiiients  best  reflect.*  your 
opinion : 

Tlip  exi.  tlii>{  Riclpnxal  Trades  Agreement 
A'  1-  adequa'e.  l*  should  be  continued  with- 
i  ul  (.■li.iin;e  —  14  3   percent    (442i 

The  President  s  request  for  ferta'er  author- 
ity to  iieg'.'tiate  lmp«irt  and  ex^vort  tarlfTs 
should  be  slanted —60  perceul  ;2.u02). 


U  3  Ur'.ITi  should  be  totallv  clUnlnated  In 
.icord  with  a  [Kilicy  of  free  Hade — 9  8  per- 
1  eiit  I  JiU  J 

U  S  larifTs  should  be  Incrcaaed  as  much  as 
necessary  to  keep  out  foreign-made  g(x*ds- — 
10  'J  iH-rieul  i33oi 


THE     V   N 


rlMC    rt>K     Dl:(  LSION 


The  President  has  strongly  ur^ed  tlw.t  the 
United  St.ites  .support  the  United  Nations 
ij)  pureha-sing  $100  nulllon  in  bonds  Do  you 
Mii'|)ort  the  President  s  proposal?  Yes  67  7 
percent   (185!i.    No   423    i>ercent    (1356) 

SPEXCIIES    BT     MIMTART 

D>>  yi  11  believe  tlmt  inl'.lt.iry  ofTlcers  sliould 
have  sjjeechfs  checked  In  advani'*  to  see 
that  they  d<'  n">t  run  counter  to  rational 
policy?  Yes  67  4  perc^-nt  (2.146):  No  32  6 
jjerrent    (1040) 

A  gfisTtoN  FOR  riAirv  rvRM»R.s 

1  In  geiieral.  do  you  npprove  of  the  pre»> 
•Dt    milk    price    support    program.'      Yes   38  .'> 
percent    (836).    No  t)l  5   percent    (l,Oia» 

2  If  faced  with  this  uiiernallve  would 
fo\i  rather  hi'.e  11. Ilk  suppotied  at  75  per- 
cent of  parity  or  would  you  rather  par- 
tlcli>ftte  In  a  ^uppl■,  m.iiiagement  program 
Inv  living  pr  iilucrion  quota  ''  l>(iwer  supports 
50  7  percent  ( 763 1  produ<t!'H  qaota^  49  3 
pcrcciil   1  744  1 


Independeace  Dijr  of  Sierra  L«o«« 

I.X  I  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or     NEW      YORK 

IN  r>iE  HOUSE  or  rephesk.ntat  ivbs 
T'lur-fdfll/.  April  19.  1962 

M:  F>OWKI.I.  Mr  S;)eakcr.  wc  Uke 
this  opportuiuty  to  Kend  warm  fellclta- 
liorLs  to  the  Prime  Mini-'^ter  of  Sierra 
Leone  Sir  Milton  A  S  Mar^al;  and 
Sierra  Lonnr  s  .\inba.';sador  to  the  United 
Statts,  Dr  R  E  Ktlfa-Caulkcr.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fiibt  anniversary  of 
Sieiia  I.eories  indepondt  nee. 

Apiil  21  of  1961  marked  the  birth  of  a 
few  indep«-ndrnt  nation  in  west  Africa. 
Of.  that  dav  nntain  ,^  mot^t  ancient 
M'.d  most  loyal  and  al.io  potentially 
iiclie.st— west  African  colup.y  attained  Its 
.udetK-ndence.  Thii  act  was  brought 
Htx.)Ut  by  the  mutual  con^-nl  of  Uie  Brit- 
i.sh  Gov»rnrnent  and  the  representatives 
rf  the  p«<ipU'  of  Slen  a  I^eone  Soon  after 
th.'*  formal  ceremonies,  ttltnes.%ed  by 
joyous  and  jubilant  people  at  the  capital 
city.  Freetown,  the  hour.e  of  represent- 
ativi  .s  of  the  colony  became  the  Parlia- 
ment of  mdepfiident  Sieria  Leone.  A 
tifw  Governmt  lit  wa.s  instituted  under 
the  piemiei-ship  of  able  and  experienced 
Sir  Miltfm  Mark'ai.  and  on  St-ptember  28 
Sii!!:i  I.eot.e  u  a.'<  admitted  into  the 
I'niled  Nat.on.s  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  th.e  U  N  A.<;.>embly.  tlui.«!  tn^comlnR  the 
100th  s<)verei<-:n  and  mdejx'ndent  mem- 
ber of  that  orKani/.atlon 

Siei  la  L<vjne  i.s  a  .small  strip  of  land  on 
west  Africa  s  Atlantic  coast,  with  an 
area  of  about  28.000  .'iguare  miles  and  its 
inhabitants  number  about  2.&O0.000. 
I  he  ( ountiy  i.s  .sandwiched  between  IJ- 
b<Mia  on  Its  .south  and  the  Republic  of 
Otimea  on  iUs  noith  and  northwest. 
Since  1787  its  inhabitant.s  had  enjoyed 
Brilish  protctlorate     The  British  had  of 
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course  profited  inunensjly  by  the  wealth 
of  this  colony,  and  it  i;i  also  fair  to  say 
that  the  people  of  Si»?rra  Leone  have 
benefited  by  the  orderly  and  efficient 
i.;overnment  instituted  there  by  the  Brit- 
ish It  IS  true  that  Siena  Leones  wealth 
111  diamonds,  copper,  and  iron  had  en- 
luhed  many  individual  Britons,  yet  the 
natives  had  also  shared,  in  one  way  or 
iiuother.  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
What  Is  perhaps  more  rnportant.  native 
leaders  were  educated  and  trained  in 
Brili.sh  institutions  of  l^arninK.  and  to- 
day many  of  these  extraordinarily  able, 
iftf'd  mtellii^ent,  and  public-.spirited 
leaders  are  in  charne  of  Sierra  Leone's 
d(stiny.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Premier 
Sir  Milton  Marpai  and  h.s  able  associates 
that  the  shift  from  the  status  of  colony 
to  independence  took  place  in  a  most 
harmonious  spirit  He  has  retained 
Sierra  Leones  place  in  the  family  of 
British  Commonwealth,  has  successfully 
strenKthened  democratic  institutions  in 
the  country,  and  has  maintained  cordial 
relations  with  all  other  ^.overelMn  states. 
On  the  first  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence day  Sierra  Leone  has  become 
a  model  state  in  west  Africa,  sovereign 
and  indejjendent.  democratic  and  pros- 
perou.s  Just  as  the  people  of  Sierra 
Leone  were  fortunate  in  the  type  of 
British  Oovernment  unler  which  they 
lived  in  the  past,  so  today  they  are  even 
more  fortunate  in  their  wise  and  states- 
manlike leadership  in  the  person  of 
Prime  Minister  Sir  Milton  MarRai  and 
his  as-sociates  I  prreet  the  citizens  of 
Sierra  Leone  on  this  historic  anniversary, 
on  their  first  independence  day. 


Legulativf  Rep«ri  to  Ihe  People  of  the 
First  CoBfrettioaal  District  of  West 
Virfiiiia 

EXTF.NSIO*-'   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WTST    VI»JINIA 

IN    IHE  HOU.SE  OF  RIT  RESENT  ATI  VES 

Thursday.  Aprit  19.  1962 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
report  to  the  people  ol  my  district  my 
votes  and  actions  during  the  first  part 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
Kiess.  Although  I  have  tried  to  fulfill 
my  responsibilities  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  know  that  mj  work  and  votes 
will  not  .satisfy  everyoi  e.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  that  the  pec  pie  of  the  First 
Conwre.ssional  District  liave  the  right  to 
receive  a  full  accountirg  of  my  po.sition 
and  efforts  on  i.ssues  v.hich  are  of  im- 
portance tc  them,  and  to  our  entiie 
Nation 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lalxir,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, has  been  one  of  'he  busiest  com- 
mittees of  the  House  tliis  year.  In  my 
own  subcommittee  we  have  drafted  leg- 
Hlation  improving  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  We  have  oeen  considering 
my  own  bill  offering  a  new  approach  to 
Federal  aid  to  educatioi,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous bills  creating  a  l^'ederal  Commis- 


sion on  the  Aged  and  Aging  as  recom- 
mended by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aged  and  Aging. 

The  full  committee,  in  addition  to  the 
School  Lunch  Act  amendment,  has  con- 
sidered and  approved  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  Act  of  1962;  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Act  of  1962.  a 
measure  authorizing  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps:  two  bills  making  needed 
changes  in  the  Davis-Bacon  and  the  so- 
called  eight-hour  laws;  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Act. 

Three  important  bills  enacted  by  the 
House  were  measures  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  They  were 
the  Manpower  Retraining  Act  and 
amendments  to  the  Pension  and  Welfare 
Disclosure  Act,  both  of  which  have  been 
signed  into  law.  The  House  also  ap- 
proved a  bill  authorizing  financial  assist- 
ance to  colleges  and  universities  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  This 
bill  awaits  final  action  by  House  and 
Senate  conferees. 

The  House  has  pas.sed  several  major 
appropriation  bills  in  this  session.  One 
of  the  bills,  providing  money  for  the  yrar 
that  will  begin  on  July  1  for  the  Treasury, 
the  Post  Office,  and  the  Executive  Office 
also  has  passed  the  Senate. 

The  House  has  made  some  wise  reduc- 
tions in  the  appropriations  bills,  achiev- 
ing savings  that  will  benefit  taxpayers 
next  year  and  in  subsequent  years.  The 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  appropriations 
were  reduced  by  $113.7  million  below  the 
budget  estimates.  Reductions  in  Treas- 
ury appropriations  totaled  $53.5  mil- 
lion. They  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  Department  to 
prepare  acceptable  and  thorough  plans 
for  replacing  Coast  Guard  vessels  and 
shore  installations,  and  to  appraise  more 
carefully  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
increases  in  personnel  and  their  promo- 
tion, travel  and  the  equipment  improve- 
ment program.  Post  Office  appropria- 
tions requested  in  the  budget  were  based 
on  too  high  an  estimate  of  increase  in 
mail  volume,  as  in  past  years,  and  on  ex- 
cessive requests  for  additional  facilities 
and  equipment.  The  Congress  made 
adequate  provision  for  the  work  of  the 
Post  Office,  while  reducing  spending  au- 
thority by  $60  million. 

These  reductions  will  remove  an  ob- 
stacle to  providing  the  well-deserved 
raise  in  pay  for  postal  workers  that  is 
proposed  in  my  bill  to  be  made  effective 
in  the  current  1962  fiscal  year.  I  want 
to  emphasize  again  that  the  postal  work- 
er's  pay  is  still  23  percent  short  of  the 
pre-World  War  II  purchasing  power. 

The  House  has  passed  an  appropria- 
tions act  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  reduced  appropriations  $114  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimates.  The 
principal  reduction  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  made  because  of  an 
inflexible  limitation  in  the  basic  legisla- 
tion providing  for  training  under  the 
area  redevelopment  program.  However, 
the  reduction  will  not  affect  the  pro- 
gram. The  reduction  below  the  budget 
estimates  for  HEW  is  the  net  result  of  a 
number  of  increases,  and  of  reductions 
in  public  assistance  grants  for  which  no 
authorization  exists,  and  reimbursement 


for  military  service  credits.  The  most 
significant  featuie  of  our  action  on  this 
bill  is  the  increase  above  budget  esti- 
mates for  hospital  construction,  research 
in  cancer,  heart  diseases,  mental  health, 
neurology  and  blindness,  arthritis  and  so 
on.  The  Department  is  urged  to  bring  in 
more  adequate  programs  for  retarded 
children,  library  services  grants,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  water  quality 
standards,  occupational  health  of  min- 
ers and  others,  water  pollution  control, 
and  other  programs. 

In  the  Department  of  Interior  appro- 
priation bill  we  made  reductions  of  $62 
million  below  the  budget.  The  emphasis 
in  this  bill  is  on  making  more  effective 
use  of  personnel.  Substantial  reductions 
also  were  made  where  excessive  empha- 
sis had  been  placed  on  Civil  War  areas. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  directed 
to  reprogram  its  research  in  order  to  un- 
dertake short  run  projects  that  have 
great  promise  for  the  coal  industry. 

The  legislative  appropriations  bill  re- 
duced library  and  various  other  appro- 
priations in  a  total  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  million. 

The  .second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1962  was  recently  passed 
The  largest  reduction  in  this  bill  was  of 
the  funds  for  NASA  construction,  be- 
cause authorization  had  not  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

National  defense  appropriations  were 
enacted  by  the  House  on  April  18,  by 
unanimous  vote.  The  bill  provides 
$47.9  billion  to  accelerate  the  buildup  of 
strength  to  deter  aggression,  and  re- 
sjx)nds  to  intensified  threats  against  our 
security.  The  House  provides  more 
money  for  the  Air  Force  in  this  bill  than 
was  requested  in  the  budget.  Compared 
with  1962  fiscal  year,  the  appropriations 
for  1963  are  increased  most  substantially 
for  research  and  development.  During 
debate  on  this  bill  I  obtained  from  the 
subcommittee  chairman  a  clarification  of 
the  bill,  to  the  effect  that  no  limitation 
is  applied  to  overhead  costs  of  research 
work  performed  under  contract  by  col- 
leges. The  bill  limits  overhead  on  re- 
search grants  to  colleges;  these  total  a 
much  smaller  amount  than  the  con- 
tracts. 

I  supported  the  lax  bill  which  pa.ssed 
the  House  on  March  29.  The  bill  pro- 
vides new  inducements  to  invest  in  pro- 
ductive equipment,  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic expansion  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  shifts  some  of  the  load  of  supporting 
the  Government  to  many  persons  who 
have  failed  to  report  and  pay  tax  on 
interest  and  dividends.  Collection  of 
tax  on  these  incomes  by  withholding — 
as  on  wages  and  salaries — will  bring  ad- 
ditional revenue  of  S630  million,  several 
times  as  much  as  the  additional  public 
health  programs  which  the  House  pro- 
vided. During  debate  on  the  bill  I  ob- 
tained from  the  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  a  statement  that  this  provision 
would  not  involve  hardships  for  retired 
persons.  They  could  obtain  within  3 
weeks  refunds  of  taxes  withheld  for 
which  they  were  not  liable.  The  tax 
bill  makes  the  Federal  income  tax  more 
equitable  in  many  other  ways,  such  as 
making  expense  accounts  deductible 
only  if  directly  related  to  the  trade  or 
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buslnt's-s.  narrowing  the  opportunity  of 
U.S.  owned  businesses  abroad  to  accu- 
mulate Income  free  of  tax.  and  prevent- 
ing tax  advantages  from  sale  of  prop- 
erty— except  buildings— on  which  excess 
depreciation  has  reduced  past  tax  bills 

As  you  are  aware,  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial issues  before  the  Congress  this  year 
IS  that  of  our  foreign  trade  policy  The 
.idministraticn  has  proposed  a  s\^t•t•plng 
program  designed  to  expand  our  foreign 
trade:  this  is  to  be  accomplished  largely 
by  granting  the  President  considerably 
expanded  powers  to  reduce  tariffs  and 
other  trade  restrictions.  While  I  have 
always  recognized  the  importance  of 
trade  with  other  nations.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  administration  bill 
H.R.  9900'  does  not  provide  adequatt 
safeguards  for  American  indu.stries  and 
American  workmen.  As  I  stated  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
March  27  of  this  year  m  testifying  on 
this  bill; 

I  do  not  oppose  the  idea  of  reciprocal  triide 
agreementa  What  I  do  aak  is  thnt  greHter 
safegxiards  be  throwii  around  hnsic  .Araencau 
industries  to  assure  a  fair  profit  return  on 
investments  in  our  Industries  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Jot>s  of  working  men  and  women  In 
these  United  States,  and  partkulnrly  i:i  my 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

While  this  bill  does.  I  admit,  contain 
extensive  provisions  to  assist  industries, 
plants,  and  worklngmen  who  are  seri- 
ously hurt  by  any  increases  in  imports 
resulting     from     trade    concessions    we 


might  make,  its  philosophy  Ls  basically 
wronR.  It  cali-s  for  eliminating  such 
safeguards  as  t.ie  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  provisions  that  are  part  of  the 
present  recipro<al  trade  agreement*  pro- 
gram, both  of  which  can  do  much  to 
prevent  mjui-y  from  becoming  too  serl- 
ou.s  or  which  can  result  in  protective 
measures  beini'  taken  before  injury  be- 
comes exce.s.siv?  The  Prr.sidenfs  pro- 
u'ram  involves  assistance  only  after  the 
injury  has  tak-.-n   place 

Specifically  I  believe  the  President  .s 
trade  bill  should  be  modified  in  at  least 
the  following  v.ays  The  bill  should  ex- 
tend our  Trad'  ApreemeiU-s  Act  by  not 
more  than  3  years  '  irvstead  of  the 
5  proposed  hy  the  administration*. 
Pretrade  atjrefmcnt  hearuiKS  should  be 
held  to  pre.s»>i  ve  the  pro{>€r  caution  m 
ne-^otiations;  the  Tariff  Commi.ssion 
should  be  able  to  lay  down  sruidelines  for 
the  State  I)ei  artment  The  requested 
authority  to  ci  t  tariffs  by  as  much  as  50 
percei.l  shouU  be  restricted  to  a  much 
smaller  percentage  Above  all  »e  should 
retain  and  strengthen  the  escaiie  clause 
It  IS  111  my  judgment  far  t)etter  to 
remedy  injuiv  m  this  fashion  than  to 
add  to  our  redevelopment  burden.s  her'* 
at  home 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  remind 
you  that  the  Comiress  is  at>out  to  start 
Us  traditional  Raster  recess  That  will 
uive  me  the  rpiwrtunity  to  .«pend  .some 
time  m  my  own  district  and  to  see  many 
of  vou      Such  a  period  is  both  useful  and 


enjoyable  for  me.  There  l«  nothing  like 
a  visit  back  home  to  see  many  of  the 
iMues  confronting  us  in  Washington  In  a 
."HMinder  and  more  realistic  perspective 
I  extend  my  cordial  greetings  to  you  In 
this  joyou.«!  Piaster  sea.^on. 


CoQ(Tes>man  Fnlton  Records  PotitioB 
on  Lef  ulative  BilU  aad  RetolatiMi 

EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    i't.NNSYLVANIA 

IN   Vnv.  HOUSE  C)F  KEPREStlNTATIVE-S 

Thursday  April  19.  1962 

Mr  PTJLTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, February  5,  1962.  and  Tuesday. 
February  30.  1962,  I  was  out  of  the  City 
on  nece.s.,ary  committee  work  and  official 
congressional  duUes.  Therefore.  I  am 
placinR  in  the  Congbessional  Rccoro 
mv  position  on  cei-tain  bills. 

On  Monday,  February  5,  1962.  I  would 
have  voted  'nay"  on  the  motion  to  sus- 
l»end  rules  and  pass  on  S.  383.  Likewise 
on  Tuesday.  February  20,  1962.  I  would 
ha\e  voted  nay"  on  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  549.  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R  10050.  and  nay"  on 
the  passage  of  H  R    10050 


SENATE 

MoM.w,  Anui  2:;.  VMV2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  James  O.  Ehincan,  editor  the 
Capital  Baptist,  Washington,  DC,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer; 

In  a  world  in  which  every  day  brings 
forth  its  change  and  challenge,  help  us 
to  remember.  O  God.  that  Thou  art  for- 
ever the  same  and  that  Thou  hast  not 
changed. 

Thou  who  didst  travel  with  Tliy 
servant.  Abraham,  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Moriah.  with  Moses  across  the  Red  Sea. 
with  Thy  Son  to  Calvary,  give  to  us  the 
assurance  that  Thou  dost  journey  with 
us  through  our  life. 

Even  as  Thou  art  not  limited  to  time 
and  space,  so  Thou  art  not  limited  in 
Thy  wisdom;  so  we  pray,  O  Qod.  that 
Thou  wilt  give  us  wisdom,  that  we  may 
dLscem  the  great  Issues  of  life;  and  cour- 
age, that  we  may  accept  the  challenges 
which  this  changing  world  forces  upon 

MB. 

In  Jesui,'  name,  we  offe!   our  prayer 

Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humchhey  .md  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  readmu  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
April  19.  1962,  was  dispen.sed  with 


Mt:SSAGES    i^OM    THK    FRKSIDENT 

Me.ssa'^es  in  writim:  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  M-  Miller  one  of  his  secre- 
taries 


Till'  motion  was  a>iieed  t4>.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  bu.smess. 


LIMITATION     OF     DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

On  rf^uest  of  Mr  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  statement.'^  dunni; 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

On  leques'  of  Mr  Hlmphrey.  and  b\ 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  le.^i^- 
lative  calendar  was  dispeivsed  with 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Presider.t  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiKire  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
aiik  unanimous  constnt  that  tlie  order 
fur  the  quoium  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  Unittxl  States,  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
tlie  eiul  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER      <Mr 
lX)ri;LAS  m  the  chair).     If  there  be  no 
reixjrts  of  committees,   the  nomination 
on  the  executive  calendar  will  be  stated 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideratic  n  of  executive  biismess.  to 
consider  th?  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calend  ir 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr  Emanuel  R.  Piore.  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Science  Board.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring May  10.  1966. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  nommation  be  confirmed. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qut'stion  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
numi nation  has  been  confirmed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
ftniiation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
fortliwith 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  re.sume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consiceration  of  leg- 
islative business 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC.       I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  or  DC   Transit  System,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  president,  DC.  Transit 
System,  Inc  .  Washington.  DC  ,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  system,  for 
the  year  ended  December  31.  1B61  (with  an 
accompanying  report),  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the   District  of  Columbia. 

AiTHoRizATioK  roR  Oen  D<>t  clas  MacArthur 
To  Accept  and  Wear  a  Certain  Decora- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmittlnt?  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  Gene.-al  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  to  accept  and  wear  the 
Cirand  Cordon  of  the  Ord<'r  of  the  Rising 
Sun  with  Paulownln  Flowers  which  has  been 
tendered  him  by  His  Majest,-.  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  (with  an  accompanyliiR  paperi  ;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Rel  itlons. 
AcQiisiTioN  or  Certain  Property  in  District 

or  CoLVMBM 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUite,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proi>osed  legislation 
authorl7.inK  the  acqul.sltlon  of  certain  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Its  con- 
veyance to  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
on  a  full  reimbursement  basis,  for  use  in  ex- 
}>anslon  of  its  headquarters  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  la  the  Ct).nmlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Prote<tU)N  or  Certain  Oeficial* 

A  letter  from  the  Secreta-y  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propo^«d  legislation  to 
provide  authority  U)  protect  heads  of  foreign 
states  and  other  dcsignatec  officials  (with  an 
accompanying  paper),  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

SrsPENsioN  or  DfpoRtaiion  or  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  CummlFSloner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturallrRtlon  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  sui(>endlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers),  to  the  Committee  on 
t-he  Judiciary 

Voc  ational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
or  1962 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  X)  assist  In  provid- 
ing, more  flexibility  In  ihe  financing  and 
administration  of  SUte  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  to  assist  in  expansion  of  services 
aid  facilities  provided  under  such  programs. 
and  for  other  purposes  (With  an  accompany- 
ing pai)er);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report  or  Division  or  Coal-Mine  Inspection. 
Bureau  or  Minks 

A  letter  from  the  Ass  stant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmlttlni;.  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Division  a  Coal  Mine  Inspec- 
tion. Bureau  of  Mines,  for  the  calendar  year 
ended    December   31.    196.    (with    an   ■.\c"<m- 


panylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  LabcM* 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Disposmow  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ol 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution   of   the  General    Assembly   of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  Plntince : 

■RrsoLunoN  Memorializing  Congress  Con- 
cerning the  Repayment  Provisions  or 
THE  Temporary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  or  1958 

■Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic recession  in  the  United  States  In  1966, 
Congress  passed  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1958  extending 
benefits  to  Individuals  who  had  exhausted 
their  regular  unemployment  benefits;  and 

•Whereas  Rhode  Island  together  with  16 
other  States  which  had  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Federal  Government  paid 
extended  benefits  under  the  said  program, 
the  repayment  of  which  our  employment 
security  fund  or  the  employers  In  the  State 
can  ill  afford;   and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  has  recognized  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Temporary  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1961 
that  the  matter  of  extended  unemployment 
requiring  extended  benefits  to  individuals 
unemployed  for  a  long  period  of  time  Is  a 
national  problem  and  not  one  to  be  financed 
by  Individual  States;   and 

"Whereas  the  situation  in  1958  was  exact- 
ly comparable  with  that  existing  in  1961. 
when  Congress  provided  for  the  financing  of 
the  program  by  a  tax  on  all  employers  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  of  1961: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved.  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  earnestly  requested  to  tise  their 
best  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of  legislation 
in  the  said  Congress  which  would  either  for- 
give repayment  of  funds  made  available 
during  the  1958  program  or  provide  for  re- 
imbursement by  a  uniform  tax  on  all  em- 
ployers In  all  Jurisdictions;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

•Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
earnestly  requesting  that  each  use  his  best 
efforts  to  enact  legislation  which  would  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution." 

A  Joint  resohition  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
st.ite  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
P  !b!'c  Works. 


"Senate  Joint  Resoltjtioh  2 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  Federal  aid  for 

State  Highway  Route  115 

"■Whereas  State  Highway  Route  115,  from 
San  Joee,  in  Santa  Clara  County,  to  Patter- 
son, in  Stanislaus  County,  via  the  Tlclnlty 
of  Mount  Hamilton,  Is  the  only  east-west 
connection  between  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  the  seacoast  between  the  Altamont  and 
Pacheco  Pass,  a  distance  of  over  50  miles; 
and 

"Whereas  this  route,  although  a  part  of  the 
State  highway  system,  has  not  been  accepted 
for  maintenance  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  and  Is  presently  main- 
tained by  both  Santa  Clara  and  Stanislaus 
Counties;  and 

"Whereas  this  route  would  be  of  Inesti- 
mable value  as  an  avenue  of  escape  should 
there  be  a  need  for  dispersal  of  the  citizens 
concentrated  on  the  heavily  populated  i>en- 
insula  below  San  Francisco  In  the  case  of 
an  atomic  attack  or  other  disaster;  and 

"Whereas  the  highway  Is  now  designated 
as  the  only  escape  route  directly  eastward 
from  San  Jose  in  the  civil  defense  operations 
plan  of  the  State  of  California;  and 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  its  national  de- 
fense benefits.  If  Improved,  the  highways 
could  be  of  great  economic  and  recreational 
benefit  to  the  coast  counties  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  In  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  nation  generally:    and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  heavy  comrrrit- 
ments  of  the  State  of  California  in  its  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  highways, 
money  Is  not  available  to  sut  .tantlally  Im- 
prove or  reroute  this  highway  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  connection  between  the 
co.aft  counties  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
lor  the  smooth  flow  of  traCBc  In  case  of  enemy 
attack  or  natural  disaster:  Now  therefore,  be 
it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  respectfully  memorialized  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  highway  between  San 
Jose  and  Patterson;  and  be  it  fvirther 

'■Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suitably  pre- 
pared copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive of  the  Stete  of  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  at 
Lakewood,  N.J.,  relating  to  alleged  police 
brutality;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KKFAUVKR   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gore)  : 

S  3206.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Oak  Ridge  certain  real  esUte  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  park  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1963— THE  CONGRESSIONAL  'JUNK 
MAIL"  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, an  amendment  to  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act,  H.R.  11151,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  11,  1962. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  congressional 
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junk  mail,  to  which  I  have  referred 
earlier  as  an  unconscionable  abuse  of  the 
f  rankinii  privilege. 

This  amendment  is  virtually  identical 
to  one  offered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  April  11.  19«2,  at  whieh 
time  It  was  offered  as  part  of  a  recom- 
nuttal  motion,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  192  to  197. 

Ur.der  the  terms  of  this  amendmenl. 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  required 
to  put  names  and  addresses  on  mail 
which  they  send  out  under  the  frank 
The  amendment  Is  intended  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  the  frank,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  remove  the  very  justified  criti- 
cism of  the  Congress  for  uMim  the 
frankinc:  privilege  to  flood  the  mails  with 
ix>litical  propaganda. 

I  believe  the  vast  majoiity  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  .support  thi.s 
amendment,  and  judgir\y  from  th.o  ex- 
tremely narrow  margin  by  which  the 
recommittal  motion  containmsr  this 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  2  weeks  ajfo.  there  is 
considerable  sentiment  there  in  favor 
of  .such  an  amendment. 

At  a  tune  when  the  Coni^res.-,  i.^  work- 
uw  on  legislation  which  will  raise  the 
postiil  rates  for  virtualb'  every  private 
citizen  11'.  this  counti-y.  the  Cun^rt-ss 
should  be  more  than  willin*?  to  put  a  stop 
to  an  abuse  of  the  mails  which  it  has 
extended  to  itself. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimois  c'i:> 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  p:::.rfd  at 
thi.s  point  m  the  Recor:) 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  bo  printed  m 
the  Rfcoro 

The  amendment  was  rt-ferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Approprtation.s.  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  between  lines  2  u.d  .V  iii^:: 
liie   fuUowln? 

i>t.c  lo5.  No  puLTt  't  any  uxnounl  appru- 
priated  In  liiia  Act  shall  be  available  to 
Mu.»nce.  under  authority  of  <>ekti<.n  4l67».t) 
of  tUle  39  United  States  Code,  the  mailing 
and  delivering  of  mail  ni.itrer  .sen',  throiuh 
the  m.il'.s  with  a  slmpUfted  f,)rin  "f  adUres.s 
under  the  franking  privilege  by  .any  Member 
or  Member -elect  i<f  Congr^^s  to  pr>«t.«l  pn- 
tron.s  tni  ".'idir.g  those  pu'r"f.<  '  ii  rural  or 
star  routes    ' 


.^DDUKSSES.EDITORIAI^.  AK  1 ICLES. 
ETC  .   PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

0:i  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addres.ses.  editorials,  article.s.  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht-  Rei-osd,  .ts 
follows: 

By  Mr,  WILEY 

Fxcerpts  from  a  recent  .-\(:lcl.-e«.s  by  himself 
delivered  over  Wisconsin  radio  .stat!<ins,  on 
the  subject  of  •"CKitlook  for  Dairying  " 

Address  delivered  by  him  hcf'ire  ''he  B"nai 
Brlth  in  MilwauKee,  Wis  ,  .it  the  celebration 
of  Its  100th  anniversary 

Excerpt*  from  recent  rad.o  .iddresrt  by  him- 
self over  Wisconsin  radio  i»nd  t«ievis:un  sta- 
tions, res{:irdlrg  the  preservation  of  Wiscon- 
sin's mi'r..lnes 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  AC'IION  IN  RE- 
GARD TO  THE  PRICE  INCREASE 
FOR  STEEL. 

Mr    CARLSON      Mr    President    .since 
the  Prpsid'»nt'.s  action  In  ret^ard  to  the 


price  increase  for  steel,  I  have  received 
from  Kansas  citizens  many  letters  ex- 
pressing concern  and  opposition  to  the 
action  taken 

The  following  paragraph  from  one  of 
the  Iftte:''  i.s  typical  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed m  the  letters  I  received 

I  a!ii  no'  in  a  pusui  )n  ti>  be  sure  wlirthcr 
(f  lift  the  J  J -percent  price  lncrea.s«  which 
the  indu4>'ry  felt  It  needed  was  In  renliiy 
ne«  e^aary.  n<>r  do  I  cjre  llje  iri;p<  .rtant 
thing  u  t  idl  the  President  of  the  fnitt'd 
i>Uiies  has.  by  hlniself.  without  reg.nd  f.'r 
the  Constitution  or  tradition,  set  the  price  o.' 
steel    at    a    Hijure    vOiu  h    suits    him 

The  action  taken  by  the  Presidtnt  rel- 
ative to  the  increa.sed  price  of  steel  will 
not  bo  conducive  to  incicast^d  confldtnce 
on  Ih.''  part  of  busmt-'s.s  iind  mdustiy. 
which  IS  .so  vital  for  expanded  ^rrowth  m 
our  Nation  s  economy 

I  ht»  Pre.sident  had  a  right  to  be  con- 
cern'-d.  both  with  the  direct  t  If  eel  of  th«' 
iu>e  on  the  ptice  kvel  t;eneral!y,  and 
with  Its  mdirf^ct  impact  on  his  drive  to 
achii'.  e  a  stable  balance  of  piict-s  and 
wa-;es.  I'owevcr.  that  did  not  justify 
the  nift.-w>ivf  punitive  expedition  by  Fud- 
eral  foiC''.N  toward  mdustrv  in  ^fiieral. 
and  toward  the  steel  mdu-sLiy  m  pai - 
licula: 

Our  Nation  needs  to  encout »».;'•  pri- 
vate industry,  not  threaten  It  with  puni- 
tive action 

Tlip  stafT  of  radio  station  KFH  of 
Wichita,  Kan.s  .  wrote  and  broadcast  an 
editorial  on  the  steel  sltuatior.  It  Is 
an  excellent  sUittinent  m  nuard  t<i  the 
situation  and  the  ixjwtrs  of  the  Pif^.- 
dent  I  a.^k  unanunou-s  consent  that  it 
b*-  n-.adf  a  part  of  these  remarks  in  the 

RK'ORP 

There  bemp:  no  objection  the  <d:tonaI 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcoRD. 
as  follows: 

ijii-ci.  SiTvariON 

II, '^  A;M€ri -an  s>i.u-in  eif  free.  prlv»t«  en- 
lorpri-se,  io^jk  one  of  the  moat  serloua  beat- 
ings of  us  his'  rry  Frid.iy  April  H  One  of 
the  i?lanr  ."or[x>ratlo:is  of  .Ainerlrun  Industry, 
L'nitetl  ."-states  bteel  Corp  .  bowed  down  b«-- 
fiire  lue  .twcs.  .jne  might  of  an  ull -powerful 
Federal  Uovernnieiit.  Roger  lilough.  United 
bUAUes  Steel  board  chairtn.m.  annoiuii  ed  his 
couipauy  would  not  incrt;a*.e  the  price  of 
sleel.  'Ihis  announcement  came  after  a  d.iy 
of  much  aotUUy  in  Washington  KFH  docs 
not  prop'>.se  to  dUcu^s  the  merits  of  a  steel 
increa-se.  Whether  the  Increxae  w  js  Ju^tltle<l 
is  not  the  pi>UU  WJiafs  more  Import.int  is 
that  the  Federal  Go.ernmciit.  at  the  urging 
of  Preoldet.t  Kennedy,  proved  that  free  cjm- 
petlti'.e  business  continues  to  operite  only 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  What  did  the  Kennedy  admlnlstr.i- 
tlon  do  to  bring  abt>ut  this  defetit  of  a 
giant? 

First,  the  posier  and  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dency Was  dlre<'ted  vehennenlly,  against  the 
individuals  *ho  compose  the  leadership  of 
*he  steel  industry  The  deniincl.iMon  by 
Kei.ne<ly  wms  I'ne  of  the  monl  violent  ever 
le'.eled  by  a  Pre.tUtent  'I  he  Justice  Depart- 
ment moved  lnime<liati-.y  tf(  brinR  Unlteit 
HUites  .-'leel  ,in«l  other  corp<jrati<  ns  into  the 
grand  Jury  r^xim,  where  nel'lirr  press  iioi 
publu  18  allo'jvetl  And  then  cnnie  tlie  crown- 
ing bl  M  'I  he  Uefe:.-**  Di-purtmen*  din-  '•.-ti 
Ki  (  jiitTaciirs  no'  to  purchase  i.tt«-l  from  aii) 
of  the  sevtn  steel  eonipanles  wh><  had  rai^rU 
prices  N.J  company  can  suriivf  *hen  the 
Ft-dfr.il  (i  '•,  erruiifnt  orders  ■  riicr  c  inp:ii  ',es 
not  to  buy  their  prodticts  TTUs  perhaps 
-se's  a  preredei.t  of  the  most  rt.i  nkriro> ;  ,  lort 


The  Kennedy  adnuuibtratlon  successfully 
proved  that  the  power  of  the  Presidency  and 
the  entire  Federal  system  c*n  bring  economi- 
cal pressures  vipon  private  Industry  and 
l!idi\  iduals 

We  seriously  CtV.eotiou  the  wiadoin  or  lor 
th.it  matter  the  constltutionahty  of  the 
rnethod.s  used  to  bring  about  thnt  solutlor. 
'I  he  auto  Industry  could  be  next,  then  the 
in.iriTinie  Industry,  then  the  fanners  ur,(l  •-  i 
on  until  f'. ery  form  of  jirlvale  enterprise  is 
directly  controlled  In  management  afTalrs  by 
the  fiovernment  m  Washington  In  an  tr.i 
where  more  and  ir.ore  Industry  is  conung 
under  increasing  Feder.d  rcgulattnn,  KFH 
.i.sks  this  qnestion  of  every  lenou.'j  thinking 
Aiiuric.in.  Where  will  U  end.'  if  an  In- 
d'lstrl.il  gi.iii'  s.uh  .IS  I'ntted  ^^i.ites  t^tetl 
I  .in  be  »■'  qulrJcly  brought  to  its  knees  c.jn- 
not  les.ser  industries  suffer  the  same  fatt' 
What  has  h.ippened  to  the  free  enterprise 
■«vs'em  that  made  this  Nation  the  greatest 
Industrial.  r>>>luical.  snd  military  i>ower  on 
the  face  of  the  earth'  Whtr*  U  the  phl- 
1  Lsophy  of  the  Founding  FatiMn  that  gov- 
ertuneut  is  best  which  governs  least? 

I'crtxaps  the  public  Interest  was  terved  la  V 
ti.is  instance    hut   at  what  a  price 
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THE  LITERACY  TEST  BILL 

Mr  STKNNIS  Mr  President,  tiie  so- 
called  Utermcy  test  bill,  whieh  is  .sched- 
uled to  come  before  the  Senate  this 
wt*ek.  It  yery  loosely  referred  to  as  ctvll 
rights  legislation.  But  I  submit  that 
such  a  title  for  the  literacy  test  bill  !.•- 
just  a  catch  phrase  which  Is  quite  mi.s- 
It-adinET  It  is  certainly  a  misnomer,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  the  real  question  Involved 
is  one  of  coiistitutiunal  principle. 

The  fact  Is  that  Contjress  does  not 
have  the  i^owi  r  to  enact  legislation  of 
this  type 

As  1  pcintf^d  out  in  testimony  b<*fore 
the  Con.stltntlonal  Rights  Subcommlttrp 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  last  week, 
and  repeat  hciv.  the  language  of  tl.e 
Con.stitutlon  itself  plainly  prohibits  con 
irit"«.s'onal  action  in  the  field  of  voter 
qtiallflcation.s.  The  question  of  what 
qualiflcutluns  an  elector  shall  have  is 
one  strictly  re.scrvt-d  to  the  several  States, 
and  dues  nut  fall  within  the  purview  of 
the  Fedcial  Government  and  the  Con- 
uress 

Eveiy  sludtiit  of  constitutional  law  in 
liie  Senate.  I  believe,  should  recognize 
tills  fact  at  once,  and  therefore  recog- 
nr/.«^  tht-  unconstitutionality  of  this  pro- 
pfv^al  but  no  doubt  the  matter  will  be 
dlsru.s.sed  at  great  length,  and  what  the 
real  purix>se  of  the  proposed  leglsl'itlon 
IS,  and  what  iLs  enactment  would  mean 
to  our  Cun.stitution.  This  will  certainly 
b«^  my  purpose,  as  It  will  be  the  purpc-^e 
of  those  who  will  speak  in  opiX)sltion 
to  the  measure 

I  feel  that  should  a  measure  of  this 
k.nd  actually  be-  adopted  by  the  Congress.  ■' 
uiul  should  ii  bf  sustained  by  the 
couiUs — which  I  do  not  believe  will  hap- 
pen—il  will  mean,  in  effect,  that  our 
writlt-n  Constitution  is  gone 


PAN   AMFlilCAN   DAY 

Ml  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  ro- 
icntly  thou-  app«-ared  an  editorial  in  tlu' 
Nt'W  York  limes  entitled  "Pan  American 
Da\  ■  'I  iie  editorial  recalls  to  our  minds 
some  of  thr  problems  that  we  and  that 
thp  Latin  American  nations  them.selves 


face  In  Latin  America.    I  read  one  para- 
1  !  aph  of  the  editorial : 

To  blame  tlie  ferment  and  distress  In 
lalin  America  nierely  ou  communism  is 
dangerous  nonsense.  Coaimunlsm  Ls  a  re- 
sult, not  a  cause:  It  acts  to  take  advantage 
of  an  exl--tlng  f-ltuatlon.  Except  In  Cuba  It 
luis  little  actiuil  strength  In  Latin  America, 
but  It  Is  a  troublemakjr  aiid  a  potential 
th.iM     i.f  [ijriuldable  proportions. 

This  particular  editorial  points  up  the 
nere.<^stty  for  a  long-rmge  program  of 
•ocial  reform,  land  refcirm.  housing,  and 
tducatlon,  in  order  to  provide  the  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  pressing  problems 
of  I  atin  America  and  to  the  Communist 
tluiat. 

I  hope  all  Americans  will  read  the  edi- 
torial and  nlvc  It  serlou.-.  thought,  because 
tlu  re  Is  no  area  of  the  world  that  is  more 
meaningful  to  the  United  States  and  our 
I'iationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  that  of  our  friends  In  the  Western 
]{.  niisphere.  I  think  our  foreign  policy 
may  be  judged  on  how  well  we  do  in 
cooperation  with  our  f  i  ends  of  the  Wcst- 
r:ii  Hemisphere  to  bui  d  a  domestic  and 
Iree  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial  be   printed   at   ihis   point   in   the 

F.HORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prin.rd  ir.  thr  Rtcofp, 
as  follows : 

Pai«  Amulic  iN  DsY 

K.ich  year  since  1890  on  this  d.ny  tlie 
tinted  .Slates  and  the  1  alin-.fnierlcan  na- 
tions have  celebrated  their  desire  nnd  need 
for  unity  and  have  taken  htock  of  hemi- 
spheric affairs  In  1963  the  hemisphere  is 
not  united,  economies  tre  shaky  and  the 
p«^>lltlcal  atmosphere  Is  stormy 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I^itln  America  is  an 
underdeveloped  area  belonplng  to  that  gresit 
majority  of  poor  nations  to  wiilch  most  of 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  ikDuth  and  southeast 
,\sla  In  the  non-Coniinimlhl  world  also  be- 
Img  Economlats  have  lor  years  been  point- 
ing to  the  grim  fact  that  the  Inequalities 
betv^een  the  relntl\ely  fiw  rich  rmtloua  and 
the  many  poor  nations  have  been  growing. 
Historians  tell  us  that  '\e  live  In  the  most 
revolutionary  age  known  to  man.  Sociol- 
ogists add  the  fact  tha  the  m.i.sscs  lia  the 
poor  nations  for  tiie  first  lime  in  history 
reali/e  tliat  poverty,  Ignorance,  and  disease 
are  not  foreordained  or  neceaaary  and  they 
are  demanding  s<x-lal  Justice  with  an  in- 
sistence and  Impatieme  tiiat  cannot  be 
denied. 

To  blame  the  ferment  .ind  distress  in  Latin 
.^:nerlcA  merely  on  comrumlsm  Is  dangerous 
i.ousense  Cummuulam  Is  a  result,  not  a 
cause,  it  acts  to  take  advantage  of  an  exist- 
ing .'ltualU)n.  Except  In  Cuba  It  has  little 
ncf.iil  strength  In  l^atln  America,  but  It  Is  a 
trouble  maker  and  a  potential  threat  of 
formidable  proportions. 

The  assumption  of  p<  wer  by  the  military 
in  Argentina  a  few  weeks  ago  had  nothing 
to  do  with  communism.  The  crttlrnl  situa- 
tions In  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
Guatemala  Haiti,  and  t^e  Dominican  Repub- 
lic are  not  the  result  of  communlam.  They 
;  re  caused  by  social  Imbartincea.  land 
hunger,  the  pressure  of  the  fastest  rate  of 
population  growth  In  the  world.  Inflation, 
vmemployment.  low  commodity  prices,  il- 
literacy, 111  health.  Thi»  lure  of  the  Cuban 
ri\o;ullon  and  Itt  leader,  Fidel  Castro.  Is  still 
(Treat  despite  tlie  economic  collapse  on  the 
island  and  the  general  aversion  to  Its  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 

t)n  this  April  14  only  a  Pcillyanna  could 
i>c  cheerful  about  Latin  America.  But  only 
a    fool    or   a    weakling    would    despair.     The 


natural  wesdth  of  the  region,  the  vitality 
and  Intelligence  of  Its  people,  the  heritage  of 
a  civUlzatton  which  Is  the  same  as  ours,  the 
reaching  out  for  a  better  life  with  freedom, 
the  rising  middle  class,  the  growing  indus- 
trialization— these  are  all  positive  factors. 

As  Raul  Preblsch.  the  Argentine  econo- 
mist who  has  headed  the  UN.  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America,  said  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  John  Hopkins  University,  the 
ideas  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  were  first 
formulated  In  Latin  America  and  the  plan 
is  "a  clear  resptonse  to  an  Insistent  Latin 
American  challenge."  A  long-range  program 
of  social  reform,  land  reform,  housing  and 
education  will  provide  the  answers  to  the 
pre'-slng  problems  of  Latin  America  and  to 
the  Communist  threat. 


THE  ARREST  OF  JAPANESE  FISHER- 
MEN   IN   ALASKAN    WATERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  I  took  the  floor 
to  express  my  emphatic  approval  of  the 
action  of  Governor  Egan  In  causing  the 
seizure  of  Japanese  vessels  that  were 
ille(;ally  fishing  in  Shcllkof  Strait.  The 
burden  of  my  remarks,  and  the  necessity 
for  Governor  Egan's  action,  were  based 
on  the  complete  inaction  of  the  State 
Dejiartment.  despite  Governor  Egan's 
appeaLs.  I  also  pointed  out  that  I  had 
had  a  similar  experience  of  lack  of  ac- 
tion at  an  earlier  time,  when  Russian 
vessels  were  found  to  be  nearing  Alaskan 
v.iUers  and  a  telegraphic  request  had 
b m  made  by  the  Governor  that  the 
State  Department  alert  the  Navy  and  the 
Coast  Guard  to  observe  them.  This  re- 
quest was  ignored — although  not  de- 
liberately but  through  inadvertence. 

Among  my  reasons  for  airing  this  sub- 
ject on  the  floor  were  misinformed  and 
eironeous  conclusions  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Wednesday, 
April  18.  Governor  Egan  has  himself  re- 
plied to  this  editorial,  and  his  letter, 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sat- 
urday, April  21.  speaks  for  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gov- 
ernor Egan's  statement  of  his  position,  as 
well  as  a  letter  from  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Bartlett.  which  followed  Governor 
Egan's  letter,  be  included  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  iNxniNATioNAL  Incident 

I  h.tvc  just  read  the  editorial  (April  18) 
"Alaska  on  Its  Owti"  nnd  am  compelled  to 
provide  you  with  the  Information  your  edi- 
torialist either  lacked  or  ignored.  Particu- 
larly am  I  concerned  over  the  Implication 
that  Alaska — or  more  specifically,  I,  as  Its 
Governor — acted  precipitately  and  without 
due  regard  for  the  .nternatlonal  complica- 
tions involved. 

The  facts  are  clearly  to  the  contrary.  On 
March  30,  after  learning  that  the  Japanese 
fleet  was  In  Shellkof  Strait.  I  sent  a  letter 
to  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  seriousness  of  this  in- 
trusion and  asking  for  State  Department 
advice. 

On  April  2  I  cabled  Secretary  Ball  stressing 
again  the  urgency  of  the  matter  and  advising 
him  that  the  State  sought  guidance  In  the 
handling  of  a  potentially  explosive  situation. 
On  April  9.  after  falling  to  receive  even  an 
acknowledgment  from  Washington,  I  per- 
sonally called  Secretary  Ball  and  impressed 
upon  him  the  need  for  prompt  ar.d  dccisue 


action.  He  advised  me  that  he  had  seen 
neither  my  cable  nor  my  letter,  but  that  he 
would  look  Into  the  matter  Immediately. 

On  April  10  I  received  a  call  from  Mr. 
Chayes  of  the  State  Department.  I  advised 
Mr.  Chayes  that  Alaska  fishing  regulations 
were  being  violated  dally,  and  the  State  had 
no  choice  but  to  act  to  enforce  the  fisheries 
laws  in  the  coastal  waters  of  Alaska.  I  im- 
pressed upon  Mr.  Chayes  the  Immediate  need 
to  send  a  representative  to  Alaska  to  confer 
with  us  on  the  matter. 

On  April  12  Raymond  Yingllng  arrived  in 
Juneau.  He  emphasized  that  he  was  not 
authorized  to  state  policy  for  the  Federal 
Government,  but  that  he  had.  In  essence, 
come  on  a  factfinding  mission. 

After  Alaska's  attorney  general  and  I 
thoroughly  discussed  the  entire  question  with 
him.  Mr.  Yingllng  advised  that  a  matter  of 
weeks  would  be  needed  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  come  to  a  decision.  I  emphasized 
that  In  a  matter  of  weeks  American  salmon 
lishcrmen  would  be  In  Shellkof  Strait,  com- 
pounding what  already  had  become  a  dan- 
gerous situation.  I  told  him  that  we  could 
rot  possibly  wait  any  longer  and  that  In  the 
fih;  cnce  of  Federal  direction  I  was  compelled 
to  act. 

On  April  13  I  clearly  indicated  to  him 
that  the  State  would  act  on  the  following 
day.  On  the  evening  of  April  14  and  on  the 
following  day.  agents  of  the  State,  at  my 
direction,  arrested  the  captains  of  two  Jap- 
anese catcher  boats  and  the  captain  of  tlie 
mother  sliip,  Banshu  Maru. 

While  the  Japanese  fleet  came  to  Shelikc;f 
S'ralt  to  fish  for  herring.  It  was  clear  to  me 
from  the  beginning — and  has  since  been 
verified  by  accounts  published  In  Japanese 
newspapers — that  the  primary  aim  of  tlie 
Japanese  was  to  establish  rights  in  these 
waters. 

In  view  of  this  chronology,  it  should  be 
clear  to  all  that  contrary  to  your  suggestion 
that  "Alaska  apparently  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  Alaska  Joined  the  Union  and  did  not 
become  an  independent  nation,"  the  more 
proper  suggestion  would  have  been  to  say, 
"The  State  Department  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  Alaska  is  now  a  State  of  the  Union." 
That  the  Governor  of  a  State  who  asks  the 
Department  of  State  for  advice  In  handling 
an  extremely  delicate  Incident  Involving  a 
friendly  power  cannot  receive  prompt  con- 
sideration is  incredible. 

In  this  case,  more  than  10  days  elapsed 
before  we  received  any  recognition,  and  then 
only  after  a  personal  telephone  call  which  I 
placed  to  Under  Secretary  Ball  and  not  he- 
cause  of  any  Initiative  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  response  to  earlier  urgent  requests. 

It  was  our  belief  and  our  hope  that  the 
State  Department,  upon  hearing  of  this  sit- 
uation, would  Immediately  request  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  withdraw  the  ships 
from  Alaskan  waters  until  some  determina- 
tion of  rights  was  made.  If  this  had  been 
done,  an  unfortunate  international  Incident 
could  have  been  prevented. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  Department  has 
not  yet  issued  an  authoritative  statement 
upholding  the  position  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
concerning  the  waters  of  Shellkof  Strait. 
However,  In  view  of  past  action  by  Federal 
agencies  In  regulating  fisheries  In  these  wa- 
ters down  through  the  years  as  well  as  the 
present  critical  condition  of  U.S.  coastal  fiah- 
crles  it  is  Inconceivable  that  the  United 
States  would  abandon  its  historical  rights  to 
these  valuable  waters. 

William  A.  EoAir. 
Governor  of  Alaska. 

Juneau,  Alaska. 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan.  of  Alaska,  had  no 
need  of  your  editorial  reminder  that  In  join- 
ing the  Union  of  States  Alaska  "did  not  be- 
come an  independent  nation."  He  Is  fully 
aware  of  that. 
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It  Is  a  fact  that  In  the  days  when  Alaska 
was  a  territory,  the  US.  Fish  and  Wlldllle 
Service  did  exercise  fishery  management  over 
these  very  waters.  One  Japanese  boat  was 
taken  within  the  3-mlle  limit  and  as  to  that 
vessel  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  denying 
the  State  s  right  to  act. 

Ckjvernor  Egan  felt  himself  bound  by  an 
opinion  of  the  State  attorney  general,  writ- 
ten In  195B.  that  these  very  waters  were  in 
fact  under  State  Jurisdiction 

Governor  Egan  felt  himself  under  a  com- 
pulsion to  act  at  once.  He  felt  compelled  to 
do  so  not  only  In  protection  nf  the  Alaska 
fishing  industry  but  In  protection  of  Ameri- 
can fisiiing  rights 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  had  Oovernor  E^an 
failed  to  do  this,  he  would  have  done  a  di.s- 
servlce  not  only  to  Alaskans  but  to  the  en- 
tire country  The  record  shows  clearly  that 
Governor  E^an  sought  to  handle  this  i^rave 
and  vexing  problem  with  'delicacy  and 
moved  unilaterally  only  after  endless  frus- 
trations and  delays. 

E     L    BaRTI  ETT 

US   Senator  Fmm  Alaska 
Washington. 

Mr  GRUENTNO.  Mr  President,  I 
likewise  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Kodiak, 
dated  April  19.  reporting  on  the  progress 
of  the  court  action  against  these  Japa- 
nese fishermen,  be  Included  followint; 
these  other  insertions 

There  being  no ''objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    New    York   Times,    Apr     20,    1962] 
Japa.mcse  Captains  Post  Bail  iv   Ai.aska 

Kodiak,  Alaska,  April  19  — Three  Japa- 
nese Ashing  captains  were  freed  today  on  the 
condition  that  their  fleet  leave  Sheltkof 
Strait  within  5  days 

Under  the  agreement,  concluded  this  morn- 
ing before  Superior  Court  Judge  James  Fltz- 
^rald  In  Anchorage,  the  boats  and  crews, 
held    In    Kodiak    Hart>or,   also    were    released 

The  captAlna  were  arrested  la«t  weekend 
and  charged  with  violating  Alaska  State  fish- 
ing regulations  The  Japanese  fishing  for 
herring,  contend  the  waters  of  the  itralt 
between  Kodiak  Island  and  the  Alaska  Pen* 
Insula  are  international 

A  trial  ts  to  b«  held  In  Anchorage  at  a 
date  to  be  set 

The  acrMment  between  the  State  of  Alas- 
k*  and  the  Ea8t«rn  Pacific  fisheries  Co  ,  Jap- 
anese owners  of  the  craft.  In  no  way  settled 
the  dlsptite  over  the  right  to  fish  in  the  wa- 
Urs  of  thelikof  Ntratt 

The  agreenient  it«ted  that  (>either  partjr 
■hall  waive  surrender  or  abrogate  any  rights, 
historical  or  otherwise,  that  they  may  have 
had  or  claim  or  which  may  be  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  selsure  " 

However,  the  company  agreed  U)  cease 
fishing  In  the  disputed  area  until  a  final  deci- 
sion Is  reached 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  PROJECTS  AP- 
PROVED BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr  CHAVEZ  Mr  President,  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
other  interested  parties  may  be  advised 
of  public  building  projects  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  under 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional RicoRD,  information  on  this 
matter. 

The  first  Is  a  list  of  31  new  buildings 
approved  by  the  committee  on  April  16. 
19«2. 


The  second  list  is  76  projects  for  modi- 
fication, alterations,  and  repairs  to 
existing  buildings  approved  on  the  same 
date 

Approval  of  these  buildings  is  based  on 
prospectuses  submitted  to  the  commitlve 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  l^w  249,  86th  Congress  The 
committee  also  held  a  public  hearing  at 
which  representatives  of  GSA  appeared, 
and  discussed  the  public  building  pro- 
gram. Its  operation,  and  the  need  for  the 
recommended  new  buildmg.s  and  altera- 
tions to  existing  buildings 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recwkd, 
as  follows 

Loc.iiKin                                               Estimated  co^t 
Arizona       Tucson     border   pa- 
trol   headquarters  $42:?  fxxj 

Arkansas        Pine     BIufT,     post 

offlre  iind  courthouse... 2,903   <)<h) 

California 

Fresno,       courthouse       and 

Federal   office   biUlding  fi   802.000 

West    La>«    Angeles     Federtil 

office     building..         15   550  (XKJ 

Georgia       Newnan.   post  office 

and    Courthouse 1    279,000 

Illinois      East  St    Louis   Fed- 
eral   I'fRre    building    _  1    2'J2   OOO 
Indiana 

Garv  Federal  office  build- 
ing   . . ..    1    554   000 

New  Albany.  courthous** 
and  Federal  office  buiid- 
i"<?  1    2.'S3   000 

I>.)Uiaiana  Bat<jn  Rouge  poet 
offlre  and  Feder.il  office 
building  .S    179  OOO 

Maine        Bungor      pout    office 

and    courthouse...    4   550  000 

Mississippi  OreenwfXKl  post 
office      and     Federal      office 

building ..J 1    28fl  (XX) 

Missouri 

Hannibal,     post     otTice     and 

c»nirth(nise      .  .  2    387  000 

Independence      post     office 
and   Federal   offlre    build- 
ing .1    «0«  000 
Montana 

Bozeman      post     offlre    snd 

Federal    office    building..       3  Mft  000 
Havre    b<^rder  patrol  sector 

headquarters      401   000 

Nevada 

Carson  City    post  office  and 

courthouse  

Las   Vegas    courthouse   and 
Federal    office    building.. 
New  Hampshire     Portsmouth 
post   o0ce   and    Federal   of- 
fice   building 

New    Jersey      Newark     Federal 

office  building 

New  Mesico  CIovls.  p<jst  of- 
fice and  Federal  office  build- 
ing  

New  York  R.  K-hester  p<i«t 
office      and      Federal      office 

building ... 

Puerto  Rico  San  Juan, 
Courthouse  and  Federal  of- 
fice   building 10   024   000 

Tennessee 

Alanu)  po.st  offlre  und  Fed- 
eral   office    building 396,000 

Winchester,    post   office   and 

Courthouse  1.186,000 

Texius      Alice     po.st    office    and 

Federal   office   building 752   OoO 

Vermont       Swan  ton       Border 

Patrfil    he;iflqu  ir'ers    3fifl   500 


IS 


S14   000 
M9  000 

950  000 
107   000 


1.050.000 


9   398, 000 


Nrw  bui/di»iys-  Continued 
I^iCatloii 

Waflhingt4in                                   Esti'natrd  roit 
Bhilne      border     patrol     sec- 
tor   heatlquarters $387,000 

Spokane    border  patrol  sec- 
tor   headcjuarters 360.  OOO 

Di.strkt  of  Columbia 

FBI     Building      Federal    of- 

V.cf    building 60.000,000 

(■••■■logir.ii     Survey     Federal 
offiif     building    and     lab- 

or.itory ...         ...      32,240.000 

(i."^A    Federal    Records    Cen- 

UT      w.irehou.sp  ..       13,355,000 

To'.il    'W    buiUlmgs)     205,782,500 

AUrratiorts  to  ri^stt'ig  butlding<i 


L»><'at  ion 


E.itimatfd  co^t 


Alabani.i     .Annlston    post  office 

and     courthou,se  _.  g3U8.  OOO 

Alii.'ik,!      Fairbanks     post    office 

•iiid     r((urt  h<  iu,se 564   OoO 

I  ,ill!ornla 

lu-i;     », irfliou.se  (enter. 3.  700   9(.KJ 

1,.  ih       Angeles,       post       office 

and    courthouse  6,070,000 

Oakland,  Clay  Street  build- 
ing    .  .        1,099   500 

San     Francisco,     post    office 

•  iiHl     c.  urlhou.se  2    506,  000 

Colorado 

Denver  i2'  pos!  office  and 
Courthouse    and    cu.stoin- 

house 2,  675,  000 

Denv«r    Federal  center  13.  T78   OoO 
Denver,    V.rk   Street    build- 
ing   .     1,  795   OOO 

Connecticut       Hartford,     poet 

office    and    Courthouse 1.836,0<'0 

Illinois 

Chicago    i2i,   post   office  an- 
nex ..  581,000 
Springfield,    post    office    and 

cour'house                       ..       .  243,000 
lovi.i      Od.tr    Rapids,    post  of- 
fice   and    courr  hou,^e  . .  964   0<X) 

Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  courthouae 
unci  Federal  office  build- 
ing    299   000 

Uuidon       courthouse      and 

Federal  office  building...  340,000 

I/<iui«iMnn 

Baton  Rouge    post  ottce  and 

four'hou»#  .  807  OOO 

Lafayette     p<jat    omce 4M,  000 

Marylwnd 

Bsl(lm<  re      p<;«t    o<Bc«    and 

courthouse  ..         1,000  000 

Huiiland    hydro  building...       3.144,000 
Ma*an<  huaetts 
Hoatoti       p<jst      ofBce      and 

rourtli./use.  1,  M3   WX3 

Hprlngfleld     pcjst    office    and 

courthouse  .3, 436  000 

Minnesota     Mlnneap>.;lla,  Bus- 

la  building 43 S,  OOO 

Missouri 
JopUn    post  office  and  court- 
house    361, 000 

Kansas,     post    office 1.  108.  000 

St     Louis     Mart    building..        3.919,000 
St     I,.iiuis    c us tt.ini house  and 

c..\irthou,se  1,588.000 

Montana 

Helena,       (lost      office       and 

courthouse  ...         .    .         1,751,000 

Mlssfjula,     post     office     and 

courthou.se  1,020,000 

New  Hampshire    LAConla.  Fed- 
eral   office    building 408.000 

New     Mexico      Carlsbad.    p>o«t 

office   and   courthouse 408.000 

New    York      New    York    City. 

Foley  Square  courthouse fl.  149.000 

North  Dakota     BLsmiu-ck.  post 

otHcf  and  courthouse 610,000 


1962 


Alterations  to  cii^finp  buildings 

l^KTutlon:  I 

Ohio;                                           Eutt 
Canton,  post  oflicc  and  Fed- 
eral   office    building 

'       Cleveland,    post     office    and 

C'>urthou.'^e    

Toledo,  coxirthoti^e  nnd  cus- 
tomhouse       - 

Oklahoma:  Lawton.  post  office 

and    courthouse 

Oregon    Portland,  post  office 
Penii.«;ylvaniu: 

Plul:idel|)hia     cu.'-t  onihou.se 
nt  tbburgh,    post    of!\ce    .ind 
courthTU.se 
Rhode      Island;       Providence 
post  office  and  Pc?deral  of- 
fice   building       -    .    .    . 
Siiuth     Carolina;      Oreen\ilU 
j)(.»8t  olllce  aiKl   couj  lluiuse 
TiXiis      Sherman,     po.- 1    (.iffice 

and  courthou.'^ 
Utah- 

Provn,    j>-)st   office    and    Fed- 

erjil    office   building 
Salt    Lake    City,    poit    ufBce 

and    courlhou.se      .. 

Virginia 

Arlington,  FOB  No    2  iNa\y 

;uinex ) 

Richmond.    p<jfit    office    and 
cfiurthrui-.e 
Wimhlugton      Seattle,   Federal 

office   bulldini:    — . 

Wisconsin 

Eau    Claire,    post    ofTicc    and 

courthoufre      . 
Gieen   Bay,    post   ofiae    and 

Federal     building.    ..    .. 
Mlwaukee,    po.*.!    office    and 
courthouse 
Di.«trlct  of  Columbia 

Agriculture    Administration 

Building    ..        - 

Archives    Building      .      . 
Commerce    Building 
Executive   Office  Building 
Federal  Olfice  Building   No 

1 

Federal    Trade    Commls*»on 

Building 

General    Services    Admlnli- 

tratton    Building 

08A  Regtonal  Bultdlng 

Health.    Kducatttm,   and   Wel- 
fare North  Building  .. 
Health     Kducatlon,   and    Wrl 
fare  8i>iilh  Building  .... 

Intertor  Building..    

Int«raUl«  Commerce  C«m- 
mlselon- Labor  Building. 
Internal  Revenue  Building 

Justice    Building 

LafafetU    Building 

Munitions    BuUdlof 

Na\y  Building 

Pension  Building 

Poet  Office  (city) 

Poet   Office    (new). 

state  Department  Building. 
TarifT     CommUalon     Build- 
ing     

Veterans'         Administration 

Building 

West   Heating   Plant 

White  House   Wings 

701     Independence     Avenue 
Building 

ToUi    (76  projecip)    ..    .  . 
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.115,000 

218.000 
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3  121.000 

717.000 

8.073.000 
0.002.000 
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3  0«6,000 

a. MA. 000 
14.300,000 

3.  7SS.  000 
770,000 
B37.  000 
860,000 
540,000 
897.000 

5.244,000 
823,000 

229,  000 

4.007,000 
5.283.000 
1.  103,000 

741.000 


I8U.  350.  400 


FOUR  POINT  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
PROGRAM 

Ml  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
yeai.s  the  Nation's  senior  citizens — by 
work,  sweat  and  dedication— have  helped 
lo  croate  this  great  country. 


Traditionally,  the  needs  of  later  life 
have  been  met  by  (a)  building  a  nest 
egg:  and  (b)  the  family.  Because  of 
changing  social  and  economic  conditions, 
however,  this — to  a  large  degree — is  no 
longer  true. 

To  the  contrary,  a  great  many  older 
folks — after  completing  their  productive 
years — find  themselves  in  serious  eco- 
nomic straits:  living  in  poor  housing: 
suffering  from  malnutrition  and  poverty: 
relegated  to  usclessness  and  isolation — 
often  literally  rejected  by  society. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot — morally  or 
economically — allow  this  to  happen  per- 
mitting the  17  million  folks  over  65  to 
become  a  generation  of  lost  souls. 

Instead,  the  country.  I  believe,  has  a 
moral  resix)nsibility — and  an  economic 
opportunity — to  design  more  realistic 
programs,  to  enable  these  folks  to  con- 
tinue to  play  an  es.^ential  role  in  our 
social  and  economic  life:  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  make  a  contribution  to  our 
progress. 

The  program  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  A  nationwide  awareness  of — 
and  an  effort  to  better  understand  and 
resolve — the  great  complrx  problems 
confronting  the  aging. 

Second.  More  dynamic  nongovern- 
mental efforts  to  better  meet  the  general 
needs  of  food,  housinjr,  incoir.p,  employ- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

Third.  Carry  out  the  noco.'-sary  revi- 
sion of  laws  including  i  a  '  liberalization 
of  social  security  laws  to  permit  indi- 
viduals— capable  of  holding  jobs — to 
earn  more  than  $1,200  annually  without 
a  reduction  in  benefits;  (bt  liberaliza- 
tion of  regulations  and  laws  relating  to 
housing  for  the  elderly:  'c  allowing 
more  surplus  foods  to  be  available  to  the 
Indigent:  <d»  adoption  of  a  realistic 
health  program  to  provide — through  co- 
operative efforts  of  Individuals,  private 
enterprise,  and  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Bovcrnmcnts— an  fldrquntc  health  care 
program. 

Fourth.  Undcrlakinu  a  more  creative, 
cnterprlilng  effort -particularly  at  the 
community  level— >uch  as: 

Oreat«r  effort*  to  make  older  folka  feci 
"at  home"  in — and  a  part  of— the  civic, 
church,  itoclal  and  community  life. 

The  formation  of  advl*ory  boards  of 
indlviduaU  in  vocations  to  provide  coun- 
sel and  advice  in  their  fields.  In  Wis- 
consin, for  example,  a  board  of  retired 
businessmen  has  served  to  provide  man- 
agement counsel  and  advice  to  small 
business — many  of  which  could  not 
otherwise  afford  such  service. 

The  utilization  of  senior  citizens  for 
leadership  in  civic,  social — and,  yes — po- 
litical activity  in  the  community. 

As  a  nation  we  cannot — in  my  judg- 
ment— afford  to  waste  this  vast  reservoir 
of  experience — nor  to  ignore  our  moral 
obligations  in  failing  to  provide  an  en- 
vironment for  these  folks  to  live  in  re- 
spect, dignity,  decency,  and  comfort. 


SOCIAL   WELFARE    ATTACHE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  approximately  10  minutes  in 


the  morning  hour  in  order  to  make  a 
statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  much  concerned  about  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  particularly  the  ways 
and  means  to  strengthen  our  Foreign 
Service.  I  want  to  speak  about  the  need 
to  strengthen  our  Foreign  Service  par- 
ticularly in  one  area,  through  represen- 
tation of  our  social  welfare  policy  abroad. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  emphasized 
that  the  United  States,  in  its  foreign 
policy,  must  clearly  demonstrate  its  con- 
cern for  improvement  of  social  conditions 
abroad.  The  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  we  can  limit  our  concern  to  polit- 
ical relationships  and  economic  produc- 
tivity. We  must  share — and  we  must 
show  that  we  share — with  other  govern- 
ments our  interest  in  social  reform  and 
the  social  benefits  which  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  masses  of  people.  We  must 
also  gain  new  insights  into  those  causes 
of  political  instability  and  economic 
stagnation  which  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  social  structure  and  social  unrest. 
This  kind  of  assessment  requires  the  spe- 
cial skill  in  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  qualified  experts  in  the  social  welfare 
Held. 

HEW  officials,  on  recent  visits  to  other 
countries,  have  been  repeatedly  im- 
pressed with  the  lack  of  information  on 
what  our  American  society  now  accom- 
plishes for  human  welfare. 

In  other  words,  they  know  of  our  great 
capital  accomplishments;  they  know  of 
our  tremendous  buildings;  they  know  of 
our  great  highways;  they  know  of  our 
military  strength,  but  there  has  been 
an  inadequate  amount  of  information  as 
to  social  welfare  progress  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  surprising  Ignorance  In  other 
countries,  among  even  the  most  highly 
educated,  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
our  Nation's  program  for  the  social  wel- 
fare of  our  people. 

National  leaders  in  other  countries, 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve developments  in  the  United  States, 
comment  with  surprise  on  the  scope  of 
our  welfare  activities  and  the  fact  that 
so  little  is  done  to  interpret  these  policies 
abroad. 

The  significance  of  such  accomplish- 
ments is  illustrated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's statement,  in  his  historic  address 
to  the  United  Nations: 

PollUcal  Boverelgntf  Ls  but  a  mockery 
without  the  means  of  meeting  poverty,  il- 
literacy, and  disease. 

Are  the  newly  developing  nations 
aware  that  the  United  States  leads  the 
world  in  its  efforts  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems? And  that  agencies  of  the  UJS. 
Government  were  the  first  in  the  world 
to  give  technical  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions in  the  field  of  social  welfare?  As 
peoples  in  other  lands  learn  about  U.S. 
social  services,  they  will  more  readily  un- 
derstand our  deep  interest  in  human  wel- 
fare in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  our  last  session.  Congress,  in  the 
new  foreign-aid  legislation,  took  an  im- 
portant step  by  authorizing  both  social 
and  economic  development  in  the  Act 
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for  International  Development.  The  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  with  its  emphasis  on 
social  development,  is  also  a  major  step 
forward.  Now  we  need  to  take  specific 
steps  to  strengthen  our  Embassies  and 
a-ssure  not  only  that  these  new  policy 
statements  are  reflected  in  our  direct 
contacts  with  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  that  the  social  factors  in  these 
countries  are  interpreted  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  our  aid 
programs  in  terms  that  will  enable  them 
to  plan  adequately  for  social  as  vvt-U  a.s 
economic  development. 

DiscuSvSions  are  currently  underway. 
and  I  might  add  have  been  for  .sevt-ral 
years,  concerning  the  need  for  social  wt-l- 
fare  attaches  in  our  Embassies  abroad 
Our  representatives  in  foreign  countries 
in  many  instances  now  havt-  no  uiu-  on 
their  staffs  equipped  to  interpret  our  so- 
cial welfare  programs  or  to  analyze  wel- 
fare problems  and  developmenls  in  otiier 
countries.  The  establishment  of  a  s<A-ial 
welfare  corps  in  the  Foreign  Service 
would  close  a  serious  gap  in  our  Foreu'n 
Service  repre.sentation  Specialized  at- 
taches now  cover  other  important  .sectors 
of  the  social  and  economic  fields,  treas- 
ury, commerce,  agriculture,  and  labor 
A  welfare  attache,  specially  concerned 
with  a  country's  investment  in  human 
resources,  would  be  alert  to  family  con- 
ditions, to  child  welfare  needs,  and  to  the 
availability  of  community  services.  He 
would  be  expert  in  training  of  personnel 
for  the  national  welfare  programs  winch 
nations  all  over  the  world  are  striviiik,- 
to  develop  or  improve.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  have  only  to  look  at  the  mini.s- 
tries  and  departments  of  social  welfare 
which  have  come  into  e.xistence  in  recent 
years  m  many  of  the  newly  developing 
countries. 

Basically.  I  would  see  this  attache 
handling  three  main  tasks. 

First,  he  would  promote  better  under- 
standing of  US  social  policies  and  ob- 
jectives in  the  whole  field  of  social  wel- 
fare There  is  urgent  need  for  expert 
representation  of  our  services  and  of  the 
extensive  programs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  welfare  of  people  The  activity 
of  a  welfare  attache  would  insure  skilled 
presentation  of  the  United  States  as  a 
country  interested  both  in  the  welfare  of 
Its  own  people  and  in  people  all  over  the 
world 

Second,  this  attache  would  brint,'  to 
our  ambassadors  and  to  the  Department 
of  State  expert  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  country  social  conditions  and  services 
and  of  their  relationship  to  political  and 
economic  conditions.  This  is  the  new 
dimension  in  foreign  policy 

I  add.  Mr  President,  it  is  a  dimension 
which  has  been  added  by  act  of  Con- 
Kress;  through  the  Act  for  International 
Development  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

These  attaches  are  needed  not  only  in 
developing  countries  but  also  in  the  most 
highly  developed  as  well.  The  European 
Economic  Community,  for  example,  has 
long  since  recognized  the  interrelation- 
.'hip  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
factors.  The  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  es- 
tablished the  EEC,  requires  that  an 
annual  report  be  made  on  the  social  evo- 
lution of  the  community  as  a  means  of 


gaging  the  effectiveness  of  economic 
measures  The  experience  of  the  EEC 
in  this  field  should  be  of  vital  Interest  to 
us,  as  should  also  the  effect  of  new  poli- 
cies in  the  free  trade  communities  of 
Europe  and  South  America 

The  .social  ferment  m  many  countries 
of  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  the  demands 
for  social  reform  and  specific  .social  serv- 
ices in  the  newly  developing;  states  of 
Africa  and  south  Asia,  undeiscores  the 
urgent  need  for  accural(>  information  and 
assessment  We  all  rerogni/e  and  have 
for  some  time,  thf  signiHcance  of  eco- 
nomic productivity  and  trade  relalion- 
slups.  aiul  take  account  of  th'se  factors 
in  dealing  with  other  natuni-s  But  to 
what  extent  is  our  policy  ba  i"d  on  ex- 
P'rt  as.sessmeiit  of  social  needs  and  of  the 
welfare  ser\icr  and  bftuftt-s  thai  most 
anme.hately  affect  the  lives  ami  well- 
being  of  the  people  themselves  and  con- 
tribute directly  to  political  stability  and 
increased  economic  productivity''  Are 
we  fully  aware  of  the  impact  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  E^conomic  and  Social  Coun- 
cils of  the  Unit' (1  NalKnis  and  the  Oi - 
^anuation  of  Anurican  Slater  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  stimulated 
Countries  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
social  factors  in  integrated  protiams  of 
national  dcvrlopment? 

Third.  I  think  we  have  failed  to  recot;- 
lu.'e  the  «rc'\\ing  mtercountry  social  serv- 
ice problems  lhr>t  arc  presented  daily  to 
almost  e\iry  Emba.s.sy  in  the  world 
More  than  14.000  alien  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  worl  i  have  been  admitted  to 
thi  i  country,  under  special  Uv'islation.  to 
join  American  families  during  the  past 
year  The  need  for  .'^ervices  required  by 
Americans  in  the  process  of  repatriation 
has  continued  to  grow  American  volun- 
tary relief  agt'ncies  each  year  report  sub- 
stantial expenditures  of  funds  m  almost 
every  regain  of  the  world  The  exchange 
programs  have  resulted  in  widening  con- 
tacts m  the  social  welfare  field  Last 
vt  ar,  for  example.  81  countries  sent  ex- 
perts or  trainees  Xxi  observe  and  study 
US  social  welfare  promams  Moreover, 
we  work  with  repre'ientatives  of  other 
countries  on  .social  welfare  matters 
tJiioueh,  our  participa'ion  in  the  U  N  .  in 
the  OAS.  and  m  many  internatior^.al  vol- 
untary agencies  All  of  these  services 
and  activities  make  growing  demands  on 
our  Emba.'^sies  for  accurate,  expert  opin- 
ion as  a  basis  for  decisions  on  policy  and 
services 

I  undersfani  that  botli  th.e  IVpart- 
meiit  of  Health  P^dueation  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  State  are  m  favor 
of  this  .'-ocial  Welfare  attache  program 
When  the  Foreign  Service  had  two  such 
posts  several  years  ago  in  New  I>lhi  and 
m  Pans,  their  value  v.  as  amply  demon- 
strated to  our  Government  and  to  volun- 
tary social  organizations  No  one  denies 
the  impact  of  their  activity  in  France 
and  India  The  program  should  be  re- 
established and  expanded  to  include  all 
geographic  sections 

This  plan  for  a  Social  Welfare  Corps 
in  the  Foreign  Service  is  timely  It  offers 
an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  implement 
our  new  foreign  policies  and  to  provide 
tangible  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
interest  in  social  reform  and  better  social 
conditions  for  people  everywhere. 


Mr  President,  I  recall  that  some  years 
ago  the  United  States  had  a  science  at- 
tach^ program,  and  it  was  discontinued 
about  1953  We  found  that  the  stoppiim 
of  the  program  advers<-ly  afTected  our 
national  interest  Therefore,  about  l!»a7 
or  19.58  the  program  was  reestablished 
Today  in  many  countries  of  the  world 
the  Unit«xl  Stales  has  science  attaches. 
We  lind  this  works  to  the  beneTit  of  the 
countries  in  which  our  Embassies  are  lo- 
cated, as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  th.e 
United  St.ites  of  America. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  social  welfare 
altarhe  is  req.iufd  as  well,  and  could 
(Hovide  a  valuable  service  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed  to  the  countries  ue 
seek  to  aid  and  to  the  countries  with 
whom  we  have  friendly  and  cordial  re- 
litionshijis  I  am  hopeful  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stale  and  lh(>  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  will  see  the  necessity 
lor  eslabli.-h.ini'  tlie  social  welfare  at- 
tache pi  o^;  I  am 


CH  IMF    IN    THP:    NATIONS    CAPITAL 

Mr  KFFAUVFR  Mr  Prcsident.Ia.sk 
uii.iiumuus  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  '  Challt  nue  to  a  FYee  People  ' 
which  recerilly  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
mrlon  Post  and  Times  Herald  In  ad- 
dition. I  ask  unanimous  corvsent  to  have 
printed    two    editorials    relating    to    tins 

M-rles 

There  brint;  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  prinud 
m  the  RtdiRD.  as  follows. 
IPrum   the   W.isliitiK'nii    Post.   Mar    29,    196J| 

c'l'NUKiss   CKNSt'RH)  roii  DisTiiRT  Crime 
I  By  El."!!*  Carper  i 

.Scn.iiiir  Thiim.^.s  J  Dodd.  IVmocrut.  uf 
Connecticut  said  \rsterdHy  that  CoiiRresa 
sti.ires  the  blame  for  the  <  rime  th»t  ha«  m:icle 
\^'iishlni?ton  "the  mo.>t  cl.iiiKeruiis  place  In 
tlip  country  .ifter  diirk 

In  a  Senate  speech  Dodd  decliired  that  we 
in  the  ConKr»'s.s  share  the  |K)wer  t«j  govern 
this  tity  imd  therefore  we  must  bear  a  lar^e 
share  (if  the  resp<jnslbillt y  for  what  hapi)ens 
here    ' 

DoDD.  ch.iirnian  of  the  Senate  Sutx-omniit - 
tee    T(J     InvestiKiiie     Juvenile     Dellnquei.cv 
rec<annieiided  a  broad  approach  tn  meet  the 
problem   and    to  get   at   the   sources  of  crime 
and  delinqviency 

'We  have  the  re.sponsibility."  lie  said.  f 
pro-.  idUiK  better  police  f.iclUtlos.  better  court 
.'aciUtle.s.  bt-tter  l.iws  and  Improved  s<  iiii 
conditions 

.\nd  vmtll  the  Mi-nit)eis  of  CoiiRreH.s  lie- 
conif  Just  as  conceriicd  with  the  needs  of 
the  District  of  Coiumbla  as  they  are  Willi 
their  own  honie  di.stricts  or  their  own  hon.e 
States  the  Nation's  Capital  sUindi.  In  danffr 
of   becomint;    the    N.itioiis    crime    capital 

Dodd  recommended  that  Coiigre.s.s 

■r:ike  Imnu^di.ite  action  to  build  up  'lie 
Mftrop,,!iuin  Police  force  to  the  authon/cd 
stroi;i,{th  of  i  000  men  ■Instead  of  slowly  Ji'ld- 
i!iK'   these   men   In   ye.irly   Installment?;  " 

Appropri.ite  the  requested  number  of  nian- 
.vtid-d  >..<      te.xms  Tie     Police     Dep.iri  iiienl 

should  -«tep  \ip  it>i  rralnlriK  program  8<j  ih.it 
the  K  9  te.inis  cm  be  put  into  .ution  in 
montlis  Instead  of  year> 

tilve  the  Police  Depjirtn.cnt  s  Ju' enlle  Bi- 
re.iu  at  lea.st  10  police  cruisers  oi'.  the  streets 
each  night  instead  of  the  present  5  or  6 

Consider  w:\vs  "to  remove  the  obstacles 
placed  tn  the  path  of  effective  police  work 
by  provisions  and  interpretntlons  of  the 
Durham   .o;'l    MiiUury  decl.«;lons" 
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He  hstcd  five  specific  wnys  that  Congress 
could  help  with  the  large  number  of  out-of- 
school.  out-of-work  youths,  who  become 
delinquent. 

me  District."  he  snld,  "inust  have  the 
funds  for  its  Bchools  which  are  necessary  to 
(five  youth  the  guidance  and  sklUs  needed  to 
c|Ualiry  them  to  compete  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket "  S<liool  Superintendent  HanEcn  has 
continuously  spelled  out  v^hat  can  be  dene. 
DoDD  s:i  Id 

Tilt-  Dl.s'rlct  of  Colurr.t.ia  Employment  Of- 
f\ce  mu.st  have  more  funds  to  maintain  a 
large  enough  stafT  to  provide  couiisellng  aid, 
he  saul 

lie  also  cril'.ed  for  a  sub.-,idized  youth  em- 
ployment program,  a  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act,  and  a  review  r.f  child  labor  laws. 

Dodd  cited  s'witistics  f  >r  1961  showing  a 
(jrowmg  incidence  of  crime  and  said  that  not 
since  the  "turbulent  years  of  World  War  II" 
has  su  much  crime  been  committed  by  Ju- 
veniles One  such  ca.se  involved  an  Ifi-year- 
oid  yovith,  who  committed  30  yi  kings  in  an 
8-month  period    Donn  said. 

'He  operated  with  three  heavy  rings,  two 
of  lead  and  one  of  brass,  on  the  last  three 
fingers  of  his  rlpht  hand  "  Doer  said.  The 
y.>mh  boasted  that  "ihey  work  pretty  good 
the  way  I  use  them."  Douo  quoted  the  youth 
as  sayie.g  The  su.-^pe^-t  also  claimed  that 
crime  sliould  go  down  100  percent  with  his 
.irrest   ll  was  «ald 

LK)DD  said  his  subcommittee  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  uvutlahllHy  <i;  cheap  mail 
order  guns,  and  iias  found  that  they  are 
being  delivered  to  !«'.um  areas  and  to  areas 
where  crime  Is  prevaleiit 

With  the  growing  crime  rate  in  tlie  city, 
particularly  that  of  aggravated  assaults.  It  Is 
easy  "to  raise  a  clenched  f\st,  to  denounce 
ihe  police  or  the  younger  generation  of  the 
L>istrlct    of   Columbia.'     Dodd  declared. 

It  lii  easy."  he  added  "to  blame  the  prob- 
lem on  race  relation  or  softness  on  the  part 
of  the  court  system  or  "welfare  giveaways." 

The  people  who  live  In  the  District  have 
every  reason  to  feel  frustration  and  anger  at 
what  they  see  going  on  around  them.  But 
those  who  are  In  jxjsltions  of  leadership  In 
ihe  commiuilty  had  better  examine  their  own 
conduct  before  they  make  sweeping  Judg- 
ments on  what  is  happening  here."  he  said. 

|From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar    30,  1962] 
Challenge  to  a  Fkfe  PEorLE--I:    "Are  Rat 

Packs.  Stkeet   Crime  the   Best   the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia  Can   Ofter''-'  Senatok 

Dodd  Asks 

^By  Eve  Edbtromi 

Out-of-»chool  youth.  Jobs  for  whites  but 
not  for  Negroea.  rat  paclta.  and  street  crlmea — 
IS  this  the  beat  the  Nation '•  Capital  can  offer? 

This  waa  the  baaic  question  which  Sena- 
U)r  Thomas  i.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connec- 
ucut,  put  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State*  this  week. 

The  question  was  asked  of  the  Nation's 
l.iwmakera  because,  as  Dodd  emphasized,  "we 
m  the  Congress  share  the  power  to  govern 
thLs  city;  therefore,  we  must  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens here." 

And  then  Dodd  went  on  to  answer  the 
fiuostlon  Like  many  speakers  before  him, 
he  said  the  Nation's  Capital  'ought  to  be 
Ihe  model  of  the  Nation  In  every  field." 
But  ihe  reaaons  he  gave  differed  from  thoae 
heard  so  often  In  the  past. 

The  Dlatrlct  should  t)e  a  model,  Dodd 
said,  not  because  the  world's  diplomatic 
.eaders  visit  here  or  their  pr*ss  representa- 
tives write  about  us  or  that  millions  of 
lei  low  Americans  flock  to  their  Capital. 

Our  chief  goal,  he  said.  Is  to  make  Wash- 
ington "the  symbol  and  the  Image  of  the 
best  that  we  can  do  as  a  free  people." 

"It  ought  to  represent  what  we  hope  to 
achieve  In  the  country  and  In  the  world," 
lie  continued.    "The  Nation's  Capital  should 


be  the  Nation's  leader  In  education,  in 
urban  development,  in  parks  and  play- 
grounds, In  schools.  In  housing.  In  race  rela- 
tions, and,  above  all.  In  law  enforcement." 

And  BO  Senator  Dodd  charted  a  course  of 
action  for  the  Nation's  Capital — a  course 
which  only  Congress,  by  loosing  its  purse 
strings  and  enacting  long-sotight  legislation. 
can  put  Into  effect. 

For  weeks  now,  Dodd.  a.s  chairman  of  tlie 
Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Dclin- 
qviency,  has  been  disturbed  over  the  up- 
surge in  crime  here. 

To  combat  the  law  violators  Dodd  offered 
many-sided  solutions  ranging  from  puttinR 
more  policemen  on  the  streets  to  broad  Job 
opportunity  measures  In  an  effort  to  strike 
at  the  core  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

In  so  doing.  Dodd  did  not  deal  with  brand- 
new  solutions.  In  fact,  he  noted  that  many 
of  the  proposals  have  been  discussed  by  Dis- 
trict officials  for  years. 

But  they  haven't  been  put  into  effect  be- 
c.iuse  Congress  has  not  provided  the  money. 
In  addition,  many  of  them  have  not  enjoyed 
uniform  community  siipport  because  of  the 
cleavage  between  those  whcD  would  adopt 
a  punitive  approach  to  criminals  and  those 
who  seek  to  rehabilitate  them. 

Dodd,  as  a  conservative  Member  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  former  prosecuting  attorney 
and  as  a  former  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation agent,  has  adopted  a  middle-of-the- 
road  approach  to  the  problem. 

He  wants  strong  law  enforcement  tools — 
more  police,  more  inan-and-dog  teams,  more 
Juvenile  Bureau  police  cruisers — to  stop  the 
vicious  criminal  and  to  protect  the  public. 

But  he  views  as  equally  Important  strong 
rehabilitative  measures — more  flexible  court 
sentencing  procedures,  expanded  probation 
and  parole  services — to  help  those  who  can 
be  turned  away  from  crime. 

Therefore,  It  may  be  possible  that  Dodds 
proposals  can  serve  as  a  bridge  between  con- 
fUctlng  views  which  have  existed  in  Congress 
and  the  community.  If  so,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  start  on  preventing  many  of 
the  causes  of  crime. 

In  succeeding  articles  in  this  series,  vari- 
ous avenues  suggested  by  Dodd  for  correcuiig 
the  problems  will  be  examined. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30.   1962 1 
Senator  Dodd's  List 

Senator  Dodd  has  given  us  a  thoroughly 
enlightened  list  of  counterineasures  against 
attacks  and  robberies  in  Washington's 
streets,  the  volume  of  which  has  become 
Intolerable.  He  observes,  correctly,  that  we 
must  work  at  two  levels.  We  need  Immedi- 
ate protection  against  the  results  of  this 
city's  failures,  over  the  last  generation.  In 
education  and  welfare.  We  must  concur- 
rently work  diligently  at  curing  these  fail- 
ures over  the  next  generation. 

Generously,  but  also  accurately,  the  Sen- 
ator acknowledges  that  "We  in  Congress 
share  the  power  to  govern  this  city  and 
therefore  we  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  what  happens  here."  Home 
rule  for  the  District  is.  of  course,  the  real 
answer  to  the  low  quality  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment provided  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Lowering  the  crime  rate  will  require  more 
money  than  Congress,  our  city  council,  has 
ever  before  provided.  But  the  District  must 
be  prepared  to  use  the  money  boldly.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  must  be  given  the  men 
and  equipment  they  require.  The  mall- 
order  business  In  firearms  ought  to  be 
stopped  at  once.  But  there  is  much  more 
to  be  done,  and  quickly. 

The  youths  Involved  in  serious  street 
crimes  usually  have  one  characteristic  In 
common:  They  have  been  in  trouble  with 
the  police  before.  If  the  surveillance  and 
assistance  of  youths  with  police  records  can 
be  improved,  the  city  will  have  closer  con- 


trol over  tliat  relatively  small  number  who 
are  the  chief  danger  to  women  and  elderly 
men  on  the  sidewalks  at  night. 

Novi-  that  the  juvenile  court  Is  about  to 
have  its  three  Judges,  we  can  expect  cases  to 
ije  heard  promptly.  But  sooner  or  later  boys 
must  be  sent  home  on  probation.  The  aver- 
age load  carried  by  a  probation  officer  Is  80 
boys.  That  is  to  say,  each  of  them  is  likely 
to  get  only  cu.'sory  attention.  The  city  needs 
more  parole  and  probation  officers,  and  it 
needs  to  broaden  their  responsibilities.  The 
trulv  crlticra  point  in  the  careers  of  these 
youths  Ls  their  return  home. 

Sf^nator  Dodd  m^^kes  several  very  helpful 
suggestions  when  he  speaks  of  training  for 
these  boys  and  young  men.  local  legislation 
against  racial  discrimination  In  hiring,  and 
most  Important  of  all,  an  earnest  effort  with 
public  support  to  find  Jobs  for  them.  For 
boys  being  released  from  detention,  the  city 
might  profitably  establish  a  halfway-house, 
where  they  could  live  under  the  eyes  of  pro- 
fessional counselors  while  they  found  work 
and  associations  away  from  the  places  where 
they  first  got  into  trouble. 

Many  parts  of  Washington  are  neighbor- 
hoods only  In  the  geographical  sense.  They 
evoke  no  sense  of  community,  they  lack  com- 
mon civil  Institutions.  No  resident  there 
feels  any  responsibility  for  what  goes  on 
around  him.  These  are  the  neighborhoods 
where  children  turn  Into  yokers.  The  city 
is  not  entirely  powerless  to  instill  a  meas- 
ure of  community  feeling  In  these  blocks. 
For  example,  last  summer  the  Welfare  De- 
partment asked  for  money  to  begin  a  pilot 
experiment  to  that  purpose  in  the  north- 
west redevelopment  area.  Congress  cut  the 
item  out  of  the  budget.  In  the  end.  Congress 
will  have  to  decide  whether  to  spend  this 
kind  of  money  or  put  armed  men  on  every 
street  corner  after  sundown. 


Challenge     to     a     Free     People.     II — Dodd 

Stresses  Money  Needs  ik  Fight  on  Crime 
( By  Five  Edstrom  and  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

If  Congress  wants  to  curb  violence  on  the 
streets  of  the  Natlon"8  Capital,  It  must  "face 
the  fact"  that  money  is  needed  to  buy  ex- 
panded crime-prevention  and  crime-control 
tools,  Senator  "Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  said  yesterday. 

He  pledged  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to 
get  that  message  across  when  hearings  be- 
gin on  the  District's  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

DocD.  who  charted  a  course  of  action  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  In  a  speech  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  week,  made  clear  that  his  plea  for 
more  policemen  on  city  streets  was  not  based 
on  the  desire  to  make  an  armed  camp  out  of 
W'ashlngton. 

To  the  contrary,  he  believes  the  police 
force,  as  well  as  all  other  municipal  services, 
should  be  the  very  best  that  can  be  operated 
by  a  free  p>eople. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  which 
soon  will  hold  hearings  on  police  needs  here. 
Dodd  said  Washington's  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  under  Chief  Robert  'V.  Murray 
is  a  good  one. 

But.  he  said.  Congress  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  it  "the  crack  police  force  of  the 
Nation" — efflcient  In  terms  of  crime  detection 
and  a  guiding  example  In  establishing  pro- 
grams to  prevent  crime.  If  It  enjoyed  such 
a  reputation,  Dooo  said,  problems  of  recruit- 
ing men  of  excellent  caliber  would  be  di- 
minished. 

Dodd  said  the  timetable  for  increasing  the 
police  force  should  be  stepped  up.  Cur- 
rently, the  Police  Department  Is  2.836  strong. 
8  under  the  number  for  which  funds  have 
been  provided.  By  July  1.  funds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  2.900  men.  "The 
following  July  1.  the  fully  authorized 
strength  of  3.000  men  Is  expected  to  be  at- 
tained. 
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But  DoDD  urged  that  Congress  take  '  im- 
mediate action"  to  obtain  the  3  'XK)  men  now 
"instead  nf  slowly  adding  these  men  in 
yearly  installments." 

DoDD  also  wants  more  training  of  police 
Atid  the  training,  he  said,  should  nut  be 
geared  solely   to  law   enforcement    measures 

Policemen,  Dodd  said,  should  be  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  special  s»«liil  problems 
that  exist  In  their  community  so  that  they 
can  understand  and,  therefore  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  causes  of  crime  The 
entire  community  must  be  able  to  Uniit  up 
to  its  police  force  as  the  protector  of  all  Us 
citizens,  he  said 

In  addition,  Dodd  .i,ud  police  should  be 
ac(iuainted  with  many  facets  of  life  in  an 
ever-growing  metropolitan  area  Urb.m  liv- 
ing he  continued,  presents  many  ditticuU 
problems  that  are  not  apparent  to  th')se  who 
may  have  been  reared  In  closely  Icnit  'small 
communities 

Dodd  df)es  not  overlook  the  extremelv  im- 
portant role  played  by  the  Y'>u'h  Aid  Divi- 
sion under  Deputy  Chief  John  E    Winters 

He  strongly  supported  Winters  efforts  ti> 
Increase  the  52-member  Dlvisii>n  with  20 
more  officers  and  4  more  scout  cars 

■We  actually  want  to  establish  a  pre-.en- 
tlve  patrol,"  Winters  said  When  we  see 
Idle  youth  hanging  around  Joints  and  street 
corners,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  spend 
more  time  talking  -.o  them  and  tn  their 
parents  so  as  to  avert  trouble  " 

Dodd,  who  declared  that  "I'm  all  for  the 
preventive  approach,"  recalled  his  experience 
aA  a  former  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agent  who  dealt  with  many  young  car 
thieves  He  said  much  more  can  be  done 
with  young  people  before  they  get  into  trou- 
ble 

But  of  necessity,  Dodd  said,  the  Youth  Aid 
Division  and  the  entire  police  department 
must  operate  (in  a  'symb<3lic  '  law  eni orre- 
ment  basis 

'This  means  that  at  no  time  does  the 
police  force  have  enough  equipment  and 
men  to  control  all  crime,"  he  said  They 
must  selectively  distribute  their  force  among 
high-crime  areas  as  directed  by  periodic 
flareups  of  law  violations 

Thus,  It  Is  extremely  crurial  that  the 
police  force  be  given  at  least  the  minimum 
amount  of  men  and  equipment  they  re- 
quest. 

"Tills  Is  what  the  people  of  this  community 
w<int  ■  he  said  Dodd  reported  that  the  re- 
sponse of  Washington  residents  to  published 
reports  of  his  Senate  speech  "has  t)een  tre- 
mendous  ' 

He  was  particularly  impressed  with  ii  let- 
ter from  the  Georgetown  Citizens  Association 
which  shared  the  Senators  views  on  in- 
creasing the  number  of  p<jlice-and-dog  teams 
on  city  streets  Mrs  Prank  Allen  West  said 
the  association  felt  so  strongly  about  this 
that  they  raised  SI. 350  to  buy  more  dogs 

You  must  find  It  refreshing  as  a  ch.inne 
to  have  citizens  contributing  instead  of  re- 
questing mcmey, "  she  wrote 

DooD  said  he  did  find  it  refreshing  He 
Siiid  It  was  all  the  more  reason  for  Congress 
to  take  stronger  measures  than  it  has 


fProm    the    Washington    Post     Apr     1,    19621 

Dodd  Seeks  To  Cvns  Mail-Orocr  Guns  Here 

(  By  Eve  Edstrom) 

A  law  to  get  mall-order  guns  out  nf  the 
hands  of  undesirables  here  will  be  passed 
soon  if  Senator  THoM.^s  J  Dodd  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  has  his  way 

He  has  collected  a  drawer  full  of  the  deadlv 
weapons.  And  he  has  a  sheaf  of  Washington 
fxilice  criminal  records,  one  5  pages  long  on 
some  of  those  who  ordered  similar  guns  by 
mall 

For  several  months  now.  staff  nit-nibers  i)f 
his  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Iiuestig.ite 
Juvenile  Delinquency   have  been  at   Railway 


Express    Agency   oflli-es    here     looking    at    the 
n.imes  and  addresses  of  gun  recipients 

Of  174  n.tmes  checked  with  police,  43  had 
mminal  re<'ord.s  This  represents  alxjut  25 
percent  of  •hose  checked  bu'  Dodo  believes 
this  IS  a  minimum  hgure 

It  w.is  m  possible  to  \erlfy  crlmln.il  rec- 
tjrds  In  many  Instances,  he  notes,  beca'ise 
some  recipients,  who  picked  up  their  guns 
at  the  Railway  Express  Agency  used  ficti- 
tious names  and  addresses 

When  DooD's  investlga'.rs  .i''rnipted  to 
hxute  them  they  found  i.r  fx.miple  that 
one  person's  address  was  in  the  nuildle  of 
the  Potomac  River 

S<ime  of  the  guns  liad  been  ordered  by  per- 
sons previously  convicted  ol  such  felonies  as 
assaults  wlti  gutis.  knives,  and  icepicks,  as- 
saults on  po. Icemen,  narcotics  violations  and 
homicide 

In  one  instance,  a  man  with  15  arrests  ob- 
tained his  pistol  through  mail  order  shortly 
after  the  Metropolitan  P'jlire  Department 
had  conlisca  ed  his  gun 

In  anothe'  case  delivery  of  the  gun  to  a 
narcotlrs  acdii  t  was  halted  when  it  Wits 
found  that  he  was  in  the  prison  ward  of 
I  ment-al  hoSDltal 

Investigate  rs  also  were  able  to  establish 
fliat  at  least  two  mental  defectives  and  .seven 
minors  received  mall-order  guns  One  minor 
w.is  refused  delivery  when  his  only  Identltl- 
catlon  was  a    iivenile  court  probation  r.ird 

In  addn.  I  I>idd'3  mv  eslnrat.  irs  f.und 
that  mall-order  gun  recipients  for  tlie  most 
part  live  In  the  so-called  slum  arejis  of  the 
city  '  Many  are  Itinerants  who  live  on  a 
bare  survival"  basis 
This  was  emphasized  last  week  by  Dodd 
when  he  made  a  Senate  speech  charting  the 
numerous  wa/s  in  which  the  Congress  could 
help  the  Nation's  Capital  cxirb  crime  as  a 
hrst  step  tov  ard  making  W.ushington  the 
symbol  and  tl  e  im  igc  of  the  best  that  wp  can 
do  as  .1  free  pe^  .pie    ' 

Delivery  of  mail-order  guns  Dodd  said 
corresponds  with  the  high  crime  areas  in 
the  city  ■  M  )re  guns  went  to  residents  of 
precincts  Nos  2  1.  13.  10  and  9  In  crime 
rates  these  rank  first  second  third  fourth. 
and  fifth  resp<ctlvely 

We  are  dr  iftlng  legislation  to  deal  with 
int«»rstate  m.iii-order  traffic  in  guns  and  have 
already  su(-ee<led  In  obtaining  the  vuluntary 
support  of  many  cjf  the  responsible  elements 
in  the  prod'attion  transportation,  and  sale 
of  weapons."  I'oOD  said 

In  the  past  efforts  to  Imut  firearms  have 
run  Into  strong  opposition  from  such  power- 
ful groups  as  the  National  Rifle  .As8<x-latlon 
of  America 

But  DoDD  a  id  his  st.i.T  have  spent  m.iny 
hours  laying  he  groundwork  for  the  legis- 
lation which  Would  be  acceptable  to  such 
groups,  none  if  which  want  to  see  guns  In 
the  hands  of  h  xxllums 

At  present,  guns  may  be  ordered  by  mall 
but  cannot  b  .■  law  be  slupped  throvigh  the 
malls  They  may.  however  be  shipped  di- 
re' t  t<j  purchaser  by  common  carrier 

Tentative  proposals  considered  by  Dodd 
,ire 

Making  It  unlawful  for  a  common  carrier 
such  as  Railway  Express,  to  deliver  a  pistol 
or  revolver  to  any  person   under   18 

Raising  the  license  fee  for  firearms  de.ilers 
making  It  mi  re  likely  that  only  legltim.i'e 
dealers  would  ieek  licenses 

Specifying  s  st.itutory  age  limit  of  21  for 
obtaining  a  d'-aler  s  license  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  none 

Recjulrlng  slilppers  of  pistols  and  revolvers 
to  label  gun  pickages  clearly  if  the  shipment 
is  of  10  or  ess  I'ems  Larger  shipmeiits 
Would  be  exenpted  because  they  are  most 
frequently  th-  object  of  mtransit  pilfering 
SU'-h  remed  al  legislation  Is  rmly  one  f.icef 
of  the  biuepr  nt  for  action  which  Dodd  be- 
lieves Is  nece,'^s,ir'.  if  the  Nation's  Caplt.i!  is 
to  be  the  model  of  the  Nation  in  every 
field  •■ 


I  From    the    Washington    Post.    Apr     2,    1962 1 

C'llAILENGE    TO    A    FRFE    PeOPLE,    IV — DODD    Ha3 

Opf.n    Mind    o.v    Maiiory,    Di-rmam 
t  By  John  P   MacKenzie  ) 

111  the  midst  of  jire.'-suies  to  admlnLster 
Justice  this  way  or  that  way  In  the  Dl.strlct 
of  Columbia  Senator  Thomas  J  I>)dd.  Demo- 
crat of  Connecticut,  is  a  culm  man 

The  Senator,  who  wants  to  see  Congress 
do  more  to  keep  the  city's  people  free  from 
vhjlence.  Is  steadfast  in  his  desire  to  see  that 
libt-rtles  are   not  abridged  In   the   prcx'css 

Lav^ -enforcement  ollscers,  sociologists,  ,ind 
civil  liberties  advocates  all  are  having  their 
say  as  the  rate  of  street  crimes  apf>ears  un 
the  rise  D<jdd  says  he  begins  his  quest  for 
law  and  order  with  no  preconceptions,  but 
he  Is  sure  of  this 

There's  no  Impasse  between  protecting 
the  rights  of  people  and  efficient  enforcement 
of  the  law  " 

The  Courts  a.-,  well  as  the  streets  of  Wash- 
liigt(jn  were  embraced  In  I>)DD  s  wlde-rang- 
lUkj  speech  Wed;;p-,day  which  nsked  that  the 
city  become  the  symbol  and  the  Image  of 
the  b«'Nt  that  we  cm  do  as  a  free  people  " 

bulling  out  the  Mallory  and  Durham  de- 
cisions fis  the  sources  of  complaints  by  p>o- 
llce,  Dodd  sjiid  he  wanted  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  these  were  not  "obstacles"  to  law 
enforcement  He  called  for  a  review  of  their 
impact  and  an  IntellU'ent  appraisal  of  how 
to  git   along  with   them 

Atnolifving  his  remarks  In  an  Intervlev*-, 
Dodd  said  he  is  not  ready  to  call  for  legisla- 
tion He  said  he  lai  ks  the  assurance  of  both 
thise  who  prai.se  the  rulings  and  those  who 
Condemn   them 

I  don  t  say  we  should  do  away  with  the 
Mallory  rule,  '  said  Dodd  "1  say  we  can  do 
a  better  Job  at  living  with  It  than  we've  been 

do!i:^     ■ 

In  the  rJ57  Mallory  decision,  a  unanlmou.s 
Supreme  C<<urt  reaffirmed  a  1943  ruling  that 
<-oiifc.^sii)iis  may  not  be  extracted  from  prl.s- 
oners  arrested  by  Federal  officers  without 
sumi-ient  evidence  to  take  them  promptly 
befcjre  a  Judge  for  a  hearing  Since  It  freed 
a  District  man  who  had  confes.«ed  to  rape 
the  decision  aroused  the  Ire  of  jxjllce  and 
many  citizens 

Dodd  a  former  prosecutor  who  has  also 
Tied  cases  for  the  defense  and  served  as  an 
FBI  agent  says  he  has  no  taste  for  abuses 
of  the  law  by  police  and  no  desire  tfj  elimi- 
nate the  restrictions  against  such  abuses 
A  coiu-eiitration  esj-eclally  In  the  Detective 
Bureiu  of  m.Te  .skilled  Interrogators  may  be 
one  answer   Dodd  said 

Turning  to  criticism  of  the  District's  riile 
on  criminal  Insi^nity.  Dodd  said  he  has  no 
pr<K.f  nf  ,iny  connection  between  the  rise  in 
insanity  acquittals  and  the  general  rise  in 
<rlme      He  said  he  Is  keeping  an  open  mind 

A  study  Is  underway,  he  noted,  to  find  out 
what  happens  to  those  who  are  excused  from 
crUTUn.il  respon.sitjiUty  and  sent  to  a  men'al 
hospital  instead  of  Jall  He  wants  to  knew 
whether  such  pers^^ins.  If  lat#r  released,  con- 
tribute sUnlflcantly  to  the  police  problem 

rhe  rise  of  insanity  verdicts  from  a  hand- 
ful before  the  1954  Durham  decision  to  34 
».'(ju!!<.ils  m  I960  !i.,ikev  f,,r  statl.^tlcs  that 
.ire  easy  to  "exi'loit  and  oversimplify  vtheri 
t.ilkli'.w:  about  crime    IVidd  said 

Informal  surveys  have  Indicated  that  the 
rate  of  crlmin.il  .'ejieat-ers'  among  those  who 
have  been  released  after  treatment  at  St 
Elizabeths  Hospltiil  Is  dramatically  lower 
than  the  repeater  rate  In  the  Federal  prison 
sy.stem  Dopd  noted  however,  that  there  Is  a 
public  uneasiness"  about  the  problem 

I'he  man  on  the  street  Is  fu.sslng  He  sayx 
tliere  are  too  many  get'lng  out  on  grounds 
of  insanity  "  I>)Dn  vald 

nie  Sen.itor  .said  he  had  some  reservations 
about  the  ability  of  the  "average  Juror"  to 
evaluate  psychiatric  evidence  At  the  same 
time,  he  asked  "Can  we  slam  the  door  on 
science?     Can    we    say    that   our   broadening 
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knowledge    In    the    mental    health    field    has 
no  application  to  the  trlmlnal  process?" 

Proponenu  of  the  Durham  rule  contend 
that  a  broadened  standard  of  Insanity — ^re- 
|. lacing  the  century-old  criterion  of  the  de- 
lendanl's  ability  to  know  he  was  doing 
light  "  or  "wrong"^ — gives  Juries  more  of  the 
racis  needed  for  an  Intelligent  verdict. 
Critics  say  11  has  caused  "confusion." 

AK'reenu-nt  that  the  court  ruUnps  can  be 
■  lived  with  "  came  yesterday  from  U.S.  At- 
torney David  C.  Acheion.  who.  as  the  Dis- 
trict's lop  prosecutor,  represent.s  .still  another 
ii.terest  Dodd  said  must  be  reckoned  with 
ill  working  out  answers.  Among  points  made 
ijy  Ache?on  In  an  inter,  lew  were: 

riicre  IS  no  pr<x)f  tlu.t  tlie  Mallory  decision 
1..1.S  encouraged  crime.  "If  you  believe  that." 
he  said.  '  yo'u'd  have  lo  Ijelleve  the  average 
cr.niinal  had  enough  understanding  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  CrlTilnal  Procedure  and 
made  a  con.scknxs  calculation  of  his  chances 
1  »r  acquittal  belore  brrakmg  Uie  law. 

Tlie  rc.il  ba.sis  of  clvii  liberties,  which 
makes  us  superior  to  t  le  Niizl  or  Communist 
state,  are  our  criminal  safeguards  They  are 
the  List  aspects  of  the  criminal  law  I  would 
tinker  wiLh" 

Reversals  of  convicUons  on  the  grounds  of 
Mallory  rule  violations  have  been  few.  Prose- 
cutions dropped  because  they  were  based 
strictly  on  such  proh. bited  evidence  num- 
bered only  2  or  3  a  year  out  of  about  1,000 
criminal  indlctmenu  and  half  that  many 
trials 

While  not  being  desc  Ux^  as  "happy  with 
the  Durham  rule,  I  v  ouldn't  say  we  cun't 
live  with  It    " 

Aches.)n  has  supported  legislation  to  modi- 
fy the  rule  and  has  argued  In  the  courU  for 
changes  he  considers  "in  the  Interest  of 
clarity  and  concretcne-s  "  Much  more  dis- 
turbing tlmn  any  rule,  said  Acheson.  is  the 
1   w  caliber  of  .<^omc  p3y:hiatrlc  testimony. 

[From    the   Wash:ngU)n    Post.    Apr     3,    19621 
Challenge  to  a  Frek  People,  V — Job  Train- 
ing  or  School   Droioitts   Seen    as   Crime 

Deterrent 

(By  Jean  White) 

.M  lenst  one  of  ever^  five  District  young- 
sters aged  16  or  17  Is  n  't  enrolled  In  schools 
nnd  almost  half  do  not  have  Jobs 

These  statistics,  from  the  files  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  Inve;  tlgatlng  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, point  up  the  problem  of  the 
District's  unemployed  :'outh  It  Is  the  out- 
of-school,  out-of-work  boy  or  girl,  with  Idle 
time,  who  18  the  most    Time  prone 

Senat<ir  Thomas  J  EtoDD,  Democrat,  of 
Connectlcvrt.  troubled  by  the  rise  In  Wash- 
ington's crime,  last  wet  k  listed  expanded  Job 
opportunltie*  for  youtl".  as  one  way  to  get  at 
the  causes  of  crime  Ir  this,  as  In  every  field, 
the  SetuUor  said,  the  N,itlon"8  Capital  should 
bo  a  model,  "the  symlxil  and  the  Image  of 
the  best  that  we  can  do  as  a  free  people." 

For  the  scluxil  dropout,  the  first  3  months 
out  of  schfxil  can  be  criicial  bcUh  for  him  and 
for  the  community 

"If  we  or  some  other  interested  group  don't 
get  him  within  3  inontns  and  help  him  find  a 
Job  he  Is  lost  He  has  formed  a  pattern  of 
life -life  on  the  streeti. — and  Joined  groups." 

Tliese  are  the  words  of  Beatrice  H. 
71iomps<ui,  wh->se  Job  Is  to  help  District 
youth  find  Jobs.  She  heads  the  youth  em- 
ployuicnt  section  of  the  US  Employment 
Service  office  for  the  Clstrict. 

llie  link  between  youth  unemployment 
fiiid  crime  has  been  n  mmed  up  this  way  by 
District  Commlsslonei  Walter  N.  Tobrlner; 
•Too  many  young  people  with  nothing  to  do 
Bi.d  limited  Job  opp<  rtunltles  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  Increased 
c'lme  rate  here." 

In  Waihlngton.  the  task  of  finding  Jobs  for 
16-  nnd  17-year-olds  Is  complicated  by  ser- 
er.il  factors:  race  discrimination,  lack  of  Job 
'kills.  limlt.ed  Industry  In  a  Oovernment- 
U  .minaled  city,  and  s-jme  outmoded  laws. 
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The  first  is  the  tough  one.  At  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  youthful  Job  seekers  are  Negroes. 
Discriminatory  hiring  practices  of  some  em- 
pioyers  freeze  them  out  of  many  Job  chances. 
What  can  be  done  to  find  Jobs  for  the  Dis- 
trict's youth? 

Congress,  Senator  Dodd  has  suggested,  can 
help  In  at  least  five  ways: 

Provide  funds  for  the  District  schools  to 
Job-condition  youths  to  compete  in  the 
labor  market. 

Provide  more  money  for  the  District  em- 
ployment office  to  counsel  out-of-school, 
out-of-work  youths  and  help  them  to  jobs. 

Set  up  a  subsidized  youth  employment  pro- 
gram for  on-the-job  training. 

Enact  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act. 
Ucview  child  labrjr  laws  and  set  up  a  pro- 
gram to  educate  employers  about  them. 

Such  a  subsidized  youth  employment  pro- 
gram would  be  aimed  at  helping  the  most 
delinquency-prone  and  least  employable 
group  in  Washington's  youth  population — 
the  school  dropout,  the  potential  dropout 
and  the  delinquent  child  committed  to 
Children's  Center. 

The  dropout  -would,  first  of  all,  receive 
.come  prejob  training  on  good  grooming,  how 
to  fill  out  an  applicntlon.  how  to  make  out 
a  sales  slip.  Then  a  counselor  would  place 
him  on  a  Job  with  part  of  the  salary  being 
subsidized  by  the  city.  Tills  way  he  could 
learn  minimal  skills  on  the  Job  to  compete 
In  the  local  labor  market. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  has  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  about  $200,000  a  school 
year  to  subsidize  employment  for  340  en- 
roUees.  They  would  work  40  hours  a  week 
up  to  6  weeks  and  be  paid  |1  an  hour. 

The  Important  thing.  Commissioner  To- 
brlner emphasizes,  is  to  spot  the  potential 
dropout  the  year  before  he  leaves  school. 
Then  there  Is  time  to  give  him  at  least  a 
rough  finishing  course  to  prepare  for  Job 
competition. 

With  no  job  skills  or  training,  the  dropout 
carries  a  big  handicap  one  that  he  will  have 
nil  his  life. 

In  Washington,  the  chief  Industry  is  Gov- 
ernment. This  results  in  a  sharp  demarca- 
tion In  Job  opportunities— the  civil  service 
Job,  which  requires  education  and  technical 
background,  and  the  services  industries. 

For  a  civil  service  Job,  an  applicant  must 
be  18,  pass  a  test,  and  or  have  a  high  school 
education  or  the  equivalent.  This  eliml- 
n.Ttes  the  school  dropout. 

But  with  minimal  training,  dropouts  can 
be  prepared  for  some  Jobs  in  offices,  hos- 
pitals, laundries,  and  gasoline  stations. 
They  can  be  busboys  In  restaurants,  mes- 
sengers, sales  clerks,  and  waitresses. 

But  training  isn't  all.  Here  Is  where  race 
enters  the  picture.  The  basic  fact  is  that 
Washington  operates  an  integrated  school 
system  in  a  highly  segregated  labor  market. 
Nothing,  as  Tobrlner  points  out.  can  be 
more  frustrating  to  a  Negro  than  to  be 
trained  for  a  Job  and  then  be  frozen  out. 
This  is  seen  again  and  again  as  Negro  boys 
from  the  city's  vocational  high  schools  (with 
the  training  that  dropouts  do  not  have)  find 
union  apprenticeship  programs  closed  to 
them. 

Only  13  percent  of  the  retail  sales  Jobs  here 
are  definitely  open  to  both  races,  the  Senate 
subcommittee  files  show. 

In  the  retail  trade,  outmoded  child-labor 
regulations  cut  down  Job  opportunities  for 
girls.  Society  has  changed  and  evening 
hours  are  now  part  of  the  shopping  pattern. 
But  girls  under  16  can  work  only  to  7  p.m. 
in  the  District. 

Within  limited  funds  and  staff,  the  schools, 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  and  other  groups 
are  trying  to  help  the  unemployed  youth 
here. 

Each  month  the  schools  send  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  office  a  list  of  dropouts 
The  U.S.  Employment  Service  reaches  about 
two-thirds  of  these  through  letters  and  they 


report  for  counseling  and  vocational  tests. 
Placement  officers  go  out  and  beat  the  bushes 
to  find  them  Jobs. 

"No  Job  comes  to  us,"  Mrs.  Thompson 
says.  "We  have  to  go  out  and  drum  them 
up.  We  play  on  an  employer's  sympathy. 
Whatever  you  say,  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  Is  one  for  all  of  us.  Employers 
can  help  by  giving  these  boys  and  girls  a 
chance." 

Once'^he  dropouts  are  given  a  chance  with 
a  good  employer,  they  become  good  'workers, 
she  finds.  But  only  15  percent  of  the  Dis- 
trict employers  hire  dropouts,  the  Senate 
.subcommittee  says. 


IFrom  the  Washington   Post.  Apr.   4,   1962] 
Challenge   to   a    Free   People,   VT — Neglect 
OF  Dlstrict  of  Columbia  Schools  Called 
Major  Cause  or  Crime 

( By  Carole  Bowie) 
Neglect  of  the  District  school  system  is  one 
of  the  basic  causes  of  the  ever-growing  rate 
of  delinquency  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecti- 
cut, said  yesterday. 

"Authorities  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
the  school  Is  the  most  vital  element  in  the 
development  of  a  child — next  to  the  family. 
I  think  that  we  have  been  grossly  negligent 
in  recognizing  this  factor."  he  said. 

Adequate  support  of  education  was  listed 
by  the  Senator  last  week  among  wide-rang- 
ing proposals  to  curb  crime  here.  In  educa- 
tion, as  in  all  other  fields,  the  Senator  said, 
the  District  should  be  the  symbol  and  the 
image  of  the  best  that  we  can  do  as  a  free 
people. 

"We  have  neglected  our  schools  because  we 
have  attempted  to  teach  80  percent  of  our 
children  in  dilapidated,  demoralizing,  decay- 
ing shacks  and  because  these  80  percent  are 
taught  in  the  oversize  classes  where  effective 
instruction  is  all  but  impossible,"  he  said. 

Dodd.  whose  mother,  daughter  and  three 
sisters  are  teachers,  also  pointed  out  that 
more  than  700  children  were  barred  from 
kindergarten  classes  this  year  because  space 
and  teachers  were  not  available.  Another 
2.000,  he  said,  attend  school  only  part  time. 
"These  children  are  forced  to  absorb  the 
complete  education  given  to  more  fortunate 
youngsters  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  some  of  them  never 
acquire  education  but  are  forced  to  drop 
back  to  become  truants,  to  roam  the  streets 
and  finally  take  the  road  to  crime,"  he  said. 
Requests  by  school  officials  for  new  class- 
rooms to  take  youngsters  out  of  substandard 
facilities  and  for  more  teachers  to  reduce 
class  size  and  provide  special  help  for  more 
than  2,000  retarded  pupils  now  in  regular 
classes,  Dodd  noted,  have  been  granted  only 
partially  or  denied  altogether. 

"It  has  been  similarly  recognized  that  all 
schoolchildren,  and  particularly  those  who 
manifest  problems,  occasionally  need  the 
services  of  school  counselors  professionally 
trained  to  deal  with  disturbed  young  crimi- 
nals," he  said. 

"However,  '  he  continued,  "from  a  re- 
quested number  of  39  school  counselors  for 
elementary.  Junior,  and  senior  high  schools, 
the  school  board  has  received  only  6." 

He  cited  further  evidence  of  neglect  in  the 
school  board's  failure  to  win  "even  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  money"  for  repair  of  schools. 
"It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  demoraliz- 
ing influence  which  Inferior  school  build- 
ings have  on  young  children,"  he  declared. 

Dodd  and  District  School  Superintendent 
Carl  F.  Hansen  agree  that  these  deficiencies 
in  the  basic  school  program — lack  of  class- 
rooms, teachers,  and  specialists — must  be 
remedied  if  the  schools  are  to  fulfill  their 
role  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

"Our  first  need."  Hansen  has  said,  "is  for 
a  generally  adequate  school  program  begin- 
ning at  the  kindergarten  level.     If  we  were 
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YxAd  enough,"  he  says,  "we  would  say  even 
befi)re  kindergarten  for  children  wh  ,  are  de- 
prived in  their  homes    ' 

But  Hansen  would  go  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional sch(,H>l  program  to  reach  the  p<itetiMal 
nrh'nil  dr')pout.  the  troubled  yningster  who 
fai  mo«t  likely  to  drift  into  crime  and  to 
prepare  him  t<j  take  his  place  in  the  Ub<ir 
forrf 

r>  .00  h  t-s  H^kfd  C'/r.i<re)-s  ti»  ho.-d  his  rfc- 
ommendallons.  to  give  the  District  the 
fund-*  f'/r  lt«  sthools  which  are  neres-s.^rv  to 
give  youth  the  guidance  and  skills  i.f-eded 
to  i{Ualiry  them  to  romijet*"  in  the  ..itxir 
111  irnet 

-Some  )f  H.insen  -  pr'Jii;r,inis  twii-'d  st'»»fif!- 
rally  at  p<jt«ntial  drop<jul«  and  supported 
largely  with  private  funds,  are  already  beitig 
Tied  on  a  limited  sci'ie  m  Ui->"rii  t  sch  »  Is 
Thfy  Include  efT/rt»  'o 

Curb  a  m.i;  ir  f  .luse  if  delinquency  and 
dr'jpout  -failures  to  learn  to  read  and 
write-  by  <lvi:i_'  youni?ster»  special  lai.^u  ine 
training  in  early  grades 

Dls<over  talented  student.*  and  keep  them 
In  schiMjl  by  prijvidlng  special  i<uid.ince  and 
remedial  help  dt  the  Junior  high  s<ho<)l  level 

Identify  p<jtentlal  dro[Kjutji  ,ind  give  them 
practical  training  in  such  .irea.s  aa  »h.>«»  re- 
[>ttlr  car  painting,  [irlntlng  and  ele<'rlcal 
trades  and  cu«t'>dial  work  m  .i  part-time- 
schixjl    part-time-work  basis 

Allow  children  who  catiiiot  atT  ird  to  stay 
In  schrxjl  U>  finish  their  education  by  pro- 
viding schoiarHhlp  aid 

iiansen  would  expand  all  th*-se  prigrams. 
greatly  increasing  opfxjrtunif  les  for  part- 
time  schiHil  and  work  training  "We  need  ' 
he  said  to  Hhow  .students  who  are  reject- 
ing schiKjl  a  dlrrft  rel,ilionsh:p  !>»■•  jveen 
class  training  and  ;ob  experieiue 

Also  needed  he  has  stated  are  ,idde<i  ■,  .ca- 
tJonal  shop  facilities  and  teachers  to  tram 
students  In  skills,  such  a«  electrcjiiics  that 
are  needed  in  this  area  .Special  insiruition, 
he  says.  sh.*uld  also  be  provld«?d  for  seriously 
disturbed  youngsters  wh(j  cannot  a'tend 
regular  classes  and  for  th<3«e  forced  Ui  iea.e 
8ch(3<jl  because  of  pregnancy  or  incarcer  ition 

Hansen  has  held  often  that  such  a  »*  hool 
pro>5ram  geared  to  the  individual  nee<ls  of 
children  would  be  the  best  investment  a 
C(jmmuni'y  could  make  ir:  terms  .f  uicr'M.^ed 
employment   aiid   decreased   rrlnie 

I  Prom  the  Wiuililngton  f'ois'  Apr  '>.  \^6'2\ 
Challinok  to  \   f'uKr  Pfopi  k    \'II      (irtoASCE 

Ukued    roR     PRi>ii)NFR.-,     K>r'Rs;N.,    to    .So- 

cirrr 

I  Hy  Eve  Ed>'rorn 

A  guifl  nice  center  where  W.ishlngton's 
youth/ul  offenders  can  make  the  trun.sitlon 
between  life  In  prison  and  life  in  the  com- 
munity was  called  for  yesterday  by  Senator 
Th'ima.s  J   DoDD   Democrat,  of  Connecticut 

The  center  was  one  of  «everal  crime  pre- 
ventive and  control  measures  which  IJoud 
said  are  neces.'-ary  If  street  crimes  ,ire  t<  ■  be 
curtailed  in  the  Nation  s  C'a[)lt.il 

fie  .impliH»-<l  on  a  speech  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate l.ist  week  when  lie  chartered  a  broad 
Coi.rse  of  action  to  make  Washington  '  the 
svmbol  and  the  Image  of  the  b«»8t  that  we 
can  (in  IS  a  free  people  " 

Of  particular  concern  tr)  D«>dd  w:is  rhe  high 
p«*rcentage  of  criminals  who  repeat  their 
ofTen.-es 

To  cut  down  on  the  iiumbcr  of  vu.'lators 
who  mu.st  be  returned  to  prison  Dood  rec- 
ommended that  plans  be  drawn  for  an  in- 
t  -rmccliate  rehabilitative  InstlMitlon  where 
f.fTeuiU-rs  I'uuld  ^;o  after  leaving  I  ..r'.oii  Youth 
C'eii'er  to  receive  coun-eliiii;  iiul  employment 
n.s.sistance  services 

Since  last  fall,  the  Feeler  il  B  ir.vui  of  Pris- 
ons has  been  experimenting  with  n  similar 
program  iti  small  kjuidance  centers  located 
In  Los  Angeles,  Chica>,'o  ;uid  Brooklyn  At 
any  <Jne  time,  the  confers  accommodute  be- 
igvcn    20    to   30   youthful    offenders    who   .ire 


believed  to  b*-  ^/•■d  par-le   ri«ks  but   who  are 
.-.till  in  cust'Kly 

With  the  cooperation  of  employment. 
'.••hool  and  fa  nily  agency  ofTicials.  the  youths 
are  helped  to  get  Jobs  or  t/i  return  to  »oh«Hjl 
Many  receive  expert  counseling  services  cen- 
tennij  on  t^e  family  or  other  dllTlcultles 
which  caustd  thern  t<j  get  Into  trouble 

When  an  o  Tender  finally  ap5>ear6  ready  to 
rn.iKe  '.t  on  h:s  (jwn.  he  Is  taken  before  parole 
.luthijrltles  and  usually  wins  his  release  un- 
der supervlel'  n 

In  seeking  such  a  program  here.  Senator 
I>)DD  als^)  noted  that  the  rehabilitative  fa- 
cility is  needed  because  the  Ixjrton  Youth 
Center,  not  yet  2  years  old  Is  on  Its  way  to 
running  out  •  f  bed  space 

The  youth  center  will  have  a  capacity 
for  4(jO  inmates  when  a  new  dormitory  hou.«- 
mg  liX)  men  openi  In  a  month  But  Dodd 
observed  the  -ommitment  rate  t<j  the  center 
is  building  up  at  such  a  s{>eed  that  it  will 
yi'on  reach  200  a  year"  while  the  average 
•  I.  of  a  youthful  offender  Is  slightly  under 
J  .,  •■  -irs 

Therefore  U»e  Hi^^lUull<jn  will  b«  forced 
to  releaee  about  200  cases  each  year  reKard- 
less  of  wheth?r  correction  has  been  complet- 
ed "  Dodd  saKi 

B«'side8  the  propoaed  rehabilitative  facility. 
Senator  Dood  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  Ti  Investlgite  Juvenile  De- 
linquency m  ide  a  strong  plea  for  strength- 
ened probata  n  and  parole  srrNlces 

This  need  long  his  lx?en  recogniretl  here 
and  was  the  subject  of  an  exhatutlve  study 
made  In  195  7  by  a  blue-ribbon  c«pmn>ittee 
headed  by  trie  late  District  Commissioner 
David  B  Karrlck  Some  gains,  made  fol- 
lowing the  KarrK-k  report,  have  been  wiprd 
out  by  ircre.  sing  r  lidouds 

Alth.  U  h  the  i.a'lunallv  rrconw:  •  :.  led 
CHseUjad  fur  a  probation  officer  Is  5<)  cases 
DoDo  n<ited  that  prob.itlon  f.fTlcers  for  the 
V  8  District  Ctjurt  for  the  District  carry  case- 
lo.id.s  of  BO  In  addition  some  ofTlcers.  who 
also  must  make  presentence  Investigations, 
are  r-spinsit'le  for  aa  many  as  100  cju.es  a 
month 

Although  <'hlef  Pr.  b.itlon  OfHcer  Edward 
W  Oarrett  requested  .-.me  additional  workers 
for  this  fls*  .,1  ye.ir  D<.do  said  he  obtained 
only  one 

"This  again  Is  <jne  example,  one  underly- 
ing cause,  why  we  have  the  crime  ciridl- 
tions  in  Washington  that  have  alarmed  us  in 
recent   months       Dodd  said 

Dodd  emph.islzed  that  he  would  a^lt  Con- 
gress to  Include  funds  f^  r  the  eight  proba- 
tion officers  !n  "he  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year 

In  addition  he  said  he  would  seek  seven 
more  workers  to  eliminate  excessive  case- 
loads carried  by  the  District  B<jard  of  Pa- 
role And  he  w.irned  that  the  twi  new  Judges 
authorized  for  Juvenile  court  will  run  be  ef- 
fective m  rehabilitative  efforts  unless  that 
covirt   also  obtains   probation   manpower 

"If  we  are  dedicated  to  reduction  of  the 
serious  crime  situation  In  the  District."  Sen- 
at<jr  Dodd  Said,  "we  will  have  to  reev.iliiatc 
our  needs  In  terms  of  priorities  and  give 
crime  fighters  the  necessary  tools 

It  Is  imp-jrtant  to  recognize  that  proba- 
tion and  parole  are  Instltutlon-s  with  two 
major  goals  They  strive  to  treat,  correct, 
and  rehabilitate  a  law  violator  to  return 
him  to  a  constructive  life  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  also  charged  with  protecting 
and  safeguarding  the  community  from 
criminals  and  delinquents 

"Unless  probation  and  parole  caseloads 
are  of  a  realistic  size.  It  Is  not  dlfllcult  to  un- 
derstand thi-  failures  that  do  take  place  " 

IFiom    the    Washington    Post     Apr     7.    1962] 

Tme  Daoporrs 

I  he    Devil    finds    work    for    Idle    hands,    as 

the  Saying   reminds   those  who  kwik   for   the 

caua.cjk  ui  street  crime  in  the  District.   .Senator 


[ViiiD  h.ui  ohser'.ed  the  cle.ir  coni.ectlon  be- 
'.  wt'e.'i  the  rate  at  which  children  drop  out  of 
high  scho<4  uiid  the  frequency  of  sidewalk 
violence  In  this  city  1  of  every  10  youn?- 
Rters  16  and  17  years  old  Is  out  of  schtxil  and 
out  of  work  .•~)rne  Iifr  their  rlassrixuns 
because  the  work  had  defeated  them  som.> 
b<^.-ause  their  families  prt-.s.M-d  them  to  l>"gi:i 
c.irnlng  money  (tiut-  out  of  sch'xjl  they 
promptly  learned  tlie  blt'er  lesiw.n  that  l.-i 
this  generation  onlv  real  nkiU  entitles  a  man 
t.i  a  -te.idy  job  .\hd  tliey  are  utterly  un- 
bklilrcl 

Ihe  schiHii  system  ackiiowledges  Its  re. 
spor;sit)!;i'v  to  Idenlifv  future  drop<juls  »■>  11 
l>elore  they  turn  16  It  Is  already  exp«-rl- 
mentlng  with  new  kinds  of  training  de\is«d 
to  keep  them  In  sch.x.l  and  pro-.ide  them 
wnh  Work  'h.it  will  Irnprrss  them  as  relev.n.t 
:o  their  own  lives  In  a  very  hopeful  de- 
p.vrture.  schools  here  *i.<l  throughout  the 
country  are  deMsing  br^  fader  Nocatioiial 
courses  with  on-*he-J'b  'raliiM.-  that  ac. 
luuUy  pays  wages 

But  vocational  courses  are  partlfUlarly 
diffl.  ult  Ui  administer  for  the  schfjols  must 
t>e  sure  that  they  .ire  training  b.y«  for  joi,s 
that  exist  Since  'his  i.s  a  city  of  large  public 
buildings.  Card.'/o  High  .S<  hiKil  ik  settliig  up 
.V  very  senslOle  program  to  train  20  b<jy8  to 
tx*  building  cus'oUi.ms  The  capacity  <if  this 
progr.iin  ui^like  a  course  in  English  litera- 
ture is  severely  limited  not  by  the  nuriil)er 
of  children  who  want  It  or  need  it  but  h / 
tne  number  at  Jobs  that  .iiinual-.  are  to  be 
I  lied 

American  high  schools  .ire  b«ui.g  re»juired 
increasingly  to  diversify  their  f.ire  For  s.  utie 
pupils  Uiis  will  mean  instruction  in  Ku^shin 
or  advanced  mathematics  For  &<  me  l'  wi.l 
mean  instruction  in  running  hea'ii.g  plants 
.md  w.ixihg  fliKirs  But  highly  dl versl.'i'-d 
educ.iTion  providing  special  work  for  sn.i;! 
groups   of    youiig.sters     is    very   exi>enslve 

Sen.itor  Dood  h.i.s  suggcs-fd  5p<.  iJir  ■  ups 
by  which  the  District  can  impro.r  Its  \ik-.\- 
llonal  training  and  Job  placement  facUl'les 
for  young  peop.e  Most  of  them  require 
money  Against  that  cos',  we  must  balance 
the  price  of  a  high  crime  rate  The  solid 
good  sense  of  »lie  .Senator's  reconunendatioiis 
Is  apparent  Whether  we  can  pnx  eed  to  put 
Lhem  into  effect  depends  essentially  upon 
the  .itteiillon  that  .Sen.itor  Dodos  congres- 
sional colleagues  p.iy  to  his  advice 

I  From    the    Wa.shlnglon    Post,    Apr     15.    1962) 

City  L*(ks  Penai   Si-ot  for  .JiTvtN:;i   Io'(,hs 

'  By    I^eslle    H     Whltten  ' 

T!ie  tough  young  defendant  is  a  special 
pr>  blem  In  the  District 

Juvenile  court  cannot  send  him  to  the 
adult  institutions  at  l>-jrt  .n  m  to  -he  Dis'rut 
of  Columbia  Jail 

Federal  prison  oflltiaLs  do  not  want  him 
at  the  Nat!  , nil  Training  School  And  there 
Is  no  other  Juvenile  facility  to  which  he  cm 
be  sent 

Caught  In  this  quandary,  the  Juvenile 
C'.url    has    been    doing   one    if    three    things 

It  has  sent  the  youth  to  the  Natlon.il 
Training  S<-hool,  but  llml'cd  the  c  rnmltmi-.it 
to  his  18th  birthday  ■  r  IH  months  wlilchevir 
Is  1  .hger  Thlfc  Is  done  under  an  agreement 
with  Keder.il  offlrial.s  that  the  court  will  not 
in. ike  use  of  it«  jxjwer  to  commit  a  ycuth 
until  .ige  21 

It   has   in    rare  cases  pla(  ed   him  <  n   pr^  h.i- 
tion  In  the  hope  that  he  will  sin  i.o  nion 
at    least    nf>t   until   he   is    IH   and    his  offenses 
thus  no  longer  come  under  Juvenile  court 

It  ha-s  waived  some  youih.s  to  d.,..trici  c.  u.-^t 
who  probably  would  not  h.ive  hern  .•■;enl  to 
adult  court  if  the  District  had  Its  wn  iii.stl- 
tutlon  lor  older  youth..<  Waiver.*  re.'^eived 
for  serious  ca*es.  still  et;  ible  district  court 
to  take  advanta^^e  o:  the  Federal  Y.  uth 
Corrections  Act  which  pigs  the  perK-d  nf 
imfiri.x'nment  to  a  youl.^'  .  timlnars  jirogrcss 
tow.ird  rehabllUatlun. 
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The  heart  of  the  District  problem  la  ag- 
greasive  16-,  16-,  and  I'T-year-olda  who  ccnne 
before  the  court  and  Ihoae  18-  and  19-year 
olds  who  are  already  In  the  training  school 
under  Juvenile  court  commitment. 

Their  offenses  Include  robbery,  housebreak- 
ing, serious  assaults,  and  other  crimes  of 
violence  And  although  aome  adapt  to  the 
.--,  hool  which  Is  desl(;ned  for  younger  In- 
mates from  out-of-State — the  unruly  few 
from  the  District  haT«  disrupted  school  ac- 
tivities, according  to  ofllclals. 

Early  release  from  the  training  school  or 
•  he  -seldom-used  but  rliiky  probation  for  these 
aggressive  youths,  prcbably  Is  a  small  but 
p  ■tpiitlally  dangerous  1  actor  In  the  city  crime 
pict  ure.  officials  report 

And  a  recent  survey  showed  that  out  of 
28  waivers  from  Juver.lle  court— where  non- 
judicial findings  that  the  youth  is  Involved 
;n  the  offense  aln^nt  always  precede  a 
waiver  a  total  of  sevi  n  escaped  both  treat- 
ment and  punishment. 

Piiradoxlcally,  the  si  uatlon  may  get  wor.se 
when  the  Districts  two  additional  Judges 
.u-e  appointed  As  thi?y  dig  Into  the  youth 
ca^e  backlog  of  some  830.  they  will  be  bring- 
ing an  Increasing  number  of  youths  Into 
court — and  the  problen  of  what  to  do  «'lth 
'hem  will  arise  more  Often 

Judge  Orm  W  Ketcham,  the  court's  lone 
judge,  said  last  year  l»e  was  sending  100  to 
125  youths  to  National  Training  School  a 
sear  On  April  10.  yf  uths  sent  by  Juvenile 
court  made  up   136  of  the  S86  Inmates. 

The  growing  desire  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons to  transfer  the  6<  hool  to  a  site  in  the 
South  makes  the  noel  for  a  solullon  even 
more  urgent 

Tliere  Is  general  agreement  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  In  a  new  Juvenile  Institution  for 
the  District- one  that  would  replace  and  en- 
large the  services  now  provided  But  the 
budget  problem  has  rot  l>een  solved  and  as 
long  as  the  school  can  be  used  as  a  make- 
shift, officials  have  bi«en  reluctant  to  press 
the  issue 

Senator  Thoma.s  J  Dodd  Democrat,  of 
fonneotlctit  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  To  In-estlgate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency ha.s  Interested  himself  In  the  ques- 
tion of  a  new  Institution,  had  this  to  say 
yesterday 

There  are  several  alternatives  ill)  could 
be  located  at  Lorton  under  the  ndmlnlstra- 
:lon  of  the  District  :3epftrtment  of  Correc- 
tion* as  proposed  by  Senator  Vancf:  Hartke. 
Demtxrat.  of  Indlann. 

It  could  be  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  It  could  be 
administered  Indepei  dently.  or  It  could  be 
admlnUtered  by  the  Juvenile  court  '• 

The  problem  cannot  be  adequately  solved 
even  on  a  temporary  basis,  by  sending  older 
aggressive  youths  tc  young  adult  institu- 
tions outside  the  city,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  PrlMms.  Dodd  pointed  out. 
Tlie  practice   is  legally  questionable 


The  Hartke  bill  would  provide  facilities 
for  15-year-old  youths  and  older  and  those 
unmanageable  at  the  National  Training 
School. 

It  would  require  that  Juveniles  be  kept 
separate  from  the  young  adults,  but  would 
allow  use  of  certain  facilities  by  the  two 
groups   of   inmates   at   different   times. 

The  Hartke  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  before  the  House  District  Committee. 

At  preaent  a  Juvenile  court  advisory  com- 
mittee study  Is  being  made  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem by  a  BVlbcommlttee  under  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  a  civic  leader  and  youth  guidance 
specialist. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
articles  were  written  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  Of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Dodd  1  is  chairman  and  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  a  member. 
They  were  concerned  with  the  incidence 
of  adult  and  juvenile  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  especially  the  high 
rate  of  assaults  on  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict, which  has  prompted  many  to  call 
it  the  most  dangerous  city  in  the  Nation. 

The  committee  for  many  years.  In- 
cluding the  time  that  I  was  chairman, 
has  been  putting  forth  efforts  to  better 
the  delinquency  prevention  Institutions 
in  this  city.  Under  the  very  able  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Dodd],  we  have  continued  In 
this  direction.  With  the  help  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
which  should  be  commended  for  Its  con- 
tinuing fight  against  the  forces  which 
create  crime  in  this  city,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd] 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  by 
alerting  the  Congress  and  providing  it 
with  solutions  to  some  of  this  city's 
many-sided  crime  problem.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  through  the  efforts  of  the 
committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  respon- 
sible leaders  In  this  community  we  can 
turn  what  Is  called  the  most  dangerous 
city  In  the  Nation  Into  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  desirable  capitals  of  the  world. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  there  Is  no  other  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate:  therefore,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.^    the  Sen- 


ate adjourned  vmtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  24,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  23,  1962: 

DB.  Assay  Oitick 

John  P.  Bottl,  of  New  York,  to  be  Super- 
intendent of  the  UJ3.  Assay  Office  at  New 
York,  N.Y. 

In  the  Corps  or  Encikeeks 

Col.  Carroll  H.  Dunn.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
28,  1879  (21.  Stat.  37)  (38  UB.C.  642),  vice 
Brig.   Gen.  William  R.  Shuler,  reassigned. 

In  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouaso 
Vice   Adm.    Edwin   J.    Roland,   VS.   Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  UJS.  Coast 
Guard  with  the  rank  of  admiral. 

In  the  Akmt  or  nuc  Untted  States 
The  following-named  crfBcer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 

Ma  J.  Gen.  Theodore  William  Parker, 
018369,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army),  in  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general. 

The  following-named  c^cer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieuteriant  general 
Lt       Gen.      John      Honeycutt      Hinrichs, 
017174.  Army  of  the  United  States    (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  August  Schomburg,  018422, 
US  Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  23,  1962: 

National  Science  Foundation 

Dr.  Emanuel  R.  Plore,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  eiplring  May  10,  1966. 
(Appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate.) 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


PreserratioB  of  Wisconsw's  Moraines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  April  23,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY,  ^r.  President,  the  Na- 
tion— experiencing  great  forward  strides 
of  development  and  progress  that  liter- 
ally   changed    thi?    face    of    America — 


should,  I  believe,  concurrently  take  ac- 
tion to  preserve  and  perpetuate  sig- 
nificant features  of  our  national  heritage. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  exist  natu- 
ral features  of  our  landscape — sculptured 
long  ago  by  glaciers — cadled  moraines: 
of  great  geological,  scientific,  historical, 
and  scenic  significance. 

The  preservation  of  Wisconsin's  mo- 
raines is  desirable  for  our  economy  and 
for  preservation  of  these  natural  forma- 
tions— sculptured  long  ago  by  glaciers — 
of  great  scientific,  historical,  and  scenic 
significance. 


For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  an  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Park  in  Wisconsin. 

After  studying  my  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  supported  the  Idea  of 
presei-vlng  the  moraines  and  made  al- 
ternative recommendations. 

Now,  the  time  has  come  for  action. 

Consequently,  I  am  urging  early  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to:  First, 
consider  both  my  original  bill  and  the 
Department's  recommendations;  sec- 
ond,   adopt    necessary   accommodations 
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between  the  two  approaches  for  pro- 
serving  the  moraines;  and.  third,  ex- 
pedite legislation  for  a  go-ahead  on  the 
project  for  preserving  these  moiamcs  of 
ttreat  significance  to  Wisconsin. 

Particularly.  I  was  gratiHed  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Intenor  has 
distributed  a  special  brochure,  pub- 
lished with  private  fund.s — donated  to 
the  public  service — on  the  Department  s 
recommendations  for  creating  a  pro- 
posed Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
serve m  Wisconsin. 

The  brochure,  in  my  judgment,  rep- 
resents a  splendid  effort  to  reflect  the 
sigmficance  of  preserving  these  out- 
standing features  of  our  national  hent- 
aue.  not  only  for  Wisconsin,  but  for  the 
Nation. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
other  aspects  of  this  project  in  an  ad- 
dress over  Wiscon^n  radio-TV  .stations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts  of    the    address   prmted    m    tlie 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Excerpts     or     Addrfss     by     Hon      .\:  rx>Lsvrn 
Wii-rr 

Friends,  the  Nation,  proe;ressnig  .1*  ?.  np.d 
pare  must.  I  believe,  also  t<ike  appropriate 
action  to  pre.serve  and  perpetuate  sigr.lttcar.t 
features  of  ovir  national  heritage. 

Acroes  the  Nation,  and  particularly  In  Wls- 
consln.  we  h.-ive  outstanding  feat^ires  .  f  nat- 
ural land.'^cipo  At  this  time.  I  refer  espe- 
cially -o  our  moralnea^natural  ftTn..!'.  wr. 
sculptured  long  ago  by  glacl.il  acti<  n  <.f 
great  gecjl<ii<lcal.  sclentiflc.  hlsrorlral,  and 
scenic  significance  Unique  and  unerjualed 
anywhere  in  the  countr>  these  moraine*!  it 
allowed  to  go  unprotected,  would  deteri<jrate 
and  ultimately  be  lost  to  generations  ot  the 
future.  The  preservation  of  such  fearures  of 
our  national  landscape  would,  in  addition  to 
being  of  historical  value,  be  of  importance 
econumiciilly  to  Wisconsin  Our  Kettle  Mo- 
raine State  Park,  for  example  riuw  .i',tracts 
niiUlon^  of  UjurLsts  As  a  result,  the  park  is 
a  arreat  a.s,set  to  the  tourism  indu.^Ty.  lue  of 
the   major  sources  of   Income   for   Wi.sc^in.sin 

During  the  first  session  of  Lhls  Congress.  I 
Intr'Xluced  leglai.ition  to  create  an  Ice  Age 
National  Park  In  Wisconsin. 

As  pp'posetl  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
establlalimei.i  of  a  park  compri.std  uf  jiikjr.irl- 
cant  features  of  our  moraines  I  well  rfc.)^- 
nize.  of  course,  that.  In  the  establishmen'  1.' 
such  a  park  a  variety  of  serious  questln::<? 
would  be  In-.olved.  Including  the  following 

1.  Whit  laJid  would  be  included  in  such  a 
project? 

2.  How  Would  .idjacent  .ire.us  be  affected'' 

3.  Could  ade<juaie  fiaaikclng  be  eqult<ibly 
obtained^ 

4  How  could  the  .idminlstratlve  problems 
best  be  har.dled^ 

Despite  the  existence  of  such  .significant 
problems,  however,  which  are  n'>t  unsolvable. 
I  believe  that  constructive  action'*slH  uld  be 
t.tXen  to  preserve   the  moraines. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
which  administers  such  programs,  propo8*'d. 
alter  long  evaluation  of  the  bill,  a  Kubsiitute 
recommendation.  The  major  features  of  tlii.s 
substitute  would  be  the  following' 

1  The  area  wnuld  be  designated  the  Ice 
.A 'f  National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  Stale 
('  Wi.soonsin 

2  Fetleral  funds,  not  excetKlins;  $.'»). tX)0. 
Would  t>e  alkK:ated  for  planning  the  project. 

3.  The  proposal  would  authorize  estab- 
lishment of  the  reserve  administered  by  the 
Stdte    and    it.s    political    subdivisions     n    cu- 


oj^ratlon   ».uh  the  Secret. ixy  <  f  the  Interior 
i  lie  Sf-cret*  r>  s  cooperation  »ould  coiiBlat  of 

lai  Formuittting.  wlth::i  2  years,  a  coin- 
prehci'.si'.  e  pi  iii  f ■  ^r  preser*.  .iiS  n  of  ttie  oui- 
standiag  ex.vniples  of  cotitinental  glaclatlun 
m  Wisooii.^  !i, 

ibi  As.siiiing  the  State  aiid  Us  political 
-.;  ti<ii\  islons  m  acquiring  additional  lands 
needed  in  t  tie  reserve,   and 

'•I    Assisting  in   nialntrtiuing  f.M.i;nicj>   f    r 
the  vi.^itinj   public 

4  Wiien  plans  have  i>€en  completed,  the 
.Sei-reiary  m  consultation  with  tiie  M.itc  of 
Wifti.-ouMii  would  desiktnate  a  boundary  for 
•:.->   I'-e    .\k;'    .Sn.'iitltlc    Niti.iii.il    Reserve 

5  Ffderrl  hnanclal  assistance  would  i)e 
■r'  >'  .ded  a.'i  follows 

I  a  1  for  ".he  acquisition  of  additional  lands 
.md  mieresta  in  land  within  the  bfjundary 
of  -he  Ice  Age  National  .-*<  lentiUc  Reserve. 
lb)  but,  the  ►cruinta  culd  not  exceed  .Vu  per- 
cent of  the  ialr  market  value  of  the  .uidi- 
tlonal  lanfs  acquired  (cl  further  the  Sec- 
retary could  contribute  n  t  to  exi  fpd  75  per- 
''er.t  nf  the  cost  of  providing  lnterpreti»e 
r  »clli*ies  .rid  servl<  *>s  within  the  Ice  Age 
.National  S-ientlflc  Re.serve.  and  id)  n<it  more 
than  bo  percent  of  the  am  ual  co«l  of  aiain- 
tainiiig  all  pliy.~.icni  laciiuies  wiihm  the 
re.st-rs  e 

SCOPE    "f    Bf-^mvE 

Under  the  recommend  itlons  of  the  D<»- 
partxi'.ent.  the  reser".  e  .--hi'UM  c, insist  .-f 
r  >ughly  3:'  .500  aires  to  present  the  ice  age 
stiry  It  would  be  cmjirlsed  of  nppr"«i- 
ni-it^lv  17  000  acre.s  In  the  nor'hern  unit  of 
'he  Kettle  Moraine  and  Can'.pbeUsp- >rt  drum- 
lln  areas.  :i.6<X)  icres  m  thf  Devils  lake  area. 
10  W)0  a»  res  .n  the  Bloomer  irea  of  Ctilppewa 
CVjunty;  .md  2  OOO  acres  in  all  other  art-.m 
With.n  area  m  which  the  reserve  Wo.Id  be 
t'stablisheii  20.^00  u'Tes  are  ■  wned  h>  either 
the  St.i'e  1  .r  a  rc5U!;»y  RealLs'lrally  these 
reC'-inmend.itii'ns  of  the  IV-partment  of  the 
Interior  differ  m  »cof>e  and  nature  from  the 
propiisals  in  my  bill  S    1»81 

.Vevertheiest.    this  represent.^ 

A  recognition  by  the  Dejuu-tment  of  the 
signits  aiice  T  the  niura.ue  i;i  WUiConsln. 
and 

A  wllUngnesa  to  cooperate  in  preserving 
these  mf  ralnes  incIudlr.K  A.ssist<ince  In 
sfilvlng  the  pr'-'blems  and  acquiring?  and  ad- 
ministering  such    a   project 

In  view  ..f  this  (Kieltive  attitude,  then.  I 
am  urging  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AJT.tirs  to  liold  early  he.irinjfs 

1  To  consider  both  the  originally  in- 
triKluced  olll  and  the  Departments  rei  om- 
m^ndutions. 

2  To  adi>pf  i,eress  irv  arcommodatj  .iis  be- 
tween the  tw  appro. iche-  fi  r  prewr.lng  the 
iT.i  ralnes.    and 

3  To  expedite  leKislation  that  would  en- 
able the  going  alieud  on  the  project  for  pre- 
serving U-etie  ni  jruii.es  ^f  gri-at  slgnitlcaiice 
to   Wisconsin 


Outlook   for   Dairying 


EXTENSION   OF   RPM.-\KKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF     WlitON.SIN 

IN    THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITKU   b  lATES 
Monday.  Aprxl  23.  1962 

Mi  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  Uie  farm- 
er— :n  dairyuig  a.s  el.sewhere — still  .sweats 
and  labors  under  the  dual  handicap  of  a 
production-consumption  imbalance  and 
a  cost-price  squeeze  for  the  farmer. 

Consequently,  the  Nation— through 
free  enterprise  and  t'ovfi  nmental  coop- 


eration— must  now  find  a  farm  program 
that  will,  first,  better  serve  the  American 
public:  second,  reduce  a^  possible,  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  third,  brighten  the  outlook 
fur  the  dair>'  indu.stry— an  Important 
.segment  of  our  atjiiculture  and  national 
economy. 

Tt'.e  Nation — in  my  judgment — should 
expand  research,  not  only  for  stepping 
up  coniiimptiuM,  but  al.so  for  greater  uti- 
lization of  dair^-  products  for  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes.  For  this  rca- 
.son.  I  introducfd  a  bill,  S.  2-*14.  to  create 
a  Dairy  He.scaic ii  Laboratory  in  Madison, 
Wi.s — the  heart  of  America's  dairyland 
I'he  puni«>'=e  would  be  to  expand  research 
to  find  commercial  and  industrial  utili/,a- 
tion  for  the  component  parts  of  milk  and 
m;!k  product.-^. 

Recokniiang  tiie  need  for  greater  ef- 
furus  m  Uus  direction,  the  Committee  on 
Asiriciilture  ha.s  now  reported  a  bill.  S. 
L'78<j.  to  the  Senate.  Slgnifk-ant  among 
ifs  proposal.^  was  a  provisicn  to  establish 
an  .^gncultural  Re.search  and  Industrial 
L'.se  .A.dm;ni.stration  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  carry  or  an  ex- 
panded rej>eurch  program  for  industrial 
uses  of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Roal  is  mentorious.  Questions. 
however,  will  evolve  around  whether  the 
creation  of  a  n»'W  administration  within 
the  I>partment  of  Agriculture  is  the  best 
vehicle  for  getting  the  job  done.  With 
.;rowing  surpluses  and  dropping  Income 
m  dairyuiK,  however,  there  is  a  special 
lUH'd  for  strong  emphasis  on  research, 
rhe  commitU'e  recommendation  pirovldes 
n»'w  ."-upport  for  the  objective  of  the 
Wilr.  bill.  S  2414 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
these,  and  other  aspects  of  the  dairy  out- 
look m  an  address  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  e.x- 
ccipt,>  from  the  address  printtxl  In  the 
RreoKD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
Were  ordered  to  bt  prmted  in  tht  RtcoKD, 

as  follows: 


Exi  ruPT^ 


A I  rxAMDr* 


E.irli»'r 
presented 
Congre.ss 


.fDDBrss  BT  Hon 

WUTT 

this  .Vision,  the  admlnlstrati..n 
its  dairy  recommendations  to 
In  Congre«.«i — and  on  the  farm 
front  -these  propos.->Is  have  t)een  largely  un- 
acceptable 

As  things  lo<jk  now.  t!ie  dairy  farmer  may 
well  be  caught  In  a  political  as  well  as  eco- 
11'  inh-  vjuee/e  HoW  The  Agriculture 
C\.mmULeea  in  both  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Rt^presentatlves  for  example,  have  failed 
to  fa",  .rably  report  a  res<i!utlon  for  maln- 
tainli^K  a   rea.^onable  le.el  <if   price  supports. 

The  administration  lias  dropped  dairy 
price  supjxirts  To  »:!  11  jx-r  hundredweight 
(or  manufacturing  milk.  According  to  pre- 
dicil^iis.  the  drop  will  cost  the  American 
dairy  farmers  al>iut  $2.50  million  Wiscon- 
sin, alone — the  No  1  dairy  State-  will  ha\e 
an  income  loss  e.»-t:niated  to  reach  about  $'0 
million. 

nu.'s  1.^  a  h.-^rd  blow  to  the  dairy  farmer 

Re  ilisMraiiv  we  recognise,  that,  with  tlio 
present  supply-demand  alluatlon — involving 
subst^mtial  d.tiry  surpluses — tliere  is  little 
litielilicMKl  of  getting  a  return  to  Uie  $3  40 
level  of  price  supportb. 

The  Congress,  lujwe^cr.  can — and  should  — 
enact  a  compromise  bill  authorlr.lng  price 
.support   levels  «!"mewhere  between  the  $3  11 
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the    $3  22  $3.30 


and    $3  40 — perhap*    within 
range 

This  would.  I  belli've: 

1  Prevent  too  greiit  a  drop  In  income  for 
the  dairy  farmer — «till  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze; 

2  Help  to  remitdy  the  supply-demand 
situation;  and 

3  Serve  the  taxpayer  by  holding  down  the 
costs  of  the  price  support  program,  without 
rendering  as  much  of  a  blow  to  the  dairy 
farmer 

To  prevent  an  sconomlc  catastrophe  In 
dairying  and  a  demoralizing  of  the  dairy 
larnier.  however.  fiiBt  action  is  now  needed 
b;;  the  Congress 

Now  briefly,  lets  review  the  outlook  for 
the  legislation  affecting  the  dairy  farmer. 

SPKCIAL    SCHOOl     MDK    AND    .SfHOOt     I  UNCH 
PROGRAMS 

Over  llie  yeaib.  'he  national  scliool  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs  have  aerved  as 
useful  outleu  for  dairy  and  oUier  farm  sur- 
pliwes — particularly  in  improving  the  health 
of  8Cho<ilchildren 

Across  the  Nation,  about  14  3  mUlion  chil- 
dren including  270.000  in  Wisconsin — 
participate  in  the  s  hool  lunch  program.  Un- 
der the  school  mi  k  program  about  2  4  bil- 
lion half  pinu  were  distributed  last  year, 
serving  about  20  million  people  In  Wiscon- 
sin, these  were  distributed  to  about  4.500 
schtxjls  and  child  care  centers,  serving  over 
91  million  half  pints  of  milk 

For  WiHconsln.  the  estimated  participa- 
tion for  fiscal  yeio-  1962  amountb  to  ab<jut 
300  000  children  under  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  dlstribitlon  of  about  100  million 
half  pints  under  the  si)eciai  milk  program. 

Nationally  also  commodities  distributed 
under  these  programs  have  helped  to  feed 
aixiut  7  million  needy  persons 

Currently,  requ'>5ts  for  funds  to  carry  for- 
ward these  programs  are  pending  before  Con- 
gress These  Include  $105  million  for  the 
!.[>eclal  milk  program;  snd  approximately 
$170  million  for  the  school  lunches 

nie  Congress  in  my  JudKnieiit  should 
approve  these  req  .lefts  for  a()propriatlons  for 
the  schocil  lunch  and  the  .scliool  millc  pro- 
grams 

ADDrTH)NAt.     .STia>S 

In  addition.  I  relieve,  tliat  -  to  l)est  serve 
the  dairy  industry  and  the  Nation  the  fol- 
lowing steps  need  to  be  taken 

1  Provide  greater  protection  for  the  dairy 
industry  from  tco  great  a  flow  of  imports, 
for  example,  the  recent  proclamation  by  the 
President  modlf  j  ing  the  quota  for  bluemold 
cheese,  authorizes  expansion  of  imports  by 
283  000  pounds  yearly  Recognizing  that  we 
already  have  a  dairy  svirplu.s  thl.s  hits  the 
dairy  industry  bird;  for  each  pound  of  im- 
ix.rtcd  cheese  tflkes  over  the  market  for  a 
|X)und  of  domestically  prcxluced  cheese. 

2  Contildering  the  substantial  surpluses. 
there  Is  a  real  n^-ed  also-  in  my  judgment- 
f(tr  greater  utili/Atlon  of  dairy  products  for 
shipment  abroad  under  Public  Law  480  The 
purpose  would  b?  to  utilize  these  high  nutri- 
tive foods  for  humanitarian  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  strategic  weapons  in  the  cold  war. 

3  The  Nation  can  and  must  expand  its  re- 
search, not  onl5  for  consumption  but,  also 
for  greater  utlll«»tlon  of  dairy  products  for 
comiuerctal-iudustrial  purposes  For  exam- 
ple The  enactment  of  the  Wiley  bill,  S 
2414--to  create  a  dairy  research  laboratory 
ill  Madison.  Wis. — would  establish  a  sound 
foundation  for  expansion  of  such  much  need- 
ed research 

rONCLUSIfiN 

Recognizing  that  the  outlook  for  helpful 
action  on  price  supports  Is  extremely  dim. 
there  needs  to  be  renewed  efforts  to  expand 
these  supplementary  programs  to  help  han- 
dle the  problems  in  dairying  and  other  farm 
problems. 


The  100th  AiuuTer$ary  of  B'nai  B'rith  in 
Milwankec,  Wis. 


LOOKING    AHEAD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  23,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  on  the  16th  of  April  to 
address  B'nai  B'rith  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
at  the  celebration  of  its  100th  anniver- 
sary. There  were  present  at  the  dinner 
some  500  of  the  citizens  of  that  commu- 
nity and  others  including  Label  Katz, 
president  of  B'nai  B'rith  national  with 
Ben  Barkin  the  national  director  from 
1936  to  1941  who  presided  and  did  a 
great  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  my 
address  upon  that  occasion,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  program  and  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  'B'nai  B'rith  Today." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts, 
program,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

KxcERPTS    OF    Address    bt    Hon.    Alexander 
Wiley 

Mr  Toastmaster.  President  Katz  Governor 
Nelson,  distinguished  clergy,  friends,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  In  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  B'nai  B'rith  in  Milwaukee  and 
the  State  of  WUconsln  Recently.  I  was 
privileged,  also,  to  Join  in  the  50th  anniver- 
sary observance  of  Hadassah  in  Washington. 
DC 

Truly.  Bnal  B'rith  through  Us  work  and 
Ideals — symbolizes  the  bfesl  traditions  of 
America 

Fortunately,  we-- here  in  this  great  coun- 
try— enjoy,  and  should  be  grateful  for.  a 
climate  In  which  we  can  adhere  to  differing 
faiths,  principles,  and  ideals  Yet.  respect- 
ing these  differences,  we  can  work  slde-by- 
slde  for  mutual,  meritoriovis  goals — each 
making  his  unique  contribution  and  thereby 
speeding  progress  and  enriching  our  society 

Bonded  together,  not  only  by  an  ancestral 
heritage  but  a  dedication  to  high  Ideals 
you — members  of  B'nai  B'rith — reflect  in 
your  constitution  many  of  the  principles  of 
our  national  life,  aimed  toward  developing 
and  elevating  mental  and  moral  character; 
Invoking  the  purest  principles  of  philosophy, 
honor,  and  patriotism:  alleviating  the  plight 
of  the  p)oor  and  needy;  rescuing  victims  of 
p>ersecutlon;  and  otherwise  attempting  to 
serve  the  fundamental  needs  of  humanity. 

Realistically,  you  have  re-created  these 
laudable  ideals  into  practicable,  workable 
programs  for  better  citizenship;  Improved 
vocational  service;  youth  organizations; 
strengthening  the  spirit  of  patriotism  among 
otir  citizens;  helping  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
veterans  -and  other  worthy  goals. 

ISRAEL;     LAND    OF    HOPE    AND    PROMISE 

The  centuries-old  dream  of  Israel  (as  a 
land  of  hope  and  promise — and  as  an  eco- 
nomic, political  and  spiritual  homeland)  also 
became  a  reality  because  of  the  unstinting 
prayers  and  work  of  folks  like  yourselves.  In 
Bnai  B'rith.  Tlie  great  transfusion  of  hu- 
man, economic,  and  spiritual  llfeblcx)d  Into 
a  largely  desert  land  made  it  bloom  with 
promise  for  the  homeless  and  homeward 
bound. 

Globally  Israel,  too,  has  become  a  demo- 
cratic outpost  — a  bastion  of  freedom  for  the 
free  world. 


For  the  future,  the  challenge,  however,  will 
be  of  even  greater  magnitude  than  in  the 
past. 

Around  the  world,  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
greater  universal  effort — with  humanity 
Joined  hand  In  hand — to  work  toward  elim- 
ination of  intolerance,  prejudice,  and  hatred; 
eradication  of  poverty,  malnutrition,  illit- 
eracy, and  disease;  promoting  the  brother- 
hood of  man;  encouraging  respect  and  recog- 
nition of  human  dignity  for  all  people; 
vigilantly  opposing  oppression  and  aggression 
against  people  and  nations;  strengthening 
the  ethical,  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of  all 
citizens;  and  Improving  the  outlook  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

Realistically,  each  of  us  has  special  inter- 
ests or  purposes  In  life.  By  adopting  goals 
that  serve  not  only  ourselves,  but  the  broader 
needs  of  human  beings — particularly  the  less 
fortunate — however,  such  action  will  indeed 
warrant  the  blessings  of  humanity. 

Upon  your  100th  anniversary,  then.  I 
warmly  congratulate  you  for  your  fine  work 
and  accomplishments  of  the  past.  For  the 
future.  I  pray  God's  presence  In  your  effort* 
to  serve  your  fellow  men. 


Centennial  Banquet,  Afkil  15,  1962.  Beth 
El  Nes  Tamid  Stnaoogite,  in  Honor  of 
Gilead  Lodge   No.  41,   Sponsored  bt  Mil- 

WAITKEE  B'NAI  B'RITH   COUNCIL.   MlLWAVKEE, 

Wls. 

PEOCRAIC 

Presentation  of  colors:  UjS.  Armed  Forces. 

National  anthem:  Sol  M.  Altschuller.  can- 
tor. Congregation  Emanu  Kl  B'ne  Jeshurun. 

Invocation:  Mrs.  Ben  Strauss,  president, 
B'nai  Brith  Women,  Milwaukee  Council. 

DINNER 

Welcome:  Joe  E.  Smith,  program  chairman. 

Toastmaster:  Ben  Barkin. 

Greetings:  Hon.  Gaylord  A.  Nelson,  honor- 
ary chairman.  Governor  of  Wisconsin;  Hon. 
Alexander  Wiley,  U.S.  Senator;  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Maier,  mayor,  city  of  Milwaukee;  Hon. 
John  L.  Doyiie,  executive  secretary.  Milwau- 
kee County;  Rev.  William  F.  Kelly,  S.J..  presi- 
dent, Marquette  University;  Mrs.  Morton 
Gorchow,  president,  B'nai  B'rith  Women  Dis- 
trict No.  6;  Ervine  Lavine,  president,  B'nai 
B'rith  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  6;  Harry  J. 
Pious,  president,  Milwaukee  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund;  Avrum  M.  Chudnow,  president,  Mil- 
waukee B'nai  B'rith  Council;  Dr.  Louis  J. 
Swlchkow.  rabbi.  Beth  El  Ner  Tamld  Syna- 
gogue. 

Membership  salute:  Ben  Z.  Glass,  executive 
secretary.  B'nai  B'rith  District  Grand  Lodge 
No.  6. 

Soloist:  Frank  Glazer.  concert  pianist. 

Address:  Label  A.  Katz.  international  presi- 
dent, Bnal  B'rith. 

Benediction:  Paul  L.  Moskowitz,  second 
vice  president.  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  6. 

Lodges  cyr  B'nai  B'rith 
Excelsior  Lodge  No.  170 — past  presidents, 
1872-88:  1872,  Dr.  Kahn;  1874,  Josgiph  Pol- 
lack; 1876.  S  H.  Goodman;  1877.  J.  Nathan- 
son;  1879.  E.  M.  Obemdorfer;  1880,  A.  W. 
Rich;  1881.  S  B.  Auerbach;  1882,  M.  Obem- 
dorfer; 1883,  E.  D.  Adler;  1884,  D.  H.  Friend; 
1885.  H.  M.  Oberndorfer;  1886,  W  Kat^en- 
steln;  1887,  Charles  Kahn;  1888,  Charles 
Kahn 

Shorewood  (Bay  Shore)  Lodge  No.  1373 
(instituted  June  15.  1939) — past  president*: 
1939-40.  Abe  Rice;  1940-41,  Herman  J.  Scholl; 
1941-42,  Dr.  Carl  O.  Diamond;  1942-43.  Joe 
E.  Smith;  1943-44,  Sol  Raskin;  1944-45. 
Lawrence  S.  Katz;  1945-46,  Samuel  Golden- 
berg;  1946-47,  Dr.  Sam  Granof;  1947-48.  I  E. 
Lample;  1948-49.  Edwarde  F.  Perlson.  194Q- 
50,  Ervln  R.  Abramson;  1950-61.  Marvin 
Klltsner;  1951-52.  Hirman  B.  Parks;  1952-53. 
Sidney  Melvoin;  1963-54,  Sidney  Sayles; 
1954-55.   Jack  Berland;    1955-56.   Bernard  J. 
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H.\nkln:   1956-  57,  Dr    BenJ    L    Felclm.in:   1957- 

58.  Philip  E.  Lerman;  1958-59.  Uniis  Heller. 
195S-«0.  Louis  Heller:  ld«0-61.  Armln  Solo- 
mon;   1961-62,  Bemard  Goldstein. 

Shofar  Lodge  No  1388  (Instituted  Novem- 
ber 19.  1939»— pa«t  presidents.  1939-41.  A-. - 
mm  Chudnow;  1941-42.  Bernard  Soiocheit. 
1942-43.  Nalhan  J.  Raklta;  1943-44.  Sidney  A 
Levner;  1944-45,  MUton  Holzman;  1945-46. 
Lionel  Rosenberg:  1946-47.  Harry  Welntrob, 
1947  48.  Hy  Cofar;  1948  50.  Ben  Sax.  l9ot> 
51.  Philip  2Uu-em;  1951  52.  Ervin  .\brams: 
1952-53.  Arthur  Hirschbein;  1953^  .54.  Dr 
Charles  Goldstein;  1954-55,  Saul  Rapkin. 
1955-56.  Oecar  EtsendraLh.  1S5«>  57.  Ur 
Bernard  Sharp;   1967  58.  Alex  Z.udins.    iyj8- 

59.  Louts  Sllberman;  1959-60.  Maltliew  J 
Berlowitz;  1960  CI,  Leonard  Edelsieui.  19C1- 
62.  Louis  Riches. 

Washington    Park    Lodge    No.    1460    (insti- 
tuted May  4,  1941) — past  presidents     1941   4_' 
Herman     Schwartz;      1942-43.     S<-il     Fornian, 
1943-45.  Max  Raskin.   1945-47.  Mnnuel  Holtz- 
man;  1947-48.  Maurice  Marks;   1948^  49.  Cl^- 
e nee  Goldberg;  1949-51,  Abe  Parelskin.   1961 
53.  William  Kay;   1953-54.  Davis  Cohen;   1954 
65.   Joe  Radoff:    1955-57.   Dr,  Jack   C     BiUer 
1957-68.  David  Gutkln;  1958  59.  Harn  Sicula. 
1959-61.    Ervin   Wolkenstein.    1961   62.   Irving 
Fleld-s. 

Shi>lom  Alelchem  Lodge  No  1569  (insti- 
tuted Bilarch  25.  1945 1 — past  preskient.s 
1945  46.  Joeeph  Bursten.  1946^7.  Ben 
Trosch:  1947-48.  Sam  KoreUteln.  1948-49. 
Sam  Schnelderman;  1949  50.  Sioiou  Hf>rT- 
man;  1950-51.  Leon  Goldberg.  1951  52  Sim.-n 
Hoffman;  1952-53,  Jacob  Joseph.  1953  6_' 
Abraha^n  Gecht. 

Milwaukee  Memorial  Lodge  No.  1962  (tii.-.ti- 
tuted  July  22.  1947  > — past  presidents  1947 
48.  Leo  Uchter;  1948-49.  C.  Irvin  Peckarsky. 
1949-51.  Lawrence  Cohen;  1951  51.  Nnrman 
Salchek:  1952  53,  Philip  Croen,  ld53  55, 
Arthur  L  Kahn;  1956-57,  Hyman  W  Rubir.. 
1957-59.  Leslie  Bern;  1959^60.  Leonard  S 
Marcus;  1960-61,  Edwin  Goldman;  1961  62 
Samuel  Gilbert. 

Lake  3hore  Lodge  No.  1985  (Instituted  June 
27.  1954) — past  presidents:  1954  55.  Thcmas 
Kaufman  and  Gerald  Kahn:  1955-  56.  A  L 
Meyer:  1956-57,  Adolph  Stern;  1957  58 
Arthur  Posner;  1958-59.  Jack  Shllmrvlt?: 
1959-60.  Robert  M.  Rice;  1960-61.  Gerald 
Mlnkoff;    1961-62.  Robert  Lessln 

Flagstone  Lodge  No.  2266  i  Instituted  April 
2.   I960):    1960-61.  Norrall  O    Wlnnlk.    1961 
62.  Shale  Yanow. 

Century  Lodge  No    2304    (instituted    Feb- 
ruary   12.   19611      1961-62,    Robert   Temkln 


B'nai  B'arrH  Today 

For  mere  than  a  century  B'nai  B  nth  has 
made  the  goals  of  humanitarian  service  and 
demotion  to  the  JewUh  people  the  basis  of 
its  unparalleled  achievements. 


SENATE 

Ti  i.SDW,  April  21,  r,><)2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.  offered  the  followint,' 
prayer; 

O  Thou  God  of  wisdom,  in  all  our 
fallible  ways  Thou  hast  called  us  to  be 
fellow  workers  with  Thee — channels 
through  which  Thy  will  may  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  Is  In  heaven.  While  we 
come  praying  for  our  ailing  world,  with 
a  realization  that  our  strength  is  un- 
equal to  our  tasks  and  that  our  insiKhts 
are  not  deep  enough  for  the  solving  of 
the  tangled  problems  which  confront  u.s. 
we  would  pray  most  of  all  for  ou;  st-lves — 


In  expl'.rhig  the  b.lsforlciil  refr.rd,  we  note 
that  an  important  factor  In  the  vitality  of 
tl'.e  order  has  been  its  ubillty  to  keep  step 
*itli  the  dy!:amlc  development  nf  Anieskan 
life  The  n.iteil  States  t..<!iy  f.u-es  chal- 
lenc;es  unknown  to  lUe  .sLru^;giiuj?  younic 
Nation  or  the  1840  s  S*^).  too.  the  concerns 
()l  B  nai  Bri'h  ^re  ridW  fi)cu.sed  on  problem.s 
th.it  are  vastly  different  than  those  (f  an 
earlier  era  *hcr.  the  phvslc  il  w.'ir;ire  nf  Jev^s 
'v:is  a  p.irini'Unt  niotl\  .itl.  ;;  f.)r  a  B  nal 
B*rith  Involved  in  philantlir<>pic  activities. 

Today  the  affluent  s-cie'v  of  modern 
.^nlerl~a  h.n."?  rendered  ..rph.i:;  hemes  .ii:d 
relief  funds  ob««jlete  In.->'c:\d  the  ch.illi-ntri 
to  Jewish  life  IS  t<j  cuncjuer  the  more  stibtic 
frobiii.'i  ul  ito  spiritual  herlt.igr  .ii.O,  deepen 
itj  creat;\  i*y 

Prlm^  M!nl'*er  Dr^-.ld  Ben  Onrli-n.  .irtdrev- 
liiic  the  1059  tnennl.^l  r>>ti-.e:itli)n  ,  :  B  nal 
B nth  in  Jerusalem  warned  that  American 
Jewry  was  fi-  ;ng  "mllat  iieshika  -  tl-.e  kiss 
of  de.ith  ■  that  comes  not  fri'm  fiersecutiuu 
but  from  the  fortes  of  a.ssimi:.»tion 

Ijutmctively,  AinerU-aii  Jewry  rejects  Llu.s 
cii.e  pruphesy  M  ireover.  there  Is  iiiuih  e.  1- 
de:;ce  tj  the  cn'r.iry  -.IgnUylng  an  uprur^je 
in   Amerlt-i»n  Jewl.>?h   life 

N'ine'heless  B'n.il  B  rirh  rec'iiniws  That 
the  futu.'-'  of  our  con'.mun:'v  cam.  t  rest  on 
optimistic  statements,  and  the  order  s  cur- 
se' •  bjecUves  stem  .rjm  a  determination  to 
assure  the  creative  continuity  of  Amerir.in 
Jewry 

F'T  this  gua!  a  program  "f  education  on 
.ill  loveLs  Is  bus!.-  Thu."  ni-  re  th.m.  half  of 
B  nal  B  rlth's  annual  biid((et  la  devoted  U< 
ed'if-atii^n.il    pr'ijerfs    for    y>i:*h    unci    Hri'ilt.-^; 

The  B  rial  B  rllh  Hiliel  f  >undatlonj,  are  n'  w 
operHUm?  un  241  campuses  m  the  United 
States  and  overseas  In  this  viUil  area  of 
ser.  ice.  B  nai  B  rith  carries  ahniist  »<ile  re- 
8p«)nsibillty  U-T  de.-peninK  the  Jewish  knowl- 
edge and  commitment  of  th<  se  who  will  form 
our  future  leadership  cadre  The  demands 
uiKjn  B  nai  Brith  reK,.iirres  are  ln<rea.^lnK 
constantly  vnth  the  tremenanvis  >:rowth  in 
college  enrollment  and  the  need  Ut  reach 
the  rei.itivc-ly  isol  ited  vi'ung  inteJleciual.s 
now  m  academir  lile 

On  a  more  ii  li>r:nal  level  thi>  educational 
pri>cess  is  a  basic  uiKredient  of  the  B  nal 
Brith  Youth  Organi&ition,  now  the  largest 
Jewish  youth  movement  in  the  world  By 
combining  skillful  group  work  techniques 
With  fine  projects  and  pubiicatlona.  B  nai 
Bnth  provides  youn«  people-  more  than 
43  OUO  at  present-  with  an  outstiinding  p:  .- 
gram   imbued  with   pcjeitlve  JewUh  content 

B  nal  B nth  ais.j  reco^fnlzes  that  growth  In 
the  Jewish  edueati mal  stature  of  our  youtfi 
runs  the  risk  of  becoming  meuninKless  un- 
less it  Is  mirrored  by  similar  developmenus 
amongst  their  elders  Bnai  B  rlth's  re- 
spon.ie  to  this  challenge  has  been  a  multi- 
f.iceied     adult     education     proicram     of     In- 


f'Tm.il  lenrriin.-'  th.it  Is  pioneering  In  the 
development  of  new  ways  to  involve  the 
Jewi.sh  mmmun'.ty  In  culturiil  and  educa- 
tional activities 

There  are  manifold  obllgatlona  undertaken 
by  the  order  in  other  areas  of  Jewish  life 
H'th  lii  the  lured  state.s  und  ku  the  inter- 
national scene  Bnai  B  rlth  la  widely  re- 
^virdi'd  .IS  A  l>-ad:i.K'  •*i<ikeMn:ia  of  the  Jewish 
pet)ple  In  recent  years  it  has  frequently 
focused  public  attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  community.  Tl»e  visit  of 
Ptesident  l.nl>el  Kaf/  tn  the  Soviet  Union 
la.st  year  and  his  representations  to  the 
United  N.'tii'iis  Subciimmls.slc'n  on  Preven- 
tion of  Utscnminaii. in  and  Protection  of 
M;n<.nt:e.s  ..rt-  p.ir-  ■  ■:  ..:\  Dii-golug  effort  to 
point  up  to  the  w<Tld  the  g.ip  between  offi- 
cial pron  ises  cI  eq.iallty  aiul  cultural  free- 
d«jm  and  the  realities  of  Jewish  life  In  the 
U.SS  R 

In  the  area  of  community  relnilon.s  the 
artlvltles  of  the  Aiitl  Defamation  League  <.f 
B  iial  Btith  h.ive  also  undergone  shirts  in 
emph.^sl^  to  meet  »he  ch.-»nglng  times  The 
ci  mtr  carh-a'ures  and  !<tereotyplng  that  were 
v.nKle\i;ie  ^•andb;,s  50  ye.irs  a^o-and  moti- 
vated B  nal  Brith  to  establish  the  lengtie  - 
::  '  longer  ex  .-^^  In  a  more  urbane  and  fiophl.*- 
Ur:\'.f<i  .\merlrs  .Simllnrly.  the  brutal  forms 
of  nnti-.Semlti.^m  that  erupted  during  the 
Hitler  em  and  which  forces  here  and  al.>rond 
have  sovight  to  utilize  as  a  political  weapon, 
have  rece<led  greatly  as  the  body  politic  be- 
(•'  nu's  nv'-'e  nnd  more  aware  of  the  IndlvlKl- 
ijilr.y    of    litierty    and    freedom 

During  the  po).twar  years,  the  Ann- 
I>fftmation  I/eague  m^ved  from  the  wholly 
negative  nspertd  of  a  "defense  agency"  to 
widespread  proi^ams  of  democratic  educa- 
tion It  al.so  leveled  Its  fire  on  existing  pat- 
terns of  discrimination  In  the  past  15 
ye».'5  thnjugh  b«/th  educational  effort*  and 
Ked.ral  and  local  legl.vlat.on,  there  has  been 
sig!  meant  proKrefcs  In  eliminating  religious 
biad  in  employment  and  higher  education 
T(H!av  AI)L  applies  \f*  skills  and  experience 
to  exposing  and  combating  the  pixJceta  of 
.'iH  la.  and  housing  discrimination  that  «tlU 
(»ersist 

The  signlhcance  of  Bnai  Brith  as  a  world- 
wide movement,  with  membership  in  41  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  Is  reaching  greater 
pmporfions  than  ever  Through  such  struc- 
tures as  the  B  nal  B  rllh  Internallorjal  Coun- 
cil the  order  seeks  to  maintain  cloac  rela- 
tion.ihips  With  Jews  in  other  part*  of  the 
World,  particularly  »uh  the  Jewiah  com- 
niuii.iy  Ui  Israel,  pronioting  project*  which 
can  add  to  the  strength  and  poteuUalltles  of 
Jewish  life  wherever  It  la  lived. 

By  vigorously  Implementing  Its  110-year- 
old  principles  In  an  ever  expanding  pro- 
gram. Bnai  Brith  haa  demonatrated  a  con- 
tinuing ability  to  make  a  concrete  reality  <  f 
the  Ideals  of  It*  dedicated  founders. 


that  the  gulden  glory  of  April  flowers 
and  foliage  may  be  a  parable  of  the  blos- 
soms of  the  divine  ^race  of  meeknes.s 
gentleness,  charity,  and  foiKiveness 
which  shall  miike  the  t)aj  ren  wast.'s  of 
our  own  lives  even  as  the  parden  of  the 
Lord 

Now  that  the  time  for  the  carolim:  of 
bu-ds  has  come,  in  all  and  through  all, 
may  our  glad  hearts  sing: 

'This  is  my  Father's  world. 
And  though  the  wrong  .seems  oft  so  strong. 
God  IS  the  ruler  yet  ' 

We  ask  It  in  tlie  d.-ar  Redeemer's 
name      Amen 


Journal  of  the  proceedinRs  of  Monday 
Apn!  21    1962,  was  dLspensed  with. 


TRANSACTION    OP   ROUTINE   BUSI- 
NESS  DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  moriunq  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


THE    JOURNAL 

On  reque.st  of  Mr    Man.sfield    and  by 
unanimou.s  con-seni.  the  readm;.;  of  the 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDB:NT    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
P*t iLrTATioN  or  WoKK  or  THB  PoaxsT  SravuE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
tr.in.smltring  n  draft   of  proposed   legislation 
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to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

REPOtT     ON     Al«     FOKCK     MlUTAAT     CONST«UC- 

TioH  CONTaacTS  Awarded  Without  Formal 
AovEXTiaiNC 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
ptirt  on  Air  Force  military  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  by  that  Department  without 
formal  advertising,  for  the  period  July  1. 
1961,  through  December  31.  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service*. 

RfPOKT  on  PaOCXJllEMEHT  RETrllTS  FOR  MEDI- 
CAL   Stockpile    or    Civil    Detense    Emer- 

CENCT     StTPPLIEB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  actual  procurement  receipts 
for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment  purpoees.  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1902;  to  the 
Committee  on   Annod   Services 

Report  ok  Prime  Contract  Awards  to 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aaslstant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lotties i . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  Arms, 
for  the  period  July  1961-February  19«2 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 

Report  on  Provision  of  Aviation  War  Risk 
Insitrancf 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk 
Insurance,  as  of  March  31,  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  tlie  Committee  ou 
CK)mmerce 

AMENDMrKT  or  Law  Relating  to  Personal 
Property  in  Custodt  of  Propcrtt  Clerk, 
Metropolitan  Police  Departmint 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
niinsloners.  Washington.  DC,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
provlslotu  of  law  relating  to  personal  prop- 
erty coming  into  the  custody  of  the  property 
clerk.  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

AtniT  Rep<irt  on  OovERN^^r^•T  Printing 
Orrirs 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  State.s.  transmitting  ptirsuant  to 
law  an  audit  report  on  the  Ctovernment 
Printing  Ofllce,  Qscal  year  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations 

Rri'oRT  ON  Review  of  Procitremcnt  of  Cer- 
tain  Major  Shipboard  Equn'MENT  bt  B'u- 
RFAi'  of  Ships    Department  of  the  Navt 
A  letter  from   the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  procure- 
ment  of  certain  major  shipboard  equipment 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  April  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);    to  the  Committee  ou  Govern- 
ment Operations 


FE71TIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,    etc..    were   laid    before   the 
St-nate.  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Two   Joint   resolutions   of   the   Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  C<immittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare- 


"Sfnate  Joint  Resolution  3 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  aid  to  students 

of  foreign  countries  attending  colleges  and 

universities  in  the  United  States 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  long  been 
recognized  among  nations  of  the  world  as 
a  promoter  of  International  cooperation,  as 
a  supporter  of  free  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  as  a  firm  believer  in  scientific 
and  educational  exchange  programs;  and 

"Whereas  the  attendance  of  students  from 
foreign  countries  at  universities  and  colleges 
In  this  country  promotes  cultural  and  edu- 
cational good  will  and.  as  such.  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Federal  foreign  aid  programs  and 
alms;  and 

"Whereas  although  the  attendance  of  such 
students  at  colleges  and  universities  In  this 
country  Is  promoted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  its  foreign  relations  and 
foreign  aid  program,  the  financial  burden  of 
the  cost  of  educating  such  students  falls  not 
on  the  Federal  Government  but  on  the 
State  governments  when  the  students  are 
attending  State  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing; and 

"Whereas  California  and  other  States  have 
provided  generous  reductions  in  the  tuition 
fees  charged  such  students;   and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  educating  such  stu- 
dents constitutes  a  financial  burden  on  the 
local  taxpayers;  and 

"Whereas  the  encouraging  of  foreign  stu- 
dents to  obtain  their  education  in  the 
United  States  lies  within  the  realm  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy  and  is  therefore  prop- 
erly the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
Federal  funds  to  subsidize  able  foreign  stu- 
dents attending  State  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  this  country;  and  to  provide 
funds  to  the  States  to  aid  In  meeting  the 
expense  to  the  States  of  educating  such 
students  In  State  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Si}eak- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


"Sbnate  Joint  Resolution  5 

"Joint   resolution   relative   to  establishment 

of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 

"Whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Eu-e  now  con- 
sidering legislation  to  establish  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps;  and 

"Whereas  among  the  most  pressing  and 
depressing  problems  of  today  are  the  rise  In 
unemployment,  rising  relief  costs,  and  In- 
crease of  Juvenile  delinquency;   and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  established  that  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  be  a  most 
Important  resource  of  combating  all  of  these 
three  undesirable  phases  of  our  national  life; 
and 

"Whereas  such  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
could  aclileve  essential  public  Improvements, 
worth  more  than  the  cost  entailed;  and 

"Whereas  the  work  most  needed  to  be  done 
generally  lies  on  forest,  range,  watershed,  and 
recreational  lands  of  public  Interest:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly) .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully urges  Congress  to  enact  legislation  as 
proposed  In  H.R.  10682,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  to  provide  healthful  out- 
door   training    and    employment    for    young 


men  and  to  advance  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  management  ot  natural  re- 
sources of  timber,  soil,  and  range,  and  of 
recreational  areas;  and  be  It  fiu^her 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  protesting 
against  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  Im- 
pose a  Federal  income  tax  on  Income  de- 
rived from  public  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  3207.  A  bUl  to  provide  far  the  expansion 
of  the  national  cemetery  at  Alton,  ni.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  3208.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
States  In  the  promotion,  establishment,  and 
maintenance  of  safe  woi^  places  and  work 
practices,  thereby  reducing  human  suiTerlng 
and  financial  loss  and  increasing  production 
through  safeguarding  available  manpower; 
to  the  Committee  ou  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

<See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a   separate  heading.) 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  relating  to  occupational  safety.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  covering 
letter  on  this  bill  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  a  statement  explaining  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  and  explanatory  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3208)  to  provide  for  assist- 
ance to  States  in  the  promotion,  estab- 
lishment, and  maintenance  of  safe 
work  places  and  work  practices,  thereby 
reducing  human  suffering  and  financial 
loss  and  increasing  production  through 
safeguarding  available  manpower,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McNamara,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Tlie  letter  and  explanatory  statement 
presented  by  Mr.  McNamasa  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Sechftary. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  7.  1962. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  I  am  transmitting  a 
draft  bill,  "To  provide  for  assistance  to  States 
in  the  promotion,  establishment,  and  main- 
tenance of  safe  work  places  and  work  prac- 
tices, thereby  reducing  human  suffering  and 
financial  loss  and  increasing  production 
through  safeguarding  available  manpower." 
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I  am  alAO  encloalng  a  (uoiinary  statement  ex- 
plalnlag  th«  ne«<l  for  the  leglsitttion  ^nU  ihe 
purpose  and  effect  oX  the  bill. 

This  proposal  U  a  part  of  the  legUUUve 
program  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  liie 
Budget  aa  being  In  accord  with  the  prop-am 
of  the  President. 

It  la  In  the  nature  of  new  legislation  and 
would  not  amend  any  existing  law 
Y'lurs  sincerely. 

ArTJUB    J     GrLOBERC. 

Serretary  of  LaNi' 
( Enclosures  ) 


Statement  in  Explanatton  of  a  But  To  Pwo- 

VTDE    PlDERAL    OaANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    CXTf- 

patic.nal  SArrry  Programs 

With  the  growing  demands  on  f.ur  pr  xlur- 
tive  capacity  and  the  rapidly  risirg  l.ibi.r 
force  In  the  United  States,  there  Is  an  urgei.t 
need  for  conservation  of  skilled  manpower 
through  the  prevention  of  occupatloiial  in- 
juries. Action  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  aid  the  States  In  their  efforts  U.)  pre-. en t 
Injuries  on   the  Job  has   been   long  overdue 

The  attached  draft  bJlI.  which  is  a  part 
of  the  legislative  program  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  1962.  would  authorize  this  ac- 
tion It  would  provide  for  tlnanrial  and 
technical  assistance  to  States  to  establish 
and  expand  occupational  safety  progr.\m.s 
The  development  of  safety  codes  and  stand- 
ards requiring  safe  workplaces  and  work 
practices  would  be  left  to  the  State.-?,  as 
would  the  creation  of  a  climate  favornble 
to  the  acceptance  and  observance  of  such 
codes  through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
labtjr  iind  management 

NEED      rot      EXPANDING      OCCUPATIONAL      SAfFTY 
PKOCaAMS 

The  prevention  of  occupational  injuries  Is 
a  matter  of  national  Importance,  both  In 
terms  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  workhig 
population  and  In  terms  of  the  reduction  of 
the  social  costs  of  occupational  ca<juaJtles. 
Between  13.000  and  15,000  workers  have  been 
killed  and  l^  to  2  million  others  Injured 
on  the  Job  every  year  for  the  past  10  years 
In  1961.  13  500  worker*  were  killed  on  the 
Job  and  1.838,000  austalned  occupational 
injuries. 

Automation,  radiation,  notae,  speed,  vibra- 
tion, and  other  modern  hazards  to  which 
workers  are  now  exposed  Increase  the  need 
for  competent  safety  control  measures  and 
personnel. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Nation  In  wage  Iom, 
medical  expenses,  workmen's  compensation 
payments  and  lost  production  In  1961  was 
estimated  at  »4  4  billion.  Vast  as  this  l<«s 
la.  It  falls  to  take  Into  account  the  suffering 
of  the  Injured  worker  and  the  deprivations  to 
his  family 

If  these  ngures  represented  an  Inevitable 
minimum  of  annual  occupational  casualties, 
there  would  not  be  much  to  do  except  de- 
plore the  human  costs  of  the  Nation's  Job 
processes  However,  that  Is  not  the  case.  As 
a  result  of  experience  in  the  Qeld  of  occu- 
pational safety  during  the  past  40  years. 
safety  experts  generally  believe  that  we 
know  how  to  prevent  over  90  percent  of  all 
work  Injuries.  Where  sound  safety  meiwuires 
have  been  adopted  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial decrease  In  accidental  Injuries 

Several  of  our  largest  Industrial  corpora- 
tions have  reduced  the  frequency  f.f  job 
Injuries  90  percent  or  more  In  40  years.  Un- 
fortunately. In  establishments  too  small  to 
afford  full-time  safety  snglneers.  control  of 
accidents  has  not  kept  pace  with  techno- 
logical developments.  As  the  Nation's  work 
force  expands,  and  as  further  technological 
progress  Is  made,  more  safety  consultants 
with  higher  qualifications  will  be  rec}ulred 
As  the  work  force  becomes  more  highly 
skilled.  It  will  be  more  costly  to  lose  workers 
due  to  accidents. 


NEFO  •■»•  TliK    -.TATL.I   KoR   A.»-'>I-Ta.N.    i     IN    JXPs.VD- 
INu  TlltlR  I'RiH  R  \M 

Stale  labor  deparln.riilj.  ha.t-  lu.',  de>pitc 
>frons?  and  !M<nietimes  succes.siul  ellurus.  gcii- 
er.iUy  obu»ine<l  iiifficient  futids  to  employ 
adequate  staffs  Few  St.t'e  labor  depart- 
ments are  properly  equipped  U)  ad-.  Ise  em- 
ployers on  the  Wity.s  a:;J  means  of  preventing 
iHJcupatiunal  InJune.H  Conip;iris.in  of  the 
sa/i'iy  requlreni»-n*.i  '  f  '.he  \arluus  States 
and  ihelr  re.-.pec'i\e  fls<  al  all'Krations  makes 
It  readi;y  ap{jaretit  tha*  i:i  r:-.an>  cases  Stale 
resources  are  so  itiadeijua'.e  as  to  prfcludc 
the  attainment  .  f  ovfii  minlimun  a.-ceptatjle 
le.el.s  Recent  studies  Indicate  that  more 
than  tw  )-fhlrds  if  the  States  did  not  (lave 
suSlLieiii  stair  to  make  oi.e  ln.spe<-tion  per 
plant  annually  In  the  Industrial  establish- 
rneiits  c<iming   under  their  Jurisdiction 

A  study  matle  by  the  Presidents  Confer- 
ence on  Ocupatlon.U  Safety  in  1949  sliowed 
Uiut  of  37  States  reporting,  less  th.m  two- 
ihlrds  spent  as  n.uch  a.s  10  cent*  per  vear  [ht 
induatriai  *orker  Personal  contacts  with 
the  States  and  recent  Siifety  cxle  oomp.LTl- 
son.s  indicate  l:t'>  Inipr^  ■•.  enu-nt  h.i,s  bct-n 
made  With  Iniidequate  funds  it  is  lmp».'s- 
sibie  ft)r  the  States  to  get  a  properly  qiiall- 
ned  s'afT  adequate  for  tlie  J.jb  to  be  doi.e 
To  assure  the  same  measure  o.'  safety  f.-r 
workers  throu>;l.out  the  cuniry.  there  is  a 
need  f  T  ni  Te  unif  .rmity  in  Slate  uccupa- 
Uoiiai  safety   requirements 

The  Federal  Ooverumeni  has  re»ponslbUity 
for  xi  upaUonai  .s.tfely  Aj;d  health  in  several 
area*,  such  as  mining,  railroad  uprraii.jn, 
aviation  control,  lon^rshore  and  n.irb».r  *ork 
and  certain  Ooverumeui  cont^ac*  employ- 
ment Pru«<ram.H  aesiftU-d  by  ruiids  undi-r 
this  draft  bill  wouid  be  .-^taie  nrvvrams  un- 
der Stale  law  separate  and  ap.i:  t  from  Uje 
Federal  prugranis.  The  propmwil  would  etTcci 
no  change  in  the  relaUoiLship  of  Federal  and 
Slate  safety  pn^^ranas  Uowe%er.  expanded 
State  programs  within  the  scope  of  Stale  law 
which  would  be  made  p«jFslble  by  Quamial 
assistance  uiider  the  pr  .p.**]  might  furnisJi 
a  basis  and  an  ir.ceniive  for  fut  ire  co.ijx-ra- 
live  arrangemenu  between  SUie  and  Federal 
Cr.  .veriiinents  in  the  discharge  oj  iheir  re- 
spective and  separate  safety  responaibliitie* 
saving  m  lime  and  money  (lose  coopera- 
Uon  is  anticipated  betwe«>n  the  Federal  agen- 
cies administering  safety  functions  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  any  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest  presented  by  plans  which  may 
be  submitted  under  this  propositi. 

S<«iety  program.;  under  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  which  is  adtrUnUtered  by 
the  US  Bureau  of  Mine*,  are  expre.'^sly  ex- 
empted from  this  proposal  since  tli.it  act, 
among  other  things,  al.*)  auth.  rl/es  certain 
Federal-State  action  under  prescribed  Stale 
plans  FMrther.  provision  Is  made  for  the 
Secretary  of  I^bor  to  consult  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  before  he  approves  any  State  plan 
which  relates  to  a  safety  program  In  the 
mineral  extractive  Industries 

PROPOSED      P«0«aAM       FOa      ASSntTANtK       To       THE 
STATr.S 

The  p>rnposed  bill  would  provide  n:x)ney  fir 
grants  to  the  States  U^  finance  part  of  the 
ctjst  of  establlshlnif  and  administering  im- 
proved and  more  uniform  'ta.d  ird.i  to  insure 
safe  work  places  and  work  practices  Ac- 
ceptance of  such  standards  through  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  labor  md  manage- 
ment would  be  sought  Thmueh  State  help 
the  safety  techniques  now  being  \ised  siic- 
cessfully  In  large  plants  which  employ  full, 
time  safety  personnel  coutd  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  small  workplaces  in  which  a 
large  percentage  of  the  w<irk  injuries  .k-cut 
and  In  which  there  Is  no  rmpl  yed  per<?onneI 
Vi  give  safety  advice  and   guld.mce. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secret.iry  of 
Labor  shall  annually  allot  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  program  among  the 
.sever.il    .st^ites       To    enc,  ,nr.',.-e    ■r\<-    dr-,  »•!,  p- 


nient  of  the.se  plans  grants  for  the  first  bie:i- 
nlaxn  could  be  aa  much  us  75  percent  of  Uie 
total  coot  of  the  SUte  plan  In  the  second 
liiennium  Federal  gran's  v^ould  be  reduced 
'■  6(3-' I  percent  nvimn.um,  and  thereafter 
the  grants  wcmld  be  mide  on  a  matching 
ba.«ls  Before  slIoCHtlon  of  Federal  fundn  to 
a  particular  State  could  be  made,  the  Sta'e 
would  have  to  submit,  and  have  appr<  ved 
»>y  the  Kecret.u-y,  a  plan  Uiat  accords  with 
certain  general  requirements  set  forth  In  the 
bill  Tlie  actual  amount  of  a  particular 
^rint  w  uld  be  det«rmlned  by  such  criteria 
is  'he  spei  lal  industrial  hazards  of  the  State. 
Its  financial  need,  and  the  adequacy  of  its 
ex  iting  pr- itram  Gr;u,?s  could  not  be 
-wardtd  lor  leaa  than  »i5.000.  except  In  Lhoie 
few  Instances  where  a  Sla'e  has  no  plan  at 
•ill,  and  tlic  nece^Aitv  exists  to  create  public 
awarcne.'ss  of  the  bene.lts  of  a  safety  pro- 
gram In  ihej.o  cases  grants  of  not  more 
than  f  f.,000  annually  co\iid  be  made  by  the 
.'Secretary  for  a  period  of  2  years  In  order 
'.o  pr'in.ne  the  f  rmulatlon  of  a  State  pl.m 
and  an  agency  to  administer  It.  The  Sec- 
retary IS  also  autlmrlzed  ti  require  the  p!  in 
m  lieu  of  any  or  all  other  provisions  Ui  pro- 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  spei-lal  projecU 
to  list  suffty  technlq'ies  or  to  provide  specl.il 
training  and  new   techniques. 

Further,  the  Secretary  is  authorised,  after 
no'ice  and  ipportuniiy  for  a  hearing.  If  he 
finds  that  in  the  administration  of  a  plan 
there  is  failure  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment of  the  prop<>6..:  or  any  provision  re- 
quired by  a  plan  •  o  withhold  funds  until  he 
:.-.  satisfied  there  is  no  longer  failure  to  com- 
ply Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  uc- 
t;  'n  Is  provided  in  the  US  circuit  c<iurt  of 
.ippeals 

These  provisions  are  nrtmlnlstratl  vely 
s  und  ind  would  adequately  Insure  the  eoo- 
r.nrr.irui  use  of  Federal  funds  to  help  achieve 
the  sta'ed  purp^^se  of  the  bill  The  program 
would  pay  big  dlMdends  toward  reducing 
•he  d't  r,f  ,»-rTip.iti  nal  Injuries  which  in 
1^61    exceeded  »4    blUlon 


.ADUHF:iiat:ii  EDriORL\LS,ARnCLES. 
KTC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  icquMt  and  by  unanimous  consent , 
addre.s^r.s,  pditorlaLs.  articles,  etc  .  were 
ordtTi'd  to  be  piinU'd  in  the  Ricord, 
as  (uUuws 

By    Mr     ^ILEY 

Excer|its  from  a<ldre«s  delivered  by  him  at 
Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis  ,  on  April   16.   1962 


YOUNG    AMERICAN    MEDALS    POR 
1960 

Ml  McNAMARA.  Mr  President.  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  two  fine  young  citizens  of  Michigan 
have  bi'cn  selected  a.s  winners  of  the 
Youni{  American  Medals  for  1960. 

These  Young  American  Medals  for 
Bravery  and  Service,  as  you  know — were 
e».tablLshed  by  the  Congress  in  1950  to 
provide  recognition  for  boys  and  girls 
under  19  who  perform  outstanding  acts 
of  bravery  or  service  in  a  calendar  year. 

Not  more  than  two  Bravery  Medals 
and  one  Service  Medal  may  be  awarded 
oach  year-^but  no  award  need  be  made 
at  all  If  the  Young  American  Medals 
Committee  ft-eLs  that  no  candidates  meet 
th.e  high  standard.s 

The  winnei-s  were  announced  last  week 
by  the  Attorney  General.  They  will 
come  to  Washington  to  receive  their 
medals  in  a  While  House  ceremony  to 
be  arranged  later. 

A  'A  inner  of  Uie  1960  Young  American 
AvMiid   fo:    Bravery  is  Gordon   Bernard 
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Kilmer,  the  15-year-old  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  B.  Kilmer,  of  Reed  City. 
Mich.  Gordon  won  the  award  for  his 
heroic  performance  in  saving  a  friend 
from  drowning  on  Wells  Lake,  Mich., 
after  their  boat  had  capsized. 

Gordon  demonstrated  remarkable 
eourafic  and  resourcefulness — not  only 
in  .savinp  his  polio-crippled  friend  from 
drowning  by  towing  him  some  400  feet 
to  shore — but  by  reviving  him  through 
artificial  respiration,  after  the  boy  had 
unk  three  times. 

Mary  Ann  Kin^ny — a  IT-year-old 
.senior  at  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  High 
School  in  Saginaw,  Mich. — has  been 
named  winner  of  the  Young  American 
.\ward  for  Service  becau.se  of  her  out- 
.standing  work  on  behalf  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cro.ss  while  slie  maintained  an  ex- 
cellent academic  record  and  took  part  in 
a  variety  of  other  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
.s(  at  that  the  detailed  citations  of  the 
iiccomplisliments  of  these  two  splendid 
young  people  be  printed  in  the  Record 
jtt  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  tiiese  awards  that  two  win- 
ners in  1  year  have  come  from  one  State. 
Those  of  us  from  Michigan  are  most 
proud  of  Gordon  Kilmer  and  Mary  Ann 
Kingry. 

I  Uiink  spixial  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  Mi&s  Mary  Ann  Kingry 
is  the  first  girl  e\er  to  win  the  Service 
Award.  It  is  worth  noting  further  that 
tills  highly  prized  honor  has  not  been 
awarded  since  1955. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  share  a 
.sen.sc  of  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
these  remarkable  young  people.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  join 
me  in  expressing  the  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  Gordon  Kilmer  and  Mary  Ann 
Kingry  and  their  justifiably  proud 
parents. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  citations 
were  ordered  to  be  punted  in  Uie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dkpaktment   or   Jcsttck   Nrws   Rklkasi 

An  Oregon  boy  who  rescxied  two  younger 
brothers  from  their  burning  home,  a  Michi- 
gan youth  who  saved  a  friend  from  drowning, 
and  a  Michigan  girl  with  an  outstanding 
record  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  are  the  win- 
ners of  the  Young  American  Medals  for  1060, 
Attorney  General  Hubert  F.  Kennedy  an- 
nounced today. 

Mr  Kennedy  said  Gijrdon  Bernard  Kilmer, 
15.  Reed  City.  Mich  .  will  receive  the  Young 
American  Medal  for  Bravery,  at  a  special 
White  House  ceremony  to  be  arranged  later. 

The  Young  American  Medal  for  Service 
will  be  awarded  at  the  same  time  to  Mary 
Ann  Kingry,  17,  Saginaw,  Mich..  Mr.  Kennedy 
.said 

The  Bravery  Awanls  will  be  the  15th  and 
16th,  and  the  Service  Medal  the  5th  since 
Congress  established  the  Young  American 
Medals  In  1950  to  provide  recognition  for 
hoys  and  girls  under  19  who  perform  out- 
standing acu  of  bravery  or  service  In  each 
calendar  year. 

Not  more  thnn  two  Bravery  Medals  and 
<'ue  Service  Medal  may  be  awarded  annually, 
mil  no  award  need  be  made.  The  Service 
N!ed.il  was  last  awarded  In  1955. 

riie  selections,  made  by  the  Young  Amer- 
ican Medals  Committee,  were  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General.    Members  of  the  com- 


mittee are:  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  chairman; 
Archibald  Cox.  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States;  and  Edwin  O.  Guthman,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Public  Information,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said : 

"The  accompllBhments  of  the  young  people 
selected  by  the  committee — and  of  the  many 
other  young  jjcople  nominated  for  the  awards 
by  Governors  from  across  the  country — pro- 
vide renewed  evidence  of  the  Intelligence, 
courage,  and  responsibility  of  young  America 
today  and  of  adult  America  tomorrow. 

"The  medal  winners,  their  parents,  and 
their  schools  merit  warmest  congratulations 
from  every  citizen." 

CORDON    BERNARD    KILMER 

Gordon  Bernard  Kilmer,  born  June  8,  1946, 
one  of  three  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
B  Kilmer,  3bO  West  Upton  Street  Reed  City, 
Mich,      He   attends   Reed    City   High  School. 

Gordon  was  chosen  as  a  medal  winner  for 
his  heroic  performance  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  13,  19C0.  Gordon,  then  14,  a  friend. 
Mark  D.  Seath,  15,  and  Gordon's  golden 
retriever,  King,  were  sailing  In  a  14-foot 
aluminum  boat  on  Wells  Lake,  near  Reed 
City.  While  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  the  boat  capsized,  dumping  the  boys 
and  the  dog  into  the  water  ranging  from  20 
to  40  feet  In  depth. 

Seat-type  life  preservers  floated  out  of 
reach  and  the  boys  had  to  alternate  holding 
on  to  the  overturned  craft  because  it  would 
not  support  their  combined  weight.  After 
about  15  minutes  in  the  cold  water,  tliey  saw 
two  men  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake.  Their 
calls  for  help  were  unheard  so  the  boys 
decided  to  start  swimming.  They  had  swum 
about  a  hundred  feet  when  Mark,  a  one- 
time polio  victim,  told  Gordon  he  didn't 
think  he  could  make  It. 

Gordon  encouraged  and  coaxed  him,  but 
Mark  sank.  Gordon,  then  about  10  feet  in 
front  of  his  friend,  swam  back,  dove  and 
dragged  Mark  back  to  the  surface.  Mark, 
bigger  than  Gordon,  struggled  with  his 
rescuer,  but  Gordon  pulled  Mark  over  onto 
King  who  was  swimming  with  them.  With 
Mark  holding  on  to  King's  tall,  they  again 
headed  for  shore 

Young  Seath  sank  again,  however,  and 
again  Gordon  brought  him  to  the  surface. 
He  couldn't  hold  Mark  by  the  hair  because 
of  his  crew-cut  and  Mark  once  again  went 
under.  For  the  third  time,  Gordon  brought 
lilm  up.  He  then  took  hold  of  Mark's 
sweatshirt  and  swam  approximately  400  feet 
to  shore. 

After  reaching  the  shore.  Gordon  noted 
that  Mark  had  stopped  breathing,  had  swal- 
lowed his  tongue,  and  that  he  had  turned  a 
deep  blue  color.  He  immediately  pulled 
Mark's  tongue  free  and  applied  mouth-to- 
mouth  respiration,  even  though  he  had  no 
prevlotis  training  In  this  procedure,  until 
Mark  had  started  breathing  again  and  until 
he  could  feel  Mark's  heart  beating. 

Gordon  then  applied  another  form  of  arti- 
ficial respiration  until  Mark  regained  con- 
sciousness and  was  able  to  advise  Gordon 
that  he  would  be  all  right  while  Gordon 
sought  aid  and  called  an  ambulance.  At  this 
point,  two  men  arrived  In  a  rowboat.  Gordon 
left  Mark  In  their  care  and  rowed  their  boat 
across  the  lake  to  his  parents'  cottage,  which 
had  the  only  telephone  In  the  area.  He 
called  Michigan  State  police  giving  instruc- 
tions so  the  ambulance  could  locate  his 
friend. 

Another  man  and  woman,  however,  mean- 
while had  picked  up  Mark  and  brought  him 
to  the  Kilmer  cottage.  It  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  police  and  ambulance  and  redirect 
them  to  the  cottage. 

Young  Seath  was  hospitalized  for  shock 
and  exposure.  He  was  treated  by  Gordon's 
father,  Dr.  Paul  B.  Kilmer. 


MART    ANN    KINCRT 


Mary  Ann  Kingry,  born  May  «,  1944,  one 
of  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Bfrs.  Vincent 
P.  Kingry,  1213  Brockway  Street.  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Mary  Ann  was  chosen  for  the  Service  Medal 
because  of  her  outstanding  work  during  1960 
on  behalf  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  while  she 
maintained  an  excellent  academic  record 
and  participated  in  a  variety  of  other  ac- 
tivities. 

She  served  as  a  resource  member  of  the 
midwestern  area  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  was  chosen  as  one  of  two  American  rep- 
resentatives at  the  Canadian  Training 
Center  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Ontario, 
Cnnada. 

Mary  Ann  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Midwestern  Area  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Junior  Red  Croes.  was  appointed  to  the  16- 
inember  National  Youth  Council  of  the 
-\merican  Red  Cross,  and  was  the  subject  of 
;•.  feature  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amerl- 
c.in  Red  Cross. 

In  ether  activities,  she  served  on  her  higli 
school  student  council,  was  vice  president 
of  the  Saginaw  Youth  Council  and  presi- 
dent of  the  citywide  senior  high  council. 

She  was  elected  sophomore  representative 
to  the  Sodality  Club  at  her  high  school,  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul,  won  numerous  school,  re- 
gional, and  State  debates,  and  won  honors 
for  her  mathematics  project  entry  in  the 
Saginaw  Science  Pair.  Mary  Ann  has  con- 
tinued as  a  member  of  the  Scholastic  Honor 
S<x:iety  throughout  high  school. 


WARNING  AGAINST  SMEAR 
CAMPAIGNING 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
election  year  1962,  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin— both  Republicans  and  Democrats — 
deserve,  in  my  judgment,  first,  a  thought- 
ful, careful  analysis  of  problems  and  is- 
sues; second,  realistic,  not  smear-t3T?e, 
evaluations  of  candidates;  third,  criti- 
cism, as  warranted,  of  present  policies, 
but  only  if  accompanied  by  constructive 
alternatives;  and  fourth,  a  positive  pro- 
gram for  progress  and  peace. 

Unfortunately,  early  primary  tactics 
demonstrate  that  some  individuals — ap- 
parently not  competent  for  constructive 
campaigning — still  abuse  the  public  po- 
dium; distort,  rather  than  clarify,  the 
issues;  and  waste  the  voters'  time  by 
inane  allegations  that  reflect  neither 
truth  nor  the  facts  of  life.  For  example, 
candidates  for  the  UJ5.  Senate  have  re- 
sorted to  labeling  the  Wiley  record  "left- 
winger,"  "soft  on  communism,"  ad 
nauseum. 

For  23  years — longer  service  than  any 
Wisconsin  Senator  in  history — the  Wiley 
record  has  been  one  of  tough  and  relent- 
less anticommunism,  including  a  strong 
internal  security  program;  support  of  a 
powerful  defense ;  indefatigable  efforts  to 
step  up  our  nonmilltary  counterofTen- 
sives — politically,  economically,  psycho- 
logically, ideologically;  and  to  mobilize 
our  people  in  will,  spirit,  energy,  re- 
sources, to  defeat  communism. 

Fortunately,  campaign  tactics  of  mal- 
odorous labeling  will  win  for  themselves 
just  what  they  deserve:  obscurity. 

Nevertheless,  a  political  campaign  of- 
fers a  candidate  a  golden  opportunity  to 
analyze,  discuss,  evaluate,  and  make 
recommendations  for  coping  with  the 
great  challenges  of  the  times.  For  1962, 
I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that  such  high 
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principles  of  campaigning — not  blanket 
condemnations  by  the  lazy  minded,  using 
distortions  of  untruth* — will  be  the 
highlights  of  the  electioneering. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  received  from 
a  former  opponent  of  mine  a  very  fine 
letter  in  which  he  states: 

I  believe  that  you  will  live  in  hlatory  sa 
one  who  clearly  recognized  comniuntsm  for 
what  It  lA.  and  apoke  out  about  It 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  my  April  newsletter  and 
the  letter  from  John  Chappie,  of  the 
Ashland  Daily  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoiid.  as  follows: 
ScN\Toii  Wiley  s  Wckklt  Ncwsiettfr  Fr.m 
Ox-a  Nation's  Capital 

KA3TEK.   1902 

The  symbol  of  the  crucltied  Chrut  re- 
awakens in  the  soul  of  humanity  pnrticu- 
larly  in  adherents  of  the  Christian  faith — 
a  recollection  and  reappreclatlon  of  spiritual 
values. 

On    the    horizons    of    the    wt»rld,    however 
the  darkly  gathering  clouds  of  communism 
an   antl-Chrlst   of   the   times — threatens    the 
existence  of  religious  life  for  all  people 

The  would-be  gnds  of  communism-  Khru- 
shchev. Mao  T«e-tung.  and  fellow  fanatics — 
would,  allowed  to  triumph.  suppUnt 
gradually,  then  completely  all  spiritual  life 
with  a  materlaUstlc  poll  tic  uneconomic  sys- 
tem 

KiieeUii(iC  in  our  Garden  'if  Cleth.-N.-niaiu- 
then,  we  pray  "Lord,  let  tlu."  fup  pa.ss  from 
us."  To  be  pKDwerful.  however  prnyer  can- 
not be  just  a  passive,  intangible  man -and - 
Ood  communication  The  great  will,  rather. 
caui  be  accomplished  only  by  intu.siun  of 
right  spirit,  thought,  and  idea  into  human 
souls,  and  then  transformed  into  reality  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow 

Ol»servances  of  Ea.<<ter  can  have  greater 
significance  If  we.  Individually  b«oome  re- 
dedlcat«d  to  ever  higher  mcjral  -mri  spiritual 
principles  and  ideals.  Kird  ourselves,  wifh  the 
truth  to  make,  and  keep,  men  free,  preach 
the  gospel  of  respect  for  Oud-creited  human 
life  and  moral-ethical  values,  and  seek  and 
find  the  door  of  understanding  through 
which  tUI  men  may  voluntarilv  join  in  the 
battle  for  the  *rliimph  of  free<lorr<  .hiuI  zfM>d 
In  the  world 

NEEDED        CONGSESSION.*!      HCARINCS    ON     UZ     KCt. 
NATIONAL     PARK     IN     WI.Ht'ONSIN 

The  preservation  of  Wisconsin's  moraines 
Is  desirable  for  our  economy  as  well  for 
preservation  of  these  natural  forinrttions 
sculptured  long  ago  by  glaciers  of  great 
scientiAc.  geological,  historical  and  .seen;'- 
significance 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  intr^JtJuced  leK- 
i.slation  to  establish  an  Ice  A»<e  Natlonil 
Park  In  Wisconsin  After  studying  my  bill 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  .supporifd  the 
Idea  of  preserving  the  moraines  md  made 
alternative    recommendations 

Now.  the  time  has  come  for  action  Con- 
sequently. I  am  urging  early  hearin^.s  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul.ir 
AfTalrs  to  ( 1 )  consider  both  my  ori/inal  bill 
and  the  Department's  recommendations,  (2» 
adopt  necessary  accommodation.s  between  thf 
two  approaches  for  preservmij  the  moraines, 
and  i:i)  expedite  legislation  (jr  a  go-ahead 
on  the  project  for  preservim;  these  moraines 
of  great  significance  Ut  WLscunsm 

rOSr.ST    riSEFICHTEllS    called    OIT     tVlRY     .s 
MINLTKS 

Every  5  minutes  during  i'j6i  .i  lore.st  nre 
started  and  burned  an  avera»ce  uf  346  acres 
an  hour.     Statistics  cnm|)ile<l  (r,   'lie  [>parr- 


rnent  of  .\grirulture  s  Forest  Service  ;trf  ba-setl 
on  reports  from  national  forest  State  for- 
esters and  agencies  in  the  I>«>pMrtment  i<{ 
the  Interloi  and  the  Tennessee  V:-Ulpy  Au- 
thority FV-rest  tires  totaled  98,5 1'J  during 
1961  ouinpared  U)  IMrJHT  rejvirU'd  In  1»60 
Acreage  burned  showed  a  greater  drop  from 
4.478  188  acres  m  1<>60  to  3  045  374  In  1961 
as  a  record  low 

In  Wisconsin  the  recijrd  for  1961  was  not 
si)  favorable  t<i  the  reduction  In  numbers  ol 
c<juntrywlde  forest  tires  The  figures  in- 
crea-sed  from  1.253  acres  to  1  906.  the  atreage 
burned  likewise  increased  from  8.078  acres  In 
1960  u.)  13.317  in  1961  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the  fires  were 
estimated  as  having  been  caused  by  debris 
undetermined  causes — smokers,  and  railroads 
were  resp<^>nsible  for  the  remainder  The 
tire  record  for  Wisconsin  still  needs  improv- 
ing     I>ets  protect  Wisconsin's  forests' 

Deae  Senator  and  Mr.s  Whit  Your 
Easter  message  w.ts  a  deeply  Unichlng  and 
inspiring  one 

Your  discernment  of  communi.sm  ,i.s  an 
.iiiti-Clirlst  of  the  times  is  one  of  the  truly 
ureat  statements  of  all  of  the  leaders  r)f  our 
time.s 

I  believe  that  a  generation  and  more  from 
now  I  believe  that  you  will  live  m  hlst«>ry  a^ 
one  who  clearly  recogruzed  communism  for 
wli.it   u  Is.  and  spoke  out  alHJUt   it 

blncerely    and  with  'leep  adiiuratlon 
John  C'happi.e 


THE  LITERACY   TEST  BILL 

A     SH(X  KINO     AND     SHAMrrT'I       MT 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  Presidt-nl.  we  are 
ttxiay  beginmriK  a  civil  nKht,s  battle  to 
vindicate  the  Constitution,  sustain  and 
implement  the  15th  amendment,  and 
secure  the  voting  nghts  of  thousands  of 
Americans  di.senfranchlsed  by  abuse  of 
literacy  tests  in  certain  Southern  States 
It  i.s  -sad  and  yet  symbolic  tiiat  we  must 
do  s(i  under  the  pall  of  another  .sad 
'hapter  in  race  relations  m  our  country 

Tlie  current  campaign  of  the  White 
Citizens  Council  of  New  Orleans  to  ca.st 
away  destitute  Negroes  from  their  native 
States  to  other  cities  will  surely  \io  down 
in  hi.story  as  a  shockint:  and  .-^ha^leful 
act 

I  have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  leg- 
islative means  that  may  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  extralegal  aspects  of  this 
Situation  But  in  the  meantime  ami 
quite  apart  from  the  requnemenUs  of 
law  New  Yorkers  have  already  shown 
that  Iht-y  will  receive  innocent  instru- 
ments of  domestic  injustice  m  the  same 
*av  they  have  received  the  oppressed 
ar.d  the  exploit^MJ  throughout  mtnlern 
times-  in  the  same  way  they  have  re- 
ceived refugees  from  czarist  Russia 
from  Nazi  Germany,  and  from  Hungary, 
Poland    Cuba,  and  other  places 

And  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  other  cities 
of  the  North,  within  applicable  law  will 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  the.se  fel- 
low human  beinns.  too 

I  do  harbor  .some  doubt  however,  a.-> 
to  \^hethei  tho.se  who  are  responsible 
for  this  shameless  stunt  truly  under- 
stand the  moral  issue  involved 

A  destitute  per.son  is  a  destitute  iierson 
whether  he  lives  in  New  Orleans  or  New 
York:  and  whether  he  is  black  or  white 
The  challenge  to  our  society  is  that  we 
must   erase   such   human   sufTeiinR.   not 

exploit  It, 


I  tH^ieve  the  American  people  will  be 
aroused  by  this  heartless  display  of  the- 
atncali.sm  at  the  expense  of  the  indigent 
It  is  a  hoax  that  will  fool  no  one.  It  is 
a  gimmick  that  may  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  undei-prtvlleged.  but  it  can- 
not camoufla^ie  the  ugly  fact  that  Ne- 
uroes  are  being  deprived  of  their  right.s 
in  key  areas  of  the  South, 

It  IS  in  ever>'  .sen.se  a  strange  backdrop 
to  the  effort  to  enact  a  bill  barring  un- 
reasonable literacy  tests  for  voting. 

But  this  action  by  the  White  Citizens 
Council  of  New  Orleans — and  the  fili- 
buster that  is  advertised  to  begin  today  - 
can  only  serve  to  spotlight  the  fact  that 
in  16  southern  counties  of  large  Negro 
population,  not  a  single  Negro  was  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  1959:  that  In  other 
counties  fewer  than  5  percent  of  eligible 
Negro  citizens  were  registered:  that 
there  is  widespread  disenfranchlsement 
of  Nci^roes  through  the  shocking  misuse 
of  literacy  testes;  and  that  college  edu- 
cated Negroes — even  college  professors — 
have  t)een  denied  the  right  to  register  by 
the  arbitrary  action  of  registrars 

These  are  the  simple  truths  which  will 
not  ^yf  lost  on  the  Nation  In  this  debate 

I  believe  Americans  will  be  sickened 
by  the  spectacle  of  other  Americans 
playing  a  game  of  spite;  and  I  l)elteve 
they  will  reflect  their  strong  feelings  in 
the  struggle  that  is  to  begin  in  the  Sen- 
ate t^Klay  The  chances  for  a  successful 
cloture  vote  on  a  civil  rlghLs  bill — the 
f\rst  in  history — will,  I  believe,  be  mate- 
rially enhanced  bv  this  development 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
lite  3-nunute  lunilatlon.  the  time  avail- 
able to  tile  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.s<-nt  that  I  may  proceed 
for  30  seconds  more 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out t)bjection 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  Pifsident.  if  that 
IS  U)  l>e  the  custom  here,  that  is  quite  all 
right  I  do  not  desire  to  object:  but 
some  of  us  may  have  statements  which 
may  somewhat  exceed  the  3-minute  luii- 
iLalion  and  I  wi.sh  to  be  sure  that  the 
■>aine  custom  is  to  be  followed. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  any 
time  he  wants  to  limit  his  statement  to 
30  s^'conds,  I  .shall  not  make  objection. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President.  I  re- 
fu-se  to  be  bound  by  any  such  limitation, 
and  I  object  to  any  further  extetision  at 
this  Lime 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  f1ni.sh  the 
.sentence  I  began 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  like 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
object 
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PUBI  IC  1  AKING  OP  PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 

Mr    SPARKMAN      Mr    President- 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  th.e 
case  of  OrlKjis  against  Allegheny  County, 
decided   by  the  Supreme   Court  of   the 


United  States  on  March  5.  1962.  again 
highlighted  some  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  public  taking  of  private  property 
ri;7hts  for  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
llro^•rams  This  particular  case  related 
to  the  taking  of  an  air  easement  in  con- 
atclion  with  a  feder^illy  assisted  airport. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
legal  and  economic  aspects  of  the  ac- 
qinsition  of  property  for  Federal  or  fed- 
f^rally  aided  programs.  My  concern  has 
arisen  In  part  from  numerous  hearings 
held  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  Testimony  has  repeatedly  de- 
tailed some  of  the  effects  on  owners, 
tenants,  nearby  properties  and  busi- 
nesses, and  all  taxpayers  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sites,  especially  for  the  urban 
renewal  and  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
uri^ms.  In  the  case  of  urban  renewal, 
the  Urban  Renewal  Admuiistration  has 
uidicai^ed  in  its  report  on  "Relocation 
from  Urban  Renewal  Project  Areas'  that 
a  cumulative  total  of  over  32,000  fam- 
ilies. 10,000  individuals,  and  6.900  busi- 
ness concerns  were  displaced  from  urban 
renewal  sites  in  Uie  United  States 
through  mid- 1960.  And  the  President's 
transportation  mes^^age  indicates  that, 
under  the  interstate  highway  program 
alone.  1.5.000  families  and  1.500  bu.si- 
nes.'-es  ai-e  being  displaced  each  year. 

To  relieve  private  businesses  of  some 
of  the  burdens  that  may  be  imposed  by 
public  acquisition  of  commercial  prop- 
erties for  urban  renewal  project  sites, 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  incorporated  two 
important  amendments.  One  amend- 
ment removed  the  ceiling  on  relocation 
payments  to  private  business  concerns, 
and  provided  for  full  reimbursement 
of  total  certified  actual  moving  ex- 
penses. Ihe  other  amendment  author- 
ized the  Small  Busuiess  Administration 
to  make  loans  on  special  terms  imder  its 
disaster  loan  program  in  order  to  assist 
small  businejw  concerns  in  reestablish- 
ing their  businesses,  provided  such  con- 
cerns suffered  substantial  economic  In- 
Jury  as  a  result  of  displacement  from 
the  urban  renewal.  Federal  highway,  or 
any  other  construction  program  con- 
ducted by  or  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government, 

While  these  amendments  should  help 
to  remedy  some  inequities  that  may  arise 
from  the  acquisition  of  property  for 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs, 
additional  measures  may  well  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  a  fair  and  jiist  distribu- 
tion of  costs  and  benefits  under  all  Fed- 
eral or  federally  aided  programs,  and 
to  establish  uniformity  in  acquisition 
practices  and  procedures  among  these 
programs.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  legal 
and  economic  consequences  of  all  Federal 
and  federally  aided  property  acquisition. 
In  both  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses.  I 
introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  non- 
partisan commission  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  and  impartial  study  of 
compensation  to  persons  affected  by 
property  acquisition  imder  all  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs.  Including 
a  review  of  the  present  methods  and 
procedures,  and  the  awards  and  the 
amounts  of  awards,  to  be  followed  by  a 
final  report  with  specific  recommen- 
dations. 


As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
January  30.  1961.  in  introducing  S.  671: 

This  study  should  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  all  land  acquisitions  under  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs,  such  as 
highway  programs,  public  works  programs, 
urban  renewal  programs,  and  military  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover 
all  land  acquisition,  no  matter  how  the  prop- 
erty is  acquired  or  by  whom.  It  should  be 
broad  enough  also  to  cover  all  the  wlde- 
spre.id  effects  of  these  land  acquisitions — 
their  effects  on  owners,  on  tenants,  on  near- 
by property  and  businesses,  and  on  others  af- 
fected by  the  acquisition.  It  should  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  t)enefits  and  burdens  of 
the«c  land  acquisitions,  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sons and  tausines.ses  involved  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral programs  under  which  the  projjerties 
are  acquired.  For  example,  the  study  should 
include  the  extent  to  which  the  costs  of 
Federal  programs  are  borne  by  Individuals 
or  firms  whose  prof)erty  Is  taken  or  whose 
property  or  business  is  either  destroyed  or 
reduced  In  value  by  the  taking  of  neighlx>r- 
Ing  property,  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
costs  are  borne  by  the  general  public  which 
tmderwrltes  these  programs.  It  should  also 
Include  consideration  of  the  benefits  which 
these  programs  may  provide  for  persons  and 
businesses  in  afTected  areas. 

Several  months  after  I  introduced  S. 
671  in  the  87th  Congress,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  select  subcommittee  of  its  own  to 
conduct  a  study  alonK  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  two  bills  I  had  previously  in- 
troduced. According  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  dated 
Augiist  24.  1961.  the  select  subcommittee 
was  established  "to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  acquisition  of  property 
under  Federal  or  federaPy  assisted  pro- 
grams, through  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, or  otherwise,  and  to  conduct  hear- 
ings, receive  testimony,  and  develop 
legislative  propKDsals,  if  appropriate." 

To  indicate  how  the  House  subcommit- 
tee was  established  and  to  outline  its 
objectives.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  press  release  announcing 
the  creation  of  the  subcommittee  and  an 
address  by  the  chairman  of  the  select 
subcommittee  made  before  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  OfQcials 
several  months  ago. 

Soon  after  the  House  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Real  Property  Acquisition  was 
set  up.  I  wrote  Identical  letters  to  Con- 
gressman Clifford  Davis,  chairman  of 
the  select  subcommittee,  and  to  Con- 
gressman Robeht  E.  Jones,  ranking 
member,  expressing  my  interest  in  the 
proposed  activities  of  the  subcommittee. 
In  response  to  my  letter.  Congressman 
Davis  said  in  part : 

Your  excellent  statement  of  January  30, 
1961.  on  introducing  S.  671  provides  a  clear 
picture  of  the  need  for  this  study  so  that 
the  Congress  may  be  satisfied  "that  all  per- 
sons affected  by  the  acquisition  of  property 
by  the  United  States  or  tmder  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  programs  shall  receive  fair, 
Just,  and  equal  treatment."  The  Btireau  of 
the  Budget  In  reporting  on  S.  671  and  sev- 
eral similar  House  bills,  expressed  the  ad- 
ministration's endorsement  of  the  project 
and  suggested  that  It  might  be  accomplished 
most  effectively  by  a  legislative  committee. 
Our  Committee  on  Public  Works  created  the 
select  subcommittee  to  implement  this  sug- 
gestion. 


Congressman  Jones,  in  his  reply,  noted 
that  "we  intended  that  the  study  the 
select  subcommittee  should  undertake 
would  be  of  the  same  broad  and  inclusive 
character  as  what  your  bill,  S.  671,  pro- 
posed." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  identical  letters  I 
addressed  to  Congressman  Davis  and 
Congressman  Jones,  and  a  copy  of  their 
replies  to  me. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property 
Acquisition,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Krevor,  as  its  chief  counsel, 
now  has  the  study  well  in  hand.  It  wnil 
be  a  study,  I  am  sure,  that  will  provide 
some  illuminating  insights  into  the  gen- 
eral process  of  property  acquisition,  in 
which  either  private  or  public  parties,  or 
both,  may  be  involved,  as  well  as  into 
the  specific  details  of  public  acquisition 
for  various  Federal  or  federally  aided 
programs.  As  the  first  study  of  its  kind 
ever  made,  it  will  undoubtedly  furnish 
important  guidelines  for  Federal  policies 
relating  to  property  acquisition  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  The  study  should 
present  an  opportunity  to  analyze  not 
only  the  legal  but  also  the  economic 
aspects  of  property  acquisition  as  one 
stage  of  the  general  process  by  which 
uses  of  land  change  from  time  to  time. 

The  able  membership  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion, the  high  caliber  of  its  staff,  and  the 
significant  objectives  of  its  operations 
suggest  to  me  that  there  is  no  further 
need  for  action  by  the  Senate  on  S.  671 
at  this  time.  I  can  assure  the  House 
select  subcommittee  that  I,  as  well  as 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  will 
follow  their  progress  with  keen  interest. 
I  should  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing to  the  select  subcommittee  any  cases 
that  may  come  to  my  attention  high- 
lighting problems  involved  in  acquiring 
property  for  Federal  or  federally  aided 
programs.  I  feel  certain  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  be  glad  to  fiu'nish  whatever 
assistance  may  be  helpful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Hon.  Clutord  Davis, 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition,  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washiiigton,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mk.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  informed 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Real  Prop>erty  Acquisition  and  of 
its  plans  to  undertake  a  study  of  real  prop- 
erty acquisition  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  subject  for 
some  time.  During  the  last  Congress  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2802,  which  would  have  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  make  a  study  of  this 
subject.  On  January  30.  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced a  revised  bill.  S.  671.  for  the  same 
purpose.  For  your  information  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  statement  I  made  at  the  time  I 
introduced  S.  671.  together  with  a  copy  of 
that  bill.  I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  wTote  to  Senator  McClxllan  on  June  5. 
1961,  commenting  on  various  suggestions 
made  by  agencies  with  respect  to  the  bill 
and  also  pointing  out  references  to  the  prob- 
lems involved  In  the  bill  which  arose  In  con- 
nection with    the   hearings  on   the   housing 
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le^slatlon  of   1961.  together  with  a  copy  of 
these  hearlnga. 

Aa  I  understand  tt.  it  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  select  sutxxMnmlttee  to  maJce  the  same 
study  In  as  comprehensive  and  Impartial  a 
fashion  as  I  had  In  mind  for  the  Commission 
proposed  In  S.  671.  If  this  Is  the  case,  It 
would  seem  to  me  unnecessary  to  take  any 
further  action  with  respect  to  3  671 

I  w.^  Interested  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee has  named  Mr  Henry  H  Krevor  as  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  select  subcommittee 
Mr  Krevor  Is.  I  know,  an  acknowledi^ed  au- 
thority In  this  field,  and  I  am  ^lad  to  say 
was  of  substantial  assistance  to  my  staff  in 
reviewing  and  revising  S  2803  of  the  86th 
Congress  for  Introduction  this  year  a«  S    671 

I  should  appreciate  being  advised  of   your 
plans  with  respect  to  this  study   In  order  to 
determine    whether    any    further    action     la 
necessary  with  respect   to  my  bill    .s    671 
Sincerely  yours. 

John   Sp\rkm\n 


DEcr  MHt.R    .■     it»61 
Senator  John  Sparkm\n. 
Setiatf  Office  Budding 
Wit.<ihington.  D  C 

Mt  Dea*  Senatos  I  appr»»<i,i'f  v»»r".  nnii'h 
your  interest  In  the  new  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Real  Property  Acquisition  and  your 
kind    remarks   about   our   chief    counsel 

The  purpose  of  this  bipartisan  subcom- 
mittee Is  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
existing  laws,  practices,  and  procedures  In 
the  acquisition  and  evaluation  of  real  prop- 
erty required  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs  to  determine  whether  they 
are  unfair  either  to  property  f)wner«t  becau.st- 
of  inadequate  payments  or  to  the  taxpayers 
because  of  overpayments,  and  to  prKluce  a 
considered  reptirt  with  sound  recmnnieiida- 
tlons  and  legislative  propusaU  if  appropri- 
ate It  Is  to  be  an  Impartial,  objective  study 
project  and  la  not  designed  a.s  swi  investlj?a- 
tlon  into  alleged  Improprieties  or  IrreguKirl- 
tles  Additional  details  are  set  out  in  the 
enclosed  copy  of  an  address  which  I  pre- 
sented before  the  American  Association  ot 
State  Highway  OfSclals  at  Its  aniiiiiil  meet- 
ing this  year 

Your  excellent  statement  of  January  30 
1961.  on  Introducing  S  671  provides  .\  clear 
picture  of  the  need  for  this  study  so  that  the 
Congress  may  be  satuned  "that  all  persons 
affected  by  the  acquisition  of  property  by 
the  United  States  or  under  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  shall  receive  fair 
Just,  and  equal  treatment  Tlie  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  m  repurtini<  on  S  671  ,i!>d  several 
similar  Hou.se  bills  expressed  'lie  admirus- 
tratlon's  Indorsement  of  the  proj+rt  md  s'lg- 
gested  that  It  might  be  accompli.shetl  m-ist 
effectively  by  a  legislative  cornmiftee  Our 
Committee  on  Public  Works  created  the 
select  subcommittee  to  Implement  this 
suggestion 

The  work  of  this  subcomtnittee  j.-.  )u.,r 
Sfetting  underway  and  we  are  going  to  need 
a  great  deal  of  help  .\h  I  see  ir.  the  svicce.ss 
of  the  study  will  depend  In  large  measure 
upon  the  action  taken  In  the  early  stages 
If  you  have  any  additional  thoughts  ^.s  to 
specific  problem  areas  which  should  be  ex- 
plored, or  any  other  comments  or  siigKesiiun.s 
concerning  the  study  they  will  be  mo«t 
welcome 

With  all  good  wishes    I    irt\ 
Very  sincerely  yours 

Cl  IFTOKI)     D*vis 

[Press  release.  Sept  15  1961 1 
Tlie  newly  created  Select  Subi  ommittee  on 
Real  Property  Acquisition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  held  a.n  organiza- 
tional meeting  today  and  named  Henry  H 
Krevor  as  Its  chief  counsel  TTie  subcom- 
mittee is  preparing  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive and  Impartial  study    >f  real  property 


aiqulsltlon  by  Federal  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs 

This  Is  the  filr.st  study  of  Its  kind  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  Oovernnient  and 
win  embrace  all  pertinent  Federal  and  Slate 
laws,  practices,  and  procedures  for  the  evalu- 
ation and  acquisition  of  real  property  by 
both  negotiation  and  condernii.itlon  U)  as- 
certain if  laws  and  pr.ictices  ;irf  unfair  either 
to  property  owners  becau.se  of  Inadequate 
payments  or  to  taxpayers  bt-cause  of  over- 
payments I'he  appraisal  proce.ss  and  tech- 
niques now  employed  ;n  meitsuring  the 
value  of  property  taken  or  duxnaged  for 
public  Improvements  will  be  thoroughly  an- 
.ilyzed  to  determine  its  accuraiv  and  ellei- 
tlvenesa  cjf  application 

This  study  is  expected  tu  rt-qiiire  about  2  ^ 
years  to  complete,  and  the  .sutxt.tnniitte*  «ill 
conduct  hearings,  receive  testimony  and  de- 
velop legist. itive  propoHH^s.  if  appropriate 
and  report  its  rinding!*  and  rec>.inimenda- 
tlons  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
transmittal  u>  the  Congress  Two  of  the 
largest  programs  u>  be  included  in  the  study 
are  the  acquisition  of  pr-perty  for  the  con- 
struction of  Tiuvigati.jii  and  fliK>d  control 
dams  and  other  lacilities  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  t'nglneers  and  for  constnu  lion  of  Federal- 
aid  hii{hWii>s  by  tlie  .States  under  super- 
vision of  the  L'y  Bureau  of  {•utjiu  Hoads 
The  cost  of  rlKht-of-wftv  for  the  41  OOO  mile 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  alone  Is  estimated  to  c.mt  over 
$6  \    billion 

Mr     Krevor     wh  i    will    direct    the    sulxoni- 
mutee  staff  m  carrving  out  the  stud\    i.s  *e;. 
e.xperiencetl   in    llie   field  of    land   .icqLiisillon 
Prom    19'i2  to    19.57   he  w  »s  ■Aith   the  Arqtimi 
flon    Division    of    the    .^riiiv    Corps    of    Kngt- 
neers    where   he  servetl    as   thief   of    tlie   clvii 
works  .»e<-tion  of  the  Cond«'ninat  ion   Branch 
and  from  1957  until  the  present   time  he  has 
l>een  A-xslstaiit  Cteneral  Counwl    Chief  of  the 
Lands     Ur.  i.skjh      o|     iw-     Bureau    of     Public 
Roa<ls 

Represen'ative    Cnrr«jiit)    Dwi.s     IViii'x-r  it 
'>f  Tennessee,  is  chairman    >f   'he  sulH..inmif- 
fee    and   the  other  members   .ire  Representa- 
tive ROBKBT  E    JoNrs    Dem ocr.if    of  AlHbmn  t 
Representative   Ed  Kdmondsov    Demmrat     of 
Oklahoma.    Representative  I-'rank  W    Burki 
Democrat,      of       Kentucky.       Representative 
Harold  T    Johnson    Deiii'K-rat    of  C.ilitornia 
Representative     Howard     W      Ro8I!»on       Re 
publican.  n{  New  York.    Representative  Wai 
TTB   I.    MrVrT    Republican     of   Katis.is     Rep 
resentatlve  Wn.LiAM   H    Har.sha     Republican 
of      Ohio        and      Repre.sentat  ue      John      C 
Kttmkel     Republican     of    Penn«>l\aniH 


.'\L>iiRt:.s.s  BY  Ho.s  Ci  irioRii  LJavi.s  or  Ti  n - 
Ncs.srr.  BcroRK  rnr  .Amlrk  \n  \.s.so<m- 
Tif)N  or  .Statt  Hi(.mw*y  ()m(  IMS  DrNvrn 
Coio     OrroBrR  9    1961 

I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  today  about 
a  congressional  study  which  is  pis'  (^ertini; 
underway  and  which  will  be  of  (rreaf  im- 
portance to  the  Federal-aid  highwav  pro- 
gram  and  to  you  personally  On  Augu.st  24 
of  this  year    the  Committee  on  Publu    Works 


of    the    House 


Representat!-.  es    created 


Select  Sub<^-ommlttee  on  Rea!  Property  .^c- 
qulsitKin  on  which  I  .\m  priv!!<»(;r(.,j  r,  Ker\e 
as  rhairman 

This  subcommittee  is  biparti.vm  witl;  five 
Demivcrats  and  four  Republican  inetnt>ers 
We  are  charged  with  the  responsitjiliry  of 
making  an  impartial  nonpoiitual  nbjei- 
tlve  and  comprehensive  study  to  determine 
If  existing  laws,  practices  and  procedures  In 
the  acquisition  and  evaluation  of  real  prop- 
erty acquired  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs  are  unfair  either  to  property 
owners  because  of  inadequate  payments  or 
to  the  taxpayers  because  of  overpayments 

It  IS  now  estimated  that  the  study  will  re- 
quire aboiit  2'  t  years  to  com{)lete      Our  s'udy 


will  Include  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
for  Federal  projects  by  the  Departments  of 
Justice  Defense.  Interior,  Agriculture.  Post 
Office  and  Health  Education,  and  Welfare. 
and  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Vet- 
erans Administration  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Federal  Aviation  Agency  Ten- 
ne».sw  Valley  Authority  Capitol  Architect, 
and  others 

Tlie  Feder.il-ald  programs  to  be  embraced 
In  the  study  will  Include  acquUltlons  of  real 
properly  for  highways,  airports,  urban  re- 
newal and  others  We  are  particularly  in- 
terested m  the  Federal -aid  highway  program 
for  It  involves  the  acquisition  of  more  prop- 
erty at  greater  expenditure  of  public  funds 
than  any  other  single  program,  and  It  di- 
rect 1>  a/Tects  people  throughout  the  entire 
iDUiury 

As  vou  know  the  cost  of  right-of-way  for 
the  41  (>X)-n«ile  Iniersute  System  alone  la 
es:  un.ifd  to  be  over  »6 '  *  billion,  almost  16 
p>erreiii  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Interstate 
Svstem      This  Is  a  lot  of  money 

I  know  that  you  share  the  desire  of  the 
meint>er»  of  the  subcommittee  to  aaaure  that 
this  niiwiey  Is  properly  expended  In  rvturn  for 
value  received  and  at  the  same  time  to  as- 
sure that  propertv  ow  iiers  are  adequately 
conipen.sated 

Ii.  recent  years  there  has  been  growing 
atfpi.tion.  at  the  Federal.  SUte  and  Uk-bI 
leve|«  to  the  question  of  adequacy  of  .lust 
roni[>ensutlon  under  the  tradltloruil  concepts 
of  eminent  doinalii 

This  is  not  startling  In  light  of  the  vast 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  real  property  being 
acquired  for  the  many  and  various  kinds  of 
ptihlic  Improvements  and  the  Increaslnp 
complexities  in  measuring  the  value  of  prop- 
erty taken 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
that  of  each  of  the  several  StatM  assure 
ih.vt  property  will  not  be  taken  without  due 
priKess  of  law  and  without  payment  of  Just 
lompensathm  Neither  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  nor  the  Federal  statutes 
deftii'"  ■Just  compensation."  and  the  same  Is 
Kenerwilv  true  as  to  State  laws 

Interpretation    of     the    requirements    and 
lirni'-i  of  just  compenaation  has  been  ■  Judi- 
i  lal  iKTution  oi   the  coiiris      The\    have  gen 
er.iMv    held   that   Just    compensation   Is  meas- 
ured   by    the   market    value   of   real    property 
taken    plis  the  diminution  In  market  value 
of   the  owner>   remiunlng   real    property   re- 
sulting from   the  taking  and   the  use  to  be 
made  of   the  property   taken      This  measure 
of   Just   compensation   presupposes  a   willing 
seller   and   a   willing   buyer;    however.   In   the 
acquisition   ul   property   for   public   improve 
menu     the  seller   is  often    unwilling   Uj  sell 
but  Is  forced  to  do  Rii 

When  the  •willing  seller"  rule  for  deter- 
mination of  compensation  Is  npplled  t<i  an 
unwilling  seller  it  Ls  obvious  that  there  mnv 
be  dissatisfaction,  controversy,  and  llttga- 
tioi;  In  some  instances  the  property  owners 
are  greedy  and  try  to  obtain  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to  under  any  test  of  falrnes.s 
and  equity  In  other  Instances  the  propertv 
owners  suffer  real  and  substantial  loases  for 
which  they  cannot  be  paid  under  existing 
I  n  « ■ 

III  these  latter  cases  courts  have  been 
known  to  engage  In  Judicial  legUlatlon 
juries  often  effect  compromise*,  appraisers 
sometimes  exerci.se  flexibility  In  arriving  st 
opinions  of  value  which  strain  If  not  com 
pletely  distort  the  appraisal  pnx-ess  and 
negotiators  and  those  authorized  to  appr<Ai' 
settlements  on  occaslcm  depart  from  sound 
concepts  of  market  value  nil  in  the  name 
of  serving     basic  Justice    " 

However,  this  is  not  Justice;  It  Is  glvlnu 
preferential  treatment  t<i  some,  without 
equa.  protection  to  all  If  our  present  laws 
and  prcx-edures  are  inadequate  or  unfair 
they  should  be  ch.mged  On  the  other 
hand    if  they  provide  for   the  pr^iper  meiis- 
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iu«  BXid  payment  of  oompensatlon.  they 
slKnikl  ba  applied  ualformly. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Congreaa  and 
many  State  leglalaturea  have  been  urged  to 
correct  alleged  Inequities  In  existing  law. 
The  propoeed  changes  have  taken  many 
forma.  For  example,  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  to  require  payment  for 
business  losses,  loea  of  goodwill,  moving 
(Dbts.  the  value  of  pcraonal  property  located 
on  real  property  taken,  and  expenses  oX  lit- 
igation.  Including   attorney   fees. 

There  have  been  bills  before  the  Congress 
to  require  that  buildings  and  other  Improve- 
ments be  appraised  on  the  basis  of  the^r 
current  replacement  cost  Irrespective  of  their 
actual  market  value;  to  require.  In  addition 
to  all  other  compensation,  payment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  annual  net  In- 
come earned  from  agricultural  properties 
during  the  preceding  &  years;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment,  in  addition  to  the  market 
value  of  the  property  taken,  of  the  dinerencc 
between  such  value  and  the  cost  of  locating 
and  purchasing  suitable  replacement  prop- 
erty. 

Yoti  are  familiar  with  similar  legislation 
considered  by  your  own  State  legislatures. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  these  bills  have  not 
l)een  enacted  Into  law;  but  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  among  Members  of  Congress, 
Federal.  State,  and  local  ofBclala  and  the 
public  generally,  that  the  laws  and  prac- 
tices for  the  acquisition  of  property  for  pub- 
lic use  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  advances 
of  society  and  that  some  inequities  may 
exist. 

Though  the  market  value  definition  runs 
through  the  whole  history  of  Just  compen- 
sation, there  have  been  expressions  In  some 
of  the  cases  Indicating  that  an  owner 
should  actually  be  indemnified  for  all  loeaes 
In  the  value  of  his  properly  resulting  from 
a  public  Improvement,  ruther  than  to  be 
paid  the  fair  nuu-ket  value  of  tlie  property 
taken  for  the  Improvement. 

Thin  has  been  demonstrated  by  laws  which 
have  be<.'U  enacted  In  some  States  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  for  diunages  n<jt  generally 
regarded  as  compensable  In  eminent  do- 
main, such  as  may  result  from  changes  of 
hlgliway  grade,  interference  with  air.  light, 
and  view,  and  Interference  with  access  by 
creating  a  cul-de-sac. 

Other  State  statutes  have  been  enacted  to 
require  payment  of  onets  of  moving  personal 
pr'>^>erty  and  for  litigation  expenses.  Includ- 
ing attorney  and  expert  witness  fees.  On 
the  Federal  level.  Congress  has  authorized 
the  Defense  Department  agencies  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  reimburse  owners 
and  tenants  tar  moving  costs.  In  amounts 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erty taken;  and  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Airency  may  pay  fixed  sums  up  to 
t300.  without  relation  to  actual  expenses,  for 
moving  of  individuals  and  families,  and  "the 
toUil  certified  actual  moving  expenses"  of 
businesses.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
also  has  authority  to  pay  moving  costs. 

In  practically  every  Instance  the  proposed 
or  enacted  legislation  has  been  piecemeal, 
designed  to  meet  a  specific  problem,  the  cor- 
rection of  which  sometimes  produces  even 
greater  problems  throut;h  lack  of  uniformity. 

This  same  p.ittern  ol  legislation  is  eTldent 
In  the  present  Congres.''  As  you  know,  the 
Federal -Aid  Hlehway  Act  of  1961  was 
.miended  In  the  Senate  to  Include  In  the 
definition  of  "construction"  advisory  and 
administrative  exfienses  In  connection  with 
the  relocation  of  building  tenants.  This 
provision  was  eliminated  In  conference  be- 
er" u.se  of  objection  by  the  House  conferees. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
a!.'.o  now  hns  before  it  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
ti.n  which  would  authorize  reimbursing 
owners  and  lennnt.s  for  moving  expenses, 
losse.s,  and  damagrs.  In  amc  unts  not  to  ex- 


ceed 35  percent  of  the  value  of  the  real 
property  acquired  In  connection  wltii  the 
acquisition  of  real  property  by  the  United 
States  for  any  Federal  use. 

Such  a  piecemeal  approach  Is  InefBclent 
And  wasteful  of  time,  money,  and  effort;  it 
ignores  the  desirability  of  consistency  in 
goverxunental  activity  and  of  reasonable 
uniformity  in  treatment  of  all  the  people; 
and  it  results  In  varying  amounts  being  paid 
to  property  owners,  depending  upon  which 
Federal  agency  happened  to  take  their  prop- 
erty, or  for  which  Federal  or  Federal-aid 
program  It  is  being  acquired. 

Furthermore,  the  isolated  consideration  of 
only  one  of  the  many  elements  of  value, 
damages,  expenses,  and  benefits  which  make 
up  the  total  picture  of  losses  sixfiered  and 
compensation  received,  is  neither  fair  to 
property  owners  nor  to  the  taxpayers,  for 
it  cannot  be  viewed  In  proper  perspective 
alone. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  believes 
there  is  real  need  for  a  comprehensive  and 
impartial  study  of  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty for  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
a*.sumed  that  projjerty  owners  generally  are 
not  adequately  compensated. 

It  Is  true  that  property  owners  are  not 
paid  for  some  kinds  of  damages,  losses,  and 
expenses  which  may  be  related  to  the  taking 
of  their  property  and  the  construction  and 
use  of  public  Improvements. 

It  Is  also  known  that  the  amounts  awarded 
by  courts  are  often  substantially  more  than 
the  amounts  of  negotiated  settlements  for 
comparable  properties.  It  Is  also  recognized 
that  under  the  laws  and  practices  of  many 
States,  the  public  does  not  receive  credit 
for  all  benefits  accruing  to  property  owners' 
remaining  properties  from  public  improve- 
ments. 

We  are  undertaking  this  study  with  open 
minds  and  without  any  preconceived  opin- 
ions as  to  what  our  findings  and  rec- 
ormneiidatlons  will  be.  The  valuation  and 
.TcqulBltlon  of  real  property  Is  highly  tech- 
nical and  complex,  and  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  controversial  nature  of  the  subject 
matter,  particularly  so  since  fundamental 
difTerences  of  opinion  give  rise  to  thousands 
of    litigated    condemnation   cases   each    year. 

This  Is  the  first  comprehensive  study  ever 
undertaken  of  real  property  acquisition  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  Governments  for 
all  Federal  and  Federal-aid  programs.  The 
subcommittee  is  determined  to  make  a 
thorough  and  impartial  study,  and  to  pro- 
duce an  objective  report  with  sound  recom- 
mendations, together  with  legislative  pro- 
posals if  appiroprlate. 

We  realize  the  seriousness  of  th.is  under- 
taking, for  what  we  do  can  have  a  lasting 
Impact  upon  Federal  and  StaLc  legislation 
and  upon  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
by  all  levels  of  government.  It  may  also  ma- 
terially Influence  negotiation  and  condemna- 
tion practices  and  appraisal  techniques. 

We  are  most  fortunate  In  securing  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Krevor  as  our  chief  counsel.  Many 
of  you  know  Mr.  Krevor. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  AASHO  right-of-way 
committee  and  has  served  as  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Chief  of  the  Lands  Division,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  since  1957.  Prior 
to  Joining  Public  Roads  he  was  employed  In 
the  acquisltlcMi  division  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  a  period  of  5  years,  where 
he  was  chief  of  the  civil  works  section  of  the 
condemnation  branch. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  man 
who  will  direct  oin:  staff  activities  has  had 
firsthand  experience  In  both  the  largest  Fed- 
eral land  acquisition  program  and  the  largest 
Federal-aid  program  with  which  we  will  be 
concerned.  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Rex  Whlt- 
ton  for  releasing  Mr.  Krevor  frcwn  the  Bureau 
for  the  period  that  the  subcommittee  is  in 
existence. 


The  magnitude  of  legal  and  factual  ma< 
terlal  to  be  considered  In  a  comprehensive 
and  exhaustive  study  of  tlila  kind  can  become 
overwhelming,  and  it  U  aaaentlal  tliat  the 
work  proceed  In  orderly  progressive  steps. 

The  staff  will  first  compile  and  analyze 
existing  laws,  practices,  and  procedures. 
Then  the  subcommittee  will  examine  the 
effectiveness  and  acceptability  of  these  laws, 
practices,  and  procedures  In  the  light  of 
experience  In  their  Implementation  and  the 
attitude  of  modem  society,  to  Identify  spe- 
cific problem  areas. 

Once  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
most  difficult  work  begins,  which  is  to  weigh 
in  the  balances  of  equity  and  fairness  tlie 
interest  and  welfare  of  affected  property 
owners  with  that  of  the  public,  so  as  to 
draw  informed  and  sound  conclusions  upon 
which  recommendatlcMU  may  be  pckssed. 
We  plan  to  make  use  of  all  pertinent  mate- 
rial which  has  already  been  developed,  such 
as  the  excellent  compilation  and  analysis 
of  highway  laws  prepared  by  the  highway 
laws  committee  of  the  highway  research 
board,  which  work  was  done  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  your  organization. 

It  is  also  planned  to  contact  all  appro- 
priate Federal  and  State  agencies  to  secure 
information  and  data  on  all  aspects  of  re«il 
property  valuation  and  acquisition.  Again. 
some  of  this  material  is  already  assembled 
in  usable  form,  such  as  the  State  highway 
departments'  right-of-way  procedure  man- 
uals and  the  periodic  reports  of  Interstate 
right-of-way  condemnations  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Etoads. 

Also,  the  land  economic  and  severance 
damage  studies  which  have  been  pioneered 
by  the  Cwdifornia  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, promoted  by  public  roads,  and 
undertaken  by  many  States,  will  be  of 
immeasurable  value,  particularly  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  current  appraisal  processes  and 
techniques  in  measuring  damages  to  re- 
maining property  in  partial  taltings. 

After  completion  of  preliminary  work  by 
the  staff,  the  subcommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings and  invite  testimony  from  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials,  bar  associations.  Ju- 
dicial organizations,  right-of-way  and  land- 
acquisition  associations,  appraisal  societies, 
property   owners,   educators,  and   others. 

We  are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help,  and 
we  are  looking  to  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  Bureau  c€  Public  Roads, 
among  others,  to  serve  as  reservoirs  of  wise 
counsel  and  advice.  In  the  near  future  you 
will  be  asked  to  supply  infcx-matlon  and 
material  relative  to  your  laws,  practices,  and 
procedures  for  the  appraisal  and  acquiaition 
of  real  property,  and  the  results  obtained  in 
their  application,  as  well  as  to  Identify  prob- 
lems which  you  believe  the  subcommittee 
should  consider. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  you  will  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify  at  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommittee.  However,  any 
suggestions  or  thoughts  which  you  may  have 
at  any  time  relative  to  the  study  are  wel- 
comed, and  solicited. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
cfHisent  that  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  B*r.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject in  this  Instance.  I  must  point  out 
that  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  we  had  a 
rather  lengthy  debate  over  a  companion 
subject,  objection  was  made  to  commit- 
tees meeting. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Does 
the  Senator  reserve  his  right  to  object^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  reserve  my  right  to 
object,  yes.  and  I  shall  not  object  I 
merely  wish  to  say  I  shall  not  object  to- 
day, but  on  subsequent  days  objection 
may  be  made  to  committees  meeting 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr  DERKSEN.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  share  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senator,  and  I  joined  with 
hun  in  objecting  before.  It  does  happen, 
however,  that  committees  have  not  had 
notice.  Witnesses  are  here  from  out  of 
town,  and  we  ought  to  give  the  commit- 
tees an  opportunity  to  clear  their  desks 
and  hear  the  witnesses:  but.  if  necessary. 
I  may  Join  in  any  objection  when  thits 
Important  business  Is  before  the  Senate 
I  hope  Senators  will  be  here,  and  not 
scattered  through  three  bulldinKs. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
statement  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
statement  that  notice  has  not  been  giv- 
en, because  I  think  considerable  notice 
has  been  given.  However,  I  shall  not 
object  today.  If  I  object  tomorrow  or 
the  day  following,  I  hope  the  di.stin- 
guished  minority  leader  will  join  me 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  shall  do  so 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana"'  The  Chair 
hears  none 


« 


INJUSTICES  SUFFERED  BY  AL.^SK.A 
HOMESTEADERS  REQUIRE  REME- 
DIAL ACTION 

Mr  QRUENXNO.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently, with  the  cosponsorship  of  10  of 
my  colleagues.  I  introduced  a  bill.  S 
3107.  to  establish  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  Board  of  Public  Land.s 
Appeals.  The  impetus  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  legislation  was,  on  my  part, 
the  many  Injustices  suffered  by  Alaska 
homesteaders  because  of  the  lack  of  any 
effective  and  practical  machinery-  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  redrp.ss 
grievances  or  to  protect  homesteaders 
against  arbitrary  and  capricious  actions 
by  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  or  the  Geological  .Survey  in 
that  Department. 

DurinK  the  86th  Congress.  I  sought  to 
obtain  legislation  protecting  the  oil  and 
gas  rights  of  the  Alaska  homesteaders 
In  the  face  of  strong  opposition  by  the 
Deptirtment  of  the  Interior,  all  the  leg- 
islation that  could  be  obtained.  Public 
Law  86-789,  provided  justice  for  a  rela- 
tively few  homesteaders  and  then  only 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula 

I  argued  at  the  time  that  thf  statute 
was  clear  and  that  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  waa  without  power  to  contl.scate 
the  land  and  Improvements  of  a  home- 
steader who  refused  to  waive  his  oil  and 
gas  rights.  I  pointed  out  that  the  stat- 
ute ijermitted  the  Secretary  only  to  issue 


a  patent  reserving  the  oil  and  gas  rights 
to  the  Federal  Government  Many 
Alaska  homesteaders,  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  money  to  develop 
their  land,  were  virtually  forced  to  sign 
waivers. 

The  speedy  passage  of  H  3107  will  kive 
the  homesteader  as.si.stance — a  practical 
appeal  procedure  with  the  app»'al  being 
heard  at  a  convenient  location  by  an 
objective  individual 

Recently  the  American  University  Law 
Review  published  a  legislative  note  writ- 
ten by  my  research  as.si.stant  Jo.s«-ph  J 
Brewer,  ably  presenting  supixjrt  for  the 
legal  position  advanced  by  many  of  the 
embattled  h()mest*'aders  of  Alaska  dur- 
ing the  course  of  hearings  on  my  bill 
Of  course.  t>eing  an  article  pre-sent^MJ  f.>r 
publication  in  a  law  review,  it  could  not 
detail  the  human  i.'^sues  involved  in  the 
strug.«le  of  the  Ahi.«5ka  homesteaders  to 
prove  up  on  their  l.ind  To  the  enor- 
mous obstacles  of  climate  and  terrain 
were  added  the  manmade  roadblocks  of 
Intermituible  delay,  misinformation 
legal  technicalities  and  misinterpreta- 
tions 

The  article  presents  carefully  'Aith  the 
points  well  dtx'umented  the  lei;al  pit- 
falls encountered 

I  (isk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  J').seph  J  Brewer  of  Anchorage 
Alaska,  now  a  student  at  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  College  of  Law  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, appearing  in  that  school  s  Law 
Review  in  the  issue  for  January  1962. 
and  entitled  A  Bill  I>^si«ned  To  Do 
Equity  to  a  .'^mall  (iroup  of  Homestead- 
ers in  Alaska  by  Quitclaiming  O'.l  and 
Gas  Rights  to  TTiem  "  be  pi  intt-d  in  the 
CoNCjRE.ssiosAi.  Re(  < )K I)  immediately  fol- 
lowini?  these  remarks 

There  beini;  no  ob)eCtion,  the  atticle 
was  orderetl  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
a.1  follows 

Lecislatio.n  Ni>Tr  A  Bi:  l  Dr.siL.NtD  To  EX) 
EyurrT  to  *  Smai.i.  CiBoi  p  or  HoME^rrAO- 
cius  IN  Ala.ska  by  Qt^rrci.AiMiNi.  Oil  and 
C'lAs  RiCHTH  TO  Thkm  74  Stat  1U28  .  .S 
16701    I  1960.   ' 

This  wn«  a  bill  grantiriK  nunerHl  riKli'-J< 
1  speclftcally  nil  and  gaa  rlRhU  i  tothreiitrv- 
men  in  rerUiin  homestead  lands  In  the  .st.it*- 
i>f  Alii.Aka  to  rtUevirttP  hard.shlpa  AccriiUiK  to 
the  entrymen  an  a  result  of  certain  prote- 
dural  actions  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior AlrhouRh  the  Anal  version  of  the  bill 
waa  made  applicable  only  to  lands  ItK-nted 
In  a  6-nille-wlde  strip  aI'>nK  C'Xik  IiiU-t  mh 
the  Kenal  Peninsula,  the  underlvtti«  prob- 
lem Involves  b  vslc  rights  of  home«te  iders 
throughout  the  v.ist  land  area*  il  Al.iitki 
The  problem  nrose  from  a  document  of  .\pri! 


■  Sec  I  of  the  act  reads  tvs  fo;low^ 
"Bf  xt  enartrd  by  the  Senatr  and  Houfr 
of  Reproof ntattve^  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  tn  Corigreit  aisfmblfd  That  the 
United  States  hereby  quitclaims  as  of  th*- 
date  of  this  Act  or  a«  of  the  date  of  IssiMnce 
of  patent,  whichever  Is  later  to  the  patenter 
or  to  his  lawful  heirs  If  title  to  the  lands 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act  had  by  devise 
or  succession  passed  out  of  the  p;i»cntee 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  i:nlted 
States  In  and  to  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  lands 
in  the  Kenal  Peninsula  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
patented  to  homestead  entrymen  pursuant 
to  homestead  entries  on  which  all  require- 
ments of  the  homestead  laws  had  been  com- 
piled with  prior  to  July  23.  I9f>7.  except  for 
the  actual  submliislon  of  ,iccep-able  :iii,U 
proof  ■■ 


22  1957.>  under  which  the  Oaloclcal  Surrey 
reclasained  sedimentary  lands  In  all  State* 
and  territories  as  "prosp«ctlTaly  valuable" 
for  gas  and  oil '  The  reclaaalAcatlon  had 
the  direct  result  of  deetroylng  the  home- 
steaders prospective  mineral  (oil  and  gas) 
rights  In  their  lands  righu  which  they  had 
ever>  reason  to  believe  had  become  vsated 
and  It  wiLS  from  this  deprivation  that  8  1670 
i^ranied  relief  to  Kenal  homeeteaders. 

The  I>epartment  s  action  poaas  a  queetlon 
as  to  whether  it  represents  a  departure  both 
from  Its  own  prior  practice  and  from  ctL.se 
law  Roverning  the  subject  For  the  last 
f  )iir  decades  Alaskan  entrymen's  mineral 
right.i  have  been  determined  by  the  act  of 
March  R  I9i2  *  as  supplemented  by  tradi- 
tional Interii>r  Department  practices  and 
rele\rtnt  rase  law  concerning  such  mineral 
ri>chifl  Under  the  1922  act.  where  lands 
cU-vii-'ie^l  ail  mineral  were  concerned,  title 
c.iuld  i>a»s  to  the  settler  only  with  reserva- 
tion of  mineral  rights  U>  the  United  States' 
As  to  nonmlneral  Kinds  the  practice  of  the 
Dep  irtment  of  the  Interior  was  both  to  grant 
111  and  gas  Iea.Aes  and  to  allow  homestead 
entries  on  the  same  land.  Where  no  lease 
had  ()een  granted  on  the  same  tract,  a  pat- 
ent f-venr  uully  would  be  granted  the  home- 
steader conveyi;ig  the  mineral  rights  to  him. 
provided  Ih  it  the  V»  Oeolo((lcal  Survey. 
Ill  .1  reoort  required  prior  to  Issuance  of 
nnal  patent  Indicated  the  land  was  not 
mineral  m  character  •  Where  a  lease  had 
b«^n  granted  a  patent  would  Issue  to  the 
homestead  entryman  but  It  would  be  subject 
u>  the  outstanding  lease,  however.  If  the 
tract  remained  classified  as  nonmlneral  In 
character  the  mineral  rights  reverted  to  the 
hoinestender    ujvin    expiration    of    the   lease' 

ThN  *r«.s  the  sit.iation  existing  at  the  time 
of  thr  Departments  blanket  reclassification 
:ri  l'<'>7  Th.»t  d(KMiment  by  placln^  all  sedl- 
tiiiTitiirv  lands  in  the  category  of  "prospec- 
ti. elv  \aiiii«ble  fi>r  gas  and  oil  had  the  effect 
..f  h.irring  an>  entryman  on  affected  lands 
to  whom  final  patent  had  not  yet  Issued 
from  ■ibtalnifig  mineriil  rights  to  the  land 
tie  hid  eiittred   and   Improved 

If  there  hnd  been  no  reolasiilflcatlon 
h  ■tiif^tead  pn'r'.men  on  such  tracts  would 
h.i\e    g.il.'ied    their    nilner.il    rights    to    their 


'Hearings  on   S    1670  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public   Lands  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs.  86th 
Cong     id  sers     2.S:i    (1961). 
Id     at    i50   252 

'  48   UHC    376.   J77.    42  Stat    415 

•  Ihid  which  reads  In  part:  •••  •  •  home- 
stead claims  may  be  initiated  by  actual  set- 
tlers on  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
In  Ahiska  known  to  contain  workable  coal 
oil  or  giis  de[x)«i!8  or  that  may  be  valuable 
for  the  coa!  oil  or  gas  contained  therein 
and  which  are  ni>t  otherwise  reserved  or 
withdrawn  whenever  such  claim  shall  be 
initiated  with  a  view  i>f  obtaining  or  passing 
title  with  a  reservation  to  the  United  States 
of  the  coal  oil.  or  gas  In  such  lands,  and 
of  the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  re- 
move the  s:une.  •  •  •  should  It  be  dlsoov- 
ered  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
final  certificate  on  any  claim  Initiated  fur 
unreserve<l  lands  In  Alaska  that  the  lands 
are  coal,  oil.  or  gas  In  character,  the  patent 
issued  on  such  entry  shall  contain  the  re- 
servation required  •  •  •'  (Actually,  It  has 
been  possible  Ui  homestead  In  Alaska  since 
the  Act  of  May  14  1808  (30  Stat  400),  us 
amended  but  the  1922  Act  allowed  home- 
stead entry  on  mineral  land,  not  previously 
permiHsible  Acts  relative  to  homesteadlng 
public  lands  subsequent  to  1808  and  prior 
to  1922  were  specifically  barred  from  ap- 
plication to  Alaska,  as  will  be  noted.  Infra 
.See  note*  9  and  27  (the  Act  of  July  17, 
1914) I 

"  Supra  note  2.  hearings  at  340. 

■  Ibid 
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land  upon  compliance  with  homestead  law 
requirements,  as  some  did  prior  to  the  re- 
cliLS-slflcatlon."  Following  reclasslflcatlon,  on 
land  subject  to  a  lease  the  mineral  rights  no 
longer  would  revert  to  the  homestead  entry- 
num  nt  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  as  they 
would  h.Tvt>  prior  to  the  reclassification,"  and 
the  entryman  had  no  hope  of  ever  gaining 
control  of  the  leimed  subsurface  rights  to  his 
l.md  On  homestead  tracts  not  subject  to 
any  lease,  mineral  rights  were  statutorily  re- 
served to  the  United  States,'  as  soon  as  the 
bhmket  reclaiisiflcatlon  went  Into  effect." 

S  1670  was  Introduced  In  the  US.  Senate 
early  In  1959  to  provide  relief  to  Alaska 
homeste.iders  who,  because  of  the  reclassifi- 
cation of  their  lands,  suddenly  were  con- 
fronted with  the  Imminent  deprivation  of 
part  of  the  rights  they  normally  would  have 
e.xpected  to  crilii    - 

I 

'  Id    at  96 

•  -Supra  note  2,  hearings  at  240  (S  1670  re- 
rirred  only  to  Ala,'^ka  since  In  the  11  Western 
public  land.s  States  south  of  Canada,  It  Wiis 
mandatory,  by  statute,  before  any  entry  was 
allowed,  to  classify  the  Individual  tract,  or 
h.me.stead  site  Thnf  statute,  known  as  the 
Taylor  CJrazIng  Act.  43  U  S  C  sec  315  315n. 
w;is  never  In  force  In  either  the  Territory  or 
State  of  Alaska  The  1922  statute  that  ap- 
plies to  AlfLska  refers  to  land  that  has  l>een 
withdrawn,  classified  or  reported  as  valuable 
f  T  It  mineral  content  ) 
"  Supra  note  5 

"Control  of  surface  rights  Uj  the  land,  as 
well  a.s  subsurface  rights,  was  lost  by  the  en- 
trymen under  the  blanket  reclassification, 
since  under  the  1922  act  lessees  could  enter 
the  Und  to  use  or  occupy  ■so  much  of  the 
surface  thereof  .as  may  be  required"  Incident 
to  the  mining  and  removal  of  minerals  The 
United  States  could  always  lease  its  reserved 
mineral  rights  However,  while  the  Dcpart- 
nienfs  practice  under  existing  regulations 
was  t-o  require  a  »1  000  b<jnd  fn^m  the  lessee 
If  the  oil  or  gas  lease  application  was  filed 
after  the  homestead  entry  was  filed,  no  bond 
w.i.s  required  If  the  gas  or  oil  application 
preceded  the  homeste.ad  filing  Thus  a  lessee. 
if  his  application  was  filed  first,  could  enter 
the  homestead  and  destroy  crops  or  damage 
buildings,  without  liability  to  the  homestead. 
See  43  CFR  66  2(  b  i   and  43  CFR  66  6 

Furthermore,  when  the  land  was  opened 
to  homestead  filing,  many  entrymen  were 
not  told  of  overriding  oil  and  gas  leases  on 
the  tracts  they  selected  When  they  were 
subsequently  informed  of  that  situation, 
m,tnv  of  them  deemed  It  unfair,  since  a  fiood 
of  leases  had  been  applied  for,  and  granted, 
Ht  a  time  when  the  land  was  subject  to  a 
withdrawal  order,  thus,  the  homestead  en- 
trymen thought  no  other  applications  for 
the  land  existed,  only  to  learn  later  that  such 
applications  were  granted  at  a  time  when 
they-  the  would-be  homesteaders — were 
birred  from  competing.  Insofar  as  priority  of 
filing  applications  was  concerned.  Had  they 
\>ecn  forewarned  of  overriding  leases  at  the 
time  of  their  entry.  It  presumably  would 
have  been  jio.sslblo  to  select  other  land,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  they  would  have  known  the 
ri.sk  to  which  the  land  they  wanted  was  sub- 
ject See  al.so  note  2.  supra  at  195.  197.  201 
wliere  In.^tances  of  damage  were  cited  for 
which  there  were  no  compensation  payments 
forthcoming 

Supra  nntr  2  at  04  See  abo  43  CFR  sec. 
192  71  providing  that  a  homesteader  may 
c  lnto^t  the  classification  of  the  land 
hes  entered  as  "mineral."  To  defeat  the 
required  reservation  to  the  United  States  of 
mineral  rights  to  his  land  contestant  must 
prove  land  w.is  not  known  to  be  valuable  for 
mineral  content  at  time  of  reclassification. 
The  reclassification  document  was  marked 
'  N'lt  for  public  In.'spectlnn  "  Supra  'lote  2. 
Thus.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  for  a 
homestead  entryman  to  refute  a  d(^cumrnt 
he  could   not  have  known  existed 
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Litigation  in  the  area  underscores  the  fact 
that  the  courts'  historical  stand  has  been  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  Department's  cri- 
teria and  procedure  in  the  1957  reclassifi- 
cation of  the  land.  The  reclassification  of 
1957  apparently  was  made,  not  on  the  basis 
of  known  mineral  content,  but  instead,  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  data  that  was  avail- 
able when  the  land  previously  was  classi- 
fied as  nonmlneral."  It  has  long  been  held 
that  In  order  for  land  to  be  classified  as 
mineral.  Its  mineral  character  must  be  clearly 
established. 

In  Davis's  Adrn'r  v.  Wiehbold}'  where  two 
conflicting  patents,  one  mineral  and  one  non- 
mlneral, had  been  issued,  the  court  held  that 
In  order  for  the  mineral  patent  to  be  valid, 
the  land  referred  to  would  have  to  be  known 
to    contain    valuable    minerals    prior   to    the 
issuing  of  the  patent.     In  Steele  v.   Tanana 
Mines    Ry     Co  .•■■    where    plalntlfT    sought   to 
enjoin    the  company   from   building   a   rail- 
road over  a  placer  mining  claim,  the  decision 
favoring  the  railway  company  was  affirmed. 
The  court  held  the  company  had  obtained 
a  right-of-way  from  a  prior  homestead  entry 
claimant   and   the   land   was   not   considered 
so    valuable   for    minerals    as    to    defeat    the 
homestead   entry.'"     The   case   was    cited   as 
controlling    and    the    principle    followed    in 
Meyers   v.    Pratt,''  some    13   years   later.      In 
the  oft-cited  case  of  Diamond  Coal  <t  Coke 
Co.  V.  United  States.'"  where  patents  to  land 
knoyn  to  be  valuable  for  Its  minerals  were 
obtained  fraudulently  and  subsequently  were 
annulled,    the  court   held   that   in  order  for 
the  land  to  be  considered  valuable  for  min- 
erals, the  known  condition  of  the  land  would 
have    to    be   such    as   to  Justify   expenditure 
for    the    profitable    extraction    of    the    min- 
erals.'" 


■   Id  at  99 

'*  139  U.S  507  (18911. 
"148  F.  678  (9th  Clr.  19061 
"In  the  words  of  the  court:  "Doubtless 
colors  of  gold  may  be  found  by  panning  In 
the  dry  bed  of  any  creek  in  Alaska,  and  min- 
ers, upon  such  encouragement,  may  be  will- 
ing to  further  explore  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing gold  In  paying  quantities.  But  such 
prospects  are  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
land  Is  so  valuable  for  mineral  as  to  take 
it  out  of  the  category  of  agricultural  lands 
and  to  establish  Its  character  as  mineral 
land  when  It  comes  to  a  contest  between  a 
mineral  claimant  and  another  claiming  the 
land  under  other  laws  of  the  United  States." 
Id    at  680. 

•■255  P.  765  (1919)  (Held,  colors  of  gold 
found  in  mountain  streams  on  forest  land 
opened  for  agricultural  entry  near  Juneau. 
Alaska,  was  not  sufficient  to  overturn  agri- 
cultural entrant's  claim) . 
-233  US    236  (1914). 

'•Id.  at  239,  240.  "(Ijt  must  appear  at 
the  time  of  the  proceedings  which  resulted 
in  the  patent  the  land  was  known  to  be  val- 
uable for  mineral;  •  •  •  that  the  known 
conditions  at  the  time  of  those  proceedings 
were  plainly  such  as  to  engender  the  t>ellef 
that  the  land  contained  mineral  deposits 
of  such  quality  and  In  such  quantity  as 
would  render  their  extraction  profitable  and 
Justify  expenditures  to  that  end."  The  court 
further  held  that  the  good  faith  of  the  agri- 
cultural entryman  cannot  be  impugned  by 
reason  of  any  subsequent  change  in  condi- 
tions; i.e.,  that  at  the  time  of  entry  his  pur- 
pose was  to  develop  agriculture,  not  to  glean 
a  profit  from  any  potential  mineral  discov- 
ery. See  also;  Dcffeback  v.  Hauke,  115  U.S. 
392  (1885)  (proof  of  land's  known  mineral 
value  at  time  of  entry  determines  whether 
land  is  more  valuable  for  mineral  than  agri- 
cultural purposes);  Bay  v.  Oklahoma  South- 
ern Gas,  Oil  <L-  Mining  Co.,  13  Okla.  425,  73 
P.  936  (1903)  (burden  of  proof  falls  on  party 
all'^ging  land's  mineral  character,  not  on 
homestead  entryman.  to  overcome  nonmin- 
rr  1  cla-ssification) ;  McLcmore  v.  Express  Oil 


In  the  light  of  those  decisions  It  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  no  solid  basis  for  approving  re- 
classification of  all  sedimentary  lands  In 
the  country  as  "prospectively  valuable"  for 
gas  and  oil  in  the  absence  of  some  clear  and 
reasonable  indication  that  the  hitherto  non- 
mineral  portions  of  such  lands  were  valuable 
for  mineral  deposits,  or  were  mineral  In  char- 
acter. This  is  especially  clear  In  the  appar- 
ent absence  of  evidence  of  changed  data  on 
which  to  base  such  a  reclassification. » 

Following  a  July  1957  oil  strike  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  entrymen  were  asked  to 
waive  oil  and  gas  rights  before  final  entry  for 
homesteadlng  was  granted."  By  definition 
"waive"  means  to  relinquish  something  vol- 
untarily, especially,  a  right  which  can  be 
legally  enforced.  If  there  were  no  doubts 
that  the  Government  owned  outright  the 
mineral  contents  of  the  lands  involved  under 
the  April  1957  reclassification,  a  request  for 
a  waiver  from  the  entrsmian — asking  him  to 
relinquish  a  right  which  the  Government  in- 
sisted by  its  Reclassification  Act  that  he  did 
not  have — would  appear  to  be  superfluous. 
It  also  would  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the 
express  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
merely  requires  reservations  in  lands  "known 
to  contain  workable  coal,  oil,  or  gas  deposits 
•  •  •  or  that  may  be  valuable  for  the  coal 
or  gas."  -- 

The  means  by  which  homesteaders  were 
deprived  of  mineral  rights  on  their  home- 
steads raises  the  question  of  whether  the  De- 
partment's action  constituted  a  denial  of 
due  process.  In  United  States  v.  348.62  Acres 
of  Land  In  Anchorage  Recording  District,  et 
al..~'  In  which  the  court  decided  in  favor  of 
a  homestead  entryman  and  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  disputed  lands,  it  was 
said  that  a  qualified  entryman,  who  "enters 
public  land  with  intent  to  acquire  title,  has 
a  vested  right  of  which  he  can  only  be  de- 
prived by  failure  to  comply  with  the  law." 
Also,  it  was  stated  that  where  the  "right  to 
a  patent  has  once  l>ecome  vested  in  a  pur- 
chaser of  public  lands,  it  Is  equivalent,  so  far 
as  the  Government  is  concerned,  to  a  patent 
actually  issued.  The  execution  and  delivery 
of  the  patent  after  the  right  to  it  has  be- 
come complete  are  mere  ministerial  acts  of 
the  officers  charged  with  that  duty."  In 
Orchard  v.  Alexander,'"  where  It  was  disputed 
as  to  which  of  two  entrymen  had  a  better 
claim  to  patented  lands,  the  court  held  that 
lack  of  notice  and  a  hearing  Insofar  as  one 
of  the  interested  parties  was  concerned 
clearly  was  denial  of  due  process. 

These  cases  establish  the  proposition  that 
homesteaders'  rights  cannot  be  taken  away 
arbitrarily.  Here,  the  entryman  had  an  Im- 
plied statutory  right  to  obtain  the  mineral 
rights  to  lands  not  classified  as  mineral  in 
character.  In  the  absence  of  interim  dis- 
covery   of    minerals    on    such    lands.      This 


Co..  158  Cal.  559,  139  Am.  St.  Rep.  147  (min- 
eral claimants  must  show  by  a  "preponder- 
ance of  testimony"  that  land  In  question  is 
more  valuable  for  minerals  than  for  agricul- 
ture before  homestead  claim  can  be  de- 
feated); on  the  latter  point,  see  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
with  precisely  same  holding;  Cresswell  Min- 
ing Co.  V.  Johnson.  8  L.D.  440  (1889);  Dobler 
v.  Northern  Pac.  R.  Co.,  17  LJ5.  103  (1893), 
Winscott  V.  Northern  Pac.  R.  Co..  17  L.D.  274 
(1893),  Aldritt  v.  Northern  Pac.  R.  Co.,  25 
L.D.  349  (1897).  In  McLemore,  supra,  court 
held  mineral  claimants  must  show  land  more 
valuable  for  mining  than  agricultural  pur- 
poses "as  a  present  fact;  not  that  It  might 
possibly  hereafter  develop  minerals  In  such 
quantity,  and  of  such  character,  as  to  estab- 
lish its  mineral  value." 

^  Supra  note  2  at  99. 

='  Id.  at  97. 

■-'-  Supra  note  4. 

-'  10  Alaska  351  (1943). 

•'  157  U.S.  372  (1895). 
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therefore  wu  a  right  which  could  not  be 
destroyea  without,  at  the  very  leaat.  the 
granting  of  due  notice  and  pniper  hearing 
at  which  the  Oorernment  mUht  establUh 
reasonable  ground*  for  tbe  deprlTatlon.  The 
failure  of  notice  and  hearing  thus  would 
^eem  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  procedural  due 
process. 

In  an  opinion  of  the  Solicitor.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  dated  January  27.  1958.*  the 
act  of  July  17.  1914  •• — which  wa«  not  ap- 
plicable In  Alaaka — li  relied  on  as  authority 
for  holding  that  land  "prosperUvely  valu- 
able" for  mlneralB  requires  reservation  to  the 
Government.  "Proepectlvely  valuable"  ap- 
parently Is  equated  In  the  opinion  with 
co«l.  oil.  or  gas  In  character"  as  required 
by  the  1922  act.**  The  language  of  the  1914 
act,  however.  Is  "reported  as  valuable,"  -"' 
a  description  not  synonymous  with  "  pros- 
pectively valuable." 

Casee  hereinbefore  cited  "  Indicate  that 
the  value  of  land  for  mlner.\l  development 
is  not  established  unless  the  mineral  content 
Is  known  sufflclently  to  Induce  Informed  per- 
sons to  expend  money  to  extract  the  minerals 
contained  ■  Yet.  the  Department  approved 
reclassification  of  the  lands  .w  "profipectlvely 
valuable"  without  benefit  of  substantial 
proof  of  the  kind  referred  to  In  cas*'  law.' 
and  tn  former  decisions  of  the  Department 
Itself™  Case  law.  as  we  have  seen  holds 
that  more  than  mere  Inferen -es  are  neces- 
sary to  switch  classification  from  nonmlneral 
to  mineral.  It  would  appear  that  no 
additional  discoveries  of  oil  and  gas  were 
reported  upon  which  to  base  such  a  recl.issl- 
nratlon,  so  broad  as  to  Include  the  US  p>r- 
tlons  of  sedimentary  lands  throughout  the 
North  American  Cont..lnent  ■» 

As  to  entrymen  on  lands  on  which  there 
had  been  no  determination  as  to  mineral 
content,  the  1922  act  would  seem  ♦o  pnwlcle 
that  mineral  rights  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States  only  on  condition  that,  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  a  final  certificate,  It  should  "be  dis- 
covered that  the  lands  are  «)al,  oil  or  gas 
In  character"  "  Therefore,  as  to  such  entry- 
men — Including  the  Kenal  Penlnsu!.*  iiettlers 
herein  Involved — the  deprivation  of  mineral 
rights  by  the  blanket  reclassification  of  April 
1957  would  appear  to  be  an  obvious  ultra 
vires  action. 

As  to  land  on  which  homestead  clalm.s 
had  not  been  filed  as  of  the  date  of  the  re- 
classification, a  somewhat  more  difficult 
problem  of  statutory  Interpretation  Is  In- 
volved The  act  reqiilres  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  mineral  rights  of  lands 
"known  to  contain  workable  coal,  oil  or  gixs 
deposits,"  or  lands  "that  may  be  valuable  for 
the  coal,  oil,  or  gas  contained  therein  ""  ■ 
Does  the  latter  alternative  clause  represent 
authority  for  Department  reclassification  In 
the  absence  of  objective  evidence  of  actual 
existence  of  such  mineral  depoelts''  The 
Solicitor  of   the  Department.   In   the   memo- 


=«6S  ID.  30,  Opinion  M  3«4«3  (Not*.— 
Prior  to  1930.  Department  of  the  Interior 
land  decisions  were  abbreviated  L  D  ,  see 
note  19,  supra  With  volume  53  In  1930,  the 
Public  Lands  reference  was  dropped  from 
title  and  citations  thereafter  referred  to  as 
ID  K 

"SB  Stat.  509,  30  U  S  C.  121-123 

-"'  Supra  note  5. 

■^  Supra  note  28 

^  McLemcrre  v.  Eipre^t  Oil  Co  .  supra  note 
19-,  Diamond  Coal  <t  Coke  v  Vnitrd  States. 
supra  note  18. 

*  Supra  note  29 

"  Supra  notes  18  and  19 

"  See  note  19.  supra. 

■-"  Supra  note  2  at  pp.  250  253. 

>'  See  notes  4  and  S,  supra. 

»=rbld. 


randum  of  January  27,  1958,"  wtmld  seem  to 
take  the  afflmaaUve  poslUoo.  relying  prima* 
rlly  uu  the  cuntentiun  that  Congress"  Intent 
was  to  recjulre  mUierai  reservation  In  lands 
■'reporU'd  or  believed  to  be  vaJiiable  ""  How- 
ever, it  l«  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Con- 
gress Inter.ded  such  a  belief'  to  be 
esiabiiiihed  in  an  arbitrary  and  ( aprictoua 
manner,  based  uii  nothing  more  than  mere 
conjecture  on  the  fwirt  of  the  Deparuneut. 
The  Department  rf-ersed  lt«  '  belirf  <is  to 
the  nature  uf  the  lands  Involved,  without 
benefit  of  any  new  d.ita  or  evidence  as  tu 
mineral  content.  In  Its  blanket  reclashUi- 
catlon  order.  Whatever  the  conpresalonal 
Intent,  it  would  not  seem  U>  provide  juaii.'i- 
cution    for    arbitrary    action 

The  .Ma.ska  lands  aJletted  were  wr.hdtnwn. 
in  1948.  from  all  entry  sale,  location,  or  f.ei- 
tiement  until  19:32.  vklien  graduaKy.  by  Bj)e- 
citic  bUicks  of  hoint'siead  tracts,  they  were 
again  ofjened  for  agricultural  entry  During 
the  time  of  the  withdrawal,  and  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  the  withdrawal 
order,  the  I>epariment  of  the  interior  nr- 
cepteU  and  granted  oil  and  gas  applications 
to  lease,  or  offers  to  lease,  mucb  of  'he  land,' 
a  situation  which  n>any  homesteaders.  Ig- 
norant "(  ou'ataiiUin?  lea»ea.  deemed  un- 
fair * 

When  S  1670  was  intro<Uice<l  it  met  with 
the  {'pP'*itlori  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
teric  r.  and  was  not  finally  parsed  until  late 
In  lf»60.  and  then  in  modified  form.  l)ecom- 
Ing  Public  Law  86  7a9  The  original  version 
would  ha\e  extended  quitclaims  bv  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  gas  .ind  oil  rights  in  favor  of 
several  hundred  homesteaders  In  the  process 
of  proving  up  on  latids  they  had  enteretl.  but 
who  had  r.ot  yet  received  final  patent.  The 
final  version,  hiiwpvir.  was  limited  to  those 
who  had  entered  the  once-wt'hdr.iwn  land."; 
of  tl'.e  Kenal  Peninsula,  and  who  h.-ul  met 
e\erv  requirement  a.t  provided  In  the  home- 
stead s'atutes.  exce|it  fur  submission  of  llniil 
prorf  of  eritry  as  of  J.ily  23.  IU.^7,  the  dale 
of  the  announcement  of  the  oil  strike  <jn  ttic 
Kenal.  The  Department  of  the  int«'rujr  ac- 
cepted this  version,  since  the  Secretary  felt 
that  some  homeKt/eaders  who  might  have 
submitted  t^.iial  proof  prior  to  the  oil  strike 
may  have  refrained  from  doing  so  due  to  the 
existence  uf  a  suspenaion  order  of  the  Depart- 
ment tn  granting  use  uf  land  In  the  area 
for  a  LS-month  period  prior  to  Uie  oi!  dis- 
covery • 

Since  passiige  of  the  ac',  some  twvi  dozen 
entrymen  of  those  affected  have  rec-elved 
final  patents  to  their  homesteads,  which 
grant  them  full  subeurface  or  mineral  rlght.< 
to  the  land,  according  to  decisions  by  the 
Departjnent  of  the  Interior 

In  view  of  the  language  of  the  statutes 
and  past  practii-es  of  the  Oeological  Survey 
In  cl.isslfylng  public  land  tracts  individually 
as  well  as  case  decisions  on  the  subject,  the 
1957  action  of  the  Department  approving 
the  reclassification  of  the  lands  would  ap- 
pear to  be  questionable  from  both  legal  and 
equitable  standpoints,  as  well  as  f)erha[)a 
amounting  to  an  ultra  vires  act  Control  of 
the  mineral  rights  to  those  lands  In  ail 
probability  would  have  reverted  to  poten- 
tial homestead  patentees  at  expiration  of 
the  leases.  In  many  Instances  at  least.  If 
classification  had  continued  on  the  basis  of 
known  mineral  character  of  the  lands.  Those 
rights  have  now  been  denied  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Alaaka  homestead  entrymen  who 
had  not  received  patents  to  the  Uuid  prior 
to  July  23,  1957,  because  "f  the  questionable 
reclassification. 


"  Supra  note  25 

'  Supra  note  2  at  9<J.  97 

"  Supra  note  11 

■•Supra  note  2  at  186  187 


It  should  be  clearly  noted  that  section  1 
of  the  act  i>f  September  14,  I960"'  (8.  1870), 
in  no  way  nullifies  or  reverses  the  action  of 
the  Department.  In  Uiat  sense.  It  is  nut  a 
complete  remedy.  The  view  lios  been  ex- 
pressed tliat  the  rights  denied  homeNtead 
entry  men  In  this  manner  should  have  beeii 
restored  by  odmluLbtruUve  action  within  the 
Department  itscll  "  in  lis  limited  form  as 
passed  by  Congress,  the  measure  excludf.> 
honieateadiTS  from  it*  pru^Lsions  unless  thi-y 
were  located  on  tlie  Kenal^enlnsula.  Home- 
steaders In  other  locations  of  the  vaat  land 
>irt'.u>  uf  Alasica,  who  may  luive  been  subjc. ; 
to  the  H.une  luequlties,  were  denied  any  form 
of  It'guiair.e  relief  «hen  the  original  ver&lou 
of  Uie  bin  waji  amended  severely  Thus,  S 
1670  w.t»  result. ted  to  what  amounts  to  a 
pri.  ate  relief  bill  f^r  a  handful  of  home- 
.'.•e.iilirs  E'.en  th  ugh  the  orlgltval  version 
of  the  me.vhure  w.i.s  bro.ider  In  BCoi)e.  It 
w  lUUl  not  have  reversed  or  amended  tlie 
iH-p.irt ment  s  acti  in  Thus,  any  such  relief 
me.isure  Is  seen  as  less  desirable  than  would 
be  departnient.il  action  to  reverse  what  may 
ha\e  Ijeen  an  abise  of  power  by  the  Dc- 
pnrtnirnt 

Joseph  Barwra 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  NEGRO  FAM- 
ILIES TO  THE  NORTH 

Mr  KEATINO  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mnid  my  di.stimniishpd  colleairue  from 
Nfw  York  for  calling  attention  to  a 
.shocking  .Situation  In  our  Nation. 

Mr  President,  as  we  are  about  to  en- 
pafje  In  debate  on  the  basic  rights  of 
American  citizens,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
lake  note  of  press  reports  to  the  effect 
that  vkhite  citiz<>nfi  councils  are  plan- 
ning to  exjwrt  Negro  families  by  giving 
them  one-way  bus  transportation  to 
nnrliiern  cities  such  as  Washington  and 
New  York.  I  commend  the  attitude,  of 
which  we  have  read,  taken  by  New  York 
that  it  will  receive  these  expatriates  of 
olht-r  States  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  basic  laws. 

Mr  President,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Senate  con-sider  the  words  Inscribed  on 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  that  all 
Ameiican.s  do  so  This  inscription  was 
not  desmncd  a.s  a  welcome  to  New  York 
Cily,  but  to  the  Nation.  It  is  shocking 
at  this  dat«'  in  our  hLstor>'  to  discover 
that  some  of  our  fellow  Americans  can- 
not find  a  home  and  opportunity  in  land 
their  forefathers  were  brought  to  more 
tlian  a  century  ago.  I  cannot  believe 
tliat  the  cruel  and  callous  actions  of  the 
White  Citizens  Council  represent  the 
sentimonLs  of  any  substantial  group  in 
our  populaiion.  either  in  the  North  or 
South, 

We  all  know  our  brethren  from  the 
South  have  the  .same  compassion  that 
those  of  the  North  have;  I  cannot  l)elleve 
this  small  ^roup  speaks  for  any  substan- 
tial number  of  the  people  of  any  area  of 
our  country. 

But  where  are  the  voices  of  protest 
and  Indignation?  Have  they  been 
drowned  out  by  fear  or  by  years  of  com- 
placent acceptance  of  the  second-class 


'Supra  note  1 
Supra  note  2  at  211. 


Status  under  which  Negro  citizens  have 
suffered? 

Incidents  such  as  these  portray  in  hu- 
man terms  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  this  effort  for  civil-rights  legisla- 
tu  n  means. 

Our  great  communications  media  can 
do  much  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  significance  of  the  debate  we  start 
today  by  publishing  pictures  of  the 
statue  of  Liberty  on  front  pages  and 
t-elevislon  screens,  dramatizing  for  all 
Americans  our  responsibility  to  uphold 
the  principles  upon  which  our  Republic 
was  founded. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  all 
other  Senators  seeking  recognition  in  the 
morning  hour  have  been  recognized,  I 
seek  recognition  again  in  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  morning 
hour  over' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas  desires  recogni- 
tion. I  shall  take  my  seat,  for  I  am  not 
entitled  to  recognition  until  all  other 
Senators  seeking  recognition  have  been 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  may 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  i 


THE  LITERACY  TEST  BILL 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  finish  one  sentence  I  began  when 
I  was  last  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  at 
least  in  the  possibility  of  facing  a  his- 
toric moment,  when  there  may  be  a  suc- 
cessful vote  to  close  debate  in  connection 
with  the  debate  on  a  civil  rights  bill.  If 
so.  it  will  be  the  first  such  event  in  his- 
tory. I  think  it  is  highly  desirable,  and 
I  think  it  is  richly  deserved  by  the  unani- 
mous findings  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  upon  which  the  measure 
which  is  to  be  before  us  is  based. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
chances  for  such  a  motion  being  success- 
ful will  be  very  materially  enhanced  if 
there  is  truly  a  recognition  of  what  is 
occurring,  how  s<;rious  it  is,  and  the  des- 
peration or  extremism  to  which  people 
can  be  driven  by  the  persistence  of  such 


a  situation  as  we  find  in  respect  to  voting, 
and  other  violations  of  basic  civil  rights 
in  one  area  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hasten  to  point  out 
that  of  course  there  are  violations  of  such 
rights  in  other  areas  of  our  country,  in- 
cluding the  North,  but  in  those  areas  the 
whole  governmental  machinery  and  the 
whole  social  climate  are  in  favor  of  re- 
dressing people's  rights  and  not  denying 
them. 

Finally.  I  wi.sh  to  .say  that  I  hope  what 
is  happening  in  New  Orleans  may  give  to 
the  American  people  enough  realization 
of  what  is  at  stake,  both  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world,  so  that  they  will 
use  their  influence  in  terms  of  marshal- 
ing public  opinion  to  help  us  see,  at  long 
last,  that  there  is  an  effective  cloture 
vote.  I  believe  that,  coupled  with  the 
full  effort  of  the  administration  in  this 
area,  as  well  as  our  effort  on  the  minority 
side,  may  have  a  desirable  result. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  join  with  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating!,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
commend  me  for  raising  the  question — 
and  I  commend  him — in  the  hope  and  the 
prayer  that  there  will  be  an  expression  of 
very  keen  feelings  on  the  part  of  our 
fellow  Americans  from  the  South  with 
respect  to  the  shameful  exhibition  in  New 
Orleans.  We  know  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  very  fine,  high-minded  Ameri- 
cans in  our  Southern  States.  It  will  be 
very  good  for  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
hear  from  them  in  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  unfinished  business  which  the 
Senator  asks  be  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  James  M.  Norman,  H.R.  1361. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Was  that  bill  made 
the  unfinished  business  yesterday,  or  on 
what  day? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  One 
day  last  week;  April  17. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  has 
any  announcement  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  to  his 
intention?  We  have  been  reading  in 
the  newspapers  a  good  many  stories  as 
to  what  is  to  be  proposed.  We  have 
heard  from  Senators  on  the  floor  that  a 
certain  piece  of  proposed  legislation  will 
be  brought  before  the  Senate. 

Has  any  official  announcement  been 
made  as  to  what  vehicle  is  to  be  used 
to  bring  this  proposed  legislation  before 
the  Senate?  If  so,  it  has  escaped  my 
attention.    I  must  confess  I  was  not  on 


the  floor  yesterday.  The  Senate  was 
briefly  in  session,  and  it  adjourned  be- 
fore I  was  able  to  get  over. 

We  from  my  part  of  the  world  know- 
that  in  election  years  we  must  look  out 
for  one  of  these  biennial  invasions  of 
the  South  by  people  who  find  nothing 
whatever  wrong  in  their  own  areas  but 
who  desire  to  see  that  all  the  people  of 
the  South  live  and  act  according  to  their 
concepts.  I  know  certain  voices  become 
very  strong  in  these  election  years. 

However,  I  should  like  to  know — if  the 
frailties  of  the  southern  people  are  to 
be  corrected — as  to  what  is  the  vehicle 
which  the  distinguished  leadership  in- 
tends to  use  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  There  was  no 
notice  given  to  anyone  I  know  of  that 
the  bill,  which  is  the  unfinished  business, 
would  be  the  vehicle;  but,  as  long  as  the 
Senator  has  raised  the  question,  this  will 
be  the  vehicle  for  the  literacy  test 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  May  I  inquire,  Mr, 
President,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  before  the  subcom- 
mittee have  been  printed?  I  do  not 
expect  the  Senators  to  restrain  them- 
selves from  proceeding  with  the  bill  to 
await  any  detailed  study  and  considera- 
tion given  before  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee  as  is  the  case  with 
other  legislation,  but  I  know  that  the 
subcommittee  has  pursued  the  hearings 
very  vigorously.  I  saw  some  of  the 
statements  presented  to  the  subcommit- 
tee and  found  them  to  be  very  enlight- 
ening. I  should  like  to  inquire  as  to 
whethe.-  or  not  those  hearings  have  been 
printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  no  knowledge  as  to  the  print- 
ing of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervin]  have  been  concluded  and 
that  they  are  in  galley  proof  and  will  be 
available  in  the  next  day  or  so.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  they  will  be  on  the 
desks  of  all  Senators  long  before  this 
debate  is  concluded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  anjrthing 
to  do  with  it,  the  hearings  will  be  printed. 
When  hearings  have  been  held,  I  think 
the  hearings  should  be  made  available 
before  the  discussion  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  commenced.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  knows  that  is  the  general  prac- 
tice; that  we  usually  have  printed  copies 
of  hearings  available. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  charge 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervih]  with  any  derelic- 
tion as  to  processing  the  hearings.    If 
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such  a  charge  has  been  made.  I  have  not 
seen  It. 

Of  course,  we  get  Into  some  rather 
weird  situations  when  we  meet  proposed 
legislation  of  this  tsrpe  to  cc»ne  before  the 
Senate.  Jud^ln«r  from  the  issue  which 
has  been  drawn  In  dlstinp^uished  papers, 
such  as  the  New  York  Times,  which 
somewhat  sets  the  tone  for  the  so-called 
liberal  press  in  this  country,  as  set  forth 
in  an  article  I  read  on  yesterday,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  issue  which  the  Senator 
says  the  Senate  will  consider,  that  it  is 
claimed  a  erroup  of  sadistic  southerners, 
inspired  by  the  most  sordid  motives,  de- 
sires to  take  advantafire  of  our  Ne£;ro  citi- 
zens. I  should  like  to  read  a  part  of  the 
article  from  yesterday's  New  York 
Times : 

The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  U)Uth  ofT  .1 
talking  match  Tuesday  over  the  admliils- 
tratloai  major  civil  rights  proposal  for  tlius 
session. 

Tb«  Issue  will  be  a  bill  to  linut  discrimi- 
natory use  of  literacy  tests  to  keep  Negroes 
from  TOtlng  in  the  South.  The  measure 
would  declare  anyone  with  a  sixth-grade 
educatliMi  literate  for  voting  purposes 

Southerners  have  sworn  to  flght  the  liter- 
acy bill  to  the  end.  Their  weapon  will  be 
tcilk.  They  have  made  clear  that,  if  neces- 
sary, they  wlM  open  a  full-scale  flUbuster 

So  far  as  I  am  advised,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  questioning  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  bill,  that  somehow  slipped  by 
it  has  seldom  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  depend  upon  our  most 
prominent  media  of  communication  for 
the  transmission  of  news  that  a  very 
serious  constitutional  question  ls  in- 
volved in  the  issue,  and  that  the  south- 
erners, whose  sole  weapon  thi.s  article 
charges  will  be  talk,  feel  that  we  arc 
armed  with  what  was  once  a  weapon 
more  potent  than  the  good  blade  E.xcali- 
bur  when  borne  by  King  Arthur— and 
that  Is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  are  convinced  that  we  are  living  up 
to  our  obligations  imder  our  oaths  of 
ofBce  to  oppose  the  measure  with  every 
means  at  our  command  because  it  of- 
fends express  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. As  I  have  said,  we  know  that 
biennially  we  shall  be  confronted  with 
proposed  legislation  of  the  sort  we  are 
now  talking  about.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  it  is  always  presented  in  an 
election  year. 

I  try  to  read  the  hearings  held  in  re- 
sard  to  such  proposed  legislation.  I  had 
noticed  in  such  of  the  hearings  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see  that  practically  every 
witnen.  including  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  dean  of  the  Harvtird  Law  School, 
who  presides  over  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission.  stated  to  the  committee  that 
there  were  existing  laws  dealing  with 
the  abuses  this  bill  claims  to  attempt  to 
remedy. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I 
believe  there  are  more  laws,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  aimed  at  punihihing  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote 
than  there  are  laws  to  protect  any  two 
or  three  other  rights  inherent  in  citizen- 
ship tn  the  United  States 


I  see  that  it  Ls  contended  there  are  100 
counties  in  which  voting  rights  have 
been  violated.  I  daresay  there  are  al- 
most 3.000  counties  in  which  the  crime 
of  murder  is  committed.  If  voting  rights 
arc  a'ithheld  and  denied.  It  is  a  criminal 
offense.  We  know  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  the  United  States  has  a  vast 
horde  of  law>-ers  at  its  disposal.  My 
latest  information  is  that  there  are  al- 
mo^  t  2,000  .^uch  lawyer.s  ir;  the  employ  of 
the  Ju.stice  Department  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers  The  taxpayers 
are  al.so  defraying  their  expens*^s  to  travel 
about  the  country  If  the  mattrr  were 
pur.sued  with  zeal  it  .seem.s  to  me  that 
tho.se  2.000  lawyers  should  cover  the  100 
countie.s  in  which  there  are  claimed  vio- 
lations, and  the  violators  could  b*-  pun- 
ished under  existing  law.  without  our 
undertaking  by  simplt-  statut<'  to  rcfx-al 
two  clauses  of  the  Constitution  uf  the 
United  States. 

I  am  well  aware  that  certain  fiKani/a- 
tions  that  are  very  potent  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  o\ir  country  are  pressing  the 
issue  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
certain  political  organizations  have  ad- 
vi.sed  the  present  administration  to  get 
rid  of  the  South,  drive  It  out  of  the  Drm- 
ocratic  Party,  and  make  their  big  play 
an  effort  to  get  the  votes  of  those  in  the 
cities  to  which  the  people  have  now 
moved  and  live  in  vast  number.s  There 
are  creat  ma.s.ses  of  seething  humanity 
in  the  cities  I  am  aware  that  such  ad- 
vice has  been  given.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  seen  fit  to  demand  a  new  law 
when  he  well  knows  there  are  existing 
law.s  under  which  violations  could  be 
pro.secuted  I  do  not  know  of  any  con- 
tention that  has  been  made  anywhere 
that  Federal  judges  or  Federal  juries  in 
the  Southern  States  have  failed  up  to  the 
present  time  to  do  justice  in  any  of  the 
cases  that  have  been  brought  in  that 
area. 

Never  in  the  history  of  thus  country 
has  the  Federal  judiciary  been  as  sub- 
servient to  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  it  IS  at  the  present  time.  In 
case  after  case  we  have  seen  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Umted  States  take  the  briefs 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice — 
sometimes  as  amicus  curtate ;  not  even  a 
party  to  the  case — transpose  the  wording 
of  the  brief  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  haixl  down  what  they  solemnly,  but 
somewhat  erroneously,  have  designated 
as  "their  decision"  or    their  opinion." 

With  a  few  heroic  exceptions  the  in- 
ferior Federal  courts  have  vied  with  each 
other  to  see  which  could  stretch  the  mast 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  farthest. 

When  the  Department  has  said  that 
there  are  laws  covering  every  incident 
of  which  complaint  is  made,  it  is  difficult 
to  imderstand  why  an  issue  should  be 
brought  here  that  would  wipe  out  the 
right  of  States  to  prescribe  qualiflca- 
tiotis  and  confuse  that  issue  with  alleged 
denial  of  qualified  voters  to  register.  It 
is  certainly  not  necessary  to  twist  or  dis- 
tort the  Constitution  tn  this  fa.shfon 
^hen  there  are  existing  laws  which  could 


be  u.sed  to  pimlsh  offenses  which,  we  are 
told,  are  limited  to  100  of  the  3.000  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  claim 
that  tlie  Attorney  General  ot  the  United 
.states  is  too  lazy  to  set  in  motion  the 
va."!t  Federal  machinery  of  almost  2,000 
lawyei-s.  the  FBI.  and  all  the  other  pow- 
ers he  has  He  is  a  man  of  action  and 
enney  He  Jias  not  hesitated  to  utilize 
.such  iK)wer  in  the  prosecution  of  gang- 
sters and  labor  leaders  who.  In  his  view, 
were  somewhat  out  of  line.  He  has  not 
hesitated  to  U5;e  that  Ri-eat  power  tn  the 
pa.st  2  wetk.s  U)  require  the  most  mighty 
men  in  industry  and  business  to  knuckle 
down  to  the  demands  of  our  central 
C>o\err.ment 

Hut  in  this  peculiar  category  of  ca.ses 
m  which  theie  is  demand  for  legislation 
bv  tlie  groups  to  which  I  have  referred. 
lie  IS  not  willing  to  utilize  existing  law 
which  he  and  other  witnesses  have  stated 
cover  .such  cases,  but  Is  demanding  new 
and  revolutionary  le^Lslation  to  repeal 
two  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and.  In 
addition,  to  invade  the  lawful  domain 
the  powers  and  the  riyhts  of  the  several 
.States 

Mr  President,  that  is  very  strong  evi- 
dtrice  to  me  that  the  proposed  legLsla- 
tion.  to  repre.sent  it  in  even  the  most 
kindly  light,  has  a  somewhat  political 
flavor.  I  believe  that  the  right  to  have 
a  vote  counted  fairly  when  it  has  be«i 
cast  IS  as  important  as  the  right  to  avoid 
other  disci  iminatory  practices  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  State  qualification  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  registration  of  voters. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELI.      Not  at  this  time. 

Mr  President.  I  have  heard  contention 
aftt'r  contention  with  respect  to  frauds 
of  one  kind  or  another  that  take  place 
in  great  cities  in  which  machine  bosses 
control  politics.  We  do  not  hear  any- 
thing on  the  floor  of  the  Benate  about 
that  No  legislation  is  proposed  that 
would  say.  We  are  going  to  see  that  the 
bo.sses  who  control  the  huge  cities  of  the 
United  States  do  not  exploit  the  great 
ix)wer  that  is  theirs,  financial  and  otiier- 
wise.  to  control  the  votes  of  thousands 
of  citizens  of  those  communities."  These 
are  Eiccepted  as  minor  matters.  They 
are  merely  little  peccadilloes,  not  worthy 
of  any  consideration  whatever.  They  are 
not  brought  up  here  or  presented  as  bills 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Of 
course  we  understand  that  the  white  peo- 
ple In  the  South  must  be  made  the  whip- 
ping boy  In  1960  the  Democratic  Party 
with  the  help  of  the  South,  gained  con- 
trol of  both  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  may  be  that  the  ADA  and  simi- 
lar groups  uere  right  when  they  said 
that  tlic  present-day  Democratic  Party 
would  be  much  better  off  If  th^  South 
wore  driven  out  of  the  party. 

Mr  President,  if  we  are  driven  out  of 
the  hou.se  of  our  fathers  we  will  take 
with  us  in  that  last  hour  when  we  go. 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  democ- 
racy of  Jefferson  and  Jackson — the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  We  will 
still  be  opposing  all  efforts  to  twist,  dis- 
tort or  destroy  that  priceless  charter. 
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We  understand,  of  course,  that  in  cer- 
tain areas  the  Constitution  is  considered 
to  be  completely  outmoded.  Some  people 
have  put  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
ill  about  the  samo  category,  and  consider 
the  Constitution  as  just  so  much  of  a 
hindrance  m  ihe  great  march  to  prog- 
iivss  they  would  lead  if  unhampered  by 
the  limitations  on  imbridled  power  found 
m  that  document.  Being  afraid  that  a 
direct  jimking  of  the  Constitution  would 
arouse  our  p)eopli?,  they  have  resorted  to 
a  whittling  process  in  court  and  Con- 
gress to  destroy  it  by  degrees. 

So  ii  the  ADA  is  successful  in  driving 
us  out  of  the  Democratic  Party,  we  will 
at  least  carry  with  us  the  Jeffersonian 
and  Jacksonian  principles  and  will  have 
a  Democratic  Party  that  will  appeal  to 
more  than  the  temporary  passions  and 
prejudices  of  th?  great  mass  of  people 
who  live  in  the  ci  :ies  of  the  United  States. 

The  odds  against  us  are  great  enough, 
as  we  undertake  to  defend  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Unit<?d  States,  without  also 
having  our  a<'tions  misrepresented 
constantly,  day  after  day,  hour  after 
hour,  as  merely  a  i  effort  to  keep  Negroes 
in  the  South  fron  voting.  In  my  own 
State  of  Georgia,  the  voting  by  Negroes 
IS  the  least  of  our  racial  Issues.  I  know 
that  the  Civil  Rif  ht«  Commission  stated 
that  there  are  i.wo  or  three  counties 
where  they  are  not  registered.  If  that 
is  true  and  force  or  coercion  has  been 
the  cause  the  action  is  in  violation  of 
already  existing  jaw.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute 
such  cases,  as  they  prosecute  other  cate- 
gories of  offenses.  There  are  over  200,000 
Negroes  registeretl  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  they  vote  as  freely  as  the  white 
people  do.  Their  rights  in  that  regard 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  white  peo- 
ple and  their  bloc  voting  has  been  con- 
trolling in  some  of  our  elections. 

My  attitude  toward  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  based  on  the  fact  that  I  am 
completely  convinced — and  I  am  not  re- 
ferring in  any  invidious  fashion  to  the 
two  authors  of  the  bill — that  this  is  an 
attempt  by  force  to  brmg  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  in  an  effort  to  rewrite  the  Con- 
stitution without  going  through  the 
amending  process  that  is  prescribed  in 
that  document. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  issue  that 
can  be  properly  solved  in  our  system  of 
Kovemment  on  the  theory  that  the  "end 
justifies  the  means,"  especially  if  It 
means  wiping  out  portions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Unite(^  States  by  simple 
statute. 

As  I  have  said,  some  of  us  feel  that  we 
are  under  enough  handicap  by  reason 
of  a  paucity  of  numbers,  without  being 
compelled  to  fight  under  the  illusion,  as 
the  country  is  being  told  over  and  over, 
that  we  are  undertaking  to  persecute  and 
tread  down  upon  our  Negro  citizens  In 
the  South. 

I  wish  to  say  to  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  still  have  some  freedom  of  action 
in  the  Senate,  and  who  still  exercise  in- 
dependence of  action,  that  they  might 


well  consider  long  and  prayerfully  the 
wisdom  of  making  this  proposed  excur- 
sion with  the  "end  Justifies  the  means" 
people.  We  will  undertake  to  see  to  It 
that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  it  long  and,  we  hope,  they  will 
ponder  it  prayerfully. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  will  come 
a  time  when  those  who  play  politics  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
will  be  hoist  by  their  own  petard. 
After  the  Constitution  has  been  twisted 
and  distorted,  the  time  will  come 
when  constitutional  guarantees  will  have 
been  eliminated,  and  they  will  find  the 
same  weapons  used  against  them.  They 
might  well  consider  that  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  regard  this  matter  to  be  of 
vital  importance,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  issue.  I  do  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  and 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  comment  on  a  statement 
of  the  Attorney  General.  It  is  a  very 
brief  statement.  He  made  the  following 
statement  on  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

Our  experience  shows  that  existing  laws 
are  Inadequate.  The  problem  Is  deep  rooted 
and  of  long  standing.  It  demands  a  solu- 
tion which  cannot  t>€  provided  by  lengthy 
litigation  on  a  piecemeal,  county-by-county 
basis.  Until  there  Is  further  action  by  Con- 
gress, thousands  of  Negro  citizens  of  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  read  that 
statement.  Of  course  I  read  it.  How- 
ever, there  are  also  other  clauses  and 
conclusions  in  the  Attorney  General's 
testimony.  I  do  not  have  the  text  of  it 
before  me.  He  explicitly  stated  that 
there  were  laws  in  existence  which  deal 
with  this  subject.  That  is  a  plea  in  con- 
fession and  avoidance.  He  is  taking  the 
easy  road.  He  says  he  wants  Congress 
to  legislate  rather  than  expect  him  to 
prosecute  under  existing  laws.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  foimd  a 
condition  to  exist  in  a  hundred  counties. 
Of  course  I  do  not  regard  their  state- 
ment as  wholly  objective.  Assuming  it 
is  correct,  why  does  not  the  Government 
institute  a  number  of  lawsuits,  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  that  Department?  Certainly 
the  Department  is  adequately  staffed. 
It  has  multiplied  the  number  of  its 
lawyers  in  recent  years.  Of  course,  the 
Attorney  General  had  to  try  in  some 
way  to  justify  the  bill  he  had  drawn. 
Either  he  or  some  other  witness  stated 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  findings  of 
fact  which  were  in  it,  the  bill  would  not 
be  constitutional.  I  do  not  quote  ver- 
batim, but  certainly  that  was  the  in- 
ference he  drew. 

Since  when  can  findings  of  fact  in  a 
statute  be  used  as  justification  for  the 
wiping  out  of  two  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States?    I  care  not 


how  deplorable  a  situation  may  be;  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  can- 
not legally  be  repealed  except  through 
the  process  of  constitutional  amendment 
and  letting  the  people  of  the  country 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  such  a 
proposal,  as  is  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

We  know  who  are  the  forces  behind 
the  bill.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  the 
publicity,  the  opposition  to  this  move- 
ment is  being  waged  by  honest  men  who 
firmly  believe  that  they  are  fulfilling 
their  oaths  to  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Jordan  in  the  chair).  The  question  is, 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  right  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  in  order  to  have  a  quorum  pres- 
ent before  the  question  is  determined. 
I  have  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  may  be  outmoded;  but  one  of  the 
few  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
is  written  mto  the  rules  of  the  Senate  is 
that  a  quorum  shall  be  present  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  I  demand  the 
enforcement  of  that  rule. 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

|No.  45  Leg.] 

Boggs  Humphrey  Smathers 

Cannon  Jackson  Sparkman 

Capehart  Javits  Stennls 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Jordan  Symington 

Curtis  Keating  Talmadge 

Dirksen  Iiianafield  Thurmond 

Douglas  McCleU&n  Tower 

Dworsbak  Monroney  Wiley 

Gruenlng  Moss  Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden  Pastore  WUUams,  Del. 

Hill  Russell  Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Holland  Saltonstall 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  but 
before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  making  the  suggestion  that 
a  quorum  was  not  present.  I  express  the 
hope  that  from  now  on  there  will  be 
much  more  than  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  25.  1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wist'ONSiH 

IN    IHY  SENATK  OF  THK  UNITED  SIAIS-S 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1962 

Ml.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  lh<-  1962 
shippmg  season  through  the  Clreat 
Lakes-St  Lawrencf  sy.st^'in  oiK-'iu-d 
yesterday. 

As  thiUK^  look  now.  the  traffic  de- 
spite some  opening  problems — will  ex- 
ceed the  volume  of  previous  years 

Around  the  Great  Lakes— and  partic- 
ularly in  my  home  State  of  Wiscon.sm 
trade,  busmess.  shipping,  and  other  in- 
terests are  lookmg  forward  to  economic 
beaefitji  from  tiie  expansion  of  trade  fu; 
the  season. 

Recently,  while  in  Sturgeon  Bay.  \Vi.>  . 
I  was  privileged  to  discuss  some  of  Uie 
major  aspect3  of  the  outlook  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts 
from  the  address  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpus 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
prmted  m   the  Rccgro.  as  follow..-. 

EX(  FRPTS      or      ADDHr.SS       BY       Hon        .\'  fWSO*  << 
WlUT 

Friends,  a  bright  economic  outln. )tt  f  r 
Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  depeiicls  \:p<,i: 
rniixlmum  utilization  of  all  our  ec'):;,,ir.u' 
fxitentlals 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  dlsini-'v'ts  i*i'h  -.''■; 
the  greatest  economic  dcveli'pmpi.*  since 
the  westward  thrust  of  railroad.s  Tti.it  Is.  tiie 
St   Lawrence  Seaway 

As  author  of  the  seaway  Uw  I  ,ini  particu- 
larly gratlfled  by  the  benefit*  annually  accru- 
ing to  Wisconsin  and  the  whr>le  drpif  lAken 
rei?lan. 

Followlug  Its  completion  lu  19,j9  there  ha.s 
been  a  marked  Increased  In:  tr.itlc  and  cum- 
merce,  more  Jobs,  expanalon  of  services  and 
other  enterprises,  more  deinaiid  and  mar- 
kets for  our  goods  and  services,  grea'er  ac- 
tivity for  our  water,  rail  and  road  trans- 
portatUm  enterprises;  greater  concentrathin 
of  national  interest  upon  Wisconsin  aiul  the 
Great  L>aJtes  as  a  mecca  for  tourism  .md  thf-r 
economic  rewards 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  transp<^rtn- 
tion  poMcles  of  both  government  and  non- 
government Interests  have  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately revised  to  t«ke  advantage  of  the 
se:\wt7 


Ii;  my  Judjjmen*  th;^  u  aSwilii  ••Iv  e?  en- 
■:al  if  the  ei'ocioniy  Is  U)  lx*i;et1'  l;')in  t:.«> 
f   i'.'.  ;  i<   •  e : .  •  ;  1 '  s    .  r  ' ! i e   a  a te r »  a > 

'      Till       IU«2      ^>IIPPIN^     SIJVM).N      »OB      St\W\T 

Foll.iwlnt?  tlie  winter  ice  breaku]).  lh<- 
1 962  shipping  schedule  is  t,,  open  alxiut  n.  ;<1  - 
.^prll        Unf(>rt u!ntely,     trie    >  >>inpiex     *  i'«t- 

II. 
l.'.e 
ir.e 
'r<l 


ear  I  V 

•   U   a 

.ir[ 

n.iik 

.    •»  k  - 


tv 


way  system  of  liflink;  and  li<*ennt^  !m.. 
tr.iJisit.  to  and  fri.im  the  Grt  il  L<ilif.-»  t 
ocean  develops  dlfflcult  le."'  Ir'H;  tln.e  '  , 
Hecenlly,  fsir  example  there  wis  >  •»■[ 
l.Tipairment     of     the     ElHri.ndwcr     I'h-k 

R»"oi  .(^nlzini?    the    slgn.flcnn   e    '>(    ms 
.p«vi.j.^    fur    the    shlpp  ng   sea.s  i:      tti«". 
real  need  for  expeditious  at'iori  b>   ihe 
i)f  Engineers  U)  .uialvze  ihe  d.i!i.-i^.i>  ii. 
lug  any  uecej..-vary  rep.iirh  a;.d  t  .  ^i  l  '..<• 
in    iiperall  ai    us   early    ai   p.  >.s,s;b;t 

1  1  i.btaiu  nuixmuim  l>e;.efl:.s  r,  pa  i 
the  years  a.'iead  addt't'ii.n '.  ii'-V"!  w 
!.(>fde<|     Including   the   f'll!  .*    mr 

1  Further  Irnpr  v.:.^  and  level  p.nj:  ;>.  irt.-- 
11.  1  li.rb.r-.  exjierl'-iiClng  l!.crei.se'l  tralT'.. 
.IS  a  result  ■>(  the  sea*.iy 

2  Completing  the  ch-«'i>«!i.iig  u.d  un - 
provu.g  .f  •l.t-Cirei'  I.aktA  c<i;.:ie>  t.iig  t  ha:. - 
nr:->  •  ,i:;.iA'  ile>  p-.sea  .si. '.ppl  :.g  to  extei.d  t. - 
.i;l      f    '.he   (rr-a;    I,.ifces  S'     I..iwrenre   ^vter;. 

T     r..stab;i.shti.i<  a  dlstrhl     iftu  e  of   the   Vs 
DefMirtment  of    Cummerce    in    KTlIwa'ikee     to 
provldf  .laslstaiu  e  to  buslnes.^  and  liitlu«tr\ 
:n  Wisconsin  and  elrtrwheri'  :n  the  Midwest 
in  efTort.s  to  expand  trade,    incidentally    funds 
fir   'he     ifricf   ha'.e    b.-.v    iri'-h-d    Ir.    'he    :i>63 

4  Encouras;;  T'.i?  free  Pii'er  prise  ,ind  k    \i-ir. 
iv.en'a!    Interes's    to   re\  ;»e    'ride    p.ir'«-ri  -.    ' 
t.ike  ad',  an'age  '>f  th'-  ."ienwnv>  h-sn  exiwi  -.wr 
ro'itp^    »  ,    <\:.(\    from    jvirt.s   of    the    world 

5  .Mso    v.f  need   to  sT'inrd   ^k'^'us'  efTT's  h\ 


■  Id    r  ^^    of 
f ,u!e     •»  ly 


»he    T»?i»'!\' 


I.'   \»d;.nu    *i..a:s-,t      id    n>k^ 

Despite  the  facs  <'■>:. g-e^s  a  :•;.  r. .■<■'! 
I'  S  constrtu  tliM  on  'he  neawav  the  .Amer- 
ican [>eople  have  a  $140  million  mvesttnent 
and  the  operations  of  tlie  waterway  have 
demonstrated  real  ec<'noinU'  benefits  to  the 
.American  i.)e«»p;e  -  there  are  sfUl  aiiempis  to 
sabot. ige  tiie  .seaway  I  he  reei.i  s.  ••.ik,  ut- 
Uicks  include 

1  A  bin  lntro<lured  m  d  ngre.ss  •,  pr'hlhi' 
the  dissemination  of  seaway  Inform.Ttlon  by 
the  corporation  Tills  efTort  Is  contradictory 
to  the  need  and  for  that  matter  to  general 
fx-)licy  Iiustead  of  prohibiting  information, 
there  is.  In  my  Judgnu-nt,  a  gre.ii  reqiure- 
nient  for  nu>re  informattun  ■n  tiie  .  pera- 
tions  and   t>euerits  of   ullli.ung   tlie  i>«.'uwu) 

'J  Aji  effort  by  Ea.8tern  seab<»ard  In t<re*ti 
lo  ch.»nge  the  f  irmula  for  r<jst  ti 'mpu'ati.  •!. 
of  seaway  o[>erattons,  and,  ns  a  re^tiU 
threatenlnpr  Ui  drastically  Incren.'.e  trills  and 
by  9o  doing  discourage  tralBc 

Interestingly  the  sniping  communities  iri 
the   past     have    asked    for    and    received    mil- 


':i>ns  ys  .some'.iine'i  bilUon.s  of  UollMrn  fur 
If.  elopn.eit  o.'  navigation,  port  hikI  harbi.r 
tuiUties,  flood  control  and  other  programs 
m  their  own  >ard  without  payt^ack  obll- 
gi'l'>!is  ^u(  h  ns  re<jiired  by  the  Wlley-spon- 
s  ired   seaway   law 

KecoifniTing  that  aelfljih  Interests,  how- 
>  »«  r,  will  continue  to  snipe  at  vhe  seaway 
Ae  nee<l  then  lo  be  extremely  aware  and 
wdt.hful  lo  prote<  I  not  only  our  Interests 
.r.  ihi!.  iu"A  (!,H  r  of  oppiTtunlly  for  trade  In 
.nil:.' :  e  tv i  •  also  tlie  lnve8tir>ent  In  th»- 
-.e.. .'     y   1  >    the   Amer1r:\n  taxpayer 

^\l•^Nl)I^(.    Till    Totaisr    iNOfsraY 

Hriii!)    no'*     let   me   turn    to  another  clia. 

•  i.gUib;    opi>«  T' '  :n!ty      tluit    Is    the    expansh'n 

f    'he   tourist   Industry  here   In  Door  Co\inty 

Old  e'sewhere  in  the  State  and  In  the  Nation 

Wi'h   untouciied  reeerTolrs  of  unique  nat- 

iral  reiK  ur<-e.v    luiwever.  I  believe  we  can  cut 

iirNeUes    a    still    larger    slice    of    this    tourist 

;  I' 

til-  1. 1.1  toiirlani  benefits  not  JuSt  a  fe* 
1>  i:  ui.iii)  aegnirnt.s  >  f  the  community's  ecu 
oiTiy  Including  services  transportation,  ac- 
com-niKlatlons  entertainment,  cleantng  serv- 
ices prod u  'a  su.  (^  ub  sj>ortlng  equlpnoent 
souvenirs.  fi4.shloru^  etc  ;  utilities  (power 
water  light  i  I  he  restilt  greater  econoniu 
growl  h 

lo  lurther  txpuiid  tijurl.sm,  Uien,  we  need 
.ki.so  forw.ird  iKjkliig  efforts  to  Improve  our 
u-ansport.itiou  s>stem  especially  the  roads 
.md  'rails  leading  to  lakes,  rlvem,  itreams 
.ind  o'her  recreational  areas,  exparul  and  Im- 
prove oiir  already  ftne  accommodations:  and 
further  develop  tMrnttng.  skiing,  and  other 
lUiiIcKir  sports  aiming  U.>  Increase  year  round 
\s  well  a.s  se.i.vin.il   t<  iirlam 

'1  he  exp.iiisioii  of  the  tourikt  liidiihLry 
l.owevtT,  caiHiot  be  accomplished  uutomnti- 
cttiiy  or  magically  Rather  It  will  require 
h.ird  work.  Imaginative  creative  salesman- 
ship, further  exhibiting  our  recreatlorial  re- 
sources, and  more  attractive  lures  for  vtaitors 
This  me.ins  real  salesmanship  in  selling  WLa- 
rtinsln  as  a  top  vacHtlon  spot  far  Badgeis.  as 
well  as  for  national  and  inteniattonal  travel- 
ers 

Annuuily,  I  a.v  ite  fellow  .Senators  aiid  Uieir 
cou.s'u;  uent*  lo  visit  Wisconsin  and  enjoy  a 
truly  great  v.uatlon  In  a  land  of  great  natu- 
ral benu'y  unMmUe<l  opportunity  for  Indoor 
snd  ou'door  recreation  and  a  friendly,  won- 
rJerful    people 

P.irtlcularlv  vou  have  worjderful  oppor- 
tunities for  promoting  tourism  here  In  Door 
O  >  u ;  1 1  y 

t»  '.NcLl'.sloN 

V^'T  the  fu'  ire  then,  we  need  a  renewed 
e:f>irt  lo  Uake  nvaxiiuum  udvaxttage  of — (Uid 
fain  rewards  from  utlUzatlun  of  our  poten- 
tials m  tourl&m.  expandUig  trade  In  com- 
merce as  well  as  best  utlll7Jitlon  of  other 
h\im:Mi  and  n-AtMntl  i  e«ources  In  otir  national 
life 
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our  waxrlng  and  wafnr  vorliL 
Wa  pray  In  Thi^  hHjr  naaaa. 

thai 


by  aoma  o<  na  to  atop 

aubatdy  of  tbla  laduatry. 
to  tbla  waste  ct 
bat  aaeb  ttaaa  on  a 
_     oTWwbabnlngly  da- 
tha  tooay  of  tba  attnatlaa  la 
M  ct  tbam  wbo  today  axa  kradoat 
dwaunolation  o<  tbaaa  atoctpHlng 
voted  wttb  tba  majori^  to  foroo 
tbal^  aoBtlnnatlan. 

tbat  ararybody  knew  tbat  tbla 

Klatad.  I  caU  at- 

to  an  adttorlal  anttttad  'Tungrtan 

,,*•  wblfdi  appaarad  In  tba  Waablng- 

Dally  Mawa  at  Tuaaday.  Vateuary  96. 


a  good 

Job  putting  «ba  Oi^por  on  Wa  iVpataut  baaad- 
out.  Wa  bopa  tba  fitiB  lasartiiiniWy  wm  pot 
tba  flnlablng  tottsb  tott.* 

Tbte  adltorial  la  IkA  om  oT  tba  BMuay 
abnllar  adltorlala  :wti|Wb  SMiteaBil  Hbgtmgt' 
out  tba  oountry  at  tM^  ttaaa  denonadng 
tbla  unwaixantad 
WMtooCtba 

Pte  tba 
of  tba  aeaaeuttva 
to  tba  G     _ 

aturtbar  ooatinnattaa  flf 
ment.    On  July    U, 
nanunlng.  ttian  tba 
of  Defenaa  MbbmaKgKM^  taMttSad.bofbn  a 
ocRumittaa  strong]^  oypsMag  tba  eopttiroa- 
tabn  or  Hda  anbiady,    Z  JQoote  Dr. 


Dk.  Ixtbnr   a 
of  tba  OOoa 


yield  to ttai  ^^ 

the  proriao  that  I  do  noC  loae  my  rttfit 
to  the  floor. 

> 
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36. 


MDfT   POUCT  O^ 

Mr.    WILUAIdS   of    Daiw 


fiia  Budget 
pcattlon  to  MHO 


Tbla 


Thare  being  iM^hSeetlon.  tha 

ordered  to  ba  printed  In  the 
),  aa  faUarvat 
arj 


?  Today  X  wUb  i»  . 
lU  alagVi  atoSkpHlng 
6430  million  baa  liaealoat.  mu0b  or  IblB  lap- 
raaentlng  unnaoaaaty  orarpaymante  In  tba 
puicham  prloa  at  tnagaten. 

Our  OovamsBaiit  bm  In  Ua  atoApOa  In- 
vantory    lgl.M«iO0    poondi    at 
whieb  adaatttedly  laknany 


[  geo  hHIUbw  to  wiUnua  tbla  < 
[ordcmaatl 
iKibed  It  out. 
ate  praiq^y  voted  it  badt. 
;  a  aaooBd  go-axoa» 
fbr  aaotbar  666  aOtton  CDraaxt 
lailjill  tut  (kmimtU}  tiinpfan     TMaiibefava 
^anon  today. 


"liungrtm    on 
mlnlnmm  and 
Tba  InTflotory  ploa 
tba    total 
flCMilf  no 
ttnuatbm  of  tbla  | 

vn  wttboNBt  any 

w  foreign 

or 

stodtpOa  to 
prfflrtmately  a  5-yaar 
AtttMaai 
tba 


la  aabartiilad  to  battia  tt  out 
)  orlglBal  660  mnuon.  and  aoma  Infaraating 
ant. 


tba  *'«f^«*»«  taipaiwi  a  total  of  9TXlJ6g,- 
000.  and  baaad  upon  tba  BaadnnunejBrant 
quotatloBa  today  It  la  wortb  onbr  gsnjgT.- 
000.  tbua  rapraaintlag  a  loaa  of  oHt  HtO 

million. 


-Of    tbaaa    ITf. 
promptly  pointed  out,  only  11  batva  leoaliad 
66  pareent  of  tba  money  ^Mnt  In  the  laat 


cvnz- 


kW 


dent 

Htm  result  ti  that  oar 
tory  of  tot^pSMi  today  Is 
800  paroaB*  la  aaaste  sC  mariteot  oedse- 
trvaa.  and  no  one  ega  ailfas  ttst  tUm  as- 
eeaaiv*  invaatory  raisni  Srom  a  reduction 
In  raqutramanta  due  to  *  lAaqga  In  (Sattam 
piannlng  for  a  g-yasr  iteSMS  a  6-year  war. 

Tbla  aeeunndatloa  of  fieiartve  lavantory 
a*  aaorbltanqy  bljbjtllute  xeanlti  aotely 
from  tba  arbitrary  aOls^  ^ 
tba  opposition  of  tba  aaaaalKi 
Z  Mpeat,  tba  trany  ei  tite  litaanua  la  ttat 
tbla  ppoeuramwit  of  ^ha  japa  Invantorlaa  ot 
tnngaten  at  esaaaitvd^bMB  pMoaa  wm  aup- 
ported  by  nia  voOm  ot  oiaMi  ot  iboaa  wbo 
'  laadlBf  1fc»  >iiaai  m  allhSslat 
eaeftpliK  l^am  gted  tbat  at 
of  tbaaa  Wtta  ai|i|w  ted  tba  pay- 
mttita  of  tbaaa  UBwattaattW  bigb  prteaa  for 

batving  bean  wiunft. 

It  la  not  tiist  ttMf  «B*S  ast  warned.  Ba- 
peatad  warmnga  w«K»  gtvia  tba*  any  pro- 
gram whUdi  obUgated  Ibe  Ooiramment  to 
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buy  •  oommodlty  ftt  »  prlo«  hlfh«  than  th« 
pcvntUlac    markat    prte*    would    rMult    in 
•  and  acMMlal.    It  wm  iMTltabl*. 
Iff!  tte  IntHXiAttaaal  Oparkttona  Sub- 
M  Of  tlM  Oaaaaaltta*   on  Qowtn- 

It  OMrattana   In   tli*   Boom  of   Repr*- 

■wf  IliM  l«u«d  a  rapart  outUntnff  many 
atwMM  la  our  proeuremant  poUelaa  of  tunf- 
■tan.  (Thla  rapcH^  daalt  moatly  with  for- 
alfn  proeuramant) . 

ToOmf  I  wtah  to  inoorporata  In  tba  Raooao 
anotbar  typa  of  abuaa  which  raaulted  from 
tha  policy  wharaln  tha  Oovammant  waa 
paylsc  tltla  ridleuloua  high  prlca  for  tung- 
atan  aa  oomparad  to  tha  lower  domastlo 
markat  prlea. 

In  1967.  It  waa  callad  to  my  attantlon  that 
foralcn  tungstan.  which  waa  than  wmng  far 
btfow  tha  arttfldaUy  hlch  prtcaa  balng  paid 
by  tha  VB.  aorammant.  waa  being  snuggled 
Into  tha  nmtad  Btataa  commingled  with 
dianaetlf  tungatan.  and  then  acid  to  the  VS. 
OoTammaat  aa  domeatlc  tungatan  at  a  price 
at  around  gU  per  unit. 

Upon  ln<iulry,  I  fo\ind  that  thla  smuggling 
operation  had  already  been  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral.  The 
Oomptrollar  Qenaral  furnished  me  with  a 
copy  of  hla  preliminary  InTeatlgatlon  report, 
Mitltlad  "Sale  of  Alleged  liazlcan  Tungsten 
Ooneantmta  to  General  Serrloea  AdminiaUa- 
tlon."  He  noted  that  thla  report  had  al- 
ready bean  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Juatlca.  I  waa  advlaad  by  the  Justice  E>e- 
partmant  that  Indlctmenta  were  pending 
agalnat  some  of  the  alleged  smugglers  and 
agalnat  thoae  who  had  been  selling  thla 
■nugfled  txingsten  to  the  Oovemment  as 
tfomaatlc  tungsten. 

Under  date  of  March  27,  19«3.  I  received 
a  report  fran  Attorney  General  Kennedy  out- 
lining the  flnal  dlspoaltlon  of  the  caaea. 

I  am  placing  this  rajmrt  In  the  Rscoao 
today,  thinking  that  the  Symington  commlt- 
taa  will  want  to  Inveatlgate  further  this 
smuggling  of  foreign  tungsten  Into  the 
United  SUtaa  and  the  sale  of  It  to  the  US. 
Oovsmment  as  domestic  tungsten  at  the 
artificially  maintained  high  price. 

In  order  that  the  Inveatlgating  committee 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
know  how  this  smuggling  operation  was 
conducted.  I  alao  rubmlt  my  correspondence 
with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral,  beginning  on 
AprU  S.  1067:  his  reply  thereto,  with  his  at- 
tached report  of  AprU  10,  1957,  enUUed  "Sale 
of  Alleged  Mexican  Tungsten  Concentrate": 
and  a  lattar.  dated  March  37,  1902,  signed  by 
Attoraay  Oeneral  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  In 
which  la  outlined  the  flnal  dlspoaltlon  of 
aoma  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report. 

As  one  who  for  years  has  been  denouncing 
thla  imwarranted  subsidy  program  of  tung- 
sten, as  well  as  the  exceaslTe  prices  being 
paid  for  many  other  minerals  In  the  name  of 
national  defense.  I  welcome  and  heartily  sup- 
port the  present  Investigation.  It  Is  time  the 
AnMTlcan  taxpayers  were  told  the  facts  about 
the  manner  In  which,  under  the  labei  of  na- 
tional defenae.  unnecessary  millions  have 
been  spent  in  what  is  nothing  lees  than  a 
support  price  for  certain  segments  of  the 
mining  indiutry. 

But  a  mere  investigation  la  not  enough. 
Congress  should  stop  further  procurement 
under  these  stockpiling  programs  which  can- 
not be  justified  In  the  name  of  national 
defense. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Government  even  now  Is  still  buying  tung- 
sten and  many  other  minerals  (not  needed 
for  national  defense)  under  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  supported  by 
the  present  administration. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  in  addition  to 
conaiderlng  iising  some  of  our  surplus  mate- 
rials aa  partial  payments  for  defense  con- 
tracto,  immediate  action  be  Uken  to  stop  all 


further  procurement  of  any  materlala  which 
are  already  tii  surplus. 

VB.  8KMATB. 

AjfrU  3. 1957. 
Hon.  Joaxm  CAMranx, 
The  CompftroUer  Oeneral. 
Waahiriffton,  D.C. 

DcAX  Ma.  CAMrasx:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  some  months  ago  your  office  waa 
alerted  to  a  fdtuatlon  wherein  tungatan  waa 
being  smuggled  Into  this  country  and  then 
Lncludad  with  other  domeatlc  produced 
tungaten  and  aold  to  the  Oeneral  8«rvlc«a 
Adminlstratiim  for  our  stockpiling  program 
at  the  higher  American  price.  According  to 
my  InformaUon  yotir  office  comductad  a  pre- 
liminary Investigation  and  then  withdrew 
since  it  was  found  that  both  the  General 
Servlcea  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Jtutice  had  been  alerted  to  this  situation. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  summary 
of  the  Information,  with  deaerlptlon  of  ape- 
clflc  cases,  as  found  to  exUt  by  your  office 
along  with  any  Information  you  may  have 
or  can  obtain  as  to  the  ultimata  dlapoalUon 
of  this  charge  by  the  Oeneral  Servlcea  Ad- 
ministration or  by  the  Department  of  Jua- 
tlce 

Yours  sincerely. 

John  J  Wnxuica. 


CoacPTiOLLn  OcifxaAi.  or  thx 

UmrxD  STATaa. 
Washington.  D.C  .  April  10, 1957. 
1-18683 

Hon  John  J   WnxiAMS. 
US  Senate 

Dkak  SKNAToa  WnxiAMs:  Pursiiant  to  re- 
quest contained  In  your  letter  dated  April  S. 
1957.  there  U  attached  a  aummary  of  a  field 
report  covering  preliminary  Inveatlgatlon  of 
sale  of  Mexican  tungsten  concentratea  to  the 
General  Servlcea  Administration.  The  sum- 
mary deaU  primarily  with  the  actlvltlea  of 
four  persons  and  shows  the  status  of  their 
cases  as  of  April  23.  1964. 

This  Office  has  no  Information  aa  to  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  the  cases  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JoaxpH  Campbox. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
(Enclosure  ) 


Pkeliminast    Invxsticatign   of  Sals  or  Al- 
leged MXXICAN  TCNGSTXM  COMCKIfTaATaa  TO 

RccioN   IX   Omcz.  OKMcaAL  Sxavicaa   Ao- 
MiNiSTaATiON.     San     FsAKCiaco.     Caijr. — 

SUMMAST 

aASis  AND  SCOPS  or  urvasnoATiOK 
This  preliminary  investigation  was  made 
to  obtain  information  on  alleged  aalea  of 
Mexican  tungsten  concentratea  to  Region  IX 
office.  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
lOSA).  San  Pranclsoo.  under  the  domestic 
tungsten  purchase  program,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  actions  tsiken  by  08A,  Bureau  of 
Customs,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
Investigate  and  proaecute  the  individuals  in- 
volved. 

The  Investigation  consisted  of  review  of 
records  and  Interviews  with  officials  of  the 
OSA  Region  IX  office  and  Custonu  Agency 
Service,  a  review  of  the  records  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  clerk.  U.S.  District  Court.  San 
Francisco,  and  an  interview  with  the  assist- 
ant US.  attorney  responsible  for  the  cases. 

nNniNQa 

Our  examination  disclosed  that  recent  in- 
vestigations by  OSA,  FBI,  and  Customs 
Agency  Service  developed  the  following  three 
cases  involving  large  quantltiea  of  tungaten 
concentratea  which  were  alleged  to  be  of 
Mexican  origin  and  sold  as  domestically  pro- 
duced material  to  contractors  who  In  turn 
sold  concentrates  to  OSA. 


James  C.  Fleming.  Tucaon.  Arts..  ftllM 
Peter  L.  Harris,  sold  tungatan  eoDCMOtrstaa 
allegedly  of  Ma»lcan  origin  and  owtlflad  tha 
material  was  of  domestic  produettoa.  Tha 
reoorda  of  U.S.  Dtotrlct  Oourt,  tea  It»n- 
elaoo.  aa  of  AprU  23,  19S6,  show  Mr.  flfloilng 
waa  indicted  March  21.  1986,  xutOm  U  UJB.C. 
1001.  and  that  the  case  waa  eonttBVsd  to 
May  8.  1966.  The  assUtsnt  VM.  attamey. 
on  April  23.  1956.  said  the  oaM  WM  «on- 
tlnued  bacatiae  Mr.  Fleming  had  kMB  In- 
jured In  an  accident  and  the  UJB.  attorney 
did  not  want  to  take  him  into  cuatody  In  hla 
preaent  condition. 

Shirley  J.  Carter.  Oakland.  Calif.,  allasaa 
A.  L.  Roth  and  Martin  8.  Bausch.  took  de- 
livery of  allegedly  amugglad  Mexican  con- 
centratea on  the  U^.  side  of  tha  border  and 
sold  tham  on  oartlllcatlona  of  dom— tie  origin 
to  contractors  with  OSA.  Tba  raoords  of 
UJB.  Dtatrlct  Court.  San  Pranoteeo,  aa  of 
AprU  2S.  1066,  show  Mr.  Oartar  waa  Indletad 
MLarch  21.  1966.  under  18  XJB.C.  1001.  The 
last  entry  OD  docket,  datad  AprU  SO.  1066. 
ahowB  Mr.  Carter  plead  not  guilty  and  jury 
trial  waa  aet  for  May  21.  1B66. 

George  D  WUllama.  Compton.  Oallf..  and 
Charlea  Warflald.  Anaheim,  dallf..  aUagadly 
amuggled  numerous  loada  of  Maileaa  tung- 
atan concentratea  through  tlM  port  of 
Nogalea.  Aria.,  and  aold  them  aa  aom— tlwally 
produced  matnial  to  oontraeton  wtoo  raaold 
tham  to  the  Gk>T«mmant.  Mr.  WUlluaa  U 
reported  to  hava  flad  to  Masloo.  Aa  aaalat- 
ant  U.S.  attorney.  San  Fraaclaeo.  on  April 
23.  1966.  said  a  warrant  for  tba  airaat  of 
Oaorga  D.  WUllama  waa  laauad  AprU  SO.  1066. 
on  a  complaint  filed  by  tha  TBI.  ■•  aald 
WtUiama  la  the  principal  defendant  and  tlia 
VB.  attorney  wanU  to  arraign  botb  WUllama 
and  Warfleld  at  tha  sama  tlma  aftar  WUllama 
has  been  picked  up. 

Customs  Agency  Oaivlca 
that  the  Invaatlgatlona  of  tha 
ter.  and  WUllama  and  Warfleld 
AprU  26.  1986.  have  raaultad  In  tha  i 
16  Iota  of  tungatan  coneantrataa 
about  6160.000.  Tha  total  walght  ef  tlM  lota 
selaad  waa  70366  pounda.  of  whioli  tlJ74 
pounds  conalatad  of  allagadly  sminglad  ma- 
terial. National  Hardware  A  Supply  Oo.  and 
Clyde  Bruce  Altehlaon  hare  fUad  patltlona 
to  have  the  selaad  material,  which  thay  own, 
returned.  The  cxutoma  agent  said  ba  would 
recommend  the  lota  of  oonoentrataa  ta  which 
the  two  sellers  have  a  financial  Intaraat  be 
releaaed  to  them  upon  payment  of  euatoma 
dutiea  which  would  have  been  doa  bad  tba 
concentratea  been  properly  Imported. 

The  four  principal  contractora  InvolTad 
in  the  c\irrent  Inveatlgatlons  ware: 

National  Hardware  A  Supply  Co..  FTaano, 
Calif.;  C.  W.  Jonea.  Btahop.  Calif.:  Clyde 
Bruce  Altchlson.  Bnclno.  Calif.;  Sun  Valley 
Tungsten  Co.,  Sun  VaUey.  Calif. 

OSA  haa  withheld  payment  to  Rational 
Hardware  A  Supply  Co.  on  thraa  lota  of  eon- 
centrates  valued  at  6111.6»6Sa  pandlng  tba 
final  outcome  of  the  InTeatlgatlona.  Two  of 
the  loU  valued  at  06i.a03.46  bava  bean 
seised  by  Customs  Serrloe.  Two  other  lota, 
previously  purchaaad  from  National  Sard- 
ware  Cb.  for  660381.46,  contained  0.191 
pounds  of  tungsten  aonoentrataa  Taluad  at 
64.139  which  were  InvolTad  In  tba  Fatar  L. 
Harris  case.  In  a  lettar  to  tha  attomay  for 
the  National  Hardware  Co..  datad  AprU  12. 
1956.  the  OSA  Deputy  Regional  Dlractor 
listed  18  lots  of  questionable  material  Talued 
at  634,283  which  were  contained  In  11  other 
lots  of  concentratea  purchaaad  from  the 
company. 

OflA  records  show  that  payments  to  C.  W. 
Jones  were  withheld  on  four  lota  Tmluad  at 
6151.072  71.  Two  of  theae  lota  contained 
1.995  pounds  of  concentratea  InTOlved  in  the 
Wllliams-Warfleld  case.  Reoorda  of  OSA  and 
Customs  Service  disclosed  that  230  pounds  of 
concentratea  Involved  In  the  Wllllama-War- 
fleld   case,   21,336    poimds    InTolved    in   the 
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Shlrtn  i'  Out«r 
ia.aM  pounds  of  matartel  tram  quMdonabto 
•ouroM,  WW*  oontolnid  In  lota  prartouiqr 
p\irrhM» d  tram  Ifr.  Jodm. 

GMA  FMortlB  dlaolQMd  that  bwrnoM  of  tba 
ciuTMit  tnv««Ug»tloaa.  paymanta  ««ra  vtth- 
hald  from  Mr.  Clfda  Bmoa  Altelilaon.  for 
•iz  lota  of  tun^rtm  oMiotntrataa  valiiad  at 
•a0J7».4l.  Tbaaa  lotH  vara  aalaad  by  tlia 
Cnatona  aanioa.  Four  lota  of  eonoantrmtaa 
prarloualy  purebaaad  from  Mr.  Altehlaon  for 
•S0.706  J7  oonuinart  0.M73  pounda  of 
trataa  involvad  In  tlia  ShMajr  J.  Oartar 
and  S.lOO  pounda  of  oonoaotrataa  Involvad  In 
tha  wmiaaaa-Warflald  eaaa. 

Ouatoma  Aganoy  flarvtoa  raoorda  Aow  nln* 
lota  of  oooeantr»taa  wtd^dng  14.4M  pounda. 
tnvolvad  In  tha  Shlrlay  J.  Oartar  eaaa,  vara 
includad  in  alfht  loti  of  ecmoan trataa  pur- 
cbaaad  from  tha  Sun  Vallay  Tunf^tan  Oo. 
by  OBA  for  9MM0AM. 

Kannath  O.  Wolff,  an  importar  <tf  *^*««^«fiTi 
tuncrtan.  la  allagad  to  hata  falariy  eartUlad. 
in  lattar  datad  May  10.  1»|4,  to  CMA  Daputy 
Raglonal  Dlraetor.  that  eonoantrataa  ha  aoid 
oaA  for  HJlS.i6  cauH  fr«m  tlia  Blaek  Dla- 
mood  claim  In  flan  DUgo  Oounty.  Oallf.  UJB. 
Diatrtet  Court,  San  Fimnetaoo,  racorda  m  of 
AprU  as.  19M.  abov  Ilr.  Wolff  waa  Indletad 
March  ai.  1956.  and  that  on  AprU  «.  lOM, 
tha  eaaa  waa  tranafan-ad  to  Pboanlz.  ArUu 
undar  rula  ao.  FMana  Sulaa  of  Criminal 
Proeadura. 

Ouatoma  Aganey  Scrrloa.  Nogalaa.  Arte^ 
ahow  that  Jam-M  H.  Flaming  waa  ap- 
Mareh  ai.  ]»5^  at  Cam  Oraada. 
Arts.,  aftar  ha  landad  an  aitplana  '*""^*«i*''g 
about  a  ion  of  Mexican  tungatan  eonean- 
trataa  and  that  ha  acd  Bdvard  O.  Maatan 
had  loadad  tha  eonoantrataa  In  a  truck.  In 
lattar  to  tha  luparrlainji  atfent  In  charge,  flan 
Franclaeo.  tha  cuatonia  agant  In  charga, 
Nogalaa.  Arts.,  advlaad  Uutt  on  Vabruary  16, 
1006.  tha  UJB.  attoma) ,  by  authority  of  tha 
Attomay  Oanaral.  dlimlmad  tha  arlmlnal 
action  agalnat  Vl«nlng  and  Maatan.  notwith- 
standing tha  fact  Flamloc  admlttad.  In  a 
signed  sworn  statement ,  ha  had  amuggled  tha 
tungatan  from  Mezleo.  CToUacAora  of  oua- 
tooM  at  flan  Diego  and  Lioa  Angales  are  stUl 
endeavoring  to  eoUect  jienaltlee  from  him  In 
amounta  of  6834  and  61,500. 

Orrs3R  or  thb  AmiaKCT  Onraau., 

Waahington.  D.C,  Mmreh  27. 19€2. 
Hon.  JoHjr  J.  WnxiAia. 
VJ8.  S9nmU. 
WmMhtnfton,  OJO. 

DBAS  SsKAToe:  Purtlier  reference  la  made 
to  your  letter  datad  Maixh  6, 1963,  requeatlng 
Information  oonoemlsg  ttie  final  dlapoal- 
tlon  of  four  eaaaa  InvolTing  tha  —""gf"»*g 
of  Mexican  tungsten  (onomtratea  into  the 
United  Stataa.  The  Department's  flies  show 
the  following: 

1.  Jamea  C.  naming  on  September  38. 
1056,  entered  a  plea  o:!  gHUty  to  an  indict- 
ment charging  him  with  making  falae  state- 
menta  to  tha  General  aea'yioea  Administra- 
tion. He  waa  aentenoetl  to  imprlaaament  for 
0  montha  on  count  1.  foid  0  months  f«ch  (m 
counts  a,  S,  and  4,  the  eentenoea  to  run 
concurrently  with  the  iientMnce  on  oount  1. 

a.  Shirley  J.  Carter  ^eaa  triad  in  May  1856 
for  malting  falae  statemanta  to  OflA  and 
waa  oonTleted.  On  Auguat  8.  1966.  he  waa 
placed  on  probation  fa:  5  years. 

a  and  4.  aeorge  Xi.  Wllllama  waa  ap- 
prehended In  Ttaaa  on  Deoembar  16, 1966.  A 
nine-count  Indictment,  charging  the  making 
of  falae  atatamenta  to  ihe  GfiA.  was  returned 
on  December  37,  1956.  He  pleaded  guilty. 
waa  senteneed  to  6  yeata'  Imprlaonment. 
which  waa  auspMuled,  and  he  waa  placed  on 
probation.  Ohartee  Warfl*kl  pleaded  guU^ 
to  one  oount  of  a  three-oonnt  Indlotmont 
which  charged  the  laaklaig  of  fSlaa  atata- 
menta to  the  OSA.  Oi  April  a.  1067,  ha  was 
sentenced  to  1  year  In  an  Inatitutlcm  whare 
he  could  be  given  pay<dil»trtc  treatment. 


Upon  aniulallrai  ec  «naBlBal 

In  maMan  of  thia  nstara.  tiia 

referred  to  the  OlvU  DIvlaton  of  the  Depari- 
msBk  1m  MaaMaratton.  OtvU  aetlon  haa 
bean  taken  a«aliiBt  Shirley  i.  Qarter.  whleh 
raaoHed  in  tha  entry  on  Vakrvary  16, 1961.  of 
a  eonaant  Judgment  In  the  sum  of  664.178.46. 
Under  tba  tvms  of  ttie  judgment  Mr.  Oartar, 
yxgnm.  eompletSon  of  paymenta  totaling 
614.000.    wfU    be    relieved    of    paying    the 


your 


I  trust  that  tte  above  fully 
Inquiry. 


AUomeg  Oentfrel. 


ORDER  C9  BUBINBBB— CALL  OF  THB 
ROUi 

Mr.  ICANSFIBU).  Mr.  Presid«nt. 
yeoterdsj  the  distinguished  Senalor 
frooi  OeOTgi*  [Mr.  Rmusu.]  perfomied 
a  serrlee  bgr  caUlng  to  the  sttcntiop  off 
the  Senate  and.  inddentaUy,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  the  fact  that  this 
bodj  wae  proceeding  to  the  omaaldera- 
tlon  of  alsnifleant  businees  in  the  atMence 
<rf  a  quorum. 

As  ooon  as  the  leadership  was  ap- 
prised of  the  situation,  it,  of  course, 
moved  for  adjournment  The  matter  on 
which  we  are  about  to  embark  is  most 
aerioua.  and  the  leaderdilp  most  cer- 
tainly sharee  the  sollcitttde  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oeonia  that  it  not  be  embarked 
upon  Utfbtly  or  casually.  YestCTday*s 
deTelopme^ts  ahouM  senre  to  indicate 
its  aeriousneoa  to  aU  Senators.  Before 
proceeding  furthor.  today.  theref(»re, 
Mr.  Preaidait,  I  suggest  the  abaence  of  a 
qumnim. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  Tlie 
clerk  will  caU  the  ralL 

The  Chltf  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  fidlowing  Senators  answered  to  their 


(No.  46  Leg.] 

Gore  Paatore 

Omening  Pearaon 

Hart  PeU 

Hartke  Praxmlre 


Bartlett 
Baall 


Burdick 
Bush 
Byrd.  Va. 
B7rd.W.Ta. 
Osnntui 


Carteon 

caee.NJ. 

OKse.8.Dak. 

Cbavea 

Ohurah 

Curtto 


HIU 

Humphrsy 

Jaehmn 

Javtta 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kafauvar 


BusseU 
Saltomstall 


Smith. 


Loos.  Mo. 
long.  Hawaii 


Dworahak 


McOarthy 
Mcdellan 
MeNanuura 


Bparkman 

Btennls 

flymingtOB 

Talmads* 

ThuroMwd 

WUejr 

WUUaiiia.NJ. 

WilllanM,DaL 

Touns.N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


■rvln 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
snaon],  the  Senator  from  Nerada  [Mr. 
BxnuB],  ttie  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
CAiaoul.  the  Senator  from  Pennayl- 
TanSa  [Mr.  Cuxx],  the  Senator  from 
Oonnectlait  [Mr.  Dow],  the  Senator 
from  MlaBl6«lw»l  [Mr.  EAsruun)],  the 
SenatnrfroBtt  Arkanaas  [Mr.FmuaaioHT], 
the  Soator  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr. 
Jomatoarl.  the  Senator  from  Oktahoma 
[Mr.  Knal,  ttie  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[BIT.  Lono],  the  Senator  from  Waahinc- 
tom  ClAr.  Mabnosoh].  the  Senator  from 
wyomlnc  [Mr.  McGix],  the  Senator 
from  Mcmtana  [Mr.  MxrcALr],  the  Sen- 


ate from  Utah  [Mr.  Moai],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mnacn].  ttie  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mra.  Naua— aaal ,  the  Sen- 
ator fkom  Weat  Vtarlnfa  [Mr.  BainoLPB] . 
and  the  Senator  from  Tesas  [Mr.  Yak- 
aoaoooH]  are  abeent  on  oOeial  »"««fa»fifl 

I  further  announce  tiiat  the  "fpnattrr 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hxcbbt]  is  necea- 
aarHy  abeent. 

Mr.  TORXSEN.  I  anopunee  that  the 
Senator  from  Colcvado  [Mr.  Auon]  and 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  CMr.  HzoDnr- 
Looraa  and  Mr.  MxLixal  are  absent  on 
Qgcial  busineea. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  'Bxm- 
mtTT],  the  Seutor  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BuncB].  the  Smaton  ftom  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ooona  and  kr.  Mociovl.  the  Sen- 
atora  from  New  Hampahire  CMr.  Cotton 
and  Mr.  Moannr],  the  Sanatoc  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  FonoI.  the  Senator  from 
Ariaona  [Mr.  OoLowAxaB],  the  Senator 
from  NdlHiuka  [Mr.  HaoaKs],  the  Sout- 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  Kucbxl],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNVT] .  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Pboutt],  and  the  Senator  from  Tezaa 
[Mr.  Town]  are  neoeaaarfly  abaent. 

The  Senator  from  Feunaylfania  [Mr. 
Scott]  ia  absent  becaioe  of  arttve  duty 
with  the  UJB.  Navy. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OnflL^EH  (Mr.  Bub- 
dick  in  the  diair) .    A  qiwrum  ia  present. 

Sevend  Senatora  aiWreaaad  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  CKPFfCBR.  The 
Senator  f rcMn  Montana  ia  recognised. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ma»snBU»,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  leatlliig  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedtaa^a  of  Tueaday, 
April  24,  1962,  was  rtlHpenaNl  with. 


LDiflTATION   OP   DEBATS  DURINO 
MORNINO  BOOB 


On  request  of  Mr. 
unanimous  consoit, 
the  morning  hour  were 
to  3  minutes. 


aiKl  by 
during 
limited 


COMMITTEE   MEEilMUS  DURINO 
SENATE  BRBBIOIf 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  may  be  petn^tted 
to  meet  during  the  seaalop  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

The  PRESXDDK}  OFFICII.  Ia  there 
objection  to  the  requeat  of  ttie  Senator 
f  ran  M<mtana? 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preatdent.  in  view 
of  the  colloquy  I  had  ycslflvdiy  with  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgla  CMr.  Romu.], 
and  becauae  the  penrtint  qgnatton  la  of 
sufdi  Importance,  I  am  afraM  that  I  ahall 
have  to  object  to  any  iiwisiillUiKi  meet- 
ing while  the  Senate  la  eonelderlQg  the 
question. 

The  PRESIDINO  OVf^CBt.  Objee- 
tkmis  noted. 

Mr.  MAMBFIELD.  Mr.  PresideBt.  I 
had  intended  to  arte  tlaiifc  ttM  Subcom- 
mittee on  AuUtiusl  and  Mooopoly  Legla- 
lation  of  ttie  Committee  on  ttie  JmBdary 
and  the  l%)eclal  Committee  litfeatigattog 
Stock3>iliiiiE  be  permitted  to  meet  today. 
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but  m  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  shall 
forgo  the  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN  subsequently  said;  Mr 
President,  a  moment  ago  the  majority 
leader  asked  permission  for  Senate  com- 
mittees to  meet  today.  I  am  advistxl  that 
a  number  of  the  committees  were  not  on 
notice  yesterday  and  have  ready  to  be 
heard  witnesses  who  have  come  from  a.s 
far  afield  as  California.  It  is  not  my  dis- 
position to  bring  any  inconvenience  to 
witnesses  or  to  any  committee,  and  so  I 
shall  withdraw  my  objection  as  of  today 
with  the  understanding,  of  course,  tha'. 
objection  will  be  made  tomorrow  All 
committees  then  ought  to  he  on  notice. 
I  think  that  statement  pertains  to  the 
requests  of  the  Finance  Committer,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  and 
the  Symington  Committee  on  Stock- 
piling 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr   DIRKSEN     I  yield 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guLshed  Senator  from  Illinois  I  think 
his  position  IS  eminently  fair.  The  com- 
mittees have  now  been  put  on  notice  not 
to  bring  witnesses  here  If  out-of-town 
witne.sses  were  brought  here  in  large 
numbers,  inconvenienced,  and  caused 
unnecessary  expense,  it  would  be,  of 
course,  the  responsibility  of  the  commit- 
tee involved  and  not  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ■• 

Mr    DIRKSEN      I   yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  that 
until  and  unless  there  is  a  change  m  the 
meeting  schedule  of  the  Senate,  wit- 
nesses could  appear  before  the  commit- 
tees m  the  murnmys. 

Mr  RUSSF.LL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  appreciaU?  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader's  making  per- 
fectly clear  that  witnesses  might  appear 
until  12  o'clock  tomorrow  A  meeting  of 
the  Committ^'e  on  Armt-d  Services  is 
planned  for  the  morning  in  order  to  pro- 
duce some  more  a:rist  for  the  legislative 
mill  that  we  hope  will  still  be  grinding 
when  the  pendmij  bill  has  i^'uiie  into 
oblivion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  obvi- 
ously no  objection  can  be  interposed  to 
committees  meeting  when  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session,  but  the  requests  were  to 
authorize  meetings  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session  this  afternoon.  So  I  withhold 
my  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  ;t 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  request  of  the  dLstin- 
guished  minority  leader  has  been  agreed 
to  and  that  the  committees  I  mentioned 
earlier  may  meet  this  afternoon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

IMPR  >VEMENT    nr    Fl.SC.\L    AND    ApM  :  N  ISTR*TIVE 

rRAc-ricES    or    Organic    Act    ur    National 

Bf  REAL-  or  Standards 

.A.  letter  from  tiie  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
•r  v:i.-.mUtltig  a  draft  of  proposed  legLsUtlon 
•.  t::.  •:.  I  -.he  act  of  M^irch  3.  1901  (31  SUit 
U4.I  u.  amended,  to  Incorporate  In  the 
u  .:.:.;  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
.->-.iiiaArds  the  authority  to  make  certain  im- 
jr  '.ements  of  fiscal  and  administrative 
pr.ictlces  for  more  effective  conduct  of  Its  re- 
search and  development  activities  (with 
accompanying  papers),  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Commerce. 

CONSTBOCTION    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    SYSTEM 

or    Ro*:.s    AND    Trails    for    the    Nationai 

FoRE-'iTS 

.\  letter  from  the  Secret.ir  '  \»-rtculturf 
tran.smlttmg  a  draft  of  pr  ;  ^-J  leglsla'lon 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
construct  and  mainuun  an  adequate  system 
uf  roads  a.i-d  trails  for  the  nationai  furcaU. 
and  for  other  purposes  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing paper*,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wortts. 


the  Revolutionary  War.  and  th.it  the  same 
should  be  preserved  for  posterity  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved .  That  this  board  go  on  record  re- 
questing that  tlie  requisite  Federal  and  Slate 
authorities  take  all  appropriate  action  to 
preserve  for  posterity,  and  as  an  Inspira- 
tion to  our  people  and  as  a  reminder  of  the 
patriotic  services  rendered  by  the  citizens 
of  the  l-Tnlted  States  cturiuk?  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  the  Orlslciny  battletleld.  Orlskany, 
Oneida  County  N  Y  .  as  a  national  hl.'U)rlcal 
slirlne.   and   be  It   further 

Resohed.  That  a  copy  uf  this  resoUitlon  be 
forwarded  to  Hon  Kenneth  B  Keating,  and 
Hon  Jacob  Javlts,  U  S  Senators.  Hon  Alex- 
ander Plrnle  Congressman,  and  Hon  Nel.von 
A  RockefeMer,  O'-vernor  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 


ORISKAN  Y   B A'l  TLEFIELD— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr     KEATING      Mr     President,    the 

Board  of  Supervisors  of  Oneida  County. 
N  Y  unanimously  approved  a  resolution 
uryint,'  Federal  and  State  C»ovenimf-nts 
to  take  all  appropriate  action  to  preserve 
the  Ori.skany  battlefield  site  for  posterity 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  ix'ople  and  as  a 
remmtirr  of  the  patriotic  services  ren- 
dered by  the  citizens  of  thi.s  area  during 
the  Revolutionary  War 

Vfterans  oreanization-s  of  Oneida 
County  have  been  especially  active  in 
workirii,'  for  adt'<iuate  rtr()!-:nition  of  this 
extremely  important  battlefield 

Mr  F*resident  I  have  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Res'.'lution  2995  to  designate 
this  area  as  a  nationai  historic  shrine 
It  IS  my  understAndlQR  that  the  Nationai 
.Advisory  Board  on  Hi.^toric  Sites  will  be 
reviewing  this  project  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  they 
will  recognize  the  intrinsic  historic  value 
of  the  site  and  sive  the  seal  of  their  ap- 
proval to  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimou.';  con- 
sent to  have  the  n-solution  of  the  Oneida 
County  Board  of  .Supervisors  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECOrin.  as  follows 

Res/ili-tk  n    120 

Whereas  various  veterans'  orgniilzatlons 
wlthm  the  county  of  Oneida  have  com- 
municated with  this  board  concerning  the 
recoi?nition  and  preservation  uf  the  Orls- 
kany  battlefield.  OrUkany  Oneida  C'  unty. 
N  Y  .  as  a  national  hlst.irlr\:  '.hrlne  and  hiis 
requested  that  this  board  eo  on  rerord  with 
the  a[^roprlate  Federal  and  State  author- 
ities approving  such  action;   and 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  the  Oriskany 
battlefield  as  such  a  shrtoe.  would  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  people  generally  and 
a  reminder  of  the  patriotic  servlce.s  rendered 
by  the  cltuens  of   the  United  States  during 


RESOLUTION     OF     THE     TOMPKINS 
COUNTY   POMONA   GRANGE 

Mr  KE.ATING  Mr  President,  many 
farmers  in  New  York  arc  deeply  con- 
cern-d  about  the  recent  drop  in  Uie  sup- 
port price  fur  milk  which  has  caused 
havoc  in  the  market  for  dairy  producers. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  on  this  subject  adopted  by  the 
Tompkins  County  Pomona  Grange. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RE«KlLfTIoN    or  THE   ToMPKlNS   ColNTT     N  Y 

Pomona   Cirani.e 

Whereas  the  recent  action  of  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  cutting  the 
support  price  on  milk  to  $3  11  per  hundred- 
weight has  worked  a  great  iiardshlp  on  New 
York  State  dairymen    Be  it  therefore 

Rt-iolied.  That  the  Tompkins  County, 
N  Y  .  Pomona  Grange,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Its  agricultural  committee  does 
earnestly  urge  the  Agricultural  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
their  decision  U^  discontinue  the  dairy  prod- 
U(  ts  supports  at  the  I'.tfil  level,  and  to  in- 
stitute the  1961  price  support  In  dairy  pnxl- 
ucu   until   April    1.    l&O.J.    and    be    it   further 

Rr.nUrd.  That  these  committees  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  urged  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  develop  and  provide 
.1  riiore  effective  d.ilry  program  for  the  price 
>r.ir  bej;lniUng  April  1    19tj3 

I  lie  resolution  w.us  approved  and  ordered 
to  be  coniniuniLated  to  the  following  the 
Honor, ible  Jacob  Ja\!ts.  US  SenaUjr.  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  Keating,  US  Senator, 
the  Honorable  Howard  Robinson.  Member  of 
Congress.  Worthy  M.uster  Ru.ssel  Curtis.  New 
York  Slate  Granite,  W.Tthy  Master  Herschel 
Ncwsom.  the  Natlon.il  Grange:  the  secre- 
taries of  each  subordinate  grange  In  Tomp- 
kins County,  and  the  agricultural  commit- 
tees of  each  Pomui.a  grange  In  New  York 
SUte 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAMS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE   S   REPT.  NO.  1358) 

Mr  CHAVEZ  Mr  F»resldent.  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Wortts.  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendmenta,  the 
bill  iS  2965'  to  provide  standby  author- 
ity to  accelerate  public  works  programs 
of  Uie  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  public  bodies,  and  I  submit  a 
re!K)rt  there<:jn. 
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The  bill  as  reported  would  provide  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with 
standby  authority  to  carry  forward  a  $2 
billion  program  of  public  works  when 
certain  specified  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment occur.  Once  the  program  Is  trig- 
gered it  would  automatically  be  termi- 
nated in  27  months.  Projects  initiated 
thereunder  must  be  such  that  they  can 
be  completed  within  18  months  or  with- 
in the  27-month  period.  The  bill  would 
limit  the  source  of  funds  available  for 
the  standby  program  in  order  not  to 
impair  the  operations  of  those  agencies 
to  whom  the  funds  are  available. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  immediate 
program  of  public  works  in  the  amount 
of  $600  million  and  would  make  eligible 
for  participation  redevelopment  areas 
pursuant  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
and  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  having  been  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  in  9  of  the  12 
immediately  preceding  months.  The 
total  nimaber  of  areas  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  immediate  program  would 
amount  to  1.006.  The  financing  of  this 
program  would  be  through  direct  appro- 
priations and  would  terminate  27  months 
after  enactment.  Projects  to  be  con- 
structed under  this  program  would  also 
be  those  which  could  be  completed  in 
18  months  or  within  the  27-month  pe- 
riod. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  minority,  supplemental, 
individual,  additional,  and  separate 
views,  accompanying  the  report  on  Sen- 
ate bill  2965,  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  be  printed  in  con- 
nection with  the  majority  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr     DIRKSEN    (for    Mr.    Hickxn- 
Loopn)  : 
8.  320W    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  T. 
Sadumlano: 

8.  3210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alicia  A. 
Baaco;  and 

S.  S211    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elena  A. 
Baaco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASK  of  South  I>akoU: 
S.  3213.  A  bin  to  amend  subsection  (c)  ot 
section  303  of  the  Communications  Act  at 
1934,   with   respect  to   the  hours  of  opera- 
tion of  certain  broadcasting  stations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON : 
8.  33 IS.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  at  Jette  Lee 
LueUen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
8.  3314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ModesU 
Alsate  Ogoy:  and 

S.  S316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Chong 
Koo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlciary. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3218.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  3217.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  establlsliment,  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  programs  of  technical  edu- 
cation at  the  college  level;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

S.3218.  A  bUl  to  require  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  the 
performance  of  lease  and  lease-purchase 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  Post  OfBcc 
E>epartment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey 
when    he   Introduced   the   above    bill,   which 
appear  under   a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S  3219  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  annuities 
payable  for  disabUity  retirement  shaU  be 
60  p>€rcent  of  the  average  salary,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON : 

8. 3220.  A   bill    to    provide    for   the    estab- 
lishment of  Port  Larned  as  a  National  His- 
toric   Site,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
wartime  benefits  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are  sub- 
jected to  hostilities  in  any  foreign  country, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  DnKSEN  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DooD)  : 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  ^dlclary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KnPAxrvm  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  proposed  Technical  Education 
Act  of  1962  and  ask  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
in  explanation  of  the  bill  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3217)  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  the  establishment,  expan- 
sion, and  improvement  of  programs  of 
technical  education  at  the  college  level, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bush,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Tlie  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Bush 
Is  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Skmatob  Bitsh 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  Intended 
to  help  reduce  unemployment  and  eliminate 
a  critical  ahortage  of  aemlprofesslonal  tech- 


nicians in  engineering  and  other  fields  es- 
sential to  national  security  and  economic 
growth. 

The  successful  launching  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  its  first  sputnik  In  1967  unleased  a 
torrent  of  self-criticism  and  self-examina- 
tion In  this  country.  We  were  told  that  the 
nature  and  quality  of  American  education 
was  not  good  enough  for  the  space  age. 
Soviet  schools,  critics  said,  were  turning  out 
many  more  scientists  and  engineers  than 
our  own. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  with  less  frequen- 
cy that  the  Soviet  Union  also  has  been  turn- 
ing out  many  more  semiprofesslonal  engi- 
neering and  scientific  technicians  In  order 
to  overtake  the  United  States  In  technology 
and  science.  These  technicians  are  a  vital 
part  of  any  engineering  and  scientific  team. 

The  technician's  role  often  lias  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  chief  petty  oCacer  In  the 
Navy.  Possessing  theoretical  luiowledge  and 
not  simply  craft  skills,  the  technician  can 
serve  as  the  good  right  arm  of  the  scientist 
or  the  engineer.  He  often  acts  as  liaison 
man  between  the  professional  and  the  crafts- 
man and  permits  our  inadequate  supply  of 
scientists  and  engineers  to  do  more  of  the 
vital  work  which  only  they  can  accomplish. 
Without  well-trained,  competent  semi- 
professional  personnel,  John  Glenn  could 
not  have  made  his  spectacular  orbital  flight, 
nor  could  we  be  planning  today  for  this  Na- 
tion's first  moon  shot.  However,  shortages 
of  trained  technical  personnel  threaten  to 
create  a  serious  bottleneck  to  scientific 
progress  on  all  fronts. 

There  is  another  reason — less  dramatic  but 
equally  Important — why  an  expanding  ix)ol 
of  technical  personnel  is  important  to  our 
country.  Automation  is  steadily  reducing 
our  need  for  unskilled  and  semiskilled  work- 
ers while  increasing  our  requirements  for 
highly  trained  people  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  new  technology.  Compared  to  a  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  In  February  of 
this  year  of  5.6  percent,  unemployment  was 
17.6  percent  among  nonfarm  laborers  and 
9.1  percent  among  operatives  or  blue -collar 
workers.  At  the  same  time,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  professional  and  technical 
personnel  was  only  1.8  percent. 

Yet.  as  our  need  increases  for  trained  per- 
sonnel in  space  technology.  In  the  other 
sciences  and  in  industry,  we  face  a  serious 
shortage,  not  Just  of  engineers  and  scientists, 
but  also  of  semiprofesslonal  technicians. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  should  be 
training  one  engineering  technician  for  each 
graduate  engineer.  Instead,  we  are  produc- 
ing engineering  technicians  at  tlie  rate  of 
one  to  four  engineers.  Otir  schools  turn  out 
32.000  engineers  annually  and  about  7,000  to 
8,000  engineering  technlciana. 

TTiese  technicians  cannot  be  produced  by 
our  vocational  training  and  trade  schools,  as 
fine  and  useful  as  their  programs  may  be. 

The  tirgent  nationai  need  is  for  technicians 
trained  at  the  college  level.  Engineering 
technicians,  for  example,  require  2  years  of 
college  level  training.  They  are  required  to 
learn  about  as  much  mathematics  as  the 
engineer  of  25  years  ago.  and  are  given  a 
thorough  grounding  in  calcultu. 

While  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  in- 
creasing this  Nation's  supply  of  professional 
engineers  and  scientists,  relatively  little 
thought  has  been  given  to  increasing  the 
supply  of  the  supporting  Mmiprofeaalonal 
technicians.  It  is  imperative  that  our  edu- 
cational system  be  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  meeting  the  challenge  presented  by  the 
esploration  of  new  sdenUflc  borlEons  and 
the  mounting  demands  of  automation. 

To  that  end,  I  am  introducing  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Act  of  IMS,  which  provides 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  on  a  60-50 
matching  basis  for   the  ectabUahment  and 
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exDanslon  of  programs  of  technical  educa-     ence,   a  bill  requiring   DUiiaers  enieriuK  i  "^  ^»rio^o..v.«  »''"'"'*';\r' ^■^•"  , 

t^Tt^a  college  level.    A  .iiniiar  bill  wa«     into  leasing  agreements  with  the  Post     to  prevent  the  resources  of  the  Federal 


Introduced  In  the  House  with  bipartisan 
■uppojrt.  Let  me  summarize  Its  main  pro- 
visions: 

Th«  bill  cans  for  federal  grants  to  the 
SUtCfl.  on  a  50-50  matclUng  basis:  (1)  to 
make  Inventories  of  existing  S-year  college 
programs  which  prepare  students  for  em- 
plojnnent  at  the  semi  professional  level.  (2) 
to  survey  technical  manpower  requirements 
for  semlprofesslonal  technicians:  and  (3)  to 
assist  in  projects  for  the  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, or  Improvement  of  technical  edu- 
cation. 

The  bill  would  provide  MO  million  a  year 
for  this  year  and  each  of  the  next  4  years  for 
the  establishment  of  technical  education 
progranas. 

Eligible  to  receive  grants  would  be  public 
and  private  nonprofit  Institutions  which 
provide  full-time  Instruction  In  an  orvanlred 
occupatlomal  curriculum  In  enE:tiieerlnK 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  bloloKlcal 
sciences  which  prepare  students  for  im- 
mediate employment  at  the  semlprofewl'nRl 
level 

Colleges  and  universities.  Junior  and  com- 
munity colleges,  as  well  as  Independent 
technical  Institutes  would  be  elltrlble  to  re- 
ceive grants  If  they  met  the  high  standards 
set  up  In  the  bill.  Including  a  provision 
against  discrimination  against  students  be- 
cause of  race,  color  or  national  origin 

An  Important  feature  of  the  bill  Is  that  :\ 
participating  institution  must  be  HCcredite<l 
by  a  nationally  recognized  profcsslunal  so- 
ciety In  the  field 

This  bill  would  have  two  ImporUmt 
effects.  It  would  help  to  reduce  our  serious 
unemployment  problem  by  giving  our  citt- 
sena.  particularly  the  young  people,  a  belter 
Chance  to  get  the  kind  of  up-to-date  train- 
ing tbey  need  In  our  rapidly  automatlni?  so- 
ciety. 

It  would  also  help  prevent  bottlenecks  In 
technical  personnel  which  would  Impair  our 
national  security,  hold  back  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge  and  act  as  a 
brake   on    our   country's   economic   progress 

This  program  should  be  Initiated  without 
delay. 

CX>MPLIANCE  WITH  CERTAIN  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  DAVIS-BACON   ACT 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
deot.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 


OflBce  Department  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  prevail- 
ing wage  act. 

The  Davis-Bacon  principle  requires 
that  wages  paid  to  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers on  federally  a*»isted  projects  must 
not  be  le.ss  than  the  wage  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bo 
prevailing  for  such  workers  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  already  covers 
such  Federal  construction  as  Federal 
buildings,  airfields  and  bases,  dams, 
powerhouses,  drainage  and  Irrigation 
canals.  dredgmK  of  rivtrs  and  hartxjrs. 
.Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  installation."^, 
veterans'  hospitals,  national  park  roads, 
roads  constructed  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  of  Highways,  slum  clear- 
ance, urban  renewal  arid  low-rent  public 
housing,  defer\se  housinK  and  related  fa- 
cilities, federally  financed  hospital  and 
nursing  home  construction,  federally  as- 
sisted airports,  and  P'ederal  lease-pur- 
cha.se  projects. 

The  Po.st  Office  Department  .spent  $104 
million  in  leasing  1.666  new  buildings  m 
1960.  In  1961.  the  mmiber  increased  U) 
1,904  new  buildings  in  an  amount  of  $123 
million.  We  .--hould  close  this  lar:ie  gap 
in  our  Government  s  labor  standards 

The  Post  Office  Department.  I  am  in- 
formed, is  no  longer  building  new  struc- 
tures by  direct  contract,  but  has  shifted 
over  to  lea.=;niK  arrangements.  While  it 
was  required  that  Davis-Bacon  policies 
be  followed  in  Post  OfTice  Department 
contracts,  there  Is  no  similar  require- 
ment under  the  leasing  arrangement 
Tills  means  diat  a  fcieat  deal  uf  Federal 
construction  money  is  being  used  in  tlie 
communities  of  our  Nation  without  the 
wise  and  proven  policy  of  reqmrii^  that 
labor  standards  in  the  con.strurtion  or 
modification  of  such  buildings  shall  equal 
local  standards. 

Federal  fun-Js  .should  not  be  permitted 
to  underwrite  substandard  workiiii;  con- 
duioixs. 


Government  from  becoming  an  Instru- 
ment for  depressing  and  undermining 
existing  labor  standards  to  the  detriment 
of  workers,  fair  employers,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Their  basic  purpose 
is  to  make  sure  that  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  obtaining  contracts  will  not 
be  given  to  bidders  who  fall  to  observe 
the  prevailing  wage  rates  and  accepted 
labor  standards  maintained  by  the  con- 
tractors in  the  area  where  federally  fi- 
nanced or  assisted  construction  Is  to  he 
performed. 

Thus,  these  laws  protect  fairmlnded 
and  responsible  contractors  against  un- 
fair competition  from  contractors  who 
ba.'^r  their  bids  on  wage  levels  lower  than 
those  actually  prevailing  In  the  area 
ALSO,  local  workers  are  protected  against 
the  importation  of  distant,  low-wage 
workers.  Therefore,  unless  this  protec- 
tion Is  guaranteed,  the  beneficial  local 
econumic  effects  flowing  from  a  public 
works  program  of  thi5  type  could  be  lost. 

The  Davis-Bacon  principle,  originally 
sponsored  by  Republicans  more  than  30 
years  ago  and  extended  by  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  since  then,  has 
worked  and  worked  welL  It  has  guaran- 
teed equality  of  blddiny  opportunity  to 
all  contractors  It  has  assured  local  em- 
ployment It  has  protected  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  local  citizens  and  helped 
stabilize  the  entire  construction  Industry-. 

Smce  World  War  11,  the  sensitive  con- 
struction Industry,  largest  In  the  land  In 
terms  both  of  dollar  volume  and  number 
of  workers  employed,  has  been  the  bell- 
wether of  the  national  economj.  The 
Davis-Bacon  principle  has  helped  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  purchasing  power 
of  construction  craftsmen.  It  Is  time 
tested  and  proven  public  policy  that 
should  be  an  Integral  feature  of  this 
large  Post  Of&ce  Department  building 
program. 

A  tabulation  of  Post  Office  Department 
contracts  for  construction  and  leasing  of 
new  buildings  follows: 
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In  introducing  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  a  statement  by 
C.  J.  Haggerty,  president  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  In  support  of  my  bOL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Senator  Cuitosd 
P.  Cask  la  planning  to  Introduce  leglalatlon 
applying  to  the  IDavls-Bacon  prevailing  wage 
provisions  In  Post  Office  Department  leasing 
contracts.  We  In  the  oonatructlon  Industry 
know  that  this  tried  and  tme  principle  has 
assured  the  American  public  that  construc- 
tion will  be  of  first  quality  and  be  done 
under  fair  labor  conditions. 

The  Davis-Bacon  principle  Is  necessary  to 
safeguard  local  Industry  and  local  workmen 
from  undercutting  by  contractors  who  profit 
from  substandard  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. Senator  Case  has  been  active  In  the 
past  In  pushing  the  Davis-Bacon  principle 
in  the  community  facilities  bUls.  the  area 
redevelopment  legislation  and  In  school  con- 
struction leglalaUon.  We  In  the  building 
trades  appreciate  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
falrplay  on  construction  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  statement  by  Sal  Maso,  of  Pater- 
son,  N.J.,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  Is  in  support  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Maso  said: 

Senator  Cuftokd  P.  Cass  has  once  again 
shown  that  he  Is  an  alert  and  able  member 
of  the  Senate.  He  has  spotted  this  Impor- 
tant loophole  In  our  Government's  labor 
practices  and  has  acted  promptly  to  close  It. 

Senator  Case  Is  a  man  who  la  Interested 
In  the  problems  of  those  of  us  who  work  for 
a  living  and  is  determined  to  see  to  It  that 
we  get  a  fair  break.  As  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Building  Trades,  I  congratulate 
Senator  Cask  for  his  continuing  efforts  to 
provide  fair  working  conditions  in  our  State. 

The  bill  has  also  been  endorsed  by 
the  Bergen  County  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Coimcil.  Hackensack, 
N.J..  and  the  Asbestos  Workers  Local 
No.  32.  Newark.  N.J. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill 
be  printed  In  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3218)  to  require  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  in  the  performance  of  lease 
and  lease -purchase  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacteil  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  204  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
Property  Act  of  1964  (S9  U.S.C.  904)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Whenever  the 
Postmaster  General  enters  Into  any  lease  or 
lease -purchase  agreement  under  tills  Act  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  law,  and  such 
agreement  requires  or  contemplates  the  con- 
struction, modification,  alteration,  or  repair 


of  any  building  or  other  ImiiroTement  lor 
UM  fcnr  postal  purposes,  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  that  agreement  fvovlslons  effec- 
tive to  require  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  Blarch  3,  1931,  46  Stat. 
14M.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  a76a-276a-5 ) , 
commonly  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  by 
the  party  or  parties  entering  into  such  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  agreement". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  ail  lease 
and  lease-purchase  agreements  entered  into 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Postmaster  General  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


PROVISION  OF  WARTIME  BENEFITS 
FOR  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  Joint  resolution  which  would 
provide  wartime  benefits  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  are  subjected  to  hostilities  in  any 
foreign  coimtry,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  necessity  for  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  the  fact  that  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  are  not  now 
eligible  for  these  benefits  which  have 
been  granted  in  the  past  to  our  military 
forces  engaged  in  the  Korean  war.  World 
War  n,  and  other  past  wars. 

In  the  past  several  months  it  has  been 
reported  that  an  American  sergeant  was 
the  first  casualty  among  U.S.  Army  heli- 
copter personnel  having  been  woimded 
in  a  leg  by  Communist  fire  in  Vietnam. 
However,  he  was  denied  the  Purple  Heart 
award  by  our  military  authorities  on  the 
basis  that  our  Government  does  not  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  a  combat  zone  for 
Americans. 

Certainly  the  American  troops  now 
serving  in  Vietnam  are  being  subjected 
to  personal  hazards  of  combat.  Fur- 
thermore, there  may  be  other  cold  war 
areas  now  and  in  the  future  where  our 
American  military  personnel  might  be 
wounded  or  killed  by  foreign  individuals 
engaged  in  hostilities  in  such  foreign 
areas  and  it  is  my  Judgment  that  such 
American  military  personnel  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  active  service  as  if  it  was 
performed  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  tuid  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred.  I  also  ask  that  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Tues- 
day, April  24,  which  covers  this  situa- 
tion be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred  and,  without  ob- 
jection the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  180) 
to  provide  wartime  benefits  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  are  subjected  to  hostilities  in 
any  foreign  country,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Dtrkseic 
is  as  follows: 

Dkkial    or    PnaPLE    Hxakt    to    QI    Amgess 
•CoPTiai  Men  m  Viztnam — Crewmam  Was 

WOTTNDED  BT  RED  FXEE ^UNTTED  STATES  SaTS 

Area  Is  Not  Combat  Zone 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

QuiNHON,  Vietnam,  Aprtl  23. — An  American 
sergeant  wounded  In  a  leg  by  CommtmLst  fire 
has   been  denied   the  Purple  Heart. 

Although  the  Incident  was  more  than  2 
months  ago  and  although  the  sergeant  was 
the  first  casualty  among  UJB.  Army  helicopter 
personnel,  the  episode  was  hushed  up  by  the 
military  command. 

The  only  explanation  advanced  by  mili- 
tary sources  in  Saigon  Is  that  Purple  Hearts 
and  combat  medals  cannot  be  awarded  in 
Vietnam  becaiise  the  State  Department  does 
not  recognize  that  this  is  a  combat  zone  for 
Americans. 

Eight  of  twenty  planes  of  the  U.S.  Army 
light  helicopter  company  iiave  holes  from 
Communist  bullets.  The  crews  cannot  fol- 
low the  subtlety  of  State  Department  think- 
ing and  are  indignant. 

Hrr  BT  METAL  ZH  'OOFTES 

The  wounded  sergeant,  who  has  recovered 
and  has  been  restcn-ed  to  duty,  was  not  struck 
by  a  Communist  bullet.  T)ie  bullet  shat- 
tered a  seat  bracket  inside  the  helicopter 
near  an  open  door  where  the  sergeant 
manned  a  machinegiui.  Bits  of  metal  nicked 
him. 

It  was  nothing  serious.  But  the  with- 
holding of  the  medal  rankled  the  crewmen, 
who  believe  the  hazards  of  their  operations 
In  support  of  the  Vietnamese  forces  are  get- 
ting no  recognition  in  Washington. 

"A  Purple  Heart  means  a  great  deal  to  a 
soldier's  family,"  one  crewman  said.  "It 
shows  them  their  Government  appreciates 
that  the  soldier  has  done  something  heroic 
for  his  country.  It  means  as  much  to  them 
as  a  Medal  of  Honor." 

In  Siilgon  at  U.S.  military  advisory  head- 
quarters It  was  suggested  by  some  that  con- 
gressional action  might  be  required  to  en- 
able the  awarding  of  combat  medals,  combat 
pay,  higher  survivor  benefits,  and  other 
compensations  to  troope  here. 

They  recalled  that  Korea  was  never  offi- 
cially a  war,  yet  troops  gtrt  combat  medals, 
special  pay.  educational  benefits,  and  the 
like. 

They  urged  that  Vietnam  be  put  In  the 
same  category.  Aware  of  the  State  Depju-t- 
ment's  sensitivity  to  such  a  suggestion  that 
Americans  are  violating  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention by  participating  in  combat,  they 
proposed  that  Congress  pass  a  law  tiiat  in  all 
future  cold  war  areas,  American  troops  sub- 
jected to  f>ersonal  hazards  of  combat  receive 
the  rewards  normally  given  in  theaters  of 
war. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS- 
CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10,  1&62,  the  Subccwnmittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  begin  hearings  on  repre- 
sentation of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  Congress.  This  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee  in  1959 
along  with  the  question  of  enfranchising 
citizens  of  the  District  in  presidential 
elections  and  the  latter  became  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  March 
of  1961.    In  addition  to  its  presidential 
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election  provisions,  the  amaendment  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  in  1959  gave 
the  District  a  nximber  of  Delegates  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  equal  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  which  it 
would  be  entiUed  if  it  were  a  State,  with 
such  delegates  to  have  such  powers  as 
Congress  might  determine  by  law.  Both 
sections  were  included  in  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  70  to  18  on  February  2. 
1960,  along  with  an  anti-poll-tax  article 
and  an  article  of  amendment  concerning 
filling  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  time  of  emergency.  The 
House  of  Representatives  then  approved 
only  the  provision  for  presidential  elec- 
tions and  the  Senate  concurred. 

The  thinking  of  the  subcommittee  in 
1959  was  that  our  constitutional  system 
contemplates  that  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  represented  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  nationally 
on  the  basis  of  population,  while  the 
Senate  represents  the  States  equally 
without  regard  to  population.  Represen- 
tation of  the  District  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  thus  be  consistent 
with  our  existing  constitution al  princi- 
ples of  popular  representation  in  Con- 
greiss  and  does  not  involve  the  flctiqn  of 
treating  the  District  as  a  State.  The 
District  received  little  attention  in  the 
drafting  of  our  original  Constitution  and 
constitutional  history  indicates  that  it 
was  largely  through  oversight  that  the 
Pramers  neglected  to  give  esidents  of 
the  District  any  voice  in  the  Congress 
which  would  govern  them.  During  the 
1870s  the  Distric*^^  had  a  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  a  terri- 
torial form  of  government. 

The  congressional  representation  pro- 
posal which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
so  overwhelmingly  in  1960  has  not  yet 
been  reintroduced  by  any  Senator  in 
the  87th  Congress  and  it  is  not  now  in- 
'  eluded  in  any  pending  resolution.  I  am 
therefore  now  joining  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr  DoddI, 
who  Is  also  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  introducing  this  proposal  so  that 
it  may  be  considered  in  the  forthcoming 
hearings. 

The  other  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  on  this  subject  is  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  85.  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
BtTSHl,  which  would  give  the  District  two 
Senators  and  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  its  population  would  en- 
title it  if  it  were  a  State.  If  other 
Senators  have  ideas  in  mind  on  this 
subject.  I  hope  they  will  introduce  their 
proposals  soon  so  that  they  also  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  our  May  10  hear- 
ings and  may  be  commented  upon  by 
the  various  witnesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  181  > 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing  for 
representation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  Congress,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KEFAtTVKR  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dodd>, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ACCEPTANCE  AND  WEARINQ  OP 
CERTAIN  DECORATIONS  BY  RE- 
TIRED PERSONNEL  OP  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  biU  (S.  2919)  to  authorize 
certain  retired  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  accept  and  wear  decora- 
tions, presents,  and  other  things  ten- 
dered them  by  certain  foreign  countries, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


JAMES        M.        NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  >    proposed   an   amendment,   in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1361 »    for  the  relief  of  James 
Norman :     which     was     ordered     to 
printed. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  TRUTH- 
IN- LENDING  BILL 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  wish 
to  announce  the  resumption  of  hear- 
ings on  S.  1740,  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
bill. 

The  hearings  will  bcKin  on  Tuesday, 
May  8,  1962,  at  10  am.  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  BuildinR 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  notify 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lindley,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
Capitol  4-3121.  extension  3921.  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    WILEY 

Greetings  prepared  by  himself  for  pres- 
entation on  April  25,  1962.  at  a  special  cele- 
bration honoring  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
making  and  marketing  of  the  first  Rambler 
automobiles  In  Kenosha,  Wis  .  also  a  letter 
from  Mr  R  S  Klngsley,  chairman  of  the 
citizens  committee  for  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration 

By  Mr    CLARK 

Principal  findings  of  a  mall  opinion  poll  on 
foreign  policy  and  related  Issues,  taken  In 
Pennsylvania  during  recent   weeks. 


SEGREGATION  OF  SCOTCH -IRISH 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  and  sympathetic 
toward  Mr.  P.  D  East,  of  Hattlesburg. 
Miss. 

Through  the  Petal  Paper,  which  he 
edits,  Mr.  East,  a  native  southerner, 
started  out  some  years  ago  opposmg  the 
more  blatant  forms  of  racial  segrega- 
tion. But  It  Is  now  evident  that  East 
h£Ls  been  conquered  by  the  very  spirit 
which  he  originally  sought  to  reduce. 
For  in  the  current  issue  of  his  journal 


he  sponsors  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
Scotch -Irish  and  proposes  that  they  be 
rigidly  segregated  and  excluded  from  the 
life  of  his  area.  In  editorials  and  in  con- 
tributed letters,  he  accuses  the  Scotch - 
Irish  of  having  unclean  personal  habits, 
of  rolling  their  R's  and  hence  violating 
the  softness  of  southern  speech,  of  in- 
dulging In  barbarous  folk  dances,  such 
as  the  "highland  fling."  and  of  being  ad- 
dicted to  eating  oatmeal  and  drinking 
scotch— not  bourbon— whisky.  Since  the 
paper  contains  news  Items  from  lo- 
cahtles  where  this  prosegregationlst  sen- 
timent is  being  fanned.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  movement  in  this  direction  is 
building  up. 

Mr  Easts  diatribes  make  me  both 
angry  and  sad.  While  I  may  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  Scotch-Irish  be- 
cause I  am  of  Scottish  blood,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  we  deserve 
such  treatment.  Nor  do  the  Irish,  as 
evidenced  by  their  fine  record  which  has 
been  crowned  by  the  splendid  perform- 
ance of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  if 
each  of  these  racial  stocks  is  excellent 
when  taken  by  Itself,  can  the  combina- 
tion be  so  socially  objectionable? 

While  It  Is  possible  that  there  are  some 
Scotch-Irish  who  are  not  attractive,  this 
is  no  reason  to  condemn  the  race  as  a 
whole.  As  one  who  has  always  been  op- 
posed to  all  forms  of  race  prejudice,  I 
must  protest  with  all  my  strength  this 
effort  of  Mr  East  to  extend  the  scope 
of  segregation. 

But  I  am  not  only  angry  at  this  effort 
of  Mr  East.  I  am  saddened  by  it.  It 
illustrates  how  the  seeds  of  race  hatred 
and  of  rigid  segregation  when  applied  to 
one  race.  Inevitably  inflame  the  passions 
of  men  and  cause  them  to  be  turned  suc- 
cessively against  group  after  group.  We 
cannot  allow  this  social  forest  fire  to 
spread.  If  it  does  the  memb^s  of  the 
English -Speaking  Union  may  be  the  next 
to  be  discriminated  agaiiuit.  Let  us 
therefore  stop  it  before  it  goes  too  far. 
I  appeal  to  P  D.  East  to  cease  from  pur- 
suing this  campaign  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that.  In  order  to  show  what  we 
are  up  against,  passages  from  the  last 
issue  of  the  Petal  Paper  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  passages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Petal  Paper.  Mar.  8.  1963) 

PUBLUHEX'S    iNTKODUCnOM 

It  was  late  spring  that  my  son.  Ernest 
Chru.  returned  to  our  plantation.  "The 
Southern  Manner. '  and  brought  tbe  worst. 
certiiinly  the  meet  disturbing,  newt  of  my 
entire  life 

As  It  was,  I  was  stretched  out  on  my  ham- 
mock In  the  front  yard,  relaxing  with  a  cool 
mint  Julep  before  dinner.  Ernest  Chrla  had 
returned  from  a  college  near  Jackson.  Miss., 
which  he  had  attended  during  the  year.  I 
attended  the  same  college;  so  did  my  father 
and  so  did  his  father. 

Never  have  I  been  so  upset  by  any  news 
as  by  that  brought  home  by  my  son.  Ernest 
Chris 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  USDS 
(United  Sons  and  Daughters  for  Segregation) 
at  our  college  My  son  Informed  me.  and 
I  conflrmed  it,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Scotch- 
Irish  among  us  were  a  real  threat.  Indeed. 
a  terrible  menace  to  our  way  of  life 


!i 


Her*  an  boom  facta  which  I  have  con- 
flrmad  about  the  BootcH-Irtah  In  MlaalMlppl 
today. 

Soaell:  The  average  Boottrlsh  amella  like 
smoke.  Thla  la  nioat  unpleasant,  and  U 
caused  by  drinking  a  eoncoctlon  known  as 
"ulagvbeatha."  This  drinking  causes  bad 
breath,  naturally.  It  Is  only  natural  that  U 
the  Bcotch-Irlah  wanted  to  act  civilized,  as 
you  and  I,  he  would  flavor  his  drink  with 
mint.  No.  my  friend,  mint  and  smoke  do 
not  mix. 

Habits:  The  average  Scotch-Irish  Is  a 
repulsive  and  obnoxious  creature  who  Is  apt. 
If  the  notion  strikes  him,  to  pull  a  highland 
fling  on  the  main  street  of  any  one  of  our 
towns  In  Mlaslsalppi.  They  are  a  group  who, 
except  for  the  women,  carry  lon^  bladed 
knives  to  church  with  them.  This,  I  assure 
you.  Is  a  heathen  practice.  In  addition, 
they  have  come  to  expact  to  be  served  oat- 
meal In  our  finest  restatvants  simply  because 
they  have  the  required  16  cents.  Anyone 
with  good  breading  knows  that  oatmeal  Is 
horae  food.  And  to  top  off  the  whole  busi- 
ness, they  eat  popcorn  in  the  movie  houses. 
Which,  of  course.  Is  not  very  couth,  and, 
besides.  It's  damned  annoying. 

Speech:  We  southerners  have  tried  for 
years  to  keep  the  "B"  sound  out  of  our  lan- 
gtiage,  and  have  tried  to  teach  the  same 
boalc  good  taste  to  the  Scottrlsh  among  us. 
But,  lo  and  behold,  they  Insist  on  pronounc- 
ing the  "R"  and  what's  more,  they  do  it  with 
a  roU.  They  are,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try. 
sUU  barbaric 

Morals:  You  should  know  the  low  morals 
of  the  Scottrlsh  among  us.  Why.  Indeed, 
they  breed  like  turtles;  their  divorce  rata  Is 
outrageoua.  They  even  like  the  smell  that 
is  their  own.  therefore  they  don't  take  baths 
every  day  as  you  and  I  do.  To  put  it  mildly, 
the  Scottrlsh  Is  a  trifle  lax  in  writing  checks 
around  the  first  of  each  month.  They  can- 
not and  wUl  not  accept  business  responsi- 
bility, no  noattcr  how  hard  we  try.  You 
know  this  to  be  true  as  well  as  I.  In  addition 
to  their  poor  breeding,  they  are  vulgar  to 
an  unbearable  point.  How  many  times  have 
you  heard  one  exclaim  "Hoot  mon."  or  "Be- 
gorrah."     How  disgiisting. 

In  view  of  all  the  above  information,  I 
have  taken  the  only  means  of  which  I  know 
to  bring  certain  news  and  views  to  you.  I 
have  undertaken  the  publication  of  this  little 
paper,  the  Southern  Repoeure. 

I  have  asked  m}-8elf.  as  surely  you  must 
have,  'T>o  I  want  my  young  daughter  to 
marry  a  windbag,  highland-flinging,  kilt- 
wearlng  creature  whose  ancestry  Is  question- 
able?" 

Like  your  answer,  mine  Is  the  same:  "No." 

Knowing,  of  course,  that  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  would  be  to  send  them 
back  to  the  bogs  from  which  they  came.  I 
offer  it  to  you  for  speculation.  If  that  falls, 
then,  we  must  stick  together  In  an  all-out 
effort  to  make  It  clear  to  the  Scottrlsh  that 
we  will  treat  them  kind,  but  they  must  stay 
in  their  place. 

In  short,  this  paper  proposes  to  maintain 
segregation  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 

It  is  a  luiown  fact  that  snK>kc  and  mint 
don't  mix. 

So.  why  try  It  at  our  expense? 
Sincerely. 
'  Nathan  Bkofobd  Coocxosb. 


[From  the  Petal  Paper,  Mar.  8,  19021 

Anorr  Tkial  REACKxa  Climax 

ADorr.  Miss. — The  trial  of  15-year-old  Alex- 
ander Oraham  Tell,  young  Scotch-Iiiah  boy 
hauled  into  court  for  insulting  pretty  Mrs. 
Ruby  Jean  Hollofleld,  23,  reached  its  climax 
yesterday  when  A.  J.  EUlss,  prosecuting  at- 
torney, announced.  "This  trial  may  very  well 
cast  the  die — either  for  keeping  our  blood 
pure  or  for  mongrellzlng  with  the  Scotch- 
Irish.    If  Tell  is  set  free,  the  bars  are  down. 


and  the  undeflied  heritage  of  our  ancestors 
la  at  an  mmL" 

Mrs.  Holloaeld,  wife  of  blond  young  ftumer 
Lonnla  Hcrilofleld,  toUL  the  court  that  as  die 
passed  Tell  on  the  street,  he  turned  to  a 
camp«uilon  and  whispered.  "What  a  wee 
bonny  laaate."  She  Immediately  reported  the 
offense  to  her  husband,  who  had  Tell  ar- 
rested. Th«  boy  did  not  deny  saying  this, 
but  said  be  meant  it  merely  as  a  compliment. 

Attorney  KtUas  aaked  that  the  boy  be  given 
a  MT«r«  prtson  sentence  for  bis  offense. 
"Such  audacity  and  lewdness,"  he  said,  "are 
the  norm  of  behavior  far  a  people  whose 
history  Includes  such  notorious  figures  as 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Macbeth.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  with  them." 

Bcd-halred  young  Tell,  wearing  the  plaids 
of  his  clan.  Is  being  kept  under  heavy  guard 
at  the  county  jaU  for  fear  that  the  citizens 
of  Addlt,  among  whom  feeling  over  the  Inci- 
dent Is  running  very  high,  will  throw  him 
Into  the  river  with  a  borsecollar  around  his 
neck. 

(Frooa  the  Petal  Paper.  Mar.  8,  1902 1 

BOTS    WlU,    SOMETUIXS    Bx    SCOTTTS 

MiNNOwsvxLLz.  Miss. — Lsst  night  a  happy, 
Jovial  Irlah  wake  was  disttirbed  when  a  troop 
of  mischievous  Boy  Scouts  descended  upon 
it  like  Philistines  on  Assyrians,  casting  acid 
about   Irreapectively. 

Cries  of  "Hoot  man"  and  "Begorrah"  were 
heard  in  the  night,  and  the  wake  was  post- 
poned Indefinitely. 

There  are  rumors  to  the  effect  that  one 
Scotch-Irl&h  national  was  painted  with 
luminous  paint  and  set  afire,  but  there  are 
neither  witnesses  nor  ashes  to  substantiate 
this  unofBcial  report. 

It  Is  honestly  believed  that  the  Scotch- 
Irish  are  Indignant  over  the  affair.  J.  P. 
McSweeney,  who  shouted  In  the  middle  of 
the  fray,  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  that  any- 
more." Is  in  critical  condition  in  Minnows- 
ville  County  Hoepital. 


(From  the  Petal  Paper.  Mar.  8,  1962] 
A.T.  &  T.  To  SscaxGATK  Pastt  Links 

PoxT  Oltmpic,  Miss. — Beginning  Imme- 
diately, say  Informers,  the  American  Tele- 
gone  &  Telepath  Co.  will  have  complete  seg- 
regation on  all  party  lines. 

A  spokesman  described  the  new  system  as 
"simple  and  effective."  He  said,  "The  new 
system  will   be  simple   and  effective." 

He  continued,  "It  will  work  thus:  Any 
Scotch-Irishman  who  happens  to  get  on  al- 
ready conversing  lines  must  hang  up  imme- 
diately. As  soon  as  enforcement  is  efficient, 
segregation  will  be  completed  by  requiring 
any  person  who  gets  on  line  over  which  the 
same  person  is  being  discussed  to  refrain 
from  listening.  We  think  this  will  help  to 
preserve  the  southern  way  of  life,  and  we 
want  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  prog- 
ress." he  said. 


[Fnxn  the  PeUl  Paper.  Mar.  8,  1962] 
TBtBOB  BraiKKS  Imllj  Whttk,  Miss. 

Lelli  Whitb,  Miss. — Reports  coming  in 
slowly  from  Mount  Lelll  White,  Miss.,  place 
the  number  of  Injuries  as  high  as  15  In  a 
recent  uprising  of  rural  Scotch -Irish  against 
this  small  community's  efforts  to  keep  the 
rural  element  in  Its  place. 

The  controversy  arose  3  weeks  ago  when 
the  Mount  Lelll  White  village  council  placed 
restrictions  on  ancient  and  barbaric  dancing 
and  playing  at  crude  wind  instruments  in 
the  village  square.  The  villagers  protested 
the  frequent  gathering  of  the  niral  folk, 
resulting  In  the  council's  action. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  action  should  be 
taken  after  Investigation  proved  that  the 
Scotch-Irish  did  not  pay  taxes  to  support 
the  city  square,  and,  therefore,  had  no  right 
to  Impose  on  the  villagers'  cultural  benefits. 


The  injuries  were  caused  by  the  pelting  of 
eggs,  corks,  and  mud  balls  by  the  vlUagers 
when  the  Scotch-Irish  sneaked  ipto  town 
Saturday  evening  and  began  th&e  weird 
practices  peculiar  to  tbetr  debased  culture. 
Efforts  have  begun  on  the  part  of  the  vil- 
lage's more  prominent  dtiaens  to  organize 
and  use  economic  coercion  to  prevent  any 
more  uprising  by  the  rural  elements. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  E.  Cokeman.  leader  of  the 
group,  said  in  an  Interview  with  otir  WWC 
reporter,  "This  Scotch-Irish  menace  must 
be  coped  with  before  It  engulfs  us.  It  Is 
time  that  the  American  people  realize  that 
separation  In  all  respects  is  necessary  for 
preservaUon  of  our  civUisatlon.  Unless  we 
stand  united  we  shall  fall  as  the  pagan  and 
loose  moraled  Nordic  race  has." 


[From  the  Petal  Paper,  Mar.  8,  1962] 

Segregation  Emphasis  Month  Raixt  Hugx 

Success 

Ckawqao,  Miss. — A  splendid  attendance  was 
reported  for  the  first  session  In  this  year's 
Segregation  Emphasis  Month.  A  large 
crowd  gathered  to  hear  guest  speaker  Elsie 
Dlnsmore  discuss  the  topic  "The  Botch  Made 
by  the  Scotch." 

This  was  followed  ^^a  2-hour  period  of 
quiet  In  which  those  {n-esent  "medl-hated" 
and  contemplated  earnestly  the  many- 
faceted  Inferiority  of  the  Scotch-Irish  race. 

After  this  fruitful  interlude  of  hate.  Dr. 
Praetorlus  P.  Prudhomme  closed  by  pro- 
nouncing the  "malediction." 

[From  the  Petal  Paper,  Mar.  8,  1962) 
Scotch -iKisH  Music  Ddcusszd 

Pool  Water,  Miss. — In  an  Incomparable 
speech  made  today  by  the  Honorable  Dr. 
Nelson  Blankhead.  State  senator  from  lOn- 
nowvlUe,  Miss.,  befcn-e  the  Leopard  Club  of 
Pool  Water,  he  pointed  out  certain  aspects 
of  Scotch-Irish  music. 

"Shall  our  songs  be  replaced  with  the 
primitive  Jigs  and  reels  of  the  green  tribes?" 
asked  Dr.  Blankhead. 

"For  a  sailor  and  other  savages,  a  Jig  or 
a  reel  is  a  common  occurrance.  After  a  day 
of  htintlng  or  fishing,  it  Is  quite  natural  for 
a  Scotch-Irish  to  break  Into  a  wild  dance  of 
sensual  abandon.  In  their  own  land  today 
the  Scotch-Irish  still  perform  Jigs  and  reels 
of  grotesque  dimensions.  Modern  science 
describes  this  dance  as  a  nervous  twitching 
of  indefinite  length.  One  cannot  imagine 
the  un-Christlan  manipulations  Involved  In 
a  Jig  or  a  reel.  And  I  here  Bh\idder  with 
emotion  pondering  this. 

"The  musical  debility  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
Is  not  confined  to  Jigs  and  reels.  The  green 
tribes  sing  a  song  of  inordinate  love  for  their 
respective  mothers,  usually  culminating  with 
the  word  'mother'  on  a  very  high  and  native 
tone.  Such  songs,  believe  It  or  not,  are 
sung  today  in  certain  isolated  sections  of 
this  country,"  he  concluded. 


THE    RESUMPTION   OF   ATMOS- 
PHERIC NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  decision  and  his  command 
that  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  be  re- 
sumed. In  my  judgment  tliis  decision 
is  long  overdue  frxxn  the  point  of  view 
of  national  security.  The  Soviet  gains 
last  fall  were  alarming,  as  many  of  our 
experts  have  testified. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
delayed  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere for  years  in  the  hope  that  some 
way,  somehow,  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  for  a  test  ban  coxild  be  woi*ed 
out. 


t:^--. 
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While  we  negotiated  In  good  faith,  the 
Russians  planned  for  their  next  series 
of  tests.  While  we  have  made  one  offer 
after  another  for  a  gradual  and  effective 
disarmament  start  with  the  interna- 
tional inspection  that  is  necessary  if  it 
is  to  have  any  security  value  at  all,  the 
Russians  have  continued  their  usual  de- 
mands for  a  propaganda  ban,  not  a 
genuine  one. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  expect  the  usual 
chor\is  of  objections  from  the  pseudo- 
neutrals.  We  can  expect  the  usual 
concern  of  some  nations  not  to  say  any- 
thing which  the  Soviet  Union  might  re- 
sent and  to  follow  meekly  the  rabid  So- 
viet line.  We  can  even  expect  that  a 
lot  of  so-called  neutrals  are  going  to 
ignore  our  own  efforts  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment extending  right  up  to  last  week's 
disarmament  proposals,  and  place  the 
full  blame  of  the  arms  race  on  the  United 
States.  We  remember  only  too  well  how 
they  refused  to  blame  the  Russians  for 
breaking  the  test  ban  last  fall  during 
r  the  Belgrade  conference. 

Mr,  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  comment  right  now.  before  the  test- 
ing has  begun,  before  we  hear  the  neu- 
trals echoing  Soviet  propaganda,  and 
most  important,  before  we  consider  our 
own  country's  massive  foreign-aid  bill. 
The  reaction  to  America's  reluctant  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  testing  will  provide 
one  very  interesting  indication  of  who 
our  friends  really  are  in  the  world,  which 
nations  make  a  real  and  honest  effort 
to  understand  our  position,  and  which 
ones  just  parrot  Khrushchev's  line 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
study  these  comments  with  great  care 
and  keep  them  very  much  in  mind  when 
we  take  up  the  foreign-aid  bill.  Last 
year,  I  was  the  author  of  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign-aid  bill  to  insure  that 
principal  consideration  be  given  to  those 
nations  which  share  our  view  of  the 
world  crisis.  Although  the  language  of 
the  amendment  was  not  mandatory.  I 
have  been  .somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
failure  to  fully  implement  the  underlying 
spirit  of  this  amendment.  We  will  see 
now  in  the  reaction  to  our  necessary 
decision  to  resume  testing,  which  coun- 
tries intend  to  denounce  us  out  of  one 
side  of  their  mouths  and  then  imme- 
diately start  begging  for  our  money  out 
of  the  other  side. 


DO 


TAX  DEFERRALS   AND  TAX 
CREDITS  EXPORT  JOBS' 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  un- 
der the  heading  "Does  the  Present  Rev- 
enue Code  With  Provisions  for  So-called 
Tax  Deferrals  and  the  Tax  Credit  Tend 
to  Export  Jobs?  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Dors  THE  Present  Revenue  Code  With  Pro- 

vi.siONs  roR   So-Called   Tax   De»trral.s   and 

THE  Tm  Credit  Tend  To  Export  Jobs^ 
(Statement  by  Senator  Curtis) 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Tenneaaee  on 
many  occaaions  haa  stressed  that  foreign 
s-vibsldlarles  of  American  corporations  enjoy 
a   tax   deferral    denied    domestic    operations. 


He  Ukena  this  to  an  lnt«re8t-fre«  loan  and 
maintains  that  thU  ao-called  drfeiral  pro- 
vides an  Inducement  to  American  Anns  to 
establUh  subsidiaries  abroad  and  thus  ex- 
port Jobs. 

These  charges  are  worthy  of  careful  exam- 
ination In  the  first  place,  tax  deferral  Im- 
plies that  the  US  Government  Is  granting 
a  privilege  to  foreign  subsidiaries  to  defer 
a  tax  that  Is  normally  due  to  the  US  Gov- 
ernment, This  Is.  of  course,  not  the  case  In- 
asmuch as  there  has  been  no  constructive 
receipt  by  the  parent  corporation  of  any 
funds  with  which  to  pay  a  US  tax 
until  a  dividend  Is  remitted  There  would 
be  only  one  way  that  such  a  tax  could  be 
paid  and  that  would  be  by  the  Amei;can 
parent.  It  Is  most  unlikely  that  foreign 
subsidiaries  could  remit  any  dividends,  if 
such  a  policy  conflicted  with  the  interests  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  host  country  If  the 
tax  Is  paid  from  parent-company  domestic 
earnings,  this  reduces  funds  available  for 
expansion  In  the  United  States,  and  hence 
the  possibility  nf  creating  additional  Job  op- 
portunities here  Piirthermore,  If  the  tax  Is 
paid  in  this  manner,  U  will  have  no  effect  on 
our  bciliini^e  of  payments 

.^n  examination  of  the  testimony  before 
the  Huise  Cfjmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
clearly  shows  that  In  almost  every  instance 
the  effect  of  establishing  foreign  subsidi- 
aries has  been  to  lnrrea.se  the  market  oppt)r- 
tunlties  of  American  parent  firms  throughout 
the  wo.-ld  The  pr"p<inderanre  of  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  .f  American  subsidiaries 
were  not  active  iiverseas  that  th(«e  of  other 
countries,  particularly  the  Common  Market 
intioiiS   wuuld  preempt  the  field 

The  Junior  .Senator  from  Tennessee  sug- 
gests th.it  since  branches  of  .\merlcan  cor- 
porations are  subject  to  the  same  tax  proce- 
dures as  American  flrm.s  that  deferral  of 
.subsidiary  earnings  con.'smutea  a  tax  prefer- 
ence This  view  falls  U)  consider  the  fact 
that  In  many  coiintries  an  American  branch 
IS  ronsidered  <is  a  foreign  of>erHtion  and  pro- 
vides an  excuse  fir  th'iso  who  wish  to  chal- 
lenge our  foreign  policy  by  stating  that  It  l.s 
a  form  of  economic  Imperiall.sm  On  the 
other  hand,  a  foreign  subsidiary  with  capi- 
tal participation  by  the  cltl/ens  of  the  lu'Sl 
.-■unrry  and  l')cal  management  provides  a 
vivid  example  "t  the  virtues  of  American 
free  enterprise 

In  the  interest  ' 'f  'iir  oVpr;i!l  f'ireign  p<ulcy 
alms,  we  should  encourage  the  establish- 
ment if  subsidiaries  rather  than  branches 
It  must  als<i  be  remembered  that  any  at- 
tempt to  tax  the  earnings  of  subsidiaries 
before  dividends  are  remitted  rather  thai\ 
e<iuallzing  a  benefit  and  establishing  so- 
cilled  tax  neutrality  w.ivild  esUibllsh  new 
discrimln.itl>n  agaln.st  American  oversea  In- 
vestments This  would  arise  because  the 
foreign  tax  credit  Is  only  applicable  to  In- 
come tiixes  paid  No  /credit  Is  received  for 
turnover  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  the  many 
other  meth'Xls  of  financing  governmental 
costs  overse.is  Furthermore,  If  earnings  if 
subsidiaries  are  taxed  on  a  current  basis  lie- 
fore  repatrlatlfjn  and,  at  a  later  date  changes 
In  the  value  of  the  currency  in  a  foreign 
country  as  compared  with  the  doll.ir  occurs, 
there  is  no  method  of  rectifying  the  er  mlun 
of  capital  In  the  most  extreme  Instances, 
namely,  the  expropriation  of  foreign  prop- 
erties as  cxrcurred  In  Cuba  and  Brazil,  the 
loss  of  the  entire  foreign  Investment  can 
only  be  offset  against  capital  gains  and  not 
agaitisi  ordinary  income  To  have  taxed 
such  rumrepatrlated  earnings  on  a  current 
basis  would  have  been  manifestly  unfair 

It  is  completely  unrealistic  to  suggest  that 
the  products  manufactured  by  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries would  have  been  exported  from  the 
Uruted  States  If  such  organizations  ha<l  not 
been  establls.^ed  by  the  American  parent 
firms 

The  ec«in<inilc8  of  exp<^rt  sales  contrasted 
with  oversea  Investments  were  discussed   by 


Mr  Nell  McElroy,  chairman  of  th«  bo*rd  of 
the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.,  and  formerly  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  In  his  appearance  before 
the  Committee  on  Wa3ra  and  Means.  I  now 
quote  excerprts  from  his  teetlmony: 

"We  do  business  overseas  through  a  pat- 
tern of  foreign  subsidiaries.     In  the  Interest 
of  brevity,  however,  I  shall  speak  In  terms  of 
our     business,'     our     operation."     and    'our 
products  ■ 

"I  am  certain  that  It  would  simplify  the 
lives  of  many  people  In  our  company  If  we 
could  manufacture  all  of  our  products  In 
the  United  Stales  and  sell  In  International 
trade  through  export  from  this  country. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  possible. 
Almost  every  country  In  the  world  has.  or  Is 
easily  Incited  to  create,  protective  tariffs  and 
import  restrictions  which  make  Impossible 
the  export  of  any  real  volume  of  soaps  and 
detergents  from  the  United  States  for  any 
sustained   length  of  time. 

■For  example,  profitable  export  of  our 
types  of  I  -iKlucts  to  such  Industrialized  Eu- 
ropean countries  as  Great  Britain,  Prance. 
West  Germany,  and  luly  Is  an  impossibility 
The  same  condition  Is  coming  rapidly  to 
exist  m  the  smaller  countries  to  which,  until 
rather  recently,  we  have  been  able  to  export 

•Por  example,  within  the  past  6  years  our 
exports  to  such  countries  as  Greece.  Lebanon, 
a  number  of  Central  American  countries, 
Iran.  Colombia,  Peru,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Morocci  Thailand,  and  Singapore-Ma- 
laya have  been  te.-mlnated  or  sharply 
restricted  by  new  or  Impending  ref^ulatlons 
m  those  countries  We  have  been  forced  by 
such  developments  either  to  arrange  for  lo- 
cal manufacture  In  those  countries  or  to  face 
going  out  of  business  there  altogether,  there- 
by abandoning  those  markets  to  foreign  com- 
petitors 

•  Simil.u-  conditions  exist  for  our  products 
el.sewhere  As  a  result,  a  high  percentage  of 
the  merrh.indlse  we  sell  outside  the  United 
States  IS  of  necessity  manufactured  outside 
the  United  States    ■ 

Mr  McElroy  further  clarified  this  point 
in  resp< in.se  to  a  question  by  a  member  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the  displace- 
ment of  Jobs  here  In  the  United  States  by 
oversea  subsidiaries       He  said  : 

"Certainly.  In  the  field  of  products  that 
we  make,  there  needs  to  be  so  relatively  little 
protection  because  all  you  have  to  have  Is  an 
amount  which,  c<imblned  with  the  cost  of 
shipping,  cost  of  financing  shipment,  and 
all  of  that,  would  make  competition  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  protection  does  not  need 
to  be  large  Certainly,  in  our  field,  the 
protection  In  almost  every  country  In  the 
world  Is  su<  h  that  we  cannot  ship  from  the 
United  States  and  be  competitive,  we  must 
overctjme  the  trade  barriers  "  » 

Mr  Robert  R  Schorn.  tax  counsel  for  the 
American  Radiator  tt  Standard  Sanitary 
Corp  .  explalnetl  why  foreign  operations  we  e 
essential  for  tlielr  type  of  product  I  shall 
quote   directly   from    his   statement: 

"The  prixlucts  that  we  manufacture  are 
essentially  heavy  and  bulky  and  present  a 
freight  problem  of  such  dimensions  that  It 
becomes  a  practical  Impossibility  to  com- 
pete with  local  manufacturers  unless  we 
al.so  manufacture  Uxrally  There  Is  also  the 
question  of  Ux-al  tastes  which  differ  from 
country  to  country  Marketing  considera- 
tions, therefore  play  the  controlling  part 
In  our  decisions  to  locate  manufacturing 
establishments  In  foreign  countries  In  this 
connectl<5n,  while  It  m^lght  be  mentioned 
that  my  company  has  conducted  export  op- 
erations for  many  years,  the  volume  of  this 
business  shows  an  annual  shrinkage  because 


•  President's  1961  Tax  Recommendations," 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives.  87th  Cong  . 
iHt  seRs     v<il    4    p    2922, 

»  Ibid  ,  p    2934. 
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of  Increasing  local  competition.  If  we  are 
to  retain  local  markets  formerly  eupplied 
through  export,  It  U  eeaentlal  that  we  estab- 
lish manufacturing  facilities  abroad  or  else 
forgo  the  business.  This  applied  whether 
the  foreign  market  is  in  a  developed  or  in 
an  undeveloped  country."  ' 

Finally,  Mr.  H.  8.  Oeneen,  the  president  of 
the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  emphatically  showed  that  under  no 
conditions  would  it  be  possible  for  the  prod- 
ucts they  manufacture  overseas  to  be  pro- 
duced for  shipment  from  the  United  States. 
The  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph 
story  Is  a  most  unusual  one.  It  is  a  corpo- 
ration 03  percent  owned  by  approximately 
150.000  U.S.  shareholders.  Its  activities 
within  the  United  States  were  established 
in  194 1  and  were  financed  entirely  from  the 
earnings  of  its  foreign  subsidiaries.  Pres- 
ently the  International  Telephone  ft  Tele- 
graph Corp.  employs  18,000  people  In  the 
United  States;  and  since  the  Inception  of 
domestic  operations,  $1  billion  in  wage  and 
salary  payments  have  resulted  from  an  in- 
vestment which  was  derived  largely  from 
remitted  earnings  in  Western  Europe.* 

Incidentally,  these  earnings  were  taxed  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  when  they  were  repatri- 
ated to  the  United  States  and  Invested  In 
facilities  here. 

Mr.  Oeneen's  testimony  shows  that  no 
Jobs  were  exported  from  the  United  States 
through  this  foreign  investment.  I  include 
at  this   point  excerpts  from  his  testimony: 

"In  addition  to  tie  competitive  relations 
of  our  companies  abroad,  the  competitive 
position  of  the  Unit«l  States  relative  to  that 
of  other  countries  it  Involved  in  the  Treas- 
ury proposals.  It  is  widely  believed,  ap- 
parently, that  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies  compete  with  exports  from  the 
United  States.  If  su:h  subsidiaries  sold  less, 
so  the  argument  (;oes.  American  exports 
would  increase.  Likewise  it  appears  to  be 
thought  that  such  subsidiaries  compete  with 
domestic  American  producers  in  domestic 
markets. 

"By  restricting  the  subsidiaries.  It  Is 
argued,  we  can  shield  ourselves  In  some 
measure  from  foreign  oom petition. 

"These  hopes  are  largely  fallacious.  If 
foreign  subsidiaries  sell  less  abroad  as  a 
result  of  the  Tteastiry  proposals,  the  gap 
will  be  filed  largely  by  ovu-  foreign  com- 
petitors, not  by  US.  exports.  This  is  quite 
obvioiu  in  the  parti  :ular  case  of  ITT.  be- 
cause many  of  our  customers  are  official 
bodies  which  will  not  buy  products  manu- 
factured outside  thel:-  Countries.  But  given 
the  competltlvenes  of  rival  enterprises 
abroad,  the  case  also  applies  generally. 

"In  the  same  way.  the  tax  will  be  largely 
Ineffective  as  a  devlw  for  protecting  Ameri- 
can industry  at  homt .  even  if  this  objective 
is  considered  desirable.  Some  of  the  back- 
ing for  this  legislation  undoubtedly  reflects 
the  wish  to  increase  protection  for  American 
industry.  Those  who  take  this  view  are 
likely  to  find  thecnielves  disappointed. 
Foreign  firms  are  Just  as  cap>able  of  taking 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  as  would 
be  the  foreign  subsidiary  of  an  American 
company. 

"The  industrial  countries  abroad  today 
offer  the  fastest-grovlng  markets.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  European  CoDunon 
Market.  The  U.S.  Oovernment  has  favored 
the  formation  of  this  market  to  some  extent 
to  the  detriment  of  /jnerlcan  exports.  The 
United  States  can  still  compete  in  this  mar- 
ket with  txports.  but  we  also  need  local 
subsidiarle«..  With  the  proposed  legislation 
the  United  States  will  now  be.  In  eflect.  re- 
versing the  ground  rules  and  handicapping 
US.  industry  in  the  world's  fastest  growing 
market."  * 


'  Fbld..  p.  28M. 
<  Ibid  ,  p.  3930. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  3968-39«) 
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Baalcally,  the  proposals  advanced  by  the 
Jimlor  Senator  from  Tennessee  fall  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  separate  problems  of 
equalisation.  The  first  arises  from  the  need 
to  meet  competitive  conditions  between 
American  subsidiaries  and  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. The  second  involves  tax  burdens 
on  earnngs  derived  from  domestic  operations 
and  those  that  are  constructively  received 
by  an  American  parent  from  its  subsidiaries. 

I  also  include  further  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Oeneen's  testimony. 

"There  U  talk  of  eliminating  tax  prefer- 
ence. Presumably,  the  preference  involved 
is  that  the  foreign  corporation  pays  less  tax 
on  its  unrepatriated  earnings  than  It  would 
if  it  were  a  domestic  U.S.  corporation.  This 
comparison  Is  completely  Irrelevant. 

"The  US. -owned  foreign  corporation  Is  not 
operating  In  the  American  economy.  It  is 
operating  In  the  foreign  country  under  the 
same  conditions  as  its  foreign  competitors. 
There  is  no  preference.  While  the  invest- 
ment Is  abroad,  it  Is  equalized  with  its  com- 
petition abroad;  when  it  Is  brought  to  the 
United  States  It  is  equalized  with  its  com- 
petitors here. 

"If  such  a  corj>oratlon  is  forced  to  pay 
higher  income  taxes  on  its  earnings  than  its 
competitor  by  virtue  of  U.S.  ownership — 
earnings  it  legitimately  needs  for  expansion 
and  working  capital — the  result  will  not  be 
the  removal  of  a  preference,  but  the  imposi- 
tion of  inequity. 

"Nor  will  this  crippling  move  against  U.S. 
enterprise  abroad  result  in  any  offsetting  ad- 
vantage to  our  domestic  business.  The  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  the  foreign  competitors 
abroad."" 

Mr.  Oeneen  clearly  indicated  the  difference 
between  U.S.  income  and  foreign  income. 
I  Include  a  further  excerpt  from  this  ex- 
cellent statement: 

"The  administration's  proposal  attempts  to 
equate,  illogically.  foreign  Income  with  U.S. 
Income. 

"The  U.S.  income  tax  laws  have  always 
recognised  a  difference  between  foreign  in- 
come and  US.  income. 

"Our  courts  in  recognizing  this  distinction 
have  held  that  income  realized  in  foreign 
currericif  B  Is.  for  purposes  of  the  U.S.  Income 
tax  law.  treated  as  Income  realized  in  prop- 
erty rather  than  Income  realized  in  cur- 
rency. 

"Our  income  tax  laws,  as  they  stand  today, 
tell  foreign  subsidiaries  that  they  are  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  their  for- 
eign competitors  without  interference  from 
the  VS.  laws.  When  the  earnings  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  are  paid  as  dividends — that  is, 
when  they  become  measurable  in  the  U.S. 
unit  of  currency  and  thus  are  utilisable  and 
enjoyable  in  this  country — then  they  be- 
come similar  to  U.S.  Income  and  subject  to 
US.  tax. 

"The  U.S.  tax  consequences  of  operation 
as  a  'branch'  and  as  an  individual  U.S.  citi- 
zen are  exceptions  (and  sometimes  extreme- 
ly harsh  exceptions)  to  the  general  rule. 
The  administration's  proposal  to  have  them 
accepted  as  the  general  rule  Is  erroneous. 
Even  the  foreign  Income  of  branches  and 
U.S.  citizens  receives.  In  certain  areas,  a  tax 
treatment  different  from  U.S.  income.  Such 
differences  are  embodied  In  the  blocked  cur- 
rency rule  and  the  exclusions  of  foreign 
wages  pursuant  to  section  Oil  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

"It  should  be  observed  that  the  Income 
of  branches  and  individual  citizens  receives 
all  of  the  benefits  (and  the  administration 
has  not  suggested  that  this  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  Income  of  foreign 
subsidiaries)  that  are  jvovlded  for  by  our 
tax  laws.  Indeed,  in  practically  all  cases, 
the  availability  of  U.S.  tax  benefits  Is  the 
factor  that  dictates  operating  certain  for- 
eign   businesses    through    branches    rather 


than  foreign  subsidiaries.  Even  the  admin- 
istration does  not  deny  this. 

"The  fundamental  point  Is  that  If  we  are 
to  sxirvive  and  create  wealth  for  the  United 
States  from  foreign  markets,  we  must  be 
free  of  tax  b\u-dens  not  Imposed  upon  our 
competitors  there. 

"The  administration's  reference  to  the 
privilege  and  the  preference  of  deferral  is  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that  our  tax  laws  give 
recognition  to  the  corporate  concept,  which 
Is  deeply  imbedded  In  our  Jurisprudence. 

"If  this  analysis  of  a  privilege  and  a  pre- 
ference Is  accepted,  then  It  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  ITT  shareholders  have  a 
privilege  and  a  preference  of  deferral  with 
respect  to  the  earnings  of  ITT  that  are  re- 
invested in  plant  and  equipment  rather  than 
being  distributed  to  thoae  shareholders. 

"If  recognition  of  the  corporate  concept 
Is  a  privilege  that  Is  unwarranted,  then  the 
shareholders  of  ITT  should  be  told  that  they, 
as  partners,  and  not  a  fiction  such  as  the  ITT 
Corp.,  are,  for  purposes  of  U-S.  Income  taxa- 
tion, the  recipients  of  all  Income  of  the  ITT 
system  regardless  of  where  or  how  that  In- 
come Is  derived.  This  then  would  truly 
abolish  the  privilege. 

"If  the  ITT  shareholders  complain  of 
this  result,  they  could  be  told  that,  because 
some  people  operate  as  partnerships  or  pro- 
prietorships, and  therefore  are  taxed  on  the 
total  Income  of  their  businesses  without  re- 
gard to  whether  that  income  Is  reinvested, 
the  privilege  of  the  ITT  shareholders  In  op- 
erating through  the  corporate  form  must 
be  abolished  so  that  there  will  be  equality. 

"In  truth,  there  Is  no  privilege  and  no  de- 
ferral In  the  case  of  undistributed  prollts. 
The  present  system  of  taxation  in  this  coim- 
try  merely  recognizes  the  difference  between 
the  level  at  which  profits  are  earned  by  a 
corporation  and  the  level  at  which  they  are 
received  and  enjoyed  by  the  shareholders 
of  that  corporation." ' 

Many  Senators  will  remember  that  in  1936, 
President  Roosevelt  proposed  an  undistrib- 
uted corporate  profits  tax  which  was  sug- 
gested as  a  loophole  closing  device.  It  was 
de.signed  to  force  domestic  corporations  to 
distribute  all  earnings  as  dividends  and 
thus  subject  them  to  high  personal  income 
tax  rates.  By  1939,  the  results  of  this  tax 
measure  had  proved  so  disastrous  that  it 
was  repealed  for  all  practical  purposes. 

If  the  present  proposal  of  taxing  unre- 
patriated earnings,  which  has  a  basic  simi- 
larity to  those  of  1936  Is  enacted,  within  a 
few  years  our  foreign  commerce  will  have 
suffered  to  the  extent  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  repeal  such  a  law.  It  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  with  the  experience  that  we  have 
already  encountered  with  loophole  closing 
devices  that  in  an  attempt  to  remove  de- 
ferral and  equalize  the  tax  burdens,  we  must 
repeat  the  errors  of  1936  In  1962. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  requires  that  there  be  a  gross 
up  of  foreign  earnings  before  a  tax  credit 
may  be  applied. 

Once  again  It  should  be  noted  that  As- 
sistant Secretary  Surry,  while  still  a  profes- 
sor at  Harvard,  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Included  a 
favorable  reference  to  an  article  by  Prof.  Carl 
Sumner  Shoup  which  stated  that  "the  ap- 
propriate credit  method  would  be  first  to 
gross  up  the  dividend  by  the  corporate  tax 
allocable  to  it,  Include  the  total  in  the  re- 
cipient shareholder's  gross  Income,  and  then 
credit  his  tax  with  the  allocable  corporate 
tax."* 


•  Ibid.,  p.  2946. 


^  Ibid.,  pp.  2986-2988. 

*  Tax  Revision  Compendium,  submitted  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  con- 
nection with  the  panel  discussions  on  the 
same  subject  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  beginning  Nov. 
16,  1969,  vol.  1,  p.  6.  footnote  24. 
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Members  of  the  Senate  may  well  wonder  as 
to  whether  the  present  propoaals  to  tax  for- 
eign Income  will  establish  new  guidelines 
with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  all  corporate 
profits  In  future  years. 

The  »dmlnl8tratlon  concedes  that  there 
may  be  some  merit  to  granting  tax  prefer- 
encea  to  underdeveloped  countries  but  that 
such  advantages  are  unwarranted  In  dealing 
with  developed  nations.  This  proposStlon 
falls  to  note  that  In  most  of  the  developed 
countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom. 
France.  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Can- 
ada, the  Income  tax  levied  on  corporations  ap- 
proximates that  of  our  own  country  Thus 
the  foreign  Investment  credit  does  not  result 
In  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. However,  when  gross  up  procedures 
are  applied,  It  Is  found  that  the  maximum 
yield  for  the  U  S.  Treasury  would  take  pUice 
when  the  foreign  rate  of  Ux  Is  26  percent 
If  the  foreign  rate  of  taxation  Is  greater  or 
lower  than  28  percent,  the  gross  up  pro- 
cedures will  yield  smaller  benefits  for  the  U  S 
Treasury 

Accordm{i;ly.  rather  than  encourage  invest- 
ment In  underdeveloped  countries,  whuh 
have  In  many  cases  deliberately  provided 
tax  advantages  to  induce  US  irivestmer." 
the  administration's  propt^sais  will  deter 
such    projects.     The   proposals   advanced    by 

tthe  Junior  Senat<ir  from  Tennessee  In  com- 
I  putlng  the  tax  on  the  Income   from  f  Jrels;;i 

subsidiaries  w  nild  make  Investments  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  even  less  attractive 
There  la  a  mistaken  Impression  that  capital 
deterred  from  Investment  In  developed  areas 
will  be  made  available  to  underdeveloped 
areas.  At  the  present  time,  there  la  ii  j 
shortage  of  capital  either  In  Western  Europe 
or  in  the  United  States. 

Worthy  projects  with  good  market  f>jten- 
tl&ls  win  be  financed  by  either  American  .r 
Western  European  st^mrces.  However  ti^e 
dlscuuraijement  of  U  S  Investment  In  West- 
em  Europe  will  not  induce  Americans  t  > 
place  their  funds  In  the  Congo  or  in  other 
areas  where  the  ptjiltlcal  and  social  climate 
Is  hazardous  and  the  economic  prospects  are 
not  promising 

As  my  distinguished  coUeatjue.  tlie  Juiu  ir 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  has  clearly  stated, 
many  American  firms  en>;a;{ed  l:i  mining 
and  petroleum  activities  overseas  consider 
their  establishments  a«  branches 

This  practice  Is  followed  so  as  t«J  be  able  to 
offset  operating  losses  and  gains  aa  well  as  to 
be  able  to  Include  depletion  of  resources  un- 
der the  provisions  of  our  domestic  tax  c<x1p 
Most  of  the  subsidiary  type  operations  which 
would  be  directly  affected  by  the  adminis- 
trations recommendations  with  respect  t-^ 
deferral,  foreign  income  lax  credits  and 
gross-up.  are  engaged  In  manufacturing 

Mr  Charles  I  Oerr,  the  vice  president  I'f 
the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute 
made  a  slgniflcant  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing the  nature  of  US  oversea  Invest- 
ment activities  during  his  appearance  bef'jre 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
last  year  This  ori<anlzatlon  analyzed  V-'.f 
data  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  oversea  Investments  and  repcirted 
to  the  committee  that  for  the  10-year  periled 
starting  in  1950  and  ending  in  1959  the 
net  capital  outflows  for  Investment  in  manu- 
facturing facilities  totaled  »2  2  billion  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Income  from  such  In- 
vestments durliii;  these  years  was  $.t  9  billion 
so  that  there  was  a  net  inflow  of  $1  7  billion 
In  this  period  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  only 
one  of  these  10  years  was  the  Income  froni 
Investments  less  than  the  capital  outflow- 
According  to  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute  only  a  negligible  pwDrtton  >•' 
manufacturlni?  Investments  abroad  are  m 
branch  operations  According  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  study.  manufarfiir1n« 
branch  operations  abroad  were  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  of  total  direct  Investments 


In  1957  Hence.  It  Is  In  this  field  rather 
than  In  the  extractive  industries  that  the 
enactment  of  the  administrations  program 
would  have   Its  most  severe  effects  • 

American  firms  with  most  of  their  stock- 
holders US  citizens,  organize  maiiuf.ictur- 
Ing  subsidiaries  abroad  In  order  to  secure 
a  position  in  world  markets  and  the  exp<-)rt8 
which  they  generate  to  their  oversea  oper- 
ations are  a  vital  factor  In  our  balance  of 
payments  and  In  the  creation  of  Job  opp<jr- 
lunltles  here  at  honie 

Again,  ex.imlning  the  testimony  .submitted 
by  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Pr'>duct*  Insti- 
tute, I  find  that  their  data  indicates  that  In 
many  causes  exports  directly  generated  by  In- 
vestment abroad  are  fre<}Uently  great  enough 
to  e.xceed  the  value  of  a  company's  total 
investment  within   a  few  years 

Because  fie  manufacturing  sector  of  nur 
economy  is  the  one  most  frequently  referred 
to  by  those  who  believe  that  oversea  opera- 
tl'Jiis  export  Jobs.  I  Include  a  significant  ex- 
cerpt  frum   Mr    Derr's  statement 

■  A  foreign  subsidiary  facilitates  contacts 
with  foreign  customers  It  establLslies  Kical 
Identification  for  the  US  conip.my.  and  It 
permits  the  kind  of  market  penetration  that 
13  not  readily  available  to  a  domestic  wlilcl> 
does  not  have  such  identlflc.itlon  It  leads 
to  more  extensive  foreign  distribution 
channel.s  Demand  is  created  f^ir  U  S  manu- 
factured r-itr.p'  nen's  Much  of  the  Initial  In- 
vestment Incidentally.  Is  off.se t  almost  Inune- 
dlately  by  a  demand  f'T  and  exp. Tt  of 
American  capital  goods  And  again  ■  ur  rec- 
ords would  seem  to  bear  this  ciut 

■  I  sum  this  all  up  by  saying  that  this  very 
substantial  Impact  on  American  exptirta 
serves  n'a  only  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  •>i 
the  balance  of  payment.s  but  contributes 
materially  to  empli>yment  in  the  United 
St<ites  ■■  •" 

The  1026  pages  of  volume  4  of  tlie  he.irlngs 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me.ni.^ 
on  the  Presidents  1961  lax  recommendatl' ins 
merit  study  Ihey  deal  solely  '*ith  the  t.ix.»- 
tlori  (if  foreign  incorne  I  have  found  that 
the  contentions  advanced  m  support  <A  these 
proposrtls  are  re'uled  by  almost  every  witness, 
and  I  h.ive  found  it  gratifying  tliat  so  many 
active  American  businessmen  are  concertied 
with  the  development  of  p.irtnership  ar- 
rangements wi'h  foreign  clti/eris  :ifi  a  means 
of  securing  better  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise 

I  Include  an  excerpt  from  the  statement 
prepared  by  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute  with  reference  to  the  con- 
tributions of  American  bu.sines.s  to  tne  suc- 
cess of  our  foreign  policy 

"The  American  businessman  In  the  course 
of  his  everyday  aclivitle.s  can  often  accom- 
plish on  a  m' ire  f)erm.inent  basis  stime  <if 
the  objectives  w^.l.•h  the  Peace  Corps  is 
designed  to  promote  This  Is  done  for  ex- 
ample, through  the  employment  of  Amer- 
icans outside  the  United  States  by  US 
companies  This,  of  course  serves  to  pr<.>- 
mote  direct  contacts  between  these  Ameri- 
cans and  the  nationals  in  the  country  of 
their  employment 

"Also,  US  business  Investments,  par- 
ticularly In  Jf>lnt  venture  enterprises,  serve 
to  promote  closer  and  friendlier  contacts 
between  the  management  of  th.  U  S  In- 
vestor and  that  of  his  foreign  partners 
A  particularly  de.slrahle  relationship  Is  de- 
velcjped  In  that  the  US  businessman  who 
underUikes  the  investment  Is  profU-m  ri- 
valed and  a.sjiume8  that  his  business  coun- 
terp.art  in  the  recipient  country  is  similarly 
oriented.  Hence,  the  latter  is  treated  on  a 
level  of  parity  with  the  Investor  himself, 
and    there   develops    a   sense   of    a    mutually 


beneficial  arrangement  arrived  at  by  nego- 
tiation between  equals.  There  la  aot  the 
taint  of  charity  which  cannot  but  be  aaso- 
clated  to  some  degree  with  the  acceptance 
of  Oovernment  assistance,  even  though  It  be 
in  the  form  of  Oovernment  loans."" 

It  would  be  tragic  If  the  Initiative  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  promoting  good  foreign 
relations  were  hampere»-  by  an  unaound 
revenue  measure  which  could  not  attain  the 
results   which    Its   proponents   seek 

Finally  much  of  the  testimony  presented 
l.tst  year  concerned  mining,  manufacturing 
and  trading  enterprises  but  there  are  many 
other  areas  of  economic  activity  in  which 
American  capital,  skills  and  Ingenuity  can 
make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  mir  foreign  policy  objective*  Among 
these  are  the  large  American  contracting  and 
c  ti^tructlon  firms  which  oj^erate  all  over 
the  world  TTielr  personnel  are  respected 
and  their  activities  advance  the  economies 
of  the  Countries  In  which  they  work.  Fur- 
thermore such  firms  prefer  to  use  US  equip- 
ment and  supplies  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  hence  provide  a  large  export 
rn.irket  for  American  Industry, 

The  testimony  by  Mr  Henry  C  Boschen 
in  behalf  of  the  Construction  Industry  In- 
ternational Committee  before  the  House 
C'linmittt'c  on  Ways  and  Means  states  that 
In  a  recent  5  year  period.  14  companies  pur- 
chased more  than  91  billion  of  goods  and 
services  from  US    sources  for  use  overseas" 

1  am  certain  that  it  is  apparent  to  every 
Senator  that  construction  projects  cannot  be 
eximrled  and  If  American  firms  find  It 
nonprot'.table  to  eiiitage  In  these  activities. 
the  work  will  be  done  by  others.  The  Amer- 
ican <  iitL'truction  lnd\istry  Is  competing  with 
foreign  firms  all  over  the  world  which  enjoy 
many  tax  .idv.mtagei  which  are  not  accorded 
t.)  .my  American  organization  operating 
•ivrrsea*  Tlie  irnjx  rtance  to  our  economy 
of  these  Construction  activities  Is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  5  year  period  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  17  leading 
I'-;  diitract'Ts  c  mpletecl  apprcxlmately 
|J  >  b::iii:n  of  cii!i.>tructlon  work  These 
firm.s  Invested  $-'2  million  of  new  capital 
■  .r.-se.i^-.  but  remitted  $50  million  which,  of 
ci'Vir^e,  Improved  our  balance  of  payments 
[••sit  Ion  " 

Problems  in  this  Industry  are  so  unusual 
that  I  Include  excerpts  from  Mr  Boachen  s 
st.atement  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  tax 
deferral  on  the  American  oversea  contracttjr 

Forcing  the  American  oversea  contractor 
to  pay  taxes  on  Income  before  It  Is  received 
m  the  form  of  dividends  would  substantially 
mcreaiie  our  costs  and.  to  a  large  extent,  price 
u.*  out  of  the  oversea  market. 

To  operate  on  the  sound  business  basis 
especially  In  this  high-risk  field— we  must 
earn  at  iejist  the  same  return  on  investment 
as  our  foreign  competitor  But  this  Is  not 
possible  If  we  are  required  to  pay  anticipatory 
taxes  and  our  competition  is  not. 

Construction  projects  overseas  often  last 
several  years  and  the  lm[)o8ltlon  of  annual 
taxes  .in<l  withdrawal  of  funds  to  pay  taxes 
will  Impair  our  ability  to  perform  this  work, 
and  could  alfo  result  In  a  tax  being  applied 
where  ultimately  there  Is  no  profit 

'Because  construction  by  nature  Is  a 
tr.inslent  operation,  the  contractor  must  re- 
main flexible  to  transport  plant  equipment 
on  short  notice  to  a  new  location  and  often 
a  new  country  or  even  continent.  At  the 
same  time.  It  Is  essential  that  operating 
funds  he  transferrable  to  new  currencies 
without  reduction  by  US  taxation  aa  a  pre- 
mattire  dividend 

Since  construction  earnings  often  are  tied 
up  In  equipment  located  at  the  Jobalte.  funds 
would  rarely  be  available  to  pay  annual  divi- 


dends. Two  courses  would  be  left  open  to 
the  contractor — sell  his  equipment  at  sacri- 
fice prices,  which  would  certainly  delight  for- 
eign competition,  or  borrow  money.  Neither 
course  U  good  busln««s.  Both  would  recult  in 
higher  costa.  leas  work  for  us,  and  alao  that 
segment  of  our  Nation's  economy  which  de- 
pends on  us. 

"Because  of  convertibility  problems,  it  la 
sometimes  necessary  to  channel  cxirrenclea 
through  two  or  more  countries,  a  process 
that  may  take  several  years  to  accomplish 
before  dollar  funds  are  made  aoceaslble  to 
the  parent.  In  the  process,  the  developed 
countries  are  an  Important  element  In  the 
formula,  through  bilateral  currency  agree- 
menu.  relat«d  cum-ncy  blocs,  et  cetera. 

"Dividends  and  t«xes  must  be  temporarily 
withheld,  otherwise,  we  would  have  to  use 
dollars  earned  or  l»orrowed  from  domestic 
sources  to  pay  ta«  on  foreign  earnings. 
ThU,  of  course,  woud  reduce  funds  available 
for  domestic  InvesUnent. 

"Another  Important  factor  Is  the  need  for 
rapid  mobilization  of  operating  funds.  To 
get  a  major  constriction  project  underway, 
large  sums  of  moni-y  must  be  gathered  to 
finance  purchase  of  I'qulpment  and  nuiterlals 
and  to  form  an  ef'ectlve  organization.  If 
earnings  are  subjecied  to  annual  taxation, 
our  ability  to  accu^iulate  funds  would  be 
seriously  diminished. 

"Another  problem  would  arise  from  work 
we  carry  out  In  cooperation  with  local  for- 
eign interests — ofteri  the  only  way  of  gain- 
ing access  to  work  In  certain  areas.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  tax.  equlUbly.  the  VS. 
partner's  share  of  tills  Income.  Forced  an- 
nual tax  payments  would  make  him  an  un- 
desirable partner  anl  hamper  our  participa- 
tion In  these  arrang<;ments.  which  are  being 
encouraged  more  anj  more  by  both  the  U.S. 
and  local  govemmer  ts." '* 

In  conclusion,  by  examining  an  industry 
where  American  exports,  other  than  equip- 
ment, are  automatic  ally  precluded,  the  full 
Impact  of  the  administration's  desire  to  tax 
the  unremitted  eanlngs  of  subsidiaries  Is 
clearly  revealed.  Tliere  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  If  American  construction  firms 
were  not  operating  on  a  worldwide  basis,  the 
parts  and  equipment  which  are  now  exported 
for  these  proJecU  would  be  purchased  from 
some  other  country  Competition  requires 
that  our  citizens  who  engage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  oversea  markets  with  all  the  haz- 
ards that  this  entail i  be  accorded  a  realistic 
tax  treatment. 
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NATIONAL  YOUTH  DAY  SPONSORED 
BY  THE  NCLWA  UKEE  ELKS  CLUB 

Mr.  PROXMDIE.  Mr.  President. 
Youth  Day  on  May  1.  as  designated  by 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  provides  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
salute  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  It  is  also 
an  occasion  to  evaluate  what  we  as  citi- 
zens can  do  to  encourage  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  young  people. 

The  Elks  believe  in  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica and  seek  to  assist  in  preparing  it  for 
future  responsibilities.  We  live  in  a  pe- 
riod of  change.  The  life  of  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  a  teacher,  ;in  engineer,  or  a  sci- 
entist tomorrow  if.  certain  to  be  quite 
different  from  what  it  was  yesterday. 
I  believe  no  group  realizes  this  more  than 
our  youth.  It  is  b<K;ause  of  this  realiza- 
tion that  our  young  people  seek  the  an- 
swer to  the  important  question:  "How 
can  we  find  our  place  in  the  world?" 
National  Youth  Day  provides  an  occa- 


sion to  help  find  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

In  the  area  of  education,  we  must 
realize  that  our  schools  and  colleges 
should  dispense  knowledge — ^not  credits 
alone.  In  the  area  of  world  affairs,  we 
must  realize  that  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  are  demanding  an  equal  share 
In  the  good  things  of  life.  In  the  area  of 
outer  space,  we  must  realize  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  challenge  of  other  worlds 
to  conquer,  but  it  is  the  challenge  of 
utilizing  space  for  peaceful  pursuits. 

How  can  we  justify  all  this  to  our 
yoimg  people?  Certainly  we  cannot  do 
this  without  bringing  to  their  realiza- 
tion the  facts  which  surrounded  our 
growth  as  a  nation. 

I  do  not  refer  to  a  pseudo  patriotism, 
but  to  a  patriotism  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  did  exist  in  1776  a  group 
of  statesmen  who  were  willing  to  sign  a 
document  which  mortgaged  their  very 
souls,  their  families,  and  their  new- 
found liberty.  These  men  knew  they 
could  not  fail.  It  is  our  business  to  tell 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  why  they  did 
not  fail;  why  we  have  survived  as  a  na- 
tion; why  the  impacts  of  a  changing 
world  will  give  to  us  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  service  that  mankind  has 
ever  had. 

We  need  to  speak  to  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  about  the  merits  of  hard  work- 
not  work  for  the  sake  of  work- 
but  work  for  the  attainment  of  goals 
that  will  make  life  for  them  and  for  fu- 
ture generations  richer  and  fuller. 

We  must  lead  our  youth  into  paths 
that  will  bring  new  inventions,  new  dis- 
coveries in  better  government,  in  science 
and  in  human  relations,  and  in  the  arts. 
We  must  lead  them  into  an  attitude  that 
shows  joy  in  accomplishment  so  that  a 
wide  path  of  human  progress  will  con- 
tinue to  emanate  from  the  United  States 


Ibid  .  pp.  3062-3058. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STROM  THUR- 
MOND, OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  BE- 
FORE 7 1ST  CONTINENTAL  CON- 
GRESS. DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION;  AND 
ADDRESS  BY  HIM  BEFORE  MID- 
LAND CHAPTER  OF  TEXANS  FOR 
AMERICA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  made  two  addresses  and 
issued  two  weekly  newsletters  which  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  for 
their  consideration,  because  they  have 
to  do  with  what  I  consider  to  be  im- 
portant points  of  national  and  foreign 
policy.  The  first  is  an  address  I  de- 
livered on  April  17.  1962,  before  the  71st 
Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  Constitu- 
tion Hall,  Washington,  D.C.  The  sec- 
ond Is  an  address  I  delivered  before  the 
Midland  Chapter  of  Texans  for  America 
on  March  31.  1962.  The  two  newslet- 
ters are  entitled  "Disarmament — Rus- 
sian Roulette,"  dated  April  23.  and 
"Nike-Zeus  and  Nuclear  Blackmail," 
dated  April  16, 1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
addresses  and  two  newsletters  be  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record. 


There    being    no    objection,    the    ad- 
dresses and  newsletters  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address     bt     Senatob     Stsok     TmnuiOND, 
Dkmockat,  of  Sooth  Cabolika,  Betorz  the 
71st      Continental      Conobess      or     the 
Dauchtebs  or  the  Amebican  Revoltttion, 
Constitution    Hall,    Washington,    D.C. 
April  17. 1962 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  address  this 
gathering.  This  organization,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  has  a  long 
and  splendid  record  cA  achievement  In  the 
service  of  our  country.  Throughout  its  long 
history,  the  DAR  has  remained  active — 
never  resting  on  the  glory  of  its  heritage 
and  tradltloiu  and  never  fearing  to  fight 
courageously    for    principle   and   patriotism. 

It  is  not  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  as  an  organization,  to 
which  I  shall  address  my  remarks  tonight, 
however.  Rather,  I  8F>eak  to  each  of  you  as 
Individual  Americans,  for  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you.  I  believe,  will  apply  equally  to 
every  American. 

As  each  of  you  is  aware,  we  Americans, 
as  individuals,  enjoy  the  greatest  bounty 
ever  bestowed  on  men,  not  Just  in  termB  of 
material  benefits,  but  in  an  even  more  im- 
portant and  vita]  ingredient  of  happiness — 
the  ability  to  fashion  our  own  individual 
destiny.  'We  call  this  essential  ingredient 
of  happiness  liberty. 

Many  of  us  complain — at  times,  bitterly — 
that  our  liberty  is  now  diminished  by 
earlier  standards,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  valid  basis  for  such 
complaints.  Even  with  the  infringements 
of  our  liberty,  however,  we  still  enjoy  more 
personal  freedom  than  is  known  in  any 
other  advanced  civilized  society  In  the 
world. 

We  are  all  conscious  that  our  liberty  faces 
a  serious  threat,  primarily  from  the  godless 
forces  of  the  international  Communist 
movement.  In  many  essentials,  this  threat 
is  the  most  serious  challenge  to  freedom  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Its  principal  po- 
tential for  returning  society  to  the  dark 
ages  of  slavery  lies  in  its  unconventional 
nature — unconventional  in  that  it  does  not 
fall  into  the  traditional  concept  of  a  strug- 
gle between  nation-states.  The  threat,  in 
this  instance,  emanates,  not  just  from  one 
or  more  geographically  limitable  territories, 
but  from  sources  in  the  entire  spectrum  of 
society,  without  limitation  as  to  national, 
ethnic  or  geographical  origin.  In  this  sense, 
this  Is  the  first  truly  total  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind. 

The  combined  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive scope  of  the  threat  to  freedom  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  its  past  performance. 
In  1917.  just  45  years  ago,  the  Communists 
were  a  numerically  insignificant  force. 
There  were,  at  the  outside,  not  over  240,000 
Commumsts  in  Russia,  and  probably  less 
than  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  world — 
less  than  half  a  million  people  altogether. 
They  controlled  no  government  and  ruled 
no  territory.  There  were,  by  their  own  de- 
cision— or  the  decision  of  their  then  leader. 
Lenin — a  minority  party  and  by  their  own 
choice  doomed  to  remain  so  for  all  time  to 
come. 

Prom  this  inauspicious  beginning,  they 
have  made  long  strides — almost  unbeliev- 
able progress — toward  their  self -professed 
and  self-evident  goal  of  world  domination. 
Today,  the  Communists  dominate  about  26 
percent  of  the  world's  land  mass  and  have 
subjected  to  their  tyrannical  domination 
1.825  million  people.  In  the  remaining  area 
of  the  world,  they  have  established  cadres 
of  hard  core  revolutionaries,  who  work  dil- 
igently and  unceasingly  to  undermine  and 
subvert  the  freedom  of  those  who  remain 
undomlnated  by  the  space  age  Infidels  who 
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comprlae  the  supranational  Communist  ap- 
paratus. 

By  virtue  of  the  bounty  which  Ood  haa 
bestowed  on  ua— both  In  freedom  and  ma- 
terial goods— we  have  fallen  heir  to  the 
leaderabip  of  the  non-OommuiUst  peoples  of 
the  world  In  the  struggle  agalnat  this  force 
of  darkness.  We  had  no  choice  In  accept- 
ing thU  legacy  of  leadership — we  could 
neither  avoid  It  nor  renounce  It.  On  how 
we  acquit  ourselves  In  this  role  of  leader- 
ship depends  the  fate  of  mankind,  both 
materially  and  spiritually. 

Our  performance  to  date  In  this  role  of 
leader  of  the  non-CommunUt  world  la  not 
a  record  likely  to  bring  cheers  from  the 
free  world  galleries  when  the  totals  are  put 
on  the  scoreboard.  True,  we  have  made  some 
sacrinces— moetly  material — but  so  far  we 
have  failed  to  cope  adequately  with  the  en- 
slavement of  mllUona  and  the  threatened 
enslavement  of  the  remainder  of  the  earth  s 
people. 

Since  the  role  of  leader  devolved  upon 
ua  at  the  end  of  World  War  II— and  It  bad 
clearly  come  to  rest  on  our  shoulders  by 
that  Ume,  If  not  considerably  earlier— the 
Communlsta  have  made  their  greatest  strides 
toward  world  domination.  At  least  15 
countrlea  and  about  900  mUllon  people  have 
fallen  prey  to  Communist  enslavement  In 
this  period  In  the  same  period,  no  country 
has  been  extricated  from  Communist  rule 
The  gateways  to  southeast  Asia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  are  tottering  precariously  as  the 
Communists  apply  their  proven  strategy  of 
divide,  confuse  and  conquer.  The  continent 
of  Africa  exhibits  the  violent  InsUblllty  that 
la  the  trademark  of  Communist  preparation 
and  exploitation.  Even  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Cuba  has  been  toUlly  reduced 
to  a  Communist  base  of  operations  and  Its 
people  reduced  to  utter  peonage;  British 
Guiana  la  In  the  process  of  being  trans- 
formed Into  a  Communist  vanguard  In 
South  America  by  Its  Communist  President. 
Cheddl  Jagan;  and  serious  Inroads  have 
been  made  In  many  of  the  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

This  situation  Is  no  secret  from  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  aware  that  we  have  not 
proved  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
leadership  role  we  occupy.  So  conscious  are 
mo6t  Americans  to  this  lamentable  record 
that  they  wear  the  burden  of  It  with  heavy 
hearts.  Reactions  to  the  past  record  vary 
with  Individuals,  but  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  are  deeply  concerned.  At  the 
same  time,  most  Americans  do  not  fully 
realize  that  it  is  they,  as  individuals,  who, 
In  the  final  analysis,  bear  the  responsibility 
not  only  for  our  past  Inadequacies  In  leader- 
ship, but  also  for  the  quality  of  our  leader- 
ship In  the  future. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  are  voices 
in  our  land  constantly  pronouncing  that  the 
public  has  no  part  to  play  In  the  formula- 
tion and  Implementation  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icies I  must  also  admit  that  It  appears  that 
what  these  voices  lack  In  authority — and 
they  are  not  all  lacking  in  authority  un- 
fortunately— they  make  up  In  coverage  by 
the  mass  Informational  media  But  they  are 
not  accurate 

The  American  people  are  the  rightful 
source  of  sovereignty  In  the  United  States 
It  IS  the  American  people  who  have  the  right 
to  make.  In  the  final  analysis,  all  of  our 
national  policies,  including  foreign  poUciec. 
There  are  those  who  would  have  It  other- 
wise, and  some  of  them  have  publicly  advo- 
cated basic  changes  In  our  political  system 
which  would  make  It  otherwise.  This  right 
remains,  however.  In  the  American  people 
Even  more  Important,  at  this  Juncture,  the 
American  people  stlU  have  not  only  the 
right,  but  also  the  power  to  shape  national 
pollclee  In  accord  with  their  own  Judgment 
They  do  not  have  to  accept  the  Jxtdgment 
of  the  State  Department  policy  planners  or 
anyone  elM  as  to  what  our  policies  will  be. 
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Anyone  who  would  have  you  believe  other- 
wise Is  either  trying  to  Instill  apathy  In  the 
public  or  is  engaging  In  confused,  wishful 
thinking. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  There  are 
many  within  our  ofBclal  diplomatic  circle* 
who  favor  the  admlsaUm  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  For  Instance,  our  U  3.  Am- 
twLsaador  to  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Adlal 
Stevenson,  haa  said  that  It  Is  Inevllahle  liukt 
Red  China  be  admitted  to  the  UN  He 
added,  xnd  I  quote-  "Moreover,  as  a  member 
of  the  U  N  .  Communist  China  would  be  more 
accountable  to  world  opinion  than  as  an 
outcast."  Former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Chester  Bowles,  now  Foreign  Policy  Adviser 
to  the  White  House,  la  considered  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  two-Chin*  policy.  Assistant 
Secretary  ot  State  fox  Internatlwnul  OrK-ui- 
l7«at:onal  .Affairs,  Harland  Cleveland,  has  long 
been  an  adV(.>c.ite  of  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  UN  In  addition,  the  US  Ambus.s.i- 
dors  to  India  and  to  Japan  have  publicly 
advocated  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  U.N. 

Despite  this  array  of  high  level  diplomatic 
open  support  for  the  admuaion  of  Red  Chma 
to  tJie  U  N  .  and  the  rather  obvious  addl- 
t;on.il  support  In  the  same  quarter  which  Is 
not  publicly  expressed,  we  have  continued 
our  policy  to  opp<i«e  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  UN  Why  Because  the 
American  public  has  expressed  itself  clearly 
and  repeatedly  In  opposition  to  any  other 
course  They  have  shot  down  trial  balloons 
on  admission  of  Red  China  by  letters  to  Con- 
gress, letters  to  the  President,  letters  to  the 
editors,  and  by  every  other  conceivable  form 
of  expression  The  policymakers  and  other 
officials  of  Government  m,iy  not  have  had 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  poeltlon  aR.dnst 
UN  membership  far  Red  China,  but  it  did 
take  this  official  position,  nevertheless,  pres- 
sures to  do  otherwise  from  niany  sources 
Including  some  of  our  principal  allies,  to  the 
contrary  notwlthstandlnt^  The  U  .''  foreign 
policy  belongs  to  the  American  penplp.  and 
when  they  express  their  will  emphatically, 
they  can  determine  foreign  policy 

The  very  existence  of  this  power  demon- 
stratea  that  the  bounty  of  freedom  and  ma- 
terial plenty  which  we  enjoy  is  not  a  one- 
way street.  Freedom  and  self-government 
are  made  up  not  Just  of  benefits,  but  of  an 
equal  qu.uitlty  of  responsibility  aa  well.  And 
in  the  role  of  leade-f-shlp  which  we  occupy 
It  la  an  awesome  reaponslblluy,  Indeed 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  Impediments  to 
the  exercise  of  the  public's  right  and  power 
to  u-;in.slate  its  Judgment  Into  p<jllcy.  First, 
and  foremost  anaong  ti^ese  Impediments,  is 
the  matter  of  the  public,  or  a  major  segment 
of  It,  being  unaware  of  the  policy  in  exist- 
ence as  well  a.s  the  fact-s  which  are,  or  more 
often,  should  be.  the  basis  uf  policy 

Certain  aspects  of  our  foreign  policies  are. 
for  real  or  Im.iglnary  reasons  of  security, 
kept  se<.ret  from  the  public,  or  c'.aaatfled 
This  Is  proper,  and  even  essential  f  >r  the 
operating  details  of  portions  of  our  foreign 
policies,  but  as  to  the  broader  aspects  of 
tho-se  policies.  It  is  utter  nonsense  to  keep 
their  formal  concepts  from  the  public,  un- 
less the  purpo.se-  Heaven  forbid—  is  to  de- 
ceive the  public  When  the  broad  outlines 
of  our  policies  are  masked  from  the  public, 
people  have  no  alternative  b»:t  to  Judge  our 
policies  on  the  baala  of  actlona  and  reaulta 
The  people  are  then  left  In  the  dark  aa  to 
whether  failures  are  caused  by  the  policies 
tiieniselves  or  defective  UnplementaUon. 

An  equally  effective  Impediment  la  the  one- 
sided presentation  of  both  factual  and  policy 
Inforn^atlon  which  is  often  fed  to  the  public 
by  official  and  semlofflcial  sourcea.  In  an 
effort  to  sell  or  acclimate,  the  public  to  a 
predetermined  policy  or  action  Poaslbly  the 
greatest  one  Impediment  to  the  efTectlre  Im- 
plementation of  public  Judpnent  on  for- 
eign policy  la  the  aelectlve  relesM  of  a  por- 


tion of  the  facts  which  have  been  gatlMred 
by  people  In  the  Government  ■ervtce. 

There  can  be  no  real  or  reeponalble  Judg- 
ment by  individual  Americana  oa  any  quea- 
tk>n  of  foreign  policy.  If  only  tboa*  facU 
which  support  one  predetermined  position 
are  known  u>  them.  Neither  can  thoae  with- 
in the  Government  who  disagree  with  the 
predetermined  pKjeltion  effectively  argue 
against  It  unle*a  l.hey  are  permitted  to  uae 
those  facts  which  become  known  to  them  In 
the  course  uf  their  experlei»ce  in  Oovern- 
meut  employ  and  on  which  their  contrary 
Judgments  are  baaed. 

Till*  brings  us  to  th«  very  aerloua  and  far- 
reaclUng  matters  of  Government  censorship 
of  the  statements  and  renuuka  of  ufllciala 
within  the  executive  branch,  and  particu- 
larly those  within  our  Defense  Bstabliali- 
ment.  It  Is  one  thing  to  prohibit  offlciala  in 
the  employ  of  Goveriunent  from  publicly 
controverting  established  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment It  Is  entirely  another  thing,  and 
Indeed,  a  most  dangerous  course,  to  prevent 
the  officials  of  Government  from  relating  to 
the  public  pertinent  facts  on  the  nature 
of  the  problems  which  face  our  country  in 
the  international  field  and  which  have  no 
sensitivity  fnim  a  security  daaalflcatlou 
standpoint 

Among  the  personnel  of  those  departments 
of  the  National  Government  who  bear  ma- 
jor responsibilities  for  dealing  with  the 
Communist  movement  and  the  cold  war. 
there  exists  a  fundamental  difference  of 
view  and  approach.  While  it  la  difficult  to 
generalize  In  this  area.  It  can  safely  be  said 
that  the  predominant  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  Communist  movement  among  profes- 
sionals In  the  military  services  differs  b«L&l- 
CfUly  with  the  predominant  view  of  those  In 
the  suite  Department.  It  Is  theoretically 
upon  the  advice  of  txjth.  and  others,  that 
our  foreign  policy  Is  formulated. 

There  Is  a  natural  resentment  on  the  part 
of  State  Department  personnel  at  having  to 
surrender  portions  of  their  traditionally  ex- 
clu.^lve  domain  in  advising  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, despite  their  begrudging  recognition  that 
diplomatic  considerations  are  no  longer  the 
only  elements  which  affect  foreign  policy. 
This  resentment  undoubtedly  heightens  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  State  Department 
personnel  fend  off  and  resist  the  contribu- 
tions to  o\ir  foreign  pxiUcy  by  anyone  not  a 
member  of  the  State  Department  fraternity, 
particularly  where  such  contributions  are 
proffered  by  those  whose  attitude  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  do  not  coincide  with  that 
pre<lominatlng  in   the  State  Department. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  real  Importance  of 
the  censorship  by  the  State  Department  of 
statements  and  speeches  of  personnel  In 
other  executive  departmenta,  especially 
Defense. 

Since  policies  are  merely  plana  by  which  to 
operate  toward  a  aolutiun  of  a  problem,  any 
given  pulley  la  necessarily  colored.  If  nut 
altogether  controlled,  by  the  definition  of 
the  problem  Itself,  adopted  by  the  policy 
formula  tors. 

The  speeches  of  military  personnel  which 
have  been  censored  reveal  clearly  that  there 
was  rarely.  If  ever,  any  Intention  by  Defense 
Depaxtmeut  speakers  to  controvert  estab- 
lished foreign  policies.  The  speeches  do. 
however.  In  many  instances,  clearly  reflect 
the  nature  of  the  problem  itself,  aa  the 
speaker  views  it.  It  U  at  this  point  that 
the  deletions  and  alterations  appear;  and 
since  the  deletions  and  alterations  reveal 
the  opposing  views  aa  to  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  they  also  reveal  the  policy  based  on 
a  particular  view  of  the  problem,  which  is, 
in  most  cases,  tbat  view  which  pfedomlnates 
in  the  State  Department. 

By  censoring,  and  thereby  remoTlng,  from 
the  statements  of  Defense  personnel  descrip- 
tions of  the  problem— the  InternatlonaJ 
Communist    movement — which   do   not   co- 
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Incide  with  that  whldh  predominates  In  the 
State  Department,  they  conceal  from  the 
people  the  fact  that  there  are  alternative, 
and  In  many  reepecte,  completely  contradlo- 
tory,  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problem 
which  foreign  policy  is  designed  to  solve. 
This  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  Department's  monopoly  In  advising  on 
foreign  policy  in  two  ways: 

First,  it  avoids  a  public  demand  for  a  re- 
examination of  existing  policies  which  might 
result  from  the  public  being  alerted  to  a 
different  picture  of  the  problem  than  that 
on  which  existing  policies  are  based.  This 
public  demand,  if  acceded  to.  might  well 
result  in  a  change  in  policy  to  one  which 
relies  lees  exclusively  on  the  predominant 
State  Department  view. 

Second,  it  deprives  the  public  of  clear  and 
understandable  explanations  of  the  problem, 
Itself.  In  the  absence  of  which  the  State 
Department  can  continue  to  shield  the  sub- 
ject behind  fabricated  complexities;  by  which 
can  be  fostered  in  the  public  a  degree  of 
apathy  that  assures  the  continuation  of  the 
State  Department's  monopoly  on  the  shap- 
ing of  foreign  policy. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  policy  which 
we  individual  Americans  have  permitted  to 
prevail  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Generally  these  policies  have  been  weak, 
vacillating,  and  aimless.  These  have  been 
based  on  three  principal,  false  Ideas  or  con- 
cepU:  (1)  between  1947  and  1055.  the  prin- 
cipal concept  which  underglrded  our  foreign 
policy  was  that  of  containment;  (2)  between 
1956  and  1961,  we  continued  the  basic  policy 
of  containment,  but  added  in  Justiflcatlon 
the  concept  of  evolution  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  a  peaceful  Socialist  state;  and  (3)  in 
1961  and  continuing  to  date,  there  has  been 
grafted  onto  this  unsound  base  the  idea 
that  any  conflict  or  clash  of  power — or  any 
attempt  to  win  the  cold  war — would  escalate 
Into  a  general  nuclear  war. 

The  theory  of  containment  of  the  Ootn- 
munist  menace  became  national  policy  in 
1947  It  was  based  upon  the  belief  that 
commuuism  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction  and,  therefore,  if  we  contained 
It.  It  would  destroy  itself.  This  gave  the 
Communists  a  base  from  which  to  operate, 
a  base  which  was  unmolested  and  unchal- 
lenged. They  were  able  to  consolidate  their 
illegal  base  and  build  up  their  military  and 
economic  power  from  which  to  launch  addi- 
tional international  miadeeds.  In  1066,  long 
after  It  had  become  completely  obrious  that 
cooununism  would  not  destroy  itself  inter- 
nally, yoiu  Government  changed  the  basis  of 
Its  policy  of  containment,  but  retained  the 
policy  itself.  The  new  basis  is  the  Idea  ol 
evolution.  Since  1965,  our  policy  of  con- 
tainment, although  rarely  still  expressed  in 
that  terminology,  has  been  based  on  the 
belief — or  perhaps  more  accurately,  the 
wLshTul  hope — that  IX  left  unmolested,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  evolve  Into  a  peaceful 
Socialist  state  and  shed  its  evil  external  ag- 
gressiveness. The  Soviets  have  had  a  con- 
siderable period  in  which  to  evolve.  Their 
Industrial  capacity  has  evolved,  but  not  their 
morals;  their  weapons  have  evolved,  but  their 
Intentions  and  efTorts  are  still  to  dominate 
and  enslave  the  people  of  the  world. 

By  1961  it  became  apparent  that  the  public 
could  not  be  sold  on  the  theory  of  evolution 
as  a  justiflcatlon  for  a  do-nothing,  no-win 
foreign  policy  toward  the  Communists  solaly 
on  the  basis  that  there  was  a  possibility  that 
the  Soviets  would  evolve  into  a  peaceful 
socialist  state.  An  additional  basis  was 
then  advanced  for  the  same  basic  no-wln 
policy.  To  the  hope  of  evolution,  there  was 
added  M  a  Justification  the  Idea  of  escala- 
tion, an  idea  calculated  to  mU  a  do-nothing 
policy  by  reeort  to  tbe  emotion  of  fear. 
Quite  simply  stated,  the  Idea  of  escalation 
Lb  this:  any  head-on  clash  of  power  between 
the  Communist*  and  the  United  States  could 
escalate  Into  conventional   hoetllltlee,   and 
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thereafter,  on  a  graduating  scale,  escalate 
In  intexulty  until  it  flzially  reached  the  level 
of  h  nuclear  exchange.  This,  Incidentally, 
was  the  basis  given  by  the  State  Department 
white  paper  on  the  Congo  for  rejecting  any 
cotirse  of  action  which  might  put  the  United 
States  in  direct  conflict  with  the  activities 
of  the  Communists  in  the  Congo,  and  for 
following,  instead,  the  shameful  policy  ema- 
nating from  the  United  Nations  of  fighting 
anti  -Communists . 

Basically,  these  policies  can  be  character- 
ized as  products  of  a  Maginot  line  mentality. 
While  we  sit  comfortably  and  apathetically 
behind  a  wall  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
preptu-edness  for  a  shooting-war  conflict, 
never  daring  for  fear  of  escalation  to  use 
our  power  or  any  portion  of  it,  the  Com- 
munists, avoiding  any  direct  attack  upon  us, 
gradually  and  persistently  spread  their 
tentacles  of  slave  empire  throughout  the 
world  until  we  are  Isolated  and  left  with  no 
choice  except  death  by  nuclear  holocaust 
or  default  by  nuclear  fear. 

There  is  now  underway  a  massive  attempt 
to  induce  in  the  American  public  a  Maginot 
line  mentality  concerning  our  foreign  policy. 
The  attempt  emanates  primarily  from  the 
State  Department,  and  takes  every  conceiv- 
able form  to  utilize  the  mass  oommunica- 
tions  media  to  the  maximum  extent.  For 
instance,  high  level  spokesu^en  give  back- 
groiind  briefings  to  the  news  media,  con- 
gressional assistants,  and  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. These  same  high  level  spokesmen, 
and  their  assistants,  deliver  speeches 
throughout  the  country  and  engage  fre- 
quently in  panel  type  discussions  on  tele- 
vision. The  same  line  turns  up  In  docu- 
mentaries to  which  the  television  networks 
have  turned  as  a  favorite  public  service  type 
program.  Let  us  examine  in  some  detail 
just  what  is  the  current  line  and  the  purpose 
behind  It. 

The  American  public  is  being  told  at  the 
present  time  that  there  Is  a  rift  in  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  which  cannot  be  healed;  that 
the  monolithic  natiire  of  the  international 
Communist  movement  is  dissipating;  and 
the  Communist  empire  is  In  the  process  of 
fragmentation.  Based  on  this  Information, 
how  could  the  American  public  reach  any 
conclusion  other  than  that  the  best  course 
for  our  country  is  to  bide  Its  time  In  the 
fond  hope  that  the  fragmentation  will  con- 
tinue, and  possibly  eren  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  begin  fighting  among  themselves? 
This  line  has  other  i>otentlalities  as  well. 
Already  arguments  are  being  advanced  In 
the  press  and  magazines  that  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  UJ*.  would  provide  a 
forum  in  which  the  rift  could  break  out 
into  open  disagreements,  and  thereby  en- 
large the  breach  between  Conmiunlst  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  the 
information  released  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  rift  within  the  Communist  bloc, 
and  the  fragmentation  of  the  monolithic 
movement  is  caused  by  the  forces  of  na- 
tionalism within  the  bloc. 

What  sre  the  true  facts?  I  assume  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  fxill  ac- 
cess to  the  facts,  and  he  stated:  "The  tide 
of  self-determination  has  not  yet  struck 
the  Communist  empire."  I  agree  with  him, 
even  If  State  Department  personnel  do  not. 
There  is  no  concrete  intelligence  Infor- 
mation to  Indicate  that  there  is  any  sharp 
division  among  the  Communists,  whether 
they  be  of  Russian,  Chinese,  Albanian,  or 
Yugoslavian  origin.  The  estimatee  of  the 
rift,  and  fragmentation,  are  based  on  the 
words  oC  the  OooimunlstB,  tbemeelTee. 
Their  actions  speak  much  louder. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  present  Oom- 
munlat  •ctlvltiee  In  espionage  and  tutover- 
Bloii.  nte  oontrol  of  the  entire  Oommunlat 
worMwlde  •yetcm  1*  directed  by,  and  wen- 
integrated  Into,  the  SorUt  InttiUfeaee  eys- 
tem,  the  eontrol  of  wfaleh  em>n>%ee  from 
the  forelffn  section  of  the  Central  pommlt- 


tee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  headed  by  M.  Suslov.  The  Commu- 
nist espionage  center  for  Europe  and  the 
continent  of  Africa  Is  located  in  East  Ber- 
lin. The  Chinese  Communists  have  an 
espionage  and  subversive  office  In  East  Ber- 
lin, as  do  each  of  the  Conununlst  countries, 
and  all  are  under  the  oontrol  of  the  Soviets. 
The  various  tentacles  of  the  espionage  and 
subversion  apparatus  also  show  by  their 
routing  the  monolithic  structxure  of  the  en- 
tire system.  One  tentacle  of  this  system, 
for  example,  leads  from  Moscow  to  Prague 
to  Mexico  City  from  whence  it  is  directed 
south  toward  Central  and  South  America, 
and  north  toward  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Another  tentacle  nins  from  Mos- 
cow to  Belgrade  to  Havana.  Incidentally, 
even  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  admitted 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  that  the  Yugoslavs  are 
openly  exporting  Castro's  revolution  to  South 
and  Central  America.  Communists  of  both 
Russian  and  Chinese  origin,  as  well  as  those 
originating  in  other  Communist  territories, 
are  working  closely  together  under  an  over- 
all plan  in  Cuba. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  one  cannot  help  but 
conclude  that  the  current  State  Department 
line,  to  the  effect  that  the  Communist  em- 
pire Is  fragmenting,  is  based  primarily  on  an 
abundance  of  wialiftil  thinking. 

Other  lines  are  being  pursued  with  appro- 
priate subtleness  to  induce  acceptance  by  the 
American  people  of  the  admission  of  Bed 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  For  instance. 
the  continued  failure  of  the  disarmament 
talks  will  undoubtedly  again  be  blamed  on 
the  Impossibility  of  obtaining  an  effective 
disarmament  without  the  participation  of 
the  so-called  monstrously  powerful  Red  Chi- 
nese nation,  and  of  coiirse,  they  must  be  In 
the  U.N.  to  negotiate. 

In  the  first  place.  Red  China  is  not  a  mon- 
strously powerful  nation.  Due  to  the  short- 
age of  food  and  other  econocnlc  difficulties 
under  the  Conununlst  system,  the  Chinese 
Communists,  who  reputedly  have  the  largest 
land  army  in  the  world  consisting  of  3  mil- 
lion men,  actually  could  not  muster  more 
than  20  combat-ready  divisions  of  an  ap- 
proximate total  strength  of  200,000  men. 
Prospects  are  that  they  will  deteriorate  In 
strength  further,  provided  we  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  sell  or  give  to  them  wheat  and 
other  foods.  If  we  were  by  any  chance  to 
bring  the  full  brunt  of  our  Influence  to  bear 
on  oxa  allies,  and  thereby  succeed  in  con- 
vincing them  not  to  provide  Bed  China  with 
food — which  in  this  Instance  is  in  every  sense 
a  weapon — we  could  really  bring  Intense 
pressure  on  the  Red  Chinese  regime. 

Regardless  of  with  whom  we  negotiate  for 
disarmament,  we  must  be  practical  enough 
to  realize  that  it  Is  what  Suslov,  the  director 
of  espionage  and  subversion  for  the  Commu- 
nists, calls  the  irreconcilable  conflict  of  sys- 
tems between  socialism  and  capitalism  that 
prevents  any  disarmament,  and  not  the 
quantity  or  qxiality  of  the  weapons  them- 
selves. 

The  cold  war  will  not  go  away.  It  cannot 
be  swept  under  the  rug  by  pretending  it  does 
not  exist.  The  Commiinlst  movement  Is 
founded  on  the  goal  of  world  domination, 
and  It  is  no  more  likely  to  change  its  goal 
than  a  leopard  Is  likely  to  change  his  spots. 

Nor  Is  it  likely  that  the  State  Department 
is  going  to  come  down  from  Its  Ivory  tower 
and  shed  Its  Maginot  Uns  mentaUty  volun- 
tarlly.  The  State  Department  wUl  continue 
to  push  Its  no-wln.  do-nafttalag  p-n<VpVtts  based 
en  blind  and  unreallstle  astUaates  of  the 
Communist  movement  and  Its  strategy  and 
tactloB. 

This  tmpssss  OMU  be  soired  in  favor  of  free- 
dom In  only  one  way.  XntftvMiaal  Amartoans 
must  fulfill  their  reepowlhHltlai  and  throucl^ 
sevod  and  emphattoaPy  aapi  Miiil  Judf- 
ments,  exercise   their  right  and  power  to 
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shap*  •  foreign  policy  that  will  provide  lead- 
ership to  victory  for  freedom.  Americana 
must  demand  and  get  the  uncenaored  facta 
about  the  Communlat  enemy  If  their  Judg- 
ments are  to  be  sound. 

The  choice  la  yotirs;  the  hour  la  late.  You 
as  free  self-governing  Individuals  can  meet 
the  challenge  with  Imaginative  leadership 
OT  you  can  adopt  the  Iiiaglnot  line  mental- 
ity. On  your  decision  hangs  the  fate  ol 
mankind.    Will  it  be  freedom  or  slavery? 


ADoazsa  bt  Sinatos  St«om  Thtt«mond.  Dm«- 
ocsAT,  of  South  CAaoLiw*,  Bitork  Mid- 
land CHAPna  OF  TaxAKs  foe  Amekica. 
Mabch  31.   I9€a.  MmukifD.  Tn. 

CUfSOaSHIP    AND    OUa    NO-WIN    POLICT 

It  la  a  sad  commentary  on  our  way  of  life 
when  advocates  of  determination  and  tough- 
nees  toward  our  Communist  enemy  are 
bound  by  the  Iron  chains  of  censorship  or 
are  subjected  to  some  public  and  official 
apathy  or  downright  animosity.  But  the 
facts,  my  friends,  are  Inescapable  that  such 
is  the  case  In  our  country  today 

This  Is  a  subject  that  Is  close  to  my  heart. 
because  It  concerns  so  vitally  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  It  concerns  every  American,  as 
I  am  sure  It  concerns  every  citizen  of  this 
great  State. 

Will  the  next  step  from  muallr.  g  of  mili- 
tary leaders  In  their  intl-Communlst  state- 
,      ments  be  mass  muzzhng? 
j  This  Is  the  pattern  that  has  been  followed 

In  other  countries  In  the  past.     This  \a  also 
I      the   pattern    that    would   logically    follow    If 
I      we  accepted   the  alibis  for  imtl -Communist 
I      censorship  offered  by  the  State  and  Defense 
j      Departments.     They   say    that    our   military 
leaders  should   say   nothing   bad    about    the 
I      Communists  during  the  periods  of  sensitive 
negotiations — and   they   try   to  maintain   we 
are  constantly  negotiating — they  also  say  we 
should    avoid    giving    the    Communists    any 
„  grist  for   their  propaganda  machine.     If   we 

II  j  followed  this  warped  reasoning  to  Its  logical 
conclusion,  we  would  have  to  muzzle  all 
Americans.  Including  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  of  the  news  media.  In  order  to  con- 
form to  the  monolithic  standard  laid  down 
by  the  State  Department  that  our  Nation 
"speak  with  one  voice" — evidently  a  soft  and 
unrealistic  voice  about  communism  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  statement  In  the  New 
York  Times,  which  Is  read  around  the  world. 
or  a  statement  by  a  Congressman  or  Sena- 
tor— especially  one  who  heads  a  key  commit- 
tee— could  disrupt  negotiations  or  provide 
propaganda  grist  as  much  or  more  so  than 
could  a  statement  by  a  one-,  two-,  three-,  or 
four-star  general  or  admiral,  whom  everyone 
knows  Is  subject  to  civilian  control 

The  Iron  chains  of  censorship  can  be  forged 
to  at  any  American  who  does  not  speak  with 
one  voice  in  a  land  noted  In  the  past  for  Its 
diversity  and  freedom  of  views  and  opinions. 
Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that  If  the  plans 
of  some  higher  authorities  are  to  extend  mass 
munllng  throughout  our  country,  In  our 
free  press,  the  Halls  of  Congress,  the  State 
legislatures,  or  anywhere  else,  I'll  be  right 
there  beside  you  In  the  fight  to  unshackle 
them.  We  In  America  ought  never  to  fear 
the  truth,  for  as  we  have  been  promised,  the 
truth  will  keep  us  free,  and  so  far  we  bave 
been  free.  But  In  order  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom, we  In  America  today  need  to  know 
more,  not  less,  of  the  truth  about 
communism. 

This  Is  what  motivated  me  to  Instigate  the 
Investigation  Into  muzzling  our  military 
leaders  In  their  antl-Communlst  statements. 
It  was  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that  any 
Government  official,  with  the  entire  pano- 
rama of  Conununlst  evils  spread  before  him 
dally,  could  be  serious  about  suppressing 
discussion  of  the  natxire  of  the  enemy  we  face 
In  the  cold  war  Unfortunately,  this  Ls  part 
and  parcel  of  the  State  Department's  foreign 
policy. 


With  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  on  the  witness  chair  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  asked : 

"Mr  Secretary.  I  Just  want  to  say  It  U 
gratifying  for  you  to  confirm  what  I  have 
been  convinced  of  since  I  first  studied  the 
speech  deletions  and  changes 

"That  Is  that  the  speech  deletions  and 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  knowledgeable 
application  of  our  foreign  policy  to  the 
speeches  to  Insure  conformity  with  our  for- 
eign policy  " 

Mr    Ball  replied:    •Thiit  Is  right   ' 

Soon  after  the  Under  Secretary  made  this 
statement— and  this  has  al.-'o  been  sup- 
ported by  testimony  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defen.<;e  for  Public 
Affairs — I  told  the  Senate  about  one  specific 
policy  of  this  Government  which  spells  no- 
wln  It  was  InausTurated  In  1955.  and  was 
still  tn  effect  through  May  of  last  year— and 
I  feel  certain  It  Is  still  policy  ttxlay  This  Is 
the  policy  which  calls  for  termination  of  the 
cold  war  by  awaiting  the  evolution  or  mel- 
lowing of  the  Soviet  system  and  other  Com- 
munist systems  Into  peaceful  .Socialist  states, 
rather  than  by  attempting  to  win  the  cold 
war  by  more  direct  pressures  and  approaches 
To  show  how  the  censorship  ties  In  with  the 
policy  directives  of  our  Government — and 
this  one  particularly  referred  to  was  formu- 
lated In  the  Natlon.il  Security  Council — I 
specifically  pointed  out  to  th  ?  Senate  a  few 
ex.amples  of  cen.sorshlp  and  censors'  com- 
ments which  made  speeches  conform  to  the 
evolution  policy  This  was  done  In  April 
1960.  and  again  In  April  1961  and  May  1961 
In  Apr'l  1960  an  officer  tried  to  say 

"Either  we  remain  the  champion  In  this 
vicious  race  by  exerting  our  full  strength 
and  rise  to  great  heights  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind,  or  we  can  skulk  and  sulk  like 
fearful  frustrated  people  and  go  down  In  the 
li?nomlny  of  defeat  The  choice  Is  ours,  the 
hour  Ls  late;    the   time  for  decision  Is  now  " 

That  was  what  the  speaker  pr.>p<'.sed  to  say 
Here  Is  what  the  censor  commented  by  means 
of  a  penciled  note  In  the  margin  "Eliminate 
either  or  concept  to  allow  po.sslblUty  of  evo- 
lution of  Soviet  system  "  To  paraphrase  the 
censor,  what  he  Is  saying,  is,  "Oh.  no.  Gen- 
eral, you  haven't  left  r(X)m  for  the  possibility 
that  the  leopard  will  change  his  spots  "  And 
If  the  general  doesn't  believe  that  the  Com- 
munists are  p<»slbly  going  to  mend  their 
ways,  and  stop  trying  to  enslave  the  world, 
he  Is  out  of  step  with  our  State  Department 
and  our  foreign  policy  And  don't  forget, 
we've   Bfot   to   speak   with   one   voice 

We  have  been  sitting  on  our  hands  wait- 
ing for  the  Communists  to  evolve  since 
shortly  after  World  War  11  In  that  time, 
they  have  become  a  nuclear  power,  and  ex- 
ploded a  58-megaton  bomb,  they  have  leap- 
frogged our  ml.'slle  program  and  developed 
rocket  engines  with  great  thrust  and  missiles 
with  advanced  guidance  systems;  they  have 
brought  under  their  domination  sbout  15 
countries  and  900  million  people  Their  In- 
dustrial capacity  has  evolved,  but  not  their 
morals,  their  weapons  have  evolved,  but  their 
Intentions  and  efforts  are  still  to  dominate 
and  enslave  the  people  of  the  world. 

Now  that  the  policy  of  evolution  has  been 
exposed  to  public  discussion  and  cross-exam- 
ination, our  policy  planners  have  come  up 
with  a  new  foreign  policy  line  which  Is 
closely  akin  and  ranks  roughly  on  a  par  with 
the  evolution  policy  In  the  realm  of  phantasy 
and  Idealistic  optimism.  This  Is  the  line 
which  says  that  before  the  Communists 
evolve,  they  may  fragment,  and  by  patiently 
waiting  on  the  sidelines  we  will  be  able  to 
run  In  and  pick  up  the  pieces. 

The  essence  of  this  policy  line  is  that  the 
recently  reported  evidences  of  a  rift  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
over  how  they  should  best  go  about  bury- 
ing us  will  result  in  a  fragmentation  of  the 
Communist  movement  into  bits  and   pieces 


and  remove  this  militarily  aggreaslT*  threat 
which  has  caused  us  to  maintain  such  ocwtly 
armaments  for  the  past  15  years. 

The  new  line  was  first  officially  announced 
by  the  State  Department's  Chairman  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Commission.  Dr.  Walt  Ros- 
tow.  In  a  policy  speech  delivered  on  March 
15  at  Purdue  University.  Pollowtnf  this 
speech,  the  line  was  picked  up  and  featured 
by  Newsweek  magazine  and  the  Waahinyton 
Post,  b«-)th  of  which  are  under  the  same 
management  and  both  of  which  are  gen- 
erally In  on  most  of  the  State  Department's 
pet  news  leaks  and  trial  balloons. 

The  fragmentation  line  has  also  been  bal- 
ly hooed  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Zbignlew 
Brzezlnskl  of  Columbia  University  In  New 
Republic  magazine  Pearson  advocates  that 
we  now  embrace  Khrushchev  to  save  him 
fri'm  Mao-Tse-tung  Mr  Bresednskl  has 
suggested  that  the  President  "could  stress 
the  compatabtllty  of  socialism  and  pluralism. 
of  national  ownership  and  personal  free- 
dom, and  should  try  to  stimulate  a  dialogue 
concerning  the  future  development  of  Com- 
munist societies  "  His  Ideas  seem  to  parallel 
thoee  of  the  authors  of  the  newly  published 
and  ci)ntrover8lal  book  entitled.  "The  Liberal 
Papers  "  This  b(xjk  contains  13  essays 
brinnmlng  over  with  such  fantastic  ideas  »s 
killing  the  CommunlsU  with  kindness  by 
letting  them  tune  In  on  our  distant  early 
w.uriiing  11: >e  so  they  could  be  warned  of 
any  surprise  attack  we  might  launch,  rec- 
ognise Red  China,  put  her  In  the  UJV..  and 
then  priffer  to  her  foreign  aid.  Also,  rec- 
ognize our  untenable  position  in  Berlin,  lib- 
eralize trade  with  the  Sovle^  Union,  abandon 
our  civil  defense  program,  refuse  to  test 
nuclear  weapons,  abandon  the  "tMwlcallj  ir- 
rational conviction  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  military  conflict  with  the  Communist 
world  is  to  prepare  for  It."  and — in  effect. 
let  s  buy  AS  our  foreign  policy  Lord  Bertrand 
Russell's  conviction  of  "Better  Red  than 
dead  " 

What  the  fragmentation  policy  line  over- 
ly Kjks  Is  the  fact  that  Khrushchev  and  kfao- 
Tse-tung  are  not  arguing  over  whether  the 
world  Communist  movement  should  domi- 
nate and  communlze  the  world  but  whether 
It  should  be  done  on  the  installment  plan 
without  a  nuclear  war  as  proposed  by  Khru- 
shchev or  whether  It  should  be  done  with 
one  big  bang  as  proposed  by  Mao-Tse-tung. 
They  both  still  very  much  have  in  mind 
Blarx's  objectives  "to  destroy  capitalism  and 
dethrone  God   " 

Aside  from  raising  false  hopes  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  the  fragmentation 
line  encourages  more  appeasement  proposals 
similar  to  those  I  have  Just  cited  and  sets 
the  stage  for  adoption  of  more  no-win  cold 
war  policies 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  Is  obviously 
no  short  cut  to  victory  for  free  men.  While 
we  must  carefully  reckon  with  the  poeslblll- 
tles  of  a  nuclear  war.  we  must  also  stop 
Ignoring  the  probabilities  of  piecemeal 
slaughter  and  enslavement  of  the  remaining 
free  world.  If  we  continue  to  passively  await 
the  evolution  or  fragmentation  of  the  world 
Communist  movement.  There  is  some  small 
possibility  the  Communists  will  evolve  or 
fragment;  but  there  is  great  probability  that 
unless  we  abandon  our  no-win  policy,  only 
the  Communists  and  their  slaves  will  wit- 
ness this  fantastic  dream  of  evolution  or 
fragmentation  come  true. 

In  the  CoNcaxssioNAL  Rkcosd  there  are  40- 
odd  printed  pages  of  examples  of  muasllng — 
the  forbidding  of  our  experts  on  military 
and  Conununlst  strategy — the  refuaal  to  let 
them  speak  plainly  about  the  menace  we 
face  today — changing  their  statements  to 
conform  to  no- win  foreign  policies. 

This.  I  attest,  is  playing  pattycake  with 
communism. 

We  are  not  fighting  Lord  Fauntleroy.  We 
are  fighting  the  godless,  evil,  creeping,  claw- 
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lug  menace  of  bolshevlsm,  and  by  any  other 
name  It  does  not  smell  so  sweet. 

Every  American  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  salient  facts  about  the  menace  we 
face  today — even  the  muzzle  experts. 

1.  Communism  Is  here,  we  cannot  escape 
It. 

2.  We  do  not  want  a  hot  war,  and  Ameri- 
cans will  not  surrender. 

3.  We  are  In  a  cold  war. 

4.  We  cannot  call  off  the  cold  war,  except 
at  uur  peril.  The  Communists  won't  let  us 
call  it  off  except  on  their  terms,  however 
anxious,  eager,  hopeful,  kind,  or  careful  our 
policy  planners  and  spokesmen  are  to  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Kremlin. 

And.  my  friends,  the  cold  war  won't  be 
won  at  summit  meetinjgs.  or  in  the  back  cor- 
rldurs  of  the  United  Katlons,  where  endless 
negotiating  serves  no  useful  purpose  except 
to  notify  the  Communists  how  fast  and  how 
far  we  are  going  to  retreat  this  time. 

The  Russians  love  to  negotiate — a  confer- 
ence is  going  on  right  now  In  Geneva.  In 
fact,  the  Russians  will  negotiate  on  any- 
thing, anjrwhere.  anytime  on  what  they  want. 
They  demand  the  conferences,  we  trot  to 
comply,  always  negotiating  something  they 
want  from  us. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  however  high  the 
summit,  however  round  or  square  the  con- 
ference table,  there  ought  to  be  some  things, 
somewhere,  sometime  that  Americans  will 
not  negotiate,  now  or  ever. 

And  the  major  one  is  our  freedom  to  be 
Americans,  to  act  like  Americans,  to  live 
like  Americans  who  are  willing  to  fight  for 
freedom  and  the  same  principles  that  built 
the  bedrocks  of  this  great  country. 

The  Kremlin  nods  and  says.  let's  negotiate 
on  Berlin.  Khrushchev  Isn't  satisfied  with 
conditions  there. 

Aren't  we  ever  dissatisfied?  Can't  the 
State  Department  ever  find  something  we 
don't  like? 

Naivete,  and  later  a  faint  heart,  lost  us 
Cuba.  One  tank  against  a  row  of  cinder 
blocks  might  have  saved  us  from  a  Berlin 
wall. 

Our  own  recent  history  has  proved  that  we 
do  not  have  war  every  time  Russia  rattles  a 
rocket.  In  Guatemala  we  undid  a  Commu- 
nist coup  before  the  "dust  had  settled."  In 
Lebanon  we  moved  with  courage  and  force 
and  we  did  not  go  to  mr.  In  Pormooa  we 
sailed  the  7th  Fleet  Into  the  troubled 
seas  and  told  the  Communists  to  try  and 
climb  over  It.  In  Berlin  we  airlifted  the 
free  world's  hopes  and  we  did  not  go  to  war. 

In  1045  the  United  States  was  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  Russia  was 
on  her  knees;  the  Kremlin  needed  3  million 
policemen  Just  to  maintain  Communist  dis- 
cipline In  Russia.  Within  15  years.  China 
was  gone.  Eastern  Europe  bolshevlzed.  the 
Par  East  under  siege,  the  Congo  under  pres- 
sure, and  Cuba  undergoing  satellizatlon. 
And  all  the  while  we  were  trying  to  call  off 
the  cold  war. 

The  first  step  In  creating  a  foreign  policy 
with  backbone.  In  my  opinion.  Is  that  we 
quit  trying  to  call  off  the  cold  war,  and  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  the  war  and  Its  root 
cause,  communism,  and  determine  to  win  It. 
Nehru  tried  to  call  off  the  cold  war,  and 
while  he  was  talking  the  Communists  took 
Tibet  and  stole  a  good  chunk  of  his  own  real 
estate.  The  British  tried  to  call  off  the  cold 
war,  and  while  its  Socialist  Government  was 
talking,  the  Empire  all  but  vanished.  The 
United  Nations  tries  to  call  off  the  cold  war, 
and  the  Congo  heads  for  communism. 

We  want  peace,  but  peace  with  freedom 
and  Justice.  The  Communists  want  the 
world.  If  they  get  it,  there  won't  be  any 
peace  for  anybody.  Including  those  who  say 
they  would  rather  be  Red  than  dead.  If  we 
want  i>eace  at  any  prtoe,  this  Is  cheap  and 
can  be  attained  without  a  struggle.  But 
peace  with  freedom  and  Justice  requires  vigi- 
lance, diligence,  toughness,  and  a  determina- 


tion to  fight  If  necessary,  for  It  Is  never  at- 
tained or  maintained  at  a  cheap  price. 

Peace  has  many  faces.  It  has  the  face  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  China — nations  that  are 
now  deep  scars  on  the  shield  of  freedom, 
where  people  wanted  peace  but  lost  It  while 
we  were  busy  talking,  negotiating,  and,  to 
the  everlasting  shame  for  some  Americans, 
selling  out. 

What  can  we  do? 

First,  we  can  state  as  a  foreign  policy  for 
the  United  States,  that  it  is  our  Intention,  by 
whatever  means  necessary,  to  win  over  the 
forces  of  world  conununlsm,  to  Insure  the 
liberation  of  all  behind  the  Communist  cur- 
tains, and  to  extend  freedom  throughout  the 
world;  at  least,  we  should  vow  to  do  this 
eventually. 

Second,  we  must  blockade  Cuba,  particu- 
larly if  the  current  actions  don't  bring  Castro 
to  his  knees  very  soon.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  satellites  are  shipping 
Cuba  arms.  Can  you  Imagine  Khrushchev's 
shoepoundlng  if  we  started  shipping  guns 
and  rockets  to  Finland? 

Third,  we  must  quit  trading  with  Commu- 
nist nations;  quit  sending  them  aid.  Under 
communism  the  people  have  no  voice  in 
their  government,  so  until  the  Communist 
satellite  nations  have  a  free  choice,  we 
should  notify  the  Kremlin  that  we  are 
through  talking,  negotiating,  or  trading. 

Fourth,  we  must  alert  all  the  i>eople  and 
our  military  servicemen  properly  to  the  many 
facets  of  the  Conununlst  menace,  about  the 
Insidious  methods  and  operations  of  this 
worldwide  conspiracy. 

Fifth,  we  must  act  decisively  to  call  Com- 
munist bluff  and  bluster  tactics  before  they 
reach  uncontrollable  proportions,  and  we 
must  determine  to  fight.  If  necessary,  to  in- 
sure our  liberties  and  our  survival. 

Sixth,  we  must  maintain  a  military  estab- 
lishment second  to  none  in  the  world,  in- 
suring not  merely  an  adequacy  but  a  su- 
premacy of  military  power. 

Seventh,  we  must  take  the  offensive  to  sell 
our  free  enterprise  or  capitalistic  system, 
and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  use  the  word  "capi- 
talism" In  spite  of  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
his  apologists  in  this  country  have  to  say 
about  It.  We  have  the  economic  system  to 
sell,  but  we're  not  selling  It  abroad  or  at 
home. 

Eighth,  we  must  maintain  a  strong  domes- 
tic economy,  and  In  our  economy  put  first 
things  first,  leaving  off  the  frills  and  the 
nonessentials  until  we  can  afford  them. 

Ninth,  we  must  be  alert  to  Internal  sub- 
version and  infiltration.  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  In  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  but  even 
Mr.  Hoover  has  warned  that  vigilance,  in  a 
responsible  manner,  Ls  everybody's  Job. 

"Tenth,  we  must  guard  against  being  lulled 
Into  a  deep  Socialist  sleep  here  at  home  with 
"gimme"  glnunlcks  by  advocates  of  an  all- 
powerful  Centri^  Government.  Self-imposed 
tyranny  by  a  homegrown  dictatorship  can 
be  Just  as -ruthless  and  suppressive  of  lib- 
erty as  can  a  powerful  force  from  without 
our  borders. 

Eleventh,  we  as  Individuals,  and  as  a  na- 
tion, mxist  rededicate  ourselves  to  a  moral 
and  spiritual  regeneration  In  this  fight 
against  materialistic  and  atheistic  commu- 
nism. Spiritual  and  moral  power  can  give 
\u  courage,  strength,  wisdom,  and  faith  In 
the  struggle  to  maintain  our  freedom  and 
Insure  ovir  survival.  Spiritual  and  moral 
power  will  also  save  us  from  softness  and 
decay — physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 

As  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least, 
recommendation  I  offer  for  moving  toward 
victory  In  the  cold  war,  I  suggest  that  we 
make  a  long-overdue  reappraisal  of  the 
enemy  and  the  unrealistic  policies  we  have 
been  employing  for  the  past  IS  or  more  years 
In  dealing  with  this  enemy.  In  charging 
that  our  policies  have  been  unrealistic,  I  do 
not   imply  sinister   motives   to   this  or  any 


previous  administration.  'What  I  do  Im- 
ply— and  In  fact  state  directly  and  emphat- 
ically— Is  that  their  policies  In  meekly  ac- 
cepting the  Communist  challenges  hurled  at 
us  In  the  cold  war  have  been  based  on  false 
conceptions  of  conununlsm.  In  fact,  an  In- 
terpretative article  written  from  Geneva  by 
a  New  York  Times  analsrst  on  March  18  made 
the  point  that  U.S.  diplomats  now  concede 
that  our  policies  in  dealing  vrtth  the  world 
Communist  movement  have  been  based  on 
wrong  premises. 

What  are  some  of  these  false  conceptions 
or  wrong  premises  on  which  these  no-wln 
policies  are  based? 

First,  our  planners  still  go  on  believing 
the  Communists  can  be  trusted  and  that 
they  truly  want  peace,  the  kind  of  peace  we 
understand  when  we  look  for  the  word 
"peace"  In  Webster's  Dictionary.  They  evi- 
dently discard  all  the  evidence  of  broken 
treaties  by  the  Communists,  50  of  their  52 
major  agreements.  Also,  they  Igrnore  or 
don't  realize  that  to  the  dedicated  Commu- 
nist peace  has  a  different  meaning  and  also 
that  the  Communists  have  only  one  moral 
code — employment  of  any  means  necessary 
to  attain  world  domination.  The  Commu- 
nist definition  of  "peace"  Is  simply  that  time 
when  the  Communists  have  taken  over  the 
world,  all  property  has  been  collectivized, 
and  everyone  Is  on  the  same  level  and 
oriented  toward  materialism  rather  than  any 
love  of  liberty,  country  or  God. 

Second,  they  forget  or  Ignore  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  International  Com- 
munist movement,  not  merely  the  extension 
of  Soviet  imperialism,  as  censor  notes  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  So,  they  naively  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviets  without  binding  the 
real  control  apparatus,  the  International 
movement. 

Third,  oxiT  planners  fear  world  opinion  or 
Soviet  propaganda  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  never  act,  only  react,  to  Communist 
offensive  moves,  figuring  that  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  are  going  to  Jump  to  the 
side  of  popularity  and  meekness  rather  than 
power  and  determination.  To  avoid  Com- 
munist criticism  our  planners  dance  to  their 
tune  rather  than  to  one  of  our  own  com- 
position. 

Fourth,  our  planners  appear  concerned  not 
so  much  with  the  Ideological  differences  be- 
tween the  Communist  system  and  our  own 
but  only  with  the  militarily  aggressive  nature 
of  the  Communist  threat.  And,  I  have  as 
authority  for  this  statement  a  censor's  com- 
ment that  we  are  committed  to  check  only 
the  militarily  aggressive  nature  of  commu- 
nism. They  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  an  Ideological  war  for  the  minds 
of  men,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  losing 
this  aspect  of  the  cold  war. 

Fifth,  and  this  Is  the  point  I  have  pre- 
viously made,  our  planners  depend  on  getting 
around  this  militarily  aggressive  nature  of 
the  Communist  threat  by  relying  on  the 
leopard  to  change  his  spots  on  his  own  voli- 
tion or  to  die  from  Internal  bickering  over 
how  to  kill  his  prey. 

I  could  give  many  more  such  examples  of 
these  false  conceptions  which  are  primarily 
responsible  for  our  cold  war  losses  to  world 
communism. 

What  have  we  lost  by  basing  our  policies 
on  false  conceptions  of  communism?  For 
one  thing,  the  offensive  in  the  cold  war. 
For  another,  the  strength  of  our  moral  fiber 
In  dealing  with  crises.  And  finally,  the  re- 
spect of  the  Western  World.  The  Dutch  are 
the  most  recent  victims  of  our  vacillation 
and  Indecision;  Portugal.  Belgium,  and  the 
Katanga  province  In  the  Congo  are  others. 

We  have  abided  by  a  no-wln  foreign  policy 
to  the  point  where  some  officials  live  it  as 
a  way  of  life,  and  the  Communists  know  It. 
Our  policy  has  been  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
the  next  blow,  a  form  of  confllc'^  that  has 
cost  many  a  prize  fighter  not  only  a  shot  at 
the   title   but  a  hospital  biU  as^well.     We 
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spend  bllUona  for  security— we  are  st.  )nE;  — 
we  spend  150  million  and  more  alone  Just  to 
keep  track  of  the  Communist*  and  Soviet 
agents  Inside  the  United  States — and  yet 
there  are  many  people  who  claim  the  Com- 
munist menace  at  home  is  Just  a  myth  If 
It   is  we  can't  afford  many  more  myths  like 

It. 

Russia  Infiltrates  various  countries.  We 
say  we  can't  do  anything  about  It  because 
the  trouble  Is  Internal  and  these  nations 
must  settle  their  own  dust  before  we  can 
take  a  clear  look.  We  paralyze  our  purpose- 
ful action  by  closing  all  the  roads  of  free- 
dom  In   fear  of  a  nuclear   war 

The  President  Indicated  at  his  news  o'^n- 
ference  on  February  14  that  any  etTirts 
toward  victory  In  the  cold  war  would  only 
lead  by  escalation  Into  a  nuclear  hoUx-aust 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  made  a  slmlhir  state- 
ment more  recently  TTils  Is  the  type  of  fear- 
ful reasoning  that  leads  us  Into  retreat,  step 
by  step,  as  we  have  been  doing  but  faster 
and  faster  to  the  point  where  there  would 
be  no  choice  except  appeasement  or  nuclear 
war 

Mass  muzzling  creates  fear  and  de.stmvs 
freedom  Russia  Is  the  ripest  example  in  nur 
time  of  a  no-speak  nation,  where  the  com- 
mon mans  brain  Is  fear-washed  and  im- 
potent of  action  or  criticism  Fearful  people 
lose  perspective  Fear  of  a  nuclear  war  can 
freeze  the  human  mind  beyond  the  point  of 
adequate  reastinlng  on  the  chance  of  such 
a  war  ever  occurring  No  one  can  deny  the 
gruesome  potentialities  of  a  nuclear  war 
No  one  can  deny  the  frightful  responsibility 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  deci-lon 
In  this  area  We  can.  along  with  them  how- 
ever, weigh  the  difference  between  bhi.ster 
and  threat  and  help  scale  the  balance  ^f  >ur 
own  strength  to  fight 

It  Is  unlikely  the  Soviets  want  an  irom- 
obllterated  world  It  Is  unlikely  the  Kremlin 
would  be  so  worldwide  In  Its  subversion 
Infiltration,  espionage  and  propagand.i  If  It 
could  destroy  the  world  automatically  with- 
out harm  to  Russia  The  Communists  know 
that  some  of  the  residual  cinders  of  an 
atomic  holocaust  would  cover  much  of  the 
USSR  as  well  But  they  also  know  that 
much  of  our  thinking,  official  and  other- 
wise, neglects  to  remember  this 

In  gaining  a  persp)€ctlve  of  the  h.iz  irds  of 
communism  we  can  als(^  gain  perspective 
about  our  problems  at  home-— If  the  hitzards 
we  face  are  clearly  set  forth  and  ni>t  cen- 
sored. This  Is  the  reason  I  sought  an  In- 
vestigation of  why  some  of  our  experts  on 
communism  are  being  silenced. 

This  Is  not  an  Investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  civilian  control  over  the  milit.iry  As 
former  Secret  irv  of  Defense  Robert  I,<  vett 
explained  to  the  subcommittee,  this  is  a 
"straw-man  Issue  "  Civilian  contr(jl  over 
the  mllit.iry  is  not  only  a  time-honored 
tradition  In  our  country,  but  it  Is  also  a 
very  b.Lslc  concept  of  our  ConstitutMn 
Mtlitarv   nT'n  reco-'nize  this  principle 

This  Is  not  an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  military  men  should  engai^e  in  p.ir- 
tlsan  politics  They  should  not.  <ind  I  know 
of  none  who  e-.  en  desire  to  do  so  Every 
military  witne.s.s  h.is  put  himself  cle.irly  on 
record  as  being  against  trying  to  formulate 
policy  for  our  Government  except  through 
the  proper  channels  provided  for  miUt  iry 
advice  and  counsel  to  civilian  authority 
However,  many  of  these  witnesses  h.ive  made 
a  distinction  between  firmulatii'ig  policy 
and  trying  xo  inform  and  awaken  'he  public 
and  ser*.  Ice  personnel  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  enemy  The  p  iblic  gains  a  better  under- 
.stmding  of  the  necessity  for  spending  $50 
billion  or  more  annually  for  defense  when 
they  hear  the  men  who  know  the  enemy  best 

This  Is  not  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  speeches  should  be  cleared  I  have 
sfAted  repeatedly  that  I  do  not  object  to  .some 
type  of  clearance  svstem  for  speeches  by  the 
military  or  to  a  personal  responsibility  sys- 


•em  LS  .suggested  bv  former  President  Elsen- 
hower The  Issue  Is  whether  censors  will  be 
required  to  continue  to  delete  or  weaken 
sfatements  which  give  a  tree  portrayal  of 
communism 

Our  policy  planners  and  the  censors  need 
to  learn  that  Americans  can  take  the  truth, 
however  harsh,  for  without  it  we  are  not 
free  Instead  of  militiiry  and  ultimately 
m.\ss  muzzling,  instead  of  a  no-wln  foreign 
policy  we  must  have  a  get-tough  policy  for 
America  If  we  hurt  the  sensitivity  of  some 
of  our  friends  in  the  process,  we  can  apolo- 
gize when  the  world  is  safe  enough  to  afford 
that  luxury  I  can't  think  of  a  thing  In 
the  WMrld  we  need  to  hear  from  Khrushchev 
th.it  will  make  us  a  day  safer  t  more  free 
We've  heard  it  all,  and  the  time  ha-s  com.e 
to  tell  him  so  Why  should  an  American  be 
tender  ab^nit  stepping  (m  his  toes'  It  may 
be  that  in  the  .State  Dep.irtment  and  .>»her 
diplomatic  redoubts  he  is  a  demU'xl 

I  .im  sure,  however,  that  at  the  grassriMits 
level  in  this  country  he  has  already  been 
whittled  down  to  size  People  across  this 
great  land  are  demanding  a  "win"  p*>llcy 
for  the  c>  Id  w-ir  Our  pcple,  our  freedom, 
our  tradition.s,  our  national  honor,  and  our 
sur'.  1-.  .il  .us  .1  natl.>n  m.ike  victory  in  the 
co.d  war  an  ab-i>ilute  nece.sslty 

Whfn  the  people  8^)elk  kind's  tremble 
Let  us  then  move  forward  The  choice  be- 
longs to  us  Your  voice  is  your  government 
The  people  get  no  better  ginernmenl  poli- 
cies  than    they   demand 

let  your  vol -e  be  h^'ard  here  at  home, 
and  across  the  .'eas,  for  freedom  for  courage 
and  in  Oods  w.sdom.  for  America 


NIKE-ZCIS     AND     NlCLEAR     BLACKMAIL 

I  By  Senator  Sthom  Tm  mMONO  \ 

Nothing  is  mi  re  vital  In  the  cold  war  than 
maintaining  thr  balance  of  power  Without 
question,  the  side  which  flr^t  deveioj*  a  de- 
fense, even  a  partial  defen.-e.  ag.iin.-l  bal- 
listic missile  attack  will  win  a  tremendous 
p.sychologlcal  aid  mll.tary  advantage  In  the 
cold  war  Thi.s  is  im^xjrtant  not  so  much 
becau  e  we  would  capitalize  .^n  any  advantage 
we  m.iy  hai.e  b  it  rather  because  tlie  enemy 
will  as  he  alway.s  ha.',  push  any  advant.age 
'.o  the  maximun:.  whether  it  be  to  etTrct  nu- 
clear blackmail  or  nuclear  holt>raust.  in  or- 
der to  attain   his  goal  of  world  domination 

Since  1957.  the  Army  has  been  working  to 
perfect  the  Nik'--Zeu8.  the  only  antimissile 
weapons  sy-tern  under  development  in  the 
free  w^rld  More  than  81  billion  h.ia  been 
inve.sted  in  de\el"plng  this  fvstem,  which 
thus  fir  has  h  id  succes.s  in  80  percent  of 
nvire  "han  ,5ii  test-  M^st  spectactilar  of 
th••^e  tests  h.is  been  the  Zeus  success  In 
twice  kn  >cklng  out  of  the  sky  another  bal- 
listic missile,  the  Nike-Hercules,  thus  prov- 
ing the  basic  theory  behind  the  system 

Soon  the  Zeus  will  face  its  blgge-t  test 
when  It  Is  mat  -hed  against  an  Atlas  ItBM 
and  Its  decoy  \»  irheads  The  Army  Is  con- 
fident that  the  Zeus  will  not  only  get  the 
Atlas  but  the  dicoys  as  well  If  its  dl  criml- 
nUlon  radar  devices  fall  to  discriminate 
properly,  a  Z-us  nuclear  w.irhead  can  t>e 
ex;iected  t^-  tak->  care  of  any  lnc(.mli;g  war- 
heads or  dec  \s  wlthm  a  g'lod  raiUus  of 
the  Zeus  exploM  jh 

During  the  past  2  years  the  Army  has  been 
trying  to  get  the  administration  to  request 
from  the  Congie.ss  approximately  $170  mil- 
lion to  begin  )r'xluction  nf  long  leadtlme 
Component  par".s  of  the  Zeus  system  TYils 
procedure  was  followed  in  developing  the 
Polaris  and  Atlas  mUsiles  and  played  an 
impiTtant  part  In  preserving  a  superiority 
In  nuclear  power  at  a  time  when  the  Com- 
munists were  making  hreaktliroughs  in 
ICBM  development  and  [jr'iductlon  How- 
ever, m  close  ciecislons,  the  admlnl- tration 
has  declined  t.>  go  along  with  the  Army 
request. 


Since  then,  the  Zeus  has  met  with  more 
test  successes  and  evidence  Indicates  the 
Sovlet.s  have  forged  ahead  of  us  In  develop- 
ing an  antimissile  system  In  fact,  high 
Soviet  officials  now  claim  to  have  solved 
the  ml.ssile  defense  problem  and  to  have 
l>erfected  a  method  of  di8<rlmlnatlng  be- 
tween actual  warheads  and  decoys  This 
we  know  to  be  within  their  technical  ca- 
pability 

If  we  continue  to  delay  production  of 
Zeu.s  parts  until  tlie  development  phase  Is 
iomplete<l  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
recently  indicated  we  might  not  even  go 
into  production  then -we  may  not  have  any 
mi-sile  defense  capability  until  1B70  or  later 
t)ecrtuse  of  the  production  leadtlme  required. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  within  the  realm 
if  p<«.«lbimy  that  the  Soviets  may  have  their 
svstetn  in  operation  within  the  next  few 
ye.irs 

I'he  urgency  here  Is  not  Juft  a  matter  of 
having  Some  type  of  protection  against  en- 
emy ICBM  attack  but  al»<j  insurance  against 
nuclear  blackmail  To  which  Side  will  the 
uncommitted  nations  ru?h  and  what  will  our 
State  Department  negotlaUira  do  when  Mr 
Khrushchev  announces  to  the  world  that 
he  h.i-s  i>erfeoted  a  mhsUe  defense  and  Is 
willing  to  demonstrate  It  to  the  world? 

If  we  Walt  for  perfection  l>efore  we  Bi>eed 
production  of  the  Zeus  system,  we  may  find 
ourselves  blackmailed  cnit  of  the  cold  war 
because  we  channeled  $170  million  Into  Tlm- 
bukto  to  try  to  achieve  social  and  economic 
ref  rms  there  Instead  of  risking  this  money 
on  the  Nike -Zeus  There  are  some  risks  we 
c.mnot  aff  ird  such  as  unilateral  dUarma- 
ment  There  are  others  that  may  be  worth 
the  price  In  the  case  of  the  Zeus,  the 
Soviet  advances  and  their  affinity  for  black- 
mall  leave  us  no  choice 


DLSaRMAMENT— RfSSlAN   RoirLTTT* 
(  By  Senator  Stbom  Thuimondi 

Dis.irm.iment  Is  an  ancient  and  elusive 
goal  that  has  been  sought  by  civilized 
s. Kieties  since  gr^  ups  of  people  first  equipped 
themseUes  for  combat  Throughout  history 
efforts  1^1  achieve  disarmament  have  been 
m  re  noi.ible  for  their  loftiness  of  purpoae 
than  for  their  effectlveneas  Such  steps  to- 
ward disarmament  as  have  come  about 
tlirough  international  agreement  have  been 
unilateral  In  application,  usually  against  a 
prostrate  and  defeated  natlo  at  the  end  of 
^  w.ir  Even  these  forced  dlaarmamenta 
have  been  temporary  in  nature  and  enforced 
more  by  e<"on  >mic  conditions  within  the 
defeated  country  than  by  the  dictates  of 
victor  nations 

Since  W  )rld  War  II  Communist  prop- 
aganda beamed  at  the  United  States  and 
within  the  United  States  by  some  well-mean- 
ing Idealists  and  some  Ill-meaning  collab- 
orators has  played  many  themes,  but  none 
m  ire  heavily  than  disarmament,  realizing 
h  >w  ji.ixious  m.m  Is  to  seek  this  elusive  goal 
The  Communist  idea  is  not  to  attain  peace 
as  we  understand  the  term  "peace,"  but 
rather  to  dl.siirm  the  only  major  power  star.d- 
irik;  between  the  Communist  forces  and  their 
domination  of  the  world,  the  United  States 

Liust  wet  k  the  United  States  again  danced 
to  the  Communist  tune  as  we  have  done 
•ilin  >st  Consistently  since  World  War  II  by 
submitting  to  the  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Cieneva  a  three-stage  disarmament  plan 
which  would  create  a  super  armed  r.  rce  for 
the  United  NatU>ns  with  such  power  that 
no  slng.e  nation  can  challenge  It  '  It  would 
be  supervised  merely  by  U  N    spot  che'^ka 

Lust  fall  I  called  this  plan  to  th»  atten- 
tion of  the  Am»*ruMn  people,  and  the  State 
DeD.irtment  Issued  a  categorical  denial' 
that  such  a  plan  existed  It  In  fact  did  exist 
in  sra'e  Department  Publication  No.  7277. 
which  I  later  furnished  to  the  public.  Two 
wwks  .ig  )  .Sf-nator  Barrt  Cioi-dwat««  placed 
In    the   Congressional   Record  a   news   sUjry 
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from  Oenev&  stAttng  the  following:  "The 
United  States  will  submit  to  the  Geneva  dis- 
armament conference  a  plan  calling  for 
elimination  of  national  armies  within  0 
years  and  their  replacement  by  a  United  Na- 
tions force." 

Many  Senators,  including  the  maJCH-lty 
leader  and  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  P^elgn  Relations  Committee,  ez- 
pres'  4  shock  at  the  news  story  and  stated 
they  anew  nothing  or  such  a  plan.  Senator 
RussEU..  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  made  this  very  pertinent 
comment  "This  Is  the  flrst  I  have  heard  of 
such  a  suggestion  by  an  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment I  shall  oppccc  with  all  my  strength 
any  proposal  which  wculd  disband  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Btates.  We  can  talk 
all  we  please  about  various  agreeoients,  but 
the  element  which  Is  maintaining  peace  and 
preventing  a  major  war  today  Is  the  armed 
might  of  the  USA.,  led  by  the  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  tolerate  any  such  thing 
as  that  for  6  minutes,  if  made  by  any 
man  in  public  life  today.  •  •  •  it  would 
put  this  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  ' 

I  could  not  agree  with  Senator  Russell 
more  In  this  eloquent  and  brief  argument 
against  disbanding  cur  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional forces,  In  oi-der  to  create  a  super 
armed  force  for  the  United  Nations.  The 
U.N.  Is  now  controlled  by  the  neutralists, 
who.  Judging  by  their  UN.  voting  records, 
are  In  turn  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  State  Department  Is  playing  a  game 
of  Russian  roulette  vhen  It  naively  pro- 
poses to  lay  down  our  aims  In  any  type  agree- 
ment with  a  nation  whose  leaders  have 
broken  50  of  52  major  agreements  since 
World  War  II,  and  w]io  have  stated  time 
and  again  that  their  goal  Is  to  "dethrone 
God  and  destroy  capitalism."  Until  the 
Communists  renounce  their  goal  of  world 
domination  by  good  fiilth  deeds — not  Just 
words — we  should  emphatically  declare  to 
the  world  that  we  will  consider  no  disarma- 
ment proposal.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to  gamble 
with  the  liberties  and  lives  of  186  million 
Americans  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  and  also  to  mls:ead  the  world  as  to 
the  motivations  and  alms  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR WILEY  BEl'HDRE  STUDENTS 
OP  SEYMOUR  HIGiH  SCHOOL.  SEY- 
MOUR. WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Fresident,  the  prog- 
ress and  security  of  tlie  Nation  depends, 
to  a  large  degree,  ufon  a  good  educa- 
tional system  to  develop  and  mature,  and 
to  work  toward  productive  ends,  the  in- 
nate capacities  of  our  people. 

Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  educational 
system  has  succeeded  in  turning  out  a 
great  reservoir  of  variously  educated  peo- 
ple to  serve  the  ever-increasingly  com- 
plex needs  of  the  times. 

In  an  age  of  crises,  however — particu- 
larly when  our  own  system  is  challenged 
by  communism — there  is  a  need  to  take 
a  new  look,  not  only  at  the  physical  fsuiili- 
ties  but  also  at  the  overlying  principles 
of  our  educational  system. 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
this  latter  factor  in  an  address  before 
the  students  of  Seymour  High  School  in 
Wisconsin.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
to  have  excerpts  of  my  talk  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  of  Address  bt  Senator  Wilet  Be- 
fore THE  Setmouh  High  School  Student 

Boot,  Seymour,  Wis.,  April  17,  1962 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you. 

Always.  I  find  It  an  exciting,  and  often 
inspiring,  experience  to  talk  with  young  folks 
like  yourselves:  our  Nation's  hope  for  the 
future. 

For  you,  the  years  ahead  hold  tremendous, 
yes,  magnificent,  opportunities  and  promises. 

The  significance  of  these  challenges — and 
of  your  responsibilities  In  meeting  them — 
will  require,  however,  the  development  and 
utilization  of  all  the  latent,  God-given,  pre- 
cepts, talents,  and  abilities  within  each  of 
you. 

Generation  after  generation,  we  hear  of 
the  "angry  young  men" — and,  yes,  of  the 
"angry  young  women." 

For  these  Individuals,  we  should  be  grate- 
ful. 

In  the  space  age — as  never  before —  we  need 
analytical.  Inquiring  minds  In  quest  of  truth 
and  knowledge  and  a  better  life. 

Whether  angry,  or  mild-tempered — criti- 
cism, alone,  of  existing  life,  however,  is 
sterile,  sometimes  destructive,  and  often 
dangerous — undermining  existing  Ideas  and 
values,  leaving  a  vacuum,  from  which  may 
emerge,  not  Just  Inadequacies,  but  real 
danger  and  evil. 

Within  this  perspective  then,  I  ask:  Where 
are  the  angry  young  farmers?  Bxislness- 
mlnded?  Political  scientists?  Philosophers? 
Artists?  Poets?  Prophets?  The  Individ- 
uals— burning  with  an  unquenchable  fire  of 
patriotism,  of  creatlveness,  of  a  will  to  build 
a  better  world,  not  Just  for  themselves,  but 
for  all  humanity?  The  people  with  the  In- 
stincts for  the  future — not  for  Just  predict- 
ing a  bull  or  bear  stockmarket — but  of 
determining  the  right  direction  of  life  based 
upon  good,  reasoned  fundamentals  of  eco- 
nomic principles,  political  Ideals,  and  spir- 
itual values? 

Deep  In  the  soul  of  America — and,  yes,  of 
the  world — there  is  a  great  Intellectual. 
phUoeophlcal,  and  spiritual  hunger,  a  desire, 
a  yearning,  for  a  great  worthy  cause  to  give 
purpose  and  direction  to  life. 

In  these  days — as  In  the  past — we  read  of 
the  beatniks,  the  so-called  lost  generation, 
the  Individuals  dissatisfied  with  modern  life, 
retreating  to  the  Isolation  of  nonconformity 
In  society. 

Realistically,  this  can  be  good.  All  too 
often,  however,  the  beatniks — soothed,  sol- 
aced, and  enraptured  by  their  own  lamenting 
voices — never  get  "off  the  pad."  The  road 
of  protest  and  nonconformity,  then.  Instead 
of  leading  to  greater  things,  too  often  re- 
sults In  dissipation  of  Intellectual  energies, 
and  lowering  standards  of  morality,  with 
the  Individual  slipping  further  into  the 
darkness  of  lost  values. 

In  this  country,  we  are  rich — either  in 
reality  or  opportunity — In  material  things. 
What  we  do  not  have  today,  we,  to  a  large 
degree,  can.  by  diligence  and  hard  work, 
get  tomorrow.  However,  we.  as  a  people, 
mvist  not  fall  down  In  Idolatry  to  the  dollar, 
to  material  things  that  "rust  and  fade  away." 
The  great  challenge  of  life,  rather.  Is  to 
build  our  characters,  oiu*  Intellects,  our 
senses  of  values,  our  souls.  True,  these  are 
Intangibles;  yet,  'from  this  great  realm — 
of  dreams,  of  hopes,  of  Ideas — come  the 
sparks  of  genius,  the  revelations  of  creatlve- 
ness, that  serve  as  the  genesis  of  tomorrow's 
reality.  Practically  speaking,  moreover.  It 
pays  off.  By  the  use  of  our  heads — as  well 
as  the  labor  of  our  hands — we  become  more 
valuable  to  society,  which,  then,  will  pay 
more  for  our  services,  enabling  us  to  live 
better  economically. 


philosophy  of  lite 


Over  the  years,  I  have  often  been  asked 
about  my  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  very 
simple : 

First,  I  do  not  take  myself  too  seriously; 
however.  I  do  take  the  Job,  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
serlovisly. 

Second,  I  utilize  the  "three  pearls  of  great 
price"  which  the  life  of  Lincoln  taught  me: 

A.  The  utilization  of  humor — ^belng  able 
to  laugh  at  myself,  as  occasion  arises;  and 
with  others; 

B.  The  utilization  of  prayer;  not  begging 
God,  but  thanking  Him  for  my  sonship;  and 

C.  A  selfless  dedication  to  a  great  cause, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  such  causes  now. 

This,  then.  Is  my  philosophy:  To  search — 
with  Browning — for  the  real  meaning  of  life. 
It  Is  my  "meat  and  drink":  to  be  attuned  to, 
and  receptive  of,  great  Ideas. 

Someone  has  said,  "Beware  of  a  man  with 
an  idea.  He  may  turn  the  flank  of  history." 
If  we  stop,  look,  and  listen,  we  remember 
that  such  Ideas,  some  bad,  some  good,  have 
turned  the  flank  of  history. 

Finally,  within  my  human  limitations,  I 
try  to  live  In  harmony  with  God's  design  of 
life. 


LITERACY  TEST  FOR  VOTING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  far  more  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
literacy  standard  for  voting  than  merely 
protecting  the  right  to  vote.  The  issue 
goes  to  the  heart  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment; that  is,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  until  changed  by  one  of  the 
amendatory  processes  It  establishes. 

There  is  no  point  of  constitutional  law 
clearer  than  that  the  Individual  States 
shall  determine  the  qualifications  of 
voters.  The  present  Supreme  Court  has 
so  held  as  recently  as  1959.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration is  advocating  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  be  changed  by 
a  simple  enactment  of  Congress  which 
is  not  one  of  the  two  ways  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution. 

Because  it  is  easier  to  pass  laws  than  it 
is  to  amend  the  Constitution  or  to  file 
and  litigate  lawsuits  is  no  Justification 
for  ignoring  the  Constitution.  If  the 
administration  feels  that  there  must  be 
a  change,  it  should  follow  the  Consti- 
tution and  recommend  the  submission  of 
an  amendment  for  the  ratification  or  rej- 
jection  of  the  States  as  it  did  only  re- 
cently in  the  case  of  the  proposed  aboli- 
tion of  the  poll  tax. 

The  distinguished  columnist,  David 
Lawrence,  forcefully  pointed  out  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  present  approach 
in  his  column  appearing  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Star.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of 
it  be  printed  herewith  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Impatience    on    Literact    Tests — Push    for 
Federal   Voting   Law  Likened  to   Roose- 
velt's Court-Packing  Attemft 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Just   as  President  Franklin  D.   Roosevelt 
became  Impatient  with  the  processes  of  the 
Judiciary  and  asked  fc»-  laws  to  permit  him 
to    "pack"    the    Supreme    Court,    President 
Kennedy  now  has  started  an  analogous  con- 
troversy which  will  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  for  the  next  2  weeks.    He  wants 
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to  "pack"  the  electorate  by  Ignoring  the  rules 
laid  down  In  the  Constitution  concerning 
voter  quallflcatlona. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  ha«  hU  way.  a  rubber- 
Btamp  CongroM  could  at  the  beheat  of  a 
President  p««  a  law  maUng  children  of  11 
years  of  a«e  eligible  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

The  ConaUtutlon.  of  course,  speclflcally 
^yes  only  the  8tat««  the  power  and  right 
to  flx  the  quallflcatlona  of  TOters.  It  re- 
serves to  Congress  merely  the  right  to  alter 
State  regulations  as  to  the  "times,  places. 
and  manner"  of  holding  the  elections  them- 

But  Attorney  General  Robert  P  Kennedy, 
in  a  formal  statement  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, declares  he  la  tired  of  the  bother  of 
filing  lawsuits  and  says.  In  effect,  that  ifs 
easier  Just  to  get  a  law  passed  to  set  voter 
qualifications  than  to  go  through  the  pre- 
scribed process  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  take  this  right  away  from  the  States. 
Now  It  will  be  conceded  that  if  there  la 
any  discrimination  In  any  State  becau.se  of 
race  or  color  In  preventing  anyone  from 
Yotlng.  then  certainly  the  ConstituUon 
should  be  Invoked  to  secure  equal  treatment. 
This,  however,  really  Isnt  the  Issue,  for  the 
basic  question  Is  how  the  Constitution  shall 
be  enforced  The  Attorney  General  says 
that  when  the  15th  amendment  was  adopted 
In  1870  It  became  Illegal  to  practice  racial 
discrimination  In  the  voting  process,  but  It 
U  necesaary  today.  92  years  later,  to  file  law- 
suit after  lawsuit  to  make  constitutional 
command  a  reality  " 

The  late  President  Rooseyelt  argued  the 
same  way  He  wanted  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  to  decide  cases  the  way  he 
wanted  them  decided,  and  he  declared  that 
he  didn't  care  to  wait  till  enough  vacancies 
on  the  bench  occurred  to  give  hlni  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appoint  new  Judges  who  wuuld 
support  his  views 

The  Attorney  General  says  that  persons 
with  a  sixth-grade  education  should  not  be 
required  to  take  a  literacy  test  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting.  He  feels  that  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  is  sufQclent  without  an  ex- 
amination. 

He  could  be  right  about  this  as  a  test  In 
Itself  Yet  he  Ignores  the  specilic  ublig  ktlon 
under  the  Constitution  that  if  the  rights  of 
the  Statea— which  Include  the  power  to  li.t 
voter  qualifications—  are  to  be  changed,  then 
the  Constitution  Itself  must  be  amended  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Con:2:Tes3 
and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  With  amazing  frankness,  the  Attor- 
ney General  proclaims  the  rule  of  expediency 
and  the  doctrine  which  has  caused  the  over- 
throw uf  many  .ui  established  government  - 
the  "end  Justifies  the  means."  He  says  In 
his  formal  statement: 

■  The  question  is  not  whether  this  bill  Is 
valid,  but  whether  It  would  correct  the  s.t- 
uatlon  " 

Mr  Kennedy,  further  on  In  his  st.atcment, 
adds 

"I  believe  legi.slatlon.  to  accomplish  di- 
rectly what  can  be  unquestionably  done 
throvigh  litigation.  Is  plainly  Justified  under 
the     14'h    and    15th    amendments  " 

But  is  this  really  true?  Litigation  can  be 
Instituted  only  when  there  Is  evidence  of 
discriminitlon  In  denying  the  v^)te  to  any- 
one er.Klble  What  the  Attorney  General  is 
proposing  Is  that  txjth  whites  and  Negroes, 
for  Instance,  be  permitted  to  vote  when  they 
have  Completed  a  sixth  grade  education. 

He  is  Ignoring  the  fact  that.  If  a  Sta'e 
actitally  administers  its  laws  fairly  and 
doesn  t  permit  either  a  white  or  a  colored 
person  to  vote  If  a  literacy  test  Is  given  and 
the  applicant  f.tlls.  then  there  Is  no  basis  for 
litlgaUon.  He  wants  to  skip  that  step  and 
declare  all  persons  literate  by  law  if  they 
have  completed  a  sixth-grade  education. 
Only  the  States,  however,  under  the  Consti- 


tution can  legidly  eatabllsh  thU  form  of  voter 
qualification. 

Mr  Kennedy  argues  that  article  1.  sec- 
tion 4  provides  that  Congress  may  at  any 
Ume  "make  or  alter  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  Federal  elections"  and 
declares  that  "ThU  plainly  means  that  the 
State  regulatlans  on  voting  are  subject  to 
some  limitations  that  may  be  Impoeed  by 
Congress  ■•  H'-  then  concludes  "I  think  the 
bin  would  be  a  proper  limitation  under  the 
provlsliin  '■ 

But  nowher*  In  the  Judicial  history  of  tl^e 
United  States  Is  there  any  decision  which 
says  .10  The  "times,  place«.  and  manner"  ul 
holding  electloiis  have  always  been  con- 
strued to  meun  the  setting  or  changing  of 
the  date  and  place  where  elections  are  held, 
and  questions  Involving  honesty  In  counting 
ballots  in  tte  elect. on  It.self  The  word 
"(luallflcatloaj"  appears  three  times  In  the 
Constitution,  and  in  each  Instance  refers  only 
to  the  power  of  the  .States  to  prescribe  the 
rules    of    ellglOUlty    for    voting. 

Thi.s  while  maneuver  Is  ch.irac'eri.stlc  of 
the  Kennedy  admlnlstraUon.  U  has  lasued 
many  an  Executive  order  that  has  yet  to  be 
tes'fU  by  th«-  Supreme  Court.  The  argu- 
ment always  Is  offered  that,  because  it  Is 
"cumbersome  '  Uj  amend  the  Cuiisti'ution. 
a  »h>rt  cut  can  be  taken  by  having  Con- 
grer,»  act  alone.  George  Waalilngton  fore- 
saw this  trend  as  likely  to  develop  when  he 
wjjued  in  hii  Farewell   Address. 

Let    there    be    no    ch.u.ge    by    usurpation 
For  Lhtiu^h  tills,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
lns">r'ament  o;'  good.  It  is  the  ctisu-jmary  weap- 
on    by     which     free    governments     are     de- 
str^jyed  '" 

TERMS  OF  CHAIRMAN  AND  VICE 
CHAIR^klAN  OF  BOARD  OP  GOV- 
ERNORS OP  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

Mr,  ROBERTSON,  Mr  President,  last 
week,  at  the  rt-quest  of  the  administra- 
tion, I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  3202,  to  pro- 
vide that  tlie  terms  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  run  cuncurrenlly  with  the 
ttrm.s  of  the  incoming  President  of  Uie 
United  States.  Since  then,  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  inuquines  as  to  whether 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  po- 
litical pres.'.ure  upon  the  Chairman  and, 
throui-'h  h;m,  upon  the  P'ederal  Reserve 
Board. 

It  )s  not  generally  known  that  Con- 
gre.ss  has  largely  delet;ated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reser.e  Board  the  constitutional 
power  to  com  money  and  to  fix  its  value. 
Pennies,  nickels,  quarters,  and  half  dol- 
lars are  coined:  but  most  of  our  cur- 
rency is  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  invests  mo.st 
of  Its  funds  in  Government  bonds  and 
can  exchange  a  Government  bond  dollar 
for  dollar  for  gold  certificates;  and 
agam.st  each  dollar  of  gold  certificates 
the  Federal  Re.servp  Board  owns,  It  can 
print  four  new  dollars  of  money.  If  the 
Federal  Rt^serve  Board  should  immedi- 
ately decide  to  print  all  Uie  money  it 
could  against  all  the  gold  certificates  it 
has,  it  could  inflate  the  currency  over- 
night by  more  than  $18  billion.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  could  issue  that 
much  new  money. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Resorve  Board 
regulates  the  value  of  money  by  raising 
or  lowering  reserve  requirements.  At 
present,  the  reserve  requirement  of  city 
banks  is  16  percent.    On  that  basis,  it  is 


estimated  that  whenever  a  new  dollar  of 
credit  Is  made  available  to  a  commercial 
bank,  that  dollar  of  credit  can  turn  over 
SIX  times  before  the  reserve  requirements 
eat  it  up.  But  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  drop  its  rcQulrementa  to 
the  minimum  authorized.  It  could  make 
credit  immediately  available  In  the  sum 
of  $100  billion  That  Is  how  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  could  aflect  the  currency. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  asked  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  terms  of  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Re.-iervc  Board. 

Yesterday  I  asked  Chaimum  Martin 
to  state  his  views.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  reply  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Board  or  OomNoaa  or  tub 

FESEaAL  RasKBva  STwmc. 
V,'aih\ngton.  DC.  April  25,  1962. 

Hon    A    Wn-Lia  RoBHtTSOw. 
I'  S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

UuA*  WrLLis:  Yesterday  you  expresaed  some 
interest  In  my  reasons  for  ballCTlng  it  would 
be  desirable  to  make  the  terma  of  tha  Chair- 
men and  Vice  Chairmen  of  th»  Board  of 
Ciovernors  coterminous  with  thoae  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  SUtea. 

More  than  2  months  ago,  I  r*c«lvcd  a  letter 
from  a  man  In  Florida,  a  stranccr  to  me, 
who  pcjsed  stime  very  forthright  questions  on 
the  basis  of  a  news  account  he  had  seen  of 
Uie  President  s  reconunendatlon  of  cotermi- 
nous ternas  In  Uie  Economic  Report.  X  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  my  reply,  which  s:t«  out 
at  some  length  the  reasoning  which  led  to 
u.y  Judgment.  I  hope  It  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  understanding  my  views. 

As  you  win  note,  my  belief  that  It  wovild 
be  belter  to  arrange  these  terms  coterml- 
nuosly  was  formed  more  than  10  years  ago 
after  I  had  given  much  thought  to  a  con- 
greaslonal  request  for  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject Although  I  had  then  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  only  a  few  months, 
there  has  l>een  nothing  in  my  erperlence  In 
the  decade  since,  during  which  we  have  had 
three  Presidents,  to  cause  me  to  change  that 
Judgment  now 

Of  course  I  recognize  that  there  are  son-.e 
who  fear  that  the  System's  freedom  from 
partisan  political  domination  might  be  un- 
dermined by  enactment  of  8.  3303.  I  do  not 
share  th;it  fear  It  Is  my  view.  Instead,  that 
S  3'JO'2  pr<)vides  an  opjxirtunlty  to  Ktrengthcn 
the  Federal  Reserve's  position  as  a  defender 
of  UiC  Integrity  of  the  dollar. 
With  all  gfxjd  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm    McC   MAarm,  Jr. 
(Enrliisure  ) 

Februast  23.  19G2 

Th.mk  you  f  it  your  thoughtful  and  mnr- 
tef)\is  l''tter  of  January  30.  and  for  the  op- 
p<jrtunlty  to  give  my  views  on  the  forthright 
questions  you  have  asked,  which  I  quote 
verb  itim 

1  Isn't  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
its  Board  members,  supposed  to  be  free  of 
partl.ian  politics? 

2  Is  the  terra  of  the  Clialrman  accidental 
and  Inadvertent  as  Uie  President  says  It  ap- 
pears t«i  be? 

3  If  it  l.s  ."iupp'  8Cd  U)  be  free  of  partls.in 
p..ii:i''a  land  I  thlnK  It  should)  why  the  need 
for  a  c-hange? 

4  Wouldn't  this  be  like  President  Roosc- 
veii  8  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court? 

5.  Haven  t  attempts  been  made  like  this 
In  the  past? 

6  If  the  change  were  to  come,  wouldn't  it 
then  bocome  a  puhlical  football? 
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If  I  understand  It  0)iTectly,  your  concern. 
In  brief,  is  that  th«  pr<>aently  and  tradition- 
ally nonpartisan  Federiil  Reserve  System  may 
be  brought  under  partaan  political  domina- 
tion, with  consequences  detrimental  to  the 
value  of  our  money  and,  therefore,  to  our 
people  as  a  whole. 

Tour  quite  evident  hDpe  that  this  will  nev- 
er come  to  pass  Is  one  I  share  completely,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  (inclosed  copy  of  some 
recent  remarks  of  mine  on  "Maintaining  the 
Value  of  Oxir  Money."  But  since  the  possi- 
bility Is  one  against  which  there  can  be  no 
absolute  guarantee,  jomt  concern  Is  a  proper 
and  commendable  one,  and  one  that  no  man 
could  ever  truly  call  amiss. 

Let  us  examine,   however,   the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  matter  that  gives  you  Imme- 
diate concern,  the  President's  proposal  In  the 
Economic  Report  recommending,  as  you  put 
It.  "revising  the  term  ol  the  offices  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  thi-  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, so  that  a  new  President  will  be  able  to 
nominate    a   chairman   of  his  choice   for   a 
term  of  4  years  coterminous  with  his  own." 
Almost  exactly   10  yt-ars  ago,  after  I  had 
served  for  about  10  months  as  Chairman  of 
the  Pederal  Reserve  System's  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. I  had  occasion  to  answer  a  question- 
naire from  a  congressional  body,  the  SenaU- 
House  Economic  Committee,  asking  among 
other    things    for    any    suggestions    I    might 
have  for    "changes  In  the  tenure  or  manner 
of  designation    of    the   Chairman   and   Vice 
Chairman"  of   the  Board.     My  reply,  which 
appears  In  the  printed  record  of  hearings  held 
by  the  committee  at  that  time,  on  page  303 
of  part  1  of  the  Senate  Document  No.  123. 
22d   Congress.  2d  session,  reads   as  follows: 
"Terms  of  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman: 
Prior   to   1935  the  law  was  silent  as  to  the 
length  of  time  that  the  Governor  and  Vice 
Governor    (whose    tltlei    were   In   that    year 
changed  to  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman) 
should    serve   in    these    capacities.    It    being 
merely    required    that   one   member   of    the 
Board  should   be  designated  by  the  President 
as   Governor    and   one  as   Vice   Governor   of 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.'     The  present 
law.  In  accordance  with  a  change  made  In 
the  Banking  Act  of  19J5.  requires  that  the 
President   shall   deslgniite   a   Chairman    and 
Vice  Chairman  from  tl:e  membership  of  the 
Board  'to  serve  ab  such  for  a  term  of  4  years.' 
A  possible  purpW  of   this  provision  of  the 
law  was  to  afford  a  new  President  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  designate   a   Chairman   and    Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Boar<l.     Assuming  such   a 
purpose,   the   provision  has  not  worked  out 
satisfactorily  in  practice  because  It  has  not 
been  feasible  to  make  uppolntments  so  that 
they  would  coincide  with  the  term  for  which 
the  President  Is  elected      It  might  be  prefer- 
able If  the  law  were  chunged  to  provide  that 
the  President  shall  designate  the  X^hairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  for  terms  expiring  on  a 
selected   date,   say    Mar:h   31,    1953.   and    on 
March   31   of  every   fourth   year   thereafter." 
That    reply    is    datec.    January    29.    1952. 
Hence   my    concurrence    in    the    recent   pro- 
posal  to  make   the  Ch(vlrman's  4-year   term 
begin  soon  after  the  b«^lnnlng  of  the  term 
of    each    President    newly    elected    hereafter 
comes  down  simply  to  this:   Nothing  In  my 
experience  In  the  10  yejj-s  since  1952.  during 
which  three  different  men  have  occupied  the 
Presidency,  has  in   any   way  diminished  my 
belief  about  the  desirability  of  having  Just 
that  sort  of  arrangement. 

There  are.  I  think,  good  reasons  for  that 
belief.  An  important  one,  for  example.  Is 
the  vital  necessity  of  good  communications 
between  the  System  a:  id  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive—something that  jrould  be  Impossible 
If  the  Chairman  were  tomeone  persona  non 
grata  to  the  President  -to  foster  harmoni- 
ous actions  directed  tovard  accompllshmentk 
of  common  objectives.  And  communica- 
tions, as  you  know,  work  two  ways:  from 
the  Federal  Reserve's  standpoint,  they  afford 
an   Important   means   of   pressing   the   case, 
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at  the  highest  level  of  the  executive  branch, 
for  sound  conduct  of  the  Government's 
nnanclal  affairs.  Doing  that  may  indeed  be. 
at  times,  the  highest  public  service  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  render,  for  the  System,  as 
I  not«d  in  the  speech  already  mentioned, 
has  no  veto  over  expenditures  authorized  by 
the  Congress  and  ordered  by  the  President. 
And  these  policies  as  to  expenditures  and 
taxes,  over  which  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
no  control,  may  affect  the  dollar  Just  as 
much  as  monetary  policies  that  it  can  con- 
trol. 

A  fuller  statement  of  the  reasons  might 
well  fill  a  book,  but  perhaps  the  gist  can 
be  conveyed  by  quotation  from  an  article  I 
read  recently: 

"Stated  bluntly,  the  traditional  argument 
for  Federal  Reserve  independence  is  that.  If 
Independent,  the  Fed  will  stand  against  in- 
flation and  financial  Irresponsibility  in  the 
Government.  But  Federal  Reserve  independ- 
ence from  the  Congress  is  hardly  meaning- 
ful in  our  governmental  system.  Congress 
established  the  Federal  Reserve.  It  can 
change  it  any  time  it  wishes,  or  call  it  to 
account  for  any  of  its  actions. 

"To  give  an  Independent  Federal  Reserve 
the  power  to  negate  the  basic  policies  ar- 
rived at  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  intolerable  for  any  administration,  Re- 
pubUcan  or  I>emocratlc.  But  Independence, 
looked  at  practically,  is  a  matter  of  degree, 
not  of  black  and  white.  The  real  question, 
thus,  is  the  terms  on  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve participates  In  governmental  policy- 
making and  execution. 

"To  be  most  effective,  the  Federal  Reserve 
needs  to  be  In  a  position  to  work  closely  with 
the  other  major  governmental  agencies  re- 
sf>onslble  for  national  economy  policy — espe- 
cially the  Treasury,  the  Budget  Bureau,  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  No  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  has  ever  claimed  that 
the  Board  should  disregard  the  debt  manage- 
ment problems  of  the  Treasury,  or  that  the 
Government's  financial  needs  should  be  given 
no  weight. 

"On  the  contrary,  all  major  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  have  agreed  on  the  need  for 
close  working  relationships  with  the  Treas- 
ury on  monetary,  fiscal,  and  debt  policy.  The 
times  when  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
least  effective  have  been  the  times  when  it 
has  been  most  isolated  from  the  President 
and  from  effective,  coequal  working  rela- 
tionships with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  other  high-level  Government  officials. 
This  was  substantially  the  case  throughout 
the  much  discussed  decade  of  the  1940's  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  most  subservient  to 
Treasury  debt-management  needs.  Secre- 
taries Morgenthau  and  Snyder  were  close 
personal  confidants  of  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Truman;  but  Federal  Reserve  officials 
seldom  saw  either  President. 

"An  effective  Federal  Reserve  voice  for  the 
stable  money  point  of  view  can  best  be  as- 
sured If  the  Fed  Is  an  active,  continuous 
participant  In  the  day-to-day  process  of  gov- 
ernmental economic  policy  formation.  Fed- 
eral ResTve  participation  In  policymaking 
win  generally  be  a  more  effective  device  for 
presenting  the  sound  money  point  of  view 
than  will  spectacular  defiance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's policies.  Extreme  Independence 
is.  unfortunately,  likely  to  mean  splendid 
Isolation  from  the  decisions  that  matter. 

"To  Insist  that  a  new  President  accept  a 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  to  whom  he  ob- 
jects strongly  would  probably  serve  little 
purpose,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  de- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Fed  than  to 
Increase  it.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  Chair- 
man must  represent  the  System  in  its  most 
Important  contacts  with  the  President,  as 
well  as  with  the  Treasury  and  in  most  cases 
with  Congress.  Making  the  chairmanship 
coterminous    with     the    President's     term. 


though  it  might  have  Uttte  importance  in 
mosct  instance,  makes  practical  administra- 
tive sense." 

The  article  was  written  by  Q.  Leland  Bach, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration,  and  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  of  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  it  appears  in 
the  January-February  1962  issue  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  agree  with  everything  in  the  article, 
but  I  think  there  is  much  In  what  is  said 
in  the  excerpts  quoted. 

You  have  also  asked  whether  the  recent 
Presidential  proposal  wouldn't  be  like  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  attempt  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  whether  attempts  like  this 
have  been  made  in  the  past. 

The  Court  proposal  you  refer  to  was.  as  I 
recall  it,  one  to  enlarge  the  membership  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  a  scale  that  would 
have  enabled  the  President  then  In  office  to 
appoint  a  majority  of  its  members,  or  at 
least  to  assxire  a  majority  of  members  who 
might  be  expected  to  be  sympathetic  to  his 
programs. 

In  contrast,  the  recent  proposal  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  leave  the  size  of  the 
Board  \mchanged.  Purthermorp, .  the  pres- 
ent membersliip — which  Includes  only  one 
Kennedy  appointee  among  the  seven  mem- 
bers— would  be  left  unchanged.  In  fact,  the 
only  change  the  President  has  proposed  in 
this  respect  is  a  1-year  extension  of  the  terms 
of  all  seven  of  the  present  Board  members, 
so  that  terms  now  sched\iled  to  expire  on 
January  31,  in  even-numbered  years,  would 
instead  expire  on  that  date  In  odd-nimibered 
years.  That  would  mean  Mr.  Kennedy  would 
forgo  the  opportunity  he  otherwise  would 
have  to  appoint  someone  of  his  choice  to 
fill  a  vacancy  scheduled  under  present  law 
to  occur  January  31,  1964,  within  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's present  term.  If  present  terms  are 
extended  by  1  year,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  has  pro- 
posed, there  would  be  no  vacancy  to  be 
filled  until  January  31,  1966,  after  the  next 
presidential  election. 

As  to  the  past,  the  original  Federal  Reserve 
Act  provided  for  five  appointive  members  of 
the  Board  (in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
as  ex  officio  members),  with  a  10-year  term 
for  each  appointive  member,  so  arranged  that 
the  term  of  one  such  member  would  expire 
every  2  years.  In  1922  the  niunber  of  ap- 
pointive members  was  increased  to  six,  and 
in  1933  the  term  of  appointment  was  ex- 
tended to  12  years.  The  Banking  Act  of 
1935  eliminated  the  two  ex  officio  members, 
increased  the  number  of  appointive  members 
tD  seven,  and  their  term  of  office  was  fixed  at 
14  years,  staggered  in  such  a  way  that  the 
term  of  one  member  would  expire  every  2 
years.  My  service  as  a  member  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  began  April  2,  1951,  because 
my  predecessor,  Thomas  B.  McCabe, 
happened  to  resign  shortly  before  that  time. 
Since  then,  I  have  been  reappointed  by  a 
different  President,  and  redesignated  Chair- 
man twice,  each  time  for  a  4-year  period 
from  the  originally  fortuitous  date  of  April  2. 
That  brings  us  to  your  final  inquiry, 
whether,  if  the  proposed  change  comes 
about,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  won't 
then  become  a  political  football? 

My  answer  Ls  there  Is  nothing  about  the 
proposed  change,  in  itself,  that  need  bring 
any  result  other  than  a  strengthening  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  position  as  a  defender 
of  the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  Whether  some 
other  result  will  in  fact  occur,  I  cannot  in 
honesty  purport  to  know.  As  I  suggested 
at  the  outset,  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  devise  any  absolute  guarantee  against 
political  domination  or  politically  motivated 
operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  or  for  that 
matter  of  any  of  our  institutions.  In  my 
Judgment,  we  always,  as  now.  will  have  to 
rely  for  that  purpose  on  the  character  and 
devotion  to  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  final 
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"-We  must  have  a  large  contribution  from     flowers,  that  somehow  enirendPr  -  Ht,*i  ,^f     »««,«.  «,««.*«^ 
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April  25 


rwponatblllty  ttx  tHe  conduct  <rf  our  ln«tl- 

«utlons  Is  glren.  

I  regret  thl«  reaponae  ha*  run  »  kmf .  Irut 
I  hope  It  proTldee  the  cUrlflcatloa  you  re- 
quested, at  leaat  Inaofar  aa  a  aUtemant  of 
my  Tlewa  coukl  provide  It.  In  any  eT«it.  I 
am  appreclattTe  not  only  of  your  letter,  but 
also  of  the  spirit  in  wUcli  you  wrote. 
Sincerely  youre. 

Wm.  McC.  llArriN,  Jr. 


BEAUnnCATION  OP  THE  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
most  of  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  to- 
day is  of  rather  earth-shaking  national 
and  international  importance.  I  simply 
wish  to  express  a  few  thoughts  which  are 
not  in  any  way  earth  shaking  and  do  not 
meet  any  of  the  qualifications  I  have  out- 
lined. I  do  not  apologize  for  this.  In 
thl«  time  of  international  crisis  and  nu- 
clear-testing races,  perhaps  we  would  do 
well  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  consider- 
ing projects  which  grace  and  embellish 
the  earth.  Instead  of  shaking  it. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
Americans  who  have  crowded  into  Wash- 
ington, DC.  during  this  Easter  period 
have  reminded  me  of  a  few  of  the  inade- 
quacies and  a  few  of  the  needs  in  our 
Nations  Capital.  One  of  the  great  needs 
is  that  the  city  be  beautified;  that  its 
slum  areas  be  cleaned  out;  and,  indeed, 
that  properties  throughout  the  city  be 
free  from  debris  and  litter  which  are  of 
no  credit  to  anyone. 

Another  need  which  was  particularly 
evident  to  me  was  made  manifest  last 
evening.  I  met  my  elder  son  for  dinner 
last  night,  and  in  the  early  evening  we 
walked  across  the  Capitol  Grounds,  par- 
ticularly the  grounds  surrounding  the 
Capitol  Building  Itself.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful evening  For  me,  it  was  a  rare  mo- 
ment of  relaxation,  and  I  had  a  chance 
to  look  around  the  Capitol  Grounds  again 
and  to  take  a  tourist's  look  at  the  great 
Capitol  Building. 

I  noted  with  surprise  that  in  this  city, 
where  spring  comes  early,  almost  no 
flowers  were  blooming  anywhere  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Capitol 
Building. 

The  calendar  tells  us  that  spring  has 
come.  If  we  step  outside  right  now,  we 
can  feel  that  It  Is  spring.  The  flowers 
which  are  blooming  in  the  private  yards 
and  gardens  throughout  the  Washington 
area  tell  us  It  is  spring.  The  gardens 
surrounding  the  center  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government — the  White 
House — tell  us  it  is  spring.  Even  the 
leaves  and  the  trees  surrounding  the 
Capitol  tell  us  rather  plaintively  that  it 
is  spring. 

But  there  are  no  flowers  in  the  eastern 
area  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  to  tell  us 
that  it  Is  spring.  The  beautiful  fountain 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  is  dry;  there  is  no 
water. 

I  should  hke  to  see  improved  gardens 
and  far  more  blossoms  surroundins?  the 
Capitol.  I  think  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  visit  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol would  like  to  see  more  flowers  around 
the  Capitol. 

The  Government  operates  hundreds  of 
plant  research  laboratories  and  sustains 
thousands  of  specialists  who  work  in  the 


fleld  of  horticulture  and  agronomy.  It 
would  seem  proper  for  us  to  expend  Just 
a  little  effort  to  make  certain  that  the 
Capitol — itaelf  a  beautiful  structure — is 
fringed  with  gardens  and  with  the  color 
of  flowers. 

Possibly  I  am  taking  this  all  too  seri- 
ously, but  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
needs  to  be  some  note  of  beauty  In  our 
deliberations;  and  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks is  to  nudge  my  colleagues  out  of 
their  deep,  somber  concern  for  earth- 
shaking  budgets  and  policy  deliberations 
for  a  few  moments  to  consider  a  small — 
but  important — need  In  the  front  yard  of 
the  Nation's  Government. 

Washington  is  a  beautiful  city,  pri- 
marily because  of  its  wide  boulevards  and 
white,  gleaming  buildings.  Let  us  add  to 
the  beauty  by  providing  the  natural  col- 
ors and  blossoms  of  nature.  I.  for  one, 
will  appreciate  It.  So  will  the  millions  of 
citizens  who  journey  to  the  Capital  City 
each  year. 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  brief 
thought.  The  visitors  to  the  Caplto'  do 
not  find  adequate  facihties  on  these 
grounds  to  relax  their  feet  for  a  moment 
and  enjoy  the  views  from  Capitol  Hill. 
Only  a  few  benches  are  scattered  around 
the  terraces  and  grounds  of  the  Capitol. 
More  are  needed.  I  ask  any  Senator  to 
accompany  his  own  constituents  around 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  What  he  will  rec- 
ognize during  his  tour  will  be  the  great 
need  for  such  facilities.  Not  a  bench 
will  be  found:  not  a  table  will  be  found. 
No  opportunity  is  afforded  for  lunch  or 
refreshment;  not  even  a  cold  water  foun- 
tain for  a  cool  drink  of  clean  water.  I 
suggest  that  the  least  that  can  be  done  is 
to  provide  such  facilities. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  the  plans 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center  in 
Washington.  An  article  written  by  Dor- 
othy McCardle,  and  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  tells  of  the 
plans  to  finance  this  $30  million  center. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  leaders  of 
the  drive  for  the  center  do  not  intend 
to  rely  only  on  big  contributions  from 
the  wealthy,  from  corporations,  and  from 
Government.  They  plan  a  campaign  to 
solicit  small  contributions  from  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  Nation — even  nick- 
els and  dimes  from  schoolchildren. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  such  a  plan 
is  important.  The  National  Cultural 
Center  should  be  truly  national.  It  will 
be  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  belong  to  them.  Thus.  It  should 
be  built  not  merely  by  a  few  civic  leaders, 
but  by  Amencans  from  all  States,  of  all 
walks  of  life,  of  all  ages.  By  popular 
participation,  cultural  activities  will  be 
made  the  possession  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Mister, 
You  Can  Spare  a  Dime,"  written  by 
Dorothy  McCardle.  and  published  in  the 


Washington  Post  of  today,  April  25.  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkoko. 
as  follows: 

Fob  CtTLTvat— Misrni.  Tou  Ca»  Spaxi 
A  Dims 

(By  Dorothy  McCardla) 

Washlngtonlans  are  expected  to  dlff  deep 
Into  their  pocketa  In  the  next  few  months 
and  come  up  with  $7<^  million — one  quarter 
of  the  total  $30  milUon  budget  needed— for 
the  National  Cultural  Center. 

The  money  will  not  be  all  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  rich,  either.  It  won't  merely 
be  In  thousand  or  hundred  thousand  dollar 
notes.  It  will  be  solicited  In  olekela,  dimes, 
and  quarters,  too. 

These  ttnanclal  facts  of  the  future  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  emerged  yesterday 
at  the  tea  which  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  AucbLneloes 
gave  as  chairman  of  the  Greater  Washington 
Committee  for  the  National  Cultural  Canter. 
The  tea  was  held  at  Merrywood.  the  Au- 
chlncloas  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
In   McLean.   Va. 

Some  40  members  of  Mrs.  Auchlncloas' 
committee  attended  the  get-together.  They 
represented  every  facet  of  Amerloan  life — 
the  labor  movement  as  well  aa  millionaire 
bankers,  businessmen,  and  patrona  of  the 
arts,  churches  of  every  denomlnatkm.  and 
both  Bides  of  the  aisle  in  Congreaa,  RfSpubU- 
cans  as  well  as  Democrats. 

Mrs.  Auchincloaa  is  the  mother  of  First 
Lady  JacqueUne  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  former  First  Lady  Mamie  H— nhower 
are  honorary  cochalrmen  of  the  board  of 
trvieteea  of  the  center. 

Robert  C.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  special 
gifts  committee,  told  the  meeting  that  he 
has  pledges  of  very  large  sums  from  business 
groups  and  at  least  two  national  foundations. 

Ralph  E.  Becker,  chairman  of  the  special 
events  committee,  came  up  with  the  idea 
that  every  single  American  can  contribute 
small  change  to  the  center.  Kvcry  school 
child  in  the  country  can  aave  hla  pennies  to 
pay  for  a  small  chip  off  the  stone*  that  will 
go  toward  the  building  of  the  center,  Becker 
Indicated. 

James  B  Carey,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  said  of 
labor's  contribution  to  the  project: 

"This  U  a  new  venture  for  the  American 
labor  movement.  We  in  labor  conalder  it  a 
viui  cause  And  we  feel  sure  that  It  will  be 
a  great  success." 

"I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Cul- 
tural Center."  said  Mrs.  Auchincloaa  at  this 
meeting  of  her  committee,  gathered  In  the 
handsome  drawing  room  of  her  Virginia 
home 

"The  center  has  t)een  a  dream  for  a  very 
long  time  Now.  at  last,  I  feel  that  this 
dream  is  going  to  be  realized.  With  the  full 
supp<:>rt  of  the  White  House,  of  so  many 
dillfrent  leaders  of  American  life,  and  of  the 
pres.s,  we  cannot  faU." 

This  thought  was  echoed  by  Edward  H. 
Foley,  cochalrman  with  Mrs.  Nelll  H. 
PhlUlps  of  Mrs.  Auchlncloas'  committee. 
Foley  Is  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-mry  and  was  chairman  of  the  1961  inau- 
gural committee. 

•We  are  all  going  to  work  to  give  Washing- 
ton what  the  great  cities  of  other  countries 
already  have,"  said  Foley.  "It  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  a  few  months  until  we  have 
ral.ned  the  sum  needed,  I  feel  confident." 

Senator  Laviairrr  Saltonstaix.  OOP  leader 
from  President  Kennedy's  home  State  of  Mas- 
iyichusetts,  emphasized  that  the  whole  coun- 
try must  realize  that  this  is  the  entire  Na- 
tlons  project,  not  Just  a  Waahlngton  project. 

Ri^er  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Cultural 
Center  board  of  trustees,  explained  In  detail 
the  plans  for  the  center. 
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"We  must  have  a  large  contribution  from 
Washington  to  ahrrtr  that  the  heart  of  this 
city  U  In  the  rtgfct  place,"  said  Stevens. 
•T^enty-flve  peroen  t  must  oome  from  Waah- 
lngton. I  am  sure  that  we  can  put  orer  the 
national  goal  of  g3<i  million,  if  Waahlngton 
will  do  lU  part." 

Stevens  also  discussed  the  nationwide 
closed -circuit  TV  shows  to  be  given  on  No- 
vember 16,  to  raise  funds  for  the  center. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
always  transporteii  by  the  profound  ob- 
servations made  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  S«iator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humph  RKTl ;  but  never  am  I 
quite  so  transports!  as  when  he  ventures 
Into  the  domain  of  flowers. 

Today  he  has  laade  an  eloquent  en- 
treaty to  have  the  Capitol  Grounds  fairly 
bedecked  with  nature's  choicest  flowers, 
to  delight  the  eyee  and  the  hearts  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  come  here. 

I  share  the  gres.t  Interest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  in  this  matter,  but 
it  does  Involve  somewhat  of  a  problem. 
You  see,  Mr.  President.  Insofar  as  I  re- 
call, the  average  date  of  the  last  frost  in 
the  Washington  area  is  April  20;  but  the 
gardeners  usually  figure  that  there  may 
be  a  frost  as  late  as  the  first  of  May. 

Of  course,  there  are  frost-resistant 
flowers.  For  instance,  let  us  consider  the 
gentle,  multicolored  pansies.  They  can 
be  planted  in  the  winter;  and  when 
spring  comes,  after  the  winter  has  ended, 
we  And  them  with  their  beautiful,  dainty 
heads,  helping  to  beautify  the  world. 

Then  there  is  the  daffodil,  a  hardy 
flower.  I  remember  the  little  ode  by 
Wordsworth: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Toaslng  their  heads  In  sprightly  dance. 

But  we  cannot  cover  the  entire  Capitol 
Grounds  with  daffodils. 

The  gardeners  have  always  graced  the 
Capitol  Groimds  with  cannas.  but  of 
course  they  are  not  very  frost  resistant. 
So  the  gardeners  do  the  proper  thing, 
and  the  cannas  are  planted  later  in  the 
season. 

The  dahlias  always  entrance  the  eye; 
but  one  must  be  careful  lest  the  tiny 
shoots  of  the  dahlias  come  up  before 
the  frtjsts  end,  In  which  case  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work  all  over  again. 

Then  there  is  the  gentile  petunia,  one 
of  my  favorite  flowers.  But  one  must 
be  careful  about  when  he  plants  them. 

Certainly  I  wish  to  see  the  Capitol 
Grounds  bedecked  and  beautiful.  Mr. 
President:  but  I  am  afraid  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  has  failed  to  read  the  old 
almanac,  which  teDs  us  that  in  April 
frost  may  occur  at  any  time;  and,  of 
course.  If  frost  comes.  It  Is  necessary  to 
do  the  planting  of  flowers  all  over  again. 

Thus  It  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  I  and  the  tour- 
ists must  wait  for  nature,  and  must  per- 
mit nature  to  take  tts  own  sweet  time. 
We  must  take  into  account  the  seasons 
and  the  time  when  the  frosts  end. 

Of  coarse,  I  am  an  amateur;  aiMl  I 
planted  my  cannas  this  weekend.  In  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  frost 
this  aeason. 

Certainly  In  due  time  there  will  be 
cannas  and  dahlias  and  prineesfeathen 
and,  In  due  time,  all  the  other  beautiful 


flowers,  that  somehow  engender  a  kind  of 
Introspection,  assuage  all  the  turlnilenee 
of  the  soul,  and  bring  peace  to  the  hearts 
of  an  those  who  labor  here  and  of  all 
the  thousands  who  come  here  to  visit 
So.  Mr.  President,  all  In  Its  own  good 
time  will  be  brought  to  i>ass. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wlD 
the  Senator  f  rcxn  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  has  given  us  this 
note  of  reassurance,  because  my  heart 
was  troubled  and  my  spirit  was  damp- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  many  of 
these  flowers  are  not  planted  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  However,  the  reas- 
surance we  have  received  from  the  mi- 
nority leader  gives  me  a  ray  of  hope,  and 
I  think  I  can  hang  on  for  a  few  days 
more. 

But  I  should  like  to  say  that  although 
undoubtedly  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Is  an  expert  on  horticulture,  he  Is  much 
less  expert  when  he  deals  with  matters  of 
temperature.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  stop  by  the  neighbor- 
hood where  I  live  in  Maryland.  It  is  far 
enoiigh  away  from  the  Capitol  so  that 
the  air  out  there  Is  not  quite  as  warm 
as  It  Is  here.  I  would  like  to  have  him 
see  the  beautiful  flowers  of  some  of  my 
neighbors.  It  is  a  little  more  frosty  in 
the  country  than  it  Ls  in  this  urban  area. 

There  are  also  beautiful  flowers  at  the 
White  House.  I  did  not  know  the  power 
of  the  New  Frontier  was  so  great  that  it 
could  draw  the  frost  line  where  it  wanted 
to.  even  though  it  might  be  helpful 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  he  has  been  very 
reassuring.  It  was  my  hope  that  this 
colloquy  would  permit  some  further  im- 
provement of  the  groimds.  I  know  now 
that  I  have  strong,  stanch  support  in 
this  famous  soldier  of  agronomy  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  my  observations  I 
should  have  mentioned  the  stately  tulip, 
but  I  am  afraid  my  friend  is  making  ref- 
erence to  shrubs 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween a  shrub  and  a  flower. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Shrubs  such  as  for- 
sythia  and  dogwood  and  other  plants 
presently  coming  into  bloom.  But  I  re- 
mind my  friend  that  "Weeping  may  en- 
dure for  a  night,  but  Joy  cometh  In  the 
morning." 

Be  reassured. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  join  with  the  dis- 
tingished  Senator  and  offer  him  my  hand 
in  the  interest  of  horticulture  and  better 
shrubs  and  flowers. 


FALLOUT  AND  SOVIET  PROPAGANDA 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
renowned  nuclear  scienUst.  Dr.  Willard 
F.  Libby.  has  estimated  that  last  fall's 
Soviet  teat  aeries  doubled  the  amount  of 
fission  3rield  produced  by  the  monumen- 
tally dirty  Russian  tests  of  1958.  In 
other  words,  the  1««1  Soviet  tests— which 
were  prepared  onder  tlie  table  and  car- 
ried out  !n  gross  Tiolatlon  of  a  three- 


power  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing — 
these  tests  produced  25  megatons  of  fis- 
sion shield  out  of  a  total  explosive  yield 
of  120  megatons. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  that  figure  to 
stick  in  the  minds  of  Senators  and.  I 
hope,  of  the  members  of  the  news  media 
of  the  Nation.  The  tests  produced  25 
megatons  of  fission  yield  out  of  a  total 
explosive  yield  of  120  megatons.  In  other 
words.  25  megatons  of  fissionable  mate- 
rial is  still  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  to  fall 
upon  the  earth. 

Fission  yield  means  fallout— radioac- 
tive debris.  sU-ontiimi  90.  and  other 
deadly  atomic  products — sifting  back  to 
earth  and  causing  leukoaia.  bone  cancer, 
and  unpredictable  genetic  damage. 

Now  Mr.  President,  the  ratio  of  fission 
yield  to  explosive  yield  was  far  lower 
than  the  50-50  ratio  of  the  1958  tests. 
It  was  a  good  deal  lower  than  our  scien- 
tists estimated  It  would  be.  on  the  basis 
of  what  was  assumed  to  be  the  somewhat 
primitive  state  of  the  art  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear weapons  technology.  But  what 
matters  is  that  the  absolute  quantity  of 
fallout  deposited  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere has  risen,  and  will  continue  to  rise 
dramatically,  owing  to  the  explosion  of 
25-,  30-.  and  50 -megaton  weapons  in  the 
Arctic. 

The  peak  load  of  Soviet  fallout,  the 
bulk  of  which  has  been  girdling  the  globe 
since  last  October  in  the  stratosphere, 
will  drift  to  earth  In  late  May  or  early 
June.  Washed  down  by  the  spring  rains, 
this  fallout  has  already  been  registered 
on  the  Geiger  counters  of  our  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

"So  what?"  people  might  ask.  "We 
knew  we  were  in  for  a  dose  of  fallout; 
what  can  we  do  about  it?"  Well,  we 
cannot  stop  the  fallout  in  midair;  but 
we  can  stop  to  think  about  the  implica- 
tions, in  view  of  our  own  atmospheric 
nuclear  tests,  the  first  of  which  may  be 
taking  place  at  this  very  moment. 

Have  we  stopped  to  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  own  tests  are  going  to 
coincide  with  the  peak  level  of  fallout 
from  the  Soviet  explosions  of  6  or  7 
months  ago?  What  will  this  mean  to 
people  who  do  not  imderstand  even  the 
most  rudimentary  facts  of  nuclear  phys- 
ics, to  people  who  already  think  that 
nuclear  explosions,  sputniks,  and  men 
in  space  spawned  the  storms  that 
wrecked  the  eastern  seaboard  last 
month? 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  do 
not  oppose  those  tests,  but  I  wish  to  lay 
down  what  will  be  the  propa«randa  line 
which  we  must  expect  to  have  to  face 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  man  In  the  street  or  the  leftist 
univa'sity  student  in  same  neutral  capi- 
tal is  going  to  sit  back  and  rationally 
distingxiish  between  Sovirt  fallout  and 
American  tests,  each  tA^ring  place  in  the 
month  of  May.  Perhaj;i8  the  ordinary 
world  citizen  would  have  been  capable  of 
such  mental  exertions  If  last  f  aU  we  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  confront  each  polit- 
ical leader  in  each  alUed  and  neutral 
country  arotmd  the  woiid  with  the  Im- 
plications of  ttie  Soviet  tests  when  they 
occurred.    But  we  missed  the  boat. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  3 -minute  limitation,  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  got  away 
with  breaking  with  the  nuclear -test 
moratorliom.  At  the  most,  all  they  got 
was  a  knuckle  rapping  at  the  United 
Nations. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  what  I  said 
earlier  this  year  on  this  floor— that  we 
missed  the  boat  when  we  failed  to  use 
an  effective  program  of  information  and 
propaganda  at  the  time  when  the  Soviets 
launched  their  tests,  last  fall:  and.  there- 
fore, today  we  shall  be  reaping  the 
harvest  of  our  failure. 

India's  Defense  Minister.  Mr.  Krishna 
Menon.  could  even  say  that  American 
underground  testing  was  the  true  villain 
of  the  piece,  although  we  know  that 
these  tests  were  specifically  designed  to 
eliminate  all  but  an  infinitesimal  amount 
of  local  fallout. 

If  the  neutrals  are  capable  of  .such 
rationalizations.  I  predict  that  the  Amer- 
icans will  be  blamed  for  Soviet  fallout 
this  spring  and  early  summer  What  i.s 
more.  I  predict  that  in  the  next  9  to  12 
months — when  American-produced  fall- 
out actually  descends  to  earth — we  .shall 
again  be  blamed.  If  world  opinion  re- 
acts as  It  has  in  the  past,  we  shall  be 
stuck  with  the  blame  for  a  double  dose 
of  radioactive  fallout. 

Mark  my  words,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
exactly  what  the  Kremlin  intends  to  do 
to  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  conducting  nu- 
clear tests  reluctantly — because  we  have 
no  choice,  after  the  impressive  Soviet 
technological  gains  of  last  fall  The 
President  has  carefully  explained  whx 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  test.  He  has 
gone  the  extra  mile  in  offering  to  post- 
pone these  tests  if  only  the  Soviets  would 
sign  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  ade- 
quate Inspection  and  controls.  But  the 
Communist  leaders,  as  cynical  and  op- 
portunistic as  ever,  have  decided  that 
they  would  rather  do  more  testing  them- 
selves. They  are  going  to  use  our  tests 
as  an  excuse  The  merry-go-round  of 
recrimination  and  retaliation  thus  con- 
tinues; the  arms  race  spirals  upward: 
quantitatively  more  and  more  fallout  is 
dumped  on  the  human  race. 

I  am  a  realist.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
understand  that  our  first  thought  must 
be  for  our  national  security.  In  the  field 
of  nuclear  technology,  in  which  we  were 
the  pioneers,  we  cannot  afford  to  become 
second  best.  But  why.  Mr.  President, 
must  we  always  bear  the  brunt  of  world 
criticism?  Why  cannot  we  anticipate 
the  propaganda  assaults  of  our  rivals? 
We  have  a  case,  and  it  is  a  good  one. 
The  world  should  be  made  fully  aware 
of  it  and  of  our  sincere  desire  for  an  end 
to  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  articles 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  In 
the  RccoRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

LiBBT    Expects    Increase    i.n   Soviet   Test 
Palloi't 

One  of  the  worlds  leading  authorities  on 
fallout  said  today  radioactive  debris  fmrn 
laat  falls  Ruselan  test  series  Is  exi>e<ted 
to  be  about  twice  as  plentiful  this  spring 
and  summer  as  the  f.allout  was  following 
the  Soviet  testa  In   the  autumn  of   1958 

Dr  WlUard  P  Llbby.  former  member  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  still  a 
member  of  AECs  Advisory  Committee,  t^)ld 
a  reporter 

Even  though  Russia's  1961  series  w.is  a 
cleaner  series,  rel.^tlvely  speaking.  In  com- 
parison with  the  (falll  1958  series,  the  fall- 
out .still  will  be  twice  as  big  as  it  was  In 
1958  •• 

Dr  Llbby  s  views  were  not  in  conflict 
with  those  of  the  AEC  which  h.aa  said  radia- 
tion U)  hum.wns  fr  >m  all  nuclear  te«t«  since 
1945  including  Russia's  1961  bursts  will 
remain    within    acceptable   health    limits 

rrH-ST     (O-MPARATIVC     rllifEES 

But  his  figures  were  the  first  guen  by 
anyone  rel.ited  to  the  AEC  making  a  direct 
c  omparls^in  between  the  f.illouta  from 
Russia's  1961  test.s  and  triat  from  the  tests 
of  autumn  1958 

The  .\EC  has  made  comparisons  between 
the  yield  'f  the  Russian  1961  test*  and  all 
previous    Russian    tests    lumped    together 

Dr  Llbby  said  the  1961  Soviet  tests  pro- 
duced 25  megat  <ns  of  fl.sslon  yield  out  of  a 
total  explosive  yield  of  ab 'ut  120  megaU)ns  - 
Jlxures  which  the  AEC  gave  out  last  D*- 
cpmt>er  The  fl.sslon  component  of  a  weapon 
Is  the  on'iy  part  ItivMived  In  producing  fall- 
out By  these  figures  the  f.ssion  yield  was 
only    about    one-fifth    the    total    yield 

FTSSION     YIELD    E-STIMATE 

In  C'>mparl.son.  he  said,  the  1958  .Soviet 
series  was  divided  about  50  50  on  fission 
.iii'l  :u.slori  vieUt 

Dr  Llbby  ha.s  estimated  that  the  fission 
yield  from  the  1958  series  w.as  between  12 ^, 
t.)  15  mei^iUins  Thus,  the  total  explosive 
yiefn  Wits  between  25  and  30  megatons 

.\\  the  time  the  Ru.sslans  were  holding 
their  1961  series  various  scientists  estimated 
that  the  R.'i.sl  >n  i  fallout  producing  yield 
would  be  murh  higher  than  the  AEC  even- 
tually e«t:niat<>d  after  analyzing  the  Russian 
te.sts 

But  these  scientl.sts  were  making  their 
estimates  on  the  l>a«l8  of  a  presumption 
that  the  fission -to-fuslon  yield  would  be 
about  50  50 

H  )wever.  the  KTC  found  after  analyzing 
the  data  from  the  tests  that  the  Russians 
h.td  made  gains  in  lowering  the  fission  yield 
of  s.>me  of  their  larger  weapons,  although 
they  actually  increased  the  total  explosive 
yield  A  the  weapons 

PEAK     EXPECTED     SOOW 

Dr  Llbby  estimated  that  the  peak  of  the 
fallout  from  the  1961  Russian  testa  would 
be  reached  relatively  so«jn  He  Indicated 
this  might  come  In  late  May  or  early  June, 
then  taper  off  In  the  next  month  or  so 
The  Public  Health  Service  has  said  the  fall- 
out Is  beginning  to  come  down  in  very  small 
quantities 

In  1959.  he  said,  the  peak  w,is  reached 
sometime  in  May.  with  the  low  jx)lnt  In 
August  But.  due  to  atmospheric  condi- 
tions this  year,  he  said,  the  peak  this  spring 
might  be  delayed  several   weeks 

Dr  Llbby.  now  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Is  here  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Academj 
of  Sclencea 

Awards  Oiven   bt  Acaoemt   or  Sciences 
Nobel    Prize-winning    Chemist    Hi.rold    c 
Urey  and  pioneer  Physicist  Charles  H   Townee 


have  been  awarded  medals  at  the  National 
Academy   of   Sclencea    annual   meeting. 

Dr  Urey  received  the  J  Lawrenc*  Smith 
Medal  for  inveetlgatlons  of  meteorttaa.  Now 
a  profe*.sor  at  larije  with  the  University  of 
California  In  San  Diego,  Dr  Urey  won  hU 
Nobel  Prize  in  1934  for  the  discovery  ot  heavy 
hydrogen  and  heavy  water 

Dr  Townee,  provost  of  the  Massachuaetta 
Institute  of  Technology,  was  awarded  the 
John  J  Carty  Medal  for  noteworthy  aclen- 
tiflc  accomplishments  He  pioneered  In  de- 
veloping the  Maser  (microwave  amplifica- 
tion by  stimulated  emission  of  radiation),  a 
device  which  uses  atomic  motion  to  amplify 
radio  signals  It  has  been  useful  aa  an 
atomic  clock,  and  In  radloaatronomy  for 
picking    up    signals   from    distant   stars    and 

galaxies 

OTMERS    RONnaco 

Other  awards  made  last  night  include: 

Dr  George  H  Whipple,  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Rochester,  the  Jeaale 
Stevenson  Kovalenko  Med&i  for  contribu- 
tions to  medical  science 

Dr  Milislav  Demerec.  Bnxjkhaven  National 
Labv>ratory.  the  Kimber  Oentlca  Medal. 

Dr  Armln  Alexander  Oplk,  Auatrallan  Bu- 
reau of  Mineral  Resources,  the  Charles 
Doolittle  Walcott  Medal  to  stimulate  research 
In    the    pre-Cambrian   and   Cambrian   eraa. 

Dr  George  B  R  Deacon.  National  Institute 
of  Oieanography,  Wormley.  KnglaiMl.  the 
Alexander  Agaaalz  Medal  for  contrlbutlona 
to   oceanography 

Dr  Donald  R  Orlffln.  Harvard  University. 
tlie  Daniel  Olraud  Bliot  Medal  for  pub- 
lished  work   m   zoology  or   paleontology. 

Dr  M.u-shall  W  Nlrenberg,  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dtseaaca. 
a  new  award  In  molecular  biology.  Including 
a  $5  too  grant  In  continue  his  work 

A  ceremonial  key  to  a  new  wing  of  the 
.A  ademy  of  Sciences  Building  here  was  pre- 
sented yesterday  Ui  Dr  Detlev  W  Bronk, 
I're-ident  of  the  Academy,  by  Dr  Pordyce  B 
.St  John,  a  former  director  of  Equitable  Life 
A.ssuranc«   Society 

The    new    wing    Is    a    gift   of    the    society 
When    the    wings    Interior    is   completed.    It 
will     huLse    Academy    activities    In    biology, 
medicine  and  the  behavioral  sclencea. 


NUCLEAR   TESTING 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  have 
heard  with  the  deepest  interest  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
IMr  Keating]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mintiesota  IMr  Humphrey]  on  a  sub- 
ject which  I  myself  wish  to  mention 
this  morning,  the  awful  decision  by  the 
President  to  resume  nuclear  testing  In 
the  atmosphere  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  know  that 
there  are  others  to  share  this  responsi- 
bility with  him.  to  feel  the  trying  de- 
cisioti  which  he  has  made. 

I  f(^l  the  President  has  exercised  his 
judgment,  which  we  must  all  trust,  and 
which  I  do  trust,  in  terms  of  the  es- 
sential security  and  the  Interest  of  our 
Nation,  which  would  otherwise  be 
jet^pardized. 

Deeply  as  I  know  there  are  many  per- 
sons \n  this  country,  including  millions 
of  women,  who  are  organized  and  who 
have  marched  in  behalf  of  peace,  be- 
cause of  the  dread  of  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  testing,  I  feel  It  Is  a  worse  dan- 
ger fur  our  country  and  the  world  if  we 
fail  to  secure  the  freedom  and  national 
d»'fense  of  our  country,  esp>eciaUy  in  view 
of  the  dreadful  record  we  have  en- 
encountored  with  the  Communists,  and 
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the  Soviet  Union  particularly.  In  respect 
of  the  efforts  to  secure  a  test  ban. 

While  I  Join  In  the  determination  to 
continue.  In  every  way  p>osslble,  not- 
withstanding the  situation,  to  secure 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  nuclear-test  ban 
and  a  disarmament  agreement  under 
proper  Inspection  controls,  we  nonethe- 
less must  make  decisions,  even  though 
hard,  which  are  essential  to  our  national 
security. 

This  view  Is  expressed  admirably  in 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  today,  entitled  "In  the  Pursuit  of 
Peace."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  THE  PtjasuiT  or  Peace 

As  the  miracle  that  might  have  averted 
new  nuclear  tests  has  failed  to  materialize. 
President  Kennedy  has  now  Issued  the  fate- 
ful orders  to  go  ahead  with  the  scheduled 
tests  In  the  Pacific  as  soon  as  operationally 
feasible.  A  hundred  ships  and  planes  and 
12,000  men  stand  ready  at  Christmas  and 
Johnston  Islands  to  start  the  new  experi- 
ments. 

In  Issuing  the  orders  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  President  had  to  weigh  the  Inex- 
orable requirements  of  both  national  and 
free  world  defense  against  the  many  protests 
voiced  not  only  by  the  Communists  but  also 
by  neutralist  statesmen,  peace  marchers,  and 
even  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Thant 

With  deep  reluctance  and  regret,  which 
we  share,  he  decided  that  our  own  and  free 
world  preservation  demands  the  tests;  and 
nobody  who  Is  not  privy  to  the  secret  mili- 
tary and  scientific  considerations  that  went 
Into  the  decision  can  gainsay  It. 

The  responsibility  for  these  tests  lies 
patently  with  Soviet  Russia,  which  both  In 
Moscow  and  Geneva  and  as  late  as  yester- 
day stood  adamantly  against  International 
Inspection  as  endorsed  In  United  Nations 
resolution  and  accepted.  In  principle,  even 
by  the  neutrals  at  Geneva. 

The  administration  Is  keeping  the  door 
open  to  the  very  last  moment  for  the  Soviets 
to  accept  a  test-ban  pact  with  minimal  In- 
ternational controls,  but  the  hope  for  such 
a  Soviet  turnabout  is  all  but  gone. 

Now  It  Is  more  urgent  than  ever  to  explain 
once  again  to  all  humanity  that  the  United 
States  stands  for  a  peaceful  world  ruled  not 
by  force,  but  by  law,  and  that  It  has  made 
Innumerable  efTorts.  sacrifices,  and  conces- 
sions to  attain  that  goal 

In  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  principal  backer  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  exponent  and  executor  of 
peaceful  principles  which  are  now  part  of 
world  law  Without  our  support,  moral  and 
financial,  this  world  organization  would  col- 
lapse and  chaos  would  be  the  result. 

In  the  pursuit  of  peace  we  have  submitted. 
In  keeping  with  United  Nations  resolutions, 
draft  treaties  for  both  a  nuclear-test  ban 
and  gradual  and  balanced  progress  toward 
total  dlsarmment  under  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Force  We  have  reduced  our  Insistence 
on  control  and  lnsp>ectlon  to  mere  sampling 
techniques  and  other  minimal  requirements 
which  expose  us  to  a  calculated  risk  to  our 
security  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  we  are 
willing  to  assume. 

In  the  pursuit  of  peace  we  are  offering  new 
concessions  on  Berlin  to  reach  at  least  tern-  , 
porary  working  arrangements  within  an  ulti- 
mate European  peace  settlement — conces- 
sions which  have  caused  serious  misgivings 
both  In  Bonn  and  Paris. 


In  the  ptirsult  of  peace  we  have  backed 
the  United  Nations  In  seeking  the  peaceful 
liquidation  of  the  Western  colonial  empires, 
sometimes  at  the  price  of  serious  disagree- 
ments with  our  allies. 

In  the  pursuit  of  peace,  and  at  the  risk  of 
losing  Laos  to  the  Communist  world,  we  are 
pressing  for  a  neutralist  Laos  in  which  even 
the  army  and  the  px)llce  would  be  in  neutral- 
ist hands.  We  have  vigorously  backed  the 
United  Nations  In  working  for  a  peaceful  and 
united  Congo  to  avert  big  power  Interven- 
tion, and  we  have  conscientiously  supported 
the  U.N.'s  peace-making  and  peace-keeping 
efforts  In  the  Middle  East.  In  the  pursuit 
of  peace  we  even  dissociated  ourselves  from 
our  British  and  French  allies  and  from  Israel 
In  their  attack  on  Egypt  over  the  Suez  Canal. 

Finally,  In  the  pursuit  of  peace  we  have 
poured  out  more  than  $80  billion  since  the 
war  to  help  other.  Including  Communist- 
dominated,  nations,  and  are  still  doing  so 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  $5  billion  a  year. 

In  brief,  we  have  pursued  peace  In  accord- 
ance with  our  principles  and  to  the  very 
limits  of  our  own  and  free  world  security, 
and  of  ovir  financial  resources.  At  this  un- 
happy moment  when  we  are  about  to  pro- 
ceed with  new  atmospheric  testing — in  the 
long-range  interests  of  peace — let  the  record 
speak  for  us  against  those  who  would  malign 
us. 


THE  LITERACY  TEST  FOR  VOTING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
leads  me.  In  the  remaining  time  I  have, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
entering  Into  a  debate  which  It  Is  pre- 
dicted will  extend  Into  a  lengthy  debate, 
or  a  filibuster,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
very  decision  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made,  and  we  have  heard 
that  committee  meetings  will  be  stopped, 
and  that  all  business  of  the  Senate  will 
cease  except  for  debate  on  the  particular 
measure  now  pending  while  this  situa- 
tion confronts  us.  Nonetheless,  not- 
withstanding the  peril  of  today,  it  is 
freely  predicted  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  effect  cloture,  when  we  know  it  should 
be  effected,  after  a  reasonable  debate. 

I  deeply  feel  there  Is  no  reason  why 
that  should  be  so,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  able  to  control  debate  on 
a  civil  rights  measure  as  it  does  debate 
on  any  other  measure,  especially  at  a 
time  of  such  peril  to  the  Nation. 

I  hope  very  much  that  people  will  take 
counsel  from  what  is  occurring  in  this 
matter  and  will  make  their  views  un- 
mistakably known  as  to  what  action 
ought  to  be  taken  on  the  cloture  peti- 
tion when  the  time  comes  for  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  in 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  today,  entitled  "Minority 
Rule." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Minority  Rule 

Another  Senate  filibuster  may  arise  this 
week  In  connection  with  the  administration's 
bill  to  nullify  the  use  of  literacy  tests  to  bar 
Negroes  from  registering  as  voters.  After  a 
week  or  so  of  talk,  Senate  leaders  are  ex- 
pected to  ask  for  cloture — the  only  means  of 
limiting  further  debate  and  bringing  the  Is- 
sue to  a  vote.  But  cloture  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  a  two-thirds  majority  and  has  not 
been  applied  since  1927,  so  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  move  will  succeed. 


The  bill  in  question  would  strike  at  a  form 
of  discrimination  that  Is  common  in  the 
South.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved,  says 
the  Attorney  General,  by  "lengthy  litiga- 
tion on  a  piecemeal,  county-by-county  basis." 
That,  ironically.  Is  the  same  situation  that 
confronts  all  civil  rights  proposals  in  Con- 
gress. Thanks  to  the  workings  of  the 
seniority  system  and  the  rules  of  Senate  and 
House,  a  minority  can  frustrate  the  wUl  of 
a  majority  through  endless  maneuver  and 
delay.  Hopefully,  world  attention  will  not  be 
focused  on  the  Senate  when  this  next  ex- 
hibition of  minority  rule  occtirs. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  of  us  who  in  the  midst  of  trials 
and  pressures  of  the  day  often  feel  a 
sense  of  frustration  and  discouragement 
as  to  the  future  of  the  country.  I  see 
occasionally  a  ray  of  light  or  hope  that 
all  is  not  lost  and  that  even  in  the  city 
of  New  York  there  abide  or  reside  people 
who  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
written  Constitution  and  that  the  States 
of  this  Union,  under  the  original  con- 
cept of  government,  have  certain  rights. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  in 
this  debate  which  has  been  developing 
by  fits  and  starts  in  3-minute  periods, 
and  during  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
flora  and  fauna,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  the  so-called  literacy  bill  would 
wipe  out  two  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  fact  has  been  entirely  overlooked 
that  the  10th  amendment  protects  the 
power  of  the  States  to  fix  voting  quali- 
fications, including  literacy  qualifica- 
tions, even  if  it  were  not  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution,  because  it  did  not  dele- 
gate to  the  Federal  Government  any 
specific  rights  or  powers  in  those  fields. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  strict  con- 
structionist we  are  therefore  fortified  in 
three  ways  in  our  opposition  to  the 
literacy  proposal. 

As  I  said,  I  was  greatly  heartened 
this  morning  to  find  that  another  New 
York  paper  contained  an  editorial  on  this 
subject,  in  addition  to  the  one  that  has 
just  been  put  in  the  Record,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  entitled  "Literacy  Bill  Would 
Infringe  States  Rights." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Literacy  Bill  Would  Infbincr  States 
Rights 

The  literacy-test  bill  on  which  Senate 
debate  begins  today  is  one  of  those  many 
which  would  employ  bad  means  to  achieve 
a  good  end. 

The  good  end  in  tills  case  Is  a  breaking 
down  of  racial  barriers  to  votings  the  bad 
means  are  a  too  sweeping,  too  arbitrary 
and  seemingly  unconstitutional  Invasion  of 
the  States  right  to  set  voting  standards. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  gives  this  right 
to  the  States,  even  for  Federal  elections. 
The  bill  would  limit  their  authority  by  pro- 
viding that  no  one  otberwiae  qualified  could 
be  denied  the  ballot  "an  aooount  of  his 
performance  in  any  CKaminatlon.  whether 
for  literacy  or  otherwise."  provided  he  had 
a  sixth  grade  education. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  many  south - 
em  registrars  have  egreglously  abused 
literacy  tests.  The  rationale  is  that  any 
one  with  a  sixth  grade  education  can  be 
presumed  able  to  read  and  write. 
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But  the  effect  of  thla  l»  to  deny  States 
the  right  to  require  any  more  than  b^re 
literacy,  which  la  about  all  a  sixth  grade 
education    la    preaumptlve  evidence   nf 

Most  States  are  aatlafled  with  such  a  re- 
quirement. But  those  which  might  prefer 
to  set  their  standards  higher  ought  to  be 
free  to  do  so — as  the  Constitution  clearly 
entitles  them  to  do,  provided  they  apply  the 
standard  without  discrimination  aa  to  sex 
or  race.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  how  to  read  and 
write,  after  all.  hardly  makes  him  competent 
to  pass  on  Issues  of  state. 

One  particularly  pernicious  provision  of 
tbe  bill  would  strike  down  New  York  State  s 
requirement  of  literacy  In  English,  by  mak- 
ing 6  years'  schooling  In  Puerto  Rlro  the 
legal  equivalent  of  a  literacy  test  There  Is 
nothing  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  In  re- 
quiring that  voters  be  familiar  with  the 
language  of  government,  which  Is  also  that 
of  the  candidates  among  whom  they  mist 
choose. 

New  York's  large  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lation makes  this  a  local  Issue  of  some  mo- 
ment. To  claim  these  people  are  discrim- 
inated against  In  voting  In  the  same  way 
that  Negroes  are  In  the  South  is  nonsense 
All  are  welcome  to  vote  If  they  trouble  to 
learn  English.  But  It  quite  properly  Is  up 
to  them  to  learn  the  language  of  the  com- 
munity first,  aa  many  do  and  all   can 

The  need  for  breaking  down  racial  bar- 
riers to  voting  la  real  and  urgent  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  this  bill  would  go  a  lotig  way 
toward  their  elimination  But  by  striking 
at  the  use  of  literacy  testa  rather  than 
merely  their  abuse,  It  would  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water  It  Infringes  the 
conatltutional  prerogatives  of  the  States,  to 
claim  that  It  does  not  set  voter  standards 
by  congressional  flat  Is  an  exercise  in 
sophistry 

Congress  proper  aim  should  not  be  to 
set  standards  for  voting,  but  to  tighten  en- 
forcement procedures  to  Insure  that  what- 
ever standards  are  set  are  applied  fairly  and 
equally  to  all 

Mr    JAVITS      Mr    President 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  request,  as  I  have  some  other 
business  in  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  have  a  quorum  call  during 
the  morning  hour,  but  I  withhold  my 
request. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's courtesy  I  wish  to  make  reply  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  about  the  editorial  in  the  New 
York   Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator read  it,  because  it  shows  much 
learning  and   understanding. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Yes;  I  read  it  yesterday. 
I  am  rather  surprised  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  did  not  put  the  editorial 
In  the  Record  yesterday.  But  while  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  a  great 
newspaper  and  is  entitled  to  its  opinions, 
in  this  case  I  do  not  agree  with  its  opin- 
ion. I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
unconstitutional  about  the  measure 
which  is  before  the  Senate.  On  the  con- 
trary, aside  from  the  policy  question  in- 
volved, I  believe  that  my  view  of  the 
constitutional  issue  is  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  this 
measure  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

There  Is  very  adequate  constitutional 
basis  for  this  legislation,  and  it  is  com- 


posed of  three  parts.  I  think  this  reply 
should  be  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia's 
reference  to  the  issue. 

First,  the  finding  of  fact  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  literacy  tests  in 
certain  Southern  States  have  been 
abu.sed  as  the  basi.s  for  denying  the  fran- 
chise to  Nt'gro  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Second,  the  te.stimony  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  remedy  of  instituting 
county-by-county  suits  in  every  one  of 
thp.se  instances  i.s  impractical  and  in- 
adequate. 

Third,  the  authority  of  the  Conxre.ss. 
conferred  by  the  15th  amendment,  to 
choose  the  means  by  which  citizens  shall 
bf^  a.ssured  that  they  will  not  be  denied 
on  kcround.s  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitudt-  what  the  l.Sth 
amendment  truarantfcs  to  them,  that  i.s. 
the  right  to  vote 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  thai  the 
cases  fully  .sustain  this  position —the 
C'assic  case,  the  Yarbroutrh  ca.'-e.  the 
I.a<siter  ca.se  and  many  others 

Mr  Pre-sident,  I  a.^k  un.ininious  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  mv  re- 
marks a  brief  on  the  con.-titutionality  of 
the  measure  Ahich  is  to  cv)mf  bt'ft)re  the 
Senate. 

There  beir.s  no  nbjertiiin  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Heiord. 
as  follows: 

Mentor \NDiM  or  Law 

The  constmn!.)n.il  basis  for  legLslaU.  ii  to 
eliminate  the  \buses  nf  unrexionable  M'cr- 
acy  tosta  by  setting  a  uniform,  maximum, 
and  objective  s'lndird  >f  a  slx'h-grade  ed>i- 
ca'lon  is  str.ilt;  itf  irward  Ba.sed  on  authori- 
tative tlndinKs  th  it  the  literacy  testa  have 
l)een  used  in  (crtain  S'.itps  as  a  means  U> 
deprive  citizen*,  of  a  votiriK  right  which  the 
Constitution  ai.d  It.s  anieudmenta  make  It  a 
Federal  respon.  ibiUtv  to  protect,  the  C  'U- 
gress  may  ad  >p'.  leglslatl  'n  reivsonably  ad  ipt- 
ed  t.)  end  such  deprivation  Although  there 
seems  to  be  aim  ist  universal  aRreement  'hat 
every  citi/en  ought  to  have  a  full  and  equ  il 
opportune y  to  vote,  when  we  find  abuses 
and  try  to  end  hem  .w  In  thla  bill,  there  la 
an  outcry  agaiist  what  Ls  claimed  to  he 
Interference  wlt:-i  States  preri>gatlve»  How- 
ever, these  are  State  prerogatives  expressly 
subjec-ted  to  th-  n.itlonal  authority  by  the 
Constitution  where  required  to  Insure  to  the 
citizen  of  the  N.^'lon  hl.s  fundamental  rUhta 

While  It  Is  undoubted  that  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2.  and  the  17th  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constlt  itlui  permit  the  States  to 
set  the  qualific.  ti  .iLS  f.r  elecors  f  >  t  Mem- 
bers of  the  US  House  of  Kepreaentatlves 
and  Senate,  respectively  the  States  cannot 
do  so  In  vlolat.on  of  the  14th.  15th,  and 
19th  amendments  The  Supreme  Ci'urt  so 
stated  In  re^ar  1  to  the  15th  amendment 
aa  e.trly  as  1H«4  m  Ex  parte  YcT-brougH  i  1 10 
US   651.6G4I 

"Tlie  15th  am'':.dmen'  of  the  Constitution. 
by  Ita  Umltatlor  on  the  power  of  the  States 
In  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  voters  In  their  own 
electl<ins  and  bv  Its  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States  over  that  subject, 
clearly  shows  tl  at  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
considered  to  b-'  of  supreme  Importance  to 
the  National  (lovernment,  and  waa  not 
Intended  to  be  left  within  the  exclualve  con- 
trol of  the  State.'.  ■' 

And  the  Cour-  went  on  to  affirm  that  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  should  be  kept 
free  of  reatrlction  on  account  ol  race  or 
color  "by  congrea-slrm  \l  enactnieiita  when- 
ever   that   la   ne.  essary  " 


Subsequent  declslona  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  rlgoroualy  maintained  this  pcjsl- 
tion.  not  only  where  the  Court  has  found  aa 
a  fact  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or 
color  in  violation  of  the  15th  amendment 
iGwtnn  V  United  State.i.  238  US.  347  (  1915), 
literacy  test.  Smtth  v  Alluright.  321  U.S.  849 
I  1944).  white  primary.  Daii.i  v  Schnell,  81 
P  Supp  872  (SD  Ala  1949  (,  Rfflrmed  33fl  U.S. 
933  literacy  test  i ,  but  also.  In  dtcta.  where 
such  discrimination  has  not  been  charged 
ami  h.us  not  been  found  t*)  be  a  fact,  {Las- 
Hiter  V  Strthiirnptun  Klecliun  Board.  360 
US  45.  53  I  1969).  literacy  test  Cf  Brced- 
Ime  V  Suttles.  302  US  277.  283  (1937),  in 
which  the  aame  reasoning  la  found  In  regard 
to  the  poll  tax.  which  la  not  a  qualification 
for  voting  and  la  not  so  treated  )  In  Its 
latest  de<-islon  on  the  subject  In  the  L«aalter 
ca.ve  the  Court  restated  the  proposition  once 
again  "Uf  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  Its 
f  ice,  may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that 
d;s.  rlmiii.ition    which    the    15th    amendment 

*  I.-,  tlt'signed  to  uproot 

Now  since  the  filing  last  fall  of  Ita  1961 
voting  report  by  the  US  Civil  RlghU  Com- 
ni;.sai  in  the  Congress  has  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  literacy  testa  Bre  widely  "em- 
ployed to  perpetuate  that  discrimination 
which  the  15th  amendment  was  designed  to 
upr<K)t  ■  (Lasaller.  supra)  and  th»t  therefore 
congressional  enactment*  are  vitally  neces- 
s.iry  The  Commlashm  found,  after  ex- 
h.iustlve  and  Impartial  Inveatlgatlona  and 
puMic   hearings,      that   <>ub8tantlal    numbers 

•  •:  Net?ro  citizens  a.'-e  or  recently  have  been 
denied  the  right  t^i  v  te  on  grounds  of  race 
or  color  in  about  100  counties  In  8  Southern 
St.ites'  ip  135 1  The  Cummlaalon  also 
found  that  "a  crjmmon  technique  of  dis- 
criminating against  would-be  voters  on  racial 
gri'Uiida  mv  Ives  the  discriminatory  appli- 
cation of  legal  quallficatlona  for  voters 
.\niong  the  qualifications  used  In  this  fashion 
a.'e  requlrementa  that  the  voter  be  able 
to  re. id  and  write  that  he  be  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  Interpretation  of  the  Con*tltu- 
tion  that  he  be  able  to  calculate  his  age  to 
the  day,  and  that  he  be  of  good  character" 
IP     1371 

The  more  than  800  pages  of  testimony 
tak'^n  by  the  Commission  are  replete  with 
outrageoua  examples  of  the  discriminatory 
t*-chii'.ques  which  are  UFed  and  should  be 
the  basic  document  In  the  CongreM  delibera- 
tions 

B  laed  up<^n  Its  findings  and  upon  legal 
analysis  similar  to  that  set  out  above,  the 
C ommlaalun  unanimously  recommended  that 
■  Congress  enact  legislation  providing  that 
In  all  elections  In  which,  under  State  law.  a 
literacy'  test,  an  understanding'  or  'inter- 
pretation' test,  or  an  educational'  teat  is 
administered  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  electors.  It  shall  be  sufficient  for  qualifi- 
cation that  the  elector  have  completed  at 
leitst  six  grades  of  formal  education"  (p.  141 ) . 

The  proposed  use  of  the  statutory  route  to 
eliminate  abuses  setting  a  standard,  objec- 
tive literacy  test  for  voting  Is  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  p<iwer  of  the  Congress,  particular- 
ly In  view  of  the  Commission's  conclusion 
that  county-by-county  litigation  under  ex- 
isting law  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  no 
matter  how  vigorous,  la  tocr  "time  conaum- 
Ing,  expenalve,  and  difficult"  to  be  adequate 
The  Attorney  General  confirmed  this  find- 
ing from  his  own  experience  in  his  testi- 
mony on  this  measure  Setting  a  uniform 
test  Is  clearly  a  legitimate  method  by  which 
U)  remedy  this  Inadequacy  It  has  often 
been  held  that  the  Congress  has  a  wide 
choice  of  means  for  Implementing  lt«  con- 
stitutional power  to  safeguard  the  right  to 
vote  {US.  V  Cla33ic,  313  U.S.  299,  320 
119411.  and  cases  therein  cited.) 

Congress  exercised  this  power  In  passing 
the  Civil  Rights  Acta  of  1957  and  1060  and 
haft  been  upheld  (Hannah  v.  Larche,  C63 
US    420   1 1900),  re   1957  Act.)      For  the  rea- 


1962      ■ 

•ons  stated,  the  preoent  meantre  would  alBO 
be  upheld. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  efficiency  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  his  staff  In  pre- 
paring briefs.  I  doubt  not  that  the  brief 
he  has  prepared  demolishes  to  his  own 
satisfaction  any  argument  that  might  be 
raised  In  this  matter,  including  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  misunderstood  me.  if  he 
thought  I  said  he  agreed  with  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Herald  Tribune,  which  he 
denounces  so  vigorously.  I  did  not  make 
that  statement.  I  said  the  Senator  had 
put  into  the  Record  another  editorial 
from  another  newspaper  taking  the  con- 
trary view,  of  which  he  approved.  I 
happen  to  approve  of  the  editorial  which 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  still  in 
existence  a  written  Constitution  which 
is  supposed  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Oovernmenl . 

I  shall  not  engage  in  more  lengthy 
debate  now.  I  do  not  ever  promise  the 
Senator  to  read  th<!  brief  he  has  been 
granted  permission  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  but  if  I  can  find  time  in 
these  busy  hours  I  shall  read  it,  because 
I  am  sure  that  if  aryone  on  earth  could 
stretch  the  proposal  to  give  it  a  color  of 
constitutionality  it  would  be  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  his  able  associ- 
ates. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  closing  of  the  morning  hour.  I 
waited.  I  thought,  imtil  every  Senator 
had  taken  any  £id vantage  he  desired  of 
the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  l»e  rescinded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  FTesldent,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  should  like  to  have  the  Record 
note  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  Inadvertently  delayed  in 
returning  from  Florida  and  therefore 
was  not  present  for  the  earlier  quorum 
call  today,  but  Is  present  for  this  quorum 
call  and  would  answer  his  name  if  the 
quorum  call  were  continued. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Is  there 
objection  of  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  CThair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President. 


what  Is  the  i>ending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  business  pending  at  this  time.  The 
unfinished  business  will  not  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  until  2  D'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  motion.  I  be- 
lieve, under  rule  vm,  is  not  debatable 
at  this  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion,  in  the  morning  hour,  is  not  de- 
batable; the  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  is  about  to  be  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
myself.  I  do  not  believe  the  amendment 
requires  an  elaborate  Introduction.  It 
is  identical  in  substance  with  S.  2750 
which  was  introduced  also  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksew]  and  myself  on  January  30. 
1962.  It  is  the  same  measure  which  has 
been  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
some  time  and  on  which  hearings  have 
been  held  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  seeks  to 
establish  by  Federal  law  an  objective 
standard  for  determining  literacy  in  the 
several  States  where  literacy  is  a  re- 
quirement for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. It  seeks,  also,  to  insure,  in  effect, 
the  acceptance  of  literacy  in  Spanish  as 
valid  in  States  which  may  require  liter- 
acy tests  for  voting  In  Federal  elections. 

There  is  nothing  surreptitious  about 
the  proposed  amendment.  It  is  clearly 
designed  to  insure  that  those  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  the  vote  in  Federal  elections  on 
the  basis  of  an  arbitrary,  capricious,  or 
subjective  measurement  of  their  Uteracy 
by  any  State  or  State  electoral  oflBclal. 
To  that  extent,  but  only  to  that  extent, 
it  represents  a  frank  assertion  of  Federal 
power  as  against  State  power.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  such  an  assertion  hsis  been 
made.  In  all  candor,  It  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  last.  But,  in  equal  candor,  the 
limits  of  the  effort  which  this  particular 
measiu-e  represents  should  also  be  clearly 
stated  and  recognized.  The  measure 
does  not  seek  to  direct  the  States  to  re- 
quire or  not  to  require  literacy  tests  as  a 
condition  for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 
States  which  do  not  have  literacy  tests 
for  voting — and  there  are  many — will 
not  be  affected  at  all.    States  which  have 


reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory 
tests — and  there  are  many — will  not  be 
affected  in  any  significant  fashion.  But 
let  there  be  no  mistake:  the  measure 
does  insist,  with  all  the  insistence  of 
Federal  law,  that  if  a  State  does  require 
a  litet-acy  test  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions then  the  test  must  be  reasonable 
and,  above  r.ll.  it  must  be  applied  im- 
partially and  equitably  among  all 
citizens. 

The  measure,  in  short,  is  one  more  step 
along  the  road  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  principles  of  equal  himian  freedom 
which  are  of  the  bedrock  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  not  the  last  word  in  the  transmuta- 
tion of  these  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion into  the  actual  practices  of  our  po- 
litical life.  But  let  no  one  doubt  it: 
this  measure  is  an  important  word.  It 
is  a  most  significant  word  because  it  in- 
volves progress  in  the  equalization  of  the 
most  fundamental  right  of  freedom — the 
right  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  choice  of 
those  who  shall  govern  the  Nation. 

In  view  of  its  fundamental  impor- 
tance, the  amendment  which  is  offered 
by  the  distlngxushcd  minority  leader  and 
myself  warrants  full  discussion  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  passed 
over  quickly  or  lightly.  And,  may  I  add, 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  Senate  shall 
pass  over  this  question  quickly  or  lightly. 
The  genius  of  the  constitutional  con- 
cept of  the  Senate  is  that  this  body  is  so 
constituted  and  empowered  that  matters 
of  fundamental  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion are  not  passed  over  quickly  or  light- 
ly. But  the  greater  genius  of  the  Con- 
stitution, of  which  the  Senate  is  a  part, 
is  not  only  that  it  inhibits  rash  change 
but  that  it  permits  orderly  political 
change,  attuned  to  ever-changing  na- 
tional needs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  debate  which 
is  about  to  ensue.  Senators  will  ponder 
both  of  these  basic  constitutional  con- 
siderations— avoidance  of  rash  change 
and  facilitation  of  necessary  change — 
and  be  guided  by  them  in  approaching 
this  particular  measure.  It  is  only  in  the 
light,  not  of  one  consideration  alone  or 
of  the  other,  but  of  both  considerations 
that  the  Senate  can  properly  discharge 
its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  at  all  times 
to  be  completely  frank  with  the  Senate 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  leadership. 
There  will  be  no  variation  in  this  prac- 
tice insofar  as  this  mesisure  is  concerned. 
The  Senate  has  been  on  notice  ever  since 
S.  2750  was  first  proposed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  leadership — of  both 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
myself — to  act  in  the  fashion  in  which 
we  have  now  acted,  if  this  bill  were  not 
reported  promptly  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Speaking  for  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  myself,  I  now  lay  before 
the  Senate  our  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  present  situation  and  what  may  en- 
sue from  It.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
leadership  anticipates  that  the  Senate 
will  proceed  at  once  to  a  full  debate  of 
this  measure.  Insofar  as  the  leadership 
is  concerned,  it  expects  this  debate  to 
take  place  within  regular  working  hours 
and  with  the  Senate  otherwise  function- 
ing in  a  normal  fashion. 
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If  It  is  apparent  that  interest  in  this 
question  is  so  intense  as  to  suggest  the 
desirability  of  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  apparently  there  is 
such  interest,  it  is  otit  intention  to  re- 
quire a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  rules 
as  regards  committee  meetings  and  the 
like.     Notice    to   that   efTect   has    been 
served   by   the    minority    leader    today. 
\7henever  a  measure  Is  of  such  consum- 
ing concern  and  importance  as  to  require 
prolonged  debate,  it  seems  proper  that 
the  entire  Senate  should  be  enabled  to 
f>articipate  in  it.    It  is  realized  that  such 
a  course  might  delay  the  eventual  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate.   But  that  is  and 
must  remain  a  secondary  consideration 
when  there  is  necessary  work  to  be  done. 
As  the  Senate  knows.  I  believe  in  the 
fullest  and  freest  possible  expression  of 
tiny  and  all  views  in  this  body.     If   a 
ix>int  is  reached,  however,  where  there 
are  indications  that  all  the  wisdom  of 
which  the  Senate  is  reasonably  capable 
lias  been  exhausted  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  this  issue,  the  leadership  will 
examine  the  situation.     If  it  concludes 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  further 
debate  has  no  purpose  other  than  to  test 
t-he  will  and  determination  of  this  body 
•X)  vote  at  all  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  leadership  will  then  submit  its 
ludgment  of  the  situation  to  the  Senate 
by  filing  a  petition  for  cloture.     Let  me 
stress  that  the  leadership  is  neither  pre- 
judging  nor  threatening.     It  is  merely 
anticipating,  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence, a  real  possibility  in  the  situntion 
in  order  that  the  Senate  may  be  informed 
in  advance  of  its  Intentions. 

If  a  vote  for  cloture  is  taken  and  fails 
by  a  substantial  maryin.  the  leadership 
will  conclude  that  the  Senate,  operating 
in  accordant  e  with  its  present  rules,  pre- 
fers  to   avoid   a   confrontation   on    tlie 
merits  of  the  issue  at  this  time.     There- 
fore, the  matter  will  be  set  aside  and  the 
Senate  will   proceed  to  other   business. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  vote  on  cloture 
is  close  to  the  required  two-thirds,  the 
leadership  will  judge  that  it  was  in  error 
in    assuming    that   argumentation    had 
been  exhausted  on  the  issue.     It  will  as- 
sume,  further,   that   the  Senate  might 
still  desire  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
question   after   additional   debate      The 
discussion,  therefore,  will  be  continued 
At  some  point  thereafter,   if  the  de- 
bate strays  wide  of  the  subject  or  be- 
comes unduly  repetitive,  the  leadership 
once  more  will  .submit  its  judcment  of 
the  situation  to  the  Senate  in  a  second 
petition  for  cloture      If  a  vote  l.s  taken 
and  fails  a  second  time,  the  leadership 
will  have   no   re;our.se  but   to   conclude 
that  one-third  of  the  Senate  is  prepared 
to  permit  an  ad  infinitum  interpretation 
of  the  rule  of  full  debate  rather  than  to 
face  this  particular  issue  in  a  vote  on  its 
merits. 

Under  the  prr.'!'-:'nt  rules  that  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  possible,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  literacy  tests  or 
other  civil  ruhts  issues,  but  on  any  issue 
on  which  a  third  of  the  Senate  is  of  a 
similar  mmd. 

Mr  Proident,  I  expr»'ss  the  devout 
hope  that  the  use  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  rules  of  debate  will  not  be  so  in- 
tense as  to  require  an  eCfurt  to  invoke 


the  rule  of  cloture  The  very  thought  of 
compelling  any  Senator  to  terminate 
discussion  when  heart  and  mind  still 
move  him  to  sp<'ak.  is  repugnant  to  me  as 
an  individual  Senator.  Words  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Pr'>sident,  are  to  me.  above 
all  else,  the  tools  of  reason  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  see  them  blunted.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  leadership  cannot  permit 
its  personal  att.tude  to  govern  in  this  or 
in  any  situation  which  Involves  the  en- 
tire Senate,  l^ery  Senator  has  the 
right  to  speak  fully  and  freely,  as  heart 
and  mind  dictate,  recogruzing  only  that 
what  is  a  n^ht  for  him  is  an  equal  right 
for  each  and  e/ery  other  Senator.  But 
this  ttody  aLso  nas  an  obliiration  beyond 
discussion.  It  has  an  obligation  not 
only  to  face  great  public  issues  and  to 
illuminate  them  with  whatever  wisdom 
Senators  may  possess,  it  also  has  the  ob- 
lis^ation  to  participate,  by  legislative  act. 
in  the  resolution  of  these  i.ssues.  This 
dual  function,  in  tlie  last  analysis,  is  the 
signilicance  no;  only  of  tlie  rule  of  full 
debate  in  the  Senate  but  also  of  the  rule 
of  cloture 

Both  of  the'e  rules  are  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  vitality  of  this  body. 
The  one  help;,  to  give  the  Senate  \X.& 
unique  characteristics  of  deliberative- 
ness.  The  other  acts  to  prevent  such  a 
fa.scination  with  words  as  to  obscure  and. 
in  the  last  amlysLs.  to  render  Irrelevant 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  Senate 
I  suggest  again,  therefore,  th.at  Mem- 
bers ponder  t^e  que.stion  before  us  as 
they  should  a. ay  other  i.ssue  of  signifi- 
cance I  su^'gf'st  that  they  ponder  it  not 
only  in  the  ligiit  of  the  Senate  s  capacity 
to  prevent  raih  change  but  al.so  in  the 
light  of  the  C<  restitution's  wi.-^e  provision 
for  change,  rhe  recent  constitutional 
history  of  thi;  Nation  is  most  pertinent 
in  this  connection.  It  makes  clear  that 
prou're.^s  tow;ird  the  equalization  in 
practice  of  the  ideals  of  human  freedom 
on  which  this  Nation  stands  will  not  be 
halted  indefinitely  It  makes  clear  that 
whrn  one  road  to  this  end  fails,  others 
will  unfold  as.  indeed,  they  have  un- 
folded. If  thf  process  is  ignored  In  leg- 
islative channels,  it  will  not  necessarily 
be  blocked  m  :)lher  channels — in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  in  the  courts. 

In  the  light  of  these  constitutional 
realities,  we  must  ask  ourselves.  Mr 
President,  with  respect  to  this  and  any 
other  signiflcint  issue  which,  for  what- 
ever reason,  we  may  fail  to  confront  or 
which  we  ct  nfront  in  an  inadequate 
fashion:  Are  we  really  preventinK  rash 
action  or,  in  fact,  are  we  excluding  the 
Senate—the  Congress — from  participa- 
tion in  shapincr  .significant  trends  in  the 
continuou.s  urifolding  of  the  Nation  s  his- 
tory? This  ii  a  que.stion  which  has  not 
been  asked  with  respect  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject field  of  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  a  pa)t.  It  is  time,  I  believe,  for 
the  Senate  tc  a.sk  this  question. 

I  have  sfKiken  with  the  utmost  frank - 
nes.;  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  leader- 
ship m  rec^ard  to  procedure.  Obviously, 
it  does  not  he  in  the  txiw>>r  and  it  most 
crrtainly  d xs  not  lie  m  the  Inclination 
of  the  leade"ship  to  compel  the  Senate 
to  act  in  on:*  fashion  or  an  ithrr  or  to 
act  at  all  on  this  losue.    Thu  leadership 


will  not  engaare  In  sham  battles  or  any 
other  kind  of  battles  with  any  Member 
or  group  of  Members  of  this  body.  The 
leadership  Is  In  every  sens«  a  creature  of 
the  Senate,  a  servant  of  the  Senate.  It 
will  try  to  act  impartially  in  Its  regard 
for  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
Members,  conscious  always  of  the  con- 
tinuing history  of  this  body. 

The  leadership  has  outlined  a  course  of 
procedure  on  this  Issue  which  It  feels  is 
lodged  within  this  framework  of  equity 
and  tradition.  It  has  done  so.  bearing  in 
mind  that  this  body  is  a  descendant  In 
a  true  line  from  the  finest  flowering  of 
the  age  of  reason.  In  the  light  of  that 
heritage,  the  leadership  belleres  that  it 
would  be  better  by  far  to  acknowledge 
candidly— if  it  comes  to  that — that  the 
Senate  is  unable  to  proceed  imder  its 
rules  to  confront  this  issue  in  a  vote 
rather  than  to  submit  the  matter  to  a 
trial  by  physical  stamina.  A  trial  by  day 
and  night  session,  a  trial  not  by  the  con- 
tent but  by  the  volume  of  words  would 
be  as  valid  a  way  to  resolve  this  Issue  as 
were  the  trials  by  fire  or  water  which 
once  characterized  the  determination  of 
guilt  or  innocence. 

The  leadership  will  not  be  a  party  to 
a  reversion  of  that  kind.  It  will  proceed 
in  an  orderly  and  reasonable  fashion  un- 
til the  Senate,  by  vote,  decides  this  issue 
or  until  it  is  apparent  Ijeyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Senate  has  no  Intention 
of  reaching  the  point  of  decision  under 
its  present  rules. 

And  at  that  point,  as  far  as  the  leadcr- 
.--hip  is  concerned,  it  will  ask  the  Senate 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  last 
time  this  .session  on  this  Issue  in  a  vote 
on  cloture.  It  will  ask  the  Senate  to  ac- 
knowledge the  reality  of  its  unwillingness 
to  face  this  issue  at  this  time  and  then 
move  on  to  other  matters.  In  sponsoring 
this  measure  and  this  procedure  the 
leadership  states  now.  and  it  states  em- 
phatically, that  It  has  no  parliamentary 
tricks  in  the  bag.  It  has  only  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  which  apply  eq\ially  and 
unpartlally  as  among  all  Members. 

May  I  emphasize  that  this  situation  is 
not  to  be  viewed  as  a  struggle  between 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
on  the  one  hand  and  this  Senator  or  that 
or  this  group  of  Senators  or  that  on  the 
other  The  minority  and  majority  lead- 
ers have  their  Individual  views  on  this 
i.'ssue.  as  have  others  We  are  all  Sena- 
tor.s,  with  an  equal  right  to  our  individ- 
ual views  and  with  equal  obligations  to 
our  States,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  this 
tnxJy  Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  Is- 
sue, it  will  be  an  outcome  which  will 
reject  on  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
entire  Senate  and  on  the  constitutional 
and  procedural  vitality  of  this  body.  It 
will  be  neither  a  victory  nor  a  defeat  for 
the  leadership  or  for  any  Senator. 

I  .should  like  now  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  heart  of  this  issue,  as  I  see 
it  as  one  Senator.  It  Ls  best  done.  I  be- 
lieve, by  peelini^  away  what  are  the  layers 
of  the  irrelevant  in  which  civil  rights 
i-ssues  generally  have  tended  to  become 
subm'^rrred  in  this  body. 

First  of  all,  we  are  not  Involved  with 
a  que■^tlon  of  Senate  procedure  and  I 
•Aoukl  hope  that  we  shall  not  become  so 
involved,     llie  rules  of  this  Ixxly  have 
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been  refined  over  the  decades  to  a  point 
of  great  clarity.  The  rules  which  apply 
in  this  case  are  clear  and  the  precedents 
are  ample.  These  rul€S  and  precedents 
provide  various  avenue:  for  bringing  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  for  consideration. 
1  he  leadership  has  chosen  one  of  these 
avenues,  an  unusual  one  but  one  not 
without  precedent  not  cnly  in  civil  rights 
matters  but  in  other  cuestions  as  well. 
To  be  sure,  the  leadership  would  have 
preferred  the  more  common  avenue  of 
committee  referral,  committee  report, 
and  Senate  calendar.  The  leadership 
always  prefers  the  more  usual  to  the  un- 
usual in  procedural  matters.  Indeed,  its 
insistance  initially  tha;  S.  2750  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
derived,  in  part,  from  its  preference  for 
ordinary  procedure.  But  the  leadership 
must  recognize  that  the  consideration  of 
bills  of  this  kind  over  the  years  have  had 
uncommon  treatment  in  the  relevant 
committee  and  there  ha^e been,  as  yet,  no 
indications  that  S.  275D  will  prove  the 
exception. 

May  I  say  that  even  at  this  late  hour 
the  leadership  would  be  prepared  to 
offer,  for  immediate  consideration,  a 
unanimous-consent  resolution  calling  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  report  S. 
2750  to  the  Senate  witWn  a  week,  pro- 
vided that  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Rights  will  join  with  the  leadership 
in  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  resolution.  I 
repeat,  if  at  any  time  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  these  two  chairmen 
will  Join  with  the  leadership,  it  will 
sponsor  such  a  unanimous-consent  reso- 
lution. The  leadership,  and  other  Sena- 
tors I  am  sure,  are  anxious  to  have  the 
guidance  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
this  matter  but  anxiety  can  no  longer 
be  allayed  when  all  that  is  offered  to 
assuage  it  is  a  silence  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion. In  the  absence  ol  a  clear-cut  in- 
dication of  committee  intent  to  act 
promptly  on  S.  2750.  &;nators  will  still 
have  open  to  them,  fortunately,  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  which  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  able  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  ERvnrl. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  be- 
fore us  is  not  one  of  Si^nate  procedure. 
The  amendment  offered  is  entirely  in 
order  and  has  precedent  under  the  rules. 
And  it  is  apparently  Juct  about  the  only 
procedure  by  which  we  can,  in  present 
circumstances,  bring  about  a  considera- 
tion of  this  type  of  legislation.  And  for 
those  who  may  ask  why  bring  about  a 
consideration  of  it  at  all  if  it  involves  an 
unusual  application  of  the  Senate  rules, 
I  can  only  reply:  Is  the  Senate  to  Im- 
prison itself  indefinitely  in  bonds  of  its 
own  fashioning  while  the  Senate's  func- 
tions are  discharged  in  the  courts  or  in 
the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  cciurse  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  interrupt  the  reraarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fro:ai  Montana,  but 
I  would  not  want  him  to  leave  the  im- 
pression— and  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
wish  to  do  so  Intentionally — that  the 
Senate  is  without  any  power  whatever 


over  its  committees.  After  all.  the  own- 
mlttees  of  the  Senate  are  creatures  of 
the  Senate,  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Senate  at  any  time.  The 
Senator  well  knows  that  there  is  an  or- 
derly procedure  whereby  a  motion  could 
be  made  to  discharge  a  committee  from 
the  further  consideration  of  any  bill,  and 
in  that  way  such  a  bill  could  immediately 
be  brought  to  the  Senate  calendar. 

I  am  not  condoning  any  undue  delay. 
I  believe  in  following  regular  and  orderly 
procedure.  However,  the  Senate  has  not 
put  itself  in  any  such  box  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  outlined,  because  the 
rules  provide  that  a  committee  can  be 
discharged  at  any  time  by  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  that  way  a  measure 
can  be  brought  immediately  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  statement.  I  wish  to  say 
that,  along  with  my  remarks,  I  have 
prepared  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
to  be  agreed  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin]  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  [Mr.  Eastland],  to  this 
effect: 

On  behalf  of  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  and  myself.  I  sub- 
mit the  following  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  two  agreements:  One,  order- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
report  to  the  Senate;  and  the  other,  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  shall  read  the  measure  which  I 
had  contemplated  oflTering  if  there  were 
agreement  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Mississippi  and  North  Caro- 
lina: 

Ordered,  That  on  Monday,  April  30.  1962, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  S. 
2760,  a  bill  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections  from  every  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination by  literacy  testa  or  other  means, 
and  that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  Senate 
calendar. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  two  Senators  involved  should  be  no- 
tified of  this  proposal.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  would  not  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  if  it  were  done 
with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators involved.  That  is  the  course  which 
is  followed  in  the  regular  procedure. 
However,  I  would  not  wish  to  agree  to 
the  proposal  now  in  the  absence  of  the 
two  Senators  who  are  most  vitally  af- 
fected, or  without  communicating  with 
them.  But.  speaking  for  myself,  I  would 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  request  to 
have  the  committee  discharged  and  the 
bill  placed  on  the  calendar.  That  would 
be  the  more  regular  course,  because  we 
have  the  proposal  before  us  in  amend- 
ment form;  we  do  not  have  it  in  bill 
form.  We  do  not  have  printed  copies 
of  the  hearings  which  would  enable  us 
to  have  the  regular  order  of  procedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
hearings  have  been  printed  and  will  be 
available  tomorrow.  I  understand,  of 
course,  that  the  Senator  has  before  him 
the  Wll  form  of  the  measure;  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remart:fi,  it  is  my  in- 
tention. (Ml  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  myself,  to  offer,  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, exactly  what  the  Senator  has  be- 
fore him  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  I  indi- 
cated earlier  today  that  if  at  any  time 
today  the  two  Senators  in  question,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  particular  subcommit- 
tee in  question,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
would  agree,  I  would  go  along  and  favor 
the  regvilar  procedure,  so  that  the  bill 
could  be  placed  on  the  calendar  and  be 
brought  up  in  regular  order, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment is  frank  and  forthright,  as  we  would 
expect  of  him.  The  measure  in  its  pres- 
ent form  was  not  on  my  desk;  I  had  to 
send  for  it  since  the  Senator  opened  his 
remarks.  I  do  not  believe  copies  were 
distributed,  as  is  usually  the  custom  when 
the  Senate  is  proceeding  in  the  regular 
order  with  proposed  legislation,  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  bill  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator. 

I  myself  have  no  objection  to  the  Sen- 
ator's proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  do  not  know  what  are  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  frMn  North  Carolina  to 
the  proposed  order  which  the  Senator 
has  suggested,  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  discharged,  that  the  bill 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  in  the  regular  order. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Senator's 
statement  which  concerns  me  deeply. 
On  two  occasions  he  stated  that  if  the 
Senate  did  not  act.  the  Judicial  branch 
and  the  executive  branch  would.  The 
Senator  does  not  mean  to  leave  the  im- 
pression, does  he,  that  he  believes  the 
Supreme  Court  can  legislate  or  that  the 
Chief  Executive  can  l^lslate?  If  he 
does,  then  there  is  no  Justification  for  the 
existence  of  this  body,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  so  graceful  a 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  understood  the  impli- 
cations of  my  statement,  which  was.  in 
effect,  a  statement  of  fact,  based  on  what 
has  been  happening  in  recent  years  in 
both  the  executive  branch  and  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  Senator,  in  his 
wisdom,  has  a  good  idea  of  what  I  am 
mentioning. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's use  of  the  word  "wisdom."  I  do 
not  lay  any  great  claim  to  wisdom.  I 
do  lay  claim  to  a  Uttle  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  the  Constitution.  I  have 
been  shocked  by  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  entered  the  legislative 
field  as  it  has.  I  refer  not  only  to  this 
type  of  case;  I  refer  also  to  the  repealing 
of  State  laws  by  which  the  States  them- 
selves undertook  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  law  in  a  State,  who  should  be  barred 
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from  the  practice  of  law  in  a  State,  or 
who  shall  teach  school  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  instance.  The  city  of  New 
York  has  charter  provisions  which  have, 
in  times  past,  been  considered  as  local. 
self-government  regulations,  but  as  to 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  legislated. 

I  could  cite  a  number  of  other  cases, 
including  the  subversive  laws  m  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  instances,  m  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  intruded  itself. 

I  hope  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  deviated  from  its  sworn  duty. 
and  has  entered  a  field  in  which  it  was 
never  contemplated  it  was  to  enter — 
namely,  the  legislative  field — will  not 
deter  the  Senate  from  voting  its  convic- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  •Intimidation"  is 
a  strong  word,  but  it  is  not  a  word  which 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No:  I  understood  the 
Senator  He  gave  a  ratlier  Kentle  hint 
that  if  the  Senate  did  not  take  this  ac- 
tion, the  Court  would.  When  the  courts 
legislate  in  this  area,  they  may  even 
prescribe  a  different  qualification,  such 
as  a  qualification  for  a  flfth-ijradp  edu- 
cation, when  they  begin  to  legislate 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  some 
States  might  require  a  better  education: 
that  some  States  might  prescribe  a 
seventh-grade  education.  The  courts 
might  say  that  in  the  South,  a  third- 
grade  education  should  be  the  require- 
ment. There  is  much  difference  in  the 
educational  systems  of  the  .several 
States.  Some  States  claim  they  have  a 
much  better  system  than  others.  It 
may  even  be  that  a  person  who  has  a 
fourth-grade  education  might  be  more 
literate  than  one  who  has  a  seventh - 
grade  education  In  another  State. 

In  modern  education,  there  is  a  trend 
toward  doing  away  with  grades  and 
rating  students  altogether  on  their  profi- 
ciency. 

While  I  realize  that  the  Warren  fol- 
lowers on  the  Supreme  Court  might  un- 
hesitatingly undertake  to  legislate  that 
if  a  person  had  6  years  of  schooling  and 
had  been  declared  by  his  teachers  to 
be  literate,  he  could  vote,  still  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  any  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ate should  absolve  itself  of  its  consti- 
tutional duties. 

In  all  frankness.  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana holding  to  that  view.  I  fully  agree 
that  if  the  bill  shall  be  defeated,  the 
Warren  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court 
is  likely  to  enact  it  in  a  decision  — in  what 
they  will  call  a  decision — in  the  identical 
verbiage  as  is  presented  to  the  Senate 
But  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  may  assume  unbridled 
power,  which  it  has  never  legally  had. 
should  force  the  Senate  into  taking  such 
a  position 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  in  part 
with  the  Senator's  statement:  but  I  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  who  u.sed  the  word 
"legislate"  in  referring  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes:  I  have  used  that 
word  several  times,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  legislating  frequently 
during  the  last  several  years. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
haa  said  has  remforced  what  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  will  happen  if  the  Senate  does 
not  live  up  to  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  by  that  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  to  enact  this  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  would  say  it  Is 
the  respons-bility  of  the  Senate  to  face 
up  to  the  issue 

Mr  RUSf  ELL.  The  proposal  is  In  the 
bosom  of  tlie  Senate,  for  action  to  be 
taken  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Does  the  Senator 
nuan  that  f  the  St-nale  does  not  pass 
the  bill,  we  have  not  lived  up  to  our 
responsibilities? 

Mr  MAN.SFIELD  Oh.  no  The  Sen- 
ator from  (Iforgia  is  adept  at  putting 
words  in  anotlier  Senat<.)r  s  mouth 

Mr  RUSSELL  No;  I  a.sked  if  that 
was  not  th  '  moaning  of  the  Senators 
statement 

Mr  M.\N:5PIELD  No.  but  the  Senate 
must  face  up  to  some  of  these  questions 
itself  and  ti.ke  measures  to  alleviate  sit- 
uations wh::h  call  for  correction  If  we 
do  not.  then  we  may  st-e  a  continuation 
of  trends  wh;ich  have  become  so  apparent 
in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  in  connection  with  the  Su- 
preme Court 

Mr  RU;->SELI.  If  the  executive 
branch  an^l  the  courts  preside  in  an 
orderly  ma.iner  and  leave  legislation  to 
Congress,  and  executing  the  laws  to  the 
executive  tranch.  and  the  4ecKllng  of 
ca.ses  on  t^  e  basis  of  stare  decisis  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  courts,  I  would  have  more  faith  in 
the  future  cT  the  country 

I  say  again  that  it  is  not  only  the  bilLs 
which  are  .\illed  civil  rights  bills  which 
have  been  subject  to  legislation  by  the 
courts— and  even  if  we  were  to  enact  this 
bill,  what  assurance  have  we  that  the 
courts  will  not  legislate  in  other  areas? 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  deciding  appor- 
tionment cases,  and  sub.'ects  of  that 
kind,  which  are  not  related  to  the  racial 
question.  This  bill  does  not  affect  the 
racial  i.ssue  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
Civil  Righ:s  Commission  has  said  it 
would  appl/  to  a  hundred  counties;  but 
I  also  not<  that  it  liberates  from  dis- 
franchisement the  Puerto  Ricans  in  New 
York  City.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  them 
are  not  aflected  by  any  racial  impedi- 
ment. No  doubt  some  of  the  persons 
that  would  be  affected  are  white  people. 

However  I  was  concerned  that  the  dis- 
tintiuished  majority  leader — and  he 
knows  of  my  respect  and  affection  for 
him — would  put  himself  in  the  position — 
impliedly,  at  least,  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
putting  words  in  his  mouth — of  condon- 
ing the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in. 
time,  and  a;rain.  usurping  the  preroga- 
tives of  th-:>  leqislativc  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Georma  ha^-.  said  I  am 
Ju.st  statin?  the  facts  as  I  see  them 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S''nator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANPFIEI.D.     I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  very  important  ques- 
tion is  raii^ed  by  the  unanimous-consent 


agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator.  Did 
he  use  the  date  April  30  or  May  30? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     April  30. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Let  me  say  a  word  as  a 

lawyer,  In  response  to  the  Senator's 
point,  which  I  understood  perfectly,  and 
also  in  response  to  the  point  made  Just 
now  by  the  Senator  from  O«orgia.  The 
situation  Is  best  Illustrated  by  a  case  de- 
cided by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  in 
1959— that  oi  Lassiter  against  North- 
ampton Elec'ion  Board.  In  that  case 
the  Court  .saia : 

Of  roxirse  a  literacy  t*st  fair  on  Ita  face 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dU- 
cr'.mtnatton  which  the  I5th  amendment 
was  designed    to   uproot. 

I  understood  that  the  Senator  was  say- 
ing that  the  courts  could  get  at  this  mat- 
ter on  a  case-by-case  basis.  However, 
in  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I'nlted  States  was  not  legislating;  it  was 
mi-rely  stating  that  tlic  15th  amendment 
is  not  to  be  avoided  under  the  color  of 
a  Iiteracy-te.st  statute  which  on  lt£  face 
may  seem  to  be  all  right. 

By  meaixs  of  this  measure  we  are  at- 
tempting to  render  justice  more  quickly. 
.so  as  not  to  make  it  necessary  to  go 
ihruuiih  a  complicated  trial  in  every  such 
ca.s4.-  and  we  have  pointed  out  that  the 
c<uses  m  support  of  this  method  are 
kr  ion. 

Mr  RUSSEIJ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiiator  from  Montana  yield  once 
more  to  me.  very  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      CerUinly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I^t  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  haa  establlahed 
beyond  any  peradventure  that  the  prin- 
cipal argument  back  of  this  meaaiu-e  is 
that  the  ends  Justify  the  means,  and  that 
some  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
enforcing  the  law  by  the  methods  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution — in  other 
words,  by  prosecutions  In  civU  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Prerident.  If 
the  principal  Issue  cannot  be  posed  in 
terms  of  procedure,  neither  can  It  be 
posed.  In  my  opinion.  In  terms  of  legis- 
lation against  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  what  is  proposed.  I  anticipate 
argument  along  these  lines,  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  Just  recently 
approved  by  overwhelming  rote  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  abolishing  the 
poll  tax.  Many  Members  will  ask  them- 
selves why,  if  we  followed  the  route  of 
constitutional  amendment  in  the  one 
case,  do  not  we  follow  it  in  the  second? 
Mr  President,  I  shall  leave  the  refine- 
ments of  this  argimient  to  those  who  are 
authorities  on  constitutional  law;  and 
there  are  many  such  In  this  body.  But 
let  me  say  that  I  have  already  asked 
myself  this  question,  not  as  a  lawyer — 
which  I  am  not — but  as  one  Senator  try- 
ing to  do  his  job.  I  have  asked  myself 
this  question  as  one  Senator  who  favored 
strongly  the  route  of  constitutional 
amendment  in  the  case  of  the  poll  tax. 
and  as  one  Senator  who  favors  just  as 
.strongly  the  legislative  route  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  legislation.  The 
ba.sic  reason  for  the  difference  in  ap- 
proach. Mr  President,  is  that  I  see  the 
poll  tax  mea.surc,  in  the  form  In  which 
it  was  offered,  as  involving,  preponder- 
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antly.  Federal -State  powers  in  electoral 
questions,  whereas  I  see  the  literacy  tests 
measure,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  of- 
fered, as  an  issue  invoIvt:ig,  preponder- 
antly, the  constitutional  :ights  question 
of  the  equalization  of  thr  voting  rights 
of  all  citizens. 

In  viewing  the  poll  ta::  primarily  as 
an  electoral  question.  I  ^ras  guided  by 
the  rulings  of  the  Chair,  <'xtending  over 
several  Congresses.     The  Chair  has  con- 
sistently referred  to  the  F'.ules  Commit- 
tee, rather  than  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, bills  calling  for  alwlition  of  the 
poll  tax.    As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Rules 
Committee    has    JurisdicUon    over    bills 
dealing  with  questions  of  the  Federal- 
State  relationship,  insofar  as  they  may 
be  involved  in  electoral  qtestions      Had 
these  bills  for  abolition  a'  the  poll  tax 
been        predominantly        constitutional 
rights  questions,  they  woidd  have  gone 
to  the  Judiciary  Committ<>e.  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  such  measures. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  the  poll 
tax  has  had  the  effect  of  uihibiting  vot- 
ing; and.  as  such,  any  bill  dealing  with 
the  subject  has  the  overtme  of  a  civil 
rights  Issue.     But  bills  ar?  referred  on 
the  basis  of  their  predomi:iant  implica- 
tions.    And  the  predominajit  implication 
of  bUls  to  abolish  the  poll  tox  has  been 
the       Federal -State-elccto.-al       process 
Lot  me  say  that  I  believe  the  Chair  has 
ruled    wisely    in    these    ca.ses,    over    the 
years.     The  poll  Ux  has  not  been,  in  my 
opinion,    primarily    a    question    of    the 
equalization     of     constitutional     rights 
The  poU  tax  lias  been,  at  least,  an  ob- 
jective  prerequisite    for    voting    in    the 
States  where  it  has  appliec;  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  it  has  t>een  adminis- 
tered in  a  generally  non -discriminatory 
fashion  among  citizens  who  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  tax. 

In  view  of  these  realities,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  It  would  have  been  Inadvisable 
for  the  Senate  to  seek  to  intervene  in  a 
State  power  over  electoral  matters  by  an 
ordinary  legislative  act  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
proper  course  in  that  cormcction  was  the 
one  the  Senate  eventually  followed — that 
is.  the  course  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment, for  what  was  involved  was  a  gen- 
eral limitation  on  the  power  of  the 
States  to  deny  the  suffrage  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  mijiit  be  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay  one,  t.wro,  or  three 
dollars  for  the  priceless  right  of  the 
ballot.  This  general  limitation  on  State 
power  is  implicit  in  poll  'ax  abolition. 
It  applies  even  If  the  Stf.tes  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  the  Federal  ballot  at  a 
nominal  price,  and  to  all  comers,  on  a 
completely  nondiscriminatc  ry  basis. 

Ordinary  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  applying  a  gemmil  and  non- 
discriminatory inhibition  on  voting — for 
the  poll  tax  is  clearly  such  an  inhibi- 
tion— was  meritorious  in  purpose.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  ordinary  leg- 
i-lation  to  this  end  would  tiave  gone,  &t 
least,  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  present 
constitutional  powers  of  r,he  Congress. 
And.  Mr.  President,  in  sucli  cases  of  the 
constitutional  twilight  zono,  I  prefer,  as 
an  individual  Senator,  the  route  of  con- 
stitutional certainty.  So,  (ts  an  individ- 
ual Member,  I  supported  lully  the  con- 
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stltutlonal   amendment   to   aboUsh   the 
poU  Ux,  which  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida   [Mr 
Hollahd]. 

But  let  me  make  clear,  Mr.  President 
that  I  did  not  subscribe  then,  and  I  do 
not  subscribe  now,  to  any  theory  that 
the  Senate,  the  Congress,  or  the  Federal 
Government    is    totally    excluded    from 
any   action — other   than   constitutional 
amendment— with  respect  to  poll  taxes. 
If,  for  example,  it  was  clear  that  States 
lodged  in  electoral  ofBcials  wide  discre- 
tion   to   decide    from    what   persons    to 
accept  poll  taxes  and  from  what  persons 
not  to  accept  them  as  a  condition  for 
voting;  if,  for  example.  States  set  capri- 
cious standards  involving  the  cleanliness 
of  the  money  which  would  be  accepted 
in  payment  for  the  right  to  vote;  if,  for 
example,    they    required    payment    by 
check,  rather  than  by  cash;  if.  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  patterns  of  adminis- 
tration in  which  poll  taxes  were  accepted 
when  proffered  by  hands  of  one  color, 
but    were    refused    when    proffered    by 
hands  of  another,  then  the  issue  would 
have  been  drawn  on  entirely  different 
grounds.     The   issue   then   would    have 
been    the    imreasonable    and    arbitrary 
usage  of  poll  taxes  by  States,  in  order 
to  deny  the  vote  to  some  citizens,  but 
not  to  others.    If  that  had  been  the  issue 
rather  than  the  total  alwlition  of  the 
States  power  to  levy  poll  taxes— then. 
Mr.  President,  Congress  would  not  only 
have  had  the  power  to  legislate;  in  my 
opinion,  it  might  well  also  have  had  an 
obligation   to   legislate  under   the    15th 
amendment — an     obligation    which,     if 
ignored  by  the  Congress,  would  be  as- 
sumed by  the  courts  or  by  other  parts 
of  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  Con- 
stitution,  in  as  clear  and  unequivocal 
language  as  any  ever  written,  states : 
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The  right  of  cltlzena  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  I7nlted  States  or  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previoua  condition  of  servitude. 
The  Omgress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

As  With  the  poll  tax,  Mr.  President,  so 
it  is  with  the  issue  which  now  confronts 
us.  As  an  Individual  Senator,  I  would 
have  grave  constitutional  doubts  about 
any  piece  of  legislation  which  would  pur- 
port Ja  abolish  literacy  tests  completely 
In  whatever  State  they  might  exist,  how- 
ever reasonable  they  might  be  and 
however  impartially  they  might  be  ad- 
ministered. 

But  the  measure  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  the  major- 
ity leader  have  introduced  today  does 
not  purport  to  abolish  literacy  tests. 
On  the  contrary,  the  measure  affirms 
by  Implication  the  right  of  the  States 
to  require  such  tests  or  not  to  require 
them,  as  each  State  sees  fit.  But  the 
measure  does  insist  that  if  States  do 
require  such  tests,  then  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  right  and  the  obli- 
gation imder  the  15th  amendment  to 
see  to  it  that  such  tests  are  not  used  in 
a  capricious  or  inequitable  fashion  to 
deny  the  vote,  on  a  subjective  and  dis- 
criminatory basis,  to  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
the  measure  does  not  deal  with  the  fun- 
damental   question    of    the    rights    of 


States  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  voters  on  the  basis  of  a  test  of  their 
literacy.    Rather,  it  deals  with  the  rea- 
sonableness and  impartiality,  as  among 
all   the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
with  which  this  determination  is  made' 
on?i^^  Senate  wiU  recall  that  when  S. 
2750  was  introduced,  there  were  some 
who  insisted  that  the  matter  was  pri- 
marily an  electoral  quesUon  and,  hence 
should  be  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee rather  than  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.   The  Chair,  however,  ruled  that 
the  bill  was  preponderantly  a  civil  rights 
question  which  should  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary    Committee.     The   leadership 
supported  and  the  Senate  upheld  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  in  a  recorded  vote. 

It  would  be  consistent,  Mr.  President 
If  the  Senators  who  opposed  the  leader^ 
ship  and  the  Chair  on  the  question  of 
referral  were  now  also  to  oppose  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  measure  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  primarily  an  electoral 
question  rather  than  a  civil  rights  ques- 
tion.   It  would  be  consistent  if  they  now 
took  the  view  that  the  question  should 
be  re-referred  to  the  Rules  Committee  or 
should   be  reintroduced  as   a  proposed 
constitutional   amendment  for   referral 
to   the   Judiciary   Committee.     I   could 
understand  such  opposition  at  this  time 
from  the  Senators  from  New  York,  for 
example,  or  others  who  from  the  outset 
regarded   the   matter   primarily   as   an 
electoral  question.     But  I  find  it  most 
difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  who 
voted  to  uphold  the  leadership's  inter- 
pretation   and    the   Chair's   referral   of 
S.  2750  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  can 
now  oppose  this  measure  on  the  groxmds 
that   it  is  preponderantly  an  electoral 
question.    The  language  of  this  measure 
and  S.  2750  is  identical.     What  was  not 
preponderantly  an  electoral  measure  a 
little  less  than  90  days  ago  can  hardly 
be  preponderantly  an  electoral  measure 
today. 

The  fact  is  that  S.  2750  was  adjudged 
by  the  Chair  more  than  2  months  ago  to 
be  a  constitutional  rights  measure  and 
the  Senate  upheld  this  judgment.  And 
what  S.  2750  was.  so,  too,  is  the  meas- 
ure now  offered.  I  quote  the  relevant 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  for  it  was  this  ruling 
which  the  Senate  voted  to  uphold: 

The  bill  In  question  proposed  a  substitute 
for  subsection  (b)  of  section  131  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967,  and  In  the  main,  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  subject  or  attempt 
to  subject  any  other  person  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  right  to  vote  In  any  Federal  elec- 
tion, and  defines  the  term  "deprivation  of 
the  right  to  vote." 

The  bill  does  not  confer  upon  a  person 
the  right  to  vote.  That  right  already  exists. 
It  has  for  its  purpose  the  prevention  of  dis- 
criminations against  the  right  of  a  person 
to  vote;  In  other  words,  it  relates  to  the  en- 
forcement of  his  right  to  vota. 

After  a  careful  and  thorough  study  by  the 
Senate  Parliamentarian,  the  Assistant  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  other  parliamentary  author- 
ities, the  Chair  is  Informed  by  all  consulted 
that  under  the  historical  precedents  of  the 
Senate,  bills  dealing  with  civil  rlghta,  civil 
liberties,  court  proceedings,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  have  universally  been  held 
to  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Chair  believes  that  he  should  give  due 
consideration  to   the   precedents   heretofore 
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eatabllshed  and  follow  those  precedenu  un- 
less otherwise  determined  by  the  Senate 
Therefore,  the  Chair  refers  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  would  assume  that  those  who  voted 
to  uphold  the  Chair  on  the  question  of 
referral  were  in  general  agreement  with 
these  observations  of  the  Chair.  It  may 
be.  of  course,  that  some  had  menUl  res- 
ervations, but.  certainly,  few  were  ex- 
pressed. It  may  be  that  some  felt  the 
subject  matter  of  S.  2750  was  properly 
one  for  constitutional  amendment  and 
therefore  should  go  to  the  Judiciary 
Coirmittee  on  that  basis  rather  than  on 
the  grounds  of  its  constitutional  rights 
content. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  for  tlie 
Chair  and  the  Senate  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  referral  on  the  grounds  of 
whether  or  not  a  measure  should  take  the 
form  of  legislation  or  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  be,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  unprecedented.  Certainly, 
the  Senate  is  not  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing itself  on  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality before  the  relevant  com- 
mittee has  examined  the  substance  of  a 
bill.  In  this  connection,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  question  of  constitutionality 
was  certainly  involved  in  the  many  bills 
to  abolish  the  poll  tax.  but  such  bills  were 
referred  without  question  to  the  Rules 
Committee  rather  than  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  would  point  out,  further. 
that  S.  2750  was  referred,  within  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  not  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments but  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue,  as  I  see  it,  as  one 
Senator.  We  are  not  involved,  at  the 
core,  in  a  question  of  Senate  procedure. 
We  are  not  involved,  at  the  core,  in  a 
question  of  constitutional  amendment 
versus  legislation. 

The  heart  of  this  issue  is  equahzation 
of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  access  to  the  fundamental  right 
of  freedom — the  right  to  vote  for  those 
who  govern.  It  is  to  this  question  which 
I  would  hope  the  Senate  will  devote  its 
most  profound  thought.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly arguments  against  the  meas- 
ure offered  by  the  minority  leader  and 
the  majority  leader,  but  I  would  hope 
that  argument  will  he  attuned  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue  in  order  that  it  may 
clarify,  enlighten,  and  help  to  resolve, 
rather  than  lead  the  Senate  into  con- 
fusion and  indecision. 

It  is  for  Senators,  indivTdually.  of 
course,  to  say  what  they  think  on  this 
matter,  as  on  any  other,  or  to  choose  not 
to  say  anything  at  all.  And  it  is  for  the 
Senate,  as  a  whole,  to  delineate  the 
action,  if  any,  which  it  chooses  to  take 
at  this  moment  in  time  as  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  closing  of  the  gap  between 
the  ideals  and  the  practice  of  freedom  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Senators  will  engage  the  Senate  not  in  a 
test  of  Its  endurance,  but  in  a  test  of  its 
enduring  wisdom.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  choose  to  speak,  now, 
with  the  same  breadth  and  depth  which 
have  fashioned  its  finest  moments.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  choose  to 


act  on  the  issue  rather  than  to  avoid 
action.  It  IS  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  to  include  rather  than  to  ex- 
clude lUself  from  the  .shaping  of  an  im- 
portant segment  of  the  pattern  of  free- 
dom for  the  Nation's  tomorrow. 

At  this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read  and  considered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mans- 
field for  him.seli  and  Mr    Dirksen 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
myself,  be  considered  as  read,  because 
Its  conu-nts  are   identical  with  S    2750 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and.  of  cour.se.  I  do  not  object,  just  for 
clarification  in  my  own  mind  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader 

Before  I  do  .so.  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  hiKh  level  c  f  argument  and 
presentation  the  Senator  has  made  with 
respect  to  this  question. 

Does  the  text  of  the  substitute  propose 
in  some  way  to  establish  a  sixth-grade 
education  as  a  line  of  demarcation,  as  a 
proper  literacy  test ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes  It  establLshes 
a  sixth -grade  education  as  an  appropri- 
ate credential  for  meeting  a  literacy  test 
for  voting  purposes. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  am 
wondennH  what  the  Senator  thinks  the 
effect  of  that  mifc;ht  be  in  what  we  call 
the  Indian  country  In  the  State  of 
South  Dakota — as  I  think  is  true  in  the 
State  of  Montana  and  In  the  State  of 
North  Dakota — after  the  Indian  Citiz«"n- 
ship  Act  of  1924  was  signed  by  President 
Coolidwe  the  Indians  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  at  least,  voted  without 
any  encumbrance  whatsoever  and  with- 
out any  requirement  of  a  literacy  test 
Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  proposal 
or  the  substitute  would  suggest  to  .some 
States  which  do  not  now  have  a  sixth- 
grade  education  requirement  as  a  liter- 
acy test  that  they  should  institute  one? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Not  at  all.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  any  State  not 
employing  a  literacy  test 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota  I  would 
certainly  hope  not.  because  .some  of  the 
finest,  best  balanced  minds  I  have  ever 
met  I  have  found  amon«  people,  both 
white  and  Indian.  I  might  say,  who  have 
a  great  deal  of  commonsense  and  whose 
judgment  I  would  as  .soon  be  willing  to 
accept,  on  a  jury  or  in  the  ballot  box, 
as  the  judgment  of  people  who  have 
passed  the  sixth -grade,  or  in  many  cases 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  gone 
far  bt^yond  that  grade,  so  far  a.s  educa- 
tion IS  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  point  out  that  under  the 
amendment  the  sixth -grade  education 
is  a  line  of  demarcation,  by  which  it 
would  be  considered  that  a  per.son  would 
t)e  literate  for  the  purpose  of  voting  m 
States  in  which  literacy  happens  to  bt"  a 
requirement.     A  person  could  t)e  eligible 


if  he  never  went  to  school,  if  he  is  in 
fact  literate 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
known  Indians,  and  perhaps  whites,  who 
have  Identified  their  signatures  with  an 
X.  as  they  might  mark  a  ballot,  but  they 
have  been  people  of  good  judgment  and 
good  intelligence  As  I  have  said,  I 
would  as  soon  have  a  verdict  on  a  mat- 
ter presented  to  a  jury  or  In  the  ballot 
box  given  by  those  persons,  as  to  have  a 
verdict  given  by  some  with  a  great  deal 
of  formal  education. 

Mr.  MANSFIE1J3.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  Since  we  come  from  neighbor- 
ing States,  we  have  somewhat  the  same 
problems  to  face,  and  I  think  we  look  at 
this  problem  in  much  the  same  way. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  should  like  for  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  act  on  the  Senator's 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment.  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr  Mansfield  1  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Illlnola  (Mr. 
DiRK.SEN  1  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following 

That  IS)  Congrefs  finds  that  It  la  easen- 
tliil  to  our  form  of  (government  that  all  qual- 
ified ntlzrn."  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  choice  of  elected  oStclals. 

••(bi  Congress  further  finds  that  the  right 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  should  be  main- 
tained free  from  discrimination  and  other 
corrvipt  Influence 

"  (c  I  Congress  further  finds  that  many  per- 
sons have  been  subjected  to  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  voting  restrictions  on  account 
of  their  race  or  color;  that  literacy  tests  and 
other  performance  examinations  have  been 
used  extensively  to  effect  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable denials  of  the  right  to  vote;  and 
that  existing  statutes  are  inadequate  to  as- 
sure that  all  qualified  persons  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  vote 

■•(di  Congress  further  finds  that  education 
In  the  United  States  Is  such  that  persons 
who  have  completed  six  primary  grades  In  a 
public  school  or  accredited  private  school 
cannot  reasfinably  be  denied  the  franchise 
on  grounds  of  Illiteracy  or  lack  of  sufficient 
education  or  Intelligence  to  exercise  the  pre- 
rogatives of  citizenship 

■le)  Congress  further  finds  that  large 
numbers  of  American  cltlzena  who  are  also 
cltlz.en.s  of  the  several  States  are  deprived 
of  the  right  Ui  vote  by  virtue  of  their  birth 
and  education  In  a  part  of  the  United  States 
In  which  the  Spanish  language  la  commonly 
u.sed.  that  these  citizens  are  well  qualified 
to  exercise  the  franchise;  that  such  Informa- 
tion as  Is  necessary  for  the  Intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise  Is  available  through 
Spanish-language  news  Fources;  that  lack  of 
proficiency  in  the  English  language  provides 
no  reasonable  basis  for  excluding  these  citi- 
zens from  participating  In  the  democratic 
procpfs 

ifi  Under  article  I.  section  4  of  the  Con- 
stl'ution  section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, and  section  2  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment and  Its  p<jwer  to  protect  the  Integrity 
of  the  Federal  electoral  proceaa.  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  provide  against  the  abuse*  which 
llr^^^•ntiy  exist 
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"Sec.  a.  Subsection  (b)  of  aectlon  2004  of 
the  Revised  Statutsa  (42  VS.C.  1971)  la 
amended  to  read  aa  f  allows : 

"  '(b)  Ho  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  othiirwlae,  shall  Intimidate, 
threaten,  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate,' 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  other  person  for  the 
purpose  of  Interfering  with  the  right  of  auch 
person  to  vote  or  to  »ot«  as  he  may  choose 
In  any  Federal  electlcn,  or  subject  or  attempt 
to  subject  any  othei  person  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  right  to  lote  In  any  Federal  elec- 
tion. "Deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote"  shall 
Include  but  shall  net  be  limited  to  (1)  the 
application  to  any  person  of  standards  or 
procedures  more  stringent  than  are  applied 
to  others  similarly  situated  and  (3)  the 
denial  to  any  persoc  otherwise  qualified  by 
law  of  the  right  to  vole  on  account  of  his  per- 
formance in  any  exjimlnatlon,  whether  for 
literacy  or  otherwise,  If  such  other  person  has 
not  been  adjudged  Incompetent  and  has 
completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any 
public  school  or  ao^redlted  private  school 
In  any  Stots  or  teirltory,  the  District  of 
CoJunabla,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rloo. 

Federal   elections"  means  any  general, 

special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In 
part  for  the  purpoee  of  electing  or  selecting 
any  candidate  for  the  oflJce  of  President, 
Vice  President,  presidential  elector.  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Deltgate,  or  Commlseloner 
from  the  territories  or  possessions.' 

"Src  3  If  any  part  or  provision  of  this  Act 
Is  held  Invalid,  all  olher  parts  or  provisions 
shall  remain  In  effect.  If  a  part  or  provision 
of  thU  Act  U  held  Invalid  In  one  or  mors 
of  Its  applications,  th  s  part  or  provision  shall 
remain  In  effect  in  all  other  applications." 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yields  the 
floor  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  tiiat  under  the  terms 
of  the  proposal  any  State  which  has  a 
literacy  test  may  nonetheless  pass  a 
voter  under  that  li  ^racy  test  even  if  he 
has  not  had  a  sixth  grade  education? 
The  only  thins  which  the  proposal  does 
when  a  literacy  t<st  is  impoeed.  Is  to 
provide  that  a  sixt.^  grade  education  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  to  be 
registered  and  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELE'.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  corre<t.  It  in  effect  is  an 
equalizer. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Ttiat  is  exactly  correct. 

I  wish  to  say — walch  was  my  original 
intention  in  asking  the  Senator  to  yield — 
I  have  rarely  heaid  the  Senator  from 
Montana  so  eloquent  on  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  Americans  as  he  was 
today.  Whatever  may  be  our  discussions 
and  arguments  on  the  constitutionality 
and  law — we  have  already  started  that 
in  the  course  of  the  Senator's  fine 
speech — as  the  Senator  know^s,  I  am  one 
of  his  fans.  He  has  been  remarkably 
adept  in  the  fine,  sincere,  and  deeply 
moving  presentation  of  this  problem  he 
has  made  to  the  &)nate  today.  I  con- 
gratulate him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Job- 
dan  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Maits- 
fixld],  for  himself  imd  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  {^resident,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  stated. 


the  pending  amendment  is  identical  to 
S.  2750,  the  bill  introduced  on  an  earlier 
date  by  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er [Mr.  MAifSFinD]  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield  for 
the  purpose,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HIT  J  I.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for  that 
purpose  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

from  Alabama?    The  Chair  hears  none, 

and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caD 

the  roU.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  pending  amendment  before 
the  Senate  is  verbatim  and  ad  literatum 
Senate  bill  2750,  which  was  previously 
Introduced  by  the  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MaksfieldI,  and  the  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [  Mr.  DiRKSEN  ] .  S.  2750  is  a  legis- 
lative proposal  that  can  boast  no  pride 
of  constitutional  ancestry  and  no  hope 
for  honorable  posterity. 

S.  2750  is  a  Justice  Department  found- 
ling dropped  on  the  doorstep  of  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  is  *>eing  asked  to  give 
a  name  and  respectability  to  this  found- 
ling of  other  parentage. 

The  bill  would  destroy  173  years  of 
constitutional  interpretation  and  prac- 
tice. It  directly  violates  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2,  the  17th  amendment  and  the  10th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Under 
the  guise  of  preventing  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination, it  seeks  further  to  invade, 
by  statute  rather  than  by  constitutional 
amendment,  the  power  of  the  States  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  electors. 
S.  2750  cites  th«  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments as  authority  for  this  invasion,  but 
neither  of  these  amendments  grants 
Congress  any  such  authority. 

Article  I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
embodies  an  enduring  principle  of  demo- 
cratic self-government:  that  the  people, 
in  electing  their  representatives,  shall 
also  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  do  the  electing. 

If  the  reasons  for  keeping  authority 
over  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
were  sound  in  1789.  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  they  are  just  as  sound 
today.  For  when  the  Central  Govern- 
ment can  tell  the  people  how  to  choose 
their  representatives,  it  might  soon  tell 
them  which  representatives  to  choose. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  some  of  the 
unconstitutional  and  disruptive  things 
this  pending  amendment  would  do: 

First  The  bill  would  cast  aside  in 
cases  of  alleged  discriminations  our  Na- 
tion's long-established  processes  which 
provide  for  complaint,  defense,  evidence, 
and  Judicial  decision  based  on  facts. 

Second.  It  would  violate  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2.  and  the  17th  amendment  of  the 


Constitution  by  setting  up  voting  quali- 
fications which  under  the  Constitution 
are  expressly  to  be  fixed  by  the  States. 

Third.  It  would  throw  the  Constitu- 
tion into  conflict  with  itself,  for  it  would 
have  section  4  override  section  2  of  arti- 
cle I,  and  it  would  have  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  override  the  17th 
amendment. 

Fourth.  It  would  obscure  the  distinc- 
tion made  in  the  Constitution  between 
the  qualifications  for  electors  to  exer- 
cise their  privUege  to  vote,  and  the  mere 
physical  conditions  imder  which  that 
vote  is  cast. 

Fifth.  It  asks  Congress  to  prejudge 
every  case  that  might  arise  involving 
literacy  voting  tests,  without  regard  for 
the  facts  of  the  individual  case. 

Sixth.  It  would  assert  a  power  for  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  consistenUy  denied, 
even  as  recently  as  1959. 

Seventh.  It  would  open  the  way  for 
judicial  legislating,  which  is  abhorrent 
to  our  American  system  of  government 
and  even  now  is  the  cause  of  bitter  dis- 
agreement among  our  people. 

Eighth.  It  would  create  a  new  Federal 
crime,  for  any  State  official  could  be 
punished  should  he  refuse  to  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  existing  State 
literacy  laws  any  person  who  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  and  has  not  been 
judged  incompetent. 

Ninth.  It  would  create  two  classes  of 
voting  citizenship:  one  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, another  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions which  do  not  concur  with  Federal 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  wamtnA  first  the 
legislative  history  and  then  the  judicial 
history  of  this  matter  before  us. 

At  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  well  aware  of  the  diverse 
State  requirements  and  qualifications 
for  voting. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  it  would  inconvenience  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  yield  for  several  ques- 
tions at  this  point. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  delighted  to  yield  for  questions 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  advocates  of  the  literacy 
test  bill  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  bill  to 
secure  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions for  Illiterate  people  who  possess  all 
the  other  qualifications  for  voting. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  presided  over 
all  the  hearings  and  has  heard  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed 
measure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  coxuiection  with  my 
next  question  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, I  ask  him  to  pay  close  heed  to 
the  crucial  part  of  the  bill  (S.  2750)  as 
I  read  it  to  him. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator 
ask  any  question  he  may  see  fit  to  ask. 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  lay  his  predicate. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  crucial  part  of  the  bill 
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is  not  found  on  lines  11  to  21  of  section 
2,  which  appears  on  page  3  of  the  bill 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  the  follow- 
ing specific  lines,  and  ask  if  those  words 
do  not  constitute  the  heart  of  the  bill 
when  some  nongermane  portions  are 
omitted : 

Deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote  shall 
include — 

Omitting  certain  words — 
the  denial  to  any  person  otherwise  q  uiUfled 
by  law  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
hla  performance  In  any  examlnHtinn.  wheth- 
er for  literacy  or  otherwise.  If  such  other 
person — 

I  am  leaving  out  some  of  the  imniato- 
rial  words — 

haa  completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  of 
any  public  schtwl  or  accredited  private  scho-  1 
in  any  State  or  territory,  the  District,  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  ls  e.xactly 
co.-rect  The  heart  of  the  bill  is  to  be 
found  in  the  language  which  the  Senator 
has  read. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  When  the  le^al  jaruon 
of  the  literacy  test  bill  is  reduced  to 
plain  English  words,  does  it  not  provide 
that,  although  a  State  may  prescribe  a 
literacy  test  as  a  qualification  for  votii)« 
In  all  elections,  and  although  an  appli- 
cant to  register  may  demonstrate  by  his 
own  performance  on  a  literacy  test  that 
he  is  illiterate,  a  State  election  official 
could  not  refuse  to  register  him  becau.se 
of  his  demonstrated  illiteracy  if  the  ap- 
plicant happened  to  have  completed  the 
sixth  grade? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  me  that  Sen- 
ate bill  2750  is  not  a  bill  to  secure  to 
literate  people  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
the  right  to  vote,  but.  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  bill  to  require  State  election  officials  to 
register  for  voting  in  Federal  elections 
illiterate  people  who  have  completed  the 
sixth  grade  of  school 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  bill  under- 
take to  make  States  discriminate  be- 
tween two  different  types  of  illiterate 
people,  namely  illiterate  people  who  have 
not  completed  the  sixth  grade  and  illit- 
erate people  who  have  completed  the 
sixth  grade  "> 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  That  is  exactly  what  the  bill 
would  do 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  a  further  question.  In- 
asmuch as  a  crucial  part  of  the  bill 
clearly  reveals  that  the  only  thing  which 
it  will  do  IS  to  require  the  res,Mstration 
of  illiterate  people  who  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade,  does  it  not  necessarily 
follow  that  all  the  talk  about  it  beinK  a 
bill  to  try  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  literate  people  is  nonsense'' 

Mr  HILL  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
at  all 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
one  or  two  other  questions.  I  will  a.sk 
the  Senator  from  Alabama   if  virtually 


all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  do  not 
have  compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
which  require  children  to  attend  school 
from  about  age  6  to  about  14  or  15  or  16 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  believe  that  practically 
every  State  has  some  such  statute 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  will  a.sk  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  educators  throughout 
the  country  have  not  recognized  that 
there  is  something  of  a  psychological  di.s- 
aster  in  uermitting  children  with  strong 
phy.sical  tx)dies  but  undeveloped  minds 
to  remain  in  classes  which  are  designed 
primarily  for  small  children. 

Mr   HILL.    Tlie  SenaU)r  is  correct 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if.  as  a  result  of  this  fact, 
the  .schools  of  the  country  do  not  have 
the  practice  of  making  what  they  call 
social  promotions,  under  which  they 
promote  through  the  primary  grades  and 
up  to  the  first  year  of  high  school 
phy.sically  large  students  who  have  ac- 
quired no  education  whatever  and  no 
ability  to  read  or  to  write  in  order  to 
avoid  having  6-footers  m  the  first  grade 
along  with  small  children 

Mr  HILL  Ye-s.  uikmg  into  accuunt 
the  bad  psychological  effect  the  presence 
of  .such  a  large  child  would  have  on  the 
rest  of  the  cla^s,  and  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  morale  and  the  esprit  dc  corps 
and  on  the  whole  spirit  of  that  cla.-.s 

Mr  ERVIN  I  will  iusk  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if.  in  consequence  of 
these  things,  educators  who  are  informed 
do  not  now  agree  that  the  completion  of 
a  primary  grade  does  not  furni.sh  any 
insurance  that  the  per^tni  who  has  al- 
legedly completed  the  primary  grade  has 
the  Ciipacity  to  either  read  or  write 

Mr  HILL  I  believe  all  the  author- 
ities would  confirm  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  said     The  Senator  is  exactly  correct 

Mr    ERVIN      I  thank  the  S<'nator 

Mr  HILL  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  questions 

Mr  President,  the  Pounding  Pathers 
knew  that  the  States  were  jealous  of 
their  rights  to  set  the  qualifications  for 
voting,  and  that  the  States  had  no  in- 
tention of  yielding  their  powers  on  this 
subject  to  the  National  Government 
Indeed,  had  the  Constitution  providetl 
otherwise,  there  ls  no  question  that  the 
Con.-^titution  would  never  have  come  into 
being,  because  it  would  never  have  been 
ratified 

Tliat  is  why,  Mr.  President,  in  the  very 
beginning,  article  I.  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  vested  in  the  State  govern- 
ments the  power  of  fixing  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters.  This  section  provides 
as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives — 

That  is.  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives 
of   the  Congress  of  the  United  States — ■ 

sii.ii;  be  Ci^niposed  of  Members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
.Suites,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall 
h.ive  the  qualifications  retjuislte  for  electi>rs 
of  the  most  numeruus  branch  of  the  State 
legislature 

How  could  any  language  b€'  clearer'' 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  the  language  :n  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution 


The  Chair  will  recall  that  the  17th 
amendment  provides  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  and  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  that  amendment,  which 
contains  identical  language,  the  same 
would  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  No  language 
could  make  it  more  explicit.  The  en- 
tire matter  of  the  qualification  of  the 
voters  is  left  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  States.  Whomever 
the  State  designates  as  Its  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  its  legis- 
lature shall  be  the  constitutional  elec- 
tors of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  pursuant  to  the  17th  amendment. 
shall  be  the  electors  for  the  election  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  line  22,  on  page  2  of 
the  bill,  S  2750,  recites  that  under  arti- 
cle I.  section  4  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress  has  authority  to  enact  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  Let  us  turn 
for  a  moment  to  that  section  of  the 
Constitution.     It  reads: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  SenaUars  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof,  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  U)  the  places  of  chcxjs- 
liig  Senators 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  the  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof 
The  times,  places,  and  manner;  "but 
the  Congre.ss  may  at  any  time  make  or 
alt<'r  such  regulations  "  What  are  the 
regulations  that  Congress  may  make  or 
alter''  Clearly,  the  times,  places,  and 
manner,  and  nothing  else:  the  time 
when  and  the  places  where  the  elections 
shall  take  place  This  is  clear  and 
unmistakable 

Surely,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  Import  of  the  term  "manner." 
Such  a  word  cannot  relate  to  the  quali- 
fication of  electors  The  qualification  of 
electors,  in  the  first  place,  is  set  out  spe- 
cifically, dir'Hrtly,  and  explicitly  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I  The  word  "manner" 
does  not  go  to  the  qualification  of  elec- 
tors It  goes  to  the  question  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  election  shall  be  held, 
and  in  what  manner  the  election  ma- 
chinery shall  be  set  up  and  the  time  and 
place  for  the  election.  This  section  can 
give  no  comfort  to  those  who  claim  that 
in  some  way  it  authorl2^s  Congress  to 
pass  this  bill  and  prescribe  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  for  voters. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  HILL      I  yield 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  S<'nator  if  it  is  not  true  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  express  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  grants  to  the  States  the 
power  to  prescribe  qualifications  of  the 
electors,  the  lOtli  amendment,  with  re- 
sixK't  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  would  protect  the  rights  of 
States  in  determining  the  qualifications 
of  voters  if  there  were  not  any  other  ex- 
pression whattner  in  the  Constitution  on 
that  subject' 

Mr   HILL      The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  RUSSELL  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  put  the  10th  amendment 
Into  cold  storage,  so  to  speak.     As  the 
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Senator  well  knows,  when  we  get  into 
certain  areas,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  proposed  legislation,  of  late. 
there  has  been  a  trend  toward  centraliza- 
tion. 

The  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  the  bulwark  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  without  the  assurance  it 
would  be  proposed  and  adopted  the 
original  Constitution  would  never  have 
been  ratified. 

By  its  own  terms,  it  protects  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  prescribe  the  qualiflca- 
tions  of  voters.  The  10th  amendment 
reads; 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 

States  by   the   Conxtltution,   nor  prohibited 

by    It  to    the    States,    are    reserved    to    the 

States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  is  there 
anything  which  delegates  to  the  United 
States  any  power  whatever  except  that 
just  read  by  the  Senator,  which  is  with 
respect  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
hibits the  prescribing  of  qualifications 
by  the  States:  on  the  contrary,  the 
States  are  given  the  widest  leeway  and 
freedom  to  prescribe  qualifications  under 
article  I,  section  2.  and  then  in  the 
17th  amendment. 

So  the  right  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  is  also  vested  in  the 
States  under  the  lOLh  amendment,  which 
many  persons  would  like  to  get  rid  of. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  still  in  the  Constitu- 
tion; it  has  not  been  repealed.  It  has 
been  disregarded  and  pummeled  oy  the 
courts  and  by  the  Executive,  and  kicked 
occasionally  by  Congress;  but  it  is  still  in 
the  Constitution,  and  that  right  is  re- 
served to  the  rtates,  respectively,  or  to 
the  people.  The  portion  I  have  quoted 
specifically  is  set  forth  in  the  10th 
amendment. 

Will  the  Senator  be  so  good  as  to  point 
out  to  those  who  rely  on  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  deal  with  this  subject  as  a 
basis  for  the  proposed  legislation  that 
that  amendment  has  nothinp  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question?  It  does  not 
even  remotely  touch  it  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  fashion  If  it  had  been  thought  that 
it  did,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not 
believe  tht»t  when  the  17th  amendment 
WEis  adopted,  the  same  provision  which 
was  included  in  the  15th  amendment — 
and  those  /ho  voted  on  the  17th  amend- 
ment were  aware  of  the  debates  on  the 
15th— if  it  had  been  thought  that  it 
dealt  with  a  hindrance  to  electors  in  the 
States,  would  have  been  placed  in  the 
1 7th  amendment? 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  15th  amend- 
ment has  anything  to  do  with  the  pre- 
scribing of  voting  rights,  so  far  as  those 
qualifications  do  not  by  law  disqualify 
any  person  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  absolutely  correct.  I  thank  him 
for  the  questions  which  he  has  addressed 
to  me.  A  little  earlier  in  my  remarks 
I  had  referred  to  the  10th  amendment, 
which  provides  that  only  those  powers 
which  were  not  delegated  by  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government  should  be  ab- 
.solutely  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people.    That  was  the  purpose  of  plac- 


ing the  10th  amendment  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  receive  unanimous  acclaim 
when  It  was  submitted  to  the  States. 
Some  considerable  questions  were  raised 
and  among  them  was  the  question 
whether  the  States  had  delegated  too 
much  of  their  power  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  two  of  the 
greatest  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
Patrick  Henry,  whose  eloquence  lit  the 
fires  of  the  Revolution,  and  George  Ma- 
son, who  was  the  author  of  the  Virginia 
Bills  of  Rights,  were  among  the  out- 
standing objectors. 

Incidentally,  it  was  Woodrow  Wilson 
who  said  that  he  would  rather  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights 
than  of  any  other  docimient  peimed  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

Patrick  Henry  and  George  Mason  were 
opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution because  they  were  fearful  that 
perhaps  the  State  had  given  away  some 
powers  which  they  should  not  have 
given  away,  or  that  the  Constitution 
might  in  some  way  be  seized  upon  to 
take  away  from  the  States  powers  which 
the  States  had  never  intended  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ask  the  question  I 
have  in  mind.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  was  called  from  the  Chamber,  so  tJfcr- 
haps  the  Senator  may  hav6"^touched~on 
this  subject.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
question  of  the  qualifications  of  voters 
was  specifically  discussed  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Delaware,  and  other 
States  which  were  slow  to  ratify  the 
Constitution,  and  that  they  were  as- 
sured in  every  instance  by  those  who 
had  permed  the  Constitution  and  had  af- 
fixed their  signatures  to  it  that  they  had 
undertaken  to  make  it  so  clear  that  even 
a  wayfaring  man  who  w&s  a  fool  could 
see,  that  the  right  to  say  who  should  or 
should  not  vote  was  reserved  solely  to 
the  States? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  A  reading  of  the  notes  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1787  would  show  how  jealous 
the  delegates  were;  how  many  questions 
were  asked  about  this  very  subject;  and 
how  careful  the  delegates  were  to  make 
certain  that  powers  were  not  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  which  would 
in  any  way  take  from  the  States  the 
power  of  prescribing  the  qualifications 
for  the  electors  and  qualifications  for 
the  voters. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  well 
said,  after  the  Constitution  had  been 
written,  it  did  not  have  binding  effect 
until  it  was  ratified  by  at  least  nine 
States.  Each  State  held  a  convention. 
It  was  necessary  to  hold  a  convention 
to  determine  whether  the  particular 
State  would  ratify  the  Constitution. 

If  one  will  study  the  notes  of  the 
State  c<Hiventions,  he  will  find  that  there 
was  no  question  raised  so  seriously  or 
which  was  of  so  much  import  or  empha- 
sis as  the  very  question  as  to  whether 
the  fixing  of  qualifications  of  electors 
was  left  entirely  to  the  several  States. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  the  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Phila- 


delphia in  1787  and  the  delegates  to  the 
State  conventions  had  not  been  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  fixing  of  qualifi- 
cations was  left  to  the  States,  there 
would  have  been  no  Constitution;  we 
would  have  no  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  not  that  a  clear 
manifestation  of  the  great  wisdom  and 
prescience  of  those  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution, in  that  their  experience,  their 
knowledge  of  history,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  frailties  of  hiunan  nature  en- 
abled them  to  know  that  the  rights  of 
man  in  this  country,  so  far  as  voting 
power  and  the  right  to  control  the  count- 
ing of  votes  and  the  prescribing  of  qual- 
ifications, was  broken  down  into  seg- 
ments? Does  not  the  Senator  know 
that  more  dictators  have  ridden  into 
power  and  more  governments  have  been 
centralized,  with  the  resulting  loss  of 
liberties  of  the  people,  through  the  abil- 
ity to  have  complete  control  of  the  bal- 
lot box?  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  this  bill,  in  common  with  all  the 
others  which  are  brought  forward  with 
the  tacit  admission  that  they  are  uncon- 
stitutional, but  that  they  are  needed  so 
badly  that  they  ought  to  be  passed  any- 
how, can  eventually  lead,  step  by  step,  to 
a  voting  system  in  this  country  whereby 
all  the  ballot  boxes  will  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington and  all  the  votes  will  be  counted 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  if 
that  sad  day  ever  comes,  it  will  mean 
that  the  light  of  liberty  in  this  coimtry 
will  have  a  very  short  time  to  bum, 
because  certainly  the  party  in  power, 
always  with  the  pretense  and  with  the 
belief  that  it  is  acting  In  the  general 
welfare,  will  perpetuate  itself  in  office, 
and  eventually  we  will  have  in  the  United 
States  a  man  on  horseback,  the  very 
thing  which  the  Foimding  Fathers  strove 
so  hard  to  prevent  when  they  wrote  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Founding  Fathers 
were  students  of  history,  students  of  hu- 
man nature,  students  of  goverimient. 
They  understood  exactly  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has 
stated  this  afternoon.  Once  the  door  is 
opened  and  an  invitation  extended  for 
the  Central  Goverrmient  to  enter  and 
take  over  the  ballot  boxes,  what  will 
happen?  The  government  will  be  moved 
from  back  at  the  grassroots,  from  back 
at  the  crossroads,  from  little  towns  and 
communities,  to  the  centralized  Govern- 
ment in  Washington.  The  Senator  is  so 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  many  persons  are  in  positions 
of  power  in  the  United  States  today  who 
honestly  believe  that  every  facet  of  life 
should  be  dictated  by  an  all-powerful 
bureaucracy  in  the  city  of  Washington? 
Mr.  HILL.  There  are  those  who  hold 
to  that  belief.  If  that  day  comes,  then 
our  dual  form  of  government,  our  Grov- 
ernment  of,  by,  and  for  the  people,  will 
all  have  been  transferred  to  Washington. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  his  statement  about  the 
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15th  amendment.  A  little  further  in  my 
remarks,  I  intend  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  15th  amendment  and  its  his- 
tory, and  shall  quote  from  some  of  the 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  Senate, 
showing  that  there  was  no  intent,  pur- 
pose, or  idea,  or  thought  that  the  15th 
amendment  should  be  used  in  any  way 
as  a  basis  for  any  such  legislation  as  is 
now  proposed  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  Member  of  this 
body  has  displayed  a  greater  diligence, 
energy,  and  erudition  in  pointing  out  the 
fallacies  and  dangers  which  lie  in  legis- 
lation of  the  type  which  is  now  proposed 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
always  feel  better  when  he  has  the  floor, 
for  I  know  how  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely he  covers  the  subject  and  the 
complete  dedication  with  which  he  acts 
to  preserve  our  dual  form  of  govern- 
ment— an  indestructible  union  of  m- 
destructlble  States. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  most  generous  and  kind  remarks.  I 
know  of  no  one  whom  I  would  rather 
have  make  such  a  statement,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  is  our 
leader  in  this  cause;  and  surely  no  cause 
ever  had  a  more  indefatigable  or  more 
dedicated  or  abler  or  more  inspiring 
leader  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.     I  thank  my  friend 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  embodiment  of  Senate  bill 
2750.  would  have  Congress  say  to  all  the 
States  that  any  person  in  a  State  who 
has  not  been  adjudged  mentally  incom- 
petent and  who  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  will  be  qualified  to  vote  in  any 
Federal  election,  regardless  of  whether 
that  person  has  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  n'omerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

However,  this  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  requirements  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  electors  in  Federal  elections 
In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  legislatures. 

As  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  it  has  been  said  by 
some  that  the  15th  amendment  grants 
to  Congress  the  power  to  pa,ss  the  pend- 
ing measure,  and  thus  proscribed  a  Fed- 
eral literacy  standard.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  many  who  support  this  pro- 
posal that,  by  authority  of  the  loth 
amendment.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  administering 
literacy  tests  to  citizens  who  have  com- 
pleted six  grades  of  school. 

In  an  editorial  published  on  March  22 
of  this  year  the  New  York  Times  seemed 
to  sum  up  the  position  of  the  proponents 
of  this  measure.  The  Times  took  the 
position  that  the  15th  amendment  grants 
to  Congre.ss  authority  to  pass  the  literacy 
test  bill.  After  stating  that  the  six 
members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
unanimously  proposed  that  Congress  de- 
clare all  persons  with  six  grades  of 
schooling  to  be  literate  for  voting  pur- 
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poses, 
follows: 

Congreaa  consatuUoiial  power  to  uUe  such 
a  step  seems  clezir  Tiie  15th  azneiidinent 
bans  racLil  dlscrlmln.-.tlori  In  v.itlng  and  au- 
thorlzpd  Cnnt,'r*«s  to  enforce  the  command 
by  "appniprliite"  letflslntl.m  The  prf'p<wed 
statute  w  vild  :.  ^t  ar.r.ul  the  StAte«  r.^jhu 
to  m,ike  literacy  .1  qual.flcatlon  for  v  .Ung  It 
would  simply  recoKiilne  that  all  expert*  con- 
sider such  gr.iduiites  to  be  literate,  and  It 
would  find  ytate  action  to  the  contrary  rnotl- 
viiteci  by  an  Intention  to  discriminate  on 
racial  grounds 

Of  course,  neither  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  which  I  have  just  quoted,  nor 
the  proponents  of  thi.s  measure,  have 
cited  thfir  speciric  authority  or  demon- 
strated in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
constitutional  law  how  the  pending  pro- 
posal comes  within  the  power  cranted  to 
Congress  by  the  ISth  amendment  It  is 
simple  t-nouL'h  to  say  that  the  15lh 
amendment  bans  racial  di.scrimination 
m  voting  and  that  it  authorizes  Congre.ss 
to  enforce  the  command  by  appropriate 
legislation.  It  us  simple  enough  for  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  to  de.srribe  this  meas- 
ure as  appropriate  leci.>'.at:<>n.  That  is 
the  question  I.^  it  appropriate  legisla- 
tion"' 

The  qiu-stion  of  whether  thi.s  bill  could 
be  con-strued  as  appropriate  leirlslation  to 
enforce  the  provi.'~ions  of  the  15th 
amendment  is  crucial  to  tins  debate  It 
brings  into  question  the  operation,  the 
intended  effect,  and  the  sroj>e  of  the  l,Sth 
amendment  To  ascertain  the  intended 
meanins<  of  the  15th  amendm'nt,  it  is 
necessary  to  s'o  back  to  the  pr(X'ee<hnt's 
and  the  debates  in  the  Congress  durinsr 
the  1860s,  at  the  time  wh»'n  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendmeru  and  the  15ih 
amendment  were  proposed  and  pas.sed  by 
Congre.ss  and  were  submitted  to  the 
States,  for  ratification  Both  of  the.sr 
provisions,  as  we  kno-*-,  were  the  outcome 
of  the  drive  for  a  suffrace  amendment 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  War  Between  the  States,  when  the 
so-called  loyalists  or  unionists  were  in 
absolute,  unbridled  control  of  the  Con- 
k'ress  of  the  United  States,  bei^inning  ap- 
proximately in  1866,  there  b<'gan  a 
strong  drive  to  enfranchise  the  freed 
Nesro  slaves  in  the  South  But  the  drive 
.soon  encountered  .severe  difficulties  The 
people  of  the  North  were  quite  willm^'^ 
indeed,  they  were  more  than  anxiou.s — 
to  have  the  recently  freed  and  largely  il- 
literate slaves  of  the  South  vote  m  St.ite 
and  Federal  elections  However,  when 
It  Clime  to  the  matter  of  who  could  vote 
and  wh.o  sliould  tx^  qualifitxl  to  vote  in 
the  Northern  States,  tliat  was  entirely  a 
different  question,  a  horse  of  a  different 
color  It  was  soon  found  that,  under  the 
Constitution.  Con.;ress  did  not  liave  the 
power  to  enfranchise  anyone 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  perceived  that 
a  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion could  not  be  limited  to  the  Confed- 
erate States,  that  such  an  amendment 
would  also  apply  to  the  Northern  States. 
This  was  something'  they  did  not  want — 
Indeed,  it  was  .something  they  would  not 
tolerate  In  fact,  this  is  the  obstacle 
that  took  the  st^-am  out  of  the  drive  to 
enfranchise  the  some  4  million  .southern 


Ne.;roes,  who  had  been  freed  as  a  result 
of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

For  example,  on  January  23,  1868,  Sen- 
ator Henderson  Introduced  a  Joint  reso- 
lution—Senate Resolution  23 — propos- 
HK  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
This  proposed  amendment  was  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion     It  provided  as  follows: 

No  .'^tate  in  prescribing  the  quallflcationa 
requisite  for  electors  therein,  shall  dlscrlml- 
w.xif  lU'.d!!.-'.  any  pcrvui  on  a^'oount  of  cwlor 
<  >r  race 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion which  Is  not  to  be  remembered  as  a 
timid  group,  reported  to  the  Congress,  In 
House  Rep<jrt  No  30.  39th  Congress,  1st 
.ses.sion,  pa;,'e  xiil,  1866,  as  follows: 

Doubts  were  entertained  whether  Congress 
had  p<jwer  even  under  the  amended  Con- 
sul ution,  to  prescribe  the  quall&c«Uuna  of 
\oier8  in  a  hiatc,  or  could  act  directly  on 
the  nubjfct  It  W.L8  doubtful.  In  the  opinion 
.f  yn-.ir  committee  whether  the  States  would 
consent  to  surrender  a  power  they  had  al- 
ways eierclsed.  and  to  which  they  were 
attached  , 

Note  U^at  even  In  186C.  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  the  meml)ers 
of  which  certainly  wanted  to  do  every- 
thing they  could  to  enfranchise  the 
.southern  Negroes,  was  doubtful  whether 
under  an  amendment  Congress  could 
pre.vcribe  the  qualifications  for  voters. 
Thus  committee  stated— and  I  quote 
aKain: 

It  WIS  di  ublful.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
coir.mlttee,  vkf.elher  the  Slates  would  con- 
.sfiit  t4)  Riirreiid'-r  a  p<iwer  they  had  always 
exerr  ised    and  Ui  which  tJiey  were  attached 

The  report  continued: 

hi   the    best,    if    not    tiie    only    tnetiiod    of 

surmounting  the  dlfTlculty,  and  as  eminently 
Just  and  proj>er  In  Itself,  your  committee 
came  to  the  conclu-slon  that  political  power 
should  be  jKi»6es.se<l  In  all  the  Statea  exactly 
In  pr  porti  n  a.s  the  rl«ht  of  aufTrage  ahould 
be  K'"'ted  wlthcAit  dl.stlnctlon  of  color  or 
rate  This  It  wa*  thuuvTht  wtjUld  leave  the 
whole  question  with  the  people  of  each 
.Sute.  h'.ldinK  "Ut  to  all  the  advanln«e  of 
Increased  political  power  as  an  Inducement 
to  allow  all  to  participate  In  Ita  exercise 
Such  a  provision  would  be  In  lt«  n.Lture 
gentle  and  pt-r.-^uaslve.  and  would  lead.  It 
was  hoped,  at  no  dustant  day,  to  an  equal 
partlripaii(jn  of  all.  without  distinction.  In 
all  rights  (uid  prtvile,gea  of  cltlzcnahlp,  thua 
afTordlng  a  full  aiid  adequate  protection  to 
all  clitsses  (jf  citizens,  since  all  would  have, 
through  the  bnl'.ut  box,  the  p>ower  of  aelf- 
prolectlon 

In  other  words,  the  Committee  on  Re- 
construction made  it  very  clear  in  its 
rep<jrt  Uiat  they  did  not  tiiink  the  States 
were  goini<  to  surrender  their  right  to 
fix  qualuications  for  their  voters. 
Therefore,  they  recommended  to  the 
Senate  what  we  now  know  as  the  14th 
amendment,  whereby  if  certain  citizens 
did  not  vote,  the  repre.sentatlon  of  that 
State  in  tlic  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  reduced.  They  did  not  go  to 
the  question  of  qualifications;  they 
merely  said  that  in  counting  the  number 
of  people  who  would  be  represented, 
some  would  be  counted  and  some  would 
not  be. 

This  recommendation  of  Uie  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  eventually 
became   section   2   of   the    14th   amend- 
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ment.  The  14th  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  Congress  on  June  13,  1866, 
when  It  passed  the  House,  having  previ- 
ously passed  the  Senate  on  June  8.  I 
will  review  some  of  the  proceedings  In 
the  Congress  at  that  time,  during  1866, 
concerning  the  drive  for  a  suffrage 
amendment. 

On  January  22.  1866,  Representative 
Conkling,  of  New  York,  made  this  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

The  second  plan  mentioned,  the  proposi- 
tion to  prohibit  States  from  denying  clvU 
or  political  rights  to  any  class  of  persons, 
encounters  a  great  objection  on  the  thresh- 
old. It  trenches  upon  the  principle  of  ex- 
isting local  sovereignty.  It  denies  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States  the  right  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  affairs  In  their  own  way.  It 
takes  away  a  right  which  has  been  always 
supposed  to  Inhere  In  the  States  and  trans- 
fers It  to  the  General  Oovernment.  It  med- 
dles with  a  right  reserved  to  the  States  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  to  which 
they  will  long  cling  before  they  surrender  It. 
No  matter  whether  the  Innovation  be  at- 
tempted In  behalf  of  the  Negro  race  or  any 
other  race.  It  Is  confronted  b;  the  genius  of 
our  Institutions.  But  more  than  tMs.  The 
Northern  States,  most  of  them,  do  not  per- 
mit Negroes  to  vote. 

That  was  the  great  Mr.  ConUlng,  later 
a  Senator  from  New  York,  speaking. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HHJL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
construction, which  recommended  the 
14th  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  wlU 
recall  that  a  very  distinguished  member 
from  Michigan  named  Howard  was  a 
member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  was  going  to 
quote  from  Senator  Howard.  If  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  a  good  refer- 
ence to  what  Mr.  Howard  said,  I  am 
happy  to  let  him  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Did  not  Senator 
Howard  say  this,  as  did  many  other 
Senators : 

As  many  of  the  Senators  well  know,  I 
served  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction, who  reported  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  object 
of  that  amendment.  It  was  discussed  at 
great  length  before  the  committee,  and  by 
the  committee,  as  well  as  In  the  Senate; 
and  I  feel  constrained  to  say  here  now  that 
thu  Is  the  first  time  It  ever  occurred  to 
me  that  the  right  to  vote  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  14th  article.  I  think  such  a  con- 
strvictlon  cannot  be  maintained.  No  such 
thing  was  contemplated  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  amend- 
ment: and  If  I  recollect  rightly,  nothing  to 
that  effect  was  said  In  debate  In  the  Senate 
when  It  was  on  Its  passage. 

Did  not  Senator  Howard  continue  to 
say: 

The  construction  which  Is  now  sought  to 
be  put  upon  the  fVrst  section  of  this  14th 
article.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  plainly  and  flatly 
contradicted  by  what  follows  In  the  second 
section  of  the  same  article.    After  declaring 


In  the  first  section  that  "all  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 
they  reside":  and  after  declaring  that  "no 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States":  the  second 
section  goes  on  to  say:  "But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Representatives  In  Congress, 
the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  tbe  mombers  of  the  legislature  thereof. 
Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  such  State,"  etc. 

And  did  not  Senator  Howard  add : 

These  are  plainly  and  In  the  clearest  pos- 
sible terms  [words]  recognizing  the  right  of 
each  State  to  regulate  the  suffrage  and  to 
Impart  or  to  declare  the  necessary  qusJifl- 
catlons  '-[^jji 

And  so  fofth.  Is  that  not  what  Sena- 
tor Howard  yaid? 

Mr.  HILL.«rmie  Senator  is  absolutely 
right.  I  thaflK'  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia forreadmg  the  words  of  Senator 
Howard. ,  "niose  words  were  spoken  on 
the  floor  bf  the  Senate  by  a  Member  of 
the  Seniate,  making  clear,  definite,  and 
explicit  just  what  the  words  of  the  14th 
amendment  meant. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  those  were 
words  uttered  by  a  man  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  that  framed  the 
language. 

Mr.  HILL.  Senator  Howard  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  wrote  the 
14th  amendment,  and  he  knew  exactly 
what  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
and  what  the  amendment  was  supposed 
to  do.  We  could  have  no  better  witness 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment than  the  words  of  Senator  Howard, 
of  the  drafting  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Are  we  not  told 
on  this  floor  by  advocates  of  the  hteracy 
test  bill  that  James  Madison  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton — who  helped  draft  the 
Constitution,  including  section  2  of  arti- 
cle I.  and  who  wrote  repeatedly  In  the 
Federalist  Papers  that  this  section  clearly 
reserved  to  the  States  the  right  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters — did  not  know 
what  they  were  talking  about? 

Mr.  HILL.     That  Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  they  say  section  4  of  article  I,  re- 
lating to  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
■holding  elections,  repeals  section  2  of  the 
same  article,  they  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  greatest  group  of  statesmen  who 
ever  lived? 

Mr.  HILL.  Only  a  few  lines  down 
from  section  2  of  article  I,  they  wrote 
section  4  of  article  I. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  shows  what 
was  done  by  those  who  considered  the 
matter,  and  makes  it  clear  that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  legislate  In  this  fleld. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  know  that  James 
Madison  made  such  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  writing  of  the  Constitution 
that  he  has  been  known  In  our  history 
as  the  father  of  the  Constitution.  Who 
better  knows  what  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  had  in  mind?  Who  better 
knows  what  they  intended,  and  the  pur- 
pose and  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, than  James  Madison  himself? 


We  also  know  of  the  contributions 
made  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  Whereas 
some  of  his  ideas  were  rejected,  many 
were  adopted,  and  we  know  he  made 
many  contributions  to  the  Constitution, 
that  he  had  a  magnificent,  analytical 
mind,  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
doing,  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
writing,  and  knew  exactly  what  the 
Constitution  meant. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  Hamilton  wanted  to  put  a  property 
test  in  the  Constitution  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voters  but  that  he  and  other 
delegates  refrained  from  doing  so  for 
fear  that  the  Constitution  would  not  be 
ratified  by  the  States? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  He  said 
that  had  the  Constitutional  Convention 
tried  to  do  ansrthing  about  prescribing 
the  qualifications  of  voters  other  than 
what  they  did.  namely,  leave  the  fixing 
of  the  qualifications  wholly  and  entirely 
and  solely  to  the  States,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  not  have  been  ratified. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  It  not  true  that 
Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  re- 
ferred to  the  power  to  determine  voter 
qualifications  as  one  of  "the  very  tender 
issues"  at  stake  in  the  framing  and  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROBEKTSON.  For  these  dele- 
gates it  was  the  right  of  each  sovereign 
State  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  its 
electors. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  was  nothing  more 
fundamental.  The  debates,  all  of  Madi- 
son's notes,  and  the  other  notes  on  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1787  and 
on  the  State  conventions,  the  members 
of  which  cune  together  to  ratify  the 
Constitution,  contained  nothing  more 
fundamental,  in  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates, than  the  fact  that  they  wished 
to  be  sure  of  safeguarding  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  fix  qualifications  of 
voters.  There  was  nothing  they  were 
more  jealous  of  or  more  careful  about 
than  the  matter  of  leaving  it  entirely 
to  the  States  to  fix  the  qualifications  of 
voters. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madison,  Hamil- 
ton, and  others  made  it  crystal  clear 
what  section  2  of  article  I  meant;  the 
Reconstruction  Congress  verified  that 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  gave  the 
Federal  Government  no  power  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  voters;  and, 
finally  the  identical  language  of  article 
I,  section  2  regarding  voter  qualifications 
is  repeated  in  the  17th  amendJient.  Is 
it  not  true,  however,  that  the  sponsors 
o'  S.  2750,  in  spite  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  contrary,  say,  "It  just  ain't 
so?" 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  i)eopIe.  speaking  through  their  legis- 
latures in  the  States.  reafiOrmed  and 
ratified  again  in  1913,  through  the  17th 
amendment,  the  principle  that  the  fixing 
of  the  qualifications  of  voters  should  be 
reserved  to  the  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  a  question. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
preface  to  the  question,  I  should  like  to 
invite  the  special  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  to  the  place  in  the 
Constitution  that  we  find  clause  1.  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  thought  this  matter  was  so 
Important  that  they  settled  it  within  the 
first  50  words  of  the  Constitution  itself— 
as  shown  in  the  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion I  have  before  me.  in  less  than  the 
first  8  lines? 

Mr.  HTT.T.     The  distinguished  Senator 

is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  made  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  settled  it  on  the  very 
first  page,  after  the  preamble,  m  the 
first  few  lines. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  where  i.s  lo- 
cated the  provision: 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requUlte  for  electors  of  the 
meet  numeroiLS  branch  of  the  State  Icgis- 
lattire. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
is  not  true  that  the  Congress  has  no 
power  whatsoever  to  enact  a  law  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  electors  who 
are  to  be  qualified  to  vote  under  State 
law. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  the  Consti- 
tution plainly  provide  that  such  per- 
sons must  be  qualified  under  State  laws 
in  order  to  vote  for  Memt)ers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.    HILL.      No    language    could    be 
clearer,  no  language  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit, no  language  could  be  more  spe- 
cific than  the  language  which  provide.s 
as  the  Senator  so  well  stated  : 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  h.ive  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electfjrs  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  St.ite  legis- 
lature 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  question  i.s  a  pref- 
ace for  another  question  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator.  Should  the  proposal  ac- 
tually be  enacted  by  the  Congress,  signed 
by  the  President,  and  upheld  by  the 
courts — which  God  forbid — how  could 
the  proposed  law  live  within  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
world  to  reconcile  the  amendment  with 
the  plain  and  clear  language  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  One 
cannot  reconcile  them. 

Mr  STENNIS.  In  other  word.s.  if  we 
read  the  proposal  Ln  we  must  read  the 
Constitution  out;  is  that  a  fair  way  to 
express  if 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  exactly  correct 
The  Constitution  would  go  out.  We 
must  remember  that  if  the  literacy  test 
provision  supersedes  the  Constitution  it 
will  open  the  door  and  will  extend  an 
invitation  to  eliminate  other  provisions 
from  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  heard  it  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  the  past  few  days,  in- 
cluding today,  that  at  this  juncture  in 
American  history,  after  many  years, 
there  is  a  movement  in  the  Congress  to 


change  the  time-proven,  honored  and 
respected  provision  of  our  constitutional 
government.'  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  Ls  primarily  an  effort  to  at- 
tract minority  votes,  with  the  political 
overtones  of  such  a  movement,  particu- 
larly in  an  election  year''  Is  that  not 
the  hard  ti-uth'' 

Mr.  HILL..  There  Ls  no  question  about 
it.     It  is  absoluU'ly  the  hard  truth. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  pre- 
viously said,  the  proposal  is  a  foundling. 
It  has'  no  legitimate  parentage  Clearly 
It  could  not  be  conceived  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States.  It  is 
motivated  by  politics,  of  course  The 
political  motivation  brums  the  proix»secl 
measure  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  STENNIS  If  that  does  happen, 
yield  furher,  I  have  one  more  que.stion 
Is  not  the  question  whether  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  as  a  true  guideline, 
or  whether  we  shall  let  it  sway  with  the 
winds  and  with  the  times,  writing  cut 
Its  meaiur.4  and  writing  m  new  inter- 
pretations on  the  legislative  noor'.'  Is 
that  not  what  we  are  asked  to  do  ' 

Mr.  HILL.     The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  that  doe.  happen. 
Will  we  any  lont^er  have  a  real  written 
ConstituMon  as  we  have  under. Nttwjd  if^ 
Does  the  Senator  agree  uitii  me  ' 

Mr.  HIIJ.  We  shall  no  loni;er  be  able 
to  say.  "We  have  a  Govcrnmi-nt  of  laws 
and  not  a  Government  of  mt-n  '  The 
Constituaon  would  tx.'  subject  to  the 
wlums  o:  the  majority,  however  the  ma- 
jority m.Kht  be  constituted  at  any  mo- 
ment in  history. 

Mr.  STENNIS  In  other  words,  the 
Constitution  would  be  gone  as  a  wiitt«^'n 
instrumuit.     Does    the    SenaU->r    agree' 

Mr  HII.I.  The  veiT  foundation  stone 
of  the  Con.stitution  would  be  gone,  be- 
cause nothing  is  so  fundamental  to  our 
constituuonal  sysU'm  of  govfrnment.  to 
our  dual  form  of  goveriuntnt,  and  to 
Ihf  protection  of  the  ri;4hls  of  the  States 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  thi-  pei)ple. 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President.  *  ill 
the  Sena'or  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  Irom  Virgmia  for  a  question 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  political  considerations  and 
implications  of  the  proposal.  Would  tlie 
bill  confer  the  right  to  vote  upon  Puerto 
Ricans  ui  New  York  City,  wlio  cannot 
read,  write,  or  speak  English,  if  they 
have  had  as  much  as  a  sixtii  grade  edu- 
cation somewhere'' 

Mr  HILL.  The  bill.  S  2750,  would 
confer  that  privilege  upon  certain  peo- 
ple who  cannot  read,  write,  or  speak 
English.  Has  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
given  careful  tiiought  to  this  provisiozi 
of  the  bill? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Tlu-  Senator  from 
Virginia  finds  m  S.  2750  a  provision 
which  would  nullify  a  section  of  the  con- 
stitution of  New  York  SUte.  Under  that 
constitution  no  one  who  cannot  read 
and  write  English  can  qualify  to  vote 
It  IS  significant.  I  think,  L^iat  the  two 
distingtii.shed  Senators  from  New  York. 
who  mtr<xiuced  bills  on  tius  subject,  did 
not  see  fit  to  put  so-called  "SpanLsh  lan- 
guage" provisions  in  their  bilLs. 


Mr  HILL  It  is  certainly  not  In  their 
bills.  It  IS  ver^-  much  in  evidence  by  its 
oml.ssion.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  S  2750.  I  ask  him  if  there  Is  not 
a  provision  relating  to  literacy  of  pros- 
pective voters — and  I  invite  attention 
now  to  Une  18  on  page  3 — which  says: 

If  such  other  persons  haa  not  been  ad- 
Judgpci  incompetent  and  has  completed  the 
sixth  prlm.-\ry  grade  of  any  public  achool  or 
iiccrecUt^d  prl\.ite  schxil  In  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory, the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Klco. 

Mr  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Here  we  find  the 
Spani.sii  language  provision. 

Mr.  HILL  That  is  the  language,  ex- 
actly, in  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  In  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  to  qualify  Puerto 
Ricans,  who  cannot  read,  write,  or  speak 
English? 

Mr    HILL      Yes. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  How  can  the  14th 
or  the  15th  amendments,  which  deal 
with  discrimination  on  account  of  race. 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
be  used  as  authority  for  voiding  a  pro- 
visuni  of  New  York  s  constitution  that 
concerns  Uie  ability  of  a  prospective 
voter  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guak.'t''' 

Mr.    HILI..     The    Senator    is   correct 
It  IS  not  a  question  of  their  race,  color, 
or  any  previous  condition  of  servitude 
As  the  Senator  says,  it  Is  a  question  re- 
lating to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  rend 
or  write  the  EnglL-^h  language. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  But  wp  are  told 
the  Congre.ss  can  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion and  can  qualify  those  persons  to 
■  vote,  though  the  only  discrimination 
again.'^t  them  has  been  their  inability  to 
speak  English 

Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  that  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  whether  a  voter  can  speak 
English  or  any  other  language. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  proposal 

Mr  HILL  The  Senator  is  exactb' 
right. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Before  the  distin- 
guished Sf'nator  from  Alabama  resumes 
his  speech,  will  he  yield  to  me  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr   HILL.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr  STENNIS.  A  few  moment  ago  we 
discussed  possible  innovations  in  the 
Constitution  I  wish  to  preface  what 
I  have  to  say  with  the  brief  statement 
that  if  our  Constitution  Is  to  be  scrapped, 
discarded,  or  turned  around  as  a  matter 
of  expediency  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
acting civil  rights  bills  or  the  passage  of 
any  other  law.  certainly  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  basic  law  will  fall  to  serve 
Its  puri)ose  and,  to  that  extent,  our  form 
of  government  is  certain  to  crumble. 

F'ankly,  I  have  not  much  complaint 
about  a  real  good  faith  6th  grade  edu- 
cation as  a  literacy  test.  I  think  that, 
within  Itself,  there  is  some  logic  In  favor 
on  a  sixth  grade  education  as  a  reason- 
able literacy  test.  There  should  be  other 
requirements    .showing    a    knowledge    of 
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Government.  But  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  create  such  a  test 
by  statutory  enactment — ^a  plain  act  of 
Congress — I  can  8<;e  no  possible  middle 
ground.  Should  v^e  not  adhere  to  one 
method  for  such  changes — by  constitu- 
tional amendment— which  is  the  method 
that  has  always  keen  followed,  plainly 
provided  In  the  CDnstitutlon.  or  should 
we  abandon  that  method  and  go  the 
other  route  and.  ir  effect  say,  "We  have 
the  power  anyway"?  Is  there  any  middle 
ground  or  argume:it.  such  as,  "the  end 
justifies  the  meanj,"  that  can  possibly 
stand  under  our  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
All  who  have  sought  to  seize  power  or 
to  do  the  things  ttiey  wished  to  do,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  no  right 
to  do  so.  have  aluays  seized  upon  the 
slogan.  "Oh,  hber;y.  what  crimes  are 
committed  »n  thy  nume." 

Anjrtlme  one  wished  to  do  something 
that  he  had  no  righ  t  to  do — for  example, 
to  commit  some  crime — he  would  do  so 
in  the  name  of  liberty. 

There  is  no  middle  ground.  There  is 
but  one  constitutional,  legal,  and  lawful 
way  to  change  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  method  is  not  by 
virtue  of  a  statute  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  I»resident,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  procedure  and  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  itself.  That  method  re- 
quires the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congresj  to  submit  the  pro- 
posed amendment  ta  the  States,  and  then 
the  ratification  of  that  amendment  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  of  the  Union 

Mr.  STENNIS.  [  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct.  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
We  must  take  one  course  or  the  other. 
We  must  either  uphold  the  Constitution 
or  crush  it  and  deny  its  plain  provisions. 
I  believe  our  duty  as  Senators  is  clear. 
We  have  no  choice  except  to  follow  the 
plain  mandates  of  the  Constitution.  If 
the  people  wish  tc  change  the  law  in 
the  proper  way,  ve  should  propose  a 
Constitutional  amendment  and  let  the 
States  pass  on  It  '.rhat  is  an  altogether 
different  matter.  Does  the  Senator 
agree? 

Mr.  HILI>.  That  is  the  constitutional 
way  to  bring  about  ii  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Under  out  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  Is  the  only  constitutional,  law- 
ful, and  legal  way  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.   STENNIS.     It   is   the   only   way 

Congress  can  do  so  in  order  to  preserve 

the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  organic  law. 

Mr.  HTIJ.     It  is  tlie  only  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator 

for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.     Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  rased  an  interesting 
question  about  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  take  from  the  States 
their  power  to  fix  \he  qualifications  of 
voters.  ITie  Senat<!  recently  voted  on 
an  amendment  to  abolish  poll  tax.  Is 
not  the  real  reason  the  leadership  did 
not  proceed  In  the  same  manner  that 
Senators    know    three -fourths    of    the 


States  would  never  vote  to  give  the  right 
to  fix  such  qualifications  to  the  Federal 
Ooremment? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
They  realize  they  could  not  successfully 
proceed  in  that  manner,  because  three- 
fourths  of  the  Spates  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  surrender  that  power.  They 
would  not  be  willing  to  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  back  home  and  give 
It  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Sen- 
ator is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
sorry  that  he  cannot  fully  endorse  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis]  on  the  point  that  a  sixth - 
grade  education  may  be  a  satisfactory 
test.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Issued  a  bulletin  in  which  the  following 
statement  was  made : 

Peraons  who  have  less  than  5  years  of 
formal  schooling  thus  lack,  by  and  large,  the 
background  for  effective  performaxkce  as  em- 
ployees and  as  citizens.  For  these  reasons 
they  are  frequently  called  functional  UUter- 
ates. 

The  statement  relates  5  years  of 
formal  education  and  less  to  functional 
illiteracy.  We  know  that  a  retarded 
student  often  becomes  a  bully  who  can- 
not stay  with  the  little  children.  He  is 
a  fimctional  illiterate,  and  yet  he  is  pro- 
moted until  he  completes  the  sixth 
grade. 

The  Senate  would  say,  "Ipse  dixit.  His 
passing  the  sixth  grade  establishes  a  con- 
clusive presumption  that  he  is  qualified 
to  vote." 

But  he  should  not  be;  he  is  illiterate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Such  a  boy  is  promoted 
to  safeguard  and  protect  the  education 
and  development  of  the  other  children  in 
the  schools. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  yields  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  agree  with  me.  of  course, 
that  his  statement  does  not  apply  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  We  do  not  make 
promotions  of  the  description  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  should  like 
to  have  my  State  excluded  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  within  his 
rights  to  make  that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
wishes  to  deny  any  implications  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  State  of  Minnesota. 
They  have  good  schools  and  grand  citi- 
zens. I  shall  have  to  admit  that  in  the 
War  Between  the  States  they  were  tough 
soldiers,  but  the  State  was  settled  by  Vir- 
ginians. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  f\uther? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  both 
their  good  humor  and  the  determination 
of  their  argument.    But,  of  course,  the 


Senator  realizes  tiiat  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's office  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  is  a  bust  or  a  statue  of  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  H«iry  Wilson. 
Henry  Wilson  once  served  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  died  in 
this  Chamber  In  the  year  1876, 

He  never  had  1  full  year  of  formal 
education.  Yet  I  would  say  that  he 
was  a  very  literate  man.  The  record  in 
the  Vice  President's  offlce  shows  that  he 
was  not  only  a  literate  man,  but  also  he 
was  educated,  enlightened,  three  times 
U.S.  Senator,  a  distinguished  citizen 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a 
world-famed  historian,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  smd  one  of  our  best 
legislators.  If  one  could  attain  such  ac- 
complishments in  12  months  or  less  of 
formal  education,  I  suggest  that  6  years 
of  education  might  qualify  people  to 
vote  in  Virginia,  Minnesota,  or  Alabama. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  point  is  not 
that  6  years  of  formal  education  could 
not  qualify  a  person.  The  point  is  not 
that  many  great  men  have  been  self-edu- 
cated. I  doubt  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  6  years  of  formal  education. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  He  did  not  have 
nearly  that  much. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  how  educated  a  man  becomes 
through  his  own  initiative,  but  rather 
whether  the  Congress  can  say,  ipse  dixit, 
"No  matter  what  kind  of  a  diunbbell  you 
are.  if  you  stay  in  school  through  the 
sixth  grade,  mister,  you  qualify  to  vote." 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  keep  saying  "ipse  Dixie." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  "Post  hoc  ,  ergo 
propter  hoc." 

Mr.  HILL.  What  the  Senator  has  said 
about  Senator  Wilson  we  can  certainly 
all  Eigree  to.  He  was  a  very  able  man, 
and  a  very  wise  man.  I  was  about  to 
quote  from  him  in  my  speech.  I  will 
quote  from  him  as  he  spoke  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

This  is  what  Senator  Wilson  had  to 
say: 

The  right  to  hold  an  office,  the  right  to 
vote,  the  right  to  take  part  In  the  gorem- 
Ing  power  of  the  country  is  a  thing  that  had 
been  regulated  by  the  State  and  every  State 
of  the  Union  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 
I  hold  that  the  amendment — 

Here,  of  course,  he  is  9)eaking  of  what 
later  became  known  as  section  2  of  the 
14th  amendment — 

neither  yields,  gives,  nor  surrenders  any 
power.  It  simply  imposes  a  penalty  upon 
the  States  for  continuing  to  do  what  they 
are  now  doing.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  opin- 
ion given  by  Attorney  General  Bates — 

He  was  at  that  time  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States — 

and  I  think  a  few  paragraphs  from  It  might 
be  advantageous  to  the  Senator  fi-om  Illi- 
nois to  hear,  and  I  wiU  read  them  to  him; 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
I  have  said,  does  not  define  citizenship; 
neither  does  it  declare  who  may  vote,  nor 
who  may  hold  office,  except  in  regard  to  a 
few  of  the  highest  national  functionaries. 

ITien  he  emphasizes  that  this  part  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  States. 
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Mr.  President,  at  the  time  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia  and  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Mississippi  asked 
me  their  questions,  which  I  was  very 
happy  to  have  and  which  I  believe  threw 
much  hght  on  the  debate,  particularly 
upon  the  measure  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  I  had  been  quoting  from 
Representative  Conkling.  who  later  be- 
came the  great  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling, 
serving  in  the  Senate  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member, 
at  the  time,  of  the  Joint  CommitU-e  on 
Reconstruction,  the  committee  which 
wrote  the  14th  amendment.  Mr  Conk- 
ling said : 

The  third  proposition — 

He  was  referring  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction  here — 

The  third  proposition  Is  believed  by  the 
committee  to  avoid,  as  far  as  the  case  adnuus 
of.   all   the  objections  of  the  other  two 

Let  me  read  it  as  It  will  stand  in  the  Con- 
stitution If  adopted  by  Congress  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  States. 

He  then  read  what  we  now  know  a.s 
part  of  the  14th  amendment,  as  follows; 

Representative  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
shall  be  included  In  the  Union,  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  counting  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  each  State:  Providrd.  Th.it 
whenever  the  elective  franchise  shall  be 
denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  account 
of  rsu:e  or  color,  all  Individuals  of  such  r.ice 
or  color  shall  be  excluded  from  the  b.isis  ^>f 
representation 

As  we  know,  this  basic  proposal,  the 
proposal  which  I  have  just  quoted,  which 
they  were  debating  in  the  Congress  of 
1866.  eventually  became  section  2  of  the 
14th  amendment.  These  debates  cast  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  meaning  of 
section  2  of  the  14th  amendment  They 
also  make  it  clear  that  it  was  the  mten- 
tion  of  the  Members  of  Congre-ss  to  leave 
the  entire  matter  of  the  qualification  of 
voters  to  the  States.  On  this  point,  let 
me  quote  further  from  Representative 
Conklings  speech  of  February  22,  1866 
This  speech  reveals  the  great  respect 
which  Congress  had  for  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  prescribe  the  qualification.s  for 
their  voters. 

I  now  quote  further  from  Repre.senta- 
tive  Conklings  speech,  in  which  he  de- 
scnt)es  the  meaning  of  the  proposal 
which  later  became  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment ; 

It  contains  but  one  condition  and  th.it 
rests  upon  a  principle  already  imbedded  in 
the  Constitution,  and  as  old  as  free  k  nern- 
ment  Iself.  That  principle  I  affirmed  in  the 
beginning,  namely,  that  representation  does 
not  belong  to  those  who  have  not  political 
existence,  but  to  those  who  have  The  ob- 
ject of  the  amendment  is  to  enforce  the 
truth  •  •  •  Every  State  will  be  left  free  to 
extend  or  withhold  the  elective  franchise 
on  such  terms  as  It  pleases,  and  this  with- 
out losing  anything  in  representation  If  the 
terms  are  Impartial  as  to  all  QuallQcatlnns 
of  v(5ters  may  be  required  of  any  kind — • 
qualiflcations  of  intelligence,  of  prup)erty,  or 
of  any  sort  whatever,  and  yet  no  Las  of  rep- 
resentation  shall    thereby    be   suffered 

Nine  days  later,  on  January  31,  1866, 
Representative  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
subject.     Thaddeus  Stevens,  as  we  know, 


was  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Recon-struction.  which  rt-portod 
the  proiK»?al  that  later  became  sfctioii  2 
of  the  14lh  amendment  Thi.s  .statement 
of  Thaddeu-s  Steveas,  which  I  will  quote, 
shows  bejond  any  posMble  doubt  that 
the  memb-r.s  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Recon.stru.nion  had  no  intent  or  drsire 
to  interfeie  with  the  baMC  nwhts  of  the 
States  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
their  vot.Ts  I  quote  now  from  the 
.speech  of  Thaddcu.s  Stevtn.s  of  January 
31.  1866,  which  appears  at  page  536  of 
the  Coniiif.^.sional  Globe,  39th  Confess. 
l.^t  .session 

Now.  sir.  let  m.e  consider  wh.it  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition  made  by  the  commit- 
tee, how  fir  It  ou«hl  to  be  affected  by  any 
mixliriciith  ns  It  has  been  amended  by  the 
committee  in  obedience  to  what  Is  supptised 
to  be  the  .'■ense  of  the  House  The  commit- 
tee h.i'.e  r-'ported  biiclt  the  simple  proposi- 
tion that  representation  shiiU  be  appor- 
tioned am  ing  the  Si.^tes  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  provided  that  when  the  el^-c- 
tive  franchise  shall  be  denied  or  abridged  in 
any  State  on  account  of  race  or  color,  all 
persoius  therein  of  such  race  or  color  shall 
be  exciudtd  from  the  basis  of  representa 
tion. 

As  I  stated,  thi.s  propn.sal  of  tht^  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  about 
which  Thaddeus  Stevens  is  talking,  latrr 
becau.'^e  section  2  of  the  14th  amendnn'iit 
Let  me  quote  further  to  show  what 
Thaddt-us  Stevens  thought  of  it-s  in- 
tended meanini,'  and  .scope  of  operation. 
I  quote  further 

But  some  of  our  fnend.s  ;ire  upprehen.sive 
th.it  this  Is  an  implied  permission  to  the 
States  to  regulate  the  elective  franchi.se 
within  the  States  Now.  sir.  I  venture  Uj 
siiy  that  there  Is  no  g(Xid  philologist  who. 
upon  reading  this  propc«ed  nmendment.  will 
for  a  single  moment  pretend  that  It  either 
i,'r;ints  a  privilege  or  t.iltp.s  ;iw,iy  a  privilege 
frt)m  any  State  on   that  subject 

That  i.s  Thaddeus  Stevens  making  the 
t)old.  explicit,  and  clear  declaration 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield']' 

Mr    HIIJ.      I  yield 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Is  it  not  true  that 
he  favor>-d  takinij  this  from  the  States '' 

Mr  HILI.  Yes  The  whole  record 
shows  that  he  favored  it  However,  he 
was  so  badly  defeated  that  he  had  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  make 
the  admi.ssion  that  he  had  t>een  defeated, 
and  that  m  no  way  had  such  power  been 
taken  away  from  the  States 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Did  he  not  then 
say.  Lei  us  take  what  we  can  get  now, 
and  hope  for  better  things  in  further 
legislation,  when  recommending  that 
the  Hou.se  approve  the  14th  amendment? 

Mr  HILL.  Yes;  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator's  statement  What  the 
Senator  has  .said  is  absolutely  true  It 
shows  what  a  profound  student  of  his- 
tory he  IS  and  what  great  knowiedKe  of 
government  he  possesses  I  commend 
him  for  .t 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I  am  deli>,'hUKl  t« 
hear  the  Senator's  great  discu.ssion  of 
the  history  of  this  subject  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  need  any  more  .said  on  the 
history  of  this  issue  The  Senator  has 
stated  It  so  clearly 

Mr  HILL  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  joui  in  this  dis- 


cu.ssion  He  is  making  a  fine  and  won- 
derful contribution  to  the  debate  this 
afternoon  I  deeply  appreciate  his  many 
fine  contributions. 

Then  Thaddeus  Stevens  went  on  to 
say 

Now.  I  hold  that  the  States  have  the  right, 
and  always  have  had  it.  to  Hx  the  elective 
franchise  within  their  own  States.  And  1 
hold  that  this  di>es  not  take  it  from  them 
Ought  It  to  take  It  from  them?  Ought  the 
domestic  atTalrs  of  the  States  to  be  Infringed 
upon  by  Congress  so  far  sjb  to  regulate  the 
restrictions  and  qualifications  of  their  voters? 
How  many  States  would  adopt  such  a  prop- 
osif  ion? 

How  many  would  allow  Congreaii  so  far 
iis  to  regul.ite  the  restrictions  and  quallfl- 
citions  of  their  voters''  '  •  •  Would  New 
York""  Would  Pennsylvania?  Would  the 
N..rt>iwpfitern  Slates^  I  am  sure  not  one  of 
them  would  Therefore.  If  you  should  take 
iiw.iv  the  right  which  now  Is  and  always  has 
been  exercised  by  the  States,  by  fixing  the 
qu.iUtlc.itioii  of  their  electors.  Instead  of 
Ketting  19  States,  which  Is  necessary  to  ratify 
thi.s  amendment,  you  might  poaslbly  get  5. 
I  venture  ti)  say  you  could  not  get  five  In 
thus  I'nlon 

Mr  Stevens  made  it  very  definite  and 
clear  that  he  could  not  go  forward  with 
any  plan  of  taking  p>owers  away  from  the 
State.s,  t>ecause  he  knew  the  States 
would  never  agree  to  surrender  their 
ixjwers  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Therefore,  no  such  proposal  could  ever 
be  ratified  or  t>ecome  effective. 

L«'t  me  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the 
debate  m  the  Senate  in  March  of  1866. 
concerning  this  proposal  which  later  be- 
came section  2  of  the  14th  amendment. 
I  have  already  quoted  Senator  Wilson. 
who  had  used  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr  Bates,  to  which  I  alluded 
and  from  which  I  quoted.  Then  Senator 
Wil.stin — and  he  came  from  the  great 
State  of  Massachusetts — cOhtlnued  as 
follows 

Mr     President.    If    we    had    the    power    by 

legislative  action  to  regulate  suffrage  In 
the  States  I  should  vote  for  extending  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  the  black  man  with  all 
my  heart.  scjuI.  and  reason  I  had  hoped 
ti)  be  able  to  deduce  the  power  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  so  that  I 
could  vote  for  it  according  to  my  Judgment 
and   conscience,   but  I   cannot   do  so. 

In  Other  words.  Senator  Wllaon  was 
saying  that  he  had  studied  the  Constitu- 
tion He  wanted  to  do  this,  and  he 
wanted  to  do  it  by  legislation.  He 
wEinted  to  do  what  is  suggested  by  the 
pending  measure  But  after  studying 
the  Constitution,  although  he  wished  to 
take  such  action,  he  knew  in  his  soul, 
heart,  and  conscience  that  he  could  not 
do  it,  and  he  .said  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr  President,  these  debates  in  the 
Congress  during  1866.  concerning  the 
intended  operation,  scope,  meaning,  and 
effect  of  the  original  suffrage  amendment 
which  later  t>ecame  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment,  show  clearly  that  the  14th 
amendment,  proposed  by  Congress  on 
June  13.  1866.  does  not  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  their  voters. 

I  turn  now  to  the  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress immediately  preceding  adoption  of 
the  15th  amendment.  The  15th  amend- 
ment, as  finally  adopted  by  Congress  on 
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February  26.  186!).  and  referred  to  the 
States  for  ratiflcetlon,  reads  as  follows: 

SttnoN  1.  The  rlffht  of  cltlzena  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servltule. 

Sic.  2.  The  Conj.Tefs  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  <fiiestion  In  this  debate 
is  whether  the  Ifith  amendment  in  Its 
intended  scope   and  operation  vests  in 
Congress    the    constitutional    authority 
to  enact  tlie  pending  measure,  which  is 
the  embodiment  of  8.  2750.     In  other 
words,  in  the  matter  of  qualifyinR  voters, 
does  this  amendii;exit  give  the  Congress 
the  power  to  say  to  each  of  our  States, 
you  shall  tise  a  I'^ederal  standard  with 
respect  to  education.    A  review  of  the 
debates  and  the  proceedings  in  Congress 
at  the  time  the   15th  amendment  was 
adopted  makes  it  absolutely  clear,  be- 
yond any  possible  doubt,  that  the  pro- 
ponent* of  this  ajnendment  had  no  in- 
tention  of    giving    Congress   any    such 
autliority. 

There  were  three  separate  measures 
introduced  in  the  Congress  which  even- 
tually culminated  in  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Two  of  these  were  joint  resolu- 
tions. H.H.  402  and  S.  8.  which  proposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  suffrage.  One  proposal,  H.R. 
1667.  was  an  atterapt  to  secure  virtually 
the  same  provisions  as  the  15th  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  mere  statute. 

This  proposed  statute,  H.R.  1667.  reads 
as  follows: 

No  State  shall  abridge  or  deny  the  right 
to  any  citizen  of  tte  United  States  to  vote 
for  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
ot  the  United  States  or  for  Representatives 
in  Congress,  or  for  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  In  which  he  may  reside  by 
reason  of  race.  colo-.  or  previous  condition 
of  slavery;  and  any  irovlslons  In  the  laws  or 
constitution  of  any  State  Inconsistent  with 
this  section  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null 
and  void. 

That  was  the  till  introduced  in  the 
House— H.R.    1667 

It  will  be  noted  -hat  H.R.  1667  was  an 
attempt  to  have  Congress  regulate  by 
statute  the  State  q  ialiflcations  for  voters 
by  forbidding  the  States  to  disqualify 
voters  by  reason  oi  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  slavery.  This  attempt 
in  the  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  1667  and 
thereby  invade  the  province  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  .suffrage  was  bitterly 
fought  in  Coiogrejs  and  went  down  in 
defeat. 

Let  me  quote  a  f  ?w  words  with  respect 
to  this  bill  by  Re:)resentative  Eldrldge, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  On  Janu- 
ary 23.  1869.  Representative  Ekirklge 
said  of  the  bill: 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  axuilyze  this  bill  cr 
to  examine  Its  provisions  in  detaU.  Th« 
main  feature  and  piu'pose  of  the  bill  are  to 
take  from  the  States  the  right  to  determine 
the  qualifications  ol   voters.  •   •   • 

It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  InTade  th« 
Jurisdiction  of  Stati!  authority  and  subject 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  Federal  con- 
trol. This  long-con<  ed«d  right  of  the  State* 
to  determine  for  tliemselves  who  of  their 
citizens  shall  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions  la  now 


for  tba  first  time  to  be  taken  away  by  act  of 
CJongress  from  all  the  States  ta  this  Union. 

Representative  Eldrldge  said  further: 

It  would  seem  that  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  Uie  States,  almost  unquestioned 
ever  sinoe  and  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Ooostitution.  for  more  than  80  years,  would 
cause  gentlemen  to  hesitate  before  taking 
such  a  step. 

I  might  interpolate  that  Representa- 
tive Eldridge  referred  to  80  years; 
whereas  today  it  has  been  some  173  years 
that  the  States  have  held  and  exercised 
complete,  full  power  over  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors.  Representative  Eld- 
ridge went  on  to  say : 

Is  not  the  argument  that  the  Federal 
Government,  the  people,  and  all  the  States 
have  acquiesced  so  long  In  the  exercise  of 
this  power  by  the  several  States  almost  con- 
clusive? No  two  of  the  States  have  adopted 
provisions  by  which  the  same  and  all  of  the 
same  class  or  classes  of  their  citizens  vote. 
Some  even  have  not  confined  the  right  to 
citizens  at  all.  Aliens  having  declared  their 
intentions  only  are  in  several  of  the  States 
permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage. 
There  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  uni- 
formity. The  laws  on  the  subject  are  as 
variant  and  diversified  as  the  climate  and 
the  productions  of  the  States  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  do  well  today 
to  heed  these  words  of  Representative 
Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  States,  spoken  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1869.  I  quote  fur- 
ther from  Representative  Eldridge : 

And  yet  the  right  and  power  of  the  several 
States  to  determine  this  question  of  the 
qualification  of  voters  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  doubted.  I  do  not  Ignore  the  fact 
that  some  one  or  more  honorable  gentlemen 
on  this  floor  and  In  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress, together  with  some  pseudocommen- 
tators  upon  the  Constitution,  blinded,  as  I 
think,  by  the  heated  passions  of  fanaticism 
and  war,  have  professed  to  believe  and  have 
declared  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  necessary  to  ptass  this  bill.  But  the 
conclusions  of  these  gentlemen  are,  I  appre- 
hend, more  from  the  desire  that  a  Congress 
composed  of  their  friends  should  Intervene 
and  control  the  suffrage  of  the  States  In  the 
Interest  of  the  party  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached than  from  any  settled  conviction  of 
constitutional  warrant.  Their  views  and 
opinions  are  confused,  and  they  seem  uncer- 
tain upon  what  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  rest  them.  They  based  them  more 
upon  wlMt  they  consider  the  necessity  of 
the  times,  the  wants  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  the 
party  to  which  they  adhere,  than  upon  any 
express  cr-  implied  grant  of  power  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution Itself. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for 
&  question? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
SAH  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  for  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  very  i4>propriatel7  quoted  from 
statements  by  those  who  pu-ticipated  in 
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the  framing  and  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  and  also  by  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  aryj  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  all  of  whom  agreed 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  elec- 
tors in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  passing  on  poll-tax  cases  and  literacy- 
test  cases,  has  universally  held  that  this 
power  to  determine  vote  qualifications 
belongs  to  the  States? 

Mr.  HELL.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  entirely  correct;  and  later  in  my 
remarks  I  propose  to  deal  with  srane  of 
the  cases  which  show  that  time  and  time 
again  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
that  Congress  has  no  powe^-  to  legislate 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.    And    of    course 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  discuss 
the  case  in  Mississippi  in  which  the  lit- 
eracy test  was  upheld,  and  also  the  1959 
case  in  North  Carolina,  will  he  not? 
Mr.  HILL.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    ROBERTSON.     Of   course    if    a 
State  with  a  great  many  colored  people 
in  it  provided  that  <mly  college  gradu- 
ates could  vote,  it  could  be  claimed  that 
this   was   a  discrimination  because   of 
race.    But  is  it  not  tnie  that  when  the 
15th  amendment  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Edmund,  said: 

To  say  that  because  it  Is  provided  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  deny  to  any- 
body the  rights  of  voting  and  of  being 
voted  for  for  a  particular  reason  It  Is  im- 
plied that  they  may  and  shall  deny  It  for 
all  other  reasons  would  be  equivalent  In 
criminal  law  to  sa3rlng  that  a  statute  which 
forbade  murder  and  said  that  no  man  should 
commit  murder  Implied  that  every  man 
might  commit  adultery. 

And  also: 

If  Senators  are  right  in  supposing  that 
the  right  to  regulate  suffrage  and  hold  office 
is  now  with  the  States,  then  when  we  pro- 
hibit that  regulation  being  made  effecUve 
upon  certain  points  named  In  this  amend- 
ment— 

That  is  to  say,  race,  and  so  forth — 

we   leave  all   the  rest  of   it  just   where   It 
was  befcx^. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
made  exactly  that  statement.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Globe,  in  the 
debates  on  the  15th  amendment;  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  House  there  was  intro- 
duced a  bill  by  means  of  which  it  was 
sought  to  infringe  upon  the  power  of 
the  States  to  fix  qualifications  for  suf- 
frage; and  I  have  shown  how  that  bill 
was  resoundingly  defeated. 

There  was  also  introduced  in  the 
House  a  joint  resolution  to  which  I  have 
previously  alluded.  It  was  H.R.  402,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion with  respect  to  suffrage,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  right  of  aay  dtlwn  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  Dot  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  by  reason  of  the  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  slavery  of  any  dtiaen  or  class 
of  cltiaens  of  the  United  States. 
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There  were  a  number  of  attempts  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  amendment 
and  to  prohibit  the  States  from  discrim- 
inating on  additional  grounds,  and  to 
provide  for  virtually  universal  sufTra^e 
Consider,  for  example,  the  proposal  of 
Representative  Shellabarger,  of  Ohio, 
concerning  this  matter.  I  quote  now 
from  Representative  Shellabarger: 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  brief  time  iiUotted  to 
me  I  cannot  undertake  to  discuss  a  question 
of  such  magnitude  as  that  before  the  H  vise 
I  will  occupy  my  time  In  the  first  place  by 
briefly  referring  to  the  points  of  dilTcrencf 
between  the  proposition  now  pending,  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Judiciary  Comnut- 
tee  by  the  gentleman  from  M  issiu'huse!:t.s 
|Mr  Boutwell].  and  the  one  which  I  h,id  'he 
honor  to  propose  the  other  d:iy  .is  <ni  an'.o:id- 
ment. 

The  proposition  of  the  Committee  ti  the 
Judiciary  Is,  that  we  shall  amend  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  provide  that  - 

"The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  any  State  by  reason 
of  the  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
slavery  of  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  " 

My  proposition  Is  to  provide  that  - 

■■No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  deny  or  abridge  to  any  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of 
21  years  or  over,  and  who  Is  of  sound  mind. 
an  equal  vote  at  all  elections  In  the  State 
In  which  he  shall  have  such  actual  residence 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  except  !■>  such 
as  have  engaged  or  may  hereafter  engage 
In  Insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  and  to  such  as  shall  be  duly 
convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  in- 
famous crime. ■■ 

These  two  propositions  agree  In  assvmilng 
a  negative  form,  as  It  Is  commonly  denomi- 
nated, the  form  of  a  prohibition  as  a^anist 
the  exercise  of  certain  p)ower3  by  the  States 
They  differ,  however.  In  this  essential  re- 
spect The  committee  propose  simpiy  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  making  discrim- 
inations among  the  various  cUvsses  of  citi- 
zens, based  up^)n  any  of  these  three  grounds, 
namely,  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand.  Representative 
Shellabarger's  proposal  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  States  from  making  discrim- 
inations based  on  any  grounds  except 
residence,  insurrection,  rebeUion,  or  con- 
viction of  treason,  felony,  or  other  infa- 
mous crime.  However,  as  we  know.  Rep- 
resentative Shellabarger's  proposal  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  15th  amendment, 
as  well  as  all  other  such  proposals,  was 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  other  words,  his  proposal,  which 
would  have  given  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  act  by  means  of  legis- 
lation such  as  that  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  was  resoundingly  defeated, 
and  did  not  t)ecome  a  part  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  quoted 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  January  30, 
1869,  by  a  vote  of  150  yeas  to  42  nays  and 
was  sent  to  the  Senate 

On  February  10,  1869,  the  Senate 
amended  and  passed  H.R.  402,  so  as  to 
include  a  provision  that  no  discrimina- 
tion shall  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  on  account  of  nativity, 
property,  education,  or  creed.  If  the 
15th  amendment,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  on  February  10,  1869,  had  been 


concurred  in  by  the  House  and  ratified 
by  the  StaU-s.  the  States  would  have 
lost  their  rights  to  prescribe  literacy  tests 
or  other  educational  qualifications  for 
their  voters  It  is  most  interesting  to 
note  the  reaction  uf  the  country  to  this 
action  of  the  Senate  which  would  have 
greatly  restricted  the  powers  of  the 
States  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the 
qualifications  of  elector.s 

On  this  pomt,  I  quote  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  15,  1869  The  editorial  dis- 
closes that  tins  action  of  the  Senate 
in  amending  H  R  402  caused  a  great 
storm  of  prole.st  tlirou^jliout  the  country 
The  e>ditonaI   reads  m   iiart  as  follows 

Ttie  amendment  as  reported  by  the  Recon- 
.-.truction  Committee  and  p.i.vsed  bv  the  H'Use 
;.s  simple  and  m'xlcrare  It  is  merely  a 
derlar.itl'>n  that  — 

■  The  right  of  any  citUen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridge<l 
by  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  by  rea.-on 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
slavery,  of  any  citizen  or  clivss  of  citizens 
in  the  United  States  ■■ 

The  Senate  amendment  is  sweeping  enough 
to  Justify  the  charge  of  being  revolution. iry 
preferred   by   Mr    Conkling  and  others    wh>i 
nevertheless    voted    for    it       The    terms    u.sed 
are- 

■No  di-^cnminati'.'n  shall  be  made  m  the 
United  States  among  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  or  in  tlie  right  to  hold  ofTlce  in 
any  St.ite  in  account  of  race,  color,  nativity, 
property,  education,  or  creed" 

Of  coursf  w  know  that  at  thut  time 
the  Senate  had  voted  in  favur  of  .sucli  a 
provision  as  a  crm-stitutiunal  amendment, 
but  the  House  rejected  the  proposal 

Note  that  the  Senate  amendment 
would  have  prohibited  any  State  prop- 
erty or  literacy  test  Tlie  editorial  has 
this  to  .say  with  recard  to  the  ureat  re- 
luctance of  the  Northern  States  to  i)art 
with  nearly  all  their  control  over  suf- 
fraije 

F'lir  I  (haniTf  in  the  laws  regulating  suf- 
fr.ige  tlie  country  Is  to  a  large  extent  pre- 
pared While  cmcedlng  to  tlie  States  their 
full  constit utl'inal  control  over  the  subje^'t 
the  desirableness  of  securing  substantial  uni- 
formity on  a  basis  harmonizing  reconstruc- 
tion, ha-s  forced  Itself  upon  the  Reijubllran 
Party  The  ability  to  Ju.^tify  N^v'ro  enfrnn- 
cht.sement  throughout  the  South  dei>ends 
somewhat  up<^n  the  readiness  of  the  North 
to  abate  Its  own  hostility  U)  Negro  enfran- 
chisemei.t  There  can  be  no  propriety  in 
Insisting  that  the  black.s  shall  have  their 
full  share  of  power  in  .'-States  where  their 
numbers  make  them  formidable  so  lung  as  we 
refuse  them  the  privilege  in  States  where 
their  political  Influence  must  always  be  In- 
sii^nlhcant 

As  to  the  broad  Senate  amendment,  the 
Times  editorial  stated : 

But  the  Senate  amendment  travels  over 
new  ground,  dictates  terms  for  which  the 
country  Is  not  prepared  and  goes  far  toward 
exttnk,'ul.shlng  the  vlt<\l  forces  of  State  au- 
th  iritv  It  deprives  the  States  of  the  p<iwer 
of  regulating  qualifications  for  l(x-al  ofTlce. 
and  declares  that  neither  on  the  ground  uf 
color,  nativity,  education,  tjr  property  shall 
a  citizen  be  debarred  adml.sslon  to  the 
highest  positions  of  trust  and  distinc- 
tion *  •  •  It  alms  at  objects  t*^)  which  pub- 
lic attention  has  not  been  directed,  by  means 
which  will  pr<.iVoke  the  most  furtnldable 
opposition 

This  IS  what  the  editorial  has  to  .say 
with    respect    to   the   possibility    of    tlie 


Senat<'  amendment  being  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  country: 

The  House  amendment,  if  now  submitted 
U)  the  States,  may  receive  the  approval  of 
the  requisite  number  It  is  designed  to  sat- 
isfy the  national  sense  of  Juatlce.  without 
a:iy  w.ii.toii  violation  of  Slates  rlgbts.  The 
Seiiate  amendment,  even  if  concurred  in  by 
the  House,  will  assuredly  be  rejected  by  the 
States,  which  will  see  In  It  an  attempt  t<j 
revolutionize  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Ui  make  imptjrtant  local  concerns 
.subject  to  the  will  of  Congress  A  suffrage 
amendment  thus  encumbered  with  odious 
provisions,  would  not  have  tlie  sllglUest 
chance  of  ratification 

Following  a  great  storm  of  protest 
throughout  the  country,  the  Senate  did 
an  about-face  and  backed  away  from  its 
amendment  restricting  the  rights  of  the 
Stales  to  prescntK?  educational  and 
property  qualifications  for  their  voters. 
On  the  same  day  as  the  New  York  Times 
ediiiiiial.  from  which  I  have  just  quoted. 
Fel)ruary  15,  1869,  the  House  of  Repre- 
.s«iitatives  voted  against  concurring  in 
liu'  S«  nate   amendments. 

UurmK  the  debates  in  the  Senate  on 
February  17.  1869.  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  Senate  would  recede  from 
their  amendments  prohibiting  the  States 
from  di.scnminating  on  grounds  of  edu- 
cation or  property  with  respect  to  the 
rr.;ht  to  vole.  Senator  Stewart  had  this 
to  .'^ay 

III  the  first  pliice,  the  proposition  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  conceded  by  a  large 
number  i  if  our  friends  to  be  the  best  It 
(Miuained  the  simple  proposition  that  the 
right  to  vote  and  hold  office  should  not  be 
denied  on  acccnint  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude  It  did  not  attempt 
til  extend  further  than  to  the  right  t<)  vote 
and  hold  •  fflce  The  .Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.Hott.s  moved  to  put  upt)n  that  several 
■  ■ther  propc  wit  Ions  which  loaded  It  down  He 
vnte<l  to  put  upon  It  the  proposition  with 
regard  to  electing  the  President,  he  voted  to 
put  upon  It  a  piropoeiiion  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious tests,  he  voted  to  put  upon  it  a 
proposition  with  regard  to  education,  he 
voted  to  put  upon  It  all  of  those  propositions 
whirh  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  were  rejected  by  them  It  came  here  A 
majority  of  our  friends  here  this  morning. 
on  con.sultation  and  by  a  large  vote,  said  we 
h.ul  Ijetter  take  this  than  to  have  nothing. 
and  the  votes  have  t>een  very  emphatic  on 
that  point  Every  vote  has  t)een  a  test  on 
the  prop<«ltlon  that  we  will  take  this  rather 
than  ha\e  nothing 

On  February  17,  1869,  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  which 
provides  as  follows: 

Tlie  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  .shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  Uiilted  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude 

To  understand  the  intended  meaning 
of  the  15th  amendment,  it  Is  important 
to  note  that  between  February  10  and 
Pebi-uary  17.  1869.  the  Senate  did  an 
abrupt  about-face  and  backed  away 
from  Its  amendments  which  would  have 
restricted  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
prescribe  property  and  educational  qual- 
ifications for  their  voters. 

The  debates  in  Congress  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
15th  amendment  was  not  intended  in 
any  way  to  restrict  or  take  away  from 
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the  States  their  rights  to  prescribe  edu- 
cational or  prop-;rty  quallflcatlonB  of 
voters.  A  specihc  Senate  amendment 
which  would  have  done  so  was  rejected. 
Indeed,  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  int<?nded  for  the  15th 
amendment  to  have  a  very  restricted  and 
limited  application.  Every  attempt  to 
expand  its  scope  was  vigorously  opposed 
and  defeated  in  the  Congress. 

In  view  of  their  legislative  history  I 
fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  said  that  either 
the  14th  or  15th  amendment  grants  to 
the  Congress  the  power  to  outlaw  State 
literacy  tests. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  am  I  sustained 
in  my  view  of  the  operation  and  effect 
of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  by 
authority  of  the  debates  and  proceedings 
in  Congress  at  the  time  the  amendments 
were  proposed,  but  also  I  am  directly 
supported  by  the  leading  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  have  interpreted  these 
amendments.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
effect  of  the  14th  amendment  on  State 
literacy  tests. 

As  we  know,  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  authorizes  Congress  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
by  appropriate  legislation.  However,  un- 
der the  14th  amendment,  as  it  has  been 
construed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Con- 
gress is  limited  to  legislating  against 
State  action  which  is  discriminatory  in 
nature.  See,  for  example,  the  Civil 
Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3;  Lackey  v. 
United  States.  107  P.  114,  cert,  den.,  181 
US.  621;  United  States  v.  Cruikshank. 
92  U.S.  542.  In  the  face  of  attacks  that 
they  contravene  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  has  sus- 
tained educational  qualifications  which 
do  not  discriminate. 

Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election 
Board.  360  US.  45,  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  recently  as  1959,  is  di- 
rectly in  point.  The  Lassiter  case  states, 
and  I  quote  from  page  50  of  the  opinion 
by  Justice  Douglas: 

We  come  then  to  the  queotlon  of  whether 
a  State  may  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  literacy  tests  to  all 
voters  Irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  In  Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  U.S. 
347.  at  366.  disposed  of  the  question  In  a  few 
words,  "No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  literacy  test 
considered  alone  since  an  we  have  seen  Jt« 
establishment  was  but  (the  exercise  by  the 
State  of  a  lawful  power  vested  In  It  not  sub- 
ject to  our  supervision,  and  Indeed.  Its  valid- 
ity Is  admitted." 

This  case,  Lassiter  against  Northamp- 
ton Election  Board  which  involved  a  law 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
from  which  our  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  Jordan  in  the  chair)  comes, 
the  great  State  of  North  Carolina,  from 
which  many  of  my  forebears  also  came, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  is  sufficient  authority 
to  completely  refute  the  claim  that  the 
14th  amendment  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  pass  this  bill.  In  this  case,  de- 
cided by  a  unanimous  Court,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  14th  amendment  was  brought 
directly  into  question.  It  completely 
refutes  the  claim  that  Congress  has  any 
authority  on  this  subject  and  it  emphat- 
ically states  that  the  States  have  the 
authority  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  their  electors.    I  quote  further  from 


the  case  at  page  50,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
said: 

The  states  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  oondltiona 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  Pope  v.  WUliams,  193  UJ3.  621,  633; 
Maaon  v.  Missouri,  179  \J3.  328,  835,  absent, 
of  course,  the  discrimination  which  the  Con- 
stitution   condenms.     Article    I,    section    2, 
of  the  Constitution  in  its  provisions  for  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  17th  amendment  for  the 
election  of  Senators  provide  that  officials  will 
be  choeen  "by  the  people."     Each  provision 
goes  on  to  say  that  "The  electors  in  each 
State  shaU  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature."    So  while  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  established  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution    {Ex  Parte  Yarbrough.  110 
U.S.   651.    663-665;    Smith   v.   AUtprif/ht,   321 
U.S.  649.  661-662),  it  is  subject  to  the  Impo- 
sition of  State  standards  which  are  not  dis- 
criminatory  and    which   do    not   contravene 
any  restriction   that   Congress,    acting   pur- 
suant to  Its  constitutional  powers,  has  im- 
posed.   See  United  States  v.  Classics,  313  U.S. 
299,  315.     While  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  for  apportionment  of 
Representatives  among  the  States  according 
to    their    respective    numbers   counting   the 
whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State  (ex- 
cept Indians  not  taxed) ,  speaks  of  "the  right 
to  vote,"  "the  right  protected"  refers  to  the 
right  to  vote  as  established  by  the  laws  and 
Constitution    of    the    State    (McPtierson    v. 
Blacker,  146  U.S.   1,  39). 

I  quote  further  from  the  Lassiter  case 
at  page  51.     Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said: 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  is  wide  scope 
for  exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  Residence 
requirements,  age,  previous  criminal  record 
{Davis  v.  Beeson.  133  D.S.  333,  345-347)  are 
obvious  examples  indicating  factors  which 
a  State  may  talce  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  voters.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote 
Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and 
Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex  as   reports  around  the  world  show. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  IIolland]  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call that  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  Truman,  some 
time  ago  suggested  that  every  new  voter 
should  have  to  pass  the  same  kind  of  test 
as  is  given  to  aliens  seeking  naturaliza- 
tion? 

Mr.  HTT.Ti  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  recall  that  suggestion  by  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States 
Truman.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida bring  this  question  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yields  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  with  pleasure. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  think  it  is  improper  to 
suggest  or  to  require  that  a  new  voter 
should  have  the  same  degree  of  educa- 
tion and  understanding  of  our  institu- 
tions as  a  foreigner  who  is  asking  for 


citizenship  and  being  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.   HIT  J..    The   Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  recall  anyone  who  has 
even  suggested  that  a  sixth  grade  edu- 
cation is  adequate  preparation  for  one 
coming  to  our  shores  from  another  na- 
tion to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  American  citizenship? 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  has  never 
heard  such  a  proposal  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  appreciates  the  courtesy  of  his 
friend.  In  closing,  I  would  Uke  to  say 
I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when 
people,  thinking  only  of  the  protection 
of  one  group  of  citizens,  whom  they 
think  are  being  imposed  upon,  will  think 
in  terms  at  least  as  sound  and  defensi- 
ble as  our  requirements  and  provisions 
of  law  for  the  admission  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  come  here 
seeking  the  benefits  of  American  citi- 
zenship. I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  his  contribution  to 
the  debate.  I  am  delighted  to  have  that 
contribution,  particularly  at  this  point 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  October  of  1875,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  the  leading 
case  interpreting  the  scope,  meaning,  and 
effect  of  the  15th  amendment.  This 
case  United  States  v.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214, 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  by  rea- 
son of  a  division  of  opinion  among  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  coiui;  of  the  district 
of  Kentucky.  The  decision  is  particularly 
important  because  all  claims,  not  arising 
out  of  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, were  expressly  waived  from  any 
consideration  by  the  Court.  During  its 
discussion,  the  Supreme  Court  said  this 
of  the  15th  amendment: 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  It  prevents 
the  States,  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference,  in  this  particular, 
to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  an- 
other on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Before  its  adoption, 
this  could  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within 
the  power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  voting  on  account 
of  race,  etc.,  as  It  was  on  account  of  age, 
property,  or  education.  Now  it  is  not.  If 
citizens  of  one  race  having  certain  quali- 
fications are  permitted  by  law  to  vote,  those 
of  another  having  the  same  qualifications 
must  be.  Previous  to  this  amendment,  there 
was  no  constitutional  guaranty  against  this 
discrimination :  now  there  is.  It  follows  that 
the  amendment  has  invested  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  with  a  new  constitution- 
al right  which  Is  within  the  protecting  power 
of  Congress.  That  right  is  exemption  from 
discrimination  In  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.  This,  under 
the  express  provisions  of  the  second  section 
of  the  amendment.  Congress  may  enforce  by 
"appropriate   legislation." 

In  the  Reese  case  the  Supreme  Court 
considered  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute  of  Congress,  passed  under  the 
authority  of  the  14th  amendment.  The 
Court  said: 

This  leads  us  to  Inquire  whether  the  net 
now  under  consideration  is  "appropriate  leg- 
islation' for   that   purpose.     The   power    of 
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Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject 
of  voting  at  State  elecUons  rests  upon  thU 
aonendment.  The  effect  of  article  I.  section 
4.  of  the  Constitution,  In  respect  to  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives,  is 
not  now  under  consideration.  It  has  not 
been  contended,  nor  can  It  be.  that  the 
amendment  confers  authority  to  Impose  pen- 
alties for  every  wrongful  refusal  to  receive 
the  vote  of  a  qualified  elector  at  State  elec- 
tions. It  Is  only  when  the  wrongful  refusal 
at  such  an  election  Is  because  of  race,  color. 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  that  Con- 
gress can  Interfere,  and  provide  for  its  pun- 
ishment. If.  therefore,  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  act  are  beyond  that  limit. 
they  are  unauthorized. 

This  third  section  does  not  tn  express 
terms  limit  the  offense  of  an  inspector  of 
elections,  for  which  the  punishment  Is  pru- 
vlded.  to  a  wrongful  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race.  etc. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  la.st 
sentence  of  the  Supreme  Court  whicli  I 
have  Just  quoted  from  the  Roese  case. 
The  Court  said  of  the  statute  which  it 
was  considering  that  the  third  section 
does  not  in  express  terms  limit  tl;e 
offense  to  a  wrongful  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  et  cetera.  That  was  the 
point  at  issue  in  the  Reese  case.  The 
statutory  offense,  created  by  Congre.s.s. 
was  not  limited  to  the  wrongful  discrmii- 
nation  forbidden  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment. We  have  an  identical  situation 
with  respect  to  the  pending  amendment, 
the  embodiment  of  the  bill,  S.  2750, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  debate.  Un- 
der S.  2750,  the  statutory  offen.sc,  which 
would  be  created  by  Congress,  would  not 
in  any  way  be  limited  or  restricted  to, 
the  wrongful  discrimination  forbiddon 
by  the  15th  amendment. 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  the 
measure  that  the  offense  could  ea.sily  be 
committed  without  regard  to  any  wrong- 
ful discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  .'^ervitudp 
For  this  reason  the  measure  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Ree.se  case  the 
argument  was  made  that  the  statute  in 
question,  when  properly  construed,  was 
in  fact  lunited  to  cases  of  discrimination 
forbidden   by   the    15th   amendment 

The  Court  held  clearly  that  it  was  not 
the  case,  and  therefore  struck  down  an 
act  of  Congre.ss  with  the  followmt,' 
words : 

This  Is  conceded,  but  it  Is  urged,  that 
when  this  section  Is  construed  with  those 
which  precede  It.  and  to  which,  as  is 
cUilmed.  It  refers.  It  Ls  so  limited  The 
argument  Is,  that  the  only  wroni?f'aI  ar-. 
on  the  part  of  the  offlcer  whose  duty  it  Is 
to  receive  or  permit  the  requisite  qualiflr.i- 
tion.  which  can  dispense  with  actual  q'l.ill- 
flcatlon  under  the  State  laws,  and  substitute 
the  prescribed  affidavit  therefor.  Is  that 
mentioned  and  prohibited  In  section  2— to 
wit.  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  and 
so  forth,  and  that,  consequently  section  3  Is 
confln'td  In  Its  operation  to  the  same  wrong- 
ful discrimination. 

The  Court  said  further: 

It  remains  now  to  consider  whether  a 
statute,  S.J  general  as  this  in  its  provisions, 
can  be  made  available  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  may  be  guilty  of  unlawful 
discrimination  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  while  exercising  the  elective  fran- 
chise, on  account  of  their  race,  and  so  forth. 

To  continue: 

There  Is  no  attempt  in  the  sections  now 
under    consideration    to    provide    speclflcally 


for  such  an  offense.  If  the  case  U  pro- 
vided for  at  all.  It  is  because  It  comes  under 
the  general  prohibition  against  any  wrong- 
ful act  or  unlawful  (.)betructlon  In  this  par- 
ticular We  are.  therefore,  directly  culled 
upon  to  decide  whether  a  penal  statute 
enacted  by  Congress,  with  Its  limited  pow- 
ers, whlcii  Is  in  general  language  broad 
enough  to  cover  wrongful  acts  without  those 
powers  as  well  as  within  the  constitutional 
Jurisdiction,  can  t>e  limited  by  Judicial 
construction  so  as  to  make  It  operate  only 
on  that  which  Congress  may  rightfully 
prohibit  and  punish.  For  this  purpose,  we 
must  take  these  sections  >r  the  statute  as 
they  a.-e.  We  are  not  able  t"  reject  a  part 
which  is  unconstitutional,  and  retain  the 
remainder,  bei-ause  It  is  not  {-•ssible  to 
separate  that  which  Is  uticonstitutional.  If 
there  be  any  such,  from  that  wiilrh  is  not 
The  proposed  e.Tect  Is  not  l"  t>e  attained  by 
striking;  out  or  d.sregardlng  words  that  ,ire 
In  the  secti-in  but  by  Insrrtmg  those  that 
are  not  njw  there  Each  of  the  sections 
must  stand  as  a  wh  le,  or  fall  altogether 
The  language  Is  piaiii  There  Is  no  ri>iin 
f  ir  construction,  unles.s  it  be  as  to  tJie  effeit 
.'f  the  O'nstituti.  n  The  question,  then. 
to  be  determined.  Is,  whether  we  can  Intro- 
duce words  of  lUnlUillon  Into  a  penal  sUitute 
mj  as  U'  maice  it  specific,  when,  as  expressed. 
It  Is  general  only 

As  we  know,  the  Supreme  Court 
d  'cided  ttiat  it  has  no  such  authority 
under  the  15th  amendment.  Therefore, 
the  Court  had  no  alttinative  but  to  de- 
clare tluit  -Statute  to  b<:'  uncon.'-tituMonal 
If  we  were  to  adopt  the  pending  aiiu-nd- 
ment,  which  is  S.  2750,  we  would  have  an 
identical  .situation 

Each  tune  it  lia..  been  presented,  the 
Supreme  Court  ha.->  ct^n^i-stently  adhered 
to  the  principle  enunciated  m  L'nited 
State.s  a^am.st  Ref.-,e.  'I  he  Court  will 
not  mtroduCr  words  of  limitatinn  into 
a  statute  to  make  it  sp^ciHc,  when,  as 
expres.sed,  it  is  f:eneral  only  In  the 
Ree.se  case  the  .statute  covered  in  gen- 
eral terrrus  wnn^.gful  refusals  to  receive 
votes  of  qualified  electors  The  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  that  statute  becau.se 
It  was  not  limited  to  wrongful  relu.->;ils 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude 

Lik'-wise,  the  pendin;;  bill,  S.  2750,  is 
expres.sed  m  general  lan^'uage  only  In 
Kcneral  terms,  S  2750  co'.'^rs  all  refu.sals 
to  register  anyone  who  has  conipleifd 
the  sixth  rrade  and  ha.s  not  bem  ad- 
juri'.'fd  incompetent  It  is  abundantly 
clear,  that  thi.s  bill,  like  the  statute  stnick 
down  in  the  Ree.^e  case,  is  not  limited 
to  wrongful  refusals  to  re'-iister  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  .servitude 

The  same  que.stmn  was  presented  to 
the  Supreme  Court  :n  Ja-"i>"^  v.  B>m-rnan. 
190  US  127  '1903'  Perliaps  I  can  best 
illustrate  the  p<-)int  by  quotini:  from  the 
decision      The  Court  said: 

But  t.he  ciintentlun  mo.st  earnestly  pre.ssed 
is  that  Congress  h.is  ample  power  In  respect 
t<3  elections  r>f  Represent. itlves  tn  Congres.s. 
that  the  election  which  was  held  and  at 
which  this  bribery  ti-ok  place  was  Ruch  an 
election,  and  that  therefore  u:;der  such  (gen- 
eral power  this  statute  and  IhLs  Indictment 
can  be  sustained.  The  difficulty  with  this 
contention  Is  that  Congress  has  not  by  this 
section  acted  In  tlie  exercise  of  such  power 
It  Is  not  legl.sla'.lon  in  respect  to  elections  of 
Federal  officers,  but  is  leveled  at  all  elections. 
State  or  Federal,  and  11  does  not  purport 
t<j  punish  bribery  of  any  voter,  but  simply 
of  those  named  in  the  15th  amendment. 


The  Court  now  gets  down  to  the  point 
I  am  making: 

On  Its  face.  It  U  clearly  an  attempt  to 
exercise  power  suppoaed  to  be  oonX erred  by 
the  15tb  amendment  In  respect  to  all  elec- 
tions, and  Dot  in  pursuance  of  the  general 
control  by  Congress  over  particular  elec- 
tions To  change  this  statute,  enacted  to 
punish  bribery  of  persons  named  In  the  15th 
amendment  at  all  elections,  to  a  statute 
puiu.shing  briljery  of  any  voter  at  certain 
elections  would  be  In  effect  Judicial  leglala- 
tujn.  It  would  be  wresting  the  statute  from 
the  purpose  with  which  It  was  enacted  and 
making  It  serve  another  purpoee.  Doubt- 
lfs.s  e;en  a  criminal  statute  may  be  good  In 
p.irt  and  b.id  In  p.irt.  providing  the  two 
I  .in  be  clearly  separated  and  It  U  apparent 
that  the  legislative  body  would  have  en- 
actetl  the  one  without  the  other,  but  there 
a.'-e  no  iwi)  parts  of  the  statute.  If  the  con- 
tention be  sustained  It  Is  simply  a  trans- 
formation of  the  statute  In  Its  single  pur- 
[xiee  and  scope  TTils  question  has  been  by 
this  Court  in  two  ca.ies  carefully  considered 
and  fully  determined 

Mr  President,  in  Uiis  1903  ca.se  from 
which  I  am  quoting.  James  against  Bow- 
man, the  Supreme  Court  specifically  ap- 
proved of  the  rule  enunciated  in  United 
States  a«ainst  Reese,  that  the  court  will 
not  introduce  words  of  limitation  into 
a  general  statute  to  conform  it  to  the 
con.slitutional  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
In  James  against  Bowman,  the  Court 
not  only  approves  of  its  holding  in  the 
Ree.se  case,  but  it  quotes  from  that  de- 
cision as  follows 

It  WDiild  certainly  be  d.ingerous  If  the  leg- 
l.slature  could  set  a  net  large  enough  to  catch 
all  possible  offenders,  and  leave  It  to  the 
oiurts  to  step  lii-side  and  say  who  could  be 
rli^htfutly  detained  and  who  should  be  set 
at  large  This  would  to  some  extent,  sutwtl- 
tute  the  Jiidicial  f.ir  the  legislative  depart- 
meiit  of  the  C;  >\<-rnment  •  •  •  To  limit 
this  statute  In  the  manner  now  asked  for 
would  be  tci  make  a  new  law,  not  to  enforce 
an  old  one      This  Is  no  part  of  our  duty. 

Although  It  did  not  involve  appropri- 
ate legislation  under  the  15th  amend- 
mriit.  thf  Supreme  Court  adhered  to  the 
same  principle  of  law  in  the  Trade  Mark 
Cases.  100  U  S  82.  There,  the  Court  had 
this  to  say  of  its  decision  In  the  Reese 
case 

While  It  may  fc»e  true  that  when  one  part 
of  a  !>Uitvite  Ih  valid  and  constitutional,  and 
another  part  Is  uncon.stltutlonal  and  void, 
the  Court  may  enforce  the  valid  part  where 
they  are  distinctly  separable,  so  that  each 
can  stand  alone.  It  Is  not  within  the  Judicial 
province  Uj  give  t<.j  the  words  uaed  by  Con- 
gress a  narrower  meaning  than  they  are 
rn.mlfestly  Intended  U)  bear  in  order  that 
crimes  may  be  punished  which  are  not  de- 
scribed In  langu.ige  that  brings  them  within 
the  con.stltutional  power  of  that  body.  This 
precise  point  wa-s  decided  In  Unitrd  Sfafr.i  v 
Her^e  9'J  V  .S  214  In  that  case  Congfresa  had 
pa.ssed  a  statute  punishing  election  officers 
who  should  refuse  to  any  person  lawfully 
entitled  to  do  so  the  right  to  cast  his  vote  at 
any  election  This  Court  was  of  the  opinion 
that,  as  regarded  the  .section  of  the  statute 
then  under  consideration.  Congress  could 
only  puiUsh  such  denial  when  It  was  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

Mr  President,  the  Supreme  Court  spe- 
cifically commented  for  the  first  time  on 
State-imposed  literacy  tests  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  15th 
amendment,  In  Guinn  v.  United  States. 
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Beyond  doubt  the  amendment  does  not 
take  away  from  the  State  govemmenta  In  a 
general  sense  the  powu-  over  suffrage  which 
has  belonged  to  those  governments  from  the 
beginning  and  without  the  possession  of 
which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon  which 
the  division  of  State  and  National  authority 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  organization 
of  both  governments  rest  would  be  without 
support  and  both  the  authority  of  the  Nation 
and  the  State  would  fall  to  the  ground.  In 
fact,  the  very  command  of  the  amendment 
recognizes  the  poosesslon  of  the  general  pwwer 
by  the  State,  since  the  amendment  seeks  to 
regulate  Its  exercise  as  to  the  parUcular  sub- 
ject with  which  It  deals.  •   •   • 

It  U  true  also  that  the  amendment  does 
not  change,  modify,  or  deprive  the  States  of 
their  full  power  as  to  suffrage  except,  of 
course,  as  to  the  subject  with  which  the 
amendment  deals  and  to  the  extent  that  that 
obedience  to  Its  command  Is  necessary. 
Thus,  the  authority  over  suffrage  which  the 
SUte  possesses  and  the  limitation  which  the 
amendment  Imposes  are  coordinate  and  one 
may  not  destroy  the  other  without  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  both. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  ol  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  have  8«en  Its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  SUte  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  In  It  not  subject  to  our  super- 
vision. 

The  language  which  I  have  quoted 
in  the  Oulnn  case  has  not  been  over- 
ruled by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  hold- 
ing in  the  Oulnn  case,  which  sanctioned 
the  Imposition  of  State  literacy  tests,  was 
expressely  reaffirmed  only  3  years  ago, 
in  1959.  in  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Elec- 
tion Board.  360  XJB.  45. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  proof  of  liter- 
acy as  a  condition  to  voting  may  be 
established  as  a  qualification  within  a 
States  power  under  the  express  author- 
ity reserved  to  the  States  by  article  I 
and  the  17th  amendment.  This  question 
was  put  to  rest  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Lassiter  case  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  unanimously  held  that  the 
imposition  of  a  literacy  test  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  came  within  the 
State's  power  to  prescribe  voter  qualifi- 
cations and  that  absent  any  showing  that 
the  test  was  applied  in  an  arbitrary  or 
discriminatory  way,  such  a  qualification 
did  not  violate  the  14th  amendment. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
one  thing:  In  the  name  of  preventing 
arbitrary  discrimination,  this  bill  seeks 
to  impose  a  Federal  literacy  standard  on 
our  States  with  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  voters. 

In  the  name  of  a  legitimate  power  of 
Congress,  this  bill  seeks  to  substitute  a 
Federal  literacy  standard  for  those  of 
some  21  States.  Under  the  guise  of  pre- 
venting unlawful  Interferences  with  the 
right  to  vote,  the  Attorney  General  and 
others,  who  support  this  bill,  are  asking 
Congress  to  perform  the  work  of  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Justice;  they  are  asking 
Congress  to  prejudge  every  case  involv- 
ing literacy  tests  without  regard  to  the 
facts  in  the  particular  cases. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  existing 
statutes  It  is  unlawful  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for 


the  purpose  of  interfering  with  his  right 
to  vote  in  any  Federal  election. 

For  example,  section  594  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  provides  that 
whoever  intimidates,  threatens,  coerces, 
or  attempts  to  intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce  any  other  person  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  his  right  to  vote  in 
any  Federal  election  may  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
involving  discrimination  against  voters 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude  and  other  unlaw- 
ful interferences  with  the  right  to  vote. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
party  aggrieved  shall  have  exhausted  the 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  may 
initiate  suits  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  for  preventive  relief  against  such 
interferences  with  the  right  to  vote. 
These  suits  by  the  Attorney  General  may 
include  applications  for  permanent  or 
temporary  injunctions.  restraining 
orders,  or  other  orders.  As  a  penalty,  in 
ca^es  of  criminal  contempt  arising  out 
of  such  injunctions,  restraining  orders, 
or  other  orders,  the  accused  if  convicted 
may  be  imprisoned  for  up  to  6  months 
and  fined  up  to  $1,000  for  each  offense. 
Moreover,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination 
against  voters,  the  district  court  may 
appoint  voting  referees  who  are  author- 
ized to  roister  the  aggrieved  parties. 

In  fact,  there  are  today  some  15  Fed- 
eral statutes  for  the  protection  of  voters 
in  their  privilege  or  their  right  to  vote. 
Civil  suits  may  be  filed.  Criminal  pen- 
alties can  be  imposed  on  those  who  in- 
terfere with  or  in  any  way  deny  the  right 
to  vote.  In  addition,  as  I  have  said,  if  a 
pattern  or  a  practice  of  discrimination 
against  voters  can  be  shown,  power  now 
exists  in  the  TJB.  district  courts  to  ap- 
point referees  who  are  authorized  to 
register  the  aggrieved  parties. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  protect- 
ing the  right  to  vote,  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  new  crime  which  would  consist 
of  the  failure  of  any  State  registration 
official  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  State  literacy  test  any  person  who 
has  finished  the  sixth  grade  and  has  not 
been  adjudged  incompetent.  This  new 
Federal  crime  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  and  would  in  no  way  relate  to  or  be 
limited  to  any  arbitrary  or  unreasonable 
voting  restriction,  or  literacy  test. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that 
under  existing  law.  both  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  aggrieved  individuals 
already  have  a  remedy  against  racial  dis- 
crimination, against  any  arbitrary  or 
unreasonable  voting  restrictions,  and 
against  any  unreasonable  or  arbitrary 
literacy  tests. 

As  to  discrimination  on  accoimt  of 
race  or  color,  no  one  doubts  that  such 
discrimination  is  a  violation  of  existing 
law.  Not  only  is  such  discrimination  a 
clear  and  patent  violation  of  the  plain 
words  of  the  15th  amendment,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  to  be  self- 
executing,  but  it  is  also  a  clear  violation 
of   section    1971(a)    of   title   42   of   the 


United    States    Code    which    reads    as 
follows : 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion by  the  people  in  any  State,  Territory. 
District,  County.  City,  Parish,  Township. 
School  District,  Municipality,  or  other  ter- 
ritorial subdivision,  shall  be  entitled  and 
allowed  to  vote  at  all  such  elections  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude;  any  Constitution, 
law.  custom,  usage,  or  regulation  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  or  by  or  under  Its  au- 
thority to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  no  lan- 
guage could  be  clearer,  plainer,  more 
obvious,  or  more  unmistakable  in  its 
words  and  in  its  meaning  than  the  words 
of  this  section  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Surely  this  section  of  the  law  removes 
any  doubt,  if  anyone  has  a  doubt,  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  discriminate  against 
any  person,  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
vote,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  does  one 
thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which  is  not 
already  a  part  of  the  Federal  law.  It 
establishes  Federal  qualifications  for 
voting  in  derogation  of  the  powers  of  the 
States,  in  derogation  of,  in  direct  con- 
flict with,  and  right  in  the  teeth  of 
section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  right  in  the  teeth 
of  the  17th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  10th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator.  However,  the  ar- 
gument is  made  that  when  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  amendment  which  pro- 
vides for  woman  suffrage,  Federal  quali- 
fications for  voters  were  established. 
Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  be- 
cause that  was  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  opposed  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
posed statutory  enactment,  a  mere 
congressional  act,  the  constitutional 
amendment  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
what  might  be  called  a  new  group  al- 
together— not  a  new  class,  but  a  new 
group — of  possible  voters  who  had  to 
meet  the  qualifications  of  the  law  as  it 
existed  then  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  statutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  As  he  has  so  well  said,  that 
was  done  by  the  procedures,  by  the 
means,  by  the  methods,  and  by  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
itself  to  provide  for  a  change  or  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Constitution. 

The  19th  amendment  was  passed  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  more  than  a  two- thirds  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
then  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  and  was  ratified  by  more 
than  three-fourths  of  them,  as  required 
by  the  Constitution.  All  this  was  done 
within  the  provisions,  within  the  frame- 
work, and  within  the  methods,  pro- 
cedures, and  means  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 
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To  point  out  another  aspect,  let  me 
read  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution: 

Th«  right  of  citlaen*  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  »haU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  SUtea  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 

And  then: 

Congreae  ihall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  leglalation. 

In  Other  words,  that  amendment  sim- 
ply proTlded  that  there  should  be  no 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
sex;  and  the  amendment  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  anything  else— 
whether  it  be  the  payment  of  a  poU  tax. 
the  ownership  of  property,  a  Uteracy 
test,  an  educational  requirement,  or  a 
reQUirement  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  residence  in  a  SUte  or  in  a  vot- 
ing district.  Just  as  the  15th  amend- 
ment was  applicable  only  to  the  matter 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  the  19th  amendment  was  re- 
stricted to  the  one  subject  of  prohibi- 
tion of  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
accovmt  of  sex.  Its  purpose  was  to  per- 
mit those  of  the  female  sex  to  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  clearly  set  forth  that  that 
is  the  very  opposite  of  creating  electors, 
even  by  constitutional  amendment, 
much  less  by  statutory  enactment  here? 
Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  a  very  young  man  when 
that  amendment  was  adopted,  but  I  am 
sure  that  aroxmd  the  fireside  at  his  home 
and  when  he  was  In  school  he  heard  and 
read  the  stories  of  the  battles  being 
waged  throughout  the  country  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  No  doubt 
he  recalls  how  the  Suffragettes— as  the 
proponents  of  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment  were  termed  at  the  time — 
marched  on  Washington  and  came  to 
the  Capitol  with  their  banners  and  their 
flags,  and  picketed  the  White  House,  and 
how  they  held  meetings  all  over  the 
country. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  going  to  a  meet- 
ing in  my  home  city  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  at  what  we  called  the  Grand  The- 
ater, to  hear  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  I  ever  heard  in  all  my  life.  It 
was  an  address  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  and  in  that  address  she  was 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  right  of 
women  to  vote. 

I  also  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  remember  very  well  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  the  late  William 
Jennings  Bryan  speak;  it  was  at  the 
courthouse  in  my  home  city  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  At  that  time  he  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  speech  to  a  plea  for 
the  passage  and  ratification  of  the 
19th  amendment — the  woman  suffrage 
amendment.  In  fact,  his  speech  was 
divided  into  two  parts;  and  in  one  part 
he  advocated  woman  suffrage.  In  the 
other  part  he  advocated  national  pro- 
hibition. I  recall  that  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  dwelt  quite  extensively  on 
the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows,  after  much  con- 
sideration and  much  debate,  not  only  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  also 
in  the  Senate,  and  after  debates  in  the 
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course  of  many  public  meetings  through- 
out the  country,  attended  by  many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 
then  after  careful  consideration  by  the 
State  legislatures,  that  amendment  was 
ratified,  and  became  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. ^^   ^    ^. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
amendment  was  ratified  first  by  the 
SUte  of  IlUnois— on  June  10.  1919.  It 
had  been  proposed  by  Congress  on  June 
4.  1919.  when  it  passed  the  Senate,  hav- 
ing previously  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  21:  and 
ratification  was  completed  on  August  18. 
1920,  when  the  36th  State— Tennessee- 
approved  the  amendment,  there  then 
being  48  States  in  the  Union. 

On  August  26.  1920.  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  at  the  time  was  the  Honor- 
able Bainbridge  Colby.  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  certi- 
fied that  the  amendment  had  become 
part  of  the  Constitution.  So  since 
August  26.  1920.  women  have  had  equal 
suffrage  with  men  in  the  United  States. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
although  the  movement  for  women  suf- 
frage in  this  country  was  carried  on  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  although  it  was 
considered  by  many  organizations   and 
many  groups  of  people  and  many  public 
meetings  and  also  was  considered  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
was  considered  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
serious  attempt  ever  was  made,  or  that 
there  ever  was  even  any  suggestion,  that 
the  amendment  be  effectuated  by  legis- 
lation or  act  of  Congress — by  statute— 
rather  tlian  by  following  the  procedure, 
the  method,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
thus  be  brought  about  by  constitutional 
amendment,  rather  than  by  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  that  purpose  by  means  of 
a  legislative  act.    No  such  attempt  ever 
was  made.     At  that  time,  all   involved 
had  much  too  much  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution, ever  to  make  any  such  attempt. 
They  considered  that  constitutional  pro- 
vision the  sheet  anchor  of  the  rights  and 
the  Uberties  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — so  much  so.  that  no  attempt  or 
proposal  ever  was  made  to  bring  about 
women'.s  suffrage  in  the  United  States 
merely  by  statute  or  act  of  Congress,  in- 
stead of  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stituUon  of  the  United  SUtcs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield  for  a 
further  question.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  following  question:  Even  though  he 
might  not  then  have  been  In  public  life, 
he  was  budding,  at  least,  and  was  much 
Interested.  He  has  stated  that  he  at- 
tended meetings  addressed  by  the  late 
William  Jermings  Bryan  and  others.  At 
the  time  when  those  proposals  were 
made — Important  as  they  were,  and  with 
the  great  agitation  and  the  tremendous 
interest — was  it  even  within  the  think- 
ing of  anyone  concerned  at  that  time 
that  it  was  possible  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  pass  in  any  way,  except  by 
constitutional   amendment,   on    matters 

pertaining     to     voting     requisites     and 
qualifications? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  am  sure  no  such  proposal 

was  even  considered  at  that  time,  be- 


cause certainly  no  one  then — either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  any  published 
article,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  by  any  docu- 
ment of  that  sort — ever  suggested  that 
the  procedure  be  other  than  the  con- 
stitutional method  of  proposing  and 
ratifying  this  amendment. 

As  I  said,  when  I  listened  to  the  very 
eloquent   speech   by    William   Jexuiings 
Bryan— and  he  was  a  brilliant  speaker, 
and  certainly  in  every  way  he  lived  up  to 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  ora- 
tors in  our  history— and  when  I  listened 
to  the  very  magnificent  address  by  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred—never was  there  any  suggestion 
or  any  expression  which  would  Indicate 
that   anyone   then   was  proposing   that 
suffrage  for  women  be  brought  about  by 
statute,   rather   than   by   following   the 
constitutional  procedure  of  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  trend  to  amend 
the  Constitution   by   legislative  flat  or 
preamble  or  by  the  passage  of  congres- 
sional acts,  in  the  teeth  of  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  has  de- 
veloped  in   the   last   decade,  during    a 
period   in  which  both  polltteal  parties 
seem  to  have  been  willing  to  attempt  to 
cram  into  their  platforms  almost  any- 
thing   which    could   be    regarded    as    a 
catchall  for  votes?     Has  not  the  Senator 
from    Alabama   seen    that   occur    more 
and  more  every  4  years? 

Mr  HILL.  Certainly.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  said,  we  have 
seen  more  and  more  of  soch  attempts 
and  promises — or,  as  the  Court  said  in 
the  Reese  case,  more  and  more  attempts 
to  stretch  out  the  net  more  aiKl  more, 
so  that  everybody  might  come  into  the 
joys  of  the  kingdom.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  that  is  the  practice, 
and  a  change  cannot  be  made  by  con- 
stitutional processes  and  ^y  amending 
the  Constitution,  with  three -fotirtha  of 
the  States  agreeing  thereto,  is  it  not  true 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  say,  "We  will 
Just  ram  it  tlirough  by  legislative  act"? 
Mr.  HILL.  It  is  said.  "We  will  take  a 
shortcut  and  do  it  directly.  We  wUl 
not  worry  about  the  Constitution  and 
what  it  means  and  what  It  has  meant  to 
the  history,  growth,  and  greatness  of  our 
country.  We  will  Just  ram  it  through 
by  legislative  act." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  general  trend  of  acts  of  that  kind 
and  the  passage  of  such  laws,  if  they 
should  pass,  would  result  in  gradually 
dissolving  and  rewriting  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  effect  changing  the  basic, 
organic  law  of  oiu:  great  Nation? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  Think  of  the  proposition  we 
have  before  us  today.  Without  any  ac- 
tion by  the  committee,  this  bill  is  before 
us.  As  was  brought  out  earlier  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  a 
committee  is  only  an  agent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  principal  can  always  control 
his  agent.  Any  time  the  Senate  sees  fit, 
it  can  discharge  the  committee,  bring  the 
bill  to  the  calendar,  and  then  It  is  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate.  Yet.  without  any 
action  by  the  committee,  this  measure  is 


presented  to  the  Senate.  Worse  than 
that,  the  committee  has  held  some  very 
splendid  hearings  on  the  matter.  It 
heard  from  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  measure.  Days  were 
spent  hearing  distinguished  lawyers  and 
authorities  on  the  Constitution  and  the 
development  of  our  Government,  its  his- 
tory, and  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment. Yet  here  we  are  debating  the 
proposition  without  having  those  hear- 
ings and  the  testimony  available  to  us. 
We  find  ourselves  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  STEIWIS.  The  Senator  is  so 
correct. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more 
question  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  writing  of  uhe  Constitution  our 
Founding  Fathers  did  not  trust  the  Con- 
gress with  passing  laws  creating  or  pre- 
scribing the  qualLScations  of  the  voters 
that  were  going  to  choose  that  Congress? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  As  I  have  said,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  atrree.  had  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  that  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787  brought  in  a  Constitution 
with  a  provision  in  it  that  took  from  the 
States  the  power  to  fix  the  qualifications 
of  the  electors,  tliere  never  would  have 
been  a  constitutioa  We  would  not  have 
had  any  Federal  Government  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  plain  provisions 
of  it  prescribe  thst  the  Federal  test  shall 
be  the  same  as  may  be  applied  in  each 
State  in  choosing  the  Representatives 
in  the  State  to  th<!  lower  House.  If  that 
be  true,  if  we  undertake  to  pass  this  bill 
and  make  it  valid  and  binding  as  a  legal 
act.  are  we  not  modifying  and  changing 
and  unmistakably  setting  up  a  Federal 
standard,  regardless  of  what  the  State 
law  may  be  in  the  respective  States? 

Mr.  HILL.  Th<}  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  What  we  are  doing  is  moving 
in  and  doing  violence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  UrJted  States.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
trespassing  upon,  we  are  carving  up  the 
Constitution,  and  taking  away  from  the 
States  the  power  that  has  been  in  the 
States.  What  some  people  do  not  seon 
to  realize  Is  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion did  not  give  any  power  to  the  States. 
The  States  had  the  power  when  they  won 
the  war  of  lnd(!pendence  against  the 
British  Crown.  The  States  were  the 
ones  that  made  the  delegation  of  power. 
Whatever  powen;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment received  through  the  Constitution 
were  powers  the  States  themselves  gave 
to  the  Federal  Government.  But  the 
States  were  so  careful  in  giving  these 
powers,  as  the  S<;nator  knows,  that  be- 
fore the  Constitution  was  ratified,  the 
States  and  the  people  of  the  States  in- 
sisted on  an  agreement  that  the  10th 
amendment  would  go  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  had  to  be  done  before  the 
ConsUtuUon  would  be  ratified.  What 
was  the  10th  ameivdment  of  the  Consti- 
tution?   It  read.s  as  follows: 

The  powen  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
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In  other  words,  the  States  were  so 
Jealous  of  their  powers  that  they  in- 
sisted on  putting  in  the  Constitution  the 
10th 'amendment,  making  it  clear  that 
where  they  had  not  delegated  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government,  those  powers 
were  specifically  and  absolutely  reserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  so  there  could  be  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  pose  to  the 
Senator  this  question,  which  I  think 
brings  out  the  whole  picture:  Does  the 
constitution  of  Alabama  have  authority 
today  to  prescribe  one  set  of  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  for  the  lower  branch  of 
the  State  legislature  and  another  set  of 
qualifications  for  those  who  are  going 
to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  from 
that  State? 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  When  the  State  of 
Alabama  fixes  the  qualifications  for  the 
voters  who  shall  vote  for  the  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama,  they  then  and  there 
automatically,  so  to  speak,  fix  the  quali- 
fications for  those  who  shall  vote  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  it  may  be  expressed 
in  this  way,  is  it  not  also  true  that  when 
the  State  fixes  the  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors of  the  State  legislating,  the  State 
constitution  automatically  adopts  those 
qualifications  for  the  electors  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  plain  provisions 
of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  automatically  accepts 
those  qualifications  so  that  they  become 
the  Federal  qualifications,  only,  however, 
by  the  basic  action  of  the  State. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  By  adoption,  and  not 
by  creation. 

Mr.  HILL.  Not  by  creation  at  all. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  create 
ansrthing  so  far  as  qualifications  are 
concerned.  All  the  qualifications  are 
created  by  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  simply  adopts  the  qualifi- 
cations automatically.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  qualifications  are  created 
by  the  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion. Is  there  any  way  under  the  shining 
sun  for  that  rule  to  be  changed  except  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  absolutely  no  way 
whatever  to  change  it  except,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  following  the  procediure  which  the 
American  people  followed,  to  which  the 
Senator  adverted  earlier,  when  we 
adopted  the  19th  amendment,  which  was 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  the  constitu- 
tional basis  for  the  Senator's  opposition 
to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  the  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  telling 
the  truth.  The  New  York  Times  stated 
that  the  reason  for  the  Senator's  opposi- 
tion Is  that  he  is  faying  to  keep  Negroes 
from  voting  In  Alabama. 

Mr.  WTTJ.  I  say  that  is  absolutely 
wnmg.  That  Is  absolutely  in  error.  My 
opporition  to  this  bin  is  on  the  basic 


proposition  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  this  bill  is  abso- 
lutely in  the  teeth  of  the  Constitution, 
is  absolutely  unconstitutional,  and  if 
these  powers  are  to  be  talcen  from  the 
States,  the  only  way  they  can  be  taken 
is  b)r  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  the  Constitution 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  is  the  Con- 
stitution which  the  Senator  swore  on 
this  floor  many  times  over  he  woiUd  up- 
hold? 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  course,  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  oath  is  not  so  much  to  protect 
the  Constitution  from  enemies  from 
without.  It  is  for  the  purpose  that  in 
our  day -by-day  work.  In  our  day-by-day 
actions  here,  we  shall  defend  and  up- 
hold, and  do  nothing  contrary  to,  the 
Constitution,  and  do  noUilng  in  violence 
of  the  Constitution,  but  at  all  times  give 
our  support  and  defense  to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  Senator  was  named  expressly, 
by  name,  in  the  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  HTTiTi.    I  understand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  reference  was  to 
all  who  might  oppose  the  proi>osal.  It 
was  said  the  opposition  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tnrlng  ts  discriminate.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  made  his  position  clear. 

Mr.  HTT.Ti.  I  know  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  think  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  can 
state  categorically,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  it  is  the  posi- 
tion of  every  Senator  of  this  body  who 
opposes  the  proposal.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HTT.Ti.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  contributions  to  the 
debate.    I  appreciate  them  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  bill  in- 
vades acknowledged  State  authority,  the 
voter  qualifications  prescribed  by  it  are 
not  confined  to  the  area  of  limitations  on 
State  authority  imposed  by  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments.  For  that  reason,  this 
bill  would  impose  limitations  on  State 
powers  beyond  the  constitutional  juris- 
diction of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  remedies  exist.  As  I 
have  already  said,  there  are  some  15 
statutes  on  the  Federal  statute  books  for 
the  protection  of  voters.  There  are  civil 
remedies,  as  well  as  criminal  statutes  for 
the  piuiishment  ol  those  who  might  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  right  to  vote; 
for  the  punishment  of  any(Hie  who  might 
attempt  to  intimidate  some  person  to 
keep  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  right 
to  vote;  for  the  punishment  of  someone 
who  might  in  some  way  seek  to  resort  to 
coercion  or  to  any  unlawful  interference 
in  any  way  with  a  person's  right  to  vote. 
There  are  some  15  statutes  today  on  the 
statute  books  for  the  protection  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

Remedies  exist  to  deal  pnunptly  and 
adequately  with  unlawful  interferences 
with  the  right  to  vote.  But  the  Justice 
Department  does  not  wiidi  to  make  use 
of  these  remedies.  Instead  the  .Justice 
Department  has  turned  to  Congress  to  do 
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Ita  lob— to  hand  over  a  blanket  nile  and 
to  prejudge  every  Uteracy  case. 

If  the  pending  measure  is  passed  and 
should  become  the  law  of  the  land  It 
would  be  a  blanket  proposiUon.  no  mat- 
ter what  were  the  facts  In  any  particular 
case  and  no  matter  what  were  the  merits 
of  the  case.  The  case  would  be  pre- 
judged by  the  act  of  Congress. 

If  Congress  should  pass  this  bill,  it 
would  in  turn  hand  over  our  Job  to  the 
courts,  tempting  them  to  the  evils  of 
Judicial  legislating.  Nothing  Is  more 
contrary  to  our  American  system,  more 
in  violaUon  of  the  check -and -balance 
system  of  the  American  Government, 
more  destructive  of  the  rights  of  States 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  people  than 
Judicial  legislating. 

We  best  support  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple when  we  abide  by  the  Constitution 
and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States 

Let  the  Justice  Department  use  the 
ample  remedies  which  Congress  has 
made  available  to  It. 

There  Is  no  need  for  this  measure  and 
no  constitutional  authority  for  It.  We 
would  be  grossly  dereUct  In  our  legisla- 
tive duty  If  we  were  to  embellish  tills 
scheme— conceived  under  political  pres- 
sure and  born  of  political  expediency— 
with  that  presumption  of  legality  that 
Is  accorded  the  acts  of  Congress. 
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PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  MR 
MORSE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
used  to  teach  law  students  a  course  in 
criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure.  I 
never  failed  to  point  out  that  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  was  an  oCBcer  of  the 
court.  I  stressed  the  ethical  require- 
ment that  as  an  officer  of  the  court  the 
prosecuting  attorney  had  the  ethical  and 
moral  obligation  to  make  available  to 
the  court  all  the  facts  about  a  case  that 
came  Into  his  possession,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  defense  counsel  knew  of 
some  fact  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
defense. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  who  are  lawyers 
In  the  Senate  know  that  this  rule  of 
professional  conduct  binding  upon  a 
lawyer  happens  to  be  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal principles  of  legal  ethics. 

Well.  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  little 
running   argument   the   past   few   days 
with  the  Washington  News  in  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  breakfast  one  morning  here 
In  Washington  at  a  bar  or  at  a  restau- 
rant.   All  I  know,  as  I  said  before.  Is  that 
I  thought  I  had  gone  Into  a  restaurant. 
I  thought  a  sign  in  the  window,  to  the 
effect.  "Breakfast  being  served."  was  an 
invitation  to  enter  a  restaurant.     I  did 
go  in.    I  did  take  a  seat  at  the  counter. 
I  did  eat  a  breakfast.    After  I  was  seated 
at  the  lunch  counter  it  became  apparent 
to  me  that  there  was  no  question  that 
the  establishment  is  a  place  that  also 
served  liquor.    I  thought  it  was  a  com- 
bination restaurant  and  bar  after  I  got 
inside.     The  Washington  News   insists 
that  it  was  a  bar  primarily.    The  Wash- 
ington News  does  not  deny  that  I  ate 
breakfast    sitting    on    a    stool    at    the 
counter.    Parenthetically,  it  was  a  good 
breakfast  as   I   recall.     Nevertheless,  I 


think  on  behalf  of  the  Washington 
News  if  I  am  going  to  keep  faith  with 
the  teachings  that  I  gave  my  students  as 
to  the  duty  of  a  prosecutor— and  I  have 
been  somewhat  of  a  prosecutor  In  this 
matter— I  ought  to  supply  the  Rico«d 
with  all  the  evidence  in  my  possession 
relating  to  this  controversy.  It  is  a  con- 
troversy which  has  been  blown  up  by  the 
Washington  News  all  out  of  proportion 
to  its  importance  However,  the  Record 
should  contain  a  telegram  which  I  have 
received  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
owner  of  the  establishment,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  I  read  it  into  the 
Record.    The  telegram  reads: 

Afeil  7.   1962 
Senator  Wat>»i  Momk. 
US    Senate. 
W.i.th.ington.  D  C 

I  am  extremely  aorry  for  any  embiuraM- 
ment  that  m.iy  have  been  caused  you  by  the 
recent  News  irtlclea  I  honestly  believed  you 
thought  you  were  In  a  soda  bar  Thank  you 
for    getting    my    little    bar    on    the    editorial 

^  "  Mat    KANr 

I  do  not  feel  I  have  any  right  to  keep 
this  information,  although  it  might  be 
considered  as  against  self-interest,  out  of 
the  RxcoRi.  If  the  owner  of  the  estab- 
ment  considers  it  a  bar.  I  think  it  only 
fair  that  I  put  the  telegram  into  the 
Record  this  afternoon,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  yesterday  the 
Washington  News  took  another  rap  at 
me  by  publishing  a  picture  of  this  estab- 
lishment showing  the  owner  has  put  an 
advertisement  on  the  window,  which  ad- 
vertisement read.s: 

Senator   Watne   Morse,    this   alnt   a   soda 
bar 


Being  a  teetotaler.  I  want  to  say  I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  bars.    I  did  not  know  they  served 
breakfasts  at  bars     I  had  a  Rood  break- 
fast   at    this    particular    establishment 
which  I  thought  was  a  lunch  establish- 
ment which  also  served  alcoholic  bev- 
erages as  so  many  Washington  eating 
places  do.    All  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  do 
not  recommend  any  bar,  but  if  Mr.  Kane 
is  still  serving  breakfasts.  I  recommend 
his  breakfasts.    Of  course  the  Washing- 
ton   News    admits    that    my    repast    at 
Kane's  was  limited  to  breakfast.    It  fails 
to  point  out  that  my  eating  breakfast 
there  bears  no  relationship  whatsoever 
to  the  merits  of   my  Senate   resolution 
which  seeks  to  forbid  serving  hard  liquor 
in  any  of  the  public  rooms  of  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  or  Senate  office  build- 
ings. 

I  rest  my  case. 


record  would  be  complete.  Dr.  Bunche 
has  replied  and  has  informed  me  that 
the  allegations  were  merely  old  charges 
which  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
and  found  unsubstantiated  by  a  com- 
petent Board— the  International  Organ- 
izations Employees  Loyalty  Board  of  the 
US.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Bunches  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point;  and  I  hope  It 
puts  a  period  to  this  unfortimate  In- 
cident relating  to  a  dedicated  and  pa- 
triotic American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RccoRO, 

as  follows: 

t7Nrm>  Na-noHa, 

New  York.  NY..  AprU  10. 1992. 
Hon   JACX>B  K  jAvrrs. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Publtc  Welfare,  US. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

•  • 

I  would  Grit  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Utt's  allegations  about  my  record  are  old. 
shopworn,  and  long  dl*credlt«l.  In  a  «p«ech 
in  the  House  on  January  18.  alao  atUcklng 
me.  Mr.  Utt  referred  to  a  r*aum*  of  my  rec- 
ord prepared  by  Archibald  B.  Roo««v«lt.  Ail 
of  the  material  about  me  In  th«  Utt  apeecii 
to  which  you  replied  waa  taken  from  thU 
same  source,  which  U  really  a  tract  repeating 
the  allegations  made  against  me  8  year*  ago 
to  the  International  Organizations  Kmployeea 
Loyalty  Board  by  a  hoetUe  informant.  Thla 
tract  has  been  In  circulation  throughout  that 
period  It  consists  of  allegatlona  and  Insinu- 
ations. sUtemenU  lifted  out  of  context,  un- 
truths, and  half-trutha. 

I  note  your  suggestion  that  I  provide  you 
with   answers  to  Mr    Utts  chargee  In  order 
that  you  may  deal  specmcally  with  them  in 
the  Racoai)     The  fact  U  that  I  have  long  ago 
answered  these  charges,  under  oeth.     There 
U    as  you  know,  an  orderly  and  sound  pro- 
cedure  which    has   been   eaUbllahed   by   our 
Government  to  deal  with  all  accuaatlona  of 
the  kind  In  question  made  agalnat  American 
citizens    employed    In    international    organi- 
zations    This  U  the  Loyalty  Board  mentioned 
above      The  allegatlona  agalnat  me.  as  cited 
by  Mr    Utt.  were  all  examined  thoroughly  In 
1954  by  a  six -man  panel  of  that  Board  headed 
by  Mr    Pierce  Oerety.    The  Board,  after  due 
deliberation,  decided  unanlmoualy.  and  pub- 
licly announced  that  "It  haa  been  determined 
that  on  all  the  evidence,  there  U  no  reaaon- 
able  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  thU  pereon  to 
the   Government  of  the  United  Btatee."     I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  Loyalty  Board'a  finding. 
In  the  light  of  thU.  you  wlU.  I  am  sure, 
readily  understand  my  reluctance  to  continue 
to  give  answers  to  old  charges  that  have  been 
dispoeed  of  by  the  proceaaea  which  our  law 
has    established       Nor.    by    repeeUng    thoee 
answers,  would  I  wish  to  appear  to  condone 
disregard    for    the    finding    of    the    Loyalty 
B*)ard     •    •    ' 

Most  sincerely. 

Ralph  J.  Bumchb. 


DR.  RALPH  J.  BUNCHE 
Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  on  April 
12  1962.  I  took  note  of  remarks  made  by 
Representative  Jamxs  B.  Utt  regarding 
Dr  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary on  Special  Political  Affairs  of  the 
United  Nations.  At  that  time,  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  Dr.  Bunche.  I  tesUfled 
to  his  loyalty  and  dedication  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  United  Nations. 

Since  I  was  unable  at  the  time  to  deal 
with  the  specific  allegations.  I  asked  I>r. 
Bunche  to  comment  on  them  so  that  the 


US      Civn.    SiBVlCX    COMMISBIOH. 

Washington,  DC.  May  2i,  1954. 
(For  uansmlsalon  to  the  Secretary  General 

of  the  United  Nations. ) 
Subject  Information  furnlahed  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No  10423.  aa  amended  by 
Executive  Order  No.  1046».  with  reapect 
to  Ralph  Johnson  Bunche,  bom  August 
7.  1904.  Employee.  United  Nations. 
New  York.  NY. 
The  Honorable  the  SzcaxTAaT  or  8tat«. 

Sn  The  person  named  above,  who  has 
been  reported  to  be  a  U.S.  cltlmn  employed 
or  under  consideration  for  employment  oy 
the  foregoing  public  InternaUonal  organ- 
ization, has  been  the  subject  of  a  full  field 
Investigation    under    the    provUlona    of    ex- 


ecutive Order  No.  16423  of  January  9,  1963, 
as  amended  by  E>:ecutlve  Order  No.  10469 
of  June  2,  1953,  and  the  report  or  reporte 
of  Investigation  htve  been  duly  considered 
by  the  International  Organizations  Em- 
ployees Loyalty  BoiXd. 

It   haa  been   determined  that,  on  all  the 
evidence,   there    is    no   reasonable   doubt    as 
to  the  loyalty  of  tHa  person  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  youra. 

PlEHCX  J.  Gesett, 
Chairman,      International      Organiaa- 
ttona  Employees  Loyalty  Board. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HILL.  M;-.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESID:3JG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biennis  in  the  ciiair).  The  absence  of 
a  quorum  has  b(«n  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  und(r  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  witl^.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRD.^N  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordcied. 


NUCLEAR    TESTS    BY   THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day at  11:17  a.m  ,  the  first  of  the  nuclear 
test  explosions  t«x>k  place  in  the  Pacific. 
It  was  a  nuclear  weapon  dropped  from 
an  airplane,  what  we  call  a  midair  burst. 
So  far  as  the  deiails  of  the  explosion  or 
the  tciit  are  concerned,  those  are  not  yet 
available. 

I  mention  this  because  I  think  each 
day.  as  the  tests  take  place,  Members  of 
the  Congress — and  I  hope  all  citizens — 
should  remind  their  fellow  Americans 
that  this  series  of  tests  took  place  after 
the  United  States  had  negotiated  in  good 
faith  for  nearly  3  years  to  achieve  an 
apreement,  with  proper  inspections  and 
controls,  to  su.si<>nd  or  to  prohibit  fur- 
ther nuclear  tes'.ing. 

I  shall  make  it  my  business,  as  one 
who  has  been  long  interested  in  the 
acliievement  of  such  an  agreement,  to 
remind  my  colle.igues  in  the  Senate,  and 
to  ut>e  the  Senate  as  a  public  forum  to 
remind  the  Araerican  p>eople — and  I 
hope  other  people  In  the  world — that  the 
series  of  nuclear  tests  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  now  con.lucting  was  forced  upon 
the  United  StaU  s  by  the  open  violation 
of  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  last  fall. 

I  think  we  ou^ht  to  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  those  Soviet  tests  were  the  most 
elaborate  and  the  most  extensive  nuclear 
tests  since  the  discovery  or  the  perfection 
of  the  so-called  ;itomic  weapon. 

We  recall  that  earlier  this  month  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Macmillan,  both  appealed  to  the  Soviet 
Union — and  indeed,  to  the  17-nation  dis- 
armament confe-ence  at  Geneva — for  a 
nuclear  test  proliibition  agreement.  In 
fact,  until  the  very  moment  the  bomb 
was  exploded  to<lay,  President  Kennedy 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  working 
in  concert  in  an  uflort  to  achieve  a  slow- 


down of  the  arms  race,  offered  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  reasonable,  fair,  and 
comprehensive  propnjsed  treaty  to  ban 
further  nuclear  tests. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  know 
that  our  country  will  be  on  the  receiving 
end  of  one  of  the  most  bitter,  one  of  the 
most  diabolical  and  vicious  attacks  any 
nation  has  ever  suffered  in  terms  of  in- 
ternational propaganda.  All  over  the 
world  today  students  are  being  organized 
to  riot  and  to  demonstrate. 

All  over  the  world  today  Communist 
forces  are  bringing  pressure  to  bear  in 
country  after  country  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  those  respective  countries.  It 
is  pressure  to  protest  the  nuclear  tests 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  saddened  to  know  that  we  are  so 
inept  at  times  in  what  I  call  counter- 
propaganda  and,  in  this  instance,  only 
a  statement  of  the  truth,  eUectlvely. 
Senators  will  recall  that  earlier  today  I 
spoke  on  this  subject,  because  it  weighs 
very  heavily  on  my  mind  and  on  my 
heart.  I  deeply  regret  that,  at  the  time 
the  Soviets  conducted  their  tests,  we 
did  not  m:^ke  it  crystal  clear  in  the  most 
dramatic  and  effective  way,  in  nation 
after  ration,  in  region  after  region,  in 
country  after  country,  that  the  Soviets 
had  committed  an  act  of  infamy,  vio- 
lated an  understanding,  broken  a  mora- 
torium, and  again  opened  the  arms  race. 

Today  our  Government,  which  has  a 
responsibility  not  only  for  the  security 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  to  freedom  and  freedom-loving 
people  all  over  the  world  has,  with  heavy 
heart  and  great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  our  civilian  oflBcers  as  well  as  our 
military  officers,  renewed  atomic  tests 
in  the  atmosphere. 

I  think  it  should  be  said  again  that  we 
test  only  because  of  security  reasons.  I 
think  it  should  be  said  again  that  our 
Government  is  prepared  at  any  time  to 
sit  down  at  the  conference  table  and^to 
negotiate  a  nuclear  test  treaty,  with 
provision  for  International  Inspection, 
that  would  prohibit  further  nuclear 
tests.  We  do  not  ask  something  for  our- 
selves that  we  would  not  ask  for  others. 
We  do  not  seek  to  impose  restraints, 
controls,  and  inspection  upon  others 
that  we  would  not  accept  for  ourselves. 
We  do  not  ask  that  the  inspection  system 
be  so  elaborate  that  it  would  bog  down 
by  its  own  weight  and  its  own  numbers. 
In  conjunction  with  our  partners  and 
allies — in  this  instance  primarily  Great 
Britain — we  have  outlined  a  proposed 
treaty  that  literally  would  make  impos- 
sible the  use  of  an  inspection  system  for 
purposes  of  espionage. 

I  mention  that  point  because  the  So- 
viets always  say  that  the  only  reason  we 
want  international  inspection  is  so  that 
we  can  spy  on  them.  Such  a  statement 
is  preixxsterous.  It  is  ridiculous.  Voice 
after  voice  in  our  land  and  throughout 
the  world  needs  to  be  raised  up  against 
that  kind  of  hypocrisy  and  misrepre- 
sentation. 

I  hope  that  the  present  series  of  atomic 
tests  can  be  concluded  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  I  hope  that  in  the  testing  of 
nuclear  devices  as  well  as  nuclear  wea- 
pons our  security  will  be  strengthened 
and,  more  importantly,  that  the  strength 


that  we  develop  can  be  used  to  maintain 
peace  in  this  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Five  Minutes  to  Mid- 
night," which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  11,  but  which  is 
more  timely  today  than  on  the  date  on 
which  it  was  written,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Frvz  MiNUTXs  to  MmMisBT 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  have  Issued  a  last  appeal  to  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  to  agree  to  r  controlled 
nuclear  test  ban,  calling  once  more  on  the  So- 
viet ruler  to  accept  the  principle  of  Inter- 
national verification.  Without  such  agree- 
ment, they  warn,  "the  test  series  scheduled 
for  the  latter  part  of  this  month  will  have 
to  go  forward." 

As  the  U.S.S.R.  threatens  to  retaliate  with 
further  tests  of  Its  own,  the  free  world  faces 
the  dismal  prospect  of  an  endless  test  race 
that  will  poison  the  world's  political  atmos- 
phere even  more  than  the  physical.  This 
gloomy  fact  again  raises  the  question  wheth- 
er the  tests  are  absolutely  necesaary  or 
whether  there  Is  still  some  way  to  avoid 
them. 

The  Soviet  Union  first  seized  cm  the  test- 
ban  Issue  to  launch  a  vast  propai;anda  cam- 
paign which  led  both  to  the  uncontrolled 
moratorium  and  to  the  Geneva  test-ben  con- 
ference. At  this  conference  the  Russians 
professed  to  accept  the  concept  of  Interna- 
tional Inspection  and  control  as  worked  out 
by  their  own  scientists  In  cooperation  with 
their  Western  colleagues.  But  while  seem- 
ingly negotiating  on  the  details,  they  were 
preparing  new  tests.  When  ready,  they  went 
back  on  their  prevlotis  a^eements,  rejected 
International  Inspection  as  "espionage"  and 
broke  the  moratorium  by  a  massive  series  of 
tests  that  Included  a  monster  bomb. 

That  Is  a  policy  of  trickery  and  treachery 
which  the  Western  Powers  can  scarcely  toler- 
ate without  taking  counteraction,  especially 
since  the  neutrals  refrained  from  calling  the 
Soviets  to  account  and  even  attempted  at 
the  subsequent  Geneva  Disamiament  Con- 
ference to  exert  more  pressure  on  the  West 
than  on  the  Russians.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  already  taken 
countermeasures  by  resuming  underground 
tests. 

But  the  final  justification  of  resuming  at- 
mospheric or  underwater  tests  cannot  rest 
on  Soviet  perfidy  alone,  on  a  mere  tlt-for-tat 
philosophy.  It  must  rest  on  a  convincing 
demonstration  that  such  tests  are  an  In- 
exorable military  necessity  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power,  or  rather  balance  of  terror, 
on  which  unfortunately  depend  both  our 
own  security  and  world  peace.  We  cannot 
let  the  Soviet  Union  get  ahead  of  us, 
especially  in  the  antimissile  missile  field. 
In  which  a  breakthrough  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  change  the  power  balance  In  thelr 
favor.  But  we  must  also  face  the  fact  that 
our  resumption  of  the  tests  may  well  provoke 
an  unfavorable  political  reaction  through- 
out the  world,  which  the  Soviets  would  do 
their  best  to  exploit  and  to  use  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  new  series  of  tests  on  which  they 
would  almost  inevitably  then  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  relates  to  the  United  States - 
British  statement  on  the  test  ban  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Oreftt  Britain  to  the 
Soviet  representatives  and  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  urging  that  there  be  favor- 
able action  upon  and  conclusion  of  a 
test-ban  treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
minding the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world 
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that  if  that  were  done,  we  would  not 
have  to  proceed  with  our  tests.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
from  the  New  York  Times  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 
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UNrm>    &rAT*8-B«ITI8H    aTATM««NT    ON    TMT 

Bak 
DiacuaBloDS  among  ourMlve*  and  the  Soviet 
Union  about  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  testa 
have  been  going  on  In  Geneva  for  nearly  a 
month  The  Soviet  repreaentatlvee  have  re- 
jected InternaUonal  Inapectlon  or  verifica- 
tion inaide  the  Soviet  Union  to  determine 
the  nature  of  unexplained  aeUmlc  event* 
which  might  be  nuclear  testa. 

ThU  U  a  point  of  cardinal  Importance  to 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  negotiations 
on  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  they  have  made 
it  clear  that  an  essential  element  of  such  a 
treaty  U  an  objective  International  system 
for  assuring  that  a  ban  on  nuclear  teats  Is 
being  observed  by  all  parties. 

The  need  for  such  a  system  was  clearly 
r«:ognlzed  In  the  report  of  the  scientific  ex- 
perts which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Ge- 
neva negotiations.  For  nearly  3  years  this 
need  was  accepted  by  the  Soviet  delegation 
at  Geneva  There  was  disagreement  about 
details,  but  the  principle  of  objective  Inter- 
national verification  was  accepted  It  was 
embodied  In  the  treaty  tabled  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  April  18. 
1961.  which  provides  for  such  a  system 

Since  the  current  disarmament  meetln(?s 
began  In  Geneva,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  made  further  efforts  to 
meet  Soviet  objections  to  the  April  18  treaty 
These  efforts  have  met  with  no  success  as  Is 
clearly  shown  by  the  recent  statements  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko.  and  of  their  representative  In 
Geneva,  Mr  Valerian  A.  Zorln.  who  has  re- 
peatedly rejected  the  very  concept  of  Inter- 
national verification.  There  has  been  no 
progress  on  this  point  In  Geneva;  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  change  Its  position 

The  ground  given  seems  to  be  that  existing 
national  detection  systems  can  give  adequate 
protection  against  clandestine  tests  In  the 
present  state  of  scientific  Instrumentation. 
there  are  a  great  many  cases  In  which  we 
cannot  distinguish  between  natural  and  arti- 
ficial seismic  disturbances,  as  opposed  to  the 
recording  the  fact  of  a  disturbance  and  lo- 
cating Its  probable  epicenter 

A  treaty,  therefore,  cannot  l>e  made  effec- 
tive unless  adequate  verification  Is  Included 
in  It.  For  otherwise  there  would  be  no  alter- 
native. If  an  instrument  reported  an  unex- 
plained seismic  occurrence  on  either  side, 
between  accepting  the  possibility  of  an 
evasion  of  the  treaty  or  Its  Immediate  de- 
nunciation The  opportunity  fnr  adequate 
verification  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  mutual 
confidence 

This  principle  has  so  far  been  rejected  by 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  he  has  not  spoken 
with   the   full   approval  of   his   Government 
We  continue  to  hope  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment  may   reconsider  the  position   and   ex- 
press their  readiness  to  accept  the  principle 
of  International  verification.     If  they  will  do 
thU.  there  Is  still  time  to  reach  agreement 
But   If    there    la    no   change    In    the    present 
S<5vlet    position,    the    Governments    of    the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  must 
conclude  that  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  work- 
able treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests  are  not  now 
successful,  and  the  test  series  scheduled  for 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  will  have  to  go 
forward. 


the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Commit- 
tee  which  subcommittee  over  the  years 
has  received  considerable  information  on 
the    matters    of    disarmament    nuclear 
tests  and  nuclear  test  prohibiUon    it  la 
my  hope  that  during  that  series  of  tests 
I  shall  be  able  to  report  in  greater  de- 
tail to  the  Senate  as  to  what  has  trans- 
pired  in  those  tests  in  the  Pacific.     I 
hope   that  we  will  brace   ourselves  for 
what  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very  difflcu  t 
depressing,  and  even  sad  period      It  will 
be  a  time  when  our  Nation  wlU  be  the 
victim  of  the  whiplash  of  contrived  and. 
I  think    evilly  motivated  public  opinion 
which    in  most  instances  has  been  in- 
spired   by    the    Communist    propaganda 
apparatus.  


THE  COMMON  MARKET 
Mr     HUMPHREY      Mr.    President.    I 


Mr.    HUMPHREY.     As    chairman    of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 


am  sure   that  all  of  us  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  great  developments  in  the 
Common  Market  area.    Only  recently  we 
were    privileced    to    have    Prof.    Walter 
Hallstein.  president  of  the  Administra- 
tive Commission  of  the  six -nation  Euro- 
pean   Economic    Committee,    visit    the 
United    States.     Senators.    Members    of 
th'^  House  of  Representatives,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  visited,  dis- 
cussed and  confrrred  with  Dr    Hall.stein 
the  developments  m  the  Common  Mar- 
ket     Dr     HallstPin    is   a    friend    of    the 
I'nitrd  States      He  speaks  with  warmth 
and  sincere  affection  for  our  Nation.    He 
is  also  a  verv  intelliRent.  mature,  and  rc- 
.siwnsible  world  citi/on.  with  a  real  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  thf  po- 
litical and  economic  developments  of  our 
time.     It   was   my   good    fortune,    along 
with  other  Members  of  this  body,  to  have 
an  evenini?  with  Dr   HaUstein,  president 
of  the  European  Economic  Community 
That  evening  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationships  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy   to   the   Common   Market 
area,  of  the  Common  Market  to  the  so- 
called  European  free  tradf  area,  which 
is  the  area  that  includes  Great  Britain. 
Denmark.  Norway,  and  other  countries 
in  Western   Europe.     I   think   it  .should 
be  noted  that  our  European  friends  and 
neighbors  are  moving   into  a  period   of 
economic    integration    and    unincation. 
which   in   turn   will   lead   to   a   form  of 
European  political  integration,  confed- 
eration or  unification      It  should  be  now 
acknowledged,    and    I    think    accepted, 
that  Europe  is  taking  steps  toward  some 
form  of  political  federation  or  unifica- 
tion  from  which  there  can  be  no  return. 
What  that  form  will  be  and  what  means 
may   be    used   are   still    uncertain.     But 
whether     it     be    Chancellor    Adenauer. 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  President  de 
Gaulle,  a  leader  from  one  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries   or  one  of  the  leaders 
from    Italy   or    the   Low    Countries,    we 
know    they    all    recognize    that    Europe 
must  not  only  have  economic  integration 
and  federation,  but  also  must  move  along 
paths  of  political  unity. 

I  have  said  a  number  of  times  that 
this  development  may  be  the  best  news, 
the  really  significant  news  of  the  20th 
century.  Western  Europe  represents  the 
powerful  industrial,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical force  for  freedom  in  this  troubled 
world  of  ours. 


U  the  United  States  of  America  and 
our  alUes  and  friends  and  aaaoclatee  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  wlU  prepare 
themselves  for  economic  cooperaUon 
with  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity and.  indeed,  prepare  themselves 
for  the  ineviUble  friendly  economic 
competition  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  then  I  beUeve  it  can  be  said 
in  our  time  that  the  balance  of  power. 
political,  economic,  and  military,  la  un- 
questionably and  without  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  in  favor  of  the  free  world  and 
of  the  free  nations. 

Mr  Khrushchev  knows  this.    With  all 
of  his  limitations,  certainly  no  one  caii 
call  this  man  stpuld.     He  understands 
power     He  understands  economics.    He 
understands     poUtical     reality.       The 
Chairman  of   the  Council  of  Ministers 
of   the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
understands  that  if  there  Is  economic 
and  political  unification  and  integration 
in    Western    Europe,    including    Great 
Britain,  including  what  Is  known  as  the 
European  Free  Trade  Arear-the  FTA— 
including  the  Inner  Six  and  the  Outer 
Seven,  including  the  United  SUtes— at 
least  through  some  form  of  association  or 
cooperation  with  Western  Europe— and 
including  the  British  Commonwealth  na- 
tions  and  our   Latin   American   neigh- 
bors—if this  kind  of  economic  and  po- 
litical bloc  can  be  formed  and  molded. 
Kiving  the  opportunity  for  individual  or 
national  needs  to  be  realized,  there  is  not 
anv  doubt  at  all  that  victory  will  come  to 
the  free  world  in  this  second  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

Khrushchev    knows    this       I    believe 
this  causes  him  much  more  concern  than 
do  the  atomic  tests.    I  believe  this  causes 
him  much  more  concern  than  does  Ber- 
lin     In  fact,  I  believe  that  this  Is  one 
reason  why  Mr  Khrushchev  again  raised 
the  issue  of  Berlin;  namely,  to  try  to  di- 
vide the  United  States  from  its  allies, 
and  the  allies  from  one  another.    Khru- 
shchev has  known  from  the  beginning 
that  there  was.  in  many  areas  of  the 
lx)pulous  Western  Europe,  a  fear  of  a 
strong  Germany,  fiind  a  suspicion  of  a 
strong    Germany.     He   has   set  out   to 
arouse  those  suspicions  again  and  to  fan 
them  into  fever  heat.    He  has  not  been 
successful. 

The  main  reason  he  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful is  that  our  country  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  exercised  a  firm  and 
reasonable  and  responsible  leadership  in 
connection  with  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  by  reason  of  our  being  one  of  the 
victors  in  World  War  II. 

So  I  believe  there  are  some  rather 
Rtx)d  days  ahead.  I  say  that  as  one  of 
the  optimists  in  the  Senate.  I  am  not 
an  optimist  out  of  mere  desire  to  be  one. 
or  because  I  want  the  wish  to  be  the 
father  to  the  thought.  I  am  one  be- 
cause I  see  this  tremendous  economic 
and  political  power  that  is  to  be  found 
with  the  300  million  people  of  Western 
Europe,  the  180  million  pe<H)le  of  the 
United  States,  an  equal  number  of  peo- 
ple in  Latin  America,  and  almost  20 
million  people  in  Canada.  If  we  add 
to  those  people  the  vital  and  vigorous 
economy  of  Japan,  which  also  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  freedom.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  looks  Invln- 
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cible  at  all.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  wave 
of  the  future.  It  Is  anything  else  but 
that. 

What  it  reprefents  is  a  repetition  of 
the  despotism  of  the  past.  It  finds  it- 
self bogged  dowr  in  corruption  and  in- 
efficiency, in  dlsa?reements.  in  shortages 
of  raw  materials,  in  shortages  of  capital, 
in  shortages  of  food  aoid  fiber,  and  even 
in  shortages  of  technical  manpower. 

Therefore,  to  those  who  show  deep 
concern  about  the  prospects  of  victory — 
and  I  hope  every  American  has  that 
concern — let  me  say  that  victory  will 
come  to  the  steadfast,  that  victory  will 
come  to  those  who  face  political  reali- 
ties and  do  not  ndulge  in  political  fic- 
tion or  political  mythology.  Victory 
over  all  forms  of  oppression,  particularly 
of  a  totalitarian  nature,  will  come  to 
those  people  who  understand  the  im- 
portance of  unity,  the  pooling  of  their 
resources,  and  the  expansion  of  their 
production,  as  well  as  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  the  produc- 
tion; to  those  who  understand  the  im- 
portance of  brainpower  as  well  as  fire- 
power, and  whC'  understand  that  one 
must  live  by  ideals,  and  not  merely  by 
utterances  or  by   foUowmg  slogans. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  entitled 
European  Economic  Community  Sur- 
vey Shows  Growth  Rise  of  6.5  Percent," 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  Friday.  April  13.  1962.  Those  who  are 
superstitious  may  say  that  that  is  not  a 
pood  date  to  refer  to  in  quoting  anything 
from  any  newspaper.  However,  Mr. 
President,  there  was  good  news  on  that 
day.  on  that  Friday,  the  13th.  It  shows 
that  the  overall  growth  of  the  Common 
Market  industrial  area  in  productivity 
was  6*2  percent  last  year.  In  the  year 
before  it  was  more  than  9  percent.  I 
submit  that  a  6*2  percent  growth  rate 
in  the  year  1961  was  nothing  short  of 
being  phenomenal.  This  is  only  the 
beeinning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
brief  article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

EuROPiiAN     Economic     Coicmukitt     Subvxt 
Shows  Growth  Risx  or  6.5  Pibcint 

Bbussels. — A  Common  Market  survey 
showed  the  slx-natlon  unit's  rate  of  In- 
dustrial production  dropped  by  more  than 
50  percent  last  year,  but  still  managed  to 
record  an  overall  growth  of  6.6  percent. 

The  figures  were  contained  In  a  quarterly 
survey  of  the  economic  situation  within  the 
European      Bconomlc     Community      (EEC) 
which    consists   of   Pranoe,    Weet    Germany. 
Italy.  Belgium,  Holland  and  Luxembourg. 

Despite  a  poor  harvest  and  a  consequent 
drop  In  agriculture  production  during  1961. 
the  EEC's  gross  product  rose  a  bit  more  than 
5  percent  In  real  tenns.  the  survey  showed. 

The  survey  said  the  reduced  pace  of 
prowth  was  expected  to  continue  during 
1962.  Figures  for  the  3  years  previous  to 
1961  showed  the  Industrial  production  grew 
by  3  percent  In  1958,  7  percent  In  1959,  and  13 
percent  In  1960. 

Since  the  Treaty  of  Rome  went  Into  effect 
4  years  ago.  the  industrial  output  has 
grown  by  32  percent,  the  survey  pointed  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 


article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  11,  relating  to  the  visit  to 
Washington  of  Professor  Hallstein, 
president  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Common     Makket    Is     Catttioning    UNrrcD 
States — Hallstun  in  Capftal  Gives  Views 

on  PSOTECnONISM 

Washinoton,  April  10. — The  principal  ex- 
ecutive of  Exirope's  Common  Market  has  been 
urging  officials  here  to  take  a  "Judicious" 
approach  to  the  protection  ol  American  in- 
dustry against  foreign  competition. 

He  has  been  receiving  assurances  from 
authorities  in  and  out  ol  the  Government 
that  his  concern  exaggerates  a  relatively 
minor  threat  to  this  country's  basically  lib- 
eral trade  policy. 

Prof.  Walter  Hallstein,  president  of  the 
administrative  commission  of  the  slx-natlon 
European  economic  community,  is  here  for 
what  is  described  as  a  routine  annual  visit, 
but  it  is  not  routine.  The  current  focus 
on  United  States-European  trade  relations 
in  the  foreign  trade  bUl  now  before  Con- 
gress, and  on  United  States-European  eco- 
nomic relations  in  the  administration's  gen- 
eral thinking,  makes  this  visit  particularly 
timely. 

AGAINST    PBOTCCTIVE    CLAUSES 

Dr.  Hallstein's  particular  concern  with 
the  trade  bill,  according  to  some  who  have 
talked  with  him.  is  that  it  will  include  pro- 
tective clauses  that  would  frvistrate  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  between  this  country  and 
Europe's  "six" — Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg. 

He  has  indicated  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
administration's  prevloxis  assurances  that 
it  has  no  intention  of  invoking  protectionist 
clauses  recklessly,  but  he  has  seen  fit  to  bring 
the  point  up  nonetheless. 

In  reply  the  authorities  here  are  giving  the 
assurances  that  the  United  States  is  not  go- 
ing protectionist  and  they  are  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  protective  clauses  that  Eu- 
rope invokes. 

Dr.  Hallstein's  basic  point  is  the  need 
for  transatlantic  cooperation  In  trade  and 
other  economic  policies.  Neither  he  nor 
officials  here  are  talking  about  any  kind  of 
formal  transatlantic  organization. 

Dr.  Hallstein  met  today  with  President 
Kennedy's  chief  economic  adviser.  Dr.  Walter 
W.  Heller,  lunched  with  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, and  finished  with  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttire  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman. 

Tomorrow  he  will  address  the  National 
Press  Club  and  hold  three  more  meetings 
with  principal  economic  authorities  in  the 
Administration.  On  Thursday  he  will  attend 
what  amounts  to  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  House  and  Senate  committees  that 
write  trade  legislation — a  White  House 
luncheon  to  which  important  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  both  committees 
have  been  invited. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  cautions  the  United  States,  as  it 
does  other  coim tries,  on  raising  its 
standards  of  protectionism  and  raising 
tariffs  and  quotas;  it  urges,  in  quoting 
Professor  Hallstein,  the  United  States  to 
join  in  what  is  the  real  significance  of 
the  economy  of  the  1960's;  namely,  the 
growing  market  and  the  growing  stand- 
ard of  living  and  the  rise  in  production 
and  the  better  distribution  and  the 
modernization  of  plant  and  equipment. 

When  we  start  thinking  like  that, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  will  do  our 


share  of  the  business  in  this  world  and 
that  the  United  States  will  prosper  even 
more  than  it  has  thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wallich,  entitled  "Export  Rise 
May  Ease  Duty  Cuts,"  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  March  28,  1962. 
It  relates  to  the  proposal  of  President 
Kennedy  for  a  broadened  foreign  trade 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Export  Rise  Mat  Ease  Dtttt  Cuts 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

Assurance  against  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "market  disruption"  clearly  is  an 
important  factor  in  making  it  p>06sible  for 
a  nation  to  Uve  with  a  liberal  trade  pro- 
gram that  entails  sharp  reductions  or  elimi- 
nation of  tariffs  as  proposed  In  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

In  Europe,  protection  against  market  dis- 
ruption has  been  sought  In  part  through 
cooperation  between  importing  and  export- 
ing countries.  Recently,  the  United  States 
has  followed  the  same  principle  by  promot- 
ing a  wo-ldwlde  agreement  on  textiles  under 
which  the  exporting  countries  take  on  some 
of  the  responsibilities  for  avoiding  market 
disruption  In  the  importing  countries. 

BOOM  ON  IN  KtraoPE 

The  Evu-opeans  have  enjoyed  one  great  aid 
to  tariff  cutting  that  the  United  States  may 
find  it  difficult  to  appropriate:  a  strong  bvisi- 
ness  boom.  When  unemployment  is  at  a 
minimum,  the  resistance  to  lower  tariffs  ob- 
viously diminishes,  and  adjustments  become 
easier.  In  putting  the  trade  program  be- 
fore the  Congress  at  a  time  of  relatively 
high  unemplojrment,  the  President  certainly 
is  doing  it  the  bard  way. 

This  difference  in  business  conditions  here 
and  in  Europe  has  another  consequence.  In 
the  United  States  there  is  a  lack  of  demand, 
in  Europe  a  shortage  of  labor  and  in  some 
lines  of  industrial  capacity.  The  necessary 
adjustments  that  American  producers  will 
have  to  make  can  therefore  most  easily  be 
accomplished  if  idle  resources  can  be  shifted 
Into  exports.  That  wUl  also  help  to 
strengthen  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

In  Europe,  adjustments  can  best  be  made 
by  allowing  some  resources  to  move  from  im- 
port competing  industries  into  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  This  also  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  strong  balance-of -payments  po- 
sition that  the  Common  Market  covmtries  en- 
Joy.  In  other  words,  the  Initial  response  to 
tariff  cutting  will  be  most  conveniently  ac- 
complished for  both  sides  If  UJS.  exports  rise 
more  than  European  exports. 

AFFECTS    PSOrXTS,    LOSSES 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn 
from  the  problems  facing  the  individual  busi- 
nessman to  the  broader  issues  that  arise 
from  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  in  the 
economic  as  weU  as  In  the  political  sphere. 
Whatever  happens  at  the  national  level,  to 
the  gross  national  product,  to  employment, 
to  the  balance  of  payments,  and  our  po- 
Utlcal  posture  abroad,  wUl  ultimately  reflect 
back  upon  the  profit-and-loss  statement  of 
every  business. 

The  United  States  today  finds  Itself  driven 
toward  trade  liberalization  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem created  by  the  Common  Market.  Why 
are  we  suddenly  confronted  with  this  ur- 
gency? The  idea  of  European  unity  has  been 
supported  by  the  United  States  since  the 
early  Marshall  plan  days.  Both  the  Truman 
and  the  Elsenhower  administrations  favored 
It,  on  the  grounds  that  political  integration 
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would  IncreaM  European  strength  vte-a-vls 

Ruaslft-  .._ 

Tbe  direct  purrolt  of  political  unity  wa. 
not  regarded  a«  promlalng.  ^^JJ«-  }^J^ 
of  the  hUtorlcal  antagontama  wlthm  «^>rope. 
But  economic  Integration  eeemed  feasible 
and  was  regarded  a>  a  .tepplngetone  toward 
political  unity.  The  probable  economic 
resulU  in  themaelvea  were  not  wseased  very 

blRhly. 

For  what  they  might  be  worth.  It  waa 
thought  that  they  would  help  to  strengthen 
the  then  weak  European  balances  of  pay- 
ments. This.  It  was  thought,  would  be  a 
means  of  allevlaUng  the  dollar  shortage  that 
then  seemed  to  prevail.  In  other  words  it 
looked  as  If  discrimination  by  a  Common 
Market  would  not  hurt  the  United  Stales. 
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swrrcHXD  signals 
Now  the  Europeans  had  switched  signals 
on  ua  The  political  Integration  of  Europe 
h«a  made  only  modeat  progress.  But  eco- 
nomic integration  has  advanced  like  wild- 
flw  MeanwhUe.  the  United  States  haa  al- 
lowed its  balance  of  payment*  to  become 
weak  while  the  continental  countries  have 
become  strong  competitors  with  strong  bal- 
ances of  payments.  Suddenly  we  have  d^- 
covered  that  we  have  allowed  these  countries 
to  engage  In  discrimination  against  our  ex- 
ports at  a  time  when  the  competlUve  balance 
U  already  against  us.  The  whole  shape  uf 
the  problem  has  changed  drastically. 

Had  all  this  been  correcUy  foreseen,  which 
perhaps  would  have  taken  more  than  human 
wisdom,  the  United  States  would  certainly 
have  demanded  a  price  for  Ita  support  of  the 
Common  Market.  We  would  have  consented 
to  the  resulting  discrimination  against  our 
einorts  only  on  condition  that  the  C<5mmon 
Market  countrlea  keep  this  discrimination  at 
»  minimum,  by  cutting  their  ouulde  tariffs 
unilaterally  Nobody  knows  bow  far  »uch  a 
demand  would  have  been  acceded  to  by  the 
Exiropeans. 

Under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (OATT)  they  are  technically 
within  their  rights  In  forming  a  customs 
union  with  an  outside  tariff  wall  equal  ^o 
the  average  of  their  Individual  tariffs.  In 
fact  the  Common  Market  countries  have 
been  cooperative  In  making  a  20-percent 
concession  from  this  common  outside  tariff 
oonUngent  upon  later  reciprocal  concessions 
That,  however.  Is  not  enough  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  dlwrrlmlnatlon. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  today  Is  In 
the  position  of  having  to  buy  further  con- 
cesakjns  with  concessions  of  lu  own.  Be- 
cause we  sell  more  to  the  Common  Market 
than  we  buy  from  It.  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  reciprocal  tariff  cutUng  will  In- 
crease our  exporU  more  than  our  Imports. 
In  thU  way.  the  American  balance-of-pay- 
ments  poeltion  will  Improve 

But  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Common  Market  unds.  other 
things  being  equal,  to  weaken  the  American 
balance  of  paymenU.  The  trade  program  U 
A  means  of  recouping  some  of  this  loss  It  l* 
not  a  step  to  conquer  new  ground. 

oaowTM  TO  srva  luronf 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  Common  Market 
countries  may  have  a  countervalllnf  ad- 
vant.ige  The  faster  they  grow,  the  more 
they  win  Import.  Insofar  as  the  Common 
Market  Is  speeding  up  the  growth  of  the 
European  economies.  It  U  also  speeding  up 
their  lmp<irts.  This  would  help  the  Ameri- 
can balance  of  payments.  But  nobody  can 
say  how  fast  these  countries  would  have 
grown  without  the  Common  Market,  and 
how  much  of  a  real  compensation  for  dis- 
crimination may  derive  from  the  extra 
growth  attributable  to  the  Common  Market. 
In  iiddltlon  to  the  expansion  of  trade  bene- 
flu   that   a  Uberal   trade   policy  offers,   the 


United  States  can  expect  to  reap  one  other 
benefit.  That  la  the  pressure  toward  greater 
compeUUveness  which  trade  expanalon  will 

^The  British,  who  are  getting  ready  to  Join 
the  Common  Market,  seem  to  regard  the 
pressure  of  competition  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal benefits.  For  the  United  States,  this 
lias  become  a  fundamental  problem. 

immediately  after  the  war.  we  occupied  a 
unique  poelUon  of  unrivaled  productivity 
and  c.mpetltiveneM  Since  then,  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves,  largely  through  Bucces^ue 
wage  and  price  increases  to  be  pushed  Into 
a^^ltion  whereby  our  ccmpetiiiveness  Is 
no  longer  adequate  to  balance  our  Interna- 
tlon.U  accounts.  The  situation  U  by  no 
means  desperate,  as  »20  bUilon  of  exporls 
attest.  But  Its  lung-term  Uend  must  oc- 
casion grave  concern. 

THE  NrW   CNCLAND  S-mST 

Whit  Is  happenlr.g  to  the  United  States 
in  the  world  today  Is  what  happened,  broad. y 
speaking,  to  New  England  vls-a-vls  the 
S<juth.  during  the  last  30  yeare.  Once  an 
industrial  leader.  New  England  saw  Its  coeU 
and  prices  rise  and  Its  Industries  emigrate. 
It  became  a  high-cost  area  with  a  tendency 
tow.ird  unemplo>-ment  and  stagnation 

The  United  States.  If  It  does  not  mend  Its 
wa-.-s,  stands  a  good  chance  of  becoming  the 
New  England  of  the  whole  world.  New  Eng- 
land was  fortunate,  after  a  fashion.  In  that 
it  w.us  unable  to  obscure  and  postpone  Its 
problems  by  adopting  protective  tariff. v 
There   can   be   no   tariffs   Inside    the   United 

atatee. 

Thus.  New  England  was  compelled  to  face 
the  full  pressure  of  competition  and  ulti- 
mately to  make  the  necessary  adjustment. 
Thoee  adjustments  are  not  yet  completed. 
But  the  New  England  SUtes  have  shown 
that  declining  Industries  can  tie  replaced 
with  growth  industries  and  that  Industrial 
skills  can  be  redirected.  In  short,  they  have 
shown  that  a  healthy  economy  responds  posi- 
tively to  the  pressures  of  competition 

The  United  SUtes  faces  very  similar  prob- 
lems. Wages  and  prices  have  risen.  Indus- 
tries have  been  moving  abroad  Other  coun- 
tries have  been  calchln^'  up  with  our 
advanced  technolotjy  and  are  now  ur.lng  the 
advantage  of  cheap  labor  to  outcomp>ete  us. 
This  process  Is  still  of  fairly  recent  origin, 
and  has  not  gone  very  far 

If  the  United  States  Is  alive  to  Its  rUks 
and  opportunities,  It  will  respond  as  New 
England  did,  but  hopefully  more  quickly  and 
even  more  vigorously.  We  shall  then  be 
spared  the  long  agony  that  New  England  had 
to  suffer  An  essential  condition  of  such 
quick  response  U  to  swallow  the  strong  medi- 
cine of  Intensive  competition. 


maintaining  the  volume  of  our  gold 
reserves.  A  nation  such  as  ours,  which 
is  engaged  in  such  heavy  responsibilities 
throughout  the  world,  cannot  afford  to 
have  its  gold  reserves  dwindling. 

It  cannot  afford  to  have  a  situation 
develop  in  which  our  exports  are  not 
adequate  to  compensate  for  the  outflow 
of  moneys  and  reserves  from  this  Na- 
tion.    We  shall  have  to  do  some  real 
economic  work  and  thinking  this  year. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
sessions  of  Congress  in  this  century.    I 
say  that  because  we  are  making  changes 
that  are  vital  to  the  Nation.    We  are  rc- 
or>janizing  our  defense;  we  are  laying 
before  the  world  broad  programs  in  the 
field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament; 
we  are  considering  new  tax  legislation 
to  Kive  an  incentive  to  Investment  and 
the  modernization  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment   we  are  developing  a  broad  policy 
and  program  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid 
and    foreign    credits— the    Alliance    for 
Progress,  to  mention  only  one. 

We  are  also  developing  a  foreign  trade 
program,  which  Is  a  matter  of  economic 
and  poliUcal  Interest  and  necessity  to  our 
Nation  and  is.  I  think,  ImperaUve  in 
terms  of  the  survival  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  leading  world  power,  having 
responsibilities  for  ourselves  and  for 
other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  arUcle  enUUed  "Big  Guns 
Versus  a  Velvet  Touch,"  written  by 
Robert  H.  Estabrook.  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  10,  1962. 
The  article  indicates  the  kind  of  debate 
and  discussion  which  are  now  taking 
place  m  Western  Europe,  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  in  America  about  the  Common 
Market  and  its  impact  upon  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  article  is  the 
second  In  a  series  of  articles.  It  is  a 
very  Important  and  informative  article. 
It  remind*  us  that  while  there  will  have 
to  be  some  adjustments  made,  If  we 
lower  tariffs  and  remove  duties,  and  if 
the  President's  foreign  trade  program  I* 
authorized  by  Congress,  those  adjust- 
ments which  may  cause  some  limited 
dislocations  In  certain  areas  of  our  econ- 
omy, will  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  rise  in  export*  from  the  overall 
American  economy. 

Every  American  knows  that  the  only 
way  we  can  overcome  the  problem  of  the 
balance  of  payments  and  the  outflow  of 
gold  Is  by  Increasing  our  foreign  trade. 

Therefore  the  Presidents  foreign  trade 
program  becomes  not  only  a  matter  of 
good  biisiness.  but.  with  equal  signifi- 
cance. It  also  becomes  a  matter  of  pro- 
tec  tuig  the  value  of  our  currency  and 


Bio  Guns  Vaastja  *  Vblv«t  Touch 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
LojjDON— The  task  of  American  diplo- 
macy President  Kennedy  Indicated  recently. 
Is  to  represent  US.  InUreet*  irrespective  of 
what  others  may  say.  This  prescrtpUon  U 
being  tested  severely  in  current  negotiations 
affecting  the  Common  Market.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  Oeorgs  Ball  has  received 
considerable  criticism  In  England  because  of 
American  strictures  against  Commonwealth 
trade  preferences  and  ascodaU  membsrshlp 
foe  neutral  countries.  Soros  stama  from 
groups  that  would  sslz*  any  who  are  taking 
too  strict  a  view  and  art  creating  dunculties 
for  British  entry. 

Rscent  British  speech**  have  had  a  new 
ton*  of  optimism  and  •vangelUm  about 
Common  Market  prosp*:U.  OfflclaU  know 
that  Commonwealth  pr*f»r*nc*s  cannot  be 
perpetuated;  the  most  to  b*  espected  is 
gradual  adJiutmenU  partly  out  of  responsi- 
bility for  having  used  them  as  pawn*  In^the 
European  Free  Trade  AssocUtlon;  but  there 
also  U  a  belief  that  excliulon  would  be 
wrong.  And  Britain  Is  capable  of  mounting 
her  own  subtle  pressure*. 

The  American  position  ts  that  political 
unity  of  Europe  remain*  the  essential  ob- 
jective. The  United  States  U  willing  to  suf- 
fer some  Initial  trade  dlscrtmlnatlon— In  the 
expectation  tliat  tariff*  can  be  lowered  re- 
ciprocally—to    further   UU*   objective.     But 


It  Is  unwilling  to  regard  mere  commercial 
associations  with  the  Common  Market,  lack- 
ing any  merger  of  political  sovereignty,  with 
the  same  tolerance.  It  fears  dilution  of  the 
European  community  Into  a  customs  luilon. 
At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  as- 
siK-late  membership  or  other  trade  arrange- 
ments for  the  neutrals  Is  not  precluded. 
The  United  States  proffers  Its  views  only 
when  asked. 

That  Is  the  offlclal  explanation.  As  a 
practical  matter  the  pressure,  or  what  others 
regard  as  pressure,  concerns  the  zeal  of  some 
American  champions  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket This  has  produced  an  Impression  that 
the  United  States  Is  trying  to  dictate  the 
composition  of  the  community  and  to  pun- 
ish Britain  for  its  delay  and  the  neutrals 
for  their  comfortable  detachment. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  blunt  ap- 
proach is  partly  a  shock  tactic.  Ball  seems 
to  enjoy  being  a  lightning  rod.  and  If  he  Is 
bothered  by  the  bolts  crashing  around  his 
head  he  does  not  show  It.  To  the  extent  that 
the  neutrals  recognize  that  they  cannot  get 
something  for  nothing  and  have  begun  ac- 
cordingly to  reexamine  their  positions,  some 
temporary  unpopularity  for  the  United  States 
may  be  useful 

Indeed,  the  neutrals  are  moving.  There 
his  been  extensive  discussion  In  Sweden, 
and  question  has  started  In  Switzerland, 
where  the  electorate  has  Just  rejected  a  ban  ^ 
on  nuclear  weapons.  Austria  Is  hardly  a 
voluntary  neutral.  None  of  these  coun- 
tries could  be  expected  to  renounce  neutral- 
ity as  the  price  of  Common  Market  associa- 
tion (In  Austria  that  would  amount  to  a 
treaty  violation) .  But  If  they  were  to  agree, 
fr)r  exanrvple.  to  a  common  external  tariff 
set  by  the  commission  In  Brussels,  that 
would  represent  a  significant  grant  of 
sovereignty. 

If  one  accepts  the  premise  that  there  Is  an 
overriding  American  interest  In  European 
unity.  It  does  not  follow  that  there  Is  only 
one  way  to  attain  It.  PVar  the  moment 
FYench  President  de  Oaulle  seems  to  be 
blocking  the  path  toward  supranational  po- 
litical Institutions.  Notwithstanding  his 
conference  with  Italian  Prime  Minister 
Panfanl.  a  wide  gulf  remains  between  his 
nation-state  vision  and  what  most  members 
of  the  community  want.  An  eventual  fed- 
eral structure  may  depend  In  any  event  upon 
a  confederal  bargaining.  There  Is  a  case  for 
Including  the  neutrals  In  this  structure  with 
the  belief  that  the  dynamism  will  attract 
them  to  full  membership. 

Despite  Its  great  success  so  far,  the  Com- 
mon Market  Is  still  a  new  edifice.  Not  every 
problem  can  be  solved  at  once,  and  perhaps 
what  Is  most  needed  now  Is  patience.  Ex- 
cessive pressure  could  cause  an  unhappy 
psychological  reaction.  We  may  hope  that 
the  neutrals  will  elect  voluntarily  to  alter 
their  positions,  but  If  we  attempted  to  cram 
change  down  their  throat*  we  could  succeed 
only  In  congealing  resistance.  In  spit*  of 
the  great  American  Involvement  In  th«  n*w 
shape  of  Europe,  sometimes  It  la  wl*«  to  l*t 
others  at  least  think  that  they  are  making 
their  own  decisions. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  am 
hopeful  that  readers  of  the  R«coai>— and 
there  are  many — will  find  these  articles 
to  be  of  educational  value. 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY  BEFORE  AS- 
SOCIATED PRESS  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,    Attorney    General   Robert   F. 


Kennedy  spoke  at  the  annual  Ivmcheon 
of  the  Associated  Press  In  New  york 
City.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Attorney 
General  on  this  excellent  address,  in 
which  he  reviewed  his  recent  trip  around 
the  world  and  told  of  the  widespread 
lack  of  understanding  and  outright  mis- 
information which  so  many  people  of 
other  lands  have  about  the  United 
States. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
liked  that  address  is  that  what  the  At- 
torney General  said  reflects  so  much  my 
own  observations  as  to  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  world  relating  to  private 
and  public  attitudes  concerning  the 
United  States.  Following  each  trip  I 
have  taken  abroad,  I  have  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  to 
the  State  Department  or  to  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  a  report  of  my  obser- 
vations. I  am  but  one  Senator.  My  ob- 
servations are  obviously  limited  in  their 
value  or,  I  suppose,  in  their  depth,  be- 
cause they  are  the  observations  of  only 
one  citizen. 

However,  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  a  long  i>eriod  of  time  with 
the  apparent  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  people  in  other  countries  of 
the  ideals  and  purposes  of  this  country. 
What  makes  America?  What  are  its 
objectives?  What  are  our  purposes? 
What  are  the  goals  of  our  Nation? 
What  are  the  true  thoughts  and  ideas 
of  its  people? 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Attorney  General  that 
many  more  Americans — Members  of 
Congress,  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  artists,  poets,  writers,  musicians, 
businessmen,  teachers,  and  F>ersons  in 
many  other  professions — go  abroad  to 
explain  what  the  United  States  stands 
for  and  Its  devotion  to  freedom  based 
upon  the  state  serving  the  individual 
citizen,  rather  than  the  Individual  citizen 
being  the  servant  of  the  state. 

The  Attorney  General  was  entirely 
correct  in  stating  that  the  next  10  years 
win  be  crucial  years  In  the  world  strug- 
gle with  communism  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  we  can  and  we  will  win  this 
struggle.  I  have  so  Indicated  today  in 
earlier  remarks.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  freedom— individual  free- 
dom and  political  freedom — will  win. 
But  we  will  not  win  that  freedom  with- 
out trying,  without  making  our  case, 
without  going  to  the  people  around  the 
world  and  telling  them  the  truth;  tell- 
ing them  what  we  stand  for  and  what 
we  believe  in,  and  nailing  down  the  lies 
which  the  Communist«  use  to  create 
a  falM  image  of  the  United  States;  nail- 
ing down  the  miarepresentation  that 
thoae  who  Just  do  not  know  us  have 
been  guilty  of  leveling  against  us. 

The  Attorney  General's  address  should 
be  widely  read  and  circulated.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  his  recommendation  that 
we  go  all  out  to  make  certain  that  our 
position  gets  across  to  the  people  of  other 
lands  is  well  received  in  both  the  public 
j^nri  private  sectors  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  said  earlier  to- 
day about  our  worldwide  image  on  the 


subject  of  nuclear  testing  applies  to  a 
whole  range  of  foreign  and  domestic 
problems.  Throughout  neutralist  Asia 
and  Africa,  it  seems,  Americans  are 
Identified  In  the  minds  of  all  too  many 
people  with  colonialism,  imperialism,  and 
social  and  ideological  backwardness.  We 
know  that  this  is  not  the  truth,  but  I 
submit  that  every  Member  of  this  body, 
having  been  elected  to  public  oflBce, 
knows  that  what  is  basically  important 
is  what  people  believe  to  be  the  truth. 
We  must  make  what  is  the  truth  a  living 
reality  and  a  believable  reality  to  peoples 
In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  imfavorable 
and  false  image  has  been  Implanted  in 
the  minds  of  gullible  or  undiscriminating 
local  populations  by  either  nationalistic 
demagogs  or  by  Communists,  who  have 
as  their  objective  the  undermining  of 
the  strength  of  this  Republic.  The 
Communists  know  that  they  can  look 
good  only  when  they  make  us  look  bad. 
But  they  would  have  no  success  at  this 
enterprise  if  the  peoples  of  the  emerging 
nations — the  peoples  in  Latin  America, 
in  Africa,  and  Asia — struggling  for  edu- 
cation and  opportunity,  were  not  ripe 
for  this  message. 

One  of  the  finest  acts  of  this  admin- 
istration was  to  send  our  able  and  cou- 
rageous Attorney  General,  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy,  on  a  world  tour  last  winter. 
Mr.  Kennedy  came  face  to  face  with  in- 
credible anti-American  prejudices.  He 
faced  up  to  those  prejudices  with  re- 
sponsive replies.  He  discovered  for 
himself  how  Communists  manipulate 
those  prejudices  with  the  most  appalling 
results. 

In  his  speech  on  Monday,  April  23,  to 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Kennedy 
told  of  his  encounters  with  Indonesian 
students,  Japanese  students,  and  labor 
leaders,  and  others.  What  was  remark- 
able about  him  was  his  willingness  to 
meet  these  unreasoning  critics  on  their 
own  ground,  on  the  public  platform,  and 
to  plant  in  them  the  first  seeds  of  doubt 
about  their  mistaken  conception  of  the 
United  States  and  their  own  mistaken 
doctrines. 

Robert  Kennedy  proved  that  America 
can  get  its  case  across  to  the  world  be- 
cause it  is  a  good  and  truthful  case.  He 
proved  that  if  we  take  our  case  with 
force,  vigor,  and  conviction  to  even  the 
most  rabid  critic  and  enemy,  we  can  at 
least  plant  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
that  critic  as  to  the  validity  of  the  critic's 
case. 

Mr.  Kennedy  called  eloquently  upon 
the  American  press  and  upon  responsi- 
ble molders  of  Ameriean  public  opinion 
to  "convince  the  jpeople  of  foreign  coim- 
tries — and  particularly  the  students — 
that  we  are  true  to  our  ideals  and  that 
prosperity  and  decent  health  can  be 
achieved  in  a  system  that  preserves  in- 
dividual Uberty." 

Mr.  President,  this  suggestion  must  be 
acted  on  Immediately,  or  else,  as  the  At- 
torney General  said,  we  will  lose  the  cold 
war. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  made  a  number  of  other 
good  suggestion*.    AU  arc  urgent.  aU  are 
feasible;  all  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
little  effort  and  imagination.    I  note  that 
he  asked  that  we  speak  not  only  to  those 
who  attend  diplomatic  receptions — and 
In  every  caplUl  city  there  is  a  clique  or 
a  special  group  who  specialize  in  attend- 
ing diplomaUc  functions.    Most  of  them 
have    neither    influence    at    home    nor 
abroad.    All  too  often,  too  much  time  is 
spent  on  them.    The  Attorney  General 
said  it  was  better  to  Ulk  to  the  agricul- 
tural leaders,   to  the   farm-cooperative 
leaders,  to  the  trade  unionists,  the  stu- 
dents, the  businessmen,  the  merchants. 
the    teachers,    and    the    children.     He 
asked  us  to  get  to  the  people,  not  just  to 
some  of  the  people  who  do  not  represent 
very  many  of  the  people. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  the  speech 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  atten- 
tion  of    the   forward-looking    American 

public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  forthright  statement  of  one  of  the 
imperatives  of  our  foreign  pohcy  in  the 
cold  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODKKSS     BT      ATTORNXT     GENHIAL     ROBERT     F" 
KeWMEDT  AT  THI   ANHfAL  Lf  NCHrON  OF  THE 

AssociATKD   Pmrss,  New   York   Citt.   April 
23.  1963 

Mr.  McKelway.  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  generoua  Invitation  to  be  here  this 
afternoon. 

There  have  been  some  commenta  about 
the  Department  of  Justice  awakening  three 
newsmen  In  the  middle  of  the  night  to  ask 
some  questions.  I  want  to  t*ll  you  the  reac- 
tion of  your  reporter.  L^ouls  Pano^,  who 
covers  the  Department  of  Justice  r<jr  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  next  evening  Mr  Panoe  came  Into  my 
ofnce  and  said: 

"I  am  Just  leaving  for  home  and  before  I 
go  to  bed  Is  there  anything  y  >u  d  real'.y  like 
to  know''"    Then  he  said : 

■Don't  call  me.  I'll  call  you  " 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  do  not  make 
a  practice  of  calling  reporters  at  2  or  3 
o'clock  In  the  morning  But  to  tell  the  truth. 
when  I  get  called  at  2  or  3  In  the  morning 
by  a  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press — and 
It  happens — I  am  not  too  sure  it  wouldn  t  be 
a  good  Idea. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  Invitation  to  be  here 
today  because  I  have  a  high  regard  fir  news- 
papermen who  accept  their  responsibility  to 
probe  tirelessly  for  the  truth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  newspapermen  are 
self -appointed  Judges  of  what  s  r'.ght  or 
wrong  or  what's  good  or  bad  But  I  believe 
In  and  greatly  admire  those  who  are  ci impo- 
tent to  seek  the  truth  and  Inform  the  people 
In  my  opinion,  the  newspapers  are  equal  to 
the  courts — and  sometimes  ahead  of  the 
court* — In  our  system — In  protecting  the 
people's  fundamental  rights. 

Since  my  recent  trip  around  the  world, 
I  am  even  more  aware  of  the  tremendous 
role  that  a  free  press  plays  In  a  free  society, 
and  of  the  absolute  necessity  that  news- 
papers make  a  concerted  effort  to  get  the 
truth  to  the  people. 

The  Associated  Press  Is  distributed  In  more 
than  100  languages  In  89  countries  around 
the  world.    Those  statistics  tell  clearly  what 


heavy  responsibilities  and  burdens  you  gen- 
tlemen bear 

But  on  my  trip — wherever  I  visited ^In 
Japan,  Indonesia.  Thailand,  Germany,  and 
Holland— I  found  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation and  misunderstanding  about  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people 

This  was  especially  true  among  the  stu- 
dents with  whom  the  CommunlsU  -though 
small  In  number— have  done  a  more  eflectlve 
Job  In  spreading  the  Communist  line  than 
we  have  in  telling  the  truth  about  our  eo- 
nomlc  and  s<x:Ul  progress  and  alxjut  our 
fundamental  beliefs  as  freemen 

In  Indonesia  I  met  with  a  proup  of  25 
student  leaders,  and  the  leader,  whom  I 
later  le.irncd  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  asked  me  the  following  questions 
In  rapid  tire: 

"Why  does  the  United  States  nut  agree  th.it 

colonialism  Is  bad     th.^t  rolonMli^m  Is  .-.-m- 

plctely    amoraP      Why    doesn't    the    United 

St.ites  1:     St.  along  with  Ind-meslrx    th.it  the 

Dutch  evacuate  West   Sew   Guinea  and  turn 

the  territory  over  to  the  Indoneslar.s?" 

I    answered   by   asking    these   questions: 

•"i'ou   say    you   are    against    c<.l' 'nla:ism    in 

West    New' Guinea.     Are   y  )U    really    agalnst 

nlill.«m''      Are   yu   .ng.tlnst   the   C'l.'nla:- 

that    the     Ru-sfiians    have    impiwrd    'ti 

re''      Are   v.  u  rii.'<lr.-t   CMne.se 

Ttbef      Are  yu  agnlnst  Hu»- 


C^.l' 

Ism 

t.  •ut.hfr»-t  E'lr'^ 
col.mlallsm  In 

slan  troops  going  into  Hungury  Are  you 
against  Siivlet  domination  of  P'lland  LlTh- 
u.\nla.  Estonia.  Latvia  Bulgivrl.i.  and  Ru- 
mania'' Hiw  (1  '  you  fe«-l  .ilxiut  this  mod- 
ern-day ci  '.oni.ili.'m' " 

The  ag^rc-s.-.e  y  ur.g  ni.m  s;x'ke  up  a^iln 
Ttiese  ex-iniplfs  did  not  show  cl.  .nlalism. 
he  said— an  nf  the  penpie  of  the  c^unt  I'-s 
I  mentli-r.ed  siippor'ed  their  governments 
They  siipp<'rted  r  rnmunlsm  They  had  a 
strn':ig  b<incl   of   arTertlon   f  ir   the  Ru.s«lans 

•  How  then  do  you  explain  the  wall  acroM 
Berlin?  "  I  asked  '  If  the  gfiv.-rnments  of 
these  countries,  d  an:n.»tcd  by  the  C'>m- 
munlsU,  are  8up;>)rted  by  the  pe 'ple  as 
you  say-  If  they  have  free  elections  why 
then  Ls  It  necessary  to  shoot  down  women 
and  children  who  attempt  to  escape  across 
the  wall"* 

"What  Is  your  explanation  for  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
niankli.d  a  wall  has  been  erected  not  to  keep 
bandits  or  m.irauders  i-ut.  taut  to  keep  an 
entire  people  In''     Can  yuu  explain  that  ■  " 

The  .-oui.g  Commu.ilst  s  answer  Wiis  braz- 
enly simple 

"We  did  not  come  here  to  dlscu.is  details 
We  came  to  talk  about  the  US  p<-i8Ulon  on 
Wp<:t   New  O'llnea  " 

Not  one  voice  there  was  raised  to  protest 
or  question  his  statemei.t  Looking  at  the 
faces  of  these  young  people  I  cnuld  not  find 
even  a  flicker  of  oppoBlllon  to  the  colonlal- 
Um  of  the  S<jvlet  Union  or  C«^immunlst  China 
This  n-?w.  mrxlern-day  form  of  colonialism 
was  not  to  be  discussed  This  was  quite 
clear  ^ 

The  meeting  broke  up  amicably  I  went 
to  my  r'>om  to  finish  packing.  Fifteen 
mlnuUs  later  when  I  came  out.  four  or  five 
of  the  group  were  walling  U)  see  me  They 
were  e<tremely  cordial.  They  asked  Inquisi- 
tive, friendly  questions  ab»>ut  the  United 
States  and  about  the  American  people 
Their  ;;ttltude  was  completely  dlJTerent  than 
It  had  been  during  the  meeting 

Thev  admitted  quite  frankly  that  they  had 
not  expressed  their  views  at  the  meeting 
becauje  these  subjects  Just  never  were  dls- 
cu.ssed  by  them  or  by  any  of  their  friends 
in  public  Quite  clearly  they  were  com- 
pletely Intimidated  by  the  CommunlsU  and 
h.id  b4'en  f  jr  some  time. 

But  It  was  not  Just  with  the  students 
that  I  encountered  this  misinformation. 
The   liead    of    a    leading   Japanese   labor   or- 


ganlzaUon  with  millions  of  mamben.  told 
me  that  a  few  Industriallato— WaU  Street, 
the  Morgan  Bank,  and  the  RockefeUere— run 
the  United  State*.     I  said,  "not  yet." 

Also  I  asked  him  how  he  explained  Arthur 
Goldberg,  former  counsel  for  the  Steel  Work- 
era  Union  and  the  AKL^CIO.  being  Secretary 
of  Labor.  If  his  Idea  of  America  wae  cor- 
rect, how  could  John  F".  Kennedy,  with  the 
barking  of  labor,  become  President.  He  had 
no  an.iwer  In  fact,  incredible  as  It  n\ay 
seem,  these  quesUons  hardly  seemed  to  have 
occurred  to  him. 

ThLs  man  wixs  not  a  Communist.  He  said 
that  he  Just  felt  the  United  SUtes  was  Im- 
pori-iliKtlc.  He  waa  very  bright,  attractive, 
iirtlcul.Ttc,  and  convinced  he  was  right.  But 
his  Ideas  ab<jut  the  United  States  were  50 
or  100  ye.irs  out  of  date. 

The  BtudenU  who  visited  me  in  Indonesia 
after  I  spoke  and  the  Japanese  labor  leader 
are  typical  of  the  majority  of  persons  we 
encountered  on  our  trip.  They  are  not  Com- 
nuinuts  nor  even  pro-Communist,  and  they 
have  tremendoiis  reservoirs  of  good  will  to- 
ward America  and  the  American  people 
But  ihcy  have  8eri<ius  questions  about  our 
c>>untry  and  our  way  of  life. 

I  Ley  know  we  have  made  great  material 
progT''**  but  they  have  dilTlculty  understand- 
in  ;    our    federal    system   of   government 

They  do  not  understand  that  the  Amerl- 
c.m  ;)eop;e  have  great  concern  about  their 
ft'llow  Americans  and  about  their  fellow 
liutn.m  being* 

rhey  do  not  know  that  the  American  peo- 
I  !<•  .ire  dedicated  to  making  progress  toward 
our  national  goals  as  set  forth  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution, 
and  that  the  American  people  are  fiercely  de- 
tennined  to  remain  free. 

So.  we  have  a  great  problem  but  we  have 
a  gre.it  <  pportuiilty.  and.  In  my  judgment, 
uiil'"6s  we  a'e  able  in  the  next  decade  to  con- 
\  ince  the  people  of  foreign  countries — and 
particularly  the  students — that  we  are  true 
to  our  Ideals  and  that  prosperity  and  decent 
health  can  be  achieved  In  a  system  that  pre- 
serves individual  liberty,  we  wUl  loee  the 
cold  war  no  matter  how  much  money  we 
i>l>e:td  <>n  aid 

Hut  I  believe  that  If  we  get  busy  and  enter 
lias  battle  for  Uie  minds  of  tomorrows 
leaders  with  all  the  skill,  vigor,  and  dedica- 
tion at  our  command,  we  wUl  win  hands 
down.  I  believe  this  because  we  have  so 
much  going  for  us — despite  what  success  the 
articulate,  highly  disciplined  CormnunUt 
cadres  have  had 

The  President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  that  "our  overriding  obliga- 
tion In  the  months  ahead  is  to  fulfill  our  own 
faith  •  •  •  for  If  we  cannot  fulfill  our  own 
Ideals  here,  we  cannot  expect  others  to  ac- 
cept them.  And  when  the  youngest  child 
alive  today  has  grown  to  the  cares  of  man- 
hood, our  position  In  the  world  will  be  de- 
termined first  of  all  by  what  provisions  we 
make  today  — for  his  education,  his  health, 
and  his  opportunities  for  a  good  home  and 
a  good  Job  and  a  good  life." 

The  Importance  of  the  President's  state- 
ment come  home  to  me  again  and  again  on 
my  trip 

Every  place,  every  city,  every  community, 
every  country  that  I  visited — whether  It  was 
a  press  conference,  a  tal^  with  students,  or 
ft  meeting  with  labor  leaders  or  business- 
men -  I  was  questioned  mbout  problems  here 
in  the  United  States — iiAiat  progress  we  were 
making,  what  stepks  we  were  taking. 

When  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  who  Is  a  great 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  came  to  my  ofOce  Just  before  he 
left  Washington  recently,  he  said  that  we 
were  destined  to  continue  to  lead  the  world. 
However  he  warned  that  the  one  thing  that 
can  stop  us— the  one  thing  that  will  stand 
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in  our  way  la  If  we  don't  deal  with  the  Im- 
portant civil  rlghta  problems.  People  are  Just 
not  going  to  believe  that  we  live  by  tb« 
IDeclaratlon  of  Independence  or  the  Consti- 
tution If  we  don't  treat  our  fellow  human 
beings  as  human  beings.  He  said  we  have 
a  responsibility  and  obligation  to  do  this. 

And  to  put  It  another  way  In  the  langxiag* 
of  your  newsdesks.  we  must  be  sure  we  have 
a  solid  story  first  before  we  can  worry  about 
giving  It  effective  display. 

On  my  trip  when  I  was  asked  about  civil 
rights,  what  steps  we  are  taking — and  It  hap- 
pened again  and  again — I  said  quite  frankly 
we  had  major  problems  but  that  we  were 
making  progress. 

I  told  them  about  the  progress  we  are 
making — that  dramatic  strides  have  been 
made  In  guaranteeing  that  all  our  citizens 
are  able  to  exercise  their  fundamental  free- 
doms equally.  I  cited  Instances  of  this  prog- 
ress such  as  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States  Negroes 
hold  positions  of  district  court  Judges:  that 
two  of  our  biggest  cities — Cleveland  and  San 
Francisco- have  U.S.  attorneys  who  are  Ne- 
groes; that  Negroes  occupy  other  high  places 
In  the  Government  and  that  they  are  not  se- 
lected Just  because  they  are  Negroes  but  be- 
cause they  had  ability  and  Integrity  and 
Uiey  were  not  denied  the  opportunity  for 
employment  because  they  were  Negroes. 

I  said  that  while  we  have  made  progress 
there  was  much  more  we  could  do  and  much 
more  that  we  will  do:  that  the  problems  and 
dlfflcuUles  and  even  the  violence  they  would 
read  about  and  hear  about  meant  that  we 
were  moving  ahead — that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  status  quo. 

Sometimes  I  was  asked  about  racketeers 
and  hoodlums  Again  I  could  cite  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made.  In  January  1961, 
the  Department  of  Justice  began  a  major 
effort  against  orgnnlred  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing Federal  law  enforcement  Investigations 
are  now  being  eoc^rtllnated  effectively  and  we 
are  pooling  Information  from  the  flies  of 
Federal  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
about  more  than  700  top  racketeers.  Five  of 
eight  bills  which  we  submitted  to  Congress 
were  enacted  and  had  an  Immediate  effect  In 
lessening  gambllrg  profits  which  finance  all 
other  forms  of  organized  crime. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  here  today  and  tell 
you  we  have  organized  crime  on  the  run; 
that  In  every  cly  throughout  the  United 
States  It  has  been  brought  to  the  point  where 
It  can  be  controlled  by  the  local  authoHtlee. 
The  Important  racketeers  and  hoodlums  are 
well  aware  of  th<-  pressures  that  have  been 
placed  upon  them  and  they  are  uneasy. 
However,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  and  much 
to  do.  but  we  haie  made  progreaa. 

But  the  fact  that  we  have  these  problems 
and  difficulties  lii  civil  rights  and  law  en- 
forcement and  other  areas  Is  what  leads  to 
mlsunderstandixxgi  and  misconceptions  about 
the  United  Statei^  by  the  smaU  Communist 
groups  who  then  say  for  example: 

How  can  you  believe  the  United  SUtes? 
How  can  you  believe  that  they  believe  In 
equality  If  they  %?ont  treat  minority  people 
equally?" 

What  we  must  lo  Is  make  It  clear  that  we 
In  this  country  are  not  going  to  accept  the 
status  quo;  that  We  are  not  selfish  people 
Interested  only  Ir.  ourselves  and  our  pocket- 
books,  that  we  are  Interested  In  our  fellow 
citizens. 

Capitalism  has  become  a  dirty  word  be- 
cause It  Is  synonymous  with  selflahness. 
Many  people  in  foreign  lands  believe  that 
Americans  are  Interested  only  In  material 
gain,  that  they  iire  not  Interested  In  their 
neighbors,  not  Interested  In  their  communi- 
ties, and  not  Interested  In  those  that  are 
less  well  off. 


Many  of  you  through  your  newspapers  and 
your  civic  efforts  have  assisted  your  fellow 
citizens  in  many  ways  and  you  are  well  aware 
how  much  effort  Americans  expend  on  im- 
proving their  chtirches,  their  cities  and 
schools,  and  aiding  those  lees  fortunate. 
This  is  what  is  truly  the  United  States. 
This  is  what  is  truly  the  real  character  of 
the  American  people. 

This  Is  the  story  that  deserves  banner  play 
overseas.  This  is  the  story  that  we  must  tell 
and  I  think  we  have  many  other  assets  as 
well. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  not  afraid  to 
admit  that  everything  is  not  perfect  within 
our  borders — that  this  is  a  strength  of 
America  and  not  a  weakness.  One  of  our 
greatest  assets  In  this  struggle  is  that  we 
have  the  truth  on  otir  side. 

We  can  stand  to  hear  conflicting  ideas  and 
voices  of  dissent,  not  only  among  our  citi- 
zens, but  among  our  allies  and  the  non- 
allned  nations. 

We  encourage  free  inquiry  and  free  experi- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  the  state  exists  to  serve 
the  people. 

All  this  distinguishes  us  from  our  adver- 
saries and  It  was  my  experience  that  there 
are  not  only  reservoirs  of  good  will  toward 
America  in  the  countries  I  visited  but  that 
we — not  the  Communists — share  the  com- 
mon aspirations  of  people  to  be  free  and  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  destinies. 

So,  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  we  can 
do  now  to  help  these  young  people  know  the 
facts  about  xis  and  our  way  of  life.  It  will 
not  Involve  large  sxims  of  money  to  do  the 
Job  but  It  win  require  understanding  and 
effort  and  hard  work. 

First,  we  can  send  groups  of  men  and 
women  to  all  nations  to  lecture — not  Just 
about  the  United  States  and  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, or  even  democracy  generally — but 
to  talk  also  about  history  and  philosophy 
and  literature,  and  even  more  practical  mat- 
ters. 

These  Individuals  should  make  tours  of 
as  many  universities  as  possible  and  should 
confer  with  labor  leaders,  farm  and  coopera- 
tive leswlers,  newBpai>er  editors,  businessmen 
and  government  officials,  as  well  as  students. 
The  people  who  would  be  sent  should  know 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  phi- 
losophy of  their  Government  and  be  articu- 
late in  their  understanding  of  the  American 
people.  In  recent  weeks,  two  men  who  have 
heard  me  discuss  this  problem  have  volun- 
teered to  speak  at  universities  on  trips  they 
are  making  to  the  Par  East.  One  is  a  young, 
leading  businessman  and  the  other  is  a  top 
labor  official.  I  know  they  both  will  make  a 
favorable  impression  and  they  will  help. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  many  more  people 
go — Senators,  Cabinet  members.  Congress- 
men, Governors,  university  professors,  play- 
wrights, and  poets  travel  for  this  purpose.  I 
would  like  to  see  Walter  Lippmann  tour  the 
Far  East  for  a  month,  6i>eaking  on  a  number 
of  subjects  and  answer  the  questions  of  stu- 
dents and  Intellectuals. 

Secondly,  our  Government  Information 
agencies  and  services  can  talk  more  about 
the  fundamentals  in  the  United  States. 
They  explain  the  social  progress  being  made 
in  this  covmtry;  what  great  contributions 
charitable  organizations  are  making  in 
medicine,  sociology,  education,  and  all  walks 
of  life — both  organizations  like  the  Ford, 
Carnegie,  and  Rockefeller  Foundations.  I 
propoae  that  our  information  agencies  speak 
quite  frankly  and  openly  about  the  prob- 
lems and  dUficultles  we  have  in  our  country 
while  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Government  and 
th«  American  people  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems and  ooove  ahead. 


Third,  we  should  encourage  other  free 
countries  of  the  world  to  set  up  their  own 
pteace  corps  with  the  understanding  that  our 
organization  will  cooperate  closely  with 
them. 

There  is  much  for  instance  that  yovmg 
Japanese  could  do  in  southeast  Asia.  I  am 
convinced  they  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 

Many  young  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and 
Dutch  are  as  anxious  as  yo\uig  Americans  to 
help  their  fellow  men  and  others  less  fortu- 
nate economically. 

Among  all  of  the  students  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  I  found  an  idealism  and  a 
thirst  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  This  is  a  tremendovus  p>o- 
tentlal  and  It  must  be  harnessed  and 
utilized. 

Your  organization,  going  to  89  countries, 
can  do  so  much  in  bringing  the  truth — 
good  or  bad — but  the  truth — to  all  the  peo- 
ple. And  you  individually  as  publishers  of 
the  greatest  free  press  in  the  world  can  do 
so  much  in  your  own  communities. 

Raymond  Clapper  said: 

"Never  overestimate  the  facts  that  the 
public  has,  but  never  underestimate  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions from  the  facts." 

Hard,  digging  reporting — the  type  that 
made  it  possible  for  the  McClellan  committee 
to  unveil  the  full  danger  of  organized  crime 
In  America — is  absolutely  essential.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  leads  which  the  McClellan 
committee  received  came  from  newspapers. 
This  information  did  not  always  come  from 
the  large  newspapers.  It  came  from  news- 
papers who  recognized  their  responsibility 
to  their  local  areas  and  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  know  what  was  going  on  In  their 
conununlties. 

There  are  so  many  internal  problems  which 
the  press  can  help  solve,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  relate  to  honest,  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  government — whether  it  is  in  a 
city,  county.  State,  or  Federal  agency. 

It  is  virtually  Impossible  for  even  the  most 
alert  administration  to  be  fully  aware  of  all 
the  corruption  or  laxity  that  can  creep  Into 
our  Government.  But.  an  alert  press  can 
make  a  major  difference  not  only  In  elimi- 
nating wasteful  or  corrupt  practices,  but  in 
insuring  that  Justice  prevails. 

Our  greatest  strength  In  international  af- 
fairs is  our  integrity  In  handling  our  own  af- 
fairs at  home.  And  If  you  are  diligent  and 
do  your  Job  and  If  we  do  ours  in  cleansing 
our  cities,  counties.  States,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  waste,  mismanagement,  corrup- 
tion, and  intolerance  we  will  triumph.  For 
even  with  the  problems  and  difficulties  which 
we  have  now,  we  stand  out  in  a  category  of 
the  highest  integrity  measured  by  other  na- 
tions today.  Continuation  and  Improvement 
of  that  record  can  be  our  greatest  assurance 
in  the  long  sweep  of  history. 

So  we  need  your  assistance.  But  most  of 
all  we  need  your  vigilance. 

We  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  that 
are  needed  and  we  have  always  bad  the 
toughness,  courage,  and  perseverance  to  see 
the  Job  through.  We  have  the  will  to  win. 
Therefore,  I  know  we  will  win. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
HUMPHREfY.     Mr.  President,  If 


there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
tomorrow  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  26.  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Slxtictk  Rambler  AaMTcnary  Celebrated 
u  KesMba,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  25.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
25,  the  citizens  of  Kenosha.  Wis.,  will 
hold  a  special  celebration  honoring  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  making  and 
marketing  of  the  first  Rambler  automo- 
biles in  Kenosha. 

Creatively  and  economically,  the 
Rambler  represents  one  of  the  far- 
sighted,  practical  innovations  in  the  au- 
tomobile industry. 

Privileged  to  extend  a  greetmg  for  the 
occasion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  following  items  printed  m  th? 
CowcRESsioNAL  RECORD:  F^rst.  a  letter 
from  Mr.  R.  S.  Kingsley.  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Anni- 
versary Celebration:  and.  second,  a  copy 
of  my  greeting  for  the  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  greet- 
ing and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  pruned 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Citizens'  Committix.  1902  62— 60th 
ANNivntSABT   Banquet 
Senator  Alexander  Wii.et. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Senator  Wiley  On  the  evening  of 
Wednesday.  April  25.  1962,  the  Kenosha 
Citizens'  Committee  of  men  and  women  are 
sponsorlni?  a  birthday  p.irty  b.mquet  honor- 
ing Rambler,  which  this  year  celebrates  its 
60th  anniversary  of  tlie  maklni?  and  mar- 
keting of  the  first  Rambler  automobiles  In 
Kenosha 

ThU  birthday  party  banquet  will  be  the 
highlight  In  a  year's  birthday  celebration 
planned  by  the  citizens'  committee,  and  we 
are  assured  of  having  with  us  on  this  occa- 
sion ofUclals  of  American  Motors  Corp  .  In- 
cluding Mr  Richard  F.  Cross,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Mr  Roy  Abernethy,  president  and 
general  manager,  and  other  top  officials  and 
directors  of  the  company 

The  committee  has  engaged  a  brilliant  va- 
riety show  for  your  entertainment  following 
the  brief  speaking  program 

This  banquet  will  give  to  our  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
what  Rambler  has  meant  to  Kenosha,  both 
In  population   and  economic  growth 

The  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Eagles 
Club  at  6  30  o'clock.  We  would  be  pleased 
If  you  could  arrange  your  busy  schedule  In 
order  to  be  with  us  as  our  guest  on  this  his- 
toric occasion.  If  you  find  It  Impossible  to 
be  with  us  on  this  date,  will  you  please  write 
to  me  a  letter  congratulating  the  company 
that  can  be  read  to  all  the  citizens  assem- 
bled at  this  party 
Sincerely. 

R      S      KiNGSLET. 

Chairman.  CUtcen.?  Cornmittee. 


ing    of    --he    first    Rambler    automobile*    In 
Kenosha   Wis. 

The  creation  of  the  Rambler  — reflecting  a 
new  design,  size,  and  innovation  In  the  au- 
tomobile Industry— has  fulfilled  a  great  and 
unique  reed  of  the  people  and  the  economy 

In  our  American  way  of  life,  the  Rambler 
has   com-^   to   mean 

A  compact,  economic  answer  to  the  trans- 
pxjrtatlor.  needs  of  the  people 

A  significant  feature  of  the  Important  au- 
tomobile Industry  (a  gigantic  market  for 
materials   and  creator  of  Jobs). 

A  sym  xjl  of  the  pioneering  spirit  and  In- 
genuity that  has  led  the  way  to  progress 
throughf  ut  our  history 

To     yoi.     who     have    contributed     to     this 
splendid    record    of    accomplishment    I    say 
Congratulations 

To  yoi:.  up<Tn  whom  will  rest  the  success 
of  future  ventures,  I  extend  hfat  wishes  in 
y  lUr  end'iivcjrs 

Recognizing  your  great  contributions  to  our 
prf>gress.    I    believe    we    need     mere    of     the 
R.imbler  spirit  for  the  future 
Sincerely    yijurs, 

Alexander  Wilft 


April  20,  1962 
Mr   R   S  Kincslet, 

Chairman.  Citizens  Committee.  Rambler  60th 

Anniversary   Banquet.    Kenosha.    Wts- 

Dear    Mr     Kingslet      I    welcome    the    up- 

portuniiy    to   Join   In   the  celebrutMu   of   the 

60th  anniversary  of  the  making  and  m  irket- 


Prin  iial  Findings  of  Pablic  Opinion  Poll 
in  PenniyJTania 

EXTEN.'^ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CURK 

or   penn.sti  vania 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1962 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  re.sult.s  of  a  mail 
opinion  poll  on  foreiKn  policy  and  re- 
lated issues  which  wa.s  taken  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  con.sultation  with  experts 
to  select  a  repre.senlalive  .sample.  I  sent 
10,000  questionnaires  to  Pennsylvania 
citizen.'.  The  return  was  unu.sually 
hikjh;    16  percent  of  the  total  sent  out. 

To  my  mind,  the  Rratifying  response 
and  the  answers  themselves  show  that 
the  citizens  of  Penn-sylvania  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  foreign  pohcy  is- 
sues and  have  given  thought  to  them. 
Public  opinion  is  ahead  of  prevailing 
political  views  in  .several  key  areas. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pnncipal  findings  of  the 
poll  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  ;5rlnclpal  findings  of  the  p<ill  can  be 
summa-ized    under   four    different    headings 

1  Urlted  Nations  An  overwhelming  87 
percent  favor  U  S  efforts  of  varying  degrees 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations.  Of  this 
group,  34  percent  believe  "the  United  States 
should  work  to  change  the  U  N  Into  an  In- 
ternational Governmental  Organization  of 
all  countries  with  authority  to  keep  the 
peace  through  a  system  of  enforceable  world 
:  iw  against  aggression,  binding  on  all 
natlon.'i  and  all  people  "  Only  13  percent  ad- 
v'K-ate  U  S  withdrawal  from  the  U  N  if  Com- 
munist China  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship      (Questions  3   and  6  ) 

12  D  sarmament  and  arms  control  A  55- 
prien:    m.ijorlty    support    a    policy    of    ne- 


gotiating with  the  CommunUt*  from  a 
position  of  strength  "to  achieve  general 
worldwide  disarmament  under  adequate  In- 
ternational controls  and  a  itrengtbened  UN. 
capable  of  keeping  the  peace."  Another  11 
percent  favor  East-West  Defotlatlona  to 
achieve  arms  control  agreements.  Only  18 
percent  knew  the  name  of  the  new  VS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  (Quee- 
tlons  1  and  5  ) 

3  Nuclear  testing:  83  percent  favor  U.S. 
resumption  of  nuclear  teata  In  the  atmos- 
phere in  view  of  the  Soviet  teat  aeries  last 
fall  and  the  continuing  deadlock  In  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  a  controlled  ban  on  tesu, 
(Question  2  ) 

4  Civil  defense  The  admlnlatratlon'a 
civil  defense  program  Is  oppoaed  as  '•unwise'" 
by  45  percent  of  those  answering  the  Clark 
queatlonnalre  on  the  ground  that  "civil  de- 
fense cannot  provide  any  real  protection 
against  nuclear  attack."  Only  17  percent 
think  the  program  "Bound."  while  15  per- 
cent think  it  "Inadequate"  and  favor  doing 
more       (  Question  4  i 

RE-St'LTS    or    QUEsnONNAia*    SKKT    ST    SINATOB 

jcmzrH  s   CLARK   or  pinnstlvakia,  to  lO.OOO 

PERSONS     in     PCNNSTLVANU     OW      MABCH      10, 

1  Which  policy  do  you  think  the  United 
S'-.ites  should   follow?      (Check  one.) 

(1)  73  (4  55  percent):  Prepare  to  launch 
preventive  war  to  defeat  the  CooununUts. 

(2)  384  (23  96  percent)  :  Continue  to  buUd 
up  U  S  armed  strength  to  maintain  balance 
with  or  superiority  over  the  Communists  In 
<irder  to  deter  or  meet  with  force  any  Com- 
munist attack 

i3i  175  I  10  93  percent)  :  Maintain  balance 
of  forces  with  the  Communists  but  try  to 
iiL',;otUte  arms  control  agreements  with  them 
to  insure  that  the  balance  of  forces  Is  pre- 
served and  to  reduce  dangers  of  surprise 
attack 

i4i  888  (55  40  percent)  :  Maintain  balance 
of  forces  with  the  CommunlsU  but  try  to 
negotiate  agreement  with  them  to  achieve 
general  worldwide  disarmament  under  ade- 
quate international  controls  (and  a 
strengthened  United  Nations  capable  of  keep- 
ing the  peace) . 

(5)  38  (2  25  percent);  Try  to  reverse  the 
arms  race  by  disarming  In  part  now  without 
trying  to  negotiate  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment, and  urge  the  Communists  to  do  like- 
wise. 

(6)  43  (2  68  percent)  :   Other  (apell  out ) . 
(7i    4  (0  25  percent)  :   Haven't  made  up  my 

mind. 

Total,  1,803 

2  In  view  of  the  recent  nuclear  weapons 
test  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  UJ8B.R.,  the 
deadlock  In  East-West  test  t>an  negotiations. 
and  continuing  U  3.  underground  nuclear 
tests,  which  policy  do  you  favor?  (Check 
one  ) 

(1)  513  (30  18  percent):  XJS.  resumprtlon 
of  atmospheric  nuclear  tesU  to  Improve 
existing  weapons 

(2)  904  (53  18  percent):  XJS.  resumption 
of  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  only  if  neces- 
sary to  develop  important  new  weapons.  Buch 
as   the  antl-mlsslle  missile. 

(3i  140  (8.33  percent):  Continued  U.S. 
underground  nuclear  testing,  but  no  testing 
In   the  atmosphere  for  any  purpose. 

(4)  81  (4.76  percent):  Discontinuation  of 
all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testa. 

(5)  50  (2.94  percent)  :  Other  (spell  out) . 

(6)  13  (078  percent):  Haven't  made  up 
my  mind 

Total.  1,701 

3  Which  policy  toward  the  United  Nations 
do  you  favor?  (Check  one.) 
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(1)  52  (3J26  percent):  The  United  States 
should  withdraw  from  the  U.N. 

(2)  111  (6.05  jtercent) :  The  United  States 
should  stay  In  tlic  XJU.  but  place  decreaalng 
Importance  on  membership,  because  the 
U.N.  is  too  weak  and  divided  to  keep  the 
peace. 

(3)  466  (28.2)  percent):  The  United 
States  should  co  itlnue  to  work  through  the 
UN.  as  It  does  today  and  try  to  Improve 
gradually  the  U.N.'s  existing  machinery  for 
the   peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

(4)  381  (23.87  percent):  The  United 
States  should  at'^mpt  through  amendment 
of  the  present  VM.  Charter  or  otherwise  to 
give  the  UH.  additional  authority  to  pre- 
vent war  by  pea-ieful  means,  or  by  force  If 
necessary. 

(51  638  (33.71  j)ercent)  :  The  United  States 
should  work  to  change  the  U.N.  into  an 
International  Oovemmental  Organization 
of  all  countries  'vlth  authority  to  keep  the 
peace  through  a  i.ystem  of  enforceable  world 
law  against  aggrei-slon,  binding  on  all  nations 
and  all  people. 


(6)  41   (2.57  percent)  :  Other  (spell  out). 

(7)  7  (0.56  percent)  :  Haven't  made  up  my 
mind. 

Total.  1,596. 

4.  The  administration  has  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Government  encourage  and 
finance  construction  and  stocking  of  a  $5 
billion  community  fallout  shelter  program  to 
provide  220  million  fallout  shelter  spaces  by 
1967  (70  million  spaces  In  the  coming  year 
at  a  cost  of  $10  million).  Fallout  shelters 
offer  protection  against  radiation  fallout  out- 
side the  blast  area  of  the  nuclear  explosion, 
but  they  will  not  protect  against  blast  effects 
(Impact,  fire,  heat,  etc.) .  What  Is  your  view 
about  this  proposal?     (Check  one.) 

(1)  276  (17.40  percent):  Administration 
program  Is  sound. 

(3)  331  (14.56  percent):  Administration 
program  Is  Inadequate  and  a  much  greater 
civil  defense  effort  should  be  made. 

(3)  716  (45.15  percent)  :  Administration 
program  Is  unwise  because  civil  defeoAs  can- 
not provide  any  real  protection  against  nu- 
clear attack. 


(4)  221  (13.93  percent) :  Other  (spell  out) . 

(5)  142  (8.95  percent) :  Havent  made  up 
my  mind. 

Total,  1^86. 

5.  Is  there  a  special  ofBce  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned primarily  with  disarmament  and  arms 
control?     (Check  one.) 

(1)  433  (29.38  percent):  Yes.  (Name  of 
offlce,  77  (18.20  percent).) 

(2)  206  (14.31  percent)  :  No. 

(3)  811  (56.32  percent) :  Don't  know. 
Total,  1,440. 

6.  Should  the  Communist  Chinese  partic- 
ipate In  disarmament  or  arms  control  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  other  countries?  Yes,  747 
(52.75  percent);  no,  600  (42.37  percent);  no 
opinion,  69  (4.87  percent);  total,  1,416. 

(b)  If  Communist  China  Is  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  rhould  the  United 
States  leave  the  UJf.?  Yes,  196  (13.43  per- 
cent); no,  1,226  (84.03  percent);  no  opinion, 
37  (2.54  percent) ;  total.  1.439. 
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SENATI 

Till  H.siuv,  April  2G,  10G2 

The  Senate  m  ?t  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  E.  L. 
Bartlett,  a  Serator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  our  salvation,  for 
this  still  moment  we  would  hush  all 
other  sounds  s.ive  that  of  the  divine 
knocking  and  the  entreating  voice  which 
reaches  us  throu  gh  all  the  stubborn  self- 
willed  barriers  'vhich  we  erect:  "If  any 
man  will  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in." 

We  know  tha;  when  Thou  dost  really 
eiiter,  things  which  are  unlovely  and 
unclean  cannot  stay  to  embitter  smd 
p>ollute.  So  we  look  upward  in  our 
morning  prayer  that  in  a  continual  sense 
of  Thy  presence  we  may  be  delivered 
from  the  fret  end  fever  of  today's  de- 
mands upon  uf,  from  the  world's  dis- 
cordant noises,  and  from  the  praise  or 
blame  of  men,  {o  that  on  this  day — and 
cvciy  day  which  may  be  granted  us — ap- 
pointed tasks  may  be  met  with  purity  of 
purpose,  without  moral  compromise  or 
craven  fear 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  25,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


DURING 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislati\e  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter; 

U.S.  Senate. 

Pi.ESIDKNT  PRO  TIMPORE, 

Washington,  DC  ,  AprU  26,  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  E.  L.  Baetxett,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cael  Hatden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BARTLiriT  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  cor..sent,  the  reading  of  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
Indicated : 

Report  on  Proposed  M-1  LiQum  Hydrogen  ,' 
Oxygen  Engine 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  proposed  M-1  liquid 
hydrogen/oxygen  engine,  to  be  used  In  the 
second  stage  of  the  Nova  space  vehicle;  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Extension  or  Recxji-atory  Authoeity  Under 
Terms  or  the  Convention  for  the  Estab- 
lishment or  AN  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  7,  1950,  to 
extend  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  concerned  under  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  an  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission,  signed  at  Washington  May  31 
1949,  and  for  other  pturposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

PETITION 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Whitehall,  Ohio,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  would  permit  public 
employees  to  be  covered  by  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act,  as  self-employed 
persons,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  UJS.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  two  cltlssenB  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  (Rept.  No.  1359). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S  J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  admit  a 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  (Rept.  No.  1360). 

By  Mr.  ENGLE,  from  the  CXimmlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  9752.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Greece  in  1963,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No    1361). 

By  Mr.  ENGLE,  frran  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2719.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Greece  in  1963,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1362). 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  19  nominations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  names  will  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Hartwell  Bonesteel  3d, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) ;  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  Wat- 
son Truman,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibUlty 
designated  by  the  President,  to  serve  In  the 
rank  of  lieutenants  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Alan  Shapley,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 
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M*J.  G«n.  Carson  A.  Roberta.  US.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  or  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  to  serve  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  while  so  serving; 

Lt.  Gen.  Lionel  Charles  McOarr.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  US. 
Army) ,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  Gilbert  Trudeau. 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( major  general ) . 
U  S.  Army,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenants  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Jefferson  Wood.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  US. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  to  serve  In  the  rank  of  general 
while  so  serving; 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Hersey  Mlchaells,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) ;  MaJ 
Gen.  William  White  Dick.  Jr  ,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (brigadier  general.  US 
Army);  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Dwlght  Edward 
Beach.  US.  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President,  to  serve  in  the  rank  of 
UeutenanU  general  while  so  serving:   and 

Brig.  Gen.  Earnest  H.  Briscoe.  Ohio  Air 
National  Guard,  and  sundry  other  offlcers. 
for  appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  '1  the  US  Air  Force 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  7.779  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Air  Force. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Army.  All  of 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  anu  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk,  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  are  as  follows : 

Richard  W.  Abele,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force ; 

Emmert  M.  Aagaard.  and  sundry  other 
offlcers,  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Warren  R  Abel,  and  sundry  other  mid- 
shipmen (Naval  Academy),  for  appointment 
In  the  US   Navy: 

Randy  ■J"  Collins,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  US  Marine 
Corps;  and 

Kenneth  M.  Abagls.  and  sundry  other  offl- 
cers. for  prrimotlon  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Justice  M  Chambers,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Emergency 
Planning 

By  Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Brig  Gen  Philip  P  Ardery.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, and  sundry  other  offlcers.  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Air  Force  Reserve 

By  Mr  BUSH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Justus  Hearn.  and  sun- 
dry other  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S. 
offlcers.  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned offlcers  of  the  Army;   and 

Brig.  Gen.  Chester  Pilgrim  Hartford,  and 
sundry  other  offlcers,  for  promotion  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Army. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
BilLs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,  by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr    JOHNSTON 

S.3221    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  In  Puerto  Rico,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr    McCARTHY 

S.  3222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  beneflu  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
attaliKKl  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
dlvoroKl  for  3  years  or  more,  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Finance. 

(See   the  rem.irks  of  Mr    McCastht   when 
he   Introduced   the  above  bill,   which   appear 
under  a  separate   heading  i 
By  Mr    CAPEHART 

S  3J23  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Muvrr.sakl8,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By    Mr     ERVIN    (for    himself    and    Mr 

JOROKN ) 

S  3:.'24  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  on  the  Eastern 
Cherokee  Reservation  In  trust  for  the  eastern 
bai  d  >f  Cher  kf-r  IndKirr  f  N^r'h  C:»rMr,na. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.\ffair5 

(See  the  remarks  r.f  Mr  Ervin  when  he  In- 
triKiu-ed  the  above  bill  which  appear  vmder 
a  sep  irate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 
AMENDMENT  OF  RESOLUTION  CRE- 

AllNG   THE    SELECT   COMMITTEE 

ON  SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr  CAPEHART  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  333)  amending  the  resolu- 
tion creating  the  Select  Comnuttec  on 
Small  Business,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Capeh.\rt, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.' 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  GRADU- 
ATED INCOME  TAX  RATE  SCALE 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  President, 
while  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  cur- 
rently conducting  hearings  on  H.R. 
10650.  which  deals  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant provisions  in  the  tax  code,  it  has 
been  indicated  that  the  Treasury  in- 
tends to  send  additional  tax  recom- 
mendations either  later  in  this  session 
of  Congress  or  early  in  the  next  session 

These  new  recommendations,  it  is  in- 
dicated, will  deal  particularly  with  the 
base  upon  which  income  taxes  are  im- 
posed and  also  will  propose  changes  in 
the  existing  graduated  rate  scale.  Both 
of  these  are  in  need  of  attention  and  of 
change. 

The  entire  graduated  rate  scale  should 
be  reworked,  the  code  should  be  simpli- 
fied, and  realistic  deductions  for  married 
persons  and  for  the  costs  of  rearing 
children  should  be  provided.  The  Con- 
gress has  never  made  the  adjustments 
which  were  called  for  following  the 
adoption  of  the  split-income  principle. 
Congress  should  not  wait  for  a  new  tax 
law   or    for    major   revisions   to   correct 


some   of    the   obvious  Inequities   which 
have  become  manifest. 

One  of  these  Is  the  undue  burden 
which  the  existing  rate  scale  places  upon 
a  single  person.  There  are  about  18  mil- 
lion single  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  35  years  of  age  and  older.  Of 
these  13  million  are  women.  Many  of 
these  have  established  households  and 
have  the  same  expenses  for  rent  and 
utilities  and  the  like  as  docs  the  head  of 
any  household. 

A  single  taxpayer  making  $8,000  pays 
a  tax  of  $1,360.  A  head  of  household 
making  $6,000  pays  $1,300 — $60  less. 

A  sinkie  taxpayer  earning  $8,000  pays 
$1,960. 

A  head  of  household  earning  $8,000 
p:iys  $1,840.  or  $120  less. 

A  sintjle  taxpayer  earning  $12,000  pays 
$,^300 

A  head  of  household  earning  $12,000 
pa\s  $3,060,  or  $240  less. 

Under  the  present  law.  some  urunar- 
ried  persons  are  considered  heads  of 
hou.seholds  for  tax  purposes  If  certain 
conditions  are  met,  such  as  providing 
residence  for  dependent  father,  moUier, 
or  child 

Many  single  persons  maintain  house- 
»u)lds.  however,  in  which  parents  or  de- 
pendent children  may  live  only  part  of 
i!ie  year  The  children  may  be  at 
.sciio<jl.  or  the  parent  may  choose  to  live 
alone.  In  many  cases,  the  single  person 
must  maintain  a  household,  because  of 
busintss  or  becau.se  of  place  or  position 
in  .scxiiety,  simply  for  the  sake  of  decency 
and  convenience  in  living. 

This  problem  is,  I  t)elleve,  more  serious 
for  the  single  women.  Their  need  for 
privacy  and  for  p>ermanence  Is  greater 
than  that  of  the  single  men.  Most  of 
tb.e  latter  who  have  reached  age  35  have, 
in  fact,  founded  a  household. 

Lruislation  to  take  account  of  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  those  over  35  has 
become  more  important  because  of  the 
Lrreat  increa.se  of  women  In  the  labor 
force. 

Today,  one-third  of  the  labor  force  is 
feminine.  In  March  1961.  there  were  24.2 
million  women  in  the  civilian  labor  force, 
of  whom  5  7  million  were  single,  13.3  mil- 
lion were  married  and  living  with  their 
husbands,  and  5.3  million  had  other 
marital  status — widowed,  divorced,  or 
married  spouse  absent.  Of  the  women 
m  the  labor  force  who  were  35  years  of 
aac  or  over.  16  million  were  single,  9.1 
million  were  married,  and  4  3  million  had 
other  marital  status. 

In  the  interest  of  Justice  and  of  equity, 
our  tax  law  should  recognize  this  situa- 
tion. Therefore.  I  Introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  present  tax  law,  so  as  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  I  ask  unanimous 
corvsent  that  the  bill  He  at  the  desk  for 
10  days,  .so  that  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  pro- 
posed legislation  may  indicate  their 
support. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  He  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 
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The  bill  (S.  3  222)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  extend  the 
head  of  household  benefits  to  all  unre- 
married widows  and  widowers  and  to  all 
individuals  who  have  attained  «ige  35  and 
who  have  never  been  married  or  who 
have  been  separated  or  divorced  for  3 
years  of  more,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Women  at  Work." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.>~  follows: 

Women  at  Work 
(By  Francis  X.  Qulnn.  S.J.) 

THE   TACTS 

The  average  woman  worker  of  today  Is  a 
40-year-old  miirrled  woman.  Her  counter- 
part of  the  192C'8  was  only  28  and  single. 
Employment  of  women  has  expanded:  One- 
third  of  today's  labor  force  is  feminine.  If 
teenagers  and  plus-eS'ers  are  excluded,  1 
out  of  every  3  women  Is  working.  When 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
was  established  U  years  ago.  only  one-fifth 
of  our  total  workers  were  women,  and  less 
than  1  out  of  4  women  worked.  Today 
the  female  work  force  has  increased  from  8>^ 
million  to  more  than  22'^  million  and  there 
is  no  decline  In  view.  The  E>epartment  of 
Manpower  predli-ts  that  there  will  be  more 
than  30  mllllor  women  working  In  1970. 
Therein  lies  our  tale.  (See  following  table 
entitled  "Percent  of  Women  In  Each  Age 
Group  Who  Wll  B*  In  the  Labor  Force  in 
1970  ••) 

The  position  Df  women  In  the  economy 
hfis  many  mortl  Implications.  These  In- 
clude the  questlc  n  of  proper  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  -iie  effect  on  the  home,  and 
the  Impact  on  t)ie  manpower  profile  In  gen- 
eral. 

Women  are  frequently  paid  lower  wages 
than  men;  womi-n  are  used  to  supplant  male 
workers  and  t^^ls  depress  the  wage  rate. 
Women  need  B]>eclal  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  working  conditions.  With  moving 
eloquence  and  Insight.  Pope  Plus  XII  noted 
that  a  woman  cannot  be  happy  In  a  social 
order  which  doe*  violence  to  her  nattire.'  If 
she  Is  forced  to  do  work  more  suitable  for 
the  masculine  temperament,  she  does  vio- 
lence to  her  natare  and  t)ecomes  frustrated 
and  unhappy. 

The  Influx  of  wives  Into  the  labor  force, 
particularly  thoee  who  return  to  work  after 
ihelr  children  riach  school  age.  Is  indica- 
tive of  a  mounting  drive  for  gainful  employ- 
ment where  chlid  care  does  not  require  a 
woman's  presence  at  home.  More  and  more, 
the  typical  work  pattern  for  women  Is  to 
remain  In  employment  continuously,  except 
for  a  break  of  10  to  15  years  In  the  chlldbear- 
Ing  period.  The  back-to-work  movement 
among  mothers  c  f  older  children  accounts  In 
large  part  for  a  rise  In  the  average  age  of 
working  women  Trom  26  years  In  1900  to  32 
years  In  1940.  to  37  years  In  1950,  and  to  40 
years  In  I960.' 


'  Plus  XII.  "Or.  Woman's  Duties,"  Oct.  21, 
1945 

'  "1960  Handbook  of  Women  Workers,"  UJSk 
Department  of  Liibor,  Women's  Bureau,  Bul- 
letin No,  276.  p.  28. 


Age  distribution  of  women  in  the  population 
and  labor  force,  1960  and  1940 
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Even  young  mothers  are  going  Into  the 
labor  force  with  more  frequency.  More  than 
18  percent  of  the  mothers  of  preschool  chil- 
dren now  work,  compared  w^lth  7  percent  In 
1940.  The  labor  force  today  Includes  approx- 
imately 6^4  million  women  with  children 
under  18;  2V3  million  of  this  group  have  at 
least  one  child  less  than  6  years  old. 

Ck)ncern  Is  frequently  expressed  over  the 
effect  which  the  Influx  of  women  Into  the 
working  community  has  on  family  life. 
Some  educators  believe  that  schools  should 
put  more  stress  on  the  social  values  of  home- 
making  In  the  present-day  society.  Sloan 
Wilson  has  complained  that  "young  girls  are 
steered  Into  careers  by  schools  and  colleges"; 
that  careers  for  women  are  being  glamorized 
out  of  proportion;  and  that  the  work  of  a 
good  wife  Is  being  made  to  appear  far  more 
drab  than  It  actually  ls.»  Two  weeks  later 
in  the  same  magazine,  Bernlce  Fltz-Glbbon 
countered  that  women  who  work  not  only 
engage  In  productive  labor  to  aid  the  family. 
as  In  the  days  when  they  did  spinning,  weav- 
ing and  baking  In  the  home,  but  also  usually 
become  "warmer,  mca-e  loving,  more  under- 
standing, more  dedicated  wives."  Whatever 
the  merits  of  this  longstanding  debate.  It 
la  clear  that  women  have  become  a  fixed  and 
irreplaceable  factor  In  the  national  economy 
and  that  their  role  therein  Is  likely  to  grow 
rather  than  decrease  In  Importance.  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  this  fact  was  Im- 
plicit in  the  creation  in  September  1954  of 
the  Office  of  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
LalMr  for  Womens'  Affairs. 

An  analysis  of  women  workers  In  1960 
reveals : 

1.  That  more  than  half  of  all  women  work- 
ers are  married  women  who  are  living  with 
their  husbands; 

2.  Five  million  women  workers  have  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  years  only. 
Almost  3  million  women  workers  have  young 
children  under  6  years  of  age;  many  of  these 
w(Mnen  also  have  children  6  to  17  years  of 
age; 

3.  In  4V4  million  families  (1  famUy  In  10) 
the  family  head  Is  a  woman.  Half  of  the 
women  heads  are  in  the  labor  force; 

4.  01  some  29  million  women  who  worked 
at  some  time  during  1959,  about  14  million 
either  worked  at  part-time  Jobs  or  worked  at 
full-time  Jol36  for  half  of  the  year  or  less; 

6.  Of  a  total  of  over  22  million  employed 
women  workers  In  April  1960,  clerical  Jobs 
accounted  for  6Vi  million.  Between  2  and 
3V4  million  women  were  employed  in  each  of 
four  other  broad  occupational  groups,  as  fac- 
tory and  other  operatives;  service  workers 
(such  as  waitresses,  beauticians,  and  practl- 


*  Sloan  Wilson,  "The  Woman  in  the  Gray 
Flannel  Stilt,"  N.T.  Times  Magazine,  Jan.  15, 
1966.  See  same  magazine,  Jan.  29,  1956,  for 
an  article  by  Bernlce  Pitz-Oibbon. 


cal  nurses) ;  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers; and  private  household  workers. 

6.  These  nine  large  specific  occupations 
employed  nearly  half  of  the  women  workers 
in  April  1960:  stenographers,  typists,  secre- 
taries; operatives  in  nondurable  goods  man- 
ufacturing; sales  workers  in  retail  trade; 
teachers  (except  college);  waitresses,  cooks, 
etc.  (other  than  private-household);  opera- 
tives in  durable  goods  manufacturing;  medi- 
cal and  other  professional  health  workers; 
farm  laborers  (unpaid  family);  proprietors  In 
retail  trade.' 

Disparity  In  earnings  of  the  two  sexes  has 
existed  since  women  took  up  employment 
outside  the  home.'  The  first  Jobs  open  to 
women  in  large  numbers  were  low  paying 
and  frequently  menial.  A  study  sponsored 
by  the  Twentieth  Centiury  Fund  revealed 
that  earnings  of  women  as  distinct  from 
rates  of  wages  paid  had  been  "half  those  of 
men  and  earnings  of  Negro  women  half 
those  of  white  women."  •  Latest  census  fig- 
ures support  those  general  observations. 

Percent  of  women  in  each  age  group  who  will 
be  in  the  labor  force  in  1970  ' 

( Approximate  percentage  ] 
Age  group: 

14   to   19 29 

20    to   24 45 

25    to    34 39 

35    to    44 48 

45   to   54 54 

55   to   64 43 

65  and  over 12 

>  By  1970,  there  will  be  about  30  million 
women  workers,  6  million  more  than  in  1960. 
This  represents  a  25-percent  increase  for 
women,  as  compared  to  a  15-percent  Increase 
for  men.  One  out  of  every  3  workers  will 
be  a  woman.  Except  for  teenage  girls  (most 
of  them  still  in  school)  and  women  65  and 
over  (most  of  them  either  retired  or  past 
working  age ) .  at  least  2  out  of  every  5  women 
will  be  In  the  labor  force. 

Median  earnings  of  all  women  in  1956 
(latest  year  for  which  detailed  information 
on  Income  of  individuals  and  families  Is 
available)    was  92,340. 

Median  incom.e  of  vjomen  vxtrkers,  by  work 
experience,  1958 » 


Lcnpth  of  work  ci- 

Full-time  Jobs 

Part-time  jobs 

^leriena'  in  lO."* 

Num- 
ber 

Median 
income 

Num- 
ber 

Median 
Income 

Total 

nou- 

tandt 

17.821 

12,340 

Thou- 
Bondi 
6,  575 

M81 

50  to  .S2  wwks 

40  to  48  weeks .- 

27  to  39  weeks 

14  to26  woek5 

13  weeks  or  less 

9,863 
2,119 
1,904 
1,808 
2,037 

3,101 
2,403 
1,846 
1,074 
360 

1,928 

771 

725 

1,248 

1,903 

904 
932 
643 
436 
303 

'  Sourer:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Censu.s,  "Current  Population  Report,"  p.  60,  .No.  33. 

THE    WAGE    GAP 

Men  make  a  better  oTerall  wage  showing 
even  In  occupations  In  which  the  majority 
of  workers  are  women,  such  as  teaching  and 
library  science.     Women's  wages  lag  behind 


« "What's  New  About  Women  Workers?" 
UJ3.  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau, 
leaflet  18. 

•Lloyd  G.  Reynolds  and  Cynthia  H.  Taft, 
"The  Evolution  of  Wage  Structure,"  Harper, 
New  York,  1956,  p.  360. 

•W.  S.  Woytlnsky,  "Employment  and 
Wages  In  United  States,"  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  New  York,  1963.  p.  461. 
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those  of  men  In  all  Ind-ustrles:  the  gap  Is 
widest  In  Indurtrtce  whlcb  cuBtomarlly  em- 
ploy Urge  numbcTB  of  women.'  Women  are 
tuiTlng  Ices  trouble  finding  Jota  but  they 
gbow  relaUTely  little  tendency  to  adTance  to 
higher  levels  of  reaponslblllty  and  remunera- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  persisting  discrepancies 
In  pay  and  In  Job  assignments,  women's 
statiis  in  the  labor  force  has  risen  markedly 
In  recent  years.  Census  returns  show  that 
the  number  of  women  In  the  labor  force 
Increased  from  14  milUon  In  1940  to  18  mil- 
lion In  1950.  to  22.867,000  in  June  1961.  Even 
more  Impressive  than  the  numerical  growth 
of  the  woman  labor  force  Is  the  opening  up 
to  women  of  }obs  formerly  held  only  by 
men.  Most  women  workers  are  still  concen- 
trated In  traditional  fields;  as  many  as  one- 
half  of  them  are  ofllce  workers,  teachers, 
nurses,  retail  saleswomen,  domestic  workers, 
garment  workers,  bookkeepers,  and  wait- 
resses. 

Between  1940  and  1960,  a  sizable  increase 
In  the  number  of  women  workers  took  place 
not  only  In  the  traditional  occupations  but 
also  In  the  professions.  In  durable  gi>xls, 
manufacturing  and  among  manat,'fr-pru- 
prletors. 

Many  women  prefer  an  Intermittent  wcrk 
pattern  The  growing  percentage  of  married 
women  In  the  labor  force,  resulting  primarily 
from  current  high  marriage  rates,  reinforces 
the  tendency  to  off-and-on  employment 
Nearly  35  percent  of  all  married  women  In 
contrast  to  15  percent  In  1940  are  working 
today.  Married  women  living  with  their  hus- 
bands constitute  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  women  workers. 

An   analysis   of   working   mothers    reveals 

1  That  the  8  million  working  mothers 
with  children  under  18  years  of  age  In  March 
1960  marked  the  highest  number  ever  re- 
corded. This  figure  compares  with  about 
4  6  million  working  mothers  In  1950  and  15 
million  In  1940. 

2  Almost  one-third  of  all  mothers  with 
children  under  18  years  are  In  paid  employ- 
ment By  comparison,  abnut  one-fifth  of  all 
mothers  with  children  under  18  years  of  age 
were  In  the  labor  force  In  1950  and  about 
one-tenth  In  1940. 

3  Over  one-third  of  the  22.516.000  women 
workers  In  March  1960  were  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  18  years  TTils  same  group  was 
one-fourth  of  the  18,063.000  women  workers 
In  1950  and  one-tenth  of  the  13,840.000 
women  workers  In  1940. 

4.  The  54  million  mothers  who  had  chil- 
dren under  12  years  were  emfWoyed  In  1958, 
about  2  5  million  of  them  worked  part  time 
Working  mothers  with  children  under  IJ 
years  numbered  3  million  in  1949  and  4  4  mil- 
lion In  1954  The  proportion  who  were  em- 
ployed rose  from  17  percent  In  1049  to  23  per- 
cent in  1954  and  26  percent  In  1958. 

5  About  one  out  of  three  working  mothers 
have  a  chUd  under  6  years;  the  others  have 
children  who  are  between  6  and  17  ye.trs  old 
About  1,572.000  working  mothers  In  Mfixch 
1960  had  children  under  3  years  of  age;  an- 
other 1,326,000  had  children  3  to  5  years 
(  none  under  3  years i ;  and  5.120.000  had  chil- 
dren 6  to  17  years  only. 

6  There  were  about  36  million  children 
under  6  years  of  age  whose  mothers  worked 
In  1957  Of  these,  about  70  percent  had  one 
child,  23  percent  had  two  children,  and  7  per- 
cent had  three  or  more  children. 

7  The  average  age  of  working  mothers 
(with  children  under  18i  Is  38  years,  only 
slightly  below  the  40-year  average  for  all 
women  Workers.  Of  every  10  mothers  with 
chUdren  under  18  In  March  1960,  about  1 
was  under  25  years  of  age;   3  were  25   to  34 


years;  4  were  35  to  44  j«»n:  and  2  were  45 
ye  irs  or  attr* 

Lack  of  firm  attachment  U:>  the  labor  force 
supports  employer  prejudice  against  promot- 
ing women  to  more  Important  Jobs  This  af- 
fects the  prospects  not  only  of  the  ca.sual 
employee  but  also  of  skilled  workers  deter- 
mined to  get  ahead.  In  Indu.'try  it  tends  to 
discourage  employers  from  lnve«tlng  the 
money  required  to  train  a  young  woman 
who  win  have  to  give  up  the  Job  when  she 
marries  and  has  a  baby  or  who  may  have 
to  leave  town  because  her  hu.^band  Is  trans- 
ferred to  another  location.  In  business  It 
perpetuates  a  habit  of  overlooking  women 
whnn  top  managen-.ent  p<ist.«  are  opt-n 

T  )  complete  our  profile,  let  us  take  u  brlff 
liX  k  .it  the  educational  attainment  of  women 
workers  • 

Chances  that  a  woman  will  seek  paid  em- 
ployment tend  to  Increase  with  the  amovmt 
of  education  she  has  received  For  example, 
more  than  half  of  the  American  women  with 
a  college  degree  were  working  In  1959,  In  con- 
trast to  less  than  one-third  of  the  women 
who  had  left  school  after  the  eighth  grade 
The  relationship  of  educational  attainment 
and  employment  was  almost  as  strong  for 
married  women  living  with  their  husbands 
aa  It  w<is  for  single  women  The  percentages 
of  married  women  in  the  l.ibor  force  were 
43  percent  of  the  college  graduates,  34  per- 
cent of  the  high  scho<  !  graduates.  28  percent 
of  the  elementary  schrol  graduates,  and  18 
percent  of  thcjse  with  leas  than  5  years' 
schofjUng  Ami)ng  single  women,  the  per- 
centages of  Workers  varied  from  83  percent 
of  those  with  the  most  education  to  27  per- 
cent of  thfise  with  the  least 

The  amount  of  education  f>btal!ied  by  a 
woman  Influencfs  strongly  the  type  of  Job  she 
can  obtain  In  1959  fully  78  percent  of  the 
employed  women  with  college  degrees  had 
professional  or  technical  J.ibs  and  another 
12  percent  were  clerical  workers  Of  the  re- 
maining women  almixit  half  were  included 
In  the  broad  group  of  managers  officials,  and 
proprietors,  thf>«e  who  range  from  high-level 
executives  to  p.art  owners  of  small  businesses 
Of  the  women  workers  who  h.id  1  to  3  years 
of  college  training.  32  percent  had  profes- 
sional or  technical  Jobs  in  1959  and  41  per- 
cent had  clerical  Jr)b8 

For  women  workers  who  had  finished  high 
school  but  had  not  attended  college  the 
greatest  employment  opportunities  were  In 
the  clerical  field  Five  of  every  ten  were 
service  workers,  sxich  as  waitresses,  practical 
nurses,  and  hotel  workers,  another  1  out  of 
10  were  opcratues  empl'iyed  primarily  !n  ap- 
parel factories  laundries,  textile  mills,  and 
fo<xl  companies 

Most  of  the  women  workers  who  had  re- 
ceived from  1  to  3  years  of  hlwrh  school 
training  were  divided  among  three  maji-»r 
occupational  groups  .service,  operative,  and 
clerical  Of  the  w^^men  who  had  not  gradu- 
ated from  high  sch^vol,  almost  n.>ne  were  em- 
ployed   In    pr'  fesslonal    Jobs 

Among  employed  women  with  an  el|,;hth- 
grade  educat.un  or  less,  service  workers  pre- 
dominated, r>p>eratlves  being  the  se<rond 
largest  group  Clerical  and  sales  Job*  were 
filled  by  significant  proportions  of  the  women 
who  had  graduated  from  eighth  grade  but  by 
only  small  proportions  of  thoa*  with  fewer 
years  of  sch'xsllng 

Tlie  strong  relationship  b«'tween  education 
and  occupation  is  also  evident  from  an 
analysis  of  the  amount  of  education  received 
by  women  In  each  of  the  major  occupational 
groups      The    largest    percentage    of    women 


'  Woytlnsky,  op    cit  ,  p    455. 


•  Inform  itlon  taken  from  the  •1960  Hand- 
book of  Women  Workers,"  op  clt  .  pp.  96- 
101 

•  Who  Are  the  Working  Mothers?"  D.8. 
Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau,  leaf- 
let 37, 


In  professional  occupaUona  had  a  college 
education:  In  clerical,  managerial,  and  sales 
occupaUons.  a  high  school  education;  and 
in  operative  and  service  occupations,  an 
elementary  school  education.  Of  the  small 
group  of  women  who  were  employed  as  farm 
laborers,  almost  three-flftha  had  an  eighth- 
grade  education  or  lesa,  while  of  the  crafts- 
women,  more  than  two-fUtha  were  high 
Bch(x>l  graduates. 

i:itudent  withdrawals  from  achools  and  col- 
leges may  represent  a  'waste  of  potentially 
skilled  manpower  and  womanpower  If  the 
studenU  Involved  have  the  capacity  f'  r 
further  study.  Concern  about  the  human 
waste  has  prompted  several  studies  about  the 
causal  factors  and  related  implications  of 
student  withdrawals.  Studies  by  the  Offl-e 
of  Education,  which  have  Included  estimates 
of  the  proportions  of  school  dropouta.  have 
been  directed  toward  determining  factors 
that  encourage  students  to  stay  In  Bch(xjl 
until  graduation.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  emphasized  In  ita  studies  the  early 
w. .rk  experiences  of  young  people  after  leav- 
ing sch  Kil.  comparing  the  experiences  of 
graduates  and  i.ongraduatea. 

One  class  of  high  school  students  was  sur- 
veyed by  the  OfUce  of  Education  In  14  large 
cities  throughout  a  4-year  period  (1951-55), 
Relatively  fewer  girls  than  boys  were  fourul 
to  have  left  schcxjl  before  graduation.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  high  school  girls  and 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  high  school  boys 
remained  to  graduate. 

Among  the  girls,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  dropouts  withdrew  voluntarily,  chiefly 
for  the  reasons:  to  go  to  work,  to  marry,  or 
lack  of  Interest  In  achool.  lloet  boys  gave 
employment  as  the  reason  for  leaving 
Smaller  but  significant  numbers  of  the  lat- 
ter Indicated  lack  of  Intereat  or  Inability  to 
adjust  In  school,  few  withdrew  because  of 
nuirrlage 

In  a  Bureau  of  LAbor  Statistics  survey 
aimed  at  learning  something  about  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  young  people  leaving 
6c1ii.xj1.'  Information  was  obtained  In  seven 
widely  diverse  communities  about  boys  and 
girls  who  had  graduated  or  dropped  out  of 
high  school  during  the  period  1952-67  '■ 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  leaving  school, 
32  percent  of  the  girls  named  adverse  school 
experience:  27  percent,  nuuTlage:  12  percent, 
going  to  work;  and  29  percent,  miscellaneous 
reast^ins.  Although  a  majority  of  both  the 
graduates  and  dropouts  had  received  some 
vocational  education,  the  graduatea  bad 
taken  a  larger  number  of  vocational  courses 
For  example,  two-thirds  of  the  girl  grad- 
uates had  completed  four  or  more  commer- 
cial courses,  as  compared  with  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  girl  dropouts. 

The  work  experiences  reported  by  those 
who  dropped  out  of  schcwl  were  much  less 
favorable  than  those  of  the  graduates.  The 
youth  surveyed  who  obtained  unskilled  jobs 
Included  55  percent  of  the  girl  dropouts  but 
only  12  percent  of  the  girl  graduates.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  skilled  occupation 
of  offlceworker  was  reported  by  only  II  per- 
cent of  the  dropouta  but  by  60  percent  of  the 
gr  tduates.  In  the  case  of  both  girls  and 
boys,  salaries  were  higher  and  unemploy- 
ment lower  for  those  who  completed  their 
school  program  than  for  those  who  did  not. 

Although  the  popular  concept  of  women 
as  marginal  workers — the  supplementary 
rather  than  the  primary  source  of  support 
for  families  persists  to  an  appreciable  de- 
gree. It  Is  generally  taken  for  granted  today 
that  a  girl  on  completing  school  will  take  a 
Job  at  least  until  she  marries.  To  these  we 
offer  the  words  of  Plus  XII:  "Because  of  this 
temporal  goal,  there  Is  no  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity which  must  remain  closed  to  woman; 


'     From  School  to  Work."  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics  pamphlet,  March  1060. 
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her  horizons  reach  out  to  the  regions  of 
politics,  labor,  the  arts,  sports;  but  always 
In  subordination  to  the  primary  functlona 
which  have  been  fixed  by  nature  Itself."  " 


HOLDING  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  TRUST 
FOR  EASTERN  BAND  OF  CHERO- 
KEE INDIANS  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  United  States  holds  cer- 
tain lands  in  trust  for  the  Eastern  Band 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3224)  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  in  trust 
for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  In- 
dians of  North  Carolina,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ervin,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 22,  1960.  the  tribal  council  of  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  by 
Resolution  351  requested  that  two  par- 
cels of  land,  which  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  school  pur- 
poses, be  turned  over  to  the  tribe  by 
appropriate  legislation.  By  resolution 
479  dated  February  9,  1962.  the  tribal 
council  requested  that  such  proposed 
legislation  cover  a  third  parcel.  All 
lands  would  be  held  by  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment in  trust  for  the  band. 

At  present  parcel  No.  1  has  two  homes 
on  it  which  were  erected  by  tribal  mem- 
bers in  the  belief  that  they  were  build- 
ing on  tribal  land.  The  tribe  proposes 
to  use  parcel  No.  2  as  a  public  parking 
area.  Additional  parking  facilities  are 
needed  to  relieve  some  of  the  critically 
congested  traffic  conditions  at  Cherokee 
Village.  The  tribal  council  house  has 
been  located  on  parcel  No.  3  for  many 
years. 

These  three  parcels  of  land  are  a  part 
of  the  Long  Blanket  tracts.  The  Chero- 
kee Band  by  deed  dated  April  13.  1897. 
conveyed  all  of  its  interest  In  these 
tracts  to  the  United  States  for  school 
purposes.  The  United  States  in  1897 
for  a  consideration  of  $560  acquired  for 
school  purposes  from  private  parties  the 
remaining  interests  In  these  Long  Blan- 
ket tracts.  As  a  part  of  the  agreement 
the  band  paid  $902  for  adjacent  land 
which  was  also  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  to  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

None  of  this  land  is  being  used  or  re- 
quired for  administrative  or  school  pur- 
poses. The  U.S.  Government  has  no  im- 
provements on  any  of  the  three  parcels 


AMENDMENT  OF  RESOLUTION  CRE- 
ATING THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  res- 
olution granting  to  the  small  businesses 
of  the  United  States  the  leglslaUve  stat- 
ure their  problems  long  have  Justified. 


"  Plus    xn.    '"ro    Federation    of    Italian 
Women."  Oct.  14. 1»66. 


My  resolution  would  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  with  full 
legislative  authority — authority  to  put 
Into  actual  bill  form  the  conclusions  of 
its  members  about  what  the  Congress 
should  do  legislatively  to  solve  the  myri- 
ad problems  of  AV2  million  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve 
throughout  my  nearly  18  years  in  the 
Senate,  always  has  had  a  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  served  on  that  subcom- 
mittee and  to  have  been  its  chairman 
on  occasions. 

Senators  also  will  recall  that  in  1940, 
almost  22  years  ago,  the  Senate,  by  reso- 
lution, created  a  Special  Committee  on 
Small  Business  which  was  renewed  each 
year  until  on  February  20.  1950,  during 
the  81st  Congress,  the  Senate  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  53  giving  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  jjermanent 
status. 

It  is  Senate  Resolution  53  of  the  81st 
Congress  I  now  seek  to  amend,  so  that 
small  business  may  have  a  full  legisla- 
tive voice  in  its  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Within  the  scope  of  its  authority,  the 
existing  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness has  done  an  excellent  job  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  with  whom.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
I  have  worked  closely  over  the  years  on 
the  problems  of  .<;mall  business. 

Out  of  this  history  grew  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Ad- 
ministration and  finally  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Mr.  John  Home,  who  was  the 
first  Administrator  of  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration,  is  presently  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
shares  with  me  and  others  the  satisfac- 
tion which  comes  from  the  work  and  co- 
sponsorship  which  went  into  the  creation 
of  these  agencies. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  reached 
the  ix)int  at  which  small  business  with 
A^'2  million  individual  units  employing 
many  millions  of  persons  deserves  full 
select  committee  status  with  full  legisla- 
tive authority.    It  is  a  full-time  job. 

It  is  and  always  has  been  a  biparti- 
san job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter 
on  this  subject  from  George  J.  Burger, 
vice  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcori). 

TTie  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  58.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20.  1960.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  ttiert  Is  hereby  created  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Conmilttee  on 
BrnaU  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen  Sen- 
ators to  be  appointed  In  the  same  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman  and 


members  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  problems 
of  American  small -business  enterprises. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee 
to  study  and  sxirvey  by  means  of  research 
and  Investigation  all  problems  of  American 
small-business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all 
facts  possible  In  relation  thereto  which 
would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest,  but 
which  would  aid  the  Congress  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation. 

"Such  committee  shaU  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise, 
its  reconunendatlons  with  respect  to  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwise  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  paragraph  2  the  words  "un- 
der this  rule". 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Capehart 
is  as  f oUows : 

National  Pedekation  of 

Independent  Business, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  23,  1962. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehast, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Capehast:  Following  up  my 
many  conferences  with  you  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  giving  to  the  present  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  legislative  authority.  I 
believe  It  is  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  committee  during  the  past  22  years  and 
show  the  need  now  more  than  ever  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  that  authority  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  establishment  of  the  committee  was 
authorized  In  Senate  Resolution  298.  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  October  9.  1940,  nearly 
22  years  ago.  Distinguished  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  then  headed  that  committee 
were  the  Honorable  J&mes  E.  Murray,  as 
chairman,  Senators  Maloney.  EUender.  Mead. 
Stewart,  Capper,  and  Taft.  We  in  small 
business  cannot  forget  the  leadership  of 
that  group  in  its  direct,  positive  action  to 
bring  the  needed  recognition  to  small  busi- 
ness. In  the  Senate. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  the  action  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time  In  creating  the  committee  laid  the 
groundwork  for  many  Government  agencies 
to  give  due  recognition,  for  the  first  time, 
to  small  business  within  the  resi}ectlve 
agencies.  It  Is  to  be  noted  this  was  not 
done  until  the  Senate  took  the  action  as 
mentioned  above. 

The  Nation  at  that  time  was  facing  a  crit- 
ical situation  due  to  the  hostilities  In  Europe, 
and  at  that  time  small  btislness  in  various 
Industries  was  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch 
as  to  their  source  of  supply,  and  their  con- 
tinuance In  the  business  world.  Two  major 
groups  were  seriously  threatened  at  that 
time  and  the  situation  became  more  serious 
up  to  and  after  Pearl  Harbor  date. 

To  the  credit  of  the  committee.  In  non- 
partisan action.  It  can  be  said  their  actions 
went  a  long  way  to  aave  the  business  life 
of  Independent  business,  both  In  automobiles 
and  the  rubber  tire  Industry. 

The  committee's  action  laid  the  ground- 
work for  other  Independents,  both  in  the 
production  and  distribution  field,  to  appeal 
to  the  committee  for  assistance  and  help. 
The  committee  answered  their  requests  and 
proceeded  accordingly. 

Some  other  Important  moves  were  Insti- 
tuted within  the  committee  that  went  a  long 
way  to  ease  the  serious  plight  of  small  busi- 
ness at  that  time. 

From  that  time  on  the  committee  was  re- 
constituted as  a  special  committee  on  the 
opening  of  every  new  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. However,  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate  believed   that  the  time  had  arrived 
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tb»t  permanent,  continuing  status  should  be 
given  to  the  Small  BuBlneaa  Com^mlttee. 
Thl«  took  place  In  or  around  1949  and  1950 
by  Individual  reeolutlons  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator* Holland,  Murray,  and  Wherry.  On 
February  20.  1950.  the  three  resolutlona  were 
acted  upon,  resulting  In  a  majority  vote  on 
the  Wherry  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  58. 
The  vote  was  56  yeas.  26  nays,  and  14  not 
voting,  and  at  that  time  we  had  the  support 
lor  the  resolution  of  the  then  majority  leader, 
the  Honorable  Scott  Lucas. 

It  U  to  be  noted  that  In  the  vote  on  this 
resolution  your  vote  was  registered  In  the 
affirmative. 

Then  again  on  July  1.  1955.  on  Senate 
Resolution  120,  the  Senate  by  practically 
unanimous  vote  gave  appointment  to  the 
committee  the  same  status  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  form  as  all  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  as  up  to  this  time  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  committee  were  made  by  the 
Vice  President  at  the  start  of  every  new  con- 
gressional session. 

Senator.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  time  has 
arrived,  due  to  the  reported  plight  facing 
small  business  of  this  Nation  both  at  the 
production  and  distribution  level,  that  the 
Senate  recognize  thU  situation  by  RUing 
legislative  authority  to  the  committee  such 
as  your  resolution  proposes.  The  committee, 
which  has  been  In  operation  over  21  years 
has  now  become  of  age,  and  such  action  by 
the  Senate  would  go  a  long  way  to  bring 
new  hope  to  small  business  nationwide  that 
their  problems  are  being  placed  on  parity 
with  the  same  legislative  action  that  Is  ex- 
tended to  labor,  agriculture,  etc 

After  all  Is  said  and  done  the  future  of 
4' J  million  small  businesses  Is  at  stake,  and 
added  to  that  are  the  numbers  employed 
by  small  business,  and  It  Is  necessary  that 
at  this  late  date  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  legislative  recognition. 

The  President,  as  candidate  for  that  high 
office,  during  the  campaign  said  "We  have 
the  highest  bankruptcy  rates  In  small  busi- 
ness last  year  than  we  have  had  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11  Small  business  has 
been  crxished  •  •  •  Small  businesses  are  fall- 
ing at  a  record  rate  "' 

Then  again  on  April  14.  l'>62.  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  the  Honorable  John  Sparkman, 
In  the  Senat*  Small  Business  Committee 
weekly  staff  report  of  April  14.  1962.  Is  re- 
ported as  stating  In  part  the  failure  rate  of 
small  business  Is  the  highest  It  h:is  been  In 
the  past  20  years 

It  Is  to  be  noted  In  the  Conckession.al 
Record  of  April  9,  1962,  In  the  extension  of 
remarks  by  the  Honorable  Rat  J  Maddfn  f)n 
the  subject  matter  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion le<?lsIatlon.  he  stated  "The  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  has  reported  that 
small  business  failures  (bankruptcies-  busi- 
nessmen giving  up  the  strug£;le  for  survival) 
climbed  In  1960  to  the  highest  point  since 
1932  and  the  great  depression  "  He  also 
states  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
m  Its  December  16,  1960.  report  held  a  similar 
view 

Now.  In  view  of  these  declarations  by  both 
Small  Business  Committees — they  are  power- 
less to  Introduce  legislation  direct  to  the 
Congress,  and  this  Is  all  the  more  reason  fur 
the  Senate  to  take  the  appropriate  Immediate 
action  on  the  legislation  you  propose. 

Finally,  the  position  taken  by  the  federa- 
tion is  on  the  expressed  vote  of  our  nation- 
wide membership  now  numbering  177.794, 
all  Individual  members  located  In  the  50 
Stales,  and  we  have  been  following  up  their 
recommendations  over  the  many  years.  It 
will  also  be  found  that  in  our  apjsearances 
before  the  platform  committees  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions.   1948.    1952.    1956.    and    1960,    we    have 


consUtently  urcred   that  such  recognition   be 
given  to  the  Small  Business  Committees 

In  conclusion,  I  know  your  action  will  be 
a  great  stlmul^t  to  all  small  buslnetis 
throughout  the  Nation.  a:id  will  be  partic- 
ularly noted  by  4,887  members  In  your  own 
State  of  Indiana. 

You  are  privileged  to  use  the  entire  con- 
tents of  this  communication  In  substantia- 
tion of  your  action  at  the  time  the  resolu- 
tion Is  Intrixl'.iced  and  furthermore  the 
Information  should  be  of  value  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  coii.slderlng  this 
resKlutii^n. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  vision 
and  foresight  as  a  i. ceded  help  <ind  recogni- 
tion to  small  bvislness  of  this  N.itlon 
Sincerely. 

OEoRt.K  J   Bi  RcEB.  Vice  Prmtdent. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subvscquently  .said:  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  distiiiKuished 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Cai-ehartI,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  333.  which  he  submitted  ear- 
her  today,  may  he  at  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Tuesday  next  to 
enable  other  Senators  to  become  cospon- 
sors 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TTCK}^  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  POSTAL  F.ATES— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  amend- 
ment.s.  mtendtxl  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  tHR.  7927'  to  adjvLst  postal 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORI  AI^S  ARTICLES. 
ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimoua  con- 
sen*,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   WILETY 
Sfalement    by    h!m    on    a    slx-polnt    antl- 

Communist  program. 


REWRITING  OF  SOVIET  CONSTITU- 
TION   A    PARCE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Pre- 
mier of  the  Soviet  Union,  Nikita  Khru- 
.shchev,  announced  ye.sterday  that  a  new 
constitution  would  be  written  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

According  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  re- 
writing would  include  Incorporation  in 
the  constitution  of  the  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence  in  USSR,  foreigrn 
p>olicy,  a  guarantee  of  democratic  rights 
for  the  people,  reflections  of  changes 
within  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  prole- 
tarian dictatorship  to  a  proletarian  de- 
mocracy, and  other  revisions  to  reflect 
changes  and  advancements  in  a  Soviet 
society. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  quite  a  change, 
at  lea.st  in  expression.  Back  in  the  days 
of  Stalin  there  was  no  such  talk.  One 
wonders  just  what  the  meaning  of  this  is. 
Of  course.  40  years  ago.  only  10  percent 
of  the  people  in  Russian  were  literate, 
whereas  today  it  is  said  that  85  percent 
of  the  Russian  people  are  literate 


In  understanding  and  attempting  to 
cope  with  Communist  doctrine,  there  ia 
always  a  need  to  recognize  the  difTerence 
between  declarations  of  policy  and  the 
real  meanmg  and  tactics  for  carrying 
out  such  policy. 

For  years,  the  Communiats  have 
oiJenly  paid  lipservlce  to  peaceful  co- 
existence. The  purpose  was  to  create  a 
deceptive  Illusion  of  a  climate  of  non- 
danger  in  the  world,  in  order  to  keep 
anti -Communist  nations  off  guard. 
Analysis  of  the  Red  motives,  however,  re- 
veals that — contrary  to  the  apparent 
meaning— the  policy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence really  represents  a  subterfuge 
cloak  under  which  to  carry  on  aggres- 
sions on  political,  economic.  Ideological. 
and — yes — small  mlhtary  fronts. 

What  is  the  real  outlook  for  adoption 
of  a  guarantee  of  democratic  rights  and 
practices  within  the  Soviet  Union?  In 
my  Judgment,  none. 

Over  the  years,  the  Communists,  by 
misuse,  have  largely  distorted  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy  and  democratic  proc- 
esses— certainly  as  they  relate  to  the 
Communist  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wi.scon.sin  has  expired. 

Mr  WILEY.  I  ask  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  WTLEY.  Mr  President,  within  a 
Red-dominated  society,  the  climate  does 
not  allow  for  freedom  of  political  think- 
in<r  difTenns  significantly  from  the  line 
of  the  party.  Under  communism, 
rather,  democracy  In  practice  means 
handpickinK  of  candidates  for  the  party; 
elections  by  mock  voting — that  is,  by 
endorsement  of  party-picked  candidates. 
not  by  voice  of  the  people;  with  office- 
holders serving,  not  the  people,  but  the 
dictates  of  the  Communist  Party,  in  all 
countries  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
population,  amounting  to  only  about  4 
lo  6  percent  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
people  have  no  real  determining  voice 
either  in  selection  of  ofDceholders  or  in 
the  formulation  of  programs  and  poli- 
cies. 

Over  all.  then,  a  rewriting  of  the  So- 
viet Constitution — if  carried  out  on  such 
deceptive  premises — can  only  be  a  farce, 
aimed  toward  fooling  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  a  rewritten  constitution 
will  be  of  significance.  Why?  Because 
It  may  well  provide  a  key  to  strategy — 
like  the  Stalinist  constitution  of  1938, 
Hitler  s  Mein  Kampf,  and  so  forth — by 
which  a  totalitarian  system — this  time, 
communism — plans  to  further  its  at- 
tempts to  conquer  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington, 23  years  ago.  Poland  was  free. 
Czechoslovakia  was  free,  Bulgaria  was 
free,  Rumania  was  free,  and  the  Baltic 
States  were  free.  But  now  where  are 
they? 

Mr.  President,  a  billion  human  souls 
have  been  taken  Into  the  Communist 
orbit.  We  must  be  alert  and  must  stand 
on  guard,  and  not  repeat  the  folly  of 
Pearl  Harbor. 
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THE  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  <X*INION 
AND  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  fine  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Anderson  Independent,  a 
newspaper  of  Anderson.  S.C.,  on  Wednes- 
day. April  18.  The  editorial,  entitled 
"Power  of  Public  Opinion,  Aroused  by 
Kennedy,  Scores  Basic  Victory,"  is  an 
enlightening  one,  showing  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  steel  Industry's  lesson  when 
it  tried  to  ignore  the  basic  concept  of 
free  enterprise  and  attempted  to  fix 
prices  in  the  steel  Industry. 

The  industry  soon  learned  that  the 
American  people  and  the  President  were 
not  willing  to  allow  big  Industry  to  run 
the  Goverrunent,  particularly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  free,  competitive  enterprise. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  oiir  econ- 
omy has  attained  Its  greatness  only  by 
adhering  to  the  principle  of  competitive 
enterprise.  With  the  action  last  week  we 
have  succeeded  In  preserving  this  basic 
American  heritage,  and  In  thwarting  a 
determined  attempt  to  fix  prices  and 
stifle  competition  In  one  of  America's 
largest  and  most  powerful  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  this  outstanding  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Record  along  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 
PowKB  OF  Public  Opinion,  Akovskb  bt  Kkm- 

NKDT,   SCOBBS   BaSIC    VICTOKT 

Roger  Blough.  chmlnnan  of  United  StBtes 
St«el  and  acknowledged  Bpokesman  for  the 
b!K  boys  of  the  steel  Induatry,  haa  been 
U light  a  stern  lesson  In  the  real  meaning  of 
free,  competitive  enterprise. 

He  also  should  by  now  be  cleaning  house 
of  the  hordes  of  public  relations  experts  hired 
at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  (cost  passed  on  to  you.  of  course,  in 
price  of  products  containing  steel)  who  had 
any  part  In  one  of  the  most  gigantic  big  busi- 
ness goofs  of  recent  record. 

He  and  his  buddies  also  should  know  by 
now  how  It  feels  to  be  run  over  by  the  steam- 
roller of  an  aroused  public  opinion  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  American  way  of  doing 
business. 

BlouKh.  who  klckBd  off  the  ruckus  by  an- 
nouncing a  surprise  hike  in  steel  prices,  made 
a  weak  show  of  explaining  the  boost  an- 
nounced by  his  company  and  others  within 
hours  of  each  other.    He  was  too  late. 

President  Kennedy  already  had  correctly 
branded  the  move  as  irresponsible  defiance 
of  the  public  Interest.  Hla  Indictment  of 
liisf  Steel's  action  was  all  the  more  telling 
because  Big  8t«el  had  given  the  impresaion  it 
had  agreed  to  hold  the  price  line  in  re- 
turn for  the  United  Steelworkers  signing  a 
ct)n tract  carrying  some  fringe  benefits,  but 
no  Increase  In  wages. 

But  Big  Steel  haa  defied  Presidents  and 
public  opinion  before  and  gotten  away  with 
it 

Protests  by  President  Kennedy  might  have 
been  anticipated.  But  action  matching  his 
words— well,  he  might  go  through  the  mo- 

tlOliS. 

There  might  even  be  an  investigation  based 
on  the  antitrust  laws.  Congressmen  might 
lii.tkc  a  lot  of  noise. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  might 
drag  Big  Steel's  spokesmen  before  a  Ped- 
cr:\l  grand  Jury  to  answer  some  pertinent 
questions.     So  what? 


Doamt  •vwybudy  know  tbat  such  things 
can  drag  an  fcr  monthB  and  for  yean? 
Sound  and  fury  signifying  notbing,  you  know. 

liaanwlUIe,  Big  Steel  would  go  right  ahead 
aaUing  Ita  production  at  the  higher  price. 

Tbey  misjudged  the  toughnesa  of  their 
man  and  his  determination  to  protect  the 
American  syatem  of  free  enterpriae  against 
the  Socialist  principle  of  "leveling." 

In  this  caae,  the  principle  was  to  be  ap- 
plied In  reverse.  All  steel  companies,  act- 
ing in  concert  in  the  true  Socialistic-cartel 
tradition,  would  "level  higher"  their  prices. 
If  Oovernment  or  business  needed  steel, 
they'd  have  to  buy  it  at  the  higher  price — or 
do  without. 

But  the  wave  of  public  resentment  was 
arotised  so  quickly  by  President  Kennedy 
that  a  couple  of  major  steel  producers — In- 
land Steel  and  Kaiser  Steel — dldnt  have 
time  to  Jump  on  the  bandwagon;  or,  may- 
be, they  figxired  that  It  might  pay  to  remain 
competitive. 

The  Kennedy  administration  spotted  this 
opening.  It  was  announced  that  the  VS. 
Ck>vernment,  using  3.5  million  tons  of  steel 
a  year,  would  patronize  only  those  producers 
holding  the  line  on  prices. 

Thatt  when  United  States  Steel  and  its 
partners  In  price-gouging  tossed  in  the  towel 
and  withdrew  che  price  increase. 

Every  American  schoolchlld  is  taught  that 
the  U.S.  economy  grew  great  by  adhering  to 
the  principle  of  competitive  enterprise. 

They  are  bIfo  taught  that  conspiracy  to  fix 
prices,  to  establish  cartels,  to  eliminate  com- 
petiUve  pricing  is  the  mark  of  socialism,  to- 
talitarianism, or  "isms"  just  as  sour  by  any 
other  name. 

President  Kennedy,  fortunately,  is  in  tune 
with  history,  economic  and  otherwise.  He 
knows  that  from  the  outset  pow«-ful  inter- 
ests have  paid  Upservice  to  "free  enterprise" 
principles  whUe  striving  to  establish  secret 
prlce-flzlng  agreements  designed  to  bleed  a 
public  forced  to  buy  goods  or  services  from 
such  monopolies. 

Recovering  slowly  from  the  shock  of  a 
President  daring  to  challenge  an  industry 
accustomed  to  "run  the  Oovernment,"  Re- 
publican biggies  and  their  press  and  politi- 
cians In  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere  are 
beginning  to  scream,  taking  cue  from  GOP 
Senator  Babbt  Golowatex,  the  NAACP's 
buddy  in  Arizona. 

They're  screaming,  of  all  things,  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  is  interfering  with  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Since  when  did  price- 
fixing  become  competitive  enterprise?  That's 
one  Bilgewater  Babbt  from  Arlzony  hasnt 
answered. 

Lengths  to  which  Big  Steel  and  Republi- 
can apologists  are  going  to  "defend"  that 
"poor,  put-upon  industry"  can  be  compared 
to  a  drunken  contortionist  trying  to  com- 
bine his  yoga  regimen  with  the  twist  in  the 
upsidedown  room  of  a  carnival  crazyhouse. 

But  they  cannot  divert  attention  from  the 
fact  that  President  Kennedy  has  scored  a 
notable  victory  on  behalf  of  a  basic  American 
principle — private,  competitive  enterprise — 
and  has  prevented  a  calculated  assault  upon 
the  pocketbooks  of  individual  consumers  and 
government  alike. 


INFANT  DRUG  ADDICTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  consequences  of  drug  addiction 
have  never  been  more  dramatically  re- 
vealed than  by  the  recent  report  that 
almost  50  babies  addicted  to  heroin  are 
bom  each  year  In  just  one  large  New 
York  hospital.  These  unfortunate  In- 
fants suffer  all  the  agonies  of  drug  with- 
drawal for  weeks  and  sometimes  mont^. 

TTils  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
half-bllllon-dollar   drug    traffic    in   the 


United  States.  In  my  Judgment,  we  must 
not  spare  any  effort  needed  to  wipe  out 
this  dreadful  scourge.  Tbere  la  too  little 
scientific  information  about  thia  terrible 
afOiction.  There  are  too  few  hospital 
and  other  treatment  facilities  for  its  in- 
nocent victims.  There  are  not  enough 
up-to-date  laws  to  permit  the  quaran- 
tining and  rehabilitation  of  those  It  has 
contaminated. 

As  long  as  the  search  for  a  cure  Is  so 
imcertain,  we  caniK>t  permit  conditions 
to  exist  under  which  the  disease  Is  spread 
from  victim  to  victim.  We  see  now  in 
the  case  of  these  babies  the  awful  price 
every  community  must  pay  for  the  in- 
adequate attention  given  to  the  problem 
of  addiction. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  a  broad 
program  designed  to  foster  a  multi- 
pronged  attack  against  addiction.  It 
would  provide  Federal  help  in  the  con- 
struction of  facilities.  It  would  author- 
ize civil  commitment  under  medical 
supervision  of  sick  addicts.  It  wo'old 
stimulate  research  into  the  causes  of  this 
disease.  It  would,  imder  the  auspices  of 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics, 
coordinate  the  work  of  many  agencies, 
public  and  private.  In  this  field. 

This  program  is  not  designed  for  the 
addicts'  benefit  as  much  as  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society.  However,  we  must 
all  feel  unbounded  omnpassion  for  the 
50  babies  a  year — In  one  hospital — who 
come  into  the  world  with  this  burden 
already  upon  them.  We  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  save  young  souls  In  the 
future  from  the  pain  and  agony  of  this 
pernicious  contamination. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  ATTITUDE  ON 
PRICES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  appeared  in  the  April  19, 
1962,  issue  of  the  Washington  Dally  News 
a  very  timely  article  written  by  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  entitled  "A  Blow  to 
Business." 

In  this  article  Mr.  Taylor  pointed  out 
the  danger  that  President  Keimedy's 
brass-knuckle  approach  to  the  contro- 
versy over  steel  prices  may  well  trigger 
off  another  depression. 

He  makes  a  rather  pertinent  compari- 
son between  President  Kennedy's  atti- 
tude on  increased  prices  for  the  steel 
industry  and  his  indifference  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chicago  Merchandise  Mart — the 
largest  such  enterprise  in  the  world — 
which  is  owned  by  the  Kennedy  family, 
has  just  raised  its  rent«  from  3  to  5  per- 
cent. Their  general  manager  used  the 
same  explanation  to  justify  the  increased 
rents  as  were  used  by  the  steel  industry. 
General  Manager  Wallace  O.  Oilman 
said: 

The  raises  are  necessitated  by  increased 
costs,  principally  labor  and  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  article  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Recorb  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Immediately  following  that,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  April  18,  entitled  "Oovernment  by 
Fear."  dealing  with  this  same  subject. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoto,  as  follows: 
(Prom  th«  WMhlsgton  Dally  News.  Apr.  10. 
19031 
A   Blow   to    BxTsnnss 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
Wben  the  public  cheers  for  political  solu- 
tloxvB  of  highly  technical  problems.  0  times 
out  of  10  It  la  wrong.     And  when  they  are 
solved  by  unbridled  political  power  ihe  price 
the  cheering   p>eople  finally   pay   Is   Incalcu- 
lable. 

It  wlU  be  a  miracle  If  President  Kennedy 
has  not  triggered  off  another  depression. 
The  cheers  for  the  President's  brass-knucks 
had  better  wait  a  bit.  Any  thousand  boards 
of  directors,  responsible  for  businesses,  would 
agree  on  that  Instantly.  The  effect  on  pros- 
perity will  be  determined  not  by  the  cheers 
but  by  the  facts. 

Informed  people — Including  the  Presl- 
dent^know  that  the  true  fuels  Igniting 
Inflationary  pressures  are  the  Ooyernments 
own  monetary  activities,  along  with  cumula- 
tive wage  Increases,  large,  and  small,  old. 
and  recent.  But  ihe  Oovenunent  Itself  will 
never  take  the  fttaaw,  nor  will  the  trade 
unions.  Indtutiy  Is  dealing  In  problems 
harder  to  explain  than  to  distort  and  casti- 
gate. The  President's  willingness  to  deal  In 
distortion  with  his  left  hand,  and  brass- 
knucks  with  his  right.  Is  a  death  blow  to 
business  confidence. 

Moreover,  If  the  Kennedys  won't  believe  the 
steel  Industry,  certainly  they  should  believe 
themselves.  The  Kennedy  family,  including 
the  President,  owns  Chicago's  vast  Merchan- 
dise Mart,  the  largest  such  enterprise  In  the 
world.  The  very  next  day  after  Mr.  Kennedy 
gave  the  Iron  boot  to  United  States  Steel  the 
Mart  raised  some  of  Its  rents  3  to  5  percent 
General  Manager  Wallace  O.  Oilman  ex- 
plained: "The  raises  are  necessitated  by  In- 
creased costs,  principally  labor  and  taxes" 
The  Increases  go  to  the  Kennedys.  Sacrifice? 
A  vision  of  the  Iron  boot  on  the  other  foot 
is  Irresistible  Is  this  contempt  for  the 
tenants?     Does   it   help   hold    the   line? 

Can  you  imag.ne  the  hearty  guffaw  if  the 
tenants  referred  this  to  the  Justice  Depart-  ^ 
ment  for  Grand  Jury  action  and  contrived 
Investigation,  endlessly  searching  Kennedy 
records  for  collusion  with  other  Chicago 
buildings  and  Income  tax  harassment  of  the 
Mart's  operators  by  the  Treasury?  Would  the 
President  and  his  brother  both  threaten  each 
other  with  )all  no  matter  what  they  did  as 
they  threatened  the  executives  of  United 
States  Stael?     We  must  doubt  It. 

Prosperity  will  never  take  place,  nor  expan- 
sion occur.  In  the  face  of  unbridled,  vin- 
dictive political  power  The  spectacle  of  the 
President  feeling  free  to  crush  a  sober,  com- 
plex Industrial  problem  by  the  raw  personal 
power  of  contrived  harassment  and  end- 
leas  Pederal  punishment  on  all  who  might 
oppose  his  will  or  his  analysis  of  something 
Is  an  Issue  and  an  indication  far.  far  beyond 
any  details  in  the  steel  price  increase.  The 
lesson  win  not  be  lost  on  a  single  thoughtful 
businessman  or  Investor  In  the  United  Statea 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr   18.  1962] 

GOVZXNMINT  BT  PEAK 

"Kennedy  Is  mad  and  so  am  I,"  said  a 
Detroit  autoworker  quoted  In  this  newspaper 
the  other  day.  "the  Government  shouldn't 
let  them  do  it  " 

So  far  as  one  can  tell,  that  man  was  ex- 
pressing a  very  general  reaction  of  Americans 
to  the  great  steel  explosion.  We  think  that 
attitude  needs  some  further  examination. 
for  It  concerns  an  issue  far  broader  than  the 
price  of  steel,  and  it  la  an  issue  that  was 
not  settled  by  the  President's  victory  over 
the  steel  Industry. 

Let  us  first  of  all  be  clear  about  Just 
what  the   Government   did.     It  said   that   a 


private  company  co\ild  not  change  the  price 
of  Its  product,  a  property  right  which  Is  obvi- 
ously basic  to  a  free  economy.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  set  the  price.  And  It 
did  this  by  the  pressure  of  fear — by  naked 
power,  by  vituperation,  by  threats,  by  agents 
of  the  State  security  police. 

The  autoworker,  and  the  many  others  of 
similar  view,  presumably  reason  that  both 
the  end  and  the  means  are  Justified  In  this 
case.  After  all  United  States  Steel  Is  big 
and  doesn't  need  any  tears  shed  over  it;  any- 
way, what  happens  to  United  States  Steel  is 
no  skin  off  anyone  else's  nose 

That,  we  think,  is  a  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion. It  doesn  t  require  much  imagination 
to  see  this  same  kind  of  power  employed 
elsewhere  It  could  be  directed  against  that 
autoworker's  own  union,  if  the  Oovernmeiit 
so  chose  It  could  be  directed  against  the 
corner  grocer,  if  the  Government  decided  it 
didn't  like  his  prices  It  could  be  directed 
agiiliist  anybody  s  prupeny  For  the  prin- 
ciple the  Government  has  promulgated  with 
Its  steel  action  Is  that  Americans  are  free 
to  deal  wltli  their  property  only  If  official- 
dom approves  It  is  a  novel  prnciple  in  tlils 
country 

Whatever  the  majority  cf  contemporHry 
Americans  may  feel,  the  fact  is  that  their 
furef.ither.s  understood  the  connection  be- 
tween economic  freedom  and  pyulitical  lib- 
erty Property  rights.  In  tiieir  view,  were 
bislc.  as  basic  a5  life  itself  Tliere  Is  nothing 
abstract  or  academic  about  that  propxjsliion. 
It  means  purely  and  simply  that  free  acquisi- 
tion and  dijpofal  of  property  is  the  mark  of 
a  free  man  All  history  show;  that  ectjnomic 
freedom  la  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
free  politic.il  institutions 

Tliroughout  our  own  hist.  ry.  the  j>eople 
have  alWiiys  sensed  thi.«.  even  if  they  might 
not  have  been  able  to  put  it  In  the  terms  of 
phllo;ophlcal  discourse  Si  metlmes.  Indeed, 
they  carried  It  to  extremes.  They  used  to 
hang  horse  thieves,  for  instance — a  practice 
we  today  would  hardly  condone  Yet  that 
hirfh  penalty  was  society's  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  nature  of  property  rights. 
Steal  a  man's  horse  in  those  days  and  you 
stole  his  livelihood,  which  is  very  near  to 
saying  his  life 

N  )W  we  are  not  contending  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, In  3  short  days,  has  managed  to 
extinguish  freedom  But  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Government  has  made  considerable 
Inroads  on  the  property  rights  of  all  of  us 
It  has  dune  so  broadly,  with  Its  crushing 
taxation.  It  has  done  so  m  the  case  of 
specific  groups,  such  as  farmers  And  In  this 
latest  development  it  has  displayed  Its  whip 
for  all  to  see. 

The  Government,  In  short,  has  made  the 
people  beholden  to  it  Having  done  that.  It 
may  not  find  It  necessary  to  use  the  whip 
immediately  again;  the  f.ict  that  It  exints, 
and  has  been  so  triumphantly  cracked,  may 
suffice  for  a  time  In  Government  by  fear, 
It  Is  not  only  selected  individuals,  or  busi- 
ness entitles,  that  suffer  The  knowledge 
that  the  security  police  can  come  knocking 
at  midnight  on  any  man's  door,  without  war- 
rants, engenders  a  general  atmosphere  of 
fear  Sure,  we  still  have  constitutional 
rights,  but  If  such  an  atmosphere  continues 
to  develop,  who  will  be  eager  to  test  them? 
So  we  hope  there  will  be  more  thought  and 
more  discussion  of  the  events  of  last  week 
No  one  can  be  unaffected  by  them,  what- 
ever he  may  believe  at  the  moment.  In- 
fringement of  property  rights  Infringes  all 
rights  And  no  one  should  forget  that  this 
Nation  was  founded  so  men  could  be  free 
of  government  by  fear 


nently  in  the  development  of  civil  avia- 
tion from  its  very  beginning  stage. 

Of  the  pioneering  members  of  the  in- 
dustry. Jack  Frye  and  his  contempora- 
ries were  responsible  for  forging  the  first 
air  links  to  Clovis  and  Albuquerque,  and 
giving  impetus  to  aviation  not  alone  in 
New  Mexico  but  throughout  the  South- 
west. 

The  exploits  of  Jack  Prye,  as  a  flyer, 
gave  him  natioioal  recognition.  But  this 
was  only  one  chapter  in  his  colorful 
career.  His  energies  were  devoted  to 
research  and  to  technical  progress  that 
would  attract  the  masses  to  air  travel. 

Jack  Frye  was,  for  years,  at  the  helm 
of  Trans  World  Airlines,  known  until 
1947  as  Transcontinental  It  Western  Air, 
Inc.  Under  his  direction  and  with  his 
influence,  this  once  small  carrier  now 
spreads  its  wings  to  as  many  as  70  U.S. 
cities  and  to  distant  points  throughout 
Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia. 

There  can  b?  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
TWA  represeats  the  dreams  and  the 
framework  of  Jack  PYye  whose  memory 
TWA  and  its  20.000  employees  will  honor 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Jack  Prye 
Transportation  Training  Center  at  Kan- 
sas City  on  today,  April  26. 

Until  his  death  in  1959,  Jack  Prye  de- 
voted himself  to  the  creation  of  a  sound 
air  transportation  system,  and  his  many 
years  of  struggle  and  conquest  will  not 
be  lost  from  view  even  as  aviation  pro- 
gresses further  into  the  future. 

Mindful  of  Jack  Frye's  significant  con- 
tributions in  the  past,  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  join  with  TWA  and  Industry 
leaders  in  a  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
f>ersonality. 


has 
last 


NEW   MEXICO   AND   THE   DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  CIVIL  AVIATION 

Mr.     CHAVEZ.     Mr.     President,     the 
State  of  New  Mexico  has  figured  proml- 


E-FOR-EXPORT  AWARDS 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  it 
been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
few  years  that  the  United  States  must 
increase  Its  exports  substantially  to 
maintain  a  healthy  economy  at  home. 
To  accomplish  this  we  must  replace  our 
traditional  trade  policy  with  a  trade 
pohcy  that  can  meet  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  a  rapidly  changing  world 
economy.  This  the  President  has  pro- 
posed in  his  sweeping  proposals  to  revise 
our  reciprocal  trade  law.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  this  session  of  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  the  President's  proposals. 

In  the  meantime,  much  can  be  done 
to  spur  our  exports  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  trade  law.  and  our 
Pederal  agencies  are  making  good  use  of 
their  current  powers  to  intensify  their 
export  programs.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  example,  is  extending  It- 
self in  many  directions.  It  is  setting  up 
p>ermanent  trade  centers  overseas.  It  is 
putting  greater  emphasis  on  American 
goods  at  trade  fairs.  It  is  expanding 
and  improving  the  use  of  trade  missions. 
It  is  offering  more  and  better  services  to 
American  businessmen  in  the  export 
field. 

The  Department  has  also  spearheaded 
a  new  idea — E-for-Export  Awards.  The 
first  10  of  these  awards  were  presented 
on  March  28  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges.  Two  of 
them  went  to  California  organizations — 
the  C.  G.  Hokanson  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles; 
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and  the  San  Leandro  Chamber  of 
Commeroe. 

I  commend  Secretary  Hodges  and  the 
Department  of  Commeroe  for  their  Inl- 
tiatlTe  and  Imaglnatlen  In  nwhiiiKiwg 
America's  export  reeoivoes. 

An  article  on  the  first  10  E-for -Export 
Awards  appeared  In  the  April  2  Issue  of 
the  Foreign  Commeroe  Weekly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

X-roB-KzpoBT 


AwMDW  Oimr  to  Uaituvao- 
TxnMmm,  Othiss 

AmarlcAli  flnt  10  X-far-Siport  Awards  wen 
pre— nfd  Uat  WwtnMcUy  by  Pnatdnit  Jotm 
P.  KeantAf  and  ComnMree  Seentary  LutlMr 
H.  HodgM  In  a  prwttgloua  oneatonj.  bald  In 
ttaa  Wblta  HoQM.  Ontmeates  and  awards 
were  presented  to  five  XJJB.  manufactursrs,  a 
bank,  a  trade  mags  at ne,  two  Industrial  pro- 
motAoo  organlaatlons.  and  a  steamsMp  Una. 

Tbs  awards  wars  given  for  significant  con- 
tributions to  tba  Increase  of  UB.  export 
trade,  and  were  tba  first  of  a  number  to  be 
nuule  to  Amerlean  firms  and  organlaattans 
which    help   mobUlae   America's  export  ra- 


Winner 

Dan  Rlvar  International  Corp..  New  York 
City,  manufacturer  ot  ootton  testUes. 

C.  O.  Hokanson  Co..  Inc..  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  makers  of  speelallaed  alr-oondltlonlng 
systems. 

LeTtnimeau-WestlnghoUse  Co.,  Peoria,  m.. 
manufacturers  of  heavy  construction  equip- 
ment. 

UcOraw-RlU  Book  Co..  New  York  City, 
publishers  of  textbooks. 

Scripto,  Inc.,  AUanta.  Oa.,  makers  of 
mechanical  writing  Instnanents  and  ciga- 
rette lighters. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Conuneroe  and 
Industry.  Chicago,  ni..  an  organisation  which 
has  helped  Chicago  area  manufacturers  to 
expand  tbetr  exports  since  1904. 

Indxistrlal  National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island, 
Providenoe,  RJ.,  a  iMmk  which  helped  25 
client  oompanies  to  develop  new  oversea 
markets  in  1961. 

Isbrandtsen  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  a 
steamship  company  which  instituted  a 
unique  method  of  introducing  U.8.  mer- 
chsnrtlee  into  oversea  markets — the  mobile 
trade  fair. 

The  San  Leandro  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
San  Leandro.  Calif,  wtiich  mounted  an 
export -expansion  program  which  resulted  in 
a  60-percent  increase  in  1961  in  the  nximber 
of  San  Leandro  area  companies  interested  in 
International  trade. 

Steel  magazine.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wlilch  in 
1061  published  more  than  T5  major  stories 
devoted  to  metalworklng  sales  opportunities 
around  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  spedally  inscribed  oer- 
tlflcates,  each  "K"  winner  received  the  Preel- 
dent's  blue  and  white  "■*'  flag — a  revival  of 
the  World  War  U  K-far-Exoellenca  flag- 
as  well  as  gold  "E"  pins. 

The  recipients  are  planning  a  variety  of 
community  activities  to  celebrate  their 
awards. 

Local  mayors  and  other  city  and  State 
dignitaries  will  help  company  oOlclals  raise 
the  new  "K"  flags  over  their  plants  and 
offices. 

Employee  parties  will  be  highlighted  by 
presentations  of  "■"  lapel  pins. 

Some  winners  are  planning  large  dinners 
for  their  directors,  key  executives,  customers, 
and  trade  association  oAeials. 

Others  are  planning  publicity  and  advertis- 
ing campaigns  to  demonstrate  their  prida. 


His  10  winners  were  selected  from  among 
several  htmdred  nominees,  all  of  wiilA  are 
under  eonaideratlon  for  future  awards. 

Selections  were  made  by  Secretary  Hodges 
osisklsratlaB  by  an  awards  committee 
Including  repreasntstlvea  from  the  Com- 
merce. Interior,  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments, the  Small  Business  Administration. 
and  other  Oovemment  agencies  in  selected 
fields. 

The  awards  were  granted  in  two  categories. 
Tbe  first— received  by  the  Dan  River  Inter- 
national Corp..  C.  O.  Hokanson  Co,  Inc, 
LsToumeau-Westlnghouse  Co,  the  MoGhraw- 
Hill  Book  Co,  and  Scripto.  Inc. — went  to 
oompanies  manufacturing  producta  for  ex- 
port whlsh  w«ra  responaible  for  outstanding 
scpcrt  reeords  over  a  sustained  period,  or 
wtaldi  bad  made  qMCtacular  breakthroughs 
in  inersasing  sales  in  competitive  markets. 

Tba  second  category,  into  wtUeh  the  other 
five  recipients  fell,  went  to  companies,  in- 
divldtuUs,  or  organizations  with  outstanding 
reoords  in  supporting  International  trade. 

KxwwiDT  CiTXB  Sacumrrr  Nkbm — Hodgb 
Pbaibbs   BHTHxraxssM 

President  John  P.  Kftnnady.  in  preeenttng 
the  first  10  "M"  awards,  said  "U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  our  security  programs  abroad  are 
tied  directly  to  the  need  for  increasing  n.S. 
eapurta. 

"Sales  of  American  goods  at>road  must  tie 
ever  inereaaing  or  we  cannot  continue  our 
sulMtantlal  expenditures  overseas,"  he  added. 

Ha  praised  American  managerial  and  pro- 
duction tedmiques  and  said  he  expects  great 
further  aooompUstunents  from  the  "E" 
award  winners  in  their  efforts  to  stimulate 
other  American  businessmen  to  export. 

He  added  that  he  considers  American  Inisl- 
nesnnen  oompetitive  as  never  before. 

Said  commeroe  Secretary  Luther  H. 
Hodges: 

"Kaetx  ot  theee  winners  is  symlmUc  of  the 
very  best  that  American  enterprise  lias  to 
offer.  Tliey  are  living  proof  of  what  can  oc- 
cur when  American  oompanies  and  organisa- 
tions set  out  to  expand  international  mar- 
kets with  the  enthusiasm,  the  planning,  the 
investment  of  manpower  and  brainpower, 
that  has  <duuracterlaed  our  approach  to  mar- 
kets here  at  home.  •  •  • 

"I  am  proud  of  these  companies  and  or- 
ganizatlona.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  whale 
of  a  Job.  They  are  not  simply  discussing 
wliat  needs  to  be  done  about  increasing  ex- 
ports.   They  are  doing  It. 

"They  are  providing  a  tremendous  example 
to  all  <tf  American  industry  of  the  infinite 
range  of  sales  poasiblllUes  abroad." 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  TAUIADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LITERACY  TESTS  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  on 
April  12  completed  a  7 -day  series  of 
hearings  dealing  with  literacy  tests  and 
other  Toter  qualifications.  During  that 
time  we  received  testimony  fnun  8(»ne 


20  witnesses  and  prepared  statements 
from  a  number  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations Including  attOTneys  general 
of  the  various  States  and  professors  of 
constitutional  law.  I  believe  that  all 
points  ot  view  have  been  presented,  and 
that  the  printed  record  win  provide  the 
Senate  with  a  comiMreheoatve  analysis 
of  aU  the  constltutkuial  Issues  involved. 
I  think  the  Monbers  of  the  Senate  will 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  we  have  tuul  an  ob- 
jective series  of  hearings  and  that  they 
have  produced  a  meaningful  record 
which  will  be  of  Inestimable  value  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  subcommittee  has  expedited  the 
preparation  of  the  hearings  for  printing 
and  we  expect  to  have  boimd  copies 
avalliU>le  for  distribution  this  week. 

As  the  records  of  the  hearings  indi- 
cate, these  blUs.  S.  480.  8.  2750.  and 
S.  2979  present  a  number  of  constitu- 
tional Issues.  These  Issues  are  such 
that  there  are  many  divergent  opinions 
c<xiceming  th«n.  I  have  said  in  Jest 
that  I  regret  not  all  of  our  witnesses 
share  my  sound  views  cm  this  subject; 
however.  I  am  delighted  that  two  of 
our  Nation's  leading  nemptkpen.  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  and 
the  Evening  Star,  have  indicated  edi- 
torially that  they  share  my  feeling,  that 
such  measures  as  ivopoaed  by  these  bills 
are  unconstitutional  and  can  only  be 
legally  enacted  by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. 

On  January  29.  this  year,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald,  in  an  edi- 
torial enUUed  "The  Fecteral  Right  To 
Vote."  stated  that  proponents  of  S.  2750 
have  cho6«i  "a  method  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality." The  Post  said  that  S. 
2750  "seeks  to  change  by  statute  the 
qualifications  for  voters  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution." 

Among  other  things,  tbe  editorial 
stated: 

It  is  significant  that  President  Kennedy 
originally  selected  Senator  Josxph  8.  Cimlk. 
and  Repreeentatlve  Ekaitub.  Ckllkb  to 
translate  the  Democratic  platform  on  civil 
rights  Into  legislative  form  and  that  last  year 
they  introduced  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  forbid  the  States 
to  abridge  the  right  of  any  cltlaen  to  vote 
because  of  failure  to  pass  a  literacy  test. 
There  may  be  good  reason  to  object  to  the 
complete  ellminatlim  of  literacy  tests. 
Nevertheless,  amendment  of  tba  Constitution 
Is  the  proper  tool  for  effectuation  of  this 
reform. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  After  more  than  40  years 
of  legal  research,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  only  by  constitutional 
amendment  can  the  States  be  deprived 
of  their  power  to  establish  qualifications 
for  their  voters.  I  might  add  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
also  shares  this  view.  Recently,  when 
Mr.  Kennedy  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  he 
stated  that  if  S.  2750  were  setting  voter 
qualifications  it  would  be  "unconstitu- 
tional and  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment."  I  agree  with  the  Attorney 
General;  this  Is  the  view  I  have  consist- 
ently maintained.  I  am  especially  grati- 
fied to  be  supported  by  the  President's 
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top  legal  adviser  and  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  country.  We 
differ  In  that  the  Attorney  General 
maintains  the  administration  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  set  voter  qualifications. 
This  is  not  an  opinion  which  I  share;  it 
seems  patently  clear  to  me  that  each  of 
the  bills  which  are  presently  before  the 
subcommittee,  S.  480,  S.  2750.  and  S.  2979, 
was  designed  to  usurp  the  State's  pre- 
rogative of  setting  voter  qualifications  by 
congressional  legislation  instead  of  by 
amendment,  as  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. 

I  might  add  that,  prior  to  last  year, 
throughout  our  national  history  Con- 
gress has  never  attempted  to  legislate 
voter  qualifications.  Of  course,  voter 
qualifications  have  been  changed,  but  al- 
ways by  constitutional  amendment. 

On  April  12,  the  last  day  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  literacy  bills, 
the  Evening  Star,  in  an  editorial,  opined 
that  whatever  the  justification  for  such 
a  bill  the  discrimination  cited  "can  be 
eradicated  without  bypassing  the  Con- 
stitution for  reasons  of  convenience  or 
political  expediency." 

The  Star  further  took  a  position  which 
I  have  long  maintained  that  "the  De- 
partment of  Justice  now  has  authority 
to  bring  suits  on  behalf  of  individuals 
Improperly  denied  the  right  to  vote  by 
State  officials." 

Attorney  General  Kennedy,  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee,  the 
Star  continued : 

Complained  that  this  Is  a  time-consuming 
»nd  difficult  process  This  Is  true  Yet 
many  legal  procedures,  il  they  are  Ui  comply 
with  constitutional  requirements,  are  diffl- 
ciilt  and  time  consuming  But  no  one  sug- 
gests tkat  this  Justifies  short  circuiting  the 
Constitution 

The  Star  concluded : 

I  The  Attorney  General,  of  course,  diies  not 
concede  that  the  administration's  literacy 
bill  would  violate  the  Constitution  The 
measure  provides  that  a  literacy  test  could 
not  be  used  to  deny  the  vote  to  any  per3«'n 
Who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade,  and  the 
Attorney  General  contends  that  this  provides 
ftn  objective  standard  which  Congress  c.in 
constitutionally  require.  He  also  says.  ht)w- 
tver.  that  any  State,  if  It  wished,  might 
•pecify  that  only  college  graduates  could 
TOte.  If  this  Is  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
constitutional  protection  which  he  say-?  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  throw  around 
the  prospective  Negro  voter''  Should  the 
college -graduate  standard  be  adopted  In  the 
129  counties  In  question,  a  good  many  white 
people  would  t)e  unable  to  vote  But  the 
discrimination  against  would-be  N'egr  i  voters 
would  be  virtually  all  Inclusive 

This,  we  think,  is  enough  to  underline  the 
purely  political  aspects  of  the  appeal  to  Con- 
gress to  ban  literacy  tests  If  these  tests  are 
to  be  forbidden  because  the  Department  of 
Justice  thinks  It  is  t<X)  difficult  Ui  enforce 
existing  law,  the  ban  should  be  imposed  by 
constitutional  aunendment.  But  if  the  fear 
Is  that  the  country  would  not  ratify  such 
an  amendment,  which  it  might  not,  Mr 
Kennedys  department  had  better  get  back 
to  the  Job  of  enforcing  the  law  which  Is  al- 
ready on  the  books 

In  order  that  the  record  might  bf 
clear,  with  regard  to  the  laws  which  are 
presently  available  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  see  that  no  qualified  voter 
Is  denied  the  right  to  vote,  I  a-sk  ur.ini- 


mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  pertinent 
statutes.  « 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PEBTINtNT  SECTIONS  OF  TICK 

CNrriS)  STATES  CODE 
Voting  rxghti.42  U  SC  1971 
(a)  Race,  color,  or  previous  condition  ti<>t 
to  affect  right  to  vote:  All  citirens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  otherwise  qualiried 
by  law  to  vote  at  any  election  by  the  people 
in  any  State,  Territory,  district,  county,  city, 
parish,  township,  sch'M)l  district,  municipal- 
ity, or  other  territorial  subdivision,  shall  be 
entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  at  all  such  elec- 
tions, without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  any  consti- 
tution, law,  custom,  usage,  or  regulation  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  or  by  or  under  Its 
authority,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
fb)  Intimidation,  threats,  or  coercion 
No  person,  whether  acting  under  color  of 
law  'r  itherwlse.  shall  intimidate,  threaten, 
coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten 
or  coerce  any  other  person  for  the  purp-we 
of  interfering  with  the  right  of  such  other 
person  to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may  chcxse, 
or  of  causing  such  other  person  Us  vote  for, 
or  not  Ui  vote  for,  any  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  President,  Vice  President,  presidential 
elector.  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Delegates  or 
C(jmmi&sioners  from  the  Territories  or  p.*- 
sesslons.  at  any  general.  sj)eclal.  or  prunary 
election  held  solely  or  In  part  for  the  pur- 
p»jse  of  the  selecting  or  electing  any  such 
candidate 

ici  Preventive  relief,  injunction,  costs 
Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
person  is  ab<jut  to  engage  In  any  act  or  prac- 
tice which  would  deprive  any  (jther  person  of 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  .subsection 
tai  or  (bi  of  this  section,  the  .\ttorney  Gen- 
eral may  Institute  for  the  United  States,  or 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  a  civil 
action  or  other  proper  pr'xreedlng  for  preven- 
tive relief,  including  an  application  for  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  restrain- 
ing order,  or  other  order  In  any  proceeding 
hereunder  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  f>erson  (.See 
attached  Public  Law  86  449.  86th  Cong  .  p  7 
M.iy  6.  1960,  for  amendment  pertaining  to 
St.ite  as  party  defendant  i 

id)  Jurl.>dictlon,  exhaustion  of  other 
remedies  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  pr'>ceedlngs 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  party  agi^rleved  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law 

(See  attached  Public  Law  86  449  86th 
Cong  ,  p  5  f  ir  amendment  which  has  been 
designated  subsec    lei    ) 

(fi  Contempt,  assignment  of  counsel, 
witnesses  Any  person  cited  for  an  alleged 
contempt  under  this  act  shall  be  allowed 
to  make  his  full  defense  by  counsel  learnecl 
in  the  law,  and  the  curt  before  which  he  Is 
cited  or  tried,  or  some  Judge  thereof,  shall 
Immediately,  upon  his  retjuest  assign  to  him 
such  coun-sel,  not  exceeding  two,  as  he  may 
desire,  who  shall  have  free  access  to  him 
at  all  reasonable  hours  He  shall  be  allowed, 
in  his  defense  to  make  any  [iroof  that  he 
can  prixluce  by  lawful  witnesse.*,  and  .shall 
have  the  like  process  of  the  court  ti  c< impel 
his  witnesses  to  appear  at  his  trial  or  hear- 
ings as  is  o-^ually  gr.mted  to  comj^l  wit- 
nesses to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  pro.-ecu- 
tlon  If  such  person  shall  be  f^und  by  the 
court  to  be  financially  unable  to  provide  f'lr 
suoh  counsel,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  provide  such  counsel  As  amended 
September  9  1957.  Public  Law  85  315,  part 
IV    sc'tfin  131.  71  Slat   637. 


Sec    1995    Criminal       Contempt      Pbcx:kzd- 
iNcs;  Penalttxs;  Tkial  bt  JXtbt. 

In  all  cases  of  criminal  contempt  arlstng 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  the  accuaed, 
upon  convictw^n.  shall  be  punished  by  flne 
or  imprisonment  or  both  Protufed.  hovrvtr, 
TViat  m  case  the  accused  is  a  natural  per- 
s«jn  the  flne  to  be  paid  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $1,000,  nor  shall  imprisonment  ex- 
ceed the  term  of  six  months  Prot'ided  fuT- 
thrr  That  in  any  such  proceeding  for  crim- 
inal contempt,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge  the  accused  may  be  tried  with  or  with- 
out a  Jury  Provided  furthe'-.  howfvrr.  That 
In  the  event  svich  proceeding  for  criminal 
contempt  bo  tried  before  a  Judge  wlthotit  a 
Jury  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  upon  con- 
Mctlon  is  a  fine  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $300 
i>r  imprisonment  in  excess  of  forty-flve  days 
the  accused  in  said  proceeding,  upon  demand 
therefor  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  de  novo 
before  a  Jury,  which  shall  conform  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  practice  In  other  criminal 
ca.se  s 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  contempts 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court  or 
so  near  thereto  as  to  Interfere  directly  with 
the  administration  of  Justice  nor  to  the  mis- 
behavior, misconduct,  or  disobedience,  of 
any  officer  of  the  court  in  respect  to  the  writs, 
orders,  or  process  of  the  court 

Nor  shall  anything  herein  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  law  be  construed  to  deprive 
courts  of  their  power,  by  civil  contempt  pro- 
ceedings, without  a  Jury,  to  secure  compli- 
ance with  or  to  prevent  obstruction  of.  as 
distinguished  from  punishment  for  Tlola- 
tiofis  of,  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order, 
rule,  decree,  or  command  of  the  court  In 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  usages  of 
l.iw  and  equity.  Including  the  power  of  de- 
tention Public  Law  86  315.  part  V,  aec- 
tlon    151.   .September  9.    1957.   71    Stat.   «3« 

Sec    1983    Civil   Action   rtm   Depkivation  or 
Rights 

Every  pers<jn  who  under  color  of  any  stat- 
ute ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage. 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or  causes 
Uj  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  Uie  United 
Slates  or  other  person  within  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights, 
privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
party  injured  In  an  action  at  law.  tult  In 
ecjuity.  or  other  projjer  proceeding  for  re- 
dress      (RSI  1979  I 

Criminal,  18  use    241    242 

Se<     241     Conspiracy      Against     Rights     or 
Citizens 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  Injure. 
oppress  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  citizen 
In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
cause of  his  having  so  exercised  the  sanie:  or 

If  two  or  more  persons  go  In  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege so  secured — 

They  shall  be  fined  n<jt  more  than  $5,000  or 
iinprl.voned  not  mi>re  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

Sec    242    Deprivation  or  Rights  Under  Color 
or  Law 

Whoever  under  color  of  any  law,  statute. 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully 
subjects  any  inhabitant  of  any  State.  Terri- 
tory or  Dl.Htrlct  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  Stiites,  or  to  different  punishments, 
pains  or  penalties,  on  account  of  such  in- 
habitant being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his 
color,  or  race,  than  are  prescribed  for  the 
punishment  of  citizens,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  I'resldent.  the  views 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  and  the  Evening  Star  were  but- 
tressed by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
another  of  the  Nathm's  leading  news- 
papers, which.  In  an  editorial  on  Tues- 
day. April  24.  19«2.  stated  that  the  liter- 
acy test  proposed  before  us  "infringes 
on  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
States:  to  claim  that  t  does  not  set  voter 
standards  by  congres-sional  fiat  is  an  ex- 
ercise In  sophistry." 

A  similar  view  was  espoused  by  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  the  noted  columnist,  in 
an  article  carried  In  the  April  24.  1962. 
edition  of  the  EN'eniiig  Star.  In  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  might  be 
apprised  thoroughly  of  these  statements, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  each  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York   Kersld  Tribune,   Apr. 

34,  1»<2| 

hrmuktrr  Bell  Wonrx  iKniNCK  States 

RlGHI-8 

The  llt«racy-test  bill  on  which  Senate  de- 
bate begins  today  Is  one  Df  those  many  which 
would  employ  bad  meaiu  to  achieve  a  good 
end. 

The  good  end  In  thhi  case  Is  a  breaking 
down  of  racial  barriers  to  voting;  the  bad 
means  are  a  too  sweeping,  too  arbitrary  and 
seemingly  unconstltutlcnal  Invasion  of  the 
States  right  to  set  voting  standards. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  gives  this  right 
to  the  States,  even  for  Federal  elections. 
The  bill  would  limit  their  authority  by  pro- 
viding that  no  one  othe:-wlse  qualified  could 
be  denied  the  ballot  "on  account  of  his 
performance  In  any  examination,  whether 
for  literacy  or  otherwlE<;."  provided  he  had 
a  sixth-grade  education. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  many  south- 
ern registrars  have  egre^lously  abused  liter- 
acy tests.  The  rationale  Is  that  any  one 
with  a  sixth -grade  education  can  be  pre- 
sumed able  to  read  and  write. 

But  the  effect  of  this  is  to  deny  States 
the  right  to  require  a.ny  more  than  bare 
literacy,  which  Is  about  all  a  sixth-grade 
education   Is  presumptl^'e  evidence  of. 

Most  States  are  satisfied  with  such  a  re- 
quirement. But  those  which  might  prefer 
to  set  their  standards  higher  ought  to  be 
free  to  do  so — as  the  Constitution  clearly 
entitles  them  to  do,  pro%-lde(l  they  apply  the 
standard  without  discrimination  as  to  sex 
or  race.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  how  to  read  and 
write,  after  all.  hardly  miikes  him  competent 
to  pass  on  Issues  of  state. 

One  particularly  pernicious  provision  of 
the  bUl  would  strike  dovn  New  York  State's 
requirement  of  literacy  In  Sngllsh,  by  mak- 
ing 6  years'  schooling  In  Puerto  Rico  the 
legal  equivalent  of  a  literacy  test.  There 
is  nothing  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  in  re- 
quiring that  voters  be  familiar  with  the 
language  of  government,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  candidates  amon^;  whom  they  must 
chcxiee. 

New  York's  large  Spanlsh-q>eaking  popu- 
lation makes  this  a  local  issue  of  some 
moment.  To  claim  these  people  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  voting  in  the  same 
way  that  Negroes  are  in  the  South  is  non- 
sense. All  are  welcomi)  to  vote  U  they 
trouble  to  learn  English.  But  it  quits 
properly  is  up  to  them  to  learn  the  language 
of  the  oocnmunlty  first,  as  many  do  and  all 
can. 

The   need  for   breaking   down  racial   bar- 
riers   to    voting   is   real   and    urgent.     As   a 


practical  matter,  this  bill  wotild  go  a  long 
way  toward  their  elimination.  But  by  strik- 
ing at  the  use  of  literacy  tests  rather  than 
merely  their  abuse,  it  would  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water.  It  Infringes  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  States;  to 
claim  that  It  does  not  set  voter  standards 
by  congressional  flat  is  an  exercise  in 
sophistry. 

Congress  proper  aim  should  not  be  to  set 
standards  for  voting,  but  to  tighten  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  insure  that  whatever 
standards  are  set  are  applied  fairly  and 
equally  to  all. 


Hs 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  24, 
19621 

IMPATIXNCK     ON     LTTKRACT     TXSTS PUSH     FOB 

Pewal  Voting   Law  Likened  to   Roose- 
velt's ConmT  "Packing"  Attempt 

( By  David  Lawrence ) 
Just  as  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
became  impatient  with  the  processes  of  the 
Judiciary  and  asked  for  laws  to  permit  him  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court,  President  Kennedy 
now  has  started  on  analogous  controversy 
which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  next  3  weeks.  He  wants  to  pack 
the  electorate  by  Ignoring  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution  concerning  voter  quali- 
fications. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  has  his  way,  a  rubberstamp 
Congress  could  at  the  behest  of  a  President 
pass  a  law  making  children  of  11  years  of 
age  eligible  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

The    Conetltution,    of    course,    specifically 
gives  only  the  States  the  power  and  right  to 
fix  the  qualifications  of  voters.     It  reserves 
to  Congress  merely  the  right  to  alter  State 
reg\ilatlons    as    to    the    "times,    places,    and 
manner"  of  holding  the  elections  themselves. 
But  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
in  a  formal  statement  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, declares  he  is  tired  of  the  bother  of 
filing  lawsuits  and  says,  in  effect,  that  it's 
easier  Just  to  get  a  law  passed  to  set  voter 
qualifications  than  to  go  through  the  pre- 
scribed process  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  take  this  right  away  from  the  States. 
Now  it  will  be  conceded  that  If  there  is 
any  discrimination  in  any  State  because  of 
race  or  color  in  preventing  anyone  from  vot- 
ing, then  certainly  the  Constitution  should 
be  invoked  to  seciire  equal  treatment.    This, 
however,  really  isn't  the  issue,  for  the  basic 
question  Is  how  the  Constitution  shall  be  en- 
forced.   The  Attorney  General  says  that  when 
the  16th  amendment  was  adopted  in  1870  it 
became  illegal  to  practice  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  the  voting  process,  but  "it  is  neces- 
sary today.  93  years  later,  to  file  lawsuit  after 
lawstiit  to  make  constitutional  conunand  a 
reality." 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  argued  the 
same  way.  He  wanted  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  cases  the  way  he 
wanted  them  decided,  and  he  declared  that 
he  didn't  care  to  wait  till  enough  vacancies 
on  the  bench  occurred  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity to  appoint  new  Judges  who  would 
support  his  views. 

The  Attorney  General  Ba3rs  that  persons 
with  a  sixth-grade  education  should  not  be 
required  to  take  a  literacy  test  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting.  He  feels  that  completion 
of  the  sixth  grade  is  sufflcient  without  an 
examination. 

He  could  be  right  about  this  as  a  test  In 
Itself.  Yet  he  Ignores  the  specific  obliga- 
tion under  the  Constitution  that  if  the  rights 
of  the  States — which  Include  the  power  to 
fix  voter  qualifications — are  to  be  changed, 
then  the  Constitution  itself  must  be 
amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Oongreas  and  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  State*.  With  am  awing  frankness,  the 
AttcMney  General  proclaims  the  rule  of  ex- 
pediency and  the  doctrine  which  has  catised 
the  overthrow  of  many  an  established  gov- 


ernment— "the  end  Justifies  the  means." 
says  in  his  formal  statement: 

"The  question  is  not  whether  this  bill  U 
valid,  but  whether  it  would  correct  the  sit- 
uation." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  further  on  in  his  statement, 
adds: 

"I  believe  legislation,  to  accomplish  di- 
rectly what  can  be  unquestionably  done 
through  litigation,  is  plainly  Justified  under 
the    14th   and    15th   amendments." 

But  is  this  really  true?  Litigation  can  be 
Instituted  only  when  there  Is  evidence  of 
discrimination  In  denying  the  vote  to  any- 
one eligible.  What  the  Attorney  General  is 
proposing  is  that  both  whites  and  Negroes, 
for  instance,  be  permitted  to  vote  when  they 
have  completed  a  sixth-grade  education. 

He  is  ignoring  the  fact  that,  if  a  State 
actually  administers  its  laws  fairly  and 
doesnt  permit  either  a  white  or  a  colored 
person  to  vote  if  a  literacy  test  is  given  and 
the  applicant  fails,  then  there  la  no  basis 
for  litigation.  He  wants  to  skip  that  step 
and  declare  all  persons  literate  by  law  If 
they  have  completed  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion. Only  the  States,  however,  under  the 
Constitution  can  legally  establish  this  form 
of  voter  qualification. 

Mr.  Kennedy  argues  that  article  I,  section 
4  provides  that  Congress  may  at  any  time 
"make  or  alter  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  Federal  elections"  and  declares 
that  "This  plainly  means  that  the  State 
regulations  on  voting  are  subject  to  some 
limitations  that  may  be  Inxposed  by  Con- 
gress" He  then  concludes:  "I  think  the 
bill  would  be  a  projjcr  limitation  under  the 
provision." 

But  nowhere  in  the  Judicial  history  of  the 
United  States  is  there  any  decision  which 
says  so  The  "time,  places,  and  manner"  of 
holding  elections  have  always  been  con- 
strued to  mean  the  setting  or  changing  of 
the  date  and  place  where  elections  are  held, 
and  questions  involving  honesty  in  count- 
ing ballots  in  the  election  Itself.  The  word 
"qualifications"  appears  three  times  in  the 
Constitution,  and  in  each  instance  refers 
only  to  the  power  of  the  States  to  prescribe 
the  rules  of  eligibility  for  voting. 

This  whole  maneuver  is  characteristic  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  It  has  issxied 
many  an  Executive  order  that  has  yet  to  be 
tested  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  argu- 
ment always  is  offered  that,  because  it  Is 
cumbersome  to  amend  the  Constitution,  a 
shortcut  can  be  taken  by  having  Congress 
act  alone.  George  Washington  foresaw  this 
trend  as  likely  to  develop  when  be  warned  in 
his  farewell  address: 

"Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation. 
For  though  this,  in  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing, I  should  like  to  make  it  exceedingly 
clear  that  it  Is  my  consistent  position 
that  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any- 
one's denying  the  right  to  vote  to  any 
qualified  individual.  However,  by  the 
same  token,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  attempt  to  vitiate.  In  any  manner 
whatsoever,  the  most  precious  document 
in  our  democratic  society,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  indi- 
viduals proposing  legislation  such  as  that 
now  pending  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights.  However,  It 
seems  unfortunate  to  me  that  these  pro- 
ponents in  their  advocacy  have  often- 
times generated  more  heat  than  light. 
They  have  talked  largely  about  socio-  - 
logical  problems;  however  pressing  such 
problems  may  be,  there  Is  none  which 
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iMtUlM  tbe  naUlflcation  ol  ttie  keystone     Uiry  aad  unlruUiful  utterances   wholly 


of  our  system  at  ^oipemment  Deano- 
eratle  proceH  requlrcB  orderly  procedure, 
and  !n  oar  eoiontry  ft  is  predicated  upon 
our  Constitution.  It  would  be  tragic. 
Indeed.  If  the  Members  of  Congress  failed 
to  give  these  hills  the  cioae  scmtlny  which 
they  deserve.  The  issues  presented  are 
not  soek}k«ical,  but  constitutional  ones. 
This  Is  the  first  attempt.  In  oar  Nation's 
history.  Congress  has  made  to  legislate 
Totcr  qualifications.  The  guarantees 
afforded  the  IndiTidual  and  the  State  by 
the  Constitution  are  too  precious  to  be 
iteciind<yl  to  cootemporary  pressure 
grouiw.  bowever  sincere  their  beliefs  and 
objectives. 

The  Constitution  must  be  preserved 
for  all  Americans  for  all  time,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  These  measures 
arc  among  the  most  important  that  will 
be  considered  by  this  Congress.  I  urge 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  to  give  them 
careful  study. 


SPBUILLf  BRAD£N 

'  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
late  last  week  must  have  been  the  silly 
season  here  in  Washington.  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  in  con- 
ventkMi  gare  aa  Army  major  the  chance 
he  eagerly  accepted  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself. 

His  superior  officers  in  the  Armed 
Purees  tried  their  best  to  keep  him  from 
^tiaVing  a  denunciatory  statement  against 
fellow  Americans  based  on  anonymous 
eoesip,  unverified  accusations,  discarded 
conjecture,  and  political  malice.  Yet, 
this  major,  who  holds  a  responsible  po- 
sition commanding  ofBcers  Junior  to  him 
and  cnMsted  men,  eagerly  made  this 
speech  notwithstanding,  and  very  prop- 
erly the  Army  has  sus{>ended  him  from 
his  oonuaand  pending  an  investigation 
of  hJtofoUy 

Those  in  authority  know  that  the  wise 
men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  ijrovided  that  civU  authority 
must  alw^s  remain  supreme  over  mili- 
tary authority.  Oflloers  in  our  armed 
services  may  condemn  communism  as  a 
form  of  goverrunent  or  draw  unfavorable 
comparison  between  the  Communist  sys- 
tem and  our  system.  They  may  not 
sound  off  on  foreign  policy,  nor  make 
political  speeches,  nor  denounce  high  of- 
ficials in  our  Government. 

That  Is  not  mnzzling  of  the  military 

Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  mu«- 
zllng  of  the  military,  former  Adm.  Ar- 
lelgh  Burke,  whose  speeches  were  on  oc- 
casion censored  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  said : 

There  are  certain  tMngs  which  mUiUiry 
men  shouid  not  say  There  are  certain 
things  which  tf  said  would  do  harm  to  the 
UoTtrnmeHt  So  there  ta  no  objection  to 
having  tpeecbee  cleared.  I  doot  tlitnk  that 
nuiltary  leadan  ai^  inaflEled. 


'  A  man  in  private  life  Is  free  to  speak 
out  in  any  manner  in  any  forum  he 
chooses,  but  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials and  commanding  officers  In  our 
Armed  Forces  very  properly  try  to  keep 
officers  from  embarrassing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  leaders  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  from  making  outlandish 
statements  or  giving  vent  to  Inflanuna- 


withont  JustiOcation  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 

the  foreign  policy  of  our  country. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  civilian 
sounded  oir.  This  man.  unfortunately, 
had  held  po&ilions  of  honor  and  trust 
In  the  past,  and  his  bombastic  utter- 
ances may  have  an  influence  far  beyond 
any  JustifVaition  He  was  guilty  of 
making  ofTensive.  irresporislWe.  and 
reckless  statements  I  refer  to  Sprullle 
Braden 

Sprullle  Braden  is  to  bo  condemned 
and  denounced  for  his  Inflammatory  and 
irresponsible  public  utterances  advocat- 
ing an  Invasion  of  Cuba  by  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  Nation,  evidently  without 
delay  and  without  consultation  with 
leaders  of  Latin  American  Republics  in 
Central  and  South  America 

This  unintelligent  man  said  this  is 
the  only  way  to  rid  the  Caribbean  coun- 
try of  communism.  He  is  further  re- 
ported as  asserUng.  "if  we  wipe  out  the 
Communists  in  Cul>a.  they  will  fall 
everywhere  else  in  the  Americas." 

Unfortunately,  directly  the  opposite 
would  occur.  He  is  advocating  that  this 
Nation  become  an  aggressor;  that  we 
by  our  own  ill-advised,  overt  act^  of 
force  and  violexK^e  agauist  men.  women, 
and  children  of  Cuba  fo&ter  and  pro- 
mote communism,  gain  s>'mpathy  for 
Castro  and  Castroism,  and  cause  the 
peoples  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
Amenca  and  the  heads  of  state  of  those 
Republics  to  look  upon  u.^  with  fear 
and  apprehension.  Were  this  Nation  to 
wage  this  aggres&ive  war  and  particiiiate 
in  such  an  action,  Castro  would  go,  and 
also  the  respect  and  adnuraUton  for  the 
United  States  In  the  foreign  offices  of 
now  frtendly  nations  the  world  over. 

Whatever  action  officials  of  our  State 
Depmrtment  take  or  should  take  against 
Cuba  and  Castro,  prudence  and  good 
judgment  Indicate  that  this  should  not 
be  a  unilateral  act  of  aggression  on  our 
part  alone,  but  should  be  in  cooperation 
with  the  OrganixaUon  of  American 
States  and  side  by  side  with  the  Re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America 
that  are  our  friends  and  good  neighbors 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  aek  unanimous  ooosent  that  I  may 
have  2  additional  minutes  to  conclude 
my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
it  should  &eem  unthinkable  for  us  to  take 
the  aggressive  on  our  own  and  wage  a 
shooting  war  against  Castro  and  the 
Cubans  Such  an  ill-advised  action  at 
this  time  would  deal  a  death  blow  to  our 
Alttance  for  ProKress 

No  attention  should  be  given  to  tins  in- 
dividual apparently'  seeking  publicity  by 
urging  violence  and  advocating  that  we 
Americane  indui^'e  in  a  day  of  infamy. 
Unfortunately,  he  at  one  time  was  a 
U.S.  Ambassador.  I  hope  that  there  are 
not  presently  any  Spmllle  Bradens  In 
our  State  Department  In  any  capacity 

This  man  has  denounced  President 
Kennedy's  10-year  Alliance  for  Progress 


program  to  aid  Latm  American  countries. 
Were  his  extremist  belligerent  views  to 
prevail  the  AllLance  for  Progress  and 
Organisation  of  American  States  voiild 
be  dead. 

He  proposes  our  Armed  F>orces  im- 
mediately and  quickly  drive  communism 
out  of  Cuba  and  then  we  continue  our 
acts  of  aggression  and  drive  communism 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  Of 
course,  he  adds,  including  our  own 
country 

It  sei'ms  strange  that  Braden  at  one 
tune  was  the  Amhassador  of  our  eoon- 
try  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  Ooiom- 
bta,  and  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  It  is  erklent  we  are  well  rid  of 
liim  and  that  his  intenperate  renuu^s 
are  now  those  of  a  private  cttteen  only. 

I  am  wondering  if  Mr  Braden  Is  a 
member  of  that  lunatic  rtght-wtng 
frtnge — the  John  Birch  Society,  so- 
called  Also,  I  am  wondering  if  now  that 
he  occupies  no  public  position,  he  con- 
siders such  reciciess.  irresponsible  pro- 
posals as  an  American  invasion  of  Cuba. 
though  It  might  cost  the  lives  of  many 
men  in  our  Armed  I^orces  and  of  tens 
of  tikousands  of  Cuban  men.  woosen.  and 
children,  will  result  in  some  personal 
publicity  or  notoriety 

I  denounce  and  repudiate  the  rash.  In- 
temixratc  statements  made  hy  this 
fa.!>cLst-muidfd  ex-offlcclioJder.  It  is  a 
goo<.l  Uung  for  tiie  Uiutcd  States  that  he 
IS  an  e.\ -officeholder. 
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RESOURCE  DEVELOPMKNT  TRIB- 
UTK  TO  DAVID  CARLEY.  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIREL     Mr.  President,  one 

of  the  most  dynamic,  controversial,  and 
interesting  public  ofBcials  Wisconsin  has 
had  in  a  long,  long  time  Is  David  Cartey. 
who  Is  head  of  the  department  of  re- 
source developanent  In  our  Stat&  This 
week  a  Milwaukee  publication  entitied 
"Let's  See,"  published  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  enlightening  article  on  Mr. 
Carley  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
ReroiD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ln  the  Rsooss. 
as  follows: 

D4nD  CASixr 

One  at  the  maxiana  at  nearly  •vsryooA'a 
youth  ur^ed  tiM  raooeos-aaeaer  to  *^io  oiM 
thing  well."  or.  In  th*  nef^aUv*  Imn^ua^t 
cocnmoa  to  adTloe.  avctd  being  a  "Jack  of  all 
tradea.  master  at  none.**  Otl»er  folk  wladom 
U  Ubc  day  tnrlurterl  admonltAoaa  to  "be  aasB 
not  heard.  '  "Ilatra  to  your  eUten.'*  mlad  four 
own  "p'b  '  and  "q**,"  and.  of  oooiee,  "aUck  to 
your  lafit."  A  young  jack  of  aU  tradaa  (and 
master  of  quite  a  few)  wtK>  has  rieen  rapidly 
by  being  beard  often  and  by  hi*  elders,  mtiid- 
lag  tlie  wlu^>le  alphaitet  at  ercrytxidy^  busi- 
ness, and  sticking  to  his  last  until  the  Arat 
new  tiitog  of  MjAdent  Istereat  iiiiiiaa  along. 
Is  tlie  etiergetic  director  ot  a  sUU  new.  In- 
sufflcienUy  Jtno^n  and  vastly  Important 
agency  of  the  State  goreriunent  of  Wlaeon- 
sln.  Ills  canny  vprbal  markmanabtp  and 
readtneM  to  trade  wlngabote.  his  youth  and 
eruber;inc«>.  the  lueter  his  department  shedfl 
r)n  fellow  DemorrmtB  but  also  steals  frtnn 
thrm:  the  lingering  rusplrton  that  he  Is 
Oovernur  Nelson's  heir  apparent;  the  Jeal- 
ousy and  antagonlAzn  that  doers  have  al- 
ways aroused     these  have  all  contributed  to 


making   him   easily  tho   moat   controversial 
personality  In  State  goT«mment  today. 

ror  nearly  4  years.  L   Dsvld  Oarley.  btiss- 
Faw   Inflghter    and   gay  wtt,   precise  scholar 
and  political  eztroTert,  totigh-minded  realist 
and  bold  romantic,  has  served  brUUantly,  by 
most  accounts,  In  the  administration  of  Oov. 
Gaylord  Nelson.  Initially  as  a  staff  member 
and  for  the  past  3  years  as  the  almost  hyper- 
thyroldally   active  chlel    of   the   department 
of  resource  development.    Uke  many  of  the 
new  men  who  make  their  own  rules  as  they 
whirl  along  In  an  age  whers  the  old  solutions 
often    don't    apply,    S3-year-old    Carley    has 
earned  the  plaudits  of  some  and  the  Ire  of 
others    In    his    new   Job      To   this   reporter. 
CJovernor    Nelson    described    him    as    "a    re- 
markably sble  eclectic.    He  can  take  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  on    virtually   any   sub- 
ject he  has  to  deal  with  and  master  It  quick- 
ly, organise  a  project  %i>  resolve  It  and  then 
follow  through  with  unusual  thoroughness." 
Lt.   Oov.    Warren   Knowles   delivered    a   con- 
trasting opinion:   "He  t.as  all  the  energy  in 
the  world  when  promot:ng  a  cause,  but  It  is 
evident   that   he    Is    like    a  misguided   mls- 
Blle."     News  Analyst  John  Wyngaard  acidly 
commented :  "Carley  would  no  more  dream  of 
leaving  town  to  make  a  speech  In  North  Over- 
shoe. Wis.,  without  distributing  In  advance 
a     press    release    that    would     avoid     using 
a  pedantic  word  in  that  speech  where  a  sim- 
pler one  would  do."     But  Wyngaard  added: 
"He  Is  a  controversial  perfonallty  In  a  con- 
troversial   department.      There    Isn't    much 
doubt  that  Carley's   division  is  one  of   the 
show-pieces  of  the  Democratic  State  admin- 
istration."    Prom  the  opposing  side  of  the 
aisle,  he  has  been  labeled  "aggressive,"  "an 
empire  builder."  and  "overly  ambitious,"  but 
for  reasons  that  soon  Ix'come  obvious,  never 
"Incompetent."  "laiy,"  or  "run  of  th*  mill." 
Ctirloualy,   and   yet   logically — considering 
the  dust  he  stirs  up — the  ebulUent   young 
department  head  has  never  been  confirmed 
by  the  State  senate  In  his  present  position, 
although  the  law  requires  It.     In  three  ses- 
sions, that  deliberative  body  quite  deliber- 
ately refused  to  either  conflrm  or  reject — or 
even  consider — bis  appointment,  and.  finally, 
in  the  closing  day  of  the  1963  session,  the  sen- 
ate agreed  to  reject  him.     Meanwhile,  Carley 
continued  to  serve,  by  a  legal  fiction,  on  an 
Interim  basis,  doubtless  the  most  confident 
and  decisive  of  the  legally  fictitious,  Interim 
department    heads    In    the    State's    history. 
This    bizarre   state   of    affairs   might    be   ex- 
pected to  pique  the  unrecognised  appointee: 
instead.  It  has  evoked  the  beet  of  his  abili- 
ties and  the  sharpest  from  his  gifted  tongue. 
"The  Republicans'  refxisal  to  shoot  or  get  off 
the   pad    hasn't  deterred    the   launching  of 
this     department."     Carley     said     recently, 
"which  is  precliely  what  they  had  In  mind 
by  not  confirming  the  Oovemor's  appointee 
to     this     new     department.     This     admln- 
tstraUon  and  this  department,"  he  went  on 
briskly,  "have  nuula  a  lot  of  friends  by  per- 
forming services  oxir  predecessors  neglected 
but   citizens   paid   for.     Most  Important.   In 
place  of  the  withering -corpse  theory  of  State 
government,  we're  restoring  the  vitality  of 
the  State  government  as  a  viable  Instrument 
of  public  policy." 

Political  Infighting  and  governmental  phi- 
losophy aside,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
David  Carley  does  see  his  resource  develop- 
ment department — conceived  while  he  was 
on  the  Oovemor's  personal  staff  and  at  least 
as  much  his  brainchild  as  Nelson's — as  "a 
viable  Instrument  of  public  poUcy."  Chap- 
ter 109  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes,  which 
created  the  department  In  1069,  la  clearly  de- 
signed to  allow  the  director,  presumably  with 
the  Governor's  consent,  to  range  as  far  as  his 
legs,  his  voice,  and  his  mind  can  carry  him. 
The  territories  staked  out  as  his  leglttmaU 
province  (Ignoring  for  the  moment  Carley's 
tendencies  to  establish  sqiutterlt  rights  or 
even  poach)  are  truly  vast:  geographically, 
the  73  counties  and  the  dttes  and  villages 


bursting  their  seams;  administratively,  all 
State  planning,  development,  renewal,  pro- 
motion, research  and  liaison  with  the  ^d- 
eral  and  other  governments. 

It's  a  tall  order  and  we  wondered  how  a 
big  first-generation  Swede,  former  baseball 
and  football  player  with  a  Ph.  D.  and  no 
party  "pull,"  was  expected,  or  even  asked  to 
fill  that  order.  Officially,  Dave  Carley  sums 
up  the  first  39,  or  pre-Nelson,  years  of  his 
life  as  though  they  hardly  counted :  the  mea- 
ger 10-llne  biography  which  precedes  his  fre- 
quent speech  appearances  surely  sets  a  record 
In  brevity  for  public  officials.  Bom  on  June 
13.  1938,  In  Detroit,  where  he  attended  and 
graduated  from  the  public  school  sjrstem,  he 
then  earned  a  B.A.  degree  from  Western  Mich- 
igan University  In  1960.  Next  in  sequence 
came  a  3-year  stint  as  assistant  city  manager 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  be  also  picked 
up  a  master's  degree  In  public  administra- 
tion. A  move  to  Madison,  Wis.,  followed, 
plus  3  more  years  of  course  work  toward  a 
doctorate  In  political  science. 

In  need  of  a  Job  while  he  wrote  the  re- 
quired thesis,  the  fast-stepping  bureaucrat- 
scholar    became    research    director    of    the 
State  chamber  of  conunerce,  a  poet  he  held 
from    1964    to    1958   and    which    signals    the 
start  of  his   political    troubles.     Some  con- 
servative chamberltes  looked  askance  at  the 
unusually  liberal  positions  the  State  cham- 
ber seemed  suddenly  to  be  taking  (in  favor 
of  the  Milwaukee  metropolitan  study  com- 
mission, added  legal  power  to  municipalities, 
increased  gasoline  taxes  for  the  State  high- 
way program),  while  others  nervously  eyed 
a  growing  friendship  with  Democratic  State 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson    (whom  Carley  In- 
vited to  address  the  chamber  for  the  first 
time  In  his  senate  career).     Following  Nel- 
son's election  victory  and  Carley's  appoint- 
ment, one  columnist  simimed  up :  "Most  Re- 
publicans   feel    that  Carley    Is    a    kind    of 
apostate,  not  becaiise  the   chamt>er  should 
have  on  Its  staff  only  Republicans,  but  be- 
cause they  never  dreamed  It  would  produce 
for  Nelson  a  key  lieutenant  who  turns  out 
to  be  a  keen  and  aggressive  Ideological  Dem- 
ocrat."     MeanwhUe,    liberal    record    In    the 
chamber  notwithstanding,  key  Nelson  lieu- 
tenant or  not,  there  are  labor  leaders  and 
party  chiefs  who  reportedly  vow  they  wont 
let  the  totigh-mlnded  young  Inflghter  forget 
he   once   worked  for   the  chamber  of  com- 
merce.    There  is  no  sign  that  Dave  Carley's 
trying  to  hide  that  or  anything  else  he  does. 
When  we  drove  along  Route  SO  very  early 
one    March    morning,    the    late    snow    still 
heaped  by  the  roadside,  we  headed,  by  ar- 
rangement, for  the  Carley  home  first.     You 
can  see  the  large  house  from  away  off:  flat- 
roofed     and     I-shaped,     the     prefabricated 
ranch-home,  at  1600  Capital  Avenue  on  the 
outskirts    of    town,    stands    at   the    highest 
point  of  a  cul-de-sac  6-acre  subdivision,  and 
the  distant  picture  In  some  ways  suggested 
the  man  we  expected  to  find. 

We  walked  up  the  sandstone  driveway 
("Nelson  and  I  dug  those  stones  out  and 
built  that  ourselves — look  at  it  crumble  to 
pieces")  and  waited  untU  the  din  Inside 
subsided  before  Adele  Kuemper  Carley  an- 
swered. A  handsome  brunette  In  white 
blotue  and  black,  trim  slacks  ("my  house- 
keeping tmlform"),  she  apologized  for  the 
sll^t  dday:  "Dave  Is  out  so  much  he  romps 
double-time  with  the  kids  when  he's  home 
and  It  soiuds  Uke  thunder  In  here."  First 
to  catch  our  eye  were  the  chUdren,  all 
blonde,  blue-eyed  Viking  tyiws:  Laurie,  aged 
10  (a  girl,  though  Carley's  actutd  first  name 
is  Latuie — ^they  waited  8  days  before  nam- 
ing her  because  they  expected  a  boy), 
Mlchal  Ann.  0  (another  girl,  "in  the  Old 
Testament,  David's  first  wife")  and  sttu-dy 
James  Andrew,  an  alert  8-year-old — a  boy. 

When  Carley  climbed  up  from  the  living 
room  rug.  clad  In  buff,  cable-knit  sweater, 
stintsns,  and  cslf-hlgh  boots  with  thick 
soles  ("my  home  combat  uniform"),  he 
looked   even   bigger    tlian    his    e-foot.    310 


pounds  and  spoke  crisply  but  much  more 
softly  than  we  expected.  A  four-letter 
man  In  high  school  (footlMll.  basketbaU. 
baseball,  and  track),  he  pitched  for  the 
Nation's  amateur  champlonshlp-wlnnlng 
team  at  19,  played  semlpro  baseball  for  the 
Kalamazoo  American  Legion  club,  has  some- 
where a  Jxigful  of  track  medals,  spends  more 
time  reading  than  running  these  days. 
Settling  In  the  comfortable,  picture- lined 
living  room  with  a  smoking  cup  of  Adele's 
coffee,  we  covered  all  the  standard  topics  and 
took  down  some  decidedly  nonstandard 
answers. 

Origin:  eldest  son  of  Swedish  Immigrant 
parents:  father  named  Berndt  BrUon  Karle 
Porsberg.  Nobody  pronounced  the  Swedish 
"g"  In  Porsberg  (means  "snow  on  the  moun- 
tain") to  satisfaction,  so  preferring  nothing 
to  half  measures,  Berndt  dropped  the  Pors- 
berg and,  on  Judicial  advice,  anglicized 
"Karle"  to  a  pronounceable  "Carley,"  where 
the  matter  stands. 

Religion:  Protestant,  attends  regularly  a 
small,  nondenomlnatlonal  church  near  home. 
(Adele:  "He  won't  mention  It,  but  he's 
taught  Sunday  school  for  30  years."  Carley : 
"I  stopped  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  because 
of  my  crazy  schedule,  but  I'll  get  back  to 
It.") 

Crazy  schedule:  "Our  office  lights  are 
burning  6  or  7  nights  a  week.  I've  got  the 
most  devoted  and  talented  staff  In  State 
government."  Asked  what  she  thought  of  all 
that,  Adele  adds:  "Well,  I  sometimes  kid 
him  about  keeping  a  cot  In  the  office  and 
ferrying  meals  to  him,  but  he  does  play  with 
the  chUdren  as  much  as  possible.  Anyway, 
he  bribes  me  by  taking  me  out  when  he  can, 
and  I  have  to  admit  the  friends  he  takes 
home  don't  Just  talk  shop — they're  Inter- 
esting." 

Interesting  friends:  "Mostly  vmlverslty 
I}eople  In  various  flelds,  staff  and  other  gov- 
ernment people,  the  Nelsons,  a  few  neighbors, 
people  I  Just  meet  who  read  or  have  good 
minds."  (From  here  on.  we  shouted  from 
room  to  room,  as  he  shaved  and  dressed  for 
the  office;  the  older  children  had  taken  the 
bus   to  Crestwood   Public  School.) 

Music  and  art,  books:  "Wife  gave  me  a 
course  In  music  appreciation  about  a  doeen 
years  ago,  thank  God.  I  like  Italian  opera, 
especially  Puccini."  (Adele,  formerly  a  bio- 
chemist In  nutritional  research,  has  a  flne 
contralto,  soloed  In  Madison  Messiah  chorus, 
still  sings  with  civic  chorus;  old-style  pump 
organ  and  piano  In  house  attest  to  continu- 
ing Interest.)  "The  Modlgllanl  print  on  that 
waU  Is  my  favorite,  Adele  likes  the  Utrlllo 
over  there.  I  like  poetry  (favorite,  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Mlllay),  tragedy,  haven't  read  a 
novel  In  14  years,  read  as  much  nonflctlon  as 
I  can."  Reads  fast,  prefers  reading  In  depth, 
talks  about  authors  Instead  of  titles:  Rles- 
man.  James  McOregor  Bums,  the  Junior 
Schleslnger  and  "anything  I  find  by  FDR 
and  Woodrow  WllsonJ' 

Personal  habits:  stays  up  even  later  than 
Oaylord  Nelson,  rises  early  under  any  con- 
ditions ("the  light  bothers  me") .  fast  talker, 
fast  driver,  fast  eater.  Loves  seafood  (only 
In  the  East — you  can't  get  It  right  out  here" ) , 
steak,  and  potatoes;  doesnt  smoke  or  drink 
(Adele :  "Does  he  look  like  he  needs  stimula- 
tion?"), likes  to  go  swimming  with  family 
for  recreation.  Helpless  with  tools  (started 
basement  Ubrary.  called  In  professional  to 
flnlsh  Job) ,  enjoys  planting  trees  on  acreage 
behind  house  (oak,  red  nuiples,  dogwood, 
white  birch.  Juniper) ,  loved  outdoors  as  a 
boy — only  gets  there  now  to  plan  recreation 
areas  for  use  of  others. 

Other  Incidental  Intelligence:  Met  wife  In 
anatomy  class;  she  sat  at  next  bench  dissect- 
ing cats — a  bet  over  feline  corpse  started  dat- 
ing arrangement,  married  6  months  later. 
Intended  to  marry  at  30,  proqwctlve  bride 
wouldn't  wait  9  years,  so  did  it  anyway  at 
31,  with  no  regrets  over  premature  contract. 
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UX     "^>"-~"     to    iMlp 

pa^  wm§  UuiMSh  nbool.  suppUed  room  mkI 
nnrailnail  boavd  to  alz  atMtentib  all  Indiut 
T.v^*.i»^  wtio  ipflVAd  ttie  vord  iMck  hamm  aad 
kapC  A  loUtloc  aupplj  cf  rtmtonra  In  Carley 
K#.»Mi    kao«B  la  XMIU  ^  "latfki  Hcmim." 

Doft  ■imt^M.  r^AJMd.  '■'•■g*''"g  siul  <iulp- 
pin£  «t  boBM.  tt'a  a  qulU  diJr«r«at  L.  D«vid 
Cartey  at  tte  oAo*.  Well  groomad  Ia  dark 
p«aa.  Ivy-cui  niU  wlUi  buUoo-dowa  aliirt 
aad  allk  rap  tla.  1m  p«oea  around  lUa  laffe 
oOca  (jU  la^  12  by  30  fact),  talaphonea— 1 
mlnuta  or  J«aa  far  anoat  caUa— darU  Into  an 
outer  office,  shuffles  papers,  and  fires  a  steady 
barrage  of  InXormatlon  about  Lbc  first  job 
tliat  haa  raaJly  tTtr"^^^  Mm.  Be  may  have 
baen  Tn«vinj  up  Uiat  day  Tor  loat  time,  wa 
arrived  In  tlie  office  at  9;10,  a  good  hour  late 
for  Carley.  and  be  swept  aelf -consciously  past 
wan  charta  and  clattered  desks  In  the  outer 
offices,  greeted  busy  Helen  Wlskowakl.  his 
capable  secretary. 

We  seated  ourselves  In  his  hl#h -call Irvged 
office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  capUol  build- 
ing (8  rooms  fur  the  department  on  the 
first  floor,  plus  two  complete  floors  above, 
an  In  the  south  wing  of  the  massive  struc- 
ture), and  Inspected  the  cream-colored  room 
for  dues  A  desk  and  two  library  tables 
supported  ptiea  of  reports,  manuacrtpta,  and 
speeches  he  was  In  the  midst  of.  the  desk 
placed  so  he  ccraM  look  out  the  Varfe  window 
onto  busy  West  Washington  Street.  Some- 
wtaat  anomaloas  was  tl»e  Utrlllo  print  on  the 
wan.  perlsapa  In  tritwte  to  his  wife's  taste 
la  art.  poaalbly  a  self-reminder  to  teeve  the 
ntgtait-rTmctlooittg  office  aad  ta«««l  for  home 

W^en  the  Inter  viewer's  proMngs  drifted 
Into  the  broad  reabn  of  hb  department,  the 
laconic  poee  and  dry  wtt  at  home  evnp- 
orated  and  an  erwotng  flood  of  well-artici^- 
lated  facta  and  Ideas  tntmdated  the  scrib- 
bling listener  "Here,  take  this  with  yon,"  he 
ordered,  poking  among  the  desks  and  file 
cabtae«a.  gathering  pcmnda  off  reports  and 
releaeee  for  the  reporter  to  take  hotne:  "we 
got  tato  a  good  Bgitt  last  year  on  the  forest 
crop  law  And  here's  that  testtmony  on  air- 
ports I  me ottoncd  a  moment  ago — the  guta 
of  It  Bfearta  on  pa^e  •  or  so."  Things  geUlag 
out  of  hand,  ^m  asked  for  ao^w  aeoount  of 
how  one  keepe  track  at  an  all-emtradnt; 
department,  and.  more  Important,  how  one 
eraloatea  the  performaaoe  of  a  department 
and  a  director  concerned  mainly  with 
piaantng. 

A  fair  share  of  the  biMtllng  T<^snig  ex- 
eeaUvc's  work,  we  learned,  consdats  of  sell- 
ing the  aoesage.  \x,  oonvlnctn^  anall  town 
and  rural  InhaMtaata.  especially  buaUsess 
men  hardly  cnanaored  off  the  spreedlag 
tentacles  of  government,  that  big  govern- 
ment Is  here  to  stay  and  can  handle  oertain 
Jobs  that  kocaimea  cant,  and  that,  more- 
over, help  available  to  them  la  now  going 
by  default  to  oomanmltlea  In  other  States. 
"As  a  matter  of  simple  fact,"  he  says,  puck- 
lahly.  the  most  eianiiMMi  reaction  aa  an 
Institute  on.  say.  planning — we've  held  doa- 
ens  of  them — ta.  Why  dldnt  aookebody  tril 
me  about  thla  befrwer  like  a  boy  who's  sud- 
denly foond  out  aboat  klesmc-" 

We  aslMd  (br  an  exampke.  not  of  adolea- 
cent,  bat  adolt  diaoovery.  A  good  one.  hs 
loformed  as.  la  the  ao-caUed  lOt  Planning 
Asalstaaoe.  nteknanwd  for  aeetlon  701  of  the 
HooBlng  Act  of  1864.  which  soppOea  Federal 
fuitds  for  planning  In  loealtties  under  60,000 
In  popoutlon  -Theea  oommanltlea  badty 
need  planning."  Cartey  said  -TheyTe  grow- 
ing, they  have  the  same  problema  of  blight, 
transportation,  aonlng.  and  achool  needa  aa 
larger  etttes.  aomettmea  greater  prohleros, 
but  they  simply  havent  got  the  money  and 
tbe  staC  to  work  op  broawl.  practteal  plans 
and  poah  them  throogh.  When  they  Had 
the  Kderal  Oo'vcnuneat  will  pay  op  to  three- 
fLnarths  the  coat  and  that  the  State  pyvera- 
ment  will  help,  too.  that  grtpplng  tentacle 
of  goramment  kwka  saore  dkc  a  tncakdly 
handshake  '    Any  special  techniques  to  over - 


oone  laiUal  raatetacoa?  "Bluatac 
■aia.  "Juat  dtacrtha  the  ^xhlsnss  ttey  al- 
ready kaow  ahout  aad  aallmats  (he  ooeta  of 
either  Ignoring  or  aolviac  tham.  It  haipa." 
te  added.  amiUi^.  "If  yoa  tea  (hem  701  was 
put  (hroi^h  uadar  BaenhoeMr."  Aetveen 
lOM  aad  lt50.  the  drst  5  years  off  the  plan- 
iilng  aminfsniTr  law.  only  three  Wleoooain 
ciUaa  had  appJtad  for  7*1  moner.  durlnc 
Oarley's  A-year  tanire  aa  reaooroe  dsvatop- 
oMot  chief,  ahout  10  tUnas  that  nnashcr. 
irwj.w<ii.|.  r>f>«^.r^h  Beioit.  Port  Waahlncton 
and  La  CrcMee.  have  gotten  (heaa  fanflta 
whiie  ciUca  like  Gireen  Bay  and  Appieton  are 
now  proapecUve  appiicanca.  Thcjugh  he  In- 
sists on  /•J'»«™i'»g  no  apeciflc  achievements 
In  any  area  (we  >uat  oiter  advlcs  and  help) 
the  s<eppod-up  level  of  Interest  here  la 
ciearly  at  least  due  In  part  to  hta  miaalonary 
seal  and  the  departnaent'a  technical  akl  in 
preparing  applicationa 

Because  of  old  feuda.  coa^pUrated  by  llii«er- 
Ing  susplcloos  In  sooic  quarters  of  the  whole 
field  of  plan. ling.  Che  deparUaant  of  reaour-^e 
developn>ent  hKS  come  in  for  rough  sledding 
la  tiM  past.  Including  attempts  to  kUl  It  al- 
together A  yesir  ago.  when  Cariey  anbmltted 
(iepartiaeatal  budget  requests  to  the  legis- 
lature, the  Madiaoo  Capital  TlmeB  reported - 
'Republicans  un  the  )oiat  finance  oonunlttee 
deoaunstfated  thetr  antagonism  to  David 
Carley.  director  of  the  departokent  of  re- 
source de^eiopsnent.  late  Wedneaday  by  kip- 
ping il44.0T7  from  hts  1»«1-«S  budgeV  the 
deepeet  percentage  cut  made  thua  far  In 
any  agency  Other  OOP  raemben  felt  thla 
treating  Carley  too  kindly.'  The  con- 
lUw  State  Journal  aald  atmpty:  "Car- 
ley'a  department  ta  one  of  the  prtme  targets 
of  the  GOP  legtatature '  The  Wlsoonaln 
RapUs  TrCbune  reported-  "Joint  finance 
conuntttee  members  accused  CaMey  off  em- 
pire bcillding  and  alaahed  budget  requcete 
for  seven  additional  planners  He  pmraptty 
requested  a  second  appearance  before  the 
committee  to  rebut  thetr  clslms  and  pot  into 
a  bitter  battle  with  aasemWvmen  Borg 
(Devalan)   and  Merrtan  (Janesvlllei  " 

A  recent  major  nchlevement.  hrwerrr 
makes  further  attempts  to  scuttle  the  de- 
partment, or  seriously  rurtall  tt,  unlikely 
In  the  l«st  davs  of  FetMimry  Carley  un- 
veiled beffire  department  heads,  planners. 
and  govrmtnmt  offlelals  assembled  at  the 
Wisconsin  Center  In  Madtson  the  first  phase 
of  his  magnum  opus-  the  State  planning 
program  First  of  Its  kind  In  the  country, 
the  prtigram  bears  a  price  Uig  of  $175,000 
I  plus  matching  I'ederal  funds)  and,  like 
most  comprehenalve  planning  efTorta.  at- 
tempts to  preaer'.e  and  enhance  ajiaets  worth 
thousands  of  t'.mes  the  amount  of  the  plan- 
ning Investment  Speaking  rji;.)'.dly  its  us- 
u*..  (platform  rate,  nearly  2t)0  »"rds  per 
minute),  he  swept.  In  45  minutes,  ever  a 
staggering  range  of  topics.  population 
BTT'.wth  pr  ijertl.  aa.  ocooomlc  forecasts  by 
County,  land  u.nc  analysis,  trans^iortatlun  aud 
rerreatlcn.  educat'.on.  public  tnstltutluijs  aud 
others. 

A  2X>idlson-bu^ed  reporter  Aunimod  up. 
"The  reboui&e  developou^it  dcpHrtmetit. 
which  has  been  a  bchlvc  of  activity  these 
many  m<jcths.  flnaliy  had  its  big  day  with 
Director  David  Carley  kis  master  of  cere- 
nvxiifis.  The  presciitatlun  was  Impreasivc." 
The  Milwaukee  Journtii  added,  ediloriaiiy. 
"Thla  IS  Stiite  planning  with  h  new  dimen- 
sion It  la  statewide  pianulug.  not  Insteikd 
of  but  in  step  with  regional  and  oumniuxiity 
piannUtg.  "  The  Guvernors  of  Indiana.  Mich- 
igan. Minnesota,  and  Ohio  have  requested 
meetings  to  discuss  ti»e  plan,  and  Carley 
wlU  fly  <kjwn  to  Tenoeaaee  shortly  (o  tell  Its 
legiaiature  ahout  this  pioneer  cCort. 

Hoping  to  work  the  aame  maslc  In  the 
critical  but  raalatant  area  of  tnduatrkai  de- 
veiopaaent.  Carley  reoenUy  oondncted  a 
statewide  aerlea  of  11  regional  eonferenoea. 
3  hours  each  In  length  and  Including  deie- 
gatea  from  all  73  oonntlea.  designed  to  ktek 


flrac   raai 

program  of  iaduatrtai  deiiiapaBant."  Gtock- 
ing  li.ooe  oaliaa  la  a  weak  on  the  hiiatla^, 
Cariey  oiada  ao  praienae  of  glvlac  ^da  Uataa- 
sn  wiaat  they  wanted  to  hear:  "Tha  cliiate 
Ux  tiiMliiias  la  (his  State  wsaa  had.  partly 
because  of  (he  (aa  burden  and  partly  hecauaa 
of  what  bvaiueaauen  hava  (o  aajT  aboiit  Um 
State  where  (hey  live  aad  make  (hair  aaooay. 
The  Naisua  administration  did  ■iinlhliit 
about  the  first — we're  the  only  Btata  ia  (ha 
Nation  to  show  a  reduction  on  taxaa  huai- 
oaaa  will  have  to  pay;  now  the  buainaaaaaaB 
wUi  have  to  (and  (o  the  second  ohatacia  lo 
growth  by  i'"''"g  up  their  S(at«  to  (hair 
counterparts  In  Wisconsin  and  elsewhara." 
In  addition  to  deacriblDg  sarvioea  availahle 
through  his  department,  he  also  urged  adop- 
tion of  a  Wn«rA/-in£  fund  for  Ludua(ry,  aa  a 
doceu  other  States  have. 

Between  stumping  (he  State  for  a  variety 
of  prc^raxus.  (he  eoer^tlc  resoujxM  dirsctor 
has  manstfed  to  author  a  well-reoafved  aehol- 
arly  ar licit  (Wisconsin  Law  Bavtev.  130 
pa^ea  in  two  liistaUmentsi  on  the  aatra legal 
pu weirs  ut  the  Governor  of  Wieaonein;  aCte 
chjLiUtugLug  testimony  before  a  nuasber  of 
State  ciwti missions  (e,g..  In  Deoeaibar  of  IMl, 
before  the  aerooautics  rommlsslnn.  he  at- 
tacked the  previous  dlatrlbution  of  Federal 
moneys  for  airports  i;  addreas  cotintieaa 
audiences  on  any  number  of  suhjaots  (has 
given  12  speeches  in  a  weekend^;  head  the 
Federal  surplus  commission's  efforts  to  vw- 
tacgle  the  Bong  Airbase  fiasco  and  aoqulra 
the  laud  lijr  public  and  Industrial  parpoaaa; 
supervise  and  help  write  a  steady  atraara 
of  research  studies  aiul  reports  reqiseatad  by 
the  legislature,  and  Introduce  hlUa  to 
broaden  the  acope  of  his  duties  (auoeeaafui: 
a  complete  economic  study  of  the  aouth 
shore  region  of  Lake  Superior,  a  new  State 
tliuuiclai  aid  program  tu  assist  metropolitan 
areas  to  acquire  park  land.  unsQOQMaful: 
create  an  ofUcc  of  nuclear  development  la  his 
department,  to  register  and  regulate  aourcea 
f  riidlaUonj.  Called  by  one  wit  "an  ad- 
mlnlstxatcr  by  Inspiration."  he  obvloualj 
manages.  In  his  own  hurly-burly  way.  to  gtX 
things  dune,  and  aetcoM  quite  sure  he  can 
do  more-  If  "they"  will  let  him.  One  thing 
seems  fairly  certain,  though,  hurrying  David 
Carley.  head  of  the  d<?partment  of  raamirrs 
development  and  careful  cultivator  of  hia 
own  cou.slderahle  reaouroea.  has  not,  at  t3. 
traveled  hU  full  distance  yet. 


THE  T/fEW  YORK  WORLTTS  FAIB 

Mr     PROXMTRE      Mr     PrwIdfTit,    a 

frw  days  ago  the  Senate  voted  to  ap- 
prove an  appropriaUon  of  $15  million 
for  a  bulLdinK  ai  the  New  York  Workl'a 
Fair  stionsored  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  On  April  23  the  New  Yortc  Herald 
Tribune  published  an  article  by  Robert 
S.  Bird  which  reported  on  a  rlsit  by 
Robert  Moses,  of  New  York  City,  to  the 
Seattle  World's  Fair.  I  read  tbe  part 
coDuaeuting  cm  what  'hli.  Mo6e<  said: 

Speaking  with  Intensity,  he  made  tt  dear 
that  his  ln.°pectlon  of  the  sdenoe  aSsttrtts 
here  has  altogether  oon\-tnced  him  that  the 
New  York  World'a  Fair  muat  have  aoaaethliv 
comparable.  He  aeenaed  annoyed  that 
tera  in  Waahlnfi^tan  were  trying  to  die 
htm  from  a  Federal  aeleiMje  eshltatt. 

He  aald  What  he  would  hava  la  Mew  Tork 
Is  not  only  a  World'a  Fair  Paderal  actaooa 
exhibit,  but  one  that  would  be  hoaaed  tn  a 
building  which  oould  remain  aa  a 
fadttty-  a  moaevm  of  edenee  and 
or  eomethlng  of  that  aort  It 
buUt  on  tlM  fatrgrounds.  he 
fovndation  problaras  rule  out  a  twrildtng  of 
that  kind,  but  rather  in  Manhattan 
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Mr.  PreUdent,  that  is  exju:tly  what  we 
were  talking  about  the  other  day  when 


I  pointed  out  that  New  York  would  get 
everything  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  give  nothing.  The  article  indicates 
that  Mr.  Moses  will  go  to  work  on  the 
Congress  to  see  if  the  Congress  will  not 
appropriate  money  for  a  World's  Fair 
building,  not  located  at  the  fairground, 
but  located  in  Manhattan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Bob  Mocks  Covkts 
(By  Roberts.  Bird) 

Skattu: — Robert  Moeea,  head  of  the  New 

York  World's  Pair  1964,  said  here  yester- 
day that  the  Federal  Government's  space  and 
science  exhibitions  at  the  Seattle  World's 
Fair  have  completely  surprised  and  over- 
whelmed him — and  made  him  downright 
jealous. 

He  finally  met  with  reporters,  who  tried 
▼alnly  to  find  him  all  day  Saturtlay  while  he 
toured  the  expoeltlon  Incognito. 

Speaking  with  Intensity,  he  made  It  clear 
that  his  Inspection  of  the  science  exhibits 
here  has  altogether  convinced  him  that  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  must  have  something 
comparable.  He  seemed  annoyed  that  quar- 
ters In  Waahlngton  were  trying  to  dissuade 
htm  from  a  Federal  aclenoe  exhibit. 

He  aald  what  he  would  have  in  New  York 
Is  not  only  a  World's  Fair  Federal  science 
exhibit,  but  one  that  would  be  housed  In  a 
building  which  could  remain  as  a  permanent 
facility — a  museum  of  science  and  Industry 
or  something  of  that  sort.  It  couldn't  be 
built  on  the  fairgrounds,  he  said,  where 
foundation  problems  rule  out  a  building  of 
thnt  kind,  but  rather  In  Manhattan  Itself. 

Mr  Moees  said  that  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  organization  had  come  up  with  bril- 
liant Ideas  for  a  Federal  science  fair  project, 
thanks  to  the  help  of  leading  aclentlsts, 
but  people  In  Waahlngton  would  not  accept 
the  Idea  They  want  an  exhibition  that 
"would  teach  the  lesson  of  democracy."  he 
said.  Mr  Moees  talked  as  If  the  Washington 
people  have  virtually  said  no  to  a  World's 
Fair  science  exhibit  In  New  York. 

BOOM  roa  TWO  shows 

He  gave  the  Impression  that  after  seeing 
what  the  Government  has  done  here  in 
Seattle  in  Informing  people  about  space  and 
aclenoe.  he  Is  not  willing  to  accept  any 
substitute,  and  he  la  now  reorienting  his 
efforts  tn  the  direction  of  a  major  emphaals 
on   science   and  space. 

He  seemed  delighted  with  the  Seattle 
Fair  and  aald  he  had  learned  much  useful 
lufomaatlon  on  the  mechanics  of  running  a 
fair  In  this  decade. 

Meeting  with  New  York  reporters  In  the 
office  of  Joseph  E  Gandy,  president  of  Seat- 
tle Century  21  Exposition,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  locate  Mr.  Moses  for  VIP  treatment 
Saturday,  the  New  York  Fair  director  gave 
\instlnted  prulse  for  the  Seattle  exposition. 
"You  are  off  to  a  most  auspicious  start  and 
everything  I  see  on  your  opening  day  Indi- 
cates that  the  Seattle  Fair  Is  all  that  you 
have  claimed  for  It  and  more,"  he  said. 
"There  never  was  a  sound  reason  for  any 
rivalry  between  Seattle  and  New  York.  Both 
f;ilrs  are  a  variation  of  one  th»'me,  the  theme 
of  healthy,  domestic  and  International  ri- 
valry and  good  will,  leading  straight  to  a 
pe:iceful  world.  There  la  plenty  of  room  In 
a  country  like  ours  for  two  great  shows  2 
years  apart." 

SPACE     STt-rr     BEST 

Asked  what  he  liked  best  about  this  expo- 
sition, Mr.  Moses  snapped  back,  "The  space 
stuff.     The  U.S,  Science  Exhibition  and  the 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion exposition." 

Then  he  went  into  an  excited  account  of 
the  Importance  of  those  exhibits  saying: 

"The  psychological  timing  of  the  Seattle 
people  was  perfect  for  getting  a  scientific 
exhibition  from  the  Government.  But  after 
they  got  It,  the  attention  shifted  In  Wash- 
ington. Word  got  around,  when  we  turned 
In  our  suggestions  for  a  scientific  exhibi- 
tion— and  we  had  some  very  brilliant  Ideas 
from  fellows  like  Lawrence  and  Shapley — 
but  they  felt  there  was  too  much  emphasis 
on  science. 

"They  said  to  us,  'Everybody's  doing  this 
now.  They  are  going  to  this  out  In  Seattle. 
There's  too  much  attention  paid  to  science.' 
They  told  us  that  these  things  go  In  cycles. 

"And  ao  now  they  are  saying  that  most 
Important  thing  for  a  Federal  exhibition  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  would  be  to  teach 
lessons  In  American  democracy.  Well,  those 
are  nice  words  but  what  do  they  mean  In 
termis  of  translating  them  Into  an  exhibi- 
tion?" 

Plainly  discouraged  at  the  trend  of  think- 
ing In  Washington,  Mr.  Moses  said  that  now 
he  has  viewed  the  superb  science  displa3rs 
for  the  Government  here,  he  has  negative 
feelings  about  the  whole  trend  of  Washing- 
ton thinking. 

WHOLXSOME     LESSONS 

"What  they  want,"  he  complained,  "is  for 
us  to  emphasize  things  other  than  science — 
things  like  the  humanities,  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  the  background  of  the  Nation  and 
what  makes  It  a  better  country  than  the 
Communist  countries." 

He  Indicated  that  while  these  were  worth- 
while objectives,  the  thing  he  believes  the 
public  wants  Is  a  Government  exhibition  of 
science  and  space  arranged  with  the  depth 
and  scope  of  the  one  at  this  fair. 

"There  seems  to  be  much  less  fault-finding 
and  bickering  here  than  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board," he  said.  "You  can  give  us  some 
wholesome  lessons  In  local  leadership  and 
citizenship.  We  spend  too  much  time  In  the 
East  tearing  each  other  down." 

With  Mr.  Moses  on  an  extended  tour  of 
the  west  coast  are  Park  Commissioner  New- 
bold  Morris,  Charles  Preusse,  member  of  the 
New  York  World's  Pair  executive  committee, 
Sidney  M.  Shapiro,  general  manager  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Long  Island  State  Park 
Conunlsslon,  and  others. 

Today  the  Moses  party  will  go  to  Los  Ange- 
les for  a  meeting  with  Disneyland  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Moses  will  stay  on  the  coast  un- 
til April  27  when  he  will  address  the  annual 
meeUng  of  the  Bay  Area  Council  In  San 
Francisco. 

The  Federal  Pavilion  here  will  remain  to 
form  a  civic  center  In  downtown  Seattle.  It 
consists  of  five  buildings  Interconnected  In 
an  Impreeslve  architectural  design,  and 
equipped  with  everything  necessary  for  an 
elaborate  display  of  science  for  children  from 
8  years  of  age  up  to  adult  laymen  who  have 
no  science  background,  or  even  serious- 
minded  science  students  In  high  school  and 
college. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mlnoru 
Yamasakl  of  Detroit.  The  other  buildings 
that  are  staying  are  an  18,000-seat  coliseum, 
a  3,100-seat  opera  house,  an  arena  seating 
3,400  persona,  a  small  playhouse  theater  with 
800  seats,  and  a  concert-convention  hall 
seating  5,500. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR   COMMITTEE 
MEETING   ON   MAY   3 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  3. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRK5EN.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

BEAUTinCATION  OP  THE  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  the  affable,  the 
loquacious  and  the  distinguished  and 
able  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  In  the  Chamber, 
because  as  of  yesterday  he  gave  me  a 
graduate  course  in  horticulture,  flower 
raising,  varieties  of  flowers  in  flowery 
language  that  did  something  for  my  soul. 
It  was  senatorial  poetry. 

I  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  John  Lind- 
say on  his  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  for  relating 
to  the  readers  of  the  Washington  Post 
what  had  transpired  in  the  Senate.  If 
nothing  else  had  happened  yesterday, 
this  alone  was  worth  while.  At  least  a 
certain  amount  of  column  space  was 
taken  up  on  a  subject  matter  that  has 
some  spiritual  and  esthetic  content; 
namely,  the  beauty  of  the  Washington 
area,  and  the  potentiality  of  beautify- 
ing this  area  even  beyond  what  it  is  at 
present. 

However,  I  take  exception  with  one 
or  two  points  in  the  article.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  minority  leader  is  on 
the  floor.  He  can  help  us,  and  give  us 
further  education  in  these  matters,  par- 
ticularly now  that  it  is  the  beginning  of 
spring. 

Since  yesterday  I  have  been  doing 
some  research  on  the  subject  of  flowers, 
blooms,  shrubs,  trees,  and  plants. 

While  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  quite  flowery  in  his  language, 
and  while  his  dissertation  flowed  like  a 
brook  following  the  spring  rains,  I 
tliought  that  its  objectivity  was  not 
quite  equal  to  its  aesthetic  quality. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  am  sure, 
would  enjoy  visiting  the  National 
Arboretum  in  Washington.  I  have  come 
prepared  today  with  information  that 
will  be  of  help  to  my  colleagues  in  case 
they  wish  to  explore  this  matter  in  more 
detail.  I  have  before  me  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  pamphlet  on  the 
National  Arboretum.  It  is  Pamphlet  No. 
309. 

I  caU  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  the  fact  that  the  Arbore- 
tum is  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  the  Crops  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  It  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  on  March  4,  1927,  and  is  lo- 
cated in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  M  Street  and 
Maryland  Avenue.  I  thought  I  would 
give  that  as  a  guideline  so  that  Senators 
who  may  be  interested  in  visiting  the 
Arboretum  will  not  end  up  out  at  the 
stadium  or  armory. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection?     The  Chair 
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iLnd    the    Senator    may 


hears    none, 

proceed.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  purpose  of  the 
Arboretum  la  to  conduct  research  with 
woody  plants  and  shrubs  and  to  further 
public  education  with  respect  to  trees 
and  shrubs  susceptible  of  cultivation  In 
the  climate  prevailing  in  the  Washington 
area. 

Here  is  what  Senators  would  see.  For 
example,  there  is  the  rhododendron,  with 
its  handsome  white,  pink,  or  rose-purple 
flowers.  The  Cornell  pink  variety  of  the 
rhododendron  was  developed  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Arboretum.  Dr. 
H.  T.  Skinner,  when  he  was  at  Cornell. 
It  blooms  from  late  March  to  early  April. 
I  believe  there  are  about  20  varieties  of 
the  rhododendron  that  grow  In  the 
Washington  area,  with  beautiful  colora- 
tion. We  could  have  had  these  in  bloom 
around  the  Capitol.  All  these  beautiful 
blooms  could  have  been  here  for  us  to 
admire  despite  the  professional  knowl- 
edge of  the  amateur  gardener  from 
Illinois. 

Then  there  is  the  Camellia  Japomca, 
which  was  derived  and  introduced  by  a 
Jesuit  priest.  Father  Kamel.  early  in  the 
17th  century.  It  has  glossy  evergreen 
leaves  and  red  or  white  double  roselike 
flowers  and  blooms  from  mid-March  to 
mid-April.  We  could  have  had  a  whole 
month  of  these  beautiful  blooms  and 
flowers  to  admire,  despite  the  disserta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  expres- 
sing worry  about  frost  and  whether  or 
not  these  flowers  would  grow  at  this  time 
of  year. 

Then  there  is  the  Gallery  pear  tree  or 
pyrus  calleryiana.  A  new  variety  of  it, 
released  in  1960.  is  now  available  This 
blooms  from  early  April  to  mid-April. 
We  have  lost  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
these  beautiful  blooms  because  of  misin- 
formation such  as  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Then  there  is  the  Pieris  Japonica,  or 
Andromeda,  with  its  lily  of  the  valley 
type  bloom.  Andromeda,  the  Senators 
will  recall,  was  an  Ethiopian  princess 
who  was  chained  to  a  cliff  for  a  monster 
to  devour,  but  was  rescued  by  Perseus, 
who  maiTied  her.  This  blooms  from  late 
March  to  late  April.  It  blooms  right 
here  in  Washington.  We  have  lost  a 
whole  month  because  of  the  gardening 
habits  or  horticultural  knowledge  of  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, which  was  erroneous. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  this  an  Illinois-Minnesota  col- 
loquy, but  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  mentioned  the  sad  fate 
of  Andromeda,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  he  is  going  to  play  the  part  of 
Perseus  and  rescue  Andromeda  from  her 
chained  position  on  the  rock. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  That  sounds  like 
an  honorable  and  chivalrous  activity.  I 
would  not  mind  having  the  privilege  of 
doing  that. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  varieties  of 
flowers  that  bloom  from  early  April,  up 
to  early  May,  in  this  climate.  They  are 
the  pansy,  the  daffodil,  and  the  tulip  I 
want  to  compliment   the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Illinois  for  mentioning  the 
daffodil.  He  spoke  about  how  beauti- 
ful is  the  daffodil.  Then,  why  do  we 
not  have  daffodils  planted  around  the 
Capitol?  He  also  spoke  of  the  tulip.  All 
over  Washington  one  sees  tulips  in  bloom 
at  this  time  of  year.  We  could  have 
had  many  tulips  blooming  around  the 
Capitol,  and  thus  honor  one  of  our 
NATO  allies.  Holland,  at  the  same  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  tune  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr     HUMPHREY      I   must   continue 
I  ask  for  additional  time.     It  is  hard  to 
discuss  a  subject  like  this  in  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  may  pro- 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr   HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  Df  South  Dakota  I  trust 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mmnesota,  who  is  presently  displaying 
this  wide  knowledge  of  flowers,  will  not 
fori;et  the  State  of  his  birth.  South 
Dakota,  and  overlook  the  potentials  of 
the  crocus 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  was  coming  to 
that.  I  assure  the  Senator 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
anemone  is  the  State  flower  of  South 
Dakota 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  My  heart  was 
opening  like  a  tulip  or  crocus 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"* 

Mr    HUMPHREY      I  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
anemone  .sometimes  called  pasque  flower 
and  the  crocus  should  not  be  confused 
There  is  a  European  species  called 
anemone  pul.'^atiUa  The  anemone  patens 
is  the  State  flower  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  There  is  an  ap- 
parent fund  of  knowledge  about  flowers 
in  the  Senate,  including  the  Latin  names 
for  many  of  thorn. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  State  flower  of 
South  Dakota  is  not  a  crocus 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  call  it  the 
crocus 

Mr  AIKEN  The  anemone  patens  is 
the  State  flower  of  South  Dakota  It  is 
an  anemone 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Yes.  The 
anemone  is  the  name  of  the  flower  that 
we  apply  to  the  publication  of  the  Black 
Hills  Teachers  College  at  Spearflsh 
"Pasque  Petals"  is  the  name  of  the  South 
Dakota  poetry  magazine  However,  I 
will  say  that  most  of  us  in  the  spring  go 
out  looking  for  the  crocus. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE-Y.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Then  there  is  the  hyacinth,  a 
plant  fabled  in  the  classic  mythology 
to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Hy- 
acinthus.  a  youth  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
accidently  killed  by  him  Prom  his  blood 
Apollo  caused  the  hyacinth  to  spring 

Here  again  is  a  flower  that  blooms  in 
Washington,  and  one  we  could  have  en- 
joyed during  the  past  month.  It  is  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  great  stories  of 
mythology.  We  could  have  had  our 
citizenry  think  about  all  this,  had  these 
flowers  been  planted  around  the  terrace 
of  the  Capitol. 


Then  there  La  the  crocus,  which  wUI 
come  up  through  the  snow,  and  the 
forsythia.  a  plant  with  yellow  bell- 
shaped  flowers  appearing  before  the 
leaves  in  the  early  spring 

All  these  blooms  and  flowers  would 
have  blossomed  even  before  April. 

Among  the  woody  plants,  there  Is  the 
dogwood  and  the  redbud.  with  Its  heart- 
shaped  leaves  and  small  pink  flowers. 
Both  blossom  from  late  April  to  early 
May 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  azalea, 
which  starts  blooming  in  late  April  and 
continues  through  May  Right  now 
there  are  beautiful  azaleas  In  bloom  at 
the  National  Arboretum.  There  are 
literally  dozens  of  varieties  of  azaleas. 
All  these  may  be  seen  at  the  National 
Arboretum 

Also,  the  beautiful  azaleas  are  In  bloom 
in  the  National  Arboretum. 

Sometime,  when  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IS  traveling  to  and  from  work, 
he  should  drive  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  where  a  small  park  faces  Vir- 
ginia Avenue  In  it  he  will  see  beauti- 
ful pansy  beds  Pansles  have  been 
blooming  there  for  the  last  3  weeks. 
Tliey  have  been  blooming,  that  Is.  In 
front  of  the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior. 
not  at  the  Capitol,  where  thousands  of 
our  fellow  citizens  come  every  day  to 
visit 

Or  the  Senator  might  drive  by  the 
Tidal  Basin  and  see  the  beautiful  azaleas 
and  hyacinths  which  have  been  In  bloom 
for  3  weeks 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  flower  clubs  throughout  the 
United  States  Everyone  should  go  to  a 
flower  show  and  see  the  beautiful  early 
varieties  A  flower  show  was  held  in 
Washington  durmg  the  flrst  part  of 
March.  It  was  a  sight  to  behold.  Flow- 
ers were  everywhere,  and  all  of  them 
beautiful.  Flower  clubs  have  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  development 
of  new  varieties.  They  should  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged  to  continue  to 
expand  their  flne  efforts. 

Now  as  to  frosts.  I  now  realize  why 
we  have  had  such  a  bad  winter — storms 
and  floods  It  is  because  for  several 
years  the  Weather  Bureau  has  been  un- 
der Republican  jurisdiction.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yesterday,  I  can  plainly  under- 
stand why  we  cannot  rely  on  Republican 
weather  forecasts.  According  to  the 
actual  statistics,  the  last  frost  In  1961 — 
that  is,  with  the  temperature  at  32  de- 
grees— was  on  April  3.  The  average  date 
of  the  last  frost  in  Washington  is 
April  10 

Mind  you,  Mr  President,  all  the  flow- 
ers of  which  we  have  spoken  thus  far 
seem  to  endure  frost  with  little  or  no 
trouble 

They  are  hardy  plants,  particularly 
the  crocus,  the  tulip,  the  hyacinth,  and 
the  rhododendron;  and  all  of  them  are 
beautiful  plants. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  EhMC- 
sEN  1  was.  however,  accurate  In  one  de- 
tail The  latest  date  of  a  frost  tlUs  year 
1962  was  April  20 — that  is.  for  the  sub- 
urbs But  we  are  now  talking  about  the 
Capital.  The  latest  date  on  record  for 
a  frost  in  Washington  Is  May  12.  1913. 
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That  Is  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  thought  i)erhaps 
we  ought  to  set  the  record  straight.  I 
know  that  I  am  about  to  receive  another 
one  of  the  Senator's  eloquent  responaee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jo«- 
DAN  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  the 
Post,  said: 

The  next  time  Senator  HuBcrr  HmcFHurr 
haa  a  eomplalnt  about  the  paucity  of  flowen 
blooming  at  the  Capitol,  hell  probably  keep 
It  to  himself. 

I  suppose  a  wise  and  prudent  man 
would  have  done  that;  but  I  am  more 
reckless.    Mr.  Lindsay  continued : 

The  acarclty  of  blooma  waa  all  he  had  In 
mind  yesterday  when  he  took  the  Senate 
floor.  But  somehow  ho  pulled  the  wrong 
leTer  and  went  down  under  a  gentle  torrent 
of  verbal  petals  that  feU  from  the  lips  of 
Senator  KTsarrr  Dokskh. 


I  would  say  that  was  terrific.  I  am 
deeply  Indebted  to  our  good  friend  from 
Illinois.  But  I  thought  that  since  he 
had  Inspired  me  to  so  great  a  love  of 
nature.  I  would  do  some  research.  So  I 
studied  the  National  Oardener,  the  Fern 
Valley  Trail,  and  a  History  of  the  Na- 
tional Artwretum.  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

I  have  learned  that  cameUlas,  tulips, 
pansles.  hjraclnths.  are  recommended  for 
the  Washington  area,  as  are  rhododen- 
dron and  azaleas,  all  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  should 
know,  but  flrst  It  Is  necessary  to  plant 
them. 

Also  I  have  acquired  a  "hardiness 
weather  zone  nxap."  I  sxiggest  the 
minority  leader  study  it.  This  is  do 
trouble  for  the  distinguished  Senator. 
His  knowledge  of  the  weather,  varieties 
of  plants  and  flowers,  of  soil  and  topo- 
graphical conditions  is  of  little  help  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  terraces  of  the 
Capitol  in  Washington.  D.C.  He  is  an 
expert  on  Illinois  planting  conditions; 
but  when  it  comes  to  Washington.  D.C. 
he  is  a  fiction  writer.  But  his  voice  does 
flow  like  the  gentle  breeze  when  he  talks 
about  the  beautiful  flowers. 

After  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
given  me  another  lecture  about  flowers.  I 
hope  he  will  try  to  assist  me  in  securing 
a  few  benches  to  be  placed  on  the  Mall 
and  around  the  Ca])itol  terraces,  so  that 
visitors  will  be  able  to  take  a  rest.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows 
how  to  build  benches,  too;  so  I  am  pre- 
pared to  take  my  seat  for  the  next 
lecture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mlnnc.sota  not  only  pulled 
the  wrong  lever  ye.iterday,  but  he  has 
been  pulling  It  all  diiy  and  all  night,  as- 
sembling all  these  data.  He  reminds 
me  of  an  agricultural  specialist  who 
went  to  South  I>akotn  and  visited  a  farm. 
Finally  he  got  his  ire  up  and  said  to  the 
farmer,  "I  don't  believe  you  could  get 
any  more  than  2  quarts  of  milk  out  of 
that  goat."  The  farmer  said,  "You  are 
so  right.    It  isn't  a  goat;  it's  a  sheep." 


Yesterday  the  Senator  was  talking 
about  flowers.  Today  he  talks  about  for- 
sythia. Well.  I  suppose  anyone  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  flowers  knows 
that  forsythia  Is  a  shrub.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  spoken  of  azaleas. 
With  rare  success,  I  have  tried  to  coax 
them  out  of  the  acid  soil.  But  the  azalea 
is  a  shrub,  not  a  flower. 

The  Senator  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
about  the  delicate  shades  of  rhododen- 
dron. How  wonderfully  right  he  is,  ex- 
cept that  the  rhododendron  is  a  shrub 
which  grows  quite  high.  It  is  not  a 
flower  at  all. 

When  it  comes  to  the  narcissus,  of 
course'  it  is  possible  to  grow  narcissus 
which  are  frostproof.  However,  they  do 
not  last  very  long. 

The  gardeners  who  look  after  the  Cap- 
itol, when  they  fill  the  empty  beds,  seek 
to  plant  fiowers  that  will  stand  up  and 
bloom  all  through  the  late  spring  and 
summer  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the  Capitol. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  take 
my  friend  in  hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ah,  good. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  going  to  take 
him  out  to  those  rather  impoverished 
acres  of  mine  and  give  him  some  elemen- 
tary lectures  on  the  dlfFerence  between 
a  fiower  and  a  shrub. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
want  to  yield.  I  have  seen  shrubs  with 
their  blocmxs  on  occasion,  even  in  the 
acid  soil;  and  when  the  blooms  are  forth- 
coming, we  call  them  flowers — that  is, 
we  simple  country  folk  call  them  flowers. 
I  cannot  say  what  the  professional  per- 
son calls  them.  But  if  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  think  the  beautiful  aza- 
lea is  a  flower,  he  should  talk  to  the 
ladies  about  them,  because  they  consider 
them  lovely  blooms,  lovely  flowers,  just 
as  they  consider  the  blooms  of  the  rho- 
dodendron and  other  shrubs,  flowers,  and 
blossoms  of  beauty  and  grace. 

But  I  take  the  Senator's  word.  His 
flowery  language  overwhelms  me,  and 
makes  me  feel  he  knows  more  about 
flowers  than  I  will  ever  know.  I  will  ac- 
cept the  statement  of  the  senatorial  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Whenever  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  can  convert  the  Sen- 
ate or  anyone  else  who  is  rooted  in  the 
soil  to  believe  that  a  flower  is  a  shrub. 
I  will  nominate  him  to  the  next  vacant 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
ING DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  Investigating  Stockpiling  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
deep  regret.  I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


DECLINE  IN  STOCK  PRICES 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  very  discerning 
assistant  majority  leader  had  time  this 
morning  to  read  the  financial  pages  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  other  news- 
papers. If  he  did,  he  learned  that  yes- 
terday there  was  a  terrific  downtrend  on 
Wall  Street,  with  stock  price  averages 
actually  crashing  at  a  rate  faster  than 
at  any  time  during  the  past  year;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  alert  acting  majority 
leader  would  have  concluded,  as  have 
millions  of  investors  In  stocks  of  Amer- 
ican business  and  Industry,  that  this 
spectacle  is  more  or  less  a  refiected  and 
psychological  reaction  to  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  business  and  In- 
dustrial leaders  in  the  dictatorial  actions 
we  have  witnessed  for  some  time  in  the 
White  House. 

I  urge  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
to  use  his  very  extensive  influence  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  prevail 
upon  the  Attorney  General  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  investigate  why  there 
is  such  deflationary  action  in  Wall  Street, 
and  why  there  Is  today,  throughout  the 
coimtry,  a  rising  tide  of  resentment  and 
of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  New  Frontier 
administration. 

I  do  hope  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  more  successful  than 
he  was  about  10  days  ago,  when  he  gave 
me  assurances  that  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  D^artment  of  Justice  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  owners  of  the 
Merchandise  Mart,  in  Chicago,  in  raising 
rents. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  reached 
a  time,  as  we  talk  about  Communist  in- 
filtration and  Communist  aggressic»i, 
and  as  constant  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  Congress  to  curb  infiationary 
trends,  when  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  whether  any  sense  of 
fair  play  and  effective  action  will  be 
demonstrated  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Finally,  possibly  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mmnesota  might  be  successful  in 
getting  the  President  to  issue  an  Execu- 
tive command  or  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  stock  prices  on  Wall  Street  shall  not 
continue  this  precipitous  downtrend  and 
thus  pose  the  serious  threat  of  another 
recession. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  all  of 
his  requests.  He  has  so  much  confidence 
and  faith  in  me  that  I  am  overwhelmed. 
His  was  not  exactly  a  fiowery  speech; 
I  gather  that  it  may  have  had  a  few 
thorns  and  prickles  in  it. 

But  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  my  influence  is  not  as  great  as  he 
thinks  it  is.  .ven  though  I  am  flattered 
by  his  remarks. 

However,  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  a  col- 
league, of  course  I  am  happy  to  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  cooperation, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

But  I  would  not  want  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent, not  even  by  suggestion,  that  he 
should  try  to  manipulate  the  stock  mar- 
ket either  up  or  down.  I  am  sure  that 
both  the  Senator  from  Idaho  smd  I  want 
free  enterprise  to  continue.    It  is  true 
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that  with  it.  there  are  some  risks;  but 
I  think  that,  even  so.  the  country  will 
be  in  rather  good  shape. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  bear 
with  us,  I  think  even  those  concerned 
with  the  stock  market  will  be  happy. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  not  spend  quite  so  much  time 
reading  the  financial  pages  of  the  news- 
papers, but  will  consider  what  the  pub- 
lic has  been  saying  about  the  President 
and  about  the  New  Frontier.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  be  reassured,  because 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is 
doing  quite  well,  and  I  think  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so — and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and.  of 
course,  the  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  faith  and  trust  in  me. 


ALASKA:    PLACE   OP   SOLUTION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Maj. 
Oen.  J.  H.  Michaelis.  commanding  gen- 
eral. US.  Army.  Alaska,  has  written  an 
article  for  the  March  31  issue  of  the 
Army-Navy-Air  Force  Register  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  great  interest  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  it.  General  Michaelis,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  three -star  rank  and 
who  will  soon  be  leaving  Alaska  to  as- 
sume  a  new  command  In  Europe,  is  an 
outstanding  soldier.  His  appraisal  of 
the  strategic  importance  of  Alaska  and 
of  the  need  for  Arctic  trained  combat 
forces  is  one  which  should  command  the 
attention  of  everyone  interested  in  our 
defense  effort. 

It  is  because  the  views  expressed  by 
General  Michaelis  come  from  so  authori- 
tative a  source  that  I  commend  his  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Alaska:  Thx  Best  Placx  To  Solvz  Psoblcms 
or  FxrrcrKX  Waes 

Alaska,  America's  northernmost  outpost, 
stands  only  50  miles  from  the  heavily  armed 
Soviet  Far  East. 

In  the  air  and  missile  age.  Alaska  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  geopolitical  picture.  In  the 
words  of  Senator  E  L  BAmTLrrr,  speaking  be- 
fore the  US  Senate  "It  Is  a  shield  against 
air  and  missile  attack  from  Russia.  It  Is  a 
sword  ready  to  strike  back  against  unpro- 
voked attack  " 

US.  Army,  Alaska,  ground  component  of 
the  unified  Alaskan  command,  is  responsible 
for  defense  of  the  Alaskan  alrbases  which 
contribute  an  Important  element  of  protec- 
tion against  attack  on  the  continental  United 
States.  U3ARAL  has  the  Important  addi- 
tional mission  of  developing  US.  Army  doc- 
trine for  northern  operations. 

Defensive  mission:  USARAL's  defensive 
mission  Includes  an  air  defense  role,  for 
which  two  battalions  of  Nike-Hercules  mis- 
siles are  deployed  near  the  main  alrbases.  and 
a  ?Tound  defense  task 

Two  Independent  combined  arntis  task 
forces,  based  on  Infantry  battle  groups,  are 
assigned  for  Initial  ground  defense  against 
Hlrborne  attack.  The  Importance  of  the 
USARAL  defensive  mission  Is  far  greater 
than  Is  Indicated  by  the  size  of  the  forces 
allocated  for  execution  of  that  mission 

Doctrinal  mission  The  USARAL  doctrinal 
mission  Is  equally  Important,  for  In  Alaeka 


today  are  being  developed  many  of  the  capa- 
bUltlefl  that  the  Army  of  tomorrow  will  re- 
quire throughout  the  world. 

In  training  for  Its  ground  defensive  mis- 
sion, USARAL  works  actively  with  the  con- 
cept of  dispersed  operations  by  small, 
Independent   task   forces. 

Such  forces  are  essential  In  large  wilder- 
ness areas  where  a  few  thousand  troops  must 
protect  several  main  bases  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  maintain  lines  of  communication 
within  an  area  of  perhaps  100.000  square 
miles,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  and  destroy 
enemy  lodgements  anywhere  along  a  26.000- 
mlle  coastline 

Only  light,  powerful,  alr-moblle,  self-sus- 
taining task  forces  can  perform  this  variety 
of  missions  under  northern  conditions  The 
same  kind  of  force — small,  powerful,  and 
highly  mobile,  both  strategically  and  tactical- 
ly— Is  needed  for  police  actions  on  the  Com- 
munist periphery,  for  small  wars  anywhere 
In  the  world,  and  as  the  basic  organization 
for  the  nuclear  battlefield 

Development  program  Creation  of  a  type 
force  that  meeu  these  specifications  is  the 
objective  of  the  Army's  northern  operations 
development  program  .Alaska  Is  the  loca- 
tion of  a  growing  c/jncentratlon  of  research, 
development,  and  testing  activities  engaged 
In  Improvement  of  cold  weather  c.ipabllltles. 
For  several  years  the  Arctic  test  board  has 
conducted  the  Army's  (xild  weather  service 
testing  of  new  materiel  .at  Port  Greely  The 
chemical  test  team  at  Fort  Greely  Is  the 
Chemical  Corps"  cold  weather  research  ac- 
tivity 

In  the  past  year,  research  and  development 
engineering  test  teams  have  been  transferred 
from  Fort  Churchill.  Canada,  to  Fort  Waln- 
wrlght.  where  the  Air  Force  Arctic  Aero- 
medlcal  Laboratory  is  also  located  At  C*>1- 
lege.  Alaska,  a  few  miles  away,  the  TTnlverslty 
of  Alaska  conducts  an  active  and  Important 
research  program  At  Barrow.  farthest 
northern  part  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, the  University  of  Alaska  operates  the 
Navy's  Arctic  Research  Laboratory 

Many  of  the  Army's  research  establish- 
ments In  CONUS  maintain  field  acUvlUes  In 
Alaska,  among  them  the  Cold  Regions  Re- 
search and  Engineering  Laboratory  and  the 
transportation  board 

USARAL's  operational  forces  engage  In 
continuing  experiments  with  Improved  con- 
cepts, techniques.  and  materiel.  and 
USARAL's  tactical  exercises— particularly  the 
annual  Army  cold-weather  maneuver— afford 
unequaled  conditions  for  Investigation  of 
northern  operations  problems  by  all  military 
and  associated  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment agencies 

No  giant  icebox  Alaska  Is  not  the  giant 
Icebox  of  fxjpular  opinion,  and  the  operat- 
ing problems  which  distinguish  northern 
operations  from,  for  example,  thoae  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  are  In  many  Important  ways 
similar  to  the  problems  met  In  tropical  Jun- 
gles and  other  primitive  regions 

Even  the  cold  of  the  Alaskan  winter  Is  not 
really  unique;  winter  cold  on  the  plains  of 
Russia  Is  as  severe  as  the  bitter  weather  of 
Interior  Alaska  in  Janu.ary  and  February 

In  summer,  temperatures  range  from  a 
pleasant  80  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  to  100  In  the  Interior  Under  the 
24-hour  daylight  of  the  high  summer,  the 
ground  thaws  and  flowers  bloom  profusely — 
but  Insects  come  In  clouds  and  the  ground 
becomes  a   tremendous  bog 

Summer  operations  are  more  difficult  In 
many  ways  than  winter  operations  and.  since 
swamp  mobility  Is  the  same  anywhere  In  the 
wond.  USARAL  s  success  In  solving  summer 
operating  problems  Is  a  measure  of  the  Army's 
success  In  meeting  the  problems  of  swamp 
op)eratlons   generally 

Critical  demands  Winter's  low  tempera- 
tures make  critical  demands  on  equipment 
During  a  2-week  period  of  extreme  cold  In 
December    1961.    the    consumption    of    tires 


at  Port  Oreely.  Alaska,  equaled  the  prevloua 
year's  usage. 

When  temperatures  reached  70*  b«low  lero 
at  Tanacroas.  aircraft  mechanics  (trained 
lubricating  oil  from  plston-englne  aircraft 
directly  onto  the  clean  snow,  waited  a  mo- 
ment, then  rolled  up  the  oil  and  carried  It 
Inside 

At  minus  60 •,  steels  fracture  unexpectedly, 
plastics  shatter,  arctic  dlesel  fuel  bacomee  so 
thick  that  It  win  not  move  out  of  the  tank 
Into  the  fuel  lines 

The  U  8  Army  requires  the  capability  to 
operate  effectively  under  the  lununer  and 
winter  conditions  which  are  encountered  In 
Alaska  and  which  are  typical  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world  A  German  general  (Uddell 
Hart,  "The  German  Generals  Speak")  stated 
that  one  of  the  startling  reaaona  why  Ger- 
many lost  the  war  with  Russia  was  that, 
"They  based  their  (summertime)  mobility 
across  Russia  on  wheels  Instead  of  full 
tracks  •  •  •  Panzer  forces  with  tracked 
transport  might  have  overr\in  Russia  before 
autumn,  despite  the  bad  roads"  The  DA  his- 
torical report  on  German  operations  In  Rus- 
sia descrlt>es  the  winter  failure  of  German 
equipment  In  minus  30*  cold  before  Uoscow: 
"Paralyzed  by  cold,  the  German  troops 
could  not  aim  their  rifle  fire  and  bolt  mecha- 
nisms Jammed  or  strikers  shattered  In  the 
winter  weather  Machine  guns  became  en- 
criisted  with  Ice.  recoil  liquid  froae  in  guns. 
ammunition  supply  failed 

"Mortar  shelU  detonated  In  deep  snow  with 
a  hollow,  harmless  thud  and  mines  ware  no 
longer  reliable.  Those  German  tanks  still 
available  could  not  move  through  the  snow 
because  of  their  narrow  tracks.  •  •  • 
Leadership  and  bravery  could  not  compen- 
sate for  the  lowered  firepower  of  the  Ger- 
man dlvlsloru  " 

Mobility  To  provide  the  mobility  and 
combat  effectlTeneas  In  undeveloped  raclona 
at  all  seasons  which  the  German  Army  so 
notably  lacked  In  Ita  Russian  campaign. 
Army  operatloi\s  In  Alaska  today  exploit  foot 
movement,  cross-country  vehicles,  and  air 
mobility. 

Army  development  programs  are  improv- 
ing all  three  claasee  of  movement  capaMU- 
tlea  Recent  advances  In  tracked  transport. 
which  gives  croaa-country  forcea  a  radical  In- 
crease In  self-sustaining  capability  and  the 
prospect  of  freedom  from  roadbuUdlng,  are 
purtlcularly  Important  to  the  Army  as  a 
whole 

During  the  past  year,  USARAL  has  ac- 
quired 40  Industrial  S'^^-ton  cross-country 
transporters  which  are  equally  effective  over 
snow  and  In  swamp  These  vehicles  have  a 
1-to-l  payload  to  net  vehicle  weight  ratio, 
and  are  simple,  dependably,  reliable,  inex- 
pensive, and  economical  to  operate. 

USARAL  has  also  found  the  1,000-gallon 
rolling  liquid  transporter — still  under  de- 
velopment— an  Invaluable  resource  in  op- 
erations In  primitive  northern  areas.  This 
rolling  pipeline  will  be  equally  valuable  in 
other  parts  of  the  world 

Air  operations  Croas-country  mobility 
mu.st  be  supplemented  by  air  operations. 
Helicopters  are  workhorses  of  the  northern 
battlefield,  they  give  commanders  the  ability 
to  move  forces  of  significant  size  rapidly  over 
long  distances,  they  provide  prompt  com- 
mand communications:  they  support  de- 
tached units  and.  when  used  with  Imagina- 
tion, pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  In 
speeding  up  combat  reaction  and  reducing 
the  effort  diverted  from  the  combat  mission 
to  support  tasks 

Only  fixed  wing  air  can  maintain  surveil- 
lance over  the  vast  areas  which  the  average 
battle  group  task  force  must  protect  In  the 
north  In  Exercise  Great  Bear,  held  during 
February  In  a  3.200-square-mlle  wilderness 
north  of  the  Alaska  Range,  the  Mohawk  dem- 
onstrated Its  capability  to  meet  the  urgent 
northern  reconnaissance  requirement. 
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Many  other  Items  v/ere  evaluated  in  Exer- 
cise Great  Bear  with  i  he  object  of  increasing 
mobility  for  the  Individual  soldier  as  well  ua 
for  the  organized  forc4v 

A  fountain  pen  sh.ed  signal  flare,  which 
USARAL  purchased  from  commercial  sources, 
was  employed  successfully  by  Special  Forces 
personnel  and  is  being  recommended  for 
general  field  use.  Tlie  concept  of  a  dome- 
shaped  tent,  which  is  lightweight  and  which 
can  be  erected  or  struck  in  a  minute  or  so, 
was  demonstrated  to  l>e  feasible  and  will  now 
be  considered  for  development  Into  an  Army 
standard  tent. 

These  and  some  43  other  Itenu.  ranging 
from  paper  hospital  Ijiens  to  a  30-ton  croas- 
country  vehicle,  have  been  examined  In  re- 
cent months  by  USARAL  In  the  light  of 
overall  Army  requlr(!ments  and  of  specific 
northern  needs  for  more  effective  mobility 
and  Increased  combat  power  for  small  forces. 

The  future:  Ptor  the  future  we  are  looking 
for  lighter,  more  mobile  firepower — armed 
helicopters  In  the  near  future  and  helicopter- 
portable  automatic  howitzers  for  the  long- 
range  period. 

And  we  are  Investigating  every  i>osslble 
source  to  find  a  slmjile,  dependable,  tracked 
vehicle  which  can  be  transported  by  light 
helicopter;  this  vehicle  Is  needed  to  trans- 
port crew-served  wea;x>ns,  ammunition,  fuel, 
ratlona  and,  when  necessary,  survival  gear, 
for  the  Infantry  squad  in  cross-country  oper- 
ations. The  squad  nupport  vehicle  Is  now 
the  moat  critical  unsjitlsfled  requirement  for 
undeveloped  area  opf-ratlons. 

Alaska  provides  a  complete  range  of  en- 
vironments of  the  lUnds  In  which  future 
wars  must  be  fought.  Realistic  research, 
training,  and  testing  areas  of  practically  un- 
limited size  are  availcble. 

Many  agencies  are  now  conducting  aggres- 
sive development  programs  In  Alaska.  Here, 
active  Army  forces  lu-e  currently  executing 
tactical  missions.  No  other  area  available 
to  the  United  States  affords  a  comparable 
grouping  of  the  meajis  for  defining  and  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  future  war. 

The  many  mutually  supporting  activities 
which  are  bringing  the  concept  of  fast- 
moving,  hard-blttlng  combat  forces  into 
reality  in  Alaska  today  are  laying  the  ground- 
work for  greater  moDllity  and  combat  effec- 
tiveness for  the  entile  Army  tomorrow. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  GENERAL  LAND 
OFFICE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  di- 
rect my  remarks  to  an  important  anni- 
versary Ir.  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
General  Land  Ofllce  and  its  successor, 
the  Bureau  of  Lacd  Management. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  April  25. 
1812.  the  Congress  created  the  General 
Land  OCDce  to  act  a«  the  guardian  for 
our  great  national  heritage — the  public 
lands.  The  lands  that  have  played  such 
a  significant  role  in  the  development  of 
America. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  shared 
in  the  disposition  of  more  than  1.3  bil- 
lion acres  of  federally  owned  land.  The 
Federal  Government  has  transferred 
title  of  328  million  acres  to  the  States. 
Individuals  have  received  in  excess  of 
360  million  acres.  Private  railroad  cor- 
porations were  granted  over  91  million 
acres. 

The  public  lands  served  as  an  incen- 
tive to  settlement;  1.6  million  Ameri- 
cans were  able  to  claim  370  million  acres 
of  free  land  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Homestead   Act  of  May   20.   1862.     As 


property  owners  they  were,  of  course,  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
Oovemment.  This  year  we  are  cele- 
brating the  centennial  of  this  imiquely 
American  piece  of  legislation.  The 
Homestead  Act  attracted  20.000  individ- 
uals to  Arizona  who  settled  and  im- 
proved 4.1  million  acres. 

Arizona,  as  did  every  State,  received 
a  sizable  grant  of  public  land  to  create 
an  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  col- 
lege as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  July 
2,  1862.  The  University  of  Arizona  re- 
ceived a  150,000  acre  perpetual  endow- 
ment from  the  public  lands.  I  attended 
the  Territorial  Normal  School  of  Ari- 
zona which  received  200,000  acres  of 
public  land.  Arizona  received  over  8 
million  acres  for  the  support  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  as  provided 
for  in  the  ordinance  of  1785  and  1787. 
The  school  system  has  obtained  a  rich 
endowment  from  public  lands. 

The  public  lands  of  our  Nation  have 
been  used  as  a  reward  to  veterans  for 
service  to  the  country  in  times  of  na- 
tional crisis.  Veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  War  of  1812,  Indian  and 
Mexican  Wars  received  61  million  acres. 

The  public  lands  have  assisted  indus- 
try. Perhaps  the  finest  internal  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world  owes  part 
of  its  existence  to  the  granting  of  over 
140  million  acres  of  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  roads,  and  railroads. 
Arizona  benefited  through  grants  of  7.6 
million  acres  to  the  transcontinental 
railroad  corporations. 

Today  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  management 
of  477  million  of  the  remaining  770  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  lands.  These  lands 
are  being  managed  in  a  multiple  use 
concept  for  recreation,  wildlife,  grazing, 
and  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  join  with  my 
coUeagrues  in  extending  best  wishes  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Bureau  employees.  They  have  a  fine 
tradition  of  which  they  can  be  justly 
proud. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  tables  and  a  statement  relating 
to  the  remarks  I  have  just  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Acreage  granted  to  the  State  of  Arizona 

roa     E>CCATIONAI.     AND     VAXXOTm     CHARTFABUt 
rUKPOBMB 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts    College 

Common  (public)  schools 

Charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions  

Deaf  and  mute,  and  blind 
schools 

Mental  hospital 

MUitary    Institute 

Miners  hospital 

Normal    schools 

Parks  and  other  purposes 

Penltentlartes 

Public    buildings 

School  of  mines 

University 


150.000.00 
8,  093,  ISfi.  00 

100.  000.  00 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100, 
300. 
1,400. 
100, 
100, 
160, 
348, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
196.71 


Acreage  granted  to  the  State  of  Arizona — Con. 

TO  RAIUtOAO  COXPOBATIONS 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Ve 
(Santo  Fe  Pacific;  Atlantic  :, 
Pacific) 7. 686.  202.  63 

roa  DTTEaNAi.  ntPmovKMmxm 

Miscellaneous   purposes 1,101,400 

Homesteaders    and    total    number    of    acres 
received  in  the  State  of  Arizona 

Homesteaders 20,  268 

Acres  received  (1862-1060) 4,134,356 

THE    ratST    HOlfXSTEAD    AFPUCATXOM    IS8T7KD    IN 
THE    STATE    OF    ABIBOMA 

Prescott  land  office:   Nathan  Bowers,  No- 
vember 10,  1871,  160  acres. 

THE     naST    ITNAL    HOMXBTXAD    CKKI'VICATS 
ISSTTXD    IN    THE   8TATX   OT   AXIZONA 

Florence    land    office:    William    W.    Willy, 
September  21, 1876, 160  acres. 

THE     FIBST     FINAL     HOMXBTKAO    PATENT     ISSUED 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  AXIZONA 

Florence   land   office:    William   W.   Willez 
(Willy).  May  18,  1878. 

The  total  anu>unt  of  money  allocated  to  the 
State  of  Arizona  from  the  sale  of  public 
domain 

1803-1960 §192,  144 

Mineral  Leasing  Act,   1920-60 1.125,266 

Taylor  Grazing  Act  (sec.  3) .  1934- 

60 320.  717 

Taylor  Grazing  Act  (sec.  16) 367.647 

Reclamation    fund,    1901-60 6.237.369 


Totol 8.243,  143 

Federally  otcned  land  in  the  State  of  Arizona 

Total  acreage  of  Stote 76,688,000 

Federal    acreage —  32.395,612 

Percent  owned  by  Federal  Oov- 
emment   44.6 

This  represents  both  original  public  do- 
main land  as  weU  as  that  which  has  been 
acquired  by  purchase. 

Total  amount  of  land  granted  to  the  State 
of  Arizona  by  the  Federal  Government 

Acres 

To  Stote 12.044.800.71 

To  private  corporations 7,685,202.63 

To    Individuals 4,134.356.00 


Total 10.943.362.71 

worn  sAnaoan  posfosbs 
Railroad   construction 1,048 


Totol 23.864.369.34 

The  Public  Doicaxn.  1812  to   1963 

Commemorating  the  160tb  anniversary  of 
estobllshment  of  the  General  Land  Office 
and  the  founding  of  the  first  organized  sys- 
tem of  Federal  land  management  AprU  25, 
1812,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of 
the  E>epartment  of  the  Interltv  wUl  observe 
this  sesqulcentennial  of  land  management 
during  1962. 

This  year  also  marks  the  centennial  of 
three  important  laws  by  Congress  which 
exerted  a  major  Influence  on  the  history  and 
disposition  of  lands  of  the  pubUc  domain: 

The  Homestead  Act  of  May  30,  1863,  pro- 
vided free  acreage  for  pioneer  farmers  and 
stockmen,  and  was  instnmientol  In  the  set- 
tlement and  development  of  many  Stotes 
during  the  early  history  of  the  Nation.  This 
act  and  subsequent  legislation  allowed  1,- 
633,060  settlers  to  claim  over  370  million 
acres  of  the  public  lands  for  homesteads  in 
30  of  the  50  Stotes. 

The  Land-Grant  CoUege  Act  of  July  2,  1862, 
provided  over  11  million  acres  of  the  public 
domain  for  aid  and  support  of  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  in  each  State.  Other 
Federal  aid  to  education  included  over  90 
million  acres  of  pubUc  lands,  which  were 
granted  to  the  Stotes  for  free  public  ele- 
mentary schools  and  other  educational  and 
chariteble  institutions. 

The  Land-Grant  Railroad  Act  of  July  I, 
1862,  and  subsequent  legislation,  granted 
more  than  91  mUlion  acres  of  public  lands 
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far  tixe  promotion  of  a  tranacontlaental  rail- 
road between  tbe  Mlnourl  River  and  tbe 
Pacific  Ocean.  States  alec  received  more  tlian 
87.130.000  acres  for  railroad  construction 
vltbln  ttielr  respectlre  bortlers. 

Concerned  with  tbe  care,  conservation,  and 
lue  of  lands  of  thm  public  domain,  the  Oen- 
srai  Ismd  OfQce  and  Its  successor,  tbe  Bu- 
reau o€  Land  Management,  bave  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  1.807 
iriiiiirtn  acres  of  public  lands  over  the  150 
years. 

At  various  times  In  Its  history,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  owned  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  gross  area.  Of  this  total. 
more  tban  l.lSd  mniirm  acres  of  public  lands 
have  been  transferred  to  States  and  otber 
non-Fsdisral  organizations.  More  than  328 
million  acres  have  passed  directly  to  State 
ownership 

Today,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ls 
responsible  for  the  administration,  conser- 
vation, and  selective  disposition  of  more 
than  477  million  acres  of  public  lands 


JAMES   M.   NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  lor  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  li  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Ls  concluded. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  for 
the  third  time  in  5  years  the  Senate  Is 
t)einK  a^ked  to  do  violence  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  protecting  the  right  to  vote. 

As  in  1957  and  1960.  it  again  is  being 
contended  that  there  exists  an  emergency 
with  regard  to  voting  in  this  country. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  tlie  facts 
do  not  bear  that  out 

It  was  that  aruument  in  1957  which  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  of  a  law  making 
the  Attorney  Creneral  of  the  United 
States  the  tajt-paid  lawyer  of  any  citizen 
who  felt  his  right  to  vote  had  bren  or 
miKht  be  violated  It  was  that  claim  m 
1960  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a 
law  authorizinR  Federal  courts  to  put 
State  and  local  election  machinery  in  the 
receivership  of  Federal  voting  referees 


In  addition,  the  1957  law  established  a 
Civil  Rights  Division  within  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  prosecute  caaes  of  In- 
terference with  the  right  to  vote  axul 
created  a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to 
investigate  complaints  of  deprlTatlon  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

Our  experience  with  those  agencies 
and  laws  completely  refutes  the  conten- 
tion that  a  law  must  now  be  passed  to 
abrogate  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  States  to  fix  the  quallficaUona  of 
voters. 

In  the  course  of  5  years,  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  has  found  only  25  cases 
to  prosecute  and  not  1  in  which  Fed- 
eral votmg  referees  could  be  brought  Into 
action.  During  the  same  period  the 
Commission  on  CivU  Rights — even  by  ad- 
vertising for  them — has  been  able  to 
gather  only  613  voting  complaints,  of 
which  only  390  fall  Into  the  catefory  of 
"sworn  voting  complaints." 

I  SLsk.  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  this  Juncture  in 
my  remarks  the  list  of  prosecutions  initi- 
ated by  the  Civil  Rights  Divlsiati  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  aiKl  1960  as 
of  last  March  15  and  the  State-by >8tate 
tabulation  of  voting  complaints  received 
by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  as  of 
the  same  date 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
tabulation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  RccoRO,  as  follows 
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Mr.  TAIAIADGK.  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, can  25  court  cases  and  631  com- 
plaints within  a  nation  of  more  than  185 
million  persons  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  said  to  constitute  an 
emergency  demanding  that  Congress 
override  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

If  anything,  Mr  President,  the  sUtis- 
tlcs  prove  that  not  only  is  the  proposed 
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legislation  unjustified,  but  also  that  that 
previously  enacted  was  unwarranted. 

Even  more  to  the  point.  Mr.  President, 
are  the  rota  registration  flgiu'es  for  my 
State  of  Georgia. 

A  cmnpilation  made  recently  by  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  using  mostly  1958  fig- 
ures, showed  165 .5:15  Negroes  registered 
to  vote  in  Georgia,  llie  article  admitted 
that  Its  arithmetic  was  not  exact  be- 
cause, to  quote  from  it,  "the  practice  of 
reporting  voter  8ta~istics  by  race  is  fad- 
ing away  In  OeorKia."  Informed  esti- 
mates place  the  cuirent  Negro  voting  to- 
tal for  Georgia  at  approximately  185,000 
to  200.000. 

And  those  registxations — contrary  to 
what  some  would  have  the  Senate  be- 
lieve— are  not  limited  to  metropolitan 
areas.  In  fact,  Mr  President,  all  of  the 
15  Georgia  countieii  in  which  Negro  reg- 
istration amounts  -m  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  voters  are  small 
rural  counties.  In  one  of  them — the 
coastal  county  of  liberty — the  Journal's 
tabulation  showed  14  more  colored  per- 
sons registered  than  white.  Three  other 
rural  counties — Mcintosh.  Hancock,  and 
Taliaferro — all  have  colored  registra- 
tions of  more  than  45  percent. 

Again  using  the  Atlanta  Journal'^  fig- 
ures, in  75  of  Georgia's  159  counties  the 
number  of  Negro  voters  represents  10 
percent  or  more  >3f  the  total  electors. 
And  of  the  six  Geoi-gia  counties  In  which 
no  Negroes  are  registered,  four  of  them 
in  north  Georgia,  where  few,  if  any,  col- 
ored people  reside. 

Representative  headlines  from  recent 
editions  of  Georglii  newspapers  give  an 
even  better  picture  of  the  extent  of  Ne- 
gro participation  in  Georgia  elections. 
Here  are  a  few: 

From  the  Macon  Telegraph:  "Negroes 
Continue  to  Regist<;r  in  Large  Numbers." 

Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution:  "Sa- 
vannah Negroes  Form  Political  Party." 

From  the  Waycross  Journal-Herald: 
"Six  Negroes  Enter  Races." 

From  the  Atlanta  Journal:  "Negro 
Files  for  Clerk  in  Chatham  Court." 

From  the  Columbus  Enquirer:  "Negro 
Defeated  by  75  Votes  in  Marietta  Race." 

From  the  Savannah  Morning  News: 
"NAACP  OfDcial  Qualifies  in  Liberty 
County  Election." 

From  the  Tifton  Gazette:  "Negroes 
Form  Half  of  Atlanta  Vote  Turnout." 

From  the  Atlanta  Journal:  "Big  Vote 
Looms  in  Negro  Areas." 

From  the  Atlanta  Constitution:  "Ne- 
gro Voters  Gain  a  Third  in  Fulton." 

From  the  Albany  Herald:  "More  Ne- 
groes Than  Whites  Register  Here." 

Two  examples  which  are  typical  of  the 
voting  situation  in  Georgia  have  come  to 
my  attention.  In  Whitfield  County  in 
extreme  northwest  Georgia.  58  percent 
of  the  entire  Negro  population  is  regis- 
tered to  vote  while  only  45 1^  percent  of 
the  total  white  population  is  so  qualified. 
In  rural  Dodge  County  in  south  central 
Georgia,  a  total  registration  of  12.075 
breaks  down  into  9.713  whites  and  2,362 
Negroes. 

In  the  recent  city  election  in  Atlanta 
75.7  percent  of  a  total  Negro  registration 
of  41.469  voted  and  gave  Mayor  Ivan 
Allen,  Jr..  his  margin  of  victory.   Statis- 


tics compiled  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Bacote,  a  his- 
tory professor  at  Atlanta  University  and 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  Negro  vote, 
showed  that  Mr.  Allen  received  31,224 
Negro  and  33.089  white  votes  for  a  vic- 
tory total  of  64,313.  His  opponent  re- 
ceived 176  Negro  and  35,919  white  votes 
for  a  total  of  36,095. 

It  is  also  in  Atlanta  that  a  majority 
of  white  voters  recently  reelected  a  Ne- 
gro educator,  I>r.  Rufus  C.  Clement,  to 
the  city  board  of  education. 

In  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  Negro  newspaper, 
the  Weekly  Review,  recently  featured  an 
editorial  entitled  "Negroes  of  This  Coim- 
ty  Have  No  Excuse  for  Not  Voting."  The 
presentation  criticized  Negroes  for  allow- 
ing their  voting  registrations  to  expire 
and.  in  urging  them  to  qualify  to  vote, 
declared  that  "you  will  not  be  faced  with 
any  unscrupulous  questions  or  any  form 
of  embarrassments." 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Senate  was 
debating  this  same  issue,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  on  a  national  television 
program  to  answer  the  questions  of  a 
panel  of  newsmen.  During  the  course  of 
that  program.  I  quoted  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Plain  Dealer  statinjr  that  "only  26  per- 
cent of  Negroes  over  21  are  registered  to 
vote  and  only  26  percent  of  those  regis- 
tered actually  vote." 

That  presentation  brought  me  a  letter 
from  a  former  Negro  citizen  of  Georgia 
now  residing  in  Cleveland.  It  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  colored  people 
have  no  problem  voting  in  Georgia. 
Omitting  names  to  avoid  any  embarrass- 
ment. I  wish  to  read  it  to  the  Senate: 

DsAS  SsMATOB  Talmaogx:  Tou  made  a  won- 
derful ipeech. 

I  am  bom  and  bred  in  Newnan,  Oa.  My 
uncle  (deceased)  voted  In  Georgia,  sat  on 
the  jury  and  was  always  given  the  true  rights 
as  a  citizen  of  Georgia.  We  didn't  have  racial 
problems  at  all  ih  Georgia.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  native  of  Georgia. 

Tou  certainly  spoke  the  truth.  Each  vot- 
ing year  here  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  It's  pub- 
lished about  how  many  people  fall  to  register 
and  vote. 

Ifaybe  they  dont  know  how,  but  we  should 
learn  how  to  vote.  Tes,  I  am  colored  and  try 
to  follow  my  training  from  Georgia. 

We  have  good  schools  In  Georgia.  My  dad 
and  my  husband  enjoyed  your  answers  and 
your  entire  speech.  More  power  to  you,  sir. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Last  year  the  Georgia  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
conducted  a  survey.  One  hundred  and 
two  questionnaires  were  sent  to  Negro 
political  leaders  throughout  the  State. 
A  tabulation  of  the  81  replies  is  most  re- 
vealing. I  read  from  the  questions  and 
responses  as  follows: 

Yes  No 
1.  In    your    county    do    colored    and 

white     register     at     the     same 

pUoe? 70      4 

a.  Do    they    register    at    the    same 

tlm«? 65      8 

S.  Do  they  use   the  same  type  and 

color  registration  form? 60      6 

4.  Are  they  given  the  same  tests? 66      6 

5.  In    your   opinion    are   these   tests 

conducted  fairly  and  acted  upon 
fairly? —  68      3 

6.  In  your  opinion.  In  your  county  Is 

pressure  of  any  kind  used  to  dis- 
courage the  qualified  Negro  from 
registering  or  voting? 3    76 


Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Georgia  committee  sought  in  its  report 
to  discredit  the  responses  to  its  own  sur- 
vey, the  statistics  speak  for  thonselves. 
The  Dublin  Courier-Herald  in  an  edi- 
torial last  October  aptly  summed  it  up 
thusly : 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  answers 
didn't  go  according  to  the  job  that  was  given 
them  to  do  by  the  Civil  Bights  Oonunls- 
slon.  •  •  •  What  better  evidence  do  we  need 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Is  Inter- 
ested only  in  stirring  up  trouble,  establishing 
a  level  of  government  not  on  the  level  of 
leaders  of  either  or  both  races,  but  on  the 
level  of  troublemakers,  and  •  •  •  that  the 
evidence  proves  their  preconceived  opinion 
to  be  l>aseless  and  false? 

Mr.  President,  no  less  a  personage  than 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah.  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  has  attested 
officially  to  the  good  voting  situation  in 
the  State  of  Georgia.  On  April  30,  1959, 
Dr.  Hannah  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  que.  tioned  by  the  late  Honorable 
Prince  Preston,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  First  District  of  Georgia, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Pkkstom.  Have  you  found  generaUy  In 
the  State  of  Georgia  that  the  Negro  popu< 
latlon  has  no  problem  about  registering  and 
voting? 

Mr.  Hannah.  Well,  from  personal  Investi- 
gation, certainly  In  Atlanta  and  in  many 
other  areas  that  were  brought  Into  our  dis- 
cussions there,  that  Is  true.  I  think  there 
were  some  indications  that  pu-haps  there 
were  some  of  the  Isolated  rural  areas  where 
that  might  not  be  txue,  but  I  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  that.  It  is  my  general 
Impression  the  voting  situation  in  Georgia 
Is  pretty  good  and  getting  much  better. 

Mr.  PaxsTON.  In  my  own  district  there  are 
one  or  two  counties  who  have  more  Negro 
registered  voters  than  white. 

Mr.  Hannah.  The  Congreaaman  recognizes 
that  there  are  many  counties  in  the  South 
with  large  populations  of  Negroes  where 
there  Is  not  even  one  registered. 

Mr.  Prkston.  You  would  not  find  that  to 
t>e  true  In  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hannah.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Pbxston.  Georgia  Is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  States  In  tbe  Union  and  one  of 
the  most  liberal  States  In  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hannah.  I  believe  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  my  evi- 
dence in  great  detail  because  I  wished 
to  prove  to  the  Senate  beyond  the  shadow 
of  any  doubt  that  there  exists  no  general 
problem  with  regard  to  voting  by  Negro 
citizens  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  While 
anyone  can  find  isolated  instances  of 
abuse  anywhere,  I  challenge  anyone  to 
show  me  a  single  instance  in  which  any 
qualified  Georgian,  white  or  colored,  de- 
siring to  vote  has  not  been  promptly  and 
fully  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
right  by  our  State  and  Federal  courts. 

The  right  to  vote  is  one  cherished  by 
all  the  people  of  Georgia.  I  know  of  no 
Georgian  who  objects  to  its  exercise  by 
all  qualified  citizens.  Neither  do  I  know 
any  Georgian  who  does  not  feel  that  any 
denial  of  or  interference  with  the  ftill 
exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  should  be 
corrected  and  those  determined  to  be 
guilty  punished. 
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CerUinlj.  Mr.  President,  the  SUte  of 
OeMvia  cannot  be  dted  as  a  reason  for 
the  enafCtment  at  legislation  such  as  that 
praaently  under  consideration. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  obiect  to  the  proposed  measure 
on  the  grounds  of  the  violence  it  does 
to  the  fundamental  constitutional  doc- 
trine that  voter  qualifications  shall  be 
determined  by  the  individual  SUtes. 
The  questkm  of  whether  a  sixth-grade 
education  is  to  be  a  minimxim  literacy 
requirement  is  moot  In  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia because,  under  the  Georgia  constitu- 
tion and  law,  any  citizen  of  good  char- 
acter who  understands  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  can  qualify 
to  vote.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be 
literate. 

This  is  what  the  constitution  of  Geor- 
gia provides  on  the  subject  of  qualifica- 
tions of  electors: 

Every  citizen  oX  Uiie  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  register  as  an  elector,  and  to  vote  In  all 
elections  In  said  State,  who  is  not  disquali- 
fied under  the  provisions  of  section  II  of 
article  n  of  tbla  constitution,  and  who  poe- 
mtmem  the  quallflcatlons  preacrlbed  In  par&- 
graphs  n  and  III  of  this  section  or  who 
wiU  possess  them  at  the  date  of  the  election 
occurring  next  alter  his  registration,  and 
who  in  addition  thereto  comes  within  either 
of  the  elaasea  provided  for  In  the  two  follow- 
ing BubdlTlslons  of  this  paragraph. 

1.  All  persons  who  are  of  good  character 
and  understand  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  cltiBenshlp  under  a  republican  form  of 
government;  or. 

2.  All  persons  who  can  correctly  read  In 
the  English  language  any  paragraph  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State  and  correctly  write  the  same  In  the 
English  language  when  read  to  them  by  any 
one  of  tbe  registrars,  and  aU  persons  who 
solely  because  of  physical  disability  are  un- 
able to  oomply  with  the  above  requirements 
bat  who  can  understand  and  give  a  reason- 
able Interpretation  of  any  paragraph  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State  that  may  be  read  to  them  by  any  one 
of  the  registrars. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedure  under 
which  persons  may  qualify  on  the  basis 
of  good  character  rather  than  literacy 
is  set  forth  in  the  Georgia  Voters'  Regis- 
tration Act.  It  lists  30  general  and  spe- 
cific questions  about  National  and  State 
government  and  provides  that  any  ap- 
plicant answering  any  20  of  them  shall 
be  registered  to  vote. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  tixat 
the  proposition  now  under  consideration 
would,  as  a  practical  matter,  have  little 
effect  in  Georgia  as  Georgia  require- 
ments for  voting  are  far  more  liberal 
than  would  be  the  proposed  Federal 
standard  of  a  sixth-grade  education. 

But  that  fact.  Mr.  President,  is  beside 
the  point,  because  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  makes  it  clear  that 
only  the  SUtes,  and  not  Congress,  can 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voters. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  proceeds  to  legislate 
in  the  field  of  voting,  it  must  walk  a 
narrow  constitutional  line. 

The  Constitution  very  clearly  deline- 
ates between  the  responsibihties  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Goverrunents  in  this 
field  and  there  is  an  impressive  and  un- 
broken body  of  legal  precedent  suiUin- 
ing  that  delineation. 


Simply  stated,  the  dividing  lines  be- 
tween Federal  and  SUte  responsibUity 
for  voting  are  these: 

In  all  elections  except  those  for  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  and  Members  of 
Congress,  the  State  is  sovereign  within 
the  limitations  of  the  15th  and  19th 
amendments  both  as  to  voter  qualifica- 
tions and  as  to  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  the  elections. 

In  ail  elections  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  State  is  sovereign  witliin  the 
limitations  of  paragraph  1,  section  2, 
article  1,  and  the  15th  and  19th  amend- 
ments as  to  qualifications  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  sovereign 
as  to  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  the  elections. 

In  all  elections  for  President  arxl  Vice 
President,  the  State  is  sovereign  as  to 
the  manner  of  selection  and  the  places 
of  meeting  of  the  electors  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  sovereign 
as  to  the  times  of  their  selection  and 
meeting. 

The  controlling  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution In  this  regard  are  these: 

Paragraph  1,  section  2,  article  1: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  State*,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
quahflcatlons  reqiilslte  for  electors  of  the 
most  nuznerouB  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

Paragraph  1.  section  4.  article  1: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may 
at  ajiy  tune  by  liiw  m^ke  or  alter  such 
regulations 

Paragraph  2,  section  1.  article  2: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legiBlature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  n^y  be  entitled  In  the  Congrees. 
but  no  Senator  or  Repreaeutative  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
L'nited  St.ites  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

Paragraph  3,  section  1,  article  2; 

The  Cungreaa  may  deternUne  the  time  uf 
chousing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

Avticle  15: 

The  right  of  the  cttlaens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of   servitude. 

Article  19: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  State* 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  nr  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex 

Mr.  President,  those  are  verbatim 
quotations  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  all-inclusive 
and  constitute  the  sole  authority  upon 
which  Congress  can  predicate  any  legis- 
lative act  on  the  subject. 

Mr  President,  it  should  be  clear  be- 
yond all  misunderstanding  to  all  who 
understand  the  EnglLsh  language  that 
those  provisions  mean  that  the  States 
have  exclu.sive  power  to  fix  voter  quali- 
fications within  certain  limitations  and 


the  Federal  Government  can  police 
those  qualifications  only  to  the  extant 
of  those  limitations. 

And  thoae  llmitaUona  are  that  voter 
qualifications  prescribed  by  a  State  can- 
not deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  anyone 
to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  previous 
condition  of  servitude  or  sex  or  differen- 
tiate in  any  way  between  thoee  who  vote 
for  memi}ers  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature  and  thoee 
who  vote  for  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Outside  of  those  specified  limitations, 
Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  the  last  word  only  with  respect  to 
when,  where,  and  how  eleeUona  for 
Members  of  Congress  are  held  and  when 
presidential  electors  are  selected  and 
meet  to  cast  their  votes. 

To  those  who  would  contend  otherwise. 
the  luianswerable  answer  is  that  the  only 
two  instances  in  which  restrictions  have 
been  placed  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
States  to  fix  voter  qualifications  have  In 
both  cases  had  to  be  aocompUahed 
through  the  amendatory  process. 

Congress  has  no  more  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  legislate  in  the  field  of 
voter  qualifications  outside  the  authority 
to  Implement  existing  amendments  and 
to  submit  proposed  new  amendments  for 
ratification  or  rejection  by  the  States 
than  It  does  to  change  the  boiling  point 
of  water  from  212*  to  150'  P. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STEJfNIS.  I  not  only  agree  with 
the  Senator's  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  provisions  which  are 
so  clearly  stated  and  written  Into  the 
Constitution,  but  I  wish  to  ask  him  a 
question  which  takes  another  approach 
to  this  subject.  Under  the  law,  does  the 
State  of  Georgia  have  any  authority  to 
enact  a  provision  which  provides  that 
the  qualifications  for  electors  In  voting 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa. 
tives  of  Congress  shall  be  A,  B,  C,  or 
so-and-so? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     It  does  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  State  has  no  such 
authority      Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  has  authority 
only  to  designate  the  qualifications  for 
electors  of  the  State  legislature.  Once 
designated  these  qualifications  also  be- 
come the  qualifications  of  electors  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
brought  out  in  his  answer  the  exact  situ- 
ation, namely,  that  the  State  of  Georgia 
does  not  start  out  to  enact  qualifications 
for  electors  for  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Yes.  That  Is  the 
yardstick  which  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishes for  the  qualification  of  electors 
who  vote  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
every  State  in  Its  domain,  through  Its 
legislature,  sets  out  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  electing  members  of  the 
most  niunerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  that  that  Is  their  authority 
on  that  point,  and  that  is  as  far  as  It 
goes,  or  can  go? 
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Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  U  en- 
tire correct.  That  is  the  aole  authority 
and  It  is  stated  in  two  separate  sectioos 
of  the  Constitution — section  2  of  article 
I.  and  the  17th  amendment. 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
naturally,  within  the  60  SUtes.  the  dif- 
ferent State  legislatures  could  prescribe 
different  qualifications  for  the  voters  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  The  age  standard,  for  example, 
varies  from  18  years  In  my  State  and  In 
the  State  of  Kentucky  to  19  years  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  21  years  in  the  other 
47  States.  There  are  19  SUtes  which 
have  some  Uteracy  qualifications  and 
those  standards  vary  according  to  the 
best  Judgment  of  the  req;>ective  State 
legislatures. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  dlscretkmary 
matter  with  them.  However  much 
variance  there  is,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provfcles  that  those  quali- 
fications are  adopted  for  Federal  pur- 
poses for  electing  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  It  says  that  the  Federal 
standard  shall  be  the  same  as  those  de- 
termined by  the  individual  State  legis- 
latures. There  can  be  50  different 
standards  and  the  Constitution  specifi- 
cally adopts  all  of  them. 

Mr.  STEamiS.  That  is  not  by  reason 
of  a  law  Congress  passed  and  that  a 
President  signed;  that  is  by  reason  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Yes.  As  the  Sena- 
tor so  well  knows,  the  Constitution  can 
be  amended  only  in  two  different  wa]rs 
and  enactment  by  Congress  Is  not  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  face  of  that 
basic  fact  of  life,  this  bill  comes  along 
and  sajrs  that  we  will  brush  all  of  that 
aside  and  will  enact  a  law  and  thereby 
change  the  Constitution.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  It  correctly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
which  is  a  partisan,  biased  group,  cre- 
ated to  perform  a  specific  Job,  in  its  re- 
port of  1959  recommended  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  In  this  field,  not  a 
statute.  Even  that  group  recognised 
that  the  Constitution  cannot  be  amended 
by  statute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  giving  that  illustration  and  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  agree  with  every  one  of 
his  answers.  He  is  making  a  great 
speech. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  now  3^eld 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HILL,  llie  Senator  Is  making  a 
very  able  speech,  and  I  hesitate  to  In- 
terrupt him.  However,  Is  It  not  true 
that  when  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  met  In  Philadel- 


phia in  1787,  the  States  at  that  time 
had  various  qualifications  for  voters? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  is  indeed 
true.  As  the  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama knows,  t2uit  particular  issue  al- 
most disrupted  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. It  was  finally  resolved  by  the 
Committee  on  Detail  which  recom- 
mended the  language  that  is  now  em- 
bodied in  section  2  of  article  I,  and  the 
17th  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
committee  had  not  submitted  what  Is 
now,  as  the  Senator  says,  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2.  of  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  would  never  have 
adopted  any  other  means  or  fixed  any 
qualification  other  than  the  one  adopted, 
which  was  to  leave  this  fixing  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  States? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  right.  Later  in  my  speech 
I  deal  with  that  point  in  some  detail, 
and  quote  from  some  of  the  f ramers  of 
the  Constitution  with  reference  to  their 
actions  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  HTTJi.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
very  question  was  most  Jealously  in- 
quired into  In  the  different  State  con- 
ventions which  met  to  ratify  the  Con- 
sUtuUon? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.    Yes ;  it  was. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  delegates  at  the  State 
conventions  had  to  be  assiu'ed  time  and 
agrain  that  the  fixing  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  would  be  left  In  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  States.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE. 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oeorgia  for  the 
unanswerable  and  convincing  address  he 
is  making. 

I  am  Intrigued  with  the  idea  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  pending  measure.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  limited 
power,  and  the  States  obviously,  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  reserved  unto 
themselves  the  right  to  determine  the 
qualifications  <A  voters  in  their  respec- 
tive States,  they  delegated  no  furtlier 
power  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  other 
than  to  designate  that  qualified  electors 
for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  those  which  are  Identical  with  the 
qualified  electors  fixed  by  the  State.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  Is  Indeed  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  made  just  as  plain  as  the 
English  language  can  make  It  both  In 
section  2  of  article  I,  and  also  In  the  17th 
amendment.  Additionally,  that  prin- 
ciple was  unpheld  by  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  as  late  as  1959. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  court  could  hold  otherwise. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  court  anywhere.  State  or  Federal,  has 
ever  attempted  to  Invalidate  those  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  simply  Wish  to 
point  out  that  if  a  court  could  possibly 
sustain   as  valid   the  changing  of  the 


Mr.  President,  will 
I  now  yield  to  the 


Constitution  by  statute,  then  if  Congress 
could  fix  the  educational  qualification  at 
the  sixth  grade,  could  It  not  also  fix  it  at 
the  first  grade? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.    Certainly  It  could. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  it  could  fix  It  at 
the  first  grade,  could  it  not  also  fix  It  at 
any  other  grade? 

Mr.  TALMADGK  Yes.  indeed,  and 
by  the  same  token,  it  could  say  that 
suckling  babes  were  entitled  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Could  It  not  also 
by  the  same  standard — and  I  point  this 
out  as  the  danger  in  ^^lat  is  here  In- 
tended— if  this  procedure  could  be  sus- 
tained as  a  valid  exercise  ot  congressional 
power  luider  the  Constitution  today,  re- 
quire an  absolute,  unlf<»in  qualification 
in  every  State  of  the  Unkm? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  most  certainly 
could.  In  fact,  the  pending  {proposal 
can  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  toward 
an  absolutely  uniform  literacy  standard. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  deals  now  with 
only  one  qualification. 

Mr.  TALMADOK    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tltt  question  really 
is;  If  Congress  can.  by  statute,  consti- 
tutionally and  validly  deal  with  one 
qualification  and  prescribe  it  for  all  the 
States,  could  it  not  by  the  same  author- 
ity— and  it  would  be  a  usurped  author- 
ity— prescribe  every  qualification  in 
every  State  by  statute? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Of  ooiirse  it  could; 
and  if  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  uphcdd 
it,  there  would  be  precedent  for  Congress 
to  pass  an  act  providing  that  criminals. 
dope  addicts.  Insane  perstms.  or  children 
could  vote.  There  would  be  no  limit 
whatsoever  if  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  repealed  in  this  in- 
stance. The  door  woiOd  be  Imiken  down, 
and  Congress  could  pass  any  legislation 
through  that  gateway  any  majority 
mlfi^t  see  fit  to  do  so. 

BCr.  McCLEU^AN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oeorgia.  I 
thought  we  should  have  this  proposal  in 
its  proper  perspective  in  the  beginning. 
It  Is  not  primarily  an  i«ae  whether  the 
sixth  grade  Is  the  proper  standard  to 
apply.  The  fixing  ot  that  standard  is 
left  at  present  to  the  discretion  of  the 
States,  llie  States  might  fix  the  stand- 
ard at  the  5th  grade  or  the  1st  grade  or 
the  12th  grade.  The  issue  is.  Does  Con- 
gress have  the  power,  or  will  it  usurp  the 
powo-,  and  would  the  Supreme  Court 
sustain  such  a  usurped  power,  to  Invade 
the  province  of  the  States,  as  that  is 
defined  by  the  OonsUtutton  at  present, 
and  thus  prescribe  ulttanatdy  uniform 
voting  qualiflcatioDS  In  aD  States? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Is  oitirely  omrect.  I 
thank  him  for  his  valuable  contribution 
to  ihe  discussion. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications of  voters,  the  only  way  in  which 
Congress  has  ever  entered  that  field  has 
been  in  the  vehicle  of  constitutional 
amendments. 

When  the  15th  amendment  was  under 
consideration  In  Reoonstmctlon  days, 
even  the  followers  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
did  not  try  to  accomplish  their  objective 
by  statute.  Thej  tevored  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 
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When  the  election  of  Senators  by 
popular  vote  was  proposed,  and  when 
women  were  granted  suffrage,  both  were 
accomplished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments. ,  .     . 

Just  this  year,  when  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  sought  to  have  Congress  elim- 
inate the  poll  tax.  he  did  not  propose 
to  proceed  by  statute.  He  offered  a 
constitutional  amendment,  which  was 
the  only  correct  procedure,  and  the  Sen- 
ate followed  precedent  by  adopting  It. 

That  is  the  correct  way  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  further  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
have  an  idea  why  the  sponsors  of  this 
proposal  will  not  follow  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  process  now? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  certainly  do.  and 
I  shall  deal  with  it  at  some  length  in  my 
statement  when  I  quote  from  an  article 
by  Earl  Mazo.  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Trlbime.  Mr.  Mazo  points 
out  how  the  bloc  vote  manipulates  elec- 
tions In  our  country  and  his  concJusions 
illuminate  the  motives  of  those  who  are 
now  proposing  to  do  violence  to  the  Con- 
stitution through  the  pending  proposal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I.  too.  have  some  ideas  about  why 
this  proposal  has  been  made.  I  do  not 
think  the  proponents  could  accomplish 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  what 
they  seek  to  do.  and  I  think  they  know 
It.  I  do  not  believe  three-fourths  of  the 
States  would  ever  ratify  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  the  States  would 
surrender  that  much  power. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  would  hope  the 
Senator's  belief  to  be  correct. 

The  question  of  how  voter  qualifica- 
tions would  be  determmed  was  an  issue 
of  major  contention  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787. 

James  Madison  suggested  that  a  def- 
inite statement  of  qualifications  be 
written  into  the  new  Constitution  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  ad- 
vocated a  uniform  rule  to  limit  the 
franchise  to  landowners.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson favored  an  alternative  arrange- 
ment whereby  voters  could  be  qualified 
either  by  property  ownership  or  the 
payment  of  taxes 

On  the  other  hand.  Oliver  Ellsworth 
of  Connecticut  maintained  that  suffrage 
was  a  tender  point  and  tampering  with 
it  well  might  Jeopardize  approval  of  the 
new  National  Government.  James  Wil- 
son, of  Pennsylvania,  emphasized  that 
it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  rule  of  voting  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  States  and  that  con- 
troversy would  be  the  result  of  situa- 
tions in  which  electors  of  members  of 
State  legislatures  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  were  not  the  same. 

George  Mason,  who  later  was  to  be  the 
author  of  our  cherished  Bill  of  Rights, 
declared  that  the  "power  to  alter  the 
qualifications  would  be  a  dangerous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature." 

The  outcome  was  tLat  the  Committee 
oxx  Detail  on  August  6,  1787.  by  a  vote 
of  7  to  1  recommended  that  "the  quali- 
fications of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
same,  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  the 


electors  of  the  several  States,  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  iheir  own  leg- 
islatures'—language  which  was  brought 
forward  in  paragraph  1,  section  2,  article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  to  which  I  earlier 
referred. 

The  authors  of  "The  Federalist 
Papers,"  in  seeking  to  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Constitution,  dealt  at 
length  with  this  facet  of  the  document. 

In  Federalist  52.  written  by  either 
Madison  or  Hamilton,  it  was  declared : 

The  deflnltion  of  the  right  of  euflrage  la 
very  Justly  regarded  aa  a  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  republican  government  It  was  In- 
cumbent on  the  convention,  therefore,  to 
define  and  establish  thU  right  In  the  Con- 
BtltuUon.  To  have  left  It  open  for  the  occa- 
sional regulation  of  the  Congrees  would  have 
been  Improper  for  the  reason  Just  mentioned. 
To  have  submitted  It  to  the  legUlatlve  dis- 
cretion of  the  SUtes.  would  have  been  Im- 
proper for  the  same  reason;  and  for  the  ad- 
ditional reason  that  It  would  have  rendered 
too  dependent  on  the  State  governments 
that  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people 
alone  To  have  reduced  the  different  quali- 
fications In  the  different  States  to  one 
uniform  rule  wuuld  probably  have  been  as 
dissatisfactory  to  some  of  the  States  as  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  the  Convention 
The  provision  made  by  the  Convention  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay 
within  their  option  It  must  be  satisfactory 
to  every  State,  because  it  Is  comfortable  to 
the  standard  already  established,  or  which 
may  be  established  by  the  -State  Itself  It 
will  be  safe  to  the  United  States,  because, 
being  fixed  by  the  State  constitutions,  It  Is 
not  alterable  by  the  State  governments  and 
u  cannot  be  feared  that  the  peopl-  of  the 
States  win  alter  this  part  of  their  con- 
stitutions In  such  a  manner  as  to  abridge 
rights  secured  to  them  by  the  Feder.il  Con- 
stitution. 

Then,  in  Federalist  59,  Hamilton 
wro^: 

It  will  not  be  alleged  that  an  election  law 
could  have  been  framed  and  Inserted  In  the 
Constitution  which  would  have  been  always 
applicable  to  every  probable  change  In  the 
situation  of  the  country,  and  it  will  there- 
fore not  be  denied  that  a  discretionary  power 
over  elections  ought  to  exist  somewhere  It 
will.  I  presume,  be  as  readily  conceded  that 
there  were  only  three  ways  In  which  this 
(x>wer  could  have  been  reasonably  modified 
and  disposed:  that  It  must  either  have  been 
lodged  wholly  In  the  National  Legislature,  or 
wholly  in  the  State  legislature,  or  primarily 
in  the  latter  and  ultimately  in  the  former. 
The  last  mode  has,  with  reaaon.  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Convention.  They  have  sub- 
mitted the  regulation  of  elections  for  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  In  the  first  Instances, 
to  the  local  administration;  which.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  and  when  no  Improper  views  pre- 
vail, may  be  both  more  convenient  and  more 
satisfactory:  but  they  have  reserved  to  the 
national  authority  a  right  to  interpose, 
whenever  extraordinary  circumstances  might 
render  that  Interposition  necessary  to  Its 
safety. 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  Introduced 
Into  the  Constitution  empowering  the 
United  States  to  regulate  the  elections  for 
the  particular  States,  would  any  man  have 
hesitated  to  condemn  it,  both  as  an  un- 
warranted transportation  of  power  and  as  a 
premeditated  engine  for  the  destruction  of 
State  government?  The  violation  of  princi- 
ple, in  this  case,  would  have  required  no 
comment:  and  to  an  unbiased  observer  It 
will  not  be  leas  apparent  in  the  project  of 
subjecting  the  existence  of  the  National  Oov- 
ernment. in  a  similar  respect,  to  the  pleasure 
of    the    State    governmenu.      An    impartial 


view  of  the  matter  cannot  fail  to  r«suU  In 
a  conviction  that  each,  so  far  m  poartbl*. 
ought  to  depend  on  itself  for  its  own  prsasr- 
vation. 

Hamilton  followed  this  up  in  feder- 
alist 60  with  this  assertion  about  the 
role  of  the  National  Government  In  elec- 
tions: 

lu  authority  would  be  expressly  rcstrlctwl 
to  the  regulation  of  the  times,  ths  plac««, 
the  manner  of  elections  The  quallfleatlona 
of  the  persons  who  may  choose  or  b«  ehoacn, 
as  has  been  remarked  upon  other  ooea«lons. 
are  defined  and  fixed  In  ths  ConsUtutton. 
and   are  unalterable  by  the   Leglalatur*. 

Those,  Mr  President,  are  the  words 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  and  articulate  advocates  of  a 
.strong  central  government  In  the  e»rly 
history  of  our  country.  He  claimed  no 
more  for  the  Federal  Government  than 
the  authority  "to  interpose,  whenerer 
extraordinary  circumstances  might  ren- 
der that  interposition  necessary  to  Its 
safety"  and  even  that  interposition,  he 
emphasized,  was  "expressly  restricted  to 
the  regulation  of  the  times,  the  places, 
the  manner  of  elections." 

To  dispel  any  lingering  doubt  which 
miKht  exist  as  to  the  clear  intention  of 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  in  this 
regard,  let  us  look  at  the  words  of  var- 
ious delegates  to  the  Convention  In  ex- 
plaining this  phase  of  the  Constitution 
before  the  ratifying  conventions  of  their 
respective  States. 

Rufus  King  declared  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts convention  that: 

The  power  of  control  given  by  this  sec- 
tion extends  to  the  manner  of  elections,  not 

the  qualifications   of  electors. 

James  Wilson  asserted  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania convention  that: 

In  order  to  know  who  are  quallflsd  to  b« 
electors  of  the  House  of  Representativas.  w« 
are  to  Inquire  who  are  qualified  to  be  slflc- 
tors  of  the  legislature  of  each  Btats.  If  there 
be  no  legislature  In  the  States,  there  oan  be 
no  electors  of  them:  If  there  be  no  such  elee- 
tors.  there  Is  no  criterion  to  know  who  are 
qualified  to  elect  members  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives  By  this  short,  plain  deduc- 
tion, the  existence  of  State  legislatures  Is 
proved  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
General   Oovernment 

Wilson  Nicholas  told  the  Virginia  con- 
vention that: 

In  this  plan  there  U  a  fixed  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  quaUficatlons  of  electors,  and 
that  rule  the  most  Judicious  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  devised,  because  It  refers  to 
a  criterion  which  cannot  be  changed.  A 
qualification  that  gives  a  right  to  elect 
representatives  for  the  State  leflelaturee 
gives  also,  by  this  Constitution,  a  right  to 
choose  Representatives  for  the  Oeneral  Oov- 
ernment. 

John  Steele  maintained  before  the 
North  Carolina  convention  that: 

Every  man  who  has  a  right  to  vote  toi  a 
representative  to  our  leglalature  wUl  ever 
have  a  right  to  vote  for  a  Repreeentatlve  to 
the  Oeneral  Oovernment.  Does  It  not  ex- 
pressly provide  that  the  electors  In  eaoh 
State  shall  have  the  quallflcatlone  requisite 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  ot  tiae  State 
legislature?  Can  they,  without  a  most  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  Constitution,  alter  the 
quallflcaUons  of  the  electors?  TlM  power 
over  the  manner  of  elections  does  not  in- 
clude  that   of  sajrlng   who  shall  vote.     The 
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Constitution  expressly  says  that  the  quallfl- 
catlons  are  those  which  entitle  a  man  to  vote 
for  a  State  representative.  It  is,  then,  rtearty 
and  IndubltaMy  fixed  and  determined  who 
shall  be  the  electors:  and  the  power  over 
the  manner  only  enables  them  to  determine 
how  these  electors  shall  elect — whether  by 
ballot,  or  by  vote,  or  by  any  other  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  historical  fact  more  clearly  docu- 
mented than  that  the  original  States  of 
this  Ufiion  definitely  understood  that 
each  State  would  have  the  guaranteed 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  fix 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  its  legislature 
and  that  those  electors  would  be  the 
same  electors  who  name  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  First,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  upon  the  very  ex- 
cellent address  he  is  delivering.  To  any 
man  who  has  an  open  mind,  this  ad- 
dress would  oonduslyely  demonstrate 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  amended  by  statute. 
The  Senator  goes  not  only  into  the  law- 
ful method  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  back  to  the  history  of  those 
who  wrote  that  document  and  signed  it. 
and  their  explanation  of  it  to  their 
people  when  they  returned  home,  to  es- 
tablish that  fact. 

Of  course.  I  fear  that  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  do  not  have  an  open  mind 
Insofar  as  Issues  of  this  character  are 
concerned,  and  that  they  say.  "Well,  if 
it  is  a  little  Invasion  of  the  Constitution, 
it  is  all  rigrht  in  this  case." 

I  read  some  of  the  presentations  made 
before  the  subcommittee  presided  over 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  was  amazed  to  note  that 
witnesses  who  occupy  eminent  positions 
testified  that  unless  these  were  the  facts 
involved,  the  law  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Even  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
stated  that  such  a  law  was  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  see  that  all  people 
had  a  right  to  vote. 

I  have  never  seen  a  clearer  demonstra- 
tion of  the  argument  that  the  ends  Jus- 
tify the  means  than  is  being  made  in  the 
presentation  of  this  case.  I  can  but  ask 
the  question.  What  has  happened  to  all 
of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  were  so  outraged  when  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  said.  "Let  us  pass 
this  act  and  let  us  have  the  courts  de- 
termine its  constitutionality"? 

In  that  case  they  all  stood  up  and 
said.  "It  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
Senator,  under  his  oath  of  office,  to  de- 
termine the  constitutionality  of  an  act." 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  been  tan- 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  even  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  as- 
serts there  are  only  100  counties  that 
were  involved  in  any  alleged  acts  of  coer- 
cion or  refusal,  to  remedy  which  he  pre- 
sented this  proposed  legislation.  He  did 
not  point  out  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  had  not  utilised 
the  weapons  at  his  command,  weapons 
which  he  already  has.  when  he  came  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  1960  urging  passage 
of  a  bill,  which  was  of  doubtful  constl- 


tutianaUty.  to  say  the  least,  to  appoint 
as  many  registrars  in  those  counties  es 
the  Attorney  General  saw  fit.  and  that 
the  people  in  charge  of  the  registration 
had  not  had  any  right  to  be  heard.  So, 
at  the  utmost,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  compelled  to  bring  100  cases 
with  the  2,000  lawyers  he  has  under  his 
direct  supervision,  to  correct  the  com- 
I^aints  that  he  has,  without  asking  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  make  this 
invasion  of  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  there  must  be  at  least  100 
counties  in  this  country  in  which  there 
are  gangsters,  racketeers,  or  violators  of 
income  tax  laws  who  have  sought  refuge 
in  the  fifth  amendment  when  under 
prosecution.  I  ask  my  colleague  if  there 
would  be  any  difference  whatever,  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  if  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral were  to  come  to  the  Congress  and 
say.  "It  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
evidence  against  these  racketeers,  gang- 
sters, and  income  tax  evaders,  so  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide, when  such  persons  are  charged 
with  these  offenses,  that  they  cannot  re- 
fuse to  answer  any  question  which 
might  be  propounded  to  them  by  the 
prosecuting  otBcer."  Would  that  be 
any  more  violative  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
colleague,  who  is  an  eminent  lawyer, 
than  the  proposal  before  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  two  situations 
are  entirely  analogous.  I  am  sure  my 
colleague  is  aware  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's testimony  before  both  the  House 
aixl  the  Senate  committees.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  there  are  laws  on  this 
subject  which  he  could  enforce,  but  he 
maintained  that  such  a  course  would  be 
difficult  and  would  involve  some  work. 
The  Attorney  General  wants  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws,  making  the  courts  im- 
necessary.  which  he  can  enforce  within 
any  State. 

As  my  colleague  well  knows,  there  are 
many  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
vote — 6  criminal  and  9  civil,  making 
a  total  of  15  laws  guaranteeing  the  right 
to  vote. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
to  make  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  the  free,  tax-paid  lawyer 
for  any  aggrieved  citizen  and  to  author- 
ise the  voter  referee  process  by  which 
local  registrars  may  be  put  into  Federal 
receivership. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleague  that  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission,  even  after  ad- 
vertising for  complaints  and  sending 
agents  throughout  the  United  States 
seeking  complainants,  has  obtained  only 
390  sworn  complaints.  The  Justice  De- 
partment's CivU  Rights  Division  has 
made  only  25  cases  and  not  one  referee 
has  been  appointed  to  take  over  the 
duties  of  any  registrar  anywhere  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  whole  con- 
trived issue  is  purely  political  and  is  an 
effort  to  manipulate  bloc  votes  in  the 
large  cities. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  making  that  statement.     What  he 


says  exists  is  what  I  resent.  I  result  it 
now.  I  hare  always  resented  it.  I  shall 
always  resent  it. 

The  section  of  the  country  from 
whence  I  come,  who-e  the  people  are  the 
peers  of  those  of  any  other  section,  is 
singled  out  for  this  type  of  invidious 
comparison  and  pn^iMeed  legislation  for 
purely  poUtical  purposes.  The  question 
is  always  brought  forward  in  an  election 
year. 

I  have  been  around  Congress  now  for 
30  years,  and  I  know  that  in  an  election 
year  one  can  always  count  on  this  kind 
of  proposed  legislaticm.  because  thore 
are  many  people  whose  chief  claim  to 
the  holding  of  public  office  is  that  they 
go  back  to  their  States  and  tell  their 
constituents,  "Look  what  I  did  to  those 
infamous  southerners.  Look  what  I  said 
about  them.  I  pointed  out  all  their  evil 
ways.  I  denounced  them  cm  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  put 
them  under  the  lash  of  law." 

It  matters  not  how  many  laws  are 
passed  in  this  area.  If  this  proposal 
should  pass,  another  will  be  offered  in 
1964,  which  will  deal  with  the  same  sub- 
ject in  a  little  different  way. 

Our  mergetic  Attorney  Gmeral.  who 
shows  so  much  energy  in  prosecuting  all 
other  types  of  cases,  will  be  before  the 
Congress  to  say.  'There  are  14  counties 
now  in  which  we  have  found  something 
wrong,  and  in  these  14  ooimties  I  am 
having  difficulty.  I  have  only  some  2,000 
lawyers,  whom  the  taxpayers  are  sup- 
porting, paying  expenses  for  them  to 
ramble  back  and  toacih  across  the  coim- 
try.  and  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  only  a  small  staff  of  lawyov 
going  around.  The  money  for  advertis- 
ing to  get  the  complaints  in  has  beoi 
spent,  but  nevertheless  there  is  trouble. 
I  ^all  have  to  send  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  down  to  those  cocmtieB  to  bring 
in  complaints." 

llierefore.  the  Attorney  General  will 
cxjtne  before  the  Congress  and  adc  Con- 
gress to  pass  another  law. 

All  these  pe<^le,  the  election  year  ad- 
vocates, attack  with  a  sword  the  mote  in 
the  eye  of  the  South.  We  are  not  perfect, 
but  they  disregard  the  beam  of  worse 
offenses  in  their  own  States.  They  will 
stand  up  to  support  the  proposed  I^^la- 
tion.  Then  each  will  go  back  home  again 
and  say,  "You  must  reelect  me.  See, 
there  is  this  balance-of -power  vote,  of  16 
percent,  and  I  should  get  every  vote  of  it, 
because  I  dmounced  the  white  South 
more  vigt»x>usly  than  did  any  of  my  col- 
leagues in  either  body."  And  in  most 
cases  such  a  candidate  will  get  the  votes, 
and  he  will  come  back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  "Hie  Senator  has 
characterized  the  situation  accwately. 
These  people  bring  up  these  bills  for 
political  profit.  Evidently  some  of  them 
have  profited  politically  Just  by  intro- 
ducing the  bUls.  And  I  think  they  will 
ccmtinue  to  bring  them  before  Congress 
so  long  as  they  do  profit  politically  by 
doing  so. 

I  know  my  ctrfleague,  who  is  an  able 
historian,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing Reconstruction,  many  Uhion  soldiers 
assigned  to  occupy  ttie  South  became 
disgusted  at  the  spectacle  and,  when 
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they  went  home,  ran  for  offlce  and  de- 
feated some  of  the  ofHcials  who  had 
treated  the  South  so  badly.  South-bait- 
ing thus  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  ven- 
ture and  I  think  the  same  thing  will  oc- 
cur again  one  of  these  days. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  it  could  be 
that  way.  My  colleague,  eminently  wise 
in  matters  of  history,  knows  that  after 
12  years  of  occupation — one  of  the  long- 
est military  occupations  in  all  history. 
Incidentally— when  the  Union  soldiers 
who  occupied  the  South  learned  that  all 
of  the  people  there  were  not  demons,  nor 
beasts,  nor  witches,  nor  even  inherently 
evil,  and  they  were  so  full  of  resentment 
at  all  the  laws  aimed  at  the  South  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Stevens  that  upon 
returning  home  they  helped  to  defeat  a 
great  many  people  who  they  thought 
had  misrepresented  the  situation. 

Unfortunately,  we  face  a  different  sit- 
uation today.  For  political  purposes  and 
In  sacrilegious  use  of  the  name  of  civil 
rlghta,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  being  whittled  away.  That  is 
being  done  in  the  courts.  It  is  being 
done  In  the  executive  departments, 
through  the  issuance  of  orders  which, 
under  the  original  concept  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  Chief  Executive  has  no  au- 
thority to  Issue.  It  Is  being  done  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Whenever  the  day  comes  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
whittled  away  completely  with  respect 
to  one  right,  we  may  be  sure  the  same 
process  will  be  followed  with  respect  to 
other  rights,  and  that  there  will  be  other 
whipping  boys  in  other  days,  when  there 
has  been  completely  exhausted  the  last 
law  which  can  possibly  be  conceived 
against  the  South. 

Unless  it  is  made  a  crime  per  se  for  a 
southern  white  man  to  exist,  one  day  all 
the  laws  which  can  possibly  be  brought 
forth  will  be  exhausted.  Then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  move  into  some  other  area. 

The  fact  that  the  Constitution  is  be- 
ing held  in  such  contempt,  or  at  least  is 
being  treated  with  such  callous  dis- 
regard, causes  me  to  fear  for  the  future 
of  constitutional  government  in  this 
country  and  to  be  more  frightened  than 
I  have  ever  been  before  by  the  prospect 
of  a  centralized  Crovemment  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  which  will  control  every  facet 
of  life  in  this  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  for  his  contribution.  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  is  familiar  with  the 
famous  letter  of  Lord  Macaulay,  one  of 
the  greatest  English-speaking  histori- 
ans. He  pointed  out  the  danger  which 
my  colleague  has  mentioned.  He  stated 
that  our  country  would  never  be  de- 
stroyed from  without,  as  was  ancient 
Rome,  but  that  it  would  be  sacked  and 
pUlaged  from  within.  He  maintained 
that  our  form  of  government  would  be 
destroyed  by  political  leaders  knuckling 
under  to  the  demands  of  organlied  pres- 
sure f  roups  In  the  latter  half  of  the  20th 
centxuT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  was  very  prophetic, 
because  we  can  now  see  some  of  the  pres- 
sure groups  that  are  more  destructive  of 
the  Constitution  than  the  Huns  and  Van- 
dals were  of  the  buildings  of  Rome  when 
they  pillaged  Rome. 


I  fear  for  the  future  of  our  country. 
As  I  recall,  Lord  Macaulay  said  in  that 
same  letter  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  all  sail  and  no  anchor. 
After  I  became  a  Senator,  I  said,  'The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  anchor 
of  the  Constitution."  But  we  see  that 
large  groups  in  our  country  and  many 
Members  of  this  body  are  determined  to 
cut  the  rope  that  ties  stable  government 
to  the  anchor  of  the  Senate  When  that 
is  done,  and  the  voices  of  Senators  csin 
be  muted  and  silenced  on  this  floor  when 
they  attempt  to  point  to  such  invasions 
of  the  Constitution  a.s  are  contemplated 
by  the  proposed  legislation,  we  shall  in- 
deed have  come  to  the  evil  day  that  was 
prophesied  by  Lord  Macaulay 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  I 
share  ray  colleagues  conclusion. 

While  it  is  true  that  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  has  final  authority  over  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections,  no  exercise  in  semantics  can 
get  around  the  fact  that  the  determina- 
tion of  voter  qualifications  is  inherent  in 
the  registration  process  and  registration 
consequently  is  an  exclusive  State  func- 
tion 

That  this  also  was  the  understanding 
of  succeeding  Congresses  throughout  the 
years  of  our  existence  as  a  Nation  is  evi- 
denced by  the  facts  that  the  17lh  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senators  brought  forward  the  Identical 
language  of  paragraph  1.  section  2.  arti- 
cle I  and  that  the  two  limitations  since 
placed  upon  this  guarantee  were  accom- 
plished by  constitutional  amendments — 
the  15th  and  19th 

Even  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States— in  its  preoccupation  with 
sociological  and  psychological  notions 
about  judicial  legislation — has  not  been 
able  to  get  around  this  solid  constitu- 
tional barrier  to  congressional  interfer- 
ence with  the  control  of  the  States  over 
the  right  to  vote.  In  the  case  of  Lassi- 
ter  v.  Northamvton  County  Board  of 
Elections  (360  US.  45  i ,  decided  on  June 
8.  1959.  the  Warren  Court  specifically 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  literacy 
tests  for  voting. 

In  that  case  the  Court,  through  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  declared: 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  may  consUtently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  ameadmenta  apply  a  literacy  test  to  all 
voters  Irrespective  of  race  or  color  The 
Court  In  Gutnn  v  United  States,  rupra.  366. 
disposed  of  the  question  in  a  few  words,  "No 
time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  literacy  teat  consldervd  aione 
since  as  we  have  seen  its  estabiuhment  was 
but  the  exercise  by  the  Sute  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  In  It  not  subject  to  our  super- 
vision, and  Indeed,  Its  validity  Is  admitted  " 

The  Stat«a  have  long  be«n  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  sutTrag*  may  b« 
•xerv:laed.  Pop*  v  WUHamt,  183  US  921.  eS9; 
JV(Uon  V  MUJOwrl.  179  US  938.  SSft.  ateent 
of  courae  the  dUcrimination  which  the  Con* 
■Utution  oondemns.  ArUcle  I.  ••oUoa  a  of 
the  Constitution  In  Its  provision  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Membert  of  the  House  of  ReprvMnta* 
tlvee  and  the  ITth  amendment  In  its  provi- 
sion for  the  flection  of  aenatort  provide  that 
ofBclala  will  be  chosen  "by  the  people."  Bach 
provision  goM  or  to  state  that  "The  electors 
In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures  "     So  while 


the  right  of  .suffrage  Is  established  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  (gi  ParU  Tmr- 
borough.  110  US  661.  663-6M;  Smith,  v. 
Allwnght.  321  US  649.  661  663)  It  U  sub- 
ject to  the  Imposition  of  State  standards 
which  are  not  discriminatory  and  which  do 
not  contravene  any  restriction  that  Congreas, 
acting  pursuant  to  lis  constitutional  powers. 
has  imposed  See  Unitrd  States  v.  Clcutic, 
313  US  2M.  315.  While  section  3  of  the 
14th  amendment,  which  provides  for  appor- 
tionment of  Representatives  among  the 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
e.ich  State  (except  Indians  not  taxed), 
.sjjeaks  of  the  right  to  vote."  the  right  pro- 
tected refers  to  the  right  to  vote  as  estab- 
U.shed  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
Stue  •  McPnerson  v  Blacker.  146  U.S.  1. 
39 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  sute  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters  But  there  Is  wide  scope  for 
exercise  of  lu  Jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
q  ilrements.  age.  previous  criminal  reoord 
(Oii5  v  Beaaon.  133  US  338.  346-347)  are 
obvious  examples  Indicating  factors  which  a 
State  may  take  Into  conslderstlon  In  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  voters.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote 
Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and 
Uliteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  eolor, 
and  sex.  as  reports  around  the  world  show. 
Literacy  and  intelligence  are  obvloualy  not 
synonymous  Illiterate  people  may  be  in- 
telligent voters  Yet  In  our  society  where 
newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  and  other 
printed  matter  canvass  and  debate  campaign 
Issues,  a  SUte  ml  ht  conclude  that  only 
those  who  are  literate  should  exercise  tht 
franchise  (Cf  Franklin  »  Harptr.  306  Oa. 
779.  appeal  dismissed,  330  US  Me.)  It  was 
said  last  century  In  Massachusetts  that  a 
literacy  test  was  designed  to  insiue  an  "Inde- 
pendent and  Intelligent"  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  Stone  v  Smith.  IM  Maae.  416- 
414  North  Carolina  agrees.  We  do  not  sit  In 
Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  that  policy.  We 
cannot  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  an  aUow- 
able  one  measured  by  oonatitutlonal 
standards 

Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  iU  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dis- 
crimination which  the  1 5th  amendment  waa 
designed  to  uproot  No  such  inflluenoe  la 
charged  here  On  the  other  hand,  a  Utaraey 
test  may  be  unconstitutional  on  ita  faee.  In 
Davis  V  Schnell  (81  F.  Supp  873.  afllrmed  888 
US  933 1  the  test  was  the  citizen's  ability  to 
"understand  and  explain"  an  article  of  the 
Federal  ConsUtutlon  The  legUlattve  setting 
of  that  provision  and  the  great  discretion  it 
vested  In  the  registrar  made  clear  that  a  lit- 
eracy requirement  was  HMrely  a  devioe  to 
make  racial  discrimination  easy.  We  cannot 
make  the  same  Inference  here.  The  preaent 
requirement,  applicable  to  members  of  all 
races.  Is  that  the  prospective  voter  "be  able 
to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  consti- 
tution of  North  Carolina  In  the  Bngliah  lan- 
guage." That  seems  to  us  to  be  one  fair  way 
of  determining  whether  a  pereon  la  literate, 
not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay  aprtnge*  for 
the  cltlaen.  Certainly  we  cannot  oontfeaui  it 
on  lu  face  as  a  device  unrelated  to  the  deelre 
of  North  Carolina  to  raiae  the  atandarda  for 
people  of  all  races  who  caat  the  ballot, 
AfBrmed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  Pr«8ldent,  wlU  th8 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOB.  I  yield  to  Um  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  la  the  eh&lmMUi  of  the 
subcommittee  to  which  wm  roftrrod  ttM 
bill  which  waa  the  baaU  for  th«  pondlnf 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  Mk  th8 
able  and  distinguished  junior  Senator 
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from  Oeorgia  a  question.  In  light  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  only  3  years  ago. 
from  which  the  Senator  has  been  read- 
ing, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  any  ex- 
planation as  to  how  any  person  who  is 
informed  on  constitutional  questions 
could  possibly  anticipate  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  would 
adjudge  fhls  bill,  if  enacted,  valid,  unless 
such  person  had  lost  the  last  vestige  of 
confidence  in  both  the  intellectual  in- 
tegrity and  the  judicial  stability  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  they  applied  the 
standard  that  Associate  Justice  Douglas 
and  all  of  his  colleagues  applied  in  the 
Lassiter  case,  they  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  declare  it  unconstitutional.  It  is 
utterly  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  seek  to  go  beyond  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  amending 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  further  question.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  that  two  of  the  chief  advo- 
cates of  the  present  proposal,  namely, 
Dean  Oriswold,  of  Harvr.rd  Law  iSchool, 
and  the  present  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  both  admitted  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Suboommlttee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  that  although  the  pro- 
vision allowing  the  States  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  for  voters  in  congres- 
sional elections  had  been  in  the  Con- 
stitution from  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
this  Republic  down  to  the  present  date, 
they  did  not  Juiow  and  had  never  heard 
of  a  single  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  even  intimating  that 
the  Congress  had  any  power  to  prescribe 
qualifications? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  find  it  impossible 
to  understand  how  some  of  those  who 
testified  before  the  Senator's  subcommit- 
tee could  have  reached  the  conclusions 
they  stated. 

One  of  the  most  startling  statements 
was  made  by  Dean  Griswold  when  he 
contended  that  an  unconstitutional  pro- 
posal could  be  made  constitutional  by 
the  addition  of  some  preliminary  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  statement  of 
Dean  Griswold,  to  which  the  Senator  has 
just  referred,  tantamount  to  the  asser- 
tion that  Congress  can  increase  its  pow- 
ers to  legislate  under  the  Constitution 
and  decrease  the  powers  of  States  to  leg- 
islate under  the  Constitution  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  uttering  a  factual 
lie  in  the  preamble  to  a  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADOL.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct  What  he  said,  in  fact,  was 
that  Congreas  could  repeal  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  if  it  prefaced 
its  repeal  with  the  right  sort  of  language. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
win  believe  me  when  I  say  thai,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  controversy  that  has  be«n  pro- 
voked by  this  legislative  proposal,  I  liave 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the 
failure  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
to  vote.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  In  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  persoiM  of  all  races  who 
are  apathetic  toward  governmental  mat- 
ters and  who  do  not  manifest  the  slight- 
est interest  in  attempting  to  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage? 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  so  aware.  It  is 
a  source  of  sadness  that  qualified  citizens 
either  do  not  register,  or,  having  reg- 
istered, do  not  exercise  their  right  of 
franchise. 

I  fear  we  in  this  country  so  take  our 
liberty  for  granted  that  we  will  not  rec- 
ognize the  erosion  of  it  before  it  is  lost 
forever. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  and  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  he  has  observed  that  the  two 
able  and  distinguished  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York  are  downright  kind 
at  all  times  in  their  effort  to  bring  about 
a  rather  full  exercise  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  Southern  States. 

BIT.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  so  observed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  next  portion  of 
my  speech  deals  with  the  recent  Federal 
court  decision  relating  to  the  voters 
within  that  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  reform,  like  charity,  might 
well  begin  at  home? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Indeed  I  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  two  able  and  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York  might  interest 
themselves  in  ascertaining  why  33  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  of  New  York  of  vot- 
ing age  did  not  bother  to  participate  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1960? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Perhaps  the  distin- 
guished Senators  believe  that  more  votes 
can  be  harvested  by  attempting  to  rem- 
edy matters  in  areas  farther  away  from 
home. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Our  good  friend,  the 
present  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  is  numbered  among  the  most  ar- 
dent advocates  of  this  bill.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  tell  me  any  rea- 
son other  than  apathy  why  it  happens 
that,  although  in  the  election  In  1960  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  was 
a  resident  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice  President 
was  a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  ap- 
proximately 24  percent  of  all  the  persons 
of  voting  age  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts did  not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  cast  their  ballots? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  at  a  complete 
loss  to  tell  the  Senator  the  reason  for 
that.  The  Attorney  General  might  well 
profit  by  looking  Into  that  matter  in- 
stead of  trying  to  seek  to  repeal  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Another  very  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  bill  is  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kochil]  ,  who  Is  the  Republican  whip  in 
the  Senate.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgia  explain  why  It  happens  that  In 
the  great  State  of  California  33  percent 
of  the  people  of  voting  age  failed  to  go  to 
the  polls  to  vote  In  the  presidential  elec- 
Uon  of  1960? 

KCr.  TALMADGE.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator,  but  It  Is  a  matter  which  should 
concern  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  If  he  agrees  with 
me  in  the  observation  that  It  Is  certainly 
true  that  24  percent  of  the  people  of  vot- 


ing age  in  Massachusetts.  33  percent  of 
the  people  of  voting  age  in  New  York 
State,  and  33  percent  of  the  people  of 
voting  age  in  California,  who  did  not  go 
to  the  polls  to  vote  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1960,  were  not  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  any  discriminatory  practices 
inflicted  upon  them  by  any  southerners 
in  charge  of  the  eleeticm  machinery  in 
those  three  great  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No;  their  failure  to 
exercise  their  right  of  franchise  is  a  mat- 
ter for  which  they  alone  are  responsible 
and  that  is  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  believes  it  should  be. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
trom.  Georgia  for  srieldlng  to  me,  and  I 
commend  him  on  his  fine  exposition  of 
the  constitutional  principles  which  are 
involved  in  the  proposal.  He  is  making 
as  able  a  presentation  as  csm  possibly 
be  made. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  for  hi^  generous 
comment.  I  congratulate  him  on  the 
outstanding  work  he  has  done  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  is  a  profound  lawyer  and  has  served 
ably  as  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Georgia,  for  the  splendid  address  he  has 
made  here  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful,  in- 
deed, for  the  generosity  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  can  answer  a  question  or  two 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  purpose  that  could  be  ac- 
complished by  passing  the  bill  under 
consideration  which  could  not  be  ac- 
complished under  present  law.  so  far  as 
protecting  the  right  of  persons  to  vote  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  None  whatsoever. 
I  had  stated,  before  the  Senator  came  to 
the  floor,  that  there  are  many  statutes 
on  the  books  at  the  present  time  which 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote.  The  United 
States  Code  contains  nine  civil  statutes 
and  six  criminal  statutes  which  so 
provide. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  since  I  have  be- 
come a  Member  of  this  body.  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  making  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  the 
tax-paid  lawyer  for  private  litigants  in 
this  area  of  the  law.  It  has  passed  legis- 
lation authorising  the  Federal  Judiciary 
without  benefit  of  trial  by  Jury  to  take 
over  the  duties  and  retponslbUltlee  of 
local  registrars  and  appoint  Federal  ref- 
erees to  roister  such  pertons  as  they 
see  fit. 

The  proposal  now  before  the  Senate  Is 
absolutely  without  any  foundation  In 
precedent.  It  Is  a  poUUoal  sham,  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  attracting  votes 
and  is  so  regarded  by  pertons  who  know 
anjrthlng  about  It 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  desired  to  have 
that  point  emphaslaed,  because  many 
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persons  fed  that  If  Congress  were  to 
ptmif  this  proposal,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  who  are  not  now  voting 
would  be  enfranchised  and  could  vote. 
That  is  utterly  Incorrect.  Any  citizen  of 
South  Carolina  who  has  the  necessary 
quaJiflcations  who  wishes  to  vote  now 
may  do  so.  regardless  of  his  race,  creed, 
color,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  Is  true  also 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  that  Is 
the  case  throiighout  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Nation.  To  pass  the  bill  under 
consideration  would  add  nothing  to  the 
present  law.  Adequate  criminal  and 
civil  statutes  are  now  on  the  books  to 
guarantee  and  protect  the  right  to  vote. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  enforcing  some 
of  the  statutes  already  on  the  books,  if 
a  person  has  been  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote.  If  Congress  were  to  pass  this 
bill,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  enforce 
Its  provisions  if  anyone  claimed  he  was 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote.  So  why 
the  demand  and  hullabaloo  for  such  a 
piece  of  legislation? 

Is  not  the  measure,  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  a  political  bill,  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  certain  groups 
In  this  country  who  enjoy  being  catered 
to  and  who  like  to  be  told  they  are  not 
receiving  equal  rights? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  shall  deal  with  that 
point  in  some  detail  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Simply  because 
southern  Senators  are  opposing  the  bill. 
has  not  the  impression  gone  out  that 
the  bill  is  calculated  to  hurt  the  South. 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are 
opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  course,  the  bill 
actually  hurts  the  Constitution.  I  hope 
there  will  be  more  Senators  than  those 
from  the  South,  who  take  seriously  their 
oaths  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
of  the  19  States  which  have  literacy 
tests  or  requirements  for  voting,  only  6 
are  in  the  South;  that  13  of  those  States 
are  outside  the  South;  and  that  al- 
though the  bill  may  l>e  said  to  be  aimed 
directly  at  the  South,  actually,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  it  would  apply  to 
many  States  outside  the  South  as  welP 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  apply  to 
all  50  States.  I  shall  deal  with  that 
point  also  in  some  detail  later  in  my  re- 
marks. I  believe  19  States  have  literacy 
qualifications  for  voting.  The  great 
majority  of  those  States  are  outside  the 
South. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
artice  I.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  specifically  provides 
that  the  votin?  qualifications  shall  be 
left  to  each  State?  Is  not  that  a.s 
clear  as  words  can  be  put  in  the  English 
languase? 

Mr  TALMADGE.     It  i.s. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  not  those 
words  mean  what  they  say  and  say  what 
they  mean'' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     They  do  indeed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  voting  quali- 
fications are  left  to  the  States,  how  can 
a  statute  passed  by  Congress  alter  the 
Constitution,  when  there  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  the  Constitution  can  be 


amended,  which  are  set  forth  In  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Would  not  such  a 
bill  as  the  one  now  under  consideration, 
if  passed,  be  clearly  unconstitutional? 
And  is  it  not  further  true  that  literacy 
tests  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  several  decisions?  I  believe  the 
Lassiter  case,  handed  down  a  little  over 
2  years  ago.  Is  one  of  the  latest  decisions 
on  the  point.  It  specifically  upholds  the 
constitutionality  of  literacy  tests. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  In  my  Judgment, 
such  a  bill  as  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing would  be  clearly  unconstitutional, 
and  every  decision  that  has  ever  been 
handed  down  by  the  Federal  courts  has 
so  held. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  New- 
berry decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
uphold  the  same  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     It  does. 

Mr.  THURMOrro.  Does  It  not  hold 
that  the  voting  qualifications  are  left  to 
the  States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion means  what  it  says,  and  if  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  mean  what 
they  say,  how  can  anyone  who  is  a 
lawyer  or  who  studies  the  Constitution 
or  the  numerous  decisions  vote  for  such 
a  bill,  when  it  is  clear  that  a  statute 
cannot  amend  or  abridge  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  understand 
how  any  Senator  could  support  such 
legislation  in  the  light  of  his  sworn  duty 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  being  alleged 
that  under  the  15th  amendment,  many 
persons  are  being  deprived  of  their 
rights,  and  that  therefore  this  proposal 
is  necessary.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  17th 
amendment,  which  was.  of  course, 
adopted  after  the  15th  amendment,  re- 
states the  identical  wording  and  verbiage 
of  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  that  qualifications 
of  voters  are  reserved  to  the  States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  point  out,  further,  in 
specific  response  to  his  inquiry  about  the 
15th  amendment,  that  m  the  case  of 
Pope  V.  Williams.  193  VS..  page  621,  the 
Supreme  Court  used  the  following  lan- 
guage, which  is  a  clear  declaration  con- 
cernins;  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
15th  amendment: 

Since  the  15th  amendment  the  whole  con- 
trol over  suffrage  and  the  power  to  regulate 
Its  exercise  U  still  left  with  and  retained 
by  the  several  States,  with  the  single  re- 
striction that  they  must  not  deny  or  abridge 
It  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude 

That  is  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  in  construing  the  meaning 
of  the  15th  amendment.  Certainly  no 
power  is  granted  by  the  15th  amendment 
for  such  legislation  as  is  here  proposed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  State  has  imposed  some  restriction 
on  the  right  to  vote 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Indeed  it  has. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Whether  the  re- 
striction be  a  matter  of  age,  as,  for  in- 


sUnce.  In  the  home  SUte  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  where  I 
believe  a  person  may  vote  at  the  ac«  of 

18? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  alflo  in  Ken- 
tucky; and  at  the  age  of  19  in  Alaaka. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  most  of  the 
States— I  believe  in  about  47  of  them — 
a  person  must  be  21  years  of  age  in 
order  to  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Is  not  age  a  voting 
qualification? 

Mr   TALMADGE.     Certainly  It  Ifl. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  not  aome 
States  have  qualifications  which  prohibit 
insane  persons  from  voting?  Do  not 
some  States  prohibit  absentee  voting? 
Do  not  some  States  prohibit  persons  who 
have  been  dishonorably  discharged  from 
the  armed  services  from  voting? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  not  some 
States  prohibit  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  from  voting,  as 
dc^es  my  State  of  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  TALMADGE  The  Senator  is 
correct.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to 
legislate  In  this  area,  it  has  the  power 
to  legislate  In  every  area  that  the  Senator 
has  outlined:  that  Is.  the  quallfleatlons 
with  reference  to  age,  with  reference  to 
whether  a  person  has  committed  crimes. 
whether  he  has  betn  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  services;  and 
all  the  various  areas  in  which  the  several 
States  have  imposed  qualifications  for 
electors. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  not  some 
States  prohibit  paupers  from  voting? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Do  not  Other 
States  require  the  ownership  of  property 
before  a  p>erson  may  vote  in  certain 
types  of  elections?  In  other  words,  are 
not  all  these  matters  which  fall  within 
the  category  of  qualifications  for  voting? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  are  now  re- 
served to  the  States.  The  States  are 
exercising  their  right  to  determine  the 
qualifications  for  voting.  If  Congress 
attempts  to  pass  a  statute  relating  to 
only  one  phase,  namely,  literacy  tests, 
would  not  that  then  be  a  precedent  for 
opening  the  door  to  enacting  provisions 
which  could  change  the  vuting  laws  in 
all  other  respects  in  the  different  States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  entirely  correct.  If 
Congress  can  legislate  In  the  field  of 
literacy  tests,  it  can  likewise  legislate  in 
every  area  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina has  mentioned. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  know  of  any  decision  by 
any  court,  anywhere,  in  which  it  has 
been  held  that  the  matter  of  voting  quali- 
fications does  not  reside  in  the  States? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  My  associates  and 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  one  authority, 
either  State  or  Federal,  holding  that  any 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
authority  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  Is  no  de- 
cision to  be  found  anywhere  which  holds 
that  the  States  do  not  have  the  power 
to  fix  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  the  States  have  this  power, 
and  all  the  court  decisions  uphold  this 
power  of  the  States ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  about  it. 

So  I  return  to  the  point  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  a  political  one.  not 
to  help  people  to  vote. 

There  already  are  on  the  lawbooks 
adequate  protections  of  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  vote;  and 
if  the  people  want  that  help,  they  cer- 
tainly can  get  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  debate. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  brought  out  many  important 
facts  which  I  wish  all  our  colleagues 
could  hear,  and  which  I  wish  all  of 
them  would  also  heed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion :  If  the  Senate  were  to  pass  this  piece 
of  legislation,  and  If  it  were  to  become 
law,  would  not  It  likewise  be  possible  for 
Congress  to  enact  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  provide  that  every  inmate 
of  every  penitentiary  in  the  land  should 
be  allowed  to  vote? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Certainly;  and  such 
a  law  would  be  Just  as  reasonable  as  the 
one  here  proposed.  Congress  has  no  au- 
thority to  set  the  standards  for  voting 
in  any  of  the  States. 

So.  if  Congress  decided  that  it  could  do 
the  one.  it  could  Just  as  easily  decide  that 
It  could  do  the  other,  and  thus  extend 
the  right  to  vote  to  all  criminals. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  And.  similarly.  Con- 
gress then  could  provide  by  law,  could  It 
not,  that  all  inmates  of  liisane  asylums 
could  vote? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes;  that  would  be 
Just  as  sensible  as  a  national  law  pro- 
viding that  all  criminals  could  vote. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
States  which,  unfortunately,  have  larger 
penitentiary  populations  and  more  in- 
sane persons  than  those  in  our  States 
would  not  wish  that  to  be  done. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Well.  I  am  sure 
that  some  who  are  seeking  to  gain  politi- 
cal advantage  would  not  hesitate  to  any 
such  proposal  which  they  felt  would 
benefit  them  at  the  polls. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
late  as  last  October  a  special  three- judge 
Federal  court  upheld  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  New  York  State  law  requiring 
voters  to  be  literate  in  the  English  lan- 
guage despite  the  fact  that  its  operation 
disfranchises  several  hundred  thousand 


Spanish -speaking  Puerto  Rican  citizens. 
In  Its  decision  the  court  asked: 

What  l8  more  proper  than  that  the  voter 
be  Uterate  in  the  language  used  to  conduct 
the  business  of  government  in  this  State? 

It  then  proceeded  to  declare: 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  voter 
not  only  to  be  conversant  with  the  Issues 
presented  for  determination  in  choosing  be- 
tween candidates  for  election,  but  also  to 
understand  the  language  used  In  connection 
with  the  voting. 

For  example,  there  are  printed  In  English 
on  the  ballot  synopses  of  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments,  titles  of  the  offices  to 
be  filled  and  directives  as  to  the  use  of  the 
paper  ballot  or  the  voting  machine. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  In  its 
issue  of  October  26,  1961,  featured  an 
editorial  heralding  the  decision.  En- 
titled "A  Pair  Requirement  for  Voters," 
It  goes  so  pointedly  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue  under  debate  that  I  wish  to  read 
it  to  the  Senate: 

In  upholding  New  York  State's  require- 
ment that  literacy  tests  for  voting  be  taken 
in  English,  a  three-Judge  Federal  court 
showed  good  sense. 

Proof  of  literacy  Is  certainly  a  fair  re- 
quirement for  voting.  The  electorate  is  Ul- 
Informed  enough  as  It  Is,  without  opening 
the  polls  Indiscriminately  to  those  who  can't 
even  read  and  write.  And  If  the  point  of  a 
literacy  test  Is  to  establish  some  minimum 
standard  of  competence  to  pass  on  com- 
munity affairs,  there  Is  nothing  arbitrary  or 
capricious  In  requiring  literacy  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  community. 

The  case  before  the  court  was  brought  by 
Jose  Camacho,  a  Puerto  Rlcan-born  Bronx 
grocer  who  argued  that  be  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  test  In  Spanish.  It  had 
a  good  deal  of  potential  significance  for  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  conununity  here.  Unlike  other 
foreign  language  groups,  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
come  to  New  York  as  citizens;  only  residence 
and  language  requirements  bar  most  from 
voting  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

The  English-language  specification  does 
disfranchise  many  Puerto  Rlcans  who  are 
fully  literate  In  Spanish.  Estimates  of  the 
number  affected  range  to  200,000.  In  Its 
1969  report,  the  ClvU  Rights  Ckunmlsslon 
declared  that  "Puerto  Rlcan-Amerlcans  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote,  and  •  •  • 
these  denials  exist  In  substantial  numbers 
In  the  State  of  New  York." 

These  200,000,  however,  are  perfectly  free 
to  vote  as  soon  as  they  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards that  apply  to  everyone  else.  New 
York's  Is  not  a  systematic  disfranchisement 
of  Puerto  Rlcans  as  such.  They  have  an 
Important  role  to  play  in  the  futvire  political 
life  of  city  and  State.  Their  participation 
Is  welcome.  But  only  on  terms  of  equaUty — 
not  by  a  special  dispensation  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  perpetuating,  and  institu- 
tionalizing, a  Eeparatlon  by  language  within 
the  city. 

A  standard — any  standard — Is  inherently 
discriminatory.  But  languages  can  be 
learned;  there  Is  ample  opportunity,  In  New 
York,  to  learn  English.  And,  as  the  court 
asked  rhetorically  In  its  ruling,  "What  Is 
more  proper  than  that  the  voter  be  Uterate 
In  the  language  used  to  conduct  the  b\islness 
of  government  In  his  State?" 

Mr.  President,  it  hardly  can  be  con- 
tended that  the  literacy  requirements  of 
any  State  are  more  far  resuihing  in  their 
effect  upon  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
than  are  those  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
And  the  Federal  Judiciary  has  held  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  they  square  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


The  point  was  effectively  summarized 
in  a  recent  column  by  Editor  Vermont 
Royster,  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in 
these  words: 

Up  to  now  aU  changes  In  the  States'  power 
over  the  voting  franchise  have  been  made 
by  amending  the  Constitution  itself  in  the 
regular  fashion.  The  Supreme  Ck>\irt  has 
upheld  the  right  of  States  to  have  varying 
rules  within  this  framework  (Including  the 
requirement  of  literacy  tests)  so  long  as  the 
r\iles  apply  aUkc  to  all  applicants  for  the 
voting  privilege. 

The  same  publication,  in  an  editorial 
of  last  January  30,  put  the  issue  in  its 
proper  perspective  thusly: 

There  is  more  at  stake  in  the  argument 
than  the  sheer  demagoguery  at  wooing  mass 
voting  blocs.  What  is  being  assaulted  Lb 
the  whole  concept  that  responsible  democ- 
racy rests  upon  responsible  voters;  the  child, 
the  moron,  the  Illiterate,  the  Ignorant,  the 
man  who  contributes  nothing  to  the  com- 
monweal, the  voice  of  each  of  these  should 
be  coimted  equally  with  the  voice  of  the  lit- 
erate, the  educated,  the  intelligent  and  the 
Informed. 

Society,  In  this  view,  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  protect  Itself  with  even  the  most 
rudimentary  rules  to  make  voting  a  privilege 
of  those  who  have  at  least  an  elemental  un- 
derstanding of,  and  make  some  contribution 
to,  the  society  In  which  they  are  privileged 
to  Uve. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  de- 
fended the  need  for  and  constitutionality 
of  literacy  tests  for  voters  as  follows: 

Literacy  tests  are  required  not  only  by 
most  Southern  States  but  also  by  Massachu- 
setts, Washington,  California,  Connecticut, 
Alaska,  and  eight  other  States  far  awayL  from 
Dixie.  If  the  people  of  Massachvisetts  believe 
that  literacy  Is  a  reasonable  qualification  for 
voting,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  deny  their  right  to  insist 
on  It.  Some  State  voting  laws,  notably  those 
concerning  residence  requirements,  are  cer- 
tainly a  hodgepodge  and  should  be  straight- 
ened out.  But  the  literacy  requirement  can- 
not be  considered  unreasonable — ^unless  It  Is 
assumed  that  reading  is  a  lost  skill  unneces- 
sary for  the  InteUlgent  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  issue  in 
which  the  finger  can  be  pointed  solely 
at  Southern  States.  Every  State  hf»s  re- 
strictions of  some  kind  on  the  right  to 
vote.  Age  requirements  vary  from  18  in 
Georgia  and  Kentucky  to  21  in  47  States. 
Residence  requirements  range  from  6 
months  to  2  years. 

Eight  States  do  not  permit  absentee 
voting.  Forty-one  States  forbid  insane 
persons  to  vote.  Nine  States  disfran- 
chise paupers.  Two  States  do  not  permit 
persons  dishonorably  discharged  from 
the  Armed  Forces  to  vote.  Forty-one 
States  deny  the  ballot  to  criminals. 
Seven  States  require  loyalty  oaths.  Five 
States  levy  poll  taxes,  and  five  also  re- 
quire property  ownership  to  vote  in  spe- 
cial tax  or  bond  elections. 

And  19  States — Including  only  6  in  the 
south — specify  that  voters  must  pass  Ut- 
eracy  tests.  They  are  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Louisiana.  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Csu'olina,  Oklahoma.  Ore- 
gon, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

All  of  which  brings  us.  Mr.  President. 
to  the  point  of  why  this  issue  is  being 
raised  at  all.    That  is  a  question  which 
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can  best  be  answered  by  quoting  from 
the  recent  article  by  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Political  Correspondent  Earl 
Mazo.  entitled.  "The  Greedy  Grab  for 
the  Negro  Vote."     Rewrote: 

In  th«  political  fraternity,  "civil  rtghta" 
la  essentially  the  Negro  vote,  the  mort 
cruclai  bloc  Ln  the  land 


But  let  ther«  be  no  change  by  usurpaUon; 
for  though  this.  In  one  Instance,  may  be 
the  InsUrument  or  good,  it  U  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governmenU  are 
destroyed. 

Mr.    HILL.     Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      <Mr, 


senator  kennedy  could  not  have  become     SMITH   of  Massachusetts   in    the  chair). 


President  without  it.  HU  overwhelming 
majorities  In  Negro  districts  of  seven  States 
greatly  exceeded  the  slim  pluralities  by 
which  he  carried  those  States,  picking  up 
140  electoral  votes,  without  which  he  would 
have  been  badly  beaten.  •    •    • 

In  close  presidential  or  sUtewlde  con- 
testa,  the  Negro  bloc  is  essential  for  victory 
In  more  than  a  dozen  States. 

Except  In  landslides.  Negroes  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Pennsylvania.  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Missouri.  Their  vote  may 
well  be  crucial  in  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  California,  and  Maryland.  And  It  has 
become  a  potent  force  in  States  like  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee.  North  Carolina.  Florida. 
and  many  others. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  being  asked  to  override  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
usurp  the  authority  of  the  States  to  fix 
the  qualifications  for  voting  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  influence  a  partisan  bloc 
vote.  Even  assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  goal  of  such  actiun  to 
be  worthy — which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  most  certainly  does  not — 
it  could  not  possibly  balance  out  the 
alarming  precedent  of  Congress  disre- 
garding the  prohibitions  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  sake  of  political  e.xpedi- 
ency. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  shown  that 
there  exists  in  this  Nation  any  general 
effort  to  prevent  qualified  citizens  from 
exercising  their  right  to  vote.  And 
neither  has  anyone  cited  the  first  bit  of 
evidence  to  show  that  those  few  who 
may  have  had  their  right  of  franchise 
infringed  upon  have  not  found  early 
and  effective  redress  in  the  courts, 

Mr.  President,  there  already  are  on 
the  statute  books  of  this  Nation  six 
criminal  and  nine  civil  Federal  statutes 
protecting  the  right  to  vote.  They  are 
more  than  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
take  care  of  any  situation  which  may 
now  exi.9t  or  might  In  the  future  arise. 
Their  remrdie.s  can  be  Invoked  at  no 
cost  by  any  citizen  who  U  the  victim  of 
discrimination. 

It  would  be  well.  Mr  President,  for  the 
Senate  to  uive  thought  to  the  ultimate 
Implications  of  the  action  it  is  being 
asked  to  take. 

It  is  a  di.s.service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  a  discredit  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Congress  to 
blind  Itself  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
altimpt  to  put  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  Nalion  a  law  which  not  only  is  clearly 
not  needed  but  also  is  patently  uncon- 
stuuuonal. 

Rather,  we  should  ever  keep  in  mind 
and  heed  the  admoniiion  of  tiie  Father 
of  our  CounttT  when  he  said  in  his  Fare- 
well Address 

If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dls- 
trlbul;uii  ir  mfKHflcatlon  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  'n  any  particular  wrung. 
let  It  be  corre<  ted  by  an  aniendnie:it  'n  the 
way     *hich     the     Constitution     dcMgnales. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabsuna. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  on  his  very  learned, 
able,  and  excellent  address.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  compelling  speeches  I  have 
heard  in  my  long  time  as  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  in- 
deed for  the  generous  remarks  by  my 
able  and  learned  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguislied  senior  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  In  the  shorter  term  of  years  that 
I  have  been  able  to  serve  here  than  the 
much  lonftcr  time  served  by  my  setiior 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  I  have  not  heard  a 
more  illuminating,  a  more  excellent,  or 
a  more  scholarly  address  than  his  on 
any  .sub-ect,  and  I  certainly  congratulate 
the  Senator. 

Just  before  his  conclu.<-ion,  the  Sena- 
tor quoted  at  some  lenpth  from  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  written  by  Earl  Mazo, 
indicating  that  the  whole  purpose  be- 
hind the  effort  in  the  proposal  now  f>end- 
Ing  was  the  capture  of  a  certain  bloc  of 
vote.s;  namely,  the  Ne^^ro  vote  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  has  thought 
of  the  matter  from  tliis  point  of  view' 
Is  It  not  a  fact  that  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  group  in  the  Nation,  the  Negro 
group  of  citizens,  comprising,  as  they  do, 
many  good  people  and  many  fine  citi- 
zens who  have  made  contributions  to 
our  Government,  have  most  to  be  grate- 
ful for  In  the  existence  and  the  con- 
tinued stability   of   the  Constitution? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  First,  let  me  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  overwhelmingly  gen- 
erous compliment  which  he  paid  me  I 
am  all  the  more  grateful  for  his  kind 
words  knowinsr  of  his  ability,  dedication 
to  duty,  belief  in  the  Constitution,  and 
learning  as  a  lawyer. 

In  answer  to  the  Senators  quer.tlnn. 
American  Negroes  have  achieved  the 
greatest  degree  of  freedom  and  the  hi.;h- 
est  standard  of  living  of  any  members 
of  their  race  anywhere  m  ih.e  world 
They  have  done  so  in  a  ver>'  short  period 
of  time. 

In  my  judLment.  Ne'.Troe.s.  ns  ucll  as 
people  of  all  other  origins  in  this  country.', 
ought  to  thank  their  God  every  night  fur 
a  constitutional  sy>tem  which  fives  to 
all  of  us  such  an  abundance  of  per.sonal 
freedom  and  such  unlimited  economic 
opjxDrtunity  to  enjoy  llie  fruits  of  our 
labors.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
anyone,  white  or  colored,  to  ever  set  in 
motion  proceiii>cs  which  would  tear  down 


the  constitutional  and  economic  lyftems 
which  has  been  so  beneficial  to  aU. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  am  delighted  to 

yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  all  American  citizens 
have  a  very  great  stake,  as  he  has  In- 
dicated. In  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Recognizing  that  the  1 3th  amendment 
to  that  Constitution  was  adopted  to  make 
certain  that  an  executive  order  of 
emancipation,  entered  by  a  great  Presi- 
dent in  the  course  of  a  war  and  as  a  war 
measure,  should  become  permanent;  and 
that  the  15th  amendment  guarantees 
that  race  or  group  against  discrimina- 
tion in  the  field  of  voting  because  of  race 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  It 
.seems  to  me  the  Constitution  should  be 
looked  upon  by  the  Negro  citizens  of 
the  United  States— who.  as  I  say.  have 
rendered  very  great  service  to  our  Na- 
tion in  time  of  peace  and  of  war — as  the 
covenant  which  has  brought  freedom. 
equal  status,  and  the  situation  of  dignity 
under  which  they  now  live,  and  that  of 
all  croups  in  the  Nation  that  group 
should  be  most  reluctant  to  adopt  any 
course  of  action  which  might  destroy. 
break  down,  or  diminish  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  Constitution.  Does 
not  the  distinguished  Senator  think  there 
IS  value  to  that  point  of  view? 

Mr  TAIAIADGE.  Indeed  I  do.  I 
share  the  view  of  my  friend  to  the  fullest 
pixs.sible  depree. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor.  I  should  like  to  send  to  the  desk 
at  this  time  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  at  the  proper  time  to  the  pending 
amendment,  offered  by  the  two  leaders 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
al^iut  to  yield  the  floor.  If  no  other 
Senator  desires  to  ask  a  question.  I  am 
Willing  to  yield  the  floor,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  may  offer  his  amend- 
ment in  his  own  right 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Penator  yield  to  me. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  am  deUghted  to 
ylfld  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  ask 
permission  to  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor  I  should  like  to 
have  the  amendment  printed, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
do  so.  I  thouKht  the  Senator  might  wish 
to  have  the  floor  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s<'nt  that  I  may  yield  briefly  to  the  dis- 
tin;;ui.shed  Senator  from  Florida  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  my  yielding  to 
the  .Senator  is  not  to  be  considered  as  my 
havin';  made  two  speeche';. 

I-he  PRE.'^IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia''  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  It  i.*;  .'•o  o  dercd. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  now  offering  the  amendment,  be- 
cau.^e  I  am  operating  on  borrowed  time. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  the  sonend- 
mint.  for  printing,  ask  that  It  may  lie  on 
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the  table,  and  ask  unanimous  eonaent 
that  It  may  be  prtnted  in  the  Rkjokb. 
The  PRBSIDINa  aFTlCER.  TtKi 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  azid.  without  ot«Jee- 
tlon.  the  ametidment  will  be  printed  in 
theRBcoso. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  pttge  3.  Ittie  17.  Btrfke  o«t  ".  whether  for 
literacy   or   oUMnrtM,"   and    tnacrt   In   Iteu 
UhBTtxtt  tar  Utaraey." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  present  to 
the  fact  that  my  amendment  proposes 
to  strike,  on  Une  17,  pa^  3,  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Maksttfld]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  words 
".  whether  for  literacy  or  otherwise."  and 
to  replace  them  with  the  words  *^or 
literacy ."  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  the  words  "or  otherwise"*  cover  a 
multitude  of  things  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  offerers  of  the  amendment  had 
any  Idea  of  covering  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  concur  hi  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  norlda.  In 
fact,  when  I  was  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee  I  pointed  out  that  that 
particular  language  is  broad  enough  to 
prohibit  disqualification  of  someone  who, 
in  the  course  of  an  examination,  admits 
he  has  oommltted  a  f dooy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate that  oomment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  thoroughly  agree  that 
the  language  would  cover  the  situaticKi 
he  mentions,  and  it  would  cover  many 
others,  such  as  the  bringing  out  on  an  ex- 
amination of  great  doubt  as  to  the 
ciUxen's  satisfying  residenoe  require- 
ments, age  requirements,  or  many  other 
features  relating  to  qualification  of  a 
voter. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  submitting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADQS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ml«lMippl. 

Mr.  STEFflflS.  I  wlili  to  highly  earn- 
mend  the  Senator  Cram  Georgia  for  what 
has  been  a  very  fine  prewntatloa  today, 
strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  propowd 
legislation.  Tbe  fienator  has  potaited  out 
in  a  very  clear  laahion  the  appUcahle 
legal  principles.  I  have  listened  te  most 
of  his  speech.  I  have  read  all  of  il  I 
think  it  is  outstanding.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGB.  I  am  grateful  in- 
deed to  the  Senator  for  the  generosity  of 
his  comments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  say  farther, 
as  a  preface  to  a  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  more  out  studies  the  proposed 
Irgtaiation  the  more  one  realises  how 
carefully  it  is  dnmn.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  is  very  skUUuUy  drawn.  It  clearly 
shows.  I  think.  th»t  the  author  knew  at 
the  time  there  was  not  any  direct  consti- 
tutional authority  upon  which  the  pro- 
posal could  be  bued,  so  the  author  re- 


to  the  Idea  of  "cranklag  ta*  the 

reasons  in  the  preamble,  to  begin  wtth. 
I  doubt  Hiat  any  bill  needs  a  preamble, 
anyway. 

Mr.  TAUklADGBB.  It  does  not.  "What 
the  author  is  doing  in  the  preamble,  of 
course,  is  making  a  stump  speech,  lie 
is  first  trying  the  lawsuit,  and  then  di- 
recting a  verdict. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  way 
for  a  courthouse  lawyer  to  state  the 
situation.  Speaking  in  terms  of  the  mis- 
sile age,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  author 
attempted  to  buUd  In  some  power,  to 
build  in  some  rockets. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  of  the  "Where- 
ases" takes  it  to  a  certain  height,  then 
falls  away;  another  takes  it  to  another 
height;  and  eventually,  it  is  felt.  It  will 
get  to  outer  space  and  come  back  down 
somewhere.  It  Is  hoped  then  it  will  have 
some  new  constitutional  authority. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
expressed  an  apt  analogy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  predict  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  the  proposal  can- 
not possibly  stand  the  withering  fire  of 
open  debate.  The  exposure  the  Senator 
has  made  on  tbe  floor  today,  that  othens 
have  made,  and  that  others  will  continue 
to  make,  will  tnlng  out  its  true  standing 
so  far  as  having  a  lack  of  constitutional 
authority  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  express  the  confi- 
dent belief  that  it  will  not  pass.  I  otun- 
mend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  mak- 
ing such  a  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  TAT  .MADGE.  I  am  grateful  in- 
deed to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  the  Senator 
will  continue  to  work  on  this  matter,  be- 
cause it  must  be  brought  out  again  and 
again,  to  show  exactly  what  is  the  issue 
and  the  lack  of  authority  Involved. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  my  judgment,  if 
the  news  media  of  the  Nation  will  re- 
port to  tbe  American  people  that  this 
measure  seeks  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  legislation,  public  opinion  will  de- 
mand that  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
defeat  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion?  I  wish 
to  seek  recognition. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oeoivia  withhold  his  sug- 
gestioo? 

Mr.  TAUiADOE.  Certainly.  I  yield 
tbe  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Trtie 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

Tht  FRKSTDINO  OFVICKR.  Wltbout 
objection,  It  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  tbe  floor. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
flenator  yidd  to  me?  I  ask  iw>»»iwwinff 
consent  that  he  may  do  ao  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.   lyiekL 

The  PRESIDDiO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  our  custom,  when  a  procedure  of 
the  kind  before  us,  euphemistically 
called  extended  debate  was  going  on.  to 
let  our  friends  from  the  Southern  States 
go  ahead  and  delate.  But  such  restraint 
is  giving  us  somewhat  the  worst  of  it. 
For  a  very  brief  time  when  arguments 
are  made  on  the  merits,  and  we  know 
they  are  to  be  reported,  as  these  im- 
doubtedly  wQl  be.  It  Is  pertinent  to  set 
tbe  record  straight,  provided  It  can  be 
done  within  a  very  short  compass.  And  I 
think  It  can  be  done  within  a  very  short 
compass  now. 

First,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Tal  MADGE],  who  unfoptunately  is  not  in 
the  Chamber,  said  that  the  statute  wlilch 
is  before  us  is  i>atently  unconstitutional. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  yester- 
day I  submitted  for  the  Rboosb.  a  mem- 
orandtun  of  law,  which  is  found  at  page 
7166  of  the  Recobs,  distinctly  stiowing 
that  the  measure  before  us  as  a  statute  is 
entirely  constitutional  based  upon  the 
cases  of  tbe  courts  and  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution. 

That  is  the  view  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  without  any 
question;  it  is  the  view  of  the  majority 
leader;  it  is  tbe  view  of  tbe  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  respectfully  submit, 
therefore,  that  any  such  statement  which 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  It  is  only 
extremists  in  the  field  of  civU  rights  who 
consider  tbe  question  constitutional 
should  not  stand  unchallenged  on  the 
record. 

Second,  if  I  beard  my  colleague  cor- 
rectly, be  said: 

No  one  has  shovm  Uiat  there  exista  in  this 
ITatloa  any  general  affort  to  prtiweat  people 

tnxa  votlo^. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  volunM  entitled 
"Voting— 1961  U.S.  Commission  on  CMl 
Rights  Report."  The  members  of  the 
VS.  Civil  Rights  Commission  are  John 
A.  Hannah,  chairman;  Robert  G.  Storey, 
Erwln  N.  Griswoid,  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  Robert  8.  RanUn.  and  Spotts- 
wood  W.  Robinson  m.  Their  number  Is 
divided  three  and  three  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  They  all  have 
said  that  there  Is  a  eonoerted  effort  In 
this  country  to  prevent  people  from  vot- 
ing, and  that  the  use  of  the  literacy  test 
is  tbe  method  by  which  tt  is  done. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  which  are  unchallenged 
by  any  of  its  members,  at  page  135  of  the 
report,  In  which  the  Commission  has 
said: 

There  are  reaBonat>le  gnmncU  to  believe 
that  substantial  numbers  of  IVegro  citizens 
•re,  or  recently  have  been,  denied  tlM  right 
to  vote  on  grounds  of  race  or  color  la  about 
100  oounUes  In  sight  Southern  States: 
Alabama,  nozlda,  Oeoigla.  >.»■»«»<»"■  m*""*?- 
slppl,  Iforth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.  Some  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote  occtir  by  reaaoa  of  diaerlmlnatory  ap- 
pilcatlon  at  laws  aetttng  quaUfleattons  for 
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The  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  Is 
recommendation  No.  3  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  appears  on  page  141  of  the 
report.  The  recommendation  is  con- 
curred In  by  every  Member  of  the  Com- 
missi(m.  North  and  South  alike,  among 
them  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  in  our  land. 

The  third  thing  which  my  colleague 
said  is — 

It  ha«  not  been  found  that  there  Is  not 
really  an  effective  redresa  In  court  for  any 
denials  of  the  right  to  Tote. 

I  assume  by  abuse  of  the  literacy  test. 
Yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  At- 
torney General  himself,  which  has  been 
referred  to  constantly  in  the  debate,  that 
it  Is  completely  impractical  to  try  to 
redress  violations  through  individual 
suits.  The  number  is  too  great,  and  the 
problem  cannot  be  coped  with  on  that 
basis. 

Finally  my  colleague  said — and  again 
I  am  relying  on  my  notes  as  to  what  he 
said: 

Remedies  can  be  Invoked  by  any  citizen. 

I  think  he  said  "at  no  cost." 

Let  us  understand  the  issue.  This  is 
a  good  note  ut>on  which  to  end  my  short 
interruption  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]. 

When  a  citizen  tries  to  sue  in  such  a 
case,  is  he  facing  a  private  litigant?  Oh, 
no.  He  is  facing  the  marshaled  powers 
of  the  attorney  general  of  the  Southern 
State  which  is  involved,  and  the  mar- 
shaled powers  of  all  its  people  who  be- 
lieve in  the  segregation  Idea. 

Finally,  I  am  a  bttle  tired  of  being 
told  that  we  who  are  fighting  the  civil 
rights  battle  are  looking  for  votes. 
What  about  our  southern  friends? 
What  are  they  looking  for?  What  kind 
of  deal  is  this  for  them?  Does  the  pres- 
ent action  appeal  to  their  communities? 
Is  this  a  measure  which  they  enjoy 
standing  here  day  after  day  debating  be- 
cause they  like  to  talk,  or  because  it  is 
good  for  their  health?  We  are  not  liv- 
ing in  a  dream  world.  We  are  trying  to 
sustain  the  Constitution.  If  there  be 
anything  wrong  with  that,  if  we  must  be 
called  names  on  that  account,  that  is 
fine.  But  let  us  understand  that  those 
who  raise  the  cry  of  politics  had  better 
be  ready  to  auiswer  themselves,  especially 
when  in  my  view  they  are  trying  to  tear 
down  the  Constitution  instead  of  to 
maintain  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  one  distin- 
guished New  York  newspaper  has  been 
invoked,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  22.  1962,  entitled  "The 
Literacy  Bill,"  which  takes  a  very  differ- 
ent view  as  to  the  constitutionality  and 
propriety  of  the  measure  than  the  view 
apparently  taken  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tmi  LrmiACT  Bnx 
Inqulrlea  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commlaslon 
and  the  Justice  Department  have   fully  ex- 
posed  the  misuse  of   literacy   tesu  In  some 


Southern   States    to   keep    qualined    Negroes 
from  voting. 

Under  existing  law.  remedies  for  such  dis- 
crimination are  slow  and  unsure  The  Jus- 
tice Department  must  prove,  by  laborious 
documentary  evidence,  that  a  registrar  ap- 
plied different  standards  to  white  and  Negro 
applicants.  It  U  a  case-by-case,  really  a 
voter-by- voter  process.  To  cut  through 
these  dlfBcultles  the  six  members  of  the  ClvH 
Rights  Commission,  northern  and  southern, 
unanimously  proposed  that  Congress  declare 
all  persons  with  six  grades  of  schooling  liter- 
ate for  voting  purposes. 

Congress  con.stltutlonal  power  to  take 
such  a  step  seems  clear.  The  15th  amend- 
ment bans  racial  discrimination  In  voting 
and  authorizes  Congress  to  enforce  that  com- 
mand by  appropriate  legislation  The  pro- 
posed statute  wriuld  not  annul  the  States 
rights  to  make  literacy  a  qualification  for 
voting.  It  would  simply  recognize  that  all 
experts  consider  sixth-grade  graduates  to  be 
literate,  and  1:  would  And  State  action  U) 
the  contrary  mocl»ated  by  an  Intention  to 
discriminate  on  racial  grounds 

The  proposal  Is  the  principal  civil  rlghu 
objective  of  the  Kennedy  administration  at 
this  session.  It  was  part  of  the  1960  Re- 
publican platform.  With  those  endorse- 
ments, and  that  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission. It  shovild  have  a  good  chance  of 
enactment  But  It  Ls  runiunc:  Into  two 
unexpected  obstacles — objections  by  Repre- 
sentative Emancel  Cellck,  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  cry  of  some  Republicans  that  the 
literacy  bill  doe.s  not  go  far  enough 

Mr.  Cxi-Lim.  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  is  usually  a  supporter  of 
civil  rights  legislation  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
d?rstand  his  sudden  doubts  about  the  liter- 
acy bill's  constitutionality  As  he  must  re- 
alize. It  Is  empty  to  talk  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  because  Its  chances  of  ratifica- 
tion by  the  needed  three-fourths  of  the 
States  would  be  so  slim  Further  thought 
should  bring  Mr  Cellxx  around  to  a  fight 
for  this  legislation 

As  for  the  Republican 
course  true  that  much 
legislation  would  be  desirable  But  this  bill 
Is  the  one  that  has  a  chance  of  passage  now. 
It  would  be  the  rankest  politics  to  block  a 
significant  forward  step  on  the  ground  that 
It  does  not  meet  ultimate  goals  The  literacy 
bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward  enabling 
more  Negroes  to  vote  In  the  South  It  should 
be  p.kssed  at  this  session 


objection,    U    Is  of 
other    civil    rights 


I»OTATO 


IDAHOS    CASE    AGAINST 
CONTROLS 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  Idaho 
produces  the  world  s  best  potatoes  They 
are  best  because  they  are  grown  at  high 
altitudes  in  the  rich  soil  of  an  ancient 
lava  plain,  and  are  irrigated  with  the 
cold  waters  of  the  Snake  River  As  the 
exceptional  quality  of  Idaho  potatoes  has 
become  known  to  the  buying  public,  de- 
mand for  them  has  grown,  until  today 
Idaho  has  become  the  foremost  potato- 
growing  State  in  the  Union.  A  free 
market  has  enabled  this  growth  to  oc- 
cur, so  that  many  thousands  of  Idaho 
farm  families  now  depend  upon  our  po- 
tato crop  for  their  livelihood. 

This  has  been  a  poor  year  for  potatoes 
in   Idaho  and   throughout   the  country 
Too  many  potatoes  were  grown,  the  mar- 
ket has  been  glutted,  prices  have  fallen. 

As  a  result,  voices  are  now  being  raised 
elsewhere  in  the  industry  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  institute  a  potato 
control  program  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
market. 


I  cannot  say  categorically.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  kind  of  potato  program 
may  not  eventually  prove  to  be  needed. 
If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not 
function  to  restore  better  potato  prices 
within  a  reasonable  time,  a  suitable  Gov- 
ernment program  to  redresa  the  balance 
may  yet  be  required. 

But  I  can  say  categorically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  elaborate  controls  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to  on  the  basis  of  one 
poor  year.  Even  though  Idaho  farmers 
have  suffered  serious  losses  this  year,  1 
believe  the  great  bulk  of  them  would 
prefer  to  try  to  work  out  the  problem  on 
their  own.  Most  seem  to  be  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  Government  interven- 
tion should  come,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

It  IS  in  this  context  that  I  would  dia- 
cu.ss  today  the  two  approaches  to  potato 
controls  which  are  now  under  active 
consideration— the  national  marketing 
order  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  bills  introduced  in  this 
Congress  to  establish  acreage  allotments 
on  potatoes. 

PmoPOSBD    NATIONAL    ■CAKKRIMO    OBaB* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
ju.st  concluded  a  series  of  hearings,  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country, 
on  a  proposed  national  marketing  agree- 
ment and  order  for  potatoes.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  authority, 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937.  to  submit  the  proposed 
marketing  order  to  a  growers'  referen- 
dum, upon  review  of  the  hearings  rec- 
ord, and  after  making  such  modifica- 
tions in  it  as  he  deems  warranted.  The 
law  requires  only  that  the  Secretary's 
action  be  based  on  substantial  erldence. 
Then,  if  two-thirds  of  the  growers  In 
«uch  a  nationwide  referendum  approve. 
the  law  provides  that  the  proposed  mar- 
keting order  will  take  effect  without  re- 
ferral to  the  Congress. 

The  last  week  in  March  was  devoted  to 
hearings  on  this  subject  in  Pocatello. 
Idaho  While  the  hearing  record  Is  not 
yet  available.  I  have  studied  many  of  the 
statements  submitted,  and  I  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  spokesmen  for  the 
potato  producing,  shipping,  and  process- 
ing industries  in  Idaho. 

Since  the  issue  of  a  new  control  pro- 
gram for  potatoes  was  flrst  raised — by  a 
resolution  of  the  National  Potato  Coun- 
cil adopted  last  fall — I  have  repeatedly 
said  that  I  would  oppose  any  control  pro- 
gram which  Ls  unwanted  In  Idaho.  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  major  featiire  of  the 
proposed  national  marketing  order — 
volume  controls  enforced  at  the  handler 
level — is  definitely  unwanted  in  my  State. 
Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
sound  reasoning,  applicable  not  Just  In 
Idaho,  but  to  the  whole  potato  industry. 
to  Justify  its  rejection. 

Experience  has  shown  that  voliune 
controls  enforced  at  the  handler  level  are 
unsatisfactory  Their  administration 
poses  great  difficulty.  Black  marketing 
of  potatoes,  in  violation  of  the  order. 
caruiot  be  avoided,  especially  In  areas 
close  to  big-city  markets,  where  contact 
between  grower  and  commercial  buyer 
can  be  direct.  Our  last  experience  with 
controls  of  this  type,  which  came  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  was  with  a  program 
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which  failed  notoilously  to  ftCcompUsh 
its  objectives,  and  broke  down,  flimlly, 
in  nothing  less  thaii  a  public  scandal.  If 
this  happens  again,  areas  like  Idaho, 
where  production,  sale,  and  processing 
of  potatoes  is  far  removed  from  the 
major  markets,  could  suffer  undue  in- 
jury. For  these  reasons,  I  believe  Sec- 
retary Freeman  would  be  well  advised  to 
eliminate  volume  ontrols  from  the  pro- 
posed marketing  order,  should  he  decide 
to  submit  it  to  a  reJierendum. 

If  suitably  amended,  I  think  a  work- 
able marketing  order  might  find  much 
support  in  Idaho,  as  well  as  in  other 
major  potato  producing  areas.  There 
would  be  significant  advantages  to  com- 
mercial potato  growers  in  a  national 
marketing  order  of  uniform  application, 
which  established  requirements  for 
grade,  size,  and  quality,  for  labeling  as  to 
both  grade  and  sotJ-ce.  and  for  compul- 
sory inspection  to  iosure  compliance.  If 
the  order  were  also  to  include  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  us(!  of  culls  for  human 
food,  most  Idaho  irowers  seem  to  be- 
lieve it  would  result  in  an  improved  qual- 
ity of  potatoes,  and  that  it  would  also 
reduce  the  excessive  production  which 
now  gluts  the  potato  market. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  President,  the 
law  leaves  it  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  determine  what  the  final  pro- 
visions of  any  propcised  national  market- 
ing order  on  potaU>es  shall  be.  what  its 
scope  and  method  £hall  be,  and  if,  when, 
and  how  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
growers  for  approval.  In  all  likelihood, 
this  means  that  the  potato  farmers, 
themselves,  will  ha  ire  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  rtot  there  is  to  be  a  na- 
tional marketing  oider  on  potatoes. 

However,  becaus<2  such  a  referendum 
would  be  nationwide,  and  because  of  the 
special  importance  of  potatoes  to  the 
economy  of  southe:'n  Idaho,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho,  Congressman  Rajj>h 
Haxdinc.  and  I  have  done  our  utmost 
to  place  Idaho's  case  against  the 
national  marketing  order,  as  now  pro- 
posed, before  the  f Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  oflicials  in  his  Depart- 
menL  On  March  (S.  we  summed  up  our 
position  in  a  join;  letter  to  Secretary 
Freeman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  thiis  letter  may  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  RxcQaD. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooao 
as  follows: 

ICarch  6,  1962. 
Hon    Oivn-LK  nirEMJiit, 
Secretary  of  Agrieullurr. 
Wathington,  DC. 

I>CAit  Orviluc:  Stnoe  tbe  Department  an- 
nounced, oa  February  16.  that  hearings 
would  to9  held  on  a  propoaed  markeUng 
agreeoMnt  and  order  tor  potatoec,  we  have 
been  Ln  cloae  touch  'vlth  mpokMonea  tor  the 
producing,  ahlpplng.  and  processing  Indus- 
tries In  Idaho.  They  advise  us  that  the  pro- 
l>oeed  authority  to  Itmlt  amounts  which 
handlers  may  purchitse  from,  or  handle  on 
behalf  of  producers,  to  the  most  objactton- 
able  feature  of  the  simested  program.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  method  ot 
Imposing  volume  ci>ntro]s  Is  unworkable. 
AdmlnUtratlon  la  costly  and  cumbersome. 
Black  marketing  of  potatoes  cannot  be  effec- 
tively prevented.  eBi>eclally  In  areas  where 
marketing  arrangenKiOts  have  traditionally 
been  casual  and  relatively  direct.    Leaks  In 


the  system  would  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  areas,  like  Idaho,  where  production,  mar- 
keting, and  processing  of  potatoes  Is  a  major 
Industry. 

We  believe  there  would  be  support  In 
Idaho  for  a  national  noarketlng  order  at 
untform  application  which  would  establish 
requirements  for  grade,  sise,  and  quality, 
leaving  the  culis  and  surplus  lower  grade 
potatoes  available  for  animal  feed,  and  for  the 
production  of  starch  and  Industrial  alcohol, 
if  such  an  order  provided  for  effective  Fed- 
eral Inspection  at  packing  and  processing 
plants  and  distribution  centers  to  insure 
oompUanoe.  and  Included  labeling  require- 
Doents  as  to  both  grade  and  soiux;e.  Mere- 
over,  if  its  submission  were  coupled  with  a 
strong  forewarning  that  Federal  money 
would  not  be  used  for  rescue  operations  on 
substandard  potatoes,  we  think  that  a  mar- 
keting order  of  this  kind  would  not  only  re- 
sult in  the  offering  to  the  public  of  an  im- 
proved quality  of  potatoes,  but  It  could  work 
substantial  reduction  in  total  production  as 
weU. 

In  view  of  the  very  bad  past  experience 
with  volume  controls  enforced  at  the  handier 
level,  we  believe  any  decision  to  take  this 
route  again  should  not  be  made  through  a 
producers'  referendum,  where  sufficient 
weight  Is  given  to  the  wishes  of  those  regions 
where  potatoes  are  a  dominant  commercial 
product.  Controls  of  this  type  present  a 
major  question  at  public  poUcy.  which 
should  be  decided  by  the  Congress.  We 
therefore  register  our  opposition  to  any  mar- 
keting order  which  goes  beyond  tte  grade, 
size,  quaUty.  maturity,  pack,  container,  and 
labeling  requirements  currently  proposed, 
unless  specific  authority  for  a  broader  pro- 
gram based  on  volume  controls  Is  obtained 
from  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Chitkch, 

US.  Senator. 
Ralph  Habdimc, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
turn  now  from  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed national  marketing  order,  which 
u'ill  not  come  before  the  Congress  for 
decision,  to  the  subject  of  certain  bills 
that  have  been  Introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  which  seek  to  establish  a 
national  acreage  allotment  system  for 
potatoes.  These  bills  are  before  us  for 
decision,  and  the  disposal  to  be  made  of 
them  will  be  determined  in  this  sessioD 
of  the  Congress. 
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I  realize  that  legislation  establishing 
potato  acreage  controls  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Potato  Advisory 
Committee.  For  the  record.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  three  Idaho  rep- 
resentathres  on  this  committee,  who  were 
nominated  by  the  Idaho  Potato  Growers 
Association  and  the  Idaho  Potato  Bar- 
gaining Association,  voted  against  the 
recmmnmded  control  program.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
what  they  reflected  the  iH-epwiderant 
sentlmeat  of  Idaho  farmers. 

These  Idaho  members,  Joe  Allen,  of 
American  Falls;  Harold  Blanksma.  of 
Nampa,  and  L.  A.  Oillette,  of  Paul,  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  in  a  most  constructive  way. 
They  were  able  to  modify  the  final 
recommendations  in  respects  helpful  to 
Idaho,  and  for  this  they  deserve  our 
thanks. 

While  the  advisory  committee  was 
meeting   here   in   Washington,   I   con- 


ferred with  Secretary  Freeman  and 
other  officials  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. They  gave  me  their  assurances 
that  they  would  attempt  no  controls  on 
the  1962  potato  crop,  and  that  they 
would  hold  no  grower  referendum  on 
any  proposed  national  marketing  order 
without  first  conducting  public  hearings 
in  Idaho. 

Then,  on  January  19. 1  went  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  the  White  House.  I 
told  him  that  Idaho's  potato  indxistry  ap- 
peared to  be  strongly  opposed  at  this  time 
to  either  direct  acreage  restrictions  or  to 
any  attempt  to  accomplish  volume  re- 
strictions indirectly  through  a  national 
marketing  order.  I  urged  him  against 
making  potato  controls  a  part  of  the 
farm  program  which  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  Congress.  Naturally,  I  was 
gratified  when  he  omitted  any  mention 
of  potatoes  in  his  farm  message. 

Now  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  tMr.  MuskieI  has 
introduced  his  biH,  S.  3050.  to  establish 
acreage  allotments  on  potatoes,  I  have 
been  told  that  my  opposition  to  this 
roeasure  at  this  time  involves  me  in  an 
inconsistency — that  I  am  resisting  acre- 
age controls  on  potatoes,  while  urging 
their  retention  on  sugar  beets. 

It  is  true  that  acreage  controls  have 
worked  well  for  some  commodities.  We 
are  most  familiar,  in  Idaho,  with  the  suc- 
cessful Sugar  Act,  and  it  might  seem,  at 
first  glance,  that  acreage  controls  for 
potatoes,  applied  under  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  have  guided  the  sugar  beet 
program,  might  work  equally  well. 
Upon  examination,  however,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  two  commodities  are  fun- 
damentally different  in  several  respects^ 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  United  States 
is  in  a  net  import  position.  We  fall  far 
short  of  producting  domestically  any- 
wliere  near  oar  total  sugar  requirements. 
The  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  there- 
fore to  encourage  domestic  production, 
in  order  to  contribute  to  market  stability 
at  fair  prices  to  consumers.  But  there  is 
no  shortage  of  domestically  grown  pota- 
toes, and  they  are  not  imported  in  sig- 
nificant quantitieB.  Farther,  the  two 
are  strikingly  diffcxent  in  that  potatoes, 
-unUlce  sngar,  cannot  be  stared  from  sea- 
son to  season.  This  means  that  potato 
prices  respond  promptly  and  naturally  to 
floetaations  in  current  production,  and 
cannot  readily  be  sobjected  to  artifldal 
manipulation  or  controL  Finally,  there 
is  a  striking  diflerenee  in  the  feasibility 
of  control  techniques.  Sugar  beets  are 
useless  until  they  pass  through  a  re- 
finery, and  this  involves  a  complicated 
and  expensive  industrial  process,  which 
cannot  readily  be  expanded  without  sub- 
stantial capital  investment^,  and  which 
must  operate  at  high  capacity  in  ordei- 
to  show  a  profit  for  either  the  grower  or 
the  refiner.  Potatoes,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  carried  dfa-ectty  to  a  super- 
market in  a  pidrap  truck,  or  to  a  road- 
side market  in  a  basket,  ready  for  sale 
to  the  consumer.  Where  the  leflners  of 
sugar  are  few,  easily  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  ascertain  XtiaJt  the  beels 
th^  contract  for  are  legaOy  grown,  the 
purchasers  of  potatoes,  especially  in  Vbit 
noncommercial   areas,  are  legion.     IB 
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CM  be  administered:   to  the  other,  It     ^^^'^^J^^  naUonal  marketing  the  measures  passed  ^T  the  8«~^« 

must  be  policed.                                              ord«  but  it ^Vu)  this  session  of  Con-  consequences   to   the   American   people 

I  am  confident  that  the  members  of    J^*^' °"'  ,  J!  the  acreage  control  bills,  would  be  tragic  and  costly, 

ui  ^JnSe   Committee  on  Agriculture     ^  Jiv7t^:i  totrS^  iTgood  faith.  No  Member  of  the  US    Senate  Is  - 
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It  should  be  opposed, 

Mr.  President,  the  Idaho  potato  In- 
dustry has  grown  and  prospered  greaUy 
over  the  pact  12  years,  to  the  absence  of 
controls.  During  this  period,  the  value  of 
our  crop  has  tocreased  markedly,  and  the 
development  of  a  modem  processing  to- 
dustry  to  Idaho  Las  brought  added  long- 
term  stability  and  tocreased  employment 
tomySUte.  These  successes  result  from 
the  quality  of  our  product,  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  it  is  produced  and 
marketed.  Why  should  those  who  have 
achieved  efficient  production  of  a  quality 
food  product  be  subjected  to  controls 
they  do  not  want? 

Idaho  producers  are  acutely  aware,  of 
course,  that  the  market  price  for  poU- 
toes  Is  ciirrently  down.  They  share  the 
concern  over  low  prices  now  betog  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  todustry.  But 
they  know  that  sharp  fluctxiations  to 
potato  prices  are  not  new.  The  todustry 
has  experienced  poor  years  before,  and 
has  survived  and  expanded.  Because 
poUtoes  are  not  readily  stored  from 
season  to  season,  production  has  proved 
sensitive  to  price  changes.  In  fact,  the 
March  1  planttog  totentlons  report,  re- 
leased on  March  18  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  todlcates  that  Idaho 
growers  totend  to  plant  11  percent  fewer 
acres  this  year  than  last.  A  drop  of  5 
percent  to  nationwide  plantings  of  late 
sxmimer  and  faU  potatoes  is  todlcated 
to  the  same  report.  The  position  of 
most  Idaho  growers  is  that  the  todustry 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  make  its  own 
adjustments.  They  are  willtog  to  do 
their  part,  and  they  think  it  would  be 
as  unwise  as  it  Is  unwarranted  to  insti- 
tute an  acreage  control  program,  simply 
because  potato  prices  are  currently  down. 
Certatoly  extensive  controls  should  not 
be  resorted  to.  unless  the  present  de- 
pressed prices  persist,  and  lesser  meas- 
ures to  counteract  them  prove  to  be  to- 
effecttial. 

Mr  President,  with  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  and  feed  grains  already  to 
storage,  with  a  new  surplus  of  dairy 
products  now  reappearing,  and  with  fail- 
tog  farm  programs  on  oxir  hands  which 
cry  out  for  correction,  this  is  no  time  to 
launch  a  new  control  program  on  a  com- 
modity not  proved  to  be  in  chronic  sur- 
plus, and  as  to  which  there  is  wide- 
spread disagreement  on  the  need  for 
controls  at  all. 

I  recognize  that  both  the  acreage  con- 
trol bills  and  the  proposed  national 
markettog  order  on  potatoes  arc  betog 
offered  to  response  to  the  initiative  of 
the  National  Potato  Council.  I  grant 
that  Idaho  has  been  outvoted  in  the 
councils  of  the  todustry,  but  Idaho's  case 
is  right  nonetheless.  The  need  for  vol- 
ume controls  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, nor  can  it  be  on  so  short  a  testtog 
as  one  bad  year. 


jacket  upon  the  potato  growers  of  the 
Nation  could  frustrate  the  processes  of 
the  free  market  to  the  detriment  of  all. 
Further  growth  will  be  denied  the  areas 
of  naturally  good  production,  while  little 
more  than  poverty  will  be  preserved  In 
the  areas  of  naturally  poor  production. 
Should  such  a  potion  ever  have  to  be 
admtolstered  to  a  sick  patient,  it  should 
be  withheld  until  the  last  extremity. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  obliged  to  say 
once  agato  that  I  will  oppose  potato  con- 
trol legislation  to  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  what  position  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  take  on 
the  pending  bills.  I  will  oppose  their 
passage  to  every  way  open  to  me,  with 
all  the  strength  I  can  muster.  In  com- 
pany with  every  ally  I  can  secure,  and  I 
will  do  so  to  the  conviction  that  my  stand 
is  right — as  right  for  the  country  as  It 
is  right  for  the  State  for  which  I  am 
proud  to  speak  in  this  forum. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


JAMES  M    NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR  1361  >  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  the 
attempt  in  the  Senate,  by  advocates  of 
Federal  literacy  voting  legislation,  to  by- 
pass the  committee  procedures  of  the 
Senate  is  an  unwarranted  assault  against 
sound  representative  legislative  govern- 
ment. If  the  advocates  of  this  disrup- 
tion of  normal  Senate  processes  are  suc- 
cessful, the  legislative  processes  of  the 
American  Government,  particularly 
those  of  the  US  Senate,  will  be  scarred 
for  generations  to  come. 

I  feel  sure  that  even  those  who  are 
pressing  this  maneuver  must  have  deep 
inside  their  hearts  some  concern  for 
the  consequences  of  such  assaults  upon 
the  time-proven  senatorial   procedures. 

Each  time  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
rally  behtod  Irresponsible  requests  to  by- 
pass the  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  ordinary  processes  of  the  Senate, 
they  help  chip  away  a  little  bit  of  the 
foundations  of  our  Government.  If  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  such  procedure  could 
eventually  completely  destroy  the  com- 
mittee proce.sses  of  the  Senate.  With- 
out the  help  of  Senate  committees,  some 
day  this  Nation  would  see  irre.sponsible. 
loosely   worded,  poorly   written   legi.sla- 


sound  means  by  which  the  duly  con- 
stituted Senate  committees  can  tavea- 
tlgate.  through  hearings  and  other 
means,  all  proposals  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  can  compile  complete  re- 
ports on  such  measures.  With  such  In- 
formation available,  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  can  wisely  cast  his  vote,  after 
Judging  the  Issues  or  the  legislation  on 
the  basis  of  the  merits,  not  on  the  baala 
of  emotion. 

When  the  Senate  acts,  as  it  Is  being 
asked  to  do  in  this  case,  without  the 
benefit  of  committee  hearings  and  re- 
ports, both  minority  and  majority,  then 
It  acta  imwlaely  and  decreases  Ita  value 
as  an  instnmient  of  the  people.  Con- 
gress is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enact- 
tog  into  law  measures  for  the  food  of 
our  country,  and  we  can  only  Judge  on 
the  basis  of  the  facta  the  good  of  any 
proposal  coming  before  w-  y*** 
charges,  pressures  brought  by  special- 
Interest  organizations.  Irresponsible  edi- 
torials, or  questionable  articles  and  re- 
ports concerning  such  Issues  cannot  be 
the  foundations  for  Senate  action. 

I  am  disappointed  and  concerned  at 
some  of  the  comments  made  by  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  regarding  the 
proposal  now  before  us.  I  have  In  mind 
particularly  those  who  have  brought  Into 
this  debate  the  race  issue.  In  the  serious 
business  of  legislating  voting  require- 
ments, there  is  no  place  for  racial  Issues, 
religious  issues,  or  any  other  Issue  deal- 
tog  with  emotions  and  prejudices. 

The  Issue  before  us  is  whether  we  are 
to  destroy  one  of  the  legislative  processes 
of  the  Senate,  to  order  to  destroy  the 
constltuUonal  right  of  each  State  to  set 
its  own  vottog  requirements,  and  to 
order  to  set  over  the  elections  a  Federal 
police  state. 

The  emotional  race  issue  is  dragged 
In  as  a  smokescreen  for  the  purpose  of 
hiding  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed law. 

Those  who  would  drag  the  race  issue 
Into  this  debate  over  voting  requirements 
and  Ftates  rights  questions  are  not  help- 
ing the  Senate  solve  ansrthing,  but  are 
attempting  to  supplant  fact,  reason,  and 
logic  with  emotionalism. 

I  appeal  to  the  participants  to  this 
debate  to  confine  their  argiunents  to  the 
facts.  Furthermore.  I  suggest  that  to 
order  to  get  the  facts,  they  should  look 
to  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committer, 
where  we  have  been  holding  hearings, 
and  where  we  were  preparing  a  suboom- 
mlttee  report  on  this  issue,  before  these 
impaUent  Members  of  the  Senate  came 
forward  to  demand  that  the  Senate  act 
unwisely  In  haste. 

I  am  not  alone  to  wondering  whether 
proponents  of  such  hasty,  unwise,  and 
unwarranted  action  to  the  Senate  on  this 
particular  Issue  are  seeking  this  means  of 


rushing  this  proposal  through  the  Senate 
because  they  know  that  the  hearings  and 
the  studies  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  will  show  conclusively 
that  the  proposed  legislation  establlsh- 
tog  a  Federal  literacy  requirement  for 
voting  is  unconstitutionaL 

This  proposed  legislation  is  uncon- 
stitutional; and  the  proponents  seek  to 
have  the  Senate,  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency,  rush  tills  measiu-e  through 
and  dump  it  toto  the  lap  of  the  House 
of  Representativtis.  But  even  If  It 
passed  the  House  and  were  signed  by  the 
President.  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
would  cast  It  out  as  unconstitutional. 
I  believe  that  even  the  present  Supreme 
Court  would  do  that. 

Could  it  be  that  the  conspirators  be- 
hind the  move  to  the  Senate  to  bypass 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  this  ques- 
tion are  out  to  make  political  hay? 
Could  it  be  that  they  are  rushing  this 
matter  and  are  seeking  to  bypass  th? 
Judiciary  Committee  because  they  fear 
that  the  Senate,  once  armed  with  the  re- 
port of  its  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee, would  realize  the  uncon- 
Btitutlonality  of  tlie  proposal  and  would 
refuse  to  pass  it? 

The  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights .  although  labeled  a 
civil  rights  bill,  is  really  a  vicious  at- 
tack against  the  control  of  elections  by 
the  todividual  States. 

It  Is  another  determtoed  effort  by 
federalist  radicals  to  place  all  elections 
luider  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure would  have  the  Federal  Government 
force  the  States  to  permit  every  Indi- 
vidual to  vote  rci^ardless  of  his  ability 
to  read,  write,  and  comprehend  the 
candidates  and  tlie  issues  of  the  day. 

In  each  passing  year  we  see  more  and 
more  attempts  to  destroy  the  founda- 
tion of  our  election  ssrstem  by  those  who 
would  unconstitutionally  legislate  away 
the  powers  of  the  individual  States.  It 
is  my  purpose  totlay.  to  addressing  the 
Senate  on  this  subject,  to  place  before 
the  American  p(H)ple  the  unquestion- 
able, documented  legal  and  historical 
background  why  the  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  h^islate  away  from  the 
States  the  right  to  control  their  own 
elections. 

The  establishment  of  reasonable  and 
reqjonslble  prerequisites  to  voting  is  a 
State  right  and  a  State  fimctlon.  This 
proposed  legislation,  which  would  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  the  States  a  uni- 
form literacy  test  requirement  for  voting 
to  Federal  electic'ns  to  all  the  States,  is 
unquestionably  unconstitutional. 

In  this  connection.  I  read  from  article 
I.  section  2.  of  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

The  House  of  IlepresentativeB  shall  be 
compoaed  ot  Members  chosen  every  aeoond 
year  by  the  people  of  the  sever al  States,  and 
the  electors 

They  are  the  voters — 
In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  English  language 
could  make  it  plainer  that  it  is  left  to 


the  States  to  determtoe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters. 

The  very  title  of  the  bill  is  misleading, 
and  from  every  viewpotot  there  is  no  Just 
and  right  argument  why  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  not  kill  this 
proposal. 

Let  me  read  from  the  proposal  now  be- 
fore the  Senate: 

That  (a)  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  oiir  form  of  government  that  all 
qualified  citizens  have  the  opportunity  to 
p«utlclpate  in  the  choice  of  elected  officials. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  the  right 
to  vote  In  Federal  elections  should  be  main- 
tained free  from  discrimination  and  other 
oomipt  influence. 

Why  was  that  language  put  to  the  bill, 
when  it  Is  proposed  that  everyone  who 
has  passed  the  sixth  grade  of  school 
should  not  be  discrimtoated  against  to 
his  right  to  vote?  I  have  not  found  any 
State  where  the  law  of  that  State  is  not 
general  and  does  not  cover  everybody  to 
the  State,  whether  the  person  be  man  or 
woman,  white  or  black.  All  are  treated 
alike. 

This  bill  Itself  can  be  said  to  be  com- 
prised of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  pre- 
amble that  states  it  to  be  the  finding  of 
Congress  that  literacy  tests  and  other 
performance  examinations  have  been 
used  extensively  to  effect  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  denials  of  the  right  to  vote, 
denials  which  may  or  may  not  be  based 
on  race  or  color,  and  that  existing  stat- 
utes are  inadequate  to  assure  that  all 
qualified  persons  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  Congress  would  be  derelict  to  en- 
dorsing such  a  proposition  to  the  absence 
of  any  Justification.  There  is  no  proof 
of  this,  and,  tram  a  legal  standpotot, 
these  test  requirements  in  the  several 
States,  from  their  language,  apply  to  all 
cltixens  alike,  without  regard  to  race  or 
color,  and  have,  therefore,  been  upheld 
by  the  VS.  Supreme  Court,  which,  to 
numerous  cases,  has  said  they  are  valid 
so  long  as  they  do  not  discriminate  and 
apply  to  all  alike.  These  literacy  test 
statutes  have  been  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  without  exception,  and,  as 
late  as  1959.  with  respect  to  North  Caro- 
itoa,  to  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County 
Board  of  Electors  (360  U.S.  45). 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  is  the  op- 
erative section,  which  amends  section 
131(c)  (b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  (43  UJS.C.  1971(b)).  This  provi- 
sion would  add  another  prohibition  to  a 
Federal  election  against  subjecting  or 
attempting  to  subject  any  person  to  the 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote  to  any 
Federal  election. 

"Deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote"  is 
defined  to  "include  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to:  first,  the  application  to  any 
person  of  standards  or  procedures  more 
stringent  than  are  applied  to  others  simi- 
larly situated;  and.  second,  the  denial  to 
any  person  otherwise  qualified  by  law  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  his  per- 
formance to  any  examtoation,  whether 
for  literacy  or  otherwise,  if  such  person 
has  not  been  adjudged  tocompetent  and 
has  completed  the  sixth  primary  grade 
of  any  public  school  or  accredited  pri- 
vate school  in  any  State  or  territory,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico." 


The  proposal  under  consideration 
states  that  the  basis  of  congressional  au- 
thority for  the  enactment  of  such  a 
measure  is  set  forth  as  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments;  article  I.  section  4,  of  the 
Colistitution.  I  shall  rely  on  these  pro- 
visicms  of  the  Constltutiot  to  show  that 
this  bill  is  unconstltutiooal  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  cases  affirm  my  position. 

A  Federal  statute  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  literacy  requirement  for 
voting  to  Federal  elections  certainly  is 
imconstitutional.  Ttie  creation  of  such 
a  qualification  for  voting  would  require 
an  am^idment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  we  realize 
that  the  Constitution  provides  the 
method  by  which  the  Constitution  itself 
may  be  amended,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  it  may  be  amended,  and  certainly 
the  Congress  has  no  right,  by  an  act,  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  The  power  was 
left  to  the  States  to  determtoe  the  quali- 
fication of  their  voters. 

Concerning  the  qualification  of  voters 
for  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  Congress,  the  Constitution  contains 
the  following  provisions.  I  first  quote 
from  article  I,  secticm  2,  clause  1 : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  choeen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislattire. 

I  now  quote  from  amendment  17  with 
reference  to  election  of  Senators,  and 
I  do  so  because  there  are  some  who  have 
matotatoed  that  this,  to  some  way,  took 
away  the  exclusive  right  of  the  States  to 
set  the  qualifications  of  the  voters.  It 
did  not.  because  the  language  is  simple 
and  clear.  I  read  from  the  17th  amend- 
ment: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  t<a  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  its  State  legislature. 

This  is  certainly  clear  language.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
States  to  name  the  qualifications  nec- 
essary for  the  electors  of  their  own  State 
legislatures.  It  is  evident  from  the  above 
provisions  that,  although  the  States  may 
not  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters 
for  Members  of  Congress  as  such,  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  States 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  their  legislatures  are  adopted  by  the 
Constitution  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  potot  out  that  most 
States,  according  to  these  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  have  adopted  a  liter- 
acy test  of  their  own.  the  State  of  New 
York  tocluded.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  a  strict  literacy  test.  No  mention 
has  ever  been  made  that  the  State  did 
not  have  the  right  to  set  such  qualifica- 
tions, so  long  as  New  York  did  not  dis- 
criminate. 

It  is  certatoly  evident  from  the  pro- 
visions which  I  have  quoted  that,  al- 
though the  States  may  not  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  Members  of 
Congress  as  such,  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  States  for  electors  of  the 
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thlB  purpose 

Certainly,  I  say  a«aln.  no  one  argues 
that  any  authority,  other  than  the  States 
themaelvea.  haa  the  right  to  set  the 
qualifications  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  legislatures. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  last  point  which 
I  have  made.  The  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion, in  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  reported  in 
110  US.  651.  6«3.  steted  as  follows: 

The  States  In  prescribing  the  quallflca- 
tlonj  of  Toter«  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  oT  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do 
this  wtth  reference  to  the  election  for  Mem- 
bers ot  Congress.  Nor  can  they  pre«:rtbe 
the  qualification  for  voters  for  those  eo 
nomine.  They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the 
popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
the  same  persons  shall  rote  for  Members  of 
Congreas  of  that  State.  It  adopts  the  quall- 
acaUon  thus  furnished  as  the  quallflcaUon 
of  lU  own  electors  for  Members  at  Congress. 

It  Is  not  true,  therefore,  that  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress  owe  their  right  to  vote 
to  the  SUte  law  In  any  sense  which  makes 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  depend  exclu- 
sively on  the  law  of  the  State. 

However,  it  clearly  leaves  it  to  the 
State*;  and  this  is  part  of  the  above  case 
cited.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  supra. 

Now,  I  quote  from  the  14th  amend- 
ment, section  2: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State,  excludlni; 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Representatives  In  Congress, 
the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  Ls 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of 
siich  State,  being  21  years  of  age.  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  21  years  of  age  In  such  State. 

So  we  see  that  this  section  does  not 
take  away  or  in  any  way  deny  the  right 
of  each  State  to  set  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  but  still  leaves  it  in  their  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  provide  the  quali- 
fications of  voters,  and  provides  some 
penalty  for  discrimination  but  in  no  way 
takes  away  the  right  of  States  to  set 
qualifications. 

As  early  as  1898  the  UJ5.  Supreme 
Court  aeld  that  the  provision  of  section 
244  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi — 
making  the  ability  to  read  any  section 
of  the  Constitution,  or  to  understand 
it  when  read,  a  necessary  qualification  to 
a  legal  voter — does  not  on  its  face  dis- 
criminate between  the  white  and  Negro 
races,  and  does  not  amount  to  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  se- 
cured by  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  The  constitution  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  statutes  "do  not  on  their 
face  discriminate  between  the  races,  and 
it  has  not  been  shown  that  their  actual 
administration  was  evil,  only  that  evil 
was  possible  under  them."  And  this  is 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Williams  v.  Mississippi  re- 
ported in  170  U.S.  213,  220.  and  225. 


right  of  States  to  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  name  the  qualifications  of  the 
voters.  The  15th  amendment,  section  1 
thereof,  reads  as  follows: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

It  says  nothing,  of  course,  about  a 
State  not  having  the  right  to  set  Its  own 
qualifications  for  its  voters  and  does  not 
take  away  that  right  by  this  provision 
but  only  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination.  Of  course,  if  the  liter- 
acy test  provided  by  the  State  is  the 
same  for  all  of  its  voters  as  stated  and 
is  fair,  then  cerUinly  the  SUtcs  have 
this  right  and  there  is  no  discrimination. 
Repeating  agam  the  case  of  Williams 
against  Mississippi,  supra,  as  quoted 
abov;,  upholding  constitutional  provi- 
sions of  the  Mississippi  statute  relative 
to  the  literacy  test,  the  court  clearly 
said  that  since  the  States  have  the  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  nams  the  qual- 
ifications, it  has  the  right  to  make  a  lit- 
eracy test  a  necessary  qualification,  the 
only  limitation  being  that  it  shall  apply 
to  all  voters  alike,  and  Ls  valid  so  long 
as  it  does  not  discriminate. 

I  quote  from  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enftvrce 
this  article   by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  the  amendment 
does  not  take  away  from  the  State  gov- 
ernments in  a  general  sense  the  power 
over  suffrage  which  has  belonged  to  those 
governments  from  the  beginning,  and 
without  the  ix>ssession  of  which  power 
the  whole  fabric  upon  which  the  division 
of  State  and  National  authority  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  organization  of 
both  governments  rest  would  be  without 
support,  and  the  authority  of  both  the 
Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  fact,  the  very  command  of 
the  amendment  recognizes  the  posses- 
sion of  the  general  power  by  the  State, 
since  the  amendment  seeks  to  regulate 
its  exercise  as  to  the  particular  subject 
with  whieh  it  deals — that  is,  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  among  the 
races,  and  that  is  all  that  it  seeks  to 
do.  It  does  not  in  any  sense  take  away 
the  right  of  suffrage  or  the  right  of 
the  States  to  set  the  qualifications  them- 
selves Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  US. 
347,  326, 366  states: 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
along  since  as  we  have  seen  its  establish- 
ment was  but  the  excrcLse  by  the  State  of  a 
lawful  power  vested  In  it  not  subject  to  our 
supervision,  and  Indeed,  its  validity  Is  ad- 
mitted. 

The  decision  in  Guinn  against  United 
States,  supra,  may  be  summarized  by 
sayint;  that  it  held  that  the  p>ower  was 
left  with  the  States  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  its  voters,  and  a  State 
may  establish  a  literacy  test  as  a  pre- 
rixjui-site  for  voting  provided  that  such 
test  applies  alike  to  all  citizens  of  the 
State  without  di.scrimination  as  to  race, 
creed,  or  color. 


them  the  SUte  of  New  York,  m  stated 
above,  providing  literacy  teats.  There 
has  never  been  any  contention  that  a 
literacy  test  was  not  valid  as  lone  as  it 
did  not  discriminate.  Certainly  the 
amendments  and  the  court  decisions 
only  hold  that  there  shall  be  no  dlacrtml- 
nation.  None  of  these  provisions  take 
away  any  of  the  rights  of  the  States  that 
they  have  and  have  always  had  to  de- 
determlne  the  qualifications  of  the  Toters 
by  the  States  themselves. 

I  now  quote  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments: 

The  principle  laid  down  In  Ouinn  v.  United 
State$.  supra  and  Lasaiter  t.  Morthmmpttyn 
suction  Boom.  880  U.S  .  pages  40  and  M.  as 
follows  (and  I  might  potnt  out  that  this  ease 
U  as  recent  as  1969),  ths  Court  said  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We  come  then  to  the  question  wbatbw  a 
State  may  consistently  with  Uth  and  17th 
amendnoents  apply  a  literacy  taat  to  all  vot- 
ers IrreapecUvt  of  rac«  or  color."  TTia  Cotirt 
In  Guinn  v.  United  States,  supra,  on  pag* 
SM,  dUpowd  of  the  question  In  a  few  words, 
"no  time  need  be  spent  on  ttoa  qtMatton  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  t«rt  oonatdared 
alone  since  as  we  have  seen  Ita  estabUalunent 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  Stat*  of  a  law- 
ful power  vested  In  It  not  subject  to  our 
8U(>ervlslon.  and  Indeed.  Its  validity  Is 
admitted." 

Continuing  quoting   from  the  Court: 

The  States  have  long  bean  bald  to  have 
broad  powers  to  detcrmina  tba  coodltkms 
under  whlcii  the  right  of  suffra^  may  be 
exercised. 

Cited  in  support  of  this  is  the  ease  of 
Pope  V.  waUams.  reported  in  193  U.8. 
on  pages  821,  633:  Mason  v.  MisMOttri. 
reported  in  179  U.S.  on  pages  33t.  S35. 

Absent  of  course  the  discrimination 
which  the  Constitution  condemns.  Ar- 
ticle 1.  section  2  of  the  Constitution  in 
its  provision  for  the  election  of  Members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
17lh  amendment  in  its  provision  ot  Sen- 
ators provide  that  officials  will  be  chosen 
by  the  people.  Each  provision  goes  on 
to  state  that  "the  electors  In  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  iMtmch 
of  the  legislature." 

No  one  denies  the  right  of  the  States 
to  name  the  qualifications  of  the  mem- 
bers of  its  legislature.  And  this  quoting 
from  the  Supreme  Court  stating  again 
that  in  interpreting  the  above-named 
sections  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

Quoting    further    from    the   Supreme 

Court: 

So  while  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  established 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  {Ex 
parte  Yarbrough.  110  US.  651.  ««3-fl<J5; 
Smith  V  Alhnght.  321  US  M9.  M1-6C2)  It  Is 
subject  to  the  Imposition  of  State  standards 
which  are  not  discriminatory  and  which  do 
nut  contravene  any  restriction  that  Congress. 
acting  pursuant  U)  Its  constitutional  powers. 
haa  imfxised. 

TliLs  is  quoting  still  from  the  Supreme 
Court  in  which  it  says  "see  United  States 
V.  Classic.  313  US   299.  315";  and  I  say 
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now  again  showing:  that  the  cmly  power 
that  Congress  has  is  to  pass  legislation  to 
see  that  these  qualifications  are  not  dis- 
criminatory, and  as  long  as  they  are  not 
the  State  has  the  right  to  state  the  quali- 
fications of  its  voters,  applying  the  same 
to  all  of  its  citizenii,  this  letter  being  the 
only  restriction. 

Further  quoting  from  the  Court  In  this 
case: 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  Is  wide  scope  for 
exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
quirements, age,  previous  criminal  record 
{Davis  V.  Beason.  133  VS.  333.  345-347)  are 
obvious  examples  Indicating  factors  which 
a  State  may  take  Into  consideration  In  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  voters.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote 
intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and 
Ultteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex.  as  reports  around  the  world  show. 
Literacy  and  Intelligence  are  obviously  not 
synonymous.  Illiterate  people  may  be  Intel- 
ligent voters — 

I  thought  that  some  of  them  were 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  all  vot- 
ers. They  were  not  educated.  Some  did 
not  have  even  a  sixth  grade  education — 

yet  In  our  society  where  newspapers,  period- 
icals, books,  and  other  printed  matter  can- 
vass and  debate  campaign  Issues,  a  State 
might  conclude  that  only  those  who  are 
literate    should    exerclae    tbe    franchise. 

This  is  also  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  say,  of  course,  again  that  certainly 
States  have  the  right  to  provide  the 
qualifications  according  to  residents'  age, 
and  so  forth.  As  the  Court  has  said,  it 
also  has  the  right  to  state  the  literacy 
requirements  according  to  its  standards 
for  all  voters  within  the  State,  and  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  and  these 
decisions  of  the  Court  certainly  have  no 
right  constitutionally  to  take  away  that 
right  from  the  States  or  to  say  that  the 
States  would  no  have  the  right  them- 
selves to  state  what  these  lieracy  quali- 
fications should  be  in  each  State. 

Continuing  quoting  from  the  Court: 

Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  lU  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dis- 
crimination which  the  16th  amendment  was 
designed  to  uproot.  No  such  Influence  Is 
charged  here.  On  the  other  hand,  a  literacy 
test  may  be  unconstitutional  on  its  face. 
(Citing  Davis  v.  Sc^nell,  quoted  In  338  US. 
938.) 

Further  quoting : 

The  great  dlscreUon  It  (the  legislation) 
vested  In  the  registrar  made  clear  that  a 
literacy  requirement  was  merely  a  device 
to  make  racial  discrimination  easy.  We 
cannot  make  the  same  Inference  here.  The 
present  requirement,  applicable  to  members 
of  all  races.  Is  that  the  prospective  voter 
"be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of 
the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  In  the 
English  language."  That  seems  to  lu  to 
be  one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a 
person  Is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme 
to  lay  springs  for  the  citizen. 

I  maintain  again  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment provides  only  that  there  will  be 
no  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed,  or 
color,  and  so  forth.  It  in  no  way 
touched  on  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  States  to  name  the  qualifications 
for  its  voters  as  long  as  there  was  no 
discrimination  and  so  by  this  constitu- 


tional amendment  the  right  of  the  States 
to  name  the  qualifications  of  its  voters 
remains  with  the  State  alone. 

We  may  summarize  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, supra,  to  affirm  the  principle  that 
the  application  of  a  literacy  test  by  a 
State  as  a  qualification  for  voting  is 
consistent  with  State  power  imder  the 
14th  and  17th  amendments  if  applied 
to  all  voters  alike,  irrespective  of  race 
or  color;  and  if  such  requirement  is  not 
unfair  on  its  face  and  does  not  show 
an  intent  to  effectuate  discrimination,  it 
Is  not  violative  of  the  15th  amendment. 

ASTICLK     I.    SSCnON     4,     CLAUBX     1     OV    THX 
CONSnTDTION 

We  have  seen  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned decisions  that  a  State  statute 
providing  literacy  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  in  a  Federal  election  is  not  only 
valid  but  actually  derives  its  validity 
from  article  1,  section  2,  clause  1,  supra, 
and  from  the  17th  amendment,  supra, 
the  provisions  of  which  give  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  the  States  may  set  req- 
uisites for  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislature  by 
ad(^tion  of  the  requisites  for  electors 
of  U.S.   Senators  and   Representatives. 

I  can  imagine  what  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  must  have  thought  at  the 
time  it  set  forth  the  educational  quali- 
fications for  voting.  It  must  have  be- 
lieved, and  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  would  so  decide, 
that  New  York  had  the  right  to  establish 
qualifications  for  its  voters. 

We  come  now  to  the  effect  which 
article  1,  section  4,  clause  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  have  upon  the  question 

The  Constitution  provides  in  clause 
1  of  section  4.  of  article  1,  as  follows: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators. 

The  language  is  qualified  as  to  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions. Nothing  is  said  about  the  quali- 
fications established  by  the  State;  the 
State  has  the  right  to  set  them. 

The  case  of  Ex  parte  Clarke  ( 100  U.S. 
399),  decided  in  1879,  involved  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  enact  a 
law  for  punishing  a  State  officer  of  elec- 
tion for  the  violation  of  his  duty  under 
a  State  statute  in  reference  to  an  elec- 
tion of  a  Representative  to  Congress. 
The  Court  held  that  Congress  did  have 
this  power.  This  tsrpe  of  statute  was 
considered  as  covering  the  "manner  of 
holding"  an  election. 

The  case  did  not  involve  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters.  However,  Justice  Field, 
in  the  dissenting  opinion,  does  speak 
about  qualifications  of  voters  and  makes 
the  following  comment  on  pages  418- 
419: 

Quoting  Justice  Field : 

The  power  vested  In  Congress  Is  to  alter 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  or  to  make  new  ones,  as  to  the 
times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  the 
elections.  Those  which  relate  to  the  times 
and  places  will  seldom  require  any  affirmative 
action  beyond  their  designation.  And  regu- 
lations as  to  the  manner  of  holding  them 


cannot  extend  beyond  the  designation  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  will  of  the  voters 
shall  be  expressed  and  ascertained.  The 
power  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  participate  in  the  election. 
or  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
These  are  nxatters  not  pertaining  to  or  in- 
volved In  the  manner  of  holding  the  elec- 
tion, and  their  regulation  rests  exclusively 
with  the  States.  The  only  restriction  upon 
them  with  respect  to  these  matters  Is  found 
in  the  p»'ovlslon  that  the  electors  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications required  tor  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  the  provision  relating  to  the  suffrage  of 
the  colored  race.  And  irtiatever  regulations 
Congress  may  prescribe  as  to  the  manner  of 
holding  the  election  for  Representatives 
must  be  so  framed  as  to  leaye  the  election 
of  State  officers  free,  otherwise  they  cannot 
be  maintained.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Federalist,  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  de- 
fending the  adoption  of  this  clause  In  the 
Constitution,  used  this  language:  "Suppose 
an  article  had  been  Introduced  Into  the  Con- 
stitution emp>owenng  the  United  States  to 
regulate  the  elections  for  the  particular 
States,  would  any  man  have  hesitated  to 
condemn  it,  both  as  an  unwarrantable  trans- 
position of  power,  and  as  a  premeditated 
engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments? The  violation  ot  principle  in  this 
case  would  have  required  no  comment." 
The  views  expressed  derive  further  suiH>ort 
from  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion applies  equally  to  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors, except  as  to  the  place  of  chooelng  them, 
as  it  does  to  the  election  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  apparent  from  Justice  Field's 
comments  that  this  provision  of  article 
I.  giving  Congress  the  power  to  alter 
such  regulations  of  the  times  and  "man- 
ner of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives,"  does  not  apply  to 
qualifications  for  voting.  It  would  seem 
that  if  the  Constitutional  Convention 
had  intended  section  4  of  article  I,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  legislation  concerning 
qualification  of  voters,  then  such  intent 
must  have  been  to  nullify,  by  section  4, 
the  power  over  qualifications  of  voters 
which  it  had  just  left  with  the  States  in 
section  2  of  the  same  article  I.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  attribute  such  a  motive  to  that 
body.  Thus,  since  it  is  a  most  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  constitutional 
jurisprudence  that  "all  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  are  equally  binding 
upon  Congress" — and  I  have  here  quoted 
from  Willoughby  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  volume  1,  page  493 — 
it  must  be  assumed  that  section  4  of 
article  I  means  no  more  than  what  it 
says  and  applies  only  to  the  manner  of 
holding  elections,  leaving  the  coverage 
of  the  qualification  of  electors  to  section 
2  of  said  article,  which  leaves  it  to  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and 
to  the  States  only,  and  not  to  Congress. 

By  what  authority,  then,  can  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  concerning  such 
qualifications?  Clearly,  Congress  has 
no  such  power;  and  to  acquire  it  would 
require  a  constitutional  amendment  by 
means  of  the  method  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  Itself.  And  certainly  it 
cannot  be  amended  by  act  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  attempted  in  this 
measure. 

In  further  discussing  the  unconstitu- 
tionality and  illegality  of  the  attempt 
by  means  of  this  measure  to  usurp  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and 
in  making  the  following  remarks,  I  shall 
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appeared  in  its  entirety  in  the  Cowoa«a 
sioMAL  RicoiiD.  The  editor  statee  that 
now  he  possesses  an  official  certificate— 
his  voting  certificate— from  the  State 
of  New  York,  testifying  that  he  can 
read;  and  he  goes  on  to  state  that  New 
York  requires  every  voter  to  be  able  to 
read  the  English  language;  and  stran- 
gers within  its  gates  arc  required  to  show 
such  proof,  by  taking  a  literacy  test 
provided  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  However,  now, 
we  are  being  told  by  a  number  of  polit- 
ical leaders  that  it  Is  a  wicked  Lhuig  to 
I>rovide  a  literacy  test  as  a  requisite  for 
voting.  This,  of  course,  is  but  another 
of  the  series  of  attempts — all  of  them 
made  In  the  name  of  "civil  rights"— 
to  challenge  any  and  all  requirements 
for  voting — among  them  a  literacy  test — 
which  the  Constitution  allows  the  sev- 
eral States  to  establish. 

Of  course,  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
latest  attack  on  literacy  requirements  Is 
the  unhappy  fact  that  among  some  mi- 
nority groups  there  is  widespread  illit- 
eracy. Many  Puerto  Ricans — there  are 
very  few  in  my  State — cannot  speak 
English,  much  less  read  it.  And  as  any 
Army  recruiting  officer  can  testify,  many 
Americans  cannot  read  their  native 
tongue  well  enough  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand even  the  simplest  Instructions. 

If  we  study  the  statistics  In  connection 
with  those  who  have  been  rejected  for 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  we  find 
that  is  true. 

However,  the  politicians  realize  that 
all  these  add  up  to  many  .'X)tential  voters 
who  would  be  grateful  to  the  politician 
who  won  them  the  voting  privilege,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  voters  under- 
stood for  whom  they  voted,  for  what 
they  voted,  or  why.  Therefore,  we  con- 
tend that  the  proponents — and  certainly 
those  who  are  lawyers — know  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  to  deprive  the 
States  of  their  right  to  establish  the 
qualifications  of  voters. 

Accordingly,  each  State  must  deter- 
mine the  test  needed  for  that  particular 
State,  just  as  it  must  determine  the  age, 
residence,  and  other  requirements. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  matter  is 
handled  in  New  York;  but  certainly 
many  of  those  who  come  from  Puerto 
Rico  do  not  pass  the  sixth  srade.  So  I 
suppose  that  in  New  York  they  are  not 
allowed  to  vote 

According  to  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  such  literacy 
tests  have  been  upheld  numerous  times 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  valid  requisites 
for  voting.  Each  State  must  set  its  own 
standards  and  qualifications  for  voting, 
but  It  mu.st  be  sure  that  those  who  vote 
can  mtflLgontly  vote  and  can  cast  th?ir 
own  ballot-s.  Certamly  it  is  not  charrrcd 
here  tha*,  any  of  these  standards  are  d:s- 
crimina'.ory  But  it  seems  clear  to  U5 
that  losislat.on  similar  to  this  measure 
would  constitute  a  means  for  controlling 
the  votes  of  ignorant  persons  whose  true 
wishes  would  be  iimored.  Furthermore, 
they  would  not  know  how  they  were 
voting,  for  whom  they  were  voting,  or 


Mr.  President,  this  measure  would  be 
unfair  to  responsible  voters:  under  It. 
the  votes  of  the  morons,  the  illiterate,  the 
Ignorant,  and  those  who  contribute 
nothing  to  the  commonwealth  would  be 
given  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  votes 
of  the  literate,  the  educated,  the  intel- 
ligent, and  the  informed.  Certainly  that 
would  not  make  for  good  government. 
It  would  mean  that  poUticians  could 
control  many  ballots.  Therefore,  our 
forefathers  provided  in  the  Constitution 
that  the  States  would  have  the  right  to 
set  their  own  voter  qualifications. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  fiatly  that  if  the 
pending  measure  had  been  offered  at  the 
time  when  the  Constitution  was  proposed 
to  the  Thirt-een  Original  States,  there 
would  not  today  be  a  United  States  or  a 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If 
Senators  will  read  the  papers  written  at 
that  time,  when  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  was  in  proce.s.s,  they  will 
find  that  what  I  say  is  absolutely  correct. 
However.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  some  politicians  would  at- 
tempt to  control  by  means  of  this  meas- 
ure or  one  similar  to  it. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  wisely  seen 
fit  in  all  its  decisions  to  uphold  the  valid- 
ity of  the  literacy  tests  of  each  State,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  religion.  Cer- 
tainly the  States  have  the  right  to  pro- 
vide that  tho.<^e  who  vote  within  their 
borders  must  be  able  to  vote  intolligcntly. 
At  this  point,  let  me  ask  a  question: 
Even  assuming  that  this  measure  were 
enacted  into  law.  would  not  all  of  the 
prior  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  effect  that  only  the  States  have  the 
right  to  provide  for  the  qualtflcations  of 
voters  still  be  in  effect^  In  other  words, 
under  the  Constitution  would  not  the 
States  continue  to  have  that  right? 
Certainly  this  mea^sure,  ^vcn  if  it  were 
enacted,  could  not  take  away  the  riglits 
the  States  have  under  the  Constitution. 
And  certainly  the  Constitution  gives  the 
States  the  right  to  provide  the  qualifica- 
tion.s  of  voters.  In  fact,  under  this  con- 
stitutional right  the  States  can  provide 
that  only  those  who  are  intelligent  .'.hall 
be  allowed  to  vote. 

Furthermore,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
none  of  those  who  propose  such  legisla- 
tion would  deny  Uiat  each  State  has  a 
right  to  state  what  age  a  person  must  be 
before  he  is  qualified  to  vote. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  this  measure 
were  enacted  into  law,  is  it  not  po;ssible 
that  thereafter  Congress  could  .specify 
the  age  requisite  for  voting?  In  my 
State  that  age  is  21  years;  in  Georgia,  it 
is  18  years.  But  if  the  pending  niea,-^ure 
were  enacted  into  law ,  could  not  the  FVd- 
eral  Government  thereafter  provide — 
equally  well — the  age  requisite  for  vot- 
ing, in  addition  to  providing  the  other 
qualifications  for  voters?  In  that  case, 
what  would  happen? 

Mr.  President,  it  .seems  that  Congress 
is  gradually  giving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  and  more  power  to  regulate 
elections  in  the  United  States. 

In  line  with  the  argument  of  the  pro- 
ponents, would  not  it  then  be  possible 


for  Congress  to  pass  a  bill,  which  would 
apply  to  all  State*,  pnrrlding  that  chfl- 
dren  10  years  of  age  could  vote? 
Although  few  children  10  or  11  yearn 

of  age  have  completed  the  sixth  frmde  of 
school,  yet  a  law  permitting  alert  boys 
and  girls  of  that  age  to  vote  certainly 
would  make  as  much  sense  as  the  law 
now  proposed.  And  perhaps  many  chil- 
dren 10  years  of  age  could  vote  more 
intelligently  than  those  who  are  illiter- 
ate, who  cannot  tinderstand  the  English 
language  as  It  is  written,  and  who  there- 
fore in  their  voting  would  not  malu  for 
good  government. 

As  I  say  again,  constitutionally  these 
qualifications  are  left  to  the  States.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  ralldlty 
of  each  State  in  these  literacy  tests  so 
long  as  they  do  not  discriminate.  Now. 
society,  certainly  in  this  view,  must  be 
permitted  to  protect  itself  with  eiren  the 
most  rudimentary  rules  to  make  TOilng 
a  privilege  of  those  who  have  at  least  an 
elemental  understanding  of.  and  make 
sopie  contribution  to.  the  society  in 
which  they  are  privileged  to  live.  As  I 
say  again,  some  of  these  references  are 
to  Llie  editorial  as  aforementioned. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  remind  those 
of  this  persuasion  that  the  American 
experiment  owes  Its  success  to  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who.  in  drawing  its  basic 
Constitution,  known  the  dependence  of 
democracy  upon  a  responsible  citizenry 
and  wrote  in  many  more  voting  restric- 
tions than  we  today  would  dream  of. 
The  reminder  would  not  be  persuasive 
because,  among  those  people,  traditional 
w  isdom  IS  hooted  at. 

They  all  want  the  ignorant  to  vote. 
Ihey  might  as  well  say  that  the  children 
shall  vote,  that  anyone  can  vote;  there- 
fore, if  there  are  restrictions  placed  on 
voting,  these  literacy  tests.  I  say  again, 
have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  all  occa.sions. 

I  fear,  too,  if  the  proposal  becomes 
law .  knowing  the  conditions  in  my  State. 
many  persons  in  South  Carolina  who 
now  vote  will  not  be  able  to  vote,  because 
tiiey  do  not  have  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion. That  is  something  to  give  thought 
to. 

Another  requisite  for  voting  which  is 
guaranteed  the  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion i.i  the  requirement  of  residence  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.  This  require- 
ment IS  not  bein.,'  attacked,  yet.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  if  the  forces  behind 
this  proix).s«d  bill  are  successful  in  this 
endeavor,  they  will  be  knocking  at  the 
Senate  door  to  do  away  with  residency 
and  other  State  imposed  prerequisites 
to  voting. 

They  will  probably  toon  be  knocking 
at  the  door  to  make  all  qualifications 
UTiifoi-m  thr-^u  hout  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  they  will  probably  want  to 
clear  th.e  circks  of  all  prerequisites  to 
vulm;:  and  allow  anyone  to  vote  regard- 
less of  how  unqualified  he  is  to  Judge  the 
issues  and  regardless  of  how  unable  he 
Is  to  ren.snn  rirht  from  wronc. 

V.'e  shall  see  all  sorts  of  proposals, 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  Proposals 
will  be  made  which  will  result  In  having 
more  voters  in  one  State  than  In  another 
State. 
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The  reason  for  the  residence  require- 
ment is  that,  even  if  a  person  Is  literate 
and  well  educated,  certainly  he  Is  not  in 
a  position  to  cast  a  ballot  In  a  locality 
unless  he  has  been  there  a  sufficient  time 
to  understand  the  Issues.  Then,  why 
would  It  be  proper  not  to  have  the  States 
establish  adequate  literacy  tests  to  be 
sure  that  those  who  vote  know  for  whom 
they  are  voting  and  why  they  are  voting? 
That,  again  I  say.  is  why  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  the  right  of  the  States 
to  set  the  qualifications,  among  them 
age.  residence,  and  literacy,  which  have 
all  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
And,  as  the  editor  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said,  to  cast  a  ballot  is  a  proud 
tiling,  and  as  a  nation  we  ought  to  work 
hard  to  make  the  best  government  pos- 
sible for  all.  But  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
lift  up  the  underprivileged,  and  not  to 
heed  those  who  would  debase  the 
privilege. 

For  the  reason  that  the  Constitution 
guarantees  that  each  State  deciding  ac- 
cording to  Its  own  needs,  legislates  the 
necessary  age  and  residence  require- 
ments, and  necessary  prohibitions  for 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of  certain 
crimes,  it  must  then  necessarily  follow 
that  each  State,  according  to  its  own 
needs,  has  the  guarantee  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  set,  and  must  set,  its  literacy 
requirements,  so  long  as  It  applies  to  all 
citizens  of  the  State  alike.  The  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  do  not  contend  there 
Is  any  distinction  between  the  rights  of 
States  to  provide  age  and  residence  re- 
quirements; nor  do  they  contend  that 
Congress  could  pass  a  uniform  age  and 
residence  voting  bill.  What  is  the 
difference? 

Also,  we  know  that  It  is  elementary 
that  any  rights  not  reserved  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  left  to  the  States. 
In  tills  instance  we  go  further,  because 
voting  qualifications  for  States  are  guar- 
anteed to  the  States  by  the  Constitution; 
and.  therefore,  the  rights  can  only  be 
taken  away  from  the  States  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  not  by  act  of 
Congress  as  is  proposed  here  today. 

The  argument  tliat  the  term  "manner" 
is  a  source  of  authority  for  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  Is  thus  found  to  be  without 
substance.  There  is  a  clear  distinction 
in  the  Constitution  as  between  power  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  holding  Federal 
elections  and  regulation  of  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  voting  at  such  elec- 
tions. The  one  authority  is  found  in 
article  I.  section  4,  clause  1,  and  is  sepa- 
rately allocated  from  article  I,  section  2, 
clause  1,  and  from  the  17th  amendment. 
"Manner"  refers  to  the  mode  of  voting, 
the  method  by  which  eligible  or  qualified 
voters'  choices  are  expressed  and  deter- 
mined. 

The  difference  between  the  jwwer  to 
regulate  the  "manner"  of  Federal  elec- 
tions and  the  qualifications  of  voters 
thereat  is  as  wide  as  the  difference  be- 
tween determining  "how"  and  "who." 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the 
"how"  of  voting  be  deemed  to  encom- 
pass the  "who." 

All  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions  in 
which  the  Court  interfered  in  elections 
dealt  with  fraud,  corruption,  and  pre- 
venting someone  qualified  from  voting. 


In  fact,  the  most  extreme  definition  of 
the  scope  of  the  power  to  regulate  the 
manner  of  holding  Federal  elections,  that 
pronounced  in  Ex  Parte  Siebold  in  1880, 
did  not  Include  extension  of  the  author- 
ity over  voters'  qualifications.  The 
Court,  at  page  306.  in  discussing  the  scope 
of  iwwer  that  Congress  might  exercise 
if  it  were,  under  article  I,  isection  4.  to 
assume  the  entire  control  and  regulation 
of  the  election  of  Representatives, 
stated: 

This  would  necessarily  Involve  the  ap- 
pointment of  places  for  holding  the  polls,  the 
times  of  Totlng.  and  the  officials  for  holding 
the  election:  It  would  require  the  regula- 
tion at  the  duties  to  be  performed,  the 
custody  of  the  ballots,  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  results. 

And  so  forth.  I  have  cited  several 
cases  in  which  the  Court  interfered  with 
reference  to  the  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions. I  have  cited  numerous  cases,  in- 
cluding one  as  recent  as  1959,  showing 
that  the  Court  has  always  upheld  the 
right  of  the  States  to  determine  voters' 
qualifications;  and  in  both  lines  of 
cases — those  on  the  "manner"  and  those 
dealing  with  qualifications — the  Court 
has  always  distinguished  between  the 
manner  of  holding  elections  and  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  and  has  said  in 
all  of  these  decisions  that  while  the  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  may  be  deter- 
mined by  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  the  qualifications  of  the 
voters,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
rest  solely  and  exclusively  with  the 
States. 

The  strength  of  our  system  is  rooted 
in  a  balanced,  divided,  and  limited  Gov- 
ernment; and  thus  far  the  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  have  exercised  their  power  to  de- 
termine voter  qualifications  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  their  own  citizens,  not  as 
directed  from  Washington.  D.C.  These 
qualifications  have  served  for  electors  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  as  well. 

This  method  of  prescribing  qualifica- 
tions was  an  essential  element  of  our 
original  conception  of  a  balanced,  di- 
vided, and  limited  Government.  The 
same  principles  guide  us  today.  But  If 
the  balance  of  the  system  is  weakend.  the 
division  eased,  and  the  limitations — pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution — on  the 
National  Government  removed,  the 
necessity  of  reliance  on  persuasion  and 
compromise  will  be  also  minimized  and 
can  easily  be  replaced  by  reliance  on 
other  agents  such  as  force. 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  say 
that  action  by  means  of  a  statute  is  all 
that  Is  necessary  to  achieve  what  is  really 
general  regulation  over  voter  qualifica- 
tions. Yet.  most  of  these  same  Senators 
in  1960  voted  to  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  the  imposition 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections.  A  poll  tax  determines 
eligibility  to  vote.  It  is  a  voter  qualifica- 
tion factor,  like  a  literacy  test.  Now.  is  it 
then  true  that  those  who  now  assert  that 
voter  qualifications  can  be  regulated  by 
Congress  by  statute  were  of  the  opinion 
3  years  ago  that  the  proper  vehicle  for 
this  was  a  constitutional  amendment? 


Why  have  they  changed  their  position? 
Because  of  the  clear  constitutional  ques- 
tion presented  the  only  proper  course 
then  to  follow  Is  the  procedure  of  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  establishing 
uniform  literacy  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral elections. 

While  I  must  admit  it  would  be  legal 
to  establish  a  so-called  uniform  Federal 
literacy  requirement  for  voting  by  adopt- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  to  this 
effect,  I  say  it  not  only  would  be  wrong, 
but  it  would  be  clearly  contradictory  to 
the  original  imderstandlng  reached  by 
the  various  States  when  they  adopted 
the  Constitution. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many 
States  hesitated  a  long  time  before  they 
ratified  the  Constitution.  The  reason 
was  that  they  felt  the  Constitution  did 
not  guarantee  strongly  enough  these 
rights  to  the  States  and  did  not  guaran- 
tee enough  rtghts  to  the  individual 
States.  We  should  not  now  Justify  this 
hesitancy  by  destroying  what  was  guar- 
anteed in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  some  very  Interesting 
historical  background  is  given  on  this 
subject  in  a  volume  entitled  "Introduc- 
tion to  American  Government."  by  Fred- 
eric A.  Ogg  and  P.  Orman  Ray.  I  ear- 
nestly urge  Senators  to  read  this  volume. 
In  the  chapter  entitled  "The  People  as 
Voters,"  these  gentlemen  write  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  makers  of  the  National  Constitution 
might  easily   have  provided  for  a  uniform 
national  suffrage,  distinct  from  the  suffrage 
systems   existing   In    the  several   States,    as 
did  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
federally  organized   Oemutn  empire  created 
in    1867-71.      But    they    chose,    as    did    the 
framers  of   the   Constitution   of    the   Swiss 
confederation,   to   utilize  for  national   pur- 
poses such   electoral   arrangements  as  each 
State  had  made,  or  might  subsequently  make. 
for  its  own  use:  and  hence,  until  1870.  the 
Constitution's  sole  provision  <m  the  subject 
was  that  persons  Totlng  for  Members  of  the 
lower   House    of    Congress   should,    in    each 
State,  have  "the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors   of   the   most   numerous  branch    of 
the  State  legislature."    The  15th  amendment, 
adopted  in  the  year  mentioned.  Imposed  the 
first  direct  constitutional  restraint  upon  the 
States    in    this    matter    by    forbidding   any 
State    (or    the    United   States)    to   deny   or 
abridge  the  "right"  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to   vote  "on  accoxint  of  race,   color, 
or    previous   condition    of   servitude."      The 
19th   amendment,   adopted    in    1920,   laid   a 
further  restriction  by  forbidding  any  State 
(or  the  United  States)    to  deny  or  abridge 
the   "right"    to   vote   "on  account   of   sex." 
Limited  only  by  these  restraints,  every  State, 
in  its  consUtution  and  laws,  regulates  suf- 
frage qualifications  as  It  desires.     The  two 
amendments  tend  to  produce  uniformity  as 
far  as  they  go;  and  their  effects — especially 
In  the  case  of  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment— have   been   far  reaching.     Plenty  of 
room    Is    left,    however,    for    variation,    and 
hardly  any  two  States  wUl  be  found  with 
precisely  the  same  arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  from  this  as  well  as 
other  facts  that  I  have  brought  out  in 
this  debate,  it  is  necessarily  correct  to 
conclude  that  suffrage  or  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  United  States  is  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  right.  Going  further,  it 
is  clear  that  the  States  are  empowered 
by  the  Constitution,  not  by  accident,  but 
deliberately,  to  establish  prerequisites  for 
voting  so  long  as  these  requirements  do 
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not    violate   the    Constitution    and    the 
amendments  thereto  covering  race,  color. 

Literacy  quallflcaUons  for  voting  are 
not  in  the  realm  of  race,  color,  previous 
condlUona  of  servitude,  or  sex.  and  at- 
tempts by  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
outsiders  to  prove  otherwise  are  illogical. 
Incorrect,  and  impossible.  There  is  no 
proof  available  to  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  action  in  the  Senate  to  show 
that  Uteracy  requirements  deprive  any- 
body of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his 
race,  color,  or  sex,  and  they  have  not 
come  forth  with  any  proof  to  show  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  any  con- 
stituUonal  right  to  even  go  into  this 
question. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  very  men 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  and  who 
urged  the  confederation  of  the  various 
States,  insisted  that  the  individual 
SUtes  retain  the  right  to  establish  voting 
prerequisites  and  insisted,  too.  that  the 
Federal  Ooverrment  be  excluded  from 
these  rights  by  the  ConsUtuUon.  There- 
fore, any  attempt  to  take  away  this  right 
from  the  States  either  by  constitutional 
amendment  or  by  this  legislative  ravish- 
ing process  would  not  be  extending  any 
freedom  to  any  citizen  of  our  land,  but 
to  the  contrary  would  be  giving  another 
control  over  our  people  by  distant,  cold 
Federal  regulation. 

Another  foundation  block  of  our  Re- 
public will  have  been  removed  and  the 
erosive  process  conducive  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  democracy  will  be  stimulated. 
I  earnestly  request  that  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  think  hard  and  long  on 
this  matter  before  they  decide  to  vote. 
I  ask  them  to  read  and  study  the  pages 
of  history  and  the  court  decisions  and 
the  reason  which  makes  it  legally  pro- 
hibitive to  take  this  power  away  from 
our  States,  or  to  try  to  take  it  away. 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  be  digging  its  own 
grave  if  it  insists  upon  bypassing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  disrupting  the 
normal  procedures  of  this  body.  This 
method  of  writing  legislation  is  a  bad 
habit,  and  the  more  the  Senate  practices 
this  bad  habit,  the  more  it  will  become  a 
routine  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  as  a  routine  pro- 
cedure the  bypassing  of  committees,  it 
will  eventually  degenerate  itself  into 
nothing  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  for 
the  emotional  demands  of  a  temp>orary 
majority. 

These  wreckers  of  legislative  processes 
are  bent  on  forcing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  their  emo- 
tional demands  of  the  moment. 

The  only  thing  that  has  kept  the  Sen- 
ate from  becoming  a  tool  of  dictatorial 
tyranny  has  been  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual committee. 

The  committee  processes  of  the  Senate 
give  men  time  to  reason. 

The  committee  processes  of  the  Senate 
give  the  people  a  chance  to  be  heard 
above  the  roar  of  political  orators,  news- 
paper columnists,  and  editorial  writers. 
The  committee  processes  of  the  Senate 
bring  facts  to  the  surface  above  the  rub- 
ble of  illogical,  hysterical,  and  unfounded 
claims. 

The  committee  processes  of  the  Senate 
protect  our  Constitution    from   assault, 
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and  our  people  from  irresponsible  legis- 
lation. 

The  committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
the  backbone  of  this  great  represenU- 
Uve  body  of  the  people.  When  we  break 
down  the  committee  processes  of  the 
Senate,  we  are  breaking  down  the  back- 
bone of  the  Senate. 

With  every  ounce  of  sincerity  at  my 
command.  I  plead  with  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  restrain  themselves  from 
delivering  such  a  fatal  blow  to  our  legis- 
lative processes.  Let  us  not  weaken  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  the  point  that  it  will  be 
managed  by  passions  of  the  moment. 
Let  us  preserve  the  Senate  as  a  founUin- 
head  of  logical,  deliberative  action,  al- 
ways based  on  facts.  Let  us  put  a  stop, 
once  and  for  all.  to  these  attacks  against 
the  foundation  of  our  system  of  handling 
the  business  of  the  people. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  refuse  to  bypass 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  insist  that  the  hearings  we 
have  held,  the  information  we  have 
gathered,  and  the  facts  we  have  assem- 
bled, be  made  available  through  the  com- 
mittee report  before  any  action  Is  taken 
on  the  pending  measure 

Let  us  not  be  rushed  into  this  matter 
by  those  who  are  fearful  of  the  facts  and 
who  do  not  want  the  uncon.stitution- 
ality  of  the  measure  they  are  sponsoring 
to  be  known 

So  I  ask  the  Senators  please  to  stop, 
look,  listen,  and  read  the  Supreme  Court 
reports  and  the  report  from  the  commit- 
tee when  It  comes  to  us  Then  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  a  better  po.sition  to  do  what 
is  right  and  just  for  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
outstanding  editorial  entitled  "Altar  of 
Mediocrity  Beckons  Our  Liberty,"  from 
the  Spartanburg  Herald  of  Spartanburg. 
S.C,  issue  of  April  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Altar  of  Mediocrity   Beckons   Our  Ubektt 
If  responsible  self-government  should  ever 
expire.  It  surely  will  be  on  the  altar  of  medi- 
ocrity 

For  It  Is  U)  the  mediocre  that  major  po- 
litical strategy  Is  directed 

It  is  the  target  for  such  cynical  vote-woo- 
ing project*  aB  the  one  now  launched  by 
Attorney    General    Robert   Kennedy. 

He  has  set  hla  plan  to  evade  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  for  Federal  n- 
vaslon  of  voting  qualifications 

Jnder  the  US  Constitution,  the  Federal 
Government  has  absolutely  no  privilege  of 
stipulating  standards  of  literacy  for  voting. 
The  only  legulmate  method  of  the  national 
level  is  through  formal  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  Itself 

The  Attorney  General  has  prupoeed  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  a  sixth-grade  edu- 
cation   as    unquestionable    pnxjf    of    voting 
Uteracy. 
Boeh! 

Aside  f r  'm  the  legal  and  moral  question 
of  denying  the  legitimacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Mr  Kennedys  plan  is  misnamed  He 
advocates  voting  Illiteracy,  not  Uteracy 

This  Nation  and  lis  freedom  would  b« 
much  better  protected  with  stlfler  standards 
for  people  who  make  the  decisions  affecting 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  all 

It  would  make  more  sense  to  establish  a 
high  school  diploma  aa  a  prerequisite  for 
voting      We  put  a  high  premium  on  knowl- 


edge and  education  In  thl«  country,  azcept 
m  the  most  crucl&l  field  of  »11.  ••U-govern- 

ment 

But,  you  protest,  there  are  a  great  many 
responsible  and  Intelligent  people  who  never 
finished  high  ichool.  Right.  And  many  ol 
them  are  better  educated  than  their  college 
brethren  They  would  be  proud  to  prove  the 
fact  by  a  reasonable  eiamlnatlon. 

Appeal  to  Ignorance  U  the  ahortMt  road 
to  socialism  and  suppreaalon  of  manl  liberty. 
It's  the  same  force  which,  on  the  interna- 
tional level,  threaten*  to  gubordlnate  thU 
Nations  mandate  to  the  emerging  neutral 
countrlee  that  have  not  yet  abandoned 
barbarism 

Some  time  or  another-  If  freedom  U  to 
survive— the  appeal  haa  to  be  Intelligence 
and  responsibility 

It's  time  U5  stop  aix>logliJng  for  iuperlorlty 
and  to  eraae  from  it  the  falae  stigma  of 
bigotry 

Mr  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord  an  edltorlsJ  en- 
titled 'Destroyers  of  Republic."  pub- 
lished in  the  News  and  Coiirler  of 
Charleston,  S C,  Issue  of  April  25.  1M2. 
There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkco«d, 
as  follows: 

DcsnoTKaa  or  Republic 
Another  big  puah  agalnat  the  Republic  U 
underway  In  Waahlngton.  Campalgnera  to 
destroy  the  role  of  the  Statea  aa  devised  by 
the  Constitution  are  urging  Congraaa  to 
change  the  laws  governing  elections.  They 
would  outlaw  literacy  teeU  to  qualify  voters. 
and  substitute  a  sixth-grade  certificate  as 
the  ga<(e  of  competence 

Whether  a  sixth-grade  oerUflcate  Is  suffl- 
clent  guarantee  of  competence  to  vote  Is 
beelde  the  point.  The  point,  as  we  see  It, 
Is  the  authority  to  set  up  voting  standards. 

The  Constitution  give*  that  authority  to 
the  States,  not  the  Federal  Oovernment.  If 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  by  putting  on  a 
combined  drive  through  executive,  leglalatlve. 
and  judicial  branches,  can  change  the  Con- 
stitution without  the  prescribed  proceaa  of 
amendment.  It  can  take  away  any  or  all  of 
the  guarantees  In  that  charUr  of  the  people's 
freedom 

Passage  and  enforcement  of  literacy  legisla- 
tion now  t)efore  Congress  would  gather  the 
reins  of  power  more  closely  than  ever  In 
Washington  Subsequent  legislation  could 
ab<iUsh  any  or  all  requlremenU  for  voter 
quiUlflcatlon  Should  another  administra- 
tion prefer  to  narrow  rather  than  broaden 
the  franchise.  It  could  be  restricted  to 
holders  of  a  Harvard  Ph.  D.  or  lU  "equiv- 
alent ■' 

The  notion  has  spread  that  SUtes  rights 
Is  an  obsession  of  southerners,  because 
Southern  States  Invoked  these  rights  by  the 
act  of  secession  The  Issue,  we  are  told,  was 
solved  by  the  ClvU  War,  In  which  superior 
force   overcame   the   South. 

The  war  by  no  means  settled  all  Issues 
The  war  settled,  for  that  time  at  least,  the 
Issue  of  secession  States  may  not  leave  the 
Union  on  peril  of  destruction.  But  within 
the  Union.  States— and  the  cltlaens  who 
dwell  therein — do  have  other  rights  and 
powers  One  of  the  fundamental  rlghU  Is 
the  operation  of  elections.  By  amendment, 
the  people  extended  the  franchise  to  women. 
They  did  not  extend  the  franchlae  to  Illiter- 
ates 

The  threat  of  flllbuater  comes  In  large 
measure  from  southern  Senator*.  But  this 
Is  no  regional  matter  It  concern*  all  the 
people  In  all  the  States. 

Mr.  8TTNNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 


Mr  STENNIS.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  a  very 
fine  speech.  I  have  listened  to  every  bit 
of  it.  except  for  the  brief  parts  which  I 
missed  when  I  was  called  to  the  tele- 
phone. His  speech  contains  cogent  legal 
points,  sound  logic,  and  a  very  practical 
application  of  the  legal  points  cited.  He 
has  performed  a  real  service  in  address- 
ing himself  to  the  highly  important 
measure  now  before  the  Senate.  I  also 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
make  a  special  trip  to  the  Capitol  today 
in  response  to  the  situation  and  argue 
against  the  bill.  I  commend  him  most 
highly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  remarks.  I  am 
glad  to  be  present  and  play  the  part  that 
I  am  playing  in  relation  to  the  pending 
measure.  I  hope  that  some  rood  may 
result  from  my  appearance. 

My  only  hope  is  that  the  lawyers  in 
the  Senate,  especially,  will  read  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  study  the 
issue.  If  they  do  so.  I  cannot  fall  to  see 
how  they  can  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion but  the  one  that  I  have  reached  ; 
namely,  that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator's arguments  are  unanswerable  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  and  will  do  much  good. 
I  appreciate  his  presentation  of  these 
points  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL  FOR  MILITARY 
DEPENDENTS 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Johkston's 
speech. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Will  the  Senator 
be  good  enough  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  may  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  insertion  in  the 
Record,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  and  without  the  interruption  being 
considered  as  evidencing  an  additional 
speech  when  the  Senator  resumes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  for  that 
purpoee  if  I  may  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interruption  will  not  cause 
me  to  lose  my  righ*,  to  the  floor,  and  that 
the  resumption  of  my  speech  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and.  of  course,  I 
shall  not  object,  since  this  Is  the  week 
that  we  are  not  objecting — I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  we  do  not  want  this  in- 
stance necessarily  to  Indicate  a  perma- 
nent precedent  throughout  the  deljate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  request  also  that 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia be  placed  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao  a  statement 
which  I  made  during  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 


Defense  on  March  24  concerning  the 
sending  of  dependents  overseas,  which 
was  authorised  yesterday  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

STaTBMXMT  or  SxNAToa  A.  Wnxis  Robxstson. 

ACTXHO    Chatbmaw.    Appbofsiations    Sub- 

coMJcrrm  ok  Dkfensx.  CoMCoufiNC  Foa- 

ncM    Teavkl    roa    Miljtaet    Dkpkkdents, 

Masch  28.  1962 

At  a  previous  hearing,  the  Army's  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  testified  that 
the  b«n  on  oversea  travel  of  dependents  was 
hurting  the  morale  of  the  troops. 

From  various  sources  we  have  also  heard 
that  continuation  of  the  ban  is  tied  directly 
to  efTortB  to  protect  our  dwindling  gold 
■uppUes.  This  Lb  reported  to  be  the  admin- 
istration's attitude,  although  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  early  last  month  that  the  out- 
flow of  gold  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ban. 

Ify  own  belief  Ls  and  always  has  been  that 
the  safety  of  the  women  and  children  in- 
volved ahould  be  the  prime  consideration  in 
this  regard. 

The  original  directive  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  last  September  declared: 

"The  suspension  covers  all  means  of  travel 
and  is  necessary  because  of  the  logistic  re- 
quirements incident  to  the  augmentation  of 
OUT  forces  In  Europe." 

This  augmentation  of  our  forces  now  has 
been  oompleted.  so  the  original  purpose  of 
the  ban  no  longer  applies. 

I  therefore  requested  the  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  to  approve  In  the  pend- 
ing appropriations  bill  the  amount  to  finance 
foreign  travel  for  dependents  on  the  same 
basis  prevailing  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
the  travel  ban.  I  Inqtilred  of  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Defense  how  much  would  be  re- 
quired for  that  purpoee. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this 
point  a  letter  of  March  26  from  Hon.  Charles 
J.  Hitch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Cknnptroller,  stating  that  there  was  in  the 
budget  snbniltted  to  us  an  amount  sufficient 
to  finance  dependents'  travel  overseas. 

I  also  wish  to  insert  a  letter  of  March  24 
■ent  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
stating  his  present  position  on  continuation 
of  the  travel  ban. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress win  appropriate  a  stmi  sufficient  to 
finance  a  resumption  of  dependents  traTel 
abrockd  as  soon  as  the  threat  of  armed  oon- 
fllct,  imminent  when  the  ban  was  imposed, 
no  longer  exists. 

Aside  from  the  travel  ban,  dependents 
already  overseas  have  been  urged  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  curtail  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  their  expenditure  oi  American 
dollars.  No  such  restrictions  apply  to  our 
tourists  abroad,  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
or  to  various  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  either  stationed  abroad  or  trav- 
rting  there.  While  there  Is  nothing  that  this 
committee  can  do  directly  about  this.  I  be- 
lieve aa  a  matter  of  equity  that  the  MiUtary 
Establishment  should  be  put  on  an  equal 
footing  with  all  others  of  otir  nationals 
abrottd  and  should  not  be  singled  out  to  bear 
the  burden  of  austerity  alone. 

Thi  SxcaxTAXT  OF  Defense, 
Washinfftcm,  D.C.,  March  24, 1962. 

Hon.  A.  WiLtIS  ROBZKTSON, 

UJS.  Senate. 

Dbab  Sbnatox  Bobxbtson:  This  Is  In  re- 
■pooae  to  your  letter  of  March  14.  1962.  in 
which  you  requested  my  comment  on  the 
aocuraey  of  your  statement  that  "•  •  •  the 
principal  reason  for  the  ban  on  sending  de- 
pendents abroad  was  our  inability  to  safely 


evacuate  them  in  the  event  of  open  hostU- 
Itlee." 

On  September  9,  1061,  when  we  suspended 
Oovemment-sponaored  movement  of  depend- 
ents to  Europe,  we  faced  a  logistics  problem 
in  achieving  the  desired  buildup  of  forces 
in  Europe  as  quickly  as  poaalble.  Military 
needs  had  to  be  given  priority  over  the  fur- 
ther movement  of  dependents.  Moreover, 
as  you  will  recall  from  our  conversations  and 
correspondence  at  the  time,  we  were  quite 
concerned  about  the  problem  which  would 
arise  if  events  should  make  withdrawal  of 
all  dependents  from  the  theater  urgently 
necessary.  The  stispension  met  the  inune- 
dlate  military  problem,  and  Insofar  as  It  in- 
hibited further  growth  of  the  dependent 
population  In  Europe,  it  was  a  prudent  pre- 
caution against  aggravatton  of  the  evacua- 
tion problem. 

I  would  not  describe  the  fvoblem  of  evac- 
uation of  dependents  in  certain  contingen- 
cies as  the  principal  reason  for  the  ban. 
Tou  are  correct  in  identifying  it  as  one  of 
the  Impyortant  factors  influencing  the  deci- 
sion. We  have  continued  to  be  concerned 
with  our  ability  to  act  expedltioxisly  in  var- 
ious situations  and  in  the  Intervening  time 
extensive  studies  of  both  the  problem  and 
our  capabilities  have  been  in  progreaa. 

The  situation,  of  course,  has  chaiLged 
since  September.  The  planned  augmenta- 
tion of  forces  has  been  completed.  The 
blanket  effect  of  the  suspension,  which  was 
a  tolerable  hardship  to  our  service  families 
on  a  short-term  basis,  now  Is  generating  very 
serious  personnel  problems  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  At  the  same  time,  the  need  to 
exercise  controls  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
dependent  population  overseas  has  not  di- 
minished. As  the  President's  comments  In- 
dicated, the  critical  status  at  ova  balance  of 
payments  requires  vm  to  take  any  measures 
we  can  without  reducing  oar  oombat  capabil- 
ity, to  limit  the  sources  of  adverse  gold 
flow. 

We  recognise  that  the  suspension  must  be 
supplanted  by  policies  which  are  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  human  needs  of  our  person- 
nel. We  Intend  that  these  policies  win  ac- 
cconpllsh  some  reduction  of  the  dependent 
population  in  Europe  without  exacting  un- 
reasonable sacrifices  by  the  Individual  serv- 
ice families.  Our  studies  now  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  determination  of  concrete 
steps  which  we  hope  to  aanounoe  in  the  very 
future. 
Sincerely. 

BoBsrr  8.  McNamasa. 


HOUSTON  SCIENTISTS  MAKE 
PROGRESS  IN  CANCER  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  effort  of  medical  science  to  combat 
cancer  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  and 
most  noble  efforts  of  our  time. 

The  struggle  for  breakthroughs  In 
knowledge  goes  on  <lay  and  night  in 
laboratories  all  over  the  countar.  In  an 
editorial,  Wednesday,  April  18.  1962.  the 
Houston  Post  discussed  the  work  of  one 
team  of  Houston  scientists  and  the  prob- 
lems they  face. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rjecoko  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Cancer  Fight  Advance,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Houston.  Tex.,  Post  of 
April  18.  1962.  The  editorial  points  out 
many  of  the  great  difficulties  facing  re- 
searchers In  this  field.  I  heard  some  of 
them  testify  before  the  Public  Health 
Subcommittee,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
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[Mr  Hiu.]  is  chairman.  The  appropri- 
ations for  research  have  been  stepped  up 
year  by  year  in  the  flght  to  U^t  the 
burden  of  this  scourge  from  manJdnd. 
The  research  carried  on  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  which  is  de- 
tailed In  the  editorial.  Is  In  support  of  a 
theory  first  advanced  there  and  now  ac- 
cepted by  many  scientists,  to  the  effect 
that  viruses  which  infect  human  beings 
can  cause  at  least  some  types  of  cancer, 
and  that  w)propriate  preventive  vaccines 
can  be  developed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
trying  to  prove  that  theory.  They  are 
approaching  this  problem  In  a  true 
■cientiflc  manner,  in  trying  to  determine 
whether  that  theory  is  true. 

This  very  perceptive  editorial,  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  scien- 
tific writer,  describes  In  language  read- 
ily imderstandable  by  nonscientists  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  this 
group  of  scientists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CANCXa    FlOHT    AOVANCK 

It  Will.  In  all  probability,  be  years  or  a  nit- 
time  before  tbe  many  cauaee  and  then  the 
•ure-flre  ciires  and  even  prevention  of  cancers 
are  foxind.  Unlike  most  other  aflUcUon*. 
cancer  la  not  a  single  disease,  but  has  many 
forms. 

But  the  work  of  a  team  of  Houston  scien- 
tists, reported  last  week  In  Atlantic  City  be- 
fore the  American  Association  for  Cancer 
Research.  Is  apparently  a  mighty  step  In 
bearing  out  one  major  theory : 

That  viruses  that  Infect  human  beings  can 
cause  at  least  some  cancer  and  that  appro- 
priate preventive  vaccines  can  be  developed. 

Dr.  John  Trentln,  professor  and  head  of 
the  division  of  experimental  biology  at  Baylor 
University  College  of  Medicine,  and  his  col- 
laborator took  one  form  of  human  adeno- 
virus, a  widespread  bug  that  causes  acute 
respiratory  Infections  In  people,  and  pro- 
duced cancer  In  hamsters. 

The  work,  called  an  Important  discovery 
by  a  number  of  scientists  In  the  field  who 
heard  the  report,  still  has  a  long  way  to  go 
IDr.  Trentln  and  others  will  now  head  back 
to  their  laboratories,  and  If  careful  reevaiua- 
tlons  and  more  Investigation  holds  up  the 
Initial  work — here  Is  the  first  proven  link 
between  human  virus  and  the  production  of 
cancer 

I>r.  Trentln's  approach  to  the  problem  was 
actually  a  very  Ingenious  one. 

Many  scientists  have  found  viruses  that 
cause  cancer  In  laboratory  animals,  and 
viruses,  therefore,  have  been  suspect  as  a 
cause  of  some  human  cancer.  Dr  Leon 
Dmochowskl  at  the  University  of  Texas  M  D 
Anderson  Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute,  first 
demonstrated  the  finding  of  vlrus-Uke  par- 
ticles In  the  blood  of  a  leukemia  patient  some 
6  years  ago. 

Yet  no  one  has  pegged  any  human  virus 
that  would  cause  cancer  In  animals  or  man. 
and  all  attempts  to  Isolate  tumor -producing 
viruses  from  human  cancers  have  failed. 

Cancer  researchers,  who  obviously  cannot 
experiment  on  people,  have  done  the  only 
thing  they  can  They  Inject  human  cancer 
extracts  Into  cancer-susceptible  newborn 
animals  and  then  try  to  Isolate  a  human 
cancer  virus  from  the  cancers  that  develop 
Again,  there  has  been  no  success 

Dr.  Trentln.  so  to  speak,  turned  the  tele- 
scope around  and  started  looking  from  the 
other  end. 


He  started  with  a  common  human  virus, 
choosing  the  adenoviruses  because  of  their 
similarity  to  certain  viruses  which  are  known 
to  cauw  animal  cancers.  He  picked  the 
hamster  because  of  its  great  susceptibility 
to  viruses  of  other  species. 

The  result :  Swift  and  deadly  cancer  In  the 

animals.  ^       w 

This    does    not    prove.    Dr.    Trentln    has 

stressed,  that  human  cancer  U  caused  by  a 

vlr\is.    Laboratory  animals  are  not  people. 
But  the  virus  U  a  human  virus,  and  Dr. 

Trentln   and  his  coworkers  appear  to  have 

opened  a  door. 


PROGRESS      IN       MAKING      FRESH 

WATER   OUT   OP   SALT   WATER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
the  rapidly  developing  Texas  gulf  coast 
area,  only  recently  chosen  as  a  homebase 
for  America's  astronauts,  is  also  the  site 
of  another  bold  and  visionary  project^- 
the  national  effort  to  achieve  an  econom- 
ical conversion  of  salt  water. 

The  distillation  process  plant  at  Free- 
port,  Tex.,  which  is  capable  of  producing 
a  million  gallons  of  useable  water  a  day. 
is  used  by  the  city  of  Preeport  and  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 

The  plant  was  opened  last  year  when 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  pushed  a 
button  in  Washington,  and  fresh  water 
poured  out  of  that  plant.  The  water 
had  been  salt  water  when  it  had  entered 
the  plant.  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
JoHNsoK  was  present;  also  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Udall;  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson);  and  nu- 
merous other  Members  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  be  present  also  It 
was  a  spectacular  sight  to  see  water  com- 
ing out  of  that  plain  iron  pipe.  Cups 
were  handed  out  and  all  of  us  drank  of 
that  fresh  water.  It  reminded  me  of 
religious  pictures  I  had  seen  as  a  boy  of 
Moses  strilcing  the  rock  and  water  rush- 
mg  out. 

This  process  Is  not  economically 
feasible  at  the  present  time,  but  progress 
is  being  made  every  year. 

In  an  editorial  published  on  Thursday. 
April  12.  1962,  the  Corpus  Chrlsti  Caller- 
Times  discussed  the  importance  of  this 
salt  water  conversion  effort  to  provide 
more  usable  water  for  our  growing 
needs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to  entitled  "Salt  Water  Conversion 
Hopeful  for  Gulf  Coast." 

When  this  undertaking  Is  made 
economically  feasible,  many  desert  areas 
of  the  world  will  become  as  productive 
as  many  other  productive  areas,  and 
many  people  who  now  go  to  bed  hungry 
will  have  an  adequate  supply  of  food. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From     the     Corpus     Chrlsti     Caller-Times, 
Apr   12.  l»6a| 

Salt  Water   Convowion   Hopirtn.  fob  Gxtlt 
Coast 

To  many,  no  doubt,  the  prospect  of  mas- 
sive conversion  of  sea  water,  at  a  cost  com- 
petitive with  fresh  water  supplies,  still  seems 
visionary  To  others,  especially  the  experts 
In  the  field,  that  achievement  la  only  a  mat- 


ter of  time,  of  further  re— arch  and  ex- 
perimentation. 

A  progress  report  meeting  of  «»  delegates 
at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  reoenUy 
talked  over  the  Pwleral  pilot  proJecU  now  In 
operation.  They  reported  more  than  a  doaen 
methods  now  under  study,  but  no  break- 
through as  yet  on  the  cost  problem. 

However.  J.  T.  Dunn,  reporting  on  the  dis- 
tillation process  plant  at  Freepart,  Tex., 
expressed  confidence  that  "the  time  will  oome 
In  our  generation,  when  saline  water  con- 
version planU  In  the  8  mlUlon  to  3ft  mllUon 
gallons  per  day  capacity  will  supplement 
coastal  water  supplies  on  a  competitive  pro- 
duction cost  basis."  That  would  Indeed 
make  salt  water  conversion,  ma  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  evaluates  It,  one  of  the 
most  Important  proJecU  for  mankind.  And 
few  places  In  the  world  would  benefit  more 
than  the  heavUy  Industrializing  and  populous 
Tevas  gulf  coast,  much  of  which  can  see 
the  llmiu  of  lU  available  fresh- water  sup- 
plies In  the  not  too  distant  future. 

There  are  two  Important  favorable  Mpects 
to  the  cost  factor  In  the  feasibility  of  salt- 
water conversion.  One  Is  that  a  new  wealth 
of  minerals,  extracted  In  the  purlflcatlon 
processes,  should  reduce  the  net  cost  of  con- 
version. The  other  U  that  additional  fresh- 
water supplies  are  becoming  increasingly  ex- 
pensive to  tap.  which  will  narrow  the  cost 
gap  with  converted  water. 

There  Is  a  caution  that  should  be  em- 
phasized, however.  In  discussing  salt-water 
conversion.  Optimism  on  Its  prospects 
should  not  allow  complacency  that  would  de- 
tract from  maximum  development  of  na- 
tural fresh-water  resources.  For  suocees  In 
low-cost  conversion  Is  not  a  certainly,  and. 
In  any  event.  It  may  not  for  the  foreseeable 
future  be  anticipated  as  more  than  a  sup- 
plemental supply,  even  In  coasts^  areas. 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE        BY        CHIEF       JUSTICE 
WARREN  TO  JOHN  LORD  ©"BRIAN 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  short  time  ago  one  of  the  very 
great  men  of  the  American  bar,  of  all 
time,  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
move  the  admission  of  a  Junior  associate. 
This  became  the  occasion  for  a  tribute 
to  the  man  by  Chief  Justice  Warren 
which  I  think  Is  unique  in  our  history.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  John  Lord  CBrian. 
a  distinguished,  widely  loved  lawyer, 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  not  only  the 
legal  affairs  of  our  Nation  but  also  in  its 
public  and  civic  affairs  for  a  very  long 
time  The  tribute  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  was  warm  and 
eloquent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  an 
article  entitled  "O'Brlan's  Long  Practice 
Is  Praised  by  Warren"  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Half  Century  at  the  Bar," 
both  of  which  relate  to  the  tribute  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  to  John  Lord 
O'Brian  and  were  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  3.  1M2. 
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There  being  no  objection,  ths  artleto 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscou).  as  follows: 

O'Bbzam's  Lonq  PaacncB  IS 
■T  Wj 


In  one  of  thoee  human  touches  that  oo- 
easlonally  graces  the  Supreme  Court  cham- 
bers. Chief  Justice  Bar!  Wsnen  took  a  mo- 
ment yesterday  to  pay  tribute  to  John  Lad 
O'Brian. 

As  O'Brian,  a  distinguished  and  widely 
loved  lawyer,  approached  the  bench  to  move 
the  admission  of  a  young  member  of  his  firm, 
the  Chief  Justice  leaned  forward  and  said. 
"I  am  told  by  our  clerk  that  this  U  the  ftOth 
anniversary  of  your  admission  to  the  bar  of 
this  Court." 

"That  Is  true.  Tour  Honor."  O'Brian  re- 
plied, "and  it  has  been  one  of  the  highest 
privileges  of  my  Ufe." 

Then  the  Chief  Justice  added.  "Few  men 
In  history  have  had  a  longer  or  more  active 
practice  before  this  Court.  Diulng  all  of 
theee  years,  you  have  served  the  Court  In  the 
highest  sense.  I  wish  for  you  many  more 
years  as  a  member  of  our  bar  and  with  it 
oontlnxied  happlnees." 

O'Brian,  •?,  Is  a  senior  partner  of  Coving- 
ton A  Burling.  For  many  of  the  last  60 
years,  he  has  been  In  and  out  of  Govermnent 
service  and  has  become  noted  as  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer  and  as  s  stanch  defender  of 
civil  liberties. 

His  public  career  ranges  from  an  appoint- 
ment by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

In  between  were  stints  In  the  Department 
of  Justice,  prosecuting  spies  for  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  tnistbustlng  for  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover. 

After  the  Chief  Justice  finished  his  praise. 
O'Brian  concluded  his  business.  It  was  to 
get  John  W.  Armagoet.  one  of  the  Coving- 
ton's Junior  members,  admitted  to  practice 
law. 


A  Haut  Cmirtmr  at  tmk  Bab 
Only  a  little  Imaglaatlon  Is  required  to 
▼Isuallze  a  host  of  eminent  ghosts  hovering 
about  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday  when 
Chief  Justice  Warren  paid  his  graclotis  trib- 
ute to  a  grand  old  man  of  the  bar — John 
Lord  O'Brian.  What  the  Chief  Justice  reoog- 
nl7«d  was  the  60th  anniversary  of  Mr. 
O'Brlan's  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  high  quality  of  the 
service  he  has  rendered  ss  a  minister  of 
Justice  In  that  half  century.  An  occasion 
BO  fraught  with  nostalgia  and  a  sense  of 
great  achievement  In  the  law  serves  to  evoke 
a  flood  of  memories,  and  Its  real  significance 
seems  to  be  that  It  links  the  name  of  John 
Lord  O'Brian  with  the  giants  who  In  the 
past  have  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

The  list  of  great  advocates  Interwoven  Into 
the  history  of  the  Court  Includes  such  men 
as  Daniel  Webster  and  John  C.  Calhoxm  and 
In  a  later  day  such  men  as  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Frederic  R.  Coudert.  John  W.  Davis,  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  and  George  Wharton  Pepper. 
Mr.  O'Brian  may  not  be  as  well  known  as 
some  of  theee.  but  he  is  as  favorably  known 
for  his  keen  tmderstandlng  of  the  law,  his 
liberal  spirit  and  his  lovable  personality.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  the  Chief  Justice  In 
saluting  him. 


DISARMAMENT  AND  THE  RESUMP- 
TION OP  NUCLEAR  TESTS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  sUted  to  the  Senate  that  it  is 
my  intention,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 


oommlttae  on  Disarmament  of  the  C<»i- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  keep 
Senators  as  well  informed  as  one  can,  in 
Ught  of  the  derekHxnents  In  the  Paelfie. 
with  reject  to  nuclear  test  experiments 
and  the  developments  at  Geneva  con- 
cerning disarmament. 

This  moming  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence  the  so-called  nonallned  nations 
urged  the  continuation  of  a  search  for  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I  remind  the 
Senate  that  this  is  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  so-called  nonallned  coun- 
tries deplored  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  found  it  necessary  to  resume 
atmospheric  nuclear  weapons  testing, 
nevertheless  the  nonallned  delegations 
did  not  fail  to  recall  that  the  latest  cycle 
of  tests  was  Initiated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
last  autumn.  I  mention  this  because 
Senators  will  recall  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Belgrade  Conference,  which  coin- 
cided with  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
tests  by  the  Soviet  Union,  there  was  con- 
siderable adverse  comment  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  about  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  lack  of  public  and  pri- 
vate indignation  and  condemnation  of 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  on  the 
part  of  the  so-called  neutral  nations 
meeting  in  Belgrade. 

The  eight  neutral  nations  which  are 
attending  the  Disarmament  Conference 
in  Geneva  have  not  singled  out  the 
United  States  for  chastisement  or  criti- 
cism. While  they  have  urged  that  the 
tests  be  not  renewed,  as  I  have  Just  indi- 
cated, the  reports  from  Geneva  today 
reveal  that  the  nonallned  delegations 
recalled  that  the  latest  cycle  of  tests 
was  initiated  by  the  Soviet  Union  last 
autumn. 

The  situation  at  the  Conference  in 
Geneva  is  as  favorable  to  the  United 
States  as  we  could  hope  to  expect  imder 
the  present  circumstances.  The  non- 
allned states  have  shown  they  are  not 
one  sided  in  their  attitude  toward  nu- 
clear testing.  They  have  not  accepted 
the  Soviet  contention  that  negotiations 
leading  toward  a  test  ban  are  fruitless 
while  the  United  States  is  conducting  its 
own  series  of  nuclear  tests.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  nonallned  nations  have  urged 
that  even  as  those  tests  are  underway, 
the  discussions  in  Geneva  should  con- 
tinue. The  Soviet  delegate,  Mr.  Zorin, 
has  said  that  all  discussions  ought  to  be 
stopped  because  they  are  fruitless  so  long 
as  the  United  States  conducts  tests.  So 
Mr.  Zorin  did  not  win  his  point.  The 
neutralists  apparently  share  wholeheart- 
edly the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
intensify  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 

I  emphasize  that  the  neutralist  na- 
tions have  endorsed  the  principle  of  in- 
spection. Again,  this  is  contrary  to  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Zorin.  Mr.  Zorln's 
position  at  the  Geneva  Conference  is 
strangely  similar  to  positions  announced 
in  other  quarters.  He  has  said  the  dis- 
cussions ought  to  be  stopped;  that  the 
Ccmference  is  getting  nowhere;  that  the 
delegates  should  go  home.  He  even  con- 
demned the  disarmament  proposal  of 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  that  we 


were  relsring  too  much  on  the  United 
Nations.  He  said  the  United  Nations 
police  force  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  there  are 
those  in  the  United  States  who  feel  that 
the  disarmament  proposal  which  was 
presented  at  Geneva  should  not  be  given 
serious  consideration  because  the  United 
States  was  relying  too  much  on  the 
United  Nations.  Those  persons  take  the 
same  position  as  that  taken  by  Mr.  2terin 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Strange  c(»npany. 
Therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  was  unsuc- 
cessful today — as  it  was  yesterday,  and 
as  I  think  it  will  be  in  the  days  to 
come — in  its  efforts  to  shift  to  the  United 
States  the  blame  for  the  resumption  of 
testing,  and  in  its  efforts  to  find  a  way  to 
break  down  this  important  Conference. 

At  the  Conference  Mr.  Zorin  is  appar- 
ently attempting  to  do  what  was  at- 
tempted to  be  done  at  the  Geneva  Test 
Ban  Conference  of  some  months  ago, 
when  the  Soviet  delegation  refused  to 
make  any  overt  moves  or  to  negotiate  or 
to  make  any  concessions  or  even  to  dis- 
cuss intelligently  the  draft  treaty  or  pro- 
posal of  the  United  States  and  the  Unit- 
ed EUngdom. 

I  mention  this  today  because  I  know 
all  of  us  are  watching  to  see  what  the 
reaction  will  be  around  the  world  to  the 
U.S.  renewal  of  these  tests.  I  am  con- 
fident that  practically  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  feels  that  these  tests  need 
to  be  undertaken,  as  I  have  said  before, 
even  though  they  are  undertaken  reluc- 
tantly and  with  heavy  hearts. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  al- 
though nonallned  nations  and  even 
some  friendly  nations  may  be  critical 
about  our  resumption  of  the  tests,  they 
do  not  place  full  responsibility  for  this 
upon  the  United  States.  In  fact,  they 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that  this  re- 
sumption of  testing  was  forced  upon  our 
country  by  the  breach  of  faith  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  the  Soviet  violation 
of  the  moratorium  and  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests. 

I  hope  that  in  the  days  to  come  this 
attitude  of  objectivity  will  be  preserved. 


NEW   YORK  GRAND  JURY  INDICT- 
MENT OP  STEEL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  I  have  been  asked  several 
times  by  representatives  of  the  press,  the 
radio,  and  the  television  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  the  action  of  the  graiKl  jury  in 
New  York  which  this  afternoon  returned 
an  indictment  against  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  and  several  other  steel  com- 
panies. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  this 
indictment  Is  tottdly  unrelated  to  the 
recent  controversy  over  steel  prices,  and 
is  the  result  of  an  investigation  over  a 
period  of  several  months — an  investiga- 
tion instituted  without  any  connection 
whatever  to  the  recent  controversy  over 
the  $6-a-ton  increase  in  the  price  of 
steel  and  Its  subsequent  reversal. 

I  say  this  because,  in  view  of  the  coin- 
cidence of  this  action  by  the  grand  jury, 
it  might  very  well  be  interpreted  as  a 
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,.„^«  th*  «teel  in-  wv  by  which  Ameri^n  industry  am  be  fairplay    and  not  within  the  rulM  of 

pimttife  ineMMre  M  regmrdathe  rteei  m  w^**"  ^^   ^^   w^^   modem   and  the  Jungle. 

SS^  bee«-e  of  the  recent  price  in-  ^^^'"^^^  o^wS  by   which  I  hope  some  attention  will  b.  pitld  to 

■■■*•                            .*     _4»v  ♦».-  r»-_  Amoican  Industry  can  maintain  its  mar-  some  of 

I  cheeked  cmtWam^  with  the  De-  JJ^^J*^^^)^^,^  ^  by  modemi.-  made  In 

.rtment  of  Ju-ttce.  because  I.  too.^  was  f^  !i?^  ISnTrfBclent  In  both  its  relating 
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As  I  have  already  said.  I 

find  the  Investigatkm  was  begun  many 
months  ago.  In  fact,  some  tnvestiga- 
tk»s  were  begun  sereral  years  ago:  and 
this  indlctinent  foDows  yery  much  in 
the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  indict- 
ment against  certain  electrical  com- 
panies, some  1V4  years  or  so  ago,  for 
price  fixing  and  the  rigging  of  bids. 

Mr.  President,  a  grand  Jury  Indict- 
ment is  but  the  first  step  In   a  legal 
A  company  or  an  indlTidual  Is 


ing  and  by  being  efliclent 
production  and  its  distribution  pracUcea. 
Yesterday.  I  said  here  that  we  are 
facing  the  toughest  competition  In  our 
history  from  our  best  friends  In  Western 
Eurxjpe;  and  in  3  years  our  friends  in 
Western  Exirope  will  have  over  45  mil- 
lion tons  of  excess  steel  producUon 
csptLCiiy — over  and  above  their  needs; 
and  Western  Europe  will,  in  the  Com- 
m<Hi  Mariiet.  seek  new  markets.  The 
Western  European  companies  are  mod- 


some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
other  days  here  in  the  Senate 
to  these  problems,  aiMl  to  my 
own  suggestion  to  establish  a  national 
oomminion  of  top-level,  high-grade  peo- 
ple, vitally  concerned  about  tbe  eeonomic 
well-being  of  our  country,  a  natlopal 
commission  to  look  Into  the  pricing,  com- 
petitive production,  and  dlatrllmtive 
practices  of  the  steel  Industry,  along  with 
labor-management  practices,  advertising 
practices,  and  all  the  economic  prac- 
tices. I  think  It  would  be  helpful.  I 
think,  at  least  if  it  were  properly  staffed 
in  terms  of  technical  personnel  as  well 


process.    A  company  or  an  umi»iuu»x  «     1^  ^ni»r^t   ind  ■.utomated   and  their     in  terms  oi  vecniuc»i  vcnm^uma  ■•  w«i 
S^ty  merely  because  of  a  grand     ^^^^^^^^Jm^U^.*   U  we  are     as  the  membership  of  the  remainder  of 
Jury  Indictment.    Guilt  or  banocence  is     pnces  are  mgmy  compcwM 
established  by  the  courts  of  law    There- 
fore. I  think  we  should  withhold  Judg- 
ment on  these  matters  until  what  we  call 
due  process  of  law  is  ftilfllled. 

However.  If  the  courts,  after  the  pres- 
entation of  evidence  and  after  rue  proc- 
ess of  law  has  been  flulfllled.  determine 
that  the  companies  have  been  conspir- 
ing to  set  prices  and  to  rig  bids,  these 
will  be  matters  of  most  serious  concern 
to  the  American  people.  The  setting  of 
prices,  and  the  rigging  of  bids  cause 
artificially  high  prices,  and  are  very 
serious  matters  for  the  consumers,  the 
manufacturers,  the  total  American  econ- 
omy, and.  Indeed,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

In  connection  with  this  particular  in- 
dictment, I  understand  the  companies 
involved  were  bidding  upon  defense  con- 
tracts— primarily  contracts  for  items  to 
be  supplied  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  items 
soiight  by  the  Defense  Department.  To 
cause  artificially  higher  prices  by  rig- 
ging bids  or  setting  prices  on  defense 
contracts  is  the  same  as  taking  dollars 
out  of  the  pocket  of  every  VS.  taxpayer. 

Furthermore,  if  It  Is  proven  that  a 
basic  Industry  is  willfully  violating  the 
antitrust  laws  and  the  antimonopoly 
laws,  then  obviously  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  leadership  of  American  business 
to  take  stem  and  effective  measures  of 
reform  In  order  to  insure  that  a  truly 
free,  competitive  situation  will  be  re- 
stored in  that  industry. 

I  believe  we  must  understand  that 
free  private  enterprise  is  endangered  and 
injured,  if  not  actually  destroyed,  by 
mOTiopoUstic  practices. 

Therefore.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
free,  competitive  economy — which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  our  major  objectives — 
we  must  see  to  it  that  there  is  free  and 
fair  competition  in  the  marketplace. 
This  applies  to  both  small  business  and 
big  business.  At  least  the  competition 
must  be  conducted  within  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  economy  and  as  de- 
termined by  the  responsible  public 
authorities. 

Rigged  prices  or  prices  established  by 
conspiratorial  activity  not  only  injure 
competition  here  at  hcMne,  but  also  have 
a  way  of  eroding  and  corroding  the  ef- 
ficiency of  business.  They  have  a  way 
of  establishing  a  kind  of  built-in  pro- 
tectionism which  compensates  for  in- 
efficiency  and  obsolescence.     The   only 


to  face  such  competition,  we  cannot  en- 
gage in  pricing  practices  and  monopo- 
listic practices  and  other  outmoded  and. 
I  believe,  inefficient  practices,  without 
payiiig  a  terrible  price,  in  terms  of  loss 
of  income,  loss  of  Jobs,  loss  of  profits, 
and  loss  of  markets. 

I  wish  to  make  It  quite  clear  that  I 
am  not  one  who  believes  that  meiely 
because  a  grand  jury  brings  in  an  in- 
dictment the  person  or  company  Indicted 
stands  convicted.  However,  I  do  say  the 
matter  is  one  of  most  serious  concern 
This  is  now  a  matter  for  the  courts.  It  is 
not  a  matter  for  any  political  vendetta 
or  any  political  partisanship. 

We  are  very  proud  of  American  in- 
dustry, and  I  want  our  Government, 
whether  It  be  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion or  a  Republican  administration,  to 
give  just  and  fair  cooperation  to  every 
segment  of  our  economy;  and  that  In- 
cludes American  Industry,  which  pro- 
vides jobs  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  the  rendering  of  services. 

I  make  this  statement  today  because 
there  are  those,  who.  regrettably,  and  I 
think  mistakenly,  think  the  recent  action 
of  the  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  other  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  steel  price  increase  situa- 
tion represents  an  antaj?oni.stlc  attitude 
by  this  administration  toward  American 
business. 

Nothing  could  be  more  false  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  This 
administration  has  within  its  ranks,  in 
top  positions,  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community,  men 
who  have  made  their  mark  because  of 
their  eflDclency.  ability  and  competence, 
men  like  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Dillon,  men  like  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  men  like 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Hodges. 

I  mention  those  only  as  typical.  There 
are  many  others.  I  do  not  wish  those 
few  to  be  thought  of  as  the  only  top 
business  representatives  In  the  admin- 
istration. Today  this  Government  is  re- 
cruiting from  business  hundreds  of  Its 
most  talented  members  for  our  foreign- 
aid  program.  We  are  recruiting  from 
business  some  of  the  ablest  persons  for 
our  regulatory  agencies.  This  admin- 
istration is  neither  probusiness.  pro- 
labor.  or  pro  this,  or  pro  that,  except 
to  see  that  It  serves  the  national  in- 
terest. It  is  not  antibusiness.  It  is  pro- 
competition.  It  is  for  competition,  but 
for  fair  competition,  within  the  ruU-s  of 


its  staff,  it  would  be  helpfu*. 

I  have  urged  that  such  a  commission 
consist  of  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity who  know  about  business  con- 
ditions, members  of  labor  who  know 
about  labor-management  and  production 
problems,  economists  who  are  objective 
and  fair,  financiers  who  understand  the 
need  of  capital  for  business  modernisa- 
tion, tax  experts  who  understand  the 
role  of  taxation,  both  as  an  incentive 
and  as  an  obstruction  to  business  growth 
aiul  expansion. 

I  would  like  to  see  such  a  commission. 
I  think  it  is  long  overdue.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  and  would  add  much  to 
stimulating  a  higher  standard  of  ethics 
snd  a  better  standard  of  fair  competitive 
practices  in  the  American  business  com- 
munity. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  reiterate  his  sug- 
gestion of  a  few  days  ago  in  rdaUon  to 
a  top-level  commission  for  the  piirpoaes 
which  he  has  again  expressed.  I  take 
it  the  purpose  also  would  be  to  help  In- 
dastry  to  modernize  Its  plant  and  equip- 
ment. This  is  a  part  of  the  concept 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
In  mind  for  the  commission,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that,  in  my  small  way  and  with 
my  small  voice.  I  have  on  previous  oc- 
ca.sions  picked  up  the  suggestion  and 
urged  that  action  be  taken  on  it.  I 
hope  very  much  that  will  be  the  course 
the  administration  will  follow. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. His  effort  and  Interest  in  this  di- 
rection make  me  feel  it  is  that  much  more 
of  a  worthwhile  endeavor  and  proposal. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.   I 

do  not  believe  there  Is  any  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time.     Therefore,  I  now  move  that  the 

Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  April 
27.  1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Six-Poirt  AmACommmaiMi  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wnooMsai 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THl  DHITBD  8TAT18 

Thursday.  Aprti  26, 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  freedom  of  the  world 
requires  a  broad-scope,  all-out  effort, 
not  only  to  prevent  conquest  of  the 
world  by  communism,  but  also  to  di- 
minish its  Influence. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  review 
major  aspects  of  the  global  struggle 
against  communism.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  my  statement  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoxD.  as  f  c^ows : 

Six-Ponrr   Airn-CoiocTnasT  Pboobam — 
STATCicDrr  BT  Skmatob  WiLxr 

Communism — controlling  one-third  of  the 
people  and  one-fourth  of  the  land  of  tbe 
earth — rcpreeenU  tbe  greatest  threat  to 
freedom  In  tbe  world. 

Fanatically  dedicated  to  conqueet  of  tbe 
globe,  tbe  Reds  propagandise  Incewantly  that 
oommunUm  U  tbe  wave  of  the  future. 

Tactically,  tbe  Reda  feel  that  If  tbU  wish- 
ful thinking  U  repeated  often  and  loud 
enough.  It  will  come  true.  However,  we  must 
not  allow  this  to  happen.  To  tbe  contrary, 
the  free  world  and  non -Communist  nations 
possess  tbe  mlUtary  and  economic  power  and 
the  Ideology  to  make  attack  against  the  free 
world  synonymous  with  suicide;  further  out- 
strip the  Reds  In  economic  progress.  Cur- 
rently, the  United  States  alone — with  a  pro- 
duction rate  of  $670  blUlon  annually — far 
ezceedf  the  output  of  the  entire  Conununlst 
bloc,  with  a  producUon  estimated  at  about 
$360  bUllon;  and  by  more  effectively  utUls- 
ing  our  salesmanship  and  know-bow  to  suc- 
cessfuUy  seU  the  Ideology  of  freedom  to  win 
the  battle  of  men's  minds. 

The  Oommunlsu.  In  my  Judgment,  can  win 
only  If,  by  default,  we  let  them  win. 


For  the  immediate  future,  then,  what 
major  steps  are  needed  to  more  effectively 
combat  communism?  Oenerally,  these  in- 
clude: 

1.  Constant  reevaluatlon  and  efforts  to 
maintain  adequate  strength  of  our  defense 
forces — particularly  in  relation  to  the  Com- 
munists moving  ahead  in  the  nuclear-mis- 
sUe  field;  this  req\ilres,  also,  research  on 
futuristic  defenses  against  space  attack. 

a.  A  reexamination  of  our  UJf.  policy. 

S.  A  reassessment  of  oxir  responsibUlty,  and 
ablUty  to  meet  tbe  challenges.  In  critical 
areas  of  tbe  world. 

4.  Holding  the  Beds  at  bay  with  a  strong 
hand  of  deterrent  power:  Simultaneously 
working  with  the  other  hand  for  more 
effective  nonmllltary  counteroffenaes  on  the 
economic,  political,  and  ideological  fronts. 

5.  Fully  utilising — for  propaganda  exploi- 
tation and  other  purposes — weaknesses  with- 
in the  Conununlst  program:  For  example, 
inability,  under  the  Communist  system,  to 
produce  enough  food — contrasting  the  UJ3. 
picture  of  overflowing  surpluses. 

6.  More  firmly  cementing  relations  and 
cooperative  efforts  for  mutual  defense  and 
progrew  with  our  allies,  bUaterally,  and 
multllaterally  through  regional  organiza- 
tions, including  NATO.  SSATO,  CENTO, 
ANZUS,  and  OAS. 

For  the  future,  however,  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  freedom  will  re- 
quire vlgUance  equal  to — if  not  greater 
than — any  previotis  time  In  history.  Around 
tbe  globe  the  Communists,  deadly  enemies 
of  freedom,  pursue  their  goals  of  world  con- 
quest by  aggression,  subversion,  persuasion. 
and  infiltration,  utilizing  all  kinds  of  tactics; 
overt  or  covert,  legal  or  Illegal,  ethical  or  un- 
ethical, hxunanltarian  or  genocldal. 

How  can  we.  as  patriotic  Americans,  nuike 
a  better  contribution  to  combating  tbe  threat 
of  conununlsm  and  promoting  progress  and 
peace?     By  the  following  ways: 

First.  We  must  discard  the  idea  that 
Uncle  Sam,  alone,  can  carry  the  fight  against 
the  Reds.  Tlien,  we  must  mobilize  our  re- 
sources— individually  and  collectively — to 
throw  the  necessary  brainpower,  man- 
power, and  resources  Into  battle  against  the 
Communists.  Historically,  one  of  tbe  great 
strengths  of  America  Is  tbe  voluntary  will 
to  work,  fight,  and  sacrifice  to  build  a  good 
life  under  a  free  flag,  and  to  protect  our 
country  f  om  its  enemies. 


SENATE 

Friday,  April  27,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Spirit.  Thou  hast  written  Thy 
law  on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts.  In 
Thy  fellowship  alone  we  find  peace  for 
our  spirits  and  power  for  our  tasks.  In 
the  brooding  silence  of  this  still  moment, 
may  open  windows  of  faith  flood  our 
gloom  with  light,  that  in  Thy  sunshine's 
blaze  our  day  may  brighter,  fairer  be. 

We  come  with  hearts  grateful  for  free- 
dom's glorious  light.  Olve  us  to  see  more 
and  more  that  that  light  cannot  be  hid- 
den under  any  selfish  covering.  Olve  us 
to  realize  that  to  consent,  even  by  si- 
lence, to  the  crucifixion  of  freedom  any- 


where is  ultimately  to  nail  our  own  lib- 
erty on  the  same  cross,  knowing  that  with 
what  measure  we  mete  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured to  us  again. 

Use  our  hands,  we  beseech  Thee,  to 
help  build  the  City  of  Ood  on  the  ruined 
wastes  of  this  sadly  divided  and  disor- 
dered world. 

We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
April  26,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMTTAnON    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansiteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


Second.  Our  civic,  veteraiis,  social,  cul- 
tural, and.  yes,  religloiu  and  othw  organ- 
izations can,  and  shotild,  reexamine  tbe  po- 
tential ways  in  whieh  they  might  more 
effectively   serve   our   national   cause. 

Third.  We  need  to  more  greatly  utilize  the 
know-how  and  technology  oi  free  enterprise 
for  selling  tbe  Ideas  and  ideals  of  freedom. 
This  includes  more  effective  utilization  of 
VS.  firms  operating  overseas  as  built-in 
Voices  of  America. 

Fourth.  Labor,  also  sharing  a  common 
bond  with  workers  around  the  globe,  pos- 
sesses an  impcuralleled  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate how  workos  benefflt  under  a  free 
system;  and  bow  free  coUaetlve  bargaining 
can  serve  not  only  the  worker  but  strengthen 
a  nation. 

Fifth.  The  creative  minds — artlBts,  writers, 
I>oets,  muslcifuts,  dramatists — have  a  great 
opportunity  to  portray  tbe  spirit  of  a  free 
people  in  their  dedicated,  relentless  effort  to 
create  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  hu- 
manity. 

Today,  the  Communists  have  an  estimated 
36  million  people  operating  in  about  86  na- 
tions. Their  purpose  is  es{rt<8Uge,  sabotage, 
subversion;  to  undermine  existing,  non- 
Ccnununlst  governments;  and  eventually 
take  over  the  countries. 

This  army  of  Red  conspirators  represents 
a  threat  eqiial  to,  if  not  greater  than,  tbe 
military  power  of  tbe  Commxuilst  bloc  (if  an 
East- West  standoff  by  threat  oX  mutual  an- 
nihilation continues  to  exist) . 

In  the  face  of  a  dedicated — yes.  fanatic 
enemy — ^we  must  demonstrate  to  them  and 
to  the  world : 

1.  That,  as  a  free  people,  we  are  not  so 
lazy  and  swlnunlng  in  self-indulgence  that 
we  cannot  compete  with  them  or  defend  our- 
selves against  communism; 

2.  That  freedom  is  not — as  Khrushchev 
says — an  outmoded  concept  that  Is  literally 
dying  on  the  political  vine  (rf  history;  but, 
rather,  that  freedom — ^not  totalitarian  com- 
munism— Is  the  dynamic  revolution  of  tbe 
age  that  can  best  serve  the  people  of  the 
world  now  and  in  the  future;  and 

8.  "niat  we  can  successfully  awaken,  mobi- 
lize, and  put  Into  action  the  great  spiritual 
and  ideological — as  well  as  industrial,  tech- 
nological, sclentlflc,  military,  and  other 
forces  of  the  free  world — to  triumph  over 
conununlsm. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Oommlttee  on 
Public  Works: 

Col.  Carroll  H.  Dunn,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  cwnmittees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 
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On^CE  OP  EMERGENCY  PLANNING     g^e   ^n^y.  ^the^  Nav.^  and  ^the    Manne 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  t^*  ^o"™^*^^     Secretary's  desk 
of  Justice  M.  Chambers  of  Maryland,  to         ^^    MANSFIELD 
be  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  or 
Emerfency  Planning. 

■nie  VICE  PRESIDBNT.    Without  ob- 
jection, tlie  nomination  is  confirmed. 


_  Mr.    President,    I 

a&kunanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT      Without  ob- 


U.fl.   AIR  FORCE 
The   Chief  Clerk   proceeded   to   read 
giaidry    nominations    In    the    US.    Air 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.   I 

Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina-  

tions  In  the  D.S.  Air  Force  be  considered  jection.   the   President   will   be   notified 

en  bloc;  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  ex-     forthwith.  

tend  congratulations  to  Brig.  Gen.  Barit  ^—^—-—^ 

M.  GoLBiWATra  on  his  promotion  to  major  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

iri>nf>ral  In  the  US    Air  Force  Reserve.  j     »     t 

^^Dm^EN.     Mr.  President,  not-  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 

withstanding  the  manifold  duties  of  the  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 

digUnguished  Senator  from  Ariaona  [Mr.  sideraUon  of  legislative  business. 


OouwA-m).  his  fidelity  to  the  military 
BCTvlce.  hJa  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  service,  and  his  devotion  in  attend- 
ing an  the  drills  and  In  meettog  all  the 
requirements  which  go  along  with  a  Re- 
serve commission  are  alwajrs  most  faith- 
fully observed.  So  I  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations, also,  together  with  those  of  the 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;    and  the 
Senate    resumed    the    consideration    of 

legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

distinguished  majority  leader,  to  our  col-     senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
league,  soon  to  be  Maj.  Gen.  Bamy  M.     referred  as  Indicated: 
OcLOWAixa.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that 
this  is  a  well-merited  promotion,  because 
I  understand  he  Is  commanding  officer 
of  the  999th  Squadron  of  the  Combmed 
Air  Force  Reserve  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  word  of  congratulations  to 
General  GoLowATim.  our  colleague,  the 
junior  Senatw  from  Arizona.  This  pro- 
motion is  not  only  well  deserved;  it  is 
also  a  very  fine  thing  for  the  service. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 


>X     appropriation* 
U>  Uie  Caininitt«« 


XJS.  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  In  the  U5.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confii^ned. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE, 
THE  ARMY,  THE  NAVY,  AND  THE 
MARINE  CORPS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The   Chief   Clerk   proceeded   to   read 
sundry   nominations   In   the    Air   Force, 


Rkpobt  oh  REmocjuMiNC  Ac-nows  BT  Nation- 
al   /UKONAcmcs    *wn     Spack    KnttwisenA- 

TTOM 

A  letter  from  the  Adnilnlstrulor.  NaUon- 
al  Aeronautics  and  Spare  Admlnlatratlon. 
Washington.  D  G  .  reporting,  purauant  to 
law,  on  four  reprogri^m'ng  action*  by  that 
Administration,  to  the  Commute*  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences 
fUPOcT    ON    OvraoBLicATioNS    or    .\ppaopaiA- 

TIONS 

A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    Defenee. 
tranamltting.  pursuant  to  Uw.  repofia  cover- 
ing    17     oTerobllgaUona 
wltiUn  that  E)eparumeiil 
on  Appropriation*. 

AsfErroMKNT    or    SEcnorc«i    610    kwo    591    or 
TrrLi  10.  UrfTTTtD  Static  Coob 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  oi  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  510  and  591  of  title  10. 
United  States  CtKle  {with  an  accr)mpany1ng 
paper),  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 
Report  on  Ntmber  or  Ornc  i3i.s  A.«wii;Nn)  n« 

DrramJ>  to  PaaMANCKT  Dxjtt   ln  the  Kx- 

■CUTIV*    K1.XMKNT   OF   THI    Al*    FO«CI    AT    TH* 

Skat  or  Oovksnmiint 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  a*  of 
March  31.  19C2.  there  was  an  aggregate  of 
2.T71  offlcers  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  In  the  executive  element  of  the 
Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  Cioveriiment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Amaed  Service*. 

Reports  om  Pkdkkai.  CoKTmxBimows  Undu 
Federal  Crvn.  Dete.nse  Act  of  1950 
Two  letters  from  the  Aa*lstant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  repxirtlng,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
Federal  contributions  under  the  Feder^U  Civil 
Defenae  Act  of  ld60.  for  the  quarters  ended 
December  31.  1U61.  and  March  31.  1962  (with 
ju:companylrvg  papers),  lo  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Pt'BLiCATioN  or  Notice  or  Proposed  Dlsposi- 
noN   or  CnrrAi.v    Multbokmcm 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  Cleneral 
Service*    Admiaistration,    Washington.    UC 

tranamltting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter   of    a    proposed    disposition    of    approxi- 


mately 5  minion  pounds  of  molybdenum  now 
held  In  the  national  stockpile  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper  I ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

REPotT  ON  PaovisioN  or  Wab  Risk  iNstrm- 
AMCM  AJio  Cdtaim   Maaors   am  LiaaiLmr 

INSIBANCE   rot    AMEBICAN    PUBUC 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  Insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  Ilal>llity  Insuranoe  for  the 
.\merlcan  public,  a*  of  March  31.  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce. 

Amendmemt  or  Mebchant  Mabimb  Act.  1930, 
Relating  to  Investment  or  Wab  Risk  In- 
straANCB  FtTifD 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  !««- 
talatton  to  amend  aectlon  ia(M(a)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  auttaorlae  tn< 
vestment  of  the  war  riak  inaunuio*  fond  in 
•acurlUes  of.  or  guaranteed  by.  tbe  United 
States  (With  accompanying  papcra):  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amknomemt  or  Act  RaLATUta  to  Communi- 
cable AND  Pkeventablk  Dtbbabbb 

A  letter  from  the  Prealdent.  Board  of 
Commlsaioners.  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leglalatlon  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  ~An  act  to  authorlEe 
the  CommlBBlooera  of  the  Dtetiiet  of  Co- 
lumbia to  make  re^ulatlcna  to  prevent  and 
cuntrul  the  spread  of  cnmmuntrahU  and 
preventable  disease*."  approved  Aufust  11. 
1939.  a*  amended  (with  an  aooompanylnc 
paper  i .  U)  the  Committee  on  tike  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Rbpobt  ow  RrvTEW  or  Sklbctcb  Acrmrm  o» 

F^KDVKAL-AlD     HIGHWAY     PBOOBAM     X»     9raTB 

or   South   Caboliwa 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  SUtes.  tranamltttng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  aelectad  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal -aid  highway  program  In 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
AprU  1962  (with  an  accompanylnc  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  OoverniBcnt  Opera- 
tions. 
RaroBT    OK    Rbvibw    or    Tw»    ABBswoaMwra 

Wrru  LxMDiwG  IttwTirvTKtmm,  Smau.  Buai- 

MBaS     AOMUriVrBATIOM 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States.    tranamltUnc.    poreuant 

to  law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  fee  arrmn^- 
ments  with  lending  Instltatlone.  flnall  Busi- 
ness Administration,  dated  April  lt6a  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Feoebal  Telboommunications  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Oeneral 
Services  Administration.  Waahington.  DC , 
trausmltUng  a  draft  of  propoaed  leglalatlon 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
latraUve  Servlcee  Act  of  1940.  aa  amended, 
to  provuto  for  a  Federal  teiecommuntnatkio* 
fund  I  with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Guvernmcnt  Operattona. 

RxpoBT  ON  RxcaiPT  or  Pboject  Peopoaai.  Uw- 
DE«  Small  Reclamation  Pbojectb  Act  or 
1956 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Beeratary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  propneal  nn<ler  tiM 
SnuiU  Reclamation  Project*  Act  of  I9M  from 
the  BAuta-Carbona  Irrigation  District  of  Baa 
Joaquin  County.  Calif..  In  the  amount  of 
$967,000,  U)  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs 

Don  C    Jensem  and  Bbdcb  E.  Woolnxb 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trana- 

mlttlng  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  I>jn  C  Jensen  and  Bruce  B 
Wexilner  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Crmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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TncpoKABT    ADHunoN    Tmro    tbs    XTicmD 
OXATWB  or  CzsTAor  Aunn 

A  letter  rrocn  tlie  OommlaBlocMr.  Xminl- 
gT*tlon  and  NaturallzAtkn  Serrloe,  Depart- 
ment of  Jxistloe.  tranamlttlnc.  punuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tam- 
porary  admission  Into  tha  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RxFOBT  or  National  Laaoa  Roj^tions  Boaxo 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board.  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAIB 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  representatives  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Florida, 
Oeorgla.  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Is- 
land. South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  favoring 
the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake 
surveys  to  determine  the  types  of  facilities 
needed  for  permanent  shore  protection  on 
the  eastern  seaboard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  representatives  of 
the  States  of  Conneclcut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Oeorgla.  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  requesting  a 
study  be  undertaken  to  examine  programs  to 
help  provide  financial  assistance  to  those 
suffering  property  losses  in  flood  disasters, 
Including  alternative  methods  of  Federal 
flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  representatives  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York,  North  Carolina.  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  643.  relating  to 
preservation  and  conservation  of  the  shore- 
line: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BALTONSTALL    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts) : 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"RxsoLTrnoMs  MmosiALifzifa  rm  Cohobbm 
or  THz  UwrrxD  Statks  To  Enact  Lboula- 
now  PmrwiifTiifo  to  mm  Btatcb  a  Pbotoskd 
CjowsrnunoifAL  Amkndmekt  CoNcniNiHo 
Equal  Legal  Rights  roa  Womkn 
"Whereas  the  women  of  our  Nation  have 
enjoyed  full  civil  rights  since  the  adoption  of 
the  19th  amendment;   and 

"Whereas  there  exist  many  statutes  dis- 
criminating against  women  which  tend  to 
lower  the  Nation's  prestige  and  status  in  the 
world  community;   and 

"Whereas  all  citizens  of  our  Nation  should 
not  only  share  equal  civil  rights  but  also 
equal  legal  rights,  the  view  embraced  by  both 
major  poUUcal  parties  in  their  respective 
platforms:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Raolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetu  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pre- 
senting to  the  States  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  concerning  equal  legal 
rights  for  women;  and  be  It  further 

•'Resolved,  That  oopies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 


(Tho  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  reaolutlons  of  the  General  Court  of 
tiM  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

By    Mr.   BALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Massachxisetts)  : 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Coiirt  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"REsoLxmoKS  MxMoaiAUziNO  THK  CoMcazas 
or  THx  Unitxd  Statkb  To  Paovma  roa  thx 

BSTABLUHMXNT  OF  A  CiVILJAN  CONSKBVATION 

Coan 

"Whereas  there  is  a  great  ntunber  of  boys 
from  ages  16  to  31  who  have  completed  their 
schooling  and  are  unemployed,  and  who 
ahould  be  employed  In  constructive  work  or 
in  acquiring  new  skills  or  trades;  and 

"Whereas  Idleness  among  boys  is  apt  to 
result  in  Increased  delinquency;    and 

"Whereas  It  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  boys  and  for  our  country  to  have  these 
boys  living  under  healthful,  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  subject  to  organized  discipline: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Civilian  Consen'ation  Corps;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each 
Member  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts)  : 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

''RBBOLTmoN  Mkmorializino  thx  Conokkss 
or  THK  Unttko  States  To  Enact  Lsgislation 
ExTEKOiNO  Financial  Aid  to  thx  Common- 
wealth or  Massachtjbetts  roa  PuatricA- 
tion  or  the  Watexs  or  the  Mebeimacx 

RiVEX 

"Whereas  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the 
Merrimack  River  continues  to  be  a  danger 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Merrimack  River  Valley;  and 

"Whereas  the  Joint  effort  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments are  required  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  moniimental  task  of  purifying  the  Merri- 
mack River:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion extending  financial  aid  to  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  purification  of  the  waters  of 
the  Merrimack  River;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  (tresldlng  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  resolutions  of  the  General  Coiirt  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.) 


Floyd  Bennett,  who  attained  worldwide 
recognition  as  the  first  pilot  to  fly  over 
the  North  Pole  with  Rear  Adm.  Richard 
E.  Byrd  on  May  9,  1926.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  of  the  town  of  Warrensburg 
has  honored  him  by  erecting  a  bronze 
plaque  in  the  town  park  named  for  him, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  should  honor, 
posthumously,  this  world  famous  aria- 
Uon  pioneer. 

The  Warrensburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  a  recent  meeting,  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  issuance  of  an 
airmail  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing Floyd  Bennett,  and  I  have  asked 
Post  OfiBce  officials  here  in  Washington 
to  give  every  consideration  to  including 
such  a  stamp  in  the  Department's  stamp 
program  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Warrensburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objecti(m,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a&  follows : 

Whereas  Floyd  Bennett,  a  native  son  of 
Warrensburg,  N.T.,  attained  national  and 
worldwide  fame  and  recognition  as  an  air- 
craft pilot  and  primarUy  In  hts  capacity  as 
pilot  for  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd  in  the 
first  flight  over  the  North  Pole  on  May  9, 
1926;  and 

Whereas  this  chamber  of  commerce  of 
the  town  of  Warrensburg,  N.Y.,  firmly  be- 
lieves that  as  this  c(Hnmunity  has  honored 
him  by  erecting  a  bronze  plaque  in  our  town 
park  named  for  him,  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
should  honor,  posthumously,  this  world  fa- 
mous American  pioneer:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Warrensburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof, 
recommends  and  supports  the  Issuance  of  a 
commemorative  airmail  postage  stamp  In 
memory  of  the  aforementioned  Floyd  Ben- 
nett; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  chamber  of  commerce 
petition  the  representative  bodies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment to  Issue  such  airmail  stamp;  and  be  it 
ftirther 

Resolved,  That  the  Warrensburg.  N.Y., 
post  office  be  designated  as  the  office  of  first- 
day  sales  and  the  postmarking  of  first-day 
covers  of  such  said  airmail  stamp;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  chamber  of  commerce 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  town  board,  the  vari- 
ous town  and  county  organizations,  the 
churches,  schools,  and  the  general  public  In 
promoting   this  project;    and  be  it   further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  given 
publicity  in  all  possible  mediums  and  that 
it  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  minutes 
of  this  chamber  of  commerce;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  Immediately. 

Dated  at  Warrensbm-g,  N.Y.,  this  14th  day 
of  February  1962. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  FLOYD  BENNETT 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP— RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President.  New 
York  Is  proud  of  one  of  its  native  sons, 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.2806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  fadUties  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immigration 
laws,"  to  Increase  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  expended  (Rept.  No.  1306):  and 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  cocperation 
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with  the  State  of  AlMka,  to  undertake  studies 
and  surreys  relative  to  a  highway  construc- 
tion program  for  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
Doses   (Rept.  No.  1S71). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment; 

S  3099  A  bill  to  authorize  an  adequate 
White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  1367): 

^33156  A  bill  to  amend  section  142  of  title 
28  United  States  Code,  with  regard  to  fur- 
nishing court  quarters  and  accommodations 
at  places  where  regular  terms  of  court  are 
authorized  to  be  held,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1369); 

S  3137.  A  bill  to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 
limiting  the  area  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  which  sites  for  public  buildings  may 
be  acquired  (Rept.  No   1370) ;  and 

HR  8356  An  act  to  authorize  executive 
agencies  to  grant  easements  in,  over,  or  upon 
real  property  of  the  United  States  under  the 
control  of  such  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No    1364). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S  3123  A  bill  to  provide  an  ofBce  building 
for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
(Rept    No    1368) 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 


*  ! 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE- 
SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  iS.  REPT. 
NO.   1365) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  original  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  which  is  a  complete  substitute 
for  the  bill  Introduced  by  me  in  the 
early  part  of  February,  together  with  a 
report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report,  together  with  the 
supplemental  views  of  Senators  Hart, 
McCarthy.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Neu- 
BERGER.  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  bill  tS.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  co.sts  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government, 
to  reduce  the  Federal  Governments  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to 
conserve  national  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

REPORT  ENTITLED  'TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT' —INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1363) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  a  report 
entitled  "Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act," 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  60.  87th 
Congress.  1st  session,  as  extended,  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr   Keating!. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating  1  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,   read   the  f^rst 
time.  and.   by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ELLENDER: 

S  3225  A  bin  to  Improve  and  protect  farm 
lncom"e,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to 
the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  excessive  stixrlcs  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  commixlitles 
and  pnxlucts  to  con.sumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  aKrlcultural  comm.xllties 
for  domestic  and  forelKU  needs,  to  conserve 
national  resources,  and  for  other  purpo.se.s. 
placed   on   the  calendar 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr     Eli.endi:*   when 
he    reported    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    PASTORE 

S  3226.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  F. 
Bernardo    and    Ambrose    A     Cernto.    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    KEATING 

S  3227    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Young  Wal: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  H  R. 

6775.   87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ENGLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  'S.  Res.  334  >  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admmistration: 

Retnlved.  That  a  compilation  of  materials 
constituting  a  legislative  history  of  HK 
9775  of  the  87th  Congress  la  bill  to  amend 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  steamship  confer- 
ences! be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  mere  be  printed  two  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REGULATORY  AU- 
THORITY UNDER  CONVENTION 
FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
AN  INTER-AMERICAN  TROPICAL 
TUNA  COMMISSION  —  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1961,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
[Mr  Magni'sonI.  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  introduced  the  bill. 
S.  2568,  to  amend  the  act  of  September  7, 
1950.  to  extend  the  regulatory  authority 
of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  con- 
cerned under  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission, 
signed  at  Washington.  May  31,  1949,  and 
for  other  purpovses. 

Since  the  introduction  of  S.  2568,  the 
Department  of  State  has  reviewed  the 
matter  and  has  concluded  that  certain 
changes  in  the  text  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  desirable. 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the     Senator     from     Washington     (Mr 
MagnusonI,    I    submit,    by    request,    an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  S.  2568.  embodying  the  text  of  the 


language  now  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  that  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  with  accom- 
panying memorandum  be  printed  In  the 

Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
accompanying  memorandum  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  presented 
by  Mr  Engle  are  as  follows: 

Thx  SEC«rrA«T  or  Bt*t«. 
Wanhington.  April  20,  1962. 
The  Vui  Prksidint. 
U  S    Senate 

Deae  Mr   Vice  Prestoent:  By  lett«r  of  Sep- 
tember  14,    1961.  the  Department  forwarded 
the   text  of  proposed  legislation  "To  amend 
the  act  of  September  7.   1950.  to  extend  the 
regulaU)ry  authority  of  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  concerned  under    the  terma  of  the 
Convention    for    the    Establishment    of    an 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  CommUalon. 
signed  at  Washington.  May  31.  1»49.  and  for 
other  purposes   '     In  due  coura*  thU  proposed 
leglslatlcm  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce  and   Introduced   aa  S. 
2568       In    the    meantime,    the    Deimrtment. 
having    had    this   matter    under   review,   ha* 
concluded   that  certain  change*  In  the  text 
of  this  proposed   legislation  would  be  desir- 
able     The  changes  desired  are  Indicated  by 
the  enclosed  text  of  S    2568  which  Incorpo- 
rates and  underscores  the  proposed  changes. 
An   explanaUtry   summary   accompanies   this 
text       In  brief,  the  changes  in  question  are 
dictated  by  need  for  clarification  and  refine- 
ment and  U)  rectify  certain  overslghte  In  the 
original  text  of  S    2568 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  S.  2668  be 
amended  as  Indicated. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget   adTlaes   that 
there  is  no  objection  to  IhU  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dbam  Rusk. 
(Enclcjsure     S    2568,   revised   with  accom- 
panying summary  » 

SVMMAST      or     PlEPOSES     OT     P«INCITAL     PaO- 

pusEO   Chances  in   8.   2668 

1  Section  2  of  S  2568  (sec  «(c)  of  Tuna 
Conventions  Act'  Is  amended  to; 

lal    Delete  unnecessary  wordlnf; 

( b )  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  state  and  the  U  S  Commissioners,  to 
suspend  the  applicability  of  conservation 
regulations  to  U  S  vessels  and  nationals 
when  a  substanUal  degree  of  International 
noncioperation  In  the  conservation  program 
makes  this  advisable 

(CI  Shift  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  re- 
sponsibility for  decision  with  respect  to 
whether  a  condition  exists  for  the  applica- 
bility of  an  embargo  on  tuna  caught  In  the 
regulatory  area  The  former,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  would,  however,  enforce 
any  such  embargo  at  f>ort8  of  entry; 

(d)  Include  American  Samoa  within  the 
scope  of  any  embargo  on  landing  of  tuna 
caught  In  the  regulatory  area; 

le)  Shift  the  emphasis  from  the  mere 
promulgation  of  conservation  regulations  by 
nonmembers  of  the  Inter -American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  fishing  Is  done  Hence,  an  embargo  on 
tuna,  where  appropriate,  could  not  be  cir- 
cumvented by  simply  promulgating  regu- 
lations and  neglecting  to  enforce  tbem; 

1  f  I  Close  a  loophole  for  circumventing  an 
embargo  which  would  exist  if  the  ports  of  a 
ct)untry  might  t)e  used  by  the  nationals  and 
vps.sels  of  another  country  to  transship  tuna 
U)  the  United  States; 


(g)  Clarify  the  intent  to  prohibit.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  Import  only  of  the 
species  of  tuna  under  conservation  manage- 
ment caught  In  the  regulatory  area,  rather 
than  all  species  of  tuna  caught  by  the  coun- 
try concerned  In  the  said  area. 

2  The  change  noted  In  paragraph  1(c) 
above  necessitates  a  consequential  change 
In  section  4  of  S.  2568  (sec.  8(c)  of  Tuna 
Conventions  Act)  which  Is  also  further  re- 
vised for  clarification. 

3  Section  4  of  fi.  2568  (sec.  8(g)  of  Tuna 
Conventions  Act)  Is  amended  to  limit  the 
forfeiture  feature  to  the  cargo  of  tuna. 
This  change  is  not  expected  to  present  any 
difficulty  with  respect  to  securing  compliance 
with  the  conservation  program.  It  would, 
however,  relieve  an  onerous  burden  on  the 
fishermen  to  find  financing  for  their  fishing 
operations  when  their  vessels  and  gear  are 
subject  to  possible  forfeiture. 

4.  The  changes  noted  In  paragraph  3  above 
necessitate  consequential  changes  In  sec- 
tions 4  and  S  of  8.  3568  (sees.  8(h)  and  10(e) 
of  the  Tuna  Conventions  Act). 

6.  Section  S  of  S.  2868  (sec.  10(c)  of  the 
Tuna  Conventions  Act)  Is  amended  to  elimi- 
nate an  apparent  Inconsistency  with  section 
10(d)   as  regards  search  and  arrest  warrants. 

6.  Section  8  of  S.  2868  (sec.  10(f)  of  Tuna 
Conventions  Act)  Is  amended  to  provide  an 
alternative  to  the  posting  of  a  bond,  namely 
to  enable  the  accused  to  sell  the  tuna  cargo 
In  question  with  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  be 
deposited  In  escrow  pending  judgment  In 
the  case.  Otherwise  accrued  fishermen  could 
suffer  a  stiff  penalty  erven  though  found  m- 
nocent.  The  value  of  a  tuna  cargo  fre- 
quently exceeds  $100,000.  At  10  percent  the 
cost  of  a  bond  for  such  a  cargo  would  be 
over  110,000. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  3161  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  CONTINUATION  OP 
AUTHORITY  FOR  REGULATION  OP 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  BB 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  wish  to  announce  that 
a  hearing  will  be  held  on  May  2,  1962.  on 
the  bill.  S.  3161,  to  provide  for  continiia- 
tion  of  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  notify 
Mr.  Matthew  Hale.  Chief  of  Staff,  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5300.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  Capitol  4-3121.  extension 
3921,  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
DECISION  TO  RESUME  ATOMIC 
TESTING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
the  resumption  of  atomic  testing  by  the 
United  States  came  only  after  great  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  only  after  every 
attempt  had  been  made  to  reach  an 
agreement  w^ith  the  Soviet  Union  to  sus- 
pend further  testing,  on  the  basis  of  an 
agrreed-to  program  calling  for  regula- 
tion and  inspection  on  the  part  of  both 
countries. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  attitude  of  some  ooimtries 
which,  when  the  Soviet  Union  some 
months  ago  resimied  testing,  without  any 
prior  notification  to  anyone,  withheld 
comment  at   that  time   and  by   their 


silence  indicated  no  opposition  to  the 
tests  which  that  nation  conducted. 

As  I  see  it,  the  President  had  no  choice 
except  to  order  resumption  of  the  tests 
in  the  interest  of  our  national  security. 
His  hand  was.  in  effect,  forced  by  the 
previous  unannounced  tests  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
recalcitrance  of  that  country  in  the  re- 
cent negotiations  made  it  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  sent  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  to 
President  Kennedy,  on  the  matter  of  the 
resumption  of  atomic  tests,  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  By  this 
telegram,  Comdr.  Robert  E.  Hansen,  of 
South  St.  Paul,  Mirm.,  national  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  assures 
the  President  of  the  full  support  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  his  coura- 
geous and  necessary  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pkxsidxnt, 
The  WhiU  Houae. 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  1.300.000  oversea  combat 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  assiirances  of  ovar  full 
endorsement  and  unqualified  support  of  your 
decision  to  resume  atomic  testing.  The 
resumption  of  atonolc  testing  was  tnrged  by 
a  reaolutlon  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
thousands  of  VFW  delegates  to  otir  1901 
national  convention.  The  VFW's  belief  In 
the  necessity  of  resiunlng  atomic  testing 
Is  based  on  the  realization  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  keystone  of  the  free  world 
and  consequently  the  military  strength  of 
the  United  States  must  be  assured  If  free- 
d<Hn  Is  to  be  protected  and  preserved.  The 
atomic  testing  which  began  at  Chrtstmas 
Island  should  be  mterpreted  by  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world  as  a 
demonstration  of  our  Nation's  determination 
to  be  increasingly  strong  In  the  defense  of 
freedom.  The  VPW  solidly  supports  yotir 
decision  to  resxune  atomic  testing  and  be- 
lieves that  It  Is  the  only  choice  that  could 
have  been  made  m  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  Its  allies. 

ROBEBT  E.  HANSEIf , 

Commander   in   Chief,      Veterans     of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 


BACKWARD,    TURN    BACKWARD.    O 
TIME,  IN  YOUR  FLIGHT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some- 
where out  of  the  dim  past  there  comes  to 
mind,  this  morning,  one  of  the  sweet 
couplets  which.  If  I  can  reconstruct  it,  is 
approximately  as  follows: 

Backward,  turn  bfu:kward,  O  Time,  In  your 

flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again.  Just  for  tonight. 

Mr.  President.  I  allude  to  it  because 
when  the  CoNCRSssioitAL  Rkcord  came 
to  my  desk  this  morning,  I  noticed  that 
It  bore,  among  other  captions,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Voltime  108.  Washington.  Thiirsday,  April 
38, 1926,  No.  65. 

So,  Mr.  President,  according  to  this 
caption.  I  should  feel  36  years  younger. 


and  I  ought  to  dance  with  Joy  because  it 
has  been  made  official  by  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  RicoRD.     [Laughter.] 


DO  AMERICANS  INVEST  ABROAD 
RATHER  THAN  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BECAUSE  OP  THE  TAX 
ADVANTAGES  THEY  MAY  SE- 
CURE? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statzjcxnt  bt  SzNAToa  Cusna 

The  role  of  a  supposed  tax  advantage  as 
a  motivating  factor  In  Influencing  manage- 
ment decisions  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  oversea  subsidiaries  or  a  domestic 
expansion  to  serve  export  markets  has  been 
discussed  on  numeroos  occasions.  It  Is 
apparent  that  some  of  my  colleagues  believe 
that  If  there  were  no  tax  considerations, 
American  firms  would  provide  Increased  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States  to  serve  over- 
sea markets. 

My  review  of  the  available  data  does  not 
BuppKjrt  this  concept.  On  the  contrary,  there 
Is  ample  evidence  that  most  firms  would 
prefer  to  conduct  their  operations  in  the 
United  States,  but  if  they  are  to  be  com- 
petitive in  world  markets  and  to  have  any 
share  in  expanding  economies  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  must  often  establish  foreign  op- 
erations of  one  sort  or  another  to  serve  ade- 
quately these  markets.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  manuf  acttirlng  operations  should 
be  conducted  in  the  United  States  or  abroad, 
the  real  question  is  whether  American  in- 
dustry will  participate  in.  the  growth  of 
foreign  countries  or  whether  these  oppor- 
tunities wlU  be  lost  to  well-established  firms 
in  other  developed  nations. 

The  nature  of  the  competition  American 
industry  faces  is  shown  by  nnming  just  a 
few  of  the  major  firms  which  are  active  In 
all  world  markets.  They  mclude:  Mitsui. 
MltsublEhal,  Krupp,  Bayer,  Hoechst,  Shell. 
Unilever,  SKF,  Imperial  Chemicals  Indus- 
tries, Montecatinl,  PlreUi.  Mlchelln,  British 
Motor  Corp.,  Renault,  Soclete  Generale, 
Brown-Boverl,  Clba,  and  a  host  of  others.' 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  diu-lng  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  February  12,  referred  to  data  prepared  by 
the  Commerce  Department  to  the  effect  that 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  abroad 
by  United  States  controlled  foreign  opera- 
tions will  amount  to  about  $4.fi  billion  this 
year.  He  raised  the  question  as  to  "how 
many  new  Jobs  would  such  expenditures, 
added  to  our  normal  expenditures  for  domes- 
tic plants  and  equipment,  create  here  at 
home?"  He  conceded  that  he  has  "no  satis- 
factory yardstick  with  which  to  measure 
this."  However,  he  then  continued  saying 
and  I  quote:  "What  a  stimulus  $4'/^  billion 
invested  in  new  factories  would  provide  for 
otir  distressed  areas." 

To  place  these  expenditures  for  new  in- 
vestment overseas  in  a  proper  context,  it  Is 
well  to  relate  them  to  total  recorded  expendi- 
tures for  plant  and  equipment  in  the  United 
States. 

Table  No.  BlO  included  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's most  recent  economic  report  to  the 
Congress  shows  that  in  1961  fixed  invest- 
ment for  new  construction,  other  than  farm 
and  residential,  totaled  $18.6  billion.  In 
addition,    ex];>endlttires    for    mvestments    in 


t 
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1  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  Na 
1447,  p.  B24. 
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nonfarm      producers'      durable      equipment 
totaled  $33.4  billion. 

It  thua  appears  that  the  groM  nonfarm. 
nonresidential  fixed  Investment  In  IMI  In 
the  United  Staples  was  Ma  billion.  In  this 
context,  the  $45  billion  In  new  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  by  American  sub- 
sidiaries operating  overseas  was  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  those  for  such  equip- 
ment here  In  the  United  States  during  1961. 
The  statistics  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  fall  to  Indicate  what  portion 
of  the  MS  bUllon  that  was  invested  by  these 
subsidiaries  comprised  purchases  of  equip- 
ment exported  from  the  United  States  All 
avaUable  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
American  oversea  plants  use  facilities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  that  constitute  a 
major  Item  of  our  export  trade. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  on  too 
many  occasions  that  because  of  favorable  tax 
treatment  we  export  Jobs.  The  Implication 
of  these  suggested  statements  Is  that  by  de- 
terring IncenUves  for  oversea  operations. 
Investment  funds  will  therefore  automati- 
cally be  made  available  to  stimulate  domestic 
depressed  areas.  This  theory  falls  to  deal 
with  the  realities  Involved  In  making  any  In- 
vestment decision  whether  It  be  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant  In  the  United  States 
or  the  establishment  of  an  oversea  operation. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  American  business 
community  spent  nine  times  as  much  In  Im- 
proving our  own  plant  and  equipment  as  It 
Invested  overseas  shows  that  there  Is  ade- 
quate capital  available  for  the  expansion  of 
the  domestic  economy.  However,  the  de- 
cision to  embark  on  a  new  project  Is  not  de- 
termined by  tax  considerations  because,  un- 
less the  enterprise  is  profitable  and  Income 
Is  first  produced,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
l>ay  either  the  US.  or  foreign  Income 
taxes.  The  economics  of  all  the  factors  In- 
volved which  contribute  to  the  probability 
of  a  new  venture  being  profitable  must  be 
weighed  in  making  any  investment  decision 
These  considerations  Include  market  poten- 
tial, transportation  costs,  availability  of  raw 
materials,  the  size  and  qualifications  of  the 
available  labor  force,  utility  costs  and  many 
similar  factors.  The  Congress  has  recognized 
this  truth  in  enacting  legislation  to  assist 
depressed  areas  The  administration  expects 
It  will  Improve  their  economic  climate. 
Funds  have  been  provided  to  retrain  workers 
with  obsolescent  skills,  to  provide  better 
access  to  markets  and  raw  materials  for 
those  who  presently  live  In  these  areas  If 
these  ends  are  successfully  achieved,  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  private  invest- 
ments will  be  made. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  on  February  12,  made 
a  statement  which  requires  clarlflcatlon,  and 
I  shall  quote  directly  from  the  Congres- 
sioN.vL  Record  of  that  date: 

"For  example.  In  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, from  which  the  dlstlnijulshed  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr  SMrrH]  halls,  there  has 
been  a  relative  loss  of  population,  so  severe 
that  the  State  Is  losing  two  of  its  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  as  a  result  of  the  last 
census  and  existing  law.  What  a  stimulus 
would  be  provided  for  a  State  like  Massachu- 
setts If  It  received  a  fair  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  $4''^  billion  Invested  In  new 
plant   and   equipment    abroad  "  » 

Every  Senator  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
reapportionment  of  the  Congress  Is  necessary 
whenever  a  decennial  census  shows  that  the 
population  of  any  State  as  related  to  that 
of  all  50  States  requires  either  an  Increase 
or  a  decrease  In  Its  share  of  the  435  perma- 
nent seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  Is  to  be  expected  that  during  a  10-year 
period,  many  factors  will  contribute  to 
changing  rates  of  population  growth  In  our 
50   States.     This    would   occur   even    though 
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the  United  States  received  no  Imports  nor 
exported  any  products  regardless  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  foreign  direct  Investments 

Neither  Massachusetts'  loss  of  relative 
population  nor  California's  relative  Increase 
can  be  lotflcally  attributed  to  private  over- 
sea investments  nor  to  any  other  single 
economic  factor. 

If  we  are  to  approach  the  question  of  the 
taxation  of  foreign  Investments  In  a  sound 
manner.  It  Is  essential  that  everyone  realize 
that  whether  a  project  Is  a  domestic  or  for- 
eign operation,  there  must  be  a  prospect  of 
satisfactory  earnings  before  taxes  Unless 
the  economics  of  an  investment  opportunity 
Indicates  that  It  may  be  profitable,  no 
amount  of  special  tax  inducements  can  pro- 
vide an  incentive  Tax  deferrals,  tax  credits, 
and  the  other  so-called  incentives  for  for- 
eign Investment  are  meaningless  If  the  basic 
economics  are  not  f.-ivurable 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  12  sug- 
gests that  our  present  tax  laws  provide  an  In- 
centive to  export  Jobs  and  lure  factories 
overseas  Mr  President,  I  shall  quote  direct- 
ly from  his  statement  In  the  CoNCRESsioriAL 
Record  of  that  date 

•  But  what  about  the  facUjry  which  U 
lured  abroad  by  a  tax  loophole''  Who  bene- 
fits from  thaf  Surely  our  economy  as  a 
whole  does  not  A  few  large  stockholders 
mav  benefit  A  few  Insiders  may  profit  from 
speculation. 

"A  few  offlcUils  with  large  salaries  earned 
abrtjad  may  escape  completely  U  S.  taxes. 
But  our  national  Interest  Is  Injured  Pay- 
rolls are  lost.  People  are  left  unemployed. 
The  productive  p<Hentlal  of  the  country  Is 
lessened.  The  gross  national  product  Is 
lessened,  and  our  standard  of  living  is  Just 
that  much  lower   "  • 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  will  agree 
that  the  major  share  of  American  Invest- 
ments In  oversea  sutMldlarles  are  related  to 
our  publicly  held  corporation.-*  According- 
ly, there  Is  no  biisls  t<)  8ugKe«t  that  foreign 
Investments  are  established  t<j  assist  a  few 
Insiders  In  realizing  a  profit  from  specu- 
lation, nor  to  state  that  they  benefit  a  few 
officials  with  large  .salaries  earned  abri^>ad 
"who  may  escape  completely  US  taxes" 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
granted  adequate  powers  to  deal  with  such 
flagrant  abuses  of  our  laws  They  were  en- 
acted In  order  to  promote  an  expansion  of 
American  exports  and  oversea  activities  In 
competition  with  the  efforts  of  citizens  In 
other  developed  countries 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  In  his 
discussion  of  the  broad  question  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  American  controlled  foreign  subsidi- 
aries makes  reference  to  the  activities  of 
movie  stars  and  Individuals  who  may  have 
purchased  real  estate  abroad  so  as  to  lower 
possible  Inheritance  taxes      He  said 

"•  •  'It  does  not  take  very  lung  to  fly 
from  Miami  to  Nassau — about  20  or  30  min- 
utes Yet,  If  an  American  citizen  establishes 
a  home  In  Nassau  and  has  a  subsidiary  there 
from  which  he  earns  a  large  salary,  he  not 
only  makes  no  tax  payment  to  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment, but.  under  the  tax  laws,  he  does  not 
owe  any  on  this  particular  Income"  ' 

I  shall  certainly  support  any  constructive 
proposals  to  close  loopholes.  However,  it  Is 
Important  that  we  define  this  term  It 
should  be  applied  to  those  who  abuse  legis- 
lation which  was  enacted  for  sound  public 
p<^)llcy  Certainly  no  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced which  Indicates  that  any  substantial 
number  of  American  executives  are  operating 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  large  publicly  held 
corporations  In  this  manner  Yet,  the  tax 
proposals  now  under  discussion  In  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  would  penalise  mil- 


lions of  American  Investors  In  our  parent  cor- 
porations with  subsidiaries  OT«ncM.  My 
examination  of  the  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  itnd  Me«ns  clearly 
shows  that  virtually  every  wltneee  went  on 
record  to  the  effect  that  abUM*  of  our  tax 
laws  should  be  curbed. 

For  example,  the  statement  filed  wttb  the 
committee  by  Mr.  William  8.  Swindle,  the 
president  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  shows  a  clear  recognition  that  what- 
ever abuses  exist  should  be  corrected  without 
hampering  legtUmate  buslnees  acUvltles.  It 
stated : 

"We  wish  to  make  It  clear  at  the  outset 
that  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  U 
In  complete  sympathy  with  the  desire  of 
the  administration  to  eliminate  abuses  In 
connection  with  tax  haven  corporations 
which  have  as  their  principal  puri>ose  im- 
proper avoidance  of  Federal  income  tax 
However,  as  stated  by  the  President  in  his 
balance-of-payments  message,  any  legisla- 
tive action  to  curb  such  abuses  should  be 
carefully  drafted  so  as  not  to  result  In 
penalizing  legitimate  private  investment 
and  trade  abroad   "  * 

Another  witness,  Mr  Leslie  Mills,  general 
manager  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Tax- 
ation, American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,   unequivocally  stated: 

'We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  desire  of 
the  administration  to  track  down  and  cor- 
rect artificial  arrangemenU  which  have  tax 
avoidance  or  tax  evasion  as  their  prUnarj 
motive  But  we  are  convinced  that  the 
present  proposals  would  have  the  greatest 
effect  on  American  enterprises  operating 
abroad  with  entirely  legltlmaU  motives  and 
that  they  would  do  grave  Injury  to  them  and 
to  the  national  economy  without  achieving 
any  of  the  stated  goals  and  recommenda- 
tions  '  • 

Mr  President,  relrisurance  schemes,  inter- 
est-free loans  by  a  foreign  subsidiary  to  a 
parent.  Improper  allocation  of  income  be- 
tween the  parent  and  subsidiaries  and  similar 
practices  have  all  been  condemned  un- 
equivocally However.  It  Is  not  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  suggest  that  because  such 
abuses  exist  and  they  should  be  corrected. 
all  leKltlmate  and  helpful  oversea  operations 
should  be  penalized 

Mr  President,  let  me  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  removal  of  present  tax  deferral  and 
either  the  gross-up  procedure  recommended 
by  the  administration  or  the  repeal  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  Included  in  8.  749  intro- 
duced by  the  dlstlnguUhed  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  February  3.  IJMH.  would 
penalize  millions  of  American  citizens  who 
have  invested  In  America's  publicly  held  cor- 
porations In  many  Instances,  the  laws  of 
other  countries  require  that  American  activ- 
ities overseas  must  be  conducted  through 
subsidiaries  with  substantial  ownership  In- 
terests by  citizens  of  the  host  country  and 
In  some  cases  by  a  foreign  government  itself. 

Under  such  conditions  the  American  parent 
will  not  have  the  deciding  voice  in  the 
dividend  policy  of  subsidiaries.  If  no  divi- 
dends are  declared  to  meet  these  new  and 
more  onerous  tax  obligations,  there  will  be  no 
Improvement  In  our  balance  of  payments. 
Furthermore,  by  Increasing  the  tax  burden 
on  domestic  parent  corp)oratlons  which  must 
assume  the  tax  obligation  for  unremitted 
subsidiary  earnings,  there  will  be  leas  avail- 
able capital  for  Investment  in  the  United 
States  If  this  occurs,  our  competitive  posi- 
tion Is  further  weakened  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities will  decline 

Since  St)  much  of  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  activities  of  our  larger  pub- 


'  Comoressional 
2103. 
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llcly  held  eorporatlozM  with  ovaraea  opera- 
tions. It  should  be  si^«rent  thst  IndlTldual 
prlTsta  eltlaens  partlelpete  In  OTsnea  ••- 
tlTltles  by  their  purchjMe  ot  shares  In  domes- 
tic corporations.  The  obligation  for  the  pro- 
poeed  new  taxes  wUI  ultimately  be  borne  by 
them.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  anyone  be- 
lieves that  the  responsible  directors  and 
officers  of  American  corporations  are  un- 
aware of  the  need  to  strengthen  the  competi- 
tive position  of  our  own  economy.  They 
are  also  anxious  to  pay  satisfactory  dividends 
to  their  stockholders  on  all  the  fluids  Inves- 
ted in  their  respective  enterprises.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  real  Interests  of  the  American 
business  oonununlty  He  In  providing  the 
maximum  return  for  their  Investors,  the 
enhancement  of  America's  competitive  posi- 
tion, and  the  development  of  our  own  mar- 
kets. These  Interests  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  activities  of  a  small  minority  of 
Irresponsible  Individuals  who  have  abused 
provisions  In  our  present  tax  laws. 

President  Kennedy  In  his  IMl  balance  of 
payments  message  stated  that  he  would 
reconunend  to  the  Congress  legislation  to 
prevent  the  abuses  of  foreign  tax  havens 
as  a  means  of  tax  avoidance.  However,  In 
the  same  message  he  stated: 

"But  we  shall  not  penalise  legitimate 
private  Investment  abroad,  which  will 
strengthen  our  trade  Snd  currency  In  future 
years." ' 

Since  President  Kennedy's  message  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration has  apparently  lost  sight  of  the 
penalties  that  are  now  proposed  with  respect 
to  legitimate  private  Investment  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treas- 
ury in  his  review  of  the  administration's 
proposals  has  stressed  the  need  for  tax  neu- 
trality and  the  elimination  of  abuses. 
Again,  so  that  the  record  msy  be  clear,  let 
me  remind  my  colleagues  of  his  views  with 
respect  to  foreign  investment,  when  he 
testified  before  the  Rouse  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  In  July  of  105b.  At  that 
time  be  was  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  Mr.  Dillon 
then  stated: 

"During  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
strong  upsurge  in  the  flow  of  U.S.  private 
capital  to  Canada  and  Western  Buropw  where 
the  creation  of  the  Common  Market  is  pro- 
viding a  new  stimulus  to  American  invest- 
ment. These  private  Investments  of  ours 
In  the  more  sdvanced  countries  have  made 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  fr«e  world."  • 

He  also  made  favorable  reference  to  a 
study  which  he  had  authorized  made  pur- 
Buant  to  section  413(c)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  as  amended.  In  referring 
to  this  study,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Dillon  said:  "•  •  •  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ralph  I.  Straus,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  business  leader."  * 

Mr.  Stravu  also  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  with  respect  to 
this  study.  Mr.  (itraus  identified  himself  as 
a  director  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  then  stated: 

"Recently  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  act- 
ing as  a  consuIt4int  to  Under  Secretary  of 
State  C.  Douglas  Dillon  for  the  purpoee  of 
preparing  a  report  piusuant  to  section  413(c) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  entitled  'Expanding  Private  Invest- 
ment for  Pree  World  Economic  Growth.' 
This  report  was  published  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  April  of  this  year  and  has  been 
distributed  to  ea<:h  member  of  the  conunlt- 
tee."" 


'  Ibid.,  p.  3135. 

■  Poreign  Investment  Incentive  Act,  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Ilepresentatlves,  86th  Cong., 
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Hi.  Stratis'  report  Included  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  tax  laws.  He  recommended 
that  tax  deferral  be  continued.  Rather  than 
encourage  American  firms  to  operate  through 
foreign  tax  havens,  he  urged  that  our  laws 
should  provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  for- 
eign business  corporations  In  the  United 
States  which  woiild  operate  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  tax  haven.  In  fact,  as  most  Sen- 
ators remember,  these  proposals  were  em- 
bodied In  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Booas.  of  I<otilsiana,  HJL  6.  88th  Congress. 
Now  that  Mr.  DUlon  Is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  a  new  administration,  he  sug- 
gests that  tax  deferral  may  be  appropriate  to 
stimulate  Investment  in  underdeveloped  na- 
tions but  not  in  the  develc^>ed  countries. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration represent  a  drastic  departure 
trxxn  Mr.  Straus'  summary  of  the  report  he 
made  as  a  consultant  to  the  then  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr.  Straus  testified  that  no  geographic 
limitations  should  be  placed  on  tax  deferral. 
His  testimony  In  1959  deals  directly  with  the 
problem  now  presented  to  the  Plnance  Com- 
mittee and  I  shall  quote  fr<»n  It.    He  said: 

"In  our  report  we  recommended  that  a 
foreign  biuiness  corporation  have  no  geo- 
graphic limitations  so  long  as  it  derives  its 
Income  from  sources  outside  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  primarily  becaiue  we  con- 
ceived of  a  foreign  business  corporation  as 
an  Instrument  for  the  accumulation  of  profit 
for  reinvestment  abroad. 

"The  idea  of  profits  earned  from  invest- 
ments in  Western  Europe  or  even  Canada 
being  reinvested  in  the  less  developed  areas 
is  appealing.  Also,  the  universal  foreign 
business  corporation  would  be  well  equipped 
to  take  advantage  of  the  psychological  fact 
of  foreign  business  life  which  I  have  men- 
tioned: the  tendency  of  ccnporation  direc- 
tors to  permit  reinvestment  abroad  of  profits 
earned  abroad  but  to  balk  at  investment 
abroad  of  domestic  piroflte  and  reso\irces. 

"We  also  opposed  any  geographical  limita- 
tion on  the  foreign  activities  and  sources  of 
Income  of  a  foreign  business  corporation  be- 
cause the  diplomatic  problems  and  domestic 
pressures  Involved  in  choosing  particular 
countries  or  areas  would  make  a  general  sys- 
tem of  legislative  or  administrative  selection 
very  difficult.  Moreover,  since  the  foreign 
business  corporation  involves  tax  deferral 
rather  than  tax  reduction,  it  Is  appropriate 
for  investment  both  in  developed  and  under- 
developed countries."  " 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  placed 
the  primary  resp>onsibillty  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tax  proposals  in  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Once  again,  it  is  of  s<xne 
Interest  to  review  his  earlier  statements  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  during  the  8Sth  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1958.  while  a  professor  at  Harvard 
University.  At  that  time  he  stated  that  tax 
deferral  and  our  existing  tax  credits  repre- 
sent concepts  that  have  proved  themselves 
advantageous  to  the  UJ3.  Government  and 
that  they  have  promoted  the  primary  alms 
ot  American  foreign  policy. 

Professor  Surrey's  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  respect 
to  these  two  controversial  items  is  so  forth- 
right and  it  contradicts  so  completely  the 
proposals  advanced  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration that  I  quote  It  at  this  point: 

"Poreign  tax  credit  accommodation  to  for- 
eign soxutse  Jurisdiction.  While  residence 
and  lUitlonallty,  including  domestic  incor- 
poration, thus  support  Income  taxation, 
recognition  must  be  pcUd  to  the  fact  that 
we  live  in  one  world  and  that  the  foreign 
income  of  our  citizens  and  corporations  may 
therefore  be  subject  to  taxation  at  the  for- 
eign source.    The  modus   vlvendl   for  that 


^  Ibid.,  p.  243. 


recognition  imder  oxir  system  is  the  foreign 
tax  credit  mechanism.  Under  this  credit, 
a  foreign  Income  tax  paid  Is  treated  as  pay- 
ment to  that  extent  ot  the  U.8.  tax  on  the 
foreign  income,  so  that  only  a  tax  repre- 
senting the  difference  between  the  foreign 
tax  rate  and  the  U.S.  tax  rate  must  be  paid 
to  our  Treas\iry  Department.  It  is  this 
foreign  tax  credit  which  accommodates  our 
need  to  stress  nationality  jurisdiction,  so 
as  to  achieve  the  objective  of  equality  among 
our  citizens  and  corporations,  with  the  need 
of  foreign  countries  to  stress  source  Juris- 
diction if  they  are  to  protect  their  revenue 
structures.  The  accommodation  permits  the 
foreign  country  of  source  to  obtain  revenue 
and  also  permits  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  equality  at  home  since 
the  taxpayer's  tax  burden  is  still  at  aui  do- 
mestic level  (unless  the  foreign  rate  is  higher 
than  our  rate) .  This  acoommodation  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  revenue  yielded  by  ovu- 
Treasury  Department  to  the  extent  of  the 
credit  granted.  It  is  this  foreign  tax  credit 
mechanism  therefore  which  makes  interna- 
tional trade  and  investment  possible  under 
our  Income  tax  system,  and  that  of  other  ma- 
ture Income  tax  systems  as  well  which  stress 
equality  of  tax  burden.  While  the  credit 
mechanism  Is  complicated,  it  is  thus  ab- 
solutely vital  to  our  tax  system. 

"Tax  deferral  acconunodatlon  to  foreign 
source  Jxuisdlctlon.  A  second  acconuno- 
datlon to  international  activity  Is  represented 
by  our  grant  of  deferral  of  taxation  on  for- 
eign source  income  until  thttt  Income  is  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  The  mecha- 
nism of  deferral  Is  the  recognition  accorded 
to  foreign  incorporation.  Under  thl^  mecha- 
nism, foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  cor- 
porations are  treated  as  separate  entitles  and 
thiis  essentially  outside  the  reach  of  the  U.S. 
tax  system. 

"The  income  of  these  foreign  subsidiaries 
is  thus  free  of  U.S.  tax  until  paid  out  as  a 
dividend  to  the  parent,  or  distributed  in 
liquidation.  The  advantage  of  tax  deferral 
is  quite  significant,  for  the  Investor  Is  In 
effect  permitted  to  retain  our  Government's 
share  of  the  Income  and  thereby  Increase 
its  Investment.  It  is  an  interest  free  loan 
of  the  amount  of  ova  tax  automatically  made 
without  any  security  or  collateral,  and  with 
the  maturity  determined  by  the  taxpayer. 
Consider  for  example,  the  entire  change  in 
the  impact  of  our  corporate  tax  that  would 
occur  if  a  domestic  corporation  did  not  have 
to  pay  that  corporate  tax  on  its  Income  until 
it  was  ready  to  pay  the  Income  out  as  a 
dividend. 

"The  grant  of  tax  deferral,  in  addition  to 
being  a  positive  tax  advantage  to  the  U.S. 
investor  abroad  (the  foreign  tax  credit  In 
principle  is  not  such  an  advantage  although 
In  application  It  has  become  so.  as  Indi- 
cated below)  represents  a  second  significant 
accommodation  to  foreign  tax  systems.  The 
foreign  tax  credit  mechanism  is  an  accom- 
modation to  the  existence  of  foreign  in- 
come taxes  and  to  the  needs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  secure  revenues  through  their 
Income  tax  systems.  Thus  foreign  countries 
can  develop  the  rates  of  Income  tax  on  their 
domestic  capital  which  they  believe  neces- 
sary to  meet  their  revenue  requirements  and 
at  the  same  time  feel  free  to  apply  those 
rates  to  U.S.  taxpayers  without  impeding 
Investment  from  the  United  States,  since  the 
UJB.  Investor  is  protected  by  the  foreign 
tax  credit.  The  limiting  factor  here  Is  the 
U.S.  tax  rate,  applicable  alike  to  our  domes- 
tic and  foreign  investment.  The  accommo- 
dation of  deferral  permits  a  foreign  tax  sys- 
tem to  take  the  opposite  course,  for  here  the 
limiting  factor  is  the  foreign  tax  rate. 
Hence,  if  a  foreign  tax  system  decides  to 
favor  domestic  capital  fcHtnation  through 
either  a  relatively  low  tax  rate,  special  in- 
come tax  concessions,  or  even  no  income 
taxation  at  all,  it  can  grant  the  same  pref- 
erence to  the  UJS.  Investor  who  is  Investing 
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$150  billion  is  actually  corered  by  the  In- 
surance.   This  Insurance  is  backed  np  by 

"T^/h-  J;;;^!^  t^  ivstem  u  appuc»bui  to     Without  ttoe  uvor«bi«  bAiAnc*  oi   fbc^h-     ^n   Insurance  fund  of  some  13  bffllon 

^^ii5iirS^?hS^.5SSu7  u£ui  "!•  m-     over  new  in.e.tmenu  t^i  ^^^l^*^''    bullt  up  from  assessments  on  the  banks. 
the  Income  oi  "»»»  """^  11    '   ^  „^ t_      i i   «,.,  Hir.<<t:  inw«i«tznent  Activities,   tbere        .        ^^  ^ ,..    «„__.i»_»«„*    .^ 


♦K,^.,»h  1^  forelMi  sub-  trlbuted  to  financing  governmental  programa 
wltMnthecounUT  t^o/^^^^^^  to  further  our  foreign  policy  obJecUT-. 
aldlary.    The  grant  will  bejneanln^ui^since      ^^^^^__^   ^^    uvorable    balance   of    r«^pt. 


come  t«  returowl  to  the  United  Statea-  In 
combination,  theM  two  accommodatlona  ac- 
cord the  gTMitert  weight  po«lble  to  foreign 
tax  systems  In  ordw  to  promote  InternaUonal 
trade  and  Inveatment.  The  United  States 
can  do  no  more  without  In  effect  abandon- 
lug  the  standard  of  tax  equaUty  completely 
and  thereby  In  effect  surrendering  conuol 
over  its  own  income  tax. 

"This  advantage  of  tax  deferral  depends 
today  on  the  form  which  the  Investment 
tft^— .  for  It  Is  available  only  to  the  foreign 
subsidiary  form.  It  ta  In  large  part  for  this 
reason  that  most  of  our  foreign  Investment. 
at  least  Ln  the  nonnatural  resources  Held.  U 
In  this  form."  " 

Prof.  Stanley  8.  Surrey  expressed  the  view 
that  In  proper  perspective  tax  deferral  and 
foreign  tax  credits  provide  tax  equality  and 
promote  our  foreign  policy  obJecUves.  He 
concluded  his  statement  In  1966  with  an  en- 
dorsement of  these  principles,  and  I  shall 
quou  from  It: 

'The  U.S.  Income  tax  when  viewed  In  prop- 
er perspective  has  achieved  a  balance  between 
observance  of  the  baste  standard  of  tax 
equality  among  our  taxpayers  and  necessary 
accommodation  to  the  revenue  claims  of 
other  countries  when  International  activities 
are  Involved.  As  respects  tax  equality,  our 
Income  tax  rests  tax  JurlsdlcUun  on  resi- 
dence and  nationaUty  as  well  as  geographical 
source,  so  that  American  cltixens  <md  cor- 
porations with  foreign  Income  are  required 
to  pay  tax  on  that  Income.  However,  as  re- 
spects accommodation  to  foreign  taxing  Ju- 
risdiction, the  United  States  grants  a  tax 
credit  for  foreign  Income  taxes  paid  and 
thereby  p>crmlts  the  US  taxpayer  investing 
abroad  to  reduce  his  U.S.  taxpajrment  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  this  credit  which  makes 
foreign  Investment  possible  at  all.  As  a  fur- 
ther accommodation,  the  United  States 
grants  tax  deferral  to  U.S.  taxpayers  invest- 
ing abroad  In  foreign  subsidiary  form  This 
tax  deferral  Is  a  decided  advantage,  for  It  is 
an  Interest-free  loan  in  the  amount  of  our 
tax  on  the  foreign  Income,  automatically 
granted  by  our  Government  without  any  se- 
curity or  collateral,  and  with  the  maturity 
controlled  by  the  taxpayer.  These  two  ac- 
commodations are  capable  of  rational  sup- 
port." '» 

Those  responsible  for  the  major  invest- 
ment decisions  of  American  enterprise  with 
domestic  and  foreign  operations  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
would  much  prefer  to  remain  at  home  and 
enjoy  the  many  benefits  that  characterize 
our  way  of  life.  Mr.  Neil  McElroy,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  and  now  chairman 
of  the  txiard  of  Procter  Si  Gamble  Co  .  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Cumnmtee 
on  Ways  and  Means  said. 

"I  am  certain  that  It  would  simplify  the 
Uvea  of  many  people  in  our  company  if  we 
could  manufacture  all  of  our  producu  In 
the  United  SUtes  and  sell  In  InternaUonal 
trade  through  export  from  this  country  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  U  not  possible."  '< 
The  provisions  In  our  tax  laws  with  respect 
to  the  taxation  of  Income  fn  m  oversea  In- 
vesUnenU  were  carefully  formulated  many 
years  ago.  The  basic  concepts  have  not 
changed  for  49  years  since  the  first  Income 
tax  law  was  enacted  In  1913.  Our  foreign 
Uade  has  grown,  and  we  enjoy  a  favorable 
balance  of  paymenu  In  our  merchandise  ac- 
counu.  Furtherraore.  America's  oversea  In- 
vestmenu  have  contributed  to  this  result 
and  the  income  derived  from  them  has  con- 


laed  our  direct  InTeatment  activities, 
would  have  been  a  very  substanUal  deficit 
In  our  balance  of  payments  which  might  have 
seriously  Jeopardised  our  monetary  reserve. 

In  closing.  It  seems  suange  that  the  legU- 
UUon  under  consideraUon  by  the  Klnanc* 
Committee  would  hamper  direct  Investments 
by  American  enterprises  In  other  countries 
By  direct  mvestment  I  refer  to  the  use  of 
capital  funds  by  American  eubsidUurles  and 
branches  overseas  for  plant  and  equipment 

The  11-year  period  starUng  In  1950  and 
ending  In  1960  developed  a  surplus  In  excess 
of  »8  billion  m  these  transacUons.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion will  have  lltUe  effect  on  other  private 
Investment  actlvlUes.  These  Include  gold 
holdings,  foreign  bank  deposits,  and  the  pur- 
ch;uje  of  foreign  securiues.  Such  invest- 
ments over  the  same  11 -year  period  resulted 
In  a  net  outflow  of  »5  9  billion  Yet.  the  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  administration 
wcm'.d  have  no  meosarnble  etfect  on  thc-«e 
transat'tlons 

I  shall  discuss  this  subject  further  as  the 
Finance  Committee  prr^ceeds  with  Its  con- 
sideration of  amendments  with  ref  poet  to  the 
ixxatlon  of  furelgn  s-  urce  Inc  >mc  r,  nulncd 
In  H-R.  10650 


"  Ibid  .  pp    536^^7. 
"IhW  .  p   54.3 

••  President's   IMl   Tax  Recommendations 
op.  clt..  p  2922 


ST.ANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  .ACCELER- 
ATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS 
OP  THE  FEDETIAI,  OOVERNMENT 
AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC 
BODIES 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  Presiden*. 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  re- 
ported S.  2965,  Calendar  No  132L  a  bill 
to  provide  standby  authority  to  acct-ler- 
ate  public  works  programs  of  Uie  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Statf  and  local 
public  bodies. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  public  worlcs 
program  includinij;  acceleration  of  Fed- 
eral projects  and  Federal  grants  and 
other  Federal  grants  and  loans  up  to  $2 
billion  The  program  would  be  financed 
by  using  the  unobligated  balainces  of 
authorizations  to  expend  from  public 
debt  receipts  available  for  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  ARency.  for  loans  to 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Ix)an  Insurance 
Corporation,  for  loans  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  for  the 
purchase  of  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

As  soon  as  the  Senate  has  concluded 
the  pending  business.  Senator  Capehart 
and  I  shall  move  to  have  S.  2965  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, so  that  full  hearings  can  be  held 
with  respect  to  this  method  of  financing 
a  pubhc  works  program.  It  may  be  also 
that,  in  view  of  the  provision  of  Uie  bill 
drawing  upon  funds  committed  for  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  may  feel  it  appropri- 
ate to  make  a  similar  request. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration provides  insurance  up  to  $10,000 
per  account  In  about  13,450  banks  in  the 
country' — about  97  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's banks.  The  total  of  deposits  in  In- 
sured banks  comes  to  $260  billion,  and 


plus  the  Government's  commitment  to 
make  available  $3  billion  by  the  use  of 
borrowing  authority.  It  is  thla  |3  bil- 
lion commitment  of  the  Oorenunent 
which  would  be  affected  by  8.  3969. 

The  Federal  Sayings  and  Lo^n  Insur- 
ance Corporation  insures  smrlnfs  ac- 
counts up  to  $10,000  per  account.  In  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  beJonglng 
to  the  Corporation.  In  addition  to  a  re- 
serve fund  built  up  out  of  premiums  re- 
ceived from  member  aasociaUons.  tbe 
Federal  Savings  and  Lo«n  Insurance 
Corporation  insurance  on  sarlngfl  ac- 
counts Ls  backed  up  by  a  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
available  $750  million.  S.  2965  would 
dip  into  this  fund  also. 

I  shall  not  discuss  this  matter  at  length 
today  I  believe  the  above  Informatian 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  make  clear  my 
nasons  for  feeling  that  a  full  opportu- 
nity to  U-stify  on  this  bill  must  be  given 
to  lasured  banks  and  insured  savings 
and  loan  a.ssoclatlons  and  to  the  people 
whi^sc  depo.sits  and  savings  would  be  af- 
fected. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  ROBERTSON  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  May  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Currency 
that  I  personally,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
feel  his  request  is  amply  Justified.  In 
fact,  I  t)elievc  that  if  every  Senator,  re- 
gardle.ss  of  which  side  of  the  aisle  he  oc- 
cupied, realized  that  this  bill  as  proposed 
would  set  a  precedent  for  one  committee 
to  raid  funds  provided  by  authoriza- 
tions of  other  committees,  he  would  want 
to  defeat  that  provision  of  the  bill 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  provision  was  not  in  the  original  bill 
as  introduced,  and  there  were  no  hear- 
ings on  the  provision  to  raid  tnist  funds 
of  agencies  authorized  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
true  as  the  bill  is  amended,  although  in 
its  original  form  the  bill  would  haye  per- 
mitted funding  by  using  unconmiitted 
appropriations,  contract  authorizations. 
ri'volving  funds,  and  other  authoriza- 
tions to  expend  from  cori>orate  or  pub- 
Lc  debt  receipts. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  But  the  commit- 
tee spelled  it  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Tea.  It 
did,  as  an  attempt  to  limit  It.  The  com- 
mittee was  supplied  with  three  possible 
hsta  of  funds  that  could  be  raided,  even 
by  striking  out  contract  authorizations. 
Then  I  asked  the  question  whether, 
under  mention  of  the  revolying  fund,  it 
would  be  poesible  for  the  moneys  In  the 
revolving?  fund  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  into  which  farmers  paid 
back  loans,  to  be  used  to  buUd  sidewalks 
in  some  depressed  town  or  dty.  The 
answer  was  they  could  be,  under  the 
original  language. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  xoaj  I  be  recoffolzed  in  my 
own  right? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Now.  it 
goes  the  other  way.  funds  authorised  for 
building  homes  could  be  used  for  rural 
flood  control.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  in  the  bill  as  reported 
here  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
would  be  violating  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
And  that  would  set  the  precedent  for 
violating  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  all 
other  committees  which  seek  to  set  up 
programs  with  fimding  provisions,  to  say 
nothing  about  tlie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  programs  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  alluded  were  specific 
programs.  Justified  by  that  committee, 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Some  of 
them  I  did  not  happen  to  vote  for,  but 
they  were  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
and  the  use  of  money  to  be  obtained  by 
selling  debentures  by  the  various  agen- 
cies to  the  Treasury  was  authorised. 

Here  it  is  proposed  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  should  step  into  the 
domain  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  to  borrow  the  borrowing 
authority  set  up  for  the  programs  re- 
ported and  handled  by  that  committee. 

We  could  logically,  under  the  original 
authorization  of  the  bill,  step  into  the 
domain  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  other  com- 
mittee where  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee would  have  no  original  authority 
to  propose  a  program.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  precedent  for  one 
committee  to  borrow  and  to  raid  the 
funds  set  up  by  the  programs  reported 
by  other  committees. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Why  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  of  which  the 
Senator  is  a  member,  vote  to  let  the 
farmers  fund  out? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  think 
it  was  because  they  were  alarmed  when 
I  pointed  out  what  could  happen.  I 
did  not  vote  to  report  the  bill.  Let  me 
point  out  that  every  member  of  the 
minority  was  opposed  to  reporting  the 
bill  as  it  was  reported,  notwithstanding 
some  representations  in  the  press  about 
a  divided  position.  The  only  division  of 
position  was  that,  while  we  were  all  op- 
posed to  reporting  the  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported, there  were  various  cures  pro- 
posed for  approaching  the  problem, 
whether  we  should  kill  it  all  or  a  part 
of  it,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  which 
involves  the  Jurisdiction  of  every  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  It  involves  par- 
ticularly so-called  back-door  financing. 
One  might  say  it  is  proposed  to  set  up 
sidedoor  financing,  or  slidedoor  financ- 
ing, as  we  put  it  in  the  report,  because  it 
would  permit  funds  to  be  borrowed 
from  agencies  not  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  pur- 
p>oses  authorized  by  the  bill,  and  then 


authorise  Congress  to  reapproprlate  to 
restore  the  Impaired  balances  of  author- 
izations. All  the  original  pressures 
would  then  operate,  so  that  we  could 
wind  up  with  a  restoration  and  a  double 
apprwrlation  demand  on  the  Treasury 
for  the  program  originally  proposed. 
Certainly  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  is  entitled  to  consider  a 
bill  which  proposes  to  draw  billions  of 
dollars  from  programs  which  that  com- 
mittee originally  provided. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  I  want  to  em- 
phasize again  that  this  proposal  does 
more  than  Just  take  money  away  from 
programs  which  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  other  committees 
have  authorized.  That  is  bad  enough. 
But  the  bill  does  much  worse  than  that. 

The  bill  would  impair  the  protection 
provided  by  FDIC  and  PSLIC  for  him- 
dreds  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  bank 
accounts  and  savings  accounts.  The 
good  faith  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
committed  to  protect  our  banking  system 
and  our  savings  and  loan  system  and  the 
depositors  and  savers  who  have  Invested 
their  money  on  the  strength  of  the  UJS. 
Government's  commitment.  We  cannot 
withdraw  from  this  commitment. 


WHY  INCREASED  AID  TO  NASSER? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
startled  and  disturbed  by  a  headline  in 
today's  New  York  Times — "Washington 
Is  Receptive  to  U.A.R.  Minister's  Re- 
quests for  More  Aid."  The  article  indi- 
cated Arab  requests  for  a  United  States- 
Western  European  aid  consortium,  like 
that  now  existing  for  India,  for  a  long- 
term  U.S.  agreement  to  supply  surplus 
grain,  and  for  additional  credits  to  as- 
sist Nasser  in  his  foreign  exchange  diffi- 
culties. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  given 
for  Nasser's  difficulties  is  a  blight  on  the 
cotton  crop.  One  of  the  other  reasons 
for  Nasser's  difficulties  is  undoubtedly  his 
policy  of  mortgaging  Egypt's  cotton  crop 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  return  for  Soviet 
weapons  and  equipment.  Since  1956. 
Nasser  has  reputedly  mortgaged  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  Egyptian  long-staple 
cotton  crop  to  Moscow.  He  has  report- 
edly received  up  to  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  in  military  equipment  from  the 
Soviet  bloc.  These  sales  are  currently 
on  the  decline,  but  certainly  we  should 
avoid  any  steps  that  could  encourage 
them  to  Increase  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  skeptical  of 
these  efforts  to  buy  Arab  support.  I 
have  already  been  in  touch  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  Inquiring  what  he 
hopes  to  accomplish  by  this  expanded  aid 
program,  and  whether  any  guarantees 
have  been  sought  that  existing  Egyptian 
resources  will  be  put  to  better  use.  If  we 
can  say  this  to  our  friends  in  Latin 
America,  we  can  surely  also  say  it  to 
Nasser. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  increase  aid  to  Egjrpt  imtil  we 
have  deflnlte  assiu-ances  that  Nasser 
will  not  use  any  of  this  assistance,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  supply  himself 
with  additional  Soviet  weapons,  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  existing  tensions 
in  the  Middle  East.  Before  making  long- 


term  commitments  of  any  kind  in  the 
BClddle  East,  we  should  renew  oiu:  efforts 
to  bring  about  an  Arab-Israeli  settle- 
ment. The  Middle  East  peace  confer- 
ence, which  the  President  spoke  of  in 
the  fall  of  1960,  is  long  overdue.  The 
Middle  East  is  also  an  excellent  site  for 
a  pilot  disarmament  project. 

The  best  way  to  encourage  economic 
development  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  present  hostilities  there 
and  thereby  release  available  resources 
of  the  Arabs  and  Israel  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. I  am  fearful  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  ignoring  the  true  path  to 
peace  and  trying,  instead,  to  buy  a  one- 
sided settlement,  by  censuring  Israel  m 
the  UJ*^.  by  ignoring  Arab  violations  of 
the  UJf .  through  economic  warfare,  and 
now  by  stepping  up  aid  to  Egypt. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  AZALEA 
FESTIVAL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  ac- 
company the  Honorable  Elvis  J.  Stahr, 
Jr..  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  a  luncheon 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  made  an  out- 
standing address  in  conjunction  with  the 
current  celebration  of  the  International 
Azalea  Festival. 

This  beautiful  festival  has  been  held 
each  spring  since  1964.  The  festival 
queen  and  her  princesses  are  selected 
from  among  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  nations  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Norfolk  is  the  headquarters 
of  NATO  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Atlantic.  This  year's  queen  is  the  lovely 
Miss  Margaret  Ann  Ooldwater.  daughter 
of  the  distingiiished  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  Mrs.  Ooldwater.  Last 
year's  queen  was  the  beautiful  Miss 
Lynda  Bird  Johnson,  daughter  of  the 
Vice  President  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Azalea  Festival  is  centered  on  the 
magnificent  floral  display  at  the  Norfolk 
Municipal  Gardens,  consisting  of  12 
miles  of  picturesque  pathways  winding 
through  100  fully  developed  and  beauti- 
fully landscaped  acres  of  gardens.  I 
hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  will  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Azalea  Festival  this  weekend. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  Secre- 
tary Stahr's  address,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  pomt  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATO  AND  THX  vs.  Abut 
(By  the  Honorable  Elvia  J.  SUtar,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  at  the  Civic  Club  Lunch- 
eon, Ctolden  Triangle  Hotel.  Norfolk.  Va.) 
I  am  geniiinely  delighted  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  participating  In  this  International 
Azalea  Festival  saluting  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  its  Norfolk  branch, 
so     to     speak — the     Headquarters     of     the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic.     It  is 
a  particular  privilege  because  a  vital  part  of 
the  Army's  preeent-day  mission  is  support 
of  NATO.    I  certainly  need  hardly  add  that 
my  pleasvire  In  being  here  today  is  in  no 
small  way  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the 
lovely  asalea  queen  and  her  princesses  and 
attendants.    It  is  a  tribute  to  the  inspiration 
and  ingenuity  of  the  people  of  Norfolk  that 
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appreciaUon  of  glorloua  spring  flowers  and 
beautiful  young  ladles  ha«  been  ao  feUci- 
tously  combined  wltn  reoognttlon  of  the  Im- 
portance of  what  Prealdent  Kennedy  has 
eaUed  oar  centrai  and  hkjs*  Important  defen- 
slve  aUlance." 

That  great  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
voiced  the  spirit  of  earlier  generations  when 
he  said.  "Peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
friendship  with  all  nations — entangling  al- 
Mancee  with  none."  But  times  have  changed. 
What  made  good  sense  for  over  a  century 
doe*  not  make  good  sense  today.  The 
massive  Communist  threat  hanging  over  all 
free  nations  and  the  awesome  power  of  nu- 
clear weapons  make  it  clear  that  no  nation 
can  be  an  Island,  suflldent  imto  Itself. 
Therefore,  alliances  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered enUngllng— they  are  an  absolute 
necessity  for  stn-vlval. 

NATO  Is  the  quintessence  of  the  co- 
ordinated effort  of  the  free  world  to  defend 
Itself  against  Oommunlst  Imperialism.  Its 
formation  on  April  4,  1M9.  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  realization  on  the  part  of  na- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  ecmmunlty  that  they 
faced  a  common  danger  which  could  best  be 
dealt  with  by  collective  action  These  na- 
tions were  already  united  by  strong?  bond.s 
of  respect  for  the  rule  otf  law  and  love  of 
liberty.  To  safegiuutl  tlieir  herltat;e  during 
the  years  following  World  War  II  when  Com- 
munist expansion  seemed  Irresistible,  they 
banded  together  In  a  common  effort  to  deter 
aggrenlon  and  Insure  peace  through  unity 
of  purpose  and  action . 

The  alliance  has  suffered  growing  pains  as 
yoxing  organizations  always  do,  but  each  in- 
ternal problem  has  been  resolved  through 
discussion  and  agreement  among  the  mem- 
bers. As  Ambassador  John  K.  Gaibralth  re- 
cently pointed  out,  criticism  Is  essential  In 
the  Intemrurse  of  open  societies.  The  meaa- 
\xr9  of  success  of  any  alliance  Is  Its  ability  to 
achieve  the  ends  for  which  It  was  deetirned, 
and  NATO  has  passed  the  test  with  flying 
colors. 

During  the  years  since  IMS,  Its  usefulness 
la  the  military  sphere  has  been  proved  and 
Improved.  It  has  been  preeminently  suc- 
cessful In  Its  mission  of  preventing  further 
Communist  military  Incursions  In  Europe. 
Furthermore,  although  primarily  a  military 
alliance.  NATO  has  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  political,  econocnlc.  scientific. 
and  cultural  cohealveness  of  the  commu- 
nity— the  real  foundation  of  lasUng  strength 
and  stability.  £Qu-ushchev's  frequent 
scorching  attacks  upon  It  are  additional  evi- 
dence of  Its  effectiveness y  proof  that  he  con- 
siders NATO  a  serious  stumbling  block  In 
the  Communists'  path  to  world  conquest 
To  the  lasting  credit  of  the  member  nations. 
NATO  rises  from  each  flery  attack  like  the 
mythical  salamander,  undamaged  by  the 
blast  and  beat 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
performs  Its  role  on  the  most  prominent 
stage  In  the  world— Europe,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  New  World.  The  whole  world  Is  the 
audience.  The  price  of  failure  would  not 
be  merely  the  closing  of  the  show,  It  would 
be  world  catastrophe.  On  the  other  hand, 
continuation  of  the  present  successful  run 
will  set  the  example  for  other  troubled  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  US.  Army's  mission  In  support  of 
NATO  Is  to  help  provide  It  with  a  power- 
ful, balanced  ground  capability  which  places 
the  USBR.  In  the  position  of  having  to 
commit  ics  own  forces  In  any  attempt  to 
take  over  Europe.  There  can  be  no  salami 
tactics  by  proxy,  with  Soviet  satellite  na- 
tions carving  up  Kurope  a  slice  at  a  time. 
Rather,  If  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  over- 
run Western  Europe,  it  must  Itself  launch 
an  all-out  attack — a  confrontation  with  the 
West  which  they  must  know  could  lead  to 
the  use  o*  nuclear  weapons.  By  so  raising 
the  threahold  of  deterrence,  we  make  cred- 
Ibla  our  nuclear  deterrent  to  aggreeslon. 


In  fulfUlment  of  its  NATO  mission,  the 
Army  now  has  In  Kurope  flvs  full-sUength 
divisions — three  Infantry  and  two  euTnored — 
foxir  armored  cavalry  regiments  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  missile  battalions,  as 
well  as  thre«  batUe  groups  on  guard  In 
Berlin.  The  three  Infantry  divisions  have 
been  mecharUxed,  and  appropriate  uniU  have 
their  full  quota  of  M-«0  tanks  and  M-113 
arnK>red  personnel  carriers.  In  addition,  all 
combat  elemenU  are  now  equipped  with 
the  new  M  14  rifle  and  M  «0  machlnegun. 
All  are  backed  by  a  superb  logistical  system 
which  Insures  that  they  can  fight  long  as 
well  as  hard  though  thousands  of  miles  from 
home  Furthermore,  equipment  has  been 
positioned  In  Europe  for  additional  divi- 
sions whose  personnel  can  be  airlifted  to 
the  ConUnent  In  a  matter  of  days  should 
the  necessity  arUe 

Tu  Insure  the  ability  of  our  ready-around- 
the-cl  H:k  Strr\teglc  Army  Corj-S  to  de^l  realls- 
rlcally  with  Communlpt  aijgre.ssl'in  anywhere 
in  the  wf)rld.  the  number  nf  combat-ready 
divisions  In  the  continental  United  States 
hat  been  Increa-^ed  from  three  to  eight 
This  was  accompiifhcd  by  relieving  three 
ReguItU  diviblons  of  recruit  training  missions 
and  raiding  Uiem  to  Str.iC  status,  and  by 
brlnglr.g  on  active  du'y  tW'j  National  Guard 
divisions-  the  3'Jd  Infantry  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  49th  Armored  of  Texas  which  al.so  are 
now  In  the  Strac  status. 

In  order  to  retain  fur  the  l-iriK  pull  our 
present  force  of  16  combat-ready  divi'-i.i!i> 
8  overse.i.s  and  8  In  the  timtlnental  United 
States — 2  new  Retfuhu-  divisions  have  been 
iiclivated  the  Ist  Armored  and  the  5th 
Mechanized  Inf. ir, try.  The  state  uf  readi- 
ness of  these  two  new  divUlon-s  by  the  time 
the  National  Guard  divisions  have  corn[  leted 
their  terms  of  service  will  be  such  that  there 
will  be  no  sag  In  our  com  bat -ready  division 
structure  when  the  guard  divisions  return 
home  after  their  spier  did  service  to  the 
Nation 

The  establishment  of  the  Strike  Com- 
mand while  n>  t  a  unilateral  accomjiilsh- 
ment  was  acnher  Imjxjrtant  achievement 
affecting  the  Army's  ab!!l*y  'n  fulfill  the 
Nations  cornnii  tment.s  to  N.^TO  and  our 
other  alliances  worldwide.  Strlcom  unites 
the  Army's  Strategic  Army  Corps  with  prin- 
cipal elements  if  the  Air  Force's  Tactical 
Air  Command  in  a  unified  command  under 
direct  control  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
This  new  command  organization  substan- 
tially Increases  the  flexibility,  mobility,  readi- 
ness, and  striking  power  of  the  Army's  Stra- 
tegic Reserve  Forces. 

Meet  of  the  steps  I  have  outlined  have 
major  Impact  at  the  present  time  on  the 
critical  situation  In  Europe.  However,  we 
cannot  afford  to  overloolc  In  any  respect  the 
tremenduiis  .significance  of  what  U  happen- 
ing elsewhere  The  Cummunist  menace  Ls 
worldwide,  and  It  ma-^t  be  dealt  with  on  a 
worldwide  basis  The  Army  has.  therefore, 
rn  )ved  forward  Ui  bolster  Its  ability  to  r<i\i^ 
with  the  equally  critical  threat  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  which  Is  actually  being  waged  or 
plotted  m  many  areas  at  this  very  moment. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  freedom  could  well  de- 
pend upon  Its  outcome 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  made  It  perfectly 
near  that  the  8lno-Sov1et  bloc  Intends  to 
continue  to  wage  guerrilla  vrarfare  against 
the  free  world — or.  at  the  very  least,  to  en- 
ccjurage  and  subsidize  It — throught^t  the 
foreseeable  future.  He  has  proclaimed  It  not 
only  "admirable  but  Inevitable  " 

President  Kennedy  has  made  It  equally 
clear  that  this  Nation  accepts  the  Implicit 
challenge:  that  we  are  not  about  to  stand 
by  and  let  the  Communists  achieve  their 
cherished  goal  of  world  domination  step  by 
step  through  phony  wars  of  liberation.  He 
has  emphaslBed  and  reemphaslaed  the  fact 
that  the  buildup  of  the  Army's  counter- 
guerrilla  capability  to  a  phase  of  Its  actlvltle* 


In  which  he  la  vitally  interastad  and  th*t  It 
has  his  strongest  harking 

Today  the  Army  Is  performing  tiiTaluabla 
cold  war  sarvlca  In  daXsnsa  of  Um  fi««  world 
by  furnishing  expert  training  and  technical 
assistance,  as  well  as  extenstve  arlatlon  rup- 
port  for  troop  transport,  obaarratton,  and 
rwuppiy,  to  the  Vlstnamaae  In  tb«tr  Mttcr 
Jungle  and  rice- paddy  war  agalna*  tb*  Lafll- 
trating  Viet  Cong.  We  are  oonUnulng  to 
presd  vigorously  along  every  lliM  to  wihanra 
further  the  Army's  ability  and  readiness  to 
give  effective  backing  of  this  kind  to  any 
other  free  world  nation  similarly  threatened. 

7*otal  strength — military,  polttleal,  and 
economic— Is  the  key  to  dealing  wtth  the 
C4}mmunlsts  Such  strength,  oouplad  with 
i^e  Iron  will  u>  use  It  In  freedom's  defanae. 
is  the  unmovable  obstacle  to  the  advaoca 
of  the  Soviet  bloc 

Great  strides  have  been  made  In  building 
powerful  defenses  for  our  Nation  and  for 
the  entire  free  world,  but  we  must  be  tire- 
less in  maintaining  them  and  continuing 
to  enhance  their  effectlwneas.  Oonatant  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  better  undrsta nrting  at 
our  friends  and  allies — their  hopaa.  their 
c&pabillUes.  and  their  problems — are  Uapara- 
Uve  If  we  are  to  cope  with  the  threat  against 
us  and  extend  the  dominion  of  liberty  and 
Justice  In  an  awakening  and  changing  world. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again  how  delighted 
I  am  to  participate  in  this  International  Aai- 
lea  Festival.  An  event  such  as  this,  focusing 
attention  on  the  tremendous  ralue  of  our 
fUllances  and  pointing  the  way  toward  great- 
er International  cooperation  for  peace  and 
freedom,  helps  Unmeasurably  to  advance  the 
cause  to  which  we  are  ail  devoted  We  can 
upset  the  Soviets'  cherished  plan  of  world 
cimquest,  preserve  our  Nation,  and  build  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  If  we  go  farwanl  to- 
gether In  the  spirit  of  utmost  reaUan  and 
refcolutiun  and  with  a  sustained  eensn  Of  ar- 
t^ency  The  stakes  are  high;  they  eouidn't 
be  higher  They  Involve  the  very  aoul  and 
spirit  of  man 

Mr.  ELl^NOER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair » .  The  clerk  will  caQ  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  emll 
the  roll. 

Mr  ELLKNDER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US     PHILANTHROPY  RECORD 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  UB. 
philanthropy  is  a  little  heralded,  but 
hiKhly  significant,  feature  of  American 
hfe. 

As  the  most  advanced  Nation  in  the 
world,  our  proRress  has  been  needed 
and  enriched  by  human  compamlon  re- 
flected In  individual  attitudes  and  the 
national  spirit. 

In  1961.  American  philanthropy — pri- 
vate givlnp  for  public  causes — was 
valued  at  $8  7  billion,  up  $500  milUon 
from  1960.  According  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  American  Association  of  Fund 
Raising  Counsel.  Inc..  the  philanthropic 
sources  were  as  follows : 

Individuals,  $7  billion;  fouiKlatlons. 
$625  million ;  business  corporations,  $400 
million;  and  charitable  be<iuest8,  $615 
million. 

The  funds  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Religion.    51    percent;    education.    16 

percent;  welfare.  15  percent;  health.  12 
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percent;  foundatk>ns — paid  Into  endow- 
ment funds,  4  peroeni;  and  other.  3  i>er- 
cent. 

Is  $8.7  billion  a  significant  amount? 
Although  only  about  IV^  percent  of  our 
gross  natk>nal  product,  this  exceeds — 
thinJc  of  it — the  gross  national  product  of 
about  85  percent  of  the  nati<ms  in  the 
world. 

Through  its  national  policies,  as  well 
as  through  indiTldual  givers,  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  also  has  demonstrated 
not  only  a  spirit  of  live  and  let  live,  but 
also  a  spirit  of  live  and  help  live. 

This.  then,  is  not  a  light  to  be  kept 
under  a  bushel. 

CurrenUy,  the  United  States,  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world,  is  involved  In  a 
life-or-death  ideological  struggle  against 
communism.  By  relentless  propaganda, 
the  Reds  attempt  to  paint  a  distorted 
image  of  U.S.  citizens  as  exploiters,  self- 
ish capitalists,  and  monopolists. 

The  splendid  reoond  of  philanthropic 
endeavors,  however,  can — ^In  my  Judg- 
ment— do  much  to  counter  such  propa- 
ganda and  demonstrate  that,  despite 
being  militarily  powerful  and  economi- 
cally far  advanced,  the  American  peo- 
ple alao  possess  a  warm,  compassionate 
heart,  concemed  with  the  well-being  of 
our  fellow  men. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wlH 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  made  a  very  interesting 
statement.  Do  the  figures  he  has  cited 
include  merriy  domestic  benevolences, 
or  do  they  also  Include  those  given  by 
Americans  throughout  the  entire  world? 

BCr.  WILEY.  They  include  only  our 
domestic  benevolences. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  other  words,  be- 
nevolences in  this  country? 

Mr.  WILETV.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Inform  us  of  the  source 
of  the  figures  he  has  cited? 

Mr.  WILEY.  At  the  moment.  I  can- 
not give  the  details;  but  they  are  taken 
from  a  recent  report  of  the  American 
Association  of  Fund  RaMng  Counsel, 
Inc. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  IfisBOori.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  ist  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. I  was  proud  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Waynk  MoasKl  in  sponsoring  a  bill  for 
Federal  aid  to  education.  After  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  our  sense  of  aeeom- 
plishment  dropped  oonsiderably  when 
the  House  Rules  Committee  tabled  the 
bill;  thus  preventing  furttier  action. 

Whenever  the  subject  Is  brought  up. 
I  cannot  help  but  remembef  President 
Kennedy's  message  on  edueatkm: 

Out  progress  ms  ■  natkm  ean  be  no  swifter 
than  our  piogie—  In  edtieaMon. 

In  an  editorial  on  April  ao  of  this  year. 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  takes  one 
part  of  the  broad  field  of  education  and 
spells  out  the  tragedy  that  occurs  when 
a  person  cannot  read. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  """"'"v^'t  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentiODed  editorial 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be  ixlnted 
in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WrrsovT  ms  Read  Wobd 

Many  of  onr  18-year-oIds  cannot  read.  Bo 
said  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.  here 
the  other  day,  and  what  he  said  was  not  new. 
College  teachers  have  been  saying  It  for  years. 
But  It  Is  still  hard  to  comprehend. 

Reading,  In  a  sense.  Is  more  Important  than 
speaking.  One  might  endure  a  hfetlme  of 
conversation  and  hear  nothing  but  the  dnll 
and  the  tiring.  Type,  however,  Is  rarely  dull; 
and  when  It  Is,  It  may  be  discarded  more 
rapidly  than  one  can  stride  out  of  a  room. 
The  test  comes  In  disciplining  oneself  to  put 
aside  a  book  or  a  paper.  After  all,  there  Is  a 
penalty  for  the  pleasant  Tlce  of  reading  until 
an  hours. 

The  addiction  may  be  formed  early.  Pic- 
ture booics  are  also  reading  books.  Palry 
tales,  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Heroes,"  the  Rorer 
Boys  and  their  snccessors,  if  any.  ean  be  as 
intriguing  as  the  classics.  Then  there  is  the 
challenge  of  the  family  booksfa^ree  or,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  morle  maga^nes.  It  is 
deptorsbly  easy  to  mow  from  dragons  to 
sirens.  The  trap  lies  In  the  tixllMTimlnate 
reading  of  everything  that  comes  most  read- 
ily to  hand.  Instead  of  going  to  Cooper  or 
BielTllle,  DIckena  or  Tliackeray,  and  rren- 
tually  to  GibflOD  or  Mocunsen.  Bantayana  or 
Aristotle. 

For  a  iJiek  of  interest  in  all  of  these,  the 
collegea  Mame  the  tea<^erB — but  with  a  kind 
word  for  remedial  reading  In  St.  Louis — and 
the  teadiers  blame  radio  and  telertslon.  But 
those  must  bore  as  often  as  they  fascinate. 
Can  part  of  the  fault  be  in  the  young  them- 
selves? Do  they  have  less  of  the  questlon- 
aafclBg  eortostty  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
cbUdhoodr  If  tlita  can  be.  then  It  la  sad  for 
the  teaelicr  who  finds  Uttle  to  stimulate. 
But  tragic  is  the  lot  of  those  who  do  not 
read.  Tiitj  go  through  the  world  not  know- 
ing It.  obUvlocM  to  its  trials  and  its  ^riea. 
deprtvsd  ot  the  solaee  and  Inspiration  of  tlie 
read  word. 


EASTER  SERMON  BY  BISHOP  DUN 

Mr.  MC»IRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  Bishop  Angus  Dun. 
bishop  of  the  Washington  Diocese  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  delivered  his  final 
sermon  as  bishop  of  the  Washington 
area.  His  Easter  message  was,  as  usual, 
a  great  rriigions  essay;  and  the  sermon 
was  heard  by  a  recordbreaklng  number 
of  persons. 

Biahop  Dun  has  served  well  the  Wash- 
ington Egascapal  Diocese  since  he  was  in- 
stalled as  bishop  in  April  1944.  He  has 
given  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the  church 
in  many  capacities — ^first.  as  a  parish 
priest,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1917;  later, 
as  professor  of  theoiogy  at  the  Episcopal 
Theotodcal  Seminary  at  Cambrktee.  and 
as  dean  of  tiiat  theok>gieal  seminary, 
from  1920  to  1940. 

Slnee  eoming  to  Washington,  not  only 
has  be  akied  very  greatly  the  church 
aetlvtties  tn  this  area  but  he  also  has 
hdped  very  much  in  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  both  ttie  i^iysical  plant  of  the 
great  Washington  Cathedral,  located  on 
Mount  St.  Albans,  and  ttie  ^urch*^ 
mission  of  serving  Ood  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Bishop 
Dun's  Easter,  19S2,  scnxion  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Racoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eastou  1963 
(By  Bishop  Dun) 

I  John  S:  14:  "Thla  la  tbs  raeord.  that  God 
hath  given  to  us  eternal  Ufa,  and  this  life  is 
in  His  Son." 

There  is  a  familiar  stary  la  the  Gospels  of 

am  elder  brother,  who  was  working  in  the 
fields  aome  distance  from  lUs  fath«''s  hoBke. 
As  this  elder  brother  tumsd  homeward  at 
the  end  (rf  his  day's  work,  he  taeard  the  sound 
of  music  and  dancing.  And  he  asked. 
"What  U  this  all  about?  What  are  they 
cetebrating?**  The  aiMwer  wtm  that  his 
younger  brother,  who  had  bsen  away  for  a 
long  Ume  and  had  aloKWt  been  given  up  for 
lost,  had  come  home.  Tbetr  father  was  giv- 
ing a  party  for  him.  That  was  what  the 
music  and  dancing  was  about. 

Have  you  ever  beoi  near  a  great  stadium 
and  beard  the  cry  ot  10,000  vcdces. 
and  asked.  "What  is  it?  Who  won?"  Have 
yon  ever  come  into  a  howashokl  and  found 
all  in  the  house  talking  togettisr  with  happy 
faces,  and  asked.  "What's  ths  good  news?" 

We  humans  are  ao  made  that  when  we  find 
our  fellows  gathered  and  moved  and  crying 
out,  we  want  to  be  part  ol  it  and  we  want  to 
know  what  moved  them.  We  assitms  that 
when  people  about  thsy  are  ahoiiting  about 
something.  It's  fun  to  be  part  ot  a  football 
c  owd  applauding  a  victory,  especially  when 
the  victory  is  our  victory. 

All  this  may  seem  a  curloua  way  to  begin 
an  £aster  sermon.  I  begin  this  way  because 
in  aU  this  there  Is  something  that  is  like 
Easter.  On  Easter  Day  In  aU  the  Christian 
churches  throughout  the  world  tlxere  Is  the 
sound  of  music  Flowers  are  gathered  to 
deck  the  place  of  meeting.  Voloes  are  raised 
in  songs  of  gladness.  In  some,  trumpets 
sound.  The  words  uttered  are  words  of  high 
rejoicing. 

"Welcome  happy  morning,  age  to  age  shall 
say. 

"Come  ye  faithful,  raise  the  strain  of  tri- 
umphant gladness. 

•'Hallelujah.  Hallelujah.  HaUehiJah." 

And  all  this  is  no  passing  ttilng.  R  hap- 
pened In  the  year  200;  it  happened  in  the 
year  500;  in  the  year  1000.  In  the  year  1600, 
in  the  year  1900;  and  in  all  tte  years  be- 
tween. It  happened  In  good  times  and  bad. 
In  dark  times  and  bright. 

What  a  momentum  of  rejoicing.  What  a 
volume  of  human  music  and  song. 

Ttds  helps  to  explain  a  hard  thing  that  has 
been  said  about  Easter,  yes,  an  almost  cyni- 
cal thing.  It  has  been  said  ttiat  Baster  Is 
the  one  day  when  any  one  may  attend  church 
without  incurring  any  suspicion  that  he  Is 
deeply  committed  to  Chrtsttan  faltti  and 
life. 

Why  is  It  that  this  hard  ttilng  can  be  said  ? 
It  Is  becavise  this  Is  the  Churl's  victory  day. 
And  the  music  that  the  day  has  called  forth 
and  the  hymns  tiiat  come  echoing  down  the 
years  draw  many  who  have  as  yet  found  no 
ground  for  triumphant  gladneaB.  Many 
come  to  enjoy  the  victory  songs  who  are  not 
at  an  sure  what  the  victary  is.  Many 
gather  in  the  atmosphere  ot  Joy  who  have 
little  Inkling  of  a  Joy  which  tbe  world  can- 
not give  or  take  away. 

Tet  the  question  to  surely  ta  order.  What 
brought  fOrth  thto  shout  of  tilumph  ttvai  so 
many  voices?  What  sent  these  hymns  echo- 
ing across  the  years? 

The  preacher^  task  is  to  try  to  answer. 

So  great  an  effect  must  have  had  as  great  a 
cause. 

Is  all  this  the  fruit  of  an  abstract  idea 
we  call  Immortality?  Is  this  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  notion  that  In  man  there  Is  an 
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liMlMfenietlbl*  aomethinff  caU«d  the  aoul 
XixaX  COM  on  and  on  and  on?  A  wIm  man 
has  obMTved  that  a  man  could  b«  a*  Urell- 
gioua  in  a  bundivd  Mym  aa  In  ona.  Indefl- 
nlta  prolongation  of  mara  exlatanca  la  hardly 
somatlilng  to  rejolca  In. 

Is  thlj  a  oelebraUon  of  Uia  fact  that  In  a 
far-off  place  In  a  far-off  time  a  man.  named 
Jeaus.  who  waa  vary  goo**.  »••  b«U«v«*  ^ 
have  appaarad  to  hla  frlanda  aftar  hla  death, 
and  U  now  belleTad  to  be  alive  In  »ome 
hidden  part  of  our  myaterloua  unlverae? 
What  would  that  mean  for  ma.  who  am  not 
very  good,  or  how  would  that  change  my 
thought  or  feeling  about  life  or  about  the 
dark  fact  of  death? 

Wa  turn  to  the  ancient  record  seeking  an 
answer,  and  we  find  this  which  I  have 
\r^mr^  M  a  text;  "This  U  the  record,  that 
Ood  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life  and  this 
life  Is  In  His  Son." 

This  Is  a  kind  of  shorthand  from  a  be- 
liever to  other  believers.  It  certainly  needs 
mtarpratatlon  for  all  save  those  who  are 
vary  much  on  the  Inside. 

Tbla  day  Is  plainly  the  celebration  of  a 
life  given  to  us  men.  a  life  made  available 
to  us.  brought  within  our  reach;  a  life 
that  can  be  called  "eternal,"  not  passing  as 
Is  everything  In  this  world,  not  given  over 
to  death.  Thla  Ufa  la  In  one  whu  Is  called 
"His  Son."  Ovkt  Son.  It  Is  In  him  that 
this  eternal  Ufa  la  fonad  and  offered  to  us. 

Old  lovers  eaa  ealatarata  again  and  again 
their  wedding  day,  rejoicing  gratefully  In 
the  new  life  togathar  wWch  began  for  them 
then,  and  which  haa  deepened  for  them  In 
the  ahared  joys  and  failures  and  sorrows  of 
the  years. 

■vldantly  laster  U  something  like  that 
It  la  the  celebration  of  a  shared  life  Into 
which  people  have  entered,  In  which  they 
have  grown  and  found  great  Joy.  and  found 
a  promise  they  have  dared  to  caU  an  eternal 
promise.  This  life  wa*  given  to  them  of 
Ood  in  ChrUt.  made  possible  by  Hte  resur- 
,   rectlon- victory. 

What  la  thla  life  which  Is  In  Chrlat' 

There  came  Into  our  world  one,  who  bore 
the  h\unan  name  of  Jesus.  He  uttered 
what  He  declared  with  surprising  confidence 
and  simplicity  to  be  the  truth.  He  lived 
that  truth.  Ha  walked  In  a  way.  and  called 
others  to  walk  tn  that  way.  He  talked  much 
of  life  and  of  where  It  la  really  to  be  found. 
For  Hbn  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  life 
were  all  wrapped  up  In  one  bundle. 

The  Ufa  that  this  one  lived  and  brought 
Into  our  world  was  constantly  lived  with  an 
eternal,  heavenly  reference.  He  saw  every- 
thing In  the  perspective  of  eternity.  In  Him 
the  light  of  the  eternal  Ood  shone  through 
Into  our  world  of  time.  His  manhood  was 
so  strong,  so  sure  footed,  so  unhurried,  so 
gentle  In  Its  strength.  Just  because  It  was 
rooted  In  the  eternal. 

He  did  not  have  much  time.  What  we 
would  call  His  public  life  lasted  only  3  years, 
at  the  most.  In  that  brief  time  He  spoke 
worda  that  do  not  pass  away  At  the  end 
of  His  earthly  days  He  performed  a  simple 
act.  He  took  bread  and  blessed  and  broke 
It.  He  blessed  a  cup  of  wine  and  shared  it 
He  said,  "Do  this  In  rememberance  of  Me." 
And  In  thousands  of  places,  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  days  men  have  broken  His  bread 
and  shared  His  cup. 

He  lived  always  In  a  presence  and  In  a 
companionship  not  bound  to  any  place  or 
time.  That  Holy  Preaence  was  with  Him 
amid  the  lilies  of  the  fields,  when  He  watched 
children  playing  In  the  streets,  when  He  was 
alone  at  night  In  a  garden,  when  He  faced 
His  enemies.  This  was  the  same  Holy  Pres- 
ence. He  said,  who  had  been  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  with  the  prophets 
across  the  years. 

He  looked  on  His  fellow  men.  on  the  least 
of  them,  and  saw  a  precious  worth  In  them, 
which  He  always  reverenced  and  called  others 


to  reverence.  It  waa  not  the  uncertain 
worth  they  had  for  other  men,  their  economic 
worth  or  worthleeanees.  their  political  worth 
or  worthleeeneae.  It  was  the  worth  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  love  of  the  eternal 
Father. 

He  aaw  the  things  men  value  and  cling  to 
and  trust  In  and  try  to  build  their  Uvea  on. 
and  He  saw  that  moet  of  them  are  fragUe 
and  passing  and  Insecure.  He  spoke  to  thoee 
who  could  hear  Him.  and  He  speaks  to  us  of 
treasure  In  heaven  and  of  the  hidden  actions 
on  earth  for  which  there  U  Joy  In  heaven 
or  sorrow  In  heaven. 

AU  thU  did  not  make  Him  careleaa  of  life 
In  the  pasalng  here  and  now.  or  con- 
temptuous of  It.  AU  this  flUed  life  today 
with  high  meaning  and  promise  and  glory 
and  blessedness. 

This  one,  thU  Son  of  God.  In  whom  wa* 
eternal  life,  so  Identified  himself  with  those 
who  would  receive  Him.  and  so  took  them 
up  Into  His  own  life,  that  they  began  to 
share  In  It.  Their  Uvea  were  strengthened 
and  cleajised  and  deepened. 

Then,  Just  because  He  would  walk  His  way 
to  the  end;  Just  because  He  would  witness 
to  His  truth  and  the  Father's  without  weak- 
ening; the  life  He  had  said  was  not  to  be 
anxiously  clung  to,  was  cruelly  taken  away. 

Darkness  fell.  Thoee  whose  lives  had  been 
drawn  to  His  In  answering  faith  Into  whose 
lives  His  life  and  truth  had  begun  to  pene- 
trate, passed  through  dark  fear  that  all 
which  had  come  to  them  from  Him  was  but 
a  lovely  mirage  Thpy  thought  for  a  time 
that  He  and  all  that  He  was  and  embodied 
had  been  shut  up  forever   In   a  tomb. 

But  just  because  this  brief,  fragile,  broken 
human  life  was  so  Indwelt  by  the  eternal,  so 
penetrated  and  filled  with  the  eternal  truth 
and  life  and  love  of  Ood.  the  tomb  wa* 
broken.  The  life  and  truth  In  Him  was  set 
free  to  live  and  work  among  men  In  the 
power  of  the  Spirit. 

And  through  all  the  ages  since  there  have 
been  those  who  have  tesUfled  that  He  ha* 
found  them  and  they  have  found  Him,  and 
in  Him  eternal  life. 

My  brothers,  that  Is  what  we  celebrate  here 
today  and  what  we  shall  celebrate  here  today 
and  what  we  shall  celebrate  tlU  the  day  of 
doom.  There  is  music  here  today  and  trum- 
pets sound,  because  we  believe  they  have 
sounded  for  Him  on  the  other  side.  The 
Son  has  come  home  In  triumph,  not  a  prodl- 
(5al  son,  but  a  Son  who  came  forth  from  the 
glory  of  the  Father  to  share  His  eternal  life 
with  us. 

"This  Is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given 
us  eternal  life,  and  thU  life  U  In  His  Son  " 


SPACE  SATELLITE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SYSTEM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  flght  being  waged  by 
Senator  KE^AtrvER  and  the  others  of  us 
who  have  joined  with  him  as  cosponsors 
of  his  bill.  S.  2890.  to  retain  control  and 
ownership  of  our  future  International 
space  satellite  communications  system. 

This  question,  which  involves  tremen- 
dous sums  of  taxpayer  dollars,  merits 
more  attention  and  discussion  by  a 
greater  number  of  the  Members  of  thla 
distinguished  body  than  it  Is  receiving. 

For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  made  by  Sena- 
tor Kefauver  on  March  6.  1962.  before 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  be  included  In  the  Record. 
Senator  Kefaxtver  has  clearly  outlined 
the  reasons  which  necessitate  support 
of  his  bill,  and  I  urge  every  Senator  to 
read  it. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rtmarks  Bktori  CoMMrrm  OM  hmomkvn- 
CAL  AND  Space  Sciincm  bt  SxwaToa  Bem 
KarATTvn.  DaMocaAT.  or  Tntmaaaa,  om 
Spacs  Satkixjtk  CoMMUNicanoMa  STamc 

LaCOISLATION 

Lt.  Ool.  John  H  Glenn,  speaking  before  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  on  February  26. 
characterlied  our  apace  program  a*  Ju«t 
probing  the  surface  of  the  greateat  advance- 
ment In  man's  knowledge  of  his  surround- 
ings that  has  ever  been  made.  Later,  In  tee- 
Umony  before  this  committee.  Colonel  Glenn 
was  asked  what  point  In  the  development  of 
the  airplane  might  have  been  comparable  to 
our  present  stage  of  development  in  the  con- 
quest of  space.  HU  reply  was  that  we  are 
about  where  the  Wright  brother*  were  after 
their  third  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.  Thla  view 
that  we  have  Just  begun  to  discover  and  un- 
derstand what  Ues  before  us  1*  typical  of 
those  aaaoclated  with  the  space  program , 

To  date  vast  amounts  running  to  many 
bUlions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  space  program.  The  great 
majority  of  this  ha*  been  spent  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. Moat  of  the  work  done  eo  far 
would  have  to  be  placed  In  the  category  of 
research  and  development.  A  aatelUta  oom- 
munlcatlons  system  1*  only  one  part  of  the 
overall  program,  but  it  is  a  very  ImporUnt 
one  It  la  Important  because  of  tiM  techni- 
cal revolution  It  will  bring  about  in  world- 
wtde  communications,  and  also  because  it  ia 
nearlr\g  the  point  at  which  an  operative  aya- 
tem  will  be  available  for  uae 

It  Is  possible  to  get  some  Idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  operation  Involved  by  looking 
at  the  budgeu  for  NASA  and  the  Department 
of  Defenae.  For  the  1»02  flscal  year  MA8A 
win  spend  on  space  oonununlcaUons  alone 
•»4  6  million.  In  the  same  period  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  spend  fBa  million, 
making  a  total  of  9180.6  million  for  thaae  two 
at^enclea  alone.  The  proposed  budget*  for 
the  same  two  agencies  for  fiscal  196S  include 
a  total  of  9185  4  million  on  apaoe  eommunl- 
catlons  In  the  years  1980  thnnich  IMS 
NASA  and  DOD  will  have  apent  a  grand  toUl 
of  more  than  $470  mlUlon.  Although  theae 
figures  are  large,  they  are  only  a  amall  por- 
tion of  the  billions  already  spent  and  to  be 
spent  In  the  future  on  other  aspects  of  space 
research  that  will  be  of  indirect  benefit  to 
the  aatelllte  communication*  system.  It  la 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Is  the  backbone  of  the  space  eatcmte 
communications  program. 

The  Immediate  problem  confronting  u*  la 
the  rapid  development  of  a  oommunicationa 
system  which  wUl  link  the  entire  world  in 
radio,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  television. 
But  this  short-run  urgency  sho\ild  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  the  longer  term  implica- 
tion* of  space  communications,  nor  should 
it  overlook  the  necessary  Involvement  of 
AoMrtcan  foreign  policy  In  the  space  commu- 
nications area. 

Only  the  narrowest  poaalble  view  would 
conceive  of  the  satellite  system  aa  nothing 
more  than  a  means  of  relaying  long-diatanoe 
communications.  As  we  stand  on  the  edge 
of  this  new  technology,  only  a  complete  lack 
of  Imagination  could  allow  ua  to  think  of  it 
as  providing  Just  another  mean*  of  perform- 
ing existing  conununlcatlons  function*.  We 
already  know  that  this  system  is  likely  to  be 
of  great  significance  for  meteorology,  navi- 
gation, and  space  research.  Other  usee  will 
almost  certainly  be  developed.  If  there  is 
In  fact  a  new  frontier  today.  It  1*  the  frontier 
of  space  We  as  a  nation  must  face  that 
frontier  with  boldneaa.  with  clarity  of 
thought,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
It  1*  too  early  to  commit  ourselves  to  an  at- 
titude or  to  a  legal  framework  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  business  organization  that  might 
make    It   dlfflcult    or   perhaps   impoaslbl*   to 
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achieve   lor   mankUtd    the  full 
kxMJwledge  yet  to  come. 

Wltnesaes  fran  both  tndtistry  and  govsnx- 
ment  have  testlfled  that  at  present  the  space 
eopununlcatloiia  pragram  is  ptngiiaslng  wtth 
ai:  haste.  A  ^wilsMiisii  for  Wtstein  xnikm 
stated  not  only  the  apssd  bat  the  very  fact 
of  MtabUahlng  the  a|B<iBB  depsaids  oposk  the 
amount  and  the  apssd  at  which  research  and 
development  under  KAfiA  taksa  plaes. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  which  I  will 
aet  forth  the  most  appropriate  form  of  or- 
gantzatloD  for  the  opsratton  of  a  sattfnte 
communications  system  Is  a  Oovcrmaent- 
owned  corporatton  aa  provided  toy  8.  S890, 
sponsored  by  five  other  Senators  and  me. 

KXT  aoui  or  aovfluncavr  na  airr  aiaiasc 
Kven  If  a  decision  were  made  to  place  own- 
ership and  control  of  the  country^  satellite 
conununicatioai*  system  In  private  hands  the 
Government  would  of  necessity  be  required 
to  continue  Its  leading  role  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  system.  Under  both  S.  S8S0 
and  8.  2814  the  Government  would  be 
required  to: 

1 .  Fumlah  launch  vehlelss. 

2.  i,e»iiwii  the  sataltltaa  and  provlds  laonefa 
crew  and  associated  aervtoes. 

3.  Oonsun  with  the  private  corporstkm 
regarding  technical  aperlftcattona  for  satel- 
Utes  and  ground  stations  and  in  determining 
the  number  and  kocatkm  of  each  tscillttaa. 

4.  Coordinate  continuing  govemmsntal  re- 
search and  develapBaent  with  the  acttvlttes  of 
the  private  corporatteai. 

6.  Insure  that  the  satellite  system  estab- 
Ushed  Is  technicaUy  compatible  with  existing 
facUltiea  with  wiiich  it  will  interconnect. 

6.  Insore  that  present  and  future  acieess  to 
the  system  on  an  equitable  and  noodiaerlml- 
natory  basis  is  made  available  to  all  author- 
teed  oonununlcatloaa  carriers. 

7  Preeerve  competition  In  the  field  of  sap- 
plying  goods  and  services  to  the  corporation. 

8.  Supervise  any  change  In  the  internal 
structure  of  the  private  corporation. 

Q.  Insure  that  opportunities  are  provided 
for  foreign  participation  In  the  ayatem. 

10.  Insure  that  the  coriMratlon  provides 
communication  services  to  areas  of  the  world 
where  such  servlcea  may  be  uneconomical, 
If  It  is  determined  that  providing  such  serv- 
ices would  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

11.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Gov- 
ernment wo\iId  have  to  regulate  the  rate- 
making  process. 

5.  2814  contains  a  further  provlaion.  miss- 
ing In  S.  2650,  requiring  supervlalon  of  the 
relations  of  the  proposed  corporation  with 
foreign  governments  and  with  international 
bodies.  S.  2814  also  provides  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  certain  Government  ofllclal  (or 
officials)  who  would  have  access  to  all  cor- 
porate records,  attend  directors  meetings  and 
generally  keep  Informed  of  the  corporation's 
actlvlUea,  while  reporting  to  the  Prealdent. 

However,  this  govcrnnaental  pa^rticipation 
In  the  operation  and  regulation  of  a  jirivate 
corporation  does  not  of  itself  tell  the  com- 
plete story.  The  Government  will  be  a  major 
user  of  any  system  that  1*  developed.  Al- 
though the  Government  will.  In  any  event, 
continue  the  development  of  Its  own  separate 
system  for  mlUtary  purposes,  it  would  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  use  whatever  other 
system  Is  brought  Into  being  for  its  non- 
mlUtary  communication*  throughout  the 
world.  On  this  particular  point  the  ques- 
tion has  properly  been  raised  a*  to  whether 
the  Government  ahould  not  receive  prefer- 
ential rate  treatment  If  a  privately  owned 
system  Is  created.  The  suggestion  1*  that 
such  lower  rates  would  In  some  small  way 
help  repay  the  vast  sum*  of  money  already 
spent  by  the  Government  that  would  accme 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  company  formed 
to  operate  the  satelBte  system. 

In  view  of  the  necessary  Involvement  of  the 
Government   in    any   satellite    communlca- 


_  the  asaooBtof 

taxparers'  monsf  alrsady  Invested  in  the 
program  why  tfkould  not  thla  entire  agstem 
toe  retained  toy  ttie  Gavemmfent  a*  part  of 
the  pubUc  domain  far  the  benefit  of  aU  the 
taoEpayers  who  have  made  the  system 


A.T.    *    T.    DOMINaNCS 

for  private  uwneisUlp  of 


8w  3650 
the   satellite 

he  ovnasship  to  enanmnn  carriers. 
I  have  bean  expressed  trans  many  aouraes 
that  abuses  would  arise  in  such  a  ■phMir>o  as 
a  result  of  domination  by  a  single  carrier 
of  the  pohdes  and  operations  of  the  cor- 
poratloa.  To  help  allay  these  ftars,  S.  3860 
includes  a  provision  that  sach  owning  car- 
rier, regardless  of  the  amount  of  Its  Invest- 
ment, would  be  limited  to  equal  represen- 
tation on  the  board  at  directors.  Surely, 
however,  it  nuut  be  obvloua  that  where  one 
at  these  carriers  is  clearly  dominant  in  the 
field  of  tntematlonal  comnnxnleations,  and 
the  others  are  dependent  to  some  extent 
it,  then  even  it  all  the  repreeentatlves 
board  of  directors  are  equal,  soane  are 
Calnc  to  be  more  equal  than  othcra.  The 
pasltl<m  of  the  American  Telephoake  A  Tele- 
graph Co.  in  the  communicatloais  field 
Is  wen  known.  To  expect  the  emergence  of  a 
business  organization  in  which  A.T.  &  T. 
wmiKl  not  exert  a  domtnant  force  \m  unreal- 
istic. Such  a  snggestloo  is  no  more  appro- 
prlata  than  defining  free  enterprise  like  the 
slrphsnt.  who,  dancing  *TTw»g  the  chldwns 
shouted.  "It's  every  nuua  for  hlmaeif." 


A  further  danger  not  dealt  with  by  either 
Mil  arises  from  the  membership  of  the  pro- 
posed joint  vmiture.  DiMler  either  bill,  theee 
members  will  be  companies  presently  com- 
peting with  each  other  to  some  extent,  in 
both  ccmmunlcatlons  and  In  equipment 
manufacture.  Moreover,  this  membership 
may  be  llmttert  to  the  largest  companies  in 
these  fields,  sinoe  few  small  companies  could 
afford  the  $600,000  minimum  required  under 
8.  3650.  or  would  find  it  desirable  to  take  a 
■naU  minority  interest  in  the  corporation 
established  by  8.  2814.  Permitting  these 
major  competitors  to  Join  together  will  fa- 
cflttate  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  anU- 
trost  laws,  and  wHI  also  insulate  such  eon- 
duct  against  detection  for  membership  in 
tlM  eorporatlan  wUl  provide  a  perfectly  pro- 
per fr<T»^'^  tat  theee  competitors  to  diaeuaB 
'"^n^mroi  interssta.  And  if  anyone  has  doubts 
about  the  aversion  to  competition  so  preva- 
lent among  bidders  today,  let  hlra  merely 
recall  the  recent  electrical  equipment  cases, 
as  wefl  as  the  numerous  other  recent  ex- 

tplss  of  identical  bidding. 

Government  ownership  of  the  satellite 
ss  envtaaged  by  8.  3800  would  lessen 
osi  A.T.  Jk  T..  and  encourage 
comLpetltion  in  oonunonlcatlon*  aa  well  a*  in 
equipment  manufacture.  This  could  pro- 
vide a  great  atlmuliis  to  competition  and 
would  lessen  concentration.  Private  owner- 
ship, aa  proposed  in  either  8.  3660  or  8.  3814, 
will  on  the  other  hand  Increase  oonoentra- 
tkm  and  facilitate  antloompetitive  eondoct. 

cowvLicTS  or  uiiBBasr 

Poesltoie  confUcts  of  Interest  center  about 
the  qnestian  of  obsolescence  and  future  de- 
vdopment.  Tliere  is  a  natural  reluctanee  on 
tlw  part  of  any  corporation  to  hasten  the 
tntfftd'w**""  at  teehnlques  or  products  that 
tend  to  destroy  the  economic  value  of  ciHfU- 
tal  equipment  that  would  otherwise  have  a 
longer  productive  life.  Any  private  monop- 
oly, even  a  Government-regulated  monopoly. 
Is  in  a  poettian  to  implement  this  tendency 
to  dslay  or  hold  badt  on  the  introduction  of 
new  ctevek>pments.  Aa  an  Ulustratlan  of 
this  posslblU^.  A.T.  Jk  T.  laid  a  mnltimillkxi 
dollar  submarine  cable  in  1050.  and  plans  to 
lay  another  in  li)63;  Hawaiian  Telephone  is 
participating  in  ths  construction  of  a  cable 


of  wcrldwkls 

•170  million. 


at  abant  SjlOO 
•00 
to  18  pairs 
would  be 
This  proposal  Mr  mads  at  a 
_  wsBiest  OBI  the 
ultimate  detflratailitf  of  a  sfachroBMias  satel- 
lite system  of  three  satellites  In  equatorial 
orbit  at  33.300  mltaa  attttade  whftefa  would 
provMe  a  eapactty  of  1,900  rhsniwls  This 
would  render  a  low  orMt  aye  lam  obsoiete. 

The  OBiIy  way  the  syndHunous  system  can 
reallae  Its  fun  eoanoaie  potantlal  Is  thro^h 
capacity  use.  An  Investmeat  In  facilities 
whidi  might  be  rendered  oliaolete  by  ca- 
pacity uae  of  a  syMChruaaw  system,  su^  as 
submarine  cables  or  a  low  crMt  system,  will 
act  as  a  det«rent  to  rapid  development  and 
full  use  of  the  synchronous  satellite.  This 
1*  because  rational  business  policy  would  aim 
at  recovery  of  Investment  in  existing  fa- 
cilities. 


Both  Mils  se^  to  resolve  some  of  Uieee 
problems  by  FOC  rsgoiattoBS,  Bxperienee 
shows,  however,  that  such  hopes  sre  not 
Ukdy  to  be  fulfUled.  A  recent  Band  Corp. 
study  cited  by  this  eooamtee's  most  recent 
staff  report,  sfcowa  Okat  in  the  matter  of 
rates  alone,  where  the  FOC  has  many  years 
of  experience,  attempts  to  regulate  A.T.  ft  T. 
adequate  have  not  been  entirely  success- 
ful. A.T.  *  T.'s  systeas  seems  to  be  too  com- 
plex for  the  relatively  few  men  the  FCC  can 
put  on  the  job.  tlras,  until  this  stunmer. 
the  FCC  had  never  even  tried  to  regulate 
A.T.  A  T.'s  oversea  tetephone  rates. 

Among  other  findings  of  the  Rand  study 
were  these:  FCC  tSuarOA  not  determine  A.T. 
ft  T.'s  actual  cost  of  operations;  regulation 
that  has  existed  has  been  essentially  a  bar- 
gaining process  with  A.T.  ft  T.  finally  agree- 
ing to  a  rate  reduction  when  the  TOC  has 
concluded  tliat  the  ovoall  rate  of  nroftt. 
on  all  of  A.T.  ft  T.'s  operations,  was  too  BlKh: 
the  FCC  has  never  caasplsted  a  formal' rate 
hearing  for  telephone  service  by  the  Bell 
System. 

Regulation  limited  to  tte  overaU  rate  has 
meant  that  the  individual  aemee  ratea  have 
t>een  totally  unregulated  and  A.T.  ft  T.  has 
been  able  to  charge  hl^  rates  oai  moaiopo- 
liaed  services  like  voiea  eooamnnleatloa. 
thereby  snhsidialng  lass  proAtabIs  vutores 
in  competitive  areas. 

Bate  regulaticm  ia  an  area  tn  which  the 
FCC  haa  knowledge.  13m  satelUte  system 
will  require  regulatkm  in  wholly  new  areas. 
Moreow.  enforcement  of  competitive  bid- 
ding will  be  ahnoat  Imposstble  because,  as 
pointed  out  earlier,  substantial  owner^ip 
and  control  of  the  coaporatlaa  by  the  investor 
suppliers  will  enahie  them  to  evade  regu- 
hUioai. 


It  is  possible  that  because  of  the  conflict 
of  interest  discussed  above  relating  to  in- 
vestment in  cables  and  a  low  orbit  system, 
the  eetaUishment  of  a  private  corporation 
may  slow  research  and  development.  Con- 
^vsely,  retaining  an  operations  in  govern  - 
mental  hands  avoids  this  danger.  Tempo- 
rary Government  owueiship  win  also  insure 
that  essential  research  and  development,  the 
first  priority,  will  continue  at  a  maximum 
rate,  even  though  no  final  decision  as  to 
ownership  is  made  at  this  thne.  The  basic 
fact  to  remember  is  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  essential  reaeardi  and  development 
Is  not  In  the  field  of  communications  but  In 
space  research  and  la  launching  technology. 
Space  research  at  thla  nature  can  (mly  be 
carried  out  by  the  Government.  Thus,  pri- 
vate ownership  at  this  time  can  do  little 
to  speed  prDgress  and  may  actually  cause 
delay. 
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Manotme.  It  wUl  alwAya  b«  poMlbto  to 
tnamtm  tbm  MtaUlt*  fttun  to  •  prlT»t« 
couMni.  ••P^sUUy  ••  It  .son-  cXomt  mnA 

SoWw.  It  WUl  be  -irtuiOly  lmpo«lbto  to 
i«turn  It  to  goT«rnm«it  own«r«hlp  uul  con- 
trol, no  matter  how  approprUto  «uch  owner- 
ship toMf  become. 

iU  the  Houee  Oommlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  concluded   In   Itt   October    11. 

^"^BeSlw  ol  the  many  «l«nlflcant  queetiona 
of  pubUc  policy  raleed,  and  the  abeence  of 
precedent*  on  which  to  rely,  the  Government 
must  retain  maximum  flexibility  regarding 
the  central  queetlon  of  ownership  and  oper- 
^on  of  the  system.  No  flnal  dectalon  should 
be  made  during  the  early  itagee  of  develop- 
ment which  might  prejudice  the  public  In- 
terest or  VS.  inte-natlonal  relations.' 

THX  mwrUMM  OK  IHTMTMXMT 

When  the  satellite  eyetem  becomes  oper- 
able   It  wlU  only  be  because  of  billions  of 
SUy«"  «»ollars.    In  light  of  all  the  above 
factora.  it  U  difficult  to  see  why  the  fruts 
of   these  expenditures   should   not  be   fully 
retained  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  all  theee  same  taxpayers.     The  statement 
of  FCC  Chairman  Mlnow  seems  to  Indicate 
that  the  taxpayers  may  have  to  pay  even  more 
for  the  use  of  these  facilities  than  In  the 
ordinary    public    utlUty    situation.      Chair- 
man  Mlnow   stated   on  Thursday    that   the 
communications    carriers    InvesUng    In    the 
corporation  eet  up  by  S.  3«60  would  be  able 
to  Include  thU  Investment  In  their  rate  base. 
This  means  that  an  Investing  carrier  wUl  be 
able  to  receive  dividends  from  lU  Investment 
in    the    satellite    corporation    while    at    the 
same  time  earning  an  addlUonal  return  from 
Its  own  customers  on  this  same  Investment. 
Moreover,  Chairman  Mlnow  seemed  to  say 
the  same  would  apply  to  a  carrier's  invest- 
ment In  class  A  stock  under  S.  3814. 

It  U  difficult  to  see  why  this  double  return 
is  necessary,  even  If  It  may  be  a  few  years 
before  dividends  begin  to  flow  from  what 
all  assume  will  be  a  profltable  venture. 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up.  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  hasten  to  open  a  Pandora's  box  of 
dlfllcultles  by  establishing  a  private  monop- 
oly which  will  merge  competing  enterprises 
under  the  dominance  of  AT.  &  T  The  es- 
tobllshment  of  such  a  monopoly  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  research, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  working  system 
This  purpose  can  only  be  achieved  through 
the  sppllcatlon  of  more  taxpayer  billions 
The  taxpayers  should  retain  the  fruits  of 
theee  large  expenditures. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  I  have 
outlined,  five  other  Senators  and  1  have 
Introduced  S  2890.  This  bill  provides  for 
Government  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  U  3.  segment  of  a  satellite  conununica- 
tlona  system  The  organization  of  the  pro- 
posed Satellite  Communications  Authority 
Is  drawn  along  the  lines  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  other  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations.  This  Authority 
will  facilitate  International  cooperation 
among  the  governments  of  the  world  in 
bringing  Into  existence  a  worldwide  com- 
munications system.  It  will  insure  that  the 
benefits  of  this  great  natural  resource  made 
possible  through  taxpayer  financed  research 
and  development  will  accrue   to  the   public 

as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mornir\g  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 
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flnlahed  bualneas  be  Uld  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  bualnea^ 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  blu 
wiU  be  sUtcd  by  UUe. 

The  LBOisiJiTivi  Clhuc.  A  bui  (±i.±t. 
1361)   for  the  reUef  of  Jamee  M.  Nor- 


Wlth- 


m&n.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER. 

out  obJecUon.  It  la  so  ordered. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  conaideratlon 

of  the  bill  (HJl.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 

James  M.  Norman. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

quesUon  is  on  the  so-called  Mansfleld- 

Dlrfcsen  substitute. 


« 


JAMES  M.  NORH4AN— LITERACY 
TEST   FOR   VOTTNQ 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr    President.   I 
ask   unanimous   consent   that   the   un- 


STOCKPILING 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  In  the  past  few  days  the 
former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
MobillzaUon,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flemmin«. 
has  been  testifying  before  the  Syming- 
ton committee  in  connection  with  the 
Governments  action  in  1955.  at  which 
time  it  made  approximately  8.000  tons 
of  copper  available  to  Industry. 

This  copper  was  made  available  partly 
by  sales  from  the  inventory  that  had 
been  accumulated  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  and  partly  by  diversion 
from  deliveries  that  were  scheduled  to 
be  placed  in  that  inventory. 

At  the  tune  this  decision  was  made, 
copper  was  selling  in  the  open  market 
at  prices  considerably  higher  than  that 
for  which  the  Government  had  bought 
It.  The  Symington  committee  has  criti- 
cized this  action  on  the  basis  that  this 
decision  allowed  these  companies  to  gain 
an  unwarranted  windfall  profit,  and 
they  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
Government  should  have  insisted  upon 
delivery  of  its  contracts  at  the  prices  for 
which  it  had  been  bought  and  that  the 
Government  in  turn  should  have  sold 
the  copper  in  the  open  market  and  col- 
lected its  profit  thereon. 

On  that  point  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Symington  committee, 
and  on  May  27,  1955,  and  again  on  June 
23.  1955.  I  t^K)k  this  same  position  when, 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  I 
denounced  this  .same  transaction  as  hav- 
ing given  to  these  companies  unwar- 
ranted wmdfall  profits.  My  remarks  at 
that  time  may  be  found  in  volume  101. 
part  6.  pages  7192-7193  and  volume  101. 
part  7.  pages  9060-9061  of  the  Congres- 
sioN.^L  Record. 

However,  in  these  hearings  I  note  that, 
since  this  incident  happened  7  years  ago. 
Mr.  Plemming.  aa  well  as  some  of  the 
Senators,  has  had  difficulty  in  recollect- 
ing  the   procedure   by   which    this   was 
handled  and  Just  who  was  responsible 
for  the  decisions.    Therefore,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help  clarify  this  situation,  I  shall 
Incorporate  in  the  Ricord  here  today  a 
series  of  correspondence,  most  of  which 
was  exchanged  between  my  office  and  the 
executive  departments  in  1955,  concern- 
ing this  entire  transaction  involving  the 
diversion  of  copper  from  our  stockpile. 
The  first  correspondence  in  connection 
with  this  decision  is  two  letters  dated 
February  25,   1955.  both  signed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Flemming  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks. 


as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  sec- 
ond letter  addreaaed  to  Mr.  Sdmund  F. 
Manaure.  Director  of  OenAnl  Services 
Administration.  Theee  are  th«  original 
letters  In  which  GSA  WM  authorized: 
First,  to  sell  copper  to  U.8.  industry 
from  the  defense  production  inrentorles; 
and.  second,  deliveriea  scheduled  for 
MAich  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
could  be  canceled  with  the  consent  of  the 
supplier  and  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

I  ask  that  both  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 

as  follows : 

FsnuABT  35,  19U. 

Hon.  SiNCLAia  Wxnu. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  SacsBTABT:  In  view  of  the  evi- 
dence you  hare  preeented  of  k  copper  ehort- 
Ag«  which  threaten*  the  oopp«r-con«unlng 
IndueUiea  with  curtailment  of  opermtlona  and 
coneequent  unemployment  and  in  accord- 
ance with  advice  of  the  Defenae  Mobilisation 
Board.  I  am  approrlng  the  relaaaa  of  copper 
now  In  the  Defenae  Production  Act  Inventory 
and  copper  to  be  delivered  to  thU  Inventory 
through  March  1056. 

Accordingly.  I  am  authorizing  the  General 
Service*  AdmlnlatraUon  (1)  to  aeU  to 
U  S.  industry,  copper  c\irr«ntly  accumu- 
lated in  the  Defenae  ProducUon  Act  in- 
ventory including  tuch  copper  aa  may  be  de- 
livered through  March  1065.  and  (3)  to 
cancel  dellverlea  for  March  undar  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  wherever  aatlafactory 
arrangementa  can  be  made  by  your  Depart- 
ment for  the  diversion  of  the  copper  to 
US  Induatry  The  Department  of  Commerce 
will  evaluate  the  applicationa  for  thla  cop- 
per on  the  baaU  of  need  and  will  certify  to 
General  Services  Administration  on  the 
baais  of  hardship,  the  concern*  to  which  the 
copper  la  to  be  sold  or  diverted  and  the 
amounts  to  be  made  available  In  each  case. 

The  total  quantity  of  copper  that  may  be 
released  and  diverted  to  industry  from  these 
sources  is  estimated  at  about  8.000  short 
tons. 

This  authorization  does  not  permit  any 
copper  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  national 
stockpile  nor  any  diversions  from  delivery 
directly  to  the  stoclcplle. 

I  encloee  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Man- 
sure 

Sincerely  yours. 

AaTHLTi  S.  Plxmmiko. 

Director. 


PxaanaaT  35,  1955. 

Hon   Edmund  F  MANSuaa. 
Administrritor,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  D.C. 

DcAE  Ma  M\NSORa:  In  order  to  help  relieve 
the  current  shortage  of  copper,  the  General 
Services  Administration  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  sell  to  D  S  consiunlng  Industry  at 
US  market  prices  plus  handling  and  trans- 
portation charges  the  current  Inventory  of 
copper  accumulated  under  the  Defenae  Pro- 
duction Act  Including  copper  to  be  delivered 
under  this  authority  through  March  1955. 
In  addition,  deliveries  scheduled  for  the 
month  of  March  under  the  Defenae  Produc- 
tion Act  contracts  may  be  canceled  with  the 
consent  of  the  supplier  and  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

This  copper  shall  be  made  available  to 
consuming  Industries  in  the  United  Statea 
and  only  under  specific  instructions  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  authorization  doe*  not  permit  any 
copper  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  national 
stockpile  nor  any  diversion  from  delivery 
directly  to  the  stockpile. 
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Bneloaed   la  a  copy  of   my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Gcaunerce  aaklng  that  hla  agen- 
cy provide  neceaaary  guidance  In  the  dlstrlr 
button  of  the  copptr. 
Sincerely  youra, 

AaTHca  8.  Plzmicino, 

Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On 
March  1,  1955,  upon  reading  the  an- 
nouncement In  the  press  concerning  the 
disposal  of  this  copper,  I  directed  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Flemming  asking  for  more 
complete  details  on  this  order. 

At  this  point  I  ask  that  my  inquiry  of 
March  1.  1955,  addressed  to  Mr.  Flem- 
ming be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  along 
with  two  replies — one  dated  March  17, 
1955.  signed  by  W.  8.  Floyd,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  ODM,  and  the  other 
dated  March  31.  1955,  signed  by 
Charles  F.  Honeywell  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  To  Mr.  Honeywell's  letter 
is  attached  a  list  of  the  companies  to 
whom  the  copper  was  sold  and  their 
addresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

MaacH  1,  1955. 
Mr.  AaTHua  8.  Pl«i«mimo, 
Director.  Office  of  Defenae  Mobilixation. 
Washington.  DC. 

I>iuiB  Ma.  Plaiimino:  I  noticed  an  article 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  38, 
1955.  to  the  effect  that  the  Office  of  Defenae 
Mobilization  Is  selling  8.000  ton*  of  copper 
from  the  stockpile  to  Industry.  In  thl*  con- 
nection will  you  please  furnish  me  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

1.  The  price  at  which  this  copper  I*  being 
sold  and  the  namea  and  addrease*  of  the 
buyers. 

2.  The  coat  of  thU  copper  to  the  UjB.  Gov- 
ernment. 

a.  Was  it  bought  domestlcaUy  or  Imported? 

3.  The  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
this  same  grade  of  copper  aa  of  today. 

4.  Does  this  sale  of  copper  represent  an 
overaccumulatlon  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  or  wUl  you  be  resuming 
buying  at  a  later  date? 

5.  Are  there  any  conditions  attached  to  the 
sale  which  would  prevent  the  purchasers 
from  raising  the  domestic  price  prior  to  the 
sale  of  the  finished  product? 

Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  WnxiAica. 


ExECXTFVE  OrrtcT  or  thb  PaxsnwNT, 
Omcx  or  DKrxNsa  Mobilization, 
Washin{fton.  DC,  March  17. 1955. 
Hon.  John  J.  Whxiams, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DaAs  SiNAToa  Williams:  Mr.  Flemming 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March 
1  regarding  the  8.000  tons  of  copper  that  the 
Government  Is  making  available  to  Industry 
to  prevent  curtailment  of  operations  reeult- 
Ing  from  the  copper  shortage.  None  of  the 
copper  t>elng  released  to  Industry  I*  coming 
from  the  stockpile  nor  Is  any  copper  under 
contract  for  delivery  to  the  stockpile  being 
diverted  to  Industry.  The  copper  Is  being 
made  available  from  the  Inventory  accumu- 
lated under  tae  Defense  Production  Act  and 
by  diversion  from  dellverlee  to  thl*  Inventory 
in  March.  The  attached  press  release  give* 
the  details  on  ODM's  authorlaatlon  for  re- 
leasing this  copper.  The  answer*  to  your 
specific  questions  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  price  at  which  this  copper  Is  being 
sold  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
buyers. 

Answer.  All  of  the  copper  being  released 
U  being  sold  at  current  market  prices.  With 
differentials  lor  shapes,  these  are  as  follows: 

Wire  bars:  32.8  cents  per  pound. 


Cathodes:  32.675  cents  per  pound. 

Lake  Ingot:   32.926  cents  per  pound. 

All  freight  1*  for  buyer*'  account. 

Inaamuch  as  the  sale*  to  Industry  are  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  General  Servloes  Ad- 
ministration under  apeclflc  Inetructlons  from 
the  BuBinea*  and  Defense  Services  Admini*- 
traUon,  Department  of  Commerce,  I  am  re- 
ferring a  copy  of  your  letter  to  that  agency 
for  an  anawer  to  your  requeet  for  the  name* 
and  addreaae*  of  the  buyers. 

a.  The  eoet  of  thl*  copper  to  the  UJ3. 
Government. 

Anewer.  The  copper  presently  In  Inventory, 
amounting  to  about  6,000  tons,  wa*  acquired 
at  price*  ranging  from  38.66  cent*  per  pound 
to  33.33  cents.  Of  the  total,  about  3,000  ton* 
were  acquired  at  28.66  cent*,  1,050  ton*  at 
28.73  cents.  330  ton*  at  30.13  cents,  1.365 
ton*  at  31.18  cents,  about  100  ton*  at  31.35 
cents,  150  tons  at  3333  cents,  and  236  tons 
at  SO  cents,  the  market  price  at  the  time  of 
delivery. 

3a.  Wa*  it  bought  domestically  or  im- 
ported? 

Anewer.  About  3,300  ton*  of  the  total  were 
acquired  from  Canadian  aoiu-ce*  and  335 
ton*  from  Rhodesia. 

a.  The  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
thl*  *aine  grade  of  copper  today. 

Answer.  There  Is  no  prevailing  world  mar- 
ket price  for  copper.  The  price  ranges  from 
33  cents  per  pound  In  the  United  States  to 
about  43  cents  in  London.  Prices  In  other 
market*  vary  between  these  limits. 

4.  Does  this  sale  of  copper  represent  an 
overaccumulatlon  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilisation  or  will  you  be  resiun- 
Ing  buying  at  a  later  date? 

Answer.  The  copper  does  not  represent  an 
overaccumulatlon  for  National  Defense  since 
the  stockpile  to  which  the  copper  would 
have  been  transferred  for  safekeeping  Is  In- 
complete. This  copper  which  Is  being  sold  at 
market  prices,  plus  Incidental  costs,  will 
have  to  be  replaced  at  market  prices  plus 
Incidental  costs. 

5.  Are  there  any  conditions  attached  to  the 
Bale  which  would  prevent  the  purchasers 
from  raising  the  domestic  price  prior  to  the 
sale  of  the  finished  product? 

Answer.  The  copper  Is  being  sold  outright 
only  to  U.S.  consumers  of  refined  copper. 
Prices  at  brass  mills  and  wire  mills,  the  prin- 
cipal consiuners  of  refined  copper,  are  cur- 
rently  being  quoted  on  the  basis  of  33  cents 
per  pound  for  refined  copper. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  S.  Plotd, 
Assistant  Director  of  ODM  for  Materials. 

Depakticent  or  Commzxck, 

BUSINBBB  AND  DEPENSX  SEXVICZS 

Aministeatton,  OmcE  or  the 

ADMTNISTRATOa . 

Washington,  DC.  March  31.  1955. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
US.  Senate, 
WcuMngton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senatob  Williams:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  March  1.  1955.  addressed  to 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  Plemming.  Director,  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  wherein  you  requested 
Information  relative  to  the  sale  of  8,000  tons 
of  Government-owned  refined  copper  to  the 
UjS.  copper-consuming  Industry. 

You  no  doubt  have  already  received  this 
Information  from  ODM  In  their  letter  to  you 
dated  March  17.  A  copy  was  referred  to  the 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion with  the  request  to  complete  the  In- 
formation you  requested  under  Item  one. 
Accordingly,  we  are  attaching  an  up-to-date 
list  of  the  company  names,  addresses,  and 
amounts  of  copper  reccanmended  to  General 
Services  Administration  to  be  sold  to  each. 
With  the  poeslble  exception  of  two  or  three 
companies.  It  U  understood  that  all  sales 
have  been  consummated. 

The  difference  between  the  5.888  tons  rec- 
ommended to  GSA  for  sale  to  Industry  and 


the  8,000  t<«is  available  for  March  is  in  tran- 
sit and  Is,  therefore,  not  available  for  dia- 
trlbutlon  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  your*, 

CHABLCS  P.  HONXTWKIX, 

Administrator. 

companteb  pxjbchasina  oovsbnmxnt-ownbd 
Rktimbd  Cof 


Circle  Wire  ft  Cable  Corp.,  5500  Maspeth 
Avenue,  Maapeth,  Long  Island.  N.Y.,  300,000 
pounds. 

Essex  Wire  Corp..  1601  Wall  Street.  Port 
Wayne.  Ind.,  600,000  pcnind*. 

General  Cable  Corp..  490  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY.,  1.300.000  pounds. 

National  Electric  Product*  Corp.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  500,000  pounds. 

Southwlre  Corp.,  CarroUton,  Ga..  100,000 
pounds. 

Triangle  Conduit  ft  Cable  Co.  Inc..  Triangle 
and  Jersey  Avenues,  New  Brxmswick,  NJ., 
650,000  pounds. 

Brldgep<Mt  RoUlng  Mill*  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
818.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  40,000  poimds. 

Reading  Tube  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box  136, 
Reading,  Pa.,   200,000  pounds. 

Volco  Brass  ft  Copper  Co.,  Kenilworth,  KJ., 
300,000  px>unds. 

Mueller  Brass  Co.,  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  400,- 
000  pounds. 

Garfield  Wire  Division  of  the  Overlakes 
Corp.,  142  Monroe  Street,  Garfield,  N  J.,  80,000 
pounds. 

Pliune  ft  Atwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn.,  100.000  pounds. 

Bridgeport  Bras*  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
700,000  potmds. 

Revere  Copper  ft  Brass,  Inc.,  330  Park 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  1  million  poxinds. 

Olin  Mathleaon  Chemical  Cca-p.,  East  Alton. 
111..  496,951  pounds. 

Spencer  Wire  Corp.,  656  Lehigh  Avenue, 
Union.  N.J.,  160,000  pounds. 

The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
200,000  pounds. 

Cornish  Wire  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Church  Street, 
New  York.  NY.,  100.000  pounds. 

Royal  Electric  Co..  Inc..  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
100.000  pounds. 

Western  Electric  Co..  Inc.,  195  Broadway, 
New   Y(H-k,   NY.,   300,000   pound*. 

John  A.  Boebling'*  Son*  Corp.,  Trenton, 
N.J.,  200,000  pound*. 

Jordan  Metal  Product*,  Inc.,  J(»-dan,  N.Y., 
80.000  pounds. 

Speclalloy.  Inc.,  4035  South  Keeler  Avenue, 
Chicago.   111..  40,000  pounds. 

The  Miller  Co.,  Merlden,  Conn.,  100,000 
pounds. 

Larlbee  Wire  ft  Equipment  Corp.,  3  Main 
Street,   Camden,   N.Y..  80.000  pounds. 

Riverside  Metal  Co.,  Riverside,  N.J.,  40,000 
pounds. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1230  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.,  400.000 
pounds. 

Camden  Wire  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden.  N.Y., 
70,000  pounds. 

Rome  Cable  Corp..  Rome,  N.Y.,  100,000 
pounds. 

Plastic  Wire  ft  Cable  Corp.,  Jewett  City, 
Conn.,  60,000  pounds. 

American  Insulated  Wire  Corp.,  Central 
Avenue  and  Preeman  Street,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  200,000  pounds. 

Rego  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  830  Monroe 
Street.  Hoboken,  N  J..  40,000  pounds. 

Slpl  Metals  Corp..  1730  Elston  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni.,  40.000  pound*. 

The  Acme  Wire  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn., 
160,000  pounds. 

The  Okonlte  Co.,  Passaic,  N.J.,  150,000 
pounds. 

Scovlll  Manufactxiring  Co.,  Waterbuxy. 
Conn.,  100.000  poimd*. 

Titan  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bellefonte, 
Pa.,  90,000  pound*. 

Nonotuck  Manufacturing  Co.,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  40,000  pound*. 
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U.a.  Metal  Product*  Co..  Post  Offlce  Box 
1067    Krte.  P«  .  40.000  pound*. 

The  Beryllium  Corp..  Reading.  Pm..  40.000 

pounds.  ...        _, 

North  American  Copper  Co..  Marine  Ter- 
minal.  Wilmington.   Del.,    100.000   pounds. 

The  Crescent  Co..  Inc.  Pawtucket. 
R  I..  80.000  pounds. 

The  Anaonla  Wire  ft  Cable  Co  .  Post  Office 
Box  aS3.  Anaonla.  Conn..  50.000  pounda. 

Sanduaky  Poundry  *  Machine  Co..  Weat 
Market      Street.      Sandusky,      Ohio,      40.000 

pound*. 

Owl  Wire  &  Cable.  Inc..  Poet  Ofllce  Box 
186.  Kaatwood  Station.  Syracuae.  N.Y..  80.000 
pounds. 

Lewln-Mathe*  Co..  1111  Chouteau  Avenue, 
St.   LouU.  Mo  .   150.000  pound*. 

Crescent  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co  .  Inc  , 
Trenton.  N  J  .  40.000  pounds. 

WUconaln  Centrifugal  Poundry.  Inc..  Wau- 
keaha.  WU..  40.000  pound*. 

Dover  Wire  Co  .  1  Trenton  Avenue.  Clifton. 
N  J..  40.000  pound*. 

CoUyer  In*ulated  Wire  Co..  Inc.,  Pawtucket. 
RJC  ,  SO.OOO  pounda. 

Waterbury  BoUlng  Mill*.  Inc..  Waterbury. 
Conn..  40.000  pounda. 

Oeneral  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  N  T..  100.000  pound*. 

Kenmore  Metals.  Jersey  City.  NJ..  40.000 
pounds. 

Central  Cable  Ccmt>.,  Jer*ey  Shore.  Pa.. 
200.000  pounds. 

Narraganaett  Wire  Co.,  541  Pawtucket  Ave- 
nue.  Pawtucket.  R.I..  50,000  poxmd*. 

Phelp*  Dodge  Copper  Product*  Corp..  40 
Wall  Street.  New  York.  NY,  600,000  pounda 

Nehrlng  Electrical  Worka.  De  Kaib.  Ill  , 
200.000  pounda. 

Clendenln  Broa..  Inc..  4309  Erdman  Ave- 
nue. Baltimore.  Md  .  40.000  pound*. 

Barth  Smelting  Corp..  W-\2a  Chapel  Street, 
Newark.  N.J  .  40,000  pound*. 

Copperweld  Steel  Co..  Prick  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa..  60.000  pounds. 

Colonial  Wire  &  Cable  Co  .  Inc  ,  4a0  Porest 
Avenue.  Locuat  Valley,  Long  Island.  NY, 
60.000  pound*. 

The  Br\ish  Beryllium,  4301  Perkins  Avenue, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  40,000  pound*. 

Warren    Wire    Co.,    Pownal,    Vt..    pending 

Talco  Metal  Product*.  Inc..  1841  North  Sec- 
ond Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  30.000  pound*. 

F'aicon  Poundry  Co..  LowellvUle.  Ohio. 
20,000  pounds. 

Pederated  Metals  Dlvlalon.  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY..  40.000  pounds. 

Columbia  Cable  &  Electric  Corp..  265 
Chestnut  Street.  Brooklyn.  NY..  40.000 
pounda. 

Southern  Electrical  Corp..  Chattanooga. 
Tenn  .  40.000  p<junds. 

Bttco  Wire  St  Cable  Corp..  46^50  Metro- 
pollUn  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  NY..  40.000 
pounds. 

WhlUker  Cable  Corp .  North  Kanaa*  City, 
Mo  ,  40.000  fHJunds. 
Total.  5,888  ton*. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  May 
24.  1955.  I  directed  a  further  inquiry  to 
the  Comptroller  General.  Mr.  Campbell, 
requesting  more  detailed  Information 
concerning  thi.s  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  or  divert  copper  from  its 
stockpile  I  particularly  requested  the 
Comptroller  General  to  furnish  an  esti- 
mate of  the  profits  which  would  have 
accrued  to  the  Government  had  they 
accepted  delivery  and  then  sold  this  cop- 
per to  the  domestic  industry.  I  asked 
for  his  comment  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  had  been 
handled 

On  May  26.  1955.  I  received  his  reply. 
With  this  were  enclosed  copies  of  two 


letters— one  dated  April  18,  1955.  and 
one  dated  May  6.  1955— both  signed  by 
Mr.  Philip  Charam.  Audit  Manager  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  A.  J.  Walsh,  Commissioner 
of  the  Emergency  Procurement  Service  of 
the  General  Services  AdministraUon. 

Both  of  these  letters  commented  di- 
rectly upon  the  Governments  cancella- 
tion of  delivery  requirements  of  copper 
that  had  been  due  under  certain  DPA 
contracts. 

The  first  letter  discussed  the  cancel- 
lation of  contracts  with  the  Miami  Cop- 
j)er  Co..  the  Copper  Ranee  Co  ,  and  the 
Howe  Sound  Co.  I  quote  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  Mr.  Charam's  letter  in 
connection  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  contracts  with  these  three  companies 
had  been  handled. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  thl*  situation, 
which  U  clearly  dlsad%'antageous  to  the 
Government,  can  be  admlnUtratlvely  recti- 
fied by  your  office.  We  will  appreciate  your 
prompt  consideration  of  thl*  matter  and 
your  advice  a*  to  any  corrective  action  taken. 

In  the  second  letter,  dated  May  6,  Mr. 
Charam  criticized  the  handling  of  con- 
tract No.  DMP-83  with  the  Banner  Min- 
ing Co..  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  He  ends  the 
letter  with  thi.s  statement: 

On  the  bast*  of  the  facts  available  to  us. 
we  consider  that  amendment  No.  2  — 

Amendment  No.  2  was  an  amendment 
to  the  original  Banner  Mining  Co.  con- 
tract— 

was  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  contrac- 
tor and  disadvantageous  to  the  Government. 
We  would  appreciate  receiving  your  expla- 
nation as  to  the  basis  upon  which  It  was 
determined  that  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tract amendment  No.  2  wa*  In  the  best  Inter- 
esu  of  the  Government. 

Both  letters  were  signed  by  Philip 
Charam,  Audit  Manager  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  President  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  reply  there- 
to, along  with  the  enclosures,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  luj  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a;5  follows: 

Mat  24.  1955. 

Mr  Joseph  Ckmtkklu 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statfx. 
General  Accounting  Office  Butldtng. 
Washington.  D  C. 

DxA*  Mh.  Campbci-i.  Do  you  have  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Defense  Production 
Admlniatratlon  with  reference  to  the  stock- 
piling of  copper?  If  so.  I  would  apprecUte 
receiving  a  copy. 

Also.  If  the  DPA  has  canceled  or  assigned 
any  contract*  with  the  understanding  that 
the  tonnage  be  sold  to  domes  Uc  consumers 
please  furnish  whatever  Information  you 
have  regarding  the  DPA  purchase  price  and 
the  domestic  market  at  the  time  of  cancella- 
tion, along  with  a  breakdown  of  the  nanie  of 
the  companies  and  the  tonnage  Involved. 

Do  you  have  an  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
profits  which  would  have  accrued  to  the 
Government  had  they  accepted  delivery  and 
then  sold  It  to  the  domestic  consumers?  I 
would  appreciate  receiving  thU  report  along 
with  any  other  Information  you  may  have 
perUnent  to  the  Btockplllng  program  of 
copper. 

Your  sincerely. 

John  J  Wo^mams. 


COIXITIOIXBI  GSKBIAL 

or  THx  nmm  Stj 
Wa*hington.  D.C.,  Map  29, 1955. 

Hon   John  J   William*. 
U  S  Senate. 

DxA*  SxNAToa  WrLLiAMs:  Reference  1* 
made  to  your  letter  dated  May  24.  1965.  re- 
questing to  be  advised  If  the  Ovneral  Ac- 
counting Office  has  a  report  on  the  activities 
uf  the  Defense  ProducUon  Administration 
with  reference  to  the  atockpUlng  of  copper. 
We  have  not  prepared  a  report  at  the  actlrl- 
tle*  which  you  mention.  Howevw.  we  have 
had  communication*  with  th«  OeiMfml  Serv- 
ice* AdmlnUtraUon  on  th*  vubj«ct.  Por 
your  Informauon  we  are  encloalng  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  May  6.  1956.  from  th«  General 
Accounting  Office  to  the  Comml**loner. 
Emergency  Procurement  Service.  General 
Services  Administration,  dealing  with  a  con- 
tract with  Banner  Mining  Co..  Tncaon.  Ariz  , 
providing  for  the  development  of  properties 
and  delivery  by  May  1,  1967.  ot  boom  12  mil- 
lion pounds  at  refined  copper  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  at  a  fixed  above -the- market  prloe  of  31 
cents  per  pound.  To  daU  no  reply  ha*  been 
received    from   thl*   letter. 

Ai*o.  we  are  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  April  18.  1955.  concerning  the  diver- 
sion of  copper  deliveries  from  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  consuming  Industries,  pursuant  to 
authorization  by  the  Director  of  Office  of 
Defense  MobUlzatlon  dated  April  1.  1966. 
There  I*  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  reply  of  the 
Comptroller.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, dated  May  3.  1956. 

It  U  believed  that  the  questions  raised  In 
your  letter  of  May  24.  1955,  are  answered  In 
the  copies  of  correspondence  that  are  en- 
closed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JoscPH  Camtscli.. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*. 


OkNESAL     ACOOTTKmHO 

Washington,   DC,  April   It,  1955. 
Mr    A.   J.  Walsh. 

Commissioner,  emergency  Procurement  Serv 
ice.  General  Services  Administration. 
Dkas  Mb.  Walbh  :  In  our  review  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Activity  of  08A,  we  have 
noted  that  GSA  has  been  authorised  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  MoblUza- 
tlun.  pursuant  to  letter  dated  April  1.  1955. 
to  sell  to  the  copper  consuming  industries 
any  copper  delivered  to  the  DPA  inventory 
during  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1955. 
at  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Sales  In  this  catagory  are  directed  to 
be  made  at  the  U3.  market  prices  plus  han- 
dlli^  and  tranaportatlon  charge*.  It  appear* 
that  the  prlnclp^a  deliveries  of  copper  to 
the  DPA  Inventory  during  such  period  will 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  two  Cana- 
dian contracts  and  will  cost  DPA  either  27 
cents  or  30  cents  per  pound.  Assuming  that 
the  current  market  price  of  36  cents  per 
pound  remains  steady,  sales  of  such  copper 
would  yield  a  substantial  profit  to  DPA. 

Pursuant  to  this  same  ODM  authorisation 
we  note  that  you  have  offered  to  cancel  de- 
livery requirements  of  copper  due  under  cer- 
tain DPA  contracU  during  the  second  calen- 
dar quarter  of  1955,  provided  the  quantities 
so  canceled  are  sold  by  the  producers  to  U.S. 
consumers  designated  by  the  Oovemment. 
Your  office  made  proposals  of  cancellation, 
by  telegrams  dated  April  8.  1966,  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Miami  Copper  Co  .  contract  No.   DMP-57. 

C(ipf>er   Range   Co  .   contract  Ho.   DMP-W. 

Howe  Sound   Co.,  contract  Ifo.  DMP-92. 

Under  terms  of  the  above  contract*,  the 
producers  are  required  to  deliver  copper  to 
DPA  at  prices  ranging  from  27.35  cent*  to 
32  cents  per  pound,  which  are  below  the  cur- 
rent  market    price   of   36   cenU.     Therefore, 
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in  contrast  with  the  prospective  profits  to 
be  nuule  by  DP.V  through  sales  from  its  in- 
ventory, the  proixjsed  cancellation*  would  re- 
sult in  Bubetantlal  windfalls  to  the  three 
contractors  and  would  deny  such  profits  to 
the  Government.  We  do  not  consider  that 
uny  such  windfalls  and  loss  of  profits  to  the 
Government  were  contemplated  under  the 
ODM  directive. 

We  estimate  t.ie  total  profits  which  could 
be  lust  by  GSA  in  this  manner  to  be  approxi- 
mately 6400.000.  assuming  that  the  current 
market   price  remains  steady. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  thl*  situation, 
which  is  clearly  disadvantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, can  be  administratively  rectified  by 
your  office.  We  will  appreciate  your  prompt 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  your  ad- 
vice as  to  any  corrective  action  taken. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Chaxam. 

Audit  Manager. 


General  AccouNTiito  Omci. 

Washington,  DC,  May  6, 1955. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Walsh, 

Commissioner.  E-nergency  Procurement  Serv- 
ice, General  Services  Administration. 

Deax  Ma.  Walmh:  In  our  audit  of  defense 
production  activities  of  GSA  we  have  re- 
viewed contract  No.  DMP-83  with  Banner 
Mining  Co.,  TUcson,  Ariz.  This  contract, 
executed  May  26.  1953,  provided  for  develop- 
ment of  mining  properties  and  delivery  by 
May  1,  1957,  of  12,960.000  pounds  of  refined 
copper  to  the  Government  at  a  fixed  above- 
the-market  price  of  31  cents  per  pound. 
The  contract  a: so  authorised  advances  to 
be  repaid  from  p-oductlon. 

By  letter  dated  January  10.  1955,  the  con- 
tractor reque8te<l  authority  to  sell  not  more 
than  6  million  pjunds  of  copper  on  the  open 
market,  with  the  understanding  that  this 
quantity  would  be  ultimately  delivered  to 
the  Government  by  May  1.  1957.  He  further 
proposed  that  repayment  of  the  advances 
would  continue  during  the  period  of  diver- 
sion, that  a  minor  concession  In  pricing 
would  be  grantj-d  to  the  Government,  and 
that  the  contractor  would  reserve  the  right 
to  make  deliveries  to  the  Government  in- 
stead of  to  induj  try  at  any  time  that  market 
prices  were  at  such  a  level  as  to  make  such 
deliveries  more  profitable  to  him.  In  other 
words,  the  con'ractor  proposed  that  fioor 
price  protection  be  continued,  but  that  he 
be  permitted  to  profit  through  sales  to  In- 
dustry in  the  e\ent  of  a  rise  in  the  market. 

On  January  21.  1966,  your  office  informed 
the  contractor  that  his  proposal  did  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  consideration  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  proposed  a  reduction  of  %  cent 
per  pound  In  the  price  of  certain  shapes  of 
copper  and  of  '-^  cent  per  pound  In  cath- 
odes, for  the  remaining  quantity  to  be  de- 
livered. These  condition*  were  accepted  by 
the  contractor  md  amendment  No.  2  was 
executed  on  March  4,  1965,  effective  Janu- 
ary 25,  1955. 

At  the  time  that  amendment  No.  2  waa 
executed  the  market  price  of  copper  had 
risen  to  33  cents  per  pound,  so  that  It  should 
have  been  apparent  that  the  contractor  would 
make  a  wlndfaU.  Moreover,  although  the 
present  market  price  of  36  cents  could  not 
have  t>ecn  foreciist,  there  were  strong  Indica- 
tions of  a  continued  rise  which  would  have 
enabled  GSA  tc  more  than  offset  the  costs 
of  supporting  the  contract  price  of  31  cents 
in  the  p>ast. 

Through  waiver  of  Its  rights  to  receive  im- 
mediate deliveries  of  copper  at  the  fixed  con- 
tract price  of  31  cents,  the  Government  has 
obtained  price  concessions  under  which  it 
could  save  about  $30,000  on  future  deliveries 
of  about  9.900.0<X)  pounds  of  copper.  On  the 
other  hand,  had  deliveries  been  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  -Jie  orlgflnal  contract  terms, 
this  copper  could  have  been  sold  at  a  profit 


which  we  estimate  at  $250,000,  assuming 
that  the  present  market  price  remains  steady. 
In  addition,  through  deferment  of  deliveries 
GSA  has  assumed  a  risk  that  there  might 
be  a  pronounced  drop  in  the  market  at  the 
time  of  future  deliveries,  which  would  result 
In  payment  of  substantial  subsidies. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  available  to  us, 
we  consider  that  amendment  No.  2  was  de- 
cidedly advantageous  to  the  contractor  and 
disadvantageous  to  the  Government.  We 
would  appreciate  receiving  your  explanation 
a*  to  the  basis  upon  which  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  execution  of  contract  amend- 
ment No  2  was  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
£rovernment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phiup  Charam, 

Audit  Manager. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  upon  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion, on  May  27,  1955,  as  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  101.  part 
6,  pages  7192  ana  7193,  I  outlined  the 
details  of  these  transactions  and  de- 
nounced the  results  of  the  Government's 
decision  as  having  in  effect  given  an  un- 
warranted windfall  profit  to  the  three 
companies  mentioned  in  the  first  letter. 

At  that  time  I  took  the  same  position 
the  Symington  committee  is  taking  to- 
day; namely,  that  the  Government 
should  have  taken  delivery  of  the  cop- 
per and  then  sold  it  direct  to  industry 
and  taken  the  profit  for  the  Government. 
I  saw  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  not  have  had  the  profit  result- 
ing from  the  market  rise.  Had  there 
been  a  loss  the  Government  would  have 
had  to  take  it. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  29.  1955,  which 
was  during  the  period  when  the  copper 
was  released  by  the  Government.  This 
article  shows  that  the  domestic  price  of 
copper  was  being  boosted  by  3  cents  a 
pound. 

This  rise  came  on  top  of  an  already 
very  strong  market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Price    Taos — Phelps    Dodgx    and    Anaconda 

Boost  Copper  bt  3  Cents  a  Pound  to  36 

Cents — Kennecott  Stojl  To  Act;   Qttota- 

TioN  Is  Highest  en  United  States  Since 

World   War    I 

New  York. — Two  major  copper  producers 
raised  the  price  of  copper  by  3  cents  a  pound 
to  36  cents,  effective  with  shipments  today. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  the  Nation's  second 
largest  producer  of  the  metal,  initiated  the 
advance.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  Ana- 
conda Sales  Co.,  selling  subsidiary  of  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Co. 

Some  cvistom  smelter  firms  also  followed 
the  upturn,  but  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.. 
the  largest  producer  of  the  metal,  so  far  has 
not  taken  any  action  on  its  price. 

The  cvirrent  increase  of  3  cents  is  the  sec- 
ond such  advance  this  year.  The  previous 
3  cent  Increase  to  the  33-cent  level  was 
put  into  effect  at  the  end  of  January.  The 
price  had  held  at  30  cents  a  pound  since 
April  1953. 

Industry  men  say  the  current  tJ.8.  price 
of  36  cents  a  pound  is  the  highest  quotation 
for  domestic  copper  since  World  War  I.  At 
one  time  during  that  period  the  price  for 
the  metal  was  36  cents  a  pound  or  a  bit 
higher. 


The  latest  advance  In  price  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  trade  sources  for  the  past  few 
weeks  as  domestic  demand  Increased,  supply 
tightened,  and  prices  in  London  and  the 
world  markets  soared  to  levels  far  above  the 
U.S.  quotation. 

Last  week,  the  price  on  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  hit  a  record  of  46  cents  a  pound, 
13  cents  above  the  33-cent  U.S.  price.  The 
markets  abroad  for  several  months  have  been 
consistently  above  the  American  price,  and 
these  higher  quotations  have  been  attract- 
ing much  foreign  copper  to  these  consumers 
and  away  from  U.S.  users. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Chile  has  been  sell- 
ing Chilean  copper  to  the  higher  paying 
European  markets  for  as  much  as  40  cents 
to  42  cents  a  pound,  while  selling  to  U.S. 
consumers  at  the  domestic  price. 

The  Chilean  Government's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  30-cent  price  for  copper,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  responsible  for  the  rise  to  33 
cents  earlier  this  year.  Similarly,  it  has 
been  reported,  Chile  wanted  to  get  more 
for  its  copper  sold  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  steadily  widening  gap  between 
American  and  European  copper  prices.  The 
36-cent  price  has  been  most  mentioned  as 
Chile's  immediate  goal. 

A  year  ago  at  this  time,  copper  wsis  in 
oversupply.  Large  X3S.  copper  producers  cut 
production  by  about  20  percent  as  con- 
Eumers  stayed  out  of  the  market.  ChUe  had 
an  estimated  surplus  of  180,000  tons,  the 
result  of  holding  out  for  an  approximate 
36' 2 -cent  price  In  the  world  market. 

Tiic  change  to  a  more  balanced  supply 
began  when  the  U.S.  Oovemment  around 
mid- 1934  took  100.000  tons  of  the  Chilean 
Eurplus  for  the  stockpile  at  30  cents  a 
pound.  Chile  disposed  of  the  remainder  in 
the  foreign  market. 

Subsequently,  a  series  of  strikes  at  major 
copper  mines  in  the  United  States  and  Chile 
that  started  in  August  last  year  and  con- 
tinued Into  October,  created  a  severe  short- 
age. This  caused  the  XJB.  Government  to 
release  about  41,000  tons  to  Industry  in  the 
final  3  months  last  year. 

On  January  3,  1956,  a  strike  at  the  big 
northern  Rhodeslan  mines  in  Africa  shut 
them  down  for  more  than  a  month.  This 
accentuated  the  world  shortage,  and  added 
incentive  to  soaring  prices  for  the  metal  in 
London. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  on  May  27,  1965,  I  directed  a 
further  inquiry  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Walsh,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Emergency  Procure- 
ment Service  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  asking  for  complete  de- 
tails on  the  handling  of  the  General 
Services  contract  No.  DMP-«3  with  the 
Baimer  Mining  Co.  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

On  June  10,  1955,  I  received  a  reply 
from  General  Services  Administration 
signed  by  Mr.  Walsh  furnishing  the  in- 
formation requested,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  correspondence 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Mat  27.  1955. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Walsh, 

Commissioner,  Emergency  Procurement  Serv- 
ice,   General    Services    Administration. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Walsh:  With  reference  to  the 
Defense  Production  Activities  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  contract  No.  DMP- 
83    with    the    Banner   Mining   Co.,    Tucson. 
Ariz.,  dated  May  26,  1953,  providing  for  the 
delivery  of  12,900,000  potmds  of  refined  cop- 
per by  May   1,  1957,  at  a  fixed  price  of  31 
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c«nU  per  pound,  will  you  ple*ae  furnish  me 
the  following  Information: 

1.  The  preyalllng  market  price  of  similar 
copper  on  the  date  of  the  contract. 

•2.  The  total  amoimt  of  copper  delivered 
under  the  contract,  along  with  dates. 

3.  The  total  amount  of  sdTanced  payments 
or  loans  (or  guaranteed  loans)  made  to  this 
company  either  throng  your  agency  or 
through  any  other  Government  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  development  and  mining  ex- 
penses. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  financial  statement  of  the 
company  as  of  the  date  the  contract  was 
negotiated  or  the  loans  were  made. 

5.  Has  this  company  been  released  from 
the  delivery  of  any  copper  due  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  contract' 

(a)  If  80.  how  much  was  released  and 
what  was  the  prevailing  market  price  on  the 
date  of  the  release? 

Tours  sincerely, 

JOHH    J.    Wn.1  lAMS. 


OcMEKAL  3ntvTci3  Admintst«atiow 
EMncBNCT  paocunzMTirr  Snivm. 

Waafiinffton.  D.C.,  J-une  10,  1955 
Re  contract  No    DMP-83,  Banner  Mining  Co. 
Hon.  John  J    Wu.liams, 
V.S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAs  Sbhato*  Williams:  In  accordance 
with  your  request  of  May  27.  1955,  the  fol- 
lowing Information  Is  furnished  relative  to 
this  contract- 

1.  The  prevailing  market  price  of  similar 
copper  on  the  date  of  the  contract.  May  26. 
1963,  was  M  65  cents  per  pound,  freight  on 
board  refinery,  subject  to  a  discount  on 
cathodes  of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound 

a.  The  total  amount  of  copper  delivered 
to  the  Government  under  the  contract  up  to 
this  time,  with  dates  of  delivery.  Is  listed 
on  the  enclosed  sheet. 

3.  The  total  amount  of  advance  paymenu 
against  production  made  to  this  company 
by  DkCPA  for  development  and  mining  ex- 
penses was  $473,665.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  other  Government  advances  or  loans 
except  an  exploration  loan  made  by  DMEA 
on  June  30.  1951  which,  reportedly,  totaled 
»65.520  81 

4.  Enclosed  are  copies  of  two  balance 
sheeU  of  Banner  Mining  Ck^.,  one  dated  Sep- 
tember 30.  1952.  which  accompanied  the  ap- 
plication for  the  contract,  and  the  other, 
dated  September  30,  1953.  The  first  advance 
of  moneys  under  this  contract  was  author- 
ized on  January  13,  1954. 

5.  (a)  As  a  result  of  negotiations  Banner 
Mining  Co  on  January  21.  1955,  was  author- 
ized, commencing  January  16,  1955  (this 
date,  later,  was  changed  to  January  25.  1955) 
to  deliver  up  to  6  million  pounds  of  copper 
to  its  coounerclal  customers,  provided  that 
the  total  amount  of  copper  deliverable  to 
the  Government  of  12.960.000  pounds  and 
the  termination  date  of  the  contract  re- 
mained unchanged;  provided  further  that 
the  remaining  copper  deliverable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment after  January  25.  1955  be  reduced 
In  price  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  plus  an 
additional  one-eighth  per  pound  on  cath- 
odes; and  again  further  that  the  2'^  cents 
per  pound  of  copper  repayment  of  the  ad- 
vance be  made  on  all  copper  sold. 

(b)  The  market  price  of  copper  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1956  was  29  7  cents  per  pound, 
freight  on  board  refinery,  subject  to  a  dis- 
count on  cathodes  of  one-eighth  cent  per 
pound. 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  re- 
lating to  this  contract,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  It  to  you. 

Very  tnily  yours. 

A.  J.  Walsh, 
Commiasioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After 
reviewing  this  additional  information,  on 


June  23.  1955.  as  appears  tn  the  Cow- 
CRissioNAL  RrcoED,  volumc  101,  part  7, 
pages  d060  and  0061,  I  summarized  this 
trajisacticm  and  denounced  the  de  :i&lons 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization 
and  pointed  out  that  in  return  for  what 
in  effect  was  a  $30,000  concession,  the 
Banner  Mining  Co  had  been  extended  an 
approximate  $250,000  windfall  profit. 

I  noted  that  the  Comptroller  General 
had  also  criucized  the  manner  in  which 
this  contract  had  been  handled. 

I  quote  from  his  report: 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  available  tu  u.s. 
we  consider  that  amendment  No.  2  was 
decidedly  advantageous  U)  the  contractor  and 
disadvantageous    to    the    Government. 

On  March  7.  1956,  I  directed  another 
letter  to  Mr.  Plemming,  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization,  asking  for 
additional  information  concerning  any 
other  deferments  which  may  have  been 
[granted  in  the  delivery  dates  of  certain 
contracts  under  which  they  had  been 
purchasing  copper  for  the  stockpiling 
prot^ram. 

The  letter  was  .sent  for  the  purpo.se  of 
findinK  out  whether  or  not  thi.s  practice 
was  being  continued.  In  his  reply  under 
date  of  April  12,  1956,  Mr  Plemming 
pointed  out: 

All  deferments  of  deliveries  of  copjier  to 
the  Government  have  been  authorized  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  after  runsultatlon  with  the  Dt-fense 
Mobilization  Board. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr  Flemming's 
letter: 

Following  your  criticism  last  spring  of  the 
cancellation  of  certain  copper  contracts,  with 
which  criticism  we  agreed,  we  took  steps  to 
correct  the  situation  and  have  avoided  any 
repetition  of  such  actions. 

Thus,  In  this  letter  Mr.  Flemmlng 
stated  that  following  my  crlticl.sm  of  the 
earlier  procedures  they  had  taken  steps 
to  correct  the  situation  and  that  they 
had  avoided  any  repetition  of  such 
actions. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.se.it  that  this 
correspondence  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
I  note  that  with  Mr.  Flemming's  letter  a 
list   Is  attached   showing   deferrals   and 


cancellation*  of  dellrerlea  of  copper  to 
the  stockpile  and  Defenae  Production  Act 
inventory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd, 

as  follows: 

MAJKai  7.  10M. 
Mr    Abthub   S.  Flemminc, 
Director.  Office  of  Defense  MobiUMmtion. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mk.  Plxscmino:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  as  a  result  of  the  Increased 
price  on  copper  your  agency  granted  several 
defermenU  in  the  delivery  datw  of  certain 
contracts  under  which  you  were  purchasing 
copper  for  the  stockpiling  program. 

Will  you  please  furnish  a  list  of  such  de- 
ferments including  the  amount  of  tonnage 
lnvt)lved  and  the  original  price  along  with 
any  revisions,  either  upward  or  downward, 
on  price  or  tonnage. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  WnxiAMS. 


ExECimvE  Omcx  or  ths  ParsiDKirT, 
OmcK  or  DErrifsB  MoBtLtZAnoiv, 

Omcx  or  tkx  Dixxctos. 
Washington.  DC.  April  2,  1956. 
Hon    John    I.  Wilxjaus. 
U  S    Senate.   Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Sknatos  WiuaAMs:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March  7  In  regard  to  defer- 
ment of  delivery  dates  of  copj>er  contracts 
under  the  stockpile  program. 

All  deferments  of  deliveries  of  copper  to 
the  Government  have  been  authorized  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
aft«T  cor^ultatlon  with  the  Defense  Moblll- 
Ziitlon  Board  They  have  been  based  on 
Dep.irtment  of  Commerce  estimates  that  the 
av.aiable  supply  of  copper  would  be  In- 
adequate to  meet  U.S  Industry  demands. 
They  have  been  prompted  by  the  shortage 
In  copper  available  to  tJ  S.  Industry  rather 
th;ui  price  rises. 

Deferments  have  been  authorized  at 
various  times  since  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1954  and  are  summarized  In  the  attached 
table.  You  will  note  that  there  have  been 
no  outright  cancellations  sines  th«  second 
quarter  of  1955  Following  your  criticism 
last  spring  of  the  cancellation  of  certain 
copper  contracts,  with  which  criticism  we 
agreed,  we  took  steps  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion and  have  avoided  any  repetition  of  such 
actions. 

Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  b«  of  any 
further  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AXTHUB    S.    Fl^MMINO. 

Director. 


Drferrais  and  cancellalions  of  dehvrnea  of  roppi  r  lo  stockpile  and  Defense  Production  Act 

inventory.  Vet.  15,  I'JoJf,  to  Dec   31,  1965 

;in  short  tons] 


Contractlni!  comi-any 

Contract 

prior  p*T 

pound 

1964 

4tb 

liiar- 

t«r 

lOU 

IMS 
1st 

Contract  No. 

Lit 
quarter 

2d             Sd 
quarter  qaartsr 

4th 
quarter 

quarter 
esti- 

mats 

O.-i-OOP- 

3870 

Stork  pIV  rr>n  tracts-  Dwfcrrals: 
British  Metals. 

Coas<jlliUt«'d  Coppermlnes.. 

ilO 

>  .*i 
'  so 

>  30 

(»> 
•314 

3  8S0 

7,050 

»0 

i.am 
•2.()no 

37S5 

■ 

3WM 

rjoi 

Or^nhy  ('on.v)ll(lAte<1 
Intfmational       Metak       * 
Minerals. 

.lo 

Anipriran  Nfptals 



750 

7^44 

firm 
4.nno 

3.M«7 
3.UAS 



TSri 

1  

10833 

Miami  (^'opp^r 

xni 

zatf 

100 

3000 

2,250 

461 

fitiernll  GordoQ 

825 

Totiil    

Asia 

in,S2i 

l.»tt 

S,OM 
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DeferraU  and  ctnuUaiunu  </  dthatriet  of  etppw  to  ttockfiU  tmd  D^etue  Production  Ad 
mmmtory,  Oct.  J6,  1064,  to  Doc.  31,  2^5— Continued 

fin  iftiort  Uns] 


[  No. 

1 

Contracting  eaoipany 

Cantntct 

prlsiper 

pound 

1«M 
4tt 

quar- 
ter 

1*66 

1888 

Contnc 

1st 

M          Sd 

qositar  qiMrtsr 

4th 

quaitsr 

quarter 
eetl- 
BMkte 

DMT 

80 

n 

as 

92 
•4 

57 

nefcnse    Production    Act    eon- 

jjefcrrsk: 

International  Mckel 

numer  MiniiM 

••ia27 

<.3U7t 

.31 

.315 

.30ft 

808 

1.250 
306 

1.000 

P(tr>TMr  iJango 

_ 

139 
800 

iM 

446 

1.000 

fTnwr  fVvnnrl 

AppatacMan  Solphlde. . . 

Total 

1.000 

430 

Z03« 

3.448 

1.000 

''^anrenatlons:  • 

1 

DMP 

•.2735 
.31 
.315 

688    

1  337 

061 
325 

sia 

C^Htmr  UAiiff^ 



- 

Total 

LBX  1 

1.8W 



1   I.MS  M  OBUt  per  pound  it  cathodes.       '  Market.        *  Subject  to  rpncfcotiation. 

♦  I'lue  escalation.        •  Canadian  currencj-  nttt^.       •  See  attached  notes  pertaiain«  to  canoellations. 


NOTIS    PniTAlKIWO    TO    CaWCrLLATTOWB 

Fourth  quarter,  1954— DMP-57.  Miami 
Copper : 

Ina&much  as  this  contract  covered  th«  en- 
tire production  from  one  low  grade  mine 
operated  by  Miami  Copper  Co..  the  defer- 
rals were  added  to  the  end  of  the  delivery 
schedule.  However,  the  contract  permitted 
Miami  to  cancel  If  costs  exceeded  the  con- 
tract price.  Miami  canceled  the  balance  of 
this  contract.  Including  deferrals  as  of  Au- 
gust 31.  19S5.  Th«  escalated  contract  price 
of  this  contract  at  the  ttme  of  Its  cancel- 
lation was  39.339  cents  per  pound. 

DMP-M,  Howe  Bound: 

Inasmuch  as  the  contract  price  (31.5 
cents)  was  higher  than  the  market  prlee 
(30  cento)  at  that  time,  the  fourth  quarter 
deferrals  were  eaneeled  on  January  19.  IMS. 

Second  quarter.  1965 — DMP-«7.  Miami 
Copper  I>MP-8»,  Copper  Range;  DMP-OT, 
Howe  Bound: 

Cancellation  of  the  diversions  to  industry 
from  Defense  Production  Act  eontracta  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1955  was  authorised. 
However,  this  authorization  was  withdrawn 
on  May  27,  195S.  The  diversions  during 
April  and  May  were  canceled.  The  diver- 
sions during  June  were  deferred.  The  mar- 
ket price  during  the  second  quarter  1968 
was  8<J  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  reooffniae  that  tnoorporaUns 
this  series  of  correspondence  in  the 
Record  is  somewhat  of  a  dupUcathm  In 
that  all  of  it  has  been  stmunarlzed  and 
much  of  it  has  been  inconxutited  in  my 
earlier  remarks  in  the  CoKcaKSSiOMAL 
RBCOU6  of  May  27.  1055,  and  June  23. 
1955;  however,  since  attention  Is  acain 
being  focused  upon  this  transaction  and 
since  some  of  the  representatlTcs  of  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
are  having  difOculty  in  remembering 
some  of  the  details.  I  felt  that  it  may 
help  all  interested  parties  in  developing 
a  clearer  understanding  of  this  entire 
transaction  if  this  oorrespandeiioe  were 
all  incorporated  in  the  Rxoosb  at  this 
ttme. 


WARM        HOSPlTALmr        A        HOT 
WEAPON  IN  THB  C?OLD   WAR 

Mr.  YARBQROOOH.  Mr.  President. 
American  tourists  have  always  ycnt 
more  in  foreign  countries  tlian  forteisn 


visitors  have  spent  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  travel  gap  has  existed  in  the 
balance  of  international  payments. 

The  gap  increases  from  year  tci  year. 

The  Congress  passed  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  coauthor,  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  promotional  aspects  of 
the  tourist  industry,  and  now  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  is  working  at 
home  and  abroad — encouraging  active 
participation  of  States  in  a  sweeping 
program  to  attract  more  tourists. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Luther  A.  Hodges  and 
Director  Voit  Qilmore,  the  United 
States  has  rolled  out  the  welcome  mat 
to  foreign  visitors  to  our  shores. 

The  Saturday  Ev«iing  Post  discussed 
the  importance  of  this  tourist  attraction 
proeram  in  an  editorial  on  April  14. 1962. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rboord  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
editorial  entitled  "A  Warm  Weapon  in 
the  Cold  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

A  Wakm  Weapon  im  thk  Cold  Was 

^Bw  people  accuse  Uncle  Bam  of  being  a 
bad  buBlnesBinan,  but  In  one  respect  he  lias 
been  as  backward  as  a  Bedouin.  UntU  a  few 
months  ago  he  was  overlooking  one  of  the 
country^  most  salable  Items — tourism. 
While  other  alert  countries  have  been  hap- 
pily raking  in  great  sums  by  tapping  the 
yearning  of  people  everywhere  to  travel  In 
fcHvlgn  places,  the  Yankee  trader  has  been 
sleeping  on  the  sidelines. 

It  Isnt  that  Americans  dont  like  the  Idea 
off  traveling.  Last  year  2  million  of  us  went 
oferseas  and  spent  a  whopping  $2  bUllon. 
Wtthoot  much  encouragement  from  us. 
aboot  600,000  forelgiters  came  here  and  q;>ent 
SOOO  million.  The  result  was  an  unfavorable 
"travel  deAcit"  of  $1,100  million. 

In  the  past  when  the  United  States  spent 
more  abroad  than  it  took  in.  this  imbalance 
was  unimportant.  But  now  that  our  mili- 
tary bases  and  other  foreign -aid  commit- 
ments cost  us  bet^peen  9S  and  $4  Wl- 
lk«  more  than  we  net  from  export  trade, 
the  ittaattoa  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  In 
Xffr^_  w«  most  ettlier  eaport  more  or  abandon 
of  oar  oversea  poaltkme  in  the  ebUi- 
struggle. 


As  almost  all  nations  except  America  have 
learned,  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  earn 
foreign  exchange  is  from  tourtsts.  Some 
Tiftt<""« — Mfxlfio  is  an  example — ^flnd  It  their 
No.  1  source  at  revenue.  But  although  for 
many  cotintrles  tourism  is  merely  a  means 
of  assuring  a  hlgho-  standard  of  living,  for 
us  It  is  more  Important.  In  view  of  our 
pivotal  poaltlon  In  the  East-W^  struggle 
and  the  need  for  ftinds  to  finance  It.  our 
hoepltallty  takes  on  the  importance  of  a 
cold-war  weapon. 

Although  Americans  are  among  the  most 
generous  and  hospitable  of  people,  they  have 
not  made  things  easy  few  visitors.  They 
have  done  none  oS  the  things  that  foreign- 
ers have  done  to  make  travel  attractive  in 
their  countries — the  waiving  of  visas,  the 
cursory  customs  examinations,  the  special 
reductions  on  gasoline,  the  ease  of  chang- 
ing currency,  the  dlsootints  on  export  items 
and  the  magnificent  organization  every- 
where that  makes  visitors  f e^  weloom  e,  even 
though  the  visitors  dont  speak  the  country's 
language. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  we  not  only  de- 
manded that  foreigners  have  U.S.  visas  but 
we  made  them  fill  out  foQr-p>age  forms,  ask- 
ing such  Insulting  questions  as  whether  they 
planned  to  come  to  tttls  country  for  Im- 
moral ptirposes.  Because  we  had  never  been 
prepared  for  the  visitor  who  was  not  an  Im- 
migrant, we  seemed  unfriendly.  Ftw  ex- 
ample, not  long  ago  a  Pten^  couple,  trying 
to  exchange  Uielr  currency  In  a  Midwest 
town,  was  Jailed  on  soaplelon  at  trying  to 
pass  phony  money.  In  a  Southern  State 
another  couple  was  axreetod  for  ualng  an  In- 
ternational driving  lloenae— a  permit  which 
Is  legal  almost  aU  over  the  world  and  was 
legal  In  the  State  In  which  they  were  travel- 
ing. 

Our  Government  lias  H>ent  little  to  lure 
visitors  to  our  shores.  As  late  as  1960  we 
ranked  23d  among  the  25  countries  spend- 
ing money  to  promote  Intematlanal  travel. 
Only  Cyprus  and  San  Marino  spent  less  than 
we.  England  spent  50  times  as  much  as  we 
did;  Russia  20  times. 

Last  year  Congress  became  aware  that  al- 
ways being  the  paying  guest  and  rarely  the 
host  was  bad  business.  It  was  pointed  out 
that,  if  a  coBununlty  attmeto  only  a  couple 
of  doeen  tourists  a  day  throughout  the  year. 
It  benefits  as  much  as  if  It  acquired  a  new 
Industry  with  a  payroll  of  •100.000  a  year. 
ConsequenUy  in  June  1961,  the  UJS.  Travel 
So'vice  was  set  up  under  the  Departxoent  of 
Conunerce.  The  btidget  for  the  first  year 
was  $2,500.000 — a  smaller  sum  than  the 
Baliama  Islands  (population  186,000)  spends, 
but  enough  to  break  the  lee. 

Although  the  new  service  wont  be  a  year 
old  untU  June,  much  has  been  aooompllahed 
already.  Ten  travel  ottoes  have  been  opened 
abroad.  Sixty  friendly  receptionists  have 
been  stationed  in  12  gateway  cities — pretty 
girls  who  speak  three  or  four  langtiages  and 
help  tourists  with  the  formaMtles.  Customs 
officers  have  been  classified  according  to  lan- 
guage abilities  and  are  giving  a  new  courte- 
sy to  our  Inspection  aerTlee.  The  four-page 
visa-a{^>llcatlon  form  has  been  reduced  to 
postcard  size  and  the  insulting  questions 
removed.  In  fact,  redtape  has  been  slashed 
so  drastically  that  80  percent  of  all  visas  are 
now  issued  tn  less  than  a  half  hour. 

The  Government  and  oflclals  ean  do  only 
so  much,  liowever.  States,  dtlea.  and  private 
citizens  must  get  into  the  act.  Oommunlties 
are  urged  to  set  up  laternationai  VUltors' 
Councils  to  coordinate  all  agenrles  interested 
In  the  welfare  of  the  traveler.  Homes  should 
be  opened  to  oversea  guests.  In  Cleveland 
one  woman  receives  all  foreign  rMtors  who 
wish  to  take  coffee  with  her  and  see  what  an 
American  home  is  like.  *niierc  are  so  many 
mlseonceptlons  about  this  ootmtey  and  Its 
culture,"  she  says.  "How  many  Europeans 
know,  for  example,  that  more  Americans  go 
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to  symphony  concert*  than  twMball  g«mM 
each  y«»p?"  In  Philadelphia  a  group  erf  re- 
tired military  officers  and  well-to-do  citizen*, 
known  aa  Arm*  of  Frlendahlp.  Inc .  have 
been  opening  their  homee  to  BxMaUn  tour- 
Uta  In  an  effort  to  thaw  the  cold  war.  Their 
Idea  baa  caught  on  and  has  already  spread 
to  10  other  cities. 

Many  communlUe*  have  found  It  useful  to 
develop  "language  banks."  pools  of  persons 
who  speak  foreign  languages  and  are  willing 
to  act  as  guides  and  Interpreters.  In  An- 
napolis. Md..  a  check  revealed  that  there  were 
persons  speaking  2A  different  languages  who 
were  wlUlng  to  donate  their  services  to  tour- 
ists In  Ashevllle.  N.C..  the  hometown  of  the 
late  Thomas  Wolfe,  signs  were  put  up  bid- 
ding foreign  visitors  "welcome"  and  urging 
them  to  call  certain  telephone  numbers  for 
a  guide  or  Interpreter. 

The  Ashevllle  signs.  Incidentally,  had  an 
Immediate  payoff.  A  Munich  professor  of 
literature,  a  Thomas  Wolfe  fan  visiting 
Washington,  decided  to  take  a  3-hour  trip 
to  Ashevllle  to  have  a  look  at  Wolfes  house 
He  spoke  no  English  but.  when  he  got  to 
Ashevllle.  lU  new  guide  service  put  him  In 
touch  with  a  German-speaking  family.  The 
family  had  a  cache  of  Munich  beer  In  the 
cellar  and.  Instead  of  sUylng  3  hours,  the 
vlaltlng  professor  stayed  3  days.  He  was 
late  getting  back  to  his  classes,  but  he  Is 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  America. 

Most  cold- war  objectives  cost  money,  and 
this  means  more  taxes.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, hospitality  coeU  little  or  nothing  In 
fact,  for  most  of  the  186  million  Americans 
It's  Just  doing  what  comes   naturally. 


RELIEF  OP  JAMES  M.  NORMAN 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  perhaps 
unique  proposition:  Let  us  pass  H.R.  1361 
for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman  as 
speedily  as  possible,  without  amendment 
or  substitution. 

Mr.  Norman  is  a  constituent  of  mine; 
he  lives  in  Memphis.  Tex.  Mr.  Norman  is 
a  farmer  of  wheat,  and  to  protect  his 
crop  he  attempted  to  insure  against  loss 
through  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Through  a  series  of  Govern- 
ment errors.  Mr.  Norman  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  valid  crop  Insurance 
when  in  fact  he  did  not.  As  a  result.  It  is 
now  claimed  he  owes  the  Government 
$2,001.48:  the  pending  bill  would  relieve 
him  of  that  debt.  The  bill  for  his  relief 
is  not  objected  to  by  the  administration, 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Last  summer,  as  his  bill  was  being 
acted  on  In  the  House.  Mr  Norman  wrote 
me  and  asked  for  my  help.  After  looking 
into  the  justice  of  the  matter.  I  assured 
him  and  the  House  sponsor  of  the  bill 
that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  see  that 
his  claim  received  proper  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  Erroneously,  as  it  seems. 
I  thought  that  approval  of  this  meritori- 
ous claim  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  see  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Mr  Norman's  trouble. 

I  share  my  constituent's  surprise  at 
finding  this  bill  the  center  of  another 
great  constitutional  controversy.  Even 
more,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  it  is 
proposed  not  just  to  amend  and  expand 
my  constituent's  bill  a  little,  but  to  sub- 
stitute him  away  entirely. 


Apparently  the  ghost  of  this  Just  claim 
is  to  be  left  to  wander  around  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  looking  in  vain  for  its  bill 
number. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  that  I  am  still 
tx}und  by  the  obligation  I  undertook  to  a 
constituent  to  secure  action  for  the  relief 
of  James  M.  Norman,  American.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  any  substitutes,  amendments,  or 
other  motions  which  would  prevent  the 
Senate  from  taking  action  on  the  subject 
matter  of  H.R.  1361  now  before  us.  I  re- 
luctantly make  this  announcement  so  it 
will  be  clear  that  I  am  not  announcing 
any  opinion  on  the  contents  of  the  sub- 
stitute, but  am  pledged  to  vote  to  advance 
the  claim  of  my  constituent  James  M. 
Norman. 

JAMES  M    NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  1361'  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

SHALL     AMBHICAS    CONSTFTT- TION  AL     B«TIIS1GHT 
BE  SOI-D   rOR   POLmCAL   POTTAGI'' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  oppose 
the  Mansfield -Dirtsen  amendment  to 
H.R.  1361.  the  amendment  being  the  em- 
bodiment of  S  2750  For  truth  s  sake, 
S.  2750  ought  to  be  called  a  bill  to  rob 
hteracy  tests,  adopted  by  the  States  in 
the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  consti- 
tutional power,  of  their  lei<:al  potency  for 
the  l>enefit  of  illiterate  persons  who  have 
allegedly  completed  the  sixth  grade 

In  discussing  S  2750,  I  shall  confine 
my  observations  to  the  selection  and 
election  of  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential electors.  Senators,  and  Represen- 
tatives in  ConKress  in  the  various  States. 
I  take  this  course  simply  because  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  respect 
to  the  selection  and  election  of  delegates 
and  commissioners  in  the  territories  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States  rests 
upon  other  grounds. 

Ouring  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I 
shall  use  the  term  Federal  elections "  to 
refer  to  primaries  and  elections  which 
are  held,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
selecting  or  electing  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors.  Senators,  and 
Representatives.  This  is.  in  substance, 
the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  Fed- 
eral elections"  in  the  bill. 

My  opposition  to  S  2750  has  no  rela- 
tion whatsoever  to  any  matter  of  race 
or  color.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
all  qualified  citizens  of  all  races  are  en- 
titled to  register  and  vote. 

My  opposition  is  based  upon  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  reason  is  that  existing 
Federal  laws  are  adequate  to  secure  to 
every  citizen  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  the  right  to  vote:  smd  in  con- 
.sequence.  the  enactment  of  S.  2750  Is 
wholly  unnecessary  and  In  fact  would 
impede  rather  than  accelerate  the  regis- 
tration of  hterate  persons  possessing  all 
the  other  qualifications  for  voting. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  S.  2750  Is  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  section  2  of 
article  I.  clause  2  of  section  1  of  article  11. 
ani  the  17th  amendment,  which  jrohlblt 
Congress  from  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  for  Presidential  and  Vice 


Presidential  electors.  Senators,  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  and  does  not 
constitute  appropriate  legislation  within 
the  meaning  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  elucidation 
of  my  own  views  upon  S.  2750.  I  wish 
to  read  statements  from  persons  of  re- 
nowned legal  ability  In  various  sections 
of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  this 
legislative  proposal.  First.  I  shall  read. 
from  a  statement  by  Hon.  Ralph  E. 
Moody,  attorney  general  of  Alaska: 

A  citizen  has  what  might  be  termed  a 
conditional  right  to  vote.  The  State  first 
prescribes  requlremenU  to  establish  who 
shall  vote  for  the  most  numerous  body  of 
lu  State  legislature.  Once  the  voting  class 
ot  persons  U  determined,  they  also  receive 
a  constitutional  right  to  vote  In  Federal 
elections.  Their  constitutional  right  Is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  State  require- 
ment (Sx  parte  Yarbrough.  HO  US.  851. 
at  656)  There  u  no  Federal  authority 
granted  or  Implied  under  these  sections  as 
would  enable  the  Government  to  establish 
conditions  on  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
ThU  authority  Is  exclusively  delegated  to 
the  States 

I  now  read  from  a  statement  on  this 
subject  made  by  Hon.  Stanley  Mosk, 
attorney  general  of  California : 

Neither  of  these  measures  Is  conctltutlonal 
because  of  the  absence  of  power  In  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  legislation.  Both  meas- 
ures propose  an  eradication  of  literacy  testa 
Ilk  the  case  of  a  competent  person  who  has 
received  a  sixth -grade  education.  Since  lit- 
eracy tests  have  generally  been  held  to  be 
valid,  analysis  requires  a  determination  of 
the   source   of    this    power    of   eradication. 

Regarding  S  2750.  this  power  cazmot  be 
found  under  article  I.  section  4  of  the  CJon- 
stttutlon  The  Ck^nstltutlon  adopted,  as  the 
qualifications  of  electors  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, those  prescribed  by  the  State  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Slate  legislature  (Swafford  v.  TempUton.  186 
U  S  4S7 ) .  The  qualification  of  the  voter  Is 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  SUte  where  he 
votes  ^fx  parte  Yarbrough.  110  X3A.  651). 
These  cases  point  out  that  the  Constitution 
confers  upon  a  SUte  the  sole  power  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  voters  therein; 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to 
determine  qualifications  of  voters  In  Federal 
elections  Therefore,  article  I.  section  4  gives 
Congress  no  power,  the  exercise  ot  which 
would  supersede  any  measures  enacted  by 
States  under  article  I.  section  2  and  the 
17th  amendment. 

Nor  does  Congress  have  any  power  as  such 
to  determine  qualifications  of  voters  In  any 
elections  "The  States,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, prescribe  the  qualifications  for  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise"  (Davis  v.  5c^n«U, 
81  F  Supp  872.  affd  336  XJB.  »SS).  The 
conditions  under  which  the  right  o*  suffrag* 
is  to  be  exercised  are  matters  for  the  States 
alone  to  prescribe  (Pope  v.  WUliama.  193 
US.  631). 

If  Congress  has  no  power  to  determine 
qualifications  of  voters,  then  the  jxjwer  of 
eradication  must  be  found  in  the  protecting 
powers  of  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  section  3  of  the  15th  amendment. 

The  mere  requirement  of  a  literacy  test 
does  not  violate  the  equal  protection  clause 
or  the  15th  amendment  {Lassiter  v.  North- 
ampton Klection  Board.  360  DB.  46,  Ouinn 
V  United  States.  328  U.S.  347) .  Nor  does  the 
mere  requirement  of  such  a  test  violate  the 
due  process  clause  [Franklin  v.  Harper,  208 
Oa  779.  appeal  dismissed  339  U  J9.  M«) . 

Therefore,  since  the  mere  requirement  of 
a  literacy  test  does  not  violate  either  of  the 


above  amendmente.  Congress  Is  exceeding 
tike  eoope  of  th«  prateettng  powen  tj  «atfl-. 
eating  tbat  wtilch  does  aoi  eonaUtuta  ^xt-i 
blblted  "State  action."  Ttaoa.  Ooagr—  has 
no  power  oi  eradicating  llteney  teste  by  vir- 
tue of  the  protecting  powers  oonfetred  by 
these  amendmente. 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  conatttu- 
tlonaltty  of  the  creation  at  a  legal  presump- 
tion of  literacy,  It  would  eeem  tbat  such  pre- 
sumptkm  would  be  coneUtuttanal  becauee  at 
the  close  correiatMiB  betwatn  tlM  facte  on 
which  the  preeunptloB  Is  baeed  and  the 
fact  presumed.  However,  the  creation  ot 
such  presumption  by  Congress  would  not  be 
valid.  Since  Congress  has  no  power  what- 
soever to  determine  the  quallflcation  of  vot- 
ers. Congress  has  no  power  to  snbetitute  ite 
Judgment  for  that  of  the  Stetee.  Thus  Oon- 
greas  has  no  power  to  pnt  a  preaumption  of 
literacy  In  the  place  ot  a  test  to  determine 
the  cxutenoe  of  literacy. 

Mr.  President.  It  would  be  difBcult  ercn 
to  conjecture  that  any  authority  in  the 
law  could  hare  made  a  clearer  statement 
of  the  imconstltutionality  of  8.  2750  than 
that  made  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
California,  which  I  have  Just  read. 

Atwut  a  year  ago  a  great  Jurist  who 
had  sat  for  some  time  with  rare  distinc- 
tion upon  the  Court  of  Claims  retired 
from  that  court  and  became  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  that  most  unusual  and  fine 
law  school  known  as  Hastings  College  of 
Law.  in  San  Francisco.  I  refer  to  Judge 
J.  Warren  Madden.  Judge  Madden  and 
one  of  his  associates  on  the  faculty  of 
that  law  school.  Prof.  Brooks  Cox.  have 
made  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
constitutionality  of  Senate  bill  2750.  In 
the  statement,  they  say : 

In  our  opinion,  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  article  1  of  the  Constitution ,  and  of  section 
I  of  amendment  17,  preempt  the  field,  eo 
far  as  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  Repre- 
senteUves  and  Senators  are  coiaccmed. 
These  provialona  leave  the  Stetes  free  to  de- 
termine those  quaUflcatlons.  by  the  process 
of  setting  the  qualifications  of  voters  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature.  When  the  Stetes  have 
done  this.  In  compliance  with  the  IBth 
amendment.  •  •  •  and  In  compliance  with 
the  equal  protection  provlalon  of  the  14tli 
amendnMnt.  that  would  seem  to  set  tlia 
qualifications  of  voters  for  Bepresentetlvea 
and  Senators,  and  leave  no  room  for  ooogres- 
slonal  action.  From  what  we  have  said.  It 
would  follow  that  a  Stete  can  set  whatever 
standard  of  literacy  It  pleases.  It  must,  of 
course,  administer  Its  standard  In  compliance 
with  the  constitutional  requlremente  referred 
to  at»ve. 

The  provision  that  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion in  the  Spanish  language  ahall  qualify  a 
voter  Infringes.  In  our  opinion,  on  the  oon- 
sUtuUonal  right  of  the  SUte  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters.  The  15th 
amendment  does  not  forbid  States  from  re- 
quiring literacy  In  English  as  a  quallflcation 
for  voUng.  And  It  U  hardly  coDcelvable  that 
a  requirement  of  literacy  In  the  oOdal  lan- 
guage of  a  State  and  of  the  NaUon  would  be 
regarded  as  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  to  those  not  literate  In  that  lan- 
guage 

As  to  qualifications  for  voting  for  electors 
who  In  ttim  vote  for  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President,  article  II  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  12th  amendment,  lodge  that  d»- 
termlnaUon  In  the  Stetca.  Congress  may  not 
regulate  It.  except  In  the  enforcenaent  of  the 
15th  amendment  and  the  equal  protection 
provision  of  the  14th  amendment. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  suggested  stetu- 
tory  presumption  of  literacy,  •  •  •  It  follows 


from  what  we  have  said  that  such  a  pro- 
woold  bava  ao  rooai  for  appUeattoB. 
tha  prsnuMd  fact  Is  trreiarTaBt  to  any- 
whlch  Dnt^rtm  eoold.  waOmt  the  Ooa- 

tUtutUm,  regulate  by  leglalatian. 

Mr.  TAUfADOE.  ICr.  President,  will 
the  dtatlneuMied  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  for  a  qoestion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  TALMADGK  Did  not  the  Attor- 
ney General  ot  the  United  States  appear 
before  the  soboommlttee  headed  by  the 
dftsttnguiahed  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, to  testify  on  this  measure,  when 
it  was  pending  there? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     He  did. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  By  what  strange 
indulgence  in  semantics  did  he  attempt 
to  reconcile  this  measure  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly with  section  2  of  article  I  and  the 
17th  amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  At  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral admitted  that  Senate  bin  2750  would 
be  tmconstltutional  if  it  attempted  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voting. 
He  admitted  that  under  the  Cmistitution 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  qoalificatlons 
for  voting  resides  in  the  States,  not  in 
the  Oongreas.  But  if  I  correctly  inter- 
pret the  statement  he  made  then,  he 
undertook  to  justify  Senate  bill  2750  on 
the  theory  that  it  did  not  imdertake  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voting, 
but  imdertook  to  prescribe  a  Federal 
standard  by  which  the  yalidity  of  a  State 
literacy  test  could  be  measured  on  the 
basis  of  reasonableness. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agrees  with  me;  but,  in 
my  judgment,  in  taking  that  position  the 
Attorney  General  manifested  a  legal  as- 
tuteness which  was  not  even  possessed 
by  such  distinguished  lawyers  as  Twee- 
dledum and  Tweedledee,  because  neither 
Tweedledum  nor  Tweedledee  ever  at- 
tempted to  split  legal  hairs  with  such 
nicety  and  flnenraw  as  that. 

Of  course,  the  Attorney  General  did 
not  point  out  any  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion giving  Congress  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe any  Federal  standard  by  which 
the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness 
of  a  State  literacy  test  could  be  meas- 
ured. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  the  Attorney 
General  attempt  to  claim  that  the  bill 
can  be  justifled  under  section  4  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  the  Con- 
gress is  anpowa«d  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner of  hokHng  such  elections? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  interpret  the  testi- 
mcmy  givm  by  the  Attorney  General 
before  the  subcommittee,  he  admitted 
that  section  4  of  article  I  of  the  Oon- 
stitntion  would  not  support  any  exercise 
by  Congress  of  the  power  embodied  in 
Senate  bill  2750. 

Incidentally.  I  may  say  that  Dean 
Griswold.  of  Harvard  Law  School,  also 
admitted,  when  he  ajweared  before  the 
^bconmittee.  that  section  4  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  does  not  eonfer 
upon  Congress  any  power  to  enact  ttils 
bill. 


Mr.  TAT. MADGE.  Does  the  distin- 
gtdshed  cfaalnnan  of  the  scdworamittee 
agree  with  the  tamgimse  used  by  the 
oo>irt  In  the  caae  of  People  v.  Ouden, 
75  New  York  Oumilemcnt.  page  349.  as 
follows: 

The  "manner  of  etoction"  does  not  go  to 
the  question  of  wbat  body  of  dectors  shall 
elect. 

Does  the  distingiitnheri  chairman  of 
the  suboommittee  belieye  that  to  be 
sound  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  aoimd  law;  and  it 
was  not  only  recognlMd  in  the  Guden 
case,  but  it  has  also  been  recognized 
in  the  court  deeiilans  in  all  other  States 
ctf  the  Union  which  Imwe  constitutional 
provisions  in  reference  to  the  power  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
agree  with  the  following  language  used 
by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Livesley  v. 
Litchfield.  83  Padfie.  at  page  142: 


The  authority  gtven  by  sectton  7  at  article 
VI  to  preeerlbe  the  "tbue  and  manner"  in 
which  municipal  oOoera  Bkay  be  elected  or 
appointed  does  not.  we  think.  Include  the 
power  to  determine  what  ahall  constitute 
a  legal  voter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  is  undoubt- 
edly a  sound  decision,  placing  a  correct 
interpretation  upon  the  wwds  '^manner 
of  elections."  It  was  one  of  the  cases  I 
had  in  mind  a  while  ago  when  I  stated 
that  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Guden 
case  had  been  sustained  by  all  the  deci- 
sions of  the  State  courts  that  bad  similar 
constitutional  provisions. 

Mr.  TALMADGK  In  other  words,  the 
oonclusioa  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  is  that,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  could  this 
amendment  be  held  to  be  constitutional 
under  article  I,  section  4,  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
courts  have  so  held? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  eminently  correct,  and  I  would 
add  further  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it- 
self— and  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Sei- 
bold  and  the  Clarke  cases,  involving  the 
Enforcement  Act  of  1870,  say  in  eJect 
that  section  4  of  article  I  merely  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  the  mode 
or  manner  in  which  votes  shall  be  cast 
and  coiuited  and  returned  and  certified. 

Mr.  TALMADGK  And  not  to  deter- 
mine who  are  qualified  voters? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  correct.  In  other 
words,  they  regulate  the  mode  by  which 
the  ballots  are  going  to  be  cast  in  con- 
gressional elections,  by  persons  who  are 
qualified  voters  within  the  purview  of 
section  2  of  article  I  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  furth^  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGK  Whoi  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  able  Senator,  did  be 
indicate  in  any  way  that  the  14th  amttid- 
ment  gives  Congress  authority  to  enact 
legislation  such  as  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate? 
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Mr  ERVIN.  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
undertook  to  suataln  thla  le«ri«lation  on 
the  theory  that  it  wm  founded  upon  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  15th  amend- 
ment; but.  of  course,  hla  aaaerUon  Is 
absolutely  without  basis  as  to  the  14th 
amendment,  because  the  SUte  Uteracy 
tests  cannot  possibly  violate  the  due 
process  clause  of  that  14th  amendment. 
In  that  they  hare  a  rational  relationship 
to  the  objectives  of  the  State:  namely,  to 
obtain  an  independent  and  Intelligent 
electorate.  Furthermore,  the  validity  of 
8.  2750  cannot  possibly  be  sustained  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  the  State  literacy  testa 
apply  alike  to  aU  per^ns.  regardless 
of  race  or  sex.  and  are  therefore  not  in 
disharmony  with  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

li£r.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  the 
14th  amendment  merely  prohibits  the 
States  from  discriminating  against  any 
person  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ERVTN  That  is  correct.  The 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to 
enforce  the  14th  amendment,  as  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows,  is  limited  to  legislation  which  Is 
adapted  to  prevent  the  States  from  doing 
that  which  the  States  are  prohibited 
from  doing;  and  that  amendment  does 
not  grant  any  power  to  enact  afflrmative 
legislation  for  the  Federal  CKjvernment 
to  take  over  the  performance  of  State 
duties. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I' will  ask  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if  he 
agrees  with  the  language  in  the  case  of 
Minor  v.  Happersett.  reported  in  88  US 
at  page  162,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  construing  the 
14th  amendment  used  the  following 
language : 

The  amendment  did  not  add  to  the  prtvl- 
lef^es  ajnd  Immunities  of  a  citizen  It  simply 
fiimlsbed  an  additional  guaranty  f)r  the 
protection  of  such  as  he  already  had  No 
new  voters  were  necessarily  made  by  it  In- 
directly It  may  have  had  that  effect,  because 
it  may  have  Increased  the  number  of  citizens 
entitled  to  sufTrage  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  States,  but  It  operates  for 
this  purpose.  If  at  all.  throuRh  the  States 
and  the  State  laws,  and  not  directly  upon 
the  citizen 

Mr  ERVIN  I  agree  that  this  is  a  very 
sound  statement  of  the  constitutional 
principle  involved.  I  think  any  person 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  English 
language — I  would  say  even  a  person  who 
has  completed  the  sixth  grade,  and  who 
has  not  received  social  promotions — 
would  reach  that  same  conclusion  with- 
out difflculty.  because  that  is  exactly 
what  is  stated  in  the  second  section  of 
article  I  and  the  17th  amendment,  as 
any  person  who  understands  the  English 
language  knows. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  if 
a  person  can  read  the  English  language, 
he  does  not  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  under- 
stand that  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  true,  because  no 
simpler  words  in  the  Eijglish  language 
exist  than  those  in  the  second  section 
of  article  I.  which  provide  that  a  person 
IS  eligible  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  his  District  if  he  has  the  quali- 
fications   requisite    for    electors    of    the 
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most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature; or  the  words  in  the  17th  amend- 
ment, which  say  that  a  person  la  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  a  Senator  in  his  State  If 
he  has  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mi.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  agrees  with  the  following  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Guinn  v.  United 
States,  reported  in  238  United  SUtes. 
page  347.  in  construing  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  of  the  Constitution: 

Beyond  doubt  the  amendment  do««  not 
take  away  from  the  State  governments  In  a 
general  sense  the  power  over  suffrage  which 
has  belonged  to  those  governments  from  the 
beginning,  and  without  the  poaseaalon  of 
which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon  which 
the  dlvl;lon  of  State  and  national  authority 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  organization 
of  both  governments  rest,  would  be  without 
support,  and  both  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  States  would  fall  to  the  ground 
In  fact,  the  very  command  of  the  amendment 
recognizes  the  possession  of  the  general 
power  by  the  State,  since  the  amendment 
seelu  to  regulate  Its  exercise  as  to  the  par- 
ticular subject  with  which  It  deals 

Thus  the  authority  over  suffrage  which  the 
States  possess  and  the  limitation  which  the 
amendment  imposes  are  coordinate  and  one 
may  not  destroy  the  other  without  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  both 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  thmk  that  is  a  sound 
construction  of  section  2  of  article  1  and 
of  the  17th  amendment  and  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  those  two  provisions 
and  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  I 
think  that  is  a  correct  statement. 

In  other  words,  under  section  2  of  arti- 
cle I  and  clau.se  2  of  section  1  of  article 
II  and  the  17th  amendment,  the  States 
have  complete  power  to  prescribe  quali- 
fications for  voters  m  so-called  Federal 
elections,  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
of  the  14th  amendment,  the  15th  amend- 
ment, and  the  19th  amendment.  All  that 
those  amendments  do  is  prohibit  the 
States  from  doing  certain  prohibited 
things. 

This  bill  cannot  be  justified  or  sup- 
ported under  the  14th  amendment  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  stated  and 
for  additional  rea.sons  which  I  shall  state 
later 

Moreover,  the  bill  is  not  appropriate 
legislation  under  the  15th  amendment, 
because,  as  the  Gulnn  case  intimates,  and 
many  other  decisions  hold,  no  law  is 
valid  under  the  15th  amendment  unless 
it  is  confined  to  discriminations  in  vot- 
ing on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  wUl  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  if  he  agrees  with  this 
language  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  Pope  v.  Williams. 
193  U.S.  621.  in  construing  the  15th 
amendment : 

since  the  fifteenth  amendment  the  whole 
control  over  suffrage  and  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate Its  exercise  Is  still  left  with  and  re- 
tained by  the  several  States,  with  the  single 
restriction  that  they  must  not  deny  or 
abridge  it  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude 


Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  undoubtedly  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  effect  of 
the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  shares  my  view  that  the  14th 
and  15  th  sunendments  did  not  ffrant  to 
the  Federal  Government  any  new  power 
to  regulate  elections  but  merely 
prohibited  the  States  from  denying  cer- 
tain rights  to  their  citizens. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  The 
15th  amendmen*  applies  only  to  denying 
voting  rights  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  May 
I  add  something? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  courae. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  hearing  the  Senator  read  from 
the  case  of  Pope  against  Williams,  be- 
cause in  the  North  Carolina  vemacular. 
that  case  knocks  into  a  cocked  hat  the 
proposition  advanced  by  the  bill  and  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee,  that  Congress 
has  some  kind  of  uncertain.  Indefinite, 
and  vague  power  to  prohibit  things 
which  it  may  deem  to  be  unreasonable. 
In  the  case  of  Pope  against  Williams 
the  Court  said  that  if  the  SUte  has  the 
power,  as  it  does,  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter legislatively,  the  question  of  whether 
It  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  does 
not  even  present  a  Federal  question. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words. 
that  Is  a  queston  for  courts  and  Juries 
under  present  law? 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  The 
Constitution  itself  says  wh^t  is  reason- 
able or  unreasonable  in  this  field.  It 
says  that  the  States  have  full  power  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  lor  voters, 
subject  to  the  limitation  under  che  ISth 
amendment  that  the  States  cannot  deny 
to  any  man  otherwise  qualified  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  his  race,  coljr.  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude;  and  subject 
to  the  limitation  of  the  19th  amendment 
that  the  States  cannot  deny  to  any  per- 
son otherwise  qualified  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  sex.  Those  are  the  two 
qualifications  which  the  Constitution 
says  are  unreasonable  and  cannot  be 
permitted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  now  on  the  Federal  statute 
books  9  civil  laws  and  6  criminal 
laws,  making  a  total  of  15  laws,  which 
protect  any  citizen  in  his  right  to  vote? 
Mr  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  says  there 
are  that  many.  I  accept  his  statement, 
because  the  Senator  is  a  great  lawyer. 
I  call  to  mind  at  least  six  laws,  which 
insure  that  no  qualified  citizen  of  any 
race  can  be  denied  the  right  to  vote,  if 
th"se  laws  are  utilized.  These  laws  like- 
wise make  it  certain  that  if  any  ofDcial 
of  any  State  willfully  denies  any  citizen 
the  right  to  vote  through  maladminis- 
tration of  a  literacy  test  or  through  any 
other  evil  act.  he  cannot  escape  punish- 
ment if  existing  laws  are  enforced. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  US.  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Lasslter  case  which  arose  in  the  Sena- 
tors  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1959 
unanimously  upheld  the  position  that 
the  States  have  the  right  to  prescribe 
qualifications  of  voters? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct;  only  3 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  TALMADOK  Was  not  that  de- 
cision unanimous,  with  every  one  of  the 
Judges  concurring? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     It  was. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  the  Court  held 
in  that  decision,  did  it  not,  that  the 
States  had  a  right  to  determine  the  qual- 
ifications of  voters  within  their  respec- 
tive boundaries? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Court  expressly  said  that  this  right 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  14th 
amendment,  the  15th  amendment,  and 
the  19th  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Can  the  able  Sena- 
tor by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
understand  how  the  Senate  could  at- 
tempt to  go  further  than  the  present 
Supreme  Court  in  destroying  what  few 
rights  are  left  to  the  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot,  because  this 
legislation  strikes  at  a  f  imdamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  Government,  which  is  that 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
for  voting  is  vested  in  the  States  rather 
than  in  the  Congress.  This  is  one  of 
the  checks  and  balances  instituted  to 
preserve  our  Republic  so  that  it  will 
function  as  such  and  not  be  converted 
into  a  centralized  government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  effect  of  the  proposal  pending  before 
the  Senate  would  be  to  repeal  section  2 
of  article  I  and  a  portion  of  the  17th 
amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  proposal  undertakes 
as  a  practical  matter  to  say  that  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  shall  not  be 
those  prescribed  in  the  Constitution — 
namely,  those  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature.  Rather,  S.  2750 
would  substitute  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  those  who  allegedly  have  a  sixth- 
grade  education  have  met  the  literacy 
qualification  even  though  they  are 
proven  to  be  illiterate  when  subjected 
to  a  literacy  test. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  Chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  the  Senator 
be  startled  if  I  were  to  tell  him  I  received 
a  telephone  call  last  night  from  a  gentle- 
man who  informed  me  that  his  sister 
teaches  a  freshman  class  in  a  New  Jersey 
high  school  in  which  there  are  three 
students  who  can  neither  read  nor  write? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  not  be  startled 
in  any  degree  by  that,  because  educators 
tell  me  that  as  a  result  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws,  which  are  in 
force  in  virtually  all  the  States,  the 
schools  have  been  compelled  to  devise 
what  they  call  a  system  of  social  pro- 
motions. The  children  must  go  to  school 
from  the  time  they  are  6  or  7  years  of 
age  until  they  are  14  or  15,  or  16  or  17 
or  18  years  of  age,  whatever  the  State 
law  provides.  Tlie  schools  must  accept 
them. 

This  presents  the  danger  of  a  psycho- 
logical disaster,  both  for  the  beginning 
students  and  also  for  those  students  who 
keep  growing  physically  but  do  not 
grow  mentally.    The  large  or  older  stu- 


dents are  given  social  promotions,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  can  read  or 
write,  in  order  to  prevent  students  6  feet 
tall  from  remaining  in  the  lower  grades 
of  school,  which  are  designed  for  small, 
yoimger  children. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  the  able 
Senator  be  willing  to  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  siu-e  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  in  his  long  and  out- 
standing career  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
judge  on  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  has  heard  of  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Willoughby  and  his  treatise  on 
constitutional  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  students  of  consti- 
tutional law  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment this  country  has  ever  produced. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  agrees  with  this  language,  taken  from 
Willoughby,  "The  Constitutional  Law  of 
the  United  States,"  pages  540-541 : 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  Representative  to  Congress 
and  the  conditions  upon  which  that  right  is 
granted  •  •  •  the  right  to  vote  Is  condi- 
tioned upon  and  determined  by  State  law. 
But  the  right  itself,  as  thus  determined  is  a 
Federal  right.  That  is  to  say,  the  right 
springs  from  the  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  that  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  by  those  who  have  the  right  in  each 
State  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  Constitution  thus  gives  the  right  but  ac- 
cepts, as  its  own.  the  qualifications  which 
the  States  severally  see  fit  to  establish  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  their  several  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, as  I  see  it.  Of  course,  the  Consti- 
tution creates  the  offices  of  President, 
Vice  President,  Senator,  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress;  but  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  says,  in  the  first  article  and 
in  the  second  article  and  in  the  17th 
amendment,  that  the  States  shall  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  those  who  are 
to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  elections  to  fill 

Mr.  TALhlADGE.  Will  the  able  Sena- 
tor yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  that  in 
his  long  experience  as  a  lawyer,  as  a 
Judge,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  familiar  with  a 
volimie  called  Cooley  on  "Constitutional 
Limitations,"  is  he  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Judge  Cooley,  who 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Mich- 
igan Supreme  Court,  and  for  a  time 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  is  universally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  students  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  the  able 
Senator  say  that  Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr. 
Willoughby  perhaps  know  as  much  about 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
does  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  concede  that  they  are 
greater  authorities  on  the  Constitution 
than  he  or  I. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  agrees  with  the  following  statement 


by  Mr.  Cooley  on  constitutional  limita- 
tions, volume  2,  pages  1360  and  1361: 

The  whole  subject  of  the  regulation  of 
elections,  including  the  prescribing  of  quall- 
flcatlons  for  suffrage.  Is  left  by  the  National 
Oonstltutlon  to  the  several  States,  except  It 
it  provided  by  that  Instnunent  that  the 
electors  for  Representatives  In  Congress  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerotis  branch  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  as  the  16th  amendment  for- 
bids denying  of  citizens  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race,  colw,  or  previous  condition 
of   servitude. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  a  very  fine  state- 
ment of  the  principle  by  Judge  Cooley. 
Incidentally,  Judge  Cooley  is  qix>ted.  in  a 
case  which  I  shall  cite  later  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  entitled  "People  Versus 
English,"  on  the  precise  point  that  is  In- 
volved in  the  measiire  before  the  Senate. 

Judge  Cooley  said  in  another  portion 
of  his  book  on  "Constitutional  Limita- 
tions." that  where  the  qualifications  of 
voters  are  fixed  by  a  constitution,  they 
cannot  be  changed  by  any  act  of  a  leg- 
islative body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  can 
be  changed  only  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  Senator's  contention  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  can  be 
amended  only  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  that  document. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress one  of  the  means  prescribed  within 
the  Constitution  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  certainly  is  not.  A 
majority  of  the  Congress  can  pass  a  bill. 
But  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
must  be  approved  by  a  two-thirdc  ma- 
jority of  each  House  of  the  Congress,  and 
then  must  be  approved  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  conciu*  In  that 
view  wholeheartedly.  I  compliment  the 
able  and  dlstingviished  Senator  on  the 
speech  that  he  is  n.aking.  I  know  of  no 
provision  in  the  Constitution  or  any  au- 
thority on  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
provides  that  Congress,  by  simple  legis- 
lative enactment,  can  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator.     I  share  his  views. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Yesterday  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  made  a  magnificent  exposition 
of  all  the  questions  involved  in  the 
measure  before  the  Senate.  He  should 
receive  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion for  the  fight  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  of  all  generations  and  all 
races. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  the  generosity  of  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Undoubtedly  the  Senator 
recsJls  that  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  chairman  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Reconstruction  Committee, 
which  r^xjrted  the  14th  amendment  to 
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the  Houae  of  RepresenUUves.     Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  no  doubt  will 
recall  that  when  Thaddeus  Stevens  ot- 
fered  the  14th  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvea.  there 
were  some  who  wanted  to  have  the 
ammdment  In  some  way  derogate  sec- 
tion 2  of  arUcle  I.  or  In  some  way  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  the  States  to  fix 
the  qualifications  for  electors.  Is  It  not 
true  that  at  that  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Stevens 
made  the  following  statement: 

Now.  I  hold  that  the  State*  have  the 
ri«ht.  and  aiways  have  had  It.  to  Ox  the 
elective  franchise  within  their  own  Statee. 
And  I  hold  that  this — 

Referring,  of  course,  to  the  proposed 
14th  amendment — 

does  not  take  It  from  them.  Ought  It  to 
take  It  from  them?  Ought  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  States  to  be  Infringed  upon 
by  Congress  ao  far  as  to  regulate  the  restric- 
tions and  qualifications  of  their  voters? 
How  many  States  wouad  adopt  auch  a  propo- 
sition? 

How  many  would  allow  Congress  so  far 
as  to  regulate  the  restrictions  and  qualifi- 
cations of  their  voters?  •  •  •  Would  New 
York?  Would  Pennsylvania?  Would  the 
Northwestern  States?  I  am  sure  not  one  of 
them  would.  Therefore,  If  you  should  Uke 
away  the  right  which  now  Is  and  always  has 
been  exercised  by  the  States,  by  fixing  the 
qualification  of  their  electors.  Instead  of 
getting  19  States,  which  Lb  necessary  to  ratify 
this  amendment,  you  might  possibly  get  5 
I  venture  to  say  you  could  not  get  five  In 
this  Union. 

Did  not  Mr.  Stevens  make  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Yes;  Thaddeus  Stevens 
made  that  statement.  But  he  made  It 
before  the  advocates  of  the  present 
measure  had  come  upon  the  scene  The 
advocates  of  the  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate, who  admit  that  it  Is  directed  at  only 
four  or  five  Southern  States,  are  at- 
tempting to  change  the  laws  of  all  50 
States  of  the  Union.  Even  Thaddeus 
Stevens  did  not  allow  his  desire  to  recon- 
struct the  South  to  tempt  him  into  any 
such  proposal  as  this  with  respect  to  the 
States  generally. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  had  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  taken  the  time  to  read  the  state- 
ment of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  they  might 
well  have  lacked  audacity  to  ofTer  the 
proposal? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  making  the  statement 
I  am  about  to  make.  I  do  not  speak  of 
all  the  advocates  of  tlie  bill,  but  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  one  of  them 
had  never  heard  of  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
because  he  stated  t)efore  the  committee 
that  after  100  years  he  thought  it  was 
time  for  someone  to  do  something  about 
"this  situation."  He  evidently  did  not 
know  that  over  a  period  of  almost  100 
years  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  others  had 
been  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
situation. 

Mr     HILL.     Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 


Mr.  HTT.T.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
sUtement  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  chairman. 
in  support  of  the  bill  S.  2750.  on  AprU 
10,  1962,  did  not  contain  the  citation  of 
a  single  case  or  a  single  constitutional 
authority? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  commend  the  candor  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  one  respect.  They  both 
admitted  that  although  section  2  of 
article  I  had  been  in  the  Constitution 
for  more  than  170  years,  they  were  un- 
able to  find  any  decision  indicating  that 
any  court  had  ever  thought  that  Con- 
gress had  any  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  so-called  Fed- 
eral elections. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  they  could  not  find 
any  responsible  authority  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  that  In 
pny  way  indicated  or  suggested  that 
Congress  had  any  power  to  enter  the 
field  of  prescription  of  qualifications  of 
voters;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr    HILL.     I  thank  the  disUngulshed 
Senator  and  commend  him  on  the  very 
able  address  he  is  making  today. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  made  an  exceedingly  fine 
presentation  of  the  many  serious  ques- 
tions mvolved  in  the  bill  when  he  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several  days 
ago. 

Mr.   HILL.     I   thank   the  Senator. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  join  the  Senator 
In  complimenting  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  T/n.UADCt]  on  his  able  ad- 
dress of  yesterday  and  also  to  compli- 
ment both  Senators  on  the  series  of 
questions  and  answers  that  have  been 
asked  and  answered  during  the  past  30 
or  40  minutes. 

As  I  understand,  the  record  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  on  this  bill 
has  not  yet  been  printed.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  understand  that 
the  printing  will  be  completed  tomorrow. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  absence  of  the 
printed  hearings  puts  all  of  us  to  a 
great  disadvantage.  For  Instance,  we 
do  not  know  what  the  Attorney  General 
said,  and  the  reasons  he  advanced  for 
proposing  this  legislation.  What  evi- 
dence has  been  introduced  before  the 
committee  to  sustain  this  sentence, 
which  I  read  from  the  bill  under  •'(b)"? 
Congress  further  finds  that  the  right  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections  should  be  main- 
tained free  from  discrimination  and  other 
corrupt  influence. 

Has  any  evidence  at  all  been  intro- 
duced? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     None  whatever. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Under  "(c)  "  I  read: 

Congress  further  finds  that  many  persons 
have  been  subjected  to  arbltr.u-y  and  unrea- 
sonable voting  restrictions  on  account  of 
their  race  or  color. 


Mr.  ERVXN.  There  vfM  no  direct 
evidence  of  any  character  Introduced 
to  sustain  that  point.  The  advocates  of 
the  bill  relied  upon  certain  statements 
In  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  brings  up  the 
next  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator.  The  CivU  Rights  Commission. 
which  has  been  in  existence  during  the 
last  5  years,  has  some  75  to  80  lawyers 
In  its  employ,  who  are  trying  to  cite 
denial  of  votmg  rights  of  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation,  particularly  In 
the  South.  As  I  recall,  during  the  period 
of  5  years  they  have  been  able  to  pet, 
as  I  recall.  In  excess  of  25  such  cases. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  certain  about 
that.  Since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 
I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  three  At- 
torneys General  of  the  United  States: 
namely.  Attorney  General  Brownell.  At- 
torney General  Rogers,  and  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  who  came  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
to  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which,  they  said,  was  necessary  to  cor- 
rect conditions  in  this  area.  I  thought 
that  if  some  of  the  things  they  said  were 
corrtH;t  a  great  effort  would  have  been 
made  to  prosecute  election  officials  In 
Southern  States  in  criminal  cases  under 
Federal  statutes  making  the  willful  dep- 
rivation of  the  right  to  vote  a  crime. 

I  therefore  inquired  of  the  Justice 
Department  as  to  how  many  efforts  had 
been  made  to  prosecute  anyone  In  any 
Southern  State  on  the  charge  of  having 
denied  to  any  person  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  basis  of  race  since  1950.  The  De- 
partment replied  that  there  had  been 
only  three  such  efforts. 

My  recollection  from  a  letter  I  received 
several  years  ago  on  this  same  question 
is  that,  in  one  or  more  of  these  cases 
there  had  not  been  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
indict  anyone,  because  there  merely  had 
been  investigations  made  by  grand  Juries, 
and  the  U.S.  attorneys  handling  such  in- 
vestigations did  not  even  draw  a  bill  of 
indictment  for  the  grand  juries  to  act  on. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  to  provide  an 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
which  to  Investigate  these  charges  if 
they  have  been  lodged;  and  Is  it  not 
true  that  over  a  period  of  6  years  some 
630  affidavits  have  been  made  pursuant 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  author- 
ity' 

Mr  ERVIN  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
the  number.  I  know  that  in  my  State 
there  were  said  to  be  39.  Those  are 
very  few.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  total  Negro  population  of  1.116,- 
000.  Its  report  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  not  had  any  voting  complaints 
from  South  Carolina.  I  recall  those 
things  about  those  two  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  during  the  5-year  period  that 
this  roving  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
been  trying  to  find  fault  with  States  for 
not  permitting  people  to  vote.  It  brought 
25  cases  before  the  court,  and  fewer  than 
400  persons  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission or  submitted  statements  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  Indications  that 
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certain  prospective  voters  had  been  dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what 
the  report  states  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  good  would 
come  from  the  enactment  of  the  bill? 
Would  it  give  any  more  power  to  the 
Attorney  General  than  he  now  has? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  would  not  be  giving 
the  Attorney  General  any  additional 
power.  We  would  be  giving  an  election 
official  who  wants  to  be  contrary  more 
power  to  discriminate.  The  bill  is  pe- 
culiar in  that  it  does  not  provide  that 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  con- 
stitutes a  qualification  for  voting.  The 
advocates  of  the  bill  knew  that  Con- 
gress did  not  have  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
votmg.  The  bill  does  not  provide  that 
State  literacy  tests  are  abolished,  be- 
cause its  advocates  recognize  the  fact 
that  under  the  Constitution  the  States 
have  the  power  to  prescribe  literacy 
tests. 

The  bill  moves  in  a  very  mysterious 
way.  its  wonders  to  perform.  It  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  his  performance  in 
an  examination,  whether  for  literacy  or 
otherwise,  if  he  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  in  an  accredited  school. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  provides  that 
if  a  person  is  subjected  to  a  literacy 
test,  under  a  State  law  establishing  such 
test,  and  that  person  demonstrates  on 
his  literacy  test  that  he  is  illiterate,  he 
shall  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  vote  if 
he  has  completed  the  sixth  grade. 

It  is  not  a  bill,  as  its  proponents  claim, 
to  secure  the  voting  rights  of  literate 
I)eople  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote;  but  It  is  a  bill  to  secure  the  right 
to  vote  to  illiterate  people  whose  illiter- 
acy is  demonstrated  by  their  own  per- 
formances on  their  examinations,  if  they 
have  completed  the  sixth  grade. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  rank  discrimination  between  two 
types  of  illiterate  people.  Under  it.  a 
person  who  is  Illiterate,  but  who  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  school  up 
to  the  sixth  grade,  would  not  have  the 
right  to  vote;  but  an  Illiterate  person  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  go  through 
the  sixth  grade  will  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  It  not  true  that 
many  States  do  not  have  literacy  tests? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  are  29  States  that 
do  not  have  literacy  tests.  There  are 
21  States  which  do  have  literacy  tests. 
Of  those  21  States.  14  are  located  in 
areas  which  lie  outside  the  South. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
from  the  Senator  that  no  evidence  was 
submitted  to  indicate  that  Congress 
further  finds  that  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  should  be  maintained 
free  from  discrimination  and  other  cor- 
rupt influence. 

Since  that  was  one  of  the  bases  ad- 
vanced for  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  much  evidence  should  have 
been  introduced  to  sustain  that  reason. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reason  for  the  recitals  in  section  1  is 


to  encourage  the  advocates  of  the  bill  to 
believe  they  are  justified  in  doing  the 
constitutional  evil  the  bill  envisions  be- 
cause some  good  may  result  from  such 
evil. 

I  believe  that  section  1  of  the  bill  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  first  six  verses  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  recalls  how  the  Devil, 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  asked  Eve 
whether  she  and  Adam  were  pennitted 
to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  She  replied  that  they  were 
permitted  to  eat  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees 
in  the  garden  except  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden.  She  said,  in  essence,  "We  can- 
not eat  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree,  because 
we  have  been  assured  that  if  we  do  eat 
the  fruit  of  that  tree,  we  will  surely  die." 

The  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
told  her,  in  substance.  "You  will  not  die 
if  you  eat  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree.  If 
you  do  eat  of  it  you  will  be  as  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil." 

Elve  looked  at  the  tree,  and  saw  that 
the  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and 
desirable  for  food  and  to  make  one  wise. 
So  she  took  the  fruit  and  disobeyed  the 
Lord.  She  did  evil  because  she  thought 
she  was  going  to  get  some  good — perhaps 
a  sixth-grade  education,  or  something 
like  that — out  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Assuming  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  the  bill — which  I  am 
confident  it  will  not — and  assuming  that 
the  Supreme  Court  should  fall  into  line 
and  hold  that  such  legislation  is  con- 
stitutional, can  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
the  right  of  the  States  to  define  the 
qualifications  of  its  voters?  Would  not 
such  a  law  in  effect  permit  the  control 
over  voter  qualification  to  be  usurped  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  the  first  step 
in  a  process  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  undoubtedly  usurp 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  in  a  position  to  rule  on  who 
would  be  eligible  to  constitute  the  elec- 
torate in  each  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  correct.  That  is 
the  very  reason,  so  Alexander  Hamilton 
informed  us  in  one  of  the  Federalist 
papers,  why  the  Founding  Fathers  gave 
the  States  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  They  did  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  have 
the  power  to  centralize  all  governmental 
authority  in  Itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  feel  certain  there 
Is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  that  if  the  bill 
were  to  pass  and  the  qualifications  of 
electors  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Congress  would  be 
establishing  an  all-powerful  central 
government,  with  little  or  no  power  left 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks, I  shall  call  attention  to  a  declara- 


tion by  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  1868  which  is  exactly  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
engaged  in  the  most  Interesting  col- 
loquies with  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  was  in  the 
process  of  reading  statements  concern - 
ii..g  the  bill  made  by  distinguished  legal 
authorities  from  various  sections  of  the 
country.    I  shall  now  resume  the  reading. 

I  now  read  a  statement  made  by  Hon. 
Richard  W.  Ervin,  attorney  general  of 
Florida,  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  a 
member  of  the  same  family  of  which  I  am 
a  member: 

It  has  long  been  my  impression,  and  it 
seems  well  founded  in  law,  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  not  conferred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  Is  generally  derived  from  the 
several  States  under  State  constitutions. 
This  being  the  case,  there  comes  to  mind  a 
serious  question  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
Federal  legislation  to  provide  for  regulations 
In  this  area. 

Prof.  Richard  V.  Carpenter,  of  the 
Loyola  University  School  of  Law,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  msule  this  statement: 

S.  2750  wo\ild  also  provide  that  a  sixth- 
grade  education,  even  in  a  foreign  language 
school  (e.g.,  an  accredited  Spanish  language 
school  In  Puerto  Rico) ,  must  be  accepted  as 
compliance  with  the  language  proficiency  as 
well  as  the  literacy  test  of  any  State.  In 
effect,  t^ls  would  deny  to  any  State  the 
I>ower  to  Impose  proficiency  in  English  as  a 
qualification  for  voters.  If  Congress  were  to 
enact  this  provision,  I  believe  It  would  be 
usiirplng  the  power  explicitly  reserved  to  the 
States  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
electors  In  their  respective  elections.  I  dis- 
agree heartily,  and  any  State  legislature  may 
fairly  and  Justly  disagree,  with  the  recital  or 
implication  of  S.  2760  that  citizens  who  read, 
speak,  and  understand  only  Spanish  are, 
generally  speaking,  as  well  qualified  as  those 
proficient  In  English  to  exercise  the  voting 
franchise.  I  further  disagree  with  the  re- 
citals that  such  information  as  Is  necessary 
for  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise 
Is  available  through  Spanish-language  news 
sources,  and  that  lack  of  proficiency  In  the 
English  language  provides  no  reasonable 
basis  for  excluding  these  citizens  from  par- 
ticipating In  the  democratic  process.  To  me. 
It  seems  ordinary  commonsense  that  Igno- 
rance of  the  English  language  would  tend  to 
handicap  any  voters  in  this  country  from 
understanding  campaign  issues  and  the 
qualifications  of  candidates.  The  relatively 
limited  Spanish-language  news  sources  can- 
not be  expected  to  give  as  broad  coverage  to 
campaign  Issues  and  candidates  as  English - 
language  sources.  Moreover,  a  State  legisla- 
ture might  reasonably  find  tliat  campaigners 
would  be  unduly  burdened  If  they  were  un- 
der duress  to  duplicate  their  broadcasts  In 
Spanish  as  well  as  English,  and  to  meet  all 
the  challenges  posed  by  Spanish-language 
publications  as  well  as  English. 

If  a  State  wishes  to  enfranchise  their  for- 
eign-language citizens,  regardless  of  pro- 
ficiency In  English.  It  would  certainly  be 
within  their  power  to  do  so;  but  they  would 
not  be  acting  arbitrarily  or  unjiistly  if  they 
elected  not  to  do  so.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  States  shotild  have  the  freedom  to 
make  their  own  rvUes  In  the  matter  and 
Congress  should  not  repress  that  freedom. 
The  rule  that  might  be  best  for  New  Mexico 
may  not  be  appropriate  for  Maine  or  Ne« 
York. 
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Prof.  Alfred  Avina,  of  Chicago-Kent 
College  of  Law.  Chicago,  111.,  said: 

llanlfeatly.  It  U  futile  to  argue  tliat  the 
15th  amendment  waa  mere  Burpliiaage.  and 
that  the  14  th  amendment  waa  Intended  to 
encompaas  a  reatrlctlon  on  State  voUng 
quallflcaUona.  And  It  1»  equally  at  war  with 
reaaon  that  Congreaa.  after  having  expreaaly 
deleted  a  provUlon  b«mnlng  educational 
qualification  from  the  amendment,  should 
have  Intended  that  the  watered -down  ver- 
sion which  Anally  became  the  15th  amend- 
ment should  encompaaa  a  provision  which 
had  been  expreaaly  deleted.  The  same  Mem- 
bers of  Congreaa  propoaed  the  14th  and  15Ui 
amendmenu.  and  it  la  preposterous  to  believe 
that  extensive  debate  should  be  conducted 
over  a  provUlon  already  covered  by  some 
other  enactment.  It  U  clear  that  the  dele- 
gation of  the  educational  voting  restrictions 
ban  forecloses  any  consjresslonal  action  In 
this  field.  A  State  will  be  well  within  Its  con- 
sUtutlonal  prerogatives  to  provide  that  none 
but  those  who  pass  the  eighth  grade,  or  high 
school,  or  college,  or  law  school,  or  who  can 
read  English,  or  Latin,  or  Oreelc.  can  vote  at 
Federal  or  State  elections. 

»  •  •  •  • 

I  might  note  that  8.  3790  la  unconstitu- 
tional for  still  another  reason,  and  would 
be  so  even  if  confined  to  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia where  CongreM  baa  plenary  power  to 
legUlate  It  U  reaaonabl*  to  require  liter- 
acy In  EnglUh  for  voting  since  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  Infonnatlon  about  the 
Government  li  printed  In  that  language,  and 
accordingly  a  person  who  cannot  read  Eng- 
lUh la  barred  by  language  barrier  from  ob- 
taining most  of  the  Information  about  what 
hla  voice  will  affect,  and  accordingly  such  a 
claaalflcatlon  or  discrimination  la  a  reason- 
able one.  However.  If  the  limited  Informa- 
tion obtainable  about  governmenUl  activi- 
ties Is  deemed  enough  by  Congresr.  for 
Intelligent  voting,  which  Is  obtainable  from 
the  Spanish -language  press,  then  there  Is 
no  rational  ground  for  discrimination  .(j^riln.-it 
persons  literate  In  Hebrew,  Ylddl.sh.  ItiUan. 
Polish.  German,  etc  .  since.  In  the  northern 
metropolitan  areas  where  such  persons  are 
concentrated,  there  are  as  many  new^p^pers 
In  those  languages  as  there  are  printed  in 
Spanish.  Accordingly,  this  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination against  other  foreign  lanirif»«?e 
groups  violates  the  fifth  amendment  (Boil- 
ing r.  S'Kirp*.  347  US    497   1 19541) 

In  sum,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  bills 
are  unconstitutional. 

Hon.  John  B.  Breckinridge,  attorney 
general  of  Kentucky,  has  this  to  .say  re- 
garding the  pendine;  bill: 

Thus.  In  view  of  the  Supreme  Courts  de- 
cision I  In  the  I,a-s«lter  easel  "H  the  pro- 
poaed bills,  which  attempt  to  set  up  literacy 
requirements  as  conditions  fur  voting  In  face 
of  the  constitutional  delegation  of  such 
authority  to  the  various  States,  would  appear 
to  be  inv.Ukl 

Attorney  General  Gremillion.  of  the 
.State  of  Louisiana,  says: 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  St.ites.  either  by  Inference  or  other- 
wise, which  will  give  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  right  It  now  seeks  to  determine 
quiiUtlcatlons  of  voters  aa  set  up  by  the  In- 
dividual States. 

Su(Trak;e  and  citizenship  are  not  the  same. 
Suffrage  is  not  one  of  the  Inherent  or  nat- 
ural rights  ijiven  to  man  by  hla  Creator,  nor 
Is  It  a  right  of  property  or  an  absolute  per- 
sonal right  Suffrage  Is  In  all  respects  a 
co:;ventluii.il  right,  a  rlt;ht  of  the  State, 
subject  to  be  withheld  or  taken  away  by  the 
power  of  the  State 

The  regulation  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
'.onsrs  PX":uslve!y  to  the  States.  It  Is  not  a 
C'.vl  right  or  privilege  but  a  political   right. 


ajid  not  necessarily  resulting  from  cltUen- 
shlp.  and  over  the  acquisition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  which  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  baa  no  JurlsdlcUon  or  control, 
except  m  cases  falling  within  and  governed 
by  the  l.^th  amendment.  The  15th  amend- 
ment doea  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  on 
anyone,  but  operates  to  prevent  dlscrlmlna- 
Uon  In  the  exercise  of  the  elecUve  franchl«« 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  prevlovia  condl- 
Uon  of  servitude  (citing  Refse  v.  United 
States.  92  US.  241). 

Prof.  Paul  G  Kauper.  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School,  has  made  the 
following  observations  on  this  bill: 

The  Constitution  make(8i  clear  that  the 
qualification  of  electors  Is  determined  by 
State  law,  and  In  view  of  this  explicit  con- 
stitutional provUlon.  It  must  t)e  concluded 
that  the  breadth  of  congreaeloniU  pt>wer  over 
Federal  elections  dots  not  Include  power  to 
■iverrlde  State-prescribed  qualifications  or  to 
substitute  federally  prescribed  (iua:incutlon8 
in  their  place 

«  •  *  •  • 

Turning  to  the  questions  raised  by  literacy 
tests  required  by  State  law  as  a  condition  to 
voting.  It  seems  clear  that  proof  of  literacy, 
as  a  condition  to  registration  for  voting  la 
appropriately  characterized  a*  a  qualifica- 
tion within  a  State  •  power  to  impoae  under 
the  authority  reserved  to  the  State*  under 
article  1.  It  seems  to  me  that  thU  question 
was  put  to  rest  by  the  Supreme  Courts  de- 
cision In  Laitiiti'T  v  SoTtfiampton  Election 
poard  (300  US  45).  where  the  Court  held 
that  the  Imposition  of  a  literacy  test  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  came  within  the 
State  s  power  to  prescribe  qualifications,  and 
that  absent  any  showing  that  the  test  was 
applied  In  an  arbitrary  or  discriminatory 
way.  such  a  qualification  did  not  violate  the 
nth  amendment.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  think  the  proposed  IcKlslatlon  presents 
serious  and  substuntial  questions  of  con- 
st.tutKinallty  It  prescrltx-s  a  drastic  remedy 
at  the  expense  of  State  p'.w»r  to  prescribe  a 
type  nf  quallflcat.nn  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  as  valUI  Congress  U 
prescribing  a  positive  type  of  qualification, 
rather  than  prohibiting  qualifications  that 
lend  thenvselves  to  discriminatory  applica- 
tion, and  tills  .strlkfs  me  as  raising  a  serious 
question  of  Interference  with  a  legitunate 
area  of  State  power  and  law 

Prof  John  M.  Gradwohl  and  Prof. 
Wallace  M  Rudolph,  of  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Law,  have  made  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement  on  this  subject: 

In  our  oplnl  in,  the  p  >wer  to  Cmf^resa  to 
establish  voter  qualifications  is  remedial 
only.  The  plenary  power  to  fix  the  qualifi- 
cations for  voters  In  both  State  and  Federal 
elections  has  constitutionally  and  tradi- 
tionally rested  with  the  States  Congress  has 
n.)  general  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
establish  voter  standards. 

Article  I.  section  4.  provides  a  limited  con- 
gressional authority  to  make  >r  alter  Stale 
provisions  relating  to  the  time,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  congressional  elections 
Inferentlally.  article  II.  section  1,  would 
set-m  t»)  deny  this  same  p<ywer  concerning 
presidential  elections  This  ptjwer  concern- 
ing times,  places,  and  manner,  together  with 
the  general  authority  of  the  "necessary  and 
proper"  clause,  should  not  be  construed  aa 
a  subetantlve  grant  of  authority  to  Congress 
to  fix  the  qualifications  of  voters  which  has 
been  specifically  left  by  article  I.  section  2, 
the  17th  amendment,  and  article  2.  section 
1,  to  the  States 

•  •  •  •  • 

The     scope    of    the     15th     amendment     is 
limited  to  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of 


race,  color,  or  prevtous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Absent  a  showing  that  State  require- 
ments such  as  use  of  the  Bngllah  language 
or  property  ownership  have  been  employed 
to  discriminate  along  racial  Una*.  Congress 
Is  not  authoriaed  to  legislate  on  tbeae  sub- 
jects under  the   15th   amendment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  practical  purposes,  Congreea  Is  not 
safe  in  assuming  that  the  State  require- 
ments now  on  the  books  would  be  held  to 
deny  equal  protection  of  the  lawa  without  a 
showing  of  discriminatory  application. 
Until  there  la  a  finding  of  State  action  which 
violates  the  14th  amendment.  Congress  does 
not  have  the  authority  under  the  amend- 
ment to  establish  voter  standanto,  and  the 
States  retain  their  traditional  exclusive  con- 
trol over  voter  qualification*  applicable  to 
both  State  and  Federal  elections. 

The  Honorable  T.  Wade  Bruton,  at- 
torney general  of  North  Carolina,  has 
made  the  following  observation  In  regard 
to  Senate  bill  2750: 

Suffrage  is  a  political  right  reserved  and 
retained  by  the  States  subject  to  Federal  con- 
stitutional limitations  against  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  practice*.  The  right  to  vote 
u  a  political  right,  and  is  not  on  a  parity  with 
so-called  civil  rlghu,  vested  rlghu,  or  prop- 
erty rlghU,  and  the  right  of  eiifrrage  Is  not 
conferred  by  the  US.  Conetltutlon.  It  la 
derived  from  the  SUtes  under  their  constitu- 
tions and  sUtutcs.   •    •    • 

Congreas  has  not  twen  given  the  right  to 
provide  or  add  to  the  State*'  reasonable 
standards  or  qualification*  Impneed  upon 
tliose  who  exercise  the  right  of  siiffrage. 

Prof.  Maurice  H  Merrill,  of  the  School 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
has  this  to  say : 

The  debate*  In  the  Constltutlotial  Con- 
vention, as  reported  in  "Uadlaon's  Mote*." 
under  dates  of  August  7  and  8,  1787,  seem  to 
confirm  this,  the  general  tenor  of  the  debate 
indicating  agreement  with  the  thotight  that 
what  now  U  article  I.  section  2.  would  give 
the  States  full  control  over  the  qualifications 
of  electors  It  also  Is  to  be  noted  that  the 
debate,  on  August  9,  concerning  what  now 
U  article  I.  section  4.  does  not  Indicate  that 
this  provUlon  was  regarded  as  giving  to  the 
Congress  any  p-jwer  respecting  qualifications 
of  electors.  Moreover,  it  U  clear  that  the 
provUlon  could  not  have  been  regarded  aa 
permitting  Congress  to  pr**criba  qualifica- 
tions concerning  electors  for  Senators  in  the 
face  of  the  original  prescription  of  article  I, 
section  3.  that  Senators  should  be  choeen  by 
the  legUlature*  of  their  reepectlve  SUtea. 
To  my  mind,  the  weight  of  the  available 
data  suggests  that,  so  far  a*  the  provUlon* 
of  S.  2750  rely  up<jn  article  I.  aection  4,  for 
constitutional  basis,  they  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  Dickinson  Law  School  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa ,  speaking  through  an  in- 
dividual lawyer,  made  this  response  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  its  views  on  8.  2750: 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
reposes  In  the  States  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  the  qualifications  of  the  voters. 
Without  constitutional  amendment,  I  do  not 
see  how  Congress  can  take  from  the  State* 
the  power  t<j  determine  such  qualifications. 

Prof.  Walter  A.  Rafalko,  of  Duquesne 
University  School  of  Law.  at  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  had  this  to  say : 

These  decisions  and  the  prorlalons  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  speak  of  the  right 
to  vote,  tlie  right  protected  refer*  to  the 
right  to  vote  as  esUblUhed  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  State.  Subject  to  the 
constitutional  limitations  and  restriction* 
as   set    forth,    the   exclusive   control   of    the 
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voting  franchise  lies  with  the  Btatea.  <te 
the  other  hand.  If  abuee*  in  the  adinlnl»- 
(ration  of  a  State  literacy  test,  fair  on  Its 
(ace,  take  place.  tlM  Congrea*  may  paai  ear> 
rrctlve  legislation  to  enjoin  *uch  prohibitive 
state  action  as  they  have  done  pursuant  to 
42  United  States  Gbde  1971,  Implementing 
fcctlon  2  of  the  15th  amendment  which  pro- 
\ides,  the  CongreEs  shall  have  power  to  en- 
'.  nee  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
CTrectlve  legislation  is  not  synonyinous 
with  enabling  acts  beyond  the  acope  of  con- 
ercsblonal  power.  For  these  reasons,  S.  2750 
.i:.d  S.  480  are  unconstitutional,  a*  written. 
Thus,  the  provUlons  of  the  bill  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  holding*  of  the  deci- 
sions and  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  In  my  opinion. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  the  Honorable  A.  Pratt  Kessler, 
declares  on  this  subject: 

It  seems  clear,  that  the  State*  are  left  to 
determine  the  qualification*  of  tho*e  per- 
sons who  exercise  the  electoral  franchise  even 
as  to  Federal  elections.  The  present  biUa 
will  tuurp,  to  a  great  degree,  the  discretion 
of  the  State  to  eatabliah  it*  own  qualifica- 
tion* for  electors.  I  feel,  therefore,  that 
•ince  the  propoeed  leglalatUm  Is  extremely 
broad  in  lu  poaeible  application,  that  it  may 
run  afoul  of  the  UB.  Conetltutlon. 
Frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
poeed legUlatlon  create*  aa  many  problems 
as  It  would  solve. 

The  Honorable  Robert  Y.  Button,  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Vlrglnlm. 
made  this  observation: 

S.  3750  would  grant  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent  power  to  establish  quaUflcattona 
for  those  who  vote  In  State  electlooa.  At  the 
very  least.  thU  U  an  astounding  proposi- 
tion, a*  reason  would  dictate  that  each  State 
should  admlnUter  its  own  political  system. 
But  the  fact  that  this  propoeltlon  is  offered 
not  as  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  as  a 
simple  act  of  Congreas,  can  only  produce 
amaaement  In  the  mind  of  anyone  who  haa 
ever  read  the  Constitution.  The  power 
given  Congrees  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  I4th  and  15th  amendments  U  not  all  in- 
clusive. •  •  •  Tiie  only  laws  Congreaa  may 
pas*  in  thU  regard  are  "thoee  cotinteract- 
Ing  Buch  law*  a*  the  Statee  may  adopt  or 
enforce,  and  which,  by  the  amendment,  they 
are  prohibiting  from  making  or  enfardng* 
(ciUng  Civil  RighU  caae*.  103  U.S.  3  (1883)). 
If  the  State  law*  as  to  Uteracy  are  prohibited 
by  the  1 4th  amendment,  Congree*  is  author- 
ized to  enact  8.  3750  to  cotinteract  thoae 
SUte  laws.  Birt  if  the  State  law*  are  con- 
stitutional, then  Congress  lacks  the  power 
neceesary  to  enact  S.  3750. 


Prof.  Stanley  Dadlsman.  of  the  West 
Virginia  School  of  Law.  had  this  to  say: 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  haa  recognized  that  a 
State  may  take  into  consideration  residence 
requirements,  age,  criminal  record,  and  liter- 
acy In  determining  voter  qualification.  But 
in  these  two  bUIa.  S.  480  and  S.  2760,  It  U 
propoeed  that  Congree*  cure  a  literacy  test 
problem  by  prescribing  a  *ixth  primary  grade 
school  test  or  standard  as  a  mlnlmtun  voter 
literacy  qualification.  The  langtiage  a*  used 
goes  t>eyond  creation  of  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption. This,  it  seems  to  me,  can  cause 
several  constitutional  questions.  On  the  face 
of  the  bill  the  language  tends  to  stlgmatlae 
many  voters  and  to  create  an  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  test.  In  many  area*  many 
voter*  without  a  *lxth  primary  grade  echool 
education  are  intelligent  people.  Many  will 
have  sons  and  daughter*  in  *chool  and  in  the 
Armed  Force*.  They  will  be  people  active  In 
biuinees  and  industry  and  in  the  civic  and 
commercial  life  of  their  conununlty.  They 
will  be  familiar  with  elecUon  Issue*  and  per- 
sonalitiea,  will  be  able  and  anzloua  to  dls- 
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ctiaa  thesn.  and  know  how  to  mark  thetr 
ballots  and  operate  voting  machlnea.  IM, 
aaam*  to  om  that  the  sixth  primary  grade 
school  requirement,  as  in  the  bills  proposed, 
may  be  politically,  socially  and  economically 
unwlae,  and  constitutionally  unsotmd. 

The  Reverend  Francis  James  Conklin. 
a  native  of  Montana,  and  a  professor  of 
law  at  Oonzaga  University  at  Spokane. 
Wash.,  had  this  to  say: 

The  Ineecapahle  conclusion  is  that  article 
I,  eeetion  3.  even  as  quaUfied  by  article  I. 
section  4.  expreeses  a  fundamental  consti- 
tutional compromise  at  the  very  core  of  the 
concept  ot  federalism.  The  constitutional 
clause  In  question  can  only  be  understood 
as  empowering  the  States  and  the  States 
alone  to  set  the  qualifications  for  voters  In 
Federal  elections. 

Without  question  the  second  section  of 
the  14th  amendment  gives  Congress  new 
substantive  powers  over  the  Statee,  and  the 
States  right  to  set  voter  qualifications.  Con- 
gress now  has  unreetrlcted  power  to  diminish 
the  number  of  representatives  from  any 
Stats  which  excludes  a  portion  of  its  male 
cltlaens  over  31  years  of  age  from  the  fran- 
chise— ^regardless  of  whether  that  exclusion 
U  accomplished  by  property,  education  or 
residence  requirements.  However,  this  ex- 
plicit power  to  reduce  a  State'*  repreoenU- 
tlon  in  the  House  of  Represanutives  does 
not  imply  a  Federal  power  to  set  uniform 
rulss  of  voting  qualifications,  such  as  sex. 
education,  property,  etc..  applicable  in  all 
States.  It  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  the 
proponents  of  the  14th  amendment  bad  no 
intentioD  of  depriving  the  States  ot  their 
historic  right  to  set  voting  qiuaifleatlons 
beeausB  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Statee 
would  never  ratify  aueh  an  amendment. 

The  oongreeslonal  debate*  on  the  15th 
amendment,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
the  subject  oX  educational  requirements  set 
by  the  SUtes.  clearly  Indicate  that  the  par- 
ticipants regarded  article  I,  section  3  of  the 
original  Constitution  as  being  still  in  force 
and  meaning  what  It  says:  that  the  States 
have  exclualve  power  to  establish  the  qiuOl- 
ftcatloos  of  voters  in  national  elections.  The 
amendment  was  deelgned  to  limit  the  States' 
powsr  in  one  and  in  only  one  partictUar: 
the  States  can  no  longer  deny  the  franchise 
for  reasons  of  race,  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Consequently,  the  15th 
amendment  was  never  Intended,  directly,  in- 
directly, or  by  any  reasonable  implication  to 
empower  the  Congrees  to  usurp  the  Statee 
constitutional  power  to  establish  electoral 
qxialiflcatlons. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  inescapable 
conclusion  seems  to  be  Uiat  when  a  State  re- 
quirement is  fair  and  reaaonable  on  its  face, 
Cc»grees  has  no  specific  grant  or  implied 
power  from  any  combination  of  constitu- 
tional clauses  to  replace  a  valid  State  re- 
quirement with  a  substitute  of  its  own 
choosing.  In  other  words,  if  the  present 
States  statutes  and  constitutional  provisions 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  English  as  a  re- 
quirement for  voting  did  not  violate  the 
15th  amendment  or  some  other  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution,  then  any 
attempt  of  Congress  to  substitute  a  different 
qualification  is  unccmstitutional  on  Ite  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  statements 
upon  S.  2750  from  able  attorneys  gen- 
eral and  dlstlnguidied  professors  of  law 
from  all  areas  of  the  United  States. 
They  concur  in  the  opinion  that  S.  2750 
is  unconstitutional. 

X 

Twenty-one  States  have  laws  making 
literacy  a  qualification  for  voting.  The 
charge  that  such  laws  are  complicated 
ftTirf  do  not  create  objective  standards  is 


without  validity.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  simple  in  nature  azKl  furnish  definite, 
objective,  and  practical  standards  for 
determining  the  literacy  ot  applicants 
for  registration.  Moreover,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  such  laws  are  con- 
stitutional and  do  not  violate  any  p]*o- 
vlslon  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

I  shall  now  elaborate  upon  these 
propositions. 

Twenty-one  States  have  constitutional 
said  statutory  proviskms  establishing 
certain  literacy  requirements  as  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  in  both  Federal  and 
State  elections,  and  subjecting  persons 
who  apply  for  registration  to  vote  in 
such  elections  to  appropriate  literacy 
tests  to  determine  whether  they  possess 
such  qualifications.  Ttiese  States  believe 
that  these  requirements  and  tests  are 
reasonably  designed  to  insure  an  inde- 
poident  and  intelligent  exercise  of  the 
light  of  suffrage.  JLastiter  v.  Northamp- 
ton Countw  Election  Board.  360  XJ£.  45, 
3  L.  Ed.  (2d)  1072;  Stone  v.  Smith,  159 
Mass.  413.  34  HJR.  621.) 

In  each  of  these  States,  these  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  intnrisions  are  a 
part  of  the  laws  which  define  "the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  deetors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture" within  the  mwminf  of  aection  2  of 
article  I  of  the  Consfeltutian  and  the  17th 
amendment,  which  say  that  the  same 
persons  shall  vote  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  iEx  parte 
Yarbrough.  110  UJB.  661.  28  L.  Ed.  274: 
United  States  v.  CUusie.  313  U.S.  299,  85 
<L.  Ed.  1368.) 

Only  seven  of  these  StatM — namely, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  T<o<iisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
and  Vh-ginia— are  located  in  the  South. 
The  other  14— Aladoi.  Arizona.  Califor- 
nia. Connecticut.  Etelaware,  Hawaii. 
Maine.  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire. 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming — are  scattered  about 
in  other  areas. 

All  of  the  existing  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  of  the  States  making 
literacy  a  qualification  for  voting  are 
clearly  nondiscriminatory  within  the 
purview  of  the  14th.  15th,  and  19th 
amendmente  because  they  are  applicable 
in  like  manner  to  all  persons  regardless 
(rf  their  race  or  sex.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  expressly  held  that  literacy  require- 
ments of  this  nature  are  constitutional, 
and  do  not  violate  the  14th,  the  15th.  or 
the  19th  amendment,  or  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  ihastiter  v.  Northampton  Coun- 
ty Election  Board.  360  U.S.  45,  3  L.  Ed. 
(2d)  1072;  Guinn  v.  United  States.  238 
US.  347,  59  L.  Ed.  1340;  Williams  v. 
Mississippi.  170  UJB.  226,  42  L.  Ed.  1012.) 

Tliose  who  are  bent  on  barring  or  lim- 
iting the  right  of  the  States  to  make 
literacy  a  qualification  for  voting  charge 
that  State  Uteracy  requiremento  are  com- 
plicated, and  that  State  literacy  tests 
lack  objectivity  and  are  difllcult  to  ad- 
minister. 

I  challenge  the  validity  of  these 
charges.  The  truth  is  ttiat  State  liter- 
acy requiremento  are  simple,  and  that 
State  literacy  tests  furnish  definite,  ob- 
jective, and  practical  standards  by  which 
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the  ability  of  applicants  for  registration 
to  read  and  write  can  be  easily  and  im- 
partially determined.  As  I  have  demon- 
strated on  the  Senate  flocr  and  in  com- 
mittee, the  North  CaroUna  Uteracy  test, 
which  is  fairly  representative  and  which 
requires  that  a  voter  be  able  to  read  and 
write  a  section  of  the  State  constitution 
in  Eaiglish.  can  be  administered  to  an 
applicant  for  registration  by  a  State 
registrar,  or  a  Federal  judge,  or  a  Fed- 
eral voting  referee  in  about  1  minute. 

The  objectivity  and  simplicity  of  State 
literacy  requirements  and  State  literacy 
tests  are  made  manifest  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  of  the  21  States  which  make 
literacy  a  qualification  for  voting. 

Let  us  see  what  each  of  these  States 
requires  of  an  applicant  for  registration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Bir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree. 
If  we  start  with  the  major  assumption 
that  literacy  tests  are  proper,  that  a 
part  of  the  difUculty  which  presents  it- 
self to  us  in  the  issue  before  the  Senate 
today  is  the  allegation — whether  true  or 
false — that  in  the  administration  of  the 
literacy  laws  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  a  discriminatory  policy  is  fol- 
lowed against  the  interests  of  Negroes? 
Does  the  Senator  agree  that  that  is  one 
of  the  aUegations  being  made'' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  an  allegation 
being  made.  However,  there  Is  virtually 
no  allegation  that  any  of  the  existing 
literacy  tests  are  not  fair  so  far  as  their 
phraseology  is  concerned.  For  that  rea- 
son the  proposal  does  not  constitute  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment,  because  it  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute a  Federal  standard  for  the  stand- 
ards of  21  States,  many  of  which  have 
admittedly  not  practiced  any  discrimi- 
nation against  any  persons  on  account 
of  race  or  color. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true^— I  under- 
stand the  Senator  agrees  that  it  is — 
that  one  of  the  allegations  being  made 
in  connection  with  the  whole  question  of 
literacy  test  requirements  is  that  In  some 
Southern  States  discrimination  is  prac- 
ticed against  colored  people,  in  that  it 
is  claimed — I  am  only  stating  the  alle- 
gations— that  questions  are  asked  col- 
ored prospective  voters  which  are  not 
asked  white  prospective  voters,  and  that 
in  some  instances  questions  of  a  very 
complicated  nature  are  asked  colored 
prospective  voters  and  no  questions  are 
asked  white  prospective  voters?  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  tell  me 
what  safeguards  any  of  the  Southern 
States  have  established  which  would  re- 
move any  basis  for  such  charge,  such  as 
a  personnel  procedure  whereby  colored 
people  put  the  questions  or  are  present 
when  the  questions  are  put,  to  guarantee 
a  uniformity  of  practice  in  regard  to 
qualifying  a  voter? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  ma<:t  of  the 
States  have  a  system  comparable  to  that 
of  North  Carolina.  If  a  registrar  does 
what  the  Senator  from  Oreu'on  is  sug- 


gesting—which it  Is  alleged  some  do — 
he  violates  the  State  law  which  he  Is 
administering.  In  North  Carolina  any 
person  who  feels  aggrieved  by  the  action 
of  the  registrar  can  appeal  to  the  county 
board  of  elections,  which  has  full  power 
to  review  the  complaint  and  adjust  it. 
If  the  board  rules  adversely  to  him.  he 
can  appeal  to  the  superior  court.  If  the 
superior  court  of  North  Carolina  rules 
adversely  to  him,  he  can  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  And 
if  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 
rules  adversely  to  him,  he  can  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  knows  my  per- 
sonal fondness  for  him  is  such  that  my 
questions  cannot  be  classified  as  ques- 
tions of  a  heckler  but  are  those  of  one 
who  really  wants  the  Senator's  opinion, 
because  the  Senator  is  a  distinguished 
former  jurist  from  North  Carolina.  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tor's legal  ability.  I  seek  to  discuss  with 
him  momentarily  the  background  of  a 
part  of  this  controversy. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  some  of 
the  investigations  and  studies  it  has 
made  since  it  has  been  appointed  has 
found  that  discriminatory  practices  have 
been  engaged  in,  in  some  of  our  southern 
jurisdictions,  in  regard  to  qualifying  or 
disqualifying  colored  people  as  to  eligi- 
bility to  vote  ' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mis.s:on  has  reported  that  there  has  been 
some  discrimination  My  own  reading 
of  the  Commission  reports  leaves  me 
with  an  abiding  impression  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  alleged  discrimination  has 
been  widely  exaggerated.  I  say  that  for 
the  reason  that  my  reading  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
indicates  to  me  that  many  of  their  so- 
called  findings  are  based  upon  assump- 
tions and  inferences  rather  than  upon 
actual  investigations. 

For  example,  they  resort  to  the  follow- 
ing kind  of  assumption  and  inference. 
They  say  that  in  X  county  in  Y  State 
there  are  so  many  Negroes  of  the  age  of 
21  years  and  over.  We  assume  that  vir- 
tually all  of  them  are  literate  and  quali- 
fied to  vote  under  State  law.  We  find 
that  few  of  them  are  registered  in  X 
county  of  Y  State.  We,  therefore,  infer 
that  they  have  been  wrongfully  denied 
the  right  to  register. 

I  had  a  colloquy  with  Dean  Griswold, 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  on  that 
point.    I  said  to  him  in  substance: 

Dean,  do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  when 
men  undertake  It)  draw  inference  from  sta- 
tistics, sometimes  they  draw  wrong  Infer- 
ences? To  make  my  position  concrete,  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  i960  census  sh<jws  that  somewhat  In 
excess  of  10  percent  of  the  entire  pt)pulatlon 
of  the  United  States  Is  nonwhlte.  I  wish  to 
put  the  following  question  to  you:  What  per- 
centa4?e  of  the  students  enrolled  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  at  this  moment  Is  nonwhlte? 

Dean  Griswold  replied  in  essence: 

I  regret  to  tell  you  not  over  I'j  or  2  per- 
cent 

I  said  in  .substance : 

Dean,  don't  you  and  I  agree  that  It  would 
be  very  unjust  to  Infer  from  the  facts  that 


while  the  percentage  of  nonwhlte  people  In 
the  total  population  of  the  United  Btatea  U 
over  10  {>ercent.  and  that  Harvard  Law  School 
haa  only  1  >^  to  3  percent  of  nonwhlte  persona 
enroUed  In  lU  student  body,  that  those  facta 
Indicate  that  Harvard  Law  School  la  dlacrlml- 
natlng  agalnat  nonwhlte*  on  the  baala  of 
their  race? 

He  replied  In  essence: 

Yes:  I  agree  with  you.  That  would  be  a 
very  unfair  Inference  to  draw  from  those 
facts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  ERVTN.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  assume  a  hjrpo- 
thetical  county  X  in  some  Southern 
State  Let  us  assume  that  In  that 
county  there  are  20,000  colored  people  of 
the  age  of  21  years  or  older.  Let  us  fur- 
ther assume  that  investigation  of  the 
pollbooks  showed  that  no  more  than  10 
or  20  people  out  of  the  20.000  were  regis- 
tered on  the  pollbooks.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor agree  with  me  that  those  facts  would 
at  least  be  a  sufficient  major  premise  on 
which  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  and  And  out  why 
only  10  or  20  people  out  of  20,000  are 
registered  on  the  pollbooks? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  they 
ought  to  take  a  look  but  not  make  a  blind 
assumption  or  inference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  making  any 
assumption 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  should  Investigate 
instead  of  making  an  inference  from  fig- 
ures. What  I  am  about  to  say  Is  not 
personal  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  or  anyone  else,  but  is  to 
illustrate  a  point  I  wish  to  make.  In 
my  county  a  story  is  told  about  an  old 
mountaineer  who  went  down  to  the 
neighborhood  grocery  store  to  pay  his 
grocery  bill.  When  the  storekeeper  told 
him  the  amount  of  the  bill.  It  exceeded 
what  the  old  mountaineer  thought  was 
justly  due.  So  he  complained  loudly  that 
the  amount  of  the  bill  was  more  than  he 
actually  owed. 

The  storekeeper  got  the  ledger  that 
contained  the  account  of  the  old  moun- 
taineer, opened  it  to  his  account,  and 
pointed  out  the  amount  due. 

He  said,  "Here  you  see  the  figures. 
Figures  don't  lie." 

The  old  mountaineer  replied,  "No.  fig- 
ures don't  lie,  but  Uars  sure  do  figure." 

Unfortunately,  honest  men  often  fig- 
ure wrong  when  they  start  drawing  in- 
ferences from  statistics. 

I  am  very  much  intrigued  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  most  recent  presidential  elec- 
tion, in  which  a  native  son  of  Massachu- 
setts was  running  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent on  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
another  native  son  of  Massachusetts  was 
running  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  24  percent  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  of  voting 
age  did  not  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  I 
know  that  they  were  not  deterred  from 
so  doing  by  discriminatory  election  laws 
or  by  sinful  southerners  in  charge  of  the 
election  machinery.  What  Inference 
should  -e  draw  from  that  fact?  I  draw 
the  inference  that  those  people  are  like 
millions  of  people  in  other  areas  of  the 
country.    They  are  apathetic  to  govern- 
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mental  matters  and  do  not  manifest  any 
Interest  in  exercising  their  right  of  frmn- 
chlse. 

Mr.  MORSK  May  I  make  a  comment 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  think  it  might  be  sub- 
ject to  another  Inference,  namely,  that 
the  candidates  were  not  very  inspiring. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  My  good  friend  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KxatikgI. 
who  is  present  in  the  Chamber,  would 
contend  that  the  unsuccessfiil  candidate 
for  President  in  the  last  election  was  a 
very  inspiring  candidate. 

I  note  that  33  percent  of  the  people  of 
voting  age  in  the  State  of  Califomla. 
which  is  the  residence  of  Richard  Li. 
Nixon,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  either  for  or  against 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  What  kind  of  infer- 
ence can  I  draw  from  the  fact  that  33 
percent  of  the  people  of  that  State  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  polls  of  Cali- 
fomla? I  know  there  were  no  sinful 
southern  election  ofBclals  in  charge  of 
the  election  machinery  of  that  State. 

Another  point  intrigues  me.  My  good 
friend  from  New  York  is  always  inter- 
ested In  the  way  the  people  in  the  South- 
em  States  vote  and,  I  would  say,  rightly 
so.  I  do  not  criticize  htm  for  that.  I 
think  he  is  downright  kind  to  be  in- 
terested In  us  in  that  manner.  But  I 
note  that  in  the  general  election  of  1960. 
33  percent  of  the  people  of  voting  age  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  some  reascm 
other  than  being  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  by  sinful  southern  election  of- 
ficials, did  not  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 
So  I  infer  from  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  me.  and  also  from 
the  points  that  I  have  discussed,  that 
many  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
are  apathetic  toward  governmental 
matters  and  are  not  interested  enough 
in  voting  to  go  to  the  polls.  I  think  the 
percentage  of  such  people  are  naturally 
higher  In  one-party  States  or  in  one- 
party  counties  because  no  political  party 
will  spend  money  and  exert  an  effort  to 
get  a  large  number  of  pe<H?le  to  go  out 
and  vote  for  candidates  who  are  not 
opposed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  questicm? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  point  out  that  the 
apathy  of  which  the  Senator  spoke  in 
regard  to  exercising  the  most  precious 
right  every  man  and  woman  in  our  coun- 
try has— the  right  to  vote — is  pretty 
typical  in  a  cross-section  view  of  the 
Uiiited  States.  That  statistic  is  alarming. 

But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cause 
for  speculation  as  to  the  relaUonship  be- 
tween the  meaning  of  that  statistic  and 
the  possible  or  probable  meaning  of  an- 
other statistic,  upon  which  I  sedc  my 
friend's  view.  That  is  the  statistic  foimd 
in  reports  and  discussions  in  regard  to 
the  electoral  lot  Of  the  colored  people  in 
many  of  our  Southern  States.  In  county 
after  coimty,  year  after  year,  but  a  small 
fraction — and.  tn  some  Inrtanfrs.  I  un- 
derstand, one  cannot  be  found — of  the 
colored  people  get  their  names  on  the 
pollbooks.  As  one  who  has  tried  to  find 
out  what  the  facts  are  in  regard  to  the 
southern  situation.  I   ask  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina  if  he  agrees  with 
me  that  if  we  find  that  r^iwtltive  pat- 
tern year  after  year,  we  ought  to  try  to 
have  i>resented  in  dd>ate  the  cause-and- 
effect  explanation  of  that  result? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Instead  of  Senators  giv- 
ing explanations  of  the  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  out  of  what  may  be 
ignorance  of  the  facts.  I  believe  that  the 
Civn  Rights  C<xnmisslon  or  some  other 
authority,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Justice,  should  conduct  some  actual  in- 
vestigations and  ascertain  what  the  facts 
are. 

The  truth  is  that  many  people  do  not 
Judge  the  South  quite  as  fairly  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  What  does 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  report  state 
with  respect  to  South  Carolina?  It 
states,  in  substance,  that  "we  have  re- 
ceived no  voting  complaints  from  South 
Carolina,  and  consequently  we  infer  that 
South  Carolina  has  been  wrongfully  co- 
ercing people  not  to  make  voting  com- 
plaints." I  would  not  like  to  be  hanged 
by  some  of  the  surmises  and  inferences 
that  are  being  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  fmther? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  tram  Oregon. 

Mr.  MCHiSE.  Some  time  ago  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  which  the  weaker 
was  discussing  this  problem  from  the 
standpoint  ot  the  statistical  examples 
to  which  I  have  been  pointing  in  my  col- 
loquy with  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
Una. He  told  a  story  which  I  had  never 
heard,  but  which  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  has  heard,  and 
IMTobably  has  rebutted  many  times.  It  is 
(Mie  of  those  persuasive  stories  that  usu- 
aJly  can  move  an  audience.  He  told  the 
story  of  Sam  Brown,  a  colored  man  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States,  who  tried 
to  qualify  to  vote. 

The  registrar  asked  him,  "Who  is  the 
State  commissioner  of  labor?" 

Sam  Brown  scratched  his  head  and 
said  he  did  not  know. 

Hie  second  qtiestion  was:  "Who  is  the 
State  superintendent  of  Instruction?" 

Sam  rubbed  his  hands  and  said  he  did 
not  know. 

The  registrar  asked,  "What  do  you 
know?" 

The  applicant  said,  "I  know  that  this 
colored  man  Is  not  going  to  be  allowed 
to  vote." 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  say  that 
investigation  showed  that  similar  ques- 
tions were  not  asked  of  white  prospec- 
tive voters;  in  fact,  that  no  questions 
whatever  were  asked  of  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are.  I 
want  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  to 
know  that.  I  certainly  do  not  present 
that  story  as  evidence.  It  is  illustrative, 
at  least,  of  the  allegations  which  are 
being  made. 

I  close  my  inquiry  of  the  Senator  with 
thiif  question:  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  that  there  is  uniform  and  im- 
partial application  of  the  literacy  test 
laws  in  the  South,  irrespective  of  wheth- 
er the  applicant  is  a  white  person  or  a 
colored  person? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  my  honest  Judgment 


Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  want  the 
Saiator  to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  say  that  that  is 
true  in  the  South  generally.  However, 
there  are  probably  some  limited  areas  of 
which  it  is  not  true.  I  also  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  pass  this  bin  to  cure  the  sltvia- 
tion  in  any  of  those  limited  areas,  be- 
cause there  are  already  enough  laws  on 
the  books  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

I  say  this  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, by  way  of  a  story,  since  we  are  now 
telling  stories.  I  have  told  this  story 
many  times,  but  I  believe  it  illustrates 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  It  con- 
cerns John,  who  was  courting  his  sweet- 
heart Mary.  They  were  sitting  on  a 
bench  together  in  the  moonlight,  with 
the  scent  of  fragrant  roses  permeating 
the  atmosphere  in  surroundings  that 
were  calculated  to  arouse  the  Q)lrit  of 
romance  in  anyone's  heart  John  said 
to  Mary,  "If  you  was  not  what  you  is, 
what  would  you  like  to  be?" 

Mary  said.  "If  I  was  not  what  I  is,  I 
would  like  to  be  an  American  Beauty 
rose." 

Then  she  ttimed  the  question  on  John 
and  said.  "John,  if  jrou  was  not  what  you 
is,  what  would  you  like  to  be?" 

John  said,  "If  I  wmant  what  I  is.  I'd 
like  to  be  an  octopus." 

Mary  said,  "What  is  an  octopus?" 

John  said,  "Mary,  an  octopus  is  some 
kind  of  animal  or  fish  or  something  that's 
got  a  thousand  arms." 

Mary  said,  "John,  tf  you  was  an  oc- 
topus and  had  a  thoosand  arms,  what 
woiild  you  do  with  them?" 

John  said,  "Mary,  I  would  put  every 
one  of  them  arms  around  you." 

Mary  said,  "Ctti.  g*wan  away.  Tou 
ain't  usin'  the  two  arms  you  got." 

I  say  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  it  has  plenty  of  arms,  in  the  form 
of  laws,  to  reach  around  all  offending 
election  officials  and  put  an  end  to  all 
alleged  wrongs  in  this  field.  It  already 
has  svifflcient  laws  available  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  I  was  not  going 
to  ask  any  more  questions,  but  the  Sena- 
tor's story  intrigues  me.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  one 
further  observation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  usual  the  Senator  is 
gracious  in  extending  to  me  every 
courtesy  in  this  colloquy.  BCy  question 
is  this.  If  the  decision  is  made  to  use 
this  bill  as  the  arm  of  mforcement  of 
the  constitutional  right  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  voting,  does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  brieve  that  if  it  were 
enacted  it  would  make  possible  the  regis- 
tration of  more  colored  people  in  the 
South,  with  the  resulting  guarantee  to 
vote? 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  do  not  I  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  Impede  it  I  will 
give  the  Senator  my  honest  (V)lnion.  If 
a  refractory  election  official  desires  to 
deny  anyone  the  ri«^t  to  register  this 
bill  would  be  the  perfect  instrument  for 
him  to  use.  I  say  this  because  when  a 
person  applied  tor  registration,  the 
registrar  could  say.  "Under  a  recent  en- 
actment by  Ccxigress.  State  literacy  tests 
have  no  legal  potency  when  they  are 
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applied  to  persons  who  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade  In  any  accredited  school. 
I  do  not  wish  to  do  a  vain  thing.  There- 
fore. I  am  not  going  to  subject  you  to  a 
literacy  test  until  I  can  find  out  whether 
you  have  completed  the  sixth  grade." 

If  the  applicant  should  say  that  he 
had  completed  the  sixth  grade,  the  elec- 
tion official.  If  he  were  a  refractory  per- 
son, could  say.  "You  will  have  to  bring 
me  legal  proof  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
completed  the  sixth  grade  before  I  can 
register  you." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  applicant 
should  say  he  had  not  completed  the 
sixth  grade,  the  refractory  election  of- 
ficial could  still  say.  "You  must  bring  me 
legal  proof  that  you  have  not  completed 
the  sixth  grade  before  I  can  give  you  a 
literacy  test  and  register  you." 

So  I  believe  that  the  bill.  Instead  of 
facilitating  the  registration  of  persons. 
could  be  used  by  a  refractory  registrar 
as  an  instrument  to  prevent  people  from 
registering. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  question.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator's  comments  with  reference 
to  myself.  I  return  the  compliment  to 
him  because  I  consider  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  cme  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional lawyers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Before  this  colloquy  oc- 
curred I  was  undertaking  to  describe  the 
literacy  tests  of  the  various  States. 

In  Alaska,  one  must  be  able  to  read  or 
speak  English.  In  Washington,  he  must 
be  able  to  read  and  speak  English.  In 
New  York  and  Oregon,  he  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write  English.  In  Hawaii,  he 
must  be  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
English  or  Hawaiian.  In  Connecticut 
and  Wyoming,  he  must  be  able  to  read 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution  or 
statutes  in  English.  In  Arizona,  he  must 
be  able  to  read  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  In  English,  and  write  his 
name.  In  California.  Delaware,  Maine. 
and  Massachusetts,  he  must  be  able  to 
read  provisions  of  the  State  constitution 
in  English  and  write  his  name.  In  Ala- 
bama, he  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
an  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
English.  In  Georgia,  he  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  correctly  in  English  a 
paragraph  of  the  State  or  Federal  Con- 
stitution. In  New  Hampshire,  he  must 
be  able  to  read  the  State  constitution  in 
English  and  write.  In  North  Carolina. 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Carolina,  he  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  a  section  of  the 
State  constitution  in  English.  In  Vir- 
ginia, he  must  be  able  to  write  his  voting 
application. 

None  of  the  States,  except  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  require  an  applicant  for 
registration  to  understand  or  interpret 
what  he  speaks  or  reads  or  writes.  In 
Louisiana,  he  must  be  able  to  read  a 
clause  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  English  or  his  mother  tongue,  and 
give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  it; 
and  in  Mississippi,  he  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  a  section  of  the  State 
constitution  in  English,  and  give  a  rea- 


sonable InterpretaUon  of  it.  These  pro- 
visions have  been  upheld  by  the  courts 
(Trudeau  v.  Barnes.  85  F.  (2d)  563). 

None  of  the  States,  except  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  require  a  lit- 
erate applicant  to  have  any  understand- 
ing of  other  subjects.  In  Alabama,  he 
must  "embrsu:e  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship  under  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Constitutions."  In  Louisiana  he 
must  understand  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  under  a  republican 
form  of  government;  and  in  Mississippi, 
he  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  reason- 
able understanding  of  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship  under  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  Whether 
these  particular  requirements  are  com- 
patible with  the  decision  of  the  three- 
judge  district  court  in  Davis  v.  Schnell 
(81  F  Supp  872  >  is  a  question  for  the 
courts  and  not  Congress. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  literacy  and 
understanding  tests  of  Alabama.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mississippi  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  act  of  Congress  pre- 
scribing the  qualifications  which  must  be 
possessed  by  aliens  who  seek  to  become 
naturalized  citizens.  Under  thi.;  act,  no 
alien  can  become  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States  unless  he  can 
•'demonstrate  an  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  English  "  and  has  "a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  principles 
and  form  of  the  Kovcrnment  of  the 
United  States"   (8  U  S  C.   1423  » 

The  test  of  the  literacy  of  an  applicant 
for  registration  Is  simply  the  "ability  to 
read  in  a  reasonably  intelligent  manner 
and  to  write  in  a  fairly  legible  way.  even 
though  each  and  every  word  may  not  be 
accurately  pronounced  or  spelled" — 29 
C.J.S.  "Elections,"  section  26.  Any  elec- 
tion ofHcial  who  imposes  a  more  stringent 
test  upon  any  applicant  for  registration 
violates  the  literacy  laws  under  which  he 
professes  to  act. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  this  test 
is  used  daily  by  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  schools  to  determine  the  liter- 
acy of  multitudes  of  persons  for  multi- 
tudes of  purposes,  it  is  passing  strange 
to  hear  the  advocates  of  S.  2750  charge 
that  the  test  is  complicated  or  lacking 
in  objectivity.  In  so  doing,  they  are  en- 
gaging in  the  act  of  complicating 
simplicity. 

n 

There  is  no  sound  reason  for  Congress 
to  pass  S.  2750.  This  is  true  because 
existing  Federal  laws  are  sufBclent  to 
secure  to  every  qualified  person  of  any 
race  his  right  to  vote  in  any  Federal 
election,  and  to  punish  any  State  election 
official  who  undertakes  to  deprive  him 
of  such  right. 

The  advocates  of  S.  2750  candidly  ad- 
mit that  the  bill  is  aimed  at  some  five 
or  six  Southern  States.  They  frankly 
admit  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  Is 
not  warranted  by  conditions  existing 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  I  note 
with  satisfaction  that  most  of  them  omit 
North  Carolina  from  their  listings  of 
sinning  States. 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  base  their 
demand  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
upon  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  the  effect  that  in  about 
129  counties  in  certain  Southern  States 


election  officials  wrongfully  use  State 
literacy  tests  and  State  understanding 
tests  to  disfranchise  literate  Negroes  who 
possess  all  the  other  qualifications  for 
voting. 

My  study  of  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  leaves  me  with  the 
abiding  Impression  that  Its  conclusions 
on  this  score  might  well  be  taken  with 
a  few  grains  of  salt.  An  analysis  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  Commission 
reaches  its  conclusions  shows  that  most 
of  such  conclusions  are  not  baaed  upon 
actual  Investigations,  but  are  founded 
upon  assumptions  and  Inferences.  I 
alluded  to  this  a  moment  ago  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse  I. 

The  Commission  bases  many  of  Its 
conclusions  upon  assumptlona  and  In- 
ferences of  this  nature: 

There  are  »o  many  Negroes  of  the  a^e  of 
21  yeare  and  upward  in  X  county.  Kew, 
or  none,  of  these  Negroea  are  reglatered  to 
vote  In  X  county.  We  assume  that  virtually 
all  of  them  are  literate  and  posMss  all  the 
other  qua]  locations  for  TOttng.  Conse- 
quently, we  Infer  that  they  are  being  wrong- 
fully denied  the  right  to  TOte  by  State  elec- 
tion sfflclals  through  the  maladministration 
of   literacy   te»u  and   other  evU   practices. 

Another  method  used  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  draw  unfavorable 
Inferences  concerning  voting  practices 
in  some  Southern  States  is  this: 

We  have  received  no  complaints  of  voting 
denials  from  Y  county.  We  Infer  that  this 
U  true  because  members  of  the  Caucasian 
race  In  Y  county  have  Intimidated  the 
Negroes  of  Y  county  and  thus  prevented 
Ihem    fretoi    nuiklng   such   complaints. 

Queer  opinions  are  entertained  by 
some  persons  from  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  about  members  of  the  Caucasian 
race  who  live  in  the  Southern  States.  As 
a  result  of  my  observations  In  the  North. 
East,  and  West,  I  have  reached  the  defi- 
nite conclusion  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  who  reside  In  all 
areas  of  the  country  are  kind  and  gentle. 
I  assert  that  this  Is  true  of  southerners 
as  well  as  of  the  people  of  other  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

I  shall  allude  again  to  something 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  because  I  be- 
lieve it  bears  repetition.  When  I  hear 
men  drawing  inferences  from  statistics. 
I  am  reminded  of  an  old  story  which  is 
told  in  my  county. 

An  old  mountaineer  went  to  the  neigh- 
borhood store  to  pay  his  bill  for  goods 
he  had  bought  on  credit.  When  the 
storekeeper  advised  him  of  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  the  old  mountaineer  com- 
plained very  loudly  that  the  bill  was  far 
more  than  was  justly  due.  The  store- 
keeper then  op)ened  his  ledger  to  the  old 
mountaineer's  account  and  pointed  out 
the  figures  constituting  the  account  and 
said.  "Here  are  the  figures.  You  know 
figures  don't  He."  The  old  mountaineer 
responded:  "I  know  figures  don't  He, 
but  liars  sure  do  figure." 

Unfortunately,  honest  men  sometimes 
figure  when  they  find  it  more  convenient 
to  draw  inferences  than  to  conduct  ac- 
tual investigations  to  sustain  their  posi- 
tions. Such  inferences  are  often  unjus- 
tified. 


This  assertion  finds  support  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dean  Grlawold  while  he 
was  tesUfylng  in  behalf  of  the  Clyll 
Rights  Commission  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights. 

The  nonwhlte  poulaUon  of  the 
United  States  is  somewhat  In  excess  of 
10  percent  of  the  total  poptilation.  Dean 
Griswold  frankly  admitted  that  only  1.5 
percent  or  2  percent  of  the  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  of 
which  he  is  dean,  are  nonwhites.  He  and 
I  agreed  it  would  not  be  fair  to  infer  from 
this  fact  that  Harvard  Law  School  dis- 
criminates agadnst  nonwhites  In  select- 
ing its  student  body.  We  agreed  that 
economic  and  other  factors  constitute 
the  explanation  for  this  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  white  and  nonwhlte  enroll- 
ment at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

The  tragic  truth  Ls  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  of  all  races  in 
all  areas  of  the  country  who  are  apathet- 
ic toward  governmental  matters  and  do 
not  manifest  any  interest  whatever  In 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  percentage 
of  those  of  voting  age  who  do  not  vote 
is  higher  In  one-party  States  or  one- 
party  counties  than  In  other  areas.  No 
political  party  will  exert  efforts  and  spend 
money  to>  persuade  persons  to  go  to  the 
polls  to  vote  for  party  candidates  who 
are  unopposed. 

The  apathy  of  large  segments  of  per- 
sons of  voting  age  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  them 
who  did  not  vote  in  the  closely  contested 
States  of  California.  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, Montana,  New  York,  and  Permsyl- 
vanla  during  the  presidential  election  of 
1960  were  as  follows: 

Percent 

California 88 

Illinois 24 

Massachusetts 34 

Montana ao 

New  York S3 

Pennsylvania 29 

One  of  the  strange  events  which  oc- 
curs in  debates  upon  this  subject  is  that 
those  who  advocate  bills  like  this  always 
infer  that  persons  who  are  of  the  non- 
white  race  in  the  South  and  fail  to  vote, 
fail  to  do  so  because  they  are  discrimi- 
nated against.  But  the  same  inference 
is  not  drawn  from  the  failure  of  other 
persons  to  vote  who  reside  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Actually,  the  num- 
ber of  people  of  voting  age  who  failed  to 
vote  in  the  last  presidential  election  in 
the  States  I  have  named  substantially 
exceeded  all  of  the  people  of  voting  age 
who  failed  to  vote  in  all  the  Southern 
States  having  literacy  tests. 

When  the  Attorney  General  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  he  asserted  that  in  one 
Southern  State  several  college  professors 
of  the  Negro  race  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  grotmd  of  illiteracy  and 
that  this  fact  discloses  the  necessity  of 
enacting  S.  2750  Into  law. 

I  dislike  to  disagree  with  the  Attorney 
General  I  am  compelled  to  say,  how- 
over,  that  this  fact  does  not  show  any 
necessity  for  enacting  S.  2750.  On  the 
contrary,  it  merely  shows,  if  true,  that 
the  Attorney  General  in  office  at  the 
time  the  event  occurred  was  derelict  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  in  that  he 


did  not  prosecute  the  offending  election 
official  or  offlcialB  under  one  of  the  acts 
of  Congress  making  such  conduct  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  both  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

In  fairness.  I  wish  to  add  that  the 
present  Attorney  General  cannot  be 
Justly  charged  with  any  lack  of  diligence 
in  this  area  of  our  national  life. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I 
deplore  the  act  of  any  election  official 
in  any  Southern  State  who  wrongfully 
denies  any  person  of  any  race  his  right 
to  register  and  vote.  I  do  this  for  two 
reasons:  First,  he  does  a  gross  wrong  to 
the  Individual  concerned;  and  second,  he 
adds  immeasurably  to  the  task  of  those 
of  us  who  reverence  the  Constitution  and 
seek  to  preserve  it  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  of  all  generations  and  races. 
I  lay  down  this  second  proposition  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  legislative 
proposals  which  are  given  the  magic 
name  "civil  rights  bUls." 

Virtually  all  of  these  bills  are  incom- 
patible with  the  Constitution.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  most  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly complex  and  can  be  rightly 
interpreted  only  when  they  are  read  in 
the  light  of  constitutional  history  and 
precedents. 

It  Is  perhaps  inevitable  that  this  should 
be  so.  Those  who  draft  them  are  some- 
what impatient  men  who  seek  easy  solu- 
tions to  hard  problems.  In  so  doing, 
they  devise  shortcuts  to  the  ends  they 
desire,  and  are  apparently  contemptuous 
of  the  obstacles  they  encounter,  even 
when  such  obstacles  are  precious  con- 
stitutional and  legal  principles.  Their 
impatient  zeal  seems  to  blind  them  to  a 
truth  taught  by  the  experiences  of  man- 
kind :  Hard  problems  do  not  admit  of  easy 
solutions,  and  shortcuts  are  the  most 
direct  roads  to  disaster. 

Any  election  official  in  any  Southern 
State  who  wrongfully  denies  any  quali- 
fied Negro  the  right  to  vote  ought  to  be 
taken  to  task,  but  he  ought  to  be  taken 
to  task  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

I  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  Senate  bill  2750  is  not 
only  unconstitutional,  but  is  wholly  un- 
necessary. This  is  true  because  existing 
Federal  laws  are  sufficient  to  secxire  to 
every  qualified  voter  of  any  race  any- 
where In  the  United  States  the  right  to 
vote. 

Let  me  enumerate  and  make  a  brief 
aiuilysis  of  these  existing  Federal  laws. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

First.  Under  section  242  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  State  election 
official  commits  a  crime,  pimlshable  by  a 
fine  of  as  much  as  $1,000  and  imprison- 
ment for  as  much  as  1  year,  if  he  will- 
fully deprives  any  qualified  person  of  his 
right  to  vote  in  an  election  for  Senators 
or  Representatives  in  Congress  for  any 
reason  whatever,  or  if  he  willfully  de- 
prives any  qualified  person  of  his  right  to 
vote  in  a  State  election  on  account  of  his 
race  or  color — United  States  v.  Classic 
(313  U.S.  299,  85  L.  Ed.  1368) ;  Guinn  v. 
United  States  (238  UJS.  347.  59  L.  Ed. 
1340). 

Second.  Under  section  241  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  State  elec- 
tion officials  commit  a  crime,  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  as  much  as  $5,000  and 


by  Imprisonment  t<x  as  much  as  10 
years,  if  they  conspire  to  deprive  any 
qualified  person  of  his  right  to  vote  in 
an  election  for  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, or  if  they  conspire  to  deprive  any 
qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to  vote  in 
a  State  election  on  account  of  his  race 
or  color — United  States  v.  Classic  (313 
UJS.  299.  85  L.  Ed.  1388) ;  United  States  v. 
Mosely  (238  UJS.  383,  50  L.  Ed.  1355); 
Quinn  v.  United  States  (238  U.S.  347,  59 
L.  Ed.  1340) . 

Third.  Under  section  1983  of  title  42 
of  the  United  States  Code,  any  qualified 
person  may  maintain  a  civil  action  for 
damages  against  any  State  election  of- 
ficial who  deprives  him  of  his  right  to 
vote  in  an  election  for  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  for  any  reason 
whatever,  or  who  deprives  him  of  his 
right  to  vote  in  a  State  election  on  ac- 
count of  his  race  or  color — Lane  v.  Wil- 
son (307  U.S.  268,  83  L.  Ed.  1281); 
Nixon  V.  Hemdon  (273  UJS.  576,  71  L. 
Ed.  759) ;  Mvers  v.  Anderson  (238  U.S. 
368,  59  L.Ed.  1349). 

Fourth.  Under  section  1983  of  title  42 
of  the  United  States  Code,  any  qualified 
person  may  maintain  a  suit  in  equity  to 
obtain  preventive  relief  by  injimction 
against  any  State  election  official  who 
threatens  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  to 
vote  in  an  election  for  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  for  any  reason 
whatever,  or  who  threatens  to  deprive 
him  of  his  right  to  vote  in  a  State  elec- 
tion on  account  of  his  race  or  color — 
Baskin  v.  Brown  (174  F.  (2d)   391). 

Fifth.  Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957,  the  Attorney  General  may  main- 
tain a  civil  action  of  an  equitable  nature, 
at  public  expense,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  against  any  State  elec- 
tion official,  to  obtain  preventive  relief 
by  injunction  or  other  order,  in  behalf 
of  any  qualified  person.  If  the  election 
official  is  about  to  deprive  such  person 
of  his  right  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election 
for  any  reason  whatever,  or  If  the  elec- 
tion official  is  about  to  deprive  such 
person  of  his  right  to  vote  in  a  State 
election  on  account  of  his  race  or  color — 
42  XJB.C.  1971;  Public  Law  85-315; 
United  States  v.  Raines  (382  Uj8.  17.  4 
L.Ed.  (2d)  524). 

Sixth.  Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960.  in  case  the  cotu-t  finds  in  a  civil 
action  of  an  equitable  nature,  brought 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  that 
any  qualified  person  has  been  deprived  of 
his  right  to  register  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion, on  account  of  his  race  or  color,  and 
that  such  deprivation  was  pursuant  to  a 
pattern  or  practice,  the  cotut  must  re- 
ceive applications  from  any  other  persons 
of  the  same  race  or  color  within  the  af- 
fected area  whcxn  State  election  officials 
have  refused  to  register,  and  order  such 
election  officials  to  register  them  to  vote 
in  both  Federal  and  State  elections,  if  it 
appears  to  the  court,  from  testimony 
taken  by  the  coiuts  or  voting  referees 
appointed  by  the  court,  that  they  have 
the  qualifications  for  voting  established 
by  State  law.  The  court  may  appoint 
an  unlimited  mmiber  of  voting  referees, 
who  are  empowered  to  take  the  testi- 
mony of  applicants  In  ex  parte  proceed- 
ings from  which  the  State  election  effi- 
cials  concerned  are  barred,  and  report 
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such  evidence,  together  with  their  find- 
ings thereon,  to  the  court.  Under  the 
act.  the  court  accepts  the  testimony  given 
by  the  applicants  before  the  voting  ref- 
erees as  to  their  ages,  residences,  and 
prior  efforts  to  register  or  otherwise 
qualify  to  vote  as  prima  facie  evidence, 
considers  no  testimony  whatever  as  to 
the  literacy  and  understanding  of  other 
subjects  by  the  applicants,  save  that  of- 
fered by  them  before  the  voting  referees, 
an<l  automatically  orders  the  registration 
of  all  applicants  found  qualified  by  the 
voting  referees,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  State  election  officials  file  veri- 
fied public  records  or  affidavits  of  wit- 
nesses having  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Indicating  that  the  findings  of  the 
voting  referees  are  not  true — 42  U.S.C. 
1971:  Public  Law  86-449. 

In  the  light  of  these  six  Federal  stat- 
utes, it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  any  addi- 
tional law  is  necessary  to  secure  to  any 
qualified  citizen  his  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Sermtor  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that  the 
distinguished  Attorney  General  knew 
about  these  laws.  I  also  presume  that 
they  were  brought  to  his  attention  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  were.  I  inquired 
of  him  about  them. 

Mr.  Eli£NDER.  What  excuse,  if  any, 
did  he  give  for  not  utilizing  the  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books,  to  see  to  it 
that  qualified  voters  be  permitted  to 
vote? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  excuse  he  gave 
was  not  very  convincing  to  those  of  us 
who  have  sp>ent  more  of  our  lives  in  the 
courthouses  than  in  legislative  bodies. 
He  said  the  trial  of  these  cases  was  too 
cumbersome,  k>ecause  in  one  case  they 
had  180  witnesses.  But,  as  the  Sen- 
tor  knows,  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960.  if  a  trial  is  held  and  in  that 
trial  it  appears  that  some  person  has 
been  denied  his  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  his  race  or  color,  and  that  the  denial 
was  pursuant  to  a  practice  or  pattern, 
no  other  case  of  that  nature  has  to  be 
tried  in  that  area,  because  the  judge. 
acting  either  in  person  or  throusrh  vot- 
ing referees  appointed  by  him.  can  re- 
ceive applications  from  members  of  the 
same  race  residing  in  the  same  area  and 
proceed  to  determine  their  qualiflcations 
if  they  have  been  denied  registration  by 
State  officials:  and.  if  they  are  found 
qualified,  he  can  order  them  registered. 
In  other  words,  after  the  court  had  found 
that  there  was  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  acount  of  race  or  color,  and 
that  such  act  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
pattern  or  practice,  the  judge  could, 
either  by  himself  or  through  voting  re- 
ferees, determine  the  qualifications  of 
voters  of  the  same  race  and  order  them 
registered. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Then,  according  to 
the  Attorney  General,  it  is  too  difficult 
to  do  that:  it  takes  too  much  time  In 
other  words,  he  would  rather  do  vio- 
lence to  the  Constitution  by  the  enact- 


ment of  such  a  bill  as  Is  now  pending 
than  utilize  existing  legislation.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  was  the  position 
he  took.  He  said  there  were  129  coun- 
ties in  which  bad  conditions  existed 
Under  the  act  of  1960,  If  what  has  been 
alleged  in  this  effort  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  violate  the  Constitution  can  be 
proved.  1.000  voting  referees  could  be 
£M?Polnted  by  Federal  courts  for  each  of 
the  129  counties,  and  the  Federal  courts 
could  order  the  registration  of  all  per- 
sons found  to  be  qualified  and  thus  take 
the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
States  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses. It  is  nonsense  to  say  there  is 
any  necessity  for  enacting  this  bill  or 
any  other  law,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready on  the  statute  books,  to  secure 
to  any  qualified  citizen  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  was  my  conten- 
tion, not  only  when  other  so-called  civil 
rights  bills  were  passed  during  recent 
years,  but  when  the  matter  first  came 
before  the  Senate,  that  sufficient  laws 
were  on  tlie  statute  books  Uien  to  pro- 
tect voting  ns?hts  if  only  they  were  used. 

Mr  ERVIN  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct  in  that  position 

Mr.  ELLENDfcR.  lliat  L»  why  I  say 
this  bill  IS  simply  a  political  move  by 
.some  of  these  "do  gooders" — and  they 
are  also  in  the  Senate — to  make  a  show- 
ing so  that  they  may  get  a  few  more  votes 
back  home. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  This  bill  is  completely 
political. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlicre  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  a  pohtical  bill, 
saturated  with  politics,  and  patently  un- 
constitutional. There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  whatever  for  tlie  enactment  of  the 
bill.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  this  is  the  truth  of  the  matter:  I 
claim  for  myself  a  very  sweet  disposi- 
tion  

Mr  ELLENDER.  And  the  Senator  has 
one. 

Mr  ERVTN  But  on  occasions  I  have 
almost  lost  it.  This  is  true  because  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  this  body  has  spent  more  time 
di.scu"=sing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills  than  it  has  dis- 
cussing problems  incident  to  the  survival 
of  theNaUon. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  any 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  due  re.spect  to  all 
concerned,  the  reason  these  matters 
come  up  is  that  various  people  in  various 
organizations,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  found  it  profitable,  politically  or 
financially  or  emotionally,  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
Nation  in  agitating  racial  matters. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Many  of  the  organ- 
izations that  are  agitating  for  this  meas- 
ure do  not  really  want  this  bill  to  pass. 
That  would  deprive  them  of  an  op- 
portunity to  collect  more  money  to  keep 
themselves  in  business.  I  have  often 
remarked  that  whenever  problems  of  this 
kind  get  into  politics,  the  people  dealing 
with  them  seem  to  lose  their  sense  of 
reason.  This  is  a  good  example  of  that 
statement,  in  my  humble  judgment. 


Mr  ERVLN.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue with  my  statement,  criminal 
prosecutions  under  sections  241  and  242 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
civil  actions  for  damages  under  section 
1983  of  title  42  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
are  triable  in  Federal  district  courts  be- 
fore Federal  district  judges  and  juries. 
The  Federal  district  judges  hold  lifetime 
appointments  and  are  completely  de- 
voted to  the  legal  concept  that  all  men 
are  entitled  to  stand  equal  before  the 
law.  The  juries  are  drawn  from  jury 
tx>xes  prepared  by  Federal  oflkclals.  The 
trials  are  usually  held  in  places  com- 
(wratively  remote  from  the  area  in  which 
the  wrongs  allegedly  occur.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  district  judges  are  em- 
lK>wered  by  law  to  express  to  trial  jurors 
thoir  opinions  on  the /acts.  Anyone  who 
has  practiced  in  the  Federal  courts 
knows  from  personal  experience  that 
trial  jurors  usually  return  verdicts  con- 
forming to  any  opinion  on  the  facts  ex- 
pressed to  them  by  the  trial  judges. 

Suits  in  equity  under  section  1983  of 
title  42  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  and 
civil  actions  of  an  equitable  nature  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960. 
are  triable  in  Federal  district  courts  by 
Federal  district  judges,  who  sit  without 
juries  and  find  the  facts  as  well  as  de- 
clare the  law. 

If  the  Ftderal  district  judge  trying  a 
civil  action  of  an  equitable  nature  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960, 
finds  that  any  p>erson  has  been  denied  his 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  his  race  or 
color  pursuant  to  a  practice  or  pattern, 
such  Federal  district  judge,  acting  either 
in  person  or  through  voting  referees  un- 
limited in  number,  can  take  actual 
charge,  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses, of  passing  upon  the  qualifications 
for  voting  and  registering  for  all  elec- 
tions. Federal  and  State,  of  all  other  per- 
sons of  the  same  race  residing  within  the 
affected  area  not  previously  registered 
by  State  election  officials.  As  I  have 
demonstrated  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in 
committee,  such  judge  or  a  voting 
referee  appointed  by  him  can  determine 
an  applicant's  ability  to  read  in  less  than 
a  minute,  and  can  determine  the  ability 
of  hundreds  of  applicants  to  read  within 
Just  a  few  minutes  by  writing  a  short 
constitutional  provision  upon  a  black- 
board and  directing  such  applicants  to 
copy  the  same 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  Just  said, 
there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  any  as- 
sertion— I  do  not  care  from  what  source 
it  comes — that  it  is  necessary  to  enact 
S  2750  or  any  law  In  addition  to  those 
already  upon  the  statute  books, 
m 

Section  2  of  S.  2750  is  the  only  opera- 
tive part  of  the  bill.  This  is  true  for 
one  or  the  other  of  two  alternative  rea- 
sons. The  most  reasonable  construction 
of  section  1  Is  that  its  recitations  are 
merely  designed  to  induce  its  advocates 
to  believe  that  they  eu-e  justified  In  doing 
the  constitutional  evil  section  2  envisions 
because  they  can  ho[>e  that  some  good 
will  come  from  such  evil.  But  If  section 
1  Is  designed  to  have  any  lefal  effect 
w  hatsoever,  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional 
1  his  is  true  for  two  reasons.    Li  the  first 


place.  Congress  cannot  increase  Its  own 
constitutional  power  to  legislate  or  de- 
crease the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
States  to  do  so  by  making  factual  as- 
sertions and  legal  conclusions,  regu^ess 
of  whether  such  factual  assertions  or 
legal  conclusions  are  true  or  false.  In 
the  second  place.  Congress  cannot  legis- 
late the  truth  of  facts  upon  which  rights 
depend.  This  power  belongs  to  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government.  If  the 
purpose  of  section  1  is  to  prevent  the 
courts  from  determining  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  its  factual  recitals  in  particular 
cases  or  litigants  frcxn  disproving  them 
in  particular  cases,  then  it  violates  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  article  m,  which  vests 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  guarantees  due  proc- 
ess of  law  to  litigants. 

Let  me  elaborate  upon  these  pn^xisi- 
tions. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  only  op- 
erative part  of  S.  2750  is  section  2.  This 
is  true  either  because  the  drafters  of  the 
bill  did  not  intend  section  1  to  have  any 
legal  effect  or  because  section  1  is  un- 
constitutional. 

Section  1  recites,  in  essence,  that  State 
election  officials  frequently  pervert  State 
literacy  and  understandmg  tests  to  rob 
lite-atc  Negroes,  possessing  all  other 
legal  qualifications  for  voting,  of  their 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  solely 
upon  racial  grounds:  that  persons  who 
have  completed  six  primary  grades  in  a 
public  school  or  accredited  private 
school  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  be- 
cause of  illiteracy:  that  lack  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  English  language  does  not 
provide  any  reasonable  basis  for  exclud- 
ing Spanish -speaking  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica from  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections:  that  existing  statutes  are  in- 
adequate to  assure  that  all  qualified 
persons  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections;  and  that  Congress  has 
the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  en- 
act section  2  of  the  bill. 

The  recitation  that  lack  of  proficiency 
in  the  English  language  does  not  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  basis  for  excluding 
Spanish  speaking  citizens  of  America  of 
the  right  to  vote  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  adjudging  valid  State  laws  re- 
stricting literacy  tests  to  proficiency 
in  the  English  language — Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  County  Elections  Board 
1 360  U.S.  45:  3  L.  Ed.  (2d)    1072). 

For  the  reasons  already  given,  the  re- 
cited conclusion  that  existing  statutes 
are  Inadequate  to  assiu-e  that  all  quali- 
fied persons  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections  is  without  founda- 
tion. I  shall  not  comment  for  the  time 
being  upon  the  recited  conclusion  that 
Congress  has  the  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  enact  section  2.  Suffice  It  to 
say  at  this  point  that  such  recital  is  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  itself. 

When  one  attributes  to  the  words  of 
section  1  their  obvious  meaning,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  framers  of 
the  bill  did  not  Intend  them  to  have 
any  legal  effect  whatsoever,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  designed  them  to  op- 
erate as  the  covmterpart  of  the  first  six 


verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis. 
By  this  I  mean  that  they  intended  the 
recitals  of  section  1  to  encourage  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill  to  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls  that  they  are  Jus- 
tified in  doing  the  constitutional  evil  the 
bill  envisions  because  they  hope  that 
some  good  will  result  from  such  evil. 

I  certainly  am  reluctant  to  suggest 
that  the  framers  of  S.  2750  inserted  the 
factual  assertions  and  the  legal  conclu- 
sions in  it  because  they  believed  that 
Congress  could  increase  its  constitu- 
tional power  to  legislate  and  decrease 
that  of  the  States  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  making  factual  assertions  and 
legal  conclusions  in  a  preamble  to  a  bill. 
If  this  were  possible.  Congress  could  ar- 
rogate to  itself  complete  legislative  power 
over  all  things  under  the  sun  simply  by 
uttering  a  legislative  lie.  The  limitations 
which  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  in  re- 
spect to  the  franchise  are  not  so  puny 
as  this. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
framers  of  S.  2750  intended  section  1  to 
have  any  legal  effect  whatsoever.  I  base 
this  observation  upon  the  self-evident 
truth  that  whether  or  not  a  particular 
Negro,  possessing  all  other  qualifications 
for  voting,  has  been  wrongfully  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  by 
a  State  election  official  through  the  mal- 
administration of  a  State  literacy  test,  or 
whether  or  not  a  particular  applicant  for 
registration  for  Federal  elections  who  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade  is  actually  lit- 
erate or  illiterate,  presents  an  issue  of 
fact  and  not  a  question  of  law.  Section  I 
could  not  possibly  have  been  designed  to 
effect  any  legal  purpose  other  than  that 
of  foreclosing  one  or  the  other  of  these 
issues  in  particular  cases. 

If  this  is  its  purpose,  then  section  1 
would  be  clearly  unconstitutional.  This 
is  so  because  Congress  is  without  power 
to  legislate  the  truth  of  facts  upon  which 
rights  depend.  The  power  to  determine 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  facts  belongs 
to  the  Judicial  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  its  factual  recitals  are  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  bar 
Inquiry  by  the  courts  into  their  truth  or 
falsity  or  to  deny  litigsuits  an  opportu- 
nity to  disprove  them,  section  1  of  S.  2750 
violates  sections  1  and  2  of  article  m  of 
the  Constitution,  which  vests  the  Judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, which  guarantees  to  litigants  due 
process  of  law — "Wlgmore  on  Evidence," 
third  edition,  section  1353;  Bailey  v.  Ala- 
bama (219  TJJS.  219  55L.  ed.  191) . 

Congress  cannot  evade  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  deny  it  the  power 
to  prescribe  qualifications  for  voting  by 
section  1  regardless  of  whether  such  sec- 
tion is  construed  as  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  conclusive  presumption  or  as  an 
attempt  to  create  a  rule  of  substantive 
law. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  declared  in 
Hefner  v.  Donnan  (285  UJS.  312,  76  L,  ed. 
772) : 

Tbla  Court  has  held  more  than  once  that 
a  statute  creating  a  presumption  which  op- 
erates  to  deny  a  fair  opportunity  to  rebut  It 
Tlolates  the  due  procesa  clause  of  the  14tb 


amendment.  "It  Is  apparent."  this  Coiul  said 
in  the  Bailey  case  (p.  aS9)  "that  a  constitu- 
tional prohibition  cannot  be  transgressed  in- 
directly by  the  creation  of  a  statutory  pre- 
sumption any  more  than  it  can  be  Tlolated 
by  direct  enactment.  The  power  to  create 
presumptions  is  not  a  means  of  escape  from 
constitutional  reetrtcttona." 

If  a  leglslaUve  body  is  without  power  to 
enact  as  a  rule  ot  evidence  a  statute  deny- 
ing a  litigant  the  right  to  prove  the  facts 
of  his  case,  certainly  the  power  cannot  be 
made  to  emerge  by  putting  the  enactment 
in  the  guise  of  a  rule  of  substantive  law. 

In  passing  from  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  wish  to  note  that  informed  per- 
sons in  the  field  of  education  agree  that 
the  alleged  completion  of  a  sixth  primary 
grade  does  not  iivsure  a  person's  literacy. 
This  is  true  because  laws  which  compel 
compulsory  school  attendance  have  pro- 
duced what  are  known  as  social  promo- 
tions— promotions  made  regardless  of  the 
acquisition  of  iuiowledge  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  psychological  disaster  inherent 
in  keeping  physically  large  children  of 
small  mental  strength  in  classes  designed 
for  small  beglrmers. 
rv 

S.  2750  is  not  designed  to  prevent  State 
election  officials  from  unlawfully  using 
State  literacy  tests  to  disfranchise  in 
Federal  elections  literate  persons  pos- 
sessing all  other  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  it  is  designed  to 
compel  the  States  to  permit  illiterate 
persons  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  if 
such  Illiterate  persons  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade.  Instead  of  facilitating 
the  registration  of  qualified  persons,  S. 
2750  would  establish  a  new  Federal  qual- 
ification which  refractory  election  offi- 
cials may  employ  to  delay  or  frustrate 
the  registration  of  any  or  all  persons 
seeking  registration  for  Federal  elections. 

Let  me  elaborate  upon  these  proposi- 
tions. 

The  manifest  purpose  of  the  advocates 
of  S.  2750  is  to  abolish  State  Uteracy 
requirements  for  Federal  elections  as  to 
persons  who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade,  and  enable  such  persons  to  vote  in 
such  elections  regardless  of  whether  they 
can  read  and  write. 

Iliey  know,  however,  that  they  cannot 
do  this  in  a  direct  and  forthright  way 
because  under  the  Constitution  the  power 
to  prescribe  qualiflcations  for  voting  in 
both  Federal  and  State  elections  belongs 
to  the  States  and  not  to  the  Congress. 
So  they  undertake  to  beat  what  they 
conceive  to  be  a  legal  devil  around  the 
stump.  As  a  consequence,  S.  2750  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way  its  wonders  to  per- 
form. Let  us  read  and  analyze  section 
2,  which  is  the  only  operative  part  of  the 
bill. 

Section  2  provides  In  express  words 
that  no  State  election  official  can  deny 
to  any  person  otherwise  qualified  by  law 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  Federal  election 
"on  account  of  his  performance  in  any 
examination,  whether  for  literacy  or 
otherwise,  if  such  person  has  not  been 
adjudged  incompetent  and  has  completed 
the  sixth  primary  grade  in  any  public 
school  or  accredited  private  school  in  any 
State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico." 
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When  this  tecal  Jargon  is  put  in  plain 
Ui^ttase.  It  eames  to  this:  Although  the 
comttttotlanal  and  statutory  law  of  a 
State  may  make  literacy  a  quallflcation 
for  TotIng  In  all  electlona.  and  although 
a  particular  applicant  for  registration 
may  reveal  his  illiteracy  by  his  perform- 
ance in  an  examination  or  test  for  lit- 
eracy conducted  by  an  election  official 
of  the  State  in  compliance  with  such 
law.  the  State  election  ofDcial  cannot 
deny  the  illiterate  applicant  the  right 
to  vote  in  any  ^deral  election  on  ac- 
count of  his  illiteracy  if  such  illiterate 
applicant  "has  completed  the  sixth  pri- 
mary grade  in  any  public  school  or  ac- 
credited private  school  in  any  SUte  or 
territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 

This  being  so,  8.  2750  is  not  even  de- 
signed to  prevent  State  election  officials 
from  unlawfully  using  State  literacy  tests 
to  disfranchise  in  Federal  elections  lit- 
erate persons  possessing  all  of  the  other 
qualifications  for  voting.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  undertakes  to  compel  the  States 
to  permit  illiterate  persons  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  if  such  Illiterate  persons 
have  completed  the  sixth  primary  grade 
in  any  of  the  designated  schools. 

Since  it  is  to  take  effect  upon  its  en- 
actment. S.  2750.  if  constitutional,  would 
do  these  things  forthwith  in  case  it  be- 
comes law : 

First.  It  would  nullify  the  laws  of  the 
21  States  which  make  actual  literacy  a 
qualification  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions as  to  all  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted the  sixth  primary  grade  in  any 
designated  school. 

Second.  It  would  rob  the  other  29 
States  of  their  present  power  to  make 
actual  literacy  a  qualification  for  voting 
In  Federal  elections  as  to  all  persons  who 
have  completed  the  sixth  primary  grade 
in  any  designated  school. 

Third.  It  would  rob  all  of  the  50  States 
of  their  present  power  to  make  actual 
literacy  in  the  English  language  a  quali- 
fication for  voting  in  Federal  elections 
as  to  Spanish-speaking  persons  who  have 
completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  in  any 
designated  school  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Fourth.  It  would  substitute  for  the 
simple  literacy  tests  prescribed  by  State 
laws  a  new  Federal  qualification  for  vot- 
ing in  Federal  elections,  which  could  be 
used  by  refractory  State  election  officials 
to  delay  or  frustrate  the  registration  of 
any  or  all  persons  seeking  registration 
for  Federal  elections. 

This  fourth  observation  merits  com- 
ment. If  S.  2750  should  be  enacted,  a 
State  election  official  could  say  to  any 
person  applying  for  registration  for  a 
Federal  election:  "Under  a  recent  act  of 
Congress.  State  literacy  laws  no  longer 
have  any  legal  potency  as  to  persons  who 
have  completed  the  sixth  grade.  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  a  vain  thing.  Conse- 
quently, I  will  not  undertake  to  test  your 
literacy  under  the  law  of  the  State  if 
you  have  completed  the  sixth  grade." 

If  the  applicant  asserts  that  he  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade,  the  election 
(MCBcial  can  say:  "You  must  furnish  me 
legal  vroot  of  that  fact  before  I  will  reg- 
ister you.  ■ 

If  the  applicant  states  that  he  has  not 
completed  the  sixth  grade,  the  election 


official  can  say:  "You  must  furnish  me 
legal  proof  of  thai  fact  before  I  can  sub- 
ject you  to  a  literacy  test  and  register 
you." 

U  the  objective  of  8.  2750  is  to  make 
whipping  boys  out  of  some  Southern 
States  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
find  it  profitable  in  one  way  or  another 
to  agitate  racial  matters,  these  com- 
ments are  without  significance.  But  if 
the  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate 
the  registration  of  literate  persons  pos- 
sessing the  other  qualificatioxvs  for  vot- 
ing, they  ought  to  give  Congress  pause. 

V 

S.  2750  constitutes  an  attempt  to  have 
Congress  prescribe  a  Federal  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  in  elections  to  fill  Federal 
offices.  Consequently,  it  is  wholly  in- 
compatible with  section  2  of  article  I, 
clause  2  of  section  1  of  article  11.  and 
the  17th  amendment,  which  vest  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
voters  in  .such  elections  in  the  States.  S. 
2750  cannot  be  sustamed  as  valid  under 
the  14th  or  15th  amendments  because  it 
is  not  confined  in  its  operation  to  the 
prohibitions  of  such  amendments  on 
State  action.  In  the  first  place.  S  2750 
applies  to  each  State  Immediately  upon 
its  enactment  regardless  of  whether  it 
has  violated  any  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  amendments.  In  the  second  place, 
S  2750  undertakes  to  supersede  the  State 
legislatures  and  to  legLslate  affirmatively 
with  respect  to  qualifications  for  voting, 
which  is  a  subject  lying  .''olely  within  the 
domain  of  State  legislation.  S.  2750  does 
not  constitute  appropriate  lepi.slation  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  because  it 
does  not  deal  with  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing on  account  of  race  or  color  On  the 
contrary,  it  deals  entirely  with  matters 
falhng  within  the  domain  of  State  legis- 
lation, that  is  to  say.  literacy  and  under- 
standing tests. 

I  should  like  to  elaborate.  Let  me  deal 
at  the  outset  with  the  contention  of  some 
of  its  advocates  that  S  2750  does  not 
undertake  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voting;  but.  on  the  contrary',  attempts 
to  set  up  a  Federal  standard  by  which 
the  reasonableness  of  the  State  literacy 
tests  can  be  measured.  ENen  such  astute 
la\*Ters  as  T\needledum  and  Tweedledee 
never  attempted  to  split  legal  hairs  so 
finely. 

Congress  has  no  legislative  powers  save 
those  given  it  by  the  Constitution.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  so  clearly  held  in 
Pope  v.  Williams  (193  U.S.  621.  48  L.  Ed. 
817) ,  Congress  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
standards  to  determine  the  reasonable- 
ness of  legislation  which  the  States  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  enact.  The 
question  whether  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  might  be  regarded 
by  others  as  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
is  not  a  Federal  one.  Moreover,  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
any  authority  to  supervise  In  any  way 
nondiscriminatory  State  literacy  tests — 
Guinn  v.  United  States  t238  U.S.  347.  L. 
Ed.  1340 > .  When  aJl  is  said,  S.  2750  cer- 
tainly attempts  to  prescribe  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  in  Federal  elections.  As 
has  been  pointed  out.  it  undertakes  to 
say  that  State  election  officials  must  per- 
mit any  illiterate  person  to  vote  in  a 


Federal  election  if  such  person  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  enact  8.  2750 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  deprives  the  Oongress  of 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
for  voting  for  presidential  and  vice  pres- 
idential electors  and  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

Clause  2  of  section  1  of  article  n  ex- 
pressly prescribes  that  each  State  shall 
appoint  its  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  in  such  manner  as  its 
legislature  may  direct — McPherson  v. 
Blacker  (146  VS..  36  L.  Ed.  860).  Sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment expressly  provide  that  the  only 
persons  eligible  to  vote  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  Congress  In  any 
State  are  those  who  "have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  Uie  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature." 

As  an  Inevitable  consequence  of  these 
constitutional  provisions,  a  State  defines 
who  may  vote  for  the  popular  branch  of 
its  own  legislature  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says  that  the 
same  persons  shall  vote  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  in  that 
State — Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  US. 
651,28L.Ed.  274). 

For  these  reasons,  the  courts  declare, 
in  substance,  that  the  constitutional 
power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voting  both  in  Federal  and  State  elec- 
tions belongs  to  the  States  aiul  not  to 
the  Conpress — United  State*  v.  Classic 
<313  U.S.  299,  85  L.  Ed.  1368)  ;  Breedlooe 
v.  Suttles  (302  VS.  277.  82  L.  Ed.  252) ; 
Swafford  v.  Templeton  (18S  VS.  482, 
46  L.  Ed  1005)  ;  WUey  v.  Sinkler  (179 
VS.  58.  45  L.  Ed.  84);  Ex  parte  Yar- 
brough (110  VS.  651.  28  L.  Ed.  274); 
Pirtle  v.  Brown  (118  F.  (2d)  218); 
Camacho  v.  Rogers  (199  F.  Supp.  155). 

The  power  of  the  State  to  establish 
the  qualifications  for  voting  in  both 
Federal  and  State  elections  includes  the 
power  to  prescribe  nondiscriminatory 
literacy  tests  as  prerequisites  to  the  right 
to  register  and  vote — Lassiter  v.  North- 
ampton County  Board  of  Elections  (360 
UJS.  45.  3  L.  Ed.  (2d)  1072);  Guinn  v. 
United  States  (238  U.S.  347.  59  L.  Ed. 
1340);  WtlUams  v.  Mississippi  (170  VS. 
225.  42  L.  7d.  1012) ;  Trudeau  v.  Barnes 
(6b  F.  (2d>  583).  Such  tests  may  re- 
strict the  required  Uteracy  to  proficiency 
in  the  English  language  and  exclude 
hteracy  in  any  other  language,  such  as 
Spanish — Camacho  v.  Rogers  (199  F. 
Supp.  155). 

Section  1  of  S.  2750  asserts  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  enact  a  bill  under 
section  4  of  article  I  and  under  some  in- 
definite and  undefined  power  it  possesses 
over  elecuons  to  fill  Federal  offices. 
These  assertions  are  totally  without 
foundation.  Section  4  of  article  I  pro- 
vides, as  following: 

Tti»  times.  plAce*.  and  mannar  ai  holding 
elections  (or  Senston  and  Beprsasntattvea. 
sb&U    be   prescribed    In   each    8tat«   by   the 

legislature  thereof,  but  the  CoDgrcas  may  at 
any  time  by  law  noake  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  at  choosing 
Senators. 

Tlie  meaning  of  section  4  otf  article  I 
is  obvious.    The  power  vested  In  Oon- 
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gress  is  to  alter  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 
or  to  make  new  ones,  as  to  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  the  elec- 
tions. Those  which  relate  to  the  times 
and  places  will  seldom  reqtiire  any  af- 
firmative action  beyond  their  designa- 
tion. And  regulations  as  to  the  manner 
of  holding  them  cannot  extend  beyond 
the  designation  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  will  of  the  voters  shall  be  expressed 
and  ascertained.  The  power  does  not 
authorise  Congress  to  determine  who 
shall  participate  in  the  election,  or  what 
shall  be  the  quallflcation  of  voters. 
These  are  matters  not  pertaining  to  or 
involved  in  the  manner  of  holding  the 
election,  and  their  regiilation  rests  ex- 
clusively with  the  States — Ex  parte 
Clarke  (100  U.S.  339.  25  L.  Ed.  715) ;  Ex 
parte  Siebold  (100  U.S.  371.  25  Ll  Ed. 
717) ;  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  U.S.  651. 
28  L.  Ed  274) :  State  V.  Adams  (22  Stew. 
(Ala.)  231);  People  v.  English  (139  111. 
622.  29  N.E.  678.  15  LRA  131);  Taft  v. 
Adams  (69  Mass.  (3  Gray)  126);  People 
V.  Guden  (75  N.Y.S.  347);  Livesley  v. 
Litchfield  (47  Ore.  248.  86  P.  142,  114  Am. 
St.  Rep.  920). 

The  notion  that  Congress  has  some 
indefinite  and  undefined  power  over  elec- 
tions to  fill  Federal  offices  is  without 
support  either  In  reason  or  authority. 
The  only  source  of  its  power  over  con- 
gressional elections  as  such  is  section  4 
of  article  I — Neioberry  v.  United  States 
(256  U.S.  232.  65  L.  Ed.  919). 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  States 
to  establish  'literacy  tests  and  other 
qualifications  J'or  voting  in  both  Federal 
and  State  ele<;tions  is  subject  to  three 
limitations  and  three  limitations  only. 
These  are  as  follows: 

First.  They  must  not  violate  the  due 
process  clause  or  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  clause  of  the  14Ui  amend- 
ment. 

Second.  They  must  not  violate  the  15th 
amendment  wliich  forbids  any  State  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  a  qualified 
citizen  to  voU^  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

Third.  They  must  not  violate  the  19th 
amendment  which  forbids  a  State  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any  qualilted 
citizen  to  vote  on  account  of  sex. 

There  is  no  i-easonable  basis  whatever 
for  any  contention  that  any  of  the  exist- 
ing State  litenicy  tests  violate  the  14th 
amendment.  Such  tests  do  not  deprive 
any  citizen  of  due  process  of  law  because 
they  bear  a  rational  relationship  to  the 
purpose  of  the  States  to  insure  an  inde- 
pendent and  Litelligent  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage — Lassiter  v.  Northamp- 
ton County  Election  Board  (360  U.S.  45, 
L.  Ed.  (2d)  1072);  Stone  v.  Smith  (159 
Mass.  414.  34  N.E.  521).  Moreover,  they 
do  not  deny  to  anyone  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law!.  because  they  apply  alike 
to  all  persons  regardless  of  race  or  sex — 
Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County  Election 
Board  (360  VS.  45,  3  L.  Ed.  (2d)   1072). 

The  15th  and  19th  amendments  grant- 
ed no  new  voting  rights  except  that  of 
not  being  disciiminated  against  on  the 
ground  of  race,  or  color,  or  sex — Lassiter 
V.  Northampton  County  Election  Board 
(360  VS.  45,  3  L.  Ed.  (2d)  1072) ;  Guinn 


V.  Vmted  States  (238  U.S.  347.  59  L.  Ed. 
1340) ;  Pope  v.  WilUams  (193  U.S.  621, 
48  L.  Ed.  817)  ;  James  v.  Bowman  (190 
VS.  127,  47  L.  Ed.  979) ;  UnUed  States  v. 
Cruikshank  (92  U.S.  542,  23  L.  Ed.  588) ; 
United  States  v.  Reese  (92  UJS.  214,  23  L. 
Ed.  563) . 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
only  operative  part  of  S.  2750,  that  is, 
section  2,  does  not  attempt  to  protect 
any  qualified  voter  against  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  in  Federal  elections  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
persons  who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade  and  who  are  threatened  with  a 
denial  of  their  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  their  performance  in  an  examination 
for  literacy  or  otherwise. 

Consequently,  S.  2750  constitutes  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  respect  to  literacy  tests — a  power 
denied  to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments  are 
designed  to  prohibit  the  States  from  do- 
ing the  things  which  they  forbid.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  15th  amendment  do  not 
empower  Congress  to  legislate  generally 
in  respect  to  these  things.  They  merely 
emixiwer  the  Congress  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion appropriate  to  enforce  the  specified 
prohibitions  against  State  action. 

This  being  true,  there  are  two  very 
obvious  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legrislate  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
The  first  is  Uiat  such  legislation  must  be 
addressed  solely  to  State  action ;  and  the 
second  is  that  such  legislation  must  be 
confined  to  dealing  with  the  prohibi- 
tions imposed  by  the  amendments  upon 
such  State  action — Karem  v.  United 
States  (121  F.  250). 

8.  2750  does  not  constitute  appropriate 
legislation  to  enforce  either  the  14th  or 
15th  amendments  for  two  reasons,  and 
in  consequence  is  null  and  void.  These 
reasons  are  as  follows : 

First  8.  2750  is  not  limited  to  take 
effect  only  in  case  a  State  violates  the 
prohibitions  of  the  14th  or  15th  amend- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  it  applies  im- 
mediately upon  its  enactment  to  each  of 
the  50  States,  no  matter  how  well  it  may 
have  performed  its  duty  under  the 
amendments.  As  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  declared  in  the  civil 
rights  cases: 

Until  some  State  law  has  been  passed,  or 
some  State  action  through  its  officers  or 
agents  has  been  taken,  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  citizens  sought  to  be  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment,  no  legislation  of  the  United 
States  under  said  amendment,  nor  any  pro- 
ceeding under  such  legislation,  can  be  called 
Into  activity  (Civil  Rights  Caaes,  109  UJ3.  S, 
27  L.  Ed.  836;  United  States  v.  Harris.  106 
U.S.  629,  27  L.  Ed.  290) . 

Second.  S.  2750  constitutes  an  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  supersede  State  legis- 
latures and  legislate  affirmatively  upon  a 
subject,  that  is,  qualifications  for  voting, 
which  lies  within  the  domain  of  State 
legislation — Ex  parte  Rahrer  (140  VS. 
545.  35  L.  Ed.  572) ;  CivU  Rights  cases 
(109  U.S.  3,  27  L.  Ed.  835) ;  United  States 
v.  Cruikshank  (92  U.S.  542,  23  L.  Ed.  588) . 


Moreover,  S.  2750  exceeds  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  under  the  15th  amendment 
and  Is  null  and  void  because  its  provi- 
sions do  not  deal  with  discriminations  in 
voting  on  account  of  race  or  color — Pope 
v.  Williams  (193  UJS.  621,  48  L.  Ed.  817) ; 
James  v.  Boumian  (190  VS.  127, 47  L.  Ed. 
979) ;  United  States  v.  Cruikshank  (92 
U.S.  542,  23  L.  Ed.  588) ;  United  States  v. 
Reese  (92  U.S.  215.  23  L.  Ed.  563) ;  Karem 
V.  United  States  (121  F.  250) . 

On  the  contrary,  it  deals  exclusively' 
with  literacy  and  understanding  tests, 
which  fall  within  the  domain  of  State 
legislation — Camacho  v.  Rogers  (199  F. 
Supp.  155). 

vx 

The  Constitution  is  the  precious  birth- 
right of  all  Americans.  It  was  written 
and  ratified  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  put  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Oovemment  they  desired 
to  establish  beyond  the  control  of  im- 
patient public  officials,  temporary  ma- 
jorities, and  the  varying  moods  of  public 
opinion. 

The  greatest  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
was  (jreorge  Washington,  who  presided 
over  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution.  In  his  Farewell  Address  to 
the  American  people,  he  gave  us  advice 
which  must  be  heeded  by  those  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  if  the  Constitution  is 
to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  of  all  generations  and  all 
races.    This  is  what  he  said : 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way 
which  the  Ckxnstltutlon  designates.  •  •  • 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  in  permanent  evil,  any  partial 
or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

S.  2750  represents  an  attempt  to  have 
Congress  usurp  and  exercise  in  part  by 
simple  legislative  flat  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  States  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  vote  for 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tors. Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

This  (K)Dstltutional  power  has  resided 
in  the  States  since  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
public. If  any  public  officials  think  that 
such  power  shcnild  be  transferred  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  States  to 
the  Congress,  they  ought  to  seek  such 
transfer  in  a  forthright  way  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  They 
ought  not  to  undertake  to  declare  by  a 
simple  act  of  Congress  that  the  enlight- 
ened patriots  who  framed  and  ratified 
our  Constitution  did  not  mean  what  they 
said  in  simple  words. 

When  men  succumb  to  the  temptation 
to  do  evil,  they  alwasrs  lay  to  their  souls 
the  flattering  imction  that  Uie  evil  they 
do  will  result  in  good.  It  is  thus  with 
the  adv(x;ates  of  8.  2750. 

They  assert  that  they  are  simply  at- 
tempting to  secure  to  qualified  voters 
their  right  to  vote.    It  is  bad  indeed  for 
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the  country  for  any  qualified  voters  to 
be  denied  the  right  of  suffrage.  But 
there  Is  one  thing  which  would  be  worse 
for  the  country,  and  that  would  be  for 
the  Senators  to  manifest  by  their  sup- 
port of  8.  2750  that  reverence  for  con- 
stitutional government  in  America  has 
died  In  their  hearts. 

This  is  not  the  first  assault  upon  the 
constitutional  provisions  which  confer 
upon  States  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  voters.  About  100 
years  ago.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  other 
impatient  men  seeking  political  ends  in- 
duced the  Congress  to  pass  the  Recon- 
struction Acts  whereby  Congress  imposed 
military  rule  upon  the  Southern  States 
and  robbed  them  of  their  constitutional 
powers  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
voting.  At  that  time,  the  Democratic 
Party  witnessed  its  grandest  hour,  be- 
cause it  stood  up  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. At  its  national  convention 
held  in  New  York  in  July  1868.  the 
Democratic  Party  made  this  ringing  dec- 
laration upon  the  precise  issue  which 
now  confronts  the  Senate: 

And  we  do  declare  and  resolve.  Thai  ever 
since  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  threw 
off  all  subjection  to  the  British  Crown,  the 
privilege  and  trust  of  suffrage  have  belonged 
Ui  the  several  States,  and  have  been  granted, 
regulated,  and  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
political  power  of  each  State  res^iectlvely. 
and  that  any  attempt  by  Congress,  on  any 
prefxt  whatever,  to  deirlve  any  State  of  this 
right,  or  Interfere  with  Ita  exercise,  is  a 
flagrant  usurpation  of  power,  which  can  find 
no  warrant  In  the  Constitution,  and  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people  will  subvert  >ur  form  of 
government,  and  can  only  end  !n  a  slna;le 
centralized  and  consolidated  government,  in 
which  the  separate  existence  of  the  States 
will  be  entirely  absorbed,  and  an  unqualified 
despotism  be  established  In  place  of  a  Fed- 
eral union  of  coequal  States;  and  that  we 
regard  the  reconstruction  acts  so-called,  of 
Congress,  as  such  an  usurpation  and  un- 
constitutional    revolutionary,    and    vuld 

One  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  oc- 
cupied the  White  House  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  first  Repubhcan  President 
On  one  occasion  when  Lincoln  was  ui-ged 
to  take  action  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitution,  he  declared: 

As  President,  I  have  no  eyes  but  constitu- 
tional eyes 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  call  upon 
the  Dt'mocratic  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  emulate  the  example  set  by  our  party 
in  its  grandest  hour  and  manifest  their 
devotion  to  constitutional  government. 
I  call  upon  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  follow  Abraham  Lincoln's 
example  and  view  the  pending  proposal 
with  'constitutional  eyes." 

If  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  do  these  things,  America's  constitu- 
tional birthright  will  not  be  sold  for  a 
me«s  of  political  pottage. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
su  rgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
cli^rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPOSITION  OP  FORFEITURES  FOR 
CERTAIN  VIOLATIONS  OF  RULES 
OF  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Erviw's 
speech, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  with  the 
understandmg  that  I  do  not  thereby  lose 
the  floor,  and  that  my  act  in  so  doing 
will  not  result  in  my  remarks  on  this  day 
being  counted  as  two  speeches  on  the 
question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    And  with  the  further 
proviso  that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from   Rhode   Island  will   appear  at  the^ 
conclusion  of  the  very  eloquent  remarks 
fif  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
messat,^'  from  the  Hou.st»  on  S    1668. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  JoR- 
D.AN  in  the  chain  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentative.s  to  the  bill  -S  1668'  to  au- 
thorize the  inifXDsition  of  forfeitures  fur 
certain  Molations  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Ft^deral  Communications 
Commi.s.'ion  in  the  common  carrier  and 
safety  and  special  fields  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert 

That  t.tle  V  of  the  Conununlcatlons  Ai-t 
uf  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
there'  f  a  new  section  as  follows: 

KORrcrn  re     im     ca.'^cs     or     violations     or 

CCHTMN      RLLTS      AND      REGfLATIONS 

"Sec  610  (a)  Where  any  radio  station 
other  than  liren.sed  radio  stations  In  the 
br  ).idcast  .service  ^r  ytati  ri.^  g.verned  by  the 
provisions  of  parts  II  and  III  of  title  III  and 
section  507  of  this  .^rt  - 

"(11  Is  operated  by  any  f>erson  not  hold- 
ing a  valid  radio  operator  license  or  permit 
of  the  class  prescribed  in  tht  rules  and  regu- 
latinns  <"5  the  Commission  for  the  operation 
uf  such  station; 

••(2 1  falls  to  Identify  Itself  at  the  times 
and  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  the  rules 
and  regulations    if  the  Cfjmmlsslon; 

•i3i  tian.smlts  any  false  call  contrary  to 
regiilatlons  of  the  Commission. 

"(4)  It-  operated  on  a  frequency  nut  au- 
thorized by  the  Cummisahm  for  use  by  such 
station; 

"(5»  tran.-^mlts  unauthorized  communica- 
tions on  any  frequency  designated  as  a  dis- 
tress or  calling  frequency  In  the  rules  and 
regulations   nf    the   Commission; 

"(6i  Interferes  with  any  distress  call  or 
distress  communication  contrary  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission, 

"I  7  I  falls  to  attenuate  spurious  emissions 
to  the  extent  required  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission; 

"(8i  V\  operated  with  power  In  excess  of 
that  authorized   by  the  Commission; 

"i9)  renders  a  communication  service  not 
authorized  by  the  Connmlsslon  for  the  par- 
ticular station; 

"(10)  Is  operated  with  a  typ«  of  emission 
not  authorized   by  the  Commission; 

■(  11 )  Is  operated  with  transmitting  equip- 
ment other  than  that  authorized  by  the 
Commission,   or 

"(  12)  falls  to  re.spond  to  official  communi- 
cations from  the  Commission. 

the  licensee  of  the  sUitlon  shall.  In  addition 


to  any  other  penalty  prescribed  by  law.  for- 
feit to  the  United  States  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
clause  (2).  (3).  (6),  or  (8)  of  thU  subsec- 
tlon.  the  person  operating  such  station  shall, 
In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  prescribed 
by  law,  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $100.  The  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  each  numbered  clause  of  this  sub- 
section shall  constitute  a  separate  offense: 
Provided.  That  $100  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  of  forfeiture  liability  for  which  the 
licensee  or  person  operating  such  station 
shall  be  liable  under  this  section  for  the 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  any  one  of  the 
numbered  clauses  of  this  subsection.  Irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  violations  thereof, 
occurring  within  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
date  the  notice  of  apparent  liability  is  issued 
or  sent  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section:  And  provided  further.  That  $600 
shall  be  the  maximum  amount  of  forfeiture 
liability  for  which  the  licensee  or  person 
oiierallng  such  station  shall  be  liable  under 
this  section  for  all  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Irrespective  of  the  total  num- 
ber thereof,  occurring  within  ninety  days 
prior  to  the  date  such  notice  of  apparent 
liability  Is  issued  or  sent  as  provided  In  sub- 
section  (c(    of  this  section. 

"(bi  The  forfeiture  liability  provided  for 
In  this  section  shall  attach  only  for  a  willful 
or  repeated  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  any  licensee  or  person  operating 
a  station 

"(CI  No  forfeiture  liability  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  attach  after  the  lapse  of  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  the  violation  unless 
within  such  time  a  written  notice  of  appar- 
ent liability,  setting  forth  the  facts  which 
Indicate  apparent  liability,  shall  have  been 
i.sKued  by  the  Commission  and  received  by 
such  person,  or  the  Commission  has  sent  him 
such  notice  by  registered  mall  or  by  certi- 
fied imiil  at  his  last  known  address.  The 
person  so  notified  of  apparent  liability  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  show  cause  In  writ- 
ing why  he  should  not  be  held  liable  and, 
u|x>n  hU  request,  he  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  personal  Interview  with  an 
offlclal  of  the  Commission  at  the  field  oflBce 
of  the  Commission  nearest  to  the  person's 
pl.ice   of   residence  " 

Sec  2  Section  504(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  use.  604(b))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  603 (b) 
and  507"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 503ib).  section  507    and  section  510". 

Sec  3  The  amendments  naade  by  this 
.^ct  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after   the  d.ite  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  perfecting  amendment  which  was 
instituted  by  the  House  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  It  is  acceptable  to 
the  members  of  our  committee,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 


HARLAN      CLEVELAND      DESCRIBES 
"VIEW     FTIOM    THE     DIPLOMATIC 
TIGHTROPE  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs.  Mr.  Har- 
lan Cleveland,  recently  spoke  to  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration on  the  subject  "View  From  the 
Diplomatic  Tightrope."  In  this  remark- 
able speech,  several  of  the  toughest,  most 
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persistent  problems  in  the  area  of  dlplo> 
matic  practice  are  given  a  thoughtful 
once-orer-lightly.  Mr.  Cleveland  de- 
scribes the  difficulties  inherent  in  keep- 
ing our  foreign  policy  In  step  with  the 
stunningly  ra^'id  p«ce  of  progress  in 
science,  knowledge,  and  techiK)logy. 

In  Mr.  Cleveland's  words.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  coping  ivith  "the  obsolescence  at 
old  ideas  which  once  were  good,"  but 
which,  because  of  the  changes  wrought 
by  nuclear  wea]x>ns,  the  worldwide  wave 
of  rising  expecuitions  in  nations  called 
underdeveloped,  the  shifting  focus  of  the 
Soviet  threat — find  the  resultant  changes 
in  peace-keeping  techniques — are  no 
longer  sufficient. 

This  poses  an  enormous  challenge  to 
all  of  us.  Believing  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's remarks  merit  a  wide  audience,  I 
ask  unanimotu  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRi).  ai  follows: 

VoEW  FaoM  TTcs  Dinx>MSTic  TioHiaow 
(Statement  by  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleve- 
land. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Orpinlzatlon  Affairs,  before  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion, Saturda],  April  14,  1003.  Detroit, 
Mich.) 

z 

Some  time  ago,  you  wlU  recall,  the  great 
WaUendas  had.  xn  accident  on  their  high 
wire.  Two  of  tiie  youager  members  of  the 
troupe  plummetxi  from  their  pyramid  and 
were  kUled;  a  tlilrd  U  still  in  the  hoepltaL 
The  oldest  of  .he  Wallendas.  60-year-oId 
Herman,  who  stiU  does  handstands  on  the 
high  wire,  was  tisked  whether  they  weren't 
afraid  up  there. 

"Certainly  we'i-e  afraid."  he  s&ld.  "If  you 
do  not  feel  afraid,  either  you're  a  fool  or  you 
haven't  got  enojgh  experience.  Tou  dont 
want  anyone  up  there  who  is  not  afraid;  he 
endangers  every'xxly.  Tou  have  to  realize 
there  Is  danger  In  front  of  you  and  danger 
behind  you.  D-mt  get  careless;  dont  get 
too  tense.  Tou  can't  go  too  far  In  either 
direction." 

I  doubt  If  Ir  bis  busy  and  productive 
life  as  a  circus  entertainer,  Herman  Wallen- 
da  has  ever  given  much  attention  to  that 
other  circus  ca.Ied  International  relations. 
But  his  words.  )x)m  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence In  his  business,  fit  the  business  of 
diplomacy   as   well.  •   •   • 

"Dont  get  caj-eless;  dont  get  too  tense.** 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better  text  for  some  words 
about  our  national  will  and  ptirpoee — and 
about  Its  executive  Instnmsent.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Departmi'nt,  as  we  smugly  call  It, 
maintains  actlvo  diplomatic  relations  with 
101  sovereign  nitloru.  Some  are  rich  and 
some  poor;  som;  are  experienced  and  some 
are  new  t)oys  In  the  hard  school  of  political 
responsibility:  (ome  are  stable,  some  are 
volatile,  and  some  are  both  in  turn.  But 
every  one  Is  a  s]>eclal  case.  This  means 
dealing  with  a  hundred  separate  political 
regimes,  each  »1th  Its  own  policies,  ideas, 
plans,  hopes,  ambltioiu,  and  prejudicee — 
and  each  with  Its  own  political  leadership 
more  or  less  res]X)nslble  to  Its  own  domestic 
constituency. 

We  cannot  ai-sume  that  other  countries 
only  have  fore  gn  policies,  that  only  we 
can  afford  to  have  domestic  politics.  In- 
ternational diplomacy  Is  mostly  the  resultant 
of  the  domestic  politics  of  our  100  neigh- 
bors— as  well  tui  our  own. 

Of  cotirse,  on  many  matters — indeed,  on 
an  Increasing  proportion  of  all  our  foreign 
affairs,  we  deal  not  with  nations  but  with 
groups  of  nations— 14  NATO  allies.  7  part- 


ners in  SEATO  and  4  in  CENTO.  10  other 
Independent  American  Republics.  3  partners 
in  ANZUa,  and  103  neighbors  on  the  East 
River  in  New  Tork. 

Altogether,  we  pay  regular  membership 
dues  to  61  of  theee  IntematlOQal  dutae.  We 
invest  In  six  International  banks  and  funds. 
We  make  voluntary  oontributlans  to  34  spe- 
cial programs,  to  feed  refugees,  eradicate 
fllsesse.  promote  reeesrch.  and  finance  de- 
velopoent.  And  we  parUclpate  in  more  than 
400  ma)or  Intergovernmental  conferences 
this  year.  Some  of  these  conferences  are 
pretty  complicated — the  most  recent  tariff- 
cutting  msetlng  undo-  the  General  Agree- 
ooent  oo  Tariffs  snj  Trads  lasted  for  a  year 
and  •  half  and  in :  jlved  36  of  the  40  member 
countries  working  on  literally  thousands  of 
commodities.  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  104  oountries  dealt  with 
about  100  agenda  items  in  the  10th  Oeneral 
Assembly.  Those  of  yon  who  are  good  at 
arithmetic  wUl  already  have  figured  out  that 
this  meens  more  than  10.000  national  deci- 
sions had  to  be  taken  in  the  wcvld  commu- 
nity on  how  to  vote,  on  Issues  ranging  from 
the  representation  of  Red  China  to  the  fu- 
ture <a  Buanda-Urundl  to  the  voting  of  a 
$300  million  issue  of  UJ9.  bonds. 

Standing  In  the  center  ring  of  this  in- 
tematlonal  circus,  we  never  hjive  the  luxury 
of  {laying  to  a  single  audience.  Everything 
we  do  Is  watched  with  care  and  apprehen- 
sion by  our  own  publics,  by  our  differing 
allies,  by  the  several  varieties  ot  neutrals, 
and  by  the  Communist  states  as  welL 
Iferely  to  name  the  audiences  Is  to  suggest 
the  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  of  them  at 
once.  It  Is,  In  fact.  Impossible.  I  know 
of  no  f(»>elgn  policy  problems  worth  discuss- 
ing on  which  any  given  position  wUl  not 
be  offensive  to  some  significant  group  at 
home  or  abroad. 

To  formiUate  the  national  wUl,  in  these 
circumstances.  Is  to  seize  the  multiple  horns 
of  many  dilemmas.  Our  cultiu-e  teaches  us 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question; 
we  learn  this  in  ooUege  debating,  in  court 
proceedings,  in  two-party  elections,  and  in 
TV  westerns,  even  of  the  adult  variety.  We 
also  learn  about  two-sldedness  from  oolunui- 
ists  who,  analjrzlng  the  complexities  of 
foreign  poUcy,  manage  to  simplify  it  all  for 
us  by  finding  two  clearly  etched  points  of 
view  inside  the  Federal  establishment,  and 
then  almplify  it  further  by  identifying  the 
heroes  and  vUlains,  the  good  guys  and  the 
bad  guys. 

The  real  world  Is  not  like  that  at  all.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  real  problem  now  under 
consideration  in  the  Department  of  State 
which  has  only  two  sides.  Five  or  six  sides 
might  be  typical  and  in  United  Nations 
affairs.  I  can  point  to  problems  that  have 
17  sides,  or  36  sides  or  even  104. 

Whenever  an  important  decision  is  made 
on  a  serious  Issue  in  world  affairs,  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  any  of  several  alterna- 
tive policies  or  actions.  If  the  choice  among 
them  is  a  relatively  rational  one,  in  which 
reasoned  analysis  can  provide  the  answer 
that  reaUy  is  best,  the  matter  Is  disposed  of 
at  the  third  level  ot  our  bureaucracy  or 
below — and  the  chances  are  you  will  never 
hear  of  it.  But  any  problems  that  reach 
the  level  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Involve 
a  nlp-and-tuck  choice,  on  which  reasonable 
men  can — and  frequently  do — ^have  very 
different  views.  And  if  a  decision  has  to  be 
taken  to  the  President,  the  issue  is  likely  to 
be  so  finely  balanced  that  poUtical  instinct — 
a  sense  of  direction  combined  with  a  kind 
of  feel  for  the  total  environment— often  be- 
comes the  decisive  weight  in  the  scales. 

This  sense  of  direction  cannot  be  dis- 
covered merely  by  listening  to  what  states- 
men say  their  piuixtses  are.  In  fact.  I  am 
not  even  going  to  take  up  your  time  today 
trying  to  define  the  purposes  of  our  foreign 
policy.  I'm  going  to  refrain  from  doing  this, 
not  because  it's  too  hard  but  becsiise  it's  too 
easy. 


They  add  up  to  a  many-^ded  effort,  trndw 
the  canopy  of  nuclear  detorence,  to  make 
the  non-Comm\inlst  world  hum  with  the 
cheerful  and  oontagtoos  sounds  of  success, 
and  thereby  help  to  subvert  the  Communist 
world  by  demonstrating  that  free  choice 
works  better,  and  feels  better,  than  coercion. 

See?  AU  in  one  sentence.  Let's  rise  above 
principle  to  the  rarer,  more  exhilarating 
atmosphere  ot  practice. 

B 

To  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  have  selected 
for  brief  exposure  five  Issues  that  are  on 
the  front  burner  in  the  Department  today. 
They  are  reasonably  typical  of  the  business 
of  making  and  condiictlng  foreign  policy. 
They  help  show  that  the  garden  variety 
Issue  in  world  affairs  comes  not  with  two 
sides  but  with  several  or  many;  that  the 
answers  to  interesting  problems  are  always 
complex;  that  whatever  we  do,  someone 
will  be  mad — ^but  someone  else  will  be  glad. 
They  suggest  that  foreign  policy  is  no  busi- 
ness for  the  man  with  the  easy  answer;  that 
as  in  space  travel,  the  shortest  distance  to 
the  goal  is  far  from  a  straight  line;  that 
horseback  opinion  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
wrong:  and  that  hlpshooting  is  almost  sure 
to  be  either  dangerous  or  silly,  or  even  both. 

Above  all,  they  show  that  old  doctrines 
wear  out,  old  techniques  become  obsolete, 
and  old  policies,  like  old  soldiers,  really  do 
fade  away. 

The  longer  I  work  at  the  business  of  dip- 
lomacy, the  more  I  am  impressed  by  the  rap- 
id obsolescence  of  even  the  most  successful 
policies.  On  practically  every  important 
question  we  try  to  handle  in  the  State  De- 
partment, there  is  a  race  between  the  devel- 
opment of  the  objective  world  around  us, 
and  the  development  of  doctrine  with  which 
to  analyze  and  deal  with  that  world. 

Perhaps  it  is  obvloiu  that  in  a  rapidly 
moving  world — a  world  in  which  (as  one 
philosopher  has  suggested)  we  cannot  be 
sure  where  we  are  going  but  we  know  we 
are  going  there  fast.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
doctrines  would  have  to  change  as  rapidly 
as  the  world  itself  Is  changing.  What  does 
not  stand  to  reason  is  that  the  human  mind, 
which  is  so  incomparably  complex  and  rap- 
id a  computer,  has  not  usually  kept  our  poli- 
cies up  to  date  with  the  pace  of  events  in 
the  real  world  outside  the  mind.  Or  maybe 
it  is  not  the  capacity  at  our  minds  to  think, 
but  rather  a  congenital  reluctance  to  use 
our  minds  to  think  ahead. 

Whatever  the  cause,  we  can  see  evidence 
of  this  lag  in  every  comer  ot  foreign  policy. 
We  see  it  in  the  contrast  between  our  enthu- 
siasm for  John  Glenn's  pioneering  flight, 
and  the  sluggishness  of  our  thinking  on  the 
kinds  of  international  institutions  we  should 
be  building  to  use  this  new  technology  for 
peacefxil  purposes.  We  see  it  in  the  trouble 
we  have — and  the  trouble  the  Russians 
have — in  facing  up  to  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  We  see  it  in  the  fateful 
mores  toward  Atlantic  partnership;  in  our 
still  primitive  attempts  to  unravel  the  mys- 
teries of  nation-building  in  the  world's  less- 
developing  areas;  in  efforts  to  improve  the 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  world  com- 
munity; and  in  the  search  for  new  doctrine 
to  deal  with  the  hard-core  remnants  of  co- 
lonialism, now  that  the  independence  move- 
ment has  almost  run  its  course. 

zn 

Consider,  as  one  example  of  our  built-in 
policy  lag,  the  question  at  nuclear  weapons 
technology.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  had  a 
world  monopoly,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the 
implications  of  the  atomic  age.  We  offered 
to  transfer  this  monopoly  and  its  implica- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  but  were  pre- 
vented frcon  doing  so  because  the  Soviets 
were  determined  to  develop  their  own  capac- 
ity. This  they  did.  sooner  than  most  people 
expected.  Our  mliids  and  efforts  were  then 
focussed  on  the  onnpetitlve  development  of 
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nuclear  weapons,  on  tHe  big-power  nuclear 
arma  race  forced  upon  ua.  Thla  atUtude  waa 
not  altered  when  the  British  and  then  the 
French  Joined  the  nuclear  club.  beca\iae 
these  developmenU  fitted  the  context  of 
East- West  confrontation — and  the  doctrine 
of  mutual  deterrence. 

Now  we  face  a  quite  different  situation. 
Several  other  nations  now  have  the  scientific 
capacity  to  acquire  a  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility. There  Is  not  much  time  to  prevent 
this  from  happening.  The  problem,  of 
course.  Is  complex.  There  are  French.  Ger- 
man. Chinese,  and  other  special  tkngles,  all 
coming  together  In  what  Is  known  as  the 
United  Nations  angle.  But  what  U  new  Is 
that  rather  suddenly  the  nuclear  powers  and 
the  smaller  powers  share  a  common  Interest 
In  arresting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Tet  It  Is  not  happening. 

0\ir  task  Is  to  find  an  approach  based  not 
on  competitive  development  by  the  major 
powers  and  the  envious  efforts  of  other  pow- 
ers to  develop  some  nuclear  capability  of 
their  own.  but  on  common  Interest  In  limit- 
ing and  then  dismantling  the  nuclear  ar- 
senals that  already  exist.  The  dilemma,  once 
again.  Is  that  scientific  Invention  and  tech- 
nological Innovation  have  outrun  our  capac- 
ity to  Invent  the  Institutions  to  keep  this 
most  dangero»ui  technology  under  control 

Consider,  next,  the  dilemma  of  next  steps 
toward  Atlantic  partnership  The  problem 
here  has  been  created  largely  by  the  success 
of  our  own  past  policies.  The  Marshall  plan 
has  not  only  triggered  the  physical  recovery 
of  Europe  from  the  damage  of  history's  worst 
war.  It  set  In  motion  a  chain  of  events  and 
Innovations  which,  under  European  Initia- 
tive, has  produced  a  sensational  economic 
renaissance  and  a  trend  toward  political  uni- 
fication which  is  one  of  the  most  stirring 
evenu  of  our  epoch.  The  six  nations  of 
Western  Europe  are  rapidly  creating  a  single 
market  as  dynamic  and  potentially  as  pros- 
perous as  our  own  If  all  goes  well  Britain 
will  soon  Join  the  Common  Market,  further 
adding  to  the  size,  weight,  and  Influence  of 
a  great  new  community  far  stronger  than 
the  Soviet  Union  and  potentially  In  the  same 
league  with  the  United  States. 

Our  problem  with  all  this  is  that  our  trade 
legislation  Is  obsolete  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  European  Common  Market. 
We  simply  have  never  had  to  negotiate  on 
equal  terms  before,  and  the  doctrinal  in- 
heritance from  Cordell  Hull  gives  us  Inade- 
quate leverage  for  the  pxirpose 

This  does  not  pose  a  difficult  dilemma  In 
theory  It  does,  however,  confront  us  with 
the  choice  of  equipping  ourselves  to  enter  a 
great  new  Atlantic  partnership  with  enor- 
mous economic  and  political  opportunities — 
or  of  suffering  disadvantages  brought  on  by 
the  success  of  our  own  efforta  In  the  years 
behind  us  If  we  move  forward-  as  surely 
we  will — some  of  our  Industries  which  have 
shown  signs  of  middle-aged  complacency  will 
have  to  sit  up  and  take  notice;  and  a  few  will 
find  It  useful  to  make  more  radical  aduist- 
ments.  But  a  law  which  served  us  well  for 
three  decades — and  the  bargaining  tech- 
niques which  went  with  It— are  plainly  out 
of  date  in  the  1960'3. 

rv 

I  mentioned  the  mysteries  of  nation  build- 
ing by  which  I  mean,  of  course,  our  efforts 
to  help  the  emerging  nations  modernize  their 
economic  and  social  systems.  At  best  we 
know  precious  little  about  the  complex  equa- 
tions In  the  processes  of  economic  and  social 
growth.  We  do  know  It  requires,  among 
other  things,  massive  Imports  of  capital, 
technology,  and  professional  skills.  We  also 
know  that  in  many  cases  It  will  require  re- 
r  irm  of  land  tenure  systems,  tax  laws,  and 
(orrupt  practices  baked  hard  In  the  cake  of 
custom.  We  also  know  that  It  requires  the 
!  ipld  growth  of  new  Institutions  uf  almust 
every  kind— public  and  private. 


But  these  things  can  no  longer  be  done 
In  an  atmosphere  of  tutelage — the  pride  of 
new  nationalisms  will  not  stand  for  the  old 
patronizing  ways,  even  If  their  purpose  Is  to 
speed  the  achievement  of  nationhood.  And 
from  our  side,  we  uphold  energetically  the 
doctrine  of  noninterference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  states.  Yet  how  can  we  ac- 
count responsibly  for  the  use  of  public 
funds  if  we  do  not  exercise  reasonable  con- 
trol over  their  use  Inside  other  countries? 
What,  for  example,  does  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  mean  If  It  doesn't  mean  financing 
rapid  social  reform? 

How  do  we  reconcile  their  acute  sen.sltlvlty 
about  foreign  Influence  plus  our  own  doc- 
trine of  noninterference,  with  the  fact  that 
our  aid  programs  make  us  deeply  influential 
In  Internal  development  of  societies?  How 
do  we  assist  in  building  Institutions  Inside 
other  countries — a  network  of  rural  health 
clinics,  an  agricultural  extension  service,  a 
secondary  school  system,  a  radio  and  TV  net- 
work, a  modern  army-  without  tripping  and 
falling  across  that  heavily  minded  political 
and  ethical  bcjundary  called  the  doctrine  of 
noninterference'' 

We  have  somehow  been  doing  this,  by 
trial  and  error,  for  close  to  two  decades  It 
says  something  about  our  Intellectual  lag 
that  we  have  handled  the  dilemma  of  non- 
interference mostly  by  avoiding  it,  by  reso- 
lutely not  thinking  about  It  But  I  wonder 
If  the  time  has  not  come  when  we  have  to 
think  up  some  new  doctrine  that  flts  the 
reality  of  our  interdependent  world,  the 
reality  of  deep  mutual  Involvement  of  na- 
tional Kovernments  In  each  country's  Inter- 
nal development 

My  own  hunch  Is  that  we  will  And  this 
new  dt)ctrine  in  the  creative  use  of  Inter- 
national organizations,  rs  Is  already  hap- 
pening on  a  very  large  scale  We  will  In- 
creasingly find.  I  think,  that  through  the 
U.N  and  through  regional  organizations, 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  relatlonshlpw  In 
the  world,  like  training  f<jr  public  adminis- 
tration, or  advising  on  national  budgets,  or 
reorganizing  police  forces — can  be  effectively 
drained  of  their  political  content,  stripped 
of  any  Implication  that  the  technical  assist- 
ance people  are  Intervening,  by  operating  In 
the  name  of  the  world  community  There 
Is  already  a  big  laboratory  lest  now  In  proc- 
ess, as  thousands  of  technicians  op>erate  In 
a  hundred  countries,  representing  a  dozen 
different   agencies  of  the  U  N    family 

V 

In  some  rases  the  problem  of  policy  ad- 
justment Is  not  related  to  the  obsolescence  of 
old  Ideas  which  once  were  good,  but  rather 
to  the  growing  realization  that  some  old 
Ideas  never  were  deslRned  for  the  real  world 
Such,  for  example.  Is  the  case  of  the  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  United  Nations 

You  will  recall  that  the  original  Idea.  In 
1945  when  the  U  N  Charter  was  signed,  was 
that  the  United  Nations  shovild  have  a  stand- 
ing force  provided  by  the  great  powers  to 
deal  with  breaches  or  threatened  breaches  of 
the  peace  But  we  have  found  from  experi- 
ence that  each  crisis  requiring  j^acekeeplng 
forces  arises  In  a  different  form  and  there- 
fore requires  a  different  kind  of  force 

In  actual  experience,  the  United  Nations 
has  engaged  in  eight  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions— in  Indonesia.  Greece,  Palestine.  Kash- 
mir. Korea,  the  Middle  East.  Lebanon,  and 
the  Congo  Each  time  the  mission  was  dif- 
ferent Each  time  the  number  and  type  and 
training  and  nationality  of  the  force*  was 
somewhat  different — and  the  supply  and  lo- 
gistical problems  were  different,  too 

In  most  cases  the  standing  force  envisaged 
by  the  framers  of  the  charter  would  have 
been  the  wrong  kind  of  force  to  deal  with 
the  actual  situations  the  U  N  has  had  to 
tackle 

The  p>olltlcal  composition  would  have  been 
wrung,  or  the  mix  of  weapons  system  would 


have  been  Inappropriate  One  lesson  Is  clear, 
from  the  scattered  experience  to  date:  we 
cannot  run  the  risk  of  throwing  together 
scratch  teams  with  no  training  at  a  moment's 
notice  Emergency  forces  which  are.  as  the 
President  described  them  In  his  U.N.  speech. 
"hastily  assembled,  uncertainly  supplied. 
and  inadequately  financed."  Entirely  new 
Ideas  of  Identifying,  training,  commanding, 
transporting,  and  supplying  special  units  for 
special  Jobs  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
against  future  emergencies. 

VI 

Let's  take  a  final  example  of  the  need  for 
new  concepts:  the  fascinating  puzzle  created 
by  the  demise  of  colonialism.  Most  of  our 
present  doctrine  Is  based  on  experience  con- 
nected with  the  rapid  dismantling  of  the  old 
European  trading  empires.  The  doctrine  Is 
self-determination,  leading  to  Independ- 
ence— a  concept  recorded  deep  In  the  history 
of  freedom.  Impressed  on  the  world  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  our  own  time,  and  reflected  In 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  more  than  900 
million  people  have  achieved  their  Independ- 
ence from  colonial  rule  In  the  forties  and 
fifties,  or  win  surely  achieve  It  In  the  early 
1960's  This  concept  Is  still  valid  today,  but 
Its  application  must  be  tempered  with  Judi- 
cious examination  of  the  conditions  which 
exist  m  each  dependent  area. 

The  United  Nations  has  recommended  self- 
determination  for  all.  In  resolutions  with 
which  we  have  associated  ourselves.  That 
recommendation  can  be  carried  out.  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  big  African  colonies.  But 
that  still  leaves  some  50-odd  enclaves  and 
Islands  scattered  around  the  world.  Even 
by  the  wildest  stretch  of  a  sentlmenUl  Imag- 
ination, most  of  them  do  not  have  the  po- 
tential of  becoming  sovereign  and  Independ- 
ent nations  Many  of  them  are  small,  and 
some  are  tiny  — one  of  the  four  remaining 
U  N  trust  territories  has  only  3.000  Inhablt- 
anw  How  much  real  estate  does  It  take  to 
make  a  nation?  How  many  persons  add  up 
to  a  people? 

The  peoples  of  the  50  Islands  and  enclaves 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
economic  development  They  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
self-government,  nor  the  opportunity  for 
free  assoclaUon  with  the  modern  world. 
The  world  community  must  find  ways — new 
ways  if  necessary — by  which  the  peoples  of 
such  territories  can  be  associated  In  freedom 
with    the   modern    world. 

The  need  for  new  doctrine  on  this  subject 
Is  urgent,  not  only  for  the  rational  develop- 
ment of  the  remaining  biu  and  pieces  of  the 
colonial  system,  but  also  for  the  rational  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Nations.  The 
charter  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality 
of  member  states  means  that  each  country 
gets  one  vote,  regardless  of  population,  size, 
power,  or  willingness  to  contribute  to  UN. 
activities  That  full  vote  In  the  General  As- 
sembly has  become  the  badge  of  nationhood, 
the  mark  of  prestige,  the  membership  card 
In  the  world  community  for  more  than  half 
a  hundred  nations  since  the  U.N  was 
founded  They  are  no  more  likely  to  give  It 
up  Uian  they  are  likely  to  return  to  colonial 
status. 

But  the  proliferation  of  sovereignties  does 
raise  two  serious  questions  for  those  who  are 
Interested  In  building  the  United  Nations  as 
an  executive  organization  for  peace.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  safety  valve  for  International  ten- 
sion One  question  Is  this:  Are  we  coming 
to  Uie  limit  of  the  number  of  national  sov- 
ereignties that  are  reasonable  for  the  size 
of  the  world  we  live  In? 

The  second  question  Is  closely  related  to 
the  first  With  some  further  Increase  In  UN. 
membership  In  prospect,  can  the  U.N.  devise 
ways  of  so  organizing  Itself  that  basic  policy 
decisions  continue,  as  they  still  do  today,  to 
give  a  special  weight  to  the  Judgment  of 
those  members  that  carry  the  major  politi- 


cal, economic,  and  military  burdens  In  the 
wjrld  outside  'he  General  Assembly  cham- 
ber? 

Well,  that's  ciulU  a  Une-up  of  Intellectual 
lags — the  spreiid  of  nuclear  weaponry.  At- 
lantic partneriihlp,  natlon-bulldlng.  peftce- 
keeplng,  and  tne  wriggling  remnants  of  co- 
lonialism. And  I  have  hardly  mentioned  the 
Cjngo,  or  the  Implications  (for  us  as  well  as 
for  the  ComirunUts)  of  the  rift  between 
Moscow  and  Peking;  or  the  dosen  cases 
where  we  are  deeply  Involved  In  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  calls  other  people's  dis- 
putes (Kashmir,  West  New  Guinea,  and  the 
recent  unpleasantness  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee);  or  the  delicate  and  danger- 
ous confrontations  of  power  in  Korea,  Laos. 
Vietnam,  and  Berlin.  And  if  they  were  here, 
each  c  my  coUea^es  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  complain  that  I  have  left  out 
several  of  the  rnlsslng  pieces  of  doctrine  that 
have  kept  them  working  nights,  Saturdays, 
and  Sundays  in  recent  months,  building  for- 
eign policy  by  accretion  In  1.000  outgoing 
cables  a  day. 

It's  quite  a  record  for  a  race  we  called 
civilized. 

▼n 

An  anthropologist  announced  some  time 
ago  ^at  he  hud  discovered  the  missing  link 
between  the  anthropoid  ape  and  civilized 
man.     The   m  sslng   link,   he  said.  Is  lu. 

We,  the  mlfslng  link,  live  at  a  very  epe- 
clallzed  moment  In  mankind's  long  ascent 
toward  c1v111»h1  behavior.  The  moment  Is 
unprecedented  and  unrecoverable.  History 
holds  Its  breach  while  we  decide  how  to  act 
In  the  prese  ice  of  three  familiar  facts, 
facts  no  less  fateful  becaiue  they  are  famil- 
iar: 

First,  our  brains  now  contain  the  techni- 
cal genius  to  meet  before  long  all  the  basic 
physical  wanti  of  mankind — In  this  country 
and  Eiirope  In  our  lifetime,  and  In  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  lifetime  of  our  children. 
Without  a  slrgle  new  scientific  discovery  or 
Insight,  we  know  how  to  limit  most  of  the 
hunger  and  disease  which  have  been  man's 
chief  preoccui>atlon  through  the  millennium 
of  unremembfred  time.  And  so  now,  or  In 
Just  a  few  years'  time,  the  problem  Is  not 
whether  we  «in  produce  enough  progress  for 
everybody,  but  what  kind  of  progress  we 
want  to  produce.  It  Is  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult question,  but  It  will  be  much  more 
fun  to  work  en. 

Second,  our  brains  have  recently  devel- 
oped the  Intellectual  equipment  and  social 
skills  necessary  to  organize  people  on  a 
scale  large  enough  and  complex  enough  to 
put  our  full  technical  know-how  to  work  In 
solving  the  "whether"  and  choosing  the 
"what." 

TTien,  at  this  moment  of  historic  oppor- 
tunity, a  God  with  a  taste  for  Irony  has 
placed  In  our  hands  the  power  to  end  It  all. 

Individual  men  and  women  have  always 
had  the  option  to  decide  whether  to  live  or 
die.  But  only  In  our  generation  have  men 
and  women  acquired  the  priceless  and 
frightening  power  to  make  this  choice  for 
whole  societies  The  cosmic  choices  and 
chances  which  the  social  fallout  of  science 
makes  available  to  us  were  Just  never  avail- 
able before. 

We  have  been  prepared  for  these  choices 
and  chances  by  an  uncounted  Infinity  of 
mutations,  by  half  a  million  years — or  maybe 
much  more — of  htunan  evolution,  by  only 
a  few  mlllenla  of  recorded  history,  by  a 
brief  but  brilliant  development  of  syste- 
matic thought — through  Chinese  human  re- 
lations, 3reek  logic,  Indian  philosophy,  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  ethics.  Western  science. 
and  the  rest. 

Prom  all  of  this  rich  teaching,  we  know 
that  the  choices  which  face  us  are  ours — 
y^urs  and  mine,  as  Individuals — that  tliere 
Is  no  shelter  from  the  social  fallout  of  sci- 
ence,  that  we  cannot  duek  the  questions  It 
raises,  nor  turn  them  away,  nor  refer  tbem  to 


higher  authority — nor  dare  we  leave  them 
unanswered. 

In  this  unique  moment  of  histcn7,  not  un- 
duly distracted  by  the  crossfire  from  left  and 
right,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Is  in  a  mood  to  make  history,  not  Just  to 
watch  it  go  by.  Those  of  ua  who  are  in  the 
act  can  take  no  special  credit  for  this  cir- 
cumstance: it  is  the  mandatory  spirit  of  a 
great  power  in  a  dangerous  world.  Because 
we  have  the  capability  to  act,  we  cannot 
merely  hope  for  peaceful  change,  but  must 
actively  promote  it — at  home  in  each  coun- 
try, and  abroad  among  the  nations. 

So  if  you  ask  us  whether  we  Ye  afraid,  as 
we  do  our  headstands  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment high  wire  from  day  to  day.  the  answer 
is  "certainly."  Our  motto,  like  Herman 
Wallenda's,  is  "don't  get  careless;  don't  get 
too  tense.  You  can't  go  too  far  in  either 
direction." 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST   FOR   VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  commence  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  very  learned  and  in 
every  respect  excellent  discussion  of  this 
subject  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  frwn  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  and  also  today  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  frwn  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  ErvinI.  I  feel  that  they  have 
presented  the  case  extremely  well.  They 
have  reviewed  from  all  aspects  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  section  involved 
and  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  question. 
I  pay  high  tribute  to  the  excellence  of 
their  discussion  of  the  Issue  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  second  round  of  the  peren- 
nial effort  to  embarrass  the  South  and 
to  gamer  local  votes.  The  Senate  has 
already  wasted  many  days,  this  session, 
debating  a  measure  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution for  the  24th  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic,  all  to  achieve  an  objec- 
tive which  is  of  no  practical  consequence 
In  connection  with  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  our  form  of  government.  As 
I  stated  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  poll  tax  measure,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  conceive  how  elimination  of 
the  poll  tax  in  five  States  can  improve 
the  quality  of  our  electorate  or  can  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  our  political 
life. 

I  cannot  speak  as  an  authority  on  vot- 
ing laws  or  prsuitices  in  all  Southern 
States,  but  I  do  know  that  our  situation 
in  Arkansas  does  not  furnish  any  Justi- 
fication for  passage  of  this  drastic  im- 
constitutional  proposal.  The  people  of 
Arkansas  cherish  their  right  to  vote,  and 
do  not  condone  or  approve  any  attempts 
to  infringe  on  this  right,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  cm-  color.  This  right  is  well 
protected  in  our  State's  constitution  and 
statutes.  The  constitution  of  Arkansas 
specifically  states  in  article  m,  section 
2: 

No  power,  civil  or  military,  shall  ever  in- 
terfere to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  Bufltage. 

The  "Declaration  of  Rights,"  article  n 
of  our  constitution,  guarantees  that  no 
person  shall  "ever  be  deprived  of  any 


right,  privilege,  or  immunity,  nor  ex- 
empted from  any  burden  or  duty,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion." 

The  statutes  of  Arkansas  contain  am- 
ple provisions  for  the  enforcement  of 
these  constitutional  provisions.  I  shall 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  by 
discussing  all  of  the  Arkansas  statutes 
bearing  on  protection  of  the  right  to 
vote;  but,  as  an  example,  I  may  point 
to  title  3,  section  1506,  which  makes  it 
a  felony,  punishable  by  a  maximum  of 
5  years  in  prison,  for  an  election  officer 
to  intimidate  or  prevent  a  qualified  elec- 
tor from  voting. 

Arkansas  does  not  impose  a  literacy 
test.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  our 
State  statutes  provides  for  imposition  of 
a  fine  of  up  to  $100  for  attempting  to  de- 
ceive an  illiterate  voter  in  the  marking 
of  his  ballot.  I  mention  these  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  provisions  to  indi- 
cate to  the  proponents  of  this  proposal 
that  they  are  going  rather  far  afield  if 
they  expected  to  use  Arkansas  as  a  case 
to  justify  their  attempted  invasion  of  the 
right,  'eft  to  the  States,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  establish  qualifications  for 
voters. 

I  think  the  Arkansas  provision  in 
regard  to  the  imposition  of  a  fine  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  deceive  an  illiterate 
voter  is  a  very  significant  one.  I  believe 
the  makers  of  the  Arkansas  constitution 
had  in  mind  that  there  may  well  be  a 
difference  between  illiteracy  and  intelli- 
gence. A  person  who  is  illiterate  may 
still  have  a  right  to  vote,  for  example, 
because  many  illiterates  are  intelligent — 
which  is  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
bill  and  its  very  ridiculous  rule  of  thumb. 

Members  of  this  body  who  press  for 
the  passage  of  measures  such  as  the  one 
before  us  place  great  reliance  on  reports 
from  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  In 
my  opinion,  their  confidence  is  mis- 
placed, and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  an 
unbiased  and  impartial  report  from  this 
agency.  However,  proponents  ot  the 
pending  legislation  seem  to  take  at  face 
value  anything  that  comes  out  of  this 
Commission.  I  would  remind  these  col- 
leagues that  the  Commission,  according 
to  its  own  report,  has  not  received  a 
single  sworn  or  unsworn  complaint  about 
voting  discrimination  in  my  State.  In 
its  1961  annual  report,  the  Commission 
stated  that  it  hcul  been  unable  to  find 
any  evidence  of  racially  motivated  im- 
pediments to  voting  in  Arkansas. 

Although  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission are,  because  of  its  charsu^ter, 
highly  suspect,  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  voting 
discrimination  in  Arkansas  should  con- 
vince the  most  pronounced  skeptic  that 
such  discriminaticm  does  not  exist  in  my 
State. 

The  Senate  will,  I  believe,  be  Interested 
in  some  statistics  on  Negro  voting  in 
Arkansas.  According  to  the  1960  census, 
there  were  in  Arkansas  192,626  non- 
white  citizens  of  voting  age.  We  can,  of 
course,  assume  that  most  of  these  are 
Negroes.  In  1961,  e8J>70  Negroes  paid 
their  poll  tax  and  qualified  to  vote,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  State 
auditor.  This  represented  an  increase 
of  nearly  5.000  Negro  voters  since  1957. 
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The  reoords  are  not  entirely  accurate, 
sinee  in  aome  counties  tbe  poll-tax 
record*  do  not  show  the  race  of  the  mir- 
chaser.  and  In  s\x;h  cases  the  auditor 
estimated  tbe  breakdown  between  white 
and  Necro  poll-tax  sales  which  is  the 
only  way  in  which  to  arrire  at  such  a 
conclusion. 

Of  the  Toters  qualified  to  yote  in  our 
primaries  this  summer,  12  percent  are 
Negroes;  36  percent  of  the  Negroes  of 
votlDC  age  In  Arkansas,  baaed  on  1960 
cexisus  flgnres,  are  qualified  to  vote  this 
year.  Nothing  prevented  this  percentage 
from  hdxm  higher,  other  than  the  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  $1  poll  tax. 

In  19  of  Arkansas'  75  counties,  more 
than  ao  percent  of  the  qtialifled  voters 
are  Negroes.  In  six  counties  they  com- 
prise oyer  30  percent  of  the  total  quali- 
fied Toters.  The  proponents  of  this  bill 
can  take  no  sati^aetion  from  the  condi- 
tions of  Negro  Toting  in  my  State. 

As  we  begin  the  debate  on  this  measure 
to  establish  a  uniform  test  for  literacy.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  well  for  every 
Senator  to  consider  carefully  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  representative  of  a  State  in 
our  Pederal  system.  As  a  representative 
of  his  State,  each  Senator  should  be 
deeply  concerned  over  this  further  at- 
tempt to  invade  the  powers  of  the  States 
and  to  obliterate,  by  statute,  a  right 
which  clearly  is  left  to  the  States  under 
the  Constitution.  The  Members  of  this 
body  should  not  take  the  attitude  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  ultimately  settle 
the  grave  constitutional  issue  involved. 
and  that  this  issue  is  of  no  concern  to 
Senators  in  considering  the  proposal. 
Every  Senator's  conscience  is  a  supreme 
court  when  it  comes  to  voting  on  a  meas- 
ure on  which  there  are  serious  questions 
of  constitutionality.  It  w(Hild  be  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  oath  which  every 
Senator  has  taken  if  he  took  the  atti- 
tude that  tl^e  Supreme  Court  is  the  body 
in  our  Oovemment  which  has  the  sole 
re^wnsibility  to  consider  and  decide 
constitutional  i&sues.  Every  ofBcial  of 
our  Oovemment  in  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  branches  is  charged 
with  the  duty  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
I  grant  that  there  is  some  justification 
for  the  argument  that  the  Constitution 
Ls  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is. 
That  is  because  of  the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Certainly  it  is  not  because 
of  the  Court's  infallibility — at  least,  in 
my  opinion,  its  infallibility.  But  that 
does  not  remove  the  necessity  for  each 
Senator  to  live  with  his  conscience,  when 
faced  with  a  proposal  such  as  this  one. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
nearly  18  years;  and  in  practically  every 
one  of  those  years,  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent the  Southern  States  have  been 
placed  in  the  position  of  defending  the 
rights  of  every  other  State.  Often  we 
have  t)een  successful  in  preventing  the 
passage  of  proposed  legislation  which 
would  have  invaded  further  the  rights 
left  by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  the 
States.  In  some  cases,  such  as  with  the 
so-called  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and 
1960.  we  have  succeeded  only  In  elimi- 
nating some  of  the  more  obnoxioiis  pro- 
visions of  the  proposals.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  many  hours  of 
debate  have  been  consumed  in  recent 
years  in  debate  on  legislation  aimed  at 


the  South.    I  doubt  that  I  would  be  far 

off  in  guessing  that  since  World  War  n 
the  Senate  has  spent  about  one-tenth  of 
Its  time  on  such  measures.  There  is  no 
way  to  calculate  the  damage  to  the  na- 
tional interest  arising  from  neglect  of 
important  legislation  and  the  generation 
of  sectional  ill  feeling  caused  by  these 
politically  motivated  attacks  on  the 
people  of  the  South. 

A  great  many  bills  are  now  on  the 
calendar,  awaiting  action.  Many  of 
them  have  been  there  since  last  year. 
Every  committee  has  a  full  calendar  of 
business;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as 
this  debate  proceeds,  the  work  in  the 
committees  will  eventually  come  to  a 
standstill.  There  are  a  great  many  Im- 
portant bills  which  should  receive  thor- 
ough consideration  at  this  session.  The 
delay  in  the  disposition  of  these  bills  is 
not  in  the  public  Interest;  but  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  propo.sal  now  urged  upon 
us  seem  to  have  little  reeard  for  the  pub- 
lic Interest  if  It  Interferes  with  their 
plans. 

I  noticed  that  we  have  another  Stella 
School  District  bill  on  the  calendar.  Sen- 
ators will  remember  what  happened  to 
the  predecessor  of  this  bill  when  it  be- 
came the  vehicle  for  consideration  of 
the  1960  civil  rights  bill.  It  appears  that 
this  poor  school  district  will  again  be 
the  victim  of  a  civil  rights  diversion. 

The  proponents  of  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  are  not  content  to  abide 
by  the  established  rule.s  of  procedure  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Senate  when  It 
comes  to  consideration  of  their  pet  pro- 
posals. Irregular  procedure  is  the  reg- 
ular order  in  such  ca.ses.  Apparently  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  feel  that 
the  Senate  rules  are  made  to  be  twisted 
and  distorted  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  play  on  the  heartstrings  of  mem- 
t)ers  of  minority  groups.  At  this  time  I 
remind  my  colleagues  of  Jefferson's  ad- 
monition on  the  importance  of  adher- 
ing to  established  rules  of  procedures. 
He  said : 

Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  amung  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons.  u«ed  to  say  It 
was  a  maxim  he  had  often  heard  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  from  old  and  experienced 
members,  that  nothing  tended  more  to  throw 
power  Into  the  hands  of  administration,  and 
ihoK  who  acted  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  than  a  neglect  of.  or  de- 
parture from,  the  rules  of  proceeding;  that 
these  forms,  a.s  ln.stUuted  by  nur  anresturs, 
operated  as  a  check  and  control  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority,  and  that  they  were. 
In  many  In.stfT.cej;.  a  shelter  .md  nrotectUm 
to  the  minority  ai^lnst  the  attempts  of 
power.  So  far  the  maxim  is  certainly  true, 
and  Is  founded  In  good  sense:  that  as  It  Is 
always  In  the  power  uX  the  majority,  by  their 
numbers,  to  stop  any  Impruper  measures 
proposed  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  the 
only  weapons  by  which  the  minority  can  de- 
fend themselves  agnlnst  similar  attempts 
from;  thoee  In  power  are  the  forms  and  rules 
of  proceeding  which  have  been  adopted  as 
they  were  found  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  become  the  law  of  the  House, 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  the  weaker 
party  can  only  be  protected  from  those  Ir- 
regularities and  abuses  which  these  forms 
were  intended  to  check  and  which  the  wan- 
tonness of  power  Is  but  too  often  apt  to  sug- 
gest   to    large    and    successful    majorities 

And  whether  these  forms  be  In  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not.  Is  really  not  of  so 
great  Importance      It  Is  much  more  material 


tliat  there  should  be  a  rtilc  to  go  by.  than 
what  U>at  rule  Is;  that  there  may  be  a 
uniformity  of  prtx;eedlnK  In  business  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or  cap- 
tlousneM  of  the  members.  It  to  very  mate- 
rial that  order,  decency,  and  ragularlty  b« 
preserved  In   a  dignified  public  body. 

His  sound  warning  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  rules  to  a  minority  are  well 
taken,  and  I  urge  those  promoting  the 
pending  proposal  to  weigh  his  words 
carefully. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  to  the  trend 
toward  erosion  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  second 
set  of  rules  which  would  be  applicable 
only  for  consideration  of  measures  de- 
signed to  curry  votes  from  minority 
groups. 

This  would  permit  retention  of  or- 
derly procediu'es  for  disposal  of  regular 
business  and  would  Insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  traditions  which  have  made 
the  Senate  unique  among  legislative 
bodies. 

The  Senate  is  being  asked  to  pass  this 
measure  only  3  months  after  Its  Intro- 
duction, without  benefit  of  a  committee 
report  or  printed  hearings.  In  my  view, 
3  months  is  much  too  short  for  careful 
study  of  a  measure  of  such  a  far-reach- 
ing and  precedent-shattering  nature. 
Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
bill  by  the  subcommittee,  and  the  mem- 
Ijers  of  this  group  have  pursued  their 
duties  diligently  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  highly  unusual,  except  when 
it  comes  to  so-called  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, to  take  away  a  committee's  re- 
sponsibility for  a  bill  after  only  3  months 
of  study.  If  this  can  t)e  done  for  meas- 
ures of  this  type,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  will  not  be  tried  in  the  future  on  tax 
bilLs  or  other  legislation  of  real  signifi- 
cance. 

Usually  when  a  bill  of  importance  Is 
to  be  brought  before  the  Senate  for  de- 
bate, the  committee  hearings  are  made 
available  for  study  well  in  advance  of 
the  floor  discussion.  As  we  could  expect. 
such  IS  not  the  case  here.  The  printed 
hearings  are  not  available  yet.  If  com- 
mittee hearings  are  to  play  any  part  in 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  a  measure, 
tliey  must  be  available  before  the  floor 
debate  begins,  ^gain.  it  seems  that  fol- 
lowing the  regular  order  of  business  is 
too  much  to  expect  of  those  who  are 
Intent  on  promoting  these  vote-getting 
measures  directed  at  the  South. 

If  this  measure  were  really  Important 
and  time  were  of  the  essence  in  getting 
it  through  the  Congress,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  not  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  the  established 
procedure  of  discharging  the  committee 
from  Its  consideration  as  set  forth  in 
rule  26  should  have  been  followed.  But, 
as  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  anti- 
poll-tax  measuie,  this  procedure  was  not 
attempted  or  mentioned.  This  is  in- 
deed an  unusual  way  for  a  responsible 
legislative  body  to  conduct  Its  business. 
The  end  result  of  such  violations  of 
established  traditions  can  only  lead  to 
making  the  rules  of  the  Senate  a  hollow 
shell — high  sounding  and  orderly  look- 
ing on  paper  but  meaning  nothing  in 
practice. 
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We  are  being  urged  to  pass  this  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  literacy  tests  have 
been  used  to  deprive  persons  from  voting 
on  account  of  their  race  or  color.  In  vio- 
lation of  their  constitutional  rights. 
There  is  a  hollow  ring  to  this  argument. 
We  heard  it  often  during  the  1957  and 
I960  debates,  and  I  suppose  that  even  If 
this  bill  passes  we  will  hear  it  again  in 
a  year  or  so.  The  truth  Is  that  there  Is 
no  end  to  the  Insatiable  demands  of 
minority  groups  who  want  a  special  legal 
status  in  our  society.  This  Is  merely  an- 
other step  in  the  trend  toward  oblitera- 
tion of  the  States'  constitutionally  sanc- 
tioned power  to  set  voting  qualifications. 

When  the  Senate  debated  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed it  contended  that  existing  laws 
were  more  than  ample  for  the  protection 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  every  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  color.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  the  laws  then 
in  existence  were  vigorously  enforced  by 
the  Attorney  General,  any  problem  of 
discrimination  in  voting  could  have  been 
eliminated  long  ago.  It  should  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  individual  has 
some  responsibility  to  look  out  for  the 
enforcement  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
In  a  democracy,  responsibility  Is  thv;  key 
to  freedom.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for 
our  country  if  every  cltisen  looked  to  the 
Federal  Government  alone  for  the  com- 
plete enforcement  of  his  rights,  without 
assuming  any  personal  responsibility  for 
initiating  corrective  legal  action. 

I  would  Hke  to  review  briefly  for  my 
colleagues  the  Federal  statutes  In  exist- 
ence prior  to  1957  for  the  protection  of 
voting  rights.  Under  section  1983  of 
title  42,  any  iJerson  who  is  wrongfully 
denied  his  constitutional  rights,  includ- 
ing voting  rights,  by  a  person  acting  un- 
der color  of  State  authority  may  bring 
suit  for  damages  against  the  official  or 
bring  suit  in  equity  for  preventive  relief. 
I  quote  this  provision  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  my  colleagues: 

Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  cuatom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  cltlaen  of  the 
ITnlted  States  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rlghu.  privileges,  or  Immunltlee  secured 
by  the  OonsUtuUon  and  Uws.  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  Injured  In  an  action  at  Uw,  suit 
In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
redress. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  In  a 
number  of  cases  that  If  any  qualified 
person  is  denied  the  right  to  vote  by  any 
State  election  oflBcial.  he  has  the  right 
under  this  statute  to  sue  the  election 
official  for  damages.  An  Individual  who 
has  been  wrongfully  denied  his  right  to 
vote  because  of  race  or  color  can,  under 
this  statute,  also  obtain  preventive  relief 
in  equity.  This  is  a  very  broad  and  far- 
reaching  statute  which  places  some  re- 
sponsibility on  the  individual  to  take 
action  in  order  to  protect  his  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  criminal  statutes 
which  were  available  prior  to  1957  for 
the  protection  of  voting  and  other  con- 
stitutional rights.  Section  242  of  UUe 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  makes  It 
a  crime  for  any  person  acting  under  color 


of  law.  which  of  course  includes  a  State 
election  ofllclal.  to  deprive  a  citizen  of 
his  constitutional  rights.  This  section 
reads  as  foHows: 

Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully 
subjects  any  Inhabitant  of  any  State.  Ter- 
rltcuy.  or  District  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  eectired  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  different  punish- 
ments, pains,  or  penalties,  on  accotint  of  such 
inhabitant  being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of 
his  color,  or  race,  than  are  prescribed  for 
the  punishment  of  citizens,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Ilie  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  that  the  right  of  a  qualified 
person  to  vote  In  an  election  for  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives  in  Congress  is  a 
right  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution within  the  meaning  of  this  stat- 
ute. Any  election  official  who  wrongfully 
deprives  a  qualified  voter,  regardless  of 
race  or  color,  of  that  right  Is  guilty  of  a 
crime  imder  this  statute. 

A  comptmlon  criminal  statute,  section 
241  of  title  18.  makes  it  a  crime  for  two 
or  more  persons  to  conspire  to  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights.  I 
quote  this  section  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  : 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  Injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  citizen 
In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  c»- 
because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same; 
or 

If  two  or  more  persons  go  In  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
ezercUe  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege so  secured — 

They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

If  these  two  criminal  statutes  were  en- 
forced vigorously  throughout  the  United 
States,  there  Is  no  reason  why  any  elec- 
tion official  who  wrongfully  deprives  a 
qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to  vote 
could  not  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  Congress  went  much  further  than 
these  statutes  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957.  Senators  will  recall  the  extend- 
ed debate  which  was  held  on  this  pro- 
posal The  bill  as  finally  approved  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  any  person  threatened  with  a 
denial  of  his  right  to  vote  for  Senators 
or  Representatives  in  Congress  in  vio- 
lation of  section  2  of  article  I,  or  of  the 
17th  amendment,  or  in  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  This  provision  of  the 
act  reads  as  follows : 

Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
person  Is  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or 
practice  which  would  deprive  any  other  per- 
son of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  tbe  At- 
tfvney  Oeneral  may  Institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
a  civil  action  or  other  proper  px'oceedlng  for 
preventive  reUef.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order.  In  any 
proceeding  hereunder  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  for  coets  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 


The  Attorney  Genena  was  thus  given 
additlcnial  broad  and  far-reaching  power 
to  insure  enforcement  of  every  qualified 
citizen's  right  to  vote.  This  Is  not  all, 
however.  In  1960  the  C<mgress  author- 
ized the  use  of  a  system  of  voting  ref- 
erees as  another  device  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  a  qualified  citizen  to  vote.  I  am 
unable  to  imderstand  how  there  can  be 
any  justification  for  further  congres- 
sional action  in  this  field.  The  remedies 
now  available  are  more  than  sufficient. 
The  problem  is  one  of  enforcement,  and 
no  law  is  effective  unless  it  is  enforced. 
It  Is  strange  for  the  Congress  to  be  asked 
to  pass  additional  legislation  to  enforce 
voting  rights  when  It  Is  obvious  that  ef- 
fective use  has  not  been  made  of  the 
tools  available.  There  is  certainly  no  in- 
dication that  the  failure  to  enforce  the 
existing  laws  is  due  to  any  sensitivity 
about  the  feelings  of  citizens  of  the 
South.  I  can  only  assume  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  failure  to  act  is 
designed  to  manufacture  convincing  evi- 
dence for  the  Congress  on  the  need  for 
additional  legislation,  such  as  the  pro- 
posal now  before  us.  This  Is  not  the  way 
to  make  an  effective  case  for  congres- 
sional action. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  faced  with  this 
proposal.  I  would  now  like  to  spend 
some  time  in  discussing  It  on  its  merits. 
But  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any,  so 
I  will  have  to  confine  my  comments  to 
its  demerits.  One-half  of  the  bill  con- 
sists of  proposed  findings  of  fact  de- 
signed to  justify  the  substantive  provi- 
sions. It  is  very  strange,  to  say  the  least, 
to  create  a  set  of  findings  out  of  thin  air 
in  order  to  justify  the  proposed  literacy 
test.  These  findings  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  legislative  self -justification. 
I  suppose  the  acceptance  of  these  find- 
ings might  help  those  who  have  doubts 
about  the  merits  of  the  bill  to  rationalize 
their  doubts  away. 

The  page  and  a  half  of  findings  add 
nothing  to  the  substance  of  the  bill.  If 
we  accept  these  findings  at  face  value, 
then  we  must  admit  that  Congress  has, 
in  effect,  become  a  judicial  body  which 
can,  by  the  mere  inclusion  of  high- 
sounding  phrases  in  a  bill,  create  a  set 
of  conditons  as  a  justification  for  action 
in  any  field.  This  Is  truly  an  Alice  In 
Wonderland  approach  to  legislative  ac- 
tion. Congress  either  has  or  has  not  the 
authority  to  act.  Congressional  power 
cannot  be  created  by  findings.  And 
merely  because  the  bill  says  that  it  is 
constitutional  does  not  make  this  a  fact. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress  does 
not  have  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  establish  this  test  for  qualifica- 
tions of  voters. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  pro- 
posed findings  written  into  this  bill.  In 
subsection  (c)  the  draftsman  would  have 
the  Congress  find  that  literacy  tests  and 
other  performance  tests  have  been  used 
to  effect  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  de- 
nials of  the  right  to  vote.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  never  made  such  a  broad  find- 
ing. In  the  case  of  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
State  literacy  test  which  is  applied  alike 
to  persons  of  all  races  Is  constitutional, 
although  the  Court  said  that  a  literacy 
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test  can  be  administered  in  an  unconsti- 
tuUoDal  manner.  It  Is  not  fitting  for  the 
CoivreaB  to  place  itseU  in  a  Judicial  role 
and  make  a  finding  wbiofa  in  reality 
can  be  determined  only  through  litiga- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts.  In  the  same 
section  it  is  propounded  as  a  fact  that 
existing  statutes  are  inadequate  to  as- 
sure all  qualified  persons  the  right  to 
vote.  This  Is  a  statement  which  is  not 
supported  in  fact,  as  can  be  seen  by 
examination  of  the  existing  laws  to  pro- 
tect voting  rights.  I  will  concede  that 
they  are  inadequate  in  practice  if  they 
are  not  enforced,  which  may  be  the  case, 
but  they  are  not  inadequate  in  substance. 

In  the  next  subsection  the  Congress 
is  asked  to  approve  a  finding  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  deny  any  person  the 
right  to  vote  as  long  as  he  has  a  sixth- 
grade  education.  It  is  not  for  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable qualification  for  voting  as 
long  as  the  qualification  is  administered 
without  discrimination.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution the  States  have  the  right  to  set 
any  reasonable  literacy  qualification 
they  choose,  as  long  as  the  requirement 
Is  applied  fairly  and  without  discrimi- 
nation to  everyone. 

The  next  finding  is  rather  unusual 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  patently  discriminatory 
provision  is  put  in  a  bill  which  is  sup- 
posedly designed  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation. This  finding  is  that  Spanish - 
speaking  citizens  who  are  not  proficient 
in  English  are  nevertheless  well  qualified 
to  vote.  There  are  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  other  nationality  groups  through- 
out the  Nation  who  may  be  quite  literate 
In  their  mother  language  but  are  not 
proficient  in  Eiiglish.  These  groups  are 
not  mentioned  in  this  finding,  and  pre- 
sumably they  were  of  no  concern  to  the 
drafters  of  the  bill.  Personally.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  reasonable  requirement  that 
a  prospective  voter  be  able  to  read  and 
imderstand  the  English  language.  My 
point  is  that  it  is  rank  discrimination 
to  fail  to  recognize  that  people  of  Hebrew, 
Polish.  Italian,  German.  Chinese,  or 
other  foreign  extraction  also  have  for- 
eign-language newspapers  available  to 
them  and  should  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  as  citizens  of  Spanish  extraction. 

In  the  last  legislative  finding,  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  apparently  thought  that 
he  could  prove  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill  by  citing  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions on  which  he  bases  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  act.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  the  constitutional  provisions  relied 
upon  should  be  set  forth  in  the  bill.  It 
reminds  me  somewhat  of  a  little  boy  who 
is  whistling  as  he  walks  through  a  grave- 
yard on  a  dark  night.  The  whistling 
does  not  keep  the  six}oks  away,  but  it 
does  give  him  a  feeling  of  security.  Here 
the  recital  of  these  constitutional  pro- 
visions does  not  give  the  Congress  the 
power  to  act.  but  perhaps  it  made  the 
draftsman  feel  a  little  less  Intellectually 
dishonest.  In  the  same  section  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  Congress  has  a  duty  to 
provide  against  the  abuses  which  pres- 
ently exist.  The  Congress  provided 
against  any  such  abuses  many  years  ago 
and  more  than  amply  added  to  these 
remedies  by  passage  of  the  Civil  Rit^hts 


Acts  of  1957  and  1060.  Rather  than 
agreeing  to  the  proposition  that  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  take  action  now,  the 
Congress  should  say  that  the  Attorney 
Qeneral  has  the  duty  to  enforce  the 
existing  laws  and  that  individual  citizens 
have  the  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellow  citizens  to  utilize  existing  remedies 
to  protect  their  constitutional  rights. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  the  Con- 
gress can  expand  its  authority  at  will 
by  writing  findings  and  preambles  In 
bills,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  powers 
which  can  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  should  be  no  question  about  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  establisl^  rea- 
sonable qualifications  for  voters.  The 
Congress  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
establish  a  test  for  voting  qualifications 
as  Is  being  attempted  in  the  pending 
measure.  The  Constitution  clearly  leaves 
this  field  to  the  States.  In  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2,  the  Qualifications  prescribed  by 
the  States  for  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  thflr  legislature  are  adopt- 
ed by  the  Constitution  as  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  voting  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  This  prin- 
ciple of  State  authority  was  reiterated 
by  the  Congress  when  it  approved  the 
17th  amendment.  The  proponents  of 
this  bill  rely  on  article  I.  .section  4,  a-s 
partial  authority  for  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  uniform  t^^st  for  literacy.  It 
is  rather  farfetched  to  say  that  the  con- 
stitutional grant  of  authority  to  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  "times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  elections"  authorized 
the  Conifress  to  establL<vh  qualifications 
for  voting.  In  section  2  of  the  same 
article,  the  authority  to  establl.sh  quali- 
fications for  votinc  was  specifically  left 
with  the  States.  Certainly  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution  did  not  mean  to 
nullify  by  .section  4  the  power  .spoiled 
out  shortly  tjefore  in  .section  2  We  must 
accept  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
"manner  of  holding"  and  not  distort 
them  to  mean  something  they  obviously 
do  not. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Senate  by 
its  action  In  rejecting  the  effort  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  by  statute  and 
approvtnj?  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  reaffirmed  Its  belief  in  and 
support  of  the  principle  of  State  respon- 
sibility for  establishment  of  qual loca- 
tions for  voten?  If  the  Senate  approves 
this  propovsal  it  will  do  violence  to  the 
principle  which  it  so  recently  reaffirmed 

It  1.S  also  arrrued  that  the  Con?re.ss 
has  the  authority  to  act  under  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Under  the  terms  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments,  the  Conerress  is 
limited  to  consideration  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  or  redress  State  action 
which  is  discriminatory  in  nature  There 
must  t)e  some  .showing  in  this  situation 
that  literacy  tests.  E>er  sc.  are  discrimi- 
natory because  of  race  or  color.  This 
would  be  completely  contrary  to  a  line  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  dating  back  to 
1898.  In  the  case  of  Williams  against 
Mississippi  in  that  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  provision  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi constitution,  making  ability  to 
read  any  section  of  the  constitution,  or 
to  understand  it  when  read,  a  necessary 


qualification  to  vote,  does  not  constitute 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protectioo  of  the 
law  guaranteed  imder  the  14th  amend- 
ment if  the  provision  does  not  on  its  face 
discriminate  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes. The  Court  said  that  the  consti- 
tution of  Mississippi  and  its  statutes  "do 
not  on  their  face  discriminate  between 
the  races,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
their  actual  administration  was  evil,  only 
that  evil  was  possible  under  them." 

In  the  case  of  Guinn  against  United 
States,  which  was  brought  under  the  15th 
amendment,  the  Court  in  effect  said  that 
the  States  were  left  with  the  power  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  their 
voters  and  that  a  State  may  establish  a 
literacy  test  as  a  requirement  for  voting 
provided  that  the  test  applies  alike  to  all 
citizens  of  the  Slate  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race,  creed,  or  color.  The 
Court  in  Uiat  case  stated: 


Beyond  doubt  tb«  unendment  does  not 
TaXp  away  Irum  tbe  State  governments  In  a 
gcueral  sense  the  power  over  suffrage  which 
ti&&  belonged  to  thoee  governments  from  the 
b«^tnnlng  and  without  the  poaaeaslon  of 
which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon  which 
the  dlvUlon  of  State  and  National  authority 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  arganlzatlon 
of  both  govenunents  rest  would  be  without 
support  and  both  the  authority  oi  the  MaUon 
and  Uie  State  would  (ail  to  the  ground.  In 
fact,  the  very  cumniand  uf  the  amendment 
recognizes  the  possession  of  the  general 
power  by  the  State,  since  the  amendment 
seeks  to  regulate  Its  ezerrlae  as  to  the  par- 
ticular subject  with  which  It  deals. 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
tUone  since  us  we  liuve  seen  Its  estabUshment 
wad  but  the  exercise  by  Uie  State  of  a  law- 
ful power  vested  In  It  not  subject  to  our 
sTipfrvlRlnn  and  Indeed  lt«  vnlldtty  Is  ad- 
mitted (Guinn  v  l/nifrd  States.  238  Ua 
347.  363.  3M). 

The  most  recent  case  upholding  the 
validity  of  State  literacy  tests,  Lassiter 
against  Northampton  County  Board  of 
Elections,  merits  careful  study  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  In  connection 
with  their  deliberations  on  this  bill.  I 
wish  to  quote  at  some  length  from  this 
decision.  Justice  Douglas,  who  spoke 
for  the  unanimous  Court,  said  In  the 
course  of  the  opinion: 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  mrty  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to  nil 
voters  irrei^pectlve  of  mce  or  color.  The 
Court  In  Ouinn  v  United  States,  rupra,  at 
36rt.  dl.sposed  of  the  question  In  a  few  words 
"No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since,  as  we  have  seen.  Its  establish- 
ment was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a 
lawful  power  vested  In  It  not  subject  to  otir 
supervUlon  and.  Indeed,  lU  Tslldlty  Is  ad- 
mitted " 

T\\t  States  have  lorn;  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  eoodltlons 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  Pope  v  Williama  (193  X3B.  621, 
633 »:  Mason  t  Mt'^soun  (179  U.S.  338,  SS8>. 
absent,  of  course,  the  discrimination  which 
the  Constitution  condemns. 

ArUde  I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution  m 
Its  provLstoi)  for  the  election  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  17th 
amendn^ent  In  Its  provision  for  the  election 
of  Senators  provide  that  officials  will  be 
chosen  by  the  people. 

Bach  provision  goes  on  to  state  tliat  "the 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations   requisite    for    electors   of    the    most 
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numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. " 
So,  while  the  right  ot  suffrage  Is  estabUahed 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  {Ex 
parte  Yarbrough  (110  UJB.  881,  68S-666): 
smith  V.  AUicright  (321  V3.  849.  881-«e2) ) 
It  Is  subject  to  the  Imposition  of  State 
tdandards  which  are  not  dlsoimlnatory  and 
which  do  not  oontravenc  any  restrtctlon  that 
Congress,  acting  pursxumt  to  Its  oonstttu- 
tiunal  powers,  has  Imposed.  Bee  United 
states  V.  Classic  (3lS  UB.  299,  316).  WhUe 
section  3  of  the  14th  amendment,  which 
provides  for  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives among  the  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State  (except 
Indians  not  taxed),  speaks  of  ~the  right  to 
\ote."  the  right  protected  "refers  to  the 
right  to  vote  as  established  by  the  laws  and 
(•onstltutlon  of  the  State".  McPherton  v. 
Blacker  (146  U-8.  1.  89). 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  Is  wide  scope 
for  exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  Residence 
requirements,  age,  previous  criminal  record 
( Davxs  V.  Beaaon  ( 138  VB.  833,  846-847) )  are 
obvious  examples  indicating  factors  which 
a  State  may  take  Into  consideration  in  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  voters.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote 
Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and 
Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex.  as  reporU  around  the  world  show. 
Literacy  and  Intelligence  are  obviously  not 
synonymous.  Illiterate  people  may  be  In- 
telligent voters.  Yet  Ln  our  society,  where 
newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  and  other 
printed  matter  canvass  and  debate  campaign 
K-Jues  a  State  might  conclude  that  only 
thoee  who  are  llter«te  should  exercise  the 
fr;knchlse  (cf  Franklin  v.  Harper  (308  Oa. 
779.  55  S.E  2d  221.  appeal  dismissed  339  U.S. 
946 ) ) .  It  was  said  last  century  In  Massa- 
chusetts that  a  literacy  test  was  designed  to 
Insure  an  "Independent  and  Intelligent"  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  suffrage  (Stoiie  v.  Smith 
(159  Mas.s  413  414.  34  N.E.  521)).  North 
Carolina  agrees  We  do  not  sit  In  Judgment 
on  the  wisdom  of  that  policy.  We  cannot 
say.  however,  that  It  Is  not  an  allowable  one 
measured  by  constitutional  standards. 

Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  Its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dis- 
crimination which  the  15th  amendment  was 
designed  to  uproot.  No  such  Influence  Is 
charged  he'-e.  On  the  other  hand  a  literacy 
test  may  be  unconstitutional  on  its  face.  In 
Daris  v  Schncll  (81  F  Supp.  872,  aff'd  838 
US  933 ) .  the  test  was  the  citizen's  ability 
to  "understand  and  explain"  an  article  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  legislative 
setting  of  that  provision  and  the  great  dls- 
crctlou  it  vested  In  the  registrar  made  clear 
that  a  literacy  requirement  was  merely  a 
device  to  make  racial  discrimination  easy. 
Wo  cannot  make  the  same  Inference  here. 
The  present  requirement,  applicable  to  mem- 
bers of  all  races.  Is  that  the  prospective 
voter  "be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  consUtuUon  of  North  Carolina  tn  the 
English  langiiage."  That  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a 
person  is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme 
to  lay  springes  for  the  citizen.  Certainly  we 
cannot  condemn  It  on  Its  face  as  a  device 
unrelated  to  the  desire  of  North  Carolina 
to  raise  the  standards  for  people  of  all  races 
who  cast  the  ballot. 

In  recent  years  we  have  heard  much 
public  lamentation  about  the  terrible 
effect  of  literacy  tests  and  how  they  are 
used  to  prevent  Neproes  from  voting.  If 
the  situation  is  as  bad  as  the  proponents 
of  so-called  civil  rights  legislation  would 
have  us  believe.  I  should  think  that  cases 
would  have  been  processed  or  pending  In 
Federal   courts    throughout   the   South. 
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Such  la  not  the  case.  This  lack  of  legal 
action  makes  me  very  suspicimis  of  the 
many  charges  which  are  constantly  aired 
in  the  northern  press  about  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Senate  is  being  urged  to  accept 
the  thesis  that  there  are  no  ade<iuate 
safeguards  to  prevent  discrimination 
throagh  use  of  literacy  tests.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act.  the  Attorney  Qeneial  can  bring  suit 
to  enjoin  discriminatory  use  of  a  literacy 
test  by  State  election  officials.  The  in- 
dividual citisen  who  feels  that  he  Is  being 
discriminated  against  because  of  his  race 
can  bring  suit  in  his  own  name  to  enjoin 
discriminatory  practices  by  the  election 
officials.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
is  a  longstanding  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion in  a  certain  area,  voting  referees 
can  be  appointed  under  the  1960  Civil 
Rights  Act.  It  should  be  obvious  to  the 
disinterested  observer  that  this  Is  a  sham 
battle.  A  dearth  of  legal  action  under 
existing  statiitory  remedies  indicates  to 
me  that  the  allegations  about  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  which  we  read  about 
and  hear  about  so  much  in  this  body  and 
in  the  northern  press  cannot  be  backed 
up  by  facts  in  a  court  of  law. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  why  the  At- 
torney General  in  his  eagerness  to  have 
this  proposed  legislation  passed,  has  not 
shown  a  similar  eagerness  in  applying 
all  of  his  rights  and  powers  under  the 
1960  Civil  Rights  Act;  why  referees  have 
not  been  appointed,  why  many  suits 
have  not  been  brought,  if  there  has  been 
this  discrimination.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  should  always  exhaust  remedies  im- 
der  existing  law  before  going  to  a  higher 
body  for  relief,  and  that  that  principle 
should  apply  in  these  cases. 

It  is  not  fitting  for  the  Senate  to  at- 
tempt to  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
courts,  even  though  some  of  our  courts 
have  assumed  the  role  of  the  legislature 
on  some  occasions.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Because  they  have  done  so  is  not  excuse 
for  the  Senate  assuming  the  Judicial  role. 

The  Federal  courts  throughout  the 
land  are  open  and  functioning  and  this 
is  where  disputes  involving  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  citizens  must  be 
litigated,  not  the  US.  Senate.  The  leg- 
islative branch  of  t^e  Government  has 
enough  to  do  in  maintalmng  its  integ- 
rity from  encroachments  from  other 
branches  of  the  Government  without  at- 
tempting to  take  over  a  function  which 
properly  belongs  in  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  proposal  being  urged  upon  this 
body,  if  adopted,  would  constitute  oae 
of  the  gravest  violations  of  States  rights 
I  have  witnessed  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  At  a  later  time  I 
will  discuss  the  effect  which  passage  of 
this  measure  would  have  on  the  21 
States  which  require  literacy  tests.  Ar- 
kansas is  not  one  of  these  States.  My 
concern  is,  however,  for  all  50  States 
which  would  lose  if  this  proposal  is 
enacted.  The  precedent  which  would 
be  set  would  serve  to  Justify  further  cur- 
tailment of  the  powers  left  to  the  States 
under  the  Constitution.  Next  year  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  pass  a  bill  to 


establish  a  uniform  residency  require- 
ment for  voting.  Once  the  door  is 
opened  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent 
passage  of  other  measures  to  homog- 
enize the  States. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  Con- 
gress to  tamper  with  a  fundamental 
ixinciple  of  our  system  of  Government 
merely  to  cater  to  a  minority  pressure 
groiv>.  We  have  seen  even  in  the  past 
that  these  pressure  groups  are  steadily 
shifting. 

Discrimination  and  bias  cannot  be 
legislated  away  no  matter  how  many 
bills  we  pass.  Problons  in  this  delicate 
area  of  human  relationships  can  be 
solved  only  through  education  and  the 
slow  conversion  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart.  As  much  as  all  of  us  would  like 
to  rid  the  world  of  sin.  corruption,  greed, 
and  other  vices,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  a  legislature  can, 
and  should,  attempt  to  do.  If  we  could 
eliminate  discrimination  through  leg- 
islation we  might  as  well  enact  the 
(3olden  Rule.  Those  of  us  from  the 
South  do  not  profess  to  have  the  an- 
swers to  all  of  the  problems,  including 
discrimination,  which  exist  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Philadelphia;  and,  by  the 
same  token,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  from  these 
areas  have  the  answers  to  our  prob- 
lems— certainly  not  through  measures 
such  as  that  presented  to  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

This  bill  is  another  example  of  a  long 
line  of  punitive  measures  directed  pri- 
marily at  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  promoted  by  those  who  know  or 
care  nothing  about  finding  a  woricable 
solution  to  the  peculiar  problems  which 
exist  in  our  section. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  this 
drastic  and  imconstitutional  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
editorial  published  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  in  support  of  the  liter- 
acy test  legislation  which  is  now  being 
considered.  I  believe  the  editorial  puts 
us  back  on  the  track  as  to  the  basic 
issue  which  the  Senate  is  considering. 
I  hope  that  the  reasonableness  and  logic 
of  the  editorial  will  encourage  Senators 
who  oppose  the  measure  to  reconsider 
their  position  and  to  join  hands  with 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  ifi  making  it 
possible  to  take  favorable  action  upon 
the  literacy  test  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  today  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Raooiu).  I 
believe  the  editorial  states  the  case  of 
the  pending  amendment  as  succinctly 
and  persuasively  as  any  item  I  have 
read  or  any  argument  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  know  that  another 
great  newspaper  in  New  York  City,  a 
newspaper  of  a  different  persuasion,  has 
taken  an  almost  exactly  opposite  ap- 
proach to  this  question?    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  So  even  in  New 
York,  the  editorial  comment  is  eqtially 
divided  on  the  question;  by  no  means  is 
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there  unanimity  In  the  metropoUtan 
press  of  New  York  City.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  may  be  an 
equal  division  of  opinion  In  terms  of  one 
newspaper  versxis  another  newspaper. 
It  Is  all  a  question  of  how  one  values  the 
editorial  content.  I  can  tmly  say  to  the 
good  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  the 
editorial  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
makes  so  much  sense.  Is  so  logical,  and. 
as  I  said,  is  so  persuasive  in  its  substance 
and  content,  that  I  feel  It  is  the  sort  of 
material  which  could  shed  considerable 
light  upon  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Is  there  any  reason 
or  evidence  whatever  to  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  writer  of  the  editorial  In 
the  New  York  Times  was  in  any  way 
qualified  to  pass  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  measure  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate?  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  supply  us  with  that 
information? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  One  American  citi- 
zen   is    probably    as   well    qualified    as 

another 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  He  is  as  well  quali- 
fied as  the  editorial  writer  of  the  New 
York  Times;  with  that  statement.  I 
agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  American  citi- 
zen Is  probably  as  well  qualified  as 
another  citizen  to  pass  upon  what  is 
constitutional,  until  the  question  reaches 
the  courts. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  know  whether  the  edi- 
torial writer  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  subjected  to  a  literacy  test?  Does 
the  Senator  know  what  the  editorial 
writer's  qualifications  are? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  to  be  presumed 
that  not  only  would  the  writer  of  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  be  able  to  pass  a 
literacy  test,  but  that  he  would  also  be 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  have  the  re- 
spect, esteem  and  admiration  of  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  intelligent,  and  out- 
standing Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
namely,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FiTLBaicHTl. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  very  kind.  In  view  of  that 
statement,  I  shall  not  object  to  his 
request. 

Mr.    KEATINO.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATINO.     Reserving  the  right 

to  object — and  I  shall  not  object 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York;  I  shall  reserve  a 
compliment  for  him. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  have  read  the  edi- 
torials which  have  been  referred  to.  I 
have  sat  here  today  and  listened  to  the 
repeated  references  to  New  York  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and,  earlier, 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [  Mr. 
Ervin  ) . 

I  have  refrained  from  replying  to  those 
statements,  because  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  Senate  to  reach 
a  vote  soon  on  the  measure  which  Is  be- 
fore us.  Sometimes  It  is  said  that  one 
engages  In  colloquies  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delaying  a  vote.     Hierefore,  I 


have  not  responded.    However.  I  do  wish 
to  comment  on  the  two  editorials. 

I  disagree  with  the  editorial  published 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  I 
agree  with  the  editorial  published  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  stress  that  both 
newspapers  are  great  papers  and  are 
widley  read  and  respected  in  New  York 
State  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  while  these  two 
newspapers  may  differ  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate— and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  this  is  a  question  to  be 
determined  by  the  courts — both  of  those 
fine  newspapers — and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
all  the  other  newspapers  published  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York — favor  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  further  strengthen 
the  civil  rights  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

We  are  hearing  a  great  furor  about  a 
little  literacy  bill,  which  is  only  a  tiny 
step  toward  insuring  full  rights  for  citi- 
zens. I  do  not  contend  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  are  not  acting  in 
good  faith;  but  there  may  be  some  feel- 
ing that  a  big.  vigorous  opposition  to 
this  limited  and  inadequate  measure  will 
prevent  the  enactment  of  substantial 
civil  rights  legislation  at  this  session,  in- 
cluding even  the  literacy  test  bill,  which 
proposes  to  take  a  tiny  step,  and  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes. 

However,  because  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  and  the  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  previous  references.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  all  other 
Senators  that  I  feel  certain,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  previous  editorial  positions, 
that  all  of  the  newspapers  of  New  York 
are  united  in  their  belief  that  further 
legislation  is  needed  to  protect  the  civil 
and  human  rights  of  American  citizens 
in  consonance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  is 
a  rather  well  known  newspaper,  pub- 
lished editorial  comment  somewhat  crit- 
ical of  the  procedure  being  followed  in 
the  Senate.  There  is  much  doubletalk 
on  this  question.  As  I  have  said.  Arkan- 
sas has  no  literacy  test.  This  measure 
would  not  affect  my  State.  What  is 
being  trifled  with  is  the  Constitution, 
which  very  clearly  leaves  this  right  to 
the  States.  My  State  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  pending  measure.  So  far 
as  I  am  entitled  to  sE)eak  on  the  question, 
my  view  is  that  we  are  trifling  with  the 
Constitution. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  other  newspapers,  sis  well,  raise  the 
question  of  the  procedure  which  is  being 
followed  and  the  rather  offhand,  casual 
manner  in  which  the  Constitution  is 
being  Ignored.  That  is  what  Is  Involved. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  objection  to  letting 
people  vote.  I  have  read  the  statistics. 
I  beheve  that  In  my  State,  and  In  most 


of  the  other  States,  with  a  few  local  ex- 
ceptions, there  Is  a  free  and  equal  right 
to  vote.  There  are  certain  exceptions. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows,  in 
certain  sections  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  there  is  some  difficulty  In  csiforc- 
Ing  the  law  against  robbery,  murder,  and 
rape.  Ju.st  as  there  is  in  Washlncton.  DC. 
Conditions  have  become  so  bad  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Capital  City,  that  there  are 
areas  where  people  dare  not  walk  out  at 
night. 

Wc  know  there  are  also  areas  where 
there  Is  not  proper  enforcement  of  the 
right  to  vote.  But  these  are  problems 
for  solution  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
for  the  Federal  authorities  to  pursue  un- 
der existing  laws. 

What  we  are  saying  seems  to  be  mis- 
understood. We  are  pointing  out  that 
the  advocates  of  this  measure  are  at- 
tempting to  disregard  the  Constitution 
itself — a  most  serious  matter. 

Only  recently  the  Senate  said  It  should 
not  trifle  with  the  Constitution  in  the 
case  of  poll  taxes,  even  though  only  flve 
States  were  involved.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  from  New  York  voted  on 
that  measure,  but  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  voted  to  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  thereby  the  Senate  followed 
proper  procedure.  It  was  proper  proce- 
dure. I  say.  regardless  of  how  I  felt 
about  the  proposal  then  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  did  not  approve  of  the  measure 
which  was  passed,  but  at  least  a  proper 
procedure  was  followed. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  New  York 
refers  to  this  measure  as  "a  little  liter- 
acy bill."  I  point  out  that  the  bill  is  not 
little  at  all.  for  it  would  rape  the  Consti- 
tution; and  that  is  a  moet  important 
consideration. 

So  far  as  the  bill  Itself  Is  concerned, 
I  am  In  an  excellent  position  to  comment 
on  It.  t>ecause  the  bill  would  not  affect 
my  State  one  lota. 

Mr  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bux- 
Dicx  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATINO.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, like  other  Senators  who  share  his 
views  of  the  issue  before  us  and  who  have 
participated  in  this  debate,  talks  about 
the  Constitution.  But  I  point  out  that 
this  group  of  Senators  is  talking  about 
the  Constitution  of  1789,  not  the  Consti- 
tution of  1962.  of  which  the  14th  and 
1 5th  amendments  are  as  Important  parts 
as  are  the  original  provisions  of  section  1. 
article  IV.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  other  Senators  who  share  his 
view  have  constantly  referred  to  qualifi- 
cations for  voting,  and  have  said  that  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  shall  be  set  by  the 
States.  That  is  true;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

But  the  Constitution  alao  provides — 
and  this  provision  has  equal  force  and 
effect — that  no  State  shall  deny  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Thla  provision 
has  been  In  the  Constitution  for  100 
years.    But  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
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and  other  Senators  persist  In  talking 
about  the  Constitution  as  if  we  were  the 
Founding  Fathers  living  generations  ago 
and  as  if  we  were  now  dealing  with  the 
Constitution  for  the  first  time.  Ccr- 
lainly  there  is  more  to  the  Constitution 
than  that. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  entirely  mistaken.  The 
nth  amendment  came  much  later;  and 
It  was  only  in  1959  that  the  decision  in 
the  Lassiter  case — a  very  recent  case — 
was  handed  down,  thus  confirming  this 
whole  theory.  So  I  do  not  think  the 
Sfimtor  from  New  York  Is  at  all  correct 
when  he  says  we  are  talking  about  the 
early  Constitution.  Instead,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Constitution  of  today,  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  within 
the  last  3  yesirs. 

What  has  happened  in  connection  with 
the  Constitution  since  the  Supreme 
Court  s  decision  in  the  Lassiter  case?  I 
do  not  see  that  there  has  been  any  sub- 
sequent development  of  importance  in 
connection  with  the  interpretation  of 
this  part  of  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  entitled  to  say  that  we 
are  talking  about  only  the  original  Con- 
stitution; and  this  principle  has  been  re- 
affirmed from  time  to  time  since  then. 

But  if  It  Is  desired  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution, why  not  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  change  it.  as  was 
done  in  the  poll  tax  case?  I  do  not 
think  the  procedure  now  proposed  is  at 
all  proper. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  printed 
hearings  and  there  has  been  no  consid- 
eration as  to  whether  a  sixth-grade  edu- 
cation Is  sufficient. 

I  used  to  be  a  professor — not  only  in 
Arkansas,  but  also  in  Washington.  D.C. 
In  Washington.  D.C,  I  taught  at  the 
George  Washington  University  Law 
School.  Many  of  those  who  attended 
cla-sses  at  the  George  V/ashington  Uni- 
versity Law  School — which  is  not  a  bad 
law  school — had  had  2  years  of  college 
education.  But  many  of  them  were 
hardly  literate,  could  barely  understand 
what  they  were  reading,  and  had  dif- 
flculty  writing  a  legible  sentence.  In 
short,  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion makes  one  literate. 

However.  It  Is  Important  for  all  Sena- 
tors to  realize  that  the  very  serious  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Senate  does  not 
have  adequate  suppwrt  in  terms  of  print- 
ed hearings  available  for  our  study.  Yet 
certainly  this  proposal  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant one  for  all  of  us. 

I  know  that  on  occasion  the  Senator's 
party,  at  least,  used  to  state  that  the 
States  were  laboratories:  that  thus  we 
have  50  laboratories;  and  that  there  Is 
Lieat  merit  in  allowing  diversity  as  be- 
tween them. 

We  have  complained  about  the  action 
of  the  Russian  Government  in  imposing 
conformity  upon  all  persons  under  Its 
control,  and  about  the  Russian  Oovem- 
ment's  requirement  that  all  persons  fol- 
low the  policies  and  views  of  the  Kremlin. 


On  the  contrary,  we  have  stated  that  one 
of  the  virtues  of  our  country  is  that  it 
has  50  different  States,  and  that  some 
of  them  can  move  forward  because  Uiey 
have  initiative  and  Imagination  in  their 
leadership,  and  others  fail  to  do  so. 

Under  such  circumstances,  why  do 
some  Senators  now  seek  to  imp>ose  vmi- 
formity  on  the  entire  Nation — inasmuch 
as  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  our  coun- 
try has  been  diversity?  It  is  said  that 
Americans  understand  and  value  the  im- 
portance of  diversity,  as  compared  with 
absolute  unity;  whereas  the  Russian 
Government  insists  upon  absolute  unity, 
and  will  not  allow  the  slightest  diversity. 

But  the  measure  now  under  considera- 
tion is  an  attempt  to  make  all  our  States 
exactly  the  same,  so  that  our  country  will 
have  a  homogenized  society — in  short,  to 
make  sure  that  all  who  vote  shall  have 
a  sixth-grade  education.  I  suppose  that 
following  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  a 
sixth-grade  education  would  soon  be 
accepted  as  the  limit,  and  very  likely  It 
would  be  considered  that  no  one  need 
obtain  more  than  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion— with  the  result  that  all  would  be 
equal  at  that  low  level  of  education. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  j^eld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  yield;  but, 
first,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  realize 
that  by  being  complimentary,  one  could 
stir  up  such  an  intellectual  ferment. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  began  it  by  discussing  fiowers. 
[Laughter! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  For  some 
reason  I  seem  to  be  a  catalytic  agent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  the  Senator 
f  r(Hn  Minnesota  is  many  good  things,  and 
that  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York;  and,  after  that  com- 
pliment by  him,  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  must  answer  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  States 
could  fix — within  reason — any  test  for 
literacy;  let  the  States  do  it.  But  they 
must  administer  the  test  fairly,  in  deal- 
ing with  all  citizens,  for  all  have  an 
equal  right  in  that  connection. 

But  the  volumes  of  evidence  which 
have  been  accumulated  show,  that  often 
when  a  person  with  black  skin  and  a 
person  with  white  skin  walk  to  a  polling 
place  and  answer  the  literacy  test  ques- 
tions in  the  same  way,  the  person  with 
black  skin  is  not  allowed  to  vote,  but  the 
person  with  white  skin  Is  allowed  to  vote. 
The  issue  in  the  United  States  today  is 
Just  that  simple;  and  that  is  what  this 
bill  is  designed  to  deal  with. 

Furthermore,  I  must  add  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  must  be  misinformed 
when  he  states  that  no  hearings  were 
held.  We  have  a  volume  of  hearings,  and 
I  think  the  printed  record  w&s  made 
available  yesterday.  Our  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  held  hearings  for 
hours  and  listened  to  many  witnesses, 
and  there  is  a  large  volume  of  testimony. 

Obviously — the  situation  being  what  it 
is — it  is  not  possible  to  report  a  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Cannot  the  hear- 
ings be  printed,  then? 


Mr.  KEATING.  They  are  printed, 
and  I  understand  that  they  were  made 
available  either  yesterday  or  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  seen  a 
volimie  of  hearings  placed  on  my  desk. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  told  that  they 
were  available  yesterday.  At  any  rate, 
the  hearings  are  volmnlnous,  and  cer- 
tainly the  printed  hearings  will  be  avail- 
able on  Monday,  at  least — and  I  vmder- 
stand  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  that 
the  bill  will  still  be  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  not  guilty  of  exag- 
geration when  he  expresses  such  an 
understanding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  why  in 
the  bill  a  special  provision  is  included  for 
Spanish-speaking  persons,  but  not  for 
persons  who  speak  Polish  or  for  persons 
who  speak  Italian.  There  are  stxne  very 
fine  Italian -speaking  citizens  in  Arkan- 
sas. Why  is  this  Q>ecial  provision  not 
broadened  to  include  other  natioruUities? 
Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Puerto  Ricans 
in  New  York  State? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shaU  state  the 
theory  behind  this  bill,  drawn  i^)  by  the 
Attorney  General.  I  did  not  draw  up 
the  bill ;  It  was  drawn  up  by  the  Attorney 
General.  It  was  felt  that  all  States  or 
Territories  of  the  United  States  which 
have  well  established  schools  should  be 
on  the  same  footing.  The  bill  has  no 
provision  about  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens, so  far  as  I  recall.  The  bill  deals 
with  those  who  complete  a  sixth -grade 
education  in  any  State  or  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  bill  contains  no 
reference  to  ability  to  speak  Spanish  or 
ability  to  speak  Italian  or  ability  to  speak 
any  other  language. 

Obviously,  as  to  a  foreign  country 
there  might  be  a  different  rule,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  finished  a  certain 
amoimt  of  education  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try; and  I  can  see  how  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  in  that  Mxmection.  to  include 
a  satisfactory  definition  in  a  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  make  one 
further  observation  in  connection  with 
the  first  statement  by  the  Saiator  from 
New  York  about  enforconent  of  the  law. 
He  continues  to  talk  about  the  need  for 
better  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws. 
Of  course  I  do  not  disagree  as  to  that; 
I  think  there  should  be.  But  I  believe 
that  in  this  particular  respect  lie  is  con- 
fusing the  function  of  the  legislature 
and  the  fiuiction  of  the  executive. 

This  bill  is  not  going  to  cause  the  laws 
to  be  enforced  any  better  than  they  are 
enforced  now,  unless  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral rouses  himself  and  unless  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  rouses  itself,  with 
the  result  that  they  enforce  the  laws 
^i^ich  now  are  on  the  statute  books. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  can  say  in  all  good  faith  and 
conscience  that  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  now  have  in  his  grasp  some  very 
powerful  tools. 
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Mr.  KEATTNO.  I  concede  that;  and 
In  hla  testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee the  Attorney  General  virtually  con- 
ceded that— if .  at  the  end  of  another  20 
years  or  30  years,  or  so.  he  might  be  able 
to  bring  enough  lawsuits  to  Insure  that 
all  citizens  would  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote.  But  his  point  is  that 
he  has  one  case  pending  now  in  which. 
I  think  he  said,  he  had  83  witnesses  to 
insure  that  one  person,  or  a  group  of 
persons,  involved  in  the  lawsuit,  would 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

If  the  facts  which  I  cited  a  moment 
ago  were  shown,  namely,  the  use  of  a 
literacy  test  to  bring  about  discrimina- 
tion in  voting,  I  concede  to  the  Senator 
that  that  fact  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  certain  rights  under  existmg 
legislation.  However,  this  is  a  long,  slow 
process  in  the  courts  in  certain  areas  of 
our  country,  and  it  requires  an  Inordi- 
nate amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  see  to  it  that  no  per- 
son is  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote.  I  do 
not  think  he  should  have  to  do  that  for 
every  single  person.  There  should  be 
legislation  along  general  lines.  I  am 
not  wedded  to  the  exact  provisions  of 
this  bill,  but  there  should  be  legislation 
which  lays  down  a  rule  so  that  election 
officials  who  are  determined  to  defy  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  permitted  to  deny  people  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  page  2  of  the  bill 
which  has  been  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, beginning  on  line  16: 
that  auch  Information  aa  la  neceaaary  for 
the  InteUlgent  exerclae  of  Uie  franchise  ta 
available  through  Spanlah-Ianguage  newa 
BOiU'cea:  t^at  lack  of  proficiency  In  the  Eng- 
llah  language  provides  no  reaaonable  b.ul8 
for  excluding  these  dtlzena  from — 

And  so  forth.  I  was  asking  why  the 
Spanish  langxiage  was  selected.  Other 
languages  were  not  selected. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  That  language  is 
contained  in  the  findings;  it  is  not  a  part 
of  the  legislation  which  sets  forth  the 
sixth  grade  as  the  standard.  That  lan- 
giiage  reads; 

Anyone  who  has  completed  the  sixth  pri- 
mary grade  of  any  public  school  or  accred- 
ited private  school  In  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  presume  the  reason  why  that  lan- 
guage is  in  the  findings  in  the  first  part 
of  the  bill,  which  follows  in  general  the 
findings  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
is  that  in  Puerto  Rico.  Spanish  is  the 
language  spoken. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  about  New 
York?  Do  the  Puerto  Ricans  speak 
Spanish  in  New  York  City? 

Mr  KEATING.  No;  most  of  them 
do  not.  but  a  great  many  do.  It  applies 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  also. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  wondered  about 
it.  There  are  very  few.  If  any.  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  in  my  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ULr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  think  it  is  due  to 
the  inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  lan- 
guage which  states,  "any  State  or  terri- 
tory, the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  been  told 
there  are  many  Italians  in  New  York 
City.  too. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  may  add  that,  to 
a  lesser  degree  in  number,  in  areas  bor- 
dering on  Mexico,  there  are  citizens  who 
speak  the  Spanish  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  the  editorial  be  printed? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Right  To  Votx 

Southerners,  and  not  only  southernera.  are 
making  a  constitutional  arRument  against 
the  llterticy  test  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  argument  rests  on  two  propositions  (  1 ) 
the  Constitution  gives  the  State*  absolute 
piwer  to  fix  quallflcatlons  for  voting,  free 
from  any  Federal  restraint;  and  (2)  the  pro- 
pcjeed  legislation  would  impinge  on  the 
States  rightful  exercise  of  their  power  We 
disagree  on  both  points 

The  Constitution  does  provide.  In  section 
3  of  article  1,  that  voters  for  Congreaa  shall 
have  the  qu  ill'catlons  fixed  by  each  State 
for  e!ect<irs  of  the  most  numerous  house  of 
Its  legislature  But  this  provision,  like  all 
others  In  the  Constitution.  Is  subject  to  the 
overriding  limitations  Imposed  after  the 
Civil  War  In  the  15th  amendment  The 
15th  amendment  says  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  race  or  color  And  It  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  that  sweeping  command 
by  appropriate  legislation 

No  one  would  contend  that  a  State's  power 
to  flx  voting  qualifications  would  allow  It 
crudely  to  limit  the  franchise  to  whites  Of 
course  the  15th  amendment  prevent*  that 
But  the  amendment,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said,  outlaws  sophisticated  as  well  aa 
simple  techniques  of  racial  dUcrlmlnatlon 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  has  testified  — 
and  there  are  volumes  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port him — that  the  literacy  test  Is  t<xiay  the 
principal  device  used  to  disfranchise  Negroes 
In  the  South.  Everyone  knows  the  familiar 
stories  of  Negro  college  graduates  being 
found  Illiterate  because  they  did  not  pro- 
nounce a  word  or  Interpret  a  constitutional 
provision  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  registrar. 

The  proposed  leglalatlon  la  designed  to 
prevent  discriminatory  use  of  such  subjec- 
tive oral  or  written  testa  of  literacy  It  pro- 
vides that  In  any  State  which  Imposes  such 
tests,  education  through  six  grades  shall  be 
proof  of  literacy  The  sixth-grade  standard 
was  chosen  because  official  and  expert  stud- 
ies show  that  virtually  everyone  at  that  level 
la  formally  literate. 

The  bill  would  leave  the  States  free  to  Im- 
pose their  own  educational  quail ficatlona  for 
voting  They  could  require  three  grades  of 
schooling,  or  they  could  make  voters  have 
a  college  degree  Those  are  objective  quall- 
flcatlona.  applicable  to  white  and  Negro  alike. 
What  a  State  could  no  longer  do  la  adopt 
the  vague  standard  of  literacy  and  then  ap- 
ply It  unequally  to  citizens  of  dlfTerent 
color. 

That  this  would  be  appropriate  legislation 
to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  can  hardly 
be  doubted  In  the  light  of  history  It  Is  time 
to  put  aside  specious  legal  arguments  and 
conalder  the  real  Issue  before  the  Senate  and 
before  the  country — the  right  of  Negroes  to 
vote 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  we  have  had  this  exchange  of 
views  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
proposed  by  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader,  the  so-called  literacy 
amendment. 


The  editorial  to  which  I  referred 
makes  a  sound  case.  It  recoflnlzes  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  provides,  in 
section  2  of  article  I: 

That  voters  for  Congreas  shall  have  the 
qualifications  fixed  by  each  State  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  house  of  Its  legisla- 
ture. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
this  particular  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, like  other  articles,  was  modlfled  by 
subsequent  amendment.  For  example, 
the  editorial  states: 

The  15th  amendment  aays  that  the  right 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  And  It  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  enforce  that  sweeping 
command  by  appropriate  leglalatlon. 

That  is  what  the  pending  amendment, 
offered  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  seeks  to  do.  This  is  the  appro- 
priate legislation  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  15th  amendment. 

No  one — 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorial  points 
out.  and  as  many  Senators  in  the  debate 
have  pointed  out 


would  contend  that  a  State's  power  to  flx 
voting  qualifications  would  allow  It  crudely 
to  limit  the  franchlae  to  whlt«s. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  prevent  Just  that  situation;  but 
the  amendment,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said,  also  outlaws  sophisticated  as 
well  as  simple  techniques  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was 
speaking  of  certain  sophisticated  tech- 
niques of  racial  discrimination.  The 
Attorney  General's  testimony,  for  ex- 
ample, revealed  that  there  were  volumes 
of  evidence  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  literacy  test  is  today  the  prin- 
cipal device  used  to  disfranchise  Negroes 
in  the  South.  Everyone  knows  the 
familiar  stories  of  Negro  college  gradu- 
ates being  found  illiterate  because  they 
did  not  pronounce  a  word  or  Interpret 
a  constitutional  provision  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  registrar. 

The  editorial  continues : 

The  proposed  legislation  U  deslffned  to 
prevent  discriminatory  use  oX  each  subject 
of  oral  or  written  tests  of  literacy.  It  pro- 
vides that  in  any  State  which  Imposes  such 
testa,  education  through  alx  gnKlea  shall  be 
proof  of  literacy. 

This  is  an  important  observation  of  a 
newspaper  that  has  gained  fame  for  its 
knowledge  of  education  matters.  The 
editorial  continues: 

The  sixth  grade  standard  was  chosen  be- 
cause official  and  expert  studies  show  that 
virtually  everyone   at  that   level  U  formally 

literate. 

Some  other  standard  could  have  been 
chosen.  The  point  of  the  amendment  is 
that,  whatever  standard  is  set  as  a 
criterion  or  qualification  for  literacy, 
that  standard  must  be  applied  uniformly 
with  equal  Justice.  There  can  be  no 
direct  discrimination  on  voting  qualifica- 
tions, and  there  can  be  no  Indirect,  sub- 
tle, or  so-called  sophl.sticated  discrimi- 
nation that  would  outlaw  or  prevent  the 
exercise  of  the  ballot.  That  is  what  the 
issue  is  all  about;  and  I  think  the  vast 
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majority  of  Americans  would  recognize 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  and  moderate 
request  and  proposal,  and  that  the  15th 
amendment  does  specifically  state  that 
the  mandate  of  that  amendment,  the  di- 
I  ection  of  that  amendment,  is  to  be  ful- 
filled by  "appropriate  legislation."  That 
Ks  what  the  pending  amendment  is  all 
about.  It  is  the  "appropriate"  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pointed  out  in  his  testimony  that,  as 
he  interprets  this  bill,  the  State  could  flx 
the  fourth  grade  or  the  fifth  grade,  or, 
indeed,  the  eighth  grade,  as  the  test,  so 
long  as  it  did  not  require  discretion  or 
the  grading  of  a  person  based  upon  his 
performance  in  an  examination.  The 
.stress  is  on  what  is  set  out  beginning  on 
line  15  of  page  3  of  the  bill,  "on  account 
of  his  performance  in  any  examination." 

So  If  a  State  saw  fit  to  say,  "All  right, 
we  think  the  standard  should  be  an 
eighth  grade  education,"  or  "We  think 
one  .should  have  a  high  school  education 
before  he  can  vote."  and  no  test  based  on 
an  examination  was  made,  while  I  would 
not  agree,  the  State  could  still  fix  such 
qualifications,  according  to  the  Attorney 
General's   interpretation. 

I  do  not  know  what  educational  re- 
quirement would  satisfy  our  distln- 
^alished  friend  from  Arkansas.  Perhapjs 
he  feels  that  there  should  be  a  college 
education.  I  think  that  would  go  too 
far.  Perhaps  the  Senator  would  go 
much  further.  According  to  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Interpretation,  the  Senator 
need  not  worry,  because  any  State  could 
fix  any  qualification  it  wished  so  long 
as  It  was  definite  and  uniform  and  was 
an  objective  test,  and  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  test  which  required  perform- 
ance In  an  examination.  That  is  where 
the  abuses  have  arisen,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Inform  the 
Senate  that  the  hearings  which  have 
been  alluded  to  this  afternoon  are  In 
galley  proof. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  copies 
will  be  available  tomorrow.  The  hear- 
ings comprise  more  than  300  pages, 
covering  testimony  of  witnesses  both  for 
and  against  the  proposal  before  the  Sen- 
ate. There  will  be  time  for  Senators  to 
study  them  over  the  weekend.  Any 
Senator  who  has  a  deep  Interest  in  this 
measure — and  I  hope  all  Senators  have — 
will  be  able  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
ings sometime  tomorrow.  He  can  study 
them  Saturday  afternoon.  Saturday 
night,  all  day  Sunday,  and  all  night  Sun- 
day. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  Senators  may  have  some  idea  as  to 
the  plans  for  the  coming  week,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  busy  day— which  I  hope 
will   be   very   shortly— the   Senate  may 


stand  In  recess  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mlimesota? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  asked  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  reUef  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

B4r.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  hearings.  I  should  be  less  than 
honest  and  less  than  fair  if  I  did  not  say 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  whose  views  dif- 
fer from  mine  as  far  as  could  possibly 
be  Imagined — they  are  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  pole— conducted  the  hearings 
with  the  utmost  of  fairness  and  gave  to 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard.  As  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  I  feel  I 
should  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  these  hearings.  He  conducted 
the  hearings  with  dispatch  and  great 
fairness. 


INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT 
WORKERS'  UNION  INVESTMENT 
IN  INSURED  FARM  LOANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one  further  item  to  discuss,  and 
then  I  shall  yield  the  floor,  so  that  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  may  proceed. 

This  morning  David  Dubinsky,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  met  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  to  discuss 
the  investment  that  Mr.  Dubinsky's 
union  is  making  in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  family  type  farms. 

I  think  it  is  a  most  interesting  situa- 
tion when  one  of  the  large  trade  imions 
in  the  Nation  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
American  family  farmers  in  regard  to 
their  credit  needs.  Only  a  week  ago  I 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  need  for 
additional  farm  credit. 

Many  have  recognized  the  close  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  the  farmer 
and  the  Industrial  worker,  and  many 
have  pointed  out  the  ways  in  which  the 
welfare  of  one  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  other.  But  what  transpired  to- 
day is  an  example  of  action  that  turns 
generalizations  into  reality.  This  labor 
union  is  investing  pension  funds  to  help 
small  farmers  acquire  the  land  and  other 
resources  they  need  for  success  in  mod- 
em-day farming.  This  is  really  sealing 
the  bond  of  friendship. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senate  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  release 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


which  describes  exactly  what  took  place. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Dubinsky  at  the 
meeting  announced  that  his  executive 
committee  had  authorized  the  invest- 
ment of  $100  million  in  insured  farm 
loans  during  the  next  4  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricui-tttke, 

Waihinyton,  ApHl  27.  1962. 

UNION   invests   $20    MILLION  IN   INSURED  FARM 
LOANS 

A  labor  union  la  investing  Its  pension 
funds  to  help  finance  the  development  of 
family  farms  In  the  United  States. 

The  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  AFL-CIO,  la  making  available 
approximately  $20  million  tor  insured  farm 
loans  in  1962. 

This  action  was  announced  today  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  and  David  Dubinsky, 
president  of  the  ILGWU,  in  the  Secretary's 
office. 

It  is  the  first  time  union  funds  have  been 
Invested  in  the  insured  farm  loans.  During 
the  past  4  months  the  ILGWU  has  invested 
$7.5  million  in  these  loans,  and  Mr.  Dubinsky 
today  offered  to  purchase  an  additional 
$12,375,000  worth. 

The  loans  purchased  to  date  have  been 
made  on  farms  in  39  States.  (List  of  States 
is  at  end  of  release.) 

The  loans  will  be  used  to  improve,  enlarge, 
and  purchase  family  farm,  refinance  farm 
debts,  and  develop  water  systems  for  farm 
households  and  for  irrigation. 

The  l0£ms  return  *£  percent  interest  to 
the  lender.  Farmers  pay  6  percent  interest, 
and  a  half  of  1  percent  Is  retained  by  the 
Government  for  insxiranoe  purposes. 

"We  welcome  this  evidence  of  a  strong 
common  bond  between  the  fanner  and  the 
worker."  Secretary  Freeman  said.  "Ameri- 
can labor  lias  supported  farm  programs 
which  are  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  be- 
caxise  they  are  in  the  long-range  interest  of 
all  people.  A  healthy  family  farm  economy 
means  an  abundant  supply  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  the  family  farmer  has  made  food  one 
of  the  greatest  bargains  in  the  marketplace 
today. 

"Both  the  farmer  and  the  worker  support 
those  efforts  which  contribute  to  a  strong 
national  economy.  In  this  case,  the  ILGWU 
has  made  an  investment  in  building  a  strong 
farm  economy,"  the  Secretary  said. 

President  Dubinsky  commented  that  "We 
are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  amounts 
of  Industrial  products  consumed  by  farm 
families.  We  also  are  delighted  to  play  a 
part  in  strengthening  and  maintaining  the 
independent  family  fann  sjrstem  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  fovmded. 

"We  are  especially  pleased  that  this  is 
being  done  with  reserves  from  pension  funds 
contributed  by  employers  as  a  result  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements." 

Insured  loans  are  made  and  serviced  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  in- 
sured notes  are  sold  to  private  investors. 
The  Government  collects  the  principal  and 
interest  pajnnents  when  due  and  forwards 
the  receipts  to  the  lenders.  Lenders  agree 
to  hold  the  notes  for  at  least  3  years.  If 
borrowers  default,  the  Government  agrees  to 
make  the  payments. 

Banks,  Insvirance  companies,  trust  funds, 
and  retirement  funds  have  previously  been 
the  principal  investors. 

The  insxired  loans  program  was  started  in 
1947.  Since  that  date  more  than  $390  mil- 
lion has  been  Invested.  Repayments  of 
principal  have  totaled  $100  million.     Losses 
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h*T«  amoontMl  to  Vmm  tban  ooc-tantli  erf 
1  pcroattt. 

AppUeatloiM  for  IsaurMl  kMUM  v*  mad*  at 
th«  county  oAccs  of  tb«  rwmars  Hodm 
Administration. 

SuperrUlon  In  farm  and  borne  manage- 
ment U  proTtded  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
minlstraUon  with  each  kmn. 

Insurwl  k»na  are  made  only  when  a  farmer 
U  "«»»*»»•  to  obtain  th«  credit  be  needs  frocn 
other  sourcaa. 

States  In  which  loans  have  been  made 
with  ILOWU  funds  are:  Alabama.  Arlsona. 
Arkansas.  California.  Colorado.  Delaware. 
Florida.  Georgia.  HawaU.  Idaho.  IlUnoU. 
Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Iilalne.  Maryland,  klassschusetts.  Michigan. 
Minneaota.  Mtestaalppl.  Mlsaourl.  liontana. 
NebrMka,  Herw  Jersey.  Wew  York.  North  Caro- 
Una.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Penn- 
sytrmato.  South  Dakota,  Tnmeaaee.  Texas. 
Utah.  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wiaoonsln. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preaident.  In 
the  year  1962  the  International  Ladles' 
Oarment  Workers'  Union  has  made 
available  apfyroximately  $20  million  for 
insored  farm  loans.  This  Is  the  first 
time  that  union  funds  have  been  Invested 
in  the  Insured  farm  loans.  During  the 
past  4  months  the  ILQWU  has  invested 
$7.5  millioQ  in  these  loans,  and  Mr. 
Duhinsky  today  offered  to  inuchase  an 
additional  $12,375,000  worth. 

Loans  purchased  to  date  have  been 
made  on  farms  in  39  States. 

The  loans  return  4.5  percent  Interest 
to  the  lender.  The  farmers  pay  5  per- 
cent interest,  and  one- half  of  1  percent 
is  retained  by  the  Oovemment  for  in- 
surance purposes.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. o<  course,  know  that  the  insurance 
provisions  referred  to  were  authorized 
in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1947.  Since  that  date  more  than 
$390  million  has  been  Invested  in  farm 
insured  loans,  and  repayments  of  prin- 
cipal have  totaled  $100  million.  Losses 
have  amounted  to  less  than  one -tenth 
of  1  percent,  and  there  has  been  a  rather 
good  return  on  the  interest.  There  is 
a  charge  of  one-half  of  1  percent  which 
goes  Into  the  guaranty  loan  fund  to 
take  care  of  any  losses. 

Applications  for  Insured  loans  are 
made  at  the  county  offices  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration 

Supervision  in  farm  and  home  man- 
agement is  provided  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  with  each  loan. 

Insured  loans  are  made  only  when  a 
farmer  is  imable  to  obtain  the  credit  he 
needs  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  In- 
ternational Ladies'  Oarment  Workers' 
Union  for  this  statesmanlike  act  of  co- 
operation between  the  farmer  and  the 
worker.  This  will  be  a  sound  investment 
of  pension  and  welfare  funds. 

It  is  refreshing,  after  we  have  heard 
so  much  criticism  over  the  years  about 
the  practices  of  a  very  limited  numtier, 
in  and  out  of  the  labor  movement,  with 
regard  to  health  and  welfare  funds — 
which  practices  led  to  corruption  or  mis- 
use of  funds — to  now  learn  that  one  of 
the  great  unions  of  our  country,  under 
enlightened  leadership  for  years  in  the 
persons  of  Mr.  Dubinsky  and  his  fellow 
ofncers,  has  wisely  made  available  pen- 


sion and  welfare  funds  of  workers  for 
investment  purposes  in  farm  loans  for 
family  farmers,  to  aid  particularly  the 
young  fanner  who  comes  to  agricultural 
production  with  heavy  requirements  for 
machinery  and  land.  I  salute  this 
union.  I  am  very  happy  it  has  set  an 
example  for  others  to  follow. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 

TEST  FOR  VOTINO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HR.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
planned  to  speak  briefly  on  this  occasion 
about  two  unrelated  subject  matters — 
lumber  and  liquor— but  I  have  been  so 
inspired  by  the  colloquy  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  pending  measure  that  I 
think  I  shall  preface  those  two  speeches 
with  a  brief  comment  on  a  third  sub- 
ject. This  deals  with  the  matter  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  qualifications  by  law 
for  the  privilege  of  voting. 

I  share  the  point  of  view  that  there 
should  be  no  educational  quahflcations 
at  alL  I  think  burled  in  the  committee 
somewhere  there  Is  the  Morse  bill,  which 
I  have  introduced  on  several  occasions, 
which  would  remove  any  restrictions  so 
far  as  educational  qualifications  are  con- 
cerned in  the  exercise  of  the  precious 
guarantee  of  freedom  wliich  is  the  right 
of  the  franchise. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  proposal. 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
it,  but  I  should  prefer  to  have  no  educa- 
tional requirements  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
a  basic  fallacy  to  assume  that  unless 
one  has  the  equivalent  of  a  sixth  grade 
education  he  or  she  is  not  qualified  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  qualifications  of 
politicians,  or  upon  any  other  Issue  which 
may  appear  on  the  t^lot. 

I  point  out  that  those  who  do  not 
have  a  sixth-grade  education  are  taxed. 
We  hold  them  responsible  for  all  other 
Government  obligations.  I  seriously 
question  the  soundness  of  the  philosophy 
of  any  proposal  which  would  Impose  an 
educational  requirement  upon  voters. 

I  raise  the  question  as  to  how  sure  we 
can  be  that  meeting  some  educational 
standards  would  make  a  voter  better 
qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. 

I  make  that  statement  as  an  old 
teacher,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  believe  in  more  support  for  educational 
institutloivs,  as  the  Senate  well  knows. 
In  fact,  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  recently  completed  public 
hearings  on  S.  2828.  the  Improvement 
of  Educational  Quality  Act.  which  seeks 
to  provide  aid  to  the  teaching  profession 
of  this  country  by  way  of  advanced  train- 
ing institute  programs,  scholarships,  and 
other  assistance  to  enable  them  to  be- 
come even  better  teachers. 

I  do  not.  however,  think  an  educational 
standard  is  a  proper  standard  to  lay 
down  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 


free  man  or  woman  should  have  the  right 
to  vote.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  such 
standard  would  result  In  an  Improve* 
ment  in  the  exercise  of  voting  Jodfment. 
I  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  India 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  voters 
would  be  oQDsldered  illiterate  by  the 
standards  set  forth  In  the  bUL  It  docs 
not  follow  that  the  people  of  India  are 
politically  illiterate  even  though  they 
might  be  designated  as  educationally 
illiterate  in  accordance  with  standards 
such  as  are  set  forth  In  the  bUl.  I  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  in  a  great  many 
countries  whoee  citixaos  attained  the 
right  to  vote  after  decades  of  long  strug- 
gle, a  much  higher  percentage  of  people 
than  in  the  United  States  ezerdee  their 
right  to  vote. 

There  Is  something  *^«*^**^r  unfair 
about  an  arbitrary  standard  such  as  is 
proposed  and  such  as  exlsta  In  a  good 
many  of  the  State  laws  now  on  the  books. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  people  who 
do  not  meet  these  arbitrary  educational 
standards  either  in  the  bill  or  in  some 
State  statutes  are  the  product  of  all  of 
us.  If  a  considerable  number  of  people 
in  our  country  do  not  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  sixth  grade  education,  we  should 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Is 
their  fault  We  should  take  a  look  at 
ourselves  and  ask  ourselves  this  question. 
"To  what  extent  am  I  partly  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  we  have  not  developed 
the  educational  resources  and  aervices 
of  our  country  to  the  point  that  the 
number  of  those  who  do  not  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  sixth  grade  educaUcxi  is 
not  reduced  far  below  the  number  that 
presently  exists?" 

I  ask  Senators  to  reflect  on  what  I 
think  is  a  major  question  In  the  present 
discussion.  Is  it  true  that  merely  be- 
cause Tom  or  Mary  does  not  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  sixth-grade  education, 
he  or  she  is  really  not  qualified  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  be  their  UJB.  Senator. 
Representative,  or  any  other  elective  offi- 
cial? If  the  conclusion  is  that  such  a 
standard  ought  to  be  impoeed.  I  chal- 
lenge the  precedent,  for  I  have  known 
many  an  intelligent  but  illiterate  person. 
I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  In  so  many  cases 
much  talent  has  been  wasted.  Too  often 
these  men  and  women  are  the  victims  of 
circumstances. 

Many  of  us  who  came  up  from  the 
grassroots  of  America,  or  whoee  ances- 
tors were  part  of  the  graseroots  of  Amer- 
ica, do  not  have  to  look  very  far  back 
along  our  family  tree  to  recognize  that 
some  of  the  finest  American  stock  never 
entered  the  sixth  grade  classroom  or  for 
that  matter  any  classroom  at  all. 

My  father  was  an  uneducated  man — 
bless  his  memory — but  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  I  have  ever  known.  He  was 
self-educated  in  the  sense  that  he  en- 
lightened himself.  He  came  up  the  hard 
way  He  knew  what  poverty  and  mis- 
ery were.  As  I  read  the  biU.  I  am  not 
so  sure  whether  under  Its  provisions  he 
would  be  allowed  to  vote.  But  I  knew 
him  to  be  smarter  than  most  of  the  poli- 
ticians on  the  tickets  that  he  had  to 
choose  from  during  his  voting  years.  It 
is  very  easy  for  us  during  the  eoorse  of 
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the  legislative  process  to  lay  down  an 
arbitrary  standard.  We  then  proceed  for 
days  with  debate  on  the  assumption  that 
that  standard  is  a  sound  one  upon  which 
to  base  the  whole  debate.  I  query  it  to- 
night. I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  but  not 
because  it  contains  the  literary  test 
standard.  I  shall  vote  for  it  only  be- 
cause I  recognize  that  it  is  a  vehicle 
through  which  we  can  approach  another 
great  problem  which  confronts  our  de- 
mocracy. 

I  tried  to  bring  out  during  my  very 
enjcvable  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
viN  I  earlier  today  that,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  a  legislative  vehicle  which  will 
meet  the  challenge  that  is  being  made, 
and  the  criticisms  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Such  a  vehicle  is  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  full  first-class  citizen- 
ship privileges  to  many  colored  people  in 
this  country  who,  it  is  alleged,  are  denied 
votmg  privileges  at  the  present  time  by 
very  arbitrary  practices. 

I  would  much  prefer  a  vehicle  which 
does  not  lay  down  an  arbitrary  standard. 
I  would  rather,  in  the  case  of  those  able 
and  intelligent  though  illiterate  citizens, 
though  they  cannot  read  or  write,  to  have 
someone  mark  their  ballots  for  them  un- 
der proper  supervision  at  the  polling 
place. 

If  we.  as  a  nation,  have  permitted  an 
educational  system  to  develop  in  which 
there  are  still  many  thousands  of  adults 
who  cannot  meet  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  the  bill,  we  ought  to  blame  our- 
selves as  much  as  those  people.  We  have 
no  right  to  impose  upon  them  a  retribu- 
tion because  of  their  lack  of  a  formal 
education. 

I  still  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that 
a  free  American  citizen,  irrespective  of 
his  or  her  formal  education,  should  be 
allowed  to  vote.  It  is  a  fundamental 
right  of  citizenship  which  we  have  no 
real  justification  for  denying  by  the  im- 
position of  arbitrary  standards. 


I MI^ ROVED  FOREST  SERVICE  POL- 
ICY FOR  TIMBER  PURCHASERS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 18  of  this  year.  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Freeman  mdicating  my  conv^ern  over  the 
impact  of  Canadian  lumber  imports  on 
the  segment  of  the  forest  products  indus- 
try in  Oregon  which  is  dependent  upon 
national  forest  timber. 

I  was  pleased  when  on  April  18,  I  re- 
ceived an  excellent  letter  from  Secretary 
Freeman  setting  forth  his  agreement 
w  ith  me  on  a  suggestion  that  I  had  made 
for  improvements. 

The  first  five  paragraphs  of  Secretary 
Freeman's  letter  deal  with  a  question 
relative  to  timber  pricing.  I  had  asked 
the  Secretary  to  review  the  pricing  pol- 
icy. The  Secretary's  resjponse  must  be 
read  along  with  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  dated  April  24, 
which  gives  a  detailed  discussion  of  tim- 
ber appraisal  practices  in  Canada. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  of  April  18  be  printed  in 
the  record  followed  by  the  letter  and  re- 
port from  the  Forest  Service  dated  April 


24.  Also.  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
three  additional  letters — my  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  Janu- 
ary 18,  a  response  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Welch  dated  February  14  and  my 
further  letter  of  February  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AcRicxn.TtTRr. 
Washington.  DC,  April  18,  1962. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
V.S  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Tbis  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  27  In  respect  to 
your  proposal  for  adjustments  lu  accelerated 
amortization  policy  for  roads  and  for  a  state- 
ment on  basic  appraisal  policy. 

The  objective  of  appraisal  of  national  for- 
est timber  by  the  Forest  Service  Is  to  ascer- 
tain Its  fair  market  value.  In  determining 
fair  market  value,  the  Forest  Service  places 
primary  dependency  upon  analytical  ap- 
praisal In  which  costs  and  selling  values 
applicable  to  operations  of  average  efficiency 
are  used.  Average  cost  and  a  margin  for 
profit  and  risk  Is  subtracted  from  average 
selling  value  to  produce  a  residual  called 
stumpage.  Stumpage  values  thus  Indicated 
must  take  Into  account  consideration  of 
transaction  evidence  which  is  indicative  of 
appraisal  accuracy  and  purchasers'  opinion 
of  fair  market  value.  The  Forest  Service, 
because  of  the  limited  sources  for  alternate 
purchases  of  raw  materials  by  many  mills  In 
the  West,  strongly  discounts  competitive 
bidding  effects  In  Its  consideration  of 
transaction  evidence.  Nevertheless,  transac- 
tion evidence  is  not  entirely  disregarded  as 
has  been  advocated  In  the  second  proposal 
submitted  by  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association  on  February  21. 

The  issue  over  forecasting  develops  in  con- 
nection with  the  selection  of  the  prl6e  base 
for  lumber  and  plywood  \ised  In  appraisals. 
Timber  Lb  a  separate  commodity  from  logs, 
Ixunber,  plywood,  or  pulp.  The  price  pat- 
tern of  all  these  commodities  is  related  but 
each  has  its  own  pattern.  Oenerally,  raw 
materials  have  less  price  swing  than  do 
manufactured  Items.  Thus,  since  the  price 
of  logs  fluctuates  In  a  much  more  narrow 
range  than  does  the  price  of  lumber  or  ply- 
wood. It  Is  obvious  that  loggers  and  mUlmen 
do  not  follow  the  extremes  of  the  lumber 
market  In  fixing  log  prices.  It  Is  also  ob- 
vious that  timber  operators  In  making  valua- 
tions of  their  own  timber  for  Income  tax 
purposes  are  not  relying  primarily  on  the 
position  of  the  lumber  market  at  the  time  of 
the  valuation  and  disregarding  transaction 
evidence. 

For  many  years  the  Forest  Service  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  using  a  period  in  the  past 
which  It  deemed  suitable  for  developing  the 
conversion  return  for  the  timber  to  be  cut 
diirlng  a  price  period.  Price  periods  for 
timber  to  be  cut  normally  cover  a  1-  to 
3-year  period.  In  order  to  be  more  sys- 
tematic, a  guideline  was  developed  to  provide 
for  use  of  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter 
for  lumber  prices  but  not  below  the  lower 
quartlle  of  the  current  market  swing  In 
lumber  prices  or  above  the  upper  quartlle. 
The  purpose  of  this  limitation  Is  to  avoid 
extremes  In  the  market  swings,  and  not  to 
engage  in  speculative  forecasts  of  lumber 
prices.  Use  of  this  system  does  require  a 
Judgment  determination  of  the  expected 
price  swing.  This  Is  an  extremely  modest 
forecast,  the  effects  of  which  are  limited  to 
one-fourth  of  the  total  dimension  estimated. 
It  Is  now  clear  that  there  will  be  very  little 
practical  Issue  In  1962  over  the  use  of  the 
quartlle  system.  Current  Indexes  of  liimber 
prices  for  all  major  species  are  now  near  or 
above  the  lower  quartlle. 


In  short,  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  is 
to  establish  fair  market  value  In  Its  timber 
appraisals  through  the  use  of  sjrstematic 
analytical  appraisal  tempered  with  consider- 
ation of  transaction  evidence  and  also  tem- 
pered by  the  use  of  judgment  In  determining 
the  ciirrent  position  of  the  lumber  market 
In  respect  to  the  swing  in  prices  of  lumber 
and  pl3rwood  which  are  Indicated  from  the 
study  of  recent  price  patterns. 

Your  proposal  to  permit,  when  feasible, 
amortization  of  estimated  cost  of  timber 
purchaser  road  construction  against  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  the  estimated  timber 
sale  voliime  introduces  additional  factors 
which  have  not  been  considered  heretobe- 
fore  In  establishing  accelerated  road  amorti- 
zation procedures.  The  objective  of  the 
present  accelerated  road  amortization  pro- 
cedure is  to  eliminate  risk  of  uncertainty  of 
the  volume  of  timber  actually  cut  as  com- 
pared to  the  estimated  volume  on  which  the 
appraisal  and  contract  are  based.  Amortiza- 
tion on  80  percent  of  the  volume  Is  generally 
adequate  to  meet  this  objective.  Your  pro- 
posal to  further  accelerate  road  amortiza- 
tion Is  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  working  capital  necessary  for 
timber  purchasers.  We  agree  that  It  is  de- 
sirable to  reduce  working  capital  require- 
ments in  connection  with  purchaser-built 
roads,  which  need  to  be  constructed  in  ad- 
vance of  logging. 

In  line  with  your  suggestion,  the  Forest 
Service  Intends,  In  quarterly  stumpage  rate 
adjustment  sales,  to  permit  more  rapid 
amortization  of  main  line  road  costs  when 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  construct 
such  roads  prior  to  logging.  The  purchaser 
In  such  Instances  will  be  given  the  option 
to  request  more  rapid  amortization  of  main 
line  ro£Kl  costs  subject  to  the  understanding 
that  the  roads  or  segments  of  roads  being 
amortized  must  be  constructed  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  accepted  by  the  Forest  Service 
prior  to  the  time  the  volume  used  to  amor- 
tize such  roads  is  cut  and  scaled.  The  neces- 
sary instruction  to  Implement  this  change  In 
policy  win  be  Issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your    Interest   in   national    forest   timber 
sale  policies  and  your  suggestion  on  acceler- 
ated road  amortization  are  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orvilx,e  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 

U.S.  Department  of  Aoeicttlture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  24, 1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  glad  to  en- 
close a  report  on  "Stumpage  Prices  and  Pric- 
ing Policies  In  British  Columbia."  The 
Forest  Service  made  this  study  because  of 
widespread  concern  over  the  effect  of  Canadi- 
an lumber  Imports,  primarily  from  British 
Columbia,  on  the  lumber  Industry  in  the 
United  States.  Stumpage  prices  have  been 
frequently  mentioned  as  one  factor  favorable 
to  lumber  manufacturers  In  British 
Columbia. 

The  report  shows  that  superficial  com- 
parison of  stumpage  prices  for  Crown  and 
national  forest  timber  can  be  misleading. 
The  range  of  factors  which  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration  for  meaningful  compari- 
sons are  developed.  After  allowing  for  such 
factors,  it  Is  evident  that  the  British  Co- 
Ivunbla  lumber  Industry  Is  not  obtaining 
significant  competitive  advantage  because  of 
appraised  price  level  differences  between 
crown  and  national  forest  timber. 

Pricing  policies  and  appraisal  methods  for 
sales  of  Crown  timber  by  the  British  Coliim- 
bla  Forest  Service  are  described  and  com- 
pared to  forest  service  procedures  for  na- 
tional forest  timber.     Appraisal  policies  and 
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methods  of  tb«  two  MrrlOM  ar«  much  the 
Mune,  but  competitive  btddlng  Is  a  minor  In- 
fluence In  setting  purehsjere'  cost  at  Crown 
timber  In  oontraet  to  the  major  Influence  of 
competlUve  bidding  on  etumpage  cost*  to 
national  forest  timber  purchaeers. 

This  report  lupplementa  the  report  on 
•  Import  erf  Softwood  Lumber  From  Canada," 
which  the  Department  of  State  fumlahed  to 
you  on  March  23. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brwaso  P.  Ctsrr. 

Chief. 
By  CX.ABX  HrNDXs. 

OrvMrAOc   Paicas    ano    Psicino    Policiis    in 
BsmsH  Columbia 

X3S.  DBPAsncsMT  or  AaB]ctn.TTn(K. 

FosBST  Sxavics. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  24.  1962 

Thta  study  has  been  made  to  throw  light 
on  relationships  between  stumpage  prices 
for  timber  on  Crown  lands  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  for  National  Porests  of  Oregon. 
Washington.  North  Idaho,  and  Montana.  It 
also  compares  appraisal  objectives  and  meth- 
ods of  the  British  Columbia  and  US  Porest 
Servloss. 

The  Province  of  British  Cohimbla  has  a 
total  area  slightly  less  than  the  combined 
area  of  the  States  of  Washington.  Oregon. 
Idaho,  and  Montana.  It  Is  predominantly 
covered  by  forest  growth.  The  commercial 
forest  land  In  British  Columbia  Is  roughly 
equal  to  that  In  the  four  named  States 
plus  the  commercial  forest  land  In  the  State 
of  California.  Along  the  International 
boundary  on  the  4&th  parallel.  British  Co- 
lumbia extends  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
summit  of  the  most  easterly  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  opposite  Glacier  National 
Park.  Along  the  Pacific  coast  It  extends 
from  Vancouver  Island  In  Puget  Sound  to 
beyond  southeast  Aiaaka. 

Total  timber  stand  In  British  Coltunbla 
was  estimated  at  1>)89  billion  board  feet 
In  1957.  This  compares  to  the  1953  estimate 
of  1345  bUllon  board  feet  of  saw-log-slaed 
timber  In  all  the  States  west  of  the  Great 
Plains  except  Alaska. 

As  In  the  Western  States,  the  timber  of 
British  Columbia  conveniently  divides  Into 
a  coastal  and  Interior  type.  About  25  per- 
cent by  volume  Is  coastal  timber  and  75 
percent  Is  Interior  type. 

British  Columbia  forests  are  extensions  of 
the  same  timber  types  which  predominate 
In  the  northwestern  United  States.  The 
composition  of  these  types,  however,  changes 
gradually  as  they  approach  their  northern 
limits.  Thus.  In  the  coastal  forests,  the 
dominance  of  Douglas- fir  In  Oregon  and 
Waahlngton  Is  supplanted  by  western  hem- 
lock and  western  red  cedar  In  British  Colum- 
bia. In  the  Interior  type  forests  ponderosa 
pine,  the  most  Important  species  In  the 
Western  States,  Is  extremely  minor  In  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Spruce  is  the  maJcH*  Interior 
species  In  British  Columbia  but  Is  relatively 
minor  In  the  Western  States.  The  propor- 
tion of  Interior  type  Etouglas-flr  Is  approxi- 
mately the  same  In  British  Columbia  and 
the  Western  States. 

FORBST    OISTBICTS    OF    BXITISH    COLOMBIA 

Meaningful  comparisons  of  forest  condi- 
tions or  stumpage  prices  for  timber  sales 
from  British  Columbia  Crown  lands  and 
from  the  national  forests  In  the  Western 
United  States  must  be  on  the  basis  of  com- 
parable timber  areas.  The  British  Columbia 
Forest  Service  Is  divided  Into  five  operating 
districts  and  sales  statistics  for  each  district 
are  available.     These  British  Columbia  for- 


est districts  and  the  most  comparable  UB. 
natlonai  forest   areas   are    as    follows  : 

The  Vancouver  district  Includes  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  adjacent  coastal  mainland. 
The  Olympic,  Snoqualmle,  and  Mount  Baker 
National  Forests  In  northwestern  Washing- 
ton have  the  most  comparable  timber  and 
operaUng  condlUons  In  the  States,  but  with 
higher  timber  quality  than  prevails  In  the 
Vancouver  district. 

The  Prince  Rupert  district  Includes  the 
northwestern  fx>rtlon  of  commercial  timber 
of  British  Columbia  Including  the  Queen 
Ch;irlotte  Islands  In  addition  to  coastal 
forest  type.  It  Includes  some  Interior-type 
forest  growth.  The  adjacent  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Alaska  is  comparable  to  the 
coastal  portion  of  the  Prince  Rupert  dis- 
trict. There  Is  a  small  eunount  of  Douglas- 
fir  In  the  coastal  portion  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  district  but  none  on  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest.  While  no  national  forest  area 
In  the  United  States  Is  closely  comparable  to 
the  Interior  portions  of  the  Prince  Ruport 
district,  the  Kanlksu,  Kootenai.  Flathead, 
and  Coeur  d'Alene  Natlonai  Forests  In  west- 
em  Montana  and  northern  Idaho  have  more 
similarity   than    any  other  US.  areas 

The  Kamloops  district  Is  In  the  southern 
mldlnterlor  portion  of  British  Columbia  and 
Is  comparable  to  the  adjacent  Okanogan  and 
ColvUle  National  Forests  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Nelson  district  is  In  southeastern 
British  Columbia  and  la  comparable  with 
adjacent  national  forests  In  north  Idaho 
and  western  Montana. 

The  Prince  George  district  Is  In  the  central 
Interior  of  British  Columbia.  Spruce  Is  the 
predominant  species.  There  Ls  no  area  In 
the  United  States  fully  comparable  to  the 
Prince  George  district.  The  Kanlksu. 
Kootenai.  Flathead,  and  Coeur  d'Alene  Na- 
tional Forests  In  western  Mcjntana  and 
northern  Idaho  have  more  similarity  than 
any  other  U  S  area. 

TIMBXX     MBABUBBMBNT 

In  comparing  timber  statistics  between 
United  States  and  British  Columbia  sources 
It  Is  necessary  to  find  a  common  denomina- 
tor to  make  comparisons  valid  While  lum- 
ber footages  are  measured  the  same  in  both 
countries,  log  scale  footages  are  not.     In  the 


United  Ststes  two  methods  are  used:  (I)  In 
coastal  areas  west  of  the  Caswdes.  Berlbner 
declinal  C  long  log  scale,  wltli  •  maximum 
scaling  length  of  40  feet  Is  standard:  (2) 
interior  areas  east  of  the  Caseadss  also  use 
the  Scrlbner  decimal  C  log  rule,  but  here 
the  maximum  scaling  length  Is  16  feet.  With 
average  log  taper  the  difference  In  maximum 
scaling  length  will  make  a  difference  of  8 
to  15  percent  In  the  scaled  volume  of  a  batch 
of  logs. 

Coastal  British  Columbia's  standard  scal- 
ing rule  Is  the  British  Columbia  log  rule, 
which  appears  to  yield  results  appraxlmately 
5  percent  lower  than  Scrlbner  dsclinal  C  long 
log  scale.  However,  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  British  Columbia  log  scale.  Including  all 
of  the  Interior  and  part  of  the  coastal  eone, 
Is  by  the  British  Columbia  cubic  foot  rule. 
The  unit  of  measure  with  this  rule  is  the 
cubic  foot,  rather  than  the  board  foot.  Con- 
version factors  between  board  feet  and  cubic 
feet  are  heavily  dependent  on  Umber  size 
and  taper  Hence  average  conversion  fac- 
tors cannot  develop  precise  results.  In  this 
report  we  hsve  used  s  converting  factor  of  1 
cubic  foot  equals  6  board  feet  U:8.  Scrlbner 
declnuU  C  long  log  scale,  and  1  cubic  foot 
equals  5  80  board  feet  Scrlbner  dadmal  C 
short  log  scale.  The  British  Columbia  For- 
est Service  uses  1  cubic  foot  equal  to  6  board 
feet  British  Columbia  scale  on  the  coast  and 
1  cubic  foot  equal  to  5  75  tx>ard  feet  British 
Columbia  scale  In  the  Interior. 

TIMBXB    QUAI.ITT 

Timber  quality  on  the  average,  for  the 
entire  Province  of  British  Columbia,  is  lower 
than  that  on  adjacent  U.S.  Interior  and 
coastal  stands 

(a)  Coast;  Although  no  Interchangeable 
log  grade  system  exists  between  British 
Columbia  and  the  United  States,  a  rough 
Idea  of  the  quality  of  the  leading  British 
Columbia  coastal  softwoods  may  be  gained 
by  comparing  British  Columbia  quality  ex- 
pressed In  British  Columbia  statutory  log 
grades  with  VS.  quality  obtained  from  sals 
reports.  The  following  table  compares  qual- 
ity reported  for  sales  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1001  of  coastal  Douglas-flr.  cedar,  and 
hemlock  In  the  Vancouver  Forest  District 
with  quality  for  all  sales  made  In  1081  on 
the  Mount  Baker  NaUonal 
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British  Columbia  No.  1  logs  are  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  No.  1  and  No.  3  peelers 
and  No.  1  sawlogs  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  U.S.  Douglas-flr,  which  grades  out  14 
percent  No.  1  as  compared  with  3  percent 
In  British  Columbia,  Is  of  a  significantly 
higher  quality.  Similarly,  the  US  Doug- 
las-flr grades  out  only  17  percent  of  No  3, 
the  lowest  grade,  as  compared  with  46  per- 
cent  for    British   Columbia   timber. 

The  comparison  of  cedar  grades  shows 
US.  cedar  also  to  be  of  higher  quality  with 
67  percent  grade  2  as  compared  with  33  per- 
cent In  British  Columbia.     Hemlock   show* 


the  same  trend,  producing  10  percent  peeler 
and  No.  1  saw  logs  In  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  only  6  percent  of  compa- 
rable grade  In  British  Columbia  and  only 
28  percent  grade  3  as  compared  with  73 
percent  of  that  grade   In  British   Columbia. 

These  dlflerences  In  log  grades  average 
about  97  per  thousand  board  feet  for  Doug- 
las-flr and  93  50  per  thousand  board  feet 
for  hemlock  and  western  red  cedar  at  log 
values  In  uss  for  the  western  Washington 
NaUonal  ForesU  In  1961. 

(b)  Interior:  Since  no  log  grading  has 
been  done  In  the  British  Columbia  interior, 
precise  comparisons  of  timber  quality  with 
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corresponding  timber  types  on  XJJB.  National 
Forests  are  not  posBlble.  A  good  Indication. 
however,  can  be  obtained  from  oompartson 
of  quarterly  average  dressed  l\nnber  prices 
in  the  Interior  as  reported  by  the  British 
Columbia  Forest  Senrlca,  with  Western  Pine 
Association  lumber  price  Indices  for  the  same 
periods.  Ths  attached  graph  (flg.  1)  shows 
that  average  British  Columbia  prices  com- 
pare fairly  closely  with  western  pine  indices 


for  white  pine,  but  are  much  lower  for  fir- 
larch  and  spruce.  A  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence can  be  aacrlbed  to  dlfferenoas  In  the 
doUar  exchange  rate  and  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  British  Columbia  production 
Is  partially  air  dried  while  most  of  the  U.S. 
production  is  kiln  dried  or  fully  air  dried. 
However,  a  large  component  ot  the  difference 
Is  a  reflection  of  poorer  quality  spruce  and 
fir  in  British  Columbia. 


Comparison  of  drca»ed  luniber  prices  in  interior  British  Columbia  with  Western  Pine 

Association  lumber  jnice  indexes 
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Because  British  Columbia  prices  listed 
above  are  net,  f  .o  b.  mill,  a  deduction  of  7 
percent  for  discounts  and  commissions 
should  be  made  from  western  pine  Indexes 
to  obtain  closer  comparability.  Even  after 
this  adjustment,  however,  differences  are 
significant.  For  spruce  the  difference  drops 
from  $23.07  per  thousand  to  (1740  per  thou- 
sand, which  Is  still  a  big  difference  for  that 
species. 

rOSBST      UAND      TEHtTTlBS      AMD      INDTJSTBIAt 
DCPEMDBNCT     EN    EBITISH    COLUMBIA 

An  understanding  of  the  Important  classes 
of  land  tenure  Is  essential  to  a  discussion  of 
timber  valuation  in  British  Columbia.  The 
two  major  clashes  of  land  tenure  are  (a) 
private  or  crown  granted  land  and  (b)  crown 
land. 

There  are  four  classes  of  private  land: 
(1)  Full  free  hold.  (3)  free  hold,  except  for 
payment  of  a  fixed  royalty.  (3)  free  hold, 
except  for  payment  of  a  statutory  royalty, 
and  (4)  Esquimau  ft  Nanalmo  Railway  Co. 
lands  with  special  title  privileges.  These 
private  lands  provided  19  percent  of  the 
timber  cut  In  1960  for  British  Columbia. 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  lands 
are  in  the  coastal  area,  particularly  on  Van- 
couver Island.  The  largest  single  block  Is 
the  Eiiqulmalt  and  the  Nanalmo  Railway 
lands  which  cover  approximately  2  million 
acres  of  some  of  the  choicest  tlmberland 
of  British  Columbia.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co  now  controls  this  grant  and 
has  sold  all  but  475.000  acres  of  this  grant. 

In  British  Columbia,  acquisition  of  land 
title  must  be  obtained  from  the  Provincial 
Government.  Land  which  has  not  been 
alienated  from  public  ownership  of  the  Prov- 
ince Is  termed  crown  land.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  public  sentiment 
turned  against  outright  alienation  of  forest 
lands  In  fee  simple  and  for  a  time  a  special 
licen.slr.g  system  was  used.  These  special 
timber  rights  are  generally  known  as  tem- 
porary tenures,  or  timber  licenses,  leases,  and 
berths.  Licenses  are  a  right  to  cut  timber  on 
crown  land  which  must  be  renewed  an- 
nually. Si^eclal  timber  licenses  were  first 
Issued  In  1884  and  none  were  Issued  after 
1912.  A  timber  lease  Ls  a  temporary  right 
to  cut  timber  from  crown  lands  for  fixed 
periods  of  time  renewable  for  successive  pe- 
riods of  31  years.  Leases  were  first  granted 
In  1870  and  the  practice  was  discontinued  in 
1U06.  Timber  berths  are  licenses  to  cut  tim- 
ber on  lands  which  were  granted  to  the 
Dominion     (Federal)     Government    by    the 


Province  and  subsequently  disposed  of  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  holders  of  leases, 
licenses  and  berths  pay  ground  rent  of  from 
$50  to  $140  per  square  mile  annually  and 
statutory  or  regulation  royalty.  These  so- 
called  temporary  tenures  are  for  all  practical 
matters  Indefinite  tenures.  The  class  of 
timber  is  for  practical  pvirposes  private 
stumpage  which  Is  held  without  fee  title  to 
the  land.  Twenty -one  percent  of  the  total 
cut  In  British  Columbia  in  1960  came  from 
these  areas  of  temporary  tenure  on  crown 
lands. 

Since  1912  timber  sales  have  been  the 
major  method  of  disposing  of  crown  timber. 
A  timber  sale  Is  a  license  to  cut  crown  timber 
which  Is  sold  by  public  competition  and 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  as  stated 
In  the  timber  sale  contract.  In  general,  the 
timber  sales  made  by  the  British  Columbia 
Forest  Service  are  comparable  to  the  timber 
sales  made  on  the  natlonai  forests  in  the 
United  States. 

A  tree  farm  license  is  an  agreement  by  the 
crown  and  the  licensee  for  the  management 
of  crown  lands  which  are  reserved  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  licensee  for  the  purpoee  of 
growing  continuously  and  perpetually  suc- 
cessive crops  of  timber.  ITie  tree  farm 
license  (originally  termed  forest  manage- 
ment license)  system  was  established  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Forest  Act  in  1947.  This 
license  system  is  designed  to  enable  private 
concerns  to  practice  sustained-yield  forestry 
on  crown  land.  The  licensee  must  Include 
his  own  tenures  If  they  can  be  managed 
logically  with  the  crown  land.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  licenses  to  be  made  up  entirely 
of  crown  lands.  The  applicant  for  such  a 
license  must  prepare  working  plans  (Umber 
management  plans)  for  the  crown  lands  and 
his  private  tenures  which  are  to  be  in- 
cluded. The  licensee  must  assume  protec- 
tion and  management  expenses  for  the  rntlre 
area  under  a  tree  farm  license.  The  licensee 
purchases  crown  timber  at  appraised  price 
without  competition.  Ten  percent  of  the  cut 
In  British  Columbia  In  1960  came  from  the 
crown  areas  within  tree  farm  licenses. 
Most  of  the  tree  farm  licenses  are  on  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  adjacent  mainland. 
There  are  a  few  tree  farm  licenses  In  each 
of  the  four  other  forest  districts  of  British 
Columbia. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  cut  In  1960  In  British 
Columbia  came  from  public  sustained-yleld 
units.  These  public  sustained -yield  units 
may  be  grouped  into  three  cat^orles:  (1) 
Uncommitted  working  circles;  (3)  fully  com- 


mitted working  circles;  and  (3)  overcom- 
mitted  working  clrdaa.  In  uncommitted 
working  circles,  requests  fc»-  sales  are  ac- 
cepted from  any  bona  fide  applicant.  In 
fully  ooDunitted  working  clrdas,  applica- 
tions for  sales  are  accepted  only  from  the 
established  operators  within  the  units.  A 
fully  committed  working  circle  ia  one,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  established  operators  have 
purchased  the  right  to  cut  the  total  allow- 
able annual  cut.  This  process  is  known  as 
the  licensee  priority  system  and  is  popularly 
known  as  quota  system.  However,  the  quota 
covers  only  the  right  to  apply  and  to  control 
the  timing  of  the  sale.  The  sale  must  he 
purchased  at  auction  In  order  for  the  i4>pli- 
cant  to  retain  his  quota  and  the  right  to 
reapply  fcH-  additioxud  timber.  In  overoom- 
mitted  working  circles,  the  cutting  capacity 
of  established  c^>eratars  cuhstantially  exceeds 
the  allowable  annual  cut.  Each  established 
operator  is  then  only  entitled  to  apply  for 
his  proportionate  share  ot  the  available 
allowable  cut.  Timber  Is  still  subject  to 
bidding  but  in  1060  legislation  was  enacted 
to  permit  sale  by  sealed  bid  on  the  request 
of  the  quota  holder  who  can  meet  the  highest 
sealed  bid  and  thus  preempt  the  sale.  Tills 
system  has  resulted  in  adjtistment  of  cutting 
capacity  without  strong  overbidding.  Op- 
erations have  been  consolidated  and  some 
operators  have  moved  elsewhere  as  the  result 
of  this  system.  The  system  has  been  ex- 
tended by  further  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1961  to  apply  to  fully  committed  working 
circles. 

TIMBXB  BALK  POLICKS 

A  statement  which  has  often  been  quoted 
in  connection  with  British  Columbia  forest 
policy  was  made  by  Chief  Jixstlce  Gordon 
Sloan  In  his  1956  report  as  commissioner 
under  the  Public  Inquiries  Act,  entitled 
"The  Forest  Resources  of  British  Columbia"; 

"We  live  by  our  exports.  We  must  sell 
on  world  markets  in  order  to  survive.  Our 
forest  policies  must  in  consequence  be  geared 
to  the  stark  necessity  of  assisting  our  In- 
dustries in  every  reasonable  way  to  remain 
competitive  in  these  markets.  It  Is,  in  conse- 
quence, essential  for  us  to  take  a  long  look 
out  of  our  windows  to  see  what  is  transpir- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to  adjust 
otir  perspective  according  to  what  we  see." 

However,  there  is  no  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative provision  which  authorizes  or  di- 
rects the  British  Columbia  Forest  Service  to 
subsidize  exports  by  pricing  stumpage  below 
its  fair  market  value. 

Total  timber  cut  from  the  Province  In  1960 
for  manufacture  into  lumber,  plywood,  pulp, 
and  other  forest  products  was  approximately 
7  billion  board  feet.  Approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  cut,  or  4.2  billion  board 
feet,  came  from  sales  of  crovra  timber  ap- 
praised and  sold  by  the  British  Columbia 
Forest  Service  (3.5  billion  feet  from  adver- 
tised sales  and  0.7  billion  feet  through  direct 
sales  to  tree  farm  licensees) .  Since  the 
licensee  priority  system  tends  to  make  ap- 
praised prices  the  actual  sale  prices,  the  cost 
of  stumpage  currently  being  cut  is  fixed 
primarily  by  appraisals  of  the  British  Co- 
ituabla  Forest  Service  for  approximately  60 
percent  of  tlie  total  cut  in  the  Province. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  portion  of  the 
United  States,  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  cut  comes  from  national  forests  and 
about  10  percent  from  other  public  lands. 
Hence  about  65  percent  of  the  cut  is  ob- 
tained from  lands  in  private  ownership.  In 
western  Oregon  and  Washington  30  percent 
of  the  national  forest  timber  offered  in  1960 
was  purchased  at  or  within  1  percent  of  the 
advertised  price.  If  this  same  ratio  pre- 
vails for  all  public  timber  sales  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  cost  of  stumpage  for  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  total  cut  is  set  by 
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appnUaad  prices  in  the  United  State*  as  com- 
pared to  almost  60  percent  for  Brltlah  Co- 
lumbia. 

ProTlndal  poUcy  U  directed  towards  ex- 
panding British  ColumbU  Industry  Into  the 
undeveloped  Interior  where  there  Is  room  for 
expansion.  Interior  ProTlnclal  forests  are 
relatively  undeveloped  as  compared  with  U.S. 
national  forests  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
British  Columbia  crown  forests  can  provide 
substantially  greater  volumes  than  they  now 
supply  to  the  Canadian  forest  products  In- 
dustries. Much  of  the  Interior  commercial 
forest  land  has  not  as  yet  been  organized  In- 
to worldng  circles  under  sustained -yield 
management  plans. 

In  the  United  States.  Industry  Is  using 
practically  all  of  the  current  allowable  saw- 
log  cut  from  the  national  forests  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  north  Idaho,  and  western  Mon- 
tana. In  Forest  Service  region  8.  which  cov- 
ers Oregon  and  Washington,  except  for  the 
northeastern  comer  of  Washington,  the  cut 
In  calendar  year  1960  was  3.6  billion  board 
feet  and  3.8  billion  feet  was  sold,  as  com- 
pared with  a  total  allowable  cut  of  3.9  bil- 
lion board  feet.  With  an  excess  of  mill  ca- 
pacity to  process  private  timber  and  with 
virtually  no  unused  cutting  capacity  on  pub- 
lic lands,  limitations  on  comp^ltlve  bidding 
for  public  timber  In  the  United  States  have 
not  proved  feasible 

ACCKSsiBn.rrT 

British  Columbia  coastal  forests  are  prin- 
cipally accessible  to  tidewater  Portions  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  tributary  to  Pa- 
cific coastal  and  Pudget  Sound  harbors  and 
the  deepwater  channels  of  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  Rivers.  The  British  Columbia 
co«Mtal  lumber  Industry  depends  almost  ex- 
clusively on  water  shipment  whereas  the 
U.S.  coastal  lumber  Industry  usually  has 
alternate  rail  shipping  facilities  available 
The  rail  freight  rates  to  eastern  markets  from 
Portland,  Oreg  .  and  Vancouver,  British 
Colximbls,  are  Identical;  however,  freight 
rates  for  water  shipments  to  eastern  U  S 
ports  differ  appreciably  American  cargo 
mills  shipping  to  east  coast  American  ports 
must  use  American-flag  lines  and  pay  rates 
approximately  >7  per  thousand  txiard  feet 
higher  than  Canadian  cargo  shlp{>er8  using 
foreign-flag  ships  for  shipment  to  the  same 
market. 

Interior  British  Columbia  Industry  depends 
on  rail  shipping  to  Its  principal  markets. 
eastern  Canada,  the  United  States  Lake 
States,  and  other  mldweetern  United  States 
market  points. 

Accessibility  to  railroads  In  British  Colum- 
bia interior  is  poorer  than  that  of  adjacent 
U  S  national  forest  areas  Principal  access 
to  eastern  markets  Is  by  two  main  Canadian 
trunkllnes  which  cross  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Accessibility  has  Improved  In  the  last 
10  years  and  continues  to  Improve  In  the 
Interior  Stands  of  Interior  British  Colum- 
bia timber  t>ecame  more  accessible  to  market 
when  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  was 
completed  In  1967,  opening  up  additional 
areas  In  the  Prince  George  district  Rail 
freight  rates  to  principal  eastern  markets 
(Toronto,  Ontario;  Chicago,  111  ;  New  York, 
N  T  )  from  British  Columbia  southern 
Interior  (Nelson,  British  ColumblaT  are  iden- 
tical to  those  from  Spokane,  Wash  ,  in  the 
Inland  empire.  Certain  intermediate  rail 
points  on  Canada's  Pacflc  Great  Eastern 
Railroad  have  higher  freight  rates  than  those 
on  the  main  transcontinental  lines. 

STX'MPAGK    PXICX  COUPAXISONS 

Table  1  summarizes  comparisons  of  stump- 
age  prices  for  spruce,  Douglas-fir  and  hem- 
lock by  British  Columbia  forest  district  and 
the  most  comparable  national  forest  areas 
for  calendar  years  1958,  1959,  1960.  and  1961. 
The    table    also   develops    weighted    average 


species  prices  based  on  the  percent  of  pro- 
duction In  each  British  Columbia  forest  dis- 
trict in  1960.  Both  bid  and  advertised  prices 
are  shown  for  national  forest  timber  Only 
the  contract  price  is  shown  for  British  Co- 
lumbia because  only  fragmentary  informa- 
tion on  appraised  prices  was  obtained  for 
Province  transactions. 

Competition  for  public  timber  is  much  less 
in  British  Columbia  than  In  national  forest 
areas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  For  the  Van- 
couver district,  for  example,  overbids  aver- 
aged 99  cents  per  thousand  board  feet  for 
E>ouglas-flr  and  60  cents  for  hemlock  above 
appraised  prices  In  1961  In  contrast,  the 
overbids  on  comparable  national  forest  areas 
In  1961  were  $6  93  per  thousand  board  feet 
for  Douglas-fir  and  %2  90  for  hemlock  While 
statistics  on  appraised  prices  In  other  dis- 
tricts were  not  obtained,  bidding  competi- 
tion Is  known  to  be  minor  and  nominal  In 
districts  other  than  the  V'.incouver  district 
of  British  Columbia. 

T.ible  2  and  flRure  2  show  by  forest  dis- 
tricts stumpage  prices  for  species  which  are 
produced  In  large  volumes  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  prices  for  crjmparable  national  for- 
est timber 

A  study  of  table  2  Indicates  that  relation- 
ships between  British  Columbia  and  national 
forest  timber  prices  vary  between  coastal 
and  Interior  conditions  and  between  gixxl 
and  bad  lumber  price  periods  Coastal  hem- 
lock stumpage,  fur  example,  sold  in  British 
Columbia  for  $4  58  per  thousatid  board  feet 
m  1958.  which  w.us  i  po<jr  year  In  the  lumber 
market,  in  1959  a  g-xxl  year.  It  wa.s  $5  06  or 
only  48  cents  higher  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  average  appraised 
price  for  hem;t>ck  in  1958  was  $3  82  and  In 
1959  «9  17  or  $5  35  higher  In  addition,  bid 
price  on  U  .S  sales  exceeded  the  1958  ap- 
praised price  by  $3  74  or  98  percent,  in  1959 
bid  price  exceeded  appraised  price  by  S2  13 
or  23  percent 

Coastal  Douglas-fir  consistently  sells  for 
lower  prices  In  British  Columbia  than  In  the 
United  States  This  Is  primarily  due  to 
quality  differences  Here,  as  with  other 
species  there  Is  less  sensitivity  to  the  lumber 
market  In  British  Columbia  Coastal  Doug- 
las-fir stumpage  was  99  74  In  1958  and  913  98 
In  1959.  an  Increase  of  M  24  US  stumpage 
for  coastal  Douglas-fir  was  114  99  In  1958  and 
$30  69  In  1959.  an  Increase  of  $15  70.  U.S. 
competitive  bidding  compounded  the  differ- 
ences, resulting  In  bid  Increases  In  1958  from 
$14  99  to  $22  70  or  51  percent,  and  In  1969 
from  $30  69  to  $38  44  or  25  percent 

Interior  Douglas-fir  stumpage  shows  a  close 
relationship  between  the  Kamloops  district 
and  the  adjacent  Okanogan  and  Colville  Na- 
tional Forests  US  appraised  p>rlcea  were 
$2  11  lower  In  1968  and  $127  lower  in  1961 
( 1968  and  1961  were  low  lumber  price  years); 
they  were  $2  22  higher  In  1969.  a  high  lum- 
ber price  year. 

For  spruce  in  1958  and  1959.  Prince  George 
district  bid  prices  were  very  close  to  appaised 
prices  for  the  four  north  Idaho  and  western 
Montana  national  forests  In  1960  and 
1961  Canadian  bid  prices  have  been  about 
midway  between  US  bid  and  appraised 
prices 

These  comparisons  Indicate  in  general  that 
for  the  major  interior  species.  United 
States  and  Canadian  stumpage  prices  are 
quite  close  and  follow  similar  patterns.  Dif- 
ference In  price  levels  Is  due  primarily  to  a 
much  wider  spread  between  bid  and  ap- 
praised prlcen  for  national  forest  timber  In 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  substantial  difference  in  price 
level  between  Puget  Sound  National  For- 
ests amd  Vancouver  Forest  District  stump- 
age prices  for  hemlock  and  Douglas-fir 
This  is  largely  due  to  differences  In  average 
timber  quality.     The  difference  In  price  pat- 


terns during  the  last  4  years  la  undoubtedly 
Influenced  by  the  use  of  log  prloas  by  Brit- 
ish Columbia  appraisers  and  lumber  and 
plywood  selling  values  by  U.S.  appraisers. 
However,  the  largest  single  factor  In  total 
differences  between  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian stumpage  prices  Is  the  Intensive  com- 
petition in  the  United  States  which  results 
In  spreads  between  bid  and  appraised  rates 
which  average  close  to  three-fourths  of  bid 
rates  in  the  Vancouver  Forest  District, 

BsmSH    COLUMBIA    TIMam    AFPaAXaaL    STBTXM 

The  basic  stumpage  appraisal  policy  of 
the  British  Columbia  Forest  Service  Is  to 
develop  a  system  which  will  result  In  fixing 
fair  or  reasonable  stumpage  rates  for  crown 
timber.  In  keeping  with  its  actual  market 
value  and  price  for  all  cases  where  this  level 
Is  not  fixed  by  freely  competitive  actual  bid- 
ding (Statement  of  J.  A.  K.  Reld  In  report 
to  Royal  Commission  on  Forestry,  1955), 
This  obje-tlve  Is  the  same  as  that  of  ap- 
praisals of  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  objective  being  to 
ascertain  the  current  market  value  of  na- 
tional forest  timber. 

The  basic  formula  for  analytical  stump- 
age appraisals  Is  practically  identical  for  the 
British  Columbia  and  United  States  Forest 
Service  appraisers.  Each  starts  with  net 
selling  price  (logs  or  lumber)  at  a  shipping 
point,  from  which  it  subtracted  the  cost 
of  operation  to  that  point  plus  a  margin  for 
profit  and  r^k  to  arrive  at  the  residual 
value,  stumpage.  The  selling  values  and 
costs  of  operation  used  In  both  countries  are 
collected  from  the  Industry  and  are  aimed  at 
reflecting    average    Industry    experience. 

Specific  procedures  In  cost  and  selling 
value  collection,  classification  and  applica- 
tion of  data  vary  between  the  appraisers 
of  the  two  countries.  Differences  of  major 
significance   ar**   discussed   below: 

In  the  coastal  portions  of  British  Columbia, 
appraisals  are  based  on  log  selling  valuea. 
The  British  Columbia  log  market  prices  are 
reported  by  the  British  Columbia  liOggers 
Association.  Reported  prices  Include  cost  of 
towing  to  deliver  logs  to  Howe  Sound  In  the 
N  Iclnlty  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  In 
theory,  log  prices  should  refiect  lumber  and 
plywood  prices,  shipping  expenae*.  manu- 
facturing cosu  and  grade  recoveries  obtain- 
able from  each  log  grade.  Log  prices,  theo- 
retically, should  reflect  any  advantage  in 
British  Columbia  due  to  lower  ahipplng  costs 
to  eastern  United  States  or  any  other  markeu 
and  to  foreign  exchange  differentials.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  such 
factors  have  In  fact  been  speclflcaUy  taken 
into  account  in  the  log  prloe  quotations 
furnished  by  the  British  Columbia  Loggers 
Association.  Historically.  log  prloaa  have  not 
fluctuated  to  the  degree  that  lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices  have  fluctuated.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Forest  Service  appraisers  use 
selling  prices  of  lumber  and  plywood.  Ap- 
praised prices  In  the  United  States  have 
had  a  much  wider  swing  both  upwards  and 
downwards  from  1958  through  IMl  than 
have  appraised  prices  of  British  Columbia 
based  on  log  market  quotations. 

In  Interior  British  Columbia,  selllug  values 
for  appraisals  are  based  upon  average  prices 
of  lumber  complied  by  public  employees 
from  shipping  Invoices  of  timber  purchasers. 
The  average  price  for  the  moet  recent  3 
months  Is  used.  In  computing  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  mill,  freight  cost  and  effects  of 
foreign  exchange  rates  where  lumber  is  sold 
In  the  United  States  are  taken  Into  account. 
Thus,  any  advanUge  or  disadvantage  of 
freight  rates  or  exchange  rates  is  reflected 
In  the  lumber  selling  prices  used  in  British 
Columbia  appraisals.  In  the  United  States 
lumber  selling  prices  In  appraisals  are  ad- 
justed to  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter 
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through  use  of  price  Indices  of  the  Western 
Pine  Association  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions which  will  be  deacrlbed  later. 

British  Columbia  and  United  States  ap- 
praisers approach  the  determination  of 
profit  margins  in  appraisals  from  an  Identical 
viewpoint  but,  again,  detailed  applications 
vary  Both  British  Columbia  and  United 
States  appraisers  use  a  profit  ratio  (profit 
margin  expressed  as  the  percentage  of  total 
o^t  including  stumpage)  to  calculate  profit 
margin.  In  both  countries,  timber  apprais- 
ers must  use  Judgment  to  adjust  ratios  for 
ri-ks  appropriate  for  Individual  sale  clr- 
cum.otsnces.  Limitations  on  the  use  in 
analytical  appraisals  of  current  selling  value 
data  during  high  or  low  pyolnts  in  lumber 
market  swings  to  produce  market  value 
stumpace  rates  are  recognized  by  both  Serv- 
ices Both  Services  subscribe  to  the  prop- 
osition that  temporary  peaks  and  depres- 
sions in  the  lumber  market  can  be  unfair  to 
either  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  the  profit  ratio  Is  held  constant  and 
strictly  followed  at  all  times. 

In  British  Columbia  when  low  log  or  lum- 
ber markets  result  in  stumpage  rates  with 
normal  profit  which  are  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  difference  between  selling  values  and 
costs  (conversion  return)  sttunpage  is  set  at 
40  p>ercent  of  conversion  return  and  the  00 
percent  of  con\er8lon  return  remaining  for 
l>rofu  Is  lees  than  normal  profit.  For  US. 
appraisals,  normal  profit  Is  maintained  so 
lug  as  conversion  return  is  at  least  equal 
to  normal  profit  plus  minimum  stumpage. 
The  measure  comparable  to  the  Britlah 
Columbia  40  percent  of  conversion  provision 
Is  a  lower  llmu  on  lumber  and  plywood  sell- 
ing price  indices  (^he  quartUe  system)  in 
US  appraisals.  These  two  methods  of  han- 
dUng  problems  whei  end  product  values  are 
near  the  lower  market  range  work  In  the 
same  direction  but  there  Is  some  variation 
In    the   rosuUlnf;   st  impage    prices. 

Another  factor  which  bears  on  prices 
charged  for  stumpnge  during  adverse  mar- 
kets is  dKTeriiv  methods  of  determining 
minimum  stumpa:r(  prices  between  British 
Columbia  and  the  United  States  In  British 
Columbia,  Uic  minli.ium  price  at  which  tim- 
ber l.s  offered  for  sale  Is  determined  by  choos- 
ing the  highest  rerilts  from  three  types  of 
analyses 

1  Stumpa?e  must  be  not  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  convc-Bion  nlue.  which  Is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  selling  value  of  the  end 
product  and  cost  of  production. 

2  Stumi>age  sh.iU  not  be  less  than  a  fixed 
percent4\ge  of  the  selling  price.  This  per- 
centage is  related  to  the  percentage  between 
bid  rates  fur  stumpage  and  log  or  lumber 
KelluiK'  value  Curniitly  this  percentage  Is 
ID  percent  of  lo.;  selling  price  In  the  Van- 
c.  uver  Forest  District;  8  percent  of  log  seU- 
Ing  price  for  the  c<  ast  area  in  the  Prince 
Kupert  dl-strlct;  and  6  percent  of  the  dressed 
lumber  price  used  li  the  sppralsal  for  In- 
terior areas. 

3  Stumpage  shall  not  be  leas  than  1.5 
times  the  statutory  royalty.  "Royalty"  In 
British  Columbia  Is  3  form  of  severance  tax 
to  which  most  public  and  private  timber  Is 
subject  The  royalty  payment  rates  are 
established  by  law  and  were  last  adjusted  In 
1 '60  In  general  l.ii  times  royalty  Is  sub- 
6!.Antlal!y  less  than  minimum  rates  deter- 
nilned  by  a  percentage  of  log  or  lumber 
value  Hence  this  11 -nit  for  fixing  minimum 
stumpage  has  significance  only  for  unusual 
c.rcumstances.  For  example,  the  statutory 
royalty  for  spruce  Is  11  50  per  thousand  board 
feet  and  hence  the  minimum  stumpage  rate 
Is  $2  25  per  thousand  board  feet.  In  order 
tj  produce  a  minimum  stumpage  rate  of 
$2  25  per  thousand  board  feet  through  use 
of  6  percent  of  lumber  seUlng  values,  the 
aver;ige  price  of  spruce  lumber  would  have 
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to  ^  to  »37.10  per  thousand  board  feet-     stumpage    prices.      Hence,    comparison    of 

^  "!ii^f°^^"^^!;  stumpage  prices  Is  compUcated  and  can  only 

The  effects  of  applying  such  poUcles  have     yield    general    indlcaUona    and    giildellnes 

been    to    develop    the    following    minimum      Subject  to  the  above  quaUflcations.  appraised 

prices  by  species  in  1961 :  stumpage  prices  In  British  Columbia  and  for 

Minimum  price  per  M  board  feet  ^*   national   forests   In    the   United   States 

have  been  either  at  closely  comparable  lev- 
els or  where  the  levels  have  differed  they 
are  readily  explainable  by  quality  or  other 
discernible  value  differentials. 

2.  Since  direct  comparisons  of  sttimpage 
prices  between  British  Columbia  and  the 
national  forests  in  the  United  States  must 
be  used  with  caution,  an  examination  of  the 
objectives  and  methods  of  appraisal  for  pub- 
lic timber  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
United  States  Is  also  needed  to  Judge  com- 
parative positions  on  raw  material  costs  of 
United  States  and  British  Columbia  timber 
operators.  The  timber  appraisal  objectives 
Source.  British  Columbia  Forest  Service  records.  Of  British   Columbia  and  the  United   States 

are  both  to  determine  fair  market  value.  Ap- 
Comparable  U.S.  minimum  prices  are:  praisal  svstems  In  British  Columbia  and  the 
Coastal  fir  »5;  Interior  flr  »2:  spruce  »3;  United  States  are  highly  similar  In  general 
coastal  cedar  $3  to  $4;  Interior  cedar  $2;  methods.  Both  countries  use  a  timber  ap- 
coastal  hemlock  $2;  interior  hemlock  $1  to  $2.  praisal  system  in  which  stumpage  is  the  re- 
The  typical  profit  ratio  used  in  British  sldual  value  which  remains  when  costs  of 
Columbia  appraisals  is  15  percent  as  com-  operation  plus  a  profit  margin  are  subtracted 
pared  to  a  12-perccnt  typical  profit  ratio  in  from  sales  realizations  at  the  manufacturer's 
UjS.   appraisals.     However,   the   provision   in     shipping  point. 

the  British  Columbia  appraisal  system  that  3,  While  there  are  a  number  of  minor 
stumpage  shall  not  be  less  than  40  percent  procedural  differences  between  BrlUsh 
of  conversion  return  or  6  percent  to  10  per-  Columbia  and  United  States  Forest  Service 
cent  of  lumber  or  log  selling  price  results  appraisal  practices,  the  one  difference  of 
in  higher  stumpage  rates  than  for  the  U.S.  major  significance  relates  to  provisions  for 
system  In  periods  when  lumber  prices  are  determining  profit  margins.  Profit  ratios 
below  a  median  range.  used  in  British  Columbia  are  typically  16  per- 

The  interactions  of  prices,  costs  and  con-  cent  as  compared  to  12  percent  tjrpically  In 
tractual  modifications  of  procedures  In  the  U.S.  appraisals.  However,  use  of  profit 
United  States  and  British  Columbia  are  such  ratio  to  fix  profit  margin  in  British 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  analyze  each  case  In-  Columbia  is  confined  to  a  relatively  narrow 
dlvldually  to  determine  which  system  yields  range  of  cost-selling  value  relationships, 
higher  or  lower  stumpage  prices.  However,  and  when  log  or  lumber  prices  are  low,  profit 
a  reasonable  generalization,  assuming  equal  margins  are  less  for  the  British  Columbia 
timber   quality   and   equal   accessibility   and      than  for  the  U.S.  system. 

logging  difficulty,  is  that  the  U.S.  system  gives  4.  Under  present  market  conditions.  Pro- 

higher  stumpage  when  lumber  prices  are  vlnclal  timber  In  British  Columbia,  after 
high,  lower  stumpage  when  lumber  prices  are  allowing  for  quality  and  accessibility  dlf- 
low,  and  approximately  equal  stumpage  when  ferentials  is  being  advertised  at  prices  higher 
lumber  prices  are  at  the  middle  of  their  than  comparable  timber  on  the  national 
range.  forests    of    the    Pacific    Northwest.      In    the 

Both  British  Columbia  and  United  States  1959-60  period  when  lumber  and  plywood 
appraisal  pricing  systems  include  provisions  markets  were  relatively  favorable,  appraised 
for  interim  stvimpage  rate  adjustment  (es-  stumpage  prices  for  imtlonal  forest  timber 
calation).  The  details  of  operations  of  the  In  the  United  States  were  higher  than  for 
two  systems  are  quite  dissimilar.  In  general,  comparable  timber  appraised  by  the  British 
the  U.S.  procedure  provides  for  a  50-percent  Columbia  Forest  Service, 
quarterly  escalation  upwards  or  downwards  6.  A  significant  factor  In  the  cost  of  tlm- 
based  on  lumber  price  Indices.  In  British  ber  obtained  from  Provincial  forests  of 
Columbia  escalation  is  by  a  formula  which  British  Columbia  as  compared  to  national 
results  in  refiectlng  a  variable  percent — as  forest  timber  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  the 
high  as  90  percent  under  certain  clrcum-  difference  In  average  spread  between  ap- 
stances — of  the  price  change  In  lumber  or  praised  and  bid  prices.  In  British  Columbia 
logs.  No  change  in  stumpage  price  occurs  competitive  bidding  has  been  confined  prl- 
unlefs  there  Is  at  least  a  15-percent  change  marlly  to  limited  areas  In  the  Vancouver 
In  selling  price  of  lumber  or  logs.  The  Brit-  Forest  District,  and  even  there  has  been  mod- 
ish Columbia  Forest  Service  has  indicated  It  erate.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  portion  of 
Is  considering  a  substantial  revision  of  its  t;he  United  States,  national  forest  timber 
stumpage  rate  adjustment  procedure.  The  sales  have  been  characterized  generally  by 
changes  under  consideration  are  In  the  dl-  vigorous  compeUtlve  bidding  during  the  last 
rectlon  of  greater  sensitivity  to  fluctuations  15  years.  While  the  intensity  has  varied  by 
in  market  prices  of  logs  or  lumber.  locality,   there    are   relatlTely   few   operating 

areas    where    competitlTe    Mdrting    has    not 
suMMASY  AKD  coNcLusioMs  ^^^  ^  Significant  factor  in  the  final  price 

1.  Although  the  five  administrative  forest  of  raw  material  to  operators  dependent  upon 
districts  in  British  Columbia  can  be  com-  national  forest  timber.  U  an  established 
pared  to  somewhat  slmUar  areas  in  the  na-  operator  In  British  Columl^  enjoys  an  ad- 
tional  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  States,  vantage  In  raw  material  costs  over  an  op- 
the  British  Columbia  crown  forests  gener-  erator  purchasing  public  tlmbo-  in  the 
ally  have  timber  of  lower  quality,  have  a  less  United  States,  it  Is  due  primarily  to  the 
desirable  species  composition,  and  are  situ-  practical  situation  under  which  the  British 
ated  on  more  rugged  topography  than  the  Coliimbia  operator  is  able  to  purchase  tim- 
most  comparable  national  forest  areas.     In      ber  at  appraised  price*. 

addition  to  such   nattiraJ   differences,   there  g.  in  the  United  States  there  is  virtually 

are  differences  in  methods  of  scaling,  con-  no  unused  cutting  capacity  for  mill  expan- 
ditions  of  sale,  and  accessibility  to  market  sion  In  the  Pacific  l«orthwe>t.  In  British 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  to  attain  Colximbla  there  are  still  working  circles 
reasonable  comparability  for  comparison  of      where   cutting  capacity  la  below  allowable 
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cut      ThU  ability  to  mccommodate  more  In-  British   Columbia   arc   the  law*  and  poUclea  which   wa«   flrat   put   Into  effect    In    1«»«0,   U 

dustrr    U    one    significant    deterrent    to    ex-  establishing   licensee   prlorlUea.   quotas,    and  resulting  In  adjusting  milling  capacity  to  al- 

ceaaive  competitive  bidding  In  British  Colum-  rights  of  a  quota  holder  to  pre-empt  timber  lowable  cutting  rates  by  mean*  other  than 

bla.       Of     at     least     equal     algnlficance     in  from  a   high   bidder      This  latter  provision,  competitive  bidding, 

Tablc  I.^Compariton  of  atumfMge  values  in  lirili.fh  Columbia  wilh  national  forest  8tumi>age  sales  in  the  i'nited  States  {U.S.  log  scale 
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Source    Table  I. 

Januakt  18.  1962 
The  Honorable  OaviLUt  L    Frdman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
WasKinton.  DC. 

DKAa  kir  Sscxctabt:  On  November  27.  I 
called  to  your  attention  the  problem  faced 
by  Pacific  Northwest  lumber  manufacturers 
due  to  Increased  Importation  of  lumber  from 
British  Columbia.  One  of  the  contentions 
has  been  that  the  price  of  timber  purchased 
from  Federal  lands  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  prices  Canadian  mills  pay  for  crown 
timber.  Recently  I  have  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Oregon's  forest  products  In- 
dustries tor  further  discussions  on  this 
situation 

At  this  time  I  ask  your  Department  to 
review  carefully  Its  policy  relative  to  pricing 
of  Federal  timber  to  assure  that  offerings  be- 
ing made  are  fully  representative  of  Its  value, 
taking  Into  account  the  current  market 

I  would  also  like  to  request  that  your  De- 
partment (?ive  serious  consideration  to  an- 
other step  which  may  prove  helpful  to 
American  f^rms  In  reducing  the  capital  in- 
vestment needed  to  process  public  timber 
Last   year   the    Forest   Service   developed    an 


agreement  with  the  Small  Bu.slness  Admin- 
istration designed  to  ease  the  capital  require- 
ments for  road  construction  In  addition, 
the  Forest  Service  has  over  the  last  several 
years  developed  a  procedure  to  amortize  the 
estimated  cost  of  timber-purchase  con- 
structed roads  against  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  timber  sale  volume.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  further  mtxHficatlun 
which  would  permit,  when  feasible,  that  the 
estimated  timber-purchaser  road  construc- 
tion be  amortized  in  full  against  some  lesser 
amount  such  as  the  first  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  the  timber  sale  volume  It  might 
also  be  well  to  consider  whether  this  plan 
Is  one  where  the  option  to  exercise  it  might 
rest  with  the  purchaser  I  would  appreciate 
your  examining  this  pro(K>sal  and  your  advis- 
ing me  whether  it  may  be  adopted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Morbk 

Dir.^ETMENT   or    AcRirULTUKE. 
Wa.iningtr>n   D  C  .  February  14.  1962 
Hon     Wayne    I.     .MkR.se. 
U  S   Senate 

Deak   Senator    Mdr.se     T'.as    l.s    in    rf^plv    to 
your    letter    of    January    18.    1962.    regarding 


national  forest  timber  pricing  policies  In  the 
Piiclflc  Northwest 

On  January  12.  Regional  Forester  Stone  at 
Portland  announced  adjustmente  In  ap- 
praisal base  period  and  other  appraisal  pro- 
cedures for  the  Douglas-fir  region  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  which  will  reeult  In  lower- 
ing appraised  stumpage  rates  for  Douglas-fir 
generally  by  about  M  per  thous&nd  board 
feet  log  scale  Reductions  from  the  previous 
appraisal  base  will  vary  with  circumstances 
on  Individual  tracts  and  the  proportion  of 
timber  in  saw-log  and  peeler  grades.  This 
adjustment  in  appraisal  b<Lse  Is  designed  to 
bring  national  forest  timber  appraisals  In 
line  with  current  market  conditions.  In 
view  of  the  continuing  vigorous  competitive 
bidding  for  national  forest  timber  offerings 
in  western  Oregon  and  Washington.  It  is  felt 
that  the  adjustments  announced  on  January 
12  go  as  far  as  Is  Justified  under  present 
conditions 

We  are  asking  the  Forest  Service  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  your  suggestion  to 
Uicrease  the  rate  nt  which  accelerated 
amortization  is  applied  In  connection  with 
p-irchaaer  road  construction.  One  Impor- 
tant limitation  on  your  proposal  Is  the  need 
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to  keep  actual  road  construction  accomplish- 
ments ahead  of  earned  amortization.  For 
instance,  if  for  a  sale  on  which  roads  are 
amortized  on  60  p<Tcent  of  the  volume,  the 
ro.'ids  to  be  built  by  the  purchaser  are  not 
completed  by  the  time  60  percent  of  the 
volume  Is  cut,  the  United  States  would  be 
exposed  to  loss  If  the  purchaser  should 
litaandon  the  sale. 

The  advisability  of  permitting  the  pur- 
chaser to  choose  the  rate  of  accelerated 
amortization  seems  doubtful.  The  maxi- 
mum safe  rate  to  protect  the  Government 
from  risk  of  abandonment  of  the  contract 
can  be  determlnec  before  bidding  occurs. 
Upward  bidding  would  not  change  the  re- 
lationship between  road  construction  and 
rate  of  cut. 

Completed  road  <:onstruction  without  ac- 
celerated amortization  is  an  important  in- 
centive for  sale  con'.pletlon  because  the  pur- 
chaser must  haul  out  the  estimated  sale 
volume  to  obtain  his  road  amortization. 
Under  accelerated  amortization  the  stumpage 
rate  Is  Increased  by  the  amortization  rate  as 
s<Kin  as  the  purchaser  completes  cutting  the 
volume  In  the  Em:  ortlzatlon  base.  Hence 
after  the  roads  have  been  amortized,  there 
i.*^  no  incentive  to  the  purchaser  to  complete 
cutting  t>ecause  he  must  pay  an  additional 
amount  for  stumpage  equal  to  the  amorti- 
zation rate. 

It  is  evident  that  your  proposal  should  be 
analyzed  for  various  possible  combinations 
of  circumstances.  Hence  the  Forest  Service 
will  want  to  refer  it  to  its  regional  offices 
for  study  and  comnient.  We  are  requesting 
the  Forest  Service  tc  make  a  further  reply  to 
your  proposal  In  approximately  1  month. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peank  J.  Welch. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
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Pebruaxt  27,  1962. 
Hon    Frank  J    Welch, 
As.ii.itant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretart:  On  January  18  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Freeman  on  two  aspects  of  tim- 
ber pricing  and  on  i^ebruary  14  received  the 
enclosed  letter  over  your  signature.  I  regret 
to  say  that  It  raises  more  questions  in  my 
mind  than  It  answers.  Based  upon  recent 
events  I  am  sure  yju  can  understand  why 
I  have  reached  this  conclusion. 

The  first  substantive  paragraph  reiterates 
what  I  know  to  be  a  new  modification  of 
policy  but  It  fails  t)  define  your  basic  poli- 
cies— their  Intent  and  their  effect. 

In  the  light  of  the  contentions  by  the 
lumber  Industry  thit  the  Forest  Service  Lb 
using  speculative  forecasts  In  setting  ap- 
praised rates,  a  genuine  need  exists  for  a 
clear  statement  of  pcdlcy. 

On  the  matter  of  ;i  possible  revision  of  the 
payment  schedule  where  extensive  timber 
purchaser  road  construction  is  involved, 
serious  questions  arise  In  my  mind  about 
the  response.  If  I  i-ead  the  letter  correctly. 
It  says  in  effect:  (ii)  the  Idea  will  receive 
careful  consideration;  (b)  to  work  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  road  construction  ahead 
of  cutting;  (c)  It  would  not  be  wise  to  let 
the  purchaser  choo«e  the  rate  of  amortiza- 
tion; and  (d)  the  ( ompletlon  of  road  con- 
struction with  accelerated  amortization  is 
an  Important  Incentive  to  sale  completion. 
Let  us  consider  these  four  points  In  order. 
On  (a)  I  receive  the  distinct  impression 
iis  I  read  further  that  the  Idea  I  advanced 
l.s  full  of  flaws.  At  the  outset  It  should  be 
recognized  that  my  letter  clearly  asked  that 
the  suggestion  I  mf  de  would  apply  only  to 
situations  where  It  would  be  possible. 

On  (b)  I  advanceil  the  suggestion  for  ap- 
plication mainly  to  sales  with  major  main- 
line roads  which  must  be  constructed  be- 
fore It  Is  physically  possible  to  remove  any 
substantial    volume   of  timber  from   a  sale. 


Timber  operators  of  Oregon  tell  me  that  one 
of  their  problems  is  that  they  buy  a  sale, 
must  spend  3  or  4  months  In  expensive  road 
construction,  utilizing  their  own  funds 
and  orUy  then  can  start  to  log  the  timber.' 
During  the  construction  period  they  must 
maintain  with  the  Forest  Service  a  substan- 
tial down  payment  on  the  stumpage.  In 
this  interval  they  do  not  "recover"  the  cost 
of  the  road  until  they  have  sold  the  pur- 
chased timber  In  the  form  of  lumber.  To 
be  sure  the  appraised  price  of  the  stiunpage 
recognizes  an  allowance  for  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  road  but  Its  realization,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  factors  not  germane  to  this 
discussion,  does  not  actually  come  about 
until  the  lumber  Is  sold  in  the  market.  My 
letter  recognized  that  an  accelerated  amor- 
tization scheme  Is  In  operation  and  I  en- 
dorsed it.  My  real  question  was  "why 
doesn't  the  Forest  Service  shift  the  time  of 
recognition  of  this  working  capital  require- 
ment to  the  early  part  of  the  timber  sale 
for  the  pvu-pose  of  arriving  at  the  (stumpage 
value)?" 

As  I  understand  the  presently  applied  ac- 
celerated amortization  plan,  the  net  effect 
Is  to  allow  the  estimated  cost  of  the  road 
against  80  percent  of  the  estimated  timber 
sale  volume.  My  proposal  would  further 
compress  It  against  25  or  50  percent  of  the 
volume. 

As  to  the  argument  that  If  amortization 
was  on  50  percent  of  the  timber  It  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  road  built  before 
this  amount  were  removed,  my  answer  is 
"of  coiu-se." 

Certainly  the  Forest  Service  can  so  write 
Its  contracts  to  assure  that  the  road  con- 
struction Is  completed  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  need  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment from  a  possible  loss.  My  further 
reaction  would  be  that  If  half  of  the  timber 
could  be  logged  before  a  road  was  completed 
this  would  further  Increase  the  Incentive  to 
have  the  purcha^jer  build  a  road  and  receive 
"credit"  for  It  lJ»k)r  to  logging. 

As  to  point  (c)  I  do  not  see  how  one  could 
construe  my  position  as  being  that  the  pur- 
chaser could  select  the  rate  of  amortization. 
I  suggested  considering  "whether  this  plan 
ie  one  where  the  option  to  exercise  It  might 
rest  with  the  purchaser."  In  order  that 
the  record  be  constantly  clear  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  purchaser  should  know  from 
the  outset  exactly  what  his  obligations 
would  be  if  the  accelerated  amortization 
were  not  in  effect  as  compared  to  what  It 
would  be  If  he  were  to  accept  acceleration 
at  whatever  "fast  rate"  the  Forest  Service 
might  set.  His  choice  would  be  between  two 
things — no  acceleration  or  acceleration  at 
one  rate  set  by  the  Forest  Service  before 
sale  advertisement.  Quite  frankly,  my 
thought  was  that  this  option  would  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  purchasers 
of  the  material  assistance  being  offered  by 
the  plan. 

Point  (d)  in  your  letter  concerns  me  a 
great  deal.  The  opening  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  page  2  contends  that 
"completed  road  construction  without  ac- 
celerated amortization  Is  an  Important  In- 
centive for  sale  completion  because  the  pur- 
chaser must  haul  out  the  estimated  volume 
to  obtain  his  road  amortization."  If  this 
in  the  case  the  80  percent  amortization  pro- 
cedure developed  by  the  Forest  Service  earlier 
is  subject  to  the  same  defect.  If  it  is  a 
fact  that  once  ro€id  amortization  allowances 
have  been  "earned"  there  is  no  incentive 
to  complete  cutting,  then  there  should  be 
a  pretty  careful  analysis  of  practices  with- 
out regard  to  any  suggestion  that  I  may 
have  made  fca-  a  change  In  the  amortization 
schedule. 

It  is  my  practice  to  advise  my  constituents 
on  exactly  what  the  Department  has  to  say 
on  a  matter  referred  to  them.  In  my  Judg- 
ment,   the   letter    of   the    18th    would   raise 


more   new  question  than   it  would   answer 
TherefcM-e,  I  ask: 

First,  that  you  analyze  the  content  of  the 
January  18  letter  as  it  bears  on  existing 
policy;  second,  that  the  suggestion  I  made 
for  a  revision  of  the  "accelerated  amortiza- 
tion" program  be  given  a  careful  analytical 
review  and  third,  that  you  endeavor  to  see 
if  the  entire  situation  cannot  be  set  forth 
In  another  letter  In  a  manner  that  will  assure 
that  the  Department's  program  will  be  clearly 
understood  by  both  friend  and  critic. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
turning  to  the  second  part  of  Secretary 
Freeman's  April  18  letter,  I  oflfer  a  sug- 
gestion to  those  in  the  lumber  industry 
who  have  been  expressing  concern  about 
the  Forest  Service  timber  prices.  The 
Forest  Service  report  seems  to  show  that 
it  is  the  competition  between  private 
firms  that  raise  prices  over  the  appraisal 
level.  This  makes  national  forest  tim- 
ber more  costly  than  comparable  timber 
purchased  by  Canadians  from  the 
Canadian  Government.  This  is  the 
Forest  Service  contention.  On  the  other 
hand,  spokesmen  for  the  industry  take 
the  Forest  Service  to  task  for  their  ap- 
praisals. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  by  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  think  it  demonstrates  well  the  point 
that  I  have  raised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OvzRBmDiNG  on  F'cdekai.  Timbes  Salet. 
One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  support  existing  Federal  timber 
sales  practices  is  that  operators  in  some  areas 
consistently  overbid  the  appraised  price  in 
Federal  timber  sales.  The  Forest  Service 
relies  heavily  upon  this  argument  in  almost 
every  discussion  of  the  issues  with  industry 
people,  associations,  the  press,  and  Members 
of  Congress 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  much  of  the 
overbidding  and  to  correct  some  of  the  exist- 
ing misunderstanding  of  the  subject,  it  Is 
desirable  to  explain  some  of  these  reasons  in 
detail. 

First,  the  bid  price  in  a  timber  sale  is  not 
a  cash  advance  payment  for  timber.  It  is 
simply  the  price  the  purchaser  will  pay  for 
the  timber  when  he  cuts  It.  When  he 
"buys"  the  timber  he  makes  a  very  small 
advance  deposit  and  no  fiu-ther  payment  is 
required  until  he  starts  to  cut. 

Since  most  contracts  run  for  2  years  the 
purchaser  will  plan  to  cut  the  timber  at  the 
time  which  Is  most  advantageous  to  him. 
If  the  price  of  lumber  goes  down  and  the 
timber  can  only  be  cut  at  a  loss  during  the 
2  years,  he  may  request  an  extension  of  the 
period  in  which  to  cut.  The  present  Forest 
Service  practice  is  to  grant  such  extensions 
freely. 

There  is  a  considerable  volume  of  Federal 
timber  presently  under  sale  contract  which 
can  only  be  cut  at  a  loss  because  of  the 
market  decline  in  the  past  several  years 
The  Forest  Service  has  granted  extensions 
in  these  cases  and  allowed  the  purchasers  to 
buy  other  tUnber  at  prices  more  nearly  re- 
flecting current  market  prices.  In  some 
cases,  the  market  has  declined  to  a  point  at 
which  the  new  purchases  cannot  be  cut 
profitably  and  the  term  of  these  new  con- 
tracts has  had  to  be  extended  as  well . 

Federal  timber  sale  procedures  have  been 
altered  In  recent  years  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  maximum  number  of  purchasers  to 
qualify  as  bidders.    Sales  now  involve  smaller 
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volume,  of  timber  and  the  term  of  the  tTpl- 
cal  contract   U  for  .horter  perlo<ta  than   In 

"^KMWlng  o*  the  Uberal  policy  of  the  For«rt 
SerTtoe  aa  to  extenalone  of  the  term  of  the 
contract,  -ome  buyer,  ha^  ^^7*"^!? 
bid  up  .ale.  to  higher  price,  than  the  current 
market  would  Justify,  figuring  they  will  not 
have  to  cut  and  pay  for  the  timber  until  the 
market  goe.  up  to  where  It  <»n  *>•  cu« 
oroOtably.  Thl»  promot«i  fl)ecuUUon  and 
in   effect  create,   a   Federal   timber   future. 

market.  ^  „i.v,   . 

The  Forert  Service,  then.  Is  faced  with  a 
dilemma.  To  stop  granting  extensions  now 
would  force  many  purchasers  Into  bank- 
ruptcy and  would  be  unfair  because  the  pur- 
chMcn  bid  In  reliance  on  their  existing  poli- 
cies. In  fact,  the  Forest  Service  has  Invited 
purchasers,  faced  with  the  expiration  of 
their  Ume  limit,  to  request  extensions  If 
cutting  the  Umber  at  the  contract  price 
would  cause  a  hardship.  While  demonstrat- 
ing concern  about  driving  producers  out  of 
bmlneM.  the  Forest  Service  continue,  to 
aggravate  the  problem  by  convincing  specu- 
laU*.  that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  being 
forced  to  fulfill  their  oontracu.  thus  sponsor- 
ing further  speculation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  an  operator 
will  overbid  on  an  Individual  timber  sale 
even  to  the  point  of  taking  a  subetanUal  loee. 
A  few  of  the  sltuaUons  In  which  overbid, 
may  arise  are : 

I.  Many  mills  dependent  on  Federal  um- 
ber are  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  In  their 
log  supply.  A  mUl  with  a  gap  In  lU  log 
supply  may  need  to  secure  a  temporary  sup- 
ply m  a  hurry.  It  Is  far  better  to  buy  a 
short-term  supply  at  a  lo«,  even  a  substan- 
tial \oM.  than  It  U  to  shut  down  the  mill 
Shutting  down  an  operaUon  usually  means 
loss  of  skilled  workers,  while  equipment  pay- 
ments and  many  fixed  coeU  continue.  For 
short  periods  It  Is  cheaper  to  operate  at  a 
loss  than  it  la  to  shut  down.  Obviously  the 
degree  to  which  operations  can  be  conUnued 
at  a  loss  varies  considerably. 

a.  Occasionally  a  Government  Umber  sale 
is  located  within  or  adjacent  to  another  body 
of  timber  which  the  purchaser  owns  or  has 
under  contract.  The  prospective  sale  may 
fit  Into  the  purchaser's  logging  plans  for 
the  other  tract  and  it  may  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  bid  higher  In  order  to  avoid  pos- 
sible conflicts  In  logging  and  road  rise  result- 
ing from  two  concurrent  sales. 

8.  Overbidding  is  common.  e8p)ecially  on 
sale,  of  moderate  size,  where  a  new  area  Is 
to  be  opened  up  by  the  road  system  con- 
structed for  the  first  sale.  Frequently  the 
sale,  contract  allows  the  first  purchaser  to 
develop  the  roads  in  the  area  so  that  they  put 
his  mill  m  a  more  favorable  position  re- 
garding future  sales  that  will  move  over 
this  road  system.  Looking  toward  these 
future  sales,  the  purchaser  may  decide  to 
risk  a  slieable  loss  on  the  present  sale  in 
order  to  assure  a  future  advantage  over  com- 
petitors, and  especially  so  under  the  sealed 
bid  procedure. 

4.  Tlml)er  varies  considerably  In  size. 
quality  and  species  from  sale  to  sate  A  par- 
ticular purchaser  may  have  a  peculiar  mar- 
ket opportunity  about  which  only  he  knows. 
Some  speclallKe  in  long  timbers  or  unusual 
products.  There  may  also  be  a  market  com- 
mitment which  must  be  performed  or  result 
in  loss  of  a  preferred  customer.  These  spe- 
cial situations  may  result  in  much  higher 
than  average  bids,  rather  than  lose  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  this  particular  market 
demand. 

5  In  mountainous  areas  of  the  West, 
nearly  every  operator  has  a  tough  problem 
oi>eratlng  In  the  fall  and  spring  when 
weather  conditions  start  closing  down  woods 
operations  Some  areas,  mostly  at  low  ele- 
vations, are  suitable  for  early  spring  or  late 
fall  logging  These  fall  or  spring  "shows' 
may  allow  several  extra  months  of  operation. 
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a  sale  may  allow  the  purchaser  to  accumu- 
late a  deck  of  logs  (a  log  supply  In  storage) 
that  will  permit  mill  operaUon.  throughout 
the  winter.  Depending  on  the  IndlTldual 
operator's  opportunities  and  conmiunlty  re- 
sponslblllUes.  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  tem- 
porarily sacrifice  the  po«lblllty  of  profit  In 
order   to  maintain  year-round  operations. 

0  In  some  areas— especially  thoM  located 
where  logs  can  be  moved  In  rafts  on  the 
water,  like  Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia 
River— logs  can  frequently  be  traded  for  log. 
more  suitable  for  a  parUcular  mill.  A  pur- 
chaser may  bid  high  knowing  that  he  can 
trade  these  logs  and  keep  hU  mill  in  opera- 
tion. 

7  Some  Government  sales  are  adjacent  to 
or  within  a  body  of  private  timber  that  is 
subject  to  an  unusual  fire  hazard.  Some 
States  hold  private  landowners  responsible 
for  fire  fighting  cost,  where  their  logging 
slash  has  been  left  In  a  certain  condition. 
It  may  be  more  expedient  for  the  private 
owner  to  purchase  the  adjacent  Government 
sale  at  a  lou  than  to  allow  another  operator 
to  come  m  the  area.  ThU  is  especially  true 
when  the  second  operator's  fire  responsibility 
Is  unknown  or  known  to  be  unfavorable. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  that 
could  be  cited  The  location  of  exlsUng 
facilities,  roads,  campe,  and  railroads;  in- 
stances of  fitting  a  particular  sale  Into  a 
company's  long-term  management  program; 
and  numerous  instances  where  It  U  advan- 
tageous to  keep  a  certain  logging  crew 
working  rather  than  allowing  them  to  dis- 
band when  Us  known  that  they  will  be 
needed  at  a  certain  future  date. 

The  reasons  t)ehlnd  overbidding  are  not 
difficult  to  determine  Most  operators  who 
buy  Government  timber  are  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  and  experienced  in  these  mat- 
ters and  generally  know  the  reasons  behind 
the  overbids.  The  competitive  nature  of 
the  American  economy  makes  It  not  un- 
common for  one  operator  to  try  to  crowd 
another  one  out  of  buying  all  the  timber 
offered  in  an  area — elimination  of  a  com- 
•jetltor  may  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
survivor 

The  simple  fact  that  some  purchasers  bid 
beyond  the  price  at  which  a  profit  can  be 
realized  does  not  mean  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  Justified  In  vjslng  such  bid  price,  to 
establish  the  advertised  rate  for  future  of- 
ferings. Nor  doe.  the  price  bid  on  any  par- 
ticular offering  mean  that  the  appraisal  was 
either  too  high  or  too  low. 

The  F(3rest  Service,  through  requirement. 
In  the  timber  sales  contract,  has  acceM  to 
every  Umber  purchaser's  accounting  records. 
The  Forest  Service  knows  average  coau  and 
selling  prices  as  well  as  the  experience  of  in- 
dividual operators.  There  are  appraisal  tech- 
nique, which  permit  accurate  appraisals 
based  on  current  market  conditions,  even  by 
forest  officers  of  moderate  experience. 

The  Forest  Service  ha.  InsUted  that  tim- 
ber has  a  value  apart  from  the  value  of  the 
producU  that  can  be  manufactured  from  it. 
This  value  Is  the  speculative  value  which 
might  accrue  if  product  values  Increased 
after  the  time  of  sale. 

The  lumber  Industry  contends  on  the  other 
hand  that  it  Is  Improper  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  add  an  additional  speculative  value  to 
a  current  appraised  price  This  type  of  spec- 
ulaUon.  better  confined  to  the  stock  market, 
should  not  be  forced  upon  communities  and 
Industrie,  dependent  on  Federal  timber.  The 
purchasers  of  Federal  timber  have  shown 
themselves  quite  ready  to  increase  the  price 
of  timber  on  the  basis  of  speculation  without 
the  Government  doing  it  for  them 

The  end  result  of  appraising  timber  on  the 
b.^'.U  of  a  future  speculative  price  rather 
than  the  current  market  for  lumber  will  be  to 
force  the  Industry  to  operate  on  a  reducfd 
margin  of  nr^.^.t  unlef^s  there  \f,  a  f.vtcr  rising 
market  than  the  appral.ser  anticipates.     Since 


the  market  ha.  been  in  a  decline  for  nMkrly 
3  years,  whll.  Forert  Bervlo.  Umber  ap- 
prAisen  have  oontlnuoualy  appralacd  on  the 
as.umpUon  of  a  rising  market,  the  Industry 
ha.  been  forced  into  a  doubly  wrtoue.  un- 
favorable condlUon.  ThU  practice  me*n. 
that  equipment  cannot  be  replaced,  money 
Is  Invested  in  other  opportunitlee,  tl»e  Indus- 
try tends  to  decline,  competing  product, 
gain  an  advantage  and  capture  market,  that 
lumber  might  otherwlee  hold.  mill,  rtiut 
down  or  curtail  operaUon.  with  all  tike  at- 
tendant harmful  consequence,  to  titte  cocn- 
munlUe.  and  people  dependent  on  tbe  na- 
tional fOTMt.. 

Forect  Service  management  practice.  cauM 
overbidding.     The     Incrcaeed     yum     at     the 
sealed  bid  procedure  rather  than  oral  auction 
forces  dependent  operator*  to  overbid  U  they 
anticipate    any    poMlbUity    oC    eampetlUon. 
They  mu.t  "buy  or  die."     Krrora  tn  Forest 
Service  cruising  may   be   evident  to  a  pur- 
chaser   who   expect.   eocnpeUUon.     H«   may 
raise  the  price  on  one  m>ecle.  whlcb  be  know. 
wUl  cut  out  .hort  of  the  eetlmated  TOlume. 
He  wUl  pay  only  for  the  amount  actually  cut. 
Since  the  Htle  1.  awarded  on  the  bert.  of  the 
advertised  volume,  be  wlU  not  aetuaUy  pay 
a.  much  for  tbe  entire  offering  a.  Indicated 
by  the  bid.    Failure  to  Mil  the  allowable  cut 
and  overly  oonMrvaUve  allowable  eat  level. 
cause    artificial  shortages  that  foeva  higher 
bidding.      Tbe    trend    toward    .bcvtar    and 
M«>n«r   saiM   ba.  eliminated   tiM  opportu- 
nity for  operator,  to  buUd  up  a  evrtilon  of 
timber  under  contract  for  future  yean  and 
munssss  deeperaUon  buy-or-dle  bidding. 

TheorcUcally.  there  ahould  be  o^ei bidding 
on  every  Mde,  In  a  compeUttve  area.  Ap- 
praisals are  suppoeed  to  be  operatton.  of 
average  efficiency  and  not  under  cooapulslon 
to  deal,  according  to  the  Foreet  Service  hand- 
book. The  more  efllclent  operator,  and  those 
short  of  timber  can  be  expected  to  ralee  ad- 
vertised rate,  that  have  been  the  product  of 
proper  appraisals  to  a  mill  of  average  ef- 
ficiency Sale,  at  advertleed  rate,  are  not 
Indications  of  lack  of  competlUon  or  of 
purchaaes  at  a  fair  value.  The  advertUed 
rate  automatically  eliminates  potential  bid- 
ders. No  bids  are  permitted  below  «lver- 
tlsed  rates. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  my  Tlew 
la  that  the  Umber  operators  shotdd  show 
us  by  specific  examples  of  actual  ap- 
praisals on  national  forest  timber  how 
the  Forest  Service  is  using  bid  prices  to 
establish  the  swlvertised  rate  for  future 
offerings,  and  engaglnc  in  other  prac- 
tices which  the  Industry  belleres  are  un- 
fair. I  say  most  respectfully  that  while 
the  charges  hare  been  made,  the  evi- 
dence Is  not  clear.  If  the  Forest  Service 
Is  not  adhering  to  sound  and  reasonable 
practices,  I  can  assure  the  industry  that 

1  will  take  their  case  to  the  Secretary. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  part  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  letter  of  April  18 — and  I 
submit  that  this  subject,  which  deals  with 
the  proper  amortization  of  road  costs. 
is  an  example  of  how  I  took  a  case  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  received  his 
full  cooperaticm. 

Early  this  year,  a  group  of  Oregon 
lumbermen  led  by  Mr.  Slg  Elllngson  came 
to  me  and  pointed  out  that  one  of  their 
really  difficult  problems  was  that  they 
mli?ht  purchase  a  timber  sale  in  1960. 
.spend  1961  building  a  road  to  haul  out 
the  timber  and  not  remove  the  timber 
until  1962.     During  a  period  of  almost 

2  years,  they  could  have  over  $150,000 
of  working  capital  tied  up.  Part  would 
be  in  an  advance  payment  on  the  timber 
but  most  of  it  would  be  in  road  con- 
struction.   They  said  that  the  appraised 


price  of  the  timl^er  contained  an  al- 
lowance for  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
road,  but  they  emphasized  that  their 
problem  was  this:  while  they  built  these 
roads,  they  are  unable  to  log  and  re- 
move any  timber.  Thus  they  are  not  able 
to  recapture  theii   working  capital. 

Recognizing  thjit  the  Forest  Service 
had  a  policy  tha:  endeavored  to  help 
make  certain  that  the  timber  purchaser 
would  be  protectee!  in  realizing  the  road 
cost  estimate  by  writing  it  off  over  80 
percent  of  the  sale,  it  seemed  logical  to 
me  that  the  Forest  Service  could  go  one 
step  further.  TJiey  could  reduce  the 
price  of  the  timber  In  the  early  part  of 
the  sale  until  the  purchaser  had  recap- 
tured the  estimat<'d  cost  of  the  road. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised — I  say  most 
frankly — when  Assistant  Secretary 
Welch  wrote  a  letter  to  me  on  February 
14  which  promised  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter but  raised  objections  which  I  thought 
were  not  well  taken. 

I  then  took  the  case  back  to  the  De- 
partment on  February  27  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely well  pleased  with  the  final  out- 
come as  expressed  by  Secretary  Freeman 
in  his  letter  of  April  18  in  paragraphs 
6  and  7. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  Secretary 
Freeman,  in  Assistant  Secretary  Welch, 
and  in  Dr.  George  Selke.  I  believe  that 
they  are  capable  administrators,  desirous 
of  doing  a  good  job  in  the  public  in- 
terest. I  have  confidence  also  in  Edward 
Cliff,  the  new  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Agencies  long  established  have  not  only 
tradition  but  a  long  history  of  doing 
things  a  certain  way.  Not  every  sugges- 
tion that  is  made  to  them  has  merit. 
Some  have  been  tried  before  and  re- 
jected; some  have  been  rejected  without 
being  tried  but  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement  for  we  seldom  reach  that 
pinnacle  of  perfection  which  defies  the 
end  of  all  possible  advance.  I  am  there- 
fore delighted  that  the  Forest  Service 
fully  went  into  this  idea  I  submitted,  that 
the  matter  was  further  considered  by 
Secretary  Freeman,  and  a  change  of  pol- 
icy has  resulted. 

I  think  that  this  new  procedure  is  go- 
ing to  be  of  measurable  help  to  our  lum- 
ber industry  in  its  efforts  to  compete  with 
Canada.  It  will  not  solve  the  total  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  a  useful  step.  There  are 
other  things  that  can  be  done.  I  view 
this  change  as  evidence  that  a  well-pre- 
sented case  will  persuade  the  Secretary 
and  it  will  persuade  the  new  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Mr.  Cliff. 

The  Forest  Service  will  be  reviewing 
most  carefully  many  of  its  policies — al- 
lowable cuts,  timber  sales,  timber  pricing, 
recreation,  and  road  access  and  construc- 
tion. I  do  not  expect  that  all  policies 
will  be  changed  but  I  do  expect  that  there 
will  be  improvements  in  pjerformance 
along  with  necessary  changes  in  policy. 
As  far  as  the  present  situation  facing  the 
timber  industry  is  concerned.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  very,  very  careful  review  of 
allowable  cuts  and  timber  sales  is  essen- 
tial. We  may  find  the  means  to  improve 
the  cost-price  picture. 

If  the  spokesmen  for  the  timber  indus- 
try can  state  their  case  and  if  their  facts 
are  sound,  I  am  persuaded  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman  will  see  them  through  and 


I  am  equally  certain  that  Secretary 
Freeman  will  give  the  same  considera- 
tion to  those  who  want  to  see  construc- 
tive improvements  in  recreation,  water- 
shed protection,  mining,  grazing,  and 
other  uses  of  our  national  forests. 


SERVING  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVER- 
AGES IN  THE  CAPITOL  AND  SEN- 
ATE OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  my  last  subject.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  question  of  serving  hard  liquor 
at  any  official  or  semiofficial  function  of 
the  Senate  or  in  any  public  room  of  the 
Capitol  or  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings, 
the  use  of  which  has  been  obtained 
through  the  sponsorship  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  even  though  the  use  is  for 
a  private  social  function,  such  as  a  re- 
ception given  for  a  cherry  blossom 
princess. 

I  intend  to  discuss  this  subject  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  periodically, 
at  least  once  a  week,  if  necessary  more 
often,  and.  again  if  necessary,  at  increas- 
ing length  until  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which  presently  is 
the  depository  of  my  resolution  which 
seeks  to  prohibit  the  use  of  these  rooms 
for  the  serving  of  hard  liquor,  sees  fit  to 
release  my  resolution  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  committee 
report  the  resolution  favorably.  If  the 
Committee  does  not  wish  to  report  it 
favorably,  I  suggest  that  it  can  submit 
it  with  no  report  at  all,  or  it  can  submit 
it  with  an  adverse  report.  All  I  ask  is 
that  the  Senate  pass  official  judgment 
upon  what  the  policy  should  be  on  the 
serving  or  not  serving  of  liquor  in  the 
public  rooms  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings and  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  first  discussed 
this  question  on  April  2.  I  discussed  it 
at  the  very  hour  when,  for  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  an 
official  function  was  being  conducted  by 
the  Senate  in  the  new  reception  and  con- 
ference room  to,  as  it  were,  initiate  or 
dedicate  the  room.  Because  it  was  an 
official  function,  and  because  I  hswi 
learned,  as  I  disclosed  to  the  Senate  at 
the  time,  that  two  liquor  bars  had  been 
set  up  in  that  room,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  hard  liquor  was  in 
supply  for  serving  at  that  function,  I 
protested  the  action  as  a  matter  of  Sen- 
ate policy  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  aware  that  imofflcially  and,  some- 
what surreptitiously,  there  have  been 
other  affairs,  the  responsibility  for  which 
rested  with  individual  Senators,  at  which 
public  rooms  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
have  been  used  for  the  serving  of  hard 
liquor.  But,  to  my  knowledge,  the  affair 
of  April  2  was  the  first  one  of  which  I  was 
aware,  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  the 
practice  of  the  serving  of  liquor  was  being 
established  as  a  policy  precedent  for  the 
Senate.    I  protested  it  then  and  there. 

Two  days  later,  I  submitted  my  resolu- 
tion seeking  to  prohibit  the  serving  of 
hard  liquor  at  such  functions  and  in  such 
rooms.  I  left  it  at  the  desk,  as  I  recall, 
for  2  or  3  days  for  cosponsorship  by  any 


other  Senators  who  wished  to  cosponsor 
it.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  at  the  ter- 
mination of  that  time  limit  the  two 
Senators  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] had  signed  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  would  be  less  than  honest 
if  I  did  not  say  I  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  there  were  not  more  co- 
sponsors.  However,  it  was  pleasing  to 
my  ears  to  have  a  large  number  of  Sena- 
tors say  to  me  privately,  as  they  have, 
"If  you  ever  get  your  resolution  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote,  I  will  vote 
for  it."    They  will,  too. 

All  I  can  do  is  to  plead  respectfully 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to 
afford  all  Members  of  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  answer  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  my  resolution. 

I  intend  respectfully  and  pleasantly, 
but  determinedly  and  persistently,  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective. I  feel  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  already 
had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
ttdce  too  much  time  for  an  individual 
Senator  to  pass  a  valued  judgment  on  my 
resolution.  He  would  be  either  for  it  or 
against  it. 

I  shall  now  speak  about  the  rights  of 
the  American  people  in  regard  to  the  res- 
olution— for  they  have  some  rights. 
They  pay  the  taxes  that  maintain  the 
Capitol  Building  and  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings.  They  pay  the  taxes  which  pay 
for  the  services  which  are  involved  in 
making  possible  the  serving  of  liquor  at 
such  functions.  I  remember  that  it  was 
about  1 :  15  p.m.  on  April  2  when  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Senate  restaurant  came  into 
the  new  conference  room  at  my  request 
and  disclosed  to  me  the  preparations 
which  were  being  made  for  the  dedica- 
tion reception  which  was  to  be  held  start- 
ing at  4  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

By  count,  at  1:30  pjn.,  five  employees 
were  engaged  in  setting  up  those  bars. 
Those  five  employees  expended  their  la- 
bor in  hauling  in  the  liquor.  Those  five 
employees  spent  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  the  expenditure  of  their  time  in  prep- 
aration for  that  liquor  party.  So  I  say 
the  taxpayers  have  some  rights  in  this 
matter. 

I  respectfully  say  that  the  taxpayers 
have  the  right  to  have  their  Senators 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  question, 
too.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conclusion — 
I  do  not  think  I  am— but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  referendum  vote  on  this  question 
could' be  left  to  the  drinkers  of  hard  Uq- 
uor,  and  a  majority  of  them  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  public  rooms  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
are  not  places  in  which  to  conduct  cock- 
tail parties  under  the  authorization  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
add  to  the  population  of  drinkers  in  this 
country  the  population  of  nondrinkers,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  majority  in  sup- 
port of  my  resolution  would  be  over- 
whelming. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
pressing  the  resolution  because  he  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  only  in  the  public 
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interest  but  la  overwhelmingly  favored 
by  the  public. 

I  beUevc  that  In  a  representaUve  par- 
liamentary body,  the  public  is  entlUed 
to  have  Its  policies  carried  out.  The 
issue  Is  Just  that  simple,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Today.  I  met  with  a  group  of  Metho- 
dists—among them,  several  Methodist 
clergymen.  They  came  to  see  me  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  know  the  pro- 
cedural situation  of  my  resolution.  I 
gave  them  the  history  of  the  resolution 
to  date.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
opinion  of  that  group  of  Methodists  as 
to  whether  the  resohiUon  should  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  roUcall 

vote. 

Mr  President,  last  week  I  met  witn 
a  group  of  Baptists:  and  the  story  was 
the  same.  There  was  no  question  as  to 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  the  Senate  regarding  deciding 
by  roUcall  vote,  as  a  matter  of  formal 
policy,  whether  or  not  my  resolution 
should  become  the  policy  of  the  Senate. 
In  fact.  Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied 
that  regardless  of  whatever  might  be 
the  religious  denomination  of  the  group 
with  whom  I  met.  the  story  woiUd  be  the 
same. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  church  peo- 
ple of  America  favor,  by  overwhelming 
majority,  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  this 
resolution;   and  I  consider  that  I  owe 
it  to  them— as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
members  of  our  population  who.  I  am 
satisfied,   also   favor  my   resolution— to 
exercise  all  my  parliamentary  rights  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session  in  a  deter- 
mined sUnd  to  have  the  resolution  voted 
on  by  this  body,  and  to  let  the  Senate 
decide  whether  it  wishes  to  vote  it  up 
or  down.     I  propose  to  do  that,  if  nec- 
essary, because  I  am  convinced  on  moral 
grounds  that  the  serving  of  hard  liquor 
in  any  of  the  pubhc  rooms  of  the  Capitol 
or  the  Senate  OfQce  Buildings,  at  any 
official  or  semiofficial  function  under  the 
siwnaorshlp   and    authorization    of    the 
Senate  or  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
cannot  be  Justified.    I  think  it  Is  a  sad 
example   to   be   setting    for   the   youth 
of  the  country.    I  think  it  Is  a  sad  ex- 
ample to  be  setting  for  the  citizenry  of 
the  country. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  any  colleague  or  any 
friends  or  guests  of  any  colleague  should 
drink.  That  is  their  private  business. 
I  have  said  before,  and  I  now  repeat, 
that  I  am  not  a  prohibitionist.  But  when 
It  comes  to  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
which  concerns  the  use  of  the  dollars 
of  US.  taxpayers,  and  when  we,  as  leg- 
islators set  an  example  for  the  youth 
and  the  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  we  have  reached  a  sorry 
pass  if  we  authorize,  as  an  official  policy, 
the  use  of  the  public  rooms  In  the  Capitol 
or  in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  for 
liquor  parties. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  desire  to 
stage  a  liquor  party,  as  great  advocates 
of  the  private-enterprise  system  they 
should  rent  a  hotel  reception  room  down- 
town or  at  hotels  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Capitol  in  which  to  hold  it. 
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They  should  not  desecrate— and  I  re- 
peat that  it  is  a  desecration— the  Capitol 
Building  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings  with  booze  par- 
ties. 

Mr  President.  In  this  country  we  need 
to  be  on  guard  at  aU  times  against  the 
lowering  of  moral  standards.  Our  pas- 
tors, our  teachers,  our  welfare  workers, 
our  Juvenile  and  prison  authorities— in 
fact  all  experts  In  all  fields  and  disci- 
plines dealing  with  problems  of  human 
behavior— tell  us  that  excess  consump- 
tion of  liquor  In  this  country  is  on  the 
increase  We  are  informed  that  the  so- 
cial damages  resulting  therefrom  have 
already  reached  almost  a  point  of  na- 
tional catastrophe. 

Mr  President,  millions  of  Americans 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  point  I  have 
just  now  made.  MiUions  of  Americans, 
who  like  me,  are  not  prohibitionists,  and 
who'  recognize  that  drinking  hquor  la 
the  private  business  of  a  mature  adult, 
take  the  position  that  those  who  do  it 
should  do  It  in  private.  They  should  not 
•mooch  with  their  hooch'  in  the  pubUc 
rooms  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate 
Office  BuUdings.  If  a  man  is  going  to 
desecrate  the  great  citadel  given  by 
God — his  body— he  should  not  at  the 
same  time  desecrate  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing of  the  United  States  and  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  cannot  be 
erased  from  the  calendar  of  the  Senate. 
Senators  cannot  blindfold  themselves  to 
this  issue.  Increasing  numbers  of 
American  citizens  are  going  to  be  heard 
from  on  this  Issue:  and  I  am  going  to 
do  what  I  can  to  help  see  to  It  that  the 
Senate  hears  from  the  people,  because 
I  think  this  nefarious  practice  must  be 
stopped  at  the  beginning,  and  now  Is  the 
time  to  do  It. 

So.  Mr  President.  I  close  this  brief 
speech  today— and  I  use  the  word  "brief 
in  light  of  what  future  speeches  on  this 
subject  will  be— with  a  plea  on  my  lips, 
to  the  chairman  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  to 
bring  my  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  to  give  me  a  roUcall  vote  on 
it.  and  to  let  the  Senate  make  the  final 
decision. 

RECESS  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  are  other  speeches  to  be  made.  I 
move  that,  under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  sUnd  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m. )  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  untU  Monday.  April  30,  1962,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  April  27,  1962 ; 

Omcx  or  KKXicotcr  PtAMwnfo 
Justice  M.  Chambers,  at  Maxyland.  to  b« 
Deputy  E>lrector  of  the  Office  of  Kmergency 
PlaniUng. 

Ik  thk  U.S.  Ani  Foac* 
The  foUowing-named  ofllcers  for  appolnt- 
nient  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  grades 


Indlcatwl.  under  the  provlaloDS  of  ehaptar 
36  and  section  8373.  tttl*  10,  ot  tb*  Unitwl 
SUtes  Code: 

To  he  mafor  generult 
Brig    Oen.  PhUlp  P.  Ardery.  AOM8W0.  Air 
Porcc  Reserve. 

Brig.   Oen.  Keniieth  StUee.  AO0OOO38.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig    Oen.  Barry  M.  Ooldwater.  AO270184. 
Air  Force  Reserve.  .,»..«^^. 

Brig  Oen   John  B   Montgomery.  A<»04«71. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brtg    Oen.  Roy  T.  Seasums.  AO0UMS,  Air 
Force  Reserv*. 

To  be  hrigadier  general* 
Col    Howard  E.  Payne.  Jr.  A04ai»87.   Air 
Fortse  Reserve. 

Col.    Walter   I..    Hunt,    Jr..    ACH27544,    Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  J.  Clarence  Davles.  Jr..  AOMOSO.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  AO5a2706.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Co!    Robert  F   Ooldsworthy,  AO9»«709,  Atr 
Force  Reserve. 

Col   Oeorge  H   Teager,  AO900C7S,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Oeorge  H.  Wilson.  AO«aU93.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Alfred  L.  Wolf,  AOOOTOSe.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.   Oliver   O.   Haywood,   Jr..   AOa3M0«4. 
Air  Force  Reserve.  _ 

Col.  Richard  C.  Hagan.  AO90T796.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Frank  J.  Puerta.  AOMloei.  Air  Force 
Reaerve.  _ 

Col.  John  8.  Patton.  A01881S77,  Air  Force 

Col    William  D.  Price.  AOSSeiTe.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officer*  In  the  VS. 
Air  Force,  u)  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8SS1,  gSW.  ••76.  and 
8393.  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Oode: 
To  he  mafor  general 
Brig  Oen  Earnest  H  Briscoe.  A02918S8, 
Ohio  Air  National  Ouard. 

To  he  hrigadier  general* 
Col    Albert  I*  Pearl,  AOaMOOt.  Air  Force 
Ri0A£rv0 

Col.  Robert  D    Campbell,  AOeeS481,  Oall- 
fornla  Air  NaUonal  Ouard. 

Col.  John  B.  Dolny.  AO«7a57»,  ICnneeota 
Air  National  Ouard. 

Col   Arthur  F.  Flte,  Jr.,  AO4110M.  AlatMoaa 
Air  NaUonal  Ouard. 

Col.   Brick   W.   Kyro.  AO«eiS3S.   Michigan 
Air  National  Ouard. 

Col   Jamee  K.  McLaughlin.  AOT80S98.  West 
Virginia  Air  National  Ouard. 

Col    Charlee  F   Rlggle.  Jr..  AO40M11.  Flor- 
ida Air  NaUonal  Ouard. 

Col.  Dale  B.  Shafer,  Jr..  A04SS414.  Ohio  Air 
National  Oxiard. 

In  THa  U.S.  Abmt 
The  following-named  officer*,  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtee  Code. 
section  30M.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 30«fl.  in  rank  as  follows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general* 
MaJ     Oen.  Charlee  Hartwell   Boneeteel  8d. 
018653.   Army  of   the  United  States   (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen.  Louis  Wateon  Truman.  0187&5, 
US.  Army. 

1.  The  following-named  officer*  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
ijtates  Code,  section  8043: 

Lt.  Oen.  Lionel  Charlea  McOarr.  017238. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 
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Lt  Oen  Arthur  Gilbert  TTudeau,  01581S, 
Army  of  the  United  SUte*  (major  general. 

r  a   Army).  ^      »*.« 

2  The  following-named  officers  under  the 
n-,, visions  of  Utie  10,  United  SUte*  Code. 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
j^p  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  rank  as  follows: 
To  he  general 

Lt  Gen  Robert  Jefferson  Wood.  O180M. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major  general. 
US.  Army). 

To  he  lieutenant  general* 

M  ij  Gen.  John  Hersery  Mlchaells,  030328, 
.\:iiiy  uf  ^^c  United  SUtes  (colonel,  Uj8. 
.\rmv) . 

MaJ  Gen  William  WhlU  Dick,  Jr..  018384, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general. 
L"  s    Army) . 

M;\J    Gen.  Dwlght  Edward  Beach.  018747. 

US.  Army. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
.states  omcers  named  herein  for  appointment 
iis  Reserve  commissioned  officer*  of  the  Army. 
vmder  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  593(3)  and  3393: 

To  he  major  general 

Brig    Gen    George  Justus  Hearn,  0295111. 
To  he  hrigadier  general* 

Col  Lyle  Everett  Buchanan.  01000717.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Paul  Leonard  Klelver.  0397818,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Cul,  Roy  Elcanah  Thompson.  0360841,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
St.ites  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
tui  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUte* 
Code,  sections  593(a)  add  3385: 
To  be  mafor  general* 

Brig    Gen    William  John  Lange,  Ol  175482. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  William  McMUlan. 
0323208 

Brig.  Gen.  Weston  H.  WUlls.  0289940. 

To  be  brigadier  general* 
Col    Glenn  Charles  Ames.  0328307.  Armor. 
Brig  Gen   Thomas  Sams  Bishop,  0403543. 
Col    Wilbur  Henry  FVlcke.  0340297,  ArUl- 
lery 

MO    Gen.  Henry  Vance  Graham,  039816S. 
Col.  Jack  Guest  Johnson.  O370103,  Signal 
Corps. 

Col.  Howard  Samuel  McOee,  0387469,  Ar- 
tillery. 

Col  Luther  Elmer  Orrlck,  0367391,  Artll- 
lerv. 
Col  James  DeWltt  Scott.  0881931,  Armor. 
Col.  Max  Henry  Specht,  0383575,  ArtUlery. 
Col.  Herbert  Owen  Wardell.  0393396,  ArtU- 
lery. 

Col.  Charles  AusUn  WUlls.  0357988,  ArtU- 
lery 

The  officers  niuned  herein  for  promotion  a* 
Rc»erve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  SUte* 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3384: 
To  he  major  general* 
Brig.  Oen.  Chester  PUgrlm  Hartford, 
G288390. 

Brig.  Oen.  Herbert  Russell  Mor**,  Jr., 
OJ93333. 

Brig.  Gen.  Cooper  Burnett  Rhode*. 
0258656. 

To  he  hrigaAier  general* 
Col     WlUlam    Henry    Baumer,    02201379. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Phillips  Leiand  Boyd,  O3S0117,  Medical 
Corpe. 

Col.  Bdward  Stephen*  Branlgan.  Jr, 
0325381.  Artillery. 

Col.  Joeeph  Hall  Buchanan.  O407»9«, 
Artillery. 

CVIII- 


Col.     Oocta*    Louis     Caraganl*.     0806065, 
Armor. 

Col.  John  Peter  Connor,  041667S,  Infantry. 

Col.  Felix  Albert  Davis.  0466269.  Corpe  of 
Knglneers. 

Col.  Carl  Jen*  Dueaer,  0300655.  Infantry. 

Col.  Denver  Woodrow  Meacham,  0314699, 
Artillery. 

C<d.  Carl  Curtl*  Saal,  O02S083,  TTansporU- 
tlon  Corp*. 

Col.  ifyron  JeweU  Tremalne,  0336516, 
Medical  Corp*. 

Col.  Lawrence  Orant  Treece,  0291041. 
Corp*  of  Engineers. 

COl.  John  Edward  Vance.  0229832,  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Col.  Louis  Burton  Wolf.  0387002,  Armor. 

Col.  Spurgeon  Brown  Wuertenberger, 
0395174.  ArtUlery. 

Ik  th«  U.S.  Marinx  Coaps 
To  he  lieutenant  general* 

Lt.  Oen.  Alan  Shapley.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
indicated,  in  accordance  with  Utle  10,  United 
SUte*  Code,  aectlon  5233. 

Having  been  designated.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtee 
Code.  eecUon  5232,  MaJ.  Gen.  Carson  A. 
Roberta.  VS.  Marine  Corps,  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  aald 
section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated while  BO  serving. 

In  thi  An  Foece 
The  nominations  beginning  Richard  W. 
Abele  to  be  major,  and  ending  Paul  Edgerton 
Zumbro  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Concbissionai.  Record 
on  AprU  2.  1962. 

The  ncanlnatlon*  beginning  Emmert  M. 
Aagaard  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Lloyd  J  Neurauter  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Comgressiowai. 
Record  on  AprU  16, 1962. 

In  the  Armt 
The  nominations  beginning  Leslie  W. 
Bailey  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Raymond  J.  Zugel  to  be  second  Ueutenant, 
which  nomination*  were  received  by  the 
SenaU  and  appeared  In  the  CoNORXSsioirAL 
RscoRD  on  AprU  19.  1962. 

In  THE  NaVT  AND  MARINE  COKPS 

The  nomination*  beginning  Warren  B.  Abel 
to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Thoma*  C.  Mc- 
Allister to  be  aeoond  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corp*,  which  nomination*  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  AprU  16, 1962. 

ee  mm^  ■■ 


As  this  day  slowly  tinfcdds  its  page,  let 
us  ever  be  mindful  of  possessing  the  gift 
of  life  for  another  day — another  day  to 
comprehend  our  piupose  in  this  world, 
another  day  to  share  with  the  unfortu- 
nate that  which  is  loaned  to  us,  another 
day  in  seeking  to  bring  ourselves  closer 
to  the  eternal  ways  of  the  Almighty. 
This  then  is  the  goal  which  we  must  seek 
this  day. 

Let  US  pray. 

Oiu-  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  we 
pray  for  Thy  blessing,  united  together, 
upon  your  dedicated  servants,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  the  President  of  these  United 
States;  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Vice 
President;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  all  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Be  ever  with  them,  in  their 
moments  of  triumph  and  their  moments 
of  struggle. 

As  in  the  words  of  the  poet: 

I  looked  for  my  God,  but  my  God  I  could  not 

see. 
I  looked  for  my  soul,  but  it  duded  me. 
I  looked  for  my  brother,  tben  I  found  aU 

three. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  19,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  1668.  An  act  to  authorize  the  imposition 
of  forfeitures  for  certain  violations  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  the  common 
carrier  and  safety  and  special  field*. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Gerald  Kaplan,  Agudath  Achim 
Synagogue,  Hibbing,  Minn.,  offered  the 
f (lowing  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  as  we 
stand  before  Thee  admidst  the  multitude 
of  Thy  creaUon,  we  ask  Thy  divine 
guidance  so  that  this  day  will  bring  forth 
the  accomplishments  necessary  to  elim- 
inate the  many  insurmoimtable  obsta- 
cles which  lie  in  our  path. 

The  obstacles  of  poverty  and  sickness, 
the  obstacles  of  Ignorance,  and  as  we 
forge  through  these  obstacles,  we  prwr 
that  amidst  these  problems,  our  wish, 
that  mankind  will  strive  to  live  in  peace, 
will  be  a  living  reality  in  our  time. 


JUSTICE   LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  CkllsbI  at  our  last 
session,  may  I  join  with  him  in  express- 
ing appreciation  of  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  here  with  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague,  Hon.  Lester 
Holtzman — and  particularly  in  felicita- 
tions to  Judge  Holtanan  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  regret  to  lose  him  from  the  House. 
But  his  wide  legal  experience,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  his  calm  Judicial 
temperament  particularly  fit  him  for  the 
judiciary. 

We  wish  for  him  many  years  of  no- 
table service  in  the  eminent  position  Ut 
which  he  has  been  called. 


NATIONAL    MISS    TWINS,    U5-A., 
WEEK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?        ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  declaring  Sep- 
tember 23  to  29  "National  Miss  Twins. 
USA    Week." 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  Invite  you. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  had  the  experience  of  see- 
ing double,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
had  but  would  like  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ence, to  come  to  my  hometown  of  Fresno 
during  that  week.  I  can  assure  them  that 
they  will  enjoy  a  far  lovelier  and  more 
interesting  experience  than  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  those  two  words,  "seemg 
double." 

Seriously,  during  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 23  to  29,  my  hometown  of  Fresno  has 
been  selected  by  Sales  Promotion  Asso- 
ciates. Inc  .  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  to  be 
host  to  50  sets  of  twins.  1  set  from  each 
State.  A  gala  pageant,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  North  Fresno  KAwanis 
Club,  is  being  plaruied,  to  be  chmaxed 
by  the  selection  of  Miss  Twins,  USA. 
This  is  a  new  type  of  national  beauty 
contest  and  Fresno  hopes  to  make  it  an 
annual  affair.  Eventually,  the  contest 
will  be  expanded  to  find  Miss  Twins  of 
the  Americas — United  States,  South 
America,  and  Canada— and  Miss  World 
Twins.  So,  whether  you  want  to  see 
double  or  whether  you  want  to  see 
Fresno,  center  of  the  golden  State  of 
California,  I  hope  you  will  come  to 
Fresno  the  week  of  September  23  to  29 
and  participate  in  this  birth  of  a 
pageant. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  EX-REPRE- 
SENTATIVE HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 
AND  HIS  DEVOTION  TO  THE  CON- 
STITUTION 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RecoWd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  16 
years  have  passed  since  Hatton  W. 
Sumners  voluntarily  retired  from  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  after  hav- 
ing served  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Tex- 
as District  and  the  people  of  our  Nation 
foi  34  consecutive  years. 

A  former  colleague  who  has  been  ab- 
sent from  the  Washington  scene  for  that 
length  of  time  is  usually  forgotten,  but 
"Judge"  Sumners  left  a  vivid  and  indeli- 
ble impression  upon  those  Members  who 
were  privileged  to  associate  with  him  be- 
fore he  went  back  home  to  Texas  in  1946. 
His  mind  and  personality  won  the 
everlasting  respect  of  young  Members 
who  were  inspired  by  his  devotion  to  the 
Constitution.  That  personal  legacy  con- 
tinues to  guide  the  deliberations  and  the 
decisions  of  this  House. 

Prom  1931  until  his  retirement  in  1946. 
he  presided  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  that  critical  span  of 
time,  he  met  the  serious  challenges  of 
economic  depression  and  of  war  with  his 
eyes  forever  on  the  Constitution  as  the 
Instrument  that  would  make  us  equal  to 
the  great  tasks  imposed  on  our  National 
Ciovernment  without  weakening  our  in- 
dividual liberties. 


Representative  Sumners  was  a  man  of 
conscience  and  of  principle  His  abiding 
faith  in  the  rule  of  law  prompted  him 
to  press  for  legislation  that  would  grant 
to  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  to 
elect  voting  Representatives  in  Congress. 
To  him,  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
freemen  formed  the  living,  pulsing  heart 
of  a  democratic  society.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  prepared  for  the 
day  when  they  would  become  independ- 
ent and  .self-governing,  they  sought  the 
advice  of  Representative  Sumners  m 
drawing  up  their  constitution. 

My  first  committee  assignment  was  to 
Judiciary  when  Hatton  Sumners  was  its 
chairman  That  experience  was  one  of 
the  most  instructive  and  valuable  in  my 
legislative  career. 

Service  m  this  House  is  a  special  honor 
when  a  Member  comes  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  man  like  Judue  Sumners  to  whom 
the  Constitution  was  the  very  life  of  our 
Republic 

To  the  honor  roll  of  great  men  that 
Texas  has  sent  to  Washington  we  add 
the  memory  of  courageous  and  inde- 
pendent Hatton  W    Sumners. 

To  his  sister  who  survives  him,  Mrs. 
Willis  J  Davis,  of  Atlanta  Ga  .  we  send 
our  sincere  condolfnces.  and  our  appre- 
ciation of  her  brothers  distinguished 
service  to  the  Nation. 


Eventually,  we  intend  to  give  them  the 
full  recognition  that  they  deserve. 

Meanwhile,  we  want  them  to  know  how 
much  we  appreciate  their  competence, 
their  diligence,  and  their  trustworthi- 
ness. 

We  hope  that,  guided  by  the  tributes 
expressed  during  Secretaries  Week,  more 
young  people  will  prepare  and  qualify 
themselves  to  become  members  of  this 
indispensable  profession. 


TO  SECRETARIES  WEEK— IN  REC- 
OGNITION OF  OUR  ABLE  AND 
LOYAL  ASSISTANTS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miissachust  Its? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Secretaries  Week,  which  was 
observed  the  week  of  April  23,  1962.  we 
publicly  express  our  thanks  to  the  hard- 
working and  self-effacing  secretaries  who 
take  our  die  tation.  correct  our  errors,  sift 
the  important  from  the  unimportant  in 
our  correspondence,  serve  as  office  am- 
bassadors of  good  will,  set  an  example  of 
prompt  and  courteous  efficiency,  and  of- 
ten run  the  office  better  than  the  bo.ss 
himself  when  he  is  on  the  road. 

The  world  is  apt  to  think  of  them  as 
stenographers. 

But  any  executive  in  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  government  knows  better. 

With  growing  confidence  m  their  skill, 
loyalty,  and  good  judgment,  executives 
regard  them  as  administrative  assistants 
who  have  the  capacity  for  doing  the 
right  thine  at  the  right  time  in  a  way 
that  makej.  the  boss  look  like  a  combina- 
tion of  supersalesman,  wise  leader,  and 
understanding  friend 

During  most  of  the  year  we  are  in- 
clined to  overload  them  with  work  and 
responsibilities. 

But  on  this  week  that  is  set  aside  to 
honor  them,  we  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  contributions  they  make  to  our  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  chain  of  command,  a  good  sec- 
retary IS  a:i  able  deputy. 


TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954 

Mr  ALGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mituite  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate 
the  withholding  of  income  tax  from 
wages  and  salaries  I  do  this  because  I 
recognize  we  have  lost  all  control  over 
spending  in  this  country,  and  who  is  pay- 
ing the  bill  Since  the  great  burden  of 
taxes  is  bonie  by  the  so-called  little  or 
niud.'st  income  folks,  I  think  It  is  high 
time  that  they  found  out  how  much  taxes 
they  are  paying.  In  order  to  do  that.  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  them  pay  their 
own  In  any  event,  this  bill  might  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  letting  the  people 
know  who  is  footing  the  bill.  I  submit 
this  bill  to  my  colleagues  on  that  basis 

The  Members  may  remember  that  this 
legislation  was  originally  passed  in  1943 
as  part  of  the  pay-as-you-go  tax  law. 
The  tarly  proposals  of  Beardsley  Ruml, 
whasc  name  was  attached  to  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan,  did  not  include  provisions 
for  withholding.  It  was  added  later  and 
despiU'  extensive  discussions  of  the 
Ruml  tax  plan  the  withholding  proviso 
was  adopted  without  serious  debate.  Its 
vital  defects  were  overlooked  Congress 
did  not  reckon  with  its  moral  and  polit- 
ical consequences.  Even  now,  little  at- 
U^ntion  is  given  to  these  factors. 

Certainly  withholding  imposes  an  un- 
just burden  on  the  employer,  especially 
the  small  businessman.  I  may  point  out 
this  is  another  additional  cost  of  doing 
business  which  will  reduce  the  employ - 
ers  income  and  in  so  doing  reduces  in- 
come Ux  collections.  We  recognize,  too, 
that  employers  pass  on  this  additional 
expense  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased prices  with  the  result  that  the 
ultimate  Ux  compliance  burden  is  hap- 
hazard and  capricious  in  its  Incidence. 
So  It  becomes,  in  effect,  an  excise  tax. 

Withholding  is  of  questionable  con- 
stitutionality We  force  the  employer  to 
do  the  work  of  figuring,  collecting,  and 
remitting  this  tax  to  the  Government 
Without  compensation.  He  is  thus  de- 
prived of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

A  few  sUtistlcs  as  to  the  effect  of  with- 
holding may  be  of  Interest  to  Members 
who  have  taken  this  method  of  tax  col- 
lection for  granted  without  any  serious 
study  of  what  is  happening.  The  Com- 
missioner   of    Internal    Revenue    noted 
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that  in  19«1  37.8  million  refunds  were 
made  on  account  of  excessive  prepay- 
ment of  individual  income  taxes.  This 
usually  means  excessive  withholding. 
These  refunds  for  the  year  1961  totaled 
$4  8  biUion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  the  seri- 
ous questions  concerning  the  withhold- 
in  iz  tax  which  have  gone  unanswered  for 
nearly  20  years  make  it  Imperative  that 
C  ungress  take  a  long  second  look  at  thla 
method  of  tax  collection  and  I  hope  that 
by  introducing  the  bill,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today.  Congress  may  be  spurred 
to  restudy  the  problem  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  know  how  much  tax  is 
being  paid  and  who  is  paying  it. 

Unquestionably  the  withholding  of 
taxes  has  facilitated  more  expeditious, 
and  far  heavier,  tax  collection.  As  re- 
sponsible officers  of  Government,  each 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  therefore,  has 
favored  this  system,  rather  than  to  ques- 
tion it.  As  a  result  we  have  the  present 
effort  in  the  name  of  consistency  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  withhold 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividends.  This 
will  result  in  massive  overwithholding 
and  administrative  and  policing  chaos. 
as  well  as  departing  from  the  principle 
of  voluntary  tax  compliance.  Simulta- 
neously, our  President  is  skyrocketing 
Crovernment  spending.  So  it  seems  to 
me  timely  and  sensible  that  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  demand  a  halt  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tax.  tax,  spend,  spend. 
elect,  elect  pwlicy.  This  repeal  of  the 
withholding  tax  will  be  the  means  of  be- 
ginning the  necessary  and  agonizing  re- 
appraisal. 

TRANSPORTATION:  THE  LIFELINE 
OF  OUR  ECONOMY— THE  KEY- 
STONE OP  OUR  MILITARY  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress.  January  10. 
1962,  to  be  exact,  I  introduced  H.R.  9554. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  one  introduced  by 
Senator  John  L.  McCi.xllak.  of  Arkan- 
sas, on  September  19.  1961.  before  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  cosponsor  this  bill  with  a  fine  and 
effective  Senator,  such  as  Johm  McClel- 

LAN. 

This  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  make  abuses  of  power 
by  labor  unions  and  their  leaders  in  the 
transportation  industry,  subject  to 
proper  restraint  under  our  Federal  anti- 
trust laws — the  same  restraints  and  the 
same  laws  to  which  business  has  been 
subject  since  1890,  when  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  was  passed.  This  proposed 
•egislation  would  restore  once  more  to 
I  he  Federal  courts  lAe  power  to  enjoin 
paralyzing  strikes  in  the  transportation 
industry  which  threaten  the  welfare  of 
tiic  public  and  tlte  security  of  our 
Nation. 


This  power,  possessed  by  the  transpor- 
tation unions  and  their  leaders,  was  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Justice  Jackson  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Hunt  v.  Crum- 
boch  (325  U.S.  821,  831)  case  as  a  power 
which  permits  to  employees  the  same 
arbitrary  dominance  under  the  economic 
sphere  which  they  control  that  labor  so 
long,  so  bitterly,  and  so  rightly  asserted 
should  belong  to  no  man.  Mr.  David 
Josiah  Brewer,  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  UB.  Supreme  Court  during  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  while  speaking  for 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  involving 
the  application  of  our  Federal  Antitrust 
laws — In  Re  Debs  (158  U.S.  546,  581). 
had  occasion  to  state: 

It  is  curloiu  to  not«  the  fact  that  In  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  respect  to 
Interstate  commerce  brought  to  this  Court 
the  question  presented  was  of  the  validity  of 
State  legislation  In  Its  bearings  upon  inter- 
state commerce,  and  the  uniform  course  of 
decision  has  been  to  declare  that  it  Is  not 
within  the  competency  of  a  State  to  legislate 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  commerce. 

If  a  State,  with  its  recognized  powers  of 
sovereignty,  is  Impotent  to  obstruct  inter- 
state coQunerce,  can  It  be  that  any  mere  vol- 
untary association  of  individuals  within  the 
limits  of  that  State  has  a  power  which  the 
State  Itself  does  not  possess? 

The  transportation  system  of  a  com- 
munity or  of  a  nation  is  the  lifeline  of 
its  Industrial  economy  and  the  keystone 
of  its  military  defense  structure.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  once  said: 

You  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that 
battles,  campaigns,  and  even  wars  have  been 
won  or  lost  primarily  because  of  logistics. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  power  to 
control  or  disrupt  the  operation  of  the 
transportation  facilities,  or  any  major 
segment  thereof,  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  and  danger  to  our  national 
welfare. 

No  representative  of  government — in- 
cluding the  President  of  the  United 
States — has  such  power  under  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  And  no  business  or- 
ganizations or  representatives  of  busi- 
ness are  permitted  to  exercise  such 
power.  Since  1890,  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  have  made  it  a  criminal  offense, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  of  up  to  10 
years,  sind  fines  up  to  $50,000,  or  both, 
for  any  business  organization  or  its  rep- 
resentatives to  attempt  to  restrain  trade 
and  cwnmerce  by  ordering  a  stoppage 
of  public  transportation. 

Such  power  does  exist,  however,  and  is 
possessed  by  powerful  labor  leaders  and 
powerful  labor  organizations  in  the 
transportation  industry.  It  is  possessed, 
for  example,  by  James  R.  Hoffa,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  the  largest  transportation 
union  in  this  country — and  by  Harry 
Bridges,  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union,  which  controls  the  west  coast 
shipping  docks  of  this  Nation,  and  by 
other  transportation  unions  and  their 
leaders. 

These  unions  and  their  leaders  not 
only  have  this  tremendous  power,  but 
they  are  well  aware  that  they  have  it. 
They  have  indicated  what  they  can  do 
with  this  power,  should  they  decide  to 
use  it.  In  an  interview  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  on  April 


10,  1961,  Mr.  Bridges  was  quoted  as  stat- 
ing that  any  Government  attack  on  him 
and  Mr.  Hoffa  would  mean  a  paralyzing 
strike  on  the  Nation's  land  and  sea 
transportation  systems.  In  the  same 
interview  he  is  quoted  further  as  say- 
ing: "We  have  the  power — we  can  tie 
up  the  country  from  coast  to  coast." 
And  he  was  not  exaggerating. 

To  point  up  my  contention,  let  us  con- 
sider the  west  coast  shipping  strike 
which  only  a  few  days  ago  was  threaten- 
ing the  very  life  and  economy  of  our 
new  State  of  Hawaii.  President  Ken- 
nedy saw  fit  to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  pro- 
vision of  the  80 -day  injunction  in  this 
strike — and  this  was  the  only  thing 
which  gave  temporary  relief  to  the  entire 
State  of  Hawaii.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  shipowners  or  the  maritime 
union  were  more  at  fault  in  this  particu- 
lar instance.  This  will  be  determined  by 
other  forums.  The  real  question,  and 
the  most  important  one,  is  whether  or 
not  the  public  interest  should  be  pro- 
tected. It  will  be  interesting  to  wait  and 
see  what  happens  after  the  80-day  in- 
junction period  is  over.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  live  in  Hawaii,  I  hope  the 
problem  is  solved  and  speedily,  but  this 
does  not  mitigate  the  situation.  Hawaii 
is  the  innocent  victim  of  this  strike. 
Further,  two  or  three  other  similar 
strikes  took  place  last  year,  but  this 
strike  is  the  longest  on  Hawaii's  water- 
front since  a  6 -month  tieup  in  1949. 

Hawaiian  shipping  is  almost  a  public 
corporation  or  utility.  The  Federal  (jov- 
emment  pays  millions  in  subsidies  to 
guarantee  the  existence  of  an  American 
merchant  marine.  Therefore,  any  strike 
in  west  coast  Hawaii  shipping  can,  to 
some  degree,  be  said  to  be  a  strike 
against  the  public — or  even  a  strike 
against  the  CJovernment. 

Three  unions  appear  to  be  involved  in 
the  strike — the  Sailors  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Marine  Firemen,  and  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards.  They 
have,  if  my  information  is  correct,  de- 
manded increases  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  of  almost  18  percent  over  the 
next  3  years.  The  owners,  represented 
by  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association, 
first  offered  increases  of  just  under  12 
percent  annually  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  over  the  next  3  years.  When 
this  was  refused,  the  owners  then  with- 
drew their  offer — citing  the  revenue  lost 
because  of  the  strike.  As  a  result,  with 
a  combined  membership  of  about  5.000 
of  the  three  unions  involved  in  the  strike, 
the  health  and  welfare  of  over  700,000 
people  is  involved. 

An  east  coast  maritime  strike  just  this 
past  year  was — you  will  recall — also 
eventually  settled  at  an  11.5  percent  in- 
crease in  pay  and  benefits,  but  the 
President  had  to  obtain  the  same  80-day 
injunction  before  settlement  was  finally 
made. 

For  those  who  do  not  quite  get  the  con- 
nection of  the  Hawaiian  shipping  strike 
to  Senator  McClkllam's  and  my  bill,  let 
me  point  out  that  this  can  happen  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  to  the  en- 
tire United  States  under  our  present 
labor  legislation. 

The  steppage  of  any  one  of  the  major 
forms     of     transportation     alone     can 
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menace  the  economic  life  of  a  commu- 
nity, of  an  area,  or  even  of  the  entire 
Nation.  The  power  to  do  this  rests  in 
Lhe  hands  of  any  transportation  labor 
union  and  its  leader.  But  you  might 
ask:  'Do  we  have  reason  to  believe  there 
is  any  real  threat  or  danger  that  such 
tremendous  power  might  ever  be  used?" 
Most  definitely,  we  do. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
after  an  extensive  investigation  into 
certain  activities  of  Mr.  Harry  Bridges 
and  the  International  Longshoremen  s 
and  Warehousemen's  Union,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Teamsters  and  some  other 
transportation  unions,  issued  a  report 
under  date  of  December  17.  1958.  This 
report  set  forth  the  following  conclusion: 

The  ILWU  (International  LonRshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen's  Union)  has  In  the  past 
had  ties  to  International  Communist  or- 
ganlnatluns  such  as  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  and  the  World  Peace  Con- 
gress. The  Communist  International  has 
expressed  Intense  Interest  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco general  strike,  led  by  Harry  Bridges 
These  ties  and  the  union's  activities  over  the 
years  In  cooperation  with  forelsrn  Commu- 
nist-controlled unions  Indicate  that  the 
ILWU  Is  susceptible  to  appeals  and  pres- 
sures from  international  Communist  sources 

A  second  conclusion  stated  in  the 
aforementioned  report  is: 

The  Communist  Party,  USA.  has  t>r 
many  years  evinced  a  deep  Interest  in  r.pera- 
tlons  on  the  waterfront  and  In  the  tran.s- 
port  Industry  In  general,  with  particular 
reference   to  operations  In   wartime 

Great  as  is  the  power  now  posse.ssed 
by  Mr.  Harry  Bridges  and  Mr  Jame.s 
Hoffa.  and  grave  as  is  the  dandier  which 
that  power  poses  to  the  American  people 
and  the  security  of  our  Nation,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  each 
man  is  busily  engaged  in  efforts  to  en- 
hance that  power.  Not  only  have  they 
entered  into  alliances  between  their  re- 
spective organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
joint  action  and  mutual  assistance,  they 
are  also  endeavoring  to  form  alhances 
with  other  unions  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  transE>ortation  field. 

In  this  connection,  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  on 
February  26,  1958.  refers  to  Mr.  Hoffa  s 
plan  to  form  an  alliance  of  all  trans- 
portation unions,  land,  sea,  and  air,  and 
quotes  him  as  saying: 

You  cannot  have  a  one-city  strike  any  more 
or  a  strike  In  Just  one  kmd  of  transporta- 
tion.    You  have  to  strike  them  all 

And  in  regard  to  a  proposed  alliance 
between  the  Teamsters  Union,  the  west 
coast  Longshoreman's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union,  and  the  east  coast  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association. 
Mr  Bridges  was  quoted  in  an  interview 
appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Washington  Daily  News  on  August 
2,  1957,  as  saying: 

There  is  one  thing  I  know — If  the 
Teamsters  and  the  two  dock  unions  g^t  to- 
gether, they  would  represent  more  economic 
power  than  the  combined  AFL  CIO 

He  is  further  quoted  as  saying : 
They     are     so     concentrated,     an     e<.-onc>mlc 
squeeze    and    pressure    can    be   exerted    that 
puts    any    employer    In    a    tough    spot — and 


furthermore,   puts  the  U  S    Government  on 
a  tough  sjMJt 

It  is  d.fBcult  for  me  to  convince  my- 
self that  men  who  will  make  such  in- 
temperate and  threatening  sUtements 
in  public  have  only  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  tliis  country— and  its  citizens — at 
heart. 

Now  the  obvious  question  is:  What  is 
wrong  v.ith  our  antitrust  legislation, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  can 
be  placeii  in  such  jeopardy  by  two  such 
labor  leaders? 

Very  briefly,  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act.  pas-sed  in  1890,  was  brought  about 
because  of  the  publics  fear  of  the  co- 
ercive power  of  large  industry  and 
massed  (apital.  It  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  preservation  of  legitimate  com- 
petition by  maintaining  free  markets— 
by  regulation  of.  if  not  actual  control  of, 
trusts  and  monopolies  Its  first  two  sec- 
tions contain  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  statute     Section  1  states: 

Every  cnritr.ict.  c  .mbin.xtlon  In  the  fi>rm 
of  trusts  ir  otherwise  or  conspiracy.  In  re- 
straint ot  -.rade  ur  cummcrce  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  are 
hereby  de -Ured  to  be  Illegal  every  person 
who  shall  make  any  such  contract  .  .r  engage 
In  any  ^uch  combin.rion  or  conspirncy 
•  •  •  sha  1  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  n»li- 
denieanor 

Section  2  states 

Every  p<-r8on  who  shall  monopolize,  or  at- 
tempt u>  iniriopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  (jther  {>erfon  or  perfi  n».  to  mo- 
nopolize any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce 
am  ing  the  several  St.ifes  or  with  foreign 
n.ititns.  shall  t)e  deemed  guilty  uf  a  mis- 
demeanor 

The  Federal  court.s  have  po-Apr  to  en- 
force provisions  of  thp  law  The  Att^ir- 
ney  General  is  authorized  to  secure  in- 
junctive relief  against  any  violations  and 
to  initiate  criminal  prosecutions  Any 
person  who  suffers  mjury  as  a  re.sult  of 
the  violation  of  the  law  by  otliers  can 
maintain  civil  suits  for  triple  damages 
against  the  violators  of  the  act 

Prior  to  and  after  passage  of  the  law, 
many  questions  arose  relative  to  cover- 
age and  exemption  The  status  of  labor 
unions  and  their  behavior  under  the 
statutes  were  among  the  chief  questions. 
It  was  questioned  as  to  whether  the  la- 
bor actnities  came  under  Jurisdiction  of 
this  law — and  if  so,  which  of  their  activi- 
ties and  what  should  be  the  extent  of 
the  app'-ication?  Some  contended  that 
Congres.j  mtended  to  regulate  or  elimi- 
nate unfair  higher  consumer  prices,  re- 
sulting from  combinations  of  power 
groups  to  control  the  market  Since 
businessmen  would  gain  more  by  these 
activities,  it  was  felt  these  groups  had 
more  of  an  incentive  to  combine 

Durln?  this  period  of  our  American 
history,  we  must  remember  that  labor 
unions  were  very  weak  It  was  not  for  a 
good  many  years  that  they  attained  the 
strong  position  they  now  enjoy. 

Anotl'.er  point  of  view  expressed  was 
that  labor  was  not  a  commodity  Labor 
had  the  legal  right  to  accept  or  termi- 
nate employment  at  will,  refuse  to  buy 
goods,  and  to  persuade  others  not  to  buy 
them — ;us  well  as  to  strive  for  higher 
wages — because  while  increased  labor 
costs    might   affect   prices,   good    wages 


would  help  trade.  Therefore,  some  felt 
the  Sherman  Act  was  designed  only  to 
regulate  trade  and  not  suitable  to  regu- 
late employee-employer  relations. 

Labor,  prior  to  passing  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  had  requested  specific  ex- 
emption from  coverage  of  the  law.    This 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee — according  to  the  legislative 
history  of  this  act — as  well  as  considered 
on  the  Senate  floor,  but  the  exemption 
v.as  not  placed  in  the  act  when  it  was 
passed.       The     controversy     continued, 
af t«'r  passage  of  the  act.  and  In  case  after 
case   the   courts   were   confronted   with 
problems  of  apparent  restraints  of  trade 
In  which  unions  were  Involved.    Finally 
the  Supreme  Court  had  to  act  In  a  case 
which   involved   secondary   boycotts   In- 
stituted by  the  United  Hatters  of  Ameri- 
ca against  Loewe  L  Co.     The  Supreme 
Court  found  that  while  unions  as  such 
were  legal — m  other  words,  the  act  of 
organizing  into  unions  was  no  longer  re- 
!-arded  as  a  conspiracy  against  the  pub- 
lic— they  had  in  this  instance  combined 
in    restraint    of    trade    and    commerce 
among  the  several  States.    The  peaceful 
boycott  was  declared  to  be  Illegal  and 
damages  were  imposed  because  the  boy- 
cott   interfered    with    Interstate    trans- 
actions. 

Time  passed,  during  which  corpora- 
tions and  business  units  and  trusts  grew 
larger  and  larger  A  fear  developed  in 
the  public  that  business  combinations 
and  monopoly  would  take  the  place  of 
competition  among  many  smaller  units. 
At  the  same  lime  there  was  a  more  fa- 
vorable reaction  to  arguments  of  labor 
.siK)ke.smen  that  latxDr  was  not  a  com- 
modity, therefore  should  not  be  subject 
to  laws  enacted  relative  to  monopolies  in 
production  and  commerce  and  to  the 
conduct  of  competitive  business. 

More  time  passed,  during  which  many 
other  cases  were  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  The  Court  appeared  to 
follow  two  rules  or  standards,  that  is, 
first,  that  the  intent  to  Interfere  with  in- 
terstate commerce  must  be  proven;  and 
second,  that  the  reduction  In  commerce 
due  to  a  union's  behavior  must  be  un- 
reasonable, not  reasonable,  and  In- 
cidtntal.  Labor  unions  became  more 
and  more  concerned,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  some  cases  that  illegal 
combinations  could  be  dissolved  under 
the  Sherman  Act — and  did  so — in  the 
famous  Standard  Oil  Co.  against  the  US. 
case  The  labor  unions  felt  that  if  the 
act  allowed  such  a  dissolution  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  had  Jurisdiction 
over  certain  labor  union  activities,  the 
very  foundation  of  unionism  was  also 
threatened. 

Later  on,  in  1914.  the  Clayton  Act  was 
passed.  This  act  attempted  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  unions  and  to  define  more 
clearly  the  status  of  unions  under  anti- 
trust legislation.  While  it  did  not  grant 
labor  unions  complete  exemption  from 
the  Sherman  Act.  it  did  establish  the 
doctrine  that  the  mere  existence  and 
functioning  of  unions  ws«  not  Illegal, 
that  unions  were  not  conspiracies  as 
such,  and  that  lawful  operations  of  labor 
organizations  did  not  Illegally  restrain 
trade.  The  law,  in  its  section  6,  defi- 
nitely stated  that  labor  was  not  a  com- 
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modity.  However,  the  Supreme  Coiut 
continued  to  hold  that  the  Sherman  Act 
applied  to  any  Illegal  behaviors  of  labor 
unions.  In  many  cases  the  Court  put 
much  emphasis  on  Intent  and  motive. 
lhe  labor  unions  who  had  hailed  the 
Clayton  Act  as  b<ing  a  "bill  of  rights" 
for  workers,  t^ecame  disillusioned. 
Unions  and  theli  sympathizers  there- 
upon began  agita'ing  for  a  clarification 
uf  labor's  status  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  has  been  held  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  prime  reasons  for  passage  of  the 
Norns-La  Guardifi  Act,  which  took  place 
in    1932. 

Labor  clearly  :iad  benefited  greatly 
from  favorable  lerislatlon  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Roosevelt.  A 
change  took  plact  in  congressional  pol- 
icy approaching  I'^ederal  sponsorship  of 
labor  unions.  A  liberal  Supreme  Court 
combined  with  the  passage  of  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  of  1932 — called  the  Anti- 
Injunction  Act — and  the  comprehensive 
Wagner  Act — the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  of  193&— quite  effectively  re- 
duced the  area  of  union  responsibL'lty 
under  the  antitruil,  statutes. 

In  a  now  famous  case,  called  the 
United  States  against  Hutcheson  case, 
an  unportant  decision  was  handed  down 
by  a  5-to-4  decision,  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  stating  that  a  union  may  not  be 
prosecuted  under  '±ie  Sherman  Act  for 
conducting  a  Jurisdictional  strike.  Even 
though  there  was  no  employer-union 
dispute  involved — this  being  instead  a 
dispute  over  a  work  assignment  between 
two  unions  in  the  employer's  plant — and 
the  employer  under  agreement  with  both 
unions,  assigned  the  disputed  work  to 
the  machinists,  subject  to  arbitration 
with  the  carpenters — the  carpenters  re- 
fused to  arbitrate.  Instead  they  called 
a  strike,  picketed,  and  by  means  of  cir- 
cular letters  and  the  official  union  paper. 
urged  union  members  and  others  not  to 
buy  a  particular  beer  made  by  the  em- 
ployer. President  Hutcheson  and  three 
other  officers  of  the  carpenters'  union 
were  charged  with  criminal  combination 
and  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  delivered  by  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter.  He  held  there  was  no  vio- 
lation of  the  Shennan  Act,  since  section 
20  of  the  Clayton  Act  specified  certain 
union  activities  wliich  should  not  be  con- 
."^idered  as  violatiois  of  any  Federal  law. 
Even  though  previously  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  tiat  section  20  of  the 
Clayton  Act  covered  only  those  union  ac- 
tivities involved  In  the  Immediate  em- 
ployer-employee *elationshlp — and  the 
Hutcheson  case  dtalt  with  union  activi- 
ties outside  that  relationship — Justice 
P'rankfurter  argued  that  It  was  not  the 
true  congressional  Intent  of  section  20 
that  it  be  limited  to  the  immediate  em- 
I'loycr-cmployee  relationship.  He  held 
that  Congress  had  rendered  the  previous 
dc^i.sions  Inoperable  by  enacting  the 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act.  which  clearly 
anjiiied  to  union  activities  outside 
the  immediate  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship. He  concluded  that  whether 
union  conduct  violated  the  Sherman  Act 
was  to  be  determi:ied  only  by  reading  the 
Sherman  Act.  section  20  of  the  Clayton 


Act,  and  sections  13  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
Norrls-La  Ouardla  Act  as  a  harmonizing 
or  interlaced  text  in  regard  to  outlawry 
of  labor  conduct.  The  four  dissenters 
stated  that  abuses  existed  that  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated,  but  that  their  hands  had 
been  tied  by  Congress  in  passing  the 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act,  and  it  was  up 
to  the  Congress  to  correct  the  situation. 

Later  the  area  of  union  responsibility 
under  antitrust  laws  was  reduced  to  al- 
most complete  Immunity  In  a  case  called 
Hunt  against  Crumboch,  where  relief 
was  denied  an  employer  after  the  union 
refused  to  supply  workers  to  him  or  to 
accept  his  employees  into  union  mem- 
bership— thus  causing  destruction  to  his 
business. 

I  believe  we  all  know  the  later  history 
of  labor  legislation.  Briefly,  In  1933  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was 
enacted — establishing  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  their  employers.  The  first 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  es- 
tablished under  the  NIRA,  with  Senator 
Wasmer  as  Chairman. 

In  1935,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act — the  Wagner  Act — was  passed — 
and  this  act  adopted  the  same  principle 
of  protecting  the  right  of  individuals  to 
organize  and  combine  Into  unions. 

No  thought  was  given  at  this  time  to 
the  possibility  that  some  labor  combina- 
tions might  tend  to  lessen  competition 
or  to  create  monopoly.  Hardly  more 
than  3  million  union  members  were  in 
this  country  at  that  time,  and  these  were 
concentrated  in  a  few  industries,  such 
as  mining,  railroads,  newspaper  printing 
and  the  apparel  trades.  There  were 
practically  no  effective  union  organiza- 
tions in  basic  manufacturing  industries 
such  as  steel,  chemicals,  automobiles, 
rubber  and  electrical  products,  or  In  util- 
ities or  services.  The  old  practices  of 
employers  who  fought  unions  in  the  past 
and  who  had  been  protected  in  this  by 
older  legal  concepts  changed.  Now  they 
were  told  that  they  must  cease  and  desist 
from  engaging  in  practices  which  would 
hinder  workers  who  desired  to  combine 
mto  unions,  and  that  they  must  bargain 
with  such  union  as  the  workers  selected 
to  represent  them. 

It  became  fairly  clear  that  Congress 
had  done  this  intentionally,  due  to  the 
widespread  opinion  that  business  had 
grown  big  and  powerful  and  individual 
workers  therefore  were  not  able  to  bar- 
gain effectively  regarding  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

Congress  had  been  trying  to  achieve 
legislation  which  would  protect  the  free- 
doms of  the  rank-and-file  American  cit- 
izen, and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
freedoms  of  union  organizations.  Iiv 
stead  of  becoming  simply  an  organiza^ 
tion  to  protect  the  interests  of  labor  by 
controlling  the  supply  of  labor,  either  on 
a  comparatively  limited  scale  or  on  a 
national  scale — which  after  all  is  the  ob- 
vious and  avowed  objective  of  labor 
unions,  and  which  has  been  approved  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  not  only  by  the 
Congress  but  by  the  courts — labor  unions 
became.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  an  un- 
disciplined threat  to  the  economy  of  our 
country. 

Since  the  Wagner  Act  appeared  after  a 
time  to  many  to  be  one  sided— in  that 


while  it  placed  employers  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  do  certain  things  and  to  re- 
frain from  others,  unions  had  no  obli- 
gations placed  on  them  with  respect  to 
collective  bargaining — attempts  were 
made  by  Congress  to  amend  the  Wagner 
Act.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  in  1941 — being  a  radical 
revision  of  the  Wagner  Act;  however, 
Pearl  Harbor  came  along,  and  efforts  at 
modification  were  dropped  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  Numerous  bills  were  Intro- 
duced after  the  war  caid  debated  by  Con- 
gress, but  it  was  not  until  1947  that  Con- 
gress passed  the  Taf  t-Haitley  Act.  This 
act  is  actually  an  elaborate  amendment 
to  the  Wagner  Act,  and  was  called  the 
Slave  Labor  Act  by  many  labor  union 
leaders.  While  the  act  contains  many 
new  provisions  which  place  obligations 
on  labor  organizations  and  influenced 
practices  of  collective  bargaining — it 
still  continued  the  national  policy  of  en- 
couraging combinations  of  employees 
into  unions.  It  attempted  to  eliminate 
coercion  with  respect  to  such  organiza- 
tions and  some  say  It  reverts  to  a  large 
degree  to  individual  bargaining.  It  does 
attempt  to  make  certain  strikes  illegal 
and  prevents  unions  from  engaging  in 
certain  practices  felt  not  to  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
stroy the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  to  replace 
it  with  the  Wagner  Act.  However,  in 
the  prevailing  climate  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Congress,  this 
proved  to  be  an  impossible  task.  Sec- 
ondary boycotting,  outlawed  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  somehow  continued  by  vari- 
ous means  to  be  practiced  by  some  labor 
unions. 

The  Landrum-Griffin  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  1959,  during  my  first  year  in 
Congress.  This  was  passed  in  a  storm 
of  demand  by  many  sections  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  a  storm  of  dissent  by  many 
unions.  I  do  not  believe  I  will  forget — 
nor,  I  am  sure,  will  many  other  Members 
forget — a  particular  letter  sent  to  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the 
Landrum-Griffin  bill  by  a  certain  labor 
union  leader — in  which  we  were  clearly 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  our  congres- 
sional seats  if  we  continued  to  support 
that  bill.  Oddly  enough,  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  this  letter  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  coagulation  of  opinion  in 
Congress.  In  any  event,  the  bill  was 
passed.  I  was  interested  to  note  that 
the  authors  of  the  bill  recently — in  fact 
on  April  10 — took  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  protest  instances  where  they  felt  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  had,  and 
I  quote: 

With  the  application  of  strained  and 
tortured  reasoning  handed  down  a  series  of 
decisions  which,  in  their  total  effect,  operate 
to  legalize  many  of  the  picketing  and  boy- 
cott abuses  which  Congress,  through  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act,  sought  to  eliminate. 

At  the  same  time  they  denounced  one 
of  the  members  of  the  NLRB,  stating  he 
had  said,  and  I  quote: 

In  my  view  the  Board  is  unquestionably  a 
policymaking  tribunal. 

This,  of  course,  tends  to  undermine 
the  rightful  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
be  the  proper  policymaking  body. 
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It  appears  to  me.  and  to  many  who 
are  much  more  knowledgeable  than  1  on 
labor -management  matters,  that  under 
our  labor -management  and  anUtrust 
laws,  as  mterpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  today  have  no  actual  control 
over  labor  unions.  To  control  the  mar- 
ket for  commodities  with  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  competition  and  creating 
monopolies  is  illegal;  but  to  control  the 
market  for  labor  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitimg  one  or  more  desigriated  repre- 
sentaUves  of  labor  to  bargain  over  wages 
and  other  conditions  of  their  work  has 
been  encouraged  as  a  public  policy,  and 
is  perfectly  legaL 

The  previous  low  point  of  3  million 
union  members  in  1932  has  now  been 
increased  to  approximately  18  1  million 
national  and  independent  affiliated  un- 
ion members  today.  There  are.  in  addi- 
tion, about  one-half  million  small  com- 
pany union  members,  according  to  late 
Labor  Department  statistics,  not  affili- 
ated with  national  unions  There  are 
no  longei-  Industries  of  any  importance 
in  our  country  that  do  not  recognize  and 
deal  with  their  workers  as  combinations 
of  employees  represented  by  a  union 
Indeed,  this  Congress  has  seen  the  first 
actual  official  recognition  of  a  Federal 
Government  employees  union  Prom  be- 
ing merely  an  organization  which  could 
deal  with  a  single  industry,  while  the 
same  type  of  industry  in  other  States 
could  continue  to  operate — unions  have 
become  centralized  until  entire  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  coal  mining  industry. 
steel  industry,  automobile  industry,  and 
electrical  manufacturing  industry  were 
effectively  shut  down  for  weeks  and 
months  and  no  member  of  the  industry 
under  the  control  of  the  union  in  that 
industry  engaged  in  production  at  all. 

What  do  I  mean  by  labor  monopoly? 
All  successful  labor  unions  are  either 
labor  monopolies — or  they  strive  to  be- 
come labor  monopolies. 

At  one  time  we  had  the  open  .shop, 
consisting  of  union  members  and  non- 
union members  working  side  by  side- 
but  this  was  a  short-lived  period  Jn 
American  labor  history.  Although  the 
closed  shop  is  Illegal  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  the  union  shop  becomes 
legal  if  favored  by  a  majority  of  those 
umon  members  eligible  to  vote  in  an 
election. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  comment  made 
by  Mr.  James  Hoffa  in  May  of  19.59.  at  a 
press  conference  in  Brownsville,  Tex  • 

We  can  call  a  prtmary  strike  all  across  thp 
Nation  that  will  straighten  out  the  emploj- 
ers  unce  and  (or  all. 

This  is  the  President  of  the  Teamsters 
Umon  talking — the  union  known  to  be 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  all  unions  in 
the  transportation  field.  It  is  powerful 
enough  to  put  a  stranglehold  on  all  our 
Nation's  economy  by  means  of  a  nation- 
wide strike.  If  Mr.  Hoffa  and  Harry 
Bridges  form  an  alliance  or  cooperative 
working  arrangement  which  would  en- 
able them  to  act  in  conjunction  with  one 
another,  or  provide  support  and  assist- 
ance to  each  other  In  connection  with 
!alx)r  disputes  or  strikes — I  do  not  tjelieve 
it  would  take  much  imagmation  to  en- 
vision the  results. 


This — quite  simply— is  the  reason  I 
felt  impelled  to  cosponsor  Senator 
McCi.«ULAN"3  bill,  and  introduced  H  R 
9554.  It  IS  my  considered  judgment  that 
this  bill  constitutes  a  prescription  which 
could  help  the  sick  commercial  patients 
our  Umted  SUtes  of  America.  I  want 
to  help  our  country  m  its  need  to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  the  forru;n  and 
domesuc  commerce  of  the  United  Stat<  s 
I  feci  tJiis  proposed  legislation  would  be 
an  added  cornerstone  in  the  arch  of 
liberty 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  power  to 
control  or  disrupt  the  operation  of  our 
transportation  facihties.  or  any  major 
segment  thereof,  poses  a  senous  threat 
and  d.-nper  to  our  national  welfare. 

No  representative  of  Governmrntr  u;- 
cluding  the  President  of  the  United 
States— has  .such  power  under  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  And  no  business  or- 
ganization or  representative  of  business 
is  permitted  to  exercise  .such  power 
Since  1890.  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
have  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any 
bu-mt  s.s  ornar.i.alion  or  its  representa- 
tives to  restram  trade  and  commerce  by 
ordering  a  stoppage  "f  public  t:  ;insp*irta- 
tion 

Sum  power  which  exists,  and  is 
po.s.se-oed  by  powerful  labor  organiza- 
tions and  their  leaders  m  Uie  flfld  of 
trans[)ortalion — is  a  perversion  of  free- 
dom as  guaranteed  to  u.s  under  the 
Const  .tution 

Our  Federal  Constitution  denies  such 
powrr  to  the  President  of  these  United 
State,.  Our  Federal  antitrust  laws  deny 
such  (x>wer  to  any  business  organization 
or  business  representative.  We  must 
not.  therefore,  by  the  sin  of  omission, 
permit  Lhi.s  power  to  rest  in  the  hands  of 
any  man  or  small  group  of  men. 

We  all  sutxscnbe  to  the  American  view 
that  labor  i.s  not  a  c  )mmodity  or  an 
article  of  commerce.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Marxian  or  Communist  definition  of 
labor  sUtes  that  labor  is  a  commodity 
and  is  measurable  as  such. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  free 
world's  fight  against  the  menace  of 
world  communism  depends  to  a  tremen- 
dous degree  on  the  success  of  our  tradi- 
tional free  enterpn.se  system  It  should 
be  strengthened — not  weakened  —by 
trusts  or  monopolies  of  either  big  busi- 
ness or  big  labor  unions.  Further.  It 
not  only  should,  but  must,  if  we  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  preserving  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that 
1  hope  the  House  of  Representauves  will 
join  hands  in  pressmg  for  consideration 
of  my  bill  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  for  passage  by  the  House 
before  the  end  of  this  ses-sion.  While 
my  bill  does  not  cover  every  aspect  of 
reform  needed  m  the  antitrust  laws.  I 
bebeve  it  is  an  Important  step  forward 
which  will.  If  enacted,  .safeguard  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  our  econ- 
omy and  defense — our  transportation 
system.  Further.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
harm  legitimate  aims  of  our  .  labor 
unions,  but  will  instead,  create  balance 
where  there  is  imbalance. 

I  wish  to  include,  at  this  point  in 
my   remarks,  my  bill   H.R.   9554: 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
HrpresentiUxvea    oj     Via    United    States    of 


Amerua  xn  Congresa  auembUd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  tlM  "Antttruat  Law* 
Amtsnduieiila  ui   1941". 


■  HBtMAN     ACT    AMBMS 

Sec.  2     (a)    SecUon    1   ot  Um  Act  entitled 

An    Act    to    pmtect    tra<te    and    commerce 

agalnat  uuiiiwlul  re.stralnta  and  monopollea". 

approved    July     2.     1800     (28     Stat.    209.    ac 

amended.    15  USC    1)    ta  amended  by — 

(1)  liuiprtlng.  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion designation  "Skc  1  ",  the  rubsectlon 
dealgnatlon  "(at":  and 

12)  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the  follow- 
ing :»ea  subsection ; 

••(b)(1)  Not wlthatan ding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  l.iw.  it  sh.ill  be  unlawful  and  con- 
trary t"  U»e  public  policy  ol  the  Unlicd 
St  ites  t'lT  any  labor  organization  In  concert 
vir'.'h  any  employer  or  with  any  other  labrr 
f>rk;  »nlratlon  (whether  or  i»ot  afBllated  with 
the  same  naUonal  or  International  labor  or- 
K:iol7.aUon).  to  call  for.  conduct,  engage, 
or  paruclpaie  In  any  ctrlke.  action,  plan  of 
.M-tJon.  agreement,  arrangement,  or  cotnblnu- 
IIku  directed  agalnat  any  employer  In  trade 
or  cnnimTre  who  U  engaged  In  the  trAiiB- 
portatlnn  of  persons  or  property  among  the 
.•leveral  Htatea  or  with  foreign  nations  If  the 
effect  of  such  strllie.  action,  plan  of  action, 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  combination  may 
t>«"  t.)  nsTiln  substantially  the  tjansporta- 
t.;on  of  persona  ur  property  In  txade  or  coni- 
men-p  among  the  several  Statea.  or  with 
r  >r«-tKn   n.T'lons 

'•(2)  Notw'.th.st.-uidlrg  any  other  provl.slnn 
of  law.  every  confr.ict.  ajrreemcnt.  or  under- 
stiindln.*.  express  or  tniplled.  between  any 
lab"  r  orv,'.inizatlon  and  any  employer  engaged 
In  the  transpc-rtation  of  persons  or  property 
In  traile  or  commerce  aoartng  the  several 
.Sr.ktes.  or  w.th  foreign  natlona,  whereby  such 
employer  iiTidert.tkes  to  cea«e.  or  to  refr'a.ln 
from  purchi.'<lng.  using,  selling,  handling, 
trinsportlng  or  otherwise  dealing  in  any  of 
the  pnxlu.  ts  or  services  of  any  producer, 
pr'K-easor  dUtrlbutc  r.  supplier,  handler,  or 
m.inuliicturer  which  are  distributed  in  trade 
.  .r  conin^crce  among  Uie  several  States,  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness with  any  other  person,  shall  t>e  un- 
l.iwfol 

"(3)  Kvery  person  who  violates,  .-tttcmpts 
Ui  violate,  or  combines  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  violate,  the  prorUlons  of 
this  subsection  shall  t>e  deemed  g^ilUy  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof. 
shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  not  exceeding 
t^n.oOO  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
,,ne  vear  or  by  both  salrt  punishments,  in  the 
iliscrciion  of  the  court    " 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (15  VSC  S>  l.s 
amended  by-- 

( 1 1  Inserting.  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion designation  -Sw:.  3.".  the  subsection 
de&lgnalion    "(a)    .  and 

(..!)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  ful- 
lowUig  new  sul)S€ctlon: 

••jbMl)  Notwithstanding  .any  other  pro- 
vision 'f  law  !l  shall  b«  unlawful  and  con- 
trary- to  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
.States  for  any  labor  organization  In  concert 
with  any  employer  or  with  any  other  labor 
organlaatlun  (whether  or  not  allUlated  with 
tJie  same  uatioiuU  or  Intematktnal  labor  or- 
gaJilzaUou).  to  call  for.  conduct,  or  engage 
or  p;iJ-tlcipate  In.  any  strike,  action,  pl.ui 
of  nctlon,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  com- 
btnatinn  directed  against  any  employer  who 
18  engaged  In  the  transportation  of  persons 
(«•  property  In  trade  or  commerce  In  any 
territory  of  the  United  State*  or  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such  territory 
luid  another,  or  between  any  such  territory 
or  territories  and  any  State  or  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations. 
If  the  effect  of  such  strike,  action,  plsn  of 
action,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  combina- 
tion   may    be    to    restrain   snbstanUally    the 
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tr.insportatlon  of  p<  rsons  or  property  In  any 
such  trade  or  commerce. 

'•(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  every  contract,  agreement,  or  under- 
MAtiding.  express  cr  Implied,  t>etween  any 
Kibor  organization  and  any  employer  en- 
jr.iged  in  the  traru  portatlon  of  persons  or 
property,  whereby  such  employer  under- 
t.»Kcs  to  ceiise.  or  to  refrain  from,  purchas- 
ing, using,  selling,  handling,  transporting,  or 
otherwise  dealing  l:i  any  of  the  products  or 
fervices  of  any  procurer,  processor,  distribu- 
tor, supplier,  handler,  or  manufacturer 
which  are  distributed  In  trade  or  commerce 
In  any  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  t>etwe€n  any  such 
territory  and  anotter.  or  between  any  such 
Ttrritory  or  terrlUirles  and  any  State  or 
.states  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  with 
foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  .State  or  States  or  foreign 
n.iilons.  or  to  cease  doing  business  with  any 
other  person  shall  l)e  unlawful. 

"(3)  Every  person  who  violates,  attempts 
to  violate  or  combines  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  v.olate.  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shrll  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof, 
sh:ill  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
f.SO.OOO.  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  txth  said  punishments,  in 
the  discretion  of  tiie  court." 

(ci  Section  8  of  such  Act  (15  U.SC.  7) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  8    As  used  In  this  Act — 

••(a>  The  term  'jierson',  or  'persons',  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations existing  under  or  aufiorlzed  by  the 
laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  territories,  the  laws  of  any  State, 
or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

"(b)  The  term  'labor  organization'  means 
a;.y  organization  oT  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employer  repn-sentatlon  committee  or 
plan.  In  which  eriployees  participate,  and 
which  exists  for  tie  purpose  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  dealing  w.th  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work,  and  Includes  any  national  or  Inter- 
national labor  organization  or  federation 
thereof,  and  any  conference,  general  com- 
mittee. Joint  or  system  board.  Joint  council, 
or  parent,  regional.  State,  or  local  central 
labor  body. 

"(c)  The  term  "employee"  shall  Include 
any  employee  and  any  Individual  employed 
by  an  employer,  and  shall  not  be  limited  to 
the  employees  of  t  particular  employer,  and 
shall  Include  any  Individual  whose  work  has 
ceased  as  a  consequence  of,  or  In  connection 
with,  any  current  labor  dispute. 

"(d)  The  term  "employer"  includes  any 
employer,  any  person  acting  as  an  agent  of 
an  employer,  directly  or  Indirectly,  and  any 
person  engaged  In  any  trade  or  Industry  as 
a  manufacturer,  jiroducer,  distributor,  sup- 
plier, carrier,  or  handler  of  any  article,  com- 
modity, or  service,  and  In  the  case  of  any 
corpxjrate  employer.  Includes  all  sulwidlary 
corporations  of  the  same  parent  corporation 
er.gaged  In  the  manufacture,  production. 
distribution,  furnishing,  transptortatlon,  or 
handling  of  artlc  es.  commodities,  or  serv- 
ices of  the  same  kind. 

"(e)  The  term  'strike"  means  any  strike  or 
other  concerted  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees (Including;  a  stoppage  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  or*  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement)  and  any  concerted  slowdown  or 
other  concerted  interruption  of  or  Inter- 
ference with  operations  by  employees." 

CLAT^rON    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Sec    3     (a)    Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 

.^!i  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 

unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 

other   purposes"",  approved  October  15,   1914 

38  Stat.  731;    16  U.S.C.  17).  U  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 


■'Sic.  6.  "The  labor  of  a  human  being  is 
not  a  commodity  or  article  of  conunerce. 
Nothing  contained  In  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and 
operation  of  labor,  agrlculttxral.  or  hortl- 
cultiu-al  organlzaUons,  Instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having 
capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to 
forbid  or  restrain  Individual  members  of 
such  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall 
such  organizations,  or  the  members  thereof, 
be  held  or  construed  to  be  Illegal  combina- 
tions or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  except  as  provided 
by  sections  1(b)  and  3(b)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies', 
approved  July  2.  1890  {26  Stat.  209.  as  amend- 
ed:   15   U.S.C.   1.   3.   as   amended)"",   and 

(b)  Section  20  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  52) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "That""  In  the 
first  paragraph  thereof,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Except  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  violation  of  section  1(b)  or 
3(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies."  approved  July  2, 
1890  (28  Stat.  209.  as  amended;  15  U.SC.  1, 
3,  as  amended)"';  and 

(2)  following  the  word  "And""  where  It 
first  appears  In  the  second  paragraph  there- 
of. Insert  the  words  "except  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  violation  of  section  1(b)  or 
3(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monofJoUes",  approved  July  2. 
1890  (28  Stat.  209,  as  amended;  15  U.SC.  1. 
3,  as  amended) "';  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  words  "any  law  of  the 
United  States"  in  the  second  paragraph 
thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "any  other  provision  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  ". 

JURISDICTION    or    COURTS 

Sec.  4.  The  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In 
equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of 
sections  1(b)  and  3(b)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
approved  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat,  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  1.  as  amended),  as  amended",  in 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, approved  March  23.  1932  (U.SC,  supp. 
VII,  Utle  29,  sec.  101-115)  ". 

SCOPE    or    JUDGMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  Judgment  for  damages 
is  granted  against  a  labor  organization  un- 
der section  4  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes  (38  Stet.  731;  15  U.S.C.A.  15)",  col- 
lection of  such  Judgment  shall  be  limited  to 
the  assets  owned  or  controlled  by  such  labor 
organization;  and  such  Judgment  shall  not 
be  enforceable  against  any  individual 
member. 

NONEXCLUSIVE    REMEDIES 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  tills  Act  and  the 
remedies  provided  herein  shall  not  be  exclu- 
sive, but  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
statutory  provisions  and  legal  or  statutory 
remedies  provided  for  protection  against  the 
same  or  similar  actions  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State. 

SEP  ARAB  ILITT 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  tills  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  Its  ap- 
plication is  held  Invalid,  sliall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


EFTECnVE    DATE 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


RIBAULT  QUADRICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Four 
hundred  years  ago,  May  1,  1562,  Capt. 
Jean  Ribault,  searching  for  a  place 
to  foimd  a  French  colony  where  those 
seeking  freedom  from  the  religious  per- 
secutions in  France  could  establish  then^,^ 
selves,  came  to  the  mouth  of  what  we 
now  call  the  St.  Johns  River,  Fla. 
He  called  it  the  River  of  May,  after  the 
date  of  its  discovery.  He  wrote  of  the 
events  in  his  book  "The  Whole  and  True 
Discoverye  of  Terra  Florida" — London. 
Hacket,  1563 — as  follows: 

We  did  behold  to  and  fro  the  goodly  order 
of  the  woodes  wherwith  Ood  hathe  decked 
everywhere  the  said  lande.  Then  perccv- 
ing  towardes  the  northe  a  leaping  and  brek- 
Ing  of  the  water,  as  a  streme  falling  owt  of 
the  lande  unto  the  sea,  forthewlth  we  sett 
iif^ayn  up  saile  to  duble  the  same  while  It  was 
yet  diye.  And  as  we  had  so  don,  and  passed 
byonde  yt.  there  apeared  unto  us  a  falre 
cr.t^r  (ve)  of  a  great  river,  which  caused  us 
t  1  r.i.st  ancre  agen  and  tary  there  nere  the 
lande.  to  thende  that  the  next  mornylng  we 
iMvpht  see  what  It  was.  And  though  that 
the  wynd  b'.ewe  for  a  tyme  vehemently  to  the 
shore  wnrde.  yet  the  hold  and  auncordge  Is 
sn  good  there,  that  one  cable  and  one  ancre 
he'd  us  fast  wlthowt  driving  or  slydlng. 

The  next  daye  In  the  mornlnge,  being  the 
ffirst  of  Maye.  we  assaled  to  enter  this  porte 
with  two  rowe  barges  and  a  boate  well 
trymed,  finding  Mttlel  watter  at  the  entrye 
and  many  surges  and  breklnges  of  the  water 
v.hlch  might  hav  astuned  and  caused  us  to 
return  back  to  shlppborde.  If  Ood  had  not 
speedely  brought  us  In,  where  fyndlng 
fourthwlth  6  or  6  fadom  water,  entered  in  to 
a  goodly  and  great  river,  which  as  we  went 
wp  found  to  Increse  still  In  depth  and  lardg- 
ness,  boylling  and  rorlng  through  the  multy- 
tute  of  all  For  ^s  of  fishes.  Thus  entered  we 
perceved  a  good  numbre  of  the  Indians.  In- 
habytantes  there,  coming  alonge  the  sandes 
and  seebanck  somewhate  nere  unto  us,  wlth- 
owt any  taken  of  feare  or  dowbte,  shewing 
unto  us  the  easiest  landing  place,  and  there- 
upon we  gevlng  them  also  on  our  parte 
tokens  of  assurance  and  frendelynes, 
fourthewlth  one  of  the  best  of  apparance 
amonges  them,  brother  unto  one  of  there 
klnges  or  governours,  comaunded  one  of  the 
Indians  to  enter  into  the  water,  and  to  ap- 
p.oche  our  boates,  to  showe  us  the  easiest 
landing  place.  We  seeing  this,  wlthowt  any 
more  dowbtlng  or  difficulty,  landed,  and  the 
messenger,  after  we  had  rewared  him  with 
bome  loking  glases  and  other  prety  thinges 
of  smale  value,  ran  Incontenently  towardes 
his  lorde,  who  forthwith  sent  me  his  glrdell 
In  token  of  assurance  and  ffrendshlp,  which 
glrdell  was  made  of  rec  lether,  aswell  courled, 
and  coulored  as  is  possible.  And  as  I  l>egan 
to  go  towardes  him,  he  sett  fourthe  and  came 
and  receved  me  gentlye  and  relosed  after 
there  mannour,  all  his  men  ffollowlng  him 
with  great  silence  and  modestle,  yea,  with 
more  then  our  men  did.  And  after  we  had 
ahlle  with  genUll  usage  congratulated  with 
him.   we  fell  to   the  grownd  a  UtteU    waye 
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from  them,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Gtxl. 
and  to  beseche  him  to  eontynewe  stlU  hts 
({oodneM  towardea  us.  and  to  bring  to  the 
knoweledge  of  our  SavUx"  Je*UB  ChrUt  thU 
poo«T  people  Wblle  we  were  thus  praying. 
they  sitting  upon  the  grownd.  which  was 
dressed  and  strewed  wltt  baye  bowes.  hehelde 
and  herkened  unto  us  very  attentively,  wlth- 
owt  eyther  ipeaklng  or  moving.  And  as  I 
made  a  sygne  unto  therj  IfOng.  UXUng  up 
myTie  arme  and  rtreching  owt  one  fynger, 
only  to  make  them  loke  up  to  hearenward. 
he  UkcwlM  lifting  up  hU  arme  towardes 
heven,  put  fourthe  two  tyngtin)  wherby 
It  leeined  that  be  Tould  make  us  t  under - 
stand  that  thay  worshipped  the  sonue  and 
mone  for  godes.  as  afterward  we  understode 
yt  BO, 

Laudonniere's  account  of  the  events 
of  May  15d2.  is  lound  Ln  his  book  The 
Notable  History  ol  Florida.'  printed  in 
English  in  volume  III  of  Haklujt s  Voy- 
ages— Glasgow.  1904 — as  follows: 

He  discovered  a  very  falre  and  great  River, 
which  ga»e  him  occasion  to  ca^i  anker  that 
hee  might  search  the  same  the  next  day 
very  early  In  C  e  morning,  which  beinf 
done  by  the  breake  of  day.  accompanied  with 
Captain  FlqulnvtUe  and  divers  other  soul- 
dlers  of  his  shippe,  he  was  no  sooner  arrived 
on  the  brinke  of  the  shoare.  bu*.  Btral|?ht 
hee  perceived  many  Indians  men  and 
wumen.  which  came  oX  purpose  to  that  pUce 
to  receive  the  Frenchmen  with  al.  gentie- 
nea&e  and  amltle,  as  they  well  decUxed  by 
the  Oration  which  their  king  made,  and 
the  presents  of  Chamois  sktnnea  wherewith 
he  honoured  out  Captalne.  which  the  day 
following  caused  a  pliiar  of  hard  stone  to 
be  planted  within  the  sayde  Hlver.  and  not 
farre  frijm  the  mouth  of  the  same  upon 
a  little  sandle  knappe.  In  which  pillar 
the  Armes  of  Franch  were  carved  and  en- 
graved. This  being  done  hee  embarked 
hlmaeLfe  agalne.  to  the  ende  alwayes  to  du>- 
cover  the  coast  toward  the  North  which  was 
his  chlefe  dealre.  After  he  hiui  ^ayleU  a 
certalne  tinoe  he  crossed  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  then  in  the  presence 
of  certalne  Indians,  wtiich  of  purpoee  did 
attend  him.  hee  commaunded  his  men  to 
make  their  prayers,  to  give  thankes  to  GOD. 
for  that  of  hla  grace  hee  had  conducted 
the  French  nation  unto  these  strange  places 
without  any  danger  at  all.  The  prayers 
being  ended,  the  Indians  which  were  very 
attentive  to  hearken  unto  them,  think- 
ing In  my  judgment,  that  wee  worshipped 
the  Sunne.  because  wee  alwayes  had  our 
eyes  lifted  up  toward  Heaven,  rose  all  up 
and  came  to  salute  the  Captalixe  John  Rl- 
bault.  promising  to  shew  him  their  King, 
which  rose  not  up  as  they  did.  but  remained 
still  sitting  upckn  greene  leaves  uf  B<iyes 
and  Palmetrees :  toward  whom  the  Captalne 
went  and  sate  downe  by  him.  and  hea:'d 
him  make  a  long  discourse,  but  with  no 
great  pleasure,  because  hee  could  not  under- 
stand hla  language,  and  much  lesse  ills 
meaning. 

TTjis  was  the  first  Protestant  prayer 
ever  said  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States,  and  these  were  the  first  freedom- 
seeking  people  ever  to  come  to  our 
shores.  They  moved  up  the  coast  to 
Pams  Island.  8.C..  and  left  a  garrison 
there  of  about  30  men  at  Charlesfort,  but 
they  followed  Rlbault  back  to  Europe 
after  a  ^Im  effort  for  survival.  Including 
caiuiibaJism. 

later  in  1564.  Ribault's  secozul  in  com- 
mand. Rene  Laudonniere.  came  over  to 
the  River  of  May  and  established  Port 
Caroline.  This  began  the  permanent 
settlement  of  our  country  by  requiring 
the  Spanish  to  establish  St.  Augustine 


in  1565.  while  .subduing  Foil  Caroline 
in  that  year.  The  colony  had  as  one  of 
its  motives  religious  freedom,  and  it 
included  both  Protestant-s  and  Catholic. 

Per  the  next  2  weeks  in  Jacksonville. 
Pla.,  there  will  be  celebration.s  about 
these  early  settlers  celebratinfr  our 
quadncentennial  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
A  key  portion  of  the  celebrations  will  be 
the  showing  of  Kermit  Hunter '.s  sym- 
phonic drama  Next  Day  in  the  Morn- 
ing," which  is  expected  to  be  shown, 
hereafter,  annually-  for  2  week.s  as  a 
way  of  refreshing  our  memory  of  these 
important  events  in  our  heritai;e  I  have 
.seen  this  excellent  play  and  believe  every 
American  would  be  benefited  by  viewing 
it.  Its  production  i.s  a  commuiuty  en- 
terprise, not  for  the  iiersonal  profit  of 
those  local  leaders  who  have  under- 
written Its  expenses  I  hoi  e  that  it  will 
have  a  eood  attendance 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  'Ah.u  came 
here  to  Fort  Caroline  were  both  Catliollcs 
and  ProtestanU.  Tliey  sliouid  be  a  Krcat 
inspiration  to  us  in  thus  day.  four  cen- 
turies later  Ihey  reached  an  unportant 
plateau  in  the  develi  pment  of  mankind, 
a  lari?e  step  forward  :n  man'.s  quest  for 
freedom 

Mr.  Speaker  200  years  later  another 
hi^h  plateau  of  fr'..'edoni  was  established 
when  our  Nation  was  founded.  I  think 
we  are  still  apprnaching  hiKher  plateaus 
and  greati^r  things  for  mankind,  not  only 
in  learning  how  t-o  Ket  along  with  each 
other,  but  also  in  many  and  varied  ad- 
vances in  .science  and  in  spirit 


PERSONAL  FXPLANATION 

Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimou.i  consent  that  the  KeiiUeman 
from  PenrLsylvaniii  [Mr.  FLojDi  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  in  Uie  House  for 
an  indefinitt^  period  of  lime  due  to  illness. 
Our  distinguished  cnlleaKur  is  confined 
to  the  Georgetown  Hoc^ital 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  n^quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPACT  ON  BUST^fESS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ACTTON  AGAINST 
THE  STEEL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  LANGEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  .^lcer  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  sentieman  from 
Minne.sota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr  Speaker,  before  the 
House  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess. 
I  pointed  out  the  daxi^ers  to  a  free  peo- 
ple embodied  in  the  action  by  President 
Kennedy  in  using  the  power  of  his  high 
office  to  set  the  price  of  steel.  Since 
that  statement  was  made,  many  of  us 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  back  to 
our  districts  and  to  learu.  firsthand, 
what  the  people  are  thinking.  I  do  iK)t 
know  what  reaction  some  of  the  rest  of 
you  found  at  home,  but  my  people  are 
deeply  concerned  with   the   poesibiliues 


of  future  price  and  wage  control  by  tiie 
Federal  Government  if  the  President  fol- 
lows Uie  precedent  he  set  in  the  case  of 
steel.  Regardless  of  what  the  labor  lead- 
ers are  saying  in  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident s  action  RRain!?t  Industry,  many 
union  members  and  working  men  and 
women  are  worried,  and  in  my  opinion 
rightly  so.  tliat  any  future  wage  demands 
Will  necessarily  wait  upon  Presidential 
approval  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Congress 
should  be  equally  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  we  may  be  faced  with  price  and 
wape  control  by  Exectitive  order  without 
regard  to  any  legislative  action  by  this 
body. 

We  have  not  seen  the  ervd  result  of 
the  gesture  of  dictatorship  exercised  by 
President  Kennedy  and  none  of  us  know 
what  further  Rtejis  he  and  his  economic 
advi.st-rs.  those  who  believe  so  strongly 
m  a  planned  and  directed  economy,  have 
in  mind. 

In  order  to  briiig  the  Members  up  to 
date  on  some  further  economic  aspects 
in  this  Situation  I  would  like  to  include, 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks  a  column  writ- 
ten by  David  Lawrence  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  "An  Economic  Judg- 
ment In  Steel."  a  special  report  by  the 
Women  Investors  Research  Institute, 
Inc ,  entitled  "After  the  Steel  Crisis, 
What?"  a  report  by  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Elconomic  Research,  "Eco- 
nomic AspecU  of  the  Steel  Price  Fiasco." 
a  series  of  letters  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune,  the  text  of  a  study  by 
McOraw-Hill  Publi.shing  Co..  "The  Prof- 
iLs  Squeeze."  and  finally  the  joint  state- 
ment of  the  Senate-House  Republican 
leadership  of  AprU  19,  19«2: 

.\N  Economic  Judomxmt  im  Btsbl— Fsctb 
UaiiiMU  i'aicK-Hiaa  Dbcisuom  T01.0  a«  Qvks- 
iiuN-AMD-AxswEK  Foaas 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

TTils  Is  the  Inside  story  (f  how  an  eco- 
nomic Judgment  of  major  Importance  was 
made  within  the  steel  industry  only  to  be 
upset  subaeqtiently  by  the  political  judg- 
niPiit  I  if  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
b«M-ked  up  by  threats  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion The  story  Is  t>ased  on  several  days  of 
research  amonf?  many  men  in  the  steel  In- 
dustry and  economists  who  analyze  trade 
and  flnanrlsl  newB 

It  Is  perhaps  best  to  preeent  the  facts  in 
wh.it  could  have  been  a  dialogue  l)etween 
an  Inquiring  reporter  and  ■  gronp  of  men 
who.  sitting  as  a  flnance  oommittee,  en- 
deavored to  make  an  economic  judgment 
Just  after  the  contract  with  tbe  National 
Steelworkers  Union  was  signed.  Here  in 
CTxnposlte  form  to  the  reetiltr 

Question  Did  you  asstire  the  President  or 
anyone  else  that  ymi  would  hold  the  Itne  on 
prices? 

Answer  We  not  only  dldnt  do  this,  but 
we  oouldnt  do  It  without  deliberately  vio- 
lating the  antitrust  laws  We  sat  down 
aldng.slde  our  competitors  only  to  negotiate 
with  the  labor  unions.  We  eoald  not  men- 
tion (TTlcee  eltlier  to  the  union  leptesenta- 
Uves  or  t4j  the  men  from  the  other  cvai- 
panles. 

Question.  Wasnt  It  Inferred  or  wasnt  It 
Implicit  that.  If  the  unions  dMnt  get  a  Mg 
wa^^p  Increase,  you  as  a  group  wouMnt  In- 
cre.ise  prices? 

.\nswer  We  gave  no  such  promise  or  in- 
ference to  anyone  The  new  Increase  of  10 
cents  an  hour  for  labor  in  Mnge  benefits. 
It  Is  estimated,  will  cost  our  Industry  about 
•  too  nallllon  a  year  Sotnebody  baa  to  pay 
for  this.     This  Is  on  top  of  the  90  cents  an 
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hour  increase  in  wages  in  the  last  3  y«an 
which  we  abaorbfl4  without  making  any  in- 
crease in  our  prices. 

Question.  But  after  all  Uie  public  dis- 
cussion of  wage  and  price  stabliity,  why 
couldn't  you  go  along? 

Answer.  Because  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  those  who  have  Invested  in  our  property. 
We  have  promised  to  pay  back  what  we  owe. 
We  had  to  make  an  economic  Judgment. 

Question.  On  wiiat  was  your  economic 
Jud^jment  based? 

Answer.  On  the  simple  fact  tiiat  S  years 
Hgo  we  in  our  company  began  a  program  to 
modernize  our  plant  and  equipment  at  a  cost 
of  » 1.185  mllllou. 

Question.  Where  did  you  get  the  money? 

Answer.  We  got  part  of  It  out  of  surplus 
and  depreciation  reserve  and  part  of  it  out 
of  prolits  after  paying  dividends.  Tiie  bal- 
ance    about  $800  mUllon — we   borrowed. 

Question.  Why  didn't  you  Just  sell  more 
stock  Instead  of  borrowing? 

Answer  Because,  to  pay  dividends  on  your 
stock  at  5  percent,  you  would  have  to  earn 
10  percent  before  taxes,  which  take  about  a 
half  of  your  earnings,  whereas  you  can  bor- 
row money  at  5  percent  and  .^et  a  tax  deduc- 
tion on  half  of  the  interest  cost.  And  that's 
one  uf  the  major  reasons  why  there  has  been 
Euch  a  big  limitation  on  stock  issues  not 
o!.ly  in  our  industry  but  In  others  as  well. 

Question.  But  bow  do  you  relate  tills  to 
jviur  pricing  policy? 

Answer  We  make  a  5-year  forecast  in  our 
company  as  we  take  a  long-range  look  at  the 
economy  It's  difficult  to  do,  but  finally  you 
must  make  an  economic  Judgment  based  on 
whether  the  market  for  your  product  will 
take  the  Increase  In  prices  and  on  what  your 
competitors  will  do.  This  can  only  be  based 
on  published  information  In  annual  reports 
and  on  common  knowledge  as  to  markets 
and  also  on  financial  data  In  trade  and  flnan- 
cl.l  Journals  In  our  Industry.  We  can  also 
make  a  reasonable  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  depreciation  reserve  we  are  going  to  have 
over  a  f)erlc)d  of  time. 

Question  What  was  your  Judgment  on 
this  particular  price  increase? 

Answer  We  felt  It  was  a  moderate  one 
that  could  rapidly  be  absorbed  by  our  cus- 
tomers We  had  experienced  a  6-percent  de- 
terioration in  our  cost-price  relationship 
even  before  the  latest  wage  Increase.  So  a 
3'j-percent  increase  In  prices  seemed  logical, 
since  It  was  a  bit  more  than  half  of  the  de- 
terioration which  had  occurred. 

Question  How  did  you  come  out  your  1961 
operations? 

Answer.  We  made  Just  a  little  more  than 
•2  million  In  our  company  above  our  divi- 
dend payments  and  above  the  $210  million 
reserved  for  depreciation.  This  latter  sum 
Is  available  for  capital  expendlttiree  and 
amounts  today  to  only  a  partial  replacement 
of  the  capital  we  originally  Invested,  during 
previous  years.  In  plant  and  equipment  that 
now  Is  wearing  out  or  becoming  obsolete. 
In  fact,  all  this  depreciation  reserve  and 
profit  put  together  has  been  less  each  year 
than  what  we  have  been  spending  for  new 
plants  The  total  profit  we  earned  In  1961 
didn't  even  take  care  of  our  debt  payment 
roqulrcments.  So  it  was  obvious  that  if  w© 
didn't  do  better  in  1962.  we  would  have  to 
dig  further  into  this  depreciation  reserve 
Just  to  keep  going, 

Qiiestlon.  Lots  of  people  are  saying  you 
will  have  to  cut  your  dividends  In  1963 — is 
that  so? 

Answer.  Stockholders  and  Investors  play  a 
vital  part  in  the  free-enterprise  system,  and 
the  best  way  to  shake  their  confidence  and 
either  limit  or  eliminate  that  Investment 
source  is  to  cut  dividends. 

Question.  How  does  this  relate  to  borrow- 
ing power? 

Answer.  Well,  those  who  lend  you  money 
must  see  before  them  what  is  caUed  a  "cush- 


lon" — enough  leeway  between  the  annual 
payment  on  yotir  debt  and  your  annual 
profits  so  that  the  lenders  wUl  feel  they  have 
a  nonnal  margin  of  protection  if  default  oc- 
curs. The  profit  squeeze  we're  going  tlirough 
Just  isn't  healthy  for  us  or  for  the  future  of 
industry  generally. 

Question.  One  last  question:  It  has  been 
said  that  what  you  did  was  "l>ad  public  re- 
lations." Did  you  take  into  account  public 
reaction? 

Answer.  There  is  never  a  "right  time"  to 
tell  somebody  they've  got  to  pay  more  for 
ttielr  products.  But  we  nevertheless  have  to 
make  oxu  determinations  and  Judgments  on 
economic  facts.  Public  relations  will  not 
help  us  if  we  cannot  modernize  our  plant 
and  equipment  fast  enough  to  enable  us  to 
compete  with  European  products  and  to  help 
us  to  keep  our  prices  down  so  that  we  can 
compete  with  substitute  products  in  this 
country.  Nor  will  public  relations  help  us 
if  we  cannot  earn  enough  each  year  to  pay 
back  what  we  have  borrowed.  When  you  go 
broke,  that's  bad  timing  and  bad  public 
relations,  too. 


HrrLESIAII  TACTICS? 


After  the  Steel  Crisis — What? 

Last  week,  this  country  saw  a  strange  and 
ominous  performance. 

It  witnessed,  perhaps,  the  death  of  free 
enterprise  and  Individualism  in  the  United 
States. 

Far  certainly,  free  enterprise  and  Individ- 
ualism cannot  survive  In  an  atmocphere  of 
tiireat.  Intimidation  and  blackmail  Ijoldly 
and  openly  thrust  forward  by  an  adminis- 
tration in  control  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

U  that  is  not  what  took  place  last  week — 
then  what  did  happen? 

The  steel  industry,  operating  In  a  sup- 
posedly free  economy,  availing  Itself  of  what 
it  thought  was  the  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed right  of  free  enterprise,  announced  a 
price  Increase  of  $6  per  ton. 

The  next  day  over  TV  and  radio  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy denounced  that  price  increase  as  a  dire 
tiireat  to  national  security.  He  called  upon 
the  people  to  help  hUn  In  forcing  the  Indus- 
try to  forego  what  evidently  In  the  face  of 
cold  facts  was  a  much-needed  price  Increase. 

PaiCX  CONTROL  BT  THMIAT  AND  BLACKMAIL? 

Then  the  "high  priests"  of  the  New  Pron- 
tlei  moved  into  action — with  threats  and 
blackmail. 

High  Cabinet  officers  went  on  long  distance 
telephone  to  cajole  and  coerce  managers  of 
various  steel  companies  to  refuse  to  an- 
nounce an  Increase — or  to  rescind  If  they  b&d 
announced  one — In  the  price  of  their  steel 
products.  The  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, manned  by  Eot>ert  Kennedy,  called  in 
Capitol  Hill  cloakrooms  "Crown  Prince 
Bobby"  even  as  his  brother  John  now  Is 
called  "King  John  '  in  the  same  circles — an- 
nounced a  Federal  prand  Jury  Investigation 
of  the  steel  Industry  to  determine  what  vio- 
lations of  antitrust  laws  have  l>een  com- 
mitted. And  subpenaa  were  quickly  issued 
and  served  on  leading  steel  companies. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauveh  and  Representative 
Emanuel  Cellek  quickly  moved  their  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tees into  action.  More  subpenas  were  rushed 
out. 

It  is  admitted  that  Under  Secretary  Ed- 
ward Gudeman  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce spent  many  dollars  of  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey on  long  distance  phone  calls  to  officials 
of  Inland  Steel  Co. — but  what  offers  he  made 
to  those  officials  are  not  yet  known.  But 
whatever  he  said — or  offered — the  result  was 
the  announcement  by  Inland  Steel  that  it 
would  "not  go  along  on  the  price  Increase 
announced  by  United  States  Steel." 

The  line  was  broken — the  threats  and 
blackmail  succeeded — the  announced  price 
increase  was  rescinded. 


No  other  example  of  pressure  by  an  ad- 
ministration of  power  in  any  allegedly-free 
government  can  be  found  in  present-day 
history — with  the  poaslble  exception  of  ac- 
tions of  Adolf  Hitler  in  the  early  thirties 
when  he  was  forcing  German  industry  to  ac- 
cept price,  profit,  and  production  controls  in 
tliat  country. 

The  New  Frontier  lilgh  priests  in  press, 
radio,  and  TV — and  on  the  floors  of  the  Con- 
gress— started  the  to-the-present  continuing 
paeans  of  high  praise  for  the  "courageous  ac- 
tion of  our  great  leader." 

One  cannot  but  help  call  to  mind  that — 
almost  2,000  years  ago — other  high  priests 
manipulated  a  mob  with  their  pald-for  cries 
of  "Give  us  Barabbas." 

Did  Mr.  Kennedy  truly  win  a  real  victory 
last  week — a  victory  that  will  be  helpful  to 
the  American  people — the  American  econ- 
omy— and  the  American  Republic? 

What  has  really  happened? 

Is  there  anyone  who  will  question  tliat — 
after  last  week's  exhibition  of  ruthless  power 
against  free  enterfwise — that  all  businessmen 
now  must  first  look  to  Washington  before 
daring  to  make  any  increase  In  any  price  of 
any  product?  Will  not  almost  all  business- 
men now  have  to  come  to  Washington — hat 
in  hand — and.  In  effect,  say  "Pretty  please — 
can  I  please  Increase  my  prices  a  little  bit 
because  If  I  can't  I  will  be  forced  out  of 
business?" 

The  record  establishes  that  profits  in  tne 
steel  Industry — as  in  practically  all  Ameri- 
can industry — have  l>een  steadily  declining. 
Any  businessman — or  even  almost  any  high 
school  student  of  economics — should  know 
that  the  choice  in  such  a  situation  is  In- 
creased profits — or  go  out  of  business. 
what  about  PBorrrs? 

How  can  profits  be  Increased? 

Either  by  reducing  costs  or  by  raising 
prices. 

If  costs  are  to  be  reduced — plants  must  be 
modernized.    And  tiiat  costs  money. 

Where  can  American  industry  get  the  mon- 
ey required  to  modernize  its  obsolete  plant 
in  order  to  compete  in  both  domestic  and 
world  markets  today  against  the  modern 
plants  of  Europe  and  Japan — plants,  for 
the  most  part,  built  since  World  War  n 
with  the  money  of  American  taxpayers? 

There  are  only  two  sources — In  a  free  en- 
terprise system — from  which  such  money 
may  be  obtained. 

Prom  the  savings  of  the  people — from 
profits — or  from  lx)th. 

If  profits  are  to  be  squeezed  by  adminis- 
tration edict  to  the  point  where  the  funds 
will  not  be  available  for  such  moderniza- 
tion— then  the  only  remaining  source  Is  from 
the  savings  of  the  people. 

And — ^under  the  present  system  of  Gov- 
ernment waste  and  high  taxes — how  much 
savings  will  be  allowed  the  people  to  Invest 
in  corporate  securities?  And — if  the  present 
system  of  price  and  profit  control  by  ad- 
ministration threat  and  blackmail  is  to 
continue — why  should  the  people  risk  their 
savings  in  corporate  secxirltles?  After  all^ 
they  can  get  from  4  to  4%  i>ercent  Interest 
on  their  savings  from  savings  banks — with 
their  savings  protected  and  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Grovemment  up  to  $10,000  under 
the  PDIC. 

And — if  they  are  wUling  to  "plow  back" 
the  Interest  pasmients  on  their  savings  ac- 
counts— they  can  double  their  money  In  16 
years  at  4Vi  percent.  So — why  risk  It  In 
corporate  securities  and  the  tiireat  of  Ad- 
ministration reprisals? 

Of  course,  tliere  is  another  source  from 
which  money  for  modernization  can  come — 
but  not  in  a  country  operating  under  a  free 
enterprise  system.  That  is  through  nation- 
alization and  printing  press  money.  But — 
when  that  happens  in  this  country — the  free 
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enterprls*  system  and  the  Republic  will  be 
only  memories  of  old  people  to  discuss — very 
privately— with   their  grandchildren. 

A    2S-CKNT    DOIXAST 

Mr  Kennedy — In  hia  raging  speech  last 
Wednesday — charged  that  the  proposed  steel 
price  Increase  "threatened  price  stability" 
and   "Inflation"   In  this  country. 

What  Is  the  principal  cause  of  Inflation? 

Government  deficit   spending. 

And  the  US.  Treasury  recently  announced 
that  It  "expects  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1962 — 
ending  June  30,  1962 — will  be  approximately 
•9.700  million  •  Senator  Hamt  P  Btrd. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
whose  estimate  of  deficits  Invariably  are  far 
more  accurate  than  Treasury  estimates — has 
stated  he  expects  the  fiscal  1962  deficit  to  be 
more  than  tlO  billion. 

What  will  a  tlO  billion  deficit  do  to  the 
Inflationary  pressures  In  this  country^  What 
will  It  do  to  the  value  of  the  dollar — not 
only  In  purchasing  power  of  the  people  but 
In  world  commerce?  Can  It  do  anything 
but  depress  that  purchasing  power  lower' 
It  Is  estimated  now  that  the  dollar  has  a 
purchasing  power  of  about  45  cents  against 
the  1939  dollar. 

Are  we  headed  for  a  25-cent  dollar  as  a 
result  of  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  deficit 
spending? 

And,  If  so,  what  will  that  mean  to  our 
present   gold   holdings? 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  when  the 
currency  of  a  country  begins  to  depreciate 
gold  Is  withdrawn  from  that  country  be- 
cause the  currency  of  that  country  ceases 
to  be  of  much  value  In  International  trade 

Mr  Kennedy  has  talked  much  about  halt- 
ing the  outfiow  of  gold  from  this  country — 
but  win  his  present  policies  of  deficit  spend- 
ing and  squeezing  of  profits  halt  that  out- 
flow? It  Is  very,  very  doubtful— rather  It 
may  be  anticipated  It  will  Increase  that 
outflow. 

THKKZ     Un^LION     NEW    JOBS     WEIDKD    ANNUALLY 

Ml  Kennedy  also  has  talked  considerably 
about  the  need  to  end  unemployment  In 
this    country. 

Unemployment  can  be  ended  only  by  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs.  Such  Jobs  can  be 
created  Ln  only  one  of  two  ways,  by  private 
enterprise  or  by  Government  And,  again, 
the  sad  record  of  1930's  established  that, 
when  the  Government  creates  the  Jobs,  such 
Jobs  are  of  no  real  value,  contribute  nothing 
to  the  economy,  and  cost  from  three  to  four 
times  what  It  costs  to  create  a  Job  in  private 
enterprise. 

Recent  flgiires  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Labor  Department  Indicate 
that — If  we  are  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
employment — that  Is.  end  present  unemphjy- 
ment — and,  at  the  same  time  provide  Jobs 
for  new  employables  coming  into  the  market 
almost  dally,  we  must  create  about  3  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  each  year  for  at  least  the  next 
5  years. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  by  economists 
that  It  costs  at  least  $15,000  to  create  a  new 
Job  In  American  Industry  today— and  that 
Is  a  very  low  cost  flgure. 

On  that  basis.  If  we  are  to  create  a  mini- 
mum of  3  million  new  Jobs  annually 
for  the  next  5  years,  it  means  the  cost  will 
be  approximately  »47  billion  per  year. 

And — If  profits  are  to  be  squeezed,  taxes 
to  continue  high  and  private  enterprise  la 
to  be  under  oontlnual  attack  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  power. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  that  money' 

Can  It  come  from  the  squeezed  profits  of 
Industry  and /or  the  savings.  If  any,  of  a 
highly  taxed  people  while  prices,  due  to 
Inflation  cauaed  by  administration  deficit 
ependlng,  continue  to  mount? 


WHO  WON  WHAT  virroRT^ 

Apparently  there  la  only  one  ivnswer  — If 
the  present  policy  of  profit  and  price  control 
by  admlnlatratlon  threat  and  blackmail  la 
to  continue  and  we  are  to  meet  that  g<:>al 
of  3  million  new  Jobs  a  year 

The  Government  must  nationalize  the 
basic  sources  of  production  and  resort  to 
printing  press  money 

Can  that  mean  other  than  s<)Cl<ill/.atlon  of 
our  econumy  ' 

And.  If  that  Is  the  final  end  of  It  all,  we 
should  remember  that  Karl  Marx.  Lenin, 
Stalin,  and  William  Z  Poster  all  have  de- 
clared that  "Socialism  Is  the  transition  pe- 
riod from  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  into 
the    final    goal    of   communism  ' 

So.  while  the  high  priests  of  the  New 
Frontier  gleefully  chortle  over  the  great  vic- 
tory of  our  leader"  last  week  the  question 
Is,  Who  won  what   victory' 

Did  the  American  people  win,  or  will 
events  establish  that  Khrushchev  really  won 
another  advance  toward  the  communlzatlon 
ol  the  Republic  of  the  United  States'' 

WHO    WILL    BE    BLAMED    IMR    BI.SI.NG    PSICXS    NOWT 

Yes.  the  New  Frontier  now  Is  looking  glee- 
fully forward  to  a  great  victory  at  the  polls 
next  November  when  Its  high  priests  are 
certain  the  people  will  vindicate  our  great 
leader  by  returning  control  of  the  Congress 
to  us  liberals 

But.  while  waiting  fur  those  dt-l'.ghtful 
grapes  to  ripen  on  the  vine  to  be  pressed  Into 
the  heady  wine  of  such  a  victory  what  If 
the  people  wake  up  through  mounting  prices, 
realize  they  really  "bought  a  Bitrabbas  '  last 
week^ 

For.  In  indicting  the  steel  Industry  for 
ruthlessly  attempting  to  force  unconsclona- 
b..  high  prices  on  the  American  people  and 
by  forcing  the  rescinding  of  that  proposed 
price  Increase,  on  whom  will  Mr  Kennedy 
try  to  place  the  blame  If  prices  begin  to 
climb  due  to  his  program  of  huge  deficit 
spending'  On  the  steel  Industry  or  Ameri- 
can industry  generally  when  the  administra- 
tion has  prevented  Industry  from  raising  Its 
prices'*  Of  course,  he  will  not  dare  to  place 
such  blame  of  the  high  wage  and  benefit 
coRts  forced  rm  American  Industry  by  un- 
controlled, powerful  unions 

Who.  then,  must  accept  the  blame  If  prices 
do   rise' 

Barabbas' 

The     PRorrrs     Sqitczx     Facts.     Cai-ses. 
ErrEtTS.    Kemediejj 

US  business  Is  In  a  bind  Profits  are 
caught  between  rising  costs  and  stable 
prlce.-i  And  unless  the  pressures  are  sub- 
stantially eased,  everyone  and  not  Just  the 
Nation's  businessmen — will  soon  be  hurt  by 
the  squeeze 

The  situation  Is  critical,  but  correctable 
Much  of  what  is  needed  U  more  understand- 
ing, a  fuller  kn<jwledge  of  the  facts,  and  a 
wider  appreciation  of  the  role  profits  play  In 
the  American  economy 

This  statement  Is  designed  to  contribute 
to  this  end  It  shows  what  has  happened 
to  profits  since  World  War  II  It  lotiks  at 
eventa  behind  the  change  And  It  suggests 
routes  out  of  the  predicament. 

A  SMALLER  shark  OF  SALES  AND  INCOME 

Among  the  most  Important  developments 
of  the  present  business  recovery  Is  the  rise 
In  corporate  profits  Edging  slightly  above 
the  1960  level,  after-tax  profits  last  year  rose 
to  $23  billion  They  are  likely  to  push  on 
to  a  new  high  this  year 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  corporations 
are  doing  unusually  well  Far  from  It  As 
the  table  below  shows,  profits  for  1961  were 
less  than  those  for  1959  and  1956  They 
Just  equaled  1955  profits,  and  were  only  a 
hair's  breadth  above  the  earnings  of  1950 
when  the  economy  w<«  45  percent  smaller 
than  It  Is  today 


Profits  after  tasea  of  US.  corporation! 
I  In  billion  dollars] 


Year : 
1946. 
1947 
1948. 
1949 
1950- 
1951 
1952. 
1953 
1954 
1965 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
19t)0 


13  4 

18  2 

ao  5 

16  0 
22.8 

19  7 

17  2 

18  1 
16  8 
23  0 
23   5 

22  3 
18  8 

23  7 
22   7 


1961    estimate 23  0 

What's  more,  profit  margins — profits  as  a 
percent  of  sales — are  far  below  those  earned 
In  the  earlier  postwar  years.  From  5  percent 
of  sales  during  the  years  lM6-fiO.  profits 
dropped  to  3  6  percent  during  1951-05.  They 
slid  to  3  2  percent  for  the  period  1956  60 
And  List  year  they  were  down  to  3  1  percent 

Proflts  are  also  a  shrinking  share  of  na- 
tional Income,  as  the  chart  at  the  top  of 
this  column  shows 

In  considering  these  figures,  it  should  be 
reinemt)ered  that  they  are  averages  for  all 
corporations  Some  companies  make  more 
than  the  average,  and  some  make  no  profits 
at  all 

WHY     WORRTT 

If  only  a  few  companies  were  making  low 
profits  or  showing  losses,  there  would  be 
scant  reason  for  public  concern.  But  when 
business  firms  generally  begin  showing  a  poor 
profit  record.  It  becomes  the  proper  concern 
of  everyone- -stockholders,  managers,  work- 
era.  Government  officials,  and  conaumera ' 
This  Is  t)ecau»e  profits  perform  three  In- 
dispensable Jobs  In  the   American  economy 

First,  profits  provide  economic  motive 
p^jwer  They  Induce  businessmen  to  re- 
seiuTh  new  products  and  new  techniques  of 
production  They  encourage  rlsktakera  to 
put  their  savings  Into  ecpnomlc  activity  that 
Is  useful   U)  the   entire   community. 

Second,  ret^ilned  proflts  are  the  single 
moflt  Important  source  of  growth  capital 
As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his  Economic 
Report  to  Congress,  "While  we  move  toward 
full  and  sustained  use  of  today*  productive 
capacity,  we  must  expand  our  potential  for 
tomorrcjw  " 

Third,  the  quest  for  proflts  directs  labor 
and  other  resources  to  the  Jobs  people  want 
done  They  tell  management  whether  It  Is 
doing  a  gocxl  Job  or  a  bad  Job.  and  channel 
resources  lntt>  the  production  of  the  things 
consumers  want 

If  profit  margins  continue  dwindling  at 
the  present  rate,  these  Jobs  can't  l>e  done 
efficiently  Businessmen  will  provide  fewer 
new  g(X)ds  and  aervlcea  for  conaumera.  In- 
vestors won't  buy  the  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment that  mean  more  employment  opportu- 
nltlea  and  better  working  conditions  for 
labor  And  some  companies  will  lose  their 
zeal  for  shifting  their  efforts  In  accord  with 
consumer  preferences 

BEHIND    THE    DCCLINS 

While  profit  margins  have  been  falling,  the 
corporate  compensation  of  employees  has 
taken  a  growing  share  of  both  corporate  sales 
and  national  Income.  The  following  table 
shows  what  haa  t)een  happening  here. 

Corporate    compensation    of    employees 


But  generally  confrtmted  by  Increasingly 
competitive  oondltlons,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  companies  have  usually  been  on- 
;ible  to  pass  alosig  a  bigger  wage  and  salary 
bill  to  their  conaumsrs  In  the  form  of  higher 
prices,  even  If  they  wanted  to.  In  the  early 
years  after  World  War  U  It  was  often  pos- 
sible to  pass  along  higher  costs  by  marking 
up  prices,  but  In  these  days  of  general 
n  undance  Intense  competition  for  sales 
makes  this  difficult.  Hence  the  squeeEe  of 
proflts  between  rising  costs  and  relatively 
hiable  prices. 

High  Federal  taxes  also  intensify  the  profit 
squeeze  Except  for  the  proflts  of  very  small 
companies,  the  Federal  Oovemment  stlU 
takes  52  percent  of  business  profit.  This  Is 
the  same  giant  slice  that  was  taken  before 
tougher  competition  made  profit  dollars  so 
much  harder  to  acquire. 

WHAT  CAM   BX  DOZTXT 

There  Is  no  disposition  here  to  deprecate 
the  desirability  of  high  wages.  Nor  Is  there 
any  lack  of  appreciation  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  have  very  large  revenues 
If  it  Is  to  perform  Its  role  In  the  sixties 
properly. 

But  It  la  Important  to  realize  that  exces- 
sive wage  bikes  and  exceaelve  taxes  can  be 
self-defeating.  They  can  lead  to  reduced 
wages  and  reduced  tax  revenues  if  they 
squeeze  profits  to  the  point  where  these 
r.mnot  play  their  vitally  necessary  role  in 
the  economy.  Before  this  happens  both 
lalx^r  and  Government  should  take  time  out 
to  fionder  the  long-run  effects  of  today's 
actliins. 

There  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  phrase 
which  says  that  "the  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his 
hire  "  Labor  leaders,  as  they  sit  around  the 
i:egutlatlng  tables  this  year,  should  remem- 
ber that  profltmakers,  no  less  than  they, 
are  likewise  worthy  of  their  hire. 

In  considering  new  tax  legislation,  it's  up 
to  Congress  to  keep  constantly  In  mind  that 
a  proeperous  business  community  la  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  defense  of  freedom, 
to  the  maintenance  of  high  employment, 
even  to  the  revenues  that  pay  congressional 
salaries  The  present  tax  load  works  against 
having  this  prosperous  kind  of  business 
community. 

Of  course.  buslnefS  too  has  an  obligation 
to  keep  profits  from  falling  to  an  Ineffective 
remnant  One  of  the  best  ways  It  can  dl»- 
charkje  this  obligation  Is  by  continuing  its 
research  efTorts.  by  developing  new  products 
and  new  cost-cutting  ways  to  make  them 
us  well  as  their  present  products  and 
services. 

The  prevailing  proflts  squeeze  is  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  every  American.  We  all 
have  a  stake  in  seeing  that  steps  are 
taken— In  the  offices  of  business  manage- 
ment. In  halls  of  Congress  where  tax  laws 
are  made  and  revised,  and  at  the  bargaining 
tables  where  agreements  on  wage  rates  are 
made — to  see  that  this  squeese  is  relaxed. 
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Economic   AanxTS   or  thx  Stckl  P«ic« 
Fiasco 

Readers  of  these  bulletins  presumably  are 
well  aware  that  we  have  much  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  free  markets  to  ectabllsh  prices 
such  that  exchange  and  distribution  of  goods 
will  be  effected  most  efficiently.  In  the  abil- 
ity of  political  agencies  to  determine  such 
prices  we  have  no  confidence  whatsoever  for 
the  simple,  and  to  us  adequate,  reason  that 
the  historical  record  of  innumerable  such 
attempts  reveals  only  a  succession  of  abject 
f.illures.  That  colossal  failure,  the  Nation's 
f.irm  program,  is  only  one  example  among 
many. 

Our  opinion  Is  that  present  economic  con- 
ditions and  those  to  be  expected  In  the  near 
future  would  have  forced  the  steel  companies 
to  rescind  ths  price  increase  in  any  event.  In 
fact,  we  suspect  that  price  decreases  rather 
than  Increases  are  what  the  free  markets  of 


the  world  will  dictate  for  steel  prices  during 
the  next  few  years. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  steel  com- 
panies, like  the  other  participants  In  a  free 
enterprise  economy,  shotild  have  the  right 
to  test  the  market,  Including  the  right  to 
make  mistakes  in  Judging  the  market.  The 
managements  of  steel  companies,  and  of  all 
other  businesses,  can  best  serve  the  public, 
thdr  stockholders,  and  their  employees,  by 
following  the  dictates  of  free  markets.  'When 
market  pressures  tend  to  raise  steel  prices, 
management  should  raise  prices  and  should 
use  the  greater  profits  for  expansion  in  order 
to  meet  the  market  demand,  eventually  per- 
haps at  lower  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  market  pressures  Indicate  that  lower 
prices  for  steel  are  needed  If  production  la 
to  be  absorbed,  prices  should  be  lowered  and 
so  also,  when  necessary,  should  the  wages  of 
labor,  dividends,  and  management  bonuses 
be  reduced. 

The  notion  that  changes  in  the  price  of 
steel  will  determine  whether  or  not  more  in- 
flation occurs  Is  ridiculous.  If  more  Infla- 
tionary ptirchaslng  media  are  added  to  those 
already  Ir  circulation,  the  increase  will  come 
from  the  tame  sources  that  have  provided  the 
inflationary  purchasing  media  now  in  use: 
i.e.,  monetized  Government  and  private  debt. 
In  the  long  run,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's wishes,  inflation  or  deflation  will  de- 
termine the  price  of  steel,  not  the  reverse. 

As  for  Mr.  Kennedy's  part  in  the  steel 
price  fiasco,  we  confine  our  comments  to  the 
economic  significance  when  a  President  ap- 
parently is  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
he  or  a  few  of  his  advisers  can  possibly 
know  what  the  correct  price  for  steel  or  any 
other  commodity  should  be.  Anyone  who 
holds  that  conviction  with  such  assurance 
that  he  is  enraged  when  the  companies  con- 
cerned, however  stupidly,  attempt  to  test  the 
market  is.  In  our  opinion,  suffering  from 
delusions  as  to  the  economic  wisdom  attain- 
able by  himself  or  his  advisers.  That  an  In- 
dividual apparently  suffering  from  such  de- 
lusions should  now  be  In  the  AAThlte  House 
haa  seriously  adverse  Implications,  In  our 
opinion,  for  the  economic  future  of  the 
United  States. 

KXNNKDT    AKD    STKXL 

Dis  PLAuras,  April  16. — President  Kennedy 
did  not  win,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  a 
victory  against  Inflation.  What  he  did  win 
was  a  propaganda  victory  based  on  the  false 
premise  that  he  was  dealing  inflation  a  severe 
blow.  Furthermore,  he  took  undue  advan- 
tage of  conditions  which  made  him  appear 
as  a  bold  and  courageous  man;  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  attack  labor  or  any 
other  large  segment  of  voters.  Why  has  he 
not  shown  such  boldness  and  decision  in 
other  vital  matters? 

Gatxord  M.  Packard. 

VfvLixrw  Spsikcs,  April  16. — The  Pacific 
coast  shipping  strike  forced  the  refunding 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers. Thousands  were  herded  like  cattle 
from  ships  as  striking  seamen  walked  off. 
Washington  was  unmoved. 

Then,  United  States  Steel  decided  to  give 
a  pay  Increase  to  that  forgotten  man — the 
Investor.  All  Oovernment  agencies  were 
nmstered  into  action  to  stop  the  steel  c(»n- 
panies. 

This  no  longer  is  a  democracy.    What  is  it? 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Cone. 

JoNis,  Mich..  April  16. — When  the  Govern- 
ment by  threats  and  Intimidation  can  com- 
pel a  citizen  to  do  what  it  cannot  legally 
req\Ui«  bim  to  do,  our  liberties  are  gone. 
We  then  no  longer  live  under  a  rtile  of  law, 
but  dance  to  the  fiddling  of  a  coterie  of  bu- 
reaucrats. It  is  the  steel  companies  today — 
tomorrow,  it  may  be  you  or  I. 

Gaktielo  Cakkicht. 


Chicago,  April  15. — Our  votes  go  to  Mr. 
Blough,  a  man  who  has  been  able  to  run  his 
company  since  1958  without  price  increases, 
while  taxes  were  going  up  all  arotind.  If 
they  can  get  men  like  him  to  nm  United 
States  Steel,  why  can't  we  get  the  same  kind 
of  men  to  run  our  Government? 

D.  J.  Smithers. 

Chicago.  April  12. — If  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks 
it's  wrong  to  raise  the  price  of  steel,  why 
does  he  think  it  is  right  to  raise  the  price 
of  Government? 

lu  Carlton  Mzrtz. 

Milwaukee,  April  16. — Now  that  our  Presi- 
dent has  managed  to  prevent  a  raise  In  steel 
prices,  perhaps  he  also  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent a  raise  in  postal  rates. 

Ed  Batzkee. 

The   Steel   DisPirrE 

Chicago.  April  16. — Now  that  the  so-called 
eteel  crisis  has  ended,  perhaps  some  clear 
thinking  can  be  had. 

Raising  the  price  of  steel  in  itself  Is  not  a 
crisis.  This  action  didn't  frighten  me  one 
bit.  If  the  price  of  steel  had  gone  up  too 
high  and  If  the  demand  wasn't  there,  the 
price  could  have  been  reduced  again.  Many 
Industries  have  increased  or  lowered  their 
prices  according  to  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket. I  don't  know  of  any  one  person  or  any 
industry  that  was  ever  htut  by  this  fluctu- 
ation. 

John  Kennedy's  comments  during  this 
period  didn't  upset  me  either.  I  thought  on 
some  points  he  went  too  far,  but  then  I've 
grown  accustomed  to  exaggerations  by  poli- 
ticians. Possibly,  if  iSr.  Blough  had  timed 
his  increase  to,  say,  1  week  after  his  visit  to 
the  White  House,  the  increase  would  have 
been  accepted  and  no  one  would  have  been 
hiirt  by  what  seems  to  have  become  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  our  lives — loss  of  face. 

But  what  did  frighten  me  was  the  action 
taken  by  Robert  Kennedy.  Certainly  a  mild 
crisis  such  as  a  steel  price  Increase  couldn't 
possibly  call  for  three  nevrepapermen  being 
awakened  In  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
Government  agents  on  only  the  word  from 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  'United  States. 
Night  raiding,  without  warrants,  by  an  At- 
torney General  Is  certainly  reminiscent  of 
Nazi  Germany. 

H.  Mitchell. 

Elmhtjest,  April  15. — Those  people  who  are 
thinking  only  about  the  fact  that  prices  were 
held  down  by  the  President's  action  in  the 
steel  price  dispute  should  also  think  about 
the  following : 

When  an  Individual  regardless  of  his 
position,  has  the  power  to  bring  the  coercive 
forces  of  Government  to  bear  against  a  law 
abiding  industry  in  order  to  enforce  his  will 
in  the  name  of  some  nebulous  thing  called 
the  "national  interest."  he  also  has  the  power 
to  bring  these  forces  to  bear  against  a  law 
abiding  citizen  in  order  to  bend  him  to  his 
will  in  the  name  of  the  national  interest.  Is 
this  freedom? 

As  Lord  Acton  said,  "Power  corrupU,  and 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 

Georoi  L.  Berchorn. 

Chicago,  April  16- — Our  President,  who 
seems  to  enjoy  tossing  our  money  right  and 
left  by  the  bushel,  became  hysterical  because 
the  steel  industry  had  the  temerity  to  raise 
prices  for  the  first  time  In  several  years. 
Does  it  bother  him  when  uzUmis  "negotiate" 
new  raises  and  fringe  bMieflts?  What  choice 
does  the  employer  have?  Strikes  cost  him 
plenty;  so  he  surrendo's,  and  agrees  to  higher 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  every  year  or  two. 
•Who  pays  the  difference?  All  of  us — In  higher 
prices,  taxes,  and  everything — again  and 
again. 

JOHX   Blasc   Msccia. 
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EvDUiMM*  Pa»K,  Aprtl  15— At  present 
several  Senators  are  planning  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  strengthen  antitrust  laws  be- 
cause of  the  recent  propoeed  steel  price 
rise  This  Is  all  well  and  good,  but  why  not 
go  a  step  further  and  also  provide  labor 
antitrust  laws? 

Legislation  of  this  nature.  Is  equally  Im- 
portant, and  I'm  certain  union  members 
themselves  would  welcome  more  control  over 

their  moneys. 

P.  M    Paui.. 

ST*TKME>fT       BT       THE       JOINT       SkNATE-HoUSE 
RKPXJBUCAN    LtADtmSHIP 

We.  the  members  of  tne  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  deplore  the 
necessity  for  Issuing  this  statement,  but  the 
Issues  Involved  are  too  compelling  to  be 
Ignored 

Beyond  the  administrative  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  a  proper  func- 
tion of  a  President.  In  fact  It  u  a  duty,  to 
help  American  private  enterprise  maintain 
a  stable  economy.  In  our  free  society  he 
must  usually  And  his  way  tv  persuasion  and 
the  prestige  of  his  office 

Last  week  President  Kennedy  made  a  de- 
termination that  a  S'j -percent  Increase  In 
the  price  of  steel  would  throw  the  American 
economy  out  of  line  on  several  fronts  In 
the  next  24  hours,  the  President  directed  or 
supported  a  series  of  governmental  actions 
that  Imperiled  basic  American  rights,  went 
far  beyond  the  law.  and  were  more  character- 
istic of  a  police  state  than  a  free  government 
We.  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  believe  that  a 
fundamental  Issue  has  been  raised  should  a 
Presldient  of  the  United  States  use  the 
enormous  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  blaclijaclc  any  segment  of  our  free  society 
Into  line  with  his  personal  Judgment  with- 
out regard  to  law? 

Nine  actions  which  followed  President 
Kennedy's  press  conference  of  Wednesday. 
April  11.  were  obviously  a  product  uf  White 
House  direction  or  encouragement  and  must 
be  considered  for  their  individual  and 
cumulative   effect.     They   were 

1  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  publicly 
suggested  the  possibility  of  collusion,  an- 
nounced an  Immediate  Investigation,  and 
talked   of   $5.000-a-day  penalties 

2  The  Justice  Department  spoke  threat- 
eningly of  antitrust  violations  and  ordered 
an  Immediate  Investigation 

3  Treasury  Department  officials  Indicated 
they  were  at  once  reconsidering  the  planned 
Increase  In  depreciation   rates   for  steel 

4  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  re- 
ported making  a  menacing  move  toward 
United  States  Steel's  Incentive  benefits  plan 
for  Its  executives 

5  The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  began  lubpenalng  records 
from  13  iteel  companies,  returnable  May  14 

9  The  Hoiue  Antitrust  Subcommittee  an- 
nounced  an  Immediate  Inveatlgatlon,  with 
hearings  opening  May  2 

7.  The  Justice  Oepartment  announced  It 
was   ordering   a   grand   Jury    investigation 

8  The  Department  of  Defense,  seemingly 
Ignoring  laws  requiring  competitive  bidding 
publicly  announced  It  wae  shifting  steel 
purchases  to  companies  which  had  not  In- 
creased prices,  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies were  directed  to  do  likewise. 

9  The  FBI  began  routing  newspapermen 
out  of  bed  at  3  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April  12. 
in  line  with  President  Kennedy's  press  con- 
ference assertion  that  "we  are  Investigating  " 
a  statement  attributed  to  a  steel  company 
official  In  the  newsi»pers. 

Taken  cumulatively,  these  nine  actions 
amount  to  a  display  of  naked  political  power 
never  seen  before  In  this  Nation 

Taken  singly,  these  nine  actions  are  puni- 
tive   heavy-handed,  and  frightening 

Although  the  President  at  his  press  con- 
ference made  It  cle«ir  that  "price  and  wage 


decisions  In  this  country  •  •  •  are  and 
ought  to  be  freely  and  privately  made." 
there  was  nothing  In  the  course  of  action 
which  he  pursued  that  supported  this  basic 
American  doctrine 

Indeed.  If  big  Government  can  be  used 
to  extra  U-gally  reverse  the  economic  deci- 
sions of  one  Industry  In  a  free  economy, 
then  It  can  be  used  to  reverse  the  decisions 
of  any  business,  big  or  small,  of  labor,  of 
farmers:   lii   fact,  of  any  citizen 

Most  dmiurblng  In  Its  implications  was 
the  use  of  the  FBI  Since  the  days  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  this  land  has  been  the 
haven  of  millions  who  fled  from  the  feared 
knock   on    the  d(X)r   in   the   night 

We  condone  nothing  In  the  actions  of  the 
steel  companies  except  their  right  to  make 
an  econon.lc  Judgment  without  massive  re- 
taliation  by   the   Federal   Government 

Temporarily  President  Kennedy  may  have 
won  a  political  victory,  but  at  the  cost  of 
doing  violi-nce  to  the  fund.vment.U  precepts 
of  a  free  5«  clety 

This  Nation  must  realize  that  we  have 
passed  w:hln  the  shadow  of  poUce-sUite 
methods  We  hope  that  we  never  again  step 
Into  those  d.irk  regions,  wh.itever  the  con- 
troversy ol  the  moment,  be  it  economic  or 
pijlltical. 

tributt:  to  the  nashvili.e  ten- 
nessean  publisher.  amon  car- 
ter evans.  and  editor  john 
seigenthaler.  who  was  a  nie- 
man  fellow  and  formerly 
administrative  assistant  to 
attorney    general    robert 

KENNEDY 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoL.s  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachu.'^ett.s  'Mr  B<)L\nd1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  iwint  iii  the 
Re(  ORD  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rt  quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahom.i'' 

There  'va-s  n<j  objection 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  thii.  opportunity  to  conKratulate 
Publisher  Amon  Carter  Evans  and  Editor 
John  SeiK'enthaler  on  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  *Jie  founding  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  a  great  independent  news- 
paper which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  a  major  weapon  in  the  f^ght  for 
America  i  and  Tennessee's  betterment. 

The  34 -year-old  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  is  a  native  Tennessean  who 
has  spent  years  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
and  has  an  Illustrious  Journalistic  back- 
ground. A  native  of  Nashville,  he  broke 
Into  the  newspaper  business  after  school 
and  under  the  tutelage  of  Sllllman 
Evans,  father  of  the  present  publisher, 
who  took  over  the  Tennessean  In  April 
1937.  E<lltor  Selgenthaler  was  a  Nleman 
fellow  at  Harvard  University,  devoting 
1  full  a<ademlc  year  In  195ft-59  to  re- 
search and  study  in  American  govern- 
ment ar>d  economics  He  returned  to 
the  Nasliville  Tennessean  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  outstanding  and  skilled 
investigative  reporters  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Editor  Seigen- 
thalers  investigations  and  news  stones 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  impeachment 
of  a  State  judge  whose  connections  with 
undesir^ible  elements  in  the  Teamsters 
Union  had  been  revealed  in  the  Nashville 
Tennes-sean.     John     Selgenthaler     left 


newspaper  work  and  Joined  the  Kennedy 
team  in  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 
He  later  was  named  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, a  position  he  filled  for  more  than 
a  year.    He  recently  left  the  Justice  De- 
partment   when    named    editor    of    the 
Nashville  Tennessean.     I  am  sure  that 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  and  his  col- 
leagues feel  that  this  was  a  sad  day  for 
the  Justice  Department,  but  John  Sei- 
genthaler's  return  to  active  newspaper 
work  was  certainly  a  good  day  for  Amer- 
can     Journalism.     Editor     Selgenthaler 
has  been  the  personification  of  the  high- 
est   traditions    of    our    American    free 
press — thorough,  honest,  responsible,  ca- 
pable,  and   fair.     His  ability   has  been 
reflected  in  the  daily  newspaper  he  edits. 
Again.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to   offer    my    best    wishes   to    Publisher 
Evans  and  Editor  Selgenthaler  for  many 
years  of  success  with  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean.  and  to  congratulate  them  for 
their  fine  150th  anniversary  edition.     I 
would  like  to  have  permission  to  Include 
with  my   remarks  at  this  point  a  tele- 
gram from  President  Kennedy  to  Pub- 
lisher Evans: 

The    V/httx  House. 

Washington.    D  C 
Mr    .Amon  Carti:*  Evans. 
/'uhhH'uT,  the  Na^hvtlle  Tennessean, 
Nii.s'u  !//«•.    Term 

DE\a  Amun  I  want  to  extend  my  congra- 
tulations to  your  mother  and  to  you  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
N.ishvllle  Tennessean  and  the  25th  annlver- 
s.vry  of  the  Evans  family  ownership. 

You  may  feel  great  pride  In  the  progress 
ni.tde  In  your  region  over  the  last  26  years 

In  1812.  your  paper  stood  on  the  frontier 
of  this  coxintry  Now  our  world  stands  on 
the  frontier  of  space  The  Tennessean.  like 
all  newspiip<'rs.  can  help  this  world  meet 
Uid.iy's  challenges  by  Informing  our  citizenry 
by  continuing  to  report  the  dally  history 
wtilch  Is  news,  and  explaining  why  It  happens 
and  what  It  means 

I  am  certain  you  and  the  staff  of  the  Ten- 
nessean will  fulfill  the  great  task  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  set  for  this  Nations  press  when 
they  made  freedom  of  Information  a  basic 
tenet  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

John  F    Kennedy 
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LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Weavm  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Arends>.  for  5  days, 
beginning  April  30,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Ccwchemional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lancen)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr   FiNO. 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  HoRAN. 

Mr.  Kearns  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Alger. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.   LiBONATI. 


SENATE  ENROmnD  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enroll  ad  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

the  following  title: 

S  1668  An  act  to  authorize  the  Imposl- 
non  of  forfeitures  for  certain  vk>Iatlons  of 
the  rules  and  retfulatlons  of  the  Federal 
c  ommunlcatlons  (^ommlMlon  In  the  com- 
mon carrier  and  sfiety  and  special  fields. 


BILL      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTIGNS 
PRESENTED  IX)  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  what 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  joint  resolut:on  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HR  11027  An  act  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended; 

and 

HJ  Res  449  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  the  former  dwelling 
house  of  Alexande-  Hamilton  as  a  national 

memorial 


AD  JC  URNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  12  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, May  1,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  c>f  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  iverc  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1969  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er.il  of  the  United  .'>tates,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  central  rebuild  of  World 
W.ir  II  vehicles  and  assemblies  In  the  Pacific 
Area  Command  (PACXJM)  under  the  military 
assislance  program  (MAPI;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1970  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  17  reports  covering  17 
viol.aions  of  sectlo  1  3679.  Revised  Statutes, 
and  Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200.1, 
entitled  "Admlnlstriitlve  Control  of  Approprl- 
atlotis  Within  the  Department  of  Defenae". 
pursviant  to  section  3679(1)  (2).  Revised 
Statutes,    to    the    Committee    on    Approprl- 

litlo'iS 

1971  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmuting  a  draft  of  a  propoeed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  aectlons  610  and 
591  of  title  10,  United  States  Code";  to  the 
Committee   on   Armed  Services. 

1072  A  letter  from  the  Aaelstant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  quarterly  re- 
port on  Federal  contributions  for  the  quarter 
p-  ding  December  M.  1961.  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960.  as  amend- 
ed   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 

197,3  A  letter  frcm  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  I>fense.  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
of  Federal  contributions  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing Mirch  31.  1962.  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to 
the  C(jmmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1974  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Oen- 
ei,il  .Services  Admlatstratlon.  transmitting  a 
notice  of  a  propos-nl  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 5  million  pounds  of  molybdenum 
now  held  In  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant 
'  >  50  use  98b(€):  to  the  Committee  on 
.•\rnu>d  Services. 

1975  A  letter  fiom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  relative  to  the  number  of  offlcers 


•Mlgned  or  detailed  to  permanent  duty  in 
the  executive  element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the 
■eat  of  government  as  of  March  81,  1962, 
pursuant  to  section  8031(c) ,  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1970.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoeed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  personal  property  coming 
into  the  custody  of  the  property  clerk.  Metro- 
politan Police  Depiartment,  and  for  other 
purposes":  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1977.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoeed 
bUI  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  authorize  the  Commtssloners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  make  regulations  to 
prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  communi- 
cable diseases',  approved  August  11,  1939.  as 
amended":  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  District 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  26th  Annusd  Report  of  the  Dis- 
trict Unemployment  Compensation  Board  for 
the  year  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1979.  A  letter  from  the  president,  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Inc.,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  operations  of  the  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1961.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  4,  1913  (Public  435);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  the  26th 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1961.  ptu-suant  to  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on 
Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

1981.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1950.  to  extend  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
concerned  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  31.  1949,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1982.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional liaison  staff.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  report  on  the  contingency  fund 
use  as  of  March  31.  1962.  pursuant  to  section 
451(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1983.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  a  Federal  telecommunica- 
tions fund":  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  the 
report  on  a  review  of  selected  activities  of 
the  Federal -aid  highway  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1985.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Government 
Printing  Olflce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  the  fee  arrangements 
made  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  with  lending  Institutions  that  par- 
ticipate in  making   business  loans  to  small 


concerns:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1987.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  procurement  of 
certain  major  shipboard  eqtilpment  by  the 
Bureau  of  ShipM,  Department  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  C<unmlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1988.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a 
repcKi;  on  the  review  of  supply  management 
of  photographic  supplies  and  eqxilpment 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1989.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  prociu-ement 
of  special  tooling  for  the  B-68  airplane  pro- 
gram under  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
negotiated  cost-plus-incentive-fee  contracts 
with  Convair.  a  division  of  General  Dynamics 
Corp.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Op>erations. 

1990.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  certain 
missile  tooling  under  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  negotiated  contract  AF  33 (600) -363 19 
awarded  to  the  Boeing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
for  the  production  of  Bomarc  missiles  and 
related  spEire  parts  and  support  equipment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1991.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  letter 
citing  that  the  Banta  Carbona  Irrigation 
District  of  San  Joaquin  County.  Calif.,  has 
applied  for  a  loan  of  $967,000  to  be  used  for 
improvement  and  modernization  of  its  ir- 
rigation facilities,  and  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1992.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoeed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Don  C.  Jensen 
and  Bruce  E.  Woolner";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1993.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report,  authorized  im- 
der  title  XIl  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  &S  amended,  empowering  the  Secretary 
to  provide  war  risk  insurance  and  certain 
marine  and  liability  Insurance  for  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  upon  request  for  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  .as 
of  March  31,  1962,  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  1211  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  en- 
titled "A  bill  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
certain  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  its  conveyance  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  on  a  full  reimbursement 
basis,  for  use  in  expansion  of  its  headquar- 
ters"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1995.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bin  entitled.  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  3.  1901  (31  Btat.  1449).  as  amended, 
to  Incorporate  In  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority 
to  make  certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and 
administrative  practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development 
activities";  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

1996.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  where  the  author- 
ity contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  such  aliens,  and  present- 
ing an  attached  list  giving  the  names  of 
aliens  covered  by  the  orders,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 212(d>  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  19. 
1962,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  24,  1962: 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  HJEL  11040.  A  bUl  to 
provide  for  the  establlslixnent,  ownership, 
operation,  and  regulation  oX  a  commercUJ 
conamiinicationB  aateliite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendnient  (Rept.  No. 
1836).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tlie  Union. 

[Submitted  April  30.    1962] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committoes  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,   as   follows: 

Mr  HAYS-  From  the  Delegatlnn  if  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Seventh 
NATO  PHrllamentartans  Conference  Report 
pursxiant  to  Public  Law  689  84th  Cori^e.ss 
pertaining  to  the  Seventh  NATO  ParlU- 
mentarlana  Conference  fRept  No  1637) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.**  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  HteERT-  Committee  on  Armed  -St-rv- 
irps  H  R  55.?2  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947.  without 
amendment  >  Rept  No  1638 1.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  HEBERT  Committee  on  AmiPd  Serv- 
ices HR  11217  A  bill  to  amend  section 
6112  of  tlMe  10,  United  States  Code,  without 
amendment  (Rept.  leas')  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  aUile 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILL£   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bill.s  and  re.snlutinns  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    ALOER 

HR  11492  A  bin  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
wlthholdlnj?  of  Income  tax  from  wjir^s  and 
aal&rles:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    BENNETI'  of  Florida* 

H  R.  11493  A  bin  to  amend  nectlon  303 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  re- 
latuii?  to  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances of  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  retired,  discharged,  or  relea.-ied  to 
Inactive  duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    ELLSWORTH  rbv  request 

HJl.  11494  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfTlce  and  Civil 
Service 

By    Mr     JOHNSON   of   California 

H  R.  11496  A  b.ll  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
i -latlon  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $75  000  with 
which  to  malce  a  survey  of  a  proposed  Sierra 
Way  In  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interlo  and  Insular  Affairs 
By    Mr    KKARNS 

H  R.  1 1496  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provld- 
ln)f  financial  assistance  for  local  educational 
agencies  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activi- 
ties in  order  to  provide  educational  a.sslst- 
ance  under  the  provisions  of  such  art  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  make  the  chanf^ 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  motor  ftiel  tax 
law  needed  to  liisure  that  such  assistance 
will  be  fully  effective;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education   and   Lnbor 

By  Mr    OBOROE  P   MTI.LBR 

H  R  11497  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Hmistng 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
uddition.il  assistance  for  the  development  of 


comprehensive  and  cocirdlnated  ma-sa  trans- 
portaUoii  systema  In  metropolitan  and  other 
urbfin  ar  «s,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committ'*€  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    R0BL30N  : 

HR   n  h*8     A  bii:  f  ir  the  e.-^tabli-shment  of 
a   Commission    ou   FeiieraJ   Taxation,    to   the 
C<mmlttee  on   Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr   SL3X 

HR  11498  A  bill  to  provide  tar  an  appro- 
priation yt  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $75,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  Sierra 
Way  in  trie  State  of  California;  to  the  0)in- 
mlttee  >ii  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
If.  .Mr    SPENCE 

HR  1 1  iOO  A  bill  to  extend  tlie  Defen.-^e 
Pt  <luctlf  n  Act  of  1950  as  amended  and 
t<->r  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankms?  ind  Ciirrenrv 

H  R    1  1  iOl     fi  bin  to  amend  'ection  1515  of 
the  Revised  Statutes   ^)  eliminate  tin    In   the 
alloy  of   the   1-cent  piece:    to  the  Committee 
on    BanK  nt?   and    Currency 
Bv  Mr   srSK 

HJ  He  7u2  jM;i;t  re.solutlon  deslRnatlng 
the  7-d.iv  period  beginning  on  the  23d  day 
if  S  pt"niber  of  e.irh  year  a.s  "N.itlona!  Mt."is 
Twin."!  USA  Week.'  to  the  Committee  on 
•h"  jTidlciry 

By  Mr   \TNSON 

H  C Ti  Res  473.  Concurrent  resolution 
pr-jvldliiK  the  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
^re.ss.  pursuant  to  section  3'e)  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  CriUcal  Materials  St  x-k  Piling  Act 
iM  use  QSbiei).  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  n.aterla!/;  from  the  natlon.il  stock- 
pile, to  the  C'mmlttee  on  Armed  Services 
B>  Mr   RAINS 

H  R'  s  •)2I  Resolution  expresbliig  the  sense 
.f  the  H  iU.e  wlt^  respect  to  the  rcKtrictloi.a 
presently  bein^;  placed  by  Uie  Budget  Bureau 
ta  the  d\  iiLibillty  -vt  fundi  lur  farm  lumslag 
li*ans  '*h.jh  have  been  heret"fure  autli'TlaeU 
by  the  Ci-ngres.s.  to  Uie  Coniniitiet  ou  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


mi-:moiual.s 

Under  clau.-,t>  4  of  rult-  XXI!.  memo- 
rials wt  re  prcsf^ntrd  and  n-ftrred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  LANE  Memorial  (t  the  tienerai 
Court  of  Massaehusetts  meinortallzliig  the 
C'nkjre.ss  of  the  United  St.iles  to  provide  for 
the  esiab  ishment  of  a  Clvlll.m  Consi-rvatlon 
Corps.  l<  the  Committee  on  InierU.T  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Clener  il  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  memorial izlni;  the  Congress 
of  the  U  ilted  States  not  to  sub)e<t  the  In- 
tere.st  in  State  and  Iftcai  (wind  Issues  lo  the 
Federal  income  tax  to  the  Con: nil  t  tee  en 
the  Judici.ixy 

•Also.  Dieniorlal  of  the  C»eneral  C<  urt  of 
Ma&sachv  setts.  memoriall.<'ln<^  the  C<'ngre«a 
of  the  Inlted  Stales  to  enact  le»fi8jfttlon 
presentlrg  to  the  States  a  pr"poft«'d  const!' u- 
ttonal  aioendment  concerning  e<|ual  rights 
for  W"m'>n,  t')  the  C'lnuniltee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

A:.io.  memorial  of  the  Oenernl  C'Urt  of 
Ma.s8achusett.4.  memorlallFlnjf  the  C'ntfress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  le^slaUon  viro- 
vldlng  ff  r  the  establishment  of  a  national 
health  Ir.sumnce  pi. in  nnance<l  throuijh  the 
Federal  old  atje  sui^lvom  Ins'irnnre  law  to 
the   Committee  on    Ways  and    Means 

Also,  rnemortid  of  the  Oener  il  C'>urt  of 
Massac hu-set's  mem'  rialtelni?  C' mirreBa  to 
consider  ext'-ndlnif  medi'-al  aid  to  the  at^ed 
to  persons  at  a^e  63.  to  the  Committee  on 
W.ivs  .ml  Me  itis 

Also  memorial  r.f  the  Commonwe  il'h  'f 
Massac h'j.vttfl  memorial Izlnsr  the  C^ingresa 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  leplslation  pro- 
vldlnif  frr  certain  pension.^  medical  benefits, 
and  fiini-r.t!  benefl*.^  f'lr  per«on.s  over  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  .ini  Me.ir.s 


By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorla)  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
aetta.  memorial  1x1  n^^  the  PraaJdent  and  the 
Congreea  of  the  United  StatM  relative  to 
providing  for  the  eet.iblUhment  ot  a  ClvUlan 
Con.serv  .itlon  Corps,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

.Also,  memorial  of  the  I>eglslature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Ma.ssachusetta,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  St.vtes  not  to  enact  leglsl.itlon  to  sub- 
ject the  Interest  on  State  and  local  bond 
l:^ues  to  Uie  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the 
C<immlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
C>>ui:n.jnwe.ilth  of  Massachusetts,  memorial- 
ising the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Un!t<-d  St.Ttes  rel.itlve  to  enacting  legisla- 
tion present ini?  to  the  Statee  a  proposed 
con.stiiutlonal  amendment  concerning  equal 
rights  for  women;  to  the  Coounlttae  on  the 
Judiciary 

AL->o.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Ma&K.u:hu5etts,  memorlal- 
IziiifcC  *he  Pre^ldent  .md  the  Congress  of  the 
Uni'ed  States  relative  to  enacting  leglsl.i- 
tlon extending  fln.mcla!  aid  lo  the  Commou- 
we.ilth  of  M.usiachusetis  for  purlflcatlon  of 
the  w.iters  i.f  the  Merrimack  River,  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  i>f  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwe  ilth  of  Mass:M;husett8.  memorial- 
izing the  FVesideut  iiud  the  Congress  of  the 
I'nltetl  .si.Tfes  relative  t<j  enacting  legl.^U- 
t:  :;  providing  f  r  certain  pensions,  medical 
benefits,  and  funeral  benefit*  for  persons 
over  t>6.  to  the  C^^mnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Lef^lslature  of  tlie 
Coniniunwe.ilt.h  .>f  M.i.vs.irhusettB.  memorlal- 
l/liiK  the  President  and  the  Conijress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  considering  extend- 
In^.^  ined.c  il  .lid  t.i  the  a^etl  t<i  pers<'tn  at 
.i.e  «)2.  t.)  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Al.so.  memorial  >(  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwe  iith  of  M.us*acliu.setts.  memorlai- 
iTtlOkf  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  re!  illve  to  enacting  leglsl.i- 
tKin  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  health  Insunince  plan  financed 
through  the  Federal  old  age  surrlvors  In- 
surance law  to  the  ComnrUttee  on  Ways  and 
Me.ina. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill.s  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   BLATNIK: 
H  K   115(12    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Sun 
Hi.   til  t.'ie  t'liinmntee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   UUBSER 
HR    11503      A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Boh- 
dan  Oparko,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr    KILBURN: 
H  H   116U4    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hedwtg 
Hadbawnik    Fearson,    to    the   Committee   on 
tlie  Judiciary 

By  Mr    WAl.TER 
HK   115415    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Rafael    H.   I>opex,    to  the  Coaunlttee  on   the 
JuUiciHxy 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI.  petitions 
arui  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  a*:  follows: 

31.5  By  the  SPEAKER.  PeUtlon  of  Mrs. 
E!Il].i  Druva.  president.  Baltic  Women's 
Council.  Waahlngton,  DC.  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  seeking  congressional  support  for  the  res- 
toratiun  (if  freedom  In  Estonia  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 
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316.  Alao,  petition  of  James  J.  Vigilante, 
president,  New  Jeraey  State  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Aaaoclatlon.  Inc.,  Morrlstown, 
N  J  .  petitioning  consideration  of  their  res- 
olution with  reference  to  deploring  a  re- 
cent statement  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  contained  in  a  message 
to  congressional  leaders  In  which  he  Im- 
pliedly charged  policemen  with  the  use  of 
brutality  and  oth^  so-called  third  degree 
methods,  and  declaring  the  statement  un- 
justly criticizes  pclicemen  and  defames  law 
enforcement  policy  of  this  country;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

317  Also,  petition  of  Chyung  Sang  Bak, 
r.isan,  Korea,  relative  to  requesting  favor- 
able action  on  HR.  7704,  a  bill  providing  for 
compensation  of  expenditures  and  other 
claims  following  t.n  accident  May  28,  1951. 
at  Pusan  railroad  station,  Korea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

•* ^^^         ■■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  April  3<),  VM\2 
' Legislative  day  cf  Friday.  April  27. 1962) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o  clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  rece.ss.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev  F  E  McKenzie.  rector,  St.  Paul's 
Epi.scopal  Church,  Wilkesboro,  N.C.,  of- 
f t  red  the  following  prayer: 

O  Ix)id.  our  God,  Who  art  the  source 
of  all  power  and  authority  in  this  world. 
and  hast  commi.ted  into  the  hands  of 
man  the  ministrj  of  reconciliation:  We 
l)e.seech  Thee  to  bless  and  guide  those 
V,  liom  Thou  hast  called  to  serve  in  this 
U  S  Senate,  that  in  all  things  they  may 
.stek  to  do  Thy  will. 

Direct  and  prosper  all  their  consulta- 
tions and  deliberations,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Thy  glon-'  and  the  safety,  honor, 
and  welfare  of  Thy  people. 

Grant  unto  them  clear  vision,  true 
jt'dgment.  with  great  daring,  as  they 
-seek  to  right  the  wrong;  and  so  endue 
tliem  with  cheerful  love  that  they  may 
minister  to  the  suffering  and  forlorn  and 
seek  in  all  things  to  bring  i>eace  among 
men  and  nations  In  this  troubled  world. 

All  of  which  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  came  t<}  bring  peace,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  27,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  27,  1962,  the  President  had 
approved  and  sijrned  the  following  acts 
and  joint  resolution: 

S  505.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seymour 
H  ibertson; 

.'^  508  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Beaman  and  Adelaide  K.  Beaman; 

S  683  An  act  to  amend  the  Conununlca- 
tions  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  eliminat- 


ing the  requirement  of  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion on  certain  documents  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon; 

S.  704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marylys  E. 
Tedln  and  Elizabeth  O.  Reynolds; 

S.  1067.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution; 

S.  1371.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (e) 
of  section  307  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  renew  a  station  license  in  the  safety 
and  special  radio  services  more  than  30  days 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  original  license; 

S.  1589.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States; 

S.  2151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Bursteln; 

S.  2319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  E. 
Ellison,  capta.'n.  U.S.  Army,  retired; 

S.  2522.  An  act  to  defer  the  collection  of 
Irrigation  maintenance  and  operation 
charges  for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands  with- 
in the  Angostura  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project; 

S.  2549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  L. 
Werthelm;  and 

S  J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina 
Tercentenary  Celebration  Commission  to 
formulate  and  Implement  plans  to  com- 
memorate the  300th  anniversary  of  the  State 
of   North   Carolina,  and   for   other   purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
resuiing  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aCBxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1668)  to  authorize  the 
imposition  of  forfeitures  for  certain  vio- 
lations oi  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  the  common  carrier  and  safety 
and  special  fields,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


CALL  OF  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED    WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION   OF   DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


TREATY    OP    FRIENDSHIP,    ESTAB- 
LISHMENT       AND        NAVIGATION 
WITH     LUXEMBOURG— REMOVAL 
OP  INJUNCTION  OP  SECRECY 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 


tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive B.  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  today,  and  that  the 
message  from  the  President  and  the 
treaty  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  the  letter  of 
transmittal  printed  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, establishment  and  navigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  to- 
gether with  a  related  protocol,  signed  at 
Luxembourg  on  February  23.  1962. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  April  30.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
o\  Foreign  Relations: 

G.  Griffith  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Walter  M.  Kotschnlg,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  17th  plenary  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  uf  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations: 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  of  Iowa,  and  Morris 
S.  Novllt,  of  New  York,  to  be  members  of 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion; 

Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michigan,  James  R. 
Fleming,  of  Indiana,  Dr.  Mabel  M.  Smythe, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  of  Illinois, 
Dr.  Roy  E.  Larsen,  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin D.  Murphy,  of  California.  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Poster,  of  Alabama,  Dr.  John  W.  Gardner,  of 
New  York,  and  the  Reverend  Theodore  Mar- 
tin Hesburgh,  of  Indiana,  to  be  members  of 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultviral  Affairs; 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida,  for  reappoint- 
ment In  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  a  consul  general,  and 
a  Secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service; 

Alton  W.  Hemba.  of  Mississippi,  now  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2  and  a  secre- 
tary In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a 
consul  general; 

John  F.  Archer,  of  California,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  as  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  7,  vice  consuls  of 
career,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service; 

Michael  J.  Barry,  of  New  York,  and  sun- 
dry other  persons,  for  appointment  ae  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  8.  vice  consuls 
of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service; 

Gilbert  F.  Austin,  of  Washington,  and 
BundiT?  other  Foreign  Servtoe  Reserve  officers, 
to  be  consuls; 

James  E.  Bradshaw,  of  Tenneeaee.  and 
sundry  other  Foreign  Service  Reserve  offi- 
cers, to  be  vice  consuls; 
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Arthur  U.  Nlner.  Jr.,  ol  New  Jer»ey.  a  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  Tlce  con- 
»ul  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  aerv- 
!ce; 

Darld  H  Blee.  of  California,  and  sundry 
other  Foreign  Service  Reeerve  officers,  to  be 
secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service;  and 

WllUam  C.  Kirk.  Jr  ,  oJ  Florida.  Prederlck 
W  Shaffer,  ol  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs  CorUine 
W  Spencer,  of  Texaa.  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officers    to  be  consuls 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Ezra  Olaser.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Patents;   and 

Nicholas  deS  Katzenbach.  of  IKinois,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General 

By  Mr  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Stephen  J  Roth,  of  Michigan,  tu  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 

will  be  stated. 


MISSISSIPPI    RIVER   COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Cleric  read  the  nonunaiion 
of  Col.  Carroll  H.  Dunn.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  28.  1879 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mrr- 
CALF  m  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
It  u  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated ; 

Repv.>rt  on  Gove&mment  Contractinc  rua 
RjLSEAaCU  aMD  Developmkmt 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  Uni'.ed  States,  transmitting.  f'.>r  the  In- 
form.lUun  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  Oov- 
eriuneut  contracting  lor  research  and  devel- 
.:i:)nie:it  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the   (.'oouaaitiee  on  Government  Operations 


PaoposK)  Amend.>*i:nts  to  thk  BoDCtT.  I'J«3. 
roa  LreisukTivB  Bbanch  (.S.  Doc.  No.  89) 
\  Communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  .State!?,  tran."milttinR  jjnrndmenLa 
to  the  budget  for  the  fl.scal  ye-<r  1U«3.  Involv- 
ing an  Increase  !n  the  amMunt  of  «1  050  4fl.T. 
for  the  leRislaMve  branch  i  with  an  accom- 
piinyiii^  p.iperi,  to  the  Committee  on  .Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed 

Pinal  Rkpost  i.'»  Omcs  or  Civil  a.nd  Dei in&js 
Mijaii.i/.ATioN 

A  letter  frcm  the  Direcu-r.  Offi<*  of  Emer- 
^'e:icy  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  tlie  Preai- 
dent.  transmitting,  pur^uaI.t  u>  law,  the  lin.i; 
report  o.'  the  Office  tt  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  for  the  year  l'i61  (with  an  ac- 
c(>m:)n:! v'.ii.;  re:>-.rti.  t.)  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 
FiTLF-.s  .\.ND  R^0I•L.^TIONs  Relati.ng  ro  Hoattno 

\  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
ih-  rrea-sury  transmut;::)?  pursuant  to  law 
a  copy  of  tlie  rules  aiid  regu:.itit,ns.  ait 
.subn'.itted  fur  publication  In  the  Federal 
liegliiter.  reUtlug  to  boating  iwlth  accom- 
p,inylng  papers),  to  the  Committee  on 
Ctjnimerce 

.\M>Nl)MFNT      iK    StCTTON    305    or    C'lMMrNKA- 

TioNs  A<-r  or  ;J34 
A  letter  fr'>m  th^  Sei-rrtary  of  Sfate  truns- 
m'.tilng  A  draft  i»f  proponed  legislation  to 
amend  st'-tfon  ^O-S  of  thf  t  omniinlmflon.^ 
Art  rf  H*34  as  amended  'w'.th  an  acf-om- 
ftanylnij  p.iperi  to  the  lommit'ee  >  n  F  r- 
ei^n    Itelatl  lU-s 


PETITION.S  AND  MPLMORIALS 

Petition.-.-  etc.  were  laiJ  before  the 
Senatt'  or  present* d,  and  n.'ferr»"d  as 
mdiraled 

ny   the  VICE  PRFSIDPrNT 
A    Joint    resoluti    n    of    the    I-eKl-"'ature    of 
the    .State    of    Ala.-Ua.    to    the    C<inmltl«e    on 
Armed  Services 
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•Joint  reftolitlon  relating  to  Juri.'<dirt;on 
over  N.iral  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4 
VV.^.ereas  the  1  300  residents  of  Barrow 
Al.i.-^lCii  .i.-e  in  need  ol  fuel  with  whl.h  to 
heat  their  homes  durlnjj  the  i:.tfni^er.ite 
arctic  winter:    and 

•  Whereas  Federal  agencies  near  G.irr  w  <ire 
preaeiiUy  supplied  by  and  liti'.e  Liie  ex- 
clusive use  of  natural  gas  frjm  the  South 
Barrow  field:  and 

"Whereas  the  land  around  Barrow  ha.s  been 
defined  by  the  Preaideni  sa  a  naval  petro- 
leum reserve,  with  Uie  result  Uiat  reiiideuts 
in  and  around  Barrow  are  prohibited  from 
purchii.su. i<  natural  gas  from  the  two  wells 
now  pruduciiig  lu  that  reservi-.  aiid 

"Where.>is  there  are  nut  euuugh  petruleum 
products  under  the  land  In  the  reserve  to 
warrant  Its  c!a.'!sl  flea 'Ion  as  a  naval  p^-tro- 
leum  reserve,   and 

•  Whereas  it  junsdicuun  over  the  reserve 
were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior he  would  be  authorized  to  sell  niiturul 
gas  to  tho«e  who  su  desperately  need  it:  Be 
It 

"Rfioli  ed  by  th.c  LrgisUiture  of  the  State 
of  Ala3ka  in  second  legislature,  srxrond  ses- 
.non  a»tcm^r^rf.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  .States  be  respectfully  uri^ed  to  enart 
HR  9080  or  Its  compunlon  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate, repealing  Executive  Order  No.  87V7  A. 
February  27  1923  as  amended  by  PubUc 
Land  Order  289.  July  20,  194.5,  and  t'ans- 
ferrliig  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  now  In 
Naval  Peuoleiun  Reaerve  No  4  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  and  be  It  further 

"Re»oive<i,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy. 
President    of    the    United    States;    the    Hon- 


orable Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  ot  tlie 
Interior:  the  Honorable  Fred  Korth,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Vice  President  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
and  President  of  the  Senate:  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  the  Honorable  Richard 
B  Hu»ell.  chairman.  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
chairman.  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee: and  to  the  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gatl  >n  in  Congress 

"Pas.-.ed  by  the  hoiue  March  2,  1M3. 
"WAaaxM  A.  Tstlok. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

•  Attest; 

"ESTHKB    HMMD, 

'Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Pai^sed    by    the   senate    March    17.    1903 
■PaAMK  Peratkovich. 
"f'-csident  of  the  Senate. 

■  Attest 

"EvE!  T!*  K    STrvi:.v.soN, 
'  Scr-^clary  of  the  Sfriatr 
Approved  by  the  Oovemor  Ma  ch  26,  1962 

"\Sl!  I  MM     A      ECAN, 

"G<n  irnor  of  Alaska  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Dallas  fTex  »  Chamber  of  Com- 
nieri-f.  rel.itlng  to  the  1963  Federal  budget, 
to  the  Committee  on  Approprlstlons. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  La  Mesa,  and  the  Board  of 
Supervi.sors  of  Trinity  County,  both  of  the 
SUi'e  of  Cailforula.  proieatiug  against  the 
en.i(.'tment  of  legUla,Uon  to  Impoee  a  Federal 
Income  Uix  on  Income  derived  from  public 
bunds,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
lly  Mr  .SMITH  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself    and    Mr.    Saltonstalx  I  : 

Four  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  c'ommonwrrilth  of  M.issachusetts;  to  the 
Cf>nnmlttee  on  Pin.ince- 
"Rrsnr.T  TTON  Mf  vjoan;  izinc  Tiir  Congress  uv 

THF    t'TflTTD   Stmts    To    Ew/»rT    I.rcisi.ATTON 

i'RovUUNI^      FOR      THE      ESTABLXBHMKNT     OT     A 

Nationai.     Hkalth     iNSTTmsNcs     PLaw     Fi- 
NANcm    Through     thk    FsDaaAL     Olj>-Ack 

AND   Survivors  Insurancs  Law 
Wherea-s   the  health  of  our  dtlxens  to  s 
m<iiter  uf  uatiuual  concern:  and 

'Whereas  every  study  has  demonstrated 
that  the  ro6t-s  of  adeqoule  health  care  for 
those  over  the  age  of  65  Is  constantly  In- 
cren.^ ing:  and 

"Wherea.^  a  national  health  Insurance 
plan,  btised  upon  the  sound  and  proven  so- 
cial security  principles,  would  not  relieve 
lu  beneficiaries  of  their  entire  responsibility 
for  the  c(jsta  incurred  by  tbcm  for  thelr 
tnednai  needs,  but  It  would  enable  them  to 
meet  most  of  their  medical  care  costs  wltli- 
out  any  hunillistlng  means  test-  Now,  there- 
fore  be  It 

■  lirsolied  That  the  General  Court  of 
Ma.-«ach usetU  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  lectsla- 
Uon  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  health  insurance  plan  financed 
through  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance   law:    and   be   It   ftirther 

■•Reaotoed.  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President 
of  the  Unired  yt.it<"s.  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  euih  briinch  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  each  Member  tliereof  frfim  the  Commoi- 
wealUv 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  March  SO.  1963. 
"Thomas  A.  Cnaawxac. 

"Clerk. 
Adopted  by  the  housA  of  representatives, 
In  concurrerue    April  4,  1962. 

William   C.   Maimw, 

"Clerk. 

•  Attest 

"Krvm  H.  WMrr«. 
" Secretary  of  the  CommiomwemltA.'' 


'  Kes^^lution  Msmorialsimo  thx  CoNcmxss 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Emact  Lecislji- 
TioN  Providing  roR  Certaim  Pensions, 
MiDicAL  Benkfits,  and  Ftjneral  BEMErrrs 
((^lE  Persons  Over  65 

■  Whereas  there  are  16  million  people  In 
the  United  St^ttes  who  are  over  65  years  of 
Hfce  and  whose  average  annual  Income  is 
(jnly  half  as  much  as  the  average  ai^nual  In- 
c<  :ne  of  pertons  under  65  while  their 
a. (T.ik'e  annuul  medical  bill  Is  twice  that 
of  persons  undor  65;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  incumbent  upon  otir  Fed- 
eral Governtneit  to  assume  part  of  the  over- 
whelming retiement  and  health  costs  In- 
curred by  our  senior  citizens :  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Hesttlved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Mas.achuseits  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Ualted  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  pension  of  not  less  than 
$2U0  per  month  to  all  retired  citizens  at 
65  years  of  agi;  or  over;  also  medical  becke- 
hts  to  include;  physician's  care,  medicine, 
hotpiLaliraiton.  nursing  home,  rest  home 
aiul  nursing  cire  at  home  not  to  exceed  a 
total  cof^t  of  12,000  and  funeral  benefits  of 
$4ou,  and  be  It  further 

'  Hcaclved.  lliat  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  lrans:nltted  forthwith  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding 
ufOcer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  and 
to  each  Mtimber  thereof  from  the 
Common  weal  til. 

Adopted  by   the  senate  April  4.  1962. 
Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

Clerk. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
In  Concurrence.  April  10,   1962. 

WlLLXAM    C.   MaIESS. 

I  "Cierk. 

••Attest:  ' 

"Kevin  H.  White, 

"Secretary  of  the  Commonucalth." 


"RtSoLLTION       MEMOEIAXIZLNC       CONGRESS       TO 

Consider    Exti.ndlng    Medical    Aid   to    the 
Aged  to  PcasONs  at  Ace  62 

•Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  reduced  the  eligible  age 
allowing  persons  to  collect  benefits  under 
Uie  Federal  Social  Security  Act  from  age 
&5  to  age  62;   and 

"Whereas  there  exists  a  national  tendency 
to  reduce  the  age  of  retlrenaent  from  age  65 
to  age  62;   and 

Whereas  the  present  program  for  aid  to 
the  aged  n-w  takes  effect  st  age  65:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
tiie  United  States  to  toKe  such  actkm  as 
necessary  to  reduce  the  age  of  eligibility 
from  age  65  to  age  62;   and  be  It  further 

'Rex>lved.  That  copies  of  these  resoluUons 
bo  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  ot  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Adopted  by  the  hotise  of  repnesentatlves, 
January  24,  1962. 

''WlU.LAM     C.     MaIXES. 

Clerk. 
•'Adopted   by   the  senate.   In   concurrence, 
April   2.    1962 

"Thomas  A.  Chaowick, 

"Clerk. 
Attest 

"Kxnif  H.  WHrnt, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


'  Rt.S0LUTI01«     MElSORLAiaXLNfi     THE     CON« 

or  the  UNrriD  States  Not  To  Subject  the 
Interest  on  State  a>id  ■t.tw-at.  Bond  Issues 
to  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
"Whereas  the  Conunonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Its  political  subdivisions  fl- 
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nance  pubUc  Improvements  through  the  Is- 
suance of  bonds;  and 

"Whereas  Interest  on  such  bonds  is  exempt 
from  the  Federal  Income  tax;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  currently  proposals  to 
subject  such  interest,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  Federal  income  tax;  and 

"Whereas  such  taxation  would  tend  to  cur- 
tall  construction  of  necessary  public  im- 
provements, to  Increase  State  and  local  taxes 
or  to  lead  to  demands  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  such  improvements:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"iiesoZred,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  not  to  enact  legislation  or  to 
initiate  any  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  having  as  Its  pur- 
pose the  subjecting  of  such  Interest  to  the 
Federal  income  t£ix;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Members  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate.  April  9,  1962. 
"Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

"Clerk. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
In  concurrence.  April  17,  1962. 

"WlLLLAM    C.  MaIERS, 

"CJerfc. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whtte, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth ." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  four  resolutions  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


RESOLUTION  OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagiie,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore],  and  myself, 
I  present,  for  appn^riate  reference,  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  memorializing 
Congress  concerning  the  repayment  pro- 
visions of  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
oonaent  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
ih  ttie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoko.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  495 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  concern- 
ing the  repayment  provisions  of  the  Tem- 
porary Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1958 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic recession  in  the  United  States  In  1958, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1958  ex- 
tending benefits  to  individuals  who  had 
exhausted  their  regular  unemployment  bene- 
fits; and 

Wbereas  Rhode  Island  together  with  16 
other  States  which  had  entered  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Federal  Government  paid  ex- 
tended benefits  tinder  the  said  program,  the 
repayment  of  which  our  employment  secu- 
rity fund  or  the  employers  in  the  State  can 
ill  afTord:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  recognized  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Temporary  Extended 
Unemployment    Compensation    Act   of    1961 


that  the  matter  of  extended  unemployment 
requiring  extended  benefits  to  individuals 
imemployed  for  a  long  period  of  time  is  a 
national  problem  and  not  one  to  be  financed 
by  Individual  States;  and 

Whereas  the  situation  In  1958  was  exactly 
comparable  with  that  existing  In  1961,  when 
Congress  provided  for  the  financing  of  the 
program  by  a  tax  on  all  employers  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  of  1961" 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  lalaiKl  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
earnestly  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts 
to  obtain  passage  of  legislation  In  the  said 
Congress  which  would  either  forgive  repay- 
ment of  funds  made  available  dtn-lng  the 
1958  program  or  provide  for  reimbursement 
by  a  uniform  tax  on  aU  employers  in  aU 
Jurisdictions;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senates  and  Rep- 
resentatives frran  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ear- 
nestly requesting  that  each  use  his  best  ef- 
forts to  enact  legislation  which  would  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8  S22S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglota 
Makrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   CASE  of   New  Jersey : 
S.  3229.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Fung: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 
8  3230.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Edward 
Benedict  Adams;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


RESOLUTION 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  SYMPOSIUM  ENTITLED  "EDUCA- 
TION FOR  SURVIVAL  IN  THE 
STRUGGLE  AGAINST  WORLD  COM- 
MUNISM" 

Mr.  EASTLAND  sulxnitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  335) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  a  sympastum  prepared  tar 
the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  United  States 
Senate,  entitled  "Education  for  Survival  In 
the  Struggle  Against  World  Communism". 
There  shall  be  printed  6.000  additional  copies 
of  such  Senate  doctmient  which  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OP  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OP 
IRVING  BEN  COOPER  TO  BE  UJS. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE,  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT     OF    NEW     YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  (Xi  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the  pub- 
lic hearing:  scheduled  for  Thursday,  May 
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3.  1962.  at  10:30  am..  In  room  2228.  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  has  been  postponed 
until  further  notice. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  30.  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1668)  to  au- 
thorize the  imposition  of  forfeitures  for 
certain  violations  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  the  common  earner  and 
safety  and  special  fields. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

By  Mr    WILEY 

Statement  prepared  by  himself  In  connec- 
tion with  the  need  for  nationwide  observ- 
ances of  Law  Day 

Text  of  weekend  radio-TV  broadcaat  by 
hlmaelf  over  Wisconsin  stations,  recom- 
mending a  proposed  Agricultural  Advisory 
Production  Board 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  VISIT 
ALASKA  THIS  SPRING,  SUMMER 
OR    FALL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though it  does  not  now  look  as  Lf  Alaska's 
Representatives  in  Congress  would  get 
back  to  their  home  State  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  midnight  baseball  game  played 
In  the  daylight  of  the  midnight  sun. 
which  has  long  been  a  uniquely  Alaska 
event  in  Fairbanks  on  the  longest  day  of 
the  year,  many  fortunate  Americans — 
especially  those  attending  the  Seattle 
Century  21  Fair — will  wisely  extend  their 
vacations  Into    "The  Last  Frontier." 

An  excellent  article,  replete  with  au- 
thoritative information  and  useful  sug- 
gestions to  those  who  want  to  visit  Alas- 
ka, appears  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Rotarian.  It  is  written  by  Bob  Henning, 
the  editor  of  that  excellent  monthly 
magazine,  the  Alaska  Sportsman.  No 
one  is  better  informed  on  the  delights 
that  await  the  visitor  to  Alaska  than  he. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle. "Alaska — Adventure  in  the  Big 
Land."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska     Adventure  in  the  Big  Land 
I  By  Bob  Henning) 

Experts  on  .'Maslca  are  a  dime  the  proverbial 
dozen  I've  spent  30  years  reporting  the 
Alaskan  scene  and  I  should  be  an  expert, 
but  to  describe  Alaska  physically  is  an  al- 
most Impossible  task  simply  because  the 
country  Is  so  do'^gone  big  and  Its  geography 
so  varied  And  to  describe  an  Alaskan  is  like 
trying  to  describe  to  your  wife  a  stood-looklng 
secretary  you've  Just  hired  Anything  you 
sav  Is  likely  to  get  you  Into  trouble 

Let  s  look  first  at  three  Important  consld- 
erAtlon.s    time,  weather,  and  monev 


You  can  make  a  quick  airplane  trip  from 
Seattle  and  see  a  small  bit  of  Alaska  In  as 
few  as  3  days.  Various  tour  packages  run 
from  that  length  of  time  to  3  weeks  or 
longer  But  even  a  month  Is  t<w  short  a 
time  m  which  to  see   •all"  of  Alaska 

If  you  plan  a  quickie,  be  prepared  to  ad- 
mit you'll  have  to  come  back  again  for  the 
full  treatment  A  g<H>d  many  visitors  re- 
turn year  after  year  to  spend  several  weeks 
a  season  seeing  and  doing  this  lmmen.se. 
varied  country  that  stretches  .i  distance  from 
east  t(j  west  equ.il  tu  that  from  Florida  to 
California 

One  i)f  the  m  ..-it  frequently  a-sked  ques- 
tions Alaska-headed  travelers  pose  is  What 
Is  the  best  summer  month  for  seeing  Alas- 
ka?" The  answer  Is  there  Isn't  any  best 
month  You  c.^n  hit  hot  and  sunny  ( vip 
to  90  degrees  I  or  cold  and  r.ilny  d»yn  and. 
like  every  other  place  you  c.in  go  In  Nor'h 
America.  It  is  p<->ssib!e  th;it  ■'You  should  h.ive 
been  here  a  week  ago  " 

But  .Ma.sk.1  h,i.s  a  1..:  cer  t.rir:.st  sp.i.s<  >n  In 
summer  than  mtjre  s<jutherly  climes,  from 
.\I:iy  1  to  CKtober  1.  t-)  grab  dates  out  of  the 
air  Summer  comes  wit.^  a  rush  in  early 
M  iv  in  the  north  country,  and  da)U>?ht 
h'lurs  lengthen  to  24  hours  You  mi«ht 
honestly  say  we  Alaskans  deliver  2  days  fir 
thp  price  of  one  .K  lot  of  .Maskan  outdoor 
play  in  the  summer  begins  as  late  as  10 
o  ckx-k  In  the  evening  and  something  you 
will  never  get  useil  to  l.s  trying  to  catch  up 
on    sleep    In    the    never-ending    daylight 

If  you  go  by  air.  there  are  dally  flights 
year  around  Tourist  boats  operate  only 
from  late  .^prll  to  C>ctober  If  you  plan  to 
drive  the  .M.xska  HlghwiV.  you'll  get  a  bit  of 
snow  and  freezing  nights  In  September 

Hotel  and  mc<iel  co.sts  are  c<">mparable  to 
ab*)ve-averaged  "state.'ilde"  prices,  and  be- 
rau.se  onr  freight  rates  are  unfortunately 
among  the  hlghe«t  In  the  world,  ham  and 
eggs  may  cost  you  $l  H5  Alaskans.  Inci- 
dentally use  cre<llt  cards  wldelv  and  there 
are  plenty  of  places  to  cash  checks 

Now  lets  try  to  get  an  Idea  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  .Maska  and  where  it  Is 

Let  us  say  you  are  In  Seattle  j>erhap8  f<ir 
the  big  Century  21  World's  Pair  April  21 
to  CXtober  21  Alaska  lies  north  and  weet 
of  Seattle  roughly  3  flying  hiurs  or  2'-, 
steamer  days  i  Don't  count  on  a  mid-sum- 
mer steamer  cruise  unless  you  make  reser- 
vations now  I  If  you  Intend  to  drive  to 
Alaska  via  the  Alaska  Highway,  don't  plan 
a  round  trip  of  less  than  30  days 

Canada  s  British  Columbia,  with  nearly 
50«)  miles  of  co.istllne.  separates  the  State 
(>f  Washington  and  southeast  Alaska,  or  the 
panhandle  The  bulk  of  Alaska  lies  almost 
an  ecjual  distance  farther  north  and  west 

Southeast  .Alaska  Is  a  thin  strip  of  steep, 
fjord-slashed  mountains  and  a  maze  of  Is- 
lands. Snow  and  glaciers  on  the  mainland 
mountains  separate  southeast  Alaska  from 
Canada.  The  Islands  iire  blanketed  by  spruce 
and  hemlock 

In  southeast  Alaska  you  find  the  t<iwns  of 
Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Juneau.  Sitka.  Haines,  and  Skag- 
way  This  section  of  Alaska  Is  the  upper 
end  of  the  l.OOO-mlle-long  "Inside  Passage  " 
for  steamers  from  Vancouver.  British  Colum- 
bia. 

This  also  Is  the  only  part  of  Alaska  which 
you  can  reach  by  ttjurlst  cruise  ships,  al- 
though there  Is  one  12-passenger  freighter 
leaving  Seattle  monthly  for  Seward  and  the 
Alevitlans  For  the  main  btxly  of  Alaska 
you  must  either  fly  or  go  by  way  of  the 
Alaska  Highway 

Tourists  headed  this  way  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember. 1962.  may  have  a  chance  to  ride  the 
.State  of  Alaska's  new  passenger-car  ferries 
from  Prince  Rupert.  British  Columbia,  to 
Haines  and  Skagway,  touching  ..t  all  other 
major   southeast   .Alaska  ports   en   route 

The  first  of  three  fast  "superferrles"  Is 
expected    to    go    Into    operation    about    Sep- 


tember This  one  Is  a  must  If  your  time 
st-hedule  permits,  or  a  must  for  another 
year  of  Alaska  travel 

Prince  Rupert  In  northern  BrltUh  Co- 
lumbia can  be  reached  In  3  to  4  days  of 
driving  from  Seattle  Almost  alt  the  high- 
way Is  paved  Here  you'U  be  able  to  board 
a  car  ferry  taking  In  southeast  Alaska's  at- 
tractions en  route  to  Haines,  where  you  can 
hcx>k  up  with  the  Alaska  Highway  for  a 
drive   throuk^h   Canada 

As  you  proceed  north  and  west  from 
southea.st  Alaska,  you  note  that  you  are  fol- 
lowing a  westward-curving  mountain  range 
of  stu|>endous  proportions  Between  Cor- 
dova and  Seward  on  the  south  "underbelly" 
of  .Alaska,  the  mountains  still  preserve  their 
K'reat  rattged  peaks  and  giant  glaciers  plung- 
ing Into  the  sea  But  from  here  on  the 
mountains  change  character  and  become 
less  !^harp  and  less  snowcapped,  snd  begin 
to  swlnv;  southward  Instead  of  serrsted 
snow  r\elds  and  glaciers,  these  mountains 
bei;in  to  show  puffs  of  smoke  and  flanks  of 
a«h  Tills  Is  the  beginning  of  the  long  vol- 
canic chain  which  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  for  several  hundred 
miles,  then  curves  west  and  north  through 
the  lonely,  frxj-shrouded  Aleutian  Islands, 
which  put  Alaska's  western  border  almost 
In  sight  of  Petropavlosk  on  Russia's  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula 

Ju.st  behind  that  snowcapped  mountain 
range  between  Cordova  and  Seward  lies 
.^nchorage  Alaska's  biggest  city.  Anchorage 
lias  one  of  America's  busier  international 
airjKirts  Japanese,  Swedish,  F*rench,  Dutch. 
and  American  airlines'  North  Pacific  and 
polar  nuhts  come  through  here  Southwest 
of  An<  hor.ige  Is  the  famed  Kenal  Peninsula 
Jus',  north  snd  east  Is  the  equally  famed 
M  it muska   Valley 

.Alajika's  only  railroad  (the  storied  narrow 
K.ige  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  from 
.'-^kagway  U^  Whltehorse  Is  Canadian)  runs 
470  miles  from  Seward  on  the  Oulf  of  Alaska, 
throuijh  Anchorage,  past  Mount  McKlnley, 
and  ends  at  Fairbanks  In  what  Falrbanktans 
term  the  "golden  heart  "  of  Alaska  You  can 
take  a  train  or  plane  to  Mount  McKlnley 
National  Park,  or  you  can  rent  a  car. 

You  11  notice  real  geography  changes  If 
you  fly  up  the  southeast  Alaaka  coast  and 
Hionu:  the  mountainous  shore  to  Anchorage 
On  the  coast,  heavy  precipitation  nourlches 
dense  forests  of  spruce  and  hemlock.  From 
.Anchorage  north.  In  the  lee  of  the  coastal 
range,  the  hills  and  ranges  are  leas  rugged 
Now  you  enter  the  soft  green  birch  and 
cott<inw<M)d  country  with  splotches  of  dark 
fir  and  spruce  Intervening  Instead  of  fish- 
ermen and  loggers  you  And  homesteaders 
and  farmers  along  the  highways,  and  brave 
new  auto-camp  enterprise*  hewn  from  leat 
10-  or  12-lnch  logs  You  also  see  some 
tar-paper  shacks  and  beat-up  house  trailers 
that    mark    any    frontier    boom    country. 

An  automobile  will  take  you  almost  any- 
where In  Irterlor  Alaska — Anchorage,  Fair- 
banks. Seward,  Homer,  the  booming  oilfields 
of  the  Kenal,  Valdei.  Copper  Center,  Mount 
McKlnley.  or  end  of  the  line  going  north  at 
("Ircle  City  on  the  Yukon  RlTer.  Alaska's 
growing  road  system  Is,  of  course,  hooked 
up  with  the  Alaska  Highway  and  such  ro- 
mantic old  towns  as  Dawson.  Mayo,  White- 
horse,  and  the  other  camps  of  the  old  and 
new  Klondike  In  the  Yukon. 

Much  of  this  Interior  Alaska  road  system 
Is  paved,  much  of  It  gixxl  graveled  highway. 
and  little  of  It  Is  tough,  dirt-road  driving. 
If  you  get  a  notion  to  follow  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  Into  the  Aleutians,  there  is  a  pas- 
senger vessel  operating  out  of  Seward  via 
KiKllak,    and    regular    airplane    service. 

Airplane  service  Is  also  available  to  the 
Pribllof  Islands,  where  the  fur  seals  live  and 
are  annually  harvested. 

You  can  fly  to  a  variety  of  Eskimo  towns 
and    villages    from    either   Fairbanks  or   An- 
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chorage.     Moet   Eskimo  country   tours   orig- 
inate lu  Fairbanks. 

The  E^lmo  lives  for  the  meet  part  along 
the  Beruig  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean.  The  real 
l>.kwno  villages  begin,  on  the  south,  around 
Biihel  at  Uie  mouth  oX  the  Kuskokwlm  River 
U'>.  ut  600  miles  west  of  Mount  McKlnley. 
Nortli  of  Bethel  you  find  an  Interesting  ar- 
ray of  £i>kimo-vUlage  names,  like  Tanunak 
on  Neh>oD  Island.  Mekoryuk  on  Nunivak 
Iblaad.  Kipnuk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon 
Ruer.  L'nalaJileet.  Koyuk,  Golovln.  and  Nome. 
We vt  of  Nome  Ls  St.  Lawrence  Island  In  the 
&h..dow  of  Siberia's  mountains  and  the  vU- 
l.iges  uf  Gauibell  and  Savoouga  No  need  of 
plumbing  a  plane  trip  to  King  Island  north 
of  Nonit.  Most  King  Islanders,  good  Ivory 
c-irvers  and  smart  traders,  head  for  Nome 
and  KjLzcbup  to  meet  the  tourists. 

Kut/.cbue.  northeast  of  Nome,  Is  a  booming 
E.  kimo  vlllatje,  and  north  again  the  map 
will  show  you  Point  Hope,  Point  Lay.  Waln- 
w right,  and  the  end  of  tlie  line  again.  Point 
B.irrow, 

Th\s  Eskimo  country  has  regular  air  serv- 
ice and  Some  of  the  villages  have  adequate 
overnight  accommixlatlons.  Shorelines  here 
will  impress  you  with  their  bleakness. 
S'rrtchlng  beyond  Is  a  treeless  tundra  with 
l..kP8  .and  ponds  of  a  thousand  shapes  and 
colors,  the  whole  Interconnected  by  writhing 
sloughs,  rivers,  and  can.Tis  flanked  by  the 
gently  rl.'^lng  distant  mountains. 

If  you  fly  from  Fairbanks  to  Point  B  u-row, 
you  will  get  another  geographic  shock.  You 
m;iy  have  thought  the  big  mountain  ranges 
were  left  far  behind  you,  but  across  the  top 
of  Ala.ska  run.s  the  Brooks  Range,  a  western 
exte!islon  of  the  Rockies.  The  ranges  of  the 
Brv>(>ks  .are  a  sea  of  deeply  river-cut  barren 
ranges,  for  the  most  part  brown  In  summer, 
and  so  little  explored  and  so  fi()a.rsely  f>opu- 
latod  y<ju  feel  an  Intense  loneliness  as  you 
look  down  on  this  wildest  and  least-known 
p-irt  of  North  America. 

Four  airlines  fly  out  of  Seattle  to  Alaska 
d.illy  They  are  Pacific  Northern  Airlines. 
P.\n  American  Airlines,  Northwest  Airlines, 
and  Al.iska  Airlines  Within  Alaska  you  will 
have  a  choice  of  many  airlines,  either  reg- 
ular schedule  or  charter. 

TTirec  ste.imshlp  lines  run  cruises  through 
southei5t  Alask.i  as  far  north  as  Skagway 
via  the  "Inside  P,us.sage"  from  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  which  Is  only  4  hours' 
d'lvlne  time  north  of  Seattle.  These  lines 
are  Alnskn  Cruise  Lines,  Canadian  Pacific 
Ha.lwnys.  and  Canadian  National  Railways. 
The  I'J-pa.ssencer  freighter  out  of  Seattle 
and  .'^ewnrd  l.s  operated  monthly  by  Aleutian 
M, trine  Trnnsp>ort 

Airplane  seat-s  are  plentiful — no  problem. 
Hotel  reservations  In  Alaska  are  something 
el.se  apatn  Its  getting  better,  and  there's 
not  much  problem  In  early  and  late  seasons, 
but  still  It's  best  to  let  a  travel  agency  do 
your  planning  for  yrni.  It  costs  no  more 
ii:id  tlu  y  know  the  ropes. 

As  for  getting  berths  on  the  steamers. 
summer  space  will  be  at  a  premium,  and  If 
you  want  to  take  an  8-day,  round-trip  cruise, 
with,  perhaps,  extra  side  trlpe  to  the  rest 
of  Ala.sk«.  see  your  travel  agent  right  now. 
Hemember.  yoti  can  sample  Alaska  In  8  days, 
but  you'U  wish  you  had  planned  a  month 
or  longer 

Clothes?  Take  light  ralnclothes,  good 
walking  shoes,  and  spring-type  outdoor  gear. 
Ala-skins  aren't  much  for  formality,  but  in 
til--  Iv.pger  cities  you'll  want  something  a 
little  dressy  for  dining  out. 

Hunting^  PUhIng?  I'd  need  a  book  to 
tell  you  Just  a  little  about  these  subjects. 
ITil.s  IS  truly  America's  last  great  wildlife 
frontier,  and  the  list  of  rod-and-reel  tro- 
phies available  is  long. 

Most  hunting  seasons  begin  In  late  August 
-nd  hit  their  peak  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber; fishing  begins  In  April  and  runs  through 
September  License  fees  are  reasonable,  and 
you  need  guides  only  for  browm  t)ear.  polar 
bear,  and  sheep. 


Now,  where  should  you  go?  Well,  we  have 
secret  places  of  our  own,  and  a  long  list 
of  Alaskan  subscribers  who  wlU  argue  their 
locale  is  best. 

Tou  can't  hit  'em  all.  but  here  are  a  few 
highlights: 

Southeast  Alaska  is  a  boatman's  paradise, 
a  fl&hennan's  paradise,  and  a  cameraman's 
paradise.  Plan  on  seeing  a  few  glaciers  ttskA 
the  fjords.  Plan  on  at  least  a  day  for  fishing. 
You  may  catch  some  fine  salmon,  and  you'll 
enjoy  having  your  host  Insist  that  you  stop 
going  down  to  the  bottom  to  catch  halibut. 
Trying  to  eat  a  100-pound  halibut  Is  one 
thing.  Trying  to  give  away  an  extra  100- 
pound  halibut  to  someone  who  already  has 
one  in  the  freezer  is  Just  as  difficult. 

A  4-day  trip  up  the  Stlklne  River  to  Tele- 
graph Creek,  British  Columbia,  in  the 
CajisxaT  via  passenger  river  boat  out  of 
Wrangell  Is  another  trip  you  might  try  to 
sandwich  in. 

If  you  have  friends  In  the  northwest  prea 
with  yachts  or  outboard  cruisers  (or  you 
can  charter  one  In  Seattle,  Vancouver,  or 
many  southeast  Alaska  ports),  the  waters 
are  protected  (I  run  a  caravan  of  outboard- 
ers  north  every  summer)  and  this  sort  of 
vacation  trip  just  about  tops  anything  we 
can  think  of — short  runs  from  town  to 
town,  uncrowded  moorage  facilities,  and  a 
new  "front  yard"  every  nlrrht. 

If  you  or  your  friends  fly  your  own  plane, 
either  wheels  or  floats  will  Ber\e.  There 
are  plenty  of  fields,  port  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices the  entire  route.  Alaskans  use  airplanes 
as  you  might  use  the  second  car.  You'll  Bee 
more  prlv.iie  planes  In  this  country  than  In 
any  other  region. 

There  are  six>ctacular  scenic  air  routes  In 
almost  evcr^'  corner  of  Alaska,  but  one  I 
recommend  as  a  real  breathtakcr  is  the 
route  between  Juneau  and  Anchorage  via 
Cordcva.  If  the  weather  Is  clear,  youll  see 
North  Americas  biggest  mountain  uplift  In 
the  Falnteather  and  St  Ellas  Range.  Bulg- 
in<^  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  its  peaks  hit 
19.000  feet.  Glaciers  are  everywhere.  World 
travelers  agree  there  is  nothing  like  It  in 
the  Himalayas,  the  Andes,  or  anywhere. 

Out  Anchorage  and  Kenal  way.  plan  to 
drive  from  Anchorage  to  Seward.  Its  beau- 
tiful country.  And  stop  to  talk  to  some  of 
the  fanners  and  homesteaders  along  the 
highways.  Youll  find  the  coffeepot  al- 
ways on.  Don't  expect  red  carpets,  however. 
We're  a  bit  backwoodsy  in  places  and  don't 
go  in  much  for  putting  on  the  dog.  But 
you  can  expect  hospitality.  We  Alaskans 
take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  In  this  depart- 
ment If  you  are  regular  folks.  We  have 
lots  to  show  you:  glacier  Ice  that  lasts  four 
times  as  long  as  refrigerator  Ice  In  ginger 
ale,  wild  cranberries  for  your  sourdough  hot- 
cakes,  and  60-p>ound  cabbages. 

Dont  exjject  to  find  redhot  fishing  right 
on  the  highways.  Get  a  couple  of  nilles 
back  and  you'U  find  some  of  the  finest. 
Be  sure  to  try  grayling  fishing  (anywhere  In 
the  Interior,  little  trickles,  or  major  rivers 
and  lakes).  This  fly-loving  fish  Is  a  thing 
of  loveliness  in  the  moments  after  catching, 
before  his  blue  and  bronze-silver  loveliness 
fades.  And  fish  with  a  frying  pan  in  one 
hand.  Fresh  grayling,  with  its  slight  per- 
fume of  thyme,  is  a  taste  experience  you'll 
never  equal. 

Speaking  of  fiah,  you'U  enjoy  seeing  a 
salmon  run.  Look  for  salmon  in  any  coastal 
area  stream.  Some  species  get  bright  red 
on  the  spawning  beds.  Seeing  a  living, 
wriggling,  thrashing  mass  of  red  bodies  in  a 
clear  and  unpoUuted  Alaskan  stream  is  a 
nature  experience  youll  never  tire  of.  Other 
salmon  species  get  calico  colored,  or  dull  red, 
or  black  and  white,  but  don't  leave  Alaska 
without  trying  to  see  a  salmon  run. 

If  you  fly  Into  the  Alaska  Peninsula 
country,  look  for  rainbow  trout.  "ITiey  are 
plentiful  and  as  long  as  your  leg. 


At  Sleetmute.  on  the  Kuskokwln  River, 
you  can  find  some  of  the  finest  sheeflsh  fish- 
ing in  the  north — or  get  them  at  Aniak  on 
the  Kuskokwlm,  or  on  the  Kobuk.  This  is 
a  real  trophy  fish,  known  only  to  the  polar- 
rim  country  He's  a  specie  all  his  own.  looks 
like  a  cross  between  a  whiteflsh  and  a  tar- 
pon, is  streamlined  as  a  salmon,  runs  from 
a  few  pounds  to  00  pounds,  takes  a  lure 
readily,  and  batUes  like  an  irate  mother-in- 
law. 

Try  your  luck  at  seeing  Mount  McKlnley. 
It's  worth  It,  and  you'U  see  lots  of  game  as 
well.  We  don't  guarantee  the  clouds  will 
move  back  for  a  good  view,  but  then  you 
can  belong  to  the  I-DJdnt-See-It-BIther 
Society. 

In  the  Fairbanks  area  be  certain  you  go 
out  to  the  University  of  Alaska  Just  out  of 
town.  It's  America's  most  northern  univer- 
sity. It  has  a  wonderful  museum.  What's 
more,  this  is  where  the  constant  building 
and  growing  of  this  northern  land  wUl  be- 
come most  evident  to  you. 

I  hope  you  have  time  to  see  Esklmoland. 
Try  to  take  In  some  of  the  off-the-track 
villages  as  well  as  the  regtilar  tour  towns. 
Best  advice  is  to  go  In  twosomen.  or  not 
more  than  foursomes  for  this  sort  of  ven- 
ture. The  seldom-vlslted  Eskimo  villages 
usually  have  a  trader  or  a  schoolteacher 
with  extra  rooms  to  which  you  wUl  be  wel- 
come, but  big  groups  would  have  housing 
difficulties. 

If  you  do  have  time  for  such  traveling 
(and  this  sort  of  unplanned  traveling  I 
strongly  urge).  It  would  be  wise  to  take 
along  a  light  sleeping  bag.  If  you  don't 
have  one,  your  pilot  can  dig  one  up  for 
you  before  you  leave  town. 

Whether  it's  an  Indian  camp  beside  a  fish 
wheel  or  an  Eskimo  village  on  a  barren  spit, 
your  nose  will  get  some  Interesting  experi- 
ences, too,  but  that  also  will  be  an  experi- 
ence and  not  unbearable. 

Mosquitos?  In  town  and  In  travels  you 
won't  need  bug  protection,  but  for  fishing 
In  the  Interior  and  on  the  brush-Uned 
rivers,  take  along  a  good  repeUent. 

Try  to  give  us  at  least  2  weeks  to  show 
you  a  good  time  and  some  of  Alaska.  And 
save  a  couple  of  days  of  your  schedule  for 
resting  up  when  you  get  back.  Well  guar- 
antee you'U  need  it. 

One  more  thing.  We  have  an  Alaska 
Sportsman  magazine  office  In  Seattle  and 
our  coffeepot  Is  always  on.  Just  call  us  for 
any  help — coming  or  going. 

And  don't  walk  up  any  salmon  streams  In 
Alaska  In  the  summer  without  a  rifle  or  a 
guide.  The  big  brownies  are  the  only  crit- 
ters in  Alaska  that  don't  like  tourists. 


INVESTIGATICr  OF  BILXJE  SOL 
ESTES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  April  26.  1962,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  strongly  urging  the 
Congress  to  proceed  with  Its  mvestigra- 
tlon  of  the  Billle  Sol  Estes  case  before 
the  trail  cools. 

Certainly  the  strong  allegations  that 
Mr.  Estes  has  been  making  unusual  gifts 
or  payments  to  Government  employees 
in  return  for  special  favors  are  charges 
which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

I  ajree  fully  with  the  quotation  In  the 
editorial  from  Attorney  General  Will 
Wilson,  of  Texas,  that  "you  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Agriculture  Department  to  in- 
vestigate itself," 

Among  these  allegations  Ls  one  that 
Mr.  Estes  has  been  using  between  $100.- 
000  to  $200,000  a  year  for  payoffs. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  whether  the 
amount  has  been  exaggerated,  I  do  not 
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know,  but  the  charge  has  been  made  and 
Concress  now  has  a  responsibility  not 
to  Ignore  the  Inference. 

Another  serious  charge  Is  that  through 
manipulations  cotton  acreage  allotments 
have  been  Improperly  obtained  by  Mr. 
Estes.  Acreage  allotments  belong  to  the 
fanners,  and  an.  Inference  that  acreage 
allotments,  whether  In  cotton  or  In  any 
other  commodity,  ure  being  taken  over 
by  speculators  is  serious. 

On  April  17.  1962,  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  331  requesting  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry;  however,  on  that 
same  date  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClillan),  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  an- 
nounced that  his  committee  waj  pro- 
ceeding to  investigate  thes  charges. 
This  is  not  a  Jurisdictional  question,  and 
I  do  not  care  which  committee  does  the 
Job,  but  it  must  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  entitled  "Before  the  Estes  Trail 
Cools"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Bkvokk  the  Estis  TiAiL  Cools 

M  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  the  urgency 
for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
Governments  grain  storage  program,  the 
doubt  surely  is  dissipated  now 

Atty.  Gen  Will  Wilson  of  Texas,  pro- 
vided some  of  the  clincher  reasons  in  a 
Dallas  interview  with  Jack  Steele,  rejsorter 
for  the  Washington  Dally  News  and  other 
Sort pp6- Howard  newspapers 

Mr  Wilson  has  been  probing  the  wide- 
spread and  now  collapsed  house  of  cards  of 
BllUe  Estes.  the  whirlwind  promoter  from 
Pecos.  The  Texas  attorney  general  said 
most  of  the  c.ipital  Estes  amassed  for  his 
"empire"  came  from  the  quick  bucks  he 
reaped  from  warehousing  $50  million  worth 
of  Government  grain. 

But  Mr  Wll.son  said  he  has  gone  as  far  as 
he  can  go  with  his  probe- -he  lacks  the  pow- 
er to  dig  more  deeply  Two  Agriculture  De- 
partment boys,  accused  of  taking  gift.*  fr"m 
Estes.  ducked  Mr  Wilson's  request  to  testify 
and  he  can  t  subpena  them  One  was  fired, 
the  other  resigned 

"You  can't  expect  the  Agriculture  Dep.trt- 
ment   to  Investigate   Itself."  he  said,  rightly 

Now.  after  E.stes  has  buckled,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  Is  asking  a  SIO  million 
bond  on  the  grain  in  Estes  warehouses  to  re- 
place the  curiously  low  •700,000  previously 
required.  Now.  after  all  the  publicity,  the 
Department  is  preparing  claims  of  $biO  ooo 
to  S600.000  against  Estes  as  penalties  for 
cotton  he  allegedly  grew  and  sold  Illegally 

Mr  Wilson  cl.^lms  evidence  he  has  Indi- 
cates Estes  had  gained  "substantial  favors" 
from  the  Agriculture  Department  Wit- 
nesses have  testified  Estes  had  said  he  needed 
$100,000  to  $200. OCO  a  year  for  payoffs  This 
may  have  been  braggadocclo — but  some  un- 
bl  ised  agency,  with  full  power  to  exact  the 
truth,  ought  to  t>e  finding  out  what  Is  so 
and  what  Isp't 

Senator  McCleluin's  permanent  Investl- 
g  I  ting  subcommittee  oflfera  the  most  promise 
of  a  competent  straightforward  Inquiry  We 
h  ipe  this  group  will  get  on  the  Job,  pronto, 
before  the   trail  gets  cold 


GOLD    PRICE    SHOULD    BE    RAISED 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  much 
h  ^s  been  written  and  much  has  been  said 
about  the  existing  price  of  gold.  The 
gold-mining  community,  economists  and 


others  Interested  in  the  UitemaUonal 
monetary  situation  have  given  especial 
consideration  to  this  in  recent  months 
because  a  bill  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ekgli)  and  cosponsored  by 
several  other  Senators,  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  has  already  had  one  hearing. 
This  bill  would  provide  financial  incen- 
tive to  gold  producers  when  circum- 
stances warrant  it. 

It  is  generally  assumed.  Mr.  President. 
that  the  only  people  interested  in  such  a 
proposal  are  those  who  have  a  stake  In 
gold  mining.  This  is.  of  course,  far  from 
being  the  truth.  The  stakes  are  high; 
they  are  higher  indeed  than  the  welfare 
of  all  of  our  gold  miners,  important 
though  that  is  They  relate  to  the  sU- 
billty  of  the  dollar,  among  other  things, 
and  many  of  us  who  favor  the  En^le  bill 
and  favor  generally  a  revival  of  the 
American  gold-mining  industry,  believe 
that  the  dollar  would  be  strengthened. 
not  weakened,  if  the  price  of  gold  were 
increa.sed 

Njw  we  have  a  very  dustinguished  wit- 
ness who  insofar  as  I  know  has  no  per- 
sonal interest  at  all  in  gold  mining  who 
believes  that  the  basis  of  credit  would 
be  incrf>H.sed  by  increasing  the  price  of 
gold  This  wifne.ss  is  Lord  Chandos. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  A-ssociatJ^i 
Electrical  Industries.  Ltd  .  and  .subsidi- 
aries and  director  of  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries.  Ltd..  of  Great  Britain. 

On  March  6  Lord  Chandos  made  a 
speech  to  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  m  London  There  he  said 
.some  thin«s  about  gold  which  ev  'ryone 
intere.sted  in  this  subject  ouk:ht  to  read 
Lord  Chandos"  remarks  came  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  very  roundabo'it  proce.ss 
indeed.  One  day  I  was  reading  the 
Nome.  Alaska.  Nugget  and  noted  there 
an  A.ssocuiled  Press  dis[  atch  from  Ix)n- 
don  refernnti  to  Lord"  Chandos'  speech. 
So  when  I  traveled  to  London,  not  long 
after,  I  mentioned  my  interest  in  this  to 
Mr  Geor,'e  R  Jacobs.  First  Secretary  of 
the  American  Embassy.  Mr  Jacobs  was 
Kood  enouuh  to  obtain  for  me  and  .send 
to  me  a  copy  of  that  speech  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
following  my  remarks  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  speech  is  available  to 
me  at  this  time  only  in  uncorrected  gal- 
ley proof  form 

There  being  no  objection,  the  s;  e^h 
was  ordered  to  be  printt'd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I   am    g  )lng   to   try  and  say   three   things 
there    is    n.it   enough    money    in    the    world, 
we   ought   U)   create   some   more     and    If    we 
do  so  It  will  not   be  Inflationary 

I  think  I  might  begin  by  drawing  a  little 
up  in  his'.ory  I  believe  It  to  be  without 
dl.spute  that  the  Industrial  revolution,  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  in 
this  country,  and  growing  from  the  use  of 
mechi.nlc  il  and  steam  [xiwer  and  from  the 
birth  of  the  Joint  stock  company  system, 
received  a  great  Impetus  probably  Its 
greatest  lTipetu.s — from  the  dl.scovery  of  the 
g.ldtlelds  of  Sf^uth  Africa  and  the  Rand, 
and  of  t-iose  In  California  in  the  United 
States  anl  In  other  parts  of  the  world  The 
price  of  Kolti  '"  the  19th  century  was  Just 
under  £4  an  uunce.  and  for  every  cunce  of 
gold  mined,  eight  or  nine  times  that  amount 
of  credit  was  created 


These  dUcoverlea  of  gold  w«r«  fortuitous. 
Of  course,  tliey  owed  much  to  man's  Inge- 
nuity, but  man  can  only  mtn«  what  Provi- 
dence has  put  into  the  ffround.  Obviously 
It  would  be  a  curious  fluk*.  an  entirely 
haphazard  matter.  If  this  particular  source 
of  credit,  this  fortuitous  source  of  credit, 
happened  to  match  man's  requirements  at 
any  given  moment.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  goldflelds  there  are 
no  new  sources  of  gold  of  very  much  sig- 
nificance whch   are   being  of>en«d  up. 

Ought  we  not,  therefore,  Increaae  the  basis 
of  credit  by  Increasing  the  price  of  gold? 

One  of  the  Important  facts  Is  that  gold  Is 
the  only  commodity  which  you  can  buy  at 
the  same  price  as  you  could  38  years  ago 
I  have  researched  this  very  carefully.  I 
wonder  whether  any  electrical  equipment 
could  be  bought  for  the  same  price  as  It 
could  38  years  ago?  As  a  dlgreealon,  It  might 
be  quite  amusing  to  examine  the  manner  In 
which  the  various  gold  parities  were  origi- 
nally fixed 

I  think  the  rate  Just  before  the  war  of 
$4  03<-,i  to  the  pound  was  arrived  at  be- 
cause that  was  the  parity  fixed  by  Roths- 
childs that  morning  on  the  price  of  gold. 
When  President  Rooeevelt  revalued  gold  In 
1933.  I  am  told  that  the  economic  advice 
W.IS  to  revalue  It  at  about  (33.  but  the 
President,  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  so  to 
K[)eak  no  doubt  well  advised,  said.  "Well. 
It  will  be  $3i-  In  round  figures  "  When  the 
British  government  revalued  sterling  I  was 
In  politics  although  In  opposition,  and  I 
ha\e  .some  reas<in  to  remember  that  the  rate 
of  $2  80  was  arrived  at  In  a  highly  empirical 
m.inner  The  late  Sir  Stafford  Crlppe.  my 
great  personal  friend  and  political  enemy. 
rp.illy  practically  cut  through  the  pack  with 
Ernie   Bevln  and  said,  "Let's  make  It  »2.80  " 

I  am  making  no  particular  bleat  or  com- 
pUint  that  these  various  rates  of  exchange — 
and  I  dare  say  It  will  always  be  true-  have 
t<i  be  fixed  to  some  extent  by  guesswork  and 
by  nieetln,'  the  needs  of  the  moment,  rather 
than  by  fixing  them  by  careful  analys  s — 
and  naturally  consultati  )n  with  the  econo- 
mist* ^jver  the  weekend,  possibly  even  with 
the  flninclal  edlUtr.s  and  pitching  them  at 
rates  whirh  are  designed  to  look  after  the 
future 

I  make  no  complaint,  but  I  do  say  It  la  a 
little  absurd  when  we  see  how  these  rates 
have  been  fixed,  to  genuflect  In  front  of 
them  as  If  they  were  the  laws  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians,  or  the  Ublets  which  Moses 
br  >ui<ht  d,)wn  from  the  mountain. 

Now.  let  me  be  quite  clear  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  single  country  of  the  Western 
Wcjrld  should  raise  the  prlc?  of  gold,  but  that 
we  "Ught  to  do  It  as  a  concerted,  common- 
sense  measure,  and  when  It  was  done,  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  currencies  would 
be  held  at  their  pre.sent  ratios. 

Looking  at  this  country,  it  Is  Impossible. 
I  imagine,  for  us  to  sustain  a  rate  of  ex- 
change higher  than  $2.80  to  the  pound,  and 
nothing  that  I  am  going  to  aay  ahould  be 
construed  Uy  mean  that  there  ahould  be 
any  single  devaluation.  In  fact,  devaluation 
as  a  term  does  not  mean  a  concerted  Increase 
In  the  volume  of  credit,  but  it  means  the 
devaluation  of  one  currency  In  relation  to 
another.  So.  let  s.  In  the  examination  of 
this  proposition,  eliminate  the  word  "de- 
valuation." 

The  second  question  which  I  think  we 
have  to  ask  Is  Is  It  Inflationary  In  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word?  I  suppose  Inflation 
fundamentally  means  the  creation  of  credit 
or  the  means  of  exchange  which  Is  not  backed 
by  a  real  increase  In  wealth.  And  I  suggest 
It  la  not  Inflationary  for  me  to  borrow  from 
the  bank  at  the  moment  when  a  gusher  ap- 
[K-ars  in  my  backyard  as  It  very  often  has 
d  me  in  Texas,  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  The  overdraft  Is  then  merely 
to  finance  that  awkward  period  between  con- 
trolling my  gusher  and  selling  the  crude  oil 
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to  the  local  refinery.  It  Is.  of  course,  highly 
inflationary  If  I  try  to  borrow  from  the  bank 
against  my  farm  losses,  and  It  Is  highly  In- 
flationary for  the  Government  to  borrow 
rtualnst  losses  of  a  State-owned  Indtutry  In- 
f-'oad  of  meeting  the  losses  by  taxation. 

Nothing,  as  I  say.  Is  truly  Inflationary  if  it 
creates  the  means  of  exchange  against  a  po- 
tential source  of  real  wealth,  provided  that 
that  potential  Is  accessible  and  not  too  far 
distant.  I  believe  today  that  the  greatest 
characteristic  of  the  developed  modern  world 
1.S  our  ability  to  Increase  the  supply  of  new 
wealth,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public 
or,  for  that  matter,  even  some  of  our  nvone- 
t.iry  pundits,  are  fully  appraised  of  the  ac- 
celerated rate  at  which  we  can  produce 
wealth.  Ask  any  Industrialist  and  he  will 
answer  that  If  the  demand  Is  large  enough 
he  can  produce  It  at  ever-decreasing  cost. 

This  perhaps  leads  me  to  a  more  Important 
part  of  the  subject,  that  of  the  so-called  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  It  Is  now  com- 
monplace to  say  that  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  developed  I'ountrles  Is  to  produce  the 
finance  as  well  as  the  technical  skill  to  de- 
velop the  undeideveloped  countries  and  to 
raise  their  standard  of  life.  The  phrase 
•  underdevelopec  countries"  Is  an  overcoat 
one  It  applies  as  well  to  countries  which 
are  partially  Industrialized  as  to  those  in 
which  Industries  are  In  their  earliest  Infancy 
or  where  they  do  not  exist  at  all. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  Irst 
category,  {jartla.  ly  Industrialized  countries. 
I  have  Just  come  back  from  Australia  so  it 
is  uppermost  In  my  mind.  Across  the  whole 
northern  band  cf  that  country  there  are  al- 
most unbelievable  undeveloped  resources. 
For  example,  li.  western  Australia,  quite 
apart  from  3  mlllon  or  4  million  acres  of 
agricultural  land  with  a  suitable  rainfall. 
which  every  year  Is  added  to  the  land  under 
the  plough,  there  are  huge  deposits  of  Iron 
ore— I  am  not  talking  about  an  Iron  ore 
mine  but  an  Iroi  are  field — and  huge  de- 
jKisits  of  bauxite  and  no  doubt  there  are 
other   great   sources  of   mineral  wealth. 

Switching  to  t^e  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, we  see  the  great  bauxite  deposits  of 
the  Cape  York  Peninsula  which  are  In  a  very 
early  stage  of  development.  Again  at  Mount 
Isa.  I  do  not  thlrk  It  Is  a  hyperbole  to  say 
that  the  company  has  not  got  a  copper  mine 
but  a  copper  field  under  development.  The 
Snowy  River  Irrlgstlon  and  power  scheme  is 
one  of   the  largest  In  the  world. 

So  It  would  not  be  true  to  describe  Aus- 
tralia, as  the  term  Is  now  used,  as  an  under- 
developed country,  but  rather  to  say  that  she 
Is  a  country  on  the  threshold  of  Immense 
developments  whlih  are  partially  held  back 
from  lack  of  capHal. 

If  you  are  looking  at  the  truly  undevel- 
oped countries.  India.  Nigeria,  the  Federa- 
tion, the  Republics  of  South  America,  and 
so  forth,  why  Is  their  development  not  pro- 
ceeding as  quickly  as  we  should  like?  It  Is 
f'lr  two  good  reasons,  and  for  this  moment  I 
am  Ignoring  political  turmoil.  First  of  all, 
manifestly  they  cannot  pay  cash  for  present 
developments  which  are  going  to  lead  to 
future  wealth  in  5  or  6  or  10  years'  time. 
This  being  so.  they  have  to  borrow  to  devel- 
op their  countries  Conversely,  the  second 
ro.a.'on  Is  that  the  Western  World,  headed  by 
the  United  States  fundamentally  can  only 
lend  their  surpluses.  Only  some  financial 
editors  think  that  you  can  develop  and  fi- 
nance new  countries  upon  a  deficit.  They 
cm  In  fact  only  be  developed  by  surpluses, 
and  my  main  contention  Is  that  the  sur- 
pluses we  are  throwing  up  are  Insufficient 
t  )  develop  these  countries  at  a  fast  enough 
r.ite.  We  have,  of  course,  In  fact  been 
pushed  Into  a  number  of  expedients  to  In- 
crease International  monetary  reserves.  We 
h  ive  strengthened,  for  example — talking 
about  the  Western  World — the  resources  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  was 
very  difficult  to  do.     More  recently  we  have 


set  up  a  fund  within  this  fund,  sometimes 
called  the  Paris  Club,  as  an  attempt  to  solve 
or  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

These  methods  become  Inevitably  inter- 
locked with  political  questions  and  are  sub- 
ject to  political  pressure  in  a  way  which 
would  not  be  true  of  an  International  deci- 
sion to  raise  the  price  of  gold.  No  one  could 
express  greater  admiration  than  I  do  for  the 
work  of  the  World  Bank,  presided  over  by  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  Eugene  Black,  or  for 
the  other  International  agencies  wtdch  are 
at  work  on  the  main  problem  of  our  century, 
but  have  they  enough  chips?    I  doubt  It. 

At  this  point,  I  do  not  think  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  United 
States  as  a  creditor  nation — a  prewar  term. 
The  United  States  has  allowed  her  gold  stock 
to  dwindle  away,  and  her  short-term  foreign 
liabilities  to  grow  very  rapidly.  These  ac- 
tions have  Immensely  helped  the  reserves 
of  International  currency,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  In  this  as  In  many  other  matters  the 
United  States  gets  quite  enough  thanks  and 
credit  for  Its  action.  No  longer  ago  than 
December  1957  there  was  nearly  $23  billion 
In  the  U.S.  gold  stock,  and  It  had  dropped 
to  under  $17  billion  by  December  1961.  The 
logic  of  the  position  seems  to  be  that  the 
United  States  would  benefit  greatly  by  the 
writing  up  of  Its  remaining  gold  stocks,  on  an 
International  agreement. 

If  It  be  true  historically  that  the  Indus- 
trial revolution  gained  a  great  momentum 
from  the  discovery  of  gold,  does  It  not  fol- 
low that  homo  sapiens  In  1962  should  arti- 
ficially create  another  goldfleld  by  raising 
the  price  of  gold  that  It  Is  already  mining? 
I  do  think  that  the  proposition  of  raising 
the  price  of  gold  Is  looked  at  too  often  from 
an  emotional  standpoint  and  words  such  as 
I  have  mentioned,  about  devaluation  and  In- 
fiatlon.  are  bandied  about  without  any  pro- 
found thought  as  to  what  they  really  mean. 
I  am  so  unorthodox  as  to  believe  that  the 
voliune  of  credit  which  we  have  created 
would  have  been  even  more  out  of  line  than 
It  Is  with  our  potential  sources  of  wealth. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  two  world  wars. 
The  economic  effects  of  these  two  wars  have 
brought  home  to  mankind  In  a  way  which 
no  other  events  could  have,  the  fact  that 
money  Is  a  concept  and  not  a  fact.  When 
I  was  a  young  man  and  a  young  soldier  many 
economists  held  the  view  that  the  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Britain  and 
France — that  Is  before  the  entry  of  the 
United  States — would  come  to  an  end  be- 
cause the  belligerents  would  be  unable  to 
finance  themselves.  All  that  sounds  almost 
childish  today,  but  It  was  serlotisly  held  by 
serious  people  In  those  days. 

Are  we  not  today  In  danger  of  being  as 
absurd  when  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  real  wealth  Is  being 
held  back  by  the  lack  of  the  means  of  ex- 
change? Everybody  would  throw  his  cap  In 
the  air  If  a  new  goldfleld  were  discovered 
In  Missouri  or  Ksuisas  or,  better  still  from 
the  British  point  of  view.  In  Devonshire  or 
Derbyshire.  It  would  be  greeted  with  even 
greater  enthusiasm  than  If  an  oilfield  were 
discovered  In  Australia  or  Nigeria. 

Gold  Lb  a  better  thing  to  find  than  oil  be- 
cause of  one  thing:  you  have  not  got  to 
deal  with  the  oil  company;  you  are  not  In 
competition  with  anybody  and  you  have  not 
got  to  look  for  a  market,  you  have  not  got 
to  have  a  market  research  department;  you 
have  not  got  to  have  a  selling  department. 

Finally,  it  is  said,  &nd  particularly  In  the 
United  States,  that  a  revaluation  of  gold 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  would  be  a  bad,  and  to  South 
Africa,  which  would  be  only  a  fairly  good 
thing. 

I  cannot  believe  that  these  objections  are 
sound  sense.  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
serious  person  would  retard  the  development 
of  the  world,  which  I  think  our  lack  of  the 
means  of  exchange  Is  doing,  because  by  ac- 


celerating It  the  gold  producers  would  get 
some  extra  benefits  which  the  nongold 
producers  would  not.  I  can  see  no  point  in 
cutting  off  the  Western  nose  in  order  to  spite 
the  Soviet  face,  and  if  we  have  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  native  population  of  South 
Africa  at  heart  as  much  as  we  profess,  no 
single  measure  would  be  likely  to  raise  It 
more  quickly  than  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
gold. 

Let  me  urge  that  this  subject  at  least 
should  be  treated  by  the  use  of  our  rational 
faculties  and  not  by  the  unleashing  of  otor 
emotional  ones. 

I  have  said  very  little  about  the  timing. 
Today  all  countries  are  still  obsessed  by  the 
problem  of  inflation.  Unemployment  levels, 
certainly  In  Eiu-ope,  are  very  low;  and  even 
if  the  price  of  gold  were  written  up,  it  would 
not  be  likely  that  in  this  coimtry  we  should 
inamedlately  abandon  the  credit  squeeze,  but 
If  we  of  the  Western  World  are  going  to  re- 
value the  price  of  gold,  as  we  shall  be  forced 
to  do  If  we  do  not  do  it  voluntarily  some 
time  or  other.  It  Is,  I  think,  necessary  now 
to  look  soberly  and  logically  at  this  proposi- 
tion. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  CUT  WOULD  RE- 
DUCE MILITARY  EFFECTIVENESS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  decision  to  cut  back  the 
National  Guard  was  made  without  the 
approval  of  the  two  Pentagon  commit- 
tee's responsible  for  advising  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  I  believe  the  decision  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized  by  Congress. 

The  effects  of  this  decision  on  units 
throughout  the  country  are  just  becom- 
ing apparent.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  which  is  somewhat  typical,  the 
proix)sal  would  abolish  six  National 
Guard  units,  close  three  armories,  and 
cast  550  Utah  Guardsmen  adrift  by 
abolishing  their  units. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  Cantwell,  President 
of  the  Adjutants  General  Association  of 
the  United  States,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  plan  for  the  cutback  was  developed  in 
the  OflBce  of  the  Defense  Controller  by 
civilians  who  have  little  understanding  of 
Reserve  military  programs.  The  fact 
that  the  cut  has  only  the  reluctant  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  that  it  failed  to  gain  approval  of  the 
two  advisory  committees  previously 
mentioned  is  a  measure  of  the  highly 
controversial  nature  of  this  decision. 

The  cutback,  in  my  opinion,  would 
definitely  reduce  the  Nation's  overall 
defense  capability  because  it  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  Army's  mobilization 
base.  The  plan  concentrates  on  a  small 
high-priority  Reserve  Force,  but  main- 
tains thousands  of  nonpriority  units  at 
strengths  too  low  to  permit  efficient 
training. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  overlooks  the 
needs  for  an  swlequate  force  to  provide 
internal  security  and  perform  recovery 
missions  following  a  nuclear  attack,  and 
it  also  reduces  opportunities  for  volun- 
tary military  Reserve  units. 

I  hope  Congress  will  force  the  Pen- 
tagon to  reconsider  this  decision. 


THE   INDIANA  DUNES 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,   the 
bulldozers  and  power  shovels  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  are  all  poised  to  begin  to  de- 
stroy   tomorrow    the    most     beautiful 
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section  of  the  Indiana  Dunes.  A  lar^e 
sectlOTi  of  the  dimes  Is  scheduled  to  be 
shoveled  on  to  barges  and  then  trans- 
ported across  Lake  Michigan  to  Evan- 
ston,  where  It  is  to  be  dumped  Into  the 
lake  to  create  77  acres  of  land  fill  which 
will  become  an  additicxi  to  the  campus 
of  Northwestern  University. 

Previous  appeals  to  Bethlehem  to  stay 
its  hand  have  met  with  no  response. 
This  was  at  first  the  attitude  of  the 
Northwestern  business  authorities  who 
maintained  that  they  were  only  bound 
by  their  contract  and  could  not  concern 
themselves  with  where  the  sand  came 
from.  More  recently,  however,  these 
representatives  have  Implied  that  they 
would  use  an  alternative  source  of  All,  Lf 
such  were  available. 

We  have  now  found  such  an  alterna- 
tive. For  in  the  process  of  deepening 
and  widening  the  Cal-Sag  Canal,  no  less 
than  10  million  cubic  yards  of  clay, 
earth,  and  rocks  have  already  been 
dredged  up  and  deposited  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal.  Since  the  canal  L<»  to  be 
deepened  by  approximately  11  feet  and 
widened  by  another  160  feet  throughout 
Its  18-mlle  course,  this  means  that  many 
million  more  cubic  yards  will  be  ex- 
cavated. 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago  Is  confronted  with  the  terrific 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  this  huge 
deposit  of  earth.  It  has  no  present 
place  to  deposit  It,  and  it  needs  to  clear 
the  banks  of  the  canal  if  they  are  to  be 
leased  to  Industrial  concerns. 

Here  Is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
sanitary  district  to  oCTer  to  Northwestern 
the  2*i  million  cubic  yards  which  the 
university  says  it  needs.  This  has  al- 
ready been  suggested  by  the  well-known 
Chicago  news  commentator,  Len 
O'Connor.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reinforce  his  suggestion.  I 
hope  the  sanitary  district  will  make  a 
generous  ofTer  to  Northwestern  not  only 
to  provide  the  fill,  but  also  to  help  with 
its  transportation  to  Evanston  as  well. 

Once  this  is  done,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  Northwestern 
should  insist  on  getting  its  fill  from  the 
dunes  and  thus  become  a  tacit  accom- 
plice In  their  destruction.  A  better  fill 
will  be  provided  to  it  from  a  more  accessi- 
ble source  at  a  cheaper  price. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  suggestion 
was  made  to  Northwestern  over  5  years 
ago.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter 
from  a  public -spirited  citizen.  Mr.  John 
A.  Ricker,  the  able  attorney  for  the  sani- 
tary district,  to  Northwestern,  under 
date  of  November  30,  1956.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  be  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  my  remarks,  together  with 
two  other  apparently  authentic  letters 
dealing  with  the  aftermath  to  this  sug- 
gestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objf^ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  for  one  reason  or  an 
otlu-r.  Northwestern  did  not  choose  to 
follow  up  Mr.  Ricker's  suggestion  and. 
instead,  proceeded  to  close  a  contract 
with  two  intermediate  companies  which 
involved  the  destruction  of  a  large  part 
of  the  most  beautiful  area  of  the  dunes. 


But  while  It  is  now  the  11th  hour  and 
the  59th  minute.  It  Is  still  not  too  late 
to  stay  the  hands  of  the  despollers.  If 
the  sanitary  district  will  offer  and  North- 
western will  accept  this  superior  land 
fill.  Northwestern  cp.n  have  its  enlarged 
campus  and  the  dunes  can  be  saved. 

Incidentally,  even  if  Northwestern  gets 
the  2*^2  million  cubic  yards  from  the 
sanitary  district,  the  district  will  still 
have  enough  sand  fill  left  over  to  create 
several  hundred  acres  of  off-shore  land 
in  Lake  County,  Ind  .  between  Lake 
Calumet  and  Indiana  Harbor,  and  thus 
provide  National  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
with  alternative  and  superior  sites  for 
their  mills  than  they  could  possibly  get 
by  destroying  the  dunes. 

I  win  l)e  happy  to  work  with  all  these 
groups  to  obtain  these  facilities.  But  in 
concert  with  conservationists  from  all 
over  the  country.  I  will  resist  to  the 
death  thi?  efforts  of  the  steel  companies, 
real  estiite  rings,  and  politicians  to 
destroy  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas 
in  the  Nation  and  replace  It  with  a 
Jungle  of  smog,  polluted  water,  asphalt, 
and  concrete  Only  those  with  a  wan- 
ton sen,st  of  cruelty  ca:^  proceed  now 
that  a  superior  alternative  lies  open. 

We  have  no  time  to  lose.  Let  the 
companies  withhold  their  destruction, 
the  sanitary  di-strlct  make  a  statesman- 
like offer,  and  Northwestern  accept  thi.s 
alternative  in  the  preat  educational  and 
humane  tradition  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

E.TiiiBrr  1 
To  the  Honorable  the  President  and  Bnard 
of  Trustfes  of  Nfyrthvestern  Uniientty 
and  to  the  Honorable  the  Prendent  and 
Board  of  Tr-utfees  of  the  Mt'trnpolitan 
Sanitiry  District  of  Greater  Chicago 

The  pi.rp<»se  of  this  study  Is  t<)  find  a 
practical  method  of  dl.sposUig  of  the  exca- 
vated earth  or  "spoil  bank"  now  being  ex- 
cavated ty  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
the  widening  if  the  C.ilumet  .Sag  Channel 
from  50  to  225  feet.  The  present  chan- 
nel Is  lined  by  spoil  banks  which  have 
exl.sted  sir-ce  the  channel  was  built  In  1922. 
and  which  have  prevented  this  land  from 
being  rented  to  heavy  Industry  as  dtx-k  8lt«8. 
During  tlie  p.ist  decades  there  was  sufTJclent 
unburdened  area  for  rental  purposes  na  that 
the  spoil  banks  posed  no  great  problem 
However.  If  the  completion  of  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  makes  Chicago  a  world 
port  as  r.iany  predict  then  It  is  reasonable 
to  a-sstime  that  the  value  of.  and  the  de- 
mand for  dock  sites  will  Increase  and  the 
spoil  bank  problem  will  become  more  acute 

At  the  time  the  US  Army  Corps  nf  Engi- 
neers ard  the  sanitary  district  trustees 
formulat<"d  plans  for  the  canal  widening  It 
was  their  concerted  opinion  that  there  was 
no  solution  to  the  problem,  other  than  to 
continue  to  build  larger  and  higher  spoil 
ba.iks 

The  sanitary  district  trxistees  have  not 
been  altr^gether  satisfied  with  this  solution 
and  have  from  time  to  time  considered 
other  mi'thods  of  disposing  of  the  spoil 
bank,  such  as  giving  It  to  the  toll  road 
commissi  jners  for  construction  of  the  super- 
highway. 

It  Is  suggested  In  this  proptisal  that  North- 
western University  consider  adoption  of  a 
program  to  use  a  part  of  this  spoil  bank 
to  enlart-e  their  campus  by  filling  In  lake 
front  area. 

The  m.ignltude.  the  boldness  and  the  great 
expense  of  this  program  might,  on  first  con- 
sideration, be  sufflclent  reason  to  reject  the 
whole  Idea  after  a  cursory  examlnaUon. 

However,  upon  second  thought,  there  are 
SiOient   aspects  uf   this  program    which  may 


help   solve    the   expansion    problaan    of   the 
university: 

1  The  first  hypothesto  Is  tHat  within  the 
next  generation.  tb«  demands  npon  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  due  to  th*  popula- 
tion growth  and  to  the  general  racognltlon 
of  the  Unport&nc«  of  higher  •diacatlon.  will 
overtax  the  physical  caf>»cltl«a  of  thoae  In- 
stitutions. 

These  demands  will  afford  such  InaUtutlons 
an  easy  aoluUon.  They  can  fall  Into  the 
error  uf  becoming  sUil  mora  setecUTe  and 
admit  only  "A"  type  students.  In  this  re- 
spect the  argunient  U  not  to  r^ax  the  pres- 
ent standards,  but  rather  a  warning  against 
an  InflaUon  of  standards  due  to  physical 
limitations. 

2  The  university  Is  hemmed  In  on  three 
sides  by  residential  Improvement  and  the 
lake  otTers  the  only  means  of  expansion.  If 
the  problem  of  trying  to  acquire  vested  In- 
terests on  the  other  three  sides  U  to  be 
avoided. 

3  It  Is  sound  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point to  nil  In  this  area  because  of  the 
existence  of  au  underwater  shelf  extending 
out  from  the  shore  a  distance  ot  approxi- 
mately 2  miles  and  extending  from  Wllmette, 
111  to  Oary.  Ind.,  over  which  the  water 
depths  are  less  than  30  feet.  Lake  surveys 
Indicate  that  the  depths  required  to  be  filled 
would  slope  off  the  campus  shoreline  to  ap- 
pmxlmately  30  feet. 

4  This  program  should  not  be  rejected 
by  the  trustees  herein  concerned  without 
studied  contemplation  and  thoughtful  guid- 
ance because  if  the  opportunity  herewith 
presented  Is  foreclosed.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
predict  th.it  It  may  never  again  present  It- 
self.    Tills  statement  bears  merit  because: 

(a)  Approximately  14  mUllon  cubic  yards. 
In  addition  to  some  existing  "spoil  bands," 
will  be  removed  In  the  Cal-Sag  widening. 

(bi  Approximately  5  million  cubic  yards 
{)f  fill  would  be  required  to  fill  In  approxi- 
mately lOO  acres  off  the  Northwestern  shore- 
line 

(ci  The  limestone  rock  being  excavated  Is 
desirable  for  riprap  In  depths  below  16  feet 
In  the  construction  of  a  seawaU  If  steel  or 
concrete  piling  Is  used. 

(di  While  the  materUl  Is  being  excavated 
It  could  be  loaded  ont<}  barges  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Once  the  ttU  Is  spread 
out  beyond  the  banks.  If  the  university  then 
decides  to  use  It.  It  may  find  the  second  cost 
of  handling  prohibitive.  The  secret  of  the 
8ucce.ss  of  this  program  wUl  be  the  solution 
of  the  engineering  problem  of  coordination 
In  having  barge  transportation  available  for 
hauling  as  the  army  engineers  muke  the 
excavations. 

(e)  It  Ls  conceivable  that  once  this  Cal- 
Sag  widening  U  completed,  there  wUl  never 
be  another  opportunity  to  acquire  such 
quantities  of  rock  and  earth  at  such  low 
cost. 

(f)  Should  another  highway  of  the  Con- 
greas  Street  type  be  built  the  earth-trucking 
cuets  would  be  prohibitive.  Should  another 
subway  branch  be  constructed,  the  earth  fill 
might  be  available  but  In  that  situation,  the 
rock  for  riprap  purposes  would  not  be  avail- 
able. 

(g)  Present  lake  surveys,  while  Incom- 
plete, indicate  that  there  U  Uttie  or  no  sand 
on  the  Uike  bottom  off  the  shore  of  the  uni- 
versity campus  which  could  be  used  for  fill, 
and  the  clay  under  the  thin  layer  of  sand 
Is  too  hard  or  t<.K)  stiff  to  be  cut  by  the  cutter 
on  a  hydraulic  dredge. 

(h)  There  U  plenty  of  sand  at  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  but  after  paying  the  cost 
of  dredging,  the  cost  of  barging  sand  would 
approximate  the  cost  of  barging  fill  from  the 
Cal-Sag  area. 

(I )  The  litu^ral  drift  of  sand  north  of  WU- 
mette  Is  approximately  26.000  cubic  yards 
per  year.  After  passing  the  Wllmette  harbor, 
the  lake  currenU  sweep  outward  past  North- 
wetitern  University  leaving  little  sand.     The 
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currents  then  come  shoreward  at  about  the 
Evanston-Chlcago  city  line. 

( J )  Should  the  Chicago  Park  District  at 
ft  later  date  demand  this  fill  in  order  to 
Lnmp'.ete  the  Outtr  Drive  from  Hollywood  to 
H  iw.ird  Street  to  relieve  trnfBc  congestion 
there  might  not  t-e  any  fill  remaining  for  a 
private  Instltutlor  . 

The  foregoing  n-asons  tend  to  support  the 
iheiry  that  if  this  opportunity  Is  not  pur- 
t-w^d  any  6ub>seqv,ent  program  for  artificial 
11 ::  will  be  more  co.itly. 

The  Inland  Steel  Co  Is  presently  engaged 
ill  .1  pro<xram  to  fill  In  20  acres  off  Its  shore- 
line at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  The  Com- 
nionwealth  Edison  Co  Is  seeking  permission 
to  t\'.\  m  79  acres  If  the  economic  cost  Is 
justitted  In  the  ojjlnlon  of  the  directors  of 
these  corporations,  then  should  not  the  re- 
quirements of  higher  education  be  even  more 
ju.sTifled  In  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of 
Northwestern  University. 

*  •  •  •  • 

roUMrNT 

At  common  law  the  riparian  owner  owned 
the  bed  ((  the  river  to  the  thread  of  the 
stream.  The  law  was  different  as  to  navlga- 
be  waters  and  t^e  riparian  owned  only  to 
:hp  hlich  wiiter  mark  or  tide  The  balance  of 
the  soil  of  the  sta  belonged  to  the  crown 
.mbject  to  the  rights  of  navigation. 

It  Is  further  suggested  that  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  marine  contractors  In 
Chicago  who  are  ecjulpped  to  undertake  such 
a  contract  and  their  bids  would  reflect  Items 
fur  contingent  expenses  which  would  make 
a  marine  operation  of  this  magnitude  pro- 
hibitive One  su;h  Illustration  would  be 
the  lie-by  charges  for  crew.  tug.  and  barges 
(lurini;  liirlrmrnt  we'thrr  when  the  lake 
w.-us   too   rough   for   safe   sailing. 

Whfn  the  l:tke  i-tates  were  i'dmlttcd  Into 
the  Union,  they  were  given  title  to  the  soil 
under  the  lake  from  the  State  lines  as  ex- 
tended, subject  only  to  the  rights  of  Con- 
gress t<i  Impose  r<>gulatlons  for  navigation, 
etc  The  riparian  owner  of  land  abutting 
the  lake  owns  only  to  the  water's  edge  and  his 
riparian  rights  conjilst  of  acquiring  additional 
land  by  natural  aci-retlon  only,  and  access  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  waters  {Revell 
v  People.  177  111  4<58;  Cobb  v.  Commissioners 
of  Lincoln  Park.  202  111.  427). 

.Should  the  university  proceed  under  the 
Rivers.  Lakes,  and  Streams  Act  of  Illinois  and 
the  Federal  River  and  Harbor  Act.  and  be 
successful  In  obtaining  permits  to  build 
bulkheads  and  fill,  then  title  to  the  filled  In 
land  might  still  be  In  the  State  of  Illinois. 
It  Is  therefore  suggested  that  In  addition  to 
securing  the  permits  above  mentioned,  the 
university  proceed  under  the  Cities  and  Vll- 
leges  Act  Inasmuch  a«  a  decree  of  the  circuit 
c  lurt  win  by  operation  of  the  statute  cause 
a  conveyance  of  the  new  land  from  the  State 
of    Illinois   to   Northwestern    University. 

This  would  require  the  ccxjperatlon  of  the 
city  of  Evanston. 

The  Cook  County  commissioners  would 
also  need  to  approve  the  plans  by  virtue  of 
the  1874  statute. 

SOME    MAJOR    OBSTACLES    TO    THE    PROGRAM 

It  has  been  suggested  that  steel  sheet  pil- 
ing for  a  seawall  Is  In  short  supply  and  none 
can  be  expected  before  1968. 

It  Is  also  suggested  that  tugs  and  barges 
are  dilTicult  to  obtain  In  the  Chicago  area, 
that  they  are  In  great  demand  In  the  summer 
months,  and  that  vested  claims  to  their  use 
might   prevent  success  of   the  iM-ogram. 

SUGGESTIONS 

I'  Is  admitted  that  steel  sheet  piling  might 
>)(•  impossible  to  obtain.  A  vice  president  of 
Inland  Steel  Co.  stated  that  they  are  not 
making  steel  piling  for  commercial  use  at 
this  Ume  A  vice  president  of  United  States 
Steel  Co  stated  that  there  Is  little  hope  of 
obtaining  such  sttel  before  18  months  or  3 
years  from  now. 


Steel  sheet  piling  Installed,  exclusive  of 
future  price  and  wage  Increases.  Is  estimated 
to  cost  approximately  $450  i>er  lineal  foot.  A 
representative  of  the  Portland  Cement  Asso- 
ciation stated  that  prestressed  concrete  pil- 
ing will  compete  favorably  with  steel,  both 
as  to  cost  and  durability. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  that  this  pro- 
gram may  be  too  costly.  It  Is  suggested  that 
bids  be  Invited  from  marine  contractors  and 
their  figures  be  compared  with  those  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Northwestern  College  of 
Engineering.  The  college  of  engineering 
might  consider  the  advisability  of  organizing 
a  private  corporation  to  do  the  Job. 

In  pursuing  this  thought,  the  college  of 
engineering  could  learn  what  the  univer- 
sity trustees  desired  In  the  way  of  an  addi- 
tional camptis  and  then  prepare  designs  and 
cost  estimates.  These  studies  would  con- 
sider the  most  economical  method  of  moving 
the  fill  from  the  Cal-Sag  to  the  campus. 
One  suggestion  on  unloading  Is  by  dump 
barge  and  dragline.  Another  suggestion  Is 
by  deck  barge  and  heavy  duty  dozer  along- 
side a  barge  length  steel  sheet  wall. 

The  study  should  be  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  engineer  of  Evanston,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  new  campus 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
Clark  Street  Beach,  and  whether  or  not  the 
outer  limits  of  the  new  campus  would  need 
to  be  extended  southward  In  the  form  of  a 
breakwater  to  prevent  lake  currents  from 
aggravating  the  existing  beach  erosion  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  event  the  engineers  should  deter- 
mine that  concrete  piling  would  be  satis- 
factory, then  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  suggestion  of  filling  in  the  lake  be- 
tween the  two  concrete  piers  located  near 
the  south  end  of  the  Northwestern  University 
shoreline,  covering  this  area  with  a  concrete 
slab  and  using  this  area  as  a  concrete  pile 
casting  yard.  (See  publications — Concrete 
Piles-Concrete  Shore  Protection,  submitted 
by    Portland    Cement    Association). 

For  the  sole  purpose  of  refuting  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  may  be  no  marine  equip- 
ment available  for  this  type  of  program,  the 
market  was  sampled  and  It  was  learned  that 
barges  and  tugs  etc.,  may  be  available  either 
for  charter  or  purchase.  (See  attached 
exhibits.) 

An  agreement  should  be  executed  between 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  sani- 
tary district  and  Northwestern  University 
wherein  approximately  5  million  cubic  yards 
of  fill  from  the  Cal-Sag  will  be  made  avail- 
able. 

The  several  governmental  bodies  should  be 
contacted  to  learn  whether  or  not  full  ap- 
proval  can   be  expected. 

Publicity  should  be  given  the  program  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  Invite  favorable  public 
reaction. 

The  value  of  riparian  land  based  upon  a 
recent  sale  near  Hollywood  and  Sheridan 
Road  was  $4  30  per  square  foot.  This  valu- 
ation would  give  the  new  campus  of  100 
acres  a  value  of  $18,730,800. 

On  the  basis  of  I  cubic  yard  of  fill  being 
required  to  produce  one  square  foot  of  new 
land  approximately  7  feet  above  city  datiun, 
4,356,000  cubic  yards  of  fill  would  be  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  moving  the  fill  by  contract  from  the 
Cal-Sag  area  to  the  university  may  run  from 
•  1  to  $2  per  cubic  yard.  It  Is  believed  that 
engineering  studies  will  show  that  loading 
operations  can  be  synchronized  with  the  ex- 
cavation operations  of  the  Cal-Sag  con- 
tractor, and  the  fill  moved  in  such  large 
quantities,  and  unloaded  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  attractive  to  the  university  under  a 
self-help  program.  If  this  suspicion  proves 
factual  then  the  entire  cost  of  financing  a 
private  corporation  might  be  offset  In  the 
savings  made  on  barging  costs. 


It  may  be  ctistomary  for  university  trustees 
to  consider  only  the  present  and  near  future 
needs  of  the  university.  Distant  future 
planning  might  be  described  as  a  speculative 
fantasy.  However,  if  one  turns  from  a  look 
toward  the  future  to  a  look  into  the  past,  it 
is  easy  to  recall  the  time  when  one  building 
sufficed  for  all  Northwestern  purposes.  The 
fact  remains  that  future  construction  re- 
quires land  upon  which  to  set  the  buildings, 
and  the  opportunity  for  artificial  accretion 
on  an  economic  basis  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  re- 
curring one. 

This  study  has  devolved  Into  a  promotion, 
but  a  promotion  In  Itself  Is  not  bad  If  the 
promotion  is  practical.  If  a  present  or  future 
need  Ls  present,  and  If  the  need  justifies  the 
cost.  The  program  seems  worthy  of  the 
challenge. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  A.  Ricker. 


I  have  advised  Mr.  Ricker  on  the  engi- 
neering matters  in  the  study  which  I  be- 
lieve are  sound. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  100 
acres,  having  a  current  value  of  nearly  |19 
million,  can  be  obtained  for  about  $13  mil- 
lion by — 

1.  Building    6,000    lineal   feet    of 

seawall  at  $450 $2,  700,  000 

2.  Transporting    and    depositing 

5,000,000  cubic  yards  of  spoil 
from  the  Calumet  Sag  Chan- 
nel at  $2 10.  000.  000 

Total 12,  700,000 

This  indicated  saving  of  $6  million  (ad- 
mittedly very  approximate)  should  at  least 
Induce  Northwestern  University  to  make  a 
thorough  and  more  accurate  study  of  the 
proposed  project  from  all  angles. 

Northwestern  University  should  have  the 
100  acres.     The  legal  and  political  difficulties 
can   be   readily   overcome.     The  engineering 
and  financial  difficulties  require  only  a  reso- 
lute spirit  and  the  use  of  big  ways  to  do  big 
Jobs  against  the  fury  of  Lake  liilchlgan. 
Ralph  R.  LEmxR, 
Structural  Design  Engineer ,  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago. 

North  WESTERN  University, 
Evanston,  III.,  February  21, 1961. 
Mr.  John  A.  Ricker, 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Mr.  Ricker:  Mr.  Alban  Weber  related 
to  me  the  conversation  he  bad  with  you  last 
Friday  regarding  Northwestern  University's 
proposal  to  extend  the  camptis  eastwardly 
into  Lake  Michigan.  The  proposal  to  extend 
the  campus  into  the  lake  is  not  new,  and  It 
is  undoubtedly  my  error  in  not  making  this 
fact  clear  to  you  when  you  were  good  enough 
to  stop  by  to  dlsctiss  fill  material.  As  far 
back  as  1898  a  campus  site  plan  was  drawn 
up  by  Messrs.  Brace  and  Burdick  showing  a 
lake  fill  area  surprisingly  similar  to  the  one 
presently  being  proposed.  Again  In  1926,  In 
conjunction  with  the  Chicago  Park  Board, 
an  elaborate  plan  was  proposed,  showing 
lagoons,  golf  courses,  etc.  In  1955,  before 
the  Evanston  Planning  Board  the  matter  of 
extending  the  campus  into  the  lake  was 
again  discussed.  Needless  to  say.  Internally 
we  have  frequently  gone  over  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  proposed  lake  fill. 

I  do  want  you  to  know  that  we  were  most 
grateful  for  your  Interest  In  our  plans,  and 
for  the  suggestions  you  made  about  possible 
use  of  fill  material  resulting  from  the  Cal- 
Sag  dredging  operations.  Otir  architects  and 
engineers,  Skidmore,  Owlngs  &  Merrill,  are 
well  versed  in  this  type  of  work,  and  up  to 
the  moment  no  firm  decision  has  been  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  type  or  source  of  fill.  If 
there  are  any  similar  operations  to  the  type 
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we  dl«ruj»ed.  presently  •▼allable,  I  would  be 
Interested  to  hear  about  them. 

In  any  event,  my  belated  thanks  for  your 
suggestions.     I   am   sorry   you    thought   we 
had  In  any  way  disregarded  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  S.  Kna. 
Vic0  President  and  Business  Manager. 


Maxch  22,  1901. 

Mr    W    S.  Kbui. 

Vice  President  and  Business  Manager. 
Business  Administration  Office.  North- 
western Universify.  Evanston,  III. 

DrA«  Mr.  Knot:  I  have  your  letter  of 
February  21,  19«1.  I  had  first  Intended  to 
Ignore  It.  but  then  decided  that  I  ought  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

Let  us  consider  the  facts.  When  I  sub- 
mitted my  proposal  to  you  and  Dr  Miller 
early  In  1957,  you  hailed  the  Idea  as  one 
which  n^ght  solve  one  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity •»  most  troublesome  problems.  You 
gave  me  from  20  minutes  to  a  half 
hour  of  time  In  discussing  the  problem. 
Tou  stated  that  the  university  had  spent 
close  to  a  million  dollars  on  Jetties,  but 
even  this  expenditure  had  not  prevented 
shore  erosion.  Incidentally,  this  Is  under- 
standable, because  some  of  your  monolithic 
structures  are  open  piers  and  not  Jetties 
capable  of  capturing  the  littoral  drift. 

You  further  stated  that  In  the  expan- 
sion of  the  campus  west  cf  Sheridan  Road 
you  were  spending  an  average  of  $50,000  per 
acquisition  for  house  and  lot.  Implying  this 
was  an  expensive  price  to  pay  for  parking 
lots,  tennis  courts,  housing,  etc  I  pointed 
out  to  you  that  the  campus  was  long  and 
narrow  and  proper  expansion  was  lakeward 
and  not  to  the  west.  You  did  not  Inform 
me  of  other  plans  at  this  time.  and.  If 
there  were  others.  It  would  have  been  nat- 
ural for  you  to  mention  them.  You 
thought  the  Idea  was  great  and  asked  me 
to  furnish  50  copies  of  the  proposal  for 
submission  to  your  board  of  trustees  at 
their  March  3.  1957,  meeting  Within  a 
day  or  two  after  our  conference,  I  left  the 
50  copies  with  your  secretary  Y"U  did 
not  give  me  the  courtesy  of  a  report  after 
the  March  3  meeting. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  proprrf:al 
which  I  submitted  was  not  part  of  rr.y  duties 
as  an  attorney  with  the  sanitary  district 
It  was  an  undertaking  of  my  own  It  was 
made  with  the  hope  of  helping  the  university 
and  alleviating  one  of  the  traffic  problems 
along  Sheridan  Road.  It  was  not  made  for 
personal  glory  for  I  am  well  aware  that  public 
acclaim  la  transitory  and  passes  with  the 
setting  sun. 

I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  It  Is  stand- 
ard corporate  practice  for  executives  to  pick 
the  brains  of  their  employees  for  good  Ideaa 
and  advance  them  as  their  own.  Because 
you  chose  not  to  continue  to  work  with  me 
In  1957,  has  been  a  loss  to  you  and  the  uni- 
versity, not  to  me. 

About  2  years  ago.  the  sanitary  district 
dredged  the  north  shore  channel.  Appr' xl- 
mately  335.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were 
removed  While  some  of  this  dirt  was  the 
residue  fri  m  digested  sludge,  the  vast  ma- 
J'lrlty  con-ststed  of  sand  and  gumbo  clay. 
This  material  was  hauled  to  the  center  of 
the  lake  and  dumped.  It  could  have  been 
used  by  the  university  as  fill.  This  amount 
of  flu  wcu'.d  have  made  approximately  10 
acres  o.'  new  land  at  water  level  considering 
an  average  water  depth  of  21  feet 

My  objection  to  House  bill  139  Introduced 
by  Representative  Dawson  on  your  behalf 
Is  ba.'-ed  upon  the  following: 

1  It  Is  a  d.Tngerou3  precedent  ff-r  the  State 
to  establish  In  selling  submerged  shorelands 
to  a  private  Individual.  If  It  Is  proper  to 
sell  to  you.  then  a  sale  should  be  made  to 
Loyola  University,  or  other  medical,  religious, 
or  charitable  organizations  which  might 
claim  as  high  a  purpose  as  yours.    You  could 


accompllfih  more  by  obUlnlng  a  99-year  lease 
at  a  dollar  a  year  and  working  out  details 
with    the    State    division    of    waterways. 

2  No  reservation  la  made  for  an  e«press 
highway  along  the  eastern  perimeter  of  the 
new  land  for  an  express  highway  In  the  event 
the  Leffler  Causeway  comes  Into  being  at  some 
future  date 

3  No  planning  or  consideration  has  been 
given  as  to  construction  of  the  north  bound- 
ary of  the  new  land  In  the  event  the  WU- 
mette  Harbor  is  expanded  into  a  flood  deten- 
tion pond  at  some  future  time. 

The  planning  should  not  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university  alone  but  for  the  entire 
area. 

I   have    now   made   my   po-ltlon   clear   and 
am  cont«'nt  to  close  the  matter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John   A  Ricxm 


WITHHOLDING  OF  DIVIDENDS  AND 
INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  us,  I  think,  have  received  a  tremen- 
dous volume  of  mail  on  the  so-cailed 
withholding  tax.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
I  have  received  over  30.000  letters.  These 
letters  portray  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  population  does  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  withholdinp;  tha*  Ls 
proposed  I  have  prepared  a  letter  which 
I  am  sending'  to  those  who  have  cor- 
responded with  me  about  this  matter. 
clearing  up  some  of  these  misconcep- 
tions. I  am  also  issuing  it  as  my  regular 
letter  to  con.stituents.  and  asking  that  it 
be  printed  in  a  number  of  Illinois  pa- 
pers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, and  that,  following  the  let- 
ter, there  be  printed  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  27.  this 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U  S  Senate. 
CoMMrrrxE  on  Banking  and  Cvrxcnct 

Aprxl  19€3. 
DcjiR  Friend     I  appreciate  having  your  let- 
ter   In    which    ym    oppose    the    proposal    to 
withhold   on   dividends   and    interest   at    the 
source  as  Ls  now  done  for  wages  and  salaries 
I  have  received  thousands  of  letters  on  this 
subject  and  I  hope  you  wlU  understand  that 
I   must  reply    by   a   form   letter       However.    I 
shall    try    to    cover    the    points    which    are 
n\ade    In    i<reater    detail     than    I    could    do 
If    each    were    to    he    answered    f>er8oiiai;y. 
WHT  I  sfpporr  THIS  paovisioN 

Let  me  say  to  you  directly  that  I  favor 
the  withholding  provisions  for  Interest  and 
dividends  at  the  source  Of  the  approximate- 
ly $16  bllllcjn  In  Interest  and  dividends  paid 
cut  In  this  country  each  year,  almost  $4  bil- 
lion Ls  not  reported  on  Income  tax  returns. 
The  tax  on  this  amount  would  be  $800  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  Is  owed  to  the  Govern- 
ment  but  which   Is   not  now  paid 

Th.jee  who  actually  pay  their  taxes  are 
required  to  pay  more  than  their  share  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  others  who  owe  taxes 
to   pay    their   fair   share. 

Wages  and  salaries  are  now  withheld  at 
the  source  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  system  shtjuld  not  be  applied  to  divi- 
dends and  Interest  In  fact,  we  are  giving 
the  recipients  of  dividends  and  Interest  a 
murh  better  break  In  terms  of  refunds  and 
exemptions  under  this  bill  than  Is  given 
now  to  a  person  who  receives  inciime  from 
wages  and  salaries 


The  withholding  la  needed:  the  method 
proposed  la  simple;  almost  every  reasonable 
objection  has  been  met  bj  tbe  prorlslons  of 
the   bill:    and  I    Intend   to  support  it. 

OSJSCTIONS  SAISXO 

Now  let  me  deal  with  the  objections  which 
are  raised  against  It. 

The  main  arguments  made  afelnst  this 
proposal  are  (1)  that  It  would  cause  hard- 
ship to  widows  and  retired  persons  who  live 
on  dividend  and  Interest  iDCome:  (2)  that 
refunds  would  be  hard  to  process;  and  (3) 
that  It  would  Involve  extra  coct  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  companies. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  these  argu- 
ments have  very  much  merit  as  the  new 
propi^eals  are  designed,  speclflcaliy.  to  make 
certain  that  the  hardships  which  are  said 
to  be  Involved  will  not  happen.  Let  me  give 
you  Just  a  few  facts : 

TAXES    ALRCAOT    OWXS 

1  In  the  first  place,  this  proposal  in  no 
w.iy  raises  taxes,  for  they  are  already  •  wed 
to  the  Government,  under  present  law.  The 
f.ict  that  a  great  many  people  who  write  In 
to  oppose  the  provision  believe  It  Is  a  new 
tax  shows  that  thousands  are  not  now  pay- 
ing the  taxes  already  owed  on  dividends 
and  Interest  and  proves  how  much  we  need 
this  bin.  But  if  a  person  owes  no  tax.  the 
Treasury  bill  provides  he  can  receive  a  re- 
bate on  his  tax  once  a  quarter  merely  by 
filling  out  a  simple  form  or  postcard.  Those 
on  wages  and  salaries  get  only  a  yearly  re- 
fund So  the  recipient  of  Interest  and  divi- 
dends Is  getting  a  much  better  ')reak  than 
do  those  with  Income  from  these  other 
sources. 

MANY     CAN     err    AN     KXKlCmON 

If  a  person  Is  under  18,  he  can  notify  the 
baiik  or  savings  Institution,  and  the 
iinu)  inu  will  not  t)e  withheld  at  all.  If  he 
l8  over  la  and  this  applies  to  all  of  those 
over  18— if  he  reasonably  believes  he  will 
not  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  tax.  he 
can  also  flle  an  exemption  certificate  with 
the  bank  or  savings  institution  and  not  t>e 
withheld  against. 

The  Treasury  has  provided  information 
which  shows  that  the  dividend  income  re- 
ceived by  individuals  who  do  not  file  tax  re- 
turns because  of  their  low  Income,  amounts 
to  only  1  percent  of  all  the  dividends 
which  are  paid.  But  89  percent  of  the  divi- 
dends which  are  not  reported  on  income 
tax  returns  are  received  by  thoee  with  In- 
comes of  over  $5,000  a  year.  And  71  percent 
of  the  interest  which  Is  not  reported  is  re- 
ceived by  thoee  with  incomes  of  over  fA.OOO 
a  year.  Thus,  it  Is  not  the  people  on  very 
small  Incomes  who.  in  the  main,  do  not 
report  their  tax.  but  thoee  people  with 
Incomes  large  enough  to  owe  a  tax.  a 
situation  which  could  be  remedied  by  the 
passage    of    the    withholding    provisions. 

But  under  the  present  system,  of  the  tlO  8 
billion  paid  out  in  dividends  each  year,  some 
t94J  million,  or  88  percent  of  the  total  Is 
not  reported  on  Income  tax  returns. 

Under  the  present  system,  of  the  $8.2  bil- 
lion paid  out  each  year  on  Interest,  only  15.4 
billion  is  reported  on  income  tax  returns, 
even  though  taxes  on  these  amounts  are 
owed  to  the  Government.  This  gap  of  92  8 
billion  represents  35  percent  of  all  Interest 
payments  made  In  the  country. 

CUMPLIANCI    WOULD   BX  SUCPLK 

2  The  second  argument  which  Is  used  Is 
tJiat  the  compliance  would  be  too  difficult. 
But  a  very  simple  means  of  complying  with 
this  proposal  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
Treasury  If  a  corporation  paid  a  million 
dollars  In  dividends,  it  would  merely  with- 
hold 20  percent  at  the  source,  transmit 
•200.000  to  the  Treasury,  and  send  a  check 
for  80  percent  of  the  amount  to  each  individ- 
ual. The  law  would  not  require  companiee 
to  report  these  by  name. 
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When  banks  pay  Interest  on  savings  ac- 
counts they  would  credit  the  Individual's 
account  with  80  percent  of  the  Interest  due 
and  transmit  20  percent  to  the  Treasury. 
The  b«nk  or  savings  Institution  would  not 
hn\e  to  transmit  the  names,  addresses,  and 
amounts  for  each  individual  but  merely  20 
percent  of  the  total  anoount  of  Interest 
withheld. 

Yi  11  may  ask,  how  Is  the  individual  going 
to  know  what  to  report  on  his  Income  tax 
form'  Again  this  la  very  simple.  In  the 
first  place  he  la  now  required  by  law  to  re- 
{xirt  his  Income  from  dividends  and  Interest. 
Of  course,  many  do  not  comply.  But  under 
tile  bill  there  woukl  be  no  change  at  all  In 
the  requlremei.t  and  he  must  report  what 
he  receives. 

A  new  space  would  be  provided  on  the 
form  for  him  to  groes  up  the  amounts  so 
that  he  could  get  credit  for  the  amount  of 
l<ix  wlUiheld.    Uet  me  use  a  simple  example: 

II  a  bank  oa-ed  a  person  $100  in  interest, 
the  bank  would  credit  the  account  of  the 
person  with  $80  and  send  $20  to  the  Treas- 
ury. At  the  ei.d  of  the  year,  the  individual 
would  merely  report  on  the  proper  space  on 
h\f  lncr>me  tax  form  that  he  had  received 
$80  On  the  next  line  he  would  be  told  to 
take  25  percent  ex-  one-quarter  of  this 
amount.  This  would  be  920,  or  the  amount 
which  had  t>een  withheld.  He  would  thus 
know  the  amount  received  $80  and  the 
am  unt  withheld  $20.  He  would  enter  the 
180  under  his  income.  He  would  enter  the 
$20  In  the  space  already  provided  on  the  In- 
come tax  foTTTi  for  the  amounts  withheld 
from  his  wager  or  Income.  In  this  way  he 
would  get  credit  for  the  amount  withheld 
without  the  paying  institution  having  to 
tend  him  thLs  inlorination  or  sending  bis 
name,  his  address,  etc.,   to  the  Treasury. 

C06T   WODU)  BX  »MA1  1, KEVXNUX  LAKCB 

3.  The  third  argument  U  that  it  would 
cu^i  mure  to  dc  this  than  it  would  be  worth. 
Tlic  Treasury  estimates  that  by  withholding 
at  the  source  U  would  receive  at  lea£t  $613 
mtUlnn  In  additional  revenues  a  year.  Re- 
member, these  taxes  are  already  owed  and 
are  now  evaded  or  avoided.  The  cost  to  the 
T  easury  at  collecting  this  amount  by  with- 
holding would  3e  $18  million,  or  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  $61.)  mllUon  which  the  Treasury 
wuuld  receive  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  argument  about  cost  Is  supported  by  the 
f.irts 

cower,  trwiow 

Since  taxes  are  already  owed  on  these  huge 
amounts,  since  only  a  very,  very  small 
amount  of  dividend  and  interest  Income  goes 
to  those  who  otherwBle  would  have  no  taxes. 
since  the  propaial  provides  that  whei«  orer- 
withhoidlng  ret.ults  the  person  can  cither 
get  a  quarterly  rebate  or  an  exemption  from 
the  provision  of  the  Law,  and  since  th*  oost 
of  compliance  would  only  be  3  percent  of 
the  additional  revenue,  I  can  see  no  reason 
«hy  this  proposal  ahould  not  become  law. 
I  hope  this  explanation  will  reaasure  you. 

With  best  wialMa. 
Faithfullj. 

Paul  H    Douglas. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr    27,   1962] 

That  WrrwHOLDnvG  Tax 

The  US  Treasury  estimated  that  taxes 
amounting  to  as  much  as  $«50  million  an- 
nually are  lost  to  the  Government  throng 
the  failure  of  Individuals  to  report  Inoosne 
dej-ived  from  bank  Interest  and  corporate 
dividends.  It  Is  for  this  reaac«i  that  the 
Treasury  has  proposed,  and  the  House  ol 
Representatives  has  adopted,  a  provision 
calling  for  the  withholding,  at  the  source 
of  payment,  erf  ao  percent  of  such  Interest 
or  dividends — this  amount  to  be  credited 
against  the  total  tax  due.  The  arxaase- 
ment  here  is  pivdaely  gimttT  to  the  with- 
holding tax  which  already  operatea  in  the 
case  of  salaries  and  wages,  and  the  reason 


for  its  adoption  is  precisely  the  same — 
namely,  to  prevent  Intentional  or  uninten- 
tional tax  dodging. 

Both  the  necessity  and  the  inherent  fair- 
ness of  this  new  plan  have  been  widely  rec- 
ognized, but  one  criticism  frequently  made 
of  It  concerns  Its  presumed  effect  on  the 
very  small  taxpayer.  Here  it  has  been  said 
that  the  individual  whose  Income  consists 
exclusively  of  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments, but  whoee  total  Income  is  so  small 
that  he  owes  no  tax.  will  suffer  because  20 
I>ercent  of  his  income  will  be  withheld  from 
him  and  because  he  will  have  to  wait  for  a 
considerable  time  before  he  can  collect  a 
reftind. 

This  criticism  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
new  bill,  as  approved  by  the  House,  spe- 
cifically provides  that  if  any  Individual  rea- 
sonably believes  that  he  will  not  be  Uable 
for  the  payment  of  any  tax  he  only  has  to 
file  with  any  withholding  agent  (his  savings 
bank,  for  instance)  an  exception  certificate 
and  thereafter  all  amounts  payable  by  such 
withholding  agent  to  such  individual  dur- 
ing the  period  such  certificate  is  in  effect 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
deducting  and  withholding. 

That  the  withholding  provisions  of  the 
new  bill  will  substantially  Increase  the  paper- 
work of  banks  and  corporations  Is  unde- 
niable. But  the  particular  criticism  that  it 
will  hurt  those  who  owe  no  tax  does  not 
stand  up  as  valid. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  be  no 
further  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiu^tor  yield  so  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  without  his  losing 
the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  3rield,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
lesder.  Perhaps  he  wants  a  guonmi  call 
before  he  begins  to  speak.  If  so,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  want  the  un- 
flnished  business  laid  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes;  I  so  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislatxvk  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimaed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.     

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Horida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  advised 
by.  I  think,  two  of  my  colleagues  who  do 
not  hold  the  same  views  that  I  entertain 
on  the  pending  matter,  that  they  wish  to 
speak  rather  briefly.  I  am  perfectly 
yfTTing  to  accommodate  them,  provided 
my  position  on  the  floor  is  recognized.   I 


am  perfectly  willing  to  accommodate  the 
majority  leader  on  any  request  he  may 
have  to  make.  I  simply  want  to  have 
the  right  to  complete  my  remarks  some- 
time in  the  early  part  of  the  session  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  what  the  distin^ui^ed 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  has  said; 
and  with  the  proviso  be  has  mentioned, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  assent  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland} 
and  of  the  distinfirulshed  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DirksenI.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  Its 
deliberations  today  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  rH.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DihksekI  wishes  to  speak  on 
the  pending  question.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him  for  a  reasonably  brief 
speech,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
that  understanding,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  make  two  speeches  on  the  meas- 
ure now  before  the  Senate,  and  in  these 
remarks  I  shall  deal  essentially  with  fac- 
tual matters  rather  than  with  the  con- 
stitutional Issue  which  has  been  raised. 

In  my  approach.  I  think  of  one  of  the 
things  of  which  we  oftrai  lose  sight;  that 
is,  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  begins  with  the 
words  "We  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  and  then  for  specific  purposes, 
"do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

That  preamble  does  not  say,  "We  the 
white  people  of  the  United  States."  It 
does  not  say,  "We  the  nonwhite  people." 
It  says,  very  simply,  "We  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

In  a  discussion  of  a  matter  of  this  kind 
I  think  we  must  recosxiize  we  are  deal- 
ing with  people,  and  sometimes  I  think 
that  transcends  a  good  many  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  obtain  on  the  Senate 
floor.  In  which  we  split  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  word  so  finely  that  we  forget 
the  human  essence  which  is  Involved. 
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Among  the  many  gaps,  both  real  and 
fancied,  which  have  been  discussed  from 
time  to  time  and  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  Congress,  there  Is  what 
I  call  the  "voter  gap."  and  that  Is  quite 
real.  It  Is  a  double  gap.  In  a  sense,  or  a 
gap  of  several  dimensions. 

There  is.  for  Instance.  th€  "phantom 
voter  gap."  That  occurs  when  a  vote 
is  cast  and  Is  counted,  but  one  cannot 
find  the  voter.  I  call  that  the  phantom 
voter  gap.  I  will  not  say  where  it  exists, 
but  I  know  where  it  exists,  and  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  discussion  about  it.  and  had 
a  lot  of  publicity  on  that  subject  in  the 
last  national  general  election. 

Then  there  is  also  what  I  call  the  ob- 
stacle voter  gap.  That  is  the  situation 
when  the  voter  can  be  found — he  is 
available,  he  is  ready,  he  is  willing,  and 
he  is  able  to  vote — but  certain  obstacles 
are  placed  in  his  way.  One  of  these 
obstacles  is  the  so-called  literacy  test. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  the  undersUnd- 
ing  test.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the  edu 
catlonal  test.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the 
interpretation  test.  But  for  our  pur- 
pose and  within  the  terminology  of  the 
measure  which  is  before  the  Senate,  we 
refer  to  it  as  the  literacy  test. 

That  such  an  obstacle  voting  gap 
exists  cannot  be  denied.  The  investiga- 
tion by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
1961.  as  reported  in  that  rather  substan- 
tial volume  on  the  subject  of  voting, 
makes  it  unmistakably  clear  that  this 
obstacle  voter  gap  does  exist. 

Without  naming  counties  or  States, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  any- 
one, one  encounters  some  rather  fan- 
tastic statistics.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
to  look  through  the  volume  to  find  them. 

In  one  county,  with  5.122  nonwhite 
persons  of  voting  age.  not  1  was  regis- 
tered—not I  out  of  5.122. 

In  another  county,  with  4.450  non- 
white  persons  of  voting  age,  only  5  were 
registered. 

In  another  county,  with  1.285  non- 
white  persons  of  voting  age.  none  was 
registered. 

In  another  county,  with  4,077  non- 
white  persons  of  voting  age,  26  were 
registered. 

In  still  another  county,  with  3.560 
nonwhite  persons  of  voting  age.  only  1 
was  registered. 

These  may  be  cited  as  extreme  ex- 
amples from  the  statistics  furnished  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  but  the 
Commission  has  pointed  the  finger  at  100 
counties  in  which  there  has  been  an 
arbitrary  and  flagrant  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote— and  100  counties  is  a  great 
many. 

This  condition  continues  to  exist  de- 
spite the  action  taken  on  the  civil  rights 
front  by  many  agencies  and  groups,  both 
official  and  unofficial. 

There  has  been  legislation.  There  has 
been  court  action.  There  has  been  ac- 
tion by  the  Executive.  There  has  been 
action  by  the  States.  There  has  been 
work  by  private  organizations  and  work 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

There  are  on  the  statute  books  at  least 
a  half  dozen  statutes.  Including  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  of  1960.  dealing 
with  the  preservation  of  and  safeguard- 
ing of  the  right  to  vote:  but  despite  all 
of  this,   the  Commission  still  points   to 


100  counties  In  which  Negroes  are  pre- 
vented from  exercising  the  right  to  vote. 

On  this  question  both  major  political 
parties  have  spoken,  and  they  have 
spoken  very  clearly. 

On  July  27.  1960.  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago  adopted  a 
platform  containing  a  pledge : 

To  secure  leRlalatinn  to  provide  that  the 
completion  nf  six  primury  grades  in  a  Hlate- 
iiccredlted  schiK)l  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
literacy  for  votltis?  purp<i«es 

That.  Mr  President,  is  almost  exactly 
the  lanBiuage  of  the  crux  uf  the  pmding 
m«'asure. 

On  July  12.  1960.  the  Democrat  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Lo.s  AnKoles  adopted 
a  platform  pledge 

To  support  whatever  icrion  Us  np<.>.ssary 
to  eliminate  llter.icy  tests  and  the  p.ijrnent 
of   poll   taxes   <us   ,i  requirement   t>'T   voting 

The  Civil  Ritjht.s  Commission,  after 
long  study,  made  a  formal  recommen- 
dation in  1961  that  it  refers  to  as  recom- 
mendation No.  2.  The  recommendation 
IS  as  follows: 

The  Congress  f-n^rr  legislation  providing 
that  In  all  elerricms  in  which  under  State 
l,iw  .\  "htenu-y'  te.st  or  ;in  vn.derslandlng" 
test  or  an  interpret. itinn"  test  or  an  edu- 
c  illon.il"  test  Is  adminl.stered  to  determine 
the  qu:iliftcatlons  of  electors  It  nhiill  be  sum- 
cient  for  qu;ilincatlon  that  the  elector  have 
completed  at  le.ist  six  gr  id.^s  of  formal  edu- 
ciitlon. 

That  there  have  been  abuses  in  ad- 
ministering these  tests  cannot  well  be 
contradicted.  In  the  .so-called  Raines 
case — U.S.  against  Raines.  1960 — which 
was  brought  in  Georgia,  the  court  found 
that  there  were  'distinctions  in  the  reg- 
istration process'  so  that  30  Negroes 
were  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote. 
This  conclusion  was  supported  by  cer- 
tain specified  violations  of  the  1956  and 
the  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts. 

These  included  using  first,  more 
lengthy  and  difficult  paragraphs  from 
the  Georgia  and  US.  Constitutions  for 
Negroes  to  read  than  for  whites  in  ad- 
ministering literacy  tests;  second,  re- 
quiring Negroes  to  read  aloud  and  to 
write  from  dictation  while  requiring 
white  applicants  only  to  write  by  copy- 
ing: third,  administering  literacy  tests 
to  Negro  applicants  singly  and  apart 
from  white  applicants  while  administer- 
ing such  tests  to  white  applicants  in 
groups:  fourth,  requiring  higher  stand- 
ards of  hteracy  from  Negroes  than  from 
whites  in  passing  on  the  results  of  the 
literacy  test. 

Those  were  findings  in  the  Rames  case, 
to  show  that  there  was  a  distinction  as 
between  these  groups  These  violations 
were  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court.  But  the  record  compiled  by 
the  investigators  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  also  disclose  a  capricious  ap- 
plication of  the  literacy  tests  now  em- 
ployed in  various  States.  Registration 
appears  to  have  been  denied  because  a 
Negro  applicant  could  not  read  well 
enough  or  because  he  mispronounced 
words.  Registration  was  denied  where 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  was  made  to 
questions  which  had  no  real  relevancy  to 
the  applicant's  literacy.  Registrars  as 
indicated  by  the  record  would  ask  ques- 
tions   like    this;     What    does    "create" 


mean?  Who  wa«  the  Creator?  Do  you 
know  how  you  were  bom?  Are  all 
people  born  alike?  When  God  made  you 
and  EUsenhower  did  he  make  both  of  you 
the  same? 

They  also  had  a  question* about  Queen 
Elizabeth.  I  believe  There  were  other 
questions  of  like  character  which  are 
clearly  Irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  literacy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  whole  record  is 
pretty  clear  on  these  polnt«:  Literacy 
tests  are  administered  in  a  number  of 
States  as  a  quahflcation  for  voting. 
The  legal  right  of  a  State  to  employ  such 
tests  is  not  disputed.  These  testa  are  not 
imiformly  applied  as  between  Negroes 
and  whites.  They  are.  In  fact,  arbitrar- 
ily and  capriciously  applied.  Both  ma- 
jor political  parties  have  pledged  them- 
.selves  to  a  correction  of  thta  situation. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  made 
a  specific  recommendation  that  a  uni- 
form standard  such  as  a  sixth-grade  edu- 
cation would  be  a  reasonable  standard. 

Now  the  essence  of  the  bill  before  ua 
IS  simply  this.  It  makes  It  unlawful  to 
interfere  with  a  person's  right  to  vote 
as  he  chooses  In  a  Federal  election  by 
means  of  coercion,  threat  or  Intimida- 
tion It  makes  It  unlawful  to  attempt  to 
deprive  a  person  of  his  right  to  vote  in 
a  Federal  election.  It  defines  depriva- 
tion of  the  right  to  vote  as  the  use  of 
.standards  of  procedures  which  are  not 
uniform  with  respect  to  all  persons,  and. 
finally— and  this  Is  the  crux  of  the  pro- 
posal before  us — it  Includes  within  the 
phra.se  "deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote" 
the  denial  to  any  person  otherwise  quali- 
fied by  law  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  his  performance  In  any  exami- 
nation, whether  for  literacy  or  otherwise. 
if  such  other  p>erson  has  not  been  ad- 
judged incompetent  and  has  completed 
the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any  public 
school  or  accredited  private  school  in  any 
State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico 

That  IS  the  issue  before  us. 

In  most  of  the  statements  made  on 
this  matter  there  appears  to  be  but  one 
question:  namely,  the  constitutionality 
of  this  proposal.  I  believe  It  meets  the 
constitutional  test,  and  that  matter  I 
shall  discuss  before  the  present  debate 
IS  terminated. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KeatikgI  wished 
me  to  yield  to  him  for  a  reasonably  brief 
speech.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  friend 
from  Florida,  who.  as  he  has  already 
noted,  entertains  views  which  are  at 
variance  with  my  own  on  the  proposed 
legislation  before  us.  but  who  with  his 
usual  courtesy  has  permitted  me  to  In- 
tervene at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  the  liter- 
acy bill  has  shunted  Into  the  background 
other  civil  rights  measures  of  much 
more  urgency  and  consequence. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  more  reprehen- 
sible form  of  discrimination  than  that 
which  denies  all  Americans  equality  at 
the  polling  booth.    The  right  to  choose 
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one's  representatives  is  the  very  heart  of 
our  republican  government.  It  astounds 
nie  that  a  proposal  to  secure  the  right 
to  vote  against  blatant  racial  discrimi- 
nation, such  as  has  been  outlined  by  the 
distinguished  minority  ieader,  such  as 
thai  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
ci:i  Constitutional  Rights  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  made  its  findings 
about,  should  be  threatened  with  maa- 
.sive  verbal  resistance  from  any  quarter. 

This  on&laughi  may  be  a  smokescreen 
to  conceal  other  measures  and  to  give 
exaggerated  impcH-tance  to  the  literacy 
bill  The  literacy  bill  is  important.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  I  intend  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  to  strengthen  it 
and  make  it  even  more  effective.  But  it 
Is  by  no  means  the  most  critical  probtem 
facing  this  country  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  Certainly  Congress  will  not  be 
making  a  notable  contribution  to 
strengtliening  civil  rights  in  America  If 
at  the  end  of  this  long  debate  all  we 
succeed  m  doing  Is  enact  a  literacy  bill — 
with  or  without  strengthening  amend- 
ments. 

I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  on  the 
problems  of  voting  when  I  offer  my 
amendment  to  the  literacy  bilL  What  I 
am  concerned  about  today  is  placing  this 
issue  in  its  proper  context. 

Wliat  is  the  fundamental  objective  of 
those  of  us  fighting  for  civil  rights?  It 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  bring 
closer  to  realization  the  principles  of  the 
most  sacred  documents  of  our  national 
existence — the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution.  If  this  is  a 
radical  notion,  then  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  radicals,  and  I  gladly  join  in  this 
company. 

The  gap  between  the  declarations  in 
our  fundamental  law  and  their  enjoy- 
ment by  all  Americans  has  been  gradu- 
ally nai  rowed,  but  it  is  still  too  wide  for 
any  complacency. 

Almost  8  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  declared  segregated  schools 
a  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Today,  there  are  still 
more  than  2,000  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  in  which  segregated  edu- 
cation is  maintained.  There  has  been 
some  progress  in  implementing  the 
Court's  decision  but  it  has  been  painfully 
slow  and  extremely  burdensome  to  the 
children  and  organizations  involved. 
Even  more  discouraging  is  the  fact  that 
resistance  Is  not  diminishing  and  each 
segregationist  defeat  spawns  a  new  de- 
vice for  evading  compliance  with  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Nothing  demeans  the  law  more  than 
failure  to  implement  its  commands.  The 
Supreme  Court  may  have  intended  some 
elasticity  In  ordering  compliance  with 
all  deliberate  speed."  but  no  one  could 
possibly  justify  an  8-year  stretch-out  un- 
der this  concept.  Furthermore,  anyone 
who  reviews  the  situation  objectively 
nui.st  conclude  that  the  delay  has  not 
been  caused  by  problems  of  compliance 
but  rather  by  a  determination  not  to 
comply. 

We  are  all  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. Officials  of  the  Government 
under  this  obligation  cannot  forfeit  to 
schoolchildren  and  their  parents  the  sole 


respcmsibility  for  carrying  out  the  14th 
amendment.  And.  while  we  are  all  in- 
debted to  the  NAACP  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  it  has  done  in  this  field,  that 
organisation  woiild  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  it  simply  does  not  have  the  resources 
or  manpower  to  do  this  job  alone. 

The  school  situation  deserves  the  high- 
est priority  in  our  deliberations.  But. 
instead  of  the  Federal  Government  lend- 
ing every  resource  to  the  fight  for  equal 
protection,  it  is  actually  contributing 
huge  sums  to  the  support  of  practices 
we  know  violate  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  give  some  specific  examples. 
In  1960  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributed over  $60  million  for  the  con- 
sti^ction  and  operation  of  school  fa- 
cilities in  11  States  in  which  the  rate  of 
desegregation  ranged  from  0  to  1.21  per- 
cent. This  was  done  under  the  program 
for  Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas.  In 
some  cases  almost  all  the  pupils  are 
children  of  military  personnel ;  yet  these 
schools  are  almost  entirely  segregated. 

The  Federal  Government  also  provides 
grants  for  vocational  educational  train- 
ing. Millions  of  dollars  are  allotted 
every  year  under  this  program  to  States 
which  maint^dn  almost  wholly  segre- 
gated school  systems.  The  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  adopted  a 
regulation  requiring  that  these  grants 
be  made  available  "without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  creed  or  color,"  but 
it  has  made  virtually  no  attempt  to  en- 
force tills  condition. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  also  administers  the  billion 
dollar  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
In  making  allotments  under  this  act,  no 
consideration  whatever  is  given  to 
whether  the  funds  will  be  used  in  seg- 
regated school  facilities.  HEW  does  not 
even  have  a  pious  regulation  on  this 
subject  and  in  fact  has  given  millions 
in  grants  to  States  whose  schools  are 
still  almost  wholly  segregated. 

Federal  expenditures  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  are  estimated  at  close 
to  $2  billion  annually.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
on  Equal  Protection  of  the  Law  in 
Higher  Ekiucation,  these  feeder al  funds 
are  allocated,  granted  or  disbursed 
"without  regard  to  the  discriminatory 
policy  of  the  i-ecipient  institutions. " 
As  a  result,  tens  of  millions  have  been 
distributed  under  these  programs  to 
segregated  colleges  and  universities.  Al- 
most half  of  all  the  research  funds 
granted  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  1960  went  to  segregated  colleges. 
In  the  same  year,  more  than  40  percent 
of  all  the  research  grants  made  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  went  to 
public  institutions  that  refused  admis- 
sion to  Negroes. 

CoDgress  must  put  an  eixl  to  these  vast 
outlays  oi  public  revenues  to  promote 
or  maintain  unconstituti<xial  practices. 
We  cannot  ^ther  appease  the  oi^Tonents 
of  civil  rights  or  be  Intimidated  by  them 
when  constitutional  commands  are 
involved. 

There  is  hardly  a  subject  of  national 
concern  with  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  dealt  more  timidly.     An 


indigent  criminal  is  ftf^gn^  counsel  by 
the  United  States  and  given  a  tran- 
script of  proceedings,  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  if  necessary,  to  protect  his 
rights.  But  the  fight  to  in-otect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  schocdchildren 
under  present  laws  must  be  carried  on 
without  such  asKistance.  Huge  agencies 
have  been  created  with  multimillion 
dollar  budgets  to  protect  consumers 
against  false  advertising,  investors 
against  watered  stock,  employees  against 
unfair  labor  practices,  and  shippers 
against  discriminatory  rates.  But  there 
is  no  administrative  agency  with  power 
to  protect  Americans  from  being  denied 
the  equal  protecti(m  <A  the  laws. 

It  is  the  Constitution  we  are  talking 
about — the  Constitution  we  are  all  sworn 
to  uphold  and  defend.  It  is  ironic  that 
those  who  oppose  civil  rights  protest  on 
every  occasion  that  they  are  only  trying 
to  protect  the  Constitution  and  preserve 
States  rights.  Ih  my  opinion  they  pro- 
test too  much.  Their  arguments  dwell 
endlessly  on  the  words  of  article  I  or 
phrases  in  other  articles  and  sections.  I 
do  not  doubt  their  sincerity.  However, 
in  taking  a  staiKl  for  the  Constitution, 
no  one  can  ignore  the  broad  commands 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights — the  command  of 
equal  protection,  due  process,  and  the 
right  to  vote  without  racial  discrimina- 
tion. In  standing  for  States  rights,  they 
cannot  pretend  that  there  are  no  States 
wrongs,  or  that  any  State  has  the  right 
to  override  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. The  Con8tituti(»i  is  a  hving. 
vital  document.  It  has  grown  since  1 789 
as  the  Nation  and  the  world  have  grown. 
The  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  aid  in  enfcvcing  the  Supreme 
Court's  desegregation  decision  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  constitutional  impedi- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  failure  to 
act  has  impeded  the  realization  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  the 
Congress,  not  the  Constitution,  which 
has  fallen  short. 

I  believe  strongly  that  we  should  give 
the  Attorney  General  the  right  to  bring 
civil  injunctive  suits  in  school  desegre- 
gation and  other  equal  protection  cases; 
that  we  should  give  technical  assistance 
to  school  districts  attempting  to  deseg- 
regate; that  we  should  condition  the 
grant  of  Federal  funds  on  a  policy  of 
nondiscrimination;  and  that  we  should 
enact  other  legislation  to  speed  compli- 
ance with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 
I  fully  expect  that  before  this  debate  is 
over  amendments  will  be  offered  on 
many  important  civil  rights  propos- 
als. They  will  have  my  vigorous  sup- 
port. But  they  must  also  have  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  the 
leadership  to  have  any  chance  of  enact- 
ment. 

Education  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
which  demands  attention  in  any  civil 
rights  delMite.  Fair  employment  prac- 
tices, discrimination  In  the  National 
Guard  and  against  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  discrimination  in  housing 
supported  by  Federal  programs.  <tenials 
of  due  process,  raise  aome  of  the  other 
problons  which  cannot  be  swept  under 
the  rug.  The  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  we  created  in  1957  to 
study  and  advise  us  on  these  questions. 
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has  made  recommendations  for  action  In 
all  these  areas.  In  most  Instances  Its 
recommendations  have  been  unanimous. 
It  deserves  our  backing.  If  we  fall  to 
give  It  support,  we  undermine  Its  efforts ; 
but  even  more  Importantly,  we  forfeit  an 
opportunity  to  build  meaningful  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  civil  rights  on  the 
solid  foundation  the  Commission  has 
structured. 

We  did  not  establish  this  Commission 
so  that  it  could  write  reports  of  academic 
interest  to  be  stored  away  in  libraries 
and  other  convenient  repositories.  We 
created  it  und  annually  appropriate  a 
substantial  sum  for  Its  operations,  so 
that  it  could  serve  as  the  agent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  determin- 
ing what  needs  to  be  done  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Commission  has  done  its  work  well. 
but  Congress  has  not  done  anything  to 
date  to  follow  the  path  its  members  have 
brilliantly  illuminated. 

A  question  that  deserves  consideration 
in  any  debate  on  civil  rights  Is  what 
action  the  Chief  Executive  can  take  to 
help  solve  the  problems  In  this  field. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  administration 
the  Impression  was  created  that  a  deter- 
mined President  could  pretty  much  do 
the  Job  alone  without  any  help  from 
Congress.  This  was  a  false  impression. 
Executive  orders  cannot  aboll.sh  the  poll 
tax  or  discriminatory  literacy  tests. 
They  cannot  finance  programs  of  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  school 
districts  that  want  to  desegregate.  They 
cannot  authorize  suits  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  all  equal  protection  cases. 
They  cannot  give  the  Commission  on 
Equal  Job  Opportunity  the  statutory 
backing  it  needs  to  be  effective  In  these 
and  other  areas  Executive  orders  cannot 
substitute  for  the  legislation  that  Is 
needed. 

In  more  recent  months  the  Adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  convey  quite  a  differ- 
ent Impression:  namely,  that  Its  hand.s 
are  tied  and  that  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
make  progress  on  civil  rights.  Secretary 
Ribicoff  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, stated  that  under  some  statutes 
"little  if  any  administrative  authority  re- 
mains that  mlRht  be  used  to  end  dis- 
criminations." In  general,  he  suggested 
that  the  Executive  branch  can  play  only 
a  limited  role  In  this  field  and  that  if 
meaningful  changes  are  to  occur.  "Con- 
gress must  take  legislative  action."  The 
head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  his  testimony 
before  the  same  committee  took  much 
the  same  position. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  recent  admin- 
istration pronouncements  understate  the 
power  of  the  Executive  as  much  as  early 
Administration  pronouncements  over- 
stated what  could  be  done  by  the  Execu- 
tive. The  fact  is  that  while  there  are 
some  vital  areas  in  which  only  Congress 
can  act,  there  are  others  as  to  which  the 
President  has  a  tremendous  reservoir  of 
re.served  power. 

The  President,  for  example,  could  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  refuse  to  make  grants 
for  discriminatory  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  State  programs. 


He  could  execute  that  "bold  stroke  of 
the  pen"  which  he  said  during  the  cam- 
paign was  all  that  was  needed  to  outlaw 
discrimination  In  Federally  assisted 
housing  so  that  Commissioner  Robert 
Weaver  would  not  have  to  administer  a 
Jim  Crow  housing  program. 

He  could  direct  the  end  of  segregation 
In  NaUonal  Guard  units  receiving  Fed- 
eral support  He  could  assign  to  the  re- 
organized Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  the  same  Jurisdiction 
over  employment  under  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  as  it  now  exercises  over 
Government  employment  and  employ- 
ment by  Government  contractors. 

Such  action  by  the  President  may 
offend  some  elements  in  the  country  and 
in  the  Congress  But  there  Is  no  more 
justification  for  the  President  to  com- 
promise constitutional  requirements  In 
order  to  appease  certain  elements  than 
there  Is  for  Congress  to  fail  to  Implement 
constitutional  guarantees  It  Is  obvious 
that  Federal  grants  for  segregated  fa- 
cilities are  no  more  lawful  than  State 
grants  for  such  facilities  Any  sugges- 
tion that  the  President  is  powerless  to 
require  that  all  such  grants  conform  to 
constitutional  rrquirem'  nts,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  untenable. 

The  Prc-ident  has  expres,sed  in  many 
ways  his  deep  personal  intere.'Jt  in  se- 
curing equal  justice  for  all  Americans 
I  do  not  doubt  his  cood  faith  or  ignore 
his  accomplishments  in  this  respect. 
However,  as  long  as  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury IS  bt m^  US' d  to  finance  di-scrlmina- 
tory  programs,  his  job  cannot  be  con- 
.-Id  Tfd  done  The  Constitution  us  part 
of  every  one  of  our  enactments  It 
makes  no  exception  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  or 
any  of  our  hou.sing  usjencies  It  is  up 
to  the  President  to  make  this  clear  to 
all  the  officials  in  the  fxrcutive  branch 
and  to  the  whole  country. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  emphasize 
only  one  point;  This  land  of  ours,  that 
we  all  love  .so  dearly,  represents  the 
cheri.shed  Ideals  of  the  world '.s  most  Il- 
lustrious champions  of  freedom  As 
Americans,  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  proudest  htritape  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice any  people  have  ever  enjoyed  This 
imposes  upon  us  solemn  resp>onsibil- 
ities — first,  to  allow  all  our  citizens  to 
enjoy  the  promises  of  the  Constitution, 
and  secondly,  to  pass  this  heritage  on 
to  future  generations  enriched  and  en- 
nobled by  our  good  example  Ameri- 
cans, like  all  other  mortals,  live  only 
once.  Let  us.  out  of  a  spirit  of  reverence 
for  life  do  our  part  to  remove  the  bur- 
dens of  injustice  and  inequality  from 
the  backs  of  all  of  our  people.  This  is 
the  same  mission  to  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  and  our  great  leaders  through- 
out our  history  pledged  their  .sacred 
honor.  It  is  almost  100  years  since  the 
day  on  which  slavery  wa.s  abolished  in 
the  United  States.  Fortunately,  no  new 
emancipation  proclamation  is  needed  on 
this  anniversary  What  is  needed,  how- 
ever, is  a  new  resolve  to  measure  up  to 
every  concept  of  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  would  be  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  I  have  some  short  remarks 
on  another  subject  which  I  could  make 


now.  or  I  should  be  very  happy  to  defer 
them  until  the  Senator  has  e<»npleted 
his  speech.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  hla  dis- 
cretion. I  appreciate  hU  yielding  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  statement 
I  have  Just  concluded.  Perhaps  he 
would  like  to  proceed  with  the  debate  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  glad  to  yield  for  discussions  on  the 
current  business:  but  I  think  that  other 
matters — and  several  Senators  have  ap- 
proached me  concerning  them — had 
better  wait  at  least  until  there  is  a  lull 
in  the  present  discussion. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  very  clear  from 
the  brief  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  that  a 
great  battle  is  taking  place  in  the  Senate 
which  is  not  related  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  literacy  tests  for  voters,  but  di- 
rectly relates  to  the  question  of  who 
will  get  a  certain  minority  vote  in  the 
next  and  in  sut)sequent  elections. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  very  clearly  placed  a  heavy 
onus  on  the  executive  branch,  which 
happens  to  t>e  headed  by  a  distinguished 
gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  the  op- 
posite political  party  from  that  which 
proudly  claims  the  membership  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  also  made  It  clear 
that  he  believes  the  pending  measure  Is 
relatively  unimp>ortant  as  compared  or 
contrasted  with  other  measures  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  measures  which  he 
hopes  will  be  offered  by  way  of  amend- 
ment In  the  course  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, and  around  which  he  hopes  that 
the  administration  and  its  cohorts  will 
rally,  so  that  the  bill  may  become  an 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill,  to  Include  all 
th»  items  which  appeared  in  the  plat- 
forms of  both  political  parties  In  1960. 

Instead  of  considering  the  matter  on 
the  basis  of  a  mere  quest  for  votes.  I 
prefer,  Mr  President,  to  consider  this 
proposal  from  the  standpoint  of  the  po- 
sition of  a  moderate  State — in  fact,  I 
think  the  most  moderate  of  the  States  In 
the  South — and  to  show  what  has  been 
Its  experience  in  this  field,  and  why  the 
people  of  that  State  feel  so  keenly  about 
this  matter,  and  why  they  so  keenly  op- 
pose the  pending  measure.  In  fact.  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Florida  when  I  say  they 
oppose  this  measure. 

First  of  all.  Mr  President.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Florida,  which  has 
been  a  State  since  1845,  never  has  had  a 
literacy  test  for  its  voters.  Furthermore. 
for  a  long  time  Florida  had  statutes  giv- 
ing special  status  and  aid  to  illiterate 
voters  who  sought  to  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  the  franchise.  In  other  words. 
Florida  would  not  be  affected  either  one 
way  or  the  other  by  any  measure, 
whether  hostile  or  otherwise,  relative  to 
the  enforcement  by  other  States  of  lit- 
eracy provisions,  whether  In  their  con- 
stitutions or  in  their  statutes. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
25  years  ago  my  State  eliminated  the 
poll-tax  requirement,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  votmg  in  Federal  elections, 
but  also  in  connection  with  voting  in  all 
State,  county,  and  local  elections,  so 
that  that  slight  material  handicap  might 
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no  longer  exist  in  our  State,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by 
all  citizens  who  care  to  exercise  it. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  right  to 
state,  and  I  am  now  stating  for  the  Rec- 
ord, that  our  State  has  a  moderate  rec- 
ord in  this  field,  and  has  a  right  to  state, 
in  connection  with  this  debate,  its  ob- 
jections in  principle  to  legislation  of  this 
type. 

Many  of  the  Senators  who  already 
have  spoken  on  this  measure  have  gone 
exhaustively  into  the  constitutional  as- 
pects of  our  conviction  on  this  score. 
Therefore,  I  should  be  glad  to  say  nothing 
about  the  constitutional  aspects,  except 
for  the  fact  that  I  believe  they  are  the 
anchor  for  the  entire  case  of  those  of  us 
who  object  so  greatly  to  Federal  legisla- 
tion of  this  ty(>e.  So  I  must  speak  about 
this  aspect  briefly,  although  by  no  means 
at  the  length  that  it  has  been  spoken 
about  heretofore. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  clear  that  the 
proposed  legislation  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  Constitution,  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  seeks  to  subject  the  States  to 
regulation  from  the  Federal  Government 
which  never  was  Intended  to  be  exerted 
and  never  was  allowed  to  be  exerted. 
Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  my  pres- 
entation I  must  mention,  at  least  briefliy, 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  our  position. 

First.  I  shall  quote  again — although 
it  has  been  quoted  many  times  thus  far 
in  the  debate — the  provisions  of  article 
I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Mr.  President;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
paragraphs  fought  over  most  heavily  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  one 
of  the  paragraphs  mentioned  most  often 
in  the  conventions  in  the  various  States 
which  adopted  or  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion.   It  reads  as  follows; 

The  Houae  of  RepreaenUtlvei  Bhall  be 
composed  of  members  choaen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualincatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
m(«t  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  reason  for 
that  paragraph;  and  that  reason  hap- 
pened to  be  that  each  of  the  13  Original 
States  had  its  own  provisions — either 
by  law.  whether  existing  in  Its  constitu- 
tion or  In  Its  statutes,  or  in  some  In- 
stances by  its  charter  which  it  had  con- 
tinued in  existence  for  a  period  of 
years — for  the  qualification  of  the  elec- 
tors who  might  vote  in  that  State.  It 
happened  that  in  several  of  the  States 
those  qualifications  in  the  case  of  voters 
for  membership  in  the  lower  House— the 
one  with  the  most  niunerous  member- 
ship—were different  from  the  qualifl- 
calions  for  voters  for  membership  in 
the  House  of  smaller  number — or,  as  it 
wa,s  generally  called,  the  Senate.  So 
in  the  long  negotiation  which  took  place 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  this 
was  a  practical — but  a  required — solu- 
tion, if  there  was  ever  to  be  any  chance 
at  all  of  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  several  SUtes.  and  this  solution 
was  reached  on  the  basis  of  allowing  the 
voters  who  were  qualified  under  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  to  vote  for  the 
largest  House  of  the  State  legislature  to 


be  qualified  by  the  Constitution  to  vote 
for  those  who  would  serve  in  the  Fed- 
eral House  of  Representatives.  That 
happened  to  be  the  only  elective  office, 
imder  Federal  law,  prescribed  or  pro- 
vided for  with  certainty  in  the  Consti- 
tution as  an  elective  office.  So  this  was 
the  crux  of  the  fight  as  to  who  should 
have  the  authority  in  the  matter  of 
qualifying  electors  and  as  to  what  the 
requirements  should  be. 

Mr.  President.  125  years  later,  when 
our  Nation  had  had  that  much  life  and 
existence,  and  had  grown  frwn  a  small 
nation  along  the  eastern  seaboard  to  a 
great  continental  nation  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  gulf.  Congress  had  before 
it  the  matter  of  trying  to  prescribe  by 
constitutional  amendment  a  provision 
whereby  the  Senate  might  be  elected  by 
popular  vote,  Instead  of  in  the  legisla- 
tures, as  had  previously  been  the  case. 
So  in  1912—125  years  later,  and  with 
the  benefit  of  125  years  of  experience — 
Congress  submitted  what  became  the 
17th  amendment,  which  of  course  was 
ratified  and  became  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  provided  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion, in  the  several  States,  of  the  two  U.S. 
Senators  to  represent  each  State  and  to 
sit  for  each  State  in  this  great  body.  I 
quote  now  only  a  part  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

There,  Mr.  President,  we  find  the  same 
words  and  the  same  provision  used  a 
second  time — the  only  instance,  in  the 
Constitution  and  in  its  amendments  of 
a  second  appearance  of  the  same  words, 
used  to  settle  the  same  question.  In  the 
17th  amendment  it  was  thus  provided 
that  the  qualification  for  voters  for 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  for  voters  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: and  that  decision  was  reached  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  two-thirds 
of  the  House  and  three-fourths  of  the 
States;  namely,  that  that  was  still  a 
soimd  way  to  have  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  for  voters.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  those  two  provisions 
would  be  completely  violated  by  the 
pending  measure. 

However,  let  us  consider  some  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  also 
would  be  violated  by  the  pending  pro- 
posal. 

I  shall  not  submit  at  great  length,  for 
the  Record,  the  discussion  between 
Oouverneur  Morris,  Mr.  Butler,  and 
other  participants  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  although  my  prepared  re- 
marks— prepared  before  some  other  Sen- 
ators sjwke — do  include  such  quotations 
at  length.  At  this  time  I  merely  proceed 
hurriedly  to  the  third  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  I  think  clearly  would  be  vio- 
lated by  this  measure.  It  is  the  provision 
found  in  article  n,  section  1,  clause  2 — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  Presidential  or 
Executive  article.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Each  State  shall  app>olnt.  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Kectors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of 


Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 

Other  provisions  prescribe  what  are 
the  duties  of  those  electors,  how  they 
meet,  and  how  they  select  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
but  here  Is  the  only  provision  in  the 
Constitution  which  prescribes  who  has 
the  power  to  say  how  those  electors  shall 
be  named.    This  provision  simply  says: 

Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct  •   •  • 

its  own  electors. 

Could  there  be  language  more  clearly 
descriptive  of  the  fact  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  felt  that  the  States,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selection  of  the  electors  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  naming  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  should  have  complete 
freedom  as  to  how,  in  what  manner,  and 
what  means  should  be  followed  in  the 
selection  of  those  electors? 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  is  mentioned  In  this  second 
article,  which  has  to  do  with  the  Execu- 
tive, and  is  mentioned  with  reference  to 
its  powers  relative  to  the  presidential 
electors.  Here  is  the  wording  in  which 
Congress  is  mentioned,  the  only  wording 
applicable  to  the  Congress  and  applicable 
also  to  the  selection  of  presidential  elec- 
tors, and  I  read: 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of 
chiislng  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which  Day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  there  ever  was  a  clear  limitation  of 
power,  which  was  a  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  the  Congress,  in  anything  they 
might  do  relative  to  the  selection  of  pres- 
idential electors  to  speak  for  the  several 
States,  it  is  there.  I  read  that  provision 
again: 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of 
chusing  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  siiall  give  their  Votes;  which  Day  shall 
be  the  same  tiirougbout  the  United  States. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  well  set- 
tled doctrine  that  the  enimieration  of 
certain  powers  eliminates  others;  but  if 
that  doctrine  did  not  exist,  the  wording 
of  the  two  provisions  of  article  n  to 
which  I  have  referred  makes  it  as  clear 
as  day  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion intended  that  each  State  should  be 
free  to  determine  how  its  electors  should 
be  named,  and  through  what  methods, 
and  in  what  manner. 

The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  con- 
trol the  qualifications  of  electors  for  the 
naming  of  presidential  electors  by  the 
seversd  States;  and  if  there  ever  was  a 
complete  departure  from  the  powers 
given  to  Congress  in  this  field,  and  a 
complete  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
it  is  in  this  abortive  measure  which  seeks 
to  find  that  the  Federal  Gtovemment  has 
the  ixjwer  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
for  each  State,  and  for  every  State,  of 
those  voters  who  shall  vote  for  the  pres- 
idential electors. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  more  general 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  for  exam- 
ple, the  provisions  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment, which  states: 

Th^  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
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Nor  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
for  Its  amendment,  which  Is  a  very  clear 
provision  and  one  which  prescribes  a 
very  diiScult  method  for  amendment  of 
the  ConsUtuticm-  I  «m  merely  callin* 
attention  to  the  fact  here  that  in  the 


the  constitutional  question?  Why  do  we 
not  leave  that  to  the  Court?  That  is 
where  It  belongs,"  Here  Is  what  Senator 
O'Mahoney  had  to  say  at  that  time  about 
the  same  weak  position: 

So  they  ••y  that  the  new  Supreme  Coxirt 


DrODOsed  statute  are  clear  violations  of      which    we    now    haTe.    with    a    much    more 
•^     *^^  _,      liberal  point  of  view  than  the  courU  which 


the  Constitution,  both  of  Its  letter  and 
of  its  spirit,  violations  which.  If  they  are 
permitted  to  exist  and  are  realized, 
would  in  fact  take  a  shortcut  across  the 
field  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  what 
experience  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  may  have  had  in  the  matter  of 
shortcuts,  but  my  experience  has  been 
that  every  time  I  get  on  the  road  and 
try  to  take  a  shortcut,  I  am  likely  to 
find  that  I  have  made  a  great  mistake. 
Here  in  this  matter  where  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  is  so  very  definite.  I  know  we 
make  a  mistake  if  we  adopt  a  shortcut 
and  try  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
statute  and  try  to  wish  hopefully,  as 
some  Senators  do  here,  that  the  court 
as  now  constituted  may  find  some  way 
to  uphold  the  legislation. 

On  that  matter.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  a  distinguished  former  Senator  on 
the  question  of  Just  what  the  attitude 
of  the  Senate  should  be  when  a  question 
of  constitutionality  Is  before  us.  I  quote 
from  our  distinguished  former  colleague. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney.  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  In  a  great  speech 
which  he  made  on  November  20.  1942. 
which  is  reported  at  pages  9005  to  9014 
of  the  bound  Conchkssional  Rxcord  for 
that  date.  He  was  debating  a  proposed 
method  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment by  statute,  which  is  a  quite  com- 
parable question  to  that  now  l)efore  us. 
Here  is  what  he  had  to  say.  I  quote 
from  Senator  OMahoney's  speech.  I 
wish  I  could  read  it  at  length,  because 
it  is  a  fine  exposition  of  sterling  adher- 
ence to  the  Constitution  and  a  sterling 
exposition  of  why  we  should  uphold  that 
Constitution,  and  that  when  we  take 
shortcuts,  we  break  down  that  great 
document  and  help  to  break  down  the 
rights  of  minorities,  instead  of  helping 
them.  I  read  from  Senator  OMahoney's 
sp>eech: 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution,  like  the  pro- 
vlsloa  which  creates  the  equality  ot  the 
States  In  the  Senate,  was  dealgncd  fur  the 
purpose  of  making  It  necessary  when  any 
fundamental  change  of  our  system  was  de- 
sired, to  present  that  change  to  the  people 
through  the  States  before  It  should  become 
effective  In  order  to  maintain  State  power 

Oh.  Senators  may  say  that  l.s  a  dllTlcult 
and  wearisome  process.  Mr.  President,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  made  it  a  diffi- 
cult and  wearisome  process.  They  provided 
that  a  resolution  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution should  first  be  passed  by  two- thirds 
vote  of  each  body,  and  then  before  It  should 
bef-ome  eflectlve  that  It  should  be  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  Statea.  Why  did 
they  do  that?  Because  again  It  wa«  their 
desire  to  prf)tect  the  minorities;  It  was  their 
desire  to  protect  the  small  States  and  the 
scattered  population  from  being  overridden 
by  central  power. 

Coming  to  a  later  point  in  Senator 
O'Mahoney 's  speech.  I  wish  to  read  more 
of  what  he  said.  Some  Senators  were 
saying  then,  as  they  are  now.  In  the 
cloakrooms,  "Why  should  we  worry  about 


have  preceded  U.  will  follow  this  reasoning, 
this  special  pleading  advocacy  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  legislative  en- 
actment. It  Is  said  they  will  sustAln  the 
proposal,  and  why  not  let  them  do  It?  Why 
not  surrender  your  own  Judgment.  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  pass  It  on  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  let  them  be  the  Judge* 
of  the  constitutionality  ot  the  law? 

O.  Mr.  President,  when  we  stood  upon  this 
rostrum  and  took  the  o*th  to  support  and 
maintain  the  Constitution.  I  conceive  It  to 
be  a  fact  that  by  that  oath  we  declared  that, 
•o  long  as  we  were  Members  of  the  Senate, 
creatures  of  the  Constitution,  which  made 
the  States  equal,  we  would  exercise  our  Judg- 
ment and  our  conscience  as  to  whetlier  the 
bills  we  passed  upon  were  within  our  power 
or  not.  and  that  we  would  not  take  the  easy 
way,  the  slipshod  and  Impatient  way,  of 
passing  the  Judgment  along  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  elaborate 
further.  I  shall  not  quote  longer  from 
that  distinguished  address  by  a  dedicat- 
ed Senator  who  was  one  of  our  highest 
authorities  on  constitutional  questions 
for  so  long,  who  came  from  a  State  which 
had  no  poll  tax  and  which  did  not  have 
the  racial  problems  which  frequently 
have  been  involved  in  discussions  of  the 
poll  tax.  He  took  the  high  ground,  the 
constitutional  ground,  and  called  clear 
attention  to  the  fact  that  every  Senator 
has  a  duty  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
and  that  when  a  Senator  went  to  that 
rostrum — the  rostrum  right  by  your  left 
arm.  Mr.  President — and  raised  his  hand 
and  took  his  oath,  he  swore  he  would 
protect,  support,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  was  high  ground,  which  was 
unassailable.  It  was  unassailable  when 
Joe  O'Mahoney  uttered  those  words  In 
1942.  It  has  been  unassailable  since  the 
beginning  of  this  country.  It  is  unas- 
sailable now,  at  this  good  time  In  1962. 
when  we  are  debating  another  proposal 
to  shortcut  the  Constitution  and  to  for- 
get it  long  enough  to  throw  something 
over  into  the  laps  of  a  court,  which  many 
think — and  I  do  not  Join  in  that 
thought — would  find  a  way  to  approve 
legislation  of  the  kind  proposed. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  grave  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  Is  offered  as  an  amendment  to  an 
innocuous  bill,  is  that  tiie  standard 
which  it  proposes  Is  so  very  uncertain 
and  so  very  nonuniform  as  to  be  no 
.standard  at  all.  because  it  varies  greatly 
between  States,  between  communities  in 
the  same  State,  and  between  different 
schools  in  one  community. 

I  shall  call  as  my  witness  on  this  point 
not  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
South — because  we  are  always  suspect, 
somehow,  in  this  kind  of  debate — but  a 
very  distinguished  citizen  of  this  Nation, 
the  Honorable  James  B.  Conant,  for- 
merly president  of  Harvard  University 
and  one  of  our  greatest  Americans,  re- 
lied upon  by  all  of  us  as  one  of  those  who 
arc  best  in  a  position  to  advise  the  people 


of  the  United  States  a«  to  how  they  may 
make  progress. 
Mr.  President.  In  his  recent  book  "A 

Commentary  on  Schools  In  Metropolitan 
Areas — Slums  and  Suburbs"  Dr.  Conant 
deals  with  the  question  of  nonunlformlty 
in  schools.  He  deals  with  it  not  in  the 
Southland,  Mr.  President,  where  there  is, 
of  course,  nonunlformlty.  »iao.  but  In  the 
great  metropolitan  centers  In  which  he 
conducted  a  very  careful  survey. 

Dr.  Conant  was  authorised  to  conduct 
the  survey  by  a  great  agency  which  put 
up  the  money  for  the  survey  and  which 
likewise  gave  him  adequate  personnel  to 
make  it.  I  should  like  for  the  Rscoiid 
to  show  the  name  of  that  agency  which 
made  possible  the  effort  by  Dr.  Conant. 

In  the  foreword,  appearing  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  book  I  have  mentioned,  Dr. 
Conant  says: 

The  present  volume  Is  baaed  primarily  on 
observations  made  during  my  study  of  edu- 
cation In  the  Junior  high  echool  years,  which 
was  financed  by  a  grant  from  tbe  Carnegie 
Corp  of  New  York  to  the  Sducattonal  Test- 
ing Service  of  Princeton,  N.J.  The  resulU 
of  that  Inquiry  havs  been  published  else- 
where. Those  who  assisted  me  were  Messrs. 
M  P  OafTney.  F.  O.  White,  and  E.  A.  Dun- 
ham. 1  am  indebted  to  them  for  their  con- 
tributions to  this  book,  particularly  to  Mr. 
Dunham,  who  rewrote  and  rearrmnged  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Orst  draft  and  col- 
laborated closely  with  me  In  tlae  preparation 
of  the  final  manuscript. 

I  think  it  is  of  Interest  to  the  whole 
Nation  that  Dr.  Conant  had  no  thought 
at  all  of  ever  being  quoted  in  this  de- 
bate. He  was  not  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  legislation  pending  In  the  Senate. 
He  was  interested  solely  In  the  Inequality 
of  opportunity  of  students  at  various 
schools  In  our  country.  As  a  great  edu- 
cator, a  great  research  head,  he  reports 
the  results  of  his  investigation  in  this 
very  fine  t)Ook  recently  published.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  it  to  every  Senator. 

I  shall  read  only  two  sentences  from 
tiie  introduction,  in  which  Dr.  Conant 
says; 

This  Is  a  botik  of  contrasts.  I  shall  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  two  totally  dlflerent  kinds 
of  neighborhoods  and  the  public  schools 
which  serve  them.  I  shall  discuss  city  slums 
and  wealthy  suburbs.  In  the  large  metro- 
politan areas  of  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  one  has  no 
difficulty  In  locaUng  examples  of  both. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  meaty  In 
this  book.  Madam  President  (Mrs.  Nsu- 
BERGER  in  the  chair)  that  I  wish  I  could 
read  It  all,  but  I  must  confine  myself  to 
a  few  quotations.  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  any- 
thing found  elsewliere  in  the  book,  and 
any  Senator  can  read  the  whole  of  it. 

If  anyone  opposing  my  point  of  view 
pets  any  comfort  from  so  reading  I  shall 
be  surprised,  because  I  think  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  conclusion  is  completely 
sound  and  cannot  be  questioned  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  one 
who  has  secured  an  education  In  a  slum 
and  one  who  in  the  same  city  has  se- 
cured his  education  in  a  suburb. 

Dr  Conant  shows  how  that  is  the  case. 
I  continue  to  read  an  excerpt  from  the 
book,  on  page  2: 

The  contrast  In  money  available  to  the 
schcKjls    in    a    wealthy    suburb    and    to    the 
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schools  In  a  large  city  Jolts  one's  notions  of 
the  meaning  of  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
pedagogic  tasks  which  confront  the  teachers 
In  the  slum  schools  are  far  more  difficult 
than  those  which  their  colleagues  In  the 
wealthy  suburbs  face.  Yet  the  expenditure 
per  pupil  In  the  wealthy  suburban  school  Is 
as  hiKh  as  $1,000  per  year.  The  expenditure 
in  a  big  city  school  Is  less  than  haU  that 
jimount  An  even  more  significant  contrast 
Is  provided  by  looking  at  the  school  fa- 
cilities and  noting  the  size  of  the  profes- 
slon.il  staff  In  the  suburb  there  Is  likely  to 
be  a  spacious  modern  school  staffed  by  as 
many  as  70  professionals  per  1,000  pupils;  In 
the  slum  one  finds  a  crowded,  often  dilapi- 
dated and  unattractive  school  staffed  by  40 
or  fewer  professionals  per  1,000  pupils.  The 
contrast  challenges  any  complacency  we  may 
have  about  our  method  of  financing  public 
schools — even  within  a  rich  State  like  New 
York. 

I  am  sorry   my  distinguished   friend 

the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 

Keating)   did  not  stay  in  the  Chamber 
o  hear  this  discussion,  which  has  to  do 

definitely  with  his  own  city  and  with  his 

own  great  State. 
Next  I  quote  this  statement: 
In  this  and    the  next  two  chapters — 

That  meani  chapters  1.  2,  and  3 — 

I  shall  consider  the  special  educational  prob- 
lems •  •  •  in  the  big  central  cities  of  our 
large.st  metropolitan  areas — especially  New 
York,  Chicago,  l>trolt.  Philadelphia,  and  St. 
Louis 

In  each  one  of  these  cities  one  can  find 
neighborhoods  composed  of  various  minority 
groups.  •  •  •  In  particular  one  finds  large 
Negro  neighborhoods  and  often  somewhat 
smaller  areas  made  up  entirely  of  Negro 
slums.  The  schx^ls  serving  such  neighbor- 
hoods must  be  visited  In  order  for  one  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  difficult  tasks 
which  the  teachers  face. 

The  slum  areiis  of  certain  big  northern 
cities  are  today  largely  Inhabited  by  Negroes 
•  •  •  New  York  State  now  has  the  largest 
Negro  {X)pulatlon  of  any  State  In  the  Union. 

Since  I  am  going  to  be  completely  frank 
about  Negro  educaUon  In  the  largest  cltl« 


I  ask  special  attention  to  this.  Madam 
President — 

Since  I  am  going  to  be  completely  frank 
about  Negro  education  In  the  largest  clUes, 
it  may  be  well  tc  take  a  few  paragraphs  to 
set  forth  my  own  Interpretation  of  the  dlc- 
tresslng  history  of  the  Negro  In  the  United 
States.  At  the  outset  I  must  make  It  plain 
that  I  approach  the  delicate  and  complex 
problem  of  Interrsce  relations  with  the  back- 
ground of  a  100-p«rcent  New  Englander.  My 
family  tradition  vas  that  of  the  strong  abo- 
litionists. My  mc  ther,  who  remembered  the 
Civil  War.  used  to  say  that  as  a  child  she  was 
brought  up  to  think  Negroes  were,  If  any- 
thing,   better   than   white  people. 

Continuing  to  another  quotation: 

The  Idea  of  the  Negro  and  the  white  living 
together  peacefully  on  equal  terms  In  a  free 
society  was  literally  Inconceivable  to  Jeffer- 
son. 

By  way  of  interpolation.  Dr.  Conant 
had  just  quoted  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Jffferson  Insisting  that  colonization  be 
practiced  In  the  case  of  Negroes  because 
he  said  that  in  his  judgment  there  could 
not  be  any  peace  and  progress  with  an 
admixture  of  th-3  two  races. 

Continuing  to  read: 

Yet  after  nearly  200  years  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  accomplish  the  building  of  Just 
that  type  of  socle-y.  We  make  a  great  mis- 
take,  I   believe,  11   we  fall  to  recognize  the 


rough  and  weary  road  we  have  had  In  our 
attempt  as  a  free  and  Independent  people  to 
remove  the  social  consequence  of  the  Inher- 
ited curse  of  Negro  slavery. 

Another  quotation  is  as  follows: 

The  present  situation  Is  a  consequence  of 
a  national  policy,  or  rather  the  lack  of  a  na- 
tional education  policy,  which  has  persisted 
for  generations.  We  now  stniggle  with  the 
consequences,  and  one  of  these  Is  the  situa- 
tion In  the  northern  cities  to  which  I  am 
directing  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

I  shall  not  discuss  education  In  those 
many  communities  where  segregation  Is  still 
the  policy  of  the  school  authorities.  In  all 
the  cities  to  which  I  shall  refer,  the  schools 
either  have  been  desegregated  for  genera- 
tions or  were  desegregated  shortly  after  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954  and 
1955 

Quoting  further: 

It  has  been  established  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  community  and  family 
background  play  a  large  role  In  determining 
scholastic  aptitude  and  school  achievement. 
Anyone  who  thinks  they  do  not  simply  has 
not  visited  widely  among  American  schools. 

Within  such  a  city  as  Chicago,  or  Detroit, 
or  New  York,  for  example,  the  figures  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  scores  on  scholastic 
aptitude  tests  In  different  neighborhoods 
are  most  revealing.  In  one  of  these  cities 
the  average  score  of  the  eighth-grade  pupils 
In  a  school  in  a  relatively  well-to-do,  stable 
residential  section  Is  123;  In  another  neigh- 
borhood of  about  the  same  size  but  com- 
posed entirely  of  people  of  low  socio-eco- 
nomic status,   the  average  score   Is  only  76. 

Coming  to  a  later  quotation,  after 
mentioning  the  fact  that  that  particular 
statement  was  made  after  surveying 
some  of  the  white  slums,  he  said: 

A  careful  study  of  a  group  of  children  In 
grade  4  of  one  such  school  showed  that  their 
average  achievement  level  was  a  full  year 
below  their  grade  placement — a  typical  sit- 
uation In  any  slum  area. 

Mr.  Conant  then  returned  to  the  Negro 
slums  problem: 

These  Negro  slums  seem  to  vary  consider- 
ably with  respect  to  the  social  mores.  In 
some  there  are  very  bad  gangs  with  gang 
warfare  among  the  boys.  There  are  also 
vlcous  fights  outside  of  school  between 
Negro  girls.  The  condition  In  one  such 
neighborhood  was  summed  up  to  one  of  my 
staff  by  a  principal  of  a  Junior  high  school 
who  said  even  he  was  shocked  by  the  an- 
swers to  a  questionnaire  to  the  girls  which 
asked  what  was  their  biggest  problem.  The 
majority  replied  to  the  effect  that  their 
biggest  problem  was  getting  from  the  street 
into  their  apartment  without  being  mo- 
lested in  the   hallway  of   the   tenement. 

Madam  President,  those  are  not 
pleasant  things  to  read  into  the  Record, 
but  they  come  from  Dr.  Conant.  They 
tend  to  show  the  complete  disparity  of 
opportunity  from  the  standpoint  of 
standards  that  can  be  fulfilled  by  our 
people  who  have  been  to  school,  depend- 
ing upon  what  kind  of  school  they  have 
attended. 

I  quote  again  from  page  21: 

The  social  attitudes  found  in  this  kind  of 
slum  neighborhood  are  bound  to  affect  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school.  As  one  Negro 
teacher  said  to  me,  "We  do  quite  well  with 
these  children  in  the  lower  grades.  Each  of 
us  Is,  for  the  few  hours  of  the  school  day, 
an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  mother. 
But  when  they  reach  about  10,  11,  or  12 
years  of  age,  we  lose  them.  At  that  time 
the  street  takes  over.     In  terms  of  school - 


work,   progress   ceases;    Indeed   many   pupils 
begin  to  go  backward  in  their  studies." 

I  ask  the  readers  of  this  volimie,  many  of 
whom  live  In  wealthy  subtirbs,  to  ponder 
the  contrast  between  the  lives  and  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  the  lives  and 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
nelghlxjrhoods  I  have  been  describing.  It 
Is  after  visits  to  schools  like  these  that  I 
grow  Impatient  with  both  critics  and  de- 
fenders of  public  education  who  Ignore  the 
realities  of  school  situations  to  engage  In 
fruitless  debate  about  educational  philos- 
ophy, purposes,  and  the  like. 

Madam  President.  I  am  quoting  Dr. 
Conant  on  the  aspect  of  this  bill  under 
which  it  must  be  very  clear,  from  Dr. 
Conant's  finding,  that  there  is  no  stand- 
ard, when  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
scribe a  standard  under  which  a  child 
passing  the  sixth  grade,  or  having  a 
certificate  so  stating,  shall  be  held  to  be 
educated. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Dr.  Conant, 
at  page  24  of  his  book : 

E^^idence  on  this  point  is  found  In  the 
large  cities.  Essentially  the  same  methods 
are  used  In  all  the  elementary  schools  in 
a  city,  and  yet  the  average  grade  level  of 
reading  In  the  sixth  grade,  for  example,  may 
vary  as  much  as  two  grades  from  one  school 
to  another.  Concern  with  improving  the 
reading  of  the  pupils,  particularly  the  slow 
reader,  must  continue  well  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

Again  from  the  same  page : 

One  can  only  report  that  In  spite  of  the 
Herculean  efforts  which  are  being  made, 
there  are  many  ninth-grade  students  In  cer- 
tain large  city  schools — in  some  as  many  as 
a  half — who  are  reading  at  a  sixth-grade 
level  or  lower. 

Quoting  further: 

In  one  school  I  visited,  the  teachers  them- 
selves, mostly  Negroes,  felt  that  the  only 
way  to  improve  the  reading  of  the  children 
in  the  first  three  or  fotir  grades  was  to  do 
something  with  their  mothers.  If  the  head 
of  the  family  tinit  could  be  located  and 
brought  into  conununicatlon  with  the 
school,  attempts  were  made  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  newEpapers,  magazines,  and  pos- 
sibly even  books. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  fine 
treatise  by  Dr.  Conant.  The  book  con- 
tains many  statements  which  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  in  the  Record,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  encumber  the  Record.  I  am 
reading  only  the  quotations  which  I 
think  are  most  enlightening  upon  the 
subject  before  the  Senate. 

At  a  later  point  in  the  book  I  find  the 
statement  that  anybody  who  wishes  can 
ascertain  a  comparison  of  the  IQ  levels 
of  youngsters  in  the  schools  of  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Houston,  Tex., 
Dade  County,  Fla. — that  is,  Miami — and 
I  point  out  that  we  have  no  freedom 
from  the  problems  which  beset  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  including  the .  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

On  page  68  we  find  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr.  Conant: 

Within  the  large  cities  the  problem  Is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  turnover 
rate  of  teachers  in  the  sliun  schools  is  very 
high.  Teachers  who  have  achieved  some 
seniority  rights  often  apply  for  transfer  to 
schools  away  from  the  sliun  neighborhoods, 
where  working  conditions  are  at  best  diffi- 
cult.    The   result   Is   that  slum   schools  are 
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often  •t*ffed  by  either  newly  hired  or  sub- 
stitute azul  emergency  teachers.  Thle  U  a 
real  problem  U  one  wlehea  to  ImproTe  educa- 
tion In  these  neighborhoods.  I  suggeet  that 
school  boards  might  examine  the  poeslblllty 
of  paying  teachers  In  theee  schools  more 
than  teachers  In  other  schools. 

Again  I  express  the  hope  that  Senators 
will  study  the  book  by  Dr.  Conant  to 
which  I  have  referred,  because  it  throws 
much  light  on  the  problem  of  nonuni- 
f  ormity  of  education  and  noncertainty  of 
tests  such  as  that  proposed  in  the 
measure  before  the  Senate. 

Turning  to  page  145  of  Dr.  Conanfs 
treatise.  I  find  the  following  statement: 

As  to  the  schools  In  the  large  city  slums: 

8.  The  contrast  In  the  money  spent  per 
pupil  In  wealthy  suburban  schools  and  In 
slum  schools  of  the  large  cities  challenges 
the  concept  of  equality  of  opportunity  In 
Anierlcan  public  education.  Mnre  money  la 
needed  In  slum  schools. 

I  read  recommendation  No.   13: 

The  answer  to  Improving  Negro  education 
In  the  large  northern  cities  Ls  to  spend  uK>re 
money  and  to  upgrade  Negro  sctiooU.  many 
of  which  axe  In  slums,  rather  than  to  effect 
tcken  integration  by  transporting  pupils 
acrofls  attendance  lines.  Puily  Integrated 
teaching  stalls  are  a  necessity  as  well. 

Recommendation  No  14  of  this  learned 
man  reads  as  follows : 

More  teachers  and  perhaps  more  p.ay  for 
teachers  are  necessary  for  schools  In  the 
slums  than  In  either  the  hlgb-lncome  dis- 
tricts of  the  large  cities  or  the  wealthy 
suburbs.  Special  training  program.s  for 
teachers  In  slum  schools  are  needed. 

Madam  President,  within  the  covers 
of  this  book  Is  found  enough  material  to 
make  very  clear,  just  as  we  in  the  South 
found  years  ago  and  as  the  citizens  in 
the  North  are  finding  now  m  an  abun- 
dant way,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Conant 
and  his  staff  and  as  reported  in  black 
and  white  in  this  book,  that  there  is  not 
a  fair  group  of  standards  in  public  edu- 
cation, but  that,  to  the  contrary,  there 
are  frequently  2  or  3  years  of  difference 
between  pupils  in  different  schools  m  the 
same  city,  depending  upon  where  these 
schools  are  located  and  from  what  kind 
of  homes  these  children  come. 

How  can  it  be  said  with  serious  voice 
that  the  standards  proposed  in  the  bill 
before  us;  namely,  that  anyone  who  ap- 
plies, where  there  Is  an  educational  test, 
can  be  said  to  be  educated  to  the  degree 
required  if  that  person  has  gone  through 
the  sixth  grade?  How  can  it  be  said 
that  that  prescribes  a  standard  uniform 
enough  to  satisfy  the  law;  uniform 
enough  to  mean  anything  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  act  such  as  is  pro- 
po.sed  here,  if  it  were  passed;  and  uni- 
form enough  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
.same  way  in  the  various  precincts  in  the 
same  city?  How  can  anyone  make  the 
statement  that  such  a  standard  is 
uniform  and  is  satisfactory  and  does 
satisfy  the  first  requirement  of  con- 
-siitutional  legality  that  a  law  must  pre- 
scribe a  standard  by  which  those  who 
administer  it  may  do  the  job  appro- 
iriately  and  may  be  given  Kuidclines 
alons  which  they  can  do  the  job  accepta- 
bly in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
the  legislation? 

Under  the  proposal  now  before  us  no 
such  thing  is  provided. 


I  should  now  like  to  go  to  a  discussion 
of  a  question  which  I  believe  is  of  great 
Importance,  namely,  that  we  must  as- 
sume that  pfisslng  a  law  on  this  subject 
will  solve  any  problem  that  has  existed 
in  the  various  States  that  are  affected, 
whether  those  States  are  in  the  North 
or  in  the  South.  In  that  connection,  let 
us  remember  that  the  Puerto  Rican  ques- 
tion Is  Involved  here  in  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
thousand  people.  They  would  be  af- 
fected in  the  same  war  as  would  be  the 
Negroes  and  underprivileged  whites  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Let  us  examine  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  whether  or  not  the  mere 
passage  of  a  law  is  going  to  do  anything 
about  that  matter.  I  call  attention  to 
the  results  in  my  own  State,  about  which 
I  know  .'omething,  and  about  which  we 
have  carefully  documented  facts,  as  pre- 
pared by  our  secretary  of  state,  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  as  copied  into  the 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion  of 
1961. 

Madam  President,  I  am  quoting  now 
from  vo.ume  No.  1  of  the  Commissions 
report,  and  I  am  referrir\g  to  pages  260, 
261.  262  and  263.  which  show  tlic  record 
of  the  State  of  Florida  with  respect  to 
this  ma:ter  It  .shows  the  percentage  of 
eliETiblc  citizens,  both  white  and  non- 
white —  vhich  in  our  own  State  in  most 
instances  means  colored — who  have 
reg..sler'  (1  to  vote  and  have  .shown  their 
interest  in  government  by  such  registra- 
tion. 

I  may  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I 
wish  th-?  Record  to  recall,  as  I  have  al- 
ready s'.ated  in  the  beginning,  that  we 
have  n<'ver  had  a  literacy  test  in  our 
State,  and  we  do  not  have  one  now.  At 
times,  we  have  had  a  provision  to  help 
illiterate  people  in  voting  We  have  not 
had  a  poll  tax  in  our  State  in  25  years. 
We  have,  in  effect,  all  the  legl.sation  that 
would  be  possible  to  make  universal  vot- 
ing a  reality  in  our  State. 

I  first  call  attention  to  the  fact — and  I 
am  rather  proud  to  do  so — that  we  have 
di.sprovcd  in  this  Record  what  often  has 
been  stated  as  an  allegation,  that  the 
people  of  the  South  are  unfriendly  to 
Negroes  in  the  matter  of  voting 

In  the  case  of  the  large  counties  in  our 
State,  the  record  shows  exactlv  the  op- 
posite, because  it  shows  that  in  the  old 
South  counties  the  percentage  of  regis- 
tration of  Negro  citizens  of  voting  age 
has  been  sizably  larger,  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  voting  has  been  sizably 
greater,  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
so-called  new  counties,  where  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  many  new  people  who 
have  come  to  us  from  other  parLs  of  the 
Nation,  particularly  from  the  North  and 
the  Northeast. 

I  first  refer  in  this  regard  to  Duval 
County.  Fla.  This  is  the  county  in  which 
Jack.sonville  is  the  principal  city.  It  is 
an  Old  South  county.  It  has  been  a  city 
a  long,  long  time.  In  that  city,  which 
has  over  100.000  Negro  citizens,  it  will 
be  fourd  from  this  record  that  52.5  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  of  qualified  age  have 
registered  and  are  exercising  their  right 
of  fran  :hise  if  they  care  to  do  so  on  elec- 
tion day. 

I  knew  something  of  the  problem,  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  repeated  campaigns 


In  which  the  people  of  Jacksonville,  both 
colored  and  white,  have  voted.  I  may 
say  for  the  Record  that  there  are  11  pre- 
cincts in  Jacksonville  which  are  said  to 
be  solidly  Negro  and  others  in  which 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
Negroes.  In  the  county  of  Duval  52.5 
percent  of  the  Negro  citizens  are  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

Let  us  go  next  to  west  Florida,  where, 
of  course,  the  Old  South  area  closely  ad- 
joins, first.  Georgia,  and  then  Alabama. 
That  part  of  our  State  Is  very  narrow 
geographically,  extending  from  the  Old 
South  States  to  the  gulf.  The  people  are 
typically  southern  people.  They  show 
their  typical  willingness  to  help  the  Ne- 
gro move  ahead  by  the  facts  which  I 
shall  quote  now  with  reference  to  the 
counties  in  that  area. 

Escambia  County  Is  the  county  In 
which  Pensacola  Is  located.  It  is  the 
farthest  west  county  In  our  State.  It  is 
only  a  few  miles  from  Mobile,  Ala. 

In  that  county  it  Is  shown  by  the  rec- 
ord printed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  record  is  baaed  on  figures 
supplied  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Florida,  that  50  6 
percent  of  Negro  citizens  of  voting  age 
have  been  qualified  and  have  been  wel- 
comed to  the  suffrage. 

In  the  case  of  Bay  County,  which  Is 
the  county  in  which  Panama  City  is  the 
prmcipal  city,  the  figure  Is  51.8  percent. 
That  county  is  far  out  west  in  our  State. 
It  IS  a  vacation  area  to  which  the  people 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  come  in  great 
numbers  during  the  summer  because  of 
the  lovely  beaches  we  have  there.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  typically  southern  county. 
There.  51  8  percent  of  the  Negro  citizens 
of  voting  age  have  registered  to  vote. 

In  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  which 
is  the  county  in  which  Tampa  Is  the 
principal  city,  and  Plant  City  is  the 
city  of  next  size,  and  which  Is  not/ts  typ- 
ical of  the  South  as  the  three  counties 
which  I  have  mentioned,  but  still  is  a 
southern  county,  and  distinctively  so. 
50  7  percent  of  the  Negro  citizens  of  vot- 
ing age  have  registered  and  are  partici- 
pating. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
contrast  these  figures  in  our  four  most 
typical  Old  South  cities  with  the  figures 
I  am  about  to  cite,  which  are  taken  from 
the  same  list  covering  the  six  counties 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  State  which 
arc  not  typically  Old  South,  but  which 
are  populated  with  good  people  who  have 
come  to  us  from  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, particularly  the  North,  the  Mid- 
west, and  the  Northeast. 

In  the  county  of  Dade,  the  county  in 
which  Miami  is  the  principal  city.  36.7 
percent  of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age 
have  registered. 

In  the  county  of  Broward,  which  is 
north  of  Dade,  in  which  Fort  Lauder- 
dale Ls  the  principal  city.  35.8  percent 
of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  have  regis- 
tered. 

In  the  county  of  Palm  Beach,  which 
is  north  of  Broward.  30.7  percent  of  the 
Negroes  of  voting  age  have  registered. 

Next  let  us  go  to  the  west  coast  of 
norida  I  think  everyone  in  the  United 
Stat<;s  knows  that  Pinellas  County  is  the 
Republican  stronghold  in  our  State. 
Next    to    Pinellas    County    is    Sarasota 
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County.  Both  counties  have  an  almost 
complete  slate  of  Republican  officials  In 
the  courthouse  and  at  the  local  level. 
Pinellas  County  lias  Its  own  Republican 
Representative  in  Congress. 

The  figures  sliow  that  in  Pinellas 
County  31.5  percent  of  the  Negro  citi- 
zens of  voting  age  were  registered.  I 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  I  have  seen 
editorials  in  the  leading  newspaper  in 
circulation  in  St.  Petersburg  repeatedly 
unring  Negro  citizens  to  register — and 
they  are  just  as  free  to  register  as  they 
are  to  breathe  the  Creator's  air.  Yet 
only  31.5  percent  of  them  have  registered 
under  those  conditions,  conditions  which 
are  of  complete  fiiendliness  to  them  and 
are  of  invitation  rather  than  otherwise 
to  their  participation  in  government. 

In  Sarasota  County,  a  county  of  the 
same  type  as  Pinellas,  and  again  a  Re- 
publican county  In  the  main,  22.7  per- 
rrnt  of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  have 
reeistered. 

Then  we  mo^e  over  into  Orange 
County,  In  which  Orlando  is  located.  It 
is  a  county  which  has  had  a  huge 
prowth  Only  18  percent  of  the  Negroes 
of  voting  age  have  registered  there.  I 
do  not  know  what  conclusion  to  draw 
from  these  figures  except  to  say  that  It 
ouRht  to  be  very  clear  that  there  Is  some- 
thing in  the  picture  besides  mere  law, 
because  Florida  has  never  had  a  literacy 
test  and  has  not  had  a  poll  tax  In  25 
years. 

In  every  one  of  the  counties  which  I 
have  mentioned  up  to  now,  which  are 
not  all  of  our  counties,  but  I  shall  come 
to  the  others  later,  Negro  citizens  are 
urged  and  Invited  to  participate  in  gov- 
ernment and  to  register;  and  the  local 
candidates  are  glad  to  go  out  and  speak 
to  them  In  their  portions  of  the  city, 
and  they  do  so.  Yet  It  would  appear 
that  In  the  Old  South  there  has  been  a 
much  greater  welcoming  of  the  Negro 
and  a  greater  participation  by  the  Negro 
citizens  in  registering.  TTiat  is  also  true 
in  voting,  as  I  say  to  the  Senate  on  my 
own  authority,  because  I  have  run  for 
office  in  all  those  places.  There  is  much 
more  participation  in  voting  by  Negro 
citizens  in  the  Old  South  cities  of 
Florida  than  in  the  cities  which  are 
largely  comprised  of  people  who  have  re- 
cently come  to  oiir  State,  people  whom 
we  are  proud  to  have  as  citizens  of  our 
State.  We  are  happy  to  have  them. 
But  they  come  from  other  areas,  mostly 
from  the  Northwest,  the  North,  and  the 
Northeast 

Let  us  discuss  another  factor  shown 
by  the  record.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clakk] 
will  listen,  because  I  think  what  I  am 
about  to  say  may  open  his  eyes. 

The  counties  in  Florida  where  there 
is  the  greatest  participation  in  voting — 
I  do  not  mean  to  talk  now  of  big  coun- 
ties, but  of  all  counties— the  four 
counties  in  which  the  greatest  partici- 
pation by  Negro  citizens  In  voting  takes 
place  are  not  only  the  Old  South  coim- 
ties.  they  are  rural  counties,  as  well. 
The  impression  seems  to  have  gone  out 
throughout  the  ooimty  that  the  rural 
people  in  the  South  have  some  sort  of 
vendetta  against  their  Negro  neighbors; 
that  they  do  not  want  the  Negroeis  to 
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pwtlcipate  in  voting  or  to  have  an  edu- 
cation or  anything  else. 

I  am  proud  to  place  in  the  Rexx>iu>  the 
fact  that  the  four  counties  in  Florida 
which  show  the  greatest  participation  in 
voting  by  Negroes  are  four  small  rural 
Old  South  counties.  I  shall  mention 
them  now. 

Washington  County,  in  West  Florida, 
of  which  Chipley  is  the  county  seat, 
shows  85.2  percent  of  its  Negro  citizens, 
qualified  as  to  age,  registered  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  elections. 

Okeechobee  Coimty,  while  it  is  in  the 
peninsula  of  the  State  is  made  up  mostly 
of  people  from  the  Old  South,  and  is  also 
a  garden,  grazing,  and  timber  county, 
shows  79.4  percent  of  its  Negro  citizens 
registering  and  voting. 

Walton  County,  which  is  the  county 
of  which  DeFuniak  Springs  is  the  county 
seat,  is  an  interesting  county.  It  was 
settled  many  years  ago  by  the  Scotch. 
Many  of  the  old  families  there  are  still 
Scotch,  not  only  in  their  names,  but  also 
In  their  ^leech  and  their  disposition. 
They  are  a  frugal  people.  In  that  coimty 
a  large  number  of  Negro  citizens  live, 
and  73.6  percent  of  them  are  registered. 
When  I  say  that  the  Scotch  settled  the 
area,  I  mean  they  settled  it  a  way  back 
in  territorial  times,  some  of  them,  even, 
when  Spain  owned  what  is  now  Florida. 
TTie  county  with  the  fourth  highest 
percentage  of  its  eligible  colored  citizens 
registered  to  vote  is  Franklin  County,  of 
which  Apalachicola  Is  the  principal  city. 
It  Is  not  one  of  our  most  populous 
counties.  Its  percentage  is  73.3  percent. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  Presidoit,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  much  interested  in 
the  statistics  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  is  placing  in  the 
Record.  I  wonder  if  he  has  his  data  ar- 
ranged so  that  we  can  tell  for  each 
county  the  perc^itage  of  Negro  citizens 
to  the  total  number  of  citizens  in  the 
county. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  does  not  have  it,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  lend  him  Volume  I  of  the 
1961  Report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. It  contains  data  on  States 
other  than  Florida.  I  am  simply  citing 
the  figures  for  Florida  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  have  made  the  point  that  our 
State  is  a  moderate  State.  We  have 
never  had  an  education  test  or  a  literacy 
test,  and  we  have  not  had  a  poll  tax  in 
25  years. 

I  shall  show  some  startling  figures  for 
Florida,  Indicating  that  this  question  is 
not  primarily  a  legislative  question  at 
all.  but  is  a  question  which  goes  much 
deeper  than  that,  a  question  going  to  the 
attitude  of  the  pe<vle,  their  good  will  to- 
wtfd  one  another,  and  their  willingness 
to  accord  equality  as  before  the  law  in 
matters  like  participation  in  voting,  re- 
gardless of  color  and  the  like. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
^Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield, 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  information  he  has  given  me.  I 
should  like  to  make  two  observations,  if 


I  may  do  so.  First,  in  my  opinion, 
Florida  is  indeed  an  enlightened  State. 
I  have  Just  returned  from  a  hafypy  2 
wedLS'  vacation  there.  I  can  confirm 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  bill  under  consideration  should 
in  any  way  be  a  reflection  on  the  great 
State  of  Florida. 

Second,  I  am  surprised  at  what  the 
Senator  says  about  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  who  are  registered  in  rural 
counties.  I  shoiild  like  to  study  those 
figures,  and  I  shall  study  them  at  greater 
length.  But  for  my  money  the  Important 
figure  is  not  what  percentage  of  the 
Negroes  is  registered  and  votes,  except 
when  connected  with  the  percentage  of 
the  total  Negro  population  in  a  county. 
If  I  may  put  this  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. Is  it  the  experience  in  Florida,  as  I 
am  reasonably  sure  it  is  in  aome  other 
Southern  States,  that  the  larger  the  per- 
centage of  the  Negro  population  in  a 
county,  the  smaller  is  the  i)eroentage  of 
Negro  ixH>ulation  which  registers  and 
votes?  In  other  words,  where  the  white 
population  is  a  substantial  majority, 
there  Is  not  much  trouble  about  Negroes 
registering  to  vote.  But  where  the  Negro 
population  is  close  to  the  majority,  that 
is  where  the  problem  Is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  can  find 
illustrations  among  the  counties  of 
Florida  which  will  bear  out  his  point  of 
view,  and  then  he  will  find  many  others 
which  will  fail  to  bear  out  that  point  of 
view. 

In  Duval  County,  In  which  Jackson- 
ville is  located,  there  are  well  over  100,000 
Negro  citizens.  They  are  Just  as  free  to 
vote  as  they  are  to  breathe.  The 
Negroes  in  that  county  have  registered 
to  the  extent  of  almost  52%  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  those  of  qualified 
voting  age. 

A  similar  situation  wlU  be  found  in 
Hillsborough  County. 

In  Pinellas  County,  where  the  percent- 
age of  Negroes  is  very  small,  8.9  percent 
to  be  exact,  and  the  population  Is  mostly 
from  the  North,  a  much  grn  alitor  percent- 
age of  Negroes  participates  in  voting. 
Why  that  is,  I  cannot  say  to  save  my 
life;  but  it  is  very  obvious  that  some- 
thing besides  the  mere  passage  of  laws 
is  involved. 

If  the  Senator  will  consider  the  situa- 
tion in  Sarasota  County,  he  will  find 
that  there  the  number  of  white  persons 
registered  to  vote  greatly  exceeds  the 
number  of  colored  who  are  registered  to 
vote,  and  that  the  percentage  of  colored 
registrants  there  is  relatively  small — 
22.7  percent.  The  Senator  will  also  find 
that  in  Orange  County,  where  the  nimi- 
ber  of  white  persons  greatly  exceeds 
the  number  of  colored,  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  colored  residents  of  vot- 
ing age  are  registered  to  vote.  So  the 
only  rule  which  applies  is  this:  Instead 
of  there  being  a  question  of  legality  or 
legalistics.  the  only  question  is  one  of 
good  will  and  of  overcoming  the  inertia 
of  persons  who,  since  gaining  their  free- 
dom, have  not  been  accustomed,  to 
\"ote — in  short,  overcoming  that  inertia 
and  reaching  the  point  where  they  will 
participate  in  voting. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
entered  the  Chamber,  I  had  made  two 
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points:  First,  that  In  the  Old  South  por- 
tion of  our  State.  In  the  counties  proper- 
ly grouped  In  that  category,  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  registered  to  vote  Is 
greater  than  In  the  parts  of  the  State 
largely  populated  by  recent  arrivals  from 
the  North ;  and.  second,  the  four  counties 
of  the  State  in  which  the  largest  per- 
centage of  Negro  voters  are  found  are 
rural  counties.  Those  two  facts  thor- 
oughly negate  a  position  I  have  heard 
taken  both  on  the  floor  and  In  the  cloak- 
rooms: that  Is  to  say.  it  Is  stated  by  some 
that  white  people  In  the  'civilized"  parts 
of  Florida.  North  Carolina.  Tennessee. 
and  other  States  treat  the  Negroes 
properly,  but  that  in  the  rural  areas  that 
Is  not  the  case. 

However.  Madam  President,  the  facts 
show  exactly  the  contrary .  and  the  ques- 
tion Is  not  one  of  legalistics.  Instead,  it 
Is  one  of  good  will  and  of  how  the  two 
races  get  along  and  how  they  understand 
each  other. 

Now  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  bad 
side  of  the  situation  in  Florida,  as  I 
previously  stated  I  would 

But  before  I  do  that.  I  wish  to  con- 
trast the  situation  In  Florida  with  that 
In  North  Carolina.  In  Florida.  39  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  citizens  who  are  of 
proper  age  are  registered  to  vote.  North 
Carolina  also  does  not  have  a  poll  tax — 
North  Carolina  eliminated  it  10  years  be- 
fore Florida  did — but  North  Carolina 
does  have  a  literacy  test,  which  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Itself  states  is  not 
being  abused  there  now  to  any  notice- 
able extent.  In  North  Carolina,  38.2  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  citizens  of  proper  age 
are  registered  to  vote.  So  my  point  is 
that  In  these  two  most  liberal  States  and 
most  moderate  States  in  the  Southland, 
where  In  the  main  Negro  citizens  are  in- 
vited to  vote,  only  39  percent,  at  the 
most,  have  qualified  to  vote. 

Therefore  it  should  be  apparent  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  much  more  than 
legalistics  is  involved  in  this  situation. 
because  not  the  slightest  handicap  of  any 
sort  or  of  any  kind  has  been  imposed 
anywhere  in  Florida  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  registration  of  Negroes  to 
vote,  except  in  the  few  counties  where  the 
climate  existing  between  the  two  races  Is 
not  one  of  good  will,  and  where  there  Is 
discouragement.  I  take  It.  or,  as  stated  by 
elder  citizens  of  both  races,  an  attitude  of 
"Well,  we  do  not  think  registration  of 
Negroes  to  vote  Is  the  right  thing  to  try 
to  do." 

Madam  President,  at  this  point  I  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  the  part  of  the  situ- 
ation existing  in  Florida  which  is  not  so 
complimentary  to  our  State.  I  point  out 
that  earlier  in  my  remarks  I  stated  that 
I  would  discuss  both  sides  of  this  situ- 
ation. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
shown  that  in  Florida  there  are  five 
counties  in  which  either  no  Negroes  or 
only  a  negligible  number  of  Negroes  are 
registered  to  vote;  and  the  Commission 
has  named  the  counties,  and  has  shown 
that  in  two  of  them  no  Negroes  are  reg- 
istered to  vote;  in  one  of  them,  only  six 
Negroes  are  registered  to  vote;  and  in 
the  other  two.  only  a  nominal  number  of 


Negroes  are  registered  to  vote.  They  are 
scattered  all  around  through  the  areas, 
whereas  the  very  fine  records  I  have  in- 
dicated have  t)een  made  in  other  coun- 
ties. The  Civil  Rights  Commission  does 
not  say  that  there  is  ground  for  prosecu- 
tions there.  It  said  nme  complaints 
had  been  filed,  which  came  from  one  of 
the  five  counties,  and  none  from  the 
others.  The  Commission  had  not  been 
able  to  show  anything  that  indicated  co- 
ercion or  threats  or  intimidation,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  has  not  brought 
any  case,  and  it  has  not  suggested  that 
any  case  be  brought. 

Why  am  I  bringing  out  this  fact?  I 
am  reminding  Senators  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  something  that  is  not  going  to 
be  solved  by  legislation,  because  it  de- 
pends on  the  attitude  in  i)eople  s  muids 
toward  each  other 

In  an  urban  area  where  the  white  race 
is  dominant — a  race  of  which  we  are 
proud  to  be  members,  and  yet  we  do  not 
want  to  deprive  others  of  the  right  to 
have  pride  in  their.s — where  the  officials, 
bankers,  and  merchants  belong  to  the 
dominant  race,  where  employment  of 
teachers  and  others  who  do  public  work 
comes  from  the  dominant  race,  where  law- 
enforcement  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
dominant  race,  how  could  one  expect 
anything  different  than  nonacceptance 
of  registration  by  the  race  which  is  not 
dominant,  unless  they  feel  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  degree  of  good  will  toward 
them  from  the  race  that  is  dominanf 

Madam  President.  I  have  been  in  pub- 
lic office  a  good  many  years.  I  have  been 
a  prosecutor  I  have  been  a  judge  I 
have  been  a  CJovernor  I  am  in  my  16th 
year  in  the  Senate.  I  have  found  there 
is  a  whole  lot  of  human  nature  involved 
in  this  problem,  and  that  the  facts  of 
human  nature  are  completely  ignored 
by  people  who  think  the  mere  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax.  for  example,  is  going  to 
solve  the  problem  overnight. 

I  call  attention  to  this  matter  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1 . 
and  I  appreciate  his  presence  during  my 
discussion  of  the  subject.  For  25  years 
we  have  not  had  a  poll  tax  in  my  State, 
not  alone  as  a  requirement  for  voting 
for  Federal  officials,  but  for  any  officer, 
and  yet  only  39  percent  of  the  qualified 
Negroes  have  registered,  and  much  less 
than  that  in  many  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened counties  we  have,  many  counties 
where  the  standards  of  literacy  and  edu- 
cation and  the  like,  so  far  as  the  white 
people  are  concerned,  are  very  high, 
counties  where  many  people  have  come 
from  the  outside.  Floridians  are  not  ex- 
actly illiterate;  their  standards  are  high. 
Yet  in  those  counties  in  which  there  has 
not  as  yet  developed  an  understanding 
between  the  white  people  and  colored 
people,  there  is  a  much  lesser  degree  of 
acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  voting  by 
the  colored  people.  Is  it  because  the  law 
is  insufficient?  We  have  a  fortunate 
situation  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
because  we  do  not  have  a  poll  tax  or  a 
literacy  test.  Is  it  because  somebody  is 
threatening  or  intimidating?  No,  they 
are  welcome  to  come.  They  are  even 
spoken  to  by  the  candidates  there. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  some  sort  of  a 
holding    back    because    they    feel    that 


proper  relations  have  not  been  estab- 
lished between  themselves  and  the 
dominant  race. 

What  can  be  done  to  change  that  sit- 
uation'' It  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  to  me 
that  in  five  counties  in  our  State  where 
they  have  not  registered  in  appreciable 
numbers,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  people  from  that  prevailing 
in  adjoining  counties  where  they  have 
registered  in  great  numbers.  There  is 
no  way  to  change  that  situation  by 
changing  the  law;  it  must  be  done  by 
promoting  good  will  and  doing  the  other 
things  which  all  the  officials  of  Florida, 
on  a  higher  level,  have  been  doing  for 
many  years,  going  back  more  than  25 
years  I  do  not  know  of  any  Governor 
of  P'lorida  who  has  not  made  such  ef- 
forts Governor  Collins  now  holds  an 
important  position  here  in  Washington. 
He  stated,  some  time  ago.  when  interro- 
gated by  the  Civil  Rights  Commiaaion, 
when  he  was  still  Governor,  that  he  had 
made  a  statement  for  the  press  to  carry- 
that  any  citizen  of  color  who  felt  he 
had  been  wrongly  treated  in  connection 
with  a  desire  to  vote  and  who  came  to 
him  or  let  him  hear  about  it  would  get 
immediate  help  in  an  effort  to  solve  his 
problem.  Not  one  person  came  forward 
from  the  time  he  made  that  statement 
until  he  so  advised  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.ssion.  and  I  believe  that  was  still  true 
after  Governor  Collins  finished  his  6 
yt  ars  m  office 

The  fact  is  that  here  is  an  effort  to 
do  by  law  something  that  will  only 
worsen  the  situation,  something  that 
will  only  stiffen  the  resistance  of  those 
who  do  not  want  to  give  In.  that  will 
make  worse  the  condition  of  those  who 
perhaps  would  like  to  have  greater  par- 
ticipation, but  who  are  not  going  to  feel 
they  are  invited  by  the  mere  passing  of  a 
law  m  Tallahassee  or  Washington,  rather 
than  by  the  good  will,  the  openhearted- 
ness,  and  the  willingness  of  the  dominant 
race  to  receive  them  on  terms  of  active 
and  equal  participation  in  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  S'.n- 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  much  interested 
in  the  argument  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IS  making,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  the  fact,  which  I  am  sure  is  a  fact 
since  he  has  said  It.  that  there  are  no 
legal  Inhibitions  against  registration  of 
Negroes  and  their  voting  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  That  is  fine.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  there  is  a 
fallacy  which  he  draws  from  that  fact. 
That  fallacy.  I  suggest,  is  that  there  are 
a  number  of  other  States — and  they  axe 
not  1,000  miles  from  the  borders 
of  Florida — where  there  are  legal  inhi- 
bitions against  Negroes  registering  and 
voting,  and  that  those  legal  inhibitions 
result  from  unfair  and  Illegal  application 
of  literacy  tests  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
those  States.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  it  is  a  non  sequitur  to  say  that,  be- 
cause there  are  no  legal  inhibitions  on 
voting  in  Florida,  it  follows  that  we  will 
not  accomplish  anything  by  passing  a 
law  which  will  do  for  those  other  south- 
em  States  that  which  Florida  has  done 
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for  Itself.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  comment 
on  my  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  \x  very  happy 
to  do  BO.  I  think  the  Senator  does  not 
know  this  problem.  Here  is  a  State 
where  for  25  years  the  voters  have  not 
had  the  slightest  handicap:  still,  only 
39  percent  of  the  Negroes  are  registered. 
I  do  TiOt  know  how  the  Senator  would 
account  for  that  fact.  My  own  view  is 
I  hat  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  frequently 
due  to  the  inertia  resulting  from  decades 
of  n-mparticipatlon.  Second,  there  is  a 
ii.ceisiiy  to  make  sure  that  there  exists 
the  good  will  I  mentioned  a  while  ago. 
Third.  I  think  It  is  going  to  take  time 
for  citizens,  who  only  recently.  In  terms 
of  life  of  nations,  about  100  years  ago. 
became  citizens — of  course,  many  of 
them  were  l)om  in  later  years — to  feel 
that  they  have  a  stake  in  government, 
and  tliat  as  such  it  is  their  duty,  priv- 
ilege, and  obligation  to  participate  as 
voters. 

I  say  I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  am  that  I 
am  standmg  here  that  I  am  right,  that, 
just  as  IS  true  of  the  white  race,  in  which 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  who 
will  not  register  and  who  will  not  vote 
simply  because  they  do  not  have  a  suf- 
ficient sense  of  responsibility  aiKl  obliga- 
tion to  their  country,  in  the  case  of  col- 
ored people  that  number  Is  multiplied 
becau.se  they  have  only  recently,  so  far 
as  the  life  of  nations  and  of  races  is  con- 
cerned, been  admitted  to  citizenship,  and 
they  are  cominj  into  voting  only 
gradually. 

If  I  had  the  figures.  I  would  be  glad 
to  show  the  Senator  that,  from  a  very 
minor  participatitm  in  1937,  when  we 
abolished  the  poll  tax  in  Florida,  there 
has  been  a  buildup  each  year,  until  now 
there  are  183.197  Negro  citizens  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  our  State. 

Mr  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr   HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  CL.^RK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  takes  time  before  Negro 
citizens  may  be  made  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity to  vote,  after  the  legal  but  uncon- 
stitutional restrictions  on  their  registra- 
tion and  voting  have  been  removed;  but 
the  time  does  not  begin  to  run  until 
those  legal  but  unconstitutional  restric- 
tions arc  removed,  and  they  have  not 
boon  removed  In  county  after  county  and 
Ptatc  after  State  in  the  South,  not  in- 
cludmg  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  realize  that  so  far 
as  literacy  requirements  are  concerned, 
they  exist  in  7  Southern  States  and  In 
13  or  14  non-Southern  States.  One  of 
the  largest  groups  of  people  prevented 
from  voting,  as  I  understand  it.  is  the 
group  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  also  covered  by  that  particu- 
lar law. 

Thf^  point  I  am  making  Is  that  if  some- 
one tries  to  ram  something  down  the 
throats  of  people  in  a  way  which  they 
soundly  and  convincingly  feel  is  uncon- 
stitutional—after all.  the  main  test  will 
be,  ulUmately.  "what  is  the  atUtude  of 
people  toward  e€u:h  other?"— we  shall  go 
backward  instead  of  forward;  we  shall 
not  make  progress  at  all. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  pres- 
ent speaker  has  urged  the  submission  of 


a  poll  tax  ban  for  participation  in  Fed- 
eral elections  for  14  years.  The  Senator 
will  remember  that  the  Senate  passed  it 
twice,  once  recently.  I  appreciated  the 
help  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  Senate  this  year 
voted  77  to  16  for  that  constitutional 
amendment  approach. 

"niat  kind  of  approach,  which  is 
clearly  constitutional — and  which  every 
southerner  knows  Is  constitutional  and 
gives  him  a  full  right  of  having  the  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  Jury  of  the  States 
and  acted  upon  as  the  Constitution  re- 
quires— will  not  bring  about  obstruc- 
tionism, will  not  bring  about  recal- 
citrance, will  not  bring  about  a  feeling 
among  people  that  they  have  been  run 
over. 

I  am  saying  now  to  my  distinguished 
friend.  "If  you  want  to  make  some  head- 
way in  the  States  in  which  you  most 
hope  to  make  headway,  do  not  approach 
them  with  a  bludgeon  like  the  present 
proposal,  do  not  try  compulsion  such  as 
the  proposal  would  force,  because  these 
people  are  not  built  to  be  so  treated,  and 
they  have  shown  it  through  the  years. 
The  more  you  use  compulsion,  from  a 
source  they  think  is  unconstitutional" — 
a  position  in  which  I  join  them  com- 
pletely— "the  more  you  will  slide  back- 
ward instead  of  moving  forward." 

We  must  have  a  little  more  patience 
than  some  of  my  friends  seem  to  be 
willing  to  enjoy  in  this  regard.  I  am 
speaking  now  for  a  moderate  State,  as 
a  moderate  Senator,  who  has  shown  his 
moderation  by  standing  in  the  Senate 
for  14  years  in  a  cause  which  was  not 
universally  popular  throughout  my  area, 
the  cause  of  abolition  of  the  poll  taxes 
as  a  requirement  for  voting  for  Federal 
officials. 

I  think  I  know  of  what  I  speak  when 
I  tell  my  distinguished  friend  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  resentment  at  all 
if  the  problem  is  approached  in  that 
manner,  because  then  the  southerners 
will  have  their  full  rights.  That  is  the 
constitutional  way  to  act.  However.  If 
the  Congress  attempts  to  pass  a  statute 
which  cuts  across  the  law  and  forgets 
the  Constitution — at  least,  in  the  deep 
convictian  of  many  good  people  and 
many  soundly  educated  people — then 
there  will  be  a  great  resentment,  which 
will  throw  this  country  backward  in- 
stead of  forward  in  respect  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  Florida  and 
North  Carolina  in  the  percentage  of 
registration.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence so  far  as  Arkansas  is  concerned. 
That  State  has  no  literacy  test,  and  the 
people  there  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
poll  tax  pretty  welL  Whether  they 
should  have  it  or  not  is  for  them  to  say, 
except  that  I  think  eventually  they 
should  recognize  the  stream  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  Nation.  If  that 
stream  of  public  opinion  runs  as  I  believe 
it  does,  I  think  there  will  be  a  poll  tax 
amendment  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

When  someone  seeks  to  have  compul- 
sion used,  based  upon  an  avoidance  of  a 
direct  head-on  clash  with  a  constitu- 


tional question,  that  compulsion  win 
force  men  who  come  from  moderate 
States,  as  I  do,  to  stand  in  the  Senate 
and  say  they  think  the  attempt  is  to  have 
the  Senate  do  the  wrong  thing.  If  the 
attempt  succeeds,  I  think  we  will  slide 
backward  instead  of  move  forward.  I 
am  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  there  has 
been  grave  trouble  made  In  our  South- 
land by  the  school  decisions,  because 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  use 
compulsion. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  With  all  defer- 
ence to  my  good  friends  from  other 
Southern  States,  I  wish  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  good  many  more 
of  my  southern  colleagues  joined  me 
time  after  time,  in  session  after  session, 
in  proposing  the  poll  tax  amendment 
before  the  school  problem  became  so 
aggravated  and  before  feelings  became 
so  intense  that  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  for  people  to  take  a  moderate 
position  anjrwhere  in  the  Soiith. 

That  is  a  good  illustration  of  what 
happens  when  compulsion  Is  tried, 
whether  it  be  by  passage  of  lefthanded 
legislation  which  would  go  around  the 
Constitution,  or  whether  it  be  by  socio- 
logical opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Court  does 
not  have  a  bit  of  Jurisdiction  under  the 
Constitution,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
serve. 

Madam  President,  there  is  one  other 
point  I  should  like  to  make,  which  has 
to  do  with  an  editorial  I  saw  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News  the  other  day, 
which  started  a  trend  of  thought  which 
to  me  was  interesting.  I  should  like  to 
contribute  it  at  this  time. 

The  editorial  writer  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  very  great  and  forth- 
right President,  who  certaintly  was  in 
favor  of  civil  rights  and  who  for  that 
reason  found  great  difficulties  in  respect 
to  some  of  the  problems  In  the  South — 
President  Tnunan — said  some  time  ago 
what  were  his  feelings.  I  wish  to  quote 
his  remarks,  but  first  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LrrzRACT  Tests 

The  makers  of  the  ConBtitutlon  delib- 
erately avoided  voting  requirements,  leaving 
that  job  to  the  States  which  have  set  up  a 
variety  of  regulations.  Twenty-one  of  them 
use  literacy  teats. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  15th  amendment, 
adopted  5  years  after  the  ClvU  War  and  de- 
signed to  protect  the  ex -slaves,  provides: 

"1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

"2.  Ttie  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

Congress  clearly  has  the  right  to  require 
equal  treatment  of  all  citizens,  white  or 
Negro.  Whether  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, may  prescribe  general  voting 
quallflcatlons  is  being  debated  at  great 
length  in  the  Senate.  We  think  there  is 
room  for  argument. 

Directly  at  issue  is  legislation  providing 
that  any  citizen  otherwise  qualified  shall 
be    exempt    from    literacy    tests    for    voter 
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registration   If   he   ha«   completed   the   sixth 
grade. 

Abuses  exist  in  a  relatively  small  area. 
The  Federal  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
limits  them  to  100  counties  in  8  South- 
ern States.  Even  one  county  is  one  too 
many,  but  the  practices  complained  of  are 
forbidden  by  present  law  and  the  Justice 
Department  has  filed  26  voting  suits  in  5 
Southern  States,  all  under  the  civil  rights 
laws  of  1957  and  1960. 

Whatever  new  legislation  is  passed  will 
have  to  stand  the  test  of  constitutionality 
It  also  will  have  to  stand  the  test  of  en- 
forcement and  It  Is  a  fair  question  whether 
this  proposed  law  couldn't  be  circumvented 
as  easily  as  the  others:  by  intimidation,  end- 
less stalling  on  the  part  of  registration  offi- 
cials, etc. 

As  long  as  voting  tests  are  fairly  applied, 
a  higher  literacy  level  would  benefit  the 
country  President  Truman  had  the  right 
idea  when  he  suggested  some  years  ago  that 
every  new  voter  should  have  to  pass  the 
same  kind  of  tests  given  to  aliens  seeking 
naturalization.  This  would  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  franchise  and  work  for  sounder 
government.  Certainly  a  new  voter,  pre- 
paring to  take  p>art  in  vital  public  decisions, 
should  know  as  much  about  his  own  coun- 
try as  an  immigrant  from  another  land 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  statement  is  at- 
tributed to  President  Truman  in  the 
editorial : 

President  Truman  had  the  right  idea 
when  he  suggested  some  years  ago  that  every 
new  voter  should  have  to  pass  the  same  kind 
of  teats  given  to  aliens  seeking  naturaliza- 
tion. This  would  emphasize  the  value  uf  the 
franchise  and  work  for  sounder  governmetit 
Certainly  a  new  voter,  preparing  to  take  part 
in  vital  public  decisions,  should  know  as 
much  about  his  own  country  as  an  Immi- 
grant from  another  land. 

That  quotation  of  President  Truman 
was  very  stimulating  to  me.  I  have 
noticed  throughout  the  years  that  he  has 
frequently  said  things  which  were  stim- 
ulating, and  sometimes  things  which 
were  irritating.  Sometimes  his  remarks 
stimulated  in  a  friendly  direction,  and 
this  was  of  that  kind. 

I  was  thinking  about  whether  it  is  any 
more  important,  in  regard  to  the  solu- 
tion of  very  serious  problems  which  con- 
front our  citizens  today,  which  are  set- 
tled in  the  main  at  the  ballot  box.  for  an 
immigrant,  coming  from  Canada,  Eng- 
land, or  from  wherever  else  he  may  be 
admitted  to  citizenship,  to  know  some- 
thing about  our  Government  and  to  know 
something  about  the  issues  which  con- 
front it  and  the  world,  compared  to  the 
Importance  of  requiring  that  the  youth 
who  attains  21  years  of  age.  required  in 
most  States,  or  a  lesser  age  required  in 
some  other  States,  have  a  similar  under- 
standing of  those  problems  and  a  similar 
education. 

I  thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  check 
on  the  laws  affecting  naturalization,  and 
I  did  so  I  checked  with  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  I  found 
the  acts  themselves.  I  shall  not  encum- 
ber the  Record  by  placing  them  all  in 
the  Record,  but  I  wish  to  quote  one 
briefly. 

Section  1423  of  title  8  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  headed: 

"Requirem^ts  as  to  Understanding 
the  English  Language.  History.  Princi- 
ples, and  Form  of  Government  of  the 
United  States 


That  refers  to  the  requirements  for 
understanding  of  new  citizens  coming  to 
the  United  States  from  Canada,  from 
England,  or  from  any  of  the  nations 
from  which  people  are  now  admitted  to 
citizenship 

The  section  reads: 

No  F>erson  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  tt»l8  subchapter  shall  hereafter  be 
naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates 
upon  his  own  petition  who  cannot 
dem>.>n.straie 

il)  an  understanding  of  the  English  lan- 
i?iiagp.  including  an  ability  U^  read,  write,  and 
speak  words  In  ordinary  usage  In  the  English 
language  Proiided.  That  this  requirement 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  physically 
unable  to  comply  therewith,  if  otherwise 
qualified  to  be  naturalized,  or  to  any  person 
wh'i).  on  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter. 
Is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  b<»en  living 
In  the  United  States  for  periods  totaling  at 
least  twenty  years  Provided  further.  That 
the  requirements  of  this  section  relating  to 
ability  to  read  and  write  shall  be  met  If  the 
applicant  can  read  or  write  simple  words 
and  phrases  to  the  end  that  a  reasonable  lest 
of  his  literacy  shall  be  made  and  that  no 
extraiirdlnary  >t  unreiuvjtiable  condition 
shall  be  imposed  iip<jn  the  applicant,  and 

i2i  a  knowledge  and  understanding  >f  Uie 
f und-imentals  of  the  history  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  form  of  government,  of  the  United 
States 

With  this  in  mind,  I  questioned  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice as  to  how  candidates  for  naturaliza- 
tion satisfy  the  requirement  in  the  P'ed- 
eral  statute  which  I  have  quoted  I  was 
advised  that  the  necessary  tests  are  given 
by  examiners  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  wlio  question 
applicants  and  arrive  at  a  subjective  con- 
clusion as  to  whether  each  applicant 
displays  the  proficiency  in  the  English 
language  and  the  knowledk,'e  and  under- 
standing of  American  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  government  required  by  tins 
section  Then,  if  the  examiners  Judg- 
ment is  favorable,  the  applicant  may 
still  be  examined  further  by  the  judge 
if  he  decides  to  make  an  independent 
determination  instead  of  accepting  the 
finding  of  the  examiner  In  this  event, 
the  judge  makes  his  own  subjective 
determination  I  was  intrigued  to  note 
that  the  learned  Attorney  General.  Mr. 
Robert  Kennedy,  in  testifying  before  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  re- 
cently— as  Senators  will  find  in  the  re- 
ported hearings,  which  have  reached  our 
desks  only  today,  though  we  have  been 
debating  the  question  for  nearly  a 
week — objects  to  subjective  determina- 
tions of  comparable  qualifications  by 
State  officials,  and  that  he  advocates  the 
measure  before  us  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishmi,'  an  objective  standard  binding 
upon  State  officials. 

However.  no  such  objective  stand- 
ards have  been  e.stablished  for  making 
the  finding  required  by  the  naturaliza- 
tion statute,  which  Is  administered 
and  enforced  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral s  jurisdiction. 

I  wonder  how  consistent  It  miyht  be 
for  the  learned  Attorney  General  to  ap- 
pear and  demand  that  some  State  of- 
ficials be  deprived  of  their  riyht.  in  good 
conscience,  to  go  into  the  question  and 
determine  subjectively  the  Intelligence, 
the  education,  and  the  literacy  of  an 
apphcant  for  registration,  while  at   the 


same  time  he  denies  that  they  will  do  so 
honorably,  or  honestly,  or  well.  But 
then  he  says,  to  the  contrary,  by  his 
enforcement  of  the  naturalization  law, 
that  he  has  implicit  trust  in  the  exam- 
iners of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation St^rvice  to  make  a  determination 
on  a  higher  level.  Including  the  determi- 
nation of  many  additional  facts,  going 
far  beyond  the  requirement  of  a  sixth- 
grade  education  and.  subjectively  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  an  applicant  is 
entitled  to  be  naturalized. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  crime  to  be  con- 
sistent I  have  tried  to  be  consistent  on 
the  subject  of  civil  rights,  i  fought  for 
an  anti-poll-tax  constitutional  amend- 
ment because  I  knew  the  measure  was 
constitutional  I  am  fighting  against  the 
present  measure  because  I  firmly  believe 
it  is  unconstitutional  I  wish  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  been  a  little  more  con- 
sistent in  recognizing  the  fact  that  some 
employees  other  than  his  own  can  ad- 
minister laws  fairly,  and  that  unless 
there  is  to  be  some  comity  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments, unless  there  is  to  be  some 
mutual  trust,  recognition,  and  confi- 
dence, we  might  as  well  decide  that  this 
procedure  will  be  based  upon  compulsion 
from  the  minute  it  starts;  and,  knowing 
that,  we  must  realize  that  we  are  whipped 
before  it  starts,  because  nothing  In  the 
field  of  compulsion  can  solve  the  par- 
ticular problem  before  us 

In  closing.  I  have  noted  several  good 
editorials  on  the  subject  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remark.s  an  editorial  from 
the  Florida  Times-Union  entitled  "Sixth 
Graders  Can  Read  the  US.  Constitu- 
tion ■' 

Tliere  beim;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

SIXTH  Gr.\der.i  Can  Rtad  the  U  S. 

CoNSTITVTION 

When  President  Kennedy  named  his 
younger  brother  Bobby  US  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, he  reportedly  Joked  with  Intimates  that, 
after  all.  It  was  only  right  to  give  the  young- 
er man  a  little  practical  experience  before 
he  l>egan  the  serious  practice  of  law 

Certainly,  the  y(iUng  Attorney  General  will 
g.iln  S(]me  valuable  experience  In  the  Senate 
showd  iwn  battle  opening  today  on  his  bill 
to  outlaw  State  literacy  tests  to  qualify  vot- 
ers In  Federal  elections  and  fix  a  sixth-grade 
e<iucatlon  aa  a  standard 

The  controversy  which  promises  to  snarl 
the  Senate  In  weeks  of  debate  and  throttle 
legislative  machinery,  will  undoubtedly  give 
the  young  Attorney  General  his  flrst  inti- 
mate experience  with  a  solid-front  deter- 
mination by  southern  Senators  to  use  all 
their  [xiwers  to  bUxk  arbitrary,  punitive,  and 
unconstitutional  civil  rights  bills.  Hope- 
fully. It  will  encourage  him  to  reread  the 
Constitutions  unequivocal  declaration  that 
Federal  electors  In  each  Stat*  "shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
Isl.iture  " 

App.irently.  young  Bobby  was  deceived  by-- 
the  app.irent  ease  with  which  the  session's 
earlier  civil  rights  proposal  to  outlaw  State 
poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  passed 
the  Senate  Whatever  the  dangers  inher- 
ent m  that  proposal,  however.  It  at  least  had 
the  Mrtue  of  legality  as  a  proposed  cotutltu- 
tlonal  amendment 

But  the  new  proposal,  aptly  described  by 
Alabama's    Senator    Listek    Hill    as    "Bobby 
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Kennedy's  foundling"  which  Congress  Is  be- 
ing asked  to  give  respectability,  la  not  en- 
titled even  to  such  faint  praise.  Plying 
directly  into  the  face  of  all  accepted  consti- 
tutional principles,  it  can  only  he  defined 
as  a  cynical,  callous  prostitution  of  consti- 
tutional processes  for  partisan  gain. 

Perhaps  the  vicious  proposal  contains 
within  itself  the  germ  erf  its  own  destruction. 
Even  most  sixth  graders  have  read,  and  are 
able  to  understand,  the  simple  language  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
wih  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tin^'ulshed  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  nave  not  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  all  the  Senator's 
speech,  but  I  have  heard  a  portloii  and  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  his  outstand- 
ing logic  and  sound  commonsense.  To 
my  mind  It  Is  inconceivable  that  we 
should  require  an  examination  of  an 
alien  to  become  an  American,  and  yet, 
on  the  demand  of  the  Attorney  General, 
strike  down  the  exercise  by  the  resr>ectlve 
States  of  their  constitutional  authority, 
to  prescribe  literacy  tests  for  voting.  Can 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  see  any 
di.'^tlnction  whatsoever  In  that  regard? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  not  been  able  to  see 
5uch  a  distinction.  He  does  not  think 
any  such  distinction  exists. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  ii  not  true  that 
aside  from  laying  down  one's  life  on  the 
battlefield  for  his  country,  the  most  Im- 
portant duty  and  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship is  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is 
en.inently  correct.  It  is  a  responsibility 
that  is  being  ignored  by  too  many  mem- 
bers of  the  race  to  which  he  and  I  be- 
long, and  by  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
members  of  the  other  race.  I  regret  that 
such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  TALMAEMjE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  election  of  Governors,  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, mayors,  members  of  the  legis- 
latures and  school  boards,  and  all  other 
orticials,  requires  a  considerable  degree 
of  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
torate of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  certainly  does. 
The  problems  they  confront  are  quite 
similar  to  the  ones  that  confront  us  In 
Kreatcr  detail  here.  The  Senator  knows 
how  we  must  puzzle  over  what  is  right 
and  what  Is  wrong  on  numerous  Issues. 
which  are  in  fact  decided  when  the  elec- 
torate decides  who  shall  represent  them 
in  the  Senate  or  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  from  time  to  time  the  electorates  of 
all  50  States  must  vote  on  complicated 
constitutional  amendments,  and  that  a 
high  degree  of  Intelligence  Is  required 
to  discern  what  should  be  done,  and  to 
vote  accordingly? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  voters  must  vote  upon  the 
Issues  directly  In  passing  upon  State 
constitutions.  They  must  vote  upon 
them  indirectly  In  naming  to  their  leg- 
islature members  who  shall  pass  upon 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  constitution  of  my 
own  State  specifically  provides  that  no 
legislature  can  pass  upon  a  proposed 
Federal  amendment  unless  the  members 


of  the  legislature  were  elected  after  the 
Federal  amendment  was  proposed,  so 
that  there  would  be  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  hustings,  so  the  people 
might  have  an  opportiuilty,  if  they  de- 
sired  

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  could  become  an 
issue  In  that  eartlcular  race. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Our  constitution  In  Florida  so 
provides. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  able  Sen- 
ator seen  this  afternoon's  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  particu- 
larly David  Lawrence's  outstanding 
column  therein? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  had  that 
pleasure,  because  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  since  before  the 
newspaper  got  to  us. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  just  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  It  In  full.  In  my 
Judgment,  It  Is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing articles  that  have  been  published  on 
the  Issue  now  p>endlng  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Lawrence  deals  in  detail  with  the 
editorial  endorsement  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  particular  literacy  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  New  York  Times 
takes  the  very  strange  position  that 
while  It  Is  true  that  article  I,  section  2. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
authorizes  each  State  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  its  voters,  the  I5th 
amendment  changed  all  that,  and  Con- 
gress, acting  under  Its  authority,  can 
pass  sweeping  laws  which  would  over- 
ride article  I,  section  2.  Mr.  Lawrence 
points  out  that  43  years  later,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
ratified  the  17th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which 
contains  language  identical  with  that  of 
article  I,  section  2. 

Does  not  the  able  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida think  that  if  the  14th  amendment  in 
any  way  modified  article  I,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution,  the  17th  amendment 
in  turn  superseded  the  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  that  would 
follow  completely.  I  wish  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  believe  this  particular  meas- 
ure does  not  interlock  with  the  15th 
amendment,  because  I  have  before  me 
the  population  figures  certified  to  me 
by  the  superintendent  of  education  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  showing  that  in 
my  own  State,  which  I  believe  is  well 
above  the  average  degree  of  literacy,  the 
problem  of  illiteracy  is  not  confined  to 
the  Negro  race  at  all;  we  have  a  substan- 
tial number  of  our  white  people  who 
would  be  considered  illiterate  under  this 
test,  particularly  so  far  as  the  older  peo- 
ple are  concerned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     TTiat  is  very  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  the  bill,  If  It  be- 
comes law,  would  apply  to  white  and 
colored  people  and  to  people  of  sill  shades 
of  color  who  are  American  citizens — 
and  we  have  them  all — and  Is  not  based 
upon  the  15th  amendment  by  any  man- 
ner of  means. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's view  completely.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  I  wish  to  read  to  him 
a  passage  from  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
construing  the  15th  amendment,  and 
then  ask  him  if  he  agrees  with  its  con- 
clusion.   I  quote  the  following  from  the 


case  of  Pope  v.  Williams  (193  U.S.  621; 
48  L.  Ed.  817) : 

Since  the  15th  amendment,  the  whole  con- 
trol over  suffrage  and  the  power  to  regulate 
its  exercise  Is  still  left  with  and  retained 
by  the  several  States,  with  the  single  re- 
striction that  they  must  not  deny  or  abridge 
It  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

Does  the  able  Senator,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  share  the  view  that 
this  was  and  Is  now  a  correct  statement 
of  the  law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  referring  to  me  in  these  very  flatter- 
ing terms.  I  certainly  do  share  that  view 
of  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
shared  It  later  than  that  case,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Every  court  in  the 
land,  State  and  Federal,  has  shared  that 
view. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  only  In  recent 
years  that  this  strange  theory  of  law  has 
been  advanced  by  those  who  seek  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  already  placed 
in  the  Record  eis  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  unanswerable  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  O'Mahoney,  on  that  very  point, 
that  this  is  a  shortcut.  At  the  time  he 
was  speaking,  referring  to  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  poll  tax  by  statute,  he  said 
It  was  a  shortcut.  He  said  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Senator  to  stand  up  for 
the  Constitution,  and  that  that  is  what  he 
swore  to  do.  He  made  an  unanswerable 
argument  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Florida  object  if  at  this  point  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  the  outstanding  article  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence,  which  app>eared  In 
this  afternoon's  edition  of  the  Evening 
Star? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  not  only  not 
object,  but  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  it  appear  at  this  point. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Fdcino  Standakos  for  Voting — Consti- 
tutional Amendments  Bkuxved  To  Give 
Congress  No  Added  Powers 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
An  editorial  In  the  New  York  "Hmes  on  the 
subject  of  qualifications  for  voting  has 
startled  many  of  the  constitutional  lawyers 
of  the  country.  The  doctrine  expressed  Is 
novel.  It  IB  that,  when  the  15th  amendment 
was  adopted  Just  after  the  ClvU  War,  this  ac- 
tion gave  Congress  an  overriding  power  to 
fix  voter  qualifications. 

The  Times  editorial  puts  it  this  way : 
"The  Constitution  does  provide.  In  section 
2  of  article  I,  that  voters  for  Congress  shall 
have  the  qualifications  fixed  by  each  State 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  house  of 
its  legislature.  But  this  provision,  like  all 
others  In  the  Constitution,  is  subject  to  the 
overriding  limitations  Imposed  after  the  Civil 
War  in  the  15th  amendment.  The  16th 
amendment  says  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  'denied  or  abridged'  on  account  of 
race   or   color.     And    It   gives   Congress    the 
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power  to  enforce  that  sweeping  command  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

But.  If  thU  be  true,  lawyers  are  asking  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  action  taken — 43 
years  after  the  15th  amendment  was  pro- 
claimed— when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  1913  ratified  the  17th  amendment 
reiterating  the  exact  language  of  the  orig- 
inal article  I 

For  If  an  amendment  adopted  at  a  later 
date  overrode"  Its  predecessors  and  opened 
the  way  to  "appropriate  legislation"  on  voter 
quallflcatlons.  then  didn't  the  1913  amend- 
ment supersede  the  1870  amendment  and 
restore  to  the  previous  language  Its  full  c<in- 
stltutlonal  effect?  Here  U  what  the  17th 
amendment  says: 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  Stale, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quall- 
Qcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures.' 

This  relates  specifically  to  the  sole  right 
of  the  States  to  flx  voter  quallflcatlons.  It 
U  obvious  that  every  voter  must  always  be 
given  a  square  deal  and  cannot  be  denied 
his  chance  to  vote  only  because  of  race  or 
color.  But  to  say  that,  because  the  Con- 
stitution has  forbidden  the  States  U)  dis- 
criminate, they  have  thereby  lost  their  power 
to  set  what  they,  in  their  Judgment,  con- 
sider a  proper  qualification  for  voting.  Is  to 
argue  that  a  mere  act  of  Congress  now  can 
amend  the  Constitution. 

The  Times  editorial  does  concede  that  the 
States  still  have  some  powers  left      It  says: 

"The  bill  would  leave  the  States  free  t<i 
Impose  their  own  educational  quallflcatlons 
for  voting.  They  could  require  three  grades 
of  schooUog,  or  they  could  make  voters  have 
a  college  degree.  Those  are  objective  quall- 
flcatlons. applicable  to  white  and  Negro 
alike.  What  a  State  could  no  longer  do  la 
adopt  the  vague  standard  of  literacy  and 
then  ap>ply  it  unequally  to  citizens  of  differ- 
ent color  " 

But  the  Attorney  General  himself  admits 
that  he  could  prosecute  such  discrimination 
today  under  the  15th  amendment,  though  he 
frankly  states  that  a  Federal  law  would  save 
him  a  lot  of  bother.  What  the  proponents 
of  the  new  legislation  before  the  Senate  this 
week  really  are  saying  Is  that,  because  they 
suspect  the  good  faith  of  certain  States  and 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  trouble  to  prove  In 
court  that  tboee  State  officers  have  exercised 
dlscrlmlnatloja,  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  give  the  States  the  sole  power 
to  flx  quallflcatlons  of  voters  can  be  ignored. 
If.  Indeed,  a  State  can  fix  a  third-grade  edu- 
cation or  a  college  degree  as  a  standard  for 
qualification,  it  will  be  asked:  "Why  doesn  t 
a  State  have  the  constitutional  powfr  to 
determine  and  prescribe  Its  own  standard.^  of 
literacy  and  to  apply  them  equally  to  all 
persons?  ' 

But  If  Congress  has  the  overriding  right  to 
fix  standards,  then.  In  an  endeavor  t<>  al><l- 
Ish  racial  discrimination  In  factories,  a  law 
could  be  enacted  setting  efficiency  standards 
In  employment  based  on  a  fixed  number  of 
years  of  experience  In  a  particular  trade  or 
profession.  It  could  require  an  employer  to 
hire,  whenever  there  are  enough  applicants. 
at  least  one  colored  worker  for  every  white 
employee.  The  argument  could  be  made 
that  equal  protection  of  the  law.  as  set  forth 
In  the  14th  antiendment.  overrides  all  other 
articles  of  the  Constitution. 

In  reality  the  Supreme  Court  In  two  deci- 
sions hai  declared  that  neither  the  14th 
nor  the  15th  amendment  gave  any  additional 
powers  to  Congress  but  merely  forbade  dis- 
crimination In  respect  to  the  u.'ie  nf  existing 
powers. 

There  are  plenty  of  wnys.  however,  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Constltxitlon  If  the  public  Is 
Indifferent  and  accepts  the  doctrine  that  "the 
end  Justifies  the  means  "    There  is  currently 


prevalent  In  some  quarters  a  mood  of  impa- 
tience with  the  method  of  amending  the 
ConsUtuUon  prescribed  In  that  document  It- 
self. The  New  York  Times  expresses  some- 
thing of  this  mocxi  In  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Its  editorial  as  follows  "If  is  time 
to  put  aside  specious  legal  ari?iimenta  and 
consider  the  real  Issue  t)efore  the  Senate  and 
before  the  country  — the  right  of  Negroes  to 
vote   ' 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  thank  the  di.s- 
tinguished  and  able  Senator  for  yieldmK 
to  me.  I  commend  him  for  the  flpht 
he  is  making  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  protect  the  Con.stitution  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also 
for  our  posterity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  dustin- 
goiished  friend. 

I  am  about  to  conclude.  I  have  two 
principal  objectives  in  speaking  on  this 
issue.  One  of  them  Is  to  defend  the 
Constitution  which  I  have  tried  to  de- 
fend since  I  was  a  boy.  whether  in  the 
armed  services  or  in  any  other  branch 
of  service. 

The  other  objective  is  to  call  attention 
time  and  tone  a«ain  to  what  I  believe 
is  the  essence  of  this  whole  problem, 
this  whole  difficult  problem  of  racial 
cla^ih. 

I  say  th.it  we  will  never  solve  the 
problem  by  compulsion  or  by  siiortc'ius. 
We  will  only  wor.sen  it.  just  as  it  has 
been  worsened  in  recent  years  as  a  result 
of  the  schocl  decisions.  We  will  worsen 
it  If  we  try  either  by  court  decree  based 
on  some  socioloKical  view  or  by  statute, 
to  undercut  the  Conatilution  ani  to 
force  people  to  do  some*v,hinK  that  is 
not  in  accord  with  what  they  believe 
in  their  heiirLs.  We  will  ne.er  ha\e 
a  real  solution  of  the  problem  until  we 
approach  it  more  patiently,  through 
persuasion.  throutih  encoura^iement. 
which  exists  in  my  State  to  a  very  Rreat 
decree,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  record 
of  the  Civil  Riphts  Commission,  and 
which  has  grown  in  other  States,  as 
shown  by  figures  from  .>uch  other  States 
as,  for  exami-le.  the  State  so  xvu  repre- 
sented by  tne  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Mr.  MlClellan],  show- 
irii;  a  large  degree  of  participation  there 
of  colored  cit^ens.  who  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  white  people,  or  else  they 
would  not  paiticipate  in  the  degree  that 
they  have. 

Madam  President,  what  we  must  have 
IS  a  wilhnyness  to  recoKmze  this  prob- 
lem, sometuiK".  for  what  it  is.  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  solved 
leyalistically  by  the  mere  passage  of 
some  laws,  the  handing  down  of  decrees, 
and  by  the  making;  of  a  great  many 
challenguiK  si>eeclies  on  Uie  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  th-j  floor  of  the  House.  It 
must  be  sett.ed  in  an  area  which  is 
bigger  than  most  nations  of  the  world, 
inhabited  by  50  million  people,  living  In 
every  kind  of  Juxtaposition  to  each 
other,  on  a  uay-to-day  basi>.  and  in 
the  main  livin?  peacefully  together,  with 
that  peace  becommg  tireater  anr*  greater 
during  the  nearly  70  years  that  I  have 
seen  it  increase.  I  wish  to  see  it  in- 
crease. I  do  not  want  to  see  it  fall 
back  by  the  mistaken  view  of  well- 
intentioned  p<'ople  who  think  the  thin? 
to  do  is  to  pa^vs  laws  and  more  laws  and 
who    seek    by    compulsion    to    tell    the 


people  how  to  solve  a  problem  which  is 
rooted  in  prejudices.  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  and  souls  of  people,  and  which 
is  beinK  gradually  solved.  In  a  manner 
acceptable  to  both  races.  If  we  will 
be  more  patient  and  not  try  to  ram  solu- 
tions down  the  throats  of  people,  who 
are  real  people,  and  are  not  going  to 
accept  that  kind  of  efTort  to  change 
their  way  of  life. 

Madam  Pie.sident.  I  yield  the  floor. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Holland's 

speech. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Florida  shares 
my  great  eidmiration  for  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    1  do. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Recently, 
Hon.  Sigurd  Anderson.  formerly 
Governor  of  South  Dakota,  and  at  pres- 
ent a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, delivered  a  very  perceptive  and 
informative  address  in  connection  with 
the  Jefferson  Day  program  which  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  spon- 
sors. The  title  of  the  address  was 
"Thomas  Jefferson:  Giant  in  the  E^rth,  " 
and  the  address  wsis  delivered  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  is  willing  to  have 
me  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  his  re- 
marks, tills  beautiful  tribute  by  former 
Governor  Anderson  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 
I  submit  the  tribute  at  this  time  because 
many  of  the  principles  and  traits  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  are  most  Important  to- 
day to  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  that  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRn. 
as  follows; 

Thomas  Jr.rrrKy^nt*     CJiant  in  th«  Earth 
( .\(!drr».'i  by  the  Honorable  Sigurd  Anderson. 

former    Oovernor    of    South     Dakota    and 

presently  a  member  of  the  Pederal  Trade 

ConimlsHlon,  at  the  annual  JefTerson  Day 

program.   Apr    13.   li>62.  siK>nsored   by  the 

S^>ns   i>f    the   American   Revolution) 

Tlie  f  'Urth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Gene.sls  (jf  the  Hi<\j  Writ  reads.  In  part,  us 
f. illuws  "Tlicre  were  giants  In  the  earth  In 
tho.-^e  days  " 

With  these  words  we  cm  well  begin  this 
historic  day  We  are  gathered  here  today 
to  honor  the  birth  of  a  giant  in  American 
and  world  hlsU)ry.  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
company  with  OeorKe  Washington.  Alex- 
ander H.imlltou.  Patrick  Henry.  John  Adams. 
John  QuUuy  Adams.  Benjamin  Pranklln. 
and  others,  could  well  be  called  the  giants 
In    the    earth    of    early    American    history. 

Monuments  have  been  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  T^(ima.s  Jefferson  In  many  parts  of 
the  World  We  are  standing  in  the  shad- 
ows of  one  of  thtjse  great  monuments  In 
our  Nation's  Capital.  In  my  home  State 
of  ^iouth  DakoUi.  the  face  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son is  carved  In  the  enduring  granite  of  the 
Bi.ick  Hills  In  the  famoua  Rushmore  Me- 
morial      The    moment    that    we    cross    the 
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Mississippi  River  we  come  upon  another 
mLiiiument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jef- 
fers  in,   namely,   the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

The  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory 
can  well  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  real  estate 
transaction  In  our  country's  history,  because 
the  miuster  stroke  of  adding  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory to  the  United  .'Hates  doubled  Its  area. 
Wlieii  we  read  and  study  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  we  salute  another  monument 
t.  the  Sage  of  Montlcello.  The  enduring 
words  of  that  tremendous  document  can  in 
a  preat  part  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  So  the  monuments  to 
this  man  are  everywhere  and  In  all  forms — 
i:i  marble,  in  physical  area,  in  great  docu- 
iiioiits    and   In    beaui.lful   thoughU. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  subject  of  our  ven- 
eration this  day.  hai  been  called  a  Son  of 
the  American  Re^olutlon.  Rather  we 
should  l(K)k  upon  h'.m  not  as  such  but  as 
one  of  the  fathers  ol  the  American  Revolu- 
tion as  well  as  one  of  the  gfreat  architects 
of   the  ITnlted  States  of  America. 

Thom;iS  Jefferson  was  born  and  reared  and 
(lied  m  Albemarle  County  of  Virginia.  This 
does  not  mean  he  never  left  home,  because 
JeJTorson  was  In  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
(iMzen  of  the  world.  ThU  giant  was  well 
odurated  In  both  the  arts  and  In  the  law. 
He  was  educated  for  leadership  and  did  not 
disappoint  his  teachers.  He  wasted  no  time 
in  u.ssumlng  his  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship The  evidences  of  leadership  came 
early  In  his  life  and  continued  until  Its  very 
end  As  a  boy  he  choae  this  motto  for  his 
life 

•Resistance  to  t.'rants  Is  obedience  to 
God  ■  Only  a  persan  of  unusual  propor- 
tions could  In  his  younger  years  assume  an 
attitude  like  that,  an  attitude  which,  by 
the  way,  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his 
days 

On  this,  the  219th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  third  President  Of  the  United  States, 
we  are  tempted  to  enumerate  the  greatness 
of  his  life,  the  multitude  of  acts  that  we 
call  his  accomplishments,  but  the  mere  me- 
chanical enumeratlcn  of  his  accomplish- 
ments would  consume  all  the  time  that  has 
been  allotted  to  this  pwrtlon  of  the  program. 
We  can  go  to  referen:re  works  for  that.  But 
Just  in  brief,  think  of  his  versatility.  He 
compiled  an  Indian  dictionary,  he  built  a 
prize-winning  plow,  ae  devised  the  decimal 
system  used  in  our  monetary  system,  he 
pliumed  the  Unlverslly  of  Virginia,  he  hired 
the  teachers  and  selected  the  books  for  Its 
library,  and  he  Inverted  a  clock  that  told 
the  time  of  day  and  the  day  of  the  week. 
This  busy  man  served  as  President  of  the 
L'nited  States  for  two  terms,  at  a  time  when 
It  was  not  easy  to  Ix-  President;  he  served 
two  terms  as  Governcr  of  Virginia;  he  was 
Minister  to  Prance:  he  was  Secretary  of 
State;  he  was  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Sutes:  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Conventions;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress;  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Congress;  and  he  was  the  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Is  It  possible  that 
one  man  could  do  so  much?  Only  a  genius 
rould  do  that,  but  the  man  that  we  honor 
today  was  a  genius.  It  has  been  said  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  gave  more  broad  princi- 
ples of  government  to  the  world  than  any 
'  ther  person  who  has  ever  lived,  and  so  in- 
deed he  did.  Let  us  consider  these:  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech;  universal  edu- 
cation; local  self  government;  economy  In 
government  and  small  public  debt;  political 
e<iuallty  and  universal  suffrage;  opposition 
to  tx)undarle8  and  monopolies;  separation  of 
f  hurch  and  state;  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

But  this  man,  possessed  of  these  great 
powers,  was  also  a  man  of  humility.  On 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  walked  from  his  room- 
ing house  to  the  place  where  he  was  sworn 
In    as   President.      He   met  diplomats   from 


foreign  cotintries  and  he  met  them  in  hU 
carpet  slippers  becaxise  he  said  be  had  room 
to  wiggle  his  toes  so  he  could  think.  He 
had  great  feelings  and  consideration  for 
the  people  who  had   not  freedom. 

We  hear  much  of  codes  of  conduct  and 
codes  of  ethics  these  days.  On  the  buildings 
of  Government  that  surround  us  everywhere 
in  this  city  could  well  be  Thomas  Jefferson's 
stateiDcnt  as  to  his  concept  of  the  code  of 
ethics.  His  statement  in  this  respect  was: 
"The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the 
art  of  being  honest."  This  could  l>e  the 
code  of  ethics  for   this  age   and   any  other. 

We  are  gathered  today  In  the  memory  of 
this  great  American,  not  to  mechanically 
place  wreaths  at  his  feet  or  to  make  utter- 
ances in  his  praise.  Every  citizen  of  this 
country,  throughout  this  land,  could  today 
well  consider  the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  an  inspiration  not  only  for  plain  living 
but  as  an  inspiration  for  active  citizenship 
of  this  great  country  that  has  given  so  much 
to  us  and  to  which  so  many  of  us  have  given 
so  little.  The  records  and  achievements  of 
great  men  of  history  serve  to  either  inspire 
those  who  follow  or  to  act  as  curlM  for 
meaner  and  baser  passions.  This,  my  fellow 
Americans,  Is  a  day  of  dedication  and  not 
a  day  of  vain  praise.  Prom  the  life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  we  can  take  a  pattern. 
If  the  United  States  of  America  faUs  It  will 
not  be  from  tpe  lack  of  example. 

Well  can  we  think  upon  the  words  of 
Genesis  of  the  Holy  Writ:  That  In  those 
days  there  were  giants  In  the  earth — and 
one  of  them  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  man 
who  I  believe.  In  the  words  of  an  American 
author,  was  a  person  possessed  of  an  aristoc- 
racy of  the  mind  and  a  democracy  of  the 
heart. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  immediately  following  the 
address  by  Governor  Anderson,  a  memo- 
randum prepared  for  me  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  memorandum  consists  of 
selected  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  education.  I  had  hoped  to 
reach  these  excerpts  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks; but  I  believe  this  is  a  good  point 
at  which  to  include  them  in  the  Record. 
They  show  that  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
lieved that  any  government  like  ours  re- 
quires for  its  safety,  security,  long  life, 
and  the  attainment  of  great  strength  an 
educated  citizenry;  and  that  without 
public  education  to  apprise  the  citizens 
of  what  is  involved  in  the  important 
public  Issues,  there  caruiot  be  i)erma- 
nence  of  Its  government. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  that  is  a  true  and  very  worth- 
while observation.  ,  Certainly  Thomas 
Jefferson  contributed  greatly,  and  in  a 
way  that  no  other  of  our  early  Presidents 
did,  to  the  concept  of  the  importance  of 
education  in  a  government  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people— in  fact,  in  any  repre- 
sentative government.  So  I  believe  it 
extremely  important  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  have  these  excerpts  from 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  them  printed  accompanying  the  ad- 
dress I  have  submitted. 

Ther6  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SKLBcrxo  Quotations  of  Thomas  Jeffekson 
ON  Education 

"If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free  in  a  state  of  civilization  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be.     The  functions 


of  every  government  have  propensities  to 
command  at  will  the  lllwrty  and  property  of 
their  constituents.  There  is  no  safe  deposit 
for  these  but  with  the  people  themselves;  nor 
can  they  be  safe  with  them  without  Infor- 
mation"— letter  to  Colonel  Yancey.  Monti- 
cello,  January  6.  1816.  Writings,  page  517. 
Washington  edition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  have,  indeed,  two  great  measures  at 
hetirt,  without  which  no  republic  can  main- 
tain itself  in  strength:  (1)  That  of  general 
education,  to  enable  every  man  to  Judge  for 
himself  what  will  secure  or  endanger  hLi 
freedom;  (2)  to  divide  every  country  into 
t^undreds,  of  such  size  that  all  the  children 
of  each  will  be  within  reach  of  a  central 
school  In  It" — letter  to  Governor  Tyler. 
Montlcello,  May  26,  1810.  Ibid..  V,  pages 
523-24. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  do  most  anxiously  wish  to  see  the  high- 
est degrees  of  education  given  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  genius,  and  to  all  degrees  of  It, 
so  much  as  may  enable  them  to  read  and 
understand  what  is  going  on  In  the  world, 
and  to  keep  their  part  of  it  going  on  right; 
for  nothing  can  keep  it  right  but  their  own 
vigilant  and  distrustful  superintendence" — 
letter  to  Mann  Page.  Montlcello,  August  30, 
1795      Ibid.,  vn.   page  24.     Ford  edition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Alxjve  all  tilings,  I  hope  the  education  of 
the  common  people  wUl  be  attended  to;  con- 
vinced tiiat  on  this  good  sense  we  may  rely 
with  the  most  security  for  the  preservation 
of  a  due  degree  of  liberty" — ^letter  to  James 
Madison.  Paris,  December  20,  1787.  Ibid., 
IV.  page  480. 

"Enlighten  the  people  generally  and  tyr- 
anny and  oppressions  of  body  and  mind  will 
vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Although  I  do  not,  with  some  enthusiasts, 
believe  that  the  human  condition  will  ever 
advance  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  that 
there  shall  no  longer  be  pain  or  vice  In  the 
world,  yet  I  believe  It  susceptible  of  much 
Improvement,  and  most  of  all,  in  matters 
of  government  and  religion;  and  that  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  is 
to  l>e  the  Instriunent  by  which  it  is  to  t>e 
effected" — letter  to  P.  8.  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
Poplar  Forest,  April  24.  1816.  Writings.  X, 
page  25.     Ford  edition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  think  by  far  the  most  Important  bill 
In  our  whole  code  is  that  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  people.  No  other 
sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  and  happiness" — to 
George  Wythe.  Paris.  August  13,  1786. 
Writings,  IV,  pages  268-269.  Ford  edition. 
New  York  and  London,  1894. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  Imow  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  the  society  but  the  people 
themselves;  and  if  we  think  them  not  en- 
lightened enough  to  exerclae  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is 
not  to  take  it  from  them,  but  to  inform  their 
discretion" — letter  to  William  Charles  Jarvls. 
Septemljer  28,  1820. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  had  intended  to  submit  these  ex- 
cerpts supplementary  to  my  reading  of 
many  excerpts  from  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  educator.  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant.  I  am  sorry  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  I  read  excerpts  from  that 
book.  In  it.  Dr.  Conant  makes  it  ex- 
tremely clear  that  In  large  areas  of  our 
country  the  standards  of  education  are 
hopelessly  nonuniform,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  equality  of  education,  and 
that  there  are  great  diflerences  in  edu- 
cational standing  between  the  pupils  in 
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junior  high  schools  in  various  cities — 
and  he  refers.  In  that  connection,  to 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and 
other  large  cities — depending  on  the 
homes  from  which  the  students  come  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  live;  and 
he  contrasts  the  lack  of  accomplishment 
in  what  he  calls  skun  schools  witli  the 
much  greater  accomplishments  in  the 
suburban  schools  and  the  private 
.sciiools.  I  think  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  find  the  book  very  interest- 
inK  It  wa.4  published  only  recently 
and  it  shows  very  clearly  that  any  stand- 
ard such  as  the  one  proposed  in  the 
ponding  measure — one  which  would  de- 
clare qualified  to  vote  a  citizen  who  could 
show  that  he  had  had  6  years  of  gram- 
mar school  education — means  little  or 
nothing,  because  so  much  depends  on  the 
location  of  the  schools,  the  homes  from 
which  the  prospective  voters  have  come, 
and  the  standards  of  the  schools  which 
they  have  attended:  and  in  the  book  Dr 
Conant  shows  that  there  misht  be  dif- 
ferences of  years  in  educational  attain- 
ment between  those  who  have  passed 
through  six  grades  of  grammar  school  in 
the  so-called  slum  areas  and  these  who 
have  passed  through  six  grades  of  gram- 
mar school  in  suburban  areas. 

So  I  believe  that  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  measure  are  attempting  to  do 
the  Impossible;  they  are  attempting  to 
write  into  an  act  a  "slippery"  standard, 
one  which  means  virtually  nothing,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  difference  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  the  minimum 
of  its  meaning,  as  applied  to  various 
cases,  that  such  a  standard  would  be 
impossible  of  administration  In  a  uni- 
form way.  and  it  would  not  and  could  not 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
ponents— even  though  the  objectives  are 
good  and  conscientious.  In  short,  we 
find  that  the  euJoption  of  such  an  in- 
accurate standard  would  be  most  inef- 
fective, for  it  would  really  amount  to  no 
standard  at  all. 


FOREIGN    AID    GUIDELINES 

Mr.  KEATTNG.  Madam  President, 
last  week  I  made  some  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  suggested  that 
the  United  States,  particularly  Congress, 
would  follow  the  world  reaction  to  the 
resumption  of  U.S.  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests  very  carefully  to  determine  which 
nations  make  a  real  and  honest  effort 
to  understand  our  position  and  which 
Just  parrot  Khrushchev's  line. 

I  further  suggested  that  these  reac- 
tions would  be  kept  in  mind  when  the 
time  came  for  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

On  Sunday,  one  of  the  distinguished 
journalists  who  graces  our  gallery,  Mr 
Jack  Bell,  of  the  Associated  Press,  re- 
ferred to  my  remarks,  and  quoted  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mmnesota 
I  Mr  HuKPHRKYl  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSBN  I.  as  being  in  disas^reement 
with  my  views,  which,  due  to  Journal- 
istic Inhibitions,  necessarily  were  some- 
what abbreviated. 

I  have  the  feelmg  that  had  these  dis- 
tinguished Senators  known  the  full 
purport    of    my    remarks    they    would 


have  answered  differently.  Both  of  these 
estimable  Members  of  the  Senate  voted 
for  the  amendment  which  I  offered  last 
year  to  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill,  as  did  every  other  Member 
of  the  Senate.  It  provided  Uiat  some 
effect  should  be  given  to  the  very  pomt 
which  I  was  .'«eeking  to  make  in  my  re- 
marks last  week;  namely,  that  our  aid 
.should  be  channeled  primarily  to  Na- 
tions sharing  our  view  of  the  world 
.situation. 

The  fact  is.  Madam  President,  that  on 
the  whole  the  reaction  to  these  tests  f:om 
all  except  tht-  Commuru.st  nations  and. 
perhaps,  one  or  two  otln-r  exceptions  has 
been  quite  fa.r  and  rea.sonable 

That  was  iKjintfxl  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  !Mr 
HUMPHREY  ! .  who  said  the  neutrals  have 
not  been  so  bad  in  thi.s  instance  I  think 
that  is  a  -easonable  and  a  fair  comment. 
Although  the  rtsumpUon  of  tt-sniik;  \Aa.s 
widely  regret  ed.  the  reasons  behind  it 
appear  to  have  been  generally  under- 
stood. 

The  Ru<;.sian  breach  of  the  tost  ban 
last  fall  made  testing  by  the  United 
States  inevitable,  and  moit  rtconni/ed 
this.  Only  a  few  voices  in  India,  in 
Brazil,  and  loft  wins?'  rs  in  lokvo  oclim^d 
the  strident  hypocrisy  of  the  Kremlin 

This  appreciation  of  the  American  po- 
.sition  and  this  unwillincrne.s.s  to  swallow 
the  Communist  line  without  objection 
contrasts  very  strongly  with  tlie  reaction 
last  fall,  when  even  the  most  vehement 
opponents  of  testing  hesitaU^d  to  con- 
demn the  .=^oviet  Union  for  a  unilateral 
breach  of  the  t*'st  ban 

What  is  the  rea.son  for  the  apparent 
moderation  of  neutralist  opinion  today 
and  this  genuine  effort  to  understand  the 
problem"' 

There  are  a  number  of  rea.sons  for  it. 
includin.;  continued  U  S  pfforts  to  cet  an 
effective  arms  control  asrreemrnt.  But. 
undoubtedly  the  strontr  U  S  feelinu'  last 
fall,  the  resentment  toward  Irresponsible 
neutrals,  and  the  action  which  the  Con- 
gress took  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion have  had  their  impart  Last  fall, 
the  Congress  adopted  lan^ruatce  stating 
"It  is  the  sense  of  Concress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  principal 
attention  and  consideration  be  given  to 
those  nations  which  share  our  view  of 
the  world  crisis  "  This  amendment  re- 
flected a  gra.ssroots  U  S  an^er  at  neu- 
trals who  seemed  to  be  "neutral  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  neutral  against 
theUnitfxl  States  " 

Thi.s  languac'e.  which  I  proposed,  was 
adopted  unanimously,  with  biparti.san 
.support  The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
for  example,  commented : 

I  think  there  is  becmilng  ni.ir.ifcst  in  the 
attitude  nf  .son.c  '■;  these  countries  that  tht-y 
can  play  the  L'nl'»*<l  States  apnlnst  the  So- 
Ttet.s  :ind  the  .Soviets  against  the  I'nited 
States  It  Is  &n  uld  technique  In  Interna- 
tional relations  We  ovi^-'t  not  to  Rive 
eacouragemeiit  to  it  We  ought  in  a<^>me 
w;iv  to  Indlr.ate  th.it  we  will  consider  with 
greattr  itlTection  those  wliu  share  our  view 
on  this  crisis  of  the  world 

The  di.stinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr  KutHEL  i  the  minority  whip, 
said : 

The  Governmei.t  o:  the  Ui.it«d  St  ites  h.is 
a    respunalbUity,    an    overp'jwerlng    reapon- 


.sibility.  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
American  people  and  to  cix>perate  with  llJce- 
nilnded  people  and  like-minded  nations 
everywhere  on  the  K'obe.  thus  havlnj?  the 
free  peoples  and  free  nations  stand  up  along- 
side the  Government  and  peoi>le  of  the 
United  tjUites. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land .'Mr.  Pasture  1  made  tliis  point: 

Nothing  plcaRod  me  more  th.in  the  posl- 
tlo:i  uiken  on  September  4  by  the  President 
'>f  the  United  Kt.ites  that  from  now  on  we 
will  look  tvi  th'>se  who  are  helptni<  us.  who 
txlieve  »:th  us  and  support  us.  we  will  take 
\  8eco::d  loik  it  our  fiiir  we.ithcr  friends. 
E.orv  tune  the  Uus.sians  shi»t  off  aomethlnK, 
bomb  or  (xnibA-st  they  become  so  terrorized 
th.u  they  promp'ly  stand  up  and  vote  with 
•he  Kremlin 

Support  wa.s  al.so  voiced  by  the  .senior 
Sjimtor  from  Vermont  IMr.  AikinI,  a 
(iistmi'ui.shed  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
latitms  Committee  and  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  MillkxI.  also 
bv  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr    PRoxMiRrI,  who  declared: 

Obviously,  when  fori-Un  aid  noes  to  na- 
tions which  are  nut  on  the  side  of  freedom  — 
piu-tlcularly  to  tho*e  nations  which  give  aid 
and  Comfort  to  the  Communist  conspiracy — 
It  not  only  frus'rates  oxxi  purpo;>es  and 
wistcs  our  t.ix  money  but  also  tends  to  de- 
!e.ii  the  cause    >l  freed   ni  In  the  world 

So  there  is  abundant  supiwrt  for  the 
po.sition  which  I  take,  in  these  remarks 
by  di.stiiii'ui.'^hed  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  It  IS  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
distiiu;ui.^hed  majority  whip  [Mr  HuM- 
rnRKYl  and  the  distiiu-uished  minority 
leafier  i  Mr  DiRKsiiNl  are  at  variance 
with  those  views  and  at  variance  with 
the  amendment  for  which  they  voted  last 
yen  r 

!>  t  me  make  it  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment did  not  deny  US.  aid  to  these 
neutraLs  if  pressing  reasons  of  national 
security  could  be  raised;  if  anything,  the 
amendment  was  on  the  mild  side.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  did  make  clear 
that  in  the  allocation  of  resources  our 
greatest  support  should  go  to  those  na- 
tions which  are  ready  to  work  for  and 
support  the  same  objectives  of  freedom 
and  repre.sentative  government  for  which 
we  are  working 

There  is  no  valid  rea.son  why  U.S.  re- 
.sources  should  be  expended  In  countries 
which  will  u.'^e  the.se  resources,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  undermine  \iS.  ix)licles 
eL^ewhere.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  long-term  aid  commitments  to 
countries  which  have  deliberately  under- 
taken policies  designed  to  weaken  the 
free  world  and  strengthen  Soviet  efforts. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
hUind  how  the  two  Senators  whom  I  have 
mentioned  could  differ  in  this  respect. 

For  example.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  pre.sent  tendency  to  set  up  a 
lon^'-raniTe  aid  proeram  for  Egypt.  Nas- 
ser has  mortgaged  Egypt's  cotton  crop 
to  Russia  for  years  to  obtain  Soviet 
weapons  to  threaten  Israel.  Nasser's 
novernment  budgets  large  sums  every 
year  for  Voice  of  the  Arabs  proRrams 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
inciting;  hatred  of  Israel  and  opposi- 
tion to  US.  policies.  Surely  UJ3.  aid  to 
Nasser  and  to  other  neutralists  should 
be  extended  on  the  same  terms  as  In 
Latin  America,  with  conditions  to  Insure 
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that  the  nation's  own  resources  are 
wisely  used  and  not  frittered  away  on 
armaments  or  an ti- American  propa- 
ganda. 

Madam  President.  I  strongly  favor 
lanKuage  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
would  certainly  not  apply  to  Egypt  alone, 
but  which  would  express  the  belief  of  the 
Congress  that  U.S.  aid  to  all  countries 
should  be  concentrated  In  areas  where 
economic  development  has  priority  over 
economic  warfare,  where  responsible  po- 
litical activity  has  priority  over  hate- 
mongerlng.  where  new  industries  have 
priority  over  Soviet  arms  deals,  and 
where  fairness  and  objectivity  have 
priority  over  Communist  propaganda. 
There  is  widespread  national  support  for 
such  guidelines  in  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  Fischer  and  Harper's  magazine 
are  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  program 
of  foreign  aid  and  certainly  cannot  be 
classed,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, In  the  Isolationist  or  foreign  antl- 
aid  category.  Mr.  Fischer  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  Fowler  Hamilton,  di- 
rector of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
November  1961  Issue  of  Harper's.  I  shall 
read  only  a  couple  of  sentences: 

I  trust  you  will  abandon  our  traditional 
hypocrisy,  tie  a  chain  on  every  dime,  and 
yank  hard  if  It  U  not  spent  In  the  cle&rly 
defined    Intereeta  of   the   United  State*. 

That  win  offend  a  lot  of  our  benefacteea. 
of  course,  especially  the  so-called  neutral 
nations.  Don't  let  that  give  you  gray  halra. 
We  have  worried  too  much  about  what  they 
think  of  us;  let  them  worry  awhile  about 
what  we  think  of  them.  Besides  they  hare 
finally  taught  us — notably  at  their  Bel- 
grade conference — tt.at  being  nice  to  them 
gets  us  nowhere.  What  does  influence 
them  U  (a)  greed  and  (b)  fear.  The  more 
Russia  bulUes  them,  the  lower  they  kow- 
tow You  will.  I  an.  sure,  draw  the  appro- 
priate conclusion. 

I  also  hope  you  vill  ten  tia  a  good  deal 
more  aljout  where  our  money  goes,  and  why. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  coikIu- 
sion  of  my  remarks  some  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Fischer's  letter  which  refer  to  this 
very  problem  which  I  have  discussed. 
Much  of  the  article  deals  with  other 
aspects  of  the  situation,  as  the  excerpts 
below  put  the  case  very  strongly  for 
the  establishment  of  an  order  of  prior- 
ities in  foreign  aid,  as  I  have  suggested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO, 
as  follows: 

Our  Latin  friends  could  do  with  a  few 
plain  words,  too. 

For  example,  when  Cheddi  Jagan  was 
elected  Prime  Mlnlst:er  of  British  Quiana  a 
few  weeks  ago.  he  arnounced  that  he  would 
condescend  to  accept  our  money.  He  Is 
nealnst  "Yankee  imperialism."  of  course. 
After  all,  he  is  an  acknowledged  Uarxlst. 
who  plans  to  follow  "a  policy  of  neutralism 
like  Nehru  and  Nasser."  But  since  Tito. 
Nehru,  and  Poland  get  American  aid.  he 
wants  his  share  of  the  gravy. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Jagan  ahould  be  told  these 
facts  of  life: 

1.  There  isn't  enough  gravy  to  go  around. 
E\-en  if  the  United  inates — and  Russia,  and 
Western  Kurope — cut  off  their  own  economic 
growth  and  poured  lUl  of  their  savings  Into 
the  undertleveloped  oountrles,  they  still 
couldn't  provide  enough  capital  to  industrial- 
ize all  of  those  nations  as  fast  as  they  de- 
mand.   The  aid  which  actually  will  be  avail- 


able, from  all  sources.  East  and  West,  won't 
begin  to  meet  the  expectations  of  Dr.  Jagan 
and  his  60-odd  rival  claimants.  Some  wUl 
have  to  do  without;  none  will  get  all  he 
wants. 

*  *  *  It  makes  sense  for  us  to  concentrate 
our  help  in  those  countries  where  it  is  likely 
to  produce  really  worthwhile  results — both 
eoonomlc  and  r>olltlcal.  (India  may  be  the 
prime  case.  It  has  a  fighting  chance  to  build 
both  a  stable  economy  and  a  democratic 
government:  and  its  race  with  China  may 
well  determine  the  future  of  all  Asia.  An- 
noying as  Nehru  may  be  from  time  to  time. 
this  looks  like  a  good  place  to  put  our  blue 
chips.)  But  the  hopeless  cases  will  have  to 
go  to  the  end  of  the  queue.  Can  Dr.  Jagan 
prove  his  case  isn't  hopeless? 

*  *  *  If  it  is  any  comfort,  you  can  look 
forward  to  dealing  siznultaneou£ly  with  a 
different  kind  of  pressure :  blackmail.  Your 
new  clients  are  expert  at  it,  because  most 
of  them  have  been  using  it  on  us  for  years. 
All  they  have  had  to  say  is:  "Give  me  what 
I  want" — it  may  be  a  hydroelectric  project, 
or  a  flock  of  tanks  to  keep  the  army  happy, 
or  a  few  million  to  replace  what  the  boys 
stole  out  of  the  last  budget — "or  I  will  go 
to   Moscow." 

Nearly  always  they  have  been  getting 
away  with  thU  kind  of  bluff.  The  one 
memorable  exception  was  Nasser;  when  John 
Foster  Dulles  refused  to  give  him  his  Aswan 
Dam.  he  did  turn  to  Moscow,  and  he  did  get 
it  there.  But  c«b-lou8ly  enough,  Egypt  has 
not  ]wt  been  gobbled  up.  In  fact.  Nasser 
has  outlawed  the  local  Communist  Party, 
and  he  Is,  if  anything,  a  bit  more  respectful 
to  Americans  than  he  used  to  be.  He  still 
calls  us  monsters,  of  course,  but  we  are  only 
one-headed  monsters  now. 

At  some  point,  you  too  will  have  to  say 
"No" — simply  because  you  won't  have  enough 
money  to  pay  off  all  the  blackmaUers  who 
will  be  calling  on  you. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  1361)  for  the  reUef  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRESmrNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
sUtute  for  House  bill  1361. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  the  substitute 
for  House  bill  1361  been  offered,  and  is 
it  now  pending  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  and 
it  is  now  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  have  listened  with 
keen  interest,  appreciation,  and  approval 
to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who 
spc^e  for  some  time  this  afternoon.  I 
think  he  has  presented  arguments  which 
are  unanswerable  and  are  most  persua- 
sive to  any  impartial  Judgment  on  the 
issue  before  us. 

I  think  it  actually  tragic  that,  in  effect. 
Senators  manipulate  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  make  use  of  them  imder  such 
circumstances,  when  there  is  pending  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  a  private  citizen 
who  may  actually  need  the  proposed 
relief.  Very  likely  the  private  bill  could 
be  passed  by  imanimous  consent,  if  it 
were  not  being  used  as  a  kite  on  which 
to  hang  the  tail  of  proposed  legislation 


that  is  unconstitutional,  either  when  It 
sails  by  itself  In  the  air  or  when  it  is 
attached  to  such  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
an  individual  citizen. 

So.  Madam  President,  once  again  the 
Senate  is  engaging  in  a  dubious  task — 
one  In  which  valuable  time  is  consumed 
by  lengthy  debate  In  regard  to  what  is 
termed  a  "civil-rights"  pro];>osal.  I  would 
make  that  statement  without  any  reser- 
vation or  qualification  whatever.  Madam 
President,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
precedent  proves  and  establishes  beyond 
any  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  such  pro- 
longed debates  have  in  the  past  proven 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  preservation 
of  our  country,  to  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  principles  of  Government 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  present  device — if  we  are  to  call 
it  that — of  lengthy  debate  over  such  a 
proF>osal  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  the  past,  and  I  trust  that  in  this 
instance  it  will  again  serve  the  useful 
function  of  preventing  this  body,  acting 
under  the  pressures  which  have  been  ap- 
plied and  are  now  being  applied  to  get 
the  Senate  to  do  something  unconsti- 
tutional ;  from  passing  a  measure  which 
has  no  constitutional  basis;  and  from 
doing  something  which  can  be  done  only 
by  constitutional  amendment,  not  by 
statute. 

So,  Madam  President,  except  for  that 
situation,  this  lengthy  debate  is  a  dubious 
task,  and  one  in  which  the  Senate  should 
not  now  be  engaged. 

But  those  of  us  who  have  deep  convic- 
tions about  the  importance  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  are  Jealous  of  its  great 
principles  and  ideals,  believe  we  have  a 
duty  to  defend  and  preserve  it,  and  that 
we  would  be  derelict  in  the  performance 
of  our  duty  if  we  did  not  exert  every 
effort  and  use  every  legitimate  means  to 
prevent  the  doing  of  what  now  is  at- 
tempted— namely,  to  bypass  the  Con- 
stitution, to  proceed  contrary  to  its  pro- 
visions, and  to  undertake  to  legislate  In 
a  field  where  the  authority  to  legislate 
and  the  power  and  fimctlon  of  legislative 
action  are  reserved  to  the  several  States 
and  to  the  people  thereof. 

The  powers  the  Federal  Government 
has,  tmder  the  Constitution,  have  been 
delegated  to  it  by  the  people  and  by  the 
several  States;  and  the  powers  not  thus 
specifically  delegated  and  placed  in  the 
Central  Government  are  reserved  to  the 
source  from  which  have  come  the  powers 
the  Federal  Government  has. 

Consider,  Madam  President,  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  Importance  of  other  leg- 
islative proposals  now  awaiting  action 
by  the  Senate — bills  either  on  the  calen- 
dar or  under  study  in  the  committees. 
Most  of  them  certainly  dwarf  in  impor- 
tance the  issue  now  before  us,  when  we 
view  these  matters  objectively. 

Madam  President,  today  the  Senate's 
committees  are  performing  only  limited 
functions.  Ordinarily,  committee  ses- 
sions would  be  held  this  afternoon  and 
the  committees  would  be  working  on  pro- 
posed legislation,  would  be  holding  hear- 
ings, and  woidd  be  engaged  In  marking 
up  bills  and  processlnff  bUls.  preparatory 
to  their  consideration  and  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  preparatory  to 
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Senate  action  on  them.  But  In  a  situa- 
tion such  as  the  one  which  now  prevails, 
the  committees  are  inactive,  particularly 
during  the  hours  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session,  and  the  wheels  of  legislation 
there  are  not  turning.  Instead,  their 
turning  is  obstructed,  and  for  no  good 
reason — but  only  because  of  an  issue 
which.  a«  here  presented,  violates  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  why  should  so  much 
of  our  time  be  devoted  to  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  person  who  can  read 
and  write  and  a  person  who  has  com- 
pleted six  grades  of  grammar  school  or 
who  has  a  sixth-grade  education? 

That  power  was  not  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  They  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  only  the  power  to  fix  the 
qualifications  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions for  Representatives  in  Congress, 
for  Senators,  for  President,  and  Vice 
President,  which  were  to  be  the  same  as 
the  respective  States  provided  for  eligi- 
bility In  voting  for  the  numerically  larg- 
est branch  of  its  State  legislature 

Thua,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  founders 
of  this  Republic  that  the  several  States 
should  determine  who  could  vote  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislatures,  and  having 
made  that  determination,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  accept  the  quali- 
fications there  specified  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections. 

If  this  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress would  make  the  same  effort  and 
expend  as  much  energy  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  economize,  and  produce  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  stop  deficit  spending 
and  increasing  the  debt  and  charging  it 
to  future  generations — if  this  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  would  dedicate 
themselves  to  that  objective  and  spend 
a  comparable  amount  of  energy,  time. 
and  effort  in  finding  ways  and  means  to 
do  that,  instead  of  taking  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  a  citizen  of  this  country 
and  undertaking  to  attach  to  it  legis- 
lation that  invades  the  province  of  the 
several  States — legislation  that  has  no 
power,  that  cannot  be  rooted  in  the  Con- 
stitution— they  would  be  doing  a  great 
service  to  this  country,  and  future  gen- 
erations would  have  us  to  thank  for  put- 
ting on  them  a  lesser  burden  of  debt  to 
carry,  and  possibly  lower  taxes  to  pay. 
We  who  have  that  responsibility  here 
now  would  prove  ourselves  better  stew- 
ards and  better  trustees  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  ours. 

I  say  this  without  trying  simply  to 
pass  the  time  of  day.  We  who  have  the 
responsibility  at  this  hour  of  governing 
are  not  meeting  our  full  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility when  we.  day  by  day,  Con- 
gress by  Congress,  and  year  by  year, 
with  indifference  and  seemingly  very 
little  concern,  continue  to  build  up  more 
debt  and  more  debt,  passing  it  on  to  the 
next  generation,  and  saying,  "That  will 
be  your  worry,  and  not  ours." 

I  truly  Ijelieve  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility not  to  pass  on  to  those  who  will 
follow  ua  an  impoverished  country  and 
an  insolvent  government  If  we  fail  to 
carry  out  our  responsibility,  those  who 
study  history  will  know  that  there  came 
a  time  in  the  United  States  when  we 
were  concerned   with   trivial  issues,   as 


compared  with  the  duty  that  is  upon  us, 
who  now  have  the  responsibility,  to  so 
discharge  our  stewardship  as  to  pass  on 
to  those  who  follow  us  a  heritage  as  rich 
as  the  one  it  has  been  our  blessing  to 
enjoy. 

No;  they  will  trifle  away  our  time  by 
trying  to  find  ways  and  means  of  em- 
barrassing, if  they  can.  one  section  of  the 
country,  by  undertaking  to  do  something 
that  is  unconstitutional,  primarily  for 
political  expediency,  in  my  judgment. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks 
that  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  there  is  no 
literacy  test  in  any  form  for  its  voters, 
nor  has  it  ever  had  such  a  test.  There- 
fore, the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
little  private  bill  does  not  strike  directly 
at  my  State 

We  shall  not  have  to  change  the  law 
of  our  State  In  fact,  the  laws  of  my 
State  are  now  far  more  liberal  than  is 
this  proposal.  We  simply  believe  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  riKht  to  in- 
terfere and  say.  "You  have  ciot  to  change 
the  law  to  confirm  with  w  hat  we  have 
dfCiJed  the  law  should  be."  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  already  pre.scnbe  what  the 
test  shall  be  Cont'ress  is  asked  to  ko 
further  than  the  Constitution  We  are 
asked  to  say  We  have  decided  to  remake 
it.  to  expand  it.  to  extend  it,  so  as  to 
reach  down  and  do  other  things  that  we 
were  not  driven  authority  to  include." 

I  am  not  speaking  in  defense  of  any 
law  of  my  State  I  do  not  have  to.  The 
truth  is  that  if  the  bill  were  passed,  pro- 
viding that  a  sixth  grade  education  was 
necessary  for  voting,  many  people  in 
Arkansas  who  now  vote  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  voting'.  Is  that  what  Sen- 
ators want  done''  Of  cour.se  not.  Back 
of  this  whole  proposal  is  a  little  politics, 
and  I  think  it  is  of  rather  dubious  value 

I  think  it  would  be  a  trayic  thing  to 
flout  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  simply  to  make  a  bit  of  horseplay 
to  make  some  people  believe  a  lot  of 
things  are  being  done  for  them,  and  to 
pass  a  law  which  will  make  my  State 
conform  to  it  and  disfranchise  many 
persons  there  who  are  now  voting 

We  do  not  keep  the  Negro  from  voting 
We  solicit  his  vote.  We  campaign  for  it 
Negroes  have  been  voting  m  Arkansas  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  I  may  say, 
frankly,  that  sometimes  they  were  in- 
fluenced when  they  went  to  vote.  They 
went  to  somebody  in  whom  they  had  con- 
fidence, ''erhaps  many  of  them  could 
not  read  or  write,  and  they  went  to  a 
white  citizen  in  whom  they  had  con- 
fidence, and  he  would  usually  tell  them 
who  his  candidate  was 

I  say  they  have  not  ben  precluded 
from  votint,',  and  they  do  not  have  to 
have  even  a  first  grade  education  cer- 
tificate in  order  to  vote  in  my  State 

Mr  CHAVB:Z  Madam  President,  will 
the  St-nator  yuld'' 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  if  I 
may  do  so  without  losint;  the  floor,  for 
a  question  only 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  The  influence  the  Sen- 
ator talks  about  is  used  with  anyone 
else,  Ls  it  not? 


Mr  McCLELLAN.  Of  course.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  say  to  him  that  I 
come  to  this  Chamber  at  times  and  ask 
my  distinguished  friend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  "What  is  the  vote 
on^  What  do  you  think  atwut  it?"  Not 
only  once,  but  perhaps  more  than  once. 
I  have  followed  his  advice.  I  make  no 
apolotjy  for  it.    What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Good  white  people  go  to  others  in 
whom  they  have  confidence  and  ask, 
What  do  you  think  of  the  election? 
What  do  you  think  of  this  candidate? 
Should  I  vote  for  the  bond  issue,  or 
.should  I  viite  against  it?"  That  is  de- 
mocracy at  work  I  should  like  to  keep 
It  that  way  I  do  not  wLsh  to  disfranchise 
thou.sands  of  people  in  Arkansas. 

It  hits  been  said.  "This  proposal  will 
not  do  that.  '  It  will  do  it  if  we  con- 
form U)  It  in  passing  a  law. 

Mr  CHAVEZ  Madam  President,  will 
Lhf  Seiiiitdr  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  without 
losini4  mv  ri^iht  to  the  floor. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Right  now  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  my  State  is  asking  me 
for  advice  Is  that  influence?  They  are 
merely  asking  for  advice 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Ls 
correct  When  any  one  of  us  reaches 
the  point  that  he  cannot  take  a  little 
advice,  that  he  does  not  seek  more  ad- 
vice, more  knowledge,  and  more  in- 
formation, and  does  not  try  to  become 
more  intelligent,  he  will  have  reached 
the  staKc  of  deterioration,  in  my  judg- 
ment 

I  like  the  system  we  have.  I  do  not 
wi.sh   Ui  see   it  wrecked 

Madam  President,  since  we  do  not 
have  such  statutes  or  literacy  tests  in  my 
State,  there  are  no  statutes  or  constitu- 
tional provisions  setting  forth  any  re- 
quirements, at^d  thus  the  action  being 
attempted  would  not  directly  affect  Ar- 
kansas The  proposal,  however,  does 
offend  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State's  I  am  here  in  the  capacity  of  try- 
ing to  defend  that  position.  My  State 
needs  no  defense  The  people  of  my 
State  need  no  defense  I  am  not  mak- 
ing any  defense  for  them. 

As  I  said,  we  have  no  such  requirement 
In  Arkansas  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
laws  of  Arkansas  There  are  statutes  of 
my  State  which  clearly  show  the  absence 
of  literacy  requirements  In  Arkansas. 
There  are  two  statutes  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  amendment 
No  8.  relating  to  Qualifications  of  Elec- 
tors—Equal Suffrage— Poll  Tax."  I 
read : 

SrcTi.N  1  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
St.iU"R  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  haa  re- 
sided In  the  State  12  months,  In  the  county 
fi  mmiths.  and  In  the  precinct,  town,  or  ward 
I  mcinth.  next  preceding  any  election  at 
which  they  may  propose  to  vote,  except  such 
perMni.s  a.s  may  for  the  commission  of  some 
felDuy  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
law  pitiisrd  by  the  general  assembly,  and 
who  shuU  exhibit  a  poll  tax  receipt  or  other 
evidence  that  they  have  paid  their  poll  tax 
at  the  time  of  collecting  taxes  next  preced- 
ing such  election,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
at  any  election  In  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

There  is  mention  of  a  poll  tax.  Yes. 
we  have  a  poll  tax  in  Arkansas.     I  spoke 
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about  that  at  some  length  a  few  days 
ago.  We  have  a  poll  tax  for  all  races 
and  all  creeds.  It  is  $1.  That  goes 
into  the  common  school  fund  to  help 
to  educate  these  folks,  to  get  them 
up  to  the  sixth  grade,  where  Senators 
wi.sh  to  see  them,  so  that  they  can  be 
eligible  to  vote. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Personally  I  am 
against  the  poll  tax,  but  if  it  is  not  worth 
a  dollar  to  a  person  to  express  an  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  my  good  friend  from 
.^rkansas,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend. 

There  are  different  opinions  concern- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  payment  of  poll 
taxes  Some  States  think  poll  taxes  are 
proper.  Many  States  have  had  them. 
Some  States  have  repealed  those  require- 
ments. 

I  point  out  that  whether  or  not  one 
feels  there  should  be  such  a  requirement, 
when  it  applies  across  the  board  and 
goes  into  the  common  school  fimd.  when 
the  money  stays  in  the  county  in  which 
it  is  paid,  to  help  educate  these  folks,  to 
bring  them  up  to  a  sixth-grade  education 
and  above,  if  r>ossible — and  most  often 
that  is  the  case — I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  it. 

The  point  I  make  primarily  is  that  In 
Arkansas  there  is  no  literacy  test  in  re- 
trard  to  voting.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
have  one.  but  we  do  not  have  one  as  of 
now. 

Now  I  wish  to  read  from  the  statutes, 
following  up  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Arkansas  statute  3-101  reads: 

Whenever  any  person  shall  present  hlm- 
.self  to  vote,  and  there  shaU  be  no  specific 
evidence  prescribed  by  law  as  necemary  to 
(stabllsh  his  quailflcationa — 

And  there  are  none.  I  have  read  that 
from  the  constitution — 

the  Judges  of  elexrtions  may  Interrogate  hUn 
under  oath  touching  his  qualifications  as  an 
elector — 

Tliat  refers  to  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax.  whether  he  has  lived  in  the  SUte 
for  1  year,  whether  he  has  been  in  the 
county  for  6  months,  whether  he  has 
been  in  the  ward  or  the  precinct  for  SO 
days.  Those  are  the  things  about  which 
he  is  questioned,  and  nothing  else,  be- 
cause the  con^stitution  sets  out  what  are 
the  qualifications — 

or  ihey  may  satisfy  themselves  In  relation 
lheret.o  by  any  legal  testimony. 

In  respect  to  what?  Those  are  the 
very  things  set  out  in  the  constitution 
and  in  the  law. 

Arkansas  statute  3-1510  states: 

Any  person  who  shall  furnish  any  elector 
V.  ho  cnnnot  read  — 

We  even  have  a  statute  providing  how 
tliOi,e  who  cannot  read  can  vote — 

Any  person  who  shall  furnish  any  eleetor 
who  cannot  read  with  a   ballot,  informing 

htm  tliat  It  contains  a  name  or  names  dlfler- 
f  r.t  from  those  which  are  written  or  printed 
thereon,   with   an   Intent   to   Induce  him   to 


vote  contrary  to  hte  inclination,  or  who 
shall  fraudulently  change  a  ballot  of  any 
elector,  by  which  said  elector  shall  be  pre- 
vented from  voting  for  such  candidate  or 
candidates  as  he  intended,  shall,  on  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars  ($100) . 

We  not  only  require  no  literacy  tests. 
but  also  we  go  further  and  provide  a 
penalty  against  anyone  who  would  take 
advantage  of vthe  inability  of  a  voter  to 
read  or  write,  who  would  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  a  voter  is  illiterate  and 
mislead  him  by  telling  him  something  is 
on  the  ticket  In  order  to  get  him  to  vote 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  citizen  wished  to  vote. 

I  am  sure  other  States  have  different 
methods  and  provisions  to  test  the  quali- 
fications of  voters.  Perhaps  the  statutes 
of  other  States  are  better  than  those  of 
Arkansas.  But  I  do  not  know  a  State 
in  the  Union  that  has  fewer  qualifica- 
tions, more  generosity  and  liberality  in 
their  voting  requirements,  and  in  which 
a  greater  effort  is  made  to  get  the  people 
to  vote,  than  Arkansas.  Of  course,  many 
in  Arkansas  who  are  entitled  to  vote  do 
not  do  so.  But  It  is  by  choice  they  do 
not  vote.  The  number  in  Arkansas  who 
do  not  vote  because  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  poll  tax  is  infinitesimally 
small.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  100 
such  people.  The  number  is  so  insignifi- 
cant that  it  Is  not  worthy  of  mention. 
Campaigns  to  pay  the  poll  tax  are  con- 
ducted. Every  candidate  organizes 
movements  to  encourage  citizens  to 
qualify  in  order  that  they  may  vote. 

With  that  statement  as  a  backgroimd 
of  the  environment  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  I  represent.  I  can  proceed 
to  a  judgment  on  the  issue  without  its  be- 
ing prejudiced  or  unduly  influenced  by 
reason  of  any  particular  advantage  or 
disadvantage  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
State  that  I  represent. 

Even  though  my  State  does  not  have  a 
literacy  test  as  a  requirement  for  voting. 
I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  the  20 
States  whose  citizens  have  seen  fit  to  es- 
tablish such  a  test  as  a  requirement  for 
voting.  Frankly,  I  think  perhaps  it 
might  be  well  to  establish  some  such 
test.  However,  the  people  of  my  State 
have  not  elected  to  do  so.  They  have 
chosen  to  proceed  in  the  other  way. 
They  have  thrown  the  situation  wide 
open.    I  am  not  quarreling  about  that. 

All  I  am  objecting  to  is  the  attempt  to 
bring  in  the  great  jxjwer  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  effect  say,  "Consti- 
tution or  no  Constitution,  we  are  going 
to  set  up  a  standard  that  you  must  fol- 
low." The  attempt  may  be  successful. 
It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  an 
imconstitutional  act  had  taken  place.  I 
have  seen  other  examples.  But  such  un- 
constitutional actions  have  never  served 
the  best  Interests  of  our  country.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  unconstitutional 
that  strengthened  America  economically, 
spiritually,  politically,  or  otherwise. 
When  we  break  away  from  the  anchor 
of  the  Constitution  smd  go  adrift  on  the 
seas  of  imcertainty,  we  incur  every 
hazard  that  any  ship  sailing  on  un- 
charted waters  might  encounter. 

Many  of  the  States  have  established 
by  enactment  of  their  State  legislatures 


what  they  consider  to  be  proper  literacy 
requirements. 

Madam  Presideht,  we  can  very  well 
trust  the  States.  Everyone  who  votes 
for  his  State  representatives  in  a  State 
election  can  vote  for  a  Federal  officer. 
That  statement  applies  to  every  State  in 
the  Union.  We  carmot  establish  a  con- 
dition or  requirement  of  eligibility, 
literacy  test,  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 
someone  from  votmg  in  a  Federal  elec- 
tion without  applying  the  same  require- 
ment to  all  citizens  to  make  them  eligi- 
ble to  vote  for  their  representatives  in 
the  legislature. 

What  is  wrong  with  such  a  procedure? 
If  a  State  penalizes  a  citizen  for  voting 
in  an  election  for  Federal  officers,  it 
must  penalize  its  citizens  in  their  voting 
for  State  officials.  Such  action  would 
not  last  very  long  in  any  State. 

If  there  is  any  rank  discrimination 
or  tuifairness,  the  State  will  correct  it. 
The  States  have  corrected  it.  In  this 
Nation  there  is  none  of  any  significance. 
Some  States  require  one  standard,  and 
some  another.  But  the  effect  is  the 
same.  There  is  no  State  voting  require- 
ment for  Federal  officers  that  does  not 
apply  to  elections  for  members  of  the 
house  having  the  largest  membership  in 
its  own  State  legislature. 

Some  of  the  States  have  included  the 
literacy  test  provision  considered  proper 
under  the  State  constitutions.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  non- 
discriminatory application  of  the  Ar- 
kansas voting  laws.  If  I  would  do  any- 
thing, I  would  strengthen  them.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  could  be  further 
liberalized,  except  to  provide  that  a 
citizen  must  reside  in  the  State  6 
months  instead  of  a  year,  in  the  county 
3  months  instead  of  6  months,  and 
in  a  township  15  days  instead  of  30  days. 
Of  course,  the  p>oll  tax  could  be  removed. 
That  would  liberalize  the  law  to  a  great 
extent.  A  dollar  is  not  much  these  days. 
I  agree  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
said.  A  citizen  who  would  not  pay  a 
dollar  into  a  school  fund  is  not  much 
of  a  citizen  anyway. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  for  a  question 
without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Years  ago  I  made  a 
campaign  to  register  some  votes  in 
Texas.  The  complaint  made,  as  Sena- 
tors have  Fwinted  out.  is  "We  cannot 
vote,  we  do  not  vote."  "Why?"  they  were 
asked.  "We  cannot  pay  the  poll  tax."  I 
said,  "I  do  not  like  the  poll  tax  either. 
How  much  is  it?"  The  answer  was. 
"$1.75."  I  replied,  "If  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford  $1.75.  you  should  not  vote 
for  the  candidates."  I  am  glad  it  has 
benefited  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TarboroughI. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Mexico. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  situation  in  my  State: 
but  should  the  citizens  of  Arkansas 
through  their  elected  representatives 
deem  it  best  to  initiate  a  literacy  test  as 
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a  requirement  for  voting.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  their  lawful  right  to  do  so. 

It  has  that  right.  That  Is  the  right 
my  State  has  reserved  to  itself,  along 
with  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 
That  is  the  power  that  is  reserved  to  it. 
That  is  the  issue.  That  Is  the  right  that 
we  defend  here  today. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution in  1787,  the  power  to  fix  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  was  reserved  to  State 
governmenta.  Article  I.  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
compoMil  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

It  did  not  say  they  should  have  a  part 
of  those  qualifications.  It  did  not  say 
they  should  have  some  of  them  and  no 
more.  It  did  not  say  they  should  have 
all  of  them.  plus.  It  says  that  they  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature. 

That  is  what  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides. What  does  the  pending  bill  say? 
It  goes  further.  It  does  not  stop  within 
the  Constitution.  It  undertakes  to  set 
up  other  standards  and  authority  which 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
under  this  section  of  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  would  go  further  and  say  that 
"the  denial  to  any  person  otherwise 
qualified  by  law  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  his  performance  in  any  ex- 
amination, whether  for  literacy  or  other- 
wise, if  such  other  person  has  not  been 
adjudged  incompetent  and  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any 
public  school  or  accredited  private  school 
in  any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,"  shall  be  unlawful. 

It  goes  beyond  this.  There  may  not 
be  a  State  in  the  Union  which  has  that 
standard  of  eligibility  for  any  of  its  vot- 
ers. Some  may  have  something  com- 
parable, or  may  have  more,  or  may  have 
less. 

I  say  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
i.s  gomg  to  fix  a  standard,  it  ought  to 
fix  it.  If  it  has  the  power  to  do  that, 
and  to  say  it  carmot  be  less  than  this  or 
more  than  this,  as  the  case  may  be.  th'.-n 
it  has  the  power  and.  I  thmk.  the  duty 
to  write  out  word  for  word  from  begin- 
ning to  end  a  provision  on  who  shall 
vote  and  who  sliall  not  vote  on  every- 

I  thing  in  this  country. 
If  the  Constitution  does  not  mean  any- 
thing, then  it  does  not  mean  anything; 
then  it  ought  to  be  obliterated  and  torn 
up  into  little  pieces  and  gotten  nd  of 
The  Constitution  will  then  consist  of 
whatever  is  expedient.  We  will  be  guided 
by  the  principle  of  the  end  justifying 
the  means.  We  should  throw  out  Web- 
ster and  Jefferson  and  Washington  and 
Monroe  and  Madison,  we  should  discard 
all  those  antiques,  and  our  philosophy  of 
I    government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  with  unan- 


imous consent   that    I   do  not    lose   the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  While  he  is  making 
his  argument  on  article  I.  section  2  of  the 
Constitution,  I  should  like  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  reverse  situation  that  he 
has  been  so  eloquently  discussing,  and 
ask  him  this  question: 

Could  the  State  of  Arkansas,  through 
it«  legislature,  pass  a  valid  act  providing 
that  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  the  quali- 
fications for  electors  who  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Memt>er8  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  have  X,  Y,  Z  qualifications;  that 
it  has  authority  to  expressly  pass  sepa- 
rate laws  providing  the  qualifications 
which  are  different  from  those  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Arkansas? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  there  is  any 
prospect  or  possibility  of  consistency  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
If  they  follow  the  precedents  they  have 
established.  I  believe  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  hold  Congress  preempted  the 
field  by  the  passage  of  the  act 

Mr.  STENNIS  Under  present  law  and 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Arkansas  merely  sets 
the  qualifications  for  electors  of  Us  most 
numerous  branch  of  its  own  State  legis- 
lature, and  the  Constitution  adopts  those 
qualifications,  .so  to  speak,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  Is  that 
correct '' 

Mr  McCLELLAN  That  is  exactly 
what  they  did.  not  only  the  States  that 
were  in  existence  at  the  time,  but  as 
the  Constitution  declares,  all  other 
States  that  may  come  into  the  Union 
hereafter  would  come  into  the  Union 
under  those  conditions 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment adopts  them  from  year  to  year  as 
they  accumulate,  and  that  is  the  pres- 
ent law  and  that  is  the  constitutional 
provision       Is   that   correct '' 

Mr.   M'CLELLAN      Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Can  Conirrr.ss,  merely 
by  le^'islative  act  chanee  the  qualifica- 
tions that  are  laid  down  so  plainly  and 
clearly  in  the  Constitution  lUself ' 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN  It  would  have  to 
do  it  without  constitutional  authority 
if  it  did  It      That  is  what  we  object  to 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  bill  were  passed 
by  Contjre.ss  and  upheld  by  the  court.s — 
which  God  forbid,  and  I  do  not  believe 
It  would  be  upheld  by  the  courts — could 
that  let^islative  enactment  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  both  live 
at  the  same  time''  Would  nut  one  have 
to  be  stricken  down"" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Where  they  con- 
flict, one  would  have  to  be  stricken 
down.  If  Congress  passed  a  law  such 
as  what  is  proposed  in  the  pending 
amendment,  and  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held it.  it  would  mean  that  the  States 
would  lo.se  control  of  establishing  the 
eligibility  of  its  voters 

Mr  STENNIS  If  the  act  were  passed 
and  if  it  were  upheld,  and  thus  there 
were  created  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
with    the    Constitution,    would    not    one 


have  to  be  upheld  and  the  other  over- 
ruled, becau.se  they  could  not  live  to- 
Kfther'' 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  In  my  opinion  any 
court  that  would  uphold  the  proposed 
law  which  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
would  in  effect  repeal  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  the 
two  could  not  stand  together.  They 
could  not  be  reconciled.  They  are  not 
compatible.  Either  the  States  have  the 
right  or  they  do  not  have  the  right.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  States 
shall  have  the  right.  The  Constitution 
gives  the  States  that  right.  The  States 
did  not.  in  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, delegate  that  authority  to  the 
Federal  Government.  They  provided 
that  those  who  vote  in  Federal  elections 
.^hall  have  the  same  qualifications  as 
those  who  vote  in  the  States  for  the 
member.s  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature.  The  two  can- 
not stand  together. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Constitution  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  re- 
ferring, with  Its  plain  provisions,  is  the 
same  Constitution  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  sworn  to  uphold,  is  it  not? 

Mr  McCU:llAN,  Yes.  All  of  us 
swore  to  uphold  the  same  Constitution. 
I  am  sure. 

Mr  STENNIS  Does  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution  apply  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably, in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  .Arkansas'' 

Mr  McCLELLAN,  Yes.  and  I  believe 
also  in  the  opinion  of  everyone  eUe  who 
cives  any  proper  interpretation  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  proposed  statute. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  proponents  of  the 
bill,  in  places,  undertake  to  find  support 
for  Its  validity  in  the  enactment  In  the 
Constitution  after  the  original  Constitu- 
tion was  written,  namely,  the  15th 
amendment,  which  has  always  been  ap- 
plied and  clearly  applies  to  the  States; 
whereas  the  bill,  if  the  Senator  has  ex- 
amined It.  expressly  provides  for  and 
expre.'^sly  operates  on  the  individual.  It 
provides  that  no  person  shall  do  so-and- 
so  or  that  no  person  shall  hold  anyone 
accountable  for  literacy  tests  beyond  a 
certain   requirement 

Dm's  the  Senator  care  to  comment,  in 
addition  to  the  argument  he  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  original  Constitution, 
upon  this  point  at  this  place?  If  not,  the 
Senator  will  doubtless  take  it  up  later  in 
his  argument 

Mr  McCLELLAN  The  proposed  lan- 
KuaKe  dcx's  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude 

Mr  STENNIS  The  preamble  under- 
takes  to  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr  M(  CLELLAN  Does  the  Senator 
mean  certain  findings  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bill? 

Mr  STENNIS      Yes 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Making  findings 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Nevertheless,  the 
findmt^s  undertake  to  establish  a  con- 
stitutional foundation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  findings 
undertake  to  do  what  findings  cannot  do. 
A  bill  is  either  constitutional  or  not  con- 
stitutional,   according    to    its    language. 
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Conditions  may  be  found  which  are 
u  rrible  and  should  be  corrected.  Many 
u:\desirable  things  may  be  found,  but  the 
(luostion  reverts  to  whether  there  Is 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  correct 
them:  whether  such  power  haa  been 
deleuated  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  States,  and  by  the  people  thereof, 
\o  do  the  things  which  are  necessary  to 
correct  the  conditions. 

An  intolerable  situation  may  exist  in 
a  community  In  my  SUte  or  in  the 
cii.stinguished  Senator's  State.  There 
might  be  conditions  of  crime,  or  other 
conditions,  which  would  be  abhorrent  to 
us  The  State  might  call  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  paas  a  law  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  But  unless  the  power 
IS  vested  by  the  States  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  with  the  situation,  it 
matters  not  how  horrible  or  reprehen- 
sible the  condition  Is;  the  condition  does 
not  determine  the  power.  The  condition 
might  be  nothing  to  complain  about: 
still  the  Federal  Government  might  have 
the  power  to  step  In  and  enact  a  law  be- 
fore conditions  got  bad.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  how  bad  conditions 
get — If  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  the  power  to  start  with,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  condition  does  not  confer 
the  power  which  Is  needed  to  deal  with 
It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  eminently  correct.  If  Con- 
gress can  confer  jurisdiction  upon  itself 
to  correct  certain  conditions,  then  when 
any  conditions  which  were  considered 
undesirable  seemed  to  exist.  Congress 
could  crank  itself  up.  so  to  speak,  and 
give  itself  the  authority  to  pass  laws  per- 
taining to  the  correction  of  such  condi- 
tions, and  could  write  Into  or  write  out 
of  the  Constitution  any  provision  therein. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  As  the  Senator  has 
so  well  put  It.  Congress  could  just  crank 
up  the  authority  to  remedy  a  set  of  con- 
ditions. If  something  seemed  to  need 
correction,  it  could  be  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  Federal  Grovemment  would  cor- 
rect it  But  the  preamble  of  a  bill  does 
not  change  the  Constitution;  it  does  not 
do  a  thing  in  the  world  to  the  Constitu- 
tion It  talks  about  a  set  of  facts,  not 
alx)ut  the  power  which  Is  delegated  in 
the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  power  which  is  vested  in  the 
Central  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  was  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  there  are  about  seven  differ- 
ent crankups,  as  I  call  them,  launching 
pads  We  start  out  with  the  authority. 
Then  we  put  in  new  matter,  one  of  the 
new  space  vehicles  having  a  motor  which 
will  take  the  vehicle  up  to  a  certain 
height.  Then  we  add  another,  and  go  on 
to  where  there  are  seven  such  motors  to 
carry  the  vehicle  up.  thereby  pumping 
up  the  authority  in  that  way. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Very  frankly.  I  be- 
lu  ve  that  the  very  fact  that  this  process 
IS  being  undertaken  clearly  refutes  any 
claim  that  there  is  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution, because  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  are  seeking  to  reinforce  and  for- 
tify the  Constitution  in  order  to  be  able 
to  justify  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  statement  is  the 
climax  of  the  Senator's  argument  on 
this  point.    If  there  is  one  good  ground 


or  one  solid  ground  on  which  to  stand 
to  pass  a  law,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
any  other. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  anything?  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  single  finding.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  say  "hereafter." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Until  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  virtually  unthinkable  to  place  pre- 
ambles in  bills,  trying  to  get  authority  by 
factfinding  to  act  upon  a  measure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true.  I  do 
not  find  anything  wrong  with  having 
Congress  state  the  conditions  and  the 
reasons  for  seeking  the  enactment  of  a 
statute:  but  I  say,  again,  that  conditions 
do  not  change  the  Constitution.  If  con- 
ditions develop  and  the  Constitution  Is 
disregarded,  then  there  is  no  firmness  to 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  re- 
ports give  the  background  and  state  the 
facts  and  problems:  but  to  put  them  into 
the  law  in  order  to  confer  jurisdiction  is 
unthinkable,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     It  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  an  effort  to  con- 
firm the  facts  as  stated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  read  article 
I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution,  along 
the  lines  we  have  been  discussing.  What 
could  be  clearer  than  this  language? 
How  could  the  Foimding  Fathers  have 
expressed  their  intent  more  clearly  and 
with  a  limitation  better  defined  than  is 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution?  There  is 
no  authority  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  add  to  it.  Congress  is  not  given  any 
PKJwer  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voting.  •  This  omission  was  deliberate. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  did  not  presume 
to  provide  such  power;  they  wrote  the 
section  in  this  way  purposely.  They 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  I  do  not 
believe  they  ever  contemplated  that  Con- 
gress would  ever  try  to  do  what  Congress 
is  seeking  to  do  now.  If  they  did.  they 
would  have  added  one  more  sentence, 
and  would  have  provided,  "Congress 
shall  not  change  this  provision."  But 
they  did  not  have  to  do  so.  They  did 
not  so  provide  anywhere  else  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Whatever  the  Constitution  provides  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  should  be  re- 
spected, not  only  in  this  instance,  but  in 
many  others.  There  have  been  instances 
in  which  it  has  not  been  respected. 

However,  such  basic  fundamentals  of 
government  would  not  be  too  apparent  to 
the  young  student  who  is  familiar  with 
Federal  governmental  developments  of 
only  the  past  decade.  The  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  start  with 
inherent  power  but  was  given  only  a 
limited  power  by  the  States  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  with  some  legislation 
which  has  erupted  from  Congress  in  re- 
cent years.  The  tendency  now  is  to  start 
with  the  assumption  or  to  indulge  the 
premise  that  all  power  is  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government;  therefore,  if  any 
condition  develops  which  is  not  satis- 
factory, which  is  disagreeable  or  un- 
pleasant, or  as  to  which  a  change  is  de- 
sirable,  simply   call    upon    the   Federal 


Government  to  pass  a  law  to  provide  the 
remedy.  Constitution  or  no  Constitution. 
When  that  is  done,  a  dangerous  road  is 
traveled. 

The  original  limited  power  granted  by 
the  States  to  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  expanded,  and  expanded  again, 
by  the  oft-repeated  rationale  that  the 
additional  power  must  be  assumed  in  or- 
der to  perform  the  necessary  functions 
of  the  Government. 

Again  I  return  to  the  statement  I  made 
a  while  ago.  We  are  proceeding  in  too 
many  instances  nowadays  upon  the 
theory  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 
We  are  willing  to  circumvent  the  Consti- 
tution, to  disregard  it,  to  take  the  ex- 
pedient method  of  getting  results  to 
remedy  conditions,  by  simply  passing 
another  Federal  statute,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  course  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment when  conditions  exist  that  should 
be  corrected. 

Some  124  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  decided  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  popular 
vote  they  proceeded  to  adopt  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

If  that  issue  had  not  developed  until 
today,  probably  we  would  now  be  con- 
fronted with  a  bill — offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  small,  private 
bill — providing  that  hereafter  Senators 
shall  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  people, 
not  by  vote  of  the  State  legislatures. 
But  those  who  sponsored  the  17th 
amendment  saw  fit  to  submit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

A  while  ago  some  question  was  raised 
about  the  15th  amendment  and  as  to 
whether  it  had  any  impact  on  article  I. 
section  2  of  the  Constitution.  I  said  it 
did  not;  and  to  show  that  no  one  ever 
thought  it  did,  I  point  out  that  when 
the  17th  amendment  was  adopted — long 
after  adoption  of  the  15th  amendment — 
and  when  that  change  in  the  method  of 
electing  Senators  was  undertaken,  the 
method  followed  was  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  qualification  of  voters  as 
originally  provided  in  article  I,  section 
2  of  the  Constitution.  The  17th  amend- 
ment— as  adopted  in  1913,  I  believe — 
provided  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quallfl- 
cations  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

That  sunendment  uses  the  same  lan- 
guage asj  that  used  in  the  original  Con- 
stitution in  dealing  with  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  the  17th  amendment  repeated 
that  language  long  after  the  15th 
amendment  was  adopted.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President  [Mr.  Jordan  in  the  chair], 
if  the  15th  amendment  repealed  by  im- 
plication the  original  Constitution, 
then,  insofar  as  it  did  repeal  it,  it 
has  been  repealed  again  by  the  17th 
amendment,  insofar  as  the  election  of 
U.S.  Senators  is  concerned. 

By  adopting  the  17th  amendment,  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  through  the  proc- 
esses provided  for  the  adoption  of  con- 
stitutional amendments,  reaffirmed  that 
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provision  of  article  I.  section  2  of  the 
Ccxistitutlon,  and  reenacted  it.  at  least 
Insofar  as  it  applied  to  the  election  of 
US.  Senators.  It  has  not  since  been 
chanced:  it  is  now  the  law  and  is  now 
the  Constitution.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
changed — at  least,  not  in  the  fashion 
here  attempted.  It  is  still  the  Consti- 
tution. But  it  is  now  proposed  that  we 
tamper  with  it  by  means  of  a  statute 

Just  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StoinisI  pointed  out  a 
few  minutes  ago,  if  we  pass  such  a 
statute,  when  the  Issue  subsequently 
reaches  the  Supreme  Court,  it  must 
either  sustain  and  uphold  the  statute  or 
sustain  and  uphold  the  Constitution. 
The  two  are  not  mutually  compatible: 
both  cannot  survive.  One  will  be 
stricken  down  and  the  other  then  will 
be  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  a  question, 
provided  that  I  may  do  so  with  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  shall  not  thus  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  17th  amend- 
ment, to  which  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  referred,  which  provides  that  the 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leeri.s- 
latures:  and.  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  said,  that  amendment  was  rati- 
fied in  1913 — we  find  language  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  original  Constitution. 
as  cited  by  the  Senator.  Can  he  And 
there  any  possible  basis  for  havinsi  one 
set  of  electors  for  the  election  of  Fed- 
eral officers  and  another  set  of  electors 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  leci.sla- 
tures  in  each  State?  Is  there  any  possi- 
ble way  to  reconcile  the  two? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  way  to 
reconcile  them  by  means  of  a  .statute,  as 
here  proposed.  Mr.  President,  this 
demonstrates  that  at  the  time  when  the 
17th  amendment  was  submitted  and  at 
the  time  when  the  joint  resolution  wa.s 
passed,  after  having  been  drafted  in  thi.s 
body,  those  who  then  occupied  the  posi- 
tions we  now  hold  obviously  t)elieved 
they  were  simply  e.\ tending  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  the  same  qualifications 
and  the  same  provisions  which  applied 
and  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti\es.  That  Is  why  they  copied  and  fol- 
lowed the  constitutional  provision  re- 
garding the  election  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  is 
why  that  provision  is  now  to  be  found 
In  the  17th  amendment  There  has  been 
no  change  in  that  provision. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  I  am 
nr  t  speaking  today  to  prevent  any  direct 
change  in  the  voting  requirements  of  my 
State  If  the  people  of  my  State  wl.sh  to 
change  them.  But  I  cannot,  in  con- 
sc  ence,  and  without  a  sense  of  failure  in 


duty,  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  Senate 
pass  a  bill  which  Is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  cite  the  cases  of  Mason  v  Afi.ssourt. 
179  U.S.  328;  Pope  v.  Williams,  193  US. 
621 ;  Guinn  v.  U.S..  238  US.  347 ;  and  Las- 
siter  V.  Northampton  Elec  tion  Board.  360 

U.8.  45. 

I  cite  those  cases,  because,  unless  the 
courts  change  their  ruiinys.  unless  they 
overrule  what  they  have  heretofore  de- 
cided, this  statute,  if  enacted,  would  have 
to  be  stricken  down 

In  the  Gumn  case,  to  which  I  have  ju.st 
referred,  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  held 
tha..  the  15th  amendment  did  not  de- 
stroy the  rights  vested  in  the  States  by 
article  I  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. Those  who  contend  now  that  the 
I5th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
changed  the  provisions  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2,  and  that  it  repealed  or  modified 
those  provisions,  are  confronted  with 
Supreme  Court  decisions  holding  to  the 
contrary 

In  the  Ou:i:n  ca.st\  the  Court  said: 

Beyond  diiub'  the  amendment  does  n.it 
t.ike  ftWiiy  frnm  the  Stat*  Koveriirr.eiit«  In  a 
(teiicriil  Sfiiae  the  power  ovpf  su.Trage  whKh 
h.is  beU>nged  lr>  th(«e  gi^vernrnents  from  the 
b-p!:i[;liig  at:d  without  the  f>  itiscssloii  of 
wh:ch  p<.)wer  t!ie  whole  f.iOrlc  upon  which 
the  dlvl-slon  of  State  find  nutlnnal  authority 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  orpanlzn- 
tlon  C'f  both  govrnrneiitfi  re^t  would  be  with- 
out .su;>(K)rt  and  both  the  authority  of  the 
N.itDn  .md  th'  State  would  fall  to  the 
gruund. 

That  i^  wha:  the  Supreme  Court  said 
about  this  arc  iment 

The  opinion  further  states 

In  fact,  the  v«  ry  conin\and  of  the  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  p.  is.«esslnn  of  the  tfen- 
entl  [V'wer  by  thn  State  since  ^he  amendnifnt 
seek.s  to  repiUate  Its  <  .xcrrlse  as  to  the  partic- 
ular subject  with  which  it  de.us 

Tho.-^e  of  us  VI,  ho  contend  it  was  imcon- 
stitutmnal.  at  b-ast  at  one  time,  had  the 
Supreme  Cou.-t  as  our  authority 
Whether  it  is  now  contemplated  that 
since  the  Court  has  changed  per.sonnel 
Its  reasoning  wiK  be  changed,  and  former 
decisions  of  the  Court  will  be  upset.  I 
do  not  know,  bu:  apparently  such  would 
have  to  occur  for  us  to  proceed  in  dis- 
rcKard  of  the  Con.'^titutlon  in  this  b(5dy. 

So.  Mr  President,  if  the  Senate  is 
undertaking  to  pass  an  act  which  Ls 
unconstitutional  I  tlunk  it  ought  to  cease 
and  desLst.  We  should  quit  trying  to  do 
a  vain  thing. 

Proof  of  literacy  as  a  prerequisite  for 
votini?  may  be  rstablLshed  by  a  State — 
not  by  the  Federal  Government  but  by  a 
State — within  the  power  re.served  to  the 
State  by  article  I  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  La.'^slt^r  ca.se.  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  Lie  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  use  of  a  literacy  test  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  vutlng  was  a  valid 
prerequl.slte.  ab.'ent  a  showing  tl.at  it 
was  applied  in  an  arbitrary  or  discrimi- 
natory way,  and  that  such  a  provision 
does  not  violate  the  14th  amendment  or 
other  related  .sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 

Again  the  Coi;rt  said  that  the  power 
was  retained  by  'he  States,  that  it  never 
passed  from  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Government.      Unless    the    power    was 


passed  by  the  Constitution,  and  became 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Congress  cannot  by  statute  Invest  such 
power  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  Constitution  the  power  Is  held 
by  the  States  and  by  the  people,  and  not 
delegated  in  the  Constitution  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government. 

I  quote  from  a  portion  of  the  decision 
m  tlie  Lassiter  case: 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  m.iy  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17ih  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to  all 
Voters  irre.spectUe  of  race  or  color. 

The  decision  again  refers  to  the  case 
of  Gin 'in  V.  Vnitrd  States,  to  which  I 
referred  a  mom-'nt  a«o,  In  supp>ort  of 
the  ruling 

I  continue  the  quotation: 

Ti\e  Court  In  Guinn  v  United  State*. 
lupra  at  30*5.  di.<!p<ised  of  the  question  In  a 
few  word^.  "No  time  need  be  spent  on  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  literary  test 
Considered  alcjne  since  as  we  have  seen  Its 
establishment  was  but  the  exercise  by  the 
state  of  a  lawful  power  vested  In  It  not 
subject  to  our  su{>ervislon.  and  indeed,  lis 
v.Uldlty  Is  adnUtted   " 

Mr  President,  the  States  had  the 
[>ower  then,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court  The  States  not  only  had  the 
p<iwei  but  also  the  duty,  and  the  Court 
.>-.)  lield:  and  the  Court  did  not  waste 
much  time  in  so  doin«.  It  was  so  ob- 
vious th.it  there  was  no  room  for  argu- 
ment and  the  Court  almost  summarily 
held  that  this  Ls  a  State  prerogative  and 
not  a  Federal  prtrogative.  I  hope  the 
Court  takt  s  less  time,  next  time.  If  the 
question  ev<  r  reaches  the  Court,  to  de- 
cide in  the  same  way 

I  read  further  from  the  decision: 

T^ie  .sta'es  have  lone  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
cxerci.«ed 

Then  is  citj-d  the  case  of  Pope  v.  Wil- 
bams.  193  US  621.  There  is  also  cited 
the  ca.se  of  Mason  v  Missouri,  to  which 
I  referred  a  few  moments  ago.  179  U.S. 
328    335 

Then  thf^  decision  states: 

Absent  of  cuUTbC  the  discrimination  which 
the  Constitution  condennis. 

There  is  no  allegation  of  discrimina- 
tion This  issue  deals  with  a  literacy 
test,  not  with  a  law  which  discriminates. 

I  quote  further: 

.\rthle  I  section  2  ft  tlie  Con.stltutlnn  In 
Its  provision  for  the  election  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  tlie  I7lh 
amendment  In  Us  provision  for  the  election 
of  Senators  provide  that  ofBclals  will  be 
ch>.sen  "by  the  people"  Each  provision 
iijoes  '-n  ti)  st.ite  th.it  "the  electors  In  each 
.State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
fiir  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  St.ite  legislature  "  So  -vhlle  the  right 
of  sutTra,K'e  Is  established  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  tEi  parte  Yarbrtmgh.  110. 
U -S  601  6G:J  6e5.  Srnif'i  v.  Allunght.  321 
US  64l>.  661  66:;  I  It  Is  subject  to  the  Im- 
l<<>-lllon  of  .St.it*'  standards  which  are  not 
dl.<;crlmlr.atnry  and  which  do  not  contravene 
any  restrlrt'nn  that  Congress,  acting  pur- 
.•iuant  to  ltj<  constitutional  powers,  has 
impo.'ied 

Congress  cannot  In  this  Instance  by 
.statute  deprive  the  States  of  powers 
which  are  reposed  In  them. 
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In  view  of  these  and  many  other  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  I  fall  to  see  how 
It  can  be  seriously  firgued  that  the  Con- 
.  re.ss  has  any  authority  to  legislate  In 
this  field;  that  Is.  to  try  to  set  up  stand- 
ards respecting  liteiacy  tests.  If  a  State 
.should  create  a  literacy  test  which  is 
unreasonable  and  ai"bitrary,  of  course  we 
can  be  sure  the  \JS.  Supreme  Court 
would  strike  it  down  as  being  in  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  and  other 
related  sections  of  tie  Constitution. 

There  is  no  charge  of  unreasonable- 
ne.ss  that  I  can  see.  Certainly,  Insofar 
as  my  State  is  Involved,  the  statute  pro- 
po.sed  would  permit  the  State  to  set  up  a 
literacy  tost  which  would  require  at  least 
a  sixth  grade  education  by  anyone  be- 
fore he  could  vote. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  proposed 
legi.slaiion  would  apply  throughout  all 
Slates  of  the  Union,  but  if  so.  and  the 
measure  were  constitutional — it  is  not, 
but  I  am  merely  assuming  that  it  might 
be — and  if  a  literacy  test  were  then 
adopted  by  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  literally  thousands  of  p>eople  who 
are  able  to  vote  today  would  be  disen- 
franchi.sed.  So  in  their  zeal  to  pursue 
the  Lssue  before  us,  the  proponents  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  if  the  bill  should 
pa.'ss  and  all  States  of  the  Union  should 
enact  statutes  setting  up  a  requirement 
of  at  least  a  sixth-gr|ade  education,  many 
citi/ens  in  our  couhtry  who  today  are 
privileged  to  cxerci$e  the  right  of  fran- 
cln.se  and  to  vote  for  their  elected  of- 
fu  lal.s  would  be  disfranchised. 

In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  many 
others.  I  fail  to  set  how  anyone  could 
insLst  that  the  Congress  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  enact  such  a  proposed 
law.  Certainly  if  a  high  school  or  col- 
lege education  were  required,  the  re- 
quirement would  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional On  the  other  hand,  if  the  test 
itself  were  reasonable,  but  the  manner 
of  appliyng  the  test  in  a  particular  city 
or  State  were  unreasonable,  the  existing 
law  .should  be  used  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. We  have  adequate  statutes  to  cor- 
rect the  situation,  if  any  such  condition 
exists  The  existing  law  should  be  used 
In  such  situations. 

I  shall  have  some  .idditional  remarks 
concerning  existing  Federal  statutes  for 
the  enforcement  of  voting  rights  a  little 
later  In  my  remarks  today  or  on  some 
future  occasion  on  which  I  may  choose 
to  .speak,  should  the  debate  be  unneces- 
sarily and  indefinitely  prolonged. 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary.  But 
we  shall  have  to  rae<;t  whatever  situa- 
tion arises.  I  am  not  too  sure  what 
level  of  literacy  requirement  a  State 
could  prescribe  that  would  be  on  the  bor- 
derline between  what  Is  reasonable  and 
what  is  unreasonable.  But  in  my  exam- 
ination of  present  statutes,  which  per- 
haps number  20,  I  have  not  found  any 
state  that  has  such  test  or  requirement 
for  the  eligibility  of  voters  that  appears 
to  be  unreasonable.  Therefore,  there  Is 
no  need  for  such  a  statute. 

The  measure  would  be  an  invasion  of 
a  province  that  is  .sacred,  vital,  and 
indispensable  to  the  survival  of  our 
Republic  of  a  union  of  States  and  of 
constitutional  government.  I  say  it  is 
indispensable    to    the    survival   of    this 


Republic  as  a  union  of  States,  because  if 
we  continue  to  whittle  away  at  State 
sovereignty,  If  we  continue  to  disregard 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Fed- 
eral power  and  the  power  that  was  re- 
served to  the  States  and  to  the  people, 
if  we  continue  to  encroach  and  trans- 
gress upon  that  which  is  most  sacred, 
ultimately  we  shall  convert  the  States 
of  the  Union  from  sovereign  States  into 
mere  political  provinces.  There  will  be 
no  union  of  States  in  the  sense  that  the 
term  was  used  and  in  the  way  the  Repub- 
lic was  composed  of  a  union  of  sovereign 
States.  K  we  take  away  the  sovereignty 
of  States,  what  is  left?  Their  posses- 
sions. They  do  not  have  sovereignty. 
Then  they  belong.  They  belong  to 
what?  They  belong  to  a  centralized 
government.  Belonging  means  obedi- 
ence. The  States  would  be  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  the  Government  was  created, 
the  subservience  of  the  States  to  the 
Central  Government  was  limited  and 
prescribed  by  the  power  and  authority 
which  the  States  reserved  unto  them- 
selves. If  we  indulge  the  usurpation  of 
that  power  by  the  Federal  Government. 
we  weaken  the  structure  upon  which 
American  freedom  was  built  and  upon 
which  it  has  thrived  and  prospered.  If 
we  tear  down  the  foundations,  the  struc- 
ture built  upon  it  cannot  endure.  Sure- 
ly, to  tear  down  may  be  expedient. 
Somewhere  in  the  process  there  may  be 
some  votes  to  be  gained.  But  in  my 
judgment  such  a  victory  would  be  a  hol- 
low victory.  The  injury  which  would 
result  would  far  exceed  any  temporary 
advantages  that  would  be  gamed  for  cer- 
tain areas. 

Is  it  realistic  for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, the  Congress,  or  any  other 
agency  to  say  that  a  i>erson  who  pos- 
sesses a  sixth-grade  education  is  lit- 
erate? Quite  possibly  a  State  might  feel 
that  a  fifth-grade  education  would  be  a 
proper  basis  upon  which  to  determine 
literacy.  Another  State  might  decide 
that  a  seventh -grade  education  should 
be  the  standard  of  literacy  that  should 
be  required  to  make  a  citizen  eligible 
to  vote. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  power 
by  law  to  establish  a  limit  of  a  sixth- 
grade  education  upon  the  literacy  test 
requirements  of  a  State,  it  has  the  power 
to  establish  a  limit  of  a  fifth-grade  edu- 
cation, a  fourth-grade  education,  a 
third-grade  education,  or  a  second-grade 
education — and,  indeed,  it  could  provide 
for  no  grade  at  all.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  now  to  invade  that  prov- 
ince and  usurp  a  power  that  it  does  not 
have  and,  to  enforce  Its  will,  should  pro- 
vide that  a  sixth-grade  education  would 
be  required  for  a  literacy  test,  it  could 
require  a  first-grade  education,  or  no 
grade  at  all. 

Why  should  we  seek  to  substitute  a 
Federal  standard  for  the  standards  of 
the  States,  especially  when  it  Is  clear 
that  to  do  so  would  be  a  usurpation  and 
invasion  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States?  Do  we  want  all  power  and  all 
authority  reposed  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? The  more  power  we  repose 
in  the  Federal  Government  beyond  what 
is  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly when  we  usurp  a   statute  by 


court  edict  or  by  administrative  action, 
the  weaker  is  the  structure  upon  which 
our  liberties  must  depend. 

I  smi  quite  sure  that  the  ability  of  a 
graduate  of  the  sixth  grade  to  read  and 
write  varies  greatly  from  State  to  State, 
from  school  to  school,  and  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual  throughout  the 
country.  Therefore  even  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  statute,  along  with  State 
statutes  conforming  to  it,  would  not  in- 
sure uniformity  in  the  qualifications  for 
voting.  It  would  do  so  In  name  only, 
and  not  in  reality. 

How  can  we  presume  to  establish  an 
objective  standard  for  all  50  States, 
when,  due  to  the  variance  in  the  quality 
of  education  among  the  States,  there  is 
no  objective  basis  upon  which  to  ap- 
proach the  problem? 

Therefore,  is  it  not  better,  wiser,  and 
more  realistic  to  let  the  States  retain 
the  power  which  they  did  not  delegate, 
the  power  which  they  now  possess?  Is  it 
not  better  not  to  usurp  it  by  statute,  but 
to  let  the  States  retain  such  power,  and 
allow  each  State  to  set  its  own  standards 
in  the  light  of  Its  particular  educational 
development,  what  it  is  willing  to  re- 
quire, and  the  standard  it  is  willing  to 
set  by  which  it  is  willing  to  be  governed? 

Each  State  sets  the  standard  for  vot- 
ing for  the  members  of  its  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  its  own  State  legislature. 
Why  should  It  not  be  able  to  set  the 
same  standards,  on  the  same  basis,  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections,  just  as  the 
Constitution,  as  originally  written  and 
subsequently  amended,  has  provided,  as 
was  envisioned  at  the  time  when  the 
great  Founding  Fathers  established  the 
greatest  institution  in  the  name  of  gov- 
ernment that  had  ever  been  established 
on  this  earth,  which  has  vouchsafed  the 
most  blessings  to  mankind?  Why  can 
we  not  be  content?  Why  do  we  want  to 
tamper  with  it?    Are  we  smarter? 

Occasionally  there  is  need  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  trying  here  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  If  we  were  considering 
a  constitutional  amendment,  I  might 
oppose  it,  while  others  might  in  good 
conscience  and  sincerity  be  in  favor  of 
it.  However,  we  would  be  proceeding  in 
the  proper  way.  If  this  change  is  needed, 
let  us  make  the  change  in  the  consti- 
tutional manner.  That  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent issue.  Certainly  it  would  not 
deprive  James  M.  Norman  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  his  little  claim  settled.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  entitled  to  It. 
I  assume  he  is.  The  House  passed  the 
bill.  It  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  committee.  I  serve  on  it.  I  sup- 
pose I  voted  to  report  the  bill.  If  not, 
I  will  vote  for  reporting  it  right  now. 
I  would  like  to  vote  for  the  bill  right 
now  if  these  obstructions  could  be  got- 
ten out  of  the  way.  I  was  about  to  say 
"these  obnoxious  instructions."  K  we 
must  have  obstructions,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  have  one  kind  as  another.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  better  that  we  proceed,  if  a 
change  must  be  made,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  We 
should  not  try  to  circumvent  the  basic 
law  which  vouchsafes  to  us  all  the  liber- 
ties that  we  enjoy,  the  basic  law  that 
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provides  for  a  republican  form  of  kov- 
erament  by  a  union  of  States  and  not  by 
a  con:^lomeration  of  mere  provinces 
u.-Kier  the  domination  of  a  centrah/cd 
p  wr. 

However,  m  my  opinion,  the  20  States 
w.'iich  have  some  form  of  literacy  te>t 
hive  already  reached  a  more  objective 
ai'proach  by  requiring  that  a  voter  be 
ai;lo  to  read  and  write,  regardless  of  how 
qntkly  or  how  slowly  he  acquired  thi.> 
aijiiity.  in  terms  of  years  of  formal 
t:  aimng. 

I  do  ant  a';ree  that  a  sixth  srrade  edu- 
cition  or  a  fifth  grade  education  or  a 
fourth  '-Trade  education,  or  even  a  first 
grade  education  certified  by  a  school. 
--'^  sliould  be  the  final  test  or  even  the  formul 
test 

There  are  those  who  have  learned  to 

■  I      read    and    write    without    even    having 
I       reached    the    sixth    grade.      There    are 

those  who  are  possessed  of  native  ir-.t<'l- 
L.i<ence.  They  have  improved  and 
trained  themselves  as  a  result  of  their 
own  endeavors  and  self-instruction 
They  are  just  as  capable  as  many  who 
^ave  received  their  formal  trainms  in  a 
public  school  up  to  the  sixth  urade  if 
not  more  so. 

I  say.  therefore,  that  the  best  course 
to  follow  IS  the  one  that  was  established 
ty  the  Foundin'.;  Fathers  in  their  wisdom 
V  ith  respect  to  what  was  essential  and 
vital  to  make  this  a  strons?  repub'.ie.  a 
republic  of  a  union  of  States,  and  not  a 
republic  that  holds  States  in  subjuga- 
tion to  a  Federal  power. 

Not  only  are  the  provisions  of  the 
pondinii  amendment  arbitrary  and  un- 
v.ise.  but,  as  I  said,  they  are  uncon- 
stitutional. Do  we  want  to  have  the 
I'ederal  Government  compel  all  the 
fitates  to  conform ' 

Must  all  State  laws  conform  io  the 
will  of  the  Federal  Government'  I  do 
not  think  we  want  utuformity  of  State 
laws.  If  the  P'ederal  Government  is  In 
move  into  this  field,  where  it  now  has  no 
jurisdiction,  if  it  is  to  invade  that  prov- 
ince, and  state  that,  as  a  start,  it  is 
riecessary  to  have  a  law  which  does  not 
go  beyond  a  particular  limitation  which 
Li  defined  in  the  bill:  then  it  can  move 
again  and  say  that  the  States  must  h  ive 
a  law  which  does  not  exceed  another 
limitation,  or  that  the  States  must  have 
laws  which  require  certain  standards 
S)uch  compulsion  emanating  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  undertaken  to 
be  imposed  on  the  sovereign  States  is  a 
usurpation  of  power  which  m  its  implica- 
tions carries  with  it  dangers  that  could 
be  destructive  of  everything  which  we 
cherish  and  hold  dear. 

Would  we  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  say  that  every  per- 
son convicted  of  the  crime  of  larceny 
i:i  any  State  must  receive  identical 
punishment'  A  citizen  of  Mississippi  is 
just  as  much  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  is  a  citizen  of  Arkansas.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  law  is  m  Mississippi 
with  respect  to  larceny;  but  in  Arkansas, 
if  one  steals  mort>  than  $35.  he  commits  a 
^      felony  and  can  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 

■  I      tiary  for  a  minunum  of  1  year.    In  other 
"       '      States  it  may  be  nece.ssary  for  a  person 

to  steal  $50  before  he  can  be  cliarged 
with  a  felony,  convicted,  and  imprisoned 
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m  a  penitentiary  I5ut  in  eiLiier  in- 
stance, the  per  oils  arc  human  beings; 
botli  are  citizeis.  If  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  Feder;.l  Government  can  step 
in  and  invade  the  province  of  the  State, 
ao  is  propo.^ed  to  be  done  by  the  amend- 
ment to  the  b.ll  under  coiusuleiMtion. 
why  .■^hould  n>)t  lie  Fed<  ral  G  jvernmciit. 
liie  great  arbit  .t  of  everythm;-'.  which 
can  say  what  is  right,  what  is  wrong, 
what  Ls  discrim:natiiin.  ani  what  i.s  not. 
anmni/  all  citiZ.T.s  of  thf  Nation,  step  in 
and  say  to  Arl:ansas.  You  provide  a 
lesser  puni-shment  for  stealing  Ymu 
have  m<ule  it  a  felony  to  steal  S3.)  before 
a  percon  can  b  puni.  hed  and  -enl  to  thf 
penitentiary  for  stealing  that  small 
amount." 

But  in  Montana.  Oregon,  and  .some 
other  State.^.  t  efore  a  person  can  be 
.sent  to  the  penitentiary  under  the  Stat*- 
law.  h<*  must  lave  stolen  at  least  $.S0 
Thus  the  law  o:  Arkansas  di.scriminatrs 
.^rkin.-as  imprisons  a  man  for  a  Irs.M-r 
I :  im  •  than  due-  ar^.oth.er  sover.-ign  Statf 
V. hivh  IS  Its  ni'ighbor.  Therefore,  the 
Central  Goverrment,  the  FVderal  Gov- 
ernmiii'.  must  ^u^\^  m  to  ^'>■»  that  justice 
IS  done:  that  there  is  no  di.<;rrimination 
Arkan.  as  must  punish  the  poison  who 
steal-  $10  in  that  State  upon  the  same 
statuiarfis  and  must  prov.;Ie  thf  ^ame 
penalty  a.,  is  i  rovid<-d  m  other  States 
Otherwise,  the  Federal  G<ivernment  can 
step  in  and  spy  that  Arkansas  cannot 
convict  for  a  (elony  or  call  a  crimf*  a 
felony  or  send  u  man  to  the  i>enltentiary 
unless  he  steals  SIOO. 

Mr  Presiden:.  is  the  Fedcri;!  Govern- 
ment to  set  thf  standard  for  everAthm"'' 
The  same  elenien's  are  involved.  The 
persoas  convicted  in  the  several  States 
are  human  beings  and  are  citirens  Yet 
in  one  State,  if  a  person  steals  *35  he 
commit-s  a  fr-loi  y  In  an  afltoimn't  Staff, 
hf  may  have  to  stial  $oO  before  he  com- 
mits a  felony  and  can  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiarv 

If  the  P'ederal  Gov.Tnment  i.'-,  to  be  the 
f'uardian  nf  every  phase  of  human  life 
and  of  all  go^•ernmfnt  in  the  United 
State's,  why  dof  s  it  not  .step  in  and  com- 
pel the  enactm  nt  of  uniform  laws  with 
respect  to  puni'hment  for  all  crimes'"  It 
has  just  as  much  reason  to  do  that  by 
.■statute  as  it  ha:  to  attempt  to  act  m  this 
instance  by  sti  tute,  because  it  has  not 
the  authority  'o  act  in  either  instance 
under  the  Con;  titution. 

I  am  usin^  these  illu.^trations  merely 
to  show  how  far  the  F'ederal  Government 
can  1:0.  and  so.Tie  day  may  go,  if  it  re- 
peatedly mdul:  es  m  the  habit  of  iu-nor- 
ing  the  plain  p  "ovisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  sets  cut  on  a  course  to  do  that 
which  seems  expedient  for  the  moment 
in  order  to  gai.n  ifs  objectives,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  channels  and  the  limitations 
provided  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

Cert-utily  th  se  provi.i:on:-,  urv.vi.s<?  a-s 
th'-y  may  b'^,  :ould  be  made  a  part  of 
the  FVderal  (.Constitution,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  b.',  fi  llowing  the  prescribed 
procedures  wi  ich  are  appropriate  for 
adopting  con,.titutional  amendments. 
The  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
now  at  issue  are  irrelevant  and  trivial 
dois  not  prevent  them  from  beiny  made 
a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
provided  that  the  constitutional  amend- 


ment route  is  followed  to  have  them 
adopted  Hut  a  mere  amendment  to 
H  R.  1361,  which  is  now  pending,  cannot 
stand. 

On  Ihursday  of  la.'-l  week  I  ixiinted 
out  in  a  coll(X)uy  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  F'lorida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
L.ANnl  that  thiC  p>iwer  of  the  FVderal 
Government  is  a  limited  power,  and  that 
the  Stales,  by  the  Feder.il  Constitution, 
re.-^erve  U)  thcm^-elves  tlv^  light  to  de- 
tt  rmme  the  qualifications  of  vcjters  m 
the  respective  states  The  FVderal  Gov- 
ernmeiit.  by  the  CiJtistilution.  has  said  it 
would  resptct  tuch  determinations  by 
th.e  ."-itates,  and  I. .is  adopted  certain  pro- 
visions by  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  by  statute.  1  h  •  Constitution 
I  iiitiot  If.;. illy  bf  changed  except  by 
am'  iidmi  nl  A  statute  cannot  amend 
the  Con.stitutu  n  Thus  the  States  dele- 
ft at-  d  no  further  i>owt  r  to  the  Federal 
Government  than  to  provide  that  the 
(lualifications  for  electors  of  Senators 
and  R<'pre  f ntativfs  shall  be  identical 
with  t!i'*  qu  difications  fixed  by  thf 
Slates  for  Str'.'f  electors 

If  a  cnnt  c  uld  po-sibly  su.'^tain  n 
chanee  of  the  Constitution  by  Prder:.! 
statute,  Congreso  could  fix  educational 
ciuahtlcations  at  any  grade  it  might 
chrm-e  'Iheiefore,  it  could  require  an 
absolute.  un:f  ;rm  qualification  r.s  a  vot- 
intr  rixjuiremcnt  in  ev^ry  Staff  of  the 
Union.  Thf  p<  ndtng  jiropi  sal  can  bf 
regarded  as  a  long  stride  m  the  direction 
f  f  absolute,  uniform  literacy  standards. 
I  dar.  .'.ay  that  if  Congress  should  pa  s 
the  b.ll  and  the  courts  should  uphold  it, 
the  St'  p  wh;ch  is  sou-ht  to  b.'  taken  to- 
day would  bf  only  the  bfiiinuv.  Other 
steps  would  foil' w  unt.l.  finally,  not  only 
wo'ild  the  Federal  Government  take 
complete  command  and  prescribe  every 
qualification  of  eligibility  for  citizens  to 
vote  for  their  Repre.sentativ>  s  and  Stn- 
ators  in  Congre.s-s,  but,  in  the  light  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  lust  few 
weeks,  I  think  Con:-;rcss  would  tjo  furtlier 
and  pre::,cribe  the  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing, even,  for  town.,hip  coiu-ti'.ble 

tltherwi^e  it  would  be  said  that  the 
pecple  uf  one  township  were  di.scrinii- 
nated  against,  in  that  they  did  not  have 
an  equal  voice  m  choo.-^ing  their  law  en- 
f"rcemeiit  ofTicers.  as  compared  with  tfe 
Voice  of  the  people  of  another  town.ship 
in  choosing  their  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers. It  would  be  just  a^  logical  to  take 
such  a  position. 

The  question  before  us  really  is 
whether,  if  Congress  can,  by  statute,  con- 
stitutionally and  validly  deal  with  one 
qualification  and  can  prescribe  it  for  all 
the  States,  can  it  not  by  the  same 
means— although  in  my  judgment  it 
would  be  usurped  authority — prescribe 
by  statute  every  qualification  affecting 
everv  State ' 

If  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  uphold 
such  legislation,  that  would  constitute  a 
precedent  for  Congress  to  pass  an  act 
providing  that  criminals,  dope  addicts, 
m.^ane  persons,  and  children  could  not 
be  barred  by  State  law  from  voting.  That 
seems  a  httle  farfetched,  Mr.  President; 
but  we  are  discussing  the  iwwer  to  take 
such  action.  In  1913.  when  the  17th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  was 
adoi)ted.  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  a  bill 
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such  as  the  present  cne  would  ever  be 
before  the  Senate,  because  the  17th 
amendment  incorporated  provisions 
uu  ntical  with  those  to  be  found  in  article 
I,  section  2,  of  the  original  Constitution. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
CoiisiiiuLion  were  to  be  repealed  in  this 
instance  by  Federal  statute,  there  would 
be  no  limit  whatsoevei-  to  the  legislation 
which  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  pass,  for  if  Congress  could 
by  statute  repeal  one  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  could  by  statute  rei>eal  any 
or  all  other  parts  of  tlie  Constitution. 

So  the  real  issue  before  us  is  not 
whaher  a  sixth  grade  grammar  school 
education  is  a  reasonable  or  an  unrea- 
sonable qualification  for  voting  or  a 
proi'er  standard  in  that  connection,  or 
not  wh(Hlier  the  qualification  for  voting 
should  be  education  through  some  other 
giade  ui  school;  but  the  real  issue  is 
whether  Congress  ha^i  such  power,  and 
whether  It  can  usurp  the  constitutional 
pow ir  in  this  instance,  and,  subsequently, 
by  taking  similar  action  in  regard  to 
other  constitutional  provisions. 

I  beheve  that  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  are  mistaken  in  the  course  they 
are  pursuing.  Instead,  if  they  wish  to 
pursue  a  correct  and  proper  method  in 
order  to  achieve  the  goal  here  sought.  I 
believe  Uiey  should  proceed  by  means  of 
a  constitutional  amendment.  But  they 
are  not  doing  that,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause they  know  that  three-fourths  of 
llie  States  would  ne^■er  ratify  such  an 
amendment.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe 
they  would;  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
States  would  ever  su:Tender  that  much 
more  power  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Some  of  my  coDcagues  come  from 
States  which,  under  the  Constitution, 
have  in  their  w  isdom  prescribed  certain 
literacy  tests.  I  wonder  whether  those 
Senators  now  are  willing  to  vote  for  such 
a  measure,  and  thus  say,  in  effect.  '*The 
people  of  my  State  do  not  Imow  what  is 
good  for  them,  and  1  am  willing  by  my 
vote  to  help  the  Federal  Government 
u'^urp  that  power  and  thus  tell  the  people 
of  my  State  what  is  good  for  them,  and 
proceed  to  change  their  election  laws  and 
the  voter  qualification  standartls  which 
shall  apply  in  their  State." 

Mr  President,  I  will  not  take  that  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  the  people  in  my  State. 
If  they  make  a  mistake,  they  know  how 
to  correct  it:  and  certainly  it  is  right  and 
prof>er  for  them  to  decide.  I  shall  not 
cast  a  vote  which  would  carry  with  it 
the  Imphcation  that  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas do  not  possess  sufficient  wisdom, 
integrity,  and  intellect  to  be  permitted 
to  determine  what  are  proper  Qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  Arkansas,  or  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted  to  administer  voter 
qualifications  fairly,  equitably,  and 
without  discrimination.  I  shall  never 
cast  such  a  vote.  I  am  here  defending 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  to 
make  this  choice;  ahd  my  State  has.  I 
repeat,  made  that  choice;  and  Arkansas 
has  no  literacy  test. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  people  of 
Arkansas  have  been  unw'ise  in  undertak- 
ing to  enact  the  statutes  which  now  ap- 
ply in  Arkansas,  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  they  have  been  imwise  in  falling  to 
impose  a  more  rigid  voter  eligibility  test 
or  In  failing  to  impoiic  a  literacy  test  in 
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that  connection.  Cezlainly  the  people 
of  Arkansas  have  decided  what  they 
want,  and  in  my  judgment  they  have  a 
right  to  decide  what  is  good  for  them. 
They  have  made  that  decision;  and  to- 
day I  defend  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  if  this  proposed  law  were  enacted 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  to- 
morrow or  next  week,  or  at  some  other 
time  before  the  next  election,  the  State 
Legislature  of  Arkansas  were  to  pass  a 
similar  statute,  setting  up  some  such 
standard,  the  result  would  be  to  deprive 
possibly  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Ar- 
kansas of  the  franchise  they  now  can 
exercise,  and  which  they  will  exercise  on 
the  30th  day  of  next  July,  when  our 
Democratic  and  Republican  primary 
elections  are  held.  Do  the  people  of 
Arkansas  want  to  be  deprived  of  this 
right?  I  am  sure  they  do  not.  But  if 
the  standard  now  proposed  were  to  be 
followed,  they  would  be  deprived  of  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  treat 
my  p>c<^le  in  that  way. 

I  was  rather  shocked  when  I  read 
the  testimony  of  several  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  it  held  hearings  on  this 
pror>osed  legislation.  I  fear  that  the 
opinions  of  some  citizens  and  their  in- 
terpretations of  the  Constitution  have 
been  somewhat  colored  because  of  their 
anxiety  to  achieve  the  end  result  sought. 
The  impetus  for  the  introduction  of  this 
bill,  so  I  understand,  came  from  a  study 
made  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  Commission  has  alleged  that  liter- 
acy tests  have  been  used  and  are  being 
used  in  some  States  to  prevent  certain 
minority  groups  from  registering  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  in  1959  Congress  passed 
what  became  known  as  the  Landrum- 
Grlffin  Act.  I  know  that  when  that 
measure  was  being  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  then  known  as  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  bill;  and  I  recall  the  battle  we 
had,  when  that  bill  was  pending,  over  an 
amendment  which  I  offered — finally  it 
becam.e  title  I  of  the  Landrtmi-GrifHn 
bill — because  the  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  first  place 
by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote,  I  believe. 

Later  there  were  some  modifications, 
and  the  amendment  was  readopted  with 
the  modifications,  possibly  being  adopted 
by  a  larger  vote.  The  amendment  was 
known  as  the  bill  of  rights  for  workers 
in  America.  In  its  final  passage,  it  pro- 
vided, in  section  101fa)(l)  of  the  bill 
which  was  passed,  and  which  was  offi- 
cially designated  as  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959.  as  follows: 

Tm.X  I — BILL  or  RIOHTS  OF   MFMBFIS  OF   LABOB 
ORGANIZATIONS 

BUI  0/  righU 
Eqiukl  rights :  Every  member  of  a  \aX)Cg 
organization  shall  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges  within  such  organization  to 
nominate  cnndldates.  to  rote  In  elections  or 
referentfums  of  the  lal>or  organization,  to  at- 
tend membership  meetings,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dellberstlaDS  and  rottng  upon 
the  business  of  soch  meetings,  subject  to 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  In  such 
organization's  constitution  and  bylaws. 

Listen  to  paragraph  2,  entitled  **Pree- 
d<Mn  of  Speech  and  Assembly" : 

Every  member  of  any  labor  organlastton 
shall  have  the  right  to  meet  and  assemble 


freely  with  other  members;  ai:d  to  express 
any  views,  arguments,  or  opinions;  and  to 
express  at  meetings  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion his  views  upon  candidates  In  an  elec- 
tion of  the  labor  cH'ganlzation  or  upon  any 
business  properly  before  the  meeting,  sub- 
ject to  the  organization's  established  and 
reasonable  rules  pertaining  to  the  conduct 
of  meeUngs;  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  ise  construed  to  Impair  the  right  of  a 
labor  organization  to  adopt  and  enforce 
reasonable  rules  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
every  member  toward  the  organization  as  an 
institution  and  to  his  refraining  from  con- 
duct that  would  interfere  with  its  perform- 
ance of  its  legal  or  contractual  obligations. 

I  could  read  many  other  provisions  of 
that  title,  which  establishes  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  working  people  of  this 
country  who  belong  to  labor  unions. 
But  I  had  the  fight  of  my  life  c«i  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  getting  those  simple, 
elementary  rights  of  union  mwnbers  es- 
tablished and  declared  as  a  matter  of 
law,  as  a  part  of  the  labor  policy  of  this 
land. 

Where  were  those  bleeding  hearts 
then  who  are  afraid  somebody  is  going  to 
be  discriminated  against  a  little? 
Where  were  some  of  them  then  ?  Many 
of  them  were  opposing  it.  No;  if  a  la- 
boring man  belonged  to  a  union,  he 
should  not  be  given  that  right;  but  the 
union  officers  should  be  the  dominating 
power. 

Now  the  rights  of  union  members  have 
been  established  as  their  fundamental 
and  inherent  rights.  Do  Senators  know 
what  is  wrong,  Mr.  President?  I  doubt 
if  I  could  get  a  bill  passed  to  take  care 
of  it.  The  Federal  Government  lacks 
enforcement  power.  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  speaking  for  government  asking 
for  a  law  to  let  the  Federal  Grovemment 
step  in  and  protect  the  rights  of  work- 
ingmen  when  they  are  abused  and  vio- 
lated by  a  labor  tyrant  who  happens  to 
head  a  union. 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  right 
to  get  the  bread  of  life  is  a  precious 
right. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  right  and  op- 
portunity of  a  worfclngmsn  to  earn  his 
bread  without  incrimination  and  with- 
out discrimination  as  to  whether  he  has 
paid  union  dues  or  not,  or  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  the  business  manager 
likes  him.  That  right  is  equal  to,  and 
in  my  judgment  even  superior  to,  the 
right  to  vote.  A  man  can  live  without 
voting,  but  he  cannot  live  without  eat- 
ing. In  my  Judgment,  the  right  to  earn 
a  livelihood  transcends  the  right  of  suf- 
frage itself.  Yet,  we  trifle  away  a  lot  of 
time  with  a  proposal  like  this  which,  in 
my  judgment,  woukl  transgress  the 
power  reposed  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  Constitutkoi  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  Impose  conditions 
upon  the  States  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  delegated 
to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Some  day  I  think  I  shall  offer  a  little 
amendment  to  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  aif  orcement  of  these 
rights.  Do  Senators  bdleve  I  would  get 
any  support?  I  doi^bt  it.  I  might  get  a 
Uttle.  I  wonder  if  I  wtxild  get  eaunigh. 
Yet  those  rights  are  naore  predoos  than 
the  (me  we  are  debsttai^  today.  But  I 
would  not  get  help.    Senators  who  will 
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vote  for  the  pending  proposal  and  argrue 
for  It.  and  probably  vote  for  cloture  In 
order  to  get  the  bill  parsed,  would  not 
vote  to  vest  in  the  Federal  Government, 
or  in  the  Attorney  General,  power  to  take 
court  action  to  force  a  union  to  accord 
one  of  its  members  the  rights  declared 
in  the  act  to  which  I  have  referred  to 
be  the  rights  of  union  members. 

Union  members  themselves  will  have 
to  finance  any  action  that  is  taken. 
They  themselves  will  have  to  bring  suit. 
A  workingman.  with  his  resources,  his 
capital,  and  his  wages,  will  be  pitted 
against  the  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
treasury  of  a  union  which  wlU  be  used 
to  fight  him.  Someday  we  are  going 
to  get  down  to  the  question  of  those 
rights.  We  talk  about  discrimination. 
If  Congress  has  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  if  it 
deals  with  it  and  does  not  go  further  and 
deal  with  the  other  subject  I  have  men- 
tioned, Congress  will  be  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination. Why?  In  our  hearts  we 
all  know  the  answer  why. 

I  shall  be  as  consistent  as  possible. 
The  Commission  has  alleged  that  liter- 
acy tests  have  been  used  and  are  being 
used  in  some  States  to  prevent  certain 
minority  groups  from  registering  to  vote. 
If  that  is  being  done,  people  are  violating 
the  laws — laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 
which  the  Attorney  General  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  supposed  to  en- 
force. The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  capable  of 
enforcing  those  laws.  If  this  is  the  case. 
persons  who  are  violating  the  law  should 
be  treated  the  same  as  any  other  law- 
breakers. If  they  are  prosecuted,  as  are 
other  lawbreakers,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  the  proposed  statute. 

There  is  extensive  Federal  leKislation 
to    assist    the    appropriate    Government 
ofBclals  in  their  enforcement  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote 
I  believe  the  statutes  are  adequate  now 

If  the  things  with  respect  to  which 
complaints  are  made  are  happening  now, 
an  adequate  renledy  is  already  provided. 

In  1870  the  15th  amendment  was 
adopted,  and  shortly  thereafter  Congress 
passed  a  law  echoing  the  right  to  vote 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  15th  sunendment  The 
act  did  not  provide  a  legal  remedy  for 
enforcement,  or  the  action  to  be  taken 
for  enforcement,  but  sections  241  and 
242  of  the  United  States  Criminal  Code 
were  available  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  regard  to  voting. 

In  1939  Congress  enacted  as  a  part 
of  the  Hatch  Act  another  criminal  pro- 
vision protecting  the  right  to  vote.  This 
provision  sets  penalties  for  anyone  who 
intimidates,  threatens,  coerces,  or  at- 
tempts to  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce 
any  other  person  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  the  right  of  such  person 
to  vote. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  the  right  to  bring  criminal 
cases  against  persons  interfering  with 
voting  rights  of  others. 

Apparently  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  bearers  of  the  civil  rights  flag,  and 
Congress  therefore  enacted  what  is 
kno«n  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 


giving    the    Federal    Government    more 
power 

In  addition  to  the  criminal  actions 
available,  the  Federal  Government  was 
then  authori2ed  to  bring  civil  actions  for 
injunctive  rt'llef  when  discrimination 
either  denied  or  threatened  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote. 

I  opposed  ^he  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  at  that  time,  since  I 
felt  there  were  adequate  remedial  proc- 
esses available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  then  existing  statutes. 
Nevertheless,  the  Attorney  General  was 
given  the  power  to  institute  civil  suits 
against  pers.)ns  involved  in  voting  ir- 
regularities in  primary  as  well  as  general 
electlon.s  The  Attorney  General  has 
that  authority  now 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yielci  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCL>:LLAN  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished S«'nator  from  Mississippi,  up- 
on the  condition  that  I  .shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  for  a  question 
onJy.  and  \i\ton  the  condition  that  the 
statements  will  not  interrupt  this  speech 
as  a  single  address  by  me  on  the  subject 
at  Lssue 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  tlie  very  fine  and  logical  argu- 
ment he  haj  made  and  also  for  a  splen- 
did covering  of  the  legal  points  involved 
From  a  con.stitutional  standpoint  as  well 
as  a  practical  standpoint,  the  Senator 
has  made  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
a  very  convincinK  way,  for  which  I 
doubly  commend  him. 

I  point  ou;  to  the  Senator  f  rom^Arkan- 
sas  the  pra:tice  which  has  been  grow- 
ing, as  refle:ted  very  clearly  in  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate  Preambles  and 
"whereas"  clauses  and  statements  of 
fact  are  being  resorted  to  as  an  alleged 
basis  for  congre.ssional  authority  to  act 
in  connection  with  any  given  subject 
matter  This  can  apply  in  the  economic 
field  It  car.  apply  in  the  so-called  [wlit- 
Ical  field  It  can  apply  in  any  field  the 
Congress  miiy  wish  to  consider 

Does  not  '.he  Senator  think  that  grad- 
ual system  cf  encroachment,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  precedents  In  such  a  way, 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  things  with 
which  the  Congress  is  confronted  in  re- 
gard to  pre.sent-day  legislation' 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  think  It  is  one  of 
the  great  dangers  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  Republic. 

Berxjamln  Franklin,  when  coming 
from  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Ls 
reported  to  have  made  a  statement  In 
response  to  the  question,  "Well,  doctor, 
what  have  we  got.  a  republic  or  a  mon- 
archy?" It  Is  said  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin replied.  "A  republic,  if  you  can  keep 
it." 

I  think  he  must  have  had  in  mind, 
and  many  of  the  Founding  Fathers  must 
have  had  in  mind,  the  question  as  to 
whether  we.  the  succeeding  generations, 
would  have  reverence  for  the  document, 
whether  we  would  cherish  It,  whether 
we  would  preserve  It,  whether  we  would 
defend  It.  and  not  attempt  the  expedi- 
tious to  achieve  that  which  there  was 
no  authority  given  or  vested  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pursue. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  further  fortlhed  his 
argument  on  that  point.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  long  believed  that 
Benjamin  Frariklin  was  referring  In  part 
to  conditions  which  could  exist — as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  saw  them 
exist  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's — when  conditions  could  become  so 
severe  that  the  people,  in  their  distress, 
might  be  inclined  to  push  aside  and 
overlook  the  Constitution  and  to  bring 
about  innovations  which  would  not  be  In 
accord  with  the  strict  letter  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution. 

In  this  instance,  we  do  not  face  a 
situation  of  that  kind. 

Is  It  not  true  that  measures  of  the 
type  before  the  Senate,  carrying  the 
"whereases"  and  preambles  in  an  en- 
deavor to  bestow  jurisdiction,  are  largely 
political  in  nature — particularly  this 
one — and  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
ventions and  the  platforms  of  the  major 
parties.  In  which  reckless  promises  are 
made?  This  finally  culminates  In  bills 
of  the  type  the  Senate  is  considering 
Will  the  Senator  comment  upon  that 
point? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  said  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  earlier  today  that  I 
think  in  this  particular  Instance,  at  least. 
the  very  fact  that  It  Is  undertaken  to 
have  Congress  make  a  finding  about 
many  conditions  testifies  to  the  suspi- 
cion or  grave  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the 
proiKinrnts  as  to  the  constitutionality 
uf  this  particular  proposed  legislation. 

In  that  fashion  they  attempt  to  bol- 
ster their  hopes.  We  are  told  that  con- 
ditions are  such  that  we  ought  to  do 
something 

There  is  a  proper  way  to  proceed.  A 
constitutional  amendment  could  very 
well  meet  the  desires  of  the  proponents, 
if  It  were  a  wise  step.  I  still  do  not 
think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  even  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  wais  In  the  Cham- 
ber a  few  minutes  ago  when  I  pointed 
out  that  if  we  consider  human  beings 
and  their  rights,  particularly  their 
rights  of  citizenship,  discrimination, 
and  so  forth— If  those  values  are  what 
are  involved — the  Federal  Government 
should  not  pass  a  uniform  law  which 
would  provide  that  punishment  for  a 
given  crime,  in  whatever  State  com- 
mitted, must  be  uniform.  Human  fac- 
tors are  involved  in  crime.  Human 
freedom  Is  involved.  Human  liberty  Is 
Involved.  If  an  all-powerful  Govern- 
ment Is  to  be  the  final  arbiter  In  every 
little  issue  such  as  the  one  we  are  dis- 
cussing. It  seems  to  me  there  should  be 
a  uniformity  of  punishment  for  crime. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
given  a  good  illustration  of  the  growing 
practice  of  bills  being  introduced  which 
are  bottomed,  not  on  the  Constitution, 
but  on  "whereas"  clauses,  preambles, 
and  factual  statements.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion that  must  be  exposed  in  debate. 
It  should  be  exposed  in  editorials 
throughout  the  Nation.  Weapons  should 
be  taken  up  to  expose  such  practices. 
Otherwise  continuance  of  the  practice 
will  lead  to  a  creeping  paralysis  of  the 
present   provisions   of   the   Constitution 
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as  well   as  adding   spurious   provisions 
to  it. 

I  know  that  at  one  time  in  his  court- 
room days  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  a  very  fine  trl.il  lawyer.  There  is 
an  old  courtroom  saying  that  applies 
to  bills  of  the  kind  before  the  Senate. 
The  saj'ing  Is  that  the  lawyer  who  came 
into  the  courtroom  with  the  most  books 
under  his  arm  usually  had  the  weakest 
case. 

The  bills  that  come  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration  that  have  the  most 
preambles,  statements  of  fact,  whereases. 
and  arguments  usually  have  the  least 
constitutional  basis  upon  which  to  stand. 
Does  not  the  Senaitor  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Such  practice  has 
always  created  a  suspicion  In  my  mind 
as  to  why  It  was  necttssary. 

A  hurried  glance  at  the  findings  does 
not  reveal  a  single  reference  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  reference  to  the  Constitution  as  the 
power,  but  the  writers  of  the  findings 
have  found  many  other  things. 

We  see  before  us  an  attempt  to  usurp 
power.  Such  laws  as  the  one  proposed 
violate  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Unless  the  authority  to  act 
stems  from  the  Constitution.  Congress 
has  no  authority.  If  that  authority  is 
not  reposed  in  the  Federal  Government 
but  is  reserved  to  the  States,  then  all  the 
findings  of  commiss-lons.  no  matter  how 
-sordid  they  might  be.  would  not  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  legislative  enactment.  It 
might  well  coi^titute  a  basis  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  not  for  a 
statute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again  I  commend  him  for  a  very  fine, 
logical,  and  forceful  presentation  of  some 
ba.'^lc  facts  and  corui.tltutional  law.  which 
has  been  quite  helpful  to  me  and  will  be 
to  oUiers.    I  am  sure. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guLshcd  friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr,  President,  there  is  unlimited  ma- 
terial on  the  question  which  ought  to 
be  discussed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
discussion  I  believe  the  leadership  said 
that  the  Senate  wo«ikl  be  in  session  rea- 
sonable hours.  I  asstime  we  have 
reached  a  reasonable  time  to  cease  to- 
day. Indulging  that  assumption — unless 
I  am  mistaken— I  am  perfectly  willing 
fur  t!u'  leadership  \o  bring  this  particu- 
lar day's  session  to  an  early  close. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls 
the  desire  to  adjourn  shortly,  because 
many  Senators  have  constituents  in  the 
Capitol  this  evening  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


GOVERNMENT  SCIENCE  FACING 
CRISIS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  adjourns  I  wish  to  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  editorial 
i!iat  appeared  in  this  morning's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  in  support  of 
more  adequate  salaries  for  Oovemment 
s.ientists. 

Referring  to  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  experts,  headed  by  Allen  V.  Austin. 


Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  editorial  notes  the  seri- 
ous disadvantage  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  recruiting  and  keeping  able 
scientists  due  to  inadequate  pay  scales. 

This  committee  says  that  Government 
science  is  facing  a  serious  crisis.  Of 
this  I  have  no  doubt.  Prom  discussions 
I  have  had  with  scientists,  in  and  out  of 
Government,  and  with  Government  ex- 
ecutives responsible  for  our  scientific 
programs,  I  know  ttiis  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsiljility  to  see  to  it  that  salaries  for 
Government  scientists,  technicians,  and 
professional  personnel  are  increased  suf- 
ficiently to  give  them  a  fair  choice  be- 
tween public  service  and  private  employ- 
ment. The  Congress  has  authorized 
Government  programs  in  science  which 
entail  speixiing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year.  These  programs  are 
of  vital  importance  to  our  country.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense  to  authorize 
these  programs,  appropriate  funds  for 
them,  and  then  refuse  to  pay  salaries 
adequate  to  keep  the  scientists  needed  to 
make  these  programs  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  de- 
partments of  Government  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  pay  qualified  people, 
but  the  grades  under  the  civil  service 
system  do  not  permit  them  to  pay  the 
amounts  felt  proper.  I  think  the  civil 
service  grades  ought  to  be  altered  and 
adjusted  in  the  light  of  the  present  situ- 
ation relating  to  the  demand  for  scien- 
tific personnel.  We  can  expect  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices for  our  Government,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  salary  schedules  and 
pay  become  vitally  important  to  a  family. 
I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  entire  salary  structure  of  scien- 
tific, medical,  technical,  arxl  professional 
personnel. 

We  often  hear  of  crash  programs  in 
science.  I  think  we  need  a  crash  pro- 
gram here  In  the  Congress  to  see  that 
salaries  of  our  Government  scientists 
and  professional  personnel  are  brought 
into  line  with  private  industry.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  further  delay.  Delay 
can  weaken  the  programs,  cripple  our 
scientific  endeavors,  and  thereby  weaken 
our  national  defense. 

The  projects  cost  the  Government  and 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars.  The  pro- 
grams are  very  technical  and  costly. 
With  Inadequate  personnel  In  either 
quality  or  quantity,  we  are  In  danger  of 
wasting,  through  inefBclency  and  im- 
proper planning,  vast  sums  of  money. 
If  the  Congress  wishes  to  save  a  little 
money  and  get  a  little  more  out  of  the 
dollar  it  appropriates — or.  should  I  say, 
out  of  the  billions  of  dollars  it  appropri- 
ates— I  suggest  that  we  start  hiring 
people  and  paying  them  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability.  When  we  do  so,  we  will 
find  we  have  a  more  efficient  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial I  referred  to  Ln  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Paying  for  the  Best," 
which  states  the  argument  for  adequate 
compensation  for  scientists  very  properly 
and  succinctly,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Fating  roH  th«  Best 
Scientists  are  much  In  demand  these  days. 
Industry  wants  them;  research  Institutes 
of  all  sorts  want  them;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  them.  But  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage  In  recruit- 
ing and  keeping  the  ablest  scientists  because 
Its  salary  scales  are  hopelessly  below  those 
of  Its  competitors.  This  Is  the  principal 
burden  of  a  thoughtful  report  by  a  committee 
of  experts  under  the  chairmanship  of  Allen 
V.  Astln,  director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  "Government  science,"  the  com- 
mittee says,  "is  facing  a  serious  crisis." 

The  Astln  committee  recommends  that 
the  Government  establish  a  salary  system 
competitive  with  salary  systems  in  private 
enterprise,  that  It  review  and  adjust  Federal 
salaries  periodically  to  keep  them  competi- 
tive, that  It  offer  salary  rates  above  the  gen- 
eral entrance  rate  for  exceptional  ability  In 
connection  with  particularly  needed  skills, 
and  that  it  gi  ;e  "merit  Increases"  beyond 
the  regular  step  raises  for  exceptional  com- 
petence and  performance.  "A  maximum 
Government  salary  of  at  leaart  936,000  to  $30,- 
000  is  necessary  at  this  time"  for  superior 
research  personnel,  the  committee  concludes. 
Higher  Oovernment  salaries  (or  scientists 
are  worrajated  and  needed,  we  have  no  doubt. 
We  doubt  very  much,  however,  that  they  will, 
of  themselves,  solve  the  problem.  Industry 
can  &lwa3rs  raise  the  ante  In  this  competition, 
at  any  rate  so  fsr  as  partteularly  skilled  soxi 
desired  individuals  are  eonoerned.  What  U 
necessary  is  to  assure  able  scteDtlsts  a  salary 
rate  which  will  enable  Mi/aa.  to  hold  their 
heads  up  among  their  peers  in  private  Indus- 
try, enjoying  status  and  a  reasonable  measure 
of  the  good  things  of  life. 

Government  employment  can  offer  a  nvan- 
ber  of  nonmonetary  advantages  to  scientists. 
Its  top  policymaking  positions  afford  a  pres- 
tige which  few  nongorernmental  posts  can 
match.  In  a  niunber  of  areas,  besides.  Gov- 
ernment can  offer  research  facilities  and  op- 
portunities which  are  altogether  incompar- 
able. The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
tJbe  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to 
cite  but  a  few  Federal  agencies  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  science,  can  give  researchers  tools  and 
equipment  and  access  to  classified  Informa- 
tion which  can  hardly  be  rivaled  outside  the 
Government.  And  to  dedicated  men  of  sci- 
ence, these  mean  a  great  deal. 

The  Government  could  usefully  aruppWe- 
ment  these  opportunltleE  by  giving  its  sci- 
entists changes  for  study  and  growth  sucli 
as  those  afforded  by  the  best  universities. 
Government  scienti&ts  ought  to  have  sab- 
batical leave  In  order  to  pursue  studies  at 
iu&titutlons  concerned  with  their  special 
interests.  One  thing  more  Is  of  major  im- 
portance, we  tiiink.  Scientists  serving  the 
Government  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  the 
Interference  of  crackp>ot  hunters  of  heresy 
who  Judge  scientific  capacity  in  tern»  of 
ideologlca.1  orthodoxy;  s<»ne  of  tbece  have 
been  given  hunting  licenses  by  Congress 
which  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  need.  In  short,  is  to  enable  scientists 
working  for  the  Government  to  pursue  sci- 
ence as  freely  and  as  richly  as  possible. 
Ailequate  pay  Is  a  vital  element.  Challenge 
and  opportunity  are  Indispensable  corollary 
conditions. 


TRADE  AND  JOBS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimMJus  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 
of  Tuesday,  April  3, 1962,  entitled  'Trade 
Equals  Jobs." 
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The  editorial  relates  to  the  export  of 
commodities  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota.   It  states: 

A  recent  Ctumxia  Bureau  itudy  plnpolnUng 
the  value  of  products  manufactured  for  ex- 
port from  every  State  underecores  the  great 
Importance  of  foreign  trade  In  our  own 
region. 

For  1960.  the  value  of  producte  exported 
by  Minnesota  manufacturers  was  estimated 
at  •17fl.4  mUllon;  for  North  DakoU.  sa  4 
million:  South  Dakota  97  4  million,  and  Wis- 
consin. t4114  million.  Total  for  the  four 
States:    9597.0   million. 

As  the  editorial  points  out: 

Behind  those  figures  are  Jobs — producing 
salaries  that  serve  to  generate  other  kiuds  of 
economic  activity. 

It  goes  on  to  state : 

In  Minnesota  alone.  acccMrdlng  to  estimates 
by  the  Conunerce  Department  field  office, 
some  80.000  to  90.000  persons  are  engaged  In 
businesses  with  foreign   trade  sales. 


It  is  estimated  that  we  could  increase 
jobs  by  350.000  within  5  years  if  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  were  approved. 

We  need  those  Jobs.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  an  improved  and 
expanded  foreign  trade  program  Is  due 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  expanding  our 
markets,  increasing  our  investment  of 
capital  in  new  goods,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  employment  of  our  skilled 
and  qualified  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President's 
foreign  trade  program  is  one  of  the  most 
important  programs  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  The  longer  we  delay 
the  more  difDcult  it  will  be  to  solve  the 
problem  of  unemplosrment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Tkaok  =  Jobs 

As  discussion  of  the  administration's  trade 
liberalization  plan  proceeds  In  Congress, 
there  will  be  recurring  assertions  that  re- 
duced tariffs  would  hurt  US.  Industries  and 
deprive  American  workers  of  Jobs. 

That  point  Is  not  in  dispute  as  long  as  It 
Is  kept  In  perspective.  For  the  consequence 
of  lower  tariff  barriers  almost  assuredly  will 
be  vastly  Increased  sales  opportunities  abroad 
and  creation  of  far  more  Jobs  here  at  home 
than  the  total  lost  through  tariff  reductions 

A  recent  Census  Bureau  study  pinpointing 
the  value  of  products  manufactured  for  ex- 
port from  every  State  underscores  the  great 
Importance  of  foreign  trade  In  our  own 
region. 

For  i960,  the  value  of  products  exported 
by  Minnesota  manvifacturers  was  estimated 
at  91764  million:  for  North  DakoU.  $2.4 
million;  South  Dakota.  97.4  million:  and  Wis- 
consin. 94114  million.  Total  for  the  four 
States:   9697.6  million. 

Behind  those  figures  are  Jobs,  producing 
salaries  that  serve  to  generate  other  kinds  of 
economic  activity.  In  Minnesota  alone,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment field  office,  some  80.000  to  90.000 
persons  are  engaged  In  businesses  with  for- 
eign trade  sales.  At  Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator  Co  alone,  some  5,000  employees  are 
directly  dependent  on  export  sales.  Presi- 
dent James  H.  Singer  said  last  month. 

Continued  growth  of  foreign  trade  will 
be  a  Btunulus.  not  a  deterrent,  to  expansion 
of  Job  opportunities  at  home.  (Labor  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  predicts  a  net  Increase  of 
350.000  Jobs  within  5  years  If  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  Is  approved  ) 


But  UJ3.  failure  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  become  more  competitive  on  world  mar- 
kets would  spell  Just  the  opposite — a  net 
decline  as  other  nations  took  the  Initiative 
away  from  us. 


WINNING  BACK  SOUTH   VIETNAM  S 
RURAL    AREAS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  relating  to  South  Vietnam, 
written  by  Robert  Hewett.  Minneapolis 
Star  Far  East  correspondent.  He  Is  eui 
international  relations  commentator  and 
expert,  who  has  traveled  widely  in  the 
Far  East.  He  is  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems  of  southeast  Asia.  He  has 
written  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  and  revealing  articles 
about  South  Vietnam's  economic  prob- 
lems that  I  have  ever  read. 

He  calls  to  our  attention  the  basic 
problem  in  South  Vietnam,  in  these 
words : 

It  Is  going  to  be  a  slow  prcjceas  But  the 
deciding  factor  could  well  be  whether  young 
men  and  women  In  South  Vietnam's  civic 
action  teams  can  provide  the  s.-\me  amount 
of  dedication  and  hard  work  t<jward  achiev- 
ing freedom  as  that  of  Conimunlst  activists 
who  are  trying  to  establish  a  Red  rule  In 
all  of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Hewett  notes  for  our  attention 
that  military  assistance  to  this  area  is 
not  enough,  even  though  it  is  vital.  He 
states  with  what  I  think  is  compelling 
logic  that  unless  something  is  done  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  individuals  in  the 
rural  areas,  while  giving  them  both  eco- 
nomic security  and  military  security, 
there  will  be  very  little  hope  for  the 
prospect  of  survival  of  freedom  in  that 
country. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
find  the  tim.e  to  read  about  what  is 
known  as  Operation  Sunrise.  As  Mr. 
Hewett  points  out.  Operation  Sunrise, 
which  is  our  best  hope,  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  This  is  the  sort  of  chal- 
lenge that  faces  our  Government  and  our 
allies.  Whenever  we  hear  about  South 
Vietnam,  we  hear  about  helicopters 
and  military  missions  and  vast  amounts 
of  economic  and  military  aid.  We  sel- 
dom hear  about  the  people  involved  and 
what  they  are  up  against,  and  how 
difQcult  their  lot  has  been.  We  seldom 
hear  why  the  Communists  have  been  able 
to  make  as  deep  a  i;>enetration  in  this 
country  as  they  have.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons is  laid  out  quite  explicitly  in  this 
article;  namely,  that  the  peasantry  has 
been  harassed  by  the  Communists,  to 
be  sure,  but  also  by  inefficiency  in  the 
local  government  and  in  the  Central 
Government  of  Saigon,  and  has  been 
harassed  also  by  economic  problems 
which  are  t)eyo-id  their  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Wi  Win  Back  Sottth  Vixtnam's  Ruxal 

AXKAS? 

(EDrros'a  Norx.— In  cabling  the  following 
article,  the  Star's  Far  last  correcpondent 
apologized  for  Its  length  but  added  that  he 
believes  Operation  Sunrise  may  prove  the 
"most  significant"  story  out  of  South  Viet- 


nam In  the  present  stage  of  the  war  there. 
It  will,  he  added,  "have  a  direct  bearing  on 
whether  American  aid  turns  out  to  be  a  suc- 
cess or  a  flop  ") 

(By  Robert  Hewett) 

Saigon  -  The  old  men  looked  on  sullenly. 
They  wandered  Itstletsly  among  the  scanty 
piles  of  hastily  gathered  personal  posses- 
sions- rickety  tables  here,  a  box  of  crude 
kitchen  pans  there.  The  women  aqtiatted 
stolidly  before  their  cooking  fires,  stirring 
bolUng  rice  pots  and  clucking  like  mother 
hens  at  broods  of  children  swarming  under- 
foot 

A  teenage,  wblte-clad  Vietnamese  nurse 
carefully  swabbed  antiseptic  In  the  swollen 
eyes  of  a  baby  squalling  In  Its  mother's  arms. 

Litters  of  pigs — peasants*  most  valuable 
asset  —squirmed  contentedly  In  the  dust 
among  piles  of  battered  furniture.  The  pigs 
were  the  only  sign  of  contentment  In  all  of 
the  sprawling  collection  of  temporary  com- 
munal huts,  little  more  than  160-foot-long 
sunshades  hurriedly  built  of  palm  thatch 
rix>f8  propped  un  poles  without  sldewalls. 

About  850  people — more  than  half  of  them 
small  and  mcwtly  naked  children — looked 
like  refugrees  from  an  earthquake  as  they 
wandered  about  last  week  In  bewilderment 
and  obvious  fear  of  the  future. 

All  had  lost  their  homes  and  the  little 
farm  plots  where  they  had  scraped  out  a 
mlrerable  hand-to-mouth  existence  for  as 
I'lng  as  they  could  remember. 

There  were  the  little  people,  caught  in  the 
middle  of  the  vicious,  ruthless  war  being 
wa^ed  today  In  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  war  tx'tween  experienced  fanatical 
Communist  guerrillas  supplied  and  directed 
from  Red-ruled  North  Vietnam  and  the  antl- 
Communlst  govemmtnt  Of  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  which  Is  supported  by  marslve 
American  economic  aid  and  growing  num- 
bers of  American  military  advlrera  and 
American  weapons  ranging  from  helicopters 
to  hand  grenades 

This  grim  example  of  dislocated  lives  Is 
taking  place  In  an  Isolated  area  of  rubber 
trees,  rice  paddles,  and  teak  forests  only  40 
miles  from  Saigon.  The  new  village  of  Ben 
Tuong  (translation:  elephants  wallow)  Is 
In  the  center  of  an  area  which  has  been 
physically  ruled  by  a  Communist  guerrilla 
organization  known  as  the  Viet  Cong  since 
about  1948. 

Ben  Tuong.  miserable  as  It  U  in  Its  birth 
pangs.  Is  vitally  Important  because  Its  crea- 
tion marks  the  start  of  new  top-prloiity  cam- 
paign by  which  the  Diem  government— and 
Its  American  advisers — hopes  eventually  to 
break  the  back  of  Communist  guerrUla  dom- 
ination of  the  rural  areas. 

A  key  step.  It  was  reportedly  Inspired  by 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  to  provide  a 
better  and  more  seciire  life  for  Vietnam's 
Communlst-harrassed  peasants. 

There  Is  plenty  of  heartbreak  and  frustra- 
tion ahead  for  the  little  man.  but  without 
that  emphasis  on  peasant  Improvement  and 
support,  purely  military  operations  against 
Viet  Cong  can  only  be  repetition  of  the  long, 
bloody  struggle  In  which  crack  French  troops 
finally  had  to  confess  defeat  7  years  ago. 

The  forcible  relocation  of  more  than  800 
people  In  Ben  Tuong  Is  the  beginning  of  Op- 
eration Sunrise,  a  plan  devised  by  American 
military  and  civilian  advisers  and  executed 
by  Vietnamese  themselves.  As  the  Idea 
spreads.  It  Is  hoped  more  peasants  will  co- 
operate and  regroup  themselves  voluntarily, 
but  as  of  now  they  have  no  say  In  the  matter. 

When  Operation  Sunrise  Is  completed  In 
about  3  months.  It  Is  hoped  that  86  percent 
of  more  than  a  million  peasants  in  10 
provinces  Just  north  of  Saigon  will  be  re- 
grouped In  fortified  hamlets — and  that  Com- 
munist guerrillas  will  no  longer  control, 
through  force  and  subversion,  this  strategic 
central  rural  sector  that  runs  from  the  Cam- 
bodian border  to  the  South  China  Sea. 
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It  Is  an  ambitious  plan  and  by  no  means 

certain  of  success,  but  It  Is  a  real  hammer 
blow  against  Conununlst  organization. 

In  the  past  the  American-supported  Vlet- 
TKimese  army  would  sweep  a  given  area  and 
s  )mctlmes  kill  or  capture  a  few  Communist 
>;vierrllla8.  But  when  army  troops  had 
moved  away  to  another  operation.  Conunu- 
niM£  would  return  and  resume  control  of  the 
scattered  villages,  taking  revenge  on  any  un- 
f  >rtiinute  peasant  who  might  have  helped 
the  Diem  Government  forces 

Operation  Sunrise,  In  which  U.S.  Army  and 
US  Information  Service  (USIS)  pwychologl- 
ciil  warfare  specialists  are  working  closely 
wuh  Vietnamese  Government  officials,  has 
three  main  objectives: 

1  To  Isolate,  by  force  If  necessary,  the 
n.ass  of  the  rural  population  from  Viet  Cong 
guerrilla  fighters,  "rhe  Communist  organl- 
z.'ition  In  the  Ben  Tuong  area  has  been 
collecting  taxes,  requisitioning  food  and 
recruits  and  conducting  Intensive  Red  Indoc- 
trination among  peasants  who  were  power- 
less to  resist,  even  If  they  wanted  to  do  so. 

2  To  establish  the  Diem  Government's 
presence  at  the  village  level  for  the  first 
time  and  to  counter  Communist  Indoctrina- 
tion It  has  long  been  unsafe  for  govern- 
ment people  except  heavily  armed  military 
units  to  enter  the  Ben  Tuong  area. 

3  To  provide  a  base  for  the  establishment 
of  a  better  and  more  secure  life  for  peasants 
all  over  the  country.  American  economic 
aid  emphasis  Is  now  being  placed  In  this 
field  after  years  In  which  the  Dlen  Govern- 
ment had  concentrated  most  foreign  aid  In 
urban  areas  and  neglected  the  countr3^1de 
because  of  the  security  problem. 

There  Is  nothing  startUngly  new  In  the 
program  envisaged  in  Operation  Sunrise. 
The  British  developed  such  regroupment 
tactics  In  finally  crushing  Communist  guer- 
rilla action  In  Malaya  after  10  years  of  fight- 
ing— though  Red  action  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
far  stronger  and  more  easily  supported  from 
outside  than  It  was  In  Malaya. 

However,  planning  such  a  drastic  shakeup 
Involving  inevitable  hardships  in  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people  Is  one  thing,  and  exe- 
cution of  such  a  plan  Is  quite  another  mat- 
ter In  the  life  and  death  struggle  with  hard- 
ened Communist  cadres  schooled  In  the  guer- 
rilla tactics  of  Red  China's  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  reinforced  by  Infiltrators  from  North 
Vietnam. 

The  plan  for  the  very  first  action  in  Op- 
eration Sunrise  started  March  22. 

It  called  for  about  1.500  regular  Viet- 
namese army  troops  more  or  less  to  surround 
and  sweep  nearly  75  square  miles  In  the  Ben 
Tuong  area  to  catch  and  fight  any  overt  Viet 
Cong  warriors.  This  In  Itself  Is  difficult  be- 
cause all  a  guerrilla  fighter  has  to  do  to  pose 
as  an  Innocent  peasant  Is  to  bury  his  rifle — 
they  all  dress  alike. 

And.  as  so  frequently  happens  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  had  been  tipped  off 
In  advance  about  army  encirclement.  The 
result  was  that  as  the  army  closed  In  only 
two  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  were  encountered 
and  killed.  Three  army  soldiers  were 
wounded.  The  worst  setback  was  that  al- 
most all  of  the  young  men  of  military  age 
had  fled,  obviously  with  Viet  Cong  forces. 
It  Is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  who  fled 
were  Communist-Indoctrinated.  Some  obvi- 
ously are.  but  a  favorite  Viet  Cong  "recruit- 
ing" device  Is  to  force  young  men  to  Join 
up,  either  as  fighters  or  supply  carriers,  by 
threats  to  murder  either  them  or  their  fam- 
ilies. As  has  happened  In  the  past,  some 
of  those  who  fled  with  the  Viet  Cong  will 
undoubtedly  return  to  their  families  when 
they  can  safely  slip  away. 

Tlie  hardest  Job,  from  the  htimane  stand- 
point, then  followed.  There  were  six  small 
hamlets,  clusters  of  a  few  houses  In  each, 
and  scattered  farms  throughout  the  76- 
square-mlle  area.  To  Isolate  residents  from 
the  Viet  Cong  meant  that  all  people  In  the 


area  must  be  moved  to  a  preselected  spot 
where  a  "fortified  vlUage"  will  be  built — 
surrounded  by  barbed  wire  and  a  moat,  with 
sharpened  bftmboo  stakes  to  serve  as  defense 
against  Viet  Cong  attacks — remindful  of  the 
stockades  used  by  early  American  pioneers 
against  Indian  attack. 

Their  main  purpose  Is  for  organized  de- 
fense but  obviously  also  such  regrouping 
makes  It  easier  to  control  a  hitherto  scattered 
populace  and  to  keep  them  from  contact 
with  Conununlst  guerrillas. 

In  the  long  run,  Vietnamese  peasants  will 
be  better  off  In  every  way  by  living  In  re- 
grouped, larger  villages — as  has  been  proved 
In  Malajra.  Schools,  health  centers  and  com- 
munity services  can  be  provided  to  people 
who  never  had  them  before.  In  the  new  vil- 
lages the  people  have  some  measure  of  secu- 
rity for  the  first  time  In  15  years. 

But  the  short-term  wrench  Is  like  a  surgical 
operation;  and  like  a  surgical  operation  It 
hurts  despite  all  the  Inducements  the  Qov- 
ernment  Is  offering. 

Each  family  Is  to  be  given  thatch  and  lum- 
ber poles  to  build  traditional  style  peasant 
houses.  Rice,  the  staple  food,  will  be  pro- 
vided untU  the  next  harvest.  Each  family 
will  be  given  1,500  plasters  (about  $20)  as 
compensation  for  loss  of  their  previous  home 
and  any  furnishings  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind. 

And  each  family  will  be  given  2>'^  acres, 
outside  the  barbed  wire  stockade,  which  they 
can  clear  and  farm  as  they  wish.  Agricul- 
tural cooperatives  will  provide  farm  credit. 

Twenty  dollars  may  not  seem  much  to  an 
American  but  few  Vietnamese  peasants  see 
that  much  cash  In  a  year.  And  a  2 V^ -acre 
plot  Is  about  average  by  Vietnamese  subsist- 
ence farming  standards. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  burning  the 
abandoned  houses — to  deny  readymade  shel- 
ter to  the  Viet  Cong — Is  not  as  wantonly 
destructive  as  It  might  seem  to  a  casual 
Western  observer.  Average  Vietnamese 
peasant  homes  are  made  of  woven  reeds 
daubed  with  mud  and  must  be  rebuilt  com- 
pletely every  2  or  3  years  at  little  expense 
except  personal  labor. 

But  the  outlined  compensation  Is  still  a 
plan,  rather  than  a  fact.  When  I  visited 
*  Ben  Tuong  last  week,  7  days  after  troops 
had  swooped  down  and  started  the  forced 
migration,  only  rice  had  been  distributed 
and  a  few  families  had  been  given  palm 
thatch  to  start  their  new  homes. 

The  government  civil  servant  In  charge 
said  the  rest  would  come  later.  It  seems 
that  checks  on  lojralty  (to  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment) must  first  be  carried  out.  Then, 
the  official  explained,  cash  compensation  will 
be  paid  In  Installments  of  500  plasters,  and 
land  also  will  be  distributed  on  the  Install- 
ment plan. 

The  first  loyalty  check  was  whether  fami- 
lies had  moved  to  Ben  Tuong  site  voluntarily. 
Seventy  families  apparently  had,  and  were 
g.ven  thatching  Immediately.  The  other 
135  families  would  not  move  until  forced  to 
do  so  by  the  army,  and  these  are  housed  tem- 
porarily In  the  long  communal  structures. 

The  Job  of  acclimating  the  population  to 
their  new  homes  has  been  given  to  newly 
formed  civic  action  teams  made  up  of 
health  workers,  teachers,  and  farming  spe- 
cialists as  well  as  civil  guardsmen  to  help 
organize  local  self-defense  corps. 

The  United  States  Is  pajrlng  most  of  the 
bill  for  Operation  Sunrise,  but  whether  Op- 
eration Sunrise  succeeds  or  falls  depends 
mainly  on  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government's  own  "civic  action" 
teams,  the  tangible  link  between  the  dis- 
placed peasants  and  the  Government  of 
which  they  have  rarely  heard  except  from 
Communist  propaganda. 

Unlike  the  British  In  Malaya's  guerrilla 
war,  where  colonial  officers  could  order  ac- 
tion and  directly  command,  American  advis- 
ers can  only  plan  and  suggest — work  must  be 


done  by  the  Vietnamese.  In  the  long  run 
this  will  be  a  source  of  strength  because  It's 
up  to  the  Vietnamese  to  run  their  own  coun- 
try. 

But  like  other  undeveloped  countries. 
South  Vietnam  Is  woefully  short  of  trained 
people,  and  It  Is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get 
enough  health,  education,  public  works,  and 
agricultural  specialists  as  well  as  Just  plain 
civil  service  administrators  to  run  the  new 
villages  In  a  way  which  can  carry  out  the 
promise  of  a  better  life  for  the  "little  man" 
and  destroy  the  appeal  of  communism. 

It's  going  to  be  a  slow  process.  But  the 
deciding  factor  could  well  be  whether  young 
men  and  women  In  South  Vietnam's  civic  ac- 
tion teams  can  provide  the  same  amount  of 
dedication  and  hard  work  toward  achieving 
freedom  as  that  of  Communist  activists  who 
are  trying  to  establish  Red  rule  In  all  of 
southeast  Asia. 
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COMMUNIST   AID   IN   PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  development 
that  took  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
cently which  to  my  mind  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

In  armouncing  the  makeup  of  his  new 
Cabinet  on  April  25,  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  stated  that  one  Michael 
Lesechko  had  been  appointed  "Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers 
Commission  for  Foreign  Economic  Af- 
fairs." This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  some  significance.  What  it  ap- 
pears to  mean  at  first  glance  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade  program  has  become  so  big — and 
is  considered  so  important  by  the  Krem- 
lin leadership — that  it  has  been  placed 
under  a  kind  of  superminister  who  is 
in  direct  contact  with  the  inner  Cabinet 
circle  around  Khnishchev. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
set  up  its  foreign  aid  program  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  its  overall  national  secu- 
rity program  and  its  overall  program  of 
economic  penetration  in  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

The  Russians  have  discovered  that  im- 
practical visionaries  and  lower  level  bu- 
reaucrats caimot  design  and  Implement 
an  effective,  comprehensive  foreign  aid 
program. 

They  have  therefore  reached  out  and 
obtained  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
best  in  terms  of  qualified  administration 
and  administrator.  Furthermore,  they 
have  given  that  administrator  a  central 
position  inside  the  Ctovemment.  He  is 
not  an  underling  to  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  He  is  in  the  very  center 
of  the  governing  force  of  the  Kremlin. 

They  have  learned  that  platming,  pro- 
graming, budgeting  of  funds,  coordina- 
tion of  activities,  training  and  assign- 
ment of  personnel  for  foreign  economic 
ventures  is  vital  and  demanding  Gtovern- 
ment  business.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  in  the  United  States,  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  need  the  planning  and 
organizational  talents  of  the  best  ad- 
ministrators. 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  I  believe 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  head  of  our  foreign 
aid  agency,  is  doing  a  fine  Job.  He  is  a 
good  administrator.  He  is  painstak- 
ingly, carefully,  and  prudently  bringing 
Into  his  agency  qualified  and  trained^ 
administrators.  It  is  vital  that  that  be 
done. 
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What  does  this  deyelopment  In  the 
Soviet  Union  mean  to  the  United  States? 
Withoat  either  mlnlmiglng  or  exaggerat- 
ing Khnishchev's  announcement.  I 
thlnJc  it  means  the  problem  of  mounting 
Soviet  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  The  shrewd  Kremlin  strategists 
are  plotting  a  long-term  foreign  aid  of- 
fensive as  an  integral  part  of  their  grow- 
ing penetration  of  foreign  markets.  The 
combined  Soviet  trade-and-aid  offensive 
is  a  vital  ingredient  of  Khrushchev's 
much- vaim ted  policy  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  still  has  the  same 
design  and  the  same  intention,  namely. 
the  expansion  of  the  Communist- 
Socialist  system  to  vast  areas  and  other 
larger  areas  of  the  world,  until,  as  he 
puts  it.  the  Soviets  will  bury  a"  by  their 
system,  or  until  communism  reigns  su- 
preme in  the  world.  He  seeks  to  do  it 
by  a  many-pronged  attack.  One  of 
these  prongs  is  the  Russian  fore^n  aid 
program,  as  a  part  of  their  total  eco- 
nomic penetration  of  new  areas  and  new 
markets. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  we  face 
competition  from  the  Common  Market. 
That  is  a  friendly  type  of  competition. 
What  I  am  discussing  is  even  more  se- 
vere competition,  from  the  Slno-Soviet 
bloc.  We  ought  not  to  underestimate  it. 
That  economic  competition  is  deep  eco- 
nomic competition,  which  is  used  i-uth- 
lessly  to  upset  and  take  over  markets. 

Here  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  many  misconceptions 
about  the  effectiveness — or.  conversely, 
the  total  Inadequacy — of  Soviet  aid 
when  compared  with  our  own.  Every 
week  I  receive  letters  asking  if  I  have 
read  Mr.  Lederer's  "A  Nation  of  Sheep." 
The  writers  usually  demand  a  purge  of 
U.S.  diplomatic  personnel,  who  allegedly 
swill  cocktails  and  push  cookies  while 
their  Soviet  counterparts  are  sharing  the 
rude  fare  of  underdeveloped  peoples 
abroad  and  speaking  exotic  languages 
like  natives.  Along  with  this  clearly 
overdrawn  picture  goes  an  opposite  mis- 
conception of  the  Russians  as  Inveterate 
bunglers  overseas — as  peasants  Just  off 
the  kolkhoz  who  dump  petrified  cement 
on  Burmese  wharves  and  who  wield  left- 
handed  monkey  wrenches  with  little  or 
no  proficiency. 

We  seem  to  be  the  victims  of  violent 
extremes. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  lead- 
ing ofBclal  of  our  own  aid  agency,  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Coffin,  tried  to  correct  these 
distorted  views  of  Soviet  aid  efforts.  In 
a  series  of  vivid,  but  factual  and  objec- 
tive statements.  Mr.  CofBn  put  this 
question  into  perspective.  If  I  may  sum- 
marize his  conclusion,  they  are:  First, 
the  Soviet  aid  program  Is  growing  and 
dynamic;  second.  It  Is  Important  to  the 
recipient  countries:  third.  It  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  so-called  showpiece  projects 
but  Is  largely  channeled  Into  projects  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  recipient  country; 
fourth,  despite  many  examples  of  sub- 
standard equipment  and  faulty  Installa- 
tion, Soviet  equipment  Is  "adequate  to  do 
the  Job  for  which  it  is  Intended"  and  is 
welcomed   by   the  recipients;  tlfth   the 


Soviet  leadership  apparently  feels  so 
strongly  about  the  Importance  of  foreign 
aid  that  It  will  be  expanded,  despite 
pressing  economic  priorities  at  home. 

The  Soviet  foreign  aid  goes  to  coun- 
tries which  are  not  always  friendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  give  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  strongly  critical  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  Indeed,  of  the  Com- 
munist organization. 

But.  Mr.  Coffin  concludes,  the  Rus- 
sians are  by  no  means  9  feet  tall.  He 
seeks  to  put  them  In  their  proper  per- 
spective. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States 
offers  In  the  long  run  more  favorable 
Interest  rates  and  amortization  sched- 
ules than  does  the  Soviet  Union.  Second, 
"the  Soviets  have  run  Into  the  same 
difSculties  In  performance  that  we  have" 
in  implementing  projects  and  in  ex- 
pending committed  funds.  Neither  they 
nor  we  feel  like  pouring  money  Into  a 
country  when  the  recipient  country  can- 
not Immediately  absorb  a  sudden  Influx 
of  aid.  Third,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, the  "ugly  Russian"  exists  and  is 
even  uglier  than  the  legendary  "ugly 
American."  I  am  sure  we  recall  the 
book  entitled  "The  Ugly  American." 

The  Russian  bloc  technician  lives  In 
self-designed  ghettoes  abroad,  mixes 
poorly  or  not  at  all  with  the  local  popu- 
lation, complains  of  native  living  condi- 
tions, and  has  serious  language  dif&cul- 
ties. 

Mr.  CofBn  levels  out  some  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  either  the  c>verextravagant 
praise  of  Soviet  capacities  or  the  depress- 
ing and  real  misrepresentation  of  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  Soviet  program. 

Surely  this  is  a  more  balanced  picture 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  or 
reading  about  in  some  of  the  columns 
or  Journals  that  are  essentially  hostile  to 
a  rational,  well -conceived  foreign  aid 
program.  We  need  to  see  the  problem  In 
the  cold,  objective  light  of  Mr.  Coffin's 
testimony.  For,  as  he  says  in  his  con- 
clusion : 

The  Ru8.<ilan8  are  by  no  mesrvs  9  fe«t 
tall,  but  neither  are  they  midgets.  They 
haTe  their  problems,  as  we  do.  They  make 
mistakes,  they  run  Into  Implementation  dif- 
ficulties, they  struggle  with  language  bar- 
riers, they  are  not  100  percent  suc- 
ceaaful.  or  an3rwhere  close  to  that  perfect 
flgiire.  The  govemxnents  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping countries  on  the  wnole  would  prob- 
ably rather  have  all  their  needs  filled  from 
Western  sources  •  •  •  But  at  present,  when 
the  overall  need  for  aid  Is  so  great,  the  [Slno- 
Sovlet)  bloc  Is  a  force  and  an  Influence  which 
we  cannot  Ignore  and  with  which  we  must 
reckon  In  our  dealings  and  discussions  with 
the  countries  of  the  less  developed  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Frank  Coffin.  Dep- 
uty Administrator  for  International  De- 
velopment, as  delivered  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  April  12, 
1962.  Mr.  Coffin's  statement  Is  entitled 
"Slno-Sovlet  Bloc  Aid:  Myths  and 
Facts."  I  wish  it  could  be  read  by  every 
American,  because  Mr.  Coflln  has  laid  at 
rest  many  of  the  myths  and  much  of  the 
fiction  which  exists  about  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  foreign  aid  program  and 


has  given.  Instead,  a  balanced  presenta- 
tion and  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RrcoRO.  as  follows: 

SIMO-SOVIXT    hUX   Am:    IfTTHS  AMB   Pactb 

(Statement  of  the  Honorable  Frank  M.  Coffin, 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Program.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  before  the 
Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Committee.  April 

12,    IMS) 

The  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  aid  program  Is  now 
In  Its  7th  year.  It  was  in  1855  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  Its  satellites  and  Communist 
China  followed  the  example  of  the  United 
States  by  extending  long-term  credits  and 
grants  to  the  newly  developing  countries  of 
the  free  world.  The  past  7  years  have  seen 
a  sizable  growth  tn  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  bloc  aid  program.  They  have  alao  seen 
a  sizable  growth  in  the  number  of  myths. 
misconceptions,  and  mlslmpreeslons  that 
surround  the  program's  operations.  Much 
has  been  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject. 
but  for  some  reason  most  of  what  has  been 
said  has  tended  to  center  around  two  oppo- 
site poles  of  comment.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  bloc  gets  virtually  nothing  but  gold  stars 
for  aid  efficiency,  performance,  and  impact. 
This  line  of  comment  has  no  room  tor  the 
"ugly  Russian."  Bloc  technlcUns  are  por- 
trayed as  multilingual;  they  know  the  coun- 
try they  work  In  and  mix  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  local  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bloc  aid  program  gets  nothing  but 
brickbats.  This  line  holds  that  bloc  aid  U 
long  on  promises  but  short  on  follow- 
through.  Commitment  values  are  inflated, 
bloc  goods  are  shoddy,  the  aid  goce  moatly 
for  showpiece  projecu  of  UtUe  Intrlnalc  eco- 
nomic worth.  The  program  Is  limited  to  a 
handful  of  countries;  it  made  a  big  Initial 
splash   but  Is  petering  out.  and  so  forth. 

After  7  years,  I  think  we  now  have  a  bet- 
ter nwiireness  of  what  the  bloc  Is  doing.  We 
have  g.aned  enough  knowledge  of  bloc  opera- 
tions to  put  their  aid  program  In  correct 
perspective.  I  should  like  to  devote  the  dis- 
cussion today  to  dispelling  some  of  the 
myths,  both  good  and  bad.  that  have  arisen 
around  the  bloc  program  so  that  we  ean  all 
have  a  more  realistic  picture  of  what  we 
have  to  deal  with. 

Myth :  TThe  bloc  program  started  off  with  a 
big  splash  of  publicity  and  many  promises 
of  large-scale  aid.  but  the  Initial  impact  has 
worn  away  and  the  program  has  fallen  off 
In  the  last  few  years. 

Pact;  Bloc  aid  commitments  have  risen 
steadily  since  1955.  Communist  bloc  aid  to 
nonbloc  countries  In  the  lee*  developed 
areas  reached  an  estimated  total  of  some 
$0  5  billion  by  the  end  of  1081 — about  $*.5 
billion  In  economic  credits  and  grants  and 
iibout  12  billion  In  military  aid.  Economic 
aid  commitments  alone  have  averaged  about 
tl  billion  annually  for  the  past  S  yean.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  the  largest  supplier,  pro- 
viding over  70  percent  of  the  total.  The 
European  satellltea  account  for  about  20  per- 
cent and  Communist  China  for  leas  than  10 
percent. 

Myth:  Bloc  aid  goes  to  only  a  handful  of 
countries  and  Is  really  overplayed  in  terms 
of  Its  worldwide  effect. 

Pact;  It  Is  true  that  some  seven  countries 
account  for  about  80  percent  of  total  bloc 
economic  and  military  aid.  Those  seven  are 
Afghanistan.  Cuba.  Egypt.  Indonesia.  In- 
dia. Iraq  and  Syria.  However,  subetantlal 
amounts  of  aid  are  going  to  many  other 
countries.  Some  28  nations  are  now  listed 
as  bloc  aid  recipients,  and  the  list  \M  con- 
stantly growing.  Last  year  four  new  coun- 
tries were  added:  Cyprus,  Mali,  the  Somali 
Republic,  and  Sudan.  The  bloc  la  expand- 
ing lu  program  in  Africa  and  in  recent 
months  has  been  pustilng  harder  In  the 
Latin  America  Republics.    In  all  probability, 
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we  shall  see   the  bloc  aid  list  continue  to 
lengthen.  . 

Myth ;  The  whole  bloc  aid  program  is  over- 
valued. Commitments  are  converted  Into 
dollars  at  unrealistic  official  rates.  The  true 
vkorth  of  the  program  Is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  »6  5  billion  figure. 

Fact :  Most  bloc  agreements  spell  out  the 
fixed  gold  content  of  the  currency  In  which 
the  aid  Is  valued,  whether  It  be  rubles. 
[viunds,  ru{)ee8,  dinars,  or  replah,  so  that 
there  Is  no  question  of  Inflated  official  rates. 
In  many  cases,  the  value  of  the  aid  agree- 
ment is  denominated  directly  In  dollars. 
The  figures  of  $4.5  billion  In  economic  aid 
and  t2  billion  in  military  aid  are  fairly 
realistic  valuations  of  the  bloc  commitments 
to  date,  but  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
Is  room  for  overpricing  In  the  bilateral  nego- 
tiations on  particular  projects  and  technical 
services.  In  general.  It  appears  that  the 
prices  for  machinery  and  construction  con- 
form to  those  prevailing  In  the  free  world. 
although  there  have  been  notable  In- 
stances— in  Afghanistan.  Indonesia  and 
Iraq  for  example — where  countries  have 
complained  about  overpricing  and  price  hlk- 
Inf;  after  terms  had  beien  agreed  upon.  Re- 
cently, Ghana  complained  strongly  that  the 
S<nlet«  were  charging  far  too  much  in  main- 
tenance and  salary  costs  for  their  aid  tech- 
nicians 

Myth  The  bloc  gives  easy  credits  on  terms 
much  more  favorable  than  the  United 
States 

Fact :  It  Is  true  that  bloc  Interest  rates 
tend  to  l>e  generally  lower  than  those  of 
the  United  States.  However,  there  are  a 
n\imber  of  significant  offsetting  factors  that 
should  be  taken  Into  account.  U.S.  loans 
u.sually  carry  longer  amortization  periods 
than  bloc  loans.  Thus,  annual  payments  on 
U  S  loans  tend  to  be  lower  and  can  be  met 
with  less  strain  than  payments  on  bloc 
credits.  Moreover,  the  longer  repayment 
fchedules  for  US  loans  mean  that  the  reclp- 
loni  country  will  have  more  time  to  ex- 
pand Its  productive  capacity  and  to  Improve 
its  ability  to  pay  before  fully  discharging  lU 
debt.  Finally,  low  bloc  Interest  rates  must 
be  considered  In  the  context  of  the  negotiated 
price  arrangements  that  apply  to  the  assist- 
ance agreements.  There  Is  sufficient  flexibil- 
ity in  the  terms  of  those  agreements  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  bloc  to  compensate  for 
Its  low  interest  rate. 

Myth:  Most  bloc  aid  goes  for  showpieces 
which  make  a  big  visual  Impact  but  are  of 
Utile  real  economic  worth  to  the  recipient 
country  Projects  are  papier  mache,  nice 
to  look  at  but  without  substance. 

Pact  More  than  half  the  value  of  the  S3 
billion  worth  of  bloc  projects  thus  far  Iden- 
tified Is  for  expansion  of  the  Industrial  sec- 
tor of  the  recipient  countries'  economies. 
Projects  In  this  sector  Include  not  only  such 
heavy  construction  as  the  Bhilai  steel  mlU 
m  India,  but  a  whole  variety  of  Industrial 
Installations,  large  and  small:  cement 
plants,  textile  mills,  sugar  refineries,  assembly 
plants,  machine-tool  factories  of  all  types. 
fiu-m-tool  factories,  bicycle  and  tire  plants, 
fruit  canneries,  electric  bulb,  and  phar- 
maceutical factories  and  even  small  nuclear 
reactors. 

About  15  percent  of  the  $3  billion  of 
agreed -on  projects  goes  for  transportation 
and  conununlcations:  highways,  ports,  alr- 
nelds.  bridges,  and  raUroad  projects.  Twelve 
percent  goes  for  multipurpose  hydroelectric 
iwwer  projects  such  as  the  Aswan  Dam  in 
Egypt  and  smaller  powerplants;  11  percent 
for  mineral  exploitation,  especially  petrole- 
um development  In  Afghanistan,  India,  and 
Pakistan.  Less  than  3  percent  of  bloc  eco- 
nomic aid  goes  for  the  type  of  showpiece 
projecu  represented  by  the  hotel  in  Burma, 
or  the  Asian  games  stadliun  in  Indonesia, 
or  the  vartous  gift  hospitals  that  are  a  part 
of  BO  many  bloc  offers. 


Myth:  The  Soviets  execute  their  programs 
with  )etlike  spteed,  nrmUng  the  U.S.  pro- 
grams seem   snaillike   by   comparison. 

Fact:  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  put  tliis 
claim  in  correct  perspective  is  to  note  that 
out  of  the  M.S  bUllon  In  economic  aid  com- 
mitments to  date,  only  about  tl  bUllon  or 
lees  than  25  percent  has  so  far  been  ex- 
pended. Bloc  expenditures  were  at  a  peak  In 
1901.  totaUng  some  9300  mlUlon,  but  at  the 
rate  of  $300  million  a  year  It  would  talce 
another  10  years  to  exhaust  the  present  un- 
expended balance,  even  if  no  new  commlt- 
nwnts  were  nuule.  However.  I  think  we  can 
expect  the  rate  of  expenditure  to  speed  up 
considerably  as  surveys  are  completed  and 
more  and  more  projects  move  Into  the  im- 
plementation stage. 

It  is  true  that  in  several  cases,  especially 
where  the  political  stakes  were  high,  the 
Soviets  have  moved  ahead  rapidly  to  carry 
out  their  program.  We  saw  this  In  Afghani- 
stan in  the  road-paving,  bakery,  and  sUo 
projects.  But  In  the  overall  picture.  It  seems 
that  the  Soviets  have  run  Into  the  same  dif- 
ficulties In  performance  that  we  have :  trans- 
portation problems,  material  shortages,  lack 
of  expertise  and  skills  In  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. sh(»-tages  of  local  cvirrency.  and  simi- 
lar impediments.  In  some  countries,  bloc 
implementation  has  moved  at  a  creditable 
rate — In  Afghanistan  and  Yemen,  for  exam- 
ple, where  roads,  airfields,  ports,  and  several 
factories  have  been  completed.  In  India, 
the  U.S.Sil.-bullt  Bhilai  mlU  at  Madhya 
Pradesh  Is  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  1 
million  tons  of  steel  annually;  the  plan  Lb  to 
expand  output  to  2.5  million  tons  a  year. 
Czechoslovakia  has  completed  a  number  of 
cement  and  sugar  plants  at  Assam  and  Mad- 
ras. In  other  countries,  however,  the  pro- 
grams liave  barely  gotten  off  the  ground 
despite  the  age  of  the  commitment.  This  Is 
true  In  Ethiopia,  In  Indonesia,  and  In  Iraq. 
There  are  many  countries  where  longstand- 
ing umbrella  credits  have  not  yet  been  obli- 
gated because  of  the  Inability  of  the  bloc 
and  the  recipient  country  negotiators  to 
reach  agreement  on  specific  projects. 

Myth;  The  bloc  gets  rid  of  Its  obsolescent 
equipment  through  its  aid  program.  Mili- 
tary aid  equipment  In  particular  Is  outmoded 
and  of  no  further  use  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Pact;  In  general,  bloc  equipment  and  con- 
struction materials,  while  In  most  cases  be- 
low Western  standards  of  quality,  tolerances, 
and  finish,  appear  adequate  to  do  the  Job 
for  which  they  are  Intended.  There  have 
been  many  Instances,  however,  where  bloc 
equipment  has  caused  considerable  difficulty 
and  significantly  delayed  progress  on  indi- 
vidual projects. 

Russian  drills  have  been  a  p>artlcular  ob- 
ject of  complaint.  In  India,  the  petroleum 
exploration  program  has  sxiffered  a  number 
of  setbacks  because  of  the  poor  quality  of 
the  bits  on  Soviet  turbodrUls.  The  bits 
wear  out  after  only  a  few  feet  of  drilling. 
Drilling  rigs  are  antiquated,  heavy  and  hard 
to  handle.  Argentina  has  also  found  Soviet 
oll-drUllng  bits  unsatisfactory.  Drilling 
equipment  used  at  the  Aswan  Dam  In  Kgypt 
Lb  reported  to  be  of  Inferior  make,  accom- 
plishing only  a  fraction  of  the  work  that 
similar   Western-tjrpe  equipment  could  do. 

A  Czech-built  cement  plant  in  Afghani- 
stan reportedly  did  not  turn  out  too  well. 
The  cement  apparently  was  of  such  poor 
quality  that  It  could  not  be  used  for  Soviet 
airfield  construction  at  Bagram  so  ttiat  the 
Afghans  were  forced  to  import'  cement  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Egypt  received  a  large  number  of  dieeel 
locomotives  from  Hungary  which  turned  out 
to  be  Inoperable  because  of  faulty  assembly, 
inadequate  inspection,  and  damage  in  transit. 

The  stories  in  Indonesia  of  the  continually 
falling  Bast  German  sugar  mill  and  the 
4.000  jeeps  with  defective  windshields  and 
steering  gears  are  already  familiar. 


Soviet  aircraft  have  proven  more  expensive 
to  operate  and  maintain  than  comparable 
Western  planes.  Nor  are  they  as  satisfactory 
from  safety  and  performance  standpoints. 
Cabin  pressurlzation  is  fatilty.  take-off 
speeds  too  slow  and  landing  speeds  too  fast. 
Soviet  IL-18'B  have  frequently  crashed  and 
eventually  had  to  be  grounded. 

The  story  on  bloc  military  aid  is  simUar — 
generaUy  satisfactory  but  with  several  ex- 
ceptions. While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
items  delivered  may  be  obeoleecent  by  ad- 
vanced Soviet  stimdards.  it  is  nonetheless  a 
fact  that  those  Items  are  a  deeired  and  wel- 
come addition  to  the  military  establishments 
of  the  recipients.  Even  so,  not  all  of  the 
equipment  Is  outmoded,  by  any  standards. 
Russian  aid  Includes  late  model  T-54  tanks. 
TU-ie  jet  bombers,  MIG-10  and  even 
MIG~-21  Jet  ilghters.  Some  short-range  tac- 
tical mlssUes  are  also  reportedly  being 
delivered. 

Here.  too.  there  have  been  quite  a  few  in- 
stances of  defective  equipment  being  re- 
ceived. Bloc  naval  vessels  sent  to  Indonesia 
were  not  designed  to  operate  in  hot  climates 
and  have  broken  down  frequently.  Com- 
pressors have  gone  bad  because  of  overheat- 
ing. Spare  parts  have  been  unavailable,  so 
that  many  ships  have  been  rendered  inop- 
erable for  long  periods. 

All  in  all,  however,  it  appears  that  such 
deficiencies  have  not  been  major  obstacles 
to  the  bloc  aid  program  as  a  whole.  Recip- 
ient countries  complain,  argue,  bargain,  and 
adjtist,  but  desirous,  and  in  some  cases  des- 
perate, for  more  aid,  they  continue  to  move 
ahead  with  the  bloc  on  project  agreements 
and  new  aid  commitments. 

Myth:  Countries  are  not  overrun  by  large 
numbers  of  bloc  aid  personnel.  There  are 
no  "ugly  Russians"  among  bloc  technicians 
working  abroad.  Bloc  technicians  mix  well. 
cause  little  friction,  and  stay  out  of  trouble. 
Pact.  Actually  there  are  probably  more 
bloc  aid  technicians  in  their  28  aid- 
recipient  countries  than  there  are  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment technicians  tn  the  80-odd  countries 
to  which  we  give  aid.  A  major  reason  is 
that  the  bloc  aid  program  is  more  heavily 
project-oriented  than  Ls  oxir  own  program 
at  present,  so  that  more  people  are  needed 
to  survey,  plan,  supervise,  and  construct. 
Of  course,  this  comparison  does  not  take 
into  account  the  technicians  of  private  U.S. 
companies  abroad  or  those  of  other  Western 
nations. 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  8.500  bloc  eco- 
nomic teciinlclans  were  working  In  the  less 
developed  countries  during  the  last  half  of 
1961.  This  was  a  30-percent  rise  over  the 
number  in  1960.  There  were  nearly  2,000 
technicians  in  Afghanistan,  over  700  in 
Egypt,  over  500  in  India  and  large  numbers 
in  Guinea,  Yemen,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Indonesia. 
While  in  general  Soviet  personnel  appear 
businesslike  and  competent,  although  too 
narrowly  specialized,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  instances  where  the  Russians  have 
gotten  out  of  line — too  much  drinking,  gross 
rudeness,  dissatisfaction  with  local  living 
conditions,  and  racial  friction.  Recently  In 
one  country,  two  Russians,  evidently  the 
worse  for  vodka,  accoeted  a  lady  in  the  street 
and  tried  to  follow  her  into  her  house  despite 
the  loud  protests  of  her  husband.  They  were 
saved  from  a  beating  by  an  indignant  crowd 
of  local  citizens  only  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  police. 

There  has  been  a  recent  report  that  several 
Russian  teclinicians  were  caught  smuggling 
diamonds  in  coffee  bagi  while  supposedly 
working  on  mining  projects  in  Guinea. 

Prom  all  evidence,  Soviet  technicians  do 
not  mix  well.  They  keep  pretty  much  to 
themselves,  living  in  eelf -contained  enclaves, 
keeping  their  own  ■cbooU.  and  shying  away 
from  social  inviUtions.  They  do  like  to  shop 
In  the  bazaars  and  msrks^laoes,  bowcver, 
and  they  are  known,  not  too  kindly,  m  very 
hard  bargainers  and  very  frugal  tipper*. 
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liTth:  RuMljm  t«chnlrl«n»  ipeak  the  local 
lauiguacM  fluently  and  are  tbu*  able  to  get 
along  better  with  the  people  of  the  ooontry 
they  are  working  In. 

Fact:  Bloc  aid  personnel  usually  have  not 
had  language  Ualnlng.  but  propaganda  has 
exploited  ezceptlcHial  Instances  in  order  to 
create  an  Impression  that  bloc  countrtee  have 
available  large  numbers  of  language- trained 
technicians.  There  are  some  reports  of  bloc 
technicians  apeaklng  fluently  such  languages 
as  Hindi.  Persian.  Puahtu.  and  Parsl.  but 
proficiency  In  foreign  languages  Is  the  excep- 
tion ather  than  the  rule  as  far  ss  bloc  aid 
personnel  are  concerned.  By  contrast.  It  ap- 
pears that  bloc  diplomatic  personnel  are 
generally  well  trained  In  the  language  and 
culture  of  the  country  to  whiC  they  are 
ssslgned.  Diplomatic  olDcers  rei>orte<lly  re- 
ceive a  bonus  of  10  (>ercent  of  their  base 
salaries  for  competencr  In  European  lan- 
guages and  20  percent  for  exotic  languages. 

Reports  Indicate  that  bloc  technicians  oc- 
casslonally  attempt  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  area  of  their  assignment,  out  that  usu- 
ally they  are  content  to  depend  upon  their 
own  and  foreign  translators.  Interpreters 
an  an  Integral  part  of  the  Soviet  technician 
team.  A  few  bloc  technicians  may  be  com- 
petent In  the  second  language  of  an  area, 
such  as  English  In  India,  but  In  general  It 
appears,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence, 
that  bloc  aid  (jersonnel  probably  encounter 
greater  dli&culty  than  American  personnel  In 
overcoming  language  barriers.  In  Burma,  for 
example.  It  has  been  reported  that  American 
personnel  are  at  an  advantage  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  English  language, 
whereas  most  bloc  personnel  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  Interpreters.  I  Iraq,  the 
Russians  have  encountered  great  difficulty 
with  Arabic,  and  th.y  are  short  of  Inter- 
preters. 

Myth:  The  n.SwSJl.  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue an  aid  program  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  free  world,  especially  since 
It  Is  also  giving  substantial  amounts  of  aid 


within  the  bloc  to  the  satellites  and  to 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 

Fact:  Despite  heavy  demands  at  home 
for  military  spending,  the  space  effort  and 
domestic  Inve-Ttznent.  the  Soviet  leadership 
apparently  feels  strongly  that  It  is  in  its 
national  seLf-lnterest  to  carry  the  added  bur- 
den of  foreign  aid  commitments,  both  within 
and  outside  the  bloc.  Soviet  aid  to  other 
bloc  countries  Is  estimated  at  some  $6  bil- 
lion since  1955.  Aid  commitments  to  the 
newly  developing  nonbloc  countries  have  re- 
cently been  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Together.  Soviet  aid  to  the  bloc  and  non- 
bloc  countries  represents  on  the  order  of  1 
percent  of  Soviet  gross  national  product, 
about  the  same  proportion  as  our  own  but 
from  a  smaller  base  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  although  commitments  are 
subetantial.  actu.\i  deliveries  are  spread  over 
a  period  of  years  so  that  the  real  drain  on 
Soviet  resources  is  somewhat  reduced  at  pres- 
ent. Undoubtedly  requirements  of  the  Soviet 
aid  programs  have  caused  short-run  strains 
in  certain  sectors  of  Russian  industry,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  capital  equipment. 
Shipments  of  complete  plants,  such  as  sugar 
and  oil  refineries  or  cement  mills  appear  to 
have  caused  some  difficulties  but  not  major 
onea  Similarly,  requirements  for  such  ma- 
jor products  as  the  Bhilai  steel  mill,  the 
Aswan  Dam.  and  the  oil  refinery  in  Iraq  have 
sometimes  conflicted  with  bloc  internal 
needs,  but  these  conflicts  are  not  Judged  to 
t>e  of  a  serious  nature. 

The  foregoing  points.  I  feel,  give  us  a 
fairly  clear  picture  of  what  sort  of  competi- 
tion we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  foreign-aid 
field.  The  Russians  are  by  no  means  0-feet 
tall,  but  neither  are  they  midgets.  They 
have  their  problems,  as  we  do  They  make 
mistakes,  they  run  into  implementation  diffi- 
culties, they  struggle  with  language  barriers, 
they  are  not  100- percent  successful,  or  any- 
where close  to  that  perfect  figure.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  newly  developing  countries 


on  the  whole  would  probably  rathar  have 
all  their  needs  filled  from  Western  soorves. 
They  would  rather  have  Westam  goods  and 
Western  aid.  Most  of  them  know  that  bloc 
aid  is  based  on  the  strictly  political  motives 
of  the  moment.  Most  of  them  ara  aware, 
although  apparently  some  still  have  much 
to  learn,  of  the  serious  risks  of  political 
subversion  when  they  deal  with  the  bloc, 
of  dangerous  dependence  on  bloc  sotirces  and 
markets  which  can  be  cut  off  at  wUl,  of 
critical  spare  parts  difficulties,  of  pricing, 
cost  and  repayment  problenu.  But  at  pres- 
ent, when  the  overall  need  for  aid  Is  so  great, 
the  bloc  is  a  force  and  an  Lnflusnoa  which 
we  cannot  ignore  and  with  which  we  miut 
reckon  in  our  dealings  and  discussions  with 
the  countries  of  the  less-developsd  areas. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.  If 

there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted. I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  May 
1.  1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  April  30  (legislative  day  of  April 
27),  1962: 


MiBSisaim  Rnrca  Commi 

Col  Carroll  H  Dunn.  Corps  of  Knglneers, 
to  t>e  s  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Cotn- 
mlsslun.  under  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  38,  1879 
(31  Stat  37)   (33  U.8.C   642). 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Sensible  Plan  for  Parknf  b  the 
Natiaa's  Capital  Wkicb  Codd  Save 
tka  Taxpayers  a  BSillion  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRBaKNTATIVBS 
Monday,  April  30,  1962 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sensi- 
ble plan  for  parking  in  the  Adams- 
Morgan  area  In  uptown  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  could  save  the  taxpayers  a 
million  dollars  Is  being  strongly  urged 
by  a  small  businessman,  Joseph  Elansky, 
proprietor  of  Wayne's  Delicatessen  on 
Lanier  Place  NW. 

The  parking  congestion  on  Columbia 
Road,  largely  caused  by  two  attractive 
chain  stores.  Giant,  and  Safeway,  has 
been  studied  for  more  than  2  years  by 
the  National  Capital  Plaiming  Commis- 
sion and  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopnoent  Land  Agency.  They  have 
come  up  with  a  plan  which  pleases  the 
dtlzena.  but  dlsple^s  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Land  Use  Subcommittee  of 
the  Adams-Morgan  Planning  Commit- 


tee. The  Land  Use  Subcommittee  is  de- 
manding that  parking  be  provided  by 
the  Government  at  the  rear  of  the  Giant 
and  Safeway  stores,  which  would  de- 
stroy fine  homes  on  the  south  side  of 
Lanier  Place,  and  replace  them  with  a 
two-level  parking  facility.  The  pur- 
chase of  these  homes  and  the  building  of 
a  parking  facility,  as  proposed,  would 
cost  the  Government  $1  million. 

Joseph  Elansky  Is  a  small  business- 
man who  makes  money  the  hard  way  by 
working  14  hours  every  day,  7  days  a 
weelc  He  iiisists  that  the  Lanier  Place 
homes  be  saved,  and  that  Giant  and 
Safeway  provide  roof-top  parking  over 
their  one-story  shops  by  private  financ- 
ing. Just  as  the  Sears.  Roebuck  and 
Hechinger  stores  on  Wisconsin  Avenue 
have  done.  He  finds  It  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  Government  and  taxpay- 
ers like  himself  should  pick  up  the  tab 
for  private  parking  for  rich  and  power- 
ful chalnstores  like  Safeway  and  Giant. 
Joe  Elansky  points  out  that  the  Giant 
and  Safeway  stores  draw  shoppers  away 
from  other  stores  all  over  town  and  in 
the  suburbs,  and  that  they  should  pay 
for  their  own  parking  and  not  try  to 
put  the  burden  on  the  poor  taxpayers 
who  have  got  all  the  tax  burdens  they 
can  carry  already. 


Mr.  Elansky  fully  supports  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  homeowners  of  Lanier 
Place  who  have  organized  the  Lanier 
Place  Protective  Association  to  work  for 
sound  housing  proposals,  and  to  save 
their  homes. 

The  Lanier  Place  Protective  Associa- 
tion also  has  called  attention  to  the  roof- 
top private  parking  provided  by  the 
Sears.  Roebuck  and  Hechinger  stores  on 
Wisconsin  Avenue  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  makes  the  following 
points  in  its  case  for  similar  rooftop 
parking  on  Columbia  Road: 

The  parlLlng  congestion  on  Columbia  Road 
Is  caused  by  the  Safeway  and  Giant  stores. 
Both  are  very  powerful  chalnstorss.  and 
both  have  access  to  unlimited  flnanclal  re- 
sources. 

Sears.  Roebuck  at  Wisconsin  Avenue  and 
River  Road,  and  the  Hechinger  store  at  i665 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  provide  parking  on 
their  roofs  and  liave  done  so  under  privets 
financing. 

It  does  not  niaks  sense  to  destroy  homes  on 
Lanier  Place  to  provide  parking  for  such 
powerful  chalnstores  as  Safsway  and  Olant 
with  the  aid  of  the  eminent  domain  powers 
of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program. 
These  {wwerful  stores  could  easily  provide 
more  convenient  parking  on  their  own  roofs 
on  Columbia  Road. 

The  one-story  business  establlshtaenU  on 
Columbia   Road   do   not,  obviously,  provlds 
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efficient  and  economical  use  of  the  vast  land 
area  they  occupy.  Rooftop  parking  would 
be  much  more  efficient  and  economical  use 
(if  this  land. 

Certainly  the  city's  planners  should  be 
ui}!e  to  plan  equally  as  well  as  the  architects 
atid  engineers  who  made  the  privately 
rinar.ced  parking  at  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Ht'chinger's  pos?=lble. 

Tho  Lanier  Place  Protective  Associa- 
tmu  states  that  the  Adams-Morgan 
Planning  Committee  and  its  Land  Use 
Subcommittee,  which  are  urging  that  the 
h.oiiic.s  on  Lanier  Place  be  destroyed  for 
parkim:.  are  not  truly  representative  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  Adams-Morgan 
area,  and,  furthermore,  have  denied 
rrprt'.sentation  on  the  Adams-Morgan 
Planning  Committee  to  the  Lanier  Place 
Protective  Association. 

The  Lanier  Place  Protective  Associa- 
tion also  states  that  three  or  four  busi- 
ne.ssmen.  who  have  bought  fine  homes 
on  the  south  side  of  Lanier  Place  and  let 
them  decay,  have  been  given  a  dispro- 
portionate voice  in  the  Adams-Morgan 
Planning  Committee  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Laixl  Agency 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. In  the  Adams-Morgan  Plan- 
ning Committee  these  few  businessmen 
are  demanding  that  all  property  in  the 
Adams-Morgan  area  be  upgraded.  The 
Lanier  Place  Protective  Association, 
meanwhile,  strongly  urges  that  these 
three  or  four  businessmen  begin  this  up- 
pradmR  operation  with  their  own  decay- 
inK  proi>erty  on  Lanier  Place  which. 
when  they  bought  it.  was  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mussion  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  should  im- 
mediately investigate  this  situation.  It 
i.s  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  these 
two  Federal  agencies  to  make  certan  that 
all  of  the  homeowners,  and  not  Just  three 
or  four  businessmen,  from  the  affected 
block  of  Lanier  Place  are  represented  on 
the  Adams-Morgan  Planning  Commit- 
tee. This  is  so  because  these  Federal 
agencies  helped  organize  the  Adams- 
Morgan  Planning  Committee  and  have 
given  it  oflJcial  status  to  work  with  them 
in  the  development  of  the  turban  renewal 
plan  for  the  Adams-Morgan  area  includ- 
ing Lanier  Place.  These  two  Federal 
agencies  have  publicly  vouched  for  the 
fully  representative  character  of  the 
Adams-Morgan  Planning  Committee. 
Certainly  the  Lanier  Place  Protective 
Association  has  as  much  right  to  be  rep- 
resented on  the  Adams-Morgan  Planning 
Committee  as  do  any  of  the  other  block 
groups  which  are  represented  on  It.  The 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  have  both  been  de- 
linquent in  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties by  not  requiring  that  all  of  the 
Lanier  Place  homeowners  between  On- 
tario Road  and  Adams  Mill  Road — where 
the  parking  lot  would  be  located — be  rep- 
re.sented  on  the  Adams-Morgan  Planning 
Committee. 

These  two  Federal  agencies  must  now, 
to  make  sure  that  Justice  and  equity 
are  accorded  all  the  homeowners  on 
Lanier  Place  between  Adams  Mill  Road 


and  Ontario  Road,  take  extraordinary 
steps  to  see  to  it  that  the  homes  of 
these  citizens  are  saved  from  the  bull- 
dozers. It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record, 
notably  in  the  preliminary  draft  plan 
presented  to  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  on  June  16,  1960.  that 
the  homeowners  on  Lanier  Place  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  urban  renewal  and 
for  the  rehabilitation,  renovation,  and 
restoration  features  of  the  proposed 
Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  project. 
At  the  same  time  they  overwhelmingly 
rejected  the  proposal  made  by  three  or 
four  businessmen — who  bought  homes 
on  Lanier  Place  and  promptly  converted 
the  rear  areas  of  these  fine  homes,  in 
spite  of  residential  zoning,  to  parking 
lots — that  all  of  the  homes  on  the  south 
side  of  Lanier  Place  between  Adams  Mill 
Road  and  Ontario  Road  be  destroyed  for 
pailcing  purposes. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  are  to  be 
commended  hig*^ly  for  that  part  of  their 
official  plan  which  calls  for  saving  the 
Lanier  Place  homes,  but  they  owe  all 
of  us  a  public  explanation  of  why  they 
have  consistently  favored  three  or  four 
homeowners  on  the  south  side  of  Lanier 
Place,  particularly  with  regard  to  repre- 
sentation on  the  Adams-Morgan  Plan- 
ning Committee  with  which  they  have 
maintained  ofiacial  cormectlons  for  more 
than  2  years. 

The  plan  of  the  Land  Use  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Adams-Morgan  Planning 
Committee  is  under  attack  from  another 
quarter  because  It  proposes  that  fine 
homes  on  the  north  side  of  the  1700 
block  of  U  Street  be  torn  down  and 
be  replaced  by  public  housing,  a  pro- 
posal which  many  competent  observers 
consider  morally  wrong,  and  an  utterly 
indefensible  recommendation  which 
could  only  result  in  the  misuse  of  public 
funds.  Homeowners  In  the  1700  block 
of  U  Street  are,  in  the  main,  pro- 
fessional people,  and  they  have  justifi- 
ably complained  that  even  if  fair  m«u-ket 
value  is  paid  for  their  property  it  will 
not  give  them  enough  money  to  buy 
suitable  replacements. 

The  Midway  Civic  Association,  which 
ably  represents  the  homeowners  of  the 
1700  block  of  U  Street,  strongly  opposes 
the  destruction  of  the  fine  homes  on  U 
Street.  No  urban  renewal  or  housing 
plan  deserves  public  support  and  con- 
gressional appropriations  which  pro- 
F>o6es  to  destroy  i}erfectly  good  homes 
and  replace  them  with  public  housing. 
Such  a  step  can  only  be  compared  with 
a  runner  on  a  treadmill  who  runs  very 
hard  but  never  really  gets  anywhere. 

Congress  is  properly  concerned  with 
how  w^  the  housing  and  urban  renewal 
programs  are  working  out  In  actual 
practice  because  It  Is  the  Congress  which 
authorized  these  programs  in  the  first 
place,  and  it  is  the  Congress  which  must 
appropriate  tax  funds  to  implement 
them.  Congress  has  become  Increasing- 
ly disturbed  over  the  bulldozing  of  per- 
fectly good  homes  and  the  displacement 
of  families  and  small  businessmen  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Natl(Mi's  Capital. 


Congress  put  more  than  $70  million 
into  the  Southwest  WasWngton  urban 
renewal  project.    The  bulldozing  of  hun- 
dreds   of    good    homes    and    business 
structures,    and    the    displacement    of 
scores  of  small  businessmen  and  thou- 
sands of  families  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
shrewd  real  estate  promoters,  and  the 
building  in  this  500-acre  urban  renewal 
area,  with  the  aid  of  such  vast  sums  of 
Federal  tax  money  of  luxury  apartments 
renting  up  to  $325  a  month,  resulted  in 
strong  pubhc  criticism  of  this  urban  re- 
newal program  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
As  a  result  of  this  healthy  criticism,  led 
In  part  by  religious  leaders  of  all  de- 
nominations, the  Adams-Morgan  urban 
renewal  project's  publicly  stated  objec- 
tives were  confined  to  the  rehabilitation, 
restoration,  and  renovation  of  homes  in 
the   46-block,   230-acre  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  project  area,  the  rejuve- 
nation of  its  business  district,  and  the 
provision  of  new  housing  where  possible. 
It  is  essential  that  these  sound,  pub- 
licly stated  objectives  be  rigidly  adhered 
to.    They  will  be  adhered  to  If  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  pay  as  much  heed  to  the 
preservation-minded     citizens    of     the 
Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  area  as 
they  have  paid  to  the  few  bulldozer- 
minded  businessmen  of  the  project  area. 
Among   the   citizens   of   the   Adams- 
Morgan  project  area  who  deserve  to  be 
especially  commended  for  the  leadership 
they  have  given  In  the  drive  to  preserve, 
rather   than   bulldoze,   the   sound   resi- 
dential and  business  structures  of  the 
Adams-Morgan    urban   renewal   project 
area    are:    Joseph    Elansky;    Gover    M. 
Koockogey,  president  of  the  Kalorama 
Citizens    Association;     Dr.    Myror     B. 
Smith,  head  of  the  Land  Use  Subcom- 
mittee  of   the  Lanier  Place  Protective 
Association;  Edward  McClane  and  Dut- 
ton  Ferguson  of  the  Midway  Civic  Asso- 
ciation; and  Mrs.  Pauline  Leonard  of  the 
Mintwood  Place  block  organization. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  items 
which  illustrate  and  bear  on  some  of  the 
points  I  have  made. 

Parking  Pboposal 
The  plan  developed  for  the  Adams-Morgan 
area  by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission deserves  broad  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. Especially  to  be  conunended  is  the 
Adams-Morgan  Planning  Committee  which 
has  devoted  more  than  2  years  of  sustained 
hard  work  to  this  project. 

The  Adams-Morgan  Planning  Committee 
is  broadly  representative  of  the  community 
it  has  planned  for. 

All  the  more  surprising,  then.  Is  the  rec- 
onunendatlon  of  the  Land  Use  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  homes  on  Lanier  Place  be 
destroyed  for  a  two-level  concrete  parking 
facility. 

The  Lanier  Place  Protective  Association 
urges,  Instead,  that  the  one-stay  establish- 
ments on  Columbia  Eload  provide  rooftop 
parking  as  is  done  at  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Hechlnger's  on  Wisconsin  Avenue  at  River 
Road. 

This  would  be  an  equitable  solution  to  all 
concerned,  and  It  conforms  with  the  reha- 
bilitation objectives  of  tba  Adams-Morgan 
Planning  Committee  and  tbm  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Conunlttee,  as  well  as  the  re- 
development land  agency. 

With  good  will  on  all  sides,  and  some  Imag- 
inative   engineering    rootXap    parking    can 
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b«  provided  eaally  by  auch  powerfiil  chain- 
stores  as  Safeway  and  Olant  wboee  attrac- 
tive stores  on  Coliunbla  Road  draw  sboppera 
from  the  entire  District — and  the  surround- 
ing suburbs.  The  congested  conditions  on 
Columbia  Road  are  directly  caused  by  these 
two  chalnstorea. 

Joszra  Elanskt. 


EXCBKPTS     PaOM     THK     RlCOMMKNOATIONS     OT 

THi     Land     Usk     SirscoiiMrrrKX     to     thx 
AoAMS-MoacAi*    Planning    CoMMrrrxz 

2.    FCTBLJC     AND     MIODLX     INCOMK     HOUSING 

(b)  The  subcommittee  recommends  that 
the  bouses  on  the  north  side  of  You  Street 
between  Florida  Avenue  and  17th  Street. 
NW.  be  restudled  for  possible  acquisition. 
demolition  and  clearance.  The  committee 
fxirther  recommends  that  If  said  space  Is 
cleared  It  be  Incorporated  Into  the  overall 
design  for  the  complex  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  south.  The  subcommittee  makes 
this  recommendation  because  tt  is  not  con- 
vinced that  this  row  of  buildings  would  be 
In  character  with  the  new  structures  In  the 
are*.  It  Is  felt  their  age.  the  appearance  of 
the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  structures  and  the 
large,  obsolete  structures  lending  them- 
selves to  rooming  house  use  Indicate  that  tt 
would  be  unwise  to  maintain  them  In  a 
final  plan.  Vote — 6  In  favor.  1  opposed,  1 
abstention. 

S.    BUSINESS     AKXA     AND     PAXKING 

(a)  The  subconunlttee  recommends  that 
the  planning  staff  consider  the  provision  of 
a  two-story  parking  facility  along  the  south 
side  of  Lanier  Place  NW..  from  Adams  Mill 
Road  to  the  alley  In  the  read  of  the  2700 
block  on  Ontario  Road  ITW.  Further.  It 
recommends  that  the  parking  building  con- 
tain within  Its  design  provision  for  the  serv- 
ice station  now  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Adams  UlU  Road  and  Lanier  Place.  NW. 

Ths  aubcommltte*  holds  that  tt  is  ntc«a> 
lary  to  utlUis  the  entire  south  tide  of  Lanier 
Plao*  KW  to  provide  adequats  parking  for 
the  business  dtatrlct 

The  economic  health  of  the  north  aide  of 
C<\lumbta  Ruad.  Inclviding  the  two  key  olB«« 
butldtngt  tn  the  bluok,  hinge  heavily  cvn  pro* 
visions  of  adequAte  cvwituiner  parking  Aa 
w«  hav«  a«en,  the  dtveiopment  and  fMt\ir« 
health  of  this  nelghbttrhood  are  truly  lntsr> 
iwlned  with  the  future  of  lis  coinmer«lal 
oomplw.  ra/klng  la  bMlty  needed  to  make 
this  future  ft  bright  one.  In  our  •atlmfttlon, 
this  propose,  rather  than  the  one  embodied 
In  the  draft  plan,  is  much  more  effective  in 
providing  for  parking  needs.  The  proposal 
seen  here  wilt  accommodaU  only  350  cars, 
while  uUllsaUon  of  the  entire  side  of  the 
street  for  a  two-level  facility  would  accom- 
modate iSO  automobiles  as  well  as  a  needed 
service  station  Moreover,  placement  of  a 
parking  garage  on  the  valuable  Columbia 
Road  frontage  is  unwise  economically  when 
one  considers  the  alternative  of  utilizing 
the  cheaper  property  values  to  be  found  on 
Lanier  Place  Of  course,  the  sut)commlttee 
feels  that  the  parking  building  it  recom- 
mends for  this  area  ought  to  l>e  suitable  and 
tastefully  designed  to  blend  Into  the  resi- 
dential character  of  the  south  side  of  the 
street.  It  Is  felt  that  a  building  rather  than 
a  lot  offers  many  more  possibilities  In  this 
direction  The  committee  likewise  recom- 
mends that  no  entrances  to  the  parking 
facility  tie  placed  on  Lanier  Place  ITW. 
Vote— 7  In  favor.  1  abstention. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
John  L  Basb.  Jr  , 

Chairman. 
Herbest  Davis. 
Lionel  Kai»i,an, 
General  Hoicex  Litzxnbebo. 
Fkeoekick  Mascioli. 
Bishop  M.  Rezd, 
Bettin  Stalxjng. 

Members. 
DONAU)  Oaktenhaus. 

Ex-offlcio. 


Needed:  Afriotltural  AdTitorj 
ProdnctioB  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  30.  1962 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  US. 
national  farm  policy— despite  being  a 
broad,  complex  program — still  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
and   the  economy. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  we  need  to 
continue  to  reexamine  po.ssible  ways  for: 
Creating  more  favorable  supply-demand 
balance:  improving  the  economic  out- 
look for  the  farmer;  and  providing  an 
adequate  but  not  oversupply  of  food 
for  the  ever-expanding  population. 

In  a  weekend  radio-TV  broadcast  over 
Wisconsin  stations,  I  was  privileged 
to  discuss  a  recommendation  for 
encouraging — and  providing  necessary 
assistance — for  farmers,  in  attempting 
to  voluntarily  cut  back  commodities — 
particularly  those  in  surplus 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  my  address  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  beins?  no  objection,  the  excerpta 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  a  fast  advancing  age,  we,  as  a  nation, 
need  to  spur  progress  In  all  aspects  of  our 
economy  If  we  are  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
needs  of  a  population  of  184  million,  and  a 
complei.  rapidly  progreaslni  economy 

The  maintenance  of  a  healthy  farm  eoon* 
omy.  fur  example — tradUlonally  birthplaoe  of 
depr«sslun»-  la  easeutlal  tu  fulfllllng  th« 
present  and  future  food,  as  well  as  economlo, 
needs  uf  the  country 

One  hundred  yean  ago,  Abraham  Unooln. 
reoogntslng  the  algntncanc«  nf  agriculture 
to  national  progress,  signed  a  law  esiablish* 
int  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

During  this  century,  farm  efficiency  and 
productivity  has  increased   tremendously. 

Unfortunately,  greater  efflclency  and  pro- 
ductivity has  reeulted  In  not  Just  enough, 
but  more  food  than  It  has  been  possible  to 
distribute  through  exlatlnic  consumption- 
distribution  channels  Incidentally,  I  have 
long  recommended  the  Improvement  of  con- 
sumption-utilization programs — Including 
s{>eclflcally,  the  establishing  of  a  Dairy  Re- 
search Latmratory  In  Madison,  Wis  .  designed 
to  undertake  research  for  more  commercial- 
industrial  uses  for  milk  and  milk  pr'xlucts 

Despite  such  efforts,  however,  stockpiles 
of  food  commodltlPs  have  accumulated, 
amountlni;  to  over  *4  billion-  Including,  at 
present  about  $250  million  worth  of  dairy 
products. 

Over  the  years,  a  variety  of  Government 
and  nongovernmental  efforts  have  been  made 
to  attempt  to  hold  production  In  a  rela- 
tively good  balance  with  consumption  and 
utilization.  As  yet,  however,  these  have  not 
been  successful. 

Generally,  these  farm  programs  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  accumulation  of 
farm  products  after  they  have  t)een  har- 
vested As  yet,  however,  no  formula  has 
been  successfully  designed  to  gear  produc- 
tion to  meet  normal  demands  Funda- 
mentally, the  farmerjv  and  the  farmers' 
production  plants — hold  the  key  to  estab- 
lUhlng  of  a  supply-demand   balance 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  urjflng  Secretary 
Freeman  to  establish  an  Advisory  l»rrxluctlon 
Board  within  the  Department  of  .Agriculture 


The  objectives  would  be  to  provide:  Better 
Information  on  services,  guidance  and  assist- 
ance now  available  through  the  Department; 
currently,  only  a  small  percentage  of  farmers 
are  aware  of,  and  utilize,  such  services;  im- 
proved— and  more  widely  distributed — fore- 
casts on  market  outlook,  price  treads,  and 
supply  demand  balance  to  farmers  and  farm 
organizations,  guidance,  and,  as  necessary, 
assistance.  In  helping  farmers  voluntarUj  cut 
back  production,  or  as  possible  changeover  to 
products  not  In  surplus;  recomnMndatlons  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  price  sup- 
port policies — still  essential  untli  there  Is 
improved  supply  demand  balance — to:  (a) 
prevent  too  great  ups  and  downs  In  levels 
for  price  supporU;  and  (b)  gear  rupports  to 
long-range — not  Just  expedient— policies. 

In  proposing  such  a  Board.  I  am  not  rec- 
I  nimending  more  empire  building  within 
the  Federal  Government.  Rather,  the  Ad- 
visory Group,  I  believe,  can  be  created  either 
by  reassignment  of  such  responsibilities  to 
qualified  Individuals  now  serving  the 
Department. 

Overall.  I  believe  the  creation  of  such  an 
Advisory  Board  would:  B«  of  tremendous  as- 
sistance to  farmers  la  helping  to  voluntarily 
adjust  production  -particularly  of  surplus 
commodities;  aid  In  long-range  program- 
ing; and  generaily.  contribute  to  an  im- 
proved farm  policy. 


WashiagtoB  Report 


EXl"ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  maa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSKNTATXVI8 

Monday.  April  JO.  IHi 

Mr  ALOER.  Mr.  8p«*k«r,  und«r  p«r- 
nuuickn  to  extend  my  remarlia  Ib  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  foUowint  newalet- 
ter  of  April  ai,  l»ea: 

WASNI?«eTUM   HirODT 

(ly  CNmireMman  Beuca  Ai«m,  TXtUk  Dis- 
trict uf  Teas*,  Apr  II,  IMIt 
Dangert  and  problema  ereetetf  by  Um  Pr%»' 

identu  handling  of  atoel;  (1)  lUetal  and 
unconstitutional  action;  {%)  (lletafeorlal— 
abuse  of  power — shows  ruthlaaa,  arrogant, 
vindictive  uae  of  power  concentrated  at  Ptd> 
eral  level  and  assumption  by  President  of 
greaUr  power  than  esisU;  (3)  IntlialdaUon 
and  coercion  of  businessmen;  (4)  arouses 
distrust  of  people  In  business  leadars  and 
private  enterprise;  (5)  attacks  ths  proOt 
motive;  (6)  denunciation  without  hearing; 
i7i  Intemperate  anger;  (8)  President  using 
television  and  public  relations  to  arouse 
public  Indignation;  (9)  Federal  agents  at 
night  disturbing  newsmen;  (10)  as  prece- 
dent,  freedom  of  all  is  Jeopardized;  ( 11 )  free- 
dom once  lost  Is  difficult  to  regain:  (13) 
economic  control  leads  to  political  control. 
(13)  shows  administration's  distrust  of  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves;  ( 1  ? )  hope  exists 
in  reaction  of  press;  (15)  European  leaders 
say  President  has  gone  further  than  even 
leaders  In  moet  socialistic  countries  in  at- 
tacking industry;  (16)  damages  private  en- 
terprise concept  giving  Communists  szcellent 
propaganda;  (17)  Attorney  General's  acUon 
smacked  of  hysteria;  (18)  President  made 
use  of  every  conceivable  governmental  weap- 
on-criminal prosecution — liberalised  depre- 
ciation tax  -antitrust  action;  (IB)  any  price 
increase  now  will  t)e  dlfncult. 

(20)  Labor  will  be  forced  to  stay  within 
Government's  wage  guldellnee;  (21)  lawa 
were  used  punitlvely  and  vindictively  (carrot 
)t,nd  stick  style) :  {22)  administration  will  de- 
tvriniue  eonomic  matters,  not  the  market- 
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place,  management  and  labor;  (23)  Govern- 
ment will  use  force  elsewhere;  (24)  steel 
never  was  asked,  nor  committed  themselves 
to  hold  prices;  (3($)  steel  faces  rising  costs, 
toughening  competition  here  and  abroad, 
i.eiivier  taxes,  more  need  for  reinvestment 
c.>piul;  (2ti|  in  capitulating,  Blough  showed 
fiar  of  government-goveriunent  power  is  an 
accomplished  fact;  (27)  consumer  interest 
lifs  tnorc  In  free  economy  than  a  forced 
lower  price;  (28)  retaliation  against  press? 
Will  the  President  dictate  to  press?  (29) 
President  violated  a  property  right,  price  of 
products;  Infringe  one  right,  all  are  in- 
Iri::ged.  (30)  political  freedom  possible  only 
when  tliere  is  economic  freedom  (historical 
fuLtt;  (31)  Government  has  made  people 
beholden  to  It;  (32)  It  Is  demogogery  for 
Pre<;:dent  to  bring  In  world  events,  dead  sol- 
diers at  Vietnam,  etc. 

1 33 1  If  market  decides  price,  Blough 
might  quickly  be  corrected  by  market,  no 
natural  corrections  are  possible  If  Oovem- 
ment  sets  price;  (34)  crime  was  that  steel 
failed  to  get  Government  permission;  (36) 
Prisidenis  action  proves  lack  of  economic 
knowledge;  (36)  President  misrepresents 
when  he  says  "a  tiny  handful  of  steel  execu- 
tives whose  pursuit  of  private  power  and 
profit  exceeds  their  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility hsve  shown  utter  contempt  for  the 
Interests  of  185  million  Americans."  Depicts 
American  businessmen  as  unpatriotic;  (37) 
frustration  and  resentment  that  the  econ- 
cmy  performs  so  well  a-lthout  the  control  of 
cffl^ialdom;  (38)  In  4  years,  since  last  steel 
price  raise  there  have  been  four  boosts  in 
wafres  and  l)eneflt8  not  counting  the  new 
contract;  (39)  this  means  Government  price 
control  (trade  bill  does  this,  too). 

(40)  This  price  control  follows  govern- 
ment's continued  Increase  in  cost  of  doing 
L>utiiness.  tuxes,  deficit  financing  and  wage 
price  spiral  of  Inflatl  jn,  while  granting  labor 
unioni  a  host  of  legi  1  Immunities  Including 
rxemption  fn^m  antitrust  proaecutlon  In 
nntlonwlde  strlkea  All  of  which  proves  ulti- 
mately the  more  Oo^ernment  meddling,  the 
mure  Uuvernn^eni  cantrol  la  needed;  (41) 
(luverumeiu's  lunatiimary  big  apeitdlng  and 
(Ivnut  nikAiu-iitg  add  to  Ute  (hmu  and  pricea 
of  uU  R\H>d»  Hi)  the  Mai  culprit  tt(  price  ln> 
(rrn»r«  u  \ht  Pr»«l<l»m,  hot  III*  head  of 
I'uMrd  !»u«r«  mwl.  49)  nulloival  d(>r»n»e  la 
no  »troniri>r  ihnn  ou  •  Economy.  Any  weak* 
i-nlnn  of  OUT  e<^nom;',  aa  for  fxnmple  cauaed 
bv  too  little  margin  jt  profit,  will  wvakan 
our  niilitrtry  strength;  (43)  the  Prealdent  ln> 
tlulgrd  in  invectlvi!  and  Impugned  the 
patriot l.im  as  well  ai  the  integrity  of  atcel 
execviiives,  (44)  recension  and  then  deep  de- 
pre.sslon  must  follow,  as  night  the  day. 
Presidential  price  and  wage  control  accom- 
panied by  coercion  of  business.  More  people 
»nll  be  out  of  work  If  the  profit  squeeze  con- 
tinues; (45)  businessmen  wUl  now  be  de- 
moralized and  uncertain;  (46)  It's  popular 
and  fashionable  for  politicians  to  Jump  on 
big  business;  (47)  steel  is  s  basic  j)art  of 
uU  business— whatever  affects  it  will  affect 
all   business 

i4fii  In  the  last  10  years  employment 
costs  per  hour  have  risen  85  percent  and 
output  per  man-hour  only  12  percent.  Em- 
[iloyment  costs  per  ton  went  up  to  70  per- 
<'etit.  and  prices  only  49.  with  no  Increases 
in  the  la.st  4  years  The  new  contract  adds 
aiiother  2  5  to  3  percent  to  costs  per  hour; 
41*1  through  foreign  aid  United  States  has 
pnen  Japan  and  G'?rtnany  huge  sums  to 
tnald  steel  plants,  cut  of  52  percent  cor- 
porate taxes  from  United  States  Steel.  So 
US  steelmakers  havt  been  subsidizing  their 
own  competition  ai.d  possible  extinction. 
Jiipan  steel  shipped  to  Cleveland  sold  for  tl8 
p<r  ton  less  than  Bte<'l  made  In  Ohio. 

1 50 )  Steel  price  Increases  are  warranted 
for  at  least  four  reaions:  (1)  Costs  are  up, 
i2t  labor  through  Covernment  negotiation 
Ims  gotten  all  the  breaks,  (3)  plant  and 
equipment  reinvestment  Is  needed  for  steel 


Industries  to  stay  alive,  (4)  millions  of 
shareholders,  the  real  owners  of  Industry,  de- 
serve and  must  have  a  profit  or  the  engine 
of  private  enterprise  wlU  stop  and  our  form 
of  society  with  the  highest  standard  of  living 
In  the  world's  history  will  perish. 

(51)  President  Kennedy  is  demagogically 
playing  partisan  politics,  never  at  any  time 
consulting  with  Republican  congressional 
leaders  In  this  action,  while  throwing  the 
full  weight  of  Federal  law  against  the  steel 
Industry;  (62)  the  Navy  last  week  awarded 
a  contract  by  telephone,  not  by  advertising 
and  competlUve  bidding,  for  11.000  tons  of 
armor  plate  costing  $5  to  $6  million  to  a 
company  which  had  not  raised  Its  price. 
This  is  a  violation  of  law.  (53)  White  House 
historian,  Sidney  Herman,  said  regardless  of 
precedent,  the  President  could  do  anything 
he  chose  if  public  opinion  was  virlth  him, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  Constitution, 
not  public  opinion,  is  Government's  limit  of 
power  and  Government  officials  are  sworn  to 
support  It. 

The  Dejxartment  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  1963,  passed  unanimously,  totaling 
«47.83«  million,  that's  $47.8  billion  (total 
Government  spending  for  year  estimate  $115 
billion).  This  represents  the  cost  of  all 
regular  military  functions,  except  military 
construction,  civil  defense,  and  military  as- 
sistance (foreign  aid).  The  breakdown 
shows  $12.9  billion  for  personnel,  $11.5  bU- 
llon  for  operation  and  maintenance.  $16.5 
billion  for  procurement  (all  weapons),  $1.6 
billion  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  Another  breakdown  by  compo- 
nent shows.  Army  $1.5  billion.  Navy  $15  bil- 
lion. Air  Force  $19  billion  and  defense  agen- 
cies $2  billion.  This  appropriation  is  a  new 
high. 

Without  question,  our  defense  needs  have 
been  carefully  analyzed  and  provided  for 
by  Congress,  despite  dlfferei  ces  ol  vUw  which 
are  generally  minor.  Our  manned  bombera. 
B  fta  and  B-&a,  with  mlaalles  will  Increase 
tu  a  l»flT  toui  of  TOO,  alao  over  l.OOU  land- 
haaad  ICBM'a  and  41  puUrIa  auUmarlnaa  with 
060  Pularla  iuimiIm  Hbv«Mrd.  AtioUier 
AUAlyala  repiuU  uur  al»rt  purtiuii  uf  tUia 
f»^rc#  alona  will  hwve  ^ir**  tlnuja  the  diwiruo- 
live  papablltty  K\t  our  June  luei  alart  tftnc^. 
Our  hM^'e*  contlnu*  ao  atnuig  w»  ran  daaimy 
any  attacker  aftor  abaorbing  tha  nrai  ttrike, 
ThU  we  call,  therefore,  a  war  deterrent  fttrce, 
or  atratcflo  retaliatory  forces. 

Our  general  forcM  Include  16  Regul(ftr  Army 
divisions  with  air  defense.  surracc'lO'Eurface 
mlullea  artillery,  battallona,  and  aviation 
companies.  The  Navy  forces  Include  BS4 
ahipa,  Including  983  warshlpa.  Our  airlift 
and  aealift  forcea  art  Increased.  There  will 
be  higher  strength  levela  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  (400,(X>0)  and  the  Army  Re- 
serves   (300.000). 

Research  and  development  goes  forward 
and  Includes  the  B-70  (mach  3  bomber), 
attack  missiles  of  all  kinds,  antimissile  mis- 
siles. Dynasoar — the  manned  space  glider — 
nuclear  test  detection,  missile  defense  83™- 
tenu.  antlsub  warfare,  new  rocket  motors, 
X-15  experimental  aircraft,  nuclear  ramjet 
propulsion  system,  and  others.  Any  vulner- 
ability at  this  time  is  in  our  early  warning 
and  defense  against  missile  attack  ( Including 
from  subs)  in  conjunction  with  followup 
manned  bomber  attack.  We  are  assured  that 
programs  are  underway  to  correct  this.  The 
tremendously  complicated  and  technical 
nature  and  scope  of  otir  huge  defense  sys- 
tem makes  it  difficult  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  fully  grasp.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  our  military  preparedness  is 
adequate.  Any  concern  I  feel  Is  not  In  the 
weapons  or  manpower,  but  In  the  leader- 
ship— political  and  diplomatic,  that  Is,  not 
military. 

NEWSLETTEH     RECIPIENTS     ARE     HERE    AND     NOW 
ASKED    TO    HELP    SPREAD    THE    WORD 

The  8,5(X)  newsletters  can  and  must  be 
multiplied  In  readership,  so  that  the  people 


are  Informed.  Will  you  now,  each,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  one,  mimeograph,  t3T>e,  photo- 
graph, or  reprint  this  newsletter  and  send 
them  out  to  others?  In  8  years  neltlier  large 
Dallas  newspaper  has  felt  this  newsletter 
worthy  of  printing  (true,  other  newspapers 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation  have,  but  we  must 
reach  Dallas  people) .  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  one-sided  presentation  of  news  by 
news  media  plus  the  determined  effort  of  this 
administration  to  propagandiae  the  Kennedy 
legislation.  Huge  quanUties  of  Government 
material  are  being  distributed  at  taxpayers' 
ezp>ense.  Will  you  help  now  In  this  circula- 
tion increase  and  notify  tbla  office  of  your 
plans  and  success?  Also  advise  me  should 
you  have  suggestions  of  how  this  or  other 
news  media  may  be  used  more  effectively. 
Our  Nation's  safety  rests  on  an  Informed 
electorate.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  a 
Congressman's  ideas  and  actions  represent- 
ing his  district  are  newsworthy  and  people 
are  entitled  to  know  them,  whether  they 
agree  or  disagree.  Indeed,  they  may  then  ex- 
press their  agreenaents  or  disagreements'  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  I  believe  more  heads  are 
better  than  one  or  a  few.  In  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, and  I  represent  over  a  million 
people. 

Questionnaire  returns  are  pouring  in.  May 
I  ask  you  to  stimulate  more  returns  by  ask- 
ing others  to  return  their  questionnaire  to 
this  office? 

Hatton  Sumners  is  g<Mie  but  not  forgotten. 
His  standard  of  public  service  Is  a  beacon 
light  to  lead  others  down  the  right  path. 
I  shall  try  to  follow  that  path. 


The  JapaBe$e  Nadonal  Lottery 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NIW  TMK 
IN  THK  HOUiMt  OT  RBMIlMNTA'l  IVStI 

MoiKtay,  Apra  M.  1991 

Mr,  PINO,  Mr,  Bp«%ktr,  X  wouM  Ukt? 
to  trU  iho  Momb«ni  of  thU  Hou«e  about 
thr  nattoiml  lottery  of  Japan,  for  our 
Asian  ally  Is  numbered  among  Uiosc 
many  nations,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  free  world,  that  have  teen  the  merit 
in  government  control  and  regulation  of 
the  inextinguishable  human  urge  to 
gamble. 

In  1961,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Ja- 
panese national  lottery  came  to  some 
$12  million.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  operation  of  this  lottery — $4Mi  mil- 
lion last  year — is  earmarked  for  public 
works  expenditures,  such  as  construction 
of  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and  bridges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  never  ceases  to  amaze 
me  that  among  the  nations  of  the  free 
world,  be  they  European,  Latin  American, 
or  Asian,  the  United  States  stands  vir- 
tually alone  in  its  refusal  to  turn  from 
hyprocrisy  a^ad  show  instead  the  wisdom 
to  establish  a  national  lottery. 

Here  in  America,  where  more  money 
is  gambled  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  we  refuse  to  admit  to  real- 
ity, and  as  a  consequence,  billions  of 
gambling  dollars  flow  each  year  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  crime  empires.  When 
will  we  wake  up?  When  will  we  allow 
gambling  dollars  to  work  for  the  public 
good  rather  than  against  It?  We  need 
a  national  lottery  in  the  United  States — 
and  we  need  it  now. 
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FooPs  Gold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1962 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gold 
outflow  from  the  country — and  our  all 
too  obvious  imbalance  of  payments — is 
a  continuing  and  serious  problem. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  just 
what  this  is  all  about.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  we  could  go  further  and 
say  that  even  our  Federal  Government 
ofBcials  seem  to  not  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  And  that  is  an  even  more  serious 
problem. 

The  arguments  of  Secretary  Dillon  of 
the  Treasury  Department  sound  very 
plausible,  when  he  dlscussei  the  problem 
of  the  foreign  tax  proposals  which  they 
would  like  to  have  a  part  of  our  tax  re- 
form bill,  so-called.  However,  when  ex- 
amined closely,  it  appears  the  deferral 
privilege  in  our  present  tax  setup — 
wherein  earnings  of  American-owned 
foreign  corporations  are  not  taxed  until 
returned  to  this  country  as  dividends — 
was  originally  written  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering,  without  revenue  loss,  activity 
abroad  of  our  American  business  firms. 

Of  course,  our  American  business- 
men— currently  being  looked  upon  as 
unprincipled  "wolves" — have  t)een  able 
to  operate  their  firms  abroad  and  com- 
pete with  West  European  countries  by 
financing  much  of  their  Investment  out 
of  retained  earnings.  We  hear  continu- 
ally of  the  need  for  more  and  more  ex- 
ports and  more  and  more  competition 
among  our  business  people.  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  manage  to  do  both 
things  simultaneously,  if  the  props  are 
pulled  out  from  under  them. 

Labor  has  been  consistently  granted 
wage  raises.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
this,  if  it  is  in  the  public  Interest,  and 
if  reflected  in  increased  output,  and 
more  efficient  production.  But  business 
is  told  not  to  raise  prices.  Our  busi- 
nesses, in  many  instances,  have  gone 
overseas — where  they  can  tap  a  labor 
market  at  lower  wage  rates — and  set  up 
brandnew  manufacturing  flrms.  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  which  is  tremendous  The 
products  of  those  businesses,  plus  prod- 
ucts of  our  foreign  competitors,  then 
come  back  to  us  at  lower  prices — often- 
times this  includes  even  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping to  this  country.  Our  laboring  peo- 
ple who  have  gotten  the  raise  In  wages 
thereupon  buy  the  cheaper  goods  rather 
than  the  American  product.  Pew  peo- 
ple have  strong  enough  conscience  to 
buy  American  when  it  means  a  much 
higher  priced  product,  unless  perhaps 
during  actual  wartime.  This,  of  course, 
means  an  agarravation  of  the  flow  of 
dollars  overseas,  which  is  turned  into 
gold  by  the  foreign  central  banks 
through  their  purchase  of  gold  from  our 
UJ3.  Treasury. 

At  the  same  time,  business  here — 
working  under  the  handicap  of  higher 
wages,  higher  expenses  of  running  their 
plants,  higher  costs  of  raw  materials — 


have  to  compete  for  business  with  the 
foreign  imports — some  of  which  are 
actually  foreign  made,  but  American 
products. 

Our  total  gold  outflow,  according  to 
Federal  Reserve  figures  for  the  week 
ending  Wednesday,  April  25.  went  up  to 
$40  million,  pushing  our  decline  in  gold 
holdings  this  year  to  $39  million.  This 
means  our  gold  stock  is  at  its  lowest 
since  August  18.  1939. 

I  could  be  wrong — and  If  I  appear  con- 
fused, let  me  say  that  this  whole  picture 
seems  to  be  confused,  from  labor  to  busi- 
ness, to  foreign  countries,  to  our  U.S. 
Treasury  Department — but  It  all  shapes 
up  in  my  mind  to  the  fear  that  even- 
tually the  only  businessmen  in  this  pic- 
ture who  will  be  prosperous  will  be  those 
who  have  firms  overseas.  But  if  they, 
in  turn,  have  to  send  back  taxes  to  this 
country  immediately,  instead  of  adding 
to  their  Investment  overseas,  their  busi- 
ness will  be  bound  to  suffer  by  compari- 
son with  the  European  firms  with  whom 
they  are  in  competition  now  Labor  in 
this  country  will  be  bound  also  to  suffer 
when  jobs  are  lost  because  of  slowdowns 
In  business,  or  by  firms  being  forced  to 
use  automation  to  increase  efficiency  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  oversea  firms. 
In  fact,  labor  is  already  suffering  and 
suffering  badly  in  .some  areas  in  our 
country  because  of  automation.  But  the 
fault  lies  not  in  the  fact  of  automation 
Itself,  but  in  what  brought  it  about  It 
appears  to  me  a  simple  matter  of  cause 
and  effect 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  and  this 
ridiculous  hodgepodge  of  conflictmg 
advice  and  opinion  from  our  Govern- 
ment officials  is  all  added  up.  who  will 
finance  the  economy  of  this  country? 
Do  you  suppose  the  foreign  countries. 
whom  we  are  still  striving  to  help  with 
our  foreign  aid— itself  financed  from 
the  taxes  of  our  hardworking  laboring 
people,  and  hardpressed  white  collar 
workers — will  in  turn  give  us  foreign  aid 
In  reverse? 

It  has  been  .said  that  President  Ken- 
nedy does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  hold 
full  Cabinet  meetings  as  often  as  former 
President  Eisenhower  did  I  beg  to  dis- 
agree. He  should  hold  them  more  often 
and  try  to  find  out  what  each  Cabinet 
member  is  telling  the  American  people, 
and  then  try  to  get  this  crazy-quilt  pat- 
tern rearranged  Into  some  semblance  of 
order.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
mass  of  confiicting  advice,  orders,  and 
what-have-you  is  being  poured  out  upon 
the  unsuspecting  public,  which  Is  in 
vain  trying  to  sort  out  and  decide  what 
it  all  means  and  what  It  Is  supposed  to 
do.  For  example,  we  are  told  to  limit 
our  travel  abroad — or  at  least  our  pur- 
chases, while  traveling — to  lessen  the 
fiow  of  dollars  and  gold  abroad.  Our 
servicemen  are  told  to  leave  depwndents 
at  home  becau.se  this  ncreases  the  out- 
flow of  gold  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
just  a  few  days  ago  the  President's 
brother.  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, was  enthusiastically  urging  and 
endorsing  more  and  more  travel  abroad 
by  a  kind  of  middle-aijed  peace  corps." 
who  are  supposed  to  preach  the  tjeauties. 
joys,  and  benefits  of  beint;  .American  citi- 
zens to  all  those  who  care  to  ask  ques- 


tions, on  the  assimiptlon  that  our  trained 
and  educated  people  can  thus  reverse 
the  downgrading  of  the  American  way  of 
life  in  foreign  countries.  This  Is  Just  a 
small  example,  of  course,  but  indicative 
of  the  conflicting  advice  we  continually 
hear  from  Goverrunent  officials. 

Another  not-so-small  example  is  our 
"disarmament  experts"  in  Genera,  who 
Insist  we  must  disarm  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
presented  with  en  appropriations  bill  to 
Increase  spending  for  defense. 

Still  another  example  is  the  inconsist- 
ency of  forbidding— with  gestures — the 
steel  companies  to  raise  prices,  while  al- 
lowing Increases  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits,  coupled  with  the  peculiar  pic- 
ture of  the  Kennedy  family  business  in 
Chicago  where  the  Merchandise  Mart 
raised  rents  because  of  increased  oper- 
ating costs. 

And  still  a  further  example,  which  is 
being  reflected  all  over  the  country  today 
by  protests  of  our  American  citizens,  is 
the  stringent  antitrust  laws  being  ap- 
plied to  business  in  order  to  prevent  it 
becoming  overlarge  and  monopolizing 
the  market  for  products,  while  at  the 
.same  time  the  labor  unions  are  encour- 
a^'ed  to  grow  larger  and  larger  and  to 
monopolize  the  market  for  labor. 

This  could  go  on  and  on,  but  as  a  last 
and  final  example,  let  us  view  the  pic- 
ture of  President  Kennedy  exhorting  the 
American  people  to  give  their  all  In  self- 
-sacriflce,  to  prove  their  love  of  country — 
a  flne  and  laudable  expression  and  one 
with  which  none  of  us  could  quarrel — 
but  at  the  same  time  encouraging  them 
to  demand  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment countless  handouts  described  in 
glowing  terms  in  the  over  44  messages  he 
has  .sent  to  the  Congress  since  taking 
office,  covering  an  abundance  of  subjects 
from  the  feed  grain  program  through 
education,  public  works,  highways,  hous- 
ing, conservation,  medical  care  and  so 
on  ad  flnitum,  but  at  the  same  time 
promising  the  acme  of  fallacies — a  bal- 
anced budget 

All  I  can  say.  I  am  glad  I  am  Just  a 
rancher,  dealing  in  a  product — live- 
stock— which  happily  so  far  is  not  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government 

I  believe  a  phrase  which  goes  some- 
thing like  this,  "Let  not  your  right  hand 
know  what  your  left  hand  Is  doing."  is 
denounced  in  the  Bible  as  a  spiritual 
practice.  It  should  be  equally  de- 
nounced £is  a  Federal  Government  prac- 
tice 


Egydio  Souza,  S7,  Dies — GAS  Ecoaooiic 
Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1962 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  lost  an 
entlui^ia.stic  supporter  for  their  way  of 
life  in  the  death  of  Egydio  Souza,  OAS 
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economic  aid,  and  Brazilian  Minister  for 
Economic  Affairs.  Throughout  his  en- 
tire professional  career  he  worked  dili- 
gently to  encourage  UJ3.  investments  in 
developing  the  mitural  resources  of  his 
native  Brazil. 

Solely  through  his  persistent  appeals 
did  American  capital  become  Interested 
in  promoting  Brazilian  resources  and  in- 
dustrial works. 

He  was  really  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Western  nations  and  alert  to  the 
inroads  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  who 
souKht  to  embarass  Brazil's  position  with 
the  United  States  and  our  Latin  allies. 

He  was  known  for  his  great  loyalty  to 
his  friends.  There  was  nothing  that  he 
would  not  do  for  a  friend.  He  suffered 
many  personal  sacrifices,  both  financial 
and  to  his  political  detriment;  he  felt  it 
his  f>ersonal  obligation  to  relieve  and 
serve  the  needs  of  his  many  friends  in 
times  of  trouble. 

His  brilliancy  in  his  chosen  field  of 
specialization,  economics,  created  for 
him  international  recognition,  as  an  au- 
thority in  this  subject,  in  international 
circles. 

His  advice  was  sought  by  many  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  diplomatic  field.  He 
was  an  honest  and  sincere  man  and  dedi- 
cated his  services  to  his  native  Brazil 
in  many  Important  capacities,  both  do- 
me.stic  and  public 

He  was  E>osltlve  in  his  every  attitude 
and  tense  in  his  declaration  of  conser- 
vative policy.  His  fine  mind,  fixed  by 
logical  reasoning  of  principle  in  this 
area,  caused  him  many  anxious  hours  of 
apprehension  for  the  welfare  of  his  na- 
tive land. 

He  manifested  a  suppressed  desire  to 
be  buried  here  in  a  national  cemetery, 
preferably  Arhngton.  This  simple  de- 
sire marks  him  as  a  true  American,  in 
viewpoint,  with  a  patriotic  dedication  to 
the  ideals  of  his  adopted  land. 

Brazil  has  lost  the  services  of  a  great 
diplomat,  who  "seeded"  friendship  and 
understanding  for  their  cause  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  United  States  has 
lo.st  a  stanch  supporter  of  American 
ideals  and  constitutional  standards  In 
government.  In  times  like  these,  his 
services  could  net  be  spared,  his  loss  Is 
an  unfortunate  cne  for  both  nations. 

We  extend  o>ir  condolences  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Alda  Lee.  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Brazil  on  their  great  loss. 
May  the  Good  Ixjrd  bless  and  rest  his 
soul  In  everlastin;  Grace. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Sunday  SUr, 

Api.  2d,   19621 
Egtdio  SorzA.  57,  Dies.    OAS  Economic  Aid 

Epydlo  Souza,  57,  a  Brazilian  minister  for 
economic  affairs  as^.lgned  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  here,  died  at  his  home 
yesterday,  apparently  of  a  heart  attack. 

A  maid  found  him  dead  In  front  of  a  tele- 
vision set  shortly  before  3  p.m.  police  said. 

Since  1957.  Mr  Souza  haa  been  Brazil's 
representative  to  i.he  Inter  American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  OAS,  and 
w;us  Its  president  In  1969. 

Born  In  the  Rlo  Grande  do  Sul  State  of 
Brazil,  Mr.  Souza  liad  been  In  economic  af- 
fairs all  of  his  professional  life. 

He  served  In  Japan  In  the  early  1930's,  and 
was  In  this  country  In  1942,  serving  as  a 
consul  In  Chicago. 

Prom  1949  to  19.51,  Mr.  Souza  was  an  eco- 
nomic  minister    a'itoched    to    the   Brazilian 


Bmbaasy  In  London,  and  for  4  years  in  the 
early  1950 'b  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Brazil. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  for  his 
present  tour  in  1954. 

Mr.  Souza  leaves  his  wife.  Alda  Lee,  whom 
be  met  and  married  on  an  earlier  tour  of 
duty  In  America,  and  several  brothers  and 
sisters  In  Brazil. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  In 
Oawler's  Funeral  Home,  1756  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW. 


Law  Day,  \]JSA. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  30,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  Nation  will  observe  Law  Day.  U.S.A. 

The  occasion  offers  the  American  peo- 
ple a  new  opportunity  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  workings  and 
meaning  of  law  in  our  way  of  life. 

Over  the  weekend.  I  was  privileged  to 
discuss  the  need  for  nationwide  ob- 
servances of  Law  Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

"We  the  People  of  the  United  States.  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility. 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Throughout  our  history,  the  spirit  of  this 
preamble  to  our  Constitution  has  served 
as  a  philosophical  foundation  for  our  sys- 
tem of  laws,  and  our  way  of  life. 

On  May  1,  the  Nation  will  observe  Law  Day. 
U.S.A. 

As  a  free  people — Inheriting  a  hard-fought- 
for  free  Government  "of,  by  and  for  the  peo- 
ple"— we,  though  patriotic,  often  take  for 
granted  the  fundamental  forces — Including 
our  legal  system — which  hold  together  and 
strengthen  our  system. 

For  example,  there  Is  little — far  too  little — 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role 
and  significance  of  laws  In  our  dally  lives 
and  national  progress.  This  Is  true  here  in 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  observance  of  Law  Day  will  oCfer  the 
American  people  a  new  oppportunlty  to  be- 
come Imbued  with  a  deeper  understanding 
of,  resfject  for,  willingness  to  abide  by,  and 
dedication  toward  further  Improving  our 
U.S.  system  of  laws;  and,  result- 
Ingly;  provide  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
posterity  an  Improved  Judicial  system  to  best 
preserve  and  perpetuate  rights  and  Interests 
of  the  people — Indeed,  the  Ideal  of  freedom, 
Itself. 

In  a  free  land,  laws— created  by  representa- 
tives of,  and  administered  with  the  consent 
of.  the  governed — reflect  the  principles, 
morality,  ethics,  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  Independence,  and  sense  of  Justice  of  the 
people. 

Without  law,  there  would  be  chaos.  Even 
within  the  United  States — generally  recog- 
nized as  a  law-abiding  nation — the  violation 
of  rights  and  Interests  of  citizens.  Includes 
a  record  of  crime — amounting  to  about  $22 
billion     annually — deplorably     resulting     in 


grave  loss  of  property  and  sometimes  of  life. 
Along  with  a  growing  rampancy  of  Juvenile 
and  adult  deUnquency,  this.  then,  reflects  a 
greater  need  for  a  law-respecting  spirit 
among  our  citizens. 

Enlarging  our  perspective  to  global  hori- 
zons, there  also  must  be  a  concerted  effort 
by  humanity — If  peace  is  to  be  established — 
to  create,  adopt,  and  enforce  a  system  of 
law — guiding  rules  of  good  conduct — among 
nations  In  the  world.  Recognizing  this  will 
be  difficult,  there  must,  nevertheless,  be  a 
realistic  attempt  to  imbue  In  humanity  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  laws  to  protect 
universally  recognized  rights  and  privileges 
of  men  and  nations;  develop  fundamental 
criteria  for  establishing  a  system  of  laws — 
reflecting  high  ethical  and  moral  principles 
and  Ideals:  creating  machinery  for  admin- 
istering Justice;  establish  safeguards  against 
transgressions;  and  generally;  encourage  a 
greater  effort  by  people  and  nations  to  live — 
according  to  rules  of  good  conduct — together 
In  peace. 

As  a  citadel  of  freedom,  our  major  respon- 
sibility, however,  must  be  directed  toward 
preserving,  perpetuation,  and  further  Im- 
proving our  own  Judicial  system.  This  will 
require  encouragement  among  our  citizens 
of  a  greater  understanding  of.  respect  for, 
and  willingness  to  abide  by  laws;  a  rededl- 
catlon  to  continue  to  reexamine  our  statute 
books — to  determine  that  laws  reflect  the 
best  standards  of  ethics,  morality,  and  Jus- 
tice; and  that  these  are  abreast  of,  and 
adapted  to.  changing  conditions  and  times; 
to  further  Improve  our  existing  Judicial  sys- 
tem to  insure  that  our  citizens  are  pro- 
vided not  only  Justice,  but  timeliness  in 
considerations  of  their  cases. 

Despite  shortcomings,  and  Imperfections 
in  our  system,  we  need  to  remember  that 
law — reflecting  the  best  Judgment  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  not  of  a  single 
dictator,  ruling  clique,  or  p>arty — serves  as 
a  best  guardian  of  our  rights  and  liberties. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, recognizing  the  need  for  resp>ect  of 
the  law,  stated:  "Let  reverence  for  the  laws 
be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to 
the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap; 
let  it  be  taught  In  schools,  seminaries,  and 
In  colleges;  let  It  be  written  In  primers, 
spelling  books,  and  In  almanacs;  let  It  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In 
legislative  halls,  and  enforced  In  courts  of 
Justice.  And,  In  short,  let  It  become  the 
p>olltlc<il  religion  of  the  Nation,  and  let  the 
old  and  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues 
and  colors  and  conditions  sacrifice  unceas- 
ingly upon  Its  altars  •  •  *." 


Silver 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1962 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  me  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  am  pleased  to  include  a  column  by 
George  Sokolsky  which  api>eared  in  the 
New  Haven  Register  on  April  23. 

The  column  raises  some  questions 
that  should  be  fully  studied  and  every 
facet  fully  understood  before  we  take 
any  action  on  hastily  conceived 
legislation. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced — 
namely  S.  2885  and  H.R.  10384— which 
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would  repeal  the  Silver  Purchase  Act, 
broaden  Treasury  Department  powers, 
and  remove  the  transfer  tax  on  silver 

bullion.  To  me  it  is  heartening  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate  committees  on  these 
measures. 

We  must  not  place  more  pressure  at 
this  time  on  our  gold  reserves  and  we 
should  not  weaken  silver  by  demonetiza- 
tion action. 

As  I  see  it  the  only  real  good  for  both 
the  users  and  the  producers  of  silver  at 
this  time  would  be  the  removal  of  the 
transfer  tax  on  silver  bullion  for  the 
effect  that  that  would  have  on  an  orderly 
market.  ^ 

The  column  follows: 
DmofrmzATtoN    or    SiLVm    and    iNFi-ATtoM 
(  By  George  Sokolsky ) 

T&lklns  about  InnaUon.  It  haa  been  his- 
torical experience  that  when  there  U  no  metal 
support  for  currency.  Inflation  occurs  and 
Xhm  currencj  l06e«  In  value,  that  la.  In  pur- 
chasing power.  I  know  of  no  data  which  up- 
seta  thla  basic  principle  and  experience  about 
money.  Perhaps  the  U.S  Treasury  has  come 
Into  possestilon  of  such  data. 

On  November  27.  1961.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  DUlon  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  In  which  he  explained  the  present 
position  of  silver  In  the  world  and  in  the 
United  States.  He  then  made  the  following 
proposal   to  the  President. 

"I  propose  that  we  now  b«gln  an  actual 
though  gradual,  withdrawal  of  silver  bullion 
from  the  currency  reserves,  permitting  sub- 
stitution of  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  the  sil- 
ver certificates  withdrawn,  and  using  the 
bullion  thereby  released  to  meet  our  con- 
tinually   heavy    coinage    requirements." 

PSESTDCNT    REPLJES 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  Is  another 
step  m  the  withdrawing  of  metal  support  fur 
the  dollar  On  November  28,  1961.  President 
Kennedy  wrote  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  as  follows : 

"On  the  basis  of  your  recommendations 
and  the  studies  conducted  by  the  Treasury 
and  other  departments,  I  have  reached  the 
declalon  that  silver  metal  should  gradually 
be  withdrawn  from  our  monetary   reserves 

"Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
this  letter,  you  are  directed  to  suspend  fur- 
ther sales  of  free  silver,  and  to  suspend  use  of 
free  silver  held  by  the  Treasury  for  coinage 
In  this  way.  the  remaining  stock  and  any 
subsequently  acquired  can  be  used,  at  your 
discretion,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  orderly  market  In  sliver  and  for  such 
other  special  purposes  as  you  m.iy  deter- 
mine. In  order  to  meet  coinage  need.s.  the 
amount  of  sliver  required  for  this  purpose 
should  be  obtained  by  retirement  from  cir- 
culation of  a  sufflclent  number  of  $5  and  $10 
sliver  certificates. 

"Pursuant  to  this  general  determination. 
I  Intend  to  recommend  to  Congress,  when  It 
reconvenes,  that  It  repeal  the  acts  relating  to 
sliver  of  June  19,  1934;  July  8.  1939,  and  July 
31.  1946.  The  existing  tax  on  transfers  of 
Interest  In  silver  bullion  has  been  necessary 
only  to  provide  reinforcement  for  this  lei?ls- 
latlon  I  win  therefore  simultaneously  pro- 
pose that  the  relevant  portion  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  also  be  repealed. 

"These  actions  will  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  broad  market  for  trading  In  silver 
on  a  current  and  forward  basis  comparable 
to  the  markets  In  which  other  conimoclltles 
are  traded.  Our  new  policy  will  In  effect 
provide  for  the  eventual  demonetlKatlon  of 
silver  except  for  its  use  In  subsidiary  coinage 

"Although  the  potential  supply  of  silver 
now  embodied  in  the  ouutandlng  $5  and  »n 
certificates  will  be  sufflclent  to  cover  coinage 
requirements  for  a  number  of  years,  I  believe 


this  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  release  of  the  silver  now  required  as 
backing  for  %\  and  %2  silver  certlflofttee.  I 
shall,  therefore,  also  recommend  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  accomplish  thla  purpose 
and  authorize  the  Pedenil  Reserve  banks  to 
Include  these  denominations  In  the  range  of 
notes  they  are  permitted  to  Issue 
"Sincerely, 

"John    P     KtNMEDT  " 
BIMETALLISM  EKDING 

TT-ie  publication  of  this  letter,  Indicating 
"the  eventual  demonetization  of  silver  except 
for  Its  use  In  subsidiary  coinage.'  did  nut 
stiutle  Europe  where  the  American  Inflation 
Is  being  watched  both  as  a  poUtlcal  and  an 
economic  phenomenon.  The  end  of  the 
year  1961  broU)<ht  to  a  virtual  end  blmot- 
alllsra  In  the  L'nlted  States  and  as  guld  can- 
not, under  the  law.  be  exchanged  for  cur- 
rency by  an  American  but  may  be  by  a 
European  or  an  .-Vslatlc,  the  American  dollar 
has  only  such  metal  supjKjrt  as  the  Treasury 
owns  gold 

During  the  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  admin- 
istrations. Senators  Borah  and  Plttman 
fought  violently  for  bimetallism  in  the 
United  States  Their  princljiel  Interest  was 
not  sound  currency  but  support  for  the 
American  sliver  mining  Industry.  It  was  the 
increa.se  In  the  price  of  silver  In  the  United 
States  which  pr<jduce<l  a  frightful  Inflation 
In  China  and  was  one  major  cause  fur  lX\e 
success  iif  the  Clilnese  Communists  against 
Chiang  K.il-shek  Both  China  and  Hon« 
Kong  went  on  .t  g"ld  basis  and  t<xlay  there  Is 
practically  no  silver  standard  country  on 
earth  As  recently  as  the  eud  of  1960  and 
the  beginning  of  1961.  the  London  market 
reported  a  large  exodus  <.!  sliver  from  China. 


Local  Edocatioiial  Af  encies  in  the  District 
of  Colombia  Need  Financial  A«sistance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    FENWSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1962 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  at  the  request  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Tetichers,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
providing  financial  a.ssistance  for  local 
educational  agencies  in  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities  in  order  to  provide 
educational  assistance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  to  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  this  respect  my  bill  Ls  similar 
to  3.  2830  which  was  introduced  m  tiie 
Senate  February  8,  1962,  by  Senators 
Wayne  Morse,  Alan  Bible,  and  Benja- 
min A.  Smith. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  one  of  the 
most  federally  impact^Kl  areas  in  the 
United  States.  A  memorandum  dated 
February  1.  1962.  addressed  to  the  Board 
of  Commis.sioner.s  of  the  Di-stnct  of  Co- 
lumbia by  Mr.  Schuyler  Lowe.  Director 
of  Administration,  and  included  in  the 
Congressional  RuroRD.  page  2114.  on 
February  8.  1962.  by  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  show.s  that  there  is  a  Federal  im- 
paction of  30  percent  in  the  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  impac- 
tion is  caused  by  children  of  parents  who 
live  or  work  on  Federal  property 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Blacklo'*-.  president. 
Di.strict  of  Ci'lumbia  Congre.«;.s  of  Parents 


and  Teachers,  point*  out  In  a  letter  which 
I  shall  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  : 

Thirty  out  of  one  hundred  children  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools  are  children  of 
parents  who  live  or  who  work  on  federally 
owned  property  There  are  aome  34.000  of 
these  children  In  the  school  population  of 
115.000  pupils  In  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  percentage  of  Federal  Impaction  which 
results  In  payment  to  the  school  districts 
in  almost  every  case,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion. Is  lees  than  the  Impact  percentage  of 
federally  connected  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Certainly  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
as  entitled  to  Federal  aid  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  874  as  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  also 
makes  a  change  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia motor  fuel  tax  law  which  la  needed 
to  insure  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  District  of  Columbia  educa- 
tional agencies  will  be  fully  efTectlve. 

In  a  recent  study  the  Washington. 
DC  .  attorney,  Peter  Craig,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished law  firm  of  Covington  ft  Burl- 
ing, noted  that  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  proposed  to  the 
Congress  an  expenditure  of  164,758,000  In 
fiscal  year  1963  for  the  highway  program. 

Mr.  Craig  pointed  out : 

This  capital  outlay  (representing  26  times 
what  Ls  proposed  for  schools)  U  made  possi- 
ble Diily  by  the  diversion  of  general  fund 
revenues  to  pay  for  highway  expenaea.  there- 
by frew'.lng  the  limited  highway  fund  reve- 
nues for  highway  construction." 

The  Increase  in  capital  outlay  for  the 
Di-strlct's  highway  fund,  according  to 
House  Document  No.  265,  part  2,  87th 
Congress.  2d  session,  page  6,  "represents 
an  acceleration  In  the  highway  pro- 
gram resulting  from  additional  Federal 
grants  to  aid  in  highway  construction." 

So  it  becomes  clear  that  Just  because 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  de- 
cided to  encourage  an  accelerated  high- 
way program  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  critical  needs  of  the  District's  schools 
and  other  general  welfare  programs  will 
be  neglected  while  the  District  govern- 
ment diverts  from  the  general  fund  as 
much  District  revenue  as  possible  to 
highway  construction  for  the  necessary 
matching  money. 

It  would  seem  most  unwise  In  this  sit- 
uation to  provide  Public  Law  874  fimds 
for  schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  some  provision  which  would 
make  the  change  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia motor  fuel  tax  law  to  Insure  that 
such  assistance  will  be  fully  efTectlve. 

Accordingly  I  have  added  a  section  to 
the  language  of  the  measure.  8.  2830. 
sponsored  by  Senators  Morsk.  Biblx.  and 
Smith,  to  prevent  further  diversion  of 
general  fund  revenue  to  pay  for  high- 
way expenses. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  lust  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  tiie  flrst  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle 
f'.iels  8- lid  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
a.'id  fi.>r  uther  purposes",  approved  April  23, 
1924.  as  amended  (DC.  Code  47-1901).  l» 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Except  as  per- 
mitted under  the  District  of  Columbia  Mo- 
for  Vehlrle  Parking  Paclllty  Act  of  1©42.  no 
revenues  of   the   District  of  Columbia  other 
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than  those  derived  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  deacrlbed  In  clauses 
(1),  (3),  and  (3)  of  this  paragraph." 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  an  excerpt 
from  the  February  7.  1962.  study  of  the 
luL:hway  and  general  funds  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Peter  Craig: 

District  of  Columbia  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Txacheks,  Bxanch  or 
THE  National  Congress  or  Par- 
ents and  Teachees. 

Washington,  D.C  .  April  30,  1962. 
H m   Carroll  D   Kearns. 
//(/li.vc  of  Representatives, 
Sew  House  Office  Building, 
W::-nington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  Is  with  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  your  Interest  In  the  financial 
plight  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  I 
write  to  you  to  thank  you  for  your  sponsor- 
ship of  the  bill  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Include  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  program  for  Impacted  aid  for  this  Na- 
tions  Capital 

The  equities  of  the  case  alone  would  cry 
out  that  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
partlcli^ate  In  the  moneys  provided  under 
a[>proprlatlon  for  Impact  aid. 

Tlie  year  1961  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  second  decade  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  operating  schools  In  those  dis- 
tricts where  large  numbers  of  federally  em- 
ployed families  are  residing.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  never  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram 

The  funds  gained  from  this  law  are  avail- 
able for  operating  ex{>enses  of  the  schools  for 
all  the  children  In  these  federally  Impacted 
8ch(X)l  districts.  This  money  Is  pre.'ently 
being  spent  for  the  education  of  nearly  11 
million  children  or  about  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  children  In  attendance  In  school. 
The  District  of  Columbia  does  not  partici- 
pate In  this  program  to  our  financial  regret. 

The  Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States  enacted 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  and  their  extension 
Is  recognition  of  the  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  Impact  Federal  activities  had  on 
various  school  districts.  Since  1950  funds 
have  been  appropriated  to  3,700  commu- 
nities under  the  Federal  aid  Impact  program. 
but  not  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Public  Law  874  provided  that  a  district 
which  wished  to  be  allocated  financial  asslst- 
fince  must  fulfill  any  of  four  qualifications: 
If  revenues  available  to  a  school  district 
from  local  sources  have  been  reduced  as  the 
result  of  the  Federal  aoqulsltlon  of  territory; 
If  this  district  provided  education  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  employed  on  Federal 
property:  or  If  there  has  been  or  will  be  a 
sudden  and  substantial  Increase  In  the  school 
attendance  as  the  result  of  Federal  actlv- 
ltie«.  a  school  district  will  be  allotted  funds. 
The  District  of  Columbia  meets  these  re- 
quirements and  therefore  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  In  this  program. 

The  financial  needs  of  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  compelling  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  program  of  impact  aid. 

The  policy  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  supports  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  augment  State  and  local 
s>upport  for  schools  in  federally  Impacted 
iu-eas. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  has  voted  to  request  the 
National  Congress  to  include  In  this  policy 
specifically,  support  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  the  aid  to  federally  Impacted 
areas  program.  This  matter  Is  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  national  board  of  managers  meet- 
ing prior  to  the  national  convenUon  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
to  be  held  In  Portland.  Oreg..  on  May  20. 
21.  22.  and  23.  1962.  A  strong  representation 
wUl  be  made  at  that  time  as  It  appears  that 


certainly  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
share  with  the  other  districts  and  on  the 
•ame  basis  as  other  impacted  districts, 
moneys  under  the  impact  aid  program. 

Congress  should  not  neglect  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools  system.  There  Is  a  gross 
lack  of  classrooms.  Instructors  and  even  the 
bare  essentials  of  teaching  materials  such  as 
textbooks,  etc. 

Only  recently  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  $16.7  million  to  allow  Increases  In  the 
1962  aid  payments  to  school  districts  that 
serve  large  numbers  of  Federal  employees' 
children,  but  again  the  District  was  not  In- 
cluded. The  House  In  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  Included  $60  million  more  In 
Impacted  area  school  money  than  the  ad- 
ministration asked.  The  Impacted  school 
funds  Included  about  $11  million  for  school 
districts  In  the  Washington  area  whose  en- 
rollments have  been  Increased  by  children  of 
Federal  employees.  Once  more  It  Is  noted 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  was  not 
granted  any  moneys  under  this  appropri- 
ation. 

Thirty  out  of  one  hundred  children  in  the 
Enstrlct  of  Columbia  Schools  are  children  of 
parents  who  live  or  who  work  on  federally 
owned  property.  There  are  some  34.000  of 
these  children  In  the  school  population  of 
115,000  pupils  In  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  percentage  of  Federal  Impaction  which 
results  In  payment  to  the  school  districts  In 
almost  every  case,  with  only  one  exception. 
Is  less  than  the  Impact  percentage  of  feder- 
ally connected  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  look  forward  to  the  Immediate  passage 
of   this   bill    to   Include   the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  Impact  aid  program  and  thank 
you  for  your  Interest. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frances  C.  Blacklow. 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Blacklow 
President.    District    of    Columbia 

Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 


The  Highway  FcNp 
(A  study  by  Peter  Craig,  attorney,  Washing- 
ton,   DC.) 

The  highway  fund  was  established  by  legis- 
lation in  1937  upon  the  theory  that  the 
District's  highway  department  (like  the 
city's  water  and  sewer  systems)  should  be 
operated  as  a  self-sustaining  public  utility. 
AJI  highway-user  revenues  were  to  go  into 
the  highway  fuhd  which  would,  in  turn  pay 
for  all  operating  expenses  and  capital  outlay 
associated  with  the  city's  public  highway 
S3ntem.  This  was  supposed  to  prevent  diver- 
sion of  highway  user  revenues  to  nonhigh- 
way  uses  and  likewise  to  prevent  "diversion" 
of  general  tax  revenue  to  highway  use. 

Thus  the  highway  fund  by  law  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  sole  custodian  of  all  motor 
vehicle  fuel  taxes,  driver  license  fees,  auto 
weight  tax  fees,  license  tag  f^s.  paving  as- 
sessments, etc.  In  ttirn,  the  highway  fund 
was  supposed  to  pay  for  all  expenses  related 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
street  system  including  traffic  control,  street 
signals  and  lighting,  streetside  trees,  etc. 

Although  there  has  been  no  basic  change 
lii    the    law    since    1938,^    the    practice    has 


» In  1954,  for  administrative  convenience 
the  personal  property  tax  on  motor  vehicles 
(a  general  fund  revenue)  and  the  weight- 
tax  on  motor  vehicles  (a  highway  fund  rev- 
enue) were  combined  Into  a  single  motor- 
vehicle  registration  fee.  The  Commissioners 
were  granted  discretion  to  vary  the  highway 
fund  share  of  this  between  26  percent  and 
36  percent  which  had  been  the  historic  range 
of  the  two  taxes.  By  the  year  1959  the  C<Hn- 
missioners  had  advanced  the  highway  fund's 
share  up  to  the  legal  maximum  of  36  per- 
cent.    By    reducing    It    to    26    percent,    the 


gradually  shifted  away  from  the  theory. 
Highway-user  revenues  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapidly  mounting  operating  ex- 
penses for  highway  maintenance  and  traffic 
control  or  with  the  highway  department's 
perennial  upward  adjustments  of  new  high- 
way needs.'  To  remedy  the  highway  depart- 
ment's operating  deficits,  the  District  Gov- 
ernment both  borrowed  against  the  future  » 
and  transferred  highway  obUgations  from 
the  highway  fund  to  the  general  fund. 

general  fund  revenue  diver'ted  to  highway 

USES 

This  diversion  of  general  fund  revenues  to 
pay  for  highway  expenses  has  been  so  gradual 
that  it  has  largely  gone  unnoticed.  Never- 
theless, the  diversion  has  mounted  each 
year.  Thus,  on  September  10,  1959,  the  Dis- 
trict's budget  office  recommended  that  for 
fiscal  1961  the  general  fund  pay  for  $2,320,000 
of  operating  expenses  theretofore  paid  by 
the  highway  fund,  explaining: 

"Because  of  the  financial  needs  of  the 
highway  program,  it  is  being  recommended 
that  the  Commissioners  use  this  $2,320,000 
of  highway  funds  to  finance  the  expanded 
highway  program." 

This  staff  recommendation  was  incor- 
porated Into  the  District's  budget  that  was 
adopted  for  fiscal  1961. 

Precise  ascertainment  of  the  degree  of  this 
diversion  is  difficult,  because  published  Dis- 
trict budget  figures  generally  obscure  the 
specific  highway-related  expenses.  How- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  this  diversion  now 
exceeds  $10  million  annually. 

Among  the  highway  expenses  that  are  now 
being   subsidized   by  the   general   fund   are: 

1.  Traffic  police:  The  highway  fund  Is 
charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  paying 
"for  the  expenses  necessarily  Involved  in  the 
pKJllce  control,  regulation,  and  administra- 
tion of  traffic  upon  the  highways."  The 
highway  fund  should  be  paying  about  $3 
million  annually  for  Its  share  of  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force;  *  instead,  the  general  fund  pays  the 
biU. 


Commissioners  could  restore  about  $600,000 
to  the  general  fund. 

'  Between  fiscal  1955  and  fiscal  1962,  high- 
way fund  revenues  declined  from  $15.5  mil- 
lion to  $15.1  million.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, however,  salaries  for  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic  and  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  Increased  $4.5 
million.  Salaries  for  the  police  force,  in- 
cluding traffic  police,  increased  by  $7.5  mil- 
lion. In  the  same  period,  revenue  from  gen- 
eral taxes  (property,  sales.  Income  and  other) 
have  been  increased  45  percent,  in  part  to 
help  absorb  added  highway  expenses. 

In  1954,  the  District  Highway  Department 
advised  Congress  that  total  highway  con- 
struction needs  for  fiscal  years  1955  through 
1964  would  average  $14  million  per  year. 
The  estimate  at  that  time  tor  fiscal  1963  was 
$11.4  million.  The  $64.7  million  now  being 
proposed  represents  an  upward  adjustment 
of  $53.3  million. 

•  In  1954,  the  District  obtained  a  congres- 
sional authorization  to  borrow  $50  million 
for  highway  construction.  Most  of  this  loan 
has  been  exhausted. 

♦  Because  15  p>ercent  of  the  police  force  in 
1937  was  on  traffic  duty,  the  law  as  originally 
written  placed  a  15-percent  celling  on  the 
amount  of  total  police  pay  and  allowances 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  highway  fxmd.  This 
would  be  $3  mUllon  today.  The  15-percent 
ceiling  is  no  longer  realistic,  however.  A 
far  greater  proportion  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  Is  now  on  highway-related  duty 
than  was  true  25  years  ago.  The  total  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Police  Department 
are  now  $26  million  annually.  However  un- 
realistic the  15 -percent  limit  is  today.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  mandatory  requirement  that 
the  highway  fund  pay  this  amount,  a  re- 
quirement that  has  been  ignored  In  recent 
years. 
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3  Hlghwsy  Department:  The  general  fund 
now  pay*  for  we  mllUon  (about  40  percent) 
of  tbe  annual  operattng  expenaee  of  the 
Department  of  Highway*  and  Tralllc.  Al- 
though a  nnaU  part  of  thU  relates  to  non- 
highway  actlTltlee.*  meet  o*  It  relatea  to 
purely    highway    aetlTltlee — atreet    lighting. 

•  The  Highway  Department  la  responalble 
lor  maintaining  telephone  and  radio  com- 
munlcatlona  for  the  District  Oovemment. 


traille  algnali,  etc — and  U  properly  paid  for 
out  of  the  highway  fund. 

3.  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering: 
The  highway  fund  paya  for  snow  remoTal. 
but  otherwise  the  expensee  of  street  clean- 
ing and  the  coats  of  relocating  sewers  be- 
cause of  highway  contructlon  are  paid  for 
by  the  general  fund.  These  maintenance  and 
construction  coats  likewise  properly  should 
be  nnanced  from  the  highway  fund. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  waa  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lie 
MrrcALT,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ood.  our  Father.  In  a  world  filled  with 
sights  that  sadden  and  problems  that 
perplex,  may  our  hearts  be  strengthened 
by  the  realization  that  ours  Is  also  a  time 
of  splendor,  bright  with  promise  as  we 
stand  at  the  portal  of  a  more  glorious 
tomorrow. 

Remind  us  of  the  better  aspects  of 
the  civilization  out  of  which  we  have 
come,  which  even  now  with  new  vitality 
Is  beating  back  the  rampant  powers  of 
slavish  barbarism. 

May  the  crashing  of  outworn  things 
that  are  falling  to  earth  not  hide  from 
our  eyes  the  coming  of  a  new  era  strug- 
gling to  birth. 

If  this  weary  flesh  of  ours,  faced  by 
determined  foes,  should  fear  or  falter, 
keep  us  firm  and  steadfast,  as  in  the 
global  battle  now  raging  we  put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tiie  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.   SSMATX. 

PaaaiDKifT  pbo  -mcroax, 
Washington,  DC,  May  1.  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abaent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lax  Mktcalt.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cabi.  Hatdkk, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALP  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mamstixli).  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  30.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3008)  for  the 
relief  of  Hom  Hong  Hlng,  also  known  as 
Tommy  Joe. 


4.  other  expenses:  Numerous  other  ex- 
penses arising  because  of  highway  use  or  oou' 
strucUon  are  also  carried  by  the  ganeral 
fund  rather  than  the  highway  fund.  These 
Include  such  Items  as  the  costs  of  studying 
air  pollution  problems.  Still  other  publlo 
obUgatluus— such  as  the  expenses  of  relocat- 
ing families  displaced  by  highway  construc- 
tion—should also  be  paid  by  the  highway 
fund.  Instead,  they  are  being  neglected. 


LIMITATION   OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiild.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

IHTKBSTATS    COMMSaCX DaAJTS    0»    PbOPOSSD 

LBCISLATIOir 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmltUng  two  drafu  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, as  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  strengthening  and 
Improving  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

A  bin  to  exempt  certain  carriers  from  min- 
imum rate  regulation  In  the  transportation 
of  bulk  commodities,  agricultural  and  fish- 
ery products,  and  passengers,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

EMP1.0TMKNT  or  RcmiED  POXXXCK  Si«vicx  Or- 
ficxBS    AS    Aoviscas    to    Pobxicn    Oovesn- 

MCNTS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  retired  Foreign  Service  officers  to 
accept,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  employment  as  advisers  to 
foreign  governments  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

BxpoKT  ow  RxviKW  or  CnrrsAL  Rkbuilo  or 
WcMOX)   Waa   II    Vbhiclxs   amd   Asskmbljxs 

IN  THX  PACinc  AaXA  COMSlAirD 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  classified  rejjort  on  the  review  of  cen- 
tral rebuild  of  World  War  II  vehicles  and 
assemblies  In  the  Pacific  area  command  un- 
der the  military  assistance  program  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Aunrr  Rxpobt  ow  CxwraAL  Vau-xt  Basin. 
Cauf.,  RavxNtrx-PaoDuciNO  Watxs  R«- 
sotraccB  Dktxlo^mxnt  Paojxcrs,  Btjxzau  or 

RXCI.AMAT10IC 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  an  audit  report  on  the  Central  VaUey 
Basin.  Calif  ,  revenue-producing  water  re- 
sources development  projects.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions).  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  fiscal  year  1960  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Rxrorr  ow  Torr  Claims  Paid  it   Stat« 

I>KrABTMXNT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Department  during  the 
calendar  year  iftfll  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Di'Ai.  Compensation  Act  or  1963 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Washington,  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
simplify,  modernize,  and  consolidate  the  laws 
relating  to  the  employment  of  clvUlans  in 
more  than  one  position  and  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  civilian  employment  of  retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  serTlces,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  OlvU 
Service. 


The 


PETITION 
ACTING       PRESIDENT       pro 


tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association.  Inc.. 
of  Morrlstown,  N.J.,  relating  to  aUeged 
charges  of  police  brutality,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMiri  BBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BfETCALF,  from  the  Convmltta*  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments 

S.  1316.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  land  tenure 
patterns  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reaarratlon 
(Rept.  No   1372). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Cbmmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

a  2606.  A  bill  to  oorract  certain  land  de- 
scriptions In  the  act  sntltled  "An  act  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  holds  In  trust 
for  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana.  Zla.  Jamez. 
San  PeUpe,  Santo  Domingo,  Cochltl.  Isleta, 
and  San  Ildefonso  certain  public  domain 
lands"  ( Rept.  No.  1373 ) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  ai7«.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  B(d)  (1)  of 
the  ReclamaUon  Project  Act  of  19S0  (53 
Stat.  1187;  43  UjS.C.  486),  to  make  addi- 
tional provision  for  Irrigation  blocks,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.   1377). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Oommnte*  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalra,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8  3803  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Prairie  Band  of 
Potawatoml  Indians  In  Kansas  (Rept.  No. 
1374). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  2885  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  the  IClnneeota 
Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Little 
Flower  Mission  of  the  St.  Cloud  Dlooese 
(Rept.  No.  1375). 

By  Mr  DWORSHAK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
mentn: 

S  3665.  A  bill  to  authorlas  the  Saentary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  ainsndatai 
contract  with  the  Hurley  Irrlgattoa  Dlstrlo^ 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  ISTt). 
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By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  ..nd  Insular  Affairs,  without  amsnd- 

ii.eiit. 

H  R  8030.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ad- 
mitting the  State  of  Washington  Into  the 
liilon  in  order  to  authorize  the  vise  of  funds 
fr  im  the  disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the 
c..nsUuctlon  of  State  charitable,  educational, 
penal,  or  reformatory  Institutions  (Rept.  No. 
13791.  and 

H  R  9806.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Wliiunan  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
Miislon    NaUonal    Historic    Site    (Rept.    No. 

13W) 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  commerce,  without  amendment: 

S  1605  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  delegate  Its  functions 
^liepl.  No.   1376). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOemON  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 
Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
muted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  SUtes.  dated  AprU  13.  1962, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILIaS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr    CHAVEZ: 

S  3231  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    HUMPHRBT: 

S  3232  A  bill  to  amend  section  33  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as 
to  provide  a  system  of  safety  rules,  regula- 
tions and  safety  Inspection  and  training,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HTTHTHarr  when 
he  Introduced  the  aboTe  hill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    MORSE: 

S  3233  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia minimum  wage  law  to  prorlde 
broader  coverage.  ImproTed  standards  of 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hotirs  pro- 
tection, and  improved  means  of  enforce- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

S  3234.  A  bill  to  proTlde  that  no  SUt« 
shall  imjxwe  any  poll  tax,  property  tax  or 
any  property  ownership  qualification  or  prop- 
erty tax.  or  any  literacy  or  Intelligence  test 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  of  any  cltlsen  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  a  Federal  officer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  tSr.  Moxsz  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


CONCURRENT  RBBOLUTION 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL LIVINO  MUSEUM  OP 
AtTTHROPOLOGY  AND  ETHNOG- 
RAPHY 

Mr.  LONG  of  HawaU.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit,  for  ai^ropriate  refereiuje,  a 
concurrent  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  use  his  good  offices  in  inves- 
tigating the  feasibility  of  establishing  an 
International  Living  Museum.    I  believe 

CVin 464 


that  such  a  museum,  supported  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding without  which  international 
peace  and  amity  is  likely  to  be  a  vain 
hope. 

We  have  many  forward-looking  edu- 
cational programs  which  will  help  to  tie 
nations  together  on  the  frontiers  of  fu- 
ture knowledge.  I  believe  this  proposal 
will  help  us  all  to  recognize  our  common 
heritage  upon  which  that  future  can  be 
built. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  70)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and.  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Whereas  programs  of  International  coop- 
eration enhance  the  achievement  of  mutual 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  promote  the  cause  of  International 
peace; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Living  Museum  of  Anthropology  and 
Ethnography,  planned,  executed,  and  di- 
rected by  all  participating  nations  as  equals, 
would  provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  acquire  a  better  understand- 
ing of  themselves  and  each  other; 

Whereas  the  presentation  of  special  ex- 
hibits such  as  those  which  would  trace  the 
development  of  man  and  his  culttiral 
achievements  through  the  ages  or  show  vari- 
ous means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  or  the  natural  resources  or 
geographic  peculiarities  of  various  sections 
of  the  world  would  c^er  infinite  poeslbllltlea 
to  Instrtict,  enlighten,  and  delight  those  who 
would  plan  and  work  for,  and  those  who 
would  visit,  such  exhibits  and  enable  them 
to  better  understand  and  appreciate  the 
similarities  and  differences  of  the  peoples  of 
all  parts  of  the  world; 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  such  exhibits 
wotild  be  brought  to  peoples  throughout  the 
world  by  a  program  of  traveling  exhibits  and 
the  establishment  of  small  permanent 
branches  of  the  musetun  In  many  countries 
of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  an  International  Living  Museum 
wotild  be  continuous  and  might  well  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  least  controversial  and  one 
of  the  most  generally  cherished  institutions 
in  a  world  of  great  diversity:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotise  of 
lUpreeentativea  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  exiH^sses 
its  interest  in  encoxiraging  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Living  Musexmi  of 
Anthropology  and  Ethnography. 

Sic.  a.  The  President  is  requested  to  in- 
sUtute  stTidles  within  the  Depcu^ment  of 
State  and  other  interested  departments  and 
agencies  at  the  United  States  Government 
with  a  view  ( 1 )  to  reporting  to  the  Congress 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Uving  Museum  and  the 
framework,  functions,  and  purposes  of  such 
museum,  and  (2)  to  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress recommendations  as  to  the  extent  of 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
proposed  operations  of  such  museimi. 

Bwc.  8.  The  President  Is  further  requested, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  place  before  the  United 
Nations  for  its  consideration  a  proposal  for 
the  initiation  of  studies  within  the  United 
Nations  that  would  explore  the  feasibility  of 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Living 
Museum  and  the  sponsorship  of  such  mu- 
seum by  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  33  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to 
provide  a  system  of  safety  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  safety  inspection  and  train- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes.  The  major 
segment  of  our  private  industry  has 
found  it  necessary  to  place  emphasis  on 
rules  for  safety.  Part  of  this  concern 
for  the  prevention  of  disabling  accidents, 
or  damage  to  property,  is  due  to  the  ad- 
ditional operational  cost  involved  and 
partly  due  to  promote  efficiency. 

The  UJ5.  Grovemment,  largest  single 
employer  in  the  Nation,  lags  far  behind 
private  industry  in  promoting  a  coordi- 
nated practical  program  for  safety. 
This  lack  of  a  fiily  uniform  program 
is  becoming  Increasingly  costly  in  loss 
of  time  and  payment  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  Federal  employees. 

In  1948  the  injury  fi-equency  rate  for 
Federal  employees  was  8.1  disabling  in- 
juries per  million  man-hours.  Dating 
from  the  same  period  the  cost  of 
Injuries  to  Federal  employees  has  in- 
creased some  80  percent  from  approxi- 
mately $20  million  in  1949  to  $36.1 
million  in  1960. 

At  present  the  only  safety  program  in 
Government  is  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
Safety  Council,  pursuant  to  section 
33(c)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  which  declared  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  act  "to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  and  injuries  among 
Government  officers  and  employees,  en- 
couiage  safe  practices,  eliminate  work 
hazards  and  health  risks,  and  reduce 
compensable  injuries." 

The  purpose  and  fimctions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Safety  Council  Is  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  matters  relating  to  the  safety 
of  Federal  employees.  In  carrying  out 
the  Council's  duties  there  Is  no  legal 
opportunity  to  enforce  their  recom- 
mendations and  even  after  their  advice 
is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  he 
cannot  enforce  decisions  of  the  Coimcil. 
Because  of  this  lack  of  enforcement  or 
mandate  from  the  Council,  or  Secretary 
of  Labor,  there  are  no  minimnm  stand- 
ards of  safety  required  of  all  Federal 
agencies.  With  approximately  54  dif- 
ferent Federal  agencies  responsible 
imder  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  there  are  approximately  54  dif- 
ferent programs  ranging  from  no  pro- 
gram at  all  to  others  which  are  quite 
effective.  This  situation  indicates  there 
is  considerable  lack  of  interest  in  safety 
on  the  behalf  of  many  Fedo-al  adminis- 
trators. 

With  each  agency  responsible  for  its 
own  safety  program  there  presently  ex- 
ists much  duplication  of  efforts  in  the 
way  of  disseminating  publicity,  train- 
ing, insiJections,  and  requests  for  appro- 
priations for  safety  personnel. 

There  is  no  present  agency  coordinat- 
ing body  which  has  the  authority  to  see 
that  overall  objectives  are  met.  and  that 
minimum  safety  Standards  are  developed, 
and  that  they  are  met  by  all  agencies. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  now  the 
authority  to  urge  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  Federal  safety  elTort, 
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It  does  not  have  r«oo«nl»e<l  authority  to 
compel  an  eflecUve  Federal  safety  ef- 
fort. 

Because  of  the  Increasing  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  appropriations 
and  Impaired  efBciency  and  to  follow 
the  trend  In  industry  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  amend  section  33(c)  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  ac- 
complish these  things: 

First  It  would  require  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  to  esUblish  a  safety 
program  in  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards, programs,  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Second.  It  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  develop,  promulgate. 
and  promote  minimum  safety  standards 
for  Federal  employees. 

Third.  It  would  provide  for  surveys 
and  Investigations  of  Injury  causes  which 
would  provide  useful  daU  for  Individual 
agencies  to  use  In  controlling  injuries  to 
their  employees. 

Fourth.  It  would  provide  a  means  for 
coordinating  and  collecting  the  Informa- 
tion and  data  developed  by  each  Federal 
agency  and  making  it  available  for  all  to 
use  in  helping  prevent  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. 

Fifth.  It  would  provide  an  advisory 
staff  of  technicians  for  those  agencies 
wishing  to  initiate  or  Improve  their 
safety  efforts. 

Sixth.  It  would  provide  a  Federal 
safety  advisory  committee  which  would 
Include  representatives  from  both  labor 
and  management  and  thus  Insure  a  more 
closely  knitted  Joint  labor  and  manage- 
ment effort  toward  Improving  the  safety 
record. 

Seventh.  It  would  provide  resources 
for  training  and  education  of  Federal  ad- 
visory personnel  in  order  to  upgrade  the 
safety  know-how  of  those  In  positions  of 
safety  responsibility  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

This  bill  if  enacted  into  law  should 
resvilt  In  a  better  overall  safety  program 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  con- 
sequent decrease  In  the  appropriations 
supporting  the  Federal  employees"  dis- 
ability compensation  laws  and  a  much 
improved  safety  program. 

The  ACTTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3232)  to  amend  section  33 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  so  as  to  provide  a  system  of  safety 
riiles,  regulations,  and  safety  inspection 
and  training,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr  Humphriy,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


sanitary  housing  to  families  displaced  by 
construction  of  highways  forming  a  part 
of  the  IntersUto  System.  Introduced  by 
me.  for  myself  and  other  Senators,  on 
March  13.  1M2. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUon.  it  la  so 
ordered. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
amendments  to  H.R.  10M4,  the  Labor - 
HEW  appropriations  bill  for  1983  are 
again  printed,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  CaseI 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Also,  by  authority  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr  Bush).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cask  I  may  be  similarly  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  amendment  to  the  same 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


DECENT.  SAFE.  AND  SANITARY 
HOUSING  FOR  FAMILIES  DIS- 
PLACED BY  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
HIGHWAYS  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
'S.    2982 »    to   assure   decent,   safe,    and 


AMENDMENT  OF  RESOLUTION  CRE- 
ATING SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS   OP  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  26.  1962.  the  names  of 
Senators  Bush.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Carlson.  McCarthy.  Scott,  and  Keat- 
ing were  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  333'  amending 
the  resolution  creating  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Capehart  on  April  26.  1962. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1363  AND 
S.  3096.  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT 
SET-ASIDES  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
t)ehalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  ProxmireI.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  a  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday.  May  16.  1962.  on  the 
bills.  S.  1363  and  S.  3096.  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  that  the 
program  under  which  Government  con- 
tracts are  set  aside  for  small  business 
concerns  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
contracts  for  maintenance,  repair,  or 
construction 

The  hearmg  will  begin  at  10  am  .  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  these  bills  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  Reginald  W  Barnes,  counsel. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, room  5300.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  Capitol  4-3121  ex- 
tension 3921,  at  the  earliest  po-ssible 
date. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTINO— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  REQUEST  FOR  LIMITA- 
TION OF  DEBATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  In 

view  of  the  fact  that  an  announcement 
waa  made  to  the  Senato.  and  the  desire 
of  the  leadership  that  as  many  Senators 
as  possible  be  present.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  dlsUngulshed  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DtRKSENi,  and  myself.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  unanimous-consent  request  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  clerk  will  sUte  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Kcutxuvrt 
Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Wednesday. 
M.iy  9.  1962,  at  the  oonclualon  of  routine 
m  .rnmg  buatnese.  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  1361)  for  the 
rellpf  of  James  M  Norman,  debate  on  the 
pending  substitute  amendment  propoMd  by 
Mr  Mansfieu)  (fur  himself  and  Mr.  Diek- 
SEN I  shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Mansfieij)  and  Mr  RrssELL,  respectfully; 
and  debate  on  any  other  amendment^  mo- 
il,)«.  Df  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
liiblp.  8h.ill  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader  Provtded.  That  in  the  event 
the  majority  leader  la  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  oppo«l- 
tlon  thereto  shall  b©  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him  Prortded  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  substitute  amendment  shall 
be  received 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  nnal  paMa^e  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided. 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 
Mat    1.    1962 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

VVhen  this  matter  was  first  presented 
to  the  Senate,  I  made  a  brief  statoment 
outlining  the  odds  that  were  against 
those  of  us  who  were  undertaking  to  give 
the  American  people  a  complete  picture 
of  what  was  Involved  in  the  pending 
proposal.  At  that  time  I  stated  that 
many  of  the  media  of  conununicatlon 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  had  said 
this  was  an  effort  to  enable  Negroes  in 
the  South  to  vote.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
stronge.st  advocates  of  the  bill  had  esti- 
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mated  that  it  affected  only  100  counties 
(^r  precincts  in  the  South  and  that  the 
bill  was  wholly  and  totally  unnecessary. 

I  realized  then,  aa  did  those  associated 
with  me  in  this  fight,  that  It  would  be 
\ory  difficult  to  get  the  issue  before  the 
.^merlcan  people.  But  I  am  glad  to  say 
vv(>  have  made  considerable  progress. 

Some  of  my  ooUeagues  have  made 
masterful  speeches.  In  the  beet  tradition 
of  the  Senate.  Some  of  the  constitu- 
tional arguments  that  have  been  made 
here  are.  in  my  opinion,  of  as  fine  a 
quality  aa  any  that  have  ever  been  made. 

We  have  not  had  large  audiences  here 
on  the  floor  to  hear  the  presentations 
that  have  been  made,  demonstrating  thai 
this  bill  Is  unconstitutional,  but  we  have 
pradually  pierced  the  curtain  of  preju- 
dice that  Is  thrown  around  the  South 
on  all  l.^ues  of  this  kind. 

The  fact  that  this  measure  Is  clearly 
unconstitutional  Is  being  recognised  more 
widely  by  members  of  the  bar,  by  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  political  sdenoe 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  people 
of  this  country  generally  are  getting  a 
better  understanding  of  the  pohtlcal 
aspects  of  this  measure,  rather  than  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill. 

The  fact  that  It  ia  wholly  imnecessary, 
Mr.  President,  has  been  demonstrated 
by  events,  legislation,  and  litigation  in 
the  past  2  or  3  days — I  believe  in  the 
.<=:ute  of  Mississippi — demonstrating  that 
there  are  ample  laws  on  the  books  at  the 
present  time  to  deal  with  any  depriva- 
uon  of  voting  rights.  The  Attorney 
General  has  an  option  either  of  proeecut- 
Uik'  under  criminal  procedures  or  of  pro- 
ceeding with  equitable  relief  by  injunc- 
tion and  the  appointment  of  referees  or 
registrars,  as  provided  in  the  legislation 
passed  In  1957  and  In  1960. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  some 
propress,  but  the  odds  have  been  so  great 
that  we  have  not  completed  our  task.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  this  measure  who  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
this  subject.  These  Senators  have  de- 
voted hours  of  labor  in  the  preparation 
of  their  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if 
I  may  do  so  without  prejudice  to  my 
reservation  of  objection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  do  so. 
Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia?  Without 
objiH"iion.  with  that  understanding,  the 
.Senator  may  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  With  reference  to 
iho.se  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  .speak,  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
uuua  silent  weeks  studying  and  prepar- 
ing his  speech  on  this  subject.  He  was 
to  have  delivered  it  on  Monday  of  last 
we-'k.  The  Senate  met  a  few  minutes 
and  adjourned.  He  was  to  have  delivered 
•t  on  7  uesday  of  last  week.  In  fact,  he 
made  a  mimeographed  summary  of  it 
and  sent  it  to  the  press.  Still  he  had  no 
opix)rtunity  to  be  recognized.  He  is 
^itiinc  here  now.  hoping  that  before  this 
debate  is  concluded  he  will  have  an  op- 
1101 1 unity  to  express  his  views.    Because 


he  is  convinced  that  If  this  proposal 
should  be  enacted  Into  law  it  is  so  clearly 
unconstitutional  that  the  Suprane 
Court,  unless  it  reverses  everything  it  has 
ever  held  In  the  past,  will  declare  it  null 
and  T(4d.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
wants  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  RUSSEXli.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  that  in- 
sofar as  my  efforts  can  affect  the  matter 
he  win  have  ample  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  I  think  my  record  is  clear  in 
favor  of  free  discussion  in  the  Senate,  the 
last  forum  of  free  expression  on  this 
earth,  which  drauld  be  kept  open  always. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  have  not  yet  delivered  their  re- 
marks. Some  of  these  speeches  have 
been  the  subject  of  we^s  of  work,  as 
stated  by  the  Senatw  from  Virginia,  and 
require  more  than  1  hour  in  which  to 
be  delivered. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  President:  as  I 
have  indicated,  we  have  to  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  power  of  repetition  to 
get  this  Issue  across  to  the  country. 
There  are  many  facets  of  the  subject 
which  have  not  yet  been  discussed,  many 
angles  of  it  which  have  not  been  ex- 
plored. In  view  of  the  situation  which 
prevails,  I  do  not  think  it  jeould  be  ap- 
ixx>prlate  to  agree  to  a  unanlmous-con- 
aent  request  limiting  debate  at  this  time; 
and  I  therefore,  with  regret  to  both  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader,  feel 
constrained  to  object. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

1A-.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  goes  on  to  some- 
thing else?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  rather  go 
on,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield.  I 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  thoughts  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  myself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Very  welL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  the  usual  procedure  of  a 
unanimous -consent  agreement  to  bring 
a  debate  to  a  close  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  has  been  objected  to. 
Apparently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy an  unusual  procedure  if  we  >  are  to 
finish  with  this  matter  one  way  or  an- 
other and  get  on  to  the  other  business 
of  the  Senate  for  this  session. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  pending  business  has  been  before  the 
Senate  for  a  week.  The  debate  has 
been  somewhat  desultory,  with  two  or 
three  speeches  a  day  and  a  very  limited 
exchange  of  ideas.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  any  tmdue  prolongation 
of  this  discussion  will  serve  little  con- 
structive purpose. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annotmce  that  the  leadership  proposes 
to  file  a  motion  for  cloture  on  Monday, 
assuming  that  there  are  14  other 
Senators  who  will  Join  us  in  a  petition 
to  that  end.  The  leadership  reminds 
the  Senate  that  if  this  petition  is  filed 
on  Monday,  as  is  our  intention,  then 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 
hour   after   the   Senate   meets   on   the 


Wednesday  following,  the  motion  of 
cloture  will  be  voted  on  In  the  Senate. 

All  Members  are  thereby  placed  on 
notice  a  week  in  advance  of  this  most 
Important  vote.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  make  their  arrangemoits  In  order 
to  be  here  at  that  time. 

May  I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  If  the 
motion  for  cloture  receives  a  majority 
but  less  than  the  required  two-thirds 
majority  the  leadership  will  attempt  to 
obtain  an  expression  of  sentiment  on 
the  merits  of  the  measure  by  another 
unusual  procedure,  but  a  procedure 
entirely  In  accord  with  the  rules.  The 
leadership  will  move  to  table  Its  own 
measure  and  then  vote  against  tabling. 
If  the  vote  on  this  tabUz^  motion  is 
preponderantly  against  tabling,  the 
leadership  will  assume  that  the  Senate 
still  desires  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue.  It  will,  therefore,  continue  with 
the  pending  business  and,  at  a  subse- 
quent point,  if  necessary,  make  a  second 
effort  to  Invoke  cloture.  If  that  effort 
again  fails,  then,  insofar  as  the  leader- 
ship is  c(xicemed,  it  will  recognise  that 
the  Senate  is  imprepared  or  unwilling 
or  unable,  under  its  present  rules,  to  face 
this  issue  on  its  merits,  and  It  will  pro- 
ceed to  other  business. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  showing 
what  I  feel,  and  what  many  other  Sen- 
ators feel,  is  complete  good  faith  in  this 
matter,  by  the  procedure  which  he  has 
outlined.  Though  the  minority  leader 
has  not  spoken,  I  know  he  joins  in  the 
statement  fully.  This  is  very  hearten- 
ing to  those  Senators  who  feel  as  I  do. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  I  assure  the 
Senator  he  will  have  no  difficulty,  m  my 
view,  about  getting  14  Senators  to  sign 
the  cloture  petition.  Though  it  might 
soimd  uimecessary.  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  Senator  that  of  course  I  should  be 
honored  to  Join. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  what 
the  Senator  has  said  today  is  this,  Mr. 
President:  It  is  an  appraisal  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  himself  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  compass  of  ddMite.  We 
have  not  had  much  to  say  about  the 
constitutionality  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure, and  yet  I  feel  that  enough  has  been 
said  even  on  that  score  to  make  an  ade- 
quate case  before  the  Soiate.  even  if 
the  matter  were  allowed  to  rest  at  this 
point. 

What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do,  and 
I  understand  It  thoroughly — and  our  own 
leader  has  Joined  in  it — is  to  make  the 
Senate  rules  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  I  like  to  say  in 
this  regard,  because  those  who  feel  as 
I  do  are  often  given  advice,  too,  around 
here,  I  think  all  Senators,  including 
Senators  who  feel  that  they  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  a  considerable  amount 
further,  ought  to  think  very  seriously 
about  making  the  rules  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties about  amending  tlie  rules — 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  I  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KkatingI  and  so  many  of 
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us  have  tried  to  do — haa  been  the  argu- 
ment. "Well,  they  can  be  made  to  work. 
If  a  majority  really  wants  to  do  some- 
thing, it  can  do  it." 

Now  I  thinJc  the  majority  leader  Is 
going  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  de- 
termine that.  Mr.  President,  more  will 
be  at  stake  on  this  vote  than  cloture  on 
the  pending  question.  Perhaps  what 
wil'  be  at  stake  on  this  vote  is  the  whole 
validity  of  the  Senate  rules,  built  upon 
rule  XXll. 

If  a  majority,  after  reasonable  debate. 
as  found  by  the  majority  leader,  cannot 
make  its  will  felt,  then  it  is  high  time 
that  the  country  take  notice  of  it;  and 
the  majority,  as  it  can.  should  change 
the  rules  at  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. I  predict  this  vote  will  be  really 
historic,  because  that  is  the  subject  on 
which  it  will  bear. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAN8FTELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  gives  me  too 
much  responsibility  In  this  matter,  be- 
cause this  is  a  bipartisan  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  distlngiiished  minority  leader 
and  myself,  on  which  we  see  eye  to  eye, 
on  which  we  have  been  working  closely 
together,  and  which  we  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  be  bipartisan  In  Its  considera- 
tion. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  cooperate  with 
the  majority  leader  on  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate,  as  I  have  done  on  all 
other  matters.  But  I  have  a  suggestion 
or  two  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
the  majority  leader. 

Plrst,  if  a  cloture  petition  is  filed  on 
Monday  and  a  vote  is  Uken  on  Wednes- 
day, some  of  us  who  are  doing  our  best 
to  campaign  for  reelection  will  not  be 
present  on  Wednesday.  So  I  should  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  my  good  friends 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle — the 
minority  leader,  the  minority  whip,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  senatorial  elections 
committee. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  gracious  and 
in  keeping  with  our  nonpartisan  spirit. 
If  it  is  possible,  in  case  there  are  two 
Senators  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  who  Intend  to  vote  against  cloture, 
to  try  to  arrange  a  pair  so  that  I  can  go 
out  to  my  State  and  conduct  my  cam- 
paign against  the  Republican  candidate. 
Such  action  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  gracious  reciprocity  that 
prevails  so  frequently  in  the  Senate  Of 
course,  If  I  cannot  arrange  such  a  pair, 
I  shall  remain  hiere.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  my  remaining  in  Washington  would 
not  be  as  effective  campaigning  as 
though  I  were  to  go  home.  But  I  am 
serious  in  pleading  for  cooperation  in  ar- 
ranging a  pair. 

I  have  two  suggestions  for  my  major- 
ity leader.  First,  I  believe  that  between 
now  and  Friday  of  this  week  would  be 
ample  time  for  the  completion  of  debate 
on  the  question  before  the  Senate  I 
should  like  to  have  the  majority  leader 
consider  the  possibility  of  filing   a  clo- 


ture petition  on  Friday  Instead  of  on 
Monday.  Such  action  would  save  us 
some  time  and  be  helpful  to  many  of 
us. 

Second.   I   most   respectfully   suggest 
that  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
floor  of  this   great  Chamber  is  one  of 
the  great  educational  platforms  of  Amer- 
ica, and  that  it  is  necessary  to  cause  the 
American  people  to  understand  what  is 
involved  in  an  issue  such  as  the  one  be- 
fore the  Senate.     In  my  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  Senate — and  I  think  I 
am  a  qualified  witness  on  this  particular 
subject — I  have  found  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  round-the-clock  meetings 
of  the  Senate  when  we  have  a  great  edu- 
cational issue  to  present  to  the  country 
on  a  question  such  as  the  one  before  us. 
Let  us  face  the  issue.     There  is  be- 
hind the  civil  rights  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  question  which  bears  on  rule  XXII. 
I  re3p>ectfully  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  with  long  night  sessions  up 
to  midnight,  until  possibly  Thursday  and 
then  conduct  around-the-clock  sessions. 
In  that  manner  we  shall  give  the  Amer- 
ican public  a  look  at  the  Senate  as  it 
proceeds  in  such  a  session.     Then  f>er- 
haps  next  week  we  could  reach  a  vote 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr  President, 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  posslbUitv 
of  filing  a  cloture  petition  this  week,  but 
no  matter  which  way  we  turned,  there 
was  always  some  obstacle  in  the  way. 
So,  within  the  limits  of  Its  wisdom,  the 
leadership  did  the  l)est  it  could  in  the 
light  of  events  and  tried  to  be  as  prac- 
tical, understanding,  and  tolerant  as 
possible. 

So  far  as  night  sessions  are  concerned, 
I  do  not  foresee  any  night  sessions, 
though  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  do  so 
can  hold  the  floor  all  night  and  speak  to 
his  heart's  content.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  operate  in  a  reasonable  manner,  with- 
in the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  end  that  the  issues  may  be 
discussed,  the  health  of  Senators 
preserved.  So  far  as  educating  the 
country  is  concerned,  it  app>ears  to  me 
that  the  best  way  to  educate  the  people 
of  the  country  is  either  through  our  own 
personal  efforts  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  through  the  various  news  media 
by  means  of  which  the  American  people 
can  be  reached. 

The  leadership  has  endeavored  to  be 
tolerant  of  all  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  As  we  promised  in  the  be- 
ginning, we  have  no  parliamentary 
tricks  in  the  bag.  We  have  tried  to  lay 
our  cards  on  the  table  and  operate  under 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate.  We  in- 
tend to  continue  to  do  so;  and  if  a  little 
longer  time  is  required,  that  is  the  way 
it  will  have  to  be. 

The  way  things  are  going  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
Congress  can  adjourn  before  Labor  Day. 
There  have  been  suggestions  to  the  ef- 
fect that  if  we  have  not  completed  our 
business  around  Labor  Day,  we  may  well 
recess  and  come  back  after  the  election. 
That  suggestion  will  be  given  every  con- 
sideration. But  I  point  out  to  Members 
of  this  body  that  the  business  of  the 
Senate  mu.st  always  come  first. 


May  1 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  majority  leader  has  man- 
ifested a  rare  patience  and  a  commend- 
able tolerance  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Senate.  In  line  with  the 
suggestion  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI  proposal  to 
file  a  cloture  petition  on  Friday  was 
rather  seriously  entertained,  so  that  a 
vote  might  be  had  on  Tuesday.  How- 
ever, the  difficulty  is  the  intervention  of 
primaries  in  a  number  of  States.  So  in 
order  not  to  put  some  Senators  in  an 
awkward  position,  the  arrangement  had 
to  be  changed.  Yet  we  cannot  operate 
forever  day  after  day  without  precipitat- 
ing the  issue. 

My  only  hope  is  that  we  can  reach  a 
vote  on  the  merits.  A  vote  on  cloture 
is  not  a  vote  on  the  merits.  If  it  were 
successful,  it  would  only  postpone  the 
vote  on  the  issue,  after  Senators  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  under  the  clo- 
ture limitation,  and  then  at  long  last  we 
would  reach  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
measure 

In  a  sense,  we  shall  be  voting  on  the 
merits  if  we  vote  on  the  proposed  mo- 
tion to  table.  Such  action  would  Indi- 
cate pretty  well  whether  or  not  we  In- 
tended to  do  something  on  the  Issue. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  very  briefly, 
the  language  in  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  has  been  virtually  lifted  out  of  a 
pledge  that  was  made  by  my  own  party 
in  Chicago  in  1960.  I  do  not  wish  to 
Ignore  that  pledge.  It  was  presented  to 
the  American  people  in  good  faith.  In 
consequence,  I  should  like  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  measure.  The  pro- 
posed action  appears  to  be  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  made  possible. 

Since  business  will  be  accumulating, 
and  the  Senate  probably  be  behind  sched- 
ule, the  issue  cannot  go  down  the  road 
too  far. 

I  am  sure  that  some  Senator  can  be 
found  who  will  give  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  a  pair,  so  that 
he  may  l>e  protected.  On  occasions  I 
have  joined  in  giving  him  a  pair.  I 
should  like  to  cast  my  own  alflrmatlve 
vote,  but  if  a  pair  cannot  be  found  to 
give  the  Senator  a  pair,  I  shall  Join 
with  him  to  see  that  a  pair  Is  arranged, 
and  then  express  my.self  further  on  the 
pending   measure. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  always  been  very  helpful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  arranging  pairs. 
I  have  always  reciprocated,  and  will  al- 
ways stand  ready  and  willing  to  recip- 
rocate on  the  question  of  pairs. 

In  recent  years  something  has  hap- 
pened to  a  historic  custom  in  the  Senate 
In  regard  to  live  pairs.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate  there  was  no  prob- 
lem in  arranging  pairs.  I  speak  not  for 
myself,  but  for  many  Senators  who  have 
talked  with  me  on  the  subject.  In  re- 
cent years  it  has  become  more  and  more 
difficult,    for   some   reason,   to    arrange 
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Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 
Is  it  not  true  that 


pairs.     I   think   It   Is  a  very   fair   and 
holpful   procedure. 

Mr  ROBERTSON. 
ihc  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. 

Mr  ROBERTSON. 
vv  henever  a  Senator  who  is  present  at  the 
time  a  vote  Is  taken  has  announced  a 
pair,  the  press  repoi-ts  that  he  did  not 
vote  What  Senator  wishes  to  be  re- 
corded repeatedly  as  not  voting  when  he 
was  present? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ttie  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  not  v«;ry  much  concerned 
about  press  reports. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  press  does 
not  announce  that  a  Senator  had  a  live 
pair,  and  that  the  Senator  was  present 
and  would  otherwise  have  voted.  It 
announces  that  the  Senator  did  not  vote. 

Mr  MORSE.  As  I  say.  I  am  not  very 
much  concerned  abc>ut  that.  We  take 
the  facts  to  the  people  of  our  State,  if 
that  happens,  and  If  the  press  has  made 
an  erroneous  issue  of  the  situation,  that 
fact  reflects  against  the  press.  I  have 
found  it  to  be  to  my  iidvantage  on  occa- 
sions. However.  I  b«  lleve  that  the  his- 
toric policy  of  live  )>alrs  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  revived  with  greater  fre- 
quency than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
la.st  few  years. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.    I  yleli. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  sliould  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Seriator  from  Oregon 
that  I  likewise  lEonent  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  completely  changed  Its  pro- 
cedure with  regard  to  that  situation. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  general 
pairs  were  used  between  Senators  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle.  That  was  done  as 
a  matter  of  course.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
Senator  did  not  even  have  to  go  to  his 
pair  to  tell  him  that  he  would  be  out  of 
town.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
for  example,  would  rise  and  inquire 
whether  his  pair  had  voted.  If  he  were 
to  be  told.  "No;  the  Senator  has  not 
voted,"  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
then  would  say.  "I  have  a  general  pair 
with  that  Senator.  Not  knowing  how  he 
would  vote  if  he  were  present,  I  withhold 
my  vote." 

Then  the  situation  got  down  to  the 
point  where  today  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
.special  pair.  A  Senator  must  make  in- 
quiry and  make  a  special  arrangement  in 
order  to  get  a  live  pair. 

Whether  the  situation  changed  be- 
cause of  the  facts  related  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  I  do 
not  know.  The  situation  I  have  referred 
to  certainly  gave  the  Senate  a  clearer 
illustration  of  Just  how  Senators  felt  on 
an  issue  so  far  as  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  concerned.  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  press,  but  to  the  record  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  certainly  a  better  dem- 
onstration than  the  present  system  pro- 
vides. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
of  course. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  WhUe  I  have  been 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  situation  as  it 
btained  previously,  I  am  particularly 
in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
pairing  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
on  the  pending  issue.  I  am  strongly  In 
favor  of  that  pair. 


VISIT  TO  THE  FLOOR  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE OP  THE  HONORABLE  MAU- 
RICE EDELMAN,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  present  to  the 
Senate  an  honored  guest  who  is  In  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber.  I  Introduce  to  the 
Senate  the  distinguished  author,  lec- 
turer, and  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Honorable  Maurice  Edelman. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


OFFICE    BUILDINa     FOR    HOUSING 
AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  cnnoimced  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pending  business  I  would 
move  to  refer  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  a  public  works  bill 
which,  in  addition  to  authorizing  $600 
million  in  appropriations  for  public 
works  in  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
would  authorize  additional  standby  au- 
thority of  $2  billion  of  side-door  or  back- 
door or  Indirect  financing,  all  of  which, 
except  for  one  fund,  would  come  from 
trust  funds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 

I  said  that  before  that  action  was 
taken,  on  which  no  testimony  had  been 
taken,  either  pro  or  con,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  should  have 
presented  to  it  some  testimony,  and  an 
opportunity  to  express  its  view. 

Today  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
because  of  the  known  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  back-door 
financing,  the  leadership  would  probably 
drop  the  standby  authority  of  $2  billion 
and  raise  the  direct  authority  to  $900 
million,  and  try  to  get  the  bill  through 
the  Senate  in  that  form.  Should  I  be  in- 
formed by  the  leadership  that  it  will  drop 
the  $2  billion  back-door  financing  pro- 
posal, I  shall  not  move  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, because  we  do  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  a  public  works  bill. 

Since  that  bill  was  reported  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  reported  another 
bill,  S.  3123.  to  use  funds  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  The  bill  proposes  to  use  mu- 
tual mortgage  insurance  funds  to  the 
extent  of  $32  million  to  build  a  marble 
I>alace  much  larger  than  Jimmy  Hofla's 
Teamsters  Union  Building,  for  use  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  In 
these  days  of  high  construction  costs, 
that  will  be  quite  an  office  building.  The 
point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  it,  let  all  the  taxpayers  con- 
tribute, and  let  the  money  be  added  to 
the  public  debt. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
to  lend  money  from  the  mutual  mortgage 
insurance  fimd  for  the  construction  of 
the  building.  This  loan  would  be  paid 
off  in  25  years,  with  interest  at  4  per- 
cent, from  annual  pasrments  in  lieu  of 
rent. 

I  wish  to  give  notice  that  I  Intend  to 
move  to  have  this  bill  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
order  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
C(Hnmlttee  may  take  testimony  on  and 


consider  this  proposal  to  lend  money 
from  the  mutual  mortgage  insurance 
fund  for  Federal  building  construction. 

The  mutual  mortgage  Insurance  fxmd 
was  created  imder  section  202  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  and  it  now  appears 
In  section  1708  of  title  12  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code.  The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration places  premiums,  fees  and 
other  Income  received  in  connection  with 
the  FHA's  regiilar  home  mortgage  insur- 
ance program  into  the  mutual  mortgage 
insurance  fimd.  From  this  fund  insur- 
ance claims  may  be  paid  when  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  program  are 
foreclosed  or  acquired  in  lieu  of  fore- 
closure with  losses  to  the  mortgagee. 

Under  section  206  of  the  National 
Housing  Act — 12  use.  1712 — moneys 
In  the  fund  which  are  not  needed  for 
current  operations  of  FHA  must  be  de- 
posited with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  or  invested  in  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of,  or  in  bonds  or  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by,  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  section  206  which  would  be 
amended  by  S.  3123.  Instead  of  highly 
liquid  assets  appropriate  to  a  reserve 
fund  which  backs  up  all  mortgages  in- 
sured under  the  FHA  regular  program, 
available  at  a  moment's  notice  whenever 
needed  to  assure  the  stability  of  the  real 
estate  market,  the  bill  would  permit  in- 
vestment in  a  25 -year  loan— doubtless  a 
secure  loan,  but  far  from  a  liquid  invest- 
ment. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  Jurisdiction  over  the  mutual 
mortgage  Insurance  fund.  It  was 
created  by  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1934  and  has  been  under  this  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction  ever  since.  In  fact,  no 
later  than  last  June,  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  reported  out  an  amendment 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  the  mutual 
mortgage  Insurance  fund  authorizing  the 
FHA  to  set  the  annual  premiimi  charge 
between  one-fourth  of  1  percent  and  1 
percent  per  annum — formerly  the  range 
had  been  from  one-half  of  1  percent  to 
1  percent  per  annum.  This  became  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 

In  my  Judgment  It  is  essential  for  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
have  hearings  on  any  proiKwal  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  relating  to  the  mutual  mortgage  in- 
surance fund.  I  believe  this  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  case  of  an  amend- 
ment which  will  substantially  alter  the 
kind  of  investments  in  which  this  fund 
may  be  placed.  In  my  Judgment  such 
a  change  should  not  be  made  without 
obtaining  testimony  from  all  those  who 
may  be  affected  by  such  a  change,  in- 
cluding homeowners,  the  building  in- 
dustry, and  the  financial  institutions 
which  have  so  many  billions  of  dollars 
invested  in  mortgages  insured  under  the 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  program. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. IX  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mltteee.  the  nomiimttoDA  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


UNITED     NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination oX  Walter  M.  Kotschnlc  to  be 
the  repreaenUtive  of  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  17th  plenary  session 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  NaUons. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  leflrlslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  simdry  nominations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations in  the  Department  of  State  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

UJ3.    ADVISORY   COMMISSION    ON 
INFORMATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  US. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
8isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  nomina- 
tions  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  POREION  SERVICE 

The  leerislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


DEPUTY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Nicholas  deB.  Blatzenbach  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confUmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stephen  J.  Roth  to  be  US    dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion i-s  confirmed. 


U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tiie  nomi- 
nation of  Ezra  G!a.ser  to  be  an  A.ssi^tant 
Conmiissioner  of  Patents 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  today. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objf^tion  the  President 
will  be  immediately  notified 


LEGISL^^TIVE    SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.      I    move    that   the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  restuned  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business 


LAW    DAY 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  the  fact  that  today  is 
May  1,  Law  Day  It  is  deeply  concern- 
ing and  affectmg  to  all  of  us.  especially 
those  of  us  who  are  lawyers,  to  note  that 
this  great  day  in  which  we  hope  for  world 
law  as  a  substitute  for  world  force,  comes 
at  a  time  when  we  are  exploding  atomic 
bombs  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  Pacific. 

I  have  previously  stated  my  support  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
very  critical  decision  which  he  has  made. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  leg- 
islator, I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
upon  so  solemn  a  day  to  affirm  my  faith 
in  the  rule  of  law  and  to  express  my 
OMm  dedication  to  the  effort  to  make  it 
effective  in  terms  of  our  world,  even  dur- 
ing my  own  lifetime. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  as  a 
p>art  of  my  remarks  on  the  rule  of  law. 
an  editorial  entitled  "For  a  World  of 
Law."  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  1.  1962:  an  edltorlsd  enUtied  "Law 
in  Place  of  Force."  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  1.  1962.  and  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Hon.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  declaring  today.  May  1.  as 
Law  Day  in  New  York  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  proclamation  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rsco«d,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  1.  19631 
For  a  Wobi-o  or  Law 
As  decreed  by  law  enRcted  by  Congress,  the 
United  StatM  observe*  today  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  Its  fifth  Law  Day.  X3S..\  In 
contrast  to  the  CommunlBt  perrerelon  of  the 


traditional   aprUig   festival   of   May  Day  for 

purposes  of  both  domestic  and  InternaUonal 
ciiias  war,  the  day  la  set  aside  her«  to  rededl- 
cate  the  American  people  to  tbs  Ideals  of 
equality  and  justice  under  law  at  home  and 
t)etween  nations.  But  the  day  acquires  spe- 
cIaI  •l^nlflcanee  this  year  because  of  the 
American  dUarmament  proposals  snTtaaglng 
a  disarmed  world  that  will  be  ruled  by  law 
euXurced    by    a   United    Nations  peace   force. 

This  goal  Is  sUU  far  distant.  Far  the  mo- 
ment, when  new  nuclear  exploslocr  shake 
the  Bklea.  peace  and  a  semblance  of  Inter- 
ndtioniil  order  still  depend  on  a  dellcste  bal- 
ance of  power  between  East  ar»d  West.  But 
numerous  beginnings  toward  the  ereatkm 
and  codiflcatlon  of  International  law  have 
already  been  made,  especially  by  organs  of 
Ute  United  NaUoos.  Uofortunately.  because 
the  Cummuulsts  scorn  the  West's  traditions, 
principles  and  jurisprudence  as  products  of 
Its  ruling  class,  and  at  Oeneva  reject  the 
very  concept  of  a  pei»c*ful  world  and  a  peace 
fcjrce    little  pro^^ees  has  been  made. 

That  Is  why  the  American  Bar  Association. 
through  its  special  committee  on  world  peace 
through  law.  backs  other  continental  con- 
ferences espousing  the  cause  and  why  it 
presses  for  a  World  Law  Day  to  be  proclaimed 
by  a  world  conference  next  year.  The  pur- 
pose will  be  to  develop  a  world  law  «rode  for 
the  World  Court,  to  establish  regional  and 
special  tribunals  and  to  back  new  treaties 
and  conventions. 

TTiere  Is  Rcneral  recognition,  however,  that 
a  world  ruled  by  law  will  also  be  ruled  by 
politics,  and  that  it  therefore  requires  three 
institutions — a  IcKlsl-iture  which  can  make 
w^orld  law.s  to  assure  ppaceful  change,  an 
executive  to  enforce  them,  and  a  court  to 
Interpret  them  The  United  NaUons  Is  a 
stlil  embryonic  form  of  all  three.  Its  Char- 
ter 13  already  a  kind  of  world  constitution 
and  Its  General  Assembly  passes  resolutions 
applying  it  to  specific  cases.  It  Is  even  de- 
veloping into  an  executive  agency  sble  to 
enforce  Us  "laws"  In  cases  like  the  Congo. 
But  It  Is  iinable  to  enforce  them  against 
larurer  powers  And  lU  World  Court  Is  ham- 
strung by  our  own  Connally  resanraUon 
enabling  this  country  to  reject  the  Court's 
jurisdicUon  whenever  the  Issue  InvolTed  is 
deemed  domestic. 

This  reservation  encourapes  the  Com- 
munlFt.s  to  reject  the  Court  and  prompts 
other  nation."*  to  follow  our  example.  That 
Is  why  a  repeal  of  this  reservation  must  be 
one  of  the  firft  steps  toward  a  world  of  law. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  UMB] 
Law    IK   Plack   or   Timcm 

L.iw  Day.  which  is  exj)ected  to  generate 
more  than  100,000  prcwtrams  throughout  the 
Nation  today.  Is  an  expression  of  the  slmost 
universal  yearning  for  an  orderly  world. 
The  Idea  of  emphaalslng  the  role  of  law  In 
the  promotion  of  world  peace.  In  contrast  to 
the  Communist  displays  of  military  might 
on  May  1.  originated  with  the  American  Bar 
A.ssoc1ntlon  5  years  ago  when  Washington 
Attorney  Charles  S  Rhyne  was  Its  president. 
Today  the  occasion  is  especially  significant 
because  the  lystematlc  movement  to  sub- 
stitute law  for  force  In  the  settlement  of 
human    dl.-^putes    has    become    worldwide. 

Mr.  Rhyne  and  his  ABA  conunittee  have, 
in  the  last  10  months,  brought  together 
more  than  10.000  lawyers  from  108  countries 
into  4  continental  conferences  In  search 
of  ways  and  means  of  developing  world  law. 
Tlie  ea«er  participation  of  statesmen,  diplo- 
mats. Judges,  professors,  experts  In  Inter- 
national law.  and  eminent  lawyers  Is  ample 
jifoof  of  serious  intent  While  the  results 
of  the  continental  conferences  in  San  Jose, 
Tokyo,  Lagos,  and  Rome  are  not  yet  accu- 
rately measurable,  the  mere  mobilization  of 
lernl  thinking  on  a  problem  of  this  magni- 
tude Is  a  notable  achievement. 

Foremost  among  the  facts  that  these  con- 
fereincs  have  highlighted  Is  the  present  pau- 
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city  of  world  law.  Except  for  the  law  of  the 
tea.  diplomatic  immunity,  and  the  Postal 
Convention,  there  are  no  universal  laws.  In 
the  face  of  national  armed  forces  capable  of 
\  irtually  destroying  mankind,  the  machinery 
for  making  world  law  is  pathetlcaUy  ctmiber- 
fonie  and  faltering.  Even  some  of  the  widely 
resi)ected  Instruments  for  Judicial  settle- 
:]it-nt  of  international  disputes,  such  as  the 
\v  irld  Court,  are  little  used. 

Ihe  lawyers  who  have  gone  to  work  on 
tliise  problems  In  virtually  every  country 
are  not  laboring  under  ihe  Illusion  that  they 
c.i.'i  suddenly  displace  the  grim  realities  of 
..t.imlc  power  by  setting;  up  courts  of  justice. 
But  they  have  found  many  areas  in  which 
the  orderly  adjustment  Of  differences  can 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Their  In- 
fluence Is  being  used  to  help  strengthen  re- 
gional organizations,  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  World  Court.  Noting  the  success  of  the 
European  Court  of  Juftice  In  settling  more 
than  100  disputes,  they  are  campaigning  for 
the  creation  of  regional  courts  for  the 
Americas.  A.^-la,  and  Africa. 

Some  groups  are  working  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  regional  treaties  that  have  too  long 
been  neglected  by  national  governments. 
Others  are  giving  a  boost  to  the  European 
common  Market  and  similar  hopeful  proj- 
e<-t.s  An  attempt  Is  l>elng  made  to  codify 
international  law  to  make  It  more  useful  and 
nu'annu'ful  Next  year  a  World  Law  Con- 
!( rencp  will  be  held  In  New  Delhi  to  center 
attention  in  a  still  moi-e  dramatic  way  upon 
the  need  for  expansion  of  International  law 
and  creation  of  agenclc-s  to  make  It  effective. 
.^k^^r€ment  has  also  tx'en  reached  to  create 
a  World  Law  Center,  which  would  foster 
research  In  International  law  and  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  Information  In  this  field. 

Sp»jasors  of  this  hopeful  movement  recog- 
ni7e  that  It  Is  still  in  Its  infancy.  Its  sig- 
nificance lies  In  the  fact  that  lawyers  are 
at  last  recognizing  their  global  responsibility. 
Certainly  their  aim  of  enabling  men  to  walk 
■  in  freedom.  In  dignity,  and  In  peace"  any- 
where on  earth  should  enlist  the  support  of 
every  thoughtful  merrber  of  the  profession. 

Proclamation   bt   GcvxaNoa  Rockkixixxb 

Jurisprudence,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  our  country  has  l>een  described  as  the 
principal  and  most  perfect  branch  of  ethics. 

Men  attain  clvlllza:lon  by  thinking  and 
Working  together.  The  strength  of  one  man 
against  the  forces  of  natiu-e  U  little,  but 
many  men.  bringing  together  their  Ideas, 
their  skills  and  thulr  strength,  become 
mighty 

Law  Is  the  Intangible  force  which  makes 
freedom  and  progreai)  passible.  It  Is  law 
that  brings  order  into  the  alTaira  of  men — 
that  enables  them  to  lift  their  sights  above 
mere  survival,  to  accumulate  possessions,  to 
develop  the  arts,  to  pursue  knowledge,  and 
to  enjoy  life  among  their  fellows.  Law 
gives  the  Individual  security  that  he  could 
obtain  In  no  other  way;  It  protects  the  family 
and  other  groups  organized  for  the  advance- 
ment of  common  interest:  It  permits  the 
growth  of  great  cities  and  the  development 
"f  vast  enterprises.  In  other  words,  it  Is 
the  cement  that  holds  our  free  society  to- 
gether 

Law  Day  U.S.A.  U  dedicated  to  an  under- 
.standing  of  this  powerful  force  and  to  more 
extensive  use  of  It  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Oovernor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  1,  IWJa.  as  Law  Day  In 
.New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
tf  the  SUte  at  the  capitol  In  the  city  of 
Albany  thU  13th  day  of  April  In  the  year  of 
o'lr  Lord  1962. 

I  SEAL  I  NXLSOIf    A.    ROCKJCrCLLBI. 

By  the  Oovernor: 

WnxiAM  J.  Ron  AM, 
Secretary  to  the  Oovernor. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTINO 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  sel- 
dom that  I  disa«rree  with  the  majority 
leader  on  a  question  of  procedm^;  but 
when  he  speaks  as  he  did  with  respect  to 
the  policy  to  be  followed  in  connection 
with  the  pending  measure,  I  desire  to 
have  the  Record  to  show  that  I  com- 
pletely disagree  with  him. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  probabilities  are 
very  great  that  the  cloture  petition  will 
not  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  That 
does  not  mean  that  majority  rule  in  the 
Senate  will  be  protected;  it  means  it  will 
be  defeated.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
try  the  cloture  procedure,  but  I  think 
we  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  a  part 
of  the  strategy  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  is  to  maneuver  the  Senate  into  a  po- 
sition whereby,  procedurally,  they  will 
defeat  the  proponents.  In  my  opinion, 
now  is  the  time  for  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  to  take  on  the  filibusters  and 
defeat  them. 

I  believe  there  are  large  groups  in  this 
country  who  recognize  that  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  civil  rights  issue  is  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  men  and  women  with 
the  privilege  of  voting.  In  my  judgment, 
the  civil  rights  Issue  will  not  be  solved 
until  there  is  a  uniform  right  to  first- 
class  citizenship  on  the  part  of  all  peo- 
ple, even  though  their  skins  may  be  black 
by  the  millions. 

I  believe  that  a  serious  mistake  will  be 
made  If  at  this  session  of  Congress  we 
follow  what  I  think  will  be  the  prob- 
able procedure  in  handling  this  issue.  If 
the  proponents  of  a  cloture  petition  are 
defeated,  there  will  be  a  little  more  de- 
bate, then  a  suggestion  will  be  made  that 
the  Senate  get  on  with  other  business, 
and  the  literacy  test  measure  will  be 
laid  aside.  I  see  such  a  suggestion  com- 
ing like  a  great  thundercloud  on  the 
horizon. 

The  time  to  face  this  issue  is  now.  I 
believe  that  if  cloture  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, then  the  Senate  ought  to  be  held 
in  session  24  hours  a  day,  day  and  night, 
for  as  many  weeks  as  it  will  take  to  meet 
the  issue  bead  on.  Rule  XXn  will  not  be 
changed  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
working  in  the  last  few  years.  In  my 
view,  there  is  not  much  time  to  face  up 
to  the  civil  rights  issue.  Not  much  time 
remains  to  give  first-class  citizenship  to 
the  colored  people  of  the  Nation.  This 
session  of  Congress  is  the  session  at 
which  we  should  meet  that  challenge. 

Although  I  will  go  along  with  the  clo- 
ture procedure,  I  will  not  go  along  with 
any  procedure  thereafter  to  lay  the  pend- 
ing measure  aside.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  have  the  Senate,  at  this 
session,  face  up  to  the  problem  and  de- 
cide whether  we  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  give  to  the  colored  people  of 
the  Nation  the  right  to  vote. 


HYPOCRISY  OF  PREEEXDM  RIDES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Freedom  Rides  Hypocrisy,"  pub- 
lished  In   the  Albany,   Oa.,   Herald   of 


April  26,  1962.  The  editorial  clearly 
shows  that  hypocrisy  is  not  limited  to 
the  so-called  freedom  rides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fkexdom  Rides  Htpocixst 

It  is  indeed  amazing  how  the  shoe  will 
pinch  when  transferred  to  the  other  foot. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  purported  cries 
of  outrage  raised  by  politicians  and  pundits 
of  the  left  to  the  proposal  that  a  reverse- 
English  freedom  ride  of  Negroes  northward 
be  mounted  by  southern  segregationists. 

"Shocking."  says  Republican  Senator 
Javlts.  of  New  York.  "A  heartless  display  of 
theatrlcalism." 

"Hypocritical — a  cruel  hoax — a  hypo- 
critical effort  to  gain  cheap  publicity,"  cries 
Clarence  Laws,  field  secretary  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

"It  violates  every  fundamental  concept 
that  we  believe  In  as  a  people."  thunders 
New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

But  where  were  all  these  self-righteous  in- 
dividuals when  the  freedom  rides  by  Ne- 
groes— and  some  whites — began  rolling 
southward?  Why  weren't  their  voices  heard 
when  State  laws  and  local  ordinances  were 
flouted  with  flagrant  disregard  In  commu- 
nity after  community  In  the  South? 

And  why,  for  Pete's  sake,  should  not  a 
southern  Negro,  desiring  to  go  to  the  North, 
not  accept  the  offer  of  a  free,  one-way  train 
Tide  made  by  southern  segregationists? 
What  is  Illegal  about  this  proposal?  What 
is  immoral?  No  one's  civil  rights  are  thusly 
violated,  legally  or  morally.  No  question  of 
segregation  or  integration  Is  involved.  The 
southern  Negro  in  the  North  will  not  have 
to  contend  with  challenging  segregation 
statutes.  He  is  guaranteed  integration  by 
law. 

So  what  is  all  the  fuss  about? 

Well,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  it  Is  about 
the  North  not  wanting  to  pay  the  welfare 
costs  of  1,000  southern  Negroes.  It  Is  per- 
fectly all  right  for  the  South  to  pay  these 
costs.  That  is  legal.  That  is  moral.  And 
it  Is  consonant  with  "justice"  for  the  South 
to  be  the  scene  of  freedom  rides.  But. 
heavens  to  Betsy,  not  the  North. 

That  Is  unthinkable.  That  is  preposter- 
ous. Why,  everybody  knows  that  everybody 
in  the  North  is  exceptionally  moral  and 
blessed  with  unusual  wisdom  regarding  the 
racial  problem.     How  could  It  be  otherwise? 

Everybody,  that  is,  except  those  forced  to 
foot  the  welfare  bill. 


COLD-HOT  WAR  NOW  IN  PROGRESS 
CALLS  FOR  GI  BILL  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
American  men  who  have  answered  their 
country's  call  to  arms  are  facing  peril 
day  and  night  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  these  men  are  risking 
their  lives  although  no  war  has  been 
declared  underscores  the  fact  that  to- 
day's serviceman  lives  in  the  shadow  of 
danger  frcmi  the  moment  his  civilian  life 
is  Interrupted  for  military  duty. 

This  is  why  I  have  been  saying  for  a 
long  time  that  our  so-called  cold  war 
servicemen  are  entitled  to  the  simple  jus- 
tice of  a  chance  to  piece  together  their 
lives  after  leaving  the  service.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
cosponsored  by  me  and  36  other  Sena- 
tors, was  introduced. 

By  enactment  of  the  GI  bills  for  the 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean war,  Congress  has  demonstrated  a 
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national  recognition  of  the  need  for  as- 
sisting veterans  in  acquiring  the  train- 
ing and  education  needed  to  fill  the  gap 
created  by  their  time  In  service. 

The  fact  that  an  American  serviceman 
was  or  was  not  actually  on  duty  in  a 
combat  area  has  never  been  a  test  of 
eligibility  for  educational  assistance, 
either  In  World  War  n  or  in  the  Korean 
war.  But  those  who  give  weight  to  com- 
bat as  a  qualification  may.  by  looking  at 
the  risks  American  troops  are  taking  In 
South  Vietnam,  acknowledge  that  the 
label  "cold  war"  Is  a  misleading  name  at 
times. 

There  Is  far  more  at  stake  on  the  cold 
war  OI  bill  than  the  apparent  act  of 
juctlM  Involved.  Our  country  Is  now 
bulklinc  ao  a  teckloc  of  educators,  doc- 
tort.  adcnUctA.  t«ehnlel*nj,  and  other 
highly  trained  persons  who  relied  on  one 
of  tiM  OX  bllU  for  their  education. 

What  will  provide  our  growing  demand 
for  trained  and  educated  men  In  the  fu- 
ture? The  answer  is  In  enactment  of 
the  cold  war  OI  bill.  Without  It.  the 
present  shortages  in  teachers,  medical 
personnel,  and  scientific  personnel  will 
worsen  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  the  danger 
faced  by  yoxmg  men  now  going  Into  serv- 
ice, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  an  article  entitled 
"Crack  UJS.  Forces  in  Vietnam  Sur- 
rounded by  Constant  Peril,"  written  by 
Warren  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  the  Herald  Trib- 
une News  Service,  and  published  in  the 
Tuesday.  May  1.  1962,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ckack  Va.  FomcES  iw  VirrNAM  Suwioundcd 

BT   CONSTAWT   PniL 

(By  Warren  Rogers,  Jr ^ 

HoA  Cam.  SotrrH  Viitnam,  April  30  Hoa 
Cam.  a  crude  camp  buUt  by  native  carpen- 
ters of  native  wood  tougher  than  oak.  sits 
on  a  flattened  knoll  about  8  miles  northwest 
of  Da  Nang.  a  handsome  harbor  on  the  Sfivith 
China  Sea  which  the  French  who  built  It 
called  Tourane. 

About  8  miles  farther  inland  U  a  village 
called  An  Chau.  nestled  against  a  hill  the 
American  soldiers  here  call  Pork  Chop,  be- 
cause It  resembles  Pork  Chop  Hill  In  Korea. 
It  was  at  An  Chan  that  two  American  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  two  others  captured 
In    a  Viet   Coni?   attack   on   April   8 

These  four  were  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  •  crark  special  forces,  who  run 
Hoa  Cam.  They  are  the  world's  mijet  re- 
markable soldiers  Trained,  cr'jss- trained 
and  retrained,  they  can  do  everything  from 
delivering  babies  and  teaching  school  to 
parachuting  behind  enemy  lines  and  killing 
sentries  with   the  heel  of  their   hand 

The  men  here,  like  other  special  forces 
soldiers  working  closely  with  South  Viet- 
namese antlguerrllla  fighters,  are  on  tem- 
porary detached  duty  from  their  head- 
quarters on  Okinawa.  This  TDY,  as  it  l.s 
called.  Is  supposed  to  last  only  6  months. 

Some  of  the  Americans  look  forward  to 
the  end  of  that  8  months,  as  do  soldiers  on 
duty  anywhere  It  Is  grimly  recalled  here 
that  the  two  men  who  were  killed  In  the 
Viet  Cong  ambush  were  only  days  away  from 
going  back  to  their  families  and  comrades 
on  Okinawa. 

But  strange  things  hapi>en  sometimes.  As 
ft  short-timer's  time  approaches,  he  begins 


to  have  deep  thoughts.  They  told  me  about 
It: 

'I  don't  know.  Life  Is  pretty  rugged  out 
here  In  the  boondocks.  Most  of  us  have  four 
or  five  kids.  It  seems,  and  we  sometimes 
wonder  what  In  the  world  were  doing  out 
here  at  the  end  of  nowhere  risking  our 
health  and  our  lives  But  as  the  end  of 
your  tour  approaches,  you  get  the  feeling 
that  this  Is  where  you  ought  to  be.  that  this 
Is  where  to  fight  communism,  not  lounging 
In  some  overstuffed  chair  and  shooting  oft 
your  mouth  about  democracy  and  things 
Uke  that. 

■*.\nd  so  we  stay  Some  of  us  ship  over 
at  the  end  of  <5  months  and  take  on  another 
9  months  The  only  way  I  can  explain  U 
U  that  this  Is  where  ws  are  needed  most 
aiul  this  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  can  do 
tMet  to  pay  back  all  tboee  who  suffered  and 
died  In  our  butory  for  the  same  kind  of 
Idea.  I'd  rather  fight  here  than  In  Ban 
f^anctsco  at  some  later  date  ' 

etmSOUMDD    ST    OAMOCB 

ThU  camp  Is  a  sitting  duck,  and  all  the 
Americans  In  it  know  it.  The  Viet  Cong 
have  a  battalion  of  about  900  men  staked  out 
In  the  hills  which  surround  and  look  down 
upon  u*  here  They  have  another  800  or  so 
part-time  guerrillas  who  could  be  mustered 
for  sotne  sort  of  stealthy  night  operation 

But  the  men  of  Hoa  Cam  ignore  this  ever- 
pr'ieent  danger  and  go  about  their  work. 
Living  Is  primitive  here,  so  a  compound  Is 
maintained  at  Da  Nang  Showers  Are  avail- 
able there  and  all  It  take.s  Is  a  round  trip 
Jeep  ride  whenever  south  Vietnam  s  red  dust 
begins  to  grind  In  too  deep 

No  OI  yardblrds  ever  presented  greater 
problems  fur  the  Instructors  For  example, 
there  Is  the  language  barrier.  While  the 
special  forces  men  are  learning  Vletniunese 
and  the  20  other  languages  spoken  here- 
abouts, they  must  depend  at  tills  time  on 
Interpreters — usu.Uly  tw.j  ot  tliem,  one  from 
English  Into  Vietnamese,  the  other  from 
Vletnames*»  into  Katan  or  Th.il  or  Lao  or 
whatever  the  native  trainees  happen  to  speak 
In  this  amazingly  polyglot  land 

TAHCETS    SHOOT    BACK 

Training  In  the  field  Is  Interesting.  When 
these  recruits  leave  camp,  out  a  couple  of 
miles  or  so.  the  targets  they  shoot  at  often 
shoot  back.  The  Viet  Cong  are  everywhere, 
especially  at  night  And  who  knows  how  the 
raw  south  VleLuajnese  recruits,  brought  up 
from  some  s<>ft-Ilvlng  lowland  village  or  down 
from  some  aboriginal  mountain  hamlet,  will 
react  In  a  flreflghf 

One  night  I  tagged  along  with  Capt 
Michael  Phelan.  29,  of  Lancaster.  Pa  ,  and  1st 
Lt.  George  C.  L.iwton,  20  of  6200  London 
Lane.  Bethesda.  Md  ,  s<jn  of  Lt.  Gen.  William 
S  Lawton.  retired,  former  Coraptro'.ler  of 
the  Artny  They  were  taking  30  Vietnamese 
volunteer  troops  into  the  txx)ndocks  to  teach 
them  h(jw  to  lay  an  ambush  at  night. 

The  trail  was  narrow  and  the  grass  was 
tall.  We  moved  out  silently,  but  only  iar  a 
couple  of  miles  because  the  trainees  were  not 
yet  advanced  enousjh  to  go  5  or  8  ml'.es, 
where  they  were  almost  certain  to  encounter 
Viet  Cong.  All  went  well,  and  we  lay  down 
to  wait  tor  iuiy  movement  aicjng  the  l.'-ail, 
our  trap  baited  and  set  for  quarry.  When 
none  came  after  a  rouple  of  hours  Cap'.aln 
Phelan  started  shooting  any^iMy  and  yelled. 
"Fire  "  It  was  a  long  time  t)efore  they 
started  shooting  After  a  full  day  In  the  hot 
sun  of  Hoa  Cam,  many  apparently  had  fallen 
susleep  while  spr.iwU'd  In  the  gr  >.-,s  aa  am- 
bushers 


CISCO     CliAMBFJi     OF     COMMIJiCE 
OPPOSES  RESERVE  FORCE  CUT 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.     Mr.   President. 

grave  concern  has  been  aroused  in  the 


minds  of  many  of  our  citizens  over  the 
announced  intention  of  a  cutback  in  the 
Nation's  Army  Reserve  components. 
This  is  particularly  rue  in  Texas,  home 
State  of  the  49th  Armored  EMvislon  which 
provided  a  ready  source  of  manpower  in 
the  call  up  of  Reserve  troops  last  year  In 
the  face  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Tills  country-  has  always  recognized 
the  need  for  a  strong  and  well-trained 
civilian  force  as  a  standby  to  meet  emer- 
gencies where  the  security  of  the  Nation 
is  at  stake.  In  this  age  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, which  could  result  in  the  mass 
destruction  of  property  and  lives,  the 
need  for  such  a  force  in  the  cltlea  of  the 
Nation  was  never  greater. 

As  an  Illustration  of  this  concern,  I 
have  recently  received  a  resolution  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Cisco,  Eastland  County,  Tex.,  April  26, 
1962. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  resolution  printed  in 
the  Recokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

Cisco  Ciiambxx  or  Commsbck, 

Cucx>,  Tex  .  April  27.  1992 

At  a  special  called  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  Cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  majority  of  the  directors  being  present,  the 
following  resolution  was  Introduced,  sec- 
onded and  adopted   by  unanimous  vote: 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Cisco  has  for  the  past 
several  years  enjoyed  having  a  unit  of  the 
4gth  Armored  Division  located  in  the  city 
of  Cisco,  using  an  armory  Immediately  north 
of  the  cJty;   and 

•Whereas  the  hx^atlon  of  said  battery  and 
the  Army  has  given  many  of  the  local  boys 
an  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  military  re- 
quirements while  living  at  home;  and 

"Whereas  the  existence  of  an  organized 
National  Guard  unit  has  been  of  tremendous 
benefit  and  played  a  big  part  In  tile  planning 
of  the  city  of  Cisco  with  respect  to  flree  and 
natural  disasters:   and 

■  Whereas  the  chaxnber  of  commerce  has 
been  advlse<l  there  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  plan  to  reallne 
the  reserve  components  of  the  Army,  which 
might  result  in  the  city  of  Cisco  loalng  Its 
.NatiuM.il  Guard  unit     Now,  therefore,  be  It 

-Rrsolved,  That  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Cisco.  Tex.  go  on  record  opposing  such 
reallnement,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  furnished  to  the  two  honorable  Sen- 
auirs  from  the  State  of  Texas  and  to  the 
bon<>rable  Congressman  from  this  district, 
and  t.i  other  Interested  parties. 

'  Pa.ssed   thU  the  2«th  day  of  April  1083." 
Gkne  Abbott,  PrerUent. 

Attest 

Lasst    S     Milnxb. 

Manager. 

WE  HAVE  MEDICINE  AVAILABLE  IM- 
MEDIATELY TO  CURE  THE  ILLS 
OF  AN  AILING  GOLD  MINING  IN- 
DUSTRY—LET US  USE  IT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25.  1962.  the  US  gold  reserve  hit 
another  low  mark.     Newspjapcr  reports 

lHlbll.^ht•d  in  both  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  the  New  York  Times  for  April 
27.   1962.   reported  this  distressing  fact. 
Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  noted: 

At  $16.4i>5  mlUim  Wednesday,  the  gold 
stH-K  wa.s  .it  Its  lowest  since  August  18,  1939, 
when  It  was  |lti.J.io,CK>0. 
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Tlie  New  York  Times  stated : 
For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  p<UM  of 
1902  gold  loss  exceeds  that  of  1061. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tluit  the  full  text  of  both  newspaper  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Recou  at  the 
clo.se  of  my  comments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

I. Sec  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
inrfectly  obvious  that  we  must  mine 
more  gold  to  replenish  depleted  stock. 
When  .shoes  wear  out  the  consumer  buys 
a  new  pair  or  has  them  repaired.  He 
docs  not  walk  around  barefooted,  expos- 
ing his  feet  to  cuts  and  bruises  and  pea- 
Bible  Infection. 

I  think  It  about  time  we  applied  medi- 
cine and  helped  stop  this  spreading 
infection  which  is  destroying  a  once 
vi»{orous  Industry  today  hampered  by  an 
outdated  pricing  system. 

The  solution  proposed  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44.  a  subsidy  for  newly  mmed 
domestic  gold,  is  a  medicine  we  can  apply 
quickly  and  effectively. 

Perhaps  the  solution  win  be  found  by 
the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 44,  of  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Kuciikl  and 
Mr.  EngleI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr  Church],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Cast  1 ,  and  I  are  cosponsors. 
It  was  Senator  Engle  who  introduced  the 
bill  la-st  year. 

An  excellent  article  describing  the  out- 
fiow  of  U.S.  gold  reserves  appears  In  the 
May  1962  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine. 

The  author  of  "The  Plow  of  Gold"  is 
Mr.  Lawrence  Fertig.  a  columnist  for  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers. 

Mr.  Fertig  writes: 

A  chart  showing  the  flow  of  gold  Into  and 
o'.it  of  the  leading  ruitlons  of  the  world 
can  be  compared  to  a  fever  chart  of  a  patient 
striving  to  get  well.  And  thU  flow  of  gold 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  eoonomlc  well- 
being  of  every  citizen.  It  affects  hla  Job. 
the  purchasing  power  of  hla  weeldj  salary. 
the  current  value  of  hla  savings  and  the 
future  value  of  the  money  which  he  or  his 
Government  has  set  aside  to  help  support 
him  In  his  old  age. 

Even  as  the  article  was  written,  our 
sold  supply  dribbled  away,  from  $16.7 
billion  down  to  $16.5  billion. 

Author  Fertig  has  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  having  our  Nation's  mone- 
tary  outflow  match  inflow.  This  is  often 
described  as  our  balance  of  payments. 

He  points  out: 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  spending  for  foreign 
aid  Is  of  great  Importance  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

Indeed  It  is.  As  I  have  so  often  stated 
en  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is  time  this 
Nation  took  a  more  realistic  look  at  its 
fnreipn-aid  program  and  made  a  more 
lealistic  appraisal  of  the  results.  Year 
after  year  we  gallantly  send  our  dollars 
overseas,  to  accomplish  good  works.  I 
think  it  should  be  obvious  that  these 
nu.ssions  too  often  have  failed  and  have 
boomeranged. 

Out  gold  reserves  are  going  down. 
T  hey  will  not  be  bettered  unUl  we  end  our 


Imprudent  aid  attempts  to  certain  na- 
tions which  have  been,  and  are.  and  will, 
I  predict,  continue  to  be  flagrantly  un- 
friendly. One  cannot  buy  friendship.  I 
shall  have  further  comments  to  make  on 
this  matter  later.  But  for  the  moment 
that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  to  get 
more  gold  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Today.  I  am  concerned  with  the  shaky 
state  of  the  U.S.  gold  bullion  reserve.  A 
balance  of  payments  will  be  in  part  cor- 
rective; but  in  our  haste  to  make  bal- 
ance, let  us  not  forget  the  Industry  which 
supplies  our  source  of  gold. 

The  ffold-mlnlng  industry  has  not  only 
been  neglected.  It  has  suffered  tmlque 
and  flagrant  discrimination.  It  has  been 
held  in  a  price  vise,  an  economic  strait- 
Jacket,  by  Oovemment  decree. 

How  long  must  it  pay  1962  prices  and 
receive  a  1934  income? 

Times  have  changed.  Yet  the  price 
paid  by  our  Government  Is  set  at  $35  per 
troy  ounce  of  new  gold.  That  price  was 
set  nearly  30  years  ago. 

I  wish  Mr.  Fertig  had  Included  in  his 
article  on  gold  a  statement  on  the  press- 
ing need  today  to  assist  our  national 
gold-mining  industry  while  it  still 
breathes.  A  sick  patient  will  recover  if 
given  proper  treatment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Fertig's  article  be  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  l>clng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  American  Legion  magazine,  May 
10631 

The  Pu3W  or  Gold — How  It  Aitscts  Your 

POCKCTBO<MC.  YODK  JOB,  AWD    YOUB  TVTXJK* 

(By  Lawrence  Pertig) 

Gold.  This  magic  word  has  echoed  down 
the  ages  of  recorded  history  in  countless 
tongues  among  the  world's  many  civiliza- 
tions. Throughout  history  gold  has  always 
repreoented  In  the  minds  of  people  the  ulti- 
mate in  economic  security.  In  good  times 
and  bad.  gold  has  rewarded  its  owners  with 
the  ability  to  instantly  command  the  goods 
and  aervloes  of  the  world. 

In  modem  times  the  British  economist. 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  dismissed  gold  as  a 
barbarous  relic  of  the  past  and  asserted 
with  unwarranted  certainty  that  It  repre- 
sented an  outworn  dogma.  But  another 
British  eoonomlst,  Roy  Harrod,  who  wrote 
a  very  sympathetic  biography  of  Keynes,  dis- 
agreed and  more  nearly  expressed  the  truth 
when  he  eald  that  "The  collective  wisdom  of 
mankind  has  assigned  a  certain  role  to 
gold  •  •  •  It  may  not  be  a  perfect  device, 
but  on  the  whole  It  Is  a  remarkably  good 
one." 

Today,  as  In  ages  past,  nations  strive  to 
accumulate  gold  in  their  national  treasuries. 
Theorists  arise  from  time  to  time  who  assert 
that  gold  can  be  dismissed  except  as  a  metal 
for  industrial  use.  But  nevertheless,  the 
world  goes  on  with  its  money  closely  linked 
to  gold  because  people  everywhere,  as  in  all 
history,  recognize  it  as  a  means  of  storing 
value  for  the  futiu^  and  retaining  value  for 
the  present.  Currencies  which  are  linked 
to  gold  and  therefore  limited  In  quantity 
are  most  likely  to  retain  their  value.  "Paper" 
currencies,  manufactured  at  will,  tend  to 
loee  their  value. 

A  chart  showing  the  flow  of  gold  Into  and 
out  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  can 
be  compared  to  a  fever  chart  of  a  patient 
striving  to  get  well.  And  this  flow  of  gold 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  economic  well- 
being  of  every  citizen.    It  affects  his  Job,  the 


purchasing  power  of  his  we^ay  salary,  the 
current  value  of  hla  savings,  and  the  future 
value  of  the  money  which  he  or  hla  govern- 
ment has  set  aside  to  help  support  him  In 
his  old  age. 

When  a  nation  permits  itself  to  be  weak- 
ened by  economic  ills,  gold  flows  from  its 
treasury  In  more  or  less  rapid  faahlon.  the 
fever  chart  points  up.  When  a  nation 
achieves  economic  health.  It  attracts  more 
of  the  world's  gold,  the  fever  chart  points 
down. 

For  Instance,  when  the  Fedaral  Republic 
of  Germany  was  emerging  from  the  chaos 
and  destruction  of  World  War  n  tlM  was  a 
povery -stricken  nation  with  practically  no 
gold  in  her  treasury.  Under  the  guidance 
of  her  Economics  Minister,  Ludwlg  Erhard. 
she  started  on  the  road  to  recovery  by  estab- 
lishing sound  economic  prindplss.  Germany 
vowed  nerer  to  Inflate  her  currency  and  b«r 
tax  Uws  encouraged  thrift,  work,  and  Invest- 
ment In  Industry.  As  a  result,  she  became 
the  most  prosperoiu  nation  In  Europe  and 
today  ttie  Federal  Republic  has  in  her  treas- 
ury over  aSJ  billion  of  gold  (and  approxi- 
mately an  equal  amount  of  dollars  which,  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  are  tised  In  In- 
ternational exchange  Just  lllce  gold ) . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
which  had  over  $24  billion  of  gold  in  its 
Treasury  immediately  after  the  war,  took  a 
different  path.  It  followed  the  inflation 
formula.  As  a  result,  when  Europe  no  longer 
was  in  dire  need  of  everything  we  produced, 
she  demanded  gold  for  many  of  the  dollars 
she  had  accumulated. 

Our  gold  supply  has  steadily  declined  un- 
til today  it  is  near  a  danger  point.  We  have 
approximately  $16.7  billion  of  gold  and  we 
have  steadily  lost  some  of  It  every  few 
months.  We  have  been  losing  gold  because 
we  have  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  suc- 
cessfully fought  our  economic  ills.  Our  fever 
chart  sometimes  flattens  out  for  a  few 
months,  but  it  is  still  rising,  and  If  contin- 
ued, will  reach  a  crisis  point. 

LIXK    BETWKKN    COLD    Am    THX   DOLLAK 

Today  the  significant  fact  about  gold  is 
that  It  Is  linked  to  the  dollar  throughout 
the  non-Commtinist  world.  But  that  link 
has  been  broken  for  the  cltlaena  of  the 
United  Stetes.  It  \m  illegal  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  own  gold  either  here  or  abroad. 
They  cannot — as  citizens  of  other  nations 
can — express  their  preference  for  gold  over 
dollars.  It  appears  that  our  Oovemment  la 
fearful  of  how  American  dtlxens  might  act 
if  they  were  free  to  change  dollara  for  gold 
in  a  free  gold  market,  such  as  the  one  that 
exists  in  London.  Our  Government  does  not 
want  the  pirlce  of  gold  to  rise  in  free  markets 
and  the  dollar  to  become  weak.  So  the  au- 
thorities have  made  it  illegal  for  UJS. 
citizens  either  to  buy  gold  abroad  or  to  ex- 
change their  dollars  for  gold  over  here. 

But  the  link  between  the  dollar  and  gold 
internationally  is  so  close  that  If  anything 
should  happen  to  the  dollar — If  our  eco- 
nomic policies  should  undermine  the  world's 
confidence  in  our  currency — then  there 
would  not  only  be  a  national  crisis,  but  there 
would  be  a  world  crisis. 

The  reason  Is  that  every  Important  nation 
of  the  non-Communist  world  employs  dol- 
lars as  the  equivalent  of  gold  for  the  founda- 
tion— the  base — of  Its  monetary  system. 
Thus  If  the  dollar,  because  of  special  weak- 
ness, is  devalued  by  action  of  the  United 
States  unilaterally — if  it  becomes  worth  less 
in  relation  to  gold  and  other  major  curren- 
cies— the  treasury  of  every  important  na- 
tion of  the  West  will  suffer  a  great  loss. 

More  impwrtant  still,  the  confidence  of 
the  world  in  the  United  States  would  suffer 
a  severe  shock.  Foreign  trade  would  be  con- 
fused and  curbed  because  Its  basic  unit  of 
exchange — the  dollar — would  be  under  a 
cloud.  People  would  be  apprehensive  about 
the  dollar's  future  value.     The  implicaticaia 
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would  b«  not  only  economic,  they  ulao 
would  be  political  and  would  affect  our  mil- 
itary alliance*. 

WHO  CAN  awt  v.a.  oolo 
Under  our  law  the  XJ3.  Treaaury  la  em- 
powered to  sell  gold  at  935  an  ounce  to  for- 
eign govemmenta  and  foreign  Central  Banks 
(such  aa  the  BanJc  of  England,  the  Bank  of 
Prance,  etc.  Theae  Central  Banks  cor- 
respond m  a  way  to  our  Federal  Reserve 
System).  This  law  does  not  apply  to  In- 
dividuals. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  also  buys  gold  mined 
by  domestic  companies  at  the  same  fixed 
rate.  (Last  year  this  amounted  to  $53  mll- 
Uon.) 

Many  eminent  economists  assert  that  this 
•36-per-ounce  price  for  gold  today  is  too 
low  and  should  be  changed.  They  reason 
that  it  Is  an  artificial  price  in  terms  of  all 
other  commodities,  and  also  that  it  Is  a  tiny 
base  for  the  vast  amount  of  bank  deposits 
which  have  been  created  since  the  war  Only 
by  establishing  a  realistic  price  for  gold  can 
we  ever  get  back  to  a  true  gold  standard 
which  would  permit  U.S.  citizens  to  freely 
exchange  dollars  for  gold  and  restore  com- 
plete confidence  In  the  value  of  the  dollar 
But  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a 
higher  gold  price  agree  that: 

( 1 )  Thla  must  not  be  done  by  unilateral 
US.  decision,  but  by  International  agree- 
ment; (2)  All  major  world  currencies  must 
be  reallned.  based  upon  the  new  higher 
gold  price;  and  (3)  Such  a  move  should  be 
made  only  if  measures  are  simultaneously 
taken  to  prevent  a  new  round  of  Inflation 
resulting  from  this  change  In  the  gold  price 
This  change  in  the  price  of  gold  is  a  highly 
technical  and  involved  subject  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

The  Important  fact  Is  that  whatever  the 
price  of  gold,  the  United  States  must  be 
guided  by  sound  economic  policies  outlined 
in  this  article,  or  It  will  get  into  trouble 

Today  foreign  nations  must  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  honor 
Its  commitments  to  give  gold  for  dollars  at 
the  rate  of  $36  an  ounce.  This  Is  an  Impor- 
tant fact  to  them  because  every  foreign  cen- 
tral bank  employs  dollars  as  the  equivalent 
of  gold  In  backing  its  currency,  and  these 
dollar  holdings  would  represent  a  loss  If  the 
dollar  plunged  downward.  When  bankers 
refer  to  their  "reserves"  against  currency  and 
credit  outstanding  in  their  Individual  coun- 
tries, they  state  their  statistics  as  "gold  and 
convertible  exchange" — the  "convertible  ex- 
change" being  mostly  dollars. 

Foreign  individuals  as  well  as  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  are  concerned  with  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  can  Influence  the  flow  of  gold 

While  Individual  citizens  of  foreign  nations 
cannot  bring  their  dollars  to  the  US  Treas- 
ury and  cash  them  In  for  gold  as  their  cen- 
tral banks  can.  they  nevertheless  can  easily 
get  gold  In  the  free  market  of  London  In 
that  market  they  register  their  fears,  hope. 
and  expectations  on  the  future  value  of  the 
dollar  They  bid  for  gold  with  dollars  which 
they  can  get  in  exchange  for  their  own  local 
currencies. 

This  free  market  gold  comes  mainly  from 
the  production  of  newly  mined  gold  In  South 
Africa,  etc.  Also,  some  comes  from  Commu- 
nist countries  which  must  have  Western 
goods  and  pay  for  them  this  way.  Last  year 
Oimmunlsts  sold  $200  million  gold  In  free 
markets. 

The  price  of  gold  In  the  London  market 
can.  to  be  sure,  be  somewhat  controlled  by 
the  U  S  Government.  We  can — and  have- 
used  some  of  the  vast  gold  stocks  to  dampen 
down  speculative  fever.  When  the  price  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  was  pushed  up  to  $40  an 
ounce  in  October  1960.  the  US.  Treasury 
quietly  arranged  with  the  Bank  of  England 
to  release  a  lot  of  gold  for  sale  on  the  market. 
Today,  the  price  in  London  is  a  little  over 
$35  an  ounce.     Will  it  stay  there? 


No  one  knows  It  all  depends  on  how 
much  confidence  people  have  in  the  dollar 
and  whether  they  begin  to  get  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  the  dollar  might  have  to  be 
devalued,  after  all.  If  confldence  In  the 
dollar  is  lacking,  the  price  of  gold  will  ulti- 
mately rise  In  the  free  market.  The  US. 
Government  can.  by  specl.il  arrangement, 
dampen  It  down  for  a  long  time,  but  not 
forever. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  indi- 
vidual owners  of  pounds,  marks,  francs,  etc  , 
can  register  their  fear  about  the  dollar  In 
another  easy  fashion  They  can.  if  they  are 
disturbed,  simply  swap  their  dollars  for  other 
currency.  When  they  do  this,  their  dollars 
end  up  In  the  vaults  of  the  central  banks  nt 
their  country  If  there  is  a  flcxxl  of  such 
dollars,  the  central  banks  become  appre- 
hensive They  may  decide  that  they  have 
too  many  dollars  and  not  enough  gold  So 
they  in  turn  convert  their  dollars  Into  gold, 
at  the  standard  r:ite  of  «35  i\n  uunce  This 
Is  precisely  wh;it  they  have  been  doing  over 
the  past  few  years 

Since  It  13  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
central  banks  to  see  that  the  value  of  the 
dollars  Is  maintained.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  not  press  the  U  S  Treasury  to 
convert  the  dollars  they  own  into  gold  at  too 
rapid  a  rate  There  Is  some  kind  of  sub- 
rr>sa  agreement  among  the  central  banks  at 
the  present  time  Also,  a  formal  agreement 
was  reached  In  Vienna  !n  the  fall  of  last 
yeiU  by  leading  nations  which  .set  up  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  They  agreed 
to  set  up  a  pool  of  about  $6  billion  of  various 
currencies  of  the  world  pounds,  francs, 
marks,  liras.  etc  The.se  currencies  can  be 
loaned  to  any  nation  In  trouble,  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

It  Is  an  ironic  fact  that  this  Fund  was 
really  organized  because  of  the  threat  to 
the  dollar  The  once-powerful  US.  dollar 
will  probably  ni.)W  have  to  go  hat-ln-hand  to 
other  nations  for  support  The  lending  of 
these  currencies  can  take  the  pressure  off  the 
dollar  temporarily.  But  no  currency  In  the 
world  can  be  saved  permanently  by  loans 
Eventually  the  dollar  will  have  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  and  Its  price  will  be  determined 
by  the  value  that  other  people  place  upon  It. 

CONFIDENCE.      KEY      TO     THE     C»'t.D     OOLLAB 
PHOBLEM 

What  Is  the  basic  reason  for  confldence 
or  lack  of  confldence  In  the  dollar''  This  Is 
the  heart  of  the  problem  How  do  people 
Judkce  whether  the  dollar  should  be  con- 
verted Into  gold  or  not^ 

Their  Judi^ment  Is  made  on  the  basis  of 
two  facts  which  su-e  closely  related  to  each 
other 

1.  How  sound  are  the  basic  monetary. 
tax,  labor,  spending  and  other  policies 
within  the  United  States'  Are  they  Infla- 
tionary and  are  they  undermining  the 
strength  of  the  dollar?  If  we  are  overspend- 
ing, and  our  policies  are  Inflationary,  many 
people  will  demand  i^old  for  their  dollars 

2  What  is  the  trend  of  our  balance  of 
International  payments'  Our  balance-of- 
payments  may  be  described  as  the  net  flg- 
ure  resulting  from  balancing  all  the  dollars 
we  send  abroad  against  all  the  dollars  re- 
ceived over  here  from  foreign  sources  In  any 
one  year.  This  figure  Is  cloeely  watched 
throuKhout  the  world  and  has  an  Impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  dollar  If  our  balance-of-payment 
threatens  to  be  negative  and  fairly  large 
I  that  Is.  1'  we  are  sending  many  more  dol- 
lars out  than  we  are  taking  In  i  it  will  shake 
confldence  In  the  dollar 

The  elements  ^olnr*  Into  the  balance  of 
our  payments  are  the  following  {en  We  ex- 
port goods  and  we  Import  goods  This  gives 
us  a  net  credit  or  a  net  deflclt  Last  year 
we  exported  $5  2  billion  more  than  we  Im- 
ported But  that  is  not  the  entire  story 
(b)    In  addition,  we  paid  out  about  $5  6  bil- 


lion for  military  and  foreign  aid  of  various 
kinds  (c)  We  send  dollars  abroad  for  in- 
vestment In  foreign  countries  and  we  receive 
dollars  for  inve.stment  over  here  from  those 
countries. 

Our  net  balance  for  all  these  Items  last 
year  showed  a  deflclt  of  $2  i  billion,  and  in 
I960  a  deflclt  of  nearly  $4  billion.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  our  spending  for  foreign  aid  is 
of  great  importance  In  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  drflclt  Under  Secretary  for  Monetary 
Affairs  Robert  V  Roosa  summed  up  the  mat- 
ter recently  when  he  said:  "Unless  we  have 
our  accounts  In  balance — that  Is.  unless  we 
have  as  much  money  or  more  money  coming 
InU)  the  United  States  as  we  send  overseas — 
we  cuniiot  maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar  " 

This  Is  a  sobering  appraisal. 

Why  Is  the  deflclt  In  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  so  threatening?  It  Is  because  foreign 
holders  of  dollars  i  who  do  not  exchange  them 
for  gold  I  Invest  them  to  a  great  extent  in 
short-term  U  S  obligations  of  various  kinds 
These  short-term  Investments  can  be  quickly 
sold  and  converted  into  dollars,  and  dollars 
can  then  become  a  claim  on  American  gold. 

Currently,  foreign  short-term  dollar  claims 
touil  over  $ai  billion  Offsetting  these,  we 
have  a  total  gold  stock  of  $18.7  billion.  But 
not  all  of  our  gold  can  be  used  today  to  meet 
foreign  claims  Fur.  according  to  the  law.  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  must  hold  a  gold  re- 
serve (Which  currently  would  amount  to  $11  5 
billion  I  Thus,  there  would  be  left  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  to  meet  foreign  claims 
m  gold  Some  people  have  advocated  that 
the  law  be  changed  to  eliminate  this  gold 
reserve  so  that  foreign  holders  could  be  as- 
sured of  getting  all  of  our  gold  stock  If  they 
wanted  it  Such  a  move  to  deplete  us  of  our 
gold  would  be  disastrous  Furthermore.  It 
would  undermine  foreign  confldence  In  the 
dolliir,  nut  Increase  It 

Such  a  move  would  be  made  In  an  effort  to 
stxithe  foreign  holders  of  dollars.  But  its  net 
effect  would  be  to  take  away  any  automatic 
restraint  upon  the  issuance  of  paper  dollars. 
The  dollar  would  be  paper  money — flat 
money  with  no  legal  gold  backing  behind 
it  The  history  of  such  paper  money  has  not 
been  a  pleasant  one  In  fact,  it  Is  replete 
with  tragic  episodes,  such  as  the  bonfire  that 
the  French  finally  made  of  their  paper  "as- 
slgnats"  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

So  basically,  the  only  way  we  can  make 
the  dollar  strong  and  stop  the  outflow  of  gold 
Is  to  correct  our  balance-of-paymenta.  This 
can  be  dune  only  If  we  curb  the  inflationary 
policies  In  this  country 

ANTI-INIXATION     POLICT     NXCESSAXT 

What  policies  that  contribute  to  Inflation 
must  be  curbed'' 

I  At  the  root  of  all  our  problems  is  Gov- 
ernment deflclt  spending  When  the  Govern- 
ment spends  more  than  It  takes  in.  it  creates 
new  money,  manufactured  through  the  bank- 
ing system  This  Is  outright  inflation  of  the 
money  supply,  and  eventually  causes  rising 
prices 

Increased  spending  for  civilian  projects, 
piled  on  top  of  necessary  defense  spending. 
Is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  our  deflclt 
spending  troubles 

In  a  rich  country  like  ours,  defense  money 
of  whatever  magnitude  must  be  provided. 
But  our  projected  Increase  for  civilian  spend- 
ing In  the  1963  budget.  Is  at  least  50  percent 
greater  than  the  Increase  for  defense  spend- 
ing, according  to  Senator  Hakit  F.  Bt«d, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  Ch.Urman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures Furthermore,  we  must  stop  indiscrim- 
inate handouts  of  billions  abroad.  It  U 
necessary  to  aid  our  allies,  but  we  give  money 
to  enemy  countries  like  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia And  why  pour  so  many  billions  into 
so-called  neutralist  countries  which  side  with 
our  enemy  at  almost  every  opportunity? 
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2  Decreaiwd  spending  will  help  tis  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  now.  not  in  the  dim  future. 
This  win  halt  inflation  and  eneouragv  oon- 
j'.dence  In  the  dollar. 

3  Out  banking  authorltlM  must  not  go  In 
for  a  policy  of  making  money  artlflclally 
cheaper  to  borrow.  Low  lnt«re«t  rates  arvr 
hrre  cause  dollars  to  AM  this  country  In 
.sp.irch  of  higher  returns  abroad.  A  restraln- 
rd  monetary  policy  Is  essential  to  a  sound 
dinar 

4  In  order  to  sell  more  goods  to  foreign  na- 
tions our  prices  must  b«  competttlTC.  But 
1.'  our  prices  are  to  be  competltlTC.  then  In- 
dustry costs  must  not  skyrocket.  TTierefore, 
un  Intelligent  labor  policy  Is  essential  for  a 
s  lund  dollar.  We  must  put  a  curb  on  the 
monopoly  feature  of  unionism  which  under- 
lies the  excessively  high  cost  of  American 
K'xxls  In  many  industries.  If  our  costs  and 
prices  are  pushed  too  high,  our  exports  wlU 
diminish,  the  deflclt  in  our  international 
payments  will  increase,  and  the  outflow  of 
gold  will  become  more  rapid. 

5  Our  steeply  progressive  income  taxes 
must  be  revised.  These  taxes  place  a  pen- 
alty on  the  creative  power  of  the  United 
States  and  place  us  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  ths  poli- 
cies which  this  country  pursusd  10  or  15 
years  ago  are  no  longer  posalbls.  Thsy  wotUd 
cause  a  national  and  Intsmatlonal  crisis  to- 
day. In  those  days  the  world  needed  Ameri- 
can goods  regardless  of  our  prices.  The 
world  needed  dollars  and  bought  them  with 
g'  Id  and  foreign  currencies  regardless  of  otir 
economic  policies. 

Even  though  we  Inflated  the  money  sup- 
ply, even  though  wage  costs  and  prices 
zoomed  upward  each  year,  even  though  prac- 
tically all  our  policies  were  inflationary, 
nevertheless,  gold  did  not  leave  this  country 
and  the  dollar  remained  strong  in  Interna- 
tional markets  during  the  early  post-war 
years.  This  era  may  well  be  called  the 
American  Era,,  because  we  dominated  it  with 
our  industrial  and  financial  power,  but  that 
d.'iy  Is  gone.     The  picnic  Is  over. 

Today,  we  must  curb  our  inflationary  poli- 
cies If  we  do  Dot  want  to  bring  on  a  crisis. 
Such  a  crisis  could  take  t^e  form  of  curbing 
the  export  of  American  dollars  (exchange 
controls).  It  might  mean  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  U.S.  gold,  thus  repudiating 
our  promise  to  pay  gold  to  central  banks. 
Such  moves  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
official  devaluation,  since  they  would  cause 
the  dollar  to  sink  In  foreign  markets.  Fi- 
nally, of  course,  the  dollar  might  be  officially 
devalued. 

If  a  dollar  crista  developed,  a  new  infla- 
tionary force  would  be  set  in  motion.  This 
could  affect  the  value  of  our  savings,  income 
from  our  Jobs,  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  strength 
of  the  entire  Western  World. 

Even  though  the  present  outflow  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  has  subsided  for 
some  months,  our  fever  chart  Is  sUU  rising 
on  an  annual  basis.  Ths  dollar  is  not  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Only  non  Inflationary 
economic  policies  can  make  It  well  again. 

ExHinrr  1 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  27,  1963] 

U  S    Gold  OtrrrLOw  Totalxb  $40  MnxiON  XM 

Wexk  TO  WiaUfXSDAT 

New  Yoax  —  a  further  $40  million  outflow 
of  gold  from  the  U.S.  monetary  reserve  in 
the  week  ended  Wednesday  pushed  the  Na- 
tion's total  decline  in  gold  holdings  so  far 
this  year  to  $39  million,  according  to  Federal 
Reserve  figures. 

At  $16,495  million  Wednesday,  the  gold 
5tock  was  at  Its  lowest  since  August  Ifl,  1939. 
v.hen  it  was  $18,335  million. 

This  year's  decline  to  date  exceeds  the  net 
outflow  of  $377  million  in  the  like  1961  pe- 


riod. In  the  first  two  months  last  year,  there 
was  a  $3M  mimoo  gold  loss,  but  that  was 
offset  in  part  by  a  return  flow  which  began 
in  March  and  continued  Intermittently  into 
July.  A  rasumpUon  of  the  outflow  later  in 
1961  carried  the  year's  total  gold  drain  to 
$877  mlUion. 

Reduction  In  the  Treasury's  gold  stock 
mainly  reflects  sale  of  the  metal  to  foreign 
central  t}an)u  and  governments.  The  n.S. 
Treasiiry  sells  gold  to  them  cm  demand  at  a 
fixed  price  of  $36  an  ounce,  plus  an  additional 
charge  of  8%  cents  an  ounce. 

These  sales  to  foreign  ofBdal  agencies  grow 
out  of  the  continuing  deflcl':  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  an  excess  of  payments  to 
foreigners  over  receipts  from  abroad.  As  dol- 
lars acctunulate  overseas,  they  pass  Into  the 
hands  of  foreign  central  banks,  which  con- 
vert some  of  them  into  gold  by  buying  it 
from  the  UJS.  Treastiry. 

[From  ^e  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27,  1962] 

UjS.   Gold   Supplt    Drops    Again — Business 

Loans  Down    roa  Wxzx 

The  UJS.  Treastiry  gold  stock  fell  last  week 
for  the  eighth  time  in  the  16  weeks  of  1962. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  re- 
ported yesterday  that  the  latest  drop  in  the 
Nation's  store  of  monetary  gold  amounted 
to  $40  million  for  the  week  ended  on  Wednes- 
day. 

This  etoston  followed  a  $75  milUon  loss 
the  week  before.  It  raised  the  total  gold 
outflow  thus  far  this  year  to  $395  million. 
For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  pace  of  1963 
gold  lo^  exceeds  that  of  1961.  Last  year  at 
this  time,  the  total  outflow  amounted  to 
$377  million. 

The  UwB.  supply  of  monetary  gold — in  ef- 
fect, the  Nation's  international  bank  ac- 
count— now  stands  at  $16,496  million.  This 
is  the  lowest  level  since  August  16,  1939, 
when  the  figure  was  $16,336  million. 

BirSINXSS    LOANS    DOWN 

On  the  local  financial  scene,  the  Reserve 
Bank  reported  that  business  loans  at  the  ma- 
jor New  Toi^  banks  in  the  week  ended 
Wednesday  were  down  $150  million.  In  the 
year-earlier  week,  the  decline  was  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Much  of  the  seasonal  decline  in  business 
borrowings  at  this  time  of  year  results  from 
net  repayments  of  loans  by  tobacco  compan- 
ies. Last  week,  in  addition  to  seasonal  de- 
clines, transportstiou,  communication  and 
other  public  utility  companies  repaid  bcuik 
borrowings  from  the  proceeds  of  funds  raised 
in  the  capital  markets. 

So  far  this  year,  there  has  been  a  net  de- 
cline in  business  borrowings  at  the  New  York 
banks  of  $315  million.  A  year  ago,  these 
loans  were  down  $237  million.  Business 
lo«uis  nomudly  decline  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  and  increase  from  summer  on- 
ward to  year -end. 

The  total  of  business  loans  New  York 
banks  amounted  to  $10,787  million  on 
Wednesday,  compared  with  $10,538  mUlion 
a  year  earlier. 

In  Chicago,  business  loans  at  the  major 
banlcs  were  down  $29  million  for  the  week 
ended  on  Wednesday.  In  the  1961  week,  they 
fell  by  $13  million. 

Mr.  KUCHELu  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  3^eld  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  is  the  proposed 
legislation  of  which  my  very  able  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  speaks.  A 
number  of  us  have  Joined  him  in  spon- 
soring that  measure. 

The  Imbalance  of  payments  and  the 
outflow  of  gold  occupy  a  considerable 


portion  of  the  time  of  the  Cliief  Execu- 
tive of  our  country,  of  the  Congress,  and 
of  all  facials — high  and  kxw — in  Gov- 
enunent  who  are  responsiMe  for  the 
economy  of  our  country. 

I  agree  completely  with  what  my  able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  AkiAa,  Just 
now  has  said  with  respect  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  with  reQ>ect  to 
the  difOculties  of  ttie  gold  mining  indus- 
try— difficulties  in  pcu^  certainly  result- 
ing, I  must  say,  from  a  regrettable,  un- 
realistic position  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  price  at  which  gold  shall 
be  purchased. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  Under  the  3-mlnute  limitation, 
the  time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  I  rise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  only  to  congratulate  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  for  the  com- 
ments he  has  made  on  this  subject,  but 
also  to  use  this  floor  to  reiterate  my  own 
request  that  our  prcHXJsed  legislation  be 
given  a  prompt  hearing  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

I  wish  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  not 
struck  by  the  anomaly  that  in  their  ad- 
verse reports  on  this  measure,  of  which 
he  is  a  cosponsor — a  measure  which 
merely  seeks  "to  subsidize  the  miners" — 
the  executive  department  heads  address 
themselves  to  an  unrelated  Issue,  namely, 
that  the  price  of  gold  should  not  be 
raised,  whereas  the  resolution  does  not. 
seek  to  raise  the  price  of  gold. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  Is  correct,  and 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
public  Interest  requires  that  this  meas- 
ure be  given  a  prompt  hearing  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  California 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  additional  time  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1  more 
minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  frcmi  California  whether 
he  knows  of  any  other  situation  in  our 
purportedly  free  economy  in  which  an 
industry  is  compelled  by  Government 
action  to  sell  its  product  at  a  price 
which  existed  28  years  ago,  and  cannot 
do  otherwise,  whereas  it  must  pay  all  the 
increased  prices  and  costs  which  have 
developed  in  the  last  28  years. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Of  course  I  do  not.  tot 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  other 
situation  similar  to  this  one. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  speak  not  only  as 
a  Callfomian  who  happens  to  know 
something  of  the  plight  of  the  gold  in- 
dustry, but  also  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator who  has  an  interest  in  having  this 
country  maintain  a  superiority  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  gold — which, 
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on  the  basis  of  the  record  and  the  sta- 
tistics encompassed  In  the  article  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  just  now 
placed  in  the  Rmcoud,  Is  demonstrated 
to  be  on  a  dangerous  and  continuing 
downward  trend. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
have  further  hearings  on  this  measure 
and  call  before  the  committee  represent- 
atives of  the  agency,  executive  agencies 
who  have  reported  adversely  and  ques- 
tion them  as  to  why  they  oppose  this 
very  wise,  laudable,  and  needed  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  additional  time  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 


I   I 


ARIZONA  POUNDERS'  DAY  ADDRESS 
BY   FORMER   SENATOR   ASHURST 
OP  ARIZONA 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr.    President, 

several  weeks  ago  the  students,  faculty. 
and  friends  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
were  privileged  to  hear  an  address  by  a 
man  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  orators  this  country  has  produced, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst. 
former  Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator 
Ashurst  spoke  on  the  occasion  of  the  77th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  and  the  centennial  of 
the  signing  of  the  Land  Grant  Act.  Al- 
though the  printed  word  pales  beside 
the  spoken  word  of  this  distinguished 
Arizona  Senator,  I  suggest  that  the  mes- 
sage of  Senator  Ashurst  would  be  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  at  Tucson.  Ariz.,  on  March  12  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AODKCSS  BT  THE  HONOBABLX  HCNKT  FOUNTAIN 
ASHUKST.  POKMES  U.3.  SiNATOB  PROM  ARI- 
ZONA 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  faculty, 
student  body,  and  other  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Last  evening  the  long  distance  rang, 
and  a  gentleman  from  Washington — a  friend 
of  mine  who  Is  Interested  In  speaking — said, 
"Well,  Ashurst.  my  best  wishes.  Have  you 
your  speech  In  hand?"  I  said.  "No  '  He 
said.  "You  have  to  speak  to  a  distinguished 
audience.  I  know  Tucson.  Tou  are  to  speak 
to  a  very  discriminating  audience  And  you 
haven't  your  speech  In  hand?"  I  said.  "No. 
I  have  It  In  my  head  " 

After  listening  to  the  generous  and  bril- 
liant Introduction  of  President  HarvUl,  my 
speech  Is  not  In  my  hand;  It  Is  not  In  my 
head;  my  speech  is  now  In  my  heart  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  'or  the  honors  that  this 
university  has  conferred  upon  me,  and  1 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  people  of 
Tucson  and  the  press  of  Tucson  for  their 
kindness  and  their  gentle  conduct  toward 
me 

If  In  the  course  of  my  address  I  stumble, 
or  hesitate,  forgive  me.  Im  old — no.  Itn 
not  old.  I  am  a  man  of  years.  When  the 
ambition  to  speak  distinctly  tmd  the  am- 
bition to  employ  our  English  language  no 
longer  thrills  me,  you  may  then  call  me  old 
Before  I  leave  this  question  of  age,  Im 
going  to  recite  you  a  couplet: 

'When  age  enfeebles   legs  and   arms 
And  works  dire  havoc  with  their  charms, 
Some   foolish  people  fret  with  rage. 
When  they  behold   these  signs  of  age 


"They  buy  restorers  to  renew 
The  vanished   locks  of   raven   hue. 
And  dopes  and  lotions  to  remove 
The  marks  of  time,   the  seam  and  groove. 

"The  more  they  fret,  like  that  gaeook. 
The  more  they  grieve  the  worse  they  look. 
It's  better  far  to  say,  I  know 
I  have  Improved  since  long  ago. 

"I  have  a  more  majestic  stride; 
I  have  more  dignity  and  pride 
There's  no  person  I'll  deride, 
There's  no  storm  Id  fear  to  ride. 
And  there's  no  fate  I  can't  abide." 

So  much  by  way  of  camaraderie. 

In  this  address  I  am  adverting  only  to 
events  occurring  prior  to  statehood,  the 
astound'ng  advance  snd  progress  of  Arizona 
subsequent  ^3  statehixxl  are  facta  well 
known  to  all  and  require  no  recital  from  me. 

Arizona  was  a  populous  land  before  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids  were  built  Ancient  Ari- 
zona peoples  wove  and  spun  cotton  and  flax 
Into  gay  raiment  and  melted  gold  and  sil- 
ver Into  chieftains  ornaments  and  queen's 
girdles  and  melted  copper  Into  chieftain's 
battle  axes  before  Julius  Caesars  victorious 
legions  brought  tribute  back  to  antique 
Rome 

Centuries  t'ef<  re  the  Knickerbocker  set 
foot  on  Manhattan  Island,  ancient  peoples 
Irrigated  Arizona  fertile  sands  from  canals 
and  reservoirs  finished  with  hard  linings  of 
tamped  or  burnt  clay  which  In  some  degree 
possessed  tho  endurance  of  our  modern 
concrete 

The  origin  of  those  peoples  Is  unknown; 
wrapped  In  tl.e  mists  of  antiquity  Nothing 
has  been  fou:id  of  sutTlclent  distinctiveness 
to  enable  us  to  do  more  than  form  Ingenious 
theories  as  to  whence  they  came,  how  long 
they  enjoyed  their  tolerable  civilization  and 
whither  and  why  they  went 

Likewise,  oliscure  and  meager  Is  that  pfir- 
tlon  of  our  anna's  where  we  must  seek  for 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  name 
"Arizona  "  Authorities  differ  widely  as  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word  "Arizona  '  but 
many  of  the  authorities  seem  to  agree  that 
the  word  means  Place  of  small  springs  or 
land  of  few  springs 

The  first  Caucasians  to  enter  Arizona  were 
two  Friars.  Asunslon  and  Nedal  who  came 
In  153a     Mar  :oe  de  Nlza  came  in  1539 

History  reveals  nothing  more  fascinating 
than  the  annals  of  the  conqulstadores  rep- 
resenting CaJitUlan  pride  and  power.  Coro- 
nado.  Alarcon.  and  their  comrades,  who 
flourished  in  the  16th  century  and  made 
what  they  called  their  grand  tours  over  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Impelled  by  a  thirst  for 
adventure  ar.d  imbued  with  a  contempt  for 
danger  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Corrfnado.  a 
native  of  Salamanca,  Spain,  who  had  at- 
tained distinction  as  a  soldier  and  states- 
man, entered  Arizona  In  1540  at  the  head  of 
his  command,  wearing  a  plumed  helmet  of 
steel  and  wandered  for  years  In  search  of 
the  gems  and  gold  of  Arizona's  mythical 
seven  cities  of  Clt>ola  Coronado's  rambles 
yielded  him  no  pecuniary  profit,  but  he  re- 
ported to  his  sovereign  that  his  explorations 
rewarded  hlni  as  richly  as  If  he  had  found 
the  legendarv  cities  his  men  had  discovered 
the  Grand  Canyon 

Hernando  de  Alarcon  sailed  from  Acapulco 
In  May,  1540  and  reached  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Calliornla.  then  known  as  the  Sea 
of  Cortez.  He  reported  that  he  found  a 
mighty  river  that  ran  with  so  great  a  fury 
that  we  could  hardly  sail  against  It  There 
began  the  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with 
the  Colorado  River 

When  these  conqulstadores  omitted  to  es- 
tablish settlements.  Spain's  Interest  In  the 
Arlzt^na  region  lapsed  but  was  revived  early 
In  the  i7th  century  and  took  the  form  of 
missionary  zeil 

The  leaders  of  the  American  Invasion  were 
Kit  Carson,  t^.e  scout  and  trapper;  Sylvester 


Psttte  and  his  son;  Pellz  Aubrey:  Lt. 
Zebulon  Pike;  BlU  Williams;  R.  W.  Hardy; 
Jededlah  Smith;  Pauline  Weaver;  0«n.  John 
C  Fremont,  Senator  from  CaUfornla.  can- 
didate for  President.  Governor  of  Arlsona; 
Gen  Stephen  W.  Kearney:  Lieutenants 
Whipple.  Sltgreavea,  Beale  and  Jacob  Ham- 
lin and  Alexander  W  Doniphan,  the  (Oldler 
and  lawyer  from  Missouri. 

In  1850  the  first  steamboat,  a  atern- 
wheeler,  named  Yuma  entered  the  Colo- 
rado River 

In  1853  Lieutenant  Ives,  with  the  little 
steamer  Explorer,  ascended  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  Black  Canyon. 
Lieutenant  Ives'  son,  Eugene  Semmes  Ives. 
of  Tucson,  was  a  learned  lawyer — an  accom- 
plished, erudite  gentleman.  Major  Powell, 
explorer  and  geologist,  left  a  rich  legacy  of  his 
early  explorations  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Only  a  facile  pen  and  It  dipped  Into  the  ink 
of  temerity  may  attempt  a  description  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  with  Its  pjn-amids,  min- 
arets, temples  and  sheer  cliffs  between  whose 
walls  there  rolls  and  tumbles  the  Colorado 
River 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Into  the  Territory,  in  187W  merchan- 
dise and  supplies  were  brought  to  Tuma 
and  Ehrenberg  by  steamboat  and  thence  dis- 
tributed by  frelg^it  teams  drawing  wagons 
to  the  various  settlemenu.  Six  months  were 
frequently  required  to  transport  a  consign- 
ment of  goods  from  San  Pranclaco  to  the 
Interior  of  the  Territory. 

The  transcontinental  railroad  lines  fol- 
lowed the  general  course  of  historic  trails 
and  stage  roads 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  originally  named 
"Atlantic  4c  Pacific."  followed  the  general 
course  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  while  the 
Southern  Pacific  followed  generally  the  once 
busy  Butterfield  stagellne 

The  Sunta  Fe  Trail,  established  In  1823. 
first  ran  from  the  Missouri  settlements  to 
Santa  Fe.  N  Mex  .  and  was  later  extended  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  This  Santa  Fe  Trail 
pa.«i8ed  thnjugh  the  Petrified  Forest,  whose 
trees  lined  their  green  mlllenlums  and  put  on 
immortality  7  million  years  ago. 

The  city  of  T\icson,  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
In  the  United  States,  has  undergone  various 
conditions  of  occupancy:  An  Indian  pueblo; 
mission  for  Spanish  priests;  presidio  for 
Spanish  soldiers;  rendezvous  for  Mexican 
triH)pa,  Capital  of  the  Confederate  Territory 
of  Arlzt)na  and  later  capital  of  the  Union 
Territory 

On  December  12.  1846.  Lt  Col.  St  George 
Coot,  reached  Tucson;  he  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Mormon  battalion,  composed 
of  400  courageous  Mormon  soldiers  who  were 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  Gen  Stephen 
W    Kearny  In  California 

The  command  passed  through  the  gate  into 
this  then  walled  city,  whereupon  Colonel 
Cooke  raised  the  American  flag  and  an- 
nounced that  no  civilian  would  b«  harmed, 
as  his  troops  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
private  property  or  civil  rights  of  the  citizens 
Arlzt>na  was  organized  as  a  territory  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  a 
year  before  the  Ccjngress  of  the  United  Stales 
In  1863  erected  the  Union  Territory  of 
Arizona 

In  1865  the  Territorial  Legislature 
created  the  county  of  Pah  Ute  in  Arizona  s 
northwestern  corner  but  within  6  months 
thereafter.  Congress  attached  Pah  Ute 
County  to  the  Slate  of  Nevada  and  Pah  Ute 
citizens  sang  "It  was  so  soon  thr.t  T  was 
done  for  I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for  " 
Thus  Arizona's  square  mileage  was  reduced 
from  Its  original  area  of  120.812  square  miles 
to  lu  present  113.956  square  mile*. 

The  civil  government  of  the  Union  Terri- 
tory was  formally  set  up  at  Navajo  Springs 
In  1863.  hence  the  capital  may  be  said  to 
have  been  once  at  Navajo  Springs.  The 
capital  was  at  Prescott  from  1863  to  1867; 
at  Tucson  from  1867  to  1877;  again  at  Prcs- 
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colt  from  1877  to  1888,  When  It  waa  located 
at  Phoenix  Almost  Icimedlately  upon  the 
erection  of  the  Terrltary  the  queeUon  of 
st.nehood  waa  aglUted.  aa  tbe  TerrttorUl 
g.ivernment  was  organlxed  by  men  of  large 
ability  and  high  ambition.  The  first  Detogst* 
to  Congress,  Charles  D.  Poston.  bom  in  Ken- 
UKky  In  1825.  was  a  brilliant  orator  and 
charming  reconteur. 

A  constitution  was  framed  In  1881  and 
W.1S  ratified  by  the  voters  but  Arlaona  was 
deined  admission  Into  tbe  Union  because 
the  proposed  constitution  contained  a  pro- 
Msion  thai  silver  as  well  as  gold  should  be 
lcg.il  tender  for  the  pajrment  of  all  debts. 
public  and  private. 

In  1906  Senator  BcTeridge  of  Indiana  pro- 
p..>Aed  a  plan  of  uniting  and  admitting 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  one  State;  the 
Beveridge  bill  passed  the  House  but  8en- 
at<>r  Joseph  Benson  Poniker  of  Ohio,  assisted 
by  the  then  Arizona  Delegate.  Marcus  A. 
Smith,  vigorously  opposed  the  Joint  state- 
hood bill  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  with 
the  Foraker  amendment  which  provided  that 
the  vote  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  counted 
separately,  should  det«rmlne  whether  the 
two  Territories  should  be  admitted  as  one 
state  I'hus,  under  this  Foraker  amendment 
.-it  the  elections  In  1806.  Arlaona  by  a  large 
majority  declined  to  link  her  destiny  with 
another  community. 

An  enabling  act  authorising  the  admis- 
sion of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  separate 
States,  was  passed  by  Ckingress  through  the 
eiTorUs  of  Delegate  Ralph  H.  Cameron  and 
WIS  approved  by  President  Taft  on  June  20, 
l.-io  The  Constitutional  Convention  as- 
i^cnibled  in  October  of  that  year  and.  after 
.-i  scKfion  of  60  days,  framed  a  State  con- 
stitution which  was  ratified  by  the  voters 
and  on  February  14.  1813  President  Taft 
Iviued  his  proclamation  declaring  Arizona 
admitted  to  statehood  and  on  the  same  day 
George  W  P  Hunt  became  the  first  State 
O  iNcrnor. 

Kansas  Is  a  State  that  had  dlfllculty  In 
.securing  stateho^xl.  She  adopted  as  her 
motto  and  I  display  my  little  Latin — Ad 
a^tra  per  aspera — to  the  stars  through  dlfll- 
rultles  Arizona  reached  the  stars  through 
difficulties  but  whether  you  are  In  politics, 
<  n  the  stage  as  Thespian  or  In  any  other 
energy  of  life,  you  reach  stardom  only 
through  dIfBcultlea. 

At  the  risk  of  being  trite  and  boreeome — 
but  a  number  of  the  faculty  historically 
minded— have  asked  mc  to  tell  something  of 
the  early-limes  people  Tou  have  been  so 
kind  to  me  that  It  would  be  a  poor  requital 
of  your  courtesies  If  I  were  to  bore  or  tire 
you. 

The  early  pioneers  ai-e  vanlahlng.  I  seem 
to  be  a  remnant  of  an  epoch  that's  faded  ex- 
cept In  memory.  I've  had  many  tasks.  In 
my  time,  but  It  Is  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
me  or  for  anyone  else-— to  translate  for  you 
and  bring  to  you  the  scenes  of,  early  times — 
how  different  they  were,  not  better  nor  worse. 
but  different.  The  newspapers  were  well- 
printed:  they  were  authority.  They  were 
fiercely  partisan;  tbe  type  was  clear  and  their 
co\erage  was  excellent  The  teachers  were 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  They  knew  the 
Greek  and  Latin  elements,  and  were  strict 
iliscipUnarlans.  Corporal  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  l>oyB  and  girls  for  any  Infraction 
of  rules.  The  clergjrmen  were  adequate  to 
the  purpose:  they  were  fervent,  and  their 
sermon*,  many  of  them.  w»re  eloquent. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  A.  B.  Douglass 
Is  still  with  us.  I  knew  him  In  Coconino 
County  nearly  70  years  ago.  He  Is  a  learned, 
erudite  gentleman:  an  tistronomer,  a  student 
of  the  cosmos,  who  pleroed  the  sklee  with  his 
telescope  Sixty  years  ago  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Republicans  as  a  candidate  for  pro- 
bale  Judge,  an  important  office  in  tenitwlal 
days,  the  Democrats  nominated  against  him 
a  noted  raiser  of  swine  and  that  campaign 
went  Into  history  as  the  contest  between  a 


■targaaar  and  a  hog  raiser.    The  stargaaer 
won. 

Daring  our  territorial  dajrs  we  had  13  dif- 
ferent men  who  served  as  our  delegate  to 
Congress.  They  were  virile,  able  men. 
Among  them  was  Ralph  H.  Cameron,  of 
Coconino  County:  he  was  a  salty  Yankee — I 
respect  them.  At  that  time  there  was  one 
town  In  the  territory  that  had  no  church.  A 
resident  of  that  town  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Cameron  saying:  "Please  get  us  an  impro- 
priation for  a  church  for  this  town."  Dele- 
gate Cameron  telegraphed  In  reply:  "I  can- 
not get  you  appropriation  for  church; 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
permit.  Moreover,  Congress  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  religion.  Tou  do  not  need  a 
chiut:h;  what  you  need  is  a  good  Jail.  I'll 
get  you  a  Jail." 

The  governors  of  the  territory  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  various  governors  were  virile,  able 
men,  some  of  them  of  national  fame.  For 
example,  Oen.  John  C.  Fremont,  explorer. 
Senator  from  California — once  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars — lost  It  all;  was  reduced  to 
penury.  Gov.  F.  A.  Trltle,  friend  of  Mark 
Twain,  signed  the  bill  establishing  this  uni- 
versity. Gov.  Ben  Franklin — no  relation — 
was  a  portly  man.  Had  been  a  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  Missouri.  He  called 
upon  President  Cleveland  and  asked  to  be 
appointed  as  Consiil  to  Hankow,  China. 
President  Cleveland  said  to  him :  "Mr.  Frank- 
lin, It  Is  the  policy  of  my  administration  to 
appoint  Consuls  who  speak  the  language  of 
the  country  In  which  they  are  accredited — 
as  they  have  to  do  with  commercial  affairs. 
Do  you  sir,  speak  Chinese?"  Mr.  Franklin 
replied:  "Mr.  President,  ask  me  any  ques- 
tion In  Chinese  and  I'll  answer  you  In 
Chinese."  President  Cleveland  glared  at 
him  with  mustachlos  bristling  and  then 
said:  "Mr.  Franklin,  you  will  be  appointed 
tomorrow,  possibly  this  afternoon." 

From  the  earliest  territorial  days  culture 
and  talent  were  worshiped;  education  was 
highly  prized  and  In  every  settlement — how- 
ever crude — there  was  a  Shakespeare  Club — 
a  Milton  Club.  Tombstone,  in  her  days  of 
blood  and  silver,  had  a  famous  Shakespeare 
Club.  At  that  time  In  Tombstone  there  was 
a  versatile  and  sparkling  lawyer  who  lingered 
long  where  the  bubble,  Joy.  danced  in  the 
twttle  of  Inebriety.  He  accepted  the  club's 
Invitation  to  si>eak  on  Shakespeare  and  In- 
stead of  remaining  sober  he  lubricated  him- 
self Into  lubricity.  A  few  dajrs  prior  to  his 
engagement  to  speak — a  slicker  from  New 
York — had  filled  Tombstone  with  rubber 
checks  and  many  Tombstone  persons  were 
mourning  the  New  Yorker's  untimely  de- 
parture. Our  lawyer  friend  began  his  Bi}eech 
to  the  club:  "Ladles,  you  will  recall  that 
Shakespeare  begins  his  tragedy,  Richard  the 
Third  as  follows:  'Now  is  the  winter  of  otir 
discontent  made  glorious  summer  by  this 
sun  of  York."  but  I  say,  now  Is  our  glorious 
summer  In  Tombstone  made  Into  a  winter 
of  discontent  by  that  son  of  a  son  from  New 
Y(Wk";  whereupon  some  of  the  club  members 
fainted  and  the  orator  fled. 

In  territorial  days  professional  men  ob- 
served the  admonition  "Costly  the  habit  as 
the  purse  can  buy."  Among  their  acoout- 
erments  they  wore  quality  boots.  The  law- 
yers had  a  habit  of  setting  their  feet  upon 
a  long  table  In  front  of  the  Judge's  bench. 

There  was  a  lawyer  named  GKxxiwln  who 
always  went  barefoot.  One  rainy  day — no 
pavements,  streets  muddy — Mr.  Goodwin  set- 
tled his  feet  upon  the  table — same  table 
where  his  brother  lawyers  had  settled  their 
feet— feet  encased  In  high-grade  boots  The 
presiding  Judge  said,  "Mr.  Goodwin,  please 
remove  your  feet  from  the  table.  I  do  not 
object  to  boots  on  the  uble  but  I  do  object 
to  you  wriggling  the  mud  out  at  me  between 
your  toes." 

The  birth  of  a  State  and  Its  admission  Into 
the  American  Union  U  an  Important  and  ma- 


jestic event.  Under  our  Psderal  syston  it 
Is  the  most  beautiful  and  symmetrical  cre- 
ation of  political  authority  known  to  states- 
men. 

An  attachment  to  the  fascination  of  by- 
gone days  is  a  sentiment  found  in  all  civil- 
ized peoples.  Romance  clusters  around  the 
history,  the  genesis,  of  every  one  of  the 
States  of  our  Union  bxit  It  Is  doubtful  if.  In 
the  history  of  any  other  State,  there  may  be 
found  characters  more  vivid,  dramas  mcHV 
pKilgnant.  actions  man  heroic  than  those 
clustering  around  Arizona. 

In  the  rhythm  of  life  we  revere  bygone 
days  and  try  to  reconstruct  their  scenes,  and 
when  one  speaks  of  Arlaona's  early  days,  one 
need  not  garnish  one's  narrative  with  pris- 
matic allusions,  that  Is:  one  Is  not  tempted 
to  overstatement — the  simple  facts  require 
no  embroidery  and  the  wildest  hypertwie — 
the  wildest  rhetorical  exaggeration  could  not 
make  our  territorial  days  seem  more  roman- 
tic and  glamorous  than  they  really  were. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  grand  drama 
of  Arizona's  settlement  one  must  resort  to 
the  lines  of  the  prolog  of  Shakespeare's  play. 
"King  Henry  the  Fifth":  "O  for  a  muse  of 
fire  that  would  ascend  the  brightest  heaven 
of  Invention;  A  kingdom  for  stage,  princes 
to  act  and  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling 
scene." 

Neither  silver  tongue  nor  golden  larnyx  Is 
eloquent  enough,  adequately  to  portray  the 
contributions  made  by  Arizona's  pioneer 
women.  In  hunger.  In  thirst.  In  chllt"blrth 
pain.  In  cruel  Isolation,  In  peril  of  savage 
men  and  savage  beasts,  the  pioneer  women 
walked  their  uncomplaining  way  and.  with 
a  courage  beyond  the  range  of  eulogy, 
cheered  their  men  onward  In  Arizona's  pano- 
ramic settlement  and  development. 

All  the  Arizona  characters  who  had  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  Arizona  Territory  have 
completed  their  earthly  Joiuney;  have  gone 
beyond  the  twilight's  purple  haze  to  that 
vast  realm  where  the  Innumerable  dwell. 
The  Arizona  pioneers,  generally,  were  clean 
spoken  and  chivalrous;  alow  to  anger  but 
when  Infuriated  they  burst  forth  with  a  pro- 
fanity and  ribaldry  which  ascribed  to  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wrath,  a  canine  ancestry  and 
parentage.  Some  of  the  pioneer  men  may, 
at  times  here  have  trodden  a  tangled  trail 
but  they  were  gay.  gallant,  and  generous, 
and  are  now,  beyond  doubt,  happy  on  the 
serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars. 

To  survive  the  pioneer  must  need  be  re- 
sourceful and  of  fortitude  and  endurance 
as  well;  life  for  many  of  them  was  neces- 
sarily a  life  of  severe  Isolation;  hence  the 
lonely  ranchman,  prospector,  teamster,  cow- 
boy, and  sheepherder  frequently  took  refuge 
from  loneliness  by  entering  Into  the  domain 
of  the  Imagination — that  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind — where  Ideal  experiences  are  pos- 
sible without  objective  lestralnt — where 
globes  of  gold  expand  and  float — glittering 
towers  up-thrust  themselves — that  domain 
peopled  with  a  phantom  throng — Invisible 
to  all  persons  but  the  eye  of  the  Imaglner, 
and  thus  many  pioneers  became  endued 
with  Intellectual  power  and  tremendous  per- 
sonal charm. 

Although  territorial  days  were  filled  with 
tragedy  and  fantastic  exploits,  courtesy  and 
good  manners  were  the  rule.  The  pioneers, 
generally,  were  Intelligent,  many  of  them 
were  fairly  well  educated;  they  were  good- 
humored  and  were  hoepltable  toward  re- 
ligion, science,  and  literature. 

Most  of  the  pioneer  men  would  have  been 
at  home  In  any  metropolitan  club  and  most 
of  the  pioneer  women  were  familiar  with  art 
forms,  cottage  Industry,  domestic  science, 
and  with  the  fashion  edicts  <tf  New  York, 
London,  and  Paris. 

Nowadays.  It  Is  frequently  said  by  world- 
weary  persoiu  that  the  glamour  and  high 
emprise  of  other  days   have  departed  and 
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thftt  tn  this  htfbly  iBe<Aaalaed  SOih  een- 
tvcrj  there  Is  nothlnc  th*t  mron  at  the  po- 
mantle  or  rshuloas.  

When,  however,  we  make  a  careful  Burrey. 
we  percetTe  that  high  emprise  aixl  romantic 
exploits  are  oeemrtag  all  aboat  as;  that  op- 
portunities for  achievement  are  ever  preeent 
In  our  worM  of  today  and  ars  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  all  those  persons  who  will  wrx> 
those  opportunities.  The  lovely  enchant- 
ments of  hygone  days  are  with  na  here  and 
now:  there  Is  much  In  everyday  life  that  In- 
spires and  gives  a  mighty  upsurge  to  the 
human  splrtt.  and  as  for  my  single  self.  I 
should  prefer  to  Uve  In  this  present  epoch 
rather  than  any  other  epoch  this  world  has 
known.    Romance  departed. 

It  Is  only  a  fortnight  since  one  of  the 
most  romantic  achievements  In  history  oc- 
curred. When  Colonel  Olenn  entered  his 
capsule  to  orbit  the  earth  some  papers  said 
that  he  was  alone.  Alone.  Colonel  Olenn 
was  accompanied  by  the  most  royal  compan- 
ions that  may  accompany  a  man.  Above  him 
was  his  faith  In  the  providence  of  Ood;  at 
his  right  hand  sat  courage;  at  his  left  hand 
sat  skill  reading  the  dials;  below  htm  was 
the  glory  of  three  sunrises  following  one  an- 
other so  closely  that  they  were  as  the  phan- 
tasmagora  of  a  dream;  below  htm  waa  the 
earth  spinning  at  1,000  miles  per  hour  and 
he  was  orbiting  that  same  sphere  at  17.500 
miles  per  hour     He  was  not  alone 

I  take  no  stock  In  the  gloomy  Jeremiads 
so  constantly  chanted  that  the  human  race 
will  destroy  Itself;  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
defeatist  attitude  that  human  beings  are 
but  the  hapless  zanies  of  witless  fate  and 
thoughtless  chance  which  will  overthrow  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  valor  of  the  brave, 
and  the  trophies  of  the  truth.  I  reject  such 
philosophy.  I  reject  any  philosophy  that 
would  doom  mankind  to  futility:  I  assert 
that  mankind  Is  endued  with  reason,  con- 
science, ample  power  of  self -direction,  and 
has  his  own  fate  In  his  own  hands.  Those 
explosive  forces,  which  have  brought  such 
specters  of  dreadful  terror  to  so  many  per- 
sons will  (before  the  sliver  of  years  shall  have 
crowned  the  temples  of  the  young  here)  be 
the  selfsame  forces  that  will  heat  and  Illu- 
minate man's  habitation,  transport  him  and 
his  commerce,  and  heal  and  cure  many  of 
his  physical  Ills  and  agonies. 

History  Is  but  a  record  of  mankinds  strug- 
gle against  his  environment  and  he  has. 
with  coin-age.  quite  well  succeeded  thus  far; 
mankind  has  a  special  obligation  because  the 
human  race  has  been  given  a  mystical 
strength  called  conscience,  which  binds 
mankind  to  a  duty  to  survive.  No  nation, 
no  group  of  nations  can  destroy  civilization. 
Mankind  Is  Inextermlnable  as  there  Is  some- 
where a  conservation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
energy  which  preserves  the  core  of  every 
noble  resolve  and  worthy  action  and  binds 
them  Into  a  beneficent  achievement  aiding 
the  human  race  In  arduous  struggle  to  estab- 
lish Justice  and  to  conqiier  all  the  arts  and 
sciences 

America  ta  now  the  only  first-rate  power 
left  In  the  world  where  liberty  may  speak 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  amplitude  and 
grandeur;  therefore:  "Our  eternal  maxim 
All  things  for  America;  she  Is  the  vital  axle 
of  the  restless  wheels  that  bear  us  onward 
Beyond  the  map  of  America,  our  hearts  will 
travel  not  but  fill  that  limit  to  Its  utmost 
verge  " 

BIG  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  MORAL  ORDER 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tills  point  as  a  t>art  of 
my  remarks  an  article  entitled  "Big  Oov- 
emment  and  the  Moral  Order."  written 
by  Roffer  B.  Freeman  and  published  in 


the  May  1962  Issue  of  the  Catholic 
World.  Dr.  I'Yeeman  Is  well  known  na- 
tionally for  his  work  and  writtn^s  on 
public  finance,  intergovernmental  rela- 
tiona.  and  edicaUoo.  He  is  now  on  ibe 
staff  of  Claremont  Men's  Coiitge.  Clare- 
mont,  Calif. 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t  o  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows : 

Baa  OovnutnfKMT  amd  thx  Mokai.  Oasn 

(By   Roger  A    Freeman.   Claremont   Men's 

College,  California) 

(When  "Ma'er  et  Maglstra"  appeared,  the 
New  York  Times  headline  announced  that 
the  Pope  had  backed  the  welfare  state  Cer- 
tain Catholic  Journalists  agreed  with  Uils 
sweeping  conclu&lon  and  even  seemed  to  Im- 
ply that  the  er. cyclical  and  other  papal  teach- 
ings endorse  the  present  trend  toward  big 
government  li  the  United  Slates.  Taking 
Issue  with  Faher  Benjumln  Vf.xsse's  address 
to  the  Cathcilc  Economic  As-soclatlun  last 
December.  Rotier  A.  Freeman  challenges  cer- 
tain ImpUcatljns  of  that  address.  He  con- 
cludes that  neither  papal  .social  teaching  nor 
the  current  d'lft  toward  big  government  in 
the  United  States  give  us  any  reiison  Ui  be 
complacent  utout  the  future  of  personiil  lib- 
erty In  this  lountry  Dr  Freeman  la  well 
known  nation  illy  f.ir  his  work  and  writings 
on  public  finance,  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions and  edi  cation.  He  has  served  on  the 
White  Hou.se  staff,  on  several  presidential 
commissions,  md  .vs  it!i=lst.uit  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  St-itc  of  Washington  He  Is  now 
on  the  staff  of  Claremont  Mens  College. 
Claremont.  Calif  1 

Public  debute  over  the  proper  role  and 
size  of  goverranent  wxs  fanned  to  new  In- 
tensity 4  years  ago  by  the  appearance  of  Ji\hn 
Kenneth  Galtralth's  'The  Affluent  Society  • 
It  has  not  ubated  since  The  Oalbralth 
thesis  soon  engendered  other  publications 
supporting  It  Including  books  by  Francis 
Bator.  David  Demarest  Lloyd,  and  Frederick 
C.  Mosher.  I;  was  sharply  contradicted  In 
volumes  by  Henry  C  Waillch.  Lawrence  Fer- 
tlg.  and  Barry  Ooldwater.  Some  day.  when 
we  can  view  Uie  1960's  In  calm  retrosjiect.  we 
may  fli>d  that  "big  government'"  was  the  moet 
Important  domestic  Issue  of  its  time  vn  the 
American  poUUcal  scene. 

A  new  dimension  was  added  to  the  debute, 
particularly  fi>r  Catholics,  when  Pope  John 
XXJII's  great  social  encyclical.  ■Mater  et 
Maglsua.  "  wai,  interpreted  by  some  as  giving 
the  papal  seal  of  approval  and  even  encour- 
agement to  big  government.  "Welfare  State 
Given  His  [Popes I  Backing'"  heralded  tlie 
New  York  Tlnres  i  July  14.  1961  >  .  and  severrU 
Catholic  pub! .cations  ma<:le  smillar.  If  more 
nooderate.  staiementa 

In  his  presl.lentlaJ  address  to  the  Catholic 
Economic  Association,  at  Its  ccMiventlon  In 
New  York  in  December  1961.  Father  Ben- 
jamin L.  Ma.vse  SJ.  pondered  "whether 
government  In  the  Culled  States  all  gov- 
ernment. Fed'^ral.  State,  and  Uxuil-  has  be- 
come too  big  a  factor  In  the  Nation's  eco- 
rMjmlc  life,  whjther  It  U  speiidlrxg  too  much, 
taxing  too  muh.  or.  in  general,  throwing  lU 
weight  aroua.1  U>o  much."  He  suggested 
that  "these  t^me  quesuons.  projected  on  a 
world  scale,  jccupy  Pope  Jiihn  XXIII  In 
•Mater  et  Miglstra."  After  a  se.'irching 
analysis  of  Uls  eminent  document  Father 
Masse — "not  slthout  some  dlflldence"— con- 
cluded "•  •  •  It  Is  my  opinion  tliat  our 
sprawling  goviriunent  establishment  can  be 
amply  justifle.1  on  moral  grounds." 

It  Is  difflcuU  to  take  t.saue  with  this  opin- 
ion. We  may  well  hold  thst  the  nature  and 
extent  of  certain  governmental  actlvltic* 
aggravate,  rattier  than  sHerlate.  moral 
danger  and  O'  ntrlbute  to,  rattier  than  rem- 
edy, social  lllii  But  It  would  take  a  bold 
man  to  assert  rategorlmlly  thst  government, 


as  found  In  the  United  States  today,  la  In 
▼folatkm  of  the  moral  law. 

BtUl,  I  eannoc  help  fsellng  that  tlMre  U 
mors  In  nithsr  Masae's  statcmsat  than  ap- 
psars  on  the  surface,  and  that  It  Is  Intended 
to  ooorey  to  the  aodlenoe  not  OMtwlj  the 
absence  of  moral  objection  to  the  ■!■•  and 
type  of  governmental  activity  we  now  experi- 
ence In  the  United  States.  T'he  eltatlons 
and  coneluslons  from  "Mater  et  Maflstra" 
and  laudatory  references  to  our  major  pobllo 
(worrams  seem  to  Imply  that  papal  teaching 
authority  favors  and  endorses  the  apparent 
trend  In  goivemmcntal  development  In  the 
United  States.  If  this  Interpretation  of 
"Mater  et  Maglstra"  Is  correct,  tboae  of  as 
who  view  a  continuation  of  the  trend  of  ever- 
expanding  government  with  apprehension 
may  well  have  to  search  our  conscience  more 
deeply.  But  •  •  •  u  this  a  correct  tntsrpre- 
tatlon  of  the  Holy  Fatlvers  mewage? 

Father  John  P.  Cronln.  SJ8..  one  of  our 
most  enUnent  authorities  on  the  aodal  teach- 
ing of  tiie  church,  holds  that  "the  encyclical 
Is  as  much  pastoral  as  doctrinal.  Tliues  who 
were  looking  for  Innovations  In  the  deveIof>- 
ment  of  doctrine  will  not  And  It  there"  (So- 
cial Order.  September  1961 ) .  In  other  words, 
then.  "Mater  et  Maglstra"  primarily  eluci- 
dates principles  contained  In  earlier  papal 
f>roncuncemcnts.  Pope  John  XXXII  ex- 
!K  unds  the  goals  (;(  Justice  and  equity  In 
econocnlc  and  social  affairs  which  public  and 
private  forces  everywhere  Khould  strive  for. 
He  liistrucu  us  on  the  stst*  of  mind  and  on 
the  attitude  of  charity  and  compassion  with 
whii-h  we  should  approach  the  solution  of 
sort  tl  problems 

The  Holy  Father  denruinds  In  no  uncertain 
terms  thst  public  policies  foster  greater 
progress  toward  Justice  for  families  suffer- 
\nK  from  deprivation  But  "the  church 
teaches  morals,  not  economics,"  as  Father 
Cronln  has  pointed  out  In  "Social  Princi- 
ples and  Economic  Life"  <Bruce.  lOM). 
W;thin  the  limits  of  the  economically  feasi- 
ble siKl  the  morally  permissible,  the  Pope 
le.ives  us  free  to  chonee  the  means  tiuit  best 
fit  local  clrcximstances 

Pope  John  reveals  In  "Mater  et  Maglstra" 
a  keen  awareness  of  the  wide  discrepancies 
umong  ci>untr1e8  In  regard  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  conditions.  We  know 
th.^t  what  Is  a  fond  hope  In  one  country, 
to  be  aihleved  In  years  or  generations.  Is  a 
fact  or  proud  achievement  In  another.  What 
Is  accomplished  by  the  national  goremment 
m  one  country  may  be  more  effectively  done 
by  local  or  voluntary  action  In  another. 

The  Pope,  referring  to  the  expanding  ac- 
tivity of  government,  reminds  us  of  the 
principle  of  subsidiarity,  which  was  stressed 
In  "Qusdragefllmo  anno  "'  According  to  this 
principle  It  Is  not  fitting  that  government 
undertake  what  individuals  and  private 
bodies  can  achieve  Nor  shoald  larger  gov- 
ernment tackle  what  smaller  (I  e  ,  local) 
gnvrmment  can  accompHsh. 

When  we  behold  the  appalling  discrep- 
ancies between  the  wealth  of  a  few  and  the 
abject  misery  of  the  masses  In  many  coun- 
tries, arxi  the  cmss  Inequities  that  are  per- 
mitted to  persist,  then  we  may  well  conclude 
th.st  we  In  America  are  happily  «1taated. 
To  be  sure,  there  Is  still  much  to  be  done 
here-  -snd  a  pmyerful  stiKly  of  the  papal 
encyclical  makes  this  painfully  apparent. 
Bot  on  a  comparative  basis  we  n»«y  well  say 
thst  greater  eoclal  equity  prevails  In  the 
United  States  than  In  many  countries  of 
Europe.  Asia.  Afrlcn.  or  I^tln  America,  arKl 
that  It  was  brought  abotit  by  the  action  of 
individuals  as  well  as  of  government. 

It  Is  natural  and  Hght  for  thoee  who  hsve 
reached  certitude  In  their  own  mind  on  the 
desirable  magnitude  of  government  to  spesk 
up  and  present  their  views  to  a  wider  audl- 
er»re  But  has  the  study  of  "Mater  et  Magls- 
tra" and  other  Christian  teachings  profressed 
deep  enough?  Has  It  led  to  suaclent  clari- 
fication   and    agreement,    among   eosnpetent 
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scholars  and  ecclesiastloal  authorities,  to 
[>ermit  us  to  use  this  body  of  teactxing  as  a 
yardstick  against  which  to  measiue  the 
proper  extent  of  governmental  activity  in 
this  country?  It  Menu  to  me  that  much 
miitful  research  and  discussion  are  required 
before  final  conclusions  can  be  reached. 

The  great  social  encyclicals  of  our  time 
aim    at    improving    the    condition    of    the 

working  class,"  a  tenh  that  is  more  com- 
nion  in  Europe  than  in  the  American  en- 
vironment. The  dlflferenoe  Is  not  merely  se- 
mantic. The  following  example  may  well 
Illustrate  that  more  thAn  one  approach  can 
surceed  In  achieving  the  goal  that  "a  Just 
share  only  of  the  fruits  of  production  be 
tiormitted  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  and  that  an  ample  sufflclency  be  eup- 
plifHl  to  the  workingmen." 

Mater  et  Maglstra"  refers  twice  to  the 
practice  of  having  the  workers  participate  in 
the  ownership  and  mamigement  of  the  enter- 
prises This  has  long  been  a  demand — In 
some  cases  fulfilled — of  some  European  labor 
unions  It  Is  not  on  the  program  of  Ameri- 
can labor  because  the  American  worker  has 
achieved  the  goal  of  obtaining  the  "fruits  of 
prixluctlon"  and  making  his  Influence  felt  by 
Kther  means.  This  Is  quite  apparent  from 
the  changes  In  the  distribution  of  Income 
since  the  days  of  "Quadrageslmo  anno"  as 
f  lund  In  US  Income  and  Output,  1987  (1929 
nK'uresi  and  Survey  of  Current  Business.  1983 

I  li>61  figures),  published  by  the  Department 
of  C  immerce 

Sharing  of  personal  income 

I  In  percent] 

I  1929  1961 

labT   and    pensions i 61.2  77.7 

drpiirate    dividends 8.8  3.6 

Pr  >prietors  and  rental   Income.  23.5  14.7 

Sharing  of  national  incotne 

E:nployee  compensation 68.2       70.4 

Corporate   net  profits 9.4         6.4 

Sharing  of  corporate  income 

Employees 74.6        81.3 

Net  profits  and  Interest 22.4         9.3 

Sharing  of  gross  national  product 

Business  Investment 12.1  9.8 

Government 8.1       20.9 

Consumer   expenditures 76.7       66.0 

The  Increase  In  the  American  worker's 
share  over  the  past  32  years  has  been  truly 
dramatic  The  owner's  slice  was  meanwhile 
cut  In  half.  Does  equity  require  tiiat  it  be 
further  reduced?  If  so,  how  much  would  this 
add  to  the  worker's  Income  and  how  would 
It  affect  the  already  Insufflclent  supply  of 
Investment  funds?  FMowback  profits,  a 
major  source  of  funds  for  plant  expansion. 
have  sharply  fallen  over  the  past  decade,  and 
Investment  in  producers'  durable  equipment 
has  relatively  declined.  Could  not  fxirther 
shrinkage  of  corporate  profits  harm  our 
economy  and  the  workers  themselves? 

The  social  encyclicals  demand  a  living 
wage  for  all  working  people  and  rightly 
regret  the  Inadequate  Income  that  prevails 
In  many  areas. 

But  American  wages  already  average  about 
three  times  the  rates  ctutomary  in  the  indus- 
trial countries  of  Europe — and  many  time* 
those  elsewhere — and  adversely  affect  our 
competitive  trade  position.  Many  persons 
whose  productive  capacity  Is  lower  than  ttie 
rate  of  pay  required  by  law  or  contract  find 
It  difficult  to  secure  jobs  and  are  con- 
demned to  long-term  unemployment  or  un- 
ileremployment.  Does  this  help  to  promote 
the  employment  goals  outlined  In  Pope 
J   hn  s  encyclical,  "Mater  et  Maglctra"? 

To  discuss  economic  problems  adequately 
would  clearly  exceed  the  scope  of  tills  arUcle. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  stee  of  Qov- 
ornment  In  the  United  States  and  with  the 
question  of  whether  It  is  getting  too  big. 
One    overall    measurement    Is    the    relation- 


ship between  governmental  revenues  and  the 
national  Income  as  found  in  "Historical 
Summary  of  CHsvemmental  Finances,  Oov- 
emmentai  Plnanoes  in  1960"  (U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Oensus) : 

Governmental  revenues  in  the  United  States 
{National-state-local)  1902-60 


Fiscal  yesr 

Billions 

Percent  of 
national 
Income 

lil02.. 
19-22.. 
1932 

$1.7 
9  3 
10.3 
17.  K 
66.7 
1M.0 

9.6 
15.0 
20  1 

IMO 

23.1 

IMO 

28.0 

1S<60 __     _ 

37.7 

Governmental  revenues  In  1960  equaled 
6856  per  capita,  or  (3,424  per  family  of  four. 
Few  taxpayers  know  that  they  bear  such  a 
heavy  burden  because  most  of  It  Is  hidden — 
withheld  from  their  wages.  Included  in  the 
price  of  goods  or  added  to  purchases  In  small 
amounts.  We  may  wonder  whether  they 
would  have  approved  If  they  had  known  and 
been  able  to  vote  on  It. 

Part  of  this  phenomenal  rise  In  govern- 
mental revenues  to  almost  38  percent  of  the 
national  Income  was  caused  by  the  demands 
of  national  defense.  But  most  of  the  recent 
Increases  can  be  traced  to  the  growth  in 
civilian  services.  In  an  earlier  dlsctisslon 
with  Father  Masse  In  the  pages  of  America 
(October  21,  1961) .  I  used  the  period  of  1952 
to  1960  for  comparison  because  (a)  1960  is 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  comprehen- 
sive fiscal  data  are  now  available;  (b)  war- 
connected  outlays  remained  relatively  stable 
t>etween  1952  and  1960  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  dollar  came  to  a  crawl;  (c)  Galbralth 
and  his  followers  have  charged  that  during 
that  period  governmental  activity  stagnated 
and  failed  to  meet  expanding  needs. 

Growth  of  population,  economy,  and  govern- 
mental expenditures,  1952-60  » 


Fiscal  years — 


1952 


IWO 


Population  (millions) 157.0 

Natiooal  income  (billions)..    $285.  8 
Qovi'mmrntal  expenditures 
(National  -  Sute  -  local): 
War^iotmected  > $58.3 


DomesUe  services . 


Total  expenditures . 


$41.5 


$09.8 


180.7 
$408.7 


$61.0 
$90.3 


Increase 
(percent) 


-1-15 
+43 


+  5 
-t-118 


$151.3 


-1-52 


'  I'. 8.  Bureau  o(  the  Census. 

'   Nationsl  defen-v,   foreipn   aid,   veterans'   benefits, 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

During  this  8-year  period,  when  popula- 
tion grew  16  percent  and  national  Inccwae  43 
percent,  governmental  expenditures  for  civil- 
ian purposes  Jtimped  118  percent.  This  is 
truly  a  phenomenal  rise  during  a  period  of 
prosperity  and  under  a  national  admlnistra- 
tlon  that  proclaimed  in  Its  first  budget,  "We 
will  reduce  the  share  of  the  national  Income 
which  is  spent  by  government " 

In  his  earlier  mentioned  CEA  presidential 
address.  Father  Masse  cited  these  figures  and 
countered  tliem  as  follows:  "It  is  a  fact  that 
over  this  period  government  expenditures 
on  nonmilitary  goods  and  services  Increased, 
rouglily,  from  $30  bUlion  to  $55  billion.  Most 
of  this  spending  was  done  by  State  and  local 
units  of  government,  and  it  went  fcwjruch 
things  as  slum  clearance,  sewers,  roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  fire  and  poUce  protection. 
I  find  nothing  dismajdng  in  this." 

The  facts  are  essentially  as  Father  Masse 
stated  thMn.  He  might  even  have  added 
that  Federal  Oovemment  purchases  for  non- 
war  purposes  rose  only  from  $6.7  billion  in 
1952  to  $8.0  billion  in  1960.  But  the  Bu- 
reau  of    the   Budget   reports    total   Federal 


outlays  (payments  to  the  public)  in  1960 
for  nonwar  purposes  at  $33  billion.  In  other 
words — nonmilitary  purcliases  of  {(oods  and 
services  accounted  for  less  than  one-fourth 
of  all  Federal  civilian  expenditures  in  that 
year.  "Purchases  of  gcxxls  and  services"  does 
not  Include  governmental  enterprises,  unem- 
ployment benefits,  public  assistance,  social 
security  and  several  other  substantial  and 
expanding  items.  Thus,  purcliases  are  an 
inadequate  yardstick  for  measuring  the  size 
of  government.  All  Federal  expenditures  for 
nonwar  purposes  tripled  l>etween  1952  and 
1960 — climbing  frcwn  $11  billion  to  $33  bil- 
lion. This  is  an  even  faster  rate  than  re- 
corded for  all  governments  (National-State- 
local)  combined. 

This  trend  has  continued  undiminished 
since  1960,  though  details  are,  at  this  time, 
available  only  for  the  National  Government. 
According  to  the  President's  budget  propos- 
als to  Congress  in  January  1962,  Federal 
outlays  for  nonwar  purposes  will  rise  31 
percent  between  1960  and  1963 — from  $33  bil- 
lion to  $43.4  billion.  This  might  not  seem 
excessive  although  It  Is  2  to  3  times  the  rate 
of  growth  that  the  Nation's  economy  is  like- 
ly to  experience.  But  if  this  trend  contin- 
ues for  the  next  15  years.  Federal  outlays  for 
domestic  services  will  quadruple.  Does  this 
seem  impossible?  The  fact  is  that  they  mul- 
tiplied SIX  times  In  the  past  15  yearn. 

It  took  the  National  Oovemment  160 
years — from  1789  to  1948 — to  raise  its  civil- 
ian expenditures  to  $7  billion,  but  only  an- 
other 15  years — to  the  fiscal  year  1963 — to 
lift  them  from  $7  billion  to  $43  billion.  The 
foundations  for  this  expansion,  particularly 
at  the  national  level,  were  laid  dtulng  the 
administration  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
But  the  spectacular  growth  itself  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  postwar  period. 

The  budgets  of  all  governments  now  equal 
about  38  percent  of  the  national  Income,  and 
public  expenditures  for  domestic  purposes 
are  growing  at  twice  the  rate  of  our  economy. 
If  defense  outlays  also  climb  fast,  govern- 
ment may,  within  a  few  years,  expand  to  40 
percent  or  even  45  percent  of  the  national 
income.  If  defense  requirements  climb  more 
slowly  or  decline,  the  spokesmen  for  civllian 
activities  of  government  are  certain  to  rush 
in  to  "fill  the  gap."  In  either  case  govern- 
ment will  become  more  dominant  in  our 
national  life. 

Of  course,  governmental  expansion  is  not 
a  force  of  nature  tliat  man  Is  unable  to 
control.  But  let  ub  face  it.  the  trend  of  the 
potswar  period  reflects  the  relative  political 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces  that  favor  or 
fight  big  government.  Has  there  been  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  toward  the 
latter  group?  If  not,  wtiat  reason  do  we 
have  to  believe  that  the  forces  which  suc- 
ceeded in  drastically  expanding  government 
in  the  past  15  years  will  command  less 
strength  in  the  years  ahead? 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  claims 
that  public  services — in  education,  welfare, 
natural  resources,  lu'ban  development  and 
hundreds  of  other  functions — are  being 
starved,  that  appropriations  are  miserly 
("pennywlse  and  pound-foolish")  and  that 
"we  have  to  make  a  breaktlirough  to  a  radi- 
cally higher  and  broader  conception  of  what 
is  needed  and  of  what  can  be  done"  (Walter 
Uppmann ) . 

Just  because  education,  social  welfare  or 
development  of  our  natural  resources  are 
desirable  does  not  mean,  as  Father  Masse 
seems  to  suggest,  that  Government  opera- 
tions in  thoee  areas  ought  to  be  enlarged.  It 
Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  ttiat  gov- 
ernmental growth  restricts  private  and  vol- 
untary action.  Several  well-informed  ob- 
servers have  lately  oome  to  feel  and  express 
a  keen  anxiety  over  proposed  national  Gov- 
ernment ventures  in  the  school  field  which 
would  tend  to  restrict  freedom  of  choice 
in  education  and  work  to  the  detriment  of 
private  institutions  and  their  students. 
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'  rtwiit  plane  for  enlArgtag  public- welfare 
profframa  poaa  a  threat  to  tb«  conUnued 
Mdateae*  at  prtTata  procranu  of  aaalstance. 
M  Magr.  Mi7BK»d  J.  OaUactaar  taaUfled  on 
bciialf  of  tba  National  Cathotk:  CharlUes 
b«fot«  a  ujnfrMilopal  oommlttae  In  Fab- 
raary  liMS.  America  (Marcb  S)  acUtonallT 
aakett  whether  the  oonfUct  between  public 
and  private  welfare  agendea  will  lead 
"through  aheer  financial  Inequality,  to  the 
dlaappearance  of  Toluntary  eCTarts  In  thka 
neld."  and  proposed  that  "Congreas  should 
take  a  careful  look  at  any  proposed  reform 

I    o<  expansion  of  public-welfare  programs.'* 

I  The  natural  safeguards  against  the  Influx 
of  fxinds  Into  prtTSte  venturea  that  fall  to 
yield  a  sufllclent  return  are  nonexistent  In 
the  public  domain.  When  the  results  of  a 
gOTcmmental  program  fall  short  of  expec- 
tations. Its  failure  ts  advanced  as  proof  that 
the  funds  were  inadequate  and  that  they 
aboold  procnptly  be  doubled  or  tripled 
Many  such  examples  could  be  cited — schools 
being  not  the  least.  It  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider what  effect  the  steady  governmental 
expansion  In  many  fields  has  bad  on  Indi- 
vidual    Initiative,     voluntary     action      and 

,    Uberty  Itself. 

I  The  strengthening  of  personal  liberty  was 
the  concern  of  Leo  XUI's  encyclical  "Liberta^ 
praestantlaslmum,"  which  preceded    'Rerum 

(novarum."  That  the  size  of  government  and 
the  extent  of  liberty  are  Inversely  related  has 
long  been  known.  Thomas  Jefferson  con- 
cluded that  "the  natural  progress  of  things 
Is  for  Uberty  to  yield  and  for  government 
to  gain  ground";  and  Woodrow  WUsun 
warned  that  "Uberty  has  never  come  from 
the  government.  •  •  •  The  history  of  Ub- 
erty Is  the  history  of  limitations  of  govern- 
mental powers,  not  the  increase  of  It." 

As  Governor  of  Dllnols,  Adlai  Stevenson 
wrote  (Look,  June  3.  195:2)  : 

We  can  only  keep  Washington  within 
reasonable  lUnlU  and  prevent  It  from  be- 
cooaing  the  Leviathan  we  fear  by  paddUnfc 
vigorously  against  the  stream  whenever  and 
wherever  we  can  If  we  don't  we  shall  cast 
ourselves  In  the  role  erf  Dr.  Frankenstein 
and  eventually  end  In  his  same  unhappy 
predican^ent  ■' 

Similar  thoughts  may  have  crossed  the 
mind  of  a  young  Massachusetts  Conio'ess- 
man.  John  F  Kennedy,  who  wrote  (Boston 
Poet.  Apr   23.  1950  I  : 

"The  scarlet  threat  running  through  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  Is  the  delegation  of  great  problems  to 
the  all -absorbing  Leviathan — the  state. 
Bvery  time  that  we  try  to  lift  a  problem  to 
the  i^O'vemment.  to  the  same  extent  we  are 
■acrlflclng  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

The  references  to  Leviathan  are  more  than 
casui\l  figures  of  speech.  There  Is  a  spiritual 
ktnshlp  between  Hobbes'  "Leviathan"  and 
Oalbralth's  "Affluent  Society "  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  as  Leviathan  keeps  Brrowlni?. 
he  conflicts  with  the  moral  law.  Helnrlch 
A  Rommen  stated  In  "The  State  In  Catholic 
Thought"  (B    Herder  Book  Co  .  1945.  p  352 1  : 

"In  social  and  economic  relations  it  Is  a 
general  principle  that  quantity  may  change 
the  quality  and  nature  of  the  social  body 
Social  legislative  intervention  may  likewise, 
as  soon  as  It  reaches  a  certain  quantity, 
change  the  qu.iUty  and  nature  of  the  state 
The  social -welfare  state,  as  opposed  to  the 
watchman  state,  may  by  exaggeration  grow 
to  be  a  pat.ernal.  care-for-all  state  which. 
bemuse  of  Its  spreading  admlnUtratlve 
bureaucracy,  turns  Into  totalitarianism. 

Government  expansion  curtails  personal 
freedom  by  claiming  an  ever-liu:reasing  share 
of  the  Individual's  earnings,  and  diminishes 
personal  responsibility  by  offering  to  relieve 
man  of  duties  toward  himself,  his  family, 
his  conununltv,  and  of  the  conseqxjences  of 
his  infractions. 


It  may  have  been  such  considerations  and 
cognizance  of  our  current  drift  toward  aU- 
encompaaaing  i^vcmment  that  caused  the 
American  bishops  to  devote  their  annual 
statement  In  l'>60  to  the  "Need  for  Personal 
ReaponslbUity.  '  It  muy  be  well  to  recall 
their  warning 

"Although  personal  responslbl'.lty  and 
Initiative  have  been  our  national  characteris- 
tics, explaining  In  large  measure  our  coun- 
try's progress  In  human  welfare,  yet  pres- 
sures are  gru»  ing  for  a  constantly  gre.iter 
reliance  on  the  collectivity  rather  than  on 
the  Individual  An  Inordinate  demand  for 
benefits,  most  ■ia.sUy  secured  by  the  pressures 
of  organization,  has  led  an  ever-gr<jwlng 
number  of  ov,r  people  to  relinquish  their 
rights  and  to  ibdlcate  their  responsibilities 
This  concession  creates  a  widening  spiral  of 
Increasing  demands  and  pressures  with  a 
further  Infringement  on  personal  freedom 
and  responsibility.  The  result  Is  the  condi- 
tion noted  by  our  Holy  Father:  Modern 
man  sees  that  the  sphere  In  which  he  can 
think  for  him»lf,  act  on  his  own  Initiative. 
exercise  his  n-sponslbtUtles.  and  amrm  and 
enrich  his  personality  la  In  many  cases  re- 
stricted to  ar  exce.ssU'e  degree'  (Letter  of 
July  12.  1»60,  to  the  Semalne  Soclale  In  Ore- 
noble)  InieiiBlve  socialization  can  achieve 
mass  benefits  but  man  and  morality  can  t)e 
seriously  hurt  In  the  process  ' 

In  conclusion  the  present  extent  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  in  the  I'nlted  SUtes  may 
well  be  held  to  be  reconcilable  with  the 
moral  order  But  do  the  political  forces  at 
work  and  the  apparent  trends  give  us  reason 
to  be  complacent  about  the  future?  Does 
It  not  behix)v»  us  to  view  our  sprawling  gov- 
ernment with  concern  rather  than  with  satis- 
faction' 


Stephen  J.  Roth  is  a  dramadc  example 
of  the  strength  of  a  free  society:  of  the 
opportunities  this  free  country  prortdes  a 
man  or  woman  to  grow  and  to  contrib- 
ute. He  was  born  In  Hungary  and  was 
naturalized  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
Hi  1933  at  the  age  of  25.  A  successful 
lawyer  la  private  practice,  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  attorney  general  in 
Michigan  in  1949.  Since  \W1  he  has 
served  as  circuit  judge  of  the  county  of 
Gcnessee.  As  a  judge  In  this  court  of 
general  jurLsdiction  he  has  demox^trated 
qualities  which  brought  the  committee 
of  tiie  Federal  judiciary  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  report  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  Stephen  J.  Roth  is 
well  qualified  to  be  UJ3.  district  judge. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was 
advised  by  Ronald  M.  Ryan,  president  of 
the  SUte  bar  of  Michigan,  that  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  State  bar 
is  "pleased  to  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  Stephen  J  Roth — highly  re- 
spected by  not  only  the  bar  in  his  own 
county  but  by  the  legal  profession  In 
general  throughout  the  State." 

As  one  who  has  known  Stephen  Roth 
for  a  good  many  years,  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  friend.  I  am  proud  and  happy  that 
this  opportunity  is  Riven  me  to  urge  the 
Srnato  to  advise  and  consent  to  his 
nomination. 


NOMINATION  OP  STEPHEN  J    ROTH 
TO  BE  A  JUDGE  OP  THE  US    DIS- 
TRICT     COURT.      EASTERN      DIS- 
TRICT OF  MICHIGAN 
Mr   HART      Mr   President,  the  action 
of   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary   in 
recommcndinET     unanimously     that     the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Stephen  J    Roth   to  the  Dis- 
trict Court   for   the  Eastern   District  of 
Michit^'an.  .«peaks  eloquently  the  record 
and    qualities    of    the    nominee.     I    am 
proud  as  a  lawyer  and  happy  as  a  friend 
to  be  permitted  to  make  this  motion  that 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  significant 
that  this  acticn  should  be  taken  on  the 
first  day  of  May.  the  day  designated  as 
Law  Day  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy On  this  May  Day  leaders  in  tlie 
countries  under  Communist  rule  parade 
their  miijht  and  weapons:  we  in  this 
country  emphasize  our  devotion  to  lib- 
erty and  the  conviction  that  ideas  are 
the  ultimate  In  power.  Law  Day  under- 
scores the  fundamental  attributes  of  this 
free  society  and  country — a  society  and 
country  that  makes  the  individual  the 
central  point  in  the  measures  of  values. 
Ours  Is  a  nation  and  society  which  be- 
lieves that  freedom  and  liberty  are  good 
This  means  that  each  Individual  should 
have  the  maximum  opportunity  to  se- 
lect his  own  purposes  in  life  and  to  choose 
the  means  of  accomplishing  them.  The 
core  of  liberty  is  self-determination; 
freedom  and  liberty  mean  more  than 
just  absence  of  external  restraint.  They 
include  power  to  act  toward  chosen 
goals. 


LAW  DAY.  U.8A. 

Mr  LONG  of  Mi.ssourl.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  observance  of  Law  Day.  U.S.A. 
throuKhout  the  Nation  on  Blay  1.  1962. 
.sliould  be  participated  in  not  only  by 
lawyers  but  by  all  ciU»-n£  as  well.  It  is 
set  aside  as  a  day  dedicated  to  thought 
about  the  ble.ssings  of  liberty  under  law 
which  we  in  this  Nation  enjoy  as  con- 
trasted to  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
Commiuiist  nations  where  individual 
liberties  are  superceded  by  the  all  pow- 
erful Communist  Party  and  the  person- 
alities who  control  it. 

Lawyers  throughout  the  Nation  started 
Law  Day.  however,  and  lawyers  compose 
the  mainstay  of  the  observances  that 
are  held  each  year  on  May  1  to  em- 
phasize respect  for  the  law  suid  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  benefits. 

Here  on  Capitol  Hill  we  have  an  as- 
sociation of  lawyers  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member— the  Capitol  Hill  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  A 
foundiiig  member  of  this  section,  who 
is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, returned  to  Capitol  Hill  last  De- 
cembt^r  and  addressed  the  section.  He 
Is  the  Honorable  John  A.  Carver,  for- 
merly adnilnistralive  assistant  U>  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  theme 
of  his  address  was  a  differentiation  be- 
tween the  lawTer  in  Government  and 
the  Goveriunent  lawyer,  pointing  out 
that  a  true  lawyer,  in  keeping  with  the 
traditions  and  dignity  of  the  profession 
can  be  of  great  benefit  to  his  GoTem- 
ment  and  to  the  Nation.  I  feel  that 
his  remarks  are  appropriate  to  the 
tiierae  of  Law  Day.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  hia  remarks 
printed  in  the  Rscohd. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Assistant  SkcazTART  or  the  In- 
terior John   A.  CAsrm,  Ja.,  Betosx  thi 

CAPrroL  Hill  Secttoh  of  thk  Federal  Bae 

A.SSOC1ATTON.  Washi>oton,  D.C,  Dec'eubee 

15.  1961 

President  John  Grosvenor,  Vice  Chairman 
(and  Congressman)  DicK  Lankfobo,  friends 
aiid  fellow  members  of  the  Capitol  Hill  sec- 
tion. I'm  pleased  to  be  back  with  the  Capitol 
Hill  section  of  the  Feileral  Bar  Association. 
I  acknowledge  the  honor  of  lifetime  member- 
ship tracing  back  to  cur  organization  days. 
Your  chairman.  Jim  Palmer,  has  been 
gracious  and  generous  In  his  Introduction. 
This  organization  owes  a  great  deal  to  him; 
I  was  here  when  he  succeeded  after  long 
and  devoted  effort  In  getting  this  section 
autonomously  chartered.  His  services  as  na- 
tional president  of  the  federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, a£  all  of  you  know.  buUt  It  strong  and 
Btinnd.  and  charted  Its  course  to  the  great 
Bchle\ement  of  recent  years. 

The  other  evening  one  of  my  old  col- 
leagues who  remains  an  administrative  as- 
Fi.^uint  was  ticking  off  the  I9C1  casualties 
of  Senate  types.  Irv  Hoff  Is  gone;  Frank 
McCulloch  and  John  Horne.  Mike  Manstoe 
and  Era  Adams  are  gone  As  an  after- 
thought he  Included  me  In  his  list,  then, 
wistfully,  "I'm  the  last  of  the  great  AA's." 

When  I  was  one  of  you.  I  enjoyed  being 
Identified  as  a  lawyer  an  the  Hill.  I  thought 
'and  still  think)  It  was  fine  to  keep  the  pro- 
frsslonal  spirit  alive  by  belonging  and  par- 
tlcip.atlng —talking  shop.  If  you  will,  about 
those  parts  of  our  work  which  did  involve 
our  legal  skills,  and  reminiscing  about  our 
e.arllrr  professional  exi)erlences. 

Tliere  h:\s  been  a  chiarvge  I  told  an  audi- 
ence of  foresters  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that 
"In  the  Interior  Department  (as  In  some 
other  departments)  the  real  battle  is  between 
the  lawyers  and  the  administrators.  I  try 
Ui  avoid  being  Identified  as  a  lawyer." 

My  new  attitude  aibout  association  with 
my  coprofesslonals"  la  term  I've  borrowed 
from  some  Unitarian  friends  of  mine,  who, 
I've  noticed,  always  call  each  other  core- 
li(?io:ustsi .  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  "Lawyers  In  GoTernment." 

Tills  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  govern- 
ment Uwyers.  The  Government  has  need 
of  the  professional  skills  of  a  great  many 
lawyers,  who  serve  their  Client,  the  U-3.  Gov- 
ernment, pretty  much  as  a  lawyer  would 
sprve  his  client  Genercl  Motors,  or  John  Doe. 
I'm  referring  to  the  large  number  of  lawyers 
who  have  a  connection  individually  with  the 
political  or  policy  implications  of  govern- 
ment, whether  Federal.  State,  or  local. 

I  m  a  lawyer  In  government,  and  so  Is  the 
.Attonicy  General  and  the  Solicitor  or  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  mosi  of  the  departments. 
Government  lawyers  can  be  lawyers  In  gov- 
ernment— the  distinction  I'm  trying  to  make 
Is  not  related  to  Job  or  title. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Capitol  Hill  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bjir  AssoclaUon  are  law- 
yer.s  in  government.  The  great  attraction  of 
work  on  the  Hill,  whother  for  a  Member  or 
a  committee.  Is  that  the  work  here,  what- 
ever It  may  be,  takes  you  to  the  very  vitals 
of  a  free  government  -the  functioning  of  the 
leftl.-ilatlve  branch. 

Th.ls  kind  of  attraction  is  Irresistible  to 
l.^wvcrs.  Look  at  the  dominance  of  our  num- 
bers among  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
and  in  the  staffs  of  .7iembers  and  commlt- 
Icos  alike. 

Let,'s  consider  some  of  the  differences  be- 
t  .veen  government  lawyers  and  lawyers  in 
pnvernment  as  seen  from  the  vantage  point, 
If  that's  what  it  is,  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  the  field  of  public 
land  management.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's vast  holdings  of  land  and  minerals 
are  managed  by  the  Interior  Department  and 
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used  by  the  public  (oil  and  other  mineral 
leases,  grazing  permits,  timber  sales,  etc.). 
under  a  variety  of  complex  statutes  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

Tliia  requires  the  services  of  an  array  of 
government  lawyers,  in  the  drafting  of  the 
regulations,  leases,  contracts,  etc.,  and  In  the 
handling  of  the  adjudicative  and  appellate 
burden. 

Friction  between  lawyers  and  administra- 
tors Is  inevitable;  and  a  lawyer  on  the  ad- 
ministrative end  of  things  has  a  chemical 
affinity  to  this  kind  of  friction.  He  gen- 
erates his  share  of  It. 

A  lawyer  in  government  sometimes  finds 
himself  trying  to  be  a  government  lawyer — 
trying  to  second-guess  his  professional  legal 
advisers.  This  won't  work  In  government, 
any  more  than  it  will  work  In  a  corporation 
which  happens  to  have  a  lawyer  or  two  on 
its  board  cmt  In  its  management  staff. 

But  there  Is  a  tendency  in  government,  as 
there  Is  In  business,  for  the  goveriunent 
lawyer  to  seek  to  arrogate  himself  by  virtue 
of  his  professional  status  alone.  Into  the 
manager's  cliair.  Granted  the  top  legal  staff 
membte  wears  two  hats — Attorney  General 
Kennedy  is  the  chief  Government  lawyer,  and 
a  ranking  lawyer  in  government.  But  apart 
from  this,  the  administrator  occasionally 
suspects  that  the  legal  opinion  he  gets  Is 
written  with  a  policy  bias  not  his  own. 

This  Is  dangerous,  because  the  author  of 
the  opinion  may  bear  no  responsibility  for 
the  results  which  flow  from  It. 

Policy  apart,  let's  talk  of  expertise.  Con- 
sider the  clash  of  a  Government  lawyer  with 
a  country  lawyer  In  government  on  a  nuance 
of  the  regulations  under  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act.  The  Government  lawyer  who  has 
lived  In  the  bowels  of  the  act  and  Its  reg- 
ulations for  25  years  is  understandably  dis- 
dainful of  criticism  of  his  handiwork  by  a 
country  lawyer  recently  come  to  Govern- 
ment. 

But  is  It  possible  that  the  country  lawyer 
In  Government  may  have  a  point — Is  it  pos- 
sible that  stare  decisis,  which  has  come  to 
Its  ultimate  glory  not  In  the  common  law 
courts,  but  In  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
departments  and  agencies,  might  not  be  the 
touchstone  In  every  situation. 

Pope  John  XXII  canonized  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas on  the  ground  that  his  decisions  were 
miracles.  Government  lawyers  who  haven't 
even  been  near  Georgetown,  much  less  Notre 
Dame,  seem  to  feel  themselves  at  least  the 
spiritual  legatees  of  St.  Thomas.  A  later 
Pope  said  that  on  the  wings  of  St.  ITiomas' 
genius,  human  reason  has  reached  the  most 
sublime  height  It  can  probably  ever  attain. 
I'm  sure  that  the  papal  staff  men  weren't 
familiar  with  the  challenge  to  this  statement 
Implicit  In  some  of  the  Federal  Crovernment's 
legal  opinions  and  decisions. 

A  country  lawyer  is  accustomed  to  make 
Judgments  on  the  worth  of  the  (pinions  of 
his  pn^esslonal  collefigues  on  some  better 
standard  than  hierarchical  status.  When  a 
lawyer  In  government  finds  that  an  in- 
formal legal  opinion  he  likes  is  later  reversed 
In  the  reviewing  process  to  ©ne  he  doesn't 
like,  he's  likely  to  be  exasperated.  Are 
GS-15'8  automatically  better -lawyers  than 
OS-14'8? 

TTie  Capitol  Hill  section  members  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  don't  usually  ex- 
amine contracts  for  legal  soifllclency.  or  rep- 
resent the  Government  at  some  level  of  ad- 
ministrative or  court  Fwoceedlngs.  But  they 
find  common  professional  ground  on  a  much 
higher  level.  They  are  lawyers  in  govern- 
ment. 

When  I  was  practicing.  I  derived  satisfac- 
tion In  my  bar  association  activities  in  the 
field  of  education — for  lawyers,  for  law  stu- 
dents, and  generally.  I've  had  occasion  to 
tell  lawyers  and  law  students,  and  faculty 
members  of  my  State's  university,  that  I 
thought  that  lawyers  were  losing  the  right 
to    call    themselves    xhembers    of    a    learned 


profession — educated    men    first   and    fore- 
most. 

I've  graded  bcu*  examination  papers  which 
refiected  failure  of  education  at  the  second- 
ary school  level. 

Now  It  may  be  that  the  public  suffers  no 
great  or  lasting  harm  when  uneducated  men 
practice  In  the  civil  courts.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  most  law  schools  realixe  that  they 
are  educating  as  much  for  government  as 
for  the  law's  traditional  role.  And  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  law.  Is  an  honorable  goal 
for  law  graduates. 

In  a  new  book  by  Marshall  Dlmock  of  New 
York  University,  entitled  "The  New  Ameri- 
can Political  Economy,"  the  following 
definition  of  what  the  author  calls  the  pub- 
lic person  appears: 

"Hie  ideal  individual  combines  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  his  own  trained  intellect  with 
the  wisdom  of  past  e]q>erlenoe.  He  sees 
what  society  needs  and  how  to  progress  to- 
ward higher  levels,  but  he  knows  that  in 
seeking  change  we  must  safeguard  tested 
values.  The  ideal  individual  is  sulBciently 
hardheaded  to  choose  measures  that  will 
wcB-k,  but  he  seeks  constantly  for  solutions 
that  promote  human  well-being  and  happi- 
ness. He  knows  how  to  get  things  done, 
which  is  sometimes  considered  the  hallmark 
of  the  conservative,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  has  the  high  aspirations  and  ethical 
standards  that  are  associated  with  the  lib- 
eral pattern.  He  believes  in  universal  prin- 
ciples and  has  an  incisive  and  catholic 
capacity  to  probe  and  to  make  connections 
in  his  thinking.  He  understands  the  theory 
of  opposing  forces  and  the  need  for  balance, 
for  specialization  combined  with  integra- 
tion. He  recognizes  the  role  of  challenge 
and  response  in  the  various  stages  of  in- 
stitutional growth.  He  knows  that  these 
key  ideas  exist  ever}rwhere  In  the  social  sci- 
ences and  the  humanities,  and  especially  in 
philosophy." 

Although  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Dlmock  would 
agree,  I  think  that  good  law  schools,  par- 
ticularly those  which  require  a  first-class 
education  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission, 
come  closer  to  producing  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  public  persons  to  meet  our  Nation's 
needs  than  any  other  kind  of  specialized 
education. 

I  have  tried  through  the  medium  of  re- 
counting a  few  of  my  own  experiences  to 
differentiate  between  government  lawyers 
and  lawyers  in  government.  I  have  brought 
to  my  discussion  today  a  bias  In  favor  of 
lawyers  in  government  without  meaning  in 
any  way  to  deprecate  the  high  calling  of 
government  lawyers.  I  have  said  that  It  Is 
inappropriate  for  lawyers  in  goveriunent  to 
try  to  second  guess  the  government  lawyers, 
and  I  have  said  that  it  is  equally  inappro- 
priate for  government  lawyers  to  step  into 
the  administrator's  role.  Each  is  mlghtUy 
tempted.  Each  must  resist  the  temptation. 
But  more  important  than  the  friction 
which  attends  the  relationship,  in  my  view, 
Is  the  final  thought  I  have  tried  to  develop 
that  lawyers  can  take  pride  in  their  training 
and  professional  qualifications  when  they 
serve  the  government,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  practicing  lay?  for  the  government. 

I  have  a  fascination  with  the  business  of 
government  In  these  challenging  times.  No 
calling  can  be  higher  than  the  calling  of 
government  service.  No  business  1b  bigger; 
no  enterprise  more  demanding  of  our  best. 
I  think,  again  In  the  words  of  Marshall 
Dimock,  that  we  have  tended  too  often  to 
"turn  out  men  and  women  who  are  super- 
ficial manipulators  Instead  of  stewards,  nar- 
row instead  of  cultivated,  segmented  be- 
tween knowledge  on  the  one  side  and  values 
and  character  on  the  other." 

All  of  you  In  the  Capitol  Hill  section  of 
the  FBA  and  many  of  yo\ur  alumni  down- 
town are  lawyers  in  government.  It  is  a  high 
calling  and  worthy  of  our  continued  associa- 
tion. 
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LOCAL  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Ricoiu)  an  editorial  entitled  "Local 
Industry  and  the  Common  Market" 
which  was  in  the  April  25  issue  of 
Poster's  Daily  Democrat,  ol  Dover.  N.H. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Local   iNOumiT    and  thx  Common   Market 

Oenerally  the  American  public  Is  support- 
ing tbe  Idea  Uiat  the  afflliatlon  of  the  United 
State*  with  the  so-called  Common  Market  of 
Weetem  Europe  would  be  good  for  the  over- 
all economy  of  this  Nation.  Even  those  areas 
and  ttaoee  Industries  that  are  likely  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  a  policy,  back  the 
principle,  although  with  considerable  trepi- 
dation. 

Such  an  Industry  la  the  manufacture  of 
■hnoe.  and  such  an  area  Is  our  own  small 
comer  of  southeastern  New  Hampshire  and 
•outtoweetem  Maine.  In  this  inunedlate  sec- 
tion there  are  cloee  to  a  score  of  concerns  In 
the  shoe  and  allied  lines,  employing  several 
thousands  of  workers.  Shoe  factories,  tan- 
neries, etc..  constitute  what  may  be  our 
largest  Industry:  at  least  It  la  second  only  to 
the  electronics  field.  If  the  United  States 
should  finally  Join  the  Common  Market 
Strafford  County  stands  to  suffer  a  serious 
econon\lc  blow. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Mean*  Committee  on  April  5  a  spokesman 
for  the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation and  the  New  England  Shoe  and 
Leather  Association,  stated  that  his  groups 
recognized  the  need  for  a  program  of  full 
employment  and  trade  expansion.  However, 
he  expressed  serious  concern  aa  to  the  shoe 
manufacturing  business  being  able  to  sur- 
vive as  a  healthy  Industry  under  the  pro- 
posed leglfiatlon  unless  there  are  Improved 
safeguards  for  such  business  which  face  In- 
creasingly severe  competition  from  Imports. 

American  shoe  manufacturing  Involves  ap- 
proximately 850  companies  with  1.300  fac- 
tories located  In  263  congressional  districts  In 
36  States.  These  plants  are  located  pri- 
marily In  communities  of  less  than  25.000 
population  and  provide  essential  and  broad 
employment  In  many  distressed  labor  areaa 
The  Industry  is  the  major  support  to  the 
economic  life  of  hundreds  of  towns.  With 
Its  suppliers,  etc..  the  shoe  Industry  employs 
betwien  350,000  and  400.000,  affecting  the 
welfare   of   nearly    1  ^    million   Americans. 

The  Industry  spokesman  explained  that 
Imports  of  leather  footwear.  If  continued  at 
the  current  tariff  rates,  would  by  1065 
amount  to  76  6  million  pairs.  11  7  percent  of 
estimated  domestic  production:  this  would 
cost  over  30,000  Jobs.  These  figures,  the 
Industry  added,  could  expand  by  50  percent 
to  100  percent  under  H.R.  0000  with  Its  re- 
duced tariff  authorization.  He  asserted  that 
this  rapid  Increase  was.  "simply  a  case  of 
lower  priced  labor  In  foreign  countries  com- 
peting against  higher  priced  labor  In 
America."  Nor.  according  to  the  witness, 
will  the  displacement  result  from  lack  of 
modernization  in  this  Industry  which  Is  al- 
ready technologically  far  advanced.  The 
shoe  Industry,  he  stated,  Is  characterized  by 
an  especially  high  labor  content  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Its  commodity. 

The  Industry  recommended.  In  part,  that 
Congress  enact  a  procedure  for  orderly  mar- 
keting arrangements,  preserve  and  strength- 
en the  escape  clause  and  peril  point  provi- 
sions. 

The  spokesman  concluded: 

"Finally,  the  American  shoe  Industry  goes 
on  record  as  being  In  step  with  a  recognition 
of  the  need  for  trade  expansion — to  help  our 
own    country    and.    doing    so.    to    help    the 


economy  of  friendly  nations  We  ask  of 
Congress  this  consideration-  a  fair  chance 
to  survive  as  an  Industry  n  competition  with 
countries  having  wage  levels  far  below  ours  •" 

While  this  Is  an  altruistic  attitude.  It 
does  presage  difficult  times  ahead  for  an  In- 
dustry that  means  so  much  to  our  Strafford 
County  well-being  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
t.ie  results  of  our  Joining  'he  Common  Mar- 
ket will  mean  prosperity  far  some  industries 
and  sections,  while  seriously  hurting  other 
lines  of  business  and  other  areas  It  would 
be  better  relished  if  th?  gains  and  iDSses 
coulo  be  more  evenly  .spread  over  the  Ameri- 
can  economy 

Are  we.  here  In  Strafford  County,  ready  to 
make  the  sacrifice  that  the  proposal  en- 
tails? 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE  POIJTICS 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  attached  article  taken 
from  this  weeks  issue  of  Time  magazine 

This  article  concerns  a  dl-stinguished 
New  Hampshire  citizen  and  an  outstand- 
irg  American.  Gov.  Wesley  Powell  is 
well  known  to  many  of  you. 

Governor  Powell  is  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Governors  Conference,  president  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  chair- 
man of  the  New  England  Governors  Con- 
ference, as  well  as  two-term  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  Governor 
Powell  is  a  dynamic  speaker  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  a  man  of  the  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoLmcs — The  Brac»  Ring 

"Why  not  shoot  for  the  brass  ring'''  asked 
New  Hampshire's  Republican  Gov  Samuel 
Wesley  Powell  Jr.  Why  not  go  for  the 
presidency?" 

So  last  week  mused  Wes  Powell,  46,  even  as 
he  recuperated  In  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
W  Va  .  from  a  mild  heart  attack  suffered  In 
March.  The  scoffers  could  scoff  and  the 
skeptics  could  skept.  bu:  Powell  was  In  dead 
earnest  about  grabbing  for  the  brass  ring 
In  1964  He  had  already  laid  out  a  set  of 
plans,  based  mainly  on  his  record  as  a  rlp- 
roarlng  stump  speaker,  a  perpetual-motion 
campaigner — and  a  fellow  who  has  never 
seemed  to  know  when  h/"  was  whipped. 

SaiCK  BT  BXICK 

Powell,  along  with  most  others,  figures  that 
he  la  a  cinch  for  reelection  next  Novemt>er 
to  a  third  gubernatorial  term  But  his  figur- 
ing goes  far  beyond  that.  He  plans  to  start 
barnstorming  nationally  in  lft«3.  then  to 
enter  New  Hampshire's  presidential  primary. 
the  first  of  the  year.  In  March  of  1964.  He 
will  gleefully  Invite  other  Republican  na- 
tional aspirants  to  contest  him  In  that 
primary.  And.  as  it  happens.  Powell  can 
only  be  bad  news  for  New  York's  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  has  a  devoted  Dart- 
mouth College  following  and  would  love  to 
get  his  own  1964  campaign  oL  to  a  rousing 
start  with  a  New  :'.ampshlre  primary  win. 
After  that.  Powell  says  he  will  enter  the 
Important  Wisconsin  primary — "I  think  a 
man  with  my  background  will  appeal  out 
there  " — and  then  sweep  on  to  the  GOP. 
nomination. 

That  would  leave  only  Jack  Kennedy 
between  Powell  and  the  White  House — and 
PoweU  says  he  has  already  figured  out  how 
to  handle  Kennedy.  Beginning  next  Janu- 
ary. Powell  plans  to  take  "a  potahot  a 
week"  at  the  President.  And  if  he  wins 
the  Republican  nomination,  Powell  will 
really  set  out  after  Kennedy:  "I'll  Just  build 
up  every  brick,  brick  by  brick,  in  that  wall 
around    Berlin,     ni    ask    every    day.    'Why 


didn't  you  put  those  planes  over  the  Bay  of 
Pigs?'  " 

"BT    OOO" 

Tu  Powell,  the  prospect  Is  so  real  that 
he  Jokes  with  friends  about  becoming  "the 
last  President  the  country  ever  bad  who 
studied  by  lamplight."  Powell  has.  in  fact, 
climbed  a  long  way  His  father  was  a  day 
laborer  In  Portsmouth.  N.H.;  his  mother 
worked  as  a  maid  In  the  mansion  of  ex- 
Governor  Ichabod  Goodwin.  Both  of  his 
parents  were  members  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  young  Wes  tooted  the  comet 
while  his  father  pounded  the  big  bass  drum. 

Powell  worked  hU  way  through  3  years 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  then 
set  out  for  the  West  to  earn  enough  money 
to  finish  his  education.  He  rode  circuit  in 
Wyoming  as  a  lay  Congregational  minister. 
g'lt  his  law  degree  at  Southern  Methodist, 
and  ended  up  In  1940  working  for  a  young 
New  Hampshire  Senator  named  Styles 
Bridges  When  Powell  arrived  at  8:14  a.m. 
on  his  first  workday.  Bridges  exclaimed: 
"By  God.  you  and  I  are  going  to  get  along 
all  right." 

They  did.  Indeed.  As  Bridges'  political 
protege  Powell  managed  the  office  of  the 
man  who  managed  New  Hampshire.  After 
combat  duty  In  World  War  II  (he  was  severely 
wounded  In  the  left  arm  as  a  B  24. gunner), 
Powell    returned    t<i    Bridges'   office.      But   in 

1949  he  quit  to  pursue  his  own  political 
career    and    promptly   ran    into   trouble.     In 

1950  and  1954,  Powell  was  beaten  in  sena- 
torial primaries:  In  1956.  he  was  defeated  in 
the  gubernatirlal  primary.  Then.  In  1050. 
he  began  his  current  regime  as  Governor. 
Ijist  year,  when  Styles  Bridges  died.  Powell 
completed  his  declaration  of  political  Inde- 
pendence by  refusing  to  appoint  the  Sena- 
tor's widow  to  his  seat. 

"Tcs.  ma'am" 

A  man  who  calls  himself  a  "pragmatic" 
Republican.  Powell's  greatest  political  asset 
Is  his  determination  In  1050.  after  yean  of 
defeat,  he  had  Just  filed  bis  papers  for  Gov- 
ernor when  a  woman  approached  him  In  the 
general  store  of  his  hometown.  Hampton 
Palls.     "You  running  again?"  she  sneered. 

"Yes.  ma'am."  replied  Powell.  "The 
way  I  figure  It,  I've  got  a  few  times  to  go  to 
catch  up  with  Abe  Lincoln.  As  I  remem- 
ber, he  ran  eight  or  nine  times  and  was 
defeated.'  Then  they  elected  him  President, 
and  then  they  shot  him.  It's  a  hell  of  a 
future  to  look  forward  to."  Come  what  may, 
Powell  can  hardly  wait 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON:    GIANT  IN 
THE    EARTH 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  sponsored  by  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  a  distin- 
guished former  Governor  of  South  Da- 
kota. Sigurd  Anderson,  now  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, delivered  a  memorable  address  on 
the  philosophy  and  achievements  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  ask  that  Ooyemor 
Anderson's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  especially  hope  that  present-day 
E>emocrats  in  and  out  of  Congress  will 
carefully  read  and  thoughtfully  ponder 
the  sentiments  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
whose  contributions  to  our  Nation  will 
endure  longer  If  they  are  followed  faith- 
fully in  these  uncertain  times,  both  by 
members  of  his  own  party  and  by  all 


*  In  point  of  fact,  Lincoln  lost  thrss  slso- 
tions  for  public  office:  one  for  ttis  niinola 
House  of  Representatives  ( 1833)  and  two  for 
the  US  Senate  (1855.  1858). 
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other  citizens  concerned  about  our  free- 
doms and  our  solvency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
THOMAS    jKmasoN:    Gunt   nc   ths   Eabth 

The  fourth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis  of  the  Holy  Writ  reeds  In  part,  as 
fillows:  "There  were  giants  In  the  earth  In 
those  days." 

With  these  words  we  can  well  begin  this 
historic  day.  We  are  gathered  here  today 
tf)  honor  the  birth  of  a  giant  In  American 
and  world  history.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
company  with  George  Washington.  Alexander 
H.imiUcn.  Patrick  Henry,  John  Adams,  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Benjamin  Pranklln.  and 
others,  could  well  be  called  the  giant  In 
t!ip   earth   of  early   American   history. 

M  muments  have  been  erected  In  memory 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  In  many  parts  of  the 
world.  We  are  standing  in  the  shadows  of 
one  of  those  great  monuments  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  In  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  the  face  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is 
cnrved  In  the  enduring  granite  of  the  Black 
H'.Ils  In  the  famous  Rushmore  Memorial. 
The  moment  that  we  cross  the  Mississippi 
River  we  come  upon  another  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  namely, 
the  Iwnulslana  Purchase. 

The  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory 
cr\n  well  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  real 
estate  transaction  In  our  country's  history, 
bec;insc  the  master  stroke  of  adding  Louisi- 
ana Territory  to  the  United  States  doubled 
Vj?.  area  When  we  read  and  study  the  I>ec- 
laration  of  Independence,  we  salute  another 
rr.on\iment  to  the  Sage  of  Montlcello.  The 
enduring  words  of  that  tremendous  docu- 
mejit  can  In  a  great  part  be  attributed  to 
the  genius  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  So  the 
monuments  to  this  man  are  everywhere  and 
In  all  forn\s — In  marble.  In  physical  area.  In 
great  documents,  and  In  beautiful  thoughts. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  subject  of  our  ven- 
eration this  day,  has  been  called  a  son  ol 
the  American  Revolution.  Rather  we  should 
look  upon  him  not  as  such  but  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  American  Revolution,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  great  architects  of  the 
United  .SUtes  of  America. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  and  reared  and 
died  in  Albemarle  County  of  Virginia.  This 
d  >es  not  mean  he  never  left  home,  because 
Jefferson  was  In  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  This  giant  was  well 
educated.  In  both  the  arts  and  In  the  law. 
He  wa.s  educated  for  leadership  and  did  not 
disappoint  his  teachers. 

He  w.asted  no  time  In  assuming  his  respon- 
slbiiuips  of  citizenship.  The  evidences  of 
leadership  came  early  In  his  life  and  con- 
tinued until  Its  very  end.  As  a  boy  he  chose 
this  motto  for  his  life:  "Resistance  to  tyrants 
Is  obedience  to  God."  Only  a  person  of 
unusual  proportions  could  In  his  younger 
years  assume  an  attitude  like  that,  an  at- 
titude which,  by  the  way,  he  maintained  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

On  this,  the  219th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  3d  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
are  tempted  to  enumerate  the  greatness  of 
his  life,  the  multitude  of  acts  that  we  call 
hus  accomplishments,  but  the  mere  mechani- 
cal enumeration  of  his  accomplishments 
would  consume  all  the  time  that  has  been 
allotted  to  this  portion  of  the  program.  We 
can  go  to  reference  works  for  that.  But  just 
In  brief,  think  of  his  versatility.  He  com- 
piled an  Indian  dictionary,  he  built  a  prlae- 
wlnnlng  plow,  he  devised  the  decimal  system 
used  In  our  monetary  system,  he  planned 
the  University  of  Virginia,  he  hired  the  teach- 
ers and  selected  the  books  for  its  library,  and 
he  Invented  a  clock  that  told  the  time  of 
day  and  the  day  of  the  w«ek.  This  busy  man 
served  as  President  of  the  United  States  for 
two  terms,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  easy 
to  be  President;  he  served  two  terms  as  Gov- 


ernor of  Virginia;  he  was  Minister  to  Prance: 
he  was  Secretary  of  State;  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  be  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses:  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Conventions;  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress;  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  Congress;  and  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Is 
It  possible  that  one  man  could  do  so  much? 
Only  a  genius  could  do  that,  but  the  man 
that  we  honor  today  was  a  genius.  It  has 
been  said  that  Thomas  Jefferson  gave  more 
broad  principles  of  goveriunent  to  the  world 
than  any  other  person  who  has  ever  lived, 
and  so  Indeed  he  did.  Let  us  consider  these : 
Freedom  of  thought  and  speech;  universal 
education;  local  self-government;  economy 
In  government  and  small  public  debt;  politi- 
cal equality  and  universal  suffrage;  opposi- 
tion to  boundaries  and  monopolies;  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state:  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  a  host  of  others. 

But  this  man,  possessed  of  these  great 
powers,  was  also  a  man  of  humility.  On  the 
day  of  his  Inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  walked  from  his  rooming 
house  to  the  place  where  he  was  sworn  In 
as  President.  He  met  diplomats  from  for- 
eign countries  and  he  met  them  in  his  car- 
pet slippers  because  he  said  he  had  room  to 
wiggle  bis  toes  so  he  could  think.  He  had 
great  feelings  and  consideration  for  the  peo- 
ple who  had  not  freedom. 

We  hear  much  of  codes  of  conduct  and 
codes  of  ethics  these  days.  On  the  buildings 
of  Government  that  surround  us  everywhere 
In  this  city  could  well  be  Thomas  Jefferson's 
statement  as  to  his  concept  of  the  code  of 
ethics.  His  statement  in  this  respect  was: 
"The  whole  art  of  government  consists  In  the 
art  of  being  honest." 

This  could  be  the  code  of  ethics  for  this 
age  and  any  other. 

We  are  gathered  today  In  the  memory  of 
this  great  American,  not  to  mechanically 
place  wreaths  at  his  feet  or  to  make  utter- 
ances In  his  praise.  Every  citizen  of  this 
country,  throughout  this  land,  could  today 
well  consider  the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as 
an  Inspiration  not  only  for  plain  lUing  but 
as  an  Inpplratlon  for  active  citizenship  of 
this  great  country  that  has  given  so  much 
to  us  and  to  which  so  many  of  tis  have  given 
so  little.  The  records  and  achievements  of 
great  men  of  history  serve  to  either  inspire 
those  who  follow  or  to  act  as  curbs  for  mean- 
er and  baser  passions.  This,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, is  a  day  of  dedication  and  not  a  day  of 
vain  praise.  Prom  the  life  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson we  can  take  a  pattern.  If  the  United 
States  of  America  fails  It  will  not  be  from 
the  lack  of  example. 

Well  can  we  think  upon  the  words  of 
Genesis  of  the  Holy  Writ:  that  in  those  days 
there  were  giants  in  the  earths — and  one  of 
them  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  man  who  I 
believe,  in  the  words  of  an  American  author, 
was  a  person  possessed  of  an  aristocracy  of 
the  mind  and  a  democracy  of  the  heart. 


ALL  AMERICA  WANTS  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing 
our  esteemed  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
appear  as  guest  on  "All  America  Wants 
To  Know,"  a  television  and  radio  series 
produced  by  Theodore  Granik  for  the 
Reader's  Digest,  in  cooperation  with 
Freedoms  Foundation.  Senator  Keating 
met  with  a  notable  panel  consisting  of 
Senator  John  Carroll,  of  Colorado; 
Lawrence  Spelser,  Washington  director 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Virgil  W.  Peterson,  operating  director  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission;  and 
Frank   D.   O'Connor,   district  attorney. 


Queens  County,  N.T.,  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject "Are  Wire  Tapping  Laws  Helping 
Criminals?"  based  on  his  article  "Change 
the  Law  That  Fosters  Crime"  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  before  the  Amer- 
ican public,  in  the  widest  fashion  pos- 
sible, an  understanding  of  the  issues  af- 
fecting all  of  us.  the  Reader's  Digest  and 
Theodore  Granik  have  pioneered  a  new 
concept  in  public-service  programing. 
"All  America  Wants  To  Know"  is  made 
available  at  no  cost  to  Interested  tele- 
vision-radio stations  throughout  the 
country  by  the  Reader's  Digest  and 
Theodore  Granik.  This  has  resulted  in 
these  informative  discussions  of  leading 
issues  being  seen  and  heard  over  more 
than  1,100  radio  and  television  stations. 
I  understand  there  are  stations  included 
in  every  State  of  our  great  country. 
Great  tribute  should  be  paid  to  DeWitt 
Wallace  and  Albert  Cole  of  the  Reader's 
I>igest,  and  to  Theodore  Granik,  for  the 
concept  they  have  pioneered  to  help  pro- 
vide for  a  better  Informed  America  by 
dramatic  penetrating  discussions  on  sub- 
jects of  national  concern. 

Senator  Keating  has  told  me  of  the 
overwhelming  response  he  has  received 
concerning  the  wiretapping  program.  If 
this  is  any  indication,  the  Reader's 
Ehgest,  Freedoms  Foundation,  and  Theo- 
dore Granik  may  be  assured  that  their 
efforts  are  neither  in  vain  nor  unnoted 
by  an  appreciative  American  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  article  and 
the  transcript  of  the  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and    transcript    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
All  AicxaiCA  Wants  To  Know 

Announcer.  Wiretapping  and  electronic 
recording  devices  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  efficient  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Most  of  the  evidence  gathered  In  this  way 
cannot  be  used  by  otir  courts  to  convict  and 
punish  criminals.  Despite  this,  wiretapping 
equipment  and  other  recording  services  are 
being  used  throughout  the  Nation,  without 
supervision  and  control,  to  monitor  conver- 
sations and  obtain  confidential  information 
through  iUegal  means.  Do  we  need  to  reg- 
ulate and  legalize  wiretapping? 

"All  America  Wants  To  Know,"  a  monthly 
discussion  of  the  questions  facing  oxxt  coun- 
try, presented  in  the  pubUc  interest  by 
America's  favorite  magazine,  the  Reader's 
Digest,  in  association  with  Preedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge  and  produced  by 
Theodore  Granik.  This  month's  subject, 
"Are  Wiretapping  Laws  Helping  Criminals?" 
based  on  an  article  by  Senator  Kenneth 
Keating,  "Change  the  Law  That  Fosters 
Crime."  appearing  in  the  March  Reader's 
Digest. 

To  discuss  this  issue  we  are  pleased  to 
have  as  our  guests  Senator  Kenneth  Keat- 
ing, Republican,  of  New  York,  and  member 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
John  A.  Carroll,  Democrat,  of  Colorado,  and 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Lawrence  Spelser,  Washington  director  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Virgil 
W.  Peterson,  oi>eratlng  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commission,  and  Frank  D. 
O'Connor,  district  attorney.  Queens  County, 
N.Y.  We  will  Join  our  group  in  Just  a  mo- 
ment. 

[  Annoimcement .  ] 

Now  here  is  yotir  moderator.  Bfr.  CH«nlk. 

Mr.  Gbanik.  Senator  KsaTZiro,  why  the 
need  for  wiretapping  legislation? 
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Senator  KsAmro.  WeU.  Ifr.  Onnlk.  there 
hare  been  bun<lre<ls  of  proeecutlona  In  New 
York  State  and  the  other  four  Statee  that 
allow  court  wiretapping.  NeTada.  liaasachu- 
•etta.  Maryland,  and  Oregon,  which  have 
been  atymled  even  though  the  State  law  waa 
completely  compiled  with  because  of  Pederal 
decisions  saying  that  the  use  of  wiretap  evi- 
dence properly  done  under  State  law  was 
■till  a  violation  of  Federal  law  and  couldn't 
be  used. 

The  district  attorney  of  New  York  Ck>unty 
recently  had  to  dismiss  Indictments  against 
a  big  narcotics  ring  Involving  sales  of  heroin 
of  a  half  a  million  dollars.  In  upstate  New 
York,  there  was  a  gambling  syndicate  that 
was  caught  redhanded  and  then  had  to  be 
let  go  becaiise  some  of  the  evidence  had  been 
obtained  by  wiretapping. 

It  has  handcuffed  the  law  enforcement  ofB- 
clals  of  the  States  which  duly  authorized 
wiretapping  under  court  orders  and  tt  Is  a 
menace  to  law  enforcement  In  this  country 
to  get  at  the  organized  mobs. 

iir  Stkiszb.  Pour  State  attorneys  general 
testified  that  they  did  not  want  wiretap 
leglalatlon  and  they  thought  It  would  be 
highly  Injurious  to  the  rights  of  privacy  of 
the  dtlaen.  You  can't  keep  wiretapping 
limited  and  the  price  that  you  pay  In  order 
to  get  criminals  Isn't  worth  the  price  that 
a  loos  of  privacy  would  Involve  In  this. 

Mr.  OaANix.  Mr.  Peterson. 

Mr.  PmowoN  Well.  I  certainly  think  that 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  this  coun- 
try, the  prosecutors,  need  tools  In  order  to 
cope  with  an  ever  growing  crime  problem 
And  I  certainly  think  that  when  States  have 
through  constitutional  means  and  through 
legislation  enacted  laws  In  their  own  States 
approving  this  sort  of  thing,  that  then  that 
should  be  legal  insofar  as  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Oka  MIX.  Senator  Kzattng.  you  referred 
to  your  bill  as  a  crime-tapping  bill.  Do  you 
want  to  comment  on  that? 

Senator  Kkating.  Well.  I  like  that  word 
better  than  wiretapping.  The  purpose  of 
the  bin  Is  to  assist  the  law  enforcement  of- 
flclals  In  getting  at  the  lawbreakers  and 
the  subversives  in  this  country. 

Now  one  pwlnt  that  I  want  to  deal  with 
that  Mr.  Spwlser  brought  up:  the  particular 
legislation  before  us  would  In  no  way  affect 
any  State  which  barred  wiretapping.  If  a 
particular  State  does  not  want  to  have  proe- 
ecutlona based  In  any  degree  on  wiretapping. 
that's  their  business.  The  bill  which  Is 
along  the  legislative  path  In  the  Congress 
Is  one  which  will  say  to  a  State,  you  have 
a  State  law  which  permits  you  to  Intercept 
communications  and  you  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  a  court  order  and  you  require 
the  telephone  be  Identified  and  the  persons 
whose  phone  Is  to  be  tapped  to  be  Identified 
and  to  go  to  a  court  and  show  this  probable 
cause  that  a  crime  has  been  or  will  be  com- 
mitted and  you  only  have  It  on  for  60  days 
and  you  can  only  extend  It  30  days  and  you 
make  reports  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
periodically,  on  what  you  are  doing  and  all 
of  thoee  fafeguards;  If  a  State  then  wants 
to  do  It.  then  certainly  I  don't  think  that 
their  prosecuting  attorneys  ought  to  be  sent 
to  Jail,  as  has  been  suggested  by  one  ot 
the  Pederal  Judges,  because  he  Is  complying 
with  the  SUte  law. 

Senator  Cakboix.  May  I  say  that  I  am  also 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
I  think  Senator  Kkating's  bill.  If  I  remember 
it.  does  do  what  It  says.  It  gives  those 
Statee  a  right  to  intercept  by  wlreUpplng 
and  those  that  don't  want  It  do  not  have 
to  do  It.  but  we  are  not  confronted  with 
that  alone.  And  this  Is  the  point  I  want 
to  raise  this  evening. 

We  now  have  bills,  a  bill  Involving  Ped- 
eral legislation  which  gives  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment the  right  now  to  Intercept  messages, 
wire  messages.      It  also   does   this:    It   gives 


every  State  the  right  to  do  so,  whether  they 
have  passed  State  legislation  or  not.  And 
they  have  legalised  this  I  think.  In  my  opin- 
ion, I  haven't  reached  the  final  Judgment 
on  It.  I  think  this  Is  a  most  serious 
situation. 

Now  I've  asked  a  UtUe  while  ago.  Mr. 
O'Connor.  I  don't  think  It  was  on  this  pro- 
gram. It's  true  that  20  years  New  Yorkers 
had  this  experience.  It's  my  understanding, 
with  wiretap  legislation.  That  Is.  It's  been 
legal  in  the  State  of  New  York.  ThU  has 
been  knocked  out  by  the  Pederal  courts. 
Am  I  not  right  In  that? 

District  Attorney  O'Connob  Yes;  you  are 
entirely  right  Senator,  it  has  been  knocked 
out.  but  the  point  that  I'd  like  to  bring 
out  at  this  tune  and  I  think  it's  terribly 
important  that  in  the  30  years  that  we 
have  been  using  wiretaps  according  to  the 
constitutional  laws  of  our  State,  there  has 
never  been  a  single  complaint  by  anyone  of 
any  abuse  of  the  privilege  by  any  district 
attorney,  which  I  think  la  a  tremendous 
thing. 

Mr.  Spcisem  But  there  may  not  have  been 
any  complaints  about  abuses  by  district 
attorneys  but  there  have  been  oomp.aints 
about  abuses  by  policemen  and  other  in- 
dividuals.   By  private  individuals 

Senator  Keating  Ah.  and  I  think  you 
should  tighten  up  on  that  part  of  It  Just 
as  much  as  p>osslbIe.  Legal  wiretapping  has 
been  prosecuted  in  New  York  State,  there 
have  been  actual  convictions  and  It's  a 
criminal  offense  to  engage  In  illegal  wire- 
tapping. A  felony  In  moet  States  that's 
true  and  I  would  entirely  agree  with  you 
that  as  to  Illegal  wiretapping,  you  should 
crack  down  on  them  Just  as  hard  as  you 
can 

Mr  Speuks  But  under  the  present  Ped- 
eral law  where  It  Is  a  crime  to  intercept  and 
divulge  which  la  the  reason  for  knocking  out 
the  New  York  constitutional  provision.  In 
effect,  anyone  who  has  lapped  has  violated  a 
Pederal  law  There  has  never  t)een  a  single 
prosecution  of  a  law  enforcement  ofBcer 
who  has  tapped  without  a  court  order  for 
example  in  New  York  or  in  States  where 
they  dont  provide  for  court  orders  They 
have  prosecuted  where  there  have  been 
attempts  at  extortion,  where  there's  been 
blackmail,  where  there's  been  misuse,  but 
for  officers  in  line  of  their  attempt  to  obtain 
evidence  for  prosecution  purposes,  there  has 
never  been  a  single  prosecution  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer  Now  If  your  bill  Is 
passed,  what  guarantee  is  there  that  you 
are  going  to  pr<3eecute  people  who  then  tap 
outside  the  limits  of  the  law  The  practice 
in  the  past  has  not  been  anything  to  give 
indication. 

Senator  Keattno  The  State  laws  provide 
for  prosecution  and  there  were,  in  Brooklyn, 
two  police  officers 

District  Attorney  O'Connoe  Let  me  say 
this  very,  very  emphatically,  that  we  do  not 
get  complaints  of  illegal  wiretapping  in  New 
York  State  against  policemen  at  all  The 
only  times  it  has  occured  has  been  two  or 
three  times  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  and 
every  single  one  of  them  have  been  diligently 
prosecuted. 

Mr    Geanik.  Senator  Caeeolx. 

Senator  Caeeolx.  If  I  may  ask  a  question? 
I  think  I'd  like  to  clarify  the  Issue  In  my  own 
mind.  When  we  are  talking  about  wire- 
tapping, what  are  you  talking  about?  We 
are  talking  about  tapping  In  on  telephone 
conversations  both  private  and  public  In  the 
home,  public  booth,  or  wherever  it  Is.  This 
U  a  tapping  process.  Now  the  tapping  goes 
on  today  in  the  Pederal  Government  This 
Is  the  testimony  before  our  committee.  The 
FBI  taps  In  on  very  lmp>ortant  cases,  kidnap- 
ping, subversion,  but  the  difficulty  Is  they 
cannot  use  that  testimony  In  court  Now 
this  raises  a  very  basic  issue  In  New  York 
they  could  Introduce  that  In  court  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Pederal  court  decision ,  they  may  tap 


In.  but  they  may  not  use  It.  They  cannot 
divulge,  they  cannot  reveal  and  they  can't 
use  It  as  evidence.  This  Is  the  basic  Issue. 
I'm  not  speaking  about  New  York. 

District  Attorney  O'Comnoe.  I  understand 
that  Senator. 

Senator  Caeeoix.  I  come  back  again  to  the 
Pederal  Government  and  If  I  may,  pardon 
me  Mr.  

District  Attorney  O'Connob.  What  I  want- 
ed to  say  la — now  is  a  good  time  to  put  this 
entire  problem  under  strict  superrlalon. 
Don't  you  think  It's  about  time  that  we  did 
pass  a  bill  similar  to  Senator  KsATnto's  bill 
where  any  Federal  officer  who  violates,  who 
tapped  wires  in  violation  of  the  law  would 
be  prosecuted? 

Senator  Cabeoix.  But  Senator  KkatUIo's 
bill  applies  to  the  States 

Mr    Obanik.  Senator  Keating. 

Senator  Keating  There  are  two  problems: 
One  Is  the  very  limited  bill  which  I've  Intro- 
duced and  Senator  Cabeoix  knows  Is  now 
pending  before  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  And  that  Just  says  that  In  these 
five  States  which  permit  wiretapping  by 
court  order,  they.  If  they  comply  with  their 
State  law,  plus  additional  provisions  which 
I  have  already  outlined  which  are  written 
In  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen,  than  they 
may  use  that  evidence  In  court.  Now  there 
is  the  broader  bill  which  Senator  Caaaoix 
has  referred  to  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
has  now  sent  up  to  us  which  does  get  into 
the  tapping  In  both  the  Pederal  and  the 
St.ite  courts. 

Now  one  difficulty  that  I  see  on  the  one 
side  and  thU  will  appeal  I  think  to  Mr.  Spet- 
ser  that  the  Attorney  General's  bill  is  that 
In  certain  classes  of  cases,  he  would  permit 
wiretapping  without  any  court  order  In  the 
Pederal  court  simply  on  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  One  man  would  deter- 
mine whether  tapping  could  take  place.  Now 
the  bill  Is  going  to  meet  objection  on  that 
side.  It  meets  objection  on  another  side 
from  the  fact  that  when  It  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  State  wiretapping,  it  does  not  In- 
clude the  three  offenses,  liquor,  prostitution, 
and  gambling,  where  all  the  evidence  shows 
that  most  of  the  mob  has  moved  In. 

Now  Prank  O'Connor,  former  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Association  of  District 
Attorneys  and  a  distinguished  prosecutor  can 
speak  with  much  more  authority  than  I  can 
on  this. 

Mr.  Obanik    Mr.  Spelser. 

Mr  Speiseb.  In  other  words,  you  want  to 
ex'.end  that  to  liquor,  gambling,  to  racketeer- 
ing; this  would  be  In  the  State  law  ot  New 
York' 

Senator  Cabeoix.  Yes:  but  this  would  not 
be  In  the  Pederal 

Senator  Keating.  This  Is  the  Attorney 
General's  bill;  he  does  not  allow  it  in  those 
areas.  If  the  prosecution  Is  In  the  Federal 
court.  But  In  setting  up  the  permission  to 
tap  wires  In  State  court.  In  the  States,  he 
does  not  Include  those  three  Important  of- 
fenses where.  I'm  sure  Prank  O'Connor  would 
agree,  the  mob  are  usually  engagad. 

Mr  Obanik.  Mr.  Spelser,  let  ma  Just  ask 
one  question.  In  the  Digest  article  Senator 
Ke.\ting  (sys  his  bill  contains  practical  safe- 
guards against  abuse.  E>o  you  think  there 
are"* 

Mr.  Speiseb.  No.  Let  me  take  on  this 
question  on  the  protection  of  court  orders. 
A  court  order  has  *}een  analogized  to  a  search 
warrant,  you  get  a  warrant  and  you  go  to  a 
person's  home,  you  look  for  particular  arti- 
cles, you  go  In.  you  come  out.  the  p«aons 
know  about  It.  With  a  court  order  in  this 
particular  situation,  the  Individual  whose 
phone  Is  being  tapped  doesnt  know  about 
It.  They  aren't  looking  for  a  particular  Item, 
they  will  hear  everything  that  comas  over 
the  wire.  There  have  been  tape  which  have 
been  obUined  In  New  York  City  in  which 
anyone  who  uses  a  public  telephone  has  bad 
their  conversation  heard.     It  covers  oonver- 
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satlons  between  a  husband  and  wife,  be- 
tween attorney  and  client  and  a  doctor  and 
patient.  There  Is  no  practical  way  of  limit- 
ing your  Information  that  you  get  from  a 
wiretap  with  a  court  order.  I  don't  think 
the  analogy  Is  a  good  one,  I  don't  think  it 
applies. 

Mr  Geanik.  Senator  Kxatino. 

.Senator  Keating  I  think  I  should  let 
I-VaiiK  O'Connor  say  more  because  he  knows 
this  subject  very  well 

Mr  Granik.  May  we  hear  from  Mr.  Peter- 
son from  Chicago. 

Mr  PrriJwoN.  Well,  there  Is  no  question 
but  what  the  organized  criminal  gangs  to- 
d.»y  are  utilizing  Interstate  communications 
systems  tremendously,  extensively.  In  oon- 
hprtlon  with  the  commission  of  all  kinds  of 
nicliets  and  crimes.  Now  In  many  Instances 
Us  virtually  Impossible  for  duly  constituted 
lnw  enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with  these 
problems  unless  they  have  some  tools  with 
which  they  can  properly  deal  with  them. 
Now  the  question  Is  always  raised,  whenever 
you  try  to  place  In  the  hands  of  law  enforce- 
ment some  additional  tools  wl;h  which  they 
can  cof)e  with  the  problem,  there's  always 
a  red  herring  brought  across  the  flocM-  that 
there  will  be  abuses. 

District  Attorney  O'Connob.  Certainly 
everybody  on  this  panel  and  certainly 
every  Ixxly  that  I  know  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment is  agreeably  concerned  over  the  protec- 
tion of  Individual  rights.  Where  we  become 
completely  at  divergent  views  Is  when  we 
consider  whether  or  not  In  the  protection 
of  Individual  rights  we  are  doing  It  at  a  dls- 
por[>orilonate  loss  to  the  rights  of  society 

Senator  Keating  Prank  O'Connor  and  I 
have  been  fighters  for  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights  for  years,  but  the  law-abiding  cltlxens 
of  this  country  have  some  rights  to  be  pro- 
tected from  criminals  also.  And.  Mr.  Spelser. 
he  referred  to  searching  a  man's  home.  I 
dont  see  any  difference,  you  can  go  to  a 
court  and  get  a  court  order  to  search  a  man's 
home,  you  can  go  and  get  one  to  search  his 
pants  pocket.  Now  certainly  If  you  show 
the  same  kind  of  evidence,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  and  get  an  order  to  Intercept  his 
communication  over  the  telephone. 

Mr  Sptiser.  But  he  knows  you're  search- 
ing his  home,  he  knows  you're  searching 
hl.s  pocket,  you  can  go  Into  court  and  try  and 
squash  the  evidence  that  was  obtained  by 
this,  but  when  you  tap  a  person's  phone  or 
a  public  telephone,  he  doesn't  know  who  Is 
listening 

Senator  Keating  If  he  Isn't  a  criminal  and 
hadn't  committed  a  criminal  offense,  he 
doesn't  have  a  thing  to  worry  about 

Mr  Spksee.  You  probably  say  things  over 
your  telephone  that  you  would  prefer  not 
to  have  other  people   know  about. 

Senator  Keating.  I  don't  expect  them  to 
get  an  order  on  me 

Mr  Speiseb.  But  the  thing  Is  you  may  not 
know  when  you  make  a  phone  call  or  some- 
one calls  you  whether  there  Is  a  tap  on  that 
wire  You  nuiy  not  have  Initiated  It,  It  may 
not  be  on  your  phone,  but  If  you  call  New 
York  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
they  have  had  a  court  order  law  In  New 
York,   you    don't    know   whether   the   phone 

that  you  made  a  call  to  is  tapped 

District  Attorney  O'Connob.  I  will  con- 
cede In  many  Instances  where  the  wires  are 
tapped,  the  persons  whose  wires  are  tapped 
may  not  know  It,  but  look  let  me  say  this  to 
> ou  That  any  DA.  who  has  projected  the 
i'roper  Image  of  himself  has  been  alert  and 
Conscientious  and  who  cares  about  civil  lib- 
erties will  very  quickly  get  complaints  of  all 
kinds.  We  get  them  against  cops,  we  get 
them  against  people  who  are  doing  wrong 
things  Over  20  years  If  there  has  been  11- 
1''K;»1  wiretapping  by  law  enforcement  offl- 
isais.  we  would  have  gotten  complaints. 
We  ve  never  gotten  them. 


Mr.  Spdsxs.  There  was  the  one  Instance  of 
law  enforcement  officers  who  were  engaged 
In  wiretapping  for  private  gain.  Now  you 
did  have  prosecution. 

Dlstrl^  Attorney  O'Connob.  I  know,  they 
were  diligently  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Spcskb.  I  know,  but  because  you  don't 
have  complaints  of  law  enforcement  officers, 
I'm  not  talking  about  D.A.'s,  I'm  talking 
about  police  officials,  doesn't  mean  that  it 
isn't  going  on. 

Senator  Caxholx.  But  we  have  another 
basic  question  here;  the  right  of  privacy  of 
individuals  which  is  a  basic  constitutional 
question  becatise  It  involves  the  liberty,  one 
of  the  few  liberties  left  to  people.  And  this 
is  why  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  will  han- 
dle this  matter.  Senator  Keating  knows 
this,  we'll  be  handling  the  Kennedy  bill,  the 
Bob  Kennedy  bill  and  his  bill  In  committee. 
We'll  thrash  It  out,  well  try  to  come  out  with 
something,  some  sort  of  a  bill  I  hope.  I  think 
his  bill  is  far  less  comprehensive  than  the 
administration  bill  because  I'm  afraid — I 
repeat  this  once  more  and  I'm  done  with  It. 
Once  they  ask  to  tap  a  telephone  wire  be- 
cause ol  certain  Federal  crimes,  the  next 
time,  maybe  10  years  from  now,  they'll  ask 
for  the  electronic  device  like  you  had  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Obanik.  All  right.  Senator  Keating, 
what  about  other  recording  devices  which 
are  used  for  monitoring  conversations,  such 
as  briefcases  with  a  hidden  microphone  in 
the  handle,  or  a  wrlstwatch  recording  In- 
strument capable  of  picking  up  conversa- 
tions, or  a  harmless  looking  tie  clasp,  which 
Is  also  a  highly  effective  recording  device? 
Should  we  also  legalize  these  devices.  Senator 
Keating? 

Senator  Keating.  Well,  that,  Mr.  Oranlk. 
gets  into  an  entirely  different  field  from 
wiretapping.  That's  what's  called  eaves- 
dropping, the  use  of  electronic  devices,  I 
happen  to  have  a  bill,  as  Prank  O'Connor 
said  a  few  moments  ago — we'll  be  here  all 
night  If  we  get  on  this  subject — I  happen 
to  have  a  bill  to  tighten  up  on  these  devices. 
No,  my  answer  is  "no"  to  question  whether 
that  the  same  should  apply  to  them  as  to 
wiretapping.  My  bill  is  very  comprehen- 
sive on  that  subject.  I  think  that's  got  to 
have  a  lot  of  study  and  I'll  say  this,  any 
wiretapping  legislation  Is  really  a  stopgap 
because  these  devices  m  which  you  have 
referred  are  being  used  more  and  more  and 
I  must  stress  with  all  the  strength  I  can, 
this  wiretapping  legislation  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  use  of  these  devices. 

Bdr,  Obanik.  Senator  Cabxoix. 

Senator  Cabboix.  Mr.  Granik,  may  I  say. 
It  may  not  have  now,  but  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  we  had  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, think  of  this,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  saying  that  because  a 
spike  was  put  only  halfway  into  the  wall. 
It  was  not  a  trespass  and  therefore  not  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
this  individual.  How  easy  it  will  be  to  take 
the  next  step  and  this  is  what  I'm  con- 
cerned with,  why  I  raise  basic  constitutional 
questions  dealing  with  the  right  of  privacy 
which  is  basic. 

Mr.  Obanik.  Senator  Keating. 

Senator  Keating.  Those  were  court  deci- 
sions and  we  can't  interfere  with  them. 
What  I'm  sa3rlng  is  that  this  legislation  or 
any  legislation  Indeed  relating  to  wiretap- 
ping, even  if  it's  more  comprehensive  than 
the  bill  I've  offered,  any  of  that  legislation 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  use  of 
other  electronic  devices. 

Senator  Cabboix.  I'd  only  say  to  you  that 
I  am  sorry  that  the  decision  ever  came  up  to 
interfere  with  New  York.  I'd  like  to  see  New 
York  run  Its  own  show.  But  when  I  see 
the  way  that  this  is  spreading  over  the 
country,  I  am  very  apprehensive,  although 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  finally.    I  have 


some    strong   feelings    as   Senator   KxAxiNa 
knows  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gbanzk.  Senator  KzATixa,  in  bis  Di- 
gest article,  quoted  that  District  Attorney 
Hogan,  your  colleague  in  New  Yorit,  as  stat- 
ing that  wiretapping  is  the  single  most  valu- 
able weapon  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime.  Would  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

District  Attorney  O'Comnob.  Well,  I  dont 
think  that  there  is  any  question  about  It 
that  the  use  of  wiretapping  under  court 
supervision  is  a  very  very  valuable  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  modern  dis- 
trict attorney.  There  is  one  thing  I  want 
to  point  out  and  I  think  it  is  terribly  Im- 
portant because  there's  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic concern  about  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
there  was  a  book  written  a  few  years  ago 
that  gave  the  outlandish,  and  I  say  totally 
outlandish  figure  between  16,000  and  29,000 
wiretaps  In  New  York  City  alone.  Now  I 
Just  want  to  put  this  across  very  forcefully 
that  our  District  Attorney's  Association  in 
New  York  made  a  very  careful  and  accurate 
and  scientific  survey  of  thie  number  of  wire 
taps  used  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York 
they  do  not  exceed  600  for  the  whole  total 
year. 

Mr.  Obanik.  I  think  Mr.  Spelser  wants  a 
word  here.     Senator  Keating. 

Senator  Keating.  Could  I  add  a  word  on 
what  Prank  Hogan  said  in  this  testimony  be- 
cause I  think  this.  He  said,  and  I  quote 
him.  "I  do  not  think  our  office  could  have 
convicted  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano,  Jimmy 
Hlnes,  Louis  "Lepke"  Bucbalter,  Jacob  "Our- 
rah"  Shapiro,  Joseph  "Socks"  Lanza,  George 
Scallesl,  Frank  Erlckson,  John  "Dlo"  Dlo- 
guardla.  Prank  Carbo."  Now  If  there  was 
ever  a  who's  who  of  gangsters,  it  is  that 
crowd.  And  he  says  that  he  never  could 
have  convicted  them  and  Prank  Hogan,  like 
Frank  O'Connor,  is  a  distinguished  district 
attorney,  had  he  not  had  this  weapon  in  his 
hands. 

Mr.  Granik.  Mr.  Spelser  wants  a  word. 

Mr.  Speiseb.  These  are  an  Infinitesimal 
number  compared  to  the  total  of  crimes 
that  are  charged. 

And  secondly,  you  say  that  they  are  used 
In  only  major  crimes,  they  are  generally 
used  in  prostitution,  they  are  used  in 
gambling,  they  are  used  in  vice  crimes  of 
that  kind.  That  is  their  general  basic 
use 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  very  llfeblood  of  or- 
ganized crime  Is  gambling,  prostitution  and 
that  sort  of  things  but  the  figures  show, 
according  to  their  experience  in  New  York, 
that  there  has  been  no  abuses  of  it,  but 
let  me  tell  you  this,  you  are  talking  about 
an  infinitesimal  number  of  cases.  The  con- 
viction of  Jimmy  Hlnes,.  or  Charles  "Lucky" 
Luciano  from  the  standpoint  of  dealing  with 
the  overall  crime  problem  is  concerned  is 
far  more  imi>ortant  than  the  conviction  of 
a  thousand 

Mr.  Speiseb.  You  don't  pass  laws  in  order 
to  get  a  Jimmy  Hlnes,  you  pass  laws  in 
order  to  handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  Granik.  I'm  sorry,  our  time  is  up. 
We'll  return  after  this  important  announce- 
ment. 

[Announcement.]    - 

Mr.  Granik.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sena- 
tcer  Keatimo,  Republican,  of  New  York,  for 
being  our  guest  on  "All  America  Wants  To 
Know."  And  thanks  to  our  distinguished 
panel  for  a  most  Interesting  discussion: 
Senatc»'  John  A.  Carroll,  Democrat,  of  Colo- 
radio;  Lawrence  Spelser,  Washington  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Civil  JAXtartieB  Union; 
Virgil  W.  Peterson,  operating  director  of  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission,  and  Frank  D. 
O'Connor,  district  attorney  of  Queens 
County,  N.Y. 
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Last  Novembor  a  Wcw  Tark  City  coartroom 
waa  the  ao«ne  of  a  ebocklnf  dnuna:  a  dla- 
trtct  attorney  aakad  a  )wl8e  to  dtooalae  with- 
out pro— cntlop  eeiven  (Sefendanta  ebarswl 
wttli  oonaptracy  to  mU  nnrtxittaa  Talued  at 
noM  ffiOO.OOO.  HC  mftte  tlito  rwnMst  de- 
■Irtte  the  fact  that  he  had  erldenee  "which 
coold  prove  the  guilt  of  the  defendants  be- 
yond all  doabC* 

The  seven  men  Ineliided  four  btg-scale 
harota  Importers  who  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  ■BuggHng  the  drag  Into  the 
United  States  and  masterminded  Its  traf- 
ficking In  New  Tork.  Thelra  was  a  multi- 
million-dollar ■w""*!  boslneas  whose  com- 
modity was  slow  death.  The  gang  used  an 
Intricate  system  which  for  months  had 
bafltod  InTestlgators  of  the  Narcotics  Bureau 
of  the  NSW  Tork  City  poUoe  Then,  late 
In  1999.  the  Investigators  discovered  that 
the  oommunlcaUons  center  of  the  network 
was  the  telephone  of  one  of  the  kingpins. 

The  NarooUes  Bureau  promptly  obtained 
a  State  supreme  court  order  permitting  thto 
phone  to  be  tapfMd.  Detectives  listened  in. 
and  secured  Information  about  a  forthcom- 
ing delivery.  As  a  result,  on  the  night  of 
Deember  SB.  1980.  detecthree  witnessed  an 
entire  transaction,  including  the  act\ial  de- 
livery of  two  packagss  containing  one  kUo- 
gram  (3 J  pouztds)  of  pure  heroin — enough 
to  be  "cut"  into  50.000  to  100.000  "decks"  or 
shots.  They  arreeted  one  of  the  gang  with 
the  heroin  still  In  hto  possession. 

Indlctmsnts  by  a  grand  Jury  followed, 
then  preparatlcn  of  the  case  for  trial,  then 
the  dUtrlct  attorney's  recommendation  that 
the  Mven  men  be  turned  looae. 

Why  shoold  these  known  criminals  go  free? 
Because  none  of  the  evidence  obtained 
through  wiretapping  (or  as  a  result  of  It) 
could  be  used  against  them,  and  without  this 
evidence  they  could  not  be  convicted. 

On  the  same  day,  In  a  Brooklyn  court,  08 
persons  Indicted  in  criminal  gambling  cases, 
including  bookmaklng  and  the  numbers 
racket,  were  also  freed  without  trial — be- 
cause there,  too.  the  proeecutor's  case  was 
baaed  on  wiretap  evidence. 

In  my  home  city.  Rochester.  N.T  .  25  cases 
of  organised  gambling  have  alao  been  dis- 
missed for  the  same  reason.  In  New  Tork. 
District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  has  reported 
that  he  has  about  two  dozen  cases  of  labor 
racketeering,  abortion.  oOlcl&l  corruption  and 
other  crimes  which  he  cannot  prosecute  be- 
causs  they  involve  the  use  of  wiretap  evi- 
dence. 

TbJs  to  precisely  what  I  predicted  some 
months  ago.  In  a  Senate  speech  I  said  there 
was  bovmd  to  be  "a  gigantic  legal  jaiibreak" 
if  Congress  did  not  do  something  about  the 
wiretap  muddle.  Many  who  heard  this 
warning  thought  I  was  exaggerating  the 
problem.  Unfortunately,  my  worst  fears 
have  now  been  realized.  Scores  of  under- 
world characters  under  Indictment  have  gone 
scot  free.  Communist  agents  pass  messages 
back  and  forth  across  our  telephone  wires. 
The  "call  girl"  business  thrives  in  many  ma- 
jor cities.  Criminals  have  discovered  that 
the  ordinary  telephone  to  the  safest,  most 
eflVclent  tool  of  crime  and  eepionage  to  ap- 
pear in  a  century. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
State  and  local  police  know  of  these  messages 
throbbing  across  gangland,  but  their  hands 
are  tied  by  Federal  cotirt  rulings  which  make 
It  a  crime  for  any  police  otBcer  or  prosecut- 
ing attorney  to  Introduce  wiretap  evidence. 
This  la  an  Incredible  situation. 


la  the  ease  of  the  seven  narootles  dealers 
tomsd  loaae  In  Mew  Tork.  every  step  of  the 
police  Investlgatlan  was  authorlasd  by  the 
New  Tork  State  conaUtutlon  and  eoda  of 
crtatnal  proceduie.  But  It  was  aU  nnlh- 
fled  by  new  InterpretaUons  on  the  part  of 
Msdaral  eourts  of  81  obacure  words  in  a  30.- 
OOO-word  19S4  sUtute  called  the  Federal 
Oommunlcatlons  Act.  Here  they  are.  in 
full: 

■"No  person  not  being  authortoed  by  the 
B»n4ti«r  shall  intercept  any  communlcaUon 
and  divulge  or  publish  the  extotenos.  con- 
tents, substance,  purport,  effect  or  meaning 
of  such  Intercepted  coaununlcatlon  to  any 
person." 

In  plain  language,  thto  means  that  you 
can't  repeat  anything  you  bear  over  the 
phone  without  the  permission  of  the  person 
who  said  it.  I  dont  believe  tlito  provision 
waa  aimed  at  police  oOcers.  If  it  had  been. 
Congress  would  logically  have  prohibited 
aimpto  "Interception"  rather  than  "inter- 
ception and  dlvulgenos."  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  real  targeu  were  telephone  oper- 
ators. In  the  early  1930'a.  when  there  was 
practically  no  dialli^.  ws  couldn't  possibly 
prohibit  operators  from  "IntercepUng. '  but 
we  could  prevent  them  from  "divulging." 

I  doubt  even  n^ore  that  Congress  ever  in- 
tended to  make  this  ban  applicable  to  State 
as  distingiiiahed  from  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment ofllcers.  After  all.  one  of  the  most 
Important  powers  reserved  to  the  States  la 
their  police  power.  Federal  laws  seldom  nul- 
lify State  criminal  laws.  Furthermore,  for 
over  a  decades  after  these  31  words  became 
law  It  waa  held  that  they  did  not  prevent 
wiretapping  under  State  laws.  Then,  begin- 
ning In  1957.  came  a  series  of  rulings  from 
Federal  courts.  Including  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  held  that  these  31  words  override  all 
State  laws  on  the  subject:  no  evidence  ob- 
tained by  wiretapping  can  be  used  In  any 
court  tn  the  land. 

Thto  ban  applies  not  only  to  wiretapping 
evidence  Itself  (what's  heard  over  the  phone) 
but  to  all  evidence  obtained  from  "leads" 
or  clues  developed  as  a  result  of  the  tap- 
ping. The  Judith  Coplon  case  revealed  the 
appalling  lengths  to  which  this  t>an  extends. 

Miss  Coplon,  a  Government  employee,  was 
arrested  In  the  company  of  a  Soviet  agent 
with  valuable  US.  secrets  In  her  possession. 
Before  she  could  pass  them  to  the  agent. 
FBI  oflBcers  seized  the  Incriminating  docu- 
ments. She  was  convicted  but  then  set 
free — because  the  FBI  had  u.^ed  wiretaps! 
No  wiretapping  evidence  was  offered  by  the 
Cfovemment,  but  the  Coplon  conviction  waa 
reversed  because  the  Oovemment  failed  to 
show  that  none  of  Its  other  evidence  derived 
from  leads  developed  by  the  ta|to. 

Under  the  present  law  as  construed  by  the 
courts,  the  Oovemment  might  learn  throtigh 
wiretapping  that  someone  was  plotting  trea- 
son; but  neither  thto  Information  nor  other 
clues  to  which  the  wiretaps  Indirectly  led 
could  be  used  in  a  proeecutlon. 

There  are  still  other  absurdities  The 
Federal  law  bans  wiretapping  evidence  but 
does  not  ban  evidence  picked  up  by  hidden 
microphones,  radio  transmitters,  wire  re- 
corders and  other  electronic  devices  TTie 
ban  does  not  apply  to  what  a  police  ofllcer 
might  hear  by  putting  his  ear  against  a  key- 
hole, or  to  data  picked  up  from  an  adjoining 
room  by  putting  a  detectaphone  against  the 
wall. 

Some  people  see  no  danger  to  law  enforce- 
ment In  thto  wiretapping  muddle.  They 
portray  wiretapping  as  the  lazy  pollceman'a 
way  of  solving  crimes  and  Instot  that  crimes 
could  be  solved  without  It  If  the  police  would 
only  work  harder.  These  armchair  opinions 
are  refuted  by  men  of  unquestioned  Integrity 
and  broad  experience  In  law  enforcement. 
For  example,  "last  May  District  Attorney 
Hogan  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights: 


"How  valuaMe  In  the  fight 
lead  crUne  to  thto  oonrt-aathonaad  powsr  to 
Intercept  telephooe  UMversatlowt  Wttlwat 
It  I  do  not  think  that  our  oAoe  oooM  have 
convicted  Charlss  Xacky*  Luctaao,  ttuaaj 
Hlnes.  Laouto  'Lepke'  Bocfaaltsr,  Jacob  X3ur» 
rah'  Shapiro,  Joeeph  'Socks'  Lansa.  Oeorge 
Scallae.  Frank  Brtckson,  John  IMo'  Dlo- 
guardla  or  Frank  Oarbo.  These  men  (all  of 
whom  were  convicted  before  1907)  would  be 
major  ngurea  In  anybody^  'Who'%  Who  of 
Oangatera.'  "  Hogan  concluded  that  wlrs- 
tapplng  "Is  the  single  most  valnabls  weapon 
In  the  fight  against  organised  crime. " 

At  the  same  heartnip  the  bead  of  the 
criminal  Dlvtokm  of  the  UJB.  Departsisnt 
of  Jusuoe,  Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr..  testified  that 
wiretapping  to  "indlapenaabls  In  fleelln^  with 
major  crimes  affecting  oar  national  seeu- 
rtty."  President  Roosevelt  authorlasd  wire- 
tapping by  the  FBI  when  neceasary  In  se- 
curity eases.  So  have  Presldaata  Ttvaaan. 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy.  On  a  typical  day 
last  spring  the  FBI  reported  It  waa  running 
86  wtretape— all  In  the  field  of  aattonal  se- 
curity, every  one  specifically  authortasd  In 
writing  by  the  Attorney  Oenaral.  These 
wtretape  help  the  FBI  keep  ensaay  afsaits 
and  their  confederates  under  sttrreUlsnoe. 
But  even  In  theee  cases,  under  the  present 
law.  neither  the  telephone  oonversatlona 
nor  data,  leads  and  clues  obtained  as  a  result 
of  overhearing  them  can  be  used  as  evldenos. 

WlreUpplng  to  attacked  try  a  aaoond  poup 
nf  Btdelinre  experts.  They  argue  that  even  If 
It  to  essential  for  solving  certain  erlmss.  the 
danger  of  abuse  outwelgbs  its  beneAta.  I 
cannot  agree.  No  doubt  wlretapplnc  caa  be 
abused,  but  so  can  many  other  essential  law 
enforcement  techniques:  the  right  of  arrest. 
Interrogation,  extradition,  fin^arprlntlac. 
cross-examination.  But  no  one  has  suggested 
aboitohlng  these  procedures.  Inst  sad,  we  try 
to  surround  them  with  safeguards  to  prevent 
abuse  without  forfeiting  their  essential  value 
to  law  and  order. 

Tt)  cope  with  the  wiretapping  problem.  I 
have  sponsored  a  Senate  bill  which  contains 
practical  safeguards  against  abuse.  It  would 
allow  wiretapping  only  under  court  super- 
vision, and  only  when  there  to  reasonable 
ground  to  t>eiieve  that  the  particular  wire- 
tap would  produce  evidence  of  a  crime.  An 
application  to  the  court  for  a  wiretapping 
order  would  have  to  specify  the  telephone 
line  to  be  tapped,  describe  the  pereon  whoee 
converaationa  were  to  be  intercepted,  state 
the  purpose  of  the  Interception.  The  only 
crimes  for  which  interception  to  to  be  al- 
lowed would  be  those  in  which  organised 
crime  Is  primarily  engaged  (narcotics,  gam- 
bling, bootlegging,  and  prostitution)  and 
those  punishable  by  5  years  or  more  in  Jail. 
Thus,  It  would  be  more  dlRlcuIt  to  secure 
a  wiretapping  order  than  to  get  a  search 
warrant. 

Any  evidence  obtained  by  wiretapping 
other  than  In  the  manner  pi  escilbed  by  thto 
law  would  continue  to  be  Inadmissible. 
Furthermore,  anyone  who  engaged  In  un- 
authorized wiretapping  would  be  subject  to 
criminal  penalties. 

I  believe  my  bill  would  Immediately  make 
this  Important  crlme-flghtlng  weapon  avail- 
able to  the  Ave  States  which  have  carefully 
drawn  State  laws  on  the  subject — New  Tork. 
Massachusetts,  Nevada,  Maryland,  and  Ore- 
gon. It  would  clear  the  way  for  other  States 
to  enact  similar  laws.  But  the  people  of  each 
.State  would  make  this  dectolon,  and  nothing 
in  my  bill  would  compel  a  State  to  allow 
wiretapping  If  It  did  not  want  to. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  struggle  to  advance  clvU  liber- 
ties in  America.  But  too  often  we  overlook 
the  dra-stlc  deprivation  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty suffered  by  the  victims  of  crime,  and 
permit  an  unbalanced,  almost  mawktohly 
sentimental  concern  for  those  charged  with 
crime  to  shape  our  procedures  for  securing 
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Justice.  The  wiretapping  restrictions  Illus- 
trate this  trend. 

I  do  not  contend  that  a  sensible  wiretap- 
ping law  Is  all  we  need  to  eliminate  major 
rrune  In  this  country.  What  I  do  contend 
Is  that  the  present  wiretapping  law  adds 
needlessly  to  the  already  difficult  problema  of 
l.iw  enforcement.  So  I  am  urging  Congreas 
to  act. 

You  can  help.  It  Is  essential  that  Con- 
ensu!  be  convinced  that  the  public  wants 
something  done  to  close  thto  law-enforce- 
ment gap  If  you  agree  with  my  analysto 
und  remedy,  then  write  to  me  expressing 
your  support  of  S.  1086.  Which  I  like  to  refer 
to  :ifi  a  crime-tapping  bill.  I  will  show  yotir 
letters  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  prove 
to  them  that  the  public  to  aroused.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  most  Americans  want  to  end 
the  legal  Jallbreaks  and  unshackle  the  police 
and  the  FBI. 


ADDRESSES  BY  SENATORS  KEAT- 
ING AND  DODD  BEFORE  AMEN 
CORNER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Ke.vneth  B.  Keating  and  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  addressed  the  distin- 
pui.shed  Amen  Corner  dinner  on  April 
14.  1962,  in  Pittsburgh.  Both  men  chose 
to  discuss  the  fundamental  issue  of  our 
time:  the  conflict  between  free  and  slave 
.'-ocieties.  While  each  examined  the 
is.sue  from  a  different  viewpoint,  both 
concluded  that  freemen  must  take  a 
more  active  and  more  hardheaded  at- 
titude about  the  threat  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the.se  addresses  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rfmarks  or  Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating 
AT  THE  Amen  Cornes  Annual  Dinnex, 
Hotel  Penn-Shexaton,  PrrrsBtnicH.  Pa., 
Satvrdat,  April   14.    1962 

For  the  past  few  years  the  free  world  has 
presented  the  picture  of  a  football  team 
that  does  not  have  possession  of  the  ball — 
a  team  that's  on  the  defense,  that  is  eagerly 
studying  Its  opponents  deployment — Its 
offensive  formation,  wondering  what  the 
next  play  will  be,  hoping  to  anticipate  it, 
but  not  too  sure — and  trying  to  set  up  a 
defensive  pattern  that  will  prevent  new 
gains — or   at   least   assure   a  holding  action. 

If  I  use  this  football  analogy,  It  is  because 
It  has  been  true  of  thto  two-j)ower  world 
where  the  entire  globe  to  the  gridiron,  and 
where  the  tremendous  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  communism  leaves  nobody  in  the 
stands.  Even  the  neutrals,  who  think  of 
themselves  as  mere  spectators,  have  their 
fates  and  futures  on  the  line  as  well  as  the 
players  with  names  and  numbers  on  their 
backs— and  the  winning  or  losing  of  this 
Riime  will  make  the  kind  of  history  they'll 
have  to  live,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Let's  backtrack  to  when  thto  whole  game 
started— and  I  think  this  wUl  give  ua  the 
frame  of  perspective  that  we  need  In  analyz- 
ing the  statistics  of  losses  and  gains. 

Communism  came  onto  the  world  scene 
as  an  active  political  force  In  1917.  Now,  at 
that  time  the  Russian  revolution  appeared 
to  be  a  great  liberating  force — an  opening  of 
tvranny's  Jail  to  let  the  prisoners  out. 
Actually,  as  history  has  so  clearly  proved,  the 
nu.<;Fian  revolution  might  better  be  described 
ns  the  ceremony  of  the  changing  of  the 
rzars  While  I  hasten  to  add  this  vital  dlf- 
f "fence:  Imperial  Russia  marketed  Its  misery 
•fit  home  It  had  no  export  program.  But 
Communist  Russia  went  Into  business  on  a 


global  scale.  It  worked  out  of  the  home 
office — the  Kremlin — and  began  to  set  up 
branch  offices  throughout  the  entire  world. 

We  Americans  think  we're  pretty  clever  at 
adverttolng,  at  merchandtolng,  at  wrapping 
a  product  that  will  sell.  But  Madison  Ave- 
nue could  learn  a  lot  from  the  Kremlin. 
They  launched  an  Inferior  product  and  cre- 
ated a  world  market  for  it.  How — ?  By  a 
(Mickaglng  Job  that  made  It  look  good.  By 
a  pitch  that  would  make  some  of  our  career 
con  men  look  like  Simple  Simons — by  a  sales 
organization  that  worked  around  the  world 
and  around  the  clock — and  had  sales  tech- 
niques tailored  to  the  customer. 

This  is  not  news  to  you.  Thto  to  htotory — 
the  history  of  what  to  undoubtedly  the  big- 
gest confidence  game  since  mortal  man 
opened  hto  door,  and  his  ear — to  the  sweet- 
sounding  commercial  that  promised  pie  in 
the  sky — In  big,  generous  slices.  To  put  It 
in  another  way.  the  Communtots  are  engaged 
In  the  most  stupendous  counterfeiting  ring 
the  world  has  ever  known.  But  what  they 
cotinterfeited  was  not  currency.  It  was 
freedom.  Their  promise,  their  pitch,  was  to 
liberate  man — to  free  him  from  the  "shackles 
of  an  imperialistic,  capitalistic  society." 

So  while  thto  hustler — thto  global  hustler 
communism  —  was  reaching  around  the 
world — the  better  to  grasp  it,  the  better  to 
put  a  chain  on  the  big  ball  of  earth — what 
was  freedom  doing? 

The  sad  truth  is  that  freedom  was  scarcely 
aware  that  a  competitor  was  after  its  ter- 
ritory. It  kept  selling  to  anybody  who 
wanted  to  buy — but  without  zeal,  without 
vigor,  without  imagination — merely  taking 
orders,  not  going  out  and  bringing  them  in 
on  the  open  market.  And  so,  on  the  one 
hand  we  had  communism,  dynamic  as  a 
hungry  fighter — on  the  other  hand,  freedom, 
static  aa  a  frozen  asset. 

Thto  fatal  trend — this  drift  away  from 
challenge — from  reality — has  now.  I  firmly 
believe,  been  stopped.  The  free  world,  at 
long  last,  appears  to  have  awakened  from 
the  deep  sleep  of  Inertia  and  apathy — 
awakened  to  a  realization  that  It  is  In  a 
fight — that  it  must  not  retreat — that  to 
keep  fighting  a  rearguard  action  is  to  fight 
a  losing  action — that  the  time  for  reacting 
is  past — the  time  for  acting  to  here. 

Our  free  society  has  come  to  the 
realization — the  healthy  realization — that 
you  can't  sit  back  and  claim  that  freedom  to 
man's  best  hope. 

You've  got  to  go  out  and  prove  that  It's 
man's  best  hope — on  the  proving  ground  of 
human  experience — in  that  ultimate  bat- 
tlefield which  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men. 

Freedom  has  known  Its  dark  hours,  its 
hours  of  discouragement — as  communism 
seeped  its  blood  red  across  the  map  of  the 
world — as  It  showe^  its  bulging  muscle,  and 
boasted  of  muscles  unveiled — as  its  Gagarin 
amazed  and  electrified  mankind  by  being  the 
first  man  to  circle  the  world — a  Magellan 
of  outer  space. 

In  thto  connection.  I  think  there  are  some 
things  that  ought  to  be  underscored.  In  a 
nation,  as  in  a  man,  greatness  to  not  the  mere 
possession  of  power.  It's  the  way  that  power 
to  used.  It's  the  leadership  that  harnesses 
and  directs  that  power  to  the  optimum  good 
of  our  free  society. 

Too  often,  on  the  world  stage,  America 
has  given  the  impression  of — how  shall  I 
describe  it — of  playing  to  the  gallery  of  world 
opinion — of  being  more  interested  in  win- 
ning approval  than  in  winning  respect. 

Our  fault.  I  feel,  is  that  we  have  attempted 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men — and  in  the 
process  we  have  diluted  the  strength  of  our 
leadership,  softened  the  Impact  of  our  In- 
fluence upon  events. 

Indeed,  If  neutralism  has  prestige  in  this 
world — unmerited  prestige — if  it  has  been 
Inflated    to    Its   self-appointed    role    as    the 


conscience  of  mankind — If  it  wears  the  fake 
halo  of  righteousness — a  great  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  thto  sanctiflcatlon  of  global 
fence-sitting  devolves  upon  ourselves.  Soft- 
ness and  pliability  are  desirable  qualities  In 
leather.  They  are  not  desirable  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 

Our  concern  must  be  not  to  beef  up  the 
forces  of  indectolon,  not  to  give  statute  to 
neutraltom — but  to  beef  up  freedom,  to  pur- 
sue what  to  right,  not  what  to  expedient.  It 
might  be  said  that  UJ3.  policy  to  neutral 
toward  its  enemy,  friendly  toward  the  neu- 
traltots  and  hostile  toward  its  friends.  Thto 
may  be  an  overstatement — but  It  contains 
enough  truth  to  give  us  pause. 

When  another  power  to  dedicated,  openly, 
unmtotakably,  to  the  target  objective  of 
winning  the  world,  we  who  mtist  defend 
that  world,  far  from  engaging  in  a  popu- 
larity contest,  must  tighten  the  fist  of  power, 
of  purpose,  and  commit  ourselves  whole- 
heartedly not  merely  to  the  stu^ival  of  free- 
dom but  to  the  triumph  of  freedom.  The 
Communists  know  what  they  want — pre- 
cisely— and  they  are  going  after  it.  We  know 
what  we  want — and  we  must  go  after  It — 
no  matter  how  many  egos  we  have  to  bruise, 
no  matter  how  much  criticism  we  have  to 
face.  We  cannot  alternate  between  tough- 
ness and  softness — between  showing  our 
muscles  and  showing  our  smile.  If  we  try 
to  have  it  both  ways,  well  have  it  no  way. 

Actually,  Soviet  Russia  has  not  yet  built 
the  Iron  Curtain  that  can  hide  its  serious 
shortcomings,  its  failure  to  match  words 
with  deeds  in  Its  master  plan  of  gaining 
title  to  the  soil   and  soul  of  all  mankind. 

The  Berlin  wall  stands  not  as  a  symbol 
of  Communist  power,  but  of  Communist 
weakness.  Like  a  giant  billboard  across 
the  face  of  East  Germany  It  proclaims  to  the 
world  that  Khrushchev,  like  a  JaU  warden, 
must  lock  hto  gate  and  seal  hto  compound  to 
keep  the  prisoners  from  escaping. 

Indeed,  over  these  past  years,  the  great- 
est JaU  break  in  all  htotory  has  taken  place, 
in  Red-ruled  lands — 5  million  brave  free- 
dom-loving people  have  rtoked  their  lives 
to  find  life — have  slipped  out  of  the  darkness 
of  tyranny  into  the  sunlight  of  freedom. 
The  people's  government  to  a  government  the 
people  don't  want. 

Tliere  are  signs,  too,  within  Soviet  Russia, 
the  very  heartland  of  communism  that  the 
winds  of  change — however  light — may  be 
blowing.  I  heard  recently  of  a  former 
American  diplomat  who  has  made  numerous 
trips  to  Russia.  He  has  spoken  of  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  irreverence  for  authority  that 
he  has  noted,  particularly  among  the  young. 

Something  that  happened  to  him  on  a  re- 
cent trip,  he  explained,  would  not  have  hap- 
pened on  a  trip  he  took  in  19S5.  On  this 
last  trip  he  was  in  Moscow,  and  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  some  friends  In  a  cafe. 
On  the  way  from  hto  hotel  to  the  cafe  he 
noticed  that  he  was  being  followed.  His 
friends  were  waiting  for  him  In  front  of  the 
cafe — but  carefully  he  pretended  not  to  know 
them  and  whtopered  to  one  as  he  passed, 
"Don't  recognize  me.  I'm  being  followed  by 
an  agent."  "So  what?"  his  acquaintances 
laughed.  "Who's  afraid  of  a  shadow?"  And 
they  proved  their  words  by  turning  and  mak- 
ing dertolve  gestures  in  the  direction  of  the 
agent — and  heckled  him  when  he  walked  into 
the  cafe. 

The  diplomat  expressed  hto  surprise,  and 
the  Russian  told  him.  "What  can  the  gov- 
ernment do?  Maybe  put  us  In  the  Lublanka 
Jail  over  the  weekend — so  we  get  a  break. 
We  spend  a  weekend  at  government  expense." 

What  Russia  has  been  trying  to  do,  of 
course,  to  to  preserve  a  feudal  society  in  the 
modern  world.  One  might  say  that  freedom 
to  the  ultimate  weapon  that  Khrushchev  has 
thrown  up  hto  defenses  against — but  its  fall- 
out to  beginning  to  appear  in  Communtot 
lands.     Freedom  to  coming  on  the  winds  of 
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tt  eannot  be  kept  out  by  walU 
or  eurtataa. 

If  ve  eofold  vpeak  of  Oommuntst  Ideology 
M  a  ecrtpt  written  by  ICanc  and  Lenin — and 
now  being  ctaged  by  Kbinahcher — the  fact 
U  that  the  play  Isnt  liTlng  tip  to  adrance 
notice*.  Tou  remember  the  old  Roman  for- 
mula— glTe  the  people  bread  and  circuses, 
and  youtl  keep  them  happy.  The  SoTlet 
people  are  getting  the  clrcnaea — the  space 
feats  of  Oagarln  and  Tltor.  the  satellites, 
and  the  moon  shots — but  the  bread  Is  less 
In  erldence  Disturbingly  less.  In  fact,  the 
Communist  falluree  In  agriculture  stand  as 
a  glaring  indictment  of  the  whole  regime. 
The  world  prestige  of  space  feats — the 
parade  of  military  might — these  are  heart- 
lifting  to  the  Russians,  but  they  are  not 
stomach  filling.  You  can't  eat  prestige: 
you  cant  make  a  main  meal  out  of  national 
pride. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  world 
image  of  communism.  Lcnln  and  Marx  saw 
It  as  a  beautlTul.  harmonious  Image — Inte- 
grated, coordinated,  flawless — but  such  Is  not 
the  case.  The  Image  Is  distorted,  twisted 
out  of  focus  by  the  deep  division  between 
the  US.SJI.  and  Red  China,  blemished  by 
the  going- my -way  policy  of  Tito,  by  the 
tendency  of  Albania  to  divorce  the  Kremlin 
and  make  eyes  at  Red  China. 

We  must  examine  the  meaning  of  these 
facta,  these  developments,  not  merely  in  the 
context  of  Communist  relations  with  the 
United  States  but  In  the  context  of  the  Red 
propaganda  drive  throughout  the  world.  As 
any  salesman  knows,  Ifs  hard  to  sell  a  prod- 
uct that  doesn't  work — or  at  least  doesn't 
work  the  way  the  commercials  say  It  wUl 
When  conununlsm  sets  up  Its  stand  In  the 
marketplace  of  Ideas,  It  must  dress  Its  win- 
dow with  successes,  or  else  the  buyers  will 
be  scarce.  And  at  this  moment,  successes 
are  In  short  supply. 

Emerging  nations  are  not  Impressed  by  a 
system  that  can't  feed  Its  people — by  a  sys- 
tem that  has  the  guns  but  not  the  butter, 
by  a  system  that  jjeople  are  running  from, 
not  toward — that  Is  split  down  the  middle 
by  basic  disagreements — and  fragmented  by 
the  cell  separations  of  local  style  commu- 
nism— and  unable  to  keep  a  steady  gravita- 
tional pull  on  all  of  Its  satellites. 

This  does  not  mean  that  communism  Is  In 
the  process  of  digging  Its  own  grave — but  It 
does  mean  that  communism  Is  not  burying 
freedom — that  Its  so-called  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture looks  on  the  contrary  more  like  a  back- 
wash that  Is  drenching  the  Reds  with  the 
cold  hard  facts  of  life. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  that  Is  told  of  the  Russian  big  shot. 
engaged  In  making  an  Inspection  tour  of 
his  country's  grtule  schools.  He  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  answers  he  was  getting  from 
one  bright  sixth-grade  boy.  "What  can  you 
tell  me  about  the  United  States?"  asked  the 
man  from  the  Kremlin.  The  lad  answered: 
"The  United  States  Is  a  country  where  a  few 
rich  men  dominate  millions  of  poor  people, 
most  of  them  downtrodden.  Illiterate,  starv- 
ing and  stupid"  "Ah."  beamed  the  Russian 
leader,  "very  good.  Now  tell  me  what  Is  the 
goal  of  Russia?  "  "The  goal  of  Russia."  said 
the  bright  lad.  "is  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States." 

And  our  allies  are  a  part  of  this  total 
pattern  of  a  revitalized  freedom — of  a  sys- 
tem that  doesn't  merely  blueprint  a  set  of 
dreams — but  makes  those  dreams  come  true. 
Western  Europe,  for  example,  has  welded 
Its  separate  national  strengths  Into  an  eco- 
nomic power  mass  that  has  packed  massive 
muscle  Into  freedom's  arm.  Western  Euro- 
peans are  outproducing  Russia  In  steel,  ooal, 
electric  power  and  cement — all  the  big  bl- 
cepe  that  command  respect — whoee  silent 
strength  la  a  growing  factor  In  the  decisions 
that  make  history. 


The  facts  are  clear — and  they  are  hearten- 
ing. Across  the  world  freedom  Is  on  the 
march.  We  most  not,  howerer.  mistake  gain 
for  Tlctory.  The  struggle  will  be  long  and 
hard.  Our  spirit,  our  drlre,  our  aeal  must 
be  equal  to  that  struggle  AboTe  all.  let  us 
remember  this:  the  defense  of  freedom  Is 
not  the  unique  responsibility,  the  vested  In- 
terest of  government. 

It  Is  the  personal  responsibility  of  ms  all. 
as  members  of  a  free  society  under  Ood  -  a 
society  that  so  many  before  us  have  given 
their  lives  to  defend  and  to  preserve  Only 
when  we  are  true  to  that  respx^nslblllty  are 
we  true  to  ourselves     and  to  those  we  love 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  many  ways  In 
which  freedom  has  died,  gloriously,  craveuly. 
courageously  but  the  saddest,  most  Igno- 
minious death  of  all  Is  when  freedom  dlos  in 
Its  sleep. 
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The  United  States,  up  to  now.  has  had  a 
sutcess  as  a  nation  whloh  Is  unique  In  his- 
tory. By  every  index  of  natlonnl  achieve- 
ment our  country  Is  ui.nvaled  in  the  world 
today.  Whether  the  standard  be  Industrial 
production,  agriculture,  military  strennth. 
or  st.mdard  if  living,  our  country  is  truly 
the  giant  among  the  nations  of  the  world 

Moreover,  important  as  our  physlc.il  re- 
sources and  material  wealth  and  military 
strength  are.  even  more  Importivnt  is  the 
fact  thiit  our  national  heritage  has  been  an 
honest  one,  our  national  ideals  are  valid  and 
have  universal  appe.U.  and  the  causes  we 
uphold  In  the  world  are  right  causes,  right 
for  ourselves,   and  right  for  all   peoples 

If  all  this  Is  true  and  It  Is—  what  we  have 
seen  In  the  world  In  the  past  17  years  repre- 
sents a  strange  paradox  For  we  have  seen 
the  wealthiest,  strongest,  most  successful 
Nation  Ln  the  world,  a  nation  which  has 
used  Its  wealth  and  strength  not  to  enslave 
others  but  to  aaslst  them,  losing  ruund  after 
round  against  Communist  opponents  who  are 
markedly  inferior  In  every  Index  of  real 
success. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  these  defeats. 
Tonight  I  would  like  to  speak  about  only 
one  of  the  reasons 

On  a  variety  of  crucial  Issues  we  have 
allowed  sentimentality  to  dl.«place  realism 
Ln  the  formulation  of  our  national  policies 

By  sentimentality  I  mean  a  fuzzy  emo- 
tionalism which  approaches  complicated 
problems  either  with  the  rapture  of  an  ar- 
dent lover,  or  the  Indignation  of  a  dragon- 
slayer. 

I  mean  a  chronic  optimism  abovit  the  mo- 
tives and   nature   of    the    Communists. 

I  mean  the  Hollywood -style  approach  to 
world  problems;  the  placing  of  what  we 
would  like  to  believe  ahead  of  the  facts; 
the  preferring  of  sentimental  assumptions 
to  cold   unplea.-^ant   realities. 

I  refer  to  the  lopsided  state  of  mind 
which  Is  so  entranced  with  such  general 
goals  as  peace,  disarmament,  brotherhood, 
and  reform  (with  a  capital  "R").  that  It 
Ignores  the  real  obstacle  In  the  path  of  each 
of  these  goals. 

Harold  Ickes  once  said  of  Henry  Wallace 
that  he  considered  himself  so  firmly  In  pos- 
session of  the  trxith  that  facts  did  not  mat- 
ter. So  It  Is  with  the  sentlmentallsU  of  to- 
day. 

Sentimentality  can  be  a  very  endearing 
trait  In  a  personal  relationship 

Surely  It  Is  a  comforting  thing  to  have 
some  friend  or  loved  one  look  at  our  faults 
not  with  the  cold  eye  of  reality,  but  with 
an  attitude  that  sees  only  the  good  and 
Ignores  the  bad.  But  this  quality  that  can 
be  so  consoling  in  personal  relatlonahlps 
can  be  very  deadly  In  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional policy. 


During  World  War  11  for  Inatanoe,  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  get  emotional  about 
th«  Russians.  We  began  to  think  of  Red 
Russia  as  a  land  of  happy  peasants  and 
brare  soldiers,  united  under  heroic  leaden. 
Bren  our  movies  depicted  scenes  of  color- 
fully dressed,  singing  peasants,  parading 
arm  In  arm  toward  their  collectlTe  fields 
ais  though  they  dwelt  In  some  sort  of 
f>aradlse 

The  direct  resulu  of  swallowing  all  this 
moonshine  about  Russia  was  that  In  the 
later  stages  of  World  War  n  we  formed  a 
postwar  foreign  policy  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Communlsu  were  all  right  after 
all.  that  they  would  bonor  their  obligations 
of  freedom  for  Eastern  Europe,  and  would 
cooperate  with  us  In  building  a  free  and 
democratic  world 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  postwar 
Russian  tre.ichery  would  have  punctured  the 
balhxin,  and  for  many  It  did,  but  senti- 
mentality has  a  way  of  enduring  and  re- 
grouping, and  of  attaching  Itself  to  other 
fads. 

We  have  always  had  a  yort  of  Robin  Hood 
c  implex  In  this  country.  We  made  a  na- 
tional folk  hero  out  of  Jesse  James,  who 
was  really  nothing  more  than  a  oommon 
thief,  a  murderer,  and  a  pillager,  on  the 
false  grounds  that  he  took  frota  ths  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor.  This  kind  of  nonsense 
gave  a  hand  to  Communist  propagandists 
m  the  late  1940's  and  helped  them  to  get 
away  with  fooling  the  American  people  when 
Communist  thieves,  murderers,  and  pillagers 
appeared  In  China  under  the  gulss  of  agrar- 
ian reformers  who  were  to  take  from  the 
rich  and  give  to  the  poor.  By  the  tlnM  we 
had  gotten  the  dust  out  of  our  eyes,  a  na- 
tion of  half  a  billion  human  beings  had 
been  enslaved. 

Yet.  10  years  later,  the  sentimentalists 
fell  for  the  same  thing  all  over  again  when 
Ptdel  Castro  came  on  the  scene,  and  they 
confused  the  whole  Nation  from  the  Wblte 
House  on  down  until  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship had  been  fastened  upon  our  neighbors 
m  Cuba. 

Sentimentality  has  left  Its  distorted  nuu-k 
on  domestic  Lssues  as  well  Let  me  use  as  an 
example  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name.  I 
shall  call  the  underdog  sentimentality. 

This  approach  views  the  criminal,  the  de- 
linquent, the  Irresponsible  person  sa  the 
helpless  victims  of  society  rather  than  as  a 
threat  to  society    or  a  drag  upon  It. 

Here  we  encounter  a  frequent  aspect  of 
sentimentality,  that  of  seizing  upon  an  Idea 
which  has  some  merit  and  pushing  it  too 
far 

We  have  taken  some  wise  measures  in  the 
field  of  probation  of  prisoners,  rehabilitation. 
retraining,  and  humane  sentencing.  But  In 
many  places,  the  sentimentalists  have  gone 
overtKjard  and  pushed  the  soft  approach  so 
far  as  to  severely  hamper  law  enforcement 
and  water  down  the  principal  deterrent  to 
crime,  which  Is  the  fear  by  the  would-be 
offender  that  he  will  be  swiftly  apprehended 
and  promptly  punished. 

Starting  with  the  praiseworthy  desire  to 
take  the  big  brother  approach  to  Juvenile 
delinquents,  to  shield  them  from  the  blot 
of  a  criminal  record,  to  safeguard  them  from 
procedures  that  would  throw  them  in  with 
aulult  criminals,  we  have  established  a  privi- 
leged sanctuary  for  many  hardened  criminals 
who  are  young  only  In  years,  and  this  soft 
treatment  of  them  has  served  only  to  multi- 
ply the  number  of  hideous  crimes  conunltted 
each  day  on  our  streets. 

The  sentimental  desire  to  shield  people 
from  the  results  of  their  own  actions  has 
spilled  over  Into  a  nvimber  of  other  fields. 

Parental  discipline  seems  to  bavs  gons  out 
of  style  In  many  homes  with  ths  result  that 
a  growing  nimiber  of  young  peopls  are  ap- 
proaching maturity  without  any  sens*  ai 
responsibility,   or   respect   for   authority,   or 
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concern    for    the    rights    and    Interests    of 

others 

Discipline  In  some  schools  has  deteriorated 
to  the  pKilnt  where  a  teacher  recently  told 
me  she  was  prohibited  from  even  making  a 
disobedient  child  put  his  head  down  on  his 
desk,  as  a  mild  discipline,  on  the  grounds 
t!»at  this  might  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  some  mental  complex. 

In  many  schools,  the  Child  who  falls  to  do 
his  work  and  pass  his  exsmilnatlons  Is  no 
linger  kept  back  and  made  to  repeat  the 
year  but  Is  passed  along  from  grade  to  grade 
ii«  though  he  had  met  the  qualifications. 

This  sort  of  thing  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  encourage  In  the  future  citizen  the 
Idea  that  no  matter  how  Irresponsible  he 
may  be.  no  matter  how  dismally  he  may  fall 
even  the  modest  tests  of  life,  he  can  expect 
to  be  taken  care  of  and  shielded  from  the 
results  of  his  own  Incompetence  and  lack  of 
effort.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to 
a  free  society  than  the  growth  of  this  senti- 
ment. 

Another  variety  of  sentimentality  is  the 
jxrspcutlon  complex  which  aiBlcts  many  and 
whirh  has  had  a  lamentable  Influence  on 
public  policy.  The  victim  of  this  persecu- 
tion complex  looks  at  the  world  and  sees  a 
few  noble  dissenters  appealing  vainly  to  a 
benighted,  apathetic  public,  with  the  vicious 
forces  of  government  lurking  In  the  back- 
ground ever  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  noble 
ones. 

To  these  people  Alger  Hiss  was  and,  I 
think,  still  Is.  a  hero,  and  Whltaker  Cham- 
bers. Richard  Nixon,  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  are 
still  villains.  The  leftwlng  press,  which  is 
addicted  to  most  forms  of  sentimentality, 
f.iirly  wallows  In  this  variety. 

When  a  congressional  investigation  begins 
Into  Communist  activities,  the  leftwlng  press 
and  Its  sympathizers  always  try  to  picture 
the  various  individuals  who  are  willing  or 
witless  collaborators  In  the  Conamunlst  con- 
spiracy as  helpless,  defenseless  underdogs 
who  are  being  put  upon  by  an  Irresponsible 
publicity  seeking  group  of  Congressmen. 

If  the  Investigative  hearings  are  to  be  In 
public  session,  the  committee  Is  charged  with 
smearing  the  witness.  If  It  la  to  be  In 
pnv.ite  session,  the  committee  is  charged 
with  star  chamber  proceedings.  If  a  long 
list  (f  Communist -front  afllllatlons  Is  sub- 
stantiated, the  committee  Is  charged  with 
promoting  guilt  by  association.  If  pro-Com- 
munist and  antl-Amerlcan  statements  are 
correctly  attributed  to  the  aitness,  the  com- 
mittee Is  charged  with  persecuting  a  person 
for  expressing  his  Ideas. 

And  so  It  goes.  The  danger  Is  that  those 
who  investigate  the  Communist  conspiracy 
are  threatened  with  personal  vilification  and 
political  destruction.  This  drives  good  men 
away  from  anti-Communist  work.  It  im- 
pedes the  struggle  against  subversion  and 
espionage,  and  It  endangers  the  security  of 
the  country. 

Internationalism  makes  sense,  It  is  a 
blessing,  when  combined  with  a  hardheaded 
re.ill.stlc  attitude.  But  when  international- 
ism Is  perverted  by  sentlmentallsm.  It  gives 
birtli  to  the  most  exotic  plants  and  flowers, 
and  I  might  add,  to  the  most  dangerous. 

For  the  danger  of  the  exaggerations  and 
ml.srepresentatlons  and  emotionalism  of  the 
International  sentimentalists  is  compounded 
'  y  the  fact  that  they  frequently  parallel 
the  goals  of  the  Communist  world  propa- 
punda  apparatus.  I  refer  to  such  groups  as 
the  various  peace  marchers,  the  disarma- 
ment agitators,  the  better  Red  than  dead 
crowd. 

Let  us  take  up  the  peace  marchers.  They 
denvinstrate  against  the  launching  of  our 
nuclear  submarines  as  though  these  sub- 
marines were  threats  to  peace  instead  of  the 
guardians  and  protectors  of  the  security  and 
peace  of  the  free  world. 


They  parade  in  front  of  the  White  House 
and  make  a  public  scene,  the  effect  of  which 
Is  to  iMTOduce  the  Impression  that  somehow 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
Interested  in  peace  or  Is  less  Interested  than 
he  ought  to  be. 

They  parade  through  the  halls  of  Congress 
with  half-baked  appeals  to  legislators  against 
our  defense  budget  or  against  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  that  are  necessary  to  give 
our  military  forces  the  supremacy  they  need 
to  prevent  an  enemy  attack  upon   us. 

There  are  among  the  peace  marchers  and 
plcketers  many  sincere,  dedicated  pacifists, 
people  of  unquestionable  Integrity  who 
simply  cannot  believe  that  communism  Is 
totally  evil  or  completely  proof  against  the 
force  of  moral  example.  For  the  genuine 
pacifists  I  have  respect,  even  though  I  believe 
that  their  philosophy  Is  dangerously  starry 
eyed.  But  I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that 
they  frequently  do  not  show  very  much 
discretion  about  those  that  accompany  them 
in  these  demonstrations. 

Some  of  the  people  are  Communists  and 
Communist  fronters. 

Others  are  publicity  seekers. 
Others  are  screwballs,  the  kind  who  attach 
themselves  to  any  demonstration  movements. 
Othere  are  merely  grullible  and  deluded 
p>eople  who.  unwittingly  or  half-wlttingly, 
allow  themselves  to  be  manipulated  and 
used  by  the  Communist  world  propaganda 
apparatus. 

But,  whoever  they  are,  the  effect  of  these 
demonstrations  and  marches  Is  not  as  negli- 
gible as  it  ought  to  be. 

This  strange  amalgam  of  idealists  and 
Communists,  of  fellow  travelers  and  inno- 
cents, succeeds  somehow  In  leaving  the  Im- 
pression that  they  are  all  honest  idealists, 
and  perhaps  the  United  States  Is  as  guilty 
as  the  Communists  for  lack  of  real  peace 
in  the  world. 

They  command  a  degree  of  attention  from 
the  American  press  and  the  world  press  that 
is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  what  they 
represent  in  terms  of  American  public 
opinion. 

They  have  a  certain  Intimidating  effect 
upon  our  policy  planners,  an  effect  which 
is  revealed  in  the  apologetic  manner  in 
which  we  invariably  announce  new  defense 
measures  or  such  necessary  steps  as  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  following  the 
recent  Russian  treachery. 

Even  the  President  feels  compelled  to 
invite  these  demonstrators  In  for  tea  instead 
of  showing  them  the  door. 

One  recurring  theme  Is  that  if  the  women 
and  mothers  of  the  country  made  their  Influ- 
ence felt  more,  we  would  move  toward  peace. 
I  do  not  at  all  resent  the  uncomplimentary 
Inference  about  men  implied  in  this;  It  Is 
not  important. 

What  is  Important  Is  that  this  sort  of  thing 
promotes  the  belief  In  the  world  that  the 
cause  of  tensions  and  possible  war  is  the  ig- 
norance of  perversenesE  of  willful  men  In  our 
country  and  In  other  countries,  when  the 
truth  Is  that  Communist  aggression  and  the 
Communist  blueprint  for  world  conquest  is 
the  only  real  threat  to  peace  in  the  world. 
Any  attempt  to  lay  the  blame  equally  on 
both  sides  Is  not  only  a  smear  upon  our 
leaders  and  our  country,  and  an  evidence  of 
a  basic  lack  of  commonsense  or  patriotism 
but  It  tends  as  well  to  immobilize  oiu-  people. 
It  confuses  them  as  to  the  real  danger  and 
thus  makes  more  difficult  the  task  of  arousing 
them  to  the  effort  which  must  be  made  to 
preserve  our  freedom. 

Another  form  of  Internationalist  senti- 
mentality Is  the  worship  of  that  nebulous 
thing  called  world  opinion.  Again  and 
again  we  are  cautioned  against  taking  steps 
that  would  strengthen  ourselves  or  oiu'  allies 
because  of  the  adverse  effect  it  would  have 
on  so-called  world  opinion. 

World  opinion  was  probably  the  principal 
factor  in  our  tragic  abandonment  of  nuclear 


development  and  testing  3  years  ago.  This 
so-called  world  opinion  Is  little  more  than 
the  organized  propaganda  of  Communists 
and  their  neutralist  sympathizers  around 
the  world. 

We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  this  or  thet 
course  of  action  will  offend  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Indian  villager,  or  the  Burmese  peas- 
ant. 

Yet  If  we  think  about  it,  the  Indian  vil- 
lager does  not  even  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  next  village,  let  alone  having  an  opin- 
ion about  oiu-  moves  on  the  international 
scene. 

Even  If  he  did  have  an  adverse  opinion, 
it  would  be  ovir  duty  to  take  those  measures 
which  we  felt  were  necessary  to  our  own  Just 
Interests. 

But  we  are  gulled  again  and  again  through 
our  desire  to  cater  to  something  that  does 
not  exist. 

One  of  the  greatest  myths  of  the  senti- 
mentalists, and  one  which  Is  rapidly  being 
exploded  by  events,  concerns  the  neutralists. 
Neutral  nations  have  been  pictured  as  being 
somehow  above  the  cold  war,  as  being  the 
final  arbiters  of  the  dispute  between  East 
and  West  and  of  being  the  people  to  whom 
we  must  make  an  idealistic  appeal.  Neutral- 
ists are  held  up  as  the  moral  leaders  of  the 
world. 

The  sentimentalists  have  lionized  people 
like  Nehru  and  Sukarno. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  neutral  In 
today's  world  is  one  who  for  reasons  of  self- 
interest  refuses  to  take  a  side  In  the  gravest 
and  most  clear-cut  struggle  between  right 
and  wrong  in  history. 

The  neutralist  has  been  a  sort  of  pawn- 
broker between  good  and  evil,  playing  both 
sides  of  the  street,  trying  to  get  as  much  as 
he  can  out  of  both  sides.  Some  neutralists 
are  not  even  neutral,  but  are  disguised  pro- 
Communists. 

The  Communists  have  used  the  neutrals 
when  It  suited  their  purpose  and  slapped 
them  down  when  they  got  in  the  way  of 
Communist  plans. 

The  United  States  has  pampered  them, 
catered  to  them,  and  shown  them  a  deference 
and  a  consideration  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  merit  or  their  influence  in  the  world 
Nehru's  aggression  against  Goa  and 
Sukarno's  declarations  against  west  New 
Guinea  have  explcxled  a  lot  of  misconcep- 
tions about  the  neutralists  in  the  minds  of 
all  but  the  most  hopeless  sentimentalists. 
But  myths  die  hard  and  the  sanctlflcatlon 
of  the  neutrals  will  continue  to  hami>er  our 
efforts  for  a  more  realistic  foreign  policy. 

The  mecca  of  the  sentimentalists  appears 
to  be  the  United  Nations.  The  overflow  of 
emotion  concerning  the  United  Nations  has 
acted  against  the  interests  not  only  of  that 
body  but  of  the  free  world. 

The  United  Nations  represents  one  of  the 
hopes  we  have  for  eventual  world  peace 
based  upon  law  and  International  Justice. 

I  have  supported  the  United  Nations.  I 
support  It  now,  and  I  demonstrated  this  only 
a  few  days  ago  by  voting  for  the  United  Na- 
tions bond  issue  proposal. 

But  the  United  Nations  has  grave  struc- 
tural defects  at  the  present  time  and  prin- 
cipal among  those  defects  are  the  veto  power 
of  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  inordinate 
strength  in  that  body  of  the  new  nations; 
nations  which  do  not  have  the  population, 
the  wealth,  the  strength  or  the  responsibil- 
ity to  match  their  influence  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  should  be  clear  that  reforms 
will  have  to  be  made  if  the  UJf.  is  to  be- 
come equal  to  the  task  of  preserving  poace 
in  the  world. 

Any  attempt  to  objectively  analyze  the 
U.N.  is  greeted  with  howls  of  protest  by  the 
sentimentalists.  Any  criticism  of  unjustified 
U.N.  action  is  condemned  as  an  attack  upon 
world  peace. 

To  the  sentimentalists,  the  U.N.  Is  the  an- 
swer to  most  world  problems.    Whatever  the 
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crUls  may  be,  there  Is  an  Impulae  to  turn  It 
over  to  the  U.N, 

The  danger  here  la  twofold:  First,  the 
UN.  Lb  so  111  equipped  to  deal  with  some 
crises  that  It  would  doubtless  fall,  make  It- 
telf  look  Impotent  and  ridiculous,  and  could 
discredit  Itself:  second,  there  Is  the  danger 
that  resort  to  the  UJ*.  will  become  a 
substitute  for  US.  foreign  policy,  rather 
than  an  Instrument  of  It.  We  must  not 
let  control  of  policy  affecting  our  vital 
Interests,  and  our  survival,  slip  out  of  our 
hands.  We  must  not  shirk  our  responsibility 
for  decisive  action,  and  we  must  not  burden 
the  UN  with  problems  It  Is  not  equipped  to 
handle. 

I  make  these  criticisms  of  the  sentimental 
approach  to  national  problems  not  because 
I  fancy  myself  as  a  critic,  nor  because  I  en- 
Joy  singling  out  any  group  for  criticism 

1  do  It  because  the  time  nas  come  to  try  to 
undo  the  damage  which  sentimentality  haa 
done  to  our  national  pwUcy. 

The  moony  assumptions  that  are  so  often 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged  must  be  met 
head  on  so  they  can  be  Isolated  and  will 
cease  to  exert  harmful  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  affairs 

There  Is  a  hop**  that  ♦he  sentimentalists 
can  be  brought  back  to  reality 

They  regard  thomselvea  aS  idealists.  They 
Bu-e  a  vain  lot,  with  Intellectual  pretentions. 
but  they  mean  well. 

It  may  be  possible  to  prove  to  them  that 
sentlmentallsm  Is  not  Idealism,  that  the 
goals  they  seek  can  be  achieved,  not  by  emo- 
tion but  by  reason;  and  that  while  dealing 
with  the  hard  realities  of  national  and  In- 
ternational life  may  not  be  as  exciting  as 
pursuing  phantoms.  It  can  In  the  end  be 
more  rewarding. 

Sentimentality  can  affect  national  policy 
only  In  a  free  country.  Communist  regimes 
are  certainly  the  least  sentimental  of  all 
government.s. 

We  may  hope  that  the  free  Interplay  of 
Ideas  which  permits  sentimentality  to  In- 
fluence policy  will  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  antidote  to  It 

Jefferson  once  said,  "Error  of  opinion  can 
be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat it  ■■  It  Is  time  to  put  our  reason  to 
work. 


PROPOSAL  TO  CHANGE  TAX  TREAT- 
MENT ON  INCOME  DE3HVED  FROM 
FOREIGN  SOURCES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RkcoRD  a  statement  entitled  Pro- 
posal To  Change  Tax  Treatment  on  In- 
come Derived  Prom  Foreign  Sources," 
prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaorocAL    To    Chanob    Tax    TaxArKKKT    on 

Incomx  DEaivKD  PaoM  Forjqon   Soubcks 
(Statement  by  Senator  Cuans) 

The  administration's  proposal  to  change 
the  tax  treatment  we  accord  Income  derived 
from  foreign  sources  would  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  If  enacted.  It  would  reverse  prin- 
ciples which  have  t>een  Included  In  our  tax 
laws   for  many  decades. 

On  February  12,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  reviewed  our  for- 
eign jxjllcy  objectives  during  the  postwar 
period . 

He  expressed  the  view  that  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II  our  oversea 
obligations  required  the  encouragement  of 
private  Investment  In  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  to  restore  their  war- 
torn  economies.  Apparently  many  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  special  tax  Inducements 
were  provided   in  connection  with   the  Mar- 


shall plan  to  encourage  American  Arms  to 
establish  subsidiaries  In  Western  Exirope. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  no  such  Incen- 
tives were  provided.  Nevertheless,  the  im- 
pression persists  that  a  tax  advantage  was 
granted  and  now  that  It  Is  no  longer  needed. 
It  should   be  repealed 

President  Kennedy.  In  his  message  on  our 
Federal  tax  system  tran.smltted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  20,  1961,  proposed  the  elimi- 
nation of  Ux  deferral  privileges  In  devel- 
oped countries,  but  he  recommended,  and 
I  quote 

"That  tax  deferral  be  continued  for  In- 
come from  Investment  In  the  developing 
economics  The  free  world  has  a  strong  ob- 
ligation to  a&sist  in  the  development  of  these 
ecunumtes,  and  private  Investment  has  an 
importiint  contribution  to  make  Contmutd 
income  t  ix  deferr.il  for  these  are:\s  will  be 
helpful  m  this  respect  In  addition,  the 
proposed  elimination  of  income  tax  deferral 
on  U  .S  earnings  In  Industrialized  countries 
.should  enh.inre  the  relative  attraction  of 
iiivcstment  in  the  less  deveIop>ed  countries." 

This  proposal  for  incentive  taxation  on 
l:icome  derived  froni  investments  in  under- 
developed countries  implies  punitive  taxa- 
tion i>n  the  earnings  of  subsidiary  companies 
in  We-tern  Europt-  and  In  other  developed 
nations  This  rtquest  .suppf^rts  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  present  tax  treatment 
of  foreign  source  Income  is  of  recent  origin 
In  our  consideration  of  the  administration's 
t  IX  recommend  itions.  It  Is  necessary  that 
we  clearly  undfrstand  that  tax  deferral  and 
foreign  tax  credits  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
Congress  for  many  decades,  and  It  has  not 
changed  these  b.vsic  principles  for  mt)re  than 
40  years 

The  implication  th.it  tax  deferral  Is  a 
postwar  concept  Is  unfortunate  Ever  since 
our  first  Income  tax  laws  were  enacted  In 
1913.  the  Income  e.irned  by  foreign  sub- 
sidiary corf>oratlons  was  not  taxed  until  It 
had  been  remitted  to  the  American  parent 
corporation  All  subsequent  reenactlons  and 
revisions  of  the  income  tax  laws  have  ad- 
hered to  this  concept  Likewise,  the  pro- 
vision that  credit  be  granted  against  U  H 
taxes  for  taxes  that  have  t)een  paid  abroad. 
IS  also  found  In  our  earlier  statutes  enacted 
long  before  the  start  of  World  War  II.  No 
provisions  were  enacted  by  the  Congress 
after  World  War  II  to  encourage  American 
Arms  to  Invest  capital  In  Europe. 

We  are  accordingly  not  concerned  with 
eliminating  an  incentive  but  rather  with 
the  broad  considerations  effecting  the  ob- 
jectives we  should  seek  with  respect  to 
American   direct   oversea    Investments 

President  Kennedy  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  agree  that  It  Is  desirable  to  en- 
courage private  Investors  to  assist  In  advanc- 
ing economic  growth  and  raising  living 
standards  la  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  Apparently.  It  Is  assumed  that 
If  Investment  In  developed  countries  Is  made 
leas  attractive,  that  funds  will  automatically 
be  made  available  for  Investment  In  the 
countries  which  had  been  selected  for  fa- 
vored treatment  by  the  administration.  This 
concept  Is  unrealistic  It  has  long  twen  rec- 
ognized that  the  major  share  of  our  mer- 
chandise trade  comprising  both  exports  and 
Imports  is  with  the  developed  countries  of 
the  world  and  not  with  the  nations  whose 
advancement  we  seek  to  promote.  The  rea- 
son that  this  trading  pattern  evolved  stems 
from  the  existence  of  markets  for  a  wide 
variety  of  goods  In  developed  countries. 
American  Industry  manufactures  countless 
products  which  cannot  be  sold  In  any  great 
quantity  In  the  underdeveloped  countries 
until    their   economies    have    advanced    to   a 
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stage   where   there    Is   a   normal   market  for 
them. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  confront  the 
Congress  In  dealing  with  taxation,  tariffs, 
and  trade,  and  foreign  aid  arise  t>«cau8e  too 
often  we  fall  to  consider  that  the  entire 
world  for  all  practical  purposes  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  single  trading  area.  liJUiy  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  stre— ed  the  need 
to  develop  an  Integrated  foreign  policy. 
While  the  Marshall  plan  was  In  effect,  our 
efforts  were  concentrated  In  Western  Europe. 
At  that  time,  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
t>elieved  that  their  Interests  were  being  neg- 
lected —perhaps  this  explains  the  unrest  In 
that  area  of  the  world  today.  Now  we  pro- 
pose to  right  the  balance  by  discouraging 
normal  commercial  relations  with  Western 
Europe  and  concentrate  our  attention  on 
Lutm  America  through  the  Alliance  fur 
Progress  program 

Unless  we  remember  that  the  principal 
support  f>>r  America's  global  objectives  must 
be  provided  by  other  developed  nations,  we 
may  encounter  future  difficulties. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  In  Its  considera- 
tion of  H  R  106^.  and  particularly  as  It  con- 
cerns the  taxation  of  foreign  source  Income, 
must  develop  policies  that  recognize  the 
World  for  what  It  .s — an  entity — a  worldwide 
tr.tding  area. 

The  administration  apparently  believes 
th.it  It  can  control  the  Investment  decisions 
of  private  enterprise  by  a  selective  appUca- 
tl  <n  of  tax  benefits  and  penalties.  Those 
firms  which  responded  to  the  appeals  of  pre- 
vious administrations  to  risk  their  capital 
and  develop  markets  in  Western  Europe  are 
now  to  be  penalized  for  so  doing. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  funds  Invested 
overseas  are  private  and  that  they  could  have 
been  lost  completely  if  the  enterprises  they 
m.ide  possible  proved  unsuccesaful  The 
economic  strength  which  exists  In  Western 
Europe  uxlay  Is  a  result  of  the  joint  efforts 
of  private  citizens  and  the  Ufl.  Gov- 
ernment since  the  Inception  of  the  liar- 
shall  plan  Since  a  concern  for  equity  has 
been  advanced  to  Justify  the  elimination  of 
tax  deferral  and  a  revision  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  by  gross-up  procediu-e,  it  is  im- 
portant to  determine  whether  these  changes 
are  truly  equitable  Funds  have  been  com- 
mitted which  belong  to  American  citizens 
for  long-term  fixed  Investments.  At  the 
time  that  the  decision  was  made  to  venture 
overseas.  American  management  acted 
against  a  background  of  basic  principles  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  foreign  source  in- 
come than  had  been  in  effect  for  four 
decades 

Under  t>oth  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations.  American  firms  were 
strongly  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Investment  opportunities  provided  by  • 
growing  world  economy. 

Now  that  these  oversea  enterprtoM  are 
profitable,  is  it  truly  equitable  to  ehang*  the 
tax  laws  which  have  been  on  tli«  statute 
books  for  many  years?  Is  it  proper  in  ef- 
fect to  change  the  rules  after  the  game  has 
started?  If  we  agree  that  regardlaM  of 
equity  considerations  these  changes  are  nec> 
essary  to  redirect  overseas  Invectments  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  will  tbetr  enact- 
ment have  such  an  effect? 

I  am  convinced  that  rather  than  enoourage 
greater  Investment  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, the  administration's  reoommendatlonJ 
would  have  exactly  the  oppoelte  effect.  It  Is 
not  too  hard  to  perceive  why  tbla  result 
should  occur.  Americans,  who  reeponded  to 
requests  by  previous  administrations  and 
risked  their  funds  In  support  of  foreign  pol- 
icy goals  will  be  concerned  with  only  one 
question  In  determining  whether  to  Invest  in 
underdeveloped  countriee.  This  queetlon  to  a 
logical  one  If  they  establish  enterprlaea  In 
underdeveloped  countries — and  tbey  are 
equally    successful  —will    their  efforts  result 
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In  a  reclassification  for  tax  purposes  of  these 
underdeveloped  countries  into  developed  na- 
tions'' Every  Senator  confronted  with  a  sim- 
ilar investment  decision  would  have  the 
same  concern. 

In  the  course  of  the  extended  colloquy 
with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  foreign  oper- 
n  lions  between  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  junior  Senate^-  from  Alabama, 
the  discussion  turned  to  American  activities 
overseas  to  secure  necessary  raw  materials  for 
the  operation  of  American  industry.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  discussed  Iron 
ore  mining  operations  In  Venezuela  whleh 
he  had  personally  otiserved.  He  stated 
that-  and   I   quote — 

It  Is  good  for  Venezuela  for  private  busi- 
ness from  this  country  to  be  engaged  in 
niinUitr  In  Venezuela.  It  Is  good  for  us  to  get 
the    Iron    ore   here. 

'Birmingham  is  In  a  very  rich  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  limestone  center.  It  to  one  of  the 
few  places  in  the  world  where  all  three  are 
l(Ka:cd  In  Uie  same  neighborhood,  which  Is 
quite  advantageous.  Yet  the  Tennessee  Coal 
&  Iron  Co  .  which  operates  Its  great  Installa- 
tion in  Birmingham  has  found  It  to  its 
advantage  to  import  Venezuelan  ore.  It  to 
richer  ore  than  ours.  By  mixing  it  with  the 
l<x:al  ores,  which  are  produced  In  Alabama, 
they  are  able  to  get  out  a  better  product,  and 
really  step  up  employment.  Both  sides  are 
thus  helped  "  ' 

Tlie  Junior  Senntor  from  Alabama  then 
raised  an  interesting  question.  I  shall  quote 
directly  from  the  Concrkssional  Rbcoso  of 
February  12. 1962; 

"I  do  skip  over  very  lightly  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  It  might  be  better  for  Vene- 
zuela If  It  had  Its  own  steel  mlU  down  there. 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
ec'iiiomlc  f.TCtors  Involved  are."' 

Venezuela  Is  an  underdeveloped  country. 
In  nccnrdance  with  the  criteria  established 
by  .Secretary  Dillon.  It  presiunably  would 
be  In  our  national  Interest  to  encourage  in- 
dustrial   development    in    that    country. 

Accordingly  It  Is  of  some  concern  to  deter- 
mine where  funds  for  new  enterprises  In  a 
country  such  as  Venezuela  might  originate. 
There  are  actually  only  three  possibilities  for 
the  financing  of  such  an  enterprise. 

1.  The  citizens  of  Venezuela  through  their 
own  efforts  mlRht  organize  a  private  develop- 
ment corporation  to  undertake  this  task. 
However,  past  experience  makes  it  seem  un- 
likely that  this  would  occur. 

2  Funds  for  such  an  enterprise  might  be 
secured  from  International  organizations  or 
through  grants  or  loans  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment. This  would  necessarily  entail  an  ad- 
ditional burden  In  one  form  or  another  on 
U  ."^  taxpayers. 

3  The  most  desirable  and  rapid  method 
of  creating  Industrial  facilities  would  be  to 
encourage  American  firms  to  establish  sub- 
sidiaries for  this  purpose.  Naturally,  any 
responsible  management  in  deciding  whether 
to  commit  American  dollars  in  such  a  venture 
would  seek  assurance  that  there  would  be 
a  favorable  business  climate,  market  possi- 
bilities, and  all  of  the  other  favorable  factors 
to  Justify  using  funds  belonging  to  countless 
American  stockholders. 

Venezuela  is  considered  an  underdeveloped 
Country  today.  However,  if  Congress  per- 
mits the  Executive  to  classify  the  nations  of 
the  world  Into  categc«rles  with  different  tax 
tre.itmcnts.  I  seriously  doubt  that  any  Amer- 
ican Investor  would  consider  a  commitment 
that  If  successful  would  almost  assuredly  re- 
sult In  the  imposition  of  a  tax  burden  not 
present  at  the  time  It  was  made. 

This  third  alternative  to  provide  the  funds 
for  industrial  development  Is  consUtent  with 
our  dedication  to  free  enterprise  principles. 
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Furthermore,  it  would  not  entail  any  added 
burden  on  UJ3.  taxpayers. 

However,  if  the  Congress  should  adopt  the 
recommendations  advanced  by  the  adminis- 
tration, there  could  be  little  doubt  but  that 
capital  outflows  to  the  developed  nations  will 
decline.  This  would  produce  a  short-term 
Improvement  in  our  balance  of  payments  at 
the  price  of  an  admitted  serious  decline  in 
our  favorable  position  within  a  few  years. 
Ilito  proposal  in  many  ways  implies  that 
capital  ftinds  should  be  used  for  ctirrent  ex- 
penditures, as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  funds 
which  are  deterred  from  use  in  the  developed 
countries  would  necessarily  be  invested  in 
the  United  States,  and  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  they  would  be  ventured  in  the  under- 
developed areas  in  the  world  under  the  con- 
ditions that  I  have  already  stated. 

Many  witnesses  in  their  appearances  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee 
reviewed  their  own  specific  corporate  activi- 
ties and  showed  conclusively  that  the  earn- 
ings from  Western  Europe  on  which  the  tax 
was  deferred  provided  the  principal  source 
of  funds  for  projects  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished,  the  testimony  at 
Mr.  Harold  D.  Arneson,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Abbott  Laboratories  Inter- 
national Co.  to  noteworthy.  He  state  that — 
and  I  quote — 

"In  my  bplnlon,  it  Is  an  error  to  believe 
that  retention  of  earnings  abroad,  In  indus- 
trialized nations  particularly,  stimulates  fur- 
ther Investment  In  such  countries,  to  the 
detriment  of  less-developed  nations. 

"Abbott's  experience,  here  again  typical  of 
many  other  things,  shows  that  oiu*  Invest- 
ments in  Western  Europe  do  not  frustrate 
an  Increasing  flow  of  private  capital  to  the 
less-developed  countries — but  on  the  con- 
trary we  are  using  a  substantial  part  of  our 
earnings  In  Western  Eitfope  to  expand  otir 
operations  in  less-developed  areas. 

"Abbott  carries  on  all  of  its  trading  ac- 
tivities outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  the  use  Of  a  base  company.  During 
the  past  6  years  4S  percent  of  Abbott's  base 
company's  earnings  were  derived  from  in- 
dustrial countries  of  the  world,  and  52  per- 
cent from  the  so-called  developing  countries. 
Upon  analyElng  the  use  of  these  earnings, 
we  have  found  that  82  percent  of  the  base 
company's  funds  that  have  lieen  reinvested 
abroad  have  gone  into  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  only  18  percent  back  into  the  in- 
dustrial countries."  • 

Still  another  witness  described  how  for- 
eign operations  starting  in  the  developed 
countries  provided  the  funds  for  investments 
In  the  underdeveloped  nations  that  would 
otherwise  not  even  be  considered.  The  gen- 
tleman to  whose  testimony  I  refer  is  Mr. 
Louto  Putze,  president  of  the  Controto  Oo. 
of  America,  which  manufactures  specialized 
products  used  In  the  heating,  refrigeration, 
air  conditioning,  automotive,  alliance,  air- 
craft, missile,  and  electronic  industries.  It 
Is  a  relatively  small  corporation  with  gross 
receipts  of  $60  million  a  year.  Mr.  Putze  de- 
scribes how  his  organization  first  developed 
facilities  in  Canada  and  Western  Europe  be- 
fore venturing  into  underdeveloped  areas. 

I  quote  from  excerpts  of  Mr.  Putze's  testi- 
mony: 

"To  tax  the  unremitted  earnings  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  subsidiaries  would  undoubtedly 
reduce  Investments  by  American  corpora- 
tions In  Europe  and  in  other  developed  areas. 
By  so  restricting  foreign  investment,  the  U.S. 
Treastiry  would  In  effect  receive  less  In  tax 
revenue.  American  investment  overseas  has 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  earn  a  substantial 
profit  and  to  return  to  the  U.S.  parent  div- 
idends. Interest,  fees,  and  royalties  many 
times  the  original  Investment.  In  addition, 
they  have  been  responsible  for  the  sale  at 


«  "President's  1961  Tax  Recommendations,' 
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American  manufactured  goods,  resulting  In 
profits  on  which  Federal  income  taxes  are 
paid. 

"I  believe  that  Controto  Co."*  experience 
amplifies  this  point.  Since  1960.  Controls 
Co.  has  invested  approximately  $676,000  in 
two  foreign  manufacturing  operations  in 
Canada  and  in  Holland.  During  this  period 
up  tmtll  March  SI,  1961,  we  received  from 
these  two  companies  over  four  times  this 
amount  in  dividends  less  foreign  taxes  ■with- 
held, service  charges  and  interest,  and  these 
companies  have  purchased  over  $S  million  of 
manufactured  products  from  our  American 
factories. 

"The  Federal  Income  tax  paid  on  divi- 
dends, service  charges  and  Interest,  and  on 
the  estimated  profit. on  sales  to  these  com- 
panies, amounted  to  approximately  $76,000. 
or  l>-3  times  the  amoimt  ol  the  original 
Investment.  If  foreign  income  taxes  had 
been  lower,  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  have 
collected  more  taxes. 

"The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  here  and 
the  point  I  hope  will  be  remembered  is  that 
Controls  Co.  does  not  contribute  to  the 
balance-of-payment  problem  of  our  country 
but,  in  fact,  we  have  assisted  in  bringing  a 
substantial  excess  of  foreign  exchange  to 
the  United  States  over  our  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

"If  we  add  up  our  export  sales  to  these  two 
companies,  our  dividends,  service  charges 
and  interest  received  from  them,  they  total 
$7,400,000,  compared  with  a  net  investment 
in  Canada  and  Holland  of  only  $576,000. 
This  Is  a  favorable  balance  of  $6,800,000  by 
a  small  company  in  10  years.  Who  could 
ask  for  more  from  an  investment  like  this? 

"The  foregoing  example  of  our  Canadian 
and  Dutch  investments  Illustrates  Controls 
Co.'s  experience  in  industrialized  countries. 
We  believe  it  would  defeat  the  Govern- 
ment's avowed  purpose  of  Increasing  invest- 
ment in  undeveloped  areas  If  its  tax  policy 
should  discriminate  against  Investment  in 
the  developed  countries.  It  to  our  experi- 
ence, and  that  of  others,  that  earnings 
derived  from  investments  in  developed  coun- 
tries are  utilized  to  Invest  In  the  compara- 
tively more  risky  undeveloped  countries.  In 
our  case,  I  am  certain  it  would  have  been 
virtually  Impossible  to  obtain  director  ap- 
proval for  our  subsequent  Investments  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina  if  the  European  ven- 
ture had  not  been  successful  enough  to 
provide  funds  for  these  South  American 
investments. 

"Also,  providing  tax  asstotance  in  unde- 
veloped countries  is  of  no  asstotance  to  Con- 
trols Co.,  as  a  country  must  have  achieved 
a  substantial  level  of  living  before  It  can 
achieve  asstotance  from  the  products  of  our 
company." » 

While  the  admlntotratlon  contends  that 
tax  deferral  would  chfuinel  funds  from  de- 
veloped nations  to  the  underdeveloped  coiui- 
tries,  Mr.  Putze  showed  that  thto  is  not 
likely  to  occur. 

Hl£  testimony  also  shows  that  oversea 
investments,  whether  undertaken  by  large 
firms  or  small  ones,  will  invariably  contribute 
to  a  favorable  balance-of-payments  position 
for  the  United  States.  Direct  subsidiary  op- 
erations In  developed  countries  with  tax  de- 
ferral will  provide  funds  for  those  ventures 
which  entail  an  element  of  great  risk  and 
where  political  and  economic  conditions  are 
unstable,  a  characterliatlon  which  unfor- 
tunately applies  to  most  underdeveloped 
nations. 

Investors  who  have  experienced  expropri- 
ation and  nationalization  in  Cuba,  the  Con- 
go, and  Brazil  are  not  likely  to  risk  further 
funds  which  have  already  borne  the  Impact 
of  a  52- percent  tax  even  before  they  are  re- 
patriated to  advance  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 


•Ibid.,  pp.  3171-3172. 
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Th«  Machinery  and  Allied  ProducU  Insti- 
tute In  Ita  statement  filed  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  entitled 
"Private  Investment  Abroad"  developed  this 
thesis.  I  quote  further  from  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts of  this  statement: 

"Xt  should  be  emphasised  that  earnings 
brought  back  to  this  country  will  normally 
not  be  transferred  to  underdeveloped  areas. 
We  have  been  informed  by  some  companies 
that  top  management  is  extremely  reluctant 
to  approve  new  Investment  of  capital  in 
countries  of  South  America.  Asia,  or  Africa 
fron\  earnings  generated  within  the  United 
States  because  of  the  relatively  high  risk  ac- 
cruing to  such  Investments.  They  are  con- 
siderably less  reluctant  to  approve  such  In- 
vestments from  funds  generated  by  oversea 
subsidiaries  because  they  feel  that  the 
greater  risks  of  such  Investment  are  offset 
to  a  significant  degree  by  the  lower  tax  lia- 
bility accruing  to  such  earnings.  Until  these 
earnings  are  brought  back  to  the  United 
States,  they  are  not.  of  course,  subject  to 
US.  tax.  Withdrawal  of  tax  deferral  would 
tend  to  dry  up  this  major  source  of  venture 
capital  for  underdeveloped  areas.  This  Is 
not  to  suggest  that  the  tax  factor  Is  the  sole 
consideration  Involved  In  management  de- 
cisionmaking with  respect  to  Inve.stment 
abroad.  Indeed,  there  are  many  factors,  In- 
cluding cost  of  production,  market,  sources 
of  supply,  etc.  However,  It  Is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  tax  factor  Is  Important,  particularly 
In  connection  with  the  creation  of  Invest- 
ment capital  In  developed  countries  for 
transfer   to  lesser   developed   areas."* 

The  Interrelationship  of  the  expanding 
economies  of  the  world  clearly  shows  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  to  secure  a 
position  in  an  oversea  market  for  American 
exports  If  they  can  be  combined  with  prod- 
ucts produced  by  a  subsidiary  The  export 
of  the  finished  article  from  the  United  States 
is  not  an  alternative  to  such  an  opportunity 
On  the  contrary.  If  American  firms  are  un- 
able to  meet  price  comp>etltlon  !n  every  mar- 
ket throughout  the  world,  foreign  firms  op- 
erating without  the  tax  Impediments  the 
administration  now  proposes  will  secure  the 
business  and  provide  Job  opportunities  In 
other   covmtrles 

I  quote  a  further  fxcerpt  from  the  state- 
ment prepared  bv  the  Machlnef  and  .Mlled 
Products  Institute  which  provides  further 
evidence  on  this  subject 

"Local  Identification  helps  to  stimulate 
exports  •  •  •  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent operation  overseas  serves  to  facili- 
tate contacts  with  foreign  customers  and  by 
giving  the  company  greater  local  identifica- 
tion helps  to  penetrate  markets  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  penetrated.  One  company, 
with  which  we  ar  familiar,  prior  io  1959  was 
unable  to  penetrate  the  German  market  to 
any  significant  degree  However,  as  a  result 
of  establishing  an  operation  In  that  country 
it  now  finds  that  Its  German  customers  are 
not  only  willing  to  purchase  from  the  Ger- 
man-based company  but.  because  of  the 
greater  local  Identification  established  by  the 
US  company  as  a  result  of  Its  German  sub- 
sidiary. It  now  exports  In  substantial  volume 
to  the  German  market  products  which  It  Is 
manufacturing  In   the  IJnited  States. 

"Creation  of  foreign  distribution  chan- 
nels *  *  *  as  companies  Invest  abroad  and 
become  oriented  to  foreign  markets  they 
normally  develop  extensive  foreign  distribu- 
tion channels  to  handle  the  products  which 
they  are  manufacturing  overseas.  These  same 
distribution  channels  can  then  be  used  in 
aggressively  marketing  related  U.S.  products 
which  are  not  manufactured  abroad.  This 
frequently  serves  to  facilitate  greater  US. 
exports. 

"Demand  created  for  UJS. -manufactured 
components  •  •  •  Investments  overseas 
create  a  demand  for  UB. -manufactured  com- 


ponents which  are  assembled  In  the  com- 
pany's foreign  plants  and  can  be  shipped 
into  third  markeU.  By  way  of  Illustration, 
one  capital  goods  company  recently  set  up 
a  manufacturing  operation  In  Belgium.  Im- 
ported some  of  Its  components  from  Its 
U.S.  plant,  assembled  them  In  Belgium,  and 
shipped  the  assembled  product  to  Mexico. 
Had  the  company  attempted  to  manufac- 
ture the  entire  product  In  the  United  States, 
the  cost  would  have  been  too  high  for  them 
to  compete  effectively  with  foreign  competi- 
tors for  the  Mexican  market.  By  establish- 
ing an  operation  in  Belgium.  It  can  sell 
US-manufactured  components  In  the 
Mexican  market  Indirectly  through  Its  Bel- 
glum  subsidiary.  In  short.  Investment 
abroad  has  saved  for  the  company  a  share  of 
the  world  market  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  wholly  lost,  and  of  the  total  labor 
required  to  serve  that  market  It  has  ore- 
served  a  substantial  portion  for  the  United 
States  by   virtue  of   Its   foreign    investment.' 

"We  are  familiar  with  a  company  which 
recently  received  an  Inquiry  from  Latin 
America  concerning  certain  of  Its  equip- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  Information  as  to 
prices  quoted  by  s<jme  of  Its  foreign  com- 
petitors, the  company  realized  that  It  could 
not  quote  the  U  S  price  and  get  the  order. 
Fortunately.  It  was  able  to  quote  success- 
fully from  a  lower  cost  European  plant  Had 
the  US  company  not  had  an  operation  In 
Europ>e,  It  would  have  lost  the  order  to  a 
foreign  competitor  "  • 

These  examples  are  typical  of  the  rela- 
tionships which  exist  between  an  American 
parent  firm.  Its  subsidiaries  In  deve!op>ed 
nations,  and  the  means  to  make  Jobs  for 
American  citizens  by  taking  advantai^e  of 
the  market  potential  available  in  underde- 
veloped nations  We  are  not  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  determining  whether 
a  sfXHTlal  incentive  to  direct  capital  flows  to 
Western  Europe  Is  no  longer  necessary  Inas- 
much as  the  basic  concepts  Involving  the 
deferral  of  taxation  and  a  U  S  tax  credit  for 
foreign  Income  taxes  have  been  included  In 
our  statutes  for  many  years  The  Congress 
never  granted  a  tax  Incentive  In  connection 
with  the  Marshall  plan  fia  .vime  apparently 
believe  American  firms  have  developed  mar- 
kets when  the  opportunities  were  favorable 
with  existing  and  long -established  concepts 
of  taxation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
maintain  these  principles,  which  have  served 
us  well.  In  any  tax  legislation  which  the  Con- 
gress may  enact 

I  shall  continue  to  develop  further  facets 
(if  this  Important  Issue  relating  to  the  tax- 
ation of  foreign  source  Income  It  Is  of  con- 
cern not  only  to  American  investors  but  to 
our  national  security  The  attainment  of 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  and  the  em- 
ployment of  our  own  citizens  who  are  Klven 
access,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  markets  that 
would  otherwise  not  be  available  to  them 
must  not  l>e  Jeopardized  by  lll-conc»lved 
and  unfounded  tax  theories  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  correct  the  damage  which  hasty 
legislation  may  create 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  NATIONS 
SPACE  EFFORTS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
month  of  May,  last  year,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  completed  an  analy- 
sis and  evaluation  of  this  Nation's  space 
efforts.  Upon  finishing  this  study  the 
President  told  the  Congress: 

Now  Is  the  time  to  take  longer  stride*  - 
time  for  a  greater  new  American  enterprise^  - 
time  for  this  Nation  to  take  a  clearly  lead- 
ing role  In  space  achievement  which  In  many 
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ways   may   hold    the    key   to   our   future  on 

earth. 

The  President  Issued  a  bold  and  daring 
challenge  to  the  American  people  when 
he  said,  and  I  quote: 

Space  Is  open  to  us  now:  and  o\jt  eager • 
ness  to  share  Its  meaning  Is  not  governed  by 
the  efforts  of  others.  We  go  into  space  be- 
cause whatever  mankind  must  undertake, 
freemen  must  fully  share. 

And  then  the  President  told  lu 

I  believe  that  this  Nation  should  commit 
Itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this 
decade  is  out.  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  returning  htm  safely  to  earth. 

These  words  are  a  testament  to  his 
vision  and  courageous  leadership. 

Now.  almost  a  year  later,  we  are  wit- 
nessing an  accelerating  unfoldment  of 
the  President's  plan.  This  drama  of  suc- 
cess is  being  enacted  before  the  eyes  of 
our  own  F>eople  and  those  around  the 
world.  E)eeds  of  heroic  magnitude  which 
existed  only  In  the  Imagination  or  in 
fiction  yesterday  have  become  real,  rou- 
tine, and  factual  today.  Exploits  which 
appeared  Impossible  only  a  year  or  so 
ago  have  suddenly  become  realities.  A 
magnificent  example  is  the  latest 
achievement  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  pilot.  Joe 
Walker,  who  yesterday  flew  the  X-15 
experimental  rocket  plane  to  an  alti- 
tude of  more  than  48  miles,  and  at  a 
speed  of  about  3,500  miles  per  hour. 
Walker  zoomed  to  the  edge  of  outer 
space,  and  then  brought  the  big  rocket 
plane  back  through  the  searing  heat  of 
ri'entry  into  the  atmosphere  and  to  a 
safe  landing  on  the  California  desert. 
Pilot  Walker  remarked  upon  his  return; 

I  had  a  feeling  that  If  I  ran  the  engine 
r\uch  longer  I  was  going  to  be  In  orbit.  1 
could  take  orbit  with  no  strain  at  all.  The 
success  of  today's  flight  means  there  is  no 
question  that  we  can  put  a  winged  vehicle 
m  orbit  and  land  It  as  I  did. 

That  historic  flight  of  yesterday,  Mr. 
President,  provided  our  space  scientists 
and  engineers  with  further  data  which 
will  help  them  design  and  build  even 
more  efficient  transport  and  space  ve- 
hicles. Amazing  feats  are  now  coining 
at  a  faster  and  faster  rate.  During  the 
past  10  days,  event  has  raced  after  event 
to  demonstrate  the  ever-Increasing  ac- 
complishments by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
other  Government  agencies  and  civilian 
institutions  Joined  In  these  space  age  en- 
deavors. In  fact,  a  scientific,  economic, 
and  cultural  phenomenon  is  now  taking 
place  in  the  world  as  a  result  of  our  own 
technological  speedup,  envisioned  and 
inspired  by  our  President,  which  has  a 
profound  meaning  for  all  mankind. 

Yesterday,  here  in  Washington,  a 
meeting  got  underway  which  points  up 
the  tremendous  effect  which  space 
science  and  technology  is  having,  and 
will  continue  to  have  in  increasing  vol- 
ume, upon  the  affairs  of  men.  This 
meeting  to  which  I  refer  is  the  third 
annual  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Space  Research  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  commonly 
called  COSPAR. 

The  meeting  started  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hope,  an  atmosphere  created  by  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  who.  through 
their  Government,  have  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  coop>erate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Just  a  year  ago  next  Saturday,  the 
United  States  first  sent  a  man  into  space. 
It  was  on  May  5,  1961,  that  Comdr. 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr..  made  his  historic 
suborbital  flight  from  Cape  Canaveral. 
The  flight  was  made  ojjenly.  as  were 
succeeding  Mercury  flights,  thus  demon- 
strating our  willingness  to  share  this 
knowledge  with  the  world. 

During  the  past  year,  the  tempo  of 
Uie  U.S.  civilian  space  program  has 
steadily  advanced.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  also  that  UJS.  scientific 
space  discoveries  and  achievements  have 
far  exceeded  those  of  Soviet  Russia.  This 
leadership  has  been  recognized  by  the 
vast  majority  of  nations  participating 
in  the  COSPAR  symposium  now  imder- 
way. 

During  the  past  week,  the  United 
States  successfully  sent  a  spacecraft, 
Ranger  4,  to  the  moon.  This  mission. 
while  falling  to  gain  much  of  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  which  had  l>een  hoped 
for.  did  achieve  amazing  results.  It 
proved  that  we  have  produced  a  launch- 
ing and  guidance  system  which  will 
enable  our  scientists  to  continue  un- 
manned lunar  explorations  with  greater 
confidence  and  precision. 

During  this  past  week,  also,  the  United 
States  and  the  world  were  thrilled  by  the 
second  successful  flight  test  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  rocket,  the  Saturn.  This 
test,  like  the  first  conducted  last  year. 
proved  100  percent  successful.  This  sec- 
ond launch  vehicle  in  the  Saturn  series 
carried  a  bonus  experiment  atop  its  30- 
million  horsepower  engines,  hoisting  95 
tons  of  water  into  the  Ionosphere  65 
miles  above  the  earth.  When  this  water 
was  dumped  on  schedule  into  the  near 
vacuum  at  that  altitude,  our  scientists 
noted  what  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun 
termed  "The  first  synthetic  thunder- 
storm in  space." 

And.  most  appropriately,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  advance  of  the  international 
symposium  now  imderway,  U.S.  scientists 
during  the  past  week  Joined  with  the  sci- 
entists of  two  friendly  nations  in  suc- 
cessful international  space  experiments. 

The  first  of  these  was  an  experiment 
conducted  at  Wallops  Island.  Va..  by 
scientists  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  had  worked  on 
their  package  of  experimental  instru- 
ments for  nearly  3  years  prior  to  this 
first  launching.  This  cooperative  pro- 
pram,  designed  to  probe  the  ionosphere 
by  the  simultaneous  use  of  different 
techniques  which  have  been  developed 
independently  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  will  continue. 

Last  Thursday,  the  first  international 
satellite  was  launched  from  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. American  rockets  placed  in  or- 
bit 132  pounds  of  scientific  instruments 
supplied  by  scientists  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  History  will  duly  credit.  I 
believe,  the  scientific  statesmanship 
w  hich  has  resulted  in  these  international 
■firsts"  in  space. 

Another  event  of  major  significance 
was  the  disclosure  late  in  the  week  of 


plans  for  a  new  geodetic  satellite  which 
will  bear  the  label  "Anna."  Our  scien- 
tists have  indicated  that  the  interna- 
tional scientiflc  community  will  be  in- 
vited to  participate  in  this  project 
designed  to  improve  worldwide  mapping 
techniques,  radar  signaling  techniques, 
and  more  accurate  astronomical 
measurements. 

Still  another  event  during  the  last 
week  which  merits  our  attention  was 
the  announcement  that  United  States 
and  Soviet  scientists  had  agreed  on  plans 
to  establish  a  worldwide  system  for 
collecting  data  from  meteorological 
satellites.  This  is  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  work  which  NASA  scientists,  in  co- 
operation with  their  fellow  Americans  in 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  accomplished 
in  the  development  of  the  Tiros  satel- 
Utes. 

We  are  indeed  proud  of  the  contri- 
butions that  thousands  of  American 
scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
other  workers  have  made  in  this  trail- 
blazing  in  the  space  age. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  in  working  not  only 
with  other  agencies  and  branches  of  our 
own  Government  but  also  with  American 
industry  and  scientists,  has  faithfully 
followed  a  course  which  the  Congress 
charted  with  the  passaje  of  the  Space 
Act  in  1958.  and  accelerated  last  year  in 
accordance  with  the  President's  great 
challenge. 

Therefore,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
hopeful  trend  of  events  up  to  this  point 
In  the  current  COSPAR  symposliun.  I 
believe  congratulations  are  In  order  for 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  arms 
of  this  Government.  For  without  this 
inspired  and  forthright  leadership  by 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  this  dramatic  and  hopeful 
trend  toward  a  new  era  in  International 
cooperation  and  friendship  would  not 
exist. 


FUNDS  FOR  REGION  II  PARK 
SERVICE  OFFICE 

Mr.  HICBCEY.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
behalf  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGek],  a  member 
of  the  powerful  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, has  presented  to  the  committee  my 
request  to  restore  fimds  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Region  II  Park  Service  office  from 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Wyoming.  The  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  contained  a  restric- 
tion forbidding  the  use  of  any  fimds  to 
move  the  office  to  Wyoming,  although 
the  Interior  Department  had  already  an- 
noimced  this  would  be  done. 

My  request  is  that  the  committee  re- 
port contain  this  language : 

The  committee  feels  that  the  National 
Park  Service  should  not  be  denied  the  use 
of  funds  contained  in  this  bill  to  transfer 
its  Region  II  headquarters  from  Omaha  to 
Wyoming,  if  after  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior's promised  restudy  is  completed,  the 
advisability  of  the  transfer  Is  confirmed. 

The  provision  restoring  the  fimds  will 
be  known  as  the  Hickey  Amendment  to 
the  appropriation  bill,  presented  in  an 
effort  to  transfer  the  Park  Service  head- 
quarters from  Nebraska  to  Wyoming. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
MONTH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today. 
May  1.  is  a  significant  day  for  senior 
citizens  in  New  York.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller has  designated  the  month  of  May 
as  Senior  Citizens  Month.  He  has  called 
upon  all  New  Yorkers  "to  coordinate 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Governor's 
deep  concern  about  the  aged,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  today  he  is  also 
heading  a  special  Conference  on  Aging 
in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  State  Office  for  the  Aging. 
This  conference  will  consist  of  panels  or 
workshops  on  specific  needs  of  the  aged 
and  will  be  highlighted  with  an  address 
by  the  Governor.  Some  one  thousand 
people  are  expected  to  attend. 

New  York  State  has  vibrant  and  pro- 
gressive programs  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  the  aged— In  terms  of  their  health, 
employment,  housing,  recreation,  and 
the  encouragement  of  useful  and  rro- 
ductlve  retirement  activities. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  focused  at- 
tention on  tliese  issues  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  with  pleasure  today  that  I 
call  attention  to  his  activities  in  this 
area  and  conunend  him  and  his  admin- 
istration for  the  strides  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Empire  State  In  meeting 
this  heavy  challenge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Senior  Citizens  Month  proclama- 
tion referred  to  above  appear  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Our  elderly  citizens  merit  the  equality  of 
oppwrtunlty  which  Is  the  goal  for  all  our  cltl- 
Bens — opp>ortunity  for  employment,  adequate 
housing,  medical  aid,  recreation,  and  full 
participation  in  community  life. 

Our  task  is  to  help  provide  a  meaningful 
way  of  life  for  older  persons  so  that  they 
may  continue  to  contribute  to  their  commu- 
nity in  a  dignified  and  productive  manner. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  rich  In  potentiality  as  well  as  In 
years — that  they  are  all  of  us,  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day. 

New  York  State  is  moving  forward  In  a 
number  of  programs  to  improve  the  health 
and  welfare  of  Its  aging  residents. 

We  have  prohibited  diserlmlnation  In  Jobs 
based  on  age. 

We  are  providing  the  most  comprehensive 
program  of  medical  assistance  to  the  aged  of 
any  State  In  the  Nation.  More  than  65,000 
of  our  elderly  have  received  assistance  under 
this  program  since  its  Inception  last  April. 

We  are  encouraging  private  health  insur- 
ance companies  to  offer  broader  coverage  at 
more  reasonable  rates  to  the  aged. 

Last  year  the  State  office  for  the  aging  was 
established  to  coordinate,  stimulate,  and  pro- 
mote services  for  the  aging  throughout  the 
State.  This  month  the  office  will  distribute 
a  new  publication,  "Directory  of  Services  for 
the  Aging,"  providing  for  the  first  time  a 
statewide  listing  of  governmental  and  volun- 
tary services  available  to  New  York's  elderly. 

We  have  increased  the  State's  housing  pro- 
gram for  our  senior  citizens  In  both  low-rent 
and  middle-income  housing. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  State 
is  ftimlshlng  cooperation  and  leadership  to 
citizens,  volunteers,  public  officials,  and  the 
aging  themselves   in   efforts  to  achieve   our 
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oammoB  purpoae — «b  ln<tep«nd«nt.  prodne- 
tlve.  MtUfylng  way  ttl  1U«  for  our  ft«lng. 

Now.  tberefore,  I.  NeUon  A.  Rockefeller. 
Oovamor  at  Um  Btata  of  N«w  York,  do  iMre- 
by  proclataB  tto*  moBtt  of  litay,  IMS  u  Saalsr 
ClUsMM  MonCh  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
I  call  upon  all  cltlaana  to  mulUply  thalr  af- 
forts  on  behalf  of  thoaa  to  whom  we  owa  ao 
much.  Let  ui  all  use  thla  month  to  examine 
our  preeent  reaotiroea  and  needs,  to  eneotv- 
age  oomprehenelv  planning  and  programs  by 
public  and  voluntary  agendea,  and  to  em- 
bark on  thoea  actlTltiai  that  will  clearly  ex- 
preaa  the  vtUue  our  free  eodety  places  upon 
oxir  revered  elders — the  society  their  Ideas, 
experience,  and  contributions  fashioned  so 
magnificently. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  the  piivy  seal 
of  tike  State  at  the  capltol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  Sth  day  of  April  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1962. 

NsLSOM  A.  Rocx^rsLiLBa. 

By  the  Governor: 

WnXIAAC  J.  KOHKH. 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    I«   there   further   morning   bU5i- 
I?    If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  Mawion  today,  it  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


JAMES   M.   NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  LiGisLATivi  Cluik.  A  bill  'H.R. 
1361 )  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 

The  Senate  resximed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair*. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caD 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed - 
Insrs  under  the  quorum  call  be  dl.spensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
HicxiY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  proposal  to  enact 
a  statute  which  would  establish  a  sixth- 
grade  education  as  fulfillment  of  any  and 
all  literacy  requirements  imposed  by  the 
several  States  as  prerequisites  for  quali- 
fication to  vote,  the  constitutionality  of 
this  proposal  has  been  shown  to  be  want- 
ing.    The  question  of  constitutionality 


has  been  discussed,  so  far,  primarily  in 
terms  of  its  consistency  with  rarlous 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  to,  of  course,  quite  proper 
and  necessary,  as  well  as  sound,  from  the 
standpoint  of  strictly  leg^l  construction 
<A  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
There  is  not.  in  this  Instance,  even  a 
minor  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the 
Constitution  which  would  warrant  a  look 
outside  the  terms  of  the  great  document, 
itself,  for  contemporaneou*  events  which 
might  throw  light  on  the  Intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Clearly 
and  unequivocably.  the  right  to  estab- 
lish qualifications  for  suffrage  was  left 
to  the  several  States,  not  In  generalities, 
but  In  specific,  concise,  and  understand- 
able language. 

Nevertheless.  In  this  Instance.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  proper  and  wise  for  the 
Senate  to  contemplate  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Constitution  from  a  view- 
point of  its  overall  import  and  Impact, 
In  order  that  it  may  better  fit  the  pro- 
posal before  us  Into  proper  perspective. 

There  Is  nothing  particularly  merito- 
rious in  a  constitution,  per  se.  A  con- 
stitution has  potentialities  for  providing 
at  least  two  of  the  most  desirable  in- 
gredients of  a  government — stability 
and  political  principles.  Some  constitu- 
tions provide  practically  none  of  either; 
for  example,  the  various  Soviet  constitu- 
tions, which  are  apparently  changed  at 
the  whim  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  which  are 
absolutely  devoid  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples. Khrushchev  Indicated  within  the 
last  few  days  that  a  new  one  Is  even 
now  being  drafted. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  document  to  which  we  should  and 
must  adhere,  not  Just  because  it  is  dig- 
nified by  the  high-sounding  name  of 
"Constitution,"  not  even  because  of  its 
relatively  ancient  vintage.  In  the  first 
place,  our  Constitution  provides  stability. 
It  Is  difficult  to  change  by  the  prescribed 
methods,  and  has  thereby  proved  largely 
impervious  to  emotional  fads  and  the 
glib  sales  pitches  for  political  expedients. 

The  quality  of  stability,  alone,  how- 
ever, could  never  Inspire  men  to  fer- 
vently swear  to  defend  a  document  from 
all  enemies,  foreign,  and  domestic.  And 
even  stability,  itself,  could  not  derive  in 
permanence  from  a  relatively  slow  and 
intentionally  difflcult  method  of  amend- 
ment. Something  deeper  is  responsible 
for  the  deference  which  Is  the  due  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  something  more  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  its  reflection  of 
sound  and  timeless  principles. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  la- 
bored in  conscious  or  subconscious 
awareness  that  Government,  while  nec- 
essary, constituted  a  principal  source  of 
danger  to  individual  liberty.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  is  to  provide 
a  Government  with  sufHcient  power  to 
maintain  order,  commercial  intercourse, 
and  common  defense,  but  so  limited  and 
arranged  as  to  constitute  a  minimum 
possibility  of  its  use  to  Infringe  on  In- 
dividual liberty.  This  purpose  pre- 
cluded resort  of  Rousseau's  "pure  demo- 
cracy." on  the  one  hand,  and  any  major 
concentration  of  power  on  the  other. 


In  seeing — and  finding — the  proper 
balance,  the  Constitution  drew  prlmarllj 
on  three  concepts — republican  fonn,  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  and 
federaltom.  althougrh  not  In  equal  quan- 
tities nor  with  equal  constoteney. 

In  the  shaping  of  this  new  vorem- 
ment  the  principles  of  repubUcanlsm 
were  heavily  relied  on,  although  not 
consistently  adhered  to;  for  there  Is  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  that  smacks  of  repub- 
licanism In  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
General  Government.  Had  the  consti- 
tutional scheme  relied  solely  on  repub- 
licanism, the  experiment  in  goremment 
would  have  t)een  doomed  to  failure.  The 
Constitution  fairly  shouts  that  repub- 
licanism is  essential ;  but  it,  akme,  Is  not 
sufficient  to  insure  the  pruaci  >atlon  of 
individual  liberty.  OoTemxnenta  which 
are  Just  republican  in  form  are  most 
susceptible  of  conversion  at  the  hand  of 
tyrants  Into  Instruments  of  despotism. 
As  one  impediment  to  such  eonTenlons, 
the  powers  of  the  National  Govemment 
were  separated  according  to  thdr  na- 
ture; and  an  elaborate  system  of  checks 
and  balances  was  devised  to  preaerve  the 
separation.  Both  the  principles  of  re- 
publicanism and  the  implemented  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  contributed 
most  substantiaDy  to  the  dual  objective 
of  maintaining  individual  liberty  and  of 
providing  orderly  government,  bat  In 
neither,  nor  in  the  combination  of  them, 
alone,  lies  the  secret  that  distingulahes 
our  great  constitutional  system  from  the 
mediocre.  While  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  constitutional  blend  of 
republican  principles  with  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  results  In  a  near 
perfect  sui>erstructure  of  government,  it 
is  not  on  the  superstructure  that  the 
strength  and  duration  of  the  govern- 
ment depend,  but  on  the  foundation. 
The  foundation  of  the  constitutional 
system  is  federalism. 

Federalism,  as  the  foundation  of  our 
constitutional  governmental  cystem, 
cannot  be  numbered  among  the  con- 
tributions of  the  delegates  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  although  with  a  few 
pos&tble  exceptions,  the  delegates  both 
understood  and  endorsed  the  virtues  of 
federalism.  Indeed,  when  the  conven- 
tion met,  it  was  predetermined  by  history 
that  whatever  governmental  system,  if 
any  at  all,  might  be  designed,  it  be  pre- 
cluded from  any  foundation  other  than 
federalism.  The  constitutional  con- 
cept— that  the  maximum  safeguards 
consistent  with  the  orderly  government 
be  imposed  against  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  individual  or 
group — was  thereby  dictated  in  advance 
to  the  delegates  at  Philadelphia,  so  that 
it  remained  only  for  them  to  construct 
a  sup>erstructure  of  government  which 
fitted  the  foundation  and  conformed  to 
the  coiu;ept.  The  plan  they  devised  was 
a  masterly  one.  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions so  widely  cited  by  critics  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 
wiLhstanding,  for  the  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  He  In  the  application  of 
republican  principles,  as  Illustrated  by 
the  absence  thereof  from  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  National  Government,  and 
in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  as  is  Illustrated  by 
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the  Executive's  power  of  veto  over  legis- 
lative acts.  The  deviations  from  the 
prmciple  of  republicanism  and  from  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  were 
made  to  achieve  consistency  with  the 
even  more  important  constitutional 
concept  which  has  Its  roots  in  federalism. 

Those  who  assembled  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787  were  not  empowered  as  representa- 
tives of  the  population  of  European 
derivation  on  the  American  continent 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  Florida, 
and  south  of  Canada,  but  as  representa- 
tives of  13  separate  States  or  nations  at 
that  time  allied  for  specific  purposes. 
The  votes  in  the  convention  were,  there- 
fore, by  States,  each  having  an  equal 
voice  in  the  deliberations,  without  any 
distinction  as  to  the  size  or  population 
of  a  particular  State.  The  proposed 
Constitution  agreed  on  by  the  delegates 
was  submitted  not  to  the  people  as  a 
whole  but  to  the  several  States;  and  by 
its  very  terms  it  could  not  be  ratified 
by  the  aflflrmation  of  a  majority — not 
even  a  large  majority — o'  the  population 
of  the  combined  United  States,  but  only 
by  9  of  the  13  States;  and  even  when 
so  ratified  and  adopted.  It  still  applied 
only  to  those  States  which  adopted  it. 
Complete  sovereignty  lay  with  the  peo- 
ple of  any  given  State,  and  it  was  not 
within  the  legal  power  of  the  people  of 
the  other  States,  or  all  of  them  com- 
bined, to  impose  a  political  will  from  out- 
side the  State.  The  people  of  each  State 
were  sovereign. 

Each  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  was  a 
political  entity.  Although  each,  as  a 
Colony,  acknowledged  the  dominance  of 
England,  all  attempts  to  eradicate  dis- 
tinctions between  the  separate  Colonies 
were  repulsed.  New  England  refused  to 
be  governed  by  England  as  New  EIngland, 
even  while  each  Colony  In  New  England 
was  still  willing  to  be  governed  by  Eng- 
land as  an  individual  colony. 

Even  In  the  midst  of  a  common 
cause — the  war  with  England  for  inde- 
pendence— the  Colonies  maintained  their 
distinct  and  separate  Identity.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  presented 
to  England  and  to  the  world  a  united 
front,  not  as  a  people  united — however 
much  so  they  may  have  been — but  as  13 
Slates,  united  In  purpose.  By  that  in- 
strument it  was  declared  not  that  the 
people  of  America  were  and  ought  to  be 
free  and  Independent,  but  that  Colonies 
were  and  'ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent States."  The  Revolution 
sought  to  establish  13  free  countries,  not 
1.  and  it  succeeded.  Undes  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  the  States  pre- 
served the  separate  status  of  each  with 
the  express  provision  "each  State  retains 
its  sovereignty."  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Congress  of  States  was  author- 
ized to  act  for  them  in  certain  si>eciflc 
matters.  Although  associated  as  colo- 
nies by  geography,  allied  in  a  common 
cause  against  England,  and  federated 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in 
the  early  days  of  their  independence,  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  became  13  nations  and 
so  remained  when  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met  in  1787. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States  than  the 


history  and  manner  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution.  The  final  clause  of 
the  Constitution  provided  that — 

The  ratiflcatlon  of  the  Ckinventlon  of  nine 
States,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Constitution  between  the  States 
so  ratifying  the  same. 

On  June  21.  1788,  the  United  States 
came  into  being,  upon  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  New  Hampshire,  the 
ninth  State  to  do  so.  On  the  eastern 
seaboard  there  were  then  the  United 
States,  comprised  of  nine  States,  and 
four  other  independent  nations,  for  a 
total  of  five.  Of  the  other  States,  most 
ratified  the  Constitution  and  joined  the 
United  States  shortly  thereafter.  None 
was  compelled  to  do  so.  They  could  have 
remained  s^arate  and  apart.  Rhode 
Island  did  remain  a  separate  nation  for 
almost  2  years,  despite  former  alliances 
and  common  causes  with  the  others, 
and  when  Rhode  Island  did  join  the 
Union  on  May  29,  1790,  it  was  by  a  two- 
vote  margin  of  the  Convention  of  that 
State  and  not  from  any  external 
compulsion. 

Federalism  in  America  was  a  byprod- 
uct of  the  English  colonial  order,  rather 
than  the  brain  child  of  political  theorists. 
Had  the  pattern  of  settlement  developed 
all  along  the  seaboard  in  one  expansive 
colony  and,  therefore,  been  administered 
as  one  political  entity,  it  is  problematical 
whether  federalism  would  have  been  in- 
corporated into  our  political  structure. 
Even  in  the  settlement  of  English 
America,  it  was  diversity  of  interests  and 
purposes  that  dictated  the  plurality  of 
colonies,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  In  Virginia,  profit  was  the 
prime  motive  for  the  settlement  efforts. 
In  New  England,  religious  freedom  was 
the  prime  motive;  while  in  Georgia,  hu- 
manitarianism  in  the  form  of  providing 
a  new  life  for  unfortunates  in  debtor's 
prison,  mixed  with  a  desire  for  protection 
of  the  other  Colonies  from  the  Spaniards, 
were  the  motivating  forces.  These  di- 
versities were  magnified,  rather  thsin 
diminished,  under  the  infiuence  of  differ- 
ences in  geography  and  climate,  after 
the  Colonies  achieved  a  foothold.  The 
political  structure  of  each  colony  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  particular  colony,  and  the  differences 
were  carried  over  into  the  State  govern- 
ments when  the  Colonies  became  free. 
This  political  accommodation  of  diverse 
interests  and  purposes  was  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  Eiiglish  colonial  system, 
and  the  benefits  of  it  were  not  lost  on  the 
politically  sophisticated  Americans  of  the 
Revolutionary  period. 

The  emergence  of  federalism  as  a  by- 
product of  historical  occurrences,  rather 
than  as  a  designed  institution  to  achieve 
a  political  end,  does  not  detract  from  its 
potential  as  a  worthy  political  device, 
but,  indeed,  accentuates  its  usefulness. 
In  the  absence  of  federalism,  successful 
republican  government  is  limited  to  areas 
in  which  there  is  substantial  identity  for 
geographical,  climatical,  and  historical 
Influences,  for  republicanism  places  the 
ultimate  rule  in  the  hands  of  some  ma- 
jority to  the  modified  and  limited  dic- 
tates of  which  the  minorities  must  con- 
form. By  the  use  of  federalism,  the 
need  to  require  minorities  to  conform  is 


minimized,  thereby  promoting  individ- 
ualism, and  in  individualism  lies  the  seed 
of  diversity. 

One  but  need  look  to  Europe  for  ex- 
amples of  the  limited  possibilities  of  re- 
pubUcanlsm without  federalism.  Re- 
publics in  small  geographic  confines 
exhibit  the  greatest  stability,  as  exem- 
plified by  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  the  Scandanavian  coun- 
tries. The  French  Republic,  applied  to 
a  larger  area  and  more  diverse  peoples, 
fluctuates  between  instability  and  abso- 
lutism, each  occurring  in  turn  as  a  re- 
action to  the  other.  The  British  Empire, 
employing  federalism  in  the  form  of 
dominionship  and  commonwealth  de- 
vices, presents  a  graphic  Illustration  of 
the  possibilities  of  federalism  grafted  on 
colonialism. 

If  republicanism  is  the  process  for  im- 
plementing self-government,  federalism 
is  the  process  for  implementing  local 
self-government.  Local  self-government 
is  beneficial  not  only  because  it  permits 
individualism,  but  also  because  of  its 
contributions  to  the  continuation  of  self- 
government  at  all  levels.  It  is  human 
nature  for  a  person  to  be  most  apathetic 
about  situations  over  which  his  individ- 
ual conduct  has  the  least  infiuence.  A 
citizen  is  therefore  less  motivlated  to 
exert  himself  in  matters  of  govenxment 
in  which  his  activity  plays  a  smaller 
relative  part.  The  same  citizen  is  much 
more  inclined  to  direct  his  infiuence  to 
the  solution  of  a  local  matter  where  his 
activity  shows  the  most  direct  result.  In 
the  local  p>olitical  arena,  where  there  is 
a  local  political  arena,  the  citizen  ac- 
quires the  experience  and  sophistication 
with  which  to  exercise  his  obligations  of 
citizenship  in  relation  to  the  furtherest 
removed  level  of  government. 

It  is  in  local  self-government,  a  prod- 
uct of  federalism,  that  the  real  secret  of 
domestic  tranquiUity  lies.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  variances  of  human  conduct 
be  reasonably  bounded,  for  requiring 
conformity  over  broad  areas  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  civil  strife.  For  in- 
stance, a  prohibition  of  gambling  over 
the  entire  United  States  would  conform 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  in  all  prob- 
abiUty,  but  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  it  would  promote  civil  strife  in  some 
areas,  such  as  Nevada.  Strict  nation- 
wide regulation  of  fishing  might  be  only 
an  inconvenience  to  recreation  in  some 
areas  of  the  country,  but  would  possibly 
impair  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  in 
others.  A  change  in  the  legal  relation- 
ship of  an  inn  or  hotel  keeper  and  the 
guests  would  have  a  limited  Impact  in 
the  rural  Midwest,  but  might  change  the 
pattern  of  economic  existence  in  some 
resort  States.  Through  the  medium  of 
local  self-government,  the  laws  can  be 
adapted  to  whatever  conditions  exist, 
thus  keeping  civil  strife  at  a  minimum. 
Although  circumstances  dictated  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  be 
federal,  it  remained  for  the  delegates  to 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  to  shape 
the  form  of  the  federation.  So  ineffec- 
tual was  the  Central  Government  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  several  States, 
at  the  time  of  the  Convention,  each  ex- 
ercised the  total  powers  of  sovereignty. 
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Soreretfntjr  wsa  Tested  In  the  people  of 
each  State,  and  the  people  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  had  vested  the  power  of 
sorereifnty  in  their  partlcalar  State. 
Through  the  Constitution  the  sereral 
States  drieffated  certain  specific  ones  of 
the  powers  of  sovereignty  to  the  Na- 
tional Oovemment.  This  creation  of  a 
common  agent  of  the  States  in  no  way 
affected  the  retention  of  sovereignty  by 
the  people  of  each  State,  for  sovereignty 
Is  indivisible,  and  the  creation  of  the 
Oeneral  Government  could  not  make  the 
people  of  aQ  the  States  collectively  sov- 
ereign in  some  matters,  and  leave  the 
people  of  one  State  sovereign  in  others. 
It  was  the  power  of  sovereignty,  and  not 
Bovereignty  itself,  that  was  delegated  to 
the  National  Oovemment:  and  the  dele- 
gation of  powers  was  made  by  each 
State — a  sort  of  subleasing — and  wa5 
not  a  delegation  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  collectively.  The  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  did  not  ac- 
complish a  withdrawal  of  powers  from 
each  State  by  its  own  people  and  a  re- 
vesting of  those  powers  In  a  new  gov- 
ernment. Two  facts  are  therefore  ex- 
plicit in  our  constitutional  government. 
First,  the  National  Oovemment  was  and 
Is  a  creation  of  the  States,  and  as  such 
is  an  agent  of  the  States.  Second,  sov- 
ereignty in  our  country  rests  totally  in 
the  people  of  the  individual  States, 
rather  than  In  the  people  of  the  United 
States  collectively. 

The  National  Government  holds  the 
right  to  exercise  the  specific  powers  dele- 
gated to  It.  not  by  virtue  of  any  power 
of  sovereignty  vested  directly  from  a 
people,  but  by  virtue  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  States.  The  specific  powers 
delegated  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  an 
Individual  State  because  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  other  States  embodied  In 
the  Constitution.  The  contract  can  be 
Changed  only  by  the  contracting 
parties — the  States:  and  by  agreement. 
most  features  of  the  contract  can  be 
changed  with  the  consent  of  less  than 
all  the  States.  Nothing  Illustrates  bet- 
ter and  more  emphatically  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  a  creation  of  the 
States,  rather  than  of  the  people,  than 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  can  be 
amended  by  the  States  through  their 
legislatures,  and  not  by  the  people  them- 
selves. The  e<jual  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  Senate  is  not.  of  course, 
subject  to  the  amendment  process:  and 
any  change  in  this  feature  would  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
and.  indeed,  any  change  without  unani- 
mous consent  would  have  the  effect  of 
dissolving  the  Union. 

As  complicated  as  these  relations  may 
seem  to  the  contemporary  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  they  were  elementary  to 
the  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's adoption.  Indeed,  they  were  so 
fundamental  in  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  they  saw  no  need  to  specifically 
spell  out  all  of  them.  By  the  mere  dele- 
gation of  certain  specific  powers  to  the 
National  Government,  the  delegates 
considered  it  implicit  in  the  whole  docu- 
ment that  those  powers  not  delegated 
remained  where  they  had  been  thereto- 
fore.   To  the  people  of  their  era.  it  was 


abundantly  clear  that  the  National  Oov- 
emment was  Intended  to  exercise  only 
those  powers  d^egated,  but  It  is  most 
fmtttuate  for  those  in  later  generations 
that  many  insisted  that  the  matter  not 
be  left  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  these  wise 
persons  anticipated  the  tremendous  up- 
surge of  apathy  that  was  to  occur  in 
later  generations.  The  inclusion  of  the 
10th  amendment  removed  any  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  National  Government  to  the 
SUtes  and  to  the  people.  The  10th 
amendment  provides: 

The  powers  not  delegatMl  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  axe  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people. 

The  10th  amendment  did  more  than 
spell  out  that  the  National  Government 
was  to  be  one  of  limited  p>owers.  although 
it  accomplishes  that  purpose.  It  also 
provides  an  Insight  into  the  relation  of 
the  States  to  the  National  Government 
and  of  the  National  Government  to  the 
people  of  each  State.  The  powers  not 
delegated  were  not  reserved  to  the  States 
collectively,  but  to  each  individually. 
The  retained  powers  of  sovereignty  of 
each  State  were  not  in  any  way  com- 
promised by  the  Constitution.  There 
was  no  pledge  to  achieve  uniformity,  nor 
even  to  strive  for  it.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  reserved  powers.  There  was 
not  even  a  pledge  of  the  States  to  exer- 
cise all  of  the  reserved  powers  in  any 
way  at  all.  The  States  individually,  had 
received  their  grant  of  sovereign  powers 
from  the  people  of  the  State  through  the 
State  constitution,  some  States  receiv- 
ing more,  and  some  less,  powers.  In 
each  Instance,  the  p>eople  reserved  the 
right  to  themselves  to  modify  or  change 
the  powers  granted  to  the  State,  and  the 
10th  amendment  recognized  this  fact  by 
the  verbiage  "or  to  the  people."  The 
reservation  of  power  was  not  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  country,  but  to  those 
in  each  State.  The  people  in  the  terri- 
tories were  people  of  the  country,  but  not 
being  within  a  particular  State,  were  not 
among  the  group  who  had  granted  power 
to  a  State  in  the  original  instance,  and 
were  not,  therefore,  among  those  to 
whom  powers  were  reserved. 

The  Constitution  did  not  create  the 
CreneA'al  Goveriunent  as  a  supreme  one, 
but  as  one  parallel  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that 
with  regard  to  the  delegated  powers,  the 
right  of  the  National  Government  to 
regulate  is  exclusive,  for  it  was  not  so 
intended.  As  a  practical  necessity,  a 
direct  conflict  between  the  exercise  of 
delegated  powers  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  an  exercise  of  powers  by 
a  State  in  the  same  field,  must  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  exercise  by  the  Na- 
tional Government:  or  else  the  original 
delegation  could  t>e  nullified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  State.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  direct  confiict.  however,  the  only  con- 
sistent Interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  to  Eu;knowledge  in  the  States  a 
power  to  act  in  the  same  fields  as  those 
in  which  powers  were  delegated  to  the 
National  Oovemment.  In  those  matters 
where  exclusive  power  was  intended  for 
the  Natioruil  Goverrunent.  the  Constitu- 


tion specifically  prohibits  State  •ction. 
It  is  not  the  general  exercise  of  powers 
by  the  SUtes  that  is  prohibited,  bow- 
ever,  but  only  cpedflc  actions.  Not  only 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Conatl- 
tutlon  attest  to  this  intention,  but  alao 
the  form  and  order  of  the  Constitution. 
The  principal  delegations  of  powers  to 
the  Oeneral  Oovemment  appear  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I.  In  section  9  of  the 
same  article,  the  powers  delegated  are 
limited  by  certain  specific  prohibitions 
against  the  National  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  delegated.  In 
section  10  of  the  same  article,  there  is 
an  enumeration  of  prohibitions  of  those 
State  actions  which  would  obtain  such 
exclusiveness  in  the  exercise  of  delegated 
powers  by  the  General  Oovemment  as 
was  deemed  necessary.  The  exercise  of 
powers  by  a  State  were  restricted  by  the 
Constitution,  then,  in  only  two  instances: 
First,  when  the  State  action  is  In  direct 
confiict  with  an  action  of  the  National 
Oovemment  taken  pursuant  to  a  dele- 
gated power:  and.  second,  when  such  ac- 
tion by  the  State  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited by  the  Constitution.  From  this  It  is 
clear  that  the  States  did  not  necessarily 
surrender  their  power  to  act  in  fields  in 
which  power  was  delegated  to  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

The  prohibitions  against  State  action 
are  not  nearly  so  broad  as  even  those 
limited  powers  delegated  to  the  National 
Government,  as  readily  appears  from 
the  provisions  of  section  10,  article  I, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Src.  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation:  grmnt  let- 
ters of  mark  and  reprisal:  ooln  money:  maiiX 
bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coined  a  tender  In  payment  of  doMs; 
pass  any  bUl  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law, 
or  law  Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  any  title  of  noblUty. 

Nb  State  shall  without  consent  of  (the) 
Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  duties  on  Im- 
ports or  exports,  except  what  may  b*  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  Its  Inspection 
laws:  and  the  net  produce  of  all  dutlas  and 
Imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  vx- 
ports.  shall  be  for  the  use  of  tba  Tr«s«ury 
of  the  United  States:  and  all  such  laws  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
(the)  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnag*,  keep 
troops,  or  ships  of  war  In  time  of  peace, 
enter  Into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  pow<sr.  or 
engage  In  war,  unless  actually  Invaded,  or 
la  such  Imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay. 

In  addition  to  the  deprivation  of  sov- 
ereign powers  of  the  States  that  accrues 
through  these  prohibitions  of  State  ac- 
tion aiKl  the  reqiiirefnent  of  consistency 
with  actions  of  the  National  Government 
taken  under  the  delegated  powers,  the 
States  incurred  additional  obligations 
under  the  Constitution  through  provi- 
sions regulating  certain  mutual  relations 
among  the  States  themselves.  These 
provisions  are  contained  in  article  IV. 
sections  1  sind  2.  Section  1  provides  that 
each  State  shall  give  full  faith  and  credit 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  Judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State.  Con- 
gress is  appointed  as  the  arbitrator  of 
this  agreement,  and  is  authorised  to 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts. 
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records,  and  proceedltigs  must  be  pre- 
sented in  order  to  qualify  for  the  agreed 
status.  In  section  2,  each  State  agreed 
to  extend  the  privileges  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  its  own  dtlaens  to  the  cltisens 
of  the  other  States.  Each  State  also 
agreed  to  extradite  escaped  criminals  to 
the  State  from  which  they  escaped  upon 
demand  by  such  State.  The  third  agree- 
ment in  this  section,  which  Iwund  each 
State  to  refrain  from  freeing  slaves  es- 
caping into  it  from  another,  became  ir- 
relevant when  slavery  was  abolished. 
The  National  Oovemment  is  in  no  way 
concerned  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2.  compliance  being  left  to  the  good  faith 
of  each  State,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
reciprocal  treatment  which  inure  from 
strict  observance  of  the  agreement.  The 
provisions  of  section  2  also  serve  as  ir- 
rebuttable evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Constitution  as  a  compact  or  treaty 
between  sovereign  States. 

The  sovereign  powers  of  the  several 
States  were  thus  Impaired  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  three  wayt:  By  the  delega- 
tion of  certain  powers  to  the  General 
Government,  by  mutual  agreement  to 
the  prohibitions  of  specific  State  actions, 
and  by  agreement  to  four  items  of  re- 
ciprocal conduct.  Although  these  three 
areas  contain  the  total  impcdrment  to 
State  action  embodied  in  the  original 
Constitution,  there  Is  one  remaining  pro- 
vision which  restricts  not  the  power  of 
a  State,  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  each  State.  This  provision  is  con- 
tained In  section  4  of  article  IV.  and  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  each  State  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Despite  the  fact  that  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  each 
State  did  in  fact  have  a  republican  form 
of  government,  the  people  of  each  State. 
being  completely  sovereign — and  they 
remain  so  today  except  in  this  one  in- 
stance— had  the  power  to  establish  any 
form  of  government  they  desired,  includ- 
ing a  monarchy,  a  dictatorship,  or.  if 
they  saw  fit.  a  pure  democracy.  This 
power  of  sovereignty  was  surrendered  by 
the  people  of  each  State  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  this  surrender  of  sov- 
ereignty'was  and  Is  inconsequential,  for 
in  no  State  have  the  people  shown  a  dis- 
position to  deviate  from  a  republican 
form.  Realization  of  the  full  implica- 
tions of  this  provision  should  serve  as  a 
refreshing  reminder,  however,  that  the 
pure  "democracy,"  on  the  tenets  of  which 
so  many  of  the  radical  proposals  of  the 
current  age  are  based,  is  as  foreign  to 
our  Government  In  the  United  States  as 
are  any  of  the  hated  -Isma." 

In  any  attempt  to  define  the  expanse 
of  powers  of  each  State  which  remain 
unimpaired  by  the  compact  of  the  States 
in  1788,  it  is  necessary  to  reckon,  not 
only  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  also  with  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  each  State  are  the  source  of 
sovereignty,  both  of  those  powers  dele- 
Rated  by  the  States  to  the  National 
Government,  and  of  those  reserved  to 
themselves  by  the  States.  Of  those  dele- 
gated, any  substantive  power  ts  subject 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  and  through  the  pre- 
scribed method  of  amendment  may  be 


expanded,  altered,  returned  to  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  revoked  altogether.  Ex- 
cept for  those  powers  delegated  to  the 
National  Government  and  those  actions 
prohibited  to  the  States,  the  several 
States  retain  all  other  powers  exclu- 
sively, with  one  limitation — the  total 
powers  of  sovereignty,  at  the  will  of  the 
people,  may  be  withheld  from  the  State. 
Although  subject  to  the  same  external 
limitations,  the  powers  of  one  State  may 
substantially  exceed  those  of  another 
State  whose  people  have  seen  fit  not  to 
vest  certain  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
in  any  government.  Such  a  limitation 
by  the  people  on  their  State  government 
would  be  embodied  In  a  State  constitu- 
tion. The  term  "reserved  powers  of  the 
States,"  therefore,  refers  to  those  powers 
of  sovereignty  which  may  be  granted 
to  a  State  by  the  people,  and  exercised 
by  the  State  without  conflict  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

While  enumeration  of  the  powers  of 
the  National  Government  requires  only 
a  quick  reference  to  the  Constitution, 
where  they  are  fully  listed,  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  several  States  are  so  broad 
as  to  defy  enumeration.  Any  definitive 
approach  to  the  State  powers  must  nec- 
essarily be  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
they  are  not,  although  we  can  list  almost 
without  end  powers  that  are  Included 
among  State  powers. 

By  almost  any  definition,  the  police 
power  eiKompasses  a  broader  range  of 
State  actions  than  any  other  of  those 
reserved.  Under  some  definitions,  it  is 
almost  synonymous  with  the  entire  scope 
of  reserve  powers,  being  in  no  way  re- 
stricted to  the  realm  of  criminal  law. 
For  instance,  in  Sweet  v.  Rechel.  159 
UjS.  380,  p.  398,  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court — by  no  means  a  defender  of  State 
powers — ^referred  with  approval  to  a  ref- 
erence to  the  police  power 


The  power  vested  in  the  (State)  legislature 
by  the  Constitution  to  make,  ordain,  and 
eatabllsh  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  rea- 
sonable laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  either 
with  penaltlea  or  without,  not  repugnant  to 
the  Oonstttutlon  as  they  shall  Judge  to  be 
for  tlM  good  and  welfare  of  the  cogmmon- 
wealth  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  same. 

And  from  the  same  source,  as  ex- 
pounded In  77ie  License  Cases,  5  Howard 
504,  p.  599,  comes  this  comment  on  police 
powers: 

The  assumption  Is  tliat  the  police  power 
was  not  touched  by  the  Constitution  but  left 
to  the  States  as  the  Constitution  found  It. 
This  Is  admitted:  and  whenever  a  thing, 
from  character  or  condition.  Is  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  be  regulated  by  that  power  In  the 
Stete.  then  the  regtilatlon  may  be  made  by 
the  State,  and  Congress  cannot  Interfere. 

These  definitions  of  police  power  are 
broad  enough  to  encompass  the  mtOorlty 
of  reserved  powers,  and  attest  to  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution  to  imple- 
ment federalism  in  substance,  as  well  as 
in  form. 

At  a  twinimiiTn,  the  pollce  power  in- 
cludes the  right  to  take  such  actions  as 
seem  necessaiy  to  protect  life  and  liberty. 
Since  life  and  liboty — and  the  latter 
necessarily  includes  property — are  of  the 
primary  Importance  to  society,  laws 
made  to  protect  them  must  take  pre- 


cedence over  those  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 

Undo-  the  broader  d^liiltions,  pollce 
power  would  include  the  right  to  take 
action  in  the  field  of  social  conduct  and 
welfare:  but  whether  within  the  police 
power  or  without,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  sw^  actions  are  within  the 
scope  of  reserved  powers  of  the  State. 
No  authority  whatsoever  is  delegated  to 
the  Nationid  Govemmoit  in  this  area. 
Through  this  reservation,  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  applications  of  federalism  is 
obtained.  In  no  other  field  is  there  more 
variance  from  State  to  State  than  in  the 
field  of  welfare  needs  and  desires  for  gov- 
ernmental action  by  the  people.  Indeed, 
there  is  even  nothing  static  about  the 
variance  from  State  to  State,  for  even 
within  a  single  State,  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people  in  this  area  fluctuate 
substantially  with  time.  Laws  designed 
at  the  national  level  to  meet  the  maxi- 
mum need  in  one  locality  would  be  highly 
wasteful  in  most  areas,  as  well  as  dis- 
tasteful; and  one  designed  to  meet  the 
average  need — if  such  there  be — ^would  be 
too  little  in  one  area,  and  too  m\ich  in 
another.  The  exercise  of  this  power  by 
the  States,  rather  thui  by  the  National 
Government,  makes  it  possible  to  flt  the 
remedy  of  governmental  actior  to  the 
specific  need,  without  either  squandering 
the  resources  of  the  eitlaenry  or  en- 
couraging slough  in  areas  where  govern- 
mental action  is  unneeded. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  States,  none  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  regulation  of  the  public 
educational  ssrstem.  It  is  In  the  educa- 
tional process  that  lies  the  control  of 
the  minds  of  men,  and  no  easier  path 
to  despotic  power  exists  than  the  one 
available  in  a  power  to  diape  and  mold 
the  thinking  patterns  of  Immature  minds. 
So  inherently  dangerourls  this  awesome 
power,  that  it  would  be  unthln*^able  to 
trust  any  one  human  or  group  of  humans 
with  its  totality.  The  individual  Uberty 
of  all  posterity  depends  tm  the  dlversifl- 
catiiHi  of  the  power  to  oontaxd  educatlcm. 
Under  the  federated  republican  consti- 
tuttonal  government  prescribed  tat  the 
United  States,  the  control  of  education 
is  dispersed  at  least  to  the  level  of  the 
several  States;  even  slight  prudence  dic- 
tates that  It  be  dispersed  even  further 
to  the  hands  of  purely  local  authority. 
Americans  should  never  forget  examples 
of  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of 
totalitarian  regimes  in  Oennany  and 
Italy,  with  the  brainwashed  consent  of 
those  subjected  to  the  influence  of  an 
educational  system  in  the  control  of  a 
centralized  power. 

Although  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  they 
serve  to  illustrate  that  the  total  powers 
reserved  are  formidable,  and  constitute 
a  broader  Jurisdiction  by  far  than  that 
ccnnprlsed  of  the  powers  d^egated  to  the 
National  Oovemment.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Constitution  that  neither 
the  National  Oovemment  nor  the  State 
governments  be  supreme.  Each  was  to  be 
suprone  in  its  own  realm,  the  two  to  op- 
erate on  a  parallel,  with  ea^  accom- 
plishing the  tasks  of  government  for 
which  it  was  best  suited.  Strict  limita- 
tions on  jurisdiction  were  imposed  on  the 
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Oeneral  Oovemment,  whose  Influence 
extended  over  the  breadth  of  the  coun- 
^try,  while  residual  Jurisdiction  was  re- 
*8erved  to  the  sereral  States,  whose  Influ- 
ence was  bounded  by  the  geographic 
limitations  of  State  boundaries.  The  to- 
tal power  of  sovereifimty  was  thereby  dis- 
persed among  the  14  governments — 13 
State  governments  and  1  central  one — at 
the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  The  plan  of  decentralization 
permitted  growth  of  the  Nation  without 
any  weighting  of  the  scales  toward  cen- 
tralization. As  a  result,  the  total  powers 
of  sovereignty  are  now  dispersed  among 
51  governments.  No  new  power  accrued 
to  the  National  Government  with  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  although  Its  pow- 
ers were  thereby  extended  geographi- 
cally. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  absence  of 
any  delegation  of  additional  powers  to 
the  Oeneral  Ctovemment.  or  of  any  con- 
sequential new  prohibitions  against  State 
actions,  the  balance  between  the  powers 
of  the  National  Oovernment,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  States,  on  the 
other,  has  tipped  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Almost  from  the  beginning, 
events  and  practices  have  worked  for  a 
dlmunltion  of  State  authority ;  and  what 
began  as  a  slow,  almost  imperceptible 
process,  has  now  snowballed  into  such 
proportions  that  the  whole  concept  of 
federalism  is  threatened  with  extinction. 
Once  wholly  autonomous  States  now  ap- 
pear doomed  to  conversion  into  mere 
subdivisions  of  an  all-powerful  central- 
ized government,  with  the  host  of  Indi- 
vidual liberties,  which  flourished  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  parallel  governments 
of  federalism,  being  squeezed  to  death 
in  the  formation  of  the  triangle  of  pyr- 
amidal government  with  the  top  at 
Washington.  So  strong  is  the  wave  of 
centralization,  that  only  a  completely 
awakened  and  alarmed  public  can  turn 
the  tide. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  most  adaptable  tools  for  the  main- 
tenance of  federalism  and  States  rights, 
designed  for  our  use  and  protection  by 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  have 
been  lost  in  the  intervening  years. 

In  this  era.  liberty  is  challenged  world- 
wide on  a  scale  unprecedented.  We 
And  ourselves  in  a  position  of  leadership 
of  the  free  world,  not  primarily  because 
of  our  material  wealth,  but  because  our 
political  structure  has  permitted  and  en- 
couraged the  individual  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  which  promotes  di- 
versity in  the  form  of  independent  ini- 
tiative, which,  in  turn,  has  permitted  our 
great  material  rewards. 

Let  us  not  strike  at  the  root  of  our 
success;  let  us,  rather,  recultivate  and 
revere  the  sound  and  timeless  funda- 
mental concepts  which  are  interwoven 
in  such  careful  balance  into  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  political  structure 
thereby  established.  The  literacy -test 
proposal  provides  the  Senate  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  provide  a  hall- 
mark of  renewed  respect  for  an  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  which  make  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  truly 
great  and  timeless  document.  No  better 
hallmark  of  quality  and  stature  could  be 
inscribed  by  the  Senate  than  that  which 
would  inure  from  the  overwhelming  re- 


jection by  the  Senate  of  the  literacy-test 
proposal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  few  ques- 
tions?   

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  for  a  very 
powerful  and  fine  exposition  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  it  and  the  fundamental 
principles  which  are  involved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  question  involves 
a  very  grave  and  serious  constitutional 
question,  as  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
wish  to  put  to  him  a  series  of  questions 
along  this  line. 

It  IS  true,  is  it  not.  that  when  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  violates  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  of  course  there  is  a  remedy 
in  the  courts,  and  that  remedy  is  usually 
applied,  and  if  any  wrong  has  been  done, 
there  is  a  redress.  That  is  a  common, 
ordinary  experience  under  our  form  of 
government.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  a  SUte.  by  the 
use  of  its  powers,  transgresses  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  or  violates  it  in 
any  way,  there  is  a  forum — which  is  the 
courts,  of  course — in  which  to  redress 
that  wrong  or  that  grievance,  whatever 
it  may  be.  A  remedy  is  provided  there, 
and  the  remedy  is  used  in  restraint  of 
the  wrong,  or  the  wrong  is  made  right. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  concurs  wholeheartedly 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
a  responsible  branch  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, if  we  exceed  our  authority  and 
thereby  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  by  such  a 
provision  £is  is  reflected  by  the  bill  before 
us.  as  a  practical  matter,  when  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  government  runs  over 
Its  authoritr  or  exceeds  it.  it  very  fre- 
quently turns  out  that  there  Is  no  rem- 
edy and  the  Constitution  Is  no  further 
protection.  Has  not  that  been  shown  by 
experience? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  the  his- 
tory of  our  Government  would  show  that 
to  be  true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  legislative  act  when  it 
goes  before  the  courts.  If  we  pass  a  bill 
that  goes  clearly  beyond  the  powers  we 
have  here,  nevertheless,  when  It  goes 
before  the  courts,  according  to  the  prece- 
dents, there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
its  validity.  Is  that  not  true  of  the  bill 
before  us''  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  an  able  and  experienced 
lawyer. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  an  able  judge  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  he  has  expounded  a 
legal  principle  which  has  been  accepted 
in  all  legal  fraternities  and  in  the  courts. 
Namely,  that  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  an  act  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  constitutional. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  once  since  1936 


has  the  Supreme  Court  held  any  act  of 
Congress  invalid  simply  because  it  ex- 
ceeded the  scope  of  power  delegated  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  puts  the  burden 
directly  on  our  shoulders,  and  there  is 
a  direct  moral  responsibility  on  us,  under 
our  oaths,  to  give  personal  attention  and 
Judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  a  pro- 
posed measure  comes  within  the  powers 
delegated  to  Congress — by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  which  is  all  the  power  Con- 
gress has.  Is  not  that  duty  particularly 
binding  on  us  with  reference  to  questions 
of  the  kind  now  presented? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  feels  that  it  is  Just  as 
much  the  duty  of  a  Senator  to  pass  on 
the  constitutionality  of  any  proposal 
presented  to  Congress  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  Judgment 
when  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  is 
challenged.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  made  it  a  policy,  in 
voting  on  legislation,  to  adopt  the  cri- 
terion of  asking  himself  three  queetlons. 
First.  Is  the  proposal  under  consideration 
constitutional?  Second,  is  it  wise? 
Third,  can  we  afford  it? 

The  first  criterion,  constitutionality, 
should  be  the  prime  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  Senator  when  he  votes  on 
any  measure  coming  before  this  body. 
Congress  exercises  the  primary  responsl- 
bility  in  this  respect. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator.  Is  It  true,  from  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  that  a  Senator  can 
exercise  his  responsibility  as  a  triistee 
for  the  people,  under  the  constitutional 
powers,  by  merely  saying,  "Well,  we  will 
let  the  courts  pass  on  it.  We  will  let 
the  courts  decide  this  issue"?  Does  he 
not  miss  the  total  purpose  of  carrying 
out  his  responsibility  if  he  does  so? 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  feels  that  Senators  are 
abdicating  their  sworn  responsibilities 
when  they  take  siich  an  attitude.  Most 
of  the  Senators  in  this  body  are  lawyers, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  double  responsi- 
bility on  those  who  are  lawyers.  I  think 
there  is  a  full  responsibility  on  every 
Senator  to  learn  the  Constitution, 
whether  he  is  a  lawyer  or  not.  There 
is  a  binding  duty  on  him  to  study  pro- 
posals before  the  Senate  and  determine 
whether.  In  his  Judgment,  they  are 
constitutional. 

The  point  has  been  made  that 
thousands  of  people  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  15th  amendment  pro- 
vide redress  for  these  alleged  wrongs. 
It  is  said  that  Congress  should  pass  this 
bill  in  line  with  that  amendment,  in 
order  to  give  them  protection.  But  I 
think  It  has  been  overlooked  that  the 
17th  amendment,  which  is,  of  course, 
a  later  amendment  than  the  15th 
amendment,  not  only  provided  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple thereof,  for  6  years,  but  it  also 
contained  wording,  identical  with  the 
original  wording  of  article  I,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution,  which  states: 
•  •  •  the  Electors  In  each  8tat«  shall  have 
the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
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most  numerous  Branch  of  the  Stat«  Legis- 
lature. 

I  do  not  personally  think  there  Is  a 
conflict,  but  if  there  should  be  a  con- 
flict, the  later  amendment  would  take 
precedence. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation.  I  wish  to  ask  him 
one  more  question  on  the  philosophy  of 
government. 

Of  course,  before  Senators  take  their 
oaths  of  office  they  are  not  permitted  to 
sit  In  the  Chamber  and  to  cast  votes. 
The  oath  we  take  is  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution. That  does  not  mean  to  defend 
it  only  against  outside  enemies,  or  only 
against  enemies,  as  the  word  is  used. 
from  within.  Do  we  not  take  an  oath 
that  we  will  defend  !;he  Constitution 
against  encroachments  of  any  kind,  even 
our  own?  We  will  not  (Sicroach  upon  its 
powers.  We  will  not  encroach  upon 
reserved  powers.  We  will  not  try  to  ex- 
tend power  which  is  not  possessed  ac- 
cording to  the  provision;!  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Is  that  not  the  hard  core  of  the  oath, 
as  much  as  to  defend  the  Constitution 
from  enemies,  as  we  ordinarily  under- 
stand the  term? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  If  we  do  not  defend 
and  adhere  to  it.  our  Constitution  will  be 
a  meaningless  document.  The  powers 
retained  by  the  States  are  subject  to  be 
taken  from  them  and  centralized  In 
Washington.  This  will  tear  down  the 
Constitution  which  we  took  an  oath  to 
uphold  and  to  defend. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again.  Again  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  a  very  flne  speech. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  remarks. 


BUSINESS  AND  OOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  on  three  unrelated  subjects. 
This  morning  there  were  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  two 
outstanding  editorials.  I  shall  make 
brief  comments  on  each. 

I  refer  first  to  the  editorial  on  "Busi- 
ness and  Oovemment,"  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SiuTH  of  Massachusettfi  In  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  print<}d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Business  and  Oovcxnmekt 

President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  U^. 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  yiisterday  Is  an  ad- 
mirable statement  of  national  economic 
purpose  which  every  interest  in  the  country 
should  be  able  to  endorse.  It  would  be  hard 
to  state  mere  succinctly  the  essence  of  our 
national  economic  goals.  Surely  all  of  us 
are  Interested,  as  the  Pretldent  Is  Interested 
In  "an  economy  which  will  be  strong  enough 
to  absorb  the  potential  of  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing population,  steady  enough  to  avert  the 
wide  swings  which  bring  grief  to  so  many 
of  our  people,  and  nonliiflatlonary  enough 
to  persuade  Investors  that  this  country  holds 
a  steady  promise  of  growth  and  stabUlty." 

The  President's  blunt  statement  that  tba 
Oovernment  does  not  want  "the  added  bur- 
cien  of  determining  Individual  prices  for  in- 


dividual products"  ought  to  clear  the  air  of 
many  m|soon  oeptlona.  It  Is  a  statement  that 
was  needed  to  exorcise  some  of  the  ghosts 
and  hobfobllDa  that  have  been  frightening 
the  commercial  oommunlty  since  the  steel 
crisis. 

The  situation  required  more  than  mere 
words  and  the  President  fortunately  was  able 
to  offer  the  chamber  of  ocxnmeroe  meeting 
more  than  a  profession  of  mutual  Interests 
and  more  than  a  verbal  disavowal  of  govern- 
mental bostUlty  Imputed  to  the  administra- 
Uon.  The  profession  of  a  belief  in  the  legiti- 
mate proAts  of  business  was  helpful;  but  the 
catalog  of  executive  and  legislative  devices 
for  improving  the  predicament  of  business 
enterprise  was  even  more  useful.  When  put 
together  in  this  manner,  this  list  U  certainly 
Impressive. 

The  President's  discussion  of  amended  de- 
preciation schedules  was  especially  timely. 
There  Is  not  much  doubt  about  economic 
utility  of  such  revisions  of  taxing  pmlicy;  but 
the  President  correctly  put  his  finger  on  the 
costs  in  terms  of  tax  revenue.  His  defense 
of  the  inveetQU:nt  credit  was,  if  anything, 
conaervatlwly  stated  and  mif^t  have  been 
even  more  c^timlstically  put.  but  perhaps 
caution  In  setting  out  its  advantages  was 
warranted.  In  such  devices  as  this,  how- 
ever, it  surely  is  safe  to  count  upon  a  multi- 
plier effect  not  always  present  in  general 
tax  cuts  or  broad  public  spending. 

There  was  in  the  President's  remarks  an 
appropriate  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
governmental  policy,  however  sound,  will  not 
effect  even  wisely  conceived  economic  goals 
If  they  are  tK>t  attended  In  the  last  analysis 
by  the  right  "private  decisions  by  private 
individuals." 

Oovemment  that  lives  within  the  philoso- 
phy which  the  President  expounded  on  Idon- 
day  will  create  the  atmosphere  of  "under- 
standing and  cooperation"  of  which  the 
President  mpak.9.  If  the  political  instincts 
of  American  oonunerdal  enterprise  are  as 
sound  as  the  economic  Instincts  of  the  gov- 
ernmental establishment,  as  expounded  on 
Monday,  the  country  can  move  forward  to- 
ward a  sounder  and  swifter  economic  growth 
that  will  provide  fuller  employment,  greater 
production,  larger  exports,  and  a  sounder 
prosperity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
sentence  reads: 

President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  yesterday  Is  an  ad- 
mirable statement  of  national  economic  pur- 
pose which  every  interest  in  the  country 
ahould  be  able  to  endorse. 

The  President's  speech  yesterday  was 
characteristic  of  his  noble  statesman- 
ship. It  was  a  very  interesting  speech 
given  before  a  group,  some  representa- 
tives of  which,  in  my  Judgment,  have 
most  unfairly  attacked — yes,  abused — 
the  President  in  recent  days,  since  his 
demonstration  of  great  courage  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  statesmanship  obli- 
gation at  the  time  of  the  imwarranted 
and  unjustifiable  proposal  for  an  in- 
crease in  steel  prices  in  this  country. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  share 
the  point  of  view  of  the  propaganda  at- 
tack on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  has  been  Issued  from  time 
to  time  by  the  representatives  of  that 
organization,  that  it  is  not  to  their 
credit.  It  happens  to  be  a  responsibility 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
give  to  all  the  people  of  this  country  the 
quality  of  leadership  which  he  gave  when 
Mr.  Blough  proposed  to  exploit  the  con- 
sumers of  America  by  that  shocking  pro- 
posal for  a  steel  price  increase,  knowing 


full  well  it  would  let  loose  the  fir<es  of 
inflation  across  this  country,  which 
would  consume  much  of  the  economy  as 
a  prairie  fire  consumes  dry  grass.  The 
fact  that  the  proposed  increase  would 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  an  extra  $1  bil- 
licMi  in  defense  costs  alone  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  contention  that  It  Is  Federal 
spending,  and  not  the  prcqxNsed  steel 
price  increase,  that  Is  responsible  tat 
any  threatened  inflation. 

When  powerfiil  business  organiza- 
tions— as  I  believe  with  respect  to  power- 
ful labor  organizations — follow  a  course 
of  action  which  in  effect  exploits  the 
consumers  of  this  country.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  the  great  powers  and  educa- 
tional force  of  his  office  to  warn  the 
parties  and  to  warn  the  people  of  the 
Nation  as  to  what  is  being  proposed.  It 
is  also  his  responsibility  to  protect  the 
taxpayers'  interest  as  consumers,  for  the 
Federal  Government  is  one  of  the  great- 
est consimiers  of  steel. 

I  was  proud  of  the  courage  and  of  the 
statesmanship  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  made  perfectly 
clear  what  Mr.  Blough  and  the  other 
steel  executives  of  this  country  were 
proposing.  Great  as  his  action  was,  he 
did  not  act  alone,  for  there  spread  across 
this  country  a  wave  of  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  small  businessmen  of 
America,  the  small  manufacturers  of 
America,  who  all  know  what  the  resort 
to  privateering  on  the  part  of  these 
great  and  powerful  steel  monopolies  of 
this  country  meant  to  the  free  economy 
of  this  Nation. 

So  I  rise  to  salute  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  explain  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
while  they  are  in  convention  assembled 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  my  great  disap- 
pointment that  they  did  not  give  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  back- 
ing to  which  he  was  entitled  Immediately 
when  he  did  exactly  what  he  should  have 
done  in  pointing  out  the  unconscionable 
economic  thievery  proposed  on  the  part 
of  the  steel  combine  in  this  country. 

I  know  something  about  the  steel  in- 
dustry, because  I  was  one  of  the  four  who 
wrote  the  steel  decision  of  1942.  when, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  steel  Industry,  had  It  had  its 
way,  would  have  exploited  the  economy 
of  this  country.  We  stopped  them  then 
under  the  war  powers,  backed  up  by  a 
great  Commander  in  Chief,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

I  have  followed  the  steel  industry  ever 
since  I  participated  in  the  writing  of  the 
decision  in  1942,  and  in  my  Judgment, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  about 
what  the  conditions  were.  There  has 
never  been  an  increase  in  labor  costs  in 
the  steel  industry  in  this  country  since 
1942  in  respect  to  which  the  steel  com- 
panies have  not  tried  to  Increase — and 
usually  succeeded  in  increasing — the 
price  three  to  four  times  more  than  they 
needed  to  increase  it  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  additional  production  cost 
caused  by  an  increase  in  labor  cost. 

This  is  an  old  alibi  of  the  steel  com- 
panies. When  free  labor,  exercising  the 
precious  right  of  liberty  In  this  country 
through  collective  bargaining,  negotiates 
an  increase  in  wages,  the  pattern  of  the 
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•Utl  eompMilM  if  to  follow  with  «n  in- 
la  prtam  thrm  to  four  timot  th« 
•mount  ofmeatf  nwimry  to  tAko  eftrf 


of  tlM  iMTMMt  la  Ifttoor  fOft«. 

WhoMTtr  Mlflih  ffrM4  Mid  Monomlo 
MploltAtlon  tAlMf  ovtr  ft  tsiien  la  thU 
•ountiT  la  •  nfttlonal  Mnorftnor  dl«put«. 
Mid  thftAtonc  to  t«ko  ftdvintafo  of  both 
buiinMi  Md  tho  eoaiumlaff  publlo.  th« 
FrMldont  of  tho  Unltod  0t*tM  should 
•t«p  in  and  Mjr  to  it  that  ftvftrle*  from 
tho  labor  Mctor  1«  to  b«  mat  h««d  on  by 
the  PrMld«nt.  Thus  Z  have  offered  In 
thli  body  time  after  time  the  Morie  pro- 
poeal  for  the  handling  of  emergency  dl«- 
putea  in  ao-called  emergency  caaes.  I 
have  been  unsiiccessful  in  respect  to  get- 
ting it  passed,  but,  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
proposed  legislation  which  recognizes  the 
obligation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  step  In  to  help  protect  a  free 
economy  from  exploiters. 

I  do  not  share  the  propaganda  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  of  other  reactionary  economic 
groups  in  this  coimtry,  which  would  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  a 
flg\irehead  when  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica are  being  taken  advantage  of.  I  care 
not  what  the  selfish  group  may  be. 

So  I  salute  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  courage,  for  both  his  polit- 
ical and  his  industrial  statesmanship, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  the  speech  he 
made  before  the  U  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce yesterday  which  not  only  war- 
rants the  fine  editorial  written  about 
him  In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  but  also  makes  plain 
that  the  President  faced  his  critics,  stood 
his  ground,  and  made  perfectly  clear 
that  he  does  not  function  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
but  that  he  keeps  his  trust  under  his 
oath  A3  President  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  appeared  an 
editorial  entitled  "Law  In  Place  of 
Force,"  upon  which  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Law  in  Plac«  of  Pokce 

Law  Day.  which  Is  expected  to  generate 
more  tiian  100.000  programs  throughout  the 
Nation  today.  Is  an  expression  of  the  almost 
universal  yearning  for  an  orderly  world 
The  Idea  of  emphasizing  the  role  of  law  In 
the  promotion  of  world  peace.  In  contrast  to 
the  Communist  displays  of  military  might 
on  May  1,  originated  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  5  years  ago  when  Washington 
Attorney  Charles  S  Rhyne  was  Its  president 
Today,  the  occasion  Is  especially  significant 
because  the  systematic  movement  to  sub- 
stitute law  for  force  In  the  settlement  of 
human  disputes  has  become  worldwide 

Mr  Rhyne  and  his  ABA  committee  have. 
In  the  last  10  months,  brought  together  more 
than  10.000  lawyers  from  100  countries  Into 
4  continental  conferences  In  search  of 
ways  and  means  of  developing  world  law 
The  eager  participation  of  statesmen,  diplo- 
mats, Judges,  professors,  experts  In  Interna- 
tional law.  and  eminent  lawyers  Is  ample 
proof  of  serious  Intent.  While  the  results 
of  the  continental  conferences  In  San  Jose, 
Tokyo,   Lagos,  and   Rome  are   not   yet   accu- 


fftUly  iiMMursbl*,  Um  m«r«  mobillMtlmi  of 
l«ff«l  Uilnkmf  on  •  probl«fn  of  ttita  magnl* 
tu4«  is  a  DotatoU  MtittfVtffiMfit 

roreoMft  unonf  (Im  t»cu  Uuit  Umm  eon* 
feretMM  have  higtiltghutf  u  the  prMent 
pau«ttr  el  work!  Uw,  IXMpt  for  tb«  Umt  of 
the  Ma,  (UplofiwtU  Immunity  And  tb«  Fo«ui 
OenvenUon,  (her*  *r«  no  unlv«rMl  Uws  In 
the  fSM  of  nstlonsl  vmed  for«M  ««pabU  of 
vinuAllr  dMtrorlnff  m«nkln4,  th«  maAhlnery 
for  m«klnc  world  Uiw  U  pMhettMUy  eumb«r- 
•om*  snd  fftlt«rlnf  Iv^n  ■com  of  th«  wUtoly 
rMp«etMl  lnstnim«nu  (or  JudteUI  Mttlcmcnt 
of  tnUrnatlonal  dlsputM.  such  m  the  World 
Court,  arc  llttl*  uMd. 

Th«  lawyers  who  have  gone  to  work  on 
the««  problems  In  virtually  every  country  are 
not  laboring  under  the  Illusion  that  they  can 
suddenly  displace  the  grim  realities  of  atomic 
power  by  setting  up  courts  of  Justice.  But 
they  have  found  many  areas  In  which  the 
orderly  adjustment  of  differences  can  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  peace  Their  influ- 
ence is  being  used  to  help  strengthen  re- 
gional organizations,  the  United  Nations  and 
the  World  Court  Noting  the  success  of  the 
European  Court  of  Justice  In  settling  more 
than  100  disputes,  they  are  campaigning  for 
the  creation  of  regional  courts  for  the  Amer- 
icas, Asia,  and  Africa 

Some  groups  are  working  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  regional  treaties  that  have  too  long 
been  neglected  by  national  governments 
Others  are  giving  a  boost  to  the  European 
Common  Market  and  similar  hopeful  proj- 
ects. An  attempt  Is  being  made  to  codify 
international  law  to  make  it  more  useful 
and  meaningful  Next  year  a  World  Law 
Conference  will  be  held  In  New  Delhi  to  cen- 
ter attention  In  a  still  more  dramatic  way 
upon  the  need  for  expan.«lon  of  International 
law  and  creation  of  agencies  to  make  it  effec- 
tive Agreement  has  also  been  reached  to 
create  a  World  l,aw  Center,  which  would 
foster  research  In  international  law  and  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  In  this 
field 

Sponsors  of  this  hopeful  movement  recog- 
nize that  It  is  still  in  Its  Infancy  Its  sig- 
nificance lies  in  the  fact  that  lawyers  are  at 
\Ast  recognizing  their  global  resp<m8lbllltv 
Certainly  their  aim  of  enabling  men  to  walk 
In  freedom.  In  dignity  and  In  peace  any- 
where on  earth  should  enlist  the  support  of 
every  thoughtful  member  of  the  profession 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  first  two  sentences 
read  as  follows: 

Law  Day.  which  is  expected  to  generate 
more  than  100.000  programs  throughout  the 
Nation  today.  Is  an  expression  of  the  almoet 
universal  yearning  for  an  orderly  world  The 
Idea  of  emphasizing  the  role  of  law  In  the 
promotion  of  world  peace.  In  contrast  to  the 
Communist  displays  of  military  might  on 
May  1.  originated  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  5  years  ago  when  Washington 
Attorney  Charles  S    Rhyne  was  Its  president 

I  extend  my  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Rhyne.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  great  leaders  in  our  country 
in  recent  years  who  have  been  seeking 
to  help  to  lead  the  American  people  to 
an  understanding  of  a  great  goal  that 
we  mu.st  approach  and  finally  reach  if 
we  are  to  leave  a  heritage  of  peace  and 
freedom  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
and  closely  identified  with  that  move- 
ment for  a  rule  of  law  ever  since  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate  In  1945.  I  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  great  legal  organization 
known  as  the  American  Bar  Association, 
because  in  1945  the  International  Law 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
.<;ociation  .sought  to  have  submitted  in 
the   Senate    a    resolution    which    would 


commit  the  Unitod  fltatet  to  tho  eom- 
pulsory  Juriadictlon  of  the  World  Court, 

The  num  who  undoutytodly  laflumiMd 
me  in  the  fleld  of  iorwign  pollojr  mort 
thAn  anjr  oth«r  Aaierlo«a  wm  mjr  m«ntor 
in  thoM  days.  Z  refer  to  tho  hit«  ffTMt 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  of  MlehlfMi,  X 
talked  with  Senator  Vandenbori  ibout 
the  American  Bar  Aiaociation  raaolutlon, 
and  he  advised  me  to  make  mymU  avail- 
able to  and  work  with  that  eomailttot  on 
the  resolution,  which  I  did  for  a  period 
of  several  weeks. 

We  were  joined  by  other  International 
law  groups.  We  were  joined  by  Interna- 
tional law  committees  of  great  organi- 
zatlons.  such  as  the  organization  within 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United 
States,  a  similar  organization  among  the 
Protestant  churches,  and  a  group  of 
Quakers  who  were  working  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  this  Law  Day,  to  which  the 
Washington  Post  refers  in  its  editorial 
this  morning,  I  believe  it  is  apropos  and 
fitting  that  I  should  pay  tribute  to  the 
work  of  those  pioneers  who.  as  recently 
as  1945.  had  the  foresight  to  urge  that 
the  United  States  pledge  itself  to  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  way  of  accepting  the  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court 
in  any  dispute  in  which  the  opposing 
country  was  willing  to  accede  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  along  with  us. 

The  fight  that  resulted  was  rather 
dramatic.  There  were  powerful  forces 
at  work  that  sought  to  prevent  the  reso- 
lution from  ever  reaching  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  those  forces 
were  quite  surprised  that  I  was  ever  able 
to  get  the  resolution  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign   Relations. 

I  remember  very  well  the  wonderful 
assistance  I  received  not  only  from 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  but  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  at  the 
time,  the  incomparable  Senator  Thomas, 
of  Utah.  We  got  the  resolution  through 
the  subcommittee,  and.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Arthur  Vandenberg,  we  got  the 
measure  through  the  full  committee.  It 
was  placed  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate. 
But  for  weeks  It  was  impossible  to  have 
the  measure  scheduled  for  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  had  no  intention  of 
letting  the  resolution  come  to  debate  at 
that  session  of  the  Senate. 

So  day  after  day,  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  wait  until 
the  pending  business  was  finished,  and 
then  I  would  seek  to  be  recognized  so 
that  I  could  submit  the  resolution.  But 
even  though  I  can  speak  so  that  I  can 
be  heard,  and  even  though  I  can  rise 
in  my  place  with  some  rapidity,  for  weeks 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  who- 
ever he  might  have  been,  never  seemed 
to  be  able  to  see  me  or  hear  me  until 
after  some  other  business  was  taken  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  is  still  the  practice,  too  frequently, 
apparently  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  there  w^as  kept  at  the  desk  a  list 
of  speakers  to  be  recognized  In  the  order 
shown  by  the  list,  and  not  in  the  order 
in  which  Senators  sought  recognition 
from  the  Chair. 


Senator  Vandanbtrg  wag  rary  good 
natured  alKnit  tha  altiiatloa.  Ma  ts- 
plainad  to  ma  tha  ftratitgy  thai  wu  tak- 
ing plaea.  Ka  lakl,  "Tba  latUaf  mnu 
U)  be  that  wt  fhould  aot  put  tha  bma* 
Hurt  to  a  voU  thl«  f—r." 

One  day  a  Fgaator  wfooia  aama  haadad 
the  fpeakar'f  lift  at  tha  daik  hi^ypaaad 
to  be  in  tha  Rapubliean  cloakroom  whaa 
the  pending  bualneM  waa  flnlahad.  Tha 
Presiding  OiBear,  following  tha  list  and 
not  recognizing  other  Senators  aaeklng 
to  be  recognlxed^«nd  the  aenlor  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  who  waa  then  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon,  waa  one 
of  those  seeking  to  be  recognized — recog- 
nized a  Senator  who  was  not  asking 
to  be  recognized  but  waa  In  the 
cloakroom. 

Apparently  my  «nphatlc  request  for 
recognition  rattled  the  Presiding  OfBcer. 
and  I  think  by  reflex  I  was  recognized. 
I  immediately  moved  to  consider  my 
resolution  to  accept  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court.  I  was  de- 
scended upon  from  all  sides  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Vandenberg  was  particularly 
amused  by  the  situatl<m. 

The  absence  of  a  Quorum  was  sug- 
gested. During  the  quorum  call  per- 
suasion was  tried  upon  me,  but  Senators 
doing  so  discovered  that  although  I  had 
been  in  the  Senate  only  a  few  months, 
when  I  do  not  want  to  be  persuaded, 
because  I  think  persuadei's  are  wrong. 
I  cannot  be  persuaded. 

So  the  Senate  recesi;ed  for  the  night. 

To  my  embarrassment,  the  next  morn- 
ing Arthur  Vandenbtrg  came  to  my 
office. 

I  said.  "If  you  wanted  to  see  me,  why 
in  the  world  did  you  not  tell  me?  I 
would  have  come  to  your  office." 

He  said.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  alone. 
Your  resolution  Is  to  be  laid  on  the  table 
today.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  happen. 
I  am  for  your  resolution.  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  ought  to 
arrive  at  some  agreement  with  the  lead- 
ership to  bring  up  the  resolution  some 
time  next  year." 

I  said,  "No;  I  owe  too  much  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  committee.  I 
owe  too  much  to  the  committees  and 
wonderful  church  groups  that  have 
worked  with  me  over  the  weeks  on  this 
resolution.  I  will  not  agree  to  that 
course,  for.  Arthur,  a  vote  to  lay  my  reso- 
lution on  the  table  will  be  a  vote  for  or 
against  the  resolution.  Just  help  me  get 
a  roUcall  vote. 

"Well."  he  said,  "one  of  the  arguments 
being  made  against  you  is  that  Jinmiy 
Byrnes." — he  was  then  our  Secretary  of 
State — "is  participating  In  a  meeting  In 
Paris  at  an  international  conference  of 
foreign  ministers,  and  the  argument  is 
that  it  would  embarrass  him  at  that 
meeting." 

I  said,  "Arthur,  I  don't  want  to  em- 
barrass him.  However,  If  you  will  see 
that  I  am  recognized  when  the  Senate 
meets  at  noon,  my  first  argiunent  will 
be  to  read  Into  the  Rkcord  a  cablegram 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  this  morning,  from  Paris,  urg- 
ing the  immediate  passage  of  my  reso- 
lution as  an  aid  to  him  at  Paris," 

Vandenberg  said,  "Let  me  see  it." 

I  showed  it  to  him.  I  will  never  forget 
this.     He  almost  pulled  me  out  of  my 


oOm,  m  h$  ioek  ma  to  tha  oOet  of  tha 
aajorttf  iMdar,  Ka  bad  th«  majority 
laadar  eaU  la  ttit  laadarg  of  tba  Staata, 
aad  ba  iarrad  aotlaa  oa  tba  aujortty 
iMdar  tbat  ba  waatad  htm  to  kaow  that 
from  thaa  oa  ha  wag  with  bm, 

Mr,  Fragldaat,  Saaatora  who  wlU  ra- 
fitm  th«  grgat  dabata  that  f oUowod  wm 
dlaeovtr  that  on«  of  tha  greatatt  dliputat 
In  support  of  my  resolution  was  made 
by  Arthur  Vandenberg.  Z  wish  the  end- 
ing were  happier.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  when  it  was  clear  that  there  would 
be  great  support  for  the  resolution, 
which  sought  to  take  us  a  long  way  down 
the  road  to  the  goal  of  using  the  rule  of 
law  for  the  settlement  of  Issues  that 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  world,  the 
Connally  reservation  was  offered. 

Hie  Connally  reservation,  as  we  all 
know,  is  a  reservation  which  jjrovides 
that  in  any  dispute  the  United  States 
shall  retain  the  right  to  determine 
whether  the  Issue  Is  a  domestic  issue. 
I  have  always  said,  and  I  believe  it  is 
apropos  that  I  say  it  on  this  day,  Law 
Day,  that  the  Connally  resolution  as  a 
matter  of  International  law  never  could 
have  the  effect  that  many  in  the  Senate 
who  voted  for  it  thought  it  would  have. 

The  Connally  reservation  in  no  way 
takes  away  from  the  World  Court  its 
jurisdiction  to  determine  jurisdiction. 
If,  in  fact,  an  issue  is  an  international 
law  issue,  no  reservation  by  the  United 
States  to  repeal  international  law,  by 
refusing  to  grant  jurisdiction  on  the 
grovmd  the  United  States  finds  an  issue 
to  be  a  domestic  issue,  would  control  or 
prevail  before  the  World  Court. 

I  have  made  this  argument  before.  I 
made  it  in  opposition  to  the  Coimally 
reservation  In  1945.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion has  muddled  the  waters,  so  to  speak, 
in  that  it  gives  an  excuse  to  another 
country  which  may  be  a  party  litigant  in 
a  case  to  develop  an  uncooperative  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Therefore  I  have  always  stood  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation.  We 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  the 
question  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
a  vote. 

As  various  law  groups  across  the  Na- 
tion meet  on  this  Law  Day,  to  the  num- 
ber of  100,000.  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  support  of  the  ideal  and 
at  the  same  time  the  great  practicality 
of  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  law  for 
the  jungle  law  of  force,  in  seeking  to  at- 
tain permanent  peace  in  the  world,  it  is 
Important,  in  my  judgment,  that  some- 
one in  the  Senate  raise  the  Issue  of  the 
Connally  reservation. 

We  ought  to  get  the  situation  cleared 
up.  We  ought  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  believes  In 
and  is  ready  to  practice  the  rule  of  law 
for  the  settlement  of  international  law 
disputes  that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  ought  to  eliminate  the  Con- 
nally reservation  now,  this  year.  I  re- 
spectfully point  out  that  as  long  as  we 
duck  the  issue — and  I  use  the  colloquial- 
ism advisedly,  for  the  Senate  is  ducking 
the  issue,  and  I  will  prove  it  in  a  mo- 
ment— we  raise  doubts  around  the  world 
as  to  our  good  faith. 

There  are  doubts  about  our  good 
faith.    Come  with  me  to  New  Delhi,  In- 


dia, Mr,  Prasldant,  as  a  rtprMaatatlvt  ot 
th«  Sanat«,  as  Z  waa  In  1M7  aa  ehalrmaa 
of  tha  ooag rsMlotMl  ooauaMlag  to  tha 
Oonmioawgalth  Ctmfartaag,  aad  spaak 
about  tha  nila  of  law  as  Z  did,  aad  aa- 
fw«r,  tf  you  eaa,  Mr,  PnMmt,  tha  r§' 
buttal  arguaiaats  throwa  at  you,  "Mr, 
Sanator,  what  is  tha  Justifteatioa  for  tha 
Conaally  rcsenration?" 

Well,  I  was  the  proper  parson  to  ba 
askad  that  question,  because  tha  record 
of  that  Conference  will  show  that  I  said 
there  is  no  Justification  for  It.  In  my 
judgment  the  Senate  has  not  lived  up  to 
its  responsibilities  in  keeping  faith  with 
Its  prof  esslngs  about  advocating  the  rule 
of  law. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  the  Senate 
Is  ducking  the  Issue.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  majority  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Ccxnmittee  a  year  ago  were  on 
record  in  support  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Connally  reservation,  but  a  majority 
were  not  in  support  of  voting  to  report 
their  opinion  to  the  Senate.  Why?  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
reason  why  they  were  not  willing  to  bring 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

One  reason  was  that  it  might  stymie 
the  Calendar  of  the  Senate,  that  It  might 
create  issues  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  it  might  slow  down  the  program, 
that  it  might  have  various  deleterious 
calendar  and  legislative  effects. 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  in  my 
Judgment  there  never  has  been  any  justi- 
flcatlon  for  failing  to  bring  to  the  Cal- 
endar of  the  Senate  a  bill  or  a  resolution 
on  Its  merits.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  no  less.  The  Am^can  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  more  than  the  Senate 
is  giving  than  on  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion. 

So,  today,  as  there  will  be  made  very 
high-sounding  speeches  about  the  rule 
of  law,  I  would  have  the  American  peo- 
ple take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  Senate. 
I  would  have  the  American  people  say  to 
the  himdred  Senators  who  comprise  the 
memt>ershlp  of  this  body,  "When  are  you 
going  to  keep  faith  and  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  an  amendment  or  a  bill 
or  a  resolution  that  seeks  to  put  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  record 
as  to  whether  in  essence  you  are  for  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes?" 

I  express  my  opinion  that  until  we 
get  rid  of  the  Connally  reservation  we 
will  only  be  engaging  In  a  contest  of 
semantics  when  we  talk  about  the  rule 
of  law.  So  I  say  to  the  leadership  of 
my  party  that  my  party  has  a  responsi- 
bility on  this  issue,  because  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  taken  its  stand.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  said  to  the  Amer- 
ican people:  "As  a  matter  of  policy,  we 
are  for  the  repeal  of  the  Connally 
amendment." 

I  ask  the  question:  Wh«i?  If  we 
favor  the  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment, then  we  have  the  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  ethical  duty  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  and  let  the  Senate  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  Issue.  I  believe  we  do 
not  have  too  much  time  to  put  our  policy 
Into  practice.  I  say  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  my 
greatest  lesson  In  foreign  policy  was 
taught  to  me  by  that  great  mentor  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  Arthur 
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Vandenberg,  of  Michigan.  When  he 
became  a  great  Internationalist,  he  dis- 
carded his  philosophy  of  Isolationism, 
which  had  characterized  his  political 
career  for  so  many  years,  and  Joined  and 
stood  shoulder  to  shoiilder  with  the  great 
Franklin  Roosevelt  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  in  developing  a  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach to  our  international  obligations. 
He  pronounced  the  great  assertion  that 
partisanship  in  foreign  policy  must  stop 
at  the  water's  edge.  He  has  left  to  our 
generation  and  to  futxire  generations  the 
goal  that  gives  us.  in  my  Judgment,  our 
only  hope  of  survival  as  mankind. 

I  believe  that  not  much  time  is  left  to 
put  into  practice  the  great  Vandenberg 
challenge.  I  paraphrase  him,  but  ac- 
curately, for  I  think  his  views  need  to  be 
restated  on  this  Law  Day.  as  Senators 
have  heai'd  me  say  before  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  from  the  platforms 
of  America.  So  long  as  Ood  gives  me 
breath  to  speak,  I  shall  continue  to  try 
to  teach  this  great  tenet,  for  I  believe 
It  Is  a  dedicated  cause.  I  believe  that  we 
who  admired  Vandenberg,  as  so  many 
of  us  did.  that  we  who  have  devoted  so 
much  of  our  time  over  the  years  to  the 
ideal  of  seeking  to  promote  a  rule  of  law 
as  a  substitute  for  an  Immoral  and 
shocking  nuclear  armament  race,  owe  it 
to  our  teacher  to  carry  on,  although  he 
has  passed  beyond. 

So  I  paraphrase  him,  when  I  leave 
with  the  Senate  again,  as  I  close  this 
part  of  my  speech,  the  Vandenberg  chal- 
lenge. There  will  be  no  hope  for  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  world  untU  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  willing  to  set  up  a 
system  of  International  justice  through 
law,  to  the  procedures  of  which  will  be 
submitted  each  and  every  issue  that 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  world,  for 
final  and  binding  decision,  to  be  enforced 
by  an  International  organization  such  as 
the  United  Nations. 

I  am  aware  of  all  the  arguments  that 
are  raised  against  that  ideal,  including 
the  argument  that  it  is  an  ideal  and, 
therefore,  supposedly  is  not  practical. 
Nevertheless,  each  of  us  knows  in  his  o^^-n 
conscience  that  because  it  is  a  great 
ideal,  it  Is  a  practicality.  As  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  there  are  no  practi- 
calities except  in  terms  of  great  ideals 
put  to  work.    That  Is  all  a  practicality  is. 

There  is  nothing  practical  about  the 
Connally  reservation,  for  what  it  is  Is  a 
compromise  of  principle.  What  it  is  is  an 
expediency;  and  an  expediency  is  no 
substitute  for  practicality,  because  there 
Is  nothing  practical  about  an  expediency, 
for  an  expediency  never  makes  an  answer 
on  the  basis  of  an  ideal  put  to  work.  So 
even  expediencies  are  but  manifestations 
of  an  intellectual  weakness,  in  which  the 
perpetrator  rationalizes  his  own  Intel- 
lectual dishonesty. 

I  have  moved  and  had  my  being  in  this 
body  for  many  years;  but  one  of  my 
great  disillusionments  has  been  to  see  so 
many,  so  often,  substitute  expediency  for 
their  own  ideals.  When  they  do,  they 
perform  a  great  disservice  to  themselves, 
to  their  constituencies,  and  to  their 
country. 

On  this  Law  Day,  I  would  have  Sena- 
tors, as  well  as  the  people  across  the 


country,  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
Vandenberg  Ideal,  and  pledge  anew  a 
dedicated  determination  to  do  what  they 
can  to  put  Into  practice  our  professing  to 
substitute  adjudication  for  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

I  am  so  proud  that  in  that  great  speech 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  before  the  United  Nations  last  fall. 
he  had  the  courage  and  the  foresight  to 
be  the  first  of  our  Presidents,  speaking 
before  the  United  Nations,  to  use  the 
word  "adjudicate, "  for  I  have  no  ques- 
tion about  the  Idealism  of  the  President, 
about  his  desire  and  his  prayers  that  we 
all  may  help  to  lead  our  country  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  inter- 
national justice  through  law. 


JAMES 


M.       NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M  Norman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  turn 
now  to  the  last  item  on  which  I  wish 
to  speak.  I  shall  speak  most  respectfully 
and  out  of  affectionate  regard  for  many 
of  my  very  close  and  fine  friends  in  the 
Senate  who  represent  the  great  States 
of  the  South,  but  with  whom  on  the  issue 
pending  before  the  Senate  I  find  myself 
in  utter  and  complete  disagreement  with 
every  major  argimient  they  have  made 
thus  far  in  regard  to  the  so-called  legal 
weaknesses  of  the  pending  measure.  I 
respect  their  viewpoint;  and  out  of  that 
respect.  I  respectfully  disagree. 

I  have  listened  to  Senators*  addresses 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  have  read 
in  the  CoKciEssioNAL  Record  the 
speeches  I  did  not  hear,  expounding  the 
positions  of  some  of  my  friends  from 
the  South  concerning  their  opposition 
to  the  pending  measure  on  constitu- 
tional groimds.  I  do  not  dismiss  this 
subject  on  the  basis  of  the  old  statement 
that,  of  course,  lawyers  enjoy  disagree- 
ment; that  when  two  lawTers  discuss  a 
subject,  they  will  be  found  in  disagree- 
ment on  most  of  the  points  that  are 
raised  in  the  discussion.  I  do  not  dis- 
miss their  arguments  on  that  ground. 

To  me.  this  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental, historic  problems  that  have  met 
the  Senate  In  some  years  in  the  whole 
field  of  civil  rights;  for,  as  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon,  the  whole  background  of 
the  controversy  over  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  the  background  of  civil  rights. 
I  think  it  is  so  important  that  we  answer 
It  by  passing  the  bill,  thus  notifying  the 
country  and  the  world  that  we  intend  to 
put  Into  application  the  14tli  and  15th 
amerKlments  of  the  Con-stitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  put  into  application 
the  full  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  reeard  to  all  our  citizenry.  Ir- 
respective of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  expect  that  my 
good  friends  from  the  South  will  agree 
with  my  observations  about  this  subject 
matter.  But  I  have  my  obligatioris.  as  I 
see  those  obligations,  in  keeping  with  my 
oath,  owed  to  those  who  send  me  here  to 
represent  a  great  sovereign  State  of  this 
Union;  and  I  make  my  constitutional 
argvunent  very  briefly  by  reading  into  the 


Record  my  answer  to  my  good  friends 
from  the  South — which  happens  to  be 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

Section  1  of  the  14th  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

All  persona  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurladlc- 
tlon  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  {K-Ulleges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  ahaU  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  Uberty.  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

I  shall  skip  section  2,  section  3.  and 
section  4;  and  now  I  read  section  5: 

The  Congress  ah&U  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  ptOTtslooa  of 

this  article. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  the  case 
is  as  simple  as  that.  When  we  examine 
the  operative  facts,  then,  as  Senate 
jurors,  when  we  render  our  verdict  as  to 
whether  the  facts  show  that  any  person 
is  being  denied  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  I  think  the  case  for  the  pending 
legislation  Is  made. 

But  I  refer  briefly  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  speaks  for  Itself,  as  foUows: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  Tote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  aooount 
of  race,  color,  or  prcTlous  condition  of  sbttI- 
tude. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
thu  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  those  two  amendments, 
the  14th  and  15th — in  fact,  the  entire 
Constitution,  when  read  from  its  four 
corners — in  my  Judgment  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  what  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  should  do  In  voting 
on  this  proposed  legislation.  They 
should  vote  to  pass  It,  so  that  the  dy- 
namics of  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
15th  amendment  can  Uve.  instead  of  be- 
coming dead  letters. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. E>oe8  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr    MORSE.     I  yield 

Mr  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  agrees  with  me 
that  the  able  and  erudite  constitutional 
arguments  made  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  measure  by  some  Senators  who 
oppose  it  are  based  on  the  situation 
which  existed  before  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  the  15th  amendment  were 
adopted? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  is  true. 
However,  I  think  the  opposition  argu- 
ments based  on  the  situation  since  that 
time  are  just  as  fallacious. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Let  me  inquire  whether 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  supported  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MORSE.     It  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  also  supported  by 
what  I  regard  as  a  very  able  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  supported  by 
Dean  Grlswold,  of  Harvard  Law  School? 

Mr.  MORSE.     It  Is. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I 
from  Oregon  for 
questions. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  it  was 
argued  by  one  Senator  that  because  the 
17  th  amendment  was  ratified  after  the 
14  th  and  15th  amendments  were  rati- 
fied, ergo  the  17th  amendment  super- 
.seded  the  14th  and  the  15th  amend- 
ments.   Well,  let  xis  see  about  that. 

The  17th  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  the  Unltttd  States  shaU  be 
composed  of  two  Senator*  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  Q  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quall- 
flcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

When  vacancies  happen  In  the  represen- 
tation of  any  State  in  the  Senate,  the 
executive  authority  of  stich  State  shall  Issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  tem- 
porary appointments  until  the  people  fill  the 
vacancies  by  election  as  the  leglslatxire  may 
direct. 

This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  affect  the  election  or  term  <A 
any  Senator  chosen  before  It  becomes  valid 
as  part  of  the  Constitution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  simple 
question,  What  in  the  world  does  that 
have  to  do  with  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  15th  amendment?  The  answer  Is. 
absolutely  nothing.  Furthermore,  not 
even  the  strained  argument  to  which  I 
listened  earlier  this  afternoon  came  in 
the  slightest  degree  close  to  showing  any 
relevancy  t)etween  the  17th  amendment 
and  the  constitutional  guarantees  to  all 
citizens  under  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  15th  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  In  coming  to  the 
close  of  my  argimient,  I  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  operative  facts:  Why 
do  I  favor  this  bill?  Primarily,  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  State-imposed  lit- 
eracy tests  should  be  used  as  a  device  by 
which  colored  citizens  can  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote.  We  have  seen  from  the 
findings  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  literacy 
test  can  be  manipulated  and  interpreted 
so  as  to  form  a  bar  to  colored  citizens  but 
not  to  white  citizens  of  equal  mental 
competency.  My  one  serious  criticism  of 
the  bill  would  be  that  it  may  set  too  high 
a  standard.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  States  where  literacy  is  a 
requisite  for  voting  do  not  have  a  sixth- 
grade  education.  But  why  should  they 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote? 

I  would  find  more  merit  and  persua- 
sion in  the  arguments  made  by  my  dear 
friends  from  the  South  If  they  were 
criticizing  the  bill  because  its  standards 
are  too  high,  because  those  who  do  not 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  sixth-grade 
education  pay  taxes  and  are  subject  to 
all  the  obligations  of  government — as 
they  should  be;  and  if  we  have  allowed 
the  maintenance  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  permits  too  many  of  them  to 
slip  through  without  being  educated,  we 
should  not  penalize  them — Instead,  we 
should  penalize  ourselves — for  their  lack 
of  formal  education. 

Let  me  say  good  naturedly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I.  myself,  know  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  men  and  women  who  do 


not  have  a  sixth-grade  education,  but 
who,  in  my  Judgment,  have  the  sagacity 
and  the  perception  which  qualify  them  to 
pick  a  UB.  Senator  or  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  with  wis- 
dom equal  to  that.  I  believe,  of  one  who 
has  a  Ph.  D.  degree  or  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key.  I  speak  as  an  old  educator.  It  is 
so  easy  for  us  to  accept  fallacious 
premises. 

Some  of  the  wisest  men  I  know,  in- 
cluding my  own  father,  would  not  meet 
the  test  of  this  bill,  but  I  would  not  trade 
the  political  sagacity  of  my  wonderful 
farmer  father  for  any  political  science 
professor  I  have  ever  known  when  it 
comes  to  voting  on  who  should  be  a  Sen- 
ator from  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  a  book  needs 
to  be  written  on  legislative  myths,  and 
if  one  were  written,  there  would  have  to 
be  at  least  a  little  more  than  a  foot- 
note— ^It  would  have  to  be  a  pretty  long 
footnote,  if  not  a  chapter — on  the  myths 
of  some  of  the  assumptions  contained 
in  the  bill  In  regard  to  the  high  stand- 
ards It  proposes. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  had  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  I  get 
discouraged  in  introducing  it.  I  have 
not  introduced  it  this  year,  but  I  shall 
try  to  do  so  before  the  afternoon  is  over. 

It  would  tackle  the  myth  that  formal 
education  should  be  a  requirement  for 
the  precious  privilege  of  voting  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  I 
think  an  American  citizen  who  can  give 
Instructions,  under  proper  electoral  Judge 
observation,  as  to  the  person  he  wants  to 
cast  his  vote  for  to  be  a  UJS.  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  any  other  officer, 
should  have  the  right  to  give  those  in- 
structions, and  should  not  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

But  I  am  realistic  about  this  question. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill,  if  I  ever 
get  a  chance  to  vote  for  it.  because  the 
literacy  tests  Imposed  by  some  States 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  an 
instrument  for  doing  indirectly  what  the 
15th  amendment  prohibits  them  from 
doing  directly. 

But  I  hope  that  In  due  time  we  can 
amend  it  along  the  lines  of  my  bill,  which 
directly  challenges  the  myth  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  formal  education 
ought  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  vote  anywhere  in  this 
country. 

Before  closing,  I  shall  comment 
briefly  on  two  other  aspects  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  First,  what  do  the 
facts  show  as  to  the  civil  rights  back- 
ground of  this  issue?  Second,  what  do 
I  think  the  parliamentary  situation  is 
here  in  the  Senate  tn  regard  to  the  issue? 

I  think  the  evidence  is  mountainous 
that  In  area  after  area  and  in  county  af- 
ter county  in  the  country  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  colored  people  are,  in  ef- 
fect denied  the  opportunity  to  vote.  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  literal  arguments 
of  my  beloved  friends  from  the  South. 
I  am  not  interested  in  their  formallstlc 
rationalizations  presented  over  and  over 
again  in  this  debate.  I  am  Interested  in 
what  the  records  show,  for  my  duty  Is 
to  f(dlow  where  the  facts  lead,  and  the 
facts  lead  away  from  the  argxunents  of 
the  southerners,  in  my  opinion.     The 


facts  lead  to  the  support  of  the  objectives 
of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  have  to  be  hit  over  the  head 
with  a  baseball  bat  to  have  my  recollec- 
tion Jogged  as  to  what  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  one  group  after  another  that 
has  studied  the  subject  matter  for  years 
has  shown,  whether  It  is  the  CiTil  lUghts 
Commission  or  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
And,  let  me  say,  that  Is  not  a  bad  name 
in  my  book. 

In  fact,  I  digress  Just  long  enough  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
What  a  great  contribution  they  have 
made  to  humanitarian  welfare  in  this 
country,  as  over  the  years  they  have  had 
the  courage  and  the  daring  to  stand  up 
and  support  fellow  citizens  equal  to  any 
of  us,  so  far  as  their  constitutional 
rights  are  concerned,  and  they  should  be, 
and  as  they  have  been  subject  to  persecu- 
tion and  discrimination  and  unfairness 
time  and  time  again,  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
as  well.  Studies  of  church  groups  and 
findings  of  great  organizations  such  as 
the  friends  show  the  sad,  indisputable 
fact  that  in  too  many  counties  of  the 
South  either  no  Negroes  vote  or  but  a 
handful  vote.  I  have  not  heard  an  argu- 
ment yet  in  this  debate  that  comes  even 
close  to  a  discussing  of  the  cause.  But 
the  record  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them  do  not 
vote  not  because  they  do  not  want  to 
vote;  they  do  not  vote  because  they  know 
they  cannot  vote,  that  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  vote.  Thousands  of  them  are 
afraid  to  try. 

Tliat  is  not  a  healthy  situation  for  this 
body  politic.  It  is  a  serious,  cancerous 
growth  In  this  body  politic,  I  do  not  care 
from  what  angle  one  looks  at  it.  If  he 
looks  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
domestic  welfare,  this  cancer  must  be 
treated  and  eliminated. 

If  one  looks  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  international  affairs,  may  I  say,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  the 
civil  rights  issue  in  this  country  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  foreign  policy 
issues  facing  and  confronting  this  Re- 
public. In  international  councils,  Mr. 
President,  we  do  not  look  so  good,  when 
we  talk  about  freedom,  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  personal  liberty,  civil  rights, 
to  have  it  thrown  In  our  teeth  by  dele- 
gates from  Africa,  Latin  America,  south- 
east Asia — yes,  Europe — that  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
our  professings  and  our  practice. 

And  so  there  is,  Mr.  President.  ITiere 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  and  It  Is 
hurting.  It  is  hurting  our  international 
standing.  That  is  why  I  have  been 
heard  to  say  for  many  years,  as  I  repeat 
today,  we  must  do  something  about  the 
civil  rights  issue  in  the  United  fittttea. 
We  must  Insist  that  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
have  meaning  and  appUcatton  from  east 
to  west  and  north  to  south.  The  courts 
cannot  do  it  alone. 

It  is  also  fitting,  on  Law  Day.  that  trib- 
ute should  be  paid  to  those  great  Fed- 
eral Judges  of  the  South  who  have  placed 
their  oath  of  office  first  and  have  placed 
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the  Constitution  In  Its  proper  perspec- 
tive and,  in  decision  after  decision,  have 
laced  up  to  the  dvll  rights  Issue. 

On  Law  Dar.  I  svooki  not  wish  to  con- 
clude without  paying  my  oompUment  to 
that  great  court  which  sits  in  the  great 
cathedral  of  Justice  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  where  I  speak,  the  trihunal  which 
ever  since  the  Martiury  versus  Madison 
deciskn  in  1S03.  issued  by  that  great 
southern  Chief  Justice.  Justice  Marshall 
has  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  final  arbiter  and  de- 
terminer of  the  meaning  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  respective  constitutional 
rights  of  each  one  of  us,  until  the  people 
under  the  ConstitutMxi  exercise  their 
right.  If  they  decide  to  do  so.  to  amend 
that  Constitution  in  any  particular. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Legislature 
oi  this  country,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  do  its  fair  share,  to  live 
up  to  its  responsibility  by  enacting  legis- 
lation which  will  seek  to  bring  an  end  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  inexcusable  dis- 
crimination against  the  colored  people  of 
this  country  in  too  many  particulars. 

That  leads  me  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment about  the  proeediiral  obligations  of 
the  Senate  in  this  historic  debate.  I 
commented  briefly  on  this  earlier  this 
afternoon  when  I  answered  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  now  comment  on  it  as  a 
substantive  point  in  the  speech  for  the 
Rscoas. 

ACr.  President,  this  dvil  rights  issiie 
has  been  raised.  It  is  before  us.  In  my 
Judgment.  It  should  be  fought  through 
to  the  end.  I  repeat,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  no  substantive  legislative  rights 
separate  from  their  procedural  rights. 
I  say  to  the  American  people.  "Turn  your 
eyes  on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
right  now.  and  don't  take  them  off  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  until 
this  issue  is  disposed  of  in  its  substance, 
and  do  not  accept  a  procedural  nm- 
around  that  may  end  up  in  putting 
aside  this  basic  legislative  issue." 

Again  I  speak  impersonally.  I  speak 
in  a  friend^  «lrlt.  But  I  speak.  ICr. 
President,  as  one  who  proposes  to  keep 
faith  with  the  reaponaibiUUes  he  owes 
to  the  people  of  his  State  hi  this  body. 

So  I  say  to  every  dyil  rights  group  in 
America  and  I  say  to  every  dtisen  in 
America  who  beUeves  that  the  time  has 
oome  to  bring  an  end  to  the  kind  (rf  dis- 
crimination practiced  against  the  colored 
people  of  this  country  in  too  many  coun- 
ties of  this  country,  in  too  many  parts 
of  this  country,  with  respect  to  their 
right  to  vote  or  the  denial  of  their  right 
to  vote.  "Make  clear  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  you  dont 
want  this  proposed  legislation  put  aside 
until  it  is  voted  on  in  its  substance." 

I  will  ten  Senators  my  fears.  I  fear 
for  this  lackadaisical  deiwte  on  this  sub- 
ject which  has  been  proceeding  now  for 
several  days  without  a  single  night  ses- 
sion.  We  shall  be  confronted  next  Mon- 
day with  a  ck>ture  petition,  wfaldi  will 
stay  at  the  desk  for  two  days,  and  a  week 
from  Wednesday  a  vote  will  be  called 
for.  Well,  a  miracle  might  happen  in 
the  Senate.  I  guess  almost  anything 
could  happen  In  the  Senate  legislative- 


wise,  but  I  would  consider  it  almost  a 
miracle.  Madam  President  (Mrs.  Nxu- 
Bzacxa  in  the  chair),  if  the  cloture  mo- 
tion were  agreed  to. 

I  have  a  hunch,  coming  from  my 
sixth  sense,  which  I  would  describe  as 
a  sense  of  political  smell.  My  sense  of 
political  smell  causes  me  to  detect  an 
odor,  smelled  by  most  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  that  no  one  really  expects 
that  cloture  petition  to  be  agreed  to. 
Let  us  suppose  that  hunch  proves  to  be 
correct,  and  the  debate  resumes.  My 
intuition  tells  me  the  debate  will  go  on. 
in  a  somewhat  lackadaisical  fashion,  for 
a  few  more  days,  and  another  cloture 
petition  will  be  tried.  In  all  probability 
it  will  fail. 

Then  the  argument  will  start.  "We 
have  many  other  items  we  must  take  care 
of.  Many  Senators  are  running  for 
ofOoe.  We  probably  cannot  finish  the 
session  until  Labor  Day  now  anyway,  and 
perhaps  later  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
best  to  lay  the  issue  aside." 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  to  that  efTect  In 
the  cloakrooms  now.  Madam  President. 
I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think  when  an 
issue  so  vital  to  the  c(xistitutionaI 
rights  of  so  many  fellow  Americans  is 
before  us  we  cannot  Justify  laying  it 
aside.  In  such  a  situation  I  have  only 
one  word  of  advice — fight. 

No  matter  how  long  tt  takes  to  fight 
and  win  this  battle — fight. 

Let  lis  focus  IM  million  pairs  of  eyes 
on  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
defense  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
colored  people  who.  In  my  Judgment,  are 
being  shockmgly  discriminated  against 
in  this  country  by  being  denied  flrst-class 
citizenship  and  the  greatest  guarantee 
of  freedom,  which  is  a  free  ballot.  Oo 
Senators  know  how  long  It  will  take  to 
win  that  battle?  At  the  maximum,  2 
weeks.  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  be  held 
in  session  for  24  hours,  day  and  night. 
for  2  weeks  on  a  great  historical  cause 
which  in  my  judgment  is  vital  to  the 
health  of  our  RepubUc  in  the  decades 
ahead     We  win  win. 

Surely  there  will  be  some  political 
consequences.  During  the  battle  the 
Senate  win  not  be  a  peace  corps.  We  can 
be  sure  of  that.  The  Senate  will  be 
living  up  to  Its  responsibiUUes.  I  do  not 
buy  the  argxmient  of  my  majority  leader 
that  it  may  take  longer  to  produce  the 
necessary  action  In  the  way  he  pro- 
poses— quitting  for  an  early  dinner  and 
adjourning  over  weekends. 

Madam  President,  the  battle  is  not  a 
new  one  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  have  seen  filibusters  broken 
before.  We  shan  move  into  a  filibuster. 
We  would  be  in  it  now  if  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  had  not  been  so  easy  on 
the  opposition.  We  heard  some  Sena- 
tors complain  today  that  they  had  not 
yet  been  anowed  to  make  their  speeches. 
I  would  accommodate  them.  I  thtnk 
there  would  be  about  as  many  Senators 
in-eaent  tn  the  Chamber  at  3  o'clock  am. 
as  I  have  seoi  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  every 
afternoon  stnee  the  debate  started. 
Senators  know  that. 

I  know  an  the  toes  that  my  comments 
step  on  and  all  the  feelings  they  offend. 
But  speaking  for  the  moment  as  a  Demo- 
crat. I   say   to  the   Democratic   Party. 


"You  cannot  continue  to  nm  out  on  the 
civil  rights  issue,  for  you  are  going  to  be 
held  accountable  for  it." 

The  issue  is  before  us.  We  should 
stay  with  it  until  we  dispose  of  it.  The 
only  way  to  do  so  is  to  stay  with  It  un< 
til  we  have  a  vote  on  the  substance  of 
the  issiie.  which,  is  the  question  whether 
the  bin  win  be  voted  up  or  down. 

That  is  my  case.  I  have  not  meant  to 
offend  my  loulership,  but  if  I  must  make 
a  choice  between  offending  my  leader- 
ship and  underwriting  the  procedural 
policy  that  it  announced  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  earlier  today.  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  offend  my  leadership,  for  I  think 
my  leadership  is  dead  wrong  on  the  pro- 
cedure it  ha.s  proposed  for  the  handling 
of  the  issue.  I  hope  it  wiU  prove  me 
wrong.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  I  have  "eaten  crow"  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
so  on  the  present  issue.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  leadership  wiU  prove  me  wrong, 
for  under  the  procedure  it  is  following, 
I  do  not  think  the  leadership  has  a 
chaiKse  of  bringing  the  issue  to  a  vote  on 
the  merits  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure that  the  majority  leader  an- 
nounced today  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  expect  to  see  a  vote  on 
the  sulutantive  merits  under  that  pro- 
cedure. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  the  clear  duty  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  the  majority  whip  and  the  minor- 
ity whip,  representing  the  two  sides  of 
tills  great  Chamber,  to  serve  notice  now 
that  no  mailer  how  long  we  must  re- 
main here,  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be 
throughout  the  campaign — and  as  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  I  have  a  great  In- 
terest in  that  campaign — the  issue  wUl 
be  fought  out.  For  myself.  I  have  no 
intention,  so  long  as  I  serve  here,  at  ever 
putting  a  campaign  ahead  of  niy  ohli- 
gation  to  a  particular  forum  on  which 
I  am  serving. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  leadership  should 
make  very  clear  to  Senators  from  the 
South  that  we  are  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
stanca  of  the  issue,  that  once  we  know 
the  filibuster  is  on.  we  wiU  then  use 
procedures  to  break  it.  Including  24-hour 
sessions  for  as  many  weeks  as  may  be 
required.  We  wiU  break  It.  and  we  wlU 
reach  a  vote  on  the  question. 

Madam  President,  in  yielding  the  floor, 
let  me  say  that  this  is  the  only  time  I 
expect  to  speak  on  the  substance  of  the 
issue,  for  I  have  made  clear  my  rejec- 
tion of  every  constitutional  argianent 
that  I  have  heard  in  the  debate  or  read 
in  the  debate.  The  14th  and  ISfch 
amendments  speak  for  themselves  In  re< 
Jection  of  those  arguments.  I  have 
spoken  about  my  reasons  why  I  thhik 
the  colored  people  of  America  are  en- 
titled to  this  protection.  I  haw  pro- 
tested what  I  think  is  an  unaoond  pro- 
cedure, parliamentarywlse.  for  bglutint 
the  subject  to  a  substantive  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  froB  Ore- 
gon. I  agree  with  his  statement  on  the 
first    subject    he    discussed.    I    believe 
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that  our  President  acted  correctly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  rlae  in  steel  prices.  I 
think  the  Preddent  did  what  he  should 
have  done.  If  he  had  done  anythtaig 
else,  he  would  not  have  been  the  kind  <rf 
(^resident  that  I  think  a  President  should 
be.  I  think  there  Is  a  posslbUlty  that 
there  may  be  some  reaction  hereafter. 
If  the  question  Is  carried  into  the  courts, 
it  may  be  determined  that  aU  the  steel 
companies,  or  at  least  the  larger  ones, 
cot  together  and  set  the  price  of  steel. 
If  such  a  course  is  not  prioe-flxlng  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  when  any  action  could  be 
a  violation.  So  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  that  point.  I  believe 
that  the  President  acted  rightly.  When 
the  grand  Jury  started  to  investigate  the 
question,  and  when  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  started  to  Investigate,  I 
tielleve  that  the  steel  companies  were 
glad  to  have  a  way  out  and  immediately 
withdraw  the  proposed  price  increases. 
immACT  TBTT  mwmoaaaajm 

I  disagree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  question  he  last  dis- 
cussed. I  cannot  agree  with  him  from  a 
legal  standpoint:  neither  can  I  agree 
with  him  In  my  thinking,  knowing  the 
conditions  in  the  South.  I  think  prob- 
ably I  know  them  a  little  better  than  he 
does.  I  wish  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  others  who  have  discussed 
the  issue  In  the  Senate  so  fluently  would 
go  to  South  Carolina  and  spend  perhapa 
a  month  Investigating  and  seeing  the 
conditions  there.  I  believe  they  would 
probably  change  their  attitude  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

I  noticed  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon did  not  mention  another  section  of 
the  Constitution  that  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  question  before  the  Senate 
at  the  present  time.  We  hare  con- 
tended throughout  the  debate  that  each 
State  has  the  right  to  set  qualifications 
of  voters.  We  do  so  because  of  article 
I.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution.  I  read 
directly  fnxn  the  Constitution: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
compoeed  of  Ifembers  cbosen  every  second 
Tear  by  the  People  of  the  sevena  SUtea.  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualiflcatlcns  requisite  Car  etoetors  of  the 
most  Dumerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  section  which  I  have  read  deals 
directly  with  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

I^t  us  turn  now  to  the  section  which 
has  also  been  read  to  the  Senate.  That 
is  the  14th  amendment.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  when  the  14th  amendment 
was  adopted  It  was  during  the  Reocn- 
struction  Period.    What  does  it  provide? 

Section  1  provides: 

All  persons  bom  or  aaturallaed  in  tb« 
United  SUtee  and  subject  to  the  Jvrladletlon 
thereoC.  are  clttsena  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  Mo 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Imiminltiea  of 
citizens  of  the  tTnlted  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprire  any  i>er8on  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  wlUiln  Its  JvrtsdlctlaD 
the  equal  protection  of  ttie  laws. 

We  must  bear  in  mtnd  that  this  deals 
with  discrimination,  if  we  wl^  to  call  it 

that. 


The  15th  amendment  reads : 

Sacnow  1.  Tlie  right  at  citizens  of  the 
t7nited  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  cr 
ahrldged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude — 

No  one  has  asserted  In  the  debate,  in 
qieaking  against  the  pending  proposal, 
that  we  can  discriminate  against  any- 
one. We  are  arguing  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
setting  of  the  qualifications,  but  that 
each  State  has  the  right  to  set  the  quali- 
fications. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  passed  it  will 
only  be  the  f  (x-erunner  of  many  similar 
bills  that  will  be  brought  before  us  in 
order  to  give  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  prescribe  regulations  for 
voters  In  each  State. 

A  Federal  statute  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  literacy  requirement  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections  is  beyond 
question  unconsUtutionaL  The  creation 
of  such  a  qualification  for  voting  would 
require  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  I  mention  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  days  ago  we  passed 
a  Joint  resolution  In  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  prohibiting  a 
State  from  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax.  Some  of  Uie  same  Senators 
who  are  now  on  the  other  side  on  the 
pending  issue  argued  at  that  time  that 
that  was  the  only  way  to  proceed ;  name- 
ly, by  way  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment Senators  made  the  argument 
that  the  Constitution  is  so  clear  on  this 
subject  that  it  does  not  even  require  the 
expertness  of  a  lawyer  to  so  interpret 
and  reach  this  conclusion. 

The  language  in  the  Constitution  is 
specific  in  leaving  the  power  to  the  States 
to  determine  ttie  qualifications  of  its 
voters.  It  is  a  well  deliberated  point  of 
constitutional  history  that  had  not  the 
Constitution  expressly  provided  that  this 
power  be  left  to  the  States  there  may 
well  have  not  been  any  sacred  docimient 
that  has  governed  us  so  effectively 
ttirough  our  years  of  hardship.  Con- 
cerning the  qualification  of  voters  to  vote 
for  UJS.  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress,  the  Constitution  contains 
the  following  provisions : 

■naxaaMTATivcs 

Article  I,  section  2,  clause  1,  reads  as 
follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Tear  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
QualUleatlons  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Ijegls- 
latura. 

■BNATOBS 

Amendment  XVli  reads: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years; 
f^nA  »sffh  qff"ftt/«-  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nn- 
meroos  brandi  of  the  State  leglslatmvs. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  above  provisions 
that  «»»Hft"gh  the  States  may  not  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  voters  of 
Congress  as  such,  the  qiifl^'^'*"*^^^^'^  pre- 
scribed by  the  States  for  electors  of  the 


most  numeroos  bran^  of  their  legisla- 
tures are  adopted  by  the  Constitution  for 
this  purpose  and  certainly  even  the  most 
ardent  liberal  will  not  argue  that  the 
States  cannot  exclusively  name  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  Its  legislature. 

In  discussing  this  p(4nt.  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  VS. 
651, 833),  stated: 

The  States  In  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  most  ntunerous 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do 
this  with  reference  to  the  election  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe 
the  qualifications  for  voters  for  those  eo 
nomine.  They  define  who  are  to  vote  for 
the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legislative, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  the  same  persona  shall  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  that  State.  It  adopts  the 
qualification  thus  fumlahed  as  the  qualifi- 
cation of  Its  own  electors  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  Is  not  true,  therefore,  that  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress  owe  their  right  to  vote 
to  the  State  law  In  any  sense  which  makes 
the  exercise  of  the  rl^t  to  depend  exclu- 
sively on  the  law  of  the  State. 

As  early  as  1898,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  provisiOD  of  section  244  at 
the  constitution  of  MlssfawippA,  making 
ability  to  read  any  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  to  imderstand  it  when  read,  a 
necessary  quaUficatiaii  to  a  legal  voter, 
does  not  on  Its  face,  discriminate  be- 
tween the  white  and  Negro  races,  and 
does  not  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law,  secured  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitntian.     The 
ctmstitution  of  Mississippi  and  its  stat- 
utes, the  Court  stated  in  WilUams  v. 
Mississiinri  (170  UJS.  213).  *T>o  not  on 
their    face    discriminate    between    the 
races,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
their  actual  administration  was  evil,  only 
that  evil  was  possible  under  them."   The 
Court  thus  clearly  states  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  States  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  the  qualification  of  the 
voters.    Since  this  is  among  the  oldest 
of  precedfflits  on  this  point,  it  behoove* 
us  as  Members  of  this  distinguished  body 
to  look  at  the  language  dosely.  to  reflect 
upon  our  young  country  in  the  late  ISOO's 
and  realize  what  the  then  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  were  trying  to  da 
They  were  trying  to  do  their  sacred  duty 
as  Judges  of  our  highest  court  in  the 
land  not  to  provide  where  there  was  not 
provision,  not  to  stretch  or  distort  where 
the  language  was  clear.    They  knew  our 
Constitutian  was  not  a  thing  to  be  tam- 
pered with  because  of  wbim  or  circum- 
stance of  the  moment,  and  they  showed 
it  time  after  time  in  their  decisions  on 
this  issue.     The  socio-economic  status 
of  our  country  during  that  time  was  a 
lot  rougher  than  it  is  today,  but  they 
chose  to  respect  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  as  written  and  not  try  to 
look  outside  them  for  some  easy  bypath 
that  would  suit  the  notlans  of  a  few. 
Their  thinking  was  prof  mind  and  their 
reasoning  Just,  no  matter  what  hard- 
ships had  to  be  endured  for  the  moment 
No  one  can  refute  their  Judgment,  as  can     / " 
be  evidenced  by  our  strides  in  many  IMds  /_ 
since  that  time. 

Unfortunately,  their  logic  falls  on  deaf 
ears  during  our  atomic  ace. 
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The  15th  amendment  hma  been 
bounced  around  this  chamber  with  such 
regularity  lately  that  I  doubt  if  even  our 
most  learned  Members  have  better  than 
a  general  idea  of  what  its  contents  spec- 
ify. To  refresh  the  memory  of  those 
who  tend  to  bend  its  contents,  I  will  read 
verbatim  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution : 

Skctton  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude — 

I  do  not  see  how  educational  qualifica- 
tions touch  upon  either  of  these  subjects 
whatsoever,  for  it  will  be  found  that  most 
of  the  States  concerned,  in  setting  up 
qualifications  for  voters,  have  adopted 
the  same  rule  for  white,  colored,  and  all 
other  persons  concerned.  The  Consti- 
tution also  provides: 

Sac.  a.  The  Congress  eball  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leglsla- 
Uon. 

To  enforce  what?  To  enforce  the  re- 
quirement that  there  be  no  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude. 

What  Is  the  effect  of  the  foregoing 
language?  Beyond  doubt,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  take  away  from  the  State 
governments  in  any  way  the  power  over 
suffrage  which  has  belonged  to  those 
governments  from  the  beginning  and 
without  the  possession  of  which  power 
the  whole  fabric  upon  which  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  organization  of  both  gov- 
ernments rest  would  be  without  support. 
Without  this  power,  both  the  authority 
of  the  Nation  and  the  State  would  fall 
into  chaos.  Rather  than  taking  away 
any  rights  of  the  States  to  make  their 
own  qualifications  for  voting,  guaranteed 
by  the  sections  which  I  have  cited,  it 
again  reemphasizes  this  constitutional 
right  of  the  States  exclusively  to  pre- 
scribe their  own  qualifications  for  voting. 

Following  the  same  line  of  thought,  it 
might  be  well  at  this  point  to  inject  a 
passage  from  a  book  by  Frederic  A.  Ogg 
and  P.  Orman  Ray.  entitled  "Introduc- 
tion to  American  Oovemment."  which 
deals  with  the  facts  leading  up  to  and 
including  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  other 
matters.  This  publication  is  considered 
recommended  reading  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  the  subject  matter  pre- 
sented. On  page  182,  in  the  chapter  en- 
titled "The  People  as  Voters"  under  sub- 
heading "Constitutional  Basis  of  the 
Suffrage."  the  following  language  Is  aet 
forth: 

The  makers  of  the  National  Constitution 
might  easily  have  provided  for  a  uniform 
national  suffrage,  distinct  from  the  suffrage 
systems  existing  In  the  several  States,  as  did 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  of  the  fed- 
erally organized  German  Empire  created  In 
1867-71.  But  they  choee.  as  did  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration, to  utilize  for  national  purposes  such 
ele<;toral  arrangements  as  each  State  had 
made,  or  might  subsequently  make,  for  Its 
own  use,  and  hence,  until  1870,  the  Consti- 
tution's sole  provision  on  the  subject  was 
that  persons  voting  for  Members  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  should.  In  each  State, 
have  "the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors of   the  most  numerous  branch  of   the 


SUte  legislature."  The  15th  amendment, 
adopted  In  the  year  mentioned.  Imposed  the 
first  direct  constitutional  restraint  upon  the 
States  In  this  matter  by  forbidding  any  State 
(or  the  United  States)  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  "rtght"  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  or  servitude  "  « 

Bear  in  mind  that  that  provision  was 
written  into  the  Constitution.  That  was 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been 
adopted.  It  could  not  have  been  adopted 
by  a  bill  passed  by  Congress. 

In  this  instance,  Congress  is  attempt- 
ing to  pass  a  bill  in  an  attempt,  as  I 
see  it.  to  change  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  for  a 
change  of  the  Constitution. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  book  en- 
titled "Introduction  to  American  Gov- 
ernment": 

The  19th  amendment,  adopted  In  1020. 
laid  a  further  rentrlctlon  by  forbidding  any 
State  (or  the  United  States)  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  "right"  to  vote  "on  account  of 
sex  ■  Limited  cjnly  by  these  restraints, 
every  State,  In  lu  Constitution  and  laws, 
regulates  suffrage  qualifications  as  It  desires. 
The  two  amendments  tend  to  produce  uni- 
formity as  far  as  they  go:  And  their  effects  — 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  woman  suf- 
frage amendment  —have  been  far-reaching. 
Plenty  of  room  Is  left,  however,  for  variation. 
and  hardly  any  two  States  will  be  found 
with  precisely  the  same  arrangements. 

Prom  this  statement  of  historical  and 
judicial  fact,  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  is  without  doubt  or 
room  for  error.  Stated  again,  "limited 
by  only  these  restraints,  every  State,  in 
its  Constitution  and  laws,  regulates  suf- 
frage qualifications  as  it  desires."  This 
is  spoon-fed  logic  as  gleaned  from  the 
events  and  happenings  prior  to  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  conception  of  our  Con- 
stitution. There  was  ample  opportunity 
to  enact,  or  strongly  suggest,  uniform 
suffrage  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  they  had  the  foresight  to 
realize  that  the  National  Oovemment 
should  not  meander  Into  the  sacred 
province  of  States  in  the  manner  now 
under  consideration.  Had  they  thought 
this  was  the  avenue  of  approach,  or  that 
it  should  even  be  done,  they  would  have 
so  provided. 

Taking  another  facet  Into  considera- 
tion at  this  point,  the  proposition  that 
States  employ  the  use  of  literacy 
tests  may  t>e  unconstitutional.  The 
Supreme  Court's  decision  rendered  in 
the  case  of  Ouinn  against  United  States 
is  among  the  hallmark  citations  on  this 
Issue.     It  reads,  in  part: 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  th4  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  have  seen  Its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  law- 
ful power  vested  in  It  not  subject  to  our 
supervision,  and  Indeed,  Its  validity  Is 
admitted. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Guinn 
against  United  States  may  be  summa- 
rized by  saying  that  it  held  that  the  power 
was  left  with  th.e  States  to  determine 
the  qualiflcatiom.  of  their  voters,  and  a 
State  may  establish  a  literacy  test  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting,  provided  that 
such  test  applies  alike  to  all  citizens  of 
the  State,  without  discrimination  as  to 
race,  creed,  or  color.     This  Is  not  unlike 


the  power  a  State  has  to  make  other 
qualifications,  such  as  age.  residence, 
and  so  forth,  according  to  its  own  par- 
ticular needs.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  recognizing  that  each 
State  had  different  problems,  omitted 
any  language  that  would  prevent  a  State 
from  prescribing  its  own  voting  qualifi- 
cations, inasmuch  as  any  uniform  suf- 
frage qualification,  dictated  by  a  strong 
Federal  Government  to  all  citizens  of  the 
Nation,  would  be  disastrous. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Guinn  against  United  States,  supra,  was 
emphasized  in  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
Election  Board  (360  U.S.  45),  a  1959 
Supreme  Court  decision.  This  case. 
along  with  the  Guiiui  decision,  has  been 
elaborated  upon  at  length,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  reiterate  the  judicial  thinking  of 
the  Court.  It  seems  that  the  Court  need 
be  reminded  of  the  precedents  set  in  the 
past,  since  it  currently  seems  to  have  an 
unusual  affinity  for  wandering  outside 
the  rule  and  reason  that  have  prevailed 
in  previous  decades.  The  principle 
reads  as  follows : 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  may  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to  all 
voters  Irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  In  Gutnn  v  United  States,  supra,  dis- 
posed of  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
literacy  test  considered  alone  since  as  we 
have  seen  its  establishment  was  but  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  State  of  a  lawful  |x>wer  vested 
In  It  nut  subject  to  our  supervision,  and 
Indeed,  Its  validity  Is  admitted. 

Other  momentous  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisioiis  that  hit  more  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  as  concerns  the  States'  power  to 
determine  voting  qualifications,  ere  as 
follows 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broud  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised  (Pope  v.  WilHama.  103  U.S.  831  and 
Mason  v  Missouri,  179  US.  328)  absent  of 
course  .he  discrimination  which  the  Con- 
stitution  condemns. 

Article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution, 
in  its  provision  for  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  cne  17th  amendment,  in  ite  provi- 
sion as  to  Senators,  provide  that  offi- 
cials will  be  cliosen  "by  the  people." 

Each  provision  goes  on  to  state : 

The  electors  In  each  State  sh*ll  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture 

So  while  the  right  of  suffrage  is  estab- 
lished and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  D.fl.  Wl. 
S63-6«5):  and  Smith  v.  Albright  (321 
US.  ft49>— it  is  subject  to  the  imposition 
of  State  standards  which  are  not  dis- 
criminatory and  which  do  not  contravene 
any  restriction  that  Congress,  acting  pur- 
suant to  its  constitutional  powers,  has 
imposed. 

I  may  point  out  that  Congress  has  no 
right  or  power  to  regulate  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  in  any  State.  Instead, 
that  power  is  left  entirely  to  each  indi- 
vidual State. 

Reading  further: 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters  But  there  Is  wide  scope  for 
exercise   of   Its  Jurisdiction.     Residence   re- 
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qulrement.  age,  previous  criminal  record 
(Davis  T.  Season.  133  U.S.  833)  are  obvious 
examples  indicating  factors  which  a  State 
may  take  into  conaideraUon  in  determining 
the  qualification  of  voters. 

Along  that  line.  Madam  President,  I 
remember  that  many  States  once  had  in 
their  laws  requirements  that  one  must 
own  property  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
vote.  However,  in  most  States  that  re- 
quirement has  subsequently  been  elimi- 
nated. 

I  read  further: 

The  ablUty  to  read  anct  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standanls  designed  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy 
and  Illiteracy  are  neutial  on  race,  creed, 
color,  and  sex.  as  reportn  arouiKl  the  world 
show.  Literacy  and  IntsUlgence  are  obvi- 
ously not  synonymous.  ZUiterate  people 
may  be  Intelligent  voters. 

For  instance,  Madmn  President.  I 
know  some  people  in  Boj  State  who  can- 
not read  or  write;  but  I  would  rather 
trust  their  Judgment  as  to  who  should 
represent  them  in  Congress,  instead  of 
trusting  the  judgment  of  some  with  even 
a  high-school  education,  not  Just  a  sixth- 
grade  education. 

I  read  further: 

Tet  In  our  society  where  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, books,  and  other  printed  matter  can- 
vass and  debate  campal^  Issues,  a  State 
might  conclude  that  orJy  those  who  are 
literate  should  ezerdse  tL.e  franchise. 

Of  course  that  is  a  purely  a  question 
for  the  States  to  decide. 
I  read  further: 

Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  discrimi- 
nation which  the  15th  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  uproot.  No  such  Influence  la 
charged  here.  On  the  other  hand,  a  literacy 
test  may  be  unconstitutional  on  Its  face. 

In  that  connection  the  Court  pointed 
to  Davis  V.  Schnell  (81  F.  Supp.  872,  af- 
firmed 336  U.S.  933) ,  saying: 

The  great  dlscreUon  It  (the  leglalation) 
vested  In  the  registrar  made  clear  that  a 
literacy  requirement  was  merely  a  device  to 
make  racial  discrimination  easy.  We  cannot 
malie  the  same  inference  here.  The  present 
requirement.  appUcable  to  members  of  all 
races,  is  that  the  prospective  voter  "be  able 
to  read  and  write  any  seinion  of  the  con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina  In  the  English 
language."  That  seems  to  us  to  be  one  fair 
way  of  determining  whether  a  person  Is  liter- 
ate, not  a  calcuUted  scheaie  to  lay  springes 
for  the  citlaen. 

We  may  summarize  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections, 
supra,  decided  by  the  Stipreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  19E>9,  to  affirm  the 
principle  that  the  application  of  a  lit- 
eracy test  by  a  State  as  a  quallficaUon  for 
voting  is  consistent  wiiii  State  power 
under  the  14th  and  17th  amendments  If 
applied  to  all  voters  alikr.  irrespective  of 
race  or  color;  and  if  such  requirement  is 
not  unfair  on  its  face  and  does  not  show 
an  intent  to  effectuate  discrimination,  it 
is  not  violative  of  the  ISth  amendment. 

We  all  know  that  iawx-  on  the  statute 
books  can  be  properly  enforced  or  not 
properly  enforced.  I  have  oftUmes  said 
that  I  would  rather  hare  a  p<x)r  law  on 
the  statute  books  which  was  enforced  In 
a  good  manner  than  have  a  fine  law  on 
the  statute  books  which  was  enforced  In 
a  shabby  way.    A  good  example  of  that 


statement  is  the  manner  in  which  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Esra  Taft  Ben- 
son dealt  with  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  think  that  is  a  good  illustrati<m 
of  having  a  good  law  on  the  statute 
books,  but  having  a  poor  enforcement 
of  it. 

We  have  seen  from  the  aforementioned 
decisions  that  a  State  statute  providing 
literacy  as  a  qualification  for  voting  in 
a  Fedn-al  dectlon  is  not  only  valid  but 
actually  derives  its  validity  from  article 
I.  section  2,  clause  1,  supra,  and  from  the 
17th  amendment,  supra,  the  provisions 
of  which  give  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  the  States  may  set  requisites  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature,  by  adoption  of 
these  requisites  for  electors  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives. 

We  come  now  to  the  effect  which  ar- 
ticle I.  section  4.  clause  1,  may  have  upon 
the  question. 

The  Constitution  provides  in  clause  1 
of  section  4  of  article  I : 

Tbe  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves. 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regxilatlons, 
except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng  Senators. 

The  case  of  Ex  parte  Clarke  (100  UJ3. 
399  (1879))  Involved  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  "to  enact  a  law  for 
punishing  a  State  officer  of  election  for 
the  violatton  of  his  duty  under  a  State 
statute  in  reference  to  an  election  of  a 
Representative  to  Congress."  The  court 
held  that  Congress  did  have  this  power. 
This  type  of  statute  was  considered  as 
covering  the  manner  of  holding  an  elec- 
tion. 

The  case  did  not  involve  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters.  However,  Justice  Field, 
in  the  dissenting  (pinion,  does  speak 
about  qualifications  of  voters  and  makes 
the  following  comment : 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  Is  to  alter  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  States,  or  to  make  new  ones,  as  to  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  the 
elections.  Those  which  relate  to  the  times 
and  places  wUl  seldom  require  any  afflrma- 
tlve  action  beyond  their  designation.  And 
regulations  as  to  the  manner  of  holding  them 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  designation  of 
the  mode  In  which  the  wlU  of  the  voters 
shall  bs  exprsssed  and  ascertained.  The 
power  does  not  authorise  Congress  to  de- 
termine who  shall  parttdpate  In  the  election, 
or  what  shall  be  tlie  quaUflcatlon  of  voters. 
These  are  mattcn  not  pertaining  to  or  In- 
volved in  the  manner  of  holding  the  election, 
and  their  regulation  rests  excluslTely  with 
the  States.  TIm  only  restriction  upon  them 
with  respect  to  these  matters  is  found  In  the 
provision  that  the  electors  of  Representatives 
in  Congress  shall  havs  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  clectars  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  at  the  State  legislature,  and  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  suffrage  of  the  colored 
race.  And  whatever  regulations  Congress 
may  prescribe  as  to  the  manner  of  holding 
the  election  for  Representatives  must  be  so 
framed  as  to  leave  the  election  of  State 
olBoers  tree,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  main- 
tained. In  one  of  the  numbers  at  the  Fed- 
eralist, Mr.  Hamilton,  in  defending  the  adop- 
tion of  tiM  clause  in  the  Constitution,  used 
this  language:  "Sui^Mse  an  article  had  been 
Introduced  Into  the  Constitution  empower- 
ing the  United  States  to  regulate  the  dee- 
tiona  for  the  particular  States,  would  any 
man  have  hesitated  to  condemn  it,  both  as 


an  unwarrantable  transposition  of  power, 
and  as  a  premeditated  engine  for  the  de- 
Etrtictlon  of  the  State  governments? 

The  violation  of  principle  in  this  case 
would  have  reqtzlred  no  comment.  By  the 
act  of  Congress  sustained  by  the  Court,  an 
Interference  with  State  elections  is  author- 
ised almost  as  destructive  of  their  control 
by  the  States  as  the  direct  regulaUon  which 
he  thought  no  man  would  hesitate  to  con- 
demn. 

The  views  expressed  derive  further  sup- 
port from  the  fact  that  the  constitutional 
provision  applies  equally  to  the  election  of 
Senators,  except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing 
Uiem,  as  it  does  to  the  election  of  representa- 
tives. 

It  is  apparent  from  Justice  Field's 
comments,  that  this  provision  of  article 
I,  giving  Congress  the  power  to  "alter 
such  regulations"  of  the  times  and 
"manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives"  does  not  apply 
to  qualifications  for  voting.  One  can- 
not read  that  into  the  Constitution. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  had  intended  section  4  of 
article  I  to  authorize  Federal  legislation 
concerning  qualification  of  voters,  th«i 
such  intent  must  have  been  to  nullify, 
by  section  4.  the  power  over  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  which  it  had  Just  left  with 
the  States  in  section  2  of  the  same  article 
I.  It  is  difficult  to  attribute  such  a  mo- 
tive to  that  body. 

It  has  been  a  long  time,  almost  175 
years,  since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  For  a  long  time  no  one 
thought  it  meant  anything  else  than 
what  it  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  in 
all  the  Supreme  Court  opinions. 

Thus,  since  it  is  a  "most  fundamental 
principle  of  our  constitutional  Juri^iiru- 
dence"  that  "all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  equally  binding  upon 
Congress"  (Willoughby  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  vol.  I,  p.  493) , 
it  must  be  assumed  that  secUon  4  of  ar- 
ticle I  means  no  more  than  what  it  says 
and  applies  only  to  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections,  leaving  the  coverage  of  the 
qualification  of  electors  to  section  2  of 
said  article. 

I  defy  any  Senator  on  this  floor  to 
read  a  Supreme  Court  opinion  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  any  de- 
cision holding  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  riglit  to  regulate  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  a  voter.  In  every 
Supreme  Court  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  that  power  is  left 
to  ea^  particular  State. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ebvih].  who  was  a 
Judge  on  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  compiled  a  notable  work  on  the 
issue  now  pending  before  the  Senate  in 
his  presentation  before  this  body  Friday. 
April  27,  1982.  The  elaborate  length  to 
which  my  distinguished  friend  has  gone 
in  prepsLTing  his  argument,  is  truly  a 
tribute  to  his  own  standing  as  an  au- 
thority on  constitutional  questions. 

It  was  the  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  which  held  hearings  on 
this  particular  measure.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  doing  an  excel- 
lent Job,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  measure  was  taken  to 
the  Senate  without  getting  a  report  from 
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the  Jxidiciary  Committee.  Some  Sena- 
tors dare  not  wait  until  the  report  Is 
completed.  It  will  be  so  well  annotated 
and  to  the  point  on  thia  particular  sub- 
ject that  no  lawyer — it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  is  a  "comfleld"  lawyer — 
could  say  it  would  be  constitutional  to 
pass  the  proposal  now  before  the  Senate. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  were 
not  present  to  hear,  in  part,  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  bill  made  by  dis- 
tinguished legal  authorities  from  various 
areas  of  the  United  States.  These  are 
judicial  opinions  rendered  not  from  the 
heart  of  the  South,  or  the  South  alone, 
but  from  authorities  represented  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  our  Nation,  including  the 
North.  Some  are  attorneys  general  of 
their  respective  States:  some  are  highly 
esteemed  members  of  law  school  facul- 
ties; all  are  experts  in  the  matter  under 
discussion. 

I  begin  by  reading  the  statement  made 
by  the  Honorable  Richard  W.  Irvin.  at- 
torney general  of  Florida : 

It  baa  long  been  my  Unpreaalon,  and  It 
B«.>ema  well  founded  In  law,  tbat  the  right  o; 
suffrage  Is  not  conferred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  Is  generally  derived  from  the 
several  States  under  State  Constitutions. 
This  being  the  case,  there  comes  to  mind  a 
siirlous  question  u  to  the  appropriateness  of 
Federal  legislation  to  provide  for  regulations 
In  this  area 

Prof.  Richard  V.  Carjjenter.  of  the 
Loyola  University  School  of  Law.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  made  this  statement: 

S  2750  would  also  provide  that  a  sixth- 
grade  education,  even  In  a  foreign  language 
school  (e.g..  an  accredited  Spanish  language 
school  In  Puerto  Rico),  must  be  accepted  as 
compliance  with  the  language  proficiency  as 
well  as  the  literacy  test  of  any  State 

That  would  not  be  like  the  law  in  New 
York.  New  York  has  an  English  test, 
and  the  Puerto  Ricans  or  other  people 
who  cannot  read  and  write  English  can- 
not vote  in  New  York. 

I  continue  to  quote  the  statement  of 
I»rofessor  Carpenter: 

In  effect,  this  would  deny  to  any  State 
the  power  to  Impose  proficiency  In  English  as 
a  qualification  for  voters.  If  Congress  were 
X/-i  enact  this  provision,  I  believe  It  would  be 
usurping  the  power  explicitly  reserved  to  the 
States  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
electors  In  their  respective  elections.  I  dis- 
agree heartily,  and  any  State  legislature  may 
fulrly  and  Justly  disagree,  with  the  recital 
or  implication  of  S.  2760  that  citizens  who 
read,  speak,  and  understand  only  Spanish 
are.  generally  speaking,  as  well  qualified  as 
those  proficient  In  English  to  exercise  the 
voting  franchise  I  further  disagree  with 
the  recitals  that  such  Information  sis  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  Intelligent  exercise  of  the 
franchise  Is  available  through  Spanish - 
language  news  sources,  and  that  lack  of  pro- 
ficiency In  the  English  language  provides  no 
reasonable  basis  for  excluding  these  citizens 
from  participating  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess To  me.  it  seems  ordinary  commonseni^e 
that  Ignorance  of  the  English  language 
would  tend  to  handicap  any  voters  In  this 
country  from  understanding  campaign  Is- 
sues and  the  qualifications  uf  candidates. 
The  relatively  limited  Spanish-language 
news  sources  cannot  be  expected  to  give  us 
broad  coverage  to  campaign  Issues  and  can- 
didates as  English-language  sources.  More- 
over, a  State  legislature  might  reasonably 
find  that  campaigners  would  be  unduly 
burdened  If  they  were  under  duress  to  du- 
plicate  their  broadcasts  In  Spanish  as  well 


as  English,  and  %o  meet  all  the  challenges 
posed  by  Spanlsii- language  publications  as 
well  as  English. 

There  are  many  Spanish -speaking 
people  in  some  of  the  States.  When 
some  Senators  are  candidates  for  elec- 
tion In  their  home  States,  in  certain 
territories  ol  their  States  they  speak 
Spanish  to  the  voters  and  in  other  sec- 
tions they  speak  in  English.  Thus  be- 
ing able  to  speak  in  both  English  and 
Spanisl-.  such  candidates  are  persuasive, 
for  when  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
are  addressed  in  their  own  language, 
they  can  understand  the  candidate. 

Professor  Carpenter  continued : 

If  a  State  wishes  to  enfranchise  their 
foreign -language  citizens,  regardless  of  pro- 
ficiency In  Engl  sh,  it  would  certainly  be 
within  their  powt  r  to  do  so — 

That  question  has  not  been  raised  in 
relation  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I 
do  not  think  anyone  from  the  South  will 
raise  il.  The  South  will  leave  to  the 
people  in  each  State  the  ability  to  regu- 
late their  own  iiffairs.  That  is  the  only 
thing  we  arc-  sp-^aking  about  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Professor  Caipenter  continued — 

but  they  would  not  be  acting  arbitrarily  or 
unjustly  If  tht-y  elected  not  to  do  so 
Under  the  Cons' itutlon.  the  States  should 
have  the  freedom  to  make  their  own  rules 
In  the  matter  and  Compress  should  not  re- 
press that  freedoTi.  The  rule  that  ml^ht  be 
best  for  New  Me>aco  may  not  be  appropriate 
for  Maine  or  New  York 

A  rule  that  might  be  appropriate  for 
New  Mexico  may  not  be  appropriate  for 
Maine  or  New  York.  The  people  of  New 
Mexico  may  -ie«?d  certain  laws  which  the 
people  of  New  York  or  Maine  would  not 
need. 

Prof.  Alfred  Avins.  of  Chicago- 
Kent  College  of  Law,  Chicago.  111.,  said: 

Manifestly.  It  Is  futile  to  argue  that  the 
15th  amendment  was  mere  surplusage,  and 
that  the  14th  amendment  was  Intended  to 
encompass  a  restriction  on  State  voting 
quallficatloris.  And  It  Is  equally  at  war  with 
reason  that  Contress.  after  having  expressly 
deleted  a  provision  banning  educational 
qualification  from  the  amendment,  should 
have  intended  th»t  the  watered-down  version 
which  finally  became,  the  15th  amendment 
should  encompass  a  provision  which  bad 
been  expressly  deleted.  The  same  Members 
of  Congress  proposed  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  and  it  is  preposterous  to  be- 
lieve that  extensive  debate  should  be  con- 
ducted over  a  provision  already  covered  by 
some  other  enac'jnent.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
deletion  of  the  educational  voting  restric- 
tion ban  forecloses  any  congressional  action 
m  this  field.  A  State  will  be  well  within 
Its  constltutloniil  prerogatives  to  provide 
that  none  but  -hose  who  pass  the  eighth 
grade,  or  high  school,  or  college,  or  law 
school,  or  who  can  read  English,  or  Latin,  or 
Greek,  can  vote  at  Federal  or  State  elections 

I  am  quoting  a  law  professor  in  Chi- 
cago: 

I  might  note  :hat  S  2750  Is  unconstitu- 
tional for  still  another  reason,  and  would  be 
so  even  If  confimrd  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  Congress  has  plenary  power  to  leg- 
islate It  Is  reasonable  to  require  literacy 
In  English  for  voMng  since  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  Information  about  the  Govern- 
ment Is  printed  In  that  language,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  person  who  cannot  read  English 
Is  barred  by  lang^iage  barrier  from  obtaining 
most    of    the    ln:ormatlon    about    what    his 


voice  win  affect,  and  accordingly  such  a 
classification  or  discrimination  Is  a  reason- 
able one  However.  If  the  limited  informa- 
tion obtainable  about  governmental  activ- 
ities Is  deemed  enough  by  Congress  for  in- 
telligent voting,  which  Is  obtainable  from 
the  Spanish -language  press,  then  there  is  no 
rational  ground  for  discrimination  against 
persons  literate  In  Hebrew,  Yiddish.  Italian, 
Polish,  German,  etc  ,  since,  in  the  northern 
metropolitan  areas  where  such  persons  are 
concentrated,  there  are  as  many  newspapers 
In  those  languages  as  there  are  printed  In 
Spanish  Accordingly,  this  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination against  other  foreign  language 
groups  violates  the  fifth  amendment  (Boil- 
ing  v    Sharpr,  347  US    497   (1954)). 

In  sum,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  bills 
are  unconstitutional.  Hon.  John  B. 
Breckinridge,  attorney  general  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  this  to  say  regarding  the 
pending  bill: 

Thus.  In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion (In  the  Lasslter  case),  on  the  proposed 
bills,  which  attempt  to  set  up  literacy  re- 
qulrenients  as  conditions  for  voting  in  face 
of  the  constitutional  delegation  of  su^h  au- 
thority to  the  various  States,  would  appear 
to  be  Invalid. 

Attorney  General  Oremillion,  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  says: 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  either  by  inference  or 
otherwise,  which  will  give  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  It  now  seeks  to  deter- 
mine qualifications  of  voters  as  set  up  the 
individual  States. 

Suffrage  and  citizenship  are  not  the  same. 
Suffrage  is  not  one  of  the  inherent  or  na- 
tur.il  rights  given  to  man  by  his  creator; 
nor  Is  It  a  right  of  property  or  an  absolute 
personal  right  Suffrage  Is  In  all  respects 
a  conventional  right,  a  right  of  the  State, 
subject  to  be  withheld  or  taken  away  by  the 
p>ower  of  the  State 

The  regulation  of  the  right  to  vote  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  States  It  is  not  a  civil 
right  or  privilege  but  a  political  right,  and 
not  necessarily  resulting  from  citizenship, 
and  over  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of 
which  the  Judicial  power  of  ths  United 
States  has  no  Jurisdiction  or  control,  except 
In  cases  falling  within  and  governed  by  the 
15th  amendment  The  15th  amendment  does 
not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  on  anyone, 
but  or>erates  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude  (citing  Reese  v.  United  States, 
92  US    241). 

Prof.  Paul  G.  Kauper,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  .School,  has 
made  the  following  observations  on  this 
bill: 

The  Constitution  makes  clear  that  the 
qualification  of  electors  is  determined  by 
State  law,  and  In  view  of  this  explicit  con- 
stitutional provision.  It  must  '  e  concluded 
that  the  breadth  of  Congressional  power 
over  Federal  elections  does  not  include 
power  to  override  State -prescribed  qualifi- 
cations or  to  substitute  federally  prescribed 
qualifications  In   their  place. 

Turning  to  the  questions  raised  b  literacy 
tests  required  by  State  law  as  .i  condition 
to  voting.  It  seems  clear  that  proof  of 
literacy,  as  a  condition  to  registration  for 
voting  Is  appropriately  characterised  as  a 
qualification  within  a  State's  power  to  Im- 
pose under  the  authority  reserved  to  the 
States  under  article  I.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  question  was  put  to  rest  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  Lassiter  v.  North- 
ampton Elfction  Board  (360  U.fl.  46), 
where  the  Court  held  that  the  Imposition  of 
a  literacy  test  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
came  within  the  State's  power  to  prescribe 
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qualifications,  and  that  absent  any  ahowlng 
that  the  test  was  applied  in  an  arbltrar7  or 
discriminatory  way,  such  a  c.uallflcstlon  did 
not  violate  the  14th  Amendment. 

I  think  the  proposed  legislation  presents 
serious  and  substantial  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality. It  prescrit>es  a  drastic  remedy 
at  the  expense  of  State  power  to  prescribe 
a  type  of  qualification  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  as  valid.  Congress  Is 
prescribing  a  positive  type  of  qualification, 
rather  than  prohibiting  qualifications  that 
lend  themselves  to  discriminatory  applica- 
tion, and  this  strikes  me  as  raising  a  serloris 
question  of  inference  with  a  legitimate  are.i 
of  State  power  and  law.  i 

The  proponents  talk  a  great  deal  about 
discrimination.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  bill  would  sell  up  the  standard 
of  a  sixth  grade  education.  Would  it 
not  be  a  form  of  discrimination  to  set  up 
a  sixth  grade  education?  So  I  say  the 
proposed  legislation  presents  a  very  se- 
rious and  substantial  question  of  consti- 
tutionality. 

Prof.  John  M.  Gradwohl  and  Prof. 
Wallace  M.  Rudolph,  of  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Law,  have  made  the  following 
Joint  statement  on  this  subject: 

In  our  opinion,  the  power  to  Congress  to 
establish  voter  qualifications  Is  remedial 
only.  The  plenary  power  to  fix  the  qualifi- 
cations for  voters  in  both  State  and  Federal 
elections  has  coiutltutlonally  and  tradi- 
tionally rested  with  the  States.  Congress 
has  no  general  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  establish  voter  standards. 

Article  I.  section  4.  provides  a  limited 
congressional  authority  to  make  or  alter 
State  provisions  relating  to  the  time,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  congressional  elec- 
tions. Inferentlally,  ar-.lcle  II,  section  1. 
would  seem  to  deny  this  same  power  con- 
cerning times,  places,  and  manner,  together 
with  the  general  authority  of  the  "necessary 
and  proper"  clause,  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  substanUve  grant  of  authority  to  Con- 
gress to  fix  the  quallficattons  of  voters  which 
has  been  specifically  left  by  article  I,  section 
2.  the  I7th  amendment,  and  article  II,  sec- 
tion 1,  to  the  States. 

Here  is  a  matter  thiit  ought  to  be  left 
with  the  States.  Thij  power  ought  to 
continue  with  the  States. 

The  scope  of  ths  16th  amendment  is  lim- 
ited to  discrimination  >in  the  grounds  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  aerrl- 
tude.  Absent  a  ahowlng  that  State  reqtUre- 
ments  such  as  use  of  tt»  English  language 
or  property  ownership  have  been  employed 
to  discriminate  along  racial  Unes,  Congress  Is 
not  authorized  to  legUlate  on  these  subjects 
under  the  16th  amendment. 

That  is  not  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  speaking.    I  am  still  quoting: 

For  practical  piu-poses.  Ctongreas  Is  not  saXe 
In  assuming  that  the  SUU  requlremento 
now  on  the  books  would  be  held  to  deny 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  without  a  show- 
ing of  discriminatory  application.  Until 
there  Is  a  finding  of  State  action  which  vio- 
lates the  14th  amendment.  Congress  does  not 
have  the  authority  imder  the  amendment  to 
esUblUh  voter  standards,  and  the  SUtes  re- 
tain their  traditional  exclusive  control  over 
voter  qualifications  applicable  to  both  State 
and  Federal  elections. 

The  Honorable  T.  Wade  Bruton.  at- 
torney general  of  North  Carolina,  has 
made  the  following  observation  in  regard 
to  Senate  bill  2750: 

Suffrage  Is  a  political  right  reserved  and 
retained  by  the  States  subject  to  Federal 
constitutional  limitations  agalnet  arbitrary 


and  dlacrtmlnatory  practices.  The  right  to 
vote  Is  a  poUtical  right,  and  Is  not  on  a 
parity  wltb  so-called  clvU  rights,  vested 
rights,  or  property  rights,  and  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  not  conferred  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. It  Is  derived  from  the  States  un- 
der their  constitutions  and  statutes. 

Prof.  Maurice  H.  Merrill,  of  the  School 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
has  this  to  say: 

The  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, as  reported  in  "Madison's  Notes,"  xmder 
dates  of  August  7  and  8,  1787,  seem  to  con- 
firm this,  the  general  tenor  of  the  debate 
indicating  agreement  with  the  tliought  that 
what  now  Is  article  I,  section  2,  would  give 
the  States  full  control  over  the  qualifications 
of  elect<»i.  It  also  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
debate,  on  August  0,  concerning  what  now  is 
article  I,  section  4.  does  not  indicate  that 
this  provision  was  regarded  as  giving  to  the 
Congress  any  power  respecting  qualifications 
of  electors.  Moreover,  It  is  clear  that  the 
provision  could  not  have  been  regarded  as 
permitting  Congress  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions concerning  electors  for  Senators  in  the 
face  of  the  original  prescription  of  article  I, 
section  3,  that  Senators  should  be  choeen  by 
the  legislatures  of  their  respective  States. 
To  my  mind,  the  weight  of  the  available  data 
suggests  that,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of 
S.  2750  rely  upon  article  I,  section  4,  for  con- 
stitutional basis,  they  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  Dickinson  Law  School  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  speaking  through  an  indi- 
vidual lawyer,  made  this  response  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  its  views  on  S.  2750 : 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
reposes  in  the  States  the  ultimate  determi- 
nation of  the  qualifications  of  the  voters. 
Without  constitutional  amendment,  I  do  not 
see  how  Congress  can  take  from  the  States 
the  power  to  determine  such  qualifications. 

Prof.  Walter  A.  Rafalko,  of  Duquesne 
University  School  of  Law,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  had  this  to  say: 

These  decisions  and  the  provisions  of  the 
UJS.  Constitution  which  speak  of  the  right 
to  vote,  the  right  protected  refers  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  State.  Subject  to 
the  constitutional  limitations  and  restric- 
tions as  set  forth,  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  voting  franchise  lies  with  the  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  State  literacy  test,  fair  on  its 
face,  take  place,  the  Congress  may  pass  cor- 
rective legislation  to  enjoin  such  prolilbltlve 
State  action  as  they  have  done  ptirsuant 
to  42  United  States  Code  1971 ,  implementing 
section  a  of  the  16th  amendment  which  pro- 
vides, the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Corrective  legislation  is  not  synonymous 
with  enabling  acts  beyond  the  scope  of  con- 
gressional power.  For  these  reasons,  S.  2750 
and  S.  480  are  unconstitutional  as  written. 

Thus,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  cannot 
be  reooneiled  with  the  holdings  of  the  de- 
cisions axxl  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  in  my  opinion. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  the  Honorable  A.  Pratt  Kessler. 
declares  on  this  subject: 

It  seems  clear,  that  the  States  are  left  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  those  per- 
sons who  exercise  the  electoral  franchise 
even  as  to  Federal  elections.  The  present 
bills  will  ustirp.  to  a  great  degree,  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State  to  establish  its  own 
qualifications  for  electors.  I  feel,  tha«fore. 
tliat  since  the  proposed  legislation  is  ex- 
tremely broad  in  Its  possible  application, 
that  It  may  run  l'ouI  of  the  UJS.  Constitu- 
tion. Frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  legislation  creates  as  many  prob- 
lems as  It  would  solve. 


The  Honorable  Robert  Y.  Button,  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
made  this  observation: 

S.  2750  would  grant  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  power  to  eEtabllah  qualifications 
for  those  who  vote  in  State  elections.  At 
the  very  least,  tiUs  Is  an  astounding  propo- 
sition, as  reason  would  dictate  that  each 
State  ahould  administer  its  own  political 
system.  But  the  fact  that  this  proposition 
is  offered  not  as  a  constitutional  amendment, 
but  as  a  simple  act  of  Congress,  can  only 
produce  amassement  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
who  has  ever  read  the  Constitution.  The 
F>ower  given  Congress  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  is 
not  all-inclusive.  •  •  •  The  only  laws  Con- 
gress may  pass  in  this  regard  are  those 
counteracting  such  laws  as  the  States  may 
adopt  or  enforce  and  which,  by  the  amend- 
ment, they  are  prohibiting  from  making  or 
enforcing  (citing  Civil  Right*  cases,  102  U.S. 
3  ( 1883 ) ) .  If  the  State  laws  as  to  literacy 
are  prohibited  by  the  14th  amendment.  Con- 
gress is  authorized  to  enact  S.  2760  to  coun- 
teract those  State  laws.  But  if  the  State 
laws  are  constitutional,  then  Congress  lacks 
the  power  necessary  to  enact  S.  2750. 

Prof.  Stanley  Dadisman.  of  the  West 
Virginia  School  of  Law,  had  this  to  say: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that 
a  State  may  take  into  consideration  resi- 
dence requirements,  age,  criminal  record, 
and  literacy  in  determining  voter  qualifica- 
tion. But  in  these  two  bills,  S.  480  and  S. 
2750,  it  is  proposed  that  Congress  cure  a 
literacy  test  problem  by  prescribing  a  sixth 
primary  grade  school  test  or  standard  as  a 
minimum  voter  literacy  qualification.  The 
language  as  used  goes  beyond  creation  of  a 
rebuttable  presumption.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  cause  several  constitutional  ques- 
tions. On  the  face  of  the  blU  the  language 
tends  to  stigmatize  many  voters  and  to  create 
an  arbitrary  and  dUcriminatory  test.  In 
many  areas  many  voters  without  a  sixth 
IM-lmary  grade  school  education  are  intelli- 
gent people.  Many  will  have  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  school  and  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
They  wlU  be  people  active  in  business  and 
industry  and  in  the  civic  and  commercial  life 
of  their  conununity.  They  will  be  familiar 
with  election  Issues  and  personalities,  will 
be  able  and  anxious  to  discuss  them,  and 
know  how  to  mark  their  ballots  and  operate 
voting  machines.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
sixth  primary  grade  school  requirements,  as 
in  the  bills  proposed,  may  be  politically,  so- 
cially and  economically  unwise,  and  un- 
constitutionally xinsound. 

The  Reverend  Francis  James  Conklin. 
a  native  of  Montana,  and  a  professor  of 
law  at  Oonzaga  University  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  had  this  to  say: 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  tliat  article 
I,  section  2,  even  as  qualified  by  article  I. 
section  4,  expresses  a  fundamental  consti- 
tutional compromise  at  the  very  core  of  the 
concept  of  federalism.  The  constitutional 
clause  in  question  can  only  be  understood 
as  empowering  the  States  and  the  States 
alone  to  set  the  qualifications  for  voters  in 
Federal  elections. 

Without  question  the  second  section  of  the 
14th  amendment  gives  Congress  new  sub- 
stantive powers  over  the  States,  and  the 
States  right  to  set  voter  qualifications. 
Congress  now  has  unrestricted  power  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  Representatives  from 
any  State  which  excludes  a  portion  of  its 
male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  from  the 
franchise — ^regardless  of  whether  that  ex- 
clusion is  accomplished  by  property,  educa- 
tion. M'  residence  requirements.  However, 
this  explicit  power  to  reduce  a  State's  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  imply  a  Federal  power  to  set  uni- 
form rules  of  voting  qualifications,  such  as 
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MS.  aduntlon.  property,  •te..  mpplleable  In 
all  StatM.  It  aMOoa  to  ta  qult«  clear  that 
tlie  proponenta  of  the  14th  amendment  had 
no  Intention  of  depriving  the  States  of  their 
bistoiie  right  to  set  vottng  qualifications 
becauae  they  were  well  aware  that  the  States 
would  nvrer  ratify  such  an  amendment. 

The  (XHigreaBlonal  debates  on  the  15th 
araendmeat,  particularly  aa  they  relate  to 
ttie  Rub}ect  of  educational  requirements  set 
by  the  States,  clearly  indicate  that  the  par- 
tlctpanta  regarded  article  I,  section  2.  of  the 
original  Constitution  as  being  still  in  force 
and  meaning  what  It  says:  "that  the  States 
have  eKClustTe  power  to  establish  the  quali- 
fications of  Toten  In  national  elections" 
The  ametMlment  was  designed  to  limit  the 
States  power  tn  one  and  In  only  one  par- 
ticular: The  States  can  no  longer  deny  the 
franchise  for  reasons  of  race,  color,  or  pr«- 
TkMis  condition  of  servitude.  Ck>nsequently. 
the  16th  amendment  was  never  intended, 
directly,  Indirectly,  or  by  any  reasonable  im- 
plication to  empower  the  Congress  to  usurp 
the  States  constitutional  power  to  establish 
electoral  qualifications. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  Inescapable 
ooncluslon  seems  to  be  that  when  a  State 
requirement  is  fair  and  reasonable  on  Us 
face.  Congress  has  no  specific  grant  or  Im- 
plied power  from  any  combination  of  con- 
stitutional clauses  to  replace  a  valid  State 
requirement  with  a  substitute  of  Its  own 
choosing.  In  other  worda.  If  the  present 
States  statutes  and  constitutional  provisions 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  Kngllsh  as  a  re- 
quirement for  voting  did  not  violate  the  15th 
amendment  or  some  other  specific  provision 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  then  any  at- 
tempt of  Congress  to  substitute  a  different 
qualification  Is  unconstitutional  on  Its  face. 

Madam  President.  I  have  read  state- 
ments upon  S.  2750  from  able  attorneys 
general  and  distinguished  professors  of 
law  from  all  areas  of  the  United  States. 
They  concur  in  the  opinion  that  S.  2750 
is  unconstitutional. 

Twenty-one  States  have  laws  making 
literacy  a  qualification  for  voting.  The 
charge  that  such  laws  are  complicated 
and  do  not  create  objective  standards  is 
without  validity.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  simple  In  nature  and  furnish  definite. 
objective,  and  practical  standards  for 
determining  the  literacy  of  applicants 
for  registration.  Moreover,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  such  laws  are  con- 
stitutional and  do  not  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Madam  President,  the  foregoing  state- 
ments need  no  further  comment.  They 
speak  by  themselves,  in  the  language 
that  every  reasonable  student  of  juris- 
prudence understands,  logic.  They  are 
supported  by  precedents  written  by  the 
greatest  legal  minds  of  our  time.  Again 
I  ask  that  these  decisions  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  be  re- 
spected In  preserving  the  power  of  our 
States. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1 
state  that  he  did  not  believe  the  bill 
would  ever  come  to  a  vote.  I  hope  he 
IS  right  in  his  belief.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  permit  this  measure  ever  to  come 
to  a  vote,  because  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  a  vote  on  it  at  all.  We  ousrht 
not  to  be  debating  such  a  measure  at  this 
time  because,  as  I  see  It,  It  is  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
first.  I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator     from     South     Carolina     I  Mr. 


JoHHSTOHl  for  the  excellent  speech  he 
has  made  on  tJiis  important  subject.  I 
heard  all  of  his  speech  on  a  preceding 
day  dtiring  this  debate,  and  a  part  of  his 
speech  today.  I  commend  him  most 
highly,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  conducting  his  campaign  in 
South  Carolina  and  is  also  carrying  on 
his  senatorial  duties  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miss  ssippi  for  his  kind  state- 
ment. It  is  true  that  I  am  conducting  a 
campaign.  I  nas  in  Orangeburg,  S.C, 
la.st  night.  WhPn  I  spoke  there.  It  was 
about  10:30  o'clock.  I  caught  a  train  at 
12:40  last  night  in  order  to  be  present 
in  the  Senate  today.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here.  I  hope  I  can  always  carry  my 
share  of  the  burden,  regardless  of 
whether  I  am  in  a  campaign  or  not. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolinii  always  carries  his  part 
of  the  load,  and  more,  too.  We  thank 
him  for  the  speech  he  has  made  today. 

Madam  Prtsident,  to  me  there  is 
rather  bitter  i:  ony  in  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  today  solemnly  and  seri- 
ously debating  a  proposal  to  establish  by 
law  the  propof  itlon  that  the  completion 
of  the  sixth  gr-ade  would  corustitute  the 
literacy  and  educational  requirements 
for  voting  in  P'ederal  elections.  In  my 
view,  thLs  proiiosal  Is  replete  with  irony, 
because  I  have  always  had  the  conviction 
that  we  should  concern  our.selves  with 
rausing  the  standards  of  respon.sible  citi- 
zenship rathei  than  debasing  them. 

My  concern  about  this  proposition  is 
sharpened  by  the  days  and  days  and 
weeks  and  weeks  I  have  recently  spent  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  in  listening  to  testimony 
concerning  thie  inadequat<e  knowledge 
which  both  civilians  and  servicemen 
have  concerning  our  American  way  of 
life.  Witness  after  witness  has  told 
us  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  one  of  the 
major  problems  presented  in  the  troop 
information  program  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  young  recruits  come  into  service  with 
a  wholly  inadequate  knowledge  of  our 
form  of  government.  Its  basic  principles, 
and  Its  traditions  and  heritage.  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that  in  this  vital 
area  we  have  failed  to  duscharge  our  ob- 
ligation to  our  youth. 

In  these  perilous  times,  when  our  ex- 
istence, our  philosophy  of  life,  and  our 
form  of  government  are  being  challenged 
and  threatened  throughout  the  globe  by 
an  enemy  of  vast  artd  determined 
strength,  it  is  disturbing  to  be  told  that 
our  young  people  of  today  are  not  aware 
of  the  basic  philosophic  foundations  of 
liberty  and  democracy  and  the  true 
meaning  of  the  hallowed  and  cherished 
traditions  of  our  American  way  of  life 
If  this  is  true  of  young  people  with  high 
.school  educations,  as  we  have  been  told 
It  IS.  it  IS  all  the  more  true  of  those  who 
have  gone  no  farther  than  the  s;.\th 
grade. 

Many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  have  emphasized  my  belief  that  suf- 
frage Is  not  an  unbridled  right,  but  that 
It  is  a  privilege  which  should  be  earned 
by  the  assumption  of  civic  and  political 
responsibility.  Liberty  itself  carries  with 
It  certain  inescapable  obligations.  In  a 
sense  it  is  like  a  com.  On  one  side  tliere 
IS  imprinted  the  rights  and  privileges  of 


a  free  individual :  on  the  other,  the  cor- 
responding responsibilltiea  and  obUga- 
tlons  of  citizenship.  If  an  individual 
desires  to  receive  all  of  the  privileges  of 
our  democratic  processes,  he  must  shoul- 
der the  corresponding  responsibilities. 

Surely,  one  of  these  responsibilities  is 
an  intelligent,  informed,  and  enllshtened 
grasp  and  comprehension  of  the  basia  of 
our  Government,  the  principles  upon 
which  It  operates,  the  reasons  for  Its 
greatnes.s.  and  the  foundation  of  its 
cherished  traditions.  At  the  very  least, 
an  individual  bestowed  with  democracy's 
grtatest  weapon,  the  ballot,  should  be 
able  intelligently  to  contrast  our  form  of 
gov-ernment  with  the  governments  of  the 
tyrannical  forces  which  threaten  us  with 
destruction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  fall  both  our- 
selves and  posterity  when  we  concern 
ourselves  solely,  as  does  the  proposal  now 
under  con.slderatlon.  with  Increasing  the 
quantity  of  those  participating  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  It  is  of  more  importance 
to  me  that  we  take  some  affirmative  and 
aggressive  steps  to  insure  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  electorate  Is  improved  and  up- 
graded. Rather  than  diluting  and  down- 
grading the  privilege  of  suffrage.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  would  serve  our  country 
better  if  we  took  steps  to  Insure  that 
rvcry  citl^ren,  whether  in  or  out  of  uni- 
form, come  to  the  realization  that  he  has 
a  personal  stake  in  America  and  Its  tra- 
ditions uf  liberty;  that  he  also  has  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  Ideological  strusfle; 
that  liberty  and  freedom  are  not  self- 
perixtuating,  but  that  they  can  be  lost; 
and  that  our  Government  Is  not  aelf- 
sustaining.  but  requires  support  and  sac- 
rifice. 

All  of  us  have  said,  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  an  Informed  electorate  Is 
the  bulwark  of  democracy.  However. 
when  propo.sals  of  this  nature  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  have  a  rather  uneasy 
suspicion  that,  in  saying  this,  there  were 
too  many  of  us  who  were  giving  llpserv- 
ice  only  to  the  word  informed."  The 
philo-sophy  behmd  the  present  proposal 
appears  to  eliminate  altogether  the  word 
"informed."  and  to  substitute.  Instead, 
the  philosophy  that  a  numerically  In- 
creased electorate,  no  matter  how  un- 
informed. Is  a  thing  to  be  desired  and  Is 
Uie  solution  to  our  electoral  problems. 

However,  all  of  us  know  that  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  Judgment,  and  that 
judgment  flows  only  from  information, 
experience,  and  knowledge.  If  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  suddenly  handed  the  ballot 
does  not  have  the  Informed  Judgment. 
the  responsibility,  and  the  knowledge  to 
use  It  in  a  proper  and  politically  respon- 
.sible manner,  then  we  shall  have  done 
tlie  country  a  disservice  by  bestowing 
upon  hlra  the  privilege  of  voting. 

As  I  have  said,  my  convictions  In  this 
area  have  been  greatly  reinforced  by  the 
testimony  on  the  adequacy  of  troop  In- 
formation which  has  been  presented  to 
my  special  subcommittee.  This  convic- 
tion IS.  simply  stated,  that  before  a  per- 
son is  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  voting, 
he  should  have  a  positive  belief  in  the 
merits  and  advantages  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life,  and  also  a  sense  of  peraonal 
dedication  to  our  country.  These  things 
can  be  acquired  only  by  adequate  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  our 
system  of  government. 

Instead  of  providing  that  6  years  of 
formal  schooling  comtitute  a  sufBcient 
literacy  test,  we  should  be  providing  more 
effective  methods  of  indoctrinating  our 
people,  both  our  youth  and  our  adults,  on 
the  fundamentals  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. More  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  in- 
dividual in  our  system,  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  fulfillment  of  these  responsibili- 
ties is  necessary  if  our  freedom  and  lib- 
erty are  to  continue.  This  emphasis 
could  be  supplied  by  an  increased  em- 
phasis in  our  schools,  and  also  at  the 
civic-club  level,  where  adult  schools  and 
courses  in  civics  should  be  regularly 
sponsored  and  held.  Our  people  at  large 
have  not  yet  been  given  a  full  under- 
standing of  our  Constitution  and  what  it 
means  to  the  individual.  If  this  under- 
standing existed,  this  bill  would  not  be 
seriously  considered,  because  it  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

Madam  President,  later  I  shall  speak 
more  at  length;  but  at  this  time  I  wish 
to  emphasize  an  added  point.  When  an 
individual  violates  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  there  is  a  remedy  at  law 
to  restrain  him;  and  usually  this  is 
promptly  done  If  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  subdiiision  thereof,  vio- 
lates a  constitutional  provision,  there  is 
a  remedy;  and  correction  is  usually 
made.  But  when  the  Congress  violates 
our  Constitution,  there  is  usually  no 
remedy,  for  presumptions  in  favor  of 
Congress  are  often  indulged  by  the 
courts.  So  it  is  the  Congress  that  is  the 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

Madam  President,  imder  our  oaths 
and  under  our  entire  system  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  no  power  or  legal  right, 
and  certainly  no  moral  right,  to  tran- 
scend what  in  our  judgment  is  the  extent 
of  our  constitutional  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives. But  certainly  this  bill  would 
abandon  the  Constitution.  Ir.  the  Con- 
stitution there  is  no  authority  or  no 
foundation  for  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


REDS  PAIL  TO  GAIN  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a 
growing  concern  over  the  possibility  that 
an  anti-United  States,  anti-Western 
Afro-Asian  bloc  would  develop  in  the 
United  Nations.  MIhs  Marguerite  Hig- 
gins,  one  of  the  most  able,  talented,  and 
experienced  foreign  c^Mrespondents.  has 
analyzed  this  situation,  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  thiit  communism  has 
failed  to  make  significant  gains  in  Africa. 
Furthermore,  fears  of  an  anti-Western 
Afro-Asian  bloc  have  not  developed  or 
materialized. 

This  is  most  reassuring,  particularly 
as  there  is  a  growing  concern  over  the 
future  of  the  Unite<l  Nations  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations. 

An  article  by  Miss  Hicgins  appeared  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  of  April  11.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  ICnneapolls  Star,  Apr.  11,  1963] 

Rbm   Fail    To    Oaut    m    Ayuca — ^Pkabs    or 

Ann- West  Atko-Asxah  Bloc  Don't  KIatk- 


(By  Margu«ite  Hlgglns) 
Washinoton. — ^Propelled  by  crisis,  Wash- 
ington oOclaldom  has  not  had  time  of  late 
to  pause  for  even  a  first  hurrah  concerning  a 
most  Important  crisis  that  did  not  happen. 
This  was  the  communlsm-ln-Afrlca  crisis. 

Despite  widespread  fears  to  the  contrary,  it 
now  appears  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  new  Africa  Is  determined — so  far — 
to  stay  this  side  of  the  Red  paradise. 

Falling  to  materialize  are: 
1-  Fears  that  the  20  new  African  states 
entering  the  United  Nations  as  the  result  of 
black  Africa's  sudden  fragmentation  Into 
nationhood  would  be  pushovers  for  Conmiu- 
nlst  Influences.  Only  Mall  has  gone  the  way 
of  Ghana  and  Guinea,  both  of  which  Inci- 
dentally are  far  less  wide-eyed  about  the 
Soviet  bloc  nowadays  than  they  once  were. 

a  PredlcUons  that  In  the  United  Nations 
the  new  Africa  would  fuse  Into  an  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  that  would  In  turn  gang  up  on 
the  West  on  key  Issues. 

Bo  far  as  the  United  Nations  Is  concerned 
It  Is  significant  that  the  majority  of  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc  ended  up  voting  with  the 
United  States  even  on  the  procedural  issue 
involving  the  admission  of  Red  China.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  a  monolithic  vote. 
Indeed  so  far  as  the  newest  African  states  are 
concerned,  there  has  been  no  completely  pre- 
dictable pattern  of  reasoning  for  the  yeas, 
nays,  and  abstentions  in  the  last  year. 

It  has  been  the  12  new  nations  of  French 
West  Africa — the  so-called  Brazzaville 
states — who  have  most  consistently  voted 
with  the  United  States.  But  even  here 
there  has  been  no  steady  pattern.  Thus 
there  la  no  such  thing  as  an  African  bloc 
so  far  as  UJf.  voting  is  concerned. 

Even  Egypt  has  contributed  to  Africa's 
reputation  for  refusing  to  be  typed.  This 
happened  for  example  when — to  everyone's 
astonishment — Egypt  voted  against  the  So- 
viet bloc  motion  to  seat  Communist  North 
Korea  in  the  United  Nations. 

And  on  Russia's  colonialism  resolution 
calling  for  every  nation  to  be  free  by  1963, 
the  majority  of  African  nations  refiised  to 
go  along,  althoxigh  most,  as  has  been  a 
habit,  evaded  the  issue  by  abstaining. 

In  Africa  Itself,  the  Conununists  have 
faUed  countless  missions  even  In  the  north 
where  flirtations  seemed  at  one  time  most 
likely  to  wind  up  In  serious  political 
romance. 

Morocco  is  a  case  In  point.  This  spring 
the  Kremlin  thought  enough  of  trying  to 
win  friends  and  influence  in  Morocco  to  send 
Marshal  Rodlon  Y.  Mallnovsky,  Soviet  De- 
fense Minister,  on  a  special  mission  there. 
It  was  no  doubt  of  some  Interest  to  the 
Russians  that  at  the  time  of  the  visit — mid- 
March — all  la  members  of  the  Algerian  pro- 
visional government  were  scheduled  to  be 
meeting  In  Rabat,  the  Moroccan  capital. 

Whatever  Moscow's  targets,  the  facts  are 
that  the  Soviet  marshal  cut  short  his  visit 
March  30  and  flew  home  without  having 
made  an  arms  deal  with  either  the  Moroccans 
or  the  Algerians. 

In  the  vast  reaches  of  newly  free  black 
Africa,  the  miracle  is  that  despite  weirdly 
drawn  national  boundaries,  tribal  rivalries, 
etc..  peace  has  been  kept  except  of  course  in 
the  Congo. 

Outside  the  Congo,  moderation  and  stabil- 
ity have  been  the  rule  at  the  price.  It  must 
be  admitted,  of  a  certain  degree  of  authori- 
tarianism and  It  has  been  accompanied,  in 
moat  places,  by  outspoken  wariness  of  Com- 
munist efforts  to  penetrate  the  area. 


In  former  French  and  British  territories, 
these  attitudes  and  this  progren  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  enormous  financial  and 
administrative  help  of  the  former  colonial 
powers.  But  the  new  African  leadership  has 
had  the  commonsense  to  welcome  this  aid 
rather  than  resent  it. 

Overwhelmingly  the  leadership  of  black 
Africa  today  remains  precisely  those  per- 
sonalities who  were  in  charge  at  the  time  of 
nationhood.  If  anything,  their  positions  are 
now  stronger  and  more  secure  than  they 
were. 

And  as  President  Sylvanlus  Olympic,  the 
learned  and  businesslike  President  of  tiny 
Togo,  recently  put  it,  "We  know  that  it  takes 
a  certain  calm  at  home  to  keep  aid  and 
finances  fiowing  our  way.  We  know  that  we 
have  won  the  battle  of  colonialism  with  the 
European  powers.  We  see  not  the  slightest 
sign  that  they  want  to  reopen  the  battle.  To 
the  contrary,  will  history  not  show  that  per- 
haps President  De  Gaulle  was  the  most 
coiirageous  antlcolonlalist  of  all?  Of  the 
Russians,  we  have  heard  much  but  know 
little  directly. 

"But  we  do  not  wish  to  battle  colonialism 
again  In  any  form  including  eastern.  And 
while  we  do  not  wish  to  offend  the  Russians, 
we  do  not  wish  to  take  the  rifk  of  trying  to 
please  them  too  much." 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  is  my 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  designed  to 
employ  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  21.  This  proposal  has  broad  pub- 
lic support,  and  is  receiving  endorse- 
ments from  a  variety  of  groups  and 
organizations. 

Recently,  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  at  its  annual  meeting  endorsed 
this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  concerning  this  endorsement  of 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune, 
Apr.  9,  1962] 

CONSKBVATION  COBPS  UHGXD  FOB  XJS.  TOUTH 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. — The  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  Sunday  called  for  a  National 
Youth  Conservation  Carpa  for  those  between 
17  and  21  who  would  work  "on  Federal,  State, 
and  local  conservation  projects." 

The  resolution,  adopted  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  national  biennial  convention, 
said  the  youths  should  be  given  "opportu- 
nities for  education  and  training  to  be  pro- 
vided by  local  educational  authorities." 

The  board  also  called  for  strengthening  the 
Federal  social  sectirlty  system  to  Include 
health  care  benefits  for  older  adults  on  the 
basis  of  "earned  rights  acquired  through  con- 
tributions to  the  social  Insurance  fund." 

Other  reeolutlons  endorsed  Federal  train- 
ing grants  for  students  and  grants  for  schools 
to  finance  the  training  of  social  workers  for 
public  welfare  programs,  the  Peace  Corps, 
"for  its  policy  of  nonrellgious  Indoctrination 
of  any  kind."  And  appointment  of  social 
welfare  attachds  in  U.S.  embassies  to  aid  in 
dealing  with  social  welfare  problems. 

Another  resolution  called  for  "a  aeries  of 
Federal  legislative,  social  planning,  and  ad- 
ministrative steps  aimed  at  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency 
by  appropriate  private  and  governmental 
social  welfare  agencies." 
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Solomon  Utt.  of  New  York.  N.Y.,  wa«  re- 
elected president  and  Walter  D.  Heller,  of 
ffftn  Prandeco.  Calif.,  wae  named  a  vice 
president. 


I    I 


I    I 


THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Pre&idexit. 
today  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration marks  its  first  anniversary. 
However,  although  It  was  established  a 
year  ago.  It  did  not  receive  its  appropria- 
tions from  the  Congress  until  September 
30.  1961.  So.  In  effect.  It  has  been  oper- 
ating for  only  7  months. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  re- 
vitalize the  economies  of  areas  plagued 
by  substantial  unemployment  or  under- 
employment, or  by  low  farm  or  family  in- 
come. A  total  of  148  urban-industrial 
areas.  735  rural  and  small  labor  markets. 
and  50  Indian  reservations  are  eligible 
at  present  to  take  part  in  the  program. 
These  areas  have  a  population  of  34.7 
million  people  and  a  labor  force  of  13.2 
million,  of  whom  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  1.4  million  are  unemployed.  In 
other  words,  these  areas  have  19  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  and  19  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  but  they  have  31  per- 
cent of  the  unemployment  In  the  United 
States. 

Average  unemployment  In  the  redevel- 
opment areas  Is  In  excess  of  10  percent, 
as  against  5.5  percent  nationally;  and 
some  of  these  areas  have  Joblessness  run- 
ning as  high  as  20  or  30  percent.  In  the 
underemplo3rment  areas,  the  medium 
family  income  is  less  than  $1,560.  and  the 
medium  farm  family  income  Ls  less  than 
$1,170. 

The  basis  on  which  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program  is  built  is  local  initiative. 
Before  the  Federal  Qovemment  can  help 
the  redevelopment  areas  help  themselves, 
representative  local  groups  must  plan 
long-range  economic  programs  In  order 
to  avoid  any  hlt-or-mlss  approach  to  the 
economic  problems.  In  the  first  year, 
locally  conceived  economic  plans  have 
been  submitted  by  535  areas  and  22  In- 
dian reservations — more  than  60  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  areas  designated.  Of 
these,  the  ARA  has  approved  plans  from 
431  areas  and  12  Indian  reservations. 

A  total  of  40  financial  assistance  proj  - 
ects  have  been  approved,  involving  an 
investment  of  $10.8  million  In  Federal 
funds,  to  help  create  an  estimated  10.716 
direct  new  jobs  In  industry,  and  7.500 
indirect  Jobs  In  trades  and  services.  Out 
of  this  total  Federal  Investment,  $8.2 
million  Is  In  the  form  of  loans  which  will 
be  repaid,  with  interest,  to  the  Treasury. 
The  Federal  investment  stimulated  ad- 
ditional local  private  and  public  invest- 
ment of  $26.7  million  in  the  same 
projects. 

Behind  these  approved  projects  are 
many  more  In  the  pipeline.  An  addi- 
tional 202  financial  assistance  projects, 
involving  $94  million  in  Federal  funds, 
37.000  direct  new  jobs,  and  an  estimated 
26.000  indirect  jobs,  currently  are  being 
processed:  and  an  addltiooal  484  promis- 
ing projects  currently  are  being  de- 
veloped at  the  community  level.  In 
addition.  533  Job-creating  projects  on 
wiiich  ARA  assisted  communities  have 


been  referred  to  other  Federal  agencies, 
to  be  handled  under  existing  programs. 

A  total  of  33  technical-assistance  proj- 
ects, involving  $758,650,  have  been  ap- 
proved. Their  purpose  is  to  finance  re- 
search studies  by  universities,  private 
firms,  and  Government  aKi-ncics,  to  help 
break  bottlenecks  which  have  impeded 
economic  progress. 

Approval  has  been  given  to  a  total  of 
89  retraining  projects,  Involving  $4  6  mil- 
lion, to  help  7.666  worker-trainees  ac- 
quire new  skills  in  growing  occupations 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1962,  the 
ARA  expects  to  have  approved  financial 
assistance  projects  that  will  create  an 
estimated  30.000  direct  new  jobs  and 
21,000  indirect  jobs,  and  to  have  pro- 
Rrams  approved  to  retrain  15.000  unem- 
ployed a-orkers. 

This  wUl  provide  a  start  toward  solv- 
ing a  major  domestic  problem.  To  bring 
unemployment  down  to  a  4-percent  level 
in  the  areas  designated  as  eli«?lble  be- 
cause of  substantial  and  persLstent  un- 
employment will  require  the  creation  of 
660.000  direct  and  Indirect  new  jobs.  To 
make  up  the  underemployment  defi- 
ciency in  the  other  designated  areas  will 
require  em  estimated  additional  300,000 
direct  and  indirect  jobs. 

This  can  be  accomplished,  etiven  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  partnership  of  private 
enterprise,  the  communities,  the  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
existed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration. 


LAW  DAY.  USA. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
today  is  Law  Day,  a  day  set  aside  by  the 
Congress,  on  which  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  role  of  law  in  the  pronnotion 
of  order,  equality,  justice,  and  peace — 
both  here  at  home  and  In  affairs  between 
nations. 

What  sharper  contrast  could  there  be 
between  our  May  1  Law  Day  ceremonies 
and  the  May  Day  celebrations  taking 
place  today  in  the  Communist  world. 

While  we  emphastee  law.  In  place  of 
force.  Communist  nations  emphasize  the 
power  of  their  military  juggernaut.  The 
United  Press  International  reports  from 
Moscow : 

The  Sorlet  Union  will  celebrate  May 
Day  •  •  •  wltli  the  tndlUonal  mllltarr 
parade  through  linecoWs  Red  Square  T^e 
parade  wae  expected  to  emphaetee.  aa  usual, 
the  country'e  military  might 

The  Associated  Press  reports  from 
Berlin: 

In  Communist -ruled  Eart  BerUn.  tanka 
and  guns  of  the  East  German  Army  will 
rumble  through  Marr-Engehi  Plat*. 

While  the  American  Bar  Association, 
through  its  special  committee  for  world 

peace  through  law.  is  sponsoring  tn- 
tematlonal  conferences  of  lawyers  from 
over  a  hundred  countries,  to  explore  the 
ways  and  means  of  developing  world 
law.  the  Communists  continue  to  throw 
every  conceivable  roadblock  into  the 
path  of  a  just  peace  based  upon  a  system 
of  law. 

While  the  United  States  in  the  dls- 
urmament  talks  at  Geneva  works  for  a 
msarmed  world  under  rules  of  law  en- 


forced by  the  United  Nations  peace  force, 
the  Communists  stubbornly  reject  such 
proposals. 

While  the  United  States  supports  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  the 
arbiter  of  international  disputes,  the 
Communist  countries  without  exception 
reject    this   world    tribunal's   authority. 

But  despite  the  refusal  of  the  Com- 
munists to  work  for  a  peaceful  world 
order  founded  upon  principles  of  Ji|stlce. 
through  an  established  system  of  law. 
tlie  United  States  must  continue  to  lead 
the  way  in  finding  the  moans  to  sub- 
stitute law  and  order  for  brut«  force, 
in  settling  disputes  between  nations. 

We  can  take  pride  m  the  fact  that  our 
country  has  been  working  untiringly  for 
a  world  of  law.  We  can  Lake  pride  in  the 
fact  that  our  legal  profession  supports 
these  efforts,  and  is  playing  an  ever  more 
active  rule  in  their  promotion. 

Today,  bemg  Law  Dcy,  seems  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  remind  my  Senate  ool- 
loa:4ues  that  we  in  this  body  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  important  con- 
tribution toward  our  country's  efforts  to 
promote  world  law.  I  refer  to  my  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  39.  which  would 
repeal  the  so-called  Connally  axnend- 
ment  to  our  declaration  of  acceptance  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court 
What  better  way  to  give  evidence  of  our 
sincerity  in  the  promotion  of  a  world  of 
law. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  President,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  editorials  on 
Law  Day  from  today's  Washington  Post 
and  New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

IKrom   Uie   Waahingtun    Poet.   May   1.   1M3| 
Law   vn    Plaoe  or  Foacs 

Law  Day,  which  la  expected  to  generate 
more  than  100.000  programa  througbout  the 
Nation  today,  la  an  expreealoo  of  tbe  almost 
universal  yeAralrg  fur  an  orderly  workL  The 
idea  o(  enipha£l;ilng  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
prumutlun  uf  world  peace.  In  contraat  to  tbe 
Communist  displays  of  military  might  on 
May  1.  originated  with  the  American  Bar 
A/uMX-latlon  5  years  ago  when  Washington 
Attorney  Charlea  S.  Rhyne  waa  Ita  pceelrtesit. 
Tud.iy  the  occasion  U  especially  significant 
because  the  systematic  movement  to  sub- 
stitute law  for  force  In  the  Bettlenient  of 
human    disputes  has   becxune   worldwide. 

Mr  Rhyne  and  his  ABA  cammlttee  have. 
In  the  last  10  months,  brought  together  more 
than  10.000  lawyer*  from  100  ooantiiea  Uito 
4  con tl Dental  conferences  In  aearcb  at  ways 
and  means  of  developing  world  law.  Tbe 
eager  particlpatlQC  of  ata  teamen,  (ttptaoaata. 
judges,  professors,  experts  In  International 
law  and  eminent  lawyers  Is  ample  proof  of 
serious  Intent.  While  the  results  of  the 
continental  conferences  In  San  Jose.  Tokyo. 
Lagos,  and  Rome  are  not  yet  aeciBatety 
measurable,  tbe  mere  mobtltmaUoB  of  legal 
pitwKwig  on  a  problem  at  this  msyUtmle  Is  a 
notable  aciiievement. 

Foremost  among  the  facts  that  these  oon- 
ferencee  have  highlighted  U  ths  present 
paucity  of  world  law.  Except  for  tbe  law  of 
the  sea.  diplomatic  Immunity  and  tbe  Postal 
Convention,  there  are  no  unlwreal  laws.  In 
the  face  of  national  armed  forees  eatpsMe 
of  virtually  destroying  mankind,  the  sss- 
cblzMry  (or  makli«  wortd  law  is  pattsCleally 
eambersome  and  faltering.  Bvsn  soase  otf 
tbe  wktely  respected  tnstrumanU  for  jadldal 
settlement  of  International  disputes,  such 
as  the  World  Court,  are  little  used. 
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The  lawyers  who  huve  gone  to  work  on 
these  problem*  In  virtually  every  country 
are  not  laboring  under  the  Uluslon  that 
they  ciui  suddenly  displace  tbe  grim  reali- 
ties of  atomic  power  by  setting  up  courts 
of  Justice.  But  they  have  found  many  areas 
in  which  the  orderly  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences can  contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Their  Influence  Is  being  used  to  help 
strengtlien  regional  orgtJilzatlons,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  World  Court.  Noting  the 
success  of  the  Btiropeaii  Court  of  Justice  In 
settling  more  than  ID)  disputes,  they  are 
canipiiignlng  for  tbe  creation  of  regional 
courts  for  the  Amerlcaii,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Some  groups  are  worxlng  for  the  ratlflca- 
tion  of  regional  treaties  that  have  too  long 
been  neglected  by  niitlonal  governments. 
Others  are  giving  a  boost  to  the  European 
Common  Market  and  nlmllar  hopeful  proj- 
ecu  An  attempt  Is  being  made  to  codify 
International  law  to  make  It  more  tiseful  and 
meaningful  Next  year  a  World  Law  Confer- 
ence win  be  held  In  New  Delhi  to  center  at- 
tention In  a  stUl  more  dramatic  way  upon 
the  need  for  expansion  of  International  law 
and  creaUun  of  agencies  to  make  It  effective. 
Agreement  has  also  been  reached  to  create 
a  World  Law  Center,  which  would  foster  re- 
search In  International  law  and  serve  aa  a 
clearlnghoiise  for   Information   In  this  field. 

Sponsors  of  this  hop<ful  movement  recog- 
nise that  It  Is  still  In  lU  Infancy.  Its  sig- 
nificance lies  In  tlie  fact  that  lawyers  are 
at  last  recognizing  their  global  responsibility. 
Certainly  their  aim  of  enabUng  men  to  walk 
In  freedom.  In  dignity  and  In  peace  anywhere 
on  earth  should  enlist  the  support  ci  every 
thoughtful  member  of  the  profeaalon. 

(Prom    the   New    York    Times.   May    1,    19821 
FOR  A  WoRiB  or  Law 

As  decreed  by  law  en£cted  by  Congress,  tbe 
United  States  observer  today  with  appro- 
priate ceremoules  Its  fi]!th  "Law  Day,  UJS.A." 
In  contrast  to  the  Communist  perversion  of 
the  traditional  spring  fitttlval  of  May  Day  for 
purposes  of  both  domestic  and  International 
class  war,  the  day  Is  set  aside  here  to  rededi- 
cate the  American  pec>ple  to  tbe  Ideals  of 
equality  and  justice  urxler  law  at  home  and 
between  nations.  But  tbe  day  acqulree 
special  significance  thld  year  because  of  tbe 
American  dUarmament  proposals  envisaging 
a  disarmed  world  that  will  be  ruled  by  law 
enforced  by  a  United  Nations  peace  force. 

This  goal  Is  still  fiir  distant.  For  tbe 
moment,  when  new  nucdear  explosions  shake 
the  skies,  peace  and  a  semblance  of  Interna- 
tional order  still  depterid  on  a  delicate  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Kast  and  West.  But 
numerous  beginnings  toward  tbe  creation 
and  cod  1  flea  tion  of  International  law  have 
already  been  made,  especially  by  organs  of 
the  United  Nations.  Unfortunately,  because 
the  Communists  scorn  the  West^  traditions, 
prlnclplee  and  jurisprudence  as  products  of 
Its  ruling  class,  and  at  Ocneva  reject  tbe 
very  concept  of  a  peaceful  world  and  a  peace 
force.  lltUe  progress  has  been  made. 

That  Is  why  the  American  Bar  Association, 
through  Its  special  committee  on  world 
peace  through  law,  backs  other  continental 
conferences  espousing  the  cause  and  why  It 
presses  for  a  world  law  day  to  be  proclaimed 
by  a  world  conference  next  year.  Tbe  pur- 
poee  will  be  to  develop  a  world  law  code  for 
the  World  Court,  to  eatabUsb  regional  and 
special  tribunals  and  to  back  new  treaties 
and  conventions. 

There  Is  general  reco(?nltlon,  however,  that 
a  world  ruled  by  law  will  also  be  ruled  by 
politics,  aixl  that  It  therefore  requires  three 
institutions — a  legislature  which  can  make 
world  laws  to  assure  peaceful  change,  an 
executive  to  enforce  them,  and  a  court  to 
Interpret  them.  The  United  Nations  Is  a 
still  embryonic  form  of  all  three.  Its  char- 
ter Is  already  a  kind  Ot  world  oonstltation 
and  Its  Oeneral  Assembly  passes  resolutions 
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applying  It  to  specific  cases.  It  Is  even  de- 
veloping Into  an  executive  agency  able  to  en- 
force Its  laws  In  cases  like  the  Congo.  But 
It  Is  unable  to  enforce  them  against  larger 
powers.  And  Its  World  Court  to  hamstrung 
by  our  own  Connally  reeervatlon  enabling 
thto  country  to  reject  the  court's  j\u-todlctlon 
whenever  tbe  issue  Involved  to  deemed 
domestic 

Thto  reservation  encourages  the  Commu- 
ntots  to  reject  the  Coiu^  and  prompts  other 
nations  to  follow  our  example.  That  Is 
why  a  repeal  of  this  reservation  mtist  be  one 
of  the  first  steps  toward  a  world  of  law. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LriERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  1361)  for  the  reUef 
of  James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  for  a  number  of  days  now  we 
have  been  engaged  in  the  consideration 
of  proposals  which  the  proponents  de- 
scribe as  being  designed  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote.  But  a  great  deal  more 
than  Just  protecting  the  right  to  vote 
is  Invcrfved  in  the  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  literacy  standard  for  vot- 
ing. These  proposals  seek  to  establish 
a  Federal  literacy  standard  for  voting. 
As  such,  the  issue  presented  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  constitutional  system.  Sen- 
ators are  reminded  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Until 
changed  by  the  amending  processes  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution,  the  law  of  the 
land  clearly  prohibits  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  is  being  presented  to  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  far  easier  to  pass 
laws  than  it  is  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion according  to  the  orderly  procedures 
set  forth  therein.  But  this  is  no  excuse 
or  justification  for  the  pending  proposal. 
The  amending  proems  was  made  difiBcult 
with  a  purpose,  and  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  ignoring  the  Constitution.  If 
it  is  felt  by  civil  rights  advocates  that  a 
change  in  the  fimdamental  law  of  this 
country  is  necessary,  then  the  regular 
procedures  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  followed. 

The  constitutional  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  qualifications  of  voters 
were  put  together  with  a  great  deal  of 
care.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proper 
method  of  determining  these  qualifica- 
tions was  a  major  issue  during  the  de- 
bates of  1787. 

Several  prominent  delegates  to  the 
Convention  took  entirely  different  views 
of  how  this  matter  should  be  resolved. 
For  eicample,  James  Madison  felt  that  a 
definite  statement  of  qualifications 
should  be  written  into  the  Constitution. 
So  did  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  wanted 
a  uniform  rule  of  landowner  voting. 
Jefferson  wanted  a  rule  wherry  either 
property  owners  or  persons  who  paid 
taxes  could  vote.  AH  of  these  men  felt 
that  the  document  Itself  should  set  forth 
qiialificatlons  for  voting. 

Others  differed.  Oliver  Ellsworth  felt 
that  attempting  to  set  down  rules  of 
suffrage  in  the  Constitution  Itself  might 
mean  that  they  would  be  unable  to  get 
the  documoit  aiwroved.  Others  felt 
the  same  way. 


Finally  the  Committee  on  Detail  rec- 
ommended the  provision  which  Is  now 
found  in  article  I,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution— that  qualifications  for  voting 
for  Members  of  Congress  should  be  the 
same  as  for  voting  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  "Federalist  Papers"  dealt  at  great 
length  with  this  constitutional  provision. 
In  No.  52,  James  Madison  wrote: 

The  definition  of  tbe  right  of  suffrage  to 
very  jtistly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  arUcle 
of  republican  government.  It  was  Incum- 
bent on  the  Convention,  therefore,  to  define 
and  establish  this  right  in  the  Constitution. 
To  have  left  It  ojjen  for  the  occasional  reg- 
ulation of  the  Congress  would  have  been  Im- 
proper for  the  reason  Just  mentioned.  To 
have  submitted  It  to  the  legislative  discre- 
tion of  the  States  would  have  been  Improper 
tor  the  same  reason;  and  for  tbe  additional 
reason  that  it  would  have  rendered  too 
dependent  on  the  State  governments  that 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  tbe  people  alone. 
To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications 
in  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  rule 
would  probably  have  been  aa  dtosatlsfaetory 
to  some  of  the  States  as  It  would  have  been 
dlfflcxilt  to  the  Convention.  The  provision 
made  by  the  Convention  spears,  therefore, 
to  be  the  best  thjit  lay  within  their  option. 
It  must  be  sattofactory  to  every  State,  be- 
cause it  is  comfortable  to  the  standard  al- 
ready eetabltohed.  or  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  SUte  itself.  It  will  be  safe  to 
t^e  United  States  becatiae.  being  fixed  by  the 
State  constitutions,  it  to  not  alterable  by  the 
State  governments,  and  It  cannot  be  feared 
that  the  people  of  the  States  will  alter  thto 
part  of  their  constitutions  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  abridge  rights  sectored  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

In  "Federalist  59,"  Alexander  Hamilton 
further  stated  : 

It  will  not  be  alleged  that  an  election  law 
could  have  been  framed  and  Inserted  In  tbe 
Constitution  which  would  have  been  always 
applicable  to  evei-y  probable  change  In  tbe 
slttiatlon  of  the  country;  and  It  will  therefore 
not  be  denied  that  a  discretionary  power 
over  elections  ought  to  exist  somewhere.  It 
will,  I  presume,  be  as  readily  conceded  that 
there  were  only  three  ways  In  which  thto 
power  could  have  been  reasonably  modified 
and  dtopoeed;  that  It  must  either  have  been 
lodged  wholly  in  the  National  Legtolature,  or 
wholly  in  the  State  legislature,  or  prlmarUy 
in  the  latter  and  ultimately  in  the  former. 
Tbe  last  mode  has,  with  reason,  been  pre- 
ferred by  tbe  Conventicm.  They  have  sub- 
mitted the  regulation  of  elections  for  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment.  in  the  first  instance, 
to  tbe  local  admlntotration;  which,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  and  when  no  Imfvopn-  views 
prevaU.  may  be  both  more  oonvenient  »«d 
more  sattofactory;  but  tbey  bave  reserved 
to  tbe  natl<mal  authority  a  rl^t  to  Inter- 
pose, whenever  extraordinary  circumstances 
might  render  that  lnterposttk»  necessary 
to  Its  safety. 

Suppose  an  article  bad  been  introduced 
Into  tbe  Constitution  empowering  tbe  United 
States  to  regulate  the  electtons  for  tbe  par- 
ticular States,  would  any  man  bave  hesi- 
tated to  condenui  it,  both  as  an  unwarranted 
transportation  erf  power  and  as  a  premedi- 
tated engine  for  tbe  destruction  of  State 
government? 

Note  wen  these  words  ol  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  is  saying  that  if  the  Na- 
tional Government  had  been  given  tbe 
power  to  regulate  Sections  in  the  States, 
everybody  would  have  unhesitatingly 
condemned  this  provision,  "as  an  unwar- 
ranted transportation  of  power,  and  as 
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»  premeditated  engine  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  State  government."  He  continues: 
Tb*  TloUtlon  Oft  principle.  In  tbls  eaaa. 
would  hJkv*  rvqulrad  no  oomment;  and  to 
•n  unbUMd  obserrcr  It  will  not  be  leae  ap- 
parent In  tbe  project  at  mbjactlnff  the  eztet- 
•nce  of  the  National  Oovemment  In  a  similar 
respect  to  the  pleasure  of  the  State  govem- 
menu.  An  Impartial  Tlew  of  the  matter 
eannot  fall  to  result  In  a  conviction  that 
•ach.  so  far  as  possible,  ought  to  depend  on 
itself  for  Its  own  preeerratlon. 

Later.  In  "Federalist  00."  HamUton  had 
more  to  say  on  this  subject: 


He  is  speaking  of  the  power  of  the 
National  Oovemment — 
authority  would  be  expressly  restricted  to 
the  regulation  of  the  times,  the  places,  the 
manner  of  elections.  The  quallflcatlons  of 
the  persons  who  may  choose  or  be  chosen, 
as  has  been  remarked  on  other  occasions. 
are  defined  and  fixed  In  the  Constitution. 
and  are  unalterable  by  the  Legislature. 

When  Hamilton  said  that  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  persons  who  may  choose 
are  defined  and  fixed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  meant  that  the  Constitution 
fixes  these  qiialiflcatlons  at  whatever  the 
quallflcatlons  for  voting  for  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature  are  In  the  various  States. 
Note  that  he  follows  this  assertion  by 
stating  that  these  qualifications  "are 
unalterable  by  the  Legislature."  When 
he  speaks  of  the  Legislature,  he  has  ref- 
erence to  the  Congress,  which  Is  today 
engaged  in  trying  to  do  exactly  what  he 
says  we  may  not  do. 

Further  historical  background  on  this 
subject  of  the  proper  authority  for  pro- 
viding voter  qualifications  may  be  gained 
from  a  study  of  a  very  fine  text  on 
American  Oovemment.  the  "Introduc- 
tion to  American  Government."  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Ogg  and  Orman  Ray.  In  the 
chapter  "The  People  as  Voters,"  this 
book  states: 

The  makers  of  the  National  Constitution 
might  easily  have  provided  for  a  uniform 
national  suffrage,  distinct  from  the  suffrage 
systems  existing  in  the  several  States,  as  did 
the  authors  of  the  federally  organized  Ger- 
man empire  created  in  1867-71.  But  they 
choee,  as  did  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Swiss  confederation,  to  utilize 
for  national  purposes  such  electoral  arrange- 
ments as  each  State  had  made,  or  might  sub- 
sequently make,  for  its  own  use;  and  hence, 
until  1870.  the  Constitution's  sole  provision 
on  that  subject  was  that  persons  voting  for 
Members  of  the  lower  House  of  the  Congress 
should,  in  each  State,  have  "the  quallflca- 
tlons requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature."  The 
15th  amendment,  adopted  in  the  year  men- 
tioned, imposed  the  first  direct  constitutional 
restraint  upon  the  States  In  this  manner  by 
forbidding  any  State  (or  the  United  Statee) 
to  deny  or  abridge  the  "right"  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  "on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." The  10th  amendment,  adopted  In 
ino.  laid  a  further  restriction  by  forbidding 
any  State  (or  the  United  States)  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  "right"  to  vote  "on  account  of 
sex."  Limited  only  by  theee  restraints,  every 
State,  in  its  constitution  and  laws,  regulates 
suffrage  qualifications  as  It  desires.  The 
two  amendments  tend  to  produce  uniformity 
as  far  as  they  go;  and  their  effects — especially 
In  the  case  of  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment— have  been  far  reaching.  Plenty  of 
room    is    left,    however,    for    variation,    and 


hardly  any  two  States  will  be  found  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  arrangemenu. 

Some  further  insight  Into  the  histori- 
cal background  of  the  matters  we  are 
considering  can  be  gained  from  a  study 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Minor  v.  Happersett.  21  Wal- 
lace 162.  This  opinion  contains  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  various  State  re- 
quirements for  voting  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Pertinent  ex- 
cerpts follow : 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted,  all  the  several  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  had  con- 
stitutions of  their  own  Rhode  Island  con- 
tinued to  act  under  Its  charter  from  the 
Crown.  Upon  an  examinatiun  of  these  con- 
stitutions, we  find  that  in  no  State  were  ail 
citizens  permitted  to  vote.  Each  State  de- 
termined for  ItseU  who  should  have  that 
power.  Thus  in  New  Hampshire,  "every  male 
Inhabitant  of  each  town  aQd  parish  with 
town  privUeges.  and  places  unincorporated 
in  the  State,  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
exceptlni;  paupers  and  persons  excused  from 
paying  taxes  at  their  own  request,"  were  lU 
voters.  In  Massachusetts,  "every  male  inhabi- 
tant of  21  years  and  upwards,  having  a  free- 
hold estate  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  annual  Income  of  three  pounds,  or  any 
estate  of  the  value  of  sixty  pounds",  in 
Rhode  Island,  "such  as  are  admitted  free  <>f 
the  company  and  society  of  the  Colony",  in 
Connecticut,  such  persons  as  had  "maturity 
In  years,  quiet  and  f>eaceable  behavior,  a  civil 
conversation,  and  forty  shillings  freehold  or 
forty  pounds  personal  estate":  if  so  certified 
by  the  selectmen  In  New  York,  "every  male 
Inhabitant  of  full  age  who  shall  have  per- 
sonally resided  with  one  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  for  fl  months  immediately  preced- 
ing the  day  of  election  •  •  •  if  during  the 
time  aforesaid  he  shall  have  been  a  free- 
holder, possessing  a  freehold  of  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  within  the  county,  or  have 
rented  a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings,  and  been  rated  and 
actually  paid  taxes  to  the  State  " 

The  opinion  continues  to  outline  the 
rather  detailed  property  quallflcatlons 
for  voting  in  all  of  the  States  which  were 
part  of  the  Union  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitutior  was  adopted.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  detailed  analysis  of  these  quallfl- 
catlons. the  opinion  continues: 

In  this  condition  of  the  law  in  respect  to 
suffrage  in  the  several  States,  it  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  doubted  that  if  it  had  been 
Intended  to  nxake  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  voters,  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  not  have  left  it  to  implication. 
So  important  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
citizenship  as  it  actually  existed,  if  Intended, 
would    have    been   expressly   declared. 

But  If  further  proof  is  necessary  to  show 
that  no  such  change  was  intended,  it  can 
easily  be  found  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Constitution.  By  article  IV.  section  2.  it  Is 
provided  that  "The  Citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privileges  and 
Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States." 
If  suffrage  Is  necessarily  a  part  of  citlzenahlp, 
then  the  citizens  of  each  State  must  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  several  States  precisely 
as  their  citizens  are.  This  is  more  than 
asserting  that  they  may  change  their  resi- 
dence and  become  citizens  of  the  State  and 
thus  be  voters.  It  goes  to  the  extent  of  in- 
sisting that  while  retaining  their  original 
citizenship  they  may  vote  in  any  State.  This 
we  think,  has  never  been  claimed.  And 
again,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. "Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective     numbers,     counting     the     whole 


number  of  persons  In  each  State,  eseludlng 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choloe  at  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  at  the 
United  States.  Representatives  In  Ooogreas, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  ofBcers  of  •  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof  Is 
denied  to  any  one  of  the  male  inhabltaati 
of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  yean  of  age 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  In  the 
rebellion  or  other  crtmee.  the  basts  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  uf 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  In  such 
State  '  Why  this.  If  it  was  not  In  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  deny  the  right  of  mffrage 
to  some  male  Inhabitants?  And  U  suffrage 
was  necessarily  one  of  the  absolute  rights  of 
citizenship,  why  confine  the  operation  of  the 
limitation  to  male  inhabitants?  Women  and 
children  are,  as  we  have  seen,  "persons." 
They  are  counted  In  the  enumeration  upon 
which  the  appropriation  is  to  be  made,  but 
If  they  were  necesaarily  voters  because  at 
their  citizenship  unless  clearly  excluded, 
why  inflict  the  penalty  for  the  ezoluskxi  of 
males  alone?  Clearly,  no  such  form  of  words 
would  have  been  selected  to  express  the  Idea 
here  indicated  If  suffrage  was  ths  absolute 
right  of  all  cltlaens. 

The  opinion  goes  on  to  point  out  sev- 
eral other  constitutional  anomalies 
which  would  result  from  acceptance  of 
the  assertion  that  the  right  to  vote  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all  cit- 
izens. The  case  concludes  with  these 
words : 

Being  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  CunsUtution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any- 
one and  that  the  constitutions  and  laws 
uf  the  several  States  which  commit  that  Im- 
portant trust  to  men  alone  Lre  not  necces- 
sartly  void,  we  afllrm  the  Judgment  of  the 
court  below 

In  my  Judgment  the  Happersett  case 
is  important  both  because  it  establishes 
a  constitutional  principle  Important  to 
the  present  debate — that  is,  that  the 
Constitution  never  intended  to  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  everyone — and 
because  it  gives  us  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  which  legal  scholars  of 
only  a  few  years  ago  engaged  In.  Some- 
times it  is  well  for  us  to  realize  how  far 
we  have  traveled  away  from  the  kind  of 
governmental  system  and  the  kind  of 
philosophy  which  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  others  of  our  distin- 
guished predecessors,  envisaged. 

Madam  President,  the  literacy  test 
bills  which  the  Senate  is  now  consider- 
ing would  violate  three  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  would  violate  article  I, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides: 

The  House  of  Repreeentatlves  shall  be 
compoeed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Bectors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

These  bills  would  also  violate  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State. 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  sis  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  StaU  shall  havs  the  quall- 
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flcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
violate  the  10th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  protects  the  power  of 
the  States  by  reserving  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people  all  those  powers  not  spe- 
ciflcally  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  has  been  demonstrated, 
this  provision  protects  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  fix  voter  qualifications,  by  rea- 
son of  the  simple  fact  that  nothing  any- 
vkhere  else  In  the  Constitution  delegates 
any  such  power  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. Claims  to  the  contrary  are  vari- 
ously based  up>on  article  I.  section  4  of 
the  Constitution,  or  upon  the  14th  and 
the  15th  amendments.  My  distinguished 
Southern  colleagues  have  demonstrated 
the  unwarrantability  of  such  claims.  I 
wiU  also  comment  briefly  upon  them  in 
due  course. 

A  cogent  statement  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  these  proposals  is  found  in 
a  recent  editorial  from,  of  all  places,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "Literacy  Bill  Would  Infringe 
States  Rights."    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  literacy-test  blU  on  which  Seiuite  de- 
bate begins  today  is  one  of  those  many  which 
would  employ  bad  means  to  achieve  a  good 
end. 

Ihe  good  end  In  this  case  is  a  breaking 
down  of  racial  barriers  to  voting;  the  bad 
means  are  a  too  sweeping,  too  arbitrary, 
and  seemingly  unconstitutional  Invasion  of 
the  States  rights  to  set  voting  standards. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  gives  this 
right  to  the  States,  even  for  Federal  elec- 
Uons.  The  bill  would  limit  their  authority 
by  providing  that  no  one  otherwise  quali- 
fied could  be  denied  the  baUot  "on  account 
of  his  performance  In  any  examination, 
whether  for  literacy  or  otherwise,"  provided 
he  had  a  sixth  grade  education. 

The  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  many 
Southern  registrars  have  egregloualy  abused 
literacy  tests.  The  rationale  is  that  anyone 
with  a  sixth  grade  education  can  be  pre- 
sumed able  to  read  and  write. 

But  the  effect  of  this  is  to  deny  States 
the  right  to  require  any  more  than  bare 
hteracy.  which  is  about  all  a  sixth  grade 
education  is  presumptive  evidence  of. 

Most  States  are  aatlafied  with  such  a  re- 
quirement. But  those  which  might  prefer 
to  set  their  standards  higher  ought  to  be 
free  to  do  so— as  the  Constitution  clearly 
entitles  them  to  do.  provided  they  apply  the 
standard  without  discrimination  as  to  sex 
or  race.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  how  to  read  and 
write,  after  all.  hardly  makes  him  com- 
petent to  pass  on  issues  of  state. 

One  particularly  pernicious  provision  of 
the  bill  would  strike  down  New  York  State's 
requirement  of  literacy  In  English,  by  mak- 
ing 6  years  schooling  In  Puerto  Rleo  the 
lef?al  equivalent  of  a  literacy  test.  There 
Is  nothing  arbitrary  or  luuvaaonable  In  re- 
quiring that  voters  be  famUiar  with  the 
language  of  government,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  candidates  among  whom  they  must 
choose. 

New  York's  large  Spanish -speaking  popu- 
lation makes  this  a  local  issue  of  some 
moment.  To  claim  these  people  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  voting  the  same  way 
that  Negroes  are  in  the  South  Is  nonsense. 
All  are  welcome  to  vote  11  they  trouble  to 
learn  English.  But  It  quite  properly  Is  up 
to  them  to  learn  the  language  of  the  com- 
munity first,  as  many  do  and  all  can. 

The  need  for  breaking  down  racial  barriers 
to  voting  Is  real  and  tu-gent.  As  a  practical 
matter,  this  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
their    elimination.     But   by  striking  at   the 


use  of  literacy  tests  rather  than  merely  their 
abuses.  It  would  throw  out  the  baby  witn 
the  bath  water.  It  Infringes  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  the  States;  to  claim 
that  it  does  not  set  voter  standards  by  con- 
gressional flat  Is  an  exercise  in  sophistry. 

Congress'  iHt>per  aim  should  not  be  to  set 
standards  for  voting,  but  to  tighten  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  Insvtre  that  whatever 
standards  are  set  are  applied  fairly  and 
equally  to  all. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  every- 
thing that  It  stated  in  the  editorial  I 
have  Just  read.  In  many  respects,  it  is 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  thinking  on 
the  part  of  northern  civil  rights  advo- 
cates which  we  southerners  have  learned 
through  hard  experience  to  thoroughly 
deplore.  The  assertion,  for  example, 
that  New  York  Is  not  discriminating 
against  its  Spanish-speaking  population 
is  nonsensical.  Certainly  if  these  people 
are  not  allowed  to  vote  merely  because 
of  their  language,  they  are  being  dis- 
criminated against.  Congress,  however, 
is  not  concerned  primarily  with  this  kind 
of  discrimination,  although  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  serious  evil. 

Contrast  the  situation  in  New  York 
with  that  in  Louisiana.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  does  not  see  fit  to  Impose  an 
English-language  requirement  for  voting 
upon  her  citizens.  Many  Louisianians 
who  speak  only  French — and  I  might 
add,  many  colored  Louisianians  who 
speak  only  French — go  to  the  polls  every 
election  day. 

But  despite  my  disagreement  with  this 
particular  facet  of  the  Tribime  editorial 
I  have  Just  read,  it  does  make  a  good 
case  of  the  imconstitutionality  of  the 
proposals  before  us.  As  brought  out  by 
the  editorial,  the  end  never  Justifies  the 
means.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  there 
is  absolutely  no  need  for  proposals  of 
this  kind.  The  I>epartment  of  Justice 
has  enough  weapons  in  its  arsenal  to 
compel  any  Southern  State  to  do  Just 
about  ansrthlng  the  Department  would 
like.  But  even  assuming  for  the  pur- 
poses of  argument  that  there  were  a 
need  for  legislation  of  the  kind  we  are 
here  considering,  our  system  and  phi- 
losophy of  government  does  not  and  can- 
not afford  to  accept  the  premise  that 
the  &ad.  Justifies  the  means.  To  accept 
such  a  premise  would  mean  that  we 
would  no  longer  be  operating  imder  a 
constitutional  system,  a  government  of 
laws. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  State  of 
Louisiana  disagrees  rather  thoroughly 
with  the  State  of  New  York  as  to  the 
desirability  of  English-language  require- 
ments for  voting.  We  in  Louisiana  do 
not  feel  that  such  requirements  are  at 
all  desirable,  while  the  State  of  New 
Yoric  sees  fit  to  disenfranchise  thousands 
of  Puerto  Rican-bom  Americans  by  the 
use  of  this  device. 

But,  while  we  in  Louisiana  may  dis- 
agree with  Nfew  York  on  this  subject, 
we  are  not  seeking  to  compel  the  State 
of  New  York  to  change  her  ways.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  push  legislation 
through  the  Congress  which  is  aimed 
at  the  State  of  New  York.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bills  which  are  being  con- 
sidered would  affect  this  requirement  of 
New  York  law.  But  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  it  Is  not  a  militant  South  which 


is  pushing  these  bills.  Southerners  are 
content  to  rely  upon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  aware  that 
the  Constitution  leaves  the  matter  of 
voter  qualifications  to  the  States.  We 
are  more  than  content  to  leave  it  that 
way.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
others  are  not  willing  to  pursue  the  same 
kind  of  thinking. 

This  matter  of  New  York's  English- 
language  requirement  for  voting  is  a  use- 
ful means  of  illustrating  the  constitu- 
tional principle  which  we  southerners 
are  trying  to  get  across  during  these 
debates.  Last  October,  a  three-Judge 
court  In  New  York  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  New  York  law,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  disenfranchises  several 
hundred  thousand  Spanish-speaking 
citizens.   In  its  decision,  the  court  stated : 

What  is  more  proper  than  that  the  voter 
be  literate  in  the  language  used  to  conduct 
the  business  of  government  In  this  State? 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  e]q)ect  a  voter 
not  only  to  be  conversant  with  the  Issues 
presented  for  determination  In  chooelng  be- 
tween candidates  for  election,  but  also  to 
understand  the  language  used  In  coimectlon 
with  the  voting. 

For  example,  there  are  printed  in  gngllah 
on  the  ballot  synopses  of  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments,  titles  of  the  offices 
to  be  filled,  and  directives  as  to  the  use  of  the 
pajjer  ballot  or  the  voting  machine. 

If  southerners  wanted  to  take  the 
same  tack  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  appear  to  desire  to  take,  we  could 
ask  why  the  State  of  New  York  could 
not  print  these  instructicms  on  the  bed- 
lot  in  Spanish,  in  those  areas  where 
there  are  large  concentrations  of  Span- 
ish-speaking citizens.  We  might  even 
decide  to  introduce  a  bill  to  compel  New 
York  to  do  that.  But.  as  I  have  stated. 
we  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  because  we 
believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  means  what  it  says  when 
it  leaves  the  matter  of  qualifications  for 
voting  to  the  States. 

On  October  26.  1961.  shortly  after  the 
above  decision  of  the  three-Judge  court 
was  handed  down,  the  New  York  Herald 
Trlbtme  printed  another  editorial  which 
has  bearing  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. This  editorial  was  titled  "A  Fair 
Requirement  for  Voters."  It  read  as 
follows : 

In  upholding  New  York  State's  require- 
ment that  literacy  tests  for  voting  be  taken 
in  English,  a  three- Judge  Federal  court 
showed  good  sense. 

Proof  of  literacy  is  certainly  a  fair  re- 
quirement for  voting.  The  electorate  is  ill- 
informed  enough  as  It  is,  without  opening 
the  polls  indiscriminately  to  those  who  cant 
even  read  and  write.  And  if  the  point  of 
a  literacy  test  is  to  establish  some  mlnlmiim 
standard  of  competence  to  pass  on  conunu- 
nlty  affairs,  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  or 
capricious  In  requiring  literacy  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  community. 

The  case  before  the  court  was  brought  by 
Jose  Camacho,  a  Puerto  Rlean-born  Bronx 
grocer  who  argued  that  he  should  be  aUowed 
to  take  the  test  In  Spanish.  It  had  a  good 
deal  of  potential  significance  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  here.  Unlike  other  foreign 
language  groups,  the  Puerto  Rlcans  come  to 
New  York  as  citizens;  only  residence  and  lan- 
guage requirements  bar  most  from  voting  as 
soon  as  they  arrive. 

The  English-language  specUlcatlcm  does 
disenfranchise  many  Puerto  Rlcans  who  are 
fully  literate  in  Spanish.    Estimates  of  the 
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number  affeetad  r^ng*  to  aoO.OOO.  In  Ita 
19M  report.  th«  Civil  RlghU  Commt— Ion 
declared  tliat  "Puerto  Rlc&n-Amerlc&ns  «re 
being  denied  the  right  to  TOte.  and  •  •  • 
theee  denial*  exUt  In  subatantlal  numbers  in 
the  State  of  New  York." 

Theee  300.000.  however,  are  perfectly  free 
to  vote  aa  aoon  aa  they  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards that  apply  to  everyone  elae.  New  York's 
Is  not  a  ayatematlc  dlsenfranchlsement  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  as  such.  They  have  an  Im- 
portant role  to  play  In  the  future  political 
life  of  city  and  State.  Their  participation  Is 
welcome.  But  only  on  terms  of  equality — 
not  by  a  special  dispensation  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  perpetuating,  and  institu- 
tionalising, a  separation  by  language  wUhln 
the  city. 

A  standard — any  standard — Is  InherenUy 
discriminatory.  But  languages  can  be 
learned;  there  is  ample  opportunity  In  New 
York  to  learn  English.  And.  as  the  court 
asked  rhetorically  In  Its  ruling,  "What  Is 
more  proper  than  that  the  voter  be  literate 
In  the  language  used  to  conduct  the  business 
of  government  In  his  State?" 

Madam  President,  one  statement  in 
particular  In  this  editorial  is  worth  an- 
aljTzlng.  The  editorial  states:  "New 
York's  is  not  a  systematic  disfranchise- 
ment of  Puerto  Rlcans  as  such."  This 
statement  seems  to  me  to  contain  impli- 
cations which  should  be  looked  into 
further. 

I  would  guess  that  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bills  we  are  now  consider- 
ing in  the  Senate  would  attempt  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  situation  which  exists  in 
New  York  with  regard  to  the  Pureto  Rl- 
cans from  situations  which  they  imagine 
to  exist  in  the  South  with  regard  to  the 
Negro  by  making  a  statement  similar  to 
the  one  Just  quoted.  The  statement,  of 
course,  implies  that  In  other  areas — 
namely,  in  the  South — there  is  systema- 
tic disfranchisement  of  Negroes  as  such. 
It  is  this  implication  with  bears  anal- 
ysis. 

The  system  of  government  under 
which  we  live  embraces  a  court  system 
which  everyone  will  tulmlt  is  an  essential 
adjunct  to  what  we  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can legal  tradition  have  come  to  regard 
as  Justice.  Oneof  the  bulwarks  of  Justice 
In  the  courts  is  the  strictness  of  the  re- 
quirements of  proof.  Hearsay  evidence, 
for  example,  is  excluded.  The  methods 
by  which  a  given  fact  may  be  proven  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of  law  are 
relatively  few.  and  relatively  difficult. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  the  stringency 
of  these  requirements.  In  a  criminal 
proceeding  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  human 
being  Ls  at  stake  In  civil  proceedings, 
the  property  of  individuals  will  be  at 
stake. 

But  we  who  are  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  have  a  function  to 
perform  which  is  at  least  equal  In  im- 
portance to  the  function  performed  by 
courts  of  law.  They  decide  Individual 
cases,  which  usually  have  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  particular  litigants  Involved, 
and  cxily  secondary  Importance  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population.  We  In  the 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  are  called 
upon  to  lay  down  rules  of  general  appli- 
cation, which  will  usually  have  great  im- 
portance to  many  thousands  of  people. 

The  point  I  am  coming  to.  Madam 
President,  is  that,  given  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  Job  that  we  in  the  Na- 
tion's Congress  are  supposed  to  be  doing. 


it  seems  strange  that  we  are  willing  to 
accept  hearsay  evidence,  and  to  act  upon 
it.  The  editorial  Just  quoted  assumes 
that  there  is  systematic  disfranchisement 
of  Negroes  in  the  South.  Those  who  in- 
troduced and  who  support  the  proposals 
we  are  now  considering  are  proceeding. 
It  seems  to  me.  on  the  same  assumption. 
But  where  is  the  proof  that  this  is  true? 
Where  is  the  proof.  Madam  President? 
There  is  nothing  more  than  hearsay  evi- 
dence before  the  Congress  to  the  effect 
that  any  such  situation  exists. 

The  reason  why  there  is  no  credible 
evidence  laefore  us  is  simple.  There  is 
no  truth  in  it.  The  assumptions  which 
are  being  proceeded  upon  are  false.  No 
such  systematic  disfranchisement  exists. 

Madam  President,  the  argument  that 
these  bills  would  be  unconstitutional 
cannot  be  too  strongly  put.  If  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  sound 
in  their  view  In  1788  that  voting  should 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  what 
has  transpired  to  render  that  view  no 
longer  sound  today?  To  give  the  Federal 
Government  control  over  the  machinery 
of  election.s.  they  felt,  might  well  lead 
to  Federal  choosing  of  the  candidates 
and  the  Representatives.  If  there  was 
any  merit  to  that  view,  would  not  the 
same  danger  be  pre.5ent  today? 

The  10th  amendment  to  the  Con^sti- 
tution  reads: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Statee  by  the  Con.stltutlon.  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people 

Since  there  is  nothing  anywhere  In 
the  Constitution  which  delegates  to  the 
Federal  Ctovernment  any  power  whatso- 
ever with  regard  to  fixing  the  qualiflca- 
tions  for  voters,  it  would  follow  that  this 
power  is  by  the  Constitution  reserved  to 
the  States. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  rely  upon 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  in  their 
claim  for  constitutionality.  My  distln- 
Rul-shed  southern  colleagues  have  demol- 
ished these  claims  to  my  satisfaction, 
and.  I  would  think,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  who  are  familiar  in  the  least 
with  the  Constitution.  As  has  been  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  in  these  debates, 
there  is  a  great  body  of  case  law  in  our 
law  books  which  clearly  establishes  that 
it  is  solely  the  prerogative  of  the  States 
to  set  literacy  standards  for  voting. 
These  cases  clearly  establish  that  to  do 
so  is  within  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Lassiter  v.  NorthamTpton  Election  Board, 
360  US.  45,  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1959.    It  is  directly  in  point. 

In  the  Lassiter  case,  a  Negro  citizen  of 
North  Carolina  was  denied  registration 
to  vote  because  of  her  refusal  to  take  a 
literacy  test  which  the  statutes  of  that 
State  required.  She  brought  an  action 
in  the  State  courts  to  have  this  statutory 
requirement  declared  Invalid,  as  a  vlola- 
Uon  of  the  14th.  15th.  and  17th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
sUted: 

We  come  to  the  question  whether  a  State 
may  consistently  with  the  14th  and  17th 
amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to  all  vot- 
ers IrreapecUve  of  race  or  color.  The  Court 
\n  Out%ii  V.  VniteA  States  •  •  •  dlspoMd  of 
that  quesUon  in  a  few  words:  "No  time  need 
be  spent  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  literacy  test  considered  alone  since,  as 


we  have  seen.  Its  establishment  was  but  the 
exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lavrful  power  vested 
In  It  not  subject  to  our  supervlaUm.  and 
Indeed.  lU  validity  U  admitted." 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  Pope  v.  Williamt.  108  U.S.  «ai, 
033;  Maaon  v.  MUaouTi,  179  U.8.  SaS.  SS5: 
absent  of  course  the  discrimination  which 
the  ConstltuUon  condemns.  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  ConsUtutlon  In  Its  provision 
for  the  election  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee  and  the  17th  amendment 
In  Its  provision  for  the  election  of  Senators 
provide  that  officials  will  be  chosen  "by  the 
people  "  Each  provision  goes  on  to  state 
that  "the  electors  In  each  State  ahall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
moet  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. '  So  while  the  right  of  suffn«e  is 
established  and  g\iaranteed  by  the  Consti. 
tuuon  •  •  •  it  U  subject  to  the  Imposition 
of  State  standards  which  are  not  discrimi- 
natory and  which  do  not  contravene  any  re- 
strlcUon  that  Congreea.  acting  pursuant  to 
Its  constitutional  powers,  has  Imposed.  •  •  • 
While  section  3  of  the  14th  amendment. 
which  provldee  for  apportionment  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvee  among  the  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State  (except  In- 
dians not  taxed)  speaks  of  "the  right  to 
vote."  the  right  protected  "refers  to  the  right 
to  vote  as  established  by  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  State"  {McPherton  v. 
Blacker.  146  US.  1,S»». 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  deelres  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters  But  there  Is  wide  scope 
for  exercise  of  Its  JurlsdlcUon.  Residence 
requirements,  age,  previous  criminal  rec- 
ords •  *  •  are  obvious  examples  indicating 
factors  which  a  State  may  take  into  con- 
sideration In  determining  the  qualifications 
of  voters  Tt\e  ability  to  read  and  write  like- 
wise has  some  relation  to  standards  designed 
to  promote  Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot. 
Literacy  and  Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race, 
creed,  color,  and  sex.  as  reports  arovind  the 
world  show.  Literacy  and  Intelligenoe  are 
obviously  not  synonymous.  Illiterate  peo- 
ple may  be  Intelligent  voters.  Tet  in  our 
society  where  newspapers,  periodicals,  books. 
and  other  printed  matter  canvass  and  debate 
campaign  Issues,  a  State  might  conclude  that 
only  those  who  are  literate  shoxild  csercise 
the  franchise.  *  *  •  It  was  said  last  cen- 
tury In  Massachusetts  that  literacy  tests 
were  designed  to  Insure  an  Independent  and 
Intelligent  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 

*  *  *  North  Carolina  agrees.  We  do  not  sit 
In  Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  that  policy. 
We  cannot  say,  however,  that  It  Is  not  an 
allowable  one  measured  by  constitutional 
standards. 

One  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  Court  in 
the  Lassiter  case  is  Pope  v.  WilUamM.  193 
US.  621.  decided  in  1904.  This  caae  is 
another  Important  one  bearing  on  the 
right  of  the  States  to  fix  literacy  qualifi- 
cations for  voting.     There.  It  was  stated : 

The  privilege  to  vote  In  any  State  la  not 
given  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  by  any 
of  Its  amendments.  It  Is  not  a  privilege 
springing  from  cltlaenshlp  of  the  United 
Statee.  *  *  *  It  may  not  be  refused  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  but  It  does  not  follow  from  mere 
cltlaenshlp  of  the  United  States.  In  othsr 
words,  the  privilege  to  vote  In  a  State  Is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  ItaeU,  to 
be  exercised  as  the  State  may  direct,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  to  It  may  seem  proper. 

*  *  *  The  8UU  might  provide  that  p«r«»s 
of  foreign  birth  could  voU  without  belnc 
naturalised,  and  aa  aUted  by  Mr.  Chlaf  Jus- 
tice Walte  In  Minor  v.  Happertett.  such  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  vote  (In  several  of  the 
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States  upon  having  declared  their  Intentions 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  Statee. 
S<.)me  Statee  permit  women  to  vote;  others 
refuse  them  that  privilege.  A  State,  aa  far 
as  the  Federal  Constitution  is  concerned, 
might  provide  by  Its  own  constitution  and 
laws  that  none  but  native-born  citlaens 
should  be  permitted  to  vote,  as  the  Federal 
Constitution  does  not  confer  the  right  of 
suffrage  upon  any  one,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  that  right  exists  the  States 
111. 'lie  may  prescribe.   •    •    • 

The  Mght  cf  a  State  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  the  elective  franchise  as  to  it 
mny  seem  good,  subject  to  the  conditions 
already  stated  being,  as  we  believe,  un- 
assailable, we  think  it  plain  that  the  statute 
In  question  violates  no  right  protected  by 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  reasons  which  have  Impelled  the  State 
legislature  to  enact  the  statute  in  question 
were  matters  entirely  for  Ita  consideration, 
and  this  Court  has  no  ooncem  with  them. 

And  in  Ray  v.  Blair.  343  U.S.  214,  It  was 
stated: 

The  presidential  electors  exercise  a  Fed- 
eral function  In  balloting  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  but  they  are  not  Federal  of- 
ficers or  agents  any  more  than  the  State 
elector  who  votes  for  Congressmen.  They 
act  by  authority  of  the  State  that  In  turn 
receives  Its  authority  from  the  Federal 
Constitution 

Madam  President,  the  Lassiter  case  Is 
by  far  the  most  Important  of  the  cases 
establishing  the  right  of  a  State  to  fix 
literacy  standards  for  voting.  The  con- 
stitutional provisions  there  Involved  were 
primarily  the  14th  and  17th  amend- 
ments. However,  the  claim  that  the  15th 
amendment  gives  some  constitutionality 
to  the  proposals  presently  before  the 
Senate  has  also  been  definitely  disposed 
of  by  the  Judiciary.  The  leading  case 
deciding  the  scope,  meaning,  and  effect 
of  the  15th  amendment  was  United 
States  against  Reese,  decided  by  the 
US   Supreme  Court  In  1875. 

The  Reese  case  involved  the  Indictment 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  May  31. 
1870.  of  two  municipal  election  Inspec- 
tors in  Kentucky.  They  were  charged 
with  refusing  to  receive  and  count  the 
vote  of  a  certain  Negro.  Section  3  of 
that  act  imp>osed  penalties  upon  officials 
who  prevented  the  performance  of  acts 
necessary  for  qualification  as  a  voter. 
Section  4  Imposed  criminal  penalties  up- 
on any  person  who  by  force  or  Intimida- 
tion sought  to  hinder  a  citizen  from  vot- 
ing or  qualifying  to  vote.  Both  these 
sections  were  legislation  based  upon  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  these 
legislative  provisions  could  not  be  sus- 
tained under  the  amendment,  because 
they  were  not  limited  to  dealing  with  de- 
privation of  the  right  to  vote  "on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude." 

The  opinion  of  the  (Jourt  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Walte.  Certain  ex- 
cerpts from  it  are  pertinent  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion: 

Rights  and  Immunities  created  by  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  be  protecte<l  by  Congress.  The 
form  and  manner  of  the  protection  may  be 
such  as  Congress,  In  tke  legitimate  exercise 
of  its  legislative  discretion,  shall  provide. 
These  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  neceesltles 
of  the  particular  right  to  be  protected. 


The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one.  It  prevents 
the  State,  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference  in  this  particular 
to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  an- 
other on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Before  its  adoption, 
this  could  be  done.  •  •  •  Prevloxia  to  this 
amendment,  there  was  no  constitutional 
guarantee  against  this  discrimination;  now 
there  is. 

It  follows  that  the  amendment  has  in- 
vested the  citlaens  of  the  United  States  with 
a  new  constitutional  right  which  la  within 
the  protecting  powers  of  Congress.  That 
right  is  exemption  from  discrimination  In  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. This,  under  the  express  provision  of 
the  aecond  section  of  the  amendment,  Con- 
gress may  enforce  by  "appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

ThlB  leads  us  to  Inquire  whether  the  act 
now  under  consideration  is  "appropriate  leg- 
islation" for  that  purpose.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject 
of  voting  at  State  elections  rests  upon  this 
amendment.  The  effect  of  article  I,  section 
4  of  the  Constitution,  in  respect  to  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  Is  not  now 
under  consideration.  It  has  not  been  con- 
tended, nor  can  It  be,  that  the  amendment 
confers  authority  to  impose  penalties  for 
every  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote 
of  a  qtiallfled  elector  at  State  elections. 

It  la  only  when  the  wrongful  refusal  at 
such  an  election  is  because  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  that  Con- 
gress can  Interfere,  and  provide  for  its 
punishment. 

We  are,  therefore,  directly  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  a  penal  atatute  enacted  by 
Congress,  with  Its  limited  powers,  which  is  in 
general  langiiage  broad  enough  to  cover 
wrongful  acta  without  as  well  as  within  the 
constitutional  Jurisdiction,  can  be  limited 
by  Judicial  construction  so  as  to  make  it 
operate  only  on  that  which  Congress  may 
rightfully  prohibit  and  punish.  •  •  •  We 
are  not  able  to  reject  a  part  of  the  statute 
which  la  unconstitutional,  and  retain  the 
remainder,  because  It  Is  not  possible  to 
separate  that  which  is  unconstitutional  and 
retain  the  remainder.   •    •    • 

It  would  certainly  be  dangerous  if  the 
legislature  could  set  a  net  large  enough  to 
catch  all  poeslble  offenders,  and  leave  It  to 
the  courts  to  step  inside  and  say  who  could 
be  rightfully  detained,  and  who  should  be 
set  at  large. 

Each  time  it  has  been  presented  with 
the  question  Involved  in  the  Reese  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  adhered  to  the 
same  principle.  The  identical  question 
was  presented  to  the  Court  in  James  v. 
Botoman,  190  U.S.  127,  decided  in  1903. 
There  the  Court  said: 

But  the  contention  most  earnestly  pressed 
la  that  Congress  has  ample  power  in  respect 
to  elections  of  Representatives  in  Congress; 
that  the  election  which  was  held,  and  at 
which  this  bribery  took  place,  was  such  an 
election;  and  that  therefore  under  such  gen- 
eral power  this  statute  and  this  indictment 
can  be  atiatained.  The  difficulty  with  this 
contention  is  that  Congreaa  haa  not  by  this 
section  acted  in  the  exercise  of  such  power. 
It  is  not  legislation  in  respect  to  elections 
of  Federal  ofBoers,  but  la  leveled  at  all  elec- 
tions, State  or  Federal,  and  it  does  not  pur- 
port to  punish  bribery  of  any  voter,  but  sim- 
ply of  those  named  in  the  16th  amendment. 

On  its  face,  it  la  dearly  an  attempt  to 
exercise  power  supposed  to  be  conferred  by 
the  ISth  amendment  in  respect  to  all  elec- 
tions, and  not  In  pursuance  to  the  general 
control  by  Congress  over  particular  elec- 
tions. To  change  this  atatute.  enacted  to 
puniah  bribery  of  persona  named  In  the  ISth 


amendment  at  all  elections  to  a  statute  pun- 
ishing bribery  of  any  voter  at  certain  elec- 
tions would  be  in  effect  Judicial  legislaUon. 
It  would  be  wresting  the  statute  from  the 
purpose  with  which  it  was  enacted  and  mak- 
ing it  serve  another  purpose.  Doubtlesa 
even  a  criminal  atatute  may  be  good  in  part 
and  bad  In  part,  providing  the  two  can  be 
clearly  separated,  and  it  is  eppvent  that 
the  Ic^lative  body  could  have  enacted  the 
one  without  the  other,  but  there  are  no  two 
parts  of  the  statute.  If  the  contention  be 
sustained  it  is  simply  a  transformation  of 
the  statute  in  its  single  purpoee  and  acope. 
This  question  has  been  by  this  Court  in  two 
cases  carefully  considered  "and  fully  deter- 
mined." 

Madam  President,  there  we  have  a 
Supreme  Court  of  years  past  establishing 
a  principle  against  Judicial  legislation, 
as  well  as  establishing  the  scope  of  the 
15  th  amendment.  I  do  not  consider  it  a 
digression  to  remark  how  different  Is  the 
present  Court's  view  of  its  power.  The 
unhealthy  trend  toward  Judicial  legisla- 
tion gives  me  great  concern  for  the 
frjmiework  of  our  constitutioncU  system. 
In  my  judgment,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion we  are  here  considering  would  have 
the  singularly  disturbing  effect  of  en- 
couraging this  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  courts. 

For  this  and  for  the  other  reasons  I 
have  given,  I  believe  this  measure  should 
not  be  enacted  in  any  event. 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  discuss  further 
the  constitutional  principles  here  in- 
volved. For  the  present.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  content  to  surrender  the  floor 
at  this  time. 


PROHIBmON  OP  IMPOSmON  OF 
ANY  TAXES  OR  LITERACY  OR  IN- 
TELLIGENCE TEST  AS  A  CONDI- 
TION FOR  A  CITIZEN  TO  VOTE  FOR 
A  FEDERAL  OFFICER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  I  referred  to  a  bill  which 
I  Introduced  in  the  86th  Congress— a  bill 
to  provide  that  no  State  shall  impose  any 
poll  tax,  property  tax,  or  any  property 
ownership  qualification  or  property  tax, 
or  any  illiteracy  or  intelligence  test  as  a 
condition  of  the  right  of  any  citizen  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  a  Federal  officer. 

I  was  not  very  successful  in  obtaining 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  now  reintroduce 
the  bill,  and  requfist  its  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  also  request  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  c>olnt  in  the  RBCOkB,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou. 

The  bill  (S.  3234)  to  provide  that  no 
State  shall  impoee  any  poll  tax,  property 
tax  or  any  property  ownership  qualifi- 
cation or  property  tax.  or  any  literacy 
or  intelligence  test  as  a  condition  of  the 
right  of  any  citizen  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  a  Federal  officer,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoRss.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Cionimittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Raoon.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SanaU  rnmd  Hou»e  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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Ameriem  *n  Congreta  matembled.  TbaX  no 
3taXm  ahaU  tmpoa*  m  •  ooncutlon  of  tbe 
right  at  any  eftlMn  to  vot*  at  any  election 
for  any  United  Statea  8«iatar.  Repreaenf- 
ttT*  to  tbe  OonftfWi  at  the  United  States. 
Bector  of  the  Prealdent  or  ttM  VIee  Preatdent 
of  the  United  Statea.  or  the  PTasklent  at  the 
United  Statee.  or  the  Vlea  President  of  the 
United  SUtea,  any  poll  tax.  or  any  property 
tax,  or  any  property  ownenhlp  quallfleatloD. 
or  any  Uteraey  teat  or  any  InteUlgenoe  test. 
Sac.  a.  The  term  "election'*  aa  uaed  In  thla 
Act  ahall  mean  any  primary  election,  or 
nominating  election,  or  general  election 
whereby  persona  are  selected,  nominated,  or 
elected  by  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory 
for  the  nomination  or  election  of  any  United 
Statea  Senator,  Representatlre  to  the  Con- 
greaa  at  the  United  Statea.  or  any  Bector  of 
the  Praaldsnt  or  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Statea.  or  the  Prealdent  or  the  Vice 
Prealdent  ot  the  United  Statea. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  time  is  Icaog  pA5t  due  for 
Oongreas  to  take  a  very  aerloua  look  at 
the  minimum  wage  setup  within  the 
Jui-iadiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
So  that  this  may  be  done.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  minimum 
wage  and  hours  bill  that  will  remedy 
some  oX  the  unfair  wage  and  hours  con- 
ditions tn-esentiy  e»iiitlng  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  uo  minimum  wage  stand- 
ard for  men  In  establishments  not  gov- 
erned by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  present  District  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  law  was  passed  In  1918.  and 
applies  only  to  women  and  to  minors 
under  18  years  of  age.  Even  here,  do- 
mestic employment  is  excluded.  Wages 
are  fixed  by  a  three-member  board,  rep- 
resenting employers,  employees,  and  the 
public.  Under  present  practice,  the 
mlnlmums  are  based  uipon  wages  which 
supposedly  are  adequate  to  supply  the 
necessary  cost  of  living  to  a  single  wom- 
an, without  dependents,  to  maintain  her 
in  good  health  and  to  protect  her  morals. 
The  wage  rate  varies  according  to  occu- 
pation. 

Important  as  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  the  current  District  mlnl- 
TOMBX  wage  law  are,  they  leave  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
subject  to  sweatshop  wages  and  working 
conditions  which  are  substandard. 

The  principal  provisions  of  my  bill 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  Extend  to  all  employees,  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.25  an  hour,  or  any  higher  minimum 
wage  as  set  by  a  wage  order. 

Second.  Require  overtime  compensa- 
tion for  aU  employees  at  not  less  than 
time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  for 
hours  worked  over  40  in  a  workweek. 

Third.  Keep  in  full  force  and  effect, 
with  certain  modifications,  the  existing 
minimum  wage  orders  issued  by  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  act. 

Fourth.  Authorize  and  direct  the  Min- 
imum Wage  Board  to  determine  the 
^  allowance  to  be  made  for  tips,  in  occupa- 
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tlons  in  which  gratuities  have  custom- 
arily and  usually  been  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  remimeratlon  for  hiring  pur- 
poses. 

Fifth.  Keep  in  effect  the  existing  Min- 
imum Wage  Boitrd.  a  tripartite  body  ap- 
pointed by  the  IMstrlct  Commissioners 
for  a  3-year  term. 

Sixth.  At  any  time  after  a  wage  order 
has  been  in  effect  for  1  year,  the  Board 
may.  on  Its  own  motion,  or  on  petition. 
reconsider  the  wage  rates  set  therein.  In 
such  case,  the  Board  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing: make  an  investigation  of  the 
wages  paid  in  the  occupation:  convene 
an  ad  hoc  advisory  tripartite  committee 
to  consider  and  report  to  the  Board  on 
the  appropriate  wage  rates  to  be  estab- 
lished; upon  receipt  of  the  recommen- 
dation from  the  committee,  the  Board 
would  publish  a  notice  and  bold  a  public 
hearing:  within  30  days  after  such  hear- 
ing. It  would  promulgate  and  publish  the 
order,  which  would  become  effective  30 
days  after  publication.  A  streamlined 
procedure  Is  provldeu  for  the  modifica- 
tion and  initial  promulgation  of  wage 
orders  to  include  the  new  statutory 
standards. 

Seventh.  A  wi»ge  order  or  regulation 
Issued  by  the  Board  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  U.S.  EHstrict  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  30  days  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  orler.  Unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  cciurt,  the  commencement 
of  such  a  review  would  not  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  wage  order  or  regulation,  and 
the  court  would  not  grant  a  stay  unless 
adequate  surety  was  filed  to  safeguard 
the  wages  that  otherwise  would  l)e  due 
employees. 

Eighth.  Any  purson  who  willfully  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  the  law  would  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,- 
000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
6  months,  or  both. 

Ninth.  It  would  permit  an  employee 
to  collect  up  to  double  the  amount  of  back 
wages  illegally  ^  ithheld.  plus  attorney's 
fees  and  court  costs,  and  would  permit 
the  Boiurd  to  take  an  assignment  of  the 
wage  claim  and  to  institute  legal  action 
to  collect  the  wages  illegally  withheld, 
plus  attorney's  fees  and  court  costs. 

Tenth.  It  wou-d  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
for  executive,  a<lministrative.  and  pro- 
fessional employees,  as  defined  by  the 
Board.  Also,  it  would  exempt  individ- 
uals who  gratuitously  render  services  to 
educational,  charitable,  religious,  or  non- 
profit organizations,  as  well  as  news- 
paper delivery  boys  who  deliver  to 
homes.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
exempt  seamen  and  railroad  employees 
from  the  overtime  provisions,  as  they 
are  covered  undiT  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Board  by  regulation  to  lower  minimum 
wages  for  individuals  whose  earning 
capacity  is  impiiired  by  age  or  physical 
or  mental  deficiency  or  injury.  Lower 
minimum  wages  could  likewise  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Board  for  learner  and  ap- 
prentices, to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  tmployment 

Eleventh.  For  any  claim  for  collection 
of  back  wages  the  statute  of  limitations 
would  be  3  yeara 


The  effective  date  of  the  act  would  be 
180  days  after  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  is.  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  based  upon  the  thesis  that  if 
we  are  to  protect  economic  freedom  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
upon  which  political  freedom  Is  oom- 
pletely  dependent,  we  have  to  protect  the 
labor  force  from  exploitation  of  selfish 
Interests,  which  will  always  exploit  If  the 
Oovernment  does  not  step  in  and  Impose 
the  minimum  prohibitions  and  the  re- 
strictions necessary  to  protect  employees. 

In  my  Judgment,  people  ought  to  be 
protected  by  minimum  wage  and  hour 
laws  from  exploitation  of  selfish  econom- 
ic Interests.  I  also  happen  to  believe  that 
the  Congress  puts  Itself  In  an  Intolerable 
position  when  it  says  that  it  Is  all  right 
if  business  exploits  men  and  certain  wo- 
men In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
that  it  is  going  to  protect  certain  women 
and  minors. 

If  it  is  sound  from  a  moral  standpoint 
to  protect  some  employees  from  having 
to  accept  a  wage  below  a  wage  of  health 
and  decency  from  business,  there  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  Jus- 
tification for  having  Congress  fail  to 
apply  such  protection  uniformly  to  em- 
ployees of  both  sexes  in  all  occupations 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  in  permlttlnv  a  de- 
pressed class  of  employees  to  oontinne  to 
exist,  we  are  condemning  It  to  a  way  of 
life  that  falls  farther  behind  the  stand- 
ards enjoyed  by  more  fortunate  workers 
in  the  community,  and  this  is  not  in  the 
l>est  interest  of  the  city  or  the  Nation. 
There  happens  to  ly  some  cause-to-effect 
relationship  between  the  wages  that  em- 
ployers in  a  given  area  pay  and  such 
social  problems  as  adult  crime,  spread  of 
slums,  disease.  Juvenile  delinquency,  des- 
peration, and  many  other  social  jnvb- 
lems  that  go  along  with  hopeless  poverty. 
I  do  not  offer  that  as  an  excuse  for  crime, 
but  it  is  an  explanation  for  a  part  of 
crime. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  very 
low-income  class  of  workers  I  am  speak- 
ing about  are  performing  useful  func- 
tions in  a  wide  nmge  of  business.  Indus- 
trial, and  commercial  enterprises  In  the 
city.  They  are  employed ;  but  no  matter 
how  long  and  how  hard  they  work,  they 
cannot  earn  enough  to  meet  baste  mini- 
mum standards  of  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care. 

In  many  cities.  Including  the  Distrtet 
of  Columbia,  the  employed  head  of  a 
family  who  earns  $1  an  hour  or  less  Is 
better  off  if  he  quits  his  Job  and  goes 
on  public  assistance.  I  need  not  pomt 
out  that  this  Is  done.  He  is  often  better 
off.  because  public -assistance  benefits 
which  are  designed  to  prevent  stanratkni, 
frequently  are  more  than  his  Job  would 
pay.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee.  I  have  had  this  situation 
called  to  my  attention  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  moral  and 
economic  position  of  the  IDistrict  of  Co- 
lumbia is  seriously  weakened  when  Con- 
gress and  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia 
(government  allow  hopeless  poverty  to 
continue  to  exist    In  my  Judgment,  we 
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had  better  start  canying  out  our  moral 
obligations  to  this  class  of  people. 

As  a  firm  supporter  of  the  private- 
enterprise  system,  I  tay  to  the  business- 
mien  of  the  District  that  this  country's 
.'system  of  enlightened  capitalism  can 
afford  a  decent  minimum  wage  for  every 
per.son.  no  matter  what  his  occupation 
may  be. 

The  very  low  income  employees  sur- 
vive and  exist,  and  that  is  about  the  size 
of  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
should  continue  in  business,  and  should 
coniinue  to  make  a  profit  and  to  serve 
the  public,  wliile  paying  his  employees 
sub.siandard  wages.  It  is  not  right  to 
exploit  human  beinps,  just  to  keep  a 
busine.ss  going.  I  have  a  hunch  that  if 
the  unskilled;  low-income  employees  of 
whom  I  am  speakini:  were  in  a  better 
bargaining  position,  the  employers  would 
be  paying  them  more  adequate  wages 
and  they  would  ha^e  more  favorable 
hours  of  work. 

Our  free  enterprise  system,  with  what- 
ever assistance  it  miiy  need  from  the 
Government  in  certain  emergency  situ- 
ations from  time  to  time,  has  proven  that 
It  IS  strong  enough  and  vital  enough  to 
pay  decent  minimum  wages  to  employees 
who  help  keep  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem going. 

In  my  judgment,  our  free  enterprise 
sysi<.'m  itself  is  completely  dependent  for 
Its  strength  upon  a  broad  and  deep  base 
of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
consumers,  which  means  that  the  con- 
sumers have  to  get  wajres  high  enough 
to  be  able  to  maintain  that  purchasing 
power. 

One  of  Uie  aryunie  iL6  which  will  be 
set  forth  at  the  hearings  on  my  mini- 
mum wage  bill  will  be  that  if  decent 
wages  are  paid,  many  businesses  will  be 
forced  out  of  existence.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  better  to  have  some  go  out 
of  business,  rather  than  to  remain  In 
business  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  subsidy,  where- 
by human  l>eiBgs  have  to  work  for  sub- 
standard wages  in  order  to  subsidize 
others,  who  supposedly  will  not  use  the 
services  of  such  businesses  unless  they 
are  asocial  in  their  wasie  structures.  I 
do  not  accept  and  never  have  accepted 
this  thesis. 

There  may  be  some  dlslocatioris  here 
and  there:  but  we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  what  a  fair  wage  is,  and 
then  we  must  say  to  industry  that  it 
must  adjust  to  that  wage,  because  ex- 
ploiting htmian  beings,  in  order  to  keep 
a  business  going,  can  never  be  Justified. 
Un'e<;s  ve  do  this  our  free  enterprise 
system  is  weakened. 

Another  equally  s|>eciou8  argument 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  raised  at 
hearings  on  the  bill  is  that  minimum 
watre  legislation  is  inflationary. 

Another  argument  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  diehard,  low-wage  Indus- 
*-ies'  opposition  to  mtinimum  wage  leg- 
islation in  the  Dlstrljct  is  that  If  they 
must  raise  was:es,  theyl  will  have  to  lay  off 
employees.  These  lojw-wage  Industries 
have  raised  this  tattered  banner  many 
times. 

I  sincerely  hope  tljie  Senate  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  will  not  be  de- 
terred by  such  baseless  arguments  from 


reporting  to  the  Senate  a  fair  and  eqvd- 
table  minimum  wage  bilL 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great  many 
unknown  facts  and  figures  concerning 
the  extent  of  low  wage  and  poor  working 
conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  District  goverrunent  there  is  not 
a  single  agency  which  can  even  venture 
a  reasonably  informed  guess  as  to  wages 
being  paid  uncovered  workers  and  the 
long  hours  they  work.  For  this  reason. 
I  am  requesting  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  a  very  careful  and  ex- 
haustive study  and  survey  of  wages  being 
paid,  hours  worked  per  week,  and  work 
practices  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  requesting  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  complete  its  study  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  so  that  early  next  year  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia can  proceed  with  very  thorough 
hearings,  with  the  study  as  a  partial 
basis  for  careful  consideration. 

Although  we  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  low-wage  problem  in  the  District, 
we  do  know  that  it  is  a  serious  and  ur- 
gent one,  and  that  it  must  be  met 
promptly  and  firmly  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  good  conscience  and  a  sound 
economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3233)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to 
provide  broader  coverage,  improved 
standards  of  minimum  wage  and  maxi- 
mum hours  protection,  and  Improved 
means  of  enforcement.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
DLBtrlct  of  Columbia  minimum-wage  law, 
approved  September  IB,  1018  (40  Stat.  960), 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  14,  1941 
(55  Stat.  738),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
sections  1  through  33.  inclusive.  Immediately 
following  the  designation  "Title  I— Mini- 
mum Wages"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"ronnNC  and  occlakatiom  or  policy 
"SscnoM  1.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  there  are  persons  employed  In  some 
occupations  In  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
wages  Insufficient  to  provide  adequate  main- 
tenance for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Such  employment  Impairs  the  health,  ef- 
ficiency, and  well-being  of  the  persons  so 
employed,  constitutes  unfair  competition 
against  other  employers  and  their  employees, 
threatens  the  stability  of  Industry,  re- 
duces the  purchasing  power  of  employees, 
and  requl  es.  In  many  Instances,  that  their 
wages  be  supplemented  by  the  payment  of 
public  moneys  for  relief  or  other  public  and 
private  assistance.  Employment  of  persons 
at  these  Insufficient  rates  of  pay  threatens 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  EMstnct  of  Columbia  and  Injures  the 
overall  economy. 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  tbe  policy 
of  this  Act  to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable to  eliminate  the  conditions  above 
:  ef erred  to  In  such  occupations  without  sub- 
stantially curtailing  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment or  earning  power. 


DsmrmoMs 


"Sac.  a.  As  used  tn  this  Act — 

"(a)  'BofLTd'  means  the  ICnlmum  Wage 
and  Industrial  Safety  Board  established  by 
Reorganization  Order  Nvunbered  86  promul- 
gated on  Jxine  16.  1058,  pvirsuant  to  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  5  of  1962; 

"(b)  'Wage'  means  compensation  due  to 
an  employee  by  reason  of  his  employment, 
payable  In  legal  tender  of  the  United  States 
or  check  on  banks  convertible  Into  cash  on 
demand  at  full  face  value,  subject  to  such 
deductions,  charges,  or  allowances  as  may 
be  permitted  by  order  or  regxilatlons  of  the 
Board  \inder  section  6  or  7; 

"(c)  'Employ'  Includes  to  suffer  or  permit 
to  work; 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  Individual, 
partnership,  association,  corporation,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  any  person  or  group  of  persons, 
acting  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  interest 
of  an  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee, 
but  shall  not  Include  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(e)  'Employee'  Includes  any  Individual 
employed  by  an  employer  but  shall  not  in- 
clude any  Individual  engaged  In  +^e  activi- 
ties of  an  educational,  charitable,  religious, 
or  nonprofit  organization  whoee  services  are 
rendered  to  such  organization  gratuitously; 

"(f)  'Occupation'  means  any  occupation, 
service,  trade,  business.  Industry,  or  branch 
or  group  of  occupations  cw  Industries,  or 
employment  {»•  class  of  employment,  In 
which    employees    are    gainfully    employed; 

"(g)  'Gratuities'  means  voluntary  mone- 
tary contributions  received  by  an  employee 
from  a  guest,  patron,  or  customer  for  serv- 
ices rendered. 

"MINlMtTM    WAGE   AND   MAZHTITM    ROUKS 

"SBC.  3.  (a)  Every  employer  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act)  shall  pay 
to  each  of  his  employees  wages  at  a  rate  of 
not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  or  such  higher 
rate  or  rates  applicable  under  a  wage  order 
issued  pursuant  to  sections  5  and  6. 

"(b)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of 
his  employees  for  a  workweek  longer  than 
forty  hours  unless  such  employee  receives 
compensation  for  his  employment  In  excess 
of  the  hours  above  specified  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed. 

"(c)  Tbe  mlnlmiun  wage  orders  Issued 
by  the  Board  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Amendments  Act  of 
1962  shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect, 
except  that  they  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  18  of  this  title,  be  modified, 
effective  on  the  effective  date  of  such  Act, 
as  follows: 

"(1)  any  such  order  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  minimum  wages  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
•1.25  an  hour  shall  be  modified  by  order  of 
the  Board  to  provide  for  tbe  payment  of 
wages  at  a  rate  of  not  leas  Uum  $1.36  an 
hour; 

"(2)  all  such  orders  shall  be  modified  by 
order  of  the  Board  to  provide  for  the  payment 
ot  overtime  compensation  ■•  prescribed  In 
subsection  (b)   of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  all  such  orders  shall  be  modified  by 
order  of  the  Board  to  apply  to  all  employees 
without  regard  to  the  sex  of  any  employee. 

"(d)  For  any  occupation  in  which,  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  tbe  Wage  and  Hour 
Amendments  Act  of  1963,  there  Is  no  exist- 
ing mlnlmrun  wage  order,  tbe  Board  shall 
Issue  an  order,  effective  on  the  effective  date 
of  such  Act,  providing  for  minimum  wages  at 
a  rate  of  not  less  than  $1.36  an  hour  and  for 
the  payment  of  overtime  oompenaation  as 
pnacxibeA  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  its  rssponsibiliUes 
undo-  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tlcm,  the  Board  shall,  to  the  extent  It  deems 
practicable,  follow  the  procedvires  prescribed 
for  the  revision  of  wage  orders  set  forth  In 
sections  5  and  6,  and  the  Board  shall.  If  it 
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de«ma  It  nacwry  In  orCtar  to  «fl»ctuAto  the 
nxlulmvim  wag*  and  ofHwM  proTlaloas  of 
this  Act  with  iwpMt  to  all  MBpIoyeas,  on 
tl)«  affsettv*  da*«  of  thm  Wac«  mmI  Hour 
Am«iidm«Dti  Aet  fltf  1009.  mo^ttj  tmy  «odat- 
Ing  waff*  ordOT  cr  two*  any  waff*  ortcv  for 
an  oceapatJon  la  vhldk  aiieb  cintar  doaa  Doi 
artst.  wltlkovt  appotetlnff  an  ad  boe  adTtoory 
cammm—  aa  raqiulrad  by  aacttoo  ft.  and  pub- 
lish any  roeh  n«w  or  rarlaad  wac«  ovdar  to 
becocna  effeetlva  on  tba  affaetlTa  data  at  auch 
Act  without  poatpomlnff  Ita  affeetlTa  data 
for  SO  daya  aftar  puUlcatkm  aa  raqulrad  by 
aacUon  6(b). 

"Fowsas  AMD  DtrrxBB  or  boabd 

"Sac.  4  (a)  The  Minimum  Wage  and  In- 
duatrlal  Safety  Board  aatabllahed  by  Reor- 
ganisation Order  Numbared  30  promulgated 
on  June  16.  1B6S.  pursuant  to  BeorgamzaUon 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1963  thall  conUnue  in 
exiatanc*.  The  Board  shall  ba  subject  to  all 
of  the  provisions  lat  forth  In  Rcorganizaiion 
Order  Numbered  36  and  shall  have  the  au- 
thority vested  in  it  by  such  BeorganlzaUon 
Order  and  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Board  or  Its  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
authority  hava  authority — 

"  ( 1 )  to  investigate  and  aacartaln  the  wagea 
of  persona  employed  In  any  occupation  In 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(2)  to  enter  and  Ini^wct  th*  placa  of 
busineaa  or  employment  of  any  employer  in 
tha  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
wKamlnlng  and  inspecting  any  or  all  books, 
rcffiatera.  payrolls,  and  other  records  of  any 
such  employer  that  in  any  way  relate  to  or 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  wagea.  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  of  any  em- 
ployees; to  copy  any  or  all  of  such  books, 
roglsters,  payrolls,  and  other  records  as  the 
Board  or  its  suthorlsed  representative  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  question 
such  employee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  orders  and  regulations  issued  thereunder 
have  been  and  are  being  compiled  vrlth:  and 

"(S)  to  require  from  any  such  employer 
^lll  and  correct  statements  In  writing.  In- 
cluding sworn  statements,  with  respect  to 
wages,  hoiirs.  names,  addresses,  and  such 
other  Information  pertaining  to  the  employ- 
ment of  his  employees  as  the  Board  or  Its 
suthorlzed  representative  may  deem  Decea- 
sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"asvisioN  or  wsos  obdkxs 

"Sac.  S(a)  At  any  time  after  a  wage  order 
has  been  in  effect  for  one  year  the  Board  may 
on  Its  own  motion,  or  on  the  petition  of  fifty 
or  more  restdents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
reconsider  the  wa^^  rates  set  therein.  If  af- 
ter Investigation,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  any  substantial  number  of  workers  In 
the  occupation  covered  by  such  wage  order 
are  receiving  wages  Inadequate  for  their 
health.  efAdency.  and  general  well-being  It 
may  convene  an  ad  hoc  advls(»7  conunlttee 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  Inquiring 
Into  and  reporting  to  the  Board  on  the  sub- 
ject Investigated  by  the  Board  and  submitted 
by  it  to  such  committee. 

"(b)  The  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
not  more  than  three  persons  rcinvsenting 
the  employers  In  such  occupation,  of  an 
equal  number  repreaenting  the  employees 
In  such  occupation,  of  not  more  than  three 
persons  representing  the  public,  and  one  or 
more  memt>en  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  name  and  appoint  an  the  members  of 
the  oocnmlttee  and  designate  the  chairman 
thereof.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and 
the  decision  or  recommendstlon  or  report 
of  the  committee  on  such  subject  submitted 
to  It  shall  require  an  aflrmatlve  vote  of  not 
leaa  than  a  majority  of  an  of  Its  members. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  present  to  the  com- 
mittee the  Information  relating  to  the  sub- 


ject It  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  may 
cause  to  be  brought  before  the  committee 
any  witneaaea  wluiee  testimony  the  Board 
considers  ntaterisl. 

"(d)  Within  nl:Mty  days  after  the  conven- 
ing of  the  committee  by  the  Board,  the  com- 
mittee shaU  make  and  transmit  to  the  Board 
a  report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject  submitted  to  It 
by  the  Board  Ircludlng  recommendations 
aa  to  the  highest  minimum  wages  for  em- 
ployeee  In  the  occupation  which  It  consid- 
ers, having  due  t-egard  to  economic  condi- 
tions, will  carry  out  the  policy  of  this  Act 
without  substantially  curtailing  employment 
In  the  occupation :  Prot'ided,  That  the  wages 
recommended  ahall  not  be  leas  than  at  the 
rate  of  61  25  an  tour  or  the  rate  prescribed 
In  the  wage  order  then  applicable  to  such 
occupation,  whichever  is  higher. 

"(e)  The  con\mlttee  may  recommend  per- 
missible charges  no  the  employees  or  allow- 
ances for  bo'ird.  lodging,  apparel,  or  other 
facilities  or  servl<:es,  customarily  furnished 
by  the  employer  to  the  employees,  or  reason- 
able allowances  for  gratuities  customarily 
received  by  emplcyees  In  any  occupation  In 
which  gratuities  !iave  customarily  and  usu- 
ally constituted  uid  have  been  recognl2sed 
as  a  part  of  the  remuneration  for  hiring 
purposes.  The  conunlttee  may  recommend 
a  sultabls  scale  of  wages  for  learners  and 
apprentices  at  ra  .es  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  otherwise  applicable  to  the  occupation. 
The  conunlttee  may  recommend  different 
minimum  wages  for  different  classes  of  em- 
ployments In  the  same  occupation. 

"(f)  In  the  e/ent  any  such  conunlttee 
fails  to  submit  a  re{>ort  to  the  Board  within 
the  period  specUied  In  subsection  (d).  the 
Board  may  discharge  such  conunlttee  from 
further  consider  itlon  of  the  subject  sub- 
mitted to  It  and  convene  a  new  committee 
for  the  purpose  c>f  considering  such  subject, 
or  the  Board  Itself  nuiy  undertake  to  con- 
sider the  subject  and  proceed  to  prepare 
and  publish  a  revised  wage  order  for  the 
occupation  In  ac<  ordance  with  the  procedure 
In  section  6. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  report 
from  any  ad  hx;  advisory  committee,  or 
upon  the  dlachtirge  of  such  committee  In 
accordance  with  section  5(f).  the  Board  may 
prepfue  a  proposixl  revised  wage  order  for  the 
occupation.  glvlr.g  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendation!  contained  in  any  report 
of  such  commit  Use.  In  such  order  the  Board 
may  provide,  among  other  things,  such 
charges,  aliowancea,  tolerances  and  classifi- 
cations as  are  referred  to  in  section  6(e). 
The  Board  shell  publish  s  notice  of  such  or- 
der once  a  week,  for  four  successive  weeks. 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  printed 
In  the  District  c-f  Columbia,  stating  that  It 
will,  on  a  date  and  at  a  place  named  In  the 
notice,  bold  a  ]>ubllc  hearing  at  which  all 
Interested  persons  will  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  lie  heard.  Such  notice  shall 
contain  a  summary  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  proposed  revised  wage  order. 

"(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  such  hear- 
ing, the  Board  may  make  or  render  such  an 
order  aa  may  b««  proper  or  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notice  of 
such  order  shall  be  published  In  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  printed  In  the  District 
of  Colvnnbla  and  such  order  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  publication. 

"(c)  Orders  Issued  under  this  section  shall 
define  the  occupation  and  classifications 
therein  to  which  they  are  to  apply,  and  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Board  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poees  of  such  orders,  to  prevent  the  clr- 
cmnventloo  or  evasion  thereof,  and  to 
safeguard  the  minimum  wage  established 
therein. 


AOimrcrnuimt  kxgtjuitions 

"Sac.  7.  The  Board  shall  make  and  revise 
such    regulations.    Including    definitions    at 


terms,  as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  neoesaary  to 
prevent  tha  circumvention  or  evasion  there- 
of and  to  safeguard  the  minimum  wags  ratea 
luul  the  overtime  provisions  thereby  eatab- 
lished.  Such  regulations  may  Indud*.  but 
are  not  limited  to,  regulations  defining  and 
governing  learners  and  apprentices,  their 
number,  proportion,  and  length  of  seiilce; 
part-time  pay:  bonuses;  special  pay  for  spe- 
cial or  extra  work;  permitted  charges  to  em- 
ployees of  allowances  for  board,  lodging, 
apparel,  or  other  facilities  or  services  euatom- 
arlly  furnished  by  employers  to  employees; 
allowances  for  gratuities  in  any  occupation 
In  which  gratuities  have  ciutomarlly  and 
usually  constituted  and  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  ths  remxineratlon  for  hir- 
ing purpoees;  or  aliowancea  for  such  other 
special  conditions  or  clrcunutanoaa  which 
m^iy  be  usual  In  a  particular  employer-em- 
ployee relationship.  Regulations  or  revi- 
sions thereof  Issued  by  the  Board  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  made  only  after  a  public 
hearing  by  the  Board,  subequent  to  pabllea- 
tions  of  a  notice  of  the  hearing  at  which 
interested  persons  may  be  heard.  Such  reg- 
ulations or  revision  shall,  except  aa  may 
otherwise  be  provided  by  the  Board,  take 
effect  upon  publication. 

"JUDIdAI.   sxvixw 

"Sac.  8.  (a)  Any  intereated  person  in  an 
occupation  for  wlxich  any  wage  orttar  or 
administrative  regulation  has  been  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  who  may 
be  aggrieved  by  any  such  order  or  regula- 
tion, may  obtain  a  review  thereof  tn  the 
United  SUtee  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  filing  In  such  court,  within 
thirty  dsys  sfter  the  date  of  publicatlop  of 
such  order  or  regulation,  a  written  petttkin 
praying  that  the  order  or  regulation  be  modi- 
fied or  set  aAlde.  A  copy  of  luch  petition  ahaU 
be  served  upon  the  Board.  In-  such  an  ac- 
tion all  findings  of  fact  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  if  based  on 
evidence,  be  concluslvs  upon  the  court,  and 
there  shall  be  no  appeals  frooa  the  decialon 
of  the  Board  on  any  such  findings  of  fact. 
The  court  may.  however,  determine  whether 
the  order  or  regulation  is  in  accordance  with 
law.  If  the  court  determlnee  that  such  order 
or  regulation  Is  not  In  accordance  with  law. 
It  shall  remand  the  case  to  the  Board  with 
directions  to  modify  or  revoke  such  order  or 
regulation.  If  application  Is  made  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
by  any  aggrieved  party,  such  party  ahaU  ahow 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such 
additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  before  the  Board. 
If  the  cotirt  finds  that  such  evidence  la  ma- 
terial and  that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for 
failure  of  the  aggrieved  party  to  adduce  such 
evidence  In  prior  proceedings,  the  court  may 
remand  the  caee  to  the  Board  with  dtrec- 
tldns  that  such  additional  evidenos  be  taken 
before  the  Board.  The  Board  may  modify 
such  order  or  regulation,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
by  reason  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(b)  Hearings  In  such  court  on  all  appeals 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  privileged  and  take  precedence  over  all 
matters  except  matters  of  ths  same  char- 
acter. The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  exclusive  and  Its  judgment  and  decree 
shall  be  final  except  that  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  United  Btataa  Co\irt 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coltunbla.  In 
all  such  appeals  the  Corporation  Counsel 
shall  appear  for  and  represent  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not,  unlssa  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  afc  a 
stay  of  a  wage  order  or  of  a  rsgulatlon 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  UUa  Act. 
The  court  shall  not  grant  any  atay  of  a 
wage  order  or  of  a  regulation  unlaaa  the 
person  complaining  of  such  order  or  reguia- 
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tlon  shall  file  in  the  sourt  an  undertaking 
with  a  surety  or  sureties  satisfactory  to  the 
court    for    the    payment    to   the    emplojrees 

alTected  by  the  order  or  regulation,  in  the 
event  such  order  or  regulation  Is  affirmed,  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  compensation 
such  employees  are  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  wage  order  or  regulation  exceeds  the 
compensation  they  actually  receive  while 
such  stay  is  in  effect. 

"AtTTHoarrr  to  taki   testimont   strspxifAS 

"Sec.  0.  Any  member  of  the  Board  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  the 
Bu.iTd  may  require  by  subpena  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses,  the  pro- 
duction of  all  books,  registers  and  other 
evidence  relative  to  any  matters  under  in- 
vestigation, at  any  public  bearing  or  at  any 
meeting  of  any  committee.  In  case  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  Bubpenfc  the  Board  may  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  requir- 
ing the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence.  In  case  of  Contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  the  court  may  Issue  an 
order  requiring  appearaaice  before  the  Board, 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
and  the  giving  of  evidence,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  aa  a  contempt  thereof. 

"nANDICAPPXA    WOKXXaS 

"Sec  10.  The  Board  may  provide  by  regu- 
latlun  fur  the  emplo>inent  in  any  occupa- 
tion of  Individuals  whose  earning  capacity 
is  Impaired  by  age  or  physical  or  msntal  de- 
ficiency, or  Injury  at  such  wages  lower  than 
the  minimum  wage  rates  applicable  under 
this  Act,  as  It  may  find  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent curtailment  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, to  avoid  undue  hardship,  and  to 
safeguard  the  minimum  wage  rates  under 
this  Act.  No  employee  shall  be  employed  at 
wages  fixed  pursuant  to  this  section  except 
under  a  special  llccTise  Issued  under  applica- 
ble regulations  of  the  Board. 

"xxxjcrrsoMS 

"Sec  11  ( a  I  Ti\e  mlnlnaum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  section  3  shall  not  apply 
with  re-ipect  to — 

"(1)  any  emplojee  employed  In  a  bona 
fide  executive,  admlnlslxatlve,  or  professional 
capacity,  or  In  the  capacity  of  outside  sales- 
man ( as  such  terms  are  defined  and  de- 
limited from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of 
the  Board ) ;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  engaged  in  the  delivery 
of  newspapers  to  the  home  of  the  consumer. 

"(b)  The  overtime  provisions  of  section 
8(b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman; 
or 

" ( 2)  any  employee  employed  by  a  railroad. 
"kxipimg  or  BBOoBns 

"Sec-  12.  Every  employer  subject  to  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  this  Act  shaU  make,  keep, 
and  preeerve  for  a  perkid  ot  not  less  than 
three  years,  a  record  of  the  name,  address, 
and  occupation  of  each  at  hla  employeea.  a 
record  of  the  date  of  birth  of  any  eniployee 
under  19  years  of  age,  the  rate  ot  pay,  and 
the  amount  paid  eacli  pay  perkid  to  each 
such  employee,  the  hours  worked  each  day 
and  each  workweek  by  such  employee,  and 
such  other  records  or  information  as  the 
Board  shall  prescribe  by  regulatloa  aa  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  enforoement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  regula- 
tions or  orders  thereunder.  Such  records 
shall  be  open  and  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion or  transcription  by  the  Board  or  iU 
authorized  representatives  at  any  reasonable 
time.  Every  such  employer  shall  fumlah  to 
the  Board  or  to  its  authoriaed  representa- 
tive on  demaiul  a  swcrn  statement  of  such 
records  and  information  upon  farms  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Board. 


"poexnrG  or  ukw  and  wagz  ORoxas 
"Sac.  18.  Every  employer  subject  to  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  under  this  Act  shall  keep  a  copy 
or  svimmary  of  this  Act  and  of  any  applicable 
wage  order  and  regulation  issued  thereunder, 
in  a  form  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Board,  posted  in  a  conspicuous  and  accessible 
place  tn  or  about  the  premises  wherein  any 
employee  covered  thereby  is  employed.  Em- 
ployers shall  be  furnished  such  copies  or 
summaries  by  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
request  without  charge. 

'>BOHIBrrKD  ACTS 

"Sec.    14.    It    ShaU    be    unlawful    for    any 

employer — 

**(1)  to  violate  any  of  the  provtsions  of 
section  8,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  any 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Board  Issued 
under  this  Act; 

"(9)  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
ssctloo  IS  or  18,  or  any  regulation  or  order 
made  or  continued  In  effect  under  the  pro- 
vtslons  at  section  7,  or  to  malce  any  state- 
ment, report,  or  record  filed  or  kept  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  such  section  or  of  any 
regulation  or  order  thereunder,  knowing  sxich 
statement,  report,  or  record  to  be  false  in  a 
material  reapect; 

"(3)  to  discharge  or  In  any  other  manner 
discriminate  against  any  employee  because 
such  employee  has  filed  any  complaint  or 
instituted  or  caused  to  be  Instituted  any 
proceeding  under  or  related  to  this  Act,  or 
has  teetifled  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding  or  has  served  or  is  about  to 
serve  on  any  ad  hoc  advisory  ooounittee; 

"(4)  to  hinder  or  dday  the  Board  or  its 
authorteed  repreeentative  in  the  perfomuince 
of  its  duties  in  the  enforoement  of  this  Act, 
or  to  refuse  to  admit  the  Board  or  its  au- 
thorized representative  to  any  place  of  em- 
ployment, or  to  refuse  to  make  available  to 
the  Board  or  Its  authorized  representative, 
upon  demand,  any  record  required  to  be 
nuide.  k^t  or  preserved  under  this  Act.  or 
to  fail  to  post  a  summary  or  copy  of  this  Act. 
or  of  any  applicable  regulation  or  order,  as 
required  under  section  13. 


**8bc.  15.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  section  14  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  to  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both.  No 
person  shall  be  imprisoned  under  this  sec- 
tion except  for  an  offense  committed  after 
the  conviction  of  such  person  for  a  prior 
offense  under  this  section. 

"XMPLOTXX    aXMKDIES 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Any  employer  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  sut»ection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  the 
employee  or  employees  affected  in  the 
amount  of  their  unpaid  minimum  wages, 
or  their  unpaid  overtime  compensation,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  in  an  additional  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  danuiges,  except  that 
if,  In  any  action  comnjenced  to  recover  un- 
paid minimum  wages,  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation, or  liquidated  damages  under  this 
Act,  the  employer  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  the  act  or  onilasion  giving 
rise  to  such  acCkm  wae  in  good  faith  and 
that  he  had  iiiaaniiaMr  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  hla  act  or  omlsalon  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  cotirt  may,  in  Its 
sound  dlscreCkm.  award  no  Ilqxddatad  dam- 
agea,  or  award  any  amount  thereof  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  specified  In  this  section. 
Action  to  recover  such  liability  oaay  be  main- 
tained In  any  court  of  cooopetent  Juriadlc- 
tioii  In  the  District  of  OotambU  by  any  one 
or  more  employees  for  and  in  behalf  of  htan- 
self  or  thenaaelTea  and  otiier  eoiployves 
sinUlarly  situated.  Mo  onployee  ahall  be  a 
party  p»»«"**w  to  any  such  action  nnleas  he 
givea  his  consent  in  writing  to  become  aueh 
a  party  and  such  consent  Is  filed  lo  tint  court 


in  which  such  action  is  brought.  The  cotirt 
in  such  action  shaU  aUow  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant, 
and  costs  of  the  action.  Any  agreement  be- 
tween an  employer  and  an  eosployee  to  work 
for  leaa  than  the  wttges  or  overtime  com- 
pensation to  which  sudi  employee  Is  en- 
titled under  or  by  virtue  ot  ttils  Act  shall 
be  no  defense  to  any  action  to  recover  such 
unpaid  wages,  overtime  compensation,  or 
liquidated  damages. 

"(b)  At  the  written  lequeat  of  any  em- 
ployee paid  less  than  the  »»t>tttwinw  wages 
or  the  overtime  compensation  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act. 
the  Board  may  take  an  assignment  of  such 
wage  claim  In  trust  for  the  assigning  em- 
ployee and  may  bring  any  legal  action  neces- 
sary to  collect  such  claim.  In  such  an  ac- 
tion, the  defendant  shaU  be  required  to  pay 
the  costs  and  such  reasoxutble  attorney's 
fees  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court. 

"(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  payment  of  the  xmpald  mlnlmttm  wages 
or  the  unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing 
to  any  employee  or  employees  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  at  section  3  of  this  Act, 
and  the  agreement  cd  any  employee  to  accept 
such  payment  shall  upon  paynkent  in  full 
constitute  a  waiver  by  such  employee  of 
any  right  he  may  have  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  such  unpaid  tnintiw^im 
wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensation  and 
an  additional  equal  amount  aa  liquidated 
damages. 

"STATUTX  or  LncizATiasni 

**Sbc.  17.  Any  action  oomnienced  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Amendments  Act  of  1962  to  enforce  any 
cause  of  action  tor  unpaid  minimum  wages, 
unpaid  overtime  compensation,  or  liqui- 
dated damages,  under  this  Act  may  be  com- 
menced within  three  years  after  the  catise  of 
action  accrued,  and  every  such  action  shall 
be  forever  barred  unless  conunenced  within 
three  years  after  the  catjse  of  action  accrued. 
"kxIpAtioh  to 


"Sac.  18.  Any  standarda  relating  to  mini- 
mum wages,  maximtma  hours,  OTertlme  com- 
pensation or  other  working  conditions  in 
effect  under  any  other  law  of  the  Dlstilct  of 
Columbia  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Amendments  Act  of  1962,  which 
are  more  favorable  to  emptoyeea  than  those 
applicable  to  such  employees  under  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  Issued  hereunder,  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  amended,  rescinded,  or 
otherwise  affected  by  this  Act  or  orders  or 
regulations  issued  hereunder  but  sbaU  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  and  may  be  en- 
forced as  provided  by  law  unless  and  until 
they  are  speclficaUy  superseded  by  stand- 
ards more  favorable  to  such  employees  by 
operation  of  or  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  Act. 

"sight  or  ooixEcnvx  babcadting 


"Sbc.  19.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
deetned  to  intwfere  with.  Impede,  or  in  any 
way  dlmlniah  the  right  of  em|»toyees  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  their  emptoyors 
through  representatives  of  tbalr  own  choos- 
ing In  order  to  establish  wages  or  other  con- 
ditlans  of  work  in  eaoeas  of  the  standards 
applicable  under  the  proviatons  of  this  Act. 


"Sec.  20.  If  any  provlalon  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances, is  held  Invalid,  the  rsmainifter  of 
ths  Act  and  the  appllcatloa  thereof  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed thereby." 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Except  aa  provided  in  aubaac- 
tion  (b).  this  Act  shall  take  aBect  upon  tike 
expiration  of  one  hundred  and  eighQr  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Notwltfastandliv    ttaa    provlaiana    at 
subaeeUon  (a),  tha  aothcit^  to 
neceaaary  rules,  regutettans  mat 
regard  to  amendments  made  by  Ods 
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b«  exercUed  by  the  Board  on  and  after  tb« 
date  of  enactment  of  tliii  Act.  The  modlilca- 
tloos  al  »Ti«ting  wage  orders  and  regulatlona 
and  the  laauance  of  new  wage  orden  and 
regulatlona  nee— ery  to  oomplj  with  the  pro- 
vtalona  of  eection  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
19.  1918  (40  Stat.  960).  a*  amended  by  thla 
Act  shall  be  effected  by  the  Board  In  advance 
of  the  affective  date  of  this  Act  and  shall 
become  operative  on  such  effective  date. 

Skc  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wage 
and  Hour  Amendments  Act  of  1903". 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unaiilmous  consent  that  a  very  fine  series 
of  articles  written  by  Rice  Odell.  which 
Appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
In  1959  and  1961,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  May  25. 

1969] 

Washington,    DC.    n*    thx    Ycak    1959;    60 

CXNTS  AN  Houa  roa  Honms  and  Hotraa 

(NoTS. — Ho<w  can  a  man  be  on  the  Job  18 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week,  for  $34  and 
still  get  by?  And  why  does  be  do  It?  And 
bow  about  thousands  of  other  District  cltl- 
sens  who  work  long  hours  for  little  pay  To- 
day, the  Waahlngton  Dally  News  looks  Into 
a  situation  which  may  surprise  readers  who 
have  come  to  regard  $1  an  hour  eis.  In  fact, 
the  minimum  wage,  and  the  40-hour  week 
as  standard  hereabouts.  The  names  of  work- 
ers In  this  story  are  not  their  real  names 
The  rest  is  very  real  ) 

(By  Rice  Odell) 

Turner  Jode,  a  strong  looking,  gray-haired. 
colored  Janitor  In  a  District  apartment 
bouse,  works  7  days  a  week  He  starts 
at  S  in  the  morning  and  gets  off  close  to 
midnight. 

Por  this,  he  is  paid  a  salary  of  $34  a  week 

First,  there's  the  furnace  to  care  for,  and 
numerous  other  chores.  He  gets  around  to 
breakfast  later.  Prom  7  to  9  am  ,  he  oper- 
ates the  elevator  Then  comes  cleaning,  re- 
pairing, burning  the  trash 

He  runs  the  ele^'ator  again  from  7  to  10  at 
night. 

"It's  always  around  midnight  before  I  can 
get  to  bed."  be  said  And  then  the  tenants 
are  apt  to  call    "at  all  hours  of  the  night   " 

I  STUCK 

Mr    Jode  has  held  this  Job  for  a  year 

"I  haven t  had  a  day  off  since  I've  been 
here,"  he  said  "And  I  can't  take  another 
Job  I  might  slip  out  and  do  2  or  3  hours' 
work  somewhere  else,  but  they  want  me  here 
tU  the  time  " 

In  addition  to  his  salary.  \ti  Jode  gets 
free  use  of  a  three-room  bsMentent  ap.vrtment 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children 
And  although  he  is  on  duty  virtually  all  the 
time,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  sit 
on  the  front  steps  and  chat  with  friendi  and 
neighbors. 

But  that's  about  all  The  $34  Just  covers 
food — common  food,  cheap  as  you  can 
get — and  enough  clothing  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren In  school.  If  you  figure  his  apartment 
(which  he  gets  free)  as  worth  $00  a  month, 
bis  pay  Is  the  equivalent  of  $50  a  week. 

NOT    ALONK 

Is  Mr    Jodes'  case  unusual?     Not  at  all. 

There  are  hundreds.  In  fact  thousands, 
of  Jodes  in  the  District.  TTiey  do  all  kinds 
of  work — mostly  menial — for  rockbottom 
wages  and  long,  weary  hours. 

They  Include  many — but  by  no  means  all — 
dishwashers,  biisboys.  tray  waiters,  porters, 
messengers.  Janitors,  elevator  operators, 
trash  collectors,  night  watchmen,  garage  at- 
tendants, handymen,  theater  ushers,  short- 
order  cooks,  countermen,  waitresses,  clean- 
ing women,  and  fountain  girls. 


A  large  percentage  of  these  Jotis  pays  t>e- 
tween  $30  and  $40  a  week  and  usually  re- 
quires much  more  than  40  hours'  work. 

It  boils  down  to  wages  of  00  to  90  cents 
an  hour — sonxetimes  leas. 

aAMK  nx 

OrvlUe  Pete,  a  25-year-old  Negro  with  a 
wife  and  three  children,  stood  on  top  of  s 
pile  of  bricks  In  the  near  Northwest  section. 
He  was  hacking  down  a  wall  for  a  wrecking 
company 

Por  working  an  8-hour  day.  8  days  a  week, 
Mr   Pete  geu  $36 

"I'm  Just  barely  getting  by."  he  said 

So  are  others  Here  are  some  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  found 

A  Janitor,  with  a  wife  and  one  child  works 
84  hours  a  week  lives  elsewhere,  and  Is  paid 
$45 

A    waitress   earns   $22  50   a   week   plus   tips 
but,  as  an  employment  agency  worker  said 
"You'd    be   surprised   how    little  they   get   in 
tips    sometlmea — maybe    $5    or    $6    a    week   " 

A  dishwasher  makes  $30  for  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  48-hour  week  It  usually  runs 
Uj  52 

An  elevator  operator  gets  $110  a  month 

A  waiter  receives  a  ba«lc  salary  of  $11 
a  week  for  a  6-day  split  shift  With  tips,  he 
averages  about  $35 

The  average  car  washer  gets  75  cents  an 
hour  He  works  a  7-day  week,  but  anytime 
It  rains  there  Is  no  work  and  no  pay  To 
bring  home  $40  a  week,  he  has  to  make  up  a 
53-hour  week  by  working  long  hours  on  fair- 
weather  days. 

Other  examples  of  beU)W-averai?e  weekly 
wanes  rep<irted  by  employment  agencies 

Maids.  $35;  fountain  girls.  $30:  porters  and 
deliverymen.  $33.  trash  coUectfirs  $40.  laun- 
dry workers  $38;  counter  girls  $38 

WHV 

Why  do  these  people  stay  with  such  Jobs? 
I  don't   think   they   have   the  training  to 
do    much   else"    Fred   Z     Hetzel.    district    di- 
rector of  the  US    Employment  Service,  said 

"There  Is  nearly  always  an  opening  for  a 
good  skilled  man  at  any  trade."  he  ■^ald.  "and 
If  those  holding  menial  Jobs  would  take 
advantage  of  some  of  the  Inexpensive  schotjl- 
Ing  available  and  learn  a  skill,  they  would 
qualify  for  these 

Right  now.  for  example,  there  are  open- 
lr\g8  here  for  1,000  typists  and  stenographers, 
400  bricklayers,  many  shoe  repairmen,  and 
others,"  he  said 

Are  these  openings  also  available  to  col- 
ored workers? 

To  a  lesser  extent,  "  Mr.  Hetxel  said. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

May  26.  1969 1 

In    Too-Pi.KNTircL   Suppt-v :    Unskilled    A«k 

Up  Against  It 

(NoTX  — Washington,  the  city  of  white  col- 
lar workers  with  comfortable  mlddle-or- 
hlgher  level  Incomes,  Is  also  a  city  in  which 
thousands  work  long  hours  for  very  short 
pay.  This  Is  the  second  of  three  articles  on 
a  side  of  life  here  which  Is  unfamiliar  to 
many  Washlngtonlans  ) 

( By  Rice  Odell  i 

A  considerable  segment  of  Washington's 
labor  force  has  been  either  actively  or  pas- 
sively relegated  to  a  low-wage  statiis  from 
which,  at  present,  there  is  little  hope  of 
escape. 

The  reason:  There  Is  an  oversupply  of  un- 
skilled labor  here  This  exists  preponder- 
antly in  the  colored  population. 

A  continuous  Influx  of  untrained  colored 
people  from  the  South  keeps  the  labor  sup- 
ply for  unskilled  manual  work  at  the  sat- 
uration point. 

"We  sometimes  get  100  Job  Inquiries  a 
week  from  them,"  the  manager  of  one  small 
employment  agency  here  said  "Many  cant 
read  or  write.  Many  come  here  with  their 
last  dollar." 


He  said  some  don't  even  qualify  for  tb« 
lowest  paid  Jobs,  by  agency  standards,  and 
the  problem  of  checking  for  police  reoords 
is  almost  Insurmountable. 

OTHKB    PmOBI..Xl<8 

There  Is  little  or  no  union  protectiOD  for 
the  unsk^llled  worker  In  moat  private  busi- 
nesses  here. 

There  is  also  racial  discrimination. 

It  Is  no  secret  that,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  in  many  positions  a  white  employee 
win  end  up  with  a  higher  wage  than  hia 
colored  coworker.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  there  is  not  the  same  oversupply  of 
this  class  of  worker  In  the  white  group. 

"To  give  you  an  example,"  an  employment 
agency  worker  said,  "a  firm  couldnt  locate 
a  girl  to  fill  a  8wltcht>oard  position,  so  we 
persuaded  them  to  hire  a  colored  girl.  But 
she  was  paid  substantially  leas  than  the 
white  girl  had  been." 

This  Is  not  necessarily  a  widespread  policy, 
especially  among  larger,  better-known  firms. 
But  It  dues  affect  many  The  wage  discrep- 
ancies may  Involve  as  much  as  $10.  $30  or 
more  a  week. 

NO   UlW 

There  Is  no  law  in  the  District  which  seta 
a  minimum  wage  for  men.  (The  National 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  which  establlahM 
a  minimum  of  $1  per  hour,  applies  only  to 
these  engaged  In  work  involving  Interstate 
commerce  It  therefore  does  not  cover  many 
of  those  who  normally  receive  the  lowest 
wagee  ) 

Women  are  protected  to  a  certain  limited 
extent 

There  Is  no  pressure  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers to  change  this  situation,  and  un- 
skilled workers  are  generally  apathetic.  A 
middle-aged  Janitor  who  tries  to  support 
himself  and  his  wife  on  $130  a  month.  In- 
advertently voiced  this  feeling  of  hopeleaa- 
iiess 

"It's    not    very    much."    he    said,    "but    I 
guess    Ull    do    until    •    •    •"      He    stopped 
abruptly,  unable  to  think  until  what. 
NO   DEsmx 

An  employment  agency  offlclal,  who  inter- 
views scores  of  unskilled  Job  hunters  every 
week,  said  "Theee  men  have  lost  the  deeire 
to  serve  the  community  because  the  com- 
munity doesn't  tangibly  value  their  aerv- 
Ices." 

A  drugstore  recently  hired  a  porter  for 
$30  for  a  40-hour  week.  The  man  delivered 
prescriptions.  helped  at  the  counter, 
scrubbed  floors,  and  sometimes  did  house- 
work for  his  boss.  The  hours  lengthened 
until   they   were  often   11  or   12  a  day. 

Instead  of  overtime  pay.  he  was  allowed 
to  buy  things  on  credit  at  10  percent  off. 

Many  who  seek  to  employ  maids  wish  to 
pay  80  cents  an  hour,  or  $25  a  week  for  48 
hours. 

UNDcaPAro 

Minimum  Wage  Board  Investigations  of 
1.440  retail  firms  here  In  1958  showed  that 
9  percent  of  them  were  paying  less  than  the 
weekly  minimum  wage  of  $30  to  ■acne  480 
women. 

In  1957  a  study  was  made  of  the  laundry 
Industry,  which  then  employed  3.200  women 
here  At  that  time  the  minimum  was  $S0 
per  week.  It  was  found  that  at>out  IS  per- 
cent of  the  employees  were  getting  leas  than 
$35     The  median  was  $41. 

There  are  subtler  ways  of  exploitation. 

There  are  a  numt>er  of  pickup  points  in 
the  District  where  employers  can  readily 
find  men  for  part-time  work,  transport  them 
to  their  Jobe  and  bring  them  back. 

A  39-year-old  workman  waited  at  one  of 
them  the  other  day — hoping  to  find  the  em- 
ployer who  owed  him  $11  for  working  the 
previous  day  He'd  promised  to  cooie  back 
that  day  at  6  am  to  give  him  more  work. 
He  hadn't  showed  up 
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"He  probably  went  out  on  another  corner 
and  got  somebody  else,"  the  workman  said. 
•I  know  where  the  Job's  at  but  I  dont  know 
the  man's  name.  Its  so  far  out  there.  But 
V\\  have  to  go  after  him  to  get  the  money." 

This  problem  is  be  ng  combatted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Board 
which,  though  It  docs  not  fix  wage  mlnl- 
mums  for  men,  la  at  least  empowered  to 
hr'.p  them  collect. 

Part -time  and  odd  Jobs  are  a  special  prob- 
lem Painters,  for  Instance.  "Sometimes 
they  can't  give  you  i.he  name  of  the  man 
(Who  employed  them)  or  where  he  lives," 
said  Miss  Canie  L.  Allgood,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Board. 

"They  can  tell  you  where  they  painted. 
that  s  all  People  lose  a  lot  of  money  that 
way" 

Since  1956  when  thi*  Board  was  empowered 
to  force  collection  o:'  Wages,  It  has  closed 
about  400  cases.  80  o:'  which  went  to  court, 
for  a  total  of  about  $22.(X)0. 

"But  that  doesn't  take  into  account  all 
those  who  didn't  complain,"  Miss  Allgood 
said 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May  37, 

l(i59) 

Anachrontsm  or  Pro:-pi3Utt:  Low  Pat,  High 

Living  Cost  Ceeati  Weuare  Hxaoachzs 

(By  Rice  Odell) 

TTie  thousands  of  workers  here  who  receive 
BUbsUindiird  wages  fac  c  for  from  substandard 
fxpoii&ts  TTiey  live  In  a  city  which  has  one 
of  the  highest  cost-of-living  Indexes  In  the 
country 

Serious  social  repircusslons  result  from 
thl.s  selection  It  fostefs  crime  and  delin- 
quency It  perpetuates  slums,  creates  a  host 
of  welf.-u-e  problems. 

M.^ny  among  the  low  paid  need  part-time 
extra  Jobs — or  even  full-time  second  jobs — 
JiLst  to  buy  life's  necessities. 

We  have  so  many  applications  for  part- 
Jobs,  It  Just  doesn't  pay  to  handle 
'  said  the  owner  of  a  small  employ- 
agency      He   geU   from    135    to    150   a 


time 
thorn 
ment 
week. 


BSE.VOWTNNEKS 

Some  of  the  biggest  problems  result  from 
the  fact  that  women  In  many  Jobs  are  pro- 
tected to  a  certain  extent  by  District  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  while  men  are  not.  The 
Wi  man  of  a  family  Is  thus  often  able  to 
earn  more  for  the  same  work  than  her  hus- 
b.tnd  would. 

And  If  the  woman  can't  work,  families 
sometimes  find  some  way  of  staying  on  re- 
lief, rather  than  keep  the  man  of  the  house 
In  a  low-paying  Job. 

The  Welfare  Department  has  stringent 
regulations.  So  how  does  a  family  get  on 
relief  when   the  husband  can  work? 

The  husband  deserts. 

One  34-year-old  man  was  taking  adequate 
care  of  his  wife  and  seven  children  until  he 
had  an  accident.  While  he  was  laid  up,  the 
family  got  $288  a  month  from  welfare. 

When  he  was  able  to  return  to  work  sev- 
eral months  later,  he  oouldn't  get  his  old 
Job  back  and  had  to  settle  for  one  pwylng 
only  $150  a  month. 

Welfare  couldnt  help,  so  the  man.  In  des- 
peration, took  four  of  his  children  to  Junior 
Village  and  said.  "Here  they  are.  I  simply 
ran  t  manage  it." 

"It  ends  up  with  the  District  paying  any- 
way," a  welfare  official  sakl. 

Such  a  situation  "would  be  an  incentive 
fur  him  to  desert  his  family,"  the  clBclal 
said.  "The  number  of  desertions  Is  very 
high.  The  suspicion  is  that  there  are  quite 
a  few  of  them  for  that  reason." 

THX    LAW 

Low,  low  pay  Is  hardly  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  Washington  or  the  Washington  area. 
Labor  Department  Investigations  show  many 
people  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation  and  In 


many  different  Industries  are  earning  35  and 
40  cents  an  hour. 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  law — $1  an 
hour — generally  applies  only  to  employers 
whose  businesses  are  in  interstate  commerce. 

Thirty-two  States  and  the  District  have 
their  own  minimum  wage  laws — but  only  10 
of  these  (not  Including  the  District)  have 
any  coverage  for  men.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia have  no  minimum  wage  laws  at  all. 

It  was  Just  9  years  ago  that  the  last  bill 
was  Introduced  In  Congress  to  extend  cov- 
erage to  men  In  the  District. 

It  was  supported  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Board,  and  employee  representatives.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  various 
business  associations.    The  bill  died. 

SU3W    PaOCKXSS 

The  Minimum  Wage  Board  meanwhile 
has  made  slow  and  steady  progress  In  Im- 
proving the  minimum  wages  and  hours  of 
some  78,000  women  In  7  basic  industries 
here.  In  many  cases  mlnlmums  approach  $1 
an  hour. 

But  In  two  Industries — beauty  culture  and 
manufacturing-wholesaling — where  wages 
were  last  set  in  1948,  It  Is  possible  to  pay 
some  employees  55  cents  and  66  cents  an 
hour,  respectively.  New  rates  In  these  fields 
are  In  the  works. 

There  are  an  estimated  additional  24,000 
women  employees  In  the  District  who  are  not 
covered  by  wage  laws.  Of  these,  some  18,000 
are  dooaestic  servants. 

A  local  employment  agent  tells  a  story 
which,  while  not  typical,  shows  how  domestic 
employment  can  be  a  poor  answer  for  the 
family  In  the  bottom  brackets. 

A  32-year-old  colored  woman  whose  hus- 
band couldn't  make  enough  to  support  her 
and  their  three  young  children  took  a  Job 
as  a  maid  which  paid  $35  .or  a  48-hour  week. 

She  had  to  get  someone  to  care  for  her 
children  while  she  was  away.  It  cost  her 
$25  a  week.  She  showed  a  net  gain  of  $10, 
some  of  which  went  for  i-treetcar  fares. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  M.-iy  27, 

19591 

Otm  Not-So-Gretn  Pastcees 

Tlie  existence  of  tens  of  thousands  of  un- 
skilled, untrained  workers  In  the  District 
who  somehow  eke  out  a  living  by  working 
long  hours  at  short  wages — sometimes  as  low 
as  56  cents  an  hotir — has  t>een  examined  by 
Rice  Odell  in  three  articles  this  week. 

The  minimum  wage  set  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  certain  workers  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce  Is  $1  an  hour  and  Sena- 
tor John  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  a  bin  In  Congress  now  that  would 
raise  this  to  $1.25  and  extend  Its  protection 
to  another  8  million  workers. 

The  District  has  fixed  minimum  wages  for 
women  in  certain  Industries,  but  there  is  no 
minimum  wage  for  men.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia have  none  for  either  sex. 

Unquestionably,  the  District's  oversupply 
of  unskilled  laborers,  living  on  marginal  In- 
comes, has  a  debilitating  effect  on  the  city's 
economic  health.  By  the  very  nattire  of  their 
precaiiotjs  hand-to-mouth  existence,  they 
constitute  a  constant  drain  on  the  city's 
public  health  and  welfare  servloes.  They 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  tax  revenues 
and  their  meager  lot  Is  conducive  to  crime 
and  delinquency. 

Except  for  simple  food  and  simple  lodging, 
their  purchasing  power  Is  nil.  There  Is  noth- 
ing left  from  their  wagee  to  help  stimulate 
healthy  business  here. 

The  fact  that  most  of  these  unskilled  la- 
borers are  Negroes  Is  beside  the  point.  The 
fact  that  many  of  them  should  never  have 
come  here  from  the  South,  Is  also  beside  the 
point. 

They  are  here.  They  must  exist,  somehow, 
in  this  high  wage,  high  cost  area. 


It  seems  to  us  the  District  should 
strengthen  and  greatly  expand  the  minimum 
wage  laws  it  now  has.  VThat  is  minimum 
wage  for  one  worker  in  this  Federal  area 
should  be  mlnlmtun  wage  for  another  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work. 

Until  this  can  be  done,  it  wotild  be  well 
to  broadcast  in  other  parts  of  the  coxintry, 
particularly  the  South,  that  this  Is  no  easy 
town  for  ordinary  laborers.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  pastures  In  the  District,  for 
the  unskilled  worker,  at  least,  are  not  as 
green  as  they  seem. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Apr.  27 

1961] 
Underpaying     Wokkeks    Bkxeds    Phoblems: 
Sometimes   the    Salakixs   Thet   Get    Are 

iNSTTtTS 

(Note. — Two  years  ago,  the  Washington 
Dally  News  printed  a  series  of  articles  which 
showed  thousands  of  workers  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  were 
being  paid  onlj'  a  fraction  of  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  This  year.  Congress  Is  about 
to  pass  a  law  hiking  the  Federal  minimum 
from  $1  an  hour — the  Senate  has  OK'd  a 
figure  of  $1.25  over  a  2 -year  period,  the  House, 
$1.15,  Immediately.  But  there  will  be  no  In- 
crease for  the  workers  who  are  not  covered  by 
Federal  legislation.  This  story  gives  an  In- 
sight Into  their  problem,  and  the  problems 
It  raises  for  society.) 

(By    Rice    Odell) 

Early  In  the  morning  in  the  rubble  of  a 
razed  building  several  blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  elderly  men  begin  picking  away  for 
bricks.  When  one  has  unearthed  and  cleaned 
off  a  hack — 500  bricks — ^he  gets  $8. 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  a  57-year-old 
man  brushes  off  the  dust  and  gets  ready  to 
leave. 

"You've  got  to  dig  for  'em."  he  says.  "I've 
been  working  all  day  and  I  haven't  made  a 
hack  yet." 

Two  others  figure  they've  earned  $4.  "ITiey 
keep  at  It. 

A  19-year-old  shows  up  for  work  as  a  de- 
llveryman-clerk  at  a  small  grocery,  also  near 
the  Capitol,  at  7:30  a.m.  When  he  took  the 
Job  he  wstf  told  he'd  have  an  8-hour  day. 
But  w^hen  hlE  day  Is  done,  it's  10:30  p.m. 

Ke  Is  paid  $42  for  a  6-day  week.  Allowing 
an  hour  off  for  meals  and  a  shorter  Saturday, 
this  comes  to  51  cents  an  hour. 

A  restaurant  busboy  works  10  hours  a  day 
on  a  split  shift.  6  days  a  week.  He  gets  two 
meals  a  day  and  $35  a  wedt. 

An  eager  young  man  shows  up  early  In  the 
morning  for  a  new  Job  at  a  carwash.  He  has 
been  promised  "up  to"  75  cents  an  hour. 

SOME   DAT 

Charles  Elliott,  acting  auperrlaor  of  the 
U.S.  Rnployment  Service's  unskilled  labor 
section,  says  the  employers  at  men  like  theee 
often  say  that  if  a  man  to  good,  he  will  be 
paid  more. 

"But  he  may  stay  there  20  years  and  that 
more  never  comes,"  Mr.  Elliott  says. 

FXDXRAI.    MimiflTlf 

If  the  Job  involved  came  nnder  the  head- 
ing of  interstate  commeree,  •■  millions  do. 
ttw  workers  hcddlng  tlwm  would  have  to  be- 
pald  at  least  $1  an  hour — a  Federal  minimum 
expected  to  rise  soon  yxoAet  oongreasional 
action. 

Since  they  dont  it  is  frequently  a  pay-as- 
llttle-as-you-can-get-away-with  propoaltton. 

The  Dtstrtct  has  no  minimum  wage  law  of 
Its  own  for  men,  tliottgh  tt  do«  have  one  for 
women  and  minora  in  oertatn  fields — where 
weekly  wages  are  generally  aet  at  from  $35 
to  $44. 

MABTUOra 

Maryland  has  no  wage  taw  for  men  or 
women.  A  bill  for  a  fl-an-hotir  minimum 
pasBws  the  house  every  a  faan  bat  never  gets 
through  the  senate. 
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Th«  Veglclature  hM  heftrd  of  ca«es  In  which 
boteU  pay  charwomen  35  cenu  an  hour,  and 
laundrlM  pay  women  worker*  28  cents  an 
hoxir. 

At  this  year's  sesalon.  an  unfavorable  re- 
port by  a  senate  committee  was  upheld  by 
a  19-7  vote.  The  Isfue  Is  now  dead  until 
next  February,  at  least. 

TIBOINIA 

Virginia  also  has  no  wa^e  law.  At  the 
general  assembly's  Isst  session  a  proposed 
75-cent-an-hour  law  failed  to  pass  by  a  *4  44 
tie  vote.  The  next  attempt  must  wait  until 
January. 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  could  be  ex- 
tended to  more  workers  this  year — but  far 
from  all  of  them.  The  nj3.  Senate  bill 
would  extend  coverage  to  4  million  people 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  House  bill 
would  not. 

THX    PATOFT 

The  low  wages  paid  many  people  provide 
for  the  community  many  a  social  problem. 

Children  are  often  left  Improperly  cared 
for,  If  at  all,  when  both  husbands  and  wives 
take  Jobs. 

Wives  often  bring  home  more  money  tban 
their  husbands  In  the  District,  thanka  to  lU 
minimum  wage  law  for  women.  A  husband 
may  look  for  other  ways  to  Increase  his 
status — and  those  ways  aren't  always   legal 

Sometimes  a  man's  pay  Is  so  low.  his  fam- 
ily could  get  more  by  going  on  relief.  In 
order  to  allow  his  family  to  qualify,  the 
husband  deserts — sometimes  In  fact,  some- 
times not. 

Low  wages  can  bring  a  contempt  for  regu- 
lar Jobs,  especially  among  the  young.  Crime 
is  only  a  short  step  away. 

Low  wages  have  a  "very  definite  relation- 
ship to  crime."  according  to  Fred  Z  Hetzel. 
District  Director  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service. 

DESCOtrmAGIMG 

Chief  District  Court  Probation  Officer  Ed- 
ward W.  Oarrett.  through  whose  hands  pass 
reports  on  thousands  of  felons,  says  It  Is  a 
"dlsco\iraging  factor"  In  his  work  that  "such 
miserably  low  wEiges  are  paid  by  some 
employers" 

He  says  rehabilitation  of  a  criminal  can 
hinge  on  a  Job  with  "dignity  and  worth- 
whlleneas  ' 

Most  of  bis  charges  "recognize  they  have 
limited  ability."  he  says.  "But  sometimes 
the  salaries  they  get  are  Insults." 

Probation  reports  show  many  men  have 
given  up  925  or  $30  a  week  Jobs  for  crime. 

AXGUMKirrS 

Several  years  ago  an  executive  here  was 
being  honored  at  a  luncheon  of  a  business 
group  of  which  he  was  outgoing  president 

He  told  his  colleagues  the  thing  he  was 
proudest  of  during  his  term  in  office  was 
beating  down  an  attempt  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Board  to  raise  the 
minimum  wages  of  women  retail  cleyks. 

Con. 

This  reflects  the  philosophy  of  some  em- 
ployers, a  philosophy  underlying  the  defeat 
of  attempts  to  pass  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion In  the  District.  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
and  which  is  summed  up  in  arguments  like 
these: 

Higher  pay  at  the  bottom  levels  will  wipe 
out  many  Jobs  through  automation,  through 
belt-tightening  by  businesses,  ca  through 
elimination  of  some  of  the  buslneeses  them- 
selves; it  will  destroy  wage  differentials  at 
the  lower  levels;  It  will  push  other  wages  up, 
causing  Inflation:  It  will  increase  the  prob- 
lem of  foreign  competition. 

It's  better,  foes  of  mlnlmxun  wage  laws 
say,  to  have  a  Job  paying  60  cents  an  hour 
than  no  Job  at  all. 

Pro 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  higher 
wages  will  boost  consumer  buying,  giving 
the  economy  a  lift. 


And  that  if  It's  a  good  idea  to  have  a  min- 
imum wage  for  some  workers,  why  not  for 

others? 


DENNIS  W.  SIVERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  It  haa 
always  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  give  to  a  talented  young  man  or 
woman  a  deserved  commendation  for 
outstanding  scholastic  achievement. 

This  pleasure  is  doubled  for  me  when 
the  recipient  of  an  award  based  upon 
academic  distinction  Is  bestowed  upon 
an  Oregonian. 

Mr.  Dennis  W.  Slvers.  of  Beaverton, 
Oreg ,  has  Just  been  accorded  a  high 
honor.  He  has  been  chosen  as  1  of  14 
high  school  science  students  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational Youth  Science  Fortnight. 
July  19.  1962.  to  August  4.  1962.  In  Lon- 
don, England. 

Dennis  is  also  outstanding  In  science 
and  mathematics  at  the  Sunset  High 
School  In  Beaverton. 

I  am  told  that  he  will  graduate  first  In 
his  class  of  280  pupils.  Throughout  his 
entire  high  school  career  he  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  his  ability  by 
winning  prizes,  first  places,  and  medals 
at  science  fairs.  I  understand  In  addi- 
tion that  he  has  placed  first  twice  In  the 
American  Mathematics  Association  com- 
petitive examination. 

Dennis  has  a  well-rounded  ability  be- 
cause In  addition  to  his  mathematical 
and  science  honors  he  has  won  short 
story  contests  and  he  also  was  a  State 
winner  in  Spanish  competition  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  Field  Day  during 
his  junior  year  in  high  school.  He 
s[>eaks  Portuguese  and  Italian  and  is  pro- 
ficient In  Esperanto  and  Interllngua.  I 
am  sure  that  In  his  future  academic  ca- 
reer at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  where  he  plans  to  undertake 
the  study  of  physics  he  will  continue  to 
achieve  high  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  dated  May  1. 
1962.  giving  details  of  the  selection  of 
these  outstanding  young  men  and  wom- 
en which  was  issued  by  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

us    ScixNcx   STTTDBiTTa    Chosik    To   Attknd 

iNTXaNATIONAL    CoNmXMCX 

Dennis  W.  Slvers.  an  18-year-old  senior 
from  Sunset  High  School,  Beaverton.  Oreg  , 
has  been  chosen  as  1  of  14  high-school 
science  students  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Fourth  International  YoiTth 
Science  Fortnight.  July  19  to  August  4.  1963. 
in  London.  England  Several  hundred  stu- 
dents competed  for  the  honor,  plus  9700 
In  supporting  grants,  and  the  14  youthful 
science  ambassadors  were  selected  from  a 
group  of  56  semlflnalists.  A  complete  list  of 
the  selected  students  is  enclosed. 

Announcement  of  the  selections.  10  boys 
and  4  girls,  was  made  today  by  Rot>ert  H. 
Carleton.  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association  (NSTA).  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Participation  In  the  London 
Youth  Science  Congress  is  one  of  several 
Futxire  Scientists  of  America  progranvs  con- 
ducted by  NSTA.  Supporting  grants  for  the 
meeting  have  been  provided  by  the  National 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  tbe 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  BcboUs- 
tic  Book  Services.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
NSTA  Vistas  of  Science  pa[>erback  books  for 
students. 

More  than  400  students  from  16  different 
countries  will  take  part  in  the  London  Inter- 
national Youth  Science  Fortnight.  They  will 
be  housed  at  London  University.  The  pro- 
gram, arranged  by  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  includes  lec- 
tures by  eminent  scientists;  braln-tnist 
panels;  discussion  groups;  .visits  to  labora- 
tories, museums,  and  British  industries;  and 
an  array  of  social  activities.  The  whole 
affair  Is  organized  and  conducted  by  the 
Worldfrlends  organization  and  under  the 
patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh. 

Following  the  London  meeting,  the  U.8. 
Btudenu.  together  with  their  adult  leaden, 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Millard  Harmon  of  Newton. 
Mass  .  will  make  a  3  weeks'  sclenoe  study 
tour  by  chartered  bus  through  the  Nether- 
lands. West  Germany.  Switzerland,  and 
France  Bach  student  Is  paying  1500  to  cover 
this  portion  of  the  total  trip  The  group  will 
convene  In  Washington.  DC.  July  IS.  spend 
4  days  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  depart 
from  New  York  City,  July  18.  by  Jet  for 
Ix-tndon  Return  will  be  August  31  from 
Paris 


THK  AMF.RICAN  STT'DtNT  DeLFGATIOH  OF  THE 
1962  NSTA  iNTXaNATTONAL  YotTH  SCTTMCS 
FoKTNICHT     AND     EtTaOPXAN     ScntNCB    8|  UDT 

Tors 

Miss  Alice  A  Dvorkln.  1279  South  Rldreley 
Drive.  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Los  Angelas  High 
School    age   17.   12th  grade,  pbyslce. 

Mr  Benjamin  M.  Friedman,  2804  Wood- 
ford Place.  Louisville.  Ky  .  J.  M.  Atherton 
High  School,  age  17.   12th  grade,  chemlctry. 

Mr  William  A  Oeffen,  4131  Sast  4eth 
.Street,  Tulsa.  Okla  .  Edison  High  School,  sge 
17.   nth  Krade.  chemistry. 

Mr  James  B  Given,  16  Weldman  Road, 
Route  1  Manchester,  Mo.  Parkway  Senior 
HUh  School,  Chesterfield,  Mo  .  age  17,  11th 
grade,   biology 

Miss  Danalee  Ooldthwalte,  Quarters  U, 
US  Naval  HosplUI,  Chelsea.  Maes.,  Brook- 
Une  High  School.  Brookllne.  Mass.,  age  18, 
12th  grade,   biology. 

Miss  Ann  J  Kazanow,  5312  Conrad  Street, 
Skokle.  Ill  .  Nlles  Towi^hlp  West  Blgh 
School,  age  17,  12th  grade,  biology. 

Mr  Kal  N  Lee.  552  Riverside  Drive.  New 
York.  NY.  age   16.   12th   grade,  phyeloe. 

MiM  Lucy  A  Lynch.  4638  Tompkins  Drive, 
McLean.  Va  .  McLean  High  School,  age  16, 
11th  fcrade,  chemistry 

Mr  Kenneth  L.  Ogan.  Route  2,  Box  130, 
Eaton,  Colo  ,  Ault  High  School,  Ault.  Colo.. 
age  17.  11th  grade,  chemistry, 

Bi^  Sam  Pasternack.  Jr  ,  2107  Essex  Street. 
Monroe.  La  ,  Neville  High  School,  age  18.  12th 
grade,   p>hyalcs 

Mr  Dennis  W.  Slvers,  8585  West  Stark 
Street,  Portland.  Oreg  ,  Sunset  Hl|jh  School, 
Beaverton.  Oreg  ,  age  18,  12th  grade,  physics. 

Mr  Michael  S  T^ltelbaum.  1900  Rook- 
wood  Road.  Sliver  Spring.  Md  ,  Montgomery 
Blair  High  School,  age  18,  12th  grade,  gen- 
eral science 

Mr  Carl  C  Wamser,  393  Mountain  Avenue, 
Berkeley  Heights,  N  J.  Governor  Livingston 
Regional  High  School,  age  17.  12th  grade, 
chemistry 

Mr  Arthur  S  Warshaw,  2029  South  Com- 
ing Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif,  age  16.  11th 
grade,  physics. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  to  Mr. 
Slvers  and  to  each  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  American  student  delegation  I  send 
my  best  wishes  and  commendations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicx  in  the  chair.)  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAMES  M.   NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST   FOR   VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  congratulate  my  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana  for  the  splendid  speech  he  has 
delivered  on  this  important  subject.  I 
know  it  has  been  a  real  contribution  to 
the  arguments  which  have  already  been 
made,  in  great  number  and  with  great 
persuasiveness.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
more  Senators  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  him  they  would  have  been 
persuaded  by  what  he  said;  and  I  am 
certain  that  if  Senators  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  him  will 
read  the  Ricord,  they  will  be  greatly 
persuaded  by  what  he  has  said. 

Prior  to  considering  the  merits  of  the 
goals  professed  by  the  legislation  at 
hand,  we  must  first  consider  the  rights 
Congress  has  in  the  matter  of  regulating 
the  Qualifying  standards  for  electors  in 
Federal  elections.  After  a  careful  study 
of  the  problems  brought  out  by  this  ques- 
tion, I  feel  that  the  approach  represented 
by  the  measures  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration  is  improper  in  Its  consti- 
tutional aspects.  I  feel,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  enumerate,  that  we  would 
be  passing  beyond  the  boundaries  set  for 
us  by  the  Constitution  if  we  entered  into 
the  area  of  setting  voter  qualifications, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  proposed 
measures  would  have  us  do.  We  would 
not  only  be  entering  an  area  which  we 
have  avoided  in  the  past,  but  we  would 
also  be  attempting  to  negate  State  legis- 
lation which,  as  recently  as  1958,  has 
been  found  valid  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Once  we  recognize  the  reasons 
why  such  proposals  on  our  part  are  un- 
constitutional, it  is  of  no  avail  to  consider 
the  avenue  any  further,  for  any  degree 
of  unconstitutionality,  as  any  degree  of 
death.  Is  necessarily  fatal. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  value  to  us,  in  contem- 
plating the  form  of  legislation  before 
us,  to  consider  the  si)eciflc  cases  in  which 
wrongs  have  been  alleged  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  standards  set  by  the  State& 
This  is  not  to  say  that  such  alleged 
wrongs  and  alleged  deprivations  of 
rights  as  set  forth  by  such  groups  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  should  not 
concern  us  here,  for  indeed  they  should. 
However,  the  point  is  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  apply  the  wrong  remedy  to 
cure  such  ills.  The  path  we  are  urged 
to  take  in  adopting  this  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  clearly  unconstitutional  and 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  powers. 

Our  subject,  or  rather  the  subject  of 
the  measures  before  us,  is  qualifications 


of  an  elector  in  the  election  of  Federal 
ofBcials.  In  fact,  S.  2979  would  have  us 
set  the  qualifying  standard  in  both 
State  and  Federal  elections.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  this  topic  be  kept  in  mind 
if  we  are  to  trace  this  issue  clearly 
through  the  Constitution.  Regarding 
this  subject,  the  Constitution  has  this 
to  say  in  relation  to  election  in  a  contest 
for  Representatives  to  Congress: 

Article  I.  section  2:  •  •  •  the  Electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  req- 
uisite for  Sectors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

This  provision  was.  of  course,  written 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  from  the  terms  of  this 
article  that  it  was  intended  for  the 
States  to  set  the  qualifying  standard  in 
these  elections.  If  the  leaders  of  the 
country  felt  that  this  matter  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  States,  it  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  informative  to  look  at  the  prac- 
tices of  the  various  States  at  this  time 
in  order  to  note  what  qualifying  stand- 
ards were  in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  to 
note  any  essential  differences  in  the 
practices  of  that  day  and  of  ours.  This 
will  give  us  a  method  of  interpreting  how 
the  constitutional  fathers  would  view 
current  standards  set  by  the  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  least  11  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  established 
qualifications  which  they  felt  the  elec- 
tors of  that  State  must  possess.  While 
a  literacy  test  was  not  included  in  these 
original  qualifying  factors,  such  stand- 
ards as  possessing  a  certain  amoimt  of 
real  property,  period  of  residence,  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  "quiet  and  peaceable 
behavior"  and  "maturity  in  years"  were 
used.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
recognized,  and  indeed  intended,  that 
the  States  should  exercise  reasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  voting  privilege.  In- 
deed, such  standards  as  these  are  not 
dissimilar  to  those  in  use  today. 

In  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
qualifications  for  becoming  an  elector, 
James  Madison,  writing  in  Federalist 
No.  52,  had  this  to  say : 

The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  Is 
very  Justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  republican  government.  It  was  incum- 
bent on  the  Convention,  therefore  to  define 
and  establish  this  right  in  the  Constitution. 
To  have  left  it  open  for  the  occasional  regu- 
lation of  the  Congress,  would  have  been 
improper  for  the  reason  Just  mentioned.  •  •  • 
To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications 
in  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  rule, 
would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory 
to  some  of  the  States  as  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  the  Convention.  The  provision, 
made  by  the  Convention  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  the  best  that  lay  within  their  option. 
It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State,  be- 
cause it  is  conformable  to  the  standard  al- 
ready established,  or  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  State  itself. 

Such  a  statement  as  this,  made  by  one 
of  the  activists  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  must  be  given  due  weight. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  our  Cohstitution.  the 
power  of  setting  the  qualifsring  standards 
for  becoming  an  elector  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  States,  and  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  was  this  power  recognized  by 
the  Federal  courts?  Indeed  it  was.  In 
the  decision  of  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110 


U.S.  651,  663)   handed  down  in  1884.  a 
unanimous  Supreme  Court  said : 

The  States  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the 
popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
the  same  persons  shall  vote  for  members  of 
Congress  in  that  State.  It  adopts  the  qualifi- 
cations thus  furnished  as  the  qualifications 
of  its  own  electors  for  Members  of  Cktngress. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  their  deci- 
sion, which  so  clearly  recognizes  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  set  reasonable 
qualifications,  was  issued  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 

Also  in  Mason  v.  Af mourt  (178  U.S. 
328).  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  general  right  to  vote  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  Is  primarily  derived  from  the  State 
and  the  elective  franchise  •  •  •  as  regu- 
lated and  established  by  the  laws  or  con- 
stitution of  the  State  in  which  it  is  to  be 
exercised. 

Also  in  Darby  v.  Daniel  (168  F.  Sup. 
170) .  the  Court  stated: 

Under  our  constitutional  system  the  quali- 
fication of  voters  is  a  matter  committed  ex- 
clusively to  the  States. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  language  of  arti- 
cle I.  section  2.  was  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  give  the 
p>owers  of  establishing  these  qualifica- 
tions to  the  States.  We  see  also  that  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  has  recosiuzed  that  the 
exercise  of  this  power  is  solely  within  the 
province  of  the  State  government.  If 
then  such  power  in  the  States  is  recog- 
nized, and  has  been  unquestioned  when 
used  in  a  reasonable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory fashion,  why  did  the  17th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  adopted  in 
1913.  include  the  exact,  same  provision 
for  establishing  the  qualifications  for 
voting  in  a  senatorial  election?  This 
would  have  been  the  occasion  to  seek  a 
change  by  the  recognized  and  declared 
constitutional  pnxsedure.  However,  no 
change  was  made.  The  words  are  identi- 
cal: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  leglslaturea 

This  may  be  regarded,  in  a  sense,  as 
an  affirmation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
view  of  the  matter,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  qualifications  had  been  set 
over  the  124  years  preceding  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

In  regard  to  the  States  setting  quali- 
fications for  electors  in  national  elec- 
tions, the  Supreme  Court  continues  to 
recognize  the  power  vested  in  the  States 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  Guinn  v. 
UJS.  (238  U.S.  347  (1915) ),  in  regard  to  a 
questioned  literacy  test,  the  Supreme 
Court  said : 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  have  seen  its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  in  It  not  subject  to  our  super- 
vision. 

This  decision  was  quoted  with  approval 
in  the  1958  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Board 
of  Supervisors  (360  U.S.  45)  of  which 
more  will  be  said  later. 
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AMWsroMWtn  abouicknt 
The  Importance  of  the  existence  of  our 
tripartite  orstem  of  government  cannot 
be  denied.  The  explicit  proYlaiona  In  the 
Constitution  establish  ing  such  a  system 
are  too  numerous  to  list  at  this  time. 
However.  I  feel  it  would  be  of  assistance 
to  us  to  note  one  of  the  more  iihportant 
provisions  of  this  nature. 

Starting  with  the  10th  amendment  we 
see  that  the  powers  not  expressly  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  or  so  pro- 
hibited to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
States.  I  feel  it  would  be  of  use  to  us 
all  if  anyone  would  come  forward  and 
point  out  to  us  the  express  grant  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  power  to 
establish  the  standards  for  becoming 
electors,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  to  show 
us  where  the  Constitution  prohibits  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  by  the  States. 
Indeed  I  have  Just  illustrated  how  this 
power  was  not  only  not  expressly  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  but  was  ex- 
pressly and  specifically  given  to  the 
States. 

TIME.    MANNKS,    FLAG*    VSmSTTS    QUAUTICATIONS 

At  the  outset  I  pointed  out  that  it  \& 
important  for  us  to  reallase  that  the  prob- 
lem before  us  Is  one  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attempting  to  set  the  qualifica- 
tions which  one  must  possess  in  order  to 
vote.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  granted  some  powers  under 
the  Constitution  in  regard  to  overseeing 
elections,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  no- 
where do  these  powers  extend  to  allow 
the  Government  to  set  up  the  qualifying 
standards. 

Some  who  feel  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  the  proper  path  for  us  to  take, 
find  solace  in  the  fourth  section  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution.  This  pro- 
vision states: 

The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regu- 
lations •    •    •. 

It  is  the  last  clause  quoted  in  which 
those  who  believe  these  proposals  to 
be  constitutional  find  support  for  their 
argiunents.  However,  if  we  pay  close 
attention  to  exactly  what  authority  is 
pranted  to  Congress  via  this  clause,  we 
conclude  that  this  has  no  bearing  on 
the  proposals  at  hand.  Note  ^ell  that 
It  is  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  congressional  elections  con- 
cerned here  and  it  is  in  regard  to  these 
matters  alone  that  Congress  is  permitted 
to  "make  or  alter  such  regulations." 
Nowhere  in  this  article  does  the  word 
"qualifications"  appear. 

It  might  be  said  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  construe  these  words  broadly 
and  include  qualifications  within  their 
scope.  However.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  certainly  cannot  be  classified  as  one 
who  favored  a  weak  central  government. 
t(>lls  us  of  the  limitations  intended  for 
this  clause.    In  Federalist  No.  60  he  says : 

The  truth  Is,  that  there  Is  no  method  of 
securing  to  the  rich  the  preference  appre- 
h<^nded.  but  by  prescribing  qualifications 
of  property  either  for  those  wib  may  elect 
or  be  elected.  But  this  forms  no  part  of 
the  poiver  to  be  conferred  upon  the  National 
Oovernment.      lU   authority   would    be   ex- 


pressly restricted  to  the  times,  the  places, 
the  maimer  of  elections.  The  quallflcatioDs 
of  the  persons  who  may  chooae,  or  be 
chosen,  as  hsa  been  remarked  upon  other 
occasions,  are  defined  and  fixed  In  the 
Constitution,  and  are  unalterable  by  the 
(NaUonal)   Legislature. 

Thus  It  is  evident  that  this  clause  was 
to  be  interpreted  in  a  very  narrow,  strict 
sense  by  those  who  placed  it  in  the 
Constitution. 

So  certain  were  the  early  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  narrow  interpretation  of 
this  grant  of  power  that  it  was  50  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
before  any  action  was  taken  in  regard  to 
any  regulation  under  this  clause.  At 
that  time  Congress  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  elected  by  districts;  then. 
In  1870  more  extensive  laws  were  passed 
In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  congres- 
sional elections.  However,  it  will  be 
noted  that  after  24  years  of  maintaining 
such  regulations.  Congress  repealed  most 
of  these  provisions  and  has  not  again 
attained  this  high  water  mark  in 
Federal  control — a  mark  which  would  be 
greatly  surpassed  should  we  enact  the 
proposals  before  us  now. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  courts  have  in- 
terpreted this  grant  of  j)0wer.  In  Ex 
parte  Clark.  100  U.S.  404,  the  Supreme 
Court  Indicated  that  the  authority  to 
legislate  as  to  the  manner  of  elections, 
as  granted  in  the  Constitution,  and  here 
I  quote,  "does  not  authorize  Congress 
to  determine  who  shall  participate  in  the 
elections,  or  what  shall  be  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  voters."  In  regard  to  quali- 
fication, the  Court  goes  on  to  say.  "their 
regulation  rests  exclusively  with  the 
States."  Even  such  cases  as  U.S.  v. 
Classic.  313  U.S.  347,  which  grants  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  Federal  control  over  Fed- 
eral primary  elections,  say  that  "It  is  the 
right  of  qualif.ed  voters  to  vote  in  con- 
gressional primaries"  over  which  this 
control  is  to  be  exercised. 

Also  in  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  U.S. 
651 )  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

That  the  right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  not  dependent  on  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  each  State  respec- 
tively. 

Thus  we  see  that  both  as  Intended  by 
the  constitutional  fathers  and  as  inter- 
preted by  later  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
article  I.  section  4  does  not  authorize 
Congress  to  set  the  standards  a  person 
must  meet  in  order  to  vote.  So  long  as 
such  standard.',  are  reasonable  and  just 
on  their  face,  the  setting  of  such  stand- 
ards is  solely  within  the  province  of  the 
States. 

rOUBTKENTH  AMD  nrTKXNTH  AMENDMKirrS 

The  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    Xrv 

Sbction  1.  .Ml  persona  born  or  naturalized 
In  the  United  £:tates,  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thet-ei;r.  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  .-\ny 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  Stale  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 


Sac.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  acoortUng  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  ezeluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  tta«  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  oT  •lactors 
for  President  and  Vice  Prealdant  of  the 
United  States.  Representatives  In  Congresa. 
the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof.  Is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of 
such  State,  being  twenty-one  ywtfi  of  age, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  la  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  In  re- 
bellion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation therein  shall  be  reduced  In  tbs  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  nuntber  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  In  such 
State. 

Sec.  3  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Representative  In  Congrees,  or  atoctor  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  th«  United 
States,  or  under  any  State,  who.  having  pre- 
viously taken  an  oath,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or 
as  an  executive  or  Judicial  otBoer  of  any 
Htate,  to  supixirt  the  OonsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  ei^aged  In  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But 
Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thtrds  of 
each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States,  authorised  by  law.  In- 
cluding debts  Incurred  for  payment  of  pen- 
sions and  bounties  for  services  in  aupprces- 
Ing  Insurrection  or  retMlUon,  shall  not  be 
questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt 
or  obligation  Incurred  In  aid  of  insurractlon 
or  remillon  against  the  United  Stataa.  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any 
slave:  but  all  such  debts,  obllgatlaos,  and 
claims  shall  be  held  Illegal  and  void. 

Sac.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

As  early  as  1874  In  Minor  v.  Happetett 
(88  U.S.  162) ,  the  Supreme  Court  lUted 
that  the  purpose  of  the  14th  aOMfKlment 
was  not  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fix- 
ing the  right  of  Individuals  to  rote  in 
Federal  elections.  This  landmark  case 
points  out  that  "if  suffrage  wai  one  of 
the  privileges  and  Immunities — referred 
to  in  the  14th — why  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  prevent  its  being  denied  on  basis 
of  race,"  and  so  forth,  as  was  done  in 
the  15th  amendment  Clearly  then  the 
14th  amendment  was  not  intendec"  to  au- 
thorize general  legislation  to  be  enacted 
as  to  voting  rights,  and  it  is  this  original 
Intent  which  must  control  any  subse- 
quent legislation  purported  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  amendment. 

The  15th  amendment,  not  the  14th.  out- 
lined discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color  with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote  {Terry 
v.  Adams.  346  XJ3.  163). 

The  15th  amendment  provides  In  part: 
The  right  of  citizens  of  the  Unltea  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  Stata  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  iervl- 
tuJe    •    •   • 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

It  is  apparent  that  under  the  15th 
amendment.  Congress  Is  not  authorised 
to  legislate  generally  on  the  subject  of 
voting  rights.  It  was.  Instead,  tntended 
that  Congress  should  penalize  any  State 
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action  under  color  of  law,  which  States 
are  prohibited  from  making  or  enforcing. 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments  may 
be  considered  together  at  this  point  since 
the  proponents  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion rely  on  the  equal  protection,  due 
process,  and  privileges  and  immunities 
clauses  of  section  1  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  authority  of  Congress  to  act 
pursuant  to  these  clauses  is  governed  by 
the  same  principles  as  those  which  gov- 
ern the  power  of  Congress  under  the  15th 
amendment. 

Beyond  doubt  the  amendment  does  not 
take  away  from  the  State  governments  In  a 
general  sense  the  power  over  suffrage  which 
has  belonged  to  these  governments  from  the 
beginning  (Darby  v.  Daniel,  168  P.  Supp. 
170). 

Therefore,  Congress  may  pass  general 
legislation  on  this  subject  only  if  the 
14lh  and  15th  amendments  prohibit 
State  enactments  providing  for  literacy 
tests.  It  follows  under  the  rule  in  the 
Darby  case  these  Stat«;  laws  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution.  Thus,  Con- 
gress lack  the  power  to  act  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Again  referring  to  the  case  of  Lassiter 
against  Northampton  Board  of  Super- 
visors, State  literacy  ttsts  have  been  con- 
tinually upheld  as  a  valid  exercise  of 
State  power.  Congress  may  not  declare 
such  State  laws  unconstitutional  by  en- 
acting conflicting  general  law,  nor  for 
that  matter,  may  Congress  enact  pre- 
emptive legislation  regardless  of  the  In- 
tent of  such  legislation  when  there  is 
no  constitutional  basis  for  such  action. 
The  only  power  granted  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  in  this  area  is  the  power 
to  determine  the  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  choosing  electors  imder  article  I, 
section  4. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  1958  imanl- 
mously  upheld  a  North  Carolina  literacy 
test  in  the  Lassiter  case,  stating : 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  detarmlne  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised,  absent  of  oo'orse  the  discrimina- 
tion which  the  Constitution  condemns. 

Therefore  it  is  clear  that  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  State  laws  is  that  they  meet 
the  suffrage  requirements  of  the  15th 
and  19th  amendments.  This  is  for  the 
Court  to  determine  and  this  Is  no  proper 
basis  for  the  imposition  of  a  national 
"norm."  Indeed,  it  would  set  a  danger- 
ous and  unwarranted  precedent  In  the 
history  of  constitutional  Interpretation. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated  In  the 
1960  case  of  Hannah  v.  Larche  (363  U.S. 
494  >: 

We  live  and  work  under  a  Constitution. 
The  temptation  of  many  men  of  good  will  is 
to  cut  comers,  take  short  cuta,  and  reach 
the  desired  end  regardless  of  means. 

The  "desired  end"  is  not  here  chal- 
lenged but  unquestionably  the  "means" 
must  be  a  constitutional  amendment. 

THESE    STATE    STATX7TCS    ARX    NOT    UNCONSTTrU- 
TIONAL 

The  Impact  of  these  constitutional 
provisions  Is  clear;  the  color  of  a  man 
cannot  be  a  reason  to  grant  or  deny  him 
the  right  to  vote.  But.  those  qualifica- 
tions, which  have  no  reasonable  relation 
to  race  or  color,  are  to  be  decided  by  the 


States  themselves.  It  Is  true  that  our 
form  of  government  demands  the  widest 
possible  availability  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  for  all  citizens  without  discrim- 
ination as  to  race  or  color.  It  is  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  whether 
these  State  laws  setting  up  qualifications 
are  arbitrary  or  unreasonable.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  Pope  v.  Williams  (193 
U.S.  621  (1904)).  interpreted  the  15th 
amendment: 

Since  the  16tb  amendment  the  whole  con- 
trol over  suffrage  and  the  power  to  regulate 
Ita  exercise  Is  still  left  with  and  retained  by 
the  several  States,  with  the  single  restric- 
tion that  they  must  not  deny  or  abridge  it 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

True  also,  these  qualifications  cannot 
be  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  unreason- 
able. For  Instance,  no  one  would  assert 
that  a  State  could  set  up  voting  qualifica- 
tions modeled  after  the  philosopher 
kings  of  Plato's  Republic.  Such  regula- 
tion of  the  right  of  suffrage  would  be  un- 
reasonable by  any  standard  and  would 
violate  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  liter- 
acy test  has  a  definite  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  qualifications  for  voting, 
and  such  a  requirement  does  not  per  se 
discriminate  against  any  group. 

In  Guinn  v.  U.S.  (238  U.S.  347  (1915) ) , 
the  Supreme  Codrt  commented  for  the 
first  time  on  the  literacy  tests : 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  have  seen  its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  law- 
ful power  vested  In  It  not  subject  to  our 
supervision. 

This  decision  was  reaCBrmed  by  a 
unanimous  decision  in  1958  by  the  Court 
in  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  (360  U.S.  45).  These 
State  statutes  are  not  unconstitutional, 
it  is  not  the  State  law  that  proponents  of 
these  three  bills  wish  to  attack,  but  it 
Is  the  occasional  abuse  in  their  applica- 
tion that  has  caused  the  stir.  As  of 
March  23  of  this  year  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  had  25  cases  brought  under  the  1957 
and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts  charging  dis- 
crimination in  the  application  of  these 
voting  qualifications.  This  discrimina- 
tion was  charged  because  the  literacy 
tests  were  alleged  not  to  have  been  fairly 
administered.  In  other  words,  the  crux 
of  the  discrimination  was  not  the  State 
law.  but  Instead,  improper  application  of 
that  State  law. 

In  the  1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts, 
which  we  passed,  we  gave  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  authority  on  his  own  mo- 
tion to  move  into  any  area  of  the  coun- 
try at  any  time  if  he  felt  or  believed 
there  was  reasonable  groimd  for  his  con- 
clusion that  some  action  needed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
protect  a  citizen's  voting  rights. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  close 
to  2,000  lawyers  working  for  him,  over- 
all, a  large  number  of  them  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  it  seems  rather  inter- 
esting to  i^e  that,  with  all  the  publicity 
given  to  this  kind  of  so-called  discrim- 
ination since  1957,  he  has  been  able  to 
bring  only  25  court  cases,  and  that  there 
have  b«ie  only  523  complaints  in  a  na- 
tion of  more   than    185   million.    This 


would  indicate  that  there  is  no  basic 
need  for  any  additional  legislation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  has  all 
the  legislation  which  is  now  needed.  If 
there  is  any  criUcian  to  be  made,  it  can- 
not be  based  on  any  lack  of  legislation, 
but  rather,  possibly,  on  the  lack  of  use 
of  the  legislation  which  is  now  on  the 
books. 

Nineteen  States  have  literacy  tests,  but 
these  cases  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gren- 
eral  occurred  in  only  four  States.  In 
short,  violations  have  occurred,  but  we 
must  not  circumvent  the  Constitution  in 
protecting  against  these  violations.  In- 
stead, we  must  rely,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  on  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  make  certain  that 
no  more  discrimination,  if  that  is  what  is 
occurring,  takes  place.  As  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  has  observed: 

Congress  would  be  killing  the  patient  to 
cure  the  disease  If  It  took  away  the  right 
of  a  State  to  decide  to  have  an  Intelligent 
electorate. 

In  Lassiter  against  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  a  literacy  test  is 
a  reasonable  requirement  for  exercise  of 
the  franchise  to  vote.  The  States  are 
entitled  as  part  of  their  policy  to  require 
some  minimum  standard  of  education. 
Today  we  live  in  a  society  that  is  con- 
stantly changing  and  consequently  be- 
coming more  complex :  in  short,  in  order 
to  cope  with  today's  problems,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  there  be  an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  education. 

A  standard  needs  to  be  set  up  in  order 
to  insure  an  intelligent  electorate.  No 
one  would  deny  that  a  reasonable  educa- 
tional standard  is  needed.  In  fact  the 
proponents  of  these  three  bills  have  set 
up  a  standard — completion  of  six  pri- 
mary grades  in  a  public  school  or  an  ac- 
credited private  sch(X)l.  They  claim  that 
the  State  standards  are  vague  and  nebu- 
lous and  therefore  discriminatory.  When 
the  Federal  Judiciary  finds  such  laws  are 
unreasonable,  they  strike  down  the 
standard  as  invalid.  In  Davis  v. 
SchneU  (81  F.  Supp.  872  (D.C5.P.  Ala., 
1949) ) ,  the  Court  found  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Alabama  constitution  which 
limited  registration  of  voters  to  "those 
who  could  understand  and  explain"  any 
article  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
invalid  because  "understand  and  ex- 
plain" provided  no  reasonable  standard. 
These  proposed  bills  which  set  up  the 
standard  of  completion  of  a  sixth -grade 
education  are  unreasonable  too.  They 
dogmatically  assume  that  completion  of 
six  primary  grades  equips  every  individ- 
ual to  exercise  the  franchise  to  vote 
intelligently.  Such  a  standard  does  not 
take  into  account  the  individual;  in  fact, 
in  many  instances  it  may  sacrifice  the 
qualified  individual  who  does  not  meet 
this  dogmatic  test,  but  who  most  cer- 
tainly possesses  intelligence  and  self- 
taught  educational  backgroimd.  Even 
today  there  is  a  need  in  our  society  for 
the  self-made  man. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  equally 
logical  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill, 
having  proposed  a  literacy  test  on  the 
basis  of  the  accomplishment  or  com- 
pletion of  the  sixth  grade,  should  have 
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gone  further  and  sakJ  that  anyone  who 
Anally  finishes  the  sixth  grade  should 
be  permitted  to  yote.  because,  according 
to  their  standards,  that  fact  alone  Indi- 
cates that  those  iMutlcular  tndlylduals. 
whether  they  are  13  or  14  or  15  years 
old.  having  finished  the  sixth  grade,  hare 
the  competency.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill,  to  cast  an  in- 
trillgent  vote.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
theory:  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  can 
be  argued  that  that  should  be  the  test, 
then,  having  adopted  that  test,  if  that 
is  their  proposal,  and  if  that  Is  what  they 
seek  to  do,  they  should  allow  those  per- 
sons to  vote. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  a  standard  of  a  sixth - 
grade  education  cannot  be  uniform  on  a 
national  scale.  It  is  dogmatic  to  assume 
that  every  school  system  maintains  the 
same  standards.  Some  schools  have  a 
policy  of  social  promotion;  other  schools 
are  engaged  In  educating  the  mentally 
retarded  and  therefore  quite  naturally 
maintain  different  educational  policies. 
These  bills  create  a  conclusive  presump- 
tion that  all  persons  who  have  completed 
six  grades  can  qualify  as  literate.  The 
Census  Bureau  has  found  that  the  sixth- 
grade  level  was  the  point  at  which  most 
people  are  able  to  read  and  write.  This 
arbitrary  cutoff  point  is  patently  un- 
tenable: we  all  know  that  many  people 
due  to  mental  and/or  physical  infirmi- 
ties do  not  suddmly  bec<»ne  literate  at 
this  stage  in  their  education,  and  other 
people  are  literate  before  this  time. 

Even  if  such  an  act  were  constitutional 
in  that  we  were  to  assume  Congress  did 
have  the  power  to  regulate  voting  quali- 
flcationa.  this  arbitrary  cutoff  point  is 
unreasonable  and  theref(»%  would  be 
invalid.  The  proponents  of  these  Jills 
claim  to  be  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  but  to  set  up  such  an  arbi- 
trary standard  as  this  would  be  sacrific- 
ing many  individuals. 

This  power  to  set  up  voter  qualifica- 
tions belongs  to  the  States  because  there. 
and  (mly  there,  can  the  Individual  case 
be  dealt  with.  Every  State  is  striving  to 
improve  its  educational  standards  to- 
day, but.  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  great 
variance  among  States  and  even  within 
a  State  as  to  the  quality  of  education. 
Therefore,  voting  qualifications  is  a 
problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  lo- 
cal basis.  The  laws  setting  out  the 
voting  qualifications  must  not  be  dis- 
criminatory, and  the  application  of  these 
laws  must  be  impartially  applied  to  each 
individual.  However,  our  Founding 
Fathers  understood  the  need  for  this 
power  to  be  left  to  the  States  them- 
selves, and  the  courts  have  foimd  that 
the  same  reasons  continue  to  prevail  to- 
day. When  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  a  particulsu:  law.  then  that 
law  should  be  stricken  from  the  rec- 
ords, but  In  this  instance  the  need  still 
prevails.  We  do  not  have  uniformity  of 
education  throughout  this  vast  cotmtry. 
therefore  there  Is  no  reason  to  strike 
down  what  the  Constitution  Itself  so 
clearly  states  and  what  the  courts  have 
so  unanimously  interpreted  the  Consti- 
tution to  still  mean. 


ONLT    COUTH  UTIOWAL    UCOrSKXirr    CAH 

piovnw  uvcn  law 

Mr.  President,  only  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  provide  the  proper 
medium  to  bring  about  the  change  which 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  seek.  In  the 
case  of  Texa$  v.  White  (74  UJ3.  700),  the 
Court  said: 

The  Conatltjtlon.  In  all  it»  provisions, 
looka  to  an  Indestructible  Union,  oompoMd 
of  Indestructible  States. 

This  is  the  real  issue  at  stake  now  here 
before  us  beciuse  we  have  in  this  Re- 
public a  dual  system  of  government — 
National  and  State — and  each  operates 
upon  the  same  persona  and  within  the 
same  territory.  Certain  matters  are 
absolutely  left,  to  the  National  Ciovem- 
ment.  However,  historically,  for  very 
practical  reasons,  voter  qualification 
has  been  left  to  the  States. 

The  Constitution  clearly  spells  this 
out.  As  I  have  previously  explained, 
there  has  been  no  express  grant  of  this 
power  to  the  National  Government;  in 
fact,  there  has  been  an  express  reserva- 
tion of  this  power  in  article  I.  section  2. 
and  in  the  17  th  amendment.  The  15th 
amendment  only  prohibits  a  State  from 
using  race  or  color  as  a  prerequisite  for 
qualifying  to  vote.  In  1870.  after  the 
House  passed  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate tried  to  ajnend  it  by  adding  prohi- 
bitions agains:  discrimination  on  grounds 
of  education  This  proposed  amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  the  House,  and 
ultimately  the  present  Eimendment  be- 
came the  law  It  would  be  incongruous 
to  argue  that  the  15th  amendment  Im- 
plies prohibitions  against  educational 
qualifications,  when  Congress  expressly 
rejected  any  .such  amendment. 

In  1913.  thf'  17th  amendment,  provid- 
ing for  the  popular  election  of  Senators, 
was  passed.  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  amendment  it  is  stated: 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  haire  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

Nothing  in  the  CoMCRBSsioifAi.  Rcccao 
even  intimaUn  that  Congress  made  any 
attempt  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
voters  for  S<?nator8.  This  provision  Is 
Identical  with  that  of  article  I.  section 
2.  dealing  with  the  choosing  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  Congress.  In  other  words, 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
original  Comtitutlon  to  the  adoption  of 
the  17th  aniendment.  over  123  years, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  setting  voter  qualifications  be- 
longed to  the  States. 

In  order  to  give  women  suffrage,  the 
19th  amendment  had  to  be  passed.  To- 
day the  Constitution  is  Just  as  clear  in 
providing  that  the  States  shall  regulate 
voter  qualification  as  It  was,  before  rati- 
fication of  the  19th  amendment,  in 
showing  that  women  had  no  right  of 
suffrage.  No  one  would  contend  that 
the  suffrage  could  have  been  given  to 
women  without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment; and  surely  no  one  can  now  log- 
ically contend  that  the  regulation  of 
voter  qualifications  can  be  taken  from 
the  States  without  an  amendment  to 
our  Constitution. 


BCr.  President,  recently  tbe  Senate 
passed  a  joint  resolution  proposinc  a  oon- 
stltutlonal  amendment  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax.  Theretofore,  bills  to  aocom- 
plish  the  same  result  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Senators  who  maintained  that 
could  be  done  by  having  the  Congress 
merely  enact  such  a  statute.  However. 
I  was  proiid  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  others 
recommended  that  the  only  proper  way 
to  bring  about  elimination  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  voting  in  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  was  the  rati- 
fication of  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  that  purpose;  and  they  very  properly 
got  in  contact  with  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  who  was  the  sponsor 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  poll  tax,  and  urged 
him  to  go  forward  with  his  proposal  So 
by  the  constitutional  amendment  proc- 
ess we  prooeded  In  connection  with  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax;  and  ob- 
viously, that  Is  the  way  we  must  nomr  pro- 
ceed if  we  are  to  ehange  the  oonatttu- 
tional  provisions  vlth  reaptiBt  to  voter 
qualifications.  TlMt  ewa  bo  dme  only 
by  constitutional  amendmsntt  II  It  Is  to 
be  done  constitutionally,  lagaUy.  and 
validly. 

In  the  1959  report  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  Constitution  be  amended  In  order 
to  accomplish  what  the  three  measures 
now  before  us  seek  to  accomxkUsh.  But 
now.  3  years  later,  the  Commissloo  seeks 
to  circumvent  the  Constitutkm  by  con- 
gressional act.  However.  Mx.  President. 
Congress  does  not  have  such  power. 
The  supreme  law  of  the  land  clearly 
states  that  this  power  has  not  been  given 
to  Congress. 

\Li.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  me  to 
note  that  in  1959.  in  making  the  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  voter  qualifi- 
cations, the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
specifically  stated  that  the  change  could 
be  made  only  by  means  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Tet  Just  S  years 
later  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  finally 
decided  that  that  could  be  done  merely 
by  a  congressional  act.  The  (mly  pos- 
sible explanation  which  can  be  given  for 
this  change  in  the  position  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  it  the  change  In  some 
of  the  membership  of  the  Oommlsslon. 
Obviously,  however,  in  1950  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  correct — ^in  Zact. 
the  position  it  took  at  that  time  Is  sup- 
ported by  all  the  constitutional  cases 
which  bear  on  this  subject — when  it 
stated  that  the  only  way  this  objective 
could  be  achieved  was  by  means  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Thus.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  1901  the  Civil  RlghU  Com- 
mission was  completely  Incorrect  when 
it  recommended  that  the  same  result 
could  t>e  achieved  merely  by  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  by  Congress. 

There  is  only  one  method  by  which 
these  proposals  can  become  law — by 
amending  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Only  by  amending  the  Constitution  Itself 
can  this  proposed  legislation  become 
valid  law.  By  putting  Into  operation 
the  machinery  for  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  people  of  our  United  States 
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can  decide  what  the  law  should  be. 
Congress,  acting  alone,  cannot  do  this. 
Our  forefathers  sagaciously  anticipated 
such  legislation  as  thls.^  and  they  realized 
the  need  for  the  individual  deliberation 
of  each  and  every  iotcr.  Therefore, 
they  wisely  chose  to  restrain  Congress 
from  passing  on  such  patters. 

A  matter  of  this  kind  and  of  such  im- 
portance can  be  decided  only  directly  by 
th-J  voters  themselves;  and  If  their  deci- 
sion calls  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, every  one  of  us  here,  regardless  of 
our  personal  convictions,  will  abide  by 
that  decision,  for  them,  and  only  then, 
would  the  proposed  change  be  the  valid 
law  of  the  land. 

I  plead  that  we  do  hot  further  erode 
our  Constitution  by  attempting  to  short 
circuit  it  in  order  to  Obtain  results,  no 
matter  how  worthy  may  be  the  motives 
of  those  who  promote  this  scheme. 

Mr.  President,  with;  respect  to  those 
motives,  I  should  like  tO  state  very  briefiy 
that,  in  my  Judgment.  I  really  cannot 
believe  there  is  any  motive  behind  this 
particular  measure  except  a  political 
motive.  As  I  have  already  stated,  there 
are  already  on  the  statute  books  ample 
laws  to  cover  this  situation.  As  I  have 
said,  from  the  185  million  people  of  the 
United  States,  there  have  been  received 
only  a  little  more  than  000  ccMnplalnts, 
and  only  25  court  cases  have  been  in- 
stituted, and  there  have  been  only  315 
sworn  complaints.  So,  even  if  all  those 
complaints  are  valid,  obviously  no  great 
injustice  is  being  done. 

The  fact  is  that  those  who  seek  to 
promote  the  enactment  of  legislatlcm  of 
this  kind  have  in  the  back  of  their  minds, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  desire  to  achieve 
the  political  result  of  obtaining  the  votes 
of  those  who  make  up  certain  well  or- 
ganized minority  groups  in  some  of  the 
larger  States,  particiUarly  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  where  these 
particular  groups  have  "the  swing 
vote" — in  other  words,  where  the  votes 
ordinarily  are  so  evenly  divided  between 
the  two  major  political  parties  that  this 
well  organized  minoriig^  vote  is  able  to 
swing  the  election  and  to  carry  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  such  States  in  favor  of 
the  person  who  receives  the  votes  of 
that  minority  group.  Bo,  the  motive  of 
those  who  favor  this  measure  is  to  have 
exactly  that  happoi — in  other  words, 
to  obtain  the  votes  of  that  minority 
group,  and  thereby  swing  the  vote  of 
the  entire  State.  I  believe  it  has  been 
evident  from  the  outset  of  this  debate 
that  such  a  political  motive  is  really 
what  is  behind  this  entire  proposal. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
in  dealing  with  this  matter,  the  good 
sense  and  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
Senate  will  prevail.  I  am  certain  that 
Senators  do  not  wish  to  cause  great 
injustice  to  be  done  to  Innocent  persons 
throughout  the  country  who  must  look 
to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  States 
for  their  protection,  and  who  clearly 
would  find  their  rights  in  je<Y>ardy  if 
there  were  any  further  erosltm  or 
destructicm  of  the  constitutional 
provisions. 

I  hope  and  believe  tliat  good  Judgment 
and  good  sense  will  prevail  in  this  body.' 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move 
t^t  tbe  ^Senate  now  adjourn  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clodc  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  tmtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  2. 1982.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  1. 1962: 

Unitxd  Nations 

W&Iter  M.  Kotschnlg,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  17th  plenary  session  of  the 
Eoonomie  Comqiisslon  for  Europe  of  the 
EooQocnlc  and  Social  CouncU  of  the  United 
NjatlODS. 

Dkpabtmznt  or  Statx 

O.  '^plrifflth  Johnson,  of  Ck)nnectlcut.  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  an.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

U.S.    AOVBOKT    COIOIISSION    ON    iNTOaMATION 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  n.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  a  term  expiring  January  27. 
196S.  and  untU  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified. 
"^Morris  S.  Novlk.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Conunlssion  on  In- 
formation tot  a  term  expiring  January  27, 
1965,  and  until  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified. 

nj3.  AOVIBOKT  COICMISSION  ON  INTEKNATIONAI. 
KDtrCATIONAL  AND   CULTUKAL  AlTAlKS 

The  foUowing-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers Of  the  n.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs tar  the  term  Indicated,  and  until  his 
suooessor  has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

FOa  A  l-TKAX  TERM 

Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michigan. 

James  R.  Fleming,  of  Indiana. 

Dr.  Mabel  M.  Smythe,  of  New  York. 

roa  A  t-TSAK  TBLM 

Dr.  Walter  Johnscm  of  Illinois. 
Dr.  Roy  K.  Larsen,  of  Connecticut. 
•  Dr.  FrankUn  D.  Murphy,  of  California. 

VOa  A  S-TKAS  mtM 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Foster,  of  Alabama. 
Dr.  John  W.  Gardner,  of  New  York. 
Thm  Reverend  Theodore  Martin  Hesburgh, 
of  Indiana. 

Dxn/>1CATIC  AMD  FORDGN  SOtVICX 

'  Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Ftorlda,  for  reapp(^nt- 
ment  in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  a  consul  general, 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  520(a)  at  the 
Ajreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Alton  W.  Hemtoa.  of  Mississippi,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  at  class  2  and  a  secretary 
In  the  diplomatio  service,  to  be  also  a  consul 
genaral  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  foUowtng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  indicated: 
To  he  Foreign  Service  officers  of  ckut  7.  vice 

oonsuU  of  career,  and  aecretaries  in  the 

diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 

America 

John  F.  Archer,  of  California. 

Richard  C.  Barkley.  of  Michigan. 

Robert  L.  Barry,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Natala  H.  BeUoocbi.  of  New  York. 

Norman  M.  Bouton,  of  Indiana. 


A.  Donald  Bramante.  of  Virginia. 
John  R.  Countrynuui,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Marie  R.  de  Ounzburg.  of  New  York. 
Eugene  Klebenov,  of  Massachxisetts. 
James  E.  Leader,  of  Delaware. 
WUllam    K.    Mackey.    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Andrew  J.  Pierre,  of  New  York. 
OUbert  F.  Rankin,  of  CallfomU. 
Frederick  S.  Vaanaugh,  of  California. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  offleers  of  class  8,  vice 
coTisuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Michael  J.  Barry,  of  New  Yoik. 

William  W.  Beyer,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  A.  Chrlstensen,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  R.  Davis,  of  New  York. 

Peter  Jon  de  Vos,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  F.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

Henry  A.  Engelbrecht.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Ronald  D.  Flack,  of  Minnesota. 

Carmen  L.  Gentile,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  L.  Gibson,  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Dixie  L.  Harrington,  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Held,  of  New  York. 

M.  Charles  Hill,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Carolyn  M.  Kruschke,  of  Minnesota. 

Edward  A.  Mainland,  of  Callfomla. 

Paul  M.  Meo.  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  P.  Myov,  Jr.,  of  Callfomla. 

ThCMiias  M.  T.  Niles.  of  Kentucky- 
Ernest  D.  Dates,  of  Callfomla. 

Arthur  M.  Odum,  of  Texas. 

Walter  E.  Stadtler.  of  New  York. 

Carl  Taylor,  of  Vermont. 

Joel  D.  Tickncv.  of  New  Yoak. 

•nisddeus  C.  Trzyna,  of  California. 

Frank  Tummlnla,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  the  office  indicated: 

To  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Gilbert  F.  Austin,  of  Washington. 

Jc^n  H.  Backer,  of  North  Carolina. 

James  P.  Burke,  of  Maryland. 

James  D.  Conley,  of  Indiana 

Robert  M.  Gilkey,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Benjamin  H.  Jackson.  Jr..  of  Bliode  Island. 

William  A.  K.  Jones,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Barry  R.  Nemcoff,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  L.  Nichols,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Ralph  G.  Sheehafer,  of  Virginia. 

Laurence  Sharpe,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  B.  Warner,  of  Michigan. 

To  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America 


James  E.  Bradshaw,  of  Tent 
Earl  Monroe  Dennis,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  P.  Frlzzell,  of  Maine. 
Thomas  J.  Gunning,  of  Wlsoonsin. 
C.  Clark  Rumrlll,  of  New  York. 
Creed  Davis  Tucker,  of  Illiatria. 

To  be  a  vice  consul  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America 

Arthtir  M.  Niner,  Jr.,  of  New  Stxeej,  a  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer. 

To  be  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America 
David  H.  Blee,  of  California. 
Charles  O.  Coudert,  of  Connectlcult. 
Charles  B.  Fahs,  of  New  Jesmsj. 
John  P.  Horgan.  of  Virginia. 
Lloyd  L.  Lee,  of  Hawaii. 
Alan  D.  Wolfe,  of  New  York. 

Tlie  f<dlowing-named  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officers  to  the  office  indicated. 

To  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 


William  C.  Kirk,  Jr.,  at  Florida. 
Ftederlck  W.  Shaffer.  oC  PennsTtvaola. 
Mrs.  Corlnne  W.  Spencer,  ot  Teaam. 
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DBTtrrr  Attmkbt  ODmAX. 
NlcholM  deB.   KatMnbMh.  of  IlUnols.  to 
b«  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

VJS.  Oamicr  Jvoaa 
Stephen  J.  Roth,  of  Michigan,  to  be  XJ3. 
dletrlct   judge    for    the    eaetem    dletrlct    of 
l^chlgan. 

U.S.  Patknt  Omcm 

Ezra  Olaeer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Aaelatant 
CooxmlMloner  of  Patents. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  ESiuY,  May  1,  1%2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Rc«nans  8:  28:  We  know  that  all  things 
toork  together  for  good  to  them  who  love 
God. 

Eternal  God.  grant  that,  in  the  glory 
and  wonder  of  this  springtime,  when 
all  nature  renews  itself  and  reveals  its 
splendor,  we  may  have  the  inspiration 
and  insight  to  see  in  it  the  promise  and 
prophecy  of  the  more  abundant  and 
radiant  life  which  Thou  wouldst  have  us 
possess  and  enjoy. 

May  we  know  the  thrill  and  triumph 
of  a  life  that  has  come  under  the  spell 
and  sway  of  Thy  transforming  and  trans- 
figuring spirit,  releasing  within  us  a  new 
power  that  can  challenge  and  conquer 
the  forces  of  darkness  and  despair,  of 
fear  and  fnistration. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  all 
who  daily  assemble  in  this  Chamber  and 
all  who  are  in  the  galleries  may  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  sanctuary  of  Thy 
love:  and  wilt  Thou  sanctify  to  us  alike 
the  various  experiences  of  life,  the  fail- 
ures and  good  fortunes,  its  sunlight  and 
shadows,  beheving  that  all  things  will 
work  together  for  our  blessedness  if  we 
love  Thee. 

H^ar  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


HOM  HONG  KING 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  3008)  for 
the  relief  of  Hom  Hong  Hing,  also  known 
as  Tommy  Joe,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Line  8.  strike  out  all  after  "fee."  down  to 
and  Including  line  12. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


EXECUITVE  COMMUNICATION 
NO.  1944 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  eJter 
consultation  between  the  Speaker  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fal- 
lon 1.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  No.  1994.  which 
was  referre<l  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMHTEE   ON   BANKING   AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multer).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  ard  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  from  May  1 
through  May  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  what 
legislation  is  being  handled  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  give  unanimous  coixsent 
for  this  committee  to  sit  during  general 
debate  for  11  days? 

Mr.  ALBERT  It  is  in  the  field  of 
ma&s  transportation 

Mr  BROWN  That  Ls  a  rather  un- 
usual requi'st,  Mr  Speaker  Has  it  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership? 

Mr,  ALBERT  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ha.s  cleared  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  a  rather  un- 
usual request,  but  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  permission  to 
sit  during  general  debate  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


USE  OF  DIVERTED  WHEAT  AND 
FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11413) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  to 
permit  the  planting  of  additional  non- 
surplus  crops  on  diverted  acreage. 

The  Clerk  resul  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
explain  the  purpose  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  permit  farmers 


greater  flexibility  In  the  use  of  the 
diverted  acres;  that  Is,  acres  diverted 
from  wheat  and  feed  grains  under  the 
1962  program  which  is  in  effect.  I  think 
the  thing  that  the  gentleman  would  be 
interested  in  is  the  fact  that  it  will  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  Oovernment  of  the 
1962  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  and 
will  encourage  the  production  of  crops 
that  are  not  in  surplus. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 

Mr,  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU 
which  I  introduced  is  designed  to  make 
it  possible,  in  the  case  of  flaxseed  grow- 
ers, to  grow  flaxseed  on  diverted  acres 
providing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  such  crop  is  not  in  surplus; 
and  by  permitting  the  crop  to  be  grown 
on  diverted  acres  it  would  not  add  to  the 
surplus.  At  the  same  time  the  crop 
would  he  grown  without  the  expense  to 
the  Government  of  the  diversion  pay- 
ments. This  would  in  turn  make  it  pos- 
sible to  effect  a  saving  in  that  regard. 
Then  in  respect  to  other  crops  such  as 
guar  and  safflower  seed,  and  other  crops 
mentioned  in  the  bill,  that  are  not  in 
surplus,  and  which  need  some  encourage- 
ment, as  for  example  sesame  seed,  which 
Is  used  in  the  making  of  crackers  of  vari- 
0U.5  kinds;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if 
he  found  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
program,  could  permit  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  diversion  payments  to  be  paid  to  the 
farmers  who  would  grow  these  kinds  of 
crops. 

In  the  overall  effect.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  should  make  it  possible  for  us  to  ef- 
fect a  saving  so  far  as  our  diversion  pay- 
ments are  concerned  in  these  two  1- 
year  temporary  programs  with  regard  to 
feed  grains  and  wheat. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thl&bill 
was  rejxjrted  out  of  the  committee  uxian- 
imously. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri"' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aection 
124(a)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1061  U 
amended  by  chanRlntc  the  proviso  to  read  as 
follows  'Prox-\ded.  That  the  Secretary  may 
permit  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower. 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  other  annual  field 
crops  for  which  price  support  Is  not  made 
available,  and  flax,  when  such  crops  are  not 
In  surplus  supply  and  will  not  be  In  lurpliu 
supply  If  permitted  to  oe  grown  on  the 
diverted  acreage,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  (4)   of  this  section." 

Sec,  2  Section  124(b)(1)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  19fll  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  sesame."  and  Inserting:  "seeame,  other 
annual  field  crops  for  which  price  support  Is 
not  made  available,  or  flax,  payment  for 
which  shall  be  computed  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)(4)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  Section  124(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(4)  Payment  with  resj>ect  to  diverted 
acreage  devoted  to  castor  beane,  guar,  saf- 
flower, sunflower,  seasame,  other  annual  field 
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crop,  for  which  price  Mipport  li  not  made 
available,  or  fUz.  in  •ooordano*  wltb  tlie  v*o- 
vUo  of  wihewstion  (a)(3)  of  tlita  MeOon.  abaU 
be  at  a  rate  deCennlned  by  tba  Sacntary  to 
be  fair  and  rMMonabU  taking  Into  cooaklera- 
tion  the  nee  of  euch  acreage  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Buch  crope:  Provided.  That  In  no 
event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half 
the  rate  which  would  otherwise  be  appUeable 
If  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  coneerratlcn 
u&es  and  no  price  support  ahaU  be  maila 
available  for  the  production  of  any  euch  crop 
on  such  diverted  acreage." 

SBC  4.  flection  lfl(d){l)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  rtomeetlc  Allotment  Act,  m 
amended.  U  further  amended  by  changing 
Uae  proviso  in  the  Orrt  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  -Prorlded,  Thst  the  Secretary  may 
permit  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  other  annual  ttakl 
crops  for  which  price  support  U  not  made 
available,  and  flex,  when  such  crops  are  not 
In  surplus  supply  and  will  not  be  In 
surplus  supply  If  permitted  to  be  grown  on 
the  diverted  acreage,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted 
acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable,  taking  into  oonsMeratlon 
the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of 
such  crops,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  pay- 
ment exceed  one-half  the  raU  which  would 
otherwise  be  appUcable  11  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses  and  no  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  crop  on  such  diverted 
acreage". 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time:,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


COlOCnTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  VlrglnUL  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  hare  until  midnight  to 
file  a  m^otX  on  the  so-called  Satellite 
Oommimications  Act. 

The  K*EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  CONVEYANCE.  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  545«) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
former  owners  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t/i<;  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congren  assemhled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahall  convey,  with- 
out consideration  therefor,  to  Mayo  Drake, 
Herman  L.  Drake,  John  Ocll  Drake,  Ruby  M. 
Drake,  Clara  O.  Drake,  and  Lllla  H.  Drake, 
as  tenants  In  common,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
real  property  described  as  the  northwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  section  12,  town- 
ship 2  south,  range  6  west,  Leon  County, 
Florida,  containing  35  acres  mc»-e  or  less, 
uhlch  real  property  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States  under  the  final  Judgment 
entered  October  29,  IM!,  by  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  Worthem  District  of 
Florida  in  the  condemnation  proceedings  en- 
titled United  States  of  America  against 
24.814  602  acres,  more  or  less,  of  land,  T.C. 
Numbered  41. 

The  bill  was  ord(U-ed  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


THE  HONORABLE  CARL  VINSON 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  down  in  Oe<M^la  the  district  Demo- 
cratic executive  committees  of  the  vari- 
ous congressional  districts  met  for  the 
purpose  (rf  adopting  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  which  the  congressional 
primaries  are  to  be  run  this  year.  The 
chairman  of  the  Sixth  District  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Ccxnmittee  at  this  meet- 
ing made  some  statements  with  regard 
to  one  of  our  dear  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  I  feel  are  appropriate  for 
the  membership  to  hear,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  the  brief  statement  and  reso- 
lution that  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bloch,  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney  and  very  great 
American  had  to  say  about  our  dear  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Carl  VmsoN.  He 
said: 

This  Is  a  unique  occasion,  one  without 
precedent,  I  believe.  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  gathered 
to  adopt  rules  for  the  Congressional  Primary, 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Georgia.  In 
that  primary,  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Georgia  to  be  Representative 
of  this  District  will  be  chosen. 

Since  November  3.  1914,  the  Honorable 
Caxl  VmaoK  has  been  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  Georgia. 

On  November  3,  1914.  almost  50  years  ago, 
Mr.  VnrsoK  was  elected  to  the  63d  Cc«igress 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  Biennially  since 
then  he  has  been  reelected,  so  that  now, 
serving  In  the  2d  session  of  the  B7th  Congress, 
he  has  been  serving  25  consecutive  terms — 
longer  we  believe  than  any  living  citizen 
ever  before  served  consecutively  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

What  a  period  of  time  that  is : 

When  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House 
came  there.  Mr.  Votbok  had  been  there  14 
yean.  When  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Hal- 
isaL,  came  there,  Mr.  VnraoN  had  been  there 
21  years.  When  our  friend.  Judge  Howakd 
W.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, came,  Mr.  Vinson  had  been  there  17 
years.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  bom,  Mr.  Vinson  had  been  in 
Congress  ahnoet  8  years;  when  the  President 
was  elected  to  the  House  from  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts  In 
1»46.  Mr.  Vinson  had  been  there  32  years. 

That  term  of  service  has  been  along  with 
eight  Presldejits:  PresldenU  Wilson,  Hard- 
ing. CooUdge,  Hoover,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Truman,  Elsenhower   and  Kennedy. 

For  1«  of  those  years,  Mr.  Vinson  was 
ebatn^an  of  the  old  Naval  AfTalrs  Commlt- 
te«  m"««  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  formed  as  a  oomblnatlon  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  MiUtary  Affairs 


Committee,  he  has  been  Its  dtalmian  savs 
one  term  when  the  opposing  psrty  con- 
trolled tiie  Congress. 

What  changes  have  been  his  to  view  and 
supervise. 
From  machlneguns  to  atom  bomb. 

From  the  days  when  the  cruise  of  the 
Oregon  was  stiU  being  celebrated  to  this 
day  when  Jet  planes  fill  the  air.  and  atomic 
sutMnarlnee  fill  theses. 

Through  World  Wars  I  and  n.  through 
the  Korean  war,  he  has  served  and  guided 
us. 

That  service,  that  guidance,  has  been 
without  a  blemish.  That  career  has  been 
one  of  unselfish.  unsuUled  devotion  to  these 
United  States  of  America  Tliat  career 
shines  as  an  example  of  patriotism.  In 
these  days  when  there  are  those  who  scoff 
at  the  word  "patriot,"  we  are  proud  to  haU 
M".  Vinson  as  the  superpatrlot  of  this  era. 

It  is  fitting  that  as  the  prellmlnarlea  of 
this  meeting  have  been  oonelodad,  we  pause 
In  gratitude  and  thanks  and  taope. 

In  gratitude  to  Almighty  Ood  for  having 
given  Mr.  Vinson  to  us,  and  permitted  him 
to  serve  In  health  and  vigor  these  many, 
many  years. 

In  thanks  to  Mr.  Vinson  for  those  sturdy 
traits  of  character  which  have  made  the 
phrase,  "Chairman  Vinson  off  Georgia"  a 
shibboleth  of  hon<x',  uervlee,  and  tradition. 

In  hc^ie  that  he  wlU  again  became  a  can- 
didate at  the  Democratle  Party  oC  Georgia 
for  Rei»«eentative  of  our  district. 

In  hope,  too,  that  when  elected  he  wUl 
be  spared  by  providence  to  serve  his  beloved 
country  and  lu.  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
not  only  so  as  to  complete  60  years  ot  serv- 
ice, but  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

I  suggest  to  you,  therefore,  that  a  dele- 
gate move  the  adoption  of  what  I  have  said 
to  you  as  a  resolution  of  this  meeting — a 
resolution  of  thanks  and  hope — of  grati- 
tude— and  of  endorsement  at  Mr.  Vinson's 
candidacy  for  nomination  as  your  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia. 

I  realize  that  this  resolution  is  unusual 
m  form,  that  my  request  may  be  unusual 
at  this  particular  phase  at  the  meeting; 
but  this  Is  an  unusual  occasion,  and  all  of 
us  should  be  iHX>ud  to  be  participating  In  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  wn  I  proud,  as 
I  know  each  Member  of  this  House  is 
proud,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion so  beautifully  expressed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bloch  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Vinson. 
and  say  to  him  we  are  glad  we  can  serve 
with  a  man  who  commands  such  great 
admiration  from  his  homefolks  and 
other  outstanding  citizens. 


NATURAL    GAS    FOR    RESALE    FOR 

INDUSTRIAL  USE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  W7,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R. 
6949)  to  amend  section  4(e)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  to  authorise  a  gas  distributing 
company  to  complain  about  a  rate  schedule 
filed  by  a  natural  gas  oomiiany  and  to  give 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  authority  to 
suspend  changes  In  rate  schedules  covering 
sales  for  resale  for  Industrial  nss  only.  After 
general  debate,  urtildi  shaU  be  oocfined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
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on*  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  chalrm*n  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  Tor  amendment  vmder  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  u  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to 
reconunlt. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  and  pending  that,  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  controversy  over  the  adoption  of 
this  rule.  The  purpose  of  ♦^he  bill,  which 
this  resolution  makes  in  order,  is  to 
fill  a  loophole  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
and  empower  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
misaicm  to  treat  rate  increases  proposed 
by  companies  distributing  power  for  in- 
dustrial use  only  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  other  rate  increases  art  treated 
today.  It  would  enable  the  Power  Com- 
mission to  suspend  the  rate  increases 
becoming  effective  until  such  time  as  the 
Power  Commission  made  a  decision  and 
would  thus  put  Industrial  users  on  the 
same  basis  as  private  users. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no 
controversy  over  this  rule  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  BollingI.  my 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
has  very  ably  and  very  well  explained 
this  rule  and  the  bill  which  it  makes  in 
order  for  consideration  under  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

The  bill.  H.R.  6949.  as  I  recall,  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  very  able 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  rule  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  is.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  explained,  simply  a  corrective 
measure  ♦^o  protect  certain  rights  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  and  resale  of  na- 
tural gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

ALL-CHANNEL  TELEVISION 
RECEIVERS 

Mr  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  608  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Renohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
8031)  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  in  order  to  give  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Conunlsslon  certain  regulatory  au- 
thority over  television  receiving  apparatus 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 


to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mil- 
norlty  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  reconunlt. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown),  and  pending  that,  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H  R.  8031. 
which  IS  made  in  order  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 608.  is  to  authorize  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  require  that 
all  television  receivers  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  be  equipped  at  the  time 
of  manufacture  to  receive  all  television 
channels.  The  purpose  of  giving  this 
authority  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  to  make  useful  both  the 
VHF  frequeniies  and  the  UHF  fre- 
quencies. 

I  gathered  there  was  .some  controversy 
about  this  bill  in  committee,  but  this 
represents  a  compromise  that  was  final- 
ly agreed  upon.  There  was  little  con- 
troversy before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  BollincI 
has  explained,  this  re.solution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  HR  8031 
under  2  hours  of  general  debate 

Mr.  Speaker.  HR.  8031  is  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  manufacturers  to  ship  in 
interstate  commerce,  after  a  certain  date, 
television  receivers  not  equipped  so  as  to 
receive  all  frequencies — the  very  high 
frequencies  of  which  I  think  there  are  13 
channels,  and  a  greater  number  of  other 
channels  to  receive  ultrahigh  frequency 
telecasts. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  bill, 
over  which  there  was  some  controversy 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  additional  contro- 
versy in  the  Rules  Committee,  is  stretch- 
ing the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  once  more  a  little  too 
far  In  other  words,  in  recent  years  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  used  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  about  any- 
thing It  might  desire  to  do  in  connection 
with  any  matter,  by  limiting  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce.  Of  course,  under 
this  act  it  would  be  legal  to  make  the 
ordinary,  old  type  television  receiver,  as 
we  know  it.  able  to  cover  the  very  high 
frequency  telecasts— some  13  channels 
only — if  one  did  not  ship  it  out  of  the 
State  But  if  one  did  ship  such  a  re- 
ceiver out  of  the  State,  one  would  come 
under  this  law,  and  would  be  In  violation 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
particular  bill  one  must  remember  that 
the  ultrahigh  frequency  stations  are 
very,  very  short  in  their  telecast  range — 
10  to   15  miles,  usually — with  most  of 


them  located  in  large  cities  only.  The 
very  high  frequency  stations,  which  rel- 
atively occupy  only  a  few  channels — and 
I  do  appreciate  that  there  is  a  question 
as  to  how  to  distribute  those  channels 
properly — cover  long  ranges  of  territory, 
hundreds  of  miles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  simply  mean  that  everyone  In  the 
rural  areas,  where  ultrahigh  frequency 
stations  are  not  available,  will  be  com- 
pelled, when  they  purchase  a  new  tele- 
vision receiver,  to  pay  anjrwhere  from 
$15  to  as  much  as  $40  more  for  equip- 
ment equipped  to  receive  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency signals  which  they  cannot  re- 
ceive because  of  the  limitations  of  dis- 
tance. In  other  words,  the  only  tele- 
vision service  they  can  receive,  or  would 
he  able  to  receive,  is  that  which  they 
receive  now  from  very  high  frequency 
station  telecasts  or  channels.  But  they 
would  be  required  to  purchase  this  higher 
priced  new  equipment  regardless. 

While  I  personally  understand  the 
problems  which  confront  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in 
connection  with  U"ie  distribution  of  the 
few  very  high  frequency  radio  channels 
now  available  in  order  to  cover  the  coun- 
try, because  I  did  serve  on  the  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee  of  that  great  com- 
mittee for  a  good  many  years,  I  still 
feel  that  placing  this  new  burden  of 
extra  cost  on  all  of  the  f>eople  in  the 
rural  districts,  who  will  be  unable  to  re- 
ceive ultrahigh  frequency  signals,  by  re- 
quiring they  must  purchase  equipment 
they  do  not  need,  do  not  want,  and  can- 
not use.  is  indeed  a  questionable  use  of 
our  legislative  powers. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  AYRES.  I  shall  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
IS  an  expansion  of  programing  In  the 
UHF  field  that  this  will  help? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  will  answer  by  saying 
I  am  advised  75  percent  of  the  present 
ultrahigh  frequency  stations  are  not 
now  moneymakers;  but  are  having  diffl- 
culties.  and  many  of  them  are  closmg 
down. 

Mr.  AYRES.  In  my  hometown  of 
Akron.  Ohio,  we  only  have  one  channel 
and  it  is  a  UHF  channel.  We  would  be 
very  happy  to  have  a  VHP  there,  but  in 
the  meantime  it  would  be  very  nice  if  all 
of  the  people  could  receive  the  UHF. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect and  regard  for  Akron  and  Summit 
County,  and  the  people  of  that  area;  but 
I  am  very  sure  their  Representative  in 
Congress,  with  his  great  ability  and  in- 
genuity can  soon  get  them  a  very  high 
frequency  station,  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  have  been  trying  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr  BROWN.  I  know  of  no  man  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 
has  been  more  able  or  zealous  in  taking 
care  of  the  needs  of  his  community  than 
the  gentleman  from  Summit  County, 
my  colleague  from  Ohio   [Mr.  AyrisI. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Will  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  Blanchester,  offer  his  assistance  in 
getting  us  a  VHF  station? 
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Mr  BROWN.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ways been  of  assistaocc  to  all  of  hla 
colleagues,  whenever  possible,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  gentleman  from  the  14th 
District  of  Ohio. 

Mr   AYRES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATURAL    GAS    FOR    RESALE    FOR 
INDUSTRIAL   USE 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  6949)  to  amend  section 
4'e>  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  to  author- 
ize a  gas  distributing  company  to  com- 
plain about  a  rate  schedule  filed  by  a 
natural  gas  company  and  to  give  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  authority  to 
su.spend  changes  in  rate  schedules  cover- 
ing sales  for  resale  for  industrial  use 
only. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6949,  with  Mr. 
Bass  of  Tennessee  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  reported 
H  R.  6949,  a  bill  which  would  amend  sec- 
tion 4<e>  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  to  au- 
thorize a  gas  distributing  company  to 
complain  about  a  rate  schedule  filed 
by  a  natural  gas  company  and  to  give 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  authority 
to  suspend  changes  in  rate  schedules 
covering  sales  for  resale  for  industrial 
use  only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  can  support.  There  is 
no  controversy  over  this  provision.  It  is 
an  amendment  to  an  act  that  It  is 
thought  desirable  to  bring  in  conformity 
the  rate  regulation  and  control  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  of  industrial 
sales  for  resale  as  with  those  of  house- 
hold and  commercial  sales. 

When  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  was 
pa.ssed  it  contained  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  rate  In- 
creases while  it  held  hearings  to  deter- 
mine their  lawfulness.  If,  at  the  end  of 
the  5  months  suspension  period,  the  pro- 
ceeding has  not  been  concluded,  the  act 
further  provided  that  with  the  natural 
gas  company  filing  a  bond,  it  could  go 
ahead  and  collect  the  rate  imder  bond 
until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  determined  the  rate  that 
should    be    approved.    If    the    Federal 


Power  Commission  determined  that  the 
rate  for  household,  domestic  uses,  and 
commercial  uses,  was  too  high,  a  refimd 
of  the  amoimts  collected  would  be  made 
to  the  customers. 

Let  me  say  that  at  that  time  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry  had  not  developed  ex- 
tensively in  this  country  and  no  one 
thought  about  the  problem's  developirig 
insofar  as  industrial  sales  for  resale  by 
the  natural  gas  company  were  Con- 
cerned; therefore,  the  act  in  section  4(e) 
excluded  this  type  of  sale  to  be  collected 
under  a  bond  and  refund  if  and  when 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  decided 
the  rate  was  too  high.  So  consequent- 
ly during  these  years,  and  when  condi- 
tions have  developed  where  substantial 
industrial  sales  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  were  made,  there  were  no  provisions 
for  those  sales  to  be  collected  under  bond 
and  for  repayment  if  they  were  foimd  to 
be  too  high.  Consequently,  if  and  when 
the  Ccmimission  after  perhaps  several 
months  and  maybe  a  year  or  two  years, 
decided  that  the  rate  was  too  high  and 
reduced  it  to  whatever  level  the  Commis- 
sion determined  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, there  was  no  provision  for  the 
company  then  to  refund  to  the  users  of 
natural  gas  for  that  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  into  conformity  the  treatment  of 
sales  for  resale  for  industrial  use  the 
same  as  sales  for  resale  for  household, 
domestic,  and  commercial  uses.  That 
is  all  it  does. 

The  committee  has  considered  this 
legislation  and  reported  it  unanimous- 
ly. There  is  no  issue  about  it.  It  has 
only  one  purpose.  It  is  very  clear  and 
precise  as  to  what  it  would  do.  and  what 
is  needed  is  very  understandable. 

It  was  in  the  overall  natural  gas  bill 
that  was  reported  by  the  committee  in 
1956,  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  vetoed 
by  the  President.  This  was  one  of  the 
provisions  of  that  bill.  It  was  included 
without  any  controversy  or  any  question 
at  that  time. 

I  might  say  that  the  companies  them- 
selves have  recognized  there  was  a  prob- 
lem. So  on  their  own,  and  particularly 
in  the  Kansas  City  area  which  seems  to 
be  more  pronounced  than  suiy  other  area 
in  the  United  SUtes  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  find  out,  they  recognized  there 
was  an  inequity  and  the  companies,  as 
I  say,  on  their  own  have  been  willing  to 
enter  into  voluntary  agreements,  and 
there  are  instances  in  which  they  have 
entered  into  voluntary  agreements,  and 
have  agreed  to  refunds  in  a  number  of 
instances.  3o  this  is  one  of  the  things 
we  feel  the  Congress  should  rightfully 
provide  in  order  to  have  what  we  think 
would  be  better  regulatory  procedures. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  irleld? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Ehiring  the  considera- 
tion of  the  last  natural  gas  act  that  was 
passed,  there  was  a  bit  of  controversy 
over  bulk  sales  of  surplus  gas.  For  in- 
stance. In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  we 
have  two  large  gas  companies  that  buy 
gas  from,  let  us  say,  the  Texas  Oas 
Transmission  Co.  That  Is  South- 
west gas  coming  into  West  Virginia.  We 
have  one  bulk  plant  in  the  southern  part 


of  my  district,  a  17, 000 -horsepower  plant 
that  handles  335  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  coming  in  from  the  Southwest,  and 
we  have  difficulty  there.  I  am  speaking 
now  for  the  coal  industry  particularly, 
and  as  I  say  we  have  had  difficulty  there 
with  respect  to  those  two  companies  that 
purchase  from  the  transmission  com- 
pany the  gas  to  guarantee  that  they  can 
take  care  of  their  customers  during  the 
year.  There  is  nobody,  not  even  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  that  can  reg- 
ulate the  weatherman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Commerce.  I  would  say, 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  weather. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Well,  yes,  at  least  they 
try  to  operate  it.  There  is  no  way  that 
they  can  judge  the  amount  of  gas  they 
have  to  buy  to  take  care  of  their  own 
customers.  Quite  often  they  have  sur- 
plus gas  and  they  have  been  disposing  of 
that  surplus  gas  in  bulk  sales  to  in- 
dustrial customers  along  with  transmis- 
sion lines  from  the  Southwest  United 
States  up  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
to  take  care  of  industrial  plants  that 
previously  had  been  fueled  with  West 
Virginia  coal  or  Tennessee  coal  or 
Kentucky  coal  or  wherever  it  may  have 
come  from.  Just  what  does  this  legisla- 
tion do?  Does  it  in  any  way  affect  that 
situation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Not  at  alL 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  would  explain. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  just  explained,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  this  is  applicable  only  to  in- 
dustrial sales  for  resale.  Let  me  explain 
It  means  that  the  natural  gas  company, 
which  is  the  pipeline  company,  will  con- 
tract for  the  gas  and  transport  it  into  a 
given  area  for  sale  to  a  distributing  com- 
pany. A  certain  amount  of  that  gas  is 
resold  by  the  distributing  company  to 
household  users.  A  certain  amount  of  it 
goes  to  commercial  users  like  retail 
establishments  and  pressing  establish- 
ments and  for  purposes  of  that  kind,  for 
various  tjrpes  of  commercial  users.  Then 
certain  of  these  users  are  small  in- 
dustries within  the  area  and  in  some 
rare  exceptions  they  are  rather  large  in- 
dustries in  the  area  where  the  fuel  comes 
in  in  this  way  and  the  utility  in  the  area 
sells  the  gas  to  this  industry. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  my  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  no.  It  Is  not.  It  is 
not,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  because 
what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
is  not  a  resale  situation.  The  gentleman 
is  talking  about  direct  sale  from  the  pipe- 
line company  which  is  not  regiilated 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  off-peak  sales 
referred  to  by  some  as  dumping  gas. 
Now,  that  is  not  involved  here  at  all. 
This  has  only  to  do  with  natural  gas 
sales  for  resale. 

Mr.  BAILEIY.  The  gentleman  will  un- 
derstand why  I  do  not  want  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  have  control  over 
that  situation.  I  understand,  however, 
the  whole  situation  will  be  under  con- 
sideration again  in  coimection  with  a 
future  bilL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.    It  is  long  overdue,  and  one 
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of  these  days  the  country  is  going  to  wake 
up  to  the  present  Hiipmma.  in  the  natural 
gaA  industry  and  It  will  be  controlled. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  will  be 
given  the  authority  it  ought  to  have,  and 
the  American  people  will  be  served  one 
of  these  days. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sure  he  understands 
why  I  am  concerned  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's concern,  and  I  might  say  to  him 
that  this  question  ol  off-peak  sales, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  dumping,  dur- 
ing certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  a  much 
larger  problem  that  it  seems.  By  the 
very  nature  of  the  natural  gas  industry 
that  situation  is  important  for  various 
reasons.  Some  storage  of  natural  gas 
has  been  experienced  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country.  The  gentleman  has  had 
some  up  in  his  area,  and  there  Ls  some 
around  in  the  eastern  and  western  and 
northern  part.  That  has  helped  out. 
There  has  been  greater  eCQciency  ex- 
perienced in  the  regular  progressive  de- 
velopment. The  natural  gas  industry 
itself  has  taken  care  of  the  situation 
largely,  and  we  do  not  have  so  much  of 
a  problem  with  off-peak  sales  as  we  did 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Again  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  addition  to  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  bill;  namely,  the 
correction  of  this  inequity  as  to  sale.s  for 
resale  for  industrial  use  and  thase  for 
domestic  use.  the  bill  also  would  amend 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  <e>  of 
section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  in- 
clude among  those  who  may  file  com- 
plaints with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion concerning  proposed  rate  Increases, 
a  gas  distributing  company.  In  practice, 
the  Commission  has  acted  on  Its  own 
motion,  to  enter  into  a  hearing  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  a  rate  where  a  distributing 
company  has  filed  a  complaint,  although 
the  wording  of  the  present  statute  directs 
such  hearing  only  upon  complaint  by 
"any  State,  municipality,  or  State  com- 
mission, or  upon  Its  own  initiative  with- 
out complaint."  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  write  into  the  statute 
this  practice  There  is  no  objection  to 
this  proixMal. 

Mr  Chairman,  this,  we  think.  Is  de- 
sirable legislation.  It  is  needed  and  it 
should  be  approved  just  as  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  it.  I  urge  the  approval 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  when 
we  had  hearings  on  this  bill  there  were 
no  people  who  appeared  objecting  to  the 
bill;  there  were  no  F>eople  appearing  who 
wanted  the  bill  amended.  We  did  have 
a  considerable  number  of  witnesses  for 
the  bill,  and  it  Is  my  purpose  here  in 
these  few  minutes  to  explain  why  this 
bill  is  in  the  public  interest.  Because 
of  a  proviso  in  existing  law  which  would 
be  repealed  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  the  Commission  has  no  pow- 
er to  suspend  rate  increases  for  resale 
for  industrial  use,  which  may  go  into 
effect  automatically  after  30  days' 
statutory  notice,  nor  has  it  the  power 
to  order  refunds  if  later  it  concludes 
the  proposed  increased  ratt.s  are  unlaw- 
ful and  not  in  the  public  interest 


The  repeal  of  the  proviso,  here  pro- 
posed, would  place  all  proposed  rate 
changes  covering  sales  of  natural  gas 
for  resale  in  the  same  position.  All 
would  now  be  the  same,  applicable  un- 
der the  law.  In  those  instances  where 
the  higher  rates  for  resale  for  indus- 
trial use  go  into  effect,  the  burden  of 
the  mcrease,  pending  ultimate  Commis- 
sion decision,  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
distributing  company  or  passed  on  to  its 
domestic  consumers.  The  bill  will  elimi- 
nate these  inequities. 

It  should  be  clear  that  tliis  legisla- 
tion applies  only  to  sales  for  resale  for 
industrial  use;  it  does  not  apply  to  direct 
sales  by  pipelines  for  industrial  use. 

This  bill  is  in  the  public  interest  a:id 
it  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  arc  bring- 
ing the  bill  here  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr  Chairman, 
representing  as  I  do.  the  Kansas  City 
industrial  area  and  the  Kaw  Valley  in- 
dustrial area  in  eastern  Kansas,  and  the 
Missouri  area  most  vitally  affected  by 
tills  legi.slation.  and  without  goinK  into 
any  of  the  technical  details  which  have 
been  so  well  and  tliorounhly  explained 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ai^.d 
the  gentleman  from  lUinous.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  we  are  most  grateful  tn  tho 
disunguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  .Arkansas 
!Mr.  Harris!,  a.s  wfll  a.s  to  the  leadership 
on  the  other  sidi-  of  the  aisle  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  out  to  straighten  out  tins 
unsatisfactory-  situation  that  has  cxi.s'j^d 
in  the  natural  gas  market. 

As  the  chairman  ijomted  out,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  bill  was  first  achieved  in  tlie 
natural  gas  bill  that  was  pa.ssed  several 
years  ago.  The  overall  bill  was  vetoed, 
although  this  part  of  it  was  not  in 
controversy  at  that  time,  and  never  had 
been  in  controver.sy. 

For  several  years  the  representatives 
of  industrial  u.sers  who  are  affected  by 
this  provision  of  the  Gas  Act  have  been 
coming  to  Congress  testifying  and  asking 
for  this  relief.  I  was  pnvileged  to  ap- 
pear with  them  this  year  on  their  t>e- 
half  and  on  behalf  of  the  industrial 
users,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousand.s  of  working  men  and 
women  who  are  employed  in  these  indus- 
tries in  our  area.  This  is  a  wonderful 
biU  for  our  area,  as  well  as  for  other 
areas  of  the  country.  It  will  contribute 
materially  to  job  security  in  our  area, 
and  I  want  to  express  our  tremendous 
appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Arkaiisas. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
geiiLleman  we  valued  the  advice  and 
counsel  which  he  gave  to  us  in  appeariiiii 
for  this  bill.  I  think  he  has  rendered  to 
his  area  a  very  distinguished  service. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr  Breeding!. 

Mr.  BREEDING  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
wish  to  compliment  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  bring  mg  this 


bill  out  to  help  correct  a  deflcleiM:y  that 
has  existed  for  some  time.  I  am  heart- 
ily in  support  of  this  legislation.  It  will 
benefit  the  people  of  my  area,  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  many  sections  of  the 
United   SUtes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bf  it  enai'trd  by  the  Senate  ait4  Hotue  of 
Rcprrsentative*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amcru-a  «n  Congress  asscmliled.  That  («)  the 
first  .sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  Miction  4 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  as  amended  (15 
U  a  C  7 1 7c  ( e )  ) .  la  amended  by  chanitlng  the 
worda  "or  State  commlaslon"  to  read  "State 
coinnil.ssliin.  or  gas  distributing  company". 

lb)  Such  eubsectlun  (e)  is  further 
anu-nded  by  striking  out  ";  Provtded,  .That 
the  Commlsaton  shall  not  have  authority  to 
su.spend  the  rate,  charge,  claaalflcatlon.  or 
ser\  Ice  for  tlie  sale  of  natural  gas  for  resale 
for  Industrial  xiae  only". 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  tlie  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
aUon  the  bill  (H.R.  6949)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4te)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  to  au- 
thoii/e  a  k'iis  distributing  company  to 
complain  about  a  rate  schedule  filed  by 
a  natural  gas  company  and  to  give  the 
FYdcral  Power  Commission  authority  to 
suspend  changes  in  rate  schedules  cover- 
ing sales  for  resale  for  industrial  use 
only,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  607, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Under  the  rule.  Uie 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1595)  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  give  the 
P\>deral  Power  Commission  authority  to 
suspend  clianges  in  rate  schedules  cover- 
ing sales  for  resale  for  industrial  use 
only. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie 
of  RrpreKntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sccUon  (C)  of  section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas 
.\ct  (15  V  SC  717c(e)  )  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'Provided.  That  the  Commission 
jihnll  not  l«ve  authority  to  suspend  the  rate, 
change,  classification,  or  service  for  the  sale 
of  natural  gas  for  resale  for  Industrial  use 
only; ". 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hauus:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  8.  1595 
and  insert  the  provUlona  at  H.B.  0949  as 
passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
hud  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  6949)  was 
l.iid  on  the  table. 


ALL-CHANNEL  TELEVISION 
RECEIVERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tliat  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8031)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission certain  regulatory  authority  over 
television  receiving  apparatus. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJl.  8031.  with  Mr. 
Bass  of  Tennessee  In  tha-chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

CALX   or   THK   HonsB 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
i.s  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  [After  counting]  Thirty -five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  791 


Addontsio 

Aioxander 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Avfry 

Avres 

Baring 

Harrett 

HUlch 

Boland 

Boylcln 

Bradem&B 

Brooks,  Tex. 

BrovhlU 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Casey 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cooley 

Dadd&rlo 

D«V18. 

James  C. 
Dooley 
Dowdy 
Durno 
Elliott 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Frellnghuysen 
Gavin 


Grant 

Oray 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison.  Va. 

Healey 

Hibert 

Hechler 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Horan 

Huddleeton 

Jones.  Ala. 

Keams 

Kee 

KUburn 

KUgore 

Kitchln 

Komegay 

Loser 

McMillan 

McVey 

Magnuaon 

Mason 

Mattbeira 

Merrow 

Miller. 

Oeorne  P. 
Miller,  NY. 
Mllliken 
Montoya 
Moulder 


Murray 

Norrell 

O'Konskl 

Patman 

Pfost 

Powell 

Rains 

Rlehlman 

RlTers.  SO. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roetenkowskl 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Scott 

8c  ran  ton 

Selden 

SheUey 

Shriver 

Black 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

ToUefson 

Weaver 

Wbltten 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Tates 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reportfed  that  that 
Committee,  having  liad  under  considera- 
tion the  biU  H.R.  8031.  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quonrni.  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  337  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  niunes,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  t)e  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation which  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  bringing 
before  the  House  today  is  less  than  two 
pages  long.  The  brevity  of  the  bill  is 
very  deceptive,  however,  since  it  may 
induce  the  Members  of  the  House  to  be- 
lieve that  the  biU  is  a  very  simple  one. 
The  bill's  purpose  is  simple  enough  all 
right.  It  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  require 
that  all  television  receivers  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  be  equipped  at  the  time  of 
manufacture  to  receive  all  television 
channels — that  is  70  UHF  channels  and 
12  VHF  channels.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
would  prohibit  shipment  or  importation 
of  receivers  unless  they  comply  with  the 
Commission's  rules  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  new  authority. 

While  the  bill's  purpose  is  simple  and 
easily  understandable,  the  legislation's 
background  Is  very  complex  and  its 
impUcations  for  the  future  of  television 
in  the  United  States  are  highly  impor- 
tant. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  explain 
in  some  detail  the  background  and  the 
importance  of  the  bill.  Before  doing  so. 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  some  technical 
terms  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  this  legislation. 

Your  normal  television  set  in  your 
home  will  receive  VHP  television  signals, 
that  means  very  high-frequency  televi- 
sion signals.  The  channels  range  from 
channels  2  to  13.  inclusive.  There  are  a 
few  receiving  sets  in  the  United  States 
that  will  receive  UHF  as  well  as  VHF 
signals.  UHF  means  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency. Those  channels  range  from  14 
through  82.  inclusive. 

Over  the  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  utilize  this  great  resource — the  radio 
spectrum — but    due    to    the    fact    that 
most  of  the  receiving  sets  that  you  have 
in  your  homes  receive  VHP  only,  most 
of  these  70  television  channels  through- 
out the  Nation  are  going  to  waste.    They 
are  not  now  being  utilized.    Now,  the 
reason  why  practically  no  one  will  ap- 
ply for  a  license  to  operate  a  UHF  sta- 
tion  Is   because   the   receiving    sets   in 
the  homes  of  the  people  will  not  receive 
it.    And,  anyone  who  tries  to  operate  a 
radio  station  or  a  broadcasting  station, 
when  he  knows  that  there  is  practicaUy 
no  one  in  that  community  to  receive 
them,  he  should  have  his  head  examined. 
The  manufacturing  industry  over  the 
years  has  been  making  VHF  receiving 
sets  and  very  few  sets  that  receive  UHF 
signals.    Because  of  that  we  have  a  vast 
part  of  the  spectrum  that  has  been  as- 
signed for  commercial  use  going  to  waste. 
I  think  some  of  you  have  heard  me  say 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  before  that 
the  spectnmi  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  natural  resources  in  this  covmtry. 
And.  I  think  many  of  you  have  heard 
me  say  that  the  UHF  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum, which  belongs  to  the  American 
people,  is  not  being  utilized  and  is  going 
to  waste. 

Now  we  have  seen  our  oil  resovu-ces 
depleted  and  that  valuable  resource  go- 
ing down  the  drain.  We  recognize,  from 
experience  In  the  past,  that  our  forestry 


resources  have  been  depleted  and  de- 
stroyed by  wasteful  practices.  We  have 
experienced  that  waste  of  our  many 
resources.  Here  we  have  70  chaimels 
assigned  throughout  the  United  States 
that  are  not  being  utilized,  and  what  we 
are  doing  here  today  is  to  try  to  utilize 
this  valuable  resource. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  tried  to  do  something  about 
this  for  a  period  of  years.  Some  few 
years  ago  the  Commission  decided  upon 
an  experiment,  and  by  rulemaking 
sought  to  bring  about  what  is  referred 
to  as  "deintermixture."  Now,  keep  that 
term  in  mind.  "E>eintermixture"  means 
that  you  take  all  of  the  UHF  stations 
out  of  Memphis,  as  an  example,  and 
move  them  to  Little  Rock,  and  you  would 
take  all  of  the  VHF  stations  out  of  Little 
Rock  and  move  them  to  Memphis. 

They  idvould  make  one  of  them  ar.  all- 
UHF — ultra  high  frequency — and  the 
other  all-VHP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purp)Ose  of  this  de- 
intermixture  policy  of  the  Commission 
was  to  try  to  bring  about  a  better  utiliza- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  spectrum.  Well, 
there  is  where  the  controversy  started. 
You  can  imagine  how  Springfield.  HI., 
feels  about  having  the  only  VHF  channel 
taken  from  Springfield,  HI.,  and  having 
it  moved  over  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  which 
already  has  three  VHP  stations  operating 
in  that  city.  They  took  the  UHF  that 
was  assigned  to  St.  Louis  and  moved  it 
elsewhere.  This  is  an  actual  experience. 
As  a  result  of  that,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  now 
has  four  VHF  channels,  and  Springfield, 
111.,  does  not  have  any  VHF  channel. 
That  is  one  of  the  situations  which  Is  in 
controversy.  The  matter  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Court  acted  on  it  and  sent  it  back 
down  to   the  circuit  court  of   appeals. 

That  court  has  given  the  Commission 
a  mandate  to  hear  the  matter  de  novo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  one  step  further: 
Last  year,  under  its  rulemaking  proce- 
dures, the  Federal  Commimications 
Commission  decided  it  would  deinter- 
mix  eight  of  the  major  markets  of  the 
United  States.  Those  markets  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  hearings  and  the  report. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  obtain  copies  of  the  hearings  and 
the  report  and  look  at  it.  The  FCC  pro- 
poses to  take  all  VHF  which  is  considered 
to  be  actually  better  or  more  desirable 
broadcasting,  and  would  move  the  VHF 
channels  to  some  other  community.  They 
were  going  to  take  UHF  channels  and 
move  them  into  these  eight  markets. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  is  one  of  those  which 
has  created  a  real  controversy  because  of 
this.  Columbia.  S.C.  I  believe,  is  an- 
other one.  Madison.  Wis.,  is  one  also.  I 
think  that  out  in  Illinois  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer] 
comes  from,  Rockford.  m.,  I  believe,  is 
another.  Anyway,  there  are  eight  of  the 
major  markets  where  the  Commission 
proposed  to  impose  this  kind  of  a  de- 
intermixture  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  the  Members  have  received  let- 
ters on  this  matter  from  those  areas. 
However,  I  venture  to  say  that  those 
who  cmne  from  those  eight  areas  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  letters,  because  people 
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came  to  see  me  about  it.  and  they  came 
to  see  other  members  of  our  committee. 
We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Com- 
mission and  we  tried  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  do  not  blame  these  people, 
because  they  had  only  one  VHP  station, 
and  to  take  it  away  from  them,  they 
felt — and  I  think  with  some  Justifica- 
tion— they  were  t>elng  deprived  of  su- 
perior television  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  broadcasting,  about  programing. 
and  the  kinds  of  programs  which  we  re- 
ceive. We  heard  a  lot  about  the  broad- 
casting industry.  It  is  true  that  our 
committee  uncovered  a  lot  of  things  that 
were  not  desirable  during  the  course  of 
our  Investigations  in  1958. 1959.  and  1960. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  that  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try is  trying  to  do  a  very  good  job  and 
the  FCC  is  now  doing  a  very  good  job. 

People  in  those  eight  communities 
thought  they  were  going  to  be  deprived 
of  efDcient  broadcasting.  So  they  start- 
ed complaining,  and  with  some  justifica- 
tion. 

Deintermixture  was  the  short-range 
approach  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  utilize  these  UHP 
assignments.  We  found  that  the  long- 
range  approach  and  the  better  approach 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  would 
be  to  require  manufacturers  to  include 
all-channel-receiving  equipment  In  their 
television  receiving  sets,  and  that  is  what 
this  bill  would  do.  There  are  those 
who  raised  the  question:  Is  this  the  thing 
for  the  Government  to  do?  Do  we  have 
a  Government  that  is  going  to  tell  our 
private  enterprise  that  produces  certain 
products  used  by  the  American  people 
that  they  have  got  to  do  it  in  a  certain 
way?  I  had  some  feelings  about  that 
myself  at  the  outset.  When  we  meas- 
ured the  total  problem  involved  here  and 
the  vast  resource  that  goes  to  waste,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  about  ihc 
only  way  to  develop  the  resource  and 
utilize  it  was  to  pass  this  legislation. 
And  I  believe  after  the  tran.sition  period 
when  manufacturers  manufacture  all- 
channel -receiving  sets,  we  will  bring 
about  an  improved  broadcasting  s<;rvice 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  Is  not  E^oin?  to  take  place  tomor- 
row or  next  month  or  next  year.  In  the 
homes  throuq;hout  the  United  States 
there  are  television  sets  valued  at  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  receive  VHP  only. 
We  are  not  going  to  change  that  Im- 
mediately. We  do  not  attempt  to  do  that 
here.  So  let  no  home  be  disturbed  for 
fear  that  their  particular  set  is  going  to 
be  obsolete  tomorrow  or  next  month  or 
next  year. 

In  order  to  bring  this  gradual  transi- 
tion about  there  will  have  to  t>e  rule- 
making procedures  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act.  and  they  will 
require  some  time  Then  there  will  be 
a  certain  date  set  for  comments  to  be 
received  from  the  public  and  the  indus- 
try. Then  there  will  be  additional  time 
for  replies  thi^reto.  Thu.s.  it  will  take 
considerable  time,  before  the  Commission 
can  get  to  the  point  where  it  can  con- 
clude the  rulemaking  that  will  be  nec- 
essary to  put  this  legislation  into  effect. 

So  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take 
something  like  3  years  t)efore  we  shall 


be  well  underway  with  the  trarxsition 
to  all -channel -receiving  sets.  And  it 
will  probaoly  take  as  long  as  5  or  6  or 
maybe  7  y?ars  for  the  legislation  to  be- 
come reasonably  effective.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  television  re- 
ceiving set  has  a  life  expectancy  of  some 
5  or  6  or  7  years.  So  the  country  Ls  not 
going  to  have  its  television  economy  dLs- 
turt)ed  by  this  procedure.  But  it  is  a 
long-range  approach,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  ,1  solution  for  which  we  hp.ve 
been  striving  for  a  good  many  years 

Mr.   RCXIERS  of  Texas.     Mr    Chair 
man.  will  t  le  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROCiERS  of  Texas  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mr  Chairman,  it  will  also  do 
thi.<?  It  wi:i  open  up  an  entirely  new- 
field  of  endravor  even  during  that  form- 
ative perio<l  of  5  years,  becau.se  gadg- 
ets can  l>e  !)Ut  on  present,  existing  .sets 
to  make  it  i>ossible  to  receive  the.sf  UHP 
channels  Once  this  bill  is  pas.-^ed.  UHP 
channels  w;ll  come  lnt<j  being  and  be 
u.sed,  and  the  .sale  of  tho.se  gadgets  to 
be  used  on  present  .sets  will  expand.  It 
will  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  recep- 
tion they  are  getting  from  the  VHP  .sta- 
tions 

Mr  HARRIS  I  thank  the  emtleman 
for  rpmindini?  me  of  that  Ttiat  is  cor- 
rect 

.Anyone  nho  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunitv  to  watch  a  UHP  broadcast- 
ing facility  from  right  here  in  Wa.shing- 
tnn.  D  C  ,  vhere  there  is  channel  26.  a 
UHP  educational  channel,  can  get  one 
of  the.se  litHc  box  converters  and  attach 
it  to  his  present  receiving  .set  for  ab<tut 
$20  to  $25  That  can  be  done  now- 
Then  the  question  arises,  and  it  did 
arise  befor-^  the  committee,  you  are 
going  to  cau.se  the  American  people  to 
pay  more  '"or  the  televi.sion  .set.s  they 
is  not  necessarily  so  Just 
ago — I  wish  I  had  brought 
It  w-ith  me;  I  forgot  it  this  morning  and 
left  it  horn- — I  saw  a  double-page  ad- 
vertisement In  the  Wa.shlngton  Post 
One  of  the  local  retail  bu.sinesses  down 
here  w-a.s  arvertising  all-channel  rec»4v- 
ing  .sets  at  the  same  price  that  they 
were  advertising  their  regular  VHP  re- 
ceiving set«; 

In  my  julgmcnt.  the  time  will  come, 
since  we  have  the  ingenuity  of  our  in- 
dustrj-.  when  they  will  bring  out  a  single 
tuner  capable  of  receiving  UHP  and 
VHP.  I  th  nk  we  have  the  know-how. 
and  I  am  t!iankful  for  the  ingenuity  of 
our  tcchnicil  people.  I  think  they  can 
give  us  this  type  of  service  In  the  United 
States  of  America 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  pas.sing  this  bill 
today  and  we  will  be  compelling  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  the  owners  and 
purchasers  jf  television  sets,  to  buy  two- 
way  receivers:  is  that  not  correct.' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  To  buy  a  receiver  that 
can  receive  both  UHP  and  VHF.  a.s  well 
as  Nos.  2  and  3  or  Nos.  12  and  13? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  We  have  no  assur- 
ance that  these  sets  are  not  eninK  to  cost 
substantially  more,  have  we? 


buy.     Tliat 
a  few  davs 


Mr.  HARRIS  I  have  just  given  the 
gentleman  an  actual  experience.  I  was 
going  on  to  state  that  in  my  Judgment 
they  would  not.  I  can  cite  an  experience 
as  of  today.  Our  industry  in  this  coun- 
tr\-  has  enough  ingenuity.  In  my  judg- 
ment, they  are  even  going  to  Improve  on 
that  in  the  future. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  this  set  he  speaks  of,  the 
information  about  which  he  obtained 
only  today,  was  a  converter  applied  to 
an  out-of-date  model,  that  Is.  a  1961 
model  television,  or  was  It  a  1962  model 
television  built  w  ith  thLs  equipment  In  It? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  was  a  19(52  model 
with  all  channel  tuners  in  it. 

Mr  GROSS.    And  they  cost  no  more? 

Mr  HARRIS.  That  Is  what  this  dou- 
ble-page  advertisement  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  they  would  put  different  equip- 
ment In.  Now,  how  about  the  antenna? 
Does  it  require  a  different  antenna  for 
ultra  high  frequency  than  for  very  high 
frequency? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  You  can  get  UHP  de- 
ception by  modifying  your  present  VHP 
antenna.  In  other  words,  from  an  an- 
tenna on  top  of  your  house,  if  that  is 
uhai  the  gentleman  referred  to,  you  can 
receive  VHP  and  the  same  antenna,  after 
modification,  can  be  made  to  receive 
UHP. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  It  can  be  made  to  do  this,  just  as 
the  present  television  set  can  be  made  to 
receive  UHP  broadcasts,  but  what  is 
t;oin!^  to  be  the  cost  of  making  It  do  these 
things? 

Mr  HARRIS.  Not  necessarily  any 
more  than  it  costs  today  to  prepare  your 
antenna  for  three  or  more  VHP  chan- 
nels    It  depK'nds  on  the  location. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me, 
that  IS  elective  today  as  to  how  many 
channels  you  want  to  receive  on  your  set. 

Mr   HARRIS.     It  will  be  elective. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  is  mandatory; 
this  is  compulsory  in  its  ultimate  effect. 

Mr  HARRIS.  No,  it  Is  not  any  more 
mandatory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
antenna  problem  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  of  course,  is  dis- 
turbed about  something  which  can  be 
cleared  up.  and  I  think  It  should  be 
cleared  up.  I  do  not  think  anyone  ought 
to  have  any  doubt  In  their  mind  that 
this  does  not  force  anyone  to  do  some- 
thing that  they  are  not  doing  today. 
The  services  you  are  getting  today  will  be 
available  after  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
'Iliis  simply  provides  a  new  service  which 
will  be  available  to  you,  if  you  want  to 
buy  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  so  that  I  may  respond  to  that. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Of  course.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Now  you  are  going  to 
say  that  you  have  to  buy  a  set  eqtilpped 
tort-ceive  bo'h  UHP  and  VHP. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No.  you  do 
not  have  to  buy  a  set. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  you  are  not  In 
the  same  position  that  you  are  in  to- 
day. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  You  do  not 
have  to  buy  a  set  at  all.  You  can  keep 
the  set  you  have,  if  you  want  to  and  you 
do  not  even  have  to  put  a  gadget  on 
It, 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  when 
the  set  wears  out? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  What  hap- 
pens when  the  set  w-ears  out?  You  can 
buy  a  set  like  this  or  you  can  buy  one 
without  it  as  long  as  it  has  not  been 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce.  Cer- 
tainly, you  can  buy  such  a  set  manu- 
factured within  a  State. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  if  you  happen 
to  have  such  a  manufacturer  in  your 
own  State,  you  can  buy  one  In  your 
State. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  cannot  buy  a 
.set  that  is  manufactured  in  another 
State. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes  and  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier  1,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
but  I  am  going  to  take  some  time  later. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
one  other  comment  to  make.  We  had 
full  and  extensive  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation. Some  of  the  major  manufac- 
turers of  television  sets  came  before  the 
committee  and  they  are  supporting  this 
legislation.  So  we  feel  that  if  some  of 
the  major  manufacturers  of  the  industry 
feel  this  is  a  good  thing  and  is  a  way 
to  Improve  and  expand  television  serv- 
ices for  the  American  people — if  it  can 
hf  done  In  this  way  instead  of  being  done 
the  hard  way  by  deintermixture.  as  I  de- 
scribed to  you  a  minute  ago,  it  would  be 
a  lot  better.  The  committee  over- 
whelmingly approved  this  bill  and  rec- 
ommends that  it  be  approved  in  the  form 
in  which  It  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  I  do  not 
know  of  any  hearings  which  went  into  a 
problem  more  exhaustively  than  these 
hearings  on  the  question  of  all-channel 
receivers.  I  think  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try who  wanted  to  be  heard  wsis  heard 
and  were  given  all  the  time  that  was  nec- 
essary for  them  to  make  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  their  position. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  this  is  a  some- 
what complicated  matter  when  I  stand 
here  to  try  to  explain  it  to  you  and  ex- 
plain It  in  simple  terms  which  you  can 
understand.  But  I  think,  first  of  all,  it 
is  necessary  to  desdribe  the  difference 
between  a  UHP  broadcast  and  a  VHP 
broadcast  in  terms  ot  how  far  away  the 
broadcast  may  be  received  and  the  eco- 
nomics involved  in  it  and  then  the  action 
as  a  result  of  this  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Comml$sion. 


Consider  a  UHP  broadcasting  facility 
in  the  center  of  a  circle  to  the  limits  of 
which  the  signals  can  be  sent. 

The  diameter  of  this  area  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  40 
miles,  about  20  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  circle.  That,  as  I  say,  would 
represent  the  UHP  broadcast  area.  If 
we  take  the  VHP  the  diameter  of  the 
area  would  be  about  twice  that,  150  to  180 
miles,  or  a  radius  of  75  to  90  miles. 
That  shows  the  greater  area  of  recep- 
tion distance  of  the  VHP  broadcast  as 
compared  with  the  UHP.  The  result  has 
been,  so  the  UHP  people  have  said,  and 
so  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  told  us,  that  the  mechanics 
of  the  situation  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  VHP  station  as  compared  with 
the  UHP  station.  With  the  result  that 
many  UHF  stations,  so  they  say,  have 
not  been  able  to  compete  because  their 
income  does  not  enable  them  to  main- 
tain their  service  in  competition  with 
the  longer  range  VHF  stations. 

For  instance,  in  my  own  area  there  are 
some  750,000  to  1  million  people  who 
may  receive  from  the  V  stations. 

Prom  any  of  the  U  stations  there  prob- 
ably would  not  be  over  200,000  people 
who  could  receive  the  broadcasts.  So 
that  gives  you  the  picture,  when  you  get 
into  the  advertising  field,  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  U's  and  the  Vs.  That 
was  the  problem,  said  these  UHP  peo- 
ple when  they  came  down  to  the  Capitol 
2  years  ago  and  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  They 
said  they  wanted  all-channel  receivers 
so  that  any  receiver  on  the  market  could 
receive  the  U  in  addition  to  the  V.  We 
did  not  do  anything  about  it;  neither  did 
the  Senate.  This  year  they  came  back 
and  spoke  of  the  importance  of  these 
1.554  UHP  assignments,  of  which  only  7 
percent  are  in  use.  If  we  are  going  to 
develop  that  approximately  1.300  UHP 
assignments  which  have  not  been  taken 
advantage  of,  we  will  have  to  have  some 
remedy  for  it.  So  what  we  are  going 
to  do  In  order  to  keep  the  U's  in  here, 
we  are  going  to  take  the  V's  out  of  the 
areas  where  there  are  several  U's  and  we 
are  going  to  put  them  all  over  in  another 
area.  This  will  leave  all  UHF's  in  this 
area  and  all  Vs  in  the  other.  The  U's 
will  be  taken  away  from  certain  areas 
and  not  be  in  operation;  you  will  have 
the  U  areas  and  you  will  not  have  them 
going  into  the  market  of  the  V  areas. 

That  was  not  acceptable  to  some  of  us. 
Why?  In  my  own  area,  for  instance, 
we  have  both  Vs  and  U's,  but  the  V 
with  its  tremendous  radius  is  able  to 
serve  the  rural  areas. 

So  then  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
all  new  receivers  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  receive  VHF  and  UHF. 
Then  we  could  conquer  this  problem  be- 
cause then  the  people  could  turn  to  the 
U's  the  same  as  to  the  Vs  as  they  wished. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  V  sets  have 
been  more  popular  than  the  U  sets.  So 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  sell  the  UHP  and 
the  VHP  together.  They  can  both  be 
built  Into  the  same  receiver.  That  Is 
simply  what  the  problem  was. 

Finally,  I  think  we  got  a  very  substan- 
tial number,  if  not  all.  of  the  VHP  in- 


dustries and  the  UHF  industries  to  agree 
this  would  at  least  be  a  good  starting 
place.  This  would  help  to  conquer  the 
problem  and  solve  some  of  the  problems 
which  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  had  come  to  our  committee 
with  and  said  something  has  to  be  done 
about  it.  "If  you  will  give  us  all-channel 
receivers,"  they  said,  "by  putting  the 
UHP  and  VHP  together,  we  will  put  dein- 
termixture on  the  shelf  for  5,  6,  or  7 
years" — I  am  using  the  exact  words 
which  they  used  in  a  letter  to  us — "we 
will  merely  put  this  thing  off  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  deintermixture 
problem,  if  you  will  give  us  the  all-chan- 
nel receiver  legislation."  That  is  the 
reason  that  the  television  industry,  I 
would  say  almost  unanimously  today, 
both  in  the  UHP  and  the  VHP  field,  have 
said,  "Let  us  have  an  all-channel  re- 
ceiver. Maybe  this  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem." It  at  least  is  worth  working  on 
and  "if  we  do  that  then  there  will  not 
be  the  necessity  in  5,  6,  or  7  years  from 
now  to  have  a  further  hearing  on  the 
deintermixture  policy." 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman about  the  deintermixture  prop- 
osition in  Evansville,  Ind.  I  gather 
from  the  gentleman's  report  that  that 
litigation  will  continue  and  there  will  be 
no  motions  in  that  deintermixture 
proceeding. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  is  a 
lawTer  and  I  am  going  to  talk  to  him  in 
legal  terms.  Actually,  what  happened 
in  your  case  and  in  the  Springfield  case, 
which  involves  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mack]  and  two  other  cases, 
one  in  Bakersfleld  and  one  other  case, 
those  were  proceedings  which  were  al- 
ready in  effect  and  were  in  the  process 
of  determination.  So  there  was  not 
anything  the  Commission  could  do  in 
that  those  were  contested  cases,  just  as 
if  you  had  a  contested  case  in  court. 
We  could  not  cover  legislation  which 
would  remove  that.  This  In  effect  does 
not  remove  the  deintermixture  proposi- 
tion at  all.  It  only  postpones  the  prob- 
lem until  some  future  date. 

Mr.  DENTON.  As  I  understand  it, 
they  will  go  right  ahead  with  the  court 
proceedings  in  channel  No.  7  In  Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  not  any- 
thing the  Commission  can  do  about  that. 
They  had  to  take  these  four  cases  be- 
cause they  were  in  litigation. 

Mr.  DENTON.  But  you  are  putting  a 
moratorium  on  everything  else  but  three 
other  plans. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Yes. 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  effect  of  the  argu- 
ment is  that  in  a  part  of  the  district  I 
represent  we  will  be  left  without  tele- 
vision. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  regret  that  as 
much  as  he  does,  but  looking  at  It  from 
the  legal  viewpoint  and  from  what  I 
would  say  pure  justice,  that  is  all  I  see 
the  Commission  could  do. 

Mr.  DENTON.  And  for  4  or  5  years 
they  have  to  wait  for  the  television. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  position  perfectly. 
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Juat  to  wind  this  up  on  the  question 
of  how  this  should  be  done,  first  I  want 
to  talJt  about  cost.  You  may  hear  people 
who  will  say  this  is  going  to  increase 
t  le  cost.  We  have  manufacturers  who 
came  before  our  committee  and  said  It 
would;  however,  most  of  those,  as  I  re- 
member, were  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  legislation  in  the  first  place. 
There  Is  going  to  be  tremendous  inertia 
by  manufacturers  to  want  to  make  th-t 
change  But  I  think  all  of  the  concrete 
evidence  we  have  at  the  present  time  in- 
dicates that  there  will  not  be  any  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  these  receivers, 
even  though  they  receive  both  VHF  and 
UHP.  The  advertisement  to  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  referred  a  min- 
ute ago  that  they  were  now  on  the  mar- 
ket At  the  same  price  is  not  new.  When 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion came  before  our  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  cited  us 
an  instance  within  2  weeks  from  the 
time  he  came  to  the  stand  to  point  out 
there  was  a  store  here  in  Washington 
offering  to  sell  all  channel  receivers  at 
the  same  price  they  would  sell  VHP  or 
UHP  alone.  That  is  the  best  indication 
as  to  whether  this  will  increase  the  cost 
of  all-channel  receivers.  There  should 
not  be  any  reason  why  it  should  be  more, 
in  view  of  the  history  we  have  had  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

I  want  to  speak  now  about  another 
question  which  is  usually  called  public 
interest.  Is  this  in  the  public  interest? 
I  think  the  chairman  made  a  point  a 
moment  ago  when  he  said  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  are  going  to  say  to 
the  manufacturer.  "You  now  have  to 
produce  an  all-channel  receiver  if  you 
are  going  to  ship  it  in  interstate  com- 
merce." 

What  we  have  done  Is  to  wrestle  with 
the  problem  of  saying  to  the  manufac- 
turer that  you  have  to  produce  an  all- 
channel  receiver  with  the  overall  ques- 
tion which  is  wrapped  up  in  VHP  and 
UHP.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  there  is  a  serious  problem  here 
when  you  have  some  1.300  UHP  bands 
at  the  present  time  that  are  not  being 
used.  Now.  if  we  are  to  ultimately  make 
those  1,200  or  1,300  unused  stations 
usable,  the  only  solution  that  we  could 
see  that  would  help  this  proposition  was 
to  get  an  all-channel  receiver. 

Now,  that  is  what  I  call  the  poUcy  that 
we  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  all  of  the 
evidence  that  was  brought  before  us. 
May  I  say  that  I  thought  the  committee 
did  an  excellent  job.  There  was  tre- 
mendous Interest  in  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  time  when  more  members  were  pres- 
ent every  day  listening  to  what  was  go- 
in?  on  and  trying  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions.  I  know  I  have  wrestled 
with  this  problem  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  bill  is  in  the 
public  interest,  and  this  is  the  only  way 
that  I  can  conceive  at  the  present  time 
whereby  we  can  solve  this  problem  and 
this  difficulty  between  VHP  and  UHP 
reception 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Collier! 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  deep  opposition  to  this  legislation,  not- 
v^lthstanding  the  fact  that  I,  the  FCC, 
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the  television  stations,  the  networks,  the 
educators,  tl-.e  farm* groups,  and  even 
certain  manufacturers  o!  television  sets, 
appear  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  for  a  very  simple,  basic  reason 
1  do  not  think-  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  any  right  to  enact  legislation 
which  m  sum  and  substance  dictates  not 
only  the  type  of  equipment  any  manufac- 
turer must  manufacture,  and  in  the 
same  breath  dictating  the  type  of  equip- 
ment that  a  consumer  must  buy.  And. 
I  thmk  we  v/ill  be  U-Uing  thousands  of 
American  people  that  they  must  buy  a 
certain  type  of  television  set  or  a  certain 
facility  whetner  they  need  it  or  whether 
they  want  it  or  not;  and  I  do  not  think 
this  is  good  legislation  from  that  stand- 
point I  understand  the  uravity  of  the 
problem  of  dcintermixture,  which  I  have 
been  through  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  other  of  my  colleagues. 
But  I  do  not  (are  how  you  su^ar  coat  this 
type  of  a  bil..  in  the  final  analysis  I  do 
not  think  it  is  pioper  legislation  in  prin- 
ciple. 

Do  you  know  that  presently  you  must 
have  a  speciul  type  of  aerial  m  order  to 
receive  color  television?  How  do  I  know, 
if  we  set  a  precedent  in  this  legislation, 
that  we  might  not  be  back  enacting  leg- 
islation at  seme  future  time  saying  that 
the  aerial  m.inufacturers  have  to  manu- 
facture aeri;ils  that  receive  both  black 
and  white  and  color  television?  The 
principle  is  the  same. 

Now,  I  am  just  not  prepared  to  believe 
that  this  IS  rot  going  to  increase  the  cost 
of  television  sets,  the  adverti.sement  of 
this  particu.ar  retail  store  m  Sunday's 
newspaper  notwithstanding,  because  be- 
fore our  committee  during  the  hcarin^is 
on  this  bill  the  manufacturers  testified, 
without  exci'pticn — and  1  am  pleased  to 
be  corrected  if  I  am  wronK — that  it  would 
in  fact  increase  the  production  cost  of 
television  sets.  The  figures  that  were 
given  to  us  ranged  anywhere  from  $20  to 
$30  per  set.  As  long  as  people  who  need 
a  certain  type  of  facility  can  obtain  it, 
I  do  not  see  why  those  who  do  not  need 
It  should  b<  required,  as  they  would  be 
under  this  legislation,  to  buy  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  should  be 
to  remove  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
television  s».*ts  and  enable  some  of  the 
people  to  s.ive  the  additional  cost  and 
pay  for  the  facility  necessary  to  receive 
UHP. 

In  summary,  I  think  this  is  basically 
bad  legislation  in  principle,  and  I  am 
opfKJsed  to    t 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  NYGAARD.  Did  the  gentleman 
learn  from  the  testimony  that  was  given 
in  the  committee  how  many  areas  would 
be  making  use  of  the  UHP,  and  how 
many  areas  possibly  could  not  make  use 
of  the  UHP  broadcasts? 

Mr.  COLI JER.  That  information  was 
given  to  our  committee.  I  do  not  recall 
at  the  moment  just  how  many  there 
were.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
proper  receiving  facility,  that  is.  a  tele- 
vision set  that  would  receive  signals  from 
UHP,  it  would  cover  about  60  percent  of 
the  present  area  that  cannot  be  reached 


where  they  do  not  have  the  equipment 
capable  of  receiving  UHP. 

Mr  NYGAARD  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  understand  It.  the  only 
necessity  for  this  is  in  highly  concen- 
trated population  areas  where  they  need 
additional  broadcasting  bands  to  be 
placed  into  operation.  I  think  I  can 
frankly  say  that  through  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Montana.  South  Dakota. 
through  a  great  deal  of  Iowa,  through 
Kan.sas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  a 
great  portion  of  Texas,  those  people 
would  be  caused  to  pay  additional  money 
for  something  that  they  would  never  un- 
der any  condition  have  the  opportunity 
t<^)  make  use  of 

Mr  COIXIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  make  this 
observation:  If  the  television  manufac- 
turers are  so  amenable  to  this  legisla- 
tion, it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
need  the  legislation.  If  they  wanted  to 
manufacture  these  .sets,  they  would  be  In 
a  position  to  do  so  without  legislative 
compulsion.  Therefore,  if  this  sentiment 
does  exist  among  the  television  manu- 
facturers, then  we  need  not  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  pending  before  us  today. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  SibalI. 

Mr  SIBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H  R.  8031.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  VHP  television  service  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  viewers  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Many  of  these 
viewers  would  be  deprived  of  all  televi- 
sion service  if  the  VHP  service  at  Hart- 
ford were  eliminated  by  delntermixture 
proceedings.  Because  of  the  Interven- 
ing hills  and  other  technical  problems 
peculiar  to  this  area  UHP  service  cannot 
be  a  substitute  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  situation  in  Hartford  Is  not  unique. 
It  is  duphcated  in  many  areas  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  recess  last 
fall  I  visited  several  European  countries 
in  order  to  study  firsthand  the  expe- 
rience they  have  had  with  UHP.  which 
up  to  date  has  Ijeen  used  more  exten- 
sively in  Europe  than  it  has  here.  I 
returned  with  what  I  think  Is  a  fairly 
clear  view  of  the  technical  difficulties 
involved  in  switching  over  from  VHF  to 
UHP  Some  of  the  more  elemental 
problems  concern  the  transmission  of 
the  signal.  More  transmitters  and 
more  powerful  ones  are  needed  for  UHP 
than  for  VHF  in  order  to  provide  com- 
parable service. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Europeans  are  confi- 
dent of  their  UHP  program,  but  they 
recognize  and  state  very  frankly  that  It 
is  more  costly.  Despite  this  confidence 
they  have  in  their  UHP  programing,  I 
found  a  very  general  feeling  that  VHF 
would  always  be  the  No.  1  system  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ratio  of  power 
needed  for  UHP  in  larger  towns  Is  erreat- 
er  than  the  ratio  of  power  needed  in 
smaller  towns.  The  transmitters  have 
to  be  located  with  great  precision  in  or- 
der to  avoid  "ghosts."  or  duplicate  Im- 
ages on  receiving  screens. 

These  "ghosts"  are  caused  by  signals 
bouncinL;  from  intervening  stinictures. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  where  UHP  would  most 
clearly  meet  the  VHF  standard  would  de- 
pend primarily  on  the  terrain.  This  is 
the  governing  consideration.  The  cost 
of  an  UHP  network  would  be  very  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  a  VHP  network 
covering  the  same  area.  I  could  get  no 
precise  figures  from  the  European  ex- 
perts, but  all  agree  that  the  cost  differ- 
ential would  be  substantial,  and  one  man 
told  me  he  thought  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately double  that  of  VHP. 

The  problems  of  UHP  transmission  de- 
rive from  the  greater  sensitivity  of  the 
system.  Delicate  directional  transmis- 
sions are  required  and  good  roof  an- 
tennas are  needed  for  proper  reception. 
Each  system  must  he  carefully  tailored 
to  the  geography  of  the  particular  area. 
Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  this  im- 
porunt  part  of  the  spectrum  does  not  lie 
dormant. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  UHP  can  be  made 
workable  and  satisfactory.  In  some 
ways  it  Is  superior  to  VHP.  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  It  seems  to  be  less  affected 
by  Interference  from  the  Ionosphere  and 
certain  manmade  static.  But  this  de- 
velopment must  be  carefully  prepared 
and  we  must  make  sure  that  existing 
service  retains  Its  quality. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  SIBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  gentleman  has 
referred  to  the  situation  In  Connecticut. 
Of  course,  all  of  us  have  great  Interest 
in  that.  Do  I  understand  that  this  legis- 
lation will,  in  effect,  take  care  of  the 
problem  of  channel  3  that  we  have  been 
di.scusslng? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
fer to  the  report  he  will  find.  I  believe 
in  appendix  B.  a  letter  which  the  com- 
mittee received  from  the  PCC  Indicating 
that  they  were  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
us  and  that  they  would  agree  to  a  mora- 
torium on  delntermixture  procedures  In 
the  event  this  legislation  pass. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  So  that  there  may 
be  a  requirement  as  to  sets  coming  into 
the  area,  but  there  will  not  be  the  cwn- 
puLslon  on  moving  channel  3  that  we 
feared  existed  prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
future  of  channel  3  Is  definitely  tied  to 
this  legislation.  If  this  legislation  passes 
I  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  we  will 
continue  to  have  channel  3  in  Hartford. 
If  it  does  not.  we  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  consideration  of  this  problem. 
Mr.  SIBAL.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Collier]  referred  to  the  cost. 
Actually.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the 
evidence  in  the  hearings  indicated  that 
if  we  pass  this  legislation  and  dual  re- 
ceiving apparatus  is  developed  on  a  mass 
production  basis  the  Increase  In  cost  will 
be  minimal,  if  any,  after  they  get  to  a 
mass  production  basis. 

I  agree  with  the  Chairman  when  he 
indicates  that  it  is  his  conviction  that 
the  cost  of  purchasing  the  new  type  set 
is  not  a  major  factor.  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  the  additional  oost  will  be  nonexis- 
tent very  shortly.    I  recognlae  that  thi« 


Is  not  an  easy  question.  On  the  surface 
It  might  appear  that  this  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  Government  Interference  with 
private  business.  But  I  think  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  airways  which  do  not 
belong  to  any  private  company  or  in- 
dustry but  belong  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, only  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  see  to  it  that  the  airways  are 
used  properly  and  efBciaitly  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  this  overrides  whatever 
question  we  may  have  concerning  the 
passage  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIBAL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  The  gentleman 
stated  that  the  airways  belong  to  the 
general  public,  and  with  that  I  certainly 
agree.  On  the  other  hand  one-half  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  have  to 
spend  additional  money  for  their  TV 
sets.  Tlie  airways  can  be  aided  without 
this  legislation  so  I  do  not  see  any  justi- 
fication for  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
respond  to  t^e  gentleman  in  this  way. 
I  understand  the  problem  the  gentle- 
man has  in  his  district.  I  would  point 
out  that  most  of  the  educational  TV  sys- 
tems are  using  UHP  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will  de- 
velop educational  TV  to  the  point  where 
the  people  in  the  gentleman's  area  will 
need  UHP  receivers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ccoinectlcut  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

CfXLERl. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
the  proponents  of  H.R.  8031,  which  au- 
thoriaes  the  Federal  Communications 
Commissicxi  to  require  that  all  televlsitm 
receivers  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce 
or  Imported  into  ttie  United  States  be 
equipped  at  the  time  of  manufacture  to 
receive  all  television  channels;  that  Is. 
the  70  channels  in  the  UHP  portion  of 
the  spectnun,  as  well  as  the  12  in  the 
VHP  portion.  I  note  in  passing  that 
both  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission  and  for- 
mer Deputy  Attorney  General  and  now 
Justice  Byron  R.  White  have  submitted 
detailed  opinions  which  are  Incorporated 
In  the  conunlttee's  report  on  this  meas- 
ure, to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  congressional  powers 
imder  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  take  it  that  there  is  widespread 
unanimity  in  the  nature  of  the  problem 
to  which  this  bill  is  addressed — the  need 
for  the  utilization  of  the  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency portion  of  the  spectrum,  in  order 
to  provide  a  truly  nationwide  and 
competitive  system  of  television  broad- 
casting, with  adequate  outlets  serving 
communities'  needs  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  the  recent  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  again  heard  authorita- 
tive testimony  about  the  critical  short- 
cwnings  in  the  service  provided  by  the 


current  pattern  of  allocations  and  as- 
signments in  the  Nation's  television  mar- 
kets. The  dlstingtdshed  and  vigorous 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Newton  D.  Minow,  has 
testified: 

Th«  f aUiire  of  our  television  system  steins 
f rcan  the  f alliire  of  X7HF  broadcasting  to  de- 
velop as  had  been  expected.  Moreover,  it  Is 
clear  that  unless  it  is  to  be  the  decision  of 
the  country  to  settle  for  the  present  limited 
systems,  we  have  no  place  to  go  except  into 
the  development  of  the  70  UHF  channels 
which  are  practically  lying  fallow. 

Here  is  a  major  resource  that  still  re- 
mains largely  untapped. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  ex];>erience 
to  date,  which  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 
Yet.  we  must  face  the  fact  that  1,600 
out  of  over  2,200  television  chaimel  as- 
signments made  by  the  FCC  remain  un- 
tised.  Significantly,  over  1,400  of  these 
are  in  the  UHF  band.  Indeed,  only 
about  100  out  of  a  total  of  1.500  UHP 
channel  assignments — or  about  7  per- 
cent— are  currently  in  use,  and  18  of 
these  are  educational  stations.  Mean- 
while, some  100  UHP  licensees  in  all  have 
failed  and  gone  off  the  air.  In  83  areas 
where  one  or  more  UHF  stations  once 
opo^ted,  their  signals  are  silent.  The 
staggering  losses  incurred  in  both  money 
and  effort  stand  as  an  object  lesson  to 
those  who  would  be  tempted  to  risk  their 
capital  in  such  a  venture. 

However,  the  task  at  hand  is  no  longer 
to  catalog  the  symptaaa  or  to  diagnose 
the  illness  that  afflicts  the  industry; 
rather  the  problem  is  to  prescribe  an 
effective  and  workable  remedy  while 
there  is  yet  time. 

UHF  stations  are  at  a  crippling  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  competing 
VHF  stations  and  the  scarcity  of  tele- 
vision sets  equiii^jed  to  receive  UHP  tele- 
casts is  cited  as  oiie  of  the  major  factors 
in  this  disparity.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  some  55  mllllan  television  sets  now 
in  use.  (Hily  9  million  are  equipped  to 
receive  UHF  as  well  as  VHP  broadcasts. 
It  should  be  emphasized  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  only  6  percent  of  the  new  sets 
produced  in  1961  were  equipped  for  UHP 
reception  as  compared  with  20  percent 
of  the  new  receivers  manufactured  in 
the  year  1953. 

The  theory  of  the  legislation  imder 
consideration  today  is  that  getting  UHF 
sets  into  the  hands  of  televiewers  will 
ultimately  turn  the  tide,  after  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chairman  of  the  PCC. 
"time  would  start  to  run"  in  favor  of 
UHF  broadcasting.  Here  then  is  at  least 
a  concrete  step  which  has  the  mdorse- 
ment  of  the  PCC,  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry including  the  television  networks, 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
F\Dreign  Commerce,  whose  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Representative  Oreh  Harris,  has  sub- 
mitted a  favorable  report.  Moreover, 
the  meastire  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  President  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  protecting  con- 
sumer interest. 

I  have,  along  with  the  other  members 
of  the  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  long  been  on 
record  as  an  advocate  of  legislation  to 
promote     all-channel     recelvinB     sets. 
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Some  5  years  a«o.  our  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee had  this  to  say  in  its  report  issued 
after  a  full-dress  inquiry  Into  monopoly 
problems  in  the  television  broadcasting 
industry : 

The  cominltte*  believes  that  receiving  set 
Incompatibility  Uee  at  the  heart  of  the  UHP 
problem.  Faced  from  the  beginning  with  a 
VHF  circulation  lead  of  over  17  million  sets. 
UHF  ha»  never  caught  up  but  on  the  con- 
trary has  fallen  further  behind.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  critical  problem  of  receiver  set 
IncompatablUty    requires    legislative    action 

This  is  likewise  the  current  view  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  who  states  that 
"all-channel  receiver  legislation  is  the 
basic  and  essential  key"  to  the  television 
allocation  problem.  Chairman  Mi  now 
has  further  stated: 

For  with  this  legislation,  time  would  be- 
gin to  run  In  favor  of  UHF  development 
The  tTHF  operator  [both  commercial  and 
educational]  could  look  forward  to  UHP  re- 
ceiver saturation  not  only  In  his  home  city 
but  In  the  surrounding  rural  area  as  well, 
and  could  expect  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  the  UHF  portion  of  the  receivers  In  the 
hands  of  the  public  With  Increased  use  of 
UHF.  and  Increased  Incentive  for  both  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  station  operators 
to  exploit  its  maximum  potential,  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  several  of  the  prob- 
lems which  presently  restrict  the  coverage  of 
UHF  stations  would  be  overcome 

In  all  candor.  I  must  state  that  in  le.ss 
optimistic  moments.  I  have  felt  that  the 
all-channel  bill  standing  by  itself  would 
only  tend  to  lessen  the  heavy  odds 
against  UHF  broadcasting. 

While  I  hope  that  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  the  Commission  may  be  fulfilled. 
I  am  mindful  of  the  further  time  lag 
that  must  inevitably  occur,  before  this 
measure,  if  it  is  enacted,  will  be  capabk' 
of  exerting  any  appreciable  or  decisive 
effect.  Chairman  Minow  estimates  that 
"if  this  proposal  is  enacted,  there  will  be 
available,  within  4  to  6  years,  a  largf' 
enough  percentage  of  all -channel  sets 
in  use  to  mark  a  beginning  of  the  end" 
of  the  Imbalance  between  VHF  and 
UHF — Harris  committee  hearings,  page 
124. 

In  the  critical  years  ahead  there  is  no 
reason  for  complacency  I  would  cau- 
tion and  urge  the  PCC  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  an  unceasing  effort  to  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  UHP  by  other  means 
sund  to  promote  its  technology. 

Finally,  I  note  that  while  the  PCC 
has  informed  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  that  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  the  Commission 
will  not  proceed  with  the  eij?ht  deinler- 
mixture  proceedings  initiated  on  July  27. 
1961.  pending  an  assessment  over  a  "suf- 
ficient period  of  time  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  measure  in  achieving  the  Com- 
mission's overall  allocations  goals" — 
Harris  committee  report,  page  19. 

I  note  also  that  in  its  communication 
to  the  committee,  the  PCC  has  set  forth 
at  length  cogent  reasons  why  any  dein- 
termixture  moratorium  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  pending  deintermixture 
proceedings  in  Springfield.  Ill .  Peoria. 
111.,  Bakersfield.  Calif  .  and  Evansville. 
Ind.  The  Commission's  expert  views  on 
this  score  warrant  respect. 

In  1961.  FCC  Chairman  Minow  sub- 
mitted a  progress  report  to  our  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  regarding   the   record   of 


the  PCC  in  acting  upon  the  subcommit- 
tee's prior  recommendations.  In  the 
course  of  his  testimony,  the  FCC  Chair- 
man said: 

As  U  has  become  clearly  evident  tht  UHP 
could  not  ci  mpele  effectively  In  areas  where 
there  were  multiple  VHP  services,  the  Com- 
mission has  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  Its  time  and  efforts  to  solution  of  the 
allocations  problem  One  by  one,  we  have 
been  fcjrced  to  narrow  the  alternative  ap- 
proaches It  Is  Impossible,  for  example,  to 
have  a  con  petit Ive  televlsl  >n  system  ade- 
quate for  the  Nation's  kt owliu  needs  In  the 
commercial  and  educational  fields  within  the 
cunftnes  of     2  VHF  channels 

The  broiid  vista  of  UHF  is  still  open, 
I  urge  pas.^age  of  H  R  8031  as  a  mean.s 
of  proceeding  in  that  direction, 

Mr,  RO<jFJIS  of  Texas  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Kentleman 
from  Soutli  Carolina     Mr   Hemphill). 

Mr,  HEMPHILL,  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  lei^ishition.  which 
I  think  solves  a  good  many  problems  for 
this  industry  One  of  the  problems  I 
think  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  fact 
that  when  there  is  competition  the  UHF 
station,  which  is  endeavoring  to  render 
the  public  assistance,  education,  service, 
and  entertainment,  is  not  profitably  com- 
peting m  the  advertising  market.  We 
seek  to  hep  with  the  market  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  service 

When  this  problem  first  came  up  it 
was  interlix-ked  with  the  problem  we  call 
deintermi.xture.  Let  me  publicly  thank 
the  chairman  of  our  committeee.  the 
Kentlemar.  from  Arkansas  !Mr  Harris) 
for  working  out  this  grievous  problem 
which  afft-cted  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  jjarticularly  the  areas  of  the 
country  represented  by  the  gentlf-man 
from  Alabama  !Mr  Roberts  1  and  my- 
self 

Mr  Roberts  and  I  had  identical 
problems  in  the  fact  that  we  had  VHF 
channels  in  our  State  capitals  which  we 
felt  and  feel  are  necessary  to  the  educa- 
tion, entertainment  and  enlightenment 
of  the  people  of  our  respective  States  If 
these  particular  channels  had  been  re- 
moved from  those  State  capitals,  num- 
bers of  people  would  have  lost  the  T\' 
communications  which  they  had  with 
the  State  capitals  of  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina.  They  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  value  of  their  television 
sets  and  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  the  news  from  their  capitals  I  am 
happy  we  have  reachfxl  a  moratorium 
and  a  solution  I  salute  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Roberts!  to  preserve  the  channel  at 
Montgomery  for  the  people  of  Alabama, 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama and  I  put  in  some  additional  views 
which  I  hope  receive  the  att^-ntion  of  the 
committee  We  had  expressed  the  hope 
the  moratorium  would  be  as  long  as  9 
years  I  was  happy  to  note  that  al- 
though not  that  long  it  was  made  5  or  6 
or  7  years,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  stated  today  on  the  floor  it 
will  be  possibly  more  years  So  I  think 
we  have  a  very  happy  situation  in  which 
we  get  a  chance  to  see  if  we  cannot  solve 
this  economic  as  well  as  communication 
problem  by  popularizing,  so  to  speak. 
UHF  channels  by  givmg  the  people  tele- 
vision entertainment   and   at   the  same 


time  retaining  in  those  areas  affected  by 
the  proposed  intermixture  proceedings 
those  UHF  channels  we  found  so  neces- 
sary. 

As  we  said  in  our  additional  views,  to- 
day we  are  facing  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  sayln«  to  them. 
"We  accept  your  prop>osltlon  that  if  you 
get  this  legislation  you  will  solve  the 
problem  in  part  or  at  least  have  a  vehicle 
for  solution,  an  avenue  for  exploration." 
But  at  the  same  time  we  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to 
keep  faith  with  us  in  the  moratorium,  in 
lifting  the  deintermixture  proceedings 
at  this  time  and  giving  this  thing  a 
chance  to  work  out  by  competition  be- 
tween the  UHF  and  VHF  in  the  very  best 
American  tradition. 

I  heartily  supix>rt  this  legislation. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  1  Mr,  ScHENCK  I . 

Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  seldom 
is  it  my  privilege  or  custom  to  speak  in 
the  well  of  the  House  on  any  legislative 
matter  because  I  have  felt  from  time  to 
time  that  some  of  these  things  are  better 
left  unsaid.  However.  I  would  like  to  pay 
a  very  sincere  tribute  to  our  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It 
is  a  very  great  committee.  It  does  a  fine 
job  under  the  great  leadership  of  our 
very  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris].  So 
it  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  serve 
on  this  committee  and  a  privilege  and 
honor  that  I  cherish  deeply. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  and  oth- 
ers have  explained  the  bill  very  well  and 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  both 
VHF  and  UHF  television  reception.  I 
regret  to  find  myself  in  opp>osition.  how- 
ever, to  the  bill  as  introduced  by  our 
chairman,  and,  in  all  honesty.  I  feel 
conuK'lled  to  do  so  because  I  feel  H.R. 
8031  as  presented  here  and  now  is  not 
in  the  best  public  interest.  Not  everyone 
in  this  Nation  will  need  or  will  be  able  to 
use  an  all-channel  receiver.  Yet.  we 
are  hereby  m  this  measiu-e  requiring 
them  to  purchase  such  a  receiver.  Some 
who  testified  before  our  committee  said 
there  would  be  no  additional  cost  or  that 
there  would  be  very  little  additional  cost. 

Others  who  testified  Ijefore  our  com- 
mittee said  there  would  be  an  additional 
cost,  and  the  testimony  from  those 
sources  I  felt  was  very  reliable,  knowl- 
edgeable and  well  informed.  It  was  es- 
timated that  an  all-channel  receiver 
would  cost  approximately  $25  more  at 
the  consiuner  level  than  would  the  sin- 
gle VHF  receiver.  It  was  also  stated 
that  there  are  some  6  million  television 
sets  manufactured  each  year.  So  if  we 
are  going  to  increase  the  price  of  these 
sets  through  this  legislation  by  $25  each, 
we  will  be  asking  the  public  generally  to 
pay  an  additional  $150  million  in  1 
year  for  the  purcha.se  of  these  all-chan- 
nel TV  receivers.  People  who  need  them 
and  want  them  will  buy  them — and  they 
ought  to  have  complete  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  opportunity  for  self-de- 
termination as  guaranteed  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

If  we  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  in  this  Congress  can  tell  peo- 
ple what  they  must  buy  In  the  way  of  a 
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television  receiver,  then,  of  course,  it 
follows  that  we  can  alao  tell  every  man 
that  he  must  wear  a  three-button  suit; 
or  we  can  tell  every  purchaser  of  an  elec- 
tric refrigerator  that  he  must  have  cer- 
tain types  of  shelf  arrangements  in  a 
refrigerator.  Of  course,  we  have  made 
certain  requirements  In  electric  refrig- 
erators for  door  latches  to  prevent  the 
siifTocation  of  children  that  have  become 
law  We  have  made  certain  require- 
ments in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  other  equipment  and  prod- 
ucts sold  in  interstate  commerce.  But, 
these  requirements  have  always  been 
based  upon  the  matter  and  the  question 
of  public  safety  and  welfare  and.  cer- 
tainly, not  on  the  basis  that  "you  must 
have  them  whether  you  need  It  or  not." 
Yet,  that  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
in  this  legislation. 

UHF  channels  are  very  important  in 
many  areas  of  our  Nation  and  they  p>er- 
form  a  very  valuable  public  service  es- 
pecially In  the  field  of  educational  tele- 
vi.sion  and  in  these  Instances  they  are 
in  the  public  interest.  But  not  every- 
one will  need  to  have  a  UHP  receiver 
available  or  have  a  UHF  transmitter 
available.  So  there  Is  not  any  justifica- 
tion for  us  here  in  the  Congress  to  make 
a  firm  requirement  that  there  can  be 
only  all-channel  receivers  sold  in  Inter- 
state commerce. 

We  have  had  some  bills  before  our 
committee  at  the  same  time  as  H  R.  8031 
and  which  In  addition  to  requiring  all- 
channel  receivers  also  Included  provis- 
ions which  prohibited  the  PCC  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  intermixture  referred 
to  so  well  by  our  chairman  and  explained 
by  him:  and  I  am  sure  everyone  under- 
stands it. 

This  is  an  important  matter,  and  in 
my  own  judgement  I  personally  feel  that 
we  should  actually  write  into  the  law 
specific  provisions  prohibiting  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  from 
taking  away  from  any  community  a 
channel  which  is  allocated  to  that  com- 
munity. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
.should  say  "Here  is  Mr.  X  who  has  had 
this  TV  channel  or  this  TV  license,  and 
he  must  be  protected."  I  do  not  mean 
that  at  all;  I  mean  that  that  community 
should  be  protected  by  having  certain 
facilities  already  assigned  there  not  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  away  at  the  will  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr,  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHENCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MACK.  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  with 
regard  to  the  deintermixture  and  a  policy 
which  denies  first -class  television  serv- 
ice to  certain  sections  of  our  country. 

I  presume  the  gentleman  is  in  favor 
of  my  bill  which  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  the  assignment  of  tele- 
vision stations,  that  would  expand  and 
clarify  section  307(b)  of  the  Federal 
Commimlcatlons  Act  so  that  It  would  be 
eminently  clear  that  the  Congress  does 
not  want  the  Federal  Commimlcatlons 
Commission  to  have  authority  arbi- 
trarily to  select  areas  of  our  country 
where  they  can  receive  only  the  more 
limited  service  or  VHF  or  UHP  service. 


Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  comment.  Otir  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  has  long  been  in- 
terested in  this  very  important  phase 
of  this  problem,  and  has  made  some  very 
real  contributions  to  the  smrey  of  this 
problem. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  must  be  extremely  care- 
ful in  allocating  discretionary  power  to 
an  agency  of  the  Grovemment  to  permit 
it  to  do  what  it  decides  to  do  without 
having  first  received  permission  and  au- 
thorization from  the  Congress  to  permit 
such  action. 

In  discussing  this  matter  before  our 
committee  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  indicated  it  was  deeply  op- 
posed to  having  any  prohibition  placed 
upon  it  and  its  discretionary  power  to 
decide,  if  it  wanted  to  move  a  VHF  sta- 
tion somewhere  else,  so  they  said  in 
substance  they  felt  they  must  have  the 
all -channel  receiver  and  that  if  this 
committee  would  report  out  legislation 
which  will  grant  them  all-channel  re- 
ceivers they  would  then  declare  a  mora- 
torium and  reconsider  the  deintermix- 
ture problem  now  before  them. 

Prom  my  own  personal  point  of  view 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  bargaining  with 
any  Federal  agency  which  must  come  to 
the  Congress  for  authority  on  what  they 
should  do.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Roberts. 
who  introduced  H.R.  9267  and  whose  ad- 
ditional views  are  set  forth  in  this  re- 
port had  a  very  excellent  bill.  I  would 
recommend  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  they  look  over  the  report 
and  this  legislation  very  carefully. 

You  will  find  on  page  18  under  ap- 
pendix B  where  the  question  about  de- 
intermixture was  raised  with  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  decided  they  would 
not  be  happy  with  that  at  all  and  wanted 
the  all-channel  receiver  legislation  only. 
You  win  find  their  statement  begin- 
ning on  page  18  such  as  I  have  outlined 
in  brief. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  reluctant  to 
oppose  legislation  presented  by  our  com- 
mittee, because  we  have  a  very  wonder- 
ful and  able  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Yet,  in  all  honesty,  and  in  the  public 
interest.  I  feel  that  the  bill  now  before 
us  should  either  be  amended  to  include 
a  prohibition  against  any  action  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
on  Its  initiative  to  deintermixture  any 
area  or  we  should  disapprove  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
f rona  Illinois  [Mr.  Mack]  . 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made  a  state- 
ment opposing  the  legislation  before  us 
because  it  will  cost  the  television  viewers 
of  America,  or  television  purchasers,  a 
few  cents  more  or  a  few  dollars  more 
when  they  purchase  new  television  sets. 
Presently,  it  is  estimated  it  will  cost 
about  $25  per  set,  but  when  we  require  all 
of  the  manufacturers  to  manufacture  the 
all-channel  receivers  they  will  mass  pro- 
duce.  Today  only  about  16  percent  of  the 


television  sets  are  produced  to  receive  all 
channels.  When  they  begin  to  mass  pro- 
duce in  competitive  fashion  the  all-chan- 
nel receiver,  you  will  find  that  price  is 
substantially  reduced.  I  am  not  conced- 
ing it  will  cost  an  additional  amoimt,  but 
I  say  it  will  be  substantially  reduced  at 
that  time. 

First  of  all,  there  are  45  million  people 
today  viewing  television  who  are  not  able 
to  receive  UHP.  I  maintain  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  of  our  people  to  have 
competitive  television.  They  will  be 
forced  to  provide  t)etter  service.  It  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  have  the  set 
equipped  so  the  people  can  receive  the 
UHP  stations  if  they  want  to. 

I  think,  I  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
fight  against  the  deintermixture.  I 
pointed  out  consistently  how  much  better 
the  VHP  signal  is  than  the  UHP  and 
how  much  more  important  it  is  to  have 
the  UHP  in  all  areas  of  oiu*  coimtry. 
Even  with  that  I  still  maintain  this  bill 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  we  should 
have  all  of  our  sets  equipped  to  receive 
all  UHP  signals. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  just  wanted  to  know 
upon  what  you  base  your  conclusion 
that  eventually,  through  mass  produc- 
tion, this  will  not  increase  the  cost  of 
television  sets,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  people  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 
You  know,  the  old  Dodge  group  were 
ready  to  nm  Henry  Ford  out  of  the 
country  when  he  reduced  the  cost  of  his 
product.  But.  he  reduced  it,  and  he  was 
the  most  successful  manufacturer  in  the 
industry.  Now,  that  is  exactly  what  will 
happen  if  you  require  the  manufac- 
turers to  manufacture  all-channel  sets. 
They  will  all  be  fighting  to  see  who  can 
produce  these  sets  for  market  at  the 
lowest  price. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  This  prediction  is 
your  only  ba^  for  this  conclusion? 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  I  would  argue  in 
favor  of  this  bill  if  it  cost  $25  more  per 
set.  But,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  mind, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  satisfied, 
that  when  it  comes  to  mass  production, 
it  will  be  substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  he  is  on  rather  shaky 
ground  in  predicting  that  mass  produc- 
tion will  make  it  possible  to  produce  all- 
channel  sets  without  increasing  the  cost. 
Mr.  MACK.  I  want  to  correct  the 
gentleman  right  there.  I  did  not  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  automobile  to  which  you  referred 
is  probably  the  best  illustration  of  that 
point,  for  as  I  recall,  when  my  family 
bought  a  Pord  automobile  years  ago,  it 
was  about  $700.  It  is  quite  different  to- 
day. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mMXX  from  Texnt. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  In  regard  to 
the  price.  I  think  It  ought  to  be  made 
very  clear  that  the  testimony  on  this 
issue  was  that  the  outside  cost  at  the 
present  time  on  the  changeover  would 
be  about  $25.  Now.  I  have  one  teleyision 
set  in  my  house  that  cost  me  $300  Just 
a  few  years  ago.  That  set  today  sells 
for  8ux>und  $175;  $125  less  than  a  few 
years  ago.  Now,  the  $25  cost  that  is 
attached  to  the  sets  that  will  be  pro- 
duced with  the  all-channel  receiver  ex- 
ceeds the  changeover  cost,  but  I  thinJt 
within  a  very  few  years  this  will  be 
wiped  out  to  where  the  cost  of  the  set 
win  not  be  affected.  But.  it  must  be 
remonbered  that  in  addition  to  the 
present  service  that  you  get  on  a  set  in 
Washington,  DC,  of  four  or  five  chan- 
nels, you  get  many  additional  channels. 
You  get  all  of  this  additional  recep- 
tion at  a  much  less  cost.  And,  you  do 
not  have  to  do  it  imless  you  want  to. 
It  is  elecUve. 

Mr   MACK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  wanted  to  mention  the  ques- 
tion that  was  discussed  concerning  re- 
frigerators, putting  a  special  kind  of 
device  on  a  refrigerator  so  that  it  can  be 
opened  from  the  inside.  That  matter 
came  before  our  committee,  and  I  recall 
the  argiunents  that  were  made  about 
that,  that  the  burden  was  on  the  manu- 
facturers. I  recall  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse  descending  on  the  Con- 
gress and  on  our  committee  saying  how 
unfair  that  was,  even  while  every  day 
there  was  some  httle  child  being  killed 
in  a  refrigerator.  We  proceeded  with 
our  hearings,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  served  on  that  committee.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  in  favor  of 
that  bill.  Certainly  that  was  a  worthy 
cause.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
the  procedure  that  we  are  employirv? 
today  In  requiring  manufacturers  to 
produce  an  all -channel  receiver,  espe- 
cially when  the  manufacturers  are  not 
opposing  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
subcommittee  on  which  the  di-stin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
ScHEifCK.  served,  did  a  very  fine  and  e.x- 
cellent  job  in  connection  with  highway 
safety  when  the  committee  reported  out 
legislation  to  require  seat  belts.  Later, 
the  manufacturers  themselves  went 
ahead  and  today  they  Install  seat  belts 
as  standard  equipment. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  gentleman  Is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  comment  on  the  statement  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris  1  to 
this  effect:  We  have  a  proposal  pending 
before  the  Congress  today  to  do  some- 
thing about  exhaust  stacks  ox\  automo- 
biles, which  exhaust  gases  have  been 
very  detrimental  and  many  of  the  cities 
of  our  country  are  concerned  about  the 
matter  and  have  contacted  various 
Members  of  Congress.     I  predict  that  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchemckI 
will  be  back  before  this  Congress  this 
year  trying  to  get  legislation  which  would 
require  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles to  clean  up  the  exhaust  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  exhaust  pipes  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  SchknckI. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  May 
I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  in  my 
statemt'nt  I  tried  to  carefully  delineate 
the  differences  in  the  two  types  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  quite  true  that  the  subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  serve,  and  of  which 
I  am  very  proud,  did  produce  legislation 
which  required  closers  on  refrigerators 
which  could  be  opened  from  the  inside. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  subcommittee 
upon  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  did 
produce  legrlslation  requiring  research  in 
exhaust  ga.ses  of  automobile.s.  May  I 
point  out  again,  as  I  have  tried  to  do 
in  my  statement,  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  public  safety  and  welfare  Tlie  mat- 
ter of  VHP  and  UHP  televusion  recep- 
tion is  entirely  a  matter  of  voluntary  de- 
cision upon  the  part  of  thase  who  want 
to  hear  this  program  or  that  program. 
When  we  require  them  to  purcha.se  that, 
then  we  could  also  require  nu>n  to  wear 
four-button  suits  a.s  a  matter  of  api>ear- 
ance.  and  not  as  a  matter  of  safety 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
the  gentleman  Is  correct,  if  this  legisla- 
tion required  the  people  of  America  to 
purchase  television  sets.  However,  it 
does  require  the  manufacturers  of  tele- 
vision sets  to  manufacture  .sets  that  will 
receive  UHP  broadcast.';.  They  will  be 
known  eis  all-channel  receiver.^.  I  feel 
that  this  is  In  the  public  interest.  The 
people  of  our  country  own  all  of  the  air- 
waves. With  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation we  can  have  more  competition, 
we  can  utilize  many  of  our  UHP  stations. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman — and  I 
think  the  gentleman  was  interested  in 
educational  television — we  have  quite  a 
few  UHP  stations  that  are  going  to  be 
educational  television  stations,  and  if 
those  people  do  not  have  the  converters 
and  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  hear  the  station. 
I  maintain  that  Ls  in  the  public  interest 
There  is  a  tremendous  shorta;:e  of  re- 
ceivers in  this  country  today,  I  sup- 
ported the  bill  providing  for  educational 
television  which  was  pending  before  the 
Congress  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  believe 
it  has  a  great  future.  This  bill  today  will 
help  the  educational  television  program 
move  along,  and  I  am  all  for  it. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  for  this  bill  for 
another  reason.  I  noticed  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  said: 

We  do  not  need  It  In  North  Dakotn  We 
have  all  VHP  channels  out  there  We  have 
Biich  vast  distances  Involved  that  even  the 
VHF  will  not  cover  these  areas,  and  we  do 
not  \xse  some  of  our  VHF  Etai;  >ns  In  these 
sparsely  settled  arcis. 

I  concede  the  point  In  that  area  But 
I  do  not  think  the  people  of  one  district 
send  their  Representative  down  here  to 
represent  the  interests  only  of  that  dis- 


trict. They  send  him  here  to  make  this 
place  a  better  country.  They  send  him 
here  to  pass  legislation  that  affects  every 
section  of  the  country.  This  legislation 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  change  his 
mind  and  support  it. 

Mr.    BOLAND.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  agr«e  that  if 
price  v,ere  the  only  consideration  in  the 
passare  of  this  bill  the  bill  ought  to  be 
defeated.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
traivscendcnt  issue  here  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  build  up  the  UHP  sta- 
tions to  where  they  can  compete  on  a  fi- 
nancial basis  with  VHP  in  the  United 
.'Stales  I  am  deliphtcd  that  the  gentle- 
man made  the  point  that  most  of  the 
educational  television  in  the  United 
Sfiites  will  be  covered  by  UHP  stations. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  A  failure 
to  take  a  step  in  this  direction  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  interests  of  UHP  will 
have  a  serious  impact.  The  hearings 
bear  this  out.  I  think  it  is  open  to  seri- 
ous question  whether  or  not  the  UHP 
television  industry  can  survive  in  this 
Nation  without  taking  at  least  this  step 
forward.  There  are  other  things  that 
have  to  be  done  and  the  PCC  is  working 
on  them.  But  from  my  own  knowledge, 
sittin-;  on  a  committee  that  makes 
money  available  to  the  PCC  in  its  annual 
budget,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  a 
step  forward  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  from  an  area 
in  we.stcin  Ma.^sachusetts  where  two 
UHP  televusion  stations  have  been  oper- 
atinf:  .successfully,  namely  WWIiP-TV. 
channel  22.  and  WHY-TV.  channel  40, 
broadcasting  from  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hov.f'ver.  these  U  stations  would  exijeri- 
er.ce  great  financial  diflBculty  if  an  addi- 
tional VHF  station  were  to  blanket  their 
broadcast  area  For  the  last  several 
years  I  have  been  the  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress  which  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  television  broad- 
casting industry,  to  assist  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  channels  in  the  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency spectrum,  as  this  bill,  H.R  8031. 
before  us  today. 

ThLs  legislation,  requiring  that  all  tele- 
vi.-.ion  sets  imported  or  shipped  in  Inter- 
state commerce  be  equipped  at  time  of 
manufacture  to  receive  all  television 
channels,  should  do  much  to  permit  tlie 
use  of  the  ultrahigh  frequency  portion 
of  the  spectrum,  which  to  date  has  been 
subject  to  severe  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. 

In  the  early  years  of  television,  station 
assignments  were  made  on  VHP  chan- 
nels, as  these  frequencies  were  the  first 
to  be  usable.  Later,  in  1952,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  made  ex- 
tensive commercial  and  educational  tele- 
vision assignments  In  the  UHF  band. 
However,  even  at  that  time  most  of  the 
television  sets  produced  could  receive 
only  the  VHP  stations.  As  of  1»«1  only 
about  6  percent  of  the  television  receiv- 
ers being  produced  were  equipped  for 
UHF  reception. 
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Obviously,  the  UHP  stations  have  been 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
their  VHF  counterparts.  Understand- 
ably advertisers  and  the  networks  were 
reluctant  to  support  stations  which  re- 
ceived such  limited  reception,  and  the 
public  was  reluctant  to  make  the  needed 
conversion  when  VHP  television  was 
available. 

It  has  been  argued  that  H.R.  8031  is 
unfair  to  the  consumer  as  it  requires  him 
to  pay  more  money  for  his  television  set. 
I  think  it  is  significant  in  this  respect 
that  President  Kennedy  supported  legis- 
lation requiring  the  manufacture  of  all- 
channel  television  sets  In  his  special 
message  on  protecting  the  consumer  in- 
terest. On  March  14  of  this  year,  the 
President  stated: 

I  strongly  urge  Its  passage  as  the  most 
economical  and  practical  method  of  broad- 
enlnii:  the  range  of  programs  available. 

Likewise,  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  recog- 
nizing that  the  consumer  would  at  least 
at  first  be  charged  a  higher  price  for  his 
television  set.  stated: 

Even  at  a  slight  Increase  In  price,  the  In- 
vestment In  all-channel  receivers  will  be 
well  worth  the  cost  If  this  Is  the  only  way 
la  which  the  American  people  can  be  as- 
sured of  the  benefits  at  television  service 
to  the  fullest  degree. 

If  you  observe  the  antenna  arrays 
which  Americans  buy  to  receive  tele- 
vision and  remember  the  persons  who 
subscribe  to  community  anterma  systems 
to  bring  television  pictures  into  their 
homes,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  willing  to  pay  for  good  tele- 
vision service. 

And  it  is  improved  television  service 
which  this  bill  will  bring.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  permit  the  establishment 
of  more  television  stations.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  127  of  the  278  television  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States  have  only  1 
television  station.  Use  of  the  70  UHF 
channels  as  well  as  those  12  in  the  VHF 
portion  of  the  spectrum  will  give  the 
consumer  alternatives  in  the  choice  of 
programs.  Furthermore,  expansion  in 
the  number  of  usable  channels  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  local  tele- 
vision stavion  Interested  In  providing 
local  advertising  and  furnishing  chan- 
nels for  local  news,  local  talent,  and  pro- 
motion of  local  charities. 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  two-thirds  of  the  channels  re- 
served for  educational  broadcasting  are 
UHF  channels.  The  future  of  educa- 
tional television  is  closely  bound  with  the 
future  of  UHF  television.  I  do  not  need 
to  point  out  here  the  role  which  educa- 
tional television  can  play  in  furnishing 
high  quality  education  for  an  expanding 
school  age  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  for  some 
time  been  concerned  with  the  future  of 
UHF  television  and  who  has  introduced 
bills  providing  for  the  exemption  of  UHP 
t-elevision  receiving  sets  from  the  Federal 
excise  tax.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
H  R.  8031  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  This  bill  represents  the 
minimum  Congress  can  do  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  all -channel  television  to  the 


American  public.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  exercise  this  opportunity 
to  take  a  giant  step  forward  in  improv- 
ing television  service  in  the  United  States 
by  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  is  familiar  with  his  problem  and  he 
and  his  committee  in  the  past  have  in- 
dicated that  they  are  trying  to  solve  a 
very  difficult  problem.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem.  They  appropriated  $2  million 
to  conduct  a  study  in  New  York  City  to 
see  what  can  be  done  to  perfect  and  to 
improve  UHP  service,  which  all  of  us 
admit  is  inferior  today.  I  thank  him 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  agreed  that  if  this 
legislation  is  passed  there  will  be  a  mora- 
torium on  deintermixture  proceedings 
except  in  four  areas;  one  of  those  in 
Springfield.  111.,  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict, and  another  in  Evansville,  Ind..  in 
my  district.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  if  this  legislation  passes,  that 
will  be  an  argument  that  Congress  is 
favoring  deintermixture  in  those  two 
areas  when  we  do  not  have  it  in  the  rest 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  say  first  that  I 
do  not  think  anyone  in  the  Congress 
made  any  stronger  effort  to  have  Spring- 
field. 111..  Included  in  this  moratorium. 
I  think  the  gentleman  speaking  made  a 
strong  argtmient  In  favor  of  stopping 
deintermixture  everywhere  and  stopping 
it  today.  What  the  gentleman  says  is 
true,  and  I  use  again  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota,  who  I 
understand  is  opF>osed  to  this  bill,  be- 
cause they  do  not  need  it  In  his  State 
or  his  district.  I  am  for  this  bill  even 
if  it  does  not  affect  Springfield,  m.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  public  interest.  I 
think  deintermixture  was  a  mistake  in 
the  first  place.  This  Is  a  sound  approach 
to  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  to  discriminate 
against  any  communities,  which  include 
the  gentleman's  and  mine.  There  is 
one  further  point  I  want  to  make. 
The  difficulty  with  UHF  is  not  so  much 
the  cost,  but  because  the  signal  does  not 
carry  as  far  as  it  does  with  VHF.  I  do 
not  see  how  making  everybody  have 
ultra  high  frequency  and  very  high  fre- 
quency is  going  to  solve  that  problem. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  hope  the  engineers  will 
be  able  to  improve  it  so  we  can  get  a 
stronger  signal  from  UHF.  It  will  travel 
only  about  half  as  far  and  takes  in  only 
about  one -third  as  many  people  as  VHF. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Youwger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  to  start  with  that 
I  voted  to  report  this  bill  and  I  think  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  My  con- 
cern about  this  whole  procedure  arises 
from  two  points:  One,  I  do  not  like  leg- 
islation that  comes  from  an  agreement 
between  the  Congress  and  a  regulatory 
body  as  to  their  not  doing  something  if 
we  will  do  something.    That  is  the  way 


this  legislation  originated.  I  think  that 
as  a  principle  that  is  not  a  good  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
has  just  said,  because,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  weis  doing  something.  What 
the  Commission  was  doing  was  deinter- 
mixture. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  was  a  very  posi- 
tive step,  and  it  was  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  know  and  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  on  the  committee  know,  there  has 
been  an  effort  made  over  a  long  period 
of  time  to  take  these  VHP  channels  from 
commercial  operation  and  utilize  them 
for  other  purposes.  That,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  behind  this  whole  issue.  It  is 
the  basic  problem. 

We  know  that  the  Commission  just  a 
short  time  ago  on  the  basis  of  a  so-called 
experiment  was  going  to  put  pay  TV  in 
every  major  market  in  the  United  States, 
108  of  them.  Everybody  knows  that  type 
of  experiment,  when  a  policy  of  that  kind 
Is  Imposed,  when  you  invade  a  market  in 
such  a  way  it  is  not  an  experiment,  it  is 
a  policy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Commission  is 
moving  toward  deintermixture;  first  five 
instances,  then  eight  more,  and  ulti- 
mately it  will  be  a  dozen  or  so,  and  finally 
by  this  effort  to  make  them  all  UHF. 
There  is  the  problem  involved.  The 
Commission  was  doing  something  about 
it  and  we  took  this  position  in  the  bill 
because  we  beUeve  it  is  the  best  in  the 
Interest  of  the  public. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  very  true.  I 
do  not  question  the  word  of  our  very  fine 
chairman.  But  the  gentleman  also  gives 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  originated 
out  of  an  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  that  they 
would  desist  from  their  deintermixture 
if  we  would  pass  this  legislation.  That 
is  the  way  the  legislation  originated. 

Second,  if  you  will  read  the  testimony, 
about  70  percent  of  the  testimony  in  the 
hearings  is  on  deintermixture  and  only 
about  30  percent  of  it  is  on  the  question 
of  the  advisability  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  all-channel  sets.  This  legislation  is 
not  required. 

It  Is  said  that  we  are  going  to  require 
the  manufacture.  This  is  all  permissive 
legislation.  It  Is  permissive  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  that 
they  may  only  require.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  that  says  that  Congress 
is  going  to  require  that  that  be  done. 

As  so  ably  expressed  by  our  chairman, 
this  is  a  long-range  program.  I  doubt 
if  anything  of  importance  can  come  of 
it  for  probably  3  years. 

It  is  not  something  that  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  in  a  very  short  time. 

As  to  that  double  page  ad  that  has 
been  referred  to.  Neither  of  the  gentle- 
men who  referred  to  it,  our  chairman  or 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  said  that 
they  tried  to  purchase  any  of  these  sets. 
I  have  a  friend  who  went  out  there  in 
answer  to  that  ad  on  the  all -channel 
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seta  who  tried  to  buy  one  of  them.  The 
clerk  said.  "No.  you  do  not  want  to  buy 
one  of  these."  And  he  did  everything 
possible  to  discourage  him.  He  finally 
said.  •Well,  if  you  buy  one  of  these  sets. 
you  cannot  get  the  UHP  more  than 
about  two  or  three  blocks  from  the  sta- 
tion."  I  mean  he  was  using  every  argu- 
ment possible  not  to  sell  it.  I  think  this 
ad,  from  what  my  friend  said,  who  was 
out  there,  was  more  or  less  of  a  come -on 
ad  because  they  had  no  intention  of 
selling  them.  He  is  the  only  one  I  know 
of  who  went  out  there  and  went  to  the 
store  and  tried  to  buy  one  of  the  sets. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Even  if  the  set  were 
available,  as  advertised,  would  that  nec- 
essarily mean  that  simply  because  there 
was  a  retail  price  established  by  one 
merchant,  which  is  a  practice  in  all  types 
of  bargain  marketing,  that  that  would 
be  an  indicator  that  there  would  be  no 
increase  in  price? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No.  I  think  anyone 
who  reads  the  hearings  or  who  sat 
through  the  hearings,  and  I  think  I 
probably  sat  through  as  many  days  of 
the  h.?arinQ:s  as  any  Member  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  think  that  it  would  show  the 
cost  of  the  set  on  an  avera<?e  will  be 
approximately  $30  more.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  of  that  at  all  be- 
cause the  testimony  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  of  everybody  testifying  in  the 
hearlni,'s  ws«  to  the  effect  that  the  price 
lncrea.se  would  be  more  than  $30  and 
some  less  than  $30.  but  the  averaef'  wa.s 
about  $30.  What  I  am  afraid  of  and 
what  I  fear,  and  I  have  two  amendments 
which  I  will  offer  in  due  time,  i.s  the  fact 
that  you  will  have  to  purcha.se  an  all- 
channel  set  but  you  will  not  have  the 
broadcasting  to  listen  to. 

For  Instance,  consider  the  testimony 
from  Akron,  Ohio  They  have  80  per- 
cent of  their  sets  in  Akron  which  were 
equipped  to  receive  the  UHF  signals  and. 
yet.  the  UHF  station  in  Akron,  according 
to  the  owner,  has  lost  ipproximatelv  $2 
million  simply  because  the  three  VHF 
stations  in  Cleveland  cover  that  whole 
area  to  the  point  where  the  UHF  station 
cannot  make  money  and  cannot  get  the 
advertising.  So  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
UHP  receiver.  I  am  afraid,  is  not  going 
to  be  the  whole  solution. 

I  have  in  mind  one  thing.  We  ousht 
to  develop  or  probably  at  least  try  to 
develop  the  same  process  that  was  de- 
veloped in  reference  to  FM  radio  The 
AM  radio  voluntarily  developed  FM  radio 
and  th«v  are  broadcast  simultaneously, 
and  now  we  have  a  very  fine  develop- 
ment in  FM  radio  and  it  has  been  excep- 
tionally good.  In  New  York  we  are  con- 
ducting an  experiment  now,  and  if  you 
will  rrcall  we  appropriated  some  $2  mil- 
lion something  over  a  year  ago  for  the 
FCC  for  this  purpose.  They  have  100 
sets  which  they  are  movin?  around  in 
New  York  to  test  out  the  UHF  reception 
in  a  canyon  city.  They  were  supposed  to 
mo\p  the  100  sets  around  to  about  5.000 
locations.  Their  report  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  about  October  But  so  far 
they  have  foand   the  reception  on  the 


UHF  receiver  and  they  have  their  own 
broadcasting  station,  is  ai  strong  as  the 
VHF  sUtion. 

Thus  far  It  has  proven  that  a  VH  sta- 
tion can  operate  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
even  in  the  biggest  canyon  city  we  have 
in  America. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  providing  again  permissive 
legislation  to  the  FCC.  that  they  may  re- 
quire the  V  broadcasters  to  broadcast 
also  over  U.  so  the  people  wih  know  they 
were  going  to  have  some  broadcast,  and 
It  will  be  developed  by  people  who  know 
broadcasting. 

Another  amendment  I  shall  offer  is  one 
to  permit  the  network.s  of  an  individual 
to  own  as  many,  up  to  five.  U  stations  as 
they  or  he  now  have  V  stations,  in  order 
that  we  can  have  the  networks  interested 
in  development. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  developing  of  broadcast- 
ing so  that  when  people  have  those  sets 
there  is  going  to  be  use  for  them.  That 
IS  the  problem  that  I  th;nk  we  are  con- 
fronted with,  and  that  is  the  problem 
that  confronts  these  concerns  There  is 
no  use  buyins;  a  set  because  of  what  may 
happen.  You  may  make  a  set  rapablt^  of 
receiving  UHF  and  VHF  The  UHF 
adapter  is  a  little  gadqet  in  the  receiver 
which  can  bt'  removed  After  the  sales- 
man eets  the  set.  if  you  wanted  a  V  re- 
ceiver and  not  a  U  receiver  he  could  take 
that  portion  out  and  he  could  sell  it  to 
you  for  $30  U>.5S  That  is  the  thing  I  am 
fearful  of  it  we  do  not  develop  the  broad- 
casting to  the  point  wliere  we  will  make 
It  advantageous  for  the  individual  to  pay 
more  for  the  U  set. 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  f  Mr  Anderson  I. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  shall  take  only  a  couple  of 
minutes  of  the  Committees  time  this 
afternoon  to  indicate  my  support  of  this 
le??islation  Although  not  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  had  occasion  to  follow 
this  legi.slation  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est becau.se  in  the  deintermixture  pro- 
ceedings that  were  In.stituted  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion — I 
think  in  July  of  last  year — Rockford.  Ill  . 
was  one  of  the  market  areas  .selected  as  a 
target. 

I  simply  take  this  time  to  indicate  the 
rea.sons  for  my  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  appreciate  that  the  fear  has  been 
expressed  this  afternoon  by  some  that  in 
effect  we  are  striking  a  barnrain  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission : 
we  are  telling  them  that  in  ex(han<re  for 
passing  this  bill  please  call  off  the  de- 
intermixture  in  these  eight  areas.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  by  the  commit- 
tee report,  that  by  the  debate  that  we  are 
having  on  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.>^e  this  afternoon,  we  are  makint^  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  bar'-ain- 
ing  with  the  Commission  Rather  we 
are  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  the 
will,  that  It  is  the  purpose,  that  it  Is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  they  shall  not 
proceed  in  these  eight  areas  with  de- 
intermixture  In  that  connection  I  want 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  tht-  additional 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr   HemphillI,  and  the  gen- 


tleman  from   Alabama    [Mr.   RobektsI. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
gentleman  in  the  statement  he  has  just 
made  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  can  do  only  what  the  Con- 
gress authorizes  it  to  do;  in  other  words. 
It  acts  for  the  Congress.  The  gentleman 
has  just  stat<^d  so  well  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  to  establish  congress! :>nAl  policy. 
We  are  substituting  congressional  policy 
for  Commission  policy,  and  I  think  that 
is  pretty  important. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  As  long 
ago  as  September  19,  1961,  I  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill. 
H  R  9291,  which  contained  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  delete 
previously  as.signed  very  high  frequency 
television  channels.  This  bill,  if  adopted, 
would  hpve  the  effect  of  prohibiting  any 
further  action  by  the  FCC  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  deintermixture  of  the 
eit;ht  television  market  areas  In  the 
country,  one  of  which  was  Rockford,  111. 
I  must  confess  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  the  adoption  of  the  absolute  bar 
by  statute  to  the  further  pursuit  of  the 
deintermixture  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  However,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  I  am  satisfied  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  bill  which  we  are 
debating  today  and  the  committee  re- 
ix)rt  which  accompanied  that  bill  that 
the  practical  effect  of  this  legislation  will 
be  tlie  same.  At  the  risk  of  reiterating 
what  I  have  already  tried  to  make  abun- 
dantly ck'ar,  I  am  supporting  this  bill 
because  I  feel  it  constitutes  notification 
to  the  FCC  that  the  Con^'ress  is  opposed 
to  the  deintermixture  proceedings  which 
were  begun  in  July  of  1961.  I  have 
received  literally  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
.sands  of  letU'rs  from  people  in  nay  con- 
Kressional  district  reflecting  their  ex- 
treme distaste  for  and  opposition  to  the 
proix)sal  to  eliminate  the  VHF  station  in 
Rockford.  111.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  represents  a 
genuine  victoiT  under  our  democratic 
process  for  those  who  oppo.se  the  deinter- 
mixture policy  of  the  Commission. 

I  appreciate  that  nonest  and  sincere 
men  have  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon  expressed  their  reservations 
about  the  constitutional  implications  of 
this  bill.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  citizens  recognize  that 
Federal  regulation  of  the  assignment  and 
allocation  of  television  channels  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  television  spectrum  in 
general,  is  a  proper  matter,  under  the 
Constitution,  for  the  F'ederai  Govern- 
ment a.s  it  involves  so  completely  the  sub- 
ject of  interstate  commerce.  I  am 
further  informed  that  the  television  in- 
dustry as  a  wliole  has  no  objection  to 
this  legi-slaiion.  Indeed,  viewed  in  its 
proper  perspective  this  act  of  Congress 
IS  not  u  regulation  of  a  manufacturing 
industry  but  rather  an  act  dealing  with 
the  utilization  and  development  of  that 
f)ortinn  of  the  Nation's  airwaves  which 
are  devoted  to  the  transmission  of  tele- 
vision si^naLs  Therefore.  I  think  that 
the  Congress  is  within  it.s  constitutional 
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power  in  acting.  Further,  I  believe  that 
our  action  will  be  in  response  to  the 
wishes  of  the  American  television  public. 
I  can  recaU  that  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  some  columnist  and 
others  were  Issuing  pious  protestations 
against  the  dangers  of  a  congressional 
dictatorship.  This  discussion  arose  in 
connection  with  the  attempt  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  Is- 
sue a  mandate  to  the  executive  branch 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  RS-70  weapons  system.  I  have 
taken  exception  to  these  fears  and  openly 
expressed  the  thought  that  the  dangers 
lie  in  an  entirely  different  direction. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  delegate  au- 
thority to  the  executive  branch  and  its 
myriad  administrative  agencies.  It  Is 
my  firm  belief  that  by  this  legislation  we 
are  enunciating  clear  and  firm  congres- 
sional policy  against  deintermixture. 
and  we  are  serving  notice  on  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  that 
wc  expect  congressional  pwlicy  to  be  ob- 
served. Particularly,  within  the  context 
of  the  times  in  which  we  are  living,  I 
think  that  this  is  a  healthy  thing.  I 
hoi)e  that  in  the  future  Congress  will 
continue  to  make  it  clear  that  its  policies 
when  expressed  in  the  form  of  law  are 
intended  to  prevail  over  policies  which 
is.sue  from  an  executive  or  administra- 
tive agency. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  I  purchased  the  tele- 
vision sets  I  have  in  my  home,  they 
were  all-channel  receiver  sets,  because 
Madison.  Wis.,  was  a  completely  inter- 
mixed market.  We  had  two  UHF  sta- 
tions and  one  VHF  station.  It  was 
quite  a  shock  to  mc  to  find  out  that  some 
people  could  receive  only  VHF  on  their 
receiver  sets  and  others  could  receive 
only  UHF  on  their  receiver  sets.  But 
after  I  arrived  In  Congress  I  discovered 
there  was  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
deintermix  some  markets  or  to  eliminate 
from  those  markets  the  VHF  signal.  The 
district  I  represent  has  no  television  sta- 
tion in  It.  with  one  exception.  Most  of 
the  signals  that  they  receive  come  out 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  which  Is  in  another 
congressional  district.  The  only  regular 
and  good  signal  they  receive  is  the  VHF 
signal  that  comes  out  of  the  station  In 
Madison,  Wis. 

When  I  learned  there  was  an  effort  on 
foot  to  deintermix  the  Madison  market. 
winch  is  one  of  the  targets  of  the  FCC, 
I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Congress 
to  require  the  FCC  to  desist  In  further 
activities  until  they  had  made  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  their  experiments 
with  UHF  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Other  Members  of  this  body  introduced 
resolutions  which  would  have  denied  to 
the  FCC  the  authority  to  deintermix. 
These  bills,  together  with  the  bill  for 
all -channel  receivers,  were  referred  to 
the  very  fine  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  that  held  simul- 
taneous hearings  on  this  entire  subject  of 
all-channel  receivers  and  deintermix- 
ture. 


I  want  to  say  the  impression  I  got 
from  attending  those  hearings  and  par- 
ticipating in  them  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  trying  desperately  to  preserve 
in  this  country  a  great  natural  resource. 
That  is,  the  70  bands  on  the  spectrum 
that  are  assigned  to  the  UHF  trans- 
mission signal.  Try  as  they  may,  try 
as  the  industry  may,  they  have  been 
unable  to  Induce  f>eople  to  go  into  the 
transmission  of  the  UHP  signal.  But 
this  body  in  spite  of  that  just  the  other 
day  voted  a  fimd  of  $25  million  to  en- 
courage educational  television,  most  of 
which  will  be  on  the  UHF  band. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  giving  money 
to  encourage  its  use,  and  here  today 
when  we  have  a  bill  which  is  attempting 
to  make  that  band  useful,  we  have  people 
who  are  opr>osing  it  on  the  ground  it 
might  cost  a  little  more  money  to  pur- 
chase sets  that  are  used  in  their  homes. 

My  impression  of  that  is  that  the 
people  want  a  television  receiver  that 
win  receive  both  UHF  and  VHF.  I  fre- 
quently hear  an  expression  on  the  part 
of  people  who  feel  they  cannot  get  the 
UHP  signal  or  they  cannot  get  the  VHF 
signal,  and  they  object  to  paying  the  $30 
additi<Hial  because  it  requires  a  little 
box  to  be  placed  on  top  of  their  present 
television  set  which  the  lady  of  the  house 
has  to  move,  dust,  and  take  care  of;  and 
when  it  is  added  to  a  set  it  is  not  as 
effective  as  It  probably  should  be.  What 
we  should  do  is  try  to  eliminate  the  waste 
that  is  occurring  when  these  70  bands 
of  the  spectrum  are  not  being  used.  We 
should  encourage  them. 

There  was  no  bargain  or  agreement 
made  with  any  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  w£LS  a  decision  made  in  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  aiKl  Foreign 
Commerce  that  the  best  solution  to 
reach  the  desired  objective  of  complete 
intermixture  was  the  passage  of  this  very 
bill  requiring  all-channel  receivers  on 
all  sets  made  hereafter.  It  was  a  deci- 
sion made  in  the  Congress,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  the  House  will  approve 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CrakerI. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  just  one  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  With  reference  to  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin made,  I  think  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  the  increased  cost  to  many  of 
us,  because  the  principle  involved  would 
be  the  same  whether  the  set  was  in- 
creased 30  cents  or  $30. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  and  that  my  remarks  follow  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Baiucy]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
requested  this  time  in  order  to  clarify 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  a  ques- 
tion which  appears  on  pa«:e  3  of  the  re- 
port, and  to  request  his  comment  on 
educational  television.  That  statement 
is  as  follows : 

At  present  92  YHF  and  189  UHF  channels 
are  reserved  for  educational  broadcajstlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  thought  that 
when  this  legislation  was  considered  and 
the  allotment  was  made,  that  the  num- 
ber of  educational  television  channels 
were  considerably  in  excess  of  what  are 
reported  here.  For  instance,  in  the 
northern  part  of  my  State  I  led  the  fight 
to  have  channel  5  allotted  to  six  State 
educational  institutions.  I  find  now  that 
because  they  did  not  proceed  to  build  the 
station  within  the  year  after  the  time 
was  allotted,  that  that  time  has  been 
allotted  now  to  a  commercial  group  and 
is  no  longer  available,  except  about  10 
or  15  percent,  and  perhaps,  some  days, 
as  much  as  20  percent  is  allotted  to  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  this  legislation 
permit  any  further  invasion  of  those 
stations  that  are  reserved  for  educational 
purposes? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  on  the  contrary,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  I 
think  it  will  make  possible  greater  utili- 
zation of  the  assignments  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  That  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  legislation  which  was 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  I  think  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mack]. 
Now,  there  has  been  a  great  demand,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  over  a  period  of  time  to  the 
effect  that  if  these  VHF  channels  as- 
signed for  educational  television  pur- 
poses were  not  going  to  be  utilized,  they 
should  be  reassigned  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Who,  might  I  inquire, 
has  the  authority  to  do  that?  Who, 
without  notice,  has  autliority  to  do  that, 
and  to  take  away  channel  5  from  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  West  Virginia 
and  give  it  to  a  commercial  group? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  has  the  author- 
ity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress 
has  directed  the  PCC  to  make  these 
determinations.  After  the  rulemaking 
procedure  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  would  make  such 
judgment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  It  not  true,  then, 
that  there  is  a  possibility  these  reserva- 
tions for  educational  purposes  with  that 
authority  given  to  the  Commission  that 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  years  there  will 
not  be  any  reservation  for  education,  and 
that  all  of  them  will  be  granted  for  com- 
mercial purposes? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  not  at  all.  We 
have  just  passed  a  bill  which  has  been 
signed  by  the  President  today,  I  will  ad- 
vise the  Members  of  the  House,  providing 
for  an  educational  television  program. 
In  my  judgment  that  legislation  will  en- 
hance the  program  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  in  order  to  answer  a 
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question  of  the  gentleman  frotB  Call- 
fomU  [Mr.  HacinI  to  whom  I  yield  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  this  legislation  it 
creates  a  moratorium  In  respect  to  cer- 
tain delntermixture  proceedings  which 
are  current;  and  it  divides  those  into 
two  categories,  eight  In  one  category,  and 
four  in  another.  The  Commission  stipu- 
lates, and  It  is  committee  policy,  that 
this  moratorium  definitely  applies  to  the 
eight,  but  with  respect  to  the  four  there 
appears  to  be  some  doubt.  And  I  refer  to 
the  language  on  page  7  of  the  committee 
report  which  states: 

There  we  four  other  delntermixture  pro- 
ceedlngB  referred  to  In  detail  in  the  appendix 
to  the  CommlMlon's  letter  In  the  case  of 
which  the  Commission  may  find  It  necessary 
to  go  forward  with  such  proceedings  and  to 
reach  a  decision  In  these  cases  which  the 
Commlaslon  determine*  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest  under  the  particular  facts  existing 
In  the  proceedings. 

Now  I  emphasize  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

In  deciding  these  cases,  however,  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  Commission  to  give 
proper  weight  to  the  congressional  policies 
set  forth  In  this  report.  Furthermore,  the 
committee  notes  the  Commission's  statement 
that  In  deciding  these  particular  cases  it 
will  give  great  weight  to  any  loes  of  service 
to  the  public  which  would  result  from  the 
abandonment  of  VHF  channels  allocated  to 
the  particular  communities  Involved  In  these 
cases. 

May  I  have  some  further  comment 
from  the  Chairman  with  respect  to  this 
particular  language? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  committee  did  not  feel  that 
Congress  had  the  authority  to  deal  with 
the  four  stations  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred,  because  all  four  of  those  cases 
were  Ln  litigation  in  respect  of  delnter- 
mixture. They  were  cases  on  which  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
had  passed.  They  were  appealed  to  the 
courts.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  those 
cases,  being  in  litigation,  the  Congress 
did  not  feel  that  we  should  invade  or 
could  Invade  the  prerogatives  of  the  ju- 
diciary. What  we  did  say  had  to  do  with 
establishing  congressional  policy  on  de- 
lntermixture. When  the  Commission 
makes  the  decision  in  these  cases,  the 
Commission  is  expected  to  follow  the 
principles  of  the  moratorium  on  delnter- 
mixture. as  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port, if  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest.  As  an  example,  there  is  Fresno. 
Calif.,  where  delntermixture  has  already 
been  consummated,  as  I  understand. 
They  are  finding  that  the  UHP  signal 
there  is  such  that  the  p)eople  are  appar- 
ently satisfied  with  It.  It  is  operating 
In  the  public  interest  and  therefore  it 
should  be  assumed — I  have  no  way  of 
making  any  commitment — It  would  have 
to  be  assumed  that  in  a  matter  of  that 
kind  it  would  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
continue  the  situation  as  Is.  In  other 
words,  where  the  Commission  can  make 
a  determination  that  it  Is  In  the  public 
Interest,  it  will  follow  the  policy  of  the 
moratorium. 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ob- 
jection to  this  particular  legislation  from 
my  part  of  the  country,  where  we  are 
rather  sparsely  settled,  is  that  while  It 
does  take  care  of  a  problem  for  the  urban 
areas  the  problems  of  the  sparsely  set- 
tled areas  are  not  helped  at  all.  That  Is 
hardly  a  really  good  objection  to  giving 
a  remedy  to  the  urban  areas,  but  we  are, 
in  effect,  t)elng  charged — we  who  buy 
television  sets  out  in  Montana — more  for 
a  television  set,  and  yet  the  problems  of 
the  sparsely  settled  areas  are  not  at- 
tacked by  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Let  me  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  effort  has  t)een  made  to 
move  all  commercials  to  UHF.  If  we 
were  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  all  commercial  television 
would  be  UHF.  the  gentleman's  area 
would  be  really,  seriously  in  trouble. 
From  that  standpoint  I  would  urge  the 
gentleman  to  think  a  long  time  before  he 
opposes  legislation  of  this  kind,  because 
whether  the  gentleman  knows  It  or  not 
this  Is  an  attempt  to  help  the  gentle- 
man's area. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Let  me  point  out  two  other  pres- 
ent problems  that  are  present  in  my 
area.  There  are  local  stations  in  Mon- 
tana which  are  rebroadcast  by  transla- 
tors, but  the  translators  which  rebroad- 
cast to  remote  areas  the  signal  of  the 
urban  areas  are  limited  to  100  watts  of 
power.  In  Canada,  translators  are  per- 
mitted 275  watts.  One  hundred  watts 
are  not  suJfflclent  to  get  television  out  to 
some  of  our  more  remote  rural  areas  and 
they  are  being  denied  any  television  at 
all. 

Also,  cable  television  in  Montana  ur- 
ban areas  is  competitive  with  free  TV  in 
that  cable  TV  will  bring  programs  in 
from  the  larger  cities  like  Salt  Lake  and 
Spokane,  and  then  the  larger  advertis- 
ers of  the  country  will  not  pay  to  adver- 
tise on  the  small  stations  in  Montana  V- 
cause  they  get  into  our  public  free 

We  need  assistance  and  protection  for 
free  television  in  Montana,  so  that  their 
programs  are  not  duplicated  by  cable- 
pay  television  in  the  urban  areas.  This 
is  necessary  so  that  national  advertisers 
on  network  programs  must  pay  local 
free  television  in  Montana  for  area 
coverage.  I  want  to  encourage  every 
kind  of  enterprise  in  television.  We  need 
help  from  the  Congress  and  the  FCC  to 
that  end  In  Montana.  Under  this  bill,  we 
are  not  relieved  or  assisted,  we  will  be 
paying  for  additional  channels  on  our  re- 
ctivers  yet  those  channels  that  are  al- 
ready on  our  sets  are  not  properly  reg- 
ulated for  us  to  receive  all  the  television 
service  we  really  need. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  answer  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  yielding  to  me. 


Can  the  chairman  tell  me  If  UHF  re- 
ception in  the  present  state  of  the  art 
is  as  good  as  VHF  reception? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  say  it  la ;  within 
the  limits  of  the  reception  of  thotfe  who 
are  capable  of  perfecting  It,  It  gives  as 
Kood  reception  Insofar  as  the  coverage 
of  the  area  to  be  covered,  no,  It  Is  not. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Because  of  my  pro- 
fo'indly  high  regard  for  the  chairman 
and  his  committee.  I  would  be  Inclined  to 
support  this  legislation,  but  this  question 
IS  disturbing  me.  If  we  can  tell  the 
manufacturers  to  build  UHF  receivers 
into  these  new  sets,  will  we  then  b«  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  ultimately  putting 
the  country  on  UHF  television  and  let- 
ting the  Government,  that  now  uses  a 
lot  of  VHF.  continue  to  use  those? 

Mr  HARRIS  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  say  that  we  feel  that  this  action 
is  just  the  reverse.  If  we  do  not  take 
some  action  likt  this  we  are  ultimately 
going  to  find  the  country  with  nothing 
but  UHF. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation,  or  If 
we  do  not  do  this  In  forcing  Installation 
of  UHF  receivers  in  sets,  will  we  then  be 
able  to  start  probing  for  an  answer  to 
thLs  whole  problem  in  a  more  eflOclent 
use  of  VHF  facilities  now  In  service?  I 
am  airaid  the  Government  has  a  lot  of 
VHF  channels.  There  has  not  been  a 
word  said  today  about  the  Ooyemment 
using  these  channels.  We  are  In  effect 
telling  the  American  people  to  secure 
their  television  entertainment  on  UHP 
television,  when  we  have  not  seen  wheth- 
er there  Is  really  eCBcient  use  of  VHF 
television  at  this  stage  of  the  art. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  have  been  Involved  In  that  si^- 
ject  now  for  several  years,  at  least  5,  or. 
6,  or  7  years.  We  have  held  hearings  and 
we  have  tried  our  best  to  do  something 
about  it.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  certain  assignments  of  cer- 
tain channels  of  the  spectnun  that  have 
been  assigned  to  them  that  you  cannot 
get  from  them.  An  effort  was  made 
about  3  years  ago  to  take  these  12  or  13 
away  from  the  commercial  operation  and 
It  created  a  terrible  condition  In  the 
country.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
I  have  done  all  I  can  do  and  what  the 
gentleman  has  suggested  Is  something 
that  our  committee  has  pursued  for  the 
last  several  years.  We  even  tried  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  super- 
agency  that  would  have  authority  to  re- 
assign these  channels,  but  I  could  get 
nowhere  with  that  because  of  military 
domination. 

Mrs.  RILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

I  am  happy  that  we  are  able  to  pre- 
serve the  fine  services  of  channel  10  by 
this  compromise. 

We  In  South  Carolina  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  preserve  this  valuable 
resource  which  we  call  our  VHF  channel 
in  Columbia  which  renders  great  serv- 
ice not  only  In  Columbia  and  elsewhere 
In  my  district,  but.  also.  In  the  districts 
of  the  other  Congressmen  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  effectively  worked 
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out  a  compromise  to  give  the  people  the 
continued  services  of  channel  10. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesies  shown  me 
by  the  various  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  when  I  asked  them 
to  give  us  help  in  saving  channel  10. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairmam,  I 
favor  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  It 
will  lead  to  a  more  effective  use  of  the 
Connecticut  television  potential. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  my  district, 
however,  it  is  extremely  important  to 
note  in  connection  with  this  bill  the  as- 
surances of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  Mr. 
Mi  now.  that  the  previously  proposed 
delntermixture  would  be  indefinitely  de- 
layed. This  means  that  the  threatened 
removal  of  Connecticut's  charuiel  3  will 
not  take  place  and  the  television  service 
of  this  fine  station,  which  constitutes 
the  sole  television  service  of  many  peo- 
ple in  my  district,  m-ill  be  continued. 

I  am  sure  that  Governor  Dempsey.  of 
Connecticut,  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  effort  to  save  channel  3,  and  all  of 
u.s  who  had  any  iiart  in  this  result,  will 
feel  higlily  gratified  that  the  high  level 
of  Connecticut  lelevLsion  service  will  be 
m.untained. 

I  have  previously  stated  my  position 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, when  I  opposed  the  delntermixture 
of  channel  3  on  the  ground  that  such 
action  would  adversely  affect  about  250,- 
000  residents  of  Connecticut.  Approxi- 
mately 45.000  residents  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  would  have  been 
faced  with  a  complete  television  black- 
out if  this  experiment  with  UHF  had 
been  approved.  While  I  believe  in  the 
extension  and  enlargement  of  UHF  tele- 
vision charmel  use  where  practical,  it 
ha.s  been  established  that  UHF  is  not 
effective  in  .sparsely  populated  areas  and 
in  areas  of  rough,  hilly,  and  wooded 
terrain  such  as  we  have  in  many  parts 
of  Connecticut. 

It  wa.s  my  privilege  to  have  testified 
at  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Inter.state  and  FoiTitrn  Commerce  in 
support  of  all-channel  television  re- 
ceiver Icsislation  and  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  elimination  of  VHF  chan- 
nel 3  from  Hartford.  Conn.  I  believe 
tliat  with  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion we  can  be  confident  of  improved 
television  reception  through  greater  de- 
vclojmient  of  UHF  where  practical. 

Most  Important,  however,  to  residents 
of  my  district,  is  the  assurance  provided 
by  tiie  Chairman  of  the  FCC  that  pro- 
ceedings for  elimination  of  Connecticut's 
VHF  channel  3  will  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  BRAY.  M-.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
supi  ort  of  H  R.  8031  Which  would  require 
tlie  manufacture  of  all-channel  televi- 
sion receivers. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in  HJl. 
10532  to  make  possible  further  develop- 
ment of  c<Hnmercial  and  educational 
television  on  the  70  UHF  channels  that 
are  now  available  and  at  the  same  time 
make  sure  that  the  existing  television 
service  to  the  American  public  now  pro- 
vided by  commercial  and  educational 
statior^s  operating  on  the  12  VHP  chan- 
nels Is  not  impaired. 

This  bill  would  empower  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  require 


that  any  television  receiver  shipped  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  must  be 
ooostnicted  so  that  it  will  be  able  to 
receive  all  of  the  present  12  VHF  chan- 
nels nofw  B^ocated  to  television  and  all 
of  the  70  UHF  channels  now  allocated  to 
television. 

I  had  proposed  in  addition  that  legis- 
lation spedflcally  prohibit  the  Federal 
Onmmun  1  cations  Commission  frcxn  de- 
leting any  VHF  channel  assignment 
from  any  community  in  the  country,  or 
from  all  communities  in  the  country, 
when  such  action  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose of,  or  have  the  effect  of.  making  all 
television  stations  in  any  community 
operate  on  UHF  channels. 

It  is  the  belief  of  msmy  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  that  if  all- 
channel  television  receiver  legislation  is 
passed,  the  Commission  will  preserve  the 
present  VHF  allocations.  I  hope  so,  but 
I  am  not  certain.  Personally  I  would 
like  to  see  more  complete  safeguards 
established  to  protect  the  VHF  channels, 
but  the  present  bill  is  an  important  stsp 
in  the  right  direction.  Members  of  the 
committee  tell  me  that  while  this  bill 
is  not  as  strong  a  bill  as  they  would  like, 
that  it  Is  the  best  that  they  can  get 
passed. 

Last  year  the  FCC  issued  a  notice  in 
which  it  stressed  the  importance  of  all- 
channel  receiver  legislation  in  connec- 
tion with  its  handling  of  television  allo- 
cation matters.  But  the  thrust  of  that 
notice  was  not  toward  providing  for  the 
further  development  of  UHF  television 
in  connection  with  and  alongside  VHF 
television.  Rather,  the  notice  contem- 
plates doing  away  with  VHF  substan- 
tially, if  not  indeed  completely.  Thus,  in 
the  notice  the  Commission  announced 
that  it  was  starting  proceedings  Uiat  day 
to  take  VHP  channels  out  of  eight  com- 
munities, that  it  was  planning  to  start 
similar  proceedings  in  an  undisclosed 
number  of  other  communities,  and  that 
ultimately  it  visualized  a  television  sys- 
tem in  which  all  stations,  or  almost  all 
stations,  would  operate  on  UHF  chan- 
nels. 

It  is  clear  that  the  continuation  of 
this  policy  by  the  FCC  will  lead  to  the 
complete  elimination  of  VHP  stations. 
UHF  stations  simply  cannot  do  the  job 
in  providing  the  service  to  millions  of 
viewers  who  are  outside  of  heavily  pop- 
ulated centers. 

We  do  need  to  better  utilize  the  UHF 
channels.  If  all  television  sets  are  built 
so  they  can  receive  both  UHF  and  VHF 
stations,  as  this  bill  provides,  the  total 
television  service  can  be  increased  rather 
than  curtailed. 

Whether  or  not  a  State  is  directly  af- 
fected by  immediate  proposals  for  shift 
to  UHF.  it  Is  i4>parent  that  If  this  phi- 
losophy once  gains  a  foothold  it  will  not 
be  long  before  all  the  States  and  all  the 
people  win  be  suffering  from  It. 

TndJa^ft  is  now  served  by  television 
stations  which  operate  on  UHF  and  VHP 
channels.  Both  UHP  stations  and  VHP 
stations  provide  a  very  valuable  service 
to  the  public.  But  neither  VHF  channels 
alone  nor  UHF  channels  alone  could 
possibly  do  the  job  that  is  being  done, 
and  In  the  future  can  only  be  done,  not 
only  in  Indiana  but  across  the  Nation, 


by  stations  operating  In  both  freqiiency 
bands. 

Although  UHF  stations  can  proYlde  a 
worthwhile  service  within  the  limits  of 
their  inherent  capabilities,  they  simply 
cannot  cover  the  wide  areas  that  can 
be  oov^ed  by  stations  operating  on  VHF 
channels.  II  a  VHF  station  is  shifted 
to  a  UHF  cliannel,  a  great  number  of 
people  will  lose  an  existing  television 
service  and  many  of  these  people  will 
lose  their  only  television  service.  For 
the  most  part,  these  people  would  be  lo- 
cated in  nn*al  areas,  cm  farms.  In  small 
and  medium -size  communities,  and  in 
outlying  sections.  They  now  get  tele- 
vision service  because  "VHP  stations  in 
larger,  but  d:istant,  cranmimltles  are  able 
to  bring  the  service  to  them.  If  this 
■VHP  service  were  takoi  away,  the  only 
way  they  couJd  get  service  back  would  be 
to  build  local  staticms. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  television 
stations  take  a  lot  more  money  to  build 
and  operate  than  do  radio  stations.  It 
just  does  not  make  economic  sense  to  as- 
sume that  these  small  and  remote  and 
lightly  populated  areas  are  going  to  be 
able  to  support  their  own  local  stations 
in  order  to  replace  the  lost  VHF  service. 
Therefore,  If  we  are  to  make  sure  that 
the  public  does  not  suffo*  loss  of  tele- 
vision service,  we  must  make  sure  that 
VHP  stations  are  not  shifted  to  UHF. 

If  viewers  can  choose  freely  between 
VHP  and  UHP  stations,  then  it  will  be 
possible  for  such  stations  to  operate  in 
the  same  areas.  At  the  same  time,  those 
viewers  in  outlying  areas  will  still  be  able 
to  receive  the  stronger  VHF  programs 
and  will  not  be  denied  service  as  the 
FCC  policy  would  eventually  bring 
about. 

Because  television  is  so  rery  important 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  I  be'.leve 
it  is  essential  for  the  Congress  to  state 
clearly  that  the  public  interest  would  not 
be  served  by  an  all-UHF  system,  but 
would  be  served  by  a  system  under  which 
the  present  12  VHF  channels  and  the 
present  70  UHP  channels  operated  along- 
side each  other.  This  bill  would  make 
this  clear,  while  at  the  same  time  open- 
ing the  way  toward  further  development 
of  our  television  system  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  us — not  because  the  end  is 
necessarily  unworthy,  but  because  I  ques- 
tion the  means. 

This  bill — H.R.  8031 — authorizes  the 
Federal  Commxm^lcatlons  Ccmunlsslon  to 
require  television  set  manufacturers  to 
equip  all  sets  to  receive  the  70  ultra-high 
frequency  channels  in  addition  to  the  12 
TV  channels  most  sets  now  receive. 

I  object  to  this  as  one  more  area  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  In- 
truding In  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

It  certainly  would  be  an  advantage  to 
some  people  if  their  sets  could  receive 
more  TV  channels.  However,  It  Is  also 
an  advantage  to  have  color  television, 
but  no  one  here  is  proposing  that  the 
Federal  Government  require  all  sets  to 
receive  color. 

Why  can  we  not  leave  it  to  the  option 
of  manufacturers  to  add  this  additional 
equipment  to  newly  msmufactured  sets? 
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Thia  would  give  people  the  free  choice  of 
buying  the  somewhat  more  expensive 
sets  with  this  equipment,  or  not  buying 
them  If  they  did  not  choose  to  pay  the 
additional  money. 

We  are  faced  here  with  a  question  of 
principle.  Our  Constitution  Is  clear  in 
the  limits  set  on  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Throughout  our  history  many 
people  have  been  willing  to  forgo  some 
benefits  in  order  to  hold  the  power  of 
Government  In  check. 

It  is  my  belief  that  to  extend  the  regu- 
latory power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
even  in  so  limited  a  way,  would  not  be 
worth  what  this  legislation  hopes  to  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  8031.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  require  that  all  television 
receivers  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  imported  into  the  United 
States,  be  equipped  by  the  manufacturer 
to  receive  all  television  channels,  that 
is.  the  12  channels  in  the  VHP  band,  as 
well  as  those  channels  for  the  UHP  sta- 
tions. 

This  Is  particularly  important  in  the 
24th  District  of  Pennsylvania  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  Erie 
Broadcasting  Station  WICU  will  be  as- 
sured, by  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
that  it  may  continue  its  operations  and 
continue  to  serve  its  viewers.  True,  also. 
Is  the  fact  that  UHP  stations  such  as 
W8EE  in  Erie.  Pa.,  will  benefit  by  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  TV  sets  be 
equipped  by  the  manufacturer  to  receive 
all  82  TV  channels,  the  VHP  as  well  as 
the  UHP  channels.  At  the  present  time 
It  c(5sts  from  $35  to  $50  to  convert  a 
standard  TV  set  to  receive  all  programs, 
including  the  educational  programs 
which  are  usually  broadcast  on  UHP 
stations. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  benefit 
from  TV  to  the  highest  degree,  sets  must 
be  manufactured  which  are  capable  of 
receiving  stations  operating  on  UHP 
channels. 

There  are  nearly  55  million  TV  sets 
in  operation  today,  but  only  about  9 
million  of  these,  approximately  16  per- 
cent, are  capable  of  receiving  UHP  tele- 
vision signals. 

The  overwhelming  bulk  of  TV  set 
production  today  is  limited  to  VHP  sets. 
The  situation  is  steadily  getting  worse. 
In  1953  over  20  percent  of  the  TV  sets 
were  manufactured  to  receive  UHP  sta- 
tions, but.  by  1961.  only  about  6  percent 
of  the  TV  sets  were  so  equipped. 

In  my  opinion,  the  country  as  a  whole 
will  benefit  by  this  legislation.  It  is  also 
an  important  step  toward  the  final  solu- 
tion of  this  difficult  and  perplexing  prob- 
lem. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  none  of  us  wants  to 
see  the  approximately  70  UHF  stations 
going  to  waste  through  lack  of  use.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  many  are  concerned 
that  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means 
when  an  improper  means  is  used  to  at- 
tain the  end.  This  problem  is  something 
like  the  chicken  and  the  egg  situation, 
whether  you  start  with  the  UHP  station 
or  UHP-VHP  receiving  sets.     Obviously 


both  are  needed.  Again  all  of  us  share  a 
concern  over  the  delntermixture  where- 
by UHP  or  VHP  would  be  denied  metro- 
politan areas  as  they  are  segregated  one 
from  the  other  in  different  areas. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill  is  very  fun- 
damental. This  Is  the  wrong  means  to 
attain  the  end  Constitutionally,  I  do 
not  believe  this  Congress  has  the  right 
to  lay  down  manufacturing  specifica- 
tions. Since  we  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution,  this  argument  alone  Is 
enough  reason  for  me  to  oppose  this  bill. 
But  even  as  the  Constitution  is  soundly 
based  on  fundamental  principles  there 
are  also  other  objections  which  I  have 
that  are  quite  fundamental: 

First.  Consumers  would  be  forced  to 
pay  more  for  their  television  sets. 

Second.  After  having  paid  more  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  forced 
manufacturers  to  include  the  additional 
UHF  channels  they  woula  not  be  able  to 
benefit  from  UHP  reception  if  no  stations 
were  available  in  their  area.  Further,  I 
have  bo*^n  reliably  informed  that  UHF 
adapters  can  be  added  to  present  TV  sets 
at  such  time  as  TV  set  ow  ners  choose  to 
dn  so  Here  there  is  an  element  of  free 
choice,  which  I  think  is  a  basic  funda- 
mental of  free  .socitty  .so  typical  of  our 
constitutional  Republic  vvithin  a  democ- 
racy Unfortunate  as  the  deintermix  ac- 
tion by  the  FCC.  more  unfortunate,  it 
seems  to  me  is  thi"-  deal  between  the  FCC 
and  Members  of  ConKiess  to  force  the 
manufacturers  and  the  consumers  to 
conform  to  Federal  reculation. 

In  ajdition.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  we  are  not  even  sure  that  the  I'HP 
broadciisting  will  work  The  $2  million 
enRineering  investigation  in  New  York 
City  of  technical  problems  relating  to 
UHP  signal  characteristics  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  not  resulted  in  findings  neces- 
sary to  know  if  such  UHF  broadcasting 
will  be  successful.  In  cyassine:  this  bill  we 
therefore  have  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Plnailv.  as  a  precedent,  wherein  the 
Federal  Grovemment  controls  the  manu- 
facturer there  is  no  telling  how  far  such 
control  may  extend  in  the  future.  For 
all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  there- 
fore. I  must  opE>ose  the  Dill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
303  of  the  Communlcatlona  Act  of  1934  (47 
use  303 1  Is  ajnended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  Have  authority,  whenever  the  objec- 
tive* of  this  Act  so  require,  to  prescribe 
minimum  performance  capabllitiee  for  ap- 
paratus designed  to  receive  television  pic- 
tures broadcast  simultaneously  with  sound, 
when  such  apparatus  Ls  traded  or  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce,  or  Is  Imported  from 
any  foreign  country  Into  the  United  States, 
for  sale  or  resale  to  the  public." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  pcige  1.  begin- 
ning with  line  6.  strike  out  all  down  through 


line  4  on  page  2  and  insert  in  lieu  tbereoif 
the  following: 

"(s)  Have  authority  to  require  that  appar- 
atus designed  to  receive  television  pictures 
broadcast  simultaneously  with  sound  be 
capable  of  receiving  all  frequencies  allocated 
by  the  Commission  to  television  broadcast- 
ing when  such  apparatus  Is  shipped  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  Is  Imported  from  any  for- 
eign country  In  the  United  States,  for  sale 
or  resale  to  the  public." 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Touncki:  Page 
2.  after  line  9.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  2  Section  307  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S  C.  307)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following. 

"■(f)  The  Commission  may  require  any 
licensee  who  is  authorized  to  engage  In  tele- 
vUlon  broadcasting  on  a  very  high  frequency 
channel  (between  54  and  216  megacycles)  to 
also  engage  In  television  broadcasting  on  an 
ultra  high  frequency  channel  (between  470 
and  890  megacycles)  after  the  date  on  which 
rules  prescribed  under  section  330  of  this 
Act  become  effective."  " 

Redesignate  the  following  section  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  explain  what  this  amendment 
does.  I  would  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman,  if  I  may,  and  refer  to 
a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  page  4.  The 
addition  there  refers  to  this  very  same 
question  that  I  have  raised.     It  says: 

Another  method  of  promoting  the  UHF 
operation  was  sutJKested  to  the  committee. 
It  win  require  each  commercial  VHF  station 
Ui  operate  a  parallel  UHP  sUtlon  In  the 
same  m.inner  The  committee  Is  convinced 
that  such  proposals  would  not  provide  the 
public  with  a  significant  amount. 

And  .so  forth. 

As  I  recall,  this  was  not  discussed  by 
the  committee  I  wonder  if  It  would  not 
be  well  to  clear  up  the  record  on  that 
at  this  point. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YOUNGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  Ls  correct.  This  and  any 
other  provision  should  be  cleared  up  as 
much  as  possible.  If  It  needs  any  clarifi- 
cation. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 
and  the  gentleman  has  talked  to  me 
about  this  and,  therefore.  I  was  aware 
of  his  interest,  if  he  will  read  the  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  legislation  at  pages 
536  and  537.  there  is  included  a  letter 
from  the  Electronic  Industries  Asso- 
ciated dated  March  23,  1962.  in  which 
this  question  was  raised. 

The  electronics  industry  proposed  as 
an  alternative  to  the  problem  that  the 
broadcasting  industry  be  required  to 
broadcast  over  both  a  VHP  assignment 
and  a  UHF  assignment.  The  commit- 
tee report  paid  no  attention  to  this  lan- 
guage because  of  the  proposal  that  was 
made  to  the  committee  as  an  alternative. 
The  committee  did  not  consider  or  even 
discuss  seriously,  if  Indeed  at  all,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  electronics  industry.  There- 
fore the  footnote  here  was  included  in 
the  report  merely  to  show  that  there  was 
a  discussion  and  the  committee  did  not 
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comply  and  go  along  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  electronics  industry. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  The  committee  did 
not  discuss  It,  or  it  was  not  discussed. 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  committee  moved 
10  other  phases.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  did  not  act  on  It  even  to  discuss  it 
in  executive  session. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  did  not  think  about 
It  until  afterwards,  but  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  I  think  our  problem  is  to  get  the 
broadcasting  started  so  that  the  all- 
channel  receiver  will  be  of  value.  I 
think  the  Members  are  clear  as  to  the 
amendment's  intent  and  what  is  in- 
volved. There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  be- 
cause the  FCC  did  have  this  same  idea  as 
one  part  of  the  delntermixture  docket 
which  they  were  processing. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNGER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Then  the  stations  would 
have   to   broadcast   on   both  VHP  and 
UHP  channels. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Just  as  they  do  now 
with  AM  and  FM  radio.  It  can  be  re- 
ceived on  the  same  receiver  with  proper 
additions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is 
a  pood  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Part  of  the  difficulty 
arises  from  the  networks  taking  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  stations  that  they  do 
not  have  the  necessary  time  to  broadcast 
local  and  public  interest  affairs.  This 
would  give  them  a  chance  at  another 
station  to  do  that.  And  their  experience 
and  facilities  would  enable  them  to  do 
it  at  less  cost  than  to  establish  a  new 
broadcasting  station. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  whatever  good  it 
mi^'ht  do  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
summarize  the  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation, because  it  has  been  scant.  First 
of  all,  let  us  get  the  issue  in  its  proper 
perspective.  What  this  legislation  does 
is  to  make  available  by  compulsion  that 
which  is  already  available  to  the  tele- 
vLsion  viewers  of  this  country  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  In  the  process  of  doing 
this  we  force  upon  millions  of  American 
television  viewers  the  necessity  of  buy- 
ing equipment  which  they  neither  need 
nor  necessarily  want. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  here  today  that  everyone  is 
for  the  bill,  including  the  television 
manufacturers.  I  ref>eat  that  if  the  tele- 
vision manufacturers  favor  this  bill  then 
there  is  no  need  for  the  legislation.  In 
recent  years  here  in  the  Congress  we 
have  tried  to  amend  and  even  repeal  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  as  we  are 
doing  today.  The  facility  or  apparatus 
that  is  necessary  to  those  who  cannot 
presently  receive  UHP  may  be  purchased 
by  the  person  who  demands  or  who 
wants  it. 

Instead  of  leaving  it  on  that  basis,  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  fact  that  the 
television  manufacturers  apparently 
want  this  legislation  and.  therefore, 
would  produce  the  sets  based  upKjn  the 
need  of  the  country,  we  say,  "no;  we  are 
going  to  require  by  law  the  manufacture 
of  a  facility  which  everyone  must  buy, 
whether  they  want  it  or  whether  they  do 


not."  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  figure 
out  why  under  existing  circumstances  we 
need  this  legislation.  It  sets  a  very  bad 
precedent.  We  are  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress  through  this  legislation 
the  right  to  dictate  to  any  manufacturer 
what  he  shall  manufacture,  and  specifi- 
cations that  go  beyond  the  normal 
standards  or  requirements  of  the  law  in 
this  field.  And,  secondly,  it  opens  the 
door  to  an  invasion  in  this  same  field  in 
many  other  areas. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  in  its 
wisdom  will  look  at  this  bill  in  its  per- 
sE>ective.  not  as  a  means  of  combating 
other  legislation  or  perhaps  an  Execu- 
tive order,  but,  rather,  under  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  involved  in  this  legislation, 
and  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nuniber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman,  if  he  will  allow 
me. 

In  your  radio  set  you  could  have  an 
AM  and  PM  band,  and  a  fairly  good 
sized  one.  But  in  the  little  transistor 
set,  it  is  my  understanding  you  can  have 
only  one  kind. 

SuppKJse  in  a  television  set  it  becomes 
opportune  to  have  a  very  small  one 
which  could  only  have  conveniently  for 
good  reception  one  of  these  bands,  it  Is 
not  the  intention  of  the  committee,  is  it, 
to  instruct  the  FCC  that  it  must  demand 
that  this  set  have  both?  Have  they  not 
at  least  the  authority,  if  they  wantrto,  to 
give  them  an  exemption  in  order  that 
they  might  be  so  manufactured? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Federal  Commu- 
nications Act  has  that  authority.  Under 
this  proposal  here  it  does  not  increase,  re- 
strict, or  interfere  with  the  development 
of  the  electronics  industry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  some  rather  small 
television  sets  under  way  now. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  happen  to  own 
one.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  con- 
vert it  to  both  and  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
it  by  action  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  know  what  you  can  do  with  it.  In 
the  future  you  will  find  as  a  result  of 
scientific  research  it  is  possible  to  extend 
many  of  them,  regardless  of  how  small 
they  might  be,  and  that  they  may  be 
converted. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  not  the  mandate  in  this  bill  that  the 
Commission  must  require  that  every  set 
have  both  kinds? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  at  all.  That  is  done 
by  rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Com- 
mission which  develop  all  these  facts  as 
to  what  it  should  do  in  order  that  there 
may  be  brought  about  a  utilization  of 
these  resources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  bill  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  is  mandatory  that  they 
did  contemplate  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man suggests,  it  seems  to  me.  If  not, 
why  the  need  for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  not  on  the 
committee,  but  my  understanding  is  it 
is  not  mandatory  and  it  does  go  through 


a  regular  procedure  under  the  Procedures 
Act  which  woiild  only  allow  it  in  certain 
circumstances  where  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  put  the  UHP  into  operation, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  To  a  limited  degree 
that  is  all  right,  if  it  does  not  prohibit 
certain  tsrpes  of  sets  where  the  public 
may  have  little  opportunity  or  any  need 
to  use  both. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  order  to  do  that,  it 
would  be  incumbent  upon  the  FCC  to 
order  the  dual  operation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  not  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Primarily,  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  said  is  correct.  In 
the  rulemaking  procedure,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Communications 
Conunission  determines  that  closed-cir- 
cuit television  as  a  matter  of  fact  should 
not  come  under  this  procedure,  but  of 
course  under  the  rulemaking  procedure 
that  will  be  done.  But  primarily  it  is  to 
require,  if  the  Commission  finds  it  in 
the  public  interest,  that  generally  televi- 
sion receiving  sets  in  the  homes  be  able 
to  get  both  UHF  and  VHP. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  other  words, 
what  you  are  setting  down  is  a  general 
rule  to  which  anybody  who  has  reason  to 
want  an  exception  may  apply  for  the 
exception. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  we  are  doing  is 
setting  up  a  congressional  policy  for  the 
Commission  to  establish  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
would  like  to  see  ultra  high  frequency 
stations  in  operation,  but  I  cannot  go 
along  with  this  business  of  compelling 
people,  the  consumers  of  this  country, 
the  television  audience,  whether  they 
can  get  any  benefit  out  of  it  or  not,  to 
put  up  $30  or  more  in  order  to  put  UHF 
in  operation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  They  do  not 
have  to  buy  the  set  with  this  UHF  on  it. 
and  they  do  not  have  to  buy  the  con- 
verter.    Let  me  say  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  moment.  What 
exempts  them  from  buying  if  the  Com- 
mission issues  an  order?  Let  us  assume 
that  the  Commission  issues  an  order,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill,  saying  that 
every  set  manufactured  after  a  certain 
date  and  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
must  be  equipped  for  dual  reception. 
What  is  the  exemption? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  is  not  an 
exemption  at  all  except  those  for  sale 
or  resale  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. You  can  buy  any  kind  of  a  set 
you  want  and  carry  it  any  place  you 
want  in  the  United  States.  But,  let  me 
say  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute  now. 
You  mean  I  can  buy  a  set  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  if  this  law  goes  into  effect,  take 
it  out  to  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  sell  it 
there? 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  TezM.  No.  no.  you 
cannot  sell  It  out  there.  You  can  take 
It  out  there  and  put  It  in  your  home  and 
use  It:  ship  It  In  either  a  car  or  bus  or 
anything  elae. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  lovely.  That 
does  not  mean  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  further  In  regard  to  the  VHP.  Once 
this  trend  is  started  to  provide  this  addi- 
tional service  the  people  who  have  VHP 
and  do  not  want  UHP  will  be  able  to  buy 
VHP  sets  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
they  are  paying  now.  So,  it  would  be  a 
gain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  will  be  able  to  buy 
sets  such  as  they  now  have  in  the  State 
in  which  they  live  if  there  happens  to 
be  a  television  manufacturing  plant 
there.  That  is  what  makes  this  bill 
Just  as  discriminatory  as  it  can  be.  Por 
the  State  without  a  TV  manufacturing 
plant  a  purchaser  would  be  compelled  to 
spend  at  least  $30  extra  for  a  dual  re- 
ceiver. 

BIr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Oh.  yea. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  They  can 
buy  the  set  in  Chicago  and  take  it  to 
Texas  or  California  or  Iowa  if  they  want 
to.  and  use  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  if  for  Instance  they 
want  to  drive  from  Amarillo,  Tex.,  to 
Chicago  and  buy  a  set. 

Bir.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Oh.  they 
would  not  have  to  do  that  at  aU.  They 
could  telephone  the  man  and  make  a 
trade  in  Chicago  and  the  man  could 
ship  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  has  to  be  dually 
equipped  if  he  ships  it  interstate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Unless  it  is 
shipped  for  sale  or  resale.  There  is 
not  anything  unreasonable  about  it.  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  not 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer.  Philadelphia  or  otherwise, 
so  I  cannot  very  well  argue  with  the 
gentleman  in  legalistic  terms.  But  let 
me  read  this  provision  In  the  bill: 

"(8)  Hare  authority  to  require  that  ap- 
paratus designed  to  receive  teleTtslon  pic- 
tures broadcast  simultaneously  with  sound 
be  capable  of  receiving  all  fnequenclea  al- 
located by  the  Commlsalon  to  television 
broadcasting  when  such  apparatus  Is  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce,  or  is  Imported  from 
any  foreign  country  Into  the  United  States, 
for  sale  or  resale  to  the  public." 

That,  to  me,  Ls  clear. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Well.  I  am 
glad  it  is  clear,  because  you  can  go  to 
Baltimore  and  bring  it  back  here  in  the 
back  of  your  car  and  you  would  not  be 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  a  purchaser  in 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  go  to  an  appliance  store, 
buy  a  television  set  and  have  it  shipped 
without  it  being  dually  equipped  at  a 
cost  of  $30  or  more? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  set  was 
made  in  this  State? 

Mr  GflOSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No,  no,  no. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  maniffactured 
here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  according  to  the 
language  in  your  bill. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Not  unless  it 
were  shipped  after  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  all  right,  we  are 
assuming  this  bill  will  be  passed.  What 
else  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman:  If  your  television 
set  wears  out,  your  present  VHP 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  Just  do 
not  Uke  all  of  my  time.  The  gentleman 
has  not  convinced  me  of  a  blessed  thing 
yet. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  was  asking  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  was  trying  to  help  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  friend  from  Texas 
volunteered  his  services. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  did. 
and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
did  because  I  know  the  gentleman  wants 
to  go  down  In  history  as  helping  the 
individual  in  thLs  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  help 
some  of  the  individuals  Li  this  country 
instead  of  helping  individuals  all  over 
the  world.  I  would  prefer  that.  If  that 
is  what  the  gentleman  means. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that.  The  VHP  set  would  come 
down  in  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Cou-im] 
said,  this  bill  simply  takes  it  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  people  who  may  never  be 
able  to  get  UHP  reception  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  there  are  no  UHP  stations 
is  because  there  are  no  UHP  receivers. 
This  is  going  to  open  up  an  entirely  new 
vi.sta  of  the  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sure.  You  could  build 
a  UHP  station  in  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  not 
be  able  to  hear  it  more  than  15  miles 
from  the  center  of  town  yet  everj'  pur- 
chaser of  a  new  television  set  in  Texas 
could  have  $30  added  to  the  cost  of  his 
set. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes;  but 
there  is  a  great  number  of  people  who 
live  around  the  center  of  town  to  whom 
it  would  render  a  great  service. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  about  the  fellow 
who  is  forced  to  spend  an  additional  $30 
for  a  television  set,  which  fellow  is  lo- 
cated 30  miles  out  of  town,  and  cannot 
see  or  hear  the  station's  programs? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  He  has  not 
been  made  to  spend  $30.  He  does  not 
have  to  buy  the  set. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh.  yes;  If  that  Is  the 
only  TV  station.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  a  que.stion :  Why  did  not 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  come 


in  with  a  bill  some  years  ago  when  fre- 
quency modulation  radio  staUona  were 
t)eing  established  all  over  the  country 
compelling  people  to  buy  frequency 
modulation  radio  sets  or  converters? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  would  have  been 
many  more  radio  stations  in  the  country 
if  tliat  had  been  done.  The  gentleman 
could  have  stopped  some  of  this  sunrise 
to  sunset  radio  station  operation  which 
always  throws  small  radio  station  opera- 
tions and  their  audiences  out  of  gear, 
especially  with  the  changeover  to  day- 
light saving  lime,  and  all  of  this  funny 
business  about  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  further,  we  are  working 
on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  as  an  aside,  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  never  going 
to  get  that  hour  back  which  they  lost 
last  Sunday.  They  are  going  to  be  dead 
by  next  fall  when  the  time  goes  back  to 
normal. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  further,  let  me  say  this 
to  the  gentleman:  I  overslept  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  am  I.  But  why  did 
not  the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
come  in  here  with  a  bill  to  provide  for 
frequency  modulation  radio  sets? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas fMr.  HA»msl,  in  order  to  have  him 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sure.  I  would  like  to 
have  him  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  since  it  appears  I  am 
not  likely  to  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  amendnxents  there- 
to conclude  in  5  minutes,  2  minutes  to 
be  allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MackI  and  3  minutes  to  my- 
self. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Mack]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
trying  today  to  help  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
by  providing  better  television  service  for 
the  rural  communities  of  our  country. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is  able  to  re- 
ceive VHP  television  service.  This  VHP 
television  .service  travels  roughly  twice 
as  far  with  the  same  power  as  the  UHP 
service.  Some  time  ago  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  thought  it 
would  be  in  the  public  mterest  to  in- 
auijurate  a  program  to  which  they  re- 
ferred as  deintermixture.  They  started 
in  a  limited  number  of  markets  and  re- 
cently decided  to  expand  into  eight  addi- 
tional markets.  Their  plan  was,  I  think. 
to  continue  to  expand  until  they  replaced 
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all  VHP  service  with  UHP  service.  If 
this  develops,  if  they  are  able  to  replace 
all  of  the  VHP  stations  in  the  rural  areas 
uitli  UHP,  our  constituents  will  be  left 
without  any  type  of  television  service. 

I  he  effect  will  be  to  deny  television 
service  to  many  people  living  in  the  rural 
areas.  I  am  not  speaking  just  of  the 
Far  We.'it.  I  am  speaking  of  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  these 
other  States.  It  would  have  the  effect 
of  denying  television  service  to  many  of 
the  people  in  the  rural  communities. 

I  reRiet  that  the  Members  were  not 
pre.sent  on  the  floor  when  my  colleague 
horn  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer]  made  his 
opening  remarks,  because  I  thought  he 
did  a  very  good  job  of  explaining  this 
very  difficult  and  technical  problem  by 
putting  it  in  simple  language  so  that 
everyone  could  understand  it. 

There  still  seems  to  be  some  misunder- 
.standing  but  if  this  bill  is  not  passed  the 
Commission  plans  to  continue  its  policy 
of  deintermixture  which  would  result  in 
inferior  service  or  perhaps  no  service 
at  all  for  some  of  our  rural  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  Harris). 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  Members  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  amendment  before 
us  In  my  judgment  it  is  far  reaching 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  carefully 
consider  what  would  be  done  if  this 
amendment  is  adop)ted.  Very  briefly,  let 
me  tell  you  what  it  would  do. 

Under  the  present  procedure  any  one 
company  or  organization  may  own  five 
VHP  television  stations  and  operate  them 
and  two  UHP  stations. 

What  the  gentleman  would  do  here 
would  be  to  provid<;  that  the  Commission 
may  require  that  anyone  who  has  a 
VHP  station  must  also  broadcast  over  a 
UHP  station.  Everyone  knows  that  in 
order  to  obtain  a  license  to  operate  a 
station  you  have  to  make  an  application 
and  go  through  the  procedure  for  the 
Commission  to  determine  what  is  in  the 
public  interest.  But  here  you  would  be 
turning  over  to  the  owner  of  this  station 
this  authority,  make  him  take  it.  I  can- 
not imagine  such  a  procedure  as  that. 
Certainly  in  the  sfune  community  where 
you  have  UHP  and  VHP,  with  the  same 
company  broadcasting;  you  might  as  well 
say  turn  over  all  of  the  radio  stations 
and  all  of  the  newspaf)ers  and  all  of  the 
television.  UHP  and  VHP.  to  one  man. 
That  is  how  ridiculous  this  would  be. 

I  do  not  think  the  membership  of  this 
Hou.se  will  consider  favorably  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Younger]  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Young«b: 
Page  2,  strike  out  line  9  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  public. 

"(t)  Have  authority  to  make  rules  con- 
cerning the  multiple  ownership  of  broad- 
casting stations.  Including  rules  to  author- 
ize any  person  who  has  an  authorization  or 


authorizations  to  operate  one  or  more  com- 
mercial television  broadcast  stations  on  very 
high  frequency  channels  (between  54  and 
216  megacycles)  to  receive  an  authorization 
or  authorizations  to  operate  an  equal  or 
greater  number  of  commercial  television 
broadcast  stations  on  ultrahigh  frequency 
channels  (between  470  and  890  megacycles); 
except  that  no  such  rule  shall  permit  any 
p>erson  to  receive  an  authorization  to  op- 
erate more  than  one  commercial  television 
broadcast  station  serving  the  same  area." 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
sunendment  has  to  do  with  networks, 
as  we  know  them.  It  will  give  the  Ped- 
eral  Communications  Commission  an  op- 
portunity to  give  to  the  networks  ad- 
ditional U  stations.  They  are  limited 
now  to  five  V's  and  two  Us.  This  would 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  own  and 
operate  additional  U  stations  but  not  in 
the  same  market.  If  we  are  going  to 
develop  the  U  stations  and  the  U  broad- 
casting. I  think  this  is  at  least  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  It  was  drawn  with 
the  approval  of  the  FCC  legal  division 
as  to  its  legal  phases. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man has  left  the  wrong  Impression.  I 
know  he  did  not  intend  to  but  I  seem  to 
get  it.  anyway.  The  gentleman  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  PCC  would  ap- 
prove this  amendment? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    No. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  us  say  the  PCC  was 
called  on  for  technical  assistance  and 
they  responded  to  that  request. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  they  did  assist  the 
gentleman  In  preparing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  in  no  way  indicated 
they  would  approve. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  conveying  the  thought  the  PCC 
themselves  would  approve  It  because 
they  have  not  had  a  meeting  and  they 
would  not  be  able  to  approve  it,  anyway, 
but  it  was  drawn  and  submitted  to  their 
legal  staff. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forrJa  a  question?  Will  he  expand  on 
this  a  little  further?  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  he  has 
in  mind. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  sis  the  rules 
now  exist  as  made  by  the  PCC  rule- 
making, any  person — and  we  refer  today 
to  the  networks  because  that  is  what 
they  are — may  own  five  V  stations  and 
two  U  stations.  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
do  not  own  any  U  stations,  although 
under  the  rule  they  could  own  seven 
stations.  This  would  give  the  PCC  the 
right  to  permit  a  person  to  own  addi- 
tional U  stations  by  the  rulemaking 
process  but  no  two  stations  could  be  in 
the  same  market.  Por  instance,  one  of 
the  complaints  of  ABC  was  that  they 
wanted  to  get  into  a  certain  market 
which  they  are  now  prohibited  from  get- 
ting into.  This  would  give  them  a 
chance  to  get  stations  in  other  markets. 


It  also  opens  up  other  stations  for  the 
other  networks.  If  we  are  going  to  de- 
velop the  U  stations,  I  think  it  has  to 
be  in  connection  with  network  operation 
because  the  people  now  are  trained  to 
listen  to  network  programs. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  All  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  is  make  it  permissive 
for  the  PCC  under  rulemaking  to  be  able 
to  grant  five  U  stations  instead  of  two? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes,  or  more  than 
that  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    More  than  f^ve? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
As  I  indicated  to  the  gentleman  hereto- 
fore, I  thought  there  was  some  merit  to 
it.  But  when  you  analyze  it,  does  it 
change  the  present  law  at  all?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  today  has  authority  under 
rulemaking  procedures  to  determine  the 
number  of  stations  any  one  organization 
or  company  can  have? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  true.  That 
Is  my  understanding,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Then  this  does  not 
change  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  what  It  would  do  would  be  to 
establish  congressional  policy  which 
•  ->uld  be  a  directive,  you  might  say,  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  permit  any  one  company  to  op- 
erate as  many  as  10  stations  instead  of 
7.     Isnot  that  true? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  to  the  possibility 
of  more  stations,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
told  the  gentleman  earlier  I  personally 
can  see  how  it  might  not  be  objection- 
able to  me  but  on  a  policy  statement 
I  would  have  some  question  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  To 
continue  what  I  was  saying,  there  are 
two  things  that  are  important  here  and 
which  I  would  want  the  membership  of 
the  House  to  take  into  consideration  in 
passing  judgment  on  this. 

No.  1.  there  is  a  lot  of  opposition 
throughout  ttie  country  against  concen- 
trating possibly  too  much  power  in  one 
group  or  one  company  either  network 
or  any  other  organization  which  are  not 
networks.  Several  networks  and  West- 
inghouse  have  their  full  quota  and  there 
are  several  others  who  have  their  quotas. 
That  is  the  question  the  membership  will 
have  to  consider.  Another  thing,  I  think 
we  should  be  very  careful  about  disturb- 
ing an  affiliate  of  a  network  in  a  com- 
munity. I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  question  but  what  some  of  the  multi- 
station operators  who  have  affiliates 
might  see  a  very  lucrative  market  some- 
where and  go  in  and  establish  their  own 
station  instead  of  an  af&llate  station  and 
the  affiliate  station  would  be  put  out  of 
business.  I  can  name  you  some  com- 
munities in  the  country  now  that  have 
suffered  from  that  very  policy.  It  has 
caused  some  suffering  and  a  lot  of  pain 
among  the  people  in  those  particular 
areas.    I  think  that  has  to  be  considered- 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  ThAt  would  have  to 
be  done  by  nilemaking  and  the  PCC 
would  do  It  under  the  policy  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  except  there  is  one 
thing  which  worries  me  a  great  deal. 
The  law  riow  gives  the  Commission  that 
authority.  If  we  adopt  an  amendment 
like  this,  even  though  it  continues  the 
authority,  it  Is  a  congressional  direction 
and  it  is  congressional  policy  which  in 
my  judgment  the  Commission  would  have 
to  follow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Younger  1  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  Chairman 
a  question  to  clarify  the  situation  with 
regard  to  channel  2  in  Springfield,  111. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  channel  2  at  Springfield  is  still 
assigned  to  Springfield  and  that  at  the 
present  time  there  Is  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceding  underway  which  proposes  to 
move  it  to  St.  Louis.  I  raise  this  ques- 
tion because  channel  2  is  operating  in 
St.  Louis  and  has  been  for  5  years. 
When  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  came  before  our  committee, 
they  listed  in  the  table  of  assignments 
channel  2  located  at  St.  Louis.  I  believe 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings  we  clarified 
this  matter  to  show  clearly  that  that 
assignment  is  still  at  Springfield.  I 
wonder  if  the  Chairman  could  comment 
on  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman's  statement  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion assigned  channel  2  to  Springfield, 
lU.  Under  the  rulemaking  procedure 
that  was  started  in  1956,  I  think— sev- 
eral years  ago  anyway — there  was  thi.s 
deintermixture  of  that  particular  mar- 
ket. Channel  2  was  proposed  to  be 
moved  to  St.  Louis  and  the  UHP  station 
from  St.  Louis.  I  think  the  numt)er  of 
that  channel  was  26  or  36—1  am  not 
sure.  It  was  to  be  moved  to  Springfield, 
111. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings  In  1938  Investi- 
gating ex  parte  matters,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  ex  parte  conditions  did  pre- 
vail, and  the  matter  was  appealed  to  the 
courts.  It  went  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
Supreme  Court  remanded  the  case  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  and  held  they 
were  ex  parte  proceedings  and  directed — 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  this — directed 
that  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  mandate 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  take  the  matter  up  again  and  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  ex  parte  proceed- 
ings and  what  the  Commission  should 
do  in  accordance  with  the  supervision 
that  was  to  be  had  by  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals.  So  the  case  is  presently  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  a  determination  to  be  made 
under  supervision  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  and  under  a  mandate  from  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals.    Consequently, 


it  has  never  been  settled — that  Is,  the 
issue  has  never  been  settled — and  the 
genileman  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
the  assignment  is  still  in  Springfield,  111 . 
even  though  the  station  has  been  broad- 
casting in  St  Louis.  Mo. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation,  because  this  is  a 
very  complicated  situation  and  reference 
was  made  m  the  report  to  channel  2.  So, 
as  I  understand  the  situation,  the  FCC 
is  now  considering,  or  has  underway, 
rulemakin.!,'  proceedings  with  regard  to 
channel  2  similar  to  the  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings that  are  underway  with  regard 
to  the  other  channels. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  the  matter  has 
been  referred  by  the  Commission  to  an 
examiner.  A  former  Federal  Judge  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  believe — I  do  not  re- 
member his  name  at  the  moment — was 
designated  to  hear  it.  I  think  the  hear- 
ings have  been  concluded.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  however, 
has  not  yet  made  its  decision  on  the  mat- 
tor,  or  reported  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appf\^ls  in  accordance  with  the  mandate. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  explanation,  because  there 
has  been  quite  a  bit  of  confusion  con- 
cerning this  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mack  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  mm- 

UtP.S.  > 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show  that  back  in  1949  a  VHF  chan- 
nel wa.s  allocated  to  Springfield,  111.  In 
1953  following  the  television  freeze  there 
were  competitive  hearinj^'s  and  as  the 
Chairman  has  mentioned,  in  1956  it  be- 
came mvolved  in  the  deintermixture  pro- 
ceedings and  even  as  of  today,  some  13 
years  later.  Springfield,  111.,  is  still  being 
denied  first-class  television.  They  are 
operating  only  with  a  single  LTIF  tele- 
vision station — the  capital  of  the  State — 
and  I  hope  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  will  proceed  with 
this  matter  at  a  very  early  date  so  that 
the  people  of  Illinois  can  receive  flrst- 
class  television  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  in  the  debate  this  afternoon  about 
local  television  problems. 

Is  this  designed  to  settle  local  TV  prob- 
lems by  providing  for  the  reshuffling  of 
VHF  hcenses?  What  is  this  all  about? 
Do  you  want  people  in  the  agricultural 
areas  to  pay  $30  extra  for  a  television 
set  so  the  FCC  can  reshuffle  its  VHF  li- 
censes and  then  fill  the  gaps  with  UHF 
stations?  I  doubt  that  we  are  told  the 
full  story  concerning  this  bilL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Misaouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  anything  In  here  to  hurt  the 
big  television  stations.  Everything  that 
has  been  done  so  far  has  been  with  their 
Influence.  They  have  controlled  not  only 
the  television  but  the  radio  business.  I 
am  like  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  under- 


stand everjrthing  in  this  bill,  but  it  smells 
fishy  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation  and  say  that  I  agree 
with  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  2  Part  1  of  title  III  of  the  Ccjmmunl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  la  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  aa  followB: 

"TR.*OING    IN    APPAKATTS    DESCKIBXD    Uf    SECTION 
303 (■) 

"Sec  330  No  person  shall  trade  or  ship 
In  Interstate  commerce,  or  import  from  any 
foreign  country  Into  the  United  States,  for 
sale  or  resale  to  the  public,  apparatus  de- 
.scrlberl  In  paragraph  (s)  of  section  303  un- 
less It  complies  with  minimum  performance 
( .ipiibllltlea  prescribed  by  ths  Commlaslon 
pursuant  to  that  paragraph:  Provided.  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  cairlers  trans- 
port ing  such  apparatus  without  trading  In 
it  •• 

With  Uie  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "1"  and  Insert 
■  I  • 

On  page  3.  line  15.  strike  out  "Trading  In 
App.irutu*  Described  In  Section  303(8)", 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Prohibition 
Ag:ilnst  Shipment  of  Certain  Television  Re- 
ceivers" 

On  page  3.  line  18.  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sbc. 
330  •• 

On  page  3.  line  18.  strike  out  "trade  or". 

On  p.ige  2.  line  33.  strike  out  "minimum 
performance  capabilities"  and  Insert  "rules". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  Insert  "the  authority 
granted  by"  after  "pursuant  to". 

On  page  2.  line  25,  strike  out  "It." "  and 
Insert    It". 

On  paf^e  3.  beginning  with  line  1,  Insert 
the  following: 

"ibi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  303(8)  — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'Interstate  oommeroe' 
meaiis  ( A )  commerce  between  any  State, 
tJie  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  and  any  place  outside  thereof 
which  Is  within  the  United  States,  (B)  com- 
merce between  points  In  the  same  State,  ths 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  o( 
Puerto  Hlco.  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  but  through  any  place  outside  there- 
of, or  |C)  commerce  wholly  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  TTie  term  'United  States'  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  but  does  not 
Include  the   Canal   Zone." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee.  Chalnmoi  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Housr  '^n  the 
SUte  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  hiad  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  8031)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission certain  regulatory  authority  over 
television  receiving  apparatus,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  608.  he  reported  the 
bill    back    to    the    House    with    sundry 
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amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 

of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  in  his  opinion 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  consent  request  "lereto- 
fore  entered  into,  fuilher  proceedings  on 
the  bill  will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  with- 
draw his  point  of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  COLLIER.     I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  this  afternoon  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  pa.ssed  and  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  South  Carolinp  [Mrs. 
Riley  1  may  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Rfcokd  during  the  considera- 
tion of  HR.  8031 

The  SPE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.-^as? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN   AID   LEGISLATION 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflfairs  of  the 
House  has  completed  its  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  the  President's  foreign  aid 
proposals  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  is  pro- 
ceeding with  the  markup  of  the  bill. 

As  in  past  years,  the  Executive  has 
prejiared  several  volumes  containing  de- 
tailed information,  some  of  which  is 
classified  by  the  Executive  as  secret  or 
confidential,  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams which  I  want  to  make  available  to 
all  of  you  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee room,  G-3  in  the  Capitol.  These 
are  essential  tools  in  the  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aid  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
grets the  fact  that  so  much  information 
is  classified  and  wants  to  do  everything 
it  can  to  make  Information  concerning 
the  foreign  aid  program  available  to  any 


Member  of  Congress  who  is  willing  to 
respect  the  security  classification. 

Although  the  committee  might  dis- 
agree with  the  Executive  as  to  the  need 
for  classifying  certain  specific  items,  it  is 
our  belief  that  there  are  reasonable 
grrounds  for  maintaining  classification  of 
much  of  this  material.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  essential  to  keep  from  the  enemy 
specific  information  in  the  military  as- 
sistance volume  about  the  armed  forces 
of  our  allies. 

We  must  recognize  also  that  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  committee  and  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  have  the 
benefit  of  frank  statements  from  U.S. 
officials  about  the  officers  and  operations 
of  foreign  governments.  Such  frank 
statements  of  opinion  cannot  be  made 
available  except  when  classified. 

There  appears  also  to  be  justification 
for  keeping  confidential  the  specific 
country  programs  until  legislative  action 
has  been  completed  and  actual  amounts 
are  known,  thus  avoiding  disappointment 
and  ill  will  on  the  part  of  the  recipients. 

I  believe  knowledge  of  the  information 
in  these  volumes  is  important  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  and 
urge  the  Members  to  come  to  room  G-3 
of  the  Capitol  where  they  will  be  avail- 
able for  examination.  The  volumes  will 
also  be  available  later  at  the  committee 
table  during  the  floor  debate  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 


AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Gpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man,  who  acted  as  floor  .<=ponsor  for  the 
bill  creating  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  is  unable  to  be  here  to- 
day, but  has  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  today  marks  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration. 

I.  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rec- 
ognition of  this  outstanding  piece  of 
legislation,  marking  the  tremendous  de- 
velopment which  it  has  initiated,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  marks  its 
first  anniversary  today.  Although  it  was 
established  a  year  ago,  it  did  not  receive 
its  appropriations  from  the  Congress 
until  September  30.  1961,  so,  in  effect,  it 
has  been  operating  only  7  months. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  re- 
vitalize the  economies  of  areas  plagued 
by  substantial  unemployment  or  under- 
employment, or  by  low  farm  or  family 


income.  A  total  of  148  urban-industrial 
areas.  735  rural  and  small  labor  markets, 
and  50  Indian  reservations  are  eligible  at 
present  to  take  part  in  the  program. 
These  areas  have  a  population  of  34.7 
million  people  and  a  labor  force  of  13.2 
million,  of  whom  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  1.4  million  are  unemployed.  In 
other  words,  these  areas  have  19  percent 
of  the  Nations  population  and  19  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force — but  they  have 
31  percent  of  the  unemployment  in  the 
United  States. 

Average  unemployment  in  the  redevel- 
opment areas  is  in  excess  of  10  percent, 
as  against  5.5  percent  nationally,  and 
some  of  these  areas  have  joblessness  run- 
ning as  high  as  20  or  30  percent.  In  the 
underemployment  areas,  the  median 
family  income  is  less  than  $1,560,  and 
the  median  farm  family  income  is  less 
than  $1,170. 

The  basis  on  which  the  area  rede- 
velopment program  is  built  is  local  initia- 
tive. Before  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  the  redevelopment  areas  help 
themselves,  representative  local  groups 
must  plan  long-range  economic  pro- 
grams to  avoid  any  hit-or-miss  approach 
to  the  economic  problems.  In  the  first 
year,  locally  conceived  economic  plans 
have  been  submitted  by  535  areas  and 
22  Indian  reservations — more  than  oO 
percent  of  all  of  the  areas  designated. 
Of  these,  ARA  has  approved  plans  from 
431  areas  and  12  Indian  reservations. 

A  total  of  40  financial  assistance  proj- 
ects have  been  approved,  involving  an  in- 
vestment of  $10.8  million  in  Federal 
funds  to  help  create  an  estimated  10,716 
direct  new  jobs  in  industry,  and  7,500  in- 
direct jobs  in  trades  and  services.  Out 
of  this  total  Federal  investment,  $8.2 
million  is  in  the  form  of  loans  which  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury,  with  interest. 
The  Federal  investment  stimulated  addi- 
tional local  private  and  public  invest- 
ment of  $26.7  million  in  these  same 
projects. 

Behind  these  approved  projects  arc 
many  more  in  the  pipeline.  An  addi- 
tional 202  financial  assistance  projects, 
involving  S94  million  in  Federal  funds, 
37,000  direct  new  jobs  and  an  estimated 
26,000  indirect  jobs,  currently  are  being 
processed,  and  an  additional  488  promis- 
ing projects  currently  are  being  devel- 
oped at  the  community  level.  In  addi- 
tion, 533  job  creating  projects  on  which 
ARA  assisted  communities  have  been  re- 
ferred to  other  Federal  agencies  to  be 
handled  under  existing  programs. 

A  total  of  33  technical  assistance  proj  - 
ects  have  been  approved,  involving  $758.- 
650  to  finance  research  studies  by  uni- 
versities, private  firms,  and  Grovernment 
agencies  to  help  break  bottlenecks  which 
have  impeded  economic  progress. 

A  total  of  89  retraining  projects  have 
been  approved,  involving  $4.6  million  to 
help  7,666  worker -trainees  acquire  new 
skills  in  growing  occupations. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1962,  ARA  expects 
to  have  approved  financial  assistance 
projects  that  will  create  an  estimated 
30,000  direct  new  jobs  and  21,000  indirect 
jobs,  and  to  have  programs  approved  to 
retrain  15,000  unemployed  workers. 
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This  win  provide  a  start  tow  aid  solv- 
ing a  major  domestic  problem.  To  bring 
unemployment  down  to  a  4-percent  level 
in  the  areas  designated  as  eligible  be- 
cause of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment will  require  the  creation  of 
660,000  direct  and  indirect  new  jobs;  to 
make  up  the  underemployment  deficiency 
in  the  other  designated  areas  will  require 
an  estimated  additional  300.000  direct 
and  indirect  jobs. 

This  can  be  accomplished,  given  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  partnership  of  private 
enterprise,  the  communities,  the  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government  that  has 
existed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration. 

My  own  district  has  shown  great  in- 
terest in  the  ARA  program.  A  number 
of  proposals  have  been  filed.  Indica- 
tions are  that  more  will  be  forthcoming 
in  the  near  future.  Two  cities.  Clarks- 
ville  and  Detroit,  have  already  received 
a  $474,000  public  facility  loan  and  grant 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  is 
clear  that  in  only  7  short  months  ARA 
has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

America  Is  undergoing  a  population 
shift  of  major  proportions.  People  in 
great  numbers  are  moving  from  the 
countryside  anu  our  towns  and  smaller 
cities  to  urban  areas.  Yet  ii  our  Nation 
is  to  remain  strong  and  free,  it  is  of  vital 
Importance  that  the  local  economies  of 
our  smaller  population  areas  remain 
healthy  It  i.s  of  equal  importance  that 
areas  of  economic  blight  be  helped  to 
help  themselves.  We  cannot  have  two 
national  economies — one  rich  and  one 
poor.  The  ARA  program  helps  all  areas 
of  our  country,  directly  or  indir«»ctb 

This  kind  of  imaginative  attack  upon 
our  Nation  .s  economic  problems  holds 
high  promise  for  the  future  I  have 
every  confidence  that  excellent  as  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Admini.stration  rec- 
ord has  been  that  it  is  only  a  prolog  to 
greater  accompli.shmont.s  in  the  months 
ahead. 


BRIDGING  THE  G.AP  BETWEEN 
BASIC  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL   PRACTICE 

Mr  KING  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
^ouse  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KINO  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker, 
short  of  another  war  which  all  of  us 
pray  the  world  can  avoid,  the  struggle 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Commu- 
nist world  could  be  decided  in  the  class- 
room. Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
education  is  our  key  to  survival. 

My  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
American  education  compels  me  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  to  an  article  by  a  team  of  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  scholar.s  which  appeared 
in  the  January  issu'^  of  the  NEA  Jour- 
nal. It  deals  witl^  one  of  the  very  seri- 
ous problem.s  which  we  face  in  achiev- 
ing a  goal  of  continu  ng  improvement  in 
education,  which  is  the  problem  of  put- 


ting the  findings  of  educational  research 
into  classroom  practice.  Every  Ameri- 
can concerned  about  our  progress  in  edu- 
cation should  read  this  article,  "Bridg- 
ing the  Gap,"  which  follows: 

BRn>ciNC  THC   Gap   Bbtwcen    Ba.hk    Res£a«ch 

AND     EotTATlON.Al-      PRACTICE 

(  By  Calvin  W  Taylcir,  professor  of  pfiychology: 

Brewst«r    Ghiselin,    professor    of    Kiigllah; 

and    John    A     Wulfer,    research    assistant. 

Department    i>f    Psychology.    University    of 

Utah,  Salt   Lake   City  I 

Today,  there  Is  scanty  assurance  that  the 
many  basic  research  findings  with  potential 
relevance  Uj  education  will  quickly -or 
ever  be  applied  in  determining  what  hap- 
pens In  the  classriKjm  Yet  a  great  and  Im- 
mediate need  exists  for  speedy  action  to 
close  the  gap  between  what  Is  known  through 
research  and  what  Is  applied  In  educational 
practice 

This  conclusion,  by  no  means  new,  was 
freshly  Impressed  upon  us  during  a  recent 
2 'j -year  research  project  supported  by  the 
U  iS  Office  of  Education  Our  re^e:^rch  i  s<.H)n 
U)  be  reported  under  the  title  'Development 
of  a  Theory  of  Education  From  Psycholojjical 
and  Other  Research  Flndli;»;s' i  was  aimed 
at  increasing  the  u.se  of  scientific  m»'th(Xls 
and  especially  of  uiireco)^nl7ed  implications 
in  scientific  findings,  to  Improve  educational 
practice 

As  the  project  progressed  we  found  that 
there  is  already  much  b.usic  research  in  the 
behavioral  and  s<K-ial  sciences  with  potential 
educational  value  We  found,  however,  that 
nearly  all  such  nsatorlals  require  a  great  deal 
of  developmen':  through  extension  of  funda- 
mental Insights,  fresh  applications  of  prin- 
ciples, and  specific  adaptations  of  priK'e<lure«, 
before  they  can  be  put  to  use  in  the  schools 

Ttiere  Is  little  precedent  for  such  develop- 
tuental  programs  In  the  educational  fields, 
but  fiirtunately  there  are  interesting  prece- 
dents in  ri'her  fields  In  the  physical  sci- 
ences, th*"  development  'Di  effort  is  usually 
several  times  as  l.irge  .^s  the  research  iRi  ef- 
fort In  fact,  in  the  t.^)tal  R  <fe  D  program 
In  the  Nation,  several  billions  of  dollars  are 
t>elng  spent  annually  for  D  activities  (mainly 
m  the  physical  blologic.il.  and  military  sci- 
ences) In  order  to  ubt^tln  rapidly  the  full 
fruits  from  t.he  R  activities  If  educators 
would  study  the  ratio  of  research  to  devel- 
o-  m'Hit.il  activities,  both  In  fund.sand  In 
iiuman  efTort.  In  various  flt>kls  such  as  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  medicine  and  the  mili- 
tary we  t>elleve  they  would  get  an  Idea  of 
what  r.itlo  might  be  needed  in  edu>  atlori 

They  might  al.s4j  be  shocked  to  see  how 
coniparatuely  litt>  ha*  been  done  to  make 
relevant  research  findings  useful  for 
•   l'tcatli>n 

The  difflctUty  and  importance  of  the  de- 
velopmental problem  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing research  findings  bear  upon  practice- 
may  be  seen  in  the  way  Ideas  of  creativity 
have  Come  to  affect  our  thinking  about 
education  But  It  will  take  great  time  and 
efTort  to  shape  Into  a  form  usable  by 
te.ichers  even  a  few  of  the  most  fundamental 
insights  In  the  field  of  creativity  Only  re- 
cently have  tests  of  creativity,  when  adapted 
to  use  In  the  sch<xilroom  and  applied  there 
in  e.xplorat  )ry  studies,  revealed  that  a  shfx-k- 
ing  mlsevaluatlon  of  glftednesa  haa  occurred 
In  the  sch(x)i.s  through  excessive  dependence 
upyon  the  IQ  as  the  sole  measure  of  sup>erlor 
ability  Now  tests  are  being  constructed  that 
will  reveal  several  other  Important  kinds 
of  giftedness  But  the  work  of  perfecting 
all  of  these  tests  and  putting  them  to  wide 
use  remains  to  be  accomplished  UkewUe. 
great  efforts  will  be  needed  to  develop  in- 
telligent approaches  for  cultivating  all  these 
kinds  of   glftedneas   in   the  classroom 

To  make  up  for  lost  time,  tremendous  de- 
velopmental   effort    Is    required  — eflfort,    that 


la.  to  bring  relevant  research  to  bear  on  edu- 
cational practice  This  effort  must  go 
beyond  the  presentation  of  more  resMtrch 
findings  before  discussion  groups  In  educa- 
tion The  crux  of  the  task  Is  to  get  the 
research  findings  out  of  the  basic  research 
laboratories,  ofT  the  library  shelves,  beyond 
the  discussion  stage,  and  Into  suitable  shape 
for  practical  use 

At  present,  it  would  be  almost  lmpoasU>lc 
to  spell  out  the  needed  developmental  activ- 
ities In  education  They  have  yet  to  be 
determined,  and  a  few  persons  are  prepared 
to  do  this  special  type  of  "engineering " 
work  for  education  The  work  might  be 
btanulaloU  and  guided,  however,  by  a  study 
of  effective  research  and  developmental  pro- 
cedures III  the  field  <)f  agriculture,  as  well  as 
In  the  physical  sciences  and  In  the  large 
military  research  and  development  programs, 
where  too  much  lag  in  applying  the  findings 
of  refiearch  could  be  suicidal 

For  example,  the  military.  In  Its  develop- 
mental activities  pertaining  to  equipment, 
begins  with  consideration  of  basic  research 
findings  Feasibility  studies  follow.  Practi- 
cal application  of  insights  is  achieved 
through  a  series  of  projects,  comprltlng  engi- 
neering design,  construction  and  study  of 
m ockups  and  prototypes,  testing  for  sound- 
ness m  engineering  at  all  stage;  from  design 
til  final  assembly,  overall  testing  of  the  total 
equipment,  consideration  of  the  product  UiT 
ap|)roval  and  adoption,  planning  and  actua- 
ti>  ri  of  quantity  pnxluctlon.  Installation  of 
the  Items  pr'Kluced,  and  their  integration 
into  the  military  oj>eration8  and  organiza- 
tions 

In  tlie  field  of  agriculture,  likewise,  basic 
research  flndli'gs  are  utilized  fully  and  sys- 
teinatic.iUy  Oreat  changes  In  agricultural 
priictlces  and  In  pr<xluctlon  of  foods  have 
iKvurred  during  the  last  few  decades,  mainly 
because  farmers  have  utilized  scientific  find- 
ings In  the  last  century  or  so.  the  propor- 
tion t>f  our  population  er. gaged  In  food  pro- 
duction h.is  been  reduced  from  85  percent 
to  approximately  10  percent  Yet  the  10  per- 
cent .ire  now  pnxluclng  In  abundance  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation 

Such  agriculturists  as  Daniel  O  Aldrlch. 
Jr  uilverslty  dean  of  agriculture,  Unlver- 
s.'y  >>f  c'allft)Tni.-\,  point  to  the  very  short  lag 
l>etween  the  emergence  of  baste  research 
findings  and  their  application  In  farming 
The  main  reason  for  this  efBclent  Imple- 
mentation Dr  Aldrlch  explains.  Is  an  effec- 
tive organization  of  persijns  with  the  special 
skills  and  re8{K>nslbllltles  needed  to  bridge 
the  i;ap  between  basic  research  findings  and 
ai!;rlcu'.tural  practice. 

T>ielr  procedure  Is  systematized  In  the  fol- 
In-Aing  steps  Identifying  basic  research 
f.ndmgs  with  Implications  for  agriculture: 
doing  the  applied  research  and  develop- 
meiital  studies  necessary  to  turn  these  find- 
ings Into  something  understandable  and 
manageable  In  use.  rejecting  the  unmanage- 
able, setting  up  numerous  well-designed 
demonstration  studies  to  teach  and  to 
persuade  the  farmers  of  the  merits  of  new 
methods,  materials,  or  apparatus;  and  other- 
wise assisting  the  farmers  In  adopting  more 
profitable  practices 

Agriculture  haa  produced  large  numbers  of 
specially  trained  persons  to  perform  these 
bridging  functions,  and  the  researchers  who 
pioneered  the  bridging  activities  have 
thereby  been  freed  to  resume  their  research. 

The  first  link  between  researcher  and 
farmer  Is  the  technical  specialist.  Each 
must  be  expert  In  one  of  the  many  aspects 
of  agriculture,  completely  trained  to  function 
successfully  as  a  researcher,  yet  willing  to 
engage  full  time  In  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment activities.  These  teclinlcal  ex- 
perts act  as  middlemen  between  the  basic 
researchers  In  their  specialty  and  the  county 
agents,  who  are  the  second  link  In  the  sys- 
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letn.  Tbey  constitute  an  "extension  arm" 
put  forth  from  the  basic  research  centen 
toward  the  agrlctiltural  producers.  Tlielr 
t«sk  Is  to  translate  research  findings  Into  a 
form  that  will  be  generally  understandable 
and  niai.iageable  In  practical  demonstrations 

and  use. 

The  county  agents  (who  are  three  or  four 
times  as  numerous  as  the  technical  spedal- 
tsu)  are  generallsts  in  applied  agricultural 
research.  Tbey  depend  upon  the  technical 
special  Ists  to  keep  them  Informed  In  all 
helds  and  are  capable  of  making  demonstra- 
tion studies  and  performing  other  services 
fur  the  local  farmers. 

More  and  more  farmers  have  learned  the 
value  of  these  developmental  efforts  and  are 
eager  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  new  research 
findings  as  soon  as  possible.  The  remark- 
ably short  time  lag  In  applying  new  Insights 
of  research  to  agricultural  practice  can  be 
attributed  U)  two  things:  First,  the  efficiency 
of  the  numerous  Epeclally  trained  personnel 
who  form  a  link  between  the  researchers  and 
the  farmers  and  second,  the  receptlveneas  of 
the  farmers  themselves. 

Education  needs  a  similar  setup  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  basic  researchers  In  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciences  and  the  vari- 
ous educational  practitioners.  A  first  step 
Would  be  to  determine  the  kinds  of  bridging 
activities  needed,  and  since  activities  of  this 
sort  are  largely  unknown  in  education,  they 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  research. 

Then  Kpe<-lall8t«  would  have  to  be  recruited 
snd  trained  for  specific  professional  roles. 

A  large  corps  of  ■'educational  engineers" 
could  be  employed  to  sift  the  findings  of 
resciirch,  U^  test  for  relevance  and  feasibility, 
and  to  adapt  for  use.  Presumably,  otbflr 
spicially  Lruine<l  persons  would  InLroduce 
dt'inonstratlon  studies  In  an  actual  educa- 
tional setting.  If  these  stapes  of  develop- 
ment proved  satisfactory,  the  final  step 
would  be  the  dljflcult  task  of  fitting  the  new 
features  Into  existing  (and  crowded  1  educa- 
tional programs. 

Educators  would  ne^'d  to  be  assured  that, 
as  in  agriculture,  k>cal  autonomy  would  be 
preserved,  Includlntt  freedom  to  pursue  their 
own  developmental  activities.  Every  school 
system  would  have  the  right  to  accept  or  re- 
ject any  results  presented  in  demonstration 
studies,  depending  on  whether  or  not  they 
fitted  In  with  their  particular  educational 
objectives 

Since  new  research  Ideas  and  findings  are 
best  known  to  the  researcher,  he  Is  the  most 
likely  one  to  Initiate  bridging  activities. 
Some  researchers  would  have  to  sacrifice 
part  of  their  b.iilc  research  time  In  order  to 
pioneer  the  developmental  work  needed  to 
sha[)e  up  their  findings  In  various  ways  to 
make  them  manageable  for  practical  opera- 
tion. 

Success  In  translating  research  findings 
promptly  into  educational  practice  would 
require  cooperation  on  the  part  of  educators 
a;-  well  as  researchers.  Ex{>erlence  has  shown 
tluit  wherever  Incorporation  of  research 
findings  Into  educa.lon  Is  extremely  slow  or 
lacking,  both  grou->s  tend  to  become  dis- 
turbed 

Researchers  may  be  temporarily  happy  as 
their  findings  get  Ir.to  the  discussion  groups 
but  i>ecome  frustrai-ed  when  they  learn  that 
concrete  changes  do  not  emerge  as  an  out- 
come of  the  dlscusi.lons.  Teachers  aiul  ad- 
ministrators can  Ju.'tlfiably  say  on  their  own 
behalf  that  the  relevant  research  literature 
Is  often  nearly  IncDmprehenslble  and  that 
the  fruits  of  research  are  not  presented  In 
manageable  form.  Nevertheless,  If  they  are 
accused  of  not  utilizing  available  research 
findings,  they  tend  t-a  feel  guilty,  even  though 
they  are  already  sv(amped  by  their  regular 
responsibilities  and  obvious  lack  the  time, 
as  well  as  the  neces.;ary  training,  needed  for 
translating   complex    research    findings   Into 


useful  form.  In  order  to  Increase  that 
ImsgtnstlTe  thinking  about  fresh  educational 
approaches  that  might  be  required  for  utiliz- 
ing new  research  findings,  administrators 
would  need  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  their 
load  and  perhaps  even  freed  for  a  time  from 
their  dally  work  situations  in  which  the 
forces  of  traditional  modes  of  organization 
are  embodied. 

Considering  the  force  of  current  pressures 
on  individual  educators  and  the  great  de- 
centralization of  educational  programs.  It  is 
understandable  that  educational  research 
and  development  units  have  not  rapidly 
emerged.  When  vigorous  programs  begin 
functioning  in  education  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  researchers  and  practitioners,  the 
feelings  of  frustration  and  guilt  should  van- 
Uh. 

The  utilization  of  research  In  education 
Is  full  of  challenges.  Two  things  are  equally 
needed:  an  increase  In  basic  research  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  time  required  to  ap- 
ply this  research  In  educational  practice.  If 
education  catches  up  by  putting  to  use  all 
relevant  research  findings,  then  more  and 
better  basic  research  wUl  probably  be  de- 
manded by  educators.  Ideally,  It  should  be 
possible  for  a  school  system  to  overhaul  edu- 
cational programs  periodically  In  order  to 
produce  an  up-to-date  model  based  on  all 
completed  relevant  research  and  develop- 
mental work. 

The  need  for  developmental  work  relating 
research  to  practice  in  education  has  been 
recognized  and  stated  more  than  once  before. 
But  with  a  few  exceptions,  this  recognition 
haa  never  progressed  beyond  the  fash- 
loiULble  discussion  stage  to  tangible  and  sus- 
tained action.  Until  firm  decisions  are  made 
to  correct  this  deficiency — and  correction 
will  require  the  cooperative  and  Integrated 
efforts  of  colleges  of  education.  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  and  school  districts — 
major  progress  through  basic  research  and 
development  will  not  occur  In  education. 

The  future  may  belong  to  the  nation  or 
nations  ttiat  build  effective  R.  &  D.  programs 
in  education  which  will  lead  to  rapid  Identi- 
fication and  cultivation  of  all  of  their  vital 
human  resources. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
very  significant  day,  for  it  marks  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  signing  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  196  L 

I  am  pleased  at  the  progress  that  ARA 
has  made  in  Its  first  year  of  operation 
under  the  direction  of  a  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vanlan,  the  Honorable  William  L.  Batt, 
Jr.  This  new  agency,  starting  from 
scratch,  has  built  the  nucleus  of  a  com- 
petent staff,  has  stimulated  local  Initia- 
tive, has  helped  private  industry  with 
its  plans  for  establishing  new  operations 
or  expanding  in  redevelopment  areas, 
and  has  launched  job  retraining  pro- 
grams for  unemployed  workers  to  supply 
them  with  new  skills  so  that  they  can 
find  Jobs. 

This  is  a  healthy  beginning,  for  it 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  when 


private  enterprise,  community  leaders. 
State  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment join  hands  to  tackle  a  problem 
that  has  plagued  our  country  for  several 
decades. 

A  look  at  the  record  of  what  this  part- 
nership has  been  able  to  accomplish 
should  convince  even  the  most  cynical 
that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  pro- 
vides a  workable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  unemplojrment  and  underem- 
ployment : 

Forty  financial  assistance  projects 
have  been  approved. 

These  have  resulted  In  an  investment 
of  $10.8  million  in  Federal  fimds — of 
which  $8.2  million  is  in  repa^'ablc 
loans — plus  $26.7  million  in  local  private 
and  public  investment.  These  projects 
will  help  create  10,716  direct  new  jobs 
in  industry',  and  an  estimated  7,500  in- 
direct jobs  in  supporting  industries, 
trades,  and  services.  This  is  just  the 
beginning,  for  another  202  financial  as- 
sistance projects,  involving  $94  million 
in  Federal  funis  are  currently  being 
processed.  These  should  help  create 
37,000  direct  new  Jobs  and  an  estimated 
26.000  indirect  Jobs. 

Thirty-three  technical  assistance  proj- 
ects have  been  approved.  Through  these 
projects.  ARA  has  invested  $758,650  to 
help  communities  have  studies  made  by 
universities,  private  firms,  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  to'  develop  some  long- 
range  answers  to  their  longstanding 
problems. 

Eighty-nine  retraining  projects  have 
been  approved,  and  ARA  has  Invested 
$4.6  million  in  both  tuition  and  subsist- 
ence allowances  for  the  7,666  jobless 
workers  taking  courses.  The  experi- 
ences that  the  Government  has  gained 
under  this  part  of  the  program  will  be 
of  tremendous  assistance  in  putting  the 
new  Manpower  Retraining  Act  of  1962 
into  operation. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  good  start. 
But  a  lot  more  must  be  done — not  only 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  but 
also  with  new  legislation,  including  the 
Standby  Capital  Improvements  Act 
which  contains  provisions  for  $600  mil- 
lion in  immediate  capital  improvements 
assistance  to  the  redevelopment  areas 
and  to  the  areas  which  have  experienced 
substantial  unemployment  for  more  than 
a  year. 

The  necessity  for  this  supplementary 
assistance,  to  help  make  these  areas  bet- 
ter places  in  which  to  live,  to  work,  and 
to  invest,  is  evident  when  you  look  at 
the  statistics:  148  urban -industrial 
areas,  735  rural  and  small  labor  markets, 
and  50  Indian  reservations  all  eligible 
for  the  ARA  program — areas  with  a 
population  of  34.7  million — 19  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total — a  labor  force  of 
13.2  million — 19  percent  of  the  total — 
and  the  equivalent  of  more  than  1.4  mil- 
lion unemplo3red — a  staggering  31  per- 
cent of  the  total  Joblessness  in  the 
United  States. 

Capital  improvements,  plus  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  plus  continued 
local  Initiative,  Investment,  and  plan- 
ning, will  add  up  to  an  economically 
healthier  America. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
1.  1962. 1  addressed  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute on  the  subject  of  social  security 
medical  care  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Senior 
Citizen. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  part  of  my  statement  was  omitted 
in  the  Congrissional  Record.  I  would. 
therefore,  like  permission  at  this  time 
to  again  include  it  so  that  the  complete 
text  of  my  statement  will  appear  in  the 

RiCORD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  enter  the  second 
session  of  the  87th  Congress,  I  want  to 
once  again  focus  attention  on  the  urgent 
need  for  medical  care  for  our  senior 
citizens.  This  is  a  domestic  issue  which 
we  can  no  longer  Ignore,  and  we  cannot 
delay  legislation  which  will  provide  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  benefits  for  over 
14  million  of  our  Nation's  elderly  popula- 
tion. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  provide  these  benefits  through  the 
social  security  mechanism.  This  was 
known  as  the  "Porand  bill"  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress  Other  proposals  have 
been  introduced  which  would  provide 
benefits  along  these  lines — on  a  broader 
or  lesser  scale. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  earnlnss  and 
income  are  sharply  reduced,  the  rate  of 
illness  and  medical  expenses  for  the 
aged  is  much  greater  than  for  the  rest 
of  the  population.  Since  they  are  poorer 
risks,  the  aged  cannot  secure  the  .same 
level  of  health  benefits  for  the  same  price 
as  the  younger  age  group.  In  our  State 
of  New  York,  only  about  35  percent  of 
those  65  or  over  have  hospitalization  in- 
surance. As  a  consequence,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  older  people  without 
financial  resources  must  rely  upon  care 
provided  by  public  agencies,  charitie.s.  or 
relatives.  And  many  do  not  seek  the 
care  they  need  because  of  the  costs  in- 
volved, and  others  go  into  debt. 

The  pitifully  inadequate  benefits,  now 
provided  by  our  PederEd  Qovemment  in 
matching  funds  with  States,  through  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  enacted  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, should  be  supplemented  by  legis- 
lation of  the  type  I  have  Introduced. 
Estimates  of  the  cost  of  such  a  program 
have  been  placed  at  $1,050,000  during 
the  first  year  of  operation — all  of  which 
would  be  covered  by  the  tax  increase. 
This  would  provide  medical  benefits  for 
14  "^  million  elderly  out  of  an  aged  pop- 
ulation of  16\  million. 

My  proposal,  admittedly,  will  not  en- 
tirely solve  the  medical  problems  en- 
countered by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Senior 
Citizen.  It  is  not  designed  to  achieve 
this  purpose.  But  it  is  a  measure  of 
security  that  will  guard  against  total 
financial  disaster  resulting  from  medi- 
cal misfortunes  beyond  the  control  of 
Individuals. 


Our  great  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  con- 
tinue ignoring?  the  plight  of  our  elderly. 
This  Congres.^  must  act,  and  I  urge  our 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  give 
this  legislation  speedy  consideration. 


CASTROS  INDEMNITY  DEMAND 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  deeply  cisturbed.  and  so  expresssed 
myself  prior  to  the  Easter  recess  period, 
with  the  proposal  for  paying  $62  mil- 
lion ransom  or  indemnity  for  Cuban 
prisoners,  a  new  demand  for  indemnity 
on  the  part  of  Cuba's  Communist  Ptdel 
Castro  I  introduced  Hou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  459  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  new  indemnity  demand, 
which  is  bein^  condoned  and  participated 
in  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 
There  is  no  (luestion  ab<jut  that.  I  have 
learned  since  the  introducticn  of  rhis 
resolution  that  as  far  back  a.s  early  De- 
cember, December  6,  1961,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ussuod  a  preliminary 
regulation  to  the  effect  that  contribu- 
tion.s  to  the  Cuban  Familie.s  Committee 
would  be  ta>  deductible — as  far  back  as 
December  1061.  even  before  the  demand 
was  made  by  Fide!  Ca.stro  for  the  money 

Now.  I  '.houi,'ht  the  tractors-for- 
pnsoners  deal  was  so  bad  that  I  intro- 
duced a  re.soiution  opposing  it  last  year. 
That  propo.Siil  was  finally  ditched  Ap- 
parently, tt  e  administration  feels  it 
necessary  tci  try  to  do  something  to 
counteract  making  one  bad  mistake  for 
not,  providirs  air  coverage  for  the  in- 
vaders, which  it  was  decided  was  essen- 
tial, by  making  a  second  and  equally  bad 
mistake  by  mving  in  to  the  demand  by 
an  enemy  government,  a  Communist 
Kovemment.  for  indemnity  I  do  not 
think  we  should  condone  this  one  bad 
mistake  with  another  equally  bad  mis- 
take There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
administration  is  doing  exactly  that 

I  call  this  to  your  attention.  It  was 
in  April  of  last  year  that  the  tractor 
deal  was  proptjsed,  and  it  was  over  the 
weekend — the  demand  bemg  made  on 
Saturday — it  was  over  the  weekend  that 
the  American  tractors-for-prisoners 
committee  was  appointed,  and  it  was 
functioning  by  Monday.  Now,  look  at 
the  parallel  of  this  situation.  The  de- 
mand was  ni»de  on  Saturday,  reported 
in  the  press  on  Sunday,  and  the  nego- 
tiators, the  Cuban  exile  negotiators, 
were  in  Havana,  had  gotten  their  visas — 
which  over  '.he  weekend  is  usually  im- 
possible— had  gotten  these  visas  by  Mon- 
day, and  were  in  Havana  to  negotiate 
this  $62  million  deal. 
-This  Is  worse  than  the  other  tractor 
indemnity  deal  for  the  reason  that  he 
does  not  want  tractors  now ;  he  wants 
American  dollars,  and  he  is  demanding 
them.  He  wants  four  times  as  much 
money  this  :ime.  He  wants  it  in  cash, 
all  of  which  he  can  use  to  pay  off  his 
obligation  to  Communist  countries  for 
the  purchase  of  war  material  or  any 
other  purpcKse  for  which  he  sees  fit  to 
spend  it. 

Now.  Senator  Byrd  last  fall,  when  the 
propasal  by  the  administration  was  made 
that  the  coniributions  for  tractors  to  the 


tractors-for-prisoners  committee  be 
tax  deductible,  stated  to  the  executive 
branch  that  to  do  so  would  require  an 
act  of  Congress.  Certainly  the  same 
would  be  true  in  this  instance. 

The  last  time  the  issue  was  raised,  and 
properly  so.  with  Americana  being  the 
head  of  this  committee  for  tractors — 
now  the  Cuban  exiles  head  the  com- 
mittee— it  was  stated  that  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Logan  Act.  which  prevents 
American  citizens  from  negotiating  with 
an  enemy  country. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  clever  way  to 
get  around  that — and  it  is  obviously  for 
that  purpose — the  Cuban  exiles  are  the 
ones  collecting  the  money  and  have  Just 
recently  announced  the  hiring  of  a  high- 
powered  fund-collecting  eigency  In  New 
York  City  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  from  American  taxpayers  which 
I  estimate  will  result  in  about  $30  mil- 
lion being  paid  by  the  Government  In  the 
form  of  lost  revenue,  the  amount  of 
money  contributed  being  tax  deductible 
under  the  December  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Logan  Act  was  in 
my  opinion  being  violated  then.  Now.  in 
order  to  get  around  this  the  administra- 
tion Is  now  letting  the  Cuban  aliens  or 
refugees  negotiate — aliens  In  this  coun- 
try are  being  permitted  to  negotiate — 
with  an  enemy  government  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself 
declared  to  be  an  enemy  government  un- 
der the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  in 
very  recent  weeks.  He  invoked,  upon 
my  request,  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  in  order  to  prevent  third  countries 
such  as  the  Canary  Islands  from  ship- 
ping into  this  country  cigars  made 
of  Cuban  tobacco  which  would  have 
circumvented  the  embargo  previously 
placed  into  effect. 

I  -say  it  is  equally  wrong  to  permit 
alien  refugees  to  supply  $62  million  to 
Castro  and  I  trust  that  my  resolution 
will  be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  particularly  to 
cut  off  tax  deductibility  of  contribu- 
tions and  to  state  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  this  ransom  and  indemnity  deal  is 
against  our  best  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  SUte  of  Florida.  I 
have  been  rightfully  outraged  by  the  de- 
mand by  Fidel  Castro  that  an  indemnity 
of  $62  million  be  paid  him  for  the  re- 
lease of  somewhat  more  than  1.100  pris- 
oners, all  of  whom  participated  in  the 
ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  last 
year. 

Accordingly.  I  have  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  459,  in  which 
is  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
it  is  opposed  to  this  blackmail  proposal 
and  to  any  plans  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  afford  tax  relief.  In  any 
measure  or  way.  to  this  scheme,  either 
to  an  organization  or  contributors  to  the 
relief  fund. 

Not  too  surprisingly,  my  opposition  to 
this  blackmail  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  which  I  intend  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  newspaper  ar- 
ticles that  include  a  Miami  News  story 
entitled.  "Cuba  Trying  To  Bait  United 
States";    an    editorial    tmd   news   story 
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from  the  April  20-2H  issue  of  the  Times, 
of  Havana;  an  editorial  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune;  an 
April  18  editorial  fnim  the  Port  Lauder- 
dale Sun-Sentinel;  a  news  story  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  12;  and  a 
UPI  story  describing  Castro's  despera- 
tion for  money. 

[From  the  Miami  News] 

Ci.  BA    Trying    To    Batt    Vnttid    States 
(By  Hal  Hendrix) 

Fidel  Castro's  CoramunUt  dictatorship 
continues  to  move  can-fully  in  its  bid  to  gain 
acceptance  in  the  hemisphere  through 
•  peaceful  coexistence.' 

Several  skillfully  driesed  pieces  of  bait  for 
this  kind  of  a  prize  citch  have  been  tossed 
out  in  recent  days.  All  can  be  linked  to  a 
well-planned  maneuver  toward  some  sort  of 
reconciliation  with  the  United  States. 

While  there  may  be  an  occasional  surface 
bubble  to  Indicate  that  the  maneuvering 
might  l>e  succeeding,  It  isn't  In  the  cards  for 
th?  bait  to  be  swallowed. 

Nevertheless,  the  CuBtro  regime  is  ingen- 
ious In  Its  balt-dangllig  activities  and  com- 
ments. While  the  schleophrenlc  Castro  plays 
H  role  of  an  undersiAndIng  and  generous 
leader  In  surrendering  60  HI  and  wounded 
prisoners  of  the  Cubai.  Invasion  last  year,  his 
Red  cohorts  are  busLy  spreading  a  line  of 
ci">peratlon  with    the  United  States. 

Current  comments  by  Foreign  Minister 
Raul  Roa.  whose  hiirangues  against  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  have 
been  unprecedented,  and  Carlos  Rafael  Rod- 
riguez, head  of  Cuba's  National  Agrarian 
Reform  Institute  anl  a  key  Conununlst 
strategist,  offer  examples  of  the  new  line. 

R;ifael  R^xlrlguez  row  states  that  Cuba 
"will  arrange  for  Ind jmnlflcatlon  of  seized 
US  property"  If  the  United  States  "starts 
buying  our  sugar  aga: n."  Castro  has  stolen 
alxiut  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  U.S.  property 
In  Cuba. 

"Just  the  other  day."  Rafael  Rodriguez  is 
quoted  In  an  interview  In  Havana,  "Castro. 
Dortlcos  (President  Oivaldo  Dortlcos)  and  I 
dl.scussed  arrangements  to  pay  the  United 
States  for  Intervened  properties,  provided  we 
first  settle  political  differences  and  provided 
Washington  buys  3  million  tons  of  our 
sugar " 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  Castro  and  all 
the  top  Communists  in  Cuba  were  boasting 
that  they  didn't  have  to  sell  sugar  to  the 
United  States,  because  the  Soviet  Union 
could  buy  it  all.  Tliey  said  sales  to  the 
United  States  only  enslaved  Cuba. 

Roa.  about  the  same  time  that  the  ill  and 
wounded  invasion  prisoners  were  being  re- 
leased, asserted  in  coixllal  tones  that  Cuba 
was  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
Sutes. 

DOUBUXniOSS 

"The  United  States  Is  at  war  with  Cuba 
and  Its  people,  but  Cvba  is  not  at  war  with 
the  United  States,"  the  normally  screeching 
Forelcn  Minister  decUred.  "Cuba  has  no 
differences  with  the  United  States.  We  have 
always  said  we  are  reidy  to  negotiate,  and 
we  will  do  so  at  a  moment's  notice,  on  a  basts 
of  absolute  equality  ard  sovereignty  of  both 
countries,  without  conditions  from  either 
Bide" 

All  this  is  about  as  logical  as  365  consecu- 
tive sunless  days  In  Miami.  The  Cuban 
Communists  are  fighting  desperately  for 
time  now. 

[From   the  Times  of  Havana,  Americas  Edi- 
tion. Apr.  2')-22,  1962] 
With  99  9  Pekcknt  Sttll  in  Cuban  Jails.  Wnx 

Prisonek  Swap  Dkai.  Add  to  Exn.x  Peob- 

i.EMs? — Miami     Cuban     Colony     Rxcalls 

That  50,000  Are  Stii,l  Jailzd 

The  prisoner  exchanije  Is  beaded  for  rough 
weather.     Signs  are  apparent  even  now.     In- 


dications are  that  the  signs  will  become 
more  evident  every  day. 

Sven  now  the  backlash  has  started  from 
the  release  of  the  60  Bay  of  Pigs  invaders. 
This  represents  only  5  percent  of  last  year's 
invaders.  And  it  is  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  the  Cubans  who  are  now  in  Jail 
for  opposing  the  increasingly  sullen  dictator- 
ship. 

About  20,000  Cuban  exiles  greeted  the  60 
wounded  and  disabled  prisoners  when  they 
landed  last  Saturday  morning  at  Miami  In- 
ternational Airport.  And  thousands  at- 
tended the  masses  commemorating  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  April  17  invasion. 

But  there  has  been  a  surprising  lack  of 
spontaneous  pleasure.  And  a  large  part  of 
the  airport  gathering  could  well  have  been 
the  curious,  as  well  as  relatives  of  thou- 
sands of  other  prisoners  still  in  Cuba.  The 
reason  for  restraining  Is  obvious.  Many  fear 
the  effect  that  added  financial  support  will 
mean  to  Castro.  They  resent  the  good  will 
Castro  gets  for  permitting  himself  to  be 
cajoled  into  accepting   blackmail. 

A  sample  of  feeling  is  evident  at  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Center  In  downtown  Mlanl. 
Everyone  honors  the  young  men,  but  there 
Is  little  talk  about  them.  And  several  of 
them,  even  after  being  identified,  went  un- 
noticed in  a  downtown  department  store. 

For  many  Cubans  the  storm  signs  are  up. 
Some  exile  leaders  see  the  beginnings  of  new 
splinter  groupM  In  the  offlng.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  the  money  can  t>e  collected, 
and  the  travel  Junket  of  four  crippled  young 
Cubans  is  looked  upon  as  a  useless  gesture. 
Some  of  the  former  prisoners  have  stated 
that  they  will  go  back  to  Cuba  unless  their 
comrades  are  speedily  released. 

And  the  death  of  guerrilla  leader  Osvaldo 
Ramirez,  who  spent  3  years  of  attacking 
Castro  from  within,  adds  resentment  from 
some  Cubans  who  are  getting  fed  up  with 
the  prisoner  exchange.  They  state  that  the 
group  backing  the  effort  never  did  have  the 
backing  of  the  bulk  of  the  refugees.  And 
they  look  upon  the  present  developments  as 
simply  the  breeding  place  for  new  dissen- 
sion In  their  own  ranks. 


[From  the  Times  of  Havana.  Americas  Edi- 
tion. Apr.  20-22,  1962) 

The  T^mes  Makes  Its  Position  Known 
(By  Clarence  W.  Moore,  publisher) 

On  Its  editorial  page  last  week  the  Times 
discussed  the  negative  side  of  the  prisoner 
exchange.  It  was  stated  that  the  United 
States,  for  obvious  and  understandable  rea- 
sons, feels  that  it  has  no  moral  right  to 
speak.  But  Cubans  do  have  the  right  to 
speak.  They  should  rise  in  unity  to  con- 
demn freedom  for  a  few  which  will  mean 
longer  imprisonment  for  50,000  of  their 
countrymen. 

With  the  threat  of  death  behind  them, 
these  men  are  not  unique.  Their  sacrifice 
is  matched  by  thousands  of  others  who  He 
deserted  In  the  Jails  of  Cuba.  They  can  be 
asked  to  accept  the  sacrifice  of  further  im- 
prisonment, rather  than  to  be  ransomed 
through  the  pajrment  of  money  that  will 
feed  the  evil  they  set  out  to  kill.  Thus  the 
Times  comes  to  these  conclusions: 

1.  The  XJS.  press  has  magnified  the  pris- 
oner exchange  out  of  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance because  it  makes  good  copy. 

2.  The  resvilt  has  been  that  the  true  issues 
are  being  forgotten,  in  the  emotional  out- 
pouring attendant  upon  the  fortunate  ran- 
soming of  five  dozen  invaders. 

3.  The  issue  is  to  free  Cuba  of  commu- 
nism. This  cannot  be  done  by  sending  cash 
to  Castro  while  he  holds  50,000  prisoners  In 
Jail. 

4.  At  all  events,  the  chances  of  collecting 
$62  million  simply  do  not  exist.  They  are 
more  remote  than  the  collection  for  tractors 
several  months  ago.    Thus,  the  whole  affair 


Is  a  snare  and  a  deltislon  that  can  only  lead 
to  despair  and  bickering. 

5.  There  should  be  public  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  group  which  concentrates 
only  on  the  release  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  pris- 
oners does  not  have  the  complete  backing 
of  the  Cuban  exiles. 

6.  Therefore,  all  responsible  Cuban  groups 
should  get  back  to  the  single  goal  which  Is 
the  expulsion  of  communism  from  Cuba,  and 
they  should  strive  for  unity  looking  toward 
that  goal. 


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune] 
Cuba's  Thug 

Fidel  Castro  is  prepared  to  sell  mercy  for 
money,  now  that  his  puppet  cotirt  has  done 
the  expected  and  convicted  all  1,179  of  the 
prisoners  taken  In  last  year's  abortive  in- 
vasion. The  Cuban  dictator  says  he  will 
trade  the  prisoners,  sentenced  to  30  years  at 
hard  labor,  for  cash  payments  ranging  from 
$25,000  to  $500,000  each,  depending  upon 
their  individual  importance.  The  price  for 
all  is  placed  at  $62  million. 

The  prlsoners-for -dollars  offer  is  a  new 
and  nastier  chapter  in  a  revolting  story,  but 
one  which  took  in  some  Americans  in  high 
places. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  invasion,  Castro 
suggested  trading  captives  for  farm  tractors, 
an  estimated  $2  million  worth.  President 
Kennedy  gave  an  unofficial  blessing  to  a  fund 
drive  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Walter 
Reuther,  another  eminent  htimanitarlan, 
became  workers  In  the  cause.  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  were  Invited  to  give. 
But  the  scheme  fell  apart  when  Castro  raised 
hLs  price  and  demanded  $17  million  worth  of 
bulldozers  and  heavy  tractors  as  the  cost  of 
freedom. 

Castro's  latest  gambit  should,  but  prob- 
ably will  not,  put  an  end  to  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  falr-play-for-Cuba  followers 
and  other  dunces  of  Bed  sympathizers.  Such 
people,  month  after  month,  have  watched 
the  dictator  curtail  freedoms,  kill  off  honest 
newspapers,  and  transform  Cuba  into  a  Com- 
munist state  (complete  with  food  shortages) 
without  a  pause  in  paeans. 

But,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  Castro 
has  deepened  his  status  as  a  criminal.  He 
has  placed  himself  near  the  level  of  the  con- 
demned Nazi,  Adolf  Eichmann,  with  his  war- 
time offer  to  trade  a  million  Jews  for  10.000 
trucks — "A  hundred  lives  for  a  truck;  that's 
cheap."  "" 

(From    the    Port    Lauderdale     (Fla.)     Sun- 
Sentinel,  Apr.  18,  1962] 
Is  Recognition  Nearinc  roa  Red  Cuba's 
Extorter? 

(By  Harvey  A.  Call) 

One  of  our  faithful  readers  called  several 
weeks  back  to  place  on  the  record  a  forecast. 

"The  United  States  will  backtrack  and 
formally  recognize  Cuba,"  he  declared. 

Bolstering  that,  he  pMslnted  out  that  this 
country  has  no  qualms  atx)ut  its  relations 
with  Russia  and  numerous  Communist 
satellites. 

Further,  he  cited  the  efforts  of  some  in  our 
foreign  policy  ranks  to  bring  about  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  U.N. 

As  the  forecaster  had  been  sound  on 
numerous  other  analyses,  we  did  not  down- 
grade his  view. 

Now,  Congressman  William  C.  Cramer,  of 
Pinellas  County,  underlines  sonie  facts  which 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  forecast. 

Mr.  Cramer  is  incensed  over  Fidel  Castro's 
price  tag  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners.  He  is 
outraged  by  the  open  and  flagrant  attempt 
to  blackmail  the  United  States,  demanding 
tribute  and  ransom  in  the  amount  of  $62 
million. 

The  Pinellas  Congressman  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  Logan,  Trading  With  the 
Enemy,  and  Alien  Anti-Sedltlon  Acts  bar  five 
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Cuban  negotiators  from  daftUnc  direct  with 
CubA  r»Ui«r  Uian  going  Uirouch  auUiorlzed 
OoTflminant  ctuumals. 

Mr.  C*'**^^  ooatMMls  th«  t—innoi>  ot  rlaaa 
to  tlM  neguUatcn  amounts  to  \3A.  approval 
of  their  random  mlaalon.  Tliat  balng  ao.  b* 
admit*  thare  may  be  no  tradlnc-wlth-the- 
enemj  restralnu  aa  far  as  being  unauthor- 
ised. 

In  any  event,  we  do  have  a  tacit  approral 
for  direct  dealings  between  negotlatora  from 
this  country  and  Cuba. 

Prom  that.  It  Ls  not  such  a  long  step  to- 
ward formal  negotlaUona  at  the  State  De- 
partment level 

The  tact  la  that  we  have  a  confused.  In- 
definite situation,  clouded  In  part  by  our 
own  actions  or  that  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  CSAMBi  feels  It  Is  highly  inconsistent 
for  the  United  States  to  break  off  dlplom&Uc 
relations.  Impose  a  trade  embargo,  and  then 
oondooe  what  amounts  to  under  the  table 
dealing  with  a  country  that  has  done  all  In 
Its  power  to  Insult  our  Nation. 

He  adds  It  Is  the  President's  responsibility 
to  handle  foreign  affairs.  Ckamsb  adds  that 
"if  the  President  feels  a  responsibility  for 
the  plight  of  these  prisoners  whom  he  left 
stranded  on  the  beaches  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
by  his  bun)?llng  withdrawal  of  air  cover  and 
other  stratefflc  and  logistic  support,  then  he 
ought  to  have  the  courage  to  say  so  publicly 
and  ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
for  this  obligation  of  Indemnification  " 

The  Pinellas  Congressman  condennns  the 
President's  action  of  "denouncing  this  black- 
mall  publicly  and  then  privately  giving  It 
encouragement  and  the  sanction  of  our 
Oovernment  " 

Most  win  agree  that  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand our  position.  On  one  hand,  we  cut  off 
trade  with  Cuba  as  a  means  of  keeping 
American  dollars  from  being  used  to  arm  a 
Communist  force  threatening  us. 

Then,  we  appear  perfectly  willing  to  per- 
mit 993  million  of  blackmail  money  to  be 
sent  In  there  and  used  for  exactly  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr  CuAMEK's  position  Is  that  the  deal 
should  be  condemned  by  resolution  of  Con- 
gress He  cl'.es  that  "this  Nation,  as  a  lead- 
ing nation  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
would  be  kowtowing  to  the  demands  of  a 
Communist  dictator,  as  handed  down  by  his 
kangaroo  court  .and  thus  giving  recognition 
to  the  court  Itself  and  Indirect  recognition 
of  Castro's  Communist  government" 

And  that  Is  about  what  the  deal  amounts 
to — an  Implied  recognition  of  Castro  s  gov- 
ernment So.  we  are  cl<:>8er  to  backtracking 
on  the  Cuban  issue  than  many  would  be- 
lieve 


(PT)m    the   Wi.<ihln£»ton   Post.   Apr     12.    1062] 
KcNNfDY    R*ps    C\aTRo    OrTER   To    Sru. 
Invasion  Prisoners 
(By  Murr;\y  Marderi  , 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  deplored 
Cuban  Premier  Pldel  Castro's  attempt  to  sell 
the  freedom  >f  1  179  Invasion  prlst^ners  and 
said  th»  US  Oovernment  could  never  enter 
such  bidding 

The  President  .«Ud  at  his  news  conference: 
"All  f.f   us  had  hoped   that  the  day  when 
men   were   put   on    the   block   had    long   ago 
pissed  from  this  hemisphere  " 

Mr  Kennedy  said  he  thinks  Castro  Is 
aware  that  the  U  S  Government  cannot 
encase  in  a  neRotiatlon  like  that,  and  he 
kn  >ws  very  well  that  the  families  cannot 
raise    these    millions   of    dollars   • 

The  Pr«»ldent  rlearly  was  distinguishing 
between  C  3  action  to  pay  ransom  for  the 
prisoners  seized  In  the  abortive  invasion  at- 
tempt last  April,  and  private  action  to  re- 
unite prUouers  w.th  their  r.imllles  In  this 
country  Cuba  has  put  a  total  ransom  price 
of  tea  nUnion  on  the  prisoners,  in  amounts 
varying  from  »25.000  to  »500.000  a  man. 


By  setting  this  kind  of  price,  said  the 
President,  CikStro  really  has  sentenced  the 
men  to  30  years  In  prison — which  Is  the 
declared  altemaUve  Lf  the  ransom  U  not 
pAld.  Preaident  Kennedy  contrasted  this  to 
the  "open  trial"  and  Ift-month  sentence 
given  Castro  for  his  first  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Cuban  dictatorship  of  Pulgenclo 
Batista.  By  ordering  such  harsh  sentences 
for  men  who  "fought  In  the  open  "  to  over- 
throw him.  said  the  President.  Castro  has 
provided  another  example  of  the  reasons 
why  he  "Is  Increasingly  isolated  from  the 
company  of   freemen." 

RepresenUtlve  Wiio-Iam  C  Csamix.  Repub- 
lican, of  Florida,  has  Introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  have  Congress  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  refu*e  to  allow  the  trading  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  for  the  Cuban  prisoners  by 
anyone. 

The  Kenne-ly  administration,  however,  has 
raised  no  barrier  to  private  attempts  to  t»ego- 
tiate  the  release  of  prisoners 

President  Kennedy.  In  other  comments  on 
foreign  policy,  which  were  unusually  brief 
yesterday  because  of  the  dominance  of  the 
steel  price  rU.e  furor,  also  said: 

He  Is  extrrmely  concerned  about  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  are  In  a  great  many  areas 
In  hazards—  In  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere. 
But  In  answer  to  the  question  of  what  he 
will  do  about  'American  soldiers  getting 
killed  In  Vietn.un."  the  answer  must  be  "we 
cannut  desist  In  Vietnam'  t*3  keep  South 
Vietnam  fro.Ti  falling  under  Communist 
domination.  The  four  American  sergeants 
who  gave  th«lr  lives  there  recently,  he  said 
solemnly,  are  "In  that  long  roll"  of  Ameri- 
cans wh.>  gave  their  llvef  In  World  War  I,  II, 
and  Korea  to  defend  Independence. 

"It  Is  hard  to  think  of  any  prop>aal  that 
we  could  malte  which  would  be  welcome  on 
both  sides"  li.  the  Du'ch-Indoneslan  dispute 
over  New  Ou  nea.  but  the  United  States  will 
keep  trying. 

U  S  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  trying 
to  bring  the  ;wo  sides  to  a  peaceful  solution 
as  an  agent  if  United  NaUons  Acting  Secre- 
t^iry  General  U  Th.ant.  Is  engaged  In  a  task 
In  which  tht  re  Is  ixjund  to  be  displeasure 
on  all  sides  The  "role  of  the  mediator  Is 
not  a  happy  one"  but  the  United  States  Is 
"prejuired  to  make  every txxly  mnd  If  we  can 
m.\ke  some  progress   " 


(UPI    Story  1 

Dastkring    roH    Ht-MAM    Lavx-s — Castso 

DeiiFcaATX  roa    Munet 

By    Phil    NewBomt 

For  the  be-eaved  families,  who  for  the  last 
year  have  Ihed  on  the  razor's  etlge  of  hope 
and  despair,  here  clearly  was  no  other  course 
than  t4)  attempt  to  deal  with  Pldel  C.istro 
on  his  offer  to  barter  lives  for  money 

Twenty-ftv->  thou.^and  for  one  life.  1500- 
000  for  ano.her  to  a  grand  total  of  $62 
million 

For  the  relugee  families  of  the  men  taken 
pn.soner  In  Ust  year's  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion, 
the  figure  obviously  was  an  impossible  one 
It  had  almoJt  tripled  since  Castro  first  of- 
fered to  exchange  his  prisoners  fir  $26  mil- 
lion worth  of  heavy  tractors. 

The  tractors-fnr-prlsoners  committee  long 
since  had  dlibanded  The  US.  Oovernment 
neither  help«"d  nor  hindered 

Nonethele«s  an  effort  was  being  made 

Whether  Castro  w')uld  live  up  to  a  deal 
once  It  was  made  remained  to  be  seen 

CommunUt  barter  In  human  lives  Is  not  a 
particularly  new  tactic 

The  Communists  had  attempted  to  tise  It 
10  years  earlier  In  Korean  armistice  nego- 
tiations at  Panmunjom 

In  the  seemingly  endle.ss  tcilks  t)etween  the 
United  States  and  Red  Chinese  Ambassadors 
in  Warsaw,  the  Reds  had  attempted  to  use 
American  prisoners  as  a  bartering  weapon  In 
exchange  for  a  switch  In  the  American  atti- 


tude toward  Formosa  and  Red  Chinaaa  mam- 
t>er8hlp  In  the  United  Nations. 

Castro's  first  offer  of  men  for  tractors  had 
aroused  Latin  American  indignation. 

Of  the  lateat  one.  the  Sfto  Paolo.  Brasll, 
newspaper  O  Batado  edltortaUaad: 

"While  there  Is.  In  acoordanoa  to  human- 
itarian and  Christian  standards,  no  material 
equivalent  for  the  value  of  human  life,  Fidel 
Castro's  new  den\and  not  only  demonstrates 
his  growing  cynicism  but  also  the  total 
bankruptcy  of  the  Cuban  economy." 

Both  were  clearly  evident. 

For  the  first  time  In  their  hlstonr,  the 
Cuban  people  were  on  food  rationing. 

The  refugee  flow  out  of  Cuba  remained 
at  about  2,000  i>er  week. 

Castro  had  In  the  neighborhood  of  1100 
million  worth  of  Conununlst  Mlg  )at  fight- 
ers, guns  ajid  tanks,  but  ha  bad  no  money. 

Industrial  absenteeism  was  mounting  and 
much  of  the  sugar  crop  remained  unhar- 
vested. 

It  seemed  certain  that  Castro  would  b« 
unable  to  meet  his  sugar  commitments  to 
Communist  nations,  and  they  In  turn  either 
could  not  or  would  not  supply  Cuba  with 
desperately  needed  foodstuffs. 

Castro  himself  was  acting  peculiarly.  He 
still  proclaimed  himself  a  Mandlat-L«enin tst 
but  he  denounced  Cuba's  old-Una  Ocmmu- 
nlsts  and  complained  his  own  rerolutlon- 
arles  were  being  deprived  of  jobs. 

There  was  speculation  that  perfaapa  Castro 
was  on  the  way  to  becoming  an  American 
Hemisphere  Tito. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  lost  nona  of  hla  in- 
vecUve  abilities.  Ousted  President  Pron- 
dlzl.  of  Argentina,  was  a  coward;  Aroaemena. 
of  Ecuador,  a  drunkard;  and  Betanoourt.  of 
Venezuela,  a  murderer.  ColncldentaUy,  all 
had  broken  relations  with  Castro. 


BATTLE    CREEK,   MICH..   AREA 
CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 

Mr.  NEL6EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ixnaniinous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Johansbn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  two  instances  at 
this  point  In  the  Rzcoro  and  include 
e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  genuine  pride  that  I  record  a  dis- 
tiuyuLslied  honor  and  recognition  which 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Battle  Creek 
Area  Cliamber  of  Commerce  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  conjunction 
with  the  latter  organization's  50th  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington  this  week. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Battle  Creek.  In  the 
T7iird  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan, received  the  top  Program -of -Work 
Award  for  1961  for  class  C  citica — 25,000 
to  50,000  population. 

As  an  ofllcial  entry  in  the  nationwide 
conii^etition,  the  Battle  Creek  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  on  25 
phases  of  activity  in  the  areas  of  business 
development,  economic-political  educa- 
tion, legislative  action  and  organization 
improvement. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratulations 
to  the  members  of  this  valuable  commu- 
nity organization  In  my  hometown  and 
in  particular  to  Mr.  Gordon  W.  Howard, 
who  served  as  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1961;  Mr.  Laurence  W.  Love,  present 
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president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
and  Mr.  Fred  E.  Merrell,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  orgianization. 

PICKETING 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  youthful  Navy  recruit  was  ar- 
rested for  picketim:  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  OflQces  in  San  Francisco  in 
protest  against  nuclear  testing.  He  was 
placed  in  the  brig. 

Also  last  week.  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  twice 
picketed  the  White  House,  likewise  in 
protest  against  nuc.ear  testing. 

On  Sunday  evening.  Dr.  Pauling  was 
an  honored  guest  oi  the  President  of  the 
Uiuted  States  in  the  White  House.  Dr. 
Pauling's  professional  picketing  activi- 
ties in  favor  of  Communist -supported 
cau>es  are  notoriou;;.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  his  word.j  and  example  have 
influenced  many  Americans — including 
many  young  people — to  engage  in  similar 
activities  in  behalf  <if  similar  causes. 

Of  course,  picketing  by  military  per- 
sonnel should  be  prohibited. 

Of  course,  the  legB.1  right  of  Dr.  Pauling 
to  enpaye  in  picketing  activities  is 
unquestioned. 

But  there  is  certainly  :.  grave  question 
of  ^'ood  judgment  and  propriety,  never- 
theless, in  the  White  House  honors  ex- 
tended to  Dr.  Pauing  in  the  light  of 
tho.^^e  picketing  activities,  in  the  light  of 
the  cause  which  those  activities  are  de- 
signed to  promote,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  example  he  Ls  setting  for  young 
Americans. 

One  recalls  the  s<?nse  of  inconsistency 
which  prompted  President  Lincoln,  in  a 
letter  to  Erastus  Corning.  June  12,  1863. 
to  ask  why  he  mast  punish  "a  simple- 
minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I 
must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator 
who  induces  him  to  desert?" 


A  PATTERN  FOR  POVERTY 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  incorporate  into  my  remarks 
a  Hou.se  Republican  policy  committee 
staff  analysis  of  Presidential  spending 
programs  which  I  have  termed  "a  pat- 
tern for  poverty."  It  indicates  a  $7  bil- 
lion deficit  for  tisceA  year  1963  instead 
of  a  promised  surplus  of  $V2  billion. 

It  also  points  out  trends  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility which,  if  continued,  would 
result  in  total  annual  spending  of  $124 
billion  and  a  Federal  debt  of  $330  billion 
by  fiscal  year  1970  This  will  be  due  not 
only  to  an  overly  optimistic  revenue 
prediction  based  on  a  $570  billion  gross 
national  product  but  also  to  spending 
messages  and  proposals  which,  if  en- 
acted, could  add  $4  billion  to  our  expend- 
itures during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Congress  will  be  left  with  a  greatly 
diminished  control  of  spending — an  un- 
conscionable   usurpation    of    constitu- 


tional powers  reserved  to  the  Congress 
alone.  We  can  expect  that  our  children 
and  their  offspring  are  going  to  be  pay- 
ing our  bills  for  decades  to  come — surely 
a  sad  legacy  for  our  generation  to  pass 
on  to  those  yet  to  come.  The  analysis 
follows: 

Status  or  Legislative  Program  at  Easter 

Recess.  1962 

bilxs  passed  by  the  hoose  in  1962 

1.  Manpower  retraining:  Included  Repub- 
lican-sponsored amendments.  Public  Law 
415. 

2.  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure 
Act  amendments:  Gave  Secretary  of  Labor 
powers  and  established  penalties  for  abuses 
In  connection  with  administration  of  fund 
assets  estimated  to  total  over  $50  billion. 
Public  Law  420. 

3.  Military  procurement  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  totaled  $12.7  billion 
Including  an  unrequested  $491  million  for 
development  of  the  RS-70. 

4.  Educational  television:  House  passed 
March  7  a  bill  to  provide  $25.5  million  in 
matching  funds  for  the  States,  but  Senate 
conference  resulted  In  matching  grant  au- 
thorization of  $32  million. 

5.  College  aid:  Loans  and  grants  for  aca- 
demic facility  construction  for  public  and 
private  colleges  in  the  House,  while  the 
Senate  approved  loans  only  and  added  Fed- 
eral college  scholarships.  The  House  Rules 
Committee  has  not  as  yet  given  a  rule  for  a 
conference  between  the  two  versions  of  the 
bill. 

6.  Welfare  amendments:  House-passed  bill 
to  revise  the  extent  and  standards  for  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  Federal-State  wel- 
fare program.  Did  not  prohibit  residence 
requirements  in  excess  of  1  year  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested.  However,  House 
bill  provided  more  of  a  Federal  share  In  some 
programs  than  the  President  had  requested. 
Now  pending  In  the  Senate. 

7.  Tax  reform :  House  passed  on  March  29 
the  tax  reform  legislation  which  was  opposed 
by  all  Republicans,  who  voted  to  recommit — - 
however,  the  three  questionable  features.  In- 
cluding withholding  of  dividend  and  inter- 
est income,  taxation  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
and  an  Investment  credit  plan,  still  were 
part  of  the  bill  when  It  reached  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Republicans  would 
have  substituted  more  realistic  depreciation 
for  the  tax  credit  plan. 

8.  Debt  ceiling:  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proved legislation  to  Increase  the  national 
debt  celling  by  $2  billion  to  $300  billion  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1962.  Action 
will  be  called  for  again  by  the  administra- 
tion for  an  additional  Increase  of  $8  billion 
to  $308  billion  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

9.  Postal  rate  Increase:  The  House  passed 
January  24  an  amended  bill  to  Increase 
postal  rates  to  produce  $691.3  million  In  new 
revenue  for  fiscal  year  1963  ($69  million  more 
than  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill).  The  bill  is  now  In  the 
Senate  where  the  committee  will  perhaps 
merge  the  rate  and  pay  raise  bills  (recom- 
mendations by  the  President  for  a  10-percent 
pay  Increase  spread  over  a  3-year  period). 

10.  Antitrust  documents:  The  House 
(March  13)  and  Senate  have  both  passed 
legislation  permitting  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  subpena  business  records  for  use 
In  civil  antitrust  cases.  The  conferees  have 
not  as  yet  met. 

11.  C!otton  textiles:  The  House  passed  H.R. 
10788  on  April  11  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  regulate  trade  from  nonsignlng 
nations  to  prevent  flooding  of  the  domestic 
market  with  cotton  textile  products. 

ytn.tJt.    DETSATKO    BT    THE    HOTTSI    IN     1S63 

1.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1962: 
Setting  up  an  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  De- 


partment.    A  disapproval  resolution  passed 
the  House.  264-150.  on  February  21. 

2.  House  enlargement:  A  recommittal  mo- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  killed  a  bill 
to  Increase  the  size  of  the  House  to  438 
(March  8)  after  an  amendment  which  had 
been  added,  raised  the  possibility  that  an 
entire  delegation  might  have  to  run  at  large 
In  1962. 

MAJOR      LEGISLATION      CTJRRKNTLT      PENDING      IN 
HOUSE 

1.  Unemployment  compensation:  Legisla- 
tion for  permanent  revisions  In  the  Federal- 
State  system  looks  doubtful  at  this  time,  but 
another  temporary  extension  of  benefits  may 
result.  Pending  in  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  Youth  Conservation  Corps:  Bill  reported 
from  Education  and  Labor  Conunlttee  March 
22.  House  version  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  was  twice  as  large  as  the  6.000- 
member  corps  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

3.  Standby  public  works:  A  $2  billion 
standby  public  works  program  to  combat 
economic  recessions  has  not  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  President's  March  26  request  to 
make  $600  million  available  Immediately. 
Hearings  have  been  completed  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  while  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  has  approved  the 
administration  bill  authorizing  the  $2  bil- 
lion and  the  Immediate  $600  million. 

4.  Communications  satellite:  The  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce  Commit- 
tee reported  on  April  19  a  bill  providing  for 
a  private  corporation  owned  Jointly  by  car- 
riers and  the  public,  slmUar  to  that  which 
the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  also  has  approved. 

5.  Civil  rights:  Of  the  Kennedy  proposals 
to  ban  the  poll  tax  as  a  voting  requirement 
and  to  make  a  sixth-grade  education  suffi- 
cient proof  of  literacy  on  literacy  tests 
required  of  those  registering  to  vote,  the 
poll-tax  proposal  passed  the  Senate  as  a 
constitutional  amendment.  The  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  Is  holding  hearings  on  the 
poll-tax  amendment.  During  Easter  recess, 
the  Senate  will  debate  the  literacy  test  bill. 

6.  Omnibus  farm  legislation :  Despite  great 
pressure  on  one  or  two  Democratic  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  farm  bill 
(H.R.  10010)  was  not  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  wUl  try  to  re- 
solve their  problems  after  the  Kaster  re- 
cess (by  a  vote  of  19-16).  Dairy  proposals 
have  been  altered  In  the  most  recent  bill 
submitted,  while  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  drastically  revised  feed-grain 
provisions  of  the  bills. 

7.  Sugar  Act:  No  action  had  been  taken 
through  April  30  to  extend  the  1948  Sugar 
Act  which  expires  June  30.  Hearings  are 
scheduled  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  beginning  May  1. 

8.  Wilderness  bill:  WhUe  8.  174  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year,  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  taken  no 
action,  but  will  hold  hearings  beginning  May 
7  on  this  bill  to  establish  a  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

9.  Transportation:  The  Senate  Is  sched- 
uling hearings  on  a  bill  for  a  3-year,  $600 
million  program  to  revitalize  urban  transit 
systems,  while  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  three  bills  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondary  and  urban  road  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1964-1966. 

10.  Medical  care:  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  not  as  yet  reported 
out  H.R.  4222 — the  King-Anderson  bill  for 
financing  medicare  benefits  for  the  aged 
through  social  security.  Hearings  were  held 
last  year  and  no  further  action  has  been 
taken. 

11.  Aid  to  medical  schools:  The  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
reported    on    March    24   a   bill   to   authorize 
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granta  for  conatructlon  of  facilities  for  medi- 
cal aiul  related  profeaalonal  ■chooU  and  for 
\tArA  loT  »t\idKi\»  ol  tatdicii  vaA.  rtl&t«i 
profeMlons.  as  well  aa  extending  the  current 
health  research  facilities  construcUon  pro- 
gram. It  DOW  Is  pending  before  House  Rules 
Committee. 

12.  General  aid  to  education:  The  Rules 
Committee  has  still  given  no  rule  to  H  R. 
10145  to  improve  the  quality  of  schoolteach- 
Ing.  while  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  held  hearings  on  the  so- 
called  Bailey  bill  to  provide  general  F'ederal 
school  aid  by  a  different  method. 

13.  Civil  defense:  The  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  held  hearings  on 
a  proposal  to  provide  Incentives  for  con- 
struction of  civil  defense  fallout  shelters  at 
a  cost  of  $450  million  In  fiscal  year  19C3  and 
fl.8  bllUon  through  1967.  The  committee 
has  not  as  yet  reported  a  bill. 

14.  Battle  Act:  No  action  has  been  taken 
on  the  Kennedy  recommendation  i  passed  by 
the  Senate)  to  amend  the  Battle  Act  to 
broaden  the  authority  to  provide  aid  to  Com- 
munist-dominated areas.  Also,  the  Export 
Control  Act  comes  up  for  renewal  this  session. 

15.  Foreign  aid:  The  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  held  hearings  on  the 
President  s  request  for  appropriation  of  tA.9 
billion  for  economic  and  mlliuxry  aid  and 
authorization  of  $3  billion  for  the  next  4 
fiscal  years  i*600  million  to  be  appropriated 
In  fiscal  year  1963)  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

18  U  N.  bond  Issue:  The  Senate  has  passed 
(70  to  22,  on  April  5)  an  amended  bill  author- 
izing the  President  to  loan  the  UN  up  to 
$100  million  ($25  million  outright  and  175 
million  on  a  matching  basis  with  other  U  N 
members)  to  assist  the  U.N.  In  a  tinanclal 
crisis.  The  bill  Is  currently  before  the  House 
Foreign   Affairs  Committee. 

17  Reciprocal  trade:  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  completetl  over  4 
weeks  of  hearings  on  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  and  Is  expected  to  report  an 
amended  bill  within  2  or  3  weeks.  The 
President  wants  authority  over  the  next  5 
years  to  negotiate  tariff  cuts  up  to  50  per- 
cent; to  eliminate  tariffs  on  gotxls  of  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
supply  80  percent  of  the  free-world  trade: 
and  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  goods  currently 
dutiable  at  5  percent  or  less.  He  also  seeks 
provisions  loosening  the  restrictions  on  his 
authority  under  the  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  provisions,  and  wants  authority  to 
relieve  Injured  businesses  and  workers 
through  loans  and   benefits, 

Bkixv     Analysis     or     M.\job     Pomct     Mcs- 
sAcas  or   Pkxsident   Kxnnxoy,  2d  tiBasioN, 

87Ch     CONGKKSS 

1      ST  ATX    or   TKB    UNION    ME<WACr 
(JANUARY     111 

Twenty  specific  legislative  proposals. 
Most  already  had  been  budgeted  or  discussed 
In  previous  sessions,  or  would  be  spelled  out 
In  later  messages  by  President  Kennedy,  so 
that  exact  cost  estimate  would  be  difficult 
Several  of  the  30  proposals  carried  at  least  a 
billion  dolhu  price  tag. 

( 1 )  Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act:  (3)  Touth  Employment  and  Oppor- 
tunity Act;  (3)  8-percent  Investment  credit; 
(4i  standby  Presidential  power  to  cut  taxes 
temporarily;  (5)  unemployment  Insurance 
program;  (6)  Standby  Presidential  power  to 
launch  public  works  projects;  (7)  Federal 
pay  increases.  i8)  higher  postal  rates;  (9) 
withholding  of  dividend  and  Interest  Income; 
(10)  extension  of  excise  and  corporate  tax 
rates;  (11)  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing;  |12)  new  com- 
prehensive farm  program;  (13)  civil  rights 
protection;  il4i  Federal  aid  to  medical  and 
dental    colleges.     (15)     aid    to    State-admln- 


Istered  program  of  mass  Immunization 
against  polio,  etc;  (16)  tightening  of  food 
aiad  drug  law*;  (17>  oompulBory  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  under  social  security; 

(18)  massive    attack    on     adult    illiteracy; 

(19)  Federal  aid  to  higher  education;  (20) 
Federal  aid  for  public  school  construction 
and  teachers"  salaries. 

President  Kennedy  promised  a  balanced 
budget  and  only  2  days  previously  asked 
Democratic  leaders  for  Immediate  congres- 
sional action  to  increase  the  permanent  na- 
tional debt  celling. 

a      BUDGET    MESSAGE      (JANUARY     18i 

President  Kennedy  called  for  record  peace- 
time expenditures  of  $92  5  billion  and  pro- 
jecting record-level  receipts  of  $93  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1963.  Indicated  a  modest  sur- 
plus of  $463  million,  enabling  him  to  sub- 
mit a  budget  strictly  in  biilar.re  and  thus 
redeem  his  pledge  of  July  25.  1961.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  the  hope  for  sharply  In- 
cre.ased  Federal  receipts  In  fiscal  year  1963 
( b.ised  on  a  Treasury  estimate  of  a  $570  bil- 
lion gru."«  national  pnxluct  In  calendar  1962) 
rested  on  he  assumption  that  the  brisk  re- 
covery from  last  year's  recession  will  con- 
tir.ue  thrnui?;-!   the  coming  year  and  beyond 

Over  60  actu.il  reciue.sts  for  legislation  were 
Included  In  the  Presidents  1963  budget.  In 
fleldo  of  agriculture,  education  and  welfare. 
foreign  policy,  general  g^ivernment.  national 
security,  puhiic  w^rks  and  res'  iirces.  and 
taxes  and  economic  policy  .\mong  the 
more  controversial  we.'-e: 

(  1  )  Enact  new  feed  Kr^iin.  wheat,  and  dairy 
legislation   tr.  reduce   Federal   ex;>enditures. 

(2i  Enact  1961  bill  to  aid  construction  of 
public  schixjls  and  Increase  teachers"  sal.irles. 

i3)  Authorize  $3  billion  over  4  years  for 
lo.ins  and  grants  to  the  Alliance  fur  Progress. 

i4)  Establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fa;:-3  and  Housing. 

(5)    Enact  the  1961  tax  pn  gram 

i6i  Give  the  President  standby  authority 
to  expand  Federal  or  federally  aided  public 
works  programs. 

(7)  Olve  the  President  standby  authority 
to  reduce  personal  Income  tax  rates  by  speci- 
fied percentages  in  time  of  economic 
recession. 

(8i  Provide  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
under  the  social  security  system. 

3  PRESIDENT"S  ECONOMIC  REPORT    (JANUARY   20) 

While  stating  that  the  American  economy 
In  1961  had  "regained  Its  momentum'"  and 
that  the  recovery  should  "carry  the  economy 
further  toward  full  employment  and  full 
production  In  1963."  the  President  made  sev- 
eral legislative  requests  and  expanded  on 
some  of  the  key  economic  and  fiscal  requests 
earlier  Included  In  his  budget  and  state  of 
the  Union  messages  as  follows: 

(1)  Standby  tax  reduction;  (2)  standby 
public  works;  (3)  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; (4)  Federal  Reserve  recommendations; 
(5)  repeal  of  the  Sliver  Acts  requiring  sup- 
port of  the  price  of  silver;  (8)  manpower 
retraining;  (7)  youth  employment;  (8)  In- 
creased funds  for  the  U  S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice; (9)  welfare-pension  plan  enforcement; 
( 10)  tax  proposals  pending  t>efore  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  (11)  Korean 
war  tax  extension;  (13)  aid  to  education; 
(13)  trade  expansion.  (14)  a  standby  VS. 
commitment  of  $3  billion  (out  of  $6  bilUoni 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Once  more,  duplication  of  programs  In 
these  three  messages  and  the  fact  that  many 
were  already  budgeted  made  any  fiscal  analy- 
sis wait  on  the  specific  legislative  reports  of 
the  President  which  were  to  follow 

4  RECIPmoCAL  TKAOZ  LEOISLATInN    (JANUARY  23) 

While  this  program  set  up  a  revolving  fund 
of  $100  million  to  be  authorised  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  firms  or  farms  Injured  by 
tariff    reduction,    no   cost    was   8[)eclfled    for 


adjustment   cost    to   displaced    workers,    an 
Integral  part  of  the  program. 

S.   kG»lCm-TO»XL  iniOClAU    UMCDMkT   30) 

Acreage  allotments  for  feed  grains;  the 
certificate  wheat  plan;  milk  price  supports; 
rural  renewal  programs;  and  conversion  of 
cropland  to  grassland  and  forests  supposedly 
would  save  almost  $5  billion  over  a  6-year 
period.     However,  the  record  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1961  expenditures,  $5.9  billion. 

Fiscal  >ear  1062  expenditures,  $7.2  billion 
(up  22  5  percent ) . 

Fiscal  year  1963  requests,  $7JC  bllHon 
(again  Increased). 

e      U.NITED     NATIONS     BOND    PROCaAM      (JANUARY 

30) 

Recommendation  was  for  the  purchase  of 
$100  million  (50  percent)  of  UH.  bonds. 
They  would  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of  tlO  mil- 
lion per  year  as  part  of  the  regular  United 
Nations  budget,  and  would  be  an  obligation 
of  the  US.  budget  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

T.    TUANSMISSIOM   or    RXORGANIXATION   PLAN    NO. 

1  (i-RBAN  ArrAias  dkpartmknt)  (jamcait  30) 
While  considerable  opposition  arose 
against  this  plan  fur  a  variety  of  reasons,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  an  Increase  of 
coet  of  $64,000  for  fiscal  year  1963  would 
have  resulted  had  this  department  been 
esUibllshed. 

8      PUBLIC    WELEARX     (rCBaUAXY     1) 

The  Increases  here  in  the  share  of  Federal 
funds  earmarked  to  States  for  rehabilitation 
and  preventiitlve  services,  as  well  as  in- 
creased ceilings  for  child  welfare  grants  and 
new  programs  for  day  care  of  young  children 
of  working  mothers  were  estimated  to  cost 
$93  million  for  fiscal  1903  In  the  coat  of  new 
programs  and  $100  million  annually  (or  the 
cost    of   extending   existing   programs. 

a     EDtXATION     (rXBRUART    81 

The  10- point  program  proposed  by 
the  {Resident  would  result  In  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  In  the  amount  of  $5.7  bil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period.  For  fiacal  year 
1963.  $11  billion  In  authorlcaUona  and  $166 
million  in  appropriations  would  apply.  Since 
the  aid  to  public  schools  (school  construc- 
tion and  teachers"  salaries)  would  amount  to 
$2  1  billion  over  only  a  3-year  period  ($.7  bil- 
lion per  year).  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  an  extension  of  this  program  would  add 
another  $1  4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1966  and 
1967— bringing  the  5-year  total  to  $7  1  bil- 
lion. 


10      TELESATCLUTK    RCQUKST     (rKUCAKT    T) 

The  President  requested  a  communication 
satellite  development  corporation  to  be  pri- 
vately owned  and  subject  to  Oovemnwnt 
regulation.  The  public  could  share  owner- 
ship as  well.  The  cost  of  eetablUhlng  such 
a  system  was  estimated  at  $600  million  orig- 
inally, though  some  counts  run  all  Um  way 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 


II.    STANDBY   PUBLIC    WORKS 


lUABT    IS) 


When  "triggering  conditions"  exist,  the 
President  asked  for  a  13-month  commitment 
of  up  to:  $750  million  for  direct  FBderal  ex- 
penditures for  authorized  programs  and 
projects  (dating  back  to  any  authorization 
no  matter  how  ancient);  $760  million  in 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  agencies; 
$250  million  In  loans  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies; and  $250  million  in  additional  funds 
for  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the  above 
purposes.  This  nmrks  a  total  potential  of  $3 
billion  within  a  fiscal  year. 

12     FEDERAL    EMPLOYEXS    PAY    RETOBIC    PROGRAM 
(FEBBUARY    SO) 

This  request  by  the  President  would  lead  to 
an  eventual  $1  billion  annual  Increase,  with 
the  Impact  delayed  due  to  a  three  atep  pro- 
gram, beginning  January  1,  19<tt  (4.2  per- 
cent) ;  January  1,  1964  (3.7  percent)  and  Jan- 
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uary  1,  1968  (2  1  p.jroent) .  This  should 
therefore  have  a  logical  additional  coat  of 
»210  mUllon  m  ftacal  year  1963;  f60ft  mllUoa 
in  fiscal  year  1964;  $8(^  million  in  fiscal  year 
1965;  and  $1  billion  a  year  thereafter.  Of 
(  ursc.  If  a  higher  liicrease  should  be  en- 
acted by  Congress,  or  If  the  effective  date 
should  be  moved  to  Jily  1.  1962,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  Impact  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury will  be  greater  ar.d  sooner, 

13.    HEALTH   CARE    Ml:SSAGE     (FEBRUARY    27) 

This  10-polnt  protjram  included  7  pro- 
gr.ims  which  had  aln-ady  been  budgeted  for 
fiscal  year  1963  at  a  cast  of  $182  mUllon,  while 
R,cnt..l  health  and  m«;ntal  retardation  would 
be  added  later  once  studies  had  been  com- 
pleted. Thus,  the  major  Increase  here  lies 
m  the  medicare  for  the  aged  proposals,  estl- 
nuiled  to  cost  "Just  over  $1  billion,"  but  to 
be  financed  by  increased  social  security 
taxes.  The  coet  is  estimated  here  to  come 
closer  to  $1  4  billion  unnually. 

14     CONSERVATION    MXaSACK     (MARCH    I) 

This  message  Included  $2.2  billion  already 
included  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963, 
but  added  a  land  conservation  fund  which 
would  ( 1 )  reduce  tht  planned  revenues  for 
f^al  year  1963  by  $.'t0  million  and  (2)  set 
t^  a  revolving  fund  of  $5(X)  million  from 
the  Treasury  over  an  8-year  period  to  Insure 
that  "costly  delay  In  t'Cg^nnlng  an  acceptable 
program"  w^ould  not  result.  The  New  York 
Times  estimated  that  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram would  ultimately  cost  $1  billion  In  a 
March  2  story. 

15.    NUCLEAR    TESTING    AND    DISARMAMENT 
(MARCH    a) 

There  was  no  portion  of  this  program,  as 
outlined  over  r.idio  and  television  on  this 
date,  which  appeared  to  Involve  additional 
U  S    Government  funding. 

IB     FOREIGN    AID     (MARCH  13) 

Tlie  President  recommended  in  this  mes- 
sage. Including  those  authorizations  pre- 
viously enacted,  total  fiscal  year  1963  au- 
thorizations in  the  amount  of  $5.4  bllUon 
(including  military  assistance)  and  appro- 
iriatlons  In  the  amount  of  $4,878  billion — 
which  amount  to  some  $1  billion  more  than 
were  approved  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Of  this  sum,  the  $600  million  asked  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  only  the  first  In- 
stallment on  a  4-year  $3  billion  program. 

17.    UNXMPLOYMXMT   COMPXNSATIOM 
(MARCH    18) 

The  President  here  endorsed  provisions  of 
the  McCarthy-King  (labor -backed)  bill  to 
increase  the  taxable  ba«e  Income  to  $4,800 
and  the  Federal  tax  to  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. Federal  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  assUt  States  bard  hit  by  Jobleaa 
benefit  costs.  A  permanent  extension  of  IS 
weeks  of  benefits  for  those  having  a  work 
liistory  of  3  years  was  also  provided  for. 
While  no  costs  were  estimated,  supporters 
claim  that  3  million  more  workers  would  be 
brought  under   the  program, 

18.  CONSUMER    PmOTlCTION     (MARCH    15) 

Along  with  bills  currently  before  Congreaa, 
new  proposals  were  added  In  the  fields  of 
meat  Inspecting  and  patent  publication. 
Adnilttedly,  programs  not  already  Included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963  budget  would  add  a 
roht  of  $10  million  annuaUy.  While  no  fur- 
ther budgetary  estimates  were  available, 
some  portions  of  the  program  would  increase 
the  staff  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstra- 
liou  by  25  percent;  set  up  a  Consiuners  Ad- 
\lsory  Council;  broaden  existing  pure  food 
and  drug  laws,  etc. 

19.  TRANSPOCTATION    MESSAGT     (APRIL    3) 

This  long-delayed  message  increased  Fed- 
eral concern,  control,  and  funding  of  Inter- 
city   transportation,    urban    transportation, 
and  International  transportation.  Including 
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emergency  aid.  long-range  programs,  "con- 
sistent policies  of  taxation  and  user  charges,"' 
equal  competitive  opportunity  and  "protec- 
tion of  the  public  Interest."  Though  the 
cost  of  much  of  this  Is  intangible  at  present, 
a  capital  grant  authorization  of  $500  million 
over  a  3-year  period  would  be  set  up  under 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
assist  qualified  public  agencies  to  cover  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  rights- 
of-way,  fixed  facilities  and  rolling  stock  to 
extend  and  rehabilitate  existing  systems  or 
to  create  new  ones  In  the  field  of  urban  mass 
transpc«t,atlon.  In  addition,  a  $50  million 
mass  transportation  loan  fund  which  had 
been  authorized  under  the  1961  Housing  Act 
was  to  be  converted  into  a  revolving  fund  to 
provide  Federal  loans  where  private  funds 
were  not  available. 

An  analysis  of  these  19  major  policy  mes- 
sages finds  the  following  picture : 

1.  Additional  spending  recommendations 
above  and  beyond  the  budgetary  estimates 
in  many  areas. 

2.  Programs  recommended  but  not  carry- 
ing a  price  tag — the  sum  total  of  which  might 
be  very  high  Indeed. 

3.  Many  recommendations  stretching  out 
Into  a  3-,  5-,  or  8-year-fiscal  period,  with  In- 
creased authorizations  In  the  future  weaken- 
ing the  future  abilities  of  Congress  to  hold 
the  line  when  these  built-in  programs  are 
already  on  the  books. 

4.  Even  If  only  a  fraction  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  enacted  by  Congress,  they 
spell  the  doom  for  a  precariously  balanced 
budget  now  and  In  years  to  come.  If  en- 
acted today,  the  ultimate  additional  annual 
cost  of  each  of  these  programs  can  be  esti- 
mated as  being  as  follows : 

Recrlprocal  trade,  %V*  billion;  education, 
$1.5  billion;  welfare,  $*^  billion;  public  works, 
$2  billion  (potentially,  depending  on  trig- 
gering requirements) ;  pay  reform,  $1  billion; 
health,  $2  billion  (to  be  ultimately  financed 
from  increased  scxial  security  taxes) ;  con- 
servation. $V4  billion. 

Close  to  $8  billion  annually  would  be  ex- 
pended by  fiscal  year  1967  if  Congress  would 
enact  the  proposals  of  President  Kennedy 
in  just  these  few  fields,  to  say  nothing  of 
an  as  yet  Indeterminate  cost  in  Increased 
agricultural,  foreign  aid,  "consumer  pro- 
tection," and  United  Nations  programs. 

5.  In  addition  to  these  major  policy  mes- 
sages, the  President  and  the  administration 
have  submitted  messages  to  Congress  in  less- 
publidsed  areas  as  follows  in  1962: 

Pebrtiary  1:  A  $3  billion  loan  (33'/^  per- 
cent) to  International  Monetary  Fund. 

February'^  7 :  Supplemental  appropriation 
of  almost  one-half  billion  dollars  for  fiscal 
year  1962. 

February  8:  Fallout  shelter  bill  ($1.8  bil- 
lion, fiscal  year  1963-68,  with  $095  million 
through  fiscal  year  1963 ) . 

February  36:  Increase  of  Peace  Corps  from 
2,400  to  6,700  and  a  subsequent  authoriza- 
tion Increase  from  $40  million  to  $63,75  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1963. 

March  5:  Changing  the  revolving  fund  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  so  as  to 
end  the  double  congressional  review  of 
funds. 

March  13:  Supplemental  appropriation  of 
$25  million  to  build  pavilion  at  New  York 
World's  Fair. 

March  19:  Supplemental  appropriation  of 
$35  million,  earmarked  for  storm  relief. 

March  26:  Actual  public  works  request 
(see  major  message  of  February  19)  which 
would  expend  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1962; 
$350  million  in  fiscal  year  1963;  and  $226 
million  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

March  1:  As  part  of  conservation  mes- 
sage, the  President's  request  for  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  would  mean  funding  of 
$197  million  the  first  year;  $230  million  the 
second;  $393  mlUion  the  third;  $482  million 


the  fourth,  and  $4(X)  million  annually  there- 
after. 

March  29:  Reorganization  Plan  Mo.  2  to 
set  up  an  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
No  cost  estimate,  but  the  salaries  of  the  Di- 
rector and  Assistant  Director  would  total 
$43,000  annually. 

April  8:  Supplemental  appropriation  of 
$17.3  million  for  nine  departments. 

April  4:  Proposal  for  recreation  taxes — $3 
for  each  automobile  entering  a  national 
park;  $5  a  year  for  14-16-f(x>t  boats  and  an 
extra  $2  for  each  additional  ftxjt;  with  money 
earmarked  for  the  land  conservation  fund 
recommended  on  March  1. 

April  10:  Emergency  jobless  pay  exten- 
sion: $183  million  from  special  payroll  tax 
Imposed  on  1962-63  payrolls  while  remainder 
would  come  from  a  special  payroll  tax  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  for  1964. 

April  17:  President  asked  for  power  to 
select  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  and 
to  raise  salaries  for  Board  members. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  major  and 
minor  messages  of  the  President  during  1962 
have  recommended  programs  which  would 
cost  additional  pu  )llc  money  and  thus 
threaten  any  possibility  of  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  from  this  time  onward. 

We  conclude  that  there  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1963. 

Expenditures,  especially  in  areas  such  as 
agriculture;  housing;  health,  labor,  and  wel- 
fare; education;  pay  increases;  and  interna- 
tional affairs  will  exceed  $92Jl  billion  and 
will  perhaps  reach  $97  billion.  New  obliga- 
tional  authority  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  attitude  of  Congress,  but  will  surely 
surpass  $100  billion  as  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated $99.3  bllUon  figure. 

Revenues  of  $93  billion  woe  forecast  on 
a  hope  for  sharply  Increased  Federal  receipts 
and  a  prediction  by  President  Kennedy  that 
the  gross  national  product  would  reach  $670 
billion  by  the  end  of  calendar  1962.  It  now 
looks  as  though  the  final  ONP  for  1962  will 
be  at  a  rate  closer  to  $660  billion.  If  this 
estimate  is  correct,  Government  expendi- 
tures will  rise  In  accordance  with  the  ad- 
ministration theory  that  enlarged  Oovern- 
ment  spending  on  sch(x>la,  roads,  hospitals, 
etc.,  is  the  answer.  Revenues  may  decrease 
to  Just  under  $90  billion,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  over  $7  billion,  in  ccmtrast  to  an  antici- 
pated surplus  of  $600  million.  This  is  a 
nondefense  deficit.  That  It  la  now  antici- 
pated by  the  administration  will  aoon  be 
in  evidence  with  their  ezpeetad  request  for 
a  further  increase  of  $8  bilUoo  In  the  debt 
ceiling  limit.  The  reasons  tat  this  are 
obvious: 

1.  Built-in  apendlng  programs  from  the 
1961  session  of  Congreaa  and  ttte  original 
recommendations  of  President  Kennedy  are 
now  taking  their  toll.  For  example,  the 
following  chart  shows  the  recommendations 
of  President  Kennedy  In  1961  and  of  Presi- 
dent ElsenhcTwer  the  year  previous: 
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2.  The  theory  held  by  the  Kennedy  admin^ 
Istratlon  is  that  Government  ^>ending  will 
bring  our  Nation  a  tallormade  solution  to 
unemployment  and  depressed  areas  in  con- 
trast to  the  actual  need  for  tax  incentive 
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few  Investment  and  more  reallatlc  deprecia- 
tion allowances  to  release  the  energies  of 
our  dynamic  private  enterprise  economy 
Th«  administration  U  still  waiting  for  their 
t57S  billion  gross  national  product  despite 
the  priming  of  the  pump. 

3  The  fact  Is  that  in  mai^y  Instances  the 
Democrat-controlled  Con^^ss  not  only 
passes  all  legislation  recojAmended  by  the 
President,  but  on  occasion  also  surpasses 
his  figures  (such  as  In  the  House  passage 
of  the  welfare  amendments  In  1962  >  Given 
the  legislation  passed  In  1961  and  the  $99  3 
billion  requests  for  new  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1963.  It  becomes  quite 
evident  that  within  5  years  we  will  be  spend- 
ing tl20  billion  annually 

4.  Each  dollar  spent  compounds  the  felony. 
A  dollar  added  to  the  national  debt  (Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  soon  recommend  an  in- 
crease In  the  celling  to  9308  billion  i  adds  to 
the  interest  to  be  paid  In  future  budgets 
Loss  of  International  confidence  In  the  dollar 
due  to  our  balance-of-payments  situation 
leads  to  our  enterprise  not  being  able  to 
Comp>ete,  and  thus  lessens  our  tax  Incen- 
tive and  Investment  back  home.  Even  ex- 
pansion of  social  security  leads  to  Inflation 
since  every  dollar  assessed  against  a  cor- 
poration for  medical  care  under  social  secu- 
rity will  reduce  net  taxable  Income;  hence, 
the  Pederal  Government  must  contribute  52 
percent  of  these  trust  fund  dollars  from  the 
revenues  that  would  normally  flow  Into  the 
Treasury  to  flnance  the  regular  budget  In 
addition,  as  all  social  security  taxes  levied 
on  Individuals  are  In  effect  an  Income  tax 
with  no  deductions  or  exemption,  a  con- 
tinued Increase  In  their  level  reduces  take- 
home'  pay  and  ultimately  will  generate  de- 
mands for  Increases  In  wage  and  salary  rates. 

5.  Summing  up  the  budget  predictions  for 
fiscal  year  1963  by  the  President  and  ovir 
analysis,  we  come  up  with  the  following 
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6.  Whatever  the  results  for  fiscal  years 
19<Sa  and  1983.  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  In  this  regard  and  the  probable 
reaction  of  Congress  both  last  year  and  this 
year  have  built  In  spending  protjrams  for 
years  to  come  which  threaten  to  dash  upon 
the  rocks  any  chance  of  budget  balance  or 
fiscal  Integrity  In  this  or  future  generations 
unless  action  Is  taken  now 

7.  The  results  of  the  Kennedy  messages 
and  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion and  Congress  can  best  be  seen  by  a  look 
at  the  possible  situation  by  fiscal  year  1970. 
If  current  trends  In  Federal  expenditures  as 
seen  through  new  obllgatlonal  authority  are 
continued,  and  deficits  such  as  those  now 
perceived  for  the  first  2  years  of  the  New 
Frontier  are  projected  over  the  next  few 
years,  the  following  will  be  the  picture  by 
1970: 

Total  annual  Pederal  budget  (expendi- 
tures!. 1124  billion.      (Up  over  30   percent  ) 

Total  outstanding  public  national  debt. 
t330    billion.      (Up   over    10    percent  ( 

Total  annual  interest  on  national  debt 
112  4  billion. 

Total  built-in  spending  programs  author- 
ized for  flscal  year  1970  by  Congress  In  years 
up  to  and  Including  flscal  year  1969  928 
billion. 

Grand  total  annual  budget  already  com- 
mitted for  flscal  year  1970  (Including  debt 
Interest,  defense  spending,  and  the  pro- 
grama  already  referred  to) .  990  billion  plu.s. 


THE  FREEMAN  RETREAT 

Mr.  NEU5EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Jo.seph  M.  Robert- 
son, administrative  assistant  to  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman,  indicating  the  Freeman 
directive  authorizing:  career  officials  m 
the  Department  to  promote  pending  leg- 
islation has  been  withdrawn  This  reply 
was  in  response  to  my  letter  of  April  20 
requesting  such  action  following  an  an- 
nouncement of  John  W  Macy.  Jr  ,  Chair- 
man of  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
that  a  previous  memorandum  issued  by 
him  to  all  departments  had  been  re- 
scinded. 

The  reply  indicates  USDA  career  em- 
ployees no  longer  have  the  rlwht  or  ob- 
ligation to  promote  Freeman's  pending 
farm  program  or  any  other  legislation 
still  pending  before  Congress.  This 
represents  a  victory,  not  only  for  the 
public  generally  but  for  these  employees 
who  in  some  instances  have  been  advised 
to  sell  the  program  or  eLse.  including 
those  State  ASC  officials  recently  ad- 
vi.sed  by  the  President  personally  not  to 
let  their  Congre.s.sman  get  lonesome 

Certainly  when  Congress  enacts  a  pro- 
gram Federal  employees  have  the  duty 
to  administer  it  in  accordance  with  di- 
rectives and  regulations  authorized  by 
the  legislation.  Government  employees 
should  not.  however,  be  required  to  pro- 
mote pending  legislation  and  change 
their  conviction  every  time  there  is  a 
change  of  administration. 

So  that  interested  Members  and  oth- 
ers may  be  advised,  included  herewith 
is  my  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  and 
the  letter  of  Mr  Robertson,  along  with 
information  on  the  Macy  mrmorandum 
and  the  revision  thereof  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  letter  of  April  20  by  Carl 
Barnes,  Director  of  Personnel,  USDA.  to 
all  agency  heads  calling  their  attention 
to  the  revision  of  the  Macy  memoran- 
dum. May  this  conclude  what  easily 
could  have  become  a  real  threat  to  civil 
service  employees  and  to  the  very  system 
itself. 

Now  if  those  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture employees  who  have  been  engaging 
in  lobbying  activities  throughout  the 
country  will  devote  iheir  full  time  and 
energy  to  problems  of  the  farmer  and 
agriculture  generally,  it  will  represent  a 
start  in  the  right  direction  and  may  help 
bring  order  out  of  chaos 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Repre.sentatues. 
Vtashington.   DC    A-pr\l   20.    1962 
Hon    Orvili.e  L    Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.   D  C 

Dear  Secretary  Freeman  As  you  know 
John  W  Macy.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  rescinded  the  memorandum 
under  which  Federal  employees  were  ad- 
vised they  could  explain  the  position  of  the 
admlnlstratkm    on    proposed    legislation    be- 


fore interested  groups.  In  view  of  this,  it 
would  seem  Imperative  that  instructions 
previously  given  to  USDA  employee!  to  pre- 
sent the  administration  view  of  farm  policies 
and  programs  should  be  Immediately  with- 
drawn. 

I  shall  appreciate  a  reply  at  your  earliest 
cuiivenience 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dolk, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  or  AcRicutTrrRE. 
Wa.thmgton.  D.C.,  April  27.  1962. 
Hcin    Robert  J    Dole. 
House  ot  Reprexentatives, 
Wa^h  lugton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Dole  This  acknowledges  your 
letter  of  April  20,  1962.  In  which  you  suggest 
that  Instructions  previously  given  USDA  em- 
{)luyees  to  present  the  admlnlatratlon's  view 
of  farm  policies  and  programs  be  Immediately 
withdrawn 

.attached  are  copies  of  a  memorandum 
of  January  24.  1962,  Issued  by  Carl  B.  Barnes. 
Director  of  Personnel,  to  heads  of  our  De- 
partment agencies,  and  a  copy  of  a  notice 
(I'M  164)  Issued  to  offices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
by  Mr  R  P  Beach,  Deputy  Administrator  for 
M.in.igenient  It  will  be  noted  that  both 
uf  these  memorandums  merely  transmitted 
Mr  M.icy  8  memorandum,  which  stated  that 
c.u-eer  employees  could  explain  the  position 
of  the  administration  on  propoaed  legislation 
before  Interested  public  groups,  and  con- 
t.iined  no  Instructions  to  do  so. 

We  have  Issued  to  the  heads  of  our  agen- 
cies a  memorandum  (copy  attached)  Inform- 
ing them  that  Mr  Macy  has  deleted  from 
his      earlier      memorandum      the     sentence 

Aware  of  the  Implications,  however,  the 
career  official  may  explain  the  poaltlon  of 
the  administration  In  the  proposed  legls- 
l.itinn  before  Interested  public  groups."  Tlie 
agencies  are  directed  to  revise  any  previous 
Instruction  accordingly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  M   RoBEaraoH, 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 


Notice  PM  1641 — Role  or  the  CAana  Orri- 
ciAL  IN  Support  or  Fideeal  Pbooeams 

The  extent  to  which  Federal  career  officials 
should  publicly  support  current  and  discuss 
proposed  prrjgrams  of  their  departments  and 
agencies  requires  thoughtful  Judgment  by 
all  concerned  The  role  of  the  career  official 
Is  still  evolving  within  our  system  of  govern- 
ment with  the  consequence  that  the  prece- 
dent of  longstanding  tradition  la  not  avail- 
able It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  that 
uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  role  the 
career  official  should  play  In  program  advo- 
cacy This  uncertainty  has  prompted  re- 
quests from  career  officials,  particularly  in 
the  fleld  service,  and  from  department  and 
agency  heads  for  guidance. 

No  deflnltlve  standard  can  be  enunciated 
to  deflne  this  role.  Discretion  and  Judgment 
must  be  applied  by  both  Prealdental  ap- 
pointees and  career  officials  within  the  con- 
text of  each  problem  as  It  arises.  With  this 
In  mind  It  may  be  helpful,  nevertheless,  to 
consider  the  following  guidelines: 

1  Programs  already  authorized  by  law  or 
Executive  order 

When  a  "Federal  program  Is  based  on  law  or 
Executive  order,  every  career  official  has  a 
positive  obligation  to  make  It  function  as 
efficiently  and  economically  as  possible  and 
to  support  It  as  long  as  It  Is  a  part  of  rec- 
ognized public  policy  This  means  that  a 
career  official  may  properly  make  speeches 
explaining  and  interpreting  a  current  pro- 
gram. Identifying  Its  public  purposes,  citing 
Its  achievements,  defending  it  against  unin- 
formed or  unjust  criticisms,  pointing  out 
need  for  possible  corrective  action  or  solicit- 
ing views  for  Improving  It.    The  fact  that  the 


program  was  the  subject  of  partisan  contro- 
\trsy  during  the  stages  of  enactment  or  de- 
Mlopment  would  In  no  sense  lessen  this 
ibUgatlon  although  the  career  ofllclal  should 
exercise  care  In  divorcing  his  remarks  from 
ii  strictly  political  context. 

2    Pending  legislation. 

A  more  difficult  decision  la  faced  when 
new  or  cliauge<i  programs  are  pending  before 
Congress  In  the  form  of  proposed  legislation. 
Dtfmltlve  statutory  language  prohibits  the 
u-e  of  appropriated  funds  for  "publicity  or 
prop.iganda  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legislation  pending  before  Congress."  Such 
l.mjjunge  clearly  limits  the  career  official's 
(.oriiion  of  possible  support  of  or  opposition 
u>  new  or  amendatory  legislation.  Aware  of 
these  implications,  however,  the  career  ofll- 
c.iil  may  explain  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration In  the  proposed  legislation  before 
:nirrested  public  groups.  Freqtiently,  ca- 
reer officials  are  requested  to  testify  on  pend- 
ii.g  legislative  proposals  before  congressional 
c  nimlttees  Presidential  appointees  should 
rcc.>gnize  potential  political  involvement  In 
ii.->.slgnlng  responsibility  for  legislative  testl- 
mnny  to  career  officials.  In  most  Instances, 
I  he  cnreer  officials  should  be  used  to  present 
f;iciiial  or  technical  testimony  with  policy 
advocacy  reserved  for  presentation  by  the 
rresldentlal  appointee. 

A  special  circumstance  arises  when  con- 
gresshinal  committees  request  the  technical 
-services  of  career  officials  to  assist  In  draft- 
ing bills  or  reports  E^'en  In  politically  con- 
troversial areas  such  an  assignment  Is  ap- 
propriate If  It  Is  understood  that  the  career 
official  Is  serving  as  a  technical  expert  to 
assi.st  in  ccrtnmlttee  work  under  the  direction 
of  committee  leadership 

John  W    Mact.  Jr.. 

Chai-rian   V .S  Ciril  Service  Commission 

U  S  Department  or  Aoaictn-TUEE, 

OmcE  or  PcasoMNEL, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  20,  1962. 
To      Agency    heads 

From:  Carl  B  Barnes,  Director  of  Personnel. 
Subject  Role  of  the  career  official  In  support 
of  Federal  programs. 
Under  date  of  January  24.  1962.  this  office 
trnn."!mitted  a  statement  by  the  Honorable 
John  W  Macy.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commlaslon,  with  respect  to  the  role 
of  the  career  official  In  supporting  adminis- 
tration programs  Chairman  HsLcy  has 
deleted  the  sentence  from  the  second  para- 
graph of  his  memorandum  relating  to  pend- 
ing legislation  which  was  as  follows: 

•  Aware  of  these  Implications,  however,  the 
cnreer  official  may  explain  the  position  of  the 
administration  In  the  proposed  legislation 
before  Interested  public  groups." 

.Agency  Instructions  transmitting  or  other- 
wise implementing  Mr.  Macy's  earlier  memo- 
r..ndiini  should  be  revised  accordingly. 

Cael  B.  Baenes. 


GR.ANT  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA DELEGATE  REPRESENTATION 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.    NELSEN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanunous  consent  Lliat  Uie  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
PvEcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.      Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  give  a  voice  In 
this  House  to  the  Capital  of  the  Union. 
It  Is  a  happy  circumstance  that  I  am 
able  to  do  so  on  Law  Day,  May  1.  1962, 


a  date  which  is  dedicated  to  extolling  a 
government  of  laws.  It  i£  inherent  in 
our  traditions  that  laws  should  be 
framed  in  a  representative  body  and 
should  carry  the  consent  of  the  freemen 
who  are  bound  by  them. 

My  bill  proposes  merely  to  grant  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  Delegate  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  considerable  body  of  precedent  that 
exists,  such  a  Delegate  would  be  admitted 
to  a  very  large  degree  of  particii>ation 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  House.  He 
could  be  an  effective  spokesman  in  com- 
mittees and  on  the  floor. 

As  I  know  from  personal  experience, 
there  is  a  need  for  more  than  legislative 
representation  of  Washington.  Many 
citizens  of  the  District  come  to  me  seek- 
ing personal  help,  because  they  have  no 
Congressman.  While  District  residents 
are  welcome  in  my  office,  and  in  the  of- 
fices of  other  Congressmen,  they  must 
share  my  time  with  nearly  650,000  con- 
stituents. A  Delegate  to  Congr^s  could 
meet  a  substantial  part  of  this  need. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  sub- 
stantive proposal  embodied  in  this  biU 
will  be  viewed  by  my  colleagues,  and 
by  the  public,  as  both  evolutiormry  and 
educational.  In  the  first  place,  the 
granting  of  limited  representation  to  the 
EHstrict  in  the  House  is  a  progressive 
step  between  full  representation  and  no 
representation  at  all.  Second,  the  need 
to  nominate  and  elect  a  Delegate  every 
second  year  will  have  a  profound  educa- 
tional impact  on  the  political  life  of  the 
District.  The  major  parties,  which  now 
are  roused  to  full  action  only  in  presi- 
dential elections,  will  have  a  need  and  a 
reason  to  continue  their  political  activ- 
ities on  a  sustained  basis.  The  results  of 
this  experience  will  be  invaluable  as  the 
District  develops  its  political  institutions. 


ANTELOPE  VALLEY 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hustand]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  unique  areas  which  receives 
part  of  the  defense  spending  authorized 
by  the  Congress  is  in  California's  21st 
Congressional  District,  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  and  honor  to  represent  for 
five  terms. 

I  refer  to  the  unique  Antelope  Valley, 
home  of  Air  Force  Plant  42  and  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  Antelope  Valley  is  a 
magnificent  aircraft  center  and  today, 
I  shall  outline  the  work  being  performed 
ther  so  that  my  colleagues  might  better 
see  the  bargain— from  the  taxpayers' 
point  of  view. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the 
Air  Force  flight  test  center  at  Edwards. 
It  covers  301,209  acres,  making  it  the  Air 
Force's  second  largest  installation.  The 
flight  test  center  is  responsible  for  flight 
testing,  research  and  development  work 
on  aircraft,  requiring  the  joint  efforts  of 


nearly  10,000  workers — military  and 
civilian.  These  workers  include  those  of 
more  than  30  commercial  aircraft  and 
other  contractors  maintaining  facilities 
in  the  high  desert  air  of  Antelope  Valley. 

About  1,200  more  military.  Govern- 
ment and  contractor  civilian  Workers  are 
at  the  Rocket  Research  Laboratory  at 
Edwards  AFB  which  is  the  largest  rocket 
engine  test  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  free 
world.  Edwards  is  unique;  it  enjoys  ex- 
cellent weather  conditions.  Located  in 
the  Mojave  Desert,  more  than  350  days 
of  flight  operations  a  year  are  i>ermitted 
at  Edwards. 

Hard  surface,  dry  lake  beds  provide 
the  flight  test  center  with  the  largest 
land  recovery  area  in  the  United  States 
and  a  potential  13-mUe  long  runway 
which  will  F>ermit  controlled  recovery  of 
maneuverable  space  systems  from  all 
directions  of  the  compass. 

The  facility  is  within  75  miles  of  the 
majority  of  the  Nation's  space  industry 
located  in  the  Los  Angeles  complex,  and 
it  can  draw  on  this  technically  skilled 
labor  market.  It  also  has  ready  access 
to  the  numerous  highly  accredited  aca- 
demic institutions  in  that  area.  The 
center  represents  a  capital  investment  of 
nearly  $200  million. 

One  of  the  special  programs  is  the 
aerospace  research  pilot  schooL  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  present  at  the  first  grad- 
uating class  ceremonies  last  fall.  The 
school  trains  highly  skilled  pilots  for  the 
intricate,  demanding  role  of  experimen- 
tal test  pilots  for  aeronautical  systems 
and  it  trains  test-engineer  pilots  for 
space  systems  of  the  future.  Although 
most  students  are  Air  Force  pilots,  some 
are  from  other  branches  of  military  serv- 
ice, governmental  agencies,  aircraft  com- 
panies, and  allied  foreign  air  forces. 

The  free  world's  largest  combined  en- 
vironmental test  facility  Is  operated  by 
the  Space  Systems  Division's  6593d  Test 
Group — Development.  Among  missile 
propulsion  systems  being  tested  are  the 
Air  Force  Titan  ICBM;  air-to-surface 
GAM-87  Skybolt;  and  multistage,  solid 
propellant,  ballistic  Blue  Scout,  modified 
for  special  Air  Force  requirements  as  a 
research  vehicle  system  for  testing  space 
equipment  and  technique.  Previous 
projects  included  Thor  IRBM  engine 
testing  and  development  of  underground 
silos  for  the  Minuteman  ICBM. 

The  F-1  test  complex  is  a  $12  million 
cluster  of  three  giant  test  stands  for  the 
new  1.500,000-pound  thrust  P-1  rocket 
engine.  It  is  the  Nation's  most  powerful 
single  chamber  engine,  being  developed 
by  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.'s 
Rocketdyne  for  NASA.  Test  stand  1-B, 
towering  250  feet  over  the  rocket  site,  is 
believed  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  free 
world.  During  main  stage  burning,  the 
P-1  engine  gulps  3  tons  of  propellant  a 
second. 

Two  tracking  stations  at  Edwards  keep 
tabs  on  manmade  satellites  orbiting  the 
earth.  Five  certified  international  speed 
courses  are  at  the  site.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
doing  considerable  work  in  Antelope  Val- 
ley, offering  nearby  residents  a  ringside 
seat  as  the  United  States  rockets  into 
the  space  age. 
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Important  to  this  space  invasion  is 
NASA's  flight  research  center,  one  of  six 
research  centers  of  the  Federal  civilian 
space  agency.  It  is  a  close  scientific 
working  partner  of  the  Air  Force  flight 
test  center.  NASA  personnel  at  the  site 
has  doubled  since  1958.  when  the  facility 
had  285  workers.  In  the  same  period, 
the  annual  budget  of  the  facility  has  in- 
creased from  about  $2 '2  million  to  $8 
million.  Underway  at  the  center  are  a 
new  $1.3  million  building  and  a  $500,000 
research  facility. 

NASA  will  study  the  lifting  body  ve- 
hicle, a  wingless  craft  which  will  obtain 
aerodynamic  life  from  the  configuration 
of  its  body.  It  will  test  a  weird,  four- 
legged  vehicle,  with  guidance  rockets 
attached  to  each  leg,  which  will  be  able 
to  simulate  moon  landings.  The  TFX 
plane,  which  will  serve  both  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy,  will  be  assigned  to  NASA 
at  Edwards  in  2  to  3  years. 

NASA  is  currently  doing  first-stage 
work  on  the  concept  of  a  supersonic 
transport.  The  Grovernment  allocated 
$11  million  last  year  for  the  overall  ini- 
tial program  and  additional  funds  are 
expected  annually  in  an  8-year  program, 
designed  to  develop  a  transport  that  can 
attain  speeds  of  2.000  miles  per  hour 
Some  of  the  information  gained  from 
the  development  and  flight  testing  of  the 
RS-70 — which  I  shall  discuss  later — will 
be  used  in  this  work. 

NASA's  highly  publicized  project  con- 
cerns the  X-15.  America's  highest  flying 
and  fastest  plane.  On  April  30.  1962. 
X-15  Pilot  Joe  Walker  streaked  3.443 
miles  per  hour  and  attained  a  record 
altitude  of  48  miles  into  space. 

Dr  Hugh  L.  Efryden,  Deputy  NASA 
Admmistrator.  says.  "The  X-15  i.s  the 
most  successful  research  plane  ever 
built."  It  has  been  recently  handed  a 
new  assignment — as  a  research  labora- 
tory rocketing  across  the  threshold  of 
space. 

The  flight  test  center  has  more  than 
200  test  programs  in  operation.  Here 
are  some  of  them: 

Tests  on  a  multiweapons  capability  of 
the  B-58  aircraft,  a  new  two  component 
pod.  Convair  B-58  escape  capsule  and 
new  B-58  tactics  are  being  conducted. 

Testing  is  nearing  completion  on  new 
modification  of  the  Boeing  B-52  bomber 
Testing  of  the  B-70  escape  capsule  has 
been  in  progress  for  the  past  year  In 
December  of  1962  the  XB-70  aircraft. 
which  is  being  assembled  at  the  North 
American  Palmdale  facility,  will  be  flown 
to  Eklwards  Air  Force  Base  to  commence 
testing 

Other  tests  include  tho.se  on  the  C- 
135B,  P-104  G  and  J  aircraft,  F-105, 
C-130E.  T-38.  T-39  and  numerous  heli- 
copter programs.  Intermittent  testing 
on  the  Douglas  DC-8,  Convair  880  and 
990.  Norair  N-156.  and  Navys  McDonnell 
F-4H,  Norairs  T-38  modification  pro- 
gram. Douglas"  A-4D-2N  test  pros-ram. 
and  other  contractor-conducted  pro- 
grams are  currently  beinii  .supported  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Ba.sp 

The  flight  te.st  center  is  currently  sup- 
porting various  te.stiny  bein:;  conducted 
for  or  by  the  Army  and  the  Navv  includ- 
ing sucl\  craft  a.',  the  JF- 102,  F-4H.  A-4D, 


A-3D,  H-37B,  H-13K.  and  USD-5  Drone 
recovery  system. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Ba.se  is  really  a  city 
within  itself.  It  has  2.110  units  of  fam- 
ily-type quarters:  rail  and  bus  service 
and  a  nearby  commercial  airport:  ele- 
mentary school  with  1.300  pupils;  high 
school  with  about  600  students; 
churches:  a  modern  13 -store  shopping 
center:  a  fully  equipped  45-bed  hospital 
and  dental  clinic;  a  nursery;  a  bank, 
fine  recreation  facilities. 

Nearly  every  type  of  airplane  u.sed  by 
the  Air  Force  since  1946  has  been  fliijht 
tested  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 

The  flight  test  center,  with  a  military 
and  civilian  payroll  of  $33  million— a-s  of 
fiscal  1961 — is  an  $83  million  a  year  busi- 
ne.ss.  About  $18  million  goes  for  local 
purchase  of  materials,  equipment  and 
services.  Nearly  $4  million  more  Is  spent 
on  utility  and  communications  charges; 
machine  and  equipment  rentals,  travel, 
shipping  charges:  printing;  off-duty 
education ,  and  incidental  operating 
expenses. 

Another  $28  million  covers  research 
and  development  procurement  contracts. 

Looking  into  the  future,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  workload  at  Edwards  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  The  flight  test  center, 
operating  for  many  years  at  the  fringe  of 
outer  space  with  the  X-1.  X-2.  X-3.  and 
X-15.  will  play  a  significant  role  In  test- 
ing future  space  systems.  Experience 
and  technology  gained  throueh  the  X-15 
program  Is  being  carried  into  the  Dyna- 
Soar  program 

Studies  are  being  conducted  to  deter 
mine  the  role  that  the  flight  test  center 
will  play  in  a  program  for  land  recovery 
of  satellites  The  Dyna-Soar  vehicle  will 
be  rocket-launched  Into  space  from  Cape 
Canaveral  and  recovered  at  Edwards. 
Other  areas  where  the  flight  test  center 
has  supported  the  national  space  effort 
include  the  development  testing  of  Dis- 
coverer. Samos.  and  Mercury  recovery 
and  retardation  devices,  and  various 
special  projects  requiring  the  use  of  U-2. 
C-54.  C-130,  T-29,  B-47.  and  other  air- 
craft. A  continued  effort  in  these  areas 
is  projected  into  the  future 

The  Air  Force  says; 

If  maximum  exploitation  of  the  Air  Force 
fliKlu  test  center  fxjtentlal  la  utilized  by 
iiur  Cr(>%er!iment  In  future  years,  activities 
at  Edwards  Air  F<irce  Base  will  vaatly  In- 
crease arid  It  will  become  a  major  facility 
for  the  research,  development  and  te.sting 
of  space  sy.stems  aa  It  currently  la  for  aero- 
nautical systems 

Located  in  Antelope  Valley,  near 
Palmdale  and  Lancaster,  Is  the  facility 
known  as  production  flight  test  Installa- 
tion, plant  42  It  is  an  Air  Force  In- 
stallation unique  in  the  annals  of  mod- 
ern aircra.'t  production 

The  operations  of  plant  42  have  pre- 
sented a  ."-triking  example  of  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Air  Force  and  mdustiT. 
represented  by  .several  contractors, 
normally  competitive,  working  har- 
moniou.sly  on  the  confine.s  of  one  base 
using  common  facilities.  Prior  to  plant 
42.  each  a.rcraft  manufacturer  required 
Its  own  cjmplete  layout  of  flight  fa- 
cilities, uicludini;  hanuar.s,  runways, 
taxiways.  control  tower,  and  related 
equipment  The  plant  42  concept  made 
available  all  of  these  facilities  to  .some  of 


the  Nations  largest  airframe  manufac- 
turers for  use  on  a  common  facilities 
basLs.  Air  Force,  industry,  county,  and 
local  community  planning  has  provided 
the  country  with  an  installation  that — 

First.  Reduces  duplication  of  similar 
facilities  at  other  locations  resulting  in 
a  tremendous  saving  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars while  achieving  the  utmost  in 
furthering   the   national  defense  effort. 

Second.  Provides  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  aircraft  contractors  with  Govern- 
ment-owned common-use  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  final  pro- 
duction and  acceptance  flight  testing 
phases  of  high-performance  jet  aircraft. 

Thud.  Gives  the  capability  for  con- 
duct of  flight  test  operations  in  estab- 
lished restricted  airspace,  free  from 
densely  populated  areas  and  heavy 
terminal  commercial  aviation  traffic. 

Fourth.  Establishes  a  production 
flight  test  Installation  in  close  proximity 
to  the  several  prime  airframe  contrac- 
tors located  In  southern  California. 

Fifth.  Provides  an  installation  that 
minimizes  the  exposure  of  large  popu- 
lated areas  to  the  hsizards.  noises,  and 
nuisances  encountered  during  the  daily 
operation  of  an  airfield  primarily  asso- 
ciated with  high-performance  jet  air- 
craft operation. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  was  the  first 
U^nant  airframe  contractor  at  the  in- 
stallation In  1952.  Currently  10  Air  Force 
and  1,085  contractor  personnel  are  per- 
forming production  op>erations  of  F-104 
aircraft  for  Germany.  Canada,  and 
Japan.  Present  dollar  value  backlog  on 
this  program  totals  about  $200  million. 
Firm  contractual  obligations  are  pro- 
gramed to  be  completed  during  the 
month  of  October  1963. 

Northrop  Aircraft  Corp.  is  now  per- 
forming final  assembly  and  production 
flight  test  operations  on  the  T-38  type 
aircraft,  the  Air  Force's  supersonic  jet 
trainer.  Three  Air  Force  and  213  con- 
tractor personnel  are  employed.  Total 
dollar  value  of  existing  contracts  is 
approximately  $118,770,000,  and  this 
program  is  due  to  be  completed  in 
December  1963.  Future  programing  for 
production  of  T-38  aircraft  is  projected 
through  August  1966.  Additionally, 
Northrup  will  probably  soon  begin  its 
program  to  supply  the  N-156  supersonic 
jet  fighter  to  selected  allied  nations  un- 
der the  military  assistance  program 
This  will  greatly  Increase  Northrop  s 
activity  at  plant  42. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.,  with  Its  pro- 
duction of  the  Navy  A-4D  Mighty 
Midget  jet  aircraft,  marked  the  first 
tune  that  a  contractor  performing  for 
another  branch  of  military  service  was 
allocated  Air  Force-owned  permanent 
facilities  at  plant  42.  Currently.  9  Navy 
and  245  contractor  personnel  are  em- 
ployed m  the  A-4D  final  assembly  and 
production  flight  test  program.  Total 
dollar  value  of  existing  contracts  totals 
approximately  $175,914,000.  and  this 
program  is  due  to  be  completed  during 
the  month  of  December  1963.  The  Navy 
has  programed  facility  requirements  at 
the  installation  for  future  production 
flight  test  on  the  A-4D  aircraft  through 
December  1964.  with  an  expected  10-per- 
cent increa.se  over  existing  contracts 
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North  American  Aviation.  Inc..  during 
thtr  early  part  of  1961,  started  the  Initial 
buildup  for  the  great  B-70  Valkyrie 
mach  3  bomber  program.  Program  re- 
quirements of  the  B-70 — now  labeled 
pg^70 — brought  about  major  changes 
and  modification  of  plant  42  facilities. 
The  aircraft  is  scheduled  to  make  its 
tirst  flight  in  December.  Currently,  8 
Air  Force  and  2,507  contractor  persormel 
are  employed  performing  modification 
and  flight  test  operations  on  P-100 
aircraft,  and  modification  of  facilities, 
fabrication  of  tooling,  installation  of 
equipment  necessary  to  manufacture  and 
a.ssemble  components  and  asemblles  for 
Uie  RS-70.  Present  dollar  value  of  these 
programs  totals  approximately  $123,220,- 
000.  The  P-100  modification  is  sched- 
uU^  for  completion  in  August  1962.  The 
R.'=i-70  completion  date  is  classified  but 
will  extend  beyond  1963.  Future  pro- 
grams Include  a  possible  modification  of 
an  unknown  number  of  F-lOO's  at  plant 
42. 

Machinery  Overhaul  Co.  provides  serv- 
ices to  operate  and  maintain  the  Air 
Force  departmental  industrial  equip- 
ment reserve  storage  site  No.  2.  Two 
Air  Force  and  135  contractor  personnel 
are  employed.  EKJllar  value  of  contrswit, 
equipment,  building,  et  cetera,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  $25  million. 

Lockheed  Air  Terminal,  providing 
continuous  maintenance  and  operations 
services  for  the  common  facilities,  cur- 
rently employs  122  persons.  Value  of 
the  facilities  is  estimated  to  be  In  excess 
of  $15  million. 

Mr  Speaker,  plant  42  is  unique  and 
plays  an  Important  role  in  our  defense 
picture  along  with  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base.  Antelope  Valley,  to  be  sure,  has  a 
key  role  In  the  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's defense  capabilities. 


COMPARISON    OF    DISCRETIONARY 
ANTIRECESSION  ACTIONS  TAKEN 
IN    THE    1958    RECESSION    UNDER 
PRESIDENT     EISENHOWER    WITH 
THE    PROPOSAL    BY     PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY   FOR    LEGISLATION   TO 
AUTHORIZE    IMMEDIATE    INITLA- 
TION    OF    A    $600    MILLION    CAPI- 
TAL    IMPROVEME»rrS     PROGRAM 
SHOWS       THE       INSIGNIFICANCE 
AND    INEFFECTIVENESS    OF    THE 
KENNEDY     PROPOSAL 
Mr    NELSEN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  obje<:tion. 
Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  my 
request,  the  minority  counsel  for  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  Mr.  Clifton  W. 
Knfield,  prepared  a  comparison  of  the 
antirecession  actions  taken  In  the  1958 
and  other  recent  recessions  with  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  $600  million 
capital  Improvements  program,  using 
the  official  report  of  1961  by  Maurice 
Stans,  then  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  entitled  "Federal  Fiscal  Be- 
havior During  the  Recession  of  1957-58." 


A  study  of  the  broad  administrative 
and  congressional  actions  taken,  which 
included  Federal  public  works  pump 
priming  far  in  excess  of  the  very  meager 
approach  proposed  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration proves  conclusively  that 
public  works  pump  priming  is  not  the 
total  answer  to  the  problem,  and  is  per- 
haps the  least  effective  for  the  cost  In- 
volved, and  further  that  even  If  It  were 
an  effective  tool  the  program  for  $25  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1962.  $350  million  in  fiscal 
1963,  and  $225  million  in  1964.  Is  more 
of  a  public  relations  pitch  to  the  de- 
pressed areas  and  to  the  country  than  it 
Is  an  effective  tool  to  aid.  substantially, 
imemployment. 

It  is  foolhardy  to  suggest  that  a  3 -year 
program  totaling  $600  million,  which 
would  be  an  average  of  $750,000  per  de- 
pressed or  redevelopment  area  for  the 
total  3 -year  period  of  which  there  are 
approximately  1,000 — 874  area  redevel- 
opment plus  132  depressed  areas — and 
which  amoimts  to  an  average  of  $250,000 
per  year.  When  broken  down  annually, 
according  to  the  amounts  proposed  to 
be  allocated  r>er  year  on  the  basis  of  $25 
million  for  1982.  it  would  equal  $25,000 
per  area  in  fiscal  1962,  $350,000  in  fiscal 
1963.  and  $225,000  per  area  in  fiscal  1964. 
Despite  this,  the  administration  proposal 
is  being  advertised  as  the  answer  to  un- 
employment when  even  Mr.  Meany's — 
president  of  AFL-CIO — testimony  shows 
that  the  total  $600  million  would  em- 
ploy only  60.000  more  persons  over  the 
total  3-year  F>eriod.  or  an  average  of 
20.000  per  year  directly  attributable  to 
Federal  expenditures. 

Taking  Mr.  Meany's  further  analysis 
that  this  60.000  would,  when  consider- 
ing local  participating  funds,  be  in- 
creased by  30,000  more  and  the  indirect 
additional  employment  as  the  result  of 
additional  consumer  purchases,  and  so 
forth,  would  add  another  125.000  then  the 
total  average  armual  increase  would  still 
only  be  75.000  per  year,  or  about  83  ar- 
sons per  depressed  area  armually  directly 
and  Indirectly  employed  which,  of  course. 
Is  an  Inflated  figure  because  the  employ- 
ment In  depressed  areas  would  probably 
be  limited  to  the  90.000  over  the  3-year 
period,  or  an  average  of  33  r>ersons  per 
year,  resulting  from  actual  construc- 
tion which  includes  both  Federal  and 
State  and  local  funds.  These  figures, 
plus  the  analysis  which  follows,  clearly 
show  that  this  public  relations  approach 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem.  Fur- 
ther, that  failure  of  this  administration 
to  take  many  of  the  administrative  ac- 
tions that  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion took  amounts  to  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Frontier  to  meet  the 
problems  even  with  the  solutions  pres- 
ently available. 

When  added  to  these  facts  is  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  administration  is  re- 
fusing to  spend  even  available  appropri- 
ated funds  under  authorized  programs  to 
help  in  unemployment  areas  It  proves 
conclusively  that  this  public  works  bill 
approach  is  largely  for  public  relations 
and  window  dressing  to  get  the  adminis- 
tration off  the  spot  for  failing  to  carry 
out  its  promises  of  programs  to  employ 
the  unemployed,  particularly  In  labor 
depressed  or  area  redevelopment  areas. 


As  examples  of  unexpended  funds  under 
authorized  programs,  according  to  testi- 
mony before  our  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  there  Is  presently  In  existence 
$1.6  billion  In  urban  renewal  funds.  $500 
million  in  community  facilities  funds, 
$89  million  of  the  $90  million  authorized 
in  area  redevelopment  funds  and  $300 
million  being  held  up  in  direct  VA  loan 
funds. 

An  Executive  order  to  accelerate  these 
programs,  which  is  one  approach  the 
Eisenhower  administration  took  In  the 
1958  recession,  Is  an  available  tool  which 
the  administration  to  date  has  refused 
to  use  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  directly 
the  fault  of  the  administration  and  of 
the  President,  himself,  who.  in  January, 
announced  to  the  public  that  he  was  ad- 
vising all  agencies  to  curtail  expendi- 
tures wherever  possible  because  of  the 
foreseeable  substantial  deficit.  The  in- 
consistency of  the  New  Frontier  ap- 
proach then,  in  ordering  cutbacks,  and 
now  in  requesting  more  Federal  funds 
for  public  works.  Is  obvious. 

If  public  works  Is  an  answer  then  the 
President  only  has  to  issue  an  order  to 
accelerate  the  expenditure  of  available 
funds  In  presently  authorized  funds.  The 
direct  long-range  solution,  however,  lies 
In  the  encouragement  of  private  enter- 
prise to  expand  its  activities  and  thus  in- 
crease employment  opportunities.  This 
cannot  be  done  when  the  administra- 
tion is  constantly  taking  an  antiprlvate 
enterprise  posture.  This  carmot  be  done 
when  the  administration  refuses  to  fol- 
low the  Republican  proposal  for  acceler- 
ated depreciation  allowances.  This  can- 
not be  done  when  the  New  Frontier  Is 
proposing  the  arbitrary  20-percent  with- 
holding on  dividends  which  is  bound  to 
discourage  broad  private  investments  in 
free  enterprise.  This  cannot  be  done 
when  the  administration  is  proposing 
changing  the  tax  laws  regarding  foreign 
investments  and  foreign  production  by 
domestic  corporations,  putting  U.S.  pri- 
vate enterprise  at  a  disadvantage  when 
it  is  attempting  to  compete  overseas  and 
attempting  to  fill  the  gap  in  economic 
development  in  many  foreign  countries. 
A  long-range  approach  to  unemployment 
Is  needed,  including  a  realization  that 
automation  and  constantly  Increased  la- 
bor demands  for  greater  benefits  that 
do  not  result  In  Increased  production.  Is 
resulting,  not  only  In  Inflation,  but  also 
in  some  consumer  resistance  to  higher 
priced  goods. 

The  analysis  on  this  subject  follows : 

Apiita.  1062 
Memorandum  to:  Hon.  Wiij.iam  C.  Cramkh. 
Prom:  Clifton  W.  Enfield,  minority  counael. 
Subject:    Comparison    of    antirecession    ac- 
tions taken  in  the  1968  recession   with 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  9600  mil- 
lion capital   improvements   program. 
Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  have  prepared 
a  brief  comparison  of  the  highlights  of  the 
antirecession  actions  taken  in  the  1958  reces- 
sion with  the  proposal  by  President  Kennedy 
for  legislation  to  authorize  Immediate  initia- 
tion of  a  $600  million  capital  Improvement 
program,  which  Is  transmitted  herewith.     I 
understand  you  wish  to  compare  the  effec- 
tiveness of  actions  taken  by  the  Elsenhow- 
er administration  with  the  anticipated  re- 
sults to  tie  obtained  by  implementation  of 
the  President's  proposal. 
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The  Bureau  uf  the  Budget  In  Its  report  e!i- 
titled  Federal  -Fiscal  Behavior  During  the 
Recession  of  1957-58'  has  generally  con- 
cluded that  many  of  the  deliberate  counter- 
cyclical actions  taken  by  the  administration 
at  that  time  made  small  contribution  to  the 
recovery  or  were  poorly  timed;  whereas  the 
blggeBt  boost  to  the  economy  re.suUed  from 
automatic  built-in  stabilizers  whlrh  required 
no  action  on  the  part  of  the  administrati.m 

Analysis 

On  January  13.  1961,  Mauru  e  H  St.in.s 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  iriins- 
mltted  to  President  Elsenhower  a  st.ifT  rep^jrt 
entitled  "Federal  Fiscal  Behavior  During  the 
Recession  of  1957  58  '  This  l.s  a  most  in- 
formative report  of  fiscal  policies  and  ft.sral 
actions  actually  taken  In  the  1958  recession 
and  the  results  t.'iereof ,  which  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  present  and  future  admin- 
istrations and  Congresses  In  shaping  poluie-s 
to  counteract  economic  recessk)n  and  !ts  at- 
tendant unemployment 

In  his  letter  transmitting  the  rep<'rt  Mr 
Stans  pointed  out  that  amm.g  the  m.ijor 
findings  of  the  report  are 

•1  The  fiscal  ..-^tlons  of  the  Oovernmen' 
which  gave  the  biggest  boost  to  the  economy 
in  1958  were  the  '  3Ullt-ln  stabilizers,  such  a.s 
automatic  decreases  In  income  tax  revenues 
and  automatic  Increases  In  unemployment 
benefits  which  took  effect  under  existing  la* 
without  the  need  for  policy  action  by  either 
the  executive  branch  or  the  Cungres.s 

•"2.  Many  of  the  deliberate  countercyclical 
actions.  incluUint^  some  of  the  l.irgest  In 
terms  of  expenditures,  n^ade  a  sm.ill  con- 
tribution In  relation  to  their  budge'ary  cnsr. 
or  were  poorly  timed  A  m.ijnr  exreptmn  was 
the  temporary  extension  o/  benefits  for  the 
unemployed  who  exhausted  benefit  under 
State  programs,  which  worked  promptly  and 
efllclently  This  suggests  the  need  to  make 
some  long-range  improvementis  m  the  regular 
rederal-Slate  unemployment  compensation 
system,  which  would  prevent  the  perndtL- 
need  for  emergency  action  involving  unex- 
pected drains  on  the  Federal  budget  ' 

Discretionary  actions  which  had  as  their 
primary  purpose  counteracting  the  reresamn 
fell  into  two  categories^^inctly  i  except  lor 
supplemental  appropriations!  adnunistrative 
actions,  and  those  involving  congres.s!.  innl 
action,   as   follows 

Strictly  administrative  actloyi 

"1  Sp)eedup  In  construction  rates  m  di- 
rect Federal  public  works  projects  aire.idy 
underway  primarily  water  resource  project.s 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Uie  Bureau  t,: 
Reclamation,  and  the  Department  ui  Agri- 
culture, but  also  projects  Involving  a  num- 
ber of  other  agencies  This  item  is  listcil 
as  administrative  rather  than  leglshitlve  al- 
though supplemental  appropriations  f  ir  fi.s- 
cal   1959  had  to  be  requested   m  some  c.uses 

■  2.  Encouragement  of  fa.ster  private  and 
State-local  action  on  urban  renewal,  col- 
lege hou.sing,  comnuinity  facilities  Vioder 
Feder,ii  lo.^ns.  public  housing,  airport.s.  hos- 
pitals, and  construction  supported  by  lo.ms 
to  REA  cooperatives  In  s<rne  :  these 
cases  funds  that  had  been  held  m  respr\p 
were  released  or  appvortioned  to  the  aijenries 
for  sp>ending  earlier  than  they  might  ha^e 
been  in  the  normal  course  of  events  In 
other  cases,  the  action  consisted  of  exhor- 
tation only 

3  Speedup  within  fiscal  1958  of  agency 
procurement  of  supplies,  materials,  and 
eqvupment  A  separate  action,  advance 
procurement  of  1959  supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment,  which  involved  iegi.slation.  li 
listed  below  i 

4  Speedup  early  m  calendar  1958  m  proc- 
essing and   payment  of   tax  refuncLs 

5  Llberali/,<ition  of  FHA  and  VA  housing 
rules  with  respect  to  closing  costs,  discount 
allowances,  permissible  interest  rates,  and 
insurance  pr»>rniunus.  and  speedup  in  proc- 
essing FHA  ;-.i!i  .ipplic.itions 


■6  Relei.se  of  budget. iry  reserves  in  var;- 
ous  PNMA  special  <u>sl.^'ance  mcjrtgage  pur- 
chase  programs 

7     Llbe.  ailz-dtl.  n     of    eligibility     rules     f  -r 
F.irniers    Home    Adniiniatr.ition    loaius 

■8  Empti.isls  on  l.tbor  tv.rplus  areas  In 
procurement  c  in'r.i.Vs  p:,iced  bv  r>efe:ise 
Dep.irtmei  ■    and   CiSA 

C  'ngresi  l.  n.il  actl'  in 
1  Ternooriry  exlended  u:ie:n[j!  vnifiir 
compen-ati  <n  i  !''.ib;i  ■  l,.iw  8,')  44  1  eiiitctecl 
June  4.  ly5«>  whuh  provule<l  Fe<lei.i;  fund, 
with  whic.^  State=i  could  pay  b«-nerit-.  t.  •  un- 
empl.iyetl  Individuals  *li  >  exh.iustetl  Uieif 
bene:. t  r'.thts  for  half  as  I>  ng  .igaln  as  they 
'.verc  .ible  to  collect  under  the  retfuKir  .'-iM'e 
f>r  >gr  inis 

■■>     H.Uilng    Act     .f    n».S8      Public-    I  .iw    85 
364  eii.ic'»d   April   1     19')Hi    which  authorize<l 
among  o'her  thing.s,  ,k  reduction  in  minimum 
downp.f.  ii.ents    "ii    FHA- insured    inortg.iges 
tl    bllll'^n   f'T   .specl.il   assistance   purcii.ise    b, 
FN'M.\    '•!    rnor'gtges   on    new    h.>mes    c  >(stiiij; 
snoOO     .:     les,-,     .ind    $,iO    million    in    FNMA 
5p''cial  :i,^j  i.'<'anrc  p'lrchH.ses  of  m  .rv  ikfs     '■  ■ 
nclitary   1  ou.sing 

Other  provisions  of  Public  1..ia  85  .i64 
such  OJ  rt?riewal  of  the  expiring  V.\  direct 
loan  prcn'ram.  may  als  j  h.i'.e  hid  s.>nie 
counterrei  es.^lon  a.-^pects.  but  'Aouid  pr'^b- 
.(.olv  h,ii.t'  x'curied  .myway  arid  ,i.'c  n.  t  re- 
gardful   h(  re    iLs    antireceFSloniirs 

■  ?  ,\ci",  iiiccment  of  procurement  of  fiscal 
IJ.S)  <;m;i;i1!ps  ma'erlal^.  and  equipment 
Ptibli'  1,1  w  85  .18«  en.irted  April  24,  1958. 
HUthori/fil  agencies  t.  >  order  ■  or  buyi  in 
1958.  If  p  ssible  up  to  50  percent  o:  amount.- 
prop<>sed  m  the  J.muary  bud^;pt  for  195^ 
supplies,    n.itt'rnui.  and  equipment,  whether 


or  :i  it  the  appr  ipriiifion  had  been  enacted 
.'.lid  amounts  to  be  chargeable  against  195'* 
.ipfjr,  iprlat  ions    when    Ilnally   enacted. 

4  Highway  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85 
381  enacted  April  16.  1958).  This  bill  in- 
creased (at)o\e  and  beyond  amounts  au- 
thorized m  previously  existing  law)  (a)  Id.Si* 
inithorizations  for  the  Interstate.  ABC.  and 
forest  and  public  lands  highways,  (b)  I960 
and  1961  authorizations  for  Interstate  high- 
ways, and  ici  1960  authorlzj»tlon»  for  fore.'ir 
and  public  lands  highways  In  addition  it 
proMded  for  an  advance  to  1959  of  ABC  au- 
thoriZatU;iis  to  be  repaid  from  1961  and 
]96'2  piith-  r!/atloii.«  and,  to  make  appor- 
rionments  attain.'-t  these  various  authoriza- 
tions {><>.s.sible  it  waived,  with  resp>ect  to 
apt>.>rtlonment  of  the  1959  and  1980  author- 
i7.4itlons.  the  pay-as-you-go)  requirement 
of    the   basic   highway    legislation  " 

The  budget  and  trust  fund  inipact  of  the 
major  discretion.iry  antirecession  actions  are 
iiidiiMted  upon  the  table  below  which  Iscon- 
•  lined  In  the  report  The  figures  as  show. 
there  lend  support  to  the  widely  held  view 
th.it  dl.s<-retionary  increases  In  expendlture,s 
to  combat  ,1  recession  are  slow  to  start  and 
vlow  to  Ix-  'urned  ofT  again.  With  the  rrbup 
of  [viM.r  timing  from  the  standpoint  of  help- 
ing the  economy  As  the  figures  Indicate 
the  budgetary  impact  was  much  larger  In 
tiscal  1959  than  In  (l.scal  1958.  By  compan- 
s<in  the  eionomy  reached  Its  Ujw  point  in 
the  January  March  quarter  of  1964  (the 
tluril  q  i,irier  ol  fWal  1958),  and  rose  stcaU- 
;;>  r.'irough  tl.M^al  19.^i9  Further  substiintlal 
t)Ud^•etar>  e'Ttcts  remained  In  1960.  and  e\p;. 
later 


E-lirt>nt"l  huili/rlury  (mil  UumI  Jiinil  tiiipart  uf  nmjor  dl^rrrlinnnni  <<  nit  >  frr>^in'i  mln 
tnkrn  iH  the  tfi'iS  rfcetHion  —  Ftucal  tjrar  incrragr  in  rrf„  i, ./)/<(»<  ' 

|ln  nilUJ'ins  uf  ilollupt) 


.\'lnilrtHfr«»i  vp  srtlon*' 
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The  following  table,  dlao  contained  In  the     for  which  only  the  antlreceaslon  add-ons  ap- 
report.  supplements  the  above  table  by  ahow-      pear  In  the  table  above: 
mg  the  total  levels  for  M>me  of  the  program* 

J'ltiift  or  ;,  Hst  fi/tid  eii^nditure  tola  U  for  selected  program*  ajjected  by  antirecession  actions 

{expenditures  except  xrhtre  noted) 

>  [In  miUioiu  of  doUars] 


I'll)  III    W(irk5  oii^enditures,   water   resouroes,   and   related 

.win  Hies  ' - - 

1  irnuTS  Miime  Adtnlnlstrstl'>0,  farm  bouslnc  loans  (obllKS- 

llmis     --  -.- - - 

lli^'i  «iiv»,  (tmnts  to  Statea: 

rniMiry,  s«K>ondary,  and  urban  (.\BC). 

It'trrsliitt'  system ., 

Tolii!  .,      .    ..      ..    


Fiscal  year 


1M7 
actual 


My 

21 
729 

2,0IS 


1068 
actual 


I960 
actual 


1960 
actual 


971 

33 

7«1 
673 


1,024 

61 

I,0».S 
1,4«1 


1,080 
43 

923 

1,901 


1061 

current 

estimate  > 


2,46b 


3,661 


3,947 


1,221 
4(1 

UQ2 

2,078 

4.241 


1  IWij  Imditet  doeimient,  Jaiuary  1061. 

>  Ciiiiiiuiratik'  to  data  In  table  7  of "  Federal  Artlvilies  In  Tubllc  Works  lunl  Otlur  Const niitloii,"  a  special  analysis 
wMiti  .Mtxini|>ajile!'  the  aiinti  il  Federal  budget  document  each  year. 


The  report  continues  by  pointing  out  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  several  actions  taken. 
The  economic  effect  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  was  significant  and 
timely  and  rated  high  from  the  sUndpolnt 
of  efficiency.  Speedup  of  going  water  re- 
so\ircee  construction  was  also  relatively  ef- 
ficient in  economic  effect  per  dollar  of  budget 
outlay;  however,  this  type  of  action  rated  low 
from  the  standpoint  of  reversibility,  and  the 
opportunities  for  speedup  in  this  field  are 
definitely  limited.  The  effectiveness  of  ad- 
vance procurement  was  disappointing.  Two 
of  the  largest  antirecession  undertakings — 
FNMA  special  assistance  and  Federal-aid 
highways — appear  to  have  been  relatively  in- 
efficient from  the  standpoint  of  economic  and 
employee  effect  per  dollar  of  Federal  outlay. 
The  Highway  Act  of  1958  also  appears  to  have 
entailed  high  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
amount  of  Immediate  employment  created. 

The  report  summarizes  the  good  and  bad 
features  of  the  discretionary  actions  taken 
according  to  what  are  believed  to  be  some 
of  the  more  important  criteria  and  also  rates 
them  against  the  built-in  stabilizers,  as 
follows : 


Tentative  rating  of  the  major  cou 

ntercyclica 

/  policies  employed  in  the  l!>o 

"-58  recession 

1 

Relative  economic 
Impact  1 

Efficiency.  Im- 
pact per  dollar 
of  immediate 
Federal  outlay 
or  income 

Reversi- 
bility 

Kolalive  economic 
impact  ' 

Efficiency,  im- 
pact per  dollar 
of  immediate 
Federal  outlay 
or  Income 

Reversl- 
biliiy 

h 

uHl  In  staliilliers. 
UixielpLs 

Individual  Inronw  taie<    .. 
I  iirf >orstion  liieonie  t  ixes  . . 

Kirise  taxM 

Kxiiendltures- 

I  nomployment  trust  fund, 

» ilhdrawals  by  States. 
Otlier  unemployment  jiro- 
(tranis. 
I.'<T(  tlnnary  acllon.s 
.\.liiiiiilslrallvp 

(  onslructioii  spN-tlup.  di- 
rect Federal  public  works. 
KnctiuriMrriiirnt    of    laster 
liriviiU'    and    Bute  local 
iiinslnictlon  activities. 
.\'lvBni-e  procurement  (fl»- 
riil  lU.'i*!^, 

-[H'«duii  in  tax  reftmds 

l-il'iralltatlon  of  FllA  and 
\  \    liou-sinjr    rulea    aiid 
s|»H'iliip     in     procc«lnp 
1-  1I.\  applications. 

Laritr  .       

Good 

Fair  to  good . . 
do 

Good 

(iotvl. 
1>0. 

l>o. 
Do. 

no. 

Poor. 
Fair. 

(iOO<I. 
1>0. 

roor. 

Discretionary  actions— Continued 
Release  of  reserves  in  var- 
ious  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance programs. 
Liher&lir-Ttion.  farm  tious- 

ing  loans. 
Emptiasis  on  lal>or  surplus 
areas   in    letting   of  con- 
tract*. 
Involving  congressional  action 
Tenij»rary   extended    un- 
employment   compensa- 
tion. 
FN" .MA  si)ecial a.ssi.stance  . 
Ketluction    in    FHA    and 
VA     downpaymenl    ri"- 
ciuiremeiits. 
.\dvimcc  procurement 

(fl.scal  10.W). 
Federal-aid  liigliways; 

ABC 

Interstate  and  other 

1 

1 

Medium 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Small 

do 

do.      

do 

Poor 

do 

Large  .   

MiHliuni  to  large.. 
do 

Small 

Larpe    

Small 

Good 

Good. 

Medium 

do 

do 

Poor     .  ... 

V 

do 

Small 

do 

do 

Do. 

r>o 

Good 

Poor 

....  .lo 

Metllum 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do... 

Fair 

do 

Good. 

Fair. 
Poor. 

KiliiliM'  cf-onnniir  impact  in  this  tabulation  is  really  a  combination  of  site  and  S|)eed  KSX)  million  or  more.  A  designation  "small"  means  an  economic  impact  of  less  than 
(.f  eeiinoniH  impact  A  designation  "large"  in  column  one  means  that,  by  the  end  of  $20  or  $30  million  by  the  end  of  fisscnl  1959.  In  ."iome  cases  the  classification  has  to  be 
tiH-.il  l!i,",(i,  the  inijiiict  on  the  economy  is  judgid  to  have  totaled  anywhere  from  about     made  on  a  subji>ctive  or  arbitrary  basis. 


In  his  letter  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legUlatlon  for  an  Immediate  9600  mil- 
lion capital  Improvement  program,  the 
President  stated  that  if  legislation  and  the 
supporting  appropriations  are  enacted 
promptly,  expenditures  under  this  program 
would  be  approximately  $25  million  in  the 
remaining  months  of  fiscal  1962.  $350  million 
in  fiscal  1963.  and  9225  mUllon  In  the  early 
nKjnths  of  fiscal  1964,  When  compared  with 
the  expenditures  resultlag  from  major  dis- 
criminatory actions  taken  to  combat  the 
1958  recession,  in  the  amounts  of  $104  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1958.  $1,506  million  in  fiscal 
1959.  and  $643  million  in  fiscal  1960.  and 
increased  totals  for  water  resource  public 
works.  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
highways  Increasing  frcm  $2  to  $4  billion 
from  1957  to  1960.  it  appears  that  the  Presi- 
de nfs  proposal  wotUd  have  little  beneflelal 
economic  Impact.  It  appears  even  less  Jus- 
tified when  measured  Ir.  terms  of  new  Jobs 
which  will  be  created. 

'As  stated  before,  according  to  the  most 
optimistic  testimony  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Meany, 
President  of  the  AFU-CK).  when  he  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  March  29.  1963.  in  support  of  the 
Presidents  proposal,  tli*  $600  million  of 
Federal   funds,  plus   ma'^hing   State  funds, 


would  only  create  about  90.000  on-site  and 
off-site  Jobs.  He  further  testified  Uiat  the 
earnings  spent  by  these  new  workers  would 
result  in  approximately  135.000  additional 
Jobs  in  consumer  industries  and  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  trades,  for  a  total  overall 
increase  of  approximately  226,000  Jobs. 
When  viewed  in  light  of  the  present  na- 
tional unemployment  of  approximately 
4,543,000  persons,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
President's  prop>oeal  would  not  substantially 
relieve  unemployment. 

The  on-site  and  off-site  Jobs  created  would 
provide  for  only  about  2  percent  of  the  na- 
tional unemployed,  and  the  total  of  all  Jobs 
which  might  be  created  would  provide  work 
for  no  more  than  about  5  percent  of  the 
national  unemployed.  And  these  optimistic 
figiires  assume  that  those  now  unemployed 
would  be  given  these  new  Jobs,  rather  than 
presently  employed  workers  being  paid  over- 
time compensation,  particularly  where  pub- 
lic works  projects  now  underway  are 
accelerated. 

To  reduce  the  seasonally  adjusted  unem- 
ployment rate  for  February  1962,  of  5.6 
percent  to  the  generally  accepted  goal  of  4 
percent  would  require  the  creation  of  ap- 
proximately 1,298,000  new  Jobs,  at  a  cost  in 
pump-priming  public  works,  if  that  is  the 


approach  to  be  used,  of  over  $3  billion  an- 
nually (it  would  cost  over  $18  billion  to  put 
all  presently  unemployed  to  work);  whereas 
the  President's  proixwal  would  create  only 
225,000  Jobs,  at  most,  which  is  approximately 
17  percent  of  the  additional  Jobs  required  to 
bring  unemployment  down  to  the  4-percent 
level.  Based  upon  Mr.  Meany's  testimony 
that  $1  million  of  construction  expenditures 
will  create  approximately  250  on-site,  off- 
site,  and  other  Jobs  for  1  year,  a  1-year 
capital  improvement  program  involving  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $6  billion  would  be 
required  to  bring  unemployment  down  to 
4  percent.  Obviously,  we  cannot  spend  our- 
selves into  prosperity  in  this  fashion. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  which  will  be 
more  effective  than  the  President's  proposal 
must  be  found  if  thoee  who  are  now  un- 
employed and  wish  to  work  are  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


WHO  ARE  HCUA'S  ENEMIES? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schkkkk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoid 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  waus  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Com- 
munist propagandists  both  here  and 
abroad  have  had  a  field  day  echoing  the 
contents  of  a  full-page  advertisement 
placed  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 22  by  more  than  600  persons  who 
called  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  abolish  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues are  entitled  to  know  the  back- 
grounds of  many  of  the  key  persons  who 
participated  In  this  smear  job  on  the 
committee.  I  therefore  include  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  ad  and  its  spon- 
sors at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Am  Amaltsis — Rkpokt  on  a  Rxccnt  Smcar 
Attack  Against  thb  House  CoMMrmrK  on 
Un-Amesican  Acrrvrnxs 

Functioning  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  man- 
dates of  the  Cunijress  of  the  United  States 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  (HCUA)  courageously  protects  the 
Nation  by  continuous  investigation  of  the 
extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un-Ameri- 
can propaganda  activities  in  America  In 
fumuing  Ita  leglslaUve  role,  the  HCUA  seeks 
to  develop  factual  Information  on  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  the  Communist  Control 
Act  of  1954,  the  Foreign  Agents  Reglstnitinn 
Act,  and  various  criminal  statutes  relating  to 
■edition,  treason,  and  subversion. 

The  HCUA  has  Inflicted  serious  damage  on 
subversive  elements  advocating  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Nation's  precious  sovereignty 
Through  the  sp<jnsoring  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion countering  subversion  and  the  publish- 
ing of  documented  reporu  (Including  tran- 
scripts of  hearings  except  unreleased 
testimony  taken  In  executive  sessions),  the 
HCUA  h&B  been  highly  successful  In  thor- 
oughly exposing  numerous  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party.  USA  As  a  result  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  HCUA.  this  congre.sslonal 
committee  has  become  a  prime  target  of 
attack  by  both  domestic  and  International 
Communist  and  Commvini.st-front  organiza- 
tions, including  Soviet-controlled  govern- 
menta. 

In  a  broadcast  of  February  28.  1962.  beamed 
toward  certain  E^aropean  coimtnes.  Radio 
Moecow  (official  agency  of  the  Uni.)n  of 
Soviet  SoclalUt  Republics)  viciously  attacked 
tbe  HCUA  by  condemning  it  as  a  detriment 
to  the  American  people.  The  broadcast 
■peclfk»ily  referred  to  "a  declaration  by  600 
<«lc)  respected  figures  published  in  New 
York,  appealing  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  '  Ac- 
cording to  the  Soviet  pronouncement,  "this 
expreaaive  document  points  out  that  US. 
citizens  are  sent  to  prison  for  refus;il  to 
dlaclose  their  personal  views  to  the  in- 
quisitors. It  (declaration)  states  that  this 
notorious  committee  endangers  democracy 
and  national  Independence  by  its  actions, 
dilutes  elementary  democratic  rights  an- 
chored in  the  (VS)  ConstltuUon,  en- 
courages racial  Incitement  by  equating  thp 
struggle  for  clvU  rights  with  so-called  sub- 
versive acuvltles.  detracts  attention  from  the 
critical  international  situation  and  promotes 
arch  reactionary  traditions  In  American  life  " 
The  declaration  mentioned  In  the  Soviet 
broadcast  wa.i  In  reference  to  a  fiil'.-page 
advertlaement  appearing  in  the  February  22 
1962.  edition  of  the  New  Yur^t  Times.  Signed 
by  813  individuals  representing  many  diverse 
IMrofenlons.  the  advertisement  was  actually 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  abolish  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  According  to  the  exact 
phraseology  of  the  advertisement,  the  appe.il 


stated  that  tre  HCUA  "threatens  democracy 
by  introducing  tlie  alien  concept  of  a  polit- 
ical test  into  our  public  life  ( and  i  en- 
couraging corrosive  mutual  suspicion  "  The 
advertisement  aUo  stated  that  the  HCUA 
■thre.itens  na  l(.)nal  .security  by  dividing  the 
Nation,  setting  neighbor  against  neighbor  - 
depriving  the  Nation  lu  the  bene.lt.s  of  free 
discussion--dlvertlng  attention  and  energy 
from  the  critical  world  situation  to  the 
minuscule  dnmestlc  Comnuimst  movement 
fandi  creating  doubt  amung  the  peoples  oT 
the  World  whc  liHik  to  us  I'.r  a  living  example 
of  the  values  'jf  freedom  '  In  a  broadside 
.smc,\r  against  the  HCU.A.  the  advertisement 
character l.red  the  House  committee  as  an 
engine  of  oppression'  which  must  be  pre- 
vented "from  destroying  our  freedom  .ind 
security  " 

Fmanci.il  supp'>rt  f.^r  the  .idvertisement 
was  'Contributed  by  many"  signers  of  the 
appe.il.  The  idvertisement  retlected  that  It 
was  under  ti  e  sponsorship  of  an  KA  Hoc 
Committee  of  160  N^rth  I5th  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa  .  jf  which  Clarence  E  Pli  kett 
and  J.uncs  In. brie  are  cti.iirman  and  tretis- 
virer.  respecti.ely  Imhne  who  has  been 
afniiated  with  at  lea>t  ei^ht  organizations 
rited  .IS  subversive  by  the  HCUA,  w.i.^  Instru- 
mental In  Inserting  a  similar  HCt'A  "aboli- 
tion" petition  In  the  New  '\'ork  Times  of 
February  9  I!)61  Interestingly,  the  entire 
Febni.uy  22  1 J62  advertisement  was  photo- 
graphically reJuced  m  size  and  published 
m  the  March  »  1962  edition  .f  the  Worker, 
ofncUl  newspaper  of  the  C'.'ir.rnunlst  Party. 
US  A. 

THE    VtCIOIS    ,\TTA(  K     IS    RFHTKB 

Seriously  disturbed  over  the  New  'Vork 
Tunes  advertisement  and  certain  of  those 
mdiMduals  atiiliated  with  this  "ab<i!ltloii  ' 
appeal,  the  patriotic  American  Jewish 
League  .\gains:  Communism  Inr  ,  relea.se>i 
a  statement  tj  the  press  on  Febru.iry  28 
1962  Due  t-i  the  fortlirulit  and  timely 
nature  of  the  cague  s  statement  the  entire 
release  was  Inserted  In  'he  M  irc  h  1.  1062. 
issue  of  the  CoNi;Rf.s.sio.NAL  Reiuru  The 
league  stated  ;:i  part  as  follows  'On  Thurs- 
day. February  22.  1962,  the  New  'i'ork  Times 
published  a  full-page  paid  advertisement 
calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  C<jm- 
nuttee  on  Un-American  Activities  The  ad- 
vertisement w.:S  signed  by  some  610  (actual 
covmt  61.J)  pe-sons  many  of  wh'>se  names 
consistently  appear  on  public  statements 
advocating  Cofnmui.lst-m.'-pired  {xisltions  m 
the  United  States." 

The  league  declared  "To  the  unsophisti- 
cated reader,  it  might  set-m  that  the  pres- 
ence of  names  of  rabbis  in  this  statement 
(February  ad virrti .semen t)  indicates  that  the 
American-Jewiih  community  in  large  meas- 
ure- opposed  the  purposes  of  the  HCUA 
This  la  an  Incorrect  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion. Marxism  Is  abhorrent  to  Jews  because 
it  is  a  negation  of  the  thousands  of  years  of 
religious  tradition*  of  the  Jews.  Along  with 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amen,  ans  of 
all  faiths  and  political  parties,  the  .American- 
Jewish  community  supports  in  principle  the 
work  of  the  HCUA  and  other  duly  conr.tltuted 
bodies  which  ceal  with  the  menace  of  com- 
munism  as    It   afferts    this   Nation   ' 

According  to  the  league's  statement.  "We 
recognize  that  our  country  i.s  In  constant 
jeopardy  from  Communist  attack  and  sub- 
version from  tx)th  within  and  without  our 
shores  We  recognize  that  it  is  the  dtity  of 
re8pM>nsible  age  icies  of  our  Government,  such 
a«  the  HCUA.  and  Indeed,  the  duty  and 
responsibility  cf  every  American — to  exert  all 
efforts  to  unccver  and  exfKiee  tlie  actUitles 
of  avowed  enemies  of  our  country  and  their 
agents  The  American  Jewish  League 
Against  Communism  cannot  speak  for  the 
entire  American-Jewish  community  No  in- 
dividual or  orgfiiiization  can  do  so.  However, 
on  behalf  of  our  officers,  members,  and 
friends  in  the  Jewish  communities  through- 
out the  country,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 


reject  the  counsels  of  those  who  signed  this 
advertisement  and  who  would  weaken  our 
Nations  vigilance  against  our  enemies.  We 
call  Instead  for  ever  greater  efforts  in  mo- 
bilizing and  informing  the  American  people 
so  that  nil  appropriate  action  may  be  taken 
to  weaken  and  ultimately  destroy  those  who 
would  tlirc.iten  our  freedom."' 

A  COMPILATION  or  pattesns 

Documented  public  source  information  re- 
veals that  of  the  613  signers  of  the  February 
22  1962.  advertisement  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  approximately  30  percent  of 
the.se  persons  have  l)een  afTlllated  With  cer- 
tain other  enterprises  or  projects  having 
varied  objectives.  An  alphabetised  statisti- 
cal report  follow.s.  however,  this  does  not 
imply  that  any  individual  listed  herein  Is 
an  Identified  Communist.  Communlst-fronter 
or  supporter  of  pro-Communist  csuses,  un- 
less speciflcally  Identified  as  such: 

Of  the  aforementioned  signers  of  the  antl- 
HCUA  advertisement.  17  Individuals  were 
publicly  identified  as  having  been  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  by  congressional 
Investigating  Committees  or  the  Subversive 
.Activities  Control  Board  They  are  Ernest 
DeMaio  Benjamin  Dreyfus,  Robert  W  Dunn, 
Rockwell  Kent.  Corliss  Lamont.  Prof.  Lee 
U>rch.  Seymour  Mandel.  Rev.  Jack  R  Mc- 
Mlchael.  George  B  Murphy,  Jr..  Dr.  Otto 
Nathan,  Harvey  O'Connor.  John  W  Porter. 
Ua\ld  Rein.  Mrs  Rose  V  Russell.  Rev  Wii- 
li.im  B  SpcfTord,  Prof  Dirk  J.  Strulk,  and 
Hev    Claude  C    Williams. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee in  Its  1956  comprehensive  report  on 
the  Communist  Party.  U  S.A..  enUtled  "A 
Handbocjk  for  Americans."  listed  the  names 
of  the  "most  typical  sponsors  of  (Commu- 
nist) front  organizations  "  Among  those 
listed  in  this  category  were  the  names  (  f 
the  following  24  persons  who  signed  the 
February  appeal  to  aU.lish  the  HCUA:  Elmer 
A  Benson.  John  W  Darr.  Jr..  Rev.  Jerome 
Davis,  rtobert  W  Dunn,  Thomas  I.  Emer8<jn. 
Philip  Everg.Mxl.  Prof.  Robert  J.  Havlghurst. 
J.unca  Imbrle,  Robert  W  Kenny.  Rockwell 
Kent  Freda  Klrchwey.  Corliss  Lamont, 
Rev  Jack  R  McMlchael.  Carey  McWllUams, 
Prof  Clyde  R  Miller,  Prof  Philip  Morrison. 
Hugh  N  MulZitc,  Mrs  Rose  V.  Russell.  Prof 
Harlow  Shapley.  Rev  Guy  Emery  Shipler. 
Rev  William  B  Spofford.  I  F.  Stone.  Prof 
Dirk   J    Strulk.   and   Dr.   Wlllard   Uphaus. 

(\.  J  Muate.  a  signer  of  the  February 
antl-HCUA  advertisement,  was  mentioned  in 
a  1957  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee publication  as  one  "who  has  long 
fronted  for  Communists  and  who  recently 
circulated  an  amnesty  petition  calling  for 
the  release  of  Communist  leaders  convicted 
under  the  Smith  Act.'") 

On  October  9.  1961,  a  petition  signed  by 
322  Individuals  was  submitted  to  President 
John  F  Kennedy  urging  "Executive  action  to 
halt  further  proceedings  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  the  membership  provisions 
of  the  Smith  Act."  In  effect,  the  petitioners 
were  asking  the  President  to  use  his  Office  to 
terminate  the  prosecution  of  the  Conununist 
Party  and  party  membership  for  its  illegal 
activ  itles  'ITie  petitioners  also  requested 
that  the  President  ask  Congress  to  repeal  the 
aforementioned  Internal  Security  Act. 
Seventy-two  of  these  petitioners  were  Hated 
as  signers  of  the  February  1962  advertisement 
advocating  the  abolition  of  the  HCUA. 

They  are  Rev  Gross  W  Alexander.  Rev. 
Paul  J  Allured.  Katharine  M.  Arnett.  Rev. 
Frederic  B  Ball  Rev  Lee  H.  Ball,  Elmer  A. 
Benson.  Prof  Derk  Bodde.  Rev.  Karel  F. 
B  iterman>.  Rev  Walter  Russell  Bowie, 
James  L.  Brewer,  Dr  Dorothy  Breirster,  Rev. 
Raymond  Calkins,  Prof.  Rudolf  Camap, 
Prof.  John  W.  Caughey.  Rev.  Chester  V. 
Chambers.  Prof.  Robert  S.  Cohen,  Prof. 
Ephralm  Cross.  Ossle  Davis,  Benjamin  Drey- 
fus. Prof.  Kermlt  Eby,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Bdge- 
cumbe.  PblUp  Everguod,  Lincoln  Palrley. 
Fyke    Farmer,    Rev.    W.    W.    Flnlator.    Prof. 


Joseph  Fletcher,  Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldburg, 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  B.  Y.  Harburg,  Pearl  M. 
Hart.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Haven,  Hugh  B.  Hester, 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Hill.  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Rev.  William  Ernest  Hocking,  Leo 
Huberman,  Robert  W  Kenny,  Rockwell  Kent, 
Freda  Klrchwey.  Cor.  las  Lamont,  Dr.  Walter 
I  andauer.  Rev.  William  P.  Lemon,  Prof.  C.  P. 
Littell,  Bishop  Edgar  A.  Love,  Rev.  Warren 
H  McKenna,  Seymour  Mandel,  Rabbi  Israel 
Margolles,  Lafayette  Marsh,  Dr.  Leo  Mayer, 
Prof.  Clyde  R.  Miller,  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell, 
Stanley  Moflatt,  Proi".  Philip  Morrison,  Rev. 
Arthur  W.  Moulton,  Hugh  N.  Mulzac, 
(■Feori.;e  B.  Murphy,  Jr..  Dr.  Otto  Nathan. 
Rev.  Clarence  T.  R.  Nelson.  Rev.  J.  Pierce 
Newell.  Harvey  O'Cksnnor,  Rev.  Clarence 
Parker,  Rev.  Malcolm  E.  Peabody.  Rabbi 
Michael  A.  Roblnsor.  Mrs.  Rose  V.  Russell, 
Prof  Karl  De  Schwelnltz,  Rev.  William  B. 
Spofford,  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Swift.  Jr..  Dr.  Wll- 
lard  Uphaus,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Vincent,  Rev. 
Claude  C.  WUllamji.  Rev.  David  Rhys  WU- 
liams.  and  A.  L.  Wlrlii. 

The  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  (ACPFB)  of  49  East  Slst 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y..  Is  "one  of  the  oldest 
auxiliaries  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States."  acccrdlng  to  the  1961  edi- 
tion of  the  HCUA's  "Oulde  to  Subversive  Or- 
ganizations and  Publications."  The  HCUA 
reported  that  this  group  was  recently  "found 
to  be  a  'Communist-front  organization' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  and  ordisred  to  register  as  such 
with  the  (US.)  Attorney  General."  A  leaflet 
distributed  by  the  A'JPFB  In  December  1961 
contained  the  names  of  Its  current  sponsors. 
Of  these  Individuals,  the  following  24 
ACPFB  sponsors  signed  the  advertisement 
attacking  the  HCUA:  Rev.  Paul  J.  Allured, 
James  Aronson.  Rev  Lee  H.  Ball,  Elmer  A. 
Benson,  Dr.  Dorothj"  Brewster,  Prof.  Eph- 
ralm Cross,  Dr.  RoyiU  W.  Prance,  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton.  Rev.  Charles  A.  HIU.  Robert  W. 
Kenny,  Dr.  Walter  Landauer,  Prof.  C.  P. 
Littell,  Prof.  Oliver  5.  Loud,  Rev.  Warren  H. 
McKenna,  Rev.  WalUT  Mitchell,  Rev.  Arthur 
W.  Moulton.  George  3.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Dr.  Otto 
Nathan,  Harvey  0"(X)nnor,  Rev.  Clarence 
Parker.  Prof.  Dirk  J.  Strulk,  Dr.  WUlard 
Uphaus.  Prof.  Leroj  Waterman,  and  Rev. 
Luyd  F.  Worley. 

(Note -The  Reverend  Moulton  was  also 
lUted  as  the  ACFB's  honorary  co-chairman 
and  both  Reverend  Hill  and  Dr.  Uphaus 
were  named  as  co-chtirmen.) 

A  recent  report  of  the  HCUA  disclosed  that 
an  organization  called  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Abolish  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  (NCAUAC),  555  North  West- 
ern Avenue.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.,  was 
established  In  the  summer  of  1960  "to  lead 
and  direct  the  Communist  Party's  'Operation 
Abolition'  campaign"  against  this  congres- 
sional committee.  The  NCAUAC  has  been 
cited  as  a  subversive  organization  by  the 
HCUA.  The  following  seven  members  of 
the  NCAUAC's  national  committee  signed 
the  February  advertliicment  in  the  New  York 
Times:  James  Imbrle,  Robert  W.  Kenny. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Marshall,  Harvey  O'CJonnor.  Dr. 
Otto  Nathan,  Russell  Arthur  Nixon,  and  Au- 
brey W.  Williams. 

(Note— Key  offlcei-s  of  the  NCAUAC  In- 
clude Williams,  chairman;  Mrs.  Marshall,  sec- 
retary; and  Kenny,  treasurer. ) 

The  New  York  branch  of  the  NCAUAC  Is 
called  the  New  York  Council  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of 
150  West  S4th  Street,  Manhattan.  A  Feb- 
ruary 1962  letterhead  of  the  New  York  coun- 
cil disclosed  the  names  of  Its  officers  and 
advisory  committeemen,  nine  of  whom 
signed  the  advertisement  condemning  the 
HCUA;  namely.  Rev  Lee  H.  BaU,  Carleton 
Beals,  Prof.  Ephralm  Cross,  Dr.  Leo  Mayer, 
Dr.  Alexander  Melklcjohn,  Dr.  Otto  Nathan, 
Henry  Neumann,  Prof.  Norman  Redllch,  and 
Prof.  WUUam  Vlckrey. 


(Notx. — ^Listed  among  NCAUAC's  New  York 
council  leadership  are  Nathan,  chairman; 
Reverend  Ball,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  Melkle- 
John,  honorary  chairman.) 

One  of  the  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
MCAUACs  program  Is  the  Chicago  Commit- 
tee To  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  189  West 
Madison  Street.  Chicago,  El.,  formerly  known 
as  the  Chicago  Committee  To  Defend  Demo- 
cratic Rights.  Hearings  recently  conducted 
by  the  HCUA  clearly  established  that  both 
Chicago  committees  have  functioned  under 
the  leadership  of  Identified  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  A  1961  letterhead  of  the 
Chicago  Committee  to  Defend  the  Bill  of 
Rights  contained  the  names  of  its  officers 
and  directors.  Interestingly,  the  following 
seven  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chicago  committee  signed  the  advertise- 
ment calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  HCUA: 
Rev.  Frederic  E.  Ball,  Leo  Herman,  Prof. 
Kermlt  Eby,  Pearl  M.  Hart,  Prof.  Robert  J. 
Havlghurst,  Prof.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  and 
Lafayette  Marsh. 

The  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
(ECLC),  a  nationwide  organization  with 
headquarters  at  421  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y..  functions  for  the  avowed  piu-- 
pose  to  abolish  the  HCUA  and  discredit  the 
FBI.  In  citing  the  ECLC  as  a  subversive 
group,  the  HCUA  reported  that  the  ECLC, 
"established  In  1951,  although  representing 
Itself  as  a  non-Communist  group,  actually 
operates  as  a  front  for  the  Communist  Party. 
It  has  repeatedly  assisted,  by  means  of  funds 
and  legal  aid,  Conununlsts  Involved  In  Smith 
Act  violations  and  similar  legal  proceedings. 
One  of  Its  chief  activities  has  been  and  still 
is  the  dissemination  of  voluminous  Commu- 
nist propaganda  material."  Twenty-nine 
current  ECLC  officers  and  national  council- 
men  signed  the  New  York  Times  advertise- 
ment attacking  the  HCUA. 

The  signers  are:  James  Aronson,  Prof. 
Strlngfellow  Barr,  Prof.  Robert  S.  Cohen, 
Joseph  H.  Crown,  Benjamin  Dreyfus,  Prof. 
Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Clark  Foreman,  Dr. 
Royal  W.  Prance,  Prof.  E.  Franklin  Prazier, 
Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldburg,  Prof.  Fowler  V. 
Harper,  Leo  Huberman,  Robert  W.  Kenny, 
Corliss  Lamont,  Conrad  J.  Lynn.  Prof.  Curtis 
D.  MacDougall,  Carey  McWllUams,  Prof. 
Clyde  R.  Miller,  Dr.  Broadus  Mitchell,  Prof. 
Philip  Morrison,  Russell  Arthiu*  Nixon,  Har- 
vey O'Connor,  Prof.  Helen  U.  Phillips,  Prof. 
Norman  Redllch,  David  Rein,  Prof.  Arnold 
A.  Rogow,  Rev.  Guy  Emery  Shipler,  Mrs. 
Edith  Tiger,  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson. 

(Note. — ECLC  top  leadership  includes 
O'Connor,  chairman;  Lamont,  vice  chair- 
man; Foreman,  director;  and  Mrs.  Tiger, 
assistant  director.  James  Imbrle  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  ECLC  national 
council.) 

In  a  vicious  attack  against  the  June  5, 
1961,  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  regis- 
tration and  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  and  the  membership 
clause  of  the  Smith  Act,  the  ECLC  Inserted 
a  paid  advertisement  In  the  October  2,  1961, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  In  effect, 
the  October  advertisement  was  a  protest 
against  the  Federal  Government's  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  and  Its  leader- 
ship. Included  among  the  signatories  of 
the  ECLC  statement  were  the  names  of  25 
persons  who  signed  the  February  1962  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  Times,  as  follows: 
Rev.  Frederic  B.  Ball,  Prof.  Strlngfellow  Barr. 
Prof.  Gerald  A.  Bertln,  Prof.  Derk  Bodde, 
Dr.  Dorothy  Brewster,  Dr.  Allan  M.  Butler, 
Prof.  Robert  S.  Cohen,  Philip  Evergood,  Dr. 
Royal  W.  Prance,  Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldburg, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Haven,  Hugh  B.  Hester.  Leo 
Huberman,  Dr.  Horace  M.  Kallen,  Rockwell 
Kent,  Mrs.  Emily  C.  P.  Longstreth,  Walter 
C.  Longstreth,  Prof.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall, 
Seymour  Mandel,  Dr.  Alexander  Melklejohn, 
Prof.  Clyde  R.  Miller,  Harvey  O'Connor,  Prof. 


Arnold  A.  Rogow,  Mrs.  Rose  V.  Russell,  and 
Rev.  Peter  Lee  Scott. 

The  Washington  Area  Committee  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  of  Poet  Office  Box  3595, 
Washington.  D.C.,  was  established  In  the 
summer  of  1961  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  "public  to  the  undemocratic  and  uncon- 
stitutional nature  of  the  HCUA,  to  gather 
support  for  activities  in  the  nationwide  cam- 
paign for  its  abolition,  and  to  help  those  who 
have  become  Its  victims."  The  Washington 
area  committee  maintains  a  legislative  office 
In  room  108,  200  C  Street  SE,  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Reverend  Theodore  R.  Bowen, 
chairman,  of  the  Washington  area  com- 
mittee, signed  the  February  22,  1962,  ad- 
vertisement  attacking  the  HCUA. 

An  active  group  operating  In  the  religious 
field  is  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Action  (MFSA),  located  at  11  Forest  Boule- 
vard, Ardsley,  NY.  Cited  as  a  Communist- 
front  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Sutx;ommlttee.  the  MPSA  Is  not  affiliated 
In  any  way  with  the  Methodist  Church. 
Within  the  past  several  years,  the  MPSA 
has  published  or  otherwise  disclosed  the 
names  of  some  of  its  membership.  Of  these 
Individuals,  the  following  20  MPSA  mem- 
bers and  supporters  signed  the  February  ad- 
vertisement condemning  the  HCUA:  Rev. 
Gross  W.  Alexander,  Rev.  Frederic  E.  Ball, 
Rev.  Lee  H.  Ball,  Prof.  Irwin  Ross  Beller,  Dr. 
Corlnne  Chamberlin.  Rev.  Chester  Chambers, 
Rev.  Don  M.  Chase,  Rev.  B.  P.  Crawford,  Dr. 
Jerome  Davis,  Prof.  Kermlt  Eby,  Bishop  Ed- 
gar A.  Love,  Rev.  Walter  McCleneghan,  Rev. 
Howard  D.  McGrath,  Rev.  Jack  R.  McMlchael, 
Prof.  Clyde  R.  Miller,  Rev.  Clarence  T.  R. 
Nelson.  Rev.  J.  Pierce  Newell,  Dr.  Wlllard  Up- 
haus, Mrs.  Clara  M.  Vincent,  and  Rev.  Loyd 
F.  Worley. 

(Note. — MFSA  officers  Include  Bishop  Love, 
president;  Reverend  Nelson,  vice  president; 
and  Reverend  Ball,  executive  secretary  and 
editor  of  MPSA's  newsletter,  Social  Questions 
Bulletin.) 

The  HCUA  has  characterized  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  (NLG)  of  38  Park  Row,  New 
York,  N.Y..  as  the  "foremost  legal  bulwark  of 
the  Communist  Party,  Its  front  organiza- 
tions, and  controlled  unions."  In  citing  the 
NLG  as  a  Communist-front,  the  HCUA  re- 
vealed that  the  guild  "has  never  failed  to 
rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  individual  members  theretrf.  In- 
cluding known  espionage  agents."  Thirty- 
two  Individuals  listed  as  current  members  of 
the  NLG  signed  the  advertisement  In  the  New 
York  Times.  They  are:  Benjamin  Algase, 
Leo  Berman.  Morris  Bogdanow,  James  L. 
Brewer,  Prof.  Ephralm  Cross,  Joseph  H. 
Crown,  Benjamin  Dreyfus,  Prof.  Thomas  I. 
Emerson.  Stanley  Faulkner.  Dr.  Royal  W. 
Prance,  Prof.  Fowler  V.  Harper.  Pearl  M.  Hart, 
Len  Holt,  Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  Robert  W. 
Kenny,  Norman  Leonard,  Morton  Leltson, 
Walter  C.  Longstreth,  Harry  Lore,  Seymour 
Mandel.  Francis  J.  McTcrnan,  Irving  Meyers, 
Erwin  Miller,  Hugh  B.  Miller,  Stanley  Mof- 
fatt,  Richard  W.  Petherbrldge,  Abraham  L. 
Pomerantz,  John  W.  Porter,  David  Rein, 
Dean  A.  Robb,  Catherine  O.  Roraback,  and 
A.  L.  Wlrln. 

(Note. — NLG  officers  Include  Dreyfus, 
president;  and  Emerson,  Prance,  and  Kenny, 
vice  presidents.) 

Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund, 
Inc.  (SCEF)  .  successor  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare,  was  cited  tw  a 
Conununlst-front  by  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  in  1966.  The  SCEF 
maintains  Its  national  office  at  822  Perdldo 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  A  1961  letterhead 
contained  the  names  of  SCKP's  officials,  16 
of  whom  signed  the  February  1962  adver- 
tisement attacking  the  HCUA;  namely.  Dean 
Julia  P.  Allen,  P.  Woods  Beckman,  Elllnor  H. 
Behre.  Dr.  Eldon  Dennis,  Rabbi  Herbert  E. 
Drooe.  Rev.  W.  W.  Plnlator,  Prof.  E.  Frank- 
lin Prazier.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Hager,  Rev.  Daniel 
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J  Hughlett,  Rev  Floyd  M.  Irvln,  Dr  Herman 
H  Long.  Bishop  Edgar  A.  Love.  Dr  Marion 
Pearsall.  Dr  W  Carson  Ryan.  Rev  O  L  Sher- 
nll  and  Aubrey  W   Williams 

(Note — SCEP  officers  Include  Williams. 
president-emeritus;  Bishop  Love,  president; 
and  Dr.  Long,  vice  president  i 

Carl    Braden.    a   SCEF   field   secretary,   has 
oeen  Identified  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA,  In  sworn  testimony  before 
the  HCUA      Appearing  before  the  HCUA  on 
July  30.  1958    Braden  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions relative  to  his  affiliations  with  certain 
subversive  organizations       Braden   was   sub- 
sequently  "convicted    of    contempt   of    Con- 
gress  and   sentenced    to   a  year   in   Jail   as   a 
result  of  his  testimony   '     tJurlng  his  impris- 
onment In   1961.  various  petitions  were  sub- 
mitted   to   President   Kennedy   urging  clem- 
ency for  Braden     One  petition  contained  the 
names    of    the    following   47   individuals    who 
signed    the    February    antl-HCUA    advertise- 
ment.    Katharine    M     Arnett.    Prof     String- 
fellow  Barr.  James  Baldwin.  Dr    Algernon  D 
Black.  Pnjf    J.  N    Blankenshlp.  Prof    Warren 
Bower.    Prof     John    W     Caughey.    Clrenvllle 
Clark.  Ossle  Davis.  Rabbi   Herbert  E    Drooz. 
Prof    Kermlt  Eby.   Philip   Evergood,    Rev    W 
W    Plnlator.   Rabbi  Oscar  Flelshaker.   B    W 
Huebsch.    Rev.    Daniel    J     Haghlett.    Alfred 
Kazln.    Dr     Martin    Luther    King.   Jr  .    Freda 
Kirch wey.    Rev     James    M.    Lawson.    Jr  .    Dr 
Herman     H      Long.     Walter     C.     Longstreth. 
Bishop   Edgar  A    Love.   Prof    Curtis   D    Mac- 
Dougall.    Carey    McWUUams,    Alfred    Maund. 
Dorothy   Maund.   Dr    Alexander   Melklejohn. 
Prof.   R.  Clyde  Minor,  Rev    Walter  Mitchell. 
Rev   Clarence  T    R    Nelson.  Henry  Neumann. 
Dr   Relnhold  Nelbuhr.  Harvey  O'Connor,  Prof 
Howard  L    Parsons.  Dr    Marlon  Pearsall.  Jus- 
tine Wise  Poller,  Prof    C    Merrill  Proudfoot. 
Prof    William   O     Rice.   Prof    Alfred  Schuh- 
mann.  David  H   Scull,  Rev   Guy  Emery  Ship- 
ler.  Burton  H    Throckmorton.  Jr  .  Prof    Paul 
TlKett.    Prof     Robert    M.    White.    Aubrey    W 
WUUams.  and  Rev    David  Rhys  Williams 

A  group  found  to  be  a  Communist-front 
by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
Is  the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  Inc  (NCASF)  of  114  East  32d 
Street,  New  York.  N  Y  Listed  among  the 
leadership  of  the  NCASF  are  the  following 
five  current  officers  of  this  organization  who 
signed  the  statement  appearing  In  the  New 
York  Times  Elmer  A  Benson.  Rockwell  Kent, 
Rev  Arthur  W  MouJton.  Rev  William  B 
Spofford.  and  Prof   Dirk  J   Struik 

(Norr. — Kent   is   the  present  chairman  of 
the  NCASF  ) 

The    Committee    To    Secure    Justice     for 
Morton   Sobell    (CSJMSi    Is  actively   eiig.iged 
In  agitating  for  the  release  of  Morton  Sobell. 
currently  serving  a  30-year  sentence  for  con- 
spiracy   to    commit    espionage    on    behalf    of 
the  Soviet  Union      As  a  codefendant  in  the 
notorl.)U3       Julius-Elhel       Rosenberg       ca.se 
Sobell    Wis    deeply    Involved    In    a    Russian 
espionage   network      The  C3JMS.  Located   at 
940    Broadway,    New    York.    N  Y  ,    Is    the   suc- 
cessor of  the  National  Committee  to  Secure 
Justice   for  Morton   Sobell   in   the  Rosenberg 
rase,    cited    as   a    Communist    front    by    the 
HCUA.     Listed  among  the  current  horiorary 
sponsors  of  the  CSJMS   were   the   names  of 
.SIX    persons    who    recently    signed    the    anti- 
HCUA  advertisement,   namely.  Rev   Gross  W 
Aiexinder     Prof     Kermlt    Eby.    Rev     John    E 
FUaiis.    Rabbi    Robert    E     Goldburg     Dr     Leo 
Miver    and  Mrs    Clara  M    Vincent 

Three  individuals  presently  affiliated  with 
the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned CSJMS  wh  >  signed  the  New  York 
Times  advertisement  are  Beniamin.)  Bufano 
Benjamin  Dreyrus  and  Dr  Alexander 
Melklejohn 

During  the  past  _>  years  an  Increasing 
number  of  petifi..ns  have  been  circulated  In 
the  United  States  requesting  the  President 
to  commute  the  sentence  (jf  Sobell  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  known  only  to  the  peU- 
tloners   themselves,  an  appalling  number   of 


helpful  The  author  is  Mr.  Michael 
Padnos.  legislative  repie.sentativc  of  the 
American.s  for  Democratic  Action.  The 
article  follows. 


clergymen   h,»v-?   joined   in   the  clemency  ap- 

fjeal     for     this     convicted     Soviet     espionage 

agent        T^ie     followliiK    26     liulividuals    who 

rec-ently   urged    the   coninuit.ition    of   S.pl>t'Il  s 

sentence    were    ll.steU    as    h  iviiii;    signed    thf 

February    1962   advertisement   attacking   the  One  of   the   first   and   most  exciting  bene- 

H(  UA      Rev     Crrojs    W     Alexander     Rev     Lee      fits  of   the    Nations  satellite   program   Is   the 

H    Ball,   Dr    John  C    Bennett.  Rabbi   Samuel       promise  it  holds  for  improving  and  cheapen- 

.\    Berman.  Ra')bl  Ellas  Charry    Prof    Thom.is       mg    cominunicatlous    throughout    the   entire 

I    Emer.son    Re,    John  E    Evans    R.ibbi  Mo^he       world         In     a     few     short     years,     worldwide 


V  O  .Idbliim.  Rahbi  R  ibert  E  Croldburg 
H  ibtii  .^br:lm  \'ossen  Goodman  FJabbi  Slmoii 
Greenberg  Re>  J  -hi  H  ivi.es  Holmes  Fi.ihhl 
Philip  Horowu/  R.ibbi  Daniel  E  K»»rni:iri 
Rabbi  Isaac  K'.ein.  William  Kun.s'ler  R  iiibl 
Arthur   lelyveld.    Lewis    Mumford     Dr     Rein- 


lelevlslon  of  excellent  quality  will  be  a 
reality,  radio  will  reach  clearly  and  static 
tree  hallway  around  the  globe;  a  10.000-mile 
telephone  call  will  come  through  as  dis- 
tinctly a.s  If  It  were  fnm  next  door  TTils 
giant   step   forward   In  communications,  with 


hold    Nelbuhr,    Rev     Vict.ir   Otaenhaus.   Clar-  *'•    '**    ramifications    in    international    rela- 

ence  E    Plck-'ti,   Rabbi   Michael  A    Robln.<<iri  tlons.  is  possible  l>ecause  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

Rev     Peter     Lee    Sett.     Rabbi    Alan    Mavor  ernment  s         muItl-blUlon-doUar        satellite 

S->kobin.  Rabbi  Wilfred  Solomon,  and  Rnbbl  P""  'KrHm 

Stnniey  Yedwab  No    one    serlou.sly    quest lon.s    the    need    to 

The  Ciri.'ens  Committee  for  Conititutlonal  t»iild    a    cominunu-ations     satellite    system 

L!bfr*l^<!     iCCCLi     ..f    22    East     17th    Street,  ^'■'^  ''"'V  *<'>ild   it    be  reinsuring  to  beat  the 

New    York,     N  Y       was    recently    cited    as    a  •'^•'vlet    Union    In    an   exciting   and   peaceable 

Communist-front  by  the  HCUA      The  CCCL  "^""'est    but  a  .satellite  would  more  cfTecUvely 

prlnrmally  functions  as  a  defense   nrsranl^a-  '^"'^     eltlciently     replace     costly     earthbound 

tlon   for    the   Communi.st    Party.   USA      and  communications    facilities    and    provide    an 

Its   leadership      Listed   among  the   names  of  economical    means   of   opening   up   the   large 

32  current  sponsors  of  the  CCCL  were  1 1  per-  "umber    of    televl.slon.    telephone,   and    data- 

.sons    wh.)    signed    the    Februarv    l'J62    .mti-  I'ro,e.s.sing    channels    esj-entlal    to    meet    the 

HCUA    advertlseni'>nt,    namely     Rev     I.ee   H  ""'^^  expansh.n  m  international  communlca- 

Ball      E'.mer    A     Benson     Robert    W     Dunn,  ii""s  expected  during  the  next  few  years. 

Stanley    Faulkner     Rockwell    Kelt      Dr     I>eo  From  a  technical  p<jlnt  of  view,  the  prob- 

M.iyer    Hugh   N    Mulz.ic    Geork'e  B    Murphy,  ^en\s  involved  In  building  such  a  system  are 

Jr      Dr     Otto    Nathan,    Dr     WlUard    Uphaus.  ""t     overwhelming       The    rocketry     hurdles 


and    Mrs    Clara    M    Vincent 

On  September  2,J  and  24,  1961,  the  afore- 
mentioned CCCL  .staged  a  program  called 
the  National  Assembly  for  Democratic 
Rights,   cited   as  a  Communist-front   by   the 


are  largely  surmounted  and  an  apparently 
feasible  plan  for  the  communications  aspects 
has  been  skeUMied  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate exf)ertJ«  who  have  worked  together  on 
the    problem    under    Federal   programs      The 


HCU.\      Thirty-one  of  the  follt.wm^  sfX)nsors       scientists    describe     the    system    as    one    in 


of    CCCL'.s    National    A.ssembly    project    were 
listed  as   having  signed   the  New  York  Times 
advertLsement      Rev     Lee    H     Ball     Elmer    A 
Benson    Paof    D«.rk   Bodde    Pr.jf    Rudolf  Car- 
nap      Hr   f      Ephralm     Cross,     Rev      John     E 
Evans,     Stanley     Faulkner,     Dr      Royal     W 
France    Robert  Gwathmey     Dr    Alice  Himil- 
ton.     Pearl     M     Hart,    Mrs      Dorothv     Haven, 
Rev    Charles  A    Hill.   Rabbi   Philip  Horowitz, 
Rockwell    Kent,    Rabbt    Isiiac    Klein,    Bishop 
Edgar   A    U)ve.  Francis  J    McTernan,  Lafay- 
ette  Marsh,   Dr    Leo    Mayer,   Stanley   MofTaft, 
Hugh  N    Mulzac,  George  B    Murphy.  Jr  ,  Dr 
Otto    Nathan     Rev     J     Pierce    Newell.    Rev 
Clarence    Parker     Prof     Howard    I.     Parsons, 
Rev     William    B     SfxitTord,    Dr     Wiilard    Up- 
haus,  Mrs     Clara   M    Vincent     and   Dr    Leroy 
Waterman 


COMMUNICATIONS      SATELLITES 
GIVEAWAY  FOR  THE   1960S 
Mr     ALBERT       Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


winch  tw.i  or  three  active  satellites  (I.e. 
containing  equipment  for  receiving  and 
tran.smittmg.  Instead  ui  merely  passively  re- 
(le<  tint?  messages  from  earth}  would  orbit 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator  high  enough 
so  that  at  least  one  would  always  be  visible 
from  every  point  on  the  entire  globe,  thus 
pernuttitiK  the  straight-line  sending  and  re- 
ceiviiuf  which  Is  required  for  transmission 
of  radio  waves  The  satellites  would.  Ideally, 
be  svnchronized  with  the  speed  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  to  make  them  stationary  In  rela- 
tion to  the  ground 

There  is  also  general  agreement  that  this 
approa<h  is  preferable.  In  terms  of  both  the 
long-run  e<-onomy  and  the  potentially 
greater  number  of  channels,  to  the  alterna- 
tive Course  advo<-ated  by  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  which  would  require 
launching  a  large  number  (estimates  vary 
from  30  to  400 1  of  small  satellites  to  circle 
the  earth  at  a  low  (  lOO  3.000  miles)  alti- 
tude m  random  orbits;  such  a  system  Is  not 
favored  because  It  would  require  costly 
grotind  stations   to  search   the  skies  for  the 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  York   ^  Mr    RyanI  may  extend      randomly  flying  satellites  and  many  expen 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record     ^'^■«"  ia»"chlngs  to  mount  the  large  number 


and  include  extraneous  matter 

The    SPEAKER       Is    there    objection 

to   the    request  of   the  pentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr   Speak 


of  artificial  btxlles 

The  political  questl(ms,  however,  are  more 
difficult  to  answer  They  were  first  raised 
publicly  in  a  report  made  U-)  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  members  of  the  communica- 
tions carrier  Industry — telephone,  telegraph. 


er,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten-  •'"<^*  "^^i^r '"mpanles  in  the  business  of  send- 
tion  of  my  colleagues  a  very  important  leifi/-"'^  receiving  communications  electron- 
article  on  .space  communications  satel-  "■'*n,'!'  h,.  ,>,  .  ^  .  .... 
lltes  which  anoeftrpd  in  tho  VTa^-  iq«)  Br'^fly,  the  Industry  committee's  report 
IVif..  nf  Pvl.^  ^^^^  ^  recommended  that  the  operation  and  man- 
ssue  of  Progressive  magayine  The  ar-  agement  of  a  space  communications  system 
ticle  sets  out  the  background  of  the  leg-  be  turned  over  to  a  nonprofit  corporation 
islation  which  will  .shortly  be  before  the  owned  by  those  international  communlca- 
House  and  sets  forth  with  great  clarity  t,ions  carriers  willing  to  put  up  at  least  »500,- 
some  of  the  rea-sons  why  I  believe  public  ^^^^  '"  *"<^l^"ty  The  corporation  would  have 
ownership  is  the  only  proper  solution  '^  ^^^ri\  of  directors  composed  of  not  more 
to  this  problem.  Members  will  find  the  ^*''YM*'"  ^•'P''^««^"^t'^<^»  ^o"^  each  company 
analvsic  nf  th^  nr^rr.,..r.Jil^  L\\i  v.  t  '"^"^  ^^'■'''*  representatives  from  the  public, 
u  iM  oM  .  compromise  b  U-whlch  the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preildent. 
is  in  ah  respects  similar  to  the  legislation  Each  carrier  would  be  permitted  to  own  lU 
which   will   be   before    the   House— most  own  grt)und  sutlons  and  a  certain  number 
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of  communications  channels,  the  channels  to 
be  allocated  without  charge  to  the  investors 
in  ratio  to  the  equity  contributed  to  the 
c  irporatlon.  If  a  carrier  should  wish  to  ex- 
cied  Its  pro  rata  quote,  of  channels,  it  would 
be  assessed  a  rental  fee  which  would  then  be 
redivided  among  the  other  carriers.  Finally, 
tlie  equity  contributions  to  the  new  cor- 
pora'lon  would  be  made  part  of  the  rate  base 
of  the  contributing  companies  so  that  the 
investment  would  b«>  charged  off  against 
other  services  provided  by  the  owners.  In 
brief  Ten  big  International  communications 
I  irners  proposed  Ui.it  they  own,  operate, 
and  allocate  channels  In  the  communications 
s.itellite.  In  return  for  which  they  agreed  to 
contribute  part  of  ih.?  cost  of  mounting  the 
system  Their  total  promised  contribution 
w;ts  and  Is  »78  million;  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Government  has  already  spent  $471 
million  on  this  program  and  a  total  of  over 
J26  billion  on  other  relevant  research  and 
development 

Although  the  specific  recommendations 
made  by  the  ad  hex:  committee  have  never 
been  placed  before  Congress,  a  bill  which 
contains  the  essence  of  the  report  (but  with- 
out the  public  directors,  without  the  limita- 
tion on  directors  from  any  one  corporation, 
and  stripped  of  som';  other  committee  rec- 
<  mmendatlons  desigr.ed  lo  cover  up  the  em- 
t)arr.u>singly  blatant  giveaway)  was  Intro- 
duced soon  after  ihe  report  first  made 
Its  appearance  by  &.enator  KrRR,  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  Kxui's  committee  which  has 
lecently  completed  hearings  on  the  proposal. 
Under  the  unusual  procedure  agreed  upon  by 
Senator  Kebr  and  S«!nator  Waeken  G.  Mac- 
Ni-soN,  Wivshlngton  Democrat,  the  bill  which 
has  been  reported  o  it  will  be  sent  to  Mac- 
NfsoN's  Interstate  ^nd  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  before  It  goes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  debate  and  action. 

Mewnwhlle,  the  administration  was  work- 
ing on  lis  own  bill.  Cloaked  in  mystery 
(anyone  whose  absolute  devotion  to  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  a  matter  of  record  was 
refused  permission  to  see  the  draft),  the 
tnll  was  the  subject  of  speculation  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  weeks  before  Its  contents  were  re- 
vealed It  appeared  finally  on  February  7, 
1962.  accompanied  as  expected,  by  a  clarion 
call  to  action  from  the  President.  His  mes- 
sage called  for  the  '  draniatlc  demonstration 
of  our  leadership  In  this  area  of  space  ac- 
tivity" which  would  be  made  through  the 
enactment  of  his  bill,  and  declared,  rather 
righteously,  as  It  turned  out,  that  the  ad- 
mlnlst-Rtion  could  not,  "In  good  conscience" 
accept  the  Kerr  proposal  to  limit  ownership 
•  to  a  few  existing  companies  and  exclude 
automatically  all  other  potential  Investors 
who  have  equal  right*  to  own  a  part  of  this 
federally   developed  enterprise." 

No  one  who  knows  the  record  of  Okla- 
homa's cnn!:ervatlve  Democratic  Senator 
RoDi-RT  S  KrRK  was  particularly  surprised 
that  he  had  favored  handing  over  this  mar- 
velous International  communications  de- 
velopment to  private  Industry.  The  million- 
aire Oklahoman  seemed  to  be  acting  quite  In 
character  when  he  introduced  a  bill  which 
would,  in  efTcct,  present  the  whole  program 
to  the  communications  Industry  as  a  guar- 
anteed profit  making  gift.  But  there  was 
stunned  surprise  when  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration designed  and  presented  Its  own 
rival  profKieal  that  would  have  achieved  the 
identical  end  by  an  alternate  route:  A  prl- 
vaU'ly  owned  satelUte  winging  iU  way 
through  space,  extending  Into  the  realm  of 
the  stars  the  stranglehold  on  electronic 
communications  now  enjoyed  by  the  giant 
.Mnericnn  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

At  first  glance  the  administration's  bill 
seemed  a  more  liberal  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. That  measure  proposed  to  esUblish  a 
private  corporation  with  two  classes  of  stock: 
First,  a  dividend-bearing  voting  stock,  class 


A,  which  was  to  be  available  to  all  members 
of  the  general  public  (at  $1,000  a  share); 
and,  second,  class  B  stock,  which  could  be 
purchased  only  by  the  communications  car- 
riers. Any  single  company  would  have  been 
able  to  own  a  maximum  of  15  percent  of  the 
authorized  or  25  percent  of  the  outstanding 
class  A  shares,  and  ownership  in  class  B 
stock,  which  presumably  counted  as  a  part 
of  the  Investing  company's  rate  base,  would 
have  been  convertible  to  class  A  shares. 
Curiously,  in  the  President's  discussions  of 
the  bill  he  has  acknowledged  that  the  $1,000 
share  price  was  sp>cclfically  Intended  to  ex- 
clude the  general  public. 

But  because  the  class  A  stock  would  be 
Issued  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  corpora- 
tion &nd.  would  be  unattractive  to  the  public 
because  of  price  (plus  the  more  Important 
fact  that  It  would  pay  no  dividends  for 
many  years)  the  likely  result  of  this  pro- 
posal was  that  at  least  a  controlling  share 
of  the  stock  would  have  been  purchased  by 
AT.  &  T.  and  two  or  three  other  corpora- 
tions It  controls  or  dominates.  Further- 
more. AT.  &  T.  could  also  be  expected  to 
dominate  the  class  B  shares,  because  It  Is 
the  only  company  with  both  the  desire  and 
sufficient  resources  (le..  assets  larger  than 
General  Motors.  Standard  OH  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Ford  Motors  combined)  to  make  a  realy 
large  investment.  Proponents  of  public 
ownership  maintain  that  these  objective 
facts  make  It  clear  that  the  President's  plan 
would  lead  to  precisely  the  same  result  as 
would  have  been  achieved  under  the  Kerr 
proposal,  with  one  notable  difference:  the 
automatic  giveaway  proposed  by  Senator 
Kerr  would  be  replaced  in  the  administra- 
tion's bill  by  a  bothersome  and  time-con- 
suming manual  operation. 

To  the  credit  of  Capitol  Hill,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  Congress  had  not  been  passively 
waiting  with  rubber  stamp  in  hand  for  the 
arrival  of  the  administrations  bill.  Long 
before  even  the  Kerr  bill  was  introduced, 
a  number  of  liberal  Senators  and  Congress- 
men had  become  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  giveaway  and  monopoly  control  in 
the  space  communications  field,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressmen  Cellee  and 
Ryan  and  Senators  Humphrey,  Kefauvek, 
and  Morse,  a  group  of  35  Democratic  legis- 
lators last  August  24  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  in  which  they  spelled  out  the  dan- 
gers which  they  foresaw  in  the  FCC's  in- 
tended plans.  The  Congressmen  minced  no 
words. 

"The  FCC  orders  appear  for  all  purposes," 
they  said,  "to  determine  that  the  satellite 
communications  system  Is  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  this  group  of  10  International 
carriers.  This  wovUd  mean  that  only  four 
concerns  would  participate  in  the  system's 
ownership  since  the  other  six  companies  in 
this  group  have  professed  no  Interest  what- 
soever In  space  communications.  More  im- 
portant. It  would  mean  that  one  of  these 
four  companies,  AT.  &  T..  would  have  a 
dominant  and  very  probably  a  monopoly  po- 
sition In  ownership  of  the  space  communica- 
tions system.  In  effect,  AT.  &  T.  would  be 
the  chosen  Instrument  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  own  and  control  civilian  space 
communications.  This  would  be  intolerable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  Interest." 
They  further  pointed  out  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  need  for  a  decision  on  ownership 
to  be  made  before  the  system  had  actually 
become  functional.  Quoting  the  President, 
they  noted  that  "To  date  no  .arrangements 
between  the  Government  and  private  Indus- 
try contain  any  commitments  as  to  an  op- 
erational system.  We  believe  this  is  ps  it 
should  be.  Present  commitments  of  any 
kind  as  to  the  control  of  the  system  may 
hinder  its  rapid  development  and  prejudge 
vital  questions  of  public  Interest  and  Inter- 
national relations." 

Although  it   would   still   be   sufficient  for 
liberals  to  work  merely  to  prevent  an  ei5)ress 


giveaway  of  the  sj'stem  to  private  Interests, 
the  energy  with  which  private  ownership 
bills  have  been  pushed  has  forced  concerned 
legislators  to  present  their  own  concrete 
alternatives.  The  thrust  of  liberal  effort  on 
the  Hill  for  the  last  6  months  has  been  con- 
sequently directed  toward  an  undiluted  pro- 
gram of  public  ownership,  and  liberal  ni-gu- 
ment  has  stressed  three  points:  any  private 
corx>oratlon  would  represent  an  unprece- 
dented giveaway;  every  private  scheme  which 
has  been  proposed  would  lead  to  domination 
by  AT,  &  T,,  an  Industrial  monopoly  al- 
ready all  but  unregulable  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  finally,  only  public  ownership 
can  g^uarantee  that  this  international  com- 
munications system  will  not  only  take  notice 
of  foreign  policy  considerations  but  will  ac- 
tually serve  as  a  dynamic  force  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  policy. 

Until  recently,  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments had  been  directed  against  a  divided 
opposition,  for  the  advocates  of  private  own- 
ership had  given  every  impression  of  being 
firmly  divided  between  the  administration 
and  the  Kerr  approaches.  How  shocked  was 
Washington  then  to  discover  that  the  Kerr 
committee  was  reporting  out  a  bill  which 
was  satisfactory  to  both  Senator  K"iir.  who 
has  repeatedly  attacked  the  supporters  of 
the  administration's  bill,  and  the  adminis- 
tration, which  had  passionately  defended  the 
public  interest  against  the  forces  of  monop- 
oly. 

Yet  such  a  compromise  has  Indeed  been 
achieved.  On  March  28  the  Kerr  committee 
reported  out  a  bill  which  Incorporates  in  a 
new  and  esthetic  form  all  the  thinking  of 
the  ad  hoc  report,  and  furthermore  Includes 
many  of  the  modifications  suggested  in  the 
recently  introduced  Celler  proposal,  a  com- 
bination public-private  ownership  bill.  The 
bill  which  was  reported  out,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
will  be  completely  satisfactory  to  AT.  &  T. 

Under  tlie  provisions  of  the  new  bill,  a 
private  corporation  would  be  established  to 
be  governed  by  a  15-member  board  of  direc- 
tors. Six  directors  would  be  selected  by  the 
common  carriers;  six  by  the  public  owners 
and  three  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  administration's  proposal  for  class 
A  and  class  B  stock  has  been  eliminated;  in 
its  place  is  only  one  class  of  voting  stack, 
shares  of  which  will  sell  for  $100  and  sold  in 
two  equal  blocks:  half  to  the  carriers  and 
half  to  the  general  public.  Unlike  the  first 
administration  bill,  no  limit  is  placed  on  the 
amount  of  stock  which  could  be  owned  by 
any  one  carrier;  if  A.T.  &  T.  contributes  in 
the  same  proportion  as  It  offered  to  con- 
tribute to  the  ad  hoc  committee  It  will  own 
42.5  percent  of  the  stock  available  to  the 
carriers.  (Indeed,  A.T.  &  T.  could  own  the 
entire  50  percent  of  carrier  stock,  and  the 
50  percent  available  to  the  public  could  be 
divided  among  as  few  as  five  firms,  possibly 
fi-e  equipment  manufacturers,  and  between 
these  six  concerns  the  communications  in- 
dustry could  control  9  of  the  15  directors. 
If  A."!.  &  T.  left  one  share  of  carrier  stock 
available  to  another  carrier — General  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  for  Instance — the  seven 
firms  would  elect  12  of  the  15  directors. ) 

In  addition  to  the  voting  stock,  the  cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  issue  nonvoting 
securities,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  which  a  communi- 
cations carrier  may  purchase  and  Include  In 
the  company's  rate  base  for  international 
services.  This  investment  may  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  domestic  rate  base,  as  would 
have  been  possible  under  earlier  proix>sal£. 
The  highly  controversial  question  of  the 
ownership  of  ground  stations  lias  been  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  carriers,  who  thereby 
obtain  a  position  in  which  message  con- 
tent, rates  and  even  actual  use  of  the  satel- 
lite will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
carriers   much    as    the    rates,    content,    and 
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usage  of  present  day  cables  are  dictated  by 
AT&T 

WnaJly.  20  percent  of  the  voting  stock — 
the  same  amount  as  under  the  previous 
admlnlatratlon  bill — Is  reaerved  for  purchase 
by  all  foreign  Interests,  public  or  private, 
which  may  wish  to  participate  In  the  system. 
This  grudging  provision  was  apparently  In- 
cluded because  of  the  President's  Invitation 
last  July  34  to  "all  nations  to  participate  In 
a  communications  satellite  system.  In  the 
Interest  of  world  peace  and  closer  brother- 
hood among  peoples  throughout  the  world  " 
C>f  all  provisions  In  the  bill,  this  exclusion  of 
our  allies  from  effective  participation  In  a 
system  of  International  communications  Is 
perhaps   the  moat  gravely  dlstresstm; 

It  should  be  clearly  understoxl  that  the 
new  bin  does  not  overcome  these  problems 
Like  every  other  bill  providing  for  private 
ownership.  It  will  allow  the  carriers  ti>  dwii 
the  ground  stations,  elect  at  leUst  half  the 
directors,  and  be  regulated  principally  by  the 
FCC.  an  agency  which  for  27  years  has  failed 
to  control  the  mt)nnpollstIc  practices  of  the 
carriers.  Like  all  other  private  bills  the 
opfKirtunlties  fur  foreign  participation  which 
the  President  so  earnestly  requested  In  hi.s 
p<jllcy  statemt.nts  have  become  all  but  noi^.- 
exlstant  m  reality  And  like  all  other  bills 
It  gives  tacit  apprcjval  to  a  Joint  venture  of 
C(jmmunicatlons  carriers  which  Is  absolutely 
Indlstlnt^ulshable  from  the  mergfr  plans 
which  Congress  has  rejected  blankly  and 
definitively  for  the  last   10  years. 

If  these  considerations  are  not  compelling 
It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  corpora- 
tion created  by  the  new  bill,  like  these  pro- 
posed In  former  legislation  will  be  prin- 
cipally funded  by  A  T  &  T  This  Is  true 
mainly  because  no  other  company  in  the 
United  States  has  sutBclent  assets  to  Invest 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  AT&T 
can  easily  afford  to  put  Into  the  system,  it 
Is  no  coincidence  that  A  T  <k  T  offered  to  put 
up  165  million  In  the  ad  hoc  report,  a  sum 
13  times  greater  than  that  offered  by  any 
other  company  Second,  no  one  but  A  T 
it  T  (and  a  few  other  large  carriers  and 
equipment  manufacturers  with  a  vital  In- 
terest In  the  corp<jratlon's  purchasing  fvili- 
clesi  will  have  any  Interest  In  providing 
funds  for  the  venture 

The  fact  that  this  financial  dominance 
guarantees  actual  dominance  of  the  cor- 
poration has  been  widely  acknowledged  and 
even  the  Justice  Department  so  stated  in  its 
testimony  In  opposition  to  the  Kerr  bill 
What  has  not  been  mentioned  Is  the  fact 
that  the  argument  Is  as  valid  In  relation  to 
the  administration  bills  as  It  was  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Kerr  bill;  In  either  case  AT 
&  T  s  ability  to  withhold  or  provide  fi- 
nancing Is  the  means  by  which  It  will  be  able 
Ui  assure  that  the  corporation  will  act  In 
compliance  with  Its  particular  Interests 
This  fact  and  this  fact  alone  Is  proof  of  the 
fact  that  private  ownership  In  this  field 
means  monopoly  ownership,  and  is  totally 
Inconsistent  with  our  principles  of  free 
enterprise 

There  are  other  defects  In  the  bill  The 
Secretary  of  State  can  only  advise  the  cor- 
poration of  relevant  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations." a  dangerous  abdication  of  national 
sovereignty  to  private  Interests,  and  a  large 
step  backward  from  the  first  administration 
bill  which  would  have  had  such  negotia- 
tions conducted  or  supervised  by  the  State 
Department  Moreover,  the  bill  does  not  per- 
mit the  President  to  veto  corporation  deci- 
sions which  he  regards  as  unwise,  as  does  the 
Ce'ler  bill. 

But  this  list  could  be  expai-.ded  Indefl- 
!  itelv  The  essential  fact  is  that  no  system 
of  private  ownership  can  be  acceptable  be- 
ctu-se  all  such  systems  are  opposed  to  the 
1  uollc  interest  They  result  In  public  pay- 
ment for  private  control,  an  Increase  m  that 
!  idustrlal  concentration  which  has  already 
been  described  by  expert.s  as  one  of  the  prime 


causes  of  America's  second-best  status  In 
space;  and  the  abandonment  to  private  In- 
terests of  a  technical  marvel  with  Incal- 
culable fKjtentlal  for  promoting  the  forel|>;n 
policy  of  the  United  States 

In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  public 
ownership  is  the  only  sutlsfact4)ry  way  to  re- 
solve these  difficulties  The  legislation  which 
has  St)  far  been  Introduced  to  accomplish 
this  pur[X)6e  ha-s  had  two  forms  the  bill  In- 
trfxluced  by  Congressman  RT^M,  liemiwrat. 
of  New  'Y'ork.  and  the  Kefauver  bill,  which 
has  been  cospimsored  by  Sen.itor  Birou  k. 
CfORr.  CiRiENi.sG.  Morse.  Nr.iBUK.EK.  and 
■Varborouch.  and  introduced  In  the  Hou-se  by 
Congressman  Kowal.ski.  Democrat,  iif  Con- 
necticut Both  form.s  would  e.st^iblis'i  a  pub- 
lic corfxiratlon  to  own  and  c<introl  ifie  satel- 
lite and  ground  sUittlons,  use  of  which  would 
be  determined  oti  a  reniiil  basis  B<ilh  forms 
would  f>ermit  that  f.  .operation  wit.'i  foreign 
governments  and  the  U  N  which  would  be 
d!Ctat«Kl  bv  I  ur  foreign  [xillcy  and  not  ATA 
T 's.  both  forms  would  utilize  tax  moneys 
for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  and  not  a 
group  of  stockholders  Whichever  prop(»«al 
would  be  accepted  the  taxpayer  w.vild  nam 
It  is  unfortunate  thflt  the  .same  cannot  be 
said  for  the  propo-a's  which  have  received 
the  support  of  the  adminustratlon 

.Senati'r  KFrAtvER's  Subconimittee  on 
Mono[)oly  and  Antitrust  Is  presently  holding 
hearings  on  the  anticompetitive  as^iect.s  of 
the  private  bills  The  merger  issue  the  slg- 
iilflcanre  of  ATA:  T  s  vtTtlcal  Integration 
and  the  manner  m  which  A  T  A  T  1."^  able  to 
di>mlnate  without  fM)«sfs.sing  other  commu- 
lucatloris  carriers  .should  finally  be  put  on 
the  public  record  Within  several  weeks  after 
the  end  of  these  hearings  Senator  MAC.Ni-.sfiN 
is  expected  to  finish  coi.slderatlon  of  the 
private  ownership  bill 

One  l.s,sue  seems  clear  .i  spare  communi- 
cations system  as  Attorney  Oeneral  Robert 
P  Kennedy  ti'ld  a  Hou.se  c<-mmltlef  has  been 
"made  possible  i  tily  because  we  have  Invested 
large  sums  of  taxpayers  m^mey"  Vet  the 
administration  Is  supporting  a  measure  that 
would  enable  the  st/K-kholders  r)f  a  private 
Corporation  to  reap  the  rewards  of  an  invest- 
ment of  billions  of  dollars  of  the  pe<iple> 
money  In  the  mo.st  dramatic  development  In 
communications  In  the  last  .SO  years  This 
support  severely  handicaps  the  drive  by  lib- 
eral forces  tJ)  establish  the  -pace  communi- 
cations system  as  a  pvibllc  asset  under  public 
control —where  it   belongs 


STOCK  MARKET  DECLINE 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinoi.s  I  Mr  Pvcinski  i.s  recognized  for 
5  minute.s 

Mr  PL'CINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  T  know 
that  many  Americans  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  action  of  the  stock 
market  in  recent  days  I  am  sure  that 
many  theories  and  many  su^yestions  are 
beint,'  offered  a.s  to  the  cau.se  of  this 
phenomena 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  hold  myself  out 
as  an  e.xpert  on  the  stock  market,  but  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  consideration 
the  fact  that  what  is  happening  on  the 
stock  market  today  may  be  to  a  great  ex- 
tent related  to  a  bill  that  we  passed  here 
several  weeks  at;o  which  requires  .some 
285.000  administrators  of  health,  welfare, 
and  pension  plans,  involving  some  $50 
to  $70  billion,  to  begin  reporting  in 
greater  detail  how  these  funds  are  be- 
ing invested,  beginning  on  June  18.  when 
the  new  disclosure  law  becomes  effective 

Mr  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
what  is  happening  on  the  stock  market 


today  is  what  I  had  predicted  would  hap- 
pt-n  4  months  ago  when  my  subcommit- 
tee ri'ported  this  bill  out.  I  supported 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  good,  sound 
lt<;islation  I  believe  it  will  have  a  great 
effect  m  the  loni;  run  on  the  economy  of 
the  country.  But  at  the  time  my  sub- 
committe«>  reported  this  bill  out  I  said 
that  lus  we  approached  the  date  of  its  ef- 
fectivene.ss,  if  the  bill  were  enacted  into 
law  by  CoiiKress.  there  would  be  a  serious 
adjustmirit  in  the  stock  market  simply 
because  the  administrators  of  these 
funds  who  had  l>een  investing  these 
money.s  in  various  stocks  would  undoubt- 
edly want  to  bring  their  portfolios  into 
Older,  so  they  could  begin  reporting  the 
content  and  the  methc   of  investment. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  what 
i.s  hapiJt'uing  in  the  stock  market  today 
IS  qomg  to  have  any  long-range  adverse 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  countir 
On  the  contrary.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  when  these  poitf olios  are 
brought  into  order  and  when  those,  per- 
lihps.  who  should  not  ha\e  been  In  the 
stock  market  in  the  first  place  get  out  of 
the  sttK'k  market  and  when  new  money 
IS  brought  in,  I  think  the  stock  market 
Will  emerge  much  stronger,  much 
healthier,  and  much  more  stable.  At  the 
same  tune,  the  health  and  welfare  and 
pensions  funds  which  this  Congress  has 
tried  to  protect  are  goln,^  to  be  stronger 
and  healthier  and  more  reliable. 

During   the  hearings  on  this  bill  be- 
fore our  committee  there  was  evidence 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  had  prac- 
tically no  ability  to  determine  how  these 
pension  funds  were  being  invested.    I  do 
not  think  you  have  to  be  an  economist 
to  recognize  that  when  you  have  $50  to 
$70  billion  in  285.000  health  and  welfare 
funds,  a  sizable  part  of  this  money  un- 
doubtedly will  find  its  way  Into  the  stock 
market      While  there  is  nothing  neces- 
sarily  wrong   in  investing  some  of  this 
money  in  stocks,  my  contention  is  that 
perhaps  in  too  many  instances  too  much 
of  this  money  has  heretofore  been  dis- 
proportionately invested  in  stocks  mak- 
ing these  trust  funds  too  precarious  for 
prudent  management.     So  what  is  hap- 
pening today  is  a  situation  that  will  in 
the  long  run  create  greater  stability  in 
the  stock  market.    There  is  absolutely  no 
other  reason  I  can  find  for  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  stock  market.    On  the 
contrary,  all  economic  barometers  indi- 
cate our  economy  going   up.     Carload- 
ings  are  up;  inventories  are  down;  orders 
are  up      The  Nation's  retail  merchants 
have  just  reported  record-breaking  East- 
er sales.    Sales  of  durable  goods  are  up. 
Automobile  sales  are  up.    Every  corpora- 
tion reporting   flrst-quarter  earnings  is 
reporting    new    and    Impressive    profits. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  to  me  that  those 
who  are  concerned  atx)ut  the  fluctuations 
in  the  stock  market  should  give  consid- 
eration to  the  effect  that  this  new  pen- 
sion  disclosure  act   which  will   go   into 
effect  in  about  6  weeks  is  bound  to  have 
on  the  stock  market. 

I  repeat,  what  is  happening  today  is 
that  you  are  seeing  a  flushout  of  port- 
folios, a  rearrangement  of  portfolios,  so 
that  the  administrators  of  many  of  these 
funds  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  re- 
port how  these  $50  to  $70  billion  have 
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been  invested;  because,  beginning  on 
June  18  they  will  have  to  report  the 
nature  of  these  investments. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  act  that  we 
passed  and  that  the  President  signed  into 
law  which  in  any  way  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  tell  an  administrator 
of  a  health  and  welfare  or  pension  fund 
how  he  is  to  invest  that  money.  This 
Congress  was  very  prudent  in  making 
sure  that  there  would  be  no  interference 
in  the  manner  in  which  this  money  was 
to  be  invested.  But  the  law  new  does 
provide  that  the  administrators  of  these 
funds  must,  beginning  on  the  18th  of 
June,  report  in  greater  detail  how  the 
money  is  invested  so  that  the  people  who 
are  counting  on  these  funds  for  their 
pensions  in  retirement  and  other  bene- 
fits will  be  able  to  see  how  the  money  is 
being  managed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
.sharp  rise  in  the  stock  market  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  I  see  the  market 
coming  back  bigger  and  stronger  and 
healthier  than  it  has  ever  been.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  when  you  have 
such  a  large  amount  of  money  as  is  in- 
volved in  these  pension  funds — totaling 
between  $50  and  $70  billion— now  com- 
ing under  closer  scrutiny  by  the  Federal 
Government,  it  is  bound  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  stock  market. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  once  the 
readjustment  is  completed,  the  stock 
market  will  again  begin  to  tioily  reflect 
the  impressive  upswing  in  our  Nation's 
economy.  I  am  equally  confident  the 
upward  spiral  will  commence  almost  im- 
mediately. 

FREEDOM  WEEK 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
recently  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  that  we  must  present 
to  the  world  the  true  image  of  America. 
I  am  sure  that  no  one  disagrees  with  this. 
However,  it  is  important  and  necessary 
that  Americans  themselves  reconsider  at 
times  what  America  means  to  them. 
Today  we  lead  the  last  great  bastion  of 
freedom  in  a  world  that  is  greatly  threat- 
ened by  atheistic  communism.  There  is 
now  even  more  of  a  need  for  a  rededi- 
cation  to  our  great  Republic  and  to  those 
principles  for  which  it  stands.  Our  in- 
dividual citizens  must  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  meaning  of  their  country.  It 
IS  only  then  that  they  can  ofler  to  the 
world  a  true  and  inspiring  image  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  where  many  Americans  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  commemorating  Free- 
dom Week.  This  Is  a  4-day  program 
V.  hich  began  last  Saturday.  April  28,  and 
which  will  culminate  today.  May  1,  In  a 


tremendous  celebration  of  Law  Day, 
U.S.A.  This  project  is  sponsored  by  such 
groups  as  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Ramsey 
County  Bar  Association.  Each  day  is 
given  over  to  a  certain  theme.  On 
April  28  the  theme  was  "Freedom  of  the 
Press."  On  April  29  the  theme  was 
"Freedom  of  Religion. "  Clergymen 
throughout  the  area  spoke  of  the  sacred 
freedom  we  jxissess;  namely,  the  free- 
dom to  worship  God.  Yesterday,  April 
30,  the  theme  was  "Citizenship  Respon- 
sibility." Today.  May  1,  the  theme  is 
"Law  Day-Loyalty  Day." 

This  is  a  community  project.  Com- 
mercial establishments  are  portraying 
various  themes  of  our  heritage  by  means 
of  exhibits  in  their  windows.  Radio, 
television,  and  newspapers  are  carrying 
editorials  pertaining  to  the  different 
themes.  Awards  will  be  given  to  the  best 
displays  and  editorials.  Even  prime 
televiiuon  time  has  been  purchased  so 
that  as  many  Americans  as  possible  can 
share  in  this  great  experience. 

The  program  culminates  on  May  1. 
An  all-day  seminar  will  feature  such  dis- 
tinguished Americans  as  Ramsey  Clark, 
U.S.  Assistant  Attorney  General ;  Robert 
Hansen,  VFW  national  commander;  Dr. 
Nicholas  Nyaradi,  Bradley  University; 
and  Dr.  Gerhart  Niemeyer,  Notre  Dame 
University.  This  evening  there  will  be 
a  parade  in  downtown  St.  Paul,  followed 
by  a  great  rally  in  the  St.  Paul  Audito- 
rium to  celebrate  Law  Day-Loyalty  Day. 
Hollywood  personalities  such  as  Mr. 
George  Murphy  will  participate.  The 
Indianhead  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  will 
perform  as  will  the  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  Chorus.  Mr.  Ram- 
sey Clark  will  speak  as  will  Mr.  Robert 
Hansen  and  Mr.  John  Jessup,  the  edi- 
torial chief  of  Life  magazine. 

The  week  will  come  to  an  end  as  the 
whole  audience  sings  "Grod  Bless  Amer- 
ica." I  am  sure  that  each  participant  in 
St.  Paul  will  now  be  more  aware  of  the 
greatness  of  his  country  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  individual  freedom  and  human 
dignity  which  make  it  great. 

I  urge  all  members  of  the  House  to 
carefully  assess  the  merits  of  this  noble 
exercise  of  American  citizenship.  Pro- 
grams of  this  kind  can  and  should  spread 
to  all  parts  of  our  land.  Americans  do 
not  feel  that  patriotism  is  old  fashioned. 
On  the  contrary,  patriotic  Americans 
who  love  their  country  would  welcome 
the  chance  to  present  to  the  world  an 
image  of  America  that  is  true  and  in- 
spiring. Principles  of  freedom  must  be 
victorious  over  communism.  Dedicated 
Americans  want  nothing  else  except  that 

victory. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota, 
who  I  know  participated  in  a  similar 
gathering  in  Minnesota  earlier  during 
the  Easter  season. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  recognition  of  these 
occasions  that  are  currently  taking  place 
in  Minnesota.  I  was  in  Fairmont  on 
Saturday  of  this  past  week  when  the 
VFW  had  a  loyalty  parade.     It  was  a 


tremendous  occasion,  with  a  very  large 
turnout  of  people  from  the  Fairmont 
area.  On  Sunday  at  Waseca  the  VFW 
again  staged  a  loyalty  parade.  The 
street  was  lined  with  people,  and  a  tre- 
mendous parade  took  place.  I  think 
this  demonstrates  the  interest  of  the 
American  i>eople  in  the  preservation  of 
the  freedoms  of  America  and  the  things 
we  represent  here  in  our  great  country. 

I  again  thank  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  I  join  with  him  in 
the  sentiments  he  has  expressed. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
ileman  from  Minnesota.  I  know  the 
people  of  Fairmont,  Minn.,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  State  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  participation 
in  that  program.  In  my  judgment,  that 
is  the  type  of  public  programs  in  which 
Members  of  Congress  ought  to  be  par- 
ticipating. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Milliken  i  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Dague)  ,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  p)ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.    COHELAN. 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  BOLAND  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  H.R.  8031. 

Mr.  Daniels  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$202.50  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NELSEN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  HoEVEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Granahan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.>   the 
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Bouse      adjourned 
Wednesday,  May  2. 
noon. 


until       tomorrow. 
1962,  at  12  o'clock 


EXECUTIVE  COAfMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows. 

1997.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  or  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Air 
Force  military  construction  cuntract.s 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  F  irce 
without  formal  advertising  for  the  [period 
July  1.  1961.  through  December  31  1961. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-5C1;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1998.  A  letter  from  the  Asslstjuit  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  cerli- 
fled  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
submitted  for  publication  in  the  Feder;il 
Register  In  accordance  with  subsectlnn  7iai 
of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  Tiai  of  the  Federal  Boat- 
Jag  Act  of  1958  (4«  use  627fl  i  .  to  tie 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries 

1999  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propxjsed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Forest  Service,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire 

2000  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propn.sed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain 
an  adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for 
the  national  forests,  and  for  other  purf>oses  . 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

2001  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  nf 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  third  and  fina: 
annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
•20.  8l8t  Congress,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

2002  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welf<tre. 
transmitting  the  report  of  actual  procure- 
ment receipts  f^r  medical  stockpile  (»f  civil 
defense  emergency  supplies  and  eqviipmeni 
purjxjses  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31. 
1962,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2003.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  to 
accept  and  wear  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  with  Paulownia 
Flowers  which  has  been  tendered  him  by 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  .  to  iht- 
Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

2004  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  an! 
Ixjgistlcsi.  transmitting  the  July  1961 
February  1962  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
other  business  firms,  pursuant  to  the 
Small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 

2003.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  uf 
the  annua!  report  of  the  Division  of  Coal- 
Mine  Inspection.  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  the 
calendar  year  January  1  through  December 
31  1961  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Coa! 
Mine  Safety  Ac  t<j  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation  and    Labor 

2006  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
t.'-.msmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled 'A  bill  to  authorize  retir-nl  Foreign 
Service  officers  'o  accept,  with  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Secretary  of  State,  employ- 
ment as  advisers  to  foreign  governments",  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 


2007  A  letter  from  the  Comptrnller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  audit  of  revenue-producin*? 
water  resources  development  projects  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamaticjn.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Corp.s  of  Engineers  iCivU 
Functions  I.  Department  of  the  Army.  In 
the  Central  Valley  Basin.  Calif,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960.  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatliins 

2008  A  letter  from  the  Chairman 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission transmitting  the  -sixth  interim  re- 
port of  the  Franklin  Delano  RiKwevelt 
Memorial  Coinnusslon.  to  the  Cumnnttee  on 
Huuse  Adrniai.-itration 

2009  A  le':ter  fr^m  the  Secretary  .  f  .state 
tran-smittln^  a  dra.'t  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled A  bill  to  amend  section  305  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  .is  amended 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fnreiijn 
Commerce 

2010  h  letter  from  the  .\crin«  Secretary 
')i  Commerce,  txansnuiting  a  re^Kirt  of  the 
activities  relatuii?  to  providing  aviation  war 
risk  Insurance  for  the  period  as  nf  March  31 
1962.  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avi.itlon  Act 
of  1958  to  the  Committee  i.n  Iiiterstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

2011  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  Uirt  claims 
paid  by  the  Deptu-tment  of  State  fur  the 
calendar  year  19C1,  pur-^uant  to  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  UHC  2673  • :  t.i  the 
("nrnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

2012  A  letter  fn>m  the  Set  retary  of  State 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propi)te<l  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  provide  authority  tjj  prt.'tect 
heads  of  foreign  states  and  (/ther  desit^nated 
officials    :   to  the  Ct)mmutee  on  the  Judiciary 

2013  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  dr.ift  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  .Tmend  .«e<tion 
1208iH»  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  19:<6 
ti>  authorize  investment  of  the  war  risk 
insurance  fund  in  sec  unties  of,  or  guaranteed 
by.  the  United  States  ,  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries 

2014  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U  S 
Civil  Service  Commisbion.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "To  simplify 
mixlernlze  and  con.solldate  the  laws  relatirnj 
to  the  employment  of  civilians  m  more  than 
one  position  and  the  taws  concerning  the 
civilian  employment  of  retired  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  ai.d  for  oiher  pur- 
poses', to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

2015  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  for 
the  lnformatir>n  of  the  Hou.se  a  report  on 
Government  contractlnij  f')r  research  and 
development,  prepared  at  his  request,  to  the 
Committee    on    Science    and    Astronaulics 

2016  A  letter  from  the  .^dministrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnistra- 
fioii.  transnutting  a  rep<jrt  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  r.epresen'atives  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat 
216,  217).  and  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
rule  XL  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenuitives.  to  the  Committee  on  S<-lence 
and   .Vstronautlcs 

2017  .\  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Admin- 
istrator. National  Aeronautics  and  .Space  .Ad- 
ministration, traii'mlttlni;  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  lid)  of  the  act  (jf  July  21,  1961  i  75 
SUt  216),  ami  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Ht)use  of  RepresenUitives  pursuant 
to  rule  XL  cjf  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatlv.'i.  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence  and    A.-tronautlcs 

3018  A  letter  from  the  Commisisloner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  'ransmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspendin*?  deportation  in  the 
Ciuse  of  Jan  Pe  er  Wittenl>er    .AH.')38601     pur- 


suant to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.Act  of  1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dii-iary 

2019  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
related  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
(ClMl  Functions).  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Depsrtment 
of  the  Interior  In  the  Missouri  Rirer  Basin 
project  for  the  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960, 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
lions 

2U20  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmuting  drafts  of  two  proposed 
bills  entitled  (1)  A  bill  to  provide  for 
strent;thenlng  and  improving  the  national 
transfxirtatinn  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
[H>,es.'  and  (2)  A  bill  to  exempt  certain 
carriers  from  minimum  rate  regulation  In 
the  transjwrtation  of  bulk  commodities. 
a.;riculturHl  and  fishery  products,  and  pas- 
sengers, and  fur  other  purposes",  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ct  nimerce 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proF)er 
cakndar.  as  follow.s: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dls{)osltlon  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers Hotise  Re[xjrt  No  1640  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executives  departments  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  .SMITH  of  Virginia  Committee  on 
Rules  House  Resolution  622  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H  R  11040,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  est.iblishment.  ownership,  op- 
eratl'in.  and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
conununlcatlona  satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  without  amendment  (Rept 
No    1641)       Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  HO<iERS  of  Texas  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.«;uliir  .Affairs.  8  3008.  An 
act  to  amend  the  act  of  September  16.  1959 
(73  Stat  561.43  Use  615a ) .  relaUng  to  the 
construction,  ojjeratlon  and  maintenance  of 
the  -Spokane  Valley  project:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1642  1  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat<' 
of  the  Union 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  539.  A 
bill  to  auihori/*  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  coiLstruct.  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Manii  Creek  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Idaho  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1643)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr  MmGREOOR  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary s  160  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Tliom.is  O  Tate.  Jr  :  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1644)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  of    the   Whole    House 

Mr  PE'rER.SON  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary S  1684  An 'act  for  the  relief  of 
Merle  K  Lf>e.ssin.  without  amendment 
I  Rept  No  1645)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  HfXise 

Mr  MacGREGOR  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary HR  11122  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Edward  J  McManus.  with  amendment 
(R-i-pt  No  1646i  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Who;e  Hou.-e 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.BAII.ET: 

HR.  11506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H  R.  11507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  with  resi>ect  to  the  hours 
of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting  sta- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

HR  11508.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  systems  in  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

HR.  11509.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  l*r  FINDLET: 

H  R.  11510  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  maUing  of  matter 
with  a  simplified  form  of  address  on  city  and 
village  delivery  routes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

By  Mr   HOLIFIXLD: 

H  R  11511.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  assist  States,  counties,  cities,  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  States,  and  public  cor- 
porations established  under  State  law  in  pro- 
viding Improved  mass  transportation  services 
in  those  metropolitan  areas  which  have 
planned  and  developed  a  mass  transportation 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HR  11512  A  bUl  to  amend  section  114  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  state 
the  policy  of  Congreas  with  respect  to  reim- 
bursement for  certain  highways  on  the 
Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H  R   11513.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

H  R.  11514  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  assist  States,  counties,  cities,  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  States,  and  public  cor- 
porations established  under  State  law  in  pro- 
viding mass  transportation  services  in  those 
metropolitan  areas  which  have  planned  and 
developed  a  mass  transportation  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  B.inking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    SMITH    of    Virginia    (by    re- 
quest I  : 

HR  11515  A  bUl  to  promote  safe  driving, 
to  eliminate  the  reckless  and  financially  ir- 
responsible driver  from  the  highways,  to 
provide  for  the  Indemnification  of  certain 
persons  suffering  ln;ury  or  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  un- 
insured motorists,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  or.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

HR  11516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Resj)onslbllity  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  approved  May  28,  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colvmibla. 
By  Mr.ZELENKO: 

HR  11517.  A  bill  to  prohibit  dtecrlmlna- 
tlon  on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 


in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Hit.  11518.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11619.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   BECKER: 

HJl.  11520.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  the 
retention  in  an  active  status  until  age  60 
of  ofOcers  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  who  hold  a  Re- 
serve grade  above  the  grade  of  major  and 
who  are  employed  by  the  National  Guard 
under  the  provisions  of  section  709  of  title 
32,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  11621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  tax  cigars  having 
manufactured  wrappers  at  rates  no  lower 
than  those  applicable  to  cigarettes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  11522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
incurred  by  him  for  his  education  or  the 
education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OORBETT: 

H.R.  11523.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment without  compensation  from  the 
Government  of  readers  for  blind  Government 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 

H.R.  11524.  A  bill  to  extend  and  strengthen 
the  Federal  air  pollution  control  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HJi.  11526.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  apportion- 
ment to  States  of  moneys  available  under  the 
Federal  Aid  and  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  to 
adjust  the  distribution  of  receipts  from 
national  wildlife  refuges  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  11526.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  in  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purpMsses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIM : 

Hit.  11527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  for  the  first  $1,500  of 
salary  earned  by  a  teacher  in  any  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

HJl.  11528.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appeals  procedure  in  matters 
related  to  the  sale  of  timber  from  national 
forests,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculttu-e. 

HJl.  11529.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  Foreign 
Service  Officers'  Training  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

HJl.  11530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $76,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  "Sierra 
Way"  in  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

HJl.  11531.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  McDONOUGH : 

H.R.  11532.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  assist  States,  counties,  cities, 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  and  public 
corporations  established  under  State  law  in 
providing  mass  transportation  services  in  ^ 
those  metropolitan  areas  which  have  planned 
and  developed  a  mass  transportation  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 

H.R.  11533.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
exclusion  from  Income  thereunder  for  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  annuities  paid  to 
retired  Federal  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HJl.  11534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  2  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  provision 
with  respect  to  the  establishment,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ot  the  office  of 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  such  Delegate, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.NTGAARD: 

H.R.  11535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing participation  of  States  in  revenue  from 
certain  wildlife  refuges  in  order  to  increase 
the  amount  of  such  participation;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 

H.R.  11536.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  iot  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purp>o6es; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
Joint  industry  promotion  of  products  In  cer- 
tain instances;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  11538.  A  bin  to  repeal  section   13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  11539.  A  bill  to  amend  section  625  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  require  that 
hospitals  assisted  under  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  in  the  selection  of  their 
staff  or  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 

H.R.  11540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  re- 
tirement on  full  annuity  at  age  56  after  30 
years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  11641.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California : 

H.J.  Res.  703.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  study  all 
matters  relating  to  national  strategy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.J.  Res.  704.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide the  right  of  States  to  establish  their 
own  election  districts;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.J.  Res.  705.  Joint  resolution  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  In- 
ternational Circulation  of  Visual  and  Audi- 
tory Materials  of  an  Sducational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut 
in  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  meraoriaLs 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEIAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  Jurisdiction  over  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No  4;  to  the  Comnutree 
on  Armed  Services. 

Alw.  memorial  of  the  Let?lslature  cf  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  aid  to  students  of  foreign  coun- 
tries attending  colleges  and  unlversUle.s  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  'if  iho 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  Federal  aid  for  State  HlK'hway 
Route  115:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  resolutions  concerned  with  long- 
term  lasting  protection  to  the  several  States 
on  the  Atlantic  coastline  against  natural 
storm  disaster  and  Its  preservation  and  con- 
servation: to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  o:  the 
State  of  Rhode  Lsland,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
8tatc«  relative  to  the  repayment  provisions 
of  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

Bv  Mr    ANFTJSO: 
HR.  11542    A  bill  for  the  relief  f>f  Melecl.i 
Garvlllas  Trinidad,  to  the  C<jmralttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   ASPINALL: 
HR    11543.   A   bill    to   authorize    the   Secre- 
tary  of    the    Interior    to   grant    an    ea.semen' 
to    SulUand    Lodge    No.    1836,    Loyal    Order 
of  Moose,  across  a  portion  of   the  right-of- 
way    adjacent    to    the    Sultland    Parkway    in 
Prince    Georges    County.    Md  :    to    the    Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular   Affairs 
By  Mr    B0008 : 
HR   11544    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Louis  van  den  Berghe;   to  the  Committee  i  u 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  Kentucky 
HR   11545    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   SHbrl 
Mehmet   Akural.    to    the   Committee   on    thp 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   COLLIER 
HR   11546    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  loannl.s 
Bakalls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr   CORMAN  i  by  request)  : 
HR    11547     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Irene 
Heglne    Calef      to    the     Committee    on     the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   CRAMER 
HR    11548     A     bill     frjr     the    relief    of     tlie 
estate    of    B.u-t    Bnscoe    Edgar,    deceased      to 
the  Comnutte  •  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   KAKBriT^IN 
HR    11548     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    r^iao- 
Sieu    Mao    Wu.     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Jiidirlarv 

Bv  Mr   Jt>HANSEN 
HR    11550     A    bi:i    fi>r    the    relief    of    LuLsa 
Stocco:    to  tht!  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   LANKFORD 
HR    11551     A   bill   to  authun/.e  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the   Ii'.'eri'T   tri   convey  certain    I.inds 
In   the   State    if   Maryland    U>   the   Holv   Cross 
Lutheran    Ch'irrh     Oreenbelt,    Md      and    for 
other  purfHi.se ~,  t.    the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.sular  A  fairs 

By  Mr   PELLY 
HR    11552    .\   bill   for   the   relief   of    Henry 
E     Keiser;    to   the    Committee   on    the   Judl- 
elarv 

Bv  Mr    •{ VAN  .  f  New  Y'  rk 
HR    1155.?     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Deni.se  Jeanne  Esci  b.ir  i  nee  .\r:iouxi.   to  the 
Coiiiniit'.ee  or.  the  JucUci.iry 
By  Mr   TAYLOR 
HR    11554     \   biU   to   authorize    the   Secrc- 
t.iry  of  Agriculture  to  r. ,nvey  certain  lands  In 
Clay    C<iunty     NC.    to    Henry    Mosteller    and 
Enz;ibeth    Mo;tener,    his    wife,    to    the    C"ni- 
mlttee  on  A^r  culture 

Bv  Mr    '.VII..SON  uf  California: 
HR    11555    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Oris  S 
Ri>il.ns.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    VOUNGER 
H  R    11556    .\  bill  for  Uie  relief  of  Carolina 
Graiiucci.   to  the  CoHimi'tee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC 


Under  clai.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  prUlions 
and  paper.s  were  laid  on  the  Cleik  ^  dcik 
and  referrec  as  follows. 

318  By  the  SPEAKER  Pe'.n,.n  of  John 
Buchanan,  secretary.  Pulton  County  N  Y  , 
Farm  Bureau  petiilcnlng  consideration  «'f 
their  resolutii)n  with  reference  to  deploring 
the  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  administra- 
tive action  of  the  Milk  Market  Administra- 
tor of  New  Yjrk  City  In  dealing  with  Jesje 
R  Stalker,  farmer  and  dairyman  In  the  c  in- 
duct of  hl.s  hu.-iries.'f,  to  the  C'ln  inlttee  I'U 
Agriculture 

319  Also  petition  of  Leo  M  Lyons  exec- 
utive director  American  Protestant  Hospital 
Asstx-latlon,  Chicago  III  .  petltlon4ng  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  recommending  direct  scholarship  siipixirt 
of  the  individual  student  nurse  In  financing 
nursing  education  profframs.  U>  the  Com- 
mittee   in  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

.320  Al.sn  p>etltlon  of  Dorothy  H  McGee. 
member  Nassau  County  Historical  Society 
Locust    V'alle-     N  Y      relative    to    supfvirtliig 


legislation  to  establish  Alexander  Hamilton's 
home,  1  he  Grange  In  New  York  City,  as  a 
national  memorial:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ii  terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3_'l  Al.Mi,  petition  of  Marion  Keesllng. 
fMunty  clerk,  county  of  Trinity.  Calif,  rel- 
ative U)  opputiing  legislation  subjecting  in- 
come from  SUite  and  local  bonds  to  a  Fed- 
eral tax.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

322  Also,  petition  of  Chase  Runyon,  secre- 
tary New  Jersey  State  As.soclatlon  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  Springfield.  y.J..  petitioning  con- 
s'uer-.itioii  of  their  resulution  with  reference 
to  statements  made  by  the  Attorney  Gener.il 
and  his  staff  charging,  by  Implication,  the 
police  with  brutality  and  third-degree  meth- 
f>ds  of  Interrogation,  and  defending  the  per- 
formance of  American  policemen  In  carrying 
out  their  duties  without  fear  or  favor  and 
Irrespec*  ve  of  one  s  status  or  station  In  life, 
to  fhe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

323  Also,  petition  of  Margaret  M  Rellly, 
city  clerk.  La  Mesa.  Cnllf  ,  relative  to  opjxjs- 
ing  the  Imposition  of  Federal  taxation  upon 
the  income  from  State  and  local  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Ji4  .\l.s.i  petition  uf  Charles  C  Parker 
ni:iyor  Hedlands,  Calif  .  relative  to  opposlUk; 
Federal  income  taxstlon  of  the  Interest  de- 
rived from  public  bonds:  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary 

325  .M.so,  petition  of  I  Ir\lng  Goldman 
city  administrator.  Gonzales.  Calif  .  relative 
to  opfvising  Federal  Income  taxation  of  the 
Interest  derived  from  public  bonds:  to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary 

326  ALSO,  petition  of  A.  F.  Levy.  Loe  An- 
geles. Calif  .  petitlonlm^  consldernilon  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  a  redress  of 
>jrie\anie  rewj.irclm::;  the  st.itus  of  Callfurnia 
as  a  State,  to  the  Cnmmiltee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

327  .Al.so  petition  of  Harry  Bortln.  execu- 
tive director  Rf^jscvelt  Medal  Associates  and 
Senior  Cltl7en.s,  Burlingame,  Calif  ,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  enactment  of  leglsla- 
tl'in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Construction  Service  Annuity  Act  to 
rertiim  .idditional  civilian  offlcers  and  em- 
pl  .yee.s  lus  provided  In  HR  6088:  to  the 
Comml'tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries 

328  .Mso.  petitl'>n  of  Leo  M  Lyons,  execu- 
tive secretary,  American  Protestant  Hospital 
Avsoclatlon,  Chicago.  Ill  ,  relative  to  dls- 
i  us-sing  legislative  proposals  for  honplt.il 
..ire  :  :.r  the  aged;  to  the  Cfimmlttee  on  Way^ 
and    Means 

32*>  Also  petition  of  Thelma  M  Wrlgh'. 
secret. irv  Santa  Clara-Alameda-San  Benlt<i 
W.iter  .\ut!iority  San  Jt>t;e.  Calif  ,  petltlonlUk' 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  opiwsing  the  Imposition  of  Federal 
tax.»tlon  upon  the  income  from  -State  and 
local  bonds,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.'' 

330  .Mso  {)eMtlnn  nf  Paul  W  Salfen.  city 
mansKer,  Uis  A1U>8  Hills  Calif  ,  relative  to 
op(x*ninK  taxation  of  public  bonds  Interest; 
t  I   the   Cnmmlt'ee   nn   Ways  and   Means 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Retuit*   of   a   Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or     PtNNSYLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1962 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  Connres.s.  I  feel  sure,  will  be 
interested  in  the  results  of  a  que.stion- 


naiie  .survey  itc*  utly  compiled  from 
opinions  expressed  by  voters  m  the  17lh 
ConRressional  Di.strict  of  Pennsylvania 

The  following  pre.ss  relpa.sc  which  ac- 
companied the  tabulation  re.sulLs  is 
self-explanatory ; 

Congressman  Herman  T  S(HNf:r.BrTi 
mailed  185.000  questionnaires  to  the  17th 
Congre.sslon.il  District  voters  and  the  first 
10.000  questlfinnalre.i  have  been  tabulated 
and  the  results  are  being  sent  for  your  In- 
f'TiniU'  !i  The  attached  pages  contain  a 
list    of    the    fjuestions    asked     with    the    re- 


sponses iikied  m  perveiuages  rounded  to 
the  nearest,  whole  number. 

0\er  20  iJOO  replies  have  been  received  to 
d.ite  and  more  are  arrr.  ing  dally.  This  has 
been  a  gratifying  evidence  of  voter  Interest 
in  current  national  aHairs.  Every  aectlon  of 
ilie  10-county  ITUi  District  U  represented 
lu  Uie  labuiaiioii.  and  the  resulu  repreaent 
a  giHxl  crofis  section  of  opinion  within  the 
district 

A  year  ago,  the  subject  of  taxes  repre- 
.sented  the  greatest  area  of  ludecUioa  in 
Voters'  minds,  but  this  year  tliey  have  pro- 
no\uiced  opinions  o!i  the  subject.  The  pre- 
viously   expressed    preference    for    the    social 
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security  approach  to  medical  care  for  the 
aged  has  undergone  a  significant  change. 
Diminishing  support  for  the  social  security 
method  and  an  lucrease  in  favor  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  approacli  Is  substantial,  but  there 
Is  a  greatly  Increased  amount  of  Indecision 
regarding  this  problem. 

Other  Interestlnif  asp>ects  of  the  tabula- 
tion reveal  a  2-to-l  opposition  to  the 
United  States  purchase  of  one-half  of  the 
U  N  bond  Issue  Approval  of  United  States 
co<iperatlon  with  the  European  Common 
Market  Is  Indicated  by  4-to-l  margin. 

The  voters  approved  the  P^resldent's 
method  of  handling  foreign  affairs  by  4  to 
3,    but    expressed    dissatisfaction    with    his 


handling  of  domestic  Issues  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Retention  of  responsibility  for  primary 
and  secondary  education  at  the  State  and 
local  level  was  endorsed  on  a  5-to-l  bafls. 

Better  than  4  out  of  S  persons  believed 
the  budget  of  $92.5  billion  could  not  be 
balanced,  while  more  than  9  out  of  10  stated 
that  the  urban  transportation  problem 
should  not  be  the  financial  resp>onsibillty 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Recommended  sources  of  increased  rev- 
enue were  a  tightening  of  business  expense 
and  entertainment  allowance  by  8  out  of  9 
who  replied;  and  a  revision  of  the  taxing 
schedules  for  "co-ops"  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  by  a  7-to-l  margin. 


Pronounced  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's prop>osed  farm  program  was  evidenced 
by  the  13-to-l  result  on  this  question. 

Resumption  of  nuclear  testing  was  fa- 
vored heavily,  while  a  Government  program 
erf  fallout  shelter  construction  was  opposed 
by  9  out  of  10  people. 

The  thousands  of  written  comments  and 
letters  received  covered  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects and  showed  considerable  Interest  and 
deep  concern  for  the  problems  of  Govern- 
ment at  the  Federal  level.  These  generous 
expressions  of  opinion  will  serve  as  a  valu- 
able aid  in  considering  legislative  problems 
as  they  are  presented  for  congressional 
action. 


Percent 


Yes 


i'lifi'lcn  fiff.ilr' 

I.   Are  >ou  iii  fnvor  of  I  lie  1  iiiliil  M,il<>;  luiyinL'  '• .  of  the  $2l«1,00n,(inn  r.\.  l.nn'l  isMu' 

J,   WoiiM  you  a|i|>riivi'  ol  Ilie  I  ..■<.  cuoixTutuiii  witli  the  Klirojiean  Common  Mnrkel  in  onk'r  to  protect.  anU  {(O.ssilijj  (  viiaii'i,  our  $Jli,(li«i,(KKJ,UOO 

mmi  t  in.ij  kil  vkllh  a  ri  l.iUil  iiuie:i.si>  in  our  iinjiorts? _ _ 

l)(i  yi)U  f,i\nr  eiiT  tiluijiuv  of  our  foreign  a.'islet^uiee  itrorram  at  its  present  !M,U»»i.(lUO,(KKJ  aiuiual  rule? _ 

.\ re  you  rrner  ill  v  ftivornhje  to  the  manner  In  wlikli  l*ri*ident  Keiuie<ly'.<  adinmistj-.ition  is  luin'Uiiig  our  ft>roi(rn  alTairsV 

Are  >ou  in  fa\i>r  of  pivliig  tlic  I'roiilfnt  tiroaJ  powers  to  make  ueross-flie-l.>or<1er  tarlfT  cut.";  on  the  baji.s  of  rcciprocityT 


1  )<)  \  I 
\\hi.li 
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ruui 
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luxev 


I  .i|i|>ri'\e    hf  rri  .ilion  of  .i  DriKirtiiaiil  of  Irhan  Affairs  at  the  Cahinct  levil  to  haii'Uc  housing  an'lotlHT  litedoiiiinaiuly  i-ity  problems?. 
■■Oho  |if  of  irii'ili.-.il  ivirr  for  Ihr  :l^'^'l  lio  you  |>ref(T; 

("oiiipuW'iry  TMre  fliiunetni  hy  imTeiUs<>il  sori^il  seeurity  taie.N? _ _ _ 

Kxp.in.'-ii'n  of  tin    |irr.>«ent  voluntary  Keileral-Stale  propr;im  a'lniinNtrreil  tiy  the  .'^fate  i  Kerr-M  ills)' 

Tlk  reeii  ii.\  I  )rti|  «>•■«•' 1  l*lue  ("ro^v  )ilan  w  hereby  full  financial  res]>on>ihility  for  persons  1>eIow  a  Certain  ini'oint  level  is  as.sumeil  hy  tlic 
1 1   li  I  I.  < juiiiimu  III"   ._ .._ 


.■^liouM  lli«-  1  e>  lei  til  Ooxc  rumen  t  [irovlile  more  aid  for  worthy  .students  in  hij;h(  r  eduaition'' _ 

Would  \'«i  pn  fi  r  indirect  :iii|  to  colW'ite  and  university  sUuleiifs  hy  means  of  an  income  tax  credit  ha.-*'!  on  tuition  co.'il.s?. 
Miouid  (ull  hiiiuu  iiil  re.siiuii.-ululit)  loi  i>riui;iry  and  secondary  e<lue;ilion  Ix"  retained  hy  the  Slate  and  local  autliorilK'S?.. 


I>o  yon  Nlicvi'  tin   proiiosed  hndcrt  of  t«»?..Vin,f*in.(XIO  can  be  twUaiieed  as  schoduk'd'.' 

Should  It  s>lnIlon  i«.  ttie  iirhaii  lraiis|¥irtatlon  problem  U'  IIk'  fiiiaiicial  resi)onsibility  of  l lie  Fc  dc  r.il  (Jov  cMiiiienf.'.. 


1     Du  V'U  .i^-nt  w  il  li  I'le  follow  Lug  adniiiiistralion  iiropofwls  to  raisp  additionul  Federal  revenue: 

II'   J"  [« TO  n'  «  ilhlioldinp  on  dl\  i<lend?  and  interest? - - - - - 

ill'   He[ier\l  |ni'«'nt  divide  nd  exemption  of  $50  and  4  [lercenl? 

I  iifliU'iimc  husiness  exjxmse  a:id  entertainment  allow ann-s' _._ 

'lax  ei.-op>  on  same  lia.sis  u.'  «)UiiDera;il  companies  in  the  same  htisiness' , 

T  i\  ~  o  II  .'S  ,111  d  lu.iii  a.'^!!  la t ions  on  a  l';vsis  more  comparable  to  that  now  paid  hy  oomiiicrcial  hanks' 

2.  Should  It  II    li.  -il'  It  U'  ^.MMii  aiitliortty  to  rcduir  taxes  as  an  adjiuUuenl  to  prevailing  economic  condUiou^■' 

AFTieiilliire 

1.  Do  \ou  favor  tlie  iirojKisr.1  ailmhilstraiioii  (iirm  propruui  of  furtlur  risti  ietions  iiicn.i.sed  price  sup|iorts  and  decreased  acreage? 

J.   l>o  \oti  !■  IkW  11  vKMil  1  U    IxnefKlol  lo  — 

1,1     M.unliiii  pri'?H  lit  (T'lp  i;ilota5' ..- - - -- 

Hi  niiiN  e   ill  rrnp  fiuota.'' ..- - — 

Iiu-n  :(•«'  c|iM<Uui'' - - - — 

Jiiiuo  i)iiota>-' - - ■ 

P<  fi  nsi 

1.  .-riould  tU"  t  iiiU- 1  8tate<  i:rj«liiaJlv  n-ume  all  lyix'xof  nuelew  testing' - 

1'.  Should  Uf  Federil  lio\eruiiwiu  enilituk  ui>on  a  larce  soak',  iiiulUhillion-dollar  piotirain  of  (alloul  slieiler  cxMistruetion" 

:t    '^houM  «r  n.inrii.t  our.^'hes  to  a  ptopraui  of  putting  a  ni*u  un  IIk'  moon  at  an  ciliiiiuted  cost  of  $40,(XXI, 11X1,000  to  $50,0(10,000,000? 

tirn.  r.il 

I.    Would  sou  rtf«UMiii>nd  ih  it  orgiuiind  liihor  voluntarily  restrain  from  ser  kiiip  wajr  increas*  ?  in  f  \ei  ss  of  our  annual  epoiiomic  growth  rate'. 

.'.   Ho  >i'u  [.o..r  d  1.   I»  r.il  prok;raiu  of  ii  tr.iinin;:  lot  unemployed  persons  wlwi«  skills  are  no  lompcr  n-fjuirx-d  in  their  ana? 

;i.  U.i<  til.-  I-Te.N-lden's  hanjlinp  of  domoMie  matters  mcl  ulth  your  appro\  lU .' - 
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QaestionBaire  Bcinf  Seat  to  ResideaU  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    XMDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  1,  1962 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  thou- 
sands of  Seventh  District  residents  soon 
will  receive  a  questionnaire  asking  their 
opinions  about  current  national  issues. 

The  questions  I  have  posed  deal  with 
such  international  problem  areas  as 
Vietnam.  Berlin,  and  Communist  China. 
I  am  also  asking  voters'  opinions  about 
the  national  debt,  tariff  legislation,  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged,  and  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

The  range  of  subjects  covered  is  quite 
wide,  although  no  list  of  questions  could 
cover  all  the  areas  of  national  interest. 

CVIII-^-47l 


Many  people  write  me  that  it  is  difficult 
to  answer  these  questions  with  a  simple 
yes  or  no  and  I  sympathize  with  their 
feeling  because  many  complex  questions 
must  be  decided  in  the  House  by  a  yea 
or  nay  vote.  I  have  tried  to  phrase  the 
questions  objectively  so  as  not  to  influ- 
ence the  responses  in  any  manner. 

I  have  found  the  results  of  such  opin- 
ion polls  very  helpful  in  the  past,  and 
they  also  stimulate  thinking  and  dis- 
cussion among  citizens  about  their  Gov- 
errmient.  As  in  the  past,  I  will  place  a 
summary  of  the  results  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  questions  follow: 

Do  You  Favor — 

1.  The  King-Anderson  bill  for  medical  care 
tor  elderly  people  financed  through  social 
security  taxes? 

2.  Purchase  by  the  United  States  of  $100 
mUllon  worth  of  UJ*.  bonds? 

3.  Giving  the  President  authority  to  elimi- 
nate tariffs  through  agreements  with  other 
nations? 

4.  Federal  aid  for  the  operation  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools? 


5.  U.S.  recognition  of  Communist  China? 

6.  Use  of  force,  if  necessary,  to  maintain 
our  position  in  West  Berlin? 

7.  Increasing  the  national  debt  limit  be- 
yond the  present  $800  billion? 

8.  A  reduction  In  the  $4.8  billion  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  asked  for  foreign  aid? 

9.  The  use  of  U.S.  troops  to  stop  aggression 
lu  Vietnam? 

10.  The  Freeman   farm  program  of  strict 
production  controls? 

Are  you  engaged  in  farming? 


Farm  Costs  Hit  Another  Alltime  High 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1. 1962 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lat- 
est issue  of  Agricultural  Prices  released 
yesterday  by   the   U.S.   Department  of 
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Agriculture  shows  that  the  parity  Index 
reached  another  alltime  high  last  month. 
The  parity  Index  is  the  statistical  meas- 
uring device  used  to  reflect  farmer's  liv- 
ing and  production  costs,  including 
taxes,  farm  wages,  and  interest  paid. 
By  hitting  this  new  alltime  high,  the 
parity  index  caused  the  parity  ratio  to 
drop  1  point  to  79.  The  parity  ratio  is 
the  relative  comparison  of  costs  paid  and 
prices  received  by  farmers. 

As  the  House  will  recall,  in  calendar 
year  1961.  this  parity  ratio  hit  the  lowest 
level  in  22  years  when  it  averaged  only 
79.  I  pointed  out  to  Secretary  Freeman 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  year  on  the  New  Frontier  the  parity 
ratio  was  the  lowest  since  1939.  The 
Secretary  replied  that  his  program  of 
flexible  price  supports  and  strict  controls 
was  designed  to  move  toward  'parity  of 
Income." 

How  can  farmers  ever  move  forward 
to  "parity  of  income"  which  would  exist 
only  in  a  rarefied  economic  atmosphere 
where  the  parity  ratio  was  close  to  200 
when  the  ratio  now  is  only  79  and  farm 
costs  are  continuing  to  rise. 

And  what  Is  one  chief  contributor  of 
rising  costs  and  Inflation?  Unbalanced 
Federal  budgets,  of  course. 

So  with  the  prospects  of  $124  billion 
unbalanced  budgets  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, farmers  will  find  tittle  hope 
in  the  prospect  of  declining  farm  costs. 
Only  with  the  establishment  of  responsi- 
ble fiscal  policies  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  farmers,  as  well  as  all  citi- 
zens, be  able  to  bank  the  inflationary 
flres. 

If  the  administration  really  wants  to 
Improve  farm  income,  one  of  the  best 
plans  to  start  is  in  the  management  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation. 


Amcricaiiization  Day  Celebratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOWINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    HIW    JEXSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1962 

Mr  DANIEl^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  31st  Americanization  Day 
celebration  sponsored  by  Capt.  C.  E  Plsk 
Post  No  132.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with 
the  city  of  Jersey  City,  held  at  Pershing 
Field,  Jersey  City,  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
April  29.  1962.  I  was  pleased  to  partici- 
pate and  to  deliver  the  following  address 

I  also  request  permission  to  include 
speeches  made  by  the  following  distin- 
guished participants  in  the  Americani- 
zation Day  celebration:  Hon.  Thomas 
Gangemi,  mayor  of  Jersey  City.  N.J  : 
John  Bashara.  national  commander. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  Col.  Arthur  A.  Gott- 
lieb, commander.  2d  U.S.  Army  Corps. 
Camp  Kilmer,  N  J  ;  Charles  E  Kinney. 
national  chief  of  staff.  VFW. 


The  speeches  follow 

AOORESS    or    CONC««S8MAN    DoMINlCK    V 

Damiku 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  you  brtefly  on  thU  occasion  of  the 
3l8t  annual  Americanization  Day  parade 

Throughout  our  hlatory.  veterana  of  our 
wars  have  oonatltuted  an  alert.  Informed,  and 
patrloUc  part  of  our  population  They  have 
organized  themselves  Into  group*  such  aa 
the  American  Legion.  AM  VETS,  Disabled 
Vets,  Catholic  War  Vets,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  others  and  have  become  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  our  national  life  Certainly,  If 
there  Is  one  characteristic  that  their  mem- 
bers have  all  shared.  It  Is  devotion  to  their 
country  In  their  service  on  active  duty  and 
In  their  patriotic  civilian  activities  they  have 
Indeed  asked  what  they  could  do  for  their 
country  and  they  have  gone  ahead  and  have 
done  it. 

While  the  United  States  of  America  is  a 
comparatively  young  Nation  and  Its  experi- 
ence with  wars  has  been  rather  limited  as 
compared  with  thi>se  of  other  countries,  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  American  people  fully  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  real  meaning 
and  dreadfulneas  of  war  We  possess  an 
Insatiable  desire  for  peace  However,  while 
we  seek  peace.  It  must  be  sought  without  the 
sacrifice  of  our  freedom  or  of  those  princi- 
ples of  Justice  without  which  civilization 
must  fall  Such  a  sacrifice  of  freedom  and 
Justice  would  constitute  a  greater  calamity 
than  war. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  VFW  on  lis  posi- 
tion on  national  security  declared  a  few 
years  ago  when  It  advocated  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  and  possess  the  worlds 
most  powerful  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps,  and  merchant  marine  together  with  a 
strong  National  Guard  and  Reserve  program, 
a  strong  ctvU  defense  program,  an  aggressive 
space  and  missile  program,  traditional  op- 
position to  all  forms  of  communism,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  to  any  proposal 
which  would  diminish  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States 

These  are  goals  and  statements  of  prin- 
ciples In  the  great  tradition  of  devotion  to 
country  Advocacy  of  strength  In  our  mili- 
tary forces  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
strongest  desire  for  peace  We  know  that 
our  enemies  will  not  be  deterred  by  mere 
protestations  of  peaceful  Intentions,  we  must 
have  the  forces  in  being  that  can  repel  at- 
Uck 

We  must  never  weaken  our  attention  to 
the  danger  of  Communist  activity  In  our 
midst  The  Communlsu  operate  In  secret 
to  Infiltrate,  undermine,  and  destroy  the 
principles  and  institutions  which  we  hold 
so  dear — our  country,  religion,  family,  and 
freedom.  We  must  ever  be  vigilant  to  wipe 
out  this  serious  menace  Therefore,  I  de- 
sire to  compliment  the  Capt  E  Flsk  P<Tst 
No  132  of  the  VFW  for  Its  action  In  com- 
bating the  evils  of  communism  by  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  annual  patriotic  program 

Therefore,  let  us  resolve  on  this  occasion 
that  we  shall  remain  forever  dedicated  to 
our  country  and  that  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  defend  her  from  all  her  enemies, 
and  that  we  may  continue  to  live  In  free- 
dom, with  Justice  and  liberty  for  all 


Adores.s  or  Hon  Thomas  Gangemi  MAY(.)a 
or  Jersxt   Crrr 

Mr  Chairman,  reverend  clergy,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  the 
mayor  of  Jersey  City.  I  welcome  you  to  our 
31st  Annual  Americanization  Day  celebra- 
tion 

Today,  we  in  Jersey  City  Uke  time  out  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  our  love  for  our 
country  and  our  determination  to  remain 
free 

The  threat  of  international  communism  is 
ever  present.    As  Americana,  we  must  remain 


united  behind  our  great  President.  John  F 
Kennedy.  In  his  courageous  battle  against 
the  evils  of  oppression 

We  face  trying  days  ahead.  The  unreat  in 
Berlin,  the  creeping  advancement  of  com- 
munism throughout  Asia  and  the  fighting 
In  Africa  are  serious  threats  to  world  peace 

As  the  leading  Nation  in  the  fre*  world,  we 
Americans  are  charged  with  th«  rMponsl- 
blllty  of  protecting  the  freedom  of  the  little 
nations  and  the  underprivileged  people  of 
the  world 

By  demonstrations  such  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed here  today,  we  Americans  put  the 
leaders  In  the  Kremlin  on  notice  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  any  threats  against  our  Inherited 
freedoms  We  will  not  stand  Idly  by  and 
watch  other  freedom-loving  [>eople«  tram- 
pled upon. 

This  country  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  freedom  for  all.  Over 
the  years  Americans  have  died  In  battles  In 
every  corner  of  the  earth  to  protect  those 
freedoms  We  will  fight  again  and  again 
and  again  to  save  our  preclovis  heritage. 

Thirty -one  years  ago.  a  group  of  nlive  men 
who  were  members  of  the  Capt.  Clinton  E 
Flsk  Post  No  132.  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  thought  something  should  be  done  In 
Jersey  City  for  an  Americanization  Day  cele- 
bration Today  we  have  seen  the  biggest 
parade  ever  held  in  Jersey  City.  Three  of 
the  original  nine  men  still  serve  on  the  pa- 
rade committee. 

The  city  Is  proud  to  cooperate  with  the 
Capt  Clinton  E  Flak  Post  In  sponsoring  this 
great  celebration.  We  hope  that  next  year. 
It   will  grow  even  bigger 

I  wish  to  congratulate  General  ChjOrman 
Sam  Bardarch  and  his  very  fine  committee 
for  the  wonderful  Job  they  have  done.  On 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Jersey  City.  I  want 
to  thank  all  the  bands,  drill  teams,  and  other 
participants  In   this  great  parade. 

I  am  confident  all  who  have  wltneeaed  It 
have  been  Inspired  by  their  patriotic  demon- 
strations 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  experienced  that 
deep  down  feeling  Inside  of  us  today.  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  of  you  when  I  say  I  am 
proud  to  t>e  an  American 

Thank  you  and  God  bleas  you 

Aooarss    or   John    BASMAaA.    NatiOMai.    Com- 

MANDKB.  VmaANs  or  Wo«ld  Wab  I  or  thb 

UNrntD  Statts  or  Amexica 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  gueata  and 
fellow  Americans,  I  bring  to  you  today  the 
greetings  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Inc  .  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

It  Is  a  real  privilege  to  participate  In  a 
program  of  such  unparalleled  Importance  to 
our  country  I  want  to  commend  the  Vet- 
erans of  h^arelgn  Wars  for  the  Inauguration 
and  sponsoring  of  Loyalty  Day. 

On  this  occasion  we  are  here  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  institution,  our  own  American 
Republic  We  are  here  also  to  take  direct 
Issue  with  the  challenge  of  communism 
which  l<xjms  as  a  threat  to  the  democratic 
principles  which  have  made  this  Nation 
^rcnt 

What  lire  these  principles''  Among  them 
are  Justice,  humanity  and  equality,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
ballot  and  of  Individual  conviction. 

To  counteract  the  threat  of  subversion 
which  unfortunately  appears  to  be  always 
with  us.  we  must  continue  to  advlae  the 
American  people  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
antl-Amerlcan  Influence  which  aeeks  to  un- 
dermine our  established  way  of  life. 

We  must  reexamine  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica which  will  serve  to  strengthen  our  faith 
In  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  We  must  help 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  understand  the 
heritage  which  is  theirs  and  which  In  later 
years  will  be  theirs  to  d^'end  ■"«•  preserve. 
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I^t  us  alert  them  to  the  fact  that  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  they  enjoy  today  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted. 

As  faithful  and  loyal  citizens,  we  must 
be  always  ready  tc  defend  those  rights  and 
iiftcUtlons  which  ure  so  strongly  embodied 
in  our  national  llf<?. 

As  a  graphic  lUustJ-atlon  of  Just  how  In- 
.sidlous  Communist  Influence  can  undermine 
a  country,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  Just  90  miles  off  our  shores.  In 
a  short  space  of  le:is  than  3  years,  this  little 
Republic  has  been  taken  over  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  by  the  Communists.  You  have 
only  to  read  the  dally  newspapers  to  get  a 
true  picture  of  the  suffering  and  privation 
now  being  undergone  by  the  Cuban  people 
as  a  result  of  this  Infiltration. 

Once  again,  may  I  express  my  sincere  ap- 
precUitlon  for  the  opportunity  to  participate 
m  this  splendid  program. 

Address  or  Cot    Akthub  A.  Gottlieb,  Com- 

M ANDES  2d  us.  hKUr  Corps,  Camp  Ku.mer, 

N  J. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Capt. 
E  Flsk  Post  No.  132  Of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  for  tiie  opportunity  to  be  here 
with  you  t(^>day  and  to  participate  In  the 
celebration  of  the  31st  Annual  Americaniza- 
tion Day. 

There  Is  a  song  from  a  Broadway  show 
that  Is  currently  being  he&rd  frequently  on 
the  radio  and  I  like  to  think  that  iu  popu- 
larity Is  due  m  no  small  degree  to  the  sen- 
timent expressed  In  the  lyrics,  as  well  as  to 
the  catchlness  of  the  tune.  It  Is  called  "What 
a  Country"  and,  as  you  might  guess  from 
the  title,  It  brags  about  what  a  wonderful 
place  this  United  States  of  ours  really  is. 
Actually,  none  of  us  need  a  song  to  remind 
us  of  what  a  wonderful  country  we  live  In. 
but.  Just  as  a  woman  wants  to  be  told  that 
she  18  loved  and  Is  beautiful,  so  does  a  coun- 
try enjoy  having  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
faith  and  loyalty  of  her  citizens.  This  Is 
e.speclally  true  at  a  time  of  International 
tension,  when  the  propaganda  of  those  who 
are  opposed  Lo  our  way  of  life  Is  being  broad- 
cast around  the  world.  So  don't  be  back- 
ward about  singing  It.  or  saying  it,  or  writ- 
ing It.  'What  a  wonderful  country,  this 
United  SUles  of  ours." 

The  song  I  mentioned  comes  from  a  mus- 
ical show  whose  plot  Is  pleasant  and  enter- 
Utlnlng.  but  not  very  probable.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  faced  with  the  stark  realism 
of  a  threat  to  what  we  proudly  describe  as 
our  American  way  of  life.  "  We  need,  there- 
fore, more  than  a  mere  expression  of  faith 
and  loyalty  to  combat  this  challenge.  Both 
collectively  as  a  Nation,  and  Individually  as 
private  citizens,  we  need  the  moral  strength 
and  the  willpower  which  will  insure  the 
willingness  to  sacrifice  comfort,  personal  pos- 
sessions and.  If  necess;iry,  our  lives.  In  the 
protection  ot  our  Nauon  and  of  its  institu- 
tions. 

We  must  be  able  to  absorb  setbacks,  which. 
.IS  mature  human  beings  we  must  expect  will 
occur,  without  despairing.  Just  as  we  must 
evaluate  all  gains  realistically  in  terms  of 
ultimate  success.  This  moral  strength  and 
power  of  will  cannot  be  counted  like  the 
weapons  In  a  st<x:kpile  or  our  Industrial  out- 
put, or  our  gross  national  income,  but  In 
the  terms  of  national  power,  they  are  forces 
that  are  no  lebs  apparent  and  decisive  in  de- 
termining the  ultimate  fate  of  our  Nation. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  particularly  by  young 
men  faced  with  a  tour  of  military  service. 
What  good  can  I  do  with  tliat  little  rifle, 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  big  blast  of 
auimlc  weapons?"  You  don't  have  to  search 
very  far  to  get  your  answer  to  that  question. 
Li'jok  at  the  fabulous  advances  made  by  sci- 
ence In  the  construction  of  rockets  and  space 
vehicles  Yet,  to  date,  what  was  the  most 
noteworthy   achievement?     When   we   put  a 
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man  Into  orbit.  Just  as  this  man  was  able 
to  guide  this  fantaBtlcally  complicated  piece 
of  machinery  in  its  flights  around  the  world, 
and  Just  as  he  was  able  to  provide  the  in- 
telligence necessary  to  explain  objectively 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  felt,  so  will  the 
individual  always  be  the  ultimate  factor, 
regardless  of  the  advances  that  science  makes 
in  pushbutton  operations  of  sputniks  or  H- 
bombs.  Therefore,  on  this  Arnericanlzation 
Day  it  appears  fitting  and  proper  that  each 
one  of  us  reappraise  himself  in  the  light  of 
his  considerable  importance,  as  a  thinking, 
reasoning  American,  vital  to  the  future  of 
our  country,  rather  than  as  one  little  mean- 
ingless drop  of  water  in  a  tremendous,  power- 
ful ocean.  X  submit,  therefore,  that  Just  as 
each  of  us  is  grateful  to  be  a  citizen  of  such 
a  fabulous  country,  so  Is  the  country  grateful 
to  have  such  wonderful  citizens. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  smug  and  com- 
placent, just  because  we  live  in  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  country  on  earth.  The 
United  States  has  accepted  the  responsibili- 
ties of  world  leadership,  and  as  citizens,  we 
must  each  accept  our  share  of  the  burden. 
If  sotretlmes  those  who  we  are  attempting 
to  Btistain  and  support  app>ear  to  be  ungrate- 
ful, and  even  antagonistic,  remember  this  is 
not  an  unusual  reaction.  We  get  this  re- 
actlon"often  in  our  own  homes  from  our  own 
children:  yet,  in  the  long  run.  when  the 
chips  are  down  and  each  member  of  our  in- 
ternational family  is  grown  to  maturity  and 
contributing  his  share  to  the  mutual  welfare 
of  the  community,  we  can  look  back  on  our 
trials  and  tribulations  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  we  shared  in  the  hardships  and  hence, 
have  every  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
good  times.  In  this  respect,  we  can  take  a 
page  from  the  book  of  our  hosts,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  These  are  men  who  really 
know  and  appreciate  our  way  of  life.  They 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  other  unhap- 
pler  ways  and  they  have  been  willing  to  sacri- 
fice life  itself  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Ideals.  With  this  type  of  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  follow,  I  am  confident 
that  our  future  Is  in  good  hands  and  that 
you,  the  American  public,  will  go  any  dis- 
tance, along  any  road  that  leads  to  the  Just 
and  lasting  peace  that  signifies  the  attain- 
ment of  our  national  goal. 


Address    of    Charles    E.    Kinney,    National 
Chiep  of  Staff,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

Today  here  in  Jersey  City  we  bring  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Loyalty  Week  to  a 
rousing  beginning  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Starting  with  this  tremendous  parade  to- 
day; continuing  with  celebrations  every  day 
and  night  in  the  week  to  come  in  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  great  State  and  climaxing  with  an- 
other spjectacular  parade  in  Asbiu-y  Park  next 
Sunday.  This  Is  a  ringing  answer  to  those 
who  advocate  the  evils  of  communism  and 
other  "isms  "  alien  to  our  American  system 
of  government. 

No  other  patriotic  holiday  recognized  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  more  important  than  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Loyalty  Day  or  as  It  Is  called  here 
Americanization  Day.  It  is  the  one  day  set 
aside  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  letting 
the  world  know  that  we  Americans  vigorously 
reject  the  evils  of  communism  in  particular 
and  all  other  subversive  attacks  on  the 
American  system  of  government  in  general. 

Because  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
founded  Loyalty  Day  we  are  annually  con- 
fronted with  the  challenge  of  promoting 
widespread  observance  of  this  important  day. 
We  can  take  Just  pride  In  the  constant 
growth  of  the  Loyalty  Day  project  and  the 
increasing  number  of  communities  that  are 
supporting  this  movement  Once  again  the 
Capt.  Clinton  E.  Flsk  Post  132.  District  3, 
Jersey  City,  and  Hudson  County  have  demon- 


strated their  leadership  in  commemorating 
Loyalty  Day  for  this  Is  truly  the  birthplace 
of  this  celebration  which  is  now  nationwide. 

It  is  true  that  the  origin  of  Americaniza- 
tion Day  and  VFW  Loyalty  Day  was  inspired 
by  our  resentment  against  Communist  Party 
demonstrations  on  May  1  of  each  year  In  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  the  Reds  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  these  traditional 
celebrations  by  our  competition  for  public 
attention  is  significant.  In  this  direction  we 
can  take  much  pride  in  the  fact  that  our 
mission  was  accomplished. 

We  must  make  absolutely  certain  that 
there  will  never  be  a  revival  of  these  Commu- 
nist May  Day  demonstrations  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  must  strive  to  dry 
up  the  reservoir  of  potential  recruits  to 
communism  in  the  future. 

The  priceless  ingredient  which  has  made 
our  Nation  grow  from  a  weak  colony  of  3 
million  souls  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  a  great 
power  of  186  million  people  and  the  most 
productive  Nation  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
has  been  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment with  its  guarantees  of  religious,  per- 
sonal and  economic  freedoms. 

In  this  atmosphere  Americans  of  each 
generation  have  sought  to  leave  to  their 
children  a  better  land  than  they  themselves 
found.  Not  Just  better  In  a  material  way 
but  in  the  educational  and  cultural  develop- 
ments that  make  iot  a  better  family  and 
community  life. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  way  of  life  in 
America  was  simpler  and  easier,  when  htmian 
values  seemed  to  be  more  nearly  black  and 
white,  when  the  currents  of  national  pride 
ran  more  strongly  than  they  do  now.  In 
those  days,  the  Fourth  of  July  orators  called 
America  the  land  of  opportunity  and  the 
greatest  country  on  the  earth  and  we  be- 
lieved them.  In  our  schools  and  churches 
and  our  homes  we  were  tatight  pride  in 
country  and  on  holidays  the  bands  played 
and  the  flags  waved.  It  never  occurred  to 
anyone  that  all  this  was  unsophisticated 
or  corny. 

The  same  spirit  of  pride  and  belief  in  our 
destiny  pervaded  the  Nation  as  a  whole  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  this  century.  It  was 
an  atmosphere,  a  state  of  mind,  which  gave 
meaning  to  life,  put  some  ptirpose  into  toil 
and  struggle  and  fired  the  soul  of  many  a 
young  man  with  a  consuming  desire  to  be 
somebody. 

Now  America  is  no  longer  an  insular  coun- 
try. In  a  brief  half  century  we  have  had  to 
grow  up  and  take  our  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  it  has  been  a  painful 
and  often  a  confusing  experience.  We  have 
made  some  mistakes  and  have  learned  that 
we  have  some  national  faults.  We  have  be- 
come indisputably  the  leaders  of  the  Western 
World  and  we  have  found  that  such  leader- 
ship Involves  some  awesome  responsibilities 
We  have  also  learned  that  a  leader  is  always 
the  target  for  criticism  of  all  kinds,  much 
of  It  captious  and  unreasonable. 

The  heads  of  so-called  neutralist  nations 
come  to  our  shores  and  lecture  us  on  our 
faults  at  the  same  time  putting  their  hands 
out,  palms  upturned,  asking  for  financial  as- 
sistance. The  press  of  many  so-called 
friendly  countries  carries  on  a  constant 
drumfire  of  criticism  of  America  and  its  ac- 
tions— and  even  sometimes  of  Its  motives. 
We  are  told  by  people  who  dont  really  know 
us.  who  don't  know  what  America  Is  like, 
that  we  are  all  materialists  with  but  little 
desire  or  capacity  for  the  finer  things  of  life; 
that  we  are  psychopathic  about  the  threat 
of  world  communism;  and  so  on  and  on  down 
the  list  of  our  sins — personal,  national  and 
International. 

But  throughout  all  of  this,  in  the  name  of 
heaven.  let  us  remember  that  we  still  have 
a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of.  We  Americans 
have  become  so  sensitive  about  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  thinks  about  us  that  we 
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19  now  Inclined  to  He  down  and  roll  over 
whenever  the  finger  of  criticism  is  pointed 
our  way.  Yet  there  la  no  reason  to  be 
»polo«eUc  about  America  or  for  being  an 
American.  Other  nations  have  also  made 
their  mlstakee  and  It  would  be  difficult  for 
any  one  of  them  to  match  the  decent  Ideal- 
lam  which  we  have  brought  to  our  role  In 
world  affairs. 

In  World  War  II  we  did  more   than  any 
other  naUon  to  destroy  the  evil  forces  which 
were  determined  to  dominate  the  earth     We 
have  continued  to  pour  out  our  wealth  and 
our   manpower    In    an   attempt   to   shore   up 
freedom  and  human  decency  In  other  parts 
of  the  earth.    We  are  now  attempting  Insofar 
as  our   resources   permit,   to   assist   the    un- 
developed  countries   and    the   emerging    na- 
tions and  we  know  that  the  end  Is  not  yet  In 
sight.     We  do   these  things   because  we  be- 
lieve  that   they   are  right— not  for  territory 
nor  for  trade  or  for  the  love  of  power      We 
have  demonstrated  that  on  the  International 
scene  we  are  an  unselfish  people  and  we  all 
know  even  If  It  doeant  occur  to  our  critics 
that  the  wherewithal  for  all  this  comes  right 
out   of   our   burdensome    Income-tax    remit- 
tances and  that   in  many   famlU'^s  there   it 
hardship  because  of  our  national  generosity. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  It  Is  high  time  that 
we   all    start   saying    a   few    kind    words    for 
Uncle  Sam  whenever  the  occasion  arises  and 
perhaps  even  when  there  Is  no  obvious  occa- 
sion.   Somehow  we  must  revive  In  the  hearts 
of  our  young  people  the  deep  pride  that  all 
Americans  must  have  In  their  heritage. 

The  factor  which  made  America  an  Insplra- 
Uon  to  the  rest  of  the  world  grew  out  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  and  the  spiritual 
values  which  the  founders  of  our  Republic 
recognized  and  by  which  they  were  guided 

We  have  recognized  that  there  was  a  higher 
moral  law  to  which  governments  were  also 
accountable  We  have  humbly  acknowledged 
the  divine  Inspiration  which  made  and  pre- 
served us  as  a  nation.  We  have  read  of  and 
been  Iruiplred  by  the  action  of  George  Wash- 
ington In  kneeling  In  prayer  during  the 
dark  days  of  Valley  Forge.  We  In  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  have  used  this  scene  to 
depict  the  real  significance  of  Loyalty  Day  and 
hundred  of  thousands  of  posters  depicting 
the  Father  of  our  Country  kneeling  In  prayer. 
In  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  posts 
throughout  our  Nation.  We  know  that 
human  freedom  is  a  greater  force  than 
tyranny 

This  great  country  of  ours  Is  In  trouble — 
deep,  serious  trouble  We  have  been  In 
trouble  for  a  long  tlme^I  expect  that  we 
will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  The  threat 
Is  detailed  and  complex.  Basically,  however, 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  as  to 
the  ultimate  objective  of  International  com- 
munism. That  objective  Is  world  domina- 
tion and  the  United  States  of  America  is 
included  in  their  plans 

Against  the  external  dangers  of  commu- 
nism we  must  maintain  strong  and  adequate 
defenses — air.  sea.  and  land — at  home  and 
abroad  as  long  as  the  menace  continues 
Against  the  Internal  dangers  of  communism 
as  demonstrated  by  subversion,  sabotage,  and 
espiona*{e  we  must  be  constantly  on  guard 
and  must  support  wholeheartedly  our  bul- 
warks to  detect  these  menace* — the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee— '^os^et her  with 
our  local  law  enforcement  authorities 

There  Is  also  danger  of  another  sort  This 
does  not  come  from  an  armed  enemy  from 
without  nor  from  a  foreign  led  con.spiracy 
from  within  This  springs  rather  from  our 
own    people — the   danger  of    ap;ithy 

Apathy  on  our  part  or  an  inclination  to 
let  the  other  fellow  assume  the  responsi- 
bility that  each  citizen  has  an  obligation  to 
undertake,  can  well  lead  to  a  chain  of  events 


that    would    undermine    both    our    govern- 
mental and  economic  systems. 

At  the  beginning  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  National  Loyalty  Week  on  Americani- 
zation Day  here  in  Jersey  City  let  us  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  take  a  more  active  part 
m  the  affairs  of  our  community,  our  State 
and  our  Nation  We  should  look  to  the 
source  of  our  real  strength— the  family, 
the  schools,  the  churches,  the  community 
and  the  Government— and  seek  to  strengthen 
them  and  to  restore  them  to  their  proper 
places  of   importance 

As  an  American  citizen  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  I  am  grateful  for  having  t)een  chosen 
to  have  a  part  in  this  great  patriotic  piu-ade 
and  demon.stratlon  Capt  Clinton  E  '  Flsk 
Post  No  132.  Mayor  Thomas  Gangeml  and 
the  other  city  fathers  of  this  progressive 
American  city  together  with  all  the  citizens 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  part  In 
spon.sorlni?  this  celebration 

I  am  convinced  that  we  of  this  genera- 
tion and  our  sons  and  daughters  will  use 
the  same  faith  and  courage  that  motlvat  1 
the  men  at  Philadelphia  who,  under  divine 
guidance,  gave  us  first  our  Declaratl  >n  of 
Independence  and  later  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  our  Constitution 

On  Loyalty  Day,  1962,  we  reiterate  our 
creed,  there  are  none  of  our  great  domestic 
problems  which  we  as  a  free  people  cannot 
solve  There  Is  no  foreign  foe  for  which  we 
Its  a  free  people  need  ever  fear 
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HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLjtHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  1.  1962 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  read  the  text  of  an  outstanding 
address  prepared  for  delivery  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  American  Rocket  Society 
by  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  James  Fulton. 

In  his  speech.  Congressman  Fulton 
has  highlighted  some  very  important 
questions  In  the  area  of  research  and 
development  in  the  space  race.  As  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  I  am  sure  he 
has  spent  coi\siderable  time  research- 
ing and  studying  the  questions  presented 
in  the  speech. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Pulton's 
address  as  a  challenging  guideline  to  our 
space  research  and  development  effort. 

The  address  follows: 

A  HANort'L  or  QcicTNCsa 
As  we  earthbound  creatures  proceed  to 
the  exploration  of  the  great  universe,  we 
do  need  to  sit  down  for  contemplation  and 
study  with  a  (?<xid  handful  of  quietness  The 
silence  of  the  universe  Is  simply  the  silence 
to  earthbound  ears  and  atmosphere  trained 
hearing 

A  meaningful  quote  to  space  enthusiasts 
and  researchers  is  the  verse  from  the  Bible, 
■  Better  Is  a  handful  of  quietness  than  two 
handfuls  of  oil  and  a  striving  after  wind  " 
(  Eccleslastes  4  6  i  My  rprommeiidatlon  to- 
day is  that  we  sit  down  and  restudy  the  over- 
all purposes,  parameters  of  our  many  space 
projects  and  programs,  and  restate  the 
philosophy  of  the  area  of  reference  and  back- 
ground   within    which    these    programs    are 


placed  Are  we  proceeding  with  our  research 
development  and  explorat  on  programs  with 
two  handfuls  of  oil  and  a  striving  after 
wind''  This  Is  a  serious  and  meaningful 
challenge 

The  adoption  by  President  Kennedy  of 
the  manned  flights  to  the  moon  as  a  national 
goal  Is  one  example  in  fitting  many  lesser 
programs  Into  an  Integrated  longer  range 
target  But  In  consideration  of  the  universe 
and  the  challenge  of  space,  the  moon  flight. 
In  terms  of  space.  Is  simply  a  Journey  to 
a  suburban  community.  Let  us  face  the 
fact  a  Journey  to  a  suburban  community 
which  takes  60  hours  must  be  looked  at  as 
far  from  efficient  and  simply  too  long  In 
time,  and  the  effort  with  present  boosters, 
present  chemical  fuels  and  payload  capac- 
ity 13  completely  out  of  proportion  for  prac- 
tical purposes  for  the  future. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proposal  for  the  Nova 
rocket  with  the  innocence  of  a  child  on  a 
bright  spring  morning.  We  see  a  tremen- 
dous metal  rocket  as  tall  as  a  30-story  build- 
ing, with  the  proportions  of  an  elephant's 
body  and  the  payload  as  big  as  a  rabbit's 
head  A  well  proportioned  dinosaur  with  a 
dally  diet  of  herbs,  folla^  and  grass  would 
.•rack  a  big  smile  not  only  because  of  the  un- 
gainly proportions  of  the  Nova  rocket,  but 
also  because  of  the  low  yield  chemical  fuels 
and  Intricate  plumbing  for  Its  Insldes.  I 
have  described  the  present  day  liquid  fuel 
boosters  as  plumt>ers'  nightmares,  but  the 
Nova  rocket  plans  are  really  plumbers'  night- 
mares In  the  big  economy  size.  From  the 
proposals  already  being  made  by  our  scien- 
tists and  research  workers,  the  costs  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  string  or  a  stable  of 
Novas  will  dwarf  the  size  of  all  other  US 
projects  put  together  The  toUl  US  budget 
of  $a  billion  annually  for  public  works  be- 
comes lost  In  the  budget  shuffle  and  as  can 
be  seen,  such  a  space  change  in  the  U,8 
budget  for  one  purpose  alone,  regardless  of 
all  the  other  research  and  development  work, 
throws  the  US  Government's  budget  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion 

I  have  been  one  of  those  people  who  has 
been  a  big  booster  for  space  and  space  pro- 
grams for  a  number  of  years,  and  agree 
completely  with  the  concept  that  the  ex- 
ploration, research  and  development  of  the 
universe  Is  not  only  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion but  the  opening  up  of  the  continents 
of  the  world  multiplied  many  times.  We 
have  not  yet  felt  the  real  impact  of  space 
and  the  space  programs  My  deep  concern 
Is  that  the  space  programs  adopted  be  well 
thought  out  and  placed  In  the  proper  per- 
spective and  philosophy,  bo  that  we  do  not 
wake  up  having  shot  a  meaningless  and  ex- 
j^enslve  bolt  Into  space,  of  high  mass  and 
velocity,  but  of  bitterly  low  productivity  and 
practical  results 

Already  we  can  see  that  the  flight  of  60 
hours  each  way  on  a  moon  Journey  Is  too 
long  practically  and  probably  hazardous  as 
well  While  we  are  making  radiation  stud- 
ies, we  must  remember  that  our  moon  pro- 
granis  are  scheduled  for  the  late  1960*8  when 
the  solar  storms  and  radiation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  at  peak.  The  11th  year  cycle  of 
solar  storms  and  radiation  will  be  at  Its  mo:t 
stormy  peak  In  the  late  1960'8,  so  that  a  sub- 
urban trip,  even  to  the  moon,  must  be  looked 
upon  with  new  parameters 

Looking  at  the  proposals  for  the  advanced 
Saturn  programs  and  the  Nova  rocket  pro- 
grams, we  might  l>e  well  advised  to  remem- 
ber the  warning  on  September  1.  1901,  of  Dr 
Simon  Newcombe.  writing  In  McClures  for 
September  1901  "The  first  successful  filer 
will  be  the  hard  work  of  watchmaking  and 
win  carry  nothing  heavier  than  in  Insect." 
While  we  are  setting  again  the  space  tar- 
gets ahead  in  ascending  magnitude  we  should 
pause  to  take  a  survey  on  the  platform  where 
we  now  stand  In  space.  We  in  the  United 
-States  and  the  free  world  have  a  good  plat- 
form U>  start  Into  space      I  have  denied  all 
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along  that  there  was  a  space  or  missile  gap 
between  ourselves  and  any  other  countries, 
and  I  believe  present  knowledge  now  bears 
out  this  fact  Back  In  1959  and  1960  those  of 
us  who  steadfastly  maintained  this  point  of 
view  were  often  looked  upon  as  being  pedes- 
trian and  lacking  Imagination  but  sufficient 
u  is  to  see  that  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  pundits  with  whom  we  have  argued  now 
are  classed  In  the  nature  of  the  ludicrous  and 
cause  a  slight  snicker  because  of  the  politi- 
cal overtones  that  were  in  evidence  at  the 
tune 

We  must  remember  that  the  Mercury 
manned  space  fllghU  have  been  99  44/100 
percent  successful  so  that  of  the  three 
planned  coming  Mercury  flights,  at  least  one 
flight  will  probably  be  canceled  as  not  nec- 
essary We  should  not  forget  that  the  Thor 
booster  has  set  a  reliable  record  of  95  percent 
In  1960  space  shots.  We  have  thus  come  to 
the  time  when  manned  space  flight  becomes 
training  and  navigation  and  orbiting  any 
satellite  becomes  highly  efficient  operational 
programing. 

My  recommendations  for  the  new  param- 
eters of  space  are  as  follows:  Plan  for 
b(x>ster  complexes  and  speeds  of  1  bil- 
lion pounds  thrust  and  100,000  miles 
per  hour.  For  these  parameters  the 
present  projects  and  plans  are  clearly  Inade- 
quate. Taking  the  problem  of  speed,  if  we 
extrapolate  the  Increase  of  speeds  from  1909 
to  1962,  we  can  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  same  proportion  that  I  am 
suggesting  For  example,  Glenn  H.  Curtis 
at  the  First  Bennet  International  Airplane 
Race  at  the  first  International  flying  meet 
at  Rheims,  France,  flew  at  a  speed  of  45  7/10 
miles  per  hour,  and  took  the  prize.  For  the 
X-i5  present  level  of  accomplishment.  Major 
Walker,  Nell  Armstrong.  Scott  Crossfield.  and 
Maj  Robert  White  are  bringing  within  reali- 
sation speeds  of  4,200  miles  and  up- 
ward per  hour  and  250,000  feet  altitude — 
and  this  is  for  a  plane  operating  In  what 
we  know  as  the  atmosphere.  Using  this 
hundredfold  Increase  of  speed  In  planes  as 
the  method  of  calculating  speeds  to  come 
In  space,  we  find  some  amazing  figures. 
We  nnd  speeds  of  100.000  miles  per  hour 
only  4  times  the  present  planned  escape 
speed  of  25,000  miles  per  hour,  which  would 
shorten  the  moon  trip  to  2'i  hours  each 
way.  But  we  find  by  extrapolation  that  100 
times  the  25,000  miles  per  hour  escape  speed 
now  planned  becomes  for  the  future  2,500.000 
nules  per  hour.  Such  parameters  of  speed 
likewise  force  us  to  raise  our  parameters  of 
disUince  because  we  are  then  planning  out 
of  the  suburban  or  moon  area  as  such 
speeds  cannot  be  used  and  have  burst  the 
bounds  of  suburban  moon  travel. 

I  reconunend  strongly  to  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

Increased  emphasis  on  research  and  de- 
velopment of  high-energy  propellants  and 
fuels  such  as  boron  and  fluorine.  This  will 
reduce  the  size  of  the  boosters  and  Increase 
the  capacity  of  the  payload.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  hydrogen  can  be  depended  upon 
for  extended  space  missions  such  as  the 
Apollo  program  to  the  moon  because  of  Its 
low  boiling  point  and  necessity  for  high 
Insulation  and  Increases  In  the  demands  of 
weight  and  room  In  the  space  vehicle.  Bo- 
rons and  fluorine  are  space  storable  and 
do  not  require  such  Insulation.  Because  of 
their  high  specific  Impulse,  combination  of 
these  high-energy  propellants  would  greatly 
Increase  payload, 

I  strongly  recommend  an  increase  of  the 
NASA  budget  for  boron  fuels.  Boron  fuels 
fall  under  the  Office  of  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. The  directorship  of  that  office  is  now 
vacant,  with  only  an  acting  director.  Thomas 
F  Dixon.  Associate  Administrator  of  NASA. 
Within  that  office  Is  the  Propulsion  and 
Power  Generation  Office,  which  was  also 
without  a  director  until  recently.  These  gaps 
in   NASA  organization   hold  back  progress. 


It  is  Impossible  to  find  the  specific  project 
for  boron  fuels  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  budget 
because  many  projects  are  lumped  together 
In  a  general  research  and  advanced  tech- 
nology budget.  -Reprogramlng  of  funds 
within  NASA  Is  the  usual  way  In  which  one 
project  Is  built  up  and  others  deemphasized. 
Advanced  technology  for  liquid  propulsion 
Includes  many  research  programs  besides 
boron  fuels  and.  with  a  limited  amount  of 
money,  the  competition  results  In  less  of  an 
effort  in  boron  fuels  than,  I  understand, 
even  NASA  would  like.  Thereiore,  to  In- 
crease boron  fuels  work,  the  total  advanced 
technology  for  liquid  propulsion  budget  will 
have  to  Increase. 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the  situa- 
tion: 


Flsr:*!  year  I  FLscal  vcar 
IMU         1         19«'>3 


$7,000,0(10        13, 7(>0.000 


Total   rpqw.st    1(*\3  lunlml   of,  ( 

.\.\.><.\  for  liijuid  proi.uLsion  ; $lf.3, 102, 000 

N.V.'^.K  tiuilpi't  rt'()ut\>:t  for 
iinulysis  nnd  r\[Krirncntiil 
<l»-vck>iimpiit  for  li'iMul  pro- 
puLsion .   .       .   

IiKlubtry  iiroiKJSiil  to  (Icvclop 
oxygen  dinuoriik'-dilioiiiin; 
space  ."stonililc  proix'lhint     . 

Maximum  i)os,sil>U'  to  pru- 
dently s[X'nd 

NASA  inl»nl  N»itli  riv-ii^ct  to  j 
al)Ove  industry  proiwsiil.       '        200,  CKlO 


40(1,  IKX) 


1 4,  noo,  000 

20.000,000 


'  Includes  pro|)ollants. 

I  believe  at  least  9500,000  should  be  added 
to  fill  the  blank  for  fiscal  1953,  in  addition 
to    regularly    budgeted    NASA   funds. 

NASA  argues  they  do  not  know  enough 
about  dlborane  yet  to  decide  whether  It  can 
be  used  as  a  fuel.  The  potential  of  dlborane 
has  been  obvious  for  2  years  and  yet  now 
NASA  has  no  experimental  programs  to  try 
to  answer  their  own  questions,  nor  will  the 
•200.000  planned  go  very  far  in  getting  an- 
swers. Also,  at  least  one  major  rocket  com- 
pany is  sure  enough  of  dlborane  to  put 
their  own  money  into  preliminary  tests. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  make  a  "go  ahead 
or  abandon  It  '  decision  on  pentaborane  by 
December  1962.  It  is  most  urgent  that  NASA 
try  to  gear  its  dlborane  work  to  this  schedule 
so  that  NASA  will  have  some  Idea  of  fu- 
ture requirements  at  that  time.  Then,  the 
future  scheduling  could  be  done  In  the  light 
of    a   coordinated   national    requirement. 

The  NASA  has  concentrated,  in  the  high 
energy  fuel  field,  on  liquid  hydrogen  which 
may  prove  satisfactory  for  many  space  pro- 
pulsion missions.  However,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  liquid  hydrogen  will  not  be 
satisfactory  for  all  missions;  this  Is  due  to 
Its  low  boiling  point  which  makes  Impossible 
space  storabillty  without  special  provisions 
which  impose  weight  penalties. 

Much  work  Is  needed  to  improve  space- 
storable  fuels.  State  of  the  art  combina- 
tions, such  as  hydrazines  and  nitrogen  t.e- 
troxlde,  do  not  allow  payloads  equal  to  liquid 
hydrogen.  Advanced,  high  energy,  space 
storable  fuels,  such  as  boranes  and  fluorine 
compounds,  offer  even  higher  payload  capa- 
bility than  liquid  hydrogen  and  are  storable 
without  sjjeclal  provisions.  In  addition,  the 
develc^ment  of  these  advanced  propellants 
will  allow  increased  system  simplicity  (re- 
liability) .  ease  of  handling,  and  minimum 
vehicle  size.  For  further  discussion  of  a 
more  technical  nature,  see  exhibit  1  and 
charts  attached. 

Chemical  fuels  and  oxidizers  have  devel- 
oped from  the  alcohol-oxygen  system  of  the 
German  'V-2  to  the  exotic  boranes  and 
fluorine  compounds  available  today.  The 
specific  Impulse  and  payload  capability  has 
increased  markedly  as  these  new  propellants 
have  changed  from  test  tube  curiosities  to 
tank  car  reality. 

However,  the  adoption  of  superior  fuels 
by  the  systems  ei^glneers  has  been  slow.  In 
addition   to   specific    Impulse    and   physical 


characteristics,  evaluation  includes  logistics, 
economy,  launch  operations,  mission  charac- 
teristics and  spacecraft  systems.  Economy 
has  dictated  the  recent  U.S.  standardization 
on  kerosene  and  liquid  oxygen  for  big  boost- 
ers (the  H-1  engine  In  the  Saturn,  etc.). 
The  huge  amount  of  fuel  used  during  the 
boost  phase  requires  the  lowest  possible  cost 
per  pound,  even  at  some  sacrifice  In  specific 
Impulse. 

In  upper  stages,  fuel  quantities  are  less  and 
performance  Is  the  principal  criteria.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid 
oxygen  were  thought  to  be  the  ultimate 
propellant  combination  from  the  standpoint 
of  ^Specific  Impulse,  and  so  all  of  our  upper 
stage  propulsion  work  was  centered  about 
this  system.  It  is  a  big  gamble  and  the  out- 
come still  cannot  be  predicted  because  no 
person  can  presently  assure  practical  opera- 
tional feasibility  of  the  liquid-hydrogen 
engine  in  extended  space  missions. 

Even  if  the  Uquld-hydrogen  engine  Is 
technically  successful,  its  utility  for  some 
spsu^e  missions  is  In  doubt.  The  very  low- 
boiling  point  of  liquid  hydrogen  means  that 
appreciable  amounts  will  be  lost  through 
evaporation  as  time  goes  on,  even  In  the  cold 
of  outer  space,  and  especially  near  the  moon 
or  planets  where  sunlight  Is  reflected  to  the 
vehicle.  The  penalty  of  much  or  appre- 
ciable heavy  Insulation  cannot  be  afforded. 

An  Important  plan  for  space  flights  in- 
volves caching  of  supplies  on  the  moon. 
Liquid  hydrogen  simply  would  not  stay  put. 
Thus  the  need  for  a  truly  space  storable  pro- 
pellant is  demonstrated. 

Fortunately,  such  materials  are  available. 
The  combination  of  dlborane  and  a  relatively 
new  oxidizer  would  provide  substantially  the 
same  impulse  as  hydrogen-oxygen  and  actu- 
ally greater  payload  In  such  missions  as  lunar 
landing  and  takeoff.  The  dlborane  system 
is  completely  storable  without  Insulation,  In 
space  and  on  the  moon.  Simple  refiective 
coating  of  the  tank  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Concerning  this  boron  system.  Dr.  Hugh 
Dryden,  Deputy  AdmlnistraUM'  of  NASA,  said 
recently,  "Analysis  has  shown  that  a  new 
propellant  combination  holds  considerable 
promise  for  certain  applications.  A  test  pro- 
gram will  be  Initiated." 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  and  the 
United  States  must  avoid  single  approach 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  space  exploration. 
The  missions  of  the  futvire  will  be  so  varied 
and  complex  that  no  one  propellant  can  best 
meet  every  requirement.  We  must  have  an 
arsenal  of  rocket  engines  to  choose  from;  to 
minimize  mission  cost  and  to  maximize  the 
chances  for  success. 

It  appears  that  the  United  States  has  a 
substantial  lead  over  Russia  In  this  area 
of  high  energy  propellants.  While  they  con- 
centrated on  big  boosters,  we  see  no  evidence 
of  the  capability  of  Russian  chemical  in- 
dustry to  produce  these  Intricate  boranes 
and  fluorine  comp>ovmds.  Upper  stages  using 
high  energy  fuels  can  help  overcome  the 
booster  gap.    We  should  exploit  this  lead. 

An  aggressive  program,  coordinated  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  DOD,  could  make  a 
high  energy  fueled  rocket  engine  a  reality 
in  several  years.  The  United  States  would 
have  unrivaled  flexibility  in  upper  stage  se- 
lection for  each  mission.  We  can  afford 
nothing  less  than  the  best  that  our  amazing 
American   technology  can   give   us. 

I  recommend  strongly  the  moving  up  in 
time  and  broadening  the  base  of  the  nuclear 
propellant  programs.  The  VS.  space  pro- 
grams should  emphasize  reactor  development 
as  there  are  plainly  not  enough  reactors  in 
being  or  currently  planned  to  handle  even 
a  slightly  expanded  program.  In  my  opinion 
these  reactors  are  not  adequate  even  for  the 
present  contemplated  programs.  Nuclear 
power  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  extended 
space  probes  by  space  vehicles,  and  I  dis- 
agree with  those  people  who  place  the  prac- 
tical use  of  nuclear  propellant  systems  be- 
hind   the    development    of    the    advanced 
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Saturn  and  Nova  chemical  systems  Experi- 
enced frl«nd»  In  the  nuclear  propellanl  field 
agree  with  this  accelerated  timetable. 

When  speaking  of  the  performance  of  an 
automobile  or  an  airplane,  one  frequently 
uses  such  terms  as  horsepower  and  rate  of 
gasoline  consvimptlon.  As  we  know,  In  the 
rocket  business,  the  usxial  term  for  efficiency 
or  merit  Is  sp)eclflc  Impulse,  the  pounds  of 
thrust  per  pound  per  second  of  fuel  con- 
sumed. Our  best  chemical  rockets  have  spe- 
cific Impulse  of  around  300  seconds.  The 
nuclear  rocket,  however,  has  a  specific  Im- 
pulse about  three  times  as  high.  This  means 
that  about  two  to  three  times  as  large  a  pay- 
load  can  be  put  In  orbit  using  the  same 
weight  rocket  engine. 

A  single  Saturn  with  a  nuclear  third  stage 
Is  adequate  for  a  manned  limar  mission  with 
no  need  for  rendevous.  A  first  stage  booster 
using  five  I'.i-mlUlon-pound  thrust.  F-l 
engines  would  be  sufficient.  For  the 
more  ambitious  missions,  such  as  to  the 
planets,  the  advantages  are  even  greater 

Obviously  there  la  much  development  to 
be  done  on  the  nuclear  rocket  engine,  but 
Just  because  It  Is  nuclear  and  unfamiliar, 
'et's  not  overestimate  the  difficulty,  lets  get 
on  with  the  Job.  The  development  required 
can,  I  believe,  be  accomplished  in  time  for 
the  nuclear  engine  to  become  a  part  of  t!ie 
Apollo  program. 

I  strongly  recommend  Increased  emphasis 
on  the  solid  propellant  development  pro- 
grams and  believe  that  the  projected  time  for 
such  development  more  nearly  coincides  with 
the  statements  of  the  companies  engaged  In 
this  field,  rather  than  the  extended  times 
estimated  by  various  segments  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  Increased  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  new  systems  develop- 
ment. For  example.  Ion  engine  development 
for  outer  space  economical  and  high-speed 
navigation,  and  the  four  most  Important 
direct  conversion  methods  now  under  re- 
search. 

Progress  in  mlrromlnlaturizatlun  and 
molecular  electronics  has  been  anvazingly 
rapid.  Bectronlc  packages  which  go  into 
space  have  been  and  are  being  reduced  in 
size  drastically.  Unfortunately,  develop- 
ment of  the  advanced  power  packaxes  which 
must  supply  electricity  to  these  systems  and 
to  the  other  systems  In  our  space  vehicles 
aad  land  and  sea  craft  has  not  kept  pace. 
Greater  empha&i.s  must  be  placed  on  these 
systems  to  achieve  the  siise  and  eRicienctes 
which  appear  po.ssiblp 

Let's  examine  some  of  the  systems  which 
could  and  should  provide  radical  improve- 
ment In  these  areas.  First,  magnetohydrr*- 
^ynamlc  p<jwer  generation  where  the  moving 
solid  conductor  of  a  con^-entlonal  electric 
genemtor  is  replaced  by  a  Jet  of  Ionized  ccasee 
The  theory  is  simple  and  feasibility  has  t>een 
demtonstrated.  but  much  work  needs  to  be 
done  before  magnetohydrodynamlcs  can 
take  Its  place  as  a  competitive  power  gen- 
erator. Methtxls  must  be  found  to  Improve 
the  electrical  properties  of  refractories  at 
high  temperatures.  Extracting  p<  wer  from 
the  gas  stream  presents  additional  problems. 
Materials  are  the  key  and  research  should 
lead  to  direct  conversion  at  an  efficiency  50 
j)erc«'tu  better  than  the  very  best  power- 
planta  now  available.  The  possibility  of 
such  improvement  for  large-scale  power 
generation  i.s  not  the  only  attraction  Solu- 
tion of  the  problem.s  could  lead  to  efficient 
mai^netohydnxlynamlc  generation  of  elec- 
tricity from  exh.iust  gases  in  Jet  ar.cl  r  Krket 
engines. 

Thermionic  power  generation  shows  strik- 
ing poasibilities  f'>r  extremely  lightweight 
power  paclcaKc.^  for  .space  and  its  possible  use 
In  conjunction  with  nucle.ir  reactors  may 
lead  to  tremendous  improvement  over  the 
present-day  nurlear  systems  Here  a^aln, 
just     as     ^\th     magnetohydrodyn.imlrs     In- 


adequate materials  are  the  major  problems 
We  need  to  Und  better  methods  of  counter- 
acting the  space  charge.  Fabrication  tech- 
niques suitable  for  the  extremely  small  toler- 
ance Involved  must  t)e  devised.  Solving 
these  problems  appear  entirely  feasible  but 
research  must  be  concentrated  in  these  prob- 
lem areas 

Thermoelectricity  has  been  with  us  longer 
The  familiar  SNAP  generators  have  rendered 
useful  service  Thermoelectric  devices,  how- 
ever, have  by  no  means  lived  up  to  their 
early  promise.  Materials  aijaln  are  the  prob- 
lem. There  are  surely  thermoelectric  ma- 
terials with  higher  figures  of  merit  than  any 
we  have  touiid  so  fur.  We  must  search  these 
out.  particularly  In  the  higher  temperature 
ranges  to  gue  us  Increased  efficiency  and 
smaller  si/«. 

I  have  mentioned  three  direct  conversion 
methods  In  each  case.  Inadequate  materi- 
als are  the  problem  Concentrated  materials 
rt-seiirch  can  and  should  lead  to  drastic  im- 
provements enabling  the  fulfillment  of  the 
high  promise  shown  by  these  systems  for 
both  spa.e  and  terrestrial  uses. 

The  other  direct  conversion  system  which 
ih.vild  tie  mentioned  is  fuel  cells.  Large 
scale  develiipment  is  underway  for  the  Apollo 
.system  The  U  .S  Navy  is  also  develop- 
mg  such  systems  i-ji  posi.ible  subma- 
rine propulsio'n.  Prntcress  has  been  ex- 
cellent tu  date  in  the  hydrngen-oxy>?en  fuel 
cell,  but  is  the  hydr^igen-uxygen  fuel  cell 
the  ir.tlnui.te»  Are  there  any  other  fuels 
and  oxidants  which  might  give  better  ef- 
hciencv  and  urewter  power  derwlty'  Cm 
we  utilise  a  hydrocarbon  directly"*  The-te 
answers  mu.si  be  f  »und  through  research 
wlio»»e  success  could  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact, not  )n;y  on  our  spare  and  defense  ef- 
:  >rt8.  but  In  aU  aspects  of  our  everyday  life 

Finally.  I  strongly  recommend  that  In- 
crea.sed  study  and  attention  be  paid  to 
various  types  of  rendezvf>us  .systems,  whether 
earth  orbital  direct  Right,  or  moon  rbltal 
•  »r  m  >on  located  We  must  m.ike  sure  that 
the  efficiency  that  can  be  obUilned  through 
proper  rendezvous  procedures  Is  not  loet 
through  emphasis  '<i\  the  Nova  big  bot>«ter 
and  direct   ascent   type  of   pr  >gram 

In  conrkislon,  I  strongly  recommend  de- 
velopment of  constructive  and  alternate  pro- 
grams as  a  broad  bace  of  approach,  with 
trreat  emphasis  on  R  AD  In  high  energy 
luels.  chemical  and  nuclear,  and  new  power 
systems  In  the  now  basic  research  field  which 
m  the  long  run  will  reach  the  m^^st  efficient 
and  economical  result  As  we  look  ahead 
to  our  spproarh  to  the  productive  limit  on 
the  size  of  the  earth  launch  boosters  and 
vehicle*,  we  must  carefully  plan  or  our 
space  methods  will  be  looked  upon  as 
Egyptian  pyramids  by  the  generations  <»f  the 
future — a  fine  Idea,  a  monumental  task  but 
how  u.seful  and  how  pr^xluctlve  to  the 
prf*gress  of  mankind,  the  advance  ot  civiliza- 
tion and  the  discipline*  of  re«parrh  develop- 
ment, and  exploration  of  the  universe 


One  Hundredth  Anniverfary  of  tli«  Lbb- 
kenheimer  Co.  of  GncinnaK 


EXl^NSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  May  1.  1962 

Mi-  CLANCY.  Mr  Speaker,  this  year 
one  of  the  leading  industries  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Lunkenheimer  Co.  in  Cincin- 
nati, is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary, 
and  Mr.  Paul  M.  Arnall.  president  of  Lun- 
kenhelmer,  l.s  in  Washington  to  accept 


an  award  on  behalf  of  the  company  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  IJnlted 
SUtes. 

Lunkenheimer  started  in  1862  to  orig- 
inate and  develop  valves  and  metal  alloys 
for  industry.  Over  the  next  100  years, 
it  had  a  deep  impact  on  industry  stand- 
ards. Lunkenheimer  original  designs 
and  patents  are  legion,  and  its  alloys 
have  become  the  basis  for  numerous 
standard  .specifications. 

As  it  ot)serves  its  100th  anniversary  In 
1962,  Mr.  Amall  Is  confident  that  no  end 
is  in  Sight  for  industry's  constantly  grow- 
ing needs  for  new  valves  and  alloys  to 
meet  more  severe  operating  require- 
ments. In  the  past  10  years.  Lunken- 
iieimer  has  added  more  new  plant  space, 
modernized  more  facilities,  developed 
and  introduced  more  new  valves  than  in 
any  similar  period  in  Its  100-year 
iustory. 

Back  m  1862.  Frederick  Lunkenheimer. 
a  young  brass  foundry  owner  In  Cincin- 
nati, believed  he  could  devise  a  valve  that 
would  solve  a  problem  plaguing  the  Ohio 
River  side-wheelers — failure  of  steam 
boilers  to  withstand  higher  pressures  and 
temi>eratures  as  these  mainstays  of  early 
commerce  tried  for  faster  speeds.  A 
better  valve  had  to  be  made  to  regulate 
pressures  of  more  than  100  pounds;  most 
boats  had  been  running  in  the  60-  to  80- 
ix)und  range.  Paddleboat  captains  hung 
weights  on  their  boats'  lever  safety 
valves  to  increase  pressure  and  speed. 
often  with  disastrous  results.  Frederick 
Lunkenheimer,  who  emigrated  from 
Germany  in  1845,  put  a  natural  genius 
for  metallurgy  to  work,  developed  a  brass 
which  became  known  as  "steam  metal. " 
and  adapted  it  to  his  new  valve.  This 
valve's  basic  principle  remains  today,  a 
■first"  for  the  company,  as  other  "flrats" 
liavc  been  added  over  its  100-year  his- 
tory. It  established  the  Lunkenheimer 
reputation  for  exclusive  design  and  for 
quality  and  efficient  performance  stand- 
ards, and  all  the  economies  of  quality 
valves  soon  were  adopted  by  industrial 
plants  as  the  Lunkenheimer  line  began 
to  expand. 

In  just  a  few  sliort  flourishing  years. 
the  foundry  became  the  Cincinnati  Brass 
Works  in  1883,  the  Lunkenheimer  Brass 
Manufacturing  Co.,  incorporated  In  1889, 
and  then  in  1892.  the  Lunkenheimer  Co. 
Frederick  Lunkenheimer  was  active  imtil 
his  d^ath  in  1889.  His  designs  were  not 
forgotten  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  the  Lunkenheimer  name  and  Its 
leadership  in  quahty  valves  had  become 
worldwide.  Around  the  world.  Lunken- 
heimer products  con.slstently  received 
first  award.s  for  "general  excellence  and 
superiority"'  in  world's  fairs  and  exposi- 
tion.*! 

Along  with  changing  times  of  the  early 
1900  s.  Lunkenheimer  entered  into  some- 
thing new.  In  its  continuing  effort  to 
broaden  markets  and  keep  abreast  a 
growing  nation's  needs,  the  company 
built  two  experimental  automobiles  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Lunkenheimer  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Co.  When  aviation  was 
coming  into  its  own,  Lunkenheimer  en- 
gineering devices  went  Into  the  early 
planes.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  for  one, 
specified  Lunkenheimer  products  in  re- 
fitting his  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  for  his 
tran.satlantic  flight. 
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This  Is  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Lunkenheimer 
Co.  over  the  years  in  the  development  of 
valves  and  metal  alloys  for  Industry. 

One  of  the  key  reasons  for  the  ad- 
vances made  within  the  last  decade  lies 
With  Mr.  Arnall,  who  Is  widely  known 
for  his  insistence  upon  the  highest  prod- 
uct quality,  the  most  efficient  service  and 
sound  profitable  operation,  and  consid- 
erable attention  has  been  given  to  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  product  developments. 
Furthermore.  Lunkenheimer  has  worked 
in  close  cooperation  with  Its  industrial 
distributors.  Hepresentatlves  of  these 
distributors  sttWy  at  the  company's  own 
.'^chool  for  industrial  distributors  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Sales  meetings  and  training 
.sessions  are  conducted  to  provide  dis- 
tributors and  their  salesmen  with  the 
latest  technical,  application,  and  service 
information  on  the  old  reliable  as  well 
as  the  new  and  improved  Lunkenheimer 
lines. 

As  Lunkenheimer  observes  its  100th 
anniversary,  Mr.  Arnall  sees  new  oppor- 
tunities in  the  research  and  development 
of  metal  alloys  and  valve  designs,  as 
technological  changes  in  industry  and 
explorations  in  space  continue  their  ad- 
vances. 

We  in  Cincinnati  are  proud  of  the 
progress  of  this  great  company,  and  ex- 
tend to  its  management  and  employees 
deep  appreciation  for  their  example  of 
initiative,  courage,  diligence  and  wis- 
dom, and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  the 
company's  continued  progress  In  the 
years  ahead.  We  also  extend  to  them 
our  congratulations  for  the  many  and 
varied  contributions  that  they  have  made 
to  the  general  welfare  of  Cincinnati 
proper  and  to  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 


Freedom's  Rule  Under  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.1962 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Is  a  highly  significant  date  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  It  Is  Law  Day, 
U.S.A.,  and  on  this  day  the  American 
people  are  observing  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica preserves  and  guarantees  the  Individ- 
ual liberties  and  dignity  of  mankind  by 
a  code  of  law.  Law  Day  reminds  us  as 
citizens  that  we  live  under  a  government 
of  laws,  not  men;  that  we  proceed  under 
a  system  of  order  and  tradition  Into  a 
world  of  chaos  and  threatening  aimihlla- 
tion.  Law  Day  serves  to  reinforce  our 
faith  In  the  heritage  of  this  Nation,  and 
demonstrates  the  contrasts  between  our 
democracy  and  communism. 

On  April  7.  1961,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  joint  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress which  designated  May  1  each  year 
as  Law  Day.  We  have  even  greater 
respect  for  Law  Day  when  we  realize 
that  it  comes  at  a  time  when  America  Is 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  survival  which 
knows  no  precedent.  Beginning  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 


bulwark  of  America's  strength  has  been 
its  rule  of  law.  To  many,  the  law  is 
many  things.  The  law  may  be  a  uni- 
formed police  officer,  a  jail,  a  courthouse, 
or  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  To  others, 
the  law  may  be  our  national  documents 
encased  In  the  National  Archives.  To 
some,  the  law  represents  restrictions,  and 
denial  of  selfish  ambitions.  But  to  most 
Americans,  the  law  stands  for  protec- 
tion, not  hindrance,  for  guarantees,  not 
confiscation. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  free- 
dom and  liberty  exist  before  the  law, 
and  that  the  creation  of  laws  bring  re- 
striction. Should  many  of  man's  activi- 
ties be  left  unbridled,  man  would  never 
have  progressed  as  he  has — he  would 
have  destroyed  himself,  instead.  The 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were 
not  wTitten  as  doctrines  of  restriction, 
they  were  written  as  the  framework  for 
freedom  and  liberty.  The  law  which 
has  followed  in  the  spirit  of  these  doc- 
trines has  made  our  freedoms  even  more 
secure.  It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  am  sure 
the  hope  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  that 
as  the  Congress  acts  in  these  troubled 
times,  it  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  free- 
doms under  law  which  made  this  Nation 
great.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  resort  to  short- 
sighted measures  to  counter  the  threats 
to  our  existence.  I  am  sure  that  much 
of  the  membership  joins  in  the  hope 
that  the  defenses  we  adopt  will  not  in- 
fringe on  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  American.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
render our  freedoms  to  combat  those 
abroad  who  have  none,  then  our  gain 
has  no  mark  of  victory. 

On  domestic  issues,  we  must  continue 
to  foster  free  competition,  and  free  en- 
terprise. The  freedom  to  decide  eco- 
nomic questions  has  allowed  each  Amer- 
ican more  dignity  and  comfort  than  any 
other  man.  This  same  freedom  of  choice 
has  kept  our  industries  efficient,  lean, 
and  increasingly  productive.  We  have 
seen  that  private  capital  and  the  free- 
dom to  invest  it  affords  the  American 
people  a  standard  of  living  and  economic 
might  which  knows  no  peer.  And  this 
miracle  has  taken  place  in  the  short 
span  of  186  years,  which  is  phenomenal 
in  the  face  of  the  ages  of  history. 

Those  institutions  we  have  thus  far 
preserved  we  must  continue  to  safe- 
guard. Once  America  abandons  its 
founding  principles,  the  decay  of  its  sys- 
tems are  sure  to  follow.  Americans  are 
known  for  their  initiative,  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  risk.  Our  forefathers  left 
their  homelands  to  escape  servitude. 
They  traded  security  for  chance.  It  is 
not  state  servitude  which  made  America 
great,  it  is  the  opportunity  for  self -pur- 
suit. 

America's  economy  grows.  The  needs 
of  the  consumer  Increase.  Our  research 
progresses,  new  products  are  developed 
for  new  markets.  We  are  living  in  an 
age  which  fosters  freedom.  We  are  part 
of  an  age  which  demands  that  each 
American  puts  forth  his  finest. 

And  each  American  must  also  have  the 
courage  to  act.  We  are  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  which  uses  quick  and  silent  ways. 
Our  defenses,  therefore,  must  be  many. 
They  range  from  a  sound,  stable  econ- 


omy to  high-powered  missiles.  The  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Congress  to 
raise  and  support  armies  has  this  Nation 
with  the  strongest  defense  in  its  history. 
Just  this  session,  the  Congress  realized 
the  need  for  additional  defense  measures, 
and  we  appropriated  $47,839,491  for  our 
armed  establishment.  This  sum  is  an 
increase  of  some  $1  billion  over  last 
years'  appropriation.  Our  armed  might 
has  never  been  greater,  and  the  atomic 
tests  this  Nation  now  conducts  in  the 
Pacific  attest  that  we  intend  to  keep  it 
that  way.  In  addition  to  raising  mili- 
tary deterrents,  we  must  also  focus  our 
attention  to  those  who  would  destroy 
America  from  within.  The  Commimist 
plot  to  subvert  freedom  also  includes  the 
destruction  of  our  legal  system. 

The  law,  our  judges,  our  courts,  and 
all  our  legal  institutions  reflect  the  social 
order  of  today.  The  overthrow  of  this 
order  is  a  definite  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist tactics,  and  their  methods  range 
from  one  extreme  of  the  political  spec- 
trum to  the  other.  Part  of  the  Commu- 
nist tactics  include  bitter  attacks  on  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  public  of- 
ficials. The  Communists  accuse  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  our 
State  and  local  police  agencies  of  "vio- 
lating civil  liberties"  and  "misusing  con- 
stitutional rights,"  when  they  them- 
selves are  the  '  ones  who  misuse  our 
constitutional  rights. 

The  Communists  attack  the  Congress, 
and  it  was  the  Congress  which  recognized 
the  Communist  threat  in  1950,  and 
passed  the  Internal  Security  Act.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  fight  against  internal 
subversion  must  be  fortified  with  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  threat,  instead  of 
one  based  on  negativism.  We  in  America 
must  respect  our  own  morals,  and  we 
must  keep  faith  in  our  institutions.  It 
is  this  respect  which  has  allowed  America 
to  remain  free.  Compare  the  American 
respect  for  law  to  that  of  Communist 
Cuba,  where  men  make  a  mockery  of 
justice.  To  quote  an  outstanding  and 
dedicated  American,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation : 

Our  fight  against  communism  must  be  a 
sane,  rational  understanding  of  the  facts. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  make  the 
very  mistake  the  Communists  are  so  care- 
ful to  avoid.  These  Individuals  concentrate 
on  the  negative  rather  than  on  the  positive. 
They  are  merely  against  communism  with- 
out being  for  any  positive  measures  to  elim- 
inate the  social,  political,  and  economic  fric- 
tions which  the  Communists  are  so  adroit  at 
exploiting. 

These  persons  would  do  well  to  recall  a 
recent  lesson  from  history.  Both  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  against  communism.  How- 
ever. It  was  by  what  they  stood  for,  not 
against,  that  history  has  Judged  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  May  1  is  a  day  on  which 
every  American  should  marvel  at  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  On  Law  Day,  each 
American  should  take  a  positive  pride  in 
his  country,  a  positive  position  on  its  in- 
stitutions, and  a  positive  approach  to  its 
challenges.  Each  American  should  be 
positive,  and  speak  his  pride. 

With  the  Constitution  before  us  as  a 
guideline,  the  law  will  continue  to  afford 
us  the  prosperity  and  freedom  we  have 
today. 
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A  Report  on  WUcieniess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    F«NN3TLVA>riA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,1962 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
85th  Congress  to  sponsor  two  measures 
of  outstandirvg  importance  to  the  con- 
servation and  enjoyment  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  of  outdoor  resources  both 
of  which  are  coming  to  a  common  focus 
In  this  closing  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. I  refer  to  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  review  bill  and  to  the  wilder- 
ness bill. 

The  first  of  these,  authorizing  a  .study. 
was  enacted  by  the  85th  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Dwipht  D. 
Elsenhower.  It  immediately  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission,  and 
this  Commission  submitted  its  report  on 
January  31  of  this  year. 

The  other,  a  measure  to  establish  a 
national  wilderness  preservation  policy 
and  a  program  to  carry  it  out.  is  now 
before  us  as  the  Wilderness  Act  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  September— 78  to 
8 — and  urged  upon  us  recently  by  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Fle- 
sources  Review  Commission,  and  I  have 
been  personally  concerned  to  see  its 
important  undertalcing  succeed.  During 
these  same  years  it  has  also  been  my 
continuing  concern  to  see  the  proposed 
wilderness  legislation  so  clarified  and  de- 
veloped as  to  merit  its  passage  by  this 
House  and  its  enactment  into  law. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  emphasized 
the  interrelationship  of  these  two  con- 
cerns. Accordmgly.  it  is  now  especially 
encouraging  to  note  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Commission's  recommendation  that 
Congress  rhould  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  and  man- 
agement of  wilderness  areas  and  its  dec- 
laration that — 

There  Is  widespread  fe«Ung,  which  the 
Commlsalon  shares,  that  the  Coagress  should 
take  action  to  assure  the  permanent  reserva- 
tion of  suitable  areas  In  national  forest'^,  na- 
tional parlu,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other 
lands  In  Federal  ownership. 

The  objective  in  the  management  of 
all  such  areas,  the  Commission  says,  "ir- 
respective of  size  or  ownership,  is  the 
same — to  preserve  primitive  conditions." 

The  purpose — 

Contmues  the  Commission — 

of  legislation  to  designate  outstanding  areas 
In  th'.s  cla.ss  hi  Federal  ownership  as  wil- 
derness arpivs  l."»  to  give  the  Increased  ass\ir- 
ance  of  attaining  this  objective  that  action 
by  the  Congress  will  provide. 

In  arriving  at  these  recommendations 
regarding  wilderness  resources  the  Com- 
mission had  the  benefits  of  an  extensive 
and  detailed  report  on  wilderness  ob- 
tained on  contract  from  the  Wildland 
Reaearch  Center  of  the  University  of 
California. 


This  report,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Wildland  Research  Centers 
Wilderness  Project  Director  James  P 
Gilligan,  was  published  in  full  by  the 
Commission  on  April  16.  1962,  and  us  now 
publicly  available  as  is  also  the  Commis- 
sion's own  report  incorporating  its  wil- 
derness recommendations  after  study  of 
the  special  wilderness  report  and  consid- 
eration of  its  own  studies  and  observa- 
tions 

The  one.  a  246-pase  volume  is  entitled 
•Outdoor  R(K"reation  for  .America:  A  Re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Roview  Commi.ssion  " 

The  other,  No.  3  of  27  study  rejxnts 
which  the  Commi.ssion  is  in  the  process 
of  publishing,  is  entitled  "Wilderness  and 
Recreation — A  Report  on  Resources.  Val- 
ues, and  Problems:  Report  to  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  by  the  Wildland  Rp.starch 
Center.  University  of  California  " 

This  and  other  study  reports,  .says  the 
Commission  "do  not  nece.s.sarily  reflect 
the  views  of  the  CommLs.sion,"  but  they 
"contributed  to  the  formulation  '  of  the 
Commission's  owti  final  report 

There  i.s  much  in  the  wildt^rnfss  report 
to  clarify  o'lr  undertaking  in  wilderness 
pre.servation.  The  extent  to  which  min- 
ing, lumberinsr.  and  other  commercial  in- 
terests are  involved  in  the  preservation 
of  our  remaining  areas  of  wilderness  is 
indicated  by  the  refX)rt — an  extent  that, 
in  my  opinion,  represents  no  significant 
sacrifice  if  our  proposals  in  the  wilder- 
ness legislation  are  carried  out.  The  re- 
port includes  many  excellent  recom- 
mendations retcardlng  our  manau'ement 
of  the  public  lands  that  include  wilder- 
nes-s  The  report  leaves  no  question 
about  the  need  for  action  by  Congress 

It  Id  dlfflcull  - 

Says  the  report's  concluding  sen- 
tence— 

to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  new  leKliil.itlon 
specifically  directed  at  and  with  clear  man- 
dates towiird  preserving  wilderness  units  In 
both  the  national  forests  and  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  will  b*  necc'iary  \.i  wllder- 
nesa  aiCcWS  -ire  to  be  m:\lntalned. 

Among  the  wilderness  reixart'.s  recom- 
mendations is,  and  I  read: 

C'-ingresslonal  leKl-slatl'^n  whlrh  spe.Mflcally 
authorizes  establishment  of  wilderness  HTa-Af^ 
within  Federal  agency  Jurisdictions,  and 
management  activities  to  perpetuate  wilder- 
ness condllloiw  This  should  Include  restric- 
tions on  mliieriil  entry,  mining,  and  wator 
development.  limiting  these  activities  to 
those  clearly  in   the  national   li;trrest 

Thus,  in  various  ways,  this  wilderness 
report  contributes  to  our  efforts  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  see  es- 
tablished a  .sound  national  policy  and 
program  for  wildt^rno.ss  prfsrrvatiori.  I 
should  like  to  call  special  attention  to 
these  contributions  and  for  this  purpose 
to  have  the  report's  excellent  summary 
printed  m  the  daily  Concre.ssional 
Record,  introducing  this,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
part  by  part  over  the  period  of  a  week 

Entitled  "Summary  of  Major  Findings 
and  Recommendations."  this  simimary 
includes  a  few  mtroductory  paragraphs 
and  six  parts:  First,  "What  Is  Wilder- 
ness? '  second.  "Wildernciis  Resources': 


third.  "Potential  Alternative  Uses  for 
Wilderness  Resources";  fourth.  "Wilder- 
ness Values";  fifth.  "Puture  Supply  of 
Wilderness  Resources'";  and  sixth, 
"Problems  in  Administration  of  Wilder- 
ness Resources." 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  begins  hearings  next  Monday, 
May  7.  under  the  gracious  chairmanship 
of  the  Honorable  Gracix  Pfost.  the  con- 
tributions of  the  wilderness  report  will 
be  especially  timely,  and  I  tnist  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  look  forward 
to  a  presentation  of  its  summary  In  these 
SIX  parts,  day  by  day,  during  the  coming 
v,eik. 


Establishment  of  New  Academy  of  Food 
Marketwc  «t  St.  Joseph's  Collofc, 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHRYN  L  GRANAHAN 

or    P»NNSTLVAI«IA 

IN  TTIE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  1.  1962 

Mrs       GRANAHAN      Mr.      Speaker. 

Americas  food -marketing  methods  are 
.so  ouUstanding  that  countries  throughout 
the  world  are  studying  our  techniques 
and  trying  to  imitate  them.  Know-how 
in  this  field  is.  therefore,  one  of  our  most 
important  exportable  skills.  Under  the 
circumstances,  and  In  view  of  the  Inter- 
est of  so  many  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  In  this 
field,  I  know  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  want  to  be  informed  about  a  new 
Academy  of  Food  Marketing  which  will 
open  this  fall  on  the  campus  of  St. 
Jo.stnihs  College  in  Philadelphia,  with 
students  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  In  the 
country,  and  will  provide  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  training  specialists  in  this 
field. 

A  further  and  most  commendable  aim 
of  this  new  institution  will  be  to  make 
available  to  nations  overseas,  and  espe- 
cially the  newly  emerging  nations,  train- 
ing and  the  knowledge  that  has  made 
our  food-marketing  industry  so  vital  a 
factor  in  our  economy,  to  the  end  result 
that  tlie  living  standards  of  people 
everywhere  will  be  bettered. 

The  academy  will  offer,  as  no  other 
educational  institution  does,  comprehen- 
sive training  in  specialized  food-market- 
ing studies,  which  wUl  augment  the 
traditional  4-year  liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum. 

The  program  and  concept  of  the  new 
academy  stems  from  a  successful  pilot 
operation  of  food -marketing  studies  es- 
tablished by  St.  Joseph's  College  in  its 
evening  division  about  2  years  ago. 

The  academy  will  aim  primarily  to 
create  a  pool  of  talented  graduates  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  problems,  op- 
portunities and  technology  of  all  phases 
of  the  food  indu.stry — processing,  manu- 
facture, distribution,  retailing — which 
w  ill  fit  them  for  future  leadership  in  all 
segments  of  the  industry.    These  young 
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men  will  be  well  grounded  not  only  in 
the  complex  specializations  of  their  field, 
but  cognizant  as  well  of  its  broad,  na- 
tional impact  and  of  its  social  and  hu- 
manistic contributions. 

The  academy  expects  that  while  the 
majority  of  its  graduates  will  enter  the 
food  industry  of  the  Nation,  others  will 
go  with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  foreign  aid 
programs,  CARE  and  such  agencies, 
armed  with  the  technological  know-how 
that  will  be  of  assistance  in  programs 
projected  to  aid  nations  overseas. 

The  academy  will  render  further  as- 
fci.stance  to  tlie  aim  of  bettering  living 
standaids  everywhere  through  a  Na- 
tional Reference  Center,  library,  and  re- 
search program  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compiling,  for  the  first  time,  a 
scientific  body  of  knowledge  in  food  mar- 
keting, and  for  the  evaluation  and  de- 
velopment of  concepts,  precepts  and 
practices  which  will  enable  the  food 
industry  to  better  serve  our  people. 

The  academy  was  conceived  by  Mr. 
James  J.  O'Connor  who  received  the 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  the  Very 
Reverend  J.  Joseph  Bluett,  S.J.,  presi- 
dent of  St.  Joseph's  College,  and  Mr. 
Myer  B,  Maixus.  executive  vice  president 
of  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc..  who  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  chairman  of  the 
academy's  board  of  governors. 

Fatrter  Bluett  has  said: 

The  American  food  industry,  a  S78  billion 
business  and  the  largest  In  the  world.  Is  basic 
to  our  whole  national  economy  so  that  any 
educational  service  which  Saint  Joseph's  can 
render  to  this  Industry  will  ultimately  be 
reflected  In  raising  the  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  day  Is  gone- 
Father  Bluett  continued — 

when  stand.ards  of  living  can  be  severely 
compartmentalized  Into  given  countries. 
The  day  Is  fast  approaching  when  any  rais- 
ing of  living  standards  In  one  country  wUl  be 
reflected  In  all  countries. 

At  this  moment  In  history,  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  the  world  live  and  die  without 
ever  having  known— even  once  in  their  whole 
lives — what  we  In  America  call  p  square 
meal  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Academy's 
training  of  Junior  executives  who  wlU  some 
day  inherit  the  leadership  of  their  predeces- 
sors In  developing  and  promoting  our  free 
enterprise  food  Industry  will  contribute  to 
alleviating  a  world  situation  that  aflBlcts  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race. 

The  concept  of  the  Academy  of  Food 
Marketing  has  won  acclaim  in  educa- 
tional circles  of  our  Nation,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  food  industry.  Evidence  of 
the  esteem  in  which  this  academy  is  held 
by  outstanding  leaders  of  the  food  indus- 
try is  the  list  of  men  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Marcus  who  have  accepted  appointments 
to  the  board  of  governors.  It  is  a  vir- 
tual 'Who's  Who"  of  this  industry,  and 
includes  other  outstanding  citizens  in- 
terested in  the  work,  such  as: 

Walter  Annenberg,  publisher,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer;  Prank  Armour,  Jr., 
president,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.;  Dr.  F.  Bruce 
Baldwin,  executive  vice  president,  Ab- 
botts Dairies,  Inc.;  Lee  S.  Bickmore, 
president.  National  Biscuit  Co.;  Leo  Bur- 
nett, president,  Leo  Burnett  Co.;  Thomas 
C.  Butler,  president.  Grand  Union  Co.; 


Nathan  Cummings,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Consolidated  Foods  Corp.;  John 
N.  Curlett,  president,  McCormick  &  Co,, 
Inc.;  Theodore  R.  Gamble,  president,  Pet 
Milk  Co.;  Herman  Helm,  president, 
Frankford  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.;  Henry  B. 
King,  president,  Quaker  City  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.,  Inc.;  R.  Newton  Laughlin, 
president,  Continental  Baking  Co. :  Mard 
Leaver,  president,  Kellogg  Sales  Co.; 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  Jr.,  vice  president, 
Scott  Paper  Co.;  David  C.  Melnicoflf. 
president.  Pels  &  Co.;  William  B.  Nixon, 
president,  Cambell  Sales  Co.;  Frank 
Slaven,  vice  president,  retired,  R.  T. 
French  Co. ;  and  Ross  Yerby,  vice  presi- 
dent, marketing,  California  Packing 
Co. 

The  academy  has  also  attracted  atten- 
tion overseas.  As  an  example  it  has 
received  a  request  from  the  French 
Government  for  the  development  of  a 
specialized  program  for  training  of  food 
marketing  executives  of  that  nation. 

Among  press  and  periodical  comments 
on  the  new  academy  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Progressive  Grocer,  in  its  April  1962 
issue,  said : 

This  year,  college  level  training  In  food 
distribution  reaches  Its  highest  point — the 
founding  of  the  Academy  of  Food  Marketing 
at  Saint  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said: 

A  new  idea  in  Instructional  circles  and  a 
good  one — Is  especially  appropriate  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  food  marketing  Is  taking  on 
larger  proportions  all  the  time — it  could  lead 
to  better  service  at  lower  prices  to  the  food 
shopper — and  that's  good  news,  too.  Our 
congratulations  to  all  concerned. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  declared : 
It  Is  no  accident  that  so  many  food  indus- 
try leaders  have  agreed  to  be  governors  of  the 
new  academy.  Their  presence  on  the  board 
reflects  the  Industry's  top-level  concern  with 
the  problems  of  developing  management 
talent. 

Bakers  Weekly  stated: 

Here  Is  a  bold  effort  to  establish  new  fron- 
tiers In  the  field  of  higher  education. 

A  similar  view  is  expressed  in  this  ex- 
cerpt from  Food  Trade  News : 

The  food  business  has  outgrown  a  hit-or- 
nUss  method  of  instruction,  but  up  until 
now  no  one  has  faced  squarely  the  problem  of 
training  a  new  generation  of  food  Industry 
executives — professionals  who  will  bring  to 
their  Job  the  know-how  covering  every  facet 
of  the  business.  St.  Joseph's  College  has 
shown  courage  and  vision  In  facing  and  at- 
tempting to  solve  a  problem  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Nation's  economic  health. 

Supermarket  News  stated ; 

[A]  constant  replenishment  is  needed  In 
management  ranks  to  maintain  each  com- 
pany's progress  and  the  momentum  of  the 
food  Industry  Itself.  Under  these  clrctim- 
stances.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
now  playing  a  role  of  unquestionable  Im- 
portance— a  new  and  highly  ambitious  un- 
dertaking will  be  the  establishment — of  the 
Academy  of  Food  Marketing. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  broad  sense, 
the  program  of  the  Academy  of  Food 
Marketing  is  in  efifect  another  Alliance 
for  Progress,  through  which  industry  and 
education  join  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 


Education,  Not  Bombs,  Will  Decide  Fate 
of  Hnmanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1. 1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  at  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Space  Law  and  Sociology 
Conference  of  the  American  Rocket 
Society  held  last  week  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace 
Building  in  United  Nations  Plaza  in  New 
York.  The  session  at  which  I  presided 
was  the  luncheon  session  on  Tuesday, 
April  24,  on  which  occasion  I  delivered 
an  address  on  the  subject  "Outer  Space 
Belongs  to  All  Mankind." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  text 
of  my  address  which  is  as  follows : 

Outer  Space  Belongs  to  All  Mankind 

Mr.  Chairman,  Professor  Coop>er,  members 
and  guests. 

It's  a  propitious  occasion  that  permits  me 
to  speak  in  these  surroundings  and  at  this 
moment  in  history. 

During  the  past  year,  men  themselves  and 
not  merely  their  instruments  have  orbited 
the  earth.  At  last,  man  has  physically 
crossed  the  threshold  of  outer  space.  This 
feat  has  few  parallels  in  history.  Perhaps 
it  compares  with  the  discovery  of  fire  or.  in 
recent  times,  the  achievement  of  flight 
through  the  air. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  this  audience 
where  manned  orbital  flight  may  lead.  But, 
as  is  true  of  all  human  accomplishments, 
its  significance  for  good  and  evil  will  depend 
on  the  purposes  to  which  It  Is  put. 

The  surroundings  of  which  I  spoke  a  mo- 
ment ago  are  those  In  which  the  United 
Nations,  for  more  than  15  years,  have  striven 
to  build  a  world  community  of  peace  and 
justice.  In  this  place,  therefore,  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  cause 
of  International  space  co<^jeration — In 
which,  like  others  here  today.  I  have  played 
a  small  but  steadfast  part. 

In  one  significant  respect,  this  meeting 
stands  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  last  Confer- 
ence on  Space  Law  and  Sociology,  held  by  the 
American  Rocket  Society  in  New  York  City 
on  March  20,  1959.  As  many  of  you  will 
remember,  international  cooperation  in 
outer  space  at  that  time  was  extremely 
limited.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  had 
cooperated  In  the  IGN  program  and  had 
agreed  to  join  the  International  Committee 
on  Space  Research  (Coapar),  it  had  re- 
fused, along  with  other  bloc  countries,  to 
take  part  in  the  United  Nations  study  com- 
mittee on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 
Accordingly,  at  the  last  conference,  I  called 
upon  the  Soviet  Gkavernment  to  join  a  full 
working  partnership  of  all  nations  in  space 
research  and  exploration.  Today,  that  plea 
seems  closer  to  realization  than  any  of 
us  dared  hope  3  years  ago. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  lived  through 
many  dark  days  for  international  space  co- 
operation, when  the  faith  of  even  its  most 
ardent  advocates  grew  dim.  Beginning  In 
the  summer  of  1959,  I  conducted  a  personal 
crusade  for  peace  through  international 
space  cooperation  and  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
This  crvLsade  led  me  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
took  the  form  of  correspondence  and  person- 
al talks  with  President  Eisenhower,  Premier 
Khrushchev,  and  many  leading  officials  and 
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BclentUU  In  both  countrle*.  I  recom- 
mended, as  I  flrmly  believe  today,  that  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  outer  space  should 
be  fofltered  and  expanded  with  vigor,  espe- 
cially between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  If  these  two  nations  work  at 
cross  purposes  In  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space,  all  manUnd  will  be  the  losers 
Working  together  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation, 
however,  they  can  Immeasurably  benefit  not 
only  themselves  but  all  humanity 

For  many  months,  these  words  and  hopes 
of  mine  appeared  to  fall  like  seeds  on  barren 
ground.  Perhaps  the  Soviet  leaders  felt  at 
that  time  that  their  country  held  the  lead 
In  space  exploration  and  so  needed  no  help 
from  other  countries.  While  I  was  In  Mos- 
cow, for  example,  on  September  14.  1959.  a 
Sovlst  rocket  hit  the  moon.  At  the  time, 
this  Impressed  everyone  as  a  great  and  un- 
matched achievement.  The  very  next  day. 
tt  is  true.  Premier  Khrushchev  told  me  per- 
sonally that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
make  any  territorial  claim  to  the  moon  nr 
even  to  the  spot  where  Lunik  II  had  landed 
And  yet  the  Soviet  leaders  gave  me  little 
concrete  encouragement  In  my  quest  for  In- 
ternational space  cooperation. 

There  Is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  discour- 
aging evenu  that  followed.  In  December  of 
1959.  the  United  Nations  established  a  per- 
manent Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space  But  the  Soviet  Union  raised 
objections  to  the  membership,  insisted  upon 
holding  certain  committee  ofllces,  and  de- 
manded that  decisions  be  made  unanimously 
rather  than  by  majority  vote.  As  a  result, 
the  Committee  held  no  meetings  until 
November  27.  1961 — a  period  of  almost  2 
years.  Meanwhile,  the  prospects  for  Inter- 
national space  cooperation  were  dimmed  by 
the  U-2  incident,  the  Berlin  deadlock  and 
other  East-West  tensions. 

Then  suddenly,  or  so  It  seemed,  a  funda- 
mental change  occurred  at  the  end  of  last 
year  In  late  November  and  early  December. 
Informal  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  together  wjth 
certain  other  UN  Delegations,  led  to  agree- 
ment on  a  draft  resolution  which  was 
adopted  unanlniously  on  December  20  by  the 
General  Assembly  The  resolution  embodies 
two  principles  (1»  'International  law.  in- 
cluding the  United  Nations  Charter,  applfes 
to  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  and  i  2  i 
"outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  free 
for  exploration  and  use  by  all  states  in 
conformity  with  International  law.  and  are 
not  subject  to  national  appropriation  " 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  call  this  resolution 
the  Magna  Carta  of  International  space 
c<X)peratlon. 

Since  then,  a  whole  new  series  of  exchani<es 
on  the  subject  has  taken  place  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  these 
exchanges  were  made  at  the  summit,  al- 
though without  any  face-to-face  meeting  of 
the  national  leaders. 

The  current  exchange  proposals  for  space 
cooperatUm  was  begun  by  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, who.  In  his  congratulatory  message  on 
the  Olenn  flight  (sent  on  Feb  21.  1962). 
referred  to  the  advantages  that  would  re- 
sult "if  our  countries  pooled  their  efforts-  - 
scientific,  technical,  and  material  t<i  master 
the  universe   •    •    •  ■• 

President  Kennedy  replied  on  the  same 
day.  welcoming  the  possibility  of  coopera- 
tion, and  informing  Premier  Khrushchev 
that  he  was  Instructing  US  ofllclals  to  draw 
up  specific  proposals  which  can  become 
immediate  projects  of  conimon  action" 
S.Hin  afterward,  on  March  7.  the  President 
suggested  5  specific  areas  of  United  SUtes- 
Soviet  space  cooperation  weather  forecast- 
ing, tracking  services,  magnetic  field  studies, 
satellite  communications,  and  space  medi- 
cine He  also  proposed  discussions  looking 
toward  Joint  exploration  of  the  Moon  Mars 
and  Venus      Premier   Khrushchev  expressed 


agreement  with  the  President  nnd  added 
three  more  areas  of  cooperation  search  and 
rescue,  a  study  of  the  legal  problems  uf 
space,  and  an  agreement  to  restrict  experi- 
ments that  might  interfere  with  {)eaceful 
space  exploration 

At  present,  the  areas  of  r>K)peration  pro- 
posed by  the  two  leaders  are  being  explored 
by  technical  and  legal  specialists  assigned  to 
work  with  the  UN  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space 

I  can  hardly  do  less  than  applaud  this  de- 
velopment For  years.  I  have  advocated 
every  form  of  intern.Ttlonal  space  coopera- 
tion on  which  the  two  countries  are  now 
agreed  In  principle  As  for  the  President  s 
further  suggestion  for  Joint  United  States- 
Soviet  exploration  of  the  moon.  I  proposed 
more  than  6  months  ago  In  a  speech  deliv- 
ered at  the  12th  annual  meeting  uf  the  Inter- 
national Astronaullcal  Federation,  that  an 
International  team.  Including  Soviet  as  well 
as  American  participation.  Join  hands  for 
the  manned  exploration  of  the  moon  I 
pointed  out  that  "svjch  a  team,  trained  to- 
gether, welded  into  a  single  operating  unit, 
and  experiencing  together  the  glories  and 
hardships  of  a  (light  to  the  moon,  would 
symbolize  dramatically  the  brotherhood  of 
men  and  the  spirit  of  international  cooper- 
ation in  the  mastery  of  outer  space  '  At  the 
time  I  made  this  suggestion  it  was  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  unrealistic  or  even  radl- 
dl  Now  It  Is  under  serious  study  by  b<ith 
countries 

Certainly  the  current  exch.mges  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev 
seem  very  promising  The  tone  of  Khru- 
shches  s  messages  is  reasonable  and  almost 
free  from  propag.mda  No  conditions  are 
mentioned,  though  Khrushchev's  last  reply 
says  that  the  scope  of  United  States-Soviet 
space  c<j*>peratlnn  '  dejjends  to  some  extent 
on  the  settlement  of  the  dl.sarmament  prob- 
lem It  -seems  to  me  that  the  possibilities 
are  encour.vglng  and  that  we  tn.iy  well  have 
at  last  m  the  not  too  distant  future.  ,i  sig- 
nificant   Soviet-American    space    effort 

Of  course,  there  are  .some  flies  in  the  oint- 
ment Khrushchev  s  mention  of  disarma- 
ment, however  casual  rinses  doubts  Also, 
I'm  afraid  I  know  what  Khrushchev  meant 
when  he  spfjke  of  restricting  ex{)erlments 
that  might  Interfere  with  peaceful  space  ex- 
ploration No  doubt  he  was  referring  to 
Project  West  Ford — the  controversial  project 
f  ir  orbiting  a  band  of  cop[>er  flKiments  for 
C'lmmunlcation  purfxjses  Any  specltlc  com- 
ment seems  Inappropriate  while  Project 
West  Ford  Is  under  active  onsiderailun  by 
the  US  Government  Yet  ;t  may  be  t>ertl- 
nent  that  the  celebrated  Soviet  scientist 
Peter  Kapllza.  rt^cently  suggested  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  the  dlsjK^al  of  waste  from 
att)mlc  reactors  "  While  this  is  not  a  new 
suggesticjn.  It  receives  a  certain  sanction 
when  It  comes  from  a  scientist  of  Interna- 
tional standing  -who.  furthermore,  holds  a 
high  position  (director  of  the  Institute  of 
Physical  Problems)  In  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  Perhaps  the  critics  of  Project 
West  Ford  think  that  It  would  leave  outer 
space  as  cluttered  with  copper  hairs  as  the 
flix)r  of  an  unswept  barbershop  We  can 
equally  well  ask  Kapitza  why  he  wants  to 
use  outer  space  as  a  garbage  can 

What  would  happen  for  example  if  a 
Kapitza  rocket  loaded  with  radioactive  waste 
fell  back  to  the  earth  scattering  Its  con- 
tents far  and  wide' 

In  general,  it  .seems  to  me  that  outer 
space,  like  the  waters  and  air  of  our  own 
earth,  will  become  polluted  unless  Its  u.sers 
exercise  care,  and  that  unnecessary  pollution 
Is  something  to  avoid  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  all  countries  engaged  In  space 
activities  give  serious  thought  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  space   contamination   and   waste 

Many  people  have  speculated  about  the 
rerisons    for    the    current    .Soviet    intere.st    m 


space  ctKiperatlon  with  the  United  States. 
Why  did  Khrushchev  respond  so  farorably 
this  time,  after  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Bi>eclflc 
proposals  In  the  past,  though  he  had  always 
expressed  approval  of  International  space 
cixiperatlon  In  principle?  Of  course,  we  can 
never  know  for  sure,  but  I  think  the  prob- 
able reasons  are  not  hard  to  find. 

One  obvious  reason  Is  the  success  of  John 
Glenn's  flight  around  the  world.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  I  said  before,  the  Soviet  leaders 
believed  for  »^  while  that  their  country  led 
the  world  In  space  exploration.  Then  came 
the  Glenn  flight  To  quote  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  Honorable  John  McCoaitACK, 
Glenn's  historic  flight  broke  the  spell  that 
Soviet  space  achievements  had  laid  on  world 
opinion  It  shattered  the  delusion  of  Soriet 
space  superiority  and  with  it  the  myth  of 
Soviet  leadership  in  advanced  technology 
and  the  space  sciences  In  short,  It  has  be- 
come obvious  that  there  is  something  to 
gain  from  partnership  with  the  United 
States  in  space  exploration, 

A  second  reason,  mentioned  by  Khrushchev 
himself,  is  the  high  and  growing  coet  of 
•pace  achievements.  The  exploration  of 
outer  space  is  costly-.-so  costly  that  only 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  able  to  afford  it  on  a  large  acale.  We 
hear  that  the  manned  exploration  at  the 
Moon  will  cost  more  than  930  blUlon.  Kven 
this  price  tag  will  only  cover  the  first  stages 
of  exploration  The  establishment  ot  scien- 
tific stations,  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
84)urce»-  let  alone  colonization,  11  that 
occurs — win  cost  still  more  And  what  will 
11  Qo%\.  to  explore  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  far- 
ther planets?  The  economic  burdens  in- 
volved will  be  too  great  for  any  nation  to 
tje.\r  alone  International  cooperation  is  no 
longer  merely  desirable:  It  has  become 
Imperative 

For  that  reason  and  for  many  others.  I 
believe  we  should  vigorously  pursue  the  pos- 
sibilities of  space  cooperation  with  the 
Si>vlet  Union,  always  taking  care  to  safe- 
guard our  vital  Interests  and  those  of  the 
free  world 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  suggest  some 
steps  for  this  country  to  take  at  the  same 
lime  and  with  equal  vigor 

First  as  we  make  common  cause  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  establish  and 
strengthen  an  even  cloeer  and  broader  bond 
of  space  cooperation  with  other  countries 
of  the  free  world,  especially  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  alliance  We  are  already 
doing  so  The  pace  and  scope  of  this  effort 
mu.st  be  greatly  Increased  As  some  of  you 
may  know,  the  members  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
recently  visited  Cape  Canaveral,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, to  witness  preparations  for  the 
launching  of  the  first  International  satel- 
lite, the  U  K    1 

More  than  40  countries  are  now  cooperat- 
ing U)  some  degree  In  the  American  space 
pritgram  In  addition  to  the  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  scientific  satellites,  sound- 
ing-rocket programs  are  underway,  notably 
with  Canada  and  with  Italy.  Many  NASA 
tracking  stations  are  located  on  foreign  soil 
The  results  obuined  by  the  Tiros  weather 
satellites  have  been  made  freely  available 
to  the  whole  world  These  are  encouraging 
first  steps  they  should  be  continued  and 
extended 

Secondly,  the  mounting  effort  I  recom- 
mend should  be  built  on  very  broad  founda- 
tions Indeed,  on  the  whole  dazzling  struc- 
ture of  advanced  technology  and  scientific 
Knowledge  Like  General  Sarnoff,  I  should 
like  to  see  a  free  world  community  of 
science,  focusing  Its  resources  on  the  most 
pressing  human  problems  The  work  of  such 
a  community  would  extend  beyond  space 
exploration  It  would  tackle,  for  example. 
the  prcjblem  of  adequate  world  supplies  of 
fresh  water,  food,  and  power. 
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In  this  connection.  I  favor  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  form  of  International  scien- 
tific cooperation  recently  reconunended  by 
the  United  States -Japanese  Conunlttee.  This 
proposal  requires  a  brief  explanation.  In 
the  past,  the  US.  Government  has  gener- 
ously supported  scientists  of  other  countries 
In  the  hope  that  their  work  would  produce 
results  of  universal  value.  Under  the  United 
States-Japanese  Agreement  on  Scientific  Co- 
operation, concluded  last  June,  Joint  research 
teams  will  be  set  up  to  work  on  problems  of 
common  interest.  Both  countries  will  con- 
tribute men.  materials,  and  money.  This  Is 
:i  new  and  promising  approach  to  interna- 
tional scientific  cooperation.  It  deserves  a 
fair  trial  and.  If  it  proves  effective,  extension 
to  space  research,  exploration,  and  perhaps 
such  priurttcal  applications  as  weather  fore- 
casting and  worldwide  communications. 

Lastly,  the  welUprlngs  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge must  be  replenished  through  better  and 
broader  education.  It  is  education,  not 
bombs  or  rockets,  that  will  decide  the  fate 
of  empires. 

This  problem  is  domestic  as  well  as  inter- 
national. In  the  United  States,  I  ttelleve, 
the  Federal  Government  has  failed  to  play 
Its  full  part  In  supporting  education.  I  tend 
Ui  share  the  view,  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
scientific  community,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, having  created  big  science  and  the 
present  shortage  of  technically  trained  man- 
power—by Us  lavish  and  Increasing  support 
of  scientific  research  and  development — bears 
at  least  a  moral  obligation  for  the  educa- 
tional consequences  of  Its  policies  and  acts. 
The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  obliga- 
tion 

This  presents  a  challenge  for  a  prodigious 
national  effort  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
our  educational  capabilities. 

There  Is  probably  no  one  right  way  to 
meet  this  educational  challenge.  I  have  per- 
sonally advocated  a  National  Science  Acad- 
emy, or  an  Institute  of  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, established  by  the  Federal  Government: 
and  I  have  mtrtxluced  bills  In  Congress,  and 
held  many  days  of  hearings,  for  that  purp>ose,. 
Much  could  be  done,  however,  short  of  such 
Federal  Institutes  — by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, by  universities  and  research  lab- 
oratories, by  private  Industry.  The  Impor- 
tant point  Is  that  something  badly  needs  to 
be  done,  very  soon  and  on  a  large  scale. 

Internationally,  we  should  try  to  make  the 
l>cst  use  of  our  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power In  science  and  In  space  exploration, 
capabilities  should  be  fitted  together  for 
maximum  results  without  regard  to  nation- 
ality. Furthermore,  education  can  effec- 
tively be  promoted  on  an  International  scale 
by  such  means  as  Joint  research  teams.  In- 
creiised  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and 
educational  exchanges.  At  present,  there  are 
100  NASA  fellowships  for  foreign  students 
studying  space  science  and  engineering  In 
the  United  States.  This  Is  good,  but  it  is 
not  g(X)d  enough. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  outer  space 
belongs  to  all  mankind  In  more  than  a 
merely  physical  sense.  Its  abundant  by- 
products of  wealth  and  security — a  whole 
new  world  of  technology  and  scientific 
knowledge — are  equally  for  everyone  to 
share.  Parenthetically,  I  believe  that  the 
mastery  of  outer  space  may  bring  world 
peace  as  well  as  abundance.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  of   the  US    Air  Force,  General  LeMay, 


recently    remarked   thst 


space  capa- 


bilities  may    bring   about    the    technological 
disarmament  of   nuclear  weapons," 

By  the  same  token,  the  nations  working 
together  can  best  solve  the  problems,  while 
reaping  the  fruits,  of  this  new  age.  Their 
efforts  should  extend  to  all  major  fields  of 
science,  and  be  deepened  to  comprise  the 
strengthening  and  broadening  of  education. 
Otherwise,  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  be 
denied  the  full  benefits  of  man's  promethean 
thrust  Into  outer  space. 


Problems  ktttc^g  the  Indiyidual  Indian 
and  HU  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1962 

Mr,  BERRY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Easter 
recess  provided  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  review  many  of  the  problems  that 
affect  the  individual  Indian  and  his 
property.  Following  this  survey  I  wrote 
a  rather  full  and  complete  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Because  all  of  these  problems  are  of 
great  interest  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  have  asked  consent  to  Insert  the 
letter  together  with  the  footnotes  in- 
cluded In  the  Record,  Omitting  the 
formal  parts  the  letter  follows: 

The  basic  cornerstone  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's Alliance  for  Progress  in  South  Amer- 
ica is  a  program  of  land  reform.  The  plan 
is  that  the  large  estates  and  plantations  and 
land  holdings  must  be  broken  up  and  divided 
up  among  the  less  fortunate  people,  so  that 
everyone  hiis  some  property  or  an  interest 
in  property. 

This  philosophy  Is  as  old  as  man's  experi- 
ments in  economics.  It  was  given  a  thor- 
ough test  on  the  Indian  reservations  in 
North  America.  Here,  lands  were  allotted  to 
each  Indian.  In  most  allotted  reservations 
each  Indian  was  given  160  acres  on  the 
assumption  that  he  would  move  onto  that 
land,  farm  it  and  make  his  home. 

The  planners  of  those  days  forgot  that  all 
Indians  could  not  become  successful  farmers 
any  more  than  all  non-Indians  could  be  suc- 
cessful farmers.  The  result  was  that  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  use  their  lands  for  farm- 
ing  pur[>oses   decided   to   dispose   of    it. 

It  was  then  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  In  again — this  time  to  tell  the  In- 
dian he  could  not  sell  his  land  unless  he  was 
found  by  Bureau  standards  to  be  competent 
to  handle  his  own  affairs,  unless  the  sale 
would  not  in  any  way  Jeopardize  the  commu- 
nal interests  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole  and  un- 
less the  sale  was  conducted  under  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
and  the  proceeds  of  that  sale  disposed  of 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Down  through  the  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  shifted  its  position  back  and 
forth,  depending  upon  the  whims  and  ideas 
of  those  in  power,  but  always  extending 
greater  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  the  property  of  the  individual. 
Each  time,  of  course,  that  more  authority 
wEis  assumed  over  the  individual's  property 
it  was  Justified  on  the  theory  that  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  Indian.  The 
result  has  been  that  through  the  process  of 
benefit  after  benefit  the  Indian  allottee  and 
his  heirs  have  completely  lost  any  and  all 
private  rights  in  his  property. 

There  is  no  system  of  government  in  the 
world  today  that  is  more  completely  social- 
istic than  the  Federal  system  that  has  been 
evolved  on  the  Indian  reservations  in  the 
United  States  today. 

LAND  l£:ases 

As  one  example,  the  Bureau,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  on  the  allotted  reservations  devised  a 
leasing  system  known  as  the  unit  allocation 
system.  All  allotted,  and  communal  or 
trlbally  owned  lands,  within  this  established 
area  are  advertised  for  lease  on  a  3-year 
basis.  Experts  in  land  use,  who  are  employed 
by  the  Bureau,  determine  what  the  overall 


carrying  capacity  of  ttiat  unit  shall  be  and 
the  minimum  the  Bureau  shall  charge  for 
lease  of  allotted  lands  which  generally  de- 
termines the  lease  rate  for  communal  or 
tribal  properties,  as  well. 

In  this  range  unit  the  owners  of  all  lands 
receive  the  same  lease  compensation  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  their  particular  al- 
lotment. The  Indian  owner,  with  live  water 
on  his  allotment,  receives  the  same  compen- 
sation as  the  Indian  owner  of  stony,  semibar- 
ren  hilltop  land. 

The  unit  is  generally  offered  for  lease  at 
public  auction  with  a  right  of  renewal  with 
a  provision  in  the  permit  that  in  the  event 
an  Indian  livestock  owner  may  decide  he 
wishes  to  take  over  the  unit  he  may  do  so 
at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  permit  and 
in  most  instances  he  may  do  so  at  the  mini- 
mum appraised  grazing  value. 

On  most  allotted  reservations  an  Indian 
operator  may  file  for  any  unit  without  being 
required  to  bid,  in  which  event  the  Indian 
allottee  receives  not  the  value  of  his  grazing 
but  the  price  appraised  by  some  range  "ex- 
pert." Although  there  Is  a  constant  claim 
by  the  Bureau  that  it  leases  only  lands 
wherein  the  allottee  has  given  to  the  Com- 
missioner a  power  of  attorney.  In  actual  prac- 
tice the  execution  of  a  power  of  attorney  is 
on  all  fours  with  the  choice  the  United 
States  Steel  Co.  had  in  determining  their 
prices.  Every  method  of  coercion  is  used 
to  force  the  allottee  to  comply  with  Btu-eau 
prices  and  Bureau  regulations.  Should  the 
allottee  refuse  to  sign  a  power  of  attorney 
to  the  superintendent  he  is  denied  any  right 
of  use  to  his  own  land,  other  than  for  his 
own  private  personal  use.  If  the  allottee 
only  owns  an  undivided  heirship  Interest,  he 
is  not  permitted  to  use  the  land  even  for  hU 
own  use  without  obtaining  permission  from 
all  of  the  interested  heirs.' 

CONrOHMITT     REQUIBED 

In  this  connection,  someone  in  the  Bureau 
decides  which  Indian  shall  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  succeed.  If  it  is  decided  that 
an  Indian  livestock  owner  should  have  a  cer- 
tain unit  It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
owner  of  land  In  that  unit  may  wish  to  use 
his  own  land  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
his  own  economic  standards.  He  is  required 
to  conform. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Moses 
Runs  Against  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota,  an  Indian  who  is  fully 
competent,  owns  960  acres  of  allotted  land, 
and  tried  to  sell  part  of  his  land  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  cattle.  The  Department  re- 
fused the  request.  A  non-Indian  operator 
offered  him  tl,040  per  year  for  the  960  acres. 
His  land,  however,  was  placed  in  a  unit  and 
assigned  to  an  Indian  operator.  The  Agency 
sent  him  a  check  for  $282.18. 

Moses  Runs  Against  was  informed  that 
he  must  sacrifice  his  interests  to  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  "chosen  by  the  Department" 
to  succeed.  In  other  words,  he  was  forced 
to  personally  subsidize  another  Indian  rather 
than  use  his  own  property  for  his  own  bene- 
fit and  his  own  advancement. = 


'Dec,  27,  1961,  letter  from  Standing 
Rock  Agency,  re  SR-135,  p.  2:  "In  regards 
to  the  request  of  Mr.  Tiger,  wanting  to  do 
his  own  leasing,  this,  of  course,  is  not  pos- 
sible, as  long  as  the  land  remains  in  a  trust 
status." 

-Mar.  14,  1962,  letter  from  John  O.  Crow. 
Deputy  Commissioner,  BIA:  "This  is  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  individual  leases  versus 
grazing  permits  on  range  units.  The  regu- 
lations provide  that  Indian  rangelands  suit- 
able for  inclusion  In  range  units  may  not 
be  leased  individually  by  the  owners.  The 
permit  system,  bfised  upon  these  regulations, 
was  inaugurated  in  the  early  1930's  to  correct 
a  very  bad  leasing  sitifation  and  to  provide 
conservative  use  of  the  Indian  range.  Prior 
to  the  permit  system  there  was  considerable 
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As  I  itated  at  the  outset,  the  President  hns 
served  notice  on  the  land  barons  of  South 
America  that  they  must  Institute  a  land 
reform  program,  that  their  land  holdings 
must  be  divided  up  among  less  fortunate 
people,  giving  each  some  property  or  Inter- 
est In  property.  Indians  In  North  America 
would  be  materially  better  off  If  the  same 
principles  were  applied  here. 

Another  Instance — an  Indian  allottee  re- 
fused to  permit  his  land  to  be  placed  In  a 
grazing  unit  because  It  was  good  hay  land 
and  he  could  get  much  more  revenue  by 
saving  It  for  hay.  He  was  advised,  however. 
by  the  Bureau  that  the  hay  must  be  harvest- 
ed by  himself.  Not  owning  sufficient  equip- 
ment himself,  he  hired  a  non-Indian  to  put 
up  the  hay  and  paid  the  non-Indian  en  the 
basis  of  •is  per  ton  until  the  cost  of  the  hay 
harvest  was  paid.  The  Agency  stepped  In, 
took  over  the  hay.  sold  It  to  someone  else 
and  deposited  the  proceeds  to  the  allottee  .s 
account.  It  was  p>ald  to  him  as  the  Agency 
decided  It  should  be  disbursed  In  other 
words,  his  contract  was  summarily  revoked 
by  the  Agency  simply  because  he  did  not 
personally  own  the  necessary  equipment  to 
do  the  harvesting. 

The  Agency  reported  to  me,  "The  record 
of  this  matter  seems  clear  that  the  Agent  y 
acted  to  prevent  the  use  of  Indian  trust 
land  without  proper  authorization  '  They 
also  told  me  they  were  having  trouble  with 
this  Indian  because   'he  refuses  to  conform   ' 

When  the  Pounding  Fathers  established  a 
system  of  government  In  this  country  to 
provide  the  utmost  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity they  failed  to  take  Into  account  that 
certain  forces  would  In  later  years  be  put 
to  work  at  guaranteeing  security  for  certain 
groups  and  along  with  that  guarantee  of 
security  would  come  the  responsibility  of  the 
work  norm,  or  the  rental  norm  in  this  case, 
which  compels  conformity  of  all,  and  that 
with  this  compelled  conformity.  Individual 
rights.  Individual  privileges  and  individual 
opportunity  Is.  of  course,  sacrificed  Social- 
ism' Totalitarianism''  Where?  Here  in 
America. 

LAND      DISPOSAL 

Because  these  Indian  people  have  no  place 
to  go  tor  help  In  their  problems  they  are 
required  to  contact  their  Congressman  In 
my  office  I  have  about  200  files  where  In- 
dian landowners,  most  of  whom '  are  ccjni- 
petent.  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  a 
patent  to  their  land  or  sell  their  land  so  they 
cun  get  some  benefit  from  it. 

Many  of  these  Indian  people  are  fully 
competent,  many  of  them  live  off  the  reser- 
vation, are  holding  responsible  Jobs,  are  as 
ci>mpetent  and  able  to  handle  their  own  af- 
fairs as  the  thousands  of  employees  In  the 
Bureau,  but  bureaucracy,  redtape  and  delay 
are  used  by  the  Bureau  to  discourage  them 
and  wear  them  down  In  hopes  that  they  will 
eventually  give  up  and  let  the  Bureau  con- 
tinue to  handle  their  affairs  and  their  prop- 
erty Of  course,  if  the  Bureau  loses  Its  Juris- 
diction It  loses  Its  argument  for  annually 
Increased  appropriations  and  for  Increased 
staffs  and  employees  I  have  picked  only  a 
few  of  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  similar  cases 
but  In  all  of  them  the  pattern  Is  the  same 
Let  me  refer  to  only  a  few 

EUene  Hoyle.  OS-6650  She  made  applica- 
tion lor  a  supervised  sale  September  19. 
1958.      I    contacted     the     Agency       They    re- 


■checkb<mrd'  leasing  of  key  tracts  resulting 
In  extensive  trespass  on  lands  not  leased,  or 
leased  by  others  The  permit  system  has 
brought  about  orderly  management  and  con- 
servation of  rangelands  In  units  which  Is  not 
possible  to  obtain  under  individual  farm- 
pasture  leases 

"It  Is  true  that  there  are  instances  where 
prospective  lessees  are  willing  to  pay  more 
for  key  parcels  of  lands  within  an  established 
range  unit  To  approve  such  leases  would 
break  down  the  unit  system." 


ported  on  September  25.  195«,  that  they  were 
requesting    an    appraisal      On    January     18. 

1959,  In  reply  to  my  Inquiry  they  reported. 
•We  will  include  this  tract  In  one  of  our 
advertised  sales  provided  the  tribe  cannot 
negotiate  a  purchase  of  the  tract  '  On 
March  11.  1959.  they  reported  to  me.  The 
tribe  la  proposing  to  buy  this  tract  as  soon 
as  funds  are  available  from  a  loan  of  revolv- 
ing credit  funds  to  the  tribe  which  Is  to  t)e 
used  for  the  purchase  of  land  '  On  April 
27  1959,  they  made  almost  an  IdeiUlcal  re- 
port On  September  23  1959  they  reported. 
"AH  necessary  diKruments  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  signatures  of  all  the  heirs  " 
On  February  5.  1960  they  reported.  Due  to 
a  limitation  of  funds  the  tribe  has  not  been 
able  to  complete  transaction   '      On  April  27 

1960.  they  ret;orted.  As  soon  as  funds  are 
available  tribe  wil!  Include  this  tract  with 
other  purchases  being  made  "  On  July  15. 
1960.  they  reported.  Tribe  does  not  ha%'' 
funds  at  present  time  On  September  3. 
1960.  they  made  the  same  rep<jrt  On  Jan- 
uary 24.  1961.  the  same  was  reported  On 
February  28.  1961  they  reported.  We  plan 
to  include  this  tract  In  sale  No  12  "  On 
April  28.  1961.  they  reported.  "Tribe  will  pur- 
chase when  funds  are  available  "  On  .^ur- 
u.st  29.  1961.  they  reported  "Sale  to  tribe 
pending  acceptan-^e  of  thret  Rosebud  heirs  ' 
On  October  13.  1961  they  report»'d  larkuu; 
the  signatures  of  two  heirs  before  ra.se  can 
be  submitted  to  an-a  offl,-e  "  Oti  Jaini.try  9 
1962.  they  rep<jrted.  We  are  lackliig  the  sig- 
nature of  one  heir  before  it  can  be  submitted 
to  area  office  ' 

Although  this  wom  »n  has  not  lived  on 
the  reservation  slnoe  .she  was  a  child  and  her 
home  Is  In  Mmneapoli.s  Minn  ,  and  she  h.is 
made  her  own  living  all  through  the  years, 
has  no  use  for  the  land  she  h.is  been  trying 
for  alm<jst  4  years  to  get  this  land  sold  Tlie 
Department  has  w.usted  the  m.mpower  of 
my  office  and  their  ofTice  In  an<jther  of  their 
con.stant  efforts  to  ret  iin  jirisdiction  over 
this  property  ' 


'  Ellene   Hoyle,  OS  6650.   sale  to  tribe' 
She   has  an    lntere.«t    in   OS  66o0       Jennie 
Charges  Enemy  for  which  an  application   for 
a  supervised  sale  has  been  submitted       A  re- 
quest   for    an    appraisal    Wii.s    made    on    Sept 
19    1958,"  .Agency  repf>rt  dated  Sept    25    1958 

■  We  will  include  this  tract  in  one  of  our 
advertised  si»le.s  provided  the  tribe  tannot 
negotiate  a  purchase  of  the  tract,"  Agency  re- 
port dated  Jan     16,    1959 

"The  tribe  is  proposing  to  buy  this  tract  as 
s<>)n  as  funds  are  available  from  a  loan  of 
revolving  credit  funds  to  the  tribe  which  Is 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land."  Agency 
report    dated   Mar     11     \'Jb\* 

"The  tribe  is  pr'ip<>sin(<  to  buy  this  tract  as 
soi,)n  as  funds  are  available  from  a  loan,  of 
revolving  credit  funds  to  the  trit)e  whuh  i.s 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land,"  Agency 
rept)rt  dated  Apr    27     1959 

Allotment  of  Jennie  Charge.s  Enemy  Og- 
lala  Sioux  tribal  purchase  All  neces-sary 
documents  are  now  being  prepared  for  the 
signatures  of  all  the  heirs,"  Ak?ency  report 
dated   Sept     23     1959 

"Allotment  of  Jennie  Charges  Enemy  Due 
to  a  limitation  of  funds  the  OS  tribe  has 
not  t)een  able  to  complete  this  transaction," 
.Agency  report  dated  Feb    5    i960 

As  SLKin  as  more  funds  are  received  f<ir 
land  purch.ising  the  tribe  will  include  this 
tract  with  the  tracts  being  purrha.sed  The 
heirs  have  not  yet  all  signed  the  deeds," 
Agency  report  dated  Apr    27,   1960 

Note  This  allotment  appeared  in  the  land 
conrunlttee  mee'ing  minures  July  1,  1959  as 
a  'ratt   lAhnh    the     trlbp  will   purcluuie  " 

The  OS  Tnbe  does  not  have  funds  w.th 
which  to  purchase  land  at  the  pre.sent  tune." 
.\,<enry  refKjrt  dated  July   15    I960 

Same  as  above  Agency  report  dated  Sept 
3    19«<) 


Another  instance  Ernest  Bad  Horae,  also 
of  Pine  Ridge,  OS-^2650.  On  January  24. 
1958,  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  reported.  "The 
appraisal  report  should  be  completed  soon." 
On  March  14.  1958.  "Appraisal  waa  requested 
August  27.  1957  "  On  July  26,  1958.  "Will 
Include  In  sale  No  7  "  December  10,  1958. 
"Same  "  January  18.  1959.  "Same "  On 
February  20.  1959,  "Tract  will  be  purchased 
by  tribe  when  funds  are  available."  April 
27.  1959.  "Same  "  September  23.  1959.  "All 
necessary  dix-uments  are  being  prepared  for 
signature  of  heirs  "  February  5.  1980.  "Tribe 
short  of  funds  "  April  27.  1960.  "Funds  have 
not  been  obligated  for  purchase  by  tribe." 
July  15,  1960,  "Tribe  does  not  have  funds" 
September  3  I960.  "Same"  January  24. 
1961.  "Same"  April  28.  1981.  "Will  be  In- 
cluded In  sale  No  12  "  On  August  29,  1981 
.Same  •  October  3  1961  "Tract  will  be  In- 
cluded In  our  next  advertised  sale."  Janu- 
ary 9,  1962.  "Same  report  " 

The  truth  Is,  the  tribe  does  not  have  the 
funds  and  probably  will  not  have  the  funds. 
which  Is  a  well-known  fact  to  the  Bureau 
Ni>  special  effort  Is  t>elng  made  by  the  Bureau 
to  help  the  tribe  get  funds  nor  will  they 
permit  Bad  Horse  to  sell  his  Interest  In  the 
allotment  to  anyone  else. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Agency 
had  collected  at  least  tlO  at  the  time  Bad 
H  irse  was  permitted  to  file  hU  application 
This  Is  true  of  every  supervised  sale  appll- 
(Mtion  on  the  Pine  Ridge,  yet  little  effort  Is 
being  made  to  give  any  service  to  the  Indian 
landowner  ' 


.s.ime  a.s  above    Agency  rept)rt  dated  Jan 
24    1961 

We  plan  to  Include  this  tract  In  sale  No 
12      Agency  report  dated  Feb    28.   1981. 

Tribe  will  purchase  when  funds  become 
available,"  Agency  report  dated  Apr.  28, 
1961 

"Sale  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  Pending 
acceptance  of  3  Ri>»ebud  heirs."  Agency  re- 
port dated  Aug    29.  1981 

Sale  to  the  OS  Tribe  We  are  lacking  the 
signature  of  2  heirs  before  we  can  submit 
the  case  to  'he  AtH-rdeen  area  office,"  Agency 
rp;>ort  d.iied  Oct    13.1961 

"We  are  larking  the  signature  of  one  heir 
before  it  can  t)e  submitted  to  the  Aberdeen 
ar»-a  <.fflre  "  Jan    9.    1962 

'  Ernest  Bad  Horse.  OS  2650;  sale  to  tribe 
Feb      18,     undivided     Interest     In     land;     26 
heirs       C:ise   pending  since    1954   per   Super- 
intendent Towle's  letter,  June  1,  I960, 

"The  appraiser  has  Inspected  this  tract 
and  the  appraisal  report  should  be  com- 
pleted soon  We  hope  to  advertise  this  In 
the  next  land  sale."  Agency  report  dated 
J,in    24.  19.58 

Allotment  of  Big  Woman.  OS  2650.  An 
appraisal  of  this  tract  was  requested  on 
Aug  27.  1957  To  date  we  have  not  re- 
ceived a  complete  report."  Agency  Ttpcttx 
dated  Mar    14    1958 

"Will  be  Included  in  sale  No  7."  Agency 
report  dated  July  25.  1958 

"This  tract  will  be  included  In  sale  No  7." 
Ai?ency  report  dated   Dec     10.    1958. 

This  tract  will  be  Included  In  sale  No  7, 
AK<nicy   report   dated  Jan     16,    1959 

This  tract  will  be  purchased  by  the  trlt)e 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available  from  a  loan 
of  revolving  credit  funds  to  the  tribe  which 
Is  to  l>e  used  for  the  purchase  of  land.' 
Agency  report  dated  Feb    20.  1959. 

This  tract  will  be  purchased  by  the  tribe 
as  siHin  as  funds  are  available  from  a  loan 
of  revolving  credit  funds  to  the  tribe  which 
Is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land." 
Ag-ncy  report  dtted   Apr    27.   1959 

Allotment  of  Big  Woman,  Oglala  Sioux 
tribal  p\irchi()te  All  necessary  document-s 
are  now  being  prepared  for  the  signatures  of 
the  heirs  Agency  report  dated  Sept.  23, 
1950. 

"This  will  be  a  sale  to  the  OST  but  due 
to  a  limitation  of  funds  at  the  present  time 
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Another  example,  while  It  Is  not  of  such 
long  standing.  Is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
E  Packard,  of  Rapid  City,  0&-181.  This 
woman  and  her  husband  live  In  Rapid  City, 
are  good  workers,  make  their  own  living,  and 
are  able  to  handle  their  own  affairs.  On 
Al>rll  9.  1962,  the  Agency  advised  me,  "It  has 
been  determined  that  Mrs.  Packard  does 
meet  all  qualification  standards  for  receipt 
of  a  fee  patent  and  her  program  for  making 
use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  Is  sound. 
We  have  requested  an  appraiser's  Judgment 
as  Ui  what  lands  of  similar  characteristics  In 
the  vicinity  of  her  tract  have  been  bringing 
on  the  open  market.  When  we  receive  his 
report  the  executive  committee  of  the  OS 
Tribe  will  attempt  to  negotiate  for  tribal 
purchase  of  her  tract.  Mrs.  Packard's  land 
Is  situated  within  a  range  unit  which  the 
executive  committee  may  wish  to  hold  Intact 
for  allocation  to  an  Indian  loan  client.  For 
this  reason  we  believe  that  she  should  give 
the  tribe  a  chance  to  purchase  It  before 
selling  It  to  a  non-lndlan  but  that  Is  a 
matter  for  Mrs    Packard  to  decide" 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  tribe 
has  been  without  funds  to  buy  many  of 
these  other  tracts  for  3  or  4  years  and  yet 
the  Bureau  is  delaying  and  deferring  an- 
other applicant  with  the  same  tlmeworn 
excuse  ''  \ 


the  tribe  has  not  been  able  to  complete  a 
purchase  of  this  tract,  "  Agency  report  dated 
Feb   5, 1960 

"Funds  have  not  been  obligated  for  the 
purchase  of  this  tract.  As  soon  as  more 
funds  are  received,  it  will  be  Included  with 
the  tracts  t>eing  purchased,"  Agency  repKjrt 
dated  Apr   27.  1960 

"The  OS  Tribe  does  not  have  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  land  at  the  present  time," 
Agency  report   dated  July   15,   1960. 

"The  OS  Tribe  does  not  have  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  land  at  the  present  time." 
Agency   report   dated   Sept.   3,    1960. 

"Propcjeed  tribal  purchase.  The  tribe  Is 
presently  without  funds  with  which  to  pur- 
chase land,"  Agency  report  dated  Jan.  24. 
1961 

"Will  be  Included  in  sale  No.  12.  A  date 
for  the  sale  has  not  yet  been  determined," 
Agency   report  dated  Apr.  28.  1961. 

"Will  be  Included  In  sale  No  12.  No  date 
has  yet  been  scheduled  for  the  sale. '  Agency 
report  dated  Aug  29.  1961, 

"Tills  tract  will  be  Included  In  our  next 
advertised  sale  A  date  has  not  yet  been 
scheduled  for  the  same,"  Agency  report  dated 
Oct  3, 1961 

"Will  be  included  In  our  next  advertised 
.sale  A  date  has  not  yet  been  scheduled 
for  the  sale.  (Providing  upon  review  that 
It  Is  determined  that  this  action  Is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  applicant.)"  Agency 
report  dated  Jan   9.  1962. 

Going  on  sixth  year.     See  attached  letter. 

Also,  on  July  29.  1959.  a  deed  was  signed, 
transferring  title  from  the  heirs  of  the  al- 
lottee to  the  tribe 

Also,  in  land  committee  meeting  minutes 
July  1,  1959.  this  allotment  appeared  as  a 
tract  which  the  "tribe  will  purchase." 

Mrs  Caroline  E.  Packard.  Rapid  City, 
S  Dak.  OS- 181;  fee  patent  application: 
Lizzie  Shot  to  Pieces  allotment  (land  In 
Shannon  County) . 

"It  has  been  determined  that  Mrs.  Pack- 
ard dt)es  meet  all  qualification  standards  for 
receipt  of  a  fee  patent  and  her  program  for 
making  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  Is 
sound  ■  But  they  state  further,  "We  have 
requested  an  appraiser's  Judgment  as  to  what 
lands  of  similar  characteristics  In  the  vicinity 
of  her  tract  have  been  bringing  on  the  open 
market.  When  we  receive  his  report  the 
executive  committee  of  the  OS  Tribe  will 
attempt  to  negotiate  for  tribal  purchase  of 
her   tract.      Mrs     Packard's   land    is   situated 


These  are  a  few  of  probably  75  examples 
I  have  pending  In  my  flies  where  I  have  been 
attempting  to  be  of  assistance  to  these 
people  without  avail. 

On  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Noble  Moore, 
RS-1922.  The  Department  reported  on  De- 
cember 12.  1961,  "A  determination  was  made 
that  Noble  Abraham  Moore  was  competent 
to  manage  unrestricted  title  to  his  land  and 
the  prudent  use  of  proceeds  from  any  sale 
thereof.  Although  It  Is  our  belief  that  Noble 
Moore  Is  competent  to  manage  his  affairs, 
we  did  not  recommend  that  a  patent  be 
Issued,  because  we  believed  the  alienation  of 
trust  property  in  this  area  may  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  proposed  Industrial  de- 
velopment." The  land  Is  leased  for  grazing 
to  a  non-Indian.  Mr.  Moore  resides  In  Rapid 
City  and  Is  making  his  own  living,  Ig  fully 
competent,  but  the  Bureau  holds  his  land 
under  guardianship  with  the  excuse  that 
better  use  can  be  made  for  communal  pur- 
poses than  In  permitting  him  to  maintain 
an  individual  property  right." 

Ray  Louis  Coffee  withdrew  from  the  tribe 
In  July  1952  He  was  given  a  patent  to 
one  quarter  of  land  and  has  four  more  appli- 
cations pending.  He  Is  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  tribe  but  has  been  denied  a  patent 
on  the  basis  that  his  lands  are  In  a  consoli- 
dated area  f  nd  should  be  retained  as  a  part 
of  the  commune  ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Afraid  of  Bear.  RS- 
6589.  The  Agency  reported  to  me  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  1960,  that  the  land  was  being  ap- 
praised. On  June  13,  1960,  "Awaiting  further 
administrative  action."  On  July  20,  1960. 
"Needs  more  processing."  On  June  7.  1961, 
"Case  to  be  processed  further."  On  Au- 
gust 18.  1961.  "Set  for  negotiated  sale,  await- 
ing   further    processing."      On    October    12, 


within  a  range  unit  which  the  executive 
committee  may  wish  to  hold  Intact  for  al- 
location to  an  Indian  loan  client.  For  this 
reason  we  believe  that  she  should  give  the 
tribe  a  chance  to  purchase  It  before  selling  it 
to  a  non-Indian  but  that  Is  a  matter  for 
Mrs.  Packard  to  decide.  "  If  Mrs.  Packard 
is  willing  to  sell  to  the  tribe  by  negotiated 
sale  is  money  available  for  the  purchase? 
Agency  report  dated  Apr.  9.  1962. 

« Not>el  Moore,  RS-1922B:  On  Dec.  20. 
1961.  the  Rosebud  Agency  advised  me  by 
letter  that  "On  Dec.  12,  1961,  a  determina- 
tion was  made  that  Nobel  Abraham  Moore. 
Jr.,  was  competent  to  manage  unrestricted 
title  to  his  land  and  the  prudent  use  of 
proceeds  from  any  sale  thereof.  Although 
It  Is  our  belief  that  Nobel  Abraham  Moore, 
Jr.  Is  competent  to  manage  his  affairs,  we 
did  not  recommend  that  a  patent  be  Issued, 
because  we  believed  the  alienation  of  trust 
property  In  this  area  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  proposed  Industrial  development." 

RS-2988.  Rosebud  Agency  report  Jan. 
5.  1962:  "To  be  reviewed  again  In  the  light  of 
recent  stated  policy  of  the  Bureau."  Super- 
vised sale  and  had  been  awaiting  Inclusion 
in  sale  advertisement.  Todd  County. 

'Ray  Louis  Coffee,  RS-1940,  RS-6436,  RS- 
1202.  RS-4260;  fee  patent  applications:  four 
patent  applications  pending.  Indian  with- 
drew from  tribe  In  July  1952.  In  April  1953, 
patent  application  denied  on  basis  lands  In 
consolidated  areas.  Apparently  after  a  lot  of 
rigmarole  this  patent  covering  RS-1247  was 
Issued.  Now  the  Department  on  three  appli- 
cations is  denying  him  right  to  sell  his  land. 

RS-1940:  "Awaiting  further  processing. 
Todd  County,"  Agency  report  dated  Jan. 
5,  1962. 

RS-6436:  "Awaiting  further  processing, 
Todd  County."  Agency  report  dated  Jan. 
5,  1962. 

RS-1202:  "Awaiting  further  processing. 
Todd  County,"  Agency  report  dated  Jan. 
5.  1962. 

RS-4260:  "Fee  patent  recommended," 
Agency  report  dated  Jan.  5,   1962. 


1961,  "Same."  January  15,  1962,  "Same  " 
February  9.  1962.  "Same."  Poselbly  someday 
they  may  get  around  to  advise  us  that  they 
have  decided  to  buy  the  land  for  communal 
pxu-poses  but  for  2  years  nothing  has  been 
done." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  dozens  of  cases  I 
have  in  my  files  where  the  poor  Indian  owner 
can  do  nothing  but  wait  while  bureaucratic 
redtape  gives  him  further  excuses  why  his 
land  sale  Is  delayed.  He  has  no  other  appeal 
except  to  me  and  even  my  efforts  have  proven 
of  little  avail  In  most  Instances. 

TRIBAL    CONTROL 

Worse  than  all  of  this,  through  my  letters 
prodding  the  agencies,  we  finally  got  a  num- 
ber of  cases  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
ready  to  close  and  then  the  tribal  council 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  a  moratorium 
on  land  sales  and  patents  In  Todd  and  Mel- 
lette Counties.  No  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Bureau  on  any  land  sale  applications 
since  April  1961.  The  sad  thing  is  that  under 
the  Bureau  regulations  if  an  application  is 
more  than  6  months  old  it  is  necessary  to 
go  through  the  whole  process  again — 2  more 
years  of  my  writing  to  the  Agency,  the  area 
offices,  back  to  tt.e  Agency  and  back  to  the 
area  office,  with  each  of  them  explaining  the 
cause  for  this  delay  and  that  del  ly.  It  is 
difficult  for  many  of  these  Indian  landown- 
ers to  understand  how  the  tribal  council 
can,  by  a  simple  resolution,  tie  up  their 
private  individually  ownd  lands  and  property, 
even  though  they  are  completely  competent, 
purely  for  communal  purposes. 

Another  method  that  is  being  used  by  the 
Bureau  to  stalemate  any  property  right  in 
private  land  is  where  there  are  between  2 
and  100  heirs  and  the  tribe,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Bureau,  purchases  the  undivided 
interest  of  1  of  the  heirs.  When  this  is 
done,  the  entire  tract  is  completely  tied  up 
forever  because,  under  the  law.  tribal  prop- 
erty cannot  be  sold.  The  purchase  by  the 
tribe  of  one  one-hundredth  Interest  accom- 
plishes the  Bureau's  purpose  of  subjugating 
forever  the  property  rights  of  the  other 
heirs  unless  at  some  future  date  the  tribe 
obtains  sufficient  money  "to  buy  the  prop- 
erty Interests  of  the  balance  of  the  heirs. 

Land  sales  and  patents  on  the  Standing 
Rock  Reservation  have  been  at  a  standstill 
for  the  past  2  years  because  of  the  fact  that 
through  its  rehabilitation  program,  with 
funds  obtained  from  settlement  of  the  Oahe 
landtaklng,  the  tribe  has  funds  with  which 
to  purchase  allotments  In  the  consolidated 
areas. 

The  case  of  Anita  Yellow  Earrings  Janls. 
SR-229  is  Illustrative  of  50  or  75  cases  on  the 
Standing  Rock  In  which  the  last  report  we 
received  said.  "Selected  for  tribal  purchase. 
Win  be  processed  with  ofher  applications 
filed  in  early  1960."  The  case  is  still  pending, 
along  with  many,  many  more. 


*  Afraid  of  Bear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Mosher, 
S.D.,  RS-6589;  (husband  gets  $13  monthly 
disabled  pension.  Had  been  hospitalized, 
heart  and  diabetes,  and  wants  proceeds  for 
home  for  wife.)  Contacted  E.  Y.  Berry  Feb. 
28,  1960:  land  not  appraised. 

"Awaiting  further  administrative  action 
before  processing  further."  Agency  report 
dated  June  13,  1960. 

"Needs  more  processing."  Agency  report 
dated  July  20.  1960. 

"Case  to  be  processed  further."  Agency  re- 
port dated  June  7.  1961. 

"Negotiated  sale.  Awaiting  further  proc- 
essing. "  Agency  report  dated  Aug.  18.  1961. 

"Negotiated  sale.  Needs  further  process- 
ing. Todd  County,"  Agency  report  dated 
Oct.  12,  1961. 

"Negotiated  sale.<  Needs  further  process- 
ing." Agency  report  dated  Jan.  5.  1962. 

"Negotiated  sale  to  RST  member.  Needs 
further  processing."  Agency  report  dated  Feb. 
9,  1962. 
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M»bel  Red  Legs.  SR-4518  The  Agency  re- 
ported. 'Selected  for  purchase  by  tribe.  No- 
vember 22.  1960  Will  be  procewed  aa  sale 
to  the   tribe  -     Still  waiting  for  acUon, 

HCIKSHIP    LAW    DISKZGAROED 

In  this  connection.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  heirship  land  on  the  Standing  Roclc  Two 
years  ago.  when  the  Congress  paued  the 
Settlement  Act.  they  Included  an  heirship 
provision  authorizing  the  Bureau  to  clean 
up  these  estates  upon  the  signature  of  25 
percent  of  the  heirs.    Nothing  has  been  done 

On  the  Cheyenne  Re.iervatlon.  all  lai:d 
sales  have   long  been  held   In  abeyance 

The  tribe  is  without  money  to  buy  these 
allotments  but  refuses  to  authorize  th-  sale 
on  the  ground  that  these  allotments  can  be 
used  for  communal  purposes  and  the  tribe 
would  like  to  buy  them.  If  they  could  obtain 
the  necessary  funds  The  standard  report 
from  the  Agency  Is.  "We  have  no  authority 
to  advertise  land  at  the  present  time  We 
are  unable  to  advise  when  the  next  land  sale 
will  be  held  " 

Bert  Yellow  Hawk.  CR  744.  Is  a  retired 
Army  ofllcer.  iias  not  lived  on  the  reserva- 
tion for  30  years,  Is  fully  competent,  and  his 
land  is  surrounded  by  deeded  land,  yet  the 
Agency  claims  to  have  no  authority  to  ad- 
vertise this  land  for  sale  at  the  present  time 

Another  excuse  offered  by  the  Bureau  Is  on 
heirship  When  an  estate  has  been  probated 
and  all  of  the  heirs  are  fully  competent, 
they  find  one  that  can  be  questioned  and 
they  turn  down  an  application  for  land  sale 
on  thu  ground  If  there  are  &0  heirs  to  an 
Mtat«  they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  one 
wtvJM  competence  Is  questionable 

OtM  of  many,  many  ca««s  in  p<Jlnl  1*  'sa 
nt««l«,  08  3SA3  where  the  Agency  su'd  on 
April  35.  1001.  "The  mere  fact  that  sU  uf 
thes«  [Muple  have  sgreed.  or  are  In  favor  uf  a 
supervUed  sale  dues  not  place  on  thU  Agency 
a  freedtim  of  action  to  comply  without  de- 
termining whether  the  sale  la  In  the  best 
Interest  of  all  concerned  '  In  this  Instance. 
lajt  November  one  Incompetent  heir  agreed 
t)  have  the  proceeds  placed  In  Irrevocable 
trust  The  Department  reported  that  the 
sale  could  now  go  forward  As  uf  today, 
nothing  hAs  been  done  S<X3n  the  appral.sal 
win  be  6  months  old  and  a  new  appraisal  will 
be  required  before  the  sale  can  be  held  By 
that  time  another  heir  will  have  died  and 
the  Bureau  will  have  accomplished  Its  pur- 
poae  In  holding  the  land  fur  another  genera- 
tion, with  none  of  the  property  owners  bene- 
fiting from  their  so-called  property  rl^{^lta. 

St' MM  ART 

My  rea.iun  In  reviewing  these  200  flies  In 
n^y  office  and  making  this  report  tnliiy  is  be- 
c.iuse  these  people  const.intly  write  me,  they 
want  to  kni.w  why  they  cannot  dlsjxxse  rjf 
this  land,  take  the  ppjceerls  apply  It  on  the 
purchiuse  nf  .i  home  in  sume  crimmim'.tv 
where  they  are  now  living,  where  they  n^w 
have  a  Job  and  *here  they  Intend  to  Cin- 
tinue  their  rcsldeiT-e  Others  want  to  know 
why  they  are  not  permit 'ed  to  use  their  own 
property  or  lease  their  own  property  or  get 
the  most  revenvie  from  their  property  that  it 
wtlUpr<idtic»* 

In  "irlef  these  Indian  people  are  unable  to 
);nderst.ind  *hy  a  great  bureaucracy  shoi-Jd 
be  pennitted  t<i  rompletely  control  their  lives 
and  their  prupffy  t'lri-mg  them  to  .subsidise 
other  members  of  the  tribe  for  communal 
purpose"?,  denying  them  the  right  to  dispose 
(.f  their  property,  denying  them  any  right  cjr 
iitiy  domain  ovtT  their  property  when  they 
•^re  as  ci>nipetent  to  handle  their  own  busi- 
ness as  are  many  of  the  Bureau  employees 
v,ho  are  est.ibli.slilt.g  the~e  poluipn 

The  Individual  Indian  Is  un.ibte  to  \inder- 
fiand  why  the  tribal  council  should  have 
authority  to  set  his  lease  prices,  to  est.ibllsh 


a  range  unit  out  of  his  land,  to  require  the 
Bureau  to  withhold  a  5  percent  tax  to  be 
used  by  the  tribe  In  hiring  employoea  who 
are  doing  the  work  that  the  Bureau  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  do.  These  are  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  Individual  landowner.  I 
present  them  to  you  and  ask  what  you.  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  intend 
to  do  to  correct  them 


Loyalty  Day  Program  at  Valley  Forge 
Military  Academy,  Wayne,  Pa.,  Satur- 
lUy,  April  28,  1962,  10  a.B.,  Spoo- 
fored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War« 
of  the  United  Statea 


EXTtLN'SIO::  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PINNSTI.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  I.  1962 
Mr  VAN  ZAI^DT.  Mr  Speaker— 
No  spot  on  earth,  nut  the  plains  uf  Mara- 
thon, nor  the  ptisses  of  Sempach.  nor  the 
place  of  the  BrtSlllle.  nor  the  dykes  of  Hol- 
land, nor  the  mo<>rs  of  England  is  so  sacred 
in  the  h\»UtTy  of  the  struggle  f'""  human 
liberty    lu    Valley    Forge  -Craus    Towhsxho 

BXADV 

In  keeping  with  the  "spirit  of  the  an- 
nual observance  of  Loyalty  Day,  May  1, 
the  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wan  of  the 
United  8tBt«i  sponsored  an  iruplrlng 
program  at  Valley  Forge  Military  Acad- 
emy, Wayne.  Pa  .  Saturday,  April  28, 
1962.  at  10  a.m.  Thia  f\ne  program  wa« 
one  of  the  thousands  of  similar  observ- 
ances  conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Loyalty  Day  pro- 
gram was  ably  explained  by  Mr  William 
J  Tepslc.  past  commander.  Department 
of  Pennsylvania.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  National 
Loyalty  Day  chairman 

I  was  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  deliver  the  principal  address  and  was 
preceded  by  Thomas  L.  Husst'lton.  US. 
Treasury  Department,  who  nave  a 
thoui^ht-provokina:  speech  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  U  S.  savings  bonds 
and  espocially  dunne;  the  Freedom  Bond 
Drive  in  May  and  June.  He  commended 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  behplf 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  for 
adopting  the  slogan,  "Buy  an  Extra 
Bond,"  as  part  of  it*  nationwide  Loyalty 
Day  campaign.  Another  speaker  who 
spoke  briefly  was  Bri«  Cfen  Rothwell  H. 
Brown  of  Freedom  Foundation 

Following  is  the  addre.s^s  of  Mr.  Thomas 
L   nuss<>lton  and  the  address  I  delivered 
titled  "The  Significance  of  Loyalty  Day'  , 
LoTALTT  Day   .-Vdorkss 

I  Bv  Thomas  I  Hri^selt/in  Dlrecr,  .r  Sale«  Staff 
De'.elopmi-nt  US  S.ivings  B'  nrts  DivL^lnn 
of  the  ir  S  rre;isury  Departmer.t ,  :\'  the 
Valley  F^rge  Military  Academy.  Wayne. 
Pa  ,  Satu  day,  April  28    1962) 

Txl.iy  our  prliiclp;il  confuslun  is  I'Ur  con- 
fusion of  principle  It  Is  extremely  encour- 
aging therefore  to  have  the  Veterans  of 
Fureign  VV  ars  call   all  Aniericans  everywhere 


to  rededicate  themselves  to  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  has  made  this  Nation  great — 
loyalty  to  and  faith  In  this  Ood  given  land 
of  ours 

Every  Anaerlcan  worthy  of  the  name  wishes 
to  express  his  loyalty;  wishes  to  show  his 
faith  in  his  country,  but  moat  of  us  ars  con- 
fused Confused  by  the  enormity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  confronting  us. 
Most  of  us  look  at  them  and  aay  "But  what 
can  I.  one  small  Individual,  do  that  will  have 
any  eCTect?" 

I  submit  that  when  that  feeling  arises  we 
.should  think  back  to  the  men  who  hallowed 
this  ground  at  Valley  Forge  When  General 
W<ishiiigtun  began  that  ghastly  winter,  the 
entire  Continental  Army  numt)ered  16,000 
men  At  the  conclusion  of  that  winter  the 
Continental  Army  numbered  3,800  men  only 
2.200  ui  whom  were  effective.  Desertions 
took  a  great  toll  but  3.000  men  ars  burled 
out  there,  only  one  of  whom  has  a  marked 
grave  These  naen  assumed  a  great  respon- 
BibilUy  They  gave  everything  to  thslr  coun- 
try     They  did  not  ask  It  to  give  to  them. 

Just  a  few  years  before  a  small  group  of 
men  In  a  city  nearby  pledged  their  Itres,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  that  this 
Nation  should  be  free.  They  too  assumed 
responsibility.  They  did  not  ask  their  coun- 
try lo  give  to  them.  They  gaTS  to  their 
country  and   this  country  became  free. 

Ill  her  profound  article  "Lessons  From  the 
P.ist. '  Miss  Edith  HamUton.  the  eminent 
Oraeco-Roman  scholar  wrote  these  words. 
When  the  Athenians  Anally  wUtaed  not 
to  give  to  the  state  but  the  state  to  five  to 
them  when  the  freedom  they  wished  moet  for 
was  freedom  from  responsibility  then  Athens 
ceased  to  be  free  snd  was  never  free  afaln." 
I*  there  t#t  some  relatively  easy  way  for 
every  American  Ui  effectively  aseuHM  part  of 
his  responsibility— to  glvs  to  bU  eotuttry 
r.ither  than  asking  It  lo  give  to  blm.  Yes 
there  Is  And  the  Veterans  of  Forelffn  Wars 
point  the  way  In  their  Loyalty  Day  profram. 
They  are  saying  In  effect  what  better  way  to 
tangibly  express  our  loyalty  than  by  buying 
an  extra  US  savings  bond  during  the  Free- 
dom Bond  Drive  this  May  and  June? 

D"!  you  realize  that  If  every  American 
r.imi:y  wrtuld  buy  one  extra  savings  bond  of 
even  the  smallest  denomination  the  total 
would   be   about  $1   billion? 

Do  you  realize  that  saving  Just  31  cents  a 
day  for  61  days  will  buy  a  U.S.  savings  bond? 
Can  you  think  of  a  better  way  to  ahow  to 
the  world  that  we  are  loyal  to  our  country? 
Tliai  we  have  abiding  faith  In  It,  that  we  are 
prouJ  of  our  heritage  and  acknowledge  the 
God  given  principles  that  have  made  this  Na- 
tl'in  great  ' 

IndUidually  perhaps  buying  an  extra 
saslngs  bond  Is  not  a  great  and  heroic  deed. 
but  If  all  of  us  were  to  do  so  It  would  be  an 
eiiormoii.s  contribution  to  our  economic  well- 
being  and  an  unparalleled  demonstration 
o{  our  love  for  our  c^)untry. 

We  must  be  strong  economically  or  we  can- 
net  be  strong  mllltiirlly  tjccause  of  the  costs 
cf  our  defen.se  efforts 

We  must  be  strong  economically  or  we 
cannot  be  strong  spiritually,  for  hungry  men 
f.iU  ea.'iy  prey  to  any  Ideology  that  promises 
better   things 

The  Trea-'ury  Department  expresses  Its 
appreciation  to  the  Veterans  of  ^relgn  Wars 
for  making  "Buy  an  Extra  Bond"  a  part  of 
Us  ii.iti'itiwlde  Loyalty  Day  campaign.  And 
we  a-sk  every  American  family  to  Invest  In  an 
extra  savings  b<^)nd  during  the  Freedom  Bond 
campaign. 

Will  you  accept  this  small  responsibility  to 
help  keep  this  Nation  free? 

Wlien  the  Americans  finally  wished  not  to 
give  to  the  state  taut  the  state  to  give  to  them 
when  the  freedom  they  wished  most  for  was 
freedom  fnm  responsibility,  then  America 
ceast'd  to  he  free  and  was  never  free  again. 
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LOTALTT     DaT     ADDKCSS 

(By  Representative  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
Member  of  Congress,  20th  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  Valley  Porge  Military 
Academy,  Wayne,  Pa..  Saturday.  April  28. 
1963) 

THI    SICNiriCANCK    OF    LOY.M.TY    DAY 

To  address  the  student  body  of  Valley 
Forge  Military  Academy  Is  an  honor  which 
Is  especially  welcome  to  anyone  who  has — 
as  I  have— a  profound  and  abiding  faith  In 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  and  In  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Also.  I  am  especially  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  greet  my  good  friend  and 
your  superintendent.  Lt.  Gen.  MUton  Baker. 
Since  1928  he  has  been  a  dedicated  head  of 
this  academy  and  his  career  reveals  him  to 
be  a  top-rank  educator,  scholar,  and  citizen. 

Frankly.  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy  Is 
fortunate.  Indeed,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
leadership  of  such  a  distinguished  American. 

It  Is  our  objective  on  this  occasion  to 
speak  of  Loyalty  Day  and  Its  significance  In 
our  time  This  Is  a  natural  subject  to  ap- 
proach In  th's  environment. 

Your  character-building  program,  which 
Is  a  part  of  the  purpoee  of  this  academy,  has 
the  term  "loyalty"  well  defined  In  an  honor 
system— a  sense  of  fair  play  and  a  competi- 
tive educational  program. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  courses 
offered  here  are  preparing  you  for  a  loyalty 
of  the  highest  type.  Loyalty  to  one's  coun- 
try Is  deeply  Imbedded  In  your  curriculum. 

May  1  marks  the  annual  observance  of 
Loyalty  Day,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  UnlUd  SUtcs 

It  was  to  combat  the  Infiltration  of  the 
Communist  evil  In  this  country  that  Loyalty 
Day  was  born.  It  was  created  at  the  demand 
of  thoiuands  of  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  who  mode  their  voices  heard 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  atates. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  Introduce  a  House  Joint  resolution 
In  1958.  which  In  simple  language  designated 
May  1  as  Loyalty  Day  and  called  for  its  ap- 
propriate observance  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Since  July  18.  1958,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  measure.  May  1  of  each  year  has  been 
officially  proclaimed  as  Loyalty  Day.  This 
day  belongs  to  all  Americans.  It  signifies 
that  we  stand  steadfast  In  support  of  those 
principles  that  we  hold  most  dear— freedom, 
partlotlsm,  and  pride  in  our  country. 

I  believe  the  public  is  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  work  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  In  promoting  Loyalty  Day 
celebrations  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  particular  Loyalty  Day  celebration  Is 
especially  enhanced  by  the  very  nature  of 
our  geographical  location — we  are  close  to 
Philadelphia — where  in  the  early  days  of 
this  Nation  were  written  some  of  the  most 
sacred  chapters  of  our  history  and  heritage. 

As  we  observe  Loyalty  Day.  every  citizen 
should  pause  to  Eisk  himself  the  question, 
'What  does  loyalty  really  mean?"  Does  It 
mean  only  that  you  love  America's  movm- 
talns.  lakes,  and  the  ceaseless  supply  of 
material  gadgets  tliat  make  our  way  of  life 
comfortable?  I  hcpe  not.  I  also  hope  the 
concept  of  loyalty  Is  not  a  society  where 
merely  to  disagree  Is  to  be  disloyal. 

Periodically  In  the  press,  from  the  lecture 
platform,  and.  In  fact,  from  most  sources 
which  seek  to  Influence  public  opinion,  there 
comes  forth  emphatic  pleas  for  a  higher, 
finer,  and  more  noble  loyalty. 

But  all  too  often  we  do  not  learn  what 
loyalty  really  Is.  It  Is  not  a  trite  comment 
to  ask,  "What  Is  loyalty?" 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  what  constitutes  the  Ameri- 
can spirit.     A  nation  can  be  no  greater  than 


the  people  who  are  Its  citizens.  Hence,  its 
basic  Ideals  and  purposes  must  retain  Uielr 
splendor  and  meaning  if  effective  public 
welfaj-e  is  to  remain  a  public  trust. 

In  simple  sincerity  I  give  you  the  follow- 
ing thoughts  that  are  advanced  In  the  belief 
that  an  enlightened  citizenry  Is  any  coun- 
try's finest  security. 

Loyalty  Is  fundamentally  undying  faith  In 
our  great  Republic.  It  Is  not  socialism, 
fascism,  communism,  or  any  other  "Ism." 
The  real  American  believes  Implicitly  In 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  men,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

He  will  Judge  his  fellow  citizens  by  what 
they  are,  not  by  what  they  have  or  what  they 
claim  to  be. 

The  real  American  Is  a  proponent  of  fair 
play  and  cooperation.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
In  the  Golden  Rule:  "Do  unto  others  as 
they  do  unto  you." 

More  than  flag-waving  emotionalism, 
loyalty  Is  fortified  in  the  individual  by  a 
reservoir  of  commonsense,  which  permits 
both  balance  and  a  sense  of  perspective  In 
viewing  the  affairs  of  state. 

Loyalty  involves  familiarity  with  our  coun- 
try's history;  It  involves  training  In  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government. 

True  to  the  heritage  of  freedom,  loyalty 
causes  a  man  to  fight  for  the  right  with  his 
life,  if  need  be,  but  always  with  the  cherished 
dream  in  his  heart  of  the  beauty  of  peace. 

One  of  the  greatest  tests  of  loyalty,  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  Is  one's  day-to-day  respect 
of  the  rights  of  one's  fellow  man: 

(a)  Your  neighbor's  right  to  voice  his  own 
opinion. 

(ta)   His  right  to  privacy. 

(c)   His  right  to  his  own  property. 

These  baste  freedoms  are  the  heart  of  our 
loyalty  to  the  great  American  Ideal*  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 

It  ts  Ironic,  Indeed,  that  the  Communists, 
who  preach  peace  and  freedom,  live  in  ter- 
ror: 

(a)  Terror  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

(b)  Terror  to  speak  their  minds. 

(c)  Terror  of  the  midnight  knock  at  the 
door. 

Loyalty  for  them  Is  not  In  their  hearts. 
No,  It  Is  a  gun  in  their  backs. 

History  has  shown  us  that  down  through 
the  ages  the  battle  has  always  been  between 
two  faiths.  On  the  one  side  the  faith  of 
the  conqueror: 

(a)  The  faith  based  upon  military  ambi- 
tion and  personal  power. 

(b)  The  faith  In  blood  and  the  sword. 

(c)  The  faith  based  upon  war,  hatred,  and 
Inequality. 

This  Is  the  type  of  faith  by  which  Alexan- 
der. Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  Hitler  rose  to  pow- 
er— only  to  fall.  They  fell  because  some- 
where a  small  band  of  men  had  a  different 
faith. 

It  was  a  faith  based  upon  the  Inherent 
rights  of  the  citizens;  a  faith  that  believed 
in  the  principles  of  equality,  liberty,  and 
sanity.  And  the  scroll  of  history  has  shown 
that  always  this  has  been  the  greater  faith. 

We  could  Just  as  easily  substitute  the 
word  "loyalty"  for  the  word  "faith"  In  what 
I  have  Just  said. 

So  we  have  a  loyalty  based  upon  the  In- 
herent rights  of  man — a  loyalty  that  believes 
in  the  principles  of  equality,  liberty,  and 
sanity.  This  type  of  loyalty  has  always  been 
the  harbinger  of  freedom. 

Our  loyalty  must  not  consist  merely  of 
gay  slogans,  marching  bands,  flying  flags,  or 
shouting  threats.  It  must  be  the  loyalty  of 
love  and  fellowship — not  hate  and  fear. 

It  must  be  a  loyalty  based  upon  beneficial 
achievements  In  our  social,  economic,  and 
spiritual  life. 

Loyalty  demands — along  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  our  country — that 
we  not  be  afraid  to  replace  the  outworn,  the 
impracticable,  and  unjust  laws  with  laws  that 


serve  every  citizen's  modern  needs,  are  use- 
ful, and  above  all,  are  Just. 

We  must  expect  change  to  come  in  an  or- 
derly fashion.  But  to  asstune  a  self-ap- 
pointed duty  to  change  any  written  law  Is 
against  our  form  of  government.  We  must 
proceed  In  an  orderly  fashion. 

We  must  move  with  seal.  But  not  be 
fired  with  folly.  Any  rebellious  mood  In  this 
great  Republic  tends  to  wreck  it  rather  than 
to  build  It.  Frankly,  the  role  of  the  fanatic 
is  destructive. 

Our  lawmakers  are  charged  with  a  serious 
and  sacred  responsibility.  They  are  required 
to  be  faithful  to  their  conscience,  guided  by 
the  will  of  their  constituents.  But,  above 
all,  once  they  take  their  seats  In  the  cham- 
bers of  our  legislative  bodies — be  It  at  State 
or  national  level — they  must  move  ahead 
undisturbed  by  the  selfish  coercion  of  any 
special  group  or  class. 

The  sovereignty  of  our  legislators  must  re- 
main paramount  at  all  times. 

History  reveals  that  out  of  chaos  our  fore- 
fathers brought  forth  an  orderly  way  of  life. 

Therefore,  at  all  hazards  we  must  "keep 
cool  and  calm"  and  move  dispassionately  in 
any  of  our  undertakings. 

Loyalty  demands  that  we  obey  the  laws 
of  our  country.  For  laws  are  made  for  the 
guidance  of  every  man  and  woman  living  in 
a  domain.  Without  them  there  can  be  no 
smooth  existence  of  society.  To  disobey 
them  Is  to  advocate  anarchy. 

After  fitting  ourselves  to  be  desirable  and 
loyal  citizens,  we  must  expect  and  demand 
an  honest  administration  in  every  branch 
of  government. 

Laxity  in  our  own  Individual  character  Is 
bound  to  reflect  in   everything  around  us 

Cynical  men  say  a  republic  of  freemen 
cannot  be  honest  and  efBclent.  But  we 
know  in  our  hearts  that  an  honest  govern- 
ment is  simply  the  reflection  of  an  honest 
people. 

Among  the  multitudes  of  virtues  by  which 
we  can  demonstrate  our  loyalty  we  should 
observe  self-reliance. 

From  our  forefathers  we  Inherited  this 
great  Republic  that  has  proved  to  be  a  land 
of  golden  opportunities  for  advancement  In 
every  way. 

We  need  not  deny  that  with  all  the  faults 
and  imperfections  Ixirking  in  the  American 
way  of  life,  we  have  made  miraculous  ad- 
vances in  proving  the  Influence  of  self- 
reliance. 

Several  years  ago  a  story  came  from  the 
west  coast  that  one  of  its  shore  towns — 
Monterey.  Calif. — was  a  veritable  Garden  of 
Eden  for  pelicans.  There  fishermen  cleaned 
their  fish  and  fed  the  refuse  to  the  pelicans. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  pelicans  became 
so  lazy  that  they  would  no  longer  fare  forth 
to  capture  fish  for  themselves.  Eventually, 
however,  the  refuse  of  the  fish  was  utilized 
In  other  ways  and  the  pelicans  no  longer  had 
their  source  of  food  handed  to  them,  so  to 
speak. 

But  they  had.  In  the  meantime,  become 
so  listless  that  they  were  slowly  starving. 
Someone  finally  bit  on  the  idea  of  going 
farther  down  the  coast  and  capturing  some 
vigorous  new  pelicans  and  placing  them 
among  the  semlstarving  pelicans.  These  new 
pelicans  flew  over  the  sea  and  captured  their 
food,  thus  stimulating  the  hungry  and  de- 
crepit pelicans  to  follow  suit.  Before  many 
weeks  had  passed  they  had  regained  their 
former  activity  and  robustness. 

This  story  has  many  ramifications  and 
applications  to  human  conduct  and  affairs. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
for  the  people  of  our  country  to  exert  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  self-reliance  in  order  to 
survive.  I  believe  that  self-reliance  is  an 
important  ingredient,  not  only  for  progress 
and  sxuTlval,  but  is  germane  to  America's 
formula  for  loyalty. 
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We   must    be    very    cautloua.    however,    to 

guard  ourselves  agalnat  the  experience  of  the 
pelicans. 

Too  much  Government  laterventlon.  too 
much  bring  done  for  u«.  too  much  lack  of 
self-reliance — all  these  can  enter  the  area 
of  human  endeavor  and  destroy  the  very  life- 
line of  our  republic  before  we  are  aware  of 
such  encroachment. 

May  I  further  remind  you  that  all  too 
often  when  self-reliance  disappears  loyalty 
to  one's  country  Is  endangered.  Therefore, 
we  must  not  t>e  tempted  to  become  afflicted 
with  a  malady  which  la  prevalent  in  a  na- 
tional life  that  la  devoid  of  self-reliance. 

In  our  anxiety  to  alleviate  any  economic 
pains  we  can  easily  destroy  our  moral  fiber 
that  is  more  precloua  than  any  material  gain 

Americans  have  been  exceedingly  busy 
•living"  In  this  age  of  Jet  and  space  travel 
and  have  too  often  taken  loyalty  for  granted 
and  forgotten  It. 

Upon  genuine  loyalty  rests  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  But  we  must  sacrifice.  We  mu.'it 
sacrifice  our  prejudices  at  the  altar  of  na- 
tional welfare.  Prejudice  that  Is  akin  to 
hatred — Is  poisonous  In  any  analysis.  It 
destroys  t^ie  very  Individual. 

The  individual  citizen's  thoughts  and 
actions  are  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our 
national    well-being. 

We  must  sacrifice  blind  following  We 
cannot  t>e  tools  In  the  hands  of  any  p>olltical 
authority  We  must  put  patriotism — Amer- 
ican loyalty — above  party. 

For  decades  the  people  of  this  Republic  of 
ours  were  never  confronted  with  more  seri- 
ous and  fundamental  l.ssues  than  are  now 
apparent  In  this  changing  and  troubled 
world. 

Therefore,  loyalty  was  never  at  a  greater 
premium.  Mark  you.  the  fortunes  of  our 
freedom  are  In  the  balance.  The  enemies  of 
our  form  of  government  are  ever  alert  and 
working  to  destroy  us.  It  Is  for  us  who  pro- 
fess loyalty  to  be  alert  and  working. 

Unless  we  respond  to  the  deadly  challenge 
t>)  American  Ideals,  the  lurking  dangers  of 
communism  will  destroy  us.  Yes,  unless  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, it  may  be  too  late. 

Finally,  our  thoughts  on  this  Loyalty  Day 
1962  must  confirm  our  faith  in  that  new 
birth  of  freedom. 

Yes,  we  must  show  the  world  by  ovir  con- 
duct what  It  means  to  be  loyal  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  short,  by  our  undying  faith  In  the 
principles  of  this  great  Republic — we  can 
help  provide  an  answer  to  the  stirring 
prayer . 

•  Ood  give  us  men 
A  time  like  this  demands — 
strong  minds,  stout  hearts,  true  faith    and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  ofllce  cannot  buy. 
Men  who  express  opinions  and  a  will. 
Men  who  have  honor. 
Men  who  will  not  He!" 


The  Campus:  Left?  Right?  or  Neither? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CALrroasiA 

I.V  THE  HOU-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  I.  1962 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  politacs  on  the  part 
of  coUcRe  students  across  our  country 
is  beinK  widely  discussed  today  A  par- 
ticularly thoughtful  examination  of  this 


growing  interest  and  its  significance  has 
been  made  by  our  very  able  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Bradi- 
BtASl.  His  article,  entitled  "The  Cam- 
pus: Left?  Right?  or  Neither?"  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Matjazme  on  April  22.  1962. 

Congressman  Bradem.as.  who  was  for- 
merly a  collet,'e  teacher  and  who  cur- 
rently serves  on  the  House  Education  and 
L^bor  Committee,  makes  several  impor- 
tant points  regarding  the  university  stu- 
dents  attitude  toward  politics.  Amon« 
other  things  he  emphasizes  that  because 
the  crucial  function  of  iwlitical  parties 
in  our  democracy  is  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting views  on  controversial  issues, 
young  people  who  will  become  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of  the  future  mast  rccosnuc 
that  responsible  and  effective  political 
action  means  action  throui^h  our  two 
great  pohtical  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment  our 
distinguished  cclleague  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Bradem.asI  for  his  httrary  .ndustry 
and  I  commend  iiis  excellent  article  to 
all  Members: 

The     CAMPfs      Lrrr''    Right''     or    NriTiirR'' 
(By  J  >HN  Brademv.si 

In  this  lime  of  mass  higher  education. 
when  leadership  in  poverunieiil.  business, 
labor,  and  every  uthcr  segment  of  our  society 
Is  recruited  incre.tslii^ly  fr 'ni  the  r.inks  of 
cullek;e  ^radu.ite.s.  the  extent  of  political 
sensltivry  on  the  campuses  la  wurth  ct>r.- 
sidering. 

When  the  peace  marchers  came  to  Wash- 
i!:gtun  a  few  week.s  at?o.  they  provided  -i  well- 
organized  demonstration  of  American  college 
students  engaging  in  political  aitloii  S<jme 
4  000  yiung  pe  jp:e  picketed  the  White  Hnuse 
to  express  their  concern  over  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  and  to  make  their  plea  for 
disarmament  Their  efTort  was  completely 
nonpartisan,  neither  Republican  nor  Demo- 
cratic. 

I  venture  in  suKge.«;t  that  it  was  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  new  generation  .s 
mfx-)d  The  American  college  student  today 
c'lres  Increa-sln^Iy  about  political  issues,  but 
is  cool  toward  poll'ical  parties 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  contend  th.tt 
conservatism  is  the  new  political  wave  sweep- 
ing the  campus  The  militants  of  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  and  the  Interci'l- 
legiate  Society  of  Individualists  see  them- 
selves leading  a  return  to  the  rlj^ht.  The 
list  of  rightist  college  publications  may  be 
grovfc-lng  and  the  fli>w  of  oratory  by  would- 
be  Barrv  Cfoldwaters  mounting  yet  the  stu- 
dents who  act  rather  than  talk,  the  peiv^e 
marchers  and  the  freedom  riders,  do  not 
take  their  li-splratlon  from  the  John  Birch 
Society  or  even  from  the  much  less  rabid 
National  Review.  I  think  it  more  correct  to 
say.  therefore,  th.it  the  intensity  of  student 
interest  In  politics  has  Increased  on  both 
ends  ni  the  pxillticul  scale,  left  and  right. 

Here  It  ought  to  l>€  noted  that  the  i^reat 
majority  of  American  college  students  re- 
main apathetic  toward  politics  I  suspect 
they  do  so  (or  several  re.tsons  Some  may 
feel  that  political  activity  should  come  later, 
following  their  education,  otb.ers.  th.it  it  is 
lrap>oselble  for  a  student  in  <  ur  national 
tradition  to  participate  in  fxjlitlcs  In  any 
slijniflcant  w,»y.  Manv  are  simply  preiK-- 
cupied  with  plans  for  their  private  lives — a 
gCKXl  Job  with  a  good  firm  with  a  good  pen- 
."^'.nn   plan  and   the  pif.i:  ures  of  suburbia 

It  Is  uf  the  student  activists,  however,  that 
I  want  to  speak  I  believe  that  many  an- 
alysis have  missed  the  meaning  of  the  po- 
litical ground  swell  which  has  brought  the 
sit    in    and    the    peace    march    by    discussing 


student  altitudes  in  traditional  t«rma  of 
liberal  and  conservative.  Democratic  and 
Republican. 

It  la  more  useful  to  try  to  understand 
the  significance  of  thla  direct  action  in  poll- 
tics  as  contrasted  with  party  activity  than 
to  attempt  to  plot  the  curve  of  student  po- 
litical opinion.  In  pronouncing  on  the  poli- 
tics oX  t!he  American  college  student,  I  make 
no  pretense  U>  perfect  knowledge,  but  I  have 
been  more  than  a  curious  bystander. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  post- World  War  II 
college  generation  and  can  attest  that  few 
of  my  preoccupied  contemporaries  regarded 
politics  with  more  than  Indifference.  In  the 
mldhftlea,  I  taught  at  Saint  Mary's  College 
at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  aiul  during  recent 
years  I  have  talked  to  student*  on  a  number 
of  campiises.  Several  college  sttidents  have 
worked  as  Internes  In  my  Washington  office 
and  I  have  met  with  hundreds  of  others  In 
the  church  and  college  groups  that  come  to 
Washington  in  ever-lncreaalng  numbers. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Kducatlon  and 
Labor  Committee,  with  a  special  Interest  In 
higher  education.  I  made  two  tripe  abroad 
liLst  year  which  enabled  me  to  observe  uni- 
versity students  In  Latin  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  gave  me  a  broader  perspec- 
tive on  the  American  college  student  as  a 
p<^lltlcal  animal. 

Congressman  Robekt  N.  Guimo.  of  Con- 
nertlcut,  and  I  went  to  Argentina  to  look  at 
higher  education  there  and  to  recommend 
ways  In  which  the  United  States  might  co- 
operate more  effectively  with  Latin  American 
universities  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  We  quickly  learned 
how  radically  different  Is  the  political  role 
of  the  l.atln  American  university  student 
from  that  of  his  North  American  counter- 
part The  Latin  American  student  partici- 
pates with  enthusiasm  and  the  sanction  of 
tradition  in  both  the  Internal  politics  of  his 
university  and  the  political  life  of  hl«  na- 
tion 

At  the  University  of  Buenoe  Aires,  for 
example.  55.000  to  60.000  students  elect  from 
their  own  ranks  one-fifth  of  the  members 
who  sit  on  the  superior  council  of  the  uni- 
versity Tills  power  means  that  students 
on  s<ime  occasions  may  try  to  Influence  what 
research  the  university  should  undertake. 
or  even  strike  to  oust  a  professor. 

An  for  student  involvement  In  national 
politics.  Congressman  Oiatmo  and  I  had  a 
taste  of  this  when  we  went  with  VS.  Am- 
bassador Roy  Rubottom  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cordoba.  We  were  In  the  law 
library  when  the  doors  swung  open  and  a 
group  of  20  young  people  strode  In.  One  of 
them,  a  young  man  In  his  twenties,  went 
up  to  Ambassador  Rubottom  and  rudely  de- 
clared. "Seftor  EmbaJador.  repudlamos  el 
Imperlallsmo  norteamerlcano." 

•  We  support  Fidel  Castro."  he  cried,  as 
the  group  stamped  out  of  the  room,  shout- 
ing •'Cuba,  Cuba."  and  showering  us  with 
mlme<igraphed  sheets  which.  In  extrava- 
gantly left-wing  language,  attacked  the 
United  States,  all  our  recent  Ambassadors  to 
Argentina.  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  the 
United  Fruit  Co. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  this 
Incident  that  all,  or  even  a  majority  of, 
Latin  American  students  are  hostile  to  the 
United  States  But  the  event  does  drama- 
tize the  fact  that  students  there  are  far  more 
likely  to  Indulge  In  political  demonstrations 
than  they  would  be  In  our  country. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
studen'-s  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  docile. 
It  Is  true  that  a  crowd  of  students  In  Mos- 
cow may  turn  up  at  a  Western  embassy  to 
not  and  throw  Ink  bottles,  but  the  indigna- 
tion is  obviously  engineered.  The  Idea  of 
several  thousand  Moscow  University  under- 
graduates parading  through  Red  Sqtiare  to 
protect  Soviet  nuclear  testing  U  clearly  un- 
thinkable. 
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Indeed,  politics  In  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  exist  In  the  8«n8e  in  which  we  use  the 
word  What  impressed  me  in  my  conversa- 
tions with  English -speaking  Soviet  students 
was  their  political  apathy,  a  quietism  that 
suggested  an  acceptance  of  a  regime  which 
rewards  the  Individual  If  he  Is  conscientious 
;,nd  iilK-dlent.  and  Is  prepared  to  punish  him 
i:  he  dl.-jsents. 

Fur  example,  I  talked  with  two  English - 
speaklnif  undergraduates  at  a  Soviet  unl- 
sersliy,  Natasha  and  Olga,  one  a  student  of 
English  and  the  other  of  theater  production. 
Both  girls  wanted  to  talk  about  plays,  play- 
wrljthts  and  American  Jazz — "Death  of  a 
S.iksman,  ■  Tennessee  Williams  and  Dave 
Brubock -rather  than  politics,  Soviet  or 
American. 

Natasha  belonged  to  the  Komsomol,  or 
Young  CommunUt  League,  but  was  obvi- 
ously ni>t  much  Interested  In  Its  activities. 
Olpa  was  not  a  Kcmsomol  member:  "I  don't 
want  to  go  to  all  those  meetings,"  she  said, 
'I  want  to  be  free." 

The  contrast  between  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  Latin  American  and 
Soviet  students  Is  so  sharp  that  It  helpe 
considerably  to  define  thi;  political  situation 
of  the  student  In  the  United  States.  He  has 
more  choice  than  the  Russian,  less  Influence 
than  the  L^itln  American.  Between  these 
extremes,  then,  how  does  the  American  stu- 
dent behave  poUllcally? 

I  have  indlcate<l  my  quarrel  with  the  view 
that  conservatlsn.  stalks  In  lonely  splendor 
across  the  American  campus,  and  have  con- 
tended that  there  has  been  a  rise  of  Interest 
on  both  ends  of  the  political  spectrum.  I 
nui.^t  add,  by  the  way,  that  the  spectrum  Is 
not  nearly  as  broad  In  the  United  States  as 
elsewhere.  Then?  Is,  after  all,  no  serious 
Communist  or  Fascist  movement  In  Ameri- 
can universities  today. 

If  the  campus  liberals  direct  their  protests 
against  the  arms  race  and  segregation,  the 
new  student  ccnservatlves  seem  chiefly 
motivated  by  a  ceslre  to  fight  communism 
and  the  Federal  Government,  which  In  some 
cases  one  feels  they  do  not  trouble  to  dis- 
tinguish between.  It  Is  clear  that  both 
nghters  for  i>eace  and  fighters  for  Katanga 
want  their  voices  heard,  and  if  the  cries  of 
the  student  right  are  more  shrill  today.  It 
Is  probably  becautie  they  are  still  more  dis- 
pleased with  the  Kennedy  administration 
than  are  their  counterparts  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale.  If  Mr.  Nixon  were  now  In  the 
White  House,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
more  strident  complaints  would  come  from 
the  flaming  liberals  of  the  campus. 

Much  more  significant.  It  seems  to  me. 
than  the  relative  degree  of  liberalism  or  con- 
servatism of  the  American  college  student  Is 
his  attitude  toward  politics  Itself.  Most 
notably,  the  genuine  concern  which  many 
young  people  feel  about  nuclear  disarmament 
and  civil  rights,  on  the  one  hand,  or  inter- 
national communism  and  the  welfare  state. 
on  the  other,  has  not  led  to  any  widespread 
commitment  to  activity  within  our  two  ma- 
jor political  parties. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  bear  students  say 
they  see  no  difference  laetween  the  two  par- 
ties. Although  I  would  argue  that  differ- 
ences—Important ones— do  exist.  It  Is  true 
that  both  4>ftrtles  have  in  recent  years  at- 


tempted to  occupy  the  political  center.  This 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  those  students  who 
are  the  most  militant,  self-proclaimed  con- 
servatives or  liberals  tend  to  move  to  extreme 
positions  and  regard  the  parties  as  too  tem- 
perate. 

But  also  It  seems  to  me  that  many  stu- 
dents do  not  understand  the  crucial  func- 
tion of  political  parties  In  a  democracy.  They 
regard  any  kind  of  adjustment  of  conflicting 
views  on  highly  controversial  Issues — which 
after  all  Is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  our 
political  parties — as  only  cynical. 

"I  suppose  you  must  have  to  compromise 
a  lot"  Is  a  remark  querulously  put  to  many 
a  Congressman  who  talks  seriously  with  col- 
lege students  about  his  job.  There  seems  to 
be  little  understanding  that.  If  there  were 
no  "compromise."  a  House  of  Representatives 
with  437  members  would  explode. 

This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  today's 
students  who  care — and  care  deeply — about 
Issues  are  Impatient  with  the  give  and  take, 
the  horse-trading,  that  is  characteristic  of, 
and  Indispensable  to,  the  functioning  of 
representative  democracy. 

On  the  crucial  Issues  of  disarmament  and 
civil  rights,  many  of  the  most  politically  and 
socially  sensitive  students  reject  any  solu- 
tion but  their  own.  They  seek  simple  an- 
swers to  highly  complex  questions. 

Here  Is  a  good  example  of  what  I  mean. 
The  college  students  from  my  own  district 
who  came  to  talk  to  me  during  the  week  of 
the  peace  marchers  gave  me  a  copy  of 
their  letter  to  President  Kennedy  opposing 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing.  One  par- 
agraph of  the  letter  said:  "We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  aware  of  all  the  complications  of 
political  decisionmaking,  but  we  would  re- 
mind statesmen  that  Government  action 
must  be  based  upon  moral  considerations 
and  not  merely  upon  expediency  or  prec- 
edent. In  doing  so,  we  do  not  wish  to  of- 
fend, but  merely  to  present  our  views  as 
honestly  as  possible." 

The  Important  problem  to  these  concerned 
students  apparently  was  not  so  much  that  a 
dlfBcult  decision  should  be  made  wisely  but 
that  they  should  present  their  "views  as 
honestly  as  possible" — that  stating  what  they 
thought  "as  honestly  as  possible"  somehow 
discharged  them  of  any  responsibility  for  the 
difficult  decision  that  had  to  be  made. 

Charles  Burton  Marshall,  In  his  excellent 
little  book  "The  Limits  of  Foreign  PoUcy," 
might  be  speaking  to  this  generation  of  col- 
lege students  when  he  writes: 

"We  Americans  tend  to  make  these  things 
too  simple.  We  admire  Davy  Crockett's  terse 
formula:  'Be  sure  you're  right;  then  go 
ahead.'  That  is  much  too  facile  for  pur- 
I}oses  of  world  politics.  The  best  we  can  ex- 
pect Is  some  such  paraphrase  as  this:  Be 
as  sure  as  you  reasonably  can  of  the  rlght- 
ness  of  youT  premises.  Take  care  as  best 
you  can  to  see  that  the  conclusions  which 
you  draw  from  them  are  tolerably  right. 
Take  adequate  account  of  the  legitimate 
Interests  and  viewpoints  of  others.  After 
you  have  done  your  best  to  meet  these  obli- 
gations, go  ahead  as  far  as  the  circumstances 
taken  as  a  whole  warrant,  getting  others  to 
go  along  as  far  as  you  can." 

Few  students  look  at  poll  tics  this  way. 

One  result  of  their  highly  moralistic  ap- 
proach is  that  they  now  express  themselves 


on  a  very  limited  range  of  Issues — usually 
ones  on  which  It  is  possible  to  take  a  simple, 
ethical  uncomplicated  position. 

Last  year  at  Harvard  University,  for  ex- 
ample, I  found  many  students  anxious  to 
tell  me  the  iniquities  of  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  but  none  who 
showed  the  slightest  Interest  In  unemploy- 
ment or  housing,  aid  to  education,  medical 
care  for  the  aging  or  even  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy, all  of  which  Issues,  I  suggest,  affect  the 
lives  of  Americans  as  deeply  as  the  opera- 
tions of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Conunlttee.  All  these  problems,  however, 
are  complex.  To  understand  them  requires 
more  facts  than  even  the  Intelligent  college 
student  will  busy  himself  to  learn. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  best  lack  all  con- 
viction— only  facts.  Unfortunately,  many 
American  college  students  afe  short  both  of 
information  on  major  political  Issues  and, 
worse,  of  the  curiosity  to  acquire  It. 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  what  the  free- 
dom riders  or  the  peace  marchers  are  doing. 
They  are  genuinely  concerned  and,  moreover, 
have  the  courage  of  their  concern.  Freedom 
riders  und  the  students  In  the  sit-in  move- 
ment have  already  had  a  siipilflcant  effect 
on  our  society. 

So  I  heartily  applaud  the  passionate  Inten- 
sity with  which  many  university  students 
are  today  responding  to  the  terrible  issues 
which  confront  us.  But  passionate  concern 
is  not  enough.  To  be  politically  effective, 
the  American  college  student  mtist  under- 
stand more  clearly  than  he  does  today,  first, 
that  there  are  no  simple  answers  to  these 
complex  problems;  and,  second,  that  political 
pEirtles  remain  our  primary  Instruments  for 
dealing  with  political  issues. 

The  fact  that  American  parties  are  Imper- 
fect and  that  politicians  have  shortcomings 
must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
This  Is  no  reason,  however,  for  young  peo- 
ple to  turn  their  backs  on  either  party  activ- 
ity or  a  career  In  politics.  I  stiggest  it  is 
essential  that  the  universities  and  colleges 
turn  out  men  and  women  at  least  some  of 
whom  are  educated  for  political  leadership. 
In  our  democracy  this  means  leadership 
through  parties. 

The  young  men  and  w(»nen  we  must  edu- 
cate for  citizenship  In  a  democracy  should 
be  willing  to  consider  another  point  of  view 
without  necessarily  discarding  their  own. 
They  must  tinderstand — and  the  schools  and 
universities  must  do  a  better  Job  of  teaching 
them — the  real  nature  of  the  politlcsil  proc- 
ess. They  must  learn  adjustment,  negotia- 
tion, and  compromise,  which  are  the  stuff  of 
democratic  politics. 

They  must  learn  that,  with  all  Its  short- 
comings, the  two-party  system  has  been  an 
extraordinarily  effective  Instrument  for  po- 
litical change  In  our  country. 

Equipped  with  thla  understanding,  they 
will  realize  that,  as  Pierre  Mendes -France 
once  said.  "To  govern  is  to  choose."  It  is  to 
make  a  decision  between  alternative  courses 
of  action  and  not  simply  to  present  one's 
views  as  "honestly  as  possible." 

It  Is  from  among  young  men  and  women 
who  have  this  understanding  that  America 
will  fliKi  the  political  leadership  we  reqtilre 
in  this  world  we  never  nuwle. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi:i).NESi)Av,  M.\Y  2,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  146:  10:  The  Lord  shall  reign 
forever  unto  all  generations. 

CVIII— 472 


Almighty  God,  the  source  of  our  life, 
and  the  guide  of  all  our  pilgrim  days, 
as  we  now  wait  on  thee  in  prayer,  may 
we  learn  the  wonder  of  Thy  grace  and 
goodness. 

Beyond  the  dark  clouds  that  often  ob- 
scure our  sight  we  know  that  the  sun 
is  still  shlnJffig  in  all  its  splendor  and  that 
behind  all  the  tangle  of  our  human  af- 
fairs Thy  beneficent  purposes  are  being 
fumiled. 


We  penitently  confess  our  many  fail- 
ures and  broken  resolutions  but  may  we 
never  cease  from  moral  and  spiritusd 
strife,  daring  to  hope  and  believe  that 
Thou  reignest  and  wilt  cause  peace  and 
righteousness  to  prevail  everywhere 
among  men  and  nations. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 
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THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ALL-CHANNEL   TELEVISION 
RECEIVERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  8031)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  In  order  to  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion certain  regulatory  authority  over 
television  receiving  apparatus,  which  the 
Cleric  will  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  279.  nays  90.  not  voting  68. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  80 1 
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Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Alford 
Anderson. 
Anfuso 
Arenda 
A«plnall 
Auchlnclooa 
Avery 
Ayrea 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barrett 
Barry 
Baja.  Tenn 
Bates 
Beck  worth 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla 
Bennett.  Mich 
Blatnlk 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Breedlni? 
Brewster 
Broonifleld 
BroyhiU 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burke,  Ky 
Burke.  MasH 
Byrne   Pa 
Byrne."*,  Wl.'* 
Cahlll 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Celler 

C'h.imberlain 
Cluperflfld 
Clariry 
CUrk 
Cohelan 
Ci'lnier 
Cont.e 
Cook 
CfKM.-V 
Corb*-tt 
Conuau 
Curt  in 
Da^ue 
D;irael8 
Duvm. 
James  C. 


YEAS— 279 

Davis,  John  W 

Davla,  Tenn 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Derwtnskl 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Feighan 

Fen ton 

Findley 

Finn  eg  an 

Fino 

Flynt 

Ford 

K'jrre.ster 

Frazier 

Frledel 

Fulton 

OallaKher 

Oarmatz 

Ciary 

Ga  things 

Oialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Qreen.  Oreg. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Gnffln 

Grlfflths 

Hatcen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleok 

Hal  pern 

Harding 

Hardy 
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So  the  bill  wa.s  passed 
The    Clerk    announced    the    followlnR 
pairs: 

Mr     Rain.s    with   Mr     Curtis   of    Micssachu- 

set'.-j. 

Mr    Roberta  of  .Mabajna  with  Mr   Durno 
Mrs.  Hansen   with   Mr    Teague  of  Callfor- 

nla. 


Mr 

setts. 
Mr 
Mr 

gan 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Hoimeld  with  Mr  Martin  of  Muuchu- 

Boykln  with  Mr    Schne«bell. 
Dfiddarlo  with  Mr    HofTman  of  Mlchl- 

Brocks  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ktlburn. 
Morrison  with  Mr   Gubaer. 
Dent  with  Mr   McVey. 
Dowdy  with   Mr    Mllllken. 
Ashmore  with   Mr    Weaver. 
Addonizlo  with  Mrs    May. 


Mr  CONTE  changed  his  vote  from 
•'nay  ■  to  "yea  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  waus  laid  on  the 
table. 


MEDICAL  CARE  PROPOSALS 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  nothing 
else  comes  from  the  meeting  yesterday 
between  President  Kennedy  and  the 
lead«'rs  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, we  have  at  least  learned  that  the 
President  insists  upon  Federal  bureau- 
cratic control  of  ho.spital  services  In  the 
United  States 

Thi.s  IS  what  he  means  when  he  says 
he  can  compromise  and  change  details 
of  hi.s  medical  care  proposals,  but  there 
will  be  no  compromise  on  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  control  of  the  plan 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  King  bill 
carefully  realizes  that  requirements  for 
the  certification  of  participating  hospi- 
tals and  for  the  establishment  of  fee 
schedules  constitute  the  mechanics  re- 
quired for  complete  Federal  control  of 
the  hospital  services  of  the  United 
States. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  disability 
benefits  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Admini.stration  will  recognize  that  this 
will  require  a  horde  of  new  Federal  em- 
ployees, endless  redtape  and  delays  for 
the  old  p*^ople  who  seek  to  take  advan- 
taxe  of  the  benefits,  and  a  bureaucratic 
overhead  expense  far  greater  than  the 
estimates  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  American  people  will  reject  com- 
pul.sion  and  Government  control,  if  they 
uiider.stand  that  this  is  the  real  purpose 
and  meaning  of  the  administration  hos- 
pitalization program. 

Their  reaction  to  my  voluntary  health 
in.surance  program  for  elderly  p>eople 
demon.strates  that  this  Is  the  approach 
that  appeals  to  Americans.  They  want 
to  take  care  of  them.selves.  They  will 
welcome  Government  incentives  or  as- 
si.stanre.  but  they  will  reject  a  program 
that  add.s  unnecessarily  to  Government 
payrolls  iuid  requires  them  to  conform 
with  Government  requirements  if  they 
wish  health  care 

An  increa.sin^,'  volume  of  mall  in  my 
office  and  in  the  offices  of  other  Repre- 
.sentatives  who  have  introduced  the  Bow 
bill  e.'^tablishes  beyond  einy  doubt  that 
the  voluntary,  self-help  insurance  pro- 
gram is  the  program  Americans  want 
and  Villi  supiKjrt. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  622.  and 
a.sk  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rpi^olred  That  \ipon  the  adoption  of  this 
re.solutlon  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
I'nlnn  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of  a 
C'>ninirrcl;»l  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
r.ned  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
c  >ntrolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
nilriorlty  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
.•-tate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  now  in  the  bill,  and  such  substi- 
tute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be 
considered  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an 
trij^ln.-il  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
conslderatlcm  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
ftflopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  committee  substitute.  The  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
(11  tlie  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
ln.>;tructlons. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Colkir]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
m.ai  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bkowk]  and  pend- 
ing that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  reading  of  the 
re.solution  indicates,  this  resolution 
makes  in  order  the  bill,  H.R.  11040,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment,  owner- 
.ship.  operation,  and  regulation  of  a  com- 
tuercial  communications  satellite  system 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  rule  is  an 
open  rule  providing  for  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  and  waives  all  points  of  or- 
der against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  before  the 
Commitlee  on  Rules  indicated  that  there 
was  very  little  opposition  to  the  bill; 
there  was  no  opposition  to  the  rule;  there 
was  some  Indication  that  there  might 
be  one  or  more  amendments  offered.  The 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
further  indicated  that  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  all  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  vital  subject  matter,  the  execu- 
tive department,  the  private  carriers,  the 
Uibor  unions,  and  practically  everybody 
was  in  accord  that  a  happy  solution  has 
been  reached  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  deals  with  mat- 
t<r5  in  a  rather  technical  field.  It  is  an 
important  matter.  It  Is  another  case  of 
whether  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  will  take 
precedence  in  the  field  of  space  commu- 


nications or  whether  another,  to  wit,  So- 
viet Russia,  will  get  ahead  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  on  the  outset 
of  my  brief  remarks,  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce have,  in  my  opinion,  done  a 
remarkably  splendid  job  in  this  pioneer- 
ing field  of  legislation.  It  not  only  hsis 
the  blessing  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  free  enterprise  and 
labor.  This  within  itself  is  a  remark- 
able achievement. 

I  shall  not  detain  this  House  by  ana- 
lyzing the  bill  in  detail.  However,  I 
shall  insert  here  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive and  somewhat  detailed  analysis  of 
the  bill  for  the  Record. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Summary  Analysis.  Section  by  Section 
title  i policy  and  fttrposk 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  purfKJse  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1962  to  establish.  In  conjunction 
and  In  cooperation  with  other  countries,  as 
expeditiously  is  practicable  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  as  part  of 
an  improved  global  communications  net- 
work, which  will  contribute  to  world  peace 
and  understanding  (sees.  101  and  102(a)). 

In  effectuating  this  program,  care  will  be 
directed  toward  providing  the  new  com- 
munications services  "to  economically  less 
developed  countries  and  areas  as  well  as 
those  more  highly  developed,  toward  ef- 
ficient and  economical  use  of  the  electro- 
magnetic frequency  spectrum,  and  toward 
the  reflection  of  the  beneflta  of  this  new 
technology  in  both  quality  of  services  and 
charges  for  such  services"  (sec.  102(b)). 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  widest  p>os- 
Blble  participation  by  private  enterprise,  U.S. 
"participation  In  the  global  system  shall  be 
In  the  form  of  a  private  corporation,  subject 
to  appropriate  governmental  regulation." 
All  authorized  users  shall  have  nondiscrimi- 
natory access  to  the  system;  maximum 
competition  shall  be  maintained  l.-.  the 
provision  of  equipment  and  services  uti- 
lized; and  the  corporation  shall  be  so 
organized  and  operated  as  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  competition  In  the  provision  of 
communications  services  to  the  public" 
(sec.  102(c)). 

The  creation  of  additional  communica- 
tions satellite  systems,  "if  required  to  meet 
unique  governmental  needs  or  if  otherwise 
required  In  the  national  Interest,  shall  not 
be  precluded"  (sec.  102(d)). 

Definitions 

(1)  the  term  "communications  satellite 
system"  refers  to  communications  satellites 
In  space  whose  purpose  Is  to  relay  telecom- 
munication Information  between  satellite 
terminal  stations,  together  with  such  as- 
sociated equipment  and  facilities  for  track- 
ing, guidance,  control,  and  command  func- 
tions as  are  not  a  part  of  the  generalized 
launching,  tracking,  control,  and  command 
facilities  for  all  space  purposes; 

(2)  the  term  "satellite  terminal  station" 
refers  to  the  complex  of  communication 
equipment  located  on  the  earth's  surface 
which  receives  from  or  transmits  to  terres- 
trial communication  systems  for  relay  via 
communications  satellites; 

(3)  the  term  "communications  satellite" 
means  an  earth  satellite  which  Is  inten- 
tionally used  to  relay  telecommunication 
Information; 

(4)  the  term  "associated  equipment  and 
facilities"  refers  to  facilities,  other  than 
satellite  terminal  stations  and  communica- 
tions satellites,  to  be  constructed  and 
operated  t(X  the  primary  purpose  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  system,  whether  for  ad- 


ministration and  management,  for  research 
and  development,  or  for  direct  support  of 
space  operations; 

(5)  the  term  "research  and  development" 
refers  to  the  conception,  design,  and  first 
creation  of  experimental  or  prototype  opera- 
tional devices  for  the  operation  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  system.  Including  the 
assembly  of  separate  components  Into  a 
working  whole,  as  distinguished  from  the 
term  "production",  which  relates  to  the 
construction  of  hardware  to  fixed  specifi- 
cations compatible  with  repetitive  duplica- 
tion for  operational  applications; 

(6)  the  term  "telecommunication"  means 
any  transmission,  emission,  or  reception  of 
signs,  signals,  writing.  Images,  and  sounds 
or  intelligence  of  any  nature  by  wire,  radio, 
optical,  or  other  electromagnetic  systems; 

(7)  the  term  "communications  common 
carrier"  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
"common  carrier"  has  when  tised  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended; 
and  the  term  "authorized  carrier",  except  as 
otherwise  provided  for  purposes  of  section 
304  by  section  304(b)  (1) ,  means  a  commiuii- 
catlons  ctxnmon  carrier  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Oomnninlcatlons 
CommisEion  under  the  CcHiununicatirns  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  to  provide  serv.ice8  by 
means  of  conamunlcatlons  satellites; 

(8)  the  term  "corporation"  means  the 
corporation  authorized  by  title  III  of  this 
Act; 

(9)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration; and 

(10)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (H.R. 
11040,  pp.  20-22,  sec.  103). 

TITLE    H — nEDERAL    COOSOINATION,    PLANNING, 
AND    REGULATION 

Implementation  of  policy 

The  President  shall:  (1)  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment and  foster  the  execution  of  a 
national  program  establishing  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system;  (2)  pro- 
vide for  continuous  review  of  all  phases  of 
its  development  and  operation;  (3)  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  governmental  agencies 
with  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national communication;  (4)  exercise  such 
supervision  over  relationships  of  the  corpo- 
ration with  foreign  governments  or  entities 
or  with  international  bodies  to  be  consistent 
with  the  national  interest  and  United  States 
foreign  policy;  (5)  insure  timely  arrange- 
ments for  foreign  participation  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  use  of  the  system;  (6)  Insure 
the  availability  and  appropriate  utilization 
of  the  system  for  general  government  pur- 
poses which  do  not  require  a  separate  com- 
munications satellite  system;  and  (7)  In- 
sure effective  use  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  and  the  technical  compatibility  of 
the  system  with  existing  communications 
facilities  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  (sec.  201(a) ) . 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration shall:  (1)  advise  the  FCC  on 
technical  characteristics  of  the  system;  (2) 
coordinate  Its  research  and  development  pro- 
gram In  space  communications  with  that  of 
the  corporation;  (3)  assist  the  corporation 
In  its  research  and  development  program  by 
furnishing,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such 
satellite  launching  and  associated  services  as 
the  Administration  deems  necessary;  (4) 
consult  with  the  corporation  on  technical 
characteristics  of  the  system;  (5)  furnish  to 
the  corporation,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
satellite  launching  and  associated  services 
required  for  the  establishment,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  system  approved  by 
the  FCC;  and  (6)  to  the  extent  feasible,  fur- 
nish other  related  services  to  the  corpora- 
tion (sec.  201(b)). 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
In    Its    administration   of   the   provisions    of 
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the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as  amend- 
ed, and  aa  supplemented  by  this  Art  sh.ur 
( 1 1  Insure  effective  competition  In  the  pro- 
curement by  the  corporation  of  apparatu.s. 
equipment,  and  services,  and,  to  this  end 
shall  prescribe  appropriate  rules  and  rejrila- 
tlons;  (2)  Insure  that  all  present  and  future 
authorized  carriers  shall  have  nondiscrimina- 
tory use  of  and  access  to  the  system  on  just 
and  reasonable  terms  and  condltums;  (3i 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  suite 
that  commercial  communication  to  a  par- 
ticular foreign  point  via  satellite  should  be 
established  In  the  national  interest,  institute 
forthwith  the  proceedings  to  require  the 
corporation  to  establish  such  communica- 
tions; (4)  Insure  the  systems  facilities  are 
technically  compatible  and  interconnected 
operationally  with  the  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tions and  existing  communications  facUiries. 
(5)  prescribe  such  accounting  regulations 
and  ratemaklng  procedures  as  wiU  Insure 
that  economies  made  possible  by  the  system 
are  reflected  In  rates  to  the  public:  (6i  ap- 
prove technical  characteristics  of  the  system 
and  of  tae  satellite  terminal  stations,  and 
(7)  grant  a  license  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  each  satellite  terminal  station. 
either  to  the  corporation  or  to  one  or  more 
authorized  carriers  or  to  the  corpt)ration  and 
one  or  more  such  carriers  Jointly,  as  will  best 
serve   the  public  interest   (see    201(cm 

TTTLE    ni CREATTOW    OF    COMMV NICATIONS 

SATELLITE  CORPORATION 

Creation  o/  corporatxon 

There  shall  be  created  "a  communicatinns 
satellite  corporation  for  prottt  which  will 
not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government  "  The  corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  this  Act  and  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporations 
Act.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter  or  amend  this 
Act  at  any  time  Is  expressly  reservwl  ( sec 
301). 

Process  oj  organuatton 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
designate  incorporators  who  shall  serve  as 
the  Initial  board  of  directors  until  the  tlrst 
annual  meeting  of  shareholders  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified  Such 
Incorporators  shall  arrange  for  an  Initial 
stock  offering  and  take  whatever  other  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  establish  the  corpora- 
tion. Including  the  filing  of  articles  of  incor- 
poration, as  approved  by  the  President  No 
Incorporator  shall  be  elected  to  the  b<iard  of 
directors  which  first  succeeds  such  incor- 
porators as  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  ( sec  302 ( . 

Directors  and  officers 

The  c<jrporatlon  shall  have  a  t>oard  of  di- 
rectors consisting  of  Individual  US  citizens 
of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  as 
chairman 

"Three  members  of  the  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  effective  the  date  on 
which  the  other  members  are  elected,  six 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  those  stockholders  who  are  not 
communications  common  carriers,  and  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board,  not  to  ex- 
ceed six.  shall  be  elected  annually  by  those 
stockholders  who  are  communications  com- 
mon carriers  in  a  number  determined  as 
follows  If  such  stockholders  own  in  the  ag- 
gregate not  exceeding  15  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  the  corporation, 
they  shall  elect  one  member.  If  they  own 
In  the  aggregate  In  exceaa  of  15  per  centum 
but  not  exceeding  25  per  centum,  two  mem- 
bers. If  they  own  In  the  aggregate  In  excess 
of  25  per  centum  but  not  exceeding  35  per 
centum,  three  members,  if  they  own  in  the 
aggregate  in  excess  of  35  per  centum  but  not 
exceeding  40  per  centum,  four  members,  if 
they  own  In  the  aggregate  in  excess  of  40  per 
centum    b\it    n^jt   exceeding   45   per    cen-um. 


five  members;  and  if  they  own  in  the  aggre- 
gate m  excfss  of  45  per  rentimi.  six  mem- 
bers N.)  3i«)ckh<)lder  wh>>  l.s  a  communic.i- 
tl.>n.s  0  imm  lU  carrier  and  tiij  trustee  f  )r  buch 
a  stockholder  shall  vote,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  through  the  \otes  of  subsidiaries 
or  affiliated  companies  nominees,  or  other 
pers<jns  subject  to  his  direction  or  control, 
for  more  than  three  candidates  for  member- 
ship on  the  board  Subject  U)  such  limita- 
tion the  articles  of  incorporation  to  loe  filed 
by  the  lncorp<jrators  designated  undfr  sec- 
tion 302  shall  pro'. ide  for  cumulative  voting 
under  sectl  'ii  27idi  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act"  i  District 
of  C  lumbla  C'jde,  sec  29  Dllidi,  sec 
30:i  (an 

The  corporation  shall  li.ive  a  president  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  board  may  name  at 
rates  of  corn{>ensatl on  the  board  may  fix 
C  >rp<^>ratl"n  officers  must  be  U  S  citizens  and 
m.iy  not  receive  a  sa'ary  fr^m  any  source 
other  than  the  corp<irat!on  while  employed 
by   the  corporation   tsec    aujibi). 

Firtariring  thf  corporation 

The  corporation  is  authorized  t'>  l.ssue  and 
hi-.e  outstanding.  In  such  amounts  as  It 
shall  determine,  shares  of  capital  stock, 
withc<ut  par  value,  which  shall  carry  vot- 
inkc  rights  and  be  eligible  for  dividends 
Shares  of  such  stock  In  the  Initial  ofTerini^ 
shall  be  sold  not  In  excess  of  $i{X)  [)er  share 
and  In  a  manner  to  Insure  the  widest  dis- 
tribution to  the  American  {.lUbllc  ( sec 
304 1  a  I  I 

Only  tho.«e  C'lmmuiiicatlons  ci 'rnni' >i^  car- 
riers which  are  specially  authorized  by  the 
FCC  to  own  shares  In  the  corporatl  ins  may 
own  such  shares  at  any  time  and  '  no  other 
communications  conunon  carrier  shall  own 
shares  either  directly  or  indirectly  thmujijh 
subsidiaries  ■  it  affiliated  companies,  nomi- 
nees, or  other  persons  subject  to  its  direc- 
tion iT  cnfrt'l  ■'  Fifty  percent  of  the  shares 
of  stock  offered  at  any  time  by  the  corpi 'ra- 
tion shall  be  reserved  for  purchase  by  the 
carriers  specially  authorized  by  the  FCC, 
and  such  carriers  shall  In  the  a^gre^ate 
be  entitled  t'j  purchase  a  total  number  of 
such  reserved  shares  not  exceeding;  the  to- 
tal number  of  nonreserved  shares  of  any 
Issue  purchased  by  other  f>ersono  At  no 
time  after  the  initial  Issue  Is  conipleted  shall 
the  ai,'i^rek,'ate  of  shares  of  voting  stock  dl- 
rec'Iy  or  Indirectly  owned  by  authorized 
carriers  exceed  50  percent  of  such  shares 
Issued  and  outstanding  And  at  no  time 
shall  any  st(3ckholder,  other  than  an  author- 
ized carrier,  or  any  syndicate  or  aOllated 
group  of  such  stf)ckholders.  own  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  voting  stock  Issued  and 
out*trtndiiK  'sec   304' bi  ) 

In  addition  to  the  offering  of  voting  st'K-k, 
the  corporation  is  authorized  to  Issue  non- 
voting securities,  b<jnds,  debentxires,  and 
other  certificates  of  Indebtedness  a«  it  may 
determine  Such  nonvcjtlng  corporation  se- 
curities, bonds,  debentures,  or  other  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  as  a  communlca- 
tt<jns  common  carrier  may  own  shall  be 
eligible  for  Inclusion  In  the  rate  ba.se  of  the 
carrier  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  I-X'C  i  sec 
304  I c I  I 

Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  held  by  holders  other  than  approved 
carriers  may  be  held  by  aliens  and  their 
representatives,  foreign  governments  and 
their  representatives,  foreign  corporations 
and  certain  corp^jratlons  in  which  foreign 
persons  have  an  Interest   (sec    304id)  \ 

Any  corporation  stockholder  shall  have  the 
right  of  Inspection  and  copying  without  re- 
gard to  the  percentage  of  stock  held,  sub- 
ject to  FCC  regulations  in  the  Interest  oi 
tiatlonal  security  (sec   304(ei  >. 

Upon  application  by  a  communications 
conxmon  carrier,  the  PCC  may  In  the  public 
interest  compel  any  authorized  carrier  own- 
ing corporation  stock  to  sell  to  the  appli- 
cant a   number   of   shares   determined   to  be 


reasonable  in  the  light  of  the  estimated  pro- 
portion,I'e  use  of  the  corporation's  facilities 
by  the  applicant,  at  a  price  determined  to  be 
f.iir   by   the   FCC    (see    304(f)). 

Purpose*  and  poner^  of  the  corporation 
Tiie  corporation  Is  authorized  to:  (1)  plan. 
Initiate,  construct,  own.  manage  and  op- 
erate. Itself  or  In  conjunction  with  foreign 
governments  or  business  entitles,  commer- 
cial communications  satellite  systems;  i2i 
furnish.  fr)r  hire,  channels  of  communication 
to  U  S  ctimmunlcatlons  common  carriers  and 
to  other  eniUles  foreign  and  domestic;  and 
(3  I  construct  and  operate  satellite  terminal 
stations  when  licensed  by  tne  FCC  (sec 
305(a I ) 

Among  otner  not  specifically  named  activ- 
ities, liie  corporation  Is  authorized  to  ( 1 1 
conduct  or  contract  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. (2i  require  the  physical  facilities 
and  hardware  necessary  to  its  operations, 
whether  by  construction,  purchase,  or  gift; 
(3  I  purchase  satellite  launching  and  related 
services  from  the  US  Government;  (4|  con- 
tract with  users.  Including  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment for  the  services  of  the  system;  and  (5i 
develop  plans  for  the  technical  specifications 
of  all  elements  of  the  system   (sec.  305(bi  i 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  revl.se  and  extend  my  re- 
murks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from  Mis- 
si.s,sippi  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve 
tile  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
nivself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  COLMERl  my  colleague 
on  the  Rules  Committee,  has  described 
fully  the  rule  under  which  this  bill 
will  be  brought  to  the  floor,  so  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  rule.  I  do,  however, 
want  to  take  just  a  few  minutes,  if  I  may. 
to  discuss  the  bill  itself. 

This  legislation.  H.R.  11040,  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  would  establish,  for  the 
tlrst  time,  a  privately  owned  free  enter- 
prise commercial  satellite  system  of 
communications  around  the  earth. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  on  its  Subcommittee 
on  Communications,  at  the  time  we  were 
drafting  and  writing  into  law  a  great 
many  of  the  statutory  provisions  to  con- 
trol radio,  that  later  were  expanded  to 
include  television. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
to  the  explanation  of  this  bill  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  Harris],  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  studying  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  like.  If  1  may,  to  point 
out  this  bill  as  drawn  does  not,  of  course, 
meet  the  original  desires,  views  and  re- 
quests of  a  great  many  people.  It  does 
not  meet  entirely  the  desires  and  re- 
quests of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  set  forth  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  this  subject.  It  certainly  does 
not.  In  fuU  manner,  provide  all  of  the 
things  the  communications  industry 
would  like  to  have  written  into  the  bill. 
Neither  does  it  provide  for  the  Oovern- 
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nunt  control  and  owneiship  some  or- 
j'anizations.  groups  and  persons  would 
like  to  have  in  connection  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  new  satellite  broad- 
uciroitly,  very  ably,  smd  I  believe  very 

Instead,  however,  the  committee — very 
rdioitly,  very  ably,  and  I  believe  very 
well— which  drafted  this  bill,  has  brought 
together  all  the  various  interests,  and 
views  so,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  full  pro- 
i(>ction  to  this  new  communication  sys- 
tem as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Government. 

If  I  may  take  just  a  moment  or  so — 
iiiid  I  hope  that  I  may  be  corrected  if  I 
am  wrong — this  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  corporation 
in  run  this  commercial,  free  enterprise 
tvpe  of  satellite  communications  system. 
ruder  it  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  authorized  to  name  in- 
corporators. The  new  corporation  would 
be  incorporated  under  the  corporation 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
V.  hich.  as  I  understand,  are  the  sti-ictest 
iM  the  Nation. 

Under  this  procedure,  once  the  new 
company  is  incorporated,  there  would  be 
15  directors,  3  of  whom  are  to  be  named 
by  tlie  President,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  international 
negotiations  to  be  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  this  satel- 
lite communications  system.  The  law 
would  al.so  provide  one-half  of  the  stock, 
or  50  percent  of  the  stock  will  be  owned 
by  the  general  public,  or  be  available  to 
the  general  public  The  other  50  per- 
cent will  be  owned  or  available  to  the 
communication.s  industry,  and  its  various 
corporations,  apencics,  and  so  forth. 

However,  the  bill  goes  a  little  further 
in  providing  protection  At  no  time  can 
the  communications  industry  control 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  stock,  or 
control  more  stock  than  is  owned  by  the 
general  public.  That  is  another  safe- 
guard, of  course. 

Then  the  bill  further  provides  that  no 
particular  communications  corporation 
or  agency  can  have  more  than  three 
representatives  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Six  representatives  or  members  of 
the  Board,  are  to  come  from  industry, 
to  l>e  elected  as  representatives  of  in- 
dustry; six  to  represent  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
r.S   Senate. 

This  very  well  written  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  provides  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  see  to 
It,  and  have  the  authority  under  present 
regulations  and  powers  now  provided  in 
reference  to  our  television  and  radio  in- 
dustries, that  every  liser  of  this  type  of 
service  in  international  communications 
will  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  such  sys- 
tem and  any  ground  facilities  that  might 
be  established. 

What  about  the  cost?  It  is  estimated 
this  new  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem would  cost  about  $170  million  to 
put  these  satellites  into  space,  anywhere 
from  one  up  to  four,  according  to  the 
height  they  might  be  put  into  orbit,  from 
\vhich  messages  could  be  sent  around 
the  world  through  electronic  Impulses — 
radio,  television,  or  what  have  you. 


However,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  income  from  the  new  system  would 
be  regulated  just  as  any  other  public 
utility  earnings  are  regulated  under 
present  law.  The  charges  for  these  serv- 
ices will  be  regulated,  in  other  words, 
and  the  earnings  wotild  also  be  regu- 
lated, as  is  now  the  case  with  public 
utilities  in  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  new  satellites  would  be  con- 
structed, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  its  agencies,  and 
would  be  put  into  the  air  through  the 
use  of  our  Government  missiles,  or 
through  the  military  projection  power, 
perhaps  down  at  Cape  Canaveral.  But 
this  new  free  enterprise  corporation  will 
be  required  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
Government  for  any  expense  which 
might  be  involved  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  and  creation  of  this 
satellite  system. 

We  are  told  the  average  new  satellite 
equipment  would  last  for  perhaps  7 
years,  or  even  a  shorter  time,  because 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  technical  im- 
provements are  coming  in  the  equipment 
used  in  such  satellites,  as  well  as  in  the 
ground  stations  which  would  be  set  up 
to  handle  these  telecasts,  broadcasts,  and 
so  forth. 

The  new  private  corporation  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
placement and  rebuilding  the  new  sys- 
tem whenever  necessary.  If  the  Federal 
Government  cooperates  in  connection 
with  placing  new  satellites  in  the  air,  or 
in  building  new  ones,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  again  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  reimbursed  fully. 

I  emphasize  that  in  order  to  point  out 
that  under  this  legislation,  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  a  single  penny  of  the  money 
needed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRXDWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  note  in  the  bill  on  page 
34  there  is  a  provision  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  cooperate  with  the  cor- 
poration in  the  letting  of  contracts  with 
foreign  governments,  and  the  corpora- 
tion may  request  the  Department  of 
State  to  assist  in  negotiations,  and  the 
Department  shall  render,  and  so  forth. 
Now,  obviously  after  the  satellites  are  in 
operation  and  beginning  to  work,  they 
can  call  upon  the  Department  of  State, 
which  would  entail  considerable  travel 
abroad,  considerable  expense  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  the  bill  might  be  amended 
at  that  point  where  we  could  suggest 
that  the  Department  of  State  be  com- 
pensated by  the  corporation  for  this  ad- 
ditional expense? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  certainly  think 
the  amendment  would  be  accepted,  be- 
cause it  is  the  general  purpose  of  the 
bill  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  any  expense  incurred. 
However,  It  is  my  imderstanding  the  pri- 
mary assistance  to  be  rendered  by  the 
Department  of  State  would  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  agreements 
with  other  countries  for  the  use  of  this 
satellite  system.    And,  Just  as  we  have 


today — for  the  State  Department  has  co- 
operated, as  I  understand.  In  the  past — 
agreements  whereby  American-owned 
cables  and  cables  owned  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  foreign  corporations  work 
in  conjunction  with  each  other  under 
international  agreements.  I  think  that 
is  also  true  so  far  as  certain  other  radio 
communications  activities  throughout 
the  world  are  concerned.  And,  I  think 
that  is  where  the  State  Department 
would  be  called  in. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  places  a  specific  duty 
upon  the  Department  if  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  so,  but  I  think  they  should  be 
compensated. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  personally  would  be 
willing  to  see  this  sort  of  «m  amendment 
adopted,  in  spite  of  the  fact  I  believe 
very  firmly  the  State  Department  might 
be  able  to  expend  some  of  its  fimds  to 
bettef  advantage  In  establishing  a  free 
enterprise  system  like  this  than  the  ways 
they  are  spending  money  today  on  other 
projects  and  other  activities. 

Mr.  BOW.    With  that  I  agree. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  E)erhaps 
the  State  Department  might  find  money 
somewhere  else  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  it  does  not  come  from 
the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Mr.  BROWN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  only  50  percent  of  this  stock  would 
be  owned  by  the  communications  people. 
He  did  not  say  what  the  limit  might  be 
as  to  an  Individual. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Fifty  percent;  not  over 
50  percent  by  individual  Investors,  and 
50  percent  by  the  communications  In- 
dustry and  corporations  making  It  up. 

There  Is  also  a  prohibition  in  this 
bill — and  I  have  not  mentioned  them 
all,  because  it  has  been  very  ably  drawn, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago — that  no  oflQcer 
of  one  of  these  communications  corpora- 
tions can,  as  an  Individual,  buy  any  of 
this  stock.  Also  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  any  of  these  communica- 
tion corporations  or  agencies  that  avail 
themselves  of  this  law  can  be  compelled 
to  sell  a  part  of  their  stock,  if  It  Is  be- 
lieved such  sale  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, to  some  other  perhaps  newly 
created  communications  organization. 
Further  it  provides  every  applicant  will 
have  the  right  to  use  this  new  service; 
that  is,  the  applicant  must  be  given  a 
fair  and  proper  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate according  to  the  volume  of  business 
conducted. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  answers 
my  question.  I  was  worried  about  the 
fact  that  if  the  various  commtmications 
systems  owned  50  percent,  then  the  oflB- 
cers  of  this  system  could  not,  as  indi- 
viduals  

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  be  frank  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  know  how  this  bill  can  stop 
someone's  cousin  from  owning  some 
stock,  or  something  like  that.  But  in 
the  end,  the  general  public  has  control 
of  six  of  the  new  corporation  directors. 
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the  President  three,  and  the  communi- 
cations industry  six  of  the  directors.  So, 
no  one  can  ever  have  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
as  far  as  the  private  investor  is  con- 
cerned tills  stock  would  not  be  too  good 
an  investmoit  for  the  first  10  or  12  years, 
but  that  stock  might  probably  be  pur- 
chased by  foundations,  by  insurance  com- 
panies, or  by  others  who  could  wait  for  a 
while  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  return  on 
their  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  I  say  again,  is 
very  well  drawn.  It  provides  that  in  case 
the  general  public  does  not  purchase  the 
full  amount  of  the  stock  It  is  entitled  to 
piirchase.  the  communications  industry 
can  buy  no  more  than  the  public  holds  at 
any  time.  Instead,  the  corporation  can 
issue  debentures  or  bonds  to  borrow  on 
the  corporation  assets,  as  such.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  safeguard  that  could  be 
written  into  this  bill  which  has  not  been 
written  Into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  congratu- 
late the  committee  on  taking  a  dozen 
different  divergent  views  from  different 
important  people  and  industries,  and 
getting  all.  Including  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Department  of  Justice,  sat- 
isfied— that  is  quite  a  job  I  might 
add — as  well  as  getting  the  President 
satisfied,  a  lot  of  the  people  who  wanted 
public  ownership  satisfied,  and  the  com- 
munication industry  that  wanted  every- 
thing for  themselves,  satisfied. 

So.  the  committee  has  brought  forth  a 
bill  that  seemingly  everyone  Is  support- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
thing  further,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Halet] 
that  there  may  turn  up.  in  the  passage  of 
time  some  section  of  this  bill,  some  ac- 
tivity under  this  legislation,  that  the 
Congress  will  want  to  look  over  again. 
Congress  can  amend  this  law  at  any  time 
It  desires.  Also,  imder  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  riding  herd,  as  the  saying 
goes,  on  this  entire  activity  as  it  proceeds 
along  the  way.  and  to  keep  the  House  ad- 
vised as  to  what  is  being  done  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me  this 
explanation.  It  has  been  very  thorough. 
I  want  to  say  that  if  all  of  the  people 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Brov^nI  has  enumerated  here  are  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  bill.  I  too 
want  to  compliment  the  committee,  be- 
cause it  must  have  been  quite  a  Job. 

Mr.  BROWN.  May  I  say  I  do  not  know 
how  the  committee  did  it,  because  it  is 
an  unusual  accomplishment.  If  we  could 
do  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  we  might 
be  happier  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives than  we  have  been  on  other 
occasions  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  and  to  ask  the  sup- 
port of  this  rule  so  we  may  debate  this 
bill  fully,  and  have  it  discussed  more 
ably  than  I  have  been  able  to  discuss  it 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 


Mr.  BROWN.  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  On  the  subject  of  re- 
imbursement to  the  Federal  Government 
for  expenses.  I  understand  that  of  this 
space  program,  about  $471  million  was 
expended  through  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  communications  satellite 
program.  I.s  there  any  provision  for 
reimbursing  this  $471   million' 

Mr.  BROWN.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  there  should  be. 
because  we  did  that  on  our  own  as  a 
government  for  other  reasons.  includinR 
defense  reasons.  But  as  a  result  of  this 
research  and  development  In  this  field 
we  did  ascertain — and  the  military,  by 
the  way.  is  using  a  satellite  now.  and  is 
bouncing  messages  ofT  the  moon  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day  and  month,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth — for  military  purposes  to 
great  portions  of  the  world.  That  was 
all  done  originally  for  defense  or  mili- 
tary purposes.  However,  it  was  learned, 
during  thi.s  research  and  development, 
that  the  use  of  these  satellites  for  world- 
wide communications  would  be  [w.ssible 
Then  the  question  arose  as  to  how  it 
should  be  don*  This  committee  bill 
provides  this  method  whereby  the  new 
corporation  takes  it  from  here  on,  and 
develops  it  further.  Of  cour.se.  it  has 
to  be  developed  further.  However,  there 
will  be  great  developments  and  many 
changes  in  this  .system  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  It  will  be  bettered.  I  am 
sure,  as  the  result  of  further  re.search 
and  further  effort.  But  It  will  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  this  private  corpora- 
tion under  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Will  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  reimbursed  for  future  ex- 
pen.ses  with  regard  *o  thi.s' 

Mr  BROWN.  I  am  sure  that  is  covered 
by  the  provision  in  the  bill  as  far  as 
puttin'j:  up  the.se  satellites  in  the  air 

Mr.  JOELSON      Including  research  ^ 

Mr  BROWN.  If  the  Government  is 
required  to  do  research  by  the  corpora- 
tion then  the  corporation,  of  course,  will 
pay  for  it.  If  not.  It  will  do  Its  own 
research  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  let 
me  say.  that  the  communication.s  in- 
du-stiT  has  financed  a  great  leal  of  re- 
search on  their  own  which  has  been 
extremely  valuable  to  the  U  S.  Govern- 
ment. Private  enterprise,  private  in- 
dustry, and  private  business,  in  other 
fields,  have  also  carried  on  a  'Treat  deal 
of  research  at  their  own  exjjeruse  which 
has  proven  very  valuable  to  our  Gov- 
emment.  In  time  of  war  and  in  time  of 
crisis  such  as  this.  They  have  furnished 
that  material  and  information  and  de- 
velopment free  of  charge  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  many,  many  cases. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  Is  familiar  with  sec- 
tion 302  involving  the  process  of 
organization. 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  think  I  am. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Which  requires  that 
the  President  shall  designate  the  Initial 


Incorporators  who  shall  also  serve  as  the 
initial  board  of  directors;  but  it  does 
not  provide  any  criteria  whatsoever  for 
their  appointment,  and  also  does  not 
provide  for  their  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  which  is  necessary  for  the  per- 
manent board.  It  is  understood,  is  it 
not.  that  these  initial  incorporators 
shall  serve  approximately  1  year  and 
that  they  shall  have  the  basic  responsi- 
bility of  setting  up  the  corporation, 
which  is  very  substantial? 

Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  some 
con'Tressional  statement  of  purpose 
should  be  included  to  indicate  what  the 
makeup  of  the  incorporators  should  be? 
Should  It  be  similar,  for  instance,  to  the 
final  board  makeup,  as  contained  in  sec- 
tion 303 — three  members  by  the  Presi- 
dent, six  on  t>ehalf  of  the  industry,  and 
six  on  behalf  of  the  people? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  latter  statement.  I  agree 
with  the  first  part  of  his  statement, 
that  the  committee,  in  debate,  should 
make  legislative  history  as  to  the  intent 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  as  to 
tins  bill.  But  the  reason  for  section 
302  is  that  we  have  to  get  this  thing 
started  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  can 
.start  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Kcntleman  will  yield  further.  I  fully 
understand  that  and  I  agree  with  it. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Initial  incor- 
porators are  going  to  have  very  sub- 
stantial authority  in  setting  up  this 
coruoration.  in  incorporating  it  and 
putting  It  to  work.  And  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Compress  be  certain  that  all 
interests  involved  be  protected,  partic- 
uUiily  during  this  first  year  period. 
Dof.s  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  re- 
quirin;,'  at  least  Senate  confirmation  of 
the  initial  incorporators  would  be 
justified? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  am  not  cerUin  that 
all  of  the  incorporators  should  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Let  me  say 
frankly  to  the  gentleman  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  times  when  I  have 
disagreed  with  the  present  President.  I 
have  disagreed  many  times  with  former 
Presidents  of  my  own  party.  I  have 
always  tried  to  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable.  But  I  have  confidence 
that  the  present  President,  eve.i  though 
I  disagree  with  him  quite  often  on  many 
matters,  is  not  going  to  rmme  a  board 
of  directors  that  are  not  representative 
of  the  industry  and  of  the  Investors 
interested  in  this  matter.  And  we  do 
have  to  have  some  incorporators  to  start 
a  corporation,  as  the  very  able  lawyer 
from  Florida  well  knows. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  yields  further,  I  trust  the 
President,  in  considering  the  legislative 
debate,  will  take  note  of  the  observations 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  of  the  legislative  record  which 
I  am  attempting  to  help  prepare,  and 
appoint  people  who  are  representative 
of  the  different  groups  who  in  the 
permanent  organization  are  supposed  to 
be  representative. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  situation  if  the  Presidentrof  the 
United  States  can  agree  with  something 
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I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  will  be  very  happy  over  that.  But  I 
am  sure  the  Committee  will  make  very 
clear,  in  general  debate,  the  intent  and 
the  purpose  of  thl.s  proposed  legislation 
and  establish,  by  the  record,  a  legisla- 
tive history  that  will  not  only  guide  the 
President  but  the  courts  in  case  of  any 
matters  that  might  be  submitted  to  the 
courts. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  t-hank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  quickly. 

Mr  BROWN.  I  am  anxious  to  have 
the  gentleman  ask  his  question.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  of 
course  is  aware  of  the  new  climate  which 
the  President  is  now  attempting  to  build 
between  himself  and  the  business  fra- 
ternity of  this  country.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  undoubtedly  look  with  favor 
upon  private  enten>rise  in  starting  this 
enterprise. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  am  convinced,  as 
the  result  of  recent  happenings,  that  the 
President  will  not  go  out  of  his  way  at 
this  time.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  to 
offend  any  more  elements  in  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  world,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned.  I  rather  feel  he  may  be 
very  cooperative,  and  may  be  very  de- 
sirous of  discussing  these  matters  on  a 
proper  basis.  I  am  sure  that  under  no 
conditions  will  he  lose  his  temper  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  this 
new  board  of  incorporators  or  board  of 
directors. 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  H.R.  11040,  with 
Mr  Walter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  re- 
ported the  bill  H.R.  11040  as  amended. 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  committee  be  passed. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  private  cor- 
poration which  would  be  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipant in  a  global  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  observed 
in  the  press  this  morning  the  statement 


yesterday  of  General  Sarnoff,  who  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
communications  field  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  have  to  relate  to  you 
the  background,  experience,  and  the 
marvelous  record  of  this  outstanding 
man  in  the  communications  field. 

According  to  the  press  reports  this 
morning,  General  Sarnoff  said  yesterday 
that  communications  satellites  would 
revolutionize  our  communications  indus- 
try and  provide  a  potential  that  we  our- 
selves today  do  not  even  know  the  im- 
port of.  That  is  the  kind  of  program  we 
are  considering  here  today.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  new  type  organization.  It 
is  a  special  creature  specifically  designed 
to  meet  special  needs.  Special  condi- 
tions and  circiunstances  make  this 
necessary.  We  feel  that  it  is,  under  our 
system  of  private  enterprise,  the  most 
appropriate  way  to  get  expeditious  and 
effective  action  in  this  most  important 
program.  Because  I  can  say  to  you,  in 
my  Judgment — and  I  measure  these 
words — in  my  judgment,  the  reason  the 
United  States  has  been  permitted  to  be- 
come the  leader  in  the  world  today  is 
due  primarily  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
people  in  developing  our  communica- 
tions system.  Without  communications, 
as  we  have,  superior  to  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world — without  communica- 
tions we  would  never  be  able  to  accom- 
plish all  of  the  things  that  we  have 
accomplished  in  this  country  today. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  our  commercial 
operation  and  social  life  but,  also  in  our 
inilitary  endeavors  and  in  our  national 
defense  and  security.  So  in  this  age 
that  we  sometimes  call  the  space  age  or 
the  nuclear  age  we  now  have  developed 
a  new  type  of  technical  program  where 
we  are  going  to  use  outer  space  to  bring 
to  the  people  of  this  country  as  well  as 
to  people  all  over  the  world  a  new  type 
of  communications  where  we  can  by  the 
flip  of  a  button  be  in  instant  contact 
with  any  place  in  all  the  world,  no  mat- 
ter how  remote. 

I  .say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  revolutionary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  great  idea  which  is 
ultimately  consimimated  in  order  for  it 
to  serve  the  purposes  and  objectives  that 
are  sought  must  have  a  vehicle.  There 
must  be  some  organization  that  will  per- 
mit that  new  development  to  burst  forth 
with  all  of  the  potential  that  it  must  have 
in  order  to  become  a  part  of  our  lives. 

That  is  another  thing  about  this  coun- 
try of  ours  an^our  people.  We  not  only 
have  the  ingenuity  and  the  scientific 
know-how  to  research  and  develop  these 
new  ideas,  but  we  also  have  the  ingenu- 
ity and  the  intelligence  to  propose  the 
vehicle  or  organization  necessary  to  put 
it  into  being  in  order  that  we  can  reap 
the  benefit  of  it.  I  think  we  are  very 
fortunate  that  we  do  not  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  Government  to  do  it  all. 

Today  we  are  proposing  this  kind  of 
organization,  this  vehicle  to  be  estab- 
lished by  congressional  authorization. 
It  is  a  corporation  that  is  private  and 
profit-making.  I  know  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  great  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  feel,  as  I 
do,  pride  in  developing  what  most  of  us 
on  the  committee  believe  is  a  very  good 


organization  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
and  objectives.  I  know  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  feel  as  I  do,  that 
is,  humble  but  grateful  for  the  accolades 
that  have  been  thrown  our  way.  We  are 
merely  trying  to  look  to  the  future  to 
give  to  our  own  people  all  of  the  services 
which  we  can  obtain  from  such  a  pro- 
gram. This  will  permit  this  coimtry  to 
continue  its  leadership  in  world  affairs 
in  this  area  of  world  communications. 
This  is  a  global  type  operation,  and  we 
want  to  play  a  leading  role  in  this. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  the  lead, 
as  was  said  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, a  moment  ago.  If  we  do  not 
get  there  first  with  this  development  we 
are  again  put  behind  the  eight  ball.  For 
that  reason  it  is  important:  First,  to 
have  the  right  kind  of  organization 
which  conforms  to  our  way  of  life;  and, 
second,  to  do  it  as  expeditiously  as  we  can 
so  the  corporation  and  those  having  to 
do  with  it  may  move  on  to  get  the  job 
done.    This  is  very  important. 

When  we  started  on  this  program  there 
were  so  many  proposals  that  we  of  the 
committee  never  thought  there  would  be 
a  chance  in  the  world  of  getting  together 
the  views  that  were  so  diverse  and  so 
extremely  far  apart.  There  were  those 
who  wanted  ownership  by  the  Govern- 
ment outright,  every  phase  of  it.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York,  I  understand, 
is  going  to  propose  such  a  program  dur- 
mg  the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  Our  committee,  I  believe,  does 
not  think  this  would  be  best,  and  I  know 
in  my  own  judgment  it  is  not.  There  are 
those  who  wanted  the  international 
carriers  to  own  and  control  this  corpora- 
tion without  any  Government  super- 
vision other  than  those  that  we  now 
have  in  a  field  like  this  where  you  have 
foreign  governments  to  deal  with. 

There  are  those  who  want  it  owned  by 
this  type  if  an  organization  or  that  type 
of  an  organization.  So  we  conducted 
hearings.  The  committee  held  innumer- 
able sessions  on  it,  and  we  brought  every- 
one who  wanted  to  testify  before  us, 
people  from  Government  agencies  that 
have  to  do  with  it — ^that  is,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  NASA,  all  others 
that  have  to  do  with  the  program.  We 
heard  all  segments  of  industry.  Yes,  we 
had  very  complete  hearings  and  heard 
all  of  the  interested  parties. 

The  program  is  of  a  technical  nature 
which  has  far-reaching  conseqences.  It 
is  an  interesting  story  which  was  told  in 
the  hearings  and  I  commend  to  you  the 
hearings  which  are  printed  and  available 
to  you. 

We  heard  these  various  divergent 
views  and  the  committee  members  in- 
terested in  participating  kept  on  devel- 
oping and  developing,  knowing  that  we 
have  to  have  a  bill,  knowing  it  was  im- 
portant to  get  something.  We  tried  to 
bring  these  views  together  in  a  program 
which  is  in  keeping  with  our  system  of 
government  and  our  way  of  doing  things. 
In  my  Judgment  that  is  what  we  have 
done. 

We  have  a  bill  before  the  House  today 
that   has  the   approval   of   the  White 
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House,  the  administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  NASA,  and  all  of 
the  agencies  of  Oovemment.  I  am  not 
so  sure  the  SUte  Department  Is  happy 
about  some  details  because  they  wanted 
some  other  things  that  the  committee 
did  not  feel  should  be  included.  We 
have  tried  to  tie  down  the  responsibilities 
of  the  State  Department  within  the 
framework  of  the  bill  to  be  performed 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  carriers,  the  'hardware"  industry. 
are  favorable  to  the  legislation  and 
support  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
ones  who  are  not  in  principle  for  this 
bill  as  we  have  it  here  today,  are  those 
who  want  outright  Oovemment  owner- 
ship. Then  there  are  others  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  every  provision.  There 
will  be  a  few  amendments  offered  which 
the  committee  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  disc\iss.  I  believe  one  segment  of  the 
Industry  raises  some  questions  indicating 
they  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mittee work.  But  outside  of  that,  the 
committee,  in  my  judgment,  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  getting  a  program 
that  we  feel  is  practical  and  workable 
and  in  keeping  with  our  own  philosophy. 
and  which.  In  my  judgment,  will  permit 
us  to  move  on. 

What  do  we  have?  I  have  a  prepared 
statement  I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Rec- 
ORO  that  gives  a  more  detailed  account 
or  analysis  of  the  bill.  But  I  will  at  this 
time  give  you  some  of  the  highlights. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  statement 
of  policy.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  state- 
ment of  policy  is  not  only  a  very  good 
one.  but  it  has  tne  approval  and  sup- 
port of  everyone  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Then  we  have  definitions.  Now.  our 
committee  had  to  readjust  the  bill  as  it 
was  proposed,  not  only  origmally  but  a.s 
it  was  reported  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee after  hearings,  and  the  way  it  has 
worked  out.  and  we  included  definitions 
that  we  thought  wouid  be  necessary  to 
clarify  the  program  and  make  it  more 
workable.  We  define,  as  an  example, 
which  was  not  in  the  bill  at  first, 
communication  common  earners.  We 
thought  that  that  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  the  languaKe  of 
the  bill.  And.  we  define  the  term  com- 
munications satellite  system.  ' 

Let  me  pause  just  a  minute  on  that. 
Communication  satellites  are  going  to  be 
put  out  into  space  a  certain  distance. 
They  may  be  150.  they  may  be  300  miles 
out.  That  is  called  the  low-type  system. 
The  one  right  now  under  consideration, 
I  believe,  is  the  one  out  7,000  or  8,000 
miles  in  space,  which  will  give,  we 
think,  a  more  eCBcient  servi:;e.  But.  the 
ultimate  goal  which  we  hope  is  the  sys- 
tem which  will  be  out  some  22.000  miles, 
something  like  that,  and  in  that  ca.se 
they  will  not  have  to  have  but  three  sat- 
ellites. 

Now.  we  define  the  system  becau^^e 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  way 
it  has  worked  out.  the  satellite  could 
very  well  have  been  limited  to.  say.  just 
one  system  or,  if  they  developed  it.  say. 
in  the  first  outer  space,  why.  we  would 
be    limited    to    that.     So.    we    made    it 


where  they  could  develop  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  systems,  regardless  of  how  far 
out  they  may  be.  If  we  go  and  use  the 
one  at  22.500  miles,  according  to  the 
technicians  and  the  scientists  testifying 
before  us.  they  could  be  more  easily 
jammed  in  case  somebody  might  under- 
take it.  but  if  they  develop  a  central 
system  and  then  one  nearer  to  us  and 
fKJssibly  one  even  closer  and  we  have 
several,  say  three  satellites  or  more,  then 
each  one  of  them  can  be  used  for  relays, 
and  it  would  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  jam.  We  could  then  develop  the 
communication  program  to  the  point 
where  it  would  be  imt>ossible  for  any 
jamming  to  take  place.  So.  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  work  that  out,  and  did. 
with  tho.se  who  were  familiar  with  the 
terms  and  the  operations,  and  you  will 
find  the  other  definitions  in  the  bill.  I 
think,  clear  and  understandable. 

Then  we  have  other  provisions  under 
title  II.  Let  me  .say  here  in  pa.ssing 
that  this  bill  i.s  in  four  titles.  There 
were  those  who  wanted  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Space  Act ;  there  were  those 
who  wanted  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Act.  but  in  this 
bill  we  put  each  of  the  jurisdictions  in 
their  own  perspective. 

I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  tientleman  from  California 
iMr.  Miller),  and  other  members  about 
It.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  FxTLTONl.  also  on  that  committee, 
sat  with  us  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings part  of  the  time  when  we  had  this 
part  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 
That  part  relating  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CommLssion.  which  i.s  the 
greater  part  of  thus  program,  is  .set  out  as 
supplementary  to  that  act.  so  that  we 
will  at  all  Limes  know  the  framework  of 
this  program  and  have  it  easily  under- 
stood and  know  where  it  is. 

We  permit  under  this  program  the 
President  to  assume  his  responsibility. 
Where  we  have  a  program  set  up  which 
IS  international  in  .scope  this  simply  must 
be  done  There  is  no  other  way  under 
our  .syst'-m  of  the  Constitution  except 
giving  the  President  certain  authority. 
We  do  that  I  think  the  committee  and 
those  wlio  worked  on  this  bill  have  done 
a  good  job  in  coordmatim.?  this  re- 
.sponsibility 

We  provide  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  launching  of  the  .satellites  and 
those  things  that  go  with  the  launching, 
as  well  as  research  and  development 
which  belongs  to  that  Administration 
We  provide  that  they  have  their  re- 
sponsibility here  on  a  reimbursable  ba.sis. 
We  think  that  is  important,  becaase  it  is 
a  private  corporation,  profitmakine. 
and  therefore  since  it  is  global  in  char- 
acter, that  the  Space  Administration  in 
the  national  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  our  future  development,  should  as- 
sume it.s  burden  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Crhairman,  then  we  supplement 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  and 
give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  control  that 
phase  of  the  operation,  .such  as  deter- 
mining rates,  the  licensing  of  ground 
stations,  and  so  forth,  the  allocation  of 
channels    where    necessaiT.    and    every 


other  function  necessary  to  go  with  it. 
We  try  in  this  program  to  safeguard  the 
public  Interest  in  every  way,  but  yet  set 
up  an  organization  which  gives  It  free- 
dom to  operate,  and  we  establish  this 
organization  in  order  to  serve  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  already  been 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown!  and  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  CoLMERl  the  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  creation  of  the  organization 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
into  that  again  That  will  be  included 
in  the  record.  But  suffice  It  to  say  we 
did  not  want  the  common  carriers  to 
control  It.  So.  we  provided  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  stock  be  held  by  the 
public  There  are  those  who  wanted  100 
percent  of  the  stock  to  be  held  by  the 
public  We  provided  that  50  percent  of 
the  issue  would  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
mon carriers  to  purchase.  There  are 
those  who  wanted  the  common  carriers 
to  own  all  of  it.  But  we  safeguard  the 
public  interest  by  assuring  that  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  any  issue  can  be 
owned  by  the  carriers  themselves. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
f;entleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committer.  Permit  me  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  CellekI  for  his  interest  in 
this  program,  and  for  his  contribution 
to  the  formulation  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  CELLER  I.  too,  want  to  express 
appreciation  — and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
a  t;rcat  many  Members  of  the  House  of 
R'^presentatives — for  the  fine  work  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
H.ARRisl,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
ha.s  done,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
committee,  m  fashioning  a  bill  as  intri- 
cate as  this  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  job  has  been  performed.  You  have 
.steered  a  middle  course  between  public 
ownership  and  outright  ownership  by 
the  communications  companies.  It  has 
been  a  difficult  task  that  you  fashioned. 
It  is  a  job  well  performed.  However 
nothing  Is  perfect 

Mr    HARRIS      That  is  right. 

Mr  CELLER.  Perhaps  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  might  want  to  answer 
one  or  two  questions  that  might  bring 
out  what  I  deem  to  be  some  slight  im- 
perfections in  the  bill. 

Mi-  Chairman.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Committee  on  InUMstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  considered  the  fact  that  it  is 
ix)ssible  for  the  American  Telegraph  & 
Telephone  Co.  actually  to  secure  absolute 
control  over  this  communications 
satellite  .system  in  this  sense:  First.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  committee  provides 
that  the  communications  companies 
.shall  own  50  percent— no  more  than  50 
percent  -of  the  stock,  to  be  divided 
among  them  Then  you  provide,  on  page 
32.  line  11.  the  following: 

Tlie  Comtnlsfiiun  may  ci)mp«l  any  autlior- 
i/.ed  carrier  which  owns  sharM  of  stock  In 
the  corporation  to  sell  to  the  applicant  a 
number  of  share*  determined  by  the  Com- 
mlRsl.m  to  be  rea.sonable  In  the  light  of  the 
pstimited   pr.'p'  rtliinate  use  of  the  corpor.i- 
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lion's  facilities  by  the  applicant  and  other 
factors  consonant  with  the  purposes  of  this 
act  at  a  price  detemrlned  by  the  Commission 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

My  question  is  this.  The  A.T.  &  T..  It 
has  been  indicated,  would  have  a  pro- 
portionate use  of  up  to  85  percent  of  the 
facilities.  If  that  is  so  it  Is  possible,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commission,  for  A.T. 
&  T.  to  purchase  tlie  stock  of  other  com- 
munications companies  so  that  it  could 
hiwc  conceivably  85  percent  of  the  50 
percent  of  the  stock,  which  would  be  421/2 
percent  of  the  sUK;k.  If  the  A.T.  &  T. 
had  42' J  percent  cf  the  stock  that  would 
give  AT.  &  T.  an  Ironclad  control.  I 
should  like  the  gentleman's  reaction  to 
that  statement. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman s  concern  and  he  raises  a  very 
imixirtant  question.  But  the  premise  of 
the  trentleman.  with  all  due  deference 
and  with  respect  for  the  gentleman's 
knowledge,  is  erroneous  because  we  pro- 
vide that  no  corporation  or  organization 
may  vote  for  mon?  than  three  of  the  15 
directors,  or  20  i)ercent  of  the  board. 
That  IS  to  be  found  on  page  29.  Refer- 
ring the  gentleman  to  page  32,  the  pur- 
pose of  paragraph  if)  is  just  to  the  con- 
trary of  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
As  an  example,  should  AT.  L  T.  get  a 
larger  share  and  one  of  the  other  car- 
rier.s  wanted  to  purchase  some  stock  and 
were  not  able  to  do  so,  the  purpose  here 
is  to  give  the  Commission  authority  to 
sell  stock  to  the  other  company. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  that  could 
liavc  been  clearer  language,  may  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  fiom  New  York,  but  I 
lliought  it  was  clear  enough  at  the  time. 
Paragraph  <f»  on  page  32  applies  only 
to  new  applicants:.  It  applies  to  those 
who  did  not  have  any  shares  and  who 
now  wish  to  come  in. 

Mr  CELLER.  ^Vhere  is  that  language 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers  concern- 
ing new  applicants? 

Mr.  SPRINGER..  This  question  was 
brought  up  but  wo  felt  at  the  time  that 
this  language  was  clear  enough.  I  never 
assumed  any  other  position  than  that. 
An  applicant  who  did  not  own  any 
.shares  and  wished  to  come  Into  the 
corporation,  and  It  was  determined  there 
w.^s  a  reason  for  It,  the  Communications 
Commission  could  grant  that  carrier  the 
right  to  come  in. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  further  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
cannot  happen  as  the  gentleman  has 
suggested.  becaus<;  we  also  provide  that 
no  carrier  at  any  time  may  have  more 
than  three  members  on  the  board.  We 
have  that  safeguard.  We  provide  a 
total  board  membership  of  15;  three  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  six  to  be  elected  by 
the  carriers  who  own  up  to  50  i>ercent  of 
the  stock,  and  six  to  be  elected  by  the 
public  stockholders.  We  provide  that 
no  more  than  three  may  be  elected  from 
one  company  or  one  group.  I  think  there 
would  be  no  way  for  any  one  company 
to  gain  controlling  Interest  in  this  cor- 
iwration. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  reason 
I  bring  this  out  is  the  following.  Under 
present  conditions  the  PCC  has  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  regulating  the  rates, 
for  example,  between  States  in  this  very 
country,  by  the  A.T.  &  T.  There  are  no 
criteria.  There  is  no  document  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
defining  the  rates  that  you  and  I  pay 
when  we  use  interstate  communications. 
Those  rates  are  fixed  only  by  negoti- 
ation. And  the  gentleman  knows  when 
people  sit  across  the  table  there  are  all 
manner  and  kinds  of  compromise. 

Beyond  that,  in  1960  Western  Electric, 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  A.T.  &  T., 
sold  equipment  to  A.T.  fc  T,  to  the  extent 
of  $1,800  million,  involving  huge  profits. 
We  do  not  know  whether  those  profits 
did  or  did  not  go  into  the  rate  base.  We 
think  they  went  into  the  rate  base.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  cried  out  aloud 
against  this  practice.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  seems  helpless 
to  control  the  operations  of  A.T.  &  T.  on 
earth.  If  they  have  difficulty  controlling 
and  regulating  A.T.  &  T.  on  earth,  what 
difficulty  will  "^they  have  in  regulating 
A.T.  L  T.  up  in  space?  They  would  need 
to  send  up  a  space  capsule  to  do  that. 
So  that  is  why  I  am  concerned  about  this 
language.  I  want  to  be  sure  it  is  riveted 
down  that  AT.  &  T.  could  not  possibly 
get  control  of  this  huge,  mammoth,  mon- 
olithic corporation  we  are  now  develop- 
ing. That  is  the  reason  I  am  raising 
this  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  appro- 
priately raises  the  question.  He  appro- 
priately talks  about,  How  are  you  going 
to  control  A.T.  &  T.  in  space?  With  all 
the  sincerity  I  know  the  gentleman  has, 
I  think  the  committee  has  put  safeguards 
in  here  that  will  control  this  corpora- 
tion. I  do  not  care  if  it  is  A.T.  &  T., 
Western  Electric,  or  the  stock  market 
that  might  enter  into  it,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment the  committee  has  not  left  any 
loopholes  for  anyone.  The  committee 
has  given  consideration  to  these  prob- 
lems, and  the  committee,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  gone  as  far  as  it  ultimately 
and  possibly  can  go  with  the  knowledge 
we  have  today  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  public  is  protected.  In  the  example 
which  the  gentleman  employed,  of  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  A.T.  &  T.. 
Western  Electric,  we  provided  here  that 
there  must  be  competitive  bidding  for 
the  hardware.  We  also  provide  that  this 
satellite  corporation,  if  it  owns  ground 
stations  or  if  the  FCC  licenses  someone 
else  to  own  ground  stations,  they  must 
be  made  available  to  others  on  reason- 
able terms.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man or  anyone  else  can  sustain  any  kind 
of  implication  that  we  have  not  provided 
adequate  provisions  here  that  would  give 
protection  to  the  public,  and  yet  permit 
us  to  move  forward  with  this  project. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  read  on  page  14  of  the 
report  with  reference  to  the  statement 
about  the  20  percent  the  following  : 

Under  sutwectlon  (d)  not  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  shares  of  voting  stock  of  the 
corporation  held  by  persons  other  than  au- 
thorised carriers  could  be  held  by  aliens  and 
their  representatives,  foreign  governments 
and  their  representatives,   foreign  corpora- 


tions,   and    certain    corporations    in    which 
foreign  persons  have  an  interest. 

So  that  20  percent  refers  not  to  com- 
munications common  carriers. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  that  Is  right.  But 
also,  let  me  say  that  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  in  that  foreign  governments  are 
vatimately — and  we  think  It  is  inevita- 
ble— going  to  have  to  own  some  interest 
in  this  corporation.  We  cannot  do  busi- 
ness with  the  other  governments  where 
they  insist  on  some  ownership  without 
letting  them  have  it.  We  recognize  that. 
We  have  to  face  it.  We  do  not  think 
that  we  will  be  able  to  own  any  ground 
stations  in  other  countries,  neither  our 
own  carriers,  those  authorized  imder  this, 
or  the  corporation  itself.  We  think  that 
the  foreign  governments  are  going  to 
have  to  own  their  own  ground  stations, 
and  we  have  to  negotiate  with  them 
about  the  utilizatJon  of  their  own  facili- 
ties there.  That  is  the  reason  we  pro- 
vide it  here  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the 
present  Conununications  Act  with  ref- 
erence to  foreign  ownership  of  these  fa- 
cilities. The  gentleman  is  correct.  It 
does  not  apply  the  limitation  to  com- 
mon carriers  as  a  pai't  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Now  there  was  reason  for  that.  The 
common  carriers  will  have  50  percent  of 
the  stock  reserved  for  them.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  common  carriers  would 
feel  that  they  do  not  want  to  take  much 
interest  in  this.  There  may  be  a  $100 
stock.  Some  may  feel  that  they  do  not 
want  to  take  the  interest  and  they,  per- 
haps, would  be  interested  in  the  issuance 
of  debentures  and  so  forth  which  may 
become  a  part  of  the  rate  base.  In  that 
case  the  other  common  carriers,  perhaps, 
are  going  to  have  to  take  It  up  because  if 
they  do  not  we  provide  another  safe- 
guard here,  that  if  the  common  carriers 
fail  to  take  up  their  50  percent  of  the 
capital  stock,  they  will  have  representa- 
tion on  the  board  reduced  according- 
ly. 

In  other  words,  we  reserve  50  percent 
of  the  stock  of  the  common  carrier,  but 
if  they  only  take  25  percent  of  It,  they 
then  can  have  only  three  members  of  the 
board  instead  of  six.  That  is  another 
safeguard  that  we  provide  in  this  and 
we  had  these  things  in  mind  at  the 
time  it  was  worked  out. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  * 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  job  well  done.  I  think  this 
very  tough  problem  has  been  resolved  in 
a  very  sensible  sort  of  way.  My  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  relates  to  the  stock 
that  has  been  or  will  be  issued  to  the  so- 
called  public.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me, 
and  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  devote 
a  moment  to  that  aspect  of  it.  Suppose, 
and  perhaps  this  is  most  imlikely,  but 
suppose  by  chance  the  general  public  did 
not  subscribe  to  this  balance  of  invest- 
ments. What  happens  in  that  event ;  or 
also,  are  people  foreclosed  from  investing 
in  this  if  they  are  Investors  In  the  com- 
mon carriers? 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  To  answer  the  last 
question,  the  answer  is  "No,  It  would 
not."  To  answer  the  other  question,  if 
there  is  an  issue  of  x  number  of  dollars 
and  the  general  public  decides  it  docs  not 
want  to  take  all  of  it.  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  it.  We  do  know  somebody  is  go- 
ing to  be  interested  and  If  there  are  10 
shares  that  the  general  public  does  not 
take,  then  the  common  carriers  would 
have  10  shares  reserved  to  them — and 
they  are  in  business.  They  can  operate, 
but  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  our  informa- 
tion is.  from  the  reports  we  have  had. 
that  the  underwriters,  the  brokers  in  the 
stock  market  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
have  a  backlog  here  that  we  need  not 
worry  about  whether  the  stock  is  going 
to  be  taken  up.  While  I  am  on  that 
subject,  let  me  emphasize  here  so  that 
everybody  will  know  it.  and  we  have  been 
trying  to  stress  this  point,  we  do  not  want 
the  general  public  to  think  there  is  a 
windfall  here  and  that  they  have  some- 
thing easy  and  that  they  can  run  up  and 
put  their  money  into  something  and  get 
rich  quick  out  of  it.  We  think  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  be  cautioned  about  dashing 
up  and  putting  their  money  in  it  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  going  to  get  quick 
returns  out  of  it  because  I  do  not  think, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  knows  any- 
thing alxjut  this  who  has  any  idea  that 
there  will  be  any  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment within  several  years  and.  possibly, 
as  much  as  7  or  10  years.  So  we  do  not 
want  the  general  public  to  think  that  be- 
cause the  Congress  is  takmg  this  action 
that  this  is  an  indication  to  run  in  and 
invest  some  money  that  they  are  going 
to  get  a  lot  out  of  right  away.  I  think 
they  should  he  careful  and  know  what 
they  are  doing.  And  even  so.  in  my 
judgment,  from  the  reports  we  have,  we 
need  not  worry  about  the  stock  being 
laken  up  by  the  public. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield  briefly 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Does  not  this  in  fact 
mean  that  the  private  investors  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  large  corpora - 
tioris? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  necessarily  so  at 
all.  not  necessarily  at  all.  They  tell  me 
they  have  all  kinds  of  backlogs  of  re- 
quests from  private  individuals  asking 
for  shares  in  this  corporation. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Why  then 
should  we  not  wait  in  making  this  mo- 
mentous decision  until  a  later  time 
when  all  the  facts  are  available? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man does  not  fully  realize  the  Import  of 
his  question.  The  answer  to  that  would 
be,  Let  us  sit  on  our  thumbs  and  let 
Russia  take  it  over.  Unless  we  move 
forward  and  set  up  this  organization  we 
are  just  sitting  idly  by  and  letting  some- 
one else  take  the  leadership  in  this 
program  that  is  going  to  mean  so  much 
to  our  future 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Concerning  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 


that  only  large  corporatioris  will  be  in 
position  to  purchase  this  stock,  let  me  re- 
mind him  that  there  are  2 '2  million 
Americans  who  own  stock  in  the  AT. 
Ii  T.  I  am  sure  those  2'^  million  Amer- 
icans represent  a  cross  section  of  the 
American  economic  status. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  There  are  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  will  be  discussed 
fully  I  have  already  used  too  much 
time. 

Therefore,  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  and  I  insert 
a  carefully  worked  out  .section-by-section 
summary  of  the  bill: 

TITLE    I  —  SHORT   TITt.E.    DtfLARATlDN     or    WiLICT 
AND    DtriNmoNS 

Section  101  — Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  '  Conimunlcatluus  Satellite  Act 
of  iy62   • 

Section  lO'i  —Declaration  of  poUry  and 
purpose 

The  .section  setj«  forth  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  the  CtmKress  In  enacting  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962 

In  subsection  (ai  the  Congress  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  e»- 
tibUsh  as  s<j<in  a&  practicable  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system  This  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  establl.shed  in  conjunction  and 
cooperation  with  other  countries  and  la  to  be 
a  part  of  an  Improved  global  communication* 
network  It  would  be  resf)onslve  to  pub- 
lic needs  and  national  objectives,  serve  the 
communication  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  and  contribute  to  world 
peace    and    understanding 

Subsection  (bi  provides  that  the  new  and 
expanded  communications  services  are  to 
be  made  available  as  s<xjn  as  possible  and  ex- 
tended to  provide  global  coverage  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  In  carrying  out 
this  program  care  and  attention  would  be 
directed  at  the  following  ( 1 )  Providing  such 
services  to  economically  leas  developed  coun- 
tries and  areas,  as  well  as  those  more  highly 
developed.  i2i  eOlclent  and  economical  Ujse 
of  the  electromagnetic  frequency  .spectrum; 
and  (3)  reflecting  the  benefits  of  this  new 
technology  in  quality  of  services  and  charges 
for  them 

Subsection  (o  provides  that  US  partici- 
pation in  the  system  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
a  private  corp<.jration.  subject  to  appropri- 
ate governmental  regulation.  The  Intent  of 
Congress  Is  stated  to  be  that  all  authorized 
users  shall  have  nondiscriminatory  access  to 
the  system;  that  maximum  participation  be 
maintained  In  the  provision  of  equipment 
and  services  utilized  by  the  system,  and  that 
the  corporation  be  organized  and  operated  so 
as  to  maintain  and  strengthen  competition 
In  providing  communications  services  to  the 
public 

Subsection  (di  states  that  it  Is  not  the 
Intent  of  Congress  by  this  act  to  preclude 
creation  of  additional  communications  satel- 
lite systems,  If  required  to  meet  unique  gov- 
ernmental needs  or  if  otherwise  required  In 
the  national  Interest 

Section  103 — Defliutlon# 

This  section  deflnes  some  of  the  terms  used 
In  the  bill  These  terms  are  used,  as  defined. 
In   this  sectlon-by-sectlon   summary 

Paragraph  (  1 1  deflnes  the  term  "communl- 
catlorw  satellite  system  "  This  term  refers 
to  com.munlcatlon8  satellites  In  space  whose 
purpKJse  Is  to  relay  telecommunication  In- 
formatl'>n  between  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tions, together  with  asstx;tated  equipment 
and  facilities  for  tracking,  guidance,  con- 
trol, and  command  functions  which  are  not 
part  of  the  generalized  launching,  tracking, 
control,  and  command  facilities  for  all  space 
purposes. 

In  paragraph  t2i  the  term  "satellite  ter- 
minal station"  is  defined.     This  termi  refers 


to  the  complex  of  communication  equipment 
on  tlie  ground  which  receives  from  other 
ground  conxmunlcatloixs  system  for  relay  via 
the  communications  satellite  system  or 
receives  from  the  communications  satellite 
system  for  relay  via  other  ground  communi- 
cations systems 

Paragraph  (3)  deflnes  "communlcut  ons 
satellite  '  to  mean  an  earth  satellite  which  is 
intentionally  used  to  relay  telecommunica- 
tion Information 

In  paragraph  i4i  "associated  equipment 
and  facilities  '  Is  defined  to  refer  to  th<»e 
facilities,  other  than  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tions, which  are  constructed  and  operated 
primarily  for  the  communications  satellite 
system 

In  paragraphs  i5l  and  (6)  the  terms  "re- 
search and  development '  and  "telecommu- 
nication" are  defined  These  terms  are  self- 
explanatory. 

In  paragraph  i7)  "communications  com- 
mon carrier"  Is  defined  to  give  It  the  same 
meaning  that  "common  carrier"  has  when 
used  In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  and  except  as  8pecl(\cally  provided 
for  In  section  304.  the  term  "authorized  car- 
rier" Is  defined  to  mean  a  communications 
common  carrier  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlsslon  under  such 
act  to  provide  services  by  means  of  commu- 
nications satellites 

Paragraph  (8)  deflnes  "corporation"  to 
mean  the  corp>oratlon  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished by  title  III  of  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (Bi  deflnes  "Administration"  to 
mean  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Paragraph  (10)  deflnes  "Commission"  to 
mean  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

TrruE     II  -rEDDiAL    coordination,    planning. 

AND     REGULATION 

Section  201  — Implementation  of  policy: 

This  section  sets  forth  the  functions  to  be 
exercised  by  the  President,  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  whose  responsibilities  are  most 
directly  Involved.  In  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  oonunerclal 
communications  satellite  system  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  In  a  manner  calculated  to 
achieve  the  objectives  and  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bin. 

Subsection  (a»  sets  forth  the  functions  to 
be  exercised  by  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  communications  satellite  system. 

It  would  be  the  general  responsibility  of 
the  President  to  aid  In  the  development  and 
foster  the  execuUon  of  a  national  program 
for  the  expeditious  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system  and  to  provide  for  the 
continuous  review  of  all  phases  of  Its  devel- 
opment and  operation  (Including  the  activi- 
ties of  the  communications  satellite  corpora- 
tion authorized  to  l)e  created  under  title  III 
(discussed  more  fully  below)).  The  Presi- 
dent would  also  coordinate  the  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  having  responsibilities  In 
the  field  of  International  communications 
so  aa  t<j  Insure  compliance  by  them  with  the 
piillcieti  of  the  bill,  and  would  take  steps  to 
Insure  that  (except  In  cases  where  a  sepa- 
rate system  Is  needed  to  meet  unique  gov- 
ernmental needs)  the  communications  satel- 
lite system  contemplated  by  the  bill  Is  made 
available  to  and  appropriately  used  by  the 
various  departm^ts,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lish men  tB  of  the  Federal  Government  Xor 
their  general  governmental  purposes. 

The  President  would  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  insuring  that  timely  arrangements 
are  made  for  foreign  participation  In  the 
rstablLshment  and  use  of  the  system,  and 
wou'.d  exercise  general  supervision  over  the 
rclHtionshlpe  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite corjxjratlon  with  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  entitles  (and  with  International 
boUifsi  -SO  as  to  make  certain  that  such  re- 
lall«.n^hlps  are  consistent  with  the  national 
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interest   and   foreign    policy   of   the  United 
SMles. 

Finally.  Uie  President  would  be  directed 
to  carry  out  his  riisponslblllUes  under  the 
bill  In  6uch  manner  as  to  Insure  that  the 
system  to  be  estab'lshed  will  make  effective 
and  efficient  use  of  the  frequencies  In  the 
e:fctr  iinaRnetlc  6p<>ctrum  and  will  be  tech- 
nically compatible  with  communications  fa- 
cilities (lorelgn  and  domestic)  which  are 
already  m  exi«lenc*. 

Subsection  (bj  enumerates  the  respousl- 
bimics  of  the  Nitlonal  Aeronautics  and 
,cpicc  .'XdmlnlstratlDn  in  connection  with  the 
cominunlcntlons  BiitcUlte  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  advl.slng  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  on  the  technical  charac- 
teristics of  the  By  Item,  the  Administration 
would  be  directed  to  assist  the  communica- 
tions satellite  coriwratlon   In   several   ways. 

Tlie  Adminlstra- Ion  would  consult  with 
the  rorporntlon  with  respect  to  the  technical 
ch.iriicterlstlcs  of  the  system;  and  would 
furnl.sh  the  corporation  with  satellite 
launching  and  aaeoclated  services,  both  in 
(rder  to  assist  It  n  the  conduct  of  its  re- 
ttarch  and  develc^ment  program  In  a  man- 
j.er  calculated  to  promote  the  most  expe- 
ditious and  economical  development  of  the 
system  and  to  prsvlde  the  services  which 
ftVe  required  (with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral! C'lmmunlcatlons  Commission)  for  the 
e.-^tabllshment.  optratlon.  and  maintenance 
of   the  system. 

Mure  generally,  the  Administration  would 
coordinate  Its  research  and  development 
p.'^ogram  In  space  communications  with  the 
corporal  Ions  research  and  development  pro- 
pT:\m.  and  would  (to  the  extent  feasible) 
furnish  the  corpor  itlon  with  any  other  serv- 
ices which  It  may  require  In  connection  with 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  syi- 
tem.  All  services  provided  by  the  Admlnte- 
irution  to  the  corporation  would  be  fur- 
nished on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  duties  and 
rpsponslbllltles  which  would  be  exercised  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon 
(as  a  part  of  or  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  iu  existing  authority  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1034)  with  respect 
to  the  communications  satellite  system. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
tlie  duty  of  Insuring  that  all  communica- 
tions common  carriers  authorized  by  It  to 
use  the  communications  satellite  system 
(now  or  In  the  future)  shall  have  nondis- 
criminatory use  of  and  equitable  access  to 
the  system  and  the  ground  stations  serving 
the  system,  and  would  prescribe  regulations 
governing  tlie  manner  In  which  the  faculties 
of  the  system  are  allM^ated  among  Its  users. 

For  the  construction  and  operation  of 
each  ground  station  the  Commission  would 
grant  a  license,  either  to  the  corporation  or 
to  one  or  more  authorlBed  csrrlers  or  to  the 
corporation  and  one  or  more  such  carriers 
Jointly,  as  will  best  serve  the  public  interest. 
convenience,  and  necessity;  and  it  would 
eiicounige  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  stations  by  communications  common 
c.irrlers  wherever  In  Its  judgment  such  con- 
struction and  operation  are  not  inconsistent 
uuh  the  policies  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  the 
latent  of  the  committee  that  these  pro- 
Msions  limit  In  any  way  the  Commission  In 
dtternilnlng  what  meets  the  pubUc  Interest, 
ronvenlence.  and  necessity.  It  Is.  however, 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  in  exercls- 
irii?  Its  licensing  functions  in  this  respect 
rtnd  In  determining  who  is  to  be  licensed. 
the  Commission  shall  give  consideration  to 
all  relevant  factors,  including  such  things 
as  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  communi- 
cations services  which  are  being  rendered  and 
which  are  to  be  rendered  by  individual  com- 
munications common  carriers,  the  need  for 
Hdequate  reserve  capacity  on  the  part  of 
such  carriers  In  rendering  such  servloes.  the 
need  for  developing  Improved  technologies 
lor   rendering   such    services,   the   need   for 


effective  competition  among  the  corporation 
and  carriers  In  rendering  such  services,  and 
any  other  factors  which  (In  the  ccise  under 
consideration)  might  bear  upon  the  public 
Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 

The  Commission  would  have  to  approve 
the  technical  characteristics  of  the  opera- 
tional system  and  of  the  ground  stations, 
and  would  take  such  other  action  as  might 
be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  system's 
facilities  are  technically  compatible  with 
such  stations  and  with  existing  communi- 
cations facilities. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  would  be 
directed  to  prescribe  such  accounting  regu- 
lations and  systems  and  to  engage  In  such 
ratemaklng  procedures  as  will  Insure  that 
any  economies  made  possible  by  the  system 
are  appropriately  reflected  in  the  rates  paid 
by  the  public  for  communications  services, 
and  would  prescribe  rtUes  and  regulations 
guaranteeing  effective  competition  in  the 
procurement  by  the  corporation  of  appa- 
ratus, equipment,   and  services. 

Finally,  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary 
of  State  (after  obtaining  advice  as  to  tech- 
nical feasibility  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration)  advises 
the  Commission  that  commercial  communi- 
cation to  a  particular  foreign  point  by  means 
of  the  system  should  be  established  In  the 
national  Interest,  the  Commission  would  be 
directed  to  Institute  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 214(d)  of  the  CommtuUcations  Act  of 
1934  to  require  that  communication  to  such 
point  be  established  by  the  corporation  and 
the  appropriate  carrier  or  carriers. 

TITIJC    m CKEATION    OF    COMMUNICATIONS 

BATXmTK   CORPOSATION 

Section  301 — Creation  of  corporation: 
This  section  authorizes  the  creation  of  a 
communications  satellite  corporation.  This 
would  be  a  private  corporation  for  profit  and 
not  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  corporation  would  be  subject 
to  the  act  and.  to  the  extent  consistent  there- 
with, to  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act. 

Section  SOS — Process  of  organization: 
This  section  provides  for  incorporation  of 
the  corporation  by  persons  designated  by  the 
President.  TTiese  persons  would  serve  as  the 
Initial  board  of  directors  of  the  corp>oratlon, 
arrange  for  an  Initial  stock  offering,  and 
take  other  actions  necessary  to  establish  the 
corporation.  IncliKling  the  filing  of  articles 
of  Incorporation,  as  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. However,  no  incorporator  could  be 
among  the  directors  first  elected  to  the 
board. 

Section  303 — Directors  and  officers: 
Subsection  (a)  relates  to  the  composition 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation. 
All  of  the  directors  would  have  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  One  director  would 
be  elected  annually  by  the  board  to  serve 
as  Its  chairman. 

Three  members  of  the  board  would  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
other  members  of  the  board  were  elected. 
Six  members  of  the  board  would  be  elected 
annuaUy  by  stockholders  who  were  not  com- 
munications  common    carriers. 

The  conununlcatlons  common  carriers 
would  elect  the  other  directors,  not  exceed- 
ing six  In  number.  The  exact  niunber  of 
directors  elected  by  the  communications 
common  carriers  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  voting  stock  In  the  corporation 
owned  by  them.  If  the  carriers  owned  15 
percent  or  less  of  such  stock,  they  would 
elect  one  director,  If  they  owned  more  than 
15  percent  but  not  more  than  25  percent, 
they  would  elect  two  directors,  and  so  on. 
They  would  elect  the  maximum  of  six  direc- 
tors If  they  owned  from  45  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  up  to  60  percent  thereof 
(which  Is  the  maximum  amount  which  they 


are  allowed  to  own  under  sec.  304(b)  (2)  of 
the  bill). 

No  communications  common  carrier  own- 
ing stock  in  the  corporation,  together  with 
certain  other  persons  who  might  have  re- 
lated interests,  would  be  permitted  to  vote 
for  more  than  three  candidates  for  member- 
ship on  the  board.  Subject  to  this  limi- 
tation, the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
corporation  would  provide  for  cumulative 
voting  as  provided  for  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  corpora- 
tion would  have  a  president  and  such  other 
officers  as  might  be  appointed  by  the  board. 
OfHoers  of  the  corporation  wonld  have  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  would 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  it.  During  the 
period  of  employment  by  the  corporation 
they  could  not  receive  any  salary  from  any 
sotu"ce  but  the  corporation. 

Section  304 — Financing  of  the  ccrporatlon : 

Subsection  (a)  authorises  the  corporation 
to  issue  and  have  outstanding,  in  such 
amounts  as  it  determines,  shares  of  capital 
stock  without  p>ar  value  which  would  carry 
voting  rights  and  be  eligible  for  dividends. 
Shares  of  such  stock  issued  as  a  part  of  the 
initial  stock  offering  provided  for  in  section 
302  would  be  sold  for  not  more  than  $100 
per  share  and  in  a  manner  to  insure  the 
widest  distribution  to  the  American  public. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  defines 
the  term  "authorized  carrier"  for  purpoees 
of  section  304.  For  these  special  purposes 
(as  contrasted  with  the  general  definition 
set  forth  in  sec.  103(7))  the  term  would 
mean  a  communications  comm<»i  carrier  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  to  own  stock  in 
the  corporation. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  prohibits 
any  communications  common  carrier  which 
is  not  also  an  authorized  carrier  from  owning 
stock  in  the  corporation. 

Of  the  shares  of  stock  offered  at  any  time 
by  the  corporation.  50  percent  would  be  re- 
served for  purchase  by  authorised  carriers. 
Such  carriers  would  be  entitled  to  purchase 
in  the  aggregate  a  total  number  of  such  re- 
served shares  not  exceeding  the  number  of 
unreserved  shares  in  the  same  issue  pur- 
chased by  other  persons.  At  no  time  after 
completion  of  the  initial  issue  could  the 
aggregate  number  of  shares  of  voting  stock 
owned  by  authorized  carriers,  together  with 
those  owned  by  certain  persons  who  might 
have  related  interesU.  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  voting  shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation 
issued  and  outstanding. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  these 
provisions  Is  that  while  persons  who  are  not 
authorized  carriers  may  purchase  more  than 
50  percent  of  any  one  offering  in  the  event 
that  the  authorized  carriers  do  not  purchase 
all  of  the  50  percent  set  aside  for  them,  the 
authorized  carriers  may  not  purchase  more 
of  the  offering  than  is  purchased  by  persons 
who  are  not  authorized  carriers. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  limits  to 
10  percent  of  the  shares  of  voting  stock  of 
the  corporation  i&sued  and  outstanding,  the 
amount  of  such  stock  that  may  be  owned  by 
any  stockholder  who  is  not  an  authorized 
carrier,  or  any  syndicate  or  affiliated  group 
of  such  6t(x:kholders. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  COTporation 
to  issue  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, and  other  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
Such  of  these  as  were  owned  by  a  communi- 
cations common  carrier  would  be  eligible  for 
inclusion  In  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier  to 
the  extent  allowed  by  the  Commission. 

Under  subsection  (d)  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  shares  of  voting  stock  of  the 
corporation  held  by  persons  other  than  au- 
thorized carriers  could  be  held  by  aliens  and 
their  representatives,  f(n-eign  governments 
and  their  representatives,  foreign  corpora- 
tions, and  certain  corporationa  iu  which 
foreign  persons  have  an  interest. 
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SubMcUoD  (e)  provides  that  any  stock- 
holder In  the  corporation  may  exercise  the 
rlghu  at  izupectlon  and  copying  provided 
for  In  section  46(b)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act  without  regard 
to  the  percentage  of  stock  held,  subject  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
in   the   Interest  of  national  security 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  Conunls- 
slon  may  compel  any  authorized  carrier  own- 
ing shares  In  the  corporation  to  sell  a  number 
of  shares  determined  by  the  Conmiisslon  to 
another  conununlcatlons  common  carrier 
which  mAkes  application  therefor.  To  do  this 
the  Commission  would  have  to  make  a  end- 
ing, after  notice  and  hearing,  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  the  purposes  of  the  act 
would  be  served  thereby.  The  number  of 
shares  which  the  Commission  could  so  com- 
pel to  be  sold  would  be  determined  In  light 
of  the  estimated  proportionate  use  of  the 
corporation's  facilities  by  the  applicant  and 
other  factors  In  keeping  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  The  price  of  such  shares  would 
be  that  which  the  Commission  determined 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Section  305 — Purpoees  and  powers  of  the 
corporation : 

Subsection  (a)  confers  on  the  corporation 
certain  powers  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 
These  powers  are  ( 1 )  to  plan,  initiate,  con- 
struct, own,  manage,  and  operate  commercial 
communications  satellite  systems  either  by 
Itself  or  in  conjunction  with  foreign  govern- 
ments or  business  entitles:  |2i  to  furnish 
channels  of  communication  for  hire  to  US 
common  carriers  and  to  other  entitles,  for- 
eign and  domestic:  and  |3)  to  construct  and 
operate  satellite  terminal  stations  when 
licensed  to  do  so  by  the  Commission 

Subsection  (bi  sets  forth  some  of  the 
activities  authorized  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
corporation  Those  set  forth  are  ( li  to  con- 
duct or  contract  for  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  Its  mission,  (2i  t<^  acquire 
physical  facilities  and  hardware  necessary  to 
Its  operation  by  construction,  purchase,  or 
gift:  (3)  to  purchase  satellite  launching 
and  related  services  from  the  US.  Govern- 
ment; (4 1  to  contract  lor  services  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  with  users 
thereof,  including  the  US.  Oovenunent. 
and  (5l  to  develop  plans  for  technical 
specifications  of  all  elements  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system. 

Subsection  (o  provides  that  the  corpo- 
ration shall  have  the  usual  p)ower8  con- 
ferred on  a  stock  corporation  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  described 
above. 

TrrLE  rv — miscellaneous 

Section  401— Applicability  of  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934 

This  section  provides  that  the  corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  common  carrier  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  3(h)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  and  as 
such  fully  subject  to  titles  II  and  III  of  that 
act. 

Section  402 — Notice  of  foreign  business  ne- 
gotiations 

Under  this  section,  whenever  the  corpora- 
tion enters  Into  certain  business  negotiations 
with  any  foreign  or  International  entity.  It 
would  have  to  notify  the  Department  of 
State  The  Department  of  State  would  In 
turn  be  required  to  advise  the  corporation  of 
relevant  foreign  policy  considerations.  The 
corporation  could  request  the  Department  of 
State  to  assist  in  the  negotiations,  and  the 
Department  would  be  required  to  render  such 
assistance  as  might  be  appropriate 

Section  403 — Sanctions: 

Subsection  (a)  confers  Jurisdiction  on  cer- 
tain district  courts  of  the  United  States. 
xipon  petition  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
(^rant  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be  neces- 
B.iry  In  order  to  prevent  or  terminate  cer- 
tain conduct  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 


of  the  bill  which  might  be  engaged  in  by  the 
corporation  or  other  persons. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  relieving 
any  person  of  auiy  punishment,  liability,  or 
sanction  which  may  be  imptjsed  otherwise 
than  under  this  act 

Section    404 — Re{)oris    to    the    Ciingre&s 

Under  subsection  (ai  the  President  would 
transmit  to  the  Ctjngress  In  January  of  each 
year  a  rejKirt  with  respect  to  activities  and 
accomplishments  under  this  legislation  In 
the  preceding  year  Included  in  this  report 
would  be  the  President's  recommendations 
for  legislation  or  other  action  which  he  con- 
siders necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  act 

Subsection  ibi  requires  the  corporation  to 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
annually  and  at  such  other  time.s  as  It  deems 
desirable,  a  repf>rt  of  its  operations,  activi- 
ties, and  accomplishments  under  this  legis- 
lation 

Before  closing,  however,  I  would  like 
t<j  stress  that  our  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  reporting  the  bill,  though  sev- 
eral members  have  reservations  about 
particular  provisions.  Two  members 
have  filed  additional  views.  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  one  of  their  pro- 
posals which  IS  aimed  at  deleting  a  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  bill  relating  to 
ground  stations.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  later  on  this  particular  point  I  feel, 
however,  that  the  additional  views  are 
very  constructive  in  stressing  the  nature 
of  the  role  which  this  corporation  is  to 
play. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
some  statements  contained  in  their  ad- 
ditional views  and  I  quote: 

Since  the  general  public  is  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  Invest  in  the  private  corpo- 
ration being  authorized  by  this  legislation, 
we  believe  it  highly  imf>eratlve  that  the  gen- 
eral public  be  not  misled  or  deceived  as  to 
the  very  limited  role  In  space  communica- 
tions which  this  legislation  carves  out  for 
the  corporation   to  play 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  corporation  merely 
Will  be  the  repository  of  whatever  may  be 
the  US  Interest  arising  from  International 
agreements  covering  the  system 

The  essentiality  of  these  agreements  to 
the  success  of  this  corporation  must  be 
flagged  Apart  from  those  with  nations  who 
are  at  the  other  end  of  the  communications 
line,  either  in  transmitting  or  In  receiving, 
It  Is  necessary  that  a  general  agreement  be 
worked  out  through  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union,  of  which  we  are  a 
member,  providing  for  the  all(x;atlon  of  fre- 
quencies In  the  radio  spectrum  which  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  Tlie  conference 
on  iUlocations  is  not  meeting  until  late  next 
year,  and  its  determinations  subsequently 
must  t>e  ratified  by  the  participating  coun- 
tries before  the  corporation's  system  can  get 
underway  Hence  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  corporation  may  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive any  revenues,  and  scwne  years  before  It 
may  be  expected  to  have  net  earnings  that 
might  enable  the  Investor  to  receive  a  return 
on  his  Investment. 

I  feel  it  is  most  Important  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  the  invest- 
ing public  be  completely  aware  of  these 
unusual  circumstances  which  render  in- 
vestments in  this  new  corporation  highly 
speculative. 

Since  the  corporation  is  a  private  cor- 
poration and  not  a  governmental  instru- 
ment, the  securities  i&sued  by  the  corpo- 
ration would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  applicable  securities  laws,   including 


those  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Elxchange  Commission. 

There  are  other  aspects,  such  as  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  Attorney  General's  powers  to  seek 
an  injunction  in  labor  disputes  to  which 
attention  has  been  called. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  shall  desist 
from  going  into  any  of  these  details  be- 
cause It  is  most  important  that  we  first 
discuss  some  of  the  basic  principles  on 
which  this  legislation  is  based.  I  stand 
now  ready  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  any  questions  which  the  Members 
mitiht  have  with  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
t^entleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  held  extensive  hearings  on 
tiie  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
196"2.  There  were  many  different  opin- 
ions as  to  how  this  future  communica- 
tions system  should  be  accomplished. 
The  result  of  our  deliberations  is  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

This  bill  is  as  sensible  and  workable  a 
compromise  as  the  committee  could  ar- 
rive at  and  still  come  forward  with  a  bill 
that  was  resporisible  and  gave  full  con- 
sideration to  questions  of  public  policy. 

This  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  NASA,  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration. It  prevents  domination  by 
any  single  company.  Competitive  bid- 
ding procedures  will  prevent  favoritism 
in  procurement  of  equipment  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  been  given  specific 
power  to  guarantee  this. 

If  a  national  policy  of  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  in- 
ternational system  is  to  be  assured,  the 
instrumentality  therefor  must  be  estab- 
li.shed  now  The  creation  at  this  time 
of  the  needed  instrument,  in  the  form 
of  a  private  corporation,  will  provide  the 
machinery  through  which  existing  car- 
riers and  other  private  individuals  and 
groups  which  desire  to  participate  fi- 
nancially in  this  venture  may  do  so. 

The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy,  stated  in  his  testimony  before 
our  committee: 

It  Is  the  administration's  considered  con- 
clusion that  a  corporation  with  wide  public 
participation,  which  recognizes  the  special 
role  of  existing  carriers,  and  which  Is  subject 
to  appropriate  governmental  controls,  best 
meets  our  policy  objectives. 

The  Senate  Space  and  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committees 
take  the  same  position  on  this  problem. 

The  President  Is  specifically  charged 
with  the  duty  of  insuring  that  timely  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  communications  satel- 
lite system.  In  addition,  the  executive 
department  will  exercise  general  super- 
vision over  the  relationships  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  corporation  with 
foreign  governments  and  foreign  en- 
titie.s.  This  will  insure  that  our  rela- 
tionships are  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  and  foreign  [wllcy  of 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  the  responsibilities  of  the 
National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Ad- 
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ministration  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations  Commission  are  clearly  defined. 
'  Thus,  there  will  be  no  conflict  between 
Federal  agencies  involved. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mis.Mon  has  the  duty  of  insuring  that  all 
comnuinications  common  carriers  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  to  use  the 
system  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  any  way.  The  Commission  in 
addition,  shall  prescribe  regulations  gov- 
c!  nm^:  the  manner  in  which  the  facilities 
are  allocated  among  Its  users.  The  State 
Department  in  any  instances  where  they 
believe  that  commercial  communications 
to  a  particular  foreign  point  must  be 
e.stablished  in  the  national  interest  shall 
direct  the  Federal  Communications 
Commis.'^ion  to  institute  proceedings  to 
require  that  such  communications  to 
that  point  be  established  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  necessary  carriers. 

TTie  directors  and  officers  have  a 
unique  position  under  this  legislation. 

Three  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors will  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Six  members  of  the  Board  would  be 
elected  annually  by  the  stockholders  who 
are  not  communications  carriers. 

The  communication  common  carriers 
would  elect  the  other  directors,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  in  number.  To  insure  that 
communications  common  carriers  do  not 
yvi  a  predominance.  It  Is  specifically 
provided  that  no  carrier  owning  stock 
would  bepci-mitted  to  vote  for  more  than 
three  candidates  for  membership  on  the 
Board. 

The  corporation  may  Issue  and  have 
out.standing  such  amounts  of  stock  as  It 
determines  necessary.  The  stock  will  be 
sold  for  not  more  than  $100  per  share 
and  in  a  manner  to  get  the  widest  dis- 
tribution to  the  public.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  assure  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  one  person  or  one  carrier  to  gamer 
an  unreasonable  share  of  the  stock. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  that 
por.sons  who  are  not  authorized  carriers 
may  purchase  a  substantial  amount. 
The  authorized  carriers  may  not  pur- 
cha.se  more  of  the  offering  than  Is  pur- 
cha.sed  by  persons  who  are  not  author- 
ized carriers. 

The  Commission  may  compel  by  ap- 
propriate action  any  carrier  to  sell  any 
number  of  shares  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  any  other  communica- 
tions common  carrier  which  makes  ap- 
plication to  the  Commission  and  who  is 
authorized.  The  price  of  such  shares 
would  be  that  which  Is  determined  by 
the  Commission  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  reasonable 
compromise  of  many  of  the  views  that 
were  presented.  This  bill  will  hardly 
satisfy  every  individual  viewpoint.  But. 
the  committee  has  brought  forth  the 
bill  with  the  thought  that  it  Is  as  rea- 
sonable a  bill  as  coiild  be  produced  after 
htaring  the  varying  viewpoints  of  all  of 
tho.se  who  had  Ideas  about  what  this 
lef,'islatlon  should  contain.  It  Is  possible 
that  there  will  be  legislation  modifying: 
this  as  the  years  pass — that  is  in  the 
public  Interest.  Experience  with  satel- 
lite communications  at  this  point  Is  al- 


most nonexistent.  We  are  entering  a 
field  that  is  almost  as  revolutionary  in 
1962  as  was  Columbus'  voyage  to  the  New 
World  In  1492.  Experience  alone  can 
dictate  to  us  in  <,he  future  what  course 
of  action  should  be  taken.  The  com- 
mittee does  believe  that  this  is  a  start- 
ing point  and  as  the  President  has 
pointed  out:  "We  must  begin." 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  England  and  the  use  of  this 
satellite  for  relaying  communications. 
Could  the  BBC,  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  for  example,  buy  stock  in  this 
company? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  believe  they 
could,  unless  they  were  so  designated. 
Now,  the  BBC,  if  it  Is  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  that  might  be  possible, 
but  being  a  separate  corporation,  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  could. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Could  any  foreign 
corporation? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  A  foreign  corpora- 
tion could. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.    Could  buy  in? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     Yes. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  How  could  BBC. 
say,  buy  In? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Nobody  can  buy 
over  20  percent  of  50  percent  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  could  own  20 
percent? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  But,  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  one -half  of  the  cor- 
poration could  be  owned  by  one  foreign 
owner,  under  section  304(d) . 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  You  were  antici- 
pating, probably,  an  oversubscription, 
and  there  would  be  a  less  amoimt  of 
stock  sold. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  I  would  be 
very  cautious  in  the  beginning  with  ref- 
erence to  foreign  corporations  ownership 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  a  number  of 
countries  that  will  want  to  apply  or  prob- 
ably will  want  to  own  at  least  a  small 
FKjrtlon  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  do  not  know  what 
Russia  Is  going  to  do.  Amtorg,  some- 
body Is  saying  here.  Could  Amtorg  buy 
Into  this  satellite  system? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion as  It  Is  written.  I  believe  any  for- 
eign government  with  which  we  de- 
cided to  do  business  could  buy  stock. 
However,  we  would  have  to  decide  this 
question  first  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  do  business  with  them.  Not 
just  any  company  or  any  corporation 
could  buy  it. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  lose  control  of  this  corporation 
to  foreign  corporations  if  BBC  bought 
20  percent  and  Amtorg  bought  20  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    No. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  that.    I  certainly  do  not  want  to 


dispute  the  gentleman  on  this  question, 
but  I  would  really  like  to  know  whether, 
let  us  say,  Amtorg  could  not  buy  20  per- 
cent, some  French  corporation  or  Yugo- 
slavian corporation  could  buy  20  percent, 
and  thereby  we  could  lose  control  over 
this  corporation  to  a  group  of  foreign 
corporations? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  that  the  categorical 
answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  beg  the  pardon 
of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  categorical  an- 
swer is  "No." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien]. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  following  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris!,  one 
always  has  a  feeling  as  though  one  is 
applying  a  wornout  patch  to  a  perfect 
tire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous amoimt  of  work  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
put  into  this  bill.  He  has  covered  the 
technical  aspects.  I  have  asked  for  a 
little  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
think  that  this  is  a  historic  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  looked 
around  the  Chamber  a  few  moments  ago 
and  I  saw  hei-e  several  men  with  whom 
I  had  the  honor  4  years  ago — just  4  years 
ago — of  serving  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Astronautics  and  Space.  I  remember 
well  the  desperation  with  which  we  faced 
the  problem  of  that  day.  It  was  a  des- 
peration shared  by  the  people  of  the 
country  generally.  We  could  not  mini- 
mize the  fact  that  the  Riissians  were 
almost  light-years  ahead  of  us,  it  seemed, 
in  the  space  activities.  We  looked 
around  for  a  culprit  and  some  of  us 
blamed  it  on  the  kids.  They  said  the 
children  had  not  been  taught  enough 
science  in  the  schools.  But  today,  only 
4  years  later,  we  not  only  have  wit- 
nessed the  sensational  orbit  by  Colonel 
Glenn  which  captured  the  imagination 
of  all  the  American  people,  but  we  have 
arrived  at  a  point  in  this  House  today 
where  we  are  actually  creating  a  cor- 
poration which  will  develop  outer  space 
commercially. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there  has 
been  and  will  be  some  discussion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
versus  Government  control  and  opera- 
tion. But  may  I  state  my  philosophy  In 
that  respect  very  simply:  Pour  years 
ago  we  had  no  choice.  It  was  govern- 
ment against  government,  and  the  Devil 
take  the  hindmost,  and  we  came  pound- 
ing down  the  stretch.  We  are  well  on 
our  way.  But  today  in  this  House  we 
have  for  the  first  time  in  this  outer  space 
question  a  naked  challenge  between  this 
country  based  on  private  enterprise  and 
a  totalitarian  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  this  bill  takes 
excellent  care  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  gives  pii- 
vate  enterprise  the  opportunity  to  put 
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Its  know-how  into  full  use.  I  think  the 
entire  world  will  watch  this  particular 
challenge  to  see  whether  the  people,  the 
companies  developed  under  our  system 
of  private  enterprise,  can  go  into  the 
arena  of  International  communications 
against  the  totalitarian  authorities  and 
whip  them  to  a  frazzle.  I  feel  that  we 
can,  that  we  will,  and  that  this  bill  as 
presented  to  this  House  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  When  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1. 
the  question  on  putting  off  this  legisla- 
tion, I  did  not  mean  we  should  not  press 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  think 
we  should.  But  if  we  put  off  this  bill. 
would  we  not  assemble  additional  facts 
which  would  make  for  a  much  better  bill 
If  enacted  later? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  We  always 
learn  something  with  the  passing  of  time 
But  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
there  were  great  uncertainty  about  the 
success  of  this  system  his  point  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  But  there 
is  so  much  certainty  about  it  that  the 
carriers,  for  example,  are  willing  to  in- 
vest their  hard  cash  in  it  expecting  an 
ultimate  profit.  In  other  words,  they  are 
ready  with  their  money  and  willing  to 
risk  it  and  I  think  if  they  are  ready  we 
in  Congress  should  be  ready.  I  might 
say  that  I  have  been  informed  that  var- 
ious stockbrokers  around  the  country 
even  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  bill 
are  being  besieged  by  inquiries  from 
members  of  the  public  who  want  to  make 
a  little  investment  in  outer  space. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Yocncer]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  West- 
uiND)  asked  the  question  a  few  minute.^ 
ago  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer  1  with  respect  to  foreign  cor- 
porations winding  up  with  control  of  thi:j 
satellite  corporation.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  if  section  303  of  the  bill  as  it 
appears  on  pages  28  and  29  does  not  spe- 
cifically answer  that  question,  when  it 
says  this: 

The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board  nf  Di- 
rectors conalatlng  of  Individuals  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

And  on  page  29,  line  16,  where  it  says; 

No  Individual  other  than  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Would  not  those  provisions  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington and  say  to  us  that  under  this  leg- 
islation there  would  be  no  way  by  which 
any  foreigner  or  foreign  corporation 
could  ever  get  control  of  this  particular 
Corporation? 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  As  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  he  was  not 
directing  his  question  as  to  the  officers 
of  the  Corporation  but  the  control  of  the 
stock;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  of  course, 
that  is  exactly  right.  It  would  still  be 
possible,  it  is  conceivable,  that  while 
American  citizens  were  the  directors  of 
the  Corporation,  there  could  be  control 
by  the  stockholders  And  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  foreign  corporations  or  in- 
dividuals had  effective  control  of  the 
stock  then  we  would  be  in  a  bad  pac- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  bo 
some  provision  in  this  bill — there  prob- 
ably i.s,  but  I  have  not  found  it  yetr— 
regarding  working  control  of  the  Cor- 
pwration  remaining  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  think  that  is  cov- 
ered in  the  bill  when  it  provides  that  the 
maximum  that  anyone  could  own  would 
be  20  percent  of  the  50  percent  which  is 
allocated  to  a  communications  company 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  further'^ 

Mr    YOUNGER      I  yield 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
.should  like  to  say.  too,  that  my  que.stion 
was  not  intended  to  be  critical  of  the 
Kentleman  from  Washington.  I  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  bring  out  that  insofar 
as  the  legislation  itr.elf  is  concerned  it 
seems  to  me  tlie  commilt.ec  has  done  all 
it  could  when  it  said  that  operating  con- 
trol, through  a  board  of  directors  and 
officers,  shall  be  by  U.S.  citizens.  When 
they  did  that,  they  went  about  as  far  as 
they  could 

Mr.  WESTLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit,  I  might  .say 
that  there  could  be  something  in  the 
legLsIation  that  would  permit  only  a  cer 
tain  amount  of  stock  to  be  sold  to  foreign 
citizens  or  foreign  coiporation.s 

Mr.  WILLIAMS'  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Rentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  YOUNGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     The  lansuaKe  is  to 
be  found  on  pa^e   31   of   the  bill  under 
subsection  'd'  uf  .s«'Ction  304  of  the  bill 
It  states; 

Not  more  than  an  aggregate  of  20  per 
rentiim  of  the  shares  of  stixrk  of  the  cor- 
poration authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
tills  section  which  are  he'.d  by  h  'IdTS  other 
th.in  authorized  carriers  may  be  held  by 
persons  of  the  cla.ssea  described  In  parn- 
^riiph.s  ill,  \2)  .  (3t.  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
3l0ia)  of  the  Commimications  Act  i.f  1934 
as  amended 

When  we  go  to  that  .section  of  the 
Communications  Act  we  find  that  these 
categories  are  as  follows: 

(It  Any  alien,  or  the  representative  of 
any  alien, 

(2)  Any  foreign  government  it  the  rep- 
resentative thereof, 

(3 1  Any  corporation  organized  ur.der  llie 
laws  of  any  foreign  government. 

1 4)  Any  corporation  of  which  any  ofBcer 
or  director  is  an  alien  or  of  which  more  tlian 
one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  la  owned  of 
record  or  voted  by  aliens  or  their  repre- 
sentatives or  by  a  foreign  government  or 
representative  thereof  or  by  any  corporation 
organized  under  the  lawt  of  ft  foreign 
country. 


(5)  Any  corporation  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  any  other  corporation  of  which 
any  ofUcer  or  more  than  one- fourth  of  the 
directors  are  aliens,  or  of  whlcli  more  than 
one- fourth  of  the  capital  !■  owned  of  record 
or  voted  after  June  1,  1935,  by  allena,  their 
representatives,  or  by  a  foreign  government 
or  representative  Uiereof,  or  by  any  cor- 
piwatlon  orgcUUzed  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  public  interest  will  be  eerred  by  the 
refusal  or  the  revocation  of  such  lloenae. 

Those  are  the  five  categories  of  for- 
eigners who  will  be  able  to  own  stock 
in  tins  corporation,  and  the  aggregate 
of  the  stock  to  be  owned  by  all  five  of 
those  categories  cannot  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  the  stock  that  is  allocated  for 
public  sale. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  And  that  20  per- 
cent of  50  percent  means  not  more  tiian 
10  percent. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  think  there  Is  one 
other  feature  which  ought  to  be  covered 
at  this  time  which  has  not  been  men- 
tioned: that  is,  under  our  corporate 
structure  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
coi-poration  any  stockholder  may  re- 
quire reports  and  look  into  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation.  We  have  covered 
that  protection  by  saying  they  can  do  so 
However,  only  under  regulations  which 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  in  the 
interest  of  national  security  to  the  end 
that  an  alien  cannot  buy  one  share  of 
stock  and  then  require  the  corporation 
to  disclose  all  of  its  affairs  or  the  books 
of  the  corporation. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  might  men- 
tion in  passing ;  This  bill  as  compared  to 
the  administration  bill  which  first  came 
to  the  committee  is  a  100  percent  im- 
provement However,  there  are  prob- 
ably some  improvements  which  could  be 
made,  and  I  want  to  cover  them.  There 
is  one  point  which  has  been  raised,  and 
that  IS  the  reimbursement  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  research  that  has  been 
done  m  the  space  field.  This  bill  fol- 
lows the  usual  custom.  There  is  no  re- 
imbursement to  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes.  There  is  no  re- 
imbursement by  the  farmers  for  all  of  the 
research  work  that  has  been  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  improvement  of  farm 
products.  Thi.s  bill  follows  the  same 
process  that  has  been  followed  by  the 
Govenmient  in  connection  with  all  of 
the.se  phases.  There  is  no  provision  for 
reimbursement  and  there  should  be  none 
btM:ause  that  has  not  been  the  policy  that 
has  been  followed  by  our  Government 
in  other  cases. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  On  that 
point,  has  not  Mr.  Webb  of  the  Space 
Administration  testified  that  future  re- 
search will  have  to  be  carried  on  by 
NASA  and  that  the  corporation  or  the 
private  companies  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  revolutionary-  research? 

Mr  YOUNGER.  The  corporation  is 
supposed  to  reimburse  the  Government 
for  cerUin  usages.  At  the  present  time 
the  AT.  &  T.  in  order  to  get  their  space 
satellite  into  orbit  will  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment $1,700,000  for  placing  one  satel- 
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lite  in  orbit.  This  is  to  be  based  on  a 
reunbursable  basis,  but  this  does  not 
cover  research. 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  hearings 
I  wish  the  Members  would  take  rather  to 
heart  If  you  will  read  them,  you  will 
find  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  represents  the  Gov- 
ernment, all  of  the  communications 
companies,  and  the  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America, 
.^  F.  of  L.-CIO.  recommend  that  this 
corporation  should  be  wholly  owned  by 
the  communications  companies.  I  re- 
gret exceedingly  that  that  was  not  done 
and  that  it  was  not  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  think  we  should  have  in 
thus  case,  as  we  have  in  the  other  cases 
of  our  international  communications. 
permitted  a  traditional  private  enter- 
pn.se  company.  But  that  was  not  ap- 
proved and  we  have  adopted  the  best 
compromise  possible.  Because  the  com- 
munications companies  came  before  the 
committee;  they  stated  they  were  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  completely  finance 
this  operation.  I  think  we  would  have 
been  well  advised  had  we  accepted  that 
offer.  That  brings  up  a  question  that 
has  already  been  covered  somewhat  by 
our  very  able  chairman,  the  question  of 
.selling  this  stock  to  the  public.  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  there  are 
poing  to  be  serious  repercussions  in  re- 
gard to  this  sale.  That  is  why  I  am 
.sorry  the  communications  companies 
were  not  permitted  to  subscribe  to  all  the 
stock  and  own  the  companies.  For  this 
reason,  and  all  of  the  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  hearings  points  to  the  fact,  as 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  also  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan.sas.  that  it  will  probably  be  10  years 
before  there  are  any  earnings  out  of 
which  to  pay  dividends.  I  am  a  little 
fearful  that  during  that  time  the  stock 
may  well  go  down  and  we  may  have  seri- 
ous pressure  on  the  part  of  individual 
owners  of  this  stock  on  the  Congress  to 
bail  them  out.  We  will  have,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  question  to  answer  by  virtue 
of  such  a  statement  as  this,  "Well,  this 
IS  a  Government  corporation  because  the 
President  has  appointed  some  of  the  di- 
rectors." That  brings  me  to  this  point. 
I  am  going  to  introduce  amendments 
which  I  hope  the  committee  will  con- 
sider. One  is  that  the  provision  calling 
for  three  directors  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  be  removed.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  other  day  when  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  about  his  price  control 
activities,  he  said  he  did  not  want  to 
control  prices  because  he  had  plenty  of 
other  things  to  do.  I  think  he  does  have 
plenty  of  other  things  to  do,  plenty  of 
other  appointments  to  make  besides 
making  these  appointments,  and  as 
surely  as  he  makes  these  appointments 
so  surely  will  there  be  the  implication  on 
the  part  of  stockholders,  the  public  who 
purchase  this  stock,  that  this  is  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  a  Government  re- 
sponsibility. I  feel  that  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  remove  those  three  di- 
rectors from  appointment  and  allow  the 
stockholders  who  are  not  communica- 
tions companies  to  elect  eight  directors 
and  the  communications  companies 
themselves  to  elect  seven. 


I  also  feel  that  when  the  President  ap- 
points the  organizers,  and  the  organizers 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  organizing  the  company  and  put- 
ting It  Into  operation,  preparing  the  arti- 
cles of  incorporation,  and  so  forth,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  President  then 
to  approve  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
Certainly  If  he  appoints  the  men  I  am 
sure  he  will  appoint,  able  men,  he  can 
trust  that  they  will  do  a  good  job  and 
that  they  will  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  approve  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation. I  think  he  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved of   that   responsibility. 

I  hoi>e  to  offer  those  two  amendments 
at  the  proper  time.  I  think  we  then 
would  have  a  better  and  a  more  nearly 
free  enterprise  corporation,  which  I 
think  we  all  want,  than  to  tie  it  too 
closely  with  the  Government  and  have 
the  stockholoers  purchase  the  stock  on 
such  a  supposition. 

I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  brochure  is 
put  out.  I  do  not  care  what  the  mem- 
bers the  SEC  approve  for  the  stock 
sale,  the  purchaser  is  going  to  purchase 
this  stock  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
Goverrmient  corporation.  You  just  can- 
not get  away  from  this  fact  because  it  Is 
created  by  the  Congress;  we  are  debating 
it;  it  is  going  to  have  its  birth  in  the  act 
of  Congress,  and  I  am  afraid  the  pub- 
lic is  going  to  buy  the  stock  thinking  it 
is  a  dividend  stock  because  the  bill  says 
it  is  a  dividend-earning  stock.  We  all 
know,  however,  from  all  the  evidence 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  earning 
a  dividend  for  probably  10  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony I  think  the  A.T.  &  T.  have  already, 
by  the  time  they  put  this  satellite  into 
orbit,  spent  something  like  $50  million 
in  research  In  connection  with  this  proj- 
ect. It  is  not  something  that  is  cheap; 
it  is  expensive,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  can  remove  all  possibility  of  any  in- 
terpretation on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  this  Is  a  Government  corporation 
and  that  the  Government  is  going  to 
bail  them  out  if  the  stock  will  not  pay  a 
dividend. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [  Mr.  Celler  ] . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  plowed  new  fields,  fields  of 
space,  and  went  into  undiscovered  areas. 
Old  concepts  had  to  be  uprooted;  new 
ideas  had  to  be  planted.  With  pains- 
taking effort  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  an4  with  earnest  cooperation 
of  his  members,  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  did  a  gen- 
uine creative  Job.  But  some  work  re- 
mains. May  I  light  up  some  dark  spaces 
and  shore  up  some  shafts  of  light  and 
reinforce  some  corridors  of  space? 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  global  communica- 
tions system  gives  promise  of  revolu- 
tionizing world  communications.  Such 
a  system  has  a  great  potential  for  link- 
ing the  world  closer  together  and  thus 
encouraging  a  greater  understanding 
among  nations.  It  is  crucial  that  the 
United  States  be  the  first  to  develop  the 
system.  This  Is  a  national  objective  that 
the  Congress  cannot  permit  to  be  frus- 


trated by  the  desires  of  a  few  vested- 
interest  companies. 

I  warmly  endorse  the  President's  de- 
cision, embodied  in  the  bill  now  before 
us,  to  permit  all  Americans,  as  well  as 
the  communications  carriers,  to  invest 
in  this  new  venture.  I  am  confident 
that  a  broadly  based  public  corporation 
under  adequate  Government  regulation 
can  effectuate  the  national  policy. 

However,  we  are  creating  here  a  pri- 
vate monopoly.  The  pending  bill,  H.R. 
11040,  does  not  contain.  In  my  estima- 
tion, .sufficient  safeguards  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  For  this  reason,  I  shall 
propose  certain  amendments  which  I 
deem  essential  to  that  all-Important 
end. 

1.     president's    power    to    DISAPPKOVr 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  effec- 
tuating the  national  policy  regarding 
global  communications  through  \  space 
satellites  must  rest  with  the  President. 
This  responsibility  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  recent  correspondence  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev calling  for  a  major  cooperative 
program  of  space  exploration,  including 
communications  by  satellites.  This  has 
already  resulted  In  negotiations  at  the 
United  Nations  on  this  subject  by  Amer- 
ican and  Soviet  representatives. 

For  just  such  reasons  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  giving  the  President  discre- 
tionary power  to  disapprove  all  acts,  both 
by  the  proposed  space  satellite  communi- 
cations corporation  and  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Govenmient,  in 
order  to  attain  full  compliance  with  the 
national  policy  regarding  communica- 
tions through  space  satellites.  For  far 
less  compelling  reasons,  the  Congress 
vested  in  the  President  the  discretionary 
power  to  disapprove  decisions  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  relating  to  in- 
ternational air  transportation.  If  the 
President  has  F>ower  of  negation  in  aero- 
nautic transportation  how  much  more 
compelling  should  that  power  reside  in 
the  President  over  space  satellite  com- 
munications. There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  President  should  have  such 
power  where  delicate  negotiations  inti- 
mately affecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  have  already  occurred  and 
may  be  expected  to  continue  and  grow 
in  importance  and  complexity  as  the 
space  satellite  communications  system 
develops.  The  satellite  communications 
system  is  international  by  its  very  na- 
ture. Since  the  State  Department's  role 
has  been  drastically  scaled  down  from 
the  conduct  of  international  negotia- 
tions, as  originally  proposed,  to  merely 
being  kept  advised,  with  the  new  cor- 
p>oratlon  to  make  Its  own  International 
agreements,  it  is  all  the  more  crucial  to 
give  the  President  ultimate  power  to 
prevent  any  agreement  or  action  by  the 
corporation  which  would  be  contrary  to 
our  national  Interest. 

2.    COVZBNMZNT    DIKECTOKS 

It  is  diflBcult  to  determine  accurately 
the  amoimt  of  public  expenditures  re- 
lated to  space  activities.  However,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  American  tax- 
payers will  have  contributed  in  excess  of 
$25  billion  for  this  development.  Since 
1959     American      taxpayers     willingly 
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poured  $3.5  billion  into  our  space  effort. 
Congress  is  now  asked  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $3.5  billion  for  1963.  The 
amount  of  public  expenditures  properly 
attributable  to  space  communications, 
which  ia  only  a  small  part  of  space  de- 
velopment, would  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
$175  million  which  NASA  has  programed 
through  fiscal  1963. 

In  addition,  anyone  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  bill  before  us  must  be  im- 
pressed by  the  numerous  functions  that 
must  be  carried  out  by  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  successful  space  satellite  system.  To 
cite  but  one  example,  the  system  must 
depend  completely  on  the  Grovernment  to 
launch  its  satellites  into  space. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  xlad  to  see  that 
this  bill  provides  for  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Thus,  the  bill 
recognizes  our  vital  national  stake  in  this 
new  venture,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  made  and 
must  continue  to  make  major  contribu- 
tions toward  a  successful  space  satellite 
communications  system  at  vast  public 
expense. 

However,  this  bill  provides  that  these 
three  directors  shall  be  appointed  annu- 
ally by  the  President.  The  amendment 
I  shall  propose  would  provide  instead 
that  these  directors  shall  serve  for  3- 
year  terms.  This  will  enable  them  to 
become  fully  informed  conccrninK  the 
activities  of  the  corporation.  Further- 
more, by  extending  their  term  of  office. 
these  directors  will  be  freed  for  3  years 
from  political  pressures  and  enabled  to 
express  their  own  conscientious  views  re- 
flecting the  overriding  national  ipolicy 
and  interest.  It  is  self-evident  thai  a 
1  year  term  is  entirely  too  short.  Before 
the  incumbent  is  oriented  and  has  be- 
come conversant  with  his  job  his  term 
will  have  expired. 

3      DIRECTORS    AND    OWNERSHIP    BY     r\RRIfRS 

The  pending  bill  limits  the  number  of 
directors  elected  by  carriers  to  six.  out 
permits  all  the  carriers  to  own  50  per- 
cent of  the  stock.  However,  the  bill  dis- 
criminates against  the  American  public 
by  limiting  any  memt)€r  of  the  public  to 
10  percent  of  the  issued  stock,  although 
it  would  permit  any  one  carrier  to  own 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  issued  stock 
Furthermore.  H  R.  11040  permits  any 
one  carrier  to  elect  three  directors  I 
shall  propose  amendments  under  which 
any  one  carrier  could  only  vote  for  two 
directors,  a.s  originally  proposed  by  the 
administration,  and  would  be  limited  to 
15  percent  of  the  issued  stock 

These  safeguards  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  by  prcventin?^ 
AT  &  T.  from  gaining  control  or  dom- 
inance over  the  corporation. 

If  AT  t  T  IS  permitted  to  elect  three 
of  the  maximum  of  six  directors  allo- 
cated to  the  common  carriers,  as  pres- 
ently provided  in  the  bill  before  us.  it 
»ill  be  in  a  position  to  dominate  th*' 
i^maller  carriers — RCA,  Western  Union, 
kiid  AT.  k  T — which  could  only  elect 
one  director  each.  By  reducing  from 
Uiree  to  two  the  number  of  directors  any 
one  earner  can  elect,  the  smaller  car- 
riers would  be  given  both  the  opportu- 


nity to  obtain  a  voice  roughly  equal  to 
A.T.  &  T.  m  the  management  of  the 
corporation  and  an  incentive  to  par- 
ticipate fully  For  if  AT  it  T  is  limited, 
as  I  propose,  to  two  directors,  the  smaller 
carriers,  by  purchasing  all  the  stock 
available  to  them,  could  elect  one  di- 
rector each,  and  they  could  join  to  elect 
one  director  to  represent  them  collec- 
tively. Thus  the  smaller  carriers  would 
be  given  a  chance  and  an  incentive  to 
counterbalance  tlie  otherwise  doinmiuit 
power  of  AT    L  T 

In  addition,  the  pending  bill  would 
enable  AT  k  T.  to  force  the  Federal 
Communications  Commi.ssion  to  compel 
another  carrier  to  transfer  to  A  T  k  T 
shares  of  stock  in  accordance  w  ilh 
AT.  k  T.'s  proportionate  use  of  the  satel- 
lite system  Under  such  a  formula, 
AT  k  T.  which  is  expected  to  use  85 
percent  of  the  facilities  of  the  system, 
could  secure  85  percent  of  air  the  stock 
available  t«  tiie  communications  carriers 
and  42  5  percent  of  the  total  slock  of 
the  corporation. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  removinR 
this  feature  of  the  bill  to  prevent 
AT  k  T  from  obtaining  such  a  formi- 
dable share  of  the  corporation,  with  the 
dominance  sure  to  result  from  such  a 
disproportion. 

4     R.\rr  BASE  or  carrifrs 

The  pendiny  bill  permits  the  caiiu-is 
to  add  to  their  rate  base  the  total  cost 
of  their  investment  in  the  corporation 

The  amendments  I  shall  propose  today 
would  prohibit  carriers  from  includinij 
the  cost  of  their  voting  stock  in  then- 
rate  base,  thereby  obtainint:  an  advan- 
tat^e  which  the  public  stockholders  can- 
not enjoy  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost 
of  the  carriers'  investment  in  nonvoting 
.securities  of  the  new  corporation  will 
not  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  rate 
base  of  the  carriers  for  domestic  .service, 
but  will  be  eliL'ible  for  inclusion  in  then- 
rate  base  for  other  international  com- 
munication services 

These  amendments  are  nece.ssaiy  to 
protect  the  millions  of  American  tele- 
phone owners,  who  will  never  make  an 
over.sea  call,  from  bein«  charged  by  the 
earners  for  international  facilities  they 
will  never  u.se 

=.      CR     I'ND     ST^T:oNS 

Under  the  pending  bill,  the  Kround 
station.s  can  be  owned  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately by  the  communications  earners. 
In  addition.  H  R,  11040  provides  thai  the 
FCC  shall  lean  over  backwards  to  licence 
these  stations  to  the  earners  Nichola.i 
Katzenbach  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
testified : 

We  recognize  that  the  carriers,  having  con- 
si.stently  opp<«e<l  public  particlp.itlon  :n  the 
ownership  of  the  «y»tem  may  feel  that  even 
with  public  Investment  they  ran  still  control 
the  system,  if  only  they  can  control  the 
ground  atatioti.s 

Much  of  the  revenue  from  the  satel- 
lite .system  will  come  from  handlinu  the 
messages  on  earth  Under  my  amend- 
ment the  '-.'round  stations  of  the  Ameri- 
can part  of  the  space  .satellite  system 
shall  be  owned  and  managed  by  the 
coiporation  This  saftnuard  is  neces- 
-sary  to  enable  the  new  corporation  to 
make    money,    raliur    than    handinii    its 


main  source  of  income  on  a  silver  platter 
to  the  communications  carriers.  It 
would  be  difficult — indeed  It  might  be 
folly — to  sell  to  the  Investing  public 
slock  m  a  corporation  shorn  of  its  prin- 
cipal potential  revenues. 

My  amendment  would  not  preclude 
communications  common  carriers  from 
leasing  the  facilities  of  the  ground  sta- 
tions, or  owning  and  managins  other 
^;round  .stations  outside  the  United 
States.  Its  possessions  or  territories.  It 
would,  however,  secure  to  the  new  corpo- 
raluui  a  needed  source  of  earnings. 

The  alternative.  emt>odied  in  the  bill 
before  us.  is  to  give  away  the  ground 
stations  to  the  communications  car- 
riers- principally  AT.  k  T.  The  admin- 
istration IS  oppased  to  such  a  Riveaway 

AT&T  has  been  boldly  picketing  the 
Halls  of  Con«re.ss  advocating  that  the 
communications  companies  should  be 
the  .sole  beneficiaries  of  the  communica- 
tions .satellite  system.  To  grant  the 
carriers  the  around  stations  would  make 
a  eifl  to  a  few  companies  of  a  potential 
multimiUion  dollar  a  year  monopoly, 
made  po.ssible  by  the  expenditure  of  sub- 
stantial  amounts   of   taxpayers'   money 

From  AT  &  T  s  viewpoint,  this  cam- 
paign IS  quite  understandable.  This 
would  mean  that  AT  k  T.  would  have 
a  dominant  and  very  probably  a  monop- 
oly position  in  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  space  communications  sys- 
tem In  effect.  A  T  t  T  would  be  the 
eho.sen  instrument  of  the  US  Gov- 
»rnment  to  own  and  control  civilian 
space  communications  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  interest  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  warned 

I.:. restricted  (ownership  ')y  liiterc^tctj  par- 
ties may  be  subject  to  abuse  by  the 
dominant  party 

Further,  the  Depailment  of  Justice 
has  slated . 

The  Continuing;  opportunity  (for  A  "I"  A; 
T  I  to  f<i\or  Its  own  lacilities  wuuid  alwav.s 
he  present  and  would  Inevitably  result  In 
discrimination  or  suspicion  of  discrimina- 
tion no  matter  how  strict  might  be  the 
fv)it<  y  of  [AT  A:  T  1  to  provide  equal  servire 
to  Its  competitors  (  Moreover] .  the  opprr- 
tuiiity  to  favor  the  purchase  of  equlpmer.t 
produced  by  |AT  fc  Is  subsidiary.  Westrrri 
Elccuic  Co  I    would  be  irresistible. 

JudKe  Loevineer  the  head  of  the  Jus- 
tice Departments  Antitrust  Division,  has 
I  OS U Tied 

The  degree  .  .f  concentration  In  this  field 
May  \ery  well  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
America  Ls  not  further  adM\nced  In  the  field 
tixli>y  than  It  is  •  •  •  Our  system  has  not 
pri^ducecJ  as  it  .shoukl  and  the  ptibllc  interest 
h.u»  suffered  because  there  had  been  undue 
co:.cenlratlon   In   this   held 

The  Department  of  Justice  has 
declared : 

A  project  so  import. mt  to  the  i^allonal  iii- 
tereft  should  not  tye  owned  or  controlled  by  a 
^^.l(?l»'   private   or|<ani/.atiGn 

Al  LT  does  not  come  before  the  bar 
of  the  Congress  with  clean  hands.  It  is 
a:i  ol<I  (.  ffender 

In  1953.  the  FCC  iu\.;oliatcd  with  AT 
oi  T    a   rule   increase  of  approximately 
$65  million  a  year  m  long  distance  tele- 
phone rate       I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  rati'  increase  was  through  nego- 
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nation  with  AT.  k  T.  and  was  not  regu- 
lation by  the  FCC  as  envisioned  by  Con- 
t;ress. 

The  FCC  granted  this  rate  increase 
because  it  believed  A.T.  L  T,  was  entitled 
lo  a  6  5-percent  rate  of  return  on  a  net 
book  cost  basis. 

Since  1955.  however.  AT.  Ii  T.  has  en- 
loyed  a  rate  of  return  far  in  excess  of 
(5  5  percent.  AT.  &  T.'s  rate  of  return 
from  long  distance  telephone  service 
was  in  1955.  7.7  percent  on  a  net  book 
cost  basis;  in  1956,  7.8  percent;  in  1957, 
7  3  percent;  in  1958.  7.4  percent;  In  1959. 
7  8  ptMcent;  in  1960.  7.8  percent;  and  in 
1961.  7  7  percent. 

In  the  years  1955  through  1961,  if 
A  T  &  T.'s  rate  of  return  had  been  lim- 
ited to  6  5  percent  long  distance  tele- 
phone users  would  have  saved  approxi- 
mately $985  million.  Thus,  over  the  past 
7  years  AT.  k  T.  has  overcharged  the 
American  public  by  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Having  made  such  an  exorbitant 
profit,  it  is  little  wonder  that  AT.  k  T. 
wishes  to  expand  by  capturing  the  satel- 
lite communications  system. 

In  1957  and  1958,  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  con- 
ducted a  long  series  of  hearings  dealing 
with  antitrust  consent  decrees.  In  its 
analysis  of  the  AT.  k  T.  consent  decree, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  subcommit- 
tee to  ascertain  whether  FCC  long  dis- 
tance rate  regulation  has  been  adequate. 
The  .subcommittee  found  that  between 
June  1955  and  October  1957,  the  Com- 
mission was  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bell  System,  by  virtue  of  the  1953  rate 
increase  was  deriving  a  return  from  in- 
terstate telephone  service  far  in  excess 
of  6  5  percent. 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  PCC  "has  neg- 
lected in  the  24  years  of  its  existence  to 
establish  fundamental  principles  or 
standards  by  which  to  judge  the  reason- 
ableness of  Bell  System's  interstate  tele- 
phone rates." 

Only  after  continuous  prodding  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  did  the  PCC  in 
1959  negotiate  with  AT.  i  T.  a  $50  mil- 
lion annual  reduction  in  interstate  toll 
telephone  rates.  Once  again,  this  was 
negotiation  and  not  PCC  regulation. 

Notwithstanding  this  reduction.  A.T. 
&:  T.'s  rate  of  return  is  still  well  in  excess 
of  6  5  percent.  If  AT.  k  T."s  rate  of 
return  had  been  limited  to  6.5  percent 
during  the  years  1960  and  1961  alone. 
long  distance  telephone  users  would  have 
saved  approximately  $125  million. 

For  the  12  months  ended  February  28, 
1962.  AT.  k  T  -s  profit  was  $1.3  billion. 
This  is  the  largest  ever  reported  by  any 
company  in  any  12-month  period. 

Moreover,  the  FCC  has  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  it  has  never  regulated 
AT.  k  T.'s  oversea  rates.  As  recently 
as  July  6,  1961,  the  FCC  wrote  A.T.  L  T.: 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Commission  has 
never  had  before  it  datm  on  which  to  properly 
evaluate  the  level  of  CHrnlngs  on  your  over- 
sea communications  services. 

The  FCC  has  still  not  instituted  a 
formal  rate  hearing.  It  is  content  to 
crawl  laboriously  along  the  route  of  an 
informal  inquiry  to  determine  the  invest- 
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ment,  expenses,  and  revenues  associated 
with  A.T.  k  T.'s  oversea  communications 
services. 

Late  last  month  the  Bmeau  of  the 
Budget  released  a  report  on  the  PCC  by 
a  team  of  management  consultants. 
This  report,  like  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee, concluded  that  the  FCC  "has  es- 
tablished no  firm  criteria  governing  such 
rates  of  return  and  does  not  demon- 
strate that  the  reductions  negotiated 
actually  bring  the  overall  rate  of  return 
down  to  reasonable  Limits.  This  activity 
merits  far  greater  emphasis  if  the  public 
interest  is  to  be  prop>erly  served." 

The  report  declared  that  the  Common 
Carrier  Bureau  of  the  FCC,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  telephone  and  tele- 
graph media  'is  in  no  position  to  estab- 
lish the  reasonableness  of  chaiges  in 
most  areas  of  common  carrier  service." 

Moi-eover,  the  report  noted  that  in 
1960  Bell  System's  purchases  from  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Western  Elec- 
tric, amounted  to  $1.8  billion  'which 
amount  becomes  part  of  the  rate  base 
on  which  the  BeU  companies  expect  a 
return.  Apart  from  occasional  review 
of  periodic  reports,  no  examination  of 
the  books  of  Western  Electric  or  other 
leading  telephone  equipment  manufac- 
turers has  been  undertaken  to  detennine 
the  reasonableness  of  charges  to  the  Bell 
System."  This  is  a  barbarous  situation. 
Is  Western  Electric  overcharging 
A.  T.  k  T.?  Is  the  American  public  pay- 
ing for  this  unexamined,  high  profit? 
Remember  Western  Electric  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  A.T.  k  T. 

Thus  this  recent  independent  report 
on  the  PCC,  after  exhaustive  study,  has 
reached  conclusions  virtually .  identical 
with  those  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee after  extensive  hearings. 

My  Antitrust  Subcommittee  found  the 
FCC  very  receptive  to  A.T.  k  T.  The 
subcommittee  concluded: 

The  Commission's  failure  to  advise  the 
Attorney  General  of  factors  so  pertinent  to 
its  lawsuit,  coupled  with  its  willingness  to 
present  to  the  Attorney  General  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  divorcement  issue,  reflect  a 
singular  receptivity  to  the  AT.  &  T.  point  of 
view  and  a  patent  Indifference  to  the  public 
interest. 

A.T.  k  T.  has  succesfully  avoided  regu- 
lation on  earth.  Divine  guidance  will  be 
necessary  to  regulate  A.T.  &  T.  if  it  is 
permitted  to  expand  its  domain  into 
space.  We  arm  ourselves  with  a  sea  of 
troubles  if  we  enact  legislation  in  this 
new  field  which  fails  to  tether  A.T.  &  T.. 
or  to  safeguard  the  public  interest.  The 
amendments  I  shall  propose  are  designed 
to  achieve  this  purpose. 

The  rapid  development  and  full  use 
of  the  space  satellite  communications 
sj'stem  is  a  national  goal,  paramount  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  any  vested - 
interest  group.  A.T.  k  T.  has  proposed 
a  low-random  orbit  system  which  would 
require  scores  of  satellites  and  ground 
stations  in  order  to  obtain  worldwide 
coverage.  This  proposal  is  made  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  general  agreement 
on  the  ultimate  desirability  of  a  system 
of  three  or  four  high  orbiting  synchron- 
ous satellites,  which  would  give  global 
coverage  and  would  be  cheaper  both  to 
set  up  and  to  maintain.    If  the  exist- 


ing communications  companies  are  per- 
mitted to  own  and  operate  a  system  of 
their  choice,  they  will  have  a  strong  mo- 
tive to  retard  its  development  and  use 
in  order  to  protect  their  vast  investment 
in  existing  equipment  and  facilities, 
such  as  the  undersea  cables  which  A.T. 
&  T.  is  still  laying  to  this  very  day. 

Space  satellites  will  revolutionize  com- 
munications as  the  airplane  revolution- 
ized travel.  Air  travel  as  we  know  it 
today  would  still  be  a  mere  vision  if 
Congress  had  delivered  the  budding  air- 
lines business  into  the  hands  of  the 
existing  and  established  railroads.  If 
Congress  delivers  this  new  and  extraor- 
dinary facility  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
vested-interest  companies,  it  will  retard 
progress  and  frustrate  the  national  in- 
terests for  generations  to  come. 

I  do  not  advocate  outright  Govern- 
ment ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
rebel  against  the  idea  of  private  owner- 
ship where  the  control  and  destiny  of  the 
system  would  be  the  means  of  lining  the 
pockets  of  a  small,  select  group  of  com- 
panies. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  place  the 
American  taxpayers  in  the  position  of 
being  the  fools  who  have  prepared  a 
feast  for  a  wise  man  to  eat.  I  earnestly 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will  heed 
the  amendments  I  shall  propose.  I  shall 
offer  these  amendments  to  the  end  that 
all  interests  may  be  protected  from  mo- 
nopoly control  of  this  vast  new  venture. 
The  public  interest  should  be  protected 
by  truly  independent  directors  appointed 
by  the  President  to  serve  for  3  years  and 
by  the  ultimate  right  of  the  President  to 
disapprove  actions  by  the  corp>oration 
which  would  be  contrary  to  our  national 
interest. 

The  interests  of  the  investing  public 
should  be  protected  by  securing  to  the 
corporation  its  main  source  of  potential 
income — ownership  of  the  ground  sta- 
tions. Otherwise  we  shall  be  guilty  of 
selling  the  American  people  a  pig  in  a 
poke. 

The  interests  of  the  smaller  commu- 
nications carriers  should  be  protected  by 
giving  them  a  roughly  equal  voice  with 
A.T.  k  T.  and  by  preventing  A.T.  k  T. 
from  obtaining  monopoly  control.  Only 
thus  may  the  technology  of  the  satellite 
communications  system  be  freed  from 
the  self-interest  and  technlogical  limi- 
tations of  A.T.  &  T.'s  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary. Western  Electric. 

And  only  thus  may  this  great  new 
vault  into  the  future  be  launched  free 
of  restraint  by  the  vested  interest  of 
A.T.  k  T.  in  its  existing  facilities. 

May  all  of  our  F>eopIe  have  an  equal 
opF>ortunity  to  share  in  the  bright  prom- 
ise of  this  new  venture  into  space. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  concern  with  these  highly 
complicated  and  important  problems. 
But  I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  the 
gentleman  and  of  the  Committee  to  the 
fact  that  safeguards  in  regard  to  the 
points  made  by  the  gentl«nan  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  on  page  25.  There  it 
says  that  the  Federal  Communications 
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Commission's  responsibility  shall  be. 
under  (c)(1)   to — 

Insure  effective  competition  In  the  pro- 
curement by  the  corpormtlon  of  apparatus, 
equipment,  and  Bervlcea,  and,  to  thia  end. 
shall  prescribe  appropriate  rules  and  regula- 
tions: 

(2)  Insure  that  all  present  and  future 
authorized  carriers  shall  have  nondiscrim- 
inatory use  of,  aind  equitable  access  to.  the 
corrununlcatlons  satellite  system  on  Just  and 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  and  regu- 
late the  manner  In  which  available  facilities 
of  the  S3rstem  are  allocated  among  such 
users  thereof. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  these  are 
adequate  safeguards,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlsslon  Is  given 
responsibility  to  see  that  those  matters 
the  gentleman  has  in  mind  do  not 
actually  occur. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  language  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  the  gentleman  has 
read  appears  in  present  statutes,  and 
still  that  language  in  present  statutes  is 
utterly  Ineffective. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  been  most  derelict  when  it 
comes  to  the  A.T.  &  T.  Why,  I  do  not 
understand  and  never  will  imder stand. 
I  have  indicated  to  you  what  our  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  revealed.  I  have 
Indicated  to  you  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  indicated.  I  could  go  on  and 
give  much  amplification  of  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  been  woefully  derelict.  The 
AT.  k  T.  seems  too  much  for  it — too 
powerful  for  it.  It  has  not  constituted 
over  all  these  years,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  any  criterion  on  which  they 
could  base  effective  regulation.  Every 
time  they  atUck  the  rates  of  AT.  k  T. 
for  interstate  purposes — they  have  no 
Jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates — but 
for  interstate  purposes  and  international 
purposes,  they  sit  across  the  table  and 
they  dicker  one  with  the  other,  negotiate 
one  with  the  other.  That  Is  no  way  to 
run  a  •railroad."  if  I  may  use  that  term. 
That  is  no  way  to  run  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  I  hope  the 
new  enlightened  Chairman  they  have. 
Mr.  Minow.  will  change  all  that. 

I  applaud  fully  this  language.  I  won- 
der, however,  whether  It  is  sufBcient, 
because  we  have  similar  language  in 
similar  statutes  and  it  has  been  ineffec- 
tive. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman's  com- 
plaint is  not  to  the  language  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

As  I  gather  from  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying,  his  complaint  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actions  of  the  agency  of  the 
Grovernment  which  has  the  responsibil- 
ity here. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct,  but  for 
this  reason:  Keep  your  language  as  you 
have  it.  but  see  to  it  that  the  AT.  L  T. 
is  not  able  to  assume  this  gigantic  power 
Some  of  these  amendments  would  be 
shearing  the  AT.  k  T.  of  some  of  its 
power.  I  say  approach  it  positively  and 
approach  it  negatively,  so  that  the  public 
will  be  the  gainer  and  not  the  loser 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  find 
throughout  the  bill  that  is  the  approach, 
except  in  one  section,  and  that  has  noth- 


ing to  do  with  A.T.  k  T.  It  has  to  do 
with  additional  systems,  and  there  will 
be  an  amendment,  which  I  will  offer,  to 
make  that  a  positive  approach. 

Mr.  CEIXER.  That  will  t>e  a  decided 
improvement.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man again  on  his  foresight  m  that 
regard. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  think 
the  gentleman  a  moment  ago  read  a  part 
of  paragraphs  ili  and  (2t  of  subsection 
(c>,  which  appears  on  page  25.  I  won- 
der if  those  two  paragraphs  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  agency  charged  with 
this  to  be  compelled  to  accept  competi- 
tive bids  to  purchase  equipment  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  that  may  be  made 
of  it  by  the  corporation?  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  contemplate 
that  in  insuring  effective  competition  in 
the  procurement  by  the  corporation  of 
apparatus,  equipment,  and  services,  and, 
to  this  end,  prescribing  appropriate  rules 
and  regulations,  the  corporation  would 
t>e  directed  that  in  its  purchase  of  ap- 
paratus and  equipment  it  would  get  them 
on  a  competitive  basis,  advertising  as  we 
do  in  the  Government  operations  in  the 
purchase  of  many  articles? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  exactly  the 
purpose  of  this  language.  That  is  what 
is  contemplated.  I  do  not  know  any 
more  positive  approach  that  could  be 
made  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  ar- 
riving at  this  language  we  took  into  con- 
sideration the  incident  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary brought  into  the  debate  today, 
that  is.  the  incident  with  reference  to 
Western  Electric  in  its  relationship  with 
AT.  k  T  .  and  out  of  that  came  this 
language,  which  would  give  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  require  this  competition  in 
the  procurement  of  material. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  believe 
that  that  is  one  of  the  things  the  gentle- 
man has  been  trying  to  point  out. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Here  is  another  prop- 
osition we  must  not  lose  sight  of.  The 
BeU  LalKjratorles  spends  vast  sums  of 
money — it  is  owned  by  AT.  k  T.— in 
perfecting  apparatus.  They  have  all 
kinds  of  inventions.  They  give  those 
inventions  to  another  subsidiary  of 
AT.  k  T.,  Western  Electric.  When  they 
ask  for  bids,  other  manufacturers,  who 
have  no  authority  to  use  Western  Elec- 
tric patents,  cannot  compete  because 
there  is  a  patent  bar.  That  has  hap- 
pened all  along  here.  So  that  when  you 
use   the  word     'competition" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are 
going  to  run  out  of  time.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  However,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  example  the  gentleman  has 
just  used,  there  is  no  direction  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
of  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
to    require    that    such    competition    be 


brought  about.     This  is  a  positive  thing. 
It  is  a  positive  direction. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that  language.  I  think  it  Is  good  lan- 
uage.  It  ought  to  l)e  in  there.  I  think 
It  advances  the  bill  and  helps.  I  am 
just  trying  to  point  out  some  of  the  op- 
erations whereby  AT.  k  T.  has  made  it 
very  difficult  to  regulate  them,  and  I 
would  say  finally,  if  it  has  been  so  dif- 
ficult to  regulate  the  AT.  k  T.  on  earth. 
how  much  more  diCBcult  is  it  going  to  be 
to  regulate  AT.  k  T.  way  up  there?  As 
I  said  before,  you  will  probably  need 
divine  guidance  for  that. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  CoLtiERl. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  get  back  to  the  content  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  But,  before  I  do,  I  caiu:K>t  help 
but  make  the  observation  in  view  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  preceded  me  that  the  only 
thing  I  can  think  of  that  would  be  worse 
than  total  control  of  a  communications 
system  by  a  private  industry  would  be  its 
total  control  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  mentioned,  too,  that  because 
AT.  k  T.  was  permitted  a  rate  of  return 
of  7.7  percent,  instead  of  the  estab- 
lished 6  5  percent,  that  it  involved  an 
additional  cost  to  the  lorig -distance  users 
in  the  country  of  $50  million.  I  submit 
that  76  percent  of  the  long-distance  calls 
in  this  country  are  made  for  business 
and  Government  functions  and  purposes, 
leaving  the  balance  to  individuals  mak- 
ing personal  calls.  The  Federal  excise 
tax  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  not  clamored  to  repeal,  has  cost  the 
American  long-distance  callers  $250  mil- 
lion a  year.  I  want  to  mention  at  this 
time,  I  share  the  concern  of  the  burden 
of  public  cost  not  alone  as  it  represents 
profit  to  the  AT.  k  T.  but  as  well  as  it 
applies  to  the  unfair  wartime  telephone 
excise  tax  and  which  phone  users  must 
pay  any  time  they  make  a  long-distance 
call. 

Mr.  Chairman,  getting  back  to  the 
specifics  of  the  legislation,  I  should  like 
at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  l)€cause.  certainly, 
this  legislation  as  it  has  been  resolved 
Is  a  tribute  to  him  and  to  the  work  he 
did  In  committee  on  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex, and  difficult  bills  that  has  come 
l)efore  this  House  in  a  long  time. 

It  was  difficult  because  it  necessitated 
the  defining  and  coordinating  of  the 
roles  of  several  agencies  getting  in  a  new 
program,  such  as  we  are.  including  the 
National  Space  Administration,  the  PCC, 
and  even  the  role  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  necessarily  must  come  Into 
this  program  from  time  to  time. 

Let  me  say.  however,  at  this  time  that 
this  legislation  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
That  is  so  because  I  can  see  in  the  future 
many  pitfalls  with  which  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  on  an  International  basis  as 
disputes  of  one  nature  or  another  de- 
velop. I  think  we  must  recognize  too 
that  as  the.se  disputes  arise,  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  will  wind  up  In  the 
United  Nations  for  settlement.  I  point 
in  substantiation  of  that  conclusion  that 
presently  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  in  Geneva  which  Is 
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the  international  organization  coordi- 
nating these  problems  at  the  present 
time,  will  have  to  deal  with  such  things 
as  disputes  over  tiie  allotment  of  radio 
frequencies.  Conceivably,  of  course,  we 
might  run  into  the  situation  where  a  fre- 
quency would  be  ai  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  or  between 
any  other  country  and  a  Communist 
satellite  nation.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  when  the  resolution  was 
adopted  in  the  United  Nations  to  embark 
upon  a  cooperative  program,  it  was  in 
fact  that  Soviet  Union  that  cosponsored 
tlie  resolution  providing  for  a  global  and 
nondiscriminatory  satellite  system  and 
the  establishment  of  it. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  having 
written  into  this  legislation  a  limitation 
that  would  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
any  foreign  power  ever  getting  the  con- 
trolling stock  interest  in  this  corpora- 
tion. I  should  like  to  reiterate  at  this 
time  the  warning  voiced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  this  sliould  not 
be  sold  to  the  American  people  as  a  high- 
profit  stock.  Those  of  you  who  may  have 
read  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
U5.  News  k  World  Report  on  this 
space  communications  satellite  program 
a  month  or  6  weeks  ago  may  have  gath- 
ored  from  it  the  true  picture  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  this  stock.  I 
should  certainly  dislike  seeing  any  great 
number  of  the  American  people  who  can- 
not actually  afford  the  purchase  of  this 
■■^tcxk  do  .so  on  the  basis  that  it  is  going 
to  provide  a  windfall,  because,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  here,  it  probably  will 
be  10  years  at  least  before  there  is  any 
return.  Actually,  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  profit  in  a  program  of  this  nature. 
Notwitl-Lstanding  its  tremendous  poten- 
tial, that  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
there  will  be  a  dividend  returned  to  the 
buyer  of  this  stock.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
a  block  of  stock  set  aside  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  not  fully  consumed  the 
Government  will  move  in  to  purchase  it. 
I  would  certainly  dislike  seeing  this 
type  of  situation  develop,  because  I  am 
stanchly  in  favor  of  keeping  control  of 
the  actual  communications  satellite  pro- 
rram  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  other  than  in  the  field  of 
necessary  regulation  of  the  communica- 
tions system. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  wish  to  conomend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  studious 
presentation  to  the  House  of  the  over- 
all problem  involved  in  this  communica- 
tions ."satellite  program.  Those  of  us  on 
the  committee  who  studied  this  program 
were  quite  concerned  over  the  original 
bill  presented  by  the  administration  be- 
cause of  the  strong  area  of  possible  Gov- 
ernment control. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  con- 
sistently supp>orted  the  free  entei-prise 
approach.  As  contained  in  the  bill  that 
originally  came  before  the  committee  it 
looked  like  there  would  be  a  great  mul- 
tiplicity of  controls  starting  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  contin- 
uing with  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  as  well  as  the 


space  agency.  Those  of  us  who  have 
^ent  any  time  here  at  all  know  that 
when  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  authority 
the  program  bogs  down. 

1  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
likewise  should  be  commended  for  his 
handling  of  this  bill.  We  feel  It  has  been 
moved  into  the  area  of  free  enterprise  as 
far  as  possible  at  this  time  fully  knowing 
that  this  bill  will  have  to  go  through  the 
other  body;  and,  as  the  gentleman  from 
UUnois  mentioned,  there  are  some 
reservations  that  this  is  not  the  answer 
to  all  the  problems  involved.  There  are 
many  of  us,  however,  who  will  support  it 
even  though  there  may  be  some  question 
of  what  the  outcome  may  be.  Many  of 
us  believe  this  should  be  a  free  enter- 
prise system  controlled  by  private  rather 
than  Government  ownership. 

It  is  my  understanding  also  that  sev- 
eral amendments  will  be  offered  to  put 
this  back  into  Government  control  which 
I  am  siure  the  gentleman  in  the  well  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
resist. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  let  me  suggest  that  if  the  bill 
is  so  amended,  that  much  as  I  favor  this 
legislation  and  appreciate  the  need  for  it, 
I  woiild  be  obliged  to  vote  against  any  bill 
that  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  greater  power  in  the  operation 
of  this  corporation  than  exists  in  the 
legislation  reported  by  the  committee. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  point  out  one 
other  thing  that  I  think  we  should  face 
with  reality,  and  that  is  that  in  the 
establishment  of  the  facilities  in  im- 
proving and  expanding  this  satellite 
conuniuilcations  program  in  the  years 
ahead,  we  might  just  as  well  resign  our- 
selves that  we  are  going  to  pick  up  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  its  development. 
I  say  this  because  through  the  United 
Nations  we  are  lending  funds  to  many 
nations  for  the  improvement  of  their 
domestic  communications  programs. 

Undoubtedly  we  will  have  to  continue 
to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  funds  that 
shall  be  made  available  imder  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  in  Latin- 
America  will  also  be  used  to  improve 
their  communications  systems,  systems 
which  are  certainly  in  dire  need  of  im- 
provementi  That  is.  of  course,  for  the 
developmertt  of  such  things  as  ground 
stations,  whether  it  is  done  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  foreign  countries  or 
whether  they  might  be  done  by  free 
enterprise  In  those  countries,  they  may 
borrow  money,  of  course,  through  the 
World  Bank  for  such  purposes. 

I  should  mention  one  other  thing,  too, 
and  that  is,  that  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, more  popularly  known  of  late  as 
AID,  there  would  also  be  funds  avail- 
able for  this  type  of  development  in 
foreign  countries.  So  that  you  can 
appreciate  that  through  one  means  or 
another  we  will  imdoubtedly  have— when 
I  say  "we"  I  mean  the  American  tax- 
payers— to  be  picking  up  the  tab,  by  di- 
rection or  indirection,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  abroswl. 

I  point  this  out  because  I  think  this 
should  be  a  consideration  in  evaluating 
this  legislation.  It  should  be  something 
that  would  make  it  incumbent  upon  this 


House  to  pass  legislation  wherein  the 
United  States  will  maintain  control  of 
this  program.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
though  at  the  same  time  cooperating 
with  our  foreign  neighbors  to  make  it 
an  effective  system. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  LMr.  DomhiickI. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  HJl.  11040  but  I  think 
it  only  fitting  that  a  few  comments  be 
made  to  point  out  some  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  this  new  legislative  vehicle. 

I  was  privileged  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  attend  the  hearings  so  ably 
conducted  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentlonan  from  Arkansas, 
and  to  watch  with  Interest  as  the  varied 
plans  of  different  groups  were  tested  and 
explored. 

Out  of  this  exploration  has  evolved  a 
novel  type  corporation.  It  has  been 
called  a  private  corporation,  but  as  any 
quick  reading  of  the  bill  will  evidence  it 
is  private  only  in  the  field  of  financing. 
In  short,  the  company  is  to  be  financed 
by  a  combination  of  dollars  derived  from 
a  public  stock  offering  and  Investments 
by  authorized  common  carriers.  But  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  control  and  op- 
eration of  the  company  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  Specific 
powers  in  the  bill  are  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  Attorney  General.  These 
powers  are  far-reaching  and  Include  not 
only  the  right  and  duty  of  the  President 
to  review  all  phases  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  system  but  the  right 
of  the  Attorney  Greneral  to  bring  Injxmc- 
tive  proceedings  if  the  management  does 
not  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
world  peace  and  understanding. 

Furthermore,  another  hump  in  this 
camel  is  the  inevitable  conflict  In  the 
desires  of  the  two  investing  groups.  "Hie 
public  stockholder  will  quite  natiu-ally 
want  to  see  the  corporation  make  a 
profit  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  his 
investment  wall  become  more  valuable 
and  dividends  may  be  paid. 

On  the  other  hand  one  of  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  act  is  to  facilitate  com- 
munications to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  such  activities  are  going  to  be 
unprofitable  because  of  lack  of  internal 
communication  facilities  in  those  coun- 
tries or  at  least  far  less  profitable  than 
connections  with  the  developed 
countries. 

Furthermore,  the  system  itself  is 
speculative  in  nature  £is  it  has  not  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  the  evidence  indi- 
cated clearly  that  profits  could  not  be 
expected  for  8  to  10  years  and  per- 
haps even  longer  than  that. 

Largely  for  the  reasons  noted  in  this 
statement,  the  Federal  Commimica- 
tions  Commission,  the  Communication 
Workers  of  America,  and  the  interna- 
tional carriers  all  favored  the  type  of 
corporation  proposed  by  the  ad  hoc 
committee  w^hich  envisaged  that  the 
carriers  absorb  these  risks  and  provide 
the  financing,  the  management,  the  re- 
search, and  the  development  skills  to 
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make  It  work,  subject,  of  course,  to  ap- 
propriate regulaUon  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The 
public,  in  turn,  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  In  the  corporation  by  in- 
vestment through  the  carriers. 

.'Hiis  proposal,  namely,  the  ad  hoc  pro- 
posal, was  beaten  down  by  the  combined 
activities  of  the  administration  and  by 
those  who  also  want  complete  Govern- 
ment ownership,  and  the  compromise 
results  we  have  before  us  today. 

The  three  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  will  be  there  largely  to  insure 
that  national  policy,  m  expressed  in 
section  102.  is  carried  out.  The  six  direc- 
tors of  the  public  will  be  there  to  try 
and  get  the  corporation  on  a  money - 
making  basis  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
six  directors  of  the  carriers  will  be  there 
to  provide  management  ability,  research 
and  development  drive,  and  to  facilitate 
interconnection  between  this  syst«m  and 
the  existing  international  and  national 
communication  systems. 

As  I  think  you  can  see  from  those  ap- 
parent purposes,  these  three  groups  of 
directors  may  readily  be  tugging  in  three 
different  directions  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  corporation,  and  this,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  very  difficult  situation  if 
any  corporation  is  to  prosper  and  to 
continue  the  development  work  which 
will  be  necessary  in  such  a  far-reaching 
plan  as  we  have  here. 

Despite  all  these  problems.  I  am  going 
to  supFKjrt  this  bill  because  it  is  vital 
that  a  system  be  started  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
research  and  knowledge  which  has  been 
developed  by  both  the  Government  and 
the  carriers.  I  do,  however,  want  to 
point  out  the  risks  involved  so  that  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  public  record  for  all 
potential  investors  to  study.  This  pub- 
lic stock  offering  will  have  to  go,  I  pre- 
sume, before  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  it  seems  to  me 
imperative  that  these  things  he  pointed 
out  in  the  prospectus  so  that  tho.se  peo- 
ple who  are  thinking  of  investing  will 
know  first  of  all  that  the  Government 
is  not  guaranteeing  any  profit  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
this  corporation  may  not  show  any  profit 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

I  hope  that  the  next  time  we  produce 
any  kind  of  a  bill  under  the  heading  of 
"private  enterprise,"  it  can  be  done  in 
the  fashion  which  has  enabled  this  coun- 
try to  grow  and  prosper,  and  will  not 
again  produce  that  classic  definition  of 
a  camel,  namely,  a  horse  created  by  a 
comnxittee.  We  do  not  have  classic  pri- 
vate enterprise.  We  do  not  have  free 
enterprise.  We  have  a  combination  of 
three  conflicting  groups  all  under  gov- 
ernmental control  which  we  can  only 
hope  will  work  together  for  the  best 
interest  of  all. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr  Moss  I. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  E>om- 
iNicKl,  demonstrate  the  problems  which 
the  committee  had  in  arriving  at  some- 
thing reflecting  a  workable  concensus. 
The   bill  has  been   characterized   as   a 


compromise.  That,  of  course,  it  Is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  I  doubt  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  draft  legislation 
dealing  with  a  problem  area  so  broad  and 
so  dramatic  and  one  so  little  understood 
without  creating  many  areas  of  disagree- 
ment. I  think  for  all  of  those  of  us  who 
voted  to  report  this  legislation  there  was 
a  little  giving  up  of  some  of  the  things 
that  we  felt  essential.  I  felt  compelled 
to  write  additional  views  which  are  a 
part  of  the  report  accompanying  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regard  the  type  of 
corporation  being  created  here  as  a  pri- 
vately owned  corporation,  subject  to  reg- 
ulation, as  any  utility-type  operation  is 
subject  to  regulation,  in  virtually  every 
jurisdiction  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  discussion  here  of  the  merits  of  a  free 
enterprise  corporation  versus  a  publicly 
owned  corporation.  Obviously  the  for- 
mer philosophy  prevailed,  because  we 
had  the  free  enterprise,  or  more  properly, 
the  privately  owned  vehicle  as  the  means 
chosen  by  the  committee  to  take  this  Na- 
tion into  the  age  of  space  communica- 
tions. Well,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
at  this  point  in  creating  a  private  cor- 
poration to  undertake  this  assignment 
should  not  unnecessarily  burden  it  I 
think  it  should  have  its  activities  con- 
sidered by  the  regulatory  bodies  under 
the  same  criteria  applied  to  any  of  the 
existing  carriers  who  will  participate  in 
the  development  of  an  effective  space 
communications  system.  At  an  appro- 
priate time.  I  shall  offer  amendments  to 
make  that  possible.  While  we  have 
heard  many  professions  of  confidence  in 
free  enterprise,  I  point  out  that  on  page 
26  of  this  legislation,  beginning  with 
line  20,  we  add  a  new  dimension  to  the 
criteria  traditionally  employed  m  de- 
termining whettier  or  not  a  carrier  will 
be  granted  a  licen.se  by  the  regulating 
agencies 

Now.  remember  that  at  this  point  we 
are  not  testin.y  here  between  a  private 
and  a  public  enterprise  operator.  We 
are  laying  down  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  applications  of  two  privately  owned 
systems.  Yet.  what  do  we  find?  First, 
we  find  that  the  Commission  is  in- 
structed to  grant  a  license  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  each  satel- 
lite terminal  station  either  to  the  new 
corporation  and  one  or  more  of  the  car- 
riers, or  to  one  or  more  of  the  existing 
carriers,  and  they  shall  do  it  under  the 
long -established  criteria  as  will  best 
serve  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity.  That  is  a  fair  test.  Any 
privately  held  corporation  should  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  submit  to  that  test  of  the 
one  best  able  to  serve  the  public  interest 
But  we  add  the  cute  gimmick,  a  new 
dimension,  at  this  point,  and  state  that 
in  determining  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity,  the  Commission 
shall  encourage  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  such  stations  by  communica- 
tions common  carriers. 

Remember  that  under  this  mandate 
where  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  better  served 
by  the  new  satellite  corporation  it  must, 
unless  it  is  an  overwhelming  case,  under 
the   mandate   to   encourage,   grant   the 


license  to  an  existing  carrier.  This 
could  even  discriminate  against  an  exist- 
ing carrier.  Let  us  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion take  a  hypothetical  instance 
where  perhaps  the  Western  Union  cor- 
poration. Joining  with  the  satellite  cor- 
poration, would  compete  with  a  single 
carrier  for  the  license  for  a  given  ground 
station.  Under  the  language  which  I 
propose  to  strike  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Commission  would  have  to  grant  it 
to  the  single  carrier.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  that  type  of  encouragement  to  per- 
mit effective  operation.  This  Is  my  pri- 
mary objection  to  the  language  of  the 
bill  at  the  moment. 

But  there  is  another  condition  Im- 
posed which  I  regard  as  totally  unrealis- 
tic, occurring  on  page  28.  We  instruct 
the  President  to  appoint  three  directors, 
and  to  appoint  them  annually  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
not  in  any  way  attempting  to  detract 
from  the  effioiency.  the  effectiveness,  the 
efficacy  in  any  manner,  of  the  other 
body.  But  I  think  it  conceivable  that 
some  directors  under  this  onerous  con- 
dition could  be  appwinted  and  wait  many 
months  before  they  were  confirmed. 
And  this  would  be  an  annual  occurrence, 
an  annual  appointment.  I  know  of  no 
precedent  for  it;  I  know  of  no  parallel. 
I  think  it  imp>oses  an  unrealistic  and 
most  onerous  condition  which  would 
render  highly  ineffective  the  services  of 
these  3  directors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

I  indicated  at  the  opening  of  my  re- 
marks that  there  are  other  areas  where  I 
could  object,  but  I  recognize  that  in  the 
process  of  legislating  we  are  dealing  with 
the  art  of  the  possible,  and  I  am  willing 
to  yield  many  of  my  positions  in  order 
that  we  come  up  with  something  which 
I  think  at  the  moment  we  must  have,  be- 
cause there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
United  States  can  preempt  space  com- 
munications. We  know  that  Russia  has 
assigned  a  high  priority  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system.  I  believe  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  last  year  I  had  in- 
serted in  the  Record  extracts  from  a 
Russian  scientific  journal  Indicating 
their  interest  in  the  development  of  a 
system.  I  want  this  Nation  to  demon- 
strate its  ability  to  do  the  best  possible 
job  of  providing  this  new  means  of  com- 
munication. Our  initial  step  may  not  be 
with  the  ideal  tools  but  it  gets  us  under- 
way. However,  I  hope  I  will  have  support 
when  I  offer  an  amendment  to  make  this 
a  little  bit  more  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HoLiFiELDl  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
businessman  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  the  free  competitive  enterprise 
.system.  Over  the  years  I  have  spoken 
out  in  defense  of  this  system  and  have 
attempted  to  offer  constructive  measures 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  evils  that  have 
appeared  to  threaten  It.  I  will  continue 
to  do  so.     Further,  many  of  these  evils 
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arise  under  the  guise  or  appearances  of 
benefiting  the  system. 

I  have  noticed  with  alarm  and  anxiety 
I  he  retreat  from  the  principle  of  com- 
])otition  in  then  what  is  referred  to  as 
the  so-called  free  enterprise  system. 
Great  segments  of  business  have,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  deserted  the  prin- 
ciple of  real  competition. 

What  is  true  with  business  as  to  steel, 
(lectrical  equipment,  rubber,  petroleum 
products,  and  chemicals  also  finds  its 
counterpart  situation  In  finance  and 
labor. 

We  have  been  told  throughout  the 
complete  development  of  our  economy 
that  our  progress  has  been  based  essen- 
tially on  the  Incentives  of  reward  under 
competitive  effort  in  a  free  enterprise 
system  incorporating  the  necessary  safe- 
guards to  protect  small  btisiness  and  also 
creative  and  promotional  items.  How- 
ever, in  the  past  few  years  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  we 
can  see  a  pattern  of  monopoly,  managed 
prices,  pyramiding  prices,  regional  dis- 
tribution agreements,  collusive  agree- 
ments between  great  labor  unions  and 
their  employers,  and  rigged  collusive 
bidding  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
competitive  practices  and  procedures. 

These  practices  are  conducted  pur- 
posefully and  knowingly.  They  would 
impair  even  the  national  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

Profits  no  longer  are  based  primarily 
on  efficiency  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion between  real  competitors.  Profits 
depend  too  often  upon  the  elimination  of 
competition  through  vaiious  devices,  col- 
lusive and  otherwise.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  erosion  of  the  competi- 
tive principles. 

To  prevent  the  recent  steel  price  in- 
crease the  President  had  to  exercise  all 
his  clubs  of  big  government.  Such  pow- 
ers indiscriminately  used  can  be  danger- 
ous and  could  lead  to  bureaucratic 
practices  which  rather  than  aiding  com- 
petition would  increase  monopoly  con- 
centration. This  has  been  true  in  the 
communications  equipment  manufactur- 
ing and  other  industries. 

If  our  system  of  competitive  free  en- 
terprise is  a  valid  one,  and  if  it  is  to 
succeed  in  the  world  struggle  against 
the  Communist  system  of  production,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  function  without 
crippling  distortion.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  successfully  compete  with  the  Soviet 
system  through  operating  a  system  that 
domes  the  transmission  of  its  benefits 
to  the  consumer. 

I  say  we  cannot  deny  to  all  our  peo- 
ple the  advantages  and  Improvements 
m  the  productive  and  distributive  proc- 
e.s.ses  of  a  free  society  which  operates 
under  the  competitive  principle  and 
which  is  inevitably  stifled  when  monop- 
oly takes  over. 

We  are  in  desperate  cold  war  struggle 
with  the  Soviets,  not  only  for  the  minds. 
but  for  the  markets  of  free  and  neutral 
nations.  If  we  are  to  be  crippled  with 
the  dead  weight  of  monopoly,  managed 
prices,  lunited  production,  and  unjusti- 
fied profits  we  caruiot  win.  We  are 
d(X)mcd  to  failure. 


It  would  be  wise  to  utilize  the  tradi- 
tional principles  of  competition  as  much 
as  possible  before  It  Is  too  late. 

We  allow  monopolies  under  regulatory 
agency  control  because  it  is  thought  that 
under  such  control  they  may  best  serve 
the  public  Interest  and  that  duplication 
is  exE>ensive  and  unwarranted  in  this 
sector  of  our  econcwny.  However,  in  the 
operation  of  such  monopolies  many  times 
the  public  interest  is  not  protected,  let 
alone  best  served. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  and  the  Bell  System  companies  are 
the  major  operators  of  telephonic  com- 
munications in  the  United  States.  The 
wholly  owned  nonregulated  manufactur- 
ing subsidiary  Western  Electric  provides 
about  90  percent  of  the  market  equip- 
ment as  the  Bell  System  companies  pur- 
chase practically  all  their  equipment 
from  this  subsidiary. 

By  this  bill  through  the  language  re- 
lating to  ground  station  control  as  in- 
terpreted by  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
the  present  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
the  present  A.T.  &  T.  monopoly  will  be 
preserved — nay  increased — and  in  time 
f  lu-ther  expanded  so  that  It  also  will  in- 
clude television  data,  meteorological 
data,  and  other  communication  tran- 
misslon  operations.  This  90-percent  po- 
tential ground  station  control,  in  turn, 
will  make  A.T.  &  T.'s  operation  auto- 
matically cheaper  than  any  other  oper- 
ators. The  revenues  collectible  from  a 
communication  satellite  system  will  come 
from  ground  station  control.  As  A.T.  L 
T.  could  use  their  stations  for  greater 
capacity,  greater  area  coverage,  and 
many  more  purposes  such  as  voice,  data, 
wire,  and  other  forms  of  transmission, 
whereas  the  other  international  carriers 
are  limited  to  wire  and  if  domestic  com- 
panies participate,  they  are  restricted  to 
voice.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
groimd  station  cost  may  be  beyond  a 
reasonable  factor  for  an  eligible  partici- 
pating company  or  a  cost  resulting  in 
service  charges  that  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive in  contrast  to  A.T.  &  T.'s  due  to 
limited  allowable  volimie  of  companies 
other  than  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  Bell  System 
companies. 

Also  Western  Electric  obviously  will 
supply  all  or  practically  all  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  the  ground  stations 
which  will  require  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  goods  and  services  needed  in  a 
communication  satellite  system. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  bar  all 
electronic  equipment  manufacturers 
other  than  Western  Electric  from  sup- 
plying goods  and  services  to  the  sector 
of  the  communication  satellite  system 
which  represents  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
system's  needs. 

The  Goverrunent  has  spent  already 
vast  sums  of  tax  moneys  in  the  develop- 
ment of  booster,  electronic  research, 
commimlcatlon  satellite  experiments, 
and  developing  an  inhouse  capability 
and  a  contracting  capability.  Many, 
many  companies  have  participated  in 
this  program  and  many  more  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate.  Are  we 
now  to  shut  the  door  in  their  faces? 
May  I  remind  you  that  not  only  these 
companies  and  their  employees  have 
been    taxed    to    provide    the   necessary 


funds  to  provide  for  the  present  invest- 
ment but  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Are  we  now  to  grant  away  the 
results  of  this  investment  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  only  one  company  and  its 
manufacturing  arm  may  benefit? 

I  believe  that  A.T.  &  T.  and  Western 
Electric  have  contributed  much  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  country. 
I  hope  they  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
they  have  much  to  contribute,  but  I  also 
believe  it  is  our  duty  to  assure  other 
companies  the  right  to  comp>ete.  I  real- 
ize that  the  bill  purports  to  give  com- 
petitors certain  rights  to  participate  in 
satellite  commxuilcation  stations  and 
satellites,  but  from  a  realistic  and  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  their  rights  are 
worth  very  little.  The  existing  wide- 
spread A.T.  &  T.  system  and  their  prac- 
tice of  purchasing  electronic  equipment 
from  their  subsidiary  Western  Electric, 
effectively  nullifies  competitive  efforts  in 
producing  electronic  equipment  and  sell- 
ing competitive  services. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  bill  H.R.  11040 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  rights  of  present  and  future  com- 
petitors to  use  ground  stations  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  and  to  manufacture  and  sell 
equipment  in  a  nonexcluded  market 
should  be  established  by  statute. 

Unless  amendments  are  accepted  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  bill  which  will 
accomplish  these  goals,  I  will  be  con- 
strained to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UIiLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  32  Members  of  this  body  who 
wrote  to  the  President  last  year  regard- 
ing the  communications  satellite  pro- 
gram, I  have  followed  developments  since 
then  with  keen  interest  and  considerable 
concern.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  this  issue 
and  of  the  public  interest,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  which  is  at  stake. 

In  the  first  place,  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  global  communica- 
tion system  utilizing  space  satellites  will 
represent  a  tremendous  breakthrough 
in  this  field  of  technology.  Not  only  will 
it  have  the  widest  social  and  economic 
ramifications,  but  it  will  involve  inter- 
national cooperation  on  a  virtually  un- 
precedented scale.  The  public  interest 
is  therefore  vitally  concerned,  as  the 
President  has  recognized,  and  as  every- 
one must  concede. 

Second,  we  are  dealing  here,  as  we 
are  in  every  phase  of  our  space  program, 
with  fantastic  public  investments.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  precisely  what  the 
taxpayers'  financial  stake  in  this  pro- 
posed system  already  is.  but  I  think  that 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  amounts  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  even 
if  we  narrowly  limit  the  research  and 
development  investment  to  be  credited 
directly  to  a  communications  satellite 
system.  Realistically,  since  space  tech- 
nology is  so  interrelated,  the  stake  of  the 
taxpayers  is  already  much  in  excess  of 
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that  level.  Purthennore,  It  is  crystal 
clear  that,  whatever  action  we  take  to- 
day, the  public  will  continue  to  foot  the 
bill  for  the  major  portion  of  thia  develop- 
ment. Testimony  of  aclentlats  and  ad- 
ministrators concerned  with  our  space 
pro-am  have  made  that  obvious. 

This  undeniable  and  vast  public  in- 
terest Involvement  reoxiires  that  we  focus 
our  attention  in  considering  the  legis- 
lation before  us  on  the  twin  issues  of 
ownership  and  control.  We  cannot 
avoid  the  fact  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  Is  a  prospective  monopoly — whether 
it  be  a  public  one  or  a  private  one.  There 
is  no  question  of  competitive  free  enter- 
prise at  stake  here — the  technological 
facts  of  the  matter  preclude  that  com- 
pletely. There  will,  of  necessity,  be  one 
satellite  system  and  our  objective  must 
be  to  Insure  that  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  that  single  system,  the 
public  Interest — both  in  terms  of  the 
public's  already  vast  investment  in  it 
and  in  terms  of  the  operational  control 
of  the  system — is  fully  protected. 

I  deeply  regret  the  haste  with  which 
this  issue  has  been  brovight  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  action.  As  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  concedes,  t^iere  remain 
a  great  many  unanswered  questions  at 
this  stage  of  the  game — questions  which 
are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  unanswer- 
able at  this  point  in  the  sirstem's  devel- 
opment. Two  members  of  the  committee 
have  called  the  proposal  a  pig  in  a  poke 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  there  has 
been  completely  inadequate  public  dis- 
cussion of  all  of  the  issues  Involved. 

Nonetheless,  the  legislation  is  before 
us  and  we  are  called  upon  to  ttct.  I 
want  to  indicate  briefly  the  reasons  for 
my  belief  that  public  ownership  of  the 
system  is  the  soundest  course  and  the 
best  guarantee  of  full  protection  of  the 
public  interest. 

First,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  have  footed  the 
bill  to  date  and  will  continue  to  foot  a 
major  portion  of  the  bill  in  the  future — 
no  matter  what  we  decide  here.  The 
proposal  to  establish  a  private  monopoly 
corporation  to  own  and  operate  a  com- 
munications satellite  system  may  give 
the  superficial  appearance  of  turning  Its 
financing  over  to  private  investors. 
This  Is  a  completely  rnisleading  appear- 
ance and  discerning  people  will  recog- 
nize that  what  is  being  proposed  Is  a 
sort  of  an  iceberg  arrangement  in  which 
the  private  company  will  foot  the  very 
small  portion  of  the  costs  which  show 
above  the  water  while  the  major  portion 
of  them  will  remain  the  investment  of 
the  ta.xpayers  of  the  United  States. 
Only  under  public  ownership  will  those 
taxpayers  retain  the  fruits  and  the  re- 
tum.s  of  their  Investment,  both  direct 
and  indirect. 

Second,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that — 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound — public 
ownership  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite system  offers  far  greater  prospects 
for  a  competitive  situation  in  this  field  of 
communications  via  space  satellite  than 
would  the  committee  bill.  Why  is  this 
.^o''  It  is  so  because  a  publicly  owned 
satellite  system,  including  the  necessary 


groimd  stations,  would  provide  a  real 
common-carrier  situation  whereby  the 
facihties  would  be  available  on  an  equal 
t>asls  to  all  communications  (irms  desir- 
ing their  use.  A  private  corporation, 
such  as  Is  proposed  by  the  committf'e  bill, 
will  merely  perpetuate  and  vastly  in- 
crease the  aspects  of  the  existing  struc- 
ture in  the  communications  industry  in 
which  the  giant  firm  of  AT.  &  T..  be- 
cause of  its  size  and  scope  of  operations, 
tends  to  dominate  and  control.  Asiain, 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  testimony  on 
the  record  underlines  the  fact  that  pub- 
lic ownership  of  the  satellite  system  and 
ground  stations  will  produce  a  far  more 
competitive  atmosphere  into  the  com- 
munications industry  tlian  now  exists 
and  certainly  more  than  would  exist 
under  a  private  corporate  arrangement 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  economic  fact 
that  financial  ownership  is  not  the  total 
key  to  operational  control.  It  is  true, 
on  the  contrary,  that  what  appears  to  be 
minority  financial  ownership  can  sUU  \x 
majority  operational  control.  Tiius. 
even  were  the  committee  bill  to  actually 
guarantee  that  no  single  firm  or  single 
sector  of  the  Industry  could  have  a  ma- 
jority financial  Interest — and  I  am  far 
from  convinced  that  the  legislation  would 
do  that — It  would  still  not  gxiarantee  that 
operational  control  would  not  rest,  in 
actual  effect  with  a  single  firm-  and,  or 
a  single  sector  of  the  Industry. 

This  being  the  case,  I  think  that  we 
must  consider  a  third  very  basic  and 
important  question — that  of  the  speed 
and  efBclency  of  the  system's  develop- 
ment. This  Is  a  basic  question  because 
of  the  existing  communications  ir>dus- 
try's  large  investment  In  present  facili- 
ties— the  obsolescence  of  which  is  likely 
to  be  accelerated  by  the  development 
of  the  space  system.  One  must  ask 
whether  the  motivation  for  gomg  ahead 
with  this  Important  new  devekjpment  in 
communications  would  be  such  under  the 
committee  bill  as  to  insure  its  most  rapid 
development.  Furthermore,  there  Ls  the 
question  of  the  low -orbit,  random  satel- 
lite system  versus  the  high-orbit,  syn- 
chronous system  involved.  The  fact  that 
AT  k  T.  has  made  clear  its  current  bias 
toward  the  low-orbit  system  raises  the 
question  of  whether  we  could  l>e  assured 
that  the  private  monopoly  proposed  by 
the  Committee  bill  would  give  fair  con- 
sideration to  the  technological  aspects 
of  the  high-orbit  system — which  appears 
to  me,  at  this  stage,  to  offer  the  greater 
potential.  Again,  I  think  the  public  in- 
terest rests  on  the  side  of  public  owner- 
ship. 

Finally,  and  related  to  this,  is  the 
whole  question  of  our  antitrust  policies 
and  the  implication.s  of  the  committee 
bill  in  tiiat  area.  As  I  have  indicated. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  creation  of  a 
private  corporation  to  own  and  operate 
this  new  and  revolutionary  technology 
is  far  too  likely  to  accentuate  the  non- 
competitive aspects  of  the  communica- 
tions industry  and  that  public  ownership 
is  far  more  in  accord  with  our  tradi- 
tional policies  in  the  field  of  antitrust 
and  competition. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  that 
we  adopt  as  the  ixjlicy  of  this  Congress 


and  tills  Nation,  tliat  of  public  ownership 
of  this  global  communications  system 
which  Ls  being  developed  at  such  vast 
cost  to  the  American  public  and  which 
is  so  clearly  affected  with  the  public  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  public  pocketbook. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  DingellI. 

Mr.  UINGFJLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  chalnnan  for  the 
careful  and  conscientious  job  he  did  in 
guiding  the  committee  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  fc<"l  that,  although  there  are 
thin!;s  m  tliis  measure  with  which  I  do 
nut  agree,  basically  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Iloujse  is  sound.  I  feel  that  It  Is 
uicumbent  upon  the  House  that  we  con- 
sider tills  legislation  expeditiously,  that 
we  enact  it  speedily,  and  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  handle  the  legisla- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the 
eaiiy  implementation  of  its  provisions.  I 
do,  again,  wish  to  express  my  commenda- 
tion and  warm  good  feeling  toward  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  fine 
and  careful  job  he  has  done  in  the  con- 
.sideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are,  however,  two 
points  about  which  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  in  the  legislation  which  have 
not  been  discussed  by  previous  speakers. 
the  first  of  which  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  legislation  In  any 
way,  aside  from  Its  express  terms,  alters, 
amends,  or  otherwise  affects  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  dlstinfulshed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  two 
questions  which  I  should  like  to  direct 
to  him, 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  first  to  our 
chairman  as  to  whether  or  not  there  Is 
any  intention  on  his  f>art  as  author  to 
alter  or  amend  the  antitrust  laws  by  im- 
plication, except  Insofar  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  clear,  precise,  and 
concise  language  of  the  legislation 
presently  before  us. 

I  note  that  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee has  had  some  correspondence 
with  Mr  Katzenbach,  Acting  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  on  this  point.  I 
wonder  if  he  might  care  to  use  that  in 
reply  to  my  question. 

Mr  H.\RRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  may  say  that  the  gentleman  gave 
time  and  attention  to  this  subject  matter 
when  it  was  before  the  committee.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  about  the  prob- 
lem that  he  raises,  except  I  believe  tlie 
gentleman  did  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  conrmiittee  Just  before  we  con- 
cluded our  consideration  of  It.  I  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Justice  about 
it,  as  I  told  the  gentleman  I  would.  The 
Department  confirmed  the  position  that 
I  took  at  the  time  the  gentleman  offered 
the  suggestion  In  the  committee,  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  amending  or  in 
any  way  affecting  the  application  of  the 
antitriLst  laws  except  in  the  usual  and 
normal  way,  as  would  be  expected  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  DINOEXL.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  comment  on  this.  I  have 
liere  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  our  chair- 
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man  received  from  Mr.  Katzenbaoh  In 
response  to  the  injury  I  raised,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  this  letter : 

April  26,  1962. 
Hon   Oren  Harris. 
Hoirsf  o/  Reprenentatives, 
^iish\ngton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Harris:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  19,  1962.  set- 
ting forth  two  questions  which  arose  during 
your  committee's  consideration  of  H.R.  11040. 

The  first  Inquiry  is  whether  this  legisla- 
tion might  modify  the  antitrust  laws  by  Im- 
plUiifion  and  whether  a  provision  might  be 
Inserted  to  make  clear  that  the  Intent  of 
ConKress  is  to  the  contrary.  Since  the  es- 
ubUshment  of  a  communications  satellite 
.•system  Involves  the  creation  of  a  monopoly, 
the  .-\dmlnistratlon  has,  of  course,  been  mind- 
ful t'f  antitrust  laws  and  policy  from  the 
beginning  of  Its  studies  as  to  the  best  means 
of  promptly  developing  an  operational  sys- 
tem The  concern  of  the  administration  In 
this  connection  Is  reflected  by  Its  proposal, 
approved  by  your  committee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  AeronauUcal  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, that  the  legislation  provide  for  broad 
public  participation  in  the  ownership  of 
the  system  as  contrasted  with  ownership 
limited  to  communications  common  carriers. 
That  concern  Is  reflected  also  In  the  require- 
ments tliat  there  be  equitable  access  to  the 
system  by  all  Its  users  and  effective  com- 
p>etition  In  the  satellite  Communications  cor- 
porations  prcxrurement  of  equipment  and 
services  Aside  from  the  creation  of  a  single 
enterprise  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation.  I  see  nothing  In  Its  provisions  or 
in  its  history  to  the  present  time  which  im- 
plies the  grant  of  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  Accordingly,  although  I  see 
no  objection  to  a  congressional  expression  of 
Intent  of  the  nature  mentioned  In  your  let- 
ter. I  do  not  believe  It  would  add  anything 
of  substance. 

The  second  Inquiry  noted  In  your  letter  Is 
whether  section  403  would  authorize  the 
grunting  of  an  Injunction  In  a  case  of  a 
labor  dispute.  This  section  was  not  In- 
tended to  override  any  present  prohibitions 
against  the  Issuance  of  Injunctions,  wheth- 
er In  connection  with  labor  disputes  or 
otherwise  Since  repeals  of  existing  law  by 
Implication  are  not  favored  by  the  courts, 
I  do  not  believe  the  language  of  section  403 
would  be  construed  to  reach  a  contrary  re- 
sult However,  in  order  to  remove  any 
ground  for  argument  afforded  by  a  literal 
reading  of  the  present  language.  It  may  be 
well  to  amend  section  403  by  Inserting  the 
following  words  after  the  word  '■Jurisdic- 
tion' which  appears  at  page  17.  line  22  of 
HR  11040  as  originally  Introduced:  "ex- 
cept as  otherwise  prohibited  by  law,". 

I  appreciate  your  kindness  In  referring  the 
two  points  Ui  me  for  comment.  Congress- 
man DiNCELL  has  also  asked  for  my  views 
on  these  points,  and  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  .sending  him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 
Acting  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

I  should  like  also  to  ask  our  distln- 
L'uished  chairman  about  this  point.  I 
noticed  in  reading  the  sanctions  section 
lanjzuage  which  might  be  construed  as 
repealing  the  Norr:s-LaGuardia  Act  or 
some  of  the  other  statutes  which  might 
l)rohibit  the  utilization  of  injimctions  In 
cases  involving  labor  disputes.  I  was 
concerned,  as  the  chairman  recalls,  lest 
this  might  have  this  language  in  the 
sanctions  section  of  the  bill  in  section 
403  and  might  by  implication  or  other- 
\^i.se  be  aimed  at  reiJealer  of  any  of  the 
preat  statutes  like  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act.  I  was  wondering  if  our  chair- 
man would  care  to  comment  on  that. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  There  was  no  intention 
at  any  time  by  the  committee  to  change 
or  to  alter  or  in  any  way  override  present 
prohibitions  with  reference  to  the  issu- 
ance of  injunctions.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, If  there  is  any  question  in  the 
mind  of  anyone,  I  would  concur  with  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  Acting  Deputy 
Attorney  General  who  handled  this  mat- 
ter for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  an 
amendment  which  would  make  it  clear 
that  there  was  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comment. 

If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  again  re- 
ferring to  the  language  of  the  letter 
received  by  our  distinguished  chairman. 

I  think  It  is  particularly  important 
that  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  also 
the  author  of  this  legislation  has  so  con- 
strued it  because  I  feel  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.  I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
gress is  anxious  to  repeal  this  section  by 
implication. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  first  place  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Chairman 
and  the  Committee  for  a  very  conscien- 
tious study  of  many  of  the  serious  impli- 
cations which  I  believe  are  raised  by  this 
proposal.    I  am  rising  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.    I  am  rising  to  speak  in 
opposition  because  I  consider  this  bill 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  the  greatest  give- 
away of  the  space  age.    A  workable  com- 
munications system  is  possible  now  only 
because   of   vast   expenditures   of   tax- 
payers' dollars  on  Government  financed 
space  research.    Dr.  Welsh  of  the  Space 
Council  has  estimated  that  90  percent  of 
the  expenditures  in  this  research  have 
been    Government    expenditures.      We 
know  that  the  space  program  has  al- 
ready Involved  some  $25  billion.    Of  that 
amount  some  $471  million  are  directly 
attributable   and   allocable  to   the   de- 
velopment of  a  communications  satel- 
lite system.    I  do  not  believe  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  billions 
of  research  dollars  should  be  turned  over 
to  a   private  monopoly  which  will   be 
dominated  by  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,    the    greatest    monopoly    in 
America    today,    a    private    monopoly 
which  will  be  immune  to  any  meaningful 
regulation  as  explained  very  eloquently 
and  cogently  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cel- 
LER] — a  private  monopoly  which  will  in- 
crease concentration  and  facilitate  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws. 
Furthermore,   it  would  be   a  private 
monopoly  which  would  be  Inevitably  in- 
clined  to    lag    In   space    research    and 
development  in  order  to  preserve   the 
investment    it    will    have    in    existing 
facilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  also  re- 
tain flexibility  to  permit  us  to  enter  into 
international  negotiations  and  arrange- 
ments for  this  global  system. 

I  favor  retention  of  this  satellite  sys- 
tem in  the  hands  of  the  Government 


where  it  can  be  most  effectively  utilized 
on  behalf  of  all  of  the  people.  The  tax- 
payers' dollars  made  It  possible,  and  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  retained  as  a 
public  resource  for  their  benefit.  I  have 
previously  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  9907 J 
to  accomplish  this.  At  the  proper  time 
I  will  offer  a  substitute  bill  which  would 
preserve  this  natural  resource  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers. 

My  amendment  would  provide  for 
Government  ownership,  through  a  com- 
munications satellite  authority,  of  the 
satellites  and  ground  stations.  This 
would  constitute  a  carrier's  carrier 
which  would  lease  its  facilities  to  the 
carriers  which  now  exist  or  which 
may  come  into  existence  In  the  future. 
The  single  most  important  fact  in  this 
whole  question  is  this:  Any  system  of 
private  ownership  will  be  a  private 
monopoly,  and  this  is  not  free  enter- 
prise. This  private  monopoly  will  lack 
the  single,  most  important  ingredient  of 
free  enterprise;  it  will  lack  competition 
There  will  be  no  competition  because  we 
cannot  achieve  either  economically  or 
technologically  more  than  one  system. 
This  corporation,  therefore,  will  be  a 
Government-created  private  monopoly 
contrary  to  our  traditions  and  the  exact 
antithesis  of  free  enterprise.  F\irther- 
more,  the  carrier  investors  are  not  em- 
barking upon  a  risk  because  their  invest- 
ment will  go  into  the  rate  base. 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  that  In 
the  conduct  of  this  system  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  deeply  involved  at  all  times. 
The  Government  will  have  to  furnish 
launch  vehicles;  the  Government  will 
have  to  launch  the  satellites  and  pro- 
vide crews  and  associated  services  for 
the  launching  of  the  vehicles.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  consult  the  corpo- 
ration regarding  the  technical  specifica- 
tions of  satellites  and  of  the  ground 
stations.  The  Government  will  have  to 
coordinate  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment with  the  activities  of  the  pro- 
posed private  corporation.  The  Gov- 
ermnent  must  Insure  that  the  satellite 
system  be  technically  compatible  with 
existing  facilities.  The  Government 
must  insure  that  present  and  futiu-e  ac- 
cess to  the  system  be  on  an  equitable 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  preserve  competition  in 
the  field  of  supplying  hardware  and 
services  to  the  corp>oratlon.  The  Giov- 
ernment  must  assure  that  opportunities 
are  provided  for  foreign  participation; 
and  the  Government  must  insure  that 
the  corporation  provide  communication 
service  to  areas  of  the  world  where  it 
may  be  economically  unprofitable  and 
yet  in  our  own  national  interest;  and, 
finally,  the  Government  must  regulate 
the  rate-making  process. 

With  so  much  necessary  Government 
involvement  I  do  not  see  why  this  system 
should  be  turned  over  to  a  private 
monopoly. 

Furthermore,  this  private  monopoly 
will  be  dominated  by  A.T.  k  T.,  the  most 
powerful  monopoly  in  the  United  States 
today.  This  dominance  will  result, 
firstly,  from  the  fact  that  A.T.  k  T. 
would  put  up  most  of  the  money. 

At  the  ad  hoc  carrier  committee,  which 
included  all  the  major  carriers  but  the 
General  Telephone  &  Electronic  Corp., 
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AT.  it  T.  indicated  a  willingness  to  put 
up  more  than,  80  percent  of  the  then 
contemplated  'financing— $65  million. 
Under  the  proposed  plan.  A.T.  b  T.  will 
have  the  right  to  buy  all  the  stock  it  can, 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  total.  In  light 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee  estimates, 
A.T.  k  T.  will  probably  own  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  total  stock.  Indeed.  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  has 
conceded  that  A.T.  &  T.  is  likely  to  take 
35  percent. 

Second,  many  other  carriers,  such  as 
Western  Union.  RCA,  and  others  are 
currently  dependent  on  AT.  &  T.  for 
overseas  and  other  long-distance  cables. 
These  carriers  are  hardly  likely  to  op- 
pose AT.  k  T.*s  wishes. 

Thirdly.  A.T.  k  T.  will  be  by  far  the 
largest  commercial  user.  Thus,  it  will 
be  responsible  for  much  of  the  corpora - 
tions  revenues,  and  by  threatening  to 
withhold  use,  it  can  force  the  private 
company  to  charge  higher  rates  in  order 
to  survive.  A  Government-owned  cor- 
poration will  not  have  this  survival  prob- 
lem. 

Under  this  bill  A.T.  k  T.  may  take  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  carrier  stock,  and  a 
few  other  laree  noncarrier  companies 
may  Jointly  own  most  of  the  other  50 
percent.  In  addition,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  AT.  k  T.,  and  a  few  other  cor- 
porations, from  bujrlng  all  the  nonvot- 
ing securities  or  bonds  which  are  per- 
mitted to  be  issued. 

This  investment  would  go  into  the  rate 
base  where  it  would  be  recouped  from 
the  public. 

Limitation  of  directors  is  an  illusory 
safeguard,  as  both  Western  Union  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  pointed  out  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee. Deputy  Attorney  General  Katz- 
enbach pointed  out  that  the  size  of  A.T. 
li  T.'s  financial  interest  wsis  sufficient  to 
insure  Its  dominance,  even  without  any 
directors — hearings  before  Senate  Space 
Committee.  726.  March  7.  1962.  Judge 
Loevlnger  has  concurred,  as  has  Western 
Union — hearings  before  the  Long  com- 
mittee. 576.  November  8.  1961.  AT.  k 
T.'s  anticipated  huge  financial  interest, 
its  high  usage,  the  present  dependence 
by  others  on4ts  fiM:llltles.  Its  truly  colos- 
sal size  and  enormous  power  beside 
which  every  other  potential  investor  is 
dwarfed — all  these  factors  will  inevitably 
join  to  make  A.T.  k  T.  the  dominant 
force,  despite  the  administration's  pro- 
fessed concern  that  this  should  not  hap- 
{jen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed 
Satellite  Communications  System  offers 
us  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  reduce 
concentration  and  to  encourage  competi- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  Government  owner- 
ship will  assure  equitable  access  to  all, 
which  will  relieve  all  other  carriers  from 
dependence  on  the  facilities  of  AT.  k  T. 

Secondly,  it  will  reduce  concentration 
in  long  line  and  cable  facilities.  At  the 
present  time  AT.  &  T.  owns  most  of  these 
facilities.  An  independent  satellite 
corporation,  govemmen  tally  owned, 
would  bring  competing  facilities  into  the 
picture,  perhaps  lowering  rates  and  im- 
proving service. 

Third,  it  will  offer  a  vast  new  market 
for  small  manufacturers  who  up  lo  now 


have  been  frozen  out  of  the  telephone 
and  communications  equipment  business. 
Only  Government  ownership  offers  a  real 
oppKjrtunity  for  such  equipment  manu- 
facturers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  reliance  on  wide 
ownership  as  the  panacea  betrays  a 
.shocking  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  Amer- 
ican corp<:)rate  life — the  wider  the  owner- 
.ship,  the  smaller  the  amount  necessary- 
for  control  and  the  easier  it  is  for  a 
lightly  concentrated  block  to  dominate 
a  corporation. 

Moreover,  even  some  of  the  bipger 
.shareholders  will  not  be  inclined  to  op- 
pose A.T.  k  T.  With  the  latter's  35  to  40 
Iiercent  investment,  and  with  no  other 
company  being  able  to  buy  more  than  10 
percent,  who  will  oppose  AT.  L  T.'s 
wishes.  e5pecially  when  further  financ- 
ing Is  necessary? 

But  the  problems  involved  do  not  stop 
with  the  communications  industry. 
Thii  corporation  will  be  buying  equip- 
ment in  enormous  amounts.  Most  of  the 
prospective  investors  are  in  the  equip- 
ment business,  either  directly  or  through 
affiliates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the 
communications  earners  themselves, 
IT.  k  T.  and  RCA  are  primarily  manu- 
facturers. Sixty  percent  of  General 
Tel's  revenues  are  from  equipment:  and 
AT.  k  T.  Itself  has  a  huge  equipment 
subsidiary.  Western  Electric,  from 
which  It  buys  its  telephone  equipment. 
On  tiie  basis  of  past  experience  and 
normal  human  behavior,  these  earner 
manufacturers  will  almost  certainly  try 
to  favor  themselves  or  their  affiliates  m 
procurement. 

Moreover.  I  think  we  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  proposed  system 
sets  up  a  joint  venture  of  companies 
which  are  currently  supposed  to  be  com- 
peting with  each  other.  Insofar  as  the 
international  telegraph  companies  are 
concerned.  Congress  has  refused  to  per- 
mit such  a  merger  for  19  years. 

Government  ownership  would  actually 
encourage  comE>etition,  for  it  would  make 
procurement  and  access  available  to  all 
on  an  equal  basis  witliout  the  Inevitable 
self  partiality  and  conflict  of  ownership 
inherent  m  ownership  by  suppliers. 

I  think  there  is  another  point  that 
should  be  stressed,  and  that  relates  to 
continued  research  and  development. 

I  belie\e  that  Government  ownership 
is  the  only  way  to  insure  maximum  re- 
search and  development.  The  private 
carriers,  mcluding  A.T.  k  T..  have  enor- 
mous m vestments  in  facilities,  such  as 
cables  and  long  lines.  If  the  satellite 
system  goes  up  quickly  and  is  used  to 
capacity,  these  cables  will  become  obso- 
lete. Since  the  first  and  proper  duty  of 
rational  businessmen  is  to  protect  their 
stockholders,  there  will  be  a  certain 
lag  in  the  development  and  actual  use 
of  means  for  making  obsolete  the  pres- 
ent equii;>ment.  This  was  pointed  out 
very  clearly  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  before  the  Senate  Space 
Committee. 

Then  tliere  is  another  point,  and  it  is 
this:  The  first  system  to  go  into  opera- 
tion will  probably  be  Uie  low  orbit  sys- 
tem However,  there  is  pretty  much 
unanimous  agreement  that  this  system 
should  be  superseded  by  the  more  effi- 
cient and   more  economical  high  orbit. 


three-satellite  synchronous  system. 
Once  this  private  corporation  haa  in- 
vested millions  of  dollars  in  a  low  orbit 
system,  its  investors  and  directors  will 
not  be  inclined  to  proceed  expeditiously 
with  research  and  development  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  high  altitude  syn- 
chronous .system. 

Failure  to  push  the  Introduction  of 
new  techniques  and  new  technical  im- 
provements has  been  demonstrated  in 
Uie  past.  Witnesses  l)efore  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  Senate  presided  over  by 
Senator  Russell  Long  gave  numerous 
illustrations  where  new  techniques  were 
either  not  developed  or  introduced  by 
AT.  k  T.  Tliese  Include,  for  example, 
one-piece  telephones,  modern  switching 
equipment,  and  the  dial  phone,  which 
were  not  placed  on  the  market  for  years 
after  th,ey  had  been  developed. 

Furthermore,  this  corporation,  this 
proflt-seek'ng  corporation,  is  not  likely 
to  invest  in  research  and  development  in 
nonprofit  or  less  profitable  operations. 
It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  A.T. 
k  T.  vice  president  and  other  carrier 
spokesmen  have  insisted  on  minimizing 
the  revolutionary  p>otentlal  of  the  satel- 
lite system.  As  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  pointed  out,  however,  the  Indus- 
try has  downgraded  the  system  by  call- 
ing it  just  another  link  in  a  communica- 
tions system.  It  is  much  more  than 
that.    It  IS  revolutionary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  James  Webb.  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  has  expressly 
stated  that  because  the  Industry  will  not 
be  interested  in  truly  revolutionary  re- 
.search,  the  research  in  the  future  would 
still  have  to  be  done  by  NASA  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  and  the  fruits  turned 
over  to  the  corporation. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  pointed  out  very  ably  the  failure 
over  the  years  of  the  PCC  to  regulate 
AT.  k  T.  I  cannot  take  extensive  time 
to  reiterate  what  he  has  said,  but  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  last  week  a 
report  was  published  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  study  by  Booz.  Allen  k  Hamil- 
ton for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a 
study  of  the  operations  of  the  A.T.  k 
T.  The  study  concluded  that  the  FCC 
has  not  adequately  protected  the  public 
interest  by  insuring  reasonable  rates. 

I  have  pointed  out.  Mr.  Chairmen, 
many  of  the  issues  and  Implications 
which  I  feel  are  important  In  this  pro- 
pased  piece  of  legislation. 

I  do  not  understand,  despite  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made,  why  we 
should  be  in  such  a  rush  to  turn  the 
benefits  of  the  space  research  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers,  this  public  resource, 
over  now  to  a  private  monopoly.  RCA 
and  others  have  concurred  that  the  first 
problem  Is  to  settle  the  technical  ques- 
tions, the  development.  Later  we  can 
determine  the  form  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Welsh  said  that  the 
lack  of  an  organisational  structtu-e  has 
not  delayed  the  development  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system.  How  could 
it.  since  what  is  necessary  now  is  to  con- 
duct space  research  and  also  to  proceed 
with  international  negotiations?  These 
things  must  be  done  primarily  by  the 
Government.    I  think  that  the  commit- 


tee report  to  the  House  is  revealing.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  page  8  con- 
cludes that  the  reason  for  the  urgency 
for  this  legislaton  is  to  insure  private 
ownership.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  pro- 
ceeding with  th,s  legislation  we  in  any 
way  advance  the  date  when  the  commu- 
nications satellite  system  will  be  opera- 
tional. We  know  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  t.^ie  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  are  proceed- 
ing rapidly  with  this  development.  They 
are  moving  ahead  and  will  produce  in 
.'.hort  order  a  really  revolutionary  con- 
cept, which  will  provide  communications 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  provided  we 
provide  the  proper  form  of  organization 
to  see  to  it  that  the  objectives  are  not 
impeded,  are  not  impaired  and  are  not 
obstructed  by  a  private  monopoly  which 
will  necessarily  be  dominated  by  the  self- 
mtcrest  of  the  private  corporations 
which  will  constitute  the  largest  in- 
vestors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  space  is  the  greatest 
natural  resource  of  our  time.  We  do  not 
even  know  its  vast  potentialities.  Why 
.should  we  hasten  to  give  away  the  fruits 
of  the.se  billions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  a  private  monopoly? 
Our  great  space  achievements  have  been 
made  po.ssible  only  by  the  entire  Amer- 
ican public's  investment.  The  full  value 
of  this  investment  should  stay  with  the 
American  people.  I  believe  that,  if  the 
Government  retains  ownership  of  the 
.satellites  and  the  ground  stations  and 
leases  Uie  use  of  them  to  carriers  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  we  will  assure 
that  the  benefits  :'rom  this  great  public 
re.'-ource  will  be  preserved  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  people. 

Mr  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
ihe  uentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr    KOWALSKI.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
want  to  express  myself  as  being  in  full 
;  uppoi  t  of  the  splendid  statement  which 
lia.s  been  made  b.v  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  RvanJ. 
Mr.  RYAN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    KOWALSKI.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
wish  to  express  ray  opposition  to  the 
le^'islation    before    the    House.      Let    us 
make  no  mistake  about  the  bill  before 
us — It    proposes    to    place    in    private 
hands  a  Government-created  monopoly 
over  a  natural  resource  made  produc- 
tive by  Government-financed  technology. 
Henceforth,  if  we  pass  this  biU  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  will  be  able  to  use  only 
such    facilities    as    this    profit-invented 
monopoly  chooses  to  make  available,  at 
a  toll  which  assures  It  a  very  comfortable 
profit.    Through  regulation,  we  may  ex- 
ercise .some  restraint:  but  we  will  give  up 
all  of  our  right  and  power  to  act  affirma- 
tively on  space  satellite  communication. 
Do:s  our  foreign   policy  and  our  con- 
venience require  continuously  operating 
circuits  with  every  country,  around  the 
globe?    The  unprcfltabihty  of  many  of 
these    may    foreclose    them.     Does    our 
prestine.  or  our  spirit  of  adventure,  call 
for   the   development   of   ever-new   sys- 
tems, higher  satellites  in  additional  func- 
tions?   The  rational  monopolist  will  not 
obsolete  an  existing  system  before  it  has 
paid  for  itself.    Are  our  people  and  the 


world  best  served  by  low  rates?  The 
private  owner  is  best  served  by  high 
rates.  No  regulatory  commission  has 
any  right  to  require  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  operate  at  less  than  a  reason- 
able profit,  or  to  place  its  investment  in 
any  type  of  facility  which  its  business 
judgment  considers  unwise. 

Two  things  make  space  satellite  com- 
munications possible:  First,  the  natural 
resources  of  space  and  the  radio  spec- 
trum which  belong  to  all  the  people;  and, 
second,  the  aerospace  capability  which 
the  United  States,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  Congress,  developed  at  great  cost. 
To  the  first,  the  people  are  entitled  by 
birthright.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
second  by  proprietary  right. 

How   much   treasure,   contributed   by 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country,  has  been 
expended,  and  will  certainly  yet  be  ex- 
pended, in  developing  the  technological 
capacity  to  put  aloft  and  use  communi- 
cations satellites?    On  all  space  capabil- 
ity, much  of  which  will  be  utilized  in 
satellite    communications    and    without 
which  there  can  be  no  communications 
satellite,    estimates   are   that  our   tax- 
payers   have    spent    $25     billion.      On 
communications   satellite  research   and 
development  alone,  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  have  spent  $470 
million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1962.    Dr. 
E.  C.  Welch,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil, testified  that  the  taxpayers  have  fi- 
nanced in  excess  of  90  percent  of  our 
space       communications       competence. 
Does  the  bill  before  us  require  the  private 
monopoly  to  pay  anything  for  this  val- 
uable asset?    It  does  not.    It  constitutes, 
simply,  a  giveaway,   and   the   Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  give.     James  E. 
Webb,  NASA  Administrator,  testified  be- 
fore  the   House   Commerce   Committee 
that  NASA  research  and  development  on 
space  communications  will  not  end  with 
the  establishment  of  the  satellite  cor- 
poration, but  will  continue  as  before — 
and  the  advances  made  will  be  available 
to  the  satellite  corporation  at  no  charge. 
The  President  does  not  deny  or  ignore 
the  vast  taxpayer  investment  in  space 
communication,    and    he    acknowledges 
that  it  would  be  inequitable  to  give  this 
asset  to  a  favored  few.  leaving  the  tax- 
payers without  a  shred  of  their  invest- 
ment.    In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  this 
equitable  consideration  with  other  mo- 
tives, the  President  suggested  that  one- 
half  the  stock  of  the  corporation  be  made 
available  for  purchase  by  the  American 
public.    A  variation  of  this  proposal  is 
embodied  in  the  bill.    But  surely,  it  must 
be  known  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  that  the  class  of  stockholders  is 
not  coextensive  with  the  class  of  tax- 
payers— few  are  wealthy  enough  to  be 
stockholders.    Classically,  one  buys  stock 
with  surplus  funds,  after  the  taxes  are 
paid,  the  needs  of  life  provided,  and  sav- 
ings  and    insurance   are   adequate.     A 
recent  study  found  that  1.6  percent  of 
adults  in  our  country  own  82  percent  of 
the  stock  held  in  the  personal  sector. 
The  proposed  remedy  does  not  satisfy 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  fashioned. 
It  is  no  answer  that  the  communica- 
tions companies,  primarily  A.T,  &  T.  and 
the  few  participating  members  of  the 
public  who  are  able  to  buy  stock,  will  be 


putting  in  additional  capital.  Rather 
than  a  venture,  this  is  a  privilege  which 
outsiders  must  envy.  There  is  no  risk  of 
loss  in  monopoly.  Dr.  Welch  testified 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
that  the  satellite  corporation  is  certain 
to  enjoy  financial  success,  for  three  rea- 
sons: First,  expanding  demand  for  the 
service;  second,  improving  technology, 
which  will  lower  costs;  and.  third,  ab- 
sence of  competition. 

It  has  never  been  made  clear  why  we 
are  urged  to  set  up  a  private  monopoly 
now.  to  own  and  operate  space  communi- 
cations.   Little  if  anything  is  yet  known 
about  what  type  of  space  communication 
system  will  eventually  be  used,  or  what 
will  be  the  nature  of  the  international 
organization  for  its  use.     Several  tech- 
nical systems  have  been  proposed,  and 
it  is  still  possible  that  one  not  yet  pro- 
posed will  be  chosen.     Other  countries 
have  not  been  formally  consulted,  and 
their  wishes  are  not  known.     Do  they 
wish  to  participate  in  ownership  or  par- 
ticipate at  all?    What  technical  system 
do  they  prefer?    How  much  of  the  inter- 
national radio  spectrum  are  they  willing 
to  reserve  for  communications  satellite 
use?     Some  other  nations,  notably  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  space   competence. 
Should  not  space  planning  be  coopera- 
tive, as  frequency  allocation  has  been? 
Technical   development   is   not   being 
impeded  by  the  absence  of  commercial 
organization,  and  it  will  not  be.    Let  us 
not  hurry   to  give  away   this  national 
asset,  but  keep  it  in  the  people's  hands, 
at  least  until  events  have  informed  our 
judgment. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRGWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  simply  state  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  that  a  few 
moments  ago,  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
that  committee  reported  out  a  resolution 
to  make  in  order  the  sending  of  H.R. 
8900,  the  so-called  college  facilities  bill, 
to  conference.  Immediately  thereafter  I 
made  a  motion  to  report,  for  considera- 
tion at  the  same  time,  the  so-called  med- 
ical facilities,  or  doctors'  training,  bill 
from  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  On  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Bolling  1 , 
by  a  straight  party-line  vote,  action  on 
my  motion  to  report  the  bill  was  de- 
ferred, thus  defeating  my  attempt  to  get 
prompt  consideration  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  took  this  action  be- 
cause I  believed  very  strongly  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  especially  the  House  of 
Representatives,  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  for  themselves,  and 
itself,  whether  it  wants  doctors  of  phi- 
losophy and  of  social  sciences,  or 
whether  it  wants  medical  doctors  first  of 
all.  I  am  hoping  that  a  little  later  on,  if 
there  is  proper  consideration  and  pres- 
sure on  the  House  Rules  Committee  from 
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the  American  people,  we  may  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  very  un- 
portant  measure  which  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  which  would  provide 
facilities  to  train  more  doctors,  more 
medical  technicians,  dentists  and  others 
who  are  so  badly  needed  In  our  present- 
day  civilization. 

I  have  taken  this  action  deliberately, 
and  purposely,  because  I  do  believe  that 
in  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  of  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Co.  staff  studies  of  present 
college  and  university  facilities,  the 
greatest  need  of  all  rests  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  and  its  affiliated  activities,  and 
that  we  should  begin  to  put  first  things 
first  in  this  country,  in  connection  with 
education,  as  well  as  other  matters. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  RoudebushI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  H  R. 
11040  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  is  in  keeping  with  our  traditional 
policy,  expressed  in  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  of  private  ownership  and 
operation. 

Under  this  precept  of  free  enterprise 
and  the  profit  system,  the  United  States 
has  produced  the  best  communications 
system  in  the  world.  The  same  excellent 
results  can  be  expected  in  space  com- 
munications if  we  give  our  scientific 
minds  the  free  rein  they  need,  without 
the  stultifying  and  depressive  controls 
and  supervision  of  Grovernraent  owner- 
ship and  interference. 

American  private  industry  has  thf 
manpower,  know-how,  and  facilities  to 
develop  a  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem in  the  most  economical  way  and  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time.  All  it 
needs  l5  the  go  ahead  signal. 

This  proposed  legislation  before  us  to- 
day seems  an  appropriate  vehicle  to 
speed  American  participation  in  the  de- 
veloping field  of  space  communications. 

It  establi-shes  machinery  through 
which  existing  carriers  and  other  pri- 
vate individuals  and  groups  may  play  a 
vital  role 

It  IS  urgent  that  we  establish  now  an 
instrumentality  for  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  this  system  if  we  are  to 
maintain  and  increase  our  supremacy 
in  this  crucial  area. 

Government  ownership  of  our  com- 
munications satellite  system  would  be  an 
abandonment  in  this  Nation's  funda- 
menial  doctrine  of  progress  through  free 
enterprise.  It  would  weaken  confidence 
throughout  the  world  in  private  enter- 
pri.se  and  provide  grist  for  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  mill. 

Government  ownership  of  the  satellite 
system  would  open  the  way  to  more  and 
more  Government  ownership  of  all 
forms  of  communications. 

Government  ownership  of  d^'lay  lAfuild 
destroy  the  incentive  of  private  industry 


to  continue  the  research  that  it  has  done 
at  its  own  expense  and  that  has  con- 
tributed so  much  toward  opening  the 
door  to  making  space  communications 
possible.  It  would  be  shortsighted  for 
Congress  to  discourage  private  industry 
to  go  forward  at  its  own  expense  with 
research  activities  in  this  field 

I  believe  most  emphatically  that  all 
private  inidviduals  and  groups  which 
desire  to  participate  financially  in  this 
new  venture  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

This  is  the  free  enterprise  way:  this 
is  the  capitalistic  way;  this  is  the  profit 
system  way  and  this  is  the  American 
way. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  miniites  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  !Mr   Collier  1. 

Mr  COIJIER  Mr  Chairman.  I  re- 
quested this  time  because  I  was  intrigued 
in  a  completely  negative  way  with  the 
approach  to  total  Government  owneiship 
of  this  pro-iram  as  prescribed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ntw  York  I  Mr  RyanI. 
who  preceded  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  Brown!,  in  the  well  of  the  House 
I  should  like  to  direct  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions to  him  to  clarify  certain  questions 
in  my  mind 

My  first  (luestion  is.  Upon  what  basi.s 
of  fact  or  historical  record  did  you  reach 
the  conclusion  you  apparently  reached 
in  your  stat'^ment  that  total  Government 
ownership  in  this  program  would  provide 
lower  rates  and  improved  services'* 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  If  there  is 
competition  forced  upon  the  common 
carriers,  it  will  In  and  of  itself  reduce 
rates  One  of  the  reasons  rates  have 
been  high  is  becau.se  this  whole  field  of 
communications  has  been  controlled  by  a 
handful  of  companies  and  dominated 
particularly  by  one 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  a  conclusion 
without  ba? is  of  fact  but  merely  assump- 
tion: IS  It  nof 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  I  think  it  is 
a  conclusion  that  certainly  flows  from 
the  economics  of  the  situation 

Mr  COLLIER  Do  you  find  this  .same 
conclusion  flowing  from  the  economics 
of  any  other  situation  where  the  P"'ed- 
eral  Ciovernment  has  control  of  such 
thinus  as  hydroelectric  power''  I  am 
speakinfi  of  a  historical  record 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  would  cer- 
tainly say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
record  of  TVA  shows  that  the  rates  were 
reduced  as  a  result  of  competition  in  that 
area  through  the  yardstick  provided  by 
the  TV'A.  which  certainly  .served  the  pub- 
lic interest 

Mr  COLLIER  Rates  reduced  through 
the  use  of  taxpayers'  money  acro.ss  the 
face  of  the  country:   is  that  correct? 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  I  can  only 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  tax- 
payers have  funded  this  entire  program 
and  have  a  tremendous  investment  in 
communications  satellites 

Mr  COLLIER  The  conclusion  is  that 
you  take  the  money  out  of  the  left  pocket 
and  put  it  into  the  right  pocket  and  then 
you  have  saved  everything  that  you  have 
taken  out  of  the  left  pocket. 

The  gentleman  made  another  state- 
ment— I  think  I  may  be  correct  in  this, 
because  I  tried  to  take  it  down  as  he 
made  it— that  profit-seeking  corpora- 
lions  are  not  likely  to  Invest  in  research 


in  a  nonprofitable  operation.  Eighty 
percent  of  all  private  research  done  in 
this  country  over  the  last  half  century 
has  been  done  by  profit-seeking  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man did  not  record  my  remarks  cor- 
rectly I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
some  90  percent  of  the  research  done  on 
space  communications  has  been  done 
at  Crovernment  expense. 

Mr  COLLIER  I  have  great  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  that  90-percent  figure 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Dr.  Welsh 
of  the  Space  Council  cites  that  as  the 
(mure. 

Mr  COLLIER  Efr.  Welsh  testified 
before  the  committee  and  in  all  kindness 
let  me  .say  that  everything  he  said  to  the 
committee  was  not  necessarily  some- 
thing that  I  or  other  members  of  the 
committee  would  agree  with. 

Then  you  do  not  believe  profit-seeking 
corporations  are  not  likely  to  invest  In 
research:  since  you  say  I  took  it  down 
incorrectly,  then  this  is  an  incorrect 
statement  and  therefore  you  do  not 
really  believe  this? 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  No,  what 
I  said  was  very  clear.  I  pointed  out 
that  history  shows  that  corporations 
which  have  an  Investment  in  existing 
facilities  will  not  progress  to  the  point 
of  making  their  own  facilities  obsolete 
and  that  Is  the  problem  here. 

Mr  COLLIER  That  was  a  different 
part  of  the  gentleman's  statement 
Then  profit-seeking  corporations  will  ac- 
tually Invest  In  research  and  improve 
apparatus  and  services.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement  ■' 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  think  we 
must  talk  about  what  the  situation  Is 
with  respect  to  this  bill  and  this  system. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment In  .space  research  and  develop- 
ment, that  the  space  satellite  system 
would  not  be  at  the  point  It  is  today. 
in  fact  we  would  not  be  here  today  de- 
bating this  bill,  if  It  were  not  for  the 
$471  million  spent  directly  on  communi- 
cations by  the  Government  and  the  $25 
billion  spent  on  the  general  space  pro- 
gram 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr   Hemphill  1. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  It  Is  time  we  get  back  to  what  we 
are  really  here  for.  and  that  is  commu- 
nications We  hear  talk  about  space. 
but  the  Lssue  here  Ls  whether  the  prog- 
re.ss  in  communications  and  toward 
freedom,  of  this  country  and  in  the  free 
world— and  I  hope  all  the  world  will  soon 
be  free — will  be  hastened  and  helped  by 
this  legislation.  You  can  talk  about 
Government  owners^hlp  all  you  want,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  in  the  field 
of  communications  today  the  A.T.  Si  T. 
and  the  private  carrier  companies  are 
carrying  80  percent  of  all  the  communi- 
cations of  this  country,  domestically  and 
internationally,  and  give  excellent 
service 

As  the  president  of  the  CWA  said  be- 
fore our  committee.  It  is  singular  that 
not  only  is  management  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate ownership  but  also  labor  He  said 
that  the  workers  for  private  companies 


have  the  know-how  and  have  done  the 
job.  and  can  do  the  job.  We  now  have 
a  proposition  here  to  socialize  this  idea, 
or  nationalize  it,  If  you  want. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  serv- 
icing this  thing  except  use  the  people 
who  have  the  know-how?  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  woald  prefer  that  we  not 
have  to  have  a  Grovernment  operation. 
I  would  prefer  that  we  let  those  people 
who  have  given  us  the  finest  communi- 
cations system  in  the  world  own  and 
operate  it.  They  are  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  the  agencies  cf  the  various  States. 
Th(  y  have  done  Uie  job.  Sure,  they 
have  made  profits  for  the  investors  of 
this  country,  but  those  profits  have  been 
f uniulcd  back  Into  Utie  operations  or  paid 
m  dividends  for  the  benefit  of  people 
who  are  sLockliolders — the  widows,  or- 
phans, and  others-— to  become  a  factor 
in  a  consumer  market.  But,  i.ince  we 
have  to  have  a  corporation,  what  finer 
one  could  we  have  than  one  that  con- 
templates a  partntrship,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  Goverr.ment  of  the  United 
States  and  private  enterprise?  What 
belter  corporation  could  we  have  than 
one  that  recognizes  the  ability  and  ef- 
ficiency of  private  enterprise  rather  than 
the  Red  type  of  a  socialistic  operation? 

It  is  true  we  are  going  to  use  the  space 
effort  to  get  this  particular  satellite  into 
Uie  air,  but  after  It  gets  into  the  air  who 
is  going  to  have  tlie  know-how?  Wliat 
Government  bureaucracy  has  the  know- 
liow  in  communications?  Not  one  that 
I  know  of  that  has  the  know-how  of 
AT.  L  T.  or  any  ether  of  these  big  cor- 
porations, which  .ire  already  regulated 
liere  So  to  me  -t  is  fantastic  to  say. 
■  Let  us  abolish  the  free  enterprise  system 
111  this  particular  instance,  let  us  look 
beyond  the  horizon  and  pull  the  skele- 
tons out  of  the  closet  and  say  something 
IS  going  to  happen  which  has  not  hap- 
pened, something  is  going  to  take  place 
which  has  not  takon  place  in  the  history 
of  the  private  enterprise  of  this  coun- 
try." Let  us  say  to  a  company  that  is 
doing  a  good  job.  "Keep  on  with  it." 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  I  am  a  little  bit  dis- 
turbed to  hear  that  no  other  agency  but 
a  private  enterprise  knows  about  this. 
The  whole  SAGE  system,  which  Is  oper- 
ating our  warning  system,  is  not  being 
operated  specifically  by  private  enter- 
prise. It  was  let  out  by  the  Government. 
I  think  there  Is  room  for  both.  Govern- 
ment ownership  oi  satellites  still  permits 
rental  and  other  kinds  of  an^angements. 

Mr,  HEMPHILI,.  I  think  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  statement  referred 
to  in  the  hearings,  by  Mr.  Bieme,  of 
CWA..  to  the  effect  that  they  had  the 
know-how.  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Arc  you  going  to  train  all  these  people 
In  the  Government  to  do  something 
which  the  AT.  &  T.  people  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  say  they  know  how  to  do?  Are  you 
going  to  cause  the  taxpayers  that  addi- 
tional expense?  Of  course,  you  are  not 
if  you  are  reasonable  with  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  refer  to  this  because  right 
now  NASA  has  as  some  of  its  experts, 
former  employees  in  the  communications 
field  and  some  of  the  top  men  in  the 
communications  field  who  came  from  the 
Bell  system,  who  came  from  the  A.T.  L  T. 
and  who  came  from  some  of  the  other 
companies  and  there  has  to  be  depend- 
ence on  this  particular  informed  opin- 
ion in  order  to  make  this  satellite  work. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  the  gentleman 
make  the  point  that  he  is  making. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  we  ought  to  thank 
A.T.  &  T  and  the  private  companies  for 
the  training  they  have  given  to  people, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  utilize  in 
NASA. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  if  telephone  communications  that 
we  have  today  were  under  Government 
ownership  that  we  would  have  cheaper 
rates? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  certainly  do  not. 
Not  only  would  we  not  have  cheaper 
rates,  but  we  would  have  less  efficiency 
and  less  sei'vice  and  the  taxpayers  would 
have  to  be  reaching  down  in  their 
pockets  all  the  time  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
our  colleague. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Had  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  ANFUSO ]  completed  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Is  it  not  the  history  of 
other  countries  that  where  they  have 
tried  government  ownership  of  the  tele- 
phone system  that  they  had  poor  sei-vice 
and  also  high  rates? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  That  is  my  infor- 
mation although,  of  course,  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  facts  and  figures  on  that 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
to  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense John  H.  Rubel  who  said  and  I 
quote: 

About  90  percent.  I  would  say  of  the  prob- 
lem associated  with  the  communications 
satellite  system  really  doesn't  have  much  to 
do  with  communications,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
has  to  do  with  launch  vehicles.  It  has  to  do 
with  spacecraft  that  you  put  into  orbit,  it 
has  to  do  with  controlling  those  spacecraft 
when  they  are  up  there  in  orbit,  it  has  to  do 
with  the  life  of  electric  and  mechanical 
equipment  in  space. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  just  confused. 
He  is  talking  about  space  and  we  are 
talking  about  communications.  I  sup- 
pose that  that  same  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  knows,  and  if  he  does  not 
know  he  ought  to  know,  that  the  De- 


fense Department  is  using  private  com- 
panies for  80  percent  of  their  communi- 
cations all  over  the  world  today.  This 
is  a  matter  of  communications.  Space 
is  just  incidental  in  getting  this  particu- 
lar satellite  into  the  air.  This  space 
effort  is  to  get  into  orbit  such  satellites 
as  we  may  have  to  use,  but  the  communi- 
cations problem  is  one  which  is  so  vital 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment come  into  it  as  a  new  thing  and 
take  this  thing  over,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  so  ably  pointed  out, 
give  less  efficient  service  at  increased  cost. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  fine 
statement.  I  also  want  to  point  out  in 
the  committee  hearings  the  predomi- 
nance of  witnesses  there  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  steer  the  handling  of  this  com- 
mimications  facility  in  the  area  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that  one 
of  the  finest  witnesses  there  was  Mr. 
Beirne  of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America.  He  pointed  this  out  prob- 
ably more  sp>ecifically  and  pointedly  than 
anyone,  E>ossibly,  who  appeared  before 
the  committee;  or  just  as  well  or,  per- 
haps, better.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  for  his 
observation.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
him.  I  think  the  House  is  indebted  to 
him  for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  our  colleague. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota for  calling  to  mind  something  else 
which  I  think  is  very  important  here. 
We  have  private  enterprise  ready  to  go. 
Time  is  a  factor  here.  Time  is  such  a 
factor  it  scares  me  to  think  that  while 
we  ai-e  wasting  time  trying  to  put  the 
Government's  finger  in  this  thing  that, 
r>erhaps,  our  enemies  are  making  prog- 
ress. The  private  companies  are  ready 
to  do  the  job  for  the  United  States  just 
as  they  have  done  In  the  trainiiig  of  some 
of  these  men. 

That  is  the  reason  I  say  we  ought  to 
encourage  them.  Let  them  do  it,  and  let 
us  get  on  with  this  thing  for  the  progress 
of  communications  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  AnfusoI. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, HJl.  11040,  which  is  a  compromise 
of  the  original  recommendations  of  the 
administration  for  the  United  States  as 
a  participant  in  a  global  satellite  com- 
munications system  and  the  views  of  the 
communications  industry  in  the  matter. 

This  bill  would  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  a  private  corporation, 
on  a  profitmaking  basis,  owned  half  by 
individual  stockholders  and  half  by  pri- 
vate communications  carriers.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  to  be  no  Government 
ownership  of  the  corporation  in  any  way. 
and  that  Government  controls  or  regu- 
lations would   be   at  a   minimum   and 
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limited  to  such  matters  as  FCC  licensing 
of  ground  stations,  the  determination  of 
rates,  the  sui>ervislon  of  stock  issuances 
and  similar  matters  which  are  also  appli- 
cable in  other  private  enterprises. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  Is  definitely  In 
the  public  interest  and  will  help  bring 
the  benefits  of  space  communication  to 
the  American  people  in  a  most  efDcient 
manner  and  at  reasonable  rates.  It 
would  help  save  money  for  the  American 
taxpayer  since  private  industry  and  pri- 
vate Investors  would  provide  the  funds, 
the  experience  and  the  know-how  in 
developing  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  just  as  they  did  in 
the  case  of  existing  communications 
system  which  is  the  best  in  the  world  and 
which  they  developed  under  Government 
regulation. 

I  want  to  commend  private  industry 
and  particularly  A.T.  L  T.  for  their 
initiative  in  getting  this  program  started 
with  their  own  money,  and  the  know- 
how  In  developing  the  communicatiotis 
satellite.  Were  it  not  for  these  sources 
this  program  would  never  have  gotten 
I  underway. 

Let  me  emphasize  another  very  im- 
portant factor.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
second  to  any  other  nation  in  space  com- 
munications. We  must  also  make  sure 
that  q;>ace  communications,  just  as  other 
space  explorations,  must  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  In  order  to  assure  the  de- 
velopment of  space  communications 
along  those  lines  and  that  we  play  a 
leading  role  li>  it.  it  is  imperative  that  we 
adopt  a  national  policy  of  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  U.S.  portion  of 
the  International  communications  sys- 
tem. We  must  take  early  and  definite 
steps  to  prevent  preemption  of  this  very 
imc>ortant  field  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

The  bill  under  consideration  lays  the 
foundation  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
global  system.  The  actual  establishment 
of  a  global  system  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  future  international  conferences  and 
agreements  to  allocate  the  radio  fre- 
quencies for  the  resp>ective  countries.  I 
understand  that  such  a  conference,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union,  is  scheduled 
for  late  1963  This  means  in  the  next 
15  to  18  months. 

We  do  not  have  too  much  time.  We 
must  utilize  the  time  to  set  up  our  plans 
and  machinery,  and  it  must  be  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  which  will  be  flexible 
enough  so  that  the  United  States  can 
gain  the  support  of  other  nations  in  a 
fair  and  just  allocation  of  frequencies 
under  the  global  system. 

This  bill  will  help  us  achieve  our  soals 
in  world  communications.  It  will  make 
it  possible  to  protect  our  public  Interest, 
private  enterprise,  the  investor,  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  interests  of  free  nations 
everywhere.  For  these  reasons,  I  am 
happy  to  support  it 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  KornecayI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  2  minutes. 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  on  tlieir  position 
on  and  presentation  of  this  matter,  and 
to  say  that  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  their  remarks.  I  should  also  like 
to  congratulate  and  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Intei-state  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  to  say  what  a 
splendid  job  he  has  done  in  bringing  this 
bin  to  the  floor  In  it  are  contained 
many  of  the  ideas  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee by  representatives  of  both  indus- 
try and  Government.  As  the  newest 
member  of  that  committee,  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  a  part  in  its  deliberations 
insofar  as  the  consideration  and  draft- 
ing of  this  legislation  are  concerned  and 
I  am  wholeheart<^dly  in  favor  of  thi.s  bill. 

A.S  iia-s  been  pointed  out.  we  are  in  a 
race  with  our  enemies,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  move  forward  as  rapidly  as 
PKJ.ssible  To  my  way  of  thinking,  this 
IS  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  to  show  that 
in  competition  with  the  communistic 
world,  we  can.  through  the  power  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  ownership  of 
property,  certainly  get  there  the  fastest 
with  the  mostest. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  M.ackI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan,sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  our  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Harris),  for  his  excellent  work  in 
reconciling  the  conflicting  points  of  view 
regarding  this  bill  and  for  his  leadership 
in  dealing  with  this  most  important 
problem 

At  the  start  of  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  It  .seemed  that  it  would  be  virtually 
impo.ssible  to  report  legislation  that 
would  satisfactorily  .serve  the  public  in- 
terest and  at  the  same  time  be  acceptable 
to  the  private  companies  in  this  field. 

Our  distingui.shed  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Oren  Harris,  de.serves  the  major 
credit  for  solving  this  problem.  This 
bill,  in  my  opinion.  repre.senLs  the  best 
features  from  the  various  proposals  put 
forward  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munications .satellite  system. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  now  to 
assure  that  the  US.  portion  of  the 
global  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem remains  under  private  ownership 
and  operation  As  explained  in  our 
committee  report,  if  legislation  is  not 
enacted  now.  all  planning  for  US  par- 
ticipation in  the  international  system 
will  have  to  be  done  by  Government 
agencies.  This  bill  creates  a  private 
corporation  through  which  the  existing 
communications  companies,  other  groups 
and  private  individuals  may  participate 
financially  in  this  new  area  of  space 
communications. 

I  endorse  this  bill  as  I  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  our  Government's 
other  efforts  to  probe  the  .secrets  of  .■^  pace 
and  use  them  to  our  advantase  I  voted 
last   year   for    the   NASA   authon/ation 


bill  I  realize  that  some  people  object  to 
the  money  we  are  spending  for  the  moon 
shot  program  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  afford  to  let  the  Soviet  Union  get 
there  first. 

The  communications  satellite  program 
will  bring  more  immediate  practical 
benefits  than  our  moon  shot  effort  but 
both  are  necessary  to  assure  U.S.  su- 
premacy in  the  vital  field  of  space. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Clem  Miller  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 
Mr  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
my  observations  are,  of  necessity,  very 
tentative  In  answer  to  a  question  of 
mine,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Harri.sI,  has  said  we  must  proceed  with 
this  legislation  in  order  to  forestall 
Russia.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr  O'Brien!  agrees  that  we  may  prof- 
itably proceed  now. 

Certainly.  I  agree  that  we  must  press 
forward  as  quickly  as  possible  In  the 
development  of  the  satellite  program. 
By  all  means  we  must  do  so.  I  support 
this  activity  with  enthusiasm. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  must  enact 
this  bill  at  the  present  time?  There  are 
grave  questions  to  be  answered.  It  does 
seem  possible  to  me  that  our  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  satellite 
program  could  proceed,  and  defer  owner- 
ship and  control  considerations  until  we 
have  assembled  vital  data. 

Research  and  development,  I  am  in- 
formed, are  proceeding  at  top  speed — 
almost  entirely  under  Government  aus- 
pices, of  course.  Negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments  are  proceeding  apace. 
It  is  impossible  to  predict  where  these 
delicate  and  far-reaching  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations will  find  us  a  year  from  now. 
or  what  they  would  mean  In  the  drafting 
of  a  meaningful  bill. 

Turning  to  the  operational  field,  we 
cannot  even  begin  production  and  in- 
stallation of  the  necessary  equipment  or 
train  a  staff.  No  final  agreements  can 
be  instituted  until  some  time  next  year. 
All  these  activities  depend  on  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  which  will  not  be 
concluded  until  next  year.  When  we 
know  more,  we  will  be  m  a  position  to 
make  a  more  informed  decision.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  RCA,  Western  Union,  and 
others  have  expressed  reluctance  about 
making  any  mvcstment  at  this  time  be- 
cause they  don't  yet  know  what  Is  In- 
volved. It  seems  most  significant  to  me 
that  Western  Union's  vice  president 
flatly  states  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  not  hasten  the  date  on  which 
the  system  becomes  operational  by  1  day. 
As  he  .said,  that  date  will  be  determined 
by  wh.it  NASA  doe.s.  and  not  by  anything 
else 

A  recent  .study  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
stresses  that  we  must  retain  maximum 
flexibility  at  this  time.  for.  as  Professor 
Lipsnn  of  Yale,  a  Rand  consultant,  has 
pointed  out.  making  a  decision  at  this 
lime  will  freeze  the  situation  before  we 
knov.    what  we  are  doing      We  will  lose 
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the  benefits  of  competition  as  to  devel- 
opment and  we  will  be  making  an  or- 
ganizational decision  without  full  con- 
.siJeration  of  all  the  problems.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  pass  H.R.  11040  at 
this  time,  these  disadvantages  will  be 
keenly  felt  and  cause  great  regret. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  there  may 
be  adequate  answers  to  the  questions 
I  have  raised.  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
debate  has  revealed  them,  because  con- 
cern seems  directed  elsewhere. 

I  am  not  so  mu("h  concerned  with  own- 
ership as  with  control.  Is  the  public 
intere.^t  adequately  protected?  It  does 
not  seem  that  this  is  adequately  an- 
swered by  talk  about  stock  ownership, 
and  directorship  appointments.  We 
know  that  control  in  the  modern  cor- 
poration is  only  remotely  connected  to 
ownership. 

We  are  unloosing  here  a  vast  and 
awesome  thing.  It  Is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  signal  tower  In  any  manner. 
Some  of  the  proceedings  here  Indicate 
the  almost  Orwelban  possibilities  in 
store  for  us.  The  effect  this  will  have 
on  us  as  Individual  Americans  and  as 
citizens  of  a  diflficult  world  must  be  care- 
fully considered,  before  the  power  Is  be- 
stowed on  anyone,  however  benevolent 
their  ideals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed 
in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
xrrLE  I — SHORT  rn-LE,  declakation  or  policy 

AND    DErtNITTGNS 

Short  title 

Sec  101  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Communlcatlonfi  Satellite  Act  of  1962". 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute   offered    by   Mr.    Rtan   of    New 

■york;  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  TITLE   I — SHORT  TITT*  AND   STATEMENT  OF 
POLICY 

•Short  title 
"Sec    101    This  Act  may  be  cited   as  the 
Cummunlcatlons  Satellite  Authority  Act'. 

"Statement  of  policy 
"Sec  102  (a)  The  United  State*  is  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  a  space  commu- 
nications program  which  will  permit  world- 
wide communication  by  means  of  a  system 
of  satellites  and  related  space  devices.  This 
program  will  be  intimately  related  to  the 
space  program  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
national  defense,  and  to  other  scientific 
activities  over  which  Federal  agencies  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  and  control,  and  will  re- 
quire facilities,  equipment,  and  technical 
capabilities  which  only  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  can  effecUvely  provide.  Further, 
the  placing  of  communications  satellites  In 
orbits  passing  over  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth  has  serious  international  political  im- 
plications and  raises  difficult  questions  of 
International  law  which  will  necessitate 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  and  the 
vitilizallon  of  such  satellites  raises  antitrust 
iind  regulatory  problems  under  domestic 
law. 

"lb)  In  view  of  these  considerations  it 
Is  clear  that  If  the  space  communications 
program  Is  to  be  truly  effective,  possessing 
maximum  utility  and  conferring  maximum 
benefits  consistent  with  the  national  interest 


of  the  United  States  and  the  Interests  of  the 
users  of  the  system  throughout  the  world, 
it  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  through  a  single  Federal  au- 
thority, with  coordinated  participation  by  all 
the  other  Federal  agencies  whose  functions 
or   Jurisdictions   might  be   Involved. 

"(c)  It  Is  accordingly  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Instrumentality  which  will  own 
and  operate  the  satellites  and  related  facili- 
ties and  equipment  that  make  up  the  space 
communications  system  of  the  United  States. 
and  which  will  coordinate  the  activities  of 
other  Federal  agencies  that  are  directly  re- 
lated to  such  system  or  form  a  necessary 
part  of  Its  operation  or  administration. 

"title  ii^establishment  of  the  communi- 
cations   SATELLITE   AUTHORITY 

"Establishvjeiit  of  the  Authority 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpKJse 
and  policy  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  cre- 
ated a  body  corporate  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Communications  Satellite  Authority 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Corporation') 
and  which  shall  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  Corp>oratlon  shall  maintain  Its 
principal  office  In  or  near  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  It  may  establish  other  ofBces 
iknd  facilities  at  such  places  within  or  out- 
side the  United  States  as  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  deem  appropriate. 

"Board  of  Directors 
"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  be 
directed  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  three 
directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Board'),  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  In  appointing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate the  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
All  other  officials,  agents,  and  employees 
shall  be  designated  and  selected  by  the 
Board.  Each  member  of  the  Board,  and  each 
of  its  ofBcers,  before  entering  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  shall  subscribe  to  an  oath 
(or  affirmation)  to  support  the  Constltutloi > 
of  the  United  States  and  to  perform  faith- 
fully and  impartially  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  him  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  nomination,  one  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  one  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  A  successor  to  a  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  members  and  shall  have 
a  term  of  office  expiring  nine  years  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

"(c)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Board  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(d)  Vacancies  in  the  Board,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  two  members  In  office,  shall 
not  impair  the  powers  of  the  Board  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  Corporation,  and 
two  of  the  members  In  office  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Board. 

"(e)  Each  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
a  year  (or  $20,500  in  the  case  of  the  Chair- 
man) ,  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  as  cur- 
rent expenses.  Members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Corporation  for  actual 
expenses  (including  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses)  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Board  by 
this  Act.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall, 
during  his  continuance  in  office,  be  engaged 


In  any  other  business,  but  each  member 
shall  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(f)  No  director  shall,  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office,  have  a  financial  interest 
in  any  corporation,  firm,  institution,  or  other 
person  or  entity  which  may  enter  into  any 
contractual  relation  with  the  Corporation  or 
otherwise  participate  in  the  activities  con- 
templated by  this  Act. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  direct  the  exercise 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  Corporation. 

"Officers  and  employees 
"Sec  203.  (a)  The  Board  shall,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  civil  service  laws 
applicable  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  employ  such  officers,  employ- 
ees, attorneys,  agents,  and  consultants  as 
are  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, fix  their  compensation,  define  their 
duties,  require  bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the 
Board  may  designate,  and  provide  a  system 
of  organization  to  fix  responsibility  and  pro- 
mote efficiency.  Any  person  so  employed 
may  be  removed  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Board.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  classified  and  remunerated 
in  conformity  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  and  the  pay  scale  of  the  United  States 
civil  service,  except  as  specifically  exempted 
by  this  Act.  By  a  majority  recorded  vote 
of  the  Board,  particular  contract,  short-term, 
or  expert  employees  of  the  Corporation  may 
be  exempted  from  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  and  the  pay  scale  of  the  U.S.  civil 
service. 

"(b)  In  the  employment,  selection,  classi- 
fication, and  promotion  of  ofllcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation,  no  political  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  emplojonents  and 
promotions  shall  be  given  eaxd  made  only  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  who  Is  found  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President;  and  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Board  who  is  found  by  the  Board  to  be 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection  shaM 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  benefits  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees 
of  the  United  States  suffering  injuries  while 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  fur 
other  purposes,'  approved  September  7.  1M6. 
as  amended,  shall  extend  to  persons  given 
emplo3rment  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act. 

"(d)  All  contracts  to  which  the  Corpora- 
tion is  a  party  and  which  require  the  em- 
plojmient  of  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the 
construction,  alteration,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  buildings  or  other  structures  or 
facilities  shall  contain  a  provision  that  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for 
work  of  a  slmUar  nature  in  the  vicinity  shall 
be  paid  to  such  laborers  or  mechanics.  In 
the  event  any  dispute  arises  as  to  what  are 
the  prevailing  rates  of  wages,  the  question 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  determination,  and  his  decision  shall  be 
final.  In  the  determination  of  such  pre- 
vailing rate  or  rates,  due  regard  shall  be 
given  to  those  rates  which  have  been  secured 
through  collective  agreement  by  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employees.  Where 
such  work  as  Is  described  in  this  subsection 
Is  done  directly  by  the  Corporation,  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  such  work  had  been 
let  by  contract. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest the  assistance  and  advice  of  any  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  any  mdependent  office  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  to  enable  the  Corporation 
the  better  to  carry  out  its  powers  success- 
fully, and  as  far  as  practicable  shall  utilize 
the  services  of  such  officers,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees,  and  the  President  shall.  If  In   his 
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opinion  the  public  Intcrett.  ••rvlce,  or  econ- 
omy K)  require,  direct  th»t  euch  aMletance. 
advice,  and  eervlce  be  rendered  to  the  Cor- 
poration, and  any  Individual  that  may  be 
by  the  Preeldent  dlrectwl  to  render  eticii 
o^laUnce.  advice,  and  eervlce  mhAU  be  there- 
iirter  aubject  to  the  ordera,  rules,  and  regu- 
lation* or  the  Board,  and  the  Corporation 
sh.ill  reimburse  auch  department,  office,  or 
.ij;ency  for  the  compensation  of  auch  Indi- 
viduals while  serving  pursuAnt  to  such 
d;rcction 

•'Corporate  powers 

■  Sec  204  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
ihla  Act,  the  Corporation — 

••(1)  shall  have  succession  in  Its  corporv.e 
name; 

"(2)  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  se.il, 
which  shall  Tie  Judicially  noticed; 

"(3)  shall  have  power  to  enter  lnt.->  su  h 
contracts  and  agreements,  and  to  exercise 
such  powers  and  do  such  things,  a^  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
powers  now  or  hereafter  conferred  upon  it 
by  law;  and 

"(4)  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate 
name  and  may  settle  and  adjust  claims  held 
by  It  against  other  parties  or  persons  and 
by  other  parties  and  persons  againat  it.  ex- 
cept claims  cognizable  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Clalma  Act.  The  district  courts  of  the 
Unlte<l  States  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
of  all  proceedings  agalnat  the  Corporation 
or  against  any  director,  officer,  employee,  ur 
agent  thereof  by  reason  of  his  t>elr.g  such 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent.  ,iud  the 
Corporation  or  any  such  director,  officer.  en\- 
ployee.  or  agent  thereof  who  Is  a  defendant 
In  any  such  suit  may,  at  any  time  before  the 
trial  thereof,  remove  such  suit  from  a  St.ite 
court  Into  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  proper  district  by  following 
the  prtx-edure  for  the  removal  of  causes 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  Is  hereby  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, right  of  eminent  domain,  or 
donation,  such  real  and  personal  property 
and  any  interest  therein,  and  may  sell,  lease. 
DC  otherwise  dL»p<jAe  of  any  reai  and  porsun.il 
property  and  any  Interest  therein,  as  In  Its 
judgment  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Title  to  all  real 
property  or  interest  therein,  whether  ac- 
quired by  condeniu.<ition  or  otherwise,  sh.Ul 
be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  titatea 
of  America,  and  thereupon  such  real  prop- 
erty shall,  f  ir  the  purp<«es  of  this  Act,  be 
entrusted  to  l^ie  Corporation  as  agent  L>f  thp 
I'nlted  States  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act:  and 

"i2i  to  purchase  and  acquire  such  mate- 
rials and  othiT  personal  property  aa  may  be 
required  to  carry  lut  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  All  purchases  aiid  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services,  except  for  personal  services, 
made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  made  after 
advertising.  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
tun^  sufficiently  in  advance  of  opening  bids. 
as  the  Board  .shall  determine  to  be  adequ.ite 
to  Insure  notice  and  opportunity  tor  corn- 
petition  P'lHiitcd.  however.  That  adverti.se- 
ment  shall  not  be  required  when  lA)  the 
Board  deLernilnes  that  an  emergency  re- 
quires ImmeUl.ite  delivery  of  the  supplies 
or  perform.mce  of  the  services;  or  i  B  i  re- 
pair p.irts,  accessories,  supplemental  equip- 
ment, or  services  are  required  for  supplies 
or  .services  prnvlnisly  furnished  or  contracted 
for,  or  (C)  the  aggregate  amount  Involved 
In  any  purch  i,«e  'if  supplies  .r  procurement 
of  ."crvice.s  docs  not  e.xceed  $500.  in  which 
c  i*es  such  purchases  of  supplies  or  prL>«.-ure- 
nient  of  services  may  be  made  la  the  open 
iiKirltet  In  the  manner  common  among  busl- 
i)»ssmen  Proi  uit-d  further.  That  in  compar- 
ing bids  and  in  making  awards  the  Bourd 
may  con.slder  such  factors  as  relative  quality 
and  adaptability  of  supplies  or  services,  the 
b.dder'3  flnanclal  responsibility,  skti:.  experi- 


ence, record  of  Integrity  In  dealing,  and  abil- 
ity to  furnish  repairs  and  mainten.mce  serv- 
ices, and  the  time  of  delivery  >r  performance 
offered. 

'lO  In  exercising  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  In  the  purch.iae  of  any  reul 
estate  or  the  acquisition  of  real  esUte  by 
condemnation,  the  prijceedings  shall  be  in- 
stituted In  the  United  States  district  court 
f')r  the  district  In  which  the  property  In- 
volved Is  located. 

■f  ift<;  nrin^  arid  accounting 

"Src.  205  (ai  T>  obtain  funds  fi>r  the 
ptirpoee  of  carrying  out  \t»  functions  undrr 
this  Act.  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
l.^sue  and  sell  t>ind.s  not  exceeding  m  the 
ngKregate  $,iOO  (Xjo  ooo  oiitst.mding  at  anv 
one  time  Such  bfimls  shall  be  In  such 
Jornis  and  den  iminatlons.  have  such  rnatu- 
rifie.".  be  s<.)Id  at  such  price.'*,  bear  s.uch  rates 
of  liitercs'.,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
c.ii.ditlon.s  .us  ni.iy  be  pre.scrSbod  by  the  IJ  •,ird 
with  tht«  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  iho 
Treasurv  Su<-h  bonds  .shall  tx-  fully  and 
unconclitioniilly  guaranteed  rx'tli  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  IntereRt  by  the  UrUted  Ktaten,  and 
such  guarantee  shall  be  expressed  on  the  face 
thereof,  and  such  bonds  shall  be  lawful  In- 
ves'inent.s  and  may  be  accepted  as  serurify 
for  all  nducliry.  trust,  and  public  funds  tl.e 
Investment  or  dt-p<»ilt  of  which  Is  under  the 
authority  or  control  of  the  United  .States  or 
nny  offl.-cr  or  <  fficers  there<jf  In  the  event 
that  the  Corporatlwn  should  not  pay  on 
demmd  when  dvie  the  principal  of.  or  the 
li\t..,Test  on.  such  txiids,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tre.taury  shall  pay  to  the  holder  the 
amount  thereof,  which  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwl.se  apprfjprtated.  and  thrre- 
up<  n  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so  paid 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  succeed 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  h  .iders  of  such  b-nds. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorl/e<l. 
In  his  dl.scretlon,  to  purch.-use  any  t>onds 
l.sBued  hereunder,  and  for  such  purp'Kse  is 
authorized  to  u.se  as  a  public  debt  trarusac- 
tlon  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  as  amended:  and  the  purp<jses  for  which 
securities  mav  be  l.^sued  under  such  .^ct  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchase  of  sucli 
bonds  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  b<nul.s  of  t.he 
Corporation  acquired  by  him  under  thl.t  sec- 
tU)n  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
b<incls  shall  be  treated  In  every  respect  as  a 
public  debt  tmn.sacti'^n  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
rreasury.  the  Corporation  shall  have  power 
to  purchase  sxii-h  txmds  In  the  open  market 
at  any  time  and  at  any  price. 

"bi  The  net  proceeds  for  each  J^sc.il  year 
derived  by  the  Board  from  the  activities  of 
the  Corj»iratlon.  Including  the  dlsfxjsltloa 
>f  any  reil  or  personal  property,  after  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  an  amount  deemed  by  the  Board 
<is  necessary  to  withhold  as  operating  c.ipt'.il 
IT  devoted  by  the  B<.>ard  to  the  conduct  of 
new  or  expanded  activities,  sh.ill  be  paid 
H.t  I  t!.(>  IrtMsury  of  the  Ur.l'ed  States  at 
the  end  of  each  calendf»r  year  or  U'-ed  fo 
redeem  bon<l«  i  wue<l  \mder  subsection  (n> 
.Anv  fumlB  retained  by  the  Corporation  sh.Tll 
be  de.oted  only  t.)  activities  of  a  character 
directly  incidental  to  the  projects  authTi/ed 
by  the  Congress  except  aS  appropriated  by 
the    Cor.icress    fur    the    specific    purposes 

■■ic)  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  b<v  ks  of 
account  T!ie  system  rif  accounts  rind  t)<">oks 
and  records  kept  for  that  purp<-ise  sh.iU  bo 
subject  Ui  the  approval  of  the  C''>niptr"l!er 
Oeneral  of  the  United  .S'.ii'es  as  to  their 
adequacy  for  the  accounting  purposes  of 
the  Corporation.  In  Decemix-r  of  each  yar 
the  Board  shall  flle  with  the  Pre.sldent  and 
tiie  Congress  ,i  financial  statomei .'  and  a 
complete    rep  .rt    ac>    to    the    busme-Ji    if    the 


Corporation  covering  the  preceding  govern- 
mental fiscal  >car. 

'  (di  The  Corporation  shall  determine  and 
prescribe  the  manner  In  which  Its  obligations 
and  expenses  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid  Prmtded,  That  the  Corporation 
shall  be  a  wholly  owned  Government 
Cor;  oration  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Government  Corp«)ratlon  Control  Act.  and  Its 
transactions  and  o[>eratluns  shall  be  subject 
to  control  m  the  manner  provided  In  that  Act 
except  as  spctlhcally  sot  forth  In  subsection 
ib>. 

■  I  e  I  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  relieve  the  treasurer  or  other  accountable 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Corporation  from 
Compliance  with  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  requiring  the  rendition  of  accounts  for 
adjustment  and  settlement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2iQ  of  the  revised  statutes,  as  amended 
and  accounts  for  all  receipts  and  disbtirse- 
menta  by  or  for  the  Corporation  shall  be 
rendered  accordingly  Provided,  That  subject 
only  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures and  to  enter  Into  such  contracts, 
agreeir.ents.  and  arrangements,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  in  such  manner  as 
It  may  deem  necessary.  Including  the  final 
settlement  of  all  claims  and  litigation  by 
or  ag  ilnst  the  Corporation;  and.  notwlth- 
standlni^  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
the  Cioneral  Accounting  Cifflce.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  or 
other  account.ible  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation,  shall  not  disallow  credit  for 
r.or  withhold  funds  because  of,  any  expendi- 
ture which  the  Board  shall  determine  to 
have  been  necefisary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"ifi  The  CorpKiratlon  shall  determine  its 
own  system  of  admliustrallve  accounts  and 
the  forn^s  and  contents  of  its  contracts  and 
other  business  d  >cuments  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Act 

"(ffi  All  appropriations  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  title  (Including  appropriations  to 
provide  Initial  capital  for  the  Corporation) 
are  hereby  authorized. 

■■•nTLE  III — rrNcnoNs  or  the  authority 
"In  general 

Sec  301  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Corjxiratlon  to  administer  the  space  com- 
munications program  of  the  United  States, 
In  acc<irdance  with  the  jxjllcy  and  purpose 
set   forth   In  section    102 

'  ibi  In  carrying  out  such  function  the 
Corpor.ition,  in  accordance  witu  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall — 

"(11  provide  for  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  the  satellites  and  related 
fa<ilitle8  and  equipment  making  up  the 
space  Communications  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  own,  operate,  and  service  sucli 
mitellites  and  all  necessary  facilities  and 
equipment; 

(31  coordinate  other  Federal  activities 
which  are  related  to  or  form  a  part  of  the 
space  commuiUcallons  program,  and  co- 
ordinate such  activities  with  related  activi- 
ties of  State  and  local  governmental  agen- 
c.es  and  private  persons; 

■  (J)  provide  f  ir  the  launching  and  place- 
ment m  orbit  of  corrununlcatlons  satellites 
t:trough  arrangements  with  the  National 
Aer  iiiautics  and  Space  Administration  as 
specirtetl  in  section  302: 

■■(4  I  lease  "r  otherwise  make  available  the 
facilities  of  the  space  communlcatlorLS  sys- 
tem to  authorized  users  m  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  303 

■  i5(  provide  1  ir  the  development  of  the 
fpace  communications  system  as  an  effective 
w  irUlwide  .system,  and  make  arrangements 
for  foreign  p>artlcipation  In  such  system  in 
the  manner  specified  In  section  304;   and 

(6)  take  any  and  all  other  actions  which 
nuiy  be  necj'.ssary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  jxiUcy  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 
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■Lauruiiing  and   placement   of  communica- 
tions satellites 
•Stc   302    la)   In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
rrdures    set    forth    In    subsection     (b).    the 
Naiunal    Aeronautics    and    Space    Admlnls- 

t'ation  shall    - 

,li  furnish  the  launch  vehicles  required 
f  r  the  space  communications  system  on  a 
5.  hedule  which  will  facilitate  Its  economical 
and  efficient  development  and  operation; 

(2 1  launch  the  communications  satellites 
and  Uirnish  the  necessary  launch  crews  and 
as8iK.nated  services. 

••(3  I  consult  with  the  Co-poratlon  on  the 
technical  sj^eclflcatlons  for  satellites  and  all 
necessary  facilities  and  equipment;   and 

•'(41  coordinate  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  lis  research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  space  telecommunica- 
tions with  that  of  the  Corporation  so  as  to 
give  miiximum  assurance  of  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous scientific  and  technological  progress. 

■■(bi  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  perform  the  functions 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  at  the  request  of 
the  Corporation,  In  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments and  schedules  worked  out  and  agreed 
up»)n  Jointly  by  such  Administration  and  the 
Corporation.  In  any  case  In  which  such  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  It  Is  unable  to 
comply  with  such  a  request  of  the  Corpora- 
tiiin  because  of  other  programs  having  a 
hipher  priority  or  for  any  other  reason,  and 
such  Administration  and  the  Corp>oratlon 
are  unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  the  mat- 
ter shall  be  referred  to  the  President,  whose 
deci.sion  shall  be  final. 

"(CI  The  cosU  of  the  launch  vehicles  and 
the  launching  and  related  services  furnished 
by  the  National  Aeronuatlcs  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnlstratliin  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Corporation  as  a  credit 
to  current  appropriations  of  such  Adminis- 
tration 

•  (di  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adnunistration  Is  also  authorized  to  furnish 
other  services,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Corporation  and  as  re- 
quired for  the  successful  development  and 
oi>er.iti'>n  of  the  space  communications  sys- 
tem 

lei  TTie  Corporation  shall  consult  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  coordinate  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion I  a  I  . 

"Use  of  space  communications  facilities 

"Sec  303  (ai  The  Corporation  shall  estab- 
lish ind  maintain  rate  schedules  for  the  use 
by  private  communications  carriers  and 
other  persons  of  the  space  communications 
system  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  the  exercise  of  Its 
functions  under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  take  such  action  and  Issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure — 

■  (  1  I  that  private  communications  carriers 
are  eligible  to  utilize  the  space  communica- 
tions system  on  a  nondiscriminatory  and 
equlUbie  basis; 

(2)  that  the  rate  structure  established 
under  subsection  (a)  bears  a  fair  relation  to 
the  cost  of  the  services  provided;  and 

"i3)  that  the  space  communications  sys- 
tem Is  technically  compatible  with  and  op- 
erationally lnt«rconnected  with  existing 
communications  facilities. 

'  IC)  The  Corporation  shall  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretiu-y  of  Defense,  the  Director  of  the 
United  suites  Information  Agency,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Interested  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  providing  on  a  reason- 
able basis  for  the  use  of  the  faclUUes  of  the 
space  communications  system  by  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  the  performance 
of  their  official   functions  and  duties. 

Id)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  resUlctlng,  limiting,  or  otherwise 
affecting    the    existing    Jurisdiction    of    the 


Federal  Communications  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  rates  charged  consumers  for 
communications  facilities  and  services  by 
private  communications  carriers. 

"Participation    by  foreign   governments   and 
foreign  carriers 

"Sec  304.  The  Corporation,  under  the  for- 
eign policy  guidance  of  the  President,  shall 
take  all  possible  steps  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  participation  in  the  space  communi- 
cations system,  on  an  equitable  basis  and  on 
reasonable  terms,  by  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  communications  carriers.  In 
order  to  develop  such  system  as  an  effective 
worldwide  communications  system  as  soon 
as  It  Is  technically  feasible. 

"TITI.E  IV — MISCELLANEOUS 

"Payments  m  lieu  of  tajes 
■'Sec.  401.  (a)  In  order  to  render  financial 
assistance  to  those  States  In  which  the  Cor- 
poration establishes  facilities  and  for  that 
purpose  acquires  properties  previously  sub- 
ject to  State  and  local  taxation,  the  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
to  such  States  during  each  fiscal  year  a  sum 
In  total  not  less  than  the  revenue  lost  to  the 
State  and  political  subdivision  affected  by 
the  Corporation's  removal  of  property  from 
the  tax  rolls  formerly  subject  to  State  and 
local  taxation.  The  first  payment  to  be  made 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  affected  shall  be  based  on 
the  then  prevailing  tax  rate.  Subsequent 
annual  payments  shall  be  made  according 
to  the  property  tax  rates  effective  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  year  for  which  pay- 
ment Is  due.  The  determination  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  amounts  due  hereunder  to 
the  respective  States  shall  be  final. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall,  not  later  than 
five  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  payments  to  the 
various  States  hereunder;  the  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
on  State  and  local  finances;  an  appraisal 
of  the  benefits  of  the  program  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  the  States  receiving  payments 
hereunder,  and  the  effect  of  such  benefits 
In  increasing  taxable  values  within  such 
States;  and  such  other  data,  Information, 
and  recommendations  as  may  be  pertinent  to 
future  legislation. 

"(c)  The  payments  authorized  under  this 
section  are  In  lieu  of  taxation,  and  the 
Corporation,  Its  property,  franchises,  and  In- 
come are  hereby  expressly  exempted  frc«n 
taxation  In  any  manner  or  form  by  any 
State,  county,  municipality,  or  any  subdi- 
vision or  district  thereof. 

"Penal  provisions 
"Sec.  402.  (a)  All  general  penal  statutes 
relating  to  the  larceny,  embezzlement,  con- 
version, or  to  the  Improper  handling,  re- 
tention, use,  or  disposal  of  public  monej-s 
or  property  of  the  United  States  shall  apply 
to  the  moneys  and  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  to  moneys  and  properties  of  the 
United  States  entrusted  to  the  Corporation, 
"(bl  Any  person  who,  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation,  or  to  deceive  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  (1)  makes  any  false  entry  In  any 
book  of  the  Corporation,  or  (2)  makes  any 
false  report  or  statement  for  the  Corpora- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction  therof,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  shall  receive  any 
compensation,  rebate,  or  reward,  or  shall 
enter  Into  any  conspiracy,  collusion,  or 
agreement,  express  or  Implied,  with  Intent 
to  defraud  the  Corporation  or  wrongfully 
and  unlawfully  to  defeat  Its  purposes,  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both." 


Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  Communications  Satellite  Au- 
thority to  provide  for  the  unified  public 
control  and  operation  (rf  the  space  com- 
munications program  of  the  United  States  " 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  in  general  debate  upon  the  bill 
would  establish  a  Communications  Satel- 
lite Authority  which  would  own  and 
control  and  maintain  the  proposed  com- 
munications satellite  system.  This  Au- 
thority is  patterned  after  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  would  be  financed 
by  Government  bonds. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  Government - 
owned  corporation  is  the  only  way  to 
protect  the  national  interest  and  to  allow 
the  public  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of 
this  new  technology  which  has  been  de- 
veloped with  public  funds.  Only  2  weeks 
ago  we  turned  in  our  income  tax  forms. 
Only  a  week  ago  we  saw  the  progress  of 
the  Ranger  moon  shot.  These  two  events 
are  a  dramatic  illustration,  first,  of  how 
we  are  paying  for  our  space  program, 
and,  second,  what  space  research  can 
achieve. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  decide  who 
will  get  the  benefits  of  this  vast  expendi- 
ture in  space  research  and  development. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  in  the  last 
decade  the  American  taxpayers  have 
paid  $25  billion  for  space  research  and 
some  $471  million  for  the  development 
of  a  communication  satellite  system 
which  involves,  as  the  Defense  E>epart- 
ment  points  out,  more  than  communica- 
tions. Communications,  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  pointed  out,  is  only 
10  percent  of  the  problem.  Ninety  per- 
cent is  space  technology. 

The  question  really  is.  Are  we  paying 
our  taxes  for  space  research  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  huge  corporations  or 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans,  rich  or 
poor,  stockholders  or  nonstockholders, 
investors  or  noninvestors?  Are  the  tech- 
niques and  the  tools  of  this  program  to 
be  used  for  people  or  are  they  to  be  used 
for  profit? 

Are  we  setting  off  into  the  space  age 
with  the  greatest  giveaway  of  all  time? 
I  fear  that  we  may  be. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  am  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  our  system  of  free  enterprise: 
I  mean  by  that  a  system  of  risk  capital 
employe^  in  competition  and.  when  it 
is  successfully  employed,  paying  a  profit. 
I  am  opposed  to  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  business,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  business  regulation  of  Gov- 
ernment. But  by  now  I  think  we  all 
know  that  what  is  good  for  General 
Motors  is  not  necessarily  good  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  necessarily  true 
that  increased  steel  prices,  although  they 
may  be  good  for  United  States  Steel,  are 
good  for  the  United  States.  It  is  not  true 
that  what  is  good  for  ctmimunications 
carriers  is  necessarily  good  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  argu- 
ment  does  not   involve  free  enterprise. 
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Setting  up  a  private  corporation,  a  pri- 
vate monopoly,  to  own  the  communica- 
tion satellite  system  has  nothing  to  do 
with  free  enterprise  or  competition  or 
American  capitalism.  No  enterprise  is 
required,  and  there  will  be  no  competi- 
tion. Actually  the  Government  will  be 
.setting  up  a  private  monopoly,  a  joint 
venture  of  companies  which  should  be 
in  competition  with  one  another.  The 
President  has  described  this  proposed 
corporation  as  a  "Government -created 
monopoly." 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  ta 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Do  you  propose  that 
every  communication  corporation  put 
up  its  own  satellite  system  in  order  to 
meet  competition? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  propo.se 
that  the  U.S.  Government  put  up  the 
satellites  and  own  the  ground  stations 
and  make  this  facility  available  to  all 
carriers  on  a  comi>etitive  basis,  leasing 
the  facilities,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
couping some  of  the  vast  Investment 
that  has  been  made  in  this  space  com- 
munication satellite  system. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  KOWALSKI.  What  will  the  Gov- 
ernment own  under  this  system? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Under  my 
proposal  the  Government  will  own  the 
satellites  themselves,  the  equipment 
necessary  to  launch  them,  and  the 
ground  stations. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  If  this  were  a  nat- 
ural satellite  in  space,  then  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  providing  this  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  In  a  sense 
that  is  correct.  In  a  sense  I  think  we 
can  look  at  the  satellites  as  a  channel 
placed  in  space  by  the  American  tax- 
payers which  should  be  available  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  And  under  private 
enterprise  any  company  could  lease  the 
facility  and  use  it  for  communication 
purposes;  is  that  correct*^ 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Now  who  IS  tjoing  to  vxl  the  primar>' 
benefits' 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  has  suggested 
the  huge  revenues  of  the  comjnunicatlons 
satellite  system  could  be  used  to  pay  for 
past  and  future  research.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  McGhee  pointed  out 
recently  that  if  a  private  corporation  is 
set  up — the  Government  could  never  re- 
cover what  moneys  have  been  spent  in 
this  field,  which  are  very  large 

Yet  if  a  private  corporation  is  set  up. 
the  Government  is  nevertheless  going  to 
have  to  be  involved  in  just  about  every- 
thing except  the  profits. 

The  Government  will  have  to  furnish 
launch  vehicles,  do  the  launching,  work 
out  technical  specifications,  coordinate 
continuing  research,  regulate  the  system 
so  far  as  possible,  insure  opportunities 
for  foreis,'n  participation,  regulate  rate.s 
and  pay  for  extension  of  the  system  to 
underdeveloped  areas  and  for  less  profit- 
able uses. 


Further  the  carriers  investing  in  the 
private  corporation,  served  by  Govern- 
ment, will  not  only  have  ri.-,k-free  invest- 
ment. They  will  get  a  double  return. 
Under  the  plan,  they  will  be  able  to 
char^^e  their  investment  off  on  their  rate 
base;  that  is.  to  their  cu.stoniers.  Then 
when  the  satellite  corporation  starts  pay- 
ing dividend.s,  the  corporations  will  get 
a  dividend  on  tins  same  investment. 

Not  only  would  the  private  satellite 
oori)oratlon  be  a  private  monopoly,  it 
would  be  a  monopoly  dominated  by  the 
mo.st  powerful  monopoly  in  America — 
American  Teleplione  k  Te'.euraph 

First  AT.  &  T  would  put  up  mo^t  of 
the  money 

Second  AT  &  T .  becau.se  it  own.s 
oversea  and  other  lon£:-distance  cables, 
dominates  other  carriers  which  must  use 
thase  cables. 

Third.  AT.  k  T.  will  be  by  far  the 
largest  commercial  user  of  the  commum- 
catiotis  satellite  system  and  thus  respon- 
sible for  much  of  its  revenues. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
has  pointed  out  that  the  si/e  of  AT.  k 
T.'s  financial  interest  would  insure  its 
domuiance  of  the  corporation — even  if 
it  had  no  directors  on  the  t)oard. 

H  R.  11040  does  not  avoid  AT.  k  T. 
dominance  or  protect  the  public  interest 
AT.  k  T  can,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  will,  purchase  most  of 
the  50-percent  carrier  stock  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  nonvoting  securities 
and  bonds.  The  rest  of  the  carrier  stock 
and  nonvoting  securities  will  be  pur- 
chased by  other  carriers  who  are  de- 
pendent on  AT.  k  T. 

Although  the  bill  purports  to  allow 
the  public  to  participate  in  this  enter- 
prise, in  actuality  there  will  be  little  if 
ai\y  participation  by  John  Q.  Public. 
H.R.  II040  allows  the  public  to  buy  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  outstanding  voting 
stock  with  a  limitation  of  10  percent  on 
any  one  holder.  However,  foreign  cor- 
porations, includinu:  carriers,  can  own 
up  to  20  percent  of  this  50  percent.  In 
addition,  noncarner  corporations  can 
purchase  from  this  50  p)ercent.  How- 
much  will  be  left  for  the  public?  Even 
if  the  ordinary  citizen  could  buy  stock, 
we  know  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  who  own  stock  play  no  part  in 
corporate  decisions. 

There  '.s  another  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem which  should  concern  us. 

This  private  satellite  corporation  will 
be  buying  enormous  amounts  of  expen- 
sive equipment  FYom  whom?  From 
whom  do  most  monopolies  buy?  Prom 
themselves. 

IT  Si  T  and  RCA  are  primarily  manu- 
facturers: 60  percent  of  General  Tels 
revenues  are  from  equipment;  and  AT 
k  T.  buys  its  telephone  equipment  from 
its  huge  subsidiary.  Western  Electric. 

For  the  big  communications  carriers, 
the  supplier  often  is  the  profitable  tail 
that  wags  the  corporate  dog  And  you 
can  be  sui  e  the  proposed  private  satel- 
lite corporation  will  be  buying  its  equip- 
ment from  Its  owner-suppliers. 

Needle.s«  to  say.  the  hiwh  prices  paid 
for  equipment  will  be  pius^ed  on  by  the 
corporation  to  the  public 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Govern- 
ment owns  It.  it  can  encouiage  competi- 


tion in  communications,  can  Insure  com- 
petition in  procurement  on  behalf  of 
.small  business  and  can  reduce  concen- 
tration in  the  communications  industry. 

Government  ownership  also  is  the  only 
way  to  insure  maximum  research  prog- 
ress. The  private  carriers  have  enor- 
mous investments  in  facilities  such  as 
rabies  and  are  investing  in  a  low  alti- 
tude communications  satellite  system. 

Seeking  profits — as  they  must — the 
private  satellite  corporation  simply  will 
not  move  as  fast  as  possible  to  put  up 
a  more  economical  high  orbit  system 
\^hich  will  make  their  equipment  obso- 
lete. 

And  monopolies  are  notorious  in  their 
failure  to  push  introduction  of  new  de- 
velopments. Witnesses  before  Senator 
RrssELL  Long's  subcommittee  gave  nu- 
merous Illustrations  of  delays  in  Intro- 
ducing new  techniquesrj-for  example, 
one-piece  telephones,  modern  switching 
equipment  and  the  dial  telephone. 
Moreover,  only  the  Government  will 
undertake  research  and  development  in 
less  profitable  areas  such  as  weather  and 
navigation.  The  private  companies  have 
already  indicated  a  lack  of  interest  in 
this. 

But.  some  say,  regulation  by  the  PCC 
of  the  private  satellite  monopoly  is  the 
answer 

As  for  the  FCC,  let  us  look  at  the 
record  of  Its  performance.  The  Bureau^ 
of  the  Budget  recently  received  a  report 
on  the  FCC  from  Booz.  Allen  li  Hamil- 
ton, a  private  management  firm.  The 
report  s  conclusion  was  brief  and  simple: 
the  FCC  had  not  effectively  protected  the 
public  interest. 

Other  students  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  the  PCC, 
despite  the  recommendations  of  Its  own 
staff,  has  never  completed  a  full  formal 
rate  hearing  on  A.T.  k  T.'s  rates.  It, 
therefore,  has  no  idea  of  what  the  proper 
rate  should  be  or  what  the  components 
of  the  rate  base  should  be — the  two 
most  important  elements  In  ratemaking. 

The  PCC  has  never  checked  A.T.  It  T.s 
cost  figures  except  to  check  whether  or 
not  uniform  accounting  principles  were 
followed.  Thus,  the  FCC  has  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  rate  base  was 
properly  computed. 

How  has  the  PCC  been  able  to  deal 
with  A.T.  k  T?  By  "negotiation'  the  FCC 
accepLs  AT.  k  T.'s  figures  and  then  tries 
to  negotiate  either  a  rate  reduction  or  a 
rate  increase.  In  1953,  the  PCC  permit- 
ted AT.  fc  T.  a  rate  increase  to  pro- 
vide a  6.5-percent  rate  of  return  which 
the  Commission  staff,  then  and  since,  has 
considered  a  fair  rate  of  return  in  view 
of  AT.  k  T  's  financial  and  market  posi- 
tion. In  1959,  and  again  recently,  the 
FCC  negotiated  two  rate  reductions. 
Nevertheless,  from  1955  through  1962. 
AT.  k  T.'s  return  has  averaged  well  over 
7  5  percent.  Congressman  Ciller  has 
computed  the  amount  AT.  k  T.  collected 
by  earning  in  excess  of  6.5  percent — $985 
million.  And  this,  on  A.T.  Ii  T.'s  own 
figures. 

Finally,  not  until  last  summer,  a  period 
of  26  years,  did  the  PCC  even  try  to  regu- 
late AT  &  T's  oversea  rates.  Rates  be- 
tween New  York  and  London  have  not 
fallen  since  1946  despite  a  huge  increase 
in  trafflr     A  Rand  Corp  study  concluded 
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U  at  on  a  conservative  basis  A.T.  Ii  T. 
^\as  earning  a  66-percent  profit  on  its 
oversea  operations — "Communication 
Satellite  and  Telephone  Rates:  Prob- 
],ms  of  Government  Regulation."  by 
1 1  land  L.  Johnson,  prepared  by  Rand 
Corp   for  NASA.  October  1961.  page  74. 

It  IS  clear  that  the  PCC  is  not  en- 
ca-'uig  in  the  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ina  process  of  making  sure  that  a  giant 
monopoly  is  not  abusing  its  position  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. To  those  who  say  the  PCC  will  im- 
prove. I  say,  let  us  wait  until  It  does. 
There  is  no  need  for  haste  in  giving  away 
itic  satellite  communications  system  to  a 
private  monopoly.  We  can  always  give 
It  away:  but  once  we  do,  we  can  never 
get  it  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  also 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  estaDlish- 
ment  of  this  system  will  have  far-reach- 
ing ramifications  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  system  will  be  global  It 
will  provide,  or  should  provide,  econom- 
ical and  rapid  communications  through- 
out the  world.  It  will  expand  conmierce, 
make  foreign  cultures  accessible,  trans- 
rmt  data  for  computers  ar»ywhere  in  the 
world,  transmit  whole  libraries  anywhere 
m  the  world,  Eind  bring  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  to  the  furthest  corners  of  the 
filobe  Such  vast  ramifications  mean 
that  the  satellite  system  will  have 
enormous  social,  political,  and  economic 
ramifications,  and  many  nations  will  be 
involved  with  different  Ideas  and 
approaches. 

Mr  Chairman,  State  Department 
.spokesmen  have  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  problems  will  be  unique  and  un- 
precedented. 

The  experience  of  the  private  carriers 
in  this  field  will  not  be  significant  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
prospective  negotiations  and  discussions 
will  be  multilateral.  The  carriers'  ex- 
perience has  been  largely  in  bilateral 
negotiations.  'When  multilateral  negoti- 
ations have  been  in  question,  the  State 
Department  necessarily  has  stepped  in. 

Second,  International  communications 
have  been  of  relatively  minor  significance 
until  recently;  the  PCC  gave  this  as  the 
reason  for  not  trying  to  regulate  over- 
sea telephone  rates  until  last  summer. 

Third,  a  good  mai\y  disputes  are  bound 
to  arise  where  the  other  party  will  be  a 
governmental  entity.  These  disputes 
can  only  be  resolved  on  the  intergovern- 
mental level. 

The  only  way  of  effectively  furthering 
and  safeguarding  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives is  by  making  sure  that  the  for- 
eign policy  aspects  are  controlled  by  the 
President  and  the  State  Department. 
The  only  effective  and  efficient  way  of 
insuring  this  is  by  Oovemment  owner- 
ship, which  will  enable  the  satellite  to  be 
operated  exclusively  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Communications  will  be  one  of  the 
most  vital  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy 
t'')als  If  we  enact  this  bUl.  we  shall  be 
subjecting  those  goals  to  the  wishes  of  a 
private  monopoly  axul  relegating  the 
Government,  which  has  paid  for  and  de- 
veloped this  system,  to  the  position  of  a 
I'assive  bystander.  To  insure  that  our 
foreign  policy  goals  will  not  be  impeded 
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or  compromised  by  a  powerful  private 
monopoly,  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  Memt>ers 
of  the  Committee  that  space  is  the  great- 
est natural  resource  of  our  time.  We 
have  as  yet  no  Idea  of  Its  vast  potential. 

Retaining  the  proposed  system  in  Gov- 
ernment hands  wUl  provide  time  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  best  system  tech- 
nically and  to  negotiate  the  necessary 
international  arrangements.  Creating  a 
private  monopoly  does  not  advance  the 
completion  of  an  operational  system  one 
day.  Research  and  development  and  in- 
ternational negotiations  are  moving  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  i^ace,  as  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  know  enough  about  the  potentialities 
of  this  system  to  engage  in  a  giveaway 
of  this  vast  investment.  It  seems  to  me 
ttiat  now  is  the  time  to  reserve  the  bene- 
fits of  our  space  program  and  the  future 
possibilities  of  this  system  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  American  taxpayers.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  to  give 
serioiis  consideration  to  my  amendment 
and  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan],  and 
amendments  thereto,  close  in  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  on  the  philosophy  that 
is  embodied  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  .  It  is  a  matter  that  we  had  pend- 
ing before  our  committee,  and  witnesses, 
including  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan],  appeared  and  testified.  It 
was  a  matter  that  we  discussed  in  the 
committee.  It  has  also  been  debated 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon. I  think  It  is  a  clear-cut  issue.  I 
believe  that  Members  of  the  House  are 
ready  to  pass  Judgment  on  it,  and  I  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  18,  line  16: 

"Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 

"Skx  102.  (»)  The  Congrees  hereby  de- 
clares that  it  iB  the  pwUcy  of  the  United 
Statea  to  establlah.  In  conjunction  and  In 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  as  pwirt  of 
an  Improved  global  communications  net- 
work, which  will  be  responsive  to  public 
needs  and  national  objectives,  which  will 
serve  the  communication  needs  of  the  United 


States  and  other  countries,  and  w'hich  will 
contribute  to  world  peace  and  understanding. 

"(b)  The  new  and  ejqaandad  international 
communications  services  are  to  be  made 
available  as  promptly  as  pooslble  and  are  to 
be  extended  to  provide  global  ooverage  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  In  effectuating 
this  program,  care  and  attention  will  be  di- 
rected toward  providing  such  services  to 
economically  less  developed  countries  and 
areas  as  well  as  those  more  highly  develof>ed, 
toward  efficient  and  economloal  use  of  the 
electromagnetic  frequency  spectrum,  and  to- 
ward the  reflection  of  the  benefits  of  this  new 
technology  In  both  quality  of  servicee  and 
charges  for  such  services. 

'•(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  this  develop- 
ment and  to  provide  for  the  widest  possible 
participation  by  private  enterprise.  United 
States  participation  in  the  global  system  shall 
be  in  the  farm  of  a  private  corporation,  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  govemmental  regulation. 
It  is  the  intent  of  Congreaa  that  all  author- 
ized users  shall  have  nondiscriminatory 
access  to  the  system;  that  maximum  competi- 
tion be  maintained  in  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment and  services  utilised  by  the  system; 
and  that  the  corporation  created  under  this 
Act  be  so  organized  and  operated  as  to  m.aln- 
taln  and  strengthen  competition  in  the  pro- 
vision of  communications  servicee  to  the 
public. 

"(d)  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  by 
this  Act  to  preclude  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional conununications  satellite  systems.  If 
required  to  meet  unique  govemmental  needs 
or  if  otherwise  required  in  the  national 
Interest." 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Habeis:  Page  19,  strike  out 
lines  22  through  26  and  insert  tlM  foUow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Tlie  Congress  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  provide  for  additional  communica- 
tions satellite  systems  if  required  to  meet 
unique  governmental  needs  or  if  otherwise 
required  in  the  national  interest." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  suggested  by  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  with  whom 
I  conferred  on  this  legislation  concern- 
ing two  or  three  matters  that  we  thought 
would  strengthen  it  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  It  with  the  com- 
mittee, but  paragraph  (d)  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  a  provision  that  was  In- 
cluded at  the  outset  and  had  to  do  with 
reserving  the  right  to  the  Oovernment 
to  provide  an  additional  lystem  should 
it  be  determined  In  the  public  Interest. 
But  as  the  Clerk  read  a  moment  ago,  it 
is  approached  in  a  negative  way.  In 
other  words,  as  originally  proposed.  I 
assume  at  the  coimcil  level  In  the  admin- 
istration, or  somewhere  along  the  line, 
I  am  not  sure  Just  where,  this  was  a  pro- 
vision in  various  proposals  and  the  com- 
mittee did  not  disturb  it.  But  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  by  this  act  to  preclude  the 
creation  of  an  additional  communication 
satellite  system  or  systems,  and  so  forth. 
I  thought  the  suggestion  made  by  our 
distinguished  Speaker  was  very  good, 
that  we  should  take  a  positive  rather 
than  a  negative  approach. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  is  that 
that  Congress  reserve  to  itself  the  right 
to  provide  an  additional  communications 
satellite  system  if  required  to  meet 
unique  govemmental  needs  or  if  other- 
wise required  in  the  national  interest. 
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It  Is  a  positive  approach   instead  of  a 
negative  approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Definitions 

Sec.  103  A»  used  in  this  Act.  amd  utiless 
the  conteit  otherwUe  requires — 

(1)  the  term  "communlcatluns  satellite 
system  ■  refers  to  communications  satellites 
In  space  whofce  purp>oee  Is  to  relay  telecom- 
munication Information  between  satellite 
terminal  stations,  together  with  such  oasu- 
clated  equipment  and  facilities  fur  tracking. 
guidance,  control,  and  command  functions 
as  are  not  a  part  of  the  generalized  launch- 
ing, tracking,  control,  and  command  facili- 
ties for  all  space  purposes; 

(2)  the  term  "satellite  terminal  .stiitlon" 
refers  to  the  complex  of  communlcaf.lon 
equipment    located    on    the    earth's    surface 

•  which  receives  from  or  transmits  to  ter- 
restrial communication  systems  for  relay 
via  communications  satellites: 

(3)  the  term  "communications  satellite' 
meaas  an  earth  satellite  which  Is  Intention- 
ally used  to  relay  telecommunication  Infor- 
mation; 

(4)  the  term  "associated  equipment  and 
facilities"  refers  to  facilities,  other  than 
satellite  terminal  stations  and  communica- 
tions satellites,  to  be  constructed  and 
operated  for  the  primary  purfx>se  df  a  com- 
munications satellite  system,  whether  for  ad- 
ministration and  management,  for  research 
and  development,  or  for  direct  support  of 
space  operations; 

(5)  the  term  "research  and  development  ' 
refers  to  the  conception,  design,  and  first 
creation  of  experimental  or  prototype  opera- 
tional devices  for  the  operation  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  system,  including  the 
assembly  of  separate  components  Into  a 
working  whole,  as  distinguished  from  the 
term  "production",  which  relates  to  the  con- 
struction of  hardware  to  fixed  specifications 
compatible  with  repetitive  duplication  for 
operational   applications, 

(6)  the  term  "telecommunication"  means 
any  transmission,  emission,  or  reception  of 
signs,  signals,  writing.  Images,  and  sounds  or 
Intelligence  of  any  nature  by  wire,  riidio. 
optical,    or    other    electromagnetic    systems, 

(7i  the  term  "communications  common 
carrier"  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
"common  carrier"  has  when  used  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
and  the  term  "authorized  carrier',  except 
BS  otherwise  provided  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 304  by  section  304 ( b»  (  1  ) .  means  a  com- 
munications common  carrier  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  under  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  to  provide  services  by 
means  of  communications  satellites, 

(8i  the  term  'corporation"  means  the  cor- 
poration authorized  by  title  III  of  this  Act. 

(9  I  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spare  Admin- 
istration, and 

(10)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

TTTLI    H — rXDEXAL    COORDIN ArH)N.    PLANNING, 
AND    RtCULATION 

lmplementati<yn  o/  policy 

Sec  201  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  t(j  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

lai    The  President  shall — 

(  1 1  aid  In  the  development  and  foster  the 
execution  of  a  national  program  for  the 
establishment  and  operation,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications   satellite    system; 

12)  provide  for  continuous  review  of  all 
phases    of    the    development    and    operation 


of  such  ii  system.  Including  the  activities  uf 
a  comn.unlcatlons  satellite  corporation 
authorized   under  title  III  of  this  Act: 

(3 1  coordinate  the  activities  nf  govern- 
mental agencies  with  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  International  communlcatUm, 
so  as  to  insure  that  there  Is  full  and  eflec- 
tlve  compliance  at  all  times  with  the  poli- 
cies  set    .'orth    in    this   Act, 

(4)  ex'-rc-l.M?  such  (jeneral  supervision  over 
relatli)as;ilps  of  the  corporation  with  forelt?n 
K  )vernmfn'.s  t  entitles  or  with  Internath^n- 
al  bodies  iis  may  be  a[)pr>prlate  to  assure 
that  suc:i  r»-latli 'iiships  .shall  be  consistent 
with  the  nat:  inal  Interest  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  Ui.iteU  States. 

(5i  ini  ure  that  timfly  arraii^jements  are 
made  for  f  Tel^n  participatiin  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  use  f  a  communications  satel- 
lite system. 

i8i  tiike  all  necessary  stejis  t«>  Insure  the 
availability  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  commuiucatl oris  satellite  sy>tem  for  Ken- 
eral  (? ove-umenta!  purp  )ses  which  do  not  re- 
quire a  separate  c  )mm'inica' ions  satellite 
system  to  meet  unique  governmental  needs, 
and 

i7i  8<)  exercl-se  h'.-.  authority  as  to  In.sure 
effective  and  efllcient  use  t'f  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum  and  the  technical  com- 
patibility of  the  system  with  existing  com- 
municatljns  facilities  both  in  the  United 
States  ar  d  abroad 

(b)  Tl-e  Natlon.il  Aeronautics  nnd  Space 
Admlnls*ration  shall   - 

ill  ad .  i.^e  th»»  C  >mmlsslnn  on  technical 
characteristics  of  the  conimiuucatlons  .satel- 
lite system. 

i2i  CLKTdmate  Us  research  and  dev«'lop- 
ment  pro»:ram  In  space  Communications  with 
the  research  and  develiipment  program  of 
the  corporation; 

1 3)  ass. St  the  corporation  In  the  conduct 
of  Us  research  and  develiDpment  program  by 
ftiruishm.-  to  thf>  corp.>r.it;oii,  on  a  reim- 
bursable i>as;s,  such  satellite  launching  and 
ass.>ciated  services  as  the  Administration 
deem.s  nec(»ssary  for  the  most  expeditious  ai.d 
economlcdl  develr>pment  of  the  conuiuinica- 
tlons  siite.llte  system. 

(4)  coniult  with  the  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  t:ie  techiucal  characteristics  of  the 
communlc.itlons  satellite  system. 

i5i  furr.lsh  to  the  c«>rf)<>ratlon  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  satellite  launchlnt?  and  as.s.>- 
ciated  ser.tces  required  for  the  establish- 
ment, operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
communlc  itlojis  satellite  system  approved 
by  the  Commissl'jn.  and 

(6)  to  the  extent  feasible,  furnish  other 
services,  ori  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  the  cor- 
P'>ratlon  In  ciinnectlon  with  the  establish- 
ment and    >[>eratlon  of   the  system 

(Ci    The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, In  Its  administration  of  the  provisions 
of     the     C(  mmunlratl<jns     Act     of     1934.     as 
amended,   and   as  supplemented   by   this  Act 
shall  — 

(  1 1  Insiue  effective  co.mpetltlon  In  the 
procurennei.t  by  the  corporation  of  appara- 
tus, equipment,  and  services,  and.  to  this 
end.  shall  prescribe  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations 

i2i  msui  e  that  all  present  and  future  au- 
thori/.ed  carriers  shall  have  nondl.scrlmlna- 
tory  use  of.  and  equitable  access  to.  the  c<jm- 
munlcatlons  satellite  system  on  Just  and 
re.LSonable  terms  and  conditions  and  regu- 
late the  manner  In  which  available  facilities 
of  the  system  are  alkK-ated  among  such  users 
thereof, 

(3i  In  any  ca.se  where  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  Ad- 
ministration as  to  technical  feasibility,  hiis 
advl.sed  that  commercial  communication  to  a 
particular  foreign  point  by  means  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  should  be 
est.ibllshed  In  the  natliuial  interest.  Insti- 
tute forthw.th  appropriate  privceedlngs  under 
section  214(d)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment   i:f    such    communication    by    the 


corporation  and  the  appropriate  communica- 
tions common  carrier  or  carriers, 

(4)  Insure  that  facilities  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  are  technically  com- 
patible and  interconnected  operationally 
with  the  satellite  terminal  stations  and  wi'h 
existing  Communications  facilities: 

I  5)  prescribe  such  accounting  regulatlon.s 
and  systems  and  eng.ige  In  such  ratemak- 
ing  pr>>cedure8  as  will  Insure  that  any  econ- 
omies made  |)o8sible  by  a  communications 
s«itellite  system  are  appropriately  reflected  In 
rates  for  public  communication  services; 

itii  approve  technical  characteristics  of 
the  operational  communications  satellite 
system  to  be  employed  by  the  corporation 
and   of   the  satellite    terminal    stations;    and 

(7p  grant  a  license  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  each  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tion, either  t<5  the  corporation  or  to  one  or 
more  authorized  carriers  or  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  one  or  more  such  curriers  Jointly 
as  will  best  serve  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  In  determining  the 
pub)lc  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity 
the  Commission  shall  encourage  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  stations  by 
communications  common  carriers  wherever 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission,  such 
construction  and  operation  are  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  policies  of  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  Insure  that  each  authorized 
ciU-rler  shall  have  equitable  access  to,  and 
nondiscriminatory  use  of,  such  stations  on 
Just  and  reasonable  terms. 

Mr.  HARRIS  unterruptlng  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  st^ction  201  bo  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas? 

There  wa.s   no  objection. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ofTor 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a,s  follows: 

.^.mendment  offered  by  Mr  Harris:  On 
page  23.  line  3.  strike  out  "exercise  such 
general     supervision"'    and     Insert     "exercise 

such   supervision". 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
merely  another  one  of  the  amendment.s 
siigL;ested  by  the  Speaker,  which  I  feel 
also  strengthens  the  bill.  It  has  to  do 
with  Presidential  powers.  We,  of  course 
kiiow  that  in  certain  fields  the  President 
IS  the  only  man  under  our  system  that 
ciUi  do  certain  things.  As  reported  by 
the  committee,  we  use  the  term  "exerci.se 
such  general  supervision."  If  you  will 
ob.serve,  this  has  to  do  with  the  powers 
of  the  President  under  the  bill.  Afte: 
careful  analysis  and  study  of  the  word 
">;eneral"  it  is,  I  think,  agreed  that  there 
might  be  some  vagueness  in  the  term,  and 
it  was  thought  It  might  t>e  much  better 
if  we  struck  out  the  word  "general"  and 
said  that  the  President  shall  "exercise 
such  supervision  over  relationships  of  the 
corporation."  and  so  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  On  page 
26,  beginning  In  line  20,  strike  out  "In  de- 
termining the  public'"  and  all  that  follows 
down   through   the  period  in  line  2  on  page 

27 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  i.s 
done  by  this  amendment  is  to  aflord  Uie 
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!;ew  corporation,  which  we  are  author- 
1/1112  by  this  series  of  amendments  to 
the  Communication*  Act,  the  right  to 
have  Its  application-?  for  licenses  con- 
sidered on  the  same  basis,  utUiiing  pre- 
cisely the  same  criteria,  as  apply  to  any 
other  a.nplicant. 

Let  me  emphasize  we  are  here  through 
tlicse  amendments  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  privately  owned  corpora- 
tion. Wlielhcr  or  not  we  expressly 
uidicate  it,  we  are  going  to  be  inviting 
the  .Mneiican  investing  public  to  put 
their  dollars  into  the  capital  structure  of 
thi.^  new  corporation.  The  only  test 
which  should  be  applied  in  considering 
lUs  application  for  license  for  the  opera- 
tion either  by  ILsell  or  in  cooperation 
with  common  carriers  of  the  necessary 
ground  stations  is  the  traditional  one 
of  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
iitx-i  .•i.'^ity  There  is  no  justification  for 
the  modifying  language  which  I  seek  to 
strike  which  says  that  in  considering 
the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
nece.s.sity,  the  Commiasion  shall  encour- 
ajje  the  existing  common  carriers  in  the 
const! uclion.  operation,  and  ownership 
of  these  ground  s.ations.  If  we  are 
poms  to  invite  the  public  to  invest,  then 
this  new  entity  should  have  the  oppor- 
luuity  to  compete  on  equal  grounds 
whcic"  it  shows  conclusively  that  it  can 
brti  :  serve;  or  where  it  shows  in  part- 
i.er.ship  with  an  existing  carrier  it  can 
belief  serve  the  pubiic  interest.  I  think 
if  we  really  believe  In  free  enterprise, 
then  we  should  put  both  of  these  new 
private  creatures  in  ihe  position  to  com- 
pete on  a  reasonable  and  equitable  basis. 
I  hope  you  will  support  my  amendment 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  How  about  a  ground 
station  in  a  foreign  country  which  I 
understood  this  paragraph  w^as  supposed 
to  encourage? 

Mr  MOSS.  This  paragraph  has  no 
specific  application  to  the  ground  sta- 
tions of  foreign  countries.  This  Is 
wliert  the  Commission  licenses  an  appli- 
cant to  construct  a  ground  station.  It 
IS  very  specifically  within  that  area 
where  the  Commission  itself  must  issue 
tlip  license  to  the  applicant  best  able  to 
."^crvn  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Might  not  that  he  in 
a  foreign  country? 

Mr  MOSS.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  be  liceiising  the  stations  in  a 
foreign  country.  Those  will  be  con- 
trolled to  a  large  extent  by  the  agree- 
ments consummated  with  the  foreign 
countries. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
of  lis  agencies  would  have  any  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  ground  station  In  any  for- 
eign country. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is 
correct.  Tliis  is  primarily  in  the  area 
of  domestic  service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niz«'s  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dincell! 


Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
we  are  here  dealing  with  a  question  of 
bcuic  fairness  to  those  who  will  invest  in 
this  new  and  novel  cor[>oration  which 
we  are  establishing.  We  are  establish- 
ing a  corporation  here  with  the  sacred 
imprimatur  of  a  Federal  charter,  in  ef- 
fect. We  are,  in  effect,  passing  a  special 
enabling  act  and  in  a  large  measure  the 
investors  who  would  invest  in  this  new 
corporation  will  rely  on  the  action  of  the 
Congress  today  to  see  to  it  that  this  new 
conxH-ation  has  a  means  to  compete 
fairly  in  the  field  of  the  carrying  of  mes- 
sages and  to  make  adequate  earnings  to 
justify  their  investment  and  their  con- 
fidence in  this  new  corporation  which  we 
are,  in  effect,  creating  by  our  action  to- 
day. It  might  be  said  that  this  is  an 
anticarrier  amendment.  It  might  be 
said  that  this  is  an  amendment  which  is 
directe,!  unfairly  at  any  one  of  the 
carriers.  I  say  this  is  not  true.  I  do  not 
favor  public  ovmership  of  this  corpora- 
tion nor  do  I  take  the  position  that  the 
carriers  are  unfair  or  that  they  have 
ever  breached  their  trust  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  state  for  the 
record  that  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co..  which  has  been  somewhat 
pilloried  in  the  discussions  of  this  legis- 
lation in  the  press,  in  the  Congress,  and 
elsewhere,  is  a  fine  corporation.  It  has 
never  had  a  breath  of  scandal  attached 
to  it.  Its  officers  are  devoted  to  the 
public  interest  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
corporation  which  they  so  well  and  capa- 
bly represent  and  which  they  have  well 
and  properly  served.  They  have  given 
good  service  to  our  people.  But  here  we 
have  a  question  of  basic  fairness  to  the 
people  who  will  invest  in  this  corpora- 
tion. If  we  do  not  adopt  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  this  amendment  to- 
day we  may  well  find  that  we  will  create 
a  corporation  in  fact  but  so  crippled  in 
its  earning  power  that  it  will  be  little 
more  than  a  husk  the  people  will  be  in- 
vesting in. 

So  I  say  this  amendment  and  its  adop- 
tion are  essential  to  a  sound  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  be  passed  by  this  Congress  at 
this  time;  and  I  say  if  we  fail  to.  we  are 
engrafting  upon  the  principles  of  regu- 
latory law  in  these  United  States  a  new 
and  novel  principle  and  a  new  and  novel 
criterion  which  has  never  been  in  the 
law  before;  we  even  do  a  potential  wrong 
to  the  carriers,  because  we  say  that  the 
criterion  of  the  public  convenience,  in- 
terest, and  necessity  is  not  to  be  utilized 
in  determining  who  will  have  a  ground 
station.  We  even  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  conceivably  the  carriers  under  the 
language  which  this  amendment  would 
strike,  if  not  stricken  from  the  bill,  may 
be  compelled  to  take  an  vmeconomical 
ground  station,  an  uneconomical  oper- 
ation when  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  that 
they  should  so  do. 

I  say.  therefore,  that  in  the  very  inter- 
est of  fairness  to  the  new  investors  who 

will  Invest  in  this,  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness to  the  corporation  which  we  are 
creating,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  the 

Investors  who  will  place  their  money  into 
this  new  corporation,  and  in  the  inter- 


est of  fairness  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  this  amendment  shotild  be  and 
must  be  adopted. 

There  is  no  reason  for  language  as 
unique  and  different  as  this  language 
happens  to  be  being  in  a  bill  which  serves 
no  wholesome  or  useful  fimction  or  pur- 
pose in  the  legislation;  and  I  say  that 
this  language  should  therefore  be  strick- 
en from  the  bill,  and  that  we  should 
enact  today  a  bill  without  this  language 
so  clearly  and  manifestly  in  conflict  with 
the  public  interest. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  stipport  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Mossl,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
wish  to  add  my  protest  against  H.R. 
11040. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  confronted  once 
again  in  th&  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  a  giveaway  in  the  guise  of 
legislation,  I  refer  to  H.R.  11040.  which 
would,  if  ermcted  in  its  present  form, 
turn  over  to  a  few  large  private  corpora- 
tions, mainly  the  American  Telephone  L 
Telegraph  Co..  the  fledgling  space  com- 
munication satellite  system.  This  com- 
munication system  to  date  is  a  federally 
developed  enterprise.  It  was  conceived, 
researched,  and  developed  with  the  tax 
moneys  of  the  American  people.  To  now^ 
turn  it  over  to  these  corporations  is  in- 
equitable and  unjust.  It  may  be  scien- 
tifically unsound. 

The  research  and  development  for  this 
communications  program  is  largely  a 
Federal  Government -financed  one.  For 
example,  the  combined  budgets  of  NASA 
and  Defense  Department  for  fiscal  1963 
total  about  $185.4  million  for  space  com- 
munications. In  the  years  1959-63,  the 
comparable  sum  totals  more  than  $470 
million  toward  develojMnent  of  a  com- 
munication space  satellite  system. 

There  unfortunately  seems  to  be  a 
preponderance  of  uninterest,  if  not 
sentiment,  in  the  turning  of  a  major  new 
revolutionary  communications  system, 
which  will  have  to  be  dovetailed  inter- 
nationally, over  to  oligopolies.  The  lat- 
ter, principally  A.T.  &  T.,  will  fund  the 
proposed  operating  corporation  for  the 
communications  system.  The  result  will 
be  to  sanctify  the  iivdefmsible  concept 
of  public  payment  for  private  control. 
It  will  result  in  increased  industrial  con- 
centration, about  which  even  now  we 
profess  to  be  alarmed.  It  will  place  in 
private  hands  an  international  system 
of  commimications  which  properly  falls 
within  the  competence  of  our  foreign 
policy.  The  Congress  after  World  War  II 
properly  rejected  all  this  after  a  raging 
fight  over  public  or  private  control  of 
our  federally  financed  atomic  energy 
establishment. 

The  bill  before  us  is  objectionable  on 
scientific,  economic,  and  public  policy 
grounds. 

I  have  already,  Mr.  Chairman,  pointed 
out  my  objections  Mi  the  last  two 
aspects. 
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As  for  scientific  grounds,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  should  be  realized  that  the  com- 
munications space  satellite  system  is 
more  than  a  means  of  relaying  long- 
distance communications.  It  will  be  of 
great  significance  in  the  astounding 
space  age  for  navigation,  meteorology, 
and  in  space  research. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us,  the  Federal  Government  would 
still  of  necessity  be  required  to  continue 
its  leading  role  in  the  development  of 
the  system.  For  example,  the  Govern- 
ment would  furnish  launching  vehicles, 
launching  crews,  and  supporting  services. 
It  would  launch  the  satellites.  It  must 
insure  the  satellite  system  is  technically 
compatible  with  existing  facilities  with 
which  it  will  interconnect.  It  will  set 
technical  sc>eciflcations  for  satellites  and 
the  number  and  location  of  ground  sta- 
tions. The  Senate  version,  in  fact,  re- 
quires supervision  by  the  Government  of 
the  relations  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion with  foreign  governments  and  with 
international  bodies.  The  Government 
will  be  a  major  user  of  its  nonmilitary 
aspects  which  will  become  increasinf^ly 
Inseparable  from  military  aspects.  A.s  to 
the  latter,  of  course,  our  Government  is 
the  user 

Now,  why  is  the  bill  before  us  today, 
Mr.  Chairman?  Why  the  haste''  Why 
the  rush?  The  answer,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  give  legislative  protection  to  private 
profiteering  from  this  communications 
system  before  the  Americans  wake  up  to 
what  is  being  done. 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  concluded  in  a  report  last 
October: 

Because  of  the  many  .significant  questiun.s 
or  public  poUcy  raised,  and  the  absence  of 
precedents  on  which  to  rely,  the  Qovern- 
ment  must  retain  maximum  flexibility  re- 
garding the  central  question  of  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  system.  No  final  deci- 
sion should  be  made  during  the  early  states 
of  development  which  might  prejudice  the 
public  Interest  or  US  Internatlunal  relations 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  real- 
ized that  there  is  a  difference  within  the 
scientific  community  over  the  be.st 
method  of  establishing  the  communica- 
tions system  in  space. 

AT.  &  T.,  for  example,  does  not  plan 
to  test  Its  low-orbit  system  until  this 
June.  This  system,  if  adopted,  would 
probably  mean  launching  anywhere  from 
30  to  400  satellites  to  circle  the  earth  at  a 
low  altitude  of  100  to  3,000  miles.  Thi.s 
system  is  both  more  expensive  and  may 
not  be  as  reliable.  If  this  bill  is  pas.sed, 
the  AT  &  T  -favored  approach  may  be 
adopted. 

But  there  is  a  preponderance  of  opin- 
ion for  a  hmh-orbit  system  under  which 
two  or  three  active  satellites — which,  un- 
hlcp  the  AT  &  T.  satellites,  would  receive 
and  transmit  messages  instead  of  merely 
reflectini,'  messages — would  orbit  the 
globe  at  extremely  high  altitudes  The 
first  experiment  of  this  system  is  not 
scheduled    until   January    1963 

Let  the  United  States.  Mr  Chairman, 
not  instigate  a  rivalry  among  space 
communication  satellite  programs  that 
might  result  in  a  number  of  technically 
incompatible  systems  for  communica- 
tiotis  in  our  univer.se.  We  all  remember 
the   railroad   systems   of    Europe.     The 


Russian  and  Spanish  track  gages  did 
not  accommodate  themselves  of  the  rail- 
road gages  of  other  rail  systems  of  Eu- 
ropean nations.  International  travel 
was  thereby  impeded 

Here  Ls  a  magnificent  opportunity, 
given  the  time  that  is  available  to  us,  for 
international  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  a  revolution- 
ary communications  system. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  genth-man  from  California  but  at 
the  same  time  do  not  see  the  reasons 
for  the  rush  and  would  hope  that  action 
would  be  postponed  until  more  knowl- 
edge is  available  to  us  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  yield  to  the  gentle- 
'voman   from   Illinois? 

Mr    DINGELL      I  yield 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro.se,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  W\LTKR.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR  11040,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, ownership,  operation,  and  regu- 
lation of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon 


AMENDING  THE  HILL-BURTON  ACT 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
yest'  rday  I  introducrd  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Hill-Burton  Act  to 
prohibit  granting  funds  to  any  hospital 
that  discriminates  in  "the  employment 
of  personnel,  selection  of  profe;isional 
and  nonprofessional  staff,  or  in  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  facilities  of  such 
hospitals  by  physicians  and  other  pro- 
fessional health  personnel  " 

This  bill  IS  a  companion  to  my  bill 
H  R  10407  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
Hill-Burton  funds  for  construction  of 
separate  but  equal  facilities 

The  Hill-Burton  program,  as  it  is  pres- 
ently administered,  has  sanctioned  seg- 
regation in  hospitals.  The  program  has 
helpfd  finance  more  than  2.000  medical 
care  facilities  in  the  11  old  Southern 
States  Thtst'  States  havp  received 
$5»)2y21.000  of  the  $1,550,214,062  spent 
or  obl;gate<l  hy  the  Federal  CT<:)vtMnment 
und'  r  thr-  act  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  in  the.se  institutions  there  is  wide- 
.^pread  di.<-cnmination  aL'ainst  Negro 
citiztiis.  These  hospitals  have  segre- 
gated facilities  for  Negroes,  they  refuse 


to  allow  Negro  doctors  and  other  Negro 
health  personnel  the  use  of  hospital  fa- 
cilities. In  addition,  the  hospitals  dis- 
criminate m  their  employment  practices. 

It  IS  shameful  that  such  procedures 
are  federally  supported. 

It  IS  almost  100  years  since  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  T  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  legislation  to  elim- 
inate segregation  and  discrimination 
undt-r  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  per- 
mi.ssion  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  earlier  in 
the  day  and  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  do  so. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  RyanI? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AMERICAN  ESTABUSHMENT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  RousselotI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROUSSEIX)T  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Rovere  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Elstablish- 
ment  in  America,"  Mr.  Rovere  has 
w  ritten  a  foUowup  article  for  the  May 
1962.  issue  of  Esquire  magazine,  the  title 
of  which  is  "The  American  Establish- 
ment " 

I  will  insert  tliis  article  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

The  American  Establishment' 
(By  Richard  H   Rovere) 

(Of  this  article.  Gore  Vldal  says  "Richard 
H  Kovere  has  done  it  again.  Not  since  J 
Edgiir  Hiiovers  "Miiiters  ol  Deceit"  has  there 
been  an  expose  of  such  startling  impact  as 
Rovere  s  daring  pers<.-rutatlon  of  the  Ameri- 
can Establishment  Every  genlnuely  troubled 
American  must  read  llils  fearless  analysis  — 
twice  " 
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'  Si>nie  iif  this  m.nterlal  originally  appeared 
In  the  .American  .Scholar  ("Notes  on  the 
Establishment  In  America."  vol.  30.  No  4. 
autumn  19«il  pp  489  495 1 .  Many  readers 
professed  to  be  puzzled  by  my  approach 
Some  even  .isked  if  I  intended  my  work  to  he 
taken  seriously  I  found  their  questions  dls- 
hear'enmg  and.  I  might  as  well  add.  more 
than  .1  bit  otTcnsive  They  cast  doubt  not 
only  on  my  own  Integrity  but  on  that  of  the 
distinguished  Journal  which  had  the  courage 
to  p'lbllsh  my  findings  The  American 
Scholar  18,  after  all,  an  official  publication 
of  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Its  editors,  of  whom  I  am  one.  would  cer- 
tainly not  he  parlies  to  a  h(jax.  I  might  add. 
however,  that  the  present  work  entirely  ex- 
hausts my  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Read- 
ers wishing  further  Information  are  advised 
to  Ket  m  touch  with  their  friendly  FBI  agent 
or  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  They  may  also  buy  the  New  York 
Times  and  read  between  the  lines. 


("To  understand  the  United  States  today. 
It  Is  necessary  to  Icnow  Homethlng  about  the 
establishment.  Most  cltlzenB  don't  realize  It 
exists.  Yet  the  establlsbtnent  makes  Ite  in- 
fluence felt  from  the  President's  Cabinet  to 
the  professional  life  of  a  young  coUege  teach- 
er who  wants  to  obtain  a  foundation  grant 
for  research.  It  affects  the  Nation's  policies 
In  almost  every  area." — The  News  and  Cour- 
ier of  Charleston,  S.C.  Oct.  18.  1961.) 

It  Is  now.  of  course,  conceded  by  most  fair- 
minded  and  objective  authorities  that  there 
Is  an  esUibllshment  In  America — a  more  or 
less  closed  and  self-sustaining  Institution 
that  holds  a  preponderance  of  power  In  our 
more  or  less  open  society.  Naturally,  estab- 
lishment leaders  pooh-pooh  the  whole  Idea; 
they  deny  the  existence  of  the  establishment, 
and  disclaim  any  connection  of  their  own 
with  it,  and  Insist  that  they  are  merely  citi- 
zens exercising  citizens'  rights  and  respKjnsl- 
bilitles  They  often  maintain  that  the  real 
power  is  held  by  some  other  real  or  Imagined 
force  -the  voters,  the  Congress,  the  com- 
symps,  Madison  Avenue,  the  rich,  the  poor, 
and  so  forth.  This  Is  an  ancient  strategy; 
men  of  power  have  always  known  how  to  use 
It  'Wouldst  thou  enjoy  first  rank?"  St.  John 
Chrysosiom  wrote.  "Then  cede  It  to  anoth- 
er " '  The  News  and  Courier  Is  absolutely 
right. 

Conceptions  of  the  establishment,  to  be 
sure,  differ  widely.  Just  as  do  conceptions  of 
the  church,  the  state,  and  other  important 
institutions.  Hilary  Masters.  a  leading 
member  of  the  Dutchess  County  School  of 
Sociologist.',  defined  It  In  a  recent  lecture* 
as     the  legitimate  maflla."  •     To  William  F. 


■  Homilies.  388. 

'  Before  the  Edgewa",er  Institute,  Barry- 
town,  NY  .  July  4.  1961.  Vide  "Proceedings," 
lt*Cl.  pp  37-51.  Also  tee  Masters'  first-rate 
m  'iioi^aph  "EstabllEhment  Watering  Places," 
Shekomeko  Press,  1957. 

'  It  was  the  flKure  of  ipeech,  not  the  actual 
analogy,  that  seemed  so  striking  and  appro- 
priate Actually,  the  analogy  was  not  ac- 
tual—and doubtless  was  not  Intended  to  be 
regarded  iis  such.  The  establlshmer t  exists; 
the  maffl.i  does  not  exist.  Modern  scbolar- 
.shlp  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  myth  of 
the  mama.  (Vide.  "The  Myth  of  the  Mafia." 
Ill  The  End  of  Ideology."  by  Daniel  Bell,  the 
Free  Press.  Glencoe.  Ill  .  1960.)  Bell  cites  a 
report  by  Serrell  HUlman.  a  Journalist  who 
went  all  over  the  country  to  find  out  If  there 
really  was  a  maffia  at  work  In  this  country. 
He  checked  In  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestleailon  and  afked  the  top  men  there  If 
tliey  believed  In  the  maffla.  They  said  they 
did  not  Chicago  Crime  Commission — same 
story  [Hlllman  could  not  check  with  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  because  It  Is  for- 
bidden by  statute  to  Intervene  In  domestic 
affairs  |  But  he  did  t-ilk  with  Innumerable 
P'jlice  oCQclals,  criminal  lawyers,  criminals, 
private  detectives,  and  the  like — none  of 
whum  could  put  him  on  the  trail  of  the 
niafflu  He  was  even:ually  forced  to  the 
Conclusion  that  the  on.y  people  who  believed 
in  It  were  ( 1 )  Senator  Estes  KEFAtrvni,  of 
Tennessee:  (2)  Hearst  crime  reporters;  and 
13)  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  Senator  Kefauvth  once  described 
the  maffla  In  concrete  terms,  "The  maffla." 
he  said,  'Is  the  cement  that  helps  to  bind  the 
Cistello-Adonls-Lansky  syndicate  of  New 
Y>,rk  and  the  Accardo-Ouzlk-Flschettl  syndi- 
cate of  Chicago."  This  sounds  good  but 
Isn't  Note  that  tricky  word  "helps."  Be- 
sides it  Is  unproved  th  U  there  Is  any  cement. 
If  I  may  Interject  a  purely  personal  note 
here,  I  may  say  that  I  have  done  a  bit  of 
Work  on  my  own.  One  day.  In  the  summer 
f'f  1960.  I  was  on  an  airplane  (United  Air 
I.;iie.s,  flight  420)  and  learned  that  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  8.  Hogan.  district  attorney  of 
New  York  County,  wm  a  fellow  passenger. 
The  air  was  turbulent  and  seatbelts  had  to 
be    fastened,   so   I    could    not    approach    the 


Buckley,  Jr.,  and  his  collaborators  on  the 
National  Review  It  is  almost  Interchangeable 
with  the  "liberal  machine,"  which  turns  out 
the  "liberal  line."  'Tielr  establishment  in- 
cludes just  about  everyone  In  the  country 
except  themselves,'  and  the  great  hidden, 
enlightened  majority  of  voters  who  would, 
if  only  they  were  given  the  chance,  put  a  non- 
establishment  man  in  the  White  House  and 
have  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith  recalled  from 
India,  or  left  there  and  relieved  of  his  pass- 
port. Galbralth,  himself  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  establishment  studies,  sees  the 
establishment  as  a  rather  small  group  of 
highly  placed  and  Influential  men  who  em- 
body the  best  of  the  conventional  wisdom 
and  can  be  trusted  with  substantial  grants 
of  power  by  any  responsible  group  in  the 
country.  The  perfect  establishment  type,  in 
his  view,  would  be  the  Republican  called  to 
service  in  a  Democratic  administration  (e.g., 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Doug- 
las Dillon)  or  the  vice  versa.  "They  are  the 
pivotal  p>eople,"  he  observed  in  one  of  his 
earlier  studies.  That  was  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  the  establishment's  man  in 
New  Delhi.  (He  is  not  a  member  of  his  own 
establishment,  however,  for  he  could  not 
hope  to  be  held  over  in  a  Republican  admin- 
istration.) 

The  fact  that  experts  disagree  on  exactly 
what  the  establishment  is  and  how  it  works 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  talking  alsout 
different  things  or  about  something  that 
does  not  exist.  Experts  disagree  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  This  is  not  an  argiunent 
against  its  existence;  plainly  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  many  things.  Differences  of  opin- 
ion over  the  meaning  of  "Justice"  has  given 
rise  to  one  of  the  most  honored  professions 
in  the  world.  One  dogmatic  Marxist  may 
quarrel  with  another  over  the  prop>er  "role 
of  the  proletariat"  and  even  about  who 
should  and  who  should  not  be  counted  as 
belonging  to  the  "bourgeoisie."  This  does 
not  make  a  fiction  or  a  meaningless  abstrac- 
tion of  either  the  proletariat  or  the  bourgeoi- 
sie. The  establishment  can  be  thought  of 
in  many  different  ways,  all  of  them  empiri- 
cally valid  in  one  or  another  frame  of  ref- 
erence. Masters,  Buckley,  Oalbraith,  and 
Corradlni  •  look  upon  the  establishment  from 


famous  prosecutor  myself.  I  asked  a  stew- 
ardess if  she  would  deliver  a  note  to  Mr. 
Hogan.  She  said  she  would  be  delighted. 
My  note  read:  "Dear  Mr.  District  Attorney: 
Is  there  a  maffla?"  His  reply  was  prompt  and 
categorical.  "No,  Virginia,  there  is  not,"  he 
wrote.  Still  and  all,  I  think  that  Masters' 
phrase  caught  the  spirit  of  the  thing  ad- 
mirably. Dante's  "Inferno  "  was  a  product 
of  the  imagination,  but  it  has  helped  many 
men  to  approach  the  reality  of  beauty  and 
even  the  beauty  of  reality.  The  establish- 
ment really  is  the  cement  that  binds  the 
Rockefeller-Glll-Sulzberger  syndicate  in  New 
York  to  the  Stevenson-Fleld-Sandburg  syn- 
dicate in  Chicago. 

» It  is  characteristic  of  most  thinkers  and 
writers  on  the  subject  to  define  the  estab- 
lishment in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  themselves 
outside  it  and  even  victimized  by  It.  Wer- 
ner von  Fromm  has  suggested  that  they  all 
tend  toward  a  mild  paranoia,  and  what  little 
clinical  evidence  there  is  tends  to  support 
him.  The  one  exception  known  to  me  is 
FranQOis  Grund,  a  French  economist  of  con- 
servative leanings,  who  has  applied  to  the 
establishment  Burke's  phrases  for  the 
nobility — "an  ornament  of  the  civil  order — 
the  Corinthian  capital  of  society."  Both 
Von  Fromm's  and  Grund's  olaservatlons  are 
to  be  found  In  the  1961  Edgewater  "Proceed- 
ings." 

•H.  D.  Corradlni,  author  of  "Patterns  of 
Authority  in  American  Society"  (Gainesville 
Press,  1958).  Corradlni,  an  anthropologist, 
draws  striking  parallel  between  the  Amer- 
ican Establishment  and  the  Ydenneks,  an 
Intertribal  council  that  still  functions  in 
Canada. 


quite  different  points  of  view — which  grow 
in  the  main  out  of  their  differing  disci- 
plines— but  they  would  have  no  difflculty  in 
agreeing  that  Douglas  Dillon  is  true  blue  or 
that,  say  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut, is  on  the  outside  looking  in — dis- 
approvingly, in  his  case.  Despite  their  dif- 
ferences of  emphasis  and  approach,  none  of 
them  would  have  many  reservations  about 
the  News  and  Courier's  definition: 

"The  establishment  is  a  general  term  for 
those  people  in  finance,  business,  and  the 
professions,  largely  from  the  Northeast,  who 
hold  the  principal  measure  of  power  and 
influence  in  this  country  irrespective  of  what 
administration  occupies  the  White  House. 
(It  Is]  a  working  alliance  of  the  near-social- 
ist professor  and  the  Internationalist  Eastern 
banker  calling  for  a  bland  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  national  politics." ' 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  definition 
is  a  pretty  good  one.  I  would  cavil  a  bit 
at  the  notion  that  "the  establishment  is  a 
general  term,"  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  collective  noun,  as  I  shall 
make  clear.  Moreover,  there  is  a  slight  am- 
biguity in  the  phrase  "principal  measure 
of  power."  Too  many  journalists,  awed  by 
their  observations  of  the  establishment  at 
work,  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  its  power 
is  not  only  great  but  invariably  decisive. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  There  are 
powerful  antlestabllshment  forces  at  work, 
and  frequently  they  prevail.  It  seems  to  me 
perfectly  clear,  for  example,  that  the  es- 
tablishment has  never  found  a  way  of  con- 
trolling Congress.'  Indeed,  there  are  times 
when  Congress  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  conspiracy  to  louse  up  the 
plans  of  the  establishment.  Whatever  the 
establishment  wants,  it  often  seems.  Con- 
gress mulishly  opposes. 

Nor  has  the  establishment  ever  made  much 
headway  in  such  fields  as  advertising,  tele- 
vision, or  motion  pictures.  The  basic  orien- 
tation of  the  leaders  in  all  these  fields  is 
antlestabllshment,  and  what  establishment 
strength  exists  is  concentrated  mainly  on 
the  lower  levels — in  advertising,  the  copy- 
writers; in  television,  certain  of  the  news 
departments  (most  notably  at  Columbia 
Broadcasting);  and  in  the  motion  pictures, 
a  few  writers  and  actors.  Still,  establish- 
ment strength  in  these  areas  is  generally 
unimpressive.  In  Hollywood,  to  take  a  sim- 
ple example,  the  Independent  Committee  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Arts  for  Freedom  and 
Peace  With  Justice,  an  establishment  front, 
held  a  fundralslng  meeting  in  the  Beverly 
Wilshire  Hotel  on  November  20,  1961.  Only 
28  persons  attended,  and  the  take  for  the 
evening,  after  eloquent  pleas  for  support 
from  Paul  Newman  and  Joanne  Woodward, 
was  $3,067.50.  (Of  this  amount  «2,900 
was  in  the  form  of  pledges,  only  about  15 
percent  of  which,  in  all  likelihood,  were 
actually  redeemable ) .  On  the  very  same 
evening,  at  the  Beverly  Hilton,  the  National 


"  The  newspaper's  antlestabllshment  bias 
is  plain  enough,  as  is  the  editorialist's  sense 
of  exclusion.  "Southerners  have  no  place  In 
the  establishment,"  he  writes  "except  for  a 
domesticated  handful  who  have  turned  their 
backs  on  regional  beliefs."  For  "regional 
beliefs"  read  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and 
Gov.  Qrval  Faubus. 

'  From  time  to  time,  it  has  managed  to 
hold  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate,  but 
it  has  never  done  even  this  much  in  the 
House.  The  Congressional  Monthly  for 
January  1962,  surveying  the  entire  perform-, 
ance  of  the  1st  sess.  of  the  87th  Cong.,  found 
that  only  19  Members  of  the  House  had 
establishment  voting  records  of  better  than 
80  percent.  Of  the  19,  who  accounted  for 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  membership, 
12  were  Democrats,  7  were  Republicans;  14 
were  from  the  eastern  seaboard,  2  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  1  each  from  Oregon,  Louisiana, 
and  Minnesota. 
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Foundation  for  Amoebic  Dysentery  raised 
more  tban  five  times  as  much.  a\l  In  casli 
or  cbecks  of  that  date,  from  three  times  as 
many  people. 

The  eetabllshment  does  not  control  every- 
thing, but  Its  Influence  Is  pervasive,  and  it 
succeeds  far  more  often  than  Its  antagonists 
In  fixing  the  major  goals  of  American  so- 
ciety. Though  It  does  not.  as  I  have  noted, 
come  anywhere  close  to  controlling  Con- 
gress, Congress  Is  everlastingly  reacting  to 
It.  Within  the  next  couple  of  years,  for  ex- 
ample. Congress  will  spend  a  good  part  of 
its  time  fighting  the  establishment  program 
for  a  great  revision  of  American  trade  prac- 
tices and  for  eventual  American  association 
with  the  European  Common  Market  This 
whole  scheme  was  cooked  up  at  a  3-day 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  at  the 
Sheraton -Pair  k  In  Washington  Immediately 
aft«r  President  Kennedy's  Inauguration  on 
January  30,  lOei.*  The  odds  are  heavily 
against  the  establishment  winning  this  bat- 
tle In  1M2  or  even  In  1963.  The  Important 
thing,  though.  Is  that  the  establishment  has 
taken  the  initiative  and  put  Its  great  antag- 
onist on  the  defensive.  Practically  every- 
one Is  agreed  that  In  time  the  victory,  even 
In  this  dttBcult  matter,  will  go  to  the  es- 
tabllahment. 

The  establishment  Is  not.  of  course,  at  any 
level  a  membership  organization  In  the  sense 
that  It  collects  dues.  Issues  cards,  or  holds 
meetings  openly  under  Its  own  auspices  It 
Is  a  coalition  of  forces,  the  leaders  of  which 
form  the  top  directorate,  or  executive  com- 
mittee— referred  to  sometimes  as  "central  " 
At  the  lower  levels,  organization  Is  quite 
loose,  almoet  primitive  In  some  cases,  and 
this  Is  one  of  the  facts  that  explains  the 
differences  In  definition  among  experts  In 
the  upper  reaches,  though,  certain  divisions 
have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  organization 
For  Instance,  the  directors  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  make  up  a  s^jrt  of  pre- 
sidium for  that  part  of  the  establishment 
that  guides  our  destiny  as  a  nation  '*  (The 
unimpeachable  source,  a  dissident  executive 
committee  member  who  leaked  the  story 
atxiut  the  Common  Market  decision,  said 
that  the  Olst  subcommittee  appointed  to 
work  on  the  Common  Market  matter  had  only 
two  members  not  drawn  from  the  council  t 
The  presidents  and  senior  professors  of  the 
great  eastern  universities  frequently  consti- 
tute themselves  as  ad  hoc  establishment 
conunlttees.  Now  and  then,  the  executive 
committee  regroups  as  an  establishment  front 
for  some  particular  end.  In  the  summer 
of  1961.  as  a  case  In  point,  when  antl- 
establlshment   forces  In   Congress   and  else- 


*  The  meeting  had  been  called  not  fur  this 
purpose  alone,  but  to  review  the  state  of  the 
world  generally  at  the  start  of  the  new 
President's  term  The  question  of  American 
Intervention  In  Cuba,  for  example,  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  and.  eventually,  tabled  be- 
cause the  committee  members  were  so  di- 
vided among  themselves.  A  resolution  w;i.s 
passed  urging  President  Kennedy  to  meet 
with  Nlklta  Khrushchev  "at  an  early  date 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  any 
basis  for  negotiations  to  reduce  tensions 
presently  exists. '  The  Common  Market  mat- 
ter came  up  when  Roecoe  Olst  reported  that 
George  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  wished  to  pressure  the 
United  Kingdom  into  Joining  the  Common 
Market  and  looked  to  a  day  when  we.  tcxi. 
might  belong  By  a  vote  of  23  5,  with  two 
abstentions,  he  was  authorized  to  go  ahead 

'"The  President,  of  course,  has  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  recent  Presi- 
dent has  abdicated  to  the  CFR  But  policy 
and  strategy  are  worked  out  in  the  council 
and  reach  the  President  by  way  of  the  State 
Department,  which,  of  course,  is  largely 
staffed  and  always  directed  by  council  mem- 
bers. 


where  threatened  the  Presidents  foreign  aid 
program,  the  establishment,  at  the  request 
of  the  White  House,  hastily  formed  the  Cit- 
izens' Committee  for  International  De- 
velopment and  managed  to  bull  through  a 
good  deal  of  what  the  President  wanted 
The  establishment  has  always  favored  for- 
eign aid.  It  Is.  In  fact,  a  matter  on  which 
establishment  discipline  may   be  Invoiced 

Summing  up  the  situation  at  the  present 
moment.  It  can.  I  think,  be  said  that  the 
establishment  maintains  effective  rwntrol 
over  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of 
Government:  that  it  dominates  most  of 
American  education  and  intellecttial  life: 
that  it  has  very  nearly  unchallenkjed  power 
in  deciding  what  Is  and  what  Is  not  respect- 
able opinion  In  this  country  Its  authority 
Is  enormous  in  organized  religion  i  Roman 
Catholics  "  and  fundament;Ulst  Pr(.-te.stants 
to  one  side  I.  in  science,  and.  indeed  In  all 
the  learned  professions  except  medicine  It 
is  absolutely  unrivaled  In  the  great  new 
world  created  by  the  philanthropic  founda- 
tions— a  fact  which  goes  most  of  the  way 
toward  explaining  why  so  little  Is  known 
about  the  establishment  and  Its  workings 
Not  one  thin  dime  of  Rockefeller.  Carnegie, 
or  Ford  money  has  been  spent  to  further 
establishment  studies  '' 

If  it  were  not  for  the  rxraslonal  formation 
of  public  committees  such  as  the  citizens' 
Committee  for  International  Development, 
establishment  scholars  would  have  a  difJlrxilt 
time  learning  who  the  key  figures  are 
Committee  niters  serve  establlshmentolo- 
glsts  in  the  same  way  that  May  Day  photo- 
graphs of  the  reviewing  stand  above  Lenlns 
tomb  serve  the  Kremllnologlsts  By  close 
analysis  of  them,  by  checking  one  list  of 
names  against  another.  It  is  ptuwible  to  keep 
tabs  quite  accurately  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee A  working  principle  ^eneraliy  agreed 
up<in  by  establishment  scholars  Is  this  If 
In  the  course  of  a  year  a  m.in  s  name  turns 
up  14  times  In  paid  advertisements  In  or 
collective  letters  to.  the  New  York  Times,  the 
official  eetabllshment  dally,  it  Is  about  14  to 
1  that  he  Is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  (I  refer,  naturally,  to  adver- 
tisements and  letters  pleading  establishment 
causes  i  There  are,  to  be  sure,  exceptions 
Sometimes  a  ^xjpiilar  athlete  or  niovle  actor 
will.  Innocently  or  otherwU-^e.  allow  himself 
and  his  name  tf»  be  exploited  by  the  estab- 
lishment.    He  might  turn  up  20  times  a  year 


■'  It   should    be    noted,    though,   that    it    is 
becoming  Influential  in  Cutholic  joumaiism 
A  content  survey  of   13  leading  CalhiUc  j^- 
rlodlcals  showed  38  percent  of  the  text  to  be 
establishment  Inspired 

^  The  situation  approaches  scandal  at 
times.  The  foundations  and  universities 
have  subsidized  a  number  of  first-rate  estab- 
lishment scholars  Daniel  Bell.  H  K  Cor- 
radtnt.  Alfred  KazIu,  and  Mary  McCarthy 
have  received  Gugneuheim  fellowships  or 
other  such  benefactions,  but  always  for 
something  other  than  establishment  studies 
A  few  universities- -Florida.  Southern  Meth- 
odist. Ramona.  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
and  Michigan  State— have  done  what  little 
they  could  to  help  out,  and  so  have  a  few  of 
the  less-well-heeled  foundations  But  there 
is  a  general  lockout  In  the  richer  and  better 
known  institutions.  Some  have  even  gone 
so  fAT  as  Kj  encourage  what  might  be  called 
red-herring  scholarship- efforts  to  prove 
that  something  other  than  the  establishment 
dominates  the  country  A  notorious  exam- 
ple is  C  Wright  Mills'  The  Power  Elite' 
(Oxford  University  Press.  1956  i  It  was  sub- 
sidized by  the  Huntington  Hartford  F'>unda- 
tlun.  Columbia  University's  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  and  Brandeis  University 
Bven  the  parent  body,  the  British  Establish- 
ment, got  into  the  act  through  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  which  Mills  admits,  went 
"beyond  the  ordinary  office  of  publisher  in 
helping  me  ^'et  on  with  this  " 


and  still  have  no  real  status  In  the  Institu- 
tion. But  that  Is  an  exception.  The  rule 
Is  as  stated  attove. 

One  important  difference  between  the 
American  establishment  and  the  party 
hierarchy  in  Russia  is  that  the  establishment 
chairman  is  definitely  not  the  man  In  the 
center  of  the  picture  or  the  one  whose  name 
Is  out  of  alphabetical  order  In  the  listings 
nic  secret  Ls  Eistonlshlngly  well  kept.  Some 
j)eople.  to  be  sure,  have  argued  that  when. 
as  happens  most  of  the  time,  the  establish- 
ment has  a  man  of  its  own  In  the  White 
Hcjuse.  he  automatically  becomes  chairman 
Just  as  he  automatically,  becomes  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  this  Is  not  the  case 
For  one  thing,  the  esUbllshment  rarely  puts 
one  of  Its  tried  and  trusted  leaders  in  the 
White  House.  Dwight  Elsenhower  and  John 
P  Kennedy  have  both  served  the  eatabliah- 
ment  and  been  served  by  it.  but  neither  is 
or  ever  was  a  member  of  the  Innermost 
circle  Both.  Indeed,  were  admitted  with 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  senior  mem- 
bers, and  Elsenhower's  standing  has  at  times 
been  most  insecure. 

I  am  not  sure  who  the  chairman  of  the 
establishment  Is  today,  although  I  would 
not  be  alU)gether  surprised  to  leam  that  he 
Is  Dean  Rusk  By  a  thrust  of  sheer  intui- 
tion, though.  I  did  get  the  name  of  the  195H 
chairman  and  was  rather  proud  of  myself  for 
doUig  so.  In  that  year.  I  discovered  that  J 
K.  Oalbrallh  had  for  some  time  been  sur- 
reptiously  at  work  in  establishment  studies, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  found  out  who 
was  running  the  thing  He  tested  me  by 
challenging  me  to  gueis  the  man's  name  I 
thought  hard  for  a  while  and  was  on  the 
point  of  naming  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  of 
the  New  Tork  Times,  when  suddenly  the 
right  name  sprang  to  my  lips.  "John  J. 
McCloy."  I  exclaimed  "Chairman  of  tlie 
l>.)ard  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  once 
with  tadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft.  and 
a  partner  in  Cravath,  de  Gersdorff,  Swaine  k 
Wood,  as  well  as.  nf  course.  Milbank,  TVeed, 
Hope.  Hadley  &  McCloy;  former  U.S.  High 
CommLssloner  In  Germany:  former  President 
of  the  World  Bank:  liberal  Republican; 
chairman  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  chalr- 
m.m-  my  God  how  could  I  have  hesitated  - 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  RelaUons,  Inc  : 
EpLscopalian  '•  "That  s  the  one."  Oalbralth 
siild  He  congratulated  me  for  having 
guessed  what  It  had  taken  him  so  much  pa- 
tient research  to  discover 

The  establishment  Is  not  monolithic  in 
str\icture  or  Inflexible  In  doctrine  There  Is 
an  establishment  "line,"  but  adherence  Is 
compuls<iry  only  on  certain  central  Issues, 
such  as  foreign  aid  On  economic  affairs,  for 
example,  several  views  are  tolerated.  The 
accepted  range  Is  from  about  as  far  left  as. 
say.  Walter  Reuther  to  about  as  far  right  as. 
say.  Dwight  Eisenhower  A  man  cannot  be 
for  less  welfarelsm  than  Elsenhower,  and  to 
be  farther  left  than  Reuther  Is  considered 
bad  taste  '  • 

R.iclal  equality  Is  another  matter  on  which 
the  establishment    forbids  dissent       Opposi- 


'  .Sotting  the  limlUitlor.s  on  the  left  Is  not 
much  of  a  problem  nowdays,  for  the  left  h:is 
been  Inching  U)ward  the  center  at  the  rate 
of  about  7  Inches  per  year;  the  only  extreme 
positions  in  this  epoch  are  on  the  right,  and 
these  are  Inadmissible  It  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
establishment  In  the  last  20  years.  In  their 
views  on  government  intervention  and  re- 
l.ited  questions,  Wendell  Wlllkie  In  the  early 
forties  and  Dwight  Elsenhower  in  the  enr'.y 
sixties  seemed  peas  from  the  same  pod.  But 
WUlkle  in  his  time  was  regarded  as  an  eco- 
nomic liberal,  whereas  Elsenhower  in  ours 
is  clearly  a  conservative  It  haa  been  esti- 
mated that  by  1968.  views  such  as  Elsen- 
h<iwer's  will  be  considered  excessively  right- 
ist as  B.^RRT  Goi.nwATFR's  are  today  and 
win  not  be  tolerated 
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tlon  to  Integration  is  a  cause  for  expul- 
sion or  at  least  suspension  for  not  less  than 
a  year,  unless  it  is  mere  "token"  oppoalUon. 
Tlie  only  white  southern  members  of  the  es- 
t.ibll.'^hmcnt  in  anything  like  good  standing 
are  reconstructed  southerners  or  southerners 
the  establishment  has  reason  to  believe 
w,)ulri  be  reconstructed  If  political  clrcum- 
ft mces  would  allow  it.  Take  Senator  Wn.- 
iiAM  Ft  LBHiGHT.  of  Arkausas.  He  U  a  pillar 
of  the  establishment  even  though  he  votes 
with  the  unenlightened  on  racial  matters. 
The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  gave  him 
an  A  1  "  rating  when  he  was  up  for  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
niittee  "  The  executive  committee  accepts 
hiin  because  it  assumes  his  heart  Is  In  the 
right  place.  He  is.  after  all,  a  former  Rhodes 
scholar  and  a  former  university  president. 
Mireover.  the  Fulbright  scholarships  have 
provided  an  enormous  subsidy  for  establish- 
ment intellectuals. 

The  establishment  has  lately  been  having 
a  most  difficult  time  with  those  of  Its  mem- 
bers clergy,  scientists,  and  academicians.  In 
the  main — who  have  Joined  the  Conunlttee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.  The  executive 
committee — In  particular  that  powerful 
•  hard-line"  faction  led  by  Dean  Acheson 
and  Roscoe  Gist — has  Do  use  at  all  for  this 
organization  and  would  deal  very  sharply 
with  its  supporters  If  they  did  not  Include  so 
many  people  who  Incorporate  most  of  the 
establishment  virtues.  Exactly  what  stand 
It  will  Uke  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  nonpolltlcal  affairs,  great  doctrinal  lati- 
tude Is  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged. 
In  religion,  the  eetabllshment  Is  rigorously 
di.sestabllshmentarlan.  Separatism  Is  an- 
other matter  on  which  discipline  may  be  In- 
voked "  Uke  a  cltywlde  ticket  In  New  York. 
the  executive  committee  Is  carefully  bal- 
anced religiously  as  well  as  racially.  (The 
only  important  difference  Is  that  several 
places  are  kept  for  nonbellevers.)  The  only 
proscribed  views  are  the  noisier  ones. 
niough  he  now  and  then  gets  an  audience 
in  the  White  House.  Billy  Graham  is  per- 
sona non  grata  in  establishment  circles. 
Msijr  Fulton  J.  Sheen  la  regarded  as  a  Cath- 
olic Billy  Graham  and  la  similarly  a  pariah. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr  is  the  official  esUb- 
ILshment  theologian,  and  Bishop  Angtis 
Dun  Ls  the  chaplain 

In  matters  of  public  policy,  it  may  be  said 
that  those  principles  and  policies  that  have 
the  editorial  support  of  the  New  York  Times 
are  at  the  core  of  establishment  doctrine. 
And  those  irregularities  and  eccentricities 
that  receive  sympathetic  consideration  In 
the  Times  (not  only  on  the  editorial  page 
but  In  the  Sunday  magazine  and  the  book 
re\iewi  are  within  the  range  of  establish- 
ment doctrinal  tolerance. 

It  Is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
establishment  to  recognize  its  essentially 
national  characteristics.  The  whole  of  its 
power  is  greater  than  the  simi  of  Its  parts, 
lu  leading  figures  have  national  and  Inter- 
national reputations,  but  very  often  are  per- 
sons of  only  slight  influence  or  standing 
In  the  cities  and  States  from  which  they 
come      Former  Chairman  McCloy,  for  exam- 


It  exercised  the  veto  power,  though, 
when  he  was  proposed  as  Secretary  of  State. 
It  wanted  Dean  Rusk  to  get  the  Job.  and 
U'ed  f^LBRicHT's  record  on  racial  questions 
as  an  argument  against  Fulbricht's  candi- 
dacy. 

'  The  establishment,"  the  Reverend  F.  Q. 
Mi.ifer  said,  in  the  first  of  his  1961  Oelat 
lectures  at  Brownlee  Seminary,  "takes  the 
view  that  religion  Is  a  matter  of  conscience 
Hnd  has  no  place  in  politics  or  In  educa- 
t  "11  It  evidently  sees  no  contradiction  be- 
tween this  and  lU  endlessly  repeated  dictum 
that  politics  and  education  must  always  be 
Informed  by  conscience." 


pie,  cuts  a  lot  of  Ice  In  Washington,  Ge- 
neva, Paris,  London,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bonn, 
Moacow,  and  Tokyo,  but  practically  none  In 
Manhattan.  In  Albany,  he  Is  almost  un- 
known. The  relative  weakness  of  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  SUtee  undoubtedly  helps 
to  explain  the  shellackings  It  repeatedly  gets 
In  Congress.  Statewide — or  one  might  say, 
Btatewlse — It  la  often  torn  by  a  kind  of  fac- 
tionalism that  seldom  afflicts  its  national 
and  International  operations.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  Averell  Harrlman  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller  have  often  found  themselves 
locked  In  combat  like  Grant  and  Lee:  In 
Washington,  they  are  Alphonse  and  Gaston. 
And  so  It  goes. 

A  State-by-state  canvass  of  establish- 
ment strengths  and  weaknesses  was  con- 
ducted by  Perry  Associates,  a  St.  Louis  firm, 
In  1950.     Some  of  the  hlghllghU  follows: 

In  three  States — Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
North  Dakota — the  establishment  Is  virtual- 
ly outlawed.  There  are  no  restrictive  or  re- 
preslve  measures  on  the  statute  books,  but 
there  Is  persistent  harassment  by  police  and 
other  officials.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  had  expressed  some  Interest  In  ar- 
ranging a  test  case,  but  no  suitable  one  was 
found.  Despite  constant  police  surveillance, 
there  is  considerable  underground  estab- 
lishment activity  In  the  Dallas  area  and  In 
San  Antonio. 

The  Indiana  authorities  are  openly  hos- 
tile to  the  establishment,  and  there  has  been 
continuing  agitation  for  a  law  requiring  es- 
tablishment agents  to  register  with  the  at- 
torney general  and  be  fingerprinted.  It  is 
hard  to  see  what  would  be  accomplished  by 
this,  for  the  Perry  people  could  find  no  trace 
of  establishment  activity  anywhere  In  In- 
diana, except  at  Indiana  University.  In 
Bloomlngton.  The  faculty  people  there  are 
State  employees  anyway  and  can  quite  easily 
be  dealt  with.  In  neither  Nebraska  nor 
Idaho  could  any  establishment  Influence  be 
found.  There  were  only  the  faintest  traces 
In  Wyoming,  New  Hampshire,  Utah,  and 
Florida. 

Florida  was  the  one  Southern  State  In 
which  establishment  forces  seemed  exceed- 
ingly weak.  Elsewhere,  It  was  learned, 
nearly  all  those  who  described  themselves 
as  "moderates"  were  actually  connected  with 
the  establishment. 

The  big  centers  are,  as  one  might  expect, 
the  States  with  large  cities  and  large  elec- 
toral votes:  New  Tork,  California,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts.  A 
rather  surprising  case,  though,  was  Kansas, 
which  ranked  ahead  of  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland. 

For  some  reason,  establishment  studies 
have  attracted  few  historians.  Most  of  the 
work  thus  far  has  been  undertaken  by  Jour- 
nalists, economists,  sociologists,  and  psy- 
chologists. In  consequence,  very  little  has 
been  done  to  uncover  the  origins  of  the 
establishment.  One  British  historian,  Keith 
E.  D.  Smith-Kyle,  maintains.  In  "America 
In  the  Round"  (Polter  &  Polter,  Ltd.,  London, 
1956),  that  "the  American  pretense  to  equal- 
ity was,  to  speak  bluntly,  given  the  lie  by 
the  formation  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  sort  of  'command'  group  sim- 
ilar In  most  respects  to  what  Britons  now- 
adays speak  of  as  'the  establishment.'  By 
1847,  when  the  Century  Association  was 
founded  In  New  York,  power  had  been  con- 
solidated In  a  handful  of  hands.  From  then 
on,  whenever  there  was  a  'laying  on  of 
hands,'  the  blood  in  those  extremities  was 
the  very  blood  that  had  coursed  through 
those  that  had  molded  the  clay  of  life  In 
the  so-called  Federal  period." 

It  Is  plain  that  Smith-Kyle  Is  trying  to 
say,  in  a  roundabout  British  way,  that  a 
hereditary  aristocracy  runs  the  show  here. 
He  Is  as  wrongheaded  In  this  matter  as  he 


Is  In  most  others.'*  American  students, 
though  they  nimiber  few  trained  historians  ■' 
among  them  and  none  of  a  celebrity  that 
compares  with  Smith-Kyle's,  subscribe  al- 
most unanimously  to  the  proposition  that 
the  establishment  came  into  being  at  a  far 
later  date — to  be  exact,  as  well  as  neat,  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  They  see  the  Instl- 
tuUon  forming  during  the  admlnlstraUon 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  by  common  con- 
sent was  the  first  establishment  President — 
and  In  a  way  the  last."  The  founding 
fathers  of  today's  group  aeroed  In  on  T.R.  as 
If  they  had  caught  him  in  a  perfect  bomb- 
sight.  Consider  them  all,  a  few  of  them 
still  alive,  all  of  them  within  living  memory : 
Henry  L.  Stlmson,  William  Allen  White, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Robert  Frost,  Albert 
Beverldge,  Abraham  Hummel,  Joseph  Choate, 
William  Travers  Jerome,  Jacob  Rlls,  Charles 
Evans  Htighes,  Felix  Frankfurter,  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Martin  Provensen, 
Lincoln  Steffens,  Benson  Frost,  Learned 
Hand,  W.  Adolphe  Roberts,  Jane  Addams. 
Nelson  W.  Aldrlch,  Eleanor  Alice  Burgess, 
John  Hay,  John  Ray,  John  Jay  Chapman, 
■Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Carl  Scburv,  Hamlin  Gar- 
land, Oscar  Straus,  Wlnthrop  Chanler,  James 
R.  Bourne,  Whitelaw  Reld,  and  Oifford 
Pinchot." 

There,  plainly,  was  the  first  executive 
committee. 

Some  uninformed  publicists  confuse  the 
establishment  with  the  organization.  The 
two  could  not  be  more  different.  The  estab- 
lishment man  and  the  organization  man 
could  not  be  more  different,  or  more  at  odds. 
The  establishment  uses  the  organization 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  ruling  group  must  In 
an  Industrial  and  commercial  society.  But 
It  devoutly  hopes  that  In  time  the  organiza- 
tion will  wither  away.  The  organization 
would  like  to  overthrow  the  establishment. 
It  had  a  near  success  when  It  ran  Its  1960 
chairman,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Times  has  no  close  rival  as 
an  establishment  dally.  Technological  ad- 
vance is  making  it  possible  for  the  Times  to 
become  a  national  newspaper.  This  develop- 
ment should  add  Immeasurably  to  the  growth 
of  the  Institution's  powers. 

Most  establishment  personnel  get  at  least 
one  newspaper  besides  the  Times,  In  order 
to  keep  up  with  Walter  Llppmann.  Papers 
that  carry  both  Llppmann  and  Joseph  Alsop 
are  in  good  standing  with  the  establishment 
and  get  a  lot  of  advertising  that  way. 


"  Vide,  his  revolting  apology  for  Munich, 
"The  Noble  Experiment"  (Helneken,  Lon- 
don ) ,  and  his  blatantly  Stalinist  "The  Bear 
and  the  Jug"  (Safer  &  Bafer,  1049) . 

■'  Arthtir  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  has  done  some 
fairly  decent  work  In  the  past,  vide  "The 
General  and  the  President"  (with  Richard  H. 
Rov-^re),  but  his  Judgments  are  suspect  be- 
cause of  his  own  connections  with  the  estab- 
lishment. 

>"  This  Is  a  rather  fine  point.  Since  Roose- 
velt's time,  every  President  except  Harding 
and  Truman  has  taken  office  with  full  estab- 
lishment approval.  So  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined though,  no  one  has  ever  gone  directly 
from  the  executive  committee  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Executive.  Woodrow  Wilson  Is  some- 
times cited  as  an  exception,  but  it  Is  dubious 
In  the  extreme  that  he  was  one.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  his  1916  opponent,  was  an 
executive  committeeman. 

'•  I  am  indebted  for  thU  list  to  F.  W.  Du- 
pee's  Illuminating  study  "The  Buckleys  of 
Wlldercliff  and  the  Origins  of  the  Establish- 
ment," No.  rv  In  the  "Occasional  Papers" 
published  by  the  Mld-Htidson  Historical  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Dupee  is  professor  of  English  at 
Columbia  University  and  perliaps  tbe  coun- 
try's leading  authority  on  Etenry  James. 
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There  are  ■ome  specialized  magazines  but 
none  of  Beneral  drculaUon  Uiat  can  b«  de- 
scribed aa  official  or  ■etnloaclal  organs.  I 
have  pondered  long  ov*i  the  case  of  Time 
nn^g««iTwi  and  have  concluded  that  It  has 
no  real  place  In  the  eetablLshment.  It  goes 
too  far  In  attacldng  establishment  positions 
and  It  haa  treated  many  establishment  mem- 
bers with  extreme  discourtesy  and  at  times 
with  vulgarity.  The  establishment  fears 
Time,  of  course,  and  It  now  and  then  shows 
cravenneas  In  Its  attempts  to  appease  it  by 
putting  Henry  Luce  on  some  commission  or 
other  (oa  freedom  of  the  press,  national 
goals,  and  so  forth),  or  by  giving  his  wife 
some  political  Job.  But  the  Luce  publica- 
tions generally  must  be  considered  as  outside 
the  establishment. 

Now  tha(,  control  of  Newsweek  has  parsed 
to  Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  It  may  be  that  the  establish- 
ment will   adopt  it  aa  an  of&cial  weekly. 

U.S.  News  ii  World  Report  la  widely  read, 
but  held  in  low  regard. 

Foreign  Affairs  has,  within  lis  field,  the 
authority  of  Pravda  tuid  Izvestla. 

Harper's,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  New  Yorker 
all  have  establlsliment  clienteles,  but  none 
can  be  regarded  as  official.  The  Saturday 
Review  was  once  heavily  patronized  but  no 
longer  Is.  The  New  Republic  is  coming  up 
The  Nation  haa  long  since  gone  down  A 
few  of  the  younger  establishment  intellec- 
tuals read  Partisan  Review,  but  the  more 
sophisticated  ones  regard  It  as  stuffy  and 
prefer  the  Noble  Savage,  edited  by  Saul  Bel- 
low and  Issued  In  April  and  November  by 
the  World  Publishing  Co 

Aa  Thomas  R.  Waring,  the  noted  southprn 
Journalist,  has  pointed  out,  "The  significance 
of  the  establishment  can  be  discovered  by 
finding  out  who  is  not  a  member  "  No  one 
has  yet  compiled  a  complete  Hat  of  non- 
members,  but  the  following  names  may  help 
significance  seekers  to  get  their  bearings 
These  people  are  known  to  be  nonmeml>ers 
The  Honorable  Ltndon  B  Johnso.v.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Ntxoh.  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

The  Honorable  John  Nance  Garner,  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

Cus  D  Amato,  prominent  New  Tork  sjxirt.s- 
man  and  manager  of  Floyd  Patterson,  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  the   world 

J.  Kdgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
Allen  Ginsberg,  poet. 

The    Honorable    James    \     Parley,    former 
chairman.   Democratic  National   Committee 
Fowler  Harbison,  president,  Ramona  Col- 
lege. 

James  Hoffa,  president.  In  tenia  tion.il 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Hetherlngton  Wells,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Consolidated  Hydraulics,  luc 

8prullle  Braden,  diplomatist.  (Here  Is  a 
curious  case  Indeed.  Former  Ambassadir 
Braden  has  held  many  leading  positions  In 
the  establishment  and  Is  even  now  a  member 
of  the  council  on  foreign  relations.  But 
he  Is  also  a  member  of  the  national  council 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  He  was  read  out 
of  the  establishment  on  .April  14.  19«J0.  be- 
fore his  John  Birch  connections  were 
known  ) 

Sherman  Adams,  formerly  the  assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Drew  Pearson,  syndicated  columnist 

Edgar  Queeny.  chairman  of  the  board. 
Monsanto  Chemical  Corp. 

Charles  Goren,  bridge  expert. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  aviator. 

The  Honorable  John  McCormack.  Speaker, 
House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

The  Reverend  Norman  Vincent  Peale  pas- 
tor, Marble  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York 


(Dutch  Reformed  »  and  author  of  "The  Power 
of  Poeitlve  Thinking  ~ 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  industrialist  and  philan- 
thropist. 

The  Honorable  Eviarrr  MtKn»i.ET  Dixk- 
szM.  US.  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  nuclear  physicist,  often 
known   as  'father   of   the   hydrogen   tKimb  " 
Conrad  Hilton,  hotel  executive. 
The    Honorable    Richard    J     Hughes.    Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey 

Michael  J.  Quill,  preslden;  Transport 
Workers  Union. 

Morris  Flshbein.   MD.   editor   and   official 
American  Medical  .Association 

George  Sokolsky,  syndicated  columnist. 
Duke  Snider,  Los  Angeles  D«xlgers 
John    L      Lewis,     president      United     Mine 
Workers  of  America 

C.irleton  Putnam,  writer,  fiirn'.er  ch.ilr- 
man  of  the  board.  Delta  Airlines 

The  establishment  has  In  lus  top  councils 
some  people  who  appear  ia  the  unsophisti- 
cated to  be  oppositionists  For  ex.imple. 
Norman  Thomas,  the  Socialist  leader.  Nor- 
man Mailer,  the  self-styled  ■hipster"  novel- 
ist; and  Nonnan  P'xlhoretz.  the  firebrand 
editor  of  "Commentary"  all  enjoy  close  rela- 
tions with  leading  figures  on  the  executUe 
committee  The  Reverend  Mar:in  Luther 
King  has  been  prop.jeed  f(ir  membership  on 
the  executive  committee  On  March  3  1962 
a  planning  cf>mmlttee  that  met  for  3  days 
at  the  Royal  ton  Hotel  In  New  York  reported 
that  "we  need  Informed,  constructive  crltt- 
cl.<»m  fully  as  much  as  we  need  support  ' 
and  urged  the  recrviltment  of  "j>ef.p!e  who 
will  take  a  long  cold  look  at  our  pxiliries  and 
procedures  snd  candidly  advise  us  of  any 
weaknesses  they  see  We  recommend  that 
in  the  CH-ses  of  people  playing  this  Indispen- 
sable role  of  devils  advocate  '  all  discipline 
be  suspended    ' 

It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  the  workings  of 
the  establishment  in  presidential  (jolltlcs 
As  I  have  jxV.nred  out  It  rarely  fall.T  to  get 
one  of  Its  members  <<t  at  lea.st  one  of  Its 
allies.  Into  the  White  H<mse  In  fact.  It 
generally  Is  able  to  see  to  It  that  both  nomi- 
nees are  men  acceptable  to  it  It  Is  never 
quite  powerful  enovigh.  though.  t<i  control 
a  nominating  convention  or  actually  to  dic- 
tate nonilnati  .n.s  National  conventions 
represent  regional  Interests  much  as  Con- 
gress does,  and  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of 
us. articulated  but  nonetheless  p<jwerful  antl- 
establlshment  sentiment  at  the  quadrennial 
gatherings  of  both  Hepubllcana  and  Demo- 
crats Neverthele.ss.  the  great  unwaslied  who 
man  the  deleg.itlons  understand  almost  in- 
tuitively. It  seems — that  they  canma  win 
without  the  e-slttblishment.  and  tlie  more  re- 
sponsible among  them  have  the  foresight  to 
realize  Uiat  even  if  tliey  did  win  they 
couldn  t  run  the  country  without  assistance 
fiorn  the  executive  committee  Over  tiie 
years,  a  deal  has  been  worked  out  ttiat  Is 
almokt  an  operating  rule  of  Anierican  poll- 
tics.  The  rule  haa  t(e«u  formulate<l  by  the 
novell.st  Margaret  Creai   in  this  way 

"When  Hit  establlsliment  man  is  nomina- 
ted for  the  Presidency  by  eiUier  party,  the 
\ ice- presidential  candidate  must  be  drawn 
from  outside  the  establislmient.  When,  as 
lias  occasionally  h.ippened.  Uie  establish- 
ment IS  denied  the  presidential  nomination. 
It  must  be  gi'.en  the  \ice-presldeiitial 
nomination   ' 

The  system  has  worked  almost  perfectly 
for  the  last  30  years  In  that  time,  the  only 
nonestabllshment  man  in  the  White  House 
has  been  Harry  Triiman.  and  he  had  been 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  nonestabllshment  Vice 
President  Putting  Henry  Wallace  aside  as 
a  pretty  far-out  case  and  not  counting  Alben 
Barkley  (a  Vice  President's  Vice  President), 
the  Vice  Presidents  have  all  been  nonestab- 


llshment:   John    Nance   Garner,   Harry   Tru- 
man. Richard  Nixon,  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Now  observe  what  happens  when  the  es- 
tablishment haa  to  yield  first  place,  as  It 
had  to  do  at  the  Republican  Convention  In 
I960.  Richard  Nixon,  a  nonestabllshment 
Vice  President,  simply  could  not  be  denied 
the  presidential  nomination.  So  the  estab- 
lishment Republicans  demanded  and  of 
course  obtained  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  There 
was  a  similar  case  In  1936,  when  the  Re- 
publicans went  outside  the  establishment  to 
nominate  A  if  Landon  for  first  place.  The 
vice  presidential  candidate  was  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News,  and  later  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Four  years  later,  the  esUblUhment  nomi- 
nated Wendell  WUlkle  on  the  Republican 
ticket  and  agreed  to  Charles  licNary.  dis- 
tinctly nonestabllshment.  In  1IK4.  It  was 
Utwey  (establishment)  |^nd  Brlcker  (non). 
The  establishment  was  parUcularly  power- 
ful m  1948  and  not  only  got  Dewey  again 
but  Karl  Warren.  In  1963.  the  usual  deal 
was  made  In  both  parties;  Elsenhower  ver- 
sus Stevenson  (establishment)  and  Nlion 
and  Sp«rkman  i  non )  Same  thing  In  1956, 
with  EsTKS  KxrAirvEX  In  for  Staskmam. 

The  Ruaslans  have  caught  on  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  establishment  and  understand 
some  of  iu  workings  quite  well  NIklta 
Khrushchev  showed  himself  to  be  no  slouch 
when  he  told  Walter  LIppmann,  last  sprtng. 
th.it  President  Kennedy  was  controlled  by 
Nelson  Rockefeller  Many  people  regarded 
this  as  depressing  evidence  of  the  grip  of 
old-school  MarxUm  on  Khrushchev's  mind. 
They  thought  he  was  mistaking  a  faded  sym- 
bol of  Industrial  and  mercantile  power  for 
the  real  wlelder  of  authority  under  people's 
capitalism  He  was  doing  nothing  of  the 
8<jrt  He  was  facing  the  facts  of  establish- 
ment life  Not  as  a  Standard  Oil  heir  but 
as  an  establishment  agent.  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler had  forced  the  Republicans  to  rewrite 
their  platform  so  that  It  conformed  very 
closely  to  Chester  Btiwles"  Democratic  plat- 
form and  provided  for  a  vigorous  antl-Com- 
munlst  defense  program.  Where  did  the 
central  Ideas  of  b.nh  platforms  originate? 
In— where  else?— the  studies  made  by  the 
Rockereller  panel  for  the  Rockefeller  Bros. 
Fuiul  and  published  as  "Prospect  for  Amer- 
ica Who  w.is  on  the  Rockefeller  pancP 
Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  names: 

Dean  Rusk;  Chester  Bowles;  Jacob  Potof- 
sky;  Anna  Rosent>erg;  Henry  Klstlnger,  dlrec- 
U)r  of  the  project;  Lucius  D.  Clay;  Arthur  F 
Burns;  Henry  Luce  ";  OveU  Culp  Hobby;  aril 
David   Samoff 

And  when  Kennedy  became  President,  from 
what  foundation  did  he  get  his  Secretary  of 
Stated  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  of 
course. 


DEPRECIATION  ALLOWANCES 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scranton]  may 
p.xtond  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RE(  OKD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thcie  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'"The  outsider  Inside  I  once  asked  an 
authority  on  the  parent  body,  the  British 
Establishment,  how  he  accounted  for  the 
sudden  eminence  of  Barbara  Ward.  He  ex- 
plained that  every  establishment  agency 
(the  BBC  directors,  for  example)  had  to 
have  at  least  one  woman  and  one  Roman 
Catholic  Miss  Ward  was  a  neat  package 
deal. 
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Mr.  SCRANTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tense excitement  sparked  by  the  steel 
price  rise  sinnounoement  smothered  po- 
tt niial  Bolutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
.<;teel  industry.  Instead,  America  was 
in-st  subjected  to  an  untimely  big  steel 
deci.sion  possibly  furthering  inflation, 
and  then  a  dramatic  series  of  hair-rais- 
iiis^  activities  by  the  administration. 
threaU-ning  the  steel  industry  with  re- 
prisals of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
Both  the  action  and  the  extreme  reac- 
tion were  not  in  the  national  interest. 

In  place  of  dramatics,  we  ought  to  be 
taking  well-considered  steps  to  solve  the 
steel  industry's  pressing  problem  of 
obsolesence. 

To  frame  the  present  situation,  I  reach 
back  to  November  16,  1961.  and  an  ad- 
dress by  David  Rockefeller,  president, 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  a  portion  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Business  must  work  out  new  methods  of 
CI  (operating  with  Oovernment  In  pursuing 
jHjliries  which  will  achieve  basic  national  ob- 
jertut-s  such  as  a  high  level  of  employment, 
li  rate  of  economic  growth  that  meets  the 
necd.s  of  the  times,  and  price  stability.  This 
calls  for  a  greater,  a  more  realistic,  and  a 
more  effect Ive  presentation  by  business  of  It* 
position  on  broad  issues  of  public  policy  than 
It  has  made  In  the  past. 

There  are  some  In  business  Who  feel  that 
everything  that  is  done  by  Oorernment  Is 
\kn  r.K  But  such  a  point  of  view  falls  to  see 
the  world  as  It  Is.  We  could  not.  If  Indeed 
we  would,  turn  the  clock  all  the  way  back  to 
the  days  «'hen  the  role  af  Government  was  a 
half  or  a  quarter  of  what  It  Is  today.  Tet 
society  In  our  time  muat  be  concerned  lest 
Government  extend  Its  sway  too  far  Into 
affairs  that  properly  belong  to  private  Initia- 
tive. The  ever-present  problem  is  one  oC 
achieving  a  balance  in  which  Government 
and  business  work  together,  each  assuming 
the  role  and  the  responslbUltles  which  will 
contribute  most  efllcacloualy  to  the  general 
welfare  It  Is  here  that  business  needs  to 
as.sert  Its  leadership.  Business  leaders  must 
point  out  forcefully  and  persuasively  thoee 
Croveniment  policies  or  actions  which  pre- 
vent the  private  economy  from  achieving  Its 
full  potential  and  from  making  Its  maximum 
contributions  to  the  common  good.  To  be 
effective,  the  approach  must  be  forward- 
lK)king  and  realistic — not  mere  nostalgia  for 
the  past,  or  a  rear-guard  action  to  preserve 
ixieitlons  of  narrow  self-interest.  Business- 
men, above  all.  have  a  vital  stake  In  progress. 
In  the  constructive  development  of  the  fabu- 
l.ius  new  vistas  being  opened  by  technology. 

To  be  more  concrete,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  specific  fields  In  which  btislnessmen 
can  appropriately  a£8um«  leadership  In  secur- 
ing effective  action.  For  example,  there  Is 
the  maintenance  of  price  stability.  By  now 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  in- 
flation is  a  deadly  enemy  of  economic  prog- 
ress, as  well  as  of  social  and  political  stability, 
Ixjth  of  which  are  so  essential  In  our  socle^ 
If  the  free  world  Is  to  measure  up  to  its 
challenges 

Inflation  can  be  held  In  check  and  eco- 
n  mlc  growth  can  be  fostered  by  poUcles 
which  are  well  known  and  have  been  thor- 
"URhly  tested  over  and  over  again.  They  In- 
clude responalble  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies linked  with  appropriate  poUcles  to  hold 
increases  In  wages  and  other  oocts  In  line 
with  the  economy's  ability  to  pay  them  wlth- 
(  ut  raising  prices.  Businessmen  need  to  give 
Mgorous  support  to  thtss  poUdM.  for  the 
iirguments  In  favor  of  creeping  inflation  mi9 
i^ighly  seducUve  to  men  seeking  elective 
'>fflce. 


A  second  field  where  business  must  exer- 
cise leMtonhlp  Is  that  cA  tax  reform  to 
encourage  saving  and  investment  and  to 
provide  broader  scope  for  Initiative  and 
enterprise.  It  is  clear  that  the  Nation  suffers 
from  an  outmoded  tax  system  which  holds 
back  Investment  and  plant  modernization  to 
the  detriment  of  all  members  of  our  society. 
Here  again,  sound  policy  often  la  at  odds 
with  what  Is  nuMle  to  have  popular  appeal 
from  the  soap  box. 

Third,  business  should  press  for  the  re- 
moval of  unnecessary  and  unwise  restrictions 
and  controls.  To  pick  only  one  example,  o\ir 
economic  advance  Is  held  back  In  needless 
fashion  by  far  too  many  controls  and  re- 
strictions on  agrlcultiu-e.  It  la  Ironic  that. 
in  a  field  where  the  Soviet  system  has  failed 
most  abysmally,  we  have  not  pressed  to  the 
utmost  our  basic  advantage  In  agricultural 
productivity. 

These  three  fields  for  action  do  not  begin 
to  exhaust  the  list.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  they 
strike  a  responsive  chord  In  most  of  your 
minds  and  experience.  And  I  am  equally 
sure  that  effective  action  In  these  fields 
would  make  a  profound  contribution  to  the 
solid  economic  growth  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation. 

And  again  a  brief  paragraph  from  a 
statement  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute — January  1962: 

The  present  wide  gap  between  American 
and  foreign  emplosrment  costs  and  the 
greater  burdens  in  the  United  States  of  un- 
realistic and  obsolete  depredation  and  tax- 
ation poUcles  are  fundamentaUy  the  reasons 
why  the  American  steel  Industry  finds  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  compete  with  foreign 
steel  producers.  In  spite  of  any  tariff  reduc- 
tions which  can  be  made  here  or  abroad. 
Labor  and  gcrvemment,  as  well  as  manage- 
ment, must  cooperate  In  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  If  the  American  steel  Industry  Is 
to  share  In  the  benefits  of  Increased  Inter- 
national trade. 

And  finally,  three  paragraphs  from  an 
address  by  E.  J.  Hanley,  president,  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit  on  February  5, 
1962,  as  follows: 

The  shortsighted,  modemlzatlon-kllUng 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States — which  have 
proved  to  be  the  biggest  single  deterrent  to 
the  modernisation  of  the  American  Indus- 
trial plant — must  be  changed.  For  years 
the  UJB.  Treasury  has  used  every  means  to 
minimize  depreciation  charges  until  we 
have  probably  the  most  restrictive  rules  of 
any  Ind'ostrlallzed  country.  Consequently, 
we  who  have  long-lived  assets  find  ourselves 
replacing  104&-50  equipment  with  the  50- 
cent  dollars  of  1063.  Obvlotisly  we  have  only 
half  enough  of  the  funds  we  need  to  do  this 
job.  Had  we  been  permitted  to  accumulate 
adequate  funds,  our  pwofits  over  the  years 
would  have  been  substantially  lower  than 
those  we  reported  with  Inadequate  depreci- 
ation charges,  and  we  would  have  not  paid 
taxes  on  phantom  profits. 

So  now  we  find  It  necessary  to  obtain  new 
capital  to  replace  the  losses  In  our  capital 
structure,  growing  out  of  Inadequate  de- 
preciation rates,  or  letting  the  modernlBatlon 
of  our  plants  and  equipment,  so  badly 
needed  in  the  competitive  battle,  await  a 
better  year.  Unfortimately,  too  much  of 
the  latter  has  been  done  In  our  Nation, 

This  problem  of  funds  has  much  to  do 
with  the  noncompetitive  condition  of  much 
of  the  plant  of  American  industry.  It  la 
estimated  that  $100  bUllon  worth  of  our 
industrial  plant  and  equipment  is  obsolete 
today,  and  $60  billion  worth  more  wlU  be- 
come obaolets  by  1070.  If  we  continue  down 
the  road  we  hare  been  going,  In  Just  a  few 
years  we  face  the  dismal  prospect  of  having 


$160  bUUoii  worth  of  obsolete  manufacturing 
plants  In  the  American  economy.  Our  for- 
eign competitors,  favored  with  more  real- 
istic depreciation  policies  on  the  i>art  of 
their  goverrunents,  are  Installing  new  plant 
and  equipment  at  unbelievable  speed  to  beat 
us  at  our  own  game  of  cost  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
been  telling  us  for  months  now  that  lib- 
eralized depreciation  allowances  for  in- 
dustry are  forthcoming.  But  first  they 
insisted  on  a  hodge-podge  tax  reform  bill 
in  which  even  the  desirable  provisions 
were  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
need  for  liberalized  depreciation  sched- 
ules. 

America's  problems  with  international 
trade  Euid  tariffs,  balance  of  payments, 
gold  outflow,  deficit  spending,  and  un- 
balanced budgets  are  heightened  by  the 
intense  competition  from  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  Common  Market,  in  par- 
ticular. Our  industry  must  be  modern- 
ized to  meet  this  competition. 

Liberalized  depreciation  allowances  for 
all  industry  are  long  overdue.  There  is 
a  new  investment  potential  In  this,  of 
$100  billion,  an  enormous  boost  to  our 
economy.  Most  important  of  all,  this 
would  mean  jobs  for  many  Americans 
now  unemployed. 


CmZEN  INTEREST  IN  OUR 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lanckm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whoever 
said  that  the  average  citizen  is  no  longer 
interested  in  government  should  have 
spent  recent  weeks  in  my  ofllce.  My 
staff  has  completed  the  time-consuming 
but  rewarding  task  of  tabulating  the  re- 
cent questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  all 
constituents  In  my  home  district.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  the  good  people  in 
the  23  counties  surveyed  are  interested 
in  government  and  showed  their 
Interest  by  responding  by  the  thousands. 
Not  only  did  they  answer  the  questions, 
but  many  added  lengthy  comments  that 
will  be  of  considerable  value  to  me  in 
the  Important  days  ahead.  The  re- 
sponse was  truly  rewarding. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  things 
we  learned  is  the  tremendous  interest  in 
fiscal  resix>nslbillty.  A  whopping  94 
percent  feel  that  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  balanced  during  peacetime 
years,  and  an  overwhelming  majority 
believe  planned  domestic  programs 
should  be  postponed  if  the  country  needs 
more  money  to  support  defense  and 
foreign  policies.  I  also  noted  a  concern 
by  our  people  over  the  Increasing  en- 
croachment by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
Into  the  affairs  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Many  wrote  at  len^h  in 
opposition  to  this  trend. 

It  Is  good  when  the  pef^jle  fi?eak.  And 
it  Is  time  we  stcvped  to  listen.  Here  are 
the  results  of  that  opinion  iwll. 
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I'JGi  public  opinion  poll  covering  23  counties  in  .\tinneaoln  Ojmprising  the  current  9th  ('ongrrsxionni  District  and  the  counties  to  be  addnl 

this  year  as  a  result  of  redistnctmg 


7. 

H. 

». 

10. 

11. 


1.1. 


I^o  you  Jk-Upvp  th«"  Fe<ler»l  fnnluet  should  h^  kept  In  Jialanw  in  peawtime' 

If  gri'itliT  Kfclcr-cil  exp«'nilitur«-s  are  rf'iulrf'l  to  <ii|)(Kirt  thu  omiiiiry's  ilrfonae  and  forelfrn  policies,  should  revenue  I*  ralspd  from — 

a.   IiiiTt'iuspd  ta\»'s'' .  - 

b     I  >fti(it  <j»'iidin(t'' ....... 

r.    l'i>st)>oii«>niPiit  of  plaiiiu'd  (liiriicittu  |ir<>Kr  iiius' .................... .... .................................. 

.''hould  (  oinniuniiit  China  !■«■  adiiiittcl  to  lli»'  I  u\le<\  N'litloiMi? 

H  ts  t    S    f(iri'i(fii  |K)licy  l>«'n  flrni  mirmifh  in  rinH'iinjr  the  Comniunist  thr»'iit? ..........._..„. ............... .... . 

■Should  gri'HttT  iiithorlty  to  iu'kouhu-  tr.idi'  ,n.'rt<r'ii'nt>  In- given  the  I'resulent* 

.-<h<iuM  llic  KcdtTiil  ( iovcriiiiient  - 

11.    I'rov'.df  funds  fur  iiuMIc  sc-himl  iiiu->r'i<  !."ti* ,      

!■     I'rovide  funds  for  (.llMlr  «Iii><m  ti  .irhi  r^  s,4Uifios' . ........ 

(■     I'm  vide  Idiin.s  (If  .«■  ho  l«r  ships  lo  iiilUi!.'  studenl-.' . . .....-, 

<l    I^-iive  full  ri'S()«n.sii>ility  for  prinuu'\  uid  -^-itjuAiiry  educatlQD  to  the  Sui«  and  loeal  eommimlHwT.. 

SlKiuld  <  ■onirri'.s.s  «t>oli.ih  the  rn-Anierirun  Vitivifies  Committee' 

Uener.illy.  are  tlx-re  enough  law^t  r^'itul.iliriif  tiu.sine,ss' ... .................. . 

<  ieiier  illy.  'U-e  tlwre  eniiUKh  luws  ret!ul.itin»;  l.ilxT  unions'.  . 

Should  [lost.il  r  ites  l>o  increxsi'd  to  ninki'  I'ostal  I  >ip.iitinent  seU-supi>oftingT ................. 

If  you  .uiswered    'yes"  to  No    10.  would  siu  uuT'iise — 

a.   lst-<'la.'i.s  niiiil  rates  ro.io-iit.>'  .... . 

b    .'d    and  :td clii.s.s  mall  rates  ' .. . 

r.   ()'  her  [KiNlal  rates'" . ... . .. . .. . ................. 

Iio  jrou  believe  farm  income  tlMJUld  he  stal>iUu>ct  by— 

4.   <  urIiiniJ  iiiiiHirts  of  conimoilities  ulrrady  in  surplus'' ... ... . ................... 

b     I  it^freiLsinif  new  (M-reaije  by  rurtallinif  irrieiition  pro)*-*-!* .. ..... .... 

c.  More  Federal  control  w  ith  tlie  I  lovertiiu.  nt  havinu  the  ineiuts  by  which  it  can  establish  ar«krly  markrtllT.. ... 

d.  I-»'S.s  t  iiirr  il  control,  iiiort-  iinph,i.sis  (.n  >upply  and  deniund' .... 

I  >o  you  Udleve  medical  c:ir<-  for  the   iKcd  <houid  U'  han<lU'd  by— 

a.  IncT  iis«''l  s<Hial  -sj-curil y  ta^es,  ritardless  of  need'' .... 

b.  Iii»Teas«'d  Kederal  irriiMt.s  to  .-^t  ib  s  to  U'  administered  l)y  the  respecttre  State  and  local  units  of  government T 

c.  I^euve  full  resiKinsibllity  f^r  iii<liiional  funds  lu  State  and  local  KoTemmenta* 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nyga.\rd)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Poles  are  proud  of  their  gloriou.s  achieve- 
ments. They  are  known  not  only  as  dili- 
gent and  skillful  workers,  but  they  are 
equally  well  known  as  accomplished 
masters  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences 
They  are  no  less  famous  as  gallant 
warriors  for  great  human  causes.  As  a 
nation  they  have  constantly  struggled 
for  their  freedom  and  independence. 
This  was  particularly  true  during  the 
last  half  of  the  18th  century  when  their 
very  e.xistence  as  a  nation  was  seriously 
threatened  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria. After  they  had  lost  part  of  their 
territory  to  their  autocratic  and  greedy 
foes  in  the  1770's.  they  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  strengthen  themselves,  thus 
hoping  to  face  their  adversaries  more 
successfully  than  heretofore.  So  their 
leaders  began  to  reshape  and  remodel 
their  goverrunental  machinery.  It  was 
at  this  time,  in  the  late  1780's.  that  they 
began  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution 
Thus  was  born  the  famous  constitution 
of  1791 

This  constitution  as  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated, represented  a  decisive  advance 
step  over  anything  yet  attempted  in  Po- 
land's modern  history.  By  it  the  un- 
limited powers  of  the  monarch  were 
drastically  reduced,  and  Poland  became 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  A  respon- 
sible cabinet  type  of  government  was 
provided  for.  parliamentary  representa- 
tion was  expanded,  the  towns  regained 
their  long-lost  local  autonomy,  and  the 
peasantry  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.    Freedom  of  conscience 


as  well  as  religious  toleration  were  guar- 
anteed These  liberal  and  progressive 
provisions  marked  the  constitution  as  a 
pioneering  document. 

But  the  international  situation  was 
not  conducive  for  the  birth  and  growth 
of  liberalism  m  that  part  of  the  world 
at  that  tune  There  was  hardly  any 
chance  to  put  to  the  test  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  No  sooner  had  its  provisions 
become  known,  then  Poland's  enemies 
seemed  determined  to  eliminate  Poland 
as  an  independent  entity  by  partitioning 
It  amonu  themselves.  Unfortunately  this 
is  what  happened,  and  by  1796  Poland 
had  ceased  as  a  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent state.  It  was  partitioned  by  Austria, 
Prussia,  ami  Russia.  But  the  end  of  the 
Polish  state  did  not  mean  the  death  of 
the  ideas  and  ideals  embodied  in  that 
memorable  document.  Since  then  these 
goals  have  lived  on  in  Poland,  and  it 
IS  the  hope  of  all  Poles  and  their  friends 
everywhere  that  they  again  attain  their 
freedom  and  independence.  That  is  my 
ardent  hope  and  my  sincere  wish  to  my 
American  friends  of  Polish  ancestry  on 
the  171st  anniver.sary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR   FLOYD  S.  DAFT 

Mr     ALBERT.      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  1  Mr.  Fog.^rty  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RtCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa.*-  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  lo  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  retirement  on  May  1  of  this  year 
of  one  of  our  distinguished  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

This  man  is  Dr.  Floyd  S.  Daft,  who 
is  leavin;^  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  Nationa:  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 


Metabolic  Diseases — NIAMD — after  more 
than  25  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  health  of  this  Nation. 

Dr  Daft  is  internationally  known  for 
his  research  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and 
through  his  long  career  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  combined  a  high 
level  of  scientific  competence  and 
achievement  with  the  outstanding  execu- 
tive skill,  initiative,  and  leadership  re- 
quired by  the  important  programs  of  his 
Institut*'. 

Dr  Daft  was  appointed  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  1937  and  spent  3  years 
as  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Biochemis- 
try and  Nutrition  at  the  old  Hygienic 
Laboratory',  where  he  participated  in  the 
important  nutrition  research  which  be- 
gan with  Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger's  classic 
studies  on  pellagra. 

These  studies  were  later  expanded  by 
Dr  Goldberger's  associate.  Dr.  William 
Sebrell,  into  the  general  field  of  nutri- 
tion, including  research  on  the  B  vitamin 
complex.  Dr.  Daft  soon  became  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Sebrell  in  these  studies. 

Under  Dr.  Daft,  today's  work  on  nutri- 
tion at  NIAMD  reflects  the  direct  con- 
tinuity of  re.search  started  by  Dr.  Gold- 
berger  and  extended  by  his  protege,  Dr 
Sebrell. 

In  1940  Dr.  Daft  was  named  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Experimental  Biology 
and  Medicine  Institute  This  Institute 
formed  the  nucleus  of  NIAMD  when  the 
latter  was  established  in  1950. 

When  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases  was 
created  it  incorporated  many  of  the  old- 
est and  most  productive  laboratories  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Through  the 
years  these  laboratories  have  made  an 
outstanding  record  of  accomplishment 
in  basic  research,  developing  new  pain- 
killing  comixiunds,  performing  some  of 
the  earliest  work  on  the  lifesaving  sulfa 
drugs,  and  helping  to  eliminate  the  vita- 
min deficiency  disease,  pellagra,  as  a 
health  hazard  in  the  United  States. 
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Although  originally  created  for  the 
study  of  the  arthritic  disorders  aixi 
metabolic  diseases  such  as  diabetes,  the 
lastitute  has  continued  to  expand  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  point  where  it  rK>w  is  con- 
ducting and  supporting  research  in  a 
t;reat  variety  of  disorders.  These  include 
thyroid  disease,  peptic  ulcer,  ulcerative 
colitis,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  disorders  of 
blood  and  bone.  In  addition,  and  of 
equal  importance,  a  great  deal  of  basic 
research  is  carried  on — ^fundamental 
studies  in  biochemistry,  enzymology, 
phy.sical  biology,  nutrition.  The  nature 
of  the  arthritic  and  metabolic  diseases 
makes  such  studies  vitally  necessary,  for 
there  is  still  too  little  known  about  their 
fundamental  cause  and  nature. 

An  authority  on  nutrition.  Dr.  Daft's 
work  in  directing  and  conducting  nutri- 
tion studies  has  contributed  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  dietaiy  deficiencies  caus- 
ing anemia  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  an  un- 
identified substance  l£,ter  shown  to  be 
fuhc  acid.  This  essential  B  complex 
vitamin  is  widely  used  today  in  treatment 
of  blood  disorders.  He  also  played  a 
major  role  in  research  on  pantothenic 
acid,  another  essentiiiJ  B  vitamin. 

Dr  Daft's  most  re<;ent  work  has  con- 
cerned the  relationship  of  bacteria  to 
nutrition  through  studies  with  germ-free 
animals.  He  was  instrumental  in  set- 
ting uj)  a  germ-free  research  laboratory 
at  NIAMD  to  examine  the  role  of  in- 
testinal bacteria  in  supplying  essential 
nutrients  to  their  hosts.  It  was  here  that 
he  and  his  associates  developed  new  tech- 
niques in  germ-free  research. 

He  also  initiated  many  studies  which 
have  indicated  that  some  bacteria  are 
helpful  to  animal  nutrition  and.  presum- 
ably, to  human  nutrition  as  well. 

His  outstanding  role  in  nutrition  re- 
search was  recognized  last  year  when  he 
was  the  only  American  among  a  group  of 
internationally  knowa  nutritionists  in- 
vited to  participate  in  a  Swedish  sym- 
posium on  intestinal  bacteria  and  nutri- 
tion. He  was  also  a  recent  visitor  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  part  of  a  five-man  Amer- 
ican team  surveying  Russian  progress  In 
metabolic  research. 

Dr.  Daft's  role  as  scientist-adminis- 
trator in  furthering  research  progress 
was  praised  last  year  at  ceremonies 
marking  NIAMD's  first  decade  of  opera- 
tion. 

At  a  program  capping  these  cere- 
monies, he  was  presented  a  silver  plaque 
by  the  American  Rheumatism  Associa- 
tion and  the  ArthritLs  and  Rheumatism 
Foundation  in  recognition  of  his  "con- 
.'^tant  devotion  to,  and  effective  suwwrt 
ot.  a  national  program  of  research,  train- 
inir.  and  education  in  arthritis  and  con- 
nective tissue  diseases." 

Before  joining  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Dr.  Daft  engaged  in  teaching  and  re- 
search at  Yale.  Harvard,  the  University 
of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 
Carlsberg  Laboratories  in  Copenhagen, 
Dt^nmark. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  officer 
corps  since  1945,  is  associated  with  nu- 
merous scientific  and  professional  or- 
ganizations, and  haii  received  many 
honors  and  awards,  including  an  hon- 


orary doctor  of  science  degree  from 
Simpson  Ck^Uege  in  Indianola,  Iowa,  from 
which  be  was  graduated  in  1921.  and, 
most  recently,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  top  honor  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  commissioned  corps. 

Persooally  modest  and  self-effacing, 
his  dedication  and  sincere  interest  in 
people  and  their  welfare  has  earned  him 
the  respect  of  fellow  workers  and  ac- 
quaintances throughout  the  world.  On 
behalf  of  the  American  i>eople,  I  would 
like  to  thank  him  sincerely  for  his  re- 
search accomplishments,  his  outstand- 
ing scientific  leadership,  and  his  con- 
tinuing dedication  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation.  I  want  to  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess in  his  "second"  career,  in  which  he 
plans  to  continue  his  important  germ- 
free  research  and  engage  in  university 
work. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  HOSPITAL 
AT  ELLIS  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  AddabboI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  provide  that  the  Surgeon  Gren- 
eral  of  the  United  States  establish  a 
hospital  at  Ellis  Island,  N.Y..  for  the 
treatment  of  persons  addicted  to  the 
use  of  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  this 
hospital  be  established  due  to  the  great 
increase  of  those  addicted,  especially  in 
the  New  York  area.  The  latest  survey 
by  the  Federal  Btireau  of  Narcotics  for 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1961, 
showed  that,  of  the  known  addicts.  New 
York  led  with  46.6  percent.  California 
16.2  percent,  Illinois  14.8  percent,  Michi- 
gan 4.2  percent,  and  the  other  States 
18.2  percent. 

The  survey  clearly  indicates  that  the 
greatest  need  for  additional  facilities  is 
in  the  New  York  area.  Surveys  also 
indicate  that  all  present  facilities  have 
long  waiting  lists  for  those  wishing  to 
be  admitted  for  help  through  care  and 
treatment. 

The  problem  of  drug  addiction  has 
long  been  with  us  and  possibly  too  long 
overlooked  as  a  true  meiaace  to  our 
youth  and  Nation. 

I  know  that  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  for  the  care  of  the  drug  addict 
is  not  the  complete  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, for  reports  indicate  that  the  ratio 
of  those  ciu-ed  is  very  small,  but  I  be- 
lieve, as  many  others  do,  that,  if  given 
proE>er  care  and  treatment  and  then  with 
a  complete  program  of  rehabilitation 
and  training,  the  ratio  of  those  cured 
would  greatly  increase. 

The  establishment  of  a  hospital  at 
Ellis  Island  could  easily  be  effected  for 
we  have  there  Government-owned  land 
and  facilities  which  can  be  utilized  with- 
out too  great  a  cost  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, delay  to  set  into  being  a  full 
program  of  treatment,  aftercare,  reha- 


bilitation, training,  and  education,  so 
that  these  lost  beings  may  be  returned 
to  normal  social  life. 

I  believe  much  of  the  failtire  in  the 
past  has  been  the  failiu«  to  provide  for 
a  complete  program,  and  I  have  <m  this 
date  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Hon.  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  a^ing  for  a  full  investigation 
and  report  of  the  workings  and  programs 
at  the  hospital  for  addicts  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  for  recent  reports  liMiicate  a  great 
failing  and  possible  misdoings  at  that 
hospital. 

I  believe,  to  stop  this  increase  in  addic- 
tion, we  must  do  our  utmost  to  cure  and 
rehabilitate  those  already  addicted  to 
curtail  the  market  for  those  who  deal 
in  this  insidious  crime,  the  illegal  sale 
of  narcotics. 

I  further  believe  that  a  program  of 
education  and  alerting  the  public  to  this 
great  menace  must  be  instituted  to  stop 
this  menace  at  its  inception,  and,  at  this 
point,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  newspa- 
pers in  New  York  City,  especially  the 
Long  Island  Press,  Journal -American, 
aivd  World-Telegram,  to  name  a  few,  and 
a  county  organization  in  my  county  of 
Queens,  NY.,  the  Queensboro  Fed- 
eration of  Parents'  Clubs,  Inc.,  for  their 
great  work  in  trying  to  alert  the  public 
to  this  great  menace,  for  laws  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  alone  cantu>t  ac- 
complish this  work  without  the  under- 
standing and  the  help  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  fight  this  growing 
menace,  for  it  is  spreading  as  recent 
newspaper  accounts  show  that  other 
States  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  setting 
up  special  narcotic  divisions,  we  must 
immediately  institute  this  crash  pro- 
gram of  education,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation. I  respectfully  pray  that 
the  committee  and  this  Congress  will 
quickly  adopt  and  pass  the  legislation 
I  have  this  day  introduced  which  is 
greatly  needed. 


REQUIRING  CERTAIN  TESTS  BE- 
FORE THE  ISSUANCE  OP  A  MAR- 
RIAGE LICENSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St.  GnifAni] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcosd. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUonan  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  (Ejection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  introduced  today  will  promote  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  protect  the 
health  of  the  children  who  will  be  born 
in  the  District. 

The  bill  requires  a  physical  examina- 
tion and  other  tests  of  applicants  for  a 
marriage  license  In  the  District.  A  mar- 
riage license  will  not  be  issued  until  the 
intended  bride  and  groom  have  had  the 
examination  and  tests  at  least  30  days 
before  the  issuance  of  the  license. 

These  requirements  will  detect  the 
presence  of  any  tuberculosis  or  venereal 
disease  of  any  of  the  applicants.  The 
examination  and  tests  will  also  show  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  Rh  factor  In 
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the  blood  which  will  be  an  invaluable 
aid  in  the  birth  of  children  resulting 
from  the  marriage. 

Venereal  disease  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasing problem  in  the  District  and 
.should  be  curtailed.  The  communica- 
tion of  these  social  diseases  is  detri- 
mental to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
District  and  the  bill  further  provides 
that  in  cases  where  the  applicants  can- 
not afford  the  service  of  a  private  phy- 
sician the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  provide 
for  the  examination  and  tests  at  no  cost 
to  the  applicants.  The  examination  is 
necessary  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  where  the  means  are  not  avail- 
able the  requirement  should  still  be 
fulfilled,  if  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
applicants  then  for  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District. 

The  tests  required  will  disclose 
whether  or  not  the  woman  applying  for 
a  license  has  the  Rh  present  as  well  as 
disclosing  the  presence  of  tuberculosi-s 
or  venereal  disease  in  the  communicable 
stages.  The  test  for  the  Rh -factor  will 
disclose  whether  or  not  special  oare  and 
consideration  must  govern  in  the  preg- 
nancy of  the  woman.  When  the  woman 
and  the  physician  know  whether  or  not 
Rh  is  present  the  immediate  care  and 
medication  necessary  in  such  cases  can 
be  given  and  possibly  a  baby  that  would 
have  been  lost,  or  a  mother,  will  bt- 
saved. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  rec- 
ords of  the  examination  and  the  test.s 
shall  be  confidential  and  there  is  a  pen- 
alty Imposed  for  one  who  discloses  the 
information  without  the  proper  authori- 
zation. The  information  as  to  the  Rh 
factor  IS  to  be  recorded  on  the  marriage 
license  and  is  for  the  use  of  the  appli- 
cants and  their  phy.sician. 

I  am  amazed.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  is 
so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  Natiun  in 
its  laws  and  regulations.  The  States 
and  local  communities  have  long  recog- 
nized their  responsibilities  but  the  Con- 
gress has  long  neglected  to  make  needed 
regulations  for  the  District.  Washin«- 
ton  should  be  a  symbol  of  the  best  in 
America  and  should  lead  the  Nation,  not 
lag  miles  behind,  in  promoting  and  pro- 
viding for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
residents.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  will  act  favorably  on 
this  measure  as  soon  as  possible,  fur  the 
need  for  the  legislation  is  present  and 
action  must  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  JULY  1.5- 
21.  1962;  AND  A  SPECIAL  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  sections  of  our  country  prepara- 
tions are  now  underway  for  the  most 
s.icce.ssful  observance  yet  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  This  year's  week  falls  on 
J  ily  15  to  July  21.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  of  our  day  is  the  consistent 


and  unremitting  attacks  made  by  Mos- 
cow. Peiping.  and  their  puppets  against 
this  week  and  the  resolution  which  Con- 
gress passed  in  July  1959.  Even  at  the 
recent  22d  Party  Congress.  Khrushchev 
denounced  vehemently  both  the  week 
and  the  re.jolution.  He  evidently  fears 
something  very  deeply 

THE    WESK    A.ND    nIR    Rt.SCi  )N.siniI  IT  Y 

By  parsing  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  :n  1959,  Congress  petfornied 
one  of  the  greatest  services  to  this  Na- 
tion and  to  the  free  world.  It  disclosed 
for  all  free  nunds  to  .see  the  most  pene- 
trating weakness  in  Soviet  Ru.s.sia"s  to- 
talitarian empire,  namely,  the  captive 
nations  both  within  and  outside  the  So- 
viet Union  The  record  on  this  is  in- 
disputiible  and  unmistakable.  Now  the 
Congress  has  the  grand  oppurtunity  to 
perform  another  valuable  service  both 
to  our  Nation  and  the  free  world,  and 
that  IS  to  form  a  Special  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  all  the  data 
and  evidence  submitted  this  past  year  to 
establish  such  a  special  committee  ui  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  we  bear  a  heavy  respon.sibility 
toward  our  con.stituents  in  this  rt-uard 
The  rudimtiitary  blunders  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Sta:i-  and  his  letters  to  the  dis- 
tin.uuished  -hairman  of  our  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  contradicting  stand  taken  by 
our  U  N  Ambassador  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  captive  nations  in  the 
U  .S  S.R  .  the  manifest  confusion  of 
thought  sh  )wn  on  thi.s  subject  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  ^ilann^ 
fact  that  virtually  nothing  can  or  is  be- 
ing done  b\  our  present  committees  on 
the  aggregative  subject  of  the  captive 
nations  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  we 
should  ponder  when  we  face  our 
constituents. 

We  know  the  pre.'^sures  of  work  oppos- 
ing early  action  on  this  proposal  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  am  convinced  that 
some  sources  fear  the  eflHcient  and  prac- 
tical results  of  such  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee  However,  with  all  the  de- 
tailed material  already  presented  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  members  of  this  committee  must 
wei.Lih  carefully  the  somewhat  ridiculous 
position  the  Department  of  State  placed 
itself  in  wilh  the  two  Rusk  letters  and 
the  Stevenson  memo  in  the  U.N.  With 
all  this  evidence  and  more,  the  Rules 
Committee  mu.^t  come  to  a  decision  on 
thus  matter  soon  Too  much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  this  vital  subject 
to  permit  any  evasion  from  a  final  deci- 
sion Not  cnly  to  us,  their  colleagues  m 
this  Chamb^^r.  but  to  all  of  our  constitu- 
ents, the  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee have  new  a  clear-cut  responsibility. 
The  clear-cat  evidence  is  m. 

THE    W1:EK    .A.NO   OL'R   opportcnity 

Mr  Spea.ter.  on  the  basi.s  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted,  we  in  this  session  of 
Congre.ss  have  not  only  a  responsibility 
but  also  another  splendid  opportunity  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  With 
Captive  Nations  Week  approachinu  this 
July  15.  th  s  Hou.se  can  make  another 
valuable  contribution  by  imjilementing 
the  1959  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion.    This  implementation  would  take 


the  form  of  an  established  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  The  high- 
light of  this  years  Captive  Nations 
Week  ob.servance  will  be  the  formation  of 
such  a  committee.  Our  citizens  look 
forward  to  constructive  action  on  our 
part  in  this  regard,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  we  shall  not  fail  them.  Of  course, 
Khrushchev  will  not  like  this,  nor  those 
among  us  who  fear  him  and  are  willing 
to  conceal  the  truth.  Our  decision  is 
clear  What  remains  is  the  exercise  of  a 
determined  will  to  do  what  all  evidence 
.shows  must  be  done. 

In  support  of  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
article  written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  E)obrian- 
.sky,  of  Georgetown  University,  on  "Pro«- 
i-e.ss  m  Captive  Nations  Ideology"  to  be 
printed  at  this  point.  I  commend  this 
article,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  to  the  care- 
ful reading  of  my  colleagues.  I  also  in- 
clude the  article,  "There  Are  No  Giants," 
writu-n  by  Frank  Gannon  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Georgetown  University 
Foreign  Service  Courier. 

The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom     th.-     Ukrainian    Qunrterlv.    Autumn 

1961) 

PRf>(;RE.ss   IN    Captive    Nations  Ideolocy 

I  By  l/ov  E  Dobrlansky) 

On  net  balance  the  e%entB  of  1961.  both 
international  and  national,  reglsfer  further 
prn^resfi  In  the  captive  nations  Ideology 
riuit  Ideology  l.s  well  summed  up  In  the 
{\ipUve  Nations  Week  resolution  paAsed  by 
the  US  Congrc.«;s  In  19,')9  It«  alpha  and 
omega  are  th.it  Moscow  s  vast  Imperlo-colo- 
r.lal  system  U  the  base  of  further  Soviet 
lUis-sian  aKKressii.ns  against  the  nontotali- 
tari.m  free  world  and  that  to  liquidate  thl.s 
base  KTiidually  and  to  crush  Soviet  Russian 
totalitari.'uiism  in  the  cold  war.  the  prime 
target  of  free  world  polwar  attention  and 
concern  Is  necessarily  the  two  dozen  captive 
nations  In  Eastern  Eurojie  and  Asia  The 
ramlHcatlons  of  this  outlook  are  totallstlc. 
rallying  Into  the  economic,  political,  dlplo- 
m.itic.  cultural.  Rclcntlflc,  athletic,  and 
ni:o;y  other  spheres 

The  points  of  evidence  educed  here  are 
•selectively  representative  of  multiple  events 
and  de\  elopments  In  the  course  of  the  year 
there  were  many  acts  and  declaratlona  which 
militated  aKali.st  the  further  cultivation  of 
captive  nations  consciousness  and  thought 
Circles  within  and  (jut^lde  the  United  State.s 
striving  to  appease  Mosct>w,  overemphasizing 
the  politlial  consecjuences  of  foreign  aid 
and  propagating  falsehoods  about  substan- 
tial changes  In  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire 
confributed  heavily  to  this  dangerous  tend- 
ency Fortunately,  there  were  many  other 
signlflc.int  events  to  offset  this  tendency 
toward  false  coexistence  The  year  can  be 
best  characterized  as  a  natural  ebb  and  flow 
of  contending  forces,  one  checking  out  the 
ofher  with  a  net  result  of  progres-slve  move- 
:nent   in   the  right   directUjn 

THK      IZVESTIA      INTERVIEW      AND     STEVENSON      IN 
THE    V  ti. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  characteriza- 
tion Is  provided  by  two  recent  concurrent 
at-tlons  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  The 
first  Is  the  I/.ve.st!.i  interview  In  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  entertained  questions  posed 
by  .Mexel  .^d/hubel.  the  editor  of  Izvestia 
and  als<.)  Khrushchev's  son-ln-Iaw  "Who 
Interviewed  Whom"  may  be  an  appropriate 
caption  to  this  dialog,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  merits  and  demerits 
.  f  the  Presidents  answers  to  the  Russian's 
que.s!i<  ns  Tlie  editorials  and  reports  of 
Mo-cow  crltlclznik;  the  President  attest  to 
the  adv.mt.iges  reaped  from  the  Interview 
However,    as    concern.s    the    captive    nations. 
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the  score  was  almost  completely  on  the  de- 
merit and   disadvantage   and  Ices  side. 

Tliere  was  no  reason,  for  example,  to  as- 
sert that  "Now  we  reco);nlze  that  today  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  Intend  to  permit  re- 
unification, and  that  aji  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  that  policy  Germany  will  not  be 
reunified  "  As  one  of  our  leading  columnists 
puts  It,  "This  unneceaiary  concession  will 
chush  the  hopes  of  the  German  people  and 
indicate  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
accepts  Indefinitely  Communist  domination 
not  only  of  Blast  Germany,  but  of  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Poland.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  of  the  other  captlre  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia"'  The  Impact  of  this  utterly  un- 
necessary concession  on  the  captive  peoples 
far  exceeds  any  wlshed-for  gain  to  be  derived 
from  contact  with  the  Russian  people. 

Worse  still  are  the  concepts  and  concep- 
tions revealed  by  the  Ptesldent  In  regard  to 
our  chief  adversary.  These  fundamental  £«- 
pects  have  been  completely  overlooked  by 
critical  observers  and  analysts.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  Moscow  will  capitalize  heavily  on 
them  One.  the  President  could  have  dis- 
played a  more  valid  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  Union  when  with  reference  to  World 
War  11.  he  said:  "I  will  say  that  the  United 
States  also  suffered,  though  not  so  heavily  as 
the  St)Vlet  Union,  quite  obviously."  We  can 
well  Imagine  Adzhubol's  reaction  to  the 
va'.ld  answer:  "Though  not  so  heavily  as 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia,  Lithuania.  Georgia, 
and  Ru.ssia  ■' 

Second,  the  President's  misconception  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  Adzhubel  nurtured 
skillfuily  with  these  ca.-efully  phrased  ques- 
tions, wiis  put  Into  fu)l  relief  when  he  re- 
plied If  the  Sfjvlet  Urlon  had  lost  the  war, 
the  Soviet  people  themselves  would  object 
to  a  line  being  drawn  through  Moscow  and 
the  entire  country.  If  we  had  been  defeated 
In  war.  we  wouldn't  like  to  have  a  line  drawn 
down  the  MLsslssippl  River."'  It  Is  evident 
from  this  that  the  President  believes  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  nation  like  ours,  the  Volga 
having  the  .same  slgnlf-cance  as  the  Mlssls- 
sl[)j)l  Aside  fnjm  his  own  contradictions  In 
thought  ar.d  verbiage  cm  this  basic  subject. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  for  the  head  of 
state  to  reveal  to  our  chief  enemy  such  acute 
limitations  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
concerning    the    enemy's    environment. 

The  further  assertions  by  the  President 
that  the  'Soviet  Union  is  a  strong  military 
power  "  and  that  "No  one  Is  ever  going  to 
Invade  the  Soviet  Union  again.  There  Is  no 
military  power  that  can  do  that,"  not  only 
furnish  propaganda  bonanza  to  the  totalitar- 
ian Mo.«;cow  regime  but  also  betray  a  highly 
deficient  familiarity  with  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  empires  and  what  essen- 
tially constitutes  military  power  In  any  em- 
pire These,  too,  were  plainly  gratuitous  and 
detrimental  statements  which  can  only  give 
comfort  and  encouragoment  to  the  enemy 
and  depressed  hopes  to  the  captive  nations. 
particularly  those  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  President  was  exuding  these 
false  notions  about  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Adlal 
Stevenson,  stunned  the  Russian  delegation 
With  a  factual  recital  of  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perialism and  colonlall.'jm  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia.  He  faced  the  colonialism  Issue 
squarely  and  courageously,  and  produced  the 
finest  and  best  U.S.  presentation  In  the  U.N. 
yet  on  Moscow's  colonialism  within  the  So- 
viet Union.  For  Instance,  citing  the  1917 
D*'claralion  of  Rights  issued  by  the  People's 
Commissariat  on  "the  right  of  the  nations 
of  Russia  to  free  self-determination.  Includ- 
ing the  right  to  secede  ;ind  form  Independent 
*-'ates."   Mr    Stevenson   raises   the   question. 


"How  did  this  right  work  In  practice?"  To 
which  he  answers:  "An  Independent  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  was  recognized  by  the  Bolshe- 
viks In  1917,  but  In  1917  they  established  a 
rival  Republic  In  Kharkov.  In  July  1928, 
with  the  help  of  the  Red  Army,  a  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  established 
and  Incorporated  Into  the  U.S.S.R." »  He 
goes  on  to  cover  the  conquests  over  Azerbai- 
jan, Armenia,  Georgia,  and  other  now  capitlT* 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
"During  the  war,"  he  says,  "the  Soviets  de- 
ported entire  ethnic  groups  to  the  East,  fear- 
ful that  they  would  use  the  occasion  to  fight 
for  their  independence."  * 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  President's  con- 
ception of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Stevenson's 
memorandum  on  Soviet  Russian  colonialism 
described  Moscow's  empire  as  being  barbaric 
and  as  enslaving  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  outside.  To  be  sure,  the  President 
in  his  brilliant  U.N.  address  raised  this  sig- 
nal: "Let  us  debate  colonialism  In  full — and 
apply  the  principle  of  free  choice  and  the 
practice  of  free  plebiscites  In  every  part  of 
the  globe." '  But  Judging  by  the  Izvestia 
Interview  his  measure  of  fullness  didn't 
measure  up  to  the  conception  disclosed  by 
Ambassador  Stevenson.  This  example  of 
comparative  strides  In  the  development  of 
the  captive  nations  Ideology  Is  seen  over  and 
over  again. 

WHY    A    CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK? 

The  1961  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance In  this  country  represented  another 
marked  stride  In  the  cultivation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  Ideology."  In  connection  with 
examples  similar  to  that  given  above  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves,  "Why  do  we  need  a  Captive 
Nations  Week?"  From  time  to  time  many 
people  ask,  "What  Is  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  work?"  "What  do  you  hope 
to  achieve  and  accomplish  by  it?"  Com- 
plete answers  to  these  questions  require  a 
number  of  preconceptions  and  perspectives. 
One  requirement  Is  a  fixed  conviction  about 
the  nature  and  independence  of  our  own 
Nation.  A  second  Is  an  appreciation  of  the 
Impact  of  our  history  upon  Elastern  Europe 
and  Asia.  Third,  an  understanding  of  the 
Ideas  of  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  necessary. 
And  fourth,  a  restless  will  seeking  the 
translation  of  our  Ideas  and  convictions  into 
concrete,  imaginative,  and  fearless  action  Is 
Indispensable. 

Considering  the  first  requisite  on  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  Nation,  one  can't  help  but 
recall  the  President's  remarks  concerning  our 
Revolution,  "We  dare  not  forget  today  that 
we  are  the  heirs  of  that  first  Revolution."  " 
If  you  win  reread  the  clauses  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution,  which  is  now  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90,  you  will  again  be  Impressed 
by  Its  Initial  emphasis  on  the  revolutionary 
symbol  of  American  Independence.  Based  on 
this  resolution  and  law,  President  Elsenhower 
Issued  proclamations,  both  In  1959  and  1960, 
giving  eloquent  expression  to  this  symbol. 
And  In  1961  President  Kennedy  Issued  a  stir- 
ring proclamation.  The  revolutionary  symbol 
of  American  independence  cannot  be  any- 
thing but  a  living  and  dynamic  symbol,  signi- 
fying strong  motivation  to  action  Itself.  We 
were  soundly  advised  early  In  1961,  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
yo\;  can  do  for  your  country."  Some  time  ago 
millions  of  Americans  asked  themselves  this 
question,  and  their  answer  was  In  part  given 
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In  these  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

Their  answer  to  this  bestirring  question  is 
founded  on  a  fixed  conviction  about  the  na- 
ture and  Independence  of  our  Nation.  We 
celebrate  our  Independence  Day,  and  we 
look  Inward,  reexamining  our  souls  and 
consciences  as  a  free  and  responsible  people 
Two  weeks  hence  we  look  outward  and  with 
our  blessings  give  thought  to  the  millions 
who  have  actually  lost  their  independence 
and  freedom  In  the  past  42  years. 

Many  who  give  purpose  and  direction  to 
the  Captive  Nations  ideology  are  living  evi- 
dence of  the  history  of  Soviet  Russian  ag- 
gression.' Calvin  CooUdge  once  said, 
"Whether  one  traces  his  Americanism  back 
3  centuries  to  the  Mayflower  or  3  years  to 
the  steerage  is  not  half  so  important  as 
whether  his  Americanism  of  today  Is  real 
and  genuine."  Whether  many  of  these  citi- 
zens are  products  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion, the  free  voices  of  a  conquered  Poland, 
the  escapees  of  a  Russian -genoclded  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  past  fighters  of  a 
Ukrainian  or  White  Ruthenlan  underground, 
or  past  victims  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  East 
Germany,  Yugoslavia,  or  In  the  Caucasus 
and  Asia  and  now  Cuba — or  Indeed,  free- 
dom-loving Russians  who  have  found  a 
haven  here — their  Americanism  Is  no  less 
than  that  of  those  born  and  reared  here. 
Together  we  share  a  common  conviction 
about  the  nature  and  Independence  of  our 
Nation. 

Our  Day  of  Independence  symbolizes  for 
us,  under  God,  our  national  freedom,  the 
untami>ered  will  of  a  sovereign  jjeople,  our 
firm  determination  to  meet  any  enemy  who 
would  attempt  to  destroy  our  Independence. 
It  sjTnboUzes,  too,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
power  of  our  great  tradition,  the  Just  Insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  and  the  warm  hu- 
manism of  its  laws.  Often  difTerent  peoples 
throughout  the  world  see  the  meaning  and 
essence  of  this  Nation  more  objectively  and 
even  more  appreciatively  than  many  of  us 
do. 

As  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
Indicates,  our  Nation,  built  on  the  free  and 
creative  energies  of  people  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Is  a  unique  historical 
experiment — In  short,  the  great  experiment 
of  mankind.  Our  Nation  Is  a  living  revolu- 
tion that  moves  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
freedom  rather  than  Just  peace-loving  peo- 
ples cverj'where.  particularly  those  In  cap- 
tive Eurasia.  Placed  against  this  revolution, 
the  so-called  Communist  revolution  Is  but 
a  dressed-up  phantom  shielding  the  most 
reactionary,  barbaric  and  feudal  forces  of 
all  time.  Significantly,  the  Stevenson  memo- 
randum emphasizes  this.  Our  society,  to  be 
sure.  Is  not  perfect.  But,  by  all  evidence.  It 
Is  unquestionably  one  that  has  given  so 
much  In  so  many  ways  to  so  many  within 
a  short  span  in  the  history  of  man. 

Contrary  to  some  false  notions,  we  do 
possess  an  Ideology  which  Inspires  our  con- 
tinued growth  as  a  morally  leading  nation 
and  remarkably  equips  us  to  contend  sucess- 
fuUy  with  the  present  threat  of  imperialist 
Red  totalitarianism.  This  Ideology  Is  plainly 
and  precisely  spelled  out  In  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
Is  vitally  Important  for  us  to  reflect  contin- 
ually upon  the  moral  and  political  principles 
embodied  In  these  historic  documents.  Nu- 
clear weapons,  missiles,  luniks  and  the  whole 
array  of  new  technological  innovations — 
which  by  natiu-e  are  only  instruments  and 
means — cannot  possibly  reshape  or  antiquate 
these  natural  norms  of  civilized  human  ex- 
istence. 

But  at  this  time  even  more  important  Is 
the  conscious  application  of  the  perennial 


*  See  Dobrlansky,  Lev  E.,  "A  History  of 
Communist  Aggression,"  Vital  Speeches, 
Sept.  15,  1961.  pp.  719-723. 
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piinclplM  of  n»tlonal  Independence  and  per- 
■on*l  liberty  to  other  natlona  and  peoples 
ftor  not  ofily  te  the  llylng  application  of  these 
prlnclpiea  crucial  to  the  further  growth  and 
developmeiit  of  our  NaUon.  but  it  la  also 
indtapcnaable  to  the  exlatence  and  Burvlval 
of  the  nontotahtarlan  free  world.  A  peralat- 
ent  application  by  eTery  conceivable  medium 
of  communlcaUon  and  contact  would  dwarf 
the  InAated  accompllahmenU  and  preten- 
alona  of  Moacow  and  lU  colonial  puppets. 
THE   LiviNO  roaci:  or  THiJ  amekican  revki.c- 

TtOW     ON      KASrraiN     ETjaOPC     AND     ASIA 

ThU  conviction  about  our  own  Nation  and 
about  the  revolutionary  symbol  of  American 
indepeiulence  U.  of  course,  not  enough.  It  Is 
a  baae  that  In  these  times  demands  a  struc- 
ture of  appreciation,  understanding,  and  a 
will  to  act  in  the  community  of  mankind 
The  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia  form  a  major  and.  In  the  cold  war  se:ise. 
a  primary  part  of  this  community 

Many  events  of  19«l  have  therefore 
atreeaed  the  additional  need  of  a  vtvld  appre- 
ciation of  the  profound  Impact  of  our  his- 
tory upon  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  In  Con- 
greaa  and  elsewhere  they  pointed  out  what  a 
moving  and  powerful  force  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  on  the  various  naMons 
wh»ch  were  subjugated  in  the  empires  of  the 
last  century  and  a  half.  They  cited  the  na- 
tions In  the  Russian,  Austro-Hungarlan.  and 
Ottoman  Empires  which  rose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  to  declare  their  Inde- 
pendence with  a  will  to  pursue  an  Independ- 
ent national  existence  similar  to  ours  But. 
In  slgnlflcan',  part,  this  tendency  was  shown 
to  be  short  lived  as  the  unchecked  surge  c>f 
totalitarian  Russian  imperialism  since  1918 
once  acain  reduced  the  many  non-Rusaian 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  to  ser- 
vlUty 

It  i«  vitally  significant  that  stress  was 
plac«d  also  on  the  first  major  counterattack 
•gainst  the  ravenous  forces  of  Soviet  Russian 
Imperialism  by  the  Polish- Ukrainian  alli- 
ance between  Pllsudskl  and  Petlura  HaA 
this  alliance  destroyed  Trotsky's  Red  army 
OGDipletely  and  decisively,  the  covirse  of  world 
dcvelofMnenU  would  surely  have  been  dif- 
ferent. The  myths  of  communism  and 
Mandam- Leninism  would  have  only  been  a 
peep  in  the  arena  of  human  history  As  It 
was.  this  alliance  gave  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  a  breather  of  some  20 
years  before  the  Soviet  Russian  scourge  be- 
gan to  spread  again. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  Itself  serlnu.'»Iy 
threatened  by  this  barbaric  peril,  which,  as 
In  past  centuries,  poses  as  the  wave  of  th^ 
future,  as  the  Third  Rome  of  nr\anklnd  as 
the  Slav  center  of  culture,  power  and  might. 
Worst  of  all.  In  our  confusion,  generated  In 
the  greatest  degree  by  the  unsurpa-ssed  pr  "p- 
aganda  skill  of  the  enemy,  we  aren  t  even 
aware  of  the  tremendous  opp')rtunlt.iPs  we 
have  to  defeat  this  menace  in  the  mid  wur 
and  thus  stave  oti  an  otherwise  Inevitable 
hot  global  war  The  prime  and  chief  forces 
of  patriotic  nationalism  In  central  Europe, 
in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  In  central  Asia 
and  east  Asia  are  our  paramount,  ally  A.s 
the  facts  of  1961  show.  Moscow  has  had  to 
kill  off  representatives  of  these  forces  •  We 
haven't  even  begun  to  tap  the  enormous 
potential  of  non-Russian  nationalism  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  The  Insecurity  of  Moa- 
row  .<  imperialist  and  colonial  dDminatlon 
over  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Pacific  Wfuild  be  per- 
manently sealed  and  Intensified  once  we 
seriously  bejjln  to  direct  the  word.i  ni  the 
President    to    the    peoples    of    these    o\er    20 


'  Reports  on  Moacow-lnstlgated  nssasslna- 
tlons  "Former  Soviet  Spy  Confesses  Two 
Assassinations  in  Munich."  Daily  Mail. 
London.  Nov  IS  1961;  "Bonn  Holdlnn  Rus- 
sian in  Munich  Murders.'  New  Y  rk  Post. 
Nov    iO    1961 


captive  natlon-s.  "Fellow  citizens  of  the 
world,  ask  not  what  America  will  do  for 
you,  but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the 
freedom  of  nian.  ' 

THK    IDEAS    or    CAmVE    .NATIONS    WEEK 

This  necessary  togetherness  for  Ireeduin  Is 
best  expres»«-<l  In  the  Captive  NatK.ns  Week 
Resolution.  TliLs  observance  gives  a  crystal- 
lized expresilun  to  the  neces>sity  fur  working 
together  for  freedom,  especially  In  the  one 
area  of  the  world  that  tiursts  for  it  Above 
everything  else  Khrushchev  craves  to  have 
his  captive  world  undisturbed  and  neglected 
by  the  free  world  Ttils  la  much  of  his  mo- 
tive behind  hus  effort  toward  negotiations 
But  It  should  be  obvious  that  we  must  never 
allow  him  to  con3<jlldate  his  f.irflung 
empire  We  must  never  forget  that  his  grow- 
ing insecurity  about  the  c.iptive  nations  is 
our  great  weapon  in  the  cold  war.  not  to 
speak  of  a  hot  one  Nor  mus',  we  ever  forget 
that  the  field  of  the  cold  war  is  also  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia,  ncjt  only  between  Im- 
perialist Moscow  and  the  free  world  but 
alstj  between  the  capUve  peoples  and  the 
colonial   puppets  Imposed   on   them. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  as  Its  powerful 
observances  demonstrated  in  1961.  meai>s  all 
this  and  more  And  an  understanding  of 
the  Ideas  of  Captive  Nations  Week  must  be 
transmitted  Uj  all  Americans  What  Public 
Law  86  90  calls  for  Is,  in  essence,  a  univer- 
salized Declaration  of  Independence  It  Is 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  captive 
peoples  of  central  and  southern  Europe — 
the  Poles.  Hungarians.  Slovaks,  Czechs.  East 
Crermans,  Rumanian.-?.  Bulgarians,  Serbs. 
Croat*.  Slovenes.  Montenegrins.  Macedonians 
and  Albanians  have  a  common  bond  for 
freedom  with  the  captive  peoples  In  the 
.Soviet  Union  and  Asia  For  the  first  tlms 
our  Government  recognized  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  l.-^ 
an  empire.  In  which  the  majority  of  people 
constitute   captive    non-Russian    nations 

Most  of  us  recall  hrrw  in  1959  the  self-con- 
fident, blusterlns;  and  cixrky  Khrushchev  re- 
jvcted  violently  agam.^t  the  resolution  At 
every  turn  he  harried  Vice  President  Nixon 
with  the  question  "Are  these  captives'"" 
Isn't  It  strange  that  this  colonial  and  Im- 
perialist ruler  r>f  a  vast  empire,  forever  txiast- 
ing  about  his  missiles,  sputniks,  aircraft. 
steel— and  even  donning  an  tll-flttlng  mlU- 
t.iry  uniform  to  press  his  fx>lnt.v- should  be 
alarmed  and  explosive  over  a  mere  congres- 
sional resolution.  Ask  yourselves  what,  ex- 
cept for  the  U  2  incident  has  stirred  Khru- 
shchev more  t.)  this  exploelve  f>olnt  of  fenr 
and  anxiety  than  the  Ideas  contalnetl  In  the 
resolution"'  The  fact  Is  that  we  have  f  >cused 
the  8[X)tllght  of  Imperialism  and  coU)nlalism 
on  the  only  Imjiortant  center  where  it  t<xlay 
belongs  Moscow  Ambassador  Stevenson 
underscored  this  In  the  U  N 

As  In  Poland.  Hungary  and  elsewhere 
there  Is  a  serious  colonial  problem  within 
the  Soviet  Union  To  this  day  Khrushchev 
Is  concerned  ab«.nit  this  when  he  attacks 
"Those  who  say  the  Soviet  Unions  Asian 
Republics  are  colonies  "'  "  And  If  this  Is 
emphasized  more  and  more  In  the  forvim  of 
world  opinion  and  attention  the  prof)er 
characterization  (jf  Russian  Moscow  as  the 
last  major  colonial  and  Imperialist  power  in 
the  world  would  be  devastating  to  Us 
propaganda  and  cold  war  efforts  Khru- 
shchev well  understands  this  and  rants  end- 
lessly However,  many  In  this  country  re- 
main puzzled  and  bewildered  by  all  this 
We  muffed  our  opportunities  on  this  score 
before  and  do  so  n ow 

The  hour  of  declsi(,>n  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing An  increasing  number  of  Americans 
are  convinced  that  only  a  pyollcy  of  emancl- 
p.itlon  and   liberation   of  Khru-.hchev's  cap- 


uves  Is  the  decision  for  freedom-lo^lnf  men. 
Many  have  come  to  hold  that  a  policy  o< 
liberation  is  Inescapable  for  victory  in  the 
cold  war.  And  the  horrors  of  a  nuclear  war 
only  reinforce  this  pxisltlon.  Our  opportu- 
nity will  come  once  we  realize  a  numbar  of 
basic  truths  'I'he  first  Is  that  the  iMuea  of 
colonialism  and  Imperialism  in  Moscow's  em- 
pire are  prime  tiirgets  for  our  national  con- 
cern and  effort  '  Second  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  poses  as  an  equal 
to  the  United  States,  Is  an  emipire  in  Itself, 
holding  in  ixjnd.ige  the  captive  nations  of 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia. 
Ukraine.  Georgia.  Armenia.  Aaerbaljan. 
I\uke8tan.  Cossackls.  North  Caucasia  and 
Idel-Urel  Incessantly  the  peoples  of  these 
captive  nations  are  being  attacked  by  Mos- 
cow for  "bourgeois  nationalism."  "  It 
shauld  also  be  recognized  that  the  only  types 
of  warfare  that  Moscow  can  wage  with  suc- 
cess are  propaganda  and  guerrilla  warfare. 
rhe  fourth  truth  la  that  the  cold  war  will  be 
as  permanent  as  the  colonial  imperlum 
maintained  by  Moscow  frona  the  Danube  to 
the  Pacific  And.  lastly,  the  unlversallzatlon 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is  the 
most  formidable  weapon  In  this  type  of  war 
Initiative,  positive  action.  Imaginative  Ideas 
can  be  ours  wltn  these  fixed  and  new  dimen- 
sions of  thought 

Although  It  Is  said  that  "the  fools 
treasure  Is  in  his  tongue."  Khrushchev  has 
never  uttered  a  more  complete  truth  when 
he  said  In  the  summer  of  1961  that  his 
tongue  Is  his  chief  weapon.  The  typical 
Russian  {x>temkln  village  tactics  practiced 
by  him.  whether  in  economic,  military,  space. 
cultural,  or  other  fields,  should  frighten  no 
one  In  each  of  these  areas  a  persistent. 
continuous,  and  ptjpular  concentration  and 
study  by  us  would  easily  reveal  the  breadtli 
and  depth  of  the  Russian  con  game.  Por  in- 
stance, the  economic  boasts  of  Khrushchev 
could  bo  easily  exploded  by  revelations  ot  the 
rampant  economic  Imperialism  and  colonial- 
ism within  the  USSR.  Itself,  a  matter  that 
appears    to  frighten   him  most. 

ADOmONAI.    1981     rXP»«SSIONS    or  THE 

IDEOLOCT 

In  Congress,  In  the  public  forum.  In  peri- 
odicals and  books  these  and  additional  ideas 
were  consistently  advanced  and  disseminated 
through  the  year.  It  Is  often  said  by  some 
that  the  American  petjple  haven't  the  will  to 
prepare  for  and  do  the  tasks  that  these  ideas 
imply  We  don  t  believe  this.  The  Captive 
Nations  Week  observances  alone  demonstrate 
In  Uieinselves  a  restless  will  in  many  sec- 
tions uf  our  Country,  seeking  the  translation 
of  these  Ideas  and  convictions  Into  concrete. 
iniiig  I  native  and  fearless  action.  Our  best 
defense  in  the  cold  war  is  the  offense.  There 
are  many  things  that  are  required  for  the 
successful  development  of  a  cold  war 
strategy 

Kor  example,  considerable  emphasis  was 
p;ace<l  m  1961  on  the  necessity  of  a  Arm 
btaiid  without  any  compromise  on  Woct  Ber- 
lin rhe  Issue  of  West  Berlin  is  part  of  the 
issue  of  a  free  reunited  Germany,  and  this 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  general  Issue  of  the 
captive  nations  Initiative  In  expreeslng  our 
rights  in  East  Berlin  was  underscored.  Heavy 
streas  was  also  placed  on  a  determined  op- 
position Uj  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations  Mainland  China  Is  the 
largest  of  all  captive  nations.  Its  hope  of 
eventual  freedom  Is  In  Taiwan.  There  Is 
nothing  Inevitable  about  Pelplng  being  In 
the  U  N  Here.  tfxi.  no  compromise;  here. 
loo.  no  Illusions  about  any  mutual  suicide 
puit  between  Peiplng  and  Moscow. 


*  Ensz.  Relnh  >!d  G  .  '"K  Suggests  To  B<»>st 
Cotton  Crop,  "  Associated  Press,  Moscow.  Nov 
19.   1961 


"Captive  Nations — Moscow's  Achilles' 
Heel,  the  MauLn  Forum,  No.  372.  Nov.  12, 
11>«51. 

'Eg,     Latvians   Accused,"   Reuters,  Mos- 
cow, Nov    21,  1961 
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Essential  to  the  de'velopment  of  the  ideol- 
ogy Is  the  passage  of  H.  Rea.  311  and  similar 
resolutions  propoaliig  the  creation  of  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  committee  has  been 
ably  set  forth  In  congreaslonal  discuaslon." 
There  la  no  agency  in  government  or  private 
life  that  continually  and  persistently  stud- 
ies and  Investigates  all  of  the  captive  nations. 
We  desperately  ne«d  such  a  body.  As  was 
often  shown  in  1961,  this  also  applies  to  the 
piiisage  of  the  Freedom  Academy  Bill  In 
Congress.  We  shall  surely  continue  to  lose 
the  cold  war  unless  we  decide  to  develop 
a  cold  war  strategy  and  apparatus.  The 
Captive  Nations  R<i80lution  is  the  basis  for 
.such  a  strategy:  the  establishment  of  a 
Freedom  Academy  is  an  essential  of  the  ap- 
p.iratus. 

Months  before  Ciistro  made  his  public  con- 
fession, proper  attention  was  given  to  Cuba 
a«  a  captive  nation.'*  This  attention  was 
focused  on  the  activation  of  the  Kersten 
Amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  with 
reference  to  Cuba.  What  we  failed  to  do 
10  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  European 
captive  nations,  vie  must  do  now  with  re- 
gard to  Cuba.  Tlie  fact  of  a  new  captive 
nation  existing  \t  our  doorstep  should 
awaken  us  to  the  need  of  forming  units  of 
Free  Cuba,  prepared  for  guerrilla  warfare 
and  the  process  of  liberating  Cuba,  Related 
to  this  on  the  basis  of  the  Ideology  is  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Voice  of 
.America  broadcasts  to  the  non -Russian  na- 
tions in  the  U.S.6.R.  It  is  strange.  Indeed, 
that  the  enemy  In  effect  determines  the 
shifts  In  Voice  of  America  frequencies  as, 
for  example.  In  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
while  we  virtually  leave  his  vulnerable  areas 
untouched,  e.g..  Txirkestan  and  the  Caucasus. 
There  are  over  30  million  Moslems  in  the 
U  .S  .s  R  who  destrve  our  closest  attention 
and  whose  significance  for  the  entire  Islamic 
v^orld  Is  Immense. 

Captive  Nations  action  in  1961  was  also  di- 
rected at  the  restxjration  and  extension  of 
the  Champlun  of  Liberty  Stamp  series.  The 
goodwill  Impact  of  these  stamps  has  been 
well  demonstrated.  The  decision  of  our 
postal  authorities  to  downgrade  the  series 
IS  mystifying  and  even  irrational,  especially 
when  many  fighters  of  freedom  among  the 
captive  nations  should  be  appropriately 
t'.onored  This  action  aimed  also  at  the  cre- 
ation of  an  executive  agency  on  the  self- 
determination  of  the  Captive  Nations.  Such 
an  agency  would  steadily  focus  world  atten- 
tion on  the  captive  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  and,  by  deed,  attest  to  our  policy  of 
never  acquiescing  to  their  permanent  cap- 
tivity By  all  evidence  such  an  agency  Is 
more  Important  than  a  disarmament  agency. 

Tliese  and  other  issues  were  forcefully  ex- 
pressed There  Is  no  question  but  that  in 
tune  most  of  them  will  be  realized.  They 
Ftand  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation,  for 
the  survival  of  freedom,  and  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  cataclysmic  hot  global  war.  Colo- 
nial Moscow  knows  best  from  decades  of 
experience  and  evidence  that  it  cannot  trust 
Ks  own  armed  forces.  This  was  shown  in 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  In  Hungary. 
The  momentous  conflict  of  our  day  will  not 
be  resolved  by  military  arms  but,  Instead,  by 
I  'nmiUtary  means.  p«u-tlcularly  In  the  field 
of  propaganda.  But  we  seek  to  propagate  a 
d.plomacy  of  truth,  the  dynamics  of  freedom, 
and  the  certainty  of  Victory  in  the  most 
es.sentlal  area  of  the  cold  war — the  area  of 
M  >scow'a  colonial  empire.  And  the  greatest 
Contribution  we  could  make  to  the  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  the  100  million  Russian 
people  Is  to  work  for  the  Independence  and 


Eg,  "US  Government  Policy  and  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations."  the 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  11,  pp. 
14610-14830. 

'Dec.   2,    1961.  speech:    "I   am   a  Marxist- 
Leninist  and  will  be  one  until  the  day  I  die." 


freedom  of  all  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions now  luder  the  heel  of  Imperialist 
Moeoow. 

In  1962  and  the  years  ahead  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  Captive  Nations  ideology 
will  be  cultivated  In  terms  of  a  postvire  sug- 
gested decades  ago.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  entirely  right  when  he  advised, 
"Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick."  But 
let  us.  for  the  sake  of  world  freedom,  speak — 
contlnuotisly,  persistently,  truthfully;  and 
as  he  also  said,  "Pear  Ood  and  take  your  own 
part" — ^for  the  freedom  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, for,  in  reality,  our  own  freedom. 


(From    the   Georgetown    University    Foreign 
Service  Courier,  February  1962) 

THxax  Axz  No  Giants — A  Cokvxrsation  and 
SOMX  Notes  on  a  Conversation  Wfth  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrianskt 

(By  Frank  Gannon) 

With  his  characteristic  Intensity  and  verve, 
Dr.  Lev  Etobrlansky  is,  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  at- 
tempting to  create  a  public  awareness  of  the 
facts  of  International  life. 

"People  have  been  led  to  believe — and, 
since  it's  the  most  comfortable  thing  to  do, 
have  believed — that  we  face  an  Impregnable 
and  monolithic  opponent  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Make  no  mistake  about  its  strength, 
but  don't  be  fooled  by  the  monolithic  part. 
Marx  himself  described  Russia  as  'a  prison- 
house  of  nations.'  and  that.  In  fact.  Is  what 
the  so-called  Soviet  Union  Is." 

The  present  roll  of  nations  subjected  to 
Moscow  domination  is  Impressive  Indeed  in 
its  covering  a  multitude  of  p>eoples  of  ex- 
tremely different  and  extremely  non-Russian 
heritage  and  culture.  Included  are  Turke- 
stan (west  central  Asia);  Ulcralne,  Moldavia, 
Byelorussia,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Karelo-Flnland,  Georgia,  and  Azerbarjanla 
(all  in  Eastern  Europe).  These  numerous 
and  largely  unfamiliar  countries  include 
more  racially  different  groups  than  In  any 
other  country  except  India.  There  are  some 
174  ethnic  groups  and  nationalities.  The 
second  largest  group,  the  Ttirko-Tartar,  is 
utterly  non-Russian.  "These  people  are  the 
descendants  of  a  distinct  heritage,  from  the 
13th  century,  and  Ghengls  Khan  and  Tamer- 
lane. Then  there  are  the  non-Rtisslan 
Japhetic  groups  of  the  Caucasus  regions, 
and  the  Finno-Uglran  groups  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Then  you  must  consider  the  Jewish 
group,  Iranians,  Germans,  Mongolians, 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Koreans,  Gypsies,  Kurds, 
Chinese,  Czechs.  Arabs,  As83rrlans,  and  even 
the  Chuckchi,  people  of  Siberia  who  are 
thought  to  be  related  to  the  Eskimo  and  the 
American  Indian."  Concluding  the  list.  Dr. 
Dobrlansky  pwinted  out  that  some  200  dia- 
lects are  spoken  within  these  countries. 
"And  that  list  doesn't  Include  the  puppet 
regimes  like  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  and  so  on." 

NO    UNION    AT    ALL 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  fact  an  Imposed  or- 
ganization which  is  at  very  best  simply  alien 
to  most  of  its  constituents.  Many  actively 
hate  and  work  against  it. 

The  uprisings  In  East  Germany.  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Tibet  are  only  the  overt  formu- 
lations of  activities  and  hopes  of  many  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  trapped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  empty  faces  staring  across 
the  wall  can  be  endlessly  multiplied  and 
projected  across  the  entire  map  of  the  Soviet 
Empire. 

"And  that  is  exactly  what  the  Soviet  Union 
Is,"  Dr.  Dobrlansky  explained,  "an  empire 
the  likes  of  which  have  probably  never  been 
known.  Unlike  the  empires  of  antiquity 
which  depended  upon  sheer  force  for  con- 
stant control,  the  Russians  have  been  able  to 
use  all  the  modern  weapons  as  well  as  the 
insidious  psychological  methods  and  the  pol- 
war  techniques  as  well  as  the  gruesome  nice- 


ties of  diplomacy  which  have  developed  since 
the  First  World  War." 

The  Soviet  Empire  Is  staggering  in  its 
extent  and  conception.  It  is  dedicated  to 
an  absolutely  untrue  theory  of  history; 
through  both  treachery  and  stupidity  (large- 
ly on  the  part  of  the  United  States),  it  has 
spread  its  p>all  over  30  percent  of  the  globe, 
and  today  poses  a  far  more  serious  threat  to 
western  civUiEation  than  Hitler's  empire  even 
at  Its  height;  a  threat  the  more  serious  be- 
cause (again  treachery  and  stupidity)  we 
refuse  to  recognize  either  that  (a)  it  is  a 
threat  or,  (b)  it  even  exists.  But  the  most 
appalling  fact  is  that  through  sheer  psycho- 
logical manipulation  and  simple  gall,  the 
West  has  been  convinced  that  it  facets  a 
monolith  whose  power  is  supreme  and  un- 
contestable, rather  than  a  prison-house 
fraught  with  fear  and  suspicion  and  slowly 
but  certainly  becoming  aware  that  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist vision  is  in  fact  illusion.  In 
Poland  today,  the  Joke  Is  told  (albeit  fur- 
tively) about  the  powerfvil  ruler  who,  once 
upon  a  time,  ordered  his  portrait  painted. 
This  ruler  had  no  right  eye  and  no  right  arm. 
The  first  painter  painted  the  ruler  as  he  was, 
without  an  arm  and  an  eye.  He  was  hanged 
for  bourgeois  formalism.  A  second  artist 
painted  the  portrait  with  both  arms  and  eyes; 
he  was  shot  for  bourgeois  Idealism.  A  third 
painted  the  ruler  facing  toward  ihe  right, 
with  only  the  good  arm  and  eye  showing;  he 
was  given  the  state  priee  for  Socialist  realism. 

Socialist  realism  is  being  painted  every- 
where in  terms  of  squalor  and  deprivation, 
of  fanatical  capital  formation  and  military 
development  rather  than  rising  or  even  Im- 
proving consumer  standards. 

"We  Just  don't  seem  to  be  conscious,  much 
less  awake,"  Dr.  Dobrlansky  lamented.  "The 
number  of  opportunities  to  exploit  the  many 
chinks  in  the  Iron  Curtain  that  we  have  let 
pass  is  vast.  We  continue  to  accept  all  of 
Moscow's  dictates,  and  passively  continue  to 
play  the  cold  war  game  as  the  Kremlin  calls 
It.  Laos,  Cuba,  Tibet,  Indochina,  the  Congo — 
their  great  importance  to  Khrushchev  is  not 
that  they  serve  as  forward  posts  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  but  rather  that  they 
serve  the  much  greater  purpose  of  diverting 
our  attention  from  the  area  that  is  most  im- 
portant as  w«;ll  as  most  vulnerable  to  Khru- 
shchev— the  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
US.S.R.  Why  do  you  think  that  Khrushchev 
was  so  furious  when  Congress  at  last  passed 
the  captive  nations  resolution  in  July  1959? 
Why  was  it  that  as  recently  as  the  22d  Party 
Congress,  last  October,  that  Khrushchev 
ranted  and  raved  about  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  exploit  the  non-Russian 
captives?" 

CAPTIVE    NATIONS    RESOLUTION 

The  story  of  the  captive  nations  resolution 
Id,  like  most  congressional  stories,  a  long  and 
Involved  one.  Beginning  In  August  1959 
under  tne  sponsorship  of  Congressman 
CretcUa,  oi  Connecticut,  one  might  say  that 
its  first  climax  came  with  Khrushchev's  vio- 
lent reaction  us  registered  by  the  then  Vice 
President  Nixon  on  his  famous  Moscow  visit. 
Since  its  passing,  a  continuous  stream  of 
propaganda  articles,  speeches,  and  denuncia- 
tions— many  of  the  latter  at  the  United  Na- 
tions— has  broken  forth  from  Khrushchev 
and  his  puppets.  As  late  as  this  past  sum- 
mer. President  Kennedy  was  severely  de- 
nounced for  proclaiming  Captive  Nations 
Week.  This  kind  of  action  really  puu  Khru- 
shchev on  the  defensive,  and  this  is,  truth 
be  told,  a  position  with  which  he  is  generally 
unfamiliar.  It  demonstrates  Irrefutably  that 
we  do  not  accept  the  Moscow  geography 
which  divides  the  world  into  two  zones: 
theirs,  the  peace  zone  In  which  no  interfer- 
ence is  to  be  allowed,  and  ours,  the  war  zone 
in  which  anything  goes. 

Our  record  has  been  far  from  admirable. 
The  abortive  Htmgarian  revolution  marked  a 
very  definite  psychological  turning  potat  in. 
East-West     relations.     After     sanctimoniooa 
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exhortaUoM  to  captive  peoples  to  make 
thenuelves  free,  we  Mt  back  on  our  h«nda 
while  brutal  Soviet  intervenUon,  In  what  is 
oatenalbly  an  independent  country,  put 
down  the  revolt.  We  didn't  even  threaten 
with  the  poaalblUty  of  aupport.  Aa  the  then 
Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  put  It.  "We  did  not 
warn  that  Intervention  In  Hungary  might 
threaten  world  peace  •  •  •.  We  did  not 
even  try  to  make  the  SovteU  feel  we  might 
resist  their  intervention  to  do  aa  much  for 
Hungary  aa  Rusala  waa  doing  for  Egypt  by 
bluffing  the  Western  powers  away  from  the 
Suez  Canal."  This  policy  of  Inaction  and  in- 
decUlon  carries  right  up  to  April  18  and  the 
debacle  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

•Our  blindness,  our  utter  bumbling  stu- 
pidity, our  inability  to  perceive  even  the 
forest  or  the  trees,  may  be  ascribed  to  faulty 
knowledge,  baalc  misconceptions,  outright 
policy  contradictions,  and.  consequently,  a 
heavy  doae  of  specious  reasoning  L*t  me 
consider  each  of  these  briefly 

"To  simply  demonstrate  the  problem  of 
faulty  knowledge,  let  me  quote  to  you  from 
a  State  Department  research  newsletter  on 
the  Soviet  Union  called  '•Soviet  Affairs 
Notes."  The  notes  are  done  by  research  staffs 
to  keep  Department  officials  up  to  date  while 
at  the  same  time  sparing  them  from  reading 
tbe  copious  "pertinent  materials.  Issue  158. 
on  the  first  page.  Informs  the  reader  that; 

•Tbe  term  'Ukraine'  U  Itself  a  modern 
political  rather  than  a  historical  term.  It 
waa  Invented  In  the  l»th  century  by  national - 
IsU  seeking  to  detach  the  southwestern 
borderlands  of  Russia  from  the  Tsarist  em- 
pire. 

"Now  need  I  say  that  many  volumes  have 
been  written  by  German.  EnglUh.  French. 
and  other  writers  of  the  18th.  17th.  and  13th 
centuries,  using  the  term  'Ukraine'  The 
term  of  reference  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
12th  century.  But  for  ovir  State  Depart- 
ment experts.  It  U  a  19th  century  Inven- 
tion. Tou  can  draw  your  own  conclusions 
from  this. 

"Basic  misconceptions  are  rampant,  but  I 
can  begin  at  the  top  by  quoting  a  letter 
written  last  summer  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  The  letter  expressed  the 
bope  that  the  House  would  not  set  up  a 
special  captive  nations  committee  at  this 
time,  because  It  might  upset  Moscow  and 
this  would  be  particularly  Inadvisable  given 
the  Berlin  crisis.  Also,  the  Secretary  of  State 
wrote,  private  and  governmental  sources  have 
long  been  reviewing  this  subject  Now  I 
repeat  the  challenge  to  Mr  Rusk  that  I  first 
made  over  the  air  on  the  Manlon  Forum :  I 
challenge  Mr  Rusk  to  produce  any  compre- 
hensive study  on,  for  example,  Russian  eco- 
nomic colonialism  within  the  Soviet  L'niun 
To  quote  Mr  Rusk's  letter: 

"  'The  U  S  Government's  position  Is 
weakened  by  any  action  which  confuses  the 
rights  of  formerly  Independent  peoples  or 
nations  with  the  status  of  areas,  such  as  the 
Ukraine,  Armenia,  or  Georgia,  which  are  tra- 
ditional parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  Refer- 
ence to  these  latter  areas  places  the  U  H 
Oo\ernment  In  the  undesirable  pt.'sltlon  of 
seeming  to  advcx-ate  the  dismemberment  of 
ti  historical  state  ' 

"The  statement  should  be  thoughtfully 
read  — It  will  be  a  classic  on  how  to  lose  the 
cold  war  The  poor  state  of  knowledge  in- 
te'pretat  ion  and  vision  reflected  by  it  Is  wll 
nigh  appalling  at  this  perilous  Juncture  of 
our  history  Each  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned was  independent  In  the  post-Wor'.d 
\V,ir  I  period,  was  recognized  by  Soviet  Rus- 
.■^^1.*  and  numerous  other  countries,  and  ii.is 
f  lutrht  valiantly  to  this  day  to  regain  Its 
Independence  B\it  the  Secretary  says  In 
cITecf  .so  what,  they  are  traditional  p.irts  of 
th"  Soviet  Union 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  scar'-elv  been  In 
existence  for  40  years,  but  Mr  Uu.sk  deems 
this  traditional  enough  to  seal  the  fate  of 
the  first  victims  of  So\  let  Russi.tr,   imperial- 


ism. If  he  tries  to  wiggle  out  of  thU  by 
interpreting  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  successor 
of  the  hLsti-rlcal  state'  of  the  Tsarist  Russian 
Empire,  he  U  even  worse  off.  Armenia  was 
not  a  traditional  part  of  this  historical  state 
and  since  when  has  our  State  Department 
become  the  sanctiOer  uf  the  Russian  Empire, 
whether  white  or  red' 

"The  President  h.is  declared  that  we  sup- 
port "the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for 
national  independence  and  freedom  '  The 
Congress  did  the  same  In  the  captive  nations 
resolution,  which  lists,  among  others.  Ar- 
menia. Georgia,  and  Ukraine  Khrushchev, 
deeply  stuiii?  by  these  declar.itions.  gmws 
hoarse  telling  these  captives  that  they  are 
uulcpondent  '  But  some  In  the  State  De- 
partment obtusely  brush  all  this  a*ide  and. 
in  efTcci,  sxty  don't  bother  about  tiiem.  don  i 
even  study  their  plight,  for  they  are  Uadl- 
tioi-..il  parts'  of  the  Ru.«fiian  Empire  Can 
y>  u  Imagine  what  would  have  been  the 
course  of  our  history  If  the  revolutionaries 
of  1776  had  swallowed  similar  talk  about 
traditional  parts  of  the  British  Empire — not 
for  40  years,  not  for  a  century,  but  for  al- 
most two  centuries?" 

CALI,S    roR    INTKRVT.vnON 

"As  f ;  r  as  basic  policy  contradictions  arc 
concerned,  simply  compare  Kennedy  «  Inter- 
view with  Khrushchev  s  son-in-law  for  Iz- 
vesua  and  Stevens*. ns  great  statement  on 
colonialism  at  the  U  N — both  made  in  the 
same  week,  both  utterly  oppobcd.  which  is 
right:"  Which  do  we  mean?  Or  ni'.re 
lmportan^  which  wiil  we  8t.uid  bv,  the 
Bridge  uf  Andau  or  the  B.iy  of  Pigs'" 

All  the  above  and  more.  Dr.  Dobrian^ky 
feels  merit,  nay,  demand,  a  full-ac-ale  con- 
gressional lnvet>U|iatlou  lut<j  State  Deptirt- 
meiit  policy   reg.irdmg  the  Soviet  Union. 

WH.\T    TO    DO 

Our  course  of  action  must  be  reset,  and 
by  clever,  careful,  and  coordinated  moves, 
much  can  be  gained  We  have  tixils  at  our 
disposal,  like  the  U  N  ,  and  diplomatic  recog- 
nition, which  we  have  yet  to  even  begin  to 
use. 

Much  will  be  done  about  the  captive  na- 
tions committee  In  Congress  next  session 
Postponed  because  of  the  quoted  Rvisk  let- 
ter. Congressman  Madden,  of  Indiana,  ha* 
demanded  that  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department  appear  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, but  only  a  letter  was  sent. 

"The  original  captive  nations  resolution 
was  intr'>duced  by  Congressman  Daniii.  J. 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  date  there 
are  about  39  similar  resolutions  The  Re- 
publican Congressional  Policy  Committee  is 
un  record  as  favoring  such  a  committee. 
I>etters  to  members  of  the  Rules  C<  mmltlee. 
i.".dlvldual  Con>^res6men.  and  copies  of  these 
letters  to  Congressman  Flood  are  most  vital 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  heartly  su^gc^t  that  the 
reader  p'lt  this  article  down  r<iw  and  write 
his  or  her  Congressman  ab<'Ut  the  captive 
n.iM^ns  committee.  Such  a  committee  will 
perf  rm  Invahiable  Informational  work-- 
Keeping  our  people  Informed — and  also  serve 
•o  fcK'is  worldwide  attention  on  the  writh- 
ing millions  ye  ;rnlng  to  be  free  under  the 
V"ice  >f  M'  sr.,\  s  colonial  empire  The  com- 
mittee would  prfxlu -e  recommendations  of 
the  crreatrst  value  to  our  national  Interest  " 

AFTEr.THorCfIT       THfRK     ARK    NO    GIANTS 

In  the  Fourth  B<j<ik  of  Moses,  the  12  spies 

tent  out  to  Investigate  the  promised  l.md 
report  that  It  is  truly  a  land  of  mlik  and 
honey,  but  that  It  Is  peopled  by  'jiianUi. 
sojis  of  giants  ■  and  that  "we  felt  like  mere 
k;rasaliui>pcrs  Ixside  thtm.  and  must  so  we 
have  seemed  to  them  '  '  Disbelieving?  Moses 
wlieii  he  ii.siitcd  that  lliere  are  no  nianls. 
the  pc'iple  were  .sent  w.indering  m  the  desert 
f.jr  40  years  bel._.re  being  again  i>erniitted  to 
'.  I  -w  Canaan 

In  the  40-odd  years  since  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  we  have  been  wandering  aimless- 


ly about  in  a  desert  of  "faulty  knowledge  and 
basic  misconceptions,  outright  policy  con- 
trmdlcUons.  and.  consequently.  •  be«vy  dose 
of  specious  reasoning  '•  These,  togctiier  and 
separately,  account  for  the  grave  loesea  In 
initiative  and  lost  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  freedom  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  hallmark  of  our  policy  for  the  last  four 
decades. 

But  the  Kremlin  is  not  peopled  with 
■glant«,  sons  of  giants,  "  but  rather 
with  men  -and  highly  fallible  and 
even  scared  men  at  that  We  must  remember 
that  Khrushchev  told  an  East  German  Com- 
munist Party  delegation  a  few  years  ago: 

•  If  anyone  believes  that  our  smiles  In- 
viilve  abandonment  of  the  teaching  of  Marx, 
Engles,  and  Lenin  he  deceives  himself  poor- 
ly Those  who  wait  for  that  must  wait  until 
a  shrimp  learns  to  whistle" 

And  we  must  use  that  knowledge  and  all 
the  problems  vis-a-vlb  the  non-Russian  cap- 
tives Inhering  In  it  to  make  Mr.  Khrushchev 
sweat  Nothing  less  than  the  fate  of  Western 
clvi:iJBiLlon  rests  upon  our  shoulders. 

And  we  had  better  start  soon,  for  lime 
IS  waslln^: 


PENNSYLVANIA    NATIONAL    GUARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  I  Mr  SaylorI  is  recognized 

for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iiiiaiiiinous  con.scnl  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
niatltT. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

TlioiT  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  particular, 
those  who  reside  within  the  22d  Con- 
Krc^sional  District,  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  pro- 
posed a  drastic  reduction  of  National 
Guard  units. 

The  effect  has  been  felt  in  many  homes 
in  my  area  because  one  of  the  specific 
units  marked  for  elimination  is  the  en- 
tire 876th  Enpineer  Battalion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  located  at 
Johnstown,  Indiana,  Ford  City,  and 
Ridgway.  This  highly  trained  unit  has 
had  an  outstanding  record  from  a  State 
whose  National  Guard  has  always  main- 
tained an  excellent  rating, 

A  brief  history  of  the  876th  Battalion 
di.scloscs  the.se  liighliKhts: 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  first  introduced  in  Uie 
Johnstown  area  with  the  organization 
of  the  1902d  Engineer  Battalion  in  April 

1949  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col. 
Jo.seph  E.  Lindsay.  The  guard  unit 
was  housed  initially  at  the  Oakhurst 
School  in  Moiiellville,  where  it  trained 
luid  increased  iLs  slion^th  to  over  150 
men.  The  construct  ion  of  a  new  $240.- 
000  armory  was  started  m  the  spring  of 

1950  at  the  Johnstown  Cambria  County 
.Airport.  On  October  1.  1950,  the  orpan- 
i/ation  was  called  to  active  duty,  during 
the  buildup  of  the  armed  services  for  the 
Korean  war  The  battalion  departed 
fur  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo.,  with  a 
strenKtli  of  approximately  250  officers 
and  men  fiom  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  area; 
thi's.>  were  H  and  8  and  C  Companies. 
.•\t  Fort  Wood,  two  other  companies  of 
tlio  battalion  joined  the  two  companies 
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from  Johnstown.  The  other  two  com- 
panies, part  of  the  1902d  Emgineer  Bat- 
talion, were  A  Company  from  the  Texas 
National  Guard,  stationed  ai  Dallas,  and 
B  Company  from  the  Ohio  National 
Guard,  stationed  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

On  May  29,  1951,  upon  the  completion 
of  ba.«iic  training,  the  engineer  battalion 
moved  to  Wolters  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.. 
With  a  strength  of  approximately  900  of- 
ficers and  men.  At  Wolters  a  vigorous 
iulviuice  training  program  was  conducted 
which  included  the  construction  of  a 
complete  runway  on  the  home  base;  tfee 
construction  of  a  troop  living  area  at 
Donaldson  Air  Force  Base,  S.C;  a  troop 
area  at  Alexandria  Air  Force  Base,  La.; 
and  participation  in  the  Longhorn 
maneuver,  one  of  the  largest  military 
exeicises  ever  conducted.  Coounenda- 
tions  were  received  for  the  speed  and  ex- 
cellence of  construction  projects  com- 
pleted at  Donaldson  and  Alexandria  Air 
Force  Base  and  the  Longhorn  maneuver 
headquarters  at  Fort  Hood.  Tex. 

On  September  30.  1952.  the  National 
Guaid  members  were  released  from  ac- 
uve  duty  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

On  December  1.  1952,  the  87«th  Engi- 
neer Battalion  was  oi-ganlzed  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  E.  Lindsay 
and  moved  Into  Its  new  armory  at  the 
airport,  with  a  strength  of  73  ofUcers 
and  men.  All  of  these  officers  and  men 
were  members  of  the  former  1902d  Engi- 
neer Battalion.  To  date  this  strength 
has  been  increased  to  over  700  men.  the 
largest   nondivisional   battalion   in   the 


Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  The  bat- 
talion consists  of  five  companies  with 
battalion  headquarters.  Headquarters 
Company  and  Company  A  located  in 
Johnstown,  Company  B  in  Ford  City, 
Company  C  in  Ridgway.  and  Company 
D  in  Indiana.  Pa. 

The  876th  Engineer  Battalion — con- 
struction— was  originally  activated  as  an 
engineer  aviation  battalion  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1942,  at  Camp  Claiborne,  La. 
Upon  completion  of  intensified  training, 
the  battalion  was  assigned  to  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  war  in  September  1943. 
There  the  organization  proved  itself 
under  fire  while  participating  in  the 
campaigns  of  Normandy,  northern 
Prance,  Rhineland,  and  Central  Europe. 
The  876th  Engineer  Battalion  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  was  deactivated 
at  Camp  Miles  Standish.  Mass.  Tlie  bat- 
talion was  then  alloted  to  the  National 
Guard. 

The  876th  Engineer  Battalion — con- 
struction— trains  annually  at  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Reservation.  Ehiring 
these  annual  periods  this  battalion  has 
constructed  a  taxivray,  extended  the  ex- 
isting runway  by  some  800  feet,  con- 
structed a  recreational  area,  and  engi- 
neer training  site,  various  roads  and 
parking  areas.  Combat  training  is  also 
conducted  in  the  defense  of  ali-fields  in 
case  of  enemy  attack.  The  battalion  is 
one  of  the  highest  rated  battalions  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Nation. 

Its  strength  report  is  as  follows : 


Stunglh   r<  pnrf,   HfiXiiqvnrlrn',   S7Hth   Fnginei  r  Bnltnlion   {ConKiiurlion),   JohnMoxni,   I\t. 
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The  876th  unit  was  one  of  four  sep- 
arate engineer  battalions  to  serve  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  Over  80  percent  of 
lUs  ofiQcers  and  enlisted  men.  as  veterans 
of  that  war.  are  personally  familiar  with 
combat  and  guerrilla  tactics.  This  type 
of  training  is  considered  so  important 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  just 
aimoimced  that  a  new  training  program 
of  guerrilla  warfare  will  have  to  be  given 
to  selected  units  of  our  Army.  It  seems 
stiange  that  a  National  Guard  unit  al- 
ready possessing  this  type  of  training 
and  experience  should  suddenly  be  liq- 
uidated. 

In  addition  to  this  background  and 
training,  the  876th  Engineering  Battal- 
ion has  received  an  excellent  rating  in 
field  training  and  in  the  annual  armory 
inspections.  It  received  the  highest 
proficiency  rating  in  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard  for  field  training  in  1961 
by  the  2d  Army  inspection  teams. 

Adj.  Gen.  Malcolm  Hay,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, stated  In  an  interview  Friday: 

I  am  particularly  upset  about  the  possible 
i'jss  of  the  engineer  battalion  headquartered 
la    Johnstown.     It's    a    finely    trained    unit 
CVIII 475 


with  the  right  kind  of  equipment,  and  the 
men  who  know  how  to  use  It. 

He  Stated  further  that  he  would  urge 
Gov.  David  Lawrence,  upon  his  return 
frwn  a  world  tour  this  week,  to  Join  in 
the  opposition  to  the  elimination  of  this 
outstanding  National  Guard  unit. 

I  call  upon  all  Members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania congressional  delegation  to  join 
me  in  a  protest  against  the  elimination 
of  this  outstanding  military  unit — the 
876th  Engineer  Battalion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard.  I  have 
pledged  to  the  Adjutant  General  every 
available  assistance  I  can  render  in  set- 
ting up  an  effective  plan  of  action.  I 
have  also  requested  to  be  heard  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee which  is  making  a  study  on  Reserve 
posture,  and  intend  to  protest  vigorously 
the  acUon  of  the  Defense  Department 
in  this  instance. 

This  is  a  serious  flaunting  of  profes- 
sional military  judgment,  and  of  dem- 
onstrated military  requirements,  by  the 
civilian  secretariat  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and,  in  my  opinion,  this  con- 
stitutes an  ex  posto  facto  impediment  to 


the  life  plan  of  many  of  our  families  who 
committed  themselves  to  military  obli- 
gations. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
letters  and  telegrams  sent  to  me  by  the 
individual  members  oi  the  various  units 
of  the  87dth  Wnginftcr  Battalion: 

JoHwsTOww,  Pa.,  April  28.  1962. 
Representative  John  P.  Baylor, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  eliminate  the  876th  Knglneer  Bat- 
t*lk3ci  located  in  Jotmatown,  Cambria  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  Over  80  percent  of  Um  oOocrs  and 
noncommlaaloned  oHloers  aerved  tu  World 
War  U  and/ or  tbe  Korean  war.  AH  of  Its 
enlisted  nocn  are  highly  qualiAed  In  their 
military  occupaUooal  specialty.  The 
strength  of  this  battalion  Is  701  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  AU  of  their  valuable  train- 
ing and  experience  will  be  lost  to  the  country 
If  this  battalion  Is  included  In  any  reduc- 
tion proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  type  military  organization  Is  best 
equipped  for  service  in  case  of  natural  dis- 
asters. This  has  been  proved  in  several  In- 
stances when  this  battalion  waa  colled  upon 
to  render  asslstAnce  during  tbe  winters  of 
19&8  and  1960.  During  the  Btroudsburg 
fiood  of  1955,  elements  of  this  unit,  with 
equipment,  were  on  duty  there  for  a  period 
of  7  days. 

We  ask  your  Unmediate  action  to  oppose 
this  proposed  reduction  In  this  depressed 
area. 

Skvkm  HuNoaxD  and  Onx  Omcxas  and 
Mem,    876TU    EKCUfBn    Battauon, 

CONSTRUCTIOK.  JOHMSTOWN.  Pa. 

INDIAKA.  Pa.,  ApTxl  29. 1962. 
Representative  John  P.  Batumi. 
Waj/ii7if  ton.  D.C.: 

I  would  like  to  request  your  support  and 
Influence  against  the  recently  announced  ac- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  elimi- 
nate units  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  including  units  of  the  876th  Engi- 
neering BattaUon.  There  haa  been  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  located  here  at  Indiana, 
Pa.,  since  1875.  and  In  the  past  years  the 
cornmunlty  has  benefited  from  Its  existence 
In  many  ways.  Since  this  area  is  considered 
a  critically  unemployed  area  tt  would  mean 
the  loss  of  over  $29,000  ahnually  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  unit  and  the  community.  With- 
out the  aTalhtWllty  of  a  National  Guard  unit 
at  Indiana  many  young  men  would  not  hare 
the  opportunity  to  complete  thetr  mflltAry 
obligations  in  a  reserve  component.  Thus 
this  would  result  In  the  creation  of  many 
personal  hardships  to  future  members  and 
those  already  assl^ed.  The  ofllcers  and  en- 
listed men  of  this  unit  presently  numbering 
130  solicit  your  favorable  support  against  the 
announced    defense    cuts    to    the    National 

Guard. 

Dean  L.  Lambing. 
Commanding   Officer.   g76th.  Engineer 

Battalion,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Coacpairr  B,  »76th  BiseanEB  Bat- 
TAUOK  (CoMsuaucnow).  Parw- 

STLVANIA  AHMY  NaTIONAI.  OUAJtS. 

Ford  City,  Pa..  April  29.  10C2. 
Hon.  John  P.  Saylor, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Saylor:  Now  as  in  Uie  past  the 
National  Guard  has  served  a  worthwlUle  as 
well  as  useful  position  in  the  community  as 
well  as  the  country.  It  would  be  a  great 
diaservlce  to  all  concerned  IX  this  u^nit  in 
Ford  City  were  to  be  disorganiaed. 

There  are  many  dUZcrent  acpecU  that  «e 
must  look  at.  There  U  d^ense  at  the  coun- 
try which  Is  everybody's  bwslnrss.  there  are 
boys  who  must  serve  their  Beserve  obliga- 
tions, and  taking  of  money  out  of  a  depressed 
area  as  we  ha\e  here  would  be  precf-.'K-'Uf 
indeed 
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We  feel  "  our  elected  RepreBentatlve  you 
have  an  obligation  to  us  the  votera  aa  well 
M  actlTe  members  of  the  PennaylTanla 
Army  National  Guard.  Anything  that  you 
migbt  do  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  I.  Likavitt, 
first  Lieuteiiant.  CS  PARNG 

Johnstown.  Pa  .  Apnl  30.  1962 
Congreaaman  John  P.  Satlor. 
Wdshington,  DC  : 

Request  every  effort  be  extended  to  save 
876th  Engineering  Battalion  from  being 
eliminated  aa  proposed  by  the  Army. 

The  878th  would  be  very  valuable  to  the 
airport  and  the  community  In  the  event  of 
enemy  attack  or  national  disaster 

RoaKST  L.  BuaMAN, 
Manager.  Johnstown  Cambria  County 
Airport. 
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I  am  hoping  that  this  will  be  erf  some  help 
to  hold  our  unit  In  Indiana.  Pa  ,  where  It  U 
needed 

Very  truly  yours. 

Pvt  Peancm  P  MoarAU. 

SG23773587 


Johnstown,  Pa  .  May  2    1962 
Hon.  John  P  Satloi. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Please  exert  your  Influence  toward  the 
reconsideration  of  the  abolition  of  the  876th 
Engineering  BatUllon.  Headquarters.  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard  now  located  In 
Johnstown  While  we  do  not  usually  oppose 
a  reduction  In  expenditures  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  unit  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed, for  It  supplies  in  excess  of  one-quarter 
million  dollars  annually  to  our  local  economy 
As  you  know,  we  have  been  depressed  far 
enough  without  this  additional  burden  We 
believe  other  communities  could  better  make 
the  adjustment  than  we  of  the  Greater 
Johnstown  area.  In  addition  the  876th  has 
supplied  this  community  with  much  needed 
volunteer  help  In  reconstructing  some  of  our 
unsightly  areas  as  well  as  accepting  many 
other  conmiunlty  services  We  hope  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  earnest  consideration 
and  support. 

Howasd  M    Picking.  Jr 
PrMid^nf.   Johnstown  Savings  Bank 

April  29.  1D62 
Representative  John  P  Saylos, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkas  Sia:  I  am  a  member  of  Company  B. 
876th  Engineer  Battalion  located  In  Indiana, 
Pa.  I  am  violently  opposed  to  the  program 
that  will  disband  any  or  all  members  of  the 
above  mentioned  battalion.  The  Engineers 
are  as  Important  an  outfit  to  the  Army  as 
the  Infantry  Is.  It  would  be  a  very  foolish 
move  to  even  attempt  to  eliminate  the  876th 
We  are  a  highly  trained  organization  and  It 
would  be  an  economic  waste  to  even  consider 
throwing  the  company  out. 

This  l8  also  a  depressed  area  and  many  af 
the  men  depend  upon  the  small  pavcheclc 
we  receive  quarterly  to  help  support  their 
families 

I  hope  I  have  expressed  my  viewpoint  on 
this  Issue  quite  clearly.     Any  help  you  can 
give  us  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

Darhl   Say 

Indiana.  Pa. 


Indiana   Pa     Apnl  29.  1962 
Hon  John  P  Saylo«, 
Washington.  DC. 

DCAB  Sia:  I  have  been  hearing  that  the 
876th  Engineers  Battalion.  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard,  la  being  considered  one  of  the 
units  to  be  done  away  with.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  unit  and  have  an  obligation  to 
fulfill  and  It  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  me 
and  my  family  if  I  had  to  go  on  active 
duty  or  In  another  hxratlon  to  train  This 
would  also  affect  a  lot  of  other  people,  not 
only  myself  Our  battalion  is  only  one  of  a 
few  like  It  in  the  United  States  and  I  am 
learning  a  lot  abtmt  equipment  that  I  would 
never  know  If  It  wasn't  for  the  National 
Guard  If  you  would  think  this  over  and 
come  up  with  the  right  decision  I  believe 
the  Government  would  be  making  a  mistake 
If  It  abolished  the  876th  Engineers  Battalion. 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
Eiespectfully  yours. 

I.tww  H    Edwards    Jr 


AnuL  28.  lOOa. 

Hon  John  P.  SATLoa, 
Houte  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAs  Sir:  As  a  soldier  and  member  of 
Company  D,  876th  Engineer  BattaltoA.  of 
Indiana,  Pa..  I  am  extremely  Intereeted  In 
seeing  that  our  unit  U  not  disbanded.  This 
would  work  a  hardship  In  my  caae.  If  I  had 
to  attend  drill  In  another  city.  Also,  the 
money  spent  by  the  members  of  our  unit 
In  Indiana.  Is  a  great  factor  In  our  local 
economy 

Please  do  everything  In  your  power  to  see 
that  these  various  units  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Natl   nal  Guard  are  not  disbanded. 
Thank  you. 

E>oNAU>  Bkrkebile. 

Indiana.  Pa. 


Indiana.  Pa  .  April  28.  1962 
Hon   John   P    Satlor. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkar  Sir  At  this  time  I  feel  that  the  876th 
Engineers.  Company  D.  should  stay  In  Indi- 
ana. I  would  find  It  a  great  hardship  to 
have  to  drive  to  another  town  for  our  weekly 
meetings.  The  National  Guard  unit  of  Indi- 
ana Is  a  great  asset  to  our  community  and 
provides  a  source  of  security  to  Its  people. 
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Blahlsvilli,  Pa  .  Apnl  29    1962 
Hon    John  P   Saylor, 
Wa.shmgton.  D  C 

DtJiK  Mb  Satlor  Aa  a  member  of  Com- 
pany D.  876th  Engineers,  In  Indiana,  Pa  .  I 
feel  that  the  unit  should  be  kept  in  Indiana 
Tlie  employment  In  this  area  Ls  piwir  and 
the  pay  which  the  Guard.smen  receive  helps 
them  and  also  helps  other  businesses  In  the 
are.i  Some  $29  000  pass  through  the  hands 
of  this  unit  each  year  I  realize  that  you 
are  very  busy  with  other  problems  and  are 
trying  to  do  the  best  In  your  position  and 
I  feel  that  writing  this  letter  Is  my  part 
In  helping  you  In  your  duties  Plea.se  send 
a  roply  to  this  letter. 

Respectfully  yours 

George  MrEi  hoes 

Representative  J"icN  P    S^tior. 
Houte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  s™  Cutting  back  on  Armed  P«>rres 
Is  something  But  doing  away  with  the 
National  Guard  Is  another  thing  I  think 
this  Is  one  of  our  first  lines  of  defense  I 
belong  to  the  876th  Engineer  B.ittallon  Coni- 
I>any  D  of  Indiana,  Pa 

I  understand  this  unit  is  one  to  be  d  >ne 
aw.iy  with 

I  served  my  country  during  the  Second 
World  War  I  love  my  c<nintry  and  this 
Is  one  way  I  have  of  showing  It  I  think 
that  this  Is  a  grave  mistake,  and  I  hope 
you  can  help  do  something  about  It 
Sincerely, 

Thoma.s  M    Redinc.eR 

Shelocta,  Pa 


John  P   Saylob, 
Hou.'^r  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Drab  Sib  I  am  writing  to  you  In  regard 
Ui  the  dismissal  of  the  876th  Bnglneer  Bat- 
Ullon, Pennsylvania  National  Guard  unit. 

I  have  been  In  regular  service  for  8  years 
and  have  a  3-year  obligation  to  fill  with  the 
Army  in  a  Reserve  unit  and  I  feel  by  doing 
away  with  my  unit  It  will  be  too  much  of  a 
disadvantage  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
this  community  In  the  face  of  a  war  or  a 
community  disaster  We  would  have  no  one 
to  Kive  any  kind  of  support  at  the  most 
needed  time. 

For  these  reas<ins  I  am  asking  your  help 
in  keeping  the  876th  Engineer  Battalion. 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  unit,  an  active 
unit 

Sincerely  yours, 

HOWABD  ClXVlNCZR. 

In',jI.\Na   Pa. 


Homer  City,  Pa  .  April  29,  1962 
Representative  John  P   S^TLoB, 
//oiisc  Office   Building, 
Wa  <'i  I  ngtnn     D  (' 

Dear  Sir  I  wiis  sorry  to  hear  that  there 
Is  a  po.sslbillty  of  the  876th  Engineer  Bat- 
t.Uion,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  being 
disbanded  I  am  a  member  of  Company  D 
of  this  organlz^ition  This  company  Is  lo- 
cated m  Indiana.  Pa 

If  this  dlsbandment  takes  place.  It  will 
cause  a  great  inconvenience  to  many  mem- 
bers of  ttie  batt.ilion  Besides,  the  area  of 
Indiana  County  Is  a  depressed  region  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  few  Industries  and 
the  unemployment  rale  Is  high.  The  dls- 
bandment of  the  876th  Knglneer  Battalion 
will  only  cause  this  area  to  be  further  de- 
pres-scd  I  think  an  organization  of  this 
caliber  should  be  continued  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  as  well  as  the  men  of  the 
org,inlwvtlon 

Thank   you, 

Abthub    E.    GrMMELI 


Representative  John   P    Saylor. 
Hou.ie  Office  Building. 
Wa.ihington.  D  C 

Dbab  Sib:  This  letter  Is  concerning  the 
876lh  Engineer  Battalion.  If  the  876th 
Engineer  Battalion  Is  aborted  It  will  put  a 
hardship  on  me  and  many  others  And  the 
876th  Engineer  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard,  Is  of  great  Importance  to  so 
many  In  this  area.  So  please  think  It  over 
as  the  876th  Engineer  Battalion  means  so 
much  to  so  many  people. 
Sincerely. 

John  R   Oaixacmbr. 

R  F  D    Clabiuuubg.  Pa. 


Cb<X)KSIDE,    Pa  ,    April    29.    1962 
H  in    John  P    Saylor, 
Wa.fhingtun.   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Saylor  I  have  Just  Joined  the 
876  Engineering  Company  In  Indiana.  Pa 
National  Guard  I  am  truly  disappointed 
In  the  news  of  banning  the  company  from 
here  and  nm  per8<inally  objecting  to  the  Idea 
for  mnny  reasons  It  will  cause  many  hard 
feelings  and  Inconveniences  not  only  from 
me  but  from  the  whole  company  and  any- 
one connected  U)  It  Anything  I  can  do  to 
possibly  object  and  help  keep  the  unit  here 
I  am  willing  to  go  out  of  my  way.  I  f^^l 
mvself  that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  do  this  to 
us 

Just  think  (not  only  of  me)  but  the  other 
boys  In  the  876  Company  that  hare  been 
putting  in  their  time  to  serve  their  SUte 
and   country    and    what    It   would   mean    to 


most  all  of  us  If  thU  unnecessary  Idea  goes 
through  think  of  the  things  that  It  will 
mean  to  our  town  of  Indiana,  otir  county, 
^,„r  SUte.  as  well. 

Please  do  what  I  am  willing  to  do  and 
jiM'p  a  good  Company  876  acUve  In  Indiana. 
Hi  illy  consider  this  matter  before  acting 
Leoause  it  Is  really  something  Important  to 
UF    Company  D.   876. 

Please  do  all  you  can  In  keeping  us  here 
;.i  Indiana  as  876. 
Yours  truly, 

Habold  L.  Welch 

Hon    JoJiN  P    Saylob, 
U'ci-'TtTi^fon,   DC. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  In  the  876th  Construction 
Engineer  Battalion,  Company  D.  of  Indiana, 

Pa 

I  liave  been  In  the  Regular  Army  for  2  years 
and  in  this  876th  Construction  Engineer 
BiitUllon.  Company  D,  for  10  months.  I 
still  have  a  14-mont*  military  obligation  to 
my  country.  I  am  stire  that  this  would  be  a 
hardship  for  me  If  this  unit  was  to  discon- 
tinue Its  training. 

I  will  appreciate  if  you  will  look  Into  this 
situation. 

Thank  you  sir, 

John  H   Dttch, 

,'^.M.isBrRG,  Pa. 


somewhere  else  closer  to  another  unit.     It 
would  be  Tery  difficult  to  find  another  Job. 
I  would  ^predate  It  IX  sosnetblng  could 
be  done  to  keep  this  unit  Intact. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yovu-s. 

Tebry  Barnett. 
Indiana,  Pa. 

Representative  John  P.  Saylob, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  they  are 
considering  dropping  the  876th  Engineering 
Battalion.  It  Is  hard  enough  for  us  working 
men  to  make  a  living  but  alone  worry  about 
falling  our  military  obligation.  This  does 
not  only  affect  me.  but  many  aroimd  me.  I 
hope  that  you  and  your  staff  can  do  some- 
thing to  help  now,  not  only  me  but  everyone 
else  in  this  unit,  will  surely  appreciate  It. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Dalx  Moor  head. 

Indiama,  Pa. 


Indiana,  Pa. 
lirpresentatlve  John  P.  Saylob, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  recommended  a 
treneral  cutback  of  the  number  of  men  In 
The  National  Guard  and  that  the  STOth  Engi- 
neer Heavy  Construction  Battalion  erf  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  Is  one  of  the 
units  which  would  be  eliminated  in  this 
move 

Tins  Would  cause  a  real  hardship  to  many 
people  Tlie  unit  payroll  Is  a  lift  to  a  de- 
pressed area  Also,  many  of  Its  members 
:ire  students  with  no  other  source  of  Income. 

The  deactivation  of  this  unit  would  cause 
the  loss  of  the  services  of  a  large  nimaber  of 
trained,  prior-service  men  who  received  their 
UaJnlng  at  Gt^vernment  expense.  Many  of 
these  men  have  fine  service  records  In  World 
War  II  and  Korea.  These  men  have  com- 
pleted their  military  obligation  and  they 
would  be  totally  lost  and  their  training 
wafted. 

For  thoee  who  have  not  completed  their 
B  years,  the  elimination  of  the  876th  Engi- 
neer Heavy  Construction  Battalion  would 
cause  a  serious  problem  since  It  would  be- 
cijme  necessary  lor  some  of  these  men  to 
drive  as  much  as  50  miles  to  attend  drills. 

The  fact  that  a  great  number  ol  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard  uniU  were  placed  on 
alert  or  called  to  active  duty  clearly  demcm- 
Rtrates  the  value  of  this  organization  to 
national  defense. 

I  am  svire  that  you  will  give   this  matter 
your  careful  consideration. 
Tliank  you, 

WnxiAM  S.  Carlson. 

Rej>re.'ent;itive  JiiHN  P   Saylor, 
Wou.se  Office  Building. 
Wa^hingtun.  DC. 

I)E\R  Sir  I  am  a  member  of  the  876th  En- 
p.nerr  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard  We  have  received  word  that  this 
unit  may  be  done  away  with.  This  would 
be  a  great  inconvenience.  It  would  have 
a  Kreai  effect  on  me  financially.  There 
Would  be  a  problem  o^  transportation  if  I 
Ii.id  to  transfer  to  another  unit.  It  would 
.ilsn  have  an  effect  on  the  area  as  a  whole. 
It  is  :Ure!»dy  very  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 

I  was  Just  recently  married  and  my  wife 
i>  expecUng  a  child.  I  ha\-e  Jvist  started 
w  irking  and  Uils  means  I  may  have  to  move 


Representative  John  P.  Saylob, 
Houte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  the  I>efense  Depart- 
ment plans  to  disband  certain  Reserve  and 
National  Oviard  units.  One  of  theae  units  is 
the  876th  Engineer  BatalUon,  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard.  And  that  is  why  I  am 
writing  this  letter.  For  the  simple  reason 
that  this  concerns  me. 

Not  only  does  It  concern  me  but  a  lot  of 
others  like  me.  One  reason  It  deeply  con- 
cerns me  Is  because  I've  Just  gotten  a  Job 
after  finishing  a  trade  school.  Should  the 
cHsbandlng  of  thte  unit  actually  occur  it 
would  work  a  hardship  on  me.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  I  would  have  no  place  to  attend  my 
meetings  In  order  to  fulflU  my  military  ob- 
ligation. The  slightest  recognition  of  this 
letter  vrould  be  deeply  appreciated. 

Richabo  C.  Blakkenship. 

Clarksbvrc,  Pa. 

April  29,  1962. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 
Wmshington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Satlor  :  Upon  hearing  of  the  do- 
ing away  with  the  876th  Engineer  Battalion, 
I  am  concerned.  If  you  abandon  the  876th 
Engineer  Battalion  In  Pennsylvania,  I  as  well 
as  others  will  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
fulfilling  our  mUitary  obUgaUon.  I  live 
many  miles  from  any  other  unit  and  with  my 
job  I  can't  afford  that  much  time  not  men- 
tioning the  traveling  expense  involved. 

I  vrtll  do  everything  I  can  to  keep  this 
unit  In  existence,  and  I  hope  you  can  help 
also. 

Yours  truly, 

Kenneth  D.  Beatty. 

Clarksburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insei't  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  DaUy  Leader 
Times,  Kittanning,  dated  AprU  30.  1962: 
Is  Guard  Dispensable? 

There  can  be  Uttle  Joy  for  Armstrong 
Countlans  In  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
posal to  cut  back  the  National  Guard. 

The  876th  Engineering  Battalion,  of  which 
the  iinit  headquartered  at  Ford  City  la  a 
part,  is  among  19  Pennsylvania  NaUonal 
Guard  groups  ticketed  for  the  discard. 

The  blow  Is  one  to  sentiment  as  well  as  to 
the  economic  weU-bcing  of  this  vicinity. 

The  time  when  Uiere  was  not  a  National 
Guartl  company  headquartered  in  the  vicin- 
ity U  beyond   the  memory  of  anyone  now 

living- 
Through  two  great  conflicts.  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  the  nucleus  of  brave  and 
dtetlngulahed  fighting  units  emerged  from 
the  armory  at  Fv^rd  City,     Although  rarely 


called  upon  for  peacetlnae  duty,  the  unit  was 
a  ready  and  competent  one  for  whatever 
duties  befell  it — in  war  or  peace. 

Equally  vital  to  the  community  the  guard 
unit  served  has  been  the  steady  flow  of  dol- 
lars that  has  funneled  into  the  Klttannlng- 
Ford  City  environs  as  pay  of  the  citizen 
soldiers. 

Although  never  an  astonishing  amount, 
the  Federal  and  State  money  in  an  amount 
of  more  than  $60,000  a  year  has  been  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  the  Income  of  guard 
members,  and  a  constant  pick-me-up  to  an 
area  that  often  enough  in  the  past  has 
wanted  for  steady  spendable  Income. 

This  country's  citizen  soldier  heritage  has 
been  a  proud  one,  standing  the  Nation  in 
good  stead  in  Its  every  hour  of  peril.  The 
Defense  Department,  in  rereallng  details  of 
Its  plan  for  President  Kennedy's  proposed 
National  Guard  cut,  seems  certain  to  run 
into  infiuentlal  opposition. 

It  could  be  that  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  the  maintenance  of  National 
Guard  units,  for  show,  sentiment,  or  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

But  It  could  also  be  that  even  in  an  age 
of  automated  weaponry,  the  Nation  can  HI 
afford  to  throw  away  the  esprit  and  know- 
how  which,  throu^  weekly  drill  repetition, 
is  built  into  the  National  Guard. 

This  is  a  plus  that  should  not  be  lightly 
dismissed. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Granahan  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Barrett)  for  Wednes- 
day, May  2.  1962,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sayu>r,  fcHT  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CuRTiK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nelsen)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  May  3. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelsew)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Shelley. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 


ENROLLED  BILL   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
f<^lowing  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horn 
Hong  Hlng.  also  known  as  Tommy  Joe 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pm."  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day  May  3.  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2021  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  US  Depart- 
ment or  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  title  I  Public  Law  480,  agreements  con- 
cluded during  March  1962.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

2022  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  proposed  draft  of  legis- 
lation, entitled  'A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
the  residency  requirement  of  dependent  par- 
enu  and  with  respect  to  quarters  allow- 
ances payable  when  both  husband  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  uniformed  services  '.  to 
the  Committee  en  Armed  Services 

2023  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmuting  h 
report  on  a  foUowup  review  of  the  Post 
Office  Departments  Money  Order  Center, 
Kansas  City.  Mo  .  with  comments  on  action 
taken  by  the  Department  on  recommenda- 
tions Included  In  prior  report  on  review  of 
the  Money  Order  Center,  which  wns  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  February  29  1960. 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  In  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  i  31  U  .^  C 
53),  and  Public  Law  88-682,  section  I  (39 
use.  2206),  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

2024.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
concession  contract  with  Fred  Harvey  to 
continue  to  provide  concession  facilities 
and  services  la  Petrified  Forest  National 
Monument,  Ariz  .  for  a  term  of  20  ye.u-s 
expiring  December  31,  1981,  and  roULlltinned 
upon  certain  stated  Improvements,  to  the 
Cwmml'-tee    m    Interior    aid    Insular    Affairs 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  CELLER;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  J  lint  Resolution  688  Joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  commencing  October  14.  1962,  as  'Na- 
tional Public  Works  Week',  without  amend- 
ment I  Kept  No  1647)  Referred  to  the 
House   Calendar 


PL'BUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
anil  .severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ADDABBO 
MR  11557  A  bill  providing  th:it  the  Sur- 
Kenii  General  ut  the  United  States  .ihall  es- 
tablish a  hi>spital  at  Ellis  Island.  N  Y  ,  for 
the  treatment  of  persons  addicted  to  the  use 
of  hablt-f  irmlng  narcotic  drvigs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 


By  Mr    COLMER 
HR   11558    A  bill    U)   promote   the  general 
welfare     foreign    ;x>llcy,   and  security  of   the 
United   States,    to   the    Committee   on    Ways 
and   Means 

By  Mr    DANIELS: 
HR    11.559     A    bill     to    amend     the    act    i>f 
Augus'  30    1890,  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
thereof  authori/m,-  Federal  c  ^ntrlbutl  .ns  for 
the  malnten.*nre    .f  .sch.xils  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  which  racial  segregation  is  pr:u-ticed. 
to   the  Commit'ee  -n   Fxlucatl  .n   and   Labor 
By  Mr    HERLONG 
HR    1156<")    A    bill    t.)    amend    s<<tlon    4216 
if   the   Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954   with 
res;^ct  t  .  the  exrlislon  of  certain  local  ad- 
verti.sing    charges    fr.m    sales    price    f  ir    the 
purix.se  of  coniputm.;  manuf.u-turers-  exri-se 
'  a.xe^    t  )  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M-ans 
By    Mr     GEORGE    P     MILLER 
HR    11561     A    bill    t.)    amend    the    act    of 
Mirch   3     1901    131   Stat    1449),  as   amended. 
t.)  lncorp.>rate  in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Na- 
tional Bure.iu  of  Standards  the  authority  to 
make  certain  impr  n-envnt.s  of  fiscal  and  ad- 
mmistr.itive  practices  for  more  effective  con- 
duct of  Us  research  and  development  activ- 
ities,    to    the    Committee    on    Science    and 
Astr  inautics 

Bv  Mr  I'EI.LY: 
HR  11562  ;\  bill  to  make  rlear  that  fish- 
ermen's orgat.lzatlona,  regardless  of  their 
technical  lega.  status  have  a  voice  in  the 
ex- vessel  sale  if  tlsh  or  other  aqviatlc  pnxl- 
ucta  on  which  the  livelihood  of  their  mem- 
bers depeiul.s,  t.)  the  Committee  on  Mi-r- 
chint  Mirine   and   Fisheries 

By  Mr  F'.IVERS  f  Alaska 
HR  11563  A  bill  to  author;/,e  the  con- 
stru-'ion  operali  m.  and  maintenance  of  the 
Cr.iter-l.ong  Li.kes  divi:>lon  of  the  Snettlsham 
project.  Al.isk.i.  ar.d  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Commute.-  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr    .ROGERS  of  Colorado 
H  R    11564    A    bill   to   promote   the   general 
welfare     f  ireipn    policy,   and   security     'f    the 
United    States     to    the    Commit  roe    on    Ways 
and  M-'ans 

Bv  Mr    ROOSEVELr 
H  R    11565     'i  bill  tn  authorize  the  ."idinln- 
l.s'rator   of   the   Hou.i^lng  and   Home   Finance 
Agency  to  assist  States,  counties,  cities,  po- 
litical subdlvuions  of  States,  and  public  cor- 
porations established  under  State  law  in  pro- 
viding m;isa  t.-an.s[).>rUt:nn  services  In  thij*e 
metropolitan   areas  which  have  planned  and 
developed   a  rutss   transportation  system,    to 
the  C..mmltt«e  on   Banking  and  Currency 
By    Mr    ST    GERMAIN 
H  R    11566    A    bill    to    promote    the    health 
and   safety  of    the   people  of   the   District  of 
Columbia  anc   U)  protect  the  welfare  of  their 
issue    by    req  uring    a    physical    examination 
and    certain    .ests    before    the    issuance    of    a 
marrUige  lice  ise,  and  for  other  pur[x«e«.    to 
the  Commltt-e  on  the  District  of  Colvmibla 
By  Mr    VINSON 
HR    11567    A    bill    U)    amend    sections    510 
and   591    of    t.tle    10,    United   States   CiKle     to 
the  Conimltt'-e  on  .■Krmed  Services 
Bv  Mr    DAGUE 
H  R    11568    A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retircnie.'U  Act  to  provide  for  the  .idjuat- 
ment  of   Ine.iuitles  and   for  other   purp<»es. 
to   the   Conunlttee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service 

By  Mr    FORRESTER 
HR    11569    A   bill   U)  repeal  section    13a  of 
the    Interstate  Commerce   Act,    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   LANE 
HR    11570    A    bin    U3    reunite    families    In 
the    United    States    by    granting    nonquota 
status  to  ceitaln  aliens  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
en-^e  under  'he  Immlixratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes     to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

HR    11571    A  bill  t')  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  proMle  that  the 


unused  annual  quota  of  any  quota  astm,  ahall 
be  available  for  use  in  quota  area*  where  the 
annual  quoU  Is  oversubscribed  eo  u  to  per- 
mit  the   entry   of    brothers,  sisters,  married 
sons,    and   married   daughters  of  clUcena  of 
the   United   States,   and   for  other   purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    WALTER: 
H  R   11572    A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of     1930    to    protect    the    Intereete    of    con- 
sumers   and   the   public   and   for  other  pur- 
p.'ses,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ZELENKO  iby  requeet)  : 
H  R    11573    A  bill  to  make  clear  that  fish- 
ermen s    organizations,    regardlees    of    their 
technical    legal    status,    have   a   voice   In   the 
ex-vessel  sale  of  fish  or  other  aquatic  prod- 
ucts on  which  the  livelihood  of  their  mem- 
bers   depends,     to    the    C<immlttee    on    Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R   11574    A  bUl  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office   and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   ZELENKO: 
H  R    11575    A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice   Retirement    Act   to    provide   for   the   ad- 
justment  of    inequities,   and    for   other  pur- 
[x)ses     Ui  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service 

Bv  Mr  KEARNS 
H  R    11576    A  bin  to  protect  poetal  patrons 
from  obnoxious  mall  matter;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Post   Office    and   ClvU    Service. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  11577  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  In- 
creases in  annuities,  eliminate  the  option 
wi'h  respect  to  certain  survivor  annuities, 
and  provide  for  interchange  of  credits  be- 
tween the  civil  service  retirement  system  and 
the  insurance  system  established  by  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

liidiM  claUM'  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
wcif  prt'.sonted  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  extending  congratulations 
and  thanking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  prompt  and  effective  action  In 
holding  the  line  i>n  steel  prices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking    and    Currency, 

Al.so,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  C<ingress  of  the  United  SUtee  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Agrlcviltural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  include  coffee 
under  the  parity  payment  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  rtfi-rred  as  follows: 

Hv  Mr    LANE 

HR    11578    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  I>m  C 
Jensen   and   Bruce  E    Woolner;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   MOEIJ.FR 

HR  11579  A  bill  to  authorlBe  the  Secre- 
tary <'f  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Holy  Cross 
IvUheran  Church.  Oreenbelt.  Md  .  and  for 
other  pur[K>ses,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and    Insular   Affairs 

By  Mr    O'BRIEN  of  Illinois' 

HR  11.580  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  An- 
toinette Tremblay,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.luilici.iry 
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SENATE 

W'l  DM  SDAV,  May  2,  1^H)2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  J. 
liKKEY.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wvominti. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harn-s,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  Father  of  all.  who  art 
above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all, 
without  whom  life  has  no  spiritual  source 
or  de.^tmy,  but  with  whom  there  is  power 
for  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future, 
we  seek  Thee  as  our  fathers  before  us 
have  soutiht  Thee  in  every  generation. 

When  the  problems  which  front  us 
seem  iiisoluble.  when  the  very  principles 
lor  which  brave  men  have  died  are  be- 
trayed, when  the  seamless  robe  of  world 
unity  IS  rent  in  twain,  when  even  the 
shining  river  of  our  fairest  dreams  seems 
to  sink  into  the  sands  of  futility,  still 
may  we  labor  on.  serene  and  confident, 
knowing  that  while  the  weeping  of  hopes 
deferred  may  endure  for  a  night,  the  joy 
of  Thy  sure  victory  cometh  in  the 
morning  In  the  Redeemer's  name  we 
ask  It,     Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1595)  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  give  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  authority  to 
suspend  changes  in  rate  schedules  cover- 
ing sales  for  resale  for  industrial  use 
only,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  5456.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  former  owners  thereof; 
and 

HR.  11413.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  to  permit  the  planting  of 
additional  nonsurplus  crops  on  diverted 
acreage. 

ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  3008)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Hom  Hong  Hing,  also  known  as 
Tonuny  Joe,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DKSKiNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PFO  TEMPORE 

The  leui,<lative  i:lerk  read  the  follow- 
in-:  letter: 

L^  S    Senate. 

PRE.Sn  ENT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D  C  .  May  2.  1962. 
T-   t'lr  Smati 

Being  tempor.irlly  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon  J  J.  Hickey,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr  HICKEY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  reque.st  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  pioceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  1.  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  me.ssage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitt?d  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


mittees  meeting  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session.  I  understand  that  notwith- 
standing the  objection  some  of  the  com- 
mittees have  been  meeting,  and  I  wish 
to  have  it  noted  for  the  Rjecord  that  I 
have  objected  to  the  meetings  of  com- 
mittees while  the  Senate  is  considering 
the  pending  business,  and  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  rule  if  the  committees 
were  to  meet. 


LXKCUTIVE   MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  m  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting'  the  nomination  of  Louis  C. 
LaCour,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana, 
wliich  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE   BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  5456)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  former  owners 
thereof,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DURING 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBITION  OF  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  only  a  minute  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  has  been  objection  to  com- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  'which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Agreements  Under  AoRicuLrcTRAL 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on   Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Audit  Report  on  Hydroelectric  Power  and 
Related  Activities,  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  hydroelectric 
power  and  related  activities,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil 
Functions),  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  in  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  concession  contract  In  the  Petri- 
fied Forest  National  Monument.  Arizona 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

'"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  passed  numerous  legislative  measures 
assisting  farmers  In  the  production  of  spe- 
cific agricultural  commodities;  and 

"Whereas  such  assistance  and  suppwrt 
through  programs  authorized  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  grow- 
ing of  coffee  in  the  State  of  Hawaii:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, regular  session  of  1962  {the  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  enact  legislation  to  include  coffee 
among  the  basic  agricultural  commodities 
assisted  and  supported  by  programs  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  to  authorize  parity  paj-ments 
to  coffee  growers  in  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 
be  It  further 

•'Ret^olved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent   resolution  shall   be  sent   to   the 
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President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
SrS^eS  Kepre^ftlv*-  of  the  Congr««3 
of  tSrtlxilted  state.,  to  the  Secretary  ot 
Ajn-l^ulture  and  to  Senator  0«H  E.  Lx>nc. 
Se^t!^  HIIU.M  L.  FONG.  and  Congressman 
DAirnci.  K.  IwoutE." 

A  re«5lutlon  of  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tivea  or  the  State  of  HaimU:  ordered  to  lie 

on  the  table  ^      .       _.         » 

•  Whereas  an  Increaae  In  the  baaic  prtce  of 
steel  Is  soon  reHected  In  aubMsquent  In- 
creases in  the  prices  of  many  consumer  ttrxxls 
such  as  automobiles,  refrtgerators.  anU  cer- 
tain buUdlng  materlala.   and 

•Whereas  such  Increases  would  further 
burden  the  economy  and  people  of  Hiiwutl 
»nd  retard  the  development  c<  the  50th 
State;  and 

•  Whereaa  Prealdent  Kennedy,  by  speedy 
and  forceful  action,  has  forestalled  an  un- 
nece—ary  Increase  In  basic  steel  prtces,  t.> 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  a:.d 
of  Hawaii:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Jlejotoed  by  the  Houae  of  Repr  e  sent  at  it, -t 
of  the  rtrkt  I^gtsloture  of  ttte  State  of  Ha- 
fB«^  t-udget  nesaUm  of  1962.  That  the  Preai- 
dent  of  ttoe  United  States  be  congratulated 
azMl  thankel  for  his  prompt  and  effective 
action  In  holding  the  Une  on  steel  prices 
and  be  It  farther 

•Rexolved.  That  a  duly  certlfled  copy  <u 
thU  reaoluUon  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  uf 
the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  Town  of  Loe  Altoe  Hills,  Calif  remon- 
strating against  the  tmpoeltlon  of  a  Pedenil 
income  tax  on  Income  derived  from  public 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

A  resol'rtlon  adapted  by  Pmir  Pla^i  B.ir- 
racka  No.  1093.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  USA.,  Inc  .  of  Nlles.  Mich  .  fa-rorlni?  the 
dlschAfge  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Air  airs  from  further  consideration  of 
the  hill  (H.R-  3745)  to  amend  title  38,  Uulted 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


HEALTH      CARE      INSURANCE      FOR 
CERTAIN         RETIRED        INDIVID- 
UALS—AMENDtMENTS 
Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  pTOposed  bj-  him.  to  the 
bill   (S.  2664)   to  provide  a  program  of 
health    care    insurance    for    Iridivlduals 
aged  66  or  over  who  are  retired,  which 
wtre  refen-'xi  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


NUTRITIONAL     ENRICHMENT     AND 
SANTTAUY    PACKAGING    OF    CER- 
TAIN       RICE— ADDITIONAL       CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  ELLENT>ER.    Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 
unaiuraous   consent   that   tiie   name   of 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Engl«1   may  be  added  as  an  additional 
co.sponsor   at   the   next   printing   of   the 
bill   'S.  3i;j2)   to  provide  for  the  nutri- 
tional  enricnmont   and   sanitary   pack- 
aging   of    -ice    prior    to    Us    di.stnbution 
under    certain    Federal    programs,    m- 
cludin<?  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. *hich  I   introduced  on  April   U, 
1962. 

The   ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore    Without  objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2813.  IN 
REGARD  TO  WIRETAPPrNG  LAW, 
AND  S.  1495.  A  RELATED  BILL 
Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearinK  has  been  scheduled  for  10:30 
am.  Thursday,  May  10.  1962,  tn  room 
2228.  New  Senate  OCRce  Building,  on 
8  2«13.  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by  per- 
sons other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enforcement  officers  engaged  In  the  in- 
vestigation or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  criminai  oflenses,  and 
S.  1495,  a  related  bilL 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 

was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK,  from  the  Commit tt-e 

on      Interior      and      Insular      AfTalrs,      with 

amendments: 

S   1485    A   bill   to  authorize   the  Secretary 

of   the   Interior   to  sell  certain   public   lands 

In  Iditho  (  Rept    No    1381  i  . 


nf 
purpoaefi. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Balls  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred   as  follows: 

By  Mr   ELLKNDER  (by  request)  ■ 
S  3236    A    bill    to    facilitate    the    work 
the   Forest  .Service,   and   fur  other 
to    the   Committee   on   Agriculture  and   For- 
estry 

By  Mr  PROUTY : 
S  3J30  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  reduction  of 
uneniploytnent  through  the  acceleration  of 
public  worfc.s  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  public  bodies: 
to  the  Cummlttee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  rcniiirks  of  Mr  PaouTif  when  he 
liiti-uilated  the  above  bill,  which  appeur 
uiuler   a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr    KEFAUVER  (by  request)  : 
8  J  It£s.  182    Joint     resolution     extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain   ca.ses;    to    the    Committee    >iri    the    Ju- 
diciary 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  L.\NDS 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  TO  FORMEIi 
OWNERS— ADDinONAL  C06P0N- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
hna  I  Mr  Johnston!.  I  ask  unanimous 
cons-nt  tnat  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  S.  3172'  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  the  lards  or  interests  therein  acquired 
for  the  Hartwell  I>am  project.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  by  the  reconvey- 
ance of  certain  lands  or  interests  there- 
in to  th'*  former  owners  thereof,  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oeor- 
firla  (Mr.  TalmadceI  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tera- 
IX)re.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  F^STLAND.  Mr  Pre.sident,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  C.  Zampano,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Con- 
n«;ticut. 

Joseph  T.  Ploszaj,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Connecticut. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ja- 
diciaiT.  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons mterested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  wntmg,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  May  9,  1962,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUB- 
STITUTE TO  8.  139«.  TO  AMEND 
THE  ACT  ENTITLED  'AN  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REGISTRATION 
AND  PROTECTION  OP  TRADE- 
MARKS USED  IN  COMMERCE.  TO 
CARRY  OUT  THE  PROVISIONS  OP 
CERTAIN  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
VENTIONS. AND  POR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES" 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wedne-sday.  May  16,  1962,  at  18  am  ,  In 
room  222«.  New  Senate  Oflkse  Building, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  CopyrlghtB.  on  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  S  1396,  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  reiftstration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  In  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provlslanB  of  cer- 
tain international  conventions,  and  for 
other  purposes"  approved  July  5,  1946. 
as  amended 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
soiis  Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subconunittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston  1,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  KiFADYiRl.  the  Senator  from  Wte- 
consm  IMr.  Wnxrl,  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  IMr.  Scott  1.  and  myself. 
as  chairman. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS- 
NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10.  1962.  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
.s'alutional  Amendments  will  begin  hear- 
inRs  on  proposals  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  representation  for  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  85  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  181  are  now  pending  in 
the  subcommittee  on  this  subject. 

The  subcommittee  will  meet  at  10 
am  in  room  457  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  BuUdiiig. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  testifyinR 
.should  contact  the  offices  of  the  subcom- 
mittee iit  e.xtension  5581  or  room  141  of 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
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ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI^,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    MUSKIE: 
Statement    relating    to    the    expansion    of 
leather   iii.d    rubber    footwear   Imports. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  DISTIN- 
GUISHED VISITORS  FROM  THE 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OP  GERMANY 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  as  a 
parliamentary  body  we  are  honored  this 
mornin«  to  have  present  with  us  in  the 
Chiimber  the  very  distinguished  majority 
loader  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano  of  the 
Bundestag  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
CJermany  and  the  onetime  Foreign 
Minister  of  his  country.  We  also  are 
honored  to  have  with  us  this  morning 
the  very  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  to 
the  United  States.  Ambassador  Wilhelm 
G  Grewe.  We  also  have  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Pohle  with  us,  wlio  was  a  member  of  the 
Bundestag. 

I  wonder  if  they  will  rise  up  and  accept 
the  plaudiUs  of  the  Senate. 

I  The  visitors  rose  and  were  greeted 
with  applause.  1 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguishe<l  minority  leader  yield? 
Mr    DIRKSEN.     I    yield    to   the   dis- 
tint;uished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  my  colleague 
in  extending  my  best  wishes  and  greet- 
in^is  to  our  distinguished  guest.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  our  distinguished 
visitor  has  visited  us  in  this  country,  nor 
i.s  It  the  first  time  he  has  honored  us  by 
apixanng  in  this  Chamber,  but  Dr.  von 
Brcnuno  is  a  man  of  illustrious  back- 
f; round.  He  ha-s  served  his  country  and 
the  free  world  well,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  welcome  him,  once  again,  and  express 
the  hope  that  his  visit  this  time  will 
prove  to  be  fruitful  and  that  he  will  visit 
us  many  times  in  the  future.  I  also 
extend  our  welcome  to  Ambassador 
Grewe  and  to  Dr.  Pohle,  who  have  ac- 
companied Dr.  von  Brentano  to  the 
Chamber. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
acLd  my  word  of  welcome  to  our  dis- 
tin^ui.shed  visitors  from  Germany.  Dr. 
von  Brentano.  Ambassador  Grewe.  and 
Dr  Pohle,  the  latter  of  whom,  inciden- 
tally, was  on  this  floor  5  years  ago  as  a 
visiting  member  from  the  Bundestag  of 
West  Germany. 

We  hope  that  the  visit  of  our  distin- 
pui.slied  guests  will  be  fruitful  in  cement- 
ing still  further  the  already  cordial  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  our  countries, 
and  we  hope  tliat  they  may  return  and 
vi.-^it  us  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  our 
di.sunguished  i^uests  here  today.  I  am 
sure  the  discussions  which  are  going  for- 
ward today  between  the  representatives 
of  the  German  people  and  their  associ- 
ates in  the  Common  Market  and  our  peo- 
ple are  perhaps  the  most  important  de- 
velopment, certainly  since  World  War 
n,  for  the  future  not  only  of  our  bilateral 


relations,  but  for  all  the  people  of  the 
free  world. 

I  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
these  discussions,  and  from  what  I  have 
learned  this  morning  in  our  discussions, 
and  from  the  attitude  of  our  friends 
from  Germany.  I  assure  them  we  wish 
them  well,  and  hope  that  all  our  plans 
succeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  met  and  hos- 
pitably treated  by  Dr.  von  Brentano  and 
the  associates  whom  he  has  with  him 
this  morning,  both  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  at  Bonn  and  in  their 
Embassy  in  Washington.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  a  warm  welcome  to 
Dr.  von  Brentano  and  his  associates. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  problem  in 
the  world  than  the  integration  of  Europe, 
and  in  that  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public plays  a  key  and  vital  role. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  recognizing  these  negotiations 
and  developments  as  key  conferences  to 
the  security  of  ihe  free  world,  and  as 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  German 
Federal  Republic  thus  far  has  shown  a 
pan-European  attitude,  which  is  affirma- 
tively reassuring  to  all  of  us  who  have 
assessed  the  results  and  record  of  World 
War  II.  Dr.  von  Brentano  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  that  effort,  strongly  sus- 
tained by  the  German  Ambassador,  and 
under  the  fundamental  policy  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  leader  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  Dr.  Adenauer.  This  repre- 
sents a  most  significant  development  in 
our  relations  and  is  one  of  the  most 
affirmative  steps  in  the  direction  of  solv- 
ing the  problems  we  have  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
to  what  I  have  said  that,  through  under- 
standing. I  am  sure  the  problems  of  the 
areas  involved  can  be  equitably  solved; 
and  I  trust  that  as  our  visitors  come  back 
year  after  year  I  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  them  in  the  Senate. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  LITERACY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  bu.siness  concluded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Morning  business  is  in  order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  an  outstanding  editorial  entitled 
"The  Abuse  of  Literacy."  This  outstand- 
ing editorial  concludes  its  excellently 
stated  position  with  this  statement: 

Passionate  arguments  about  discrimina- 
tion ought  not  to  obscure  the  real  question, 
which  Is  whether  a  free  society  has  the  right 
to  require  that  those  who  pass  on  public 
Issues  be,  at  the  very  least,  not  illiterate. 

For  our  own  part,  we  think  those  who 
wauld  deny  society  that  right  have  not  been 
very  literate  readers  of  the  history  of  fallen 
democracies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  in  its  entirety  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Abuse  of  Literact 

Although  you  might  never  know  It  from 
listening    to    the    Impassioned    oratory,    the 


senatorial  debates  over  the  proposed  literacy 
bill  really  involve  two  separate,  and  quite 
distinct,  public  questions.  Indeed  much  of 
the  passion  of  the  debate  is  sparked  by 
confusing  the  two. 

There  Is  first  the  question  about  the  abuse 
of  literacy  tests  In  some  of  the  many  states 
which  require  them  before  they  give  a  man 
the  privilege  of  voting.  It  is  said  that  In 
many  localities  these  tesU  are  merely  sub- 
terfuges to  disfranchise  people  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin  or  other  Irrelevant 
reasons. 

Tl^e  answer  to  this  problem  ought  to  be  a 
simple  one.  Any  requirement  for  voting— 
whether  dealing  with  literacy,  age  or  length 
of  residence — must  apply  equally  to  all 
comers.  If  there  are  literacy  tests  the  same 
questions  should  be  put  to  every  applicant 
and  the  same  answers  demanded.  And  the 
authorities  ought  to  be  vigilant  to  see  that 
this  is  so. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  this  vigilance 
rests  on  the  State  governments,  which  by  the 
Constitution  are  required  to  establish  the 
voting  requirements.  But  if  they  fall  In  a 
just  administration  of  their  laws,  then  It  is 
difficult  for  any  man  to  argue  that  the  na- 
tional authorities  can  stand  aloof.  If  we 
nee.1  it,  let  us  by  all  means  have  a  Federal 
law — and  Federal  enforcement — to  guaran- 
tee Impartiality  in  this  most  basic  privilege. 

But  here,  as  always,  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  thing  abused. 
The  other  and  separate  question  is  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  good  public  policy,  we  should 
ask  that  a  man  be  able  to  read,  and  under- 
stand what  he  has  read,  before  he  is  en- 
titled to  vote  on  public  candidates  and 
public  issues.  And  if  so,  what  those  literacy 
requirements  should  be. 

If  there  Is  any  single  cornerstone  sup- 
porting a  free  society  it  Is  the  existence  of 
an  informed  public.  We  recognize  this 
Implicitly  when  we  do  not  extend  the  voting 
privilege  to  children  or  when  in  local  elec- 
tions we  ask  that  a  man.  however  Intelligent, 
live  In  the  community  a  time  before  he  passes 
Judgment  on  local  affairs. 

We  can  also  see,  when  we  look  around  at 
the  world,  what  happens  when  this  corner- 
stone is  absent.  Achieving  democracy  among 
the  emerging  peoples,  as  in  the  Congo,  Is 
so  terribly  difficult  precisely  because  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  Illiterate  or  so  poorly 
educated  that  they  cannot  understand  what 
the  Issues  are  about.  Even  in  some  older 
nations,  as  In  South  America,  the  great 
obstacle  to  political  stability  and  progress  is 
the  low  educational  level. 

That  is  why  the  raising  of  the  educational 
level  has  been  a  primary  concern  of  this 
country  since  its  foundation.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  arguments  for  demanding 
high  and  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  our  citizens.  It  U  why  in  welcoming 
strangers  to  become  citizens  of  our  country 
we  have  wisely  insisted  that  they  demon- 
strate a  literate  understanding  of  the  po- 
litical principles  of  our  society  and  of  the 
language  In  which  our  affairs  are  conducted. 
It  lE  why  if  anything  we  should  raise,  not 
lower,  the  requirements   for  voting. 

Yet  what  is  now  proposed  is  the  opposite. 
The  proposed  bill  says  that  If  a  person  at- 
tended as  much  as  six  grades  in  any  ele- 
mentary school,  no  literacy  test  could  be 
required.  And  there  are  those  who  contend 
that  the  schooling  need  not  even  be  in  Eng- 
lish. 

The  argument  for  all  this  is  that  literacy 
tests  pose  an  obstacle  for  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
speak  only  Spanish  and  for  many  Negroes 
whose  schooling,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  has  been  Inferior. 

ThU  Is  true.  But  is  it  not  also  true  tliat 
an  inability  to  read  the  language  in  which 
all  our  Nation's  affairs  arc  conducted  also 
poses  an  obstacle  to  understanding  wh*t  ^n 
election  is   all   about.     And   it    is   c«TAinK 
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CTjTltms  to  argue  that  a  l»ckward  school  gives 
an  inadeqaate  e<fucatton  but  at  the  same 
time  that  »lx  gradw  of  any  rach  school  are 
automatically  adequate  to  make  an  tnf  ormeU 
eitizen.  Any  way  you  look  at  tt.  a  man  who 
cannot  read  la  an  easy  prey  for  any  dema- 
gog who  can  catch  hto  ear. 

New  York  and  other  Statea  hare  long  ap- 
plied literacy  teats  aenalbly  and  fairly,  and 
the  correction  of  ahuaea  In  other  places  Is  to 
halt  the  abuses.  Passionate  argumenta 
about  discrimination  oiight  not  to  obscure 
the  real  question,  which  Is  whether  a  free 
society  has  the  right  to  require  that  thuse 
who  pass  on  public  Issues  be,  at  the  very 
least,  not  illiterate. 

Ftor  our  own  part,  we  think  thoe«  who 
would  deny  society  that  right  have  not  been 
very  literate  readers  of  the  history  of  fallen 
democracle*. 


A  BERLIN  AGREEMENT  IS  NOT  AN 
IMPERATIVE  AT  THIS  TIME 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
h«ve  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I 
asJc  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  for  6  minutes,  instead  of  the 
usual  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
how  long  did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Six  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Reserving  tho 
right  to  object.  I  am  not  going  to  object 
to  thia  request,  but  I  hope  no  other  Sen- 
ator will  take  more  than  the  agreed  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York?  Hear- 
ing none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  from  Virginia  for  his  un- 
derstanding of  my  desire  to  make  this 
statement.  I  desire  to  address  myself 
to  the  issue  of  Berlin. 

The  Berlin  issue  is  the  primary  topic 
on  the  agenda  at  the  ministerial  con- 
ference of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  which  will  get  underway 
in  Athens  Friday.  As  the  UjS.  and  allied 
policy  on  Berlin  is  being  crystallized. 
it  Is  imperative  that  our  Government 
know  the  views  of  public  officials  who 
have  followed  events  closely  In  this 
dangerous  area  for  a  long  time. 

In  that  constructive  spirit.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  today  what  in  my  view 
are  the  indispensable  guidelines  to  an 
effective  Berlin  policy. 

The  recent  preliminary  meetings  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin 
have  given  rise  to  a  disquieting  tendency 
to  accept  as  fact  that  a  Berlin  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.Sii.  must  be  the  im- 
mediate and  primary  objective  of  our 
current  policy  on  Berlin.  I  believe  that 
action  based  on  the  assumption  that  we 
must  somehow  have  an  agreement  Is 
dangerous  and  ignores  the  fundamental 
principles  and  objectives  of  our  Berlin 
policy,  to  which  we  have  remained  stead- 
fast under  three  Presidents.  The  fact 
IS  that  ultimatums  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  Berlin  have  lapsed  from  time  to  time 
and  we  are  still  where  we  were;  there- 
fore, apparently  the  U.S.SR.  also  can 
live  without  a  Berlin  agreement. 

A  Berlin  agreement  would  certainly  be 
desirable  If  it  would  bring  greater  secu- 
rity   to    Europe    and    higher    hop>es    of 


peace  to  the  world,  but  it  is  not  an  In- 
dispensable condition  of  American  policy 
at  this  time.  Indeed,  rather  than  make 
concessions  that  are  inconsistent  with 
our  fundamental  principles,  it  would  be 
better  to  do  without  a  Berlin  agreement 
for  the  time  being. 

Our  Berlin  policy  has  been  one  of 
fidelity  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
West  Berlin,  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic  and  re- 
fusal to  compromise  the  ultimate  hope 
for  self-determination  of  the  Soviet 
satellites  in  central  and  southern  Europe. 
In  adhering  to  those  principles,  we  have 
run  risks  and  we  have  faced  up  to  many 
crises.  Impatience  over  continued  ten- 
sions must  not  lead  to  a  feehng  that  an 
agreement  is  now  imperative — whatever 
may  be  the  cost.  We  can  live  without 
an  agreement;  and  we  should  make  one 
only  when  we  have  reasonable  crounds 
for  believing  that  it  contributes  ma- 
terially to  the  security  of  Europe  and  to 
world  peace. 

I  believe  the  primary  considerations 
for  a  Berlin  agreement  now  must  be  based 
on  the  folio  wing: 

First.  Uncontrolled  access  to  West 
Berlin  from  West  Germany.  This  is  the 
primary  and  immediate  objective  which 
the  free  world  must  seek  in  any  negotia- 
tions which  admittedly  would  be  directed 
at  an  accommodation  awaiting  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  larger  German 
and  Central  European  questions. 

Such  access  could  be  achieved  through 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Commission,  responsible  directly  to  the 
General  Assembly,  to  administer  the  un- 
controlled access  routes.  Under  such  a 
plan,  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom. France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
bear  the  financial  responsibility  for  the 
administrative  costs.  A  clearly  deline- 
ated United  Nations  Commission  would 
avoid  the  impotence  which  has  plagued 
such  neutral  commission  as  those  in 
Korea  and  Laos  which  have  failed  in 
their  jobs.  An  official  complaint  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  by  any  of 
those  four  nations  should  be  cause  for 
an  immediate  reevaluation  of  the  Com- 
mission, its  members  and  functions,  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Should  the  Com- 
mission faul  to  get  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  Assembly,  it  would  have  to  be 
reconstituted  within  a  stated  term  by  the 
Assembly  or  power  over  the  access  routes 
would  devolve  upon  the  four  nations — 
the  Umted  States,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  U.SS.R. — having  ulti- 
mate responsibility,  and  conditions  would 
revert  to  their  present  state. 

Second.  Integration  of  West  Berlin 
Into  West  Germany.  This  could  be  sym- 
bolized by  granting  voting  rights  to  the 
Berlin  representatives  in  the  Bundestag 
and  Bundesrat  and  by  making  West  Ger- 
man laws  effective  in  West  Berlin.  It 
would  represent  a  logical  legal  step  for- 
ward. Nor  need  it  interfere  with  the 
prewall  status  of  the  relation  of  the 
Soviet  forces  to  the  divided  city  and  the 
divided  Germany. 

Third.  Removal  of  the  Berlin  wall. 
The  wall  is  Illegal  as  a  violation  of  the 
four-poww  arreement  on  Berlin,  and  it 
is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States.  British,  and  French  position  in 
Berlin.     It  should  be   removed   if  there 


is  to  be  any  rational  relationship  be- 
tween East  Germany  and  West  Qer- 
many.  Substitute  arrangements  with 
the  U5.SJI..  even  if  the  dividing  line 
were  treated  as  a  border,  would  still  not 
be  the  foreboding  horror  of  the  wall. 

Fourth.  Maintenance  of  present  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  West  Berlin.  Our  gar- 
rison is  there  to  do  a  job:  to  defend 
occupation  rights  and  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  West  Berlin.  We  need  an 
effective  force  not  only  to  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent to  military  action  but  also  to 
prevent  Communist-inspired  subversion 
or  violence. 

Fifth.  A  nonaggression  pact  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers 
should  not  compromise  NATO's  Internal 
capability  for  defense,  including  a  nu- 
clear capability,  or  give  any  legal  sanc- 
tion to  the  domination  of  central  and 
southern  European  nations  by  Commu- 
nist regimes  installed  by  the  MS  BR, 

Negotiations  always  suggest  hope.  I 
am  all  for  them  and  I  want  to  encour- 
age them  when  they  offer  even  the  slight- 
est possibility  of  succesc.  I  want  us  to 
continue  negotiations.  But  conce«Bions 
made  on  Berlin  which  are  not  consistent 
with  the  basic  objectives  I  have  outlined 
will  only  lead  to  conjectures,  false  hopes, 
and  more  trouble. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  prime  ob- 
jective of  Chairman  Khrushchev's  policy 
is  to  expand  Soviet  influence  Into  the 
German  Federal  Republic  Just  as  the  ob- 
jective of  our  policy  is  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  under  free  institutions  as  a  key 
basis  for  an  integrated  free  Europe.  The 
objective  of  our  policy,  therefore,  must 
be  to  take  careful  account  of  what  any 
Berlin  agreement  with  the  U.S.8.R. 
means  to  the  people  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  It  must  mean  that  we 
are  adhering  to  our  objectives  as  they 
have  been  stated  successfully  by  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy. If  not.  we  are  better  off  without 
an  agreement  at  all  at  this  time. 

Mr  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  for  his  forbearance. 


DIVERSIFICATION  OF  INDUSTRY  ON 

LONG  ISLAND 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  before  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  elsewhere  with  regard  to  the  serious 
crisis  now  facing  Republic  Aviation 
Corp.  and  its  employees  as  a  result  of 
an  abrupt  shift  in  Defense  Department 
procurement.  It  is  unfortunately  evi- 
dent that  the  Defense  Department  does 
not  Intend  to  alter  its  basic  decision. 
Whether  that  decision  is  correct,  only 
time  and  events  will  tell.  What  all  those 
who  are  concerned  with  our  national 
economy  must  continue  to  regret,  how- 
ever, is  the  manner  in  which  many  of 
these  decisions  are  made  and  particu- 
larly the  way  in  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment permits  defense  work  to  ac- 
cumulate in  certain  areas. 

As  Defense  SecreUry  McNamara  him- 
self pointed  out  on  my  March  11 
television  program.  "Defense  business  is 
an  unstable  business.  For  an  mrea  to 
build  its  economy  on  the  foundation  of 
defense  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the 
interest  of   that   area. "    I   would  carry 
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that  reasoning  one  step  further  and 
suggest  that  It  is  also  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  Interest 
of  strategic  security.  I  would  further 
suppest  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  a  responsibility  to  consider  acUve 
ixiiicies  that  would  discourage  the  con- 
centration of  procurement  divisions  and 
militarv  installations,  as  well  as  defense- 
oneiiLe'd  industries,   in    a   few    parts   of 

the  country- 

on  a  more  optimistic  note,  however, 
Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  make  note 
of  the  fact  that  Long  Island  is  not  taking 
this  blow  lying  down.  A  committee  has 
been  formed,  consisting  of  local  elected 
officials  and  Dr.  Harold  Gleason  of  the 
Franklin  National  Bank,  to  counteract 
the  impact  of  Department  of  Defense 
methods  by  encouraging  more  diversified 
industries  on  the  island.  Although  I 
am  informed  that  Defense  Department 
procurement  on  Long  Island  has  in- 
creased by  about  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars in  fiscal  1962.  and  wiU  go  up  by  about 
$170  miUion  in  the  next  nscal  year,  de- 
fense industries  are  always  unstable  and 
liable  to  shifts  in  defense  technology. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  main  interests 
of  the  group  is  to  find  other  areas  in 
which  Long  Island  efforts  can  be  ex- 
panded and  the  great  potential  of  local 
iiidu.'^tnes  developed.  One  meeting  has 
already  been  held  at  which  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Defense  Department,  were 
present  to  explain  how  existing  Federal 
programs  could  be  utilized  and  coordi- 
nated with  State  efforts  to  meet  the 
demand.  At  that  time  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  asked  to  assist  in  a  labor  sur- 
vey to  determine  what  skills  are  most 
readily  available  and  how  they  can  best 
be  channeled  into  the  area's  already 
growing  economy.  Another  meeting  is 
.scheduled  for  this  week. 

To  assist  this  important  community 
effort.  I  directly  contacted  Labor  Sec- 
retary Goldberg,  urging  him  to  support 
the  project  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He 
has  indicated  that  a  study  may  be  un- 
dertaken soon.  I  have  also  been  in  touch 
with  the  State  agency  which  has  direct 
responsibility  in  initiating  the  study.  I 
shall  be  following  these  efforts  veiT  close- 
ly to  insure  that  all  the  available  State 
and  Federal  resources  are  made  avail- 
able Planning  on  the  community  level 
has  been  started  in  time  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  the  group  great  suc- 
cess in  their  foresighted  efforts  to  meet 
the  economic  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  Secretary  Goldberg's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  S    Department  or  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Waihingion,  April  20,  1962. 
H.in    Kenneth  B.  Kcatumc. 
V  S   Scnatr.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  In  response  to  your 
Ifiter  about  b  labor  survey  in  Nassau  and 
SurTulli  CounUes,  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  of  the  Labor  Department  sponsors 
area  skill  surveys,  as  funds  are  available,  as 
part  of  Its  national  responsibility  for  devel- 
opment of  skills  and  utilization  of  the  work 
li->rce. 

The  Initial  determination  of  where  the 
studies  are  needed  and  the  actual  conduct  of 


tbexn.  U  the  responsibUlty  of  the  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies. 

In  the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  case,  these  coun- 
ties are  part  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  for  which  It  may  t)e  necessary  quite 
soon  to  conduct  a  survey  in  connection  with 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  to  determine  training  needs.  Such  a 
survey  would  Include  data  useful  to  Nassau 
and  Suffolk,  and  perhaps  could  be  made  so 
as  to  provide  Information  on  them  sepa- 
rately. 

The  responsible  person  in  New  York  is 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Green,  executive  director,  Di- 
vision of  Employment,  New  York  SUte  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  we  nre  bringing  the 
matter  to  his  attention. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Arthttr  J.  Goldberg. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


NEED  FOR  INTEGRATION  OF 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  recent  Defense  Department 
move  to  Integrate  Reserve  units  through- 
out the  country.  This  will  rectify  one 
serious  and  glaring  area  of  discrimina- 
tion In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation. 

There  still  remains,  however,  another 
area,  an  area  which  admittedly  does  not 
come  directly  under  Federal  control,  but 
an  area  in  which  State  action  has  been 
deliberately  used,  with  no  Federal  objec- 
tions, to  retain  segregation.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  segregated  National  Guard 
units  now  maintained  in  10  States.  We 
can  rejoice  that  there  are  only  10  States 
in  which  National  Guard  units  are  seg- 
regated today,  but  that  is  still  10  too 
many.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to 
bring   an  end   to   segregation  in   those 

units. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  protested  to  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  have  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Major  General 
McGowan.  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau.  I  am  very  glad  to  note  that 
within  the  last  2  months  General 
McGowan  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
adjutants  general  of  these  10  States  urg- 
ing serious  consideration  of  the  situation. 

Frankly,  however.  I  am  disappointed 
by  the  implication  of  one  of  General 
McGowan's  other  comments.  The  gen- 
eral writes : 

The  problems  Incident  to  integration  In 
the  National  Guard  are  not  easily  separated 
from  the  problems  of  the  community  from 
which  the  membership  Is  drawn.  Funda- 
mentally, the  concept  of  the  National  Guard 
U  that  membership  Is  voluntary.  The 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  can  be  as- 
sured only  by  making  membership  appeal- 
ing to  qualined  men  of  the  community. 

J  for  one,  find  it  very  hard  to  believe 
that  qualified  Americans  are  only  in- 
terested in  joining  a  segregated  Nationa 
Guard,  that  an  integrated  National 
Guard  would  not  be  "appeaUng"  to  qual- 
ified men  of  the  community.  To  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  important  quah- 
flcations  for  any  serviceman  or  potential 
serviceman  is  the  ability  U>  ascept  other 
men  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  abil- 
ities and  achievements,  regardless  of  race 
and  to  use  their  skills  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  national  secui-ity. 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  any  qualifications  in  any  of  otjr 
service  requirements  directly  or  mdirect- 
Iv  based  on  racial  discrimination.  I  urge 
General  McGowan  to  step  up  his  efforts 


and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  qualified 
men  of  the  Nations  communities  on  the 
basis  of  fairness  and  equality  for  all  those 
who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Major  General  McGowan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Aprh.  25.  1962. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Keating:  This  will  supplement 
my  Interim  reply  of  March  7,  1962,  In  re- 
sponse to  your  requpct  for  Information  as  to 
the  procedures  In  progress  to  eliminate  seg- 
regation In  the  National  Guard. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  10 
States  In  which,  because  of  State  law,  or 
practices  and  customs,  the  National  Guard 
units  are  not  Integrated.  This  reflects  a 
considerable  advancement  In  recent  years, 
both  in  the  elimination  of  all  Negro  units 
and  In  the  appointment  and  enlistment  of 
personnel  in  National  Guard  unlU  without 
regard  to  race.  It  Is  true  that  In  some  States 
there  may  be  no  Negroes  in  National  Guard 
units.  But  this  does  not  connote  discrim- 
ination, and  it  Is  accounted  for  by  such 
things  as  lack  of  applicant*  or,  In  some  In- 
stances, little  or  no  Negro  population  In  the 
area  from  which  the  unit  draws  Its  person- 
nel. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  federally  recog- 
nized National  Guard  units  and  personnel 
have  dual  State  and  Federal  status.  The 
Federal  status  stems  from  the  State  status. 
When  the  National  Guard  is  In  an  Inactive 
sUtus — or.  as  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides,  when  not  "called  Into  the  ac- 
tual service  of  the  United  States"— there  are 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  which 
make  the  attainment  of  the  objective  of  our 
national  administration  with  respect  to  In- 
tegration more  difflcxUt  than  In  the  active 
Armed  Forces  where  Federal  authorlUes  have 
the  direct  authority  to  require  Integration. 
The  National  Guard,  not  In  Federal  service, 
Is  composed  of  State  forces  serving  under 
the  command  of  a  State  Governor.  SecUon 
3079.  title  10,  United  States  Ckjde.  provides: 
"When  not  on  active  duty,  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  administered,  armed,  equipped,  and 
trained  In  their  sUtus  as  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard."  Section  8078  con- 
tains  similar  provisions  for  the  Air  National 

Guard. 

As  you  mentioned  in  your  statement,  tne 
National  Guard  units  are  organized  and 
manned  according  to  the  structures  of  the 
active  services.  The  procurement  of  per- 
sonnel within  these  structures  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  SUtes.  The  State  laws  which 
authorize  the  organization,  consolidation,  or 
reorganization  of  National  Guard  units  by 
State  authorities  are  designed  to  permit 
them  to  reorganize  their  units  to  conform  to 
the  everchanglng  organization  of  the  active 
Army  and  Air  Force  and  the  composition 
of  Army  and  Air  Force  units,  as  envisioned 
by  section  104  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 
Since  such  laws  are  to  be  found  In  States 
where  discrimination  or  segregation  has 
never  existed.  It  Is  apparent  that  they  are 
not  aimed  at  creating  or  maintaining  seg- 
regation or  discrimination. 

The  Federal  recognition  of  a  National 
Guard  unit  Is  a  function  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  or  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
respectively.  To  obtain  or  continue  Federal 
recognition,  all  organizations  and  reorgan- 
izations of  units  must  be  approved  by  these 
Federal  authorities.  Support  from  Federa 
funds     Is     contingent     upon     such    Federal 

recognition.  .     ...  i.       i^ 

The  source  of  your  statement  that  barely 

5    percent   of   the    financial   support  of   the 
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National  Ouard  comea  from  the  local  or  State 
govemmenta  U  not  known.  The  total  appro- 
prUtlon  by  the  Congreaa  for  flacal  year  1961 
waa.  tn  round  flgurea.  •MS.500.000.  for  the 
Army  and  Air  National  Ouard.  Information 
furnished  ui  by  the  States  reveal*  that  the 
State  legUlatxiree  annually  provide  approxi- 
mately »50  million  for  National  Ouard  sup- 
port. Not  reflected  in  the  uncalculated  but 
tremendoua  additional  support  the  States 
provide  through  making  available  a  large 
number  of  State-owned  camps  and  other 
areas  for  field  training  purposes,  such  as 
Camp  Smith  at  Peeksklll.  A«  a  single  exam- 
ple, estimated  conservatively  the  value  of  the 
land  provided  by  State  or  local  governments 
on  which  armories  have  been  constructed 
exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

You  mentioned  the  statutes  of  certain 
States.  North  Carolina  U  the  only  State  In 
which  the  statute  reads  as  you  have  quoted 
on  page  3  of  your  statement.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  the  only  State  in  which  the  statute 
would  seem  to  require  the  organization 
of  separate  Negro  uniU;  however,  that  State 
has  for  a  number  of  years  maintained  Inte- 
grated National  Ouard  units. 

To  attempt  by  denial  of  Federal  funds  to 
enforce  integration  at  this  time  In  the  10 
States  referred  to  at  the  beglnnlni;  of  this 
letter  would  result  In  a  serious  weakening 
of  our  NaUon's  combat  capability  This  is 
a  risk  our  Nation  can  111  afford  at  this  time. 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  Justified  as  long 
as  progress  In  integration  can  be  made 
through  such  means  as  we  are  now  using 
I  have  within  the  past  2  months  again 
communicated  with  the  adjutants  general 
of  thoee  10  States,  urging  that  they  give  this 
subject  their  most  serious  consideration 
The  responses  reflect  the  full  appreciation 
of  the  adjutants  general  of  the  urgency  of 
the  problem  There  Is  a  cautious  optimism 
and  a  definite  indication  that  the  number  of 
segregated  States  will  be  reduced  in  the 
coming  months.  Thus.  I  feel  that  integra- 
tion is  being  accomplished  on  a  gradual  and 
relative  basis  which  will  In  the  reasonably 
near  future  assure  that  membership  In  the 
National  Guard  will  be  based  sntlroly  on 
ability  and  willingness  to  serve 

The  problems  incident  to  Integration  In 
the  National  Guard  are  not  easily  separated 
from  the  problems  of  the  community  from 
which  the  membership  Is  drawn  Funda- 
mentally, the  concept  of  the  National  Ouard 
is  that  membership  Is  voluntary  The 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  can  be  as- 
sured only  by  making  membership  appealing 
to  qualified  men  of  the  conununlty 

When  National  Guard  units  have  been 
ordered  Into  active  Federal  service,  they  are 
filled  out  by  p>er8onnel  assigned  by  the  active 
services  Thus,  there  Is  no  question  as  to 
the  Integration  of  these  units  when  in  Fed- 
eral status,  regardless  of  the  State  of  origin. 
We  hope  that  their  active  duty  experience 
win  demonstrate  to  the  personnel  In  the 
units  of  all  the  States  that.  Irrespective  of 
race,  qualification  to  perform  the  duties  In- 
volved should  be  the  overriding  factor  In  the 
selection  of  personnel  for  membership  to  fill 
vacanlces  which  will  occur  after  the  units 
have  returned  to  their  home  States 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  be  helpful  to  you 
Sincerely, 
I  D  W.  McOowAN. 

)  Major  General,  Chief.  National  Guard 

Bureau. 


THE  GRAND  JURY:  SWORD  AND 
SHIELD  —ARTICLE  BY  JUDGE 
IRVING   R.   KAUFMAN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
contained  an  excellent  article  by  Judge 
Irving  R. 'Kaufman  entitled  "The  Grand 
Jury:  Sword  and  Shield." 


The  article  explains  the  function  and 
usefulness  of  the  grand  jury  with  great 
cogency  and  reflects  unusual  insight 
mto  this  Important  subject. 

I  know  that  this  article  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  Members  and.  therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Grand  Jury    Sword  and  Shield 
(  By  Judi?e  Irvlni?  R   Kaufman) 

(NoTi: — As  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York.  Judge  Irving  R  Kauf- 
man presided  over  several  prominent  civil 
and  criminal  trials,  among  them  the  Rosen- 
berg atom-spy  case,  the  Apalachln  con- 
spiracy, and  the  New  Rochelle  segregation 
case  Last  Septemt)er.  he  was  elevated  to 
the  U  S  Cuurt  i>f  Appeals  fur  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, which  Includes  New  York.  Connecticut, 
and  Vermont  i 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  i)resentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury  ■■  So  begins  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  iilso  protects 
the  Individual  against  compulsory  self-ln- 
cnmlnatlon  double  Jeopardy,  and  the  depri- 
vation of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without 
due  process  of  law  Most  State  constitu- 
tions conUln  similar  lan'.;uage.  all  attesting 
to  the  importance  placed  upon  the  grand 
Jury  by  the  architects  of  our  Government 
Yet  In  recent  years  the  very  Institution  of 
the  grand  Jury  has  been  under  Increasingly 
severe  criticism 

There  is  no  lack  of  provocation  for  these 
Httack.s  In  one  part  of  the  country  a  grand 
jury  hands  up  a  presentment  subjecting  the 
prl-.  ate  conduct  of  Individuals  ti  scathing 
attack  without  an  opportunity  for  retort 
In  another  regU)n,  persuasive  evidence  is  ap- 
parently Ignored  by  a  grand  Jury  because  of 
the  racial  overumes  of  the  crime  charged 
Moreover,  the  criticism  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  exaggerated  reaction  to  isolated  In 
.stances  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
institution  Lawyers,  scholars,  and  even 
judges  ch.irge  that  the  grand  Jury  Is  a  use- 
less vestige  of  another  age.  when  the  regime 
was  the  main  enemy  of  lis  own  people 
It  Is  said  that  the  grand  Jurors  themselves 
have  acquiesced  In  this  Judv^ment  by  becom- 
ing mere  rubberstumps  for  the  prosecutors' 
cases  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  urged  that 
the  grand  Jury  Is  at  times  guilty  of  nullifying 
Impiirtant  legislation  becau.se  of  the  local 
popularity  of  the  criminal  or  publi'-  lethargy 
to  the  crime  Other  critics  point  out  that  the 
grand  Jury  may  occasionally  run  away  '<n  an 
Irresponsible  tear,  using  Its  tremendous  jK)W- 
er  to  muddle  the  law-enforcement  process, 
not  to  mention  the  lives  of  Innocent  Indi- 
viduals Bven  more  basic  Is  the  thought 
that  the  grand  Jury  Is  a  sport  among  our 
legal  Institutions  In  that  It  operates  in  se- 
cret and  Its  members  are  accountable  to 
no  one  for  their  actions  The  sixth  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  C(jnstUutlon  assures  a 
public  trial  in  criminal  cases,  yet  a  grand 
juror  could  find  himself  In  contempt  of 
court  for  divulging  the  testimony  he  heard  In 
the  grand  Jury  rwm  Star-chamber  pro- 
ceedings are  feared 

All  of  this  criticism  has  a  certain  degree  of 
validity  It  has  led  to  the  abolition  of  the 
grand  Jury  In  England,  the  land  of  lis  origin, 
and  to  the  curtailment  of  the  Institution 
In  certain  of  our  States.  Nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  grand  Jury,  with  all  its  acquired 
flaws,  is  well  worth  retaining  Its  abolition, 
even  If  this  could  be  achieved,  could  be  a 
serious  net  loss 

Because  the  grand  Jury  does  Its  work  In 
secret  and  because  its  function  is  so  often 
misunderstood,  it  is  Important  that  this 
ancient  institution  t>e  reviewed  In  Its  modern 


context  and   that   lU  place   in   the  criminal 
l.iw  be  appreciated. 

From  the  time  the  Illegal  act  U  committed. 
.»nd  for  a  long  time  after,  a  criminal  e«M 
Is  In  the  almost  untranuneled  control  ot  tta« 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovermnent.  a«n- 
erally  It  Is  the  enforcement  agency — the  looal 
police,  the  FBI.  the  Securities  and  Bxchjuoffe 
Commission,  or  some  other  investigative 
agency— which  first  acts  on  suspicion  of 
crime 

If  at  any  time  the  police  become  satisfied 
that  no  crime  has  been  committed,  or  that 
further  pursuit  Is  impractical,  the  caae 
aborts 

Because  this  system  Is  Inevitable  and  rarely 
abused,  few  realize  the  tremendous  power  it 
confers  up*jn  the  police  This  becomes  ap- 
pjj-ent  enough  when  the  sheriff  of  a  corruptly 
governed  county  chooaes  not  to  investigate 
corruption,  or  when  certain  ordinances  are 
enforced  only  against  political  enemies  of  a 
local  administration  When  the  enforcers 
are  satisfied  that  they  have  a  criminal  case, 
the  matter  is  turned  over  to  another  arm  of 
the  executive  department,  the  prosecutor. 
In  the  Federal  system  he  Is  the  D.S.  At- 
torney, who  operates  under  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  He  may  take 
stepw  to  bring  the  case  to  court,  but  he  does 
not  have  to  If,  in  hU  Judgment,  the  sus- 
pect's acu  are  not  in  law  a  crime,  or  If  he 
beUvves  that  It  is  Impoaalble  to  secure  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  he.  too,  has  the  power  to 
let  the  matter  drop.  If  he  believes  that  he 
has  a  triable  criminal  case,  he  will  then  lay 
the  facts  before  the  grand  Jury  and  ask  for 
an  Indictment 

The  Federal  grand  Jury,  the  type  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar  and  to  which  I 
win  direct  most  of  my  attention,  U  com- 
posed of  23  persons  For  12  years,  I  was 
U  S  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  DUtrlct 
of  New  York  In  that  district,  which  covers 
a  territory  roughly  from  the  lower  tip  of 
Manhattan  to  a  point  Just  south  of  Albany, 
N  Y  .  the  grand  Jurors  are  selected  by 
public  drawing  from  a  Jury  wheel  containing 
names  assembled  from  the  same  voter  regis- 
tration lists  and  other  sources  which  pro- 
vide trial  Jurors  The  Judge  presides  over 
this  first  session  and  passes  upon  requests 
by  prospective  grand  Jurors  to  be  excused 
Heartenlngly.  these  are  few  I  have  found 
that  business  and  professional  persons  are 
more  wlll'lng  to  serve  on  grand  Juries  than 
they  are  to  serve  on  petit,  or  trial,  juries.  As 
a  result,  the  grand  Juries  tend  to  have  a 
high  educational  level  with  concomitant 
ability   to   follow    complex   cases. 

The  Judge  then  selects  a  foreman  and  his 
deputy  In  the  case  of  a  Federal  trial  jury 
in  New  York  City,  the  first  person  selected 
is  automatically  the  foreman,  not  so  with 
tlie  grand  Jury  Because  the  grand  Jury  has 
much  more  Initiative,  and  because  the  grand 
jury  foreman  may  question  witnesses  and 
control  the  questioning  by  other  grand  ju- 
rors, the  selection  of  a  proper  foreman  may 
.set  the  tone  for  everything  that  follows. 
Most  Judges  try  to  select  as  a  foreman  a  per- 
son with  previous  grand  Jury  experience  or 
some  other  background  which  fits  him  for 
this  unusual  responsibility  The  23  men  and 
women  will  serve  for  at  least  1  month,  and 
may  serve  up  to  18  months  in  an  extended 
Investigation 

The  Judge  now  charges  the  grand  jurors, 
instructing  them  In  general  terms  on  their 
powers  and  duties  These  are  extremely 
broad  It  Is  the  grand  jury's  duty  to  Inves- 
tigate suspected  crimes  conunltted  within 
Its  territorial  Jurisdiction.  Following  the 
chiu-ge,  the  grand  Jury  retires  to  hear  (Its 
first  case  Prom  now  on  the  jurors  will  rely 
heavily  upon  the  guidance  of  the  prosecutor. 
Ordinarily  the  grand  jury  will  Investigate 
only  susf)ected  crimes  brought  to  Its  atten- 
tion by  the  prosecutor,  and  will  pass  upon 
the  filing  of  the  Indictments  which  he  pre- 
pares. Evidence,  witnesses,  and  documents 
win  ordinarily  be  brought  »>efore  the  grand 
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Jury  by  subpena  prepared  by  the  prosecutor 
In  the  name  of  the  grand  jury.  It  Is  upon 
this  subpena  power,  the  ability  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  records,  that  much  of  the  grand  jury's 
effectiveness  depends.  This  is  a  power  which 
the  prosecutor  himself  lacks. 

The  prosecutor  will  begin  by  briefing  the 
grand  jury  on  the  particular  crime  involved 
in  the  case  and  the  law  applicable.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  grand  Jury  is  ready  to  hear  the 
first  of  Its  witnesses.  No  witness  hears  the 
testimony  given  by  any  other  witness.  In 
fact,  no  one  Is  permitted  In  the  grand  jury 
room  except  the  Jurors,  the  prosecutors,  the 
witness  t>eing  Interrogated,  and  a  court  re- 
porter. None  of  these  persons  may  divulge 
what  he  has  heard. 

PRESENTING    THE   EVmENCK 

Someone  familiar  with  courtroom  proce- 
dure would  find  much  in  the  grand  jury 
hearing  that  seemed  strange  if  he  failed  to 
keep  in  mind  that  this  body  is  not  passing 
on  guilt  or  innocence  but  only  on  whether 
a  minimal  case  has  been  made  out.  Leading 
questions  are  permitted.  There  is  only  one 
lawyer  in  the  room,  and  he.  the  prosecutor, 
will  present  only  one  side  of  the  case.  A 
suspect  is  almost  never  called.  In  the  rare 
Instances  when  a  suspect  is  granted  permis- 
sion to  appear,  he  must  do  so  without  coun- 
sel Moreover,  television-trial  aficionados 
would  miss  their  favorite  objection:  "That 
question  is  Irrelevant,  incompetent,  and  Im- 
material." So  broad  is  the  grand  jury's 
power  to  question  that  rarely  Is  a  question 
genuinely  Irrelevant 

Naturally,  this  doctrine  cannot  be  attenu- 
ated indefinitely.  The  grand  jury  may  not 
pubpena  clearly  irrelevant  documents. 
Neither  may  it  demand  evidence  that  Is 
privileged,  such  as  communications  with 
one's  la/yer  or  religious  adviser. 

But  by  far  the  most  Important  limitation 
on  the  grand  Jury's  power  to  demand  an- 
swers is  Imposed  by  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  guaranteed  by  the  fifth 
amendment  So  complete  is  this  privilege 
that  without  special  immunity  statutes, 
many  important  Investigations  would  be  en- 
tirely frustrated. 

Basically,  special  Immunity  statutes  allow 
a  US.  attorney,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  make  a  choice.  If  he 
decides  that  the  story  that  a  particular  wit- 
ness may  tell  Is  worth  allowing  the  witness' 
own  crimes  to  go  unpunished,  he  can  make 
application  to  the  court  to  compel  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  all  questions.  But  If  he  does, 
that  witness  can  never  be  prosecuted  for  the 
crime  under  investigation.  In  the  case  of 
State  grand  juries,  immunity  statutes  are 
often  broad  and  are  frequently  Invoked.  The 
result  is  sometimes  an  "immunity  bath,"  a 
situation  in  which  the  grand  jury  finds  that 
it  has  given  up  the  bird  in  the  hand  and 
Is  still  unable  to  locate  the  two  In  the  bush. 
In  the  Federal  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Immunity  statutes  are  limited  to  particu- 
lar types  of  cases — for  example,  espionage 
and  narcotics. 

Generally  the  grand  jury  hearings  progress 
rapidly,  with  the  average  case  consuming  less 
than  30  minutes.  The  prosecutor  lays  out 
the  bare  bones  of  his  ease.  The  prosecutor, 
then  the  foreman,  and  the  Individual  grand 
jurors  may  question  the  witness — usually  a 
Federal  Investigative  agent.  The  grand  ju- 
rors may  also  request  that  the  prosecutor  call 
additional  witnesses  If  they  are  not  satisfied 
as  to  a  doubtful  point. 

Sometimes  the  grand  jury  embarks  on  a 
full  Investigation.  No  one  knows  what  the 
outcome  will  be.  For  example,  a  number  of 
years  ago  one  of  the  country's  most  famous 
and  conservative  drug  houses  was  suddenly 
thrown  Into  receivership.  In  a  single  day  Its 
bonds  fell  from  103  to  57.  the  stock  from 
7' J  to  1'4.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  ordered  an  Investigation,  and 
for  the  next  8  days,  one  after  another 
of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  law-enforce- 


ment agencies  began  to  Investigate  this  cor- 
poration. At  first  the  results  were  incon- 
clusive. The  U.S.  attorney  was  not  even 
sure  that  a  crime  had  been  committed, 
or  Lf  BO,  by  whom.  The  grand  jury  was 
Impaneled  to  consider  the  case.  All  the 
facts  were  presented,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
new  evidence  was  unearthed  through  the  use 
of  the  grand  jury  subpena.  This  investi- 
gation took  months  to  complete.  Several 
hundred  witnesses,  91  bank  accounts,  and 
57  brokerage  accounts  were  minutely  ex- 
amined before  the  details  of  an  ingenious 
multimillion-dollar  embezzlement  emerged. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigations are  not  always  narrow.  Some- 
times State  grand  juries  will  broadly  investi- 
gate a  tjrpe  of  suspected  Illegal  activity, 
such  as  wiretapping,  ticket  fixing,  or  mu- 
nicipal graft,  with  a  view  to  eventual 
indictment. 

Whether  the  Investigation  is  long  or  short, 
broad  or  narrow,  the  prosecutor's  job  Is  only 
to  present  the  evidence.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  grand  jurors  dismiss  everyone  from 
the  grand  jury  room  and  conunence  their 
deliberation  In  secret.  Their  job  is  to  decide 
not  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  suspect  but 
only  whether  the  prosecutor  has  presented 
sufficient  evidence  to  permit  the  case  to  go 
on  to  the  next  stage,  the  trial.  The  judge 
has  Instructed  them  that  they  must  not 
Indict  unless  "upon  the  credible  evidence 
which  you  have  heard,  absent  an  explana- 
tion by  the  defendant,  you  would  be  willing 
to  convict  •    •    *." 

Sixteen  of  the  grand  jurors  constitute  a 
quorum.  Unless  12  of  them  believe  that 
the  prosecutor  has  made  out  a  case,  a  "no 
true  bill"  is  voted.  If  12  believe  an 
indictment  Is  proper,  the  grand  jury  votes  a 
"true  bill"  and  subsequently  hands  the 
written  charge  (indictment)  to  the  judge. 

At  that  moment,  the  secretly  suspected 
becomes  the  publicly  accused,  bound  to 
stand  trial,  with  his  liberty,  and  perhaps  his 
life,  turning  on  the  decision  of  a  12-man 
trial  jury.  From  this  moment,  too,  the  de- 
fendant Is  BUTTOunded  by  the  myriad  safe- 
guards subsumed  under  the  phrase  "due 
process."  He  need  not  speak  a  word  in  his 
defense,  for  the  prosecutor  carries  the  bur- 
den of  proving  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  At  trial,  rules  of  evidence  will  be 
vlgorotisly  applied  to  exclude  hearsay  and 
prejudicial  material,  and  the  defendant  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  counsel  and  to  pre- 
sent his  case.  But  none  of  this  can  change 
the  fact  that  even  if  found  innocent,  he  will 
have  been  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case, 
a  fact  that,  unfortunately,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  many  of  the  commimlty. 

The  significance  of  the  handing  up  of  the 
Indictment  is  refiected  In  procedural  require- 
ments. The  document  must  l>e  handed  di- 
rectly to  the  judge  In  open  court  and  in  the 
sight  of  a  quorxim  of  the  grand  Jtiry.  Our 
bewlgged  forebears  were  unwilling  to  let  so 
Important  a  document  out  of  authorized 
hands  even  for  a  moment.  They  were  con- 
cerned lest  an  enemy  of  the  accused  get  pos- 
session of  the  Indictment  and  write  an  ad- 
ditional crime  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  the 
days  when  courtrooms  were  more  Imposing 
than  they  are  today,  a  direct  reach  between 
foreman  and  judge  was  Impossible,  and  there 
are  preserved  In  England  several  long  poles 
with  clamps  which  were  used  to  make  sure 
the  passing  of  th^  Indictment  was  direct. 

With  a  picture  of  the  workings  of  the 
modern  grand  jury  In  mind,  we  can  now  con- 
sider some  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
lodged  against  Its  functlonlngs. 

SUBBERSTA  M  PING 

The  grand  jury's  function  of  screening  the 
prosecution's  cases  has  been  solidly  estab- 
lished in  this  country  from  earliest  times. 
In  1734,  William  Cosby,  a  particularly  in- 
competent royal  governor  of  New  York,  was 
stung  by  the  attacks  upon  him  carried  in 
the  New  York  Weekly  Journal.     Cosby   had 


his  handpicked  chief  Justice  indicate  to  the 
grand  jury  that  John  Peter  Zenger,  the 
paper's  printer,  had  committed  the  crime  of 
seditious  libel.  The  grand  jury  refused  to 
indict,  and  repeated  its  refusal  when  Cosby 
tried  again  several  months  later.  The  fact 
that  Zenger  was  later  charged  in  an  Informa- 
tion and  that  he  won  his  acquittal  through 
the  heroic  efforts  of  his  lawyer,  Andrew 
Hamilton,  does  not  change  the  fact  that  for 
the  best  part  of  a  year  the  grand  jury  stood 
between  a  thoroughly  ruthless  executive  and 
an  unjustly  accused  citizen. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  such  cases  as 
Zenger's  were  very  much  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  fifth  amendment.  They  prob- 
ably considered  that  the  grand  Jury's  most 
Important  function  was  Its  Job  of  screening 
the  prosecutor's  cases. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  Peter 
Zenger  to  realize  the  importance  of  this 
function.  The  power  to  subject  whomso- 
ever the  executive  wishes  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
criminal  trial  Is  the  power  to  tyrannize.  The 
grand  jury  Is  the  people's  check  on  that 
power.  However,  I  am  as  much  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  sloppy  police  work  and 
opportunistic  piosecution  as  I  am  with  the 
possibility  of  tyranny.  Not  every  police 
officer  Is  a  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  nor  is  every 
prosecutor  one  who  believes  it  ts  his  function 
not  to  obtain  a  conviction  but  to  see  that 
justice  Is  done.  If  there  were  no  check  on 
the  executive's  power  to  bring  citizens  to 
trial,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  litigious 
tendency,  which  Is  unfortunately  so  preva- 
lent in  civil  matters,  would  be  Imported  Into 
the  criminal  law. 

Some  power  must  screen  the  prosecutor  s 
cases.  The  real  question  is,  Does  the  grand 
jury   accomplish  this   effectively? 

I  believe  that  it  does  the  Job,  not  perfectly, 
but  probably  as  well  or  better  than  It  could 
be  done  by  any  other  body  or  person.  Those 
who  read  rubberstamping  Into  the  fact  that 
Indictments  are  forthcoming  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  presented  to  the  grand  jury 
are  misinterpreting  the  evidence. 

First  of  all,  the  vast  majority  of  prosecu- 
tors are  sufficiently  conscientious  to  screen 
their  own  cases.  They  do  not  ask  for  an 
Indictment  unless  they  are  convinced  that 
the  accused  is  guilty  and  reasonably  sure 
that  a  trial  jury  will  eventually  convict. 
They  realize  that  If  a  weak  case  does  get  by 
the  grand  jury.  It  will  probably  founder  at 
the  trial.  The  rare  prosecutor  who  Is  too 
callous  to  care  that  a  defendant  suffers  un- 
necessarily Is  probably  tenderly  solicitous  of 
his  conviction  record.  Thus,  it  is  only  in  the 
unusual  case  that  the  grand  Jury's  screen- 
ing power  comes  into  play.  Furthermore, 
with  the  grand  jury,  as  with  other  institu- 
tions, the  existence  of  power  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  Its  exercise.  The  power  to  re- 
fuse to  Indict  need  be  used  only  often  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  It  has  not  atrophied. 
This  power-in-being  automatically  elimi- 
nates cases  brought  for  improper  motives 
and  with  no  hope  of  success.  The  fact  that 
the  grand  Jury  rarely  refiues  to  Indict  may 
be  more  of  a  tribute  to  its  success  than  evi- 
dence of  a  failure. 

NULLIFICATION 

The  question  remains  why  this  admittedly 
important  function  mtist  be  perfMTned  by  a 
group  of  23  citlaens.  One  well-trained  man 
might  do  the  job  as  well  or  better;  one  well- 
trained  man  does  do  the  Job  In  England,  on 
the  Continent,  and,  most  ot  the  time,  in 
Michigan.  Moreover,  It  Is  said  that  an 
indicting  magistrate,  or  one-man  grand 
jury,  would  be  less  likely  to  nullify  impor- 
tant  legislation   because  of   local    prejudice. 

Critics  of  the  present  system  point  out 
that  the  Ideal  grand  Jury  is  a  machine,  a 
calculator  for  weighing  the  facts.  All  of  the 
evidence  is  considered,  weighed  according  to 
the  credibility  of  its  source,  and  then  meas- 
ured against  the  standard  supplied  by  the 
judge  In  his  charge.     The  answer — true  bill 
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or  no  true  bUI— should  follow  automatically. 
they  »»y.  dependent  only  on  the  Tacts  In  the 
case,  not  upon  the  Identity  or  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  trier  of  thoee  facta.  These 
critics  say  that  the  employment  of  ordinary 
cltlaens  as  sifters  of  the  evidence  allows  the 
mores  of  the  time  and  place  to  permeate  the 
Judicial  process.  To  that  extent,  they  say. 
we  dilute  the  evenhanded  Justice  which  la 
our  pride. 

There  are  thoae  who  would  answer  this 
argtunent  by  striking  at  Its  major  premise. 
They  urge  that  the  grand  Jurors  with  their 
commonsense  soften  the  sometimes  cruel 
logic  of  the  law.  But  I  do  not  favor  the 
grand  Jury  because  It  reaches  less  logical 
results  than  would  be  reached  by  an 
indicting  magistrate.  After  almost  a  quarter 
century  of  working  with  criminal  Juries  and 
grand  Juries.  I  am  convinced  that  In  a  diffi- 
cult case  a  body  of  clUzens  Is  likely  to  reach 
the  correct  result. 

The  grand  Jury  Is  sometimes  deprecated  as 
Irresponsible,  but  It  Is  this  very  •'Irresponsi- 
bility" which  caused  the  institution  to  be 
so  cherished  by  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  gram  Jviry  Is  answerable  to  no 
one.  Its  members  are  not  subject  to  re- 
election or  reappointment  by  one  man.  They 
owe  no  political  debt  to  anyone,  and  when 
their  Job  Is  done,  they  disperse.  When  a 
grand  Juror  swears  that  he  will  present  no 
one  from  envy,  hatred,  or  malice;  nor  shall 
he  leave  anyone  unpresented  from  fear,  favor. 
or  affection,  for  reward,  gain,  or  the  hope 
thereof,  but  shall  present  all  things  truly 
as  they  shall  come  to  his  knowledge,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  fulfill 
his  oath. 

Some  months  ago  the  people  of  New  York 
were  Justly  Incensed  over  a  series  of  hit-and- 
run  accidents.  At  the  height  of  this  In- 
dignation, a  taxlcab  struck  a  small  girl.  The 
driver  stopped,  carried  the  Injured  child  Into 
hla  cab,  and  said  he  would  take  her  to  a 
hospital.  Several  hours  later,  the  body  of 
the  girl  was  found  abandoned  beneath  a 
parked  car  A  howl  of  rage  arose  from  pub- 
lic and  prees.  When  the  driver  was  ap- 
prehended, the  newspapers  pointed  out  that 
he  might  well  be  guilty  of  homicide.  Evi- 
dence was  presented  to  the  grand  Jury,  but 
a  homicide  Indictment  was  not  sought  be- 
cause there  was  no  evidence  of  that  crime 
In  fact,  the  grand  Jury  did  not  even  indict 
for  the  two  less  serious  crimes  charged,  but 
sent  the  case  to  the  court  of  special  ses- 
sions Instead  There  the  driver  was  charged 
by  Information  with  the  two  leaser  crimes, 
to  which  he  pleaded  guilty.  His  sentence 
was  30  days  (which  he  had  already  served 
pending   trial)    and    1    year,   suspended. 

The  public  accepted  the  Judgment  of  Its 
own  representatives  without  a  murmur  I 
cannot  help  wonder  whether  the  reaction 
would  have  been  the  same  had  a  decision 
not  to  prosecute  for  homicide  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  grand  Jury,  but  been  made  solely 
by  an  elected  or  appointed  offlclal.  It  is 
likely  that  such  an  official  would  have  re- 
sisted the  great  pressxires  upon  him.  But  It 
Is  best  to  minimize  the  number  of  times  a 
man  Is  called  upon  to  choose  between  his 
honor  and  his  future. 

Finally,  a  decision  to  Indict  or  not  to  Indict 
mu.st  be  more  than  Just.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  Just  by  the  public.  One  object  of  the 
criminal  law  Is  the  achievement  of  a  sense 
of  security  on  the  part  of  the  community 
As  the  hit-and-run  case  demonstrated,  there 
are  few  cries  of  "foul"  when  unpopular  de- 
cisions are  made  by  grand  Jurors,  selected 
At  random  and  beholden  to  no  one  The 
public  has  great  confidence  In  this  honored 
institution. 

Certainly  there  are  occasional  cases  where 
a  grand  Jury  is  swayed  by  prejudice  and  so 
fails  to  Indict.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this 
Is  really  a  criticism  of  the  grand  Jury  as 
such.  It  Is  a  flaw  In  otir  basic  system  of 
entrusting  cltlaens  with  factual  decisions  In 


criminal  cases,  a  system  very  few  of  us  would 
ch.inge 

THE    tVNAWAY    GRAND    JVET 

The  Importance  of  the  grand  Jury's  role  In 
screening  cases  stenrw  from  the  fact  that  It  U 
generally  the  first  nonexecutive  power  to 
review  criminal  cases  Here  It  serves  as  the 
people's  shield  against  unfair  accusations 
However.  Its  unique  position  may  also  re- 
quire that  It  be  a  sword  against  the  un- 
justified refusal  of  an  executive  to  prose- 
cute If  the  executive  refuses  U)  InitlHte 
criminal  proceedings  against  wrongdoers 
the  grand  Jury  may.  The  local  district  at- 
torney who  expects  a  Rrand  Jury  tamely  to 
confine  Itself  to  handling  Indictments  In  a 
few  major  ciuses  may  suddenly  find  that  his 
own  office  Is  under  searching  Invesagatmn 
by  that  same  body 

Occasionally  we  still  read  of  such  runaway 
grand  Juries  Sometimes  they  perform  a 
valuable  service,  stimetlmes  they  merely  rep- 
resent 23  good  citizens  momentarily  carried 
away  by  power  Sometimes  the  runaways 
must  be  restrained  In  a  fairly  recent  case 
in  the  West,  one  grand  Jury  got  completely 
out  of  hand  The  Federal  district  Judge  sit- 
ting In  the  district  concluded  that  the  Jurors' 
attacks  on  privacy  had  overstepped  de«<nt 
bounds  He  decided  that  Justice  required 
the  dismissal  of  the  grand  Jury 

Runaway  grand  Junes  are  faced  with  Im- 
mense procedural  difficulties  Modern  In- 
vestigation Is  a  Job  for  professionals,  and 
when  the  grand  jury  takes  off  on  Its  own.  it 
cuts  loose  from  the  Investigatory  agencies 
which  are  Its  eyes  and  ears  Unless  it  some- 
how obtains  fac's.  counsel  and  a  staff,  sub- 
stantial investlstatlons  are  likely  to  be 
hopeless  Furthermore.  Its  zeal  may  cause 
it  to  cut  away  from  the  restraints  which 
bind  all  responsible  Investigators 

THE    PRESENTMENT 

A  more  serious  problem,  however,  arises 
when  a  grand  Jury  is  active  and  vcx;al  but 
does  not  indict  We  recall  that  more  than 
2  years  ago  a  New  'X'ork  State  grand  Jury  be- 
gan an  Investigation  of  television  qui* 
shows  In  the  course  of  5'J  session  duys  cov- 
ering a  9-month  period,  the  grand  Jurors 
heard  200  witnesses  It  soon  became  clear  to 
the  panel  that  a  shabby  trick  had  been 
played  upon  the  viewing  public  It  became 
equally  clear  that,  aside  from  possible  per- 
jury, no  crime  had  been  committed  The 
grand  Jury  decided  that  In  lieu  of  an  Indict- 
ment It  would  hand  up  a  presentment,  or  a 
report  setting  out  its  findings  and  Its  con- 
clusions. It  WAS  hoped  that  the  report 
would  become  a  matter  of  public  record,  and 
public  opinion  might  be  exp>ected  to  mete 
out  Its  own  punishment  Anticipating  such 
a  report,  counsel  representing  certain  tele- 
vision Interests,  the  obvious  subjects  of  such 
a  report,  sought  to  submit  memoranda  of 
law  In  opposition  to  Its  filing  Soon  four  bar 
associations,  the  Citizens  Union,  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  two  grand  Jury  associations. 
and  the  district  attorney  s  office  had  Joined 
m  an  argument  that  vividly  delineated  the 
most  controversial  question  Involving  grand 
Juries  Should  these  bodies  be  permitted 
to  Inform  the  public  upon  Immoral  and  un- 
desirable conduct  of  private  citizens  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  commission  of  a 
crime  by  these  citizens'' 

Before  the  c:ise  could  be  decided,  a  con- 
gressional committee  had  laid  bare  the  tacts 
of  the  televUslon  quiz  scandals  The  public 
was  Justifiably  incensed  and  eager  for 
further  details  on  how  it  had  been  duped 
Nevertheless,  a  Judge  presiding  In  the  court 
where  the  grand  jury  had  been  impaneled 
eschewed  the  easy  solution  He  suppres.sed 
the  report  More  recently,  the  hlghe.st 
court  of  New  York  ha.s  reaffirmed  that  grand 
Juries  may  i.ot  report  on  ml.sconduct  If 
they  do  not  Indict 

Those    who    Dppf>se    proven tnien's    of    the 
quiz-show    type    point    out    that    numerous 


Judges  have  used  the  term  "foul  blow"  to 
describe  this  kind  of  presentment.  They 
yxAnt  out  that  any  report  Issued  by  a  grand 
jury  Is  armored  with  tremendous  prestige. 
For  most  people,  no  number  of  fine  legal 
distinctions  l>etween  accusation  and  convic- 
tion Will  change  the  fact  that  the  (wrson 
named  has  been  accused  by  a  public  body 
whose  primary  function  la  to  indict  for 
"lnf»\mou8  '  crimes  Since  there  will  be  no 
trial,  the  victim  Is  deprived  of  a  forum  for 
answering  the  chari?**  made  against  him. 
He  di>e«  not  have  even  the  military  officer's 
alternative  of  demanding  a  court-martial. 
Moreover  the  secrecy  of  the  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings Is  an  Insurmountable  obstacle.  The 
accused  man  has  no  way  of  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  evidence  against  him.  The  re- 
su.t  can   be  devastating 

Several  years  ago  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
handed  up  a  report  on  the  alleged  Com- 
nuitilst  affiliation  of  certain  labor  leaders. 
During  the  hearing,  witnesses  were  ques- 
tion iis  to  their  views  on  religion.  Ood. 
baptism,  their  particular  religious  be'lefs. 
the  length  of  adherence  to  them,  atheism, 
and  agnosticism  The  labor  leaders  had 
Invoked  the  5th  amendment  vhen  ques- 
tioned about  non -Communist  affidavits 
which  they  had  filed,  and  the  grand  Jury 
concluded  that  the  affidavits  were  thus  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on"  No 
names  were  used,  but  on  the  day  the  report 
wiia  handed  up.  the  newspapers  carried  the 
n.imes  of  13  labor  leaders  who  had  tes- 
tified before  that  particular  grand  Jury 
A  Federal  Judge  concluded  that  the  names 
had  been  deliberately  leaked,  whether  offi- 
cially or  unofficially  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
even  the  expunging  of  thl.s  report  by  a  Judge 
could  have  repaired  any  damage  already 
done 

Re[x)rts  concerning  Inefficient.  Incompe- 
tent public  officials  stand  on  i  somewhat 
ditTerent  footing  Some  States  apparently 
grant  their  grand  Juries  the  power  to  Investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  public  officers  and  to 
rejxirt  on  m  ilfeasance  falling  short  of  a 
crime  The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  for 
instance,  last  year  upheld  such  a  right.  This 
practice  is  defended  on  historical  grounds 
and  on  the  need  for  good  government  It  Is 
contended  that  the  public  Interest  requires 
that  officials  must  accept  a  certain  degree 
of  loss  of  privacy.  Furthermore,  many  of 
these  reports  are  careful  to  criticize  s  con- 
dition but  avoid  naming  names. 

On  the  other  side  Is  the  argument  that 
this  very  need  for  good  government  should 
deter  us  from  making  public  service  forbid- 
dingly disagreeable  Officials,  too,  are  enti- 
tled to  fair  play 

A  few  years  ago  In  Florida,  a  dispute  arose 
as  to  the  handling  of  an  incompetent's  es- 
tate Somehow  the  matter  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  grand  Jury,  which  proceeded 
to  Investigate  and  to  report  on  the  action 
of  a  circuit  Judge  The  rep<irt  purported  to 
tell      what    happens    to    helpless   old   people 

who   seek    the   protection   of    Judge 'a 

Court  "  The  grand  Jury  concluded  that  the 
Judge  should  resign.  Must  an  official  submit 
to  unanswerable  accusations  of  this  kind  at 
the  price  of  his  office''  The  Florida  Supreme 
Court  answered  this  question  in  a  ringing 
opinion 

For  the  future  guidance  of  the  grand 
Juries  of  this  State,  we  repeat  the  admonition 
•  •  •  that  a  grand  Jury  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  single  out  persons  In  civil  or  ofBcial 
posltlon.s  to  Impugn  their  motives,  or  *  *  * 
hold  them  to  scorn  or  criticism  •  •  • 
Neither  will  they  be  permitted  to  speak  of 
the  general  qualifications  or  moral  fitness  of 
one  to  hold  an  office  or  position." 

While  such  general  attacks  on  public  of- 
ficials are  rightly  to  be  condemned,  there  re- 
mains the  question  of  a  report  on  general 
conditions  which  the  grand  Jury  encounters 
In  the  course  of  its  Investigations  of  Indict- 
able crime 
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For  example,  a  New  York  Judge  once  re- 
called a  report  which  had  been  handed  up 
to  him  some  years  previously.  Without  vitu- 
peration the  grand  Jury  had  pointed  out  that 
a  type  of  school  run  by  the  city  had  outlived 
Its  usefulness.  As  a  result  of  this  one  report, 
the  taxpayers  were  saved  millions  of  dollars. 
Would  the  general  Interest  have  been  served 
If  this  report  had  been  automatically  sup- 
pressed because  It  did  not  charge  a  crime? 
Perhaps  there  Is  a  compromise.  Where  the 
grand  Jury  uncovers  a  condition  which  It 
believes  requires  remedial  legislation,  there 
should  be  orderly  machinery  for  making  a 
secret  report  to  the  appropriate  body  of  the 
legislature  The  report  would  remain  for- 
ever sealed,  but  It  could  be  used  by  the  legis- 
lature as  a  basis  for  Its  own  Investigations 
If  the  legislators  then  wished  to  draw  the 
public's  attention  to  the  condition,  they 
might 

ProponenUs  of  this  plan  point  out  that 
when  a  congressional  committee  makes  a 
charge,  the  poUtlcAl  careers  of  Its  members 
stand  surety  for  some  standard  of  fair  play. 
This  is  a  safeguard  entirely  absent  In  the 
case  of  the  grand  Jvi-y. 

SECRECY 

The   secrecy    surrounding    the   grand    Jury 
proceeding  Is  admittedly  designed  to  aid  the 
Jury    In    carrying    out    Its    law-enforcement 
duties      Witnesses  at  grand  Jury  hearings  are 
more  likely  to  talk  freely  If  they  are  assured 
that  their  testimony  will  not  be  made  public. 
Moreover.  It  is  a  practical  necessity  that  the 
subject  of  a  grand  Jury  Investigation  remain 
secret      If  a  suspect  has  advance  notice  that 
he  Is   under   investigation,  not  only  can    he 
seek  t«  put  pressure  on  the  grand  Jury  di- 
rectly or  to  intimidate  witnesses,  but  he  can 
destroy      documentiiry      evidence,      and.      If 
palpably    guilty,    floe.      The    secrecy    of    Its 
pnxreedlnge  also  protects  the  grand  Jury  from 
public  hysteria,  eltlier  for  or  against  Indict- 
ment.    So  much   Is  obvious.     But  we  often 
lose  sight  of  the  fart  that  the  total  secrecy 
of  the  grand  Jury  rojm  Is  also  a  valid  protec- 
tion to  the  accused      We  have  seen  that  the 
grand  Jury   hears  only  evidence  against  the 
suspected.     Some  of   this  evidence   Is   hear- 
say:   all  of  It  Is  usL.ally  damaging:    and  the 
accused    Is   not    represented    by   counsel.      If 
an  Indictment  Is  returned.  It  Is  undesirable 
that  this  testimony,  some  of  It  Inadmissible 
at    trial,    yet    carrying    the    prestige    of    the 
grand  Jury,   be   made  known   to  prospective 
Jurors  or  to  the  public      Even  If  the  accused 
proves    his    Innocence    at    trial,    his    reputa- 
tion    will     thus     hdve    suffered     additional 
besmirching. 

More  important,  nowever.  Is  the  position 
of  a  person  lnvestl);ated  but  not  Indicted. 
He  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  rebut 
the  charges  made  against  him.  If  the  secrecy 
has  been  lifted.  In  any  forum  comparable 
to  a  courtroom.  The  witness  before  the  grand 
Jury  may  have  been  mistaken  or  untruth- 
ful TTils  Is  all  the  more  likely  since  the 
grand  Jury  had  r.?fused  to  Indict.  But 
revelation  of  these  charges  would  never- 
theless deal  a  blow  to  an  Innocent  reputa- 
tion. Yet  the  knowledge  that  a  grand  Jury 
w:i.s  Investigating  nay  seriously  harm  the 
Individual's  good  name.  Many  would  choose 
not  to  Invest  through  a  stockbroker  who  had 
been  under  a  grand  Jury  Investigation  for 
allegedly  defrauding  Investors,  although  he 
was  not  Indicted  In  balance.  It  appears 
that  .«:ecrecy  of  the  grand  Jury  proceedings 
Is  desirable  and  necessary,  both  from  the 
8tandf>oint  of  effective  law  enforcement  and 
protection  of  Individual  reputations. 

The  grand  jury  ojjerates  as  a  check  upon 
the  executive  In  an  area  wherein  few  checks 
o.^cur  other  than  ttie  ballot.  Occasionally 
It  acts  as  a  prcxl  to  unwilling  officials.  It  can 
Save  a  man  from  embarrassment  and  un- 
merited punlshmen:,  and  It  can,  by  being 
lax.  Inflict  both.  Itut,  whether  used  as  a 
sword  or  a  shield.  It  is  an  Implement  of  the 
public,      the      unofficial ,      nongovernmental 


public.  It  is  the  citizen's  personal  entry  Into 
government  and  Justice.  As  such  it  has  its 
Justification,  and  because  It  is  such,  It 
should  be  retained. 


FEDEFIAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  following  this  brief  introduc- 
tion, an  article  entitled  "National  In- 
terest. Si— Federal  Aid,  No"  by  Dr. 
Roger  A.  Freeman  of  Claremont  Men's 
College,  Calif.  This  article  will  appear 
in  the  Graduate  Journal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  as  a  part  of  their  important 
study  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  an  outstanding  author- 
ity in  this  field,  and  one  who  apparently 
feels  that  such  aid  is  unnecessary,  un- 
wanted, and  inadvisable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationai^  Interest    Si — Federal  Aid,  No 

(By  Roger  A.  Freeman) 
Not  so  many  years  ago,  when  President 
Truman's  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
(1946-48)  advocated  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid.  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  sponsored  the  Com- 
mission on  Financing  Higher  Education 
which,  after  laboring  for  3  years,  roundly 
condemned  the  demand  for  Federal  funds: 
"This  Commission  has  reached  the  unan- 
imous conclusion  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
call  a  halt  at  this  time  to  the  Introduction 
of  new  programs  of  direct  Federal  aid  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  We  also  believe  It 
undesirable  for  the  Government  to  expand 
the  scope  of  Its  scholarship  aid  to  Individual 
students." 

One  of  the  Commission  members.  President 
Carter  Davidson  of  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, explained  In  an  article:  "One  broad 
highway  to  financial  security  the  members 
of  the  Commission  viewed  unanimously  as 
the  'primrose  path  that  leads  to  everlasting 
bonfire."  This  road  was  named  'Federal  Gov- 
ernment support.'  •  •  •  There  was  a  feel- 
ing that  Increased  Government  support 
from  Federal  sources  was  not  only  a  blind 
alley,  but  also  blinded  those  who  traveled 
down  it."  Soon  after,  the  American  Council 
on  Education  developed  an  Income  tax  credit 
plan  for  educational  expenses  as  the  proper 
method  for  the  National  Government  to  ex- 
press Its  Interest  in  higher  education.  Tlie 
suggestion  was  seconded  by  President  Elsen- 
hower's Commission  on  Education  Beyond 
the  High  School  In  1957.  But  Congress 
never  acted  on  It  despite  widespread  In- 
terest as  evidenced  by  more  than  40  such 
bills  In  the  86th  Congress,  from  sponsors 
covering  the  whole  Ideological  spectrum 
from  Senator  Humphrey  to  Senator  Gold- 
water. 

Sharply  rising  support  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  established  sources  of  financing 
higher  education  produced  satisfactory  re- 
sults during  the  I950's.  Between  1950  and 
1960  educational  and  general  expenditures 
of  colleges  and  universities  Jumped  from 
$1.7  to  $4.5  billion  (if  organized  research  is 
included  from  $2.3  to  $6  billion).  At  that 
rate  of  advance,  the  institutions'  educa- 
tional budgets  will  exceed  $10  billion  by  1970. 
What  reason  do  we  have  to  assume  that  the 
Icng-range  trend  of  allocating,  through  the 
existing  channels,  a  growing  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income  to  higher  education — from 
0.6  percent  In  1930,  to  1.0  percent  In  1950 
nnd  to  1.5  percent  In  1960 — will  not  con- 
tinue  through    the    1960's? 

Whatever  the  prospects  are,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
higher  education  circles  has  swung  around 
180  degrees:    proposals  for  vast  Federal  aid 


programs  have  become  acceptable  and  are 
being  assiduously  lobbied  lor.  A  poll  among 
Institutions  would  now  return  a  large  ma- 
jority for   Federal   Aid. 

What  explains  this  turnabout?  Have 
budgetary  problems  suddenly  become  over- 
whelming? Have  charges  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  that  college  presidents  really  don't 
care  about  education — "None  of  you  educa- 
tors was  Interested  In  doing  something  for 
education  as  a  whole"  hit  home?  Did 
academic  administrators  hold  a  wet  finger  In 
the  wind  blowing  In  from  the  New  Frontier 
and  heed  William  Jennings  Bryan's  warn- 
ing: "There  Is  no  percentage  in  batting  ones 
Lead  against  a  stonewall,  even  in  a  righteous 
cause"?  Or  is  it  Just  that  the  sweet  scent 
of  "free"  money  proved  too  strong  a  tempta- 
tion to  resist  any  longer? 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  change  of 
mind  may  be.  the  common  attitude  is  that 
the  only  taint  that  attaches  to  Federal 
money  Is  that  it'aint  enough.  This  posi- 
tion Is  being  Justified  by  stressing  the  na- 
tional interest  in  education  which,  like  any 
sincere  interest  and  honorable  Intentions, 
ought  to  be  expressed  in  cash. 

Of  course,  nobody  would  deny  that  there 
Is  a  national  interest  In  education.  Under 
every  division  of  labor  such  as  established  by 
our  Federal  system  of  Government,  each 
member  has  an  interest  In  the  performance 
of  his  partners.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  may  take  over  his  partner's  chores. 
There  is  a  national  interest  in  almost  every 
activity  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
of  private  organizations  and  individuals. 
Likewise  there  Is  a  State,  local  and  individual 
Interest  In  defense,  foreign  affairs,  and  every 
function  of  the  National  Government.  If 
dissatisfaction  with  the  other  party's  per- 
formance were  sufficient  grounds  for  getting 
Into  the  act,  might  not  the  States  have  a 
good  case  for  sticking  their  fingers  Into  foi- 
eign  relations? 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  allocation 
of  powers  and  responsibilities  by  the  Con- 
stitution left  education  In  the  realm  of  the 
States  and  the  people.  Few  find  fault,  nor 
Is  there  much  argument,  with  the  principle 
advanced  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (Kestnbaum  Com- 
mission) that  public  functions  should,  to 
the  extent  possible,  be  handled  at  commu- 
nity and  State  levels  and  by  private  initia- 
tive, and  that  we  should  "reserve  national 
action  for  residual  participation  where  State 
and  local  governments  are  not  fully  ade- 
quate, and  for  the  continuing  responsibilities 
that  only  the  National  Government  can 
undertake."  Few  hold  that  only  within  the 
National  Government  Is  there  sufficient 
brainpower  to  direct  higher  education.  But 
some  assert  that  State  and  local  governments 
and  Individuals  lack  the  capacity  to  raise  the 
vast  funds  which  higher  education  needs, 
estimated  at  over  $10  billion  by  1970.  So, 
one  Federal  aid  advocate  reasoned,  "the  logi- 
cal source  of  funds  seems  to  be  the  Federal 
Government,  the  only  entity  that  can  pro- 
vide large  sums  for  national  purposes,  the 
only  entity  that  has  a  taxing  authority  com- 
mensurate with  the  job  to  be  done." 

This  suggests  some  pertinent  questions: 
If  the  Federal  Government  has  a  taxing 
authority  commensurate  with  Its  Job,  why 
has  It  been  unable  to  raise  enough  revenues 
to  meet  Its  expendlturet,  In  26  years  of  the 
past  32,  with  a  cumulative  deficit  that  aver- 
ages $9  billion  annually?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Federal  Government  already  Is 
trying  to  bite  off  more  than  It  can  che'w.  as 
the  record  suggests,  why  give  it  additional 
responsibilities?  What  taxing  authority,  is 
it  claimed,  does  the  Federal  Government  have 
which  the  States  do  not  also  possess?  What 
types  of  income,  property  or  transactions 
can  It  tax  which  are  not  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  50  States  and  subject  to 
their  taxing  powers?  What  makes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  such  a  logical  source  of 
funds  when  It  seems  Incapable  of  financing 
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Ha  ectabltohed  actlvltiM,  whll«  the  StatM 
have  niTiltlpUed  their  educatloBal  appro- 
prlatlone  beyond  expectation?  la  It  because 
rederai  money  U  belleTed  to  come  for  free 
rrom  an  InexhaueClble  Natlnua  TreMuryf 
Are  State  tax  syetema  Inadequate  to  meet 
requlremenU?  "The  we^kneas  of  State  and 
local  taxing  syatema  U  the  Impact  of  heavy 
Federal  taxee"  advtsed  New  Jersey  Gov 
Robert  B.  iteyner  before  a  congreaelonal 
committee. 

The  National  OoTemment  has  boosted  lu 
share  of  the  tax  dollar  from  one- third  some 
80  years  ago  to  about  two-thirds  now.  ThU. 
it  has  been  charged,  leaves  State  and  local 
gtrvernments  with  inadequate  revenues  and 
Imposes  an  obligation  upon  the  National 
Government  to  aid  them.  But.  we  may  ask. 
what  caused  the  national  tax  share  to  rise? 
Largely  soaring  defenss  needs  snd  partly  the 
assumption  of  fiinctlons  which  used  to  be 
In  tbe  State,  local,  or  private  sphere.  Can 
we  Improve  that  situation  by  ahlftlng  more 
rsepiMislhllttlss  to  Washington?  Or  shall  we 
try  to  correct  it  by  leaving  a  larger  share 
of  the  tax  dollar  In  State  treasuries  and 
private  pocksU?  In  the  postwar  period  the 
Pederal  portion  of  the  revenue  dollar  shrank 
from  79  to  65  cents.  This  trend  Is  not  very 
likely  to  continue  If  additional  responsibil- 
ities are  transferred  from  the  States  to  the 
national  Isvel. 

THK  LOW  SALAXnES 

It  has  been  said  that  low  salaries  clearly 
prove  the  Inadequacy  of  the  eatablUhed 
financial  arrangsments.  They  force  faculty 
members  to  engage  In  consulting  and  other 
outside  buslnsss  activities  and  to  turn  Into 
contract-gettars  at  the  expense  of  their 
teaching  function. 

If  it  be  true  that  college  teachers  accept — 
or  hunt  for — reeearch  proJecU  because  of  low 
salaries,  why  Is  It  thst.  as  a  rule,  the  best- 
paid  professors  at  the  institutions  with  ths 
highest  salary  scalee  hold  the  most  numerous 
and  Juiciest  research  contracts  while  lowly 
paid  Instructors  and  assistant  professors,  and 
low-paying  Institutions  In  general,  receive 
far  lees  of  the  manna  from  heaven?  Is  it 
not  likely  that  the  nuignltude  and  location 
of  sponsored  research  is  governed  by  factors 
other  than  the  salary  level?  Does  It  not  ap- 
pear that,  by  and  large,  the  job  is  seeking 
the  man  rather  than  the  man  seeking  the 
Job? 

In  his  provocative  article  "The  Affluent 
Professors"  (the  Reporter.  June  23.  1900) 
Spencer  Klaw  observed  correctly:  "The  need 
to  BupplenMnt  low  academic  salaries  Is  only 
one  of  the  reasons  why  professors  consult. 
When  a  group  of  sociologists  were  aaked  a 
few  years  back  about  their  extra-curricular 
activities,  more  than  90  percent  of  those 
who  oonsTilted  said  that  even  If  their  salaries 
were  much  higher  they  would  go  on  doing 
so.  Professors  point  out  that  consulting  can 
be  exciting.  Intellectually  stimulating,  and 
good  for  their  teaching."  It  is  unlikely  that 
even  a  aharp  rise  in  college  salarlee  would 
reduce  the  practice  of  consulting  to  a  signifi- 
cant extent. 

My  heart  does  not  bleed  for  professors  who. 
It  Is  charged,  are  "systematically  engaged 
In  stock  market  ventures  or  real  estate 
trading"  because  I  know  soms  of  them. 
They  regard  such  extracurricular  escapades 
as  a  fate  far  less  worse  than  death,  and  are 
not  sorry  for  themselves,  save  in  time  when 
the  Dow-JoiMs  drops  or  land  prices  sag. 
Some  even  tell  me  that  they  like  "business 
ventures  on  the  side."  and.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
perience of  having  to  meet  a  payroll  may 
elevate  their  understanding  of  the  practical 
working  of  our  economic  system  I  could 
name  some  to  whom  such  an  experience 
could  prove  most  beneficial. 

HIOHn    SALARIES    AND    COLLECX    EmcIXNCT 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  colleges 
should  not  continue  to  boost  faculty  salaries 
Better  pay  for  academic  work  Is  an  urgent 
and  most   worthy  objective      But  the   solu- 


tion Ls  not  simply  support  for  ciirrent  opera- 
tions by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  Is  a 
strange  fact  that  so  many  academicians  are 

unable  to  see  the  connection  between  the 
effectiveness  wU.h  which  college  resources 
are  used  and  their  level  uf  pay  Executives 
in  private  Industry  seldom  suffer  from  such 
myopia.  But  then,  an  Industry  which  uti- 
lized its  skilled  staff  and  costly  facilities  as 
inadequately  and  wastefuUy  as  colleges 
would  have  t)een   bankrupt  long   ago 

In  its  better  utlllxation  of  college  teach- 
ing resource  the  fund  for  the  advancement 
of  education  outlined  four  'handles '  to 
attack  the  problem  of  increased  efBciency; 
place  greater  responsibility  on  students  for 
their  education,  rearrange  course  structures, 
discover  new  retources  both  In  teaching  and 
in  performance  of  duties  ordinarily  expected 
of  the  teacher,  and  Increase  the  institutional 
reach  of  colle<(es  and  universities. 

When  will  inatatuUcns  be  ready  to  abandon 
the  superslUlor.  that  a  low  faculty-student 
ratio  Is  a  measure  of  quality?  AH  that  is 
accomplished  1 3y  low  ratios]  is  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  communicate  his  mediocrity 
in  an  Intimate  €  nvlronment"  commented  the 
late  President  Charles  Johnson  of  Plsk 
University.  Ail  over  the  country  the  fac- 
ulty-student ra.lo  has  been  fiLlUng  In  recent 
decades  and  Is  now  far  lower  than  In  Euro- 
pean unlvcrslUus.  Hundreds  of  studies  and 
experiments  have  failed  to  show  an  advan- 
tage of  small  classes  over  large  or  of  low 
faculty  workloiids.  John  Hicks  of  Purdue 
wrote  in  the  summary  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  conference  report  on 
faculty  workloiid:  "To  the  best  knowledge 
of  the  author,  no  objective  study  has  ever 
been  made  of  tJie  relationship  between  qual- 
ity of  faculty  performance  and  faculty  work- 
load '  Also.  aJi  outstanding  course  on  TV, 
once  on  tape,  such  as  the  famous  White 
physics  course  can  be  taught  to  hundreds 
at  a  fraction  ot  the  cost  of  live  Iristructlon. 

Most  InstltuOons  keep  spoonfeeding  their 
students  Just  because  high  schools  do  not 
train  them  adequately  In  the  essential  skills 
nur  teach  them  study  habits.  Could  not 
higher  admlssUn  standards  force  the  com- 
mon schools  Ic  shift  from  more  pleasurable 
pursuits  to  the  grim  business  of  education? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  should  not  place  upon  the 
student  more  responslhlUty  for  getting  an 
education,  as  universities  do  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world? 

In  a  recenr,  survey  of  several  studies 
Samuel  Baskln  reported  in  a  booklet  "Quest 
for  QuaUty."  published  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  The  data  from  the  present 
experimentation  In  Independent  study  seem 
clear  on  this  point:  Students  are  able  to 
learn  as  well  with  much  less  classtlme  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  require  of 
them. ' 

Why  must  we  continue  the  phantastlc 
proliferation"  oX  the  curriculum  which  Sey- 
mour Harris,  head  of  the  Harvard  economics 
department  called  "a  scandal  from  the  view- 
point of  both  economics  and  education"?  I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  thought  when 
on  visiting  Iowa  State  University  he  was 
shown  a  class  In  "Ironing"?  But  then  maybe 
we  were  lucky  he  did  not  drop  In  on  courses 
In  fly  casting,  family  camping,  or  bachelor 
living. 

Beardsley  Uuml  and  Donald  Morrison 
(both  since  deceased)  proposed  In  their 
book  "Memo  tj  a  College  Trustee."  prepared 
for  the  fund  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion 3  years  ago.  to  trim  the  curriculum  and 
to  double  the  number  of  students  per  faculty 
member  to  about  20.  This  would  enable  the 
Institutions  t<.>  double  salaries  without  addi- 
tional funds  The  authors  concluded  thut 
new  money  Is  not  needed  In  anything  like 
the  amounts  presently  estimated.  Many  of 
the  necessary  funds  are  already  at  the  dls- 
pf^al  of  the  college  or  can  be  made  so;  but 
they  are  belnj^  dissipated  through  wastes  In 
cvirnciiUim,    wastes    In    nipthixls   of   instruc- 


tion, wastes  In  administration,  and  la  the 
use  of  property  and  plant." 

We  have  stretched  la  to  IS  y««ra  of  adu- 
catlon  and  spread  them  over  16  or  more 
years.  This  fritters  away  the  Institutions' 
reeourcee,  and  the  students'  time.  It  post- 
pones their  earnings  career  and  dlasvadee 
many  talented  young  men  from  following 
SMrademic  pursuits. 

Columbia  University  President  Qrsyson 
Kirk  wrote  an  article  In  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  that  "College  Should  Not  Take 
4  Years"  but  compressed  Into  3.  Chan- 
cellor Edward  H.  Litchfield  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  pioneered  the  trimester 
plan  which  keeps  the  plant  In  operation  the 
year  round  and  enables  students  to  obtain 
a  B  A.  degree  In  3  years.  A  few  other  institu- 
tions are  now  using  or  considering  similar 
plans.  Why  should  this  not  become  more 
general?  Dean  Elmer  Easton  of  Rutger's 
Engineering  College  pointed  out  in  a  book- 
let, "Tear-Around  Operation  of  Colleges" 
that  such  a  schedule  would  provide  up  to 
56  percent  more  degrees,  per  year,  make  up 
to  30  percent  more  use  of  Instructional 
facilities.  Increase  faculty  salaries  approxi- 
mately 30  percent. 

PLANT  NZKOS    AND   SPACX   ITTIUZATIOH 

The  need  for  additional  college  facilities 
is  sometimes  picttired  to  be  staoerias.  A 
study  uf  the  American  Council  of  BitucaUon 
by  John  D.  Long  and  J  B.  Black  plaoad  the 
1958-70  requircmenu  at  $11  to  $14  MUton. 
A  U.S.  Office  of  Education  report  by  W.  Robert 
Bokelman  and  John  B.  Roark  set  the  196^ 
70  needs  at  $17  billion  (67.1  billion  (or  aoa- 
demlc.  65J  bUUon  for  residential  fseUittaa. 
64-S  billion  for  replacement,  rehabilitation. 
and  repair ) .  But  several  studies  have  shown 
the  present  Inadequate  use  of  college  facili- 
ties. A  recent  MB  U.  survey  of  100  achools 
placed  ttks  utlllaaUon,  on  the  basis  of  a  44- 
hour  week  at  46  percent  of  capacity:  at  only 
26  percent  of  capacity  in  terms  of  atvdent 
stations. 

Space  Utilisation  Analjrala.  a  group  of 
management  consultants  who  bava  done 
work  for  several  universities,  OovammeDt. 
and  industry,  placed  the  1957-70  facility  re- 
quirements of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities at  112.7  billion  under  ctirrent  space 
utillaatlon  practices  but  estinxated  that  with 
better  space  programing  in  new  buildings 
the  amount  could  be  cut  to  67.2  biillon,  with 
such  practices  in  all  (new  and  old)  build- 
ings to  94  J  bilUon. 

The  above-mentioned  ACE  and  U80E  esti- 
mates call  for  annual  plant  expenditures 
sllghUy  over  $1  billion.  Outlays  tor  physical 
plant  of  all  colleges  and  unlversitlsa  totaled 
•417  million  in  19S0.  6086  million  In  1966 
and  exceeded  61  billion  in  1986.  There  Is 
no  Indication  that  the  construction  boom  In 
higher  education  Is  about  to  coUapaa.  With 
national  Inconoe  and  produce  expected  to 
climb  another  40  or  60  percent  in  tha  19601i. 
wiiat  reason  do  we  have  to  believe  that  tha 
established  sources  will  not  be  able  to  meat 
all  essential  requirements  for  plant  funds? 

ASX  TOO  rXW   OOTKT]  TO  COIXXCX  OS  TOO  JSAlTTT 

A  more  fundamental  question  naay  b« 
raised  about  the  desirability  and  potential 
effect  of  sending  two-fifths— and  if  current 
trends  continue  much  longer,  one-half — of 
our  young  people  to  college.  Few  of  the 
CTilturally  leading  countries  have  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  their  youth  Ln  higher  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Do  they  all  fall  to  meet 
their  professional  manpower  needs? 

It  may  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  en- 
cr>uraglng  that,  under  current  projections. 
between  1930  and  1970  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  have  grown  73  per- 
cent, the  college-age  population  (18-21)  81 
(>ercent  while  college  enrollment  and  the 
number  of  earned  degrees  will  have  Jumped 
500  percent.  But  wUl  It  really  advance  tlM 
Nation's  welfare  that  In  our  aacernees  to 
make  everybixly  fit  for  college  we  have  made 
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college  fit  everybody?  "Are  we  going  to  get 
fewer  sheep  Just  by  handing  out  more  sheep- 
skins?" asked  Pordham  P^resldent  Father 
Gannon  a  few  years  ago. 

Seymour  Harris  concluded  in  1948  "that  we 
may  be  turning  out  too  many  graduates  and 
that  there  Is  a  danger  not  only  of  a  relative 
but  of  absolute  deterioration — falling  In- 
come and  employment"  ("How  Shall  We  Pay 
for  Education?"  p  67).  While  emplosrment 
has  absolutely  risen  there  has  been  a  relative 
decline  In  the  earnings  of  professional  work- 
ers. David  Blank  a:id  George  Stlgler  pointed 
out  In  their  book,  "Demand  and  Supply  of 
Scientific  Personnel,"  that  supply  has  been 
rising  faster  than  domand  and  that  scientific 
earnings  have  t)een  drifting  downward  In  re- 
lation to  manual  workers,  as  census  statistics 
also  show  and  as  academicians  well  know. 

In  a  paper  for  the  National  Manpower 
Council's  Arden  House  Conference  In  No- 
vember 1959,  Professor  Harris  predicted  that 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  openings  for  an 
average  of  a  half  m.llion  college  graduates  in 
the  next  10  years  In  managament  and  the 
professions.  They  may  find  Jobs  but  at  de- 
pressed wages.  What  this  country  needs  is 
not  more  college  graduatris  but  better  quali- 
fied ones  who  are  more  broadly  educated 
and  thoroughly  tr  lined.  Our  present  love 
affair  with  numbers  may  be  leading  us  into 
a  blind  alley. 

Over  the  past  20  years  professional  workers 
have  lost  15  to  20  percent  In  earnings 
relative  to  manual  workers.  In  1939  the  an- 
nual earnings  of  the  average  professional  or 
technical  worker  e:<ceded  those  of  a  crafts- 
man by  38  percent;  In  1960  by  only  17  per- 
cent. In  1939  the  professional  worker  was  80 
percent  ahead  of  the  operative  (seml.'skllled 
factory  hand  i ;   In  1960  only  48  percent. 

Albert  Rees  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
reasoned  that  the  gains  of  wage  earners 
relative  to  salarlee  workers  have  been  the 
result  of  economic  forces — the  vast  Increase 
in  the  supply  of  highly  educated  white-collar 
workers.  In  his  bocik  "American  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  the  1960'8"  Robert  J.  Havlghurst 
concluded  that  beginning  in  1960  the  de- 
mand for  college-t.-alned  people  will  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  supply  and  that  there  will  be 
less  Incentive  for  going  to  college.  Why 
spend  4  years  In  college  when  an  electrical 
worker  makes  $198.40  a  week  working  35 
hours?  This  may  well  explain  the  large 
number  of  young  men  who  are  Intelligent 
enough  to  qualify  for  college  but  smart 
enough  not  to  apply. 

Present  projections  foresee  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States  over  the 
next  10  years  of  18  percent;  In  the  number 
of  earned  degrees  :>f  75  percent.  What  im- 
pact will  that  have  on  the  wages  of  the  aver- 
age college  graduiite?  Clearly,  the  United 
States  cannot  and  should  not  do  what  the 
Soviet  Union  did :  freeze  higher  education  en- 
rollment. But  it  can  become  more  selective 
by  raising  standards.  Is  It  not  about  time 
to  do  some  rethinking  of  Investment  In 
marginal  prospects  for  higher  education? 
Gary  Becker's  study  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  raises  some  weighty 
questions  In  regard  to  comparative  rates  of 
return  ( American  Economic  Review,  May 
1960 ) . 

WHO     SHOt'LD     PICK     UP     THE     CHECK? 

No  matter  how  successful  colleges  and  uni- 
versities may  be  In  using  their  resources 
more  wisely  and  more  effectively,  they  will 
still  need  to  boost  their  income  very  sub- 
stantially. Some  have  estimated  that  funds 
ought  to  be  doubled  while  others  want  them 
tripled.  Such  Ihcreases  are  well  within  the 
realm  of  posslblltj  if  government  spending 
for  other  purposes  does  not  get  out  of  hand. 

What  indication  Is  there  that  the  States 
will  not  continue  to  expand  their  financial 
resources  and  educational  appropriations? 
Since  World  War  n  national  income  Increased 
130  f)ercent,  National  Government  revenues 
96  percent.    But  S'-ate  and  local  government 


revenues  from  their  own  sources  Jumped  298 
percent  and  State-local  educational  expendi- 
tures 583  percent. 

The  public  schools  had  prior  claim  on 
State  fvmds  during  the  19S0'b  when  12-grade 
enrollment  climbed  43  percent.  But  most  of 
the  rush  is  over  and  school  attendance  will 
rise  only  20  percent  In  the  1960*s.  This  will 
help  channeling  a  larger  share  of  State  funds 
to  colleges  and  universities. 

Private  giving  also  has  shown  a  splendid 
growth.  Why  should  students  and  their 
parents,  as  well  as  private  donors,  not  be 
able  to  augment  their  contributions  as  in- 
comes rise,  particularly  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment keeps  its  budget  under  control 
and  grants  tax  relief? 

The  most  neglected  source  of  higher  edu- 
cational income  Is  tuition  payments  In  State 
institutions.  Most  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities charge  no  or  low  tuition,  or  mere 
token  fees.  It  has  at  times  been  charged 
that  the  American  people  spend  more  on 
liquor  and  tobacco  than  on  education.  This 
is  incorrect  except  for  many  students  at  State 
colleges  and  universities  who  spend  more  on 
cigarettes  than  on  payments  to  their  alma 
mater,  and  far  larger  amounts  for  cars,  liquor 
and  various  forms  of  entertainment 

It  has  been  suggested  that  higher  tuition 
fees  might  ease  the  parking  problem  around 
certain  campuses  where  now  one-half  or 
more  of  the  students  park  their  cars.  It  is. 
of  course,  possible  that  some  of  our  students 
would  rather  part  with  college  than  their 
car.  If  so,  why  should  they  not  be  allowed 
to  spend  their  time  as  well  as  their  money 
according  to  their  own  set  of  values? 

The  "Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching"  suggested  In  its 
1956-57  report: 

"Private  institutions  may  eventually  have 
to  charge  the  full  cost  of  education  in  tui- 
tion. They  can  then  go  even  further  than 
they  have  to  date  In  providing  various  forms 
of  scholarship  aid  for  those  students  who 
need  it."  Grants  and  loan  scholarship  funds 
from  State  and  private  sources  have  shown  a 
healthy  growth  and  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
pand further  unless  the  Federal  Government 
decides  to  enter  the  field  with  a  major  pro- 
gram which  would  tend  to  dry  up  other 
sources.  Private  finance  companies  are  now 
advertising  loans  for  college  students.  Most 
promising  Is  the  plan  by  the  United  Student 
Aid  Fund  to  set  up  guarantees  for  student 
loans  for  educational  purposes.  Some  ob- 
servers, however,  frown  on  what  they  call 
"students  mortgaging  their  future"  although 
they  find  no  objection  to  no  downpayments 
on  large  purchases  and  debts  for  more  mun- 
dane purposes. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  proposals  which  would 
permit  students  and  their  parents  to  offset 
part  or  all  college  expenses  on  the  Federal 
Income  tax  through  additional  exemptions, 
deductions  or  tax  credits.  This  would  make 
higher  tuition  fees  easier  to  bear.  Students 
from  families  which  pay  little  or  no  income 
tax  would  still  be  eligible  for  scholarships. 
Donations  to  institutions  could  also  be  en- 
couraged by  a  more  liberal  form  of  Income 
tax  credit. 

Why  do  those  who  believe  financial  aid 
from  the  National  Government  to  be  neces- 
sary not  support  such  proposals?  Tax 
credits  would  eliminate  the  controversial 
problem  of  an  equitable  allocation  of  gov- 
ernmental grants  among  public,  private  non- 
sectarian  and  sectarian  institutions  and 
leave  the  freedom  of  choice  to  students  and 
their  parents,  as  the  GI  bill  did.  If  it  is  held 
that  the  support  of  higher  education  has 
become  a  national  problem,  or  even  a  na- 
tional responsibility  that  calls  for  action 
by  the  National  Government,  why  not  use 
the  fiscal  powers  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment without  disturbing  the  structure  of 
higher  education? 

In  summary:  Higher  education,  under  our 
Federal  system,  is  no  more  a  responsibility 
of    the    National    Government    than   foreign 


relations  is  a  responsibility  of  the  States. 
To  be  svu-e,  all  levels  of  government  have 
an  interest  in  the  essential  functions  of  all 
other  levels,  and  a  duty  to  further  them 
within  their  own  proper  range  of  activities 
But  there  is  no  Jtistlflcatlon  for  any  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  another  Government's  do- 
main without  clear  proof  that  such  action 
Is  absolutely  necessary. 

No  such  proof  has  been  advanced  for  the 
expansion  of  National  Government  activities 
In  higher  education  by  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  support  of  institutions,  oonstruc- 
ton,  or  students.  There  are  three  ways  of 
meeting  higher  education's  financial  needs: 
greater  funds  from  established  sources  and 
wiser  use  of  those  funds;  Pederal  income 
tax  credits;  direct  Federal  grants.  But  the 
worst  of  these  Is  Federal  grants. 


PROPOSED  DRUG  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  its  great  Importance  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  President's  letter 
of  April  10.  1962,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr.  Eastland]  . 
in  which  he  urges  prompt  enactment  of 
S.  1552.  the  drug  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  WHrrx  House, 
Washington,  April  10,  1962. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  In  the  message  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  on  March  14.  I  called  attention 
to  the  need  for  new  legislative  authority  to 
advance  and  protect  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers in  the  marketing  of  drugs. 

S.  1552,  which  is  now  pending  before  your 
committee,  incorporates  the  major  recom- 
mendations I  made.  It  will  strengthen  and 
broaden  existing  laws  in  the  food  and  drug 
field,  contribute  toward  better,  safer  and  less 
expensive  medicines,  and  establish  a  better 
system  of  enforcement.  As  you  know,  the 
bin  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  28  months  of 
intensive  Investigation  and  hearings  by  your 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  I 
believe  that  early  passage  of  this  legislation 
win  substantially  improve  the  ability  of  the 
drug  Industry  to  serve  the  Nation  and  help 
provide  consumers  with  quality  drugs  at  low 
competitive  prices. 

I  understand  that  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  have  decided  that 
the  compulsory  licensing  feature  of  the  leg- 
islation requires  further  study  and  consid- 
eration. I  would  hope  that  this  would  not. 
however,  delay  enactment  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill — provisions  which  will  es- 
tablish necessary  safeguards  to  assure  the 
reliability  and  effectiveness  of  drugs  placed 
on  the  market,  provide  for  standardization 
of  drug  names,  and  thereby  encourage  physi- 
cians to  prescribe  drugs  by  nonproprietary 
rather  than  by  brand  names,  require  dis- 
closure of  adverse  as  well  as  t>eneficial  effects 
of  drugs  in  drug  promotion,  and  assure  con- 
sideration of  therapeutic  effectiveness  in  the 
granting  of  patents  for  drugs  that  are  modi- 
fications of  other  drugs. 

The  message  I  sent  to  the  Congress  made 
several  other  suggestions  which,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  might  appropriately  be  included 
in  the  bin  now  before  your  committee.  They 
are: 

1.  Drug  manufacturers  should  be  required 
to  keep  records  on  and  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  any 
Indications  of  adverse  effects  from  the  use 
of  a  new  drug  or  antibiotic. 

2.  The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  be  empowered  to  with- 
draw approval  of  a  new  drug  on  the  basis  of 
a  substantial  doubt  of  its  efficacy  or  safety. 
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3    The    provisions    requiring   drug    manu-  by    generic    rather    than    more   coetly    brand  There  being   no  objection,  the  article 

facturers  to  maintain  facllltle*  and  controls  namea      He   proposed  that  Conijress   require  ^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RlCOW). 

to  assure  the  reliability  of  thetr  product,  and  disclosure    ot    adverse    a*    well    as    benenclal  ^.^  fallows: 

to  insutute  more  effectlTS  Inspection  to  de-  effect.  '«'»'"«  P^^^.^l'^'^^^^f^.  'ff*' Jvene«  I  from  the  New   York  Time..  Apr.  ».   1»631 

T^rmine  Whether  drum  are  being  manufac-  eratlon  be  given  to  ther.ipeutit  enectiveness      i  "-^ 

m^    fn    acco'^dance'ilth   the   Uw.   cannot  In  granting  patents  f.-r  drug,  -hat  are  m-xl.-  Do.x.a    ^^---^^  .^"^J   °:  S^ST 

feallbly   be  limited   to  a  particular  class   of  ftcatlons  of  ether  drugs  Sai  ARirs   Hints   at   Qualptt   CBiT«aiA 

drugs  and  should  therefore  be  made  appU-          All  of   these  reforms  xrt  embodied   1»   the  ,By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

cable  to  over-the-counter  as  well  as  prescrlp-  bill  that  la  the  fruit  of  28  months  of  hear-  ^^^  extensive  survey  of  faculty  salaries  by 

tlon  drugs.  »»«»  and  Investigation  by  Senator  Kktai'vi*  s  ^^^  American  AswJclaUon  of  University  Pro- 

4.  An  enforclble  system  of  preventing  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee      In  addition   draw-  j,,^^,    ^^^j^  public  last  week,  oombln—  In 

Illicit  distribution  of  hablt-formlng  barbltu-  ing  on  advice  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin-  ^^  flndlngs  a  mixture  of  progrMS  and  danger 

rates  and  amphetamines  should  be  provided  istratlon.     Mr      Kennedy     urges     that    drug  ^^^^^^■^      ^    total   of   588    colleges  and    unl- 

The  need  for  these  amendments  Is  based  manufactun-rs   be   required   to   keep   records  ^^^^^^^^    ^^re    taken    under    the   doae   eco- 

upon   the   accumulated   years  of   experience  of    the    adverse    effects    of    new    drugs      His  ^^^^j^   acruUny   of  a  ccanmlttee  h«ad«l  by 

of   the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  other  suggested   modifications   are  technical  ^^     wuUam    J.    Bfaumol.    professor    of   eco- 

they  appear  to  be  properly  within  the  scope  and  are  desgned  to  tighten-up  the  appllca-  n^xnic  at  Princeton.    By   contrast  with  most 

of  the  subject  matter  dealt  with  In  the  ex-  tlon  of  the  bill  educational  statistics,  this  survey  U  up-to- 

tenslve    hearings    of    the    Subcommittee    on          The  PresMent  sidestepped  the  question  of  ^^^^ — ^^  compares  faculty  salaries  during  the 

AnUtrust  and  Monopoly.  requiring    that    drugs    be    licensed,    as    they  j^^  ^^  academic  year  to  thoee  of  the  year 

In  addition.  I  recommend  two  minor  pro-  are   In   most   other   major  democracies      But  ^^^.^^ 

cedural  changes:  s^^ce  this  provision  has  been  dropped  from  ^^  ^^^  ^^  lummary  the  survey  finds  the 

1  In  the  secUon  having  to  do  with  the  the  present  legislation,  the  White  House  is  ^^^^^  .alary  picture  better  by  8.5  percent 
rendering  of  advisory  opinions  by  the  De-  wise  to  focxis  attention  "n  what  can  be  ^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^y  i„. 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  achieved  In  this  Congress  The  major  pro-  j^jt^noj^  ^^^uj  levels  remain  "scandalously 
to  the  Patent  Office  on  the  therapeutic  effect  visions  of  the  bill  before  the  Judiciary  Com-  j^^..  ^^  ^^  pubUc  universities,  which  had 
of  modlflcatlons  and  combinations.  I  sug-  mlttee  are  broadly  supported  by  medical  ,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  p^^  ^,  .lipping, 
■rest  that  the  requirement  providing  the  authorities  and  should  have  the  '"e*^*  »'  vvhat  are  the  key  findings  and  their  Ira- 
applicant  with  an  opportunity  for  a  plenary  assuring    better   and    cheaper    drugs    for   the  ^^^^j^^^, 

hearing  be  deleted.  Under  the  provisions  of  Public  We  hope  Mr  Kennedy  also  follows  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^.  Although  Harvard,  with 
S  1552  m  Its  earlier  form,  the  Secretary's  "P  ""  other  Important  recommendations  In  ^^^^^.  wlarle.  of  Just  over  •15.000  and  an 
finding  was  conclusive  and  therefore  should  ^1^  consumer  message  average  for  full  profcMor.  of  818,750. 
have  required  a  formal  hearing  But  since  j^j.  kEFAUVER  Mr  President,  the  U  in  a  clas.  by  Itself,  the  lUt  of  top-level 
the  bill  m  Its  present  form  requires  no  bind-  -^,»„-i»,  commends  the  President  for  average.  Just  below  Harvard's  levelnow  In- 
lng  decision  to  be  made  by  the  SecreUry.  the  ^itorial  commenas  ine  ^^^'^^"''  '"'  elude,  nine  other  Institutions:  Prtnceton. 
requirement  of  the  hearing  seems  Inappro-  followinR  up  his  (general  recommenda-  ^^^^  ^ale.  Amherst,  the  Mas«chu.ett.  In- 
prlate  and  would  tend  to  unduly  delay  the  tions  with  rcspect  tO  drugs  m  his  recent  g^jtut^  ^,,  Technology,  and  the  four  munlcl- 
rendltlon  of  the  Secretary's  purely  advisory  consumer  message  by  directly  appealinR  p^j  college,  of  the  City  University  of  New 
opinion  to  the  Commlartoner.  The  acUon  of  for  the  passage  of  drug  legislation  now  York  Duke.  U  the  first  southern  university 
the  Commissioner  Is.  of  courM.  subject  to  before  the  Senate."  to  be  placed  In  the  top  list 
well-eetabllshed  de  novo  Judicial  review                  This  proposed  legislation,  as  the  edi-  iMpaovKo  cowDmow 

a.  The   provision    requiring    the   filing    of  ^^^.^^^j  correctly  notes,    'is  the  fruit  of  28  Teachers'  colleges  and  church-related  In- 

patent    agreemeriUi    with    theOommlseloner  ^^^^^^  ^j  hearings  and  mvestlgallon  by  ,tliutlons.  which  started  from  a  dangerously 

firm  of"  an'^Tendm^t  to  S  P^i^  ^ct  Senator  KtrAuvER-s  Antitrust   Subcom-  low  level  and  therefore  stui  have  a  long  way 

^Xrlhli;  tre*ShT;San'Acr  mittee.-      The    editorial    also    correctly  to   go.    have   improved    -gnlflc«>Uy   In   tne 

I   have  asked    the  Department  of   Health,  notes   that   the   major  provisions  of   tlK'  ^!±^^^^^p  considers   It  eepwrlally   praiee- 

Educatlcn.  and  Welfare  to  transmit  to  you  bill.  S.  1552.  now  before  the  Senate  Judl-  ^^^^^       ^^^^     -many     of     the     InsUtnttona 

promptly    any    additional    recommendations  ciary  Committee,  "are  broadly  supported  ^jjip^    are    not    the    large    and    notoriously 

to  strengthen,  clarify,  or   Irrtfrove  the   bill  jjy  medical  authorities  and  should  have  afTuent  '  are  crowding  the  Hsu  of  those  with 

that  It  may  have  and  that  w»U  not  require  ^j^p  effect  of  assuring  better  and  cheaper  outstanding    performance  " 

additional  hearings  or  substantially  delay  ac-  ^^g^  j^j-  the  public  "  If  there  is  any  relationship  between  «ich 

tlon  on  the  bill.                                                                                      Improvement  of  faculty  salaries  and  cduca- 

It  would  not  appear  that  the  consideration                              ^^^_^^^— —  uonal  excellence— and  at  a  time  ot  Intensive 

of  these   proposed   changes  should   occasion           HIGHER      FACULTY      SALARIES  competition  for  college   teacher,  thta  1.  In- 

r^Ll^n^*^.?,^^^  '°   *''*    "^^'"^^   °'    '""'         NEEDED  IN  AMERICAN  COLI^GES  evltabl^^then    the   "ten.lv  "hono«M.U" 

Important  measure                                                                ^*»^  ^^^    ^^^    report    may    add    new   yantatSeka    oy 

With  the  above  changes.  S.  15M  adequately           mj.    YARBOROUGH       Mr.   President,  which    Institutions  can   be  Judged.     Thta   U 

deals  with  the  most  pressing  problems  in  the  ^^^    interesting    and    hl«hly    informative  important   because    too   few   yardsUck.  now 

drug  field,  and  It  Is  my  sincere  wish  that  It  ^^^.^j^  ^^  ^^^  subject  of  salary  levels  for  exist 

Co:^':^  ri"'c^"ira^^"n^rr'^l.un'c:  the   academic   profession   wa.   published  racuU,  -^-^-^^-7^' 7?-'  ^^  '»  ^^ 

to  this  end  win  be  greVtly  appreciated.  In  the  New  York  Times  Sunday.  April  29.     ^^^^^^^^  ^  *./... ill.  5«5 

'''"*^*"'''        JOHN  F.  KI.V.S.BV  '^e  report  touches  on  the  possibility  Of  ^^1^^^^  ^cl^T'" ■:"::::::::  ?:JJ! 

Mr     KEPAUVER.     Mr     President.    I  a  relation  between  academic  salair  levels     Lecturer. 8.706 

also    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have  ^"^  '^^  ^"*^^^^?^ ^tft!iTL'^n^;     I,istruct«rs 8.033 

printed  in  the  Rccord  an  editorial  pub-  '^oiis  in   the  Lnited  SUtes    and  sho*s  encouraging  is  that  "honors 

lished    in    the    Washington    Post    and  high  and  low  point*  in  various  part*  of  ^^^^.,    ^^^    ^,^^    ^^   ,,^K  ^^^   wli-known 

Times  Herald  April  21.  1962  ^he  country.  prestige     cc^iieges     and     other     insUtution. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial         The  article,  by  Prod  M    Hechinger.  is  ^^jeh,  it  would  be  safe  to  bet   few  coUege 

was  ordered   to  be  orinted  in  the  Rec-  based  on  a  report  made  by  the  Amen-  applicants   have  ever  heard  of.     It  would. 

Z^  ?.  f^no»«            printed  m  me  kec  ^^  Association  of  University  Profe.«>sors.  of  course,  be  foolish  to  equate  college,  .im- 

ORD.  asioiiows.  ^^^^^^     ..^^     Economic     Status     of     the  ply   becauw  they  are  doing  equaUy  weU  by 

J    F   K.  ON  DauGs  Academic    Profession."      Since    I    am    a  ^|J«^  i«»chers  "^^  ,«;'•;  '™P^°^-;^  1-^"'"  " 

President  Kennedy  ha.  followed   up  com-  ^^^^^  „,  ^^  ^^^^  Subcommittee  on  '^'    '^^J n"    .n  wLconfln  or  Se  S2l^^ 

mendab  y    on    hi.   general   recommendations  _  .         ^ _„  .     „♦,„„„»,,     c..T^,^r-f     Ktiu  Hlpon  College  in  Wisconsin  or  uie  umverBtvy 

in   the  recent  consumer  mes^ige  by  directly  Education     and     strongly     support     bills  „^  ^^^  p^^,nc  ,„  California  if  they  are  on  the 

appealing  for  the  paaaage  of  drug  legislation  "O*  pending  in  the  Congress  to  aid  hlgn-  game  improvement  list  as  Cornell  and  Bryn 

now  before  the  Senate.     In  a  letter  to  Chair-  er  education,  and  since  the  Congress  Is  Mawr.     It  is  even  more  appropriate  to  look 

man  Jaubi  O    Eastland,  of  the  Senate  Judl-  exploring  means  by  which  to  assist  in  the  at.    say.    Lake    Forest    College   In    minolii   or 

clary    Committee.    Mr.    Kennedy    not    only  educational  advancement  of  Our  country  Harvey  Mudd  CoUege  in  CalifomU  If.  a.  nap- 

•peciflcally  endorsed   proposal,   for   policing  ^nd  Is  therefore  interested  in  all  prob-  P«"«  to  be  the  ca.e.  they  •^^«  *fj"^; 

the  drug  industry  but  suggested  some  u«ful  ,„_,   r„j_.-H    *n   thie   ar^X     T   aqlc    iinani-  »alary    rating   with   a    Barnard,   Branaeu  or 

improvement,    on    the    ^ndlng    legislation  ^^°^'   '^^*'*^  t    /    l^^^LLffJ   ^n  ThV  California  Institute  of  Technology. 

In    e—nce.    the   PreelSnt   ajpro^ed    sug-  ^'O"'    consent    to    have    P'^"  «1^  '"    ^^^  Finally,    the    AAUP    has    added    »    -Pfclal 

gestlon.  for  teetlng  drug,  for  rJillablllty  and  R«<^ORD  the  article  published  in  the  Nra  ..^onor  roll"  of  the  20  InsUtution.  which  are 

efficacy  a.  well  a.  safety.     He  asked  for  the  York  Times  entitled  'Etollar  Yardstick:  offering  the  highest  faculty  salaries  per  full- 

standardliatlon  of  drug  names.  In  order  to  Report  on  Professors"  Salaries  Hints  at  time  students  enrolled.    In  other  word.,  ttils 

encourage  physician,  to  pre«:rlbe  medicine  Quality  Criteria."  meaeures  the   high   Investment   In  tmchlng 
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«.taff  made  by  some  institutions  on  behalf 
of  a  relatively  small  number  of  sttidenta.  Ad- 
mittedly thl.  1.  a  "Kjmewhat  controversial" 
y:irdstlck.  In  some  Instances,  it  may  merely 
!<ignlfy  that  the  faculty's  time  is  aquandered. 
But  In  general,  a  high  ratio  of  well-paid 
teachers  can  be  taken  as  a  hint  of  high 
quality.  And  while  thl.  list  includes  Kime 
(  r  the  prestige  colleges.  It  also  Is  significant 
bt'cause  some  lee.  widely  recognized  Inetltu- 
t  Ions  lire  repre.ented  on  It. 

2.  Trouble  spot.:  here  are  wide  areaa  of 
such  serious  lag  that  they  may  constitute  a 
threat  to  American  higher  education  at  a 
tune  when  a  demand  for  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion Is  Imminent.  Thirty -one  institu- 
tions, for  example,  were  found  to  be  paying 
their  full  professors  less  than  an  average  of 
»6.000. 

The  most  depressed  region  remains  the 
South.  Typically,  southern  colleges  and  uni- 
versities lag  behind  comparable  institutions 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  by  between  12  and 
20  percent. 

But  probably  the  most  serious  and,  from 
the  national  point  of  view  most  ominous, 
aspect  of  the  report  is  its  summary  of  the 
lack  of  progress  of  State  and  municipal 
universities. 

ST  ATX  u?«rvEasmES  l^c 

Whereas  five  private  Independent  unlver- 
61  ties  were  In  the  highest  category,  no  State 
university  reached  the  very  top  level. 

Even  this  Is  not  as  serious  as  the  fact 
that  almost  half  of  all  public  universities  are 
in  category  D  on  a  Kale  that  rangee  from 
AA  to  F  Only  3  percent  of  the  Independent 
Institutions  range  as  low. 

Rapid  growth  and  huge  enrollments  are, 
of  course,  a  problem  for  many  State  unlver- 
.sitles.  As  a  consequence,  they  must  rely 
heavily  on  the  service,  of  low-salaried  In- 
structors to  cope  with  masse,  of  sections, 
especially  In  the  required  courses  of  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  But  this  also  de- 
presses quality,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
better  prepared  high  school  students  are 
more  demanding. 

This  Is  a  crucial  ])robIem  now  that  the  pub- 
lic Institutions  already  enroll  more  than  60 
percent  of  all  student,  and,  according  to 
some  predictions,  may  eventually  educate  80 
percent.  Yet,  faculty  recruiting  will  become 
much  tougher. 

TaXND    MAT    KKVXaSX 

If  the  gap  between  private  and  public 
universities  thus  becomes  wider,  the  trend 
toward  academic  excellence  which  marked 
public  Institutions  In  recent  years  would 
be  reversed.  And  this  would  Inevitably  mean 
that  students  who  cannot  afford  the  rising 
tuition  costs  of  pr:  vate  institutions  would  t>e 
condemned  to  an  education  of  lower  quality 
than  can  be  afforded  by  their  wealthier  con- 
temporaries. ThU  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  a 
combination  of  scholarship  aid  in  private 
colleges  and  free  or  low-cost  education  in 
high-quality  public  colleges  has  offered  in 
the  past. 

Further  details  on  the  report,  which  Is 
titled  'The  Economic  status  of  the  Aca- 
demic Profession,  "  may  be  obtained  from  the 
AAUP.  1785  MajisachusetU  Avenue  NW., 
Washington  6.  DC. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
is  one  of  the  most  able  exponents  of  In- 
creased aid  to  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions in  our  country.  I  believe  he,  too, 
will  be  interested  in  the  article. 


MORE  RATHER  THAN  LESS  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION  IS  NEEDED  FOR 
ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    Mr.  President,  the 
House -Senate  conference  committee  on 
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8.  1969,  the  supplemental  air  carrier  bill, 
has  been  so  amended  in  the  House  as  to 
change  completely  the  concept  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  The  Senate  version  of 
S.  1969  would  have  acted  to  preserve 
the  supplemental  air  carriers  and  take 
advantage  of  the  yardstick  which  they 
provide  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
low  cost  competitive  air  transportation. 
The  bill,  with  the  crippling  House 
amendments,  would,  in  effect,  create  a 
starvation  diet  for  most  of  the  supple- 
mental air  carriers  and  most  probably 
would  result  in  the  elimination  of  this 
very  necessary  group  of  competitors  to 
the  airline  industry. 

Too  often,  the  CAB  has  used  its  au- 
thority to  eliminate  small  air  carriers 
whose  only  crime  has  been  to  exceed  the 
standards  of  frequency  and  regularity 
In  their  competition  with  the  major  air- 
lines. 

In  Alaska  the  Territorial  legislature 
twice  memorialized  the  CAB  to  permit 
the  continued  operations  of  the  number 
of  air  carriers  that  were  serving  Alaska 
up  to  as  late  as  1953.  However,  these 
appeals  were  totally  disregarded  and 
every  one  of  the  supplemental  carriers 
whose  low  cost  passenger  and  cargo 
transportation  had  filled  a  great  need 
for  Alaska,  were  put  out  of  business. 
Although  my  colleague,  [Mr.  BartlettI 
and  I  protested  against  these  actions  at 
the  time  along  with  chambers  of  com- 
merce, labor  organizations,  and  citizens 
of  Alaska,  the  services  of  these  carriers 
were  terminated.  The  consequences 
were  that  transportation  charges  on  car- 
go from  Seattle  to  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks, Alaska,  increased.  Passenger 
fares  also  increased.  I  pointed  out.  and 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
report  of  1951  made  clear,  that  Alaska 
did  not  have  the  alternative  rail  and 
highway  systems  that  are  available  in 
the  continental  United  States,  and  there- 
fore should  receive  special  consideration 
from  the  CAB.  The  Senate  report  rec- 
ommended this  special  consideration  "for 
Alaska  but  these  recommendations  were 
totally  Ignored.  If  the  pattern  of  con- 
gressional action  is  to  support  the  re- 
strictive policies  of  the  CAB,  we  can  look 
forward  only  to  a  monopoly  control  of 
our  air  transp>ortation  system  under 
which  the  average  consumer  in  Alaska 
or  elsewhere  will  be  unable  to  register  his 
demand  for  lower  price  transportation. 
In  other  words,  the  average  consumer  is 
to  be  economically  disenfranchised,  hav- 
ing no  lower  cost  service  to  turn  to. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  heart  of-  the 
question  we  must  face.  Is  the  consumer 
to  be  permitted  an  opportunity  to  select, 
if  he  so  desires,  a  slower  but  safe  trans- 
portation at  lower  cost,  or  is  this  choice 
to  be  denied  him?  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  three  tragic  accidents  in 
charter  transportation  were  the  cause  of 
much  concern  in  the  House,  and  conse- 
quently may  have  resulted  in  restrictive 
provisions  in  the  House  language  in 
S.  1969,  but  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  accidents  partic- 
ularly involve  charter  operations  as  dif- 
ferentiated from  ticketed  supplemental 
air  carrier  service  and  that  the  House 
bill  nevertheless  is  not  concerned  with 
charter  operations.  The  strange  and 
Important  story  appears  to  be  that  the 


opponents  of  the  original  Senate  bill  are 
attempting  to  eliminate  the  independent 
ticketed  operations  when  such  operators 
have  an  amazing  history  of  having  no 
passenger  fatalities  for  the  last  10  years. 
Such  a  record  is  unequaled  by  any  other 
group  of  carriers  in  the  airline  industry. 
In  addition  to  this  exemplary  record  of 
safety,  these  ticketed  supplemental  car- 
riers have  consistently  provided  lower 
cost  transportation  between  essential 
traffic  points  throughout  the  Nation. 
Of  fundamental  importance  to  an  area 
such  as  Alaska  is  the  continuation  of 
this  service. 

The  Congress  should  have  new  hear- 
ings to  expand  rather  than  reduce  the 
field  of  economic  operating  authority 
permitted  these  carriers.  It  should  be 
especially  noted  that  these  are  the  only 
carriers    that    offer   price   competition. 

The  larger  scheduled  air  carriers 
merely  compete  at  the  same  fare  levels. 


THE     FINANCING     PROVISIONS     OF 
THE     STANDBY    PUBLIC     WORKS 
ACCELERATION  ACT  OP  1962 
Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi- 
dent, the  Republican  policy  committee 
and  those  members  of  the  Republican 
conference  who  were  present  at  a  meet- 
ing May  1  authorized  a  statement  re- 
garding the  financing  provisions  of  the 
Standby  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
of  1962. 

At  the  direction  of  the  committee  the 
action  was  released  to  the  press. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  this  press  release. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Republican  policy  coounittee,  and 
those  members  of  the  Republican  conference 
present  at  the  meeting  today,  unanimously 
resolved  to  oppose  the  financing  provisions 
of  the  Standby  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  of  1962.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Republican  commit- 
tee members  to  revise  the  bill  submitted  by 
the  administration,  the  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  contains  provisions  which  set  a  dan- 
gerovis  precedent  and  strike  at  the  financial 
stabUlty  of  institution,  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  great  faith  and  confidence. 

According  to  the  committee's  report,  the 
bill  as  introduced  would  have  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  expend  (2  billion  for 
new  public  works  as  often  as  three  times 
within  a  period  of  2  years.  Republicans  on 
the  committee  opposed  any  standby  author- 
ity, and  the  conunlttee  limited  this  authority 
to  one  expenditure  of  $2  billion. 

The  provisions  which  still  remain  In  the 
hill,  however,  and  to  which  the  Republican 
Party  object  most  vigorously,  would  allow 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  thoee 
to  whom  he  would  delegate  the  power,  to 
take  up  to  $2  billion — without  the  approval 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee — of  the 
funds  set  aside  tn  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
World  Bank  (International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  £>eveIopment ) ,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  even  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  four  Federal  agencies  involved  were 
established  by  the  Congreu  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  home,  and  savings  of 
American  citizens.  Their  reMrre  capital 
would  be  switched  to  public  work,  project.. 
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under  thU  bill,  at  a  time  of  crisis  when 
these   funds  would  be  most  needed 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  never 
Intended  these  funds  to  be  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  specified  by  law. 
It  IS  Inconceivable  that  power  be  given  the 
President  not  only  to  bypass  the  appropria- 
tions process,  but  also  to  transfer  from 
agency  to  agency  funds  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  established  programs  and  spe- 
cific purposes 

This  vast  money  scheme  could  Jeopardize 
the  financial  stability  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  would  constitute  a  unique  and 
peculiar  method  of  deficit  and  backdoor  fi- 
nancing The  Republican  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  moved  to  strike 
this  provision  in  committee,  and  when  It 
was   not   removed    voted   against   the   bill 

The  Republican  Party  Intends  to  make  an 
Issue  of  this  financing  method  when  the 
standby  PWA  program  comes  before  the 
Senate,  and  will  do  Its  utmost  to  place  the 
facts  before  the  American  people. 


NARCOTICS  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 
Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  administrations 
favorable  report  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  S.  1694,  the  bill  to  provide 
for  civil  commitment  of  certain  nar- 
cotics addicts  for  medical  treatment  in 
lieu  of  criminal  prosecution.  This  bill. 
introduced  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Kk.^ting,  myself,  and  a  bipartisan  group 
of  cosponsors.  was  part  of  a  series  of 
bills  which  were  designed  to  complement 
each  other  in  a  forward-looking  ap- 
proach to  combating  this  grave  na- 
tional problem. 

But  clearly,  a  system  of  civil  commit- 
ment must  have  both  adequate  physical 
facilities  for  treatment  and  a  constant 
eCfort  to  develop  the  medical  techniques 
necessary  to  make  such  treatment  per- 
manently eflective.  Such  a  bill  was  also 
introduced  by  virtually  the  same  group 
of  sponsors — in  this  case  with  me  as 
principal  sponsor.  It  is  S.  1693.  which 
provides  for  narcotics  hospital  construc- 
tion needed  to  receive  those  addicts  who 
are  committed  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  1694.  where  there  is  the  major  density 
of  such  addicts.  Present  facilities  at 
Lexington.  Ky..  and  Port  Worth.  Tex  . 
are.  of  course,  essential,  but  cannot  fill 
the  on-the-spot  need  if  the  proeiram  of 
civil  commitment  under  S.  1694  is  to 
work  out  successfully.  S.  3098.  intro- 
duced subsequently,  provides  for  Federal 
aid  to  continuing  research  into  methods 
of  control  and  cure  of  addiction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  in  the  splendid  series  of  the  New- 
York  Journal-American  on  this  subject 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  It  underscores  the 
great  immediate  need  for  additional  hos- 
pital facilities.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  an  editorial  in 
the  Journal-American  which  supports 
this  view 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[Prom  ihe  New  York  Journal-American, 

Apr  27.  1962] 

Tur  .\DDifT'.s  Plight    No  Place  To  Cio 

(By  James  D   Horan.  Dom  Pr:isca. 

and  J<jhn  Mitchell  i 

His    name    Is   Edmond       He    Is   27     but    he 

looks    older      Suffering    has    lined    his    face 

and  deadened  his  eyes. 


Edmond  has  been  addicted  to  heroin  for 
3  years.  He  Is  trying  to  kick  the  habit  But 
he  must  wait  And  for  Edmond.  time  Is  not 
measured  by  the  hour  hand  of  the  clock  It 
la  measured  by  the  seemingly  endless  min- 
utes between   'fixes  " 

At  this  moment  there  are  400  others  like 
him  in  New  York  City.  His  .story  could  very 
well  be  all  of  theirs. 

HE    WANTED    HELP 

Edmond  came  yesterday  to  the  New  York 
Journal-American  from  his  home  in  the 
Bron.x       He  sought  help 

'I  in  desperate  I  need  help  You're  my 
Uu-t  resort.  "  he  pleaded 

"It's  getting  hard  to  find  there  on  the 
street."  he  remarked,  referred  to  the  heroin 
he  injects  Into  his   arm   three  times  dally 

Oiie  of  these  reporters  went  with  Edmond 
to  the  adinis.sions  ortlce  at  Manhattan  Cien- 
eral  Hospital,  18th  Street  and  Second  Ave- 
nue 

The  clerk  a  woman  with  sympathetic  eyes, 
was  pie  tsant 

You've    been    here    before,    h.ivent    you'" 

CALL     rS     MONDAY 

It  was  more  of  a  statement  thai  a  ques- 
tion. 

Ednvmd  told  her  he  had  been  there  twice 
before  as  an  addict-patlent  She  pulled  his 
card  from  the  hie 

"You  call  us  on  Monday    '  slie  told  him 

Monday   was   10<)  hours  .iway 

"He  needs  help  now    '  pressed  tlie  reporter 
who    Identified    himself   kis   Edmt)nd's   Irleiid 
"I  can  see   he   does.  '   the   woman   nodded 
"But    his    name    won't    cnme   up    before    the 
h'>sp!tal   board  uiuil  Monday  " 

"What  h.ippens  then?  '  the  reporter  a.ske<I 

"If  readmission  is  approved  the  name  goes 
on  the  bottom  of  the  walling  list  " 

"How  many  on  the  li.st  '" 
"One  hundred  and  fifty   "  she  replied 

Edniond  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  U) 
say    "See.  what's  the  use''" 

'We're  taking  about  four  addict  patients 
a  day."  the  rlerk  continued  as  If  to  explain 
that  the  fault  wasn'»   hers 

"That  means  Edmond  won't  get  a  bed  for 
37  days.  "  the  reporter  observed 

"More    or    less,  "    the    clerk    atflrnied  I'm 

sorry       We   Just   have   97   beds   here    for   men 
First   applicants  get  priority  " 

IT'S    TIGHT    HEHE 

•  What  are  Edmond's  chances  at  Metropoli- 
tan  Hospital'"  the  reporter  asked 

"It's  tight  here,  "  the  woman  replied  "The 
Walt   Is   much   longer 

"I'm  s<jrry      Call  us  Monday  " 

The  words  hung  In  the  air  for  a  few  mo- 
nients  Then  Edmond  and  the  rep-.rter 
headed  uptown  In  a  cab 

Riding  through  sun-splashed  streets,  the 
city  seemed  at  peace  Kids  scampered  tn  the 
park  women  peered  in  shop  windows  elderlv 
men  talked  on  street  corners 

NO    BEDS    AVAILABLE 

And  the  city's  addicts  hunched  with  pain 
and  sickness  besleRer]  New  York's  narroMcs 
wards  and  were  turned  away  by  the  hun- 
dreds 

The  reason     no  available  beds 

Waiting  periods  range  from  2  to  4  months 

Nowhere  in  the  city — or  out  of  It  -can  an 
addict  obtain  immediate  admission  to  a 
hospital  unless  he  is  prep.ired  to  pay  at  a 
private   Institution 

"Its  no  gixxl  the  way  It's  .set  up.  yoii 
know"*"  Etimond  remarked  during  the  taxi 
ride  You  stay  in  a  hospital  2.  maybe  3 
weeks  You're  over  It  physically,  but  it's  still 
In  your  mind   " 

".■\nd  there's  nothing  to  do  so  you  Just 
hang  around  back  In  your  old  neiKhborhood 
and  you  as8<x'Uite  with  your  Iriends  and 
they're  usuij^  the  stuff  at'.d  si>oner  or  later 
you're  sticking  a  needle  in  your  arm  again  " 

The  reporter  asked  what  he  would  suggest 
to   avoid    this    posthospital    trap 


ONLT  ONE  SOLUTION 

"Man."  said  Edmond,  blinking  at  •tinlight 
on  the  East  River.  "There's  only  one  thing. 
Oet  out  of  town." 

Then  they  were  walking  down  a  long  hall- 
way on  the  third  floor  of  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital. Ist  Avenue  and  97th  Street.  There  are 
50  beds  for  addicts  here.  Half  for  boys,  half 
for   men 

"He  needs  a  bed  "  said  the  reporter  to  a 
nurse  In  the  mental  hygiene  clinic. 

The  nurse  l(X)ked  at  Edmond  with  genuine 
Concern  She  seemed  to  be  echoing  her 
counterpart  downtown  because  suddenly  she 
siild 

Tm  sorry      He  would  have  to  be  screened 
first       You   want    an    apjxjntment?  ' 
When''- 

The  nurse  consulted  her  datebook 
■  June   1 1,"  she  said 

Nothing  before  thpn' ' 

I  can  give  you  a  standby  for  May  7  That 
means  If  the  applicant  scheduled  at  that 
time  doesn't  show  up.  you  get  the  appoint- 
ment ■■ 

Edmond's  last  "fix'  was  beginning  to  wear 
off      His  eyes  watered 

I  can't  wait  that  long  "  he  said  "I  need 
help    t<>day  " 

'Try  Manhattan  General."  said  the  nurse 

Edmond  smiled  Ma  am."  he  said.  "We 
tried  It      Tliere  s  Just  no  place" 

Tliere  was  "one  place."  however.  A  call  to 
Mrs  Angela  Gallo  at  Manhattan  State  Hos- 
pit.il.  which  has  a  backlog  of  applicants 
ecjuivalent  Uj  2> j  weeks  waiting,  drew  hope- 
ful response 

Mrs  Oallo  said  Edmond  could  have  an  ap- 
pointment at  9  a  m  today  to  be  screened  for 
admission  U)  the  suite's  addict  ward  at  Cen- 
tral Islip.  lx)ng  Island 

If  everything  Kr>e8  all  right."  she  said, 
"he'll  be  under  treatment  out  there  next 
Thursday      That  s  the  earliest  possible  date  " 

Edmond  has  promised  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  Mrs    Oallo 

But  in  the  twilight  world  of  heroin  addic- 
tion, where  physical  craving  for  dope  is  In- 
tense, appointments  are  not  always  honored 

Edmond    needed   a   t>ed   yesterday. 

What  he  needs  tixlay  might  be  something 
entirely  different 

WAGNER     ACTION     ASKED 

The  problem  facing  addicts  was  consid- 
ered so  acute  that  a  Brooklyn  church  leader 
todiiy  urged  Mayor  Wagner  to  take  emer- 
gency steps   to  provide  more   beds. 

The  Reverend  Richard  L  Krancls,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Division  of  the 
Protestant  Council  of  New  York  City,  wired 
the  mavor 

•  New  York  City  must  act  now  to  provide 
ho.spit.il  bed.s  for  these  people  They  should 
not  have  to  wait  1  month  to  get  Into  a  hos- 
pit;il    or  even  1  week  " 

Dr  Alexander  K  Krueger.  general  medical 
superintendent  for  the  department  of  hos- 
pitals said  the  city  was  expanding  Its  bed 
facilities  for  addicts  rapidly  He  said  the 
present  tot<il  of  355  beds  for  addicts  in  mu- 
nicipal or  city-supported  Institutions  would 
be  Increased  to  480  In  mld-JuIy. 

TTie  film.  Assignment  Teenage  Junkies. 
detailing  the  New  York  Journal-American 
expose  of  the  narcotics  racket,  will  be  shown 
to  several  hundred  teenagers  and  their  par- 
enU  tonight  at  the  Upper  Park  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church.  86  East  125th  Street. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal-American,  Apr 

30, 19621 

We  Nefd   U  S    Narcotic  Hospital 

A  survey  by  this  newspaper  has  disclosed 
the  trH^'l^  fart  that  there  are  more  than 
400  dope  addiiUs  In  this  city  -desperately 
seeking  help  t^j  kick  the  vicious  habit  that 
ha.s  ni.Kle  their   lives  a  living  hell. 

Hut  no  help  Is  available  because  every  city 
and  St^ite  Institution  that  has  facilities  for 
rehabilitating  these  pitiful  victims  of  nar- 
cotics  is   J.irnnicd  to   capacity. 
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Not  only  are  there  no  beds  available — 
there  is  a  waiting  list  ao  long  that  addicts 
who  apply  for  lulmlsslon  are  told  to  come 
back  next  week    even  next  month. 

And  medical  experience  has  shown  that 
no  addict  can  kick  the  habit  by  himself. 
He  must  undergo  withdrawal  from  the  drug 
under  supervLslon  which  only  a  hospital  can 
provide. 

Under  the  plan  announced  by  Mayor  Wag- 
ner, the  number  of  beds  available  In  city 
Institutions  will  be  doubled  to  a  total  of 
710  this  year.  This  should  be  sufficient  to 
handle  voluntary  commitment*. 

But  under  the  new  Metcalf-Volker  law 
enacted  by  the  State,  another  6.000  persons 
arrested  each  year  In  this  city  on  narcotics 
charges  will  be  able  to  apply  for  boepltal 
treatment  instead  of  going  to  Jail. 

Under  what  standard  of  morality  could 
the  courts  decree  that  addict  A  may  be  com- 
mitted to  a  hospital  because  a  bed  is  aTall- 
able  and  addict  B  must  go  to  Jail  without 
treatment  because  no  beds  are  available? 

Theoretically.  If  fl.OOO  defendants  eligible 
for  Metcalf-Volker  treatment  were  to  oc- 
cupy beds  in  a  security  hospital  for  30  days 
each — the  standard  minimum  for  physical 
withdrawal — we  would  need  500  bedi  for  this 
group. 

Yet  all  city  hospitals  presumably  would 
be  filled  with  voluntary  patients.  Where  are 
we  going  to  find  500  additional  beds,  since 
the  State  now  provides  less  than  300? 

TTiat  Is  why  we  must  have  a  Federal  nar- 
cotics hospital  In  the  New  York  area  If  we 
are  to  Implement  effectively  the  humane 
provisions  of  the  Metcalf-Volker  law.  which 
treats  the  addict  as  a  sick  person,  not  a 
criminal. 

It  Is  a  shameful  fact  that  although  the 
metropolitan  area  has  one-half  of  all  the 
dope  addicts  In  the  country,  the  nearest 
Federal  rehabilitation  center  la  In  Lexington, 
Ky 

And  Lexington  has  no  facilities  for  after- 
care, which  Is  considered  essential  If  the 
addict  Is  to  be  kept  from  returning  to  dope. 
With  a  Federal  hospital  here,  such  aftercare 
would  be  available  right  In  the  area. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  a  nar- 
cotics hospital  might  be  expensive  to  operate. 
Police  estimate  the  average  addict  steals  an 
average  of  $50  a  day  to  Onance  his  habit. 
Certainly,  hospital  ward  treatment  for  one 
addict  Is  going  to  cost  less  than  that. 

We  believe  that  President  Kennedy  should 
put  the  power  and  prestige  of  his  office  be- 
hind the  Javlts-Keatlng  bill  which  calls  for 
a  Federal  hospital  here  with  the  Govern- 
ment paying  75  percent  of  construction  cost 
and  60  percent  of  operating  expense. 

If  you  agree,  clip  and  sign  this  editorial 
and  mall  It  to  the  President,  the  White 
House,  Washington  35,  D.C. 

The  ACTINO  PRESmENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


JAMES     M.     NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l>ore.  Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HM. 
1361 )  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
cf  the  bill  <H.R.  1361)  for  the  reUef  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
so-called  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore beginning  my  remarks  against  the 
so-called  literacy  test  proposals,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  for  the  position 
which  he  took  when  the  Senate  leader- 
ship moved  to  substitute  S.  2750  for  the 
body  of  HH.  1361,  a  bill  which  would 
grant  relief  to  James  M.  Norman,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
that  State  said  last  Friday: 

I  share  my  constituent's  surprise  at  finding 
this  bin  (HJl.  1381)  the  center  of  another 
great  constitutional  controversy. 

I  might  add  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  no  less  surprised  at  the 
method  employed  to  bring  S.  2750  to  the 
Senate  floor,  when  this  bill  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  but 
3  months  previously  and  when  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  the  bill  had  not  even 
been  printed,  much  less  acted  upon,  prior 
to  the  leadership' 5  action. 

The  senior  Seniitor  from  Texas  stated 
further: 

Mr.  President  I  consider  that  I  am  still 
bound  by  the  obligation  I  undertook  to  a 
constituent  to  secure  action  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman.  American.  Accordingly, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against  any 
substitutes,  amendments,  or  other  motions 
which  would  prevent  the  Senate  from  under- 
taking action  on  the  subject  matter  of  H.R. 
1361  now  before  us. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  unwillingness  to  depart 
from  normal  Senate  practice,  particu- 
larly when  this  departure  would  deny 
one  of  his  constituents  what  the  Senator 
considers  to  be  appropriate  relief. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  interested  in 
the  ccMnmendation  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborottgh]  for  undertaking  to  prevent 
his  constituent  from  being  a  victim  of 
the  pr<H>08ed  amendment.  Undoubtedly 
the  constituent  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  a  fine  man.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  him  victimized.  But  does  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  great  victim  of 
the  pnHX)6ed  legislation,  should  It  ever 
be  enacted  into  law,  would  be  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  under 
which  that  constituent  is  tilling  his  soil 
and  enjoying  his  liberties  as  an  American 
citizen? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  measure  would  pull  out 
two  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— section  2  of  article  I  and  the  17th 
amendment — which  expressly  give  to  the 
States  the  exclusive  control  of  the  quali- 
fications of  their  electors,  subject  only 
to  the  14th,  15th,  and  19th  amendments. 

We  from  the  South  have  stood  upon 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  hour  after  hour, 
and  day  after  day,  commencing  early  last 
week,  continuing  through  this  week,  and 
prospectively  into  next  week,  explaining 
first  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  all  of  its  amendments,  explaining 
that  our  Pounding  Fathers,  the  courts, 
and  including  even  the  Reconstruction 
Congress  left  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution,  as  framed,  re- 
served to  the  States  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  electors. 
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We  have  cited  Willoughby  on  the  Con- 
stitution, Coolidge  on  the  Constitution, 
and  Corwin  on  the  Constitution.  We 
have  called  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
comments  of  the  attorneys  general  of 
nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  of 
many  of  our  country's  ablest  constitu- 
tional lawyers.  They  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  the  measure 
before  the  Senate  is  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally imconstitutional. 

However,  we  are  told  that  a  petition 
for  cloture  will  be  filed.  The  opposition, 
we  hear,  will  attempt  to  muzzle  us,  stran- 
gle us.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
Senators  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
uphold  and  support  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  interested  in  the 
statement  of  the  Senator.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  an  attempt  to  apply  a  gag 
rule  has  not  been  maide  earlier.  Those 
who  support  the  measure,  to  protect 
what  is  left  of  their  consciences,  do  not 
remain  in  the  Chamber  in  order  to  hear 
the  unanswerable  arguments  against  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  viola- 
tive of  the  Constitution.  They  stay  away 
from  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  The  argu- 
ment resolves  itself  down  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  a  little  thing  like  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  between 
friends  in  an  election  year  when  we  need 
a  few  votes?  Therefore  we  will  gag  this 
group  and  proceed  to  run  roughshod 
over  them  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  A  great  English- 
man named  Lord  Bacon  wrote  an  essay 
on  truth.  He  started  the  essay  with  the 
statement,  "What  is  truth?  said  Jesting 
Pilate;  and  would  not  stay  for  an  an- 
swer." 

I  believe  I  have  the  truth,  certainly 
several  pages  of  it.  Who  has  remained 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  an  answer? 
Only  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  myself.  We 
have  before  us  a  serious  issue.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  undermine  the  Constitu- 
tion by  running  roughshod  over  the  one 
amendment — the  10th  amendment — 
without  which  the  Constitution  would 
never  have  been  adopted.  Senators  will 
remember  Madison's  assuring  the  colo- 
nists that: 

As  soon  as  we  meet,  I  will  put  In  this  Ckin- 
stltutlon  the  essence  of  George  Mason's  Bill 
of  Rights. 

One  of  our  great  Presidents,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  said: 

I  would  rather  have  been  the  author  of 
that  Instrument  than  of  any  political  docu- 
ment that  has  ever  been  framed. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  all  State 
constitutions  in  one  form  or  another.  It 
expresses  the  philosophy  of  government 
of  those  In  Virginia  who  contributed,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  as  much  or  more 
than  anyone  else  In  any  other  State  to 
the  formation  and  birth  of  a  new  nation, 
a  nation  which  gave  us  a  private  enter- 
prise system  within  the  framework  of 
American  constitutional  liberty. 

Under  that  system  we  have  prospered. 
Nevertheless  we  now  have  a  proposal 
before  us  to  destroy  one  of  the  very  es- 
sential principles  upon  which  our  Union 
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of  sell-governing  sovereign  States  was 
fouiuled. 

How  can  we  have  a  strong,  representa- 
tive democracy  without  intelligent 
voters?  The  great  political  philosopher 
from  Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson,  said; 

I  am  wining  to  truat  the  Judgment  of 
the  people  when  they  are  Informed. 

He  did  not  say,  "Let  every  Tom.  Dick, 
and  Harry  vote."  Oh,  no;  he  did  not  say 
that.  He  said.  "Let  us  educate  the 
people." 

Thomas  Jefferson  wanted  public 
schools  in  Virginia.  He  wanted  the  uni- 
versity established.  Why.  Mr.  President? 
It  was  because  he  believed  that  the  peo- 
ple could  be  trusted  provided  they  were 
informed. 

We  say  that  our  classrooms  are  burst- 
ing at  the  seams;  that  our  schools  can 
no  longer  accommodate  the  great  popu- 
lation increase;  that  we  are  in  a  scien- 
tific age.  and  that  more  and  more  in- 
telligence is  required  of  our  people  in 
order  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
nations. 

The  literacy  test  bill,  therefore,  is  a 
most  definite  step  backward. 

Furthermore,  it  is  farcical  in  this  day 
of  social  promotions  to  provide  that  a 
student  who  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  shall,  by  act  of  Congress,  be  de- 
clared literate. 

Schools  make  social  promotions  be- 
cause they  choose  not  to  let  the  big  fel- 
lows with  broad  backs  and  small  mmds 
stay  long  in  one  grade.  A  person  might 
be  a  veritable  dumbbell,  but  few  school 
authorities  would  have  him  at  a  grade 
level  compatible  with  his  intellectual 
achievements.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
read  B  from  bullsfoot,  and  he  may  not 
even  know  who  is  on  the  ticket,  but  his 
sixth-grade  certificate  would,  neverthe- 
less, qualify  hin»  to  vote. 

On  the  other  hand,  someone  who  had 
not  gone  to  school,  and  who  may  be  as 
smart  as  Abraham  Lincoln — who  did  not 
go  to  school  either — would  be  subject  to 
a  test. 

We  could  at  least  require  a  voter  to 
meet  the  standards  expected  of  a  for- 
eigner before  he  can  be  naturalized. 
What  do  we  require  of  a  foreigner?  We 
provide  that  he  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  English.  We  do  not  say  to  a  msin 
from  Spsun.  for  example,  "If  you  have 
finished  the  sixth  grade  in  Spain,  you 
can  qualify  for  citizenship  in  this  coun- 
try. You  do  not  have  to  read  and  write 
English.  You  do  not  even  have  to  know 
anything  about  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment or  our  history.  If  you  have  fin- 
ished the  sixth  grade  in  Spam,  we  will 
make  you  a  citizen  after  you  have  lived 
here  for  5  years." 

We  do  not  do  that. 

That  IS  one  of  the  absurdities  of  this 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing a  very  telling  point,  which  I  have  not 
heard  emphasized  heretofore.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
that  I  have  ever  known  never  went  to 
school  a  day  in  his  life.  Yet  he  could 
read  Greek  and  he  could  read  Hebrt^'A 


He  had  worked  perhaps  more  dihgently 
than  anyone  else  to  educate  himself. 
He  had  done  more  to  educate  himself 
than  most  people  do  who  have  degrees  of 
all  kinds  from  various  schools  and  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
land.  As  the  Senator  points  out.  a  per- 
son who  was  probably  forced  out  of  the 
sixth  grade,  and  was  finally  forced  out 
of  school  as  being  completely  Incapable 
of  digesting  any  education  whatever, 
could  be  held,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  to  be  entitled  to  vote.  On  the 
other  hand  a  man  who  is  a  scholar  and 
who  can  speak  8  or  10  languages,  and 
who  can  read  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
past  and  understand  and  read  the 
Rosetta  stone,  could  be  subjected  to  any 
examination  that  a  registrar  might  de- 
sire to  impose  upon  him. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  exactly 
correct.  It  shows  the  unreality  of  the 
position  of  the  Attorney  General,  when 
he  says  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  do 
not  represent  a  qualification,  but  only  a 
test  to  which  all  States  shall  conform. 
He  does,  however,  say  that  If  this  bill 
did  fix  voter  qualiflcation.s — and  to  hold 
that  S.  2750  does  not  do  this  challenccs 
common.sense — it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Attorney  General  went  to  a  good 
.school,  Mr  President.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  He  was  trained  in  sound  prin- 
ciples there  However,  somehow  the  At- 
torney General  has  gone  overboard  on 
this  matter,  particularly  in  view  of  his 
admission,  I  believe,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  that 
he  could  not  cite  even  a  justice  of  peace 
ruling  to  sustain  his  i>osition  on  the  bill 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  VirKinia  yield? 

Mr   ROBERTSON      I  yield 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  understood  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, had  addre.ssed  a  letter  to  the  at- 
torneys general  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  seeking  their  opinion  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  this  measure, 
and  that  practically  all  of  them  in  their 
replies  had  analyzed  the  bill  based  upon 
their  experience  as  attorneys  general  for 
many  years  in  dealing  with  constitu- 
tional matters,  as  being  wholly  and  com- 
pletely unconstitutional.  Is  that  a  cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

The  attorney  general  of  Virginia. 
Hon  Robert  Y  Button,  said  that  the  bill 
is  clearly  unconstitutional.  A  former 
attorney  general  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
ablest  teachers  in  my  State.  Hon  Fred- 
erick P.  Gray,  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee for  an  hour  and  made  one  of 
the  most  convincing  arguments  If  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  Senate  to  pro- 
coed  b<nond  next  Wednesday — and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be,  because  we  really 
have  much  important  business  to  con- 
sider—  I  plan  to  read  that  wonderful 
dissertation  by  the  former  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Virginia,  which  illustrates  quite 
clearly  the  constitutional  flaws  of  this 
measure 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  dislike  to  draw  com- 
parisons bfcau.se  they  are  always  invidi- 
ous,   but   as   between   the   training   and 


experience  of  men  who  have  been 
elected,  in  most  instances,  by  the  people 
of  their  States  to  serve  as  attorneys  gen- 
eral, and  the  present  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States — all  of  the  State 
attorneys  general  may  not  have  replied, 
but  a  pretty  good  sampling  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Alaska  to  Florida:  there 
may  have  been  some  in  between  who 
did  not  answer — none  of  the  State  attor- 
neys general  contended  that  the  bill  is 
constitutional. 

I  agree  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  a  brilliant,  able 
young  man. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  He  attended  a 
fust-class  law  school. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  shall  not  get  into 
an  argument  about  that.  All  of  us  be- 
lieve our  respective  schools  are  the  best. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  man  could 
hardly  get  a  job  in  Washington  unless 
he  had  been  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  But  that  day  is  past.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia has  been  able  to  have  one  of  her 
graduates  become  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  once.  In  attempted  hu- 
mor, said  that  some  persons  were  object- 
ing to  his  appointing  his  brother  Attor- 
ney General.  He  said  he  did  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  giving  his  brother 
a  iittle  on-the-job  training.  Unfortu- 
nately, so  many  persons  throughout  the 
country  took  that  statement  seriously 
that,  to  my  knowledge,  it  has  not  been 
reixated 

Mr  ROBERTSON  He  cannot  be  ac- 
cu.sed  of  a  lack  of  vigor. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Many  persons  know 
Mr  Kennedy  only  as  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School:  but 
he  also  worked  for  a  long  time  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  And  he  served 
here  as  a  conscientious  young  attorney. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  We  know  he  Is  an 
able,  diligent  young  man;  but  he  has  not 
had  nearly  the  experience  in  the  actual 
operation  and  application  of  constitu- 
tional law  as  have  a  large  number  of  at- 
torneys general  of  the  States,  men  who 
are.  in  most  instances,  elected  by  the 
p»x)ple.  not  appointed;  and  who  were 
elected  on  the  basis  of  their  maturity 
and  understanding. 

I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  man  serves  in  the  ex- 
alted office  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
UniU'd  States  does  not  necessarily  make 
him  a  constitutional  lawyer.  Greater 
qualifications  are  necessary  for  the  at- 
torney general  of  a  State,  who  has  per- 
haps served  in  that  capacity  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  That  Is  correct. 
I  think  that,  with  all  due  modesty,  I  can 
txiast  of  the  reputation  of  Dr.  D.  F.  G 
Ribble.  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Virgmia,  where  he  teaches 
constitutional  law.  Prior  to  the  unfortu- 
nate development  in  1954,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  began  to  cite  sociological 
works  as  authorities  for  amending  the 
Constitution,  Dean  Ribble  was  cited  as  a 
constitutional  authority  no  less  than  any 
current  teacher  or  lecturer  on  constitu- 
tional law  in  the  Nation.  I  submitted 
to  Dean  Ribble  my  rather  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  voter  qualification  bill  and 
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asked  him  to  check  the  validity  of  my 
constitutional  arguments.  He  replied  by 
giving  his  full  approval  to  them.  He  also 
was  highly  commendatory  of  Attorney 
General  Gray's  statement,  which  I  had 
sent  him. 

So  I  maintain  that  we  who  claim  that 
the  bill  Is  unconstitutional  have  the 
backing  of  the  legal  fraternity,  a  frater- 
nity which  justly  claims  recognition  for 
its  constitutional  analyses.  The  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  and 
Dean  Griswold.  of  Harvard,  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  admitted, 
I  believe,  that  they  could  not  cite  any 
real  constitutional  authority  for  their 
position.  That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nutshell. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  One  or  the  other  of 
them — I  do  not  now  recall  which  it  was, 
although  I  read  their  testimony — testi- 
fied that  the  bill  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional were  it  not  for  the  declaration  of 
facts  which  precedes  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  discuss 
that.  Everyone  who  has  ever  studied 
logic  will  concede  that  a  deduction  can 
be  made  from  a  fact.  But  a  deduction 
cannot  be  made  from  a  deduction;  that 
is  not  good  logic,  and  it  is  not  good  law 
either. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  knows, 
however  deplorable  the  fact  may  be,  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  changing  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  statute. 
A  rash  of  murders  may  break  out  in 
some  State,  and  the  State  may  be  in- 
capable of  grappling  with  the  situation. 
But  to  have  Congress  enact  a  statute  to 
punish  the  murderers  in  Federal  courts 
because  the  State  government  could  not 
handle  them  properly  would  certainly 
violate  the  Constitution.  Unless  such  a 
situation  happened  to  accur  in  one  of 
the  Southern  States,  no  one  would  think 
of  seeking  to  have  Congress  pass  such  a 
statute. 

Then  there  might  be  two  statutes:  one 
for  the  Southern  States  and  one  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Supreme  Court  would  uphold 
the  limitations  upon  the  spending  pow- 
ers of  Congress.  Congress,  those  for- 
mer judges  held,  could  spend  only  if  the 
purchase  were  authorized  under  the 
powers  specifically  delegated  to  Congress 
in  the  Constitution. 

Congress  then  resorted  to  the  device 
of  the  pious  declaration.  Congress  said. 
'We  want  to  spend  for  this  particular 
project.  The  project  is  in  the  general 
welfare.  Although  the  project  may  be 
for  the  benefit  of  a  single  county,  the 
welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  spend  for  any- 
thing which  it  says  Is  for  the  general 
welfare." 

That  question  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Supreme  Court  said,  in  ef- 
fect. 'We  have  tried  for  the  last  time 
to  hold  Congress  within  its  powers.  If 
Congress  wishes  to  construe  the  general 
welfare  clause  as  an  unlimited  grant  of 
power.  In  ,spite  of  the  fact  that  all  grants 
of  power  to  the  Central  Government  are 
specific — as  confirmed  by  the  10th 
amendment — then.  Congress,  you  be  the 
keeper  of  your  own  conscience.  You 
have  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution.   If  you  now  wish  to  violate  It 


and  spend  for  what  you  please,  that  Is 
up  to  you." 

What  has  been  the  result?  Congress 
no  longer  bothers  even  to  salve  Its  con- 
science with  a  pious  declaration  In  order 
to  spend  for  what  It  chooses. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
proposed  law  on  the  law  of  a  State  reg- 
ulating the  registration  of  voters,  If  a 
State  had  a  law  providing  that  a  person 
who  had  passed  the  fourth  grade  or  the 
fifth  grade  of  grammar  school  should  be 
permitted  to  register.  Would  not  this 
measure  likewise  strike  down  that  law? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  point  Is  that 
this  measure  would  violate  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  determine  all  voter  qualifi- 
cations. 

Furthermore,  if  Congress  can  provide 
at  this  time  that  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade  shall  be  the  standard,  subsequent- 
ly Congress  could  provide  that  comple- 
tion of  the  fourth  grade  shall  be  the 
standard:  or  Congress  could  go  In  the 
other  direction  by  providing  that  only 
those  who  had  graduated  from  high 
school  could  register  and  vote.  So  the 
standard  could  fluctuate  up  or  down, 
forward  or  back,  according  to  the  uncer- 
tain majorities  in  Congress  and  the  po- 
litical considerations  of  the  future. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  supposed 
to  be  moving  toward  what  is  called  the 
New  Frontier.  Evidently  some  think 
we  shall  reach  It  sooner  if  everyone  is 
allowed  to  vote.  However,  that  trend 
could  be  reversed — with  the  result  that 
I>erhaps  in  the  future  only  property  owti- 
ers  would  be  allowed  to  vote. 

So  we  see  the  evil  which  was  recog- 
nized by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  tell  the  States 
what  the  qualifications  of  voters  must  be. 

If  S.  2750  were  to  become  a  law.  and  if 
by  chance  the  Supreme  Court  were  to 
overrule  every  decision  It  has  ever  made 
on  this  subject  by  upholding  such  a  law, 
the  States  would  have  no  protection. 

Mr.  President,  let  no  one  think  that 
the  effects  of  this  measure  will  be  felt 
only  by  Puerto  Rlcans  In  New  York  or  by 
Negroes  In  some  100-odd  southern  coim- 
tles.  No.  Mr.  President;  this  measure 
would  apply  to  every  State  of  the  Union, 

Some  have  asked,  "Why  do  not  the 
proponents  of  S.  2750  follow  the  consti- 
tutional method  In  this  case,  as  was  done 
in  connection  with  the  attempted  repeal 
of  the  poll  tax?"  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
significant  that  only  five  States  would 
be  affected  by  the  poll-tax  repeal.  Those 
who  favored  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  this  result  thought 
they  could  overrun  that  small  group  of 
States.  But  21  States  of  the  Union  have 
literacy  test  requirements;  so  the  pro- 
ponents of  S.  2750  do  not  dare  to  propose 
this  measure  In  the  form  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  be  submitted  for 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  assist  those  who  may  hereafter 
read  In  the  Congressional  Record  my 
objections  to  the  bill  S.  2750, 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
PKJint  In  the  Record  an  outline  of  my 
subsequent  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.  Introduction. 

n.  Unconstitutionality  of  8.  2750. 

A.  History  of  article  I,  section  2: 

1.  Constitutional  Convention. 

2.  The  Federalist. 

3.  Ratifying  conventions. 

4.  The  17th  amendment. 

B.  HUtory  of  article  I,  section  4: 

1.  Constitutional  Convention. 

2.  Federalist  interpretation   of  "manner." 

3.  Ratifying  conventions. 

C.  Court  decisions  regarding  article  I,  sec- 
tions 2  and  4. 

D.  Presidential  electors. 

E.  The  14th  and  15th  amendments. 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  History  of  the  14th  amendment. 

3.  History  of  the  15th  amendment. 

4.  Court  decisions  re  State  voter  qualifica- 
tions. 

5.  "Appropriate  legislation." 

6.  Conclusive  presimiptlons. 

m.  Public  policy  objections  to  S.  2750: 

A.  Literacy  tests  and  naturalization  re- 
quirements. 

B.  "Arbitrary  denials"  and  "Inadequate 
statutes." 

C.  "Six  primary  grades." 

D.  "Spanish  language." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  unqualified  objec- 
tion not  only  to  S.  2750  but  also  to  S. 
480,  which  was  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  S.  2979,  Introduced  by  the  jimlor 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Although  these  bills  are  dissimilar  In 
some  respects,  they  have  in  common  a 
purpose  to  encroach  further  upon  the 
rights  of  sovereign  States  and  make 
meaningless  the  10th  amendment.  Each 
bill  is  reprehensible:  however,  I  shall  ad- 
dress my  remarks  toward  S.  2750,  spon- 
sored by  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. The  objectionable  features  of  this 
bill  are,  with  minor  exceptions,  identical 
to  those  of  S.  480  and  S.  2979. 

During  the  past  25  years,  I  have 
watched  with  alarm  and  deep  regret  the 
steady,  persistent  erosion  of  State  sover- 
eignty, a  process  which  has  continued 
despite  the  efforts  of  a  dwindling  mi- 
nority to  halt  the  dangerous  drift  toward 
centralized  government. 

The  pending  assault  on  State  sover- 
eignty Is  one  of  the  most  deplorable, 
because  the  proposed  legislation  would 
In  effect  strip  each  State  of  its  sovereign 
and  constitutional  right  to  protect  itself. 
If  a  State  cannot  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional right  under  article  I,  section  2  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  its  voters, 
it  cannot  guarantee  to  its  citizens  the 
election  of  resp>onsible  representatives. 
Certainly,  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
State  under  the  second  amendment  to 
maintain  its  militia  is  no  more  of  an 
integral  part  of  a  State's  sovereignty 
than  is  the  related  right  of  a  State  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  Its  voters. 

I  intend  to  show  that  S.  2750,  a  bill 
completely  political  in  Its  inception  and 
scope.  Is  neither  constitutional  nor  other- 
wise in  the  public  interest. 

UNCONSTlTUTlONALrrT  OF   8.   2750 

A.    HISTORY  or  ARTICUr  I.  SECTION  2 

1.    CONSTTTDTIONAL  COKVINTIOIC 

The  deliberations  of  our  Pounding 
Fathers  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
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in  1787  establiah  concliisively  their  in- 
tention that  the  power  to  determine  the 
quallflcations  of  voters  be  reserved  to 
the  States. 

Article  I.  section  2  ol  the  CorLstitutioii 
states  in  part: 

Tbe  HoxuM  of  R«preaentatlTe«  shall  b«> 
compooed  of  Members  etaoaen  every  •econd 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  teveral  States. 
and  the  Electors  In  each  State  ahall  have  the 
Qualifications  reqxilaltc  for  Electors  or  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
ture. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Constitu- 
tion originally  provided  for  the  elecUon 
of  Senators  by  State  legislatures. 

According  to  James  Madison's  notes  m 
"Elliots  Debates  on  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution." volume  5.  page  385: 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  moved  to  strike 
out  the  last  member  of  the  section,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  •quallflcations  of  elec- 
tors." In  order  that  ■ome  other  provision 
might  be  subsUtuted  which  would  restrain 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  freeholders. 

Most  of  the  original  States  Including 
Virginia  had  property-ownership  vottr 
quallflcations. 

Thomas  Pitzsimons  seconded  the  mo- 
tion of  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  James 
Wilaon  of  Pennsylvania  then  rose  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter. 

In  summarizing  Wilsons  remarks, 
Madison  continues: 

This  part  of  the  report  was  well  con- 
sidered by  the  c<nnmlttee  ( of  detail ) .  and 
he  did  not  think  It  could  be  changed  for  the 
better.  It  was  difficult  to  form  and  uniform 
rule  of  quallflcations  for  all  the  States  Un- 
necessary innovations,  he  thought,  too, 
should  be  avoided.  It  would  be  very  hard 
and  disagreeable  for  the  same  persons,  at 
the  same  time,  to  vote  for  representatives 
In  the  State  legislature,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  a  vote  for  those  In  the  NaUonal  Legis- 
lature. 

Wilson's  arguments  against  any  alter- 
ation of  article  I.  section  2  emphasizes 
the  following  two  points:  First,  the 
formulation  of  a  "uniform  rule  of  quali- 
fications for  all  States  "  would  be  "difB- 
cult ";  and  second,  the  practice  of  having 
different  voter  qualifications  for  State 
and  Federal  elections  would  be  "very 
hard  and  disagreeable." 

Morns,  however,  in  support  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment  argued,  according  to 
Madison : 

Another  objection  against  the  clause,  em 
It  stands.  Is  that  it  makes  the  qualifications 
of  the  National  Legislature  depend  on  the 
win  of  the  States,  which  he  ( Morris )  th  >ught 
not  proper. 

Here  the  very  delegate  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  who  proposed  that 
the  lanpruage  of  article  I,  section  2.  be 
altered  admits  that  this  section  as  it  then 
stood,  and  also  as  it  now  stands,  left  to 
the  States  the  power  to  determine  the 
quallflcations  of  electors. 

During  the  debate  Mr  Oliver  Ells- 
worth of  Connecticut  made  the  practical 
observation  that  if  the  Con.stitution  did 
not  give  the  States  this  power,  they 
might  refuse  to  ratify  it. 

I  quote  a,','ain  from  Madison's  notes: 

Mr  Ellsworth  thought  the  quaUticatlo!<..<; 
of  the  electors  stood  on  the  most  pruper 
footing  The  right  of  suffrage  w;u?  a  tender 
point,  and  strongly  guarded  by  most  of  the 
State  constitutions.  The  people  will  not 
readily  subscribe   to  the  National  Constitu- 


tion.   If   It  should   subject    them   to   be   dU- 
franchlsed      The  States  are  the  best  Judges 

of    the    circuniitances    i«n(i    temper    of    their 
own  people 

To  this  Col.  George  Mason.  Liie  au- 
thor of  Virguutts  Declaiauon  of  HighUs. 
said: 

Eight  or  nine  States  have  extended  the 
right  of  suffr.ige  t>eyond  the  freeholders 
Whiit  *1U  the  people  there  say,  if  they 
shuu:d  be  d;.sfra:Khlfied?  A  po'*er  to  alter 
the  qualincutlons  would  be  a  rt.ingerous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  [National]  Legis- 
lature 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  tiie 
proposed  amendment  of  Gouverneur 
Morris  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  seven 
States  to  one.  Think  of  that.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Only  one  State  voted  m  favor  of 
havins  the  Federal  Constitution  set 
voter  quahficaUons.  Quite  clearly  the 
delegates  assembled  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  intended  tiiat  the  power  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  voters  be 
reserved  to  the  States. 

They  could  hardly  have  reinforced 
this  intention  with  words  less  susceptible 
to  a  contrary  interpretation.  As  Mr 
Justice  Brewer  said  in  South  Carolina  v 
United  States  a99  US.  437.  al  page 
449*  : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fr.uners 
of  the  Constitution  were  not  mere  vision- 
aries, toying  with  speculations  or  theories 
but  practlca.1  men,  dealing  with  the  facie 
of  political  :ife  as  they  undcrstoiid  them  put- 
ting Into  fnrm  the  Oovernment  they  were 
creating  and  presrrlblng  in  Knguage  clear 
and  Intelligible  the  powers  that  O'v.ernment 
was  to  take  Mr  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in 
Gtbtxina  v  Ogden  (9  Wheat  1,  !««),  well 
declared  A.*  men  whtjse  intentions  require 
no  concealment,  generally  employ  the  word.s 
which  most  directly  and  aptly  e;vp:eii3  U.e 
Ide.ia  they  Intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened 
patriots  who  framed  our  Con.'tltiitmn.  and 
the  people  who  adopted  It  mu-st  be  under- 
stood to  have  employed  words  in  their  natu- 
ral sense,  .ind  to  have  Intended  what  'hey 
said   ' 

2.    THE    rCDESALJST 

Madison's  notes  confirm  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Conventio:i 
were  conscious  that  the  American  pub- 
lic must  be  satisfied  with  the  Conven- 
tions recommendation  on  the  question 
of  suffrage.  This  was.  therefore,  one  of 
the  subjects  that  received  close  atten- 
tion in  the  Federalist  Papers  which 
themselves  were  written  to  convmce 
State  conventions  of  the  Constitutions 
merit. 

In  No  52  of  the  Federalist,  Madison 
points  out  that  the  rmht  of  the  States 
to  determine  the  qualifications  of  voters 
is  established  in  the  Constitution  with 
the  single  limitation  that  these  quuliflca- 
tions  must  be  the  same  as  those  for  the 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature: 

The  definition^ 

He  said — 

of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  very  ]u*tly  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  article  of  republi- 
can government.  It  wa-s  lncumt)ent  on  the 
ConventMn  tlierefi^re  to  deflne  aiid  establish 
this  right.  In  the  Cunstltutlon.  To  have  left 
It  open  for  the  occasional  regulation  of  the 
Congress,  would  have  been  Improper  for  the 
reason  Just  mentioned  To  have  submitted 
It  to  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  State*, 
would  have  been  In. proper  for  the  same  rea- 
son,   and    for   the   addlllonai   reason,   that  It 


would  have  rendered  too  dependent  on  the 
State  governments,  that  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  which  ought  to  be  depend- 
ent on  the  people  alone 

The  following  words  of  the  paragraph 
should  be  noted : 

To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifica- 
tions in  the  different  States,  to  one  uniform 
rule,  would  probably  have  been  as  dissatis- 
factory to  some  of  the  States,  as  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  the  Convention.  The 
provision  made  by  the  Convention  appears 
therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay  within 
their  option  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every 
State:  because  it  la  conformable  to  the  stand- 
ard already  established,  or  which  may  be 
established  by  the  State  Itself.  It  will  be 
safe  to  the  United  States;  because,  being 
fixed  by  the  .SUite  cunstltutlons.  It  Is  not 
alterable  by  the  Slate  KovernmenU.  and  it 
cannot  be  feared  that  the  people  of  the 
States  will  niter  this  part  of  their  constitu- 
tions. In  such  a  manner  as  to  abridge  the 
rights  secured  t<j  them  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

nien  in  the  54th  Federalist.  It  was  re- 
marked: 

The  qualifications  on  which  the  right  of 
suffrage  depend,  are  not  perhaps  the  same 
In  any  two  States  In  some  of  the  States 
the   difference   Is    very   material. 

.1      SATlrYING    CONVENTIONS 

Later,  at  the  Massachusetts  Ratifyin.i; 
Convention,  in  answer  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  Congress  might  prescribe  a 
property  qualification  for  voters,  Rufus 
King,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, said: 

The  Idea  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Douglass  •  •  •  transcends  my  understand- 
ing, for  the  power  of  control  given  by  this 
section  extends  U)  the  manner  of  election, 
not  the  quallflcations  of  the  electors. 

And  James  Wilson,  who  had  warned  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  dif- 
ficulty that  mifc;ht  result  if  qualifications 
of  State  and  national  electors  were  dif- 
ferent, had  this  to  say  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention: 

In  order  to  know  who  are  qualified  to  be 
electors  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
are  to  Inquire  who  are  qualified  to  be  elector.-; 
of  the  legUUture  of  each  State.  If  there  be 
no  legislature  in  the  States,  there  can  be  no 
eiecuirs  of  them.  If  there  be  no  such  elec- 
tor.s,  there  Is  no  criterion  to  know  who  are 
qu.klined  to  elect  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  By  this  short,  plain  de- 
duction the  existence  of  State  legislatures 
i.s  proved  to  be  es.se:itial  to  the  existence  of 
the  Cleneral  Oovernment 

In  explaining  the  voting  plan  to  the 
North  Carolina  convention.  Jolin  Steel 
said: 

Can  they,  withou'.  a  most  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  alter  the  qualili- 
catlnns  of  the  elect*)rs  TTie  power  over  the 
manner  nf  elections  does  not  Include  that  of 
.saying  who  shall  vnte  The  Constitution  ex- 
pres.sly  s.iys  '.Mat  the  qualltlcatlons  are  those 
which  entitled  a  man  to  vote  for  a  State 
representative  It  Is,  then,  clearly  and  in- 
dubitably Uxed  and  detcmilned  who  shall  t)e 
the  electors,  and  the  power  over  the  manner 
only  enables  them  to  determine  how  these 
electors  shall  elect  whether  by  ballot,  or  by 
Vote   or  by  any  other  way 

Those  familiar  with  the  Vii-ginia  rati- 
fying convention  know  that  Patrick 
Henry  opposed  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
the  Federal  Government  too  much 
power.    One  issue  was  whether  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  could  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  voters  or  whether 
Virginia,  as  in  the  past,  could  fix  those 
qualifications. 

Wilson  Nicholas,  a  delegate  to  Phila- 
delphia, assured  the  Virginia  ratifying 
convention  that  article  I,  section  2  re- 
served to  the  States,  and  the  States 
alone,  the  power  to  fix  the  qualification 
of  voters: 

I  win  consider  it  first,  then,  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors.  The  best 
writers  on  government  agree  that.  In  a  re- 
public, those  laws  which  fix  the  right  of 
suffrage  are  fundamental.  If,  therefore,  by 
the  proposed  plan.  It  Is  left  uncertain  In 
whom  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  to  rest,  or  If 
it  has  placed  that  right  In  improper  hands, 
I  shall  admit  that  It  Is  a  radical  defect:  but 
In  this  plan  there  is  a  fixed  rule  for  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  electors,  and 
that  rule  the  most  Judicious  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  devised,  because  It  refers  to 
a  criterion  which  cannot  be  changed.  A 
qualification  that  gives  a  right  to  elect  rep- 
resentatives for  the  State  legislatures,  gives 
also,  by  this  Constitution,  a  right  to  choose 
representatives  for  the  General  Government. 
As  the  qualifications  of  electors  are  differ- 
ent in  the  different  States,  no  particular 
qualifications,  uniform  through  the  States, 
would  have  been  politic,  as  It  would  have 
caused  a  great  Inequality  In  the  electors, 
resulting  from  the  situation  and  circiun- 
stances  of  the  respective  States, 

Uniformity  of  qualifications  would  greatly 
affect  the  yeomanry  In  the  States,  as  It  would 
either  exclude  from  this  Inherent  right 
some  who  are  entitled  to  it  by  the  laws  oi 
some  States  at  present,  or  be  extended  so 
universally  as  to  defeat  the  admirable  end 
of   the  institution  of  representation. 

Virginia  agreed  to  ratify  only  on  the 
assurance  that  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  would  propose  bill  of  rights 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
even  went  a  step  further  when  the  con- 
vention named  a  committee,  headed  by 
Gov.  Edmund  Randolph  and  including 
James  Madison  and  John  Marshall,  to 
draft  a  form  of  ratification  that  would 
include  certain  reservations  as  to  States 
rights. 

4       17TH     AMENDMENT 

The  significance  of  this  history  is  rein- 
forced by  the  fact  that  as  late  as  1912, 
when  the  17th  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Congress,  providing  for  popiUar  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  language  was  used 
identical  to  that  of  article  I,  section  2. 
This  amendment  provides: 

The  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Quallflcations  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  words 
were  adopted  after  more  than  a  century 
of  experience  with  the  suffrage  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Constitution  and 
also  after  there  had  been  ample  time 
to  observe  the  institution  and  applica- 
tion of  State  literacy  tests. 

The  17th  amendment,  of  course,  fol- 
lows both  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments and  is,  therefore,  the  last  expres- 
sion of  the  Constitution  regarding  voter 
qualifications.  Furthermore,  in  lan- 
guage identical  to  that  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2  it  reserves  specifically  to  the 
States  the  power  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  voters — in  this  case,  for 
senatorial  elections. 


B.    HISTOKT     or    ARTICLE     I,    SECTION     4 

S.  2750  would  have  the  Congress  find 
that,  "under  article  I,  section  4  of  the 
Constitution,  Congress  has  the  duty  to 
provide  against,"  what  the  bill  terms, 
"the  abuses  which  presently  exist."  On 
the  contrary.  Congress  has  neither  a 
duty  nor  a  constitutional  right  under 
this  section  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
States  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
their  voters.  That  is  exclusively  the 
right  of  the  States. 
Article  I,  section  4  provides  in  part: 
The  Times,  Places  and  manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  'thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regu- 
lations, except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng 
Senators. 

Nothing  could  be  more  preposterous 
than  the  contention  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  had  reserved 
determination  of  the  qualifications  of 
voters  exclusively  to  the  States  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I  would  in  section  4  of 
the  same  article  surrender  this  power  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  It  is  a  "most 
fimdamental  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tional jurisprudence"  that  "all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  are  equally 
binding  upon  the  Congress" — "Wil- 
loughby  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  volume  1,  page  493, 

1.    CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTION 

I  have  reviewed  above  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
article  I,  section  2,  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787.  In  view  of  the  com- 
pelling arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
leaving  with  the  States  the  power  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  voters,  it 
would  impeach  the  intelligence  of  the 
delegates  at  that  Convention  to  say  that 
they  modified  in  section  4  what  they  had 
specifically  granted  in  section  2. 

Madison's  notes  on  this  Convention  at 
page  402,  volume  5,  of  "Elliot's  Etebates" 
affirm  the  limited  application  of  sec- 
tion 4. 

In  arguing  for  the  adoption  of  this 
section,  he  said : 

What  danger  could  there  be  In  giving  a 
controlling  power  [to  determine  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections]  to 
the  National  Legislature?  Of  whom  was  It 
to  consist?  First,  of  a  Senate  to  be  chosen 
by  the  State  legislatures. 

Until  the  17th  amendment,  above,  Sen- 
ators, under  article  V,  section  3,  were 
elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States : 

If  the  latter,  therefore,  could  be  trusted, 
their  representatives  could  not  be  dangerous. 

And  this  is  the  part  to  note : 

Secondly,  of  Representatives  elected  by  the 
same  people  who  elect  the  State  legislatures. 

To  what  else  could  this  refer  but  article 
I,  section  2,  which  provides: 

The  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture? 

In  the  above  discussion  of  article  I, 
section  4,  Madison  clearly  confirms  that 
the  Federal  Government's  p>ower  to  alt'^" 
the  "manner  of  holding  elections"  by  no 
means  includes  the  power  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 


2.    m>EaALIST     INTIHPRETATION     OF     "MANNEB" 

It  is  readily  aiH>arent  in  the  Federalist 
Papers  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
include  in  the  Central  Government's  final 
authority  to  regulate  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  voters. 

In  the  Federalist  No.  52,  Madison  says : 

The  first  view  to  be  taken  of  this  part  of 
the  Government,  relates  to  the  qualifications 
of  the"  electors  and  the  elected.  Those  of  the 
former  are  to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the 
electors  of  the  most  numerotu  branch  of  the 
State  legislatures.  The  definition  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  Is  very  Justly  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  article  of  republican  govern- 
ment. It  was  incumbent  on  the  Convention 
therefore  to  define  and  establish  this  right. 
In  the  Constitution.  To  have  left  It  open  for 
the  occasional  regulation  of  the  Congress, 
would  have  been  Improper  for  the  reason 
just  mentioned. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist 
No.  59.  justifies  article  I,  section  4,  on 
the  ground  that  a  government  must  be 
able  to  insure  its  self-preservation.  He 
states : 

I  am  greatly  mistaken,  notwithstanding, 
if  there  be  any  article  In  the  whole  plan 
more  completely  defensible  than  this.  Its 
propriety  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  this 
plain  projjosltlon,  that  eveiry  government 
ought  to  contain  in  Itself  the  means  of  its 
own  preservation. 

And  continues: 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  an 
exclusive  power  of  regulating  elections  for 
the  National  Government,  In  the  hands  of 
the  State  legislatures,  would  leave  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

However,  Hamilton  makes  it  emphati- 
cally clear  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  dependent 
upon  a  Federal  power  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  In  answering 
the  argument  of  objectors  to  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  "wealthy  and  the  well 
bom"  would  achieve  some  preference, 
Hamilton  had  the  following  to  say  in 
No.  60  of  the  Federalist: 

But  upon  what  principle  is  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  places  of  election  to  be  made 
in  order  to  answer  the  ptirpose  of  the  medi- 
tated preference?  Are  the  wealthy  and  the 
well  born,  as  they  are  called,  confined  to 
particular  sp>ots  in  the  several  States?  Have 
they  by  some  miraculous  instinct  or  fore- 
sight set  apart  in  each  of  them  a  common 
place  of  residence?  Are  they  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  towns  or  cities?  Or  are  they,  on 
the  contrary,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country  as  avarice  or  chance  may  have  hap- 
pened to  cast  their  own  lot,  or  that  of  their 
predecessors?  If  the  latter  is  the  case  (as 
every  intelligent  man  knows  it  to  be),  is  it 
not  evident  that  the  policy  of  confining  the 
places  of  elections  to  particular  districts 
would  be  as  subversive  of  Its  own  aim  as  It 
would  be  exceptionable  on  every  other  ac- 
coiuit?  The  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  method 
of  securing  to  the  rich  the  preference  appre- 
hended, but  by  prescribing  qualifications  of 
property  either  for  those  who  may  elect,  or 
be  elected.  But  this  forms  no  part  of  the 
power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  National 
Government.  Its  authority  would  be  ex- 
pressly restricted  to  the  regulation  of  the 
times,  the  places,  and  the  manner  of  elec- 
tions. The  qualifications  of  the  persons  who 
may  choose  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  re- 
marked upon  another  occasion,  are  defined 
and  fixed  in  the  Constitution;  and  are  un- 
alterable by  the  legislature. 
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S    E*TtFTING  CONVENTIONS 

I  have  already  indicated  the  State 
ratifying  conventions,  beyond  any 
doubt,  claimed  for  the  States  in  article 
I.  section  2  the  power  to  deteitnine  the 
qualifications  of  electors.  The  delegates 
to  these  conventions,  several  of  whom 
had  represented  their  SUtes  in  Phila- 
delphia, did  not  intend  that  article  I, 
section  4,  which  reserved  to  the  Central 
Government  the  final  authority  to  de- 
termine the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections,  should  in  any  way 
restrict  the  power  of  the  States  under 
article  I.  section  2 

James  Wilson,  a  delegate  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania ratifying  convention,  in  dis- 
cussing the  relationship  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4  to  the  preservation  of  the  States. 
had  the  following  to  say; 

After  all  this,  could  it  have  been  expected 
that  asaertlons  such  aa  have  been  hazarded 
on  this  floor  would  have  been  made  "that 
It  was  the  business  of  their  (the  delegates 
to  the  Philadelphia  Convention*  delibera- 
tions to  destroy  the  State  government*: 
that  they  employed  4  months  to  accomplish 
this  object,  and  that  such  w;is  their  in- 
tentions?" 

Mr  President,  the  only  proof  that  i->  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  the  (Constitu- 
tion) lt«elf.  is  that  which  has  been  urged 
from  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  article 
I  will  read  it  The  Times.  Places,  and  Man- 
ner of  holding  Elections  J>>t  Senators  and 
Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
Slate  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or 
alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the 
Places   of  chusing   Senators   ' 

And  is  this  a  proof  that  it  was  tnier.ded 
to  carry  on  this  Government  after  the  State 
governments  should  be  dissolved  and  abro- 
gated? This  clause  Is  not  only  a  proper, 
but  necessary  one. 

Referring  to  his  remarks  on  aiticle  I 
section  2.  supra,  he  continues: 

I  have  already  shown  what  pains  have 
been  taken  in  the  Convention  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  SUte  governments  I 
hope.  air.  that  it  was  no  crime  to  sow  the 
seed  of  self-preservation  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, without  this  clause,  it  wiuM  not 
possess  self-preserving  pxjwer 

This  system,  it  is  said,  "unhinges  and 
eradicates  the  State  governments,  and  wa.s 
systematically  intended  so  to  do  " 

Now.  let  us  see  what  this  objection 
amounts  to  Who  are  to  have  this  self- 
preserving  power"*  The  Congress  Who  are 
Congress?  It  Is  a  body  that  will  con.iist  of 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
Who  compose  this  Senate  Those  who  are 
elected  by  the  letflslature  of  the  different 
States'  Who  are  the  electors  of  the  House 
of  Representatives''  Those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  the  mo«t  numerous  branch 
of  the  legislature  In  the  separate  States. 
Suppose  the  State  legislatures  annihilate: 
where  is  the  criterion  to  ascertain  the  quali- 
fication of  electors?  And  unless  this  be 
ascertained,  they  cannot  be  admitted  to 
vote;  If  a  State  legislature  Is  not  elected, 
there  can  be  no  Senate,  because  the  Sen- 
ators are  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures 
only. 

James  Wilson  in  his  di.scussion  of  the 
relationship  between  sections  2  and  4 
of  article  I.  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  determine  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  included,  by  no  means,  the 
power  to  determine  the  qualification.s  of 
voters. 

The  intention  to  exclude  section  2 
from  the  apphcation  of  section  4  is  also 
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apparent  in  the  debates  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts ratifying  convention. 

Mr.  Turner,  an  opponent  of  the  Con- 
stitution, admitted  the  power  of  tlie 
States  to  determine  the  quahfications 
of  voters  under  article  I.  section  2  when 
in  objecting  to  section  4  he  noted; 

I  now  proceed,  sir,  to  the  consideration  of 
an  idea,  that  Congress  may  alter  the  place 
fur  cht)osing  reprfsentailves  In  the  general 
Congress  they  may  order  that  It  may  be 
at  the  extremity  of  a  State,  and.  by  their 
Influence,  may  there  prevail  that  persons 
may  be  rhiisen.  who  otherwise  would  not:  by 
reason  that  a  part  of  the  qualified  voters,  in 
part  of  the  State,  would  be  so  Incommcxled 
thereby  as  to  be  debarred  from  their  right 
as  much  as  if  they  were  bound  at  home. 

In  the  Vuginia  convention  Wilson 
Nicholas  had  the  following  to  say  about 
article  I.  section  4; 

There  Is  another  objection  which  1  as  been 
echoed  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other-that  Congress  may  alter  the  time 
place  and  manner  of  holding  elections  that 
they  may  direct  the  place  of  e'.ection.s  to  be 
where  it  will  be  im.p<j«slble  for  those  who 
have  a  right  to  vote,  to  attend:  for  in.stance. 
that  they  may  order  the  freeholders  of  Albe- 
marle to  vote'ln  the  county  of  Princess  Anne, 
or  vice  versii:  or  regulate  elections,  otherw  isc 
In  such  a  m.inner  as  totally  to  defeat  their 
purptise  and  lav  them  entirely  under  the 
Influence  of  Congress 

If  I  understand  it  right,  it  must  be.  that 
Congress  might  cause  the  elections  to  be 
held  m  the  most  inconvenient  places  aiul 
at  so  inconvenient  a  time  and  in  s<ich  a 
manner,  as  to  give  them  the  most  undue  In- 
fluence over  the  choice  nay  even  to  prevent 
the  elections  from  l>emg  held  at  all  In  order 
to  perpetuate  ihemsel\e»  But  what  would 
be  tlie  consequence  of  tins  niea.sure?  It 
would  be  this,  sir— that  C"ngres,s  would 
ce.i.se  to  exist:  it  would  destroy  tiie  Con- 
gress Itself,  it  would  absolutely  be  an  act 
of  suicide  and  theref  .re  It  can  never  be  ex- 
pected This  alteration,  so  much  appre- 
hended, must  be  made  by  law.  that  is,  with 
the  concurrence  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature 

This  di.scu.ssion  of  article  I.  .section  4. 
immediately  followed  Nicholas"  expla- 
nation of  the  States  fxclu.sivt-  power  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  vot^r.^, 
supra, 

i'\irthei-more,  Madi.son  noted  during 
the  same  debate  that: 

If  the  general  government  were  wholly  In- 
dependent of  the  governments  of  the  partic- 
ular State.*,  then  indeed,  u.surpatiun  might 
be  expecu-d  to  the  fulle.st  extent  But,  sir, 
on  whom  does  this  general  government  de- 
pend? It  derives  its  authority  from  Uiese 
governments,  and  from  the  same  .sourcts 
from  which  tlieir  authority  Is  derived  The 
memtjers  of  the  Feder.il  Government  are 
taken  from  the  same  men  fmm  whom  those 
of  the  State  legislatures  are  taken 

Certainly  Madi.son  is  referring  here  to 
article  I.  .section  2.  which  provides  that, 
■Electors  in  each  State  .^hall  have  the 
Qualifications  requusite  for  Electors  of 
the  mo.'st  numerous  Branch  of  the  State 
Legislature."  What,  I  a>k.  can  be  more 
lucid  than  this'' 

The  foregoing  hi.story  is  convincing 
evidence  that  the  mombers  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  the  Ratifying 
Conventions  intended  the  Constitution 
to  give  to  the  States— and  to  the  States 
only — the  power  to  prescribe  quali.'lca- 
tions  for  voters  The  courts  have  con- 
sistently followed  this  Interpretation 


C     ComT    DKlISloNS    BKCARDING    ABTICLC    I,    SEC- 
TIONS   2    AND   4 

Ex  parte  Clarke  <  100  US.  399  <  1879*  > . 
contains  an  illuminating  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  sections  2  and 
4  of  article  I.  This  case  established  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress,  "to 
enact  a  law  for  punishing  a  State  officer 
of  election  for  the  violation  of  his  duty 
under  a  State  statute  in  reference  to  an 
election  of  a  Representative  to  Con- 
gress"— page  404.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
thus  case  dealt  with  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  manner  of  holding 
an  election,  not  the  qualifications  of 
voters. 

Although  the  matter  was  not  at  i-ssue 
m  Ex  parte  Clarke,  Justice  Field  in  his 
dissent  reviewed  the  distinction  between 
the  right  of  the  States  under  article  I. 
.section  2.  and  the  right  of  Congress  un- 
der article  I.  section  4— pages  418-419: 

Tlie  pf)wer  vested  In  Congress  is  to  alter 
the  regulations  pre.scrlbed  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  or  to  make  new  ones,  as  to  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  the 
election.'^.  Tliose  which  relate  to  the  times 
and  places  will  seldom  require  any  afllrma- 
tlve  action  beyond  their  designation  And 
regulations  as  to  tlie  manner  of  holding 
them  cannot  extend  beyond  the  designation 
of  the  m.<le  in  which  the  will  of  the  voters 
shall  be  expressed  and  ascertained  The 
p<iwer  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  participate  In  the  election 
or  what  sh.Ul  be  the  qualiflcatlon  of  voters 
These  are  matters  not  pertaining  to  or  in- 
volved In  the  m. inner  of  holding  the  election 
and  their  re^rulatifin  rests  exclusively  with 
the  States  The  only  restriction  upon  them 
with  respect  to  these  matters  Is  found  In  the 
provision  that  the  electors  or  Representatives 
In  Congre.ss  shall  h.ive  the  quallflcatlons  re- 
quired for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  St.ite  legi.^lature.  and  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  suffrage  of  the  colored 
race. 

Five  years  earlier  Minor  v.  Happersett 
•  21  Wall  162'.  had  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  voter  qualification  in  the 
Missouri  Constitution  limiting  suffrage 
to  men. 

The  decision  states  in  part: 

The  Constitution  does  not  define  the 
[>rivilek:es  and  immunities  of  citizens.  For 
that  definition  we  must  look  elsewhere.  In 
this  case  we  need  not  deterrnlne  what  they 
are.  but  only  whether  suffrage  Is  necessarily 
one  t)f  them 

It  18  clear,  therefore,  we  think,  that  the 
Constitution  hiis  not  added  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
cttl/enshlp  as  they  existed  at  the  time  It  was 
ado;, ted    •    •    • 

The  Supreme  Cuiiit  iii  f\)pe  v.  Wil- 
liams 193  US.  621  >  1904' I.  upheld  a 
provision  iii  the  Maryland  Coivstitution 
which  required  a  new  resident  to  declare 
his  iiUention  to  be  a  citizen  before  he 
could  register  to  vott\  The  opinion  in- 
cludes   the    following; 

The  privilege  to  vote  in  any  State  la  not 
given  by  tlie  Federal  Constitution,  or  by  any 
of  Us  amendments  It  Is  not  a  privilege 
springing  from  citizenship  of  the  United 
.states  .Wtnor  v  Happersett  (21  Wall.  182). 
It  may  not  be  refused  on  account  of  race. 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  but 
it  d')€s  not  follow  from  mere  citizenship  of 
tlie  United  States  In  f>ther  words,  the  privi- 
lege to  Vote  in  a  -State  is  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  itself,  to  be  exercised  as 
the  State  may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms 
as  It  may  seem  proi>er  provided,  of  couri«, 
no  discrimination   is   made   between   Individ- 
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uals  in  Tlolation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. •  •  •  The  question  whether  the  con- 
ditions praecribed  by  the  State  might  be 
regarded  by  others  as  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable is  not  a  Federal  one. 

In  Ex  parte  Yarhrough  (110  U.S.  651 
1 1884> ».  the  Supreme  Court  said,  after 
quoting  article  I,  section  2; 

The  states  In  prescribing  the  qualifications 
of  voters  for  the  mast  numerous  branch  of 
their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  for  Members  of 
Congress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe  the  quali- 
flcatlon for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine.  They 
define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  says  the  same 
perst)ns  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress 
in  that  State.  It  adopts  the  qualification 
thus  furnished  as  the  qualification  of  its 
own  elect(n-8  for  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress  owe  their  right  to  vote 
to  the  State  law  In  any  sense  which  makes 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  depend  exclu- 
sively on  the  law  of  the  State. 

Or,  to  summarize,  article  I.  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  empowers  the  States 
to  set  voter  qualifications  for  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  elections;  however,  under 
this  section  the  States  are  limited  by  the 
requirement — and  the  single  require- 
ment— that  the  qualifications  for  voters 
in  Federal  and  State  elections  be  iden- 
tical. 

See  also  Swafford  v.  Templeton  il84 
US.  487  (1902)),  following  Yarbrough 
and  pointing  out  once  more  that  It  is  the 
Constitution,  not  Congress  that  adopts 
qualifications  of  State  electors;  McPher- 
son  v.  Blacker  1 146  U.S.  1,  27,  35  (1892) ) , 
reaches  the  same  conclusion. 

More  recently  in  Breedlove  v.  Suttles 
1302  U.S.  277  1937)).  a  case  holding  a 
State  poll  tax  constitutional,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  the  following  to  say 
regarding  the  derivation  of  voting  rights: 

The  privilege  of  voting  Is  not  derived  from 
the  United  States,  but  is  conferred  by  the 
State  and.  save  as  restrained  by  the  15th  and 
19th  amendments  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may  con- 
dition suffrage  as  it  deems  appropriate. 
(Wtnor  V.  Happersett  (21  Wall.  162.  170  et 
seq  ) :  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  XJJS.  661. 
664-665):  McPheTson  v.  Blacker  (146  U.S.  1, 
37-38);  Guinn  v.  US    (238  US.  347,  362).) 

The  power  of  the  States  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters  was  again 
.affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  re- 
cently as  June  8,  1959.  In  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  Board  of  Elections  (360 
U.S.  45),  upholding  a  North  Carolina 
literacy  test,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said  at 
page  50: 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised. 

These  cases  clearly  establish  that  the 
States — and  the  States  alone — have  the 
power  to  detenoine  the  qualifications  of 
voters.  This  pcwer  is  limited  only  by  the 
requirements  ol  the  14th,  15th,  and  19th 
amendments. 

Both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  section  4  of  article  I, 
may  legislate  vrith  regard  to  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections; 
where  there  is  a  conflict,  the  Federal 
legislation  must  govern.  However,  the 
courts  have  affirmed  the  position  of  our 
Founding  Fathtjrs  that  the  power  to  reg- 


ulate the  manner  of  holding  elections 
does  not  include  the  power  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

This  interpretation  was  verified  in 
U.S.  V.  Classic  (313  U.S.  299  (1941)). 
Mr.  Justice  Stone  stated  the  case  as 
follows : 

Two  counts  of  an  Indictment  found  In  a 
Federal  district  cotu-t  charged  that  appel- 
lees. Commissioners  of  Elections,  conducting 
a  primary  election  under  Louisiana  law.  to 
nominate  a  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
Party  for  Representative  In  Congress,  will- 
fully altered  and  falsely  counted  and  certi- 
fied the  ballots  of  voters  cast  In  the  primary 
election.  The  questions  for  decision  are 
whether  the  right  of  qualified  voters  to  vote 
In  the  Louisiana  primary  and  to  have  their 
ballots  counted  Is  a  right  "secured  by  the 
Constitution"  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 19  and  20  of  the  criminal  code,  and 
whether  the  acts  of  the  appellees  charged  in 
the  indictment  violate  those  sections. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Justice  Stone 
uses  the  term  "qualified  voters. '  He 
continues  at  page  310: 

Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution, 
conunands  that  "The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen 
every  Second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  Electors  In  each  State 
shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of 
the  State  Legislature." 

Mr.  Justice  Stone  concludes  that: 

Such  right  as  Is  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  qualified  voters  to  choose  meml>ers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  thus  to 
be  exercised  in  conformity  to  the  require- 
ments of  State  law  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions prescribed  by  section  2  and  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  Congress  by  section  4, 
to  regulate  the  times,  places  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  representatives. 

Although  this  case  has  been  used  as 
authority  for  the  position  that  the  Fed- 
eral CJovernment  may  prescribe  the  qual- 
ifications of  voters,  the  language  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stone  indicates,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  power  to  determine  the  "man- 
ner of  holding  elections"  does  not — and 
under  the  Constitution  cannot — encom- 
pass the  power  granted  specifically  to  the 
States  under  article  I,  section  2. 

D.    PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTORS 

Article  IT,  section  1.  of  the  Constitution 
provides  in  part : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress. 

This  language  is  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal. Nor  has  it  been  altered  in  any  way 
by  the  12th  amendment.  Mr.  Justice 
F\iller  said  In  McPherson  v.  Blacker  (146 
U.S.  1).  at  page  35: 

In  short,  the  appointment  and  mode  of 
appointment  of  electors  belong  exclusively 
to  the  States  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  •  •  •  congress  is  empowered 
to  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors and  the  day  on  which  they  are  to  give 
their  votes,  which  U  required  to  be  the  same 
day  throughout  the  United  States,  but  oth- 
erwise the  power  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  is  exclusive. 

S.  2750,  however,  since  it  is  drafted  to 
Include  elections  "for  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President  [or]  presidential 
elector,"  would  invade  a  field  where  the 
power  to  determine  not  only  the  quali- 


fications of  voters  but  also  the  very  man- 
ner of  a  candidate's  selection — that  is. 
by  election,  appointment,  or  otherwise — 
remains  with  the  States,  and  with  the 
States  alone. 

E.    THE    14TH    AND    ISTH    AMXNOMKNTS 
1 .  INTRODUCTION 

I  have  shown  that  article  I,  section  4 
of  the  Constitution  does  not  authorize 
the  Central  Government  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters  as  reserved  to 
the  States  in  article  I.  section  2,  and  in 
the  17th  amendment. 

Since,  however,  the  advocates  of  S. 
2750  rely  also  upon  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  I  intend  to  show  that  these 
amendments — like  article  I,  section  4 — 
give  Congress  no  substantive  power  to 
set  uniform  voter  qualifications. 

The  14th  amendment  provides  in  part : 

Section  1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according 
to  their  respective  numl>ers,  counting  the 
whole  number  of  persons  In  each  State, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in 
Congress,  the  executive  and  Judicial  officers 
of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture thereof.  Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
Inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be 
reduced  In  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  such  male  citizens  shaU  bear  to  the 
whole  ntunber  of  male  citizens  twenty-one 
years  of  age  In  such  States. 

*  «  •  •  • 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

The  15th  amendment  provides: 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

2.    HISTORY  or  THE  14TH  AMENDMENT 

Since  the  obvious  is  often  overlooked, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  14  th 
and  15th  amendments  are,  of  course, 
amendments  and  not  statutes.  The 
radical  Republican  Party  which  con- 
trolled Congress  during  the  imfortunate 
Reconstruction  Era  passed  a  number  of 
laws  directed  toward  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Negro.  For  example,  acts 
were  passed  providing  that  in  all  Terri- 
tories thereafter  admitted  to  the  Union 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  one 
could  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

The  Reconstruction  legislators,  how- 
ever, despite  their  willingness  to  pass 
punitive  legislation  against  the  prostrate 
South,  were  not  prepared  to  flaunt  the 
Constitution  in  the  process  by  attempt- 
ing to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  Negro 
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through  statute  rather  than  constitu- 
tional amendment.  As  their  course  of 
action  illustrates.  It  was  apparent  to 
these  legislators  that  article  I,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  reserved  to  the  States 
complete  authority  to  determine  the 
(jualiflcations  of  their  voters. 

There  is  another  significant  point ;  Tho 
Reconstruction  Congress  did  not  attempt 
to  repeal  article  I.  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  place  it  with  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  trans- 
fer from  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  the  power  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  Clearly  U  thi.s 
procedure  had  been  followed,  the  State.s 
would  never  have  ratified  the  amend- 
ment, Iristead.  Congress  determined  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  estabh.shinK' 
certam  prohibitions  on  State  action 

The  significance  of  the  prohibitive 
nature  of  these  amendments  I  will  dis- 
cuss later;  however,  to  continue  with  the 
history  of  the  14th  amendment,  on  De- 
cember 4  and  E)ecember  12,  1865.  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  ap- 
proved by  resolution  the  formation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
The  first  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Joint  Committee  provided 
in  part ; 

Whenever  the  elective  franchise  •hall  be 
denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  all  peraona  therein  of  »uch 
race  or  color  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
baala  of  repreaentallon.  (The  Congreaaional 
Olobe.  38th  Cong  .  lat  aeaa .  Mar  0.  1866. 
pp    1288-1280  I 

Had  the  :14th  amendment  been  rati- 
fied In  thi«  severe  form,  it  would  have 
excluded  all  Negroes  In  a  State  from 
being  counted  In  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation if  a  single  Negro  had  been  denied 
the  franchise  by  that  State.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  passed  the  House  but 
fortunately  failed  to  receive  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  Senate  majority 

Thaddeus  Stevens  on  April  30.  1866. 
reported  to  the  House  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's second  draft  of  the  proposed  I4th 
amendment. 

Section  2  provided: 

Representatives  shall  be  app<^rtluned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  In- 
cluded within  this  Union  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  pers<3ns  In  each  State  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed  But  whenever  in  any 
8i.ite  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied 
to  iiny  portion  of  its  male  citizens  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  or  In  any  wny 
abridged  except  fc^  participation  In  rebel- 
lion or  other  crime  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion In  such  Stale  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  male  citi- 
zens shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  such 
male  citizens  not  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age       (Ibid  .  Apr    30,   1806,  p    2286  i 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  am'  ndment. 
Incidentally,  provided  that; 

Until  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
1871)  all  p>er»<)nB  who  voluntarily  adhered  t" 
the  kite  maurrection.  giving  it  aid  and  coni- 
fort.  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  to 
vole  for  Representatives  In  Con(?res.s  and  for 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  i  Ibid  i 

TYus  proposed  amendment  wa.s  de- 
nounced in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  "A  plan  to  prolone:  indefinitely 
the  exclusion  of  the  South  from  Contjre.ss 
by  imposina:  conditions  to  which  the 
Southern    people    will    never    submit  — 


The  Congressional  Globe   39th  Cony  .  1st 
session.  Mav  10,  1866,  paue  2531 

On  May  10,  1866,  ConKie.s.sman  Buik- 
ham,  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  e.xplamed 
the  .second  section  of  the  piopo.sed 
amendment  as  follows 

Allow  nie,  Mr  Speaker.  In  passing,  to  say 
that  this  anu'iulMieiit  takes  trom  no  8tal«' 
any  rli?ht  th.it  every  pfrialiied  to  it  No 
State  ever  had  the  T\«.\n  under  the  forms  of 
law  or  otherwise  t  i  deny  to  any  freeman  the 
equal  protection  u!  the  laws  or  to  abruUe  the 
privileges  or  inunuiuties  >f  ^mv  cltl^en  of  the 
Republic  The  amendment  does  not  gi-.e  as 
the  second  section  shows,  the  power  to  Con- 
gress of  regulating  suffrage  in  the  several 
States 

The  second  .spi-tlon  excludes  the  conchision 
that  by  the  first  section  suffrage  is  subjected 
to  oonKressional  law  save  Indeed  with  this 
exreprioii  that  as  the  rlKht  m  the  people  of 
e  i.!i  St.ite  to  a  republican  Kovernment  and 
to  c!-.o<ise  their  Representatives  In  fon^cre.ss 
Is  of  the  Rti.ir.intees  of  the  Con.stitutlon  by 
this  amendment  a  remedy  might  be  given 
directly  for  a  case  supposed  by  Madison 
where  treason  might  change  a  State  gov- 
ernment from  a  republican  to  a  despotic 
government,  and  thereby  deny  suffrage  to 
the  people  i  ibid     pp   •J542  254:3  > 

Shortly  after  this  luci(3  explanation 
by  ConL;res.^man  Bin«ham,  the  propo.sed 
amendment  pa.ssed  the  Hou.se  by  a  vote 
of  128  yeas  to  37  nay.s 

On  May  29,  1868.  the  Senate  by  unan- 
imous vote  moved  to  adopt  the  proposal 
of  Senator  John.-^on.  of  Maryland,  to 
.strike  the  vlndlrtlve  third  section  from 
the  Hou.'--e  resolution  Senator  HowarcJ. 
of  Michigan,  offered  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  joint  re.solutlon.  none  of 
which  were  related  to  section  2— Con- 
gressional Globe.  39th  Congress.  Ist  ses- 
sion, May  29    1866,  page  2869 

Finally,  Senator  Williams,  of  Oregon, 
on  June  8.  1866.  proposed  a  revision  of 
section  2  which — after  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Johnson  dealing  primarily 
with  the  basis  for  representatum— cor- 
re.sponded  with  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment  as  finally  ratified— Congres- 
sional Globe,  39th  Congress.  1st  session. 
June  8,  1866.  pages  3026-3029 

Duriiu'  the  (debate  on  the  Williams 
proposal.  Howard  moved  to  strike  the 
first  part  of  the  second  sentence  of  .sec- 
tion 2  which  reads 

But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentatives m  Congress  the  executive  and 
Judicial  officers  of  a  State  or  members  of 
the  legislature  thereof 

And  to  Insert  In  its  place; 

But  whenever  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion held  under  the  constitution  and  lawn 
of  any  State  for  memt)ers  of  tiie  most 
nvimerous  branch  of  Its  legislature 

So  that  the  second  section,  as  amend- 
ed, would  read: 

Representatives  sh.iU  be  apport  h  ined 
among  the  se". eral  Stages  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  C(iuntlng  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State.  excludniK 
Indians  not  taxed  But  whenever  the  rlgh' 
to  viite  at  any  election  held  under  tlie  con- 
sti'ution  and  1  iws  of  any  State  for  members 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  its  leKlsl.i- 
ture  Is  denied  to  any  of  the  m  ile  inhabitants 
of  such  State 

Senator  Howard  considered  .section  2 
of  thi^  I4th  amendment  to  be  unenforce- 


able m  practice  because  it  lacked  a  uni- 
form standard  such  as  that  in  article  I. 
section  2  of  the  Constitution  prescribing 
the  most  numerous  branch  of — a 
State's—  legislature"  as  the  criterion  for 
Federal  electors 

According  to  Senator  Howard: 

It  app'-ars  to  me  that  It  (section  2  of  the 
14' h  iniendnient  a«  finally  approved  I  intro- 
duces a  rule  which  is  so  uncertain,  so  diffi- 
cult or  pra.  Ileal  application,  as  not  only 
i;rtMtly  to  Increase  the  expenses  of  aacer- 
t.iinm^j;  the  b.isis  of  representation  by  Cun- 
Ifres.s  111  procuring  the  nec^•8^ary  Information, 
but  m  many  cases  the  retvirns  must  be  8<j 
Inaccur.i'e  and  unreliable  as  to  l>e  next  to 
worthless 

And  further: 

One  class  of  quallflcatloi;s  may  by  a  Slate 
be  made  necessary  in  the  election  of  a  Gov- 
ernor: another  set  In  the  election  of  tlie 
meinl>ers  of  the  senate  In  that  State;  an- 
ot.icr  m  the  elect hjn  oi  members  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature, 
anothir  set  of  qualiflcatkjns  may  be  required 
by  the  State  in  the  election  of  lU  several 
Judicial  officers,  another  In  the  election  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  8<j  on  •  •  •  It  Is  a 
system  which  must  •  •  •  necessarily  lead 
to  great  ilfflculty  In  Its  practical  operations 
and  renu.ts.  and  in  many  cases  be  almost  en- 
tirely worthless  for  want  of  the  necessary 
exact  Information  which  Congress  should 
acquire  and  use  In  fixing  the  basis  ( ibid  ,  p 
JOJtf ' 

The  argument  of  Senator  Howard  for 
a  uniform  standard  failed  to  convince 
his  collcaKues.  however,  the  Senator's 
Interpretation  of  section  2  lt««lf — with 
or  without  a  uniform  standard — Is  an 
eloquent  expression  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment s  limitations. 

In  his  words: 

We  know  very  well  that  the  Stales  retain 
the  power  which  they  have  always  p«)68eBsed 
of  reg'.iliting  the  right  of  suffrage  In  the 
States  It  Is  the  theory  of  the  Constitution 
Itself  That  right  has  never  been  taken 
from  them,  nn  endeavor  has  ever  been  made 
to  take  It  from  them,  and  the  theory  of  this 
whole  amendment  Is,  to  leave  the  power  of 
regulating  the  suffrage  with  the  people  or 
legislatures  of  the  States  and  not  to  aasume 
to  regulate  It  by  any  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United   States    (Ibid) 

Senator  Howard.  It  will  be  recalled, 
was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reconstruction;  in  addition,  he  was 
the  recognized  spokesman  for  the  com- 
mittee s  Senate  membership — "20  Years 
of  Congress.  ■  J  H  Blaine.  1884.  page 
207  Consequently,  his  interpretation  of 
the  14th  amendment— particularly  since 
It  was  not  challenged  or  In  any  way  con- 
troverted during  the  debate — carries 
great  authority. 

Reemphasizing  his  position  at  a  later 
date    Senator  Howard  said; 

As  many  of  the  Senators  well  know,  I 
served  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction, who  reported  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives;  and  I  am  not  un- 
familiar with  t.'ie  object  of  that  amendment 
It  w.is  di.st  ussed  at  gre.it  length  before  the 
committee,  and  by  the  committee,  as  well 
as  111  the  Senate,  and  I  feel  constrained  to 
say  here  now  that  this  Is  the  first  time  It 
ever  (vcurred  to  me  that  the  right  to  vote 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  14th  article.  I 
think  such  a  c<->nstructlnn  cannot  be  main- 
tained No  such  thing  was  contemplated  on 
the  part  of  the  conmiittee  which  reported 
the   .imendment,    and   if   1   recollect    rightly, 


nothing  to  that  effect  was  said  In  debate  In 
the  Senate  when  It  was  on  Its  passage. 

One  word  further,  the  construction  -which 
1b  now  sought  to  be  put  upon  the  first  section 
of  this  14th  article,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  plainly 
and  flatly  contradicted  by  what  follows  In 
the  second  section  of  the  same  article.  After 
declaring  In  the  first  section  that  "AH  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  In  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside,"  and  after  declar- 
ing that  "No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
the  second  section  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress,  the  executive  and 
Judicial  ofBcers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of 
the  legislature  thereof,  Is  denied  to  any  of 
the  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State,"  etc. 

These  are  plainly  and  In  the  clearest  possi- 
ble terms  words  recognizing  the  right  of  each 
State  to  regulate  the  suffrage  and  to  Impart 
or  to  declare  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
voters  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  members  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Sir.  can  anything  be  clearer?  Here  Is 
a  plain.  Indubitable  recognition  and  admis- 
sion on  the  very  face  and  by  the  very  terms 
of  this  14tb  amendment  of  the  right  and 
power  of  each  Stat«  to  regtilate  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  (the  Congressional 
Olobe.  40tb  Cong  .  3d  sess  ,  Feb.  8,  1869,  p. 
1003). 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  could  words 
more  clearly  refute  the  absurd  proposi- 
tion that  the  14th  amendment  authorises 
Congreu — whatever  Its  flndlngs — to  set 
positive  voter  quallAcAtlons? 

The  14th  amexxlment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  8,  1866,  by  a  vote  of  33  to 
1 1 .  The  House  approved  the  Senate  ver- 
sion 5  days  later  by  a  vote  of  120  to  32 
uiuler  the  urging  of  Thaddeiu  Stevens, 
"to  take  what  we  can  get  now,  and  hope 
for  better  things  in  further  legislation^' — 
Congressional  Globe,  39th  Congress,  1st 
session,  June  13,  1866,  page  3148. 

In  summary,  the  14th  amendment  re- 
stricted in  part  what  was  initially  an 
absolute  power  of  the  States  under  arti- 
cle I,  section  2  to  determine  the  qualifl- 
cations  of  their  voters.  Subsequent  to 
this  amendment  Congress  could,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  reduce  the  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  of  a  State  that 
denied  the  franchise  to  any  male  citizen 
over  21 .  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  reduce  a  State's  representation 
carries  with  it  no  inference  of  a  more 
extensive  power  to  set  tmlform  voting 
qualifications  such  as  education,  prop- 
erty, and  so  forth,  for  all  States. 

9.    HWrOIT   or  THZ    IBTH   AMZlfDMEITr 

Tlie  "better  things"  to  which  the 
Souths  archantagonist  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens had  referred  were  not  long  In  com- 
ing. 

On  February  17,  1869.  the  Senate  re- 
fused by  an  affirmative  vote  of  31  to  27, 
less  than  the  required  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, to  adopt  House  Joint  Resolution 
402— the  Congressional  Globe,  40th  Con- 
gress. 3d  session,  February  17,  1869.  page 
1300. 

This  resolution  would  have  enacted  the 
15th  amendment  in  the  following  form: 

Sectioh  1.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 


by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  Blarery  of  any  citizen  or  class  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 

enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article.  (Ibid,,  Feb,  3,  1869, 
pp.  827-828). 

However,  immediately  after  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  House  Joint  Resolution,  the 
Senate  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  consider  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8,  introduced  by  Senator 
Stewart,  of  Nevada. 

This  proposal  was  almost  identical  to 
the  House  resolution.    It  provided ; 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation 
(Ibid.,  Feb.  17,  1869.  p.  1300) . 

Senator  Howard  objected  to  the  Stew- 
art proposal  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
United  States  or  any  State  were  specifi- 
cally prevented  from  denying  a  citizen 
the  franchise  because  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  the  Cen- 
tral Ctovemment,  by  Implication  of  this 
restrictive  amendment,  would  be  empow- 
ered to  set  all  remaining  voter  qualiflca- 
tions.   He  argued,  and  I  quote: 

The  Implication  Is  perfectly  Irresistible  In 
the  mind  of  every  Instructed  lawyer  •  •  • 
that,  with  the  exception  of  race,  color,  and 
previous  condition  of  servitude  •  •  •  the 
United  States  may  Impose  whatever  qualifi- 
cations Congress  may  see  fit  to  impose,  both 
upon  the  voter  and  bolder  of  ofBce  In  the 
BUtes  and  in  the  United  States,  and  •  •  • 
prescribe  a  rule  which  shall  exclude  In  the 
States  from  the  right  of  voting  and  holding 
ofllce  every  person  who  shall  not  be  of  a 
particular  religious  creed,  every  person  who 
shall  not  be  of  a  certain  age.  every  person 
who  shall  not  have  been  born  In  some  par- 
ticular locality  (Ibid.,  p.  1301). 

And  further: 

I  think  we  go  far  enough  when  we  say  to 
U\e  black  man.  North  and  South,  "You  shall 
have  the  aame  right  to  vote  as  Is  possessed 
by  the  white  man"  (ibid.,  p.  1303) . 

Senator  Howard  feared,  in  particular, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
peal by  implication  article  VI,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  In  part 
that: 

No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  any  offlee  of  public  trust 
under  the  United  States. 

He  continued: 

Sir,  I  would  not  part  with  that  great 
security  for  human  liberty,  rellgloiu  free- 
dom, for  any  consideration  that  could  be 
addressed  to  me  (ibid) . 
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And  finally: 

I  say  It  is  an  Irresistible  Inference  from  the 
very  language  we  use,  that  In  respect  to  all 
other  qualifications  the  power  Is  given  to 
Congress  to  restrict  voting  and  office  hold- 
ing. They  may  in  any  test  that  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  this  article;  Congress  may  estab- 
lish a  religious  test,  an  educational  test,  a 
property  test,  that  shall  take  effect  •  •  •  In 
any  and  all  of  the  United  States  (Ibid.,  p. 
1304). 

Senator  Eklmunds.  of  Vermont,  how- 
ever, in  response  to  Senator  Howard 
argued  persuasively  that  the  Congress 
was  being  given  no  power — either  direct 
or  Implied — to  regulate  the  qualifications 


of     voters. 
Edmunds: 

To  say  that  because  it  Is  provided  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  deny  to  anybody 
the  rights  of  voting  and  of  being  voted  for 
for  a  particular  reason  It  is  Implied  that 
they  may  and  shtJl  deny  It  for  aU  other  rea- 
sons would  be  equivalent  in  criminal  law 
to  saying  that  a  statute  which  fcjrbade 
murder  and  said  that  no  man  should  commit 
murder  Implied  that  every  man  might  com- 
mit adultery  (Itald,,  p,  1305) . 

And  further : 

Now,  if  Senators  are  right  in  supposing 
that  the  right  to  regiUate  suffrage  and  hold 
office  is  now  with  the  States,  then  when  we 
prohibit  that  regulation  being  made  effective 
upon  certain  points  named  In  this  amend- 
ment we  leave  all  the  rest  of  It  Just  where 
it  was  befcM-e  (Ibid.). 

The  logic  of  Senator  Edmunds  clearly 
represents  the  inttmtion  of  the  Congress. 
If  the  15th  amendment  liad  by  implica- 
tion empowered  the  Central  Government 
to  determine  voter  qualifications,  par- 
ticularly religious  ones,  it  would  never 
have  received  the  required  two-thirds 
majority  of  both  Houses  or  three-fourths 
majority  of  the  States. 

On  February  17. 1869.  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Stewart  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  35  to  11 — ibid.,  p. 
1318.  It  was  first  read  in  the  House  on 
February  20, 1869. 

Congressman  Bingham,  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  moved  to 
broaden  the  amendment  to  Include 
qualifications  regarding  not  only  race, 
color,  and  previous  condition  of  ser- 
vitude, but  also  "nativity,  property,  and 
creed." 

He  argued: 

If  my  amendment  shall  be  adopted  you 
wUl  strike  down  as  well  the  constitutions 
of  other  States,  as  for  example  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  wrongfully  and  luijust- 
ly  discriminates  this  day  by  property  quali- 
fications against  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  native- 
born  citizens. 

He  continued,  and  note  this: 

I  would  have  inserted  the  other  word 
"education,"  but  I  know  that  the  general 
sense  of  the  American  people  Is  so  much 
for  education,  that  chief  defense  of  na- 
tions, that  if  they  will  not  take  care  of  that 
Interest  they  will  take  care  of  nothing 
<lbld.,  Feb.  30,  1M9,  p.  1427). 

And  yet  today,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
faced  with  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the 
States  their  constitutional  power  to  set 
educational  qualifications  for  their 
voters. 

The  House  quickly  adopted  the  Bing- 
ham revision  of  the  Stewart  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  140  to  37,  and  3  days  later 
Senator  Stewart  introduced  this  pro- 
posal in  the  upper  body.  There  it  was 
disagreed  to  by  a  vote  of  32  to  17 — in  the 
same  place,  February  23,  1869,  page  1481. 

Conferees  were  appointed,  and  a  com- 
promise was  reached  whereby  the  House 
agreed  to  drop  the  "nativity,  property 
[and]  creed"  provisions  of  the  Bing- 
ham amendment  in  exchange  for  the 
Senate's  removal  of  the  phrase  "to  hold 
office"  from  the  Stewart  prop>osal — in  the 
same  place,  February  25,  1869,  page  1564. 

On  February  25  and  26.  the  15th 
amendment  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  by  votes  of  144  to  44 
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and  39  to  13— in  the  same  place.  Febru- 
ary 25.  1869.  pages  1563-1564;  February 
26.  1869.  page  1641. 

This  review  of  the  Reconstruction  de- 
bates verifies  my  contention  that  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  gave  Congress 
neither  the  express  nor  the  implied  power 
to  set  voter  qualifications — particularly 
educational  or  religious  ones. 

The  15th  amendment  prohibited 
the  States  from  denying  their  citizens 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  It  did 
not  authorize  the  Congress  to  set  positive 
voter  qualifications  of  any  kind. 

Congress,  therefore,  has  the  power  to 
prohibit,  for  example,  literacy  tests 
which  on  their  face  or  in  their  adminis- 
tration are  used  to  deny  citizens  their 
right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude  How- 
ever. Congress  cannot  draw  from  this 
power  an  implied  power  to  set  a  sixth- 
grade  standard  of  education  as  a  uni- 
form voter  qualification  in  all  States 
This  is  true  regardless  of  the  findings 
which  Congress  may  choose  to  make  In 
setting  its  standard. 

The  Reconstruction  Congress  recog- 
nized the  exclusive  power  of  the  States 
under  article  I,  section  2,  to  determme 
voter  qualifications.  The  15th  amend- 
ment clearly  was  intended  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  States  in  a  single 
respect :  no  longer  could  a  State  prescribe 
qualifications  which  would  deny  a  citi- 
zen the  franchise  because  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude  Be- 
yond that  restriction,  the  exclusive  power 
of  the  States  under  article  I.  section  2 
remains  intact.  Since  S  2750  attempts 
to  impose  a  sixth-grade  literacy  qualifi- 
cation, the  bill  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tion.  It  would  not  ban  literacy  tests 
which  violate  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments:  it  would  ban  the  appli- 
cation of  all  literacy  tests  to  those  who 
have  completed  the  sixth  grade 

The  courts  have  adopted  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
which  is  in  accord  with  the  intention  of 
the  Reconstruction  legislators 

4     COURT  DECISIONS   RE   STATE   VOTER  gCALirlCA- 
TIONS 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Af mor  v  Happersett 
(21  Wall  162  <  1874'  >.  which  established 
that  a  States  denial  of  suffrage  to 
women  was  not  a  violation  of  the  14lh 
amendment  I  also  noted  the  Courts 
refusal  to  declare  unconstitutional  vari- 
ous State  poll  tax  requirements — U.S.  v 
Reese.  92  US  214  (1875'  ;  McPherson  v 
Blacker.  146  US.  1  a892i;  Breedlove  v 
Suttles.  302  U.S.  277;  Butler  v  Thomp- 
son. 341  U.S.  937  <1951». 

With  regard  to  literacy  tests,  the  tar- 
get of  S.  2750.  the  Supreme  Court  held 
in  Williams  v.  Mississipvi  '170  US.  213 
1 1898'  '.  that  a  literacy  test  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  Mississippi  does  not 
in  itself  discriminate  between  the  white 
and  Negro  races  and  does  not  amount  to 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law  secured  by  the  14th  amendment 

Quinn  V  US.  <238  U.S.  347  1915''. 
concluded  that  a  State  may  establish  a 
literacy  test  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
if  It  applies  alike  to  all  citizens  of  the 
State  without  discrimination  as  to  race, 


creed,  or  color.  In  discussing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
States  authority  to  determine  voter 
qualifications,  Chief  Justice  White  said 
at  page  362 : 

Beyond  dmibt  the  amendment  does  not 
tftlce  away  fr.im  the  State  governments  in 
a  general  4en.<te  the  power  over  sufTrnge 
which  has  belonged  t<i  those  governments 
fmm  the  beginning  and  without  the  posses- 
sion "f  which  [Kjwer  the  wh de  fabric  vipun 
whu-h  the  division  of  State  and  Natliaial 
auth'jrity  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
()rgiini/,ation  of  both  government.s  re.st  would 
be  without  support  and  both  the  authority 
of  the  Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to 
the  ground  In  fact,  the  very  command  of 
the  amendment  recognizes  the  p.-ssessliui  of 
the  general  jxiwer  by  the  State,  since  the 
amendment  .seeks  U)  regulate  Its  exercise 
a-s  to  the  particular  subject  with  which  it 
deals. 

And  at  page  366: 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  The  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  ha-,  e  seen  Its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  law- 
ful power  vested  In  It  not  subject  U)  our 
supervision,  and  Indeed.  lt«  validity  is  ad- 
muted 

In  US  V  Reese  '92  US  214  1875'  '. 
which  arose  from  the  indictment  of  two 
municipal  election  inspectors  m  Ken- 
tucky for  refusing  to  accept  the  voto  of 
a  Neyro  citizen,  at  page  20  observed 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  sufTraj^  upon  any  one  It  presents 
the  St.vt«'s.  (jr  the  United  States  hcjwe-.  er 
from  giving  preference  in  this  p.u-tlcular 
to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  an- 
other on  account  of  race  color  or  prcvinu.s 
condition  of  servitude  Before  us  adoption 
this  could  be  done  It  was  as  much  within 
the  power  of  a  State  U)  exclude  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  voting  on  account 
iif  race,  etc  .  as  it  w;t8  on  account  of  age, 
property    or  education       Now  it  is  not 

Lassiter  against  Northampton  County 
Board  uf  Elections,  supra,  reaffirmed  as 
recently  as  1959  that  the  application  of 
a  literacy  test  by  a  State  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  IS  consistent  with  State 
power  under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments if  It  IS  applied  to  all  voters  alike 
irrespective  of  race  or  color,  if  it  is  not 
unfair  on  its  face,  and  if  it  shows  no 
intent  to  effectuate  discrimination 

In  discussing  the  Courts  position  m 
the  Lassiter  case,  Mr  Justice  Douglas 
said ; 

We  come  then  to  the  questi<jn  whether 
a  State  m.iy  consistently  with  the  I4th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to 
all  voters  Irrespective  of  race  or  color 
The  Court  in  Gumn  v  Unxtt'd  Statf<.  supra 
at  366,  disposed  of  the  question  In  a  few 
words  No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  con- 
sidered alone  slnre  as  we  have  seen  Its 
establlshmetu  was  but  the  exercise  by  the 
State  of  a  lawful  power  vestetl  In  It  not 
subject  to  our  supervision,  and  Indeed  Its 
validity  Is  admitted    ' 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  u>  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  Popf  v  IV'i/itams  193  US  6:21, 
633  Mawn  v  Mifoun.  179  US  328.  335. 
absent  of  course  the  discrimination  which 
the  ConstltutUjn  condemns  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 2.  of  the  Constitution  In  Its  provision 
for  the  election  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepreseiUatlves  and  the  17th  amendment  in 
Its  provision  for  the  election  of  Senators  pro- 
vide that  officials  will  be  chosen  "by  the 
people."      Each    provision    goes    on    to    state 


that  'the  electors  In  each  State  ahall  have 
the  quallflcatlorvs  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  moet  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature  '  So  while  the  right  of  sutTrage 
is  established  and  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution {El  parte  Yarbrough.  110  US 
651,  663  665,  Smit'i  v  Albright.  321  US 
649  661  662  I  It  la  subject  to  the  Imposition 
of  State  standards  which  are  not  discrimi- 
natory and  which  do  not  contravene  any 
restriction  that  Congress,  acting  pursuant  to 
Its  constitutional  powers,  has  Imposed.  (See 
United   States  v    Classic.  313   U.S.  2»9.  315  ) 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters  But  there  Is  wide  scope 
for  exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction  Residence 
requirements,  age.  previous  criminal  record 
{Dans  v  flcu.tori,  133  US  333.  345  347)  are 
obvious  examples  Indicating  factors  which 
a  Stale  may  take  into  consideration  In  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  voters  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote 
liUclligent  use  of  the  ballot  Literacy  and 
Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex  as  reports  around  the  world  show 
literacy  and  intelligence  are  obviously  not 
synonymous  Illiterate  |)eople  may  be  IntelU- 
genl  Voters  Yet  In  ovir  society  where  news- 
p.ilKTS.  [>erlodlcals,  b<x)ks,  and  other  printed 
matter  canvass  and  debate  campaign  Issues, 
a  State  might  conclude  that  only  those  who 
are  literate  should  exercise  the  franchise 

Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  \ia  ta.ce. 
m.iy  be  employed  to  jK'rpetuate  that  discrim- 
ination which  the  15th  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  uproot  No  such  Influence  Is 
(  h.irged  here  On  the  other  hand,  a  literacy 
test   nuiy    be   uncon.stltulional  on   \\.%  face 

In  that  connection  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  pointed  to  the  literacy  test  re- 
quirement held  unconstitutional  in 
Dans  V  Schnell.  81  Fed  Supp.  872.  aff'd 
336  U  S    933.  saying  that: 

The  legislative  setting  of  that  provision 
and  the  great  discretion  It  vested  In  the 
registrar  made  clear  that  a  literacy  require- 
ment was  merely  a  device  to  make  racial 
dist^-rtnUnation  easy  We  cannot  make  the 
same  Inference  there  The  present  requlre- 
m-'tit.  applicable  to  members  of  all  races.  Is 
th.it  the  prospective  voters  be  able  to  read 
ai.il  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  of 
N'  rth  Carolina  In  the  English  language  ' 
Hut  seems  to  Us  to  be  one  fair  way  of  de- 
terminlim  whether  a  person  is  literate,  not  a 
calcul.itfd  scheme  to  lay  springes  for  the 
citi/.cn 

As  recently  as  March  26  of  this  year 
Mr    Justice  Douglas  stated  at  page  2  of 
his   concurring   opinion   in  the   case  of 
Raker  against  Carr.  the  unfortunate  re-, 
apportionment  decision: 

That  the  Slates  may  specify  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  Is  Implicit  In  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  1,  which  provides  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  people  and  that  the  electors  (voters' 
In  each  State  sh.ul  have  the  quallhcatlons 
requisite  for  electors  iv(jters)  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legl.<<lature 
ITie  same  provision.  coiUained  In  the  17th 
amendment.  g<jverns  the  election  of  Senator? 

Apparently— for  Justice  Douglas  at 
least — article  I,  section  2.  has  lost  none 
of  its  original  and  true  meaning.  He 
continues: 

Wlthm  llmlt.s  those  qualifications  may  be 
f^xe<l  by  State  law  (See  Lassitrr  v  North- 
ampton Election  Board.  360  US  43,  &0-51  ) 
Yft,  ivs  stated  In  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110 
US  651,  663  664.  thoee  who  vole  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  "owe  their  right  to 
vote  to  the  State  law  In  any  sense  which 
makes  the  exercise  of  the  right  Ui  depend 
exclusively    upon   the    law   of   the   State." 
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Clearly  these  "limits"  are  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  14th.  15th,  and 
19th  amendments,  none  of  which — as  I 
have  shown — authorizes  Congress  to  set 
voter  qualifications.  The  word  "ex- 
clusively" no  more  than  underlines  the 
constitutional  prohibition  that  States 
may  not  deny  the  franchise  to  citizens 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  sex. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  continues: 

Tlie  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  voters  and  thus  override 
State  law  is  not  in  Issue  here. 

I  submit  that  this  statement  by  Jus- 
tice Douglas  does  not,  as  some  might 
assume,  show  an  inclination  on  his  part 
to  accept  as  constitutional — were  It  to 
become  law— a  bill  such  as  S.  2750. 
Rather,  this  jurist  appears  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  customary  judicial  technique 
of  deferring  consideration  of  an  Issue 
not  presently  a  "case  or  controversy"  be- 
fore the  Court  until  such  a  time — if 
ever — as  the  issue  might  arise. 

The  cases  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred are  significant  in  that  they  con- 
1^  firm  beyond  any  doubt  the  power  of  the 
States  under  article  I.  section  2,  to  em- 
ploy literacy  tests  which  on  their  face 
or  in  their  administration  do  not  violate 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 

a     "APPROPTlIAT«  LEGiai-ATIOH" 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments  au- 
thorize Congress  to  enforce  these  amend- 
ments by  enacting  "appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

The  word  "appropriate"  has  an  indef- 
inite meaning.  What  one  man  may 
regard  as  appropriate — that  Is,  suitable, 
fit.  or  proper — another  may  not. 

Nevertheless,  "appropriate"  has  cer- 
tain boundaries  of  definition  and  appli- 
cation beyond  which  It  cannot  be  ex- 
tended. Congress  could  not  rely  upon 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  in  pass- 
ing legislation  totally  unrelated  to  the 
purposes  of  these  amendments. 

We  may  go  a  step  further.  It  would 
also  be  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to 
rely  upon  its  limited  power  under  the 
15th  amendment  in  enacting  legislation 
which  would  have  a  much  broader 
application. 

In  Karem  v.  U.S  .  121  Fed.  Rep.  250 
1 1903) ,  a  decision  quashing  a  conspiracy 
indictment,  the  Court  said  at  page  255: 

The  16th  amendment  is  therefore  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  powers  of  the  States  In  the 
execution  of  their  otherwise  unlimited  right 
to  prescribe  the  qualification  of  voters  In 
their  own  elections,  and  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enforce  this  limitation  Is  necessarily 
limited  to  legislation  appropriate  to  the  cor- 
rection of  any  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  condition.  The  afflrmatlve 
right  to  vote  In  such  elections  Is  still  de- 
pendent up>on  and  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State,  the  power  of  the 
State  to  prescribe  qualification  being  limit- 
ed in  only  one  particular.  The  right  of 
the  voter  not  to  be  discriminated  against  at 
such  elections  on  account  of  race  or  color  Is 
the  only  right  protected  by  this  amendment, 
and  that  right  is  a  very  different  right  from 
the  affirmative  right  to  vote. 

There  are  certain  very  obvious  limitations 
ui)on  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  article:  First,  leg- 
islation authorised  by  the  amendment  must 
he  addressed  to  State  action  In  some  form. 
or  through  some  agency:  second.  It  must  be 
limited  to  dealing  with  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  condition. 


This  case  erects  certain  boundaries 
within  which  "appropriate  legislation" 
under  the  15th  ajnendment  must  reside. 
In  particular,  we  find  that,  "appropriate 
legislation  is  limited  to  the  subject  of 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  condition" — page  258.  The  Court 
continued  at  page  259: 

Section  5508  has  for  its  object  the  punish- 
ment of  all  persons  who  conspire  to  prevent 
the  free  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege 
secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  Con- 
gress, without  regard  to  whether  the  persons 
so  conspiring  are  private  Individuals  or  of- 
ficials exercising  the  power  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  State.  Neither  does  it  draw 
any  distinction  between  a  conspiracy  di- 
rected against  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  based  upon  race  or  color,  and  a 
conspiracy  not  so  grounded.  It  is  therefore 
not  legislation  appropriate  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the   15th  amendment. 

The  observation  of  the  Court  that  Con- 
gress did  not  "draw  any  distinction  be- 
tween a  conspiracy  directed  against  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  based 
upon  race  or  color,  and  a  conspiracy  not 
so  grounded,"  is  very  significant.  Pre- 
sumably if  Congress  did  not  "draw  any 
dLstinction  between  a  literacy  test  di- 
rected against  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  based  upon  race  or  color,  and  a 
literacy  test  not  so  grounded,"  the  legis- 
lation  would   also  be   inappropriate. 

The  Karem  case  relies  in  part  on  the 
earlier  Supreme  Court  csise  of  United 
States  against  Reese,  supra. 

In  the  Reese  case  the  Court  held  un- 
constitutional two  sections  of  a  Federal 
statute  punishing  election  oflQcers  who 
should  refuse  to  any  person  lawfully  en- 
titled to  do  so  tlie  right  to  cast  his  vote 
at  an  election.  The  Court  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Congress  could  punish  such 
denial  at  a  State  election  only  when  it 
was  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Here,  as  in  the  Karem  case,  a  Federal 
law  was  deemed  not  to  be  "appropriate 
legislation."  The  Court  observed  at 
page  218: 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  the  act 
now  under  consideration  Is  "appropriate  leg- 
islation" for  that  purpose.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject 
of  voting  at  State  elections  rests  upon  this 
amendment.  The  effect  of  article  I,  section 
4.  of  the  Constitution,  in  respect  to  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  is  not  now 
under  consideration.  It  has  not  been  con- 
tended, nor  can  It  be.  that  the  amendment 
confers  authority  to  impose  penalties  for 
every  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote 
of  a  qualified  elector  at  State  elections.  It 
is  only  when  the  wrongful  refusal  at  such 
an  election  Is  because  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  that  Congress 
can  Interfere,  and  provide  for  its  punish- 
ment. If,  therefore,  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  act  are  beyond  that  limit, 
they  are  unauthorized. 

And  at  pages  220,  221 : 

But  when  we  go  beyond  the  third  section, 
and  read  the  fourth,  we  find  there  no  words 
of  limitation,  or  reference  even,  that  can  be 
construed  as  manifesting  any  Intention  to 
confine  its  provisions  to  the  terms  of  the 
15th  amendment.  That  section  has  for  Its 
object  the  punishment  of  all  persons,  who, 
by  force,  bribery,  etc..  hinder,  delay,  etc., 
any  person  from  qualifying  or  voting.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts,  we  feel  compelled  to 
say,  that.  In  our  opinion,  the  language  of  the 
third  and  fourth  sections    (of   the  statute) 


does  not  confine  their  operation  to  unlawful 
discriminations  on  account  of  race,  etc.  If 
Congress  had  the  power  to  provide  generally 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  unlawfully 
Interfere  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  without  regard  to  such  dis- 
crimination, the  language  of  these  sections 
(of  the  statute)  would  be  broad  enough  for 
that  purpose. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  must,  therefore,  decide  that  Congress 
has  not  as  yet  provided  by  "appropriate  leg- 
islation" for  the  punishment  of  the  offenses 
charged  in  the  indictment. 

In  James  v.  Bowman,  190  U.S.  127 
(1903),  the  Court  noted  at  pages  139,  140 
that: 

A  statute  which  purports  to  punish  purely 
Individual  action  cannot  be  sustained  as  an 
appropriate  exercise  of  the  power  conferred 
by  the  15th  amendment  upon  Congress  to 
prevent  action  by  the  State  through  some 
one  or  more  of  its  official  representatives,  and 
that  an  indictment  which  charges  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude  is  likewise 
destitute  of  support  by  such  amendment. 

But  the  contention  moet  earnestly  pressed 
is  that  Congress  has  ample  power  In  respect 
to  elections  of  Representatives  in  Congress; 
that  the  election  which  was  held,  and  at 
which  this  bribery  took  place,  was  such  an 
election;  and  that  therefore  under  such  gen- 
eral power  this  statute  and  this  indictment 
can  be  sustained.  The  difficulty  with  this 
contention  is  that  Congress  has  not  by  this 
section  acted  In  the  exercise  of  such  power. 
It  is  not  legislation  in  respect  to  elections 
of  Federal  officers,  but  is  leveled  at  all  elec- 
tions. State  or  Federal,  and  it  does  not  pur- 
port to  punish  bribery  of  any  voter,  but 
simply  of  those  named  In  the  15th  amend- 
ment. On  Its  face  it  is  clearly  an  attempt 
to  exercise  power  supposed  to  be  conferred 
by  the  15th  amendment  in  respect  to  all 
elections,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  the  gen- 
eral control  by  Congress  over  particular 
elections.  To  change  this  statute,  enacted 
to  punish  bribery  of  persons  named  in  the 
15th  amendment  at  all  elections,  to  a  statute 
punishing  bribery  of  any  voter  at  certain 
elections  would  be  In  effect  judicial  legisla- 
tion. 

And  at  page  142: 

Congress  has  no  power  to  punish  bribery 
at  all  elections.  The  limits  of  Its  power  are 
In  respect  to  elections  In  which  the  Nation 
is  directly  interested,  or  in  which  some  man- 
date of  the  National  Constitution  is  dis- 
obeyed, and  courts  are  not  at  liberty  to  take 
a  criminal  statute,  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  terms  and  in  these  terms  beyond 
the  power  of  Congress,  and  change  it  to  fix 
some  particular  transaction  which  Congress 
might  have  legislated  for  if  it  had  seen  fit. 

United  States  against  Reese,  supra, 
was  last  referred  to  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  U.S.  v.  Raines.  362  U.S.  17 
(1960) ,  an  action  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  enjoin  public  ofDcials  of  a 
State  from  discriminating  against  Negro 
citizens  desiring  to  vote. 

In  United  States  against  Reese,  it  will 
be  recalled,  the  Court  declared  two  sec- 
tions of  a  Federal  law  unconstitutional 
since  they  were  not  confined  in  their  op- 
eration to  unlawful  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  condition.  The 
defendants  in  the  circuit  court  were 
State  inspectors  in  a  municipal  election 
who  had  refused  to  receive  a  Negro's 
vote,  creating  a  factual  situation  which 
placed  this  incident  clearly  within  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  correct  by  "ap- 
propriate legislation"  under  the  15th 
amendment. 
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The  Raines  case  questions  not  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Reese  Court  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  was  too  broad  but  rather  the 
advisability  of  reaching  such  a  conclu- 
sion when  the  circumstances  themselves 
were  within  the  boundaries  prescribed  by 
the  15th  amendment. 

Referring  to  United  States  agamst 
Reese,  the  Court  said  at  page  22  : 

Perhaps  cases  can  be  put  where  their  ap- 
plication to  a  criminal  statute  wuuld  neces- 
sitate such  a  revision  of  its  text  as  to  create 
a  situation  In  which  the  statute  no  longer 
ga-e  an  intelligible  warning  of  the  cuiUutt 
it  prohibited 

And  at  pages  24  and  25 : 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  cases  where  this 
Ckjurt  has  not  applied  with  perfect  con- 
sistency these  rules  for  avoiding  unnecessary 
constitutional  determinations,  and  we  do  nut 
mean  to  say  that  every  case  we  have  cited  for 
various  exceptions  to  their  application  waa 
considered  to  turn  on  the  exception  stated, 
or  is  perfectly  Justified  by  It.  The  district 
court  relied  prinuurlly  on  United  States  v 
Reeae.  supra.  As  we  have  indicated,  that 
decision  may  have  drawn  support  from  the 
assumption  that  IX  the  court  had  not  passed 
on  the  statutes  vaiidity  in  toto  It  would 
have  left  standing  a  criminal  statute  Inca- 
pable of  giving  fair  warning  of  Its  prohibi- 
tions. But  to  the  extent  Reese  did  depend 
on  an  approach  Inconsistent  with  what  we 
thlnlc  the  better  one  and  the  one  established 
by  the  weightiest  of  the  subsequent  caies. 
we  cannot  follow  It  here. 

Accordingly,  if  the  complaint  here  called 
for  an  application  of  the  statute  clearly  con- 
stitutional under  the  15th  amendment, 
that  should  have  been  an  end  to  the 
question  of  constitutionality.  And  as  to 
the  application  of  the  statute  called  for  by 
the  complaint,  whatever  precisely  may  be  the 
reach  of  the  15th  amendment,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  conduct  charged^discrlmlna- 
tlon  by  State  offlcials,  within  the  course  of 
their  official  duties,  against  the  voting  rights 
of  U.S  citizens,  on  grounds  of  race  or  color — 
is  certainly,  as  "State  action"  and  the 
clearest  form  of  it.  subject  to  the  ban  of  that 
amendment,  and  that  legislation  designed 
to  deal  with  such  discrimination  l.s  ".ippro- 
prlale  legislation"  under  It. 

In  short,  confronted  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  restrict  the  ""appropriate  legis- 
lation" determination  of  the  Reese  case 
the  Court  in  United  States  against 
Raines  chose  instead  to  criticize  it 
merely  as  having  been  an  "unnecessary 
constitutional  determination.  " 

These  cases  establish  certain  limita- 
tions upon  the  power  of  Congress  in  its 
enactment  of  'appropriate  legislation.  ' 
They  show  an  unwillingness  on  the 
Court's  behalf  to  uphold  congressional 
legislation  passed  under  the  enforcement 
clause  of  the  15th  amendment  when 
this  legislation  is  too  broad  or  too  re- 
motely related  to  race,  color,  or 
condition. 

And  what  is  the  relationship  between 
these  cases  and  S.  2750?  This  bill  would 
prohibit  the  denial  to  any  person  other- 
wise qualified  by  law  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  his  performance  in  any  ex- 
amination, whether  for  literacy  or  other- 
wise, if  such  other  person  has  completed 
the  sixth  primary  grade." 

In  short.  State  literacy  tests  adminis- 
tered tQ  students  who  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade  would  be  eliminated  re- 
gardless of  their  relationship  to  race, 
color,  or  condition :  and  a  uniform  sixth- 
grade  standard  would  be  applied  across 


the  board  in  all  Federal  elections  in  a!l 
States.  What  could  he  broader  or  mort> 
unrelated  to  the  15th  amendment? 

S.  2750  would  not  prohibit  State  liter- 
acy tests  which  on  their  face  or  in  then- 
application  deprive  cilizens  of  the  right 
to  vote  t)ecause  of  race,  color,  or  condi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  this  bill  would 
prohibit  the  adimniitration  of  all  liti'i  - 
acy  tests  to  all  citizons  who  have  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade.  I,  therefore, 
submit  that  this  bill  cannot  stand. 

At  the  very  least,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  maladminLstration  of  literacy  test.s 
is  so  widespread  as  to  constitute  the  ac- 
tual standard  and  that  Congress  ha.s  no 
available  remedy  to  correct  this  adminis- 
trative problem  other  than  by  passing  a 
general  corrt^ctive  Federal  statute,  such 
as  S    2750 

The     maladmini.stration     of     literary 
tests,   however,   is   not  widespread.     No 
charge  has  been  made  a^rainst  Virginia 
The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in 
its  1961  report  on  voting  states  that: 

In  1961.  th<>n.  the  problem  of  denlaln  of 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  rare  apfiears  to 
occur  In  only  8  Southern  State.s  •  •  •  Even 
in  these  8  tjt.ites.  however,  with  a  U.)tal  of 
3,737.24-2  nonwhltes  of  voting  age,  some 
1014.4.54  noii*hltes  are  registered  to  vote 
Moreover.  d!s<  rlmlnatl'm  against  Negro  suf- 
frage does  not  appear  to  prevail  In  every 
county  In  any  of  these  States  The  Commis- 
sion has  found  that  in  (three  of  these 
States],  It  Is  limited  to  only  a  few  isolated 
counties  I  1961  US.  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights  Report,  "Voting,"  p    22) 

Even  if  w?  assume  widespread  State 
abuses,  I  car  not  conceive  of  anyone's  se- 
riously arguing  that  the  pres<'nt  20- 
odd  civil  and  criminal  statutes  are  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  problem:  however, 
I  will  disciis.?  this  matter  later 

The  Attorney  General  recently  in  hear- 
ings on  S.  2750  before  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  observed : 

This  legislation  does  not  set  the  quall- 
flcallons  of  these  voters  It  merely  sets 
the  test,  the  testing  of  these  qualifications 
And,  In  my  Judgment,  that  is  clearly  con- 
stitutional. 

If  we  were  setting  the  qualiticiitions  for 
the  indivldua  s  then.  I  believe,  that  It  would 
be  unconstitutional  and  would  require  a 
constltutiona:  amendment 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral believej  the  Federal  Government  s 
"settir\g  the  qualifications  for  individ- 
uals would  be  unconstitutional."" 

His  position,  however,  that  '"this  leg- 
islation does  not  set  the  qualifications  of 
voters"  is,  I  feel,  completely  unrealistic. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sixth  grade  as  a  conclusive 
standard  of  literacy  can  be  anything 
but  a  vote;-  qualification.  Clearly.  S. 
2750  extend.',  the  franchi.se  to  any  citizen 
who.  after  meeting  other  State  require- 
ments, can  submit  evidence  of  having 
completed  the  sixth  grade.  If  this  is 
not  a  voter  qualification,  what  is? 

I  can  only  refer  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  staU'ment  of  that  able  Justice. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  in  VS.  v. 
Johnson.  221  U.S.  488,  remarked  at  page 
496,  that,  "the  meaning  of  a  .sentence  is 
to  be  felt  ra'.her  than  to  be  proved.  '  Or 
as  we  read  .n  Matthew  7:  20:  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shull  know  them.'" 


•     CONCLUSIVE    iniKSLMPTIONS 

Conclusive  presimiptions  are  not  gen- 
erally favored  by  the  courts.  They  have 
on  several  occasions  been  held  to  be  ar- 
bitrary, capricious,  unreasonable,  and. 
therefore,  unconstitutional  under  the 
due  process  clauses  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments. 

I  will  review  briefly  three  cases  In 
v\hich  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on 
irrebuttable  presumptions. 

InManley  v.  Georcrta.  279  U.S.  1  <1»28). 
a  Georgia  statute  declared  that  every 
in.solvency  of  a  bank  shall  be  deemed 
fraudulent  and  the  president  and  di- 
rectors punished  by  imprisonment  This 
presumption  was  held  to  corifUct  with 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  Court  stating  at  page  6: 

A  statute  creating  a  presumption  that  Is 
arbitnu-y  or  that  operates  to  deny  a  fair 
<>P(H)rtuiiuy  to  repel  It  violates  the  due  pro- 
ces.s  tl.iuse  of  the  14tli  amendment. 

In  Hctner  v  Donnan,  285  U.S.  312 
(1932).  the  Court  held  unconstitutional 
a  provision  of  the  Revenue  Act  which 
creatt>d  a  conclusive  presumption  that 
gifts  made  within  2  years  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  donor  were  made  In  con- 
templation of  death  and  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  donors  estate.  Justice 
Sutherland  noted  at  page  325  that  "a 
statute  which  miposes  a  tax  upon  an  as- 
sumption of  fact  which  the  taxpayer  is 
forbidden  to  controvert,  is  so  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  that  It  cannot 
stand.  " 

An  excellent  example  of  the  Court's 
view  toward  such  statutes  may  be  found 
in  Tut  v.  United  States.  319  US.  463 
'  1913' .  Tills  case  involved  a  section  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  which  con- 
tiiined  a  presumption  tliat  from  a  pris- 
oner's prior  conviction  of  a  crime  and 
his  present  possession  of  a  firearm  or 
ammunition  it  would  be  presumed  that 
he  received  the  article  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  Although  the  pre- 
sumption was  rebuttable,  the  language 
of  the  Court  is  very  pertinent  to  the  in- 
stant problem.    On  page  467  it  declared: 

The  due  proce.ss  clauses  of  the  5th  and 
14th  amendments  set  limits  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  or  that  of  a  State  legislature 
to  m.Tke  the  proof  of  one  fact  or  group  of 
facts  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  ulti- 
mate  fact  on   which   guilt  Is  predicated. 

The  Court  continues  on  pages  467  and 
468: 

Under  our  decisions,  a  statutory  presump- 
tion cannot  be  sustained  If  there  be  no  ra- 
tional connection  between  the  fact  proved 
and  the  ultimate  fact  presumed.  U  the  in- 
ference of  the  one  from  proof  of  the  other 
Is  arbitrary  because  of  lack  of  connection 
between  the  two  In  common  exp>erlence. 
This  u  not  to  say  that  a  valid  presumption 
may  not  be  created  upon  a  view  of  relation 
broader  than  that  a  Jury  might  take  tn  a 
specific  Ciise.  But  where  the  inference  is  so 
strained  as  not  to  have  a  reasonable  relation 
to  the  circumstances  of  life  as  we  know 
them.  It  Is  not  competent  for  the  legislature 
to  create  It  as  a  rule  governing  the  proce- 
dure of  Courts 

The  standard  set  by  S.  2750  would,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  be  a  conclusive  presump- 
tion of  literacy.  Consequently,  once  a 
voter  had  submitted  his  sixth-grade  cer- 
tificate of  education  to  a  registrar,  the 
presumption  of  his  literacy  would  be 
irrebuttable. 
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But  is  It  true  that  everyone  with  a 
sixth-grade  education  is  literate?  An 
analysis  of  the  widespread  use  of  "social 
promotion"  programs  in  the  schools  il- 
lustrates the  absence  of  a  causal  con- 
nection between  literacy  and  completion 
of  the  sixth  grade. 

In  this  cormectlon  I  would  like  to  quote 
several  passages  from  recent  material 
published  by  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  December  1958  pamphlet  entitled 
""School  Marks  and  Promotions,"  the  as- 
.stKiation  indicates  at  page  17: 

Some  educators  believe  that  the  system  of 
fixed  grades  based  on  achievement  Is  much 
too  arbitrary  and  that  the  means,  such  as 
retention,  used  to  enforce  the  system  have 
definitely  detrimental  effects  on  the  pupils 
who  do  not  fit  Into  the  administrative  pat- 
tern. These  educators,  therefore,  recommend 
the  ungraded  school,  in  which  the  problem 
of  promotion  is  not  t.  key  one  as  it  1^  In  the 
typical  school  today. 

What  of  these  ungraded  schools  which, 
by  definition,  have  no  sixth  grade?  Are 
there  to  be  standardized  Federal  tests 
administered  to  students  of  such 
schools — tests  the  successful  completion 
of  which  create  a  conclusive  presumption 
of  literacy?  And  how  long  will  it  be 
before  a  passing  mark  on  this  Federal 
literacy  test  by  a  prospective  voter  from 
any  type  of  sch(X)l — or  perhaps  no 
school — will  be  Irrebuttable  evidence  of 
literacy? 

One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  foresee 
a  Federal  literacy  test  If  Congress  takes 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  by  adopt- 
ing S.  2750. 

The  pamphlet  continues : 

Just  as  other  qualities  besides  scholarship 
are  now  being  evaluated  and  reported  to 
parents,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  con- 
sider these  other  factors  in  promotion.  The 
all-round  development  of  the  individual  pu- 
pil is  considered.  Some  pupils  need  to  work 
with  those  of  their  own  age  in  order  to  work 
to  their  best  ability,  for  others  thU  consid- 
eration is  not  as  important.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  within  each  school  system 
a  definite  set  of  factors  influencing  promo- 
tion be  agreed  upon  and  that  each  teacher 
take  these  factors  into  consideration  in  form- 
ing his  Judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular pupil  should  be  promoted. 

Recent  studies  cast  doubt  on  the  wisdom 
of  nonpromotion.  Not  only  may  retention 
have  actually  harmful  effects  on  the  pupil 
because  of  his  feeling  of  failure  and  rejec- 
tion, but  also  it  may  not  even  accomplish 
the  academic  goals  toward  which  It  is  aimed. 

In  a  NEA  research  memo  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1959  the  autliors  noted  at  page  5: 

Some  schools  have  maintained  that  In 
order  to  preserve  grade  standards,  they  had 
to  fall  pupils  who  did  not  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory level  of  achievement.  This  idea  fits 
in  which  the  concept  of  education  as  an 
obstacle  course  whone  purpose  Is  to  elimi- 
nate all  the  Intellectually  unfit  and  preserve 
the  last  laps  of  the  course  for  the  intellec- 
tually elite.  Whether  or  not  this  view  la 
philosophically  sound  will  not  be  discussed 
here,  but  even  for  the  achievement  of  this 
goal,  nonpromotion  li  likely  to  be  unsuccess- 
ful. 

The  memorandum  continues  at  page 

7: 

If  the  effects  of  failure  are  likely  to  be 
bad.  Is  the  answer  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
motion of  all  pupils?  Some  schools  have 
attempted    a    100-percent    promotion    plan, 

and  others  maintain  a  chronological  aee.  or 


'social  iH-omotion'  plan.  Social  promotion 
does  not  entirely  eliminate  nonpromotion, 
but  it  attempts  to  keep  the  child  moving 
along  with  his  approximate  age  group,  oc- 
casionally by  setting  an  arbitrary  limit  on 
the  number  of  times  he  may  be  retained. 
Several  writers  suggest  that  these  plans  may 
also  have  bad  effects  although  they  may  not 
be  as  unfortunate  or  as  numerous  as  those 
that  result  from  continual  nonpromotion. 
The  problem,  therefore,  becomes  one  of 
avoiding  the  bad  effects  of  both  nonpro- 
motion and  100-percent,  or  chronological -age 
promotion. 

And  further  at  page  8 : 

All  the  studies  reviewed  here  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  simple  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  failure.  A  school  that  adopts  a  plan 
of  automatically  retaining  In  a  grade  all 
children  who  do  not  meet  standards,  or  of 
promoting  all  children  no  matter  what  their 
achievement,  without  considering  individual 
cases,  is  not  fumiDng  Its  responsibility  to 
society.  In  light  of  present  evidence,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  nonpromotion  should 
be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  and  be  recog- 
nized  as   the   serious   measure    that   It  is. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an- 
other NEA  research  memo  dated  Decem- 
ber 1960.    This  report  states  at  page  3: 

Most  commonly,  school  districts  reported 
that  promotion  is  based  on  an  individual 
study  of  each  pupil  and  a  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  which  may  be  Involved  in  order 
to  serve  his  best  interests.  This  was  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  almost  80  percent  of  the 
respondents.  Slightly  less  than  one-flfth 
still  base  promotion  only  on  meeting  aca- 
demic standards,  with  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  years  a  pupil  will  be  retarded. 

I  do  not  presimie  to  be  an  authority 
on  the  merits  of  "social  promotion"  in 
grade  schools.  Like  most  people,  how- 
ever, I  have  my  opinions  on  the  matter 
and  these  include  the  view  that  not  only 
sixth  grade  graduates  but  the  average 
high  school  graduate  knows  little  history 
and  is  a  poor  speller. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  tried  to  point 
out,  the  movement  of  a  student  toward 
the  goal  of  literacy  is  but  one — and  ap- 
parently a  minor — consideration  in  de- 
termining whether  he  will  be  promoted. 
Consequently,  the  conclusive  presump- 
tion which  S.  2750  would  impose  with  re- 
gard to  literacy  is  no  more  conclusive 
in  fact  than  the  presumption  in  Heiner 
against  Donnan,  supra,  regarding  gifts 
made  in  contemplation  of  death. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  observes  in  its  April  1962 
pamphlet  entitled  "Indicators,"  that: 

Persons  with  low  educational  attaliunent 
have  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  economic 
and  social  needs  of  modern  society.  They 
have  limited  adaptabUity  to  changing  re- 
quirements for  employment,  and  they  fre- 
quently are  rejected  for  military  service. 
Those  who  lack  an  education  extending  be- 
yond elementary  school  are  deprived  of  many 
opportunities  for  personal  development  and 
participation  in  community  affairs.  Often 
they  cannot  avoid  unemployment  and  de- 
pendency. 

This,  of  persons  whose  education  has 
extended,  no  doubt  In  some  instances, 
beyond  the  seventh  grade.  I  reswl  fur- 
ther: 

Persons  who  have  less  than  5  years  of  for- 
mal schooling  thus  lack,  by  and  large,  the 
background  for  effective  performance  as 
employees  and  as  citizens.  For  these  reasons 
they  are  frequently  called  functional  illiter- 
ates. 


Clearly  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween a  person  with  5  years  or  less  of 
schooling  and  one  whose  education  has 
extended  through  the  sixth  grade.  The 
standard  set  by  S.  2750  is,  therefore,  but 
one  grade  above  functional  illiteracy. 

The  resulting  situation — were  S.  2750 
constitutional — magnifies  the  fiaws  in 
this  bill;  for  presumably  if  the  Federal 
Government  could  under  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  set  one  positive  voter 
qualification,  it  could  under  the  same 
authority  set  them  all.  For  example.  If 
Congress  were  to  find  that  require- 
ments as  to  residence,  age,  property, 
lack  of  criminal  conviction,  and  so  forth, 
were  being  used  by  States  to  disfranchise 
voters  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  con- 
dition, it,  under  this  thinking,  would 
have  the  constitutional  authority  to  set 
uniform,  positive  voter  requirements 
thereby  controlling  the  entire  electoral 
process.  This  was  never  anticipated  by 
the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  or  by  the 
legislators  who  considered  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments. 

Over  the  years  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  representing  the 
State  of  'Virginia  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
objected  on  numerous  occasions  to  en- 
croachments of  the  Central  Government 
on  States  rights.  I  have  repeatedly 
cited  as  authority  for  my  position  the 
10th  amendment  which  provides: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  proposed 
legislation  under  which  Congress  not 
only  would  exercise  powers  never  sp>e- 
cifically  delegated  to  it,  but  also  would 
enter  a  field  specifically  reserved  to  the 
States.  Clearly,  S.  2750  cannot  be  jus- 
tified under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments; it  would  be  a  reprehensible  in- 
vasion of  the  States  jxjwer  under  article 
I,  section  2,  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  voters. 

PXTBUC     POLICT     OBJBCnONS    TO     S.     2  750 

A.    LITIXACT      TESTS      AKD     NATtTRALIZATION 

RKQTTIKEMXNT8 

It  has  been  argued  that  many  States 
set  too  high  a  standard  for  their  voters. 
In  my  opinion,  higher  standards  would 
give  us  better  government. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  State  requires 
more  of  Its  voters  than  does  the  United 
States  itself  of  those  who  would  become 
naturalized  citizens. 

I  refer  to  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1959  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  entitled 
"United  States  Naturalization  Require- 
ments, a  Brief  Summary  of  Oeneral 
Provisions." 

Under  "Petition  for  Naturalization," 
beginning  on  page  6,  the  pamphlet  states 
that  an  applicant  must  understand  Eng- 
lish and  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  words  in  ordinary  usage  in  that 
language.  He  must  know  how  to  sign 
his  name  in  English.  By  any  interpre- 
tation this  is  a  literacy  test. 

In  addition,  he  is  required  to  have  re- 
sided continuously  in  the  United  States 
for  at  least  5  years.  He  must  be  a  per- 
son of  good  moral  character.  F\irther- 
more,  he  must  be  attached  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  well   disposed  to   the  good 
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order  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States.  He  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
%  knowledge  and  vmderstanding  of  the 
history,  and  of  the  principles  and  form 
of  government,  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  consider 
these  naturalization  requirements  ex- 
cessive. To  protect  the  Nations  secu- 
rity and  to  preserve  the  high  standard 
of  its  electorate,  the  United  States  must 
discharge  its  obligation  to  its  present  and 
future  citizens  by  naturalizing  only 
those  who  meet  requirements  of  the 
type  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet. 

Must  a  State,  which  is  equally  sov- 
ereign in  its  sphere  and  which  has  a 
similar  obligation  to  its  citizens,  be 
denied  the  right  to  prescribe  require- 
ments for  its  electorate?  If  it  is  in  the 
Nation's  best  interests  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  require  that  a  natural- 
ized citizen  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
understand  the  Constitution,  can  it  be 
detrimental  for  a  State  to  require  that 
Its  citizens  meet  similar  standards  before 
they  are  given  the  franchise? 

B      "AllBrrRAlT     DENIALS"    AND  •INADEQUATE 
STATU  T«S" 

Section  1 '  c  •  of  S.  2750  states ; 

Congress  further  finds  that  many  persons 
have  been  subjected  to  arbitrary  and  unrea- 
sonable voting  restrictions  on  account  of 
ttielr  race  or  color;  that  literacy  tests  and 
other  performance  examinations  have  been 
used  extensively  to  effect  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable denials  of'  the  right  to  vote,  and 
that  existing  statutes  are  Inadequate  i'> 
assure  that  all  qualified  persons  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  vote. 

As  authority  for  such  sweeping  find- 
ings, the  sponsors  of  S.  2750  presumably 
are  relying  on  part  I  of  the  1961  US 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Report  The 
Commission  at  page  137  of  the  report 
offers  its  own  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution regarding  the  power  of  the 
States  to  determine  voter  quahficaticns: 

The  US.  Constitution  leaves  to  the  States 
the  power  to  set  the  qualifications  for  voters 
In  Federal.  a.s  well  as  SUte.  elections  This 
power  Is  not.  however,  unlimited.  The  15th 
amendment  prohibits  the  States  from  deny- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  any  citizen  on 
grounds  of  race  or  color,  and  empowers  the 
Congress  to  enforce  this  prohibition  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

With  this,  no  constitutional  authority 
would  argue;  however,  it  is  here  that  the 
Commission  leaves  the  realm  of  fact  and 
begins  to  speculate.  The  report  con- 
tinues : 

Therefore,  if  Congress  found  that  particii- 
lar  voter  qualifications  were  applied  by 
States  In  a  manner  that  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  grounds  of  race.  It  would  appear  to 
have  the  power  under  the  15th  amendment 
to  enact  leglslatlun  prohibiting  use  of  such 
qualifications. 

How  can  a  mere  finding  by  Congress 
that  a  particular  set  of  circumstances 
exist  give  it  the  power  to  legislate  re- 
garding these  circumstances?  If  the 
Congress  were  to  "find*  that  a  State 
court  had  in  a  particular  case  denied  to 
a  citizen  his  rights  under  these  amend- 
ments, could  Congress  "legislate "  the 
State  courts  out  of  existence? 

Article  III,  section  1.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provid??s: 

Skction  1  The  Judicial  Power  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  vested  In  one  sxipreme 
Court,   and    In   such    Inferior   Courts    as    the 


Congress  maj   from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish. 

It  is  for  the  courts  to  decide  through 
their  interpretation  of  State  voter  quah- 
fication  provisions— and  not  for  the 
Congress  to  dnd — whether  "persons  have 
been  subjected  to  arbitrary  and  unrea- 
.sonable  voting  restrictions  on  account  of 
their  race  or  color." 

Congress  cannot  by  any  finding  giant 
Itself  power,  as  the  Commission's  report 
would  sugge.st.  If  Congre.ss  does  not 
j)ossess  the  con.stitutional  power  to  enact 
legislation .  it  cannot  bestow  this  power 
upon  itself  by  making  certain  findings 

Continuing  its  indictment  of  the 
States,  section  1 '  c  •  of  the  bill  would  have 
Congress  find,  as  I  have  noted,  "that  e.x- 
isting  statutes  are  inadequate  to  assure 
that  all  qualified  persons  .shall  enjoy  the 
nght  to  vote.  ' 

When  the  so-called  civil  rights  legi.sla- 
tion  of  1957  find  1960  was  under  consid- 
eration. I  discussed  my  objections  to  it 
both  in  general  and  in  particular.  My 
position  has  not  changed  However.  I 
find  it  inconceivable  that  the  legisla- 
tion, especially  title  VI  of  the  1960  act. 
authorizing  the  unconstitutional  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  "voting  referees." 
could  by  any  interpretation  be  considered 
"inadequate." 

The  US.  Commission  en  Civil  Rights 
declares  in  part  I  of  its  1961  report  at 
page  78; 

Title  VI.  th-?n.  does  not  become  a  weapon 
against  discriminatory  denials  of  the  vote 
un'-il  a  suit  t  led  in  the  'afTerted  area"  has 
resulted  In  a  finding  that  such  dlsrrimlna- 
tloti  has  actually  occurred,  and  a  further 
finding  that  .'.uch  dl.scrlminatlon  "was  or  is 
pursuant   to  a   pattern  or  practice  ' 

In  other  words,  why  bother  with  proof 
of  discrimination  when  it  is  so  ea.sy  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress that  aboh.shes  State  literacy  tests 

What  added  humiliation  must  the 
States  endure?  The  constitutional 
structure  of  our  Government  has  already 
been  severely  dislocated  by  Federal  in- 
trusion in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Nor  has  the  Justice  Department  been 
what  one  might  call  slothful  or  hesitant 
in  its  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  1957 
and  1960.  The  1961  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  notes  in  part  I  on  page  136 

The  U^  Department  of  Justice  has  acted 
with  vigor  to  apply  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957  and  1963  to  prevent  racial  dl.scrlmliia- 
tlon  In  the  franchise  As  of  Aug\ist  4.  19€I. 
It  had  brougnt  stilts  to  protect  the  right  t.o 
vote  in  15  counties  In  5  States  Three  of  the 
cases  had  been  successfully  concluded.  r>ne 
case  had  been  partially  determined,  and  a 
fifth  had  been  tried  but  was  awaiting  de- 
cision The  remainder  were  awaiting  trial 
In  addition,  as  of  August  1.  1961.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  made  demands  for  the 
Inspection  of  records  imder  title  III  of  the 
I960  Civil  Rights  Act  in  26  counties  In  6 
States 

I  cannot  comprehend  how  existing 
legislation  could  be  considered,  of  all  ad- 
jectives, "inadequate,"  particularly  in 
light  of  the  Justice  Department  .s  cra.sh 
program  of  enforcement. 

c.     SIX    paiMART    grades" 

S.  2750  continues  at  section  1  •  d  •  : 

Congress  further  finds  that  education  In 
the  United  States  Is  svich  that  persons  who 


ha\e  cunipieted  six  primary  grades  In  a  pub- 
lic school  ur  accredited  private  school  cannot 
reiisonably  be  denied  the  franchise  on 
grounds  of  Illiteracy  or  lack  of  sufllclent  edu- 
cation or  Intelligence  to  exercise  the  preroga- 
tives of  citizenship 

It  is  important  to  note  that  S.  2750 
would  set  an  arbitrary  standard  for 
literacy.  By  this  I  mean  that  if  a  citizen 
of  a  State  has  completed  the  sixth  grade. 
he  is  "literate"  at  law  whether  or  not  he 
IS  literate  in  fact.  His  inability  to  read. 
write,  or  show  some  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  would  cease  to  be 
material 

Although  certainly  most  people  who 
have  completed  the  sixth  grade  are  lit- 
erate, there  are  some,  nevertheless,  who 
unfortunately  remam  unable  to  read. 
writ«\  or  understand  the  Constitution. 
Extending  the  franchise  to  this  group 
could  do  representative  democracy  in 
this  country  no  possible  good. 

Furlhennore.  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  power  to  set  the  requirement  at  6 
primary  grades  includes  the  power  to 
reduce  the  6  to  1  or  to  raise  it  to 
12.  perhaps  higher  Inherent  In  the 
power  to  increase  the  electorate  is  the 
power  to  restrict  it.  Those  who  today 
favor  S.  2750  bt^ause  they  consider  six 
primary  grades  to  be  a  reasonable  liter- 
acy standard  may  tomorrow  find  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress  establLshing  standards 
which  appear  unreasonable.  Tlie  ac- 
ceptance of  any  Federal  literacy  stand- 
ard would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  evils 

D     "'SPANISH    l.ANCUACK" 

S  2750  continues  at  section  l(e>: 

C-niiress  further  finds  tliat  large  numbers 
•  :  American  citizens  who  are  also  citizens  of 
the  .several  States  are  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  by  virtue  of  their  birth  and  educa- 
tion in  a  part  of  the  United  States  In  which 
the  .Spanish  language  Is  commonly  used; 
That  these  citl/ens  are  well  qualified  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise  that  such  Information  as 
18  nt-cessary  for  the  Intelligent  exercise  of 
the  franchise  Is  available  through  Spanlsh- 
laniruage  news  sources:  that  lack  of  pr<i- 
ftclency  In  the  English  language  provides  no 
reasonable  basis  for  excluding  these  citizens 
from  participating  In  the  democratic  process 

It  is  worth  noting,  first  of  all.  that  the 
Citizens  to  which  subsection  (e>  would 
automatically  and  arbitrarily  extend  the 
voting  franchise  have  not  been  deprived 
of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  their 
race,  creed,  or  color.  Consequently, 
since  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
are  not  involved  and  since  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  limited  under  article  I.  section  4,  to 
letjislation  involving  the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections,  the 
Congress,  if  it  approved  this  legislation. 
would  unquestionably  be  usurping  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States. 

Furthermore,  the  citizens  to  which 
.subsection  '  e  i  refers  have  not  likely  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  voting  "by  virtue 
of  their  birth  and  education  in  a  part  of 
the  United  States  in  which  the  Spanish 
language  is  commonly   used." 

On  the  contrary,  any  withholding  of 
the  franchise  most  likely  resulted.  In  all 
probability,  from  the  fact  that  the  citi- 
zens concerned  were  unable  to  read  and 
write  English. 

liet  us  be  candid  ;  subsection  (e>  of  S. 
2750  is  directed  in  large  measure  toward 
New  York,  a  State  which,  more  than  any 
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other,  has  experienced  the  diflficulties  and 
problems  that  arise  in  meeting  the  needs, 
desires,  and  best  interests  of  many 
residents  who  are  not  proficient  in  the 
native  language  of  our  country.  With- 
out question  millions  of  Americans  who 
were  not  born  in  the  continental  United 
States  have  been  prepared  for  full,  con- 
tributing lives  as  citizens  by  New  York. 

Consequently  is  there  any  State  which 
presumably  would  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems? I  doubt  it;  and  I  cannot  but  won- 
der if  the  Congress  realizes  that  New 
York  in  its  wisdom  and  with  its  vast  ex- 
perience has  seen  fit  to  provide  as  one  of 
Its  voter  quahfica  lions  in  article  II,  sec- 
tion 1,  of  the  Stat«j  constitution: 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  •  •  • 
unless  such  person  is  also  able,  except  for 
physical  disability,  to  read  and  write 
English. 

Incidentally,  of  the  21  States  with 
literacy  tests,  but  7  are  Southern 
States — Lassiter  v.  Taylor,  152  F.  Supp. 
295.  Furthermore,  Alaska  and  Hawaii — 
who  presimiably  have  benefited  from  a 
long-term  observance  of  the  wisdom  and 
folly  of  their  48  sisters— have  adopted 
literacy  tests  as  qualifications  for  their 
voters. 

Even  if  this  projwsed  legislation  were 
constitutional.  I  cjinnot  but  consider  it 
unwise  to  foster  the  presimiption  that 
the  Congress  is  better  qualified  than  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  any  other  State, 
to  determine  what  voting  qualifications 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  its  citizens  and 
of  those  residents  who  are  not  at  present 
proficient  in  EInglish. 

Indeed,  the  absence  of  a  qualification 
that  voters  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English  would  remove  an  incentive  for 
those  who  had  not  acquired  this  capabil- 
ity to  become  familiar  with  our  native 
tongue.  The  standards  which  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  must  meet  take  cogni- 
zance of  this. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  presimie  to 
speak  for  the  State  of  New  York— or  for 
the  States  of  Montana  and  Illinois. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Juan,  PJl.,  for  example, 
moved  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va..  and 
had  to  rely  on  "Spanish-language  news 
sources"  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent political  events,  he  would  have  no 
small  amount  of  difBculty  becoming 
informed.  In  fact,  the  assertion  of  sub- 
section (e>.  "that  such  information  as 
is  necessary  for  the  Intelligent  exercise 
of  the  franchise  is  available  through 
Spanish-language  news  sources,"  is  valid, 
if  at  all,  in  but  a  few  areas  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  lure 
of  potential  votes  has  influenced  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  to  attempt  to  impose 
on  all  States  a  set  of  standards  which 
obviously  are  designed  for  limited  areas. 
This  is  particulajly  objectionable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  New  York,  perhaps 
the  major  target  of  section  Ke",  has 
rejected  such  an  approach. 

In  summary,  not  only  would  S.  2750 
impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  it 
would  also  lower  the  standards  of  our 
national  electorate.  In  the  age  of  space 
exploration  when  one  cannot  read  a 
newspaper  without  learning  of  some  sig- 
nificant achievement  in  science,  medi- 
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cine,  or  the  arts,  I  am  astounded  by  the 
regressive  attempt  of  S.  2750  to  reduce 
voting  standards  when  apparently  all 
other  standards  are  being  increased. 

The  bill  is  unconstitutional  and  un- 
wise.   I  am  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  it 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  served  in  the  Senate  for  over  25 
years  now,  and  in  my  judgment  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  today  presents 
one  of  the  most  blatant  attempts  I  have 
ever  witnessed  to  openly  do  violence  to 
our  Federal  Constitution. 

Minority  groups  seek  to^  do  this 
through  the  guise  of  so-called  civil 
rights.  But  that  is  not  what  they  want. 
What  they  really  desire  is  complete  con- 
trol over  the  election  machinery  of  the 
50  sovereign  States. 

The  matter  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  not  a  civil  rights  measure. 
This  is  merely  a  catchall  phrase  that 
these  persons  employ  to  disguise  their 
true  intentions. 

During  the  past  25  years,  I  have  seen 
the  same  smokescreen  used  time  and 
time  again.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  this 
body  considered  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  put  an  end  to  poll 
taxes  as  a  requisite  to  voting. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  although  I 
myself  had  sponsored  such  legislation  in 
the  past,  I  was  then  opposed  to  it.  It 
was  my  hope  that  should  the  poll  tax 
issue  be  settled  in  that  manner  it  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  fight  on  Federal 
legislation  on  voting  rights.  But  since 
more  and  further  efforts  were  attempted 
in  the  field  of  regulating  elections  by 
Federal  legislation  I  would  oppose  all 
efforts,  including  the  constitutional 
amendment  just  mentioned. 

As  has  been  forcefully  presented  to 
thj  Senate  by  many  Senators  who  pre- 
ceded me,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  Congress  should  make  the  mis- 
take of  passing  this  bill,  and  should  the 
issue  then  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  hold  the 
law  constitutional,  the  entire  system  of 
voter  qualifications  would  be  transferred 
from  the  States,  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs, to  the  Federal  Government.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Let 
us  not  make  any  mistake  about  it.  All 
of  that  is  in  face  of  the  fact  that  we 
might  not  have  a  Constitution  today 
unless  the  States  were  assured  that  they 
retained,  in  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  the 
qualifications  of  all  voters  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  these  misled 
minority  groups  will  never  rest  until 
this  country  is  absolutely  ruled  by  a 
small  group  of  militant,  well -organized 
fanatics,  who  do  not  see  that  as  they 
chip  away  at  the  Constitution,  they  run 
the  risk  of  having  the  entire  structure 
fall  upon  them  and  destroy  them,  as 
they  destroy  the  Nation. 

Our  country  has  grown  strong  and 
wealthy  over  the  years  under  the  rights 
and  privileges  guaranteed  to  us  under 
the  Constitution.  As  has  been  often 
stated  in  debate,  our  great  Constitution 
may  have  never  been  adopted  had  the 
right  to  prescribe  voting  qualifications 
not  been  left  to  the  States. 

This  proi)osal  is  a  brazen  attempt  to 
remove  a  constitutional  right  that  has 


been  retained  by  the  States.  Should 
this  first  step  be  taken,  then  other  at- 
tempts would  follow  that  would  chip 
away  still  more  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  in  determining  who  should  and 
should  not  vote.  I  predict  that  if  the 
bill  is  enacted,  and  should  the  Supreme 
Court  hold  it  constitutional,  then  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  legislate  on  quali- 
fications of  voters  would  be  wiped  out 

I  say  we  must  not  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen. The  historic  right  of  the  States  to 
set  forth  their  ovra  voting  rights  must 
be  maintained.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  is 
through  this  system  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment that  the  Nation  has  prospered, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  should  the 
right  of  self-rule — which  is  inherent  in 
setting  forth  voting  qualifications — be 
abrogated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
then  the  Nation  will  have  started  on  the 
decline. 

The  debates  of  the  constitutional 
drafting  period  show  very  clearly  that 
if  the  right  to  determine  voter  qualifica- 
tions had  not  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  sovereign  States,  the  Con- 
stitution would  never  have  been  ratified. 

Two  sections  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution very  clearly  point  this  out. 

Section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that — 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  SUtes,  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
QuallflcationE  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. 

Section  4  of  article  I  proclaims  that — 
The  Names.  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Reg- 
ulations, except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng 
Senators. 

There  are  also  the  two  amendments 
which  have  to  some  extent  contracted 
the  otherwise  unqualified  right  of  the 
States,  as  guaranteed  in  section  2  of 
article  I,  to  establish  the  qualifications 
of  voters.  I  refer  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  and 
to  the  19th  amendment,  which  estab- 
lishes the  same  protection  against  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  the  17th  amendment, 
adopted  in  1913,  whereby  the  right  of 
the  States  to  establish  the  qualifications 
of  electors  was  again  reaffirmed,  this 
time  with  respect  to  the  choosing  of 
U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  profited 
greatly  from  the  rich  heritage  of  learn- 
ing left  to  us  by  the  great  constitutional 
lawyers  of  years  gone  by.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  those  illustrious  pioneers  of 
American  constitutional  history  was 
George  Ticknor  Curtis.  Mr.  Curtis' 
name  will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of 
American  history  for  many  reasons;  first 
and  foremost,  of  course,  because  he  was 
the  author  of  two  monumental  works; 
the  first,  which  was  to  beccxne  a  stand- 
ard authority,  ranking  alongside  Justice 
Storey's  "Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution," was  published  in  1854  in  two 
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volumes  aoid  entitled  "History  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The 
second  of  this  great  constitutional 
lawyer's  legal  compositions  was  entitled 
"Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States."  published  in  189fl.  2  years  after 
his  death.  Mr.  Curtis  also  will  be  re- 
membered by  students  of  American  his- 
tory for  his  able  and  successful  defense 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson  in  the 
Impeachment  proceedings  instituted 
against  the  American  Chief  Executive 
in  1867:  George  Tlcknor  Curtis  is  re- 
membered, too.  for  the  brilliant  and 
cogent  argument  he  presented  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  December  18. 
1856.  in  the  famed  Dred  Scott  case. 

During  the  course  of  his  presentation 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case.  Mr.  Curtis  made  this  significant 
statement  as  a  preface  to  his  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  in  issue  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case — that  is,  the  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution relating  to  the  status  and  gov- 
ernment of  American  territories : 

I  wish.  In  the  next  place,  to  say.  may  U 
please  your  honors,  what  Indeed  la  obvious 
to  everyone — that  this  Is  eminently  a  his- 
torical question  But  I  shall  press  that  con- 
sideration somewhat  further  than  It  Is  gen- 
erally carried  on  this  subject,  and  much 
further  than  It  has  been  carried  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  In  error;  for  I 
believe  It  to  be  true  of  this,  as  it  Is  of 
almost  all  questions  of  p>ower  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  that  when  you  have  once 
ascertained  the  historical  facta  out  of  which 
the  particular  provision  arose,  and  have 
placed  those  facu  In  their  true  historical 
relations,  you  have  gone  far  toward  decid- 
ing the  whole  controversy  So  true  Is  it  that 
every  power  and  function  of  this  Govern- 
ment had  Its  origin  In  some  prevlou-sly  exist- 
ing facts  of  the  national  history,  or  In  some 
then  existing  state  of  things,  that  It  Is 
Impossible  to  approach  one  of  these  ques- 
tions as  one  of  mere  theory,  or  to  solve  It 
by  the  aid  of  any  merely  speculative  reason- 
ing. Hence  It  la  eminently  necessary  on  all 
occasions  to  ascertain  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject supposed  to  be  Involved  In  a  contro- 
verted power  of  Congress,  and,  above  all.  to 
approach  It  with  the  single  purpose  of  draw- 
ing that  deduction  which  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  country  clearly  warrants 
("Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States."    George    Tlcknor    Curtis,    p     502) 

Mr.  President,  keeping  these  words  of 
George  Tlcknor  Curtis  in  mind.  I  shall 
ask  the  Indulgence  of  the  Senate  while 
I  embark  upon  the  task  of  reviewing  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  genesis 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  at  issue 
in  the  right-to-vote  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
humility  that  I  undertake  the  enormous 
assignment  of  refreshing  the  memories 
of  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the 
public  at  large,  with  the  historical  back- 
drop against  which  the  language  of  arti- 
cle I.  sections  2  and  4,  of  our  Constitu- 
tion was  framed. 

It  was  no  easy  job,  I  can  assure  Sena- 
tors, to  research  and  assemble  the  vast 
amount  of  data  that  I  am  akwut  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate.  It  was  a  monumental 
task,  but  It  will  be  well  worth  the  effort 
if  it  helps  to  awaken  in  Senators  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
precarious,  perilous  ground  we  are  about 
to  tread  upon — to  point  up  the  mis- 
guided, imprudent,  unwise  cour.sf  that  is 
being  urged  upon  us. 


It  is  sheer  folly,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  seek  to 
enact  laws  jiimed  at  undermining  and 
destroying  our  one  great  constitutional 
bulwark  against  despotism — our  time- 
tested  system  of  local  elections  controlled 
and  operated  by  the  50  sovereign  State 
governments,  free  from  coercion  or  sub- 
version from  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
Heaven  help  us  If  this  precious  birth- 
right is  lost  forever  to  us  and  to  our  pos- 
terity l)ecause  we  here  today  are  unable 
to  distinguish  t)etween  political  expedi- 
ency and  commonsense. 

Mr.  President,  a  study  of  colonial  his- 
tory reveals  that  regulation  of  suffrage 
was  one  of  tiie  first  tasks  to  concern  the 
American  pioneers.  FYom  their  incep- 
tion the  colonies  maintained  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  As  I  shall  point  out  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the.se  remarks,  when 
the  colonies  formed  the  Original  Thir- 
teen States  of  our  Union,  they  still 
jealously  and  zealously  guarded  their 
rlKht  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing. Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the 
discussions  that  took  place  during  the 
Constitutional  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  debates  in  the 
Thirteen  States  while  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution was  up  for  ratification,  leads 
to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  a 
majority  of  the  Thirteen  States  would 
never  have  formed  a  union  and  bound 
themselves  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion if  clear  and  unmistakable  language 
had  not  been  Included  to  guarantee  to 
the  respective  States  the  right  to  es- 
tablish qualifications  of  electors.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt,  Mr  President,  that 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  did  not  Intend 
to  surrender  to  the  Federal  Government 
their  primary  right  to  control  the  time, 
manner  and  places  of  holding  elections; 
all  evidence  points  to  the  unmistakable 
conclusion  that  they  intended  to  vest 
in  the  Central  Government  only  second- 
ary authority  to  regulate  elections, 
limited  to  those  situations  where  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  prevailed  or 
where  the  States  refu.sed  to  conduct 
elections  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  thereby  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lative branch. 

Later  during  these  remarks  I  shall 
discuss  more  fully  the  meaning  given  to 
section  4  of  article  I  by  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution.  Right  now  I  want  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senators  to 
the  interpretation  placed  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  on  the  language  found  in 
section  2  of  article  I — the  requirement 
that  "the  Electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch 
of  the  State  Legislature." 

As  early  as  1750  there  were  different 
qualifications  for  voting  in  the  different 
Colonies  I  quote  from  "F'ormation  of 
the  Union,'  1750-1829,  by  Hart,  page 
15; 

In  each  laere  waA  a,n  elective  leglslnture, 
la  pa -h  the  suirriige  was  very  limited,  every- 
where the  ownership  of  land  in  free-huld 
or  other  property,  or  the  i>ccupancy  of  a 
house  was  a  retiulslte.  Ju.st  aa  it  was  In 
Enjjl.md  for  the  country  suffrage  In  miiny 
r,iae.s  th.ere  w.ts  an  additional  provision  that 
the  voter  must  possess  a  specified  large 
quantity  of  Und  ur  mu.st  pay  specified  taxes 


In  some  Colonies  there  was  a  religious  re- 

qulri?ment. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  all  these  re- 
quirements I  have  just  mentioned  were 
prerequisites  for  the  exercise  of  the  vot- 
ing privilege. 

While  there  were  few  specific  pro- 
visions concerning  suffrage  in  the  char- 
ters of  the  Colonies,  popular  elections 
existed  In  each  of  the  Colonies  from  the 
earliest  date  down  to  the  Revolution. 
Popularly  elected  assemblies  carried  on 
local  government.  Virginia  had  a  House 
of  Burges.ses  as  early  as  July  30.  1619. 

And  what  was  the  first  consideration 
of  these  colonial  groups  who  were  fierce- 
ly protective  of  their  rights? 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  these  colonial 
assemblies  wais  to  regulate  the  elective 
franchise.  See  McCulloch,  "Suffrage  and 
Its  Problems,  "  at  page  18. 

While  the  qualifications  were  vague 
and  indefinite,  there  were  many  require- 
ments, each  a  proof  of  the  local  regula- 
tion of  voting  qualifications.  Even  the 
Crown  and  the  English  Parliament  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  modify  or  harmo- 
nize the  various  suffrage  regulations.  I 
quote  from  the  same  volume,  page  19: 

This  left  each  colony  practically  free  to 
pass  Its  own  laws  providing  for  the  fran- 
chise By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  this 
practice  became  thoroughly  eetabllahed,  thus 
allowing  each  Commonwealth  to  make  suf- 
frage laws  to  fli  Its  peculiar  electorlal  prob- 
lem 

Down  to  1776  there  were  seven  quali- 
fications for  the  elective  franchise.  The 
outstanding  one  was  the  landed -property 
qualification,  which  probably  arose  be- 
cause of  the  business  corporatlon-Uke 
nature  of  the  early  colonies.  A  piece  of 
land  was  considered  as  giving  a  person 
the  freedom  of  the  company,  as  provided 
by  Massachusetts  in  1621.  Just  as  a  block 
of  stock  entitles  its  holder  to  vote  In  a 
corporation. 

Porter,  in  his  "History  of  Suffrage  in 
the  United  States."  stated  at  pages  3 
and  4: 

But  this  very  simple  test  of  property-hold- 
ing could  not  long  hold  out  alone,  although 
It  was  the  first  and  the  dominating  consid- 
eration for  almost  200  years  following.  The 
population  became  so  complex,  the  Interests 
of  colonists  expanded  so  far  beyond  mere 
commercial  enterprise  that  other  standards 
of  ntness  for  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community  were  sought  out  and  estab- 
lished Strict  limitations  had  been  put  upon 
the  right  to  Joint  the  company,  and  after 
the  companies  ceased  to  exist  and  the  colo- 
nies became  exclusively  political  Institutions, 
the  same  limitations  were  carried  over  for 
the  suffrage  with  some  elaboration.  They 
dealt  with  all  the  various  things  which  are 
supposed  U)  determine  capacity  to  take  Intel- 
ligent Interest  In  community  affairs.  Race. 
color,  sex.  age,  religion,  and  residence  were 
now  Investigated  before  the  applicant  was 
admitted  to  the  suffrage  The  theory  was 
that  only  thoee  who  clearly  had  an  Interest 
In  the  colony -mea.xiired  In  terms  of  tried 
standards  should  exercise  the  right  of  suf- 
frage 

There  we  find  a  yardstick  or  a  method 
of  providing  qualifications  for  voters 
during  colonial  days. 

Virginia  had  varying  requirements.  In 
1655  a  voter  had  to  be  a  habitant  and  a 
householder:  in  1699  he  had  to  be  21 
years  of  age,  a  male  habitant  and  free- 
holder, papists  barred      By  1762  this  had 
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been  further  refined  by  the  freeholder 
being  particularly  required  to  own  50 
acres,  or  25  acres  and  house  12  by  12. 

Massachusetts  first  required  religious 
standards.  Purlr,an  and  Orthodox,  in 
1631.  By  1691  Massachusetts  required 
a  voter  to  be  English  and  to  own  40 
shillings'  freehold  or  40  pounds  of 
property. 

Connecticut  in  1638  required  a  voter  to 
be  a  habitant,  a  I*uritan.  and  a  freeman, 
and  varied  this  by  1702  to  specify  that 
he  had  to  have  40  shillings'  freehold  or  40 
pounds  of  property. 

Rhode  Island,  as  early  as  1665  re- 
quired a  competent  estate  and  barred 
Christian  papists.  By  1767  Rhode  Island 
added  to  this  the  requirement  of  living 
in  a  town,  plus  ou-ning  40  shillings'  free- 
hold or  40  pounds  of  property. 

New  Hampshire  In  1680  required  that 
a  voter  be  24  years  of  age.  English,  Prot- 
estant, and  have  jin  estate  of  20  pounds. 
By  1728  the  last  requirement  was  in- 
creased to  50  pounds'  realty. 

North  Carolina  ;n  1669  requi;-ed  a  voter 
to  be  a  deist  and  lo  have  a  50 -acre  free- 
hold. By  1760  this  had  varied.  The 
qualifications  were  21  years  of  age,  IVz 
years'  residence.  British  nationality,  and 
a  50-acre  freehold. 

South  Carolina  in  1669  required  a  per- 
son to  be  a  deist  and  to  have  50  acres 
freehold.  By  1759  a  South  Carolina 
voter  had  to  be  white  and  21  years  of 
age,  Protestant,  and  have  a  settled  free- 
hold. 

Georgia  demanded  a  man  to  be  21 
years  of  age  and  to  have  50  acres  of 
land,  papists  barred.  In  1775  the  land 
requirement  took  on  a  subtle  change. 
It  was  replaced  by  the  word  "taxpayer," 
plus  one-half  year's  residence  required, 
and  papists  barred. 

Pennsylvania  in  1683  required  a  voter 
to  own  100  acres,  10  cultivated,  or  50 
acres.  20  cultivated,  or  pay  taxes.  In 
1700  Pennsylvania  required  a  man  to  be 
21  years  of  age.  a  2-year  resident,  Eng- 


I  read  from  Porter,  "History  of  Suf- 
frage in  the  United  States, "  pages  4  and 
5: 

Staiulards  oi  character  and  fitness  varied 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  PurlUns  believed  that 
only  by  restricting  suffrage  to  men  In  their 
churches  could  the  future  well-being  of  the 
colony  be  Insured.  The  problem  of  the 
right  to  vote  became  distinctly  subordi- 
nate. They  restricted  the  suffrage  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  The  fact  that  their 
standard  of  good  character  (church  member- 
ship) was  narrow  Is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Ttie  character  of  the  man's  employment  was 
often  considered  a  criterion  of  his  ability  to 
vote  Intelligently,  and  thus  college  men  and 
clerical  officers  were  presumed  to  be  espe- 
cially fit  for  the  suffrage. 

The  philosophy  of  suffrage  has  always  been 
more  or  less  opportunistic.  If  the  word  Is 
permissible.  Suffrage  qualifications  are  de- 
termined for  decidedly  materialistic  consid- 
erations, and  then  a  theory  is  evolved  to 
suit  the  situation.  In  the  early  days  riot 
and  disorder  might  accompany  an  election. 
The  authorities  would  thereupon  fix  the 
qualifications  so  that  the  disorderly  people 
could  not  vote  next  time.  Then  would  come 
the  theory  to  Justify  It — only  those  owning 
a  certain  number  of  acres  would  be  consid- 
ered fit  to  vote,  only  those  of  a  certain  re- 
ligious faith,  et  cetera. 

Unquestionably,  this  has  happened  In 
times  of  stress,  for  theory  did  not  come  to  be 
the  preliminary  determining  factor  until 
complete  peace  and  order  prevailed,  and  even 
then  theory  was  not  uncolored  by  material- 
istic considerations.  Suffrage  limitations 
were  bound  to  adapt  themselves  to  social  and 
economic  conditions.  In  rural  Virginia  the 
freehold  requirement  of  60  acres  excluded 
very  few  of  the  best  type  of  men.  But  such 
a  requirement  in  an  urban  community  would 
have  been  Intolerable.  Obviously,  an  abso- 
lute criterion  could  not  obtain.  It  became 
necessary  to  adopt  whatever  criterion  was 
calculated  to  embrace  the  best  men. 

Moral  qualifications  were  restricted  almost 
ezclUBlTely  to  New  England.  It  was  some- 
times necessary  for  the  voter  to  show  proof 
of  his  good  character.  At  other  times  if  one 
were  accused  of  improper  conduct  it  would 
cost  him  his  vote,  although  the  particular 
offense  was  not  mentioned  In  the  law.     In 


lish,  and  own  50  iicres.  12  cultivated,  or     the  south  there  were  restrictions  against  men 
£50  in  property.  '  °'  certain  race — foreigners  and  Negroes  were 

Delaware,  in  1701.  had  a  2-year  resi-  "*='"*****■ 
dence  requirement,  21 -year  age  require- 
ment, and  lando\vnership  of  50  acres, 
12  cultivated  or  £50  In  property.  By 
1733  British  citizensliip  had  been  added 
to  the  list. 

Maryland's  only  requisite  in  1637  was 
that  voters  be  fre<?men.  In  1718  Mary- 
land had  barred  Catholics  and  required 
50  acres  or  £40  worth  of  property. 

New  York  in  1683  accepted  a  vote  from 
any  freeholder.  In  1701  21-year  age 
requisite  and  £40  worth  of  realty  was 
necessary,  and — listen  to  this — papists 
and  Jews  were  barred.  That  was  in  New 
York. 

New  Jersey  in  1668  allowed  any  free- 
holder to  vote.  In  1725  that  freeholder 
had  to  be  a  1-ycar  resident,  and  had  to 
own  100  acres  or  £50  worth  of  property. 

It  is  interesting  to  regard  some  of  the 
varying  reasons  for  the  above  require- 
ments, keeping  in  mind  that  the  very 
fact  they  have  varied  in  each  State,  with 
the  particular  conditions  of  growth  and 
the  existing  population,  adds  undeni- 
able power  to  the  case  I  am  presenting 
for  each  State  in  the  Union,  for  their 
own  continued  right  to  judge  their  own 
needs  and  provide  therefor. 


I  read  further  from  Porter,  "History 
of  Sufifrage."  bottom  of  page  5  and  all  of 
page  6: 

All  of  the  restrictions  and  qualifications 
can  be  seen  to  support  one  of  two  funda- 
mental principles:  One  may  be  called  the 
theory  of  right  and  the  other  the  theory  of 
the  good  of  the  state.  Every  qualification 
imposed  had  one  of  these  two  principles  in 
view.  Either  It  was  established  In  order  to 
fulfill  the  right  which  certain  people  were 
supposed  to  have,  or  else  it  was  established 
simply  in  order  to  serve  the  best  interest  of 
the  state.  It  might  have  been  said  that  a 
man  had  a  right  to  vote  because  he  owned 
property,  or  because  he  was  a  resident,  or 
because  he  paid  taxes,  or  simply  because  the 
right  to  vote  was  a  natural  right.  And  this 
would  be  the  guiding  consideration  without 
regard  to  the  effect  It  might  have  on  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  Thus  in  some 
places  nonconformists  were  allowed  to  vote 
because  their  property  right  was  recognized. 
Nonresidents  were  permitted  to  vote  where 
they  owned  prc^>erty  solely  because  they  were 
supposed  to  have  a  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  their  holdings.  This  theory  of  right  was 
the  first  to  appear  and  nas  always  persisted. 
Each  generation  would  seek  to  add  a  new 
subhead  to  the  title,  as  it  were,  and  base  a 
right  to  vote  on  some  new  ground. 

The   other   great  principle  or   theory  had 
to  do  with  the  good  of  the  state.     It  devel- 


oped as  soon  as  the  narrow  business-corpora- 
tion concept  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  most 
emphasized  by  the  Puritans.  It  continues 
to  the  present  day  but  has  never  been  en- 
tirely divorced  from  the  theory  of  right. 
Under  this  theory  oi  the  good  of  the  State 
men  were  excluded  becaiise  they  were  not 
church  members,  because  they  were  crimi- 
nals, because  they  had  not  been  residents  a 
long  enough  time.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  classify  every  restriction  definitely,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  one  of  these  two  theories 
controls  every  modification  of  the  suffrage. 

In  the  North,  there  were  no  race  qual- 
ifications, because  the  few  free  Negroes 
scattered  through  the  northern  Colonies 
seemed  to  have  caused  little  alarm  along 
suffrage  lines.  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  were  the 
only  Colonies  which  disfranchised  Ne- 
groes before  the  Ume  of  the  Revolution, 
showing  that  either  very  few  of  them 
tried  to  vote  or  there  was  little  aversion 
to  it,  the  former  probably  being  correct. 
At  any  rate,  there  was  no  race  issue  in- 
jected generally  into  the  suffrage  regula- 
tions. Another  generation  saw  a  marked 
change. 

There  was  in  none  of  the  Colonies  ex- 
cept Pennsylvania  the  rigid  residence 
requirement  of  2  years.  And  why  the 
particular  need  there,  ta-ue  locally,  yet 
not  present  elsewhere?  Probably  be- 
cause of  the  conservative  proprietor's 
desire  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  many 
recent  immigrants. 

The  property  test  was  the  most  fre- 
quent    and     weightiest     qualification. 
The  cheapness  of  land  led  to  the  re- 
quirement  above   stated,   in   some    in- 
stances, that  the  land  be  worth  a  certain 
sum   in   money    or  produce   a  certain 
income.    Again  we  see  the  ever-present 
variations  in  the  different  Colonies.    In 
Georgia  there  could  not  be  the  same 
money  value  requirement  as  in  more 
thickly   populated  New   England,    and 
conversely,    a    voter    in   crowded    New 
England  could  not  have  been  required  to 
own  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  the 
voter  in  sparsely  settled   Georgia,     In 
Virginia  the  varying  standard  of  50  acres 
of  land,  or  25  acres  of  land  being  worked 
and  occupied  by  a  house  12  feet  square, 
or  a  town  lot  with  a  house  of  similar 
dimensions,  was  the  answer  to  the  rural 
versus  urban  problem.    The  city  dwell- 
ers could  not  acquire  land  to  a  broad 
extent,  and  the  rural  dwellers  resented  a 
value  fixation  being  set  on  the  land  to  be 
held. 

Five  of  the  Colonies  allowed  the  sub- 
stitution of  personal  property  for  real 
estate. 

This  indicates  a  distinct  concession  of  the 
urban  communities,  and  it  is  significant 
that  four  of  these  States  are  In  the  small 
New  England  group,  where  the  supply  of  real 
estate  was  limited.  This  adaptation  of  the 
suffrage  qualification  to  the  particular  eco- 
nomic situation  illustrates  the  willingness 
of  men  to  adjust  their  Ideal  of  what  is  fun- 
damentally right  to  the  needs  of  the  domi- 
nant group — (Porter,  "History  of  Suffrage 
in  the  United  States,"  p.  9). 

The  next  breakdown  in  this  type  re- 
quirement is  from  personal  property  to 
taxpaying.  As  conditions  change,  a 
trend  emerges,  the  picture  alters,  and 
the  statutory  machinery  with  which  we 
are  equipped  permits  each  State  to  shift 
or  vary  its  position  with  the  times. 
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Religious  testa  were  decisive  in  New 
England  ard  common  evenrwhere  ex- 
cept in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  South 
papists  were  usuaUy  specifically  barred. 
New  York  barred  Jews.  Maryland  also 
barred  Catholics. 

Massachusetts  supplemented  the  reli- 
gious tests  by  moral  character  qualifica- 
tions. Later  a  property  qualification 
was  inserted  as  an  alternative.  Later 
the  religious  test  disappeared.  South 
Carolina,  with  her  requirement  that  a 
voter  acknowledge  the  being  of  God,  was 
the  Isist  State  to  have  the  statutory  re- 
ligious standards  for  suffrage  and  reli- 
gion as  a  qualification  for  voting  pass 
out  with  the  colonial  period. 

Citizenship  and  residence  were  of 
comparatively  little  importance  in  a  new 
country,  predominantly  British. 

Before  turning  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  our  Constitution,  the  fol- 
lowing words  concerning  voting  qualifl- 
caUons  in  the  Colonies  seem  particularly 
appropriate : 

It  \a  of  moment  to  note  that  there  were 
no  effort*  at  uniformity  In  the  regulation  of 
auffrage.  In  each  colony  by  charter,  or  more 
often  by  acta  of  the  aaeembly,  the  elective 
franchise  waa  controlled  Independently 
This  Commonwealth  treatment  of  suffrage 
waa  the  natural  result  of  colonial  history 
So  thoroughly  grounded  waa  this  policy  that 
when  the  Colonies  seized  sovereignty  and 
organized  a  Kederal  Ctovernment  the  suf- 
frage program  waa  undisturbed  It  contin- 
ued aa  the  baalc  foundation  on  which  all 
Federal  elections  must  rest.  (See  McCul- 
loch.    •'Suffrage    and   Its    Problems."   p     29  ) 

The  truth  of  the  proposition  that  each 
State  l)est  knows  its  own  conditions  and 
is  best  equipped  to  handle  them,  is  shown 
by  the  direction  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, on  May  10.  1776.  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  to  each  of 
the  Colonies  to  "adopt  such  B:overnments 
as  shall  best  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  par- 
ticular, and  America  in  general  "—Hart. 
"Formation  of  the  Union."  1750-1829.  at 
page  29. 

Following  these  instructions,  the  Colo- 
nies had  already  begun,  before  July  4, 
1776,  to  draw  up  written  instruments  of 
government.  I  now  desire  to  read  a  few 
paragraphs  from  McCulloch  on  "Suf- 
frage and  Its  Problems."  I  read  from 
page  30.  the  first  paragraph: 

with  the  separation  from  the  the  Mother 
Country  came  very  little  change  for  the  Colo- 
nies aeverally  The  Union  took  the  place  of 
the  Crown  while  the  various  Commonwealth 
governments  went  on  very  mvich  as  before 
Therefore  suffrage  regulations  were  not  dl.s- 
turbed  at  all:  each  Commonwealth  contin- 
ued to  regulate  the  elective  franchise 
Independently.  The  several  States  souRhl 
directions  of  the  Continental  Congress  aa 
to  framing  constitutions  to  replace  the  old 
charters  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
King 

But  after  this  had  been  done,  the  two 
sets  of  governments  moved  along  Independ- 
ently The  Central  Ctovernment  under  the 
.Articles  of  Confederation  Interfered  with  the 
States  a^  little  as  possible,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  looked  to  It  even  for  advice. 

The  only  p>olnt  at  which  the  two  govern- 
ments could  touch  even  Indirectly  on  suffrage 
matters  was  article  V,  which  provided  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Confederation  Congress 
should  be  "ajipolnted  In  such  manner  as  the 
legislatures  of  each  State  should  direct  " 

Also,  quoting  directly  from  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,   and   to   demon- 


strate the  doctrines  that  remained  ever 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  founders 
of  our  country,  I  quote  article  11: 

Each  state  retains  Us  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  Independence,  and  every  power.  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  right  which  Is  not  by  this  confed- 
eration expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled. 

I  now  read  from  the  Federalist  Articles 
of  Confederation,  article  V,  the  first 
paragraph : 

For  the  more  convenient  management  of 
the  general  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  In 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State 
shall  direct,  to  meet  In  Congress  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  In  every  year,  with  a 
power  reserved  to  each  State  to  recall  Its 
delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within 
the  year,  and  to  send  others  In  their  stead, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Also: 

In  determining  questions  In  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled,  each  State 
shall  have  one  vote 

The  above  provisions  show  clearly  that 
matters  of  voting  qualifications  were  to 
be  left  strictly  to  each  State  The  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  were  inadequate 
and  hurried,  and  later  proved  insufficient 
to  cope  with  the  changing  United  States 
and  its  manifold  problems.  A  new  and 
farsighted  instrument  was  needed,  a 
considered  and  well -debated  structure 
built  on  a  framework  with  a  future.  But, 
It  is  noteworthy,  before  we  turn  from 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  that  even 
though  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
revolution,  torn  by  varying  doctrines  and 
lacking  in  all  organization  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  there  was  one  thing 
that  was  not  left  out. 

Many  important  thinK.s  were  left  out, 
much  was  left  a  blank,  but  even  in  a 
time  of  crisis  these  men  who  were  strug- 
Kling  for  a  workable  governing  organ  to 
suit  their  needs  and  their  hopes  kept 
one  thing  before  them,  the  inviolable 
right  of  each  State  to  determine  the 
qualification  of  its  voters  and  to  control 
its  own  elections.  They  did  not  fall  to 
preserve  this  right  in  the  articles  they 
drafted. 

When  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  were  adopted  in  time  of  stress 
without  full  cognizance  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved  and  with  the  States  them- 
selves ill  defined  geographically  and 
politically,  proved  unsatisfactory  and  In- 
sufficient, it  was  suggested  by  Hamilton 
in  1780.  and  later  by  Tom  Paine,  that  a 
convention  be  called  to  revise  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  to  draft  a  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  convention. 
There  Is  drama  In  the  air.  Vital  provi- 
sions for  the  constitutional  structure  of 
a  new  country  are  In  the  making  Each 
delegate  has  his  own  theories,  his  own 
pet  beliefs  to  advance.  All  are  filled  with 
a  de.sire  for  the  best  In  government  for 
their  new  country. 

Maj.  William  Pierce,  of  Georgia,  made 
some  notes  of  the  membership  of  the 
convention.  Among  those  historically 
well  known  to  us  today  who  were  promi- 
nent In  drafting  provisions  affecting  vot- 
ing qualifications  was  Rufus  King,  about 
whom  Major  Pierce  said: 

Mr  King  is  a  man  much  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence    and   great    parliamentary   tal- 


ents He  was  educated  In  Maasacbuaetta, 
and  Is  said  to  have  good  cl&aalcal  as  well  aa 
legal  knowledge.  He  has  served  for  3  years 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
great  and  deserved  applause,  and  la  at  tbla 
time  high  In  the  confidence  and  approbation 
of  his  countrymen  This  gentleman  Is  about 
33  years  of  age,  about  S  feet  10  Inches  high, 
well  formed,  a  handsome  face,  with  a  strong 
exprejisive  eye,  and  a  sweet  high-toned  •  olce. 
In  his  public  speaking  there  la  something 
peculiarly  strong  and  rich  In  hla  expreaalon, 
clear,  and  convincing  In  his  argumenU.  rapid 
and  Irresistible  at  times  In  hla  eloquence  but 
he  Is  not  always  equal  His  action  Is  natural, 
swimming,  and  graceful,  but  there  Is  a  rude- 
ness of  manner  aometlmea  accompanying  It. 
But  take  him  tout  en  semble,  he  may  with 
propriety  l)e  ranked  among  the  luminaries 
of  the  present  age.  ('United  States.  For- 
mation of  the  Union,  Documents,"  p.  »«.) 

There  was  Nat  Oorham,  about  whom 
It  IS  said: 

liir  Oorham  Is  a  merchant  In  Boston,  high 
in  reputation,  and  much  In  the  eateem  ol 
his  c  juntrymen.  He  la  a  man  of  very  good 
sense,  but  not  much  Improved  In  hla  educa- 
tion He  la  eloquent  and  easy  In  public 
debate,  but  has  nothing  fashionable  or  ele- 
gant In  his  style;  all  he  alma  at  la  to  con- 
vince, and  where  he  falla  It  never  la  from 
his  auditory  not  understanding  hUn,  for 
no  man  Is  more  perspicuous  and  full.  He 
has  been  President  of  Congress,  and  3 
years  a  Member  of  that  body  Mr.  Oorham 
is  ablaut  46  years  of  age,  rather  lusty,  and 
has  an  agreeable  and  pleasing  manner. 
(United  States.  Formation  of  the  Union, 
DiHTuments."  p    96  ) 

One  of  the  highlights  was  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Colonel  Hamllt*>n  Is  deservedly  celebrated 
f  jr  his  talents  He  Is  a  practitioner  of  the 
law,  and  reputed  to  be  a  Hnlahed  scholar 
lo  a  clear  and  strong  Judgment  he  unites  the 
ornaments  ot  fancy,  and  whllat  he  la  able. 
oiiviiulng.  and  engaging  In  hla  eloquence 
the  he.irt  and  head  sympathize  In  approving 
him  Yet  there  Is  something  too  feeble  In 
his  voice  Uj  be  equal  to  the  strains  of 
oratory;  It  Is  my  opinion  that  he  Is  rather 
a  convincing  speaker,  than  a  blazing  orator 
Colonel  Hamilton  requires  time  to  think,  he 
Inquires  Into  every  part  of  his  subject  with 
the  searchmgs  of  philosophy,  and  when  he 
comes  forward  he  comes  highly  charged  with 
Interesting  matter,  there  Is  no  sklmmlrg 
over  the  surface  of  a  subject  with  him.  he 
must  sink  to  the  bottom  to  see  what  founda- 
tion It  resu  on.  His  language  Is  not  always 
equal,  sometimes  didactic  like  Bollngbroke's. 
at  others  light  and  tripping  like  Stern's.  HU 
eloquence  Is  not  so  defuslve  as  to  trifle  with 
the  senses,  but  he  rambles  Just  enough  to 
strike  and  keep  up  the  attention.  He  Is 
at>out  33  years  old.  of  small  stattire,  and 
lean  His  manners  are. tinctured  with  stiff- 
ness, and  sometimes  with  a  degree  of  vanity 
that  Is  highly  disagreeable.  ("United  States 
Formation  of  the  Union.  Documents."  p.  98  ) 

From  Connecticut  came  Oliver  W.  Ells- 
worth, who  was  on  the  Committee  of  De- 
tail charged  with  forcing  the  provisions 
affecting  elections: 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Is  a  Judge  of  the  supreme 
court  In  Connecticut,  he  Is  a  gentleman  of  a 
clear  deep,  and  copious  vinderstandlng;  elo- 
quent, and  connected  In  public  debate,  and 
always  attentive  to  his  duty.  He  la  very 
happy  in  a  reply,  and  choice  In  selecting  such 
parts  of  his  adversary's  arguments  as  he 
finds  make  the  strongest  Impressions.  In  or- 
der lo  lake  off  the  force  of  them,  so  as  to 
admit  the  power  of  his  own.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Is  about  37  years  of  age,  a  man  much  re- 
spected for  his  Integrity,  and  venerated  for 
his  abilities  ( •United  Slates  Formation." 
&upra.  p  98  > 
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From  Pennsylvania,  on  this  commit- 
tee, came  Mr.  James  Wilson: 

Mr.  Wilson  ranks  among  the  foremost  In 
legal  and  political  knowledge.  He  has 
Joined  to  a  fine  genius  all  that  can  set  him 
off  and  show  him  to  advantage.  He  Is  well 
acquainted  with  man.  and  understands  all 
the  passions  that  Influence  him.  Govern- 
ment Geems  to  have  been  his  peculiar  study, 
all  the  political  Institutions  of  the  world  he 
knows  In  detail,  and  can  trace  the  causes  and 
effects  of  every  revolution  from  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  Grecian  Coounonwealth  down 
to  the  present  time.  No  man  is  more  clear, 
copious,  and  comprehensive  than  Mr.  Wilson, 
yet  he  Is  no  great  orator.  He  draws  the  at- 
tention not  by  the  charm  of  his  eloquence, 
but  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  He  Is 
about  45  years  old.  ("United  States  Forma- 
tion," supra,  p.  101.) 

From  Virginia  came  James  Madison 
and  Edmimd  Randolph: 

Mr.  Madison  is  a  character  who  has  long 
been  In  public  life;  and  what  Is  very  remark- 
able, every  person  seems  to  acknowltKlge  his 
greatness.  He  blends  together  the  profound 
politician  with  the  scholar.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  every  great  question  he  evidently 
took  the  lead  In  the  convention,  and  though 
he  cannot  be  called  an  orator,  he  Is  a  most 
agreeable,  eloquent,  and  convincing  speak- 
er. From  a  spirit  of  Industry  and  applica- 
tion which  he  possesses  In  a  most  eminent 
degree,  he  always  comes  forward  the  best 
Informed  man  of  any  point  In  debate.  The 
affairs  of  the  United  States,  he  perhaps,  has 
the  most  correct  knowledge  of,  of  any  man 
In  the  Union. 

He  has  been  twice  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  was  always  thought  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  that  ever  sat  In  that  council.  Mr. 
Madison  Is  about  37  years  of  age.  a  gentleman 
of  great  modesty,  with  a  remarkable  sweet 
temper.  He  Is  easy  and  unreserved  among 
his  acquaintance,  and  has  a  most  agreeable 
style  of  conversation.  ("United  States  For- 
mation." supra,  p.  104.) 

Mr.  Randolph  Is  Governor  of  Virginia,  a 
young  gentleman  In  whom  unite  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  scholar  and  a  statesman. 
He  came  forward  with  the  postulate,  or  first 
principles,  on  which  the  convention  acted, 
and  he  supported  them  with  a  force  of  elo- 
quence and  reasoning  that  did  him  great 
honor.  He  has  a  most  harmonious  voice,  a 
fine  person,  and  striking  manners.  Mr. 
Randolph  Is  about  32  years  of  age.  ("United 
States  Formation."  supra,  p.  105.) 

Robert  Morris,  with  James  Wilson. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
and  others,  represented  Pennsylvania: 

Robert  Morris  Is  a  merchant  of  great  emi- 
nence and  wealth;  and  able  financier,  and 
a  worthy  patriot. 

He  has  an  understanding  equal  to  any 
public  object,  and  possesses  an  energy  of 
mind  that  few  men  can  boast  of.  Although 
he  Is  not  learned,  yet  he  Is  as  great  as  those 
who  are.  I  am  told  that  when  he  speaks 
In  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  that  he 
bears  down  all  before  him.  What  could  have 
been  his  reason  for  not  speaking  In  the  con- 
vention I  know  not.  but  he  never  once  spoke 
on  any  point.  This  gentleman  Is  about  60 
years  old.  ("United  States  Formation,"  su- 
pra p.  101.) 

On  May  29.  1787.  Edmund  Randolph 
pre.sented  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  therefore.  That  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage In  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  quotas  of  contribution, 
or  to  the  number  of  free  Inhabitants,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  rule  may  seem  best  in  dif- 
ferent cases. 

Rrxolved.  That  the  National  Legislature 
ouRht  to  consist  of  two  branches. 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature  ought  to 
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be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  States 

every    ( )    for    the   term   of    ( ). 

("United  States  Formation,"  supra,  p.  lie.) 

Then  Mr.  Charles  Plckney  laid  befwe  the 
Hotise  the  draft  of  a  Federal  Government 
which  he  had  prepared,  to  be  agreed  between 
the  free  and  Independent  States  of  America. 
(U.S.  Formation  of  the  Union,  p.  119.) 

By  all  these  statesmen  the  United  States 
was  referred  to  as  a  Union  of  free  and  Inde- 
pendent States,  a  group  of  varying  entitles 
with  varying  problems,  soils,  Industries,  pop- 
ulations, having  In  mind  future  additions  of 
more  States,  united  for  the  conunon  good  of 
all. 

Article  in  of  Mr.  Plckney's  draft  reads: 
"The  Members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
shall  be  chosen  every  (blank)  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States;  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  electors  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  electors  In  the  several  States  for 
their  legislatures."  (Elliott,  Constitutional 
Debates,  vol.  1  (first  edition)  p.  145.) 

Pickney  also  provided  in  article  5  of 
his  plan : 

Each  State  shall  prescribe  the  time  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  by  the  people 
for  the  House  of  Delegates. 

(See  III  Records  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, p.  597 — Appendix  D.) 

Alexander  Hamilton's  suggested  pro- 
vision was  a  general  one : 

ni  The  Assembly  to  consist  of  persons 
elected  by  the  people  to  serve  for  3  years. 
(U.S.  Formation  of  the  Union,  p.  979.) 

When  Mr.  Randolph's  plan  was  con- 
sidered, what  was  the  feeling  concerning 
the  provision  for  election  of  Members  of 
the  first  branch  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature by  the  people  of  the  several 
States?  The  discussion  is  illuminating 
in  showing  the  angles  considered,  which 
make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  provisions 
ultimately  adopted. 

Mr.  Sherman  opposed  the  election  by  the 
people.  Insisting  that  It  ought  to  be  by  the 
State  legislature.  The  people,  he  said,  Im- 
mediately should  have  as  little  to  do  as  may 
be  about  the  Government.  They  want  In- 
formation and  are  constantly  liable  to  be 
misled. 

Mr.  GcsRY.  The  evils  we  experience  flow 
from  the  excess  of  democracy.  The  p>eople 
do  not  want  virtue,  but  are  the  dupes  of 
pretended  patriots. 

In  Massachusetts  It  had  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  experience  that  they  are  dally  mis- 
led Into  the  most  baneful  measures  and 
opinions  by  the  false  reports  circulated  by 
designing  men,  and  which  no  one  on  the  spot 
can  refute.  One  principal  evil  arises  from 
the  want  of  due  provision  for  those  em- 
ployed In  the  administration  of  Government. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  maxim  of  democracy 
to  starve  the  public  servants.  He  mentioned 
the  popular  clamor  In  Massachusetts  for 
the  reduction  of  salaries  and  the  attack 
made  on  that  of  the  Government  though  se- 
cured by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  It- 
self. He  bad.  he  said,  been  too  republican 
heretofore:  He  was  still,  however,  republi- 
can, but  had  been  taught  by  experience  the 
danger  of  the   leveling  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  the  word 
"republican"  as  there  used  was  spelled 
with  a  small  "r,"  not  with  a  capital  "R". 

Mr.  Mason  argued  strongly  for  an  election 
of  the  larger  branch  by  the  people.  It  was 
to  be  the  grand  depository  of  the  democratic 
principle  of  government.  It  was,  so  to  speak, 
to  be  our  House  of  Commons — It  ought  to 
know  and  sympathize  with  every  part  of  the 
community;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  taken 
not  only  from  different  parts  of  the  whole 
Republic,  but  also  from  different  districts  of 
the  larger  members  of  It,  which  had  in  sev- 
eral Instances,  particularly  In  Virginia,  dif- 


ferent interests  and  views  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  produce,  of  habits,  and  so  forth. 
He  admitted  that  we  had  been  too  democrat- 
ic but  was  afraid  we  should  Incautiously  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  We  ought  to  at- 
tend to  the  rights  of  every  class  of  people. 
He  had  often  wondered  at  the  Indifference  of 
the  superior  classes  of  society  to  this  dlctete 
of  humanity  and  policy;  considering  that 
however  aflluent  their  circumstances,  or  ele- 
vated their  situations  might  be,  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  not  only  might  but  certainly 
would  distribute  their  posterity  throughout 
the  lowest  classes  of  society.  Every  selfish 
motive  therefore,  every  family  attachment, 
ought  to  recommend  such  a  system  of  policy 
as  would  provide  no  less  carefully  for  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  the  lowest  than  of 
the  highest  orders  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Wilson  contended  strenuously  for 
drawing  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  immediately  from  the  people. 

He   was   for   raising   the  Federal   pyramid 
to    a    considerable    altitude,    and    for    that 
reason   wished  to  give   It  as  broad  a  basis 
as    possible.    No     government    could     long 
subsist  without  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
In  a  republican  government  this  confidence 
was   i>ecullarly   essential.     He  also   thought 
It  wrong  to  Increase  the  weight  of  the  State 
legislatures  by  making  them  the  elect    s  of 
the    National   Legislature.     All   interference 
between   the  general  and  local  government 
should    be    obviated    as   much    as    possible. 
On  examination  It  would  be  found  that  the 
opposition    of    States    to    Federal    measures 
had  proceeded  much  more  from  the  officers 
of  the  States,  than  from  the  people  at  large. 
Mr.  Madison  considered  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  one  branch  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture as  essential  to  every  plan  of  free  Gov- 
ernment.   He  observed  that  In  some  of  the 
States    one    branch    of    the    legislature    was 
composed  of  men  already  removed  from  the 
people  by    an  Intervening  body  of  electors. 
That  if  the  first  branch  of  the  general  legis- 
lature should  be  elected  by  the  State  legis- 
latures,  the  second   branch   elected   by   the 
first — the  Executive  by  the  second  together 
with  the  first,  and  other  appointments  again 
made  for  subordinate  purposes  by  the  Execu- 
tive,   the    people    would    be    lost    sight    of 
altogether;  and  the  necessary  83mipathy  be- 
tween   them    and    their   rulers   and   officers, 
too    little    felt.      He    was    an    advocate    for 
the  policy  of  refining  the  popular  appoint- 
ments by  successive  flltratlons,  but  thought 
It  might  be  pushed  too  far.    He  wished  the 
expedient  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  ap- 
pointment   of    the    second    branch    of    the 
legislature,     and     in     the     extfButlve     and 
Judiciary  branches  of  the  Government.     He 
thought    too    that    the    great    fabric    to    be 
raised  would  be  more  stable  and  durable  if 
It  should  rest  on  the    solid  foundation  of 
the    people    themselves,    than    If    It   should 
stand  merely  on  the  pillars  of  the  leglsla- 
ttires. 

Mr.  Gerry  did  not  like  the  election  by 
the  people.  The  maxims  taken  from  the 
British  Constitution  were  often  fallacious 
when  applied  to  our  sltiiatlon  which  was 
extremely  different.  Experience  he  said  had 
shown  that  the  State  legislatures  drawn 
immediately  from  the  people  did  not  alwpys 
possess  their  confidence.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion however  to  an  election  by  the  people 
If  it  were  so  qualified  that  men  of  honor 
and  character  might  not  be  unwilling  to  be 
Joined  in  the  appointments. 

He  seemed  to  think  the  people  might 
nominate  a  certain  number  out  of  which 
the  State  legislatures  should  be  bound  to 
choose. 

Mr.  Butler  thought  an  election  by  the 
people  an  impracticable  mode. 

On  the  question  for  an  election  of  the 
first  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  by 
the  people : 

Massachusetts,  aye;  Connecticut,  divided: 
New  York,  aye;  New  Jersey,  no:  Pennsyl- 
vania, aye;  Delaware,  divided;  Virginia,  are; 
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Nortb  Carolina,  ayv:  South  Carolina,  no; 
Oeor^a,  aye.  ("Formation  of  the  United 
Statw."  p.  136.) 

In  tbe  final  report  on  Mr.  Randolph's 
plan  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  merely 
said: 

3.  Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  National  Leglalature  ought  to 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  States 
for  the  term  of  3  years.  ("United  States 
rormatlon  of  the  Union."  at  p.  201.) 

And  nothing  about  voting  quallflca- 
tions.  leaving  this  for  specific  provision 
in  the  States. 

On  Monday.  August  6.  the  Committee 
of  Detail  reported  finally  the  following 
provision: 

(Art.  IV.  sec.  1)  The  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  comprehended  within  the  Union.  The 
quallAcatlons  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
same,  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  the 
electors  In  the  several  States  of  the  most 
nimierous  branch  of  their  own  legislature 
(See  "United  States  Formation  of  the  Union" 
at  p.  472.) 

It  Is  particularly  interesting  to  turn 
to  the  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  to  see  through  what 
stages  article  IV.  section  1 — which  Is  ar- 
ticle I,  section  2.  of  our  Constitution 
today — progressed.'  The  very  regulations 
being  proposed  at  this  time  in  this  body 
were  suggested  in  1787  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  rejected  at  that 
time.  Ctoi  June  19  one  draft  was  set 
forth.    It  provided: 

That  the  Members  of  the  second  Brainch 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  SUtes  ought 
to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  legislatures — 
to  be  of  the  age  of  30  years  at  least:  to  hold 
their  offices  for  the  term  of  6  years,  one-third 
to  go  out  biennially;  to  receive  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to  the 
public  service;  to  be  IneUgible  to  and  in- 
capable of  holding  any  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  (except  those 
peciUlarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the 
second  Branch)  during  the  term  for  which 
they  are  elected,  and  for  1  year  thereafter." 
(II  Ferrand.  "Records  of  Federal  Conven- 
tion." pp.  120  and  130.) 

The  next  step  was  as  follows : 

The  qualification  of  electors  shall  be  the 
same  (throughout  the  States,  via)  with  that 
In  the  particular  States  unless  the  legisla- 
ture shaU  hereafter  direct  some  uniform 
qualification  to  prevaU  through  the  States. 
(II  Farrand.  Records  of  Federal  Convention, 
p    139  ) 

(Cltlaenshlp;  manhood:  sanity  of  mind: 
previous  residence  for  1  year,  or  possession 
of  real  property  within  the  State  for  the 
whole  of  1  year,  or  enrollment  in  the  mllltla 
for  the  whole  of  a  year. ) 

Next: 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  chosen  biennially  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  the  following  man- 
ner Bvery  freeman  of  the  age  of  21  years — 
having  a  freehold  estate  within  the  United 
States— who  has— having— resided  in  the 
United  States  for  the  space  ot  1  whoU  year 
Immediately  preceding  ttis  day  of  election, 
and  has  a  freehold  estate  In  at  least  SO  acres 
of  land      ("11  Farrand."  supra,  p.  15  ) 

Then: 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  chosen  every  second  year — In 
the  manner  following — by  the  people  of  the 
several  SUtes  eomprebcndMl  within  this 
Union— the  time  and  place  and  the  manner 


ot  holding  the  election  and  the  rules.  The 
qualifications  of  the  electors  shall  be  (ap- 
pointed) prescribed  by  the  legislatures  of 
tbe  several  States;  but  their  provisions — 
which  they  shall  make  concerning  them  shall 
be  subject  to  the  control  of — concerning 
them  may  at  any  time  be  altered  and  super- 
seded by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  SUtes 
("II  Farrand,"  supra,  p.  153  ) 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  proposal 
which  was  made  at  one  time,  and  I  am 
citing  all  these  various  proposals  to  show 
how  the  members  of  that  Convention 
finally  drifted  to  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  Is  now  in  that  sacred 
document. 

In  other  words,  every  form  of  proposal 
was  presented  to  the  ConventiorL  The 
one  I  read  last  was  one  in  which  the 
National  Legislature  would  have  the 
right  to  prescribe  qualifications,  but  It 
was  turned  down.  It  was  considered  by 
the  Convention  and  the  Convention  fi- 
nally drafted  that  part  of  article  I  which 
is  now  in  the  Constitution. 

In  my  mind,  any  Senator  who  will 
take  the  time  to  read  these  excerpta.  to 
read  the  history  of  the  present  article 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  the 
States  the  right  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  will  come  unequivocally 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  to  be 
done  by  the  States  and  not  by  the  Con- 
gress.    Again,  see  the  next  report: 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  chosen  every  second  year,  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  compre- 
hended within  this  Union.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  but 
these  provisions  concerning  them  may.  at 
any  time,  be  altered  and  superseded  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States — the  same 
from  time  to  time  as  those  of  the  electors. 
in  the  several  SUtes,  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of   their  own   legislatures. 

That  proposition  was  submitted  in  de- 
bate, and  I  cite  it  to  show  the  varying 
views  of  the  members  of  the  Convention 
and  the  manner  and  method  proposed 
by  each  of  them.  I  cite  it  merely  to 
show  that  I  do  not  believe  anyone  over- 
looked any  argimient.  In  other  words, 
there  was  free  debate  on  the  entire  sub- 
ject, and  everyone  knew  what  it  was  all 
about.  After  long  debate  the  present 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and 
later  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  13 
States. 

Every  one  of  these  suggestions  was 
thought  of  long  ago.  They  Were  dis- 
cussed and  wisely  rejected  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution,  when  they  finally 
agreed  on  the  form  above  set  out;  that 
is: 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  shall  be  chosen  every  second  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  Sute«  compre- 
hended within  this  Union.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors  shall  be  the  same,  from 
time  to  time,  as  those  of  the  electors  In  the 
several  SUtes.  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  their  own  legislatures.  (See  Farrand.  p 
178,  art  IV,  sec    1  ) 

This  point,  as  all  others  In  the  much- 
debated  t«xt.  was  discussed  fully.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  what  such  well-In- 
formed and  brilliant  men  as  Oouvemeur 
Morris;  James  Wilson,  who  was  a  Justice 
of  the  United  States;  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
who  was  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  Colonel  Mason;  Benjamm 


Franklin;  John  Rutledge.  who  was  also 
a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  and 
James  Madison,  thought  of  the  proposed 
resolution. 

I  now  quote  from  "Formation  of  the 
Union."  pages  487.  488.  489.  490,  491,  and 
492: 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out 
the  last  member  of  the  section  beginning 
with  the  words  "qualifications  ot  electors," 
in  order  that  some  other  provision  might  be 
substituted  which  would  restrain  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  freeholders. 

Mr.  FltKlmmons  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  WUUamson  was  opposed  to  It. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  part  of  ths  report  was 
well  considered  by  the  commlttse,  and  he 
did  not  think  It  would  be  changsd  for  the 
better.  It  was  difficult  to  form  any  uniform 
rule  of  qualifications  for  all  the  SUtes.  Un- 
necessary Innovations  he  thought  too  should 
be  avoided.  It  would  be  very  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable for  the  same  persons  at  the  same 
time,  to  vote  for  represenUtlves  In  the  State 
legislature  and  to  be  excluded  from  a  vote 
for  thaie  In  the  National  Legialature. 

Mr.  GouvzaMUB  Mouiis.  Such  a  hardship 
would  be  neither  great  nor  novel.  The  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  It  and  not  dissatisfied 
with  It,  In  several  of  the  SUtes.  In  some 
the  qualifications  are  different  for  the  choice 
of  the  Ckjvernor  and  the  RepresenUtlves;  In 
others  for  different  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Another  objection  against  the  clause  as  it 
stands  is  that  It  makes  the  qualifications  of 
the  National  Legislature  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  SUtes,  which  he  thought  not  proper. 

Mr  Ellsworth  thought  the  qualifications 
of  the  electors  stood  on  the  most  proper  foot- 
ing. The  right  of  suffrage  was  a  tender 
point,  and  strongly  guarded  by  most  of  the 
Sute  cunslltutlons.  The  people  will  not 
readily  subscribe  to  the  National  Ck>nstltu- 
Uon  If  it  should  subject  them  to  the  dis- 
franchised. The  SUtes  are  the  best  Judges 
of  the  circumstances  and  temper  of  their 
own  people 

Colonel  Mason.  The  force  of  habit  Is  cer- 
tainly not  attended  to  by  those  gentlemen 
who  wish  for  innovations  on  this  point. 
Eight  or  nine  SUtes  have  extended  the  right 
of  suffrage  beyond  the  freeholders,  what  will 
the  people  there  say.  If  they  should  be  dis- 
franchised? A  power  to  alUr  the  qualifica- 
tions would  be  a  dangerous  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  BuTLOt.  There  Is  no  right  of  which 
the  people  are  more  Jealous  than  that  of  suf- 
frage Abridgment  of  it  tend  to  the  same 
revolution  as  In  Holland  where  they  have  at 
length  thrown  all  power  Into  the  hands  of 
the  senaUs.  who  fill  up  vacancies  themselves, 
and  form  a  rank  aristocracy. 

Mr  Dickinson  had  a  very  different  idea 
of  the  tendency  of  vesting  the  right  of  suf- 
frage In  the  freeholders  of  ths  country.  He 
con.sldered  them  as  the  best  guardians  of  lib- 
erty; and  the  restriction  of  ths  right  to  them 
as  a  necessary  defense  against  the  dangerous 
Influence  of  those  multitudes  without  prop- 
erty and  without  unpopularity  of  the  Inno- 
vation It  was  In  his  opinion  chimerical.  The 
great  mass  of  our  citizens  Is  composed  at  the 
time  of  freeholders,  and  will  be  pleased  with 
It 

Mr  Bllswobtr  How  shall  the  freehold  be 
defined?  Ought  not  every  man  who  pays  a 
tax  to  vote  for  the  represenUttvs  who  Is  to 
levy  and  dispose  of  his  mousy?  Shall  the 
wealthy  merchanU  and  manufacturers,  who 
will  bear  the  full  share  of  ths  public  bur- 
dens be  not  allowed  a  votes  in  tb«  imposi- 
tion of  them — uxstlon  and  reprsssnUtlon 
ought  to  go  together. 

Mr.  OouvaanBUa  Moaais.  He  had  long 
learned  not  to  be  the  dupe  at  words.  The 
sound  of  aristocracy  therefor*  bad  no  affect 
upon  him.  It  was  the  thing,  not  ths  name, 
to  which  he  was  opposed,  and  on*  ot  his 
principal  objections  to  the  Constitution  as  It 
Is  now  t>efore  us.   is  that  It  threaUns  the 
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country  with  an  arl.'-tocracy.    The  aristocracy 
will  grow  out  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    Give  the  votes  to  people  who  have  no 
prfiperty,  and  they  will  sell  them  to  the  rich 
who  win  be  able  to  buy  them.     We  should 
not  confine  our  attention  to  the  present  mo- 
ment.    The   time  Is   not  distant   when   this 
country    will    abound    with    mechanics    and 
manufacturers  who  will  receive  their  bread 
Irom    their    employers.     Will    such    men    be 
the  secure  and  faithful  guardians  of  liberty? 
Will  they  be  the  Impregnable  barrier  against 
aristocracy?     He  was  as  little  duped  by  the 
association     of     the     words     taxation     and 
representation.     The  man  who  does  not  give 
his  vote  freely  is  not  represented.     It  is  the 
man  who  dictates  the  vote.     Children  do  not 
vote.     Why?     Because  they  want  prudence, 
because  they  have  no  will  of  their  own.     The 
Ignorant  and  the  dependent  can  be  as  little 
trusted  with  the  public  Interest.     He  did  not 
conceive  the  difficulty  of  defining  freeholders 
to  be  Insuperable.     Still  less  that  the  restric- 
tion could  be  unpopular.     Nine-tenths  of  the 
people  are  at  present  freeholders  and  these 
will  cerUlnly  be  pleased  with  It.     As  to  mer- 
chants, and  so  forth.  If  they  have  wealth  and 
value  the  right  they  can  acquire  It.     If  not 
they  don't  deserve  It. 

Colonel  Mason.  We  all  feel  too  strongly 
the  remains  of  ancient  prejudices,  and  view 
things  too  much  through  a  British  medium. 
A  freehold  Is  the  qualification  In  England, 
and  hence  It  U  Imagined  to  be  the  only 
proper  one.  The  true  Idea  In  his  opinion 
was  that  every  man  having  evidence  of  at- 
tachment to  and  permanent  common  in- 
terest with  the  society  ought  to  share  In  all 
Its  rights  and  privileges.  Was  this  qualifica- 
tion restrained  to  freeholders?  Does  no 
other  kind  of  property  but  land  evidence 
a  common  Interest  In  the  proprietor?  Does 
nothing  besides  property  mark  a  permanent 
attachment.  Ought  the  merchant,  the 
monled  man.  the  parent  of  a  number  of 
children  whose  fortunes  are  to  be  pursued 
In  his  own  country,  to  be  viewed  as  sus- 
picious characters,  and  unworthy  to  be 
trusted  with  the  common  rights  of  their 
fellow  citizens? 

Mr.  Madison  The  right  to  suffrage  Is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  fundamenui  articles  of 
republican  government,  and  ought  not  to  be 
left    to    be    regulated   by   the   legislature 

When  he  spoke  of  the  legislature  he 
meant  Congress — 

A  gradual  abridgment  of  this  right  has 
been  the  mode  in  which  aristocracies  have 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  popular  forms. 
Whether  the  constitutional  qualification 
ought  to  be  a  freehold,  would  with  him  de- 
pend much  on  the  probable  reception  such 
a  change  would  meet  within  the  States 
where  the  right  was  now  exercised  by  every 
description  of  people.  In  several  of  the 
States  a  freehold  was  now  the  qualification. 
Viewing  the  subject  In  Its  merits  alone,  the 
freeholders  of  the  country  would  be  the 
.•safest  depositories  of  republican  liberty.  In 
future  times  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
will  not  only  be  without  land,  but  any  other 
sort  of  property.  These  will  either  combine 
under  the  Infiuence  of  their  common  situa- 
tion: In  which  case,  the  rlghu  of  property 
and  the  public  liberty,  will  not  be  secure  In 
their  hands:  or  what  Is  more  probable,  they 
will  become  the  tools  of  opulence  and  ambi- 
tion. In  which  case  there  will  be  equal  dan- 
ger on  another  side. 

The  example  of  England  had  been  mlscon- 
celved  (by  Colonel  Mason).  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  representatives  are  there 
chosen  by  freeholders. 
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than  the  counties  that  bribery  most 
prevailed,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  on  elections  was  most  danger- 
ously exerted. 

Dr.  Pkanklin.  It  is  of  great  consequence 
that  we  should  not  depress  the  virtue  and 
public  spirit  of  our  common  people,  of  which 
they  displayed  a  great  deal  during  the  war. 
and  which  contributed  principally  to  the 
favorable  Issue  of  It.  He  related  the  honor- 
able refusal  of  the  American  seamen  who 
were  carried  In  great  numbers  into  the  Brit- 
ish prisons  during  the  war,  to  redeem  them- 
selves from  misery  or  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
by  entering  on  board  the  ships  of  the  ene- 
mies to  their  country,  contrasting  their 
patriotism  with  a  contemporary  Instance  in 
which  the  British  seamen  made  prisoners 
by  the  Americans,  readily  entered  on  the 
ships  of  the  latter  on  being  promised  a  share 
of  the  prizes  that  might  be  made  out  of  their 
own  country. 

This  proceeded,  he  said,  from  the  dif- 
ferent manner  in   which   the  common 
people    were    treated    in    America    and 
Great  Britain.    He  did  not  think  that  the 
elected   had  any  right   in  any   case  to 
narrow  the  privileges  of  the  electors.    He 
quoted  as  arbitrary  the  British  statute 
setting  forth  the  danger  of  tumultuous 
meetings,  and  under  that  pretext  nar- 
rowing the  right  of  suffrage  to  persons 
having  freeholds  of  a  certain  value;  ob- 
serving that  this  statute  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  under  the  succeeding 
Parliament,  subjecting  the  people  who 
had  no  votes  to  peculiar  labors  and  hard- 
ships.   He  was  persuaded  also  that  such 
a  restriction  as  was  proposed  would  give 
great  uneasiness  in  the  populous  States. 
The  sons  of  a  substantial  farmer,  not  be- 
ing themselves  freeholders,  would  not  be 
pleased  at  being  disfranchised,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  persons  of  that  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  Mercer.  The  Constitution  Is  objec- 
tionable In  many  points,  but  In  none  more 
than  the  present.  He  objected  to  the  footing 
on  which  the  qualification  was  put.  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  mode  of  election  by  the 
people. 


The  greatest  part  are  chosen  by  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  in  many  of  which 
the  qualification  of  suffrage  is  as  low  as 
it  Is  in  any  one  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  in  the  boroughs  and  cities  rather 


The  people  cannot  know  and  judge  the 
characters  of  candidates.  The  worst 
possible  choice  will  be  made.  He  quoted 
the  case  of  the  senate  in  Virginia  as  an 
example  in  point.  The  people  in  towns 
can  unite  their  votes  in  favor  of  one 
favorite,  and  by  that  means  always  pre- 
vail over  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
being  dispersed,  will  scatter  their  votes 
among  a  variety  of  candidates. 

Mr.  Rutledge  thought  the  idea  of  restrain- 
ing the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  freeholders  a 
very  unadvised  one.  It  would  create  division 
among  the  people  and  make  enemies  of  all 
those  who  should  be  excluded. 

On  the  question  for  striking  out  as  moved 
by  Gouverneur  Morris,  from  the  word  quali- 
fications to  the  end  of  the  article  III : 

New  Hampshire,  no;  MassachusetU,  no; 
Connecticut,  no;  Pennsylvania,  no;  Dela- 
ware, aye;  Maryland,  divided;  Virginia,  no; 
North  Carolina,  no;  South  Carolina,'  no; 
Georgia,  not  present. 

WCDWEBDAT,   AUGUST     8,     Hf     COWVEnmON 

Article  IV,  section  1  being  under  consid- 
eration— Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  dislike  of 
the  whole  plan,  and  his  opinion  that  it  never 
could  succeed. 

Mr  OoRHAM.  He  had  never  seen  any  In- 
convenience from  allowing  such  as  were  not 
freeholders  to  vote,  though  It  had  long  b^en 
tried.  The  elections  In  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston  where  merchants  and  me- 


chanics vote  are  at  least  as  good  as  those 
made  by  freeholders  only.  The  case  In  Eng- 
land was  not  accurately  sUted  yesterday 
(by  Mr.  Madison).  The  cities  and  large 
towns  are  not  the  seat  of  Crown  Influence 
and  corruption.  These  prevail  In  the  bor- 
oughs, and  not  on  account  of  the  right  which 
those  who  are  not  freeholders  have  to  vote, 
but  of  the  smallness  of  the  number  who  vote. 
The  people  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
this  right  in  various  parts  of  America,  and 
wUl  never  allow  it  to  be  abridged.  We  must 
consiilt  their  rooted  prejudices  if  we  expect 
their  concurrence  in  oiu-  prop>06ltions. 

Mr.  Mercer  did  not  object  so  much  to 
an  election  by  the  people  at  large  in- 
cluding such  as  were  not  freeholders,  as 
to  their  being  left  to  make  their  choice 
without  any  guidance.  He  hinted  that 
candidates  ought  to  be  nominated  by  the 
State  legislatures. 

On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  article  IV, 
section  1,  It  passed  nem.  con.  (Quoted  from 
"U.S.  Formation  of  the  Union."  p.  487.) 

How  timely  this  discussion  Is  today.  How 
true  and  to  the  point.  I  have  no  need  to 
search  for  reasons  or  to  manufacture  a 
logician's  arguments.  I  need  only  take  the 
very  words  of  men  whom  history  has  stomped 
with  greatness  and  foresight  to  prove  my 
position. 

I  repeat  some  of  these  well-considered 
words,  in  fact,  I  delight  to  dwell  upon  their 
wisdom. 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  a  tender  point, 
and  strongly  guarded  by  most  of  the  SUte 
constitutions. 

The  States  are  the  best  judges  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  temper  of  their  own  people. 

A  power  to  alter  the  qualifications  would 
be  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislature  (referring  to  the  National  Legis- 
lature). 

Particularly  note  what  Benjamin 
Franklin,  noted  for  his  practical,  earthy, 
commonsense,  said: 

He  did  not  think  that  the  elected  had  any 
right  in  any  case  to  narrow  the  privileges 
of  the  electors. 

Turning  now  from  the  remarkable 
document  of  James  Madison,  recording 
the  activities  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, to  the  notes  of  Rufus  King,  a 
delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  corroborating  the 
Madison  papers,  here  is  King's  record  of 
the  debate  over  the  clause,  "electors  to 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature." 
Morris  proposed  to  strike  out  the  clause 
and  to  leave  it  to  the  State  legislatures  to 
esUbllsh  the  qualification  of  the  electors 
and  elected,  or  to  add  a  clause  giving  to  the 
National  Legislature  powers  to  alter  the  qual- 
ifications. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  If  the  legislature  can  al- 
ter the  qualifications,  they  may  disqualify 
three-fourths,  or  a  greaUr  portion  of  the 
electors — this  would  go  far  to  create  aristoc- 
racy. The  clause  is  safe  as  It  sUnds — the 
SUtes  have  sUked  their  liberties  on  the 
qualifications  which  we  have  proposed  to 
confirm. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  Is  urged  that  to  confine 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  freeholders  Is  a 
step  toward  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy. 
This  cannot  be  true.  We  are  all  safe  by 
trusting  the  owners  of  the  soli;  and  It  wiU 
not  be  unpopular  to  do  so.  for  tbe  freehold- 
ers are  the  more  numerotu  class.  Not  from 
freeholders,  but  from  those  who  are  not  free- 
holders, free  governmenU  have  been  en- 
dangered. Freeholds  are  by  our  laws  of  In- 
herlUnce  divided  among  the  children  of 
the  deceased,  and  will  be  parceled  out  among 
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•U  the  worthy  men  of  the  State;  the  mer- 
chanta  and  mechanic*  may  become  freehold- 
era:  and  without  being  eo.  they  are  electora 
of  the  State  leglelature^  who  appoint  the 
Senators  of  the  Unltwl  SUtes. 

Mr  BijjtwoaTH.  Why  confine  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  freeholdere?  The  rule  should  be 
that  he  who  paya  and  la  goremed.  ahould  be 
an  elector.  Virtue  and  talenta  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  freeholdera.  and  we  ought  not  to 
exclude  them. 

Mr.  Mouus.  I  disregard  sounds  and  am 
not  alarmed  with  the  word  "aristocracy." 
but  I  dreMl  the  thing  and  will  oppoee  It. 
and  for  this  reason  I  think  that  I  shall 
oppose  this  Constitution  because  It  will 
establish  an  aristocracy.  There  cannot  be 
an  aristocracy  of  freeholders  If  they  all  are 
electors.  But  there  will  be.  when  a  great 
and  rich  man  can  bring  his  poor  depend- 
ents to  vote  In  our  election* — unless  you 
establish  a  qualification  of  property,  we  shall 
have  an  aristocracy.  Umlt  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  freeholders,  and  It  will  not  be 
unpopular,  because  nine-tenths  of  the  In- 
habitants are  freeholders. 

Mr.  Mason.  Everyone  who  Is  of  full  age  and 
can  give  evidence  of  his  conunon  Interest  In 
the  conununlty  should  be  an  elector.  By 
this  rule,  freeholders  alone  have  not  his 
common  Interest.  The  father  of  a  family, 
who  has  no  freehold,  has  this  Interest.  When 
he  U  dead  his  children  will  remain  This 
la  a  natural  Interest  or  bond  which  binds 
men  to  their  country — lands  are  but  an 
artmclal  tie.  The  Idea  of  counting  free- 
holders as  the  true  and  only  persona  to 
whom  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  con- 
fided Is  an  English  prejudice.  In  England, 
a  Twig  and  Turf  are  the  electors. 

Mr  Madison.  I  am  In  favor  of  entrusting 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  freeholders  only  It 
la  a  mistake  that  we  are  governed  by  English 
attachments.  The  Knlghu  of  the  Shires  are 
chosen  by  freeholders,  but  the  members  of 
the  cities  and  boroughs  are  elected  by  free- 
men without  freeholds,  and  who  have  as 
small  property  as  the  electors  of  any  other 
country.  Where  Is  the  crown  Influence  seen, 
where  Is  corruption  In  the  elections  prac- 
ticed— not  In  the  countries  but  In  the  cities 
and  boroughs. 

Mr.  PaANKLiN.  I  am  SLfrald  that  by  de- 
positing the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  free- 
holders exclusively  we  shall  Injure  the  lower 
class  of  freeman.  This  class  poaaess  hardy 
virtues  and  great  Integrity.  The  Revolu- 
tionary War  Is  a  glorious  testimony  In  favor 
of  Plebeian  virtue— our  military  and  naval 
men  are  sensible  of  this  truth.  I  myself 
know  that  our  seamen  who  were  prisoners 
In  England  refused  all  the  allurements  that 
were  made  use  of.  to  draw  them  from  their 
allegiance  to  their  country — threatened  with 
Ignominious  halters,  they  still  refused. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  the  English 
seamen,  who  on  being  made  prisoners 
entered  into  the  American  service  and 
pointed  out  where  other  prisoners  could 
be  made — and  this  arose  from  a  plain 
cause.  The  Americans  were  all  free  and 
equal  to  any  of  their  fellow  citizens — 
the  English  seamen  were  not  so.  In 
ancient  times  every  freeman  was  an 
elector,  but  afterward  England  made  a 
law  which  required  that  every  elector 
should  be  a  freeholder.  This  law  related 
to  the  county  elections — the  consequence 
was  that  the  residue  of  the  inhabitants 
felt  themselves  disgraced,  and  In  the 
next  Parliament  a  law  was  made. 
authorizing  the  Justice  of  the  peace  to 
fix  the  price  of  labor  and  to  compel  per- 
sons who  were  not  freeholders  to  labor 
for  those  who  were,  at  a  stated  rate,  or 
to  be  put  in  prison  as  idle  vagabonds. 
From  this  period  the  common  people  of 


England  lost  a  great  portion  of  attach- 
ment to  their  country. 

WZDICESOAT.       AUOTTST       S QUALITICATIOKS       OF 

ELXCTOKS    or   aXJTUtSXNTATIVBi 

Mr.  OoaHAM.  The  quallflcatlons  (being 
such  as  the  several  States  prescribe  for 
electors  of  their  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  legislature)  sUnd  weU. 

Gentlemen  are  In  error,  who  suppose  the 
electors  of  cities  may  not  be  trusted  In 
England  the  members  chosen  In  London, 
Bristol,  and  Uverpool  are  as  Independent 
as  the  members  of  the  counties  of  England 
The  Crown  has  little  or  no  Influence  In  city 
election,  but  has  great  Influence  In  boroughs, 
where  the  votes  of  freeholders  are  bought  and 
sold.  There  Is  no  risk  In  allowing  the  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  to  be  electors;  they 
have  been  so  time  Immemorial  In  this 
country  and  In  England.  We  must  not  dis- 
regard the  habits,  usages  and  prejudices  of 
the  people   (pp    873,  874.  875.  to  top  p    876) 

This  debate,  with  the  resulting  provi- 
sions duly  considered,  was  again  recorded 
by  Dr.  James  McHenry.  delegate  from 
Maryland.  See  "United  States  FVjrma- 
tlon  of  the  Union."  pages  934  and  935 

When  all  the  views  were  aired,  and 
the  pros  and  cons  of  leaving  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  for  the  National  I^ei:- 
islature  to  be  decided  by  the  .several 
States  had  been  debated,  the  considered 
result  was  article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  adopted 
September  17.  1787: 

The  House  of  Representatives  8h.ill  be 
cr>mp<Teed  nf  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have 
the  Quallflcatlons  requisite  for  Electors  of 
the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

Every  word  of  that  provision  had  been 
torn  apart  In  open  discussion,  until  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  It  was  the 
Intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  leave  to  State  control  the  field 
of  voting  qualifications. 

In  submitting  the  Constitution,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  Delegate  from  Con- 
necticut, added  to  it  the  following 
letter: 

The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen 
and  desired  that  the  power  of  making  war. 
peace,  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money 
and  regulating  commerce,  and  the  corre- 
spondent executive  and  Judicial  authorities 
should  be  fully  and  effectually  vested  In  the 
General  Government  of  the  Union,  but  the 
Impropriety  of  delegating  such  extensive 
tru.st  to  one  body  of  men  is  evident  thence 
results  the  necessity  of  a  different  organiza- 
tion 

It  Is  obviously  Impracticable  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  these  States  to  secure 
all  rights  of  Independent  sovereignty  to 
each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  Interest  and 
safety  of  all.  Individuals  entering  Into 
8t>clety  m»ist  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to 
preserve  the  rest  The  magnitude  of  the 
sacrthce  must  depend  as  well  on  situation 
and  circumstance,  as  on  the  object  to  be 
obtained.  It  Is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw 
with  precision  the  line  between  those  rights 
which  must  be  surrendered  and  those  which 
may  be  reserved;  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion this  difficulty  was  Increased  by  a  differ- 
ence among  the  several  States  as  to  Uieir 
situation,  extent,  habits,  and  particular 
Interest 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject  we 
kept  steadily  In  our  view  that  which  ap- 
peared to  us  the  greatest  Interest  of  every 
true  American,  the  consolidation  of  our 
Union.  In  which   is  Involved  our  prosperity. 


felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  exist- 
ence. This  Important  considaratloa,  saii- 
ously  and  deeply  Impreassd  on  our  minds, 
led  each  State  In  the  Conventkm  to  be  less 
rigid  In  points  of  Inferior  mafnitude  than 
might  have  been  otherwise  azpaetad,  and 
thus  the  Constitution,  which  w*  now  preaent. 
Is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  of  that 
mutual  deference  and  concession  which  the 
peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  rendered 
Indispensable.  That  It  will  meet  tha  full  and 
entire  approbation  of  every  Btata  la  not  per- 
haps to  be  expected,  but  each  will  doubtless 
consider  that  had  her  Interest  alona  been 
consulted  the  consequences  might  have  been 
particularly  disagreeable  and  Injtirlotu  to 
others;  that  It  Is  liable  to  as  few  sxeaptlons 
as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  we 
hope  and  believe:  that  It  may  promote  the 
lasting  welfare  of  that  country  so  dear  to  us 
all.  and  secure  her  freedom  and  happiness. 
is  our  most  ardent  wish.  (P.  713,  "Forma- 
Uon  of  the  United  States.") 

Thus  we  see  that  at  a  time  when  all 
rights  of  independent  sovereignty  could 
not  be  secured  to  each  State,  when  the 
Interest  of  each  State  alone  could  not 
be  considered,  when  the  greatest  Interest 
of  every  American  was  the  consolidation 
of  the  Union,  even  then,  when  the  line 
was  drawn  between  the  rights  which  had 
to  be  surrendered  and  those  which  would 
be  reserved,  the  right  to  determine  the 
qualification  of  voters  was  reserved  to 
each  State. 

A  comment  on  this  Is  found  In  Mc- 
culloch '•Suffrage  and  Its  Problems." 
at  page  30: 

When  the  more  perfect  union  was  formed 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
each  SUte  had  the  right  to  frame  Its  own 
laws  respecung  suffrage.  Hence  article  V 
was  carried  over  Into  the  new  Constitution 
and  became  arUcle  I.  section  3:  The  fran- 
chise for  the  election  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  In  every  SUte 
be  the  same  as  for  the  "most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature."  The  Con- 
stitution did  not  disturb  the  dlveralUes  of 
suffrage  regulaUons  existing  In  tha  several 
Commonwealth*  It  adopted  them.  For  the 
Ctinstltutlon  Ui  have  been  anything  but  si- 
lent on  the  regulatlofis  of  suffrage  would  have 
been  an  Inrtovatlon.  and.  as  Viscount  Bryce 
ut)served.  the  members  of  ths  Constitutional 
Convention  were  too  sound  poUUcal  sden- 
tisu  to  Ignore  precedent*.  Only  In  tiiree 
amendments  (and  only  directly  In  the  16th 
and  19th)  has  the  Constitution  trenched 
on  the  Commonwealth  right  to  regulate 
suffrage  —and  even  then  utKler  extraordinary 
circumstances  (McCuUoch,  p.  30,  par.  be- 
ginning "When."  through  1st  par.  on  p.  31). 

These  amendments  I  shall  discuss 
later,  when  I  have  fully  covered  the  for- 
mative period. 

McCuUoch,  further  commenting,  says: 

While  there  has  been  a  revolution  In  the 
conception  of  cltlsenahlp,  there  was  no  such 
change  In  the  regulation  of  suffrage,  the 
determining  and  regulating  power  continued 
to  rest  with  the  States.  However,  much  as 
publicists  and  reformers  may  desire  a  uni- 
form national  suffrage  law.  it  Is  unattain- 
able; expediency  and  constitutionality  are 
both  adverse.  In  fact  such  a  plan  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Constitutional  Convention  It- 
self, but  It  received  the  vote  of  only  one 
Commonwealth— Delaware.  "'The  provision 
made  by  the  convention  appears  to  be  the 
best  that  lay  within  their  option."  The 
••fathers"  were  satlsfled  for  the  States  to 
continue  to  make  their  own  suffrage  tests, 
rather  than  to  further  prolong  th«  conven- 
tion and  so  further  endanger  the  rather  slim 
chances  of  ratlflcatlon  by  the  several  Com- 
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monwealths.  The  prospect  In  the  conven- 
tion Itself  was  anything  but  promising. 
Even  Franklin  moved  to  call  In  a  person  that 
they  might  Invoke  the  ••assistance  of 
Heaven." 

The  Constitution  conferred  the  franchise 
on  no  one.  Likewise  citizenship  does  not 
bestow  suffrage,  either  upon  the  natural  born 
or  the  naturalized  alien.  The  several  States 
have  the  unqualified  right  to  impose  quallfl- 
catlons and  regulate  suffrage  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  in  the  amendments  re- 
ferred to  above.  In  handing  down  the  deci- 
sion In  the  case  of  Corfield  v.  Coryell.  Judge 
Washington  In  enumerating  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  that  are  usually  associated 
with  citizenship,  said:  "To  which  Is  to  be 
added  the  elective  franchise,  as  regulated 
and  established  by  the  \aws  or  constitutions 
of  the  SUte  In  which  It  Is  exercised." 
(McCuUoch,  "Suffrage  and  Its  Problems,"  p. 
32,  paragraph  starting  "while"  to  end  of 
paragraph  on  p  33.  starting  with  line  6,  word 
••The  Const  •'  through  word  "•exercised"  line 
18,  p  33  ) 

Also  note  what  Hart  says  in  his  "For- 
mation of  the  Union."  at  pages  136-137: 

The  real  boldness  of  the  Constitution  is 
the  novelty  of  the  Federal  system  which  It 
set  up. 

This  was  the  best  of  the  few  elaborate 
written  constitutions  ever  applied  to  a  fed- 
eration; and  the  details  were  so  skillfully  ar- 
ranged that  the  instrument  framed  for  13 
little  agricultural  communities  works  well 
today  for  48  large  and  populous  States.  •  •  • 
The  Convention  knew  how  to  select  Institu- 
tions that  would  stand  together;  It  also 
knew  how  to  reject  what  would  have  weak- 
ened  the  structure. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  a  compromise 
between  the  discordant  element*  could  be 
reached.  To  declare  the  country  a  cen- 
tralized nation  would  destroy  the  traditions 
of  a  century  and  a  half;  to  leave  It  an  as- 
semblage of  States,  each  claiming  Independ- 
ence and  sovereignty,  would  throw  away  the 
result*  of  the  Revolution.  The  Convention 
finally  agreed  that  whUe  the  Union  should 
be  endowed  with  adequate  powers,  the  States 
should  retain  all  powers  not  speclflcally 
granted,  and  particularly  the  right  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  Internal  affairs.  ("Forma- 
tion of  Union.  "  p  137,  paragraph  beginning 
•'It  was"  through  paragraph  word  "affairs.") 

Mr.  President,  for  over  2 ',2  hours  I 
have  been  citing  The  Federalist  and 
other  works  pertaining  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. As  I  have  pointed  out  during 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  every  con- 
ceivable argument  was  advanced  as  to 
the  best  method  of  determining  who 
should  or  should  not  declare  or  define 
the  qualifications  of  voters  when  our 
Constitution  was  being  considered. 
Every  method  that  could  be  conceived 
was  suggested  and  discussed  at  the  Con- 
vention. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  some  effort  was 
even  made  to  leave  to  Congress  the  right 
to  decide  who  shall  or  shall  not  vote. 
Specific  provisions  were  submitted  to  the 
Convention  so  as  to  make  that  possible. 

But  what  did  the  Convention  finally 
do?  It  adopted  the  langiiage  now  in 
the  Constitution  which  leaves  it  to  the 
individual  States  to  determine  voter 
qualification.  That  concept  was  con- 
finned  in  1913,  when  the  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  election  of 
U.S.  Senators  by  popular  vote  rather 
than  by  the  State  legislatures — was 
adopted.  This  makes  It  abundantly 
clear  that  the  right  of  voter  qualifica- 
tion remains  with  the  individual  States. 


So,  Mr.  President,  if  Members  of  the 
Senate  desire  to  sustain  their  oath  of  of- 
fice, I  hope  they  will  vote  against  this 
measure.  What  is  more  I  certainly  hope 
they  will  not  vote  in  favor  of  invoking 
cloture. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Metcalf  assumed 
the  Chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


TAX  DELINQUENCIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  present  the  eighth  an- 
nual report  on  delinquent  Federal  taxes. 
This  report  is  rendered  as  of  December 
31.  1961,  and  as  in  preceding  years  is 
broken  down;  first,  to  show  the  delin- 
quencies in  employment  taxes,  and  sec- 
ond, to  show  the  total  of  all  delinquent 
Federal  taxes,  including  employment. 

Under  the  term  employment  taxes  are 
included  withheld  income  taxes,  social 
security  taxes,  unemployment  taxes,  rail- 
road retirement,  etc. 

The  total  of  all  types  of  tax  delin- 
quencies for  the  United  States  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1961.  was  $1,063,248,000  as 
compared  to  $1,072,440,000  on  December 
31,  1960.  This  compares  with  a  total  of 
$1,614,494,000  in  1954— the  first  year  in 
which  these  statistics  were  assembled. 

While  this  is  less  than  a  1  -percent  drop 
over  last  year,  nevertheless  it  does  repre- 
sent another  alltime  low  in  total  tax 
delinquencies  since  these  statistics  were 
first  compiled  in  1954. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned by  the  lack  of  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
delinquent  employment  taxes.  Employ- 
ment taxes  represent  cash  which  is  with- 
held by  the  employer  from  the  pay  en- 
velopes of  his  employees  to  cover  their 
income  and  social  security  tax  liabilities, 
etc.  This  money,  withheld  by  employers 
from  their  employees,  does  not  belong  to 
the  employers,  and  there  can  be  no  jus- 
tification for  any  employer's  diverting 
these  funds  to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use 
of  his  business.  These  are  in  effect  trust 
fimds  and  should  be  so  treated;  there- 
fore, it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  find 
that  the  amount  of  delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  as  of  December  31,  1961,  had 
risen  to  $268,465,000,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  13  percent  of  last  year's  total 
of  $236,843,000. 

When  these  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies are  broken  down  by  districts 
some  of  them  show  an  alarming  increase 
over  last  year's  report.  For  example,  on 
December  31,  1961,  seven  offices  reported 
an  increase  in  excess  of  50  percent  in 
their  delinquent  employment  taxes. 
Sixteen  offices  reported  increases  of  be- 
tween 25  percent  and  50  percent  in  em- 
plojmient  tax  delinquencies,  while  19 
other  offices  showed  increases  of  be- 
tween 10  percent  and  25  percent  in  the 
dollar  volume  of  delinquent  employment 
taxes.  Only  two  offices  reported  reduc- 
tions in  employment  tax  delinquencies 
for  1961  in  excess  of  25  percent. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  Wilmington, 
Del.,  reduced  its  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies during  the  past  year  by  40  per- 
cent and  Its  total  tax  delinquencies  by 
4  percent.  Springfield.  111.,  reduced  its 
delinquent  employment  tax  accounts  by 
25  percent,  but  its  total  tax  delinquen- 


cies rose  5  percent.  Five  other  offices 
last  year  showed  reductions  of  between 
10  percent  and  25  percent  in  the  dollar 
volume  of  their  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies. 

First,  I  shall  list  the  seven  offices  which 
reported  an  increase  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent in  their  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies for  1961. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  In  this  office  7,179 
employers  were  reported  as  delinquent  in 
forwarding  their  employment  taxes  in 
the  amount  of  $6,091,000.  This  repre- 
sented a  59  percent  increase  over  last 
year's  report,  and  it  established  a  new 
8-year  high  in  delinquent  employment 
taxes  for  that  office. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. :  This  office  reported 
an  83  percent  increase  in  its  delinquent 
employment  taxes,  bringing  total  dollar 
delinquencies  to  $5,643,000.  Not  only 
does  this  represent  a  new  high  in  delin- 
quent employment  taxes  for  Indianap- 
olis, but  it  is  more  than  double  the 
delinquencies  for  that  office  8  years  ago. 
Also,  total  tax  delinquencies  in  this  office 
during  the  last  year  rose  40  percent. 

Jackson, Miss.:  Jackson,  Miss.,  reported 
an  increase  of  58  percent  in  delinquent 
employment  taxes  for  1961,  bringing  its 
delinquent  employment  tax  accounts  to 
$1,267,000.  This  again  is  an  all-time 
high  and  nearly  double  its  preceding  rec- 
ord. During  1961  total  tax  delinquencies 
in  Jackson  jumped  40  percent. 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  in  Nashville  jumped  74 
percent  last  year  or  from  $1,142,000  on 
December  31,  1960.  to  $1,993,000  on 
December  31,  1961,  again  establishing  a 
new  high. 

Omaha,  Nebr.:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  in  Omaha.  Nebr.,  established 
a  new  high  in  1961.  rising  74  percent  over 
the  preceding  year. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.:  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
joined  the  parade  of  those  establishing 
all-time  highs  in  delinquent  taxes  in 
both  categories  by  reporting  an  increase 
of  72  percent  over  1960  in  employment 
tax  delinquencies  and  an  increase  of  6 
percent  in  total  tax  delinquencies. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  in  Honolulu,  likewise  estab- 
lished a  new  high  in  1961.  showing  a 
jump  of  50  percent  over  last  year's  re- 
port. What  is  equally  alarming  is  that 
total  tax  delinquencies  for  this  same  office 
jumped  a  shocking  179  percent  last  year. 
Sixteen  offices  reported  increases  of 
between  25  and  50  percent  in  the  dollar 
amount  of  their  emplosmient  tax  delin- 
quencies.    They  are  as  follows: 

Boston,  Mass.:  Boston,  on  December 
31, 1961,  reported  delinquent  employment 
taxes  In  the  amount  of  $13,455,000,  or 
an  increase  of  41  percent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  established  a  new  high 
in  delinquent  employment  taxes  for  that 
office.  During  the  same  period  total  tax 
delinquencies  rose  9  percent. 

Providence,  R.I. :  Providence  likewise 
reported  a  new  high  in  delinquent  em- 
ployment tax  accounts,  or  an  increase  of 
46  percent  over  the  preceding  year.  Total 
tax  delinquencies  in  Providence  last  year 
jumped  163  percent  over  the  preceding 
year. 

Albany,  N.Y. :  Albany  reported  a  43- 
percent  increase  in  its  employment  tax 
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delinquencies  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Baltimore  reported  a 
44-percent  increase  in  the  dollar  volume 
of  delinquent  employment  taxes  for  last 
year. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  on  December  31,  1961, 
showed  an  increase  of  38  percent  over 
delinquencies  reported  on  December  31. 
1960. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Cincinnati  is  an- 
other oflBce  which  established  an  8-year 
high  in  employment  tax  delinquencies, 
showing  a  rise  of  36  percent  over  the 
report  for  1960.  In  the  previous  year — 
1960 — delinquent  employment  taxes  in 
Cincinnati  had  risen  58  percent.  Total 
tax  delinquencies  in  Cincinnati  did  show 
a  drop  of  7  percent  in  1961. 

Richmond.  Va.:  Richmond  reports  a 
new  high  in  delinquent  employment 
taxes,  showing  a  Jump  of  49  percent 
last  year.  This  brings  the  total  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  for  that  office 
on  December  31.  1961.  to  $3,693,000. 

Greensboro.  N.C.:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  for  the  Greensboro  office  rose 
30  percent  last  year  over  the  preceding 
year's  report,  thus  establishing  an  8- 
year  high,  but  during  the  same  period 
total  tax  delinquencies  dropped  22  per- 
cent, establishing  a  new  low 

St.  Louis.  Mo  :  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  in  St.  Louis  on  Decemk)er  31, 
1961.  were  reported  at  $1,247,000.  or  a 
30-percent  increase  over*  the  preceding 
year. 

Dallas.  Tex  :  Delinquent  employment 
taxes  in  1961  in  Dallas  rose  to  a  new 
high,  with  a  48  percent  increase  over 
the  preceding  years.  This  brings  the 
total  employment  tax  delinquencies  for 
that  office  to  $5,918,000  on  December  31. 
1961.  In  the  same  period  total  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  13  percent. 

New  Orleans.  La.:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  in  the  New  Orleans  office 
established  a  new  high,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  45  percent  in  1961  over  the 
preceding  year,  thus  bringing  its  employ 
ment  tax  delinquencies  on  December  31, 
1961,  to  $3,041,000.  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies for  New  Orleans  in  1961  rose 
19  percent  over  the  preceding  year 

Helena.  Mont.:  In  Helena.  Mont  .  de- 
linquent employment  taxes  rose  37  per- 
cent in  1961  on  top  of  an  86-percent  in- 
crease for  the  year  1960.  thus  bringing 
its  total  delinquent  employment  taxes  on 
December  31,  1961,  to  $1,022,000.  or  more 
than  double  the  delinquent  employment 
taxes  reported  8  years  ago — when  these 
reports  were  first  assembled  Total  lax 
delinquencies  in  Helena  rose  12  percent 
in  1961. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif  :  The  Los  Angeles 
office  likewise  reported  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  employment  tax  delinquencies 
by  showing  on  December  31.  1961,  an  in- 
crease of  40  percent  over  the  preceding 
year's  reoort.  This  brings  the  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  for  Los  Angeles 
to  $28,692,000  During  1961  its  total  tax 
delinquencies  rose  to  17  percent  to  an 
8-year  high,  or  to  a  total  of  $92,954,000 

Portland  Greg.:  Portland  was  another 
office  establishing  a  new  high  in  delin- 
quent employment  taxes,  rising  from 
$2,248,000    on    December    31.     1960.     to 


$2,879,000  on  December  31,  1961.  or  an 
increase  of  28  percent  over  1960  Total 
tax  delinquencies  for  Portland,  however, 
dropped  13  percent  last  year 

International  operations — includes  ac- 
counts for  those  living  abroad,  the 
mil'tary,  resident,  and  nonresident 
aliens,  foreign  corporations,  et  cetera: 
Under  this  classification  there  is  another 
alarming  increase  reported  for  the  year 
1961.  It  shows  a  40-percent  rise  m  de- 
linquent employment  taxes  for  last  year 
on  top  of  an  increase  of  180  percent  in 

1960.  an  increase  of  45  percent  in  1959. 
and  an  increase  of  73  percent  in  1958 
This  means  that  delinquent  employment 
taxes  under  the  classification  "Interna- 
tional operations"  have  increased  over 
400  percent  in  the  last  6  years  in  which 
its  report  has  been  .separated. 

Puerto  Rico:  Delinquent  employment 
tax  accounts  in  Puerto  Rico  likewise 
need  attent.on  They  have  jumped  32 
percent  last  year  on  top  of  an  increase 
of  64  percent  m  1960     On  December  31, 

1961,  this  office  showed  an  increase  of 
nearly  400  percent  in  its  employment  tax 
delinquencies  a-s  compared  to  its  report 
8  years  aso 

Nineteen  other  oflicts  showed  in- 
creases of  between  10  percent  and  25 
percent  in  their  delinquent  employment 
taxes  on  December  31,  1961.  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  while  only  seven 
offices  reported  reductions  in  excess  of 
10  percent  in  the  dollar  volume  of  their 
delinquent  employment  taxes 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  keeping  the.se  delinquent 
employment  taxes  at  a  minimum.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  point  that 
Lhey  represent  money  withheld  from  the 
pay  envelopes  of  the  employees  They 
in  effect  are  trust  funds,  and  under  no 
circumstances  does  an  employer  have  a 
right  to  divert  these  funds  for  his  own 
personal  use. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  March  8.  1962.  signed  by  Mr 
Bertrand  M  Harding,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains some  of  these  increases,  followed 
by  a  detailed  breakdown  of  delinquent 
accounts  of  each  of  the  district  offices 
for  the  past  8  years 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  S    TRKASUBY   DEPARTMrNT. 

INTHINAL  REVENf*  SEMVICE 

Washington.  D  C  .  March  8,  1962 
Hon    John   J     Williams, 
U  S   Senate 
Waihtngton    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Williams  This  wtU  give 
y.)U  the  annual  report  on  our  taxpayer  de- 
linquent account  inventories  requested  in 
ymir  letter  of  February   1,   1962 

I  think  It  is  slt^nlflrant  to  note  that  the 
trend  Is  again  down  In  the  matter  of  total 
dollars  outstanding  In  fact,  our  gain  this 
year  was  sufficient  to  more  than  offset  the 
modest  loes  In  ground  of  a  year  ago,  with  the 
result  that  the  dollar  Inventory  is  now  lower 
than  It  has  been  In  any  recent  year  We 
feel  that  this  la  particularly  noteworthy 
.since  It  was  brought  about  In  a  year  when 
our  Issuance  figures  were  particularly  high 
Actually,  in  the  trust  fund  area,  the  year- 
end  figures  are  Inflated 

The  latter  statement,  of  course,  needs 
jjunie    explanation      Here    I    would    like    to 


point  out  that  shortly  after  the  flr»t  of  the 
year,  we  Instituted  a  program  aimed  at  ac- 
celerating contact  with  those  employera  who 
file  their  employment  tax  returns  unac- 
companied by  required  payment*.  The  Is- 
suance of  taxpayer  delinquent  account*  has 
now  been  stepped  up  by  about  a  month  In 
the  case  of  those  who  do  not  respond  to  our 
Initial  demand  for  payment.  As  a  result, 
some  36.000  employment  tax  accounts  nor- 
mally Issued  in  January  were  actually  isaiied 
in  December  and  appear  as  an  abnormal  In- 
crease In  our  1961  yearend  Inventory.  Ex- 
cept for  this  program,  we  would  have  In- 
creased our  employment  tax  Inventories  of 
a  yp.xr  apo  only  slightly  As  a  matter  of 
Interest,  our  current  Inventory  for  all 
classes  of  tax  Is  lower  both  in  number  and 
amount  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  vigor  of  our  collection  enforcement 
program  Is  evidenced  by  Increases  in  cLoaurea 
of  delinquent  accounts— up  333,000  or  113 
percent  over  1960.  as  well  as  In  the  money 
represented  by  these  closures — up  $134,3 
mill. on  or  8  8  percent  over  1960. 

The  table  which  follows  is  a  summary  as 
of  December  31.  1960  and  1961  of  tbe  tax- 
payer delinquent  account  Inventory  broken 
down  as  to  those  In  an  active  and  an  In- 
active status  As  we  have  previously  ad- 
vised you.  Inactive  accounts  are  those  on 
which  collection  action  has  been  deferred 
pending  the  outcome  of  court  decisions,  audit 
exan^inatlons    or    other    contingent    actions: 
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4-11   K 

H*».il  t.i  1*1 

I'lTtVIll      if  1  tl  lll^l- 

+  47.XBO 
-h4.7 

The  Inactive  accounts  are  shown  In  the 
columns  Ui  the  right  In  the  attached  tabu- 
lation As  In  previous  years,  however,  the 
figures  rep<^}rted  In  the  columns  under  the 
various  tax  groups  Include  those  In  the 
Inactive  category.  All  offlces  were  cvurent 
in  their  Issuances  as  of  December  31.  with 
the  result  that  the  table  Includes  all  ac- 
counts that  were  In  a  delinquent  status  as 
of  that  date 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  assure  you 
that  the  delinquent  account  situation  wlU 
receive  our  continuing  attention.  We  be- 
lieve It  Is  already  beginning  to  respond  to 
the  measures  we  have  adopted.  Although 
Issuances  of  delinquent  accounts  have  been 
so  heavy  that  we  have  had  to  concentrate 
most  of  our  collection  enforcement  man- 
power on  delinquent  account  collections  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  we  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  put  more  of  our  manpower  on  returns 
compliance  activity  We  are  committed  to 
a  balanced,  well-rounded  program  aimed  at 
bringing  alx)ut  maximum  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  t)oth  the  filing  and  paying  re- 
quirements as  well  as  with  all  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  revenue  laws. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bertrand  M    HxaDiKO, 

Acting  Commiasioner. 


1962 


Dbtrlct 


Aiit;iistii,  Maine. 


I'oston.  Msss... 


nurllnpton.  Vf. 


Hurt/or  J.  Conn 


l'i>rt,«inouth,  N  It. 


TroN  Miiice,  U  I. 


AHaiiy,  N.Y 


r.riH'KIjii,  N.Y 


Ilun.ilo.  N,V. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


7581 


DelinquerU  taxes 


I>o«t'r     Manh.ill.in     (2 
Ni'w  ^  ork). 


fpiirr     Miinliiiltiin      (3 
New    ^(11  k  I 


M;ilili:illail  (  Ni  w  ■^'oik 
Syracii.sr,  N,V 


Yev 


1»M 
1U65 
IttM 
1M7 
1958 
ltt5y 
IW 
10C1 

iy64 

IttU 
1«5C 
Utt7 
1».'>8 
IW.'iW 
19iiO 
IWOl 
1H.M 
\VM 

I«.-i7 

IW.'* 

lU.'ib 

lUtW 

IM.I 

l<t.M 

IW.Vi 

1M.V. 

19,17 

IW,"* 

19.SW 

IWV) 

IW.l 

lUM 

l«.')i 

lb.'* 

1H.17 

l<itbH 

IW.'iW 

IMiU 

IVM.l 

1'.<,'.4 

1«,V.  j 

IU.'i«>   I 

1«.17   I 

wtrM 

IMU 

i%i 

l',J.M 

i«,v, 
iw.v> 

1».'.7 

ib.'ih 

19.'« 
19(5(1 

l«f>I 
iy.s6 

1W,'>7 
195H 
I  <),'■* 
IWfiO 

I9r,i 

li«H 
lUU 

1H57 
IV^ 

19*10 
19(il 
19.M 
1965 
I95A 
1957 
19.SX 

law 

1900 
19.M 

m.v. 

l'.l,')7 
I9.SH 
19,% 
19)  iO 
ItMO 
1901 
1954 
19.Vi 
1956 
1957 
]9,W 
1959 
1960 
1961  I 


EmploTmetit  tax 


Num- 
ber 


1,  145 

1.  119 

1.  138 

1.  185 

1.  176 

889 

1,003 

1,715 

15,058 

11.122 

9.477 

8.826 

9.372 

8,837 

9,  MS 

12.411 

619 

441 

421 

510 

70-' 

373 

fK>8 

709 

4,  2:<.' 
5,079 
4,079 

5,  l.V. 
4,8:46 
3,88,1 
5,610 
6,771 
1,017 

840 

829 

71»» 

779 

511 

538 

547 

1.847 

1,259 

1,874 

2,447   i 

2.234   : 

1,960 

1,93.1 

2,693 

4,679 

4,  770 

3,818 

3,  9tiO 

4,  177 
3,014 
2.<>U8 
3,  CdV: 

■JK  903 
.'17,  48:; 
;43.64^ 
3.1,  111' 
28,  27.1 
22,  196 
13.658 


11, 
4. 
4. 
4, 

4. 
4, 


•43 
664 

766 

141 

836 

03 1 

3,  128 

3.396 

3,255 

22,6*. 

■25.  »S2 

19,669 

17,600 

13.497 

10,  081 

(') 
24,  420 

31 ,  922 

.«,  .sw; 

32.  2,19 
Ml.  l.V. 
19,  filti 

(') 
24,  32.1 
22.607 
3, 040 
2,56.1 
3,341 
4,59;) 
2,974 
2,  18.1 
2.584 
3,270  I 


Amount 


Tkon- 
»and» 
$665 
488 
643 
643 
688 
815 
851 

vn 

11,226 
10,000 
9,632 
8,587 
8,456 
8,686 
9,631 
13,455 
241 
145 
■201 
236 
322 
2IW 
386 
370 
831 
288 
202 
317 
370 
413 
973 
5,  313 
46(1 
310 
315 
347 
307 
266 
357 
314 
1,2m 
894 
1.254 
1,358 
1.383 
1 ,  243 
1,303 


Percent 
cbange 
over 
previ- 
ous 
71- ar 


Total  taxes 


-26.4 
+11.0 


+8.2 
+38.6 

+4.4 
+  14.7 

-io.'s 

-3.6 

-10.7 

-1.6 

+  1.8 

+11.0 

+41.1 


Num- 
ber 


-39  8 

+38.6 
+  17.4 
+36.4 
-37.  8 
+98.0 
-6.6 

+  16.4" 
-2  9 

+34.  8 
+  1.2 

-21   8 

+45.7 
+6.8 

-si'e" 
+1.6 

+10. 1 

-MS 
-13.3 

+.i4.  2 
-12.0 


1,9U7 

3,  .159 

3,4.14 

3,  3r.8 

3,  3*i6 

3,200 

2,074 

2.044 

2,825 

18.534 

24,  .123 

23,624 

24.882 

21,773 

18,637 

14,431 

13,  .1(18 

2,351 

2.  816 

2.778 

3,436 

2.  86W 

2,5(18 

2,666 

2.218 

17,622 

jn,  .irj 

21,087 
18,495 
13.689 
13,  867 

(') 
Jf>.  447 
.12,  691 
31,514 
XI.  466 
32.  199 
21 ,  .V»5 

I') 

,•£;,  7.10 

28.346 
1,552 
1,664 
2,019 
2,411 
2.044 
1,841 
1.917 
2,146 


-2.1.7 

-(-4().  2 
+  8.2 
+  1.8 

-10.  1 
+4.8 

+  46.3 

-  2.'9 
-2.4 


-4.9 
-3.1.1 

-1.4 
+43.1 

+:c.'i" 

-3.6 

+5.8 

-12.4 

-14.4 

-22.5 

-5.8 


+  24.0 
-4.7 
+23  6 
-13.6 
- 1.1.  6 
-+-«.  2 
-16.8 

+  i6.'7" 

+2.4 

-12.2 

-2S  9 

+  1.3 

(') 

+23.6' 

-3  6 

+3.0 

-  8 

-.•M  2 

(•) 

-7.4 
-13.4 


+7.2 
+  21.3 
+  19.4 
-1.1.2 
-9  9 
+4.1 
+  11  9 


3,018 

3.  5>'2 
4.027 
3,986 
2,992 
3,242 

4,  361 
57,082 
39.  723 
3fi.  337 
3ti.  239 

34,  9ir2 
30.  9.12 
31.389 

35,  4H6 
1.4L'4 
1,24.1 
1,714 

1 ,  m\ 

2,514 
I.tiOl 
1,807 
2,  0.M 
22,  h-A 
21,219 

21,  783 
a.  1 S8 

22.  1 2-J 
Ui.  149 
1  h.  1 7.' 
LSI,  977 

2.  S.14 
2.347 

3,  144 
2,  ,W, 
2,  7K.1 
2,  («»'i 
2,  fi2>» 
2,1117 
S,  0611 

5,  9H5 
7,329 
7,  ir.9 

6.  S2h 
5,  .VM 
5,  3M 
5,  922 

l.J.  S22 
14,  24'i 
14,  29<-, 
1,1.  .1!lh 
13,413 
9,  2.« 
9,  ;JM 

in.  6(a 

88.274 
100,  9.32 
105,  raw 

lOS,  K19 
K\.  1 73 
62.176 
41,091 
»<,  621 
21.869 

18.  2<tt 
20,  1 72 

19,  1H4 
17,021 
10,  KV. 

9.089 
10,  7-27 
48,155 
,13,341 
44,725 
■36,963 
30,  560 
20,980 

(I) 
67,  328 
109,  5«>7 
124,641 
121,388 
116,608 
78,  620 

(') 

81,025 

68.863 

12.486 

9.308 

13.  ai5 

16.618 

11,8.19 

7,287 

8,5.1,1 

9.649 


.Amount 


Thou- 
Mandi 
•2,682 

1,915 
1,489 

2,  032 
1,569 
3,842 

3,  ,1f>.1 
3.8,17 

41,306 
37,  835 
36,  896 
30,  2.V. 
34,  107 
31,601 
33.512 
36,  6.18 
6«4 
409 
6S,1 
604 
1,009 
7'22 
876 
9.37 
1.5.271 
1.1,348 
11,44.1 
14,, 172 
14,40J 
1.3,077 
13,  :iMI 
13,  9J<I 
3,2.12 
2,179 
1.94>* 

I.OIK 

911 

744 

979 

911.1 

7.3«( 

7,  173 

6,041 

3,  3.31 

3.  421 

2.  NV4 

2.  7tKl 

7.  275 
15,061 
11,274 

11,  142 
12,223 

8,  9Vv 
8.397 
6,912 
7.33c 

106,522 

133.  3;«( 

129.  42S 

125.  3S2 

90,  776 

7,1,  461 

60, 670 

.1h.  ,KH 

12,368 

12,  0,1H 
12.3119 
12,  869 
10,  174 

7,961 
6,  7>*6 
5,772 
171.309 
169.  476 
1.13,697 
124.178 
117,290 

73.946 

C) 
1.18,  .138 
19.1,  098 
202,  676 
176,094 
182.  180 
120,  370 

(») 
149,  762 
115,918 

5.6.10 

5.395 

6,443 

5.921 

6.  415 

8.650 

6.226 

5,338  I 


Percent 
cbanpe 
over 
previ- 
ous 
year 


-2.1.8 

-22.2 

+36.4 

-22.1 

+  144.8 

-7.2 

+  8.1 

-8.' 4 
-2  4 
-17.9 
+  12.7 
-7  3 
-'-6.  0 
-t'J.  3 

-3r.  4 
-r67,  4 
-II  8 
-f  H7.  (1 
-28.4 
+  21  3 
■^-6.  9 

+  '■5 
-2.1.4 
+  27  3 
-1.  1 
-9.  2 
+  2.3 
+  4.0 

-32  9 

-Id.  6 
-47.  7 
-10.5 
-IS.  3 
+31.5 
-7.5 

"'-2.9 
-1.1.7 
-14   K 

+  2  7 

-16.2 

-3  6 

+  163.5 

"-■iK.'x 

-1    1 

+  9  7 

-26  4 

-ti  5 

-17  r, 

+»i.  1 

'+2.i."i 

-2.9 
-3.  1 

-27.6 

-16,  S 

-19  6 

-3.5 


-2.5 
+  2.0 
+4.  5 
-20.9 
-21.7 
-14.  7 
-14.9 

""-i."u 

-9.3 
-19.2 

-5.5 
-36.  9 

c; 

"+23."6 
+3.8 

-13.  1 
+3.4 

-33.9 
(») 

-22.9 

-22.5 


-4.5 

+  19.4 

-8.  1 

-a  5 

+2.4 
-5.8 
+2.1 


District 


Baltimore  (Maryland 
■nd  District  of  Colum- 
bia). 


Camdin,  N.J. 


Xewurk,  N.J.. 


ritisbtir^'l),  ra_.. 


StTaiUon,  Pa. 


Wilujington,  Del 


Coluiiil)u.s,  Ohio 


Cindimaii,  Oliio. 


ToleJo,  Oliio. 


CIcTeland,  Ohio. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Louisville,  Ky. 


Year 


rhilu'liljiiiia,  Pa 


1164 

1066 

1966 

1967 

1958 

19.19 

1960 

1961 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

19.14 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1954 

1955 

1956 

19.17 

19.18 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1954 

1955 

laie 

1957 

19,18 

19.19 

1960 

1961 

19,14 

19,M 

19.16 

1957 

1958 

19.19 

1960 

1961 

19.14 

1955 

19.16 

19.57 

1958 

19.19 

1960 

19.14 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

19C1 

1954 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1950 

1960 

1954 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

1958 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1964 

1955 

196C 


Employment  tax 


Num- 
ber 


'  MiTfrrd  with  I'ppor  ^rRnhnttan  a«  "Manhattan." 
'Merged  wllti  Lower  -Manhattan  a."-  '.Manhailun.' 


12,249 
9,677 
6,963 
7.246 
6,965 
3,660 
4,662 
6,485 
3.  .126 
3,684 
4,709 
4.876 
4.379 
2,700 
3,445 
4.070 
37.438 
23.673 
17.240 
14.  575 
10.929 
8.160 
9,432 
10.347 
18,014 
17,918 
11.923 
7,664 
5.816 
4.387 
5,222 
9,095 
4.880 
6.651 
6,251 
4.592 
6.976 
3,998 
4,301 
7.179 
2,134 
1,743 
1,397 
1,647 
1,598 
1,663 
1,58.1 
2.016 
671 
683 
621 
.122 
331 
325 
695 
516 
1,207 
1,290 
1.517 
1,625 
1,714 
904 
(') 
3,431 
3,630 
3,060 
3,349 
2.764 
1.880 
6,015 
6,212 
929 
785 
1,078 
980 
981 
1,396 
(«) 

7,958 
8,720 
8.219 
7.431 
6.961 
4,777 
6,444 
6,679 
3,420 
4.767 
3,969 
4,667 
3.694 
2.889 
4,278 
6,337 
2,010 
2,934 
2,457 


Amount 


Tkou- 
tandt 
$6,286 
6,733 
4,402 
5,100 
4.010 
2,739 
3.014 
4,341 
2,090 
2.657 
2.950 


3, 
4. 

1, 
2. 
3, 


590 
194 
984 
852 
308 
24,083 
22,  244 
18,193 
17,170 
13.291 
10,160 
11,988 
12.441 
15.700 
17,000 
12.342 
10,317 
8.944 
6.274 
7.515 
10.393 
3,800 
5.079 
4,858 
3,683 
4,669 
3,206 
3,823 
6,091 
2,346 
2,324 
2,220 
2,  127 
1.655 
1,421 
1,679 
1,907 
303 
327 
301 
272 
347 
184 
415 
248 
594 
657 
845 
878 
1.087 
681 
(') 
1.784 
1,947 
1.801 
1.980 
1,529 
1,273 
3,102 
4.243 
392 
393 
617 
633 
600 
772 
(•) 

6,272 
6,623 
6,924 
6,788 
3,794 
3,021 
4,351 
4,899 
2,477 
2,953 
3.120 
3,386 
2.907 
2.376 
3,070 
6,643 
1,036 
1.228 
1,343 


-8.9 
-23.2 
+16.8 
-2L3 
-31.6 
+10.0 
0 


+27.1 
+  11.0 
+21.6 
+16.8 
-52.6 
+43.7 
+15.9 

"'-7."6 
-18.2 
-6  6 
-22.6 
-23.5 
+  18.0 
+3.6 

'+8."6" 

-27.6 

-16.4 

-13.3 

-29.8 

+  19.7 

+3a2 

+33."  6" 
-4.3 
-26.2 
+27.5 
-29.8 
+  19.2 
+  59.3 


Total  taxes 


Num- 
ber 


.Vraount 


-.8 
-4.4 
-4.1 
-22.  1 
-14.1 
+  18.1 
+  13.6 

"+7.'6' 
-7.9 
-9.6 

+27.5 

-46.9 
+  125.5 

-40.2 


+  10.6 
+28.6 
+3.9 
+2.3.8 
-37.3 
(') 

+9.6 
-7.4 
+9.9 
-22.7 
-16.7 
+  .18.7 
+36.7 


+.2 

+56.9 

+2.6 

-21.0 

+54.4 
(0 


+4.7 
+7.2 
-Z2 
-34.4 
-20. 3 
+  14.7 
+  12.6 


+  19.2 
+6.6 
+8.6 
-14.1 
-18.2 
+20.2 
+83.8 


+  18.6 

+9.3 


120,870 
95,861 
60,642 
44.982 
32,469 
29,066 
32,941 
37.783 
16,986 
16,958 
19,659 
19,376 
16, 187 
10,848 
11.952 
14.654 
122,953 
84,883 
71,578 
55.722 
36.048 
30,469 
39,146 
37.028 
95.824 
87.594 
55.994 
42,2.14 
29,852 
21,134 
26,953 
29.948 
40,973 
34.  891 
28.  .134 
21.7,19 
27,821 
20.494 
19.233 
26.  104 
9.414 
6.6,19 
4,  975 
5.096 
.1.393 
4,897 
4.841 
5,439 
.1.460 
4,586 
5.522 
4.817 
3.  706 
3,43.1 
3,743 
3.717 
13,  0.14 
11,010 
12,  340 
13.217 
12.916 
6,917 
C) 

36.  ,145 

24.423 

22,534 

24.  995 

16,  539 

8,652 

23,794 

21,184 

6,072 

4.855 

6.277 

6.328 

6,449 

5,426 

(*) 

49.841 

46,546 

39.  521 

37.631 

26.206 

16,291 

26,993 

26,165 

23,475 

22,273 

20,007 

19,062 

16,511 

10,164 

14,677 

15,290 

1Z161 

12,963 

12,331 


Thm- 
»andt 
$68,663 
62.497 
42.778 
36.069 
2.1.  705 
17.133 
23,106 
23,390 
10,  638 
16,896 
14,015 
14,881 
15,040 
8,680 
10,745 
11.883 
92.  962 
79,793 
79.913 
5.1.  667 
44,825 
38.627 
37,  731 
37,905 
63,  4.10 
74.744 
66,  115 
4X,  455 
42,  .Kkj 
34,203 
36,874 
34,  677 
2h.  9.15 
30.  144 
23.  KC 
1.1.  6>s3 
17,374 
12.386 
16,  849 
19,934 
7,948 
7,233 
6,  .116 
8,  07.1 
6,  196 
.1,931 
3.900 

5,  192 
22,  (KI9 

3,639 
3,  722 
.3.811 
3,  296 
2,043 
2.701 
2,  ,191 

6.  652 
6.  624 
9.972 
9.  079 

M.  244 

6,433 
f) 

1.1,  12S 

12.68.1 
11.410 
10.  228 

9,681 

6.916 
16,245 
1.1,038 

3,317 

2,896 

2.471 

3.180 

2,373 

4,495 

(«) 
42,963 
3,1,547 
42.  .190 
36,371 
29,  076 
21, 195 
24,311 
27.611 
19.133 
20.760 
20.574 
21.993 
16.397 
13.  072 
13,992 
19,682  { 
11.834  ' 
13,  172  I 
1Z930  J 


Percent 

chunpe 

over 

previ- 

0U.>! 

year 


-8.9 
-31. 1 
-1.1.6 
-28.7 
-33.3 
+34.8 

+  1.2 

+58.  H 
-17.0 
+6.1 
+  1.0 
-42.8 
+25.2 
+  10.  5 

-ii  i 

-I-.  1 

-30.3 

-19  4 

-14.0 

-2  0 

+  .4 

"  +  17.7 
-11.5 
-26,7 
-12  1 
-19  6 
+  7.8 
-6.  2 

+  4.1 
-23.3 
-32  I 
+  10.7 
-28.  7 
+  3fi.  n 
+  18,3 

-8.9 
-9  8 
+23.9 
-23  2 
-4.2 
-34  2 
+33.  1 

-8;i4 

+  2  2 

+  2.  3 

-13  .1 

—38.0 

+  32  2 

-4   1) 

-    4 

+  .^.0.', 

—  K  U 

+  12..i 

-37.  2 

(') 

-16,  1 
—  Id  II 
-Il>.  3 

-.1.3 
-2S.  .1 
+  21.6 

-7.4 


-12  6 
-14.6 
+  28.  6 
-25  3 

+89.4 


-17.2 
+  19.8 
-14.6 
-20.0 
-27.1 
-5.3 
+  13.1 


+  8.5 
—  .K 

+6.  h 
-25.4 
-20.  2 

+7.0 
+40.6 


+  11,3 
-1.2 


% 


*  Merged  with  Cincinnati. 

*  Merced  with  Cleveland. 
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m^ 


Employiiieiit  tax 

i 

Pert^nt, 
chaoiir  . 

Total  ta.«e» 

I'lTivnt 

1 

Year, 

KmiloyTii«"iit  t"*   TiTi-iTir 
I  hnnt'i' 

Total  taxes       1 

1 

I'erivnt 
chanpe 

District 

Y«ar 

Num- 
ber    < 

over    1 
[>r«ivl- 
ous 

over 
ITt"  vl- 

I'Liirui 

Num- 

. 1  >  fi      1 
previ- 

.Num 

l>rt'vi- 

.V  mount 

t«r 

V:aQunt 

ous 

ber 

Amount 

ous 

Nr 

\iiiount 

ou.' 

iilliiiiiiii 

■2,468 
1,««« 

1.  9HI 
2.940 
3.050 
3.221 

2.  2.'.7 
l.\33 
1    S~4 

! 

1 

Tkou- 
lands 

$1,380 
1.  117 
1,'»4 
l.'iSU 
1.S.-JW 

1,  yi2 
I.  :r'i 

1.0<>4 
1    1 17 

year 

yw* 

year 

year 

louisvilic.  Ky   -Con. 
Farkerxburg,  \V.  V.» 

^2.7  , 
-19  0 

-7  4 
f  17  6 
-vl2.  S 

-.•9   1 

-  22.  « 

i-  1  9 

1 
1 
ll.:v.7 

S.  725 
7.  ♦<k1 

1  1  .   ■>•:> 

11,  y.M 

i\''i: 

11,  "4 

■>.  »  : 

h   S77 

T%<m- 

landt 

$10.  x7''> 
S.  ,(7S 

s.  '>2 

y.  ••<  !•< 

•>,  •yC 
!2     id 

'  li.lJ 

1,    ■nKi 

-11   s 

-  .'2    1 
t-  ,(  '. 

.  M   f, 
-s   ) 

'  1"   « 

-  r  11 

-  24.  I) 

-[.ruiidl.M,  111            

.\UTkt'ti.  .~.  I'rtk    

t9M 
1965 
19M 
1947 

19.18 
19.19 
19l'l 
19<.l 
1964 

4  .V«3 

3.3KI 
3.374 
3.  2.V5 

2.  fr27 
1    43.'   i 

1.^9.1  ; 

1.837 

7.M    1 

Tkou- 
landt 

11. va 

1.627 
2. 171 
2.007 

1.378 

hM 

1.474 

1.1  V2 

2X2 

-14    1 
+  3.4  4 
-7  5 
-31    3 
'  .(5  7 
-►trfS  5 
-25  9 

ly,l92 

12.  sxl 

1,1.  117 

1.1.  S29 

S   070 

1,  47H 

1,,  xw 

1,  3.(3 

3.  tW2 

Tkou 
lands 

Pi.  101 

8  723 
S.  126 
y.  442 
7,126 
5.7.19 
5.  28« 
5.  ,'V7 
1,2&S 

-4   1 

+  10-  7 

-  24  1 

-19   1 

-S   1 

+  5  8 

i      1.  769 
1     I.MH 
1      1   H07 

1,077 

'AC 

1   0.1.' 

-3  1 
7   4 

4-1    S 

7.  7^4 
1.  243 
'■..  44'> 

•    .(72 
4.  2"" 
4.  492 

-21   rt 

-19  9 

+  4.4 

I9SA 
19M 
1967 

6m 

SJ3 

7S8 

2V«       -  1 2  0 

24s   < 

264    1      -t-fi  4 

2,  4Hh 
2.948 
2,844 

1.613 
1    441 
1,391 

+  28,1 

-  10  1; 

-3.4 

Rlchmoii'l.  Va         

1961 
IBM 
196.^ 

I9.Vf 

2.  1 H 
4.692 

^    147 

1.  ls» 

2.  239 
2  ••''3 

1-12  6 
»  It  9 

•  ■.  '~  ( 

^■:.  •  1 ! 
2^'.  i.\: 

211  'is<, 
21    V.1 

-30  2 
+4.2 

I9U 

19.M> 

111 
4.4W 

jiig      -  J)  H 
i.rr  !  -.(4  4 

J42   '     ♦ 76  6 

1.  S»>,1 
1    476 
1,76;( 

971 
676 

1  (in 

-311  1 
-30  3 

+  48  3 

4   US 

I  421) 

-9.1 

2i\  !''•. 

23    .3-2 

+9  3 

I9t.l 

f*v1 

277    '    ^14-4 

2,  l»)6 

1,420 

+41   5 

l(«7 

i      3   9MM 

2   263 

-6.4 

!•-   ■«.«(' 

r  ..«- 

-  34   4         f"f!<\.ni;f.  1>  yo 

19.14 

%M\ 

24» 

.,  44,1 

1,629 

WtftH 

I     3  .Mr2 

1   T29 

-14.7 

1.  ■-( 

ij  3:0 

-  21    3 

19.W 

727 

-'*: ,  +3  2 

2,  2M 

1,344 

-17  4 

IU,'i9 

3  339 

2   23.' 

«.  11   H 

14.  ".( 

1!   y27 

-3.2 

19S6 

6.(9 

.M         -►.(    1 

2.  iX 

1,077 

-19  H 

IWfiO 

3  fJO 

2   471 

V  11)  1 

W.  .113 

1  J,  -'il 

+7  1 

1967 

49<' 

■211.1       -22  3 

2.013 

1,  266 

+  17.1 

I'Jt^l 

''     ^  rt<l7 

.)  -iva 

t49  4 

21.  V).' 

!,i   -'-.J 

+:  « 

I9V1 

616 

JTA        *  2^  7 

2.  .(05 

1 ,  ,C2B 

+  4.7 

Atlanta,  'la  

19.M 
1W5 

4.963 
i      S  V<9 

2,  '^7 
.i   172 

♦-2!   2 

2ti.  021 

2t.  y7y 

21',  ■<7J 

-iiVs 

19.. W 
I9«> 

:i.s4 
1*7 

1S2       -.(1    0 
.(Ml     4-  liiH.  7 

1,  4hO 
:.  4<>1 

l,ii53 
1,113 

-  21).  1 
+  43.6 

1>).V^ 

!      .1  ,S40 

:)  ».r2 

-  3  9 

24.  "!  ( 

r  .«> 

.  1 

1961 

946 

44>i        -  17   s 

.(   271 

1.244 

-17.  7 

1*'>7 

.1  HtVt 

.)   O-N 

-t-11    .1 

2.'^.  .V2^ 

1>..  /72 

*-ll  1.       Ixi.wr,  C«l»~ 

19.14 

2,  7.M 

i.:(iy  1 

9.  SM8 

7,  .VV2 

Id-VI 

5.  **1 

3,  *MH 

v3.  1 

2:1.  •>7 '. 

r   c^* 

-18.8 

19.-..1 

3  0.16 

1 .  M2   i     t  24   4 

y.  7  4>i 

7,960 

+  1.  4 

19.'>9 

4  ^)fi 

2,  101 

-46  7 

1'..  1.'.( 

li.,  "'U 

-30.0 

19.V> 

2.483 

1.  4<rj    :    -  14  6 

10.  .';«■, 

8.  142 

■^12 

1960 

1      .1.  «10 

'     2,  m 

•H2.  4 

.'.:.  '(•2> 

111,     K». 

+2.1 

19'7 

2.  .(46 

1.471    1       *1   J 

10.  :i.«6 

7,  163 

-12  0 

1961 

!      .V410 

:.  VJ9 

4-7  4 

Ir  »t.',. 

1  1  .  .1^1 

+3.5 

19> 

2.917 

1 .  '.HI'.    1       ♦7    1 

10,  t*4f, 

7,  VW 

+  10   s 

Blrinlnnh,»ri.  .M  > 

19.V4 

4.  H74 

1.  iVkS 

2.  J^» 

1 ,  y»v' 

-  U   1 

i  ■  1,  ■< " 
I-'.. '«U 

it,    »-» 

17   '.l>'. 

"'-9.5 

19.19 
19<<) 

l.SIH. 

2.  674 

i,m2  j  -34  .( 

1,  six   1     r74   4 

7,  .C(9 

111.  07s 

4,  795 
\i>5f. 

-.19    ". 

+  »-rf<    0 

1    1*t6 

:t, «« 

,        1,  s«l 

I  3 

It,  :>ji 

21    '«■•■. 

+  24.5 

1961 

3.42)1 

1 .  yH.(  1    +  9.  u 

11.772 

\  '4X5 

t'l    s 

W.'iT 

3  S26 

1    772 

i      -  5.  7 

r,.  'e>. 

Ix    ^.'^'^ 

-14.0 

D*!i  M    inc-i.  Ii.\»  \      

1964 

1.7K1 

770            

1.  SIO 

y.  737 

- 

V}M 

3.  6.V* 

1    7X1 

1      -2  0 

11    \M: 

r  .»' 

-9.6 

1986 

1.196 

749   ,      -2  7 

5,  207 

s.  200 

-11  7 

ia'i9 

2.  4«9 

,        1.  tm 

-  1  ■   7 

1  J.  1  ^- 

!l     .'.1 

-113 

i»se 

i,yH9 

'«'(       i  32  0 

6,  729 

9.  118 

♦  11    1 

19>W 

2,7>J6 

1.  "Vi 

~li  ') 

1!      «.«' 

-20.2 

IM7 

2.i»<9 

•h:       -4  2 

6,  :(,11 

7.4X0 

-  17,9 

l'»il 

3.  rtIM 

J.  lv( 

'  J4    1 

1.1.  121 

13.  l.V, 

+  10.2 

19.58 

1   7:«i 

v'W'            10   J 

1.  101 

4    V>4 

3s  '^ 

Coliiiiill.i.  ->  C 

It*,";* 

;j.  7.'7 

1,  '!->> 

14.246 

7,201 

1 

19.19 

1,  217 

>.s.(         iy  ». 

.(.  W1 

4.  y»ki 

♦  H    7 

1  ;«.•;.'> 

.i.  US 

^S2 

.■:v  7 

12.972 

6.511 

-9.5 

196U 

1.MH7 

1     1  0>          .  •<>    Il 

6.  236 

1.  2JW 

+  6    1 

ri.vi 

.J.  .Ill 

<M  1 

'^  4 

l.T.  .V2 

1,  413 

-16.H 

I9A1 

2,  ,(10 

1   "'.-i        -7  2 

6.  945 

4.  .Vi6 

-  13  6 

Xu 

J, 'i;«» 

!(■» 

•Ml 

\X3a» 

4.462 

-17  5 

Kirv",  .N     l>»k    

1954 

«t3 

U'l 

2.  .(,12 

I    .i.M 

j  r+s-H 

J.  77;! 

1,   !•►» 

.  '  '    * 

11.573 

4,471 

+  .2 

1966 

17S 

J 1 '           .«'  I'l 

1,<--I7 

1  on 

-  21   J 

l'»,S'J 

1 .  '.97 

i.on 

1  y 

7.141 

3,  ()H2 

-31.0 

ItM 

.V2( 

">          .  ^  0 

2, 1'jy 

1    336 

+  32  1 

ly'i') 

.'  ■■.<*.s 

1  .   1  VI 

►  It  fi 

in  nxl 

t,  «■_• 

+25.9 

1967 

('..•H 

.■:(i.        » ,(  1 

J,  i;(i 

1    414 

+  1  H 

19t'<l 

.1.  (62 

),  iiK 

-  12    s 

M  ■  Jl 

(   -ii 

-1.0 

ItM 

~.''' 

(117      ♦.:«)  0 

2.  3211 

1 ,  .442 

-5  0 

(irp^'ii^Uiro,  N.t' 

N.V» 

'1.  «■-' 

J.  *'U', 

22.  1  '■! 

-'..  ;y'. 

1980 

(97 

j.M      -  16  y 

1 , 4:«i 

1    >R)1 

-25   4 

lli.V 

t.  !!■> 

1    'Jl»H 

— .  M 

1 '..  '-■«: 

21.01s 

-ao.3 

I960 

6»t' 

391    1    +,V4  3 

1      2.o.(» 

1    073 

+  7    1 

li»5H 

t.  t«». 

l,'t.17 

-2.0 

1:  ','» 

22  222 

+5.7 

I9t.l 

962 

4»V!    •    +18  4 

2,  1'J( 

1 .  248 

f  I'.    ( 

1957 

4.  ^22 

2,  023 

-t-3  3 

17,  Vts 

H,S72 

-33.0       K.ui*v.rity    Mo    

1964 

1.7H3 

SH4 

s.  l.M 

9  iril 

19.'^ 

«.  !s6 

1    319 

-.r2  H 

11,  :■». 

;j,  716 

-14   « 

1966 

2.030 

1,14'.         -  2"!   >. 

7.1.11 

9.433 

+  4  i 

19.W 

(  "7H 

1    MI 

»  i\  n 

r  -'vi 

10,  .Wl 

-183 

'   19.V( 

2.  122 

1    4»*.       ♦  27  y 

•>.  ikKI 

S.673 

-<s  •) 

19tiO 

.1.  ->.' 

1 ,  '•'■>: 

.  Ill    ^ 

l^,   (_'l 

y,  917 

1        -4.4 

iyi7 

2,  V.l 

1    «'i7          t  2    1 

10.  168 

7   ><87 

-«  1) 

1961 

4.  <M 

J  ■'"'.* 

T  Jll,    1 

-1 1.  ..'..' 

7, 6«;i 

i     -22.7 

,  ly.iw 

2.  s>rj 

1    41«          -2  S 

u,  sKy 

8-«0 

+  11    8 

J'U'k^on    \!  US        ......-' 

l<i.=4 

1i).Vi 

1    '<<i 
1.  '--S. 

'v.i6 

1')6 

■-6.' 2' 

.\  .16:4 
.1,  zu 

4.717 
2.  957 

\"-rt.3 

lyv.» 

19»<i 

1   714 
2,  •r24 

1,411          -  2  7 
1 ,  '-■('.I          »  s  s 

1,  «r2 

K, l«11 

8.298 
23.4,V4 

-.19 

-f  1H2  6 

rj.v; 

1.  :i-Ji 

'!.*'> 

.  In  n 

'•    (7! 

2.  "14 

-7,2  ' 

ly.i 

2.  s71 

1,  114           -  I    '. 

y,  17 1 

■22.990 

-1-9 

1  >«.'.: 

1  >u« 

',M 

■  1   2 

7   _VJ 

'   'i7'-' 

+  a4       (';!.  a,. I.  Nfl.r          

ly.i 

sio 

"•4» 

3. 9;r2 

1       4,  180 

1•J.^M 

1.  77» 

Vi2 

►  24    ■; 

1.  'CI") 

J,  1 !  1 

-18.9 

'  I  •.,'-.' 

li.(.\ 

4Mi            12    4 

2.  iW 

3,364 

-19  i 

\:)S:i 

1,  ■■<).". 

"11 

-  27  y 

1.  ;'■-■' 

-',    «.-( 

+aa4 

I«.V. 

770 

'.■>         .   10   11 

3,  441 

3.  'AA 

+  1  3 

rj^i 

1.  SHI 

7' '7 

-2V,  S 

7.  1;«) 

J,  -7  1 

-7  8 

,   lyi: 

s.(4 

■-V        »  10   7 

2.  SK4 

■2,729 

-  22  '1 

1961 

2.  72.^ 

1 ,  2f~ 

r  >-y 

7,  OU 

.(,  :■■<! 

+40.2 

ly'rf* 

H>\ 

2f>7        -.14   3 

2,  2;i4 

■2.  770 

+  1    1 

Jackson*  ill*".  1- 1 » 

ly.>4 

S.  4.M 

4,  'iwi 

31,irji) 

»7   -vs:! 

.      ... 

l9.-y 

112 

2»'.7 

1.  7M 

1,684 

-39  2 

195.". 

s.  2;J9 

4.  i96 

-6.6 

3(1,  yis 

«  1,  (•■! 

*-3.0 

|y>io 

,1^1 

M'H'       +.47  0 

2.  4,V. 

1        2.  052 

+  21   S 

l».Vi 

10.  au 

il.  162 

-*-.)!   3 

36.962 

41    '4'. 

-  IV  8 

lyt.i 

91  y 

'►4<i       +74   7 

1      2,  721 

Z()71 

+   9 

'    19.'i7 

11,  447 

S.  11'J 

-29  S 

IV".,  "i> 

i' '   27  2 

-5.4 

St.  I...uls.  Mo 

1'A14 

,     l.y.ih 

'(74 

1 1 .  .V(9 

1      12,267 

ly.'sw 

10.  37."; 

s.  o-jy 

-  1  7 

(.i    ..is 

Ci,    .1 

+  1.6 

19.1,1 

2,  tW, 

1    .(2:1        *  .15   •» 

'J.  999 

1      10,085 

-17   7 

ly^ 

9.947 

S.  ><1S 

+  7.2 

27,  7^  1 

(4    «." 

-13.8 

1956 

2. iNll 

1.  iri     -  11  4 

s,  y'#7 

1       y.  WM. 

-4  7 

Vjtt'i 

10.  Sl:i 

■,*   UC 

+9.2 

Xi.  2"" 

,(1    Ml 

-9.  4 

19.17 

2.  202 

I,:«i>.      +16  s 

10, 17S 

10.031 

+  4   4 

I'.mi 

1*.  iitW 

lo.  4,J6 

-t-10.  9 

3s.  t.iy 

■  M    -x7 

-  11.7 

I9.'w» 

!      2.  fA5 

l..«i2           -    4 

12,  s75 

9.  447 

-IS 

N-.k^tis  ,ii.'.  r.'iii' 

pt-M 

.i.TJl 

1    -5 

15.  763 

IJ    tul 

19;')y 

1 .  S24 

h4i.       -1,1  0 

7.  s76 

6,  167 

-  34   7 

I'lV^ 

.4.  isl 

1    '■-'! 

-9.8 

12.971 

1  1.  22< 

+4  0 

iy>- 

1.6'<y 

■l.V,        .  13  I) 

s.  147 

',.  1,3s 

1           -    4 

r  <.'.<■) 

i     3.  lo<! 

1,  -1X7 

-.8 

13.  3  J" 

!  1 ,  1.17 

,     -13.3 

iw.l 

2,  4s;( 

1 .  247    i    +  30   4 

111,741 

6.  Ill*', 

—     'i 

I^.=v7 

i.  21  t 

1  ';:y 

+  5.7 

13.  2  is 

12,111 

!     +5.7 

St.  r  oil,  M  in;i         

1(4 

.(,o<.,»i 

1 ,  'rjy  1 ,  , 

10.  ;llfi 

y,  7^25 

' 

1  MS.'* 

1      2..V22 

1    JS7 

-23  3 

10.  fi67 

y,  ii.1.t 

-■21  2 

iy.v. 

.(.  110 

2,i'9;( 

+  H,  5 

y,  616 

9.  270 

-4  .. 

1  -i.iy 

l.'tio 

»7'i 

-.(2.  4 

:     H.  •>4.1 

7.  lrt(-, 

-  211  " 

ly.v. 

:(.  1911 

2,  ,146 

+  21    1 

12.035 

;     11.JI3 

+  20.  s 

lym 

2.  4 1 1 

1,  1(2 

►  .il    2 

1.1,  ''.It, 

lo,:t.l:( 

-n  t 

1937 

.(.<(ii 

2.711 

+  6  4 

12.112 

13.6110 

t  21    3 

1961 

4.  ixv. 

1       Kt.t 

►■4    1 

in,  :v. 

11.043 

-^6.6 

196» 

3.  96'y 

2,  494 

—  s  (1 

11.474 

12,  i;(9 

-10  7 

Chioigii.  Ill 

19.>4 

21.439 

12,  -J -2 

\Mi.  1.(2 

M    <>.19 

1959 

2.  376 

i.y5i  '  -21  7 

1      7,  4M 

10.644 

-12  3 

!    19.V, 

22.  syl 

,      11.  Ml 

-  -■»    ) 

111,  V22 

s7   S43 

1        +7.  .1 

1960 

2,  7.1,1 

2. 1 7f;      +111 

9,271 

11.012 

+  3   4 

]    19.16 

J4.  197 

1      211.  s-.** 

►  v  < 

113, »'.: 

i.v.y7i 

:      +37,  7 

1961 

3,2H7 

2.  3M         -  y,  1 

y.  70h 

1 2,  702 

+  1.1  3 

19.V 

.i.1.  H7s 

1    .V2,  '.ys 

.  '^^.  y 

I''"',  7'.*»'. 

1M.'1H.1 

i      >-27  3 

Wichita.  Kitiv       

ly-M 

2,40,1 

<j.(y 

10,  ,'v4.' 

7.316 

19,'iX 

2.1.  «2 

'      .'2.    C,*') 

-  2^»  7 

,1 -••2. 1172 

iJi.  (■2;( 

-21  y 

19.V, 

I    2.yi2 

Liil'    ,       ♦  X    4 

10.  .'79 

'■,  717 

-  7    fi 

19.'>9 

Ji.  411' 

'7,  Isi' 

2:1.  5 

'   76.  1U7 

<(.  '.2i 

-311. 4 

ly.if. 

1      1..W 

1 ,  2>>y       ♦  J4  ', 

y.  o;j« 

\047 

+  19  11 

* 

1960 

1    1'.,  5,Ki 

11.  441 

-  1 2.  1 

1y,  1 1'22 

'2(,    i.'l 

-  24.  6 

1917 

'      2.  294 

1 .  2'.<9   !       «■  2  .( 

7,  71X( 

7,084 

-11  y 

1961 

1 '1.062 

:      12.'>«2 

-  r   s 

fV2.  »^« 

>'*>.  r.  t 

-4.  1 

ly.> 

;      2.  29h 

1.  im    '     -  11  0 

7,044 

7,  '.21 

-'■  1 

Detroit.  Vflch 

I9,'.4 

11,  syi 

'        7,  7S2 

iw\  i^iy 

»4    7S7 

iy,i9 

1.S11 

1. 094  1      -  y 

'      .1.  tiU 

6,  ,T23 

-Is 

1    19.^1 

i'l.  .r2.i 

;      in,  SIW 

► :»«.  s 

H 1 .  if.y 

•>,   )<>4 

1     +.13.8 

iy»iO 

2.  1.V 

1,  224        .  11    « 

7.  121 

.1,  2<»3 

-ll.  1 

19.M. 

l«i.  s71 

i      13,328 

-23  3 

j3.  :sj 

70,  so  A 

+2.9 

I'.*-.! 

2.  170 

1    t.O        ♦  17    4 

s.  147 

5,  XVJ 

-t  2  y 

19.'.7 

'   21).  ".Jh 

1'.,  I'ix 

<■  13  s 

■1,-.  ■»'. 

'.x,  ,«.y 

-3.6 

AlbiLiUiT  lii«\   N     \!.  '            ly.'>4 

i.yii 

741 

-.  491 

2.  824 

Itr^ 

'    IS.  337 

i      14.  121 

-  >i  y 

1    7\  443 

1.2,  .-sx 

-s  ^ 

,  iy.v, 

1, 1194 

V^(        -111 

1  07s 

2.960 

+  4  s 

19.'.9 

.    14.  46,'. 

13,  2.19 

1     -«.  I 

41.  'i3;( 

4'.,  ■;«! 

-  2.1  J 

ly.'<, 

1 ,  ',i.'.7 

1,  i''.2        •►21    i 

,'.,  SXH 

3.  '.r2*i 

+  .(2.  I-. 

19»'/) 

14.  32f. 

12.437 

!       -6.  1 

43,  lo^ 

(4    V\ 

-  ■    1 

ly,i,' 

;   2.  (7s 

1,  \\r:      ♦  12  J 

',.  777 

.(.  y:(.i 

+    2 

l*-.l 

1    I'i.  si--, 

13.  <*» 

-11   2 

43.712 

3N,  lrt3 

-  13.  ,5 

I9.SN 

!      2.077 

1.  071        -  y  s 

»,.  IBvl 

3.  JXi 

-17  s 

MiUaukp«,  \\i.-t 

19.M 

'     3. 71y 

1,7m 

I'i.  y»'.2 

1''.,  ,19-2 

19.19 

,      1.717 

1,091    ■      -►Is 

1      4.  .'176 

.   915 

-y  7 

ly.'..-; 

1     3,781 

2.  IW7 

.    +22.4 

14   ^■2-2 

'    1'-.,  iry 

-1  s 

1960 

1.W7 

1,34.'.        ►  S2  S 

1      1.  3MI 

.(.930 

t  :(4  ■> 

iy.-6 

4.534 

2.314 

'    -^10  S 

14.  y3«-i 

13,  41.1 

1       -17   3 

! 

1961 

1 ,  y.'.4 

1 ,  4.-44    ,       +66 

'    1,  im 

3.1,71 

-1.  1 

l«.'.7 

\      4.  .129 

2.  Ill 

1    -^-10,  2 

IS.  V13 

14.  ',*,4 

-^ll  2       .\ustiii.  Tfi !y.M 

1,  >^v 

3  ir.'l 

22,  ,1.1,1 

-3).  2ir2 

iM.'Jt 

1      4.  tiOH 

.1, '>.tl 

H-is.  y 

1   Uixli 

13,  41S 

1     -10  3    i                                                 r.<.'o 

ti.  1«l) 

1        2.  7ir2       - 10.  5 

1    18.391 

12.7.V4 

-36   S 

lM.-,9 

3.090 

'         J,  IVl 

-  2S   1 

1      9.  1.19 

'     10.  H'i3 

-18.  •<                                               rj.'*( 

1  2K( 

I        :(  'Ml       i-13  9 

i    19,  ,134 

15.230 

+  19   « 

'    19** 

4.011 

1     ,1, 1  -'•. 

*-4.1   f, 

III  S-/7 

12.  (H 7 

+  10.5  l|  •                                         r<i7 

■,  tVA 

3  .tw;        ►  S  3 

'  a.xM 

14.386 

-1   1 

'  1961 

3,y33 

i      2  yy2 

~ :)   . 

10. 4rty 

y,  '729 

-17  5 

il 

l'rf,'rf» 

4.  44.', 

2,  797 

-  16  I 

19.437 

12.246 

-11    S 

1962 
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District 


Austin,  Tci,— Con. 
Iittlla,*,  Tel 


Little  \UhV.  .\rV., 


New  Orlouii.*,  I. a 


Oklalionia  City.  Okl,i. 


Anchorap',  .\liivka 
Hoi.'*',  Main.  


Ili'lcnii,  Nfutit    . , 


Uiinulolu,  U;tttall     . . 


Ix>s   Angcli-s    .filli    Ciili- 
forni.ii. 


I'hoenli,  Kr\t 


l'i.irtl;iii.l,  Ong. 


Year 


1059 

19(W 

1961 

1964 

1955 

19M 

1957 

1968 

1959 

1960 

1961 

19.M 

19.15 

19.1«i 

1917 

19.V< 

19.19 

19ri0 

1961 

19.14 

19.15 

19.16 

1917 

19.'* 

19.1y 

1960 

1961 

19.14 

1 911 

1  y.v, 

1957 
19,18 

1 9iy 
lixv) 

I9<.1 
IW.l 

ly.',4 
1 911 

\<m; 
lyi  7 
lyih 
I'l.iy 
ly«io 
iw.i 

19,14 
19,M 

19,16 
1917 

iy,is 

1959 
1960 
lyril 
1954 
19.'v1 
19,V. 
19,17 

iy.'jn 

1919 
19611 
1961 
19.M 
19,1,1 
19,16 
1957 
19,18 
19,19 

mio 

1961 
16.14 
19.M 
19.16 
1917 
19.18 
1919 
191'/) 
1961 

19.14 
19.1.1 
19.v; 


Empioyinent  tax 


Num- 
ber 


3.700 
3,306 
6.798 
9,311 
6,816 
6,158 
8,225 
6.530 
5,515 
5.  187 
7.678 
1.801 
1.259 
1,  179 
1,'209 
975 
1,511 
1,  179 
2,377 
4.  .'.66 
4.261 
4.097 
4.300 
4.342 
3.638 
3.  .169 
6.  140 
3.311 
3.  1  Zi 
3.  7f.4 
4.99K 
3.  975 
3.  421 
3.  170 
3.  2.11 
811 
1.0,'.<l 
1 ,  OfCI 
Sfld 
M2 

7ri<i 

791 

1 ,  (*ih 

l.(M 

831 

1.03.1 

1.  122 

1.040 

802 

1.231 

I,K3.1 

1.33h 

1,  IW, 

1.047 

1 .  09,1 

9K9 

73H 

770 

873 

16.9X9 

22.  429 

17,  151 

19.8.13 

19.  8ai 

15.  736 

2O.0U5 

25,123 

2.1.18 

2,ai9 

1,.133 

2.039 

1.961 

1.881 

2.  074 

2.  H23 
4.0.19 

3.  9.10 
2.  767 


Amount 


Tkou- 
landi 
$2,439 
6,271 
5,48« 
6,077 
3,008 
3,642 
4,760 
3,225 
3,668 
3.976 
6,918 
4«2 
319 
4.53 
489 
374 
437 
465 
NOO 
1.948 
2.260 
2.214 
2.489 
2  420 
1.920 
2.093 
3,041 
1,790 

1 .  825 

2.  167 
2.  239 
2,  189 
l,9fKl 

1 .  973 

2,  177 
996 
470 
472 
411 
113 
.'(91 
.K)9 

r,.',ii 
4;(6 
333 

.127 
624 
,1.VI 
39»> 
742 
l.(r22 
89S 
876 
WW 
772 
60l'> 
.143 
631 
950 

13.  39f; 

19.706 

16.  600 
211.  762 
l.S.  723 
16.  199 
20.468 
28.  692 

1.384 

1.327 

1,  169 

1.396 

1.288 

1.560 

2.019 

2,218 

2,0.13 

2.281 

1,934 


-12.7 
+  116.  1 
+4.0 

-28.9 
+.9 
+30.4 
-32.1 
+  13.4 
+8.6 
+48,8 

-30.9 
+41    5 

+  7,9 
-23.5 
+  16  8 

+6.4 
+  72.0 

+  16  6 
-2.0 

+  12  4 
-2  7 

-20  6 
+9.0 

+45.2 

"  +  1.9 

+  18  6 
+3  3 
-2  2 

-10.2 
+  -4 

+  10  3 


Total  taxes 


Num- 
ber 


+   5 
-13  1 

+  ■24-  8 
-■23  (I 

+  28,  8 

+  28.  8 

+  .4 

-23.6" 
+  .18  2 
+  18  4 
-11  8 
-27  6 
+  86  4 
+37,7 

-2"  4 
-23  7 
+  15.5 
-21.  5 
-10.3 
+ 16  2 
+50.5 

+47  r 

-  l.V  7 
+25  0 
-9.  ,S 
-13.4 
+26.3 
+  40.  1 

-4"i 

-11.9 
+  19  4 

+21.  1 
+29.4 

+  9  8 


18,126 
24,407 
26,329 
31,244 
22,420 
25.793 
30,526 
23,620 
20,481 
26.676 
25.741 
5.  431 
4.182 
4,781 
5.338 
4.  115 
4.481 
4.2.16 
5.63C 

19.  .yw 

14.225 
15.298 
1.1.  811 
J4.  751 

12,  920 

13,  962 
15, 077 

9,994 

9,  4.15 

12,886 

15,637 

11,580 

9.  482 

9.448 

10.0.12 


+  11,1 
-15  2 


2.314 
3.111 

2.  949 
3.211 

3.  .1.19 
2.812 

2.  .382 
3.241 

3.  0.19 
3.214 
2.912 
3.299 

4.  136 
3.  572 
2.817 
3.912 
5.031 
4.682 
3.  S3.1 
3.  8««) 
4.101 
3.448 
2.  t>92 
2,064 
2,  ,16,1 

86,733 

l(t5,039 

92,176 

89,014 

81,683 

58,231 

71.30.1 

79,080 

8,9.17 

7,023 

,5.  871 

6.760 

6.218 

5.  162 

7,463 

8.263 

14.799 

11,636 

10,300 


Amount 


Thou- 

tands 

$14,  070 

17,744 

17,874 

23.748 

16,337 

20,822 

22,022 

18.221 

18.037 

20,660 

23,377 

2,315 

2.  108 

2.3.15 

2.  46.1 

6,930 

8,849 

8,844 

9,  435 

17,472 

13,613 

11,536 

10,182 

9,249 

6,  977 
7,968 
9.  ,'.34 
9,043 
9.  421 
8,  737 

7,  629 

8,  412 
11.017 

6,  1 21 
5,  976 
2,  079 
2,  0K( 
1,988 
•2.  1.11 
2,  ■2X0 
2.213 
2,  106 
1,;(81 

1 ,  .146 
2,863 

2,  571 
1,799 
2,  N7 
2,  fr24 
1.110 
2. COS 
2,368 
4.  620 

4,  345 
3,9-29 
3.297 
2.8X7 
l.fiOf', 
1.828 
.1,  102 

88.047 
83.679 
68.937 
76,  679 
83,911 
60.  ,162 
79,326 
92,954 
5,510 

5.  ai7 
4,095 
4,  4,12 
4,  276 
4,  26.1 
6.169 
7.  076 

1,1.351 
12.  429 
13,215 


Percent 
change 
over 
previ- 
ous 
year 


+  14.8 
+26.  1 

+  .7 


-31.2 

+27.4 
+6.7 

-172 
-1.0 

+  14.5 

+  13.1 


-8  9 

+  11.7 

+4  6 

+  181.  I 

+27  5 


District 


Portland,  Oreg,— Con. 


Reno,  Nov. 


+6,6 

-2-2.  6 
-1.1  2 
-11.7 
-9.  1 
-24.  5 
+  14,2 
+  19.6 

+  4'i 
-7  2 
-12  6 
+  10,  7 
+,■'(1-  3 
-44  4 
-  2  4 


-4.5 

+  8  4 
+  .1.8 
-2.9 
-4.8 
-34.4 
+  11   9 

-10.0 
-30.  1 
+  13.7 
-1  1 
-2.1  3 
+38.9 
+  12.8 

""-i's 

-9  5 
-16.0 
-12.4 
-44  3 

+  13.8 
+  17(1.  1 


Salt  Lake  City,  Vtah 


Year 


San  Francisto  (1st  Cali- 
fornia) , 


SeattU',  AVii.'ih- 


Intcrnaflonal  Opera- 
tions (exclusive  of 
Puerto  Kicoj. 


Puerto  Rico 


1967 
1968 
1960 
1960 
1961 
1954 
1955 
1956 
19,17 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
19,54 
19.15 
19,16 
1957 
1958 
19,59 
I960 
1961 
1954 
1955 
19.% 
1957 
19,18 
1959 
I960 
1961 
1954 
1955 
19,16 
1957 
19,58 
19,19 
1960 
1961 
1956 
19.17 
•19.18 
1959 
1960 
1961 
19.14 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Employment  tax 


Num- 
ber 


2,554 
2,410 
2.650 
3,140 
3,366 
1,455 
1,195 
1,038 
928 
717 
715 
1,088 
1,  170 
1,671 
1.491 
1,37) 
1,  .527 
1,344 
1,137 
1,517 
1,849 
17  616 
17,  f09 
11,473 
12,797 
12.  169 
8,360 
8,972 
11,763 
5.932 
6,417 
5,937 
5,715 
6,238 
4,  315 
4.997 
4.095 
197 
129 
2,15 
428 
475 
512 
1.530 
1,853 
1,307 
1,755 
1,612 
1,  129 
1.616 
1,850 


Amount 


7Vm- 
tandt 
$2,073 
1.766 
1,857 
2,248 
2,879 
1,480 
1,470 
1,574 
1.393 
1,  174 
1,143 
1,977 
2,194 
925 
809 
778 
861 
807 
741 
968 
1,  122 
10,  597 
11,951 
9,214 
10,119 
9,562 
7.103 
7,909 
9.480 
4,324 
5.409 
5.687 
4,786 
3.935 
3,246 
4,011 
2,500 
146 
69 
120 
175 
490 
689 
147 
252 
296 
375 
290 
26t) 
428 
565 


Percent 
change 
over 
previ- 
ous 
year 


+7.1 
-14.8 

+8.1 
+21.0 
+28.0 


-.6 

+7  0 
-11.4 
-15.7 

-2.6 
+72.9 
+  10.9 

-ii's" 

-3.8 

+1C.6 

-6.2 

-8  1 

+30.6 

+16.9 

"+i2.'7 
-22.9 
+9.8 
-5.5 
-25.7 
+  11  3 
+  19.4 

+25."o" 
+5.1 
-15.8 
-17  7 
-17  5 
+23.6 
-12.8 

-527' 
+  73,9 
+45.8 
+  180.0 
+40.6 

"+7i."4' 
+  17  4 
+26.6 
-22,6 
-10.3 
+64.6 
+32  0 


Total  tskxes 


Num- 
ber 


10,296 
9,496 
9,471 
13,038 
13,732 
4,676 
3,782 
3,546 
3,739 
3,152 
2,065 
4,140 
4,096 
6,664 
4,668 
4.505 
4,878 
4,572 
3,929 
4.102 
5.022 
85,  750 
A  245 
61.138 
60.441 
50.9-17 
37,997 
4.3.  648 
43.  675 
27.707 
22.634 
20.852 
20.940 
18.424 
14.446 
15.  166 
11,493 
11,812 
11,372 
7,637 
19,886 
20,166 
19,651 
2.020 
3,249 
2,509 
2,674 
2,451 
1,682 
2.205 
2,622 


Amount 


Percent 
change 
over 
previ- 
ous 
year 


Tkou- 

»a%dt 

$13, 139 

12,879 

ia798 

15,107 

13,138 

6,043 

6,997 

6,995 

6.324 

6,804 

4.965 

5,984 

4.628 

4.649 

3.560 

3.771 

3,906 

4.084 

3.605 

3,  160 

3,  .334 

66.8.58 

88.983 

7-550 

74.781 

63,  KU 

y>.  '■.26 

59,  r^M 
57,  977 
19,804 
18,285 
16.  441 
15,890 
13,462 
10.886 
13,294 
11.779 
16.704 
16,722 
41,230 
35,532 
50,492 
44,280 
273 
622 
624 
721 
593 
393 
686 
951 


-0.5 

-19 

-16.  1 

+39.9 

-13.0 

+  16.8 
-10.4 

+5.4 

+  7  5 

-27.0 

+20.5 

-22.6 

'-23.4 
+.1.9 
+3.5 
+4.5 
-11.7 
-12.3 
+5.5 


+33.0 

-12.8 

-3.5 

-14  6 

-11.2 

+5.3 

-2.8 

-7  6 
- 10,  0 

-3.3 
-15.2 
-19.  1 
+22.  1 

+4.2 

""+.1 

+  146.5 

-13.8 

+42.1 

-r2.  3 

+  127.8 
+  .a 
+  1,1.  5 
-17  7 
-33.7 
+  74, 1 
+38.  0 


TOTALS 


-4 

-17 
+  11. 
+9. 
-27 
+30. 
+  17. 


-8  2 

-19.0 

+8  7 

-3.9 

-.2 

+44.6 

+  14.7 

-19.6 
+6.3 


Kniployment  tax 

Percent 

increase 

or  decrease 

over 

preceding 

year 

Total  taxes 

Percent 

■^  ear 

Number 

Amount 

.Number 

Amount 

or  decrease 

over 
preceiliiig 

year 

1954 

390.398 
399,269 
356.748 
377,  253 
329,457 
256,  287 
268,396 
316,  612 

Thomandt 

$254,  062 
284,  803 
279.  183 
300,678 
263,186 
216,439 
'236.843 
268,465 

+  12.0' 
-1.9 
+7  6 

-12.4 

-17  7 
+9.4 

+  13.3 

1.725.474 
1,596,616 
1,  .160,  685 
1,, 154,  876 
1,280,642 
949,146 
1,023,770 
1,071,660 

$1,614,494 
1,646,383 
1,619,629 
1,  504,  709 
1,  375,  737 
1,071,016 
1,072,440 
1,063,248 

iiiiiii 

+  1.9 
-1.6 

-7  0 

-8  5 
-22  1 

+   1 

-.8 

>  Ala.ska  included  in  Seattle  prior  to  1962.  Percentage  change  for  Seattle  for  iy«i'> 
adjusted  to  reflwt  separation  of  Alaska  from  that  olfiw. 

«  Hesull  of  district  ollires'  transferring  to  tiiis  divi.sion  delinquent  accounts  of  tu.v- 
payers  known  to  be  abroad  and  out  of  reach. 


ACCESS  ROUTES  TO  BERLIN 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  cannot 
be  delayed  because  of  the  fact  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  is  meeting  in  Athens 
at  about  this  time,  and  I  wish  to  say 
certain  things  regarding  our  commit- 
ments on  West  Berlin. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  memorial  in 
front  of  Tempelhof  Airport  in  Berlin  that 
IS  dedicated  to  those  who  gave  their  lives 
to  sustain  the  Berlin  airlift  in  1948. 
There  are  three  fork-like  prongs  symbol- 


izing the  three  air  corridors  used  by  the 
free  world  as  access  routes  into  Berlin. 
I  would  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  those 
who  gave  their  lives  to  sustain  our  rights 
and  those  161,000  who  died  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  in  World  War  II  to  win 
those  rights  would  endorse  any  prop>osal 
by  our  Government  to  mitigate  them. 

I  hardly  feel  it  necessary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  argue  that  the  United  States 
has  an  undeniable  right  not  only  to  the 
occupation  of  Berlin  but  free  access 
thereto. 


Every  Secretary  of  State  and  every 
President  since  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties with  Nazi  Grermany  has,  without 
equivocation,  taken  that  position.  Thus, 
from  our  standpoint,  there  is  no  disa- 
greement as  to  our  hardwon  rights. 

Recently,  Mr.  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  met  with  Soviet  Ambassador  An- 
atoly  P.  Dobrynin  and  reached  an  agree- 
ment that  formal  negotiations  on  the 
Berlin  question  would  be  conducted  in 
Washington.  Although  no  formal  pro- 
posal was  made  by  Mr.  Rusk,  it  is  m,v 
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understanding  that  the  latest  version  of 
the  U.S.  proposal  on  Berlin  calls  for  the 
eremUon  of  »  la-member  Intemmtlonal 
authority  to  control  access  to  that  city. 
It  has  been  reported  by  Murray  Marder. 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  21,  1962. 
that  such  an  authority  which  would  con- 
trol all  trafOc  to  Berlin  might  supervise 
such  access.  The  countries  reported  to 
be  Included  in  this  proposal  are  the 
United  States.  Britain,  Prance.  West 
Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  and  Austria,  and  East  Ber- 
lin aiKl  West  Berlin  would  also  be  repre- 
sented on  the  CounclL 

Again,  only  in  proposal  form,  it  is  con- 
templated that  a  majority  of  these  coun- 
tries voting  would  determine  traffic  and 
access  rights. 

Understandably  our  Government  as 
well  as  our  allies  are  anxious  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Berlin  ques- 
tion. But  such  a  settlement  must  be  not 
only  peaceful  but  honorably  in  keeping 
with  our  obligations  to  free  peoples. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  country  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  Indlvldiial  and  national 
freedom  can  negotiate  or  propose  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  basis  of  new  limitations 
upon  the  people  of  West  Berlin  and  in- 
deed upon  the  rights  of  the  Western 
World. 

I  carmot  help  recalling  what  two  of  our 
Presidents  have  said  about  Berlin:  P*irst, 
President  Eisenhower: 

We  have  no  Intention  of  forgetting  out 
right*  or  of  deaerttng  »  fre«  people. 

Second.  President  Kennedy : 

We  cannot  and  will  not  permit  the  Com- 
munlsta  to  drive  u«  out  of  Berlin  either  grad- 
ually or  by  force. 

Mr  President,  those  statements  reflect 
the  views  of  a  nation  that  Is  now  alleged 
to  be  proposing  a  mitigation  of  our 
rights. 

We  have  the  right  of  free  access,  we 
have  fought  to  siistaln  that  right  and  it 
would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  to 
bargain  away  a  part,  or  perhaps  ulti- 
mately, all  of  that  right. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  provision  or 
proposal  to  Internationalize  the  access 
routes  to  Berlin  will  dilute  the  American 
commitment  to  Berlin  on  the  key  Lssue  of 
access. 

It  is  rt'txjrted  that  Secretary  Ru.sk  will 
present  this  proposal  to  the  British, 
French,  and  West  German  foreign  min- 
isters during  the  ministerial  conference 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  Athens  this  week.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Congress  has  no  knowledge  of 
whether  we  are.  or  are  not.  about  to  make 
castly  concessions  to  the  Soviet  and  to 
East  Germany. 

I  might  add  that  I  was  happy  to  read 
that  both  the  United  States  and  Britam 
are  reported  to  t>e  strongly  against  any 
de  facto  recognition  of  Communist  East 
Germany. 

But.  Mr  Prrsident.  not  the  willingness 
to  negotiate  but  the  tendency  to  nego- 
tiate away  one's  rights  Is  alarming. 

Becau-so  of  my  desire  not  unnecessar- 
ily to  delay  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I 
purposely  have  not  gone  into  great  de- 
tail, although  this  problem  deserves  se- 
rloiis  consideration. 


Such  a  proposal  merits  clo.se  study  by 
the  Senate,  which  has  also  the  duty  of 
advising  the  Executive  on  such  matters. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  this  reported 
proposal  would  seriously  dilute  a  right 
won  with  the  blood  of  our  Nation's  youth, 
I  have  written  to  both  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  asking  that  they 
promptly  consider  the  feasibility  of  call- 
ing before  them — in  executive  session,  if 
necessary — General  Clay,  the  retiring 
personal  representative  of  the  President 
to  Berlin.  General  Clay's  intimate 
knowledge  of  Berlin  and  its  relation  to 
our  foreign  policy  and  our  military  pos- 
ture in  Europe  and  the  free  world  ought 
to  be  made  available  to  the  relevant 
committees  of  Congress  before,  not  after, 
the  making  of  such  commitments  as 
might  result  in  de  facto  recognition  of 
East  Germany  or  the  dilution  of  Amer- 
ican rights  by  submission  to  a  possibly 
hostile  multinational  commission. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  read  the  text  of 
my  letter  to  both  chairmen  : 

Dear  3eN^Tf>R  Becniise  I  am  ri>nr«med 
about  the  stf'ps  the  United  .States  ni»y  take 
in  the  near  future  In  retatUm  to  our  access 
rights  to  Berlin.  I  feel  it  Imperative  to  write 
this  letter  The  pruposal  to  internationalize 
our  right  of  access  to  this  citadel  of  freedont 
could  not  cnly  Jeopardize  uur  p<«itlon  in 
Berlin.  In  Eurof>e.  but  In  the  world 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  althoUKb  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  S^rvlct-s 
Committee  ct  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  respectfully  request  your  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  feasibility  of  shortly 
calling  before  you  Oen  Lucius  D  Clay  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  beneflls  of  his  views 
on  this  prop-jsal. 

Because  of  your  Intlmste  knowledge  on 
General  Clays  background  and  bis  .vssocla- 
tlon  with  Berlin  and  Its  problems  sliure 
World  War  II,  It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
spell  out  hlH  qualifications  as  an  expert  on 
this  matter 

I  Would  earnestly  h  >pe  for  your  Immediate 
and  favorab  e  conslder.itlon  of  this  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  understanding, 
although  I  may  not  be  correct,  that  Gen- 
eral Clay  has  not.  as  of  now,  had  oc- 
casion to  testify  before  either  of  these 
committees  While  there  is  so  much 
curiosity  about  General  Clay's  recall,  and 
some  persons  have  said,  perhaps  without 
warrant,  that  his  recall  may  signify  the 
end  of  the  tough  policy  in  West  Berlin : 
because  of  the  fear  that  the  recall  of 
General  Clay  may  be  misapprehended 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  because  of  the 
concern  which  we  all  have  that  our  at- 
titude toward  West  Berlin  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  free  world  shall  in  no  wise  be 
mitigated  or  mmimized.  I  hope  tliat  Gen- 
eral Clays  testimony  will  be  made  avail- 
able. I  do  not  ask  that  It  be  made  pub- 
lic: there  rnay  be  many  reasons  why  It 
is  not  desirable  that  such  Information 
be  made  available  to  general  public  con- 
sideration, po.ssible  controversy,  or  clash 
of  opinion.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  proper  bodies  of  Conpre.ss  ought  to 
have  and  ought  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
timity,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  re- 
assure the  rest  of  us  in  Congress  that 
the  United  States  does,  indeed.  Intend 
to  continue  its  strong,  firm,  unyielding 
p>olicy  m  Wfst  Berlin 


Today  the  United  Press  International 
reports  as  follows: 

Atwxws  —The  Western  Big  Four  Foreign 
Ministers  will  meet  tomorrow  to  work  out 
new  allied  peac*  terms  on  Berlin,  reliable 
sources  reported  today. 

The  sources  said  Secretary  Rusk,  Britain's 
I^ird  Home.  Frances  Maurice  Couve  de  Mur- 
vllle.  and  West  Germany's  Oerharl  Schroeder 
have  agreed  to  meet  privately  to  seek  accord 
on  the  next  in  the  Berlin  probe  with  the 
tiovict  Union. 

Rusk  and  Schroeder  will  me«t  separate- 
ly before  the  Big  Pour  session  in  an  effort 
to  Iron  cut  dlSerences  which  have  arisen 
from  German  fears  that  the  projected  Amer- 
ican Berlin  plan  may  imply  recognition  of 
the  Communist  East  German  regime. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  if  this  report  Is  correct, 
then  It  must  be  believed  that  West  Ger- 
many holds  what  it  believes  to  be  valid 
fears  that  there  may  be  some  derogation 
from  the  hitherto  strong  stand  which  we 
have  taken. 

Also,  the  UFI  today  reports  as  follows 
from  Washington : 

Senator  Jacob  K.  JUvrrs,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  cautioned  the  administration  to- 
day against  making  concessions  In  Berlin 
that  could  compromise  principles  for  which 
the  United  States  has  risked  war  In  the  past 

The  distlngiiished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  now  in  the  Chamber.  With- 
out reading  the  rest  of  the  news  report. 
I  may  say  that  what  he  has  said  in  his 
expression  of  concern  Is  very  much  In 
accord  with  what  I  have  Just  said.  If  he 
wishes  to  comment  at  this  time  on  what 
I  have  said.  I  shall  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  making  so  gracious  a  com- 
ment on  what  I  said  about  Berlin. 

This  Is  a  subject  In  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  knows,  I  have 
been  Interested  and  concerned  for  many 
years.  In  1949  and  1950,  I  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  a  special  committee  of  the  other 
body  which  Investigated  the  situation, 
and  actually  held  hearings  the  length  of 
West  Germany — from  Hamburg  to 
Munich — on  this  and  other  subjects;  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  NATO  ParUamentarlaris'  Con- 
ference. I  have  also  been  deeply  Im- 
mersed In  these  problems. 

What  struck  me  so  forcibly — and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  the  thinking  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  coincides 
with  my  own — is  the  seeming  lash  on 
our  backs  in  an  attempt  to  force  us  to 
make  an  agreement  on  Berlin  with  the 
Russians.  This  could  have  very  unfor- 
tunate repercussions  Insofar  as  the 
Grerman  people  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, because  their  fidelity  to  the  effort 
to  make  a  community  of  Europe  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  guarantees  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  peace  of  the 
world;  and  if  they  were  to  lose  confidence 
in  the  capability  of  that  movement,  and 
were  to  feel  that  they  had  to  take  some 
other  road,  we  would  Indeed  be  In  trou- 
ble 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania — and  I  should  also  like  to 
have  him  express  his  view  of  the  matter, 
if  he  will  do  so — that,  In  my  opinion,  if 
we  ever  let  Khrushchev  get  any  real 
Influence  in  West  Germany.  Germany 
would  be  unified  so  quickly  that  it  would 
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make  our  heads  swim.  That  is  all  that 
Khrushchev  wants — to  unify  Germany, 
but  on  his  own  terms. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  important  that 
we  make  an  agreement,  if  that  is  at  all 
possible,  to  improve  the  situation  there, 
so  as  not  to  be  upset  constantly  by 
Khrushchev's  ultimatums. 

But  if  we  have  to  pay  the  price  of  com- 
promising the  fundamental  position  of 
West  Germany,  either  by  recognizing 
East  Germany,  or  by  jeopardizing  the 
status  of  the  central  European  countries 
now  enslaved  by  the  Communists,  or  by 
accepting  some  technique  which  would 
Implicitly  recognize  East  Germany  or 
would  in  any  way  Interfere  with  access 
to  Berlin,  based  on  what  the  neutral 
countries  do  or  do  not  wish  to  allow, 
then  we  would  be  greatly  weakened. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr .  President ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  expressed  my 
concern,  too,  particularly  as  to  dealing 
with  a  multinationelity  committee.  One 
may  ask  who  would  be  the  chairman  of 
such  a  committee.  Does  anyone  think 
the  Russian  member  of  the  committee 
would  agree  to  ha\e  the  United  States 
member  be  the  chairman — or  vice  versa; 
or  would  we  and  our  allies  agree  to  have 
the  East  German  ir.ember  be  the  chair- 
man; or.  contrary  wise,  would  the  East 
German  member  agree  to  have  the  West 
German  member  be  the  chairman?  In 
that  event,  would  the  chairmanship  be 
given  to  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
neutral  countries  or  to  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  satelhte  countries?  In  that 
event,  the  chalrmar.,  with  all  the  power 
he  would  have,  wculd  not  necessarily 
operate  In  the  inti-rest  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Interest  of  the  protec- 
tion of  Berlin  and  of  the  right  of  access 
to  West  Berlin. 

Miist  we  again  throw  the  fate  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  into 
the  hands  of  those  whose  interest  In  the 
United  States  Is  surely  not  paramount 
to  their  own  national  interest — those 
uho  perhaps  might  decide  some  ques- 
tions favorably  to  us,  but  who  would 
almost  certainly  decide  other  questions 
unfavorably  to  ut — in  other  words, 
against  us.  Whenever  the  committee 
first  decided  againsi  us.  we  would  then 
be  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  vio- 
lation of  our  commitment  never  to  yield 
an  Inch  and  never  Ix)  give  up.  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  says,  either  directly  or 
gradually.  If  I  may  paraphrase  what  he 
said — our  rights  to  lie  in  West  Berlin. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  on  tiu;  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive address  he  has  just  made.  Mr. 
President,  to  enter  into  negotiations  in 
which  the  East  German  Government 
may  have  some  say  over  access  rights  to 
West  Berlin  would  be  a  bitter  renuncia- 
tion of  the  position  which  we  have  upheld 
in  the  past.  No  matter  what  cloak  of 
plausibility  may  be  pulled  over  this  ma- 
neuver, it  is  In  essence  catastrophic.  Oiu- 
experience  with  international  authorities 
in  cold  war  situations  has  been  frighten- 
ing. The  situation  in  Laos  and  Vietnam 
today,  for  instance,  is  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  failure  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  to  provide  the  sur- 


veillance and  protection  against  outside 
aggression  which  was  Its  principal  rea- 
son for  existence. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  severely 
handicapped    in    Berlin    under   present 
conditions  because  every  American  ac- 
tion has  to  be  cleared  with  NATO.    Dif- 
ferences   between    the    United    States, 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Germany  have  to  be 
argued  down  to  the  last  letter.     What 
will  be  the  case  if  we  have  to  get  the 
approval   of   a    13-member   Commission 
before  we  can  enforce  our  rights,  before 
we  can  enforce  rights  which  exist  not 
only  in  theory  but  also  in  the  determi- 
nation and  practice  of  nearly  20  years? 
Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  entering  these  nego- 
tiations  from   the   weakest  conceivable 
point.    Since  last  August  13.  when  the 
East  Germans  built  their  Infamous  wall, 
the  Communists  have  learned  that  bit  by 
bit  they  can  chip  away  at  Western  rights. 
Bit  by  bit  they  can  erode  our  position 
and  we  will  not  oppose  it.    Prom  the  very 
time  that  the  wall  was  built — and,  inci- 
dentally, it  was  built  by  East  Germans 
who   have   no   legal   rights   whatsoever 
to  block  anybody's  access  to  anything — 
we    have    been    retreating.      Originally 
were  many  entry  points  that  could  be 
used.    Today  there  is  only  one  principal 
entrance.       Originally    West     Berllners 
were  permitted  to  travel  freely  in  East 
Berlin.     Now  they  are  barred. 

Originally  American  civilians  could 
travel  freely  in  East  Berlin.  Now. they 
must  show  identification  cards. 

Originally  the  Western  air  corridors 
were  reserved  for  Western  flights.  Now 
they  are  threatened  by  Soviet  military 
flights,  many  of  which  are  imannounced. 
Mr.  President.  90  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican rights  in  Berlin  today  exist  only 
on  paper  because  we  have  failed  to  en- 
force them.  Our  whole  position  has 
been  lost  In  a  legalistic  muddle.  Before 
we  react  to  any  Soviet  step,  we  must 
find  a  document  giving  us  permission. 
If  we  do  not  find  the  document  fast 
enough,  we  do  not  resist.  Needless  to 
say,  the  State  Department  does  not  call 
this  losing  rights.  They  merely  say 
that  we  possess  rights  which  we  have  not 
recently  tried  to  exercise.  Verbalisms 
and  legalisms  are  the  disguise  for  what, 
in  fact,  amounts  to  a  complete  lack  of 
policy  with  regard  to  Berlin. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  this,  for  I  fear  we  are  entering  ne- 
gotiations with  our  feet  on  quicksand. 
Virtually  all  Soviet  demands  and  pres- 
sures have  been  acceded  to  m  practice,  if 
not  in  theory.  What  demands  have  we 
put  forward? 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
there  is  not  a  single  area  of  the  entire 
Berlin  situation  where  the  United  States 
has  put  forth  a  claim  for  a  right  which 
we  did  not  previously  possess.  There  is 
not  a  single  Instance  where  the  United 
States  has  advanced  its  cause  in  Berlin, 
where  our  rights  have  been  expanded  In 
any  way,  whether  so  acknowldeged  by  the 
Soviets  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  re- 
treated so  far  that  in  some  ways  it  is 
hardly  a  surprise  that  our  Government 
is  plarming  now  to  permit  a  degree  of 
East  German  control  of  access  routes. 
Had  this  proposal  been  put  forth  last 


year  when  the  President's  brave  words  at 
the  meeting  with  Khrushchev  still  rang 
in  American  ears,  the  reaction  would 
have  been  astonishment  and  shock. 
Yet  In  one  short  year  we  have  come  to 
this  position. 

Mr.  President,  before  entering  any 
kind  of  serious  negotiations,  our  own  po- 
sition must,  where  possible,  be  strength- 
ened. The  Soviets  have  still  not  dared 
question  our  rights  to  send  uniformed 
soldiers  on  patrol  through  East  Berlin. 
(We  now  send  about  two  small  patrols 
through  East  Berlin.)  This  is  an  im- 
portant point.  It  is  one  of  the  basic 
strengths  of  our  position  that  Allied 
forces  have  the  right  to  patrol  in  any 
part  of  Berlin.  It  is  one  area  in  which 
we  can  take  an  initiative.  American 
patrols  through  East  Berlin  should  be 
increased  and  stepped  up.  The  Ameri- 
can flag  should  be  shown  on  these  pa- 
trols at  frequent  intervals;  perhaps  every 
3  or  4  hours.  Tanks,  jeeps,  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  not  just  one  or  two.  but 
many  should  patrol  the  dark  and  gloomy 
streets  of  the  Soviet  city  steadily  and 
thereby  keep  alive  the  recognition  that, 
despite  the  wall,  no  Soviet  or  German 
force  can  keep  American  soldiers  out  of 
an  area  to  which  they  have  an  inviolable 
right. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
would  say  this  action  was  provocative. 
But  in  the  cold  war  in  which  we  are  to- 
day engaged,  let  me  be  perfectly  honest, 
every  step  can  be  considered  provocative 
imless  it  Is  a  step  backwards.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  biggest  step  backwards  we  could 
possibly  take  would  be  to  give  the  East 
Grermans  any  kind  of  say  whatsoever 
over  access  to  West  Berlin.  One  of  the 
most  important  steps  which  we  can  take 
forward  is  to  move  right  now  to  increase 
the  American  patrols,  and  thereby  the 
American  presence  in  East  Berlin.  This 
is  one  step  we  should  take  right  now  be- 
fore entering  into  any  kind  of  negotia- 
tions over  Berlin. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  10S2 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
ployment is  still  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  upturn  in  business  has  not  spread 
to  all  sectors  of  the  economy;  and  our 
recovery — the  slowest  recovery  from  any 
recession  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II — has  done  very  little  to  help  put 
groceries  on  the  shelf  of  the  distressed 
worker,  or  to  Improve  the  profit  situa- 
tion of  the  small  business. 

During  the  11 -month  period  after  the 
economy  began  its  upturn,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  industrial  production  In- 
dex rose  11  percent.  That  Is  far  below 
the  19-percent  jump  attained  in  the  com- 
parable period  of  the  1958-59  recovery, 
as  well  as  the  14 -percent  rise  achieved  in 
the  same  period  of  the  1954-55  recovery. 

Although  there  were  rosy  predictions 
by  spokesmen  for  the  administration  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1962.  the  actual  out- 
lay by  industry  for  new  plant-equipment 
spending  fell  at  least  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars below  ofiEiclal  estimates. 

The  poor  progress  in  industry  has  cast 
its  shadow  on  the  unemployed  worker. 

Today  there  are  4.400,000  Americans 
without  jobs.     One  and  a  half  million 
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men  and  women  have  been  unemployed 
for  15  weeks,  or  loncer.  Of  perhaps  even 
greater  concern  la  the  fact  that  more 
than  700,000  human  beings  have  been  out 
of  work  for  over  6  months. 

Unskilled  workers  are  among  the  hard- 
est hit  in  this  economy  of  ours  which 
has  not  yet  started  to  really  move. 

Although  the  unskilled  make  up  only 
5  percent  of  the  Nation's  labor  force, 
they  constitute  15  percent  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed. 

Construction  workers  as  a  group  have 
a  very  serioiis  unemployment  problem. 
One  out  of  every  eight  of  these  workers 
is  pounding  the  pavements  looking  for 
a  Job. 

The  President  has  brought  into  his  ad- 
ministration a  large  number  of  bright 
young  men  who  are  full  of  sound  and 
theory;  thus  far,  their  notions,  seemingly 
directed  toward  a  completely  federally 
planned  and  managed  economy,  have 
been  signifying  nothing. 

I  hope  that  in  the  months  ahead  the 
White  House  will  look  to  those  with  a 
more  practical  turn  of  mind  and  a  broad- 
er background  of  experience. 

We  are  badly  in  need  of  policies  de- 
signed to  spur  private  investment.  Pri- 
vate investment  means  Jobs.  Jobs  mean 
a  healthy  economy,  and  a  healthy  econ- 
omy will  be  a  growing  economy. 

It  Is  time  to  discard  the  discredited 
and  outworn  creed  that  public  spend- 
ing is  a  good,  long-range  substitute  for 
private  Investment. 

The  countries  in  which  a  high  per- 
centage of  private  income  Ls  plowed  back 
into  their  economies  are  the  ones  with 
full  employment  and  a  good  growth  rate. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  which  lists  a 
dozen  nations;  the  average  ratio  of  their 
total  fixed  investment  to  gross  national 
product  and  their  average  annual  in- 
crease in  gross  national  product.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  document,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 
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Mr.    PROUTY.    Mr.    President,    the 
table  indicates  that  the  United  States 


stands  11th  in  the  average  ratio  of  total 
fixed  investment  to  gross  national  prod- 
uct, from  1950  to  1960.  and  stands  11th 
in  the  average  annual  increase  in  gross 
national  product  at  constant  prices,  for 
the  same  period. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  nations, 
such  as  Japan.  Germany,  and  Austria, 
which  have  a  high  ratio  of  fixed  invest- 
ment. al£o  show  the  greatest  Increase  in 
gross  national  product. 

I  firmly  believe  that  tax  cuts  and  in- 
creased unemployment  compensation 
are  the  (luickest  and  most  direct  means 
of  stimulating  a  lagging  economy.  An- 
other method  of  Increasing  employment 
is  through  the  construction  of  public 
works  projects  which  can  be  initiated 
and  completed  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  cannot  be  persuaded,  however,  that 
in  order  to  have  a  public  works  program, 
it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  hand  over 
to  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  every  ves- 
tige of  its  discretion,  power,  and  author- 
ity. This,  Mr.  President,  is  what  would 
be  done  f  the  Senate  approved  the  com- 
mittee-ri'ported  bill.  S    2965. 

The  axiministration  did  not  get  every- 
thing it  wanted.  The  administration 
asked  for  authority  to  spend  $600  million 
now  on  public  works,  and  S2  billion  on 
public  works  every  time  in  the  future 
when  there  is  a  serious  dip  in  employ- 
ment. 

It  was  decided  that  such  a  proposal 
would  b<*  laughed  down  in  the  Senate; 
and  the  committee  reported.  Instead,  a 
bill  which  will  permit  the  executive 
branch  to  spend  $1,860  million  on  proj- 
ects which  never  have  won  a  stamp  of 
approval  by  Congress. 

The  committee  bill  would  give  the 
White  House  permission  to  spend  $600 
million  now  and  raid  the  Treasury 
to  the  extent  of  $2  billion  the  next 
time    the    economy    slides    backward. 

The  F*resldent  could  snatch  this  $2 
billion  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  other  agency  funds  never 
Intended  for  public  works. 

Both  the  press  and  the  public  are 
aware  tliat  the  committee  measure  puts 
a  tremendous  political  blackjack  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  He  may  spend 
immense  sums  within  a  few  States  of  his 
own  ch<x)6ing.  He  could,  also,  pump 
money  mto  marginal  districts  which 
could  go  either  way  in  a  congressional 
race.  This  P>ederal  largess  would  come, 
of  coursi;,  at  key  times  in  key  campaigns. 

Power  of  this  kind  should  not  rest  in 
the  hands  of  any  man,  however  re- 
spected and  capable  he  may  be. 

Aside  from  the  political  overtones  of 
the  committee  bill,  there  are  other  evils 
in  this  legislation  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  aimounced  in  the  committee  report 
that  I  would  have  a  constructive  alter- 
native to  offer  in  place  of  the  adminis- 
tration program.  I,  therefore,  introduce 
at  this  time  a  bill  which  will  assist  In 
the  reduction  of  unemployment  through 
the  acceleration  of  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  public  bodies. 


I  send  the  bin  to  the  desk  and  ask  tliat 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICKR.  The  bill 
will  be  recetred  and  approfxrlately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3236)  to  aaslat  in  the  re- 
duction of  unemployment  through  the 
acceleration  of  public  work*  prrnfrmimi  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  public  bodies,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  bear  wltneM  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  aid  our  unemployed 
without  subordinating  their  needs  to 
poUtical  expediency  and  opportunlan. 

I  think  most  reasonable  men  would 
agree  that  a  program  of  public  works, 
to  be  of  maximum  tieneflt,  must  foster 
employment  not  only  during  actual  con- 
struction, but  after  completion  as  well. 

Mending  a  sidewalk  in  an  alley  might 
provide  a  few  temporary  Jobs,  but  con- 
structing a  hospital  would  make  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  the  employment  of 
the  Jobless  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  only  projects  that  would  be  eli- 
gible under  my  bill  would  be  projects 
that  help  reduce  unemployment  perma- 
nently. 

Virtually  every  project  Imaginable 
would  be  eligible  under  the  committee 
measure,  even  though  the  project  might 
bring  only  a  very  few  pay  checks  to  a 
very  few  people  for  a  very  abort  time. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  hold  out  false  hope  to 
millions  of  people  in  many  of  the  B58 
localities  which  are  theoretically  eligible 
for  projects  under  the  $600  million  im- 
mediate program.  Eligibility  is  one 
thing,  but  getting  money  Is  quite  an- 
other. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee reported  bill  which  would  allow  a 
single  State  to  get  as  much  as  12^  per- 
cent of  the  $600  million.  This  means 
that  the  President  could  spend  the  en- 
tire bundle  in  a  handful  of  States  of  his 
own  choosing. 

As  one  Senator  suggested,  this  calls  to 
mind  the  "Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't" 
shell  game. 

My  bill  requires  that  not  more  than 
6  percent  of  the  grant  funds  be  spent 
in  any  one  State. 

During  the  depression — when  unem- 
ployment never  ran  below  14  percent  In 
any  one  year — the  Rooserelt  adminis- 
tration found  it  possible  to  conduct  a 
public  works  program  with  a  30-percent 
Federal  and  70-percent  State  and  local 
matching  requirement. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  old  PWA  was 
permitted  to  lend  money  to  States  to 
put  up  their  matching  funds,  neverthe- 
less, the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  only  30  percent. 

How  times  have  changed. 

The  committee  reported  bill  would 
permit  a  90-percent  Federal  and  10-per- 
cent State  and  local  ratio.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  provision  Is  far  too  extreme. 

A  Governor  of  one  of  our  great  States 
suggested  that  the  proportion  of  costs 
to  be  met  by  the  Federal  Goremment 
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should  vary  directly  with  the  prop<Mikxi 
of  the  local  labor  force  that  Is  imem- 
ployed.  He  recommended  a  scale  which 
would  provide  in  aoaie  instances  for  a 
Federal  contribution  as  low  as  10  per- 
cent. I  think  his  ajiimMkch,  which  takes 
into  account  the  ability  of  the  local 
community  to  participate  in  a  puUic 
works  program,  is  far  more  realistic  than 
the  provisions  in  the  committee  bill. 

My  proposal  contains  a  section  that 
allows  a  40-  to  50-percent  Federal  con- 
tribution for  project  constmciion  in  the 
average  labor  surplus  area. 

However,  I  recogniae  that  there  are 
some  labor  surplus  areas  in  which 
there  is  extraordinary  economic  distress. 
In  those  areas,  and  in  those  areas  alone, 
the  President  could  make  a  75-percent 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  a  public 
works  program. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$600  million  and  up  to  50  percent  of  this 
sum  may  be  used  in  areas  of  extraordi- 
nary economic  distress. 

The  bill  would,  also,  establish  a  $75 
million  loan  fiuid  wlilch  might  be  utilized 
by  the  Federal  Ooivemment  to  aid  the 
hardest  hit  States  and  local  communi- 
ties in  their  cost  sharing. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  few  Senators  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  Federal  projects, 
which  have  been  specifically  authorized 
by  CMigress.  They  represent  a  poten- 
tial expenditiire  of  $12  J  billion  on  non- 
defense  constnictlon. 

States  and  local  communities  also  have 
a  project  backlog,  the  potential  cost  of 
which  is  calculated  to  be  nearly  $22 
billion. 

Should  we  not  ask  ourselves  then  this 
very  imxwrtant  question:  Why  should 
Congreas  give  the  President  authority 
to  spend  $600  million  Immediately  on 
projects  never  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  when  we  have  on  the  statute 
books  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  proj- 
ects already  authorized? 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  not  one  single 
dollar  authorized  by  my  bill  could  be 
expended  for  a  public  works  program, 
imleas  that  program  has  been  prevloaaly 
spedflcaUy  sanctioned  by  the  Congrees. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  reported 
bill  is  frequently  referred  to  as  one 
which  will  be  of  help  during  recessions. 
This  tends  to  be  very  muiAn/Ung 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bin,  if  the  un- 
employment rate  sliould  drop  down  to 

2  percent  and  then  within  a  year  rise  to 

3  percent,  the  President  would  have 
the  privilege  of  triggering  a  $2  billion 
construction  program. 

My  bill  would  not  permit  ansrthfng  of 
this  kind  to  happen.  It  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  may  be  obHgated  for 
the  acceleration  of  public  works  projects 
when  the  national  unemployment  rate 
dips  below  4  percent. 

In  simiraary.  then.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
presenting  to  the  Senate  a  bUl  which 
gives  the  unemployment  problem  prior- 
ity over  political  considerations.  The 
bill  would  cost  $600  million  contrasted 
with  the  $2,600  mllMon  administration 
proposal. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  measure  will 
receive  the  thoughtftd  study  and  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator. 

CVin 478 


By  way  of  summary,  may  I  briefly  ex- 
plain again  just  wliat  the  provisions  of 
the  bm  are. 

1.    PUBUC  WORKS  FLAW 

The  President  shall  draw  up  a  public 
works  plan  immediately  for: 

First  The  acceleration  of  Federal 
pabUc  works  projects. 

Second.  The  acceleration  at  pubUc 
works  projects  of  State  and  local  govwn- 
ments. 

The  plan  shall  inclitde  only  public 
works  projects  to  be  constructed  in  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment  and  rede- 
velopment areas. 

The  plan  shall  give  priority  to  those 
public  works  projects  which  will  help 
reduce  unemployment  not  only  during 
construction  but  after  completion. 

a.    AOCBUOLATIOir  OF  IXZBnNO  FEDXRAL 
COWSIRUCTION  FBOJVCT8 

The  President  may  accelerate  existing 
Federal  public  works  projects  and  pro- 
granu.  or  Initiate  new  projects  and  pro- 
grams already  authorized  by  law. 

S.     ACCSLBRATIOIf    OT   RJiaTUtG    FEDOtAI.    GRANT- 
nV-AID  PmOCRAlCS 

ITie  President  may  initiate  or  accel- 
erate public  works  projects  for  which 
Federal  grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  shall  match 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  40  percent 
nor  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
undertaking  and  completing  the  project 

4.    AOCBLRmATIOir  OF  ORAKT-Ur-AID  PROGRA1C8  IN 
Cr      BZnUOKDZMART      XCOMQSCIC      DZS- 


In  areas  suffering  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic distress,  the  President  may  make 
grants  for  projects  authorized  by  Con- 
gress on  a  75-percent  Federal  and  25- 
percent  State  basia 

Up  to  $300  million  may  be  spent  in  the 
areas  of  extraordinary  economic  dis- 
tress. 

The  high  75 -percent  Federal  con- 
trflmtion  will  not  be  made  in  all  surplus 
labor  and  redevek^xnent  areas — rather 
only  in  those  areas  where  the  President 
finds  extraordinary  ectmomic  distress. 

6.    FKDRRAL   LOANa 

When  the  President  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  pr(q;)08ed  projects  author- 
ized by  Congress  are  in  areas  suffering 
extraordinary  econc»nic  distress,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  may  make  loans  to  States 
and  local  governments  which  would  be 
unable  to  meet  their  2S-percent  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  projects.  The  loans 
would  run  up  to  40  years. 

The  loan  funds  would  not  be  made 
availaUe  to  all  surplus  labor  and  rede- 
velopment areas  but  only  to  those  where 
the  President  finds  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic distress. 

s.  RBsnticnoirs  akb  LiMrrATX>ivs 

There  can  be  no  financial  *.«a^tftanoe 
with  respect  to  any  project  unless  the 
project,  first,  can  be  initiated  or  ac- 
celerated within  a  reasonably  short 
period  of  time;  second,  can  be  completed 
within  20  months  after  ^lactment  of  the 
Prouty  bm;  third,  win  meet  an  essential 
public  need;  and  fourth,  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  local  plans. 


7.    OTHRR        aiBTRICnOlfS        AM»        LnCTAIKMRI 
WHICH    RZFRKSXNT   SUBSTAMTIAI.    CBANGX8  XM 

THzcoiofrrnB  bzu. 

Not  more  than  6  percent  of  the  funds 
provided  for  in  the  form  of  grants  shall 
be  made  available  within  any  one  State. 

No  Federal  funds  shall  be  obligated  un- 
der the  Prouty  bill  wltti  respect  to  any 
project  when  the  national  rate  of  unem- 
ployment falls  below  the  level  of  4  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  after  ad- 
justment for  seasonal  variation. 

8.   TOTAI.  COST  OF  TBB  MOX 

There  is  an  authorization  of  $600  mil- 
lion which  specifies  that  the  money  may 
be  used  only  for  projects  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcou  at  tt^  point. 

There  being  no  objeeticxi.  Oie  bOI  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb.  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled, 

SHORT    TZTLK 

SacnoM  1.  This  Act  may  b*  dted  aa  tbe 
"PubUe  WorkR  Brnploymcst  Act  of  l»ea". 

FINDINGS   AMD   FURPOOB 

Sxc.  2.  "Hie  Congress  finds  tbat  unemploy- 
ment In  the  United  States  has  readied  an 
undesirable  level,  and  that  measures  to  in- 
crease employment  opportunities  are  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  one  means 
of  increasing  emplojrment  is  through  the 
acceleration  of  public  works  programs  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  gorenunents  par- 
ticularly through  smaller  projects  which  ^an 
be  initiated  promptly  and  completed  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  Maaj  oommunltles  In 
the  Nation  In  which  there  Is  severe  unem- 
ployment have  a  backlog  of  needed  public 
works  projects,  and  an  aecderatlon  of  these 
projects  now  win  not  only  Increase  employ- 
mmt  at  a  time  when  jobs  are  most  urgently 
required  but  wni  also  meet  longstanding 
public  needs,  improve  oommunlty  services, 
and  enhance  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
cltlaens  of  the  Ration. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  stimulate 
the  economy  where  needed  by  accelerating 
programs  of  Federal  public  works  projects. 

It  Is  filso  the  puipoee  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide where  needed  an  incentive,  through 
Fed«ta  grants,  for  State  and  local  gorem- 
mental  bodies  to  accelerate  their  capital  ex- 
pentttures  programs  through  tbe  tnltiaitlon 
of  pubUe  works  projects  wliicli  can  be  bagon 
{HTomptly  and  completed  ovsr  &  rcaoonataty 
abort  period  at  time,  sxa^  asRtatanee  to  be 
automatlcaUy  terminated  wimn  ttom  rate  of 
utteB4>loyment  falls  below  tbs  level  of  4  per 
oentmn  of  the  ctvlliaa  labor  force  after 
adjnstmcnt  for  weasrmal  varlatUm. 

PTTBUC  WDRXa  FX.Air 

Sbc.  3.  The  President  may  prepare  and 
carry  out  a  pubUc  works  plan  whl<^ — 

(I)  shall  have  as  Its  basic  purpose  the 
acceleration  of  the  constnactlan  of  public 
works  necessary  to  Increase  employment  and 
to  stabllfBe  the  economy; 

(9)  Shan  provide  for  the  oae  of  the  au- 
thority granted  In  this  Act  to  tlie  extent  of 
ftmds  autiiorlEed  In  this  Act  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  purpose; 

(S)  shall  include  only  poblle  works  proj- 
ects to  be  coDstruetMl  la  ar«a*  eurrsntly 
rtwBlgnated  by  the  Beuetaiy  of  Labor  aa  hav- 
ing been  areas  of  sutastaattel  wnamplfaymait 
in  each  of  at  least  nine  at  the  twelve  im- 
mediately jH-ecedlng  months,  and  In  areas 
cxirrently     designated     as     "redevelopment 
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pursuant  to  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act: 

(4)  aball  give  priority  to  those  public 
works  projects  which  can  contribute  slg- 
nlflcantly  to  the  reduction  of  unemployment 
during  construction  and  after  completion: 
and 

(9)  shall  provide  for  the  Immediate  ter- 
mination of  assistance  to  any  public  works 
project  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  when 
the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  area  of 
such  project  falls  below  the  level  of  4  per 
centiun  of  the  civilian  labor  force  after  ad- 
justment for  seasonal  variation. 

*ccKi.xaATioic  or  rKOcmAL  projccts 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  authority  other- 
wise available  to  him,  the  President  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  plan 
prepared  under  section  3  of  this  Act.  direct 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  vise  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  accelerate 
existing  Federal  public  works  projects  and 
programs  or  to  initiate  new  projects  and 
programs  already  authorized  by  law. 

ACCXLXKATION    OF    EXISTING    FCDEKAI.   GKANT 
PBOGXAMS 

Sec.  5.  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  plan  prepared  under  section  3.  the 
President  may  direct  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  to  use  funds 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  make 
grants,  upon  application  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe, 
to  States  and  local  governments  to  finance 
the  Initiation  or  acceleration  of  public  works 
projects  and  programs  for  which  Federal 
grants  to  such  governments  are  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Congress  Pro- 
vided, That  all  granU  shall  be  made  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
ministering the  law  authorizing  such  grants 
In  accordance  with  all  of  the  provisions  of 
such  law:  ProiHded  further.  That  no  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  any 
limitation  in  other  laws  with  respect  to 
the  apportionment  of  funds,  the  time  in 
which  grants  may  be  made,  or  the  aggregate 
dollar  amounts  of  grants  for  any  prescribed 
purpose,  project,  or  program:  And  provided 
further,  That,  notwithstanding  any  limita- 
tion in  other  laws,  the  amount  of  any  grant 
made  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  not  less  than  40  nor  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  undertaking  and 
completing  the  project  or  program  for  which 
the  grant  Is  made. 

AsxAs  surmiNc  extraordinary   economic 

DIS-IHESS 

Sec.  a  (a)  If  the  President  determines 
that  an  area  suffering  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic distress  (because  of  a  sustained  ex- 
tremely severe  rate  of  unemployment  or  an 
extremely  low  level  of  family  Income  and 
severe  underemployment)  does  not  have  eco- 
nomic and  financial  capacity  to  assume  all 
of  the  additional  financial  obligations  re- 
quired by  section  5.  a  grant  otherwise  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  such  section  for  a  proj- 
ect or  program  In  such  area  may  be  made 
vmder  the  provisions  of  this  section  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
amount  of  such  grant  to  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  program,  but  the 
recipient  of  the  grant  shall  be  required  to 
bear  such  portion  of  such  cost  as  It  is  able 
to  and  in  any  event  at  least  25  per  centum 
thereof 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
constitutes  an  area  suffering  extraordinary 
economic  dUtress  the  President  shall  prepare 
and  use  uniform  standards  as  part  of  the 
plan  under  secUon  3. 


(ct  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  9  not  more  than  9300.000.000  shall 
be   used  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

rEOERAI.   UMNS 

Sec  7  la)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  plan  prepared  under  section  3.  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
or  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  he  may  designate,  is  authorized, 
upon  application  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  purchase 
the  securities  and  obligations  of.  or  make 
loans  to,  States  and  local  governments  which 
otherwise  would  be  unable  to  meet  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  projects  and  programs 
for  which  grants  have  been  authorized  pur- 
suant  to  section  6  of   thl.s  Aot 

(b)  All  securities  and  obligations  pur- 
chased and  all  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  of  such  sour.d  value  or  .scj  secured 
as  reasonably  to  assure  retirement  or  repay- 
ment, and  such  loans  may  be  made  either 
directly  or  in  ccxjperation  with  banks  or 
other  financial  institutions  through  a^ree- 
menus  to  participate  or  by  the  purchase  of 
participations  or  otherw.se 

(C)  No  securltie.s  or  obligations  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made.  In- 
cluding renewals  or  extensions  thereof,  which 
have  maturity  dates  m  excess  of  forty  years 

(di  Financial  as.slstance  extended  under 
this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Administrator  which 
shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  (1)  3 
per  centum  per  annum,  or  i2i  the  Ujtal  at 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  p)er  annum  added 
to  the  rate  if  Interest  required  to  be  paid 
on  funds  obtained  fur  the  purixjses  of  this 
section  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  provided  under  subsection 
(ei    of  this  section 

(ei  The  Admlni.^^trat^ir  may  use  for  loans 
authorized  under  this  section  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  9  in  amounts 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Presi- 
dent Provided.  That  the  aggregate  of  all 
funds  allocated  hy  the  President  for  the 
purposes  of  thU  section  shall  not  excce<l 
•75.000.000  And  provided  further.  That 
funds  obtained  by  the  Administrator  for 
the  purpose.s  of  this  section  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  which  shall  be  no  more 
than  the  higher  of  t  I  i  2'2  per  centum  {>er 
annum,  or  (2)  the  average  annual  Interest 
rate  of  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-clghth  of   1   per  centum. 

RESTRICTIONS    AND    LIMrTATIONS 

Stc  8  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions and   limitations 

(  1  1  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  project  or  program  un- 
less the  project  or  segment  of  work  to  be 
assisted   under  this   Act — 

(Ai  can  be  initiated  or  accelerated  within 
a    reasonably    short    j>erlod   of    time. 

iBi    will    meet    an    essential    public    need, 

(C)  If  Initiated  hereunder,  can  be  com- 
pleted within  20  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.   and 

(Di  Is  not  lnc<jnslstent  with  locally  ap- 
proved comprehensive  plans  f(jr  the  Juris- 
dictions affected,  wherever  such  plans  exist. 

(2)  Not  more  than  6  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  for  In  the  form  of  grants  pur- 
suant to  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act  shall 
be  made  available  within  any  one  State. 

(3)  Each  department  or  agency  adminis- 
tering financial  assistance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  adopt  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  will  assure  that  no  such  as- 
sistance shall  be  made  available  to  any  State 
or   local  government  unless  such  project  or 


program  for  which  the  assistance  Is  granted 
produces  a  net  increase  In  the  expenditures 
of  the  State  or  local  government  for  public 
works  projects  approximately  equal  to  the 
non-Federal  contribution  to  the  project  or 
program. 

APFROPaiATlONS 

Sec  9  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $600,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


^  DELZX3ATION    OF    POWl 

Set  10  The  President  may  exercise  any 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  he  rhall  specify.  The 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may 
from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  functions,  and  may  delegate  authority 
to  perform  any  such  functions.  Including,  if 
he  shall  to  specify,  the  authority  succes- 
sively to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions. 

DETINITIONS 

Sec   12   As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  •States"  means  the  several 
suites,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "local  governments"  In- 
cludes public  corporate  bodies  or  political 
subdivisions:  public  agencies  or  Instrumen- 
talities of  one  or  more  States,  municipalities, 
or  political  subdivisions  of  States;  Indian 
tribes,  and  boards  of  commissions  estab- 
lished under  the  laws  of  any  State  to  finance 
specific  public  works  projects 

(c)  The  term  "public  works""  Includes  the 
construction,  repair,  and  Improvement  of 
public  streets,  sidewalks,  highways,  park- 
ways, bridges,  parking  loU.  alrporu,  and 
other  public  Uansportatlon  facilities;  public 
hospitals,  rehabilitation  and  health  centers 
and  other  public  health  facilities;  public 
refuse  and  garbage  disposal  facilities,  water, 
sewage,  sanitary  facilities,  and  other  public 
utility  facilities:  civil  defense  faclUUes;  pub- 
lic police  and  fire  protection  facilities;  public 
educational  facilities,  libraries,  museums,  of- 
fices, laboratories,  employee  housing,  and 
other  public  buildings;  and  public  land, 
water,  timber,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other 
conservation  facilities  and  measures. 

(d)  The  term  '"project"'  includes  a  sepa- 
rable, usable  feature  of  a  larger  project  or 
development 

(e)  The  term  "'segment  of  work"  means  a 
part  of  a  program  on  which  the  work  per- 
formed can  be  separately  identified  by  loca- 
tion and  will  provide  usable  benefits  or 
services. 


DICTATOR  FRANCO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  time  has  come  for  this  country  to  re- 
examine a  policy  whereby  the  United 
States  is  enriching  the  coCTers  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  dictators. 

Gen.  Francisco  Franco  is  in  every  way 
as  much  a  dictator  in  Spain  as  Khru- 
shchev is  in  Russia.  Franco  is  chief  of 
state,  dictator,  commander  In  chief  of 
the  armed  forces,  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain,  and  also  protector  of  the  church. 
He  is  head  of  the  Falange  Party  which  is 
the  only  legal  political  party  in  Spain. 
He  holds  absolute  veto  power  over  all 
legislation  submitted  by  the  Spanish  Par- 
liament. He  has  complete  control  over 
education,  books,  newspapers,  radio, 
communications,  and  speech. 

The  story  of  Franco  is  a  story  of  vio- 
lence. He  rose  to  power  during  the 
Spanish   Civil  War  which  lasted  from 
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July  IdSe  untU  March  1939.  Oeoeral 
Franco  was  a  leader  <rf  the  rebrt  forces 
against  the  then  republican  goremment 
in  a  brutal  war  during  which  himdreds 
of  thousands  were  killed  In  battle,  cities 
were  destroyed,  industries  wrecked,  and 
agriculture  starved.  With  the  military 
and  financial  support  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, the  Spanish  Fascists  under  Fran- 
co were  finally  vietorious. 

Franco  emerged  from  this  war  as  ab- 
solute ruler  of  Spain,  since  the  end  of 
the  war  he  has  maintained  his  power  by 
ruthlessly  suppresfdng  all  opposition.  It 
is  estimated  that  6.000  political  prisoners 
are  now  languishing  in  Spanish  prisons. 
Thousands  more  hiive  died  in  concentra- 
tion camps  or  were  executed  without  le- 
gal trials. 

In  1950  17  Spanish  youths  were  tried 
for  "military  rebellion"  before  the  su- 
preme military  tribunal  of  Spain.  They 
were  civilians — university  stiKlents. 
Their  "crime"  was  that  at  a  football 
match  they  distributed  leaflets  condemn- 
ing low  wages  and  the  high  cost  of  hy- 
ing. The  Judges  at  this  trial  were  four 
generals  with  an  admiral  presiding. 
None  of  the  prlsoncTS  was  allowed  to  be 
present  nor  testify  during  the  pncetA- 
ings.    AU  17  were  found  guilty. 

Mr.  President,  the  ^Danish  peoi^e  of 
today  are  deiuiTed  of  even  the  rudiments 
of  civil  Uberty,  parliamentary  rule.  axMi 
democratic  processes.  Franco  would  not 
be  dictator  today  except  for  the  finan- 
cial help  and  military  and  air  rtit'ttanrf 
during  the  civil  war  from  his  axis  part- 
ners. Hitler  and  Mussolini.  The  tyraxmj 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  has  been  ended, 
but  Franco  is  with  us  still. 

After  the  Allied  victory  in  Europe  the 
countries  that  had  fought  in  the  war 
agalr\st  Fascist  dictators  classified  Spain 
as  a  defeated  Fascist  country.  In  March 
of  1946  our  State  Department  published 
a  "White  Paper"  on  Spain.  This  publi- 
cation exposed  ^;>ain's  and  Franco's  in- 
timate relations  with  Nazi  Oermany. 
These  documents  include  a  letter  to 
Hitler  on  Febniary  26,  1941,  in  which 
Franco  states : 

I  stand  r«ady  at  your  tide,  entirely  and  de- 
cidedly at  your  disposal,  united  In  a  common 
historical   destiny. 

In  1946  the  Governments  ol  Prance, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  agreed  that  so  loog  as  Franco  con- 
tinued to  rule  Spain,  that  nation  could 
not  participate  in  the  United  Nations. 
At  that  time  It  was  hoped  that  Franco's 
power  would  collapse  and  a  democratle 
form  of  government  ttduM  be  established 
in  Spain. 

In  1953  an  astonishing  turnabout  took 
place.  The  United  States  changed  its 
attitude  toward  Spaia.  It  was  decided 
that  we  needed  bases  for  our  Armed 
Forces  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. The  United  States  signed  three 
military  aid  agreements  with  Spain. 
Franco  by  this  single  act  acquired  inter- 
national respectability.  In  1855  Spain 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Thus  America,  the  main  bulwark  of 
democratic  tnufltkniB  and  freedom,  here- 
tofore contemptuous  of  Fascist  Spain, 
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changed  oirenilght  apparently  to  high 
appredstion  d  Dictator  Franco.  This 
development  has  continued.  It  reached 
its  cukninatioa  in  the  TMt  by  Prcrident 
Eiaenbower  to  Madrid  In  December  1959. 
This  visit  placed  the  oflBdal  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  Franco. 

Notwithstanding  how  much  American 
foreign  policy  has  changed,  there  has 
certainly  been  no  change  in  Franco 
^ain.  It  is  still  a  legalized  tyranny  with 
a  Fascist  dictator  in  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  never  advocate 
any  measure  which  I  felt  would  weaken 
the  military  security  of  our  country.  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  should  thoroughly 
investigate  the  need  for  continuing  our 
alliance  with  Fnmco  Spain. 

We  should  ask  our  defense  ^cperts  if 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  bases  in 
Spain  are  truly  vital  to  our  defense  and 
our  retaliatory  ciM;>ability.  We  now  have 
new  long-range  ballistic  missiles  such 
as  the  Atlas  ICBM  and  Polaris  firing 
submarines. 

Since  January  1961,  our  defenses  and 
the  might  of  our  arms  and  retaliatory 
power  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
in  miBsUry,  and  our  Ptriarls-ffaing  sub- 
marine tone  is  being  added  to  ccm- 
stantly. 

Could  tibeae  new  weapons  be  based  In 
other  areas  of  the  European-Mediter- 
ranean sector  without  sacrificing  any  <A 
the  retaliat<M7  power  which  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  bases  in  Spain  now 
afford  ua?  lliat  is  an  inquiry  tor  our 
mllitvy  experts  to  answer. 

Since  the  first  year  of  the  Elseuhower 
administration — 1953 — we  have  poured 
more  than  $1.3  billion  into  &^)ain. 
Three  major  Strategic  Air  Command 
built  In  Spain  at  a  cost  of  over  $400 
million.  Franco  can  use  and  has  used 
these  bases  to  try  to  put  us  over  a  bar- 
rel The  Generalissimo  ia  not  bashful 
about  making  demands  on  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  always  the  veiled 
threat  of  confiscation  of  our  bases  if 
we  fail  to  comply. 

Dictatars  come  high  these  days  and 
this  dictator  has  our  bases  as  hostages. 
Indications  are  that  Franco  will  increase 
his  demands  for  money  and  for  modem 
arms  to  strengthen  his  dictatorship. 
He  wants  not  only  modem  aircraft,  but 
also  nuclear  arms  for  his  army  and  air 
force. 

We  would  do  well  to  consider  the  words 
of  John  Gunther  tai  his  recent  bo<*,  "In- 
side Europe  Tbday  " : 

One  lesson  that  may  well  be  drawn  from 
aU  ttiU  la  that  it  is  always  dangcrotn  for  a 
dBinacracy.  Uke  tbe  malted  States,  to  be- 
come too  closely  lavotred  with  a  dictator  or 
aeml-dlctator,  no  matter  how  convenient 
this  may  seem  to  be.  It  Is  the  people  who 
count  In  the  long  run,  and  no  regime  Is 
worth  supporting  If  It  keeps  dttoens  down — 
If  only  for  the  simile  reason  that  they  will 
kick  tt  oat  In  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  now  reassess 
our  poUcy  of  knrarkWng  under  to  Franca 
The  time  has  come  to  cut  this  despot 
down  to  size.  Franco  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  quite  capable  of  ruthlessness 
and  treachery.  Can  we  tolerate  his  de- 
mandsf  Can  we  put  aside  our  demo- 
cratic ideals?  Do  we  really  need  those 
bases  in  Spain? 


Throughout  that  portion  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  while  I  was  a  8ea- 
Btor  and  throughout  the  pgeaent  admin- 
istration. I  have  supported  our  Nation's 
foreign  assistance  program.  However.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  $4.9  billiai  ^ould 
be  appropriated  for  the  oomizv  fiscal 
year  for  fortign  assistance,  at  one  time 
improperly  called  mutual  assistance,  or 
as  was  improperly  camouflaged  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, miitual  aecurity.  I  intend  to  support 
the  administration's  proposal  but  my 
present  view  is  that  it  calls  for  expendi- 
twres  of  too  mudb  money  for  foreign  as- 
sistance to  some  grwfwim^nta  where  I 
consider  assistance  should  be  denied,  and 
would  iK)t  in  fact  help  the  citizens  of 
those  coimtrles. 

I  assert  that  the  waste  and  fat  should 
be  cut  frmn  all  f<xieign  assistance  au- 
thmizatlcms  and  appropriations.  More 
money  has  flowed  from  this  country 
overseas  than  has  returned  doe  in  large 
part  to  the  establishment  of  mlhtary 
bases  in  many  tcnign  coimtriee  and  the 
drain  a!  our  doOars  in  mainteininc  them. 
In  my  juf^rment  a  thorough  reexamina- 
tion ot  our  oversea  military  installations 
should  be  made.  StM&e  of  these  bases 
may  be  as  urmecessary  mkI  iB^eaa  as  our 
frontier  forts  maintained  so  long  against 
the  Indians  after  their  usdessness  should 
have  been  apparent  to  everyone. 

With  the  advance  of  acienee  and  the 
continuing  devdtopment  of  missiles  and 
other  modem  weapons,  surely  some  of 
our  bases  overseas  attoald  be  eliminated. 
I  find  the  practice  of  paying  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  R-anco's  government 
abhorrent.  We  should  st<^,  look,  and 
listen  before  handing  out  taxiiayers' 
money  lest  we  further  enrfch  the  raUng 
class  In  countries  such  as  Spain,  where 
the  ruling  group  Is  already  swollen  with 
wealth  and  power  whfie  the  milHons  of 
common  pec^le  of  such  countries  are 
subjects  practically  tn  chains. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAir— LTTERACT 
TEST  POR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  eonsideratian 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  reUcf  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  EAS11.AND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DnUKEN.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  eonsoit  that  at  this 
time  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DnKsnr], 
with  the  understanding  that  in  yielding 
to  htm,  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
fioor;  that  at  the  ccmcluslon  of  his  re- 
marks. I  may  proceed  wltti  my  speech; 
and  that  my  yielding  for  this  purpose 
riuJI  not  be  counted  as  one  speech  by  me 
against  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs, 
NnrBEKGKK  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  it 
has  been  almost  100  years  since  the  Con- 
gress has  stated  as  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably as  it  can  be  said  in  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments   to   the  VS.  Constitution 
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thAt  "no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States"  and  that  "the  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser- 
vitude, [andl  the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation." 

The  pages  of  history  since  the  adop- 
tion and  ratification  of  these  amend- 
ments have  reflected  the  glory  of  our 
republican  form  of  government  to  every 
comer  of  this  planet  and  have  inspired 
the  souls  of  men  everywhere  in  the  long 
struggle  toward  freedom,  self-determi- 
nation, and  the  investing  by  them  of 
their  brothers  with  the  sacred  duty  and 
responsibility  to  preserve  ideals  of  per- 
sonal freedoms  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Enriched  by  the  transfusion  of  free- 
dom-loving people  who  deported  from 
home  and  homeland  for  our  shores,  very 
often  with  little  else  than  hope  and  a 
rugged  will  to  make  good  in  a  new  life. 
we  have  built  upon  the  foundations  laid 
down  for  us  by  them  to  the  envy  and 
inspiration  of  men  everywhere. 

At  this  very  moment,  government  of, 
by.  and  for  the  E>eople  stirs  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  oppressed  peoples  who  risk, 
and  frequently  encounter,  death  in  pierc- 
ing curtains  of  iron,  and  walls  of  con- 
crete, to  demonstrate  that  such  barriers 
will  never  efTectively  shackle  the  mmd 
of  man.  designed  by  his  Creator  a  little 
less  than  the  angels  and  endowed  with 
free  choice  in  the  equal  pursuit  of  liberty. 

Liberty  came  not  easily  to  this  Nation, 
nor  has  its  enjoyment  been  peaceful.  In 
almost  every  generation  it  has  become 
necessary  for  us  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  our  heritage  and  we  are  today 
on  guard  in  far  places  to  protect  our 
form  of  government  from  those  who 
would  bury  it.  Our  dedication  to  per- 
sonal freedom  must  not  be  impa.ssive  to 
the  pleas  of  our  own  citizens  who  ask 
only  to  be  allowed  to  vote 

The  findings  of  the  US  Commi.ssion 
on  Civil  Rights  and  the  testimony  of  the 
chief  law  enforcement  oflBcer  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General, 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  there 
are  "grounds  to  believe  that  substantial 
numbers  of  Negro  citizens  are.  or  re- 
cently have  been,  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  grounds  of  race  or  color  ' 

Abhorrent  for  98  years  to  fairnes.s  and 
decency  has  been  the  history  of 
such  discrimination,  be  it  applied  to  only 
the  minutest  number  of  our  citizens.  It 
is  today,  intolerable.  No  thinking?  per- 
son can  seriously  rebut  evidence  that  ht- 
eracy  and  other  tests  have  been  for  a 
long  time,  and  are  today,  widely  used  and 
abu.sed  by  persons  sworn  to  uphold  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  who  subvert 
the  Constitution  and  distort  the  law,  un- 
der whose  sacred  mantle  they  operate, 
to  impede  and  preclude  the  registration 
of  Negroes  who  desire  only  to  be  allowed 
to  cast  a  vote  for  their  representation 
in  government. 

The  US.  Civil  Rights  Comm.-ssion 
has    found    and    reported    that    in    one 


State  for  example,  a  Federal  district 
judge  found  that  six  Negro  applicants — 
two  with  master's  degrees,  five  with 
bachelor  s  degrees,  and  one  with  a  year 
of  college  training — were  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  grounds  that  they 
could  not  read  intelligibly  or  write  sec- 
tions of  the  State  constitution 

In  another  State  it  was  found  that 
Negro  registrants,  clearly  able  to  read 
and  write  had  been  di.squalifled  for  mis- 
spelling.s,  mispronunciations  or  for  fail- 
ing to  answer  questions  which  were 
clearly  irrelevant  to  literacy  or  to  intel- 
ligent exercise  of  the  right  to  vote 

Father  Theodore  Hesburgh.  president 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
stated  in  a  speech  on  February  14.  1960. 
some  of  his  experiences  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  voter  discrimination  Referring 
to  individuals  who  were  qualified  but  un- 
able to  vote  he  said 

Sfjme  were  veterans  with  l"ng  mniuhs  of 
oversea  duty  and  decor.itions  fur  valor  In 
service  Some  of  the  people  were  nUnlsters 
Some  uf  them  were  ciilleKe  teachers  Some 
of  them  were  l.iwyers.  diX"tors  All  of  them 
were  taxpayers  Some  were  mc'thers  of  fam- 
ilies who  were  h.ird  pressed  to  tell  their 
children  what  It  l.s  to  be  a  t?"o<l  American 
citizen  when  they  rould  n  jt  vote  them.selves 
All  of  them  were  de-ent.  Intelligent  Ameri- 
can people,  and  yet  they  could  not  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  S.ime  had  pone  through  incredible 
hard.shlps  In  attempting  to  register  and  had 
been  subjected  to  incredible  Indignities  I 
don  t  know  if  any  of  you  in  this  riM>m  have 
had  to  go  through  this  exjverience.  but 
vlcariou.sly  we  had  to  go  through  it  in  lis- 
tening to  their  t.iles  They  would  go  down 
to  the  courthou.se  and  instead  of  going  In 
where  the  white  people  registered,  they 
Would  have  to  go  to  a  nx^m  in  the  bade 
where  they  would  stand  in  line  from  6  in 
the  morning  until  2  in  the  afterniHin.  since 
only  twr)  were  let  In  at  a  time  Then  p«'ople 
with  Ph  D  s  and  the  master  s  degrees  and 
high  intelligence  would  sit  d'Wn  .md  copy 
nice  a  schojlchild  the  first  article  or  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution  TTien 
they  W'uld  be  a.sked  the  usu.-il  questions 
make  out  the  u.sual  questionnaires,  hand 
in  a  self-addressed  envelope  and  hear  noth- 
ing for  3  months  And  then  they  would  go 
baclt  and  do  It  over  again,  some  of  them 
five,  six  ir  seven  times.  s<jme  of  them  stand- 
ing In  line  2  or  3  days  until  their  turn 
came 

Attorney  General  K'-nnrdy  hxs  .stated 
tiiat  exi.sting  law.s  are  inadequate  to 
solve  this  problem  and  that  the  14th 
and  I'lth  amendment's  are  an  affirmative 
ts'rant  of  power  to  Congress  to  enact 
le«i.slalion  to  guarantee  rights  protecU-d 
by  ih'-.se  amendments,  including  prin- 
cipally the  right  to  vote. 

With  respect  to  the  14th  and  1,5th 
am'-ndmrnts,   Mr.  Kennedy  has  .said 

I  have  no  d  )ubt  that  tlils  bill  Is  valid 
under  that  grant  of  power  'Hiere  is  no 
duibt  that  wldespre.id  deprivations  uf  the 
right  to  vote  *>e>c.iuse  if  r;vce  have  <xcurred 
and  continue  to  ix-cur  Tiie  question  Is  not 
whether  this  bill  Is  valid,  but  whether  It 
w  luld  correct  the  sltu,^tl')n  V.  t:ng  testes 
which  In  this  day  of  high  educational 
achievement  can  exclude  persons  with  a  sixth 
grade  e<Jucation.  are  ptitentlal  devices  f  ir 
discrimination  In  my  Judgment  virtually 
IK)  one  w;th  that  amount  -  f  education  has 
been  turned  down  as  a  voter  for  other  than 


racial  reasons  Congressional  action  adapted 
t4)  correcting  this  evil  U  not  a  questionable 
Innovation      It  is  overdue. 

Even  among  opp>onenta  of  this  bill, 
there  are  those  who  concede  that  it  is 
constitutionally  sound,  and  again  in  a 
letter  to  the  dLstinguished  chairman  of 
the  Con.stitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 
dated  April  19. 1962,  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Attorney  General  stated:  "S.  2750,  there- 
fore, avoids  any  real  constitutional 
problem  " 

Accordingly,  Madam  President.  I  urge 
you  who  are  present  today  in  this  Cham- 
ber only  by  reason  of  free  elections,  you 
who  are  .sensitive  to  their  right  to  vote, 
to  iLsten  to  the  supplications  of  our  di.s- 
enfranchisod  Americans  who  ask  only 
that  we  fulfill  the  command  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  ratified 
in  1870.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vole  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condltl(jn  of  servitude 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enfiwce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

There  exists  Incontrovertible  evidence 
given  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
UniUxl  States  and  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  today  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  their  color 

A  compelling  urgency  exists  for  the 
PiU'-saee  of  this  bill.  The  authority  for 
congressional  action  has  been  clearly 
spelled  out  for  us  We  would  be  derelict 
in  our  duty  not  to  act.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  this  substitute  measure  now  be- 
fore us.  which  IS  identical  in  text  with 
S    2750 

In  connection  with  my  remarks,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  first,  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  pending  bill,  and,  second,  a  staff 
memorandum  from  the  US.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  which  also  deals  with 
the  constitutionality  of  the  pending 
measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums wt  re  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  a.s  follows: 

CON8T1TUTIONALITT     OT    S      27  50 

The  facts  calling  for  the  exercise  of  con- 
greR.sional  {X)wer  under  S  2750  are  set  forth 
in  the  statements  of  the  Attorney  Genera! 
in  the  tlniUngs  and  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission:  and  in 
e)ther  statements  and  materials  This  memo- 
randum difcusses  the  constitutional  bases 
f.>r  that  exercise  of  power  In  the  context  uf 
those  facts 

Under  the  bill  the  .States  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  denying  the  right  to  vote  for 
Federal  ofUdals  on  account  of  performance 
In  any  educational-type  examination 
(Whether  for  literacy  or  otherwise)  to  any 
person  who  is  otherwise  qualified  by  law.  has 
nut  been  adjudged  Incompetent,  and  has 
Completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any 
public  .schiKjl  or  accredited  private  schcwl  In 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

Because  separate  legal  problems  are  In- 
volved, this  memorandum  deals  separately 
with  (  1 )  congressional  authority  to  prohibit 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  who 
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have  completed  the  sixth  grade  in  a  schcHsl  In 
a  State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  (2)  ita  authority  to  prohibit  denials 
to  citizens  who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade  in  a  school  In  Puerto  Rico.  Part  I  U 
concerned  with  th.;  general  application  of 
the  bill;  part  II  discusses  It  as  applied  to 
citizens  who  have  completed  six  grades  in  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  school. 

THE  BILL  AS  rr  APPLIES  TO  CITIZIN8  WHO  HAVE 
COMPLKTEO  SIX  GRADES  IN  A  SCHOOL  IN  A 
STATE     OB     TEMirrOBT     OB     THE     DISTBICT      OF 

COLUMBIA 

Tlie  civil  Rights  Commission  has  unani- 
mously found  that  literacy  and  interpreta- 
tion tests  have  been  widely  employed  to  dis- 
enfranchise Negroes.  It  has  reported  that 
(Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  on  Voting.  1981.  p.  137)  : 

"A  common  technique  of  discrimination 
against  would-be  voters  on  racial  grounds 
involves  the  discriminatory  application  of 
legal  qualifications  for  voters.  Among  the 
qualifications  used  In  this  fashion  are  re- 
quirements that  the  voter  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  that  he  be  able  to  give  a  satis- 
factory interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
that  he  be  able  to  calculate  his  age  to  the 
day.  and  that  he  be  of  good  character." 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  Commission 
unanimously  recommended  (report,  at  141)  :- 
■That  Congress  enact  legislation  providing 
that  In  all  electloni  In  which,  under  State 
law.  a  'literacy"  tesi .  an  'understanding'  or 
Interpretation'  test  or  an  'educational'  test 
Is  administered  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors.  It  shall  be  sufficient  for 
qualification  that  the  elector  have  completed 
at  least  six  grades  o;   formal  education." 

As  It  applies  tc  elections  for  Federal 
officials,  this  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  Is  (-mbodled  in  S.  2750. 

Although  no  language  In  the  Constitution 
expressly  confers  such  authority,  the  covu-ts 
have  held  that  the  States  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  reasonable  qunhfications  for  voting 
in  State  and  F^der  U  elections.  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  Electton  Board,  360  U.S.  45. 
60  (1959);  Breedloic  v  Suttlcs.  302  U.S.  277 
(1937);  Pope  v.  Wtllwms,  193  U.S.  621.  633 
(1904).  But  no  court  has  held  that,  acting 
pursuant  to  Its  delegated  powers.  Congress 
cannot  reitrlct  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  they  lm.pose  or  the  manner  of 
testing  those  quail  acatlons.  There  are  at 
least  four  constitutional  sources  of  such 
congressional  power  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment:  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment: article  I.  section  4:  and  the  Implied 
power  of  Congress  to  protect  the  purity  of 
Federal  elections.  rhe  article  I,  section  4 
p<iwer  In  terms  exterds  only  to  congressional 
elections:  the  Implied  power  of  Congress 
extends  to  all  Federal  elections;  and  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  are  adequate  to  reach 
hoth  State  and  Feceral  elections.  S.  2750 
extends  only  to  Federal  elections,  and  It  la 
therefore  not  necessary  to  discuss  congres- 
sional power  to  deal  with  SUte  elections  as 
such. 

A.  The  15th  amendment 
The  15th  amendment  prohibits  the 
racially  discriminatory  administration  of 
State  voting  laws,  even  If  such  laws  are  valid 
on  their  face.  United  States  v.  Raines.  363 
US  17  (1960);  Vnited  States  v.  Thomas. 
1«0  P  Supp  10  (ED.  La..  1960).  affirmed 
.362  US  58  ( 1960) ;  see  Davis  v.  Schnell.  81  F. 
-Supp  872  (S.D.  Ala,  1049).  affirmed  336  US. 
S»33  It  also  prohibits  "contrivances  by  a 
State  to  thwart  equality  In  the  enjoyment  of 
the  right  to  vote  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  regardless  of  race  or  color  •  •  •";  It 
nullifies  sophisticated  as  well  as  simple- 
minded  modes  of  discrimination";  It  forbids 
onerous  procediu-al  requirements  which 
efTectively  handicap  exsrclse  of  the  franchise 
by    the   colored   race   although   the   abstract 


right  to  vote  may  remain  unrestricted  as  to 
race"  (Lane  v.  Wilson,  307  U.S.  268,  275 
(1939);  see  also  Myers  v.  Anderson.  238  U.S. 
368  (1916);  Guinn  v.  Vnited  States,  238  U.S. 
347  (1916));  and  it  vitiates  meastires  which 
have  the  "inevitable  effect"  of  disenfranchis- 
ing Negroes.  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot,  364 
U.S.  339.  842  (1960).  Where  there  is  a  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  discrimination,  the  amend- 
ment forbids  qualification  laws  which  vest 
broad  discretion  In  State  voting  officials, 
including  laws  which  permit  State  officials  to 
determine  whether  an  applicant  can  under- 
stand or  explain  constitutional  or  other 
provisions.     Davis  v.  Schnell,  supra. 

Under  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment 
Congress  Is  vested  with  the  power  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  enforce  the 
amendment.  This  power  is  to  be  Inter- 
preted broadly,  and  Includes  the  enactment 
of  measures  reasonably  adapted  to  coun- 
teract discriminatory  devices.  See.  e.g.. 
United  States  v.  Raines.  362  U.S.  17,  25 
(1980);  Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  UJS.  420,  452 
(19G0). 

The  measure  of  congressional  p>ower  to 
enforce  prohibitory  constitutional  amend- 
ments is  Illustrated  by  James  Everard  Brew- 
enes  v.  Day.  265  U.S.  545  (1924).  There,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that,  although  the  18th 
amendment  In  terms  prohibited  only  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors 
for  beverage  purposes,  Congress  could,  under 
the  appropriate  legislation  clause  of  that 
amendment,  bar  the  prescription  of  intox- 
icating liquor  for  medicinal  purjxjses,  for 
the  sole  reason  thit  prohibiting  traffic  In  the 
latter  was  reasonably  adapted  to  enforcing 
the  terms  of  the  amendment.  The  Court 
said  (265  U.S.  at  561)  : 

"The  opportunity  to  manuf.icture,  sell  and 
prescribe  Intoxicating  malt  liquors  for  me- 
dicinal purposes,  opens  many  doors  to  clan- 
destine traffic  in  them  as  beverages  under 
the  guise  of  medicines;  facilitates  many 
fr.-iuds.  subterfuges  and  artifices;  aids  eva- 
sion; and  thereby  and  to  that  extent,  ham- 
pers and  obstructs  the  enforcement  of  the 
18th  amendment." 

See  also  Ruppert  v.  Caffcy.  251  U.S.  264 
(1920);  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100. 
121  (1941) ;  AfcCu»oc^  v.  Maryland.  4  Wheat. 
316  (1819);  Westfall  v.  United  States,  274 
U.S.  256,  258-59  ( 1927) . 

This  means  that  Congress,  acting  under 
Its  power  to  enforce  provisions  such  as  those 
of  the  18th  or  the  15th  amendment  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  Is  not  limited  to  out- 
lawing practices  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  the  provisions  themselves.  It  may 
also  do  whatever  is  reasonably  necessary  to 
remove  obstructions  to  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  provisions.  Congress  may 
restrict  the  employment  of  literacy  or  other 
qualifying  tests,  even  though  on  their  face 
they  do  not  violate  the  amendment,  if  It 
deems  this  necessary  effectively  to  eliminate 
their  use  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the 
amendment. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  those  contained  In  section  1  of 
S.  2760.  make  clear  that  the  adoption  of 
objective  standards  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
enforce  In  an  effective  way  the  prohibitions 
of  the  16th  amendment.  By  substituting 
an  objective  standard  for  vague  and  sub- 
jective tests,  the  bill  would  strike  both  at 
tests  which  on  their  face  vest  excessive  and 
uncontrolled  discretion  in  State  registrars 
and  at  tests  (or  other  requirements,  siich  as 
the  completion  of  forms  which  are  treated 
as  tests)  which  have  been  administered  In 
a  discriminatory  manner. 

B.  The  14th  amendment 

(1)   The  Equal  Protection  Clause 

The  actions  of  voting  registrars  in  apply- 
ing literacy  and  other  qualification  tests  so 
as  to  disenfranchise  Negroes,  while  applying 


the  same  tests  to  whites  in  a  different  man- 
ner, constitute  a  denial  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment.  See,  ejg.,  Davis  v.  Schnell. 
supra.  See  also.  Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  VS.  1 
(1958);  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356 
(1886);  Jiice  v.  Elmore,  185  F.  2d  387,  392 
(C.A.  4,  1947).  These  actions  are  a  proper 
subject  of  congressional  power. under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  amendment,  which  grants  Con- 
gress authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  by  "appropriate  legislation." 
Virginia  v.  Rives.  100  U.S.  313  (1879);  Ex 
parte  Virginia,  100  U.S.  339  (1879);  Strauder 
V.  West  Virginia,  100  U.S.  303  (1879).  The 
scope  of  congressional  powers  under  section 
5  has  been  brc»adly  defined  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Thus,  In  Ex  parte  Virginia,  the  Court 
said  (100  U.S.  at  345-46)  : 

"Whatever  legislation  Is  appropriate,  that 
is,  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  in  view,  whatever  tends  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions  they 
contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  against 
State  denial  or  Invasion,  if  not  prohibited, 
is  brought  within  the  domain  of  congres- 
sional power." 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  by  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment  Is  like  Its  power 
under  the  enforcement  clause  of  the  18th 
amendment,  which  was  sustained  in  James 
Everard  Breweries  v.  Day,  265  U.S.  545  (1924) , 
discussed  above. 

It  is  sufficient  to  support  restrictions  upon 
qualification  tests  which  may  be  valid  on 
their  face  If  Congress  finds  such  action  ap- 
propriate or  necessary  effectively  to  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  application  of  the 
tests. 

(2)  The  Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause 
In  Twining  v.  Sew  Jersey,  211  UJS.  78.  97 
(1908),  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  "•  •  • 
among  the  rights  and  privileges  of  national 
citizenship  recognized  by  this  Court  are  •  •  • 
the  right  to  vote  for  national  officers,  Ex 
parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  661  •  •  •."  See 
also  United  States  v.  Thomas,  180  F.  Supp. 
10  (ED.  La.,  1960),  affirmed.  362  VS.  68 
(1960).  The  power  of  Congress  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  14th  amendment  ex- 
tends to  all  Its  provisions.  It  Is  as  applicable 
to  the  privileges  and  Immunities  clause  as 
it  Is  to  the  equal  protection  clause.  Since 
the  bill  is  limited  to  Federal  elections,  the 
privileges  and  Immtmltles  clause  independ- 
ently supports  remedial  legislation  such  as 
S.  2750  to  secure  the  right  to  vote. 

(3)    The  Due  Process  Clause 

Arbitrary  State  tests  to  determine  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  in  national  elections  are 
Invalid     under     the     due     process     clauce. 
Davis  V.  Schnell.  81  F.  Supp.  872   (SX).  Ala. 
1949),   affirmed.  336   U.S.  933    (1949).     As   a 
privilege  and  immunity  of  national  citizen- 
ship {Twining  v.  New  Jersey,  supra)   and  as 
a   right   implicit  in  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution    (United  States  v.  Classic,   313 
U.S.    299,   315    (1941)    and   cases  cited),   the 
right  of  qualified  voters  to  vote  for  Federal 
officers  cannot   be  denied  without  violating 
"fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  of  our  civil 
and  political  institutions.  •  •  •"     Herbert  v. 
Louisiana,   272    U.S.    312,    316    (1926).     The 
right  to  vote  for  such  officers  is  therefore  an 
aspect  of  "liberty"  protected  by  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  14th  amendment  from  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  Infringement  by  the 
States.     By  virtue  of  Its  power  under  section 
6    of   the    14th   amendment.   Congress    may 
proscribe  State  qualification  tests  which  are 
arbitrary  and  which  for  that  reason  violate 
the  amendment. 

Beyond  that,  however.  Congress  shares  with 
the  Judiciary  the  power  to  enforce  the  14th 
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ameiulment.  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  US.  339. 
345  (1879).  Upon  appropriate  flndlngB.  It 
may  declare  that  certain  State  restrictions 
upon  the  exercise  of  tbe  franchise  (I.e..  the 
requirement  that  an  applicant  with  a  sixth 
grade  education  must  take  a  literacy,  under- 
standing, or  Interpretation  test)  are  arbi- 
trary In  natxire.  This  Is  essentially  what 
S  r750  would  do. 

The  starting  basis  for  the  declaration  by 
Congresa  would  be  the  finding  that  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  persons  who  have 
achieved  a  sixth-grade  educational  level  are 
sufflclenUy  literate  to  understand  the  nature 
and  operation  of  our  Government.  Congress 
can  note  the  generally  accepted  high  stand- 
ards of  education  which  prevail  throughout 
the  United  States.  Since  virtually  no  one 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  fall  a  literacy 
or  similar  test — fairly  administered— If  he 
has  completed  six  grades.  Congress  is  be- 
yond question  Justified  on  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  It  In  finding  that  the  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  the  voting  rolls  is  the  real 
purpose  of  the  testing  in  those  places  where 
persons  of  sixth -grade  or  higher  educational 
achievement  are  rejected.  It  can  find  that 
the  tests  are  required  on  arbitrary  grounds 
having  no  relations  to  literacy.  Such  a  find- 
ing, based  In  part  on  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission's report,  would  be  entitled  to  f^reat 
weight  in  the  courts.  See  Communist  Party 
V  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  367 
US.  1.  94-95  fl961).  There  the  Court  said: 
"It  Is  not  for  the  courts  to  reexamine  the 
validity  of  these  legislative  findings  [about 
the  dangers  to  the  United  States  of  the 
"worldwide  Communist  conspiracy"!  and  re- 
ject them.  •  •  •  They  are  the  products  of 
extensive  Investigation  in  committees  of 
Congress  over  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half. 
*  *  *  We  certainly  cannot  dismiss  them  as 
unfounded  or  Irrational  Imaginings.  " 

On  the  btuls  of  Its  findings  Congress  may 
declare  that  State  performance  test  require- 
ments are  arbitrary  and.  notwithstanding 
decisions  such  as  Lassiter  v.  Nortfiampton 
Election  Board,  supra,  and  Camacho  v. 
Rogers.  199  F.  Supp.  155  (SX>.  NY.  1961).  It 
may  restrict  their  application.  It  is  pertinent 
to  note  that  findings  of  this  sort  were  not 
before  the  courts  In  the  Lasstter  and  Cama- 
clio  cases.  The  arbitrary  use  of  literacy 
teats  on  a  wide  scale  In  a  matter  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture to  Investigate — either  directly,  or 
through  a  congresslonally  created  arm  such 
aa  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  or  In  both 
ways.  And  where  Congress,  upon  the  basis 
of  such  an  Investigation  makes  a  declaration 
of  arbitrariness,  that  declaration  is  entitled 
to  very  great  weight  In  the  courts  See 
Ooodnow,  Conffressional  Regulation  of  State 
Toxa f Ion.  28  Pol  Scl  Q  405.429-431  (1913 1: 
cf  NLRB  V  Hearnt  Publications  [nc  322 
US    11    (1944  V 

Congress  has,  In  fact  previously  exercised 
similar  power  in  order  to  prevent  discrtm- 
lixatory  State  action  by  defining  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  which  a  person  is 
entitled  under  the  14th  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  right  to  make  and  enforce  con- 
tracts, to  sue,  and  to  give  evidence,  42  U  S  C 
1981,  and  the  right  to  inherit,  purchase 
lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  property.  42 
use.  1982.  and  by  defining  under  the  en- 
forcement clause  of  the  13th  amendment. 
Involuntary  servitude  to  Include  the  volun- 
tary or  Involuntary  service  or  labor  of  any 
persons  as  peons.  In  liquidation  of  any  debt 
or  obligation,  42   USC    1994 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  co\irts  would 
be  bound  by  a  congressional  declaration  that 
literacy  and  similar  testa  required  of  persons 
who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade  are  ar- 
bitrary and  unreasonable  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 


C  Article  I,  sertion  4 
(1)    Historical  Kvidence 
Article  I,  section  4  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that: 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  o(  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by 
the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
nuiy  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators." 

With  minor  revision,  this  was  subetan- 
tlally  the  provision  as  it  was  submitted  by 
the  Committee  of  Detail  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  on  August  9,  1787.  As 
submitted  by  the  committee,  the  provision 
read  as  follows  i  Pre.scotl,  '  Drafting  the  Fed- 
eral   ConstltuUon,  ■    4^8    il941ii 

"The  times,  and  places,  and  mannel  of 
holding  the  elections  of  the  member^  cf 
each  house,  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  each  State,  but  their  pro%l8ions 
concerning  them  may,  at  any  tin>e.  be  al- 
tered by  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States." 

A  motion  was  made  by  Pickney  and  Rut- 
ledge  to  strike  out  the  words  but  their 
provisions  concerning  them  may,  at  any 
time.  b«  altered  by  tl:e  Legislature  of  the 
United  States.  '  It  was  urged  that  the 
States  could  and  must  be  relied  on  In  such 
cases  (id  at  489 i.  James  Madison  answered 
this  contention  as  follows  ( ibid  )  . 

"The  necessity  of  a  general  government 
supposes  that  the  State  legislatures  will 
sometimes  fall  or  refuse  to  con.sult  the  com- 
mon Interest  at  the  e.xpense  of  their  local 
convenience  or  prejudices  The  policy  of 
referring  the  appointment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  people  and  nut  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  supposes  that 
the  result  will  be  somewhat  Infiuenced  by 
the  mode.  This  view  of  the  question  seems 
to  decide  that  the  legislatures  of  the  Slates 
ought  not  to  have  the  uncontrolled  n^ht  of 
regulating  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  These  were  words  of 
great  latitude  It  was  impossible  to  ftiresee 
all  the  abuses  that  mlt;ht  be  made  oi  the 
discretionary  power.  ' 

His  arguments  were  {)ersuasive  and.  after 
relatively  brief  discussion,  the  motion  to 
strike  was  defeated   i  id    at  490). 

Madison's  statement  affords  impressive 
support  for  the  view  that  Uie  authority 
conferred  upon  Congress  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4  should  be  construed  broadly  so  as  to 
permit  O^ngress  to  counteract  State  election 
laws  which  leave  the  election  of  national 
officers  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  local  preju- 
dices. His  words  su^Kest.  moreover,  ih.vi  the 
congressional  power  was  intended  t<>  reach 
the  substance,  not  merely  the  form,  of  such 
an  election  That  this  Indeed  was  the 
Intent  is  confirmed  by  the  discussion  of 
article  I.  section  4  in  the  Fetleralist  No  59 
(The  Federalist  i  Ed  J  E.  Co<.>ke  ia61i.  39tt 
3>J9i  ,  written  by  HamilU-m 

"It  will  not  be  alleged,  that  an  election 
law  could  have  been  framed  and  inserted  In 
the  Constitution,  which  would  have  been 
always  applicable  to  every  probable  change 
In  the  situation  of  U\e  country,  and  It  will, 
therefore,  not  be  denied,  that  a  discretion- 
ary power  over  elections  ought  to  exist  some- 
where. It  will,  I  presume,  be  as  readily  con- 
ceded, that  there  are  only  three  ways  In 
which  this  power  could  have  been  reasonably 
modified  and  disposed  That  It  must  either 
have  been  lodged  wholly  In  the  National 
Legislature,  or  wholly  In  the  State  legisla- 
tures, or  primarily  In  the  latter  wid  ulti- 
mately In  the  former.  The  last  mode  hiis. 
with  reason,  been  preferred  by  the  Conven- 
tion They  have  permitted  the  regulation  of 
elections  for  the  Federal  Oovernment.  in  the 
first  Instance,  to  the  local  administration; 
which.  In  ordlnarv  cases,  and  when   no  Im- 


proper views  prevail,  may  be  both  more  con- 
venient and  more  satisfactory;  but  they  have 
reserved  to  the  national  authority  a  right  to 
Interpose,  whenever  extraordinary  circum- 
stances might  render  that  Interposition 
necessary  to  Its  safety. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  an 
exclusive  power  of  regulating  elections  for 
the  National  Oovernment,  In  the  hands  of 
the  State  legislatures,  would  leave  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Union  entirely  at  their  mercy. " 

Hamilton  also  stressed  that  "It  Is  more 
consonant  to  the  rules  of  a  Just  theory  to 
Intrust  the  Union  with  the  care  of  Its  own 
existence,  than  to  transfer  that  care  to  any 
other   hands  "      (Id    at  399  ) 

Similarly,  when  a  motion  to  strike  the 
portion  of  article  I,  section  4,  vesting  au- 
thority In  the  Congress  to  regulate  elections 
of  national  officers  was  made.  Madison  said 
( 5  Elliot's  "Debates  on  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution" 402)  : 

"What  danger  could  there  be  In  giving  a 
controlling  power  to  the  National  Legisla- 
ture'' Of  whom  was  It  to  consist?  First,  of  a 
Senate  to  be  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures 
If  the  latter,  therefore,  could  be  trusted, 
their  representatives  could  not  be  dangerous. 
Secondly,  or  Representatives  elected  by  the 
same  people  v  ho  elect  the  State  legislatures. 
Surely,  then,  if  confidence  Is  due  to  the  lat- 
ter, it  must  be  due  to  the  former.  It  seems 
as  Improper  In  principle,  though  It  might 
be  less  Inconvenient  In  practice,  to  give  to 
the  State  legislatures  this  great  authority 
over  the  election  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  In  the  General  Legislature,  as  It 
would  be  to  give  to  the  latter  a  like  power 
over  the  election  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  State  leglslatiires  " 

Madison's  views  were  concurred  by  King, 
who  said   (ibid  )  : 

If  this  power  be  not  given  to  the  National 
Legislature,  their  right  of  Judging  of  the  re- 
turns of  their  members  may  be  frustrated" 

It  U  true  that  in  The  Federalist  No.  60,  In 
discussing  whether  the  congressional  power 
under  article  I.  section  4  could  bs  used  to 
favor  the  wealthy  and  the  well  bom.  Ham- 
lium  said  (The  Federalist  (Id.  J.  K.  Cooke, 
1961)   408,  409) 

"The  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  method  of 
securing  to  the  rich  the  preference  appre- 
hended, but  by  prescribing  qualifications  of 
property  either  for  those  who  may  elect,  or 
be  elected  But  this  forms  no  part  at  the 
power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  National 
Government.  Its  authority  would  be  ex- 
pressly restricted  to  the  regulation  of  tbe 
times,  the  places,  and  the  manner  of  elec- 
tions The  qualifications  of  the  persons  who 
may  choose  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  re- 
marked upon  another  occasion,  are  defined 
and  fixed  in  the  Constitution;  and  are  un- 
alterable by   the  Legislature. 

Hamilton's  view  that  the  congressional 
power  was  not  so  broad  as  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  alter  the  qualifications  of  voters  ( It 
may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  Hamilton 
was  discussing  the  Issue  of  whether  Congress 
could  lmpt)Re  more  stringent  requirements 
for  voting  I  reflects  a  measure  of  dlsJsfreement 
as  to  the  ultimate  scope  of  article  I,  section  4 
Otliers  took  the  view  that  such  power  was 
Conferred  by  article  I.  section  4.  The  ques- 
tion was  touched  upon  In  the  Massachusetts 
ratlfymg  c<'nvention  Hon  Mr.  White  said  i2 
Elliots  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion" 28)  : 

"If  we  give  up  this  section  •  •  •  there  Is 
nothing  left.  Suppose  the  Congress  should 
say  that  none  should  be  electors  but  those 
worth  50  or  a  100  (pounds)  sterling;  cannot 
they  do  if     Yes,  said  he.  they  can." 

So  too.  Dr  Taylor  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility that  the  two  branches  of  Congress 
Could  agree  to  play  Into  each  otlier's  hands. 
aikd  "by  making  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors 100  (pounds)  by  their  power  of  regulat- 


ing elections  fix  the  matters  of  elections  so 
as  to  keep  themselves  In."  (Id.  at  49-60.) 
Compare  the  statement  of  Rufus  King  (Id. 
at  51).  Similarly,  speaking  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4  In  the  Virginia  convention.  Patrick 
Henry  said  (2  Elliot's  "Debates"  149): 

"According  to  the  mode  prescribed,  CJon- 
gress  may  tell  you  that  they  have  a  right  to 
make  the  vote  of  1  gentleman  go  as  far  as 
the   votes  of  100  poor  men." 
He  continued   (ibid)  : 

"The  power  over  the  manner  admits  of  the 
most  dangerous  latitude.  They  may  modify 
It  as  they  please.  They  may  regulate  the 
number  of  votes  by  the  quantity  of  property 
without  Involving  any  repugnancy  to  the 
Constitution." 

As  this  memorandum  emphasizes  In  detail 
elsewhere,  S.  2750  does  not  prescribe  or  alter 
State-Imposed  qualifications  for  voting,  but 
simply  establishes  an  objective  method  of 
ascertaining  whether  an  applicant  possesses 
the  State-Imposed  qualification.  I.e.,  ability 
to  Inform  one's  self  of  election  Issues.  The 
critical  question,  then.  Is  not  whether  the 
Founding  Fathers  Intended  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  alter  qualifications — an  Issue  upon 
which  history  provides  Inconclusive  an- 
swers— but  whether  they  Intended  to  permit 
the  States,  without  redress  by  Congress,  to 
abuse  their  powers  over  Federal  electoral 
processes  by  enacting  procedures  for  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  particular  qualifica- 
tions which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit 
local  prejudice  to  disfranchise  qualified 
citizens.  Unquestionably  the  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  intend  to  confer  such  vast 
and  unchecked  power  on  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

The  power  given  Congress  by  article  1. 
section  4.  was  Intended  to  provide  the  means 
to  remedy  abuses  by  the  States  In  their 
regulations  concerning  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

In  the  Virginia  ratifying  convention,  for 
example.  Monroe  wanted  to  know  "why  Con- 
gress had  the  ultimate  control  over  the  time, 
place,  and  manner,  of  elections  of  Represent- 
atives •  •  •."  Madison  gave  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4.  this  construction  (S  Elliot's  "Debates 
on  the  Federal  Constitution."  367): 

"Should  the  people  of  any  State  by  any 
means  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 
It  was  Judged  proper  that  it  should  be  reme- 
died by  the  General  Government.  It  was 
found  necesary  to  leave  the  regulation  of 
these.  In  the  first  place,  to  the  State  govern- 
menU,  as  being  best  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  the  people,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Oovernment,  In  order  to 
enable  It  to  produce  uniformity,  and  pre- 
vent Its  own  dlscoluUon." 

In  the  Massachusetts  convention.  Parsons 
feared  that  without  the  power  vested  In  Con- 
gress under  section  4,  "the  people  can  have 
no  remedy"  against  unequal  and  partial  dl- 
vuion  of  the  SUtes  Into  districts  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  that  If  the 
manner  were  left  to  State  legislatures  free 
from  control  by  Congress,  "they  might  even 
disqualify  one-third  of  the  electors."  (Id.  at 
27)  The  various  views  In  the  Massachusetts 
convention  were  summarized  by  the  re- 
porters as  follows   (Id.  at  36)  : 

"Several  other  gentlemen  went  largely  Into 
the  debate  on  the  fourth  section,  which 
those  In  favor  of  It  demonstrated  to  be  neces- 
sary; first,  as  It  may  be  used  to  correct  a 
negligence  In  elections;  secondly,  as  It  will 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  Government 
by  designing  the  refractory  States;  thirdly, 
as  It  win  operate  as  a  check  In  favor  of  the 
people  against  any  designs  of  the  Federal 
Senate  and  their  oonstltuenU,  the  Stete 
legislatures,  to  deprive  the  people  of  their 
rlghU  of  election;  and  fovurthly.  as  It  provides 
a  remedy  for  the  evil,  should  any  State,  by 
Invasion  or  other  cause,  not  have  It  In  Its 
power  to  appoint  a  place  where  the  cltiaens 


thereof  may  meet  to  choose  their  Federal 
Representatives." 

In  the  debates  In  the  New  York  convention. 
Jones  opposed  article  I.  section  4,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  might  be  construed  to  deprive 
the  States  of  an  essential  right  which  the 
Constitution  Intended  to  reserve  to  them. 
UorriM  replied  (2  KUlotfs  "Debates  on  the 
Federal  ConstltuUon,"  326)  : 

"That  so  far  as  the  people,  distinct  frc«n 
their  legislatures,  were  concerned  in  the 
operation  of  the  Constitution,  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  existence  of  the 
Genwal  Government  should  not  depend  for 
a  moment  on  the  will  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. The  power  of  perpetuating  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  belong  to  their  Federal 
Representatives;  otherwise,  the  rights  of  the 
people  would  be  essentially  abridged." 

In  the  debates  In  the  North  Carolina  con- 
vention. Spencer  objected  to  article  I,  section 
4,  on  the  ground  that  It  gave  Congress  un- 
limited power  over  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  "seemed  to  throw  the  whole 
power  of  election  Into  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress." (Id,  vol.  4,  p.  52).  Iredell  defended 
section  4  upon  various  grounds,  saying  at 
one  point  (Id.  at  54)  : 

"It  might  also  be  useful  for  this  reason: 
Lest  a  few  powerful  States  should  combine, 
and  make  regulations  concerning  elections 
which  might  deprive  many  of  the  electors 
of  a  fair  exercise  of  their  rights,  and  thus 
Injtire  the  community,  and  occasion  great 
dissatisfaction." 

In  the  debates  In  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention. Wilson  said   (Id.,  vol.  2,  p.  482): 

"It  is  repeated  again  and  again  by  the 
honorable  gentleman,  'that  the  power  over 
elections  which  Is  given  to  the  General 
Government  In  this  system  Is  a  dangerous 
power.  •  •  •  The  times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  for  Representatives 
may  be  altered  by  Congress.'  This  p>ower, 
sir,  has  been  shovtm  to  be  necessary,  not  only 
on  some  particular  occasions,  but  even  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  have  heard  some  very  Improbable 
suspicions.  Indeed,  suggested  with  regard 
to  the  manner  In  which  It  will  be  exercised. 
Let  us  suppose  It  may  be  Improperly  exer- 
cised. Is  It  not  more  likely  so  to  be  by  the 
particular  States  than  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States?  Because  the  General 
Government  will  be  more  studious  of  the 
good  of  the  whole  than  a  particular  State 
will  be;  and,  therefore,  when  the  power  of 
regulating  the  time,  place  or  manner  of 
holding  elections  Is  exercised  by  the  Congress, 
It  will  be  to  correct  the  Improper  regulations 
of  a  particular  State." 

And  In  the  debates  In  the  South  Carolina 
convention.  Plnkney   said    (Id.  at   803)  : 

"It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  Congress 
should  have  this  superintending  p>ower,  lest 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  ruling  faction  In  a  State 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shotild  not  really  represent  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  lest  the  same  faction,  through  par- 
tial State  views,  should  altogether  refuse  to 
send  Representatives  of  the  people  to  the 
General  Government." 

In  the  light  of  these  debates  at  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Conventions,  It  is  fairly 
clear  that  sections  2  and  4  of  article  I,  read 
together,  are  concerned  with  realities  of  the 
situation,  not  with  mere  form.  These  de- 
bates show  that  the  Founding  Fathers  In- 
tended to  secure  not  the  shadow  but  the 
substance  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  Federal  officers,  and  that  they  did 
not  want  to  leave  tmprotected  at  the  outset 
the  very  machinery  by  which  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  choose  Federal  officers  could 
subsequently  be  exercised.  Of  what  practi- 
cal tise  would  this  Important  constitutional 
right  be  If  a  citizen  could  be  barred  at  the 
threshold  by  subtle  and  sophisticated  ma- 
nipulation In  order  to  disqualify  him? 


Little  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution 
prior  to  Its  adoption  lends  support  to  such 
an  artificial,  harsh,  and  undemocratic  re- 
sult. The  most  serious  disagreement  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  hinged  over 
whether  the  people  or  the  State  leglslatiu-es 
should  elect  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  conflict  was  resolved 
by  specifically  providing  In  article  I.  section 
2  that  Members  of  the  House  shall  be  "chosen 
by  the  people."  The  power  of  selection  was 
not  given  to  the  State  legislatures  because 
of  the  fear  that  they  might  devise  types  of 
elections  which  would  defeat  the  end  of 
representative  government,  l.e.,  election  by 
the  people.  Thus,  when  on  June  21,  1787, 
General  Plnckney  moved  "that  the  first 
branch  [the  House  of  Representatives],  in- 
stead of  being  elected  by  the  people,  should 
be  elected  In  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  State  should  direct"  (Prescott. 
"Drafting  the  Federal  Constitution"  (1941). 
208  et.  seq.),  his  resolution  was  vigorously 
attacked,  and  ultimately  defeated.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Madison's  note  (Id.  at  208-209)  : 
"Hamilton  considered  the  motion  as  In- 
tended manifestly  to  transfer  the  election 
from  the  people  to  the  State  legislatures, 
which  would  essentially  vitiate  the  plan.  It 
would  Increase  the  State  Influence  which 
could  not  be  too  watohfully  guarded 
against. 

"Wilson  considered  the  election  of  the  first 
branch  by  the  pe<yple,  not  only  as  the  comer- 
stone,  but  as  the  foundation  of  the 
fabric  •  •  •.  The  difference  was  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice  In  this  respect,  that 
the  leglslatiu-es  are  actuated  not  merely  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  people,  but  have  an 
official  sentiment  opposed  to  that  of  the 
General  Government,  and  perhaps  to  that  of 
the  people  themselves. 

"King  enlarged  on  the  same  distinction. 
He  supposed  the  legislatiires  would  constant- 
ly choose  men  subservient  to  their  own  views, 
as  contrasted  to  the  general  Interest,  and 
that  they  might  even  devise  modes  of  elec- 
tion that  would  be  subversive  of  the  end  In 
view.  He  remarked  several  Instances  In 
which  the  views  of  a  State  might  be  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  the  General  GovM-tunent." 
If  the  auth<»-lty  to  determine  the  method 
of  electing  Representatives  to  Congress  was 
denied  to  the  State  legislatures  because  of 
the  fear  that  they  "might  •  •  •  devise 
modes  of  election  that  would  be  subversive 
of  the  end  in  view,"  the  framers  could  hardly 
have  contemplated  that  Congress  should  sit 
powerless  while  States  subvert  "the  end  In 
view"  by  devices  susceptible  of  abuse  and 
actually  used  to  disfranchise  qualified  citi- 
zens. Such  a  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  wholly  Inconsistent  with  Its 
spirit. 

It  Is  significant,  moreover,  that  in  seven 
State  conventions  on  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  resolutions  were  adopted  which 
embodied  objections  to  article  I,  section  4, 
and  proposed  that  It  should  not  be  invoked 
except  where  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
refused  or  neglected  to  perform  their  duties 
as  required  by  the  Constitution.  "Docu- 
ments, Formation  of  the  Union  of  the  Amer- 
ican States"  (1927):  lOia-1019  (Massachu- 
setts); 1023  (South  Carolina);  1025  (New 
Hampshire);  1033  (Virginia);  1030-1040  (New 
York);  1056-1057  (Rhode  Island);  1060 
(North  Carolina).  Despite  these  objections 
and  proposed  changes  In  language,  article  I, 
section  4  was  not  revised  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified,  and,  although  the  First 
Congress  recommended  12  amendmenta  to 
the  Constitution,  none  of  these  related  to 
article  I,  section  4,  Indeed,  the  First  Con- 
gress specifically  considered  and  rejected  an 
amendment  which  would  have  restr^ted  the 
congressional  power  over  elections.  I  "The 
Debates  and  Proceedings  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States"  707-800  (1834). 
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Tha  attcmpMl  etuuicM  In  article  I.  aec- 
tton  4  demonstrmto  cofnmnn  reoocnlUon  Uiat 
vadar  artlel*  I.  aecttoo  4.  Um  power  of  C<m- 
gr«M  waa  awaaping.  uul  ralnforoe  the  con- 
elualon  UmU  tba  yonndlng  Pathera  Intended 
tlM  power  of  Congreaa  under  article  I.  aec- 
Uon  4  to  apply  not  merely  to  the  mechanical 
aapacta  of  electlona  for  national  officers,  but 
also  to  tha  aubstanoe  of  such  elections 
(2)   Judicial  Conatmctlon 

The  courts  have  also  recognized  that  arti- 
cle I.  aectloa  4  la  concerned  with  substance 
as  well  aa  with  form.  Aa  the  court  said  In 
VniteA  State*  v.  Mun/ord.  16  Ped  223.  228 
(C.C.EJJ.  Va..  1883)  : 

"There  la  little  regarding  an  election  that  Is 
not  incliuted  In  tha  terma.  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  hokUng  It." 

In  Smiley  ▼.  Holm.  285  U^.  355.  366  ( 1932 1 
tha  Supreme  Court  apoke  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4  In  equally  broad  terms: 

*^t  cannot  be  doubted  that  theae  com  pre - 
hanatTe  worda  embrace  authority  to  provide 
a  eomplate  code  for  congreaalonal  elections. 
not  only  aa  to  tlmea  and  places,  but  In  rela- 
tion to  noticea.  registration,  supervlalon  of 
▼ottng,  protection  of  voters,  prevention  of 
fraud  and  corrupt  practlcea.  oounUng  of 
TOtea.  dutlea  of  Inapiectors  and  canvassers. 
and  making  and  publication  of  election  re- 
turns; In  short,  to  enact  the  numerous  re- 
qulrementa  aa  to  procedure  and  safeguards 
which  experience  showa  are  necesary  in  order 
to  enforce  tha  fundamental  right  involved. ' 

Acting  under  article  I.  section  4.  Congreas 
in  the  Enforcement  Act  of  1870  and  asso- 
ciated meaaurea.  16  Stat.  144  (1870):  16  3tat 
364  (1870);  17  Btat.  347-348  (1873).  provided 
meaaurea  (moatly  later  repealed)  extensively 
regulating  the  conduct  of  elections  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Palae  reglatratlon.  bribery. 
voting  wtthout  legal  right,  making  false  re- 
tuma.  interference  with  election  oflcers.  and 
tha  neglect  by  any  such  officer  of  any  duty 
req\ihred  of  him  by  State  or  Federal  law,  were 
made  Feueral  crflenaes.  Theae  laws  alao  made 
provlaion  for  the  appointment  by  Federal 
)udg«a  of  persona  to  attend  at  placea  of 
reglatratlon  and  i^  electlona.  with  author- 
ity to  challenge  any  peraon  propoalng  t^) 
reglater  or  vote,  to  wltneaa  the  counting  of 
votea  and  to  Identify  by  their  signatures  the 
reglatratlon  of  voters  and  election  tally 
sheets.  See  United  States  v.  Gradwell.  343 
VJS.  476.  483  (1917).  TtaU  far-reaching  leg- 
lalatlon.  which  "committed  to  Federal  of- 
flcera  a  very  full  participation  in  the  process 
of  the  election  of  Congresamen.  from  the 
reglatratlon  of  votera  to  the  final  certifying 
of  the  reaults."  ibid.,  waa  held  to  be  a  con- 
atltutlonal  exercise  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  article  I.  section  4.  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  its  Members.  Ex 
parte  Stebold.  100  V3.  371  (1880);  Ex  parte 
Clarke.  100  U;9.  300  (1880);  United  States 
V.  Gale.  100  UB.  65  (1883). 

In  Ex  parte  Sieboki.  tupra,  the  Court,  In 
sustaining  Indictments  of  officers  of  elec- 
tion for  stuffing  ballot  boxes,  relied  upon 
the  power  of  Congress  under  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4.     The  Court  said  (100  US.  at  388i  : 

"It  la  the  duty  of  the  States  to  elect 
Repreaentatlvea  to  Congreaa.  The  due  and 
fair  election  of  theae  Representatives  Is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  United  Statea.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  la  no  lees 
concerned  in  the  tranaaction  than  the  State 
government  Is.  It  certainly  la  not  bound  to 
stand  by  as  a  passive  spectator,  when  duties 
are  violated  and  outrageotia  frauda  are  com- 
mitted. It  ia  directly  Intereated  in  the  faith- 
ful performance,  by  the  officers  of  election, 
of  their  reapective  dutlea.  Thoae  dutlea  are 
owed  aa  well  to  the  United  SUtea  aa  to  the 
State." 

S.  3750  would  constitute  a  permissible 
regulation  of  the  "manner"  of  holding  elec- 
tlona  for   Federal    officials    in    two   rei»pects. 


First,  it  would  alter  the  method  of  testing 
whether  a  prospective  voter  poaaeaaea  the 
particular  educational  or  similar  qualifica- 
tion set  by  the  State.  Instead,  it  would 
substitute  an  objective  and  easily  aacertain- 
ahle  requirement — completion  of  aix  grades 
ctf  formal  education.  Second.  It  would  elim- 
inate the  racially  discriminatory  fashion  In 
which  existing  tests  have  been  administered 
In  these  ways  Congresa  would  insure  that 
"the  manner"  of  holding  elections  for  its 
members  is  not  improper. 

Improper  conduct  of  election  officials,  as 
ex  parte  Slebold  states,  is  an  end  within 
the  reach  of  Congress  under  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  wrote  in 
McCuUoch  V  Maryland.  321  VJA  316.  421 
(1820) : 

"Let  the  end  be  leglUmate.  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of    the    Constitution,    are    constitutional." 

Although  the  validity  of  S  3750  does  not 
depend  upon  u,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  that  even  the  quallflcations 
which  the  States  m.iy  set  for  voting  in  elec- 
tions fur  Members  of  Ckjngress  are  subject 
to  restrictions  which  Congress  may  Impose 
under  Its  article  I,  section  4  power.  This 
waa  suggested  as  early  as  1875,  when,  in 
holding  that  denial  of  suffrage  to  women 
did  not  contravene  the  privileges  aud  im- 
munities clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
the  Court  aaid  (J*iaor  v  Happersett,  21  Wall 
162  (1875)  I  : 

"It  Is  not  necessary  to  Inquire  whether 
this  power  of  supervision  jover  congressional 
elections)  thus  given  to  Congr«8s  U  suf- 
ficient to  authorlxe  any  Interference  with 
the  State  laws  prescribing  the  qualincatlons 
of  voters,  for  no  such  interference  has  ever 
been  attempted.  The  power  of  the  State  in 
tliia  particular  is  certainly  supreme  until 
Congress  act«. ' 

In  1941.  the  Supreme  Court  went  further 
to  declare  that  under  article  I.  section  4.  as 
supplemented  by  article  I.  section  8,  clause 
18  (the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause)  Con- 
greas may  limit  the  Statea  In  the  Impoeiuon 
of  qualifications  themselves.  In  United 
Statea  v.  CUusic.  313  V3  299.  315  (IMli. 
the  Coi'rt.  speaking  through  Justice  stone. 
declared: 

"While,  in  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  Repreaentatlvea  in  Congress  Is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the  States. 
aee  Jflnor  v  Happersett.  21  Wail  163.  170. 
United  States  v  Reese.  93  U.S.  214.  217-218. 
McPherson  v  Blacker.  146  U.S.  1.  3»  39. 
Breedlove  v.  Suttles.  303  U-S  377.  283,  this 
statement  Is  true  only  in  the  aense  that  the 
Statea  are  authorized  by  the  (institution . 
to  leglalate  on  the  subject  as  provided  by 
aectlon  3  of  arUcle  I.  to  the  extent  that  Con- 
greaa has  not  restricted  State  action  by  the 
exerciae  of  ita  powera  to  regulate  electlon.-i 
tinder  section  4  and  its  more  general  power 
under  article  I.  section  8,  clause  18  of  the 
Constitution  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  neces.vry  and  proper  for  carrying  Into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers.'  " 

The  above  language  of  the  (Tourt  in  the 
Clasnc  case  was  cited  with  approval  in  Las- 
aiter  v.  A^orf/iampton  Election  Board.  360  \J.H 
45  ( 1959  I  Although  holding  that  a  North 
Carolina  literacy  teat  did  not  violate  the  14th 
and  17th  amendments,  the  Suprenu  Court 
waa  careful  to  note  that  it  waa  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  (Congress  had  no  power  to  set 
limits  on  the  Impoaltion  of  quallflcations 
Cttlng  the  passage  from  the  Classic  case 
quoted  above,  the  Court  said  (360  US.  at 
61): 

"8o  while  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  estab- 
lished and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
{Kx  parte  Tartyrouffh.  110  US.  661.  608-666; 
Smith  V    Alltcright.  321  US    649    661-663)    It 


Ls  subject  to  the  Impoaltion  of  State  stand- 
ards which  are  not  dlacrlinlnatory  and 
which  do  not  contravene  any  reatrlctlon  that 
Congreaa.  acting  pturauant  to  ita  conatltu- 
tional  powers,  haa  Impoaed.  Baa  United 
States  V.  Classic.  313  US.  390,  315." 

The  Issue  In  the  Laaslter  case  waa  the  va- 
lidity of  State  literacy  teata.  The  Court  in 
the  quoted  sentence  was  referring  to  literacy 
las  well  as  other  quallflcatlona)  in  apeak- 
ing  of  the  State  "standarda"  which  would  be 
invalid  and  ineffective  where  they  conflict 
with  reatrictions  Impoaed  by  COagrcaa  "act- 
ing pursuant  to  Its  constitutional  powers." 
The  only  constitutional  power  diacuaaed  on 
the  page  of  the  Classic  opinion  cited  by  the 
Court  in  Laaslter  was  the  power  of  Congreaa 
under  article  I.  section  4.  and  article  I.  aec- 
tlon 8.  clauae  18.  It  ia  a  neoeaaary  Inference 
that  the  Court  In  Lasalter  waa  reaffirming 
congreaalonal  power  to  reatrlct  State  atand- 
arda  or  qualiflcatlona  for  voting  for  ftderal 
officials.  If  the  congreaalonal  power  under 
article  I  extenda  this  far.  tbara  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  It  permlta  Congreaa  to  aet  limits 
upon  the  manner  In  which  particular  quali- 
fications are  determined. 

D    The  implied  power  of  Confress  to  protect 
the  purity  of  the  Federal  ballot 

It  Ls  settled  that  Congresa  poaaaaaea  powers 
which,  though  not  specifically  enumerated 
la  the  Constltutloii.  are  Implied  becauae  they 
are  "necessary  and  proper"  (art.  I.  sec. 
8,  clause  18)  to  carry  out  the  powers  ex- 
pressly delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress. For  example,  the  federal  criminal 
power  Is  largely  an  Implied  power.  United 
Statcn  V  Fox.  95  US  670.  673  (1878);  United 
States  v  Hail.  98  U.S.  343.  357  (1879);  United 
States  V.  Metzdorf.  252  Fed.  033.  935-36  (D 
Mont  1918).  See  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110 
US  651,  658  59  (1884).  So.  too.  are  the 
powers  to  protect  the  Oovernment  from 
armed  rebellion.  Dennis  v.  United  States,  341 
US.  404.  601  (1951);  Barenblatt  ▼.  United 
States.  360  US.  109,  127-138  (1989);  and 
to  regulate  lobbying  for  Federal  legislation 
and  financial  contributions  to  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  L'ntfrd  States  v.  Harriss,  347 
US  612  (1954^;  Burroughs  and  Cannon  v. 
United   State.y   290   US    534.   645    (1934). 

As  the  Burroughs  case  Illustrates,  the  Im- 
plied powers  of  Congress  extend  to  measures 
to  Insure  the  purity  of  the  Federal  ballot. 
The  Burroughs  decision  sustained  the 
validity  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
which  required  political  committee*  to  keep 
detailed  accounts  of  contributions  and  to 
file  statements  thereof  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  term  "polit- 
ical committee"  was  defined  aa  Including  any 
organization  which  accepted  contributions 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  or  attempting 
to  Influence  the  election  of  preaidentlal  or 
vlce-prealdentlal  electors  In  two  or  more 
States  The  defendants,  charged  with  crim- 
inal violation  of  this  act.  contended  that  the 
power  of  appointment  of  presidential  elec- 
tors and  the  manner  of  their  appointment 
are  expressly  committed  by  article  II.  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  (Constitution  to  the  States. 
and  that  congressional  authority  was  limited 
by  that  section  to  prescribing  "the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votea  •  •  •."  Reject- 
ing this  contention,  the  Court  declared  (200 
US    at  546)  : 

"While  presidential  electors  are  not  officers 
or  agents  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  {In  re 
Green.  134  US  377.  370).  they  exerciae  Fed- 
eral functions  under,  and  dlacbarge  duties 
In  virtue  of  authority  conferred  by,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statea.  The 
President  Is  vested  with  the  Kxaevtlve  power 
of  the  Nation.  The  Importance  of  hia  elec- 
tion and  the  vital  character  of  Ita  relation- 
ship to  and  effect  upon  the  walfara  and 
safety  of  the  whole  peopia  cannot  be  too 
strongly   stated       To   aay   that   Congreaa  is 
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without  power  to  paaa  appn^rlata  laglala- 
Uon  to  aafaguard  auch  an  election  from  the 
improper  uae  of  money  to  InSuenca  the  ra- 
sult  la  to  deny  to  tha  Nation  in  a  vital  par- 
ticular ttie  power  of  aelf-protectlon.  Con- 
gresa. undoubtedly,  poaaeaaea  that  power  aa 
It  poaaesaea  every  other  power  essential'  to 
preaerve  tha  departmenU  and  InsUtnUona  of 
the  Oeneral  Government  from  Impairment  or 
doetructlon  whether  threatened  by  totem  or 
by  corruption." 

In  Burrongba  the  Court  relied  heavily  upon 
the  leading  caae  of  Kx  parte  Yarbrough.  110 
V3.  651  (1884).     The  decision  In  that  caae 
establiahed  that  the  right  of  qualified  votera 
to  vote  In  congressional  electlona  U  derived 
from  the  ConatltuUoo  of  tha  United  SUtes 
and  that  In  the  exnrise  of  Ita  Implied  power 
to  secure  the  integrity  of  auch  elections  Con- 
gress may  leglalate  to  bar  the  InUmldatlon 
of  votera  In  thoae  electlona.     Addrcsalng  It- 
self to  the  argument  that  "[bjecauae  there 
is  no  expreaa  power  to  provide  fca-  preventing 
violence  ezerclaed  on  the  voter  aa  a  meana  of 
controlling   hU    vote,    no  atich   law  can   be 
enacted."  tha  Cotut  aaid  (110  U.S.  at  668). 
"It  (the  argimient]  deatroys  at  one  blow. 
In  construing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea,   tha   doctrine  universally   applied    to 
all  InatrumenU  of  writing,  that  what  la  Im- 
plied la  aa  much  a  part  of  the  Instrument 
aa  what  ia  expreaaed.     This  principle,  in  its 
appIlcaUon     to    the     <3onatltutlon    of    the 
United  Statea,  more  than  to  almoat  any  other 
writing,    la    a    neceaalty.    by   reason    of    the 
Inherent    InaMltty    to    put    Into    worda    all 
derivative  powers— a  difficulty  which  the  in- 
strument Itaelf  recognizes  by  conferring  on 
Congreaa  the  authority  to  pass  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  Into  execution  the 
powers  expressly  granted  and  all  other  powers 
vested    In    the    Oovernment   or   any    branch 
of  It  by  the  CcHisUttrUon,  article  I,  section 
8,  clause  18." 

There  Is  an  obvious  similarity  between 
corruption  of  the  Federal  electoral  process 
by  the  use  of  money  and  corrupUon  of  the 
same  process  by  devices  auacepuble  of  being 
used  and  actually  uaed  to  dlsenfranchiae 
voters  becauae  of  race.  If  anything,  the 
latter  Is  more  subject  to  congreaalonal  con- 
trol few  a  number  of  reaaona:  (1)  it  la  di- 
rected toward  a  special  claaa;  (2)  It  Is  in- 
consistent with  conatltuUonal  prlnclplea 
given  expreaa  recognition  In  the  14th  and 
15th  amendmenta;  and  (3)  It  la  perpetrated 
by  the  State,  or  by  State  offlclala  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution,  rather  than  by  pri- 
vate persona.  Aa  the  Court  of  Appeala  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  said  in  United  Statea  v 
Wood.  306  P.  3d  773  (C.A.  5.  1961)  : 

"The  foundation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  consent  of  the  governed.  When- 
ever any  person  Interferes  with  the  right  of 
any  other  person  to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he 
may  choose,  he  acts  like  a  political  termite 
to  destroy  a  part  of  that  foundation.  •  •  • 
Kradlcation  of  poUtlcad  termites,  or  at  least 
checking  their  actlvU-las,  la  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Irreparable  damage  to  our  Govern- 
ment." 

E.  The  relationahip  between  the  powers 
granted  to  Congrae  and  other  powers  re- 
served to  the  States 

It  haa  been  aug^jeeted  that,  whatever 
powera  to  correct  voting  ahiises  Congxeas 
might  poaaeaa,  the  exerciae  of  the**  powera 
by  S.  3750  would  dash  with  other  oonatitu- 
tlonal  provlsiona:  Article  I,  aectlon  2  and 
the  17th  amendment  (which  provide  that 
the  quallflcatlona  for  voting  In  congreaalonal 
electlona  shall  be  the  aame  as  thoae  requlalte 
for  voting  in  electlciiM  for  tha  meet  nu- 
meroua  branch  of  th«  Stat*  teglalatuie) ; 
and  artlcla  n,  aectlon  1  (wiilch  deala  with 
th*  method  of  appointment  of  praaldenttal 
«i«ct«s).  Th«aa  provlalons,  taawerer.  ore 
not  ineonaiatent  with  tha  proposed  leglala- 
tlon.    Moreover,  It  U  obvious  that  any  exer- 
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da*  of  Stat*  power  baaed  on  theae  provialon* 
cannot  override  the  Umitatlona  tepoaed  by 

the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 

1.  S.  2760  woakl  not  preacrlbe  quallflca- 
tlona for  voting  in  Federal  elecUona  and 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  imposition  of 
qualifications  by  the  States. 

It  would  leave  the  substantive  State- 
imposed  qualification  (e.g.,  literacy)  un- 
touched and  merely  jirescrlbe  an  objective 
"Mithod  of  ascertaining  whether  an  appli- 
cant poaaesses  that  qualification.  The 
power  to  establish  the  manner  of  ascertain- 
ing this  derlvea  from  the  expreaa  language 
of  arUcle  I.  section  4  of  the  Constitution,  and 
aa  such  forma  no  part  of  the  "qualiflcatlona" 
for  voting,  aa  that  term  is  used  hi  article  I, 
aecUon  3  and  in  the  17th  amendment. 

At  the  time  of  the  adopUon  of  the  (in- 
stitution, the  qualifications  which  the  States 
required  were  the  possession  of  auch  qual- 
ities or  atatua  aa  were  thought  to  render 
probable  a  reaponslble  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. See  MiTUtr  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  163. 
173-3  (1875)  for  a  list  of  the  quallficaUons 
then  impoaed  by  each  State.  There  la  no 
reaaon  for  believing  that  the  meana  of  prov- 
ing the  qualifications  were  regarded  by  the 
framera  aa  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
qualifications  themselves. 

In  short,  article  I,  section  2  and  the  17th 
amendment  permit  the  States  to  prescrlbi; 
quallflcations  for  elections  to  congressional 
office — they  do  not  vest  in  them  the  power 
to  override  a  congressional  Judgment  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  qualifications 
are  to  be  tested.  8.  2750  deals  with  the 
manner  of  testing  quallflcations — not  with 
the  qualifications  themselves.  Thus,  It  is 
clear  that  article  I,  aectlon  2  and  the  17th 
amendment  do  not  conflict  with  the  con- 
greaalonal exercise  of  poww  embodied  in 
the  InsUnt  bill. 

2.  Nor  la  there  any  conflict  between  the 
bill  and  article  II,  section  1,  which  deals 
with  the  appointment  of  presidential 
elect<»8. 

Congreaa  has  the  power  to  protect  the  prea- 
identlal election  process  from  any  corrupt 
Influence,  and  It  has  exercised  this  power 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  See,  e.g.,  42 
VS.C.  1985(0:  43  UJ3.C.  1971(b);  18  U.S.C. 
610.  The  courts  have  sustained  this  exer- 
ciae aa  applied  to  the  regulation  of  cam- 
paign oontrfbutiona  in  presidential  electlona 
(Bvrro^igha  A  Cannon  v.  United  Statea.  290 
UJ3.  S34  (1994)  and  to  the  protection  from 
intimidation  of  Negroea  who  aeek  to  vote 
in  auch  electlona  (compare  Burrougha  and 
Cannon,  supra,  at  545-646  vrtth  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough.  110  U.S.  651  (1884)).  Upon  the 
aame  baala,  Congresa  may  also  adopt  meaa- 
urea effectively  to  control  racial  or  other  dia- 
crimlnation  in  the  administration  of  literacy 
or  similar  performance  teata  where  auch  dla- 
crhnination  cormpta  electlona  for  the  Prea- 
Idency  of  the  United  SUtea. 

9.  The  14th  and  16th  amendmenta  pro- 
hibit arbitrary  State  action,  denial  of  equal 
protection. .  and  racial  dlacrlminatlcHi  in  the 
voting  procesa,  irreapectlve  of  whether  theae 
practlcea  occur  in  coimectlon  with  quallflca- 
tlona for  voting  or  with  the  manner  in 
which  quallflcatlona  are  teated.  It  ia  no  de- 
fana*  to  an  action  alleging  violation  of  the 
14th  or  th*  15th  amendment  that  the  activ- 
ity involved  is  otherwlae  within  the  jnrla- 
dletlon  of  the  SUte.  Cf.  GomiUion  v.  Ught- 
foot,  364  UA.  339  (1960)  (power  trf  Statea 
to  control  their  own  munlclpalltiea  over- 
coma  by  the  15th  amendment).  Thua,  ap- 
pn^riat*  congreaalonal  action  tmder  the 
amendaaanta  would  be  valid  with  reapect  to 
all  electlona.  Federal  and  State,  notvrlth- 
standlng  article  I.  aectlon  4,  article  II.  aec- 
tlon I,  or  tha  lOth  amendment.  And.  m  we 
hav*  ataown.  aupra.  thia  propoaed  leglalatlon 
conatitutea  an  appropriate  enforcement  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 


THx  am,  AS  rr  ArFscrs  cmzcrs  who  havk 
coMnxrmm  ths  sixtk  Gaam  ut  a  acRooi. 

IW    POEBTO   BKO    Uf    WBlCm   SPAIflSH    18   TH» 
LANCITACK  OT  IKSntTTCnOW 

There  are  also  several  independent  sources 
of  congressional  power  to  support  the  bill 
as  it  affects  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  completed  six  grades  of  education 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  considering  these  powers  it  is  impor- 
tant   to    understand    the   rtatus    of   Puerto 
Rlcans  In  relation  to  the  United  States  and 
the     development    of    that    status.      When 
Puerto    Rico    waa    acquired    by   the    United 
States.  Puerto  Rlcans  loat  the  protection  of 
the    Government    of    Spain.      Aa    stated    In 
Balzac  v.  Porto  Rico,  358  VS.  398,  308  (1923) 
"(tjhey  had  a  right  to  expect,  In  passing 
under  the  domination  erf  the  United  States  a 
status  entitling  them  to  the  protection  of 
their  new  sovereign."     Under  the  Treaty  of 
Parte  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
of  1899  (80  Stat.  1899),  It  waa  provided  that 
"the  civil  righte  and  political  atatua  of  the 
native  Inhabltanta  of  [Puerto  Rico]  ahall  be 
determined  by  the  Congreaa."    In  the  Jonea 
Act     of      1917      Congreaa      c<mf  erred      U.S. 
citizenship  on  Puerto  Rlcans.    In  giving  to 
Puerto  Rlcans  the  statua  of  citizens  of  the 
United  Statea,  CJongreaa  waa  motivated   "by 
the  desire  to  put  them  as  Individuals  on  an 
exact  equality  with  cltlnHhs  from  the  Ameri- 
can homeland,  to  secuia  them  more  certain 
protection  against  the  world,   and  to  give 
them  an  ofiportimlty  should  they  desire  to 
move    into    the    United    States    proper    and 
there    without    naturalization  to   enjoy    all 
political  and  other  righta."    Balzac  v.  Porto 
Rico,  aupra,  at  308.    The  Jones  Act  "enables 
them  to  move  into  the  continental  United 
Statea  and  becoming  realdenta  of  any  State 
there  to  enjoy  every  right  of  any  other  citi- 
zen of  the  United  Statea,  civil,   social,  and 
political."     Ibid.     "A  citizen  of  the  Philip- 
pines  must  be   nattu^ized   before   he   can 
settle  and  vote  In  thte  country  •   •    •.     Not 
so  the  Puerto  Rlcan  under  the  Organic  Act 
of  1917."    Ibid. 

At  the  present  time  Puerto  Rico  occupies 
what  te  designated  as  a  "Commonwealth" 
status.  It  haa  a  apedal  and  unique  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States.  See  Public 
Law  600,  64  Stat.  319  (1950);  Conatitution 
of  Puerto  Rico,  48  UJ8.C.  713(d);  66  Stat. 
337  (1952):  Magruder,  The  Commontoealth 
Statua  of  Puerto  Rico,  IS  U.  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  1 
(1953).  Thia  relationahip  ia  in  the  nature 
of  a  "imlon  (of  Puerto  Rloo]  with  the  United 
Statea  of  America,"  Conat.  of  PJt.,  Preamble. 
48  UJS.C.  731(d).  The  Puerto  Rlcan  conaU- 
tution  recognizes  the  "coexistence  in  Puerto 
Rico  of  the  two  great  culturea  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hemisphere  •  •  •,"  Ibid.  It  further  de- 
clarea  that  "We  conalder  aa  determining 
factors  In  our  life  our  citizenship  of  the 
United  Statea  at  America  aauX  o\ir  aspira- 
tion continually  to  cnilch  our  democratic 
heritage  In  the  Individual  and  collective 
enjoyment  of  its  righta  and  privileges."  Con- 
gress approved  the  Puerto  Rlcan  constitution 
by  a  Joint  resolution  of  July  3,  1953,  66  Stat. 
337  (1982). 

With  thte  background  in  mind,  there  are  a 
number  of  powers  vested  in  Ccmgress  that 
support  the  Puerto  Rlcan  provision  of  the 
bill:  (1)  the  express  power  of  Congresa  pro- 
vided by  article  IV,  section  8,  clause  2,  of  the 
Constitirtion  to  "make  all  needful  Rules  and 
Regulations  rcsjwcting  the  Territory  or  othet 
Property  belonging  to  the  United  Stated,** 
(2)  the  Implied  power  at  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  activities  of  persons  entitled  to  tha 
^>eelal  protection  of  the  Oovernment  (cf. 
United  States  v.  Nice.  341  U.S.  691.  (1916) 
(American  Indians):  Vnttmd  Btates  v.  Hol- 
hdof,  a  Waa  407.  41«  (1886)  (aann); 
VmUed  States  v.  Kagmma,  118  UJS.  875  (1886) 
(aame):  and  (3)  the  Traatjr  of  Parla.  80 
Stat.  1754   (1899)    which  provides  that  "the 
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clvU  rlghu  and  political  status  of  the  native 
Iniiabltanta  of  Puerto  Rico  ahall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Congrea*."  Compare  Muisouri 
V  Holland.  252  US.  416  (1930)  (reserved 
power)  with  Reid  v.  Covert.  354  US  1  (1957» 
(expreae  prohibition)). 

In  considering  the  extent  of  these  powers 
as  they  relate  to  the  Instant  bill.  It  Is  clear 
that  whatever  may  ultimately  be  the  status 
of  Puerto  Rico,  they  sire  to  be  construed  In  a 
manner  that  would  enable  Congress  to  en- 
courage the  close  association  of  Puerto  Rico 
with  this  Nation  as  contemplated  In  the  con- 
stitution of  Puerto  Rico. 

Moreover,  aw  the  decisions  cited  above 
•how,  the  courts  have  recognized  a  far- 
reaching  power  In  Congress  to  grant  privi- 
leges to  and  to  protect  citizens  who  occupy 
a  special  dependent  status  with  respect  to 
the  federal  Government,  and  have  sustained 
the  extension  of  this  p>ower  to  areas  within 
the  several  States  The  courts  have  also  up- 
held the  power  of  Congress  to  give  U  S  citi- 
zenship status  to  citizens  of  Puerto  Rlct) 
S.  2750  would  make  more  effective  this 
grant  of  citizenship  by  precluding  the  denial 
of  the  franchise  to  a  person  of  Piierto  Rlcan 
origin  merely  because,  even  though  he  Is 
literate,  the  language  In  which  he  was  edu- 
cated—  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States — Is  Spanish  rather  than  Eni<,Ush 
Congress  has  the  relatively  vast  p<iwer  to 
confer  citizenship  upon  Puerto  Rlcans  It 
must  also  have  the  pnawer  to  accomplish  the 
far  more  limited  aim  embodied  In  the  bill 
This  Is  especially  so  since  the  bill  deals  only 
with  elections  to  Federal  office — a  matter  In 
which  both  the  United  States  and  those 
affected  by  this  bill  have  an  obviously  close 
interest. 

In  addition  to  these  several  special  sources 
of  congressional  fxjwer.  the  bill  as  applied 
to  p)«r8ons  educated  In  Puerto  Rico  rests 
also  uf>on  the  constitutional  provisions  dis- 
cussed In  part  I  of  this  memorandum  Arti- 
cle I,  section  4  confers  power  to  regulate 
the  manner  of  testing  State-Imposed  quali- 
fications In  congressional  elections  Con- 
gress, as  Indicated,  has  the  duty  of  assuring 
to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  legislate  concerning  arbitrary 
discrimination  The  declaratlor  of  the 
Congress  that  dental  of  the  franchise  to 
Spanish -educated  Puerto  Rlcan.s  is  arbi- 
trary within  the  meaning  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  would,  of 
course,  be  accorded  considerable  weight 
by  the  courts  See  part  I  above  And  the 
relationships  of  all   these   powers   to   article 

I,  section  2,  the  I7th  amendment  and  article 

II.  section  1  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
powers  discussed  In  part  I  respecting  Eng- 
lish-speaking citizens 

The  bill  is  valid  In  Its  several  applications 
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Memorandum,   Maxch   1962 
constttutionalitt    of    legislation    o.n    the 
subject  of  litxxacy  as  a  revjuirement  for 

VOTING 

In  itdS  1962  rejKjrt  on  voting  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  unanimously  recom- 
mended legislation  to  provide  "that  Congress 
enact  legislation  providing  that  In  all  elec- 
tions in  which,  under  State  law.  a  literacy 
test,  an  understanding  or  Interpretation 
test,  or  an  educational  test  Is  administered 
to  determine  the  qualifications  of  electors.  It 
shall  be  sufficient  for  qualification  that  the 
elector  have  completed  at  least  six  grades  of 
formal  education  " 

Legislation  related  to  the  Commissions 
recommendation  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
There  Is  ample  support  In  the  Constitution 
for  legislation  to  correct  the  kinds  of  abuses 
to  which  Uterswry  requirements  for  voting 
have  been  put.     For  the  sake  of  convenience. 


relevant  constitutional  Issues  are  discussed 
with  reference  to  S.  2750,  the  Mansfleld-Dlrk- 
sen  bin. 

A    Substaiwe  of  the  bill 

Section  2  of  the  bill  defines  a  "deprivation 
of  the  right  to  vote"  to  Include  "i  1 )  the  ap- 
plication Uj  any  person  of  standards  or  pro- 
cedures more  stringent  than  are  applied  U> 
others  similarly  situated  and  (2)  the  denial 
to  any  pers  m  otherwise  qualified  by  law  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  his  perform- 
ance in  any  examination,  whether  for  llt- 
er-cvcy  or  otherwise.  If  such  other  person  has 
not  been  .idjudged  .nconipelent  and  has 
completed  '.he  sixth  primary  grade  of  any 
public  schf>)l  or  accredited  private  school  In 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or   the   Commonwealth   of   PuerU)   Rico  " 

In  a  sens*',  the  proposal  does  not  establish 
qualifications  of  electors.  It  merely  treats  &s 
a  deprivation  of  the  right  Ui  vote  In  Fed- 
eral electlcns  the  refusal  to  qualify  any 
person  on  tie  basis  of  any  test,  provided  he 
has  completed  the  sixth  grade  Narrowly 
viewed,  the  provision  tells  the  States  that 
a  slxth-gracle  education  qualities  an  elector 
of  Federal  officers  regardless  of  any  exam- 
ination, whether  for  literacy  or  otherwise." 
which  may  be  Imposed  by  the  States  voter 
qualiftcatlor  laws  ' 
B    The  poue-  of  the  States  to  proitde  for  thf 

qualifivation    of    electors    for    Rcpresenta- 

tiiri  and   Senators 

1  Article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
provides 

'The  Hoiise  of  Rfpresentatives  shall  be 
composed  o'  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
QuiUlflcatloL.s  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numer  nis  Branch  "f  the  Stnte  l-eglsla- 
ture 

2  The  nth  amendment  makes  similar 
provision  for  the  qualification  of  electors  for 
Senators 

3  Also  pe-tlnent  Is  the  10th  amendment 
providing  tfat  pnjwers  not  delegated  U.)  the 
United  Stat«  s  by  the  States  arc  reserved  to 
the  States  o     t<j  the  f)eople 

A  series  i>'  cases  Illustrates  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  the  States  to  provide  for  the 
qualirication  of  electors  In  .Wtnor  v  Hap- 
pfriett.  88  t;  S  (21  Wall)  162  (1874)  the 
Court  upheld  a  pri)Vislijn  of  the  Misinjurl 
constitution  limiting  the  suffrage  to  males 
The  power  of  a  State  to  lmp<j8e  a  literacy 
test  requinrg  the  prospective  voter  to  read 
or  Interpret  any  section  of  the  Constitution 
was  upheld  in  WtlliarriH  v  Mi.t.it.i^tpp\,  170 
US  213  (1898)  Similarly,  the  Court  vali- 
dated a  pro\  ision  of  the  Maryland  constitu- 
tion which  required  new  residents  to  de- 
clare their  intention  to  be  a  citizen  l)efore 
registering  t  )  vote.  Pfype  v  Williams,  193  U  S 
621  (1904  1  The  Court  approved  the  con- 
stltuti  inalit ;  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  reglsterirg  to  vote,  Breedlore  v  Suttlrs. 
302  US  277  (1937)  In  a  recent  case  the 
C<iurt  uphelcl  the  literacy  test  impoaed  by  the 
State  of  No-th  Carolina.  La<iiter  v  North- 
ampton County  Bd  of  Elections.  360  U  S  45 
I  19.59) 

Article  I  section  2  is  not  however,  au- 
thority for  the  States  to  enact  voter  quallfi- 
cations  for  State  electors — that  right  existed 
prior  to  and  lndep»endent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  a  iiense.  article  I.  section  2,  is  not 
a    grant    "f    .lower    t*)    the    States    at    all     for 


'The  for.(  wing  States  provide  for  literacy 
as  a  qualiftc  itlon  for  voting:  Alabama.  Alas- 
ka. Arizona  California.  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware. Oeori'la.  Hawaii,  Louisiana.  Maine, 
Massachusetts  Mississippi.  New  Hampshire. 
New  York.  (Dregon,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming 


the  Constitution,  particularly  article  I.  con- 
cerns the  delegation  of  powers  from  the 
States  and  the  petjple  to  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  Nor  does  article  I.  section  2,  grant 
a  power  to  the  States  In  any  degree  superior 
to  or  different  from  jxjwers  reserved  to  the 
States  by  the  10th  amendment.  This  is 
clear  from  the  Supreme  Court's  characteri- 
zation of  article  I.  section  2,  and  from  Its 
description  by  persons  who  attended  the 
Constitutional  Convention 

The  Ctnirt  considered  article  I.  section  2, 
in  ez  parte    Yarbrough.   110   US.  651    ( 1884  > 
where  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  laws  to 
prote<-t  the  right  to  vote  In  Federal  elections 
was  In  Issue 

"The  States,  In  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do 
this  With  reference  to  the  election  for  Mem- 
bers uf  Congress  Nor  can  they  preccrlbe  the 
quiilification  for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine 
They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popul:ir 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the 
same  persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  that  State"  Ej:  parte  Yarbrough, 
supra.  663 

Turning  to  the  15th  amendment  to  Il- 
lustrate the  nature  of  article  I,  section  2. 
the  Court  stated 

"The  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  Its  limitation  on  the  power  of  the 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  voters  In  their 
own  elections,  and  by  its  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  over  that  sub- 
ject, clearly  shows  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
w.-us  considered  to  be  of  supreme  Importance 
to  the  National  Government,  and  was  not 
Intended  to  be  left  within  the  exclusive 
contr(jl  of  the  States  "    Supra,  664 

Referring  again  to  the  right  of  the  States 
under  article  I,  se<'tlon  2.  the  Court  In  Las- 
ritfr  V  Northarnpton  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. 3«0  US    45,  51    (1959).  pointed  out 

"While  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  established 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  (cita- 
tions omitted]  it  is  subject  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  State  standards  which  are  not  dis- 
criminatory and  which  do  not  contravene 
any  restriction  that  Congress  acting  pursu- 
ant to  its  constitutional  p>ower8,  has  Im- 
posed  ' 

James  Madison  explained 

"The  deflnltK-n  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
Is  very  Justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
article  of  republican  government.  It  was  In- 
cumbent on  the  convention,  therefore,  to 
define  and  establish  this  right  In  this  Con- 
stitution To  have  left  It  open  for  the  oc- 
casioiiHl  regulatlcjn  of  the  Congress  would 
have  been  improper  for  the  reason  Just  men- 
tioned To  have  submitted  It  to  the  legisla- 
tive discretion  of  the  States  would  have  been 
Improper  for  the  same  reason:  and  for  the 
additional  reason  that  It  would  have  ren- 
dered t<Kj  dependent  on  the  State  govern- 
ments that  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the 
f)eople  alone  "  "The  Federalist  Papers." 
Mentor  Kd  .   pp    325  326 

Viewed  from  the  stand(x>lnt  of  the  Ped- 
enil  Clovernment.  article  I,  section  3,  serves 
to  Identify  the  class  of  persons  who  shall 
elect  Federal  officers:  It  Incorporates  by  ref- 
erence those  qualified  under  the  laws  of 
the  States  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  States,  article  I.  section  2  Is  a  limitation 
on  the  power  of  the  Federal  Ooyernment 
to  create  a  different  electorate  from  that 
created  by  the  Sutes  Properly  speaking, 
then,  article  I.  section  2  does  not  concern  a 
grant  of  power  either  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  to  the  States  The  only  power 
Involved  Is  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  lU  elections.  This  power 
of  protection  Is  Implied  from  the  existence 
of  Federal  elections,  the  subject  of  article  I, 
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section  2.  The  same  (^nslderatloiu  apply  to 
the  Identical  language  In  the  I7th  amend- 
ment. In  till*  connection  the  Court  has 
said : 

"If  this  Oovemment  Is  anything  more  th»T^ 
.1  mere  aggregation  of  delegated  agents  of 
other  States  and  governments,  each  of  which 
i.s  superior  to  the  0«n«nU  OoTcmment,  It 
must  have  the  power  to  prot«ct  the  electlcou 
on  which  Its  existence  depends,  from  vio- 
lence and  corruption."  Ex  Parte  Yarbrough, 
nous.  661.058  (1884) 

See  also.  Wiley  v.  Sinkler,  17»  UB.  58 
il90fl);  Swafford  v.  Templetam.,  186  U.S.  487 
(  1902 ) ;  United  States  v.  Classic,  313,  VB.  30S 
1 1941 ) ,  The  power  to  protect  ttit  right  thus 
secured  Is  not  limited  to  State  action  but  ex- 
tends to  the  acta  of  private  Individuals. 

Yarbrough  conceme<l  private  persons  who 
intimidated  a  Negro  from  voting  at  an  elec- 
tion for  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  crimi- 
nal statute's  application  to  private  persons 
was  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendmente,  which  reach  only 
State  action.  The  power  of  Congrea)s  to  pro- 
tect Federal  elections,  even  from  racial  dis- 
crimination, exists  under  article  I.  section 
2.  and  appears  to  be  Independent  ot  author- 
ity to  do  so  under  the  amendments. 

C.  Constitutionallimitutions  on  the  power  of 
States  to  prescribe  voter  qualificationt 

The  Constitution  coni.«lns  other  important 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  State*  to 
enact  voter  quallflcatlco  laws.  These  tAke 
the  form  of  powers  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  limitations  Impoeed  upon 
the  States. 

1  Article  I.  section  2,  has  been  dealt  with 
above, 

2  ArUcle  I.  section  4.  provides  : 

'The  Times.  Places,  ar.d  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shHll  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congrees  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  cr  alter  such  Regula- 
tions, except  as  to  thn  Places  of  chiislng 
Senators." 

Ths  Constitution  dlirUngulahcs  between 
'qualifications"  mentioned  In  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2.  and  the  "times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections"  referred  to  In  article  I, 
secuon  4.  No  case  has  settled  the  Issue  of 
whether  there  msy  not  be  some  qualifica- 
tions which  might  also  be  subject  to  reguU- 
tion  by  the  Federal  Gov«*mment  as  affecting 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
electlotu. 

3  The  14th  amendment  Is  a  further  11ml- 
tuion  upon  the  States,  and  section  6  glvee 
t'le  Congress  the  power  to  enact  legislation 
appropriate  for  lu  enfort^ment. 

4  The  15th  amendnwat  la  a  limitation 
y-rx^n  the  United  SUtes  and  the  States.  It 
provides: 

Section  1.  The  rtght  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  sh.Ul  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  rata*,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude — " 

Section  2  empowers  Congress  to  enforce 
;"s  provisions  by  appropriate  leglalatlon. 

5  The  19  th  amendmer.t  imposes  a  further 
limitation  upon  both  the  Federal  and  State 
governments: 

"The  right  of  clUaena  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  derJed  or  abridged  by 
the  United  SUtea  or  by  a.iy  SUU  on  account 
of  sex  ■' 

Section  2  empowers  Congress  to  enforce  Its 
provisions  wlUi   appropriate  legislation. 

6.  Two  other  provtelocs  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  relevant,  the  supremacy  clause,  ar- 
tn^^le  VI,  clause  2.  provlcing  that  the  Con- 
stituuou  and  Uws  shall  be  "the  supreme  Law 
ot  the  Land,"  and  the  nc-oessary  and  proper 
r  ause,  arUcie  I,  section  8.  clause  18.  empow- 
ering Congress  "To  make  til  Laws  which  shall 
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necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
Execution  the  foregoing  Powezx.  •   •   •.•• 

D.  The  Wirs  flndtnffs  and  references  to 
constitutional  powers 
Section  1  of  the  bin  lays  a  factual  and 
legal  predicate  for  the  proposition  that  what 
follows  in  section  3  of  the  bill  is  designed 
as  appropriate  legislation.  The  most  Impor- 
tant of  these  facts  are  the  following  accord- 
ing to  their  designations  in  the  text  of  the 
bill: 

Section  1(c) :  "Congress  further  finds  that 
many  persons  have  been  subjected  to  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  voting  restrictions  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color;  that  literacy 
tests  imd  other  performance  examinations 
have  been  used  extensively  to  effect  arbi- 
trary and  tuu^asonable  denials  of  the  right 
to  vote;  and  that  existing  statutes  arc  in- 
adequate to  assure  that  all  qualified  persons 
shall  enjoy  tbe  right  to  vote." 

Section  1(d)  :  "Congress  further  finds  that 
education  in  the  United  States  is  sudi  that 
persons  who  have  completed  six  primary 
grades  in  public  school  or  accredited  private 
school  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  the 
franchise  on  grounds  of  illiteracy  or  lack  of 
sufficient  education  or  Intelligence  to  exer- 
cise the  prerogatives  of  citizenship." 

Section  1(e) :  "Congress  further  finds  that 
large  ntimbers  of  American  citizens  who  are 
also  citlaens  of  the  several  States  are  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote  by  virtue  of  their 
birth  and  education  In  a  part  of  the  United 
State*  In  which  the  Spanish  language  Is 
conunonly  used;  that  these  citizens  are  well 
qualified  to  exercise  the  franchise;  that 
such  information  as  Is  necessary  for  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise  is  avail- 
able through  Spanish -lar>guage  news  sources; 
that  lack  of  proficiency  In  the  Kngllsh  lan- 
guage provides  no  reasonable  basis  for  ex- 
cluding these  citlaens  from  participating  in 
the  democratic  process." 

Section  1(f)  Invokes  article  I.  section  4.  of 
the  Constitution,  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment,  and  the  "power  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Federal  electoral  process." 

It  Is  not  clear  how  any  provision  of  the 
bill  fairly  relates  to  regulation  of  the  times, 
places,  and  nuumer  of  holding  elections 
authorized  by  article  I.  section  4.  However, 
as  will  be  pointed  out  below.  It  is  arguable 
that  clause  ( 1) .  section  2,  of  the  bill  relates 
to  the  manner  of  holding  elections.  United 
States  V.  CloMic,  313  UJ3.  299  (1941).  The 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
protect  Federal  elections,  article  I,  section  2, 
and  the  powers  to  enact  laws  appropriate  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  are  clearly  relevant,  however. 
Article  I.  section  2,  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  scope  of  the  15th  amendment 
Is  Indicated  by  cases  Involving  State  as  well 
as  national  legislation.  In  the  cases  of 
Guinn  V.  United  States,  238  US.  347  (1915), 
and  Lane  v.  Wilson,  307  XJS.  268  (1939).  the 
Court  struck  down  Oklahoma  grandfather 
clauses.  Referring  to  the  scop>e  of  the  15th 
amendment  the  Court  stated  in  the  Lane 
case: 

"The  reach  of  the  15th  amendment  against 
contrivances  by  a  State  to  thwart  equality 
in  the  enjojrment  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
citlaens  of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
race  or  color,  has  been  amply  expounded  by 
prior  deci&ions  [citations  omitted].  The 
amendment  nullifies  sophisticated  as  well 
as  aimple-minded  modea  of  discrimination. 
It  hit*  onerous  procedural  requirements 
which  effectively  handicap  exercise  of  the 
franchise  by  the  colored  race  although  the 
abstract  right  to  vote  may  remain  unre- 
stricted as  to  race."  Lane  v.  Wilson,  supra, 
275. 

The  Court  upheld  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  as  appropriate  legislation  for  carrying 
out   the  purpose  of   the   15th  amendment. 


Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  UjB.  430  (1960).  In 
still  another  recent  case  the  Court  inter- 
posed the  15th  amendment  between  citiaena 
and  tJhe  power  of  the  State  to  draw  political 
botuuiarles  under  circumstaocaa  in/jt/'aMng 
a  purpose  to  disfranchise  voters  on  the 
ground  of  race  or  color,  Gomiition  v.  Light- 
foot.  364  DB.  338  (1960).  In  Da»is  v 
SchneU,  336  U.S.  933,  affkinlng  81  F.  Supp. 
872,  the  Court  overturned  a  provision  of  State 
law  requiring  a  citizen  to  understand  and 
explain  any  article  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  found  that  the  purpose  of  the  law 
was  to  discriminate  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was  in  fact  discriminatory 
and  therefore  within  the  effective  range  of 
the  l&th  amendment. 


E.  The  necessary  and  proper  clause 
It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
States  right  to  prescribe  voter  qualifications 
cannot  be  exercised  in  any  area  defined  by 
the  limitations  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. Difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  tlkat 
in  many  of  the  States  whoee  voter  qualifi- 
cation laws  win  be  affected  by  the  bill,  there 
has  been  no  discrimination.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  pursuant  to  a 
granted  power  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
such  legislation  affects  objects  and  povons 
outside  the  scope  of  direct  Federal  contnd 
supports  the  ix>wer  of  Congress  to  strike  at 
discrimination  despite  its  effect  upon  non- 
discriminatory State  laws. 

"Let  the  end  be  legiUmate.  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  ConstituticHi,  and  all  meana 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  cooatltu- 
tlonal."  MeCulloch  v.  Maryland,  17  UJS.  (4 
Wheat),  316.  421  (1819). 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Dmrhf,  313 
U.S.  100  (1941),  the  Court  upheld  the  Pah- 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  in  ao  doing  ap- 
proved the  control  of  a  purely  Intrastate 
activity,  manufacturing,  as  a  necessary  and 
proper  regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 

In  Guss  V.  Utah  Labor  Relations  Bemrd, 
353  U.S.  1  (1957),  the  Coxirt  approved  the 
displacement  of  all  similar  labor  measures 
affecting  Interstate  commerce  despite  the 
fact  that  the  NLRB  declined  to  exercise  its 
Jtirisdictlon.  In  First  Iowa  Hydro-Klectrie 
Cooperative  v.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
328  U.S.  152  (1946),  the  Court  upheld  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Power  Act  authoris- 
ing Federal  licenses  to  construct  dams,  eren 
where  the  States  forbade  thetr  ooastructkxi. 
While  some  State  dams  would  be  hannleas 
to  the  national  Interest,  Congress  fonnd  It 
necessary  and  proper  to  take  over  the  oon- 
trol  of  all  damming  of  streams,  affecttog 
Interstate  commerce.  Likewise,  the  Court 
approved  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which 
employed  the  device  of  regulatbig  campaign 
contributions. 

"If  it  can  be  seen  that  the  means  adopted 
are  really  calculated  to  attain  the  end,  the 
degree  of  their  necessity,  the  extent  to  which 
they  conduce  to  the  end,  the  closeness  of  the 
relationship  between  the  means  adopted,  and 
the  end  to  be  attained,  are  matters  for  con- 
gressional determination  alone."  Burrou^tLs 
V.  United  States,  290  U.S.  534,  547  (1934). 

See  also,  Sverards'  Breweries  v.  Day.  365 
US.  545  (1934);  West/all  v.  United  States. 
274  US.  259  (1927);  Ruppert  v.  Caffey,  251 
U.S.  264  (1920). 

F.  Scope  of  the  hill  and  the  effect  of  its 
limitation  to  Federal  elections 

1.  The  Mansfield -Dirksen  bill  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967.  Sub- 
section (b)  of  tlUe  42,  United  States  Code, 
sectlcm  1971.  a  part  of  the  1957  act.  con- 
cerns threats,  intimidation  and  coercion  of 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
their  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections.  Sub- 
secUon   (c)    of  the  1957  act  authorizes  the 
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Attorney  General  to  enjoin  violations  of  both 
autwectlon  (a),  which  estenda  to  State  and 
Federal  election*,  and  aubaectlon  (b) . 

Subsection  (a)  Is  baaed  directly  upon  the 
15th  amendment;  It  concerns  only  denials 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  ol  "race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  " 
The  15th  amendment,  and  therefore  subsec- 
tion (a)  Implementing  It.  cover  State  as  well 
as  Federal  elections.  The  limitation  of  sub- 
section (by  to  Federal  elections  Indicates 
that  It  Is  based  on  article  I.  section  2  or  on 
article  I.  section  4.  both  of  which  support 
the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  Federal 
elections.  Subsection  (b)  reaches  private 
as  well  as  State  action,  which  Is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
James  v  Bowman.  190  US  127  il903i. 
United  States  v.  Reetie.  92  US   214  (1875i 

The  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  bill  amends  sub- 
section (b)  rather  than  subsection  (ai  Pre- 
sumably the  limitation  of  subsection  i  b  i  to 
Federal  elections  was  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  reach  violations  in  the  torm  of  eooncmHC 
reprisals,  usually  committed  by  individuals 
and  not  by  persons  acting  under  color  of 
State  law  The  Umltatlcn  to  Federal  elec- 
tions included  in  the  Mansfleld-Dirk.sen  bill 
conforms  to  the  original  scope  of  the  statute 
However,  there  are  several  reasons  why  a 
limitation  to  Federal  elections  appears  un- 
necessary, even  if  subsection  ibi  is  to  be 
amended 

(a I  If  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  bill  to  rely 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  Fed- 
eral elections  (art  I.  sec  2)  and  to  regulate 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
Federal  elections  (art.  I.  sec  4( .  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  bill  expressly  Invokes  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments.  Congress  has  the  power 
under  article  I  to  secure  Its  elections  against 
any  kind  of  abuse  Ex  parte  Yarbraugh, 
110  US  661  (1884»;  Ex  parte  Stfbold.  100 
US  371  (18791.  United  States  v  Classic. 
313  US  299  (19411  But  the  factfir-dlngs 
and  express  reference  in  the  bill  to  the 
amendments  show  an  Intention  to  Invoke 
them  The  fact  that  subsection  ibi  as 
amended  by  the  bill  will  reach  persons 
"whether  acting  under  color  of  law  or  other- 
wise does  nut  mean  that  Cimgress  Is  con- 
fined to  Its  article  I  powers  Subsection  ibi 
reaches  private  action  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic reprisals  United  States  v  Bra!'/  288 
F  (2d  I  653  (6th  clr  .  1961  i.  As  amended  by 
the  bill.  It  will  still  reach  private  action  In 
addition  It  will  reach  State  registration  offi- 
cials The  fact  that  the  law  as  amended 
win  reach  t>oth  private  and  State  action 
does  not  mean  that  the  law  Is  not  based 
upon  the  aniendments  or  that  it  does  not 
observe  their  limitation  U)  State  action.  It 
only  raises  the  question  of  what  powers 
Cnngres.s  has  acted  upon 

It  Is  clear  that  the  bill  Is  based  not  only 
upon  the  article  I  powers  but  also  upon  the 
anvendments.  The  15th  amendment  sup- 
ports clause  (2i.  section  2.  of  the  blH.  which 
strikes  at  discriminatory  use  of  literacy  and 
other  tests,  while  the  14th  amendment  sup- 
ports clause  (  1 ) .  section  2.  of  the  bill,  which 
guarantees  equal  protection  In  the  matter  of 
admiiiisterlng  standards  and  procedures 
The  power  of  Congress  t<j  act  is  In  e.uh  par- 
tlcul.ir  clearly  supported  by  the  Constitution 
The  fact  that  different  parts  of  the  bill  are 
based  upc>n  different  pnjwers  under  the  Con- 
stitution di>es  not.  of  course,  limit  the 
powers,  unless  there  Is  some  basis  for  as- 
sumlni<  that  power  to  do  one  thing  will  be 
u.sed  to  accomplish  another 

The  bill's  limitation  to  Federal  elections 
Is  therefore  not  because  the  bill  aims  at 
private  persons  rather  than  persons  acting 
vmder  color  of  law  The  limitation  Is  not 
dictated  by  the  amendment.s  The  same 
pf)wers  in  the  Constitution  support  appro- 
priate legislation  to  cover  Sta*e  as  well  as 
Federal  elections. 


(b)  Once  the  legal  distinction  between 
these  different  powers  is  understood,  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  Uie  Court  will  find 
that  Congress  has  acted  beyoi^d  the  scope  of 
one  power  r.ither  than  within"  the  admitted 
range  of  the  other 

(ci  No  ca.';e  can  i>e  imagined  which  wovild 
Involve  deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
reason  of  a  literacy  test  which  did  not  also 
Involve  the   necessary  State   action 

The  Court  h^vs  consistently  found  that 
voting  is  so  intekirally  u  C'lMvernment  func- 
tion that  the  concept  of  State  action  la 
broad  enough  to  Include  private  persotis  not 
acting  direc'ly  for  the  State  Nuon  v  Con- 
don. 286  U  S  273  i  1923  i  .  State  executive  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party.  Smith,  v  All- 
uright.  321  US  649  (1944i.  a  State  party 
convention  United  S:atet  v  Classic.  313 
US  229  (19411.  a  party  primary:  Terry  v 
Adam'!.  345  US  461  (1953i.  a  preprlmary 
convention,  and  most  recently  L'ntfcd  States 

V  MrElieen.  177  F  Supp  355  i  E  D  LS  1959i. 
afHrmed  sub  nomine.  t'nifc(i  .S'fa.'c'i  v 
Thomas,  362  US  58  il960i.  a  citl/ens 
council 

idi  Finally  the  Court  has  sh..wn  Impa- 
tience with  irguments  b.used  on  this  Unuta- 
tlon  of  the  Civil  War  amendments  The 
defend. mt  registrars  of  voters  In  the  rectnt 
case  of  L'nircd  States  v  Rainei.  362  US  17 
I  1^60  1  h.id  argued  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  iy57  was  unconstitutional  for  the  reason 
that  subsection  ibi  of  the  art  reached  pri- 
vate action  Kven  though  they  were  sued 
under  sulxsection  lai  of  the  act  they  main- 
tained th.it  they  could  raise  the  issue  of  the 
scope  of  the  law  To  this  the  Court  re- 
sponded 

In  the  exerci.se  of  th.tt  juri.sdiction.  it  |  the 
Court  I  IS  Ixjund  by  two  rules,  to  which  it  ha-s 
rigidly  adhered  One.  never  to  anticipate  a 
question  of  ci^nstltutlonal  law  In  advance  e.f 
the  necessity  of  deciding  it.  the  other,  never 
to  formulate  a  rule  of  constitutional  law 
broader  than  Is  required  by  the  precise  fact.s 
to  which  It  Is  to  be  applied         UnUrd  Slates 

V  Raines,  supra    21 

2  Clause  i  1  i.  section  2.  of  tlie  bill,  quoted 
above,  broadens  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Attorney  General  may  proceed  In  voting 
cases  The  bulk  of  litigation  pursuant  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and  1960  In- 
volves dis<-rinilnatory  registration  procedures 
These  suits  are  based  upon  the  power  of  the 
.\ttorney  General  to  tile  a  civil  suit  to  enjoin 
violations  of  subsection  lai  and  (b)  of  title 
42.  United  States  Cixie.  section  1971  One  of 
the  dlfTlcultles  with  subsection  ( a )  Is  that  It 
imposes  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  acts 
or  practices  complained  if  are  based  on  race 
or  color  Clau.se  (li.  section  2,  of  the  bill 
will  permit  the  Attorney  General  t«^)  enjoin 
the  use  of  different  standards  for  Negroes 
and  white  persfms  without  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  the  use  of  such  standards  is 
motivated  by  race 

The  use  of  different  standards  or  proce- 
dures is  not  a  voter  qualification  in  the  .sense 
of  article  I.  section  2.  and  therefore  legisla- 
tion to  curb  this  kind  of  abuse  Is  not  in  any 
sense  controlled  by  the  States  Discrimina- 
tory administration  of  voter  qualification 
laws  Is  within  effective  range  of  article  I. 
section  2  as  well  as  article  I.  section  4  Kx 
pa'te  Su'bold    IfKJ  U  S   371    (1870i 

Direct  support  for  clause  ill.  se<  tlon  2, 
of  the  bin.  however,  flows  from  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
under  which  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  The  equal  protec- 
tion clause  hiis  been  the  basis  for  Judicial 
action  to  curb  dl.scrtmlnatory  administration 
of  otherwise  ccjnstltutlonal  laws  Ytck  Wo  v 
Hopkins.  118  US  256  (1886).  Davis  v 
Srhnell.  336  US  933.  affirming  81  F  Supp 
872  I  1949  I 

3  Section  1(e)  of  the  bill  finds  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  been  educated  in  a 
part  of  the  United  States  where  the  Spanish 
language  Is  commonly  used   are  deprr. ed  of 


the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  their  lack  of 
prortciency  in  the  English  language  and  that 
"lack  of  proficiency  In  the  English  language 
provides  no  re.i.sonable  ba.sls  for  excluding 
these  citizens  from  participating  In  the 
democratic  priK-esa 

The  bill  therefore  provides  in  clause  (2). 
section  2,  that  It  will  be  a  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  to  deny  any 
citizen  the  vote  who  hus  ct)mpleted  the  sixth 
grade  of  anv  public  schiKil  "In  any  State  or 
territory  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,"  This  pro- 
vision It  should  be  noted,  does  not  limit  the 
law   to   Spanish 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  1959,  upheld  the  lower  court's  ruling 
that  a  New  'Vork  resident,  a  citizen  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  birth,  was  not  deprived  of  his  right  to 
vote  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  election 
ofllclals  to  permit  him  to  take  a  voter  regis- 
tration literacy  test  In  the  Spanish  language 
The  inspectors  of  election  contended  In 
the  court  of  appeals  that  distinction  between 
literacy  In  English  and  literacy  in  another 
language  w.is  reas<jnable  and  did  not  violate 
the  14lh  amendment,  and  that  the  require- 
ment of  literacy  In  English  did  not  violate 
the  15th  amendment  because  It  made  no  dis- 
tinction based  on  race  or  color.  Order  af- 
firmed, without  costs.  All  concur."  Ca- 
macho  v  Doe.  5  Race  Rel  Law  Rep.  778, 
7    N  Y     2d   762,    194    NYS    2d   33    (195B). 

nie  bills  fact  findings  In  regard  to  the 
Puerto  Ricans  avuid  reference  U->  race  or 
color  This  part  of  the  bill  therefore  seems 
to  rest  upon  the  pi.>wer8  of  the  Congress  to 
enact  l.iws  pursuant  to  article  I  and  the 
14th  amendment  At  Issue  Is  the  power  of 
Congress  so  actinj^  tt5  substitute  Its  Judgment 
for  th.it  of  the  Stales  In  the  matter  of  voter 
(ju.ihtlc.iiions  This  puts  the  Issue  In  an 
unfavor.ible  light,  but  it  may  be  so  argued. 
n»e   .S\ipreme    Court    has   stated. 

'  We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters  But  there  Is  wide  scope 
f  >r  exercise  of  Its  jurisdiction  Residence 
re<^uirements.  age.  previous  criminal  record 
I  citations  omitted  I  are  obvious  examples 
Indicating  factors  which  a  State  may  take 
Into  consideration  in  determining  the  quali- 
flc.iti(,>ns  of  Voters  The  ability  to  read  and 
write  likewi.se  has  some  relation  to  standards 
deslgnwl  to  promote  intelligent  use  of  the 
ballot  •  •  •  Literiicy  and  Intelligence  are 
obviously  not  synonymous  Illiterate  people 
may  be  Intelligent  voters  •  •  •  It  was  said 
last  century  In  Miissachusetts  that  a  literacy 
test  was  designed  to  Insure  an  Independent 
and  Intelligent  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage I  Citation  omitted]  North  Carolina 
.igrees  We  do  not  sit  In  Judgment  on  the 
wisdom  ot  that  policy  We  cannot  say.  how- 
ever, that  It  Is  not  an  allowable  one  meas- 
ured by  constitutional  standards  "  Las.stfcr 
V  Northampton  County  Bd  of  Elections,  360 
US   51,  51    33  (  1959) 

However,  the  bill  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
outlaw  literacy  tests;  it  merely  declares  that 
a  sixth-grade  education  In  any  public  school, 
including  those  of  Puerto  Rico.  Is  a  sufllclent 
demonstrathm  of  literacy  Under  the  bill  It 
would  be  unreasonable  and  a  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  to  Impose  a  higher  standard 
'Hie  bill  iisfures  all  Am-rlcans.  whether  edu- 
cated m  a  State  or  territory,  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  of  a  minimum  standard  for  voting 
purposes. 

Since  English  Is  now  required  In  the  ele- 
ment,iry  sch'xils  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  effect 
of  the  bill  on  New  York  residents  from 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  minimal 

Even  If  this  part  of  the  bill  Is  regarded 
as  an  Improper  exercise  of  power  under  article 
I  or  the  14th  amendment,  the  severability 
clau.se  win  j-ave  other  portions  of  the  bill. 

Since  Congress  may  clearly  Impose  the 
standard    of    a    sixth    grade    education    as    a 
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necessary  and  proper  means  of  exercising  Its 
powers  under  article  1  and  the  amendments. 
It  Is  possible  that  thr  extension  of  the  stand- 
ard to  all  Americana,  Including  those  of 
Puerto  Rico,  is  but  a  part  of  the  means 
adopted  and  therefore  without  need  of  direct 
Eup[>ort  in  the  Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  Constitution  supports 
t!ie  p<iwer  of  Congress  to  act  by  any  necessary 
aid  proper  means  (art.  I,  sec.  8.  cl.  18)  to 
secure  Federal  elections  from  any  abuse, 
private  or  public,  which  deprives  citizens  of 
the  right  to  vote  (art.  I,  sec.  2);  that  Con- 
press  may  likewise  regulate  the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  ho  .ding  elections  (art.  I, 
sec  4);  that  Congreiis  may,  acting  pursuant 
to  the  ISth  amendment,  legislate  against 
abuses  which  deprl\e  citizens  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  State  or  I'ederal  elections  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  fervltude:  and.  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  secvu-e  all 
elections  from  discriminatory  administration 
of  law 

The  authority  of  the  States  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  electors  must  yield  to 
the  exercise  of  these  substantial  powers. 
Finally,  agalnft  generalized  claims  of  Inter- 
ference with  States  rights,  one  further  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  should  be  cited: 

"This  Constltutlor..  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suance thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land  •  •  •  any  Thing  In  the 
Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding"  (art.  VI,  cl.  2). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois  has 
grieved  me  very  much  by  conducting  a 
filibuster  against  a  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  a 
very  distinguished  Member  of  this  body. 
I  know  that  he  is  sincere.  I  know  that 
he  is  honest.  I  know  that  he  is  con- 
scientious. What  I  am  going  to  say  does 
not  apply  to  my  distinguished  friend,  but 
the  driving  power  liehind  this  bill  is  not 
to  give  the  Negro  suffrage,  because  all 
who  are  qualified  to  vote,  both  black  and 
white,  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
my  State,  as  I  am  sure  they  do  in 
Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States. 
I  think  the  driving  power  behind  it  is 
an  appeal  to  the  Negro  vote  in  northern 
cities  for  political  purposes. 

Mr      DIRKSEN.     Madam     President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     For  a  question. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Without   losing    his 
riKht  to  the  floor? 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  No. 
Mr,  DIRKSEN.  When  my  friend  says 
I  am  participating  in  a  filibuster.  I  can 
only  say  I  am  always  entranced  by  his 
dt'liKhtful  sense  of  humor.  [Laughter.] 
Mr  EASTLAND.  Now.  you  see.  Mad- 
am President.  See  how  he  takes  up  time. 
I  Laughter] 

What  is  happening,  truly — and  I  hope 
I  am  not  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — 
i-s  a  filibuster  against  a  vote  on  this 
measuie.  and  it  is  not  conducted  by 
southerners.  There  are  too  many  able 
Senators  who  know  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  who  will  uphold 
that  Constitution,  and  who  realize  that 
this  bill  cannot  be  enacted  into  law. 


Madam   President,   our  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  his  opening  remarks 
on   the   substitute   amendment   he   has 
offered  to  H.R.  1361.  raised  certain  issues 
that  go  far  beyond  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  so-called  literacy  stand- 
ard bill  that  will  be  applied  in  fixing  the 
qualifications  for  voters  to  participate  in 
the  elf  ction  of  national  oflBcers.    It  Is  my 
position  that  this  proposed  substitute  is 
wholly  and  completely  unconstitutional 
and  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  by  simple  legislation.    While  the 
proposed  legislation  is  confined  to  the 
narrow  question  of  contravening  existing 
or  prospective  literacy  qualifications  that 
are  established  or  might  be  established 
by  the  50  States,  the  principle  involved 
deeply  concerns   the  very   bottom   and 
foimdation  of  our  republican  form  of 
constitutional    Government — the    basic 
relationship  of  the  sovereign  States  to 
the  National  Government,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Federal  judicial  establish- 
ment  to  the   legislative   and   executive 
branches   of  the   Federal  Government, 
and  the  relationship  of  both  the  judicial 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government  to  the  States.    I  say  with 
all  the  sincerity  and  force  that  I  can 
command  that  the  fundamental  issue  in- 
volved is  whether  the  United  States  of 
America  will  survive  and  continue  under 
the  form  of  government  envisioned  by 
our  forefathers  and  now  delineated  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto,  or  whether  it  wiU  be  com- 
pletely transformed  and  perverted  into 
an  instnmient  of  power,  oppression,  and 
tyranny. 

The  majority  leader  said  in  his  re- 
marks: 

I  suggest  again,  therefore,  that  Members 
ponder  the  question  before  us  as  they  should 
any  other  issue  of  significance.  I  suggest 
that  they  ponder  it  not  only  in  the  light 
of  the  Senate's  capacity  to  prevent  rash 
change  but  also  in  the  light  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's wise  provision  for  change.  The  re- 
cent constitutional  history  of  this  Nation  Is 
most  pertinent  in  this  connection.  It  makes 
clear  that  progress  toward  the  equalization 
in  practice  of  the  ideals  of  human  freedom  on 
which  this  Nation  stands  will  not  be  halted 
indefinitely.  It  makes  clear  that  when  one 
road  to  this  end  falls,  others  will  unfold  as, 
indeed,  they  have  unfolded.  If  the  process 
is  Ignored  in  legislative  channels,  it  will  not 
necessarily  be  blocked  in  other  channels — • 
in  the  executive  branch  and  In  the  coiu-ts. 

So  said  the  majority  leader. 

First.  I  must  say.  Madam  President, 
that  I  full  well  appreciate  that  different 
individuals  can  sincerely  hold  different 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  progress  to- 
ward the  equalization  in  practice  of  the 
ideals  of  human  freedom  on  which  this 
Nation  stands.  If  equalization  of  ideals 
means  that  we  are  going  to  destroy  the 
individual,  his  individuality,  individual 
initiative  and  the  right  of  persons  to  live 
at  the  level  of  the  local  community  and 
within  the  several  States  free  from  the 
oppressive,  dictated  and  arbitrary  powers 
and  control  of  a  Federal  establishment, 
then  I  want  no  part  of  it.  I  hold  with 
Jefferson  that  those  who  are  governed 
best  are  those  who  are  governed  least, 
and  if  liberty  and  freedom  require  the 
subjection  of  an  individual  to  the  whims 
and  dictates  of  a  totalitarian  central 
government,  deliver  me  from  it. 


I  deny  that  either  the  executive  branch 
or  the  judicial  branch  of  our  Federal 
Government  has  any  statutory  or  con- 
stitutional right  or  power  to  take  the 
plain  and  simple  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
amendments  thereto  and  consider  the 
established  judicial  precedents  that  have 
existed  for  over  175  years  in  interpreting 
this  dociunent ;  overturn  the  precedents ; 
deny  the  simple  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  language  itself,  and  embark  on  a 
course  of  judicial  and  executive  tyranny 
with  the  pious  disclaimer  that  these  de- 
cisions, acts  and  orders  are  performed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  equalization  in 
practice  of  the  ideals  of  human  freedom 
on  which  this  Nation  stands. 

The  ideals  of  human  freedom  on  which 
this  Nation  stands  are  founded  upon  the 
political  position,  heritage  and  histo/y 
of  those  brave  and  courageous  people 
who  traveled  an  uncharted  sea.  settled 
this  vast  continent,  and  carved  this  great 
civilization  out  of  a  wilderness.  They 
are  the  sources  of  our  traditions.  Their 
blood  was  shed  to  make  possible  the  birth 
of  these  United  States;  and  it  was  a 
document  drafted  by  them  in  Philadel- 
phia that  constituted  the  charter  of  their 
liberties  and  set  forth  the  details  of  the 
forms  of  the  political  institutions  under 
which  they  wished  to  live.  If  we  do  not 
wish  today  to  live  under  a  charter  of 
government  such  as  they  drafted,  then 
we  should  abolish  or  change  the  Consti- 
tution— not  pervert  and  distort  it  out  of 
all  semblance  of  its  specific  meaning  and 
intent. 

With  sadness,  I  must  agree  with  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  in 
the  recent  constitutional  history  of  this 
Nation,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  infringed,  invaded,  and 
usurped  the  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent.  Congress  has 
from  time  to  time  vested  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  tho  Government  vast 
power  and  authority  to  exercise  prerog- 
atives that  are  fundamentally  in  their 
nature  legislative  powers.  Further,  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
through  the  use  of  Executive  orders,  has 
invaded  and  usurped  the  power  of  the 
legislative  branch  in  creating  rules  of 
law  and  conduct  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  statute  law  of  the  United 
States  and  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
remote  constitutional  authority. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  the  last  bastion  for  the  defense 
of  constitutional  government.  Far  from 
yielding  to  the  pressures  and  demands 
of  the  courts  and  the  Executive,  it  is  our 
duty  to  resist  on  every  side  the  encroach- 
ments on  our  power  and  prerogatives, 
and  to  begin  here  and  now  to  restore 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
proper  balance  of  power  between  the 
three  coordinate  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people 
thereof  in  preserving  to  them  all  powers 
that  were  not  specifically  delegated  to 
the  National  Establishment. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  is  laid  down, 
and  I  know  of  no  greater  service  that 
could  be  performed  for  all  the  people  of 
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tbe  X7nlt«d  States  than  that  we  here  and 
DOW  begin  to  turn  and  reverse  the  tide 
and  to  ■lilt  that  our  republican  form 
oi  government  shall  continue  to  operate 
and  exist  in  the  manner  and  form  that 
It  was  so  designed  to  operate  and  exist 
onder  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  Is  a  mockery  for  Congress  to  so  con- 
cern Itself  OTCT  any  federally  estalrfished 
right  to  vote,  when  nine  men  appointed 
for  life,  with  no  responsibility  to  the 
people  in  either  their  appointments  or 
teniire.  can  arrogate  unto  themselves  the 
power  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign  SUtes 
how  they  ahaH  conduct  their  internal  af- 
fairs, even  to  the  point  of  stepping  in 
and  overturning  the  established  consti- 
tutions and  laws  of  the  States  and  sit- 
ting down  with  a  slide  rule  and  dividinK 
peoi^  by  the  head  in  the  same  way  that 
a  ritllled  butcher  could  carve  meat.  This 
is  not  a  fancy — it  is  a  fact.  Not  only  has 
the  Supreme  Court  directed  the  inferior 
judges  in  the  Federal  judiciary  to  under- 
take the  task  of  remaking  States,  but 
also  it  has  advised  the  Judiciary  systems 
of  the  States  themsehres  that  it  is  now 
their  bounden  duty  under  the  US  Con- 
stitution to  put  the  courts  and  judges  in 
the  political  thickets.  aiKl  for  these  State 
conrts  and  judges  to  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  either  blackjacking  State  legisla- 
tures to  reapportion  or.  if  the  threat  and 
intimidation  fails,  do  it  themselves. 

Madam  President,  the  great  genius  of 
our  constitutional  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  ft  was  designed,  both  at  the  level  of 
the  National  Government  and  the  State 
goremments.  to  protect  the  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  right  of  the  individual  as 
against  actions  by  a  raw  majority  of  the 
people.  Are  we  to  define  liberty  and 
freedom  as  that  which  51  percent  of  the 
people  want,  as  opiposed  to  the  wishes  of 
49  percent  who  voted  on  the  other  side? 
If  the  Indiridual  is  to  be  given  a  number. 
and  the  numbers  are  going  to  be  added 
and  divided,  this  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  our 
system  of  government  is  perfect,  any 
more  than  anyone  has  ever  claimed  that 
courts  and  judges  render  perfect  justice 
under  the  law.  Only  the  Infinite  can  be 
Infallible,  but  by  and  large  we  have  right- 
ly claimed  that  we  have  a  better  form  of 
government  and  a  system  for  deciding 
cases  and  controversies  that  has  resulted 
in  giving  a  tietter  and  more  equitable 
form  of  justice  than  results  from  any 
other  device,  by  human  ingenuity.  I 
deny  that  nine  platonic  guardians  who 
sit  on  the  bench  of  the  US  Suprreme 
Court  have  any  more  infallibility  or  per- 
fection than  either  the  people  or  the 
elected  representatives  of  this  country. 
be  they  at  the  level  of  the  State  or  within 
the  National  Establishment. 

As  early  as  1936  a  U.S.  Senator,  speak- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  criticizing 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said : 

The  Supreme  Court  now.  In  effect,  fur  all 
practical  purposes,  la  a  continuous  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Another  Senator  said: 

This  means  that  120  million  arc  ruled  by 
5  BBcn. 


Today  he  can  amend  his  statement  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  say ; 

One  hundred  and  eighty  million  are  ruled 
by  ft»e  men.  and  I  am  one  of  them 

If  Ripley  himself  were  alive  today  and 
wanted  to  pose  one  of  the  most  incredible 
and  incredulous  '•believe  it  or  nots."  this 
would  be  the  one  for  him.  because  this 
statement  was  made  by  none  other  than 
Associate  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  of  Ala- 
bama when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
US.  Senate 

On  March  26.  1962.  Justice  Black 
joined  with  six  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench  to  render  a  deci- 
sion that  IS  the  culmination  of  the  loii^' 
line  of  cases  which  this  Court  has  previ- 
ously decided  destroying  and  usurping 
first  one  power  and  then  another  uncon- 
stitutionally invadiiig  and  weakening  tlie 
reserved  powers  of  the  States  in  first  one 
area  and  then  another,  and  lending  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  conspiracy  Uiat  is 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  and  destjuc- 
tion  of  our  system  of  (government  itself 
The  case  of  Baker,  et  al.  ajjainst  Carr  ls 
commonly  known  as  the  Tennessee  ap- 
portionment case,  and  In  this  case  for 
the  first  time  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  the  Federal  judiciary  had  an 
alleged  constitutional  authority  to  in- 
validate State  constitutions  and  statutes 
and  divide  the  representation  in  Slate 
ICKislatures  m  such  a  manner  and  form 
as  the  courts  might  deem  just  and 
equitable  m  the  premises. 

The  impact  of  this  decision  is  even 
now  revertierating  throughout  State 
after  State,  and  inevitably  the  ;udiciary 
in  both  the  State  and  Federal  depart- 
ments IS  being  drawn  into  the  heart  of 
the  pohtical  thicket  and  will  become  .so 
enmeshed  ^  partisan  power  politics  Uiat 
it  is  doubtful  If  the  courts  can  ever  be 
restored  to  the  point  of  dignity  and  con- 
fidence that  is  required  in  the  character 
of  a  judicial  system  that  was  envi.'^ioncd 
by  the  founders  of  this  Republic  and 
that  continued  down  to  the  change  in 
the  complexion  of  the  UJS  Supreme 
Court  In  the  late  1930  s. 

The  words  that  Mr  Justice  Harlan 
wrote  in  his  separate  dissenting  opinion 
m  the  Tennessee  case  will  be  prophetic 
He  said: 

In  conclusion.  U  l.s  appropriate  to  sav  that 
one  need  not  ai?r«e  an  a  cltlaen  with  what 
Tennessee  has  done  or  lalled  to  do  m  order 
to  deprecate.  a£  a  Judge  what  the  majority 
Is  doing  today  Those  obn^rvers  of  the  Court 
who  see  >t  primarily  as  the  la.st  refuife  for 
the  correction  of  all  Inequality  or  Injustice. 
no  matter  what  Its  nature  or  atiurce.  will 
no  doubt  applaud  thia  decision  and  lt,s  breaJc 
with  the  pMst.  Tliose  who  con&lder  Uiat  con- 
tinuing national  respect  for  the  Court's  au- 
thority depends  in  large  measure  up<in  its 
wise  exercise  of  self-restraint  and  discipline 
In  con»tlt\itlonal  adjudication,  will  view  the 
decision  with  deep  concern. 

Mr.  Ju.stice  Frankfurter  In  his  long 
dissenting  opinion,  with  which  Justice 
Harlan  joined,  said: 

The  Court  t<xl.iy  reverse*  a  uniform  course 
of  decision  eatabtlahed  by  a  doaten  ciUM>a.  In- 
cluding one  by  which  the  very  claim  now 
sustained  w;i.&  uiuLnlmou&Iy  rejected  only  5 
yeara  ago.      The   Impressive   body   of   rulings 


thus  cast  aside  reflected  the  equally  uniXorm 
course  uf  our  political  hlatory  regaxdlng  the 
relatlonahlp  between  population  and  Leglala- 
tive  representation — a  wholly  different 
mailer  from  denial  of  the  Iranchiae  to  In- 
dividuals because  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
scY  Such  a  nui&slve  repudiation  of  the 
experleiM:e  of  our  whole  paat  In  aaaertlng 
destructively  novel  judicial  power  demands 
a  detaUed  analysla  of  the  role  of  thla  Court 
m  ovir  coiLStitutional  scheme.  Dlarcgard  of 
inherent  limits  in  the  effective  eaardse  of  the 
Courts  Judicial  power  "  iK5t  only  preaages 
the  fuulity  of  Judicial  Intervention  In  the 
essentially  political  conOicx  of  forcea  by 
wlilch  the  relation  between  population  and 
representation  has  time  out  of  mind  been 
and  n<!W  la  determined.  It  may  well  Impair 
the  Court's  poeltlon  aa  the  ultimate  organ 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land"  in  that 
vast  range  of  legal  problema.  often  strongly 
entangled  in  popuhtr  feeling,  on  which  this 
Ourt  must  pronounce.  The  Courts  author- 
ity poeseased  neither  of  the  purve  nor  the 
sword  ultiniiitely  rests  m  sustained  public 
contidenie  in  Its  moral  sanction.  Such  feel- 
ii^g  must  be  nourlahed  by  tiie  Court's  com- 
plete d«>tachment.  In  fact  and  In  appwu-ance, 
from  poIlUcal  entanglements  and  by  absten- 
tion from  Injecting  itself  Into  the  dash  of 
political  forces  in  political  setUotnenta. 

No  language  that  I  can  employ  can 
HM^k  as  loud  and  as  forcefully  as  the 
words  from  these  two  dissenting  o|>in- 
ions  as  to  the  ultimate  result  thai  is 
Konig  to  flow  from  this  Tennessee  deci- 
tuon.  joined  m  by  six  of  the  nine  justices. 
The  sovereign  States  are  hereby  reduced 
to  the  status  of  automatons  who  mtist 
blindly  follow  the  voice  atid  direction  of 
Uie  Federal  judges,  regardless  of  what 
area  of  human  conduct  and  relationship 
in  either  the  political  or  social  field 
the  Court  chooses  to  direct  Its  attention 
The  day  is  coming  when  such  a  usurpa- 
tion of  power  on  U\e  part  of  nine  such 
men  must  and  will  be  repudiated. 

My  voice  has  been  raised  time  and 
time  again  in  viewing  with  alarm  both 
the  language  and  effects  of  decisions 
by  that  body  that  transgress  constitu- 
tional pruvciples,  established  precedents. 
and  threaten  fundamentally  the  basic 
.secuiity  of  oui-  country  from  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
from  without  and  within.  In  1958  I  had 
prepared  charts  and  statistics  concern- 
ing the  attitudes  and  decisions  of  In- 
dividual members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  cases  that  involved  one  aspect  or  an- 
other of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
The  rule  of  thumb  applied  to  determine 
the  results  of  the  survey  is  simple.  If 
the  decision  of  the  individual  judge  was 
m  favor  of  the  position  advocated  by  the 
Communist  Party,  or  the  Commiinist 
.sympathizer  involved  in  the  particular 
case.  It  was  scored  as  pro,  mea^ilng 
pro-Communist  If  the  judge's  decision 
was  contrary  to  this  position,  he  was 
.scored  as  con — or  contrary. 

Smce  1919  through  June  of  1961.  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  rendered  115  de- 
cisions involving  Communists  or  subver- 
sive activities  in  cases  where  the  position 
of  the  individual  judge  could  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  24  years — 1919  to  1942 — the  Court 
decided  only  11  cases  in  this  category. 
Of   these    11.    the   first   7   were  decided 
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against  the  Communist  position  and  in 
favor  of  the  Government. 

Since  1943  down  to  June  1961,  104 
cases  involving  communism  or  subver- 
sion have  been  decided  where  the  posl- 
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tlon  of  the  individual  judge  could  be 
ascertained. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  chart  containing  a  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  the  cases  to  which 


I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Supreme  Court  cases  involving  subversive  activities 
1  ■■.■„.l    Iro^  V..10  In  accordance  with  ,K>sUion  advocated  by  Comnmnlsts;  Con-vote  against  position  advocated  by  Communists;  Dnp-Juslice  did  not  participate  in  thus  casr] 


^knndrrman  v    VS.,  320  U.S.  118  (HK3) 

liridfd  V    Hiron.  JJC  I'.S.  136  (1M8) 

(•  >    V    /xv-fW,  328  U.P   303  (1(M«1 

.Xfir.-'iriiv    I'.S.,  338  U.S.  »66  (UK8)  » 

(•hrifloffel  V.  t'  S.  33S  U.S.  M  (1948) 

Itfnnuv    I' .S.  !«39  U.S.  162  (i960) 

Sto'ford  V    (•  .«.  339  U.S.  2fl8  (1980)  « 

r.v   V    /*rv«in.  339  U.S.  323  (1980)... 

('.V  V    Hmrkman.  339  U  8.  349  (1980) :. 

Amtrican  Comrauniro/totu  Auoc.  v.  Doud*.  339  U  S 

:\K2  19.'>0>  

Oivxnn  V    iHntdM.  339  U.S.  S4«  (1980)  •.. 

IH,iu  V     ('.«.  340  US    1.^9(1980) 

Hldu  V    V  .S-.  HO  U.S    3Si  (19.M) 

I'ogtrt  V.  VS..  340  U.S.  367  (19.M) 

(Irrrnde  v    Flection  hoard,  341  US   56  (1951)  • 

Joint  .inh' Faicul  Htfunti  OommUUi  v.  MeOratk,  341 

r  s  123  .iy.Mi 

SI.HH  V    IltQkland  h'ark  .KUnufarlunnt  Co  .  341  U  S 

:cr;.i»,sp     _ 

J)enuiiv     ('  .S- .  341  U  .'^    4(H(1951) 

(inriirr  v    Uoard  of  I'v'Jic  fi'orki  of  Jam  AngtUt,  341 
'■  .'J  7i« 'iy.".ii      /. 

lioilff  V    Hickardion.Ml  {'.a    Hl»il«.')l)> 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
from  1943  through  1953.  a  total  of  34 
cases  tn  the  described  (».tegory  were  con- 
I  i  aidered.  A  majority  of  the  Court  voted 
In  favor  of  the  position  advocated  by  the 
Communists  in  15  cases,  and  held  con- 
trary to  what  the  Communists  wanted  in 
19  cases. 

Earl  Warren  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
Chief  Justice  In  October  1953.  In  the 
7'2  years  since  he  has  been  Chief 
Justice,  the  Court  has  heard  the  enor- 
mous total  of  70  cases  or  more  in- 
volving Communist  or  subversive  activi- 
ties in  one  form  or  another.  Porty-si.K 
of  these  decisions  have  sustained  the 
position  advocated  by  the  Communist.s. 
and  24  have  been  to  the  contrary. 
^  In  regard  to  decMons  involving  sub- 

versive activities,  the  balance  of  power 
on  the  presently  constituted  Court  has 
been  frightfully  narrow.  Justice  Stew- 
art was  appointed  to  the  Court  in  Octo- 
ber 1958.  He  did  not  participate  In  any 
of  the  cases  contained  in  the  original 
tabulations.  He  has  participated  in  20 
of  the  decisions  ntrw  under  diacu.ssion 
since  that  time.  In  12  of  these  20  de- 
cisions, he  was  the  swing  man  in  a  5-4 
decision  contrary  to  the  position  advo- 


cated by  the  Communist  Party.  If  these 
12  de(UJiiorLs  had  been  on  the  "pro"  side. 
the  box  score  of  the  Warren  Court  would 
stand  at  58  pro -Communist  decisions 
and  only  12  taking  the  contrary  position. 

Now  let  me  turn  from  the  composite 
results  of  the  opinions  to  the  box  score 
registered  by  the  individual  judges 
Hugo  Black  is  the  senior  judge  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  has  been  on  the 
Court  since  Augu.st  1937.  As  to  cases 
involving  communism  or  subversive  ac- 
tivities, it  is  impossible  for  a  m^^n  to 
demonstrate  greater  consistency  than  he 
ha.s  evidenced.  Over  thi.s  .span  of  24 
years,  he  participated  m  102  deci.sions 
where  his  position  could  bo  ascertained 
He  supported  the  position  urged  upon 
the  Court  by  the  Communist  Party  or 
its  sympathizers  exactly  102  times  His 
support  of  decisions  contrary  to  the 
position  urged  by  the  Commun!.';t.<!  i.«; 
zero. 

Justice  Douglas  participated  in  a  total 
of  100  cases  Out  of  this  total  he 
reached  a  conclusion  favorable  to  the 
position  urged  by  the  Communists  97 
times  and  held  to  the  contrary  3  times 

Chiuf  Justice  Warren  participated  in 
65  decisions.  His  box  score  is  62  pro 
and  3  contrary. 


Justice  Brennan  has  participated  In  51 
cases.     His  score  is  49  pro  and  2  con. 

Justice  Frankfurter  participated  tn  a 
total  of  103  decisions.  His  record  re- 
veals M  rotes  pro  and  34  votes  con. 

Now  the  pendulum  swings  to  the 
judges  who  have  opposed  the  poaiUon 
urged  by  the  Ccmimunists  more  than 
they  have  supported  it.  Justice  Clark 
has  the  longest  record  of  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  position  favoring  com- 
munism or  subversive  activities.  Out  of 
a  total  of  82  opinions,  he  has  been  on 
the  pro  side  only  21  times  and  (Xjntrary 
61. 

Justice  Harlan's  decisions  total  65 — 
30  pro.  35  con. 

Justice  Wliittaker,  42  decisions — 12 
pro.  30  con. 

Justice  Stewart,  20  decisions.— 6  pro. 
14  (;on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Madam 
President,  that  the  chart  reflecting  the 
specific  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Couit  involving  subversive  activities, 
with  the  position  of  the  Individual 
judges  and  the  summary  of  their  pro 
and  con  votes,  be  inserted  In  the  Rccord 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator. 
so  that  we  may  have  his  view  clearly 
in  the  Rzcoro  whether  before  I  came  in. 
or  whether  he  will  do  so  now.  state  what 
specific  criterion  he  has  set  for  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  has  been  put 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  ask  who  sets  the 
criterion  that  these  are  pro  or  anti- 
Communist  decisions? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Any  lawyer  with  any 
sense  at  all  could  do  that.  Intelligent 
lawyers  have  done  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  the  Senator  tell 
us  who  the  lawyers  are  who  have  done 
that? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  my  staff  has 
done  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senators  staff? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator's  staff  is 
the  authority  for  the  criterion? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  No.  I  beheve  the 
record  speaks  for  Itself.  I  believe  the 
decisions  speak  for  themselves.  I  do  not 
want  to  argue  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  This  is  what 
the  record  shows.  I  know  it  might  dis- 
please the  Senator  from  New  York,  but 
the  record  shows  it.  The  test  was.  if  the 
decision  of  the  individual  judge  was  in 
favor  of  the  position  advocated  by  the 
Communist  Party  or  the  Communist 
sympathizer  involved  in  the  particular 
case,  it  was  scored  a  pro,  meaning  pro- 


Communist.  If  the  judge's  decision  was 
contrary  to  this  position,  it  was  scored 
as  a  con.  or  contrary  position. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Can  we  say.  therefore,  in 
all  fairness  that  it  is  the  Senator  him- 
self, then,  who  determined  that  stand- 
ard, in  the  Senator's  judgment? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  anybody 
with  any  intelligence.  Madam  President, 
must  realize  that  these  cases  speak  for 
themselves.  This  is  taken  from  the  doc- 
uments of  the  Government  of  uhe  United 
States.    It  is  a  public  record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  other  au- 
thority, other  than  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, then? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  no  other 
authority  than  the  official  record.  That 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment is  that  that  is  the  ofBcipl  record. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  the  official 
record.  It  is  the  record  that  has  gone 
into  the  Record  of  this  debate. 

This  is  the  grim  picture  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  aggregate  results  of  the  at- 
titudes and  predilections  of  both  the 
Individual  Judges  and  the  Court  as  a 
whole  on  issues  that  have  involved  the 
relationship  of  our  laws  with  activities 
and  manifestations  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  or  related  subversive  activi- 
ties within  this  country.  The  present 
balance  of  opinions  on  the  Court  is  such 
that  each  new  decision  beconres  a  grab 
bag  or  a  game  of  chance  as  to  which  way 
the  Court  will  go.  This  is  a  most  narrow 
balance  when  fundamentally  the  issue 
involved  i.s  the  .security  of  this  country 


and  Its  ability  to  protect  itself  from  the 
machinations  of  conmiunlsm. 

The  Court  must  be  restricted.  Unless 
it  IS,  it  will  not  only  snap  and  bite,  but 
will  tear  to  pieces  and  devour  constitu- 
tional go^-ernment. 

Illegitimate  and  unconstitutional  prac- 
tices get  their  first  footing  •  •  •  by  allent 
upproacbes  and  slight  devlatlonb  from  legal 
modes  of  procedure  (Boyd  v.  United  Statet, 
116  US    at  page  635). 

The  widespread  illegitimate  and  un- 
constitutional practices  of  today  got 
their  first  footing  by  deviations  from 
legal  modes  of  procedure,  deviations  In 
fields  and  areas  which  aroused  sympathy 
for  those  deviations  rather  than  criti- 
cism of  them. 

Deviations  were  of  no  concern  to  those 
who  were  not  harmed  by  them. 

When,  in  1944.  the  Court,  with  just  one 
Justice  dissenting — Smith  v.  AlltDright, 
321  US  649— dehberately  and  brazenly 
overruled  its  decision  of  a  few  years  be- 
fore and  nuUlfled  the  white  primary 
nominating  system  in  Texas,  people  of 
the  North  and  East  and  West  thought 
that  that  served  southerners  right;  why 
should  not  Negroes  vote  in  nominating 
primaries^  Overlooked  was  the  funda- 
mental principle:  The  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  political  pur];)Oses,  was 
in  that  presidential  election  year  invad- 
ing an  area  forbidden  to  It  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  theUnlted  States. 

Having  succeeded  in  this  flrst  stride. 
perceiving  that  most  people  would  wink 
at  deviations  when  they  thought  the  end 
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justified  the  means,  the  Court  took  an- 
other stride. 

With  only  one  Justice  dissentiner.  the 
Court  nullifled  one  of  its  TO-year-old 
decisions — Uali  v.  DeCutr.  »S  UjB.  485, 
1878 — and  held  that  a  VirKinia  statute 
relating  to  tbe  segregation  of  passengers 
according  to  color  was  a  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce. 

People  outside  of  the  South  were  not 
concerned  about  that.  Tacitly  they  said. 
Let  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern 
SUtes  worry  about  that.  Why  should 
not  Negroes  ride  on  biises  and  be  seated 
like  any  other  people?"  They  over- 
looked the  fundamental  principle.  They 
overlooked  the  fact  that  again  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  testing  Its  strength,  and 
finding  out  just  how  far  it  could  go  with- 
out interference. 

Having  learned  that  only  we  southern- 
ers seemed  much  disturbed  by  its  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  and  seeing  that  our  fears, 
and  that  our  expressions  of  our  fears 
could  be  drowned  out  by  slK)uts  of  "rac- 
ism "  and  "demogoguery"  and  aU  sorts 
of  name  calling,  and  being  aware  of  the 
election  returns  and  having  read  tbe  cen- 
sus reports,  a  couple  of  years  later  it  took 
another  step. 

For  years  it  had  been  held  that  agree- 
ments between  property  owners  restrict- 
ing sales  of  their  property  to  white  per- 
sons were  not  violative  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  principle  had  been 
firmly  established,  we  thought  that  the 
14  th  amendment  erected  no  shield 
against  mere  private  conduct,  however, 
discriminatory  or  wrongful— 334  U.S.  13. 
But  along  came  election  year  1948,  and 
on  May  3  of  that  year  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  while  these  restrictive  cov- 
enant agreements  were  perfectly  legal 
as  between  the  parties,  they  became  un- 
constitutional if  any  State  court  at- 
tempted to  enforce  them— 334  U.S.  1. 

The  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Intervened  as  a  friend  of 
the  Court  In  that  case,  and  helped  to 
induce  the  Court  to  decide  as  It  did. 

The  Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark  was  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
then.  On  August  24,  1949.  after  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  been  elected  In  Novem- 
ber 1948.  Mr.  Clark  became  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  still 
is.  He  was  one  of  the  six  who  partici- 
pated in  the  judgment  rendered  on 
March  26.  19«2. 

At  first,  many  people  could  not  seem  to 
understand  the  South's  distress  over  tlie 
1954  school  segregation  decision.  Again 
they  overlooked  or  Ignored  fundamental 
pnnciples — eternal  constitutional  veri- 
ties Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  and  all 
other  courts  which  had  passed  on  the 
question  had  held  that  the  fJeld  of  public 
education  was  one  reserved  to  the  States. 
These  United  States  had  given  their 
pledged  word  to  us.  We  believed,  as 
Justice  Black  recently  said  in  an  Indian 
case : 
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the  educaticKi  of  their  people  in  their 
schools  was  one  for  decision  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States.  We  be- 
lieved that  because  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court,  had 
said  so  in  1927 — Gong  Lum  v.  Rice.  275 
U.8.  91. 

We  believed  that,  and  in  our  belief  we 
spent  billions  of  our  people's  money  re- 
lying on  the  pledged  word  of  the  Nation 
to  Its  people.  Our  belief  was  not  well 
founded,  as  you  know. 

We  tried  to  say  that  if  the  pledged 
word  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
speaking  through  their  highest  judicial 
tribunal,  could  be  broken  In  one  respect, 
it  could  be  broken  in  any  respect,  and 
that  your  right.  Madam  President,  and 
my  right  to  worship,  to  speak,  to  write — 
that  every  one  of  our  constitutional 
rights — was  je<M>ardized  if  one  of  them 
could  be  swept  aside  by  five  men  at  any 
given  time. 

We  "deprecated"  them— as  Senators 
and  citizens — what  now,  belatedly,  Judge 
Harlan,  as  a  judge,  does. 

Where  was  this  deprecation  when  the 
Supreme  Court,  time  after  time,  in  year 
after  year,  constituted  itself  "as  the  last 
refuge  for  the  correction  of  what  any 
five  of  Its  members  at  a  given  time 
deemed  to  be  ine<iuality  or  injustice. 

Most  of  those  decisions  and  their  break 
with  the  past  were  applauded. 

Let  me  recount  a  few  of  them. 

There  was  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 347  UJS.  483. 

There  were  the  extensions  of  that 
ruling  which  purpcM-ted  only  to  nullify 
the  separate  but  ecfual  doctrine  as  it  ap- 
plied to  public  education.  Nevertheless, 
without  opinion  in  any  case  the  Court 
has  applied  It  to  swimming  pools,  mu- 
nicipal buses,  paries,  golf  courses.  The 
court  in  Brown  against  Topeka  had  said: 
In  the  field  of  public  education,  tbe  <loc- 
tiine  ot  "aeparate  but  equal"  haa  no  place. 

Without  even  deigning  to  tell  us  why, 
the  Court  has  universally  extended  and 
applied  that  repeal,  even  to  privately  op- 
erated businesses — Burton  v.  Wilming- 
ton Parking  Authority,  365  UJS.  715; 
Boynton  v.  Virginia,  364  U.S.  454. 

There  was  Thompson  v.  City  of  Louis- 
ville, 362  U.S.  199.  and  the  inntunerable 
cases  in  which  the  Court  has  constituted 
itself  as  the  supervisor  of  judicial  proc- 
esses of  every  State. 

Now  we  turn  again  to  Baker  against 
Carr.  We  are  supposed  to  live  under  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men,  and  the 
law  covering  the  question  involved  in  the 
Tennessee  apportionment  case  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  established  when 
Colegrove  v.  Green,  328  U.S.  549.  was  de- 
cided in  1946.  "ITie  three  judge  court 
composed  of  Judges  Martin.  Boyd  and 
Miller,  all  Termesseeans,  thought  that  it 
was.  because  they — 179  P.  Supp.  824 — 
said: 


Crent  n.itions  like  great  men  should  keep 
their  word. 

We  believed  that  the  United  States  of 
America  would  keep  its  word  to  us.  We 
believed  that  it  was  firmly  established  as 
a  corollary  to  the  written  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  that  the  matter  of 


The  question  of  the  distribution  of  politi- 
cal strength  for  legislative  purposes  has  been 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  numerous  occasions.  Protn  a  re- 
new of  these  decisions  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Federal  rule  as  enunciated 
and  affiled  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  that 
the  Federal  courts  whether  from  a  lack  of 
jurisdiction  or  from  tbe  inapproprlateness 
of  the  subject  matter  for  judicial  considera- 


tion will  not  intervene  in  eases  oX  thW  type 
to   compel    legislative   reapportionment. 

Ten  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  dted  to  sui^xHt  this  eondusion  of 
law.  First  among  them  was  Coiegrxne 
V.  Green,  328  U.S.  549.  Also  there  was 
MacDougall  v.  Green,  335  UJS.,  and  Rad- 
ford V.  Gary.  352  UjS.  991. 

That  was  no  answer  then,  and  is  no 
answer  now  to  what  Justice  Frankfurter 
had  said  in  his  opinion  in  the  Colegrove 
case  regarding  elections  at  large: 

Of  course  no  ccHirt  can  afBrmatlvely  remap 
the  minoia  dlstrlcte  so  as  to  bring  tbem  more 
In  conformity  with  the  atandards  of  fairness 
for    a    representative    system.     At    beat    we 
could    only    declare    the    existing    electoral 
system  Invalid.    The  result  would  be  to  leave 
Illinois  undistrlcted  and  to  bring  Into  op- 
eration, if  the  IlllnoU  Legialaticre  cboae  not 
to  act,  tbe  choice  of  Members  for  tbe  House 
of   Represenutlves    on    a    statewide    ticket. 
The  last  stage  may  be  worse  tban  the  flrst. 
The   upshot   of   judicial   action   may  defeat 
the  vital  political  principle  which  led  Con- 
gress more  than  a  hundred  yean  ago  to  re- 
quire districting.     This  regnlretnent,  in  the 
language  of  Chancellor  Kent,  "was  recom- 
mended by  tbe  wisdom  and  joatloe  d  giving 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  local  ■abdlvlslons  of 
tbe  people  of  each  State,  a  due  tnflueiMse  in 
the   choice  o£  representatives  ao  as  not  to 
leave   the  aggregate  minority  of  the  people 
in  a  State,  though  approaching  perhaps  to 
a  majority,  to  be  wholly  orerpowered  by  tbe 
combined  action  ot  the  numerical  majortty, 
without  any  voice  whatever  in  the  national 
councils"    (p.  553). 

Those  who  speak  so  lightly  <rf  Sections 
at  large  might  think  on  those  wtyrds  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  and  think  of  what  an 
election  of  Representatives  at  large 
would  mean  in  Illinois,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  even  Georgia,  with  their 
heavy  concentrations  of  population. 
They  might  think,  too.  of  what  an  elec- 
tion of  Senators  at  large  would  mean 
with  State  lines  disregarded.  Five  States 
would  probably  be  well  represented,  and 
45  not  at  all. 

The  fallacy  of  the  position  of  at  least 
four  of  the  majority  in  this  Tennessee 
case  follows  the  fallacy  appearing  in 
Justice  Black's  dissent  in  the  case  of 
Colegrove  against  Green.  If  a  voter 
lives  in  a  congressional  district  having 
a  population  of  900,000  and  another 
voter  lives  in  a  congressional  district 
having  a  population  oi  112.000,  the 
former  suffers  no  discrimination  as  to 
any  voting  right,  despite  tbe  fact  that 
Mr.  Justice  Black  thought  that  in  such 
a  situation — 

Such  a  gross  inequality  In  tbe  voting 
power  •  •  •  Irrefutably  dononstrata  a 
complete  lack  at  effort  to  make  an  equitable 

apportionment  (328  n.S.  560) . 

The  right  at  an  Am«-ican  citizen  to 
representation  in  the  American  Congress 
stems  fnxn  the  Constitatkm  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  has  only  such 
rights  as  the  Constitution  or  some 
amendment  thereto  gives  him. 

The  right  of  an  An^erican  citizen  to 
representation  in  his  State  legislature 
is  only  such  as  the  constitution  of  his 
State  gives  him,  provided  only  that  his 
rights  shall  not  be  affected  by  his  race 
or  color  or  sex. 

The  right  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  of  an  American  citizen  residing  in 
any  one  of  them,  to  representation  in 
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the  HouM  of  Representatives  was  Ini- 
tially determined  by  article  I.  section  2. 
paragraph  3.  of  the  Constitution.  After 
the  War  for  Southern  Independence, 
that  paragraph  was  altered  by  section 

2  of  the  14th  amendment.  The  appel- 
lants' rights  were  said  to  rest  on  section 
1  of  that  amendment;  to  wit.  that  no 
State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  But  the  very  next  section  Is 
the  only  basis  upon  which  any  State  or 
any  person  in  a  State  can  claim  any  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  represented  in 
Congress.  That  constitutional  provision 
is  that  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers.  If  there 
are  437  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaenUtives.  to  be  divided  among  50 
States  having  a  population  of  180  mil- 
lion,  a   State   having   a   population   of 

3  million  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
three  one-hundred-and-eightieths  or 
one-sixtieth  of  those  Representatives. 
That  is  the  sum  total  of  the  State's  con- 
stitutional right.  A  fortiori,  no  citizen 
of  a  State  can  have  a  greater  constitu- 
tional right.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
Smiley  v.  Holm,  285  U.S.  355.  nor  of  the 
statute  codified  as  title  2.  section  2a. 
United  States  Code,  the  validity  of  which 
has  never  been  confirmed.  (See  171  F. 
2d  986;  339  US.  182.  Dennis  v  United 
States.) 

The  right  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  re- 
siding in  any  one  of  them,  to  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
was  initially  determined  by  article  I. 
section  3,  paragraph  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  now  determined  by  amend- 
ment 17 : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
compoaed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof  for  6  years  and 
each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote 

It  makes  not  the  slightest  difference 
in  a  State's  constitutional  rights  to  the 
Senators,  or  in  whatever  constitutional 
right  any  citizen  of  a  State  may  have  in 
that  respect,  that  both  of  those  Senators 
may  be  from  the  same  block  in  the  same 
street. 

I  have  said  that  the  right  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  with  respect  to  his  State 
legislature  is  only  such  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  his  State  gives  him.  provided  only 
that  his  rights  shall  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  his  race,  color,  or  sex — Smith 
V.  Blackwell.  34  P.  Supp.  989.  afBrmed  115 
P  2d  186;  Tedesco  v.  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 43  So.  2d  514,  339  U.S.  940. 

All  of  the  States  had  governments 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  In 
all.  the  people  participated  to  some  ex- 
tent, through  their  representatives 
elected  in  the  manner  specially  provided. 
These  governments  the  Constitution  did 
not  change.  They  were  accepted  pre- 
cisely as  they  were,  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  presumed  that  they  were  such  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  States  to  provide. 
Thus  we  have  urmaistakable  evidence  of 
what  was  republican  in  form,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  employed  in  ar- 
ticle rv.  section  4  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is  this  clause  which  expresses  the  full 
limit  of  national  control  over  the  internal 


affairs  of  the  State — South  Carolina  v. 
United  States,  199  U.S.  454. 

The  14th  amendment  added  nothing 
to  the  national  control  ever  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  SUte  so  far  as  a  citizen's 
right  to  representation  is  concerned.  In- 
deed, until  the  recent  change  in  notions 
by  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
could  safely  have  been  said  that  it  added 
nothing  to  the  national  control  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  State,  so  far  as  a 
citizen's  right  to  vote  was  concerned. 

That  that  is  a  truism  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1875  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  14th  amendment 
did  not  require  a  State  to  permit  women 
to  vote — Afjrior  v.  Happersett.  21  Wall. 
175.  It  was  not  until  the  adoption  of 
the  19th  amendment  in  1920,  a  half  cen- 
tury after  the  ratification  of  the  14th, 
that  female  citizens  received  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote. 

If  the  14th  was  not  intended  to  give 
a  female  citizen  the  right  to  vote,  and 
was  not  sufficiently  broad  in  its  terms  so 
to  do.  certainly  it  could  have  no  legal, 
constitutional  effect  on  the  question  at 
issue  in  the  Tennessee  case. 

Long  after  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  had  for 
adjudication  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"legislatures"  as  used  in  article  V  of  the 
Constitution. 

Of  it.  the  Court  said : 

That  was  not  a  term  of  uncertain  meaning 
when  Incorporated  Into  the  Constitution 
What  It  meant  when  adopted  It  still  means 
for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  A  legisla- 
ture was  then  the  representative  b<xly  which 
made  the  laws  of  the  people  The  term  Is 
often  used  In  the  Constitution  with  this 
evident  meaning  iHawke  v  Smith.  No  1. 
253  US   221,  227  (  1920l    I 

How  that  representative  body  was  to 
be  composed,  how  selected,  how  appor- 
tioned was  not  changed  by  the  14th 
amendment. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  eight  judges,  there  were  54 
pages  in  the  so-called  opinion  of  the 
court  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Justice  Douglas  concurred  with  10  psiges; 
Justice  Clark  wrote  a  separate  concur- 
rence of  12  pages,  plus  3  of  tables.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  concurred  in  2  pages  or  so. 
The  Chief  Justice  and  Justice  Black  con- 
curred without  writing.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, with  whom  Mr  Justice  Harlan 
joined  in  dissenting,  wrote  4  pages,  and 
then  Justice  Harlan  wrote  a  separate 
dissent  of  19  pages.  No  one  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  majority  of  six  Judges 
had  in  their  minds.  They  only  cried 
havoc,  and  sowed  a  wind  that  was  soon 
to  reap  a  whirlwind.  In  both  State  and 
Federal  jurisdictions  courts  will  be  en- 
meshed in  the  political  thicket  of  appor- 
tionment for  years  to  come  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  give  back  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people  those  precious  and 
basic  rights  not  only  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution,  but  also 
which  were  reserved  forever  by  ..hose  who 
entered  into  the  original  compact  and 
who  delegated  only  certain  specific  and 
enumerated  powers  to  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment. 

As  violently  as  I  am  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  the  presently  pending  lit- 
eracy standard  bill,  I  must  say,  in  all 
candor,  that  it  is  of  small  concern  con- 


sidering the  more  far-reaching  and  basic 
issues  which  confront  the  people  of  this 
country  today.  The  political,  economic. 
and  social  growth  and  development  of 
this  country  was  achieved  without  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  act- 
ing as  a  superlegislature  and  arrogating 
unto  itself  powers  and  rights  not  granted 
under  the  Constitution  and  involving 
areas  wherein  it  has  no  constitutional 
authority  to  act.  This  growth  and  de- 
velopment was  not  achieved  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  this  country  seizing  vmto 
Itself  the  power  to  legislate  through  Ex- 
ecutive orders  and  using  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  an  instrument  to  interfere 
with  and  influence  the  action  of  our 
courts  through  amicus  curiae  appear- 
ances in  cases  and  controversies  not  In- 
volving the  U.S.  Government.  When  this 
debate  is  closed  and  the  presently  pend- 
ing substitute  amendment  is  defeated. 
this  Senate  and  the  Congress  should  turn 
its  attention  to  more  important  con- 
siderations, and  none  can  be  more  im- 
]X)rtant  than  the  taking  of  proper  steps 
to  curb  and  to  restrain  the  Judicial 
branch  of  this  Government  from  its 
present  heedless  and  headlong  course 
and  to  see  that  the  executive  branch 
performs  only  those  functions  which  It 
is  entitled  to  perform  by  statutory  au- 
thorization from  this  Congress. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  Is  again 
confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  long 
debate  on  the  alleged  issue  of  proposed 
"Civil  right*"  legislation.  At  least  it 
can  be  said  about  the  presently  proposed 
bill  that  it  is  new  and  unique.  We  will 
not  be  required  to  go  over  the  ground 
that  has  been  plowed  time  and  time 
again  in  past  debates. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  by  an  act  of 
Congress  the  constitutions  and  laws  of 
the  50  States  of  the  Union  be  restricted 
in  regard  to  voter  qualifications  by  an 
arbitrary  rule  of  thumb  fixed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  so-called  literacy  requirements,  and 
that  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  at  least 
21  States  be  nullified,  abrogated,  or  sup- 
plemented in  their  presently  enacted 
form. 

Few  measures  have  ever  been  proposed 
in  the  Senate  that  were  more  basically 
and  patently  unconstitutional  than  is 
this  bill  "to  protect  the  right  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections  free  from  arbitrary 
discrimination  by  literacy  tests  or  other 
means."  It  would  contravene  the  divi- 
sion of  powers  set  forth  in  the  Consti- 
tution, in  article  I  and  article  III.  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  entire  portion  of  section  1  of  the 
bill  represents  the  legislative  perform- 
ance of  a  Judicial  function.  In  that  it 
attempts  to  make  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  on  matters  which  are 
clearly  controversies  that  must,  under 
our  system,  be  determined  under  article 
III,  which  provides: 

The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases.  In  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  Unit«d  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority. 

The  whole  purpose  of  section  1  of  the 
proposed  bill  is  to  establish  a  predicate 
which  will  form  no  part  of  the  organic 
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law  of  the  statute?,  of  the  United  States, 
but  which  must  be  set  forth  in  detail  to 
give  any  slight  degree  of  credence, 
validity,  or  constitutionality  to  the  lan- 
nua^se  of  the  new  statute  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  enacted.  This  attempted 
ixcrcise  in  factfinding  is  a  gross  invasion 
of  the  judicial  processes. 
Section  Kai  provides: 

Congress  finds  that  it  Is  essential  to  our 
form  of  governmen'-  that  all  qualified  citl- 
/t  IIS  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  choice  of  elected  offlclals. 

This  country  has  managed  to  survive, 
develop,  and  prosper  during  the  175 
years  of  its  existence  without  any  such 
alleged  finding  being  required  on  the 
pari  of  Congress  Ui  insure  the  continua- 
tion and  existence  of  our  form  of  gov- 
eriunent.  Basically,  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  country  has  resulted 
from  a  form  of  government  that  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Establishment  cer- 
tain specific  poweis  and  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people  all  other  powers 
not  so  specifically  delegated.  The  es- 
tablishment of  qualifications  for  citizens 
to  have  the  oppo:-tunity  to  participate 
in  the  choice  of  elt?cted  officials  not  only 
was  within  the  residual  powers  retained 
by  the  States  and  the  people,  but  also 
was  specifically  written  into  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  itself  as  being  basic 
to  the  form  of  government  that  was  es- 
tablished. When  article  I.  section  2,  was 
drafted,  it  meant  and  was  intended  to 
mean  when  it  was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution the  same  thing  that  it  meaixs 
today,  that — 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualincatlnns  r?qulslte  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. I 

When  the  time  came  to  make  a  basic 
chauk'e  in  the  oriianal  charter  and  the 
people  were  perm.tted  to  vote  directly 
for  Members  of  the  Senate  in  addition 
to  Members  of  the  House,  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  reiter- 
ated, insofar  as  the  election  of  Senators 
was  concerned: 

The  elect<>rs  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qtiauncatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
nK»st  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture.'; 

For  this  Conpref-s  to  attempt  to  find 
that  it  is  essential  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  transgress  not  only  the  Con- 
Mitution  of  the  United  States  but  also 
the  experience  of  history  shocks  both 
sense  and  reason.  The  truth  is  that 
when  one  stands  on  the  floor  and  waves 
what  is  purpnarted  to  be  an  issue  involv- 
inp  civil  rights,  sense  and  reason  go  out 
the  window.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  the  ultimate  survival  of  our  country 
and  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  than  the 
preservation  of  both  the  form  and  the 
fabric  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment as  established  by  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  this  Congress  has 
neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  make 
such  a  flnding  as  is  included  in  1(a)  of 
the  proposed  bill. 

Section  1(b)  provides: 
Congre.ss   further   finds   that   the   right   to 
vote   In   Federal    elections  should    be  main- 


tained free  from  discrimination  and  other 
corrupt  influence. 

Both  the  civil  and  criminal  statutes  of 
the  United  States  are  filled  with  a  vast 
arsenal  of  legislative  enactments  de- 
signed solely  and  alone  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  that  class  of  citizens  en- 
compassed In  the  language  of  the  15th 
amendment  from  being  denied  or 
abridged  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Tools  not  only  are  available  to  in- 
dividuals, per  se,  to  protect  themselves 
from  being  denied  or  abridged  the  right 
to  vote  by  the  United  States  or  any  State, 
but  also  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  been  clothed  with  the 
power  to  act  as  both  the  guardian  and 
advocate  of  this  class  and  see  that  the 
right  of  this  class  of  citizens  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Nothing  could  be  more  sur- 
plusage nor  more  meaningless  than  this 
proposed  finding  for  Congress  to  make. 
Mada<n  President.  I  propose  to  finish 
my  argiiment  later  in  the  debate,  but  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  I  yielded  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  and  after  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  concludes,  that  the  Senate 
then  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Mississippi  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me.  As  I  am 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  pending  bill, 
I  believe  it  desirable  that  I  should  state 
for  the  public  record  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  which  would  require  all  of  the 
States  to  permit  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  for  candidates  for 
Federal  oflQce.  whether  in  a  primary  or  in 
a  general  election,  provided  the  citizen 
of  the  United  States  had  completed  six 
grades  of  education  in  the  public  school 
system  or  its  equivalent  in  a  recognized 
private  school. 

First,  I  wish  to  develop  the  need  for 
the  proposed  legislation.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  well  known  that  in  certain 
States  of  the  Union  so-called  literacy 
requirements  of  State  legislation  have 
been  utilized  for  the  purpKJse  of  denying 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  their  race  or  color. 
That  fact,  widely  known  for  many  years, 
has  been  documented  in  recent  reports 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Those 
reports  have  been  available  to  Members 
of  this  body  and  have  been  referred  to 
from  time  to  time  in  the  present  debate. 
I  quote  only  a  very  few  of  the  more  out- 
standing findings  of  the  Commission 
made  after  extensive  hearings  and  In- 
vestigation. I  quote  from  a  report  of 
the  Commission: 

Substantial  numbers  of  Negro  citizens  are. 
or  recently  have  been,  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  grounds  of  race  or  color  In  about 
100  counties  in  8  Southern  States. 


That  statement  appears  on  page  135 
of  the  1961  report  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  further  f otmd : 

A  common  technique  of  discriminating 
against  would-be  voters  on  racial  grounds 
InvolveB  the  discriminatory  application  of 
legal  qualifications  for  voters.  Among  the 
qualifications  used  in  this  fashion  are  re- 
quirements that  the  voter  he  able  to  read  and 
write,  that  he  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  that  he 
be  able  to  calculate  his  age  to  the  day,  and 
that  he  be  of  "good  character." 

That  statement  appears  on  page  137 
of  the  1961  report. 

It  must  be  clear  that  registrars  or 
other  offlclals  of  the  voting  precincts 
under  legislation  of  that  sort  are  able, 
if  they  so  desire,  to  discriminate  against 
citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ground  of  race  or  color.  The  Commis- 
sion has  found  that  what  they  can  do 
under  such  legislation  they  have  done 
extensively  in  100  counties  in  8  South- 
ern States. 

As  another  example,  in  one  coimty  a 
Federal  district  Judge  found  that  six 
Negro  applicants,  two  of  whom  had  mas- 
ter's degrees  from  recognized  univer- 
sities, five  of  whom  had  bachelor's 
degrees  from  recognized  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, and  one  of  whom  had  1  year 
of  college  training,  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
not  read  Intelligently  or  write  sections  of 
the  State  constitution.  That  statement 
appears  at  page  116  of  the  Senate 
hearings. 

As  another  example,  a  Negro  school- 
teacher was  rejected  when  she  appeared 
to  register  or  to  vote  because  in  reading 
a  long  passage  aloud,  she  pronounced  the 
word  "equity"  as  though  it  were  spelled 
"eequity,"  with  two  "e's"  instead  of  one. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  will  perhaps 
recall  incidents  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
of  Senators  taking  at  least  equal  liber- 
ties with  the  English  language  and  its 
pronunciation. 

The  incident  to  which  I  referred  ap- 
pears in  the  hearings  on  page  262. 

As  another  example,  on  six  occasions 
Negro  applicants  alleged  that  they  were 
rejected  because  they  did  not  answer 
questions  to  the  registrar's  satisfaction. 
Among  such  questions  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

What  does  "create"  mean?  Who  was  the 
Creator?  Do  you  know  how  you  were  born? 
Are  all  people  born  alike?  Waa  I  bprn  like 
Queen  Elizabeth?  When  God  made  you  and 
President  Elsenhower,  did  he  make  both  of 
you  the  same? 

It  occurs  to  me  that  these  questions 
raise,  in  addition  to  Interesting  problems 
of  physiology,  various  problems  of  phi- 
losophy, which  are  well  beyond  my  ca- 
pacity to  answer  definitively,  and  which, 
I  suspect,  should  not  in  a  properly  ad- 
ministered voting  precinct  be  required 
to  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
registrar  as  a  condition  to  the  right  to 
register  to  vote. 

This  incident  appears  on  page  33  of 
the  1961  report. 

Finally,  a  witness  from  Red  River 
Parish,  La.,  testified  that  the  registrar 
asked  him  certain  questions  concerning, 
"I  believe,  In  the  Constitution,  about 
habeas  corpus.  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
was  speedy  trial,  you  know,  been  In  jail 
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and  70U  want  to  get  a  hearing,  he  asked 
for  ciMedy  trlaL  He  said.  Well,  that 
wasn't  quite  It.' " 

His  application  to  register  was  denied. 

This  appears  at  pa«e  59  of  the  report. 

Perhaps  after  practicing  law  for  more 
than  35  rears.  I  could  come  forth  with  a 
better  definition  of  habeas  corpus  than 
that,  but  I  submit  that  it  would  not  be 
much  better.  I  suggest  that  even  under 
the  stringent  literacy  test  imposed,  the 
applicant  made  a  good  enough  answer 
to  permit  a  fairminded  registrar  to  reg- 
ister the  applicant  and  allow  him  to  vote. 

So  much  for  the  need  for  this  proposed 
legislation. 

I  turn  now  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  pending  proposal  meets  that 
need  In  a  wise  and  reasonable  manner. 
I  conclude  that  It  does.  It  has  been 
argued  In  the  debate  with  great  ability 
and  conviction  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  among 
others,  that  the  bill  Is  unwise  because  we 
cannot  by  legislation  enfranchise  those 
who  either  do  not  wish  to  be  enfran- 
chised because  they  will  not  exercise  the 
franchise,  or  those  whom  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  local  population  do  not 
wish  to  see  enfranchised,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  take  drastic  action  to  Insure 
that  the  franchise  is  not  granted  to  such 
people. 

The  able  Senator  from  Florida  quoted 
examples  of  substantial  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  Negro  voting  in  Florida, 
where  there  is  neither  a  poll  tax  nor  a 
literacy  test.  He  Indicated  that  there 
was  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  a  major- 
ity of  the  Negro  population  In  Florida 
would  vote.  He  attributed  that  condi- 
tloo  to  two  factors:  First,  Indifference; 
second,  the  existence  In  a  few  counties 
In  the  State  of  Florida  of  an  unf  ortimate 
atmosphere  of  antagonism  between  the 
races,  which,  he  felt,  prevented  Negroes 
from  registering  to  vote,  which  con- 
dition he  hoped  In  due  course  would  be 
eliminated  from  those  areas,  as  it  had 
been  In  the  rest  of  the  State. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  legal  situa- 
tion In  Florida  as  described  by  the  able 
Senator  is  entirely  satisfactory'  and  one 
to  which  I  can  take  no  present  excep- 
tion. My  point  is,  however,  that  what  is 
true  in  Florida  is  not  true  in  many  other 
States,  and  that  the  basic  legal  condi- 
tion under  which  all  States  should 
operate  Is  one  In  which  no  artificial  re- 
strictions are  imposed  on  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  register 
and  vote  by  reason  of  their  race  or 
color;  and  that  this  requirement  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  one 
which,  in  view  of  the  facts  found  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  well 
known  throughout  the  country  before 
they  were  so  elaborately  and  ably  docu- 
mented, imposes  a  duty  on  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  legal  disparities  which 
now  exist  in  States  where  the  100 
counties  are  located,  and  where  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  being  denied 
the  privileKes  and  Immunities  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

So  I  conclude  upon  this  polnt^as  I 
bewan.  that  the  proposed  legislaaSn  is 
wj.se.  ir 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  finally,  as 
to  whether  the  legislation  is  constitu- 


tional. If  it  is  needed — and  I  suggest 
that  it  is — and  if  it  is  wise — and  I  bcheve 
it  is — in  my  Judgment  Congress  should 
adopt  it  and  send  It  for  signature  to  a 
President  who  is  prepared  to  sign  It, 
unless  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  the 
proposed  legislation  Is  uivconstitutlonal. 

I  turn  now  to  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality. It  must  be  apparent  from  the 
debate  to  date  that  able  lawyers  are  in 
disagreement  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  legislation  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In 
the  CoNGRissioNAL  RECORD  for  yesterday 
I  have  read  the  comments  of  two  very 
able  Senators  who  are  also  able  lawyers, 
appearing  In  connection  with  the  effort 
of  the  majority  leader  to  obtain  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  to  limit  debate 
on  the  pending  business.  These  were 
comments  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  TMr.  Robertsok], 
both  of  whom  stated  that  the  unconsti- 
tutionahty  of  this  provision  was  very 
clear. 

With  deep  regret.  I  must  differ  with 
the  legal  opinion  of  my  respected  col- 
leagues. I  suggest  to  them  and  to  my 
other  good  friends  in  the  Senate  who 
contend  so  ably  and  strenuously  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  unconstitutional, 
that  most,  if  not  all  of  them — and  I  do 
not  charge  all  of  them — are  very  much 
Inclined  to  discuss  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  legislation  as  though  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
drafted  by  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
approved  by  enough  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  States  to  bring  It  into  effect, 
had  never  been  changed. 

I  submit  that  their  argument  proceeds 
not  only  without  giving  proper  weight  to 
the  first  10  amendments,  but  by  prac- 
tically ignoring  the  Civil  War  amend- 
ments, especially  the  14th  and  15th.  We 
who  rest  our  case  on  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  are  of  the 
legal  view  that  those  amendments  re- 
moved any  doubt  whatever  which  might 
have  arisen  under  the  original  Constitu- 
tion as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
pending  measure.  Certainly,  able  law- 
yers who  are  not  Members  of  this  body 
have  spoken  clearly  in  support  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  engage  in  an  elab- 
orate or  detailed  legal  argument  on  the 
question  of  constitutionality,  but  I  point 
out  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  on  a  legal 
question  is  entitled  to  great  weight  in 
this  body.  It  may  not  be  binding.  Even 
in  my  brief  stay  in  this  body.  I  have  par- 
ticipated with  other  Senators  In  voting 
for  legislation  which  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  felt  was  lesally 
unwise  or  even  unconstitutional.  Nev- 
ertheless. I  believe  the  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  executive  arm  of  the  Government 
is  entitled  to  have  his  opinion  treated 
with  great  weight  in  this  body.  This 
must  be  particularly  true  when  we  con- 
sider that  that  opinion  Is  not  only  his 
own  opinion  as  an  individual  lawyer,  but 
is  al-so  buttressed  by  the  views  of  a  large 
group  of  able  attorneys,  most  of  whom 
are  not  emotionally  involved  m  the  polit- 
ical, sociological,  or  even  economic 
aspects  of  the  proposed  legislation,  but 


are  advising  their  chief  purely  on  the 
basis  of  their  objective  opinion  as  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  sworn  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

At  page  264  of  the  hearings,  the  Attor- 
ney General  said: 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  con- 
Btitutlonul    busts    for    the    propoced    leglcU- 

Uun. 

I  interpolate  that  he  is  talking  about 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

We  have  gone  Into  the  matter  with  great 
c&re  and  thoroughocai.  •  •  •  But  the  eaecn- 
tlal  constltutlooal  b*sls  for  the  proposed 
leglslatloa  is  re«Uy  quite  simple. 

On  their  face  and  as  a  matter  at  history. 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  are  an 
afflrmatlve  grant  of  power  to  Congreaa  to 
enart  legislation  to  guarantee  the  rights 
protected  by  these  amendments,  IncludlDg 
principally  the  right  to  vote. 

I  stress  the  phrase  "Including  prin- 
cipally the  right  to  vote."  The  Attor- 
ney General  continues: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  bill  is  valid  un- 
der that  grant  of  power. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  he 
heads.  Is  buttressed  by  the  opinion  of 
Dean  Erwin  Griswold.  of  the  HArvard 
Law  School,  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  speaking  for  himself  and 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission: 

In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  Ot  the 
Commission,  the  proposed  legislation  meets 
the  test  oi  constitutionality. 

That  statement  appears  on  page  117 
of  the  hearings. 

Dean  Griswold,  it  should  be  noted, 
making  clear  that  he  was  speaklnc  for 
himself  as  a  lawyer  and  for  tb«  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  not  as  the  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  baaed  his 
argument  on  the  14th  and  15lh  amend- 
mients,  with  wiUch  all  Senators  are 
familiar,  and  which  I  do  not  need  to 
read  into  the  Rxcoid.  However,  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Rxcou>  section  1 
of  the  14th  amendment,  because  it  seems 
to  me  to  make  this  question  very  clear. 
I  quote  section  1  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment; 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  "f  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abrldfce  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  uf  the  United  States. 

I  shall  not  read  the  remainder  of  the 
section,  although  it  is  pertinent  and  rele- 
vant; but  I  stress  that  the  people  In  100 
counties  In  8  States  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  A.s  citizen.s  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  thereof,  without  a  doubt; 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
privileges  and  Immunities  is  the  right  to 
vote  on  an  equal  basis  with  every  other 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  race  or  color. 

My  view,  the  view  of  Dean  Griswold. 
and  the  view  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Hun  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  present  proposed 
legislation,  find  substantial  support  In 
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decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.     I  shall  cite  only  three. 

Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election 
Board,  360  U.S.  45.  page  53,  decided  in 

1959.  states: 

Of  courr*.  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  its  face, 
HKiy  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dls- 
cnmlnatlon  which  the  15th  amendment  was 
de.sl^;ned   to  uproot. 
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The  provision  of  the  15th  amendment 
which  I  did  not  read  into  the  Record 
earlier  is  this: 

SEmoN  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
Stiite  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

In  the  Lassiter  case,  there  was  no  flnd- 
ins  of  such  discrimination;  but  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Senate,  represented  not 
only  in  the  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  also 
in  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, makes  it  very  clear  that  In  100 
counties  of  8  States  the  discrimination 
which  the  15th  amendment  was  designed 
to  uproot  does  exist,  and  exists  on  a  wide- 
spread basis. 

Another  case  is  Ex  parte  Yarbrough 
110  U.S.  651.  decided  in  1884.  an  old  case 
frequently  cited,  has  a  pertinent  quota- 
tion at  page  664.  which  I  should  like  to 
read: 

The  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
by  Its  llmiutlon  on  the  power  of  the  States 
in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  prescribe 
qualifications  of  voters  In  their  own  elec- 
tions, and  by  its  llmiutlon  of  the  power  of 
the  Upited  SUtes  over  that  subject,  clearly 
shows  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  consid- 
ered u,  be  of  supreme  Importance  to  the 
National  Government,  and  was  not  Intended 
to  be  left  within  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
States. 

Finally.  Madam  President.  I  refer  to 
the  case  of  Darts  Schnell.  336  U.S  933 
afflrming  the  decision  of  a  lower  coiu-t— ^ 
the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama— decided  in  1949,  which 
had  overturned  a  provision  of  the  Ala- 
bama law  requiring  a  citizen  to  under- 
stand and  explain  any  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, because,  said  the  Court,  that 
law  had  a  discriminatory  purpose  and 
was  also  administered  in  a  discriminatory 
manner. 

From  these  cases  and  from  this  brief 
consideration  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  buttressed  by  the  opinions 
or  the  Attorney  General  and  of  Dean 
Griswold,  I  take  it  that  this  proposed 
legislation  is  constitutional.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  it  is  so  apparently  constitu- 
tional that  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
particularly  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
\^ho  is  also  an  attorney,  need  hesitate  for 
an  instant  to  vote  in  support  of  this  bill 
because  of  a  fear  of  its  lack  of  constitu- 
iionality. 

Madam  President,  in  opposition  to  the 
con.stitutional  argument  I  have  very 
oricny  made.  Senators  who  oppose  this 
measure  refer  to  article  1.  section  4  of 
tne   Constitution,  which   provides: 

P'Jl',^  *"""•  P'«<^"-  and  manner  of  holding 
Rh.iTf  °''  Senators  and  Representatives. 
1V..UU.  P'"^»^'-»b«l  in  each  State  by  the 
legislature    thereof;    but    the   Congress    may 


Some  Senators  say  this  provision  gives 
the  States  the  unqualified  right  to  set 
the  qualifications  for  voting,  and  to  set 
the  qualifications  by  literacy  test  stat- 
utes in  the  eight  Southern  States.  Ref- 
erence is  also  made  to  article  I.  section 
2  of  the  Constitution  and  to  the  17th 
amendment,  which  provides  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  Senators,  on  the  ground 
that  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  amendment  permit  the  States 
to  set  the  quaUfications  for  electors  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
spectively. 

But.  Madam  President,  in  rebuttal  to 
that  argument,  I  submit  that  the  second 
clause  of  section  2  of  article  1  shows 
that  the  States'  power  to  set  such  quali- 
fications is  not  absolute.  Furthermore, 
I  submit  that  even  if  it  were  absolute' 
it  is  further  quahfied  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  the  15th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  which  must  be  carried  into 
effect  to  the  same  extent  as  are  all  other 
provisions  which  were  adopted  earlier, 
and  which,  as  I  have  argued,  render  the 
pending  legislation  constitutional. 

The  findings  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission constitute  ample  proof  that 
literacy  tests  have  been  used  and  are 
being  used  today  to  deny  voting  rights 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who, 
under  the  14th  amendment  and  the  15th 
amendment,  are  clearly  citizens  entitled 
to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  all 
citizens — and,  in  particular,  to  the  right 
to  vote. 

I  submit  further  that  the  pending 
legislation  does  not  set  qualifications; 
it  merely  states  that  an  individual  who 
has  a  certain  degree  of  education — 
namely,  6  years  of  grade  school— is  en- 
titled to  these  privileges  and  immunities 
and  to  the  right  to  vote.  It  does  not 
deny  anything  to  anyone.  It  does  not 
set  any  qualifications  of  that  sort.  It 
merely  states  that  if  a  person  has  this 
qualification,  no  one  may  deny  him  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  his  race  or  his 
color. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  pending  measure, 
first,  because  I  think  the  record  demon- 
strates that  it  is  needed ;  second,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  wise;  and,  finally,  be- 
cause I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  con- 
stitutional. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  his  very  able  argument.  The 
bar  of  Philadelphia  has  long  been  known 
as  the  most  learned  in  the  Nation;  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  is  one  of  the  most  able  members 
of  that  most  able  bar. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  statement.  He  and 
I  have  been  teasing  each  other  about 
that  matter  for  some  years  now. 


WITHHOLDING  OP  THE  TAX  OWED 
ON  DIVIDENDS  AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madwn  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
under   the  same  terms  under  which  I 


yielded   to   the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Madam  President,  during  the  last  few 
weeks  I  have  received  more  than  30,000 
letters  from  constituents  in  Illinois  who 
protest  against  the  withholding  provi- 
sions for  dividends  and  interest  which 
are  included  in  a  tax  bill  which  now  is 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

I  find  that  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  those  who  have  written  the  letters 
seem  to  think  such  a  withholding  is  a 
new  tax  on  dividends  and  interest.  But 
of  course,  that  is  a  mistake.  Dividends 
and  interest  are  income,  just  as  wages 
and  salaries  are  income;  and  income  is 
taxable.  Dividends  and  interest  are  tax- 
able, just  as  wages  and  salaries  are  tax- 
able. 

The  only  difference  is  that  some  20 
years  ago  Congress  included  in  the  Rev- 
enue Code  a  provision  which  causes  the 
basic  tax  on  wages  and  salaries  to  be 
withheld  by  those  who  pay  them  In 
other  words,  that  resulted  in  withholding 
at  the  source  for  wages  and  salaries;  but 
that  has  never  been  practiced  insofar 
as  dividends  and  Interest  are  concerned 
In  the  case  of  dividends  and  Interest 
the  recipient  is  expected  to  declare  the 
amount  so  received,  in  the  income  tax 
statement  which  he  files  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  records  show  that  approximately 
$4  billion  of  dividends  and  interest  paid 
out  each  year  is  not  reported  by  the  re- 
cipients, and  therefore  escapes  taxation- 
and  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$800  million  in  taxes  is  thus  avoided  or 
evaded.  The  fact  that  this  $800  mUlion 
of  taxes  is  not  paid  means  that  the 
burden  on  those  who  do  pay  taxes  be- 
comes correspondingly  heavier. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  with- 
holding system  that  is  proposed  for  divi- 
dends and  interest  does  not  impose  new 
taxes;  it  is  merely  a  better  means  of  col- 
lecting  existing   taxes.     The   very   fact 
that  such  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  have  written  letters  to  me  and  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate   assimie 
that  this  is  a  new  tax  is  an  indipation  of 
the  widespresui  evasion  or  avoidance  of 
the  taxes  now  owed  on  these  amounts. 
I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases  this  Is  a  per- 
fectly innocent  avoidance.     Very  com- 
monly, the  person  who  has  a  deposit  in 
a  building  and  loan  association  or  in  a 
savings   institution   allows  the  interest 
which  is  credited  to  him  annually  to  be 
accumulated  as  a  capital  deposit  to  his 
account,  and  it  does  not  pass  into  his 
checking  accoimt.     Many  people  inno- 
cently do  not  realize  that  this  is  Income, 
and  consequently  do  not  declare  this  in- 
come upon  their  income  tax  statements. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  basic  fact 
that  taxes  are  already  owed  on  these 
amounts  can  be  conveyed  to  the  public. 
I  am  trying  to  do  so  in  connection  with 
the  taxpayers  of  my  own  State. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Treasury  that, 
while  not  all  of  this  $800  million  would 
be  collected  by  the  proposed  withholding 
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system,     •mnroxlnmtely     |K0     mlIU<Ni 
would  be. 

This  Is  the  nxMt  Important  loophole 
which  the  admlnlstnitkm  Is  trying  to 
plug  in  the  current  tax  bilL  If  this  ef- 
fort should  be  lost,  either  before  the  bill 
passes  the  Senate  or  if  it  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  final  tax  bin.  there  will 
be  very  few  gains  in  revenue  which  can 
then  be  distributed  either  in  the  form  of 
lower  taxes  or.  as  the  administration 
proposes,  in  the  form  of  an  investment 
subsidy. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  upon  this  bill  which 
try  to  go  tnto  th«  question  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  the  methods  of 
collection  and  recording. 

We  have  checked  these  questions  and 
answers  with  experts,  and  we  believe 
the  answers  to  be  accurate.  They  do 
not  cover  the  entire  field.  Later  I  hope 
to  insert  in  the  Rkcord  additional  ques- 
tions and  answers  which  will  cover  fur- 
ther points,  but  there  has  been  so  much 
misunderstanding  that  I  felt  I  should  not 
delay  fxirther  in  putting  into  the  Rccoso 
some  material  on  these  basic  points,  so 
that  a  certain  degree  of  popular  enlight- 
enment may  be  carried  out. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcocd  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  series  of  questions  and  answers 
on  the  withholding  of  taxes  on  dividend 
and  interest. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

t  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  made  this  statement.  Like  other 
Members  of  Congress,  I  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  on  the  withholding 
section  of  the  tax  bill.  In  the  last  week 
or  10  days  we  have  answered  2.500  letters. 
After  a  time.  I  realized  that  many  per- 
sons, particularly  older  persons.  beUeve 
an  additional  20  percent  tax  on  dividends 
and  interest  would  be  imposed  by  the 
bill. 

Scxne  of  these  persons  have  sent  me 
letters  which  they  had  received  from  in- 
stitutions, which  could  convey  the  im- 
pression that  a  20-percent  additional 
tax  was  being  levied  upon  them.  I  tried 
to  answer  those  questions  in  the  letters 
and  give  the  facts,  but  I  am  very  glad 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  spoken  on 
the  floor  and  has  made  this  statement. 
I  think  it  is  very  bad  that  some  institu- 
tions are  leaving  the  impression  that  a 
new  tax  ts  being  imix>sed  ui>on  people, 
particularly  older  persons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  As  usual,  the  widows 
and  orphans  are  being  dragged  Into  a 
discxission  of  this  matter.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  all  children  imder  the 
age  of  18  by  merely  filing  a  statement  of 
their  age  would  be  exempt  from  the  with- 
holding provision.  Also,  anyone  over 
the  age  of  18  who  reasonably  believes 
that  he  or  she  would  not  have  any  tax  to 
pay  can.  under  the  bill,  file  a  withhold- 
ing exemption  certificate  with  the  pay- 


ing instltuti<m.  and  there  will  be  no  with- 
holding whatsoever  upon  that  income. 

The  Treasury  estimates,  also,  that  of 
the  over  23  mlJllon  individuals  who  re- 
ceive dividends  and  Interest,  only  about 
3  mlUion  will  be  overwlthheld  against. 
That  Is  only  about  1  out  of  every  10. 
And  of  those,  only  1  million  will  be  over- 
withheld  against  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $10  annually. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  and  I  am  in- 
formed of  this  by  the  Treasury,  that 
there  are  37  million  wage  earners  and 
salaried  workers  who  are  overwlthheld 
against  each  year.  In  other  words,  37 
million  are  now  overwlthheld  against  in 
the  case  of  wages  and  salaried  workers — 
but  only  about  2  million  would  be  over- 
withheld  against  in  the  case  of  those  re- 
ceiving dividends  and  Interest. 

I  have  not  heard  any  weeping  on  the 
floor  or  In  the  malls  about  these  37  mil- 
lion wage  and  salary  workers  who  are 
overwlthheld  against.  It  should  be 
further  noted  that  the  refunds  In  the 
case  of  wage  and  salaried  workers  come 
only  once  a  year,  generally  five  quarters 
after  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year 
upon  which  there  has  been  overwlth- 
holding.  The  refunds  in  the  case  of  re- 
cipients of  dividends  and  Interest  will 
be  quarterly,  or  four  times  as  rapidly. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  very  litUe  loss 
of  Interest  during  that  time. 

To  me  It  is  really  extraordinary  that 
people  who  will  not  only  accept  but  de- 
fend the  system  of  withholding  on  wages 
and  salaries  should  nevertheless  balk  on 
the  withholding  tax  being  applied  to 
dividends  and  interest.  Should  not 
they,  in  common  fairness,  be  given  equal 
treatment? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  giving 
easier  terms  to  the  recipients  of  divi- 
dends and  Interest  than  the  revenue  law 
accords  to  the  recipients  of  wages  and 
salaries.  If  we  eliminate  from  the  tax 
bill  the  provision  for  withholding  against 
dividends  and  Interest,  then,  in  all  fair- 
ness, we  should  eliminate  the  withhold- 
ing provision  on  salaries  and  wages  from 
the  tax  code.  I  shall  be  sorely  tempted 
to  make  such  a  motion.  I  do  not  think, 
in  logic  or  consistency,  unequal  or  su- 
perior treatment  should  be  given  to  dol- 
lars received  as  a  result  of  ownership 
than  Ls  accorded  to  dollars  received  from 
immediate  effort. 

I  think  It  is  about  time  that  some 
sanity  was  introduced  into  a  discussion 
of  this  measure,  and  I  hope  very  much 
the  building  and  loan  associations  and 
some  of  the  savings  institutions  realize 
just  what  the  issue  Is  and  desist  from 
stirring  up  this  mall  campaign.  I  also 
hope  that  they  will  get  their  facts 
straight  in  the  information  which  they 
give  to  their  depositors. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield- 

Mr.  COOPER.  One  of  the  charges 
made  to  me  in  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  letters  I  have  received  is  that  if 
dividends  and  interest  should  be  with- 
held over  and  above  the  amount  of  tax 
liability,  there  will  be  no  procedure  by 
which  the  overpayment  may  be  collected 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Will  the 
Senator  respond  to  that  statement? 


Mr.  EOUGLAJB.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  men- 
tioned that  point.  What  will  happen  is 
that  the  recipient  of  dividends  or  of  in- 
terest, who  believes  he  has  been  over- 
withheld  against,  can  file  a  statement 
quarterly  and  receive  a  refimd  without 
elaborate  checking  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  will  be  spot 
checks  Instituted  to  determine  whether 
recipients  are  lying,  but  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  auditing  of  claims.  The 
claims,  if  made,  will  be  honored  without 
elalxx'ate  bookkeeping. 

After  the  first  quarter  the  Treasury 
Department  will  actually  send  to  the  re- 
cipient a  form  upon  which  the  refund 
claim  can  be  made  for  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  willinf 
to  take  such  statements  on  faith  because 
if  an  untrue  statement  is  made  it  will 
represent  fraud,  and  fraud  is  punishable. 
There  will  be  a  minimum  of  checking. 

I  think  If  these  facts  were  widely 
known  that  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition 
would  disappear.  Our  tax  system  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  of  the  hooesty 
of  taxpayers.  There  is  only  etKMigh 
checking  to  try  to  keep  people  from 
straying  too  far.  Sometimes  this  im- 
poses too  severe  a  temptation  for  peo- 
ple to  withstand.  This  is  why  withhold- 
ing has  been  so  beneficial  In  the  case  of 
whose  who  earn  wages  and  salaries.  It 
would  be  equally  beneficial  m  the  case 
of  those  who  receive  dividends  or  in- 
terest. 

There  Is  a  further  advantage.  When 
there  are  annual  or  even  quarterly  pay- 
ments, if  one  waits  until  the  end  of  the 
quarter  or  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay 
taxes,  one  may  have  spent  his  money. 
Therefore,  the  people  who  work  for 
wages  and  salaries  find  It  more  conven- 
ient to  have  the  tax  money  witliheld 
from  each  week's  pay  than  to  face  the 
payment  of  the  tax  at  the  end  of  a  quar- 
ter or  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

Although  recipients  of  interest  or 
dividends,  on  the  average,  have  higher 
incomes  than  those  who  receive  wages 
and  .«>a]aries,  this  will  also  be  a  con- 
venient method  for  those  who  receive 
dividends  or  interest.  It  will  enable 
them  to  pay  taxes  on  the  Income  as  the 
income  is  received,  and  the  tax  will  not 
accumulate  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  have  received  estimates  that  the 
cost  to  the  paying  Institution  after  the 
initial  year  will  not  exceed  30  cents  per 
$100  of  tax  withheld,  or  three -tenths  of 
1  percent. 

I  am  very  happy  that  one  or  two  banks 
and  savings  Institutions— notably  the 
Franklin  Bank  of  Mineola,  Long  Island, 
and  a  bank  on  the  North  Side  of  Chi- 
cago—have taken  positions  In  favor  of 
the  withholding  of  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest.  I  wish  the  number  were 
larger,  but  we  are  grateful  to  those  who 
have  testified. 

I  congratulate  also  the  eissociation  of 
the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
had  the  courage  to  come  to  this  city  and 
testify  to  the  same  effect. 

The  savings  and  loan  Institutions  and 
the  savings  banks,  in  my  Judgment,  al- 
ready have  spent  enough  on  the  cam- 
paign  against   the   withholding  tax   to 
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pay  all  of  the  administrative  costs  which 
they  will  exp«ience  under  the  act  for 
3  or  4  years,  and  they  have  distributed, 
unfortunately,  a  lot  of  material  which  Is' 
not  accurate. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
ExHiBrr  1 
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Questions  and  Answixs  on  the  WrrHHOLD- 

ING  or  TaXXS  on  DiVIDEKDa  AHD  IWTEaiST 

1.  How  many  individual*  do  not  report 
dividends  and  Interest? 

MiUion 
Number  of  individual  tax  returns  which 

should  Include  dividends  or  interest..  17.  7 
Number  of  individual  tax  retiirns  which 
should   report  dividends   or   Interest 
but  which  do  not go 

Norr. — There  are  no  figures  available  by 
vhlch  to  classify  these  returns  as  to  Income 
groups. 

2  Question.  What  about  the  widows  and 
orphans  and  the  old  people? 

Answer.  Under  the  bill,  all  children  under 
18  would  be  exempt  from  withholding. 

Anyone  over  18  who  reasonably  believes 
that  he  would  not  be  subject  to  tax  can  flle 
a  withholding  exemption  certificate  with  the 
paying  institution. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  estimates  that 
only  2  million  individuals  of  the  22.5  million 
individuals  who  receive  interest  and  divi- 
dends will  be  overwlthheld  against.  Of 
these,  only  I  million  of  them  will  be  over- 
withheld  against  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
•  10  annually. 

Of  the  1  million  In  general  those  with  an- 
nual Incomes  of  less  than  SIO.OOO  (•5.000  if 
single)  can  claim  quarterly  refunds  up  to 
the  amount  of  their  "refund  allowance" 
which  Ukes  Into  account  personal  exemp- 
tions, retirement  income,  and  deducUons. 

As  a  result.  opposlUon  to  this  measure  on 
grounds  that  It  would  hurt  the  "widows  and 
orphans-  is  virtually  without  substance. 

3  Question.  Wont  the  withholding  tax 
Uke  20  percent  of  a  person's  savings  account 
and  return  It  to  the  Government:? 

Answer    No.     It  wUl  take  only  20  percent 
of  the  Interest  on  the  savings  account.    This 
of   course.   Is   already   taxable   but  not   paid 
In  the  case  of  millions  of  people. 

For  example.  If  a  person  has  •lOO  in  his 
savings  account  and  receives  ^4  Interest  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  withholding  will  be  20  per- 
cent of  the  •<  or  80  cents,  not  20  percent 
or  the  savings  account  or  $20. 

4  Why  would  not  automatic  data  process- 
ng  be  an  effecUve  substitute  for  withhold- 
ing' 

Contention  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice la  adopting  an  automatic  daU  process-  . 
ing  system  and  this,  coupled  with  account 
numbers  and  Information  returns,  should  be 
used  to  collect  the  unreported  tax  on  divi- 
dends and  Interest. 

Answer.  This  contention  falls  to  sUte 
that  an  ADP-lnformatlon  return  system 
would  probably  be  more  burdensome  on  the 
payers  of  dividends  and  interest,  would  be 
unworkable  in  some  areas,  and  would,  for  a 
nigher  cost,  recoup  only  one-third  as  much 
or  the  unreported  tax  as  withholding. 

Use  of  ADP-lnformatlon  returns  would 
necessiute  requiring  informaUon  returns 
with  respect  to  almost  all  dividend  and  in- 
terest paymenu.  At  present,  only  savings 
Mcount  interest  paymenU  of  $600  or  more 
must  be  reported  and  no  reporting  is  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  bond  interest  Be- 
cause of  the  millions  of  interest  paymenU. 
»n«  information  return  requirement  would 
oe  very  burdensome  on  the  payers.  Some 
P^jple  have  told  the  Treasury  that  it  would 
M  more  burdensome  than  withholding  for 
many  paying  InsUtutions. 

When  an  Individual  purchase*  a  bond  be- 
«i;?*'L  *"'«■•«'  payment  dates,  he  U  only  re- 
quired to  Include  In  Income  that  portion  of 


the  interest  paid  at  the  end  of  the  period 
which  is  allocable  to  the  time  he  held  the 
bond.  The  aeller  U  required  to  report  the 
other  poftton  which  waa  paid  him  as  accrued 
interest  by  the  purctaaMr.  However,  since 
t^  paying  iusUtution  does  not  know 
whether  a  bearer  bond  has  been  transferred, 
it  would  flle  an  information  return  showing 
the  full  Interest  payment  goliig  to  the  pur- 
chaser. This  would  mean  that  a  matching 
of  the  information  retiim  with  the  pur- 
chaser's return  would  indicate  a  discrepancy 
where  none  exists.  As  a  result,  the  purchaser 
may  Im  subject  to  an  unnecessary  audit.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  informa- 
tion filed  as  to  the  accrued  interest  taxable 
to  the  seller.  In  this  area,  ADP  and  infor- 
mation returns  would  be  an  unwcM-kable 
method  for  enforcing  the  tax  on  interest. 

Even  with  an  expanded  information  re- 
turn system  and  a  complete  matching  of 
these  returns  with  the  returns  of  the  divi- 
dend and  interest  recipients,  not  one  cent 
of  tax  wotUd  have  been  collected.  There 
would  have  to  be  audit  and  enforcement 
foUowup  in  each  case  where  a  discrepancy 
U  indicated.  These  procedures  are  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  the  mUUons  of  rela- 
tively small  dividend  and  interest  payments 
involved.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  estimates  that  no  more  than  ^200 
million  of  the  over  $800  mlUlon  annual 
revenue  loss  could  be  recouped  through  these 
enforcement  procedures.  This  would  be  at 
a  cost  of  %21  nuillon. 

For  only  SIS  million,  withholding  can  re- 
coup •660  million  each  year.  In  addition, 
with  withholding,  the  ADP-audlt  procedures 
would  be  left  free  to  recapture  most  of  the 
remaining  •150  million  of  the  yearly  revenue 
loss,  since  this  loss  Involves  dividends  and 
interest  received  by  higher  Income  groups 
where  these  procedvu-es  can  be  more  eco- 
nomically applied. 

One  additional  consideration  is  that  ADP 
will  not  be  fully  operational  imtll  1966. 
Therefore,  without  withholding  in  the  in- 
terim, the  Government  will  not  even  be  able 
to  collect  the  limited  »200  mlUlon  of  reve- 
nues that  ADP  and  audit  would  help  collect. 
6.  Some  say  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends  isnt  necessary. 

Contention.  Some  charge  that  there  Is  no 
real  need  to  enact  the  burdensome  proce- 
dure for  withholding  income  tax  from  divi- 
dend and  interest  payments. 

Answer.  Withholding  of  tax  from  interest 
and  dividend  payments  is  a  greatly  needed 
reform  In  our  tax  structure;  one  that  is 
necessary  for  both  budgetary  and  equity  rea- 
sons. 

The  most  convincing  argument  for  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends  Is  told  by 
the  figures  themselves.  On  the  plus  side 
is  the  fact  that  about  •18.8  billion  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  is  reported  on  income  tax 
returns  each  year.  On  the  other  side,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  around  %\  billion  of 
dividends  and  interest  which  should  be  re- 
ported each  year  is  not,  either  because  of  in- 
advertence or  an  unwillingness  to  pay  one's 
fair  share  of  tax.  This  results  in  an  annual 
revenue  loss  to  the  Government  of  over  SSOO 
million.  Withholding  of  Income  tax  from 
interest  and  dividend  pajrments  will  recoup 
almost  •650  million  of  this  large  yearly  loss. 

These  reventie  figures  are  based  on  Treas- 
ury estimates  from  daU  compiled  from  1959 
returns  (the  latest  data  available).  They 
are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  estimates 
of  the  prior  Republican  administration  For 
example,  Mr.  David  A.  Undsay,  former  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  address 
before  the  Tax  Institute  Symposium  on  Sep- 
tember 39,  1060,  estimated  that  $4  billion  of 
interest  and  dividends  were  not  reported  on 
tax  returns  of  individuals.    To  quote  him: 

"Recent  studies  have  indicated  a  gap  in 
the  amount  of  dividends  paid  to  Individuals 
and  the  amount  of  the  dividends  reported  on 
Individual  tax  returns  of  approximately  •! 


bllUon,  or  failure  to  report  about  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  dividends  received. 

"It  was  also  estimated  that  about  SS  bil- 
lion of  InUrest,  which  U  about  one-haU  of 
tiie  interest  received  by  individiuOs  was,4iot 
reported." 

Withholding  U  important  for  another  rea- 

f^flv.,^',  ^  ""^^^  ^  "»**•  taxpayer*  who 
faithfully  and  acctirately  pay  their  fuU  share 
of  taxes  to  also  require  them,  through  higher 
taxes,  to  make  up  the  over  $800  million  of 
taxes  which  others  fail  to  pay  on  their  inter- 
est and  dividends.  To  have  an  effective  self- 
assessment  system,  people  must  beUeve  that 
their  neighbors  are  also  bearing  their  share 
of  the  taxes.  When  this  beUef  U  questioned, 
the  whole  self-assessment  system  is  threat- 
ened. Withholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends will  be  a  big  step  toward  making  sure 
that  one  group  does  not  bear  the  tax  respon- 
sibilities of  another.  In  this  way  It  will  bol- 
ster our  self-assessment  system. 

Withholding  is  nothing  new  or  novel.  It 
has  operated  efflclently  for  many  years  In 
helping  to  collect  the  taxes  due  on  salaries 
and  wages.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
It  is  not  equally  suitable  in  the  area  of  divi- 
dends and  interest. 

Many  people  argue  that  a  withholding  sys- 
tem Is  not  necessary.  They  say  that  the 
underreporting  problem  can  be  solved  by 
taxpayer  education.  Unfortunately,  history 
shows  this  Is  not  true.  The  Treasury  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  In  recent  years 
Initiated  an  extensive  educational  program 
to  remind  taxpayers  to  report  their  dividend 
and  Interest  income.  The  payers  oflUvldends 
and  Interest  wholeheartedly  cooperated  In 
this  program  by  distributing  tens  of  millions 
of  notices  reminding  people  to  report  this  in- 
come. The  Government  organised  a  mass 
publicity  campaign,  using  newspapers,  radio, 
television,  and  other  media.  Despite  this 
program,  there  was  no  Indication  of  substan- 
tial improvement  in  taxpayer  reporting. 

6.  Some  say  withholding  on  Interest  and 
dividends  will  discourage  thrift. 

(a)  Charge  that  people  will  withdraw  sav- 
ings: 

Contention.  If  people  are  subjected  to 
withholding  on  their  dividends  and  interest, 
they  will  sell  their  stock  or  withdraw  their 
savings  to  avoid  withholding.  This,  of 
course,  will  discourage  thrift. 

Answer.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  an  In- 
dividual will  forgo  any  earnings  on  his 
savings  to  avoid  having  tax  withheld  from 
these  earnings.  For  the  taxpayer  who  has 
been  reporting  his  tax,  withholding  will 
merely  afford  him  an  efficient  method  for 
paying  that  tax.  He  would  hardly  have  a 
motive  for  withdrawing  his  savings.  For 
other  taxpayers,  withholding  will  result  In 
their  paying  a  tax  for  the  first  time.  But 
even  for  these  people.  Interest  or  dividends 
after  tax  is  certainly  better  than  no  interest 
or  dividends  at  all.  There  is  no  motive  for 
them  to  withdraw  their  savings. 

Since  withholding  would  be  required  with  - 
respect  to  nearly  all  types  of  Investments 
available  to  the  average  Individual,  there 
will  generally  be  no  opportunity  for  him  to 
shift  Investments  to  avoid  withholding. 
This  Is  an  Important  safeguard  in  that  It 
Insures  that  withholding  will  be  a  neutral 
factor  when  an  Individual  decides  where  to 
invest  his  funds  and  will  not  result  In  giving 
one  type  of  Investment  a  comjMtltlve  advan- 
tage over  another. 

(b)  Charge  that  withholding  wUl  reduce 
invested  funds: 

Contention.  Many  depositors  never  with- 
draw their  interest  with  the  result  that  It 
increases  their  savings.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  case  of  dividends  declared  by  mutual 
funds.  Withholding  will  automatically  re- 
diice  by  20  percent  the  »»minyT  reinvested 
by  the  depositor  or  shareholder,  thereby  re- 
ducing his  savings. 

Answer.  This  is  an  effect  that  natiually 
flows    from    any    withholding    system.    It 
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would  seem,  however,  that  much  of  the  non- 
complUuice  occurs  In  those  cases  where  peo- 
ple automatically  reinvest  their  dividend  and 
Interest  Income  and  therefore  do  not  receive 
any  cash  pajrments.  Many  of  these  people 
apparently  forget  or  do  not  bother  to  check 
how  much  Interest  or  dividends  have  been 
credited  during  the  year.  Therefore.  It 
would  seem  that  withholding  Is  especially 
Important  In  this  area. 

7.  Answer  to  objection  that  there  will  be 
massive  overwlthholdlng:  and  that  exemp- 
tion and  refund  procedures  are  Inadequate 
and  burdensome. 

(a)  Charge  of  massive  overwlthholdlng: 
Contention.     The       withholding       system 

will  result  In  massive  overwlthholdlng 

Answer.  It  Is  estimated  that  22.5  million 
Individuals  receive  Interest  and  dividends. 
Only  a  million  of  these  individuals  will  be 
subject  to  overwlthholdlng  and  only  1  mil- 
lion of  them  to  the  extent  of  more  than  910 
annually.  Of  the  latter  1  million,  those 
with  annual  Income  of  less  than  910,000 
(•5.000,  If  single)  can  claim  quarterly  re- 
funds of  the  overwlthheld  tax  up  to  the 
amount  of  their  "refund  allowance"  This 
refund  allowance  in  effect  gives  an  Individual 
credit  for  his  personal  exemptions,  retire- 
ment Income  credit,  and  standard  deduction, 
to  the  extent  there  Is  no  ether  income 
against  which  to  apply  them. 

According  to  Treasury  estimates,  $3  billion 
will  be  withheld  on  dividends  and  Interest 
received  by  Individuals,  of  which  only  $170 
million  would  be  overwlthholdlng.  This  Is 
a  mere  5  (Mrcent  of  overwlthholdlng,  as  com- 
pared to  14  percent  in  the  case  of  wages.  In 
terms  of  number  of  individuals  subject  to 
overwlthholdlng,  73  percent  of  wage  earners 
are  overwlthheld  while  only  13  percent  of 
dividend  and  Interest  recipients  would  be 
overwlthheld. 

In  fact,  overwlthholdlng  Is  almost  com- 
pletely avoided  by  the  exemption  system 
Nontaxable  Individuals  would  be  eligible  to 
tile  exemption  certificates  and,  thereby,  com- 
pletely exempt  their  dividends  and  most 
forms  of  Interest  from  withholding.  In  ad- 
dition, 6  million  schoolchildren  would  be 
automatically  exempt  from  withholding  on 
their   school   savings   accounts. 

(b)  Charge  that  individuals  will  forget  to 
claim  their  refunds  resulting  tn  a  windfall 
to  the  Government : 

Contention.  Even  though  the  bill  provides 
for  quarterly  refunds,  many  people  will  for- 
get to  claim  them  with  a  resulting  windfall 
to  the  Ooveriunent. 

Answer.  Under  proposed  administrative 
procedures,  an  Individual  would  need  to 
initiate  only  the  first  quarterly  refund  claim 
for  the  year.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  recompute  his  "refund  allowance"  for 
the  second  and  third  quarters  and  would 
mail  him  a  partially  completed  claim  for 
refund  on  which  he  would  need  only  enter 
the  amount  of  dividends  and  Interest  he 
received  during  the  quarter.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
send  each  Individual  who  has  claimed  quar- 
terly refunds  a  summary  statement  For 
the  fourth  quarter  the  refund  would  be 
claimed  on  the  Individual's  regular  tax  re- 
turn which  he  could  file  immediately  after 
the  end  of  the  year.  Although  no  quarterly 
claim  could  be  filed  for  an  amount  under 
•  10,  the  Individual  could  cumulate  amounts 
withheld  during  more  than  one  quarter  for 
purposes  of  meeting   the  %\0  limit. 

8  Charge  that  withholding  of  funds  from 
low  Income  persons  may  cause  severe  hard- 
ship 

Contention  Withholding  of  20  percent  of 
dividend  and  Interest  payments  to  low  In- 
come (but  taxable)  Individuals  might  cause 
severe  hardship  to  these  Individuals  who 
need  that  money  on  which  to  live. 

Answer  Most  of  these  Individuals  would 
be  eligible  for  quarterly  refunds  of  the  over- 
withheld  tax      The  Individual  dties  not  have 


to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  quarter  to  file 
his  claim  ror*refund  but  may  do  so  any  time 
during  the  quarter.  For  example,  an  In- 
dividual who  receives  all  his  interest  and 
dividends  during  the  first  week  of  a  quarter 
may  file  his  quarterly  refund  claim  at  the 
end  of  that  first  week  Therefore,  In  many 
cases.  Individuals  will  be  without  the  with- 
held funds  for  only  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  Even  If  an  Individual  must  withdraw 
funds  from  his  savings  to  make  up  for  with- 
holding, the  net  effect  la  the  lose  of  Interest 
on  those  funds  for  up  to  3-4  months  at  the 
very  most  In  the  case  o^  an  Individual  who 
receives  •SCO  of  Interest  during  a  quarter, 
the  loss  would  amount  to  only  •I  (assuming 
a  4-p>ercent  rate  of  Interest) 

9.  The  charge  that  lack  of  withholding 
receipts  will  result  in  fraud 

Contention  There  Is  no  requirement  that 
payers  of  dividends  and  Interest  must  fur- 
nish the  recipients  wlth^ioldlng  receipts 
(similar  to  the  W  2  receipts  In  the  case  of 
wage  withholding!  As  a  result,  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  fraud,  with  the  result  that 
extensive  audita  of  records  will  l)e  neces- 
sary 

Answer  There  la  no  area  of  tax  law  In 
which  deliberate  fraud  Is  not  possible  It  Is 
known  that  people  claim  dependents  who  do 
not  exist,  list  charitable  contributions  they 
never  gave,  and  claim  medical  expenses  they 
did  not  have  Some  of  this,  of  course,  goes 
undetected  But  deliberate  tax  fraud  Is 
relatively  rare  Specifically.  deliberate 
claims  for  unjustified  refunds  and  credits 
could  never  even  approach  In  either  dollar 
volume  or  numbers  of  Individuals  Involved 
the  tax  evasion  currently  possible  in  the 
absence  of  a  withholding  system 

10.  Argument  that  small  Interest  pay- 
ments should  be  excluded  from  withhold- 
ing 

(a)  Generally  not  subject  to  tax : 
Contention        Small       Interest       payments 

should  be  excluded  from  withholding  since 
they  are  usually  not  subject  to  tax  anyway 

Answer  The  size  of  an  Individuals  savings 
account  does  not  necessarily  have  any  rela- 
tion to  his  tax  status  For  example,  an  In- 
dividual could  be  earning  a  substantial  salary 
and  yet.  because  of  his  expenses  or  other 
forms  of  savings,  have  a  relatively  small  sav- 
ings account  Since  the  withholding  system 
has  as  Its  major  purpose  the  collection  of 
tax.  there  Is  no  logical  reason  to  exclude 
arbitrarily  from  withholding  small  amounts 
which,  nevertheless,  may  very  well  be  fully 
subject  to  tax 

In  addition,  an  exclusion  from  withhold- 
ing for  small  interest  payments  would  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  p>eopIe  could  avoid 
withholding  on  all  of  their  bank  account 
Interest  This  could  be  done  merely  by 
opening  relatively  small  accounts  In  dlfTer- 
ent  banks  or  by  op>enlnK  several  small  ac- 
counts In  the  names  of  different  members 
of  the  family 

Moreover,  an  exclusion  from  withholding 
for  Interest  payments  below  a  speclfled 
amount  would  materially  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  "grcss-up"  system  For  ex- 
ample. In  some  cases  an  Individual  may  have 
two  savings  accounts,  one  subject  to  with- 
holding and  one  not  This  could  occur,  for 
example,  when  an  Individual  has  a  large 
account  for  his  family's  ordinary  savings 
(earning  Interest  above  the  minimum  limit) 
and  a  small  account  (earning  Interest  t>elow 
the  minimum  limit)  con^ilnlng  savings  for 
a  particular  purp)ose,  such  as  a  vacation  In 
such  a  case,  part  of  the  Interest  received  by 
the  Individual  would  be  subject  to  withhold- 
ing and  part  would  not  This  could  cause 
considerable  taxpayer  uncertainty  In  apply- 
ing the  "gross-up"  system,  since  part  of  the 
Interest   would   be  Included  and   part  not 

(b)  Unclaimed  refunds  will  t)e  large: 
Contention      Withholding  will  result  In  a 

large  windfall  to  the  Government  In  the  form 
of    unclaimed    refunds      As    an    example,    It 


has  been  Indicated  that  there  ar«  soiim  sa 
million  bank  accounts  involving  withholding 
of  less  than  40  cenU,  and  that  many  of  the 
depositors  in  these  accounts  will  not  under- 
take to  file  either  an  exemption  csrtlflcats 
or  a  claim  for  refund  with  the  r«mlt  that 
these  withheld  funds  will  be  a  windfall  to 
the  Government. 

Answer  These  figures  are  very  mislead- 
ing The  32  million  accounts  evidently  In- 
clude accounts  paying  no  Intereat  bscatise 
they  are  dormant  accounts  or  accounts  where 
no  Interest  Is  paid  as  a  matter  of  b«nk  policy. 
Therefore,  this  figure  In  Itself  Is  open  to 
question 

However,  even  assuming  they  are  correct. 
It  Is  by  no  means  true  that  all  ths  withheld 
funds  win  be  forfeited  to  ths  Qovcmment. 
First,  many  of  these  small  accounts  will  be 
automatically  exempt  through  the  exsmptlon 
for  all  school  savings  accounts  without  re- 
gard to  the  filing  of  exemption  certificates. 
It  Is  estimated  that  savings  accounts  of  6 
million  children  will  fall  In  this  CAtegory. 

Second,  most  dividend  and  interest  re- 
cipients, even  though  receiving  small  pay- 
ments, win  have  other  Income  (such  as 
wages)  and,  as  a  result,  will  owe  tax  for  the 
year  These  Individuals  are  required  to  file 
Income  tax  returns  on  which  they  will  be 
able  to  take  credit  against  their  tax  liability 
for  the  dividend  and  Interest  withholding 
The  returns  will  clearly  ahow  that  thsse  In- 
dividuals must  report  their  Interest  and  divi- 
dend Income  and  also  that  thsy  may  take  a 
credit  or  obtain  a  refund  for  any  withheld 
tax  There  should  be  no  reason  for  them 
to  forget  to  take  the  credit  or  claim  the 
refund 

Third,  even  though  they  owe  no  tax  for 
the  year,  many  of  these  recipients  will  be 
required  to  file  tax  returns  because  they 
have  more  than  •eoo  (•1,200  If  over  66)  of 
income  The  returns  will  clearly  Indicate 
they  are  entitled  to  a  refund 

Fourth,  many  of  these  Individuals  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  exemption  certifi- 
cates procedure 

Therefore,  after  taking  Into  account  all 
those  different  situations.  It  seems  clear  that 
only  a  very  small  number  of  people  will  In 
fact   forfeit   their  withheld  tax. 

11  The  charge  that  withholding  will  do 
nothing  to  enforce  tax  on  high  Income 
people 

Contention  Since  the  withholding  rate 
Is  only  20  percent.  It  will  have  no  Impact 
on  the  collection  of  taxes  on  dividends  and 
Interest  received  by  Individuals  In  the  higher 
Income  tax  brackets. 

Answer  It  Ls  necessary  to  set  a  rate  of 
withholding  approximating  the  first  tax 
bracket  In  order  to  avoid  undue  overwlth- 
huldlng  on  the  great  majority  of  recipients. 
However,  with  withholding  taking  care  of 
the  tax  liability  of  the  great  majority  of 
dividend  and  Interest  recipients,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  be  able  to  concentrate 
Its  ADP  facilities  and  enforcement  personnel 
on  enforcing  the  tax  on  higher  Income  In- 
dividuals It  Is  In  this  area  that  the  new 
ADP  system  will  prove  very  effective  in  help- 
ing to  enforce  the  tax  on  dividends  and 
Interest 

Vl    The  mechanics  of  withholding. 

The  withholding  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  p.iyers  of  dividends  and  Interest  will  be 
relatively  simple  Basically,  a  payer  will  per- 
form three  steps  In  performing  withholding: 

( 1 )  The  payer  will  total  up  the  amount  of 
dividends  or  Interest  that  Is  to  be  paid  to 
persons  who  have  not  filed  exemption  cer- 
tincates  and  will  deduct  20  percent  of  this 
total  amount  This  20  percent  Is  the  amount 
of  taxes  to  be  withheld. 

(2)  Each  recipient  will  then  be  paid  80 
percent  of  the  dividend  or  Interest  due  him 
Persoiui  whD  have  filed  exemption  certificates 
will  be  paid  their  full  dividends  or  Interest 

i3i  At  the  end  of  the  month  following  the 
c'.'^e  of  the  quarter  In  which  the  dividends 
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or  Interest  were  paid,  the  payer  will  remit  to  and   interest  it  received      xh,,.    if  aiR^nrt  ^ 

the    Government    the    20    percent   withheld  was  wltSSd  on  toter^t  .^  H,iL*  h'^  done    through    a   simple  gross-up  schedule 

reduced  by  any  taxes  withheld  on  dividends  r  "elv^  dSfn^  th^^SeTi.^infn^'^,  ,"  T^*''^  wUl  be  a  part  of  the  Income  tax  re- 

and    interest   received   by   the   payer   during  1.  It  ^1  ^^ l^  reqXjS^  ^emff  ^as  ^  turns  and  refund  claims.     For  example,  as- 

that  quarter.     The  remittance  to' the  Gov!  t^  the  Gover^ent  on^S^be^Sl       ''  *''°^  '^^e  that  an  Individual  receives  a  dividend 

ernment    will    be    In  a   lump   sum    with    no  Example  2  (dividends)-  ?L   ,       ^«  ^"^  ^^^n  perform  the  following 

breakdown  according  to  individual  recipients.  Corporation  B  declares   a   dividend   of  50  "^'"P^^  ^^^^^l^tlons- 

The  following  are  examples  of  how  these  cents  a  share,  payable  on  April  1    1963     The  ^^^   Amount  of  dividend  received       .       $80 

withholding  procedures  would  operate  when  total    amount   of    dividends    to    be    oaid    is  ^^'    One-fourth  of  this  amount   (wlth- 

ft  bank  credits  Interest  to  Its  depositors,  and  •52.000.  broken  down  as  follows:  ^^^^  ^'^) 20 

when  a  corporation  pays  dividends*  

Example  1    ( Interest  paid  to  depositors)  •  ^*'   D'/*dend8    on    shares    owned    by  (3)     Total    amount    of    dividend     fOl 

Bunk   A   credits   Interest  to  Its  depositors  Individuals  who  have  filed  ex-                        plus     (2)) loo 

twice  a  year.  January  1  and  July  1    at  a  rate      .^.       emptlon   certificates •2,000  i^.-.„  ♦»,,        ^^    ,                  

cf  4  percent  annuall/  (2  percent  on  each  p^y!  '^>    Dividends  on  all  other  shares...  60.  000  kn^'^^w  ai'S  u^'/h     w  l^^^'^'^^l  *°"ld 

nient  date)      The  total  Interest  due  deposl-  Corporation  B  will  then  pay  the  full  dlvl-  dividend  to  l^i^cludJ°l^  ^°i^J?f  ^"^ 

tors  on  July  1.  1963,  Is  •110,000.  broken  down  dend   of  60  cents   a  share    (totaling  •2.000)  tax  pur^osSs^d  SwO  of^^wlS' 

'"-'  f^'"o*«:  to  thoee  individuals  who  have  filed  exemp-  held  for  which  he  Is  aUoweda  a«mlSSt 

(a)  School  savings  accounts •2.000  !l?°.f^'',^?**f  Ik  "^.^J  **!'*"*''  ^°  percent  hla  tax  llabUlty  and  a  refund  of  anyVxcess 

(b)  Aocounu  of  persons  who  have  j^     *\^J^^°^  "»  dividends  payable  on  all  

filed  exemption  certificates...       8,000  l^l  °\^"/^^'-e»  f^d  Pay  out  dividends  at  ^^— ^-^ 

(c)  All  other  accounts lOO  000  ^^.I!!t  °S  *° .?''**  "  "^"*-     "  ''"'  "°*  ^  An.TOTTRMTk^Tsrr 

v~.  »~v  necessary  for  the  corporation  to  make  two  AUJUUKJVMENT 

Since    school    savings    accounts    and    ac-  computations    with   respect    to   each   share-  Mr.  EASTLAITO     Madam  Prp«lrt<.nf    t 

counts  of  persons  who  have  filed  exempUon  holder  since  there  is  no  requirement  that  the  move    Dursimnt   t^   thT^^ZJrtL,         Z^' 

certificates    are    exempt    from    withholding,  gross  dividend  must  be  shown.  that  V>,VcS!f^       *  the   previous   order. 

Bank  A  will  credit  Interest  to  these  accounts  I'  the  corporation   reports  Its  taxes  on  a  , " t  i  io     ,  ,  ^^  **^°  "^  adjournment 

In  the  amount  of  2  percent.  calendar  year  basis.  It  may  retain  the  •10.000  """^  *^^  °  Clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  bank  will  then  deduct  20  percent  (or  withheld  on  April   1   until  July  31.     In  de-  ^^^  motion  was  agreed  to;  and   (at  6 

•20.000)    from  the  •  100.000  of  Interest  due  termlning  how  much  It  must  remit  to  the  O'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 

on  all  other  accounu  and  credit  the  remain-  Government  on  July  81.  the  corporaUon  may  adjourned.  Under  the  previous  Order  un 

ing  $80,000  to  these  accounU.     This  means  ^^*  *  credit  for  any  taxes  withheld  on  its  til  tomorrow    Thursdav    M»v  s    ^Q^io    of 

that  the  bank  would  credit  interest  in  the  dividend    and    Interest    Income.      Thus,    if  12  o'clock  mpririinn 

amount   of    16  percent,  rather  than  2  per-  •2.000   was  withheld  on   dividends  and   In-  *"ciiunui. 

cent,  to  each  such  account.    It  would  not  be  terest    it    received    during    the    quarter    be-  ^— ^^^^«__^ 

necessary  for  the  bank  to  make  two  compu-  ginning   April    1,    the  corporation   will   only 

tatlons  for  each  account  since  It  Is  not  re-  be  required  to  remit  •S.OOO  to  the  Govern-  NOMINATION 

quired    to    show    the    gross    interest    before  mentonJulyl.  _ 

withholding.  Gross-up  procedure  for  Individuals-  o  ^'^f^^"^^  nomination  received  by  the 

If  the  bank  reports  lU  taxes  on  a  calendar  Although  there  is  no  provision  for  with-  ^^°**'^  May  2,  1962: 

year   basis.  It  may  retain   the  »20.000  with-  holding    recelpu    (similar    to    the    W-2    re-  U.S.    Attornxt 

held  on  July   1   until  October  31.     In  deter-  celpts   under    wage   withholding)     a   nerson  l^iii«  r    T.-r-^.,,      ,  »      .  . 

mining  how  much  It  must  remit  to  the  Gov-  will   easily   be   aWe   to  deteraSne   UxH^  AtJ^?™^    ^^'^\°'  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 

ernment  on  October  31.  the  bank  may  take  amount  of  hU  dividend  ^?nt^^t^  fc^    tS?  £m  nr'^*'™ '^!f*'=*  f  "^'"'"^ 

a  credit  for  any  taxes  withheld  on  dividends  the  amount  of  withheld  Ux      Si?^U^  SlnJ^reSU           ^*'^""                    Hepburn 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tke  National  Lottery  of  Israel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  Miw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1962 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  acquaint  the  Members  of  this  House 
with  the  national  lottery  of  Israel. 

In  1961.  the  gross  receipts  of  the  na- 
tional lottery  of  Israel  amounted  to 
about  $20  million,  an  increase  of  $6  mil- 
lion over  the  previous  year.  The  net  in- 
come to  the  Government,  earmarked 
solely  for  the  construction  of  schools 
and  hospitals,  exceeded  $6  mUlion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight  to  establish  a 
national  lottery  in  Israel  was  not  easily 
won.  It  took  a  few  years  after  the  dec- 
laration of  the  State  of  Urael  before  the 
trovemment  and  public  circles  consented 
to  the  organization  of  a  lottery  in  that 
country,  it  has  now  been  in  existence 
about  10  years  and  proven  very  success- 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  cannot  we,  like  Is- 
rael and  other  naUons,  overwhelm  the 
nypocntes.  bluenoses  and  moralists?  If 
we  can  only  wipe  out  hypocrisy  in  the 
united  States  we  could,  with  a  national 
lottery,     pump    into    our    Government 


Treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new 
revenue  which  could  be  used  for  tax 
cuts  and  reduction  of  our  national  debt. 


Friendship  Day  Camp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1962 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  10  years  Los  Angeles  has  been 
justifiably  proud  of  Friendship  Day 
Camp,  a  nonprofit  interracial  day  camp 
serving:  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  15  in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area. 

It  is  camp  policy  to  be  representative 
of  all  Los  Angeles'  racial,  religious,  and 
cultural  groups.  This  applies  to  coun- 
selors as  weU  as  to  the  children.  While 
enjoying  the  experience  of  outdoor 
camping,  the  youngsters  share  songs, 
dances,  stories,  and  games  of  various  cul- 
tures, thereby  developing  a  sense  of 
pride  in  their  own  backgrounds  as  well 
as  learning  the  true  meaning  of  democ- 
racy through  the  appreciation  of  the 
rich  variety  in  America's  racial  and  cul- 
tural diversity. 


Friendship  is  operated  on  a  nonprofit 
basis,  and  with  an  extremely  limited 
budget.  Although  a  small  sum  is 
charged  for  tuition,  any  child  whose  par- 
ents cannot  pay  the  full  tuition  is  never- 
theless eligible  to  attend  even  if  cir- 
cumstances permit  payment  of  as  little 
as  25  cents  a  week. 

I  am  happy  to  join  those  civic-minded 
citizens  and  groups  of  the  community 
who  have  praised  and  endorsed  Friend- 
ship Day  Camp  for  its  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  our  American  way 
of  life. 


Alexander  Gtoell,  Winner  of  National 
Maritime  Poster  C<wtest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2, 1962 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
May  3.  1962.  will  be  a  proud  day  in  the 
life  of  17-year-old  Austrian-bom  Alex- 
ander Qsoell,  of  6743  Heame  Road,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  as  he  stands  on  the  steps 
of  the  Nation's  Capitol  to  receive  a  $500 
check  and  the  congratulations  of   the 
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Honorable  Clarence  D.  Martin,  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion, as  this  year's  first  prize  winner  in 
the  annual  National  Maritime  Poster 
Contest  for  high  school  students. 

Following  the  unveiling  of  his  winning 
poster  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  the 
immigrant  youth,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Vienna  only  18 
months  ago,  will  participate  with  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  Brawley  and  Under 
Secretary  Martin  in  placing  the  first 
poster  on  a  mailtruck.  The  same  poster 
will  appear  on  all  40.000  mailtrucks 
throughout  the  Nation  during  the  month 
of  May.  The  poster  will  be  displayed  In 
post  offices  and  other  public  buildings 
and  on  the  Nation's  mailtrucks  in  every 
city.  town,  suid  hamlet  across  the  coun- 
try, to  focus  public  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  the  peacetime  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  Nation,  and  as  the  "Fourth 
Arm  of  Defense."  Alexander  Gsoell's 
prize-winning  poster  depicts  a  crate  of 
cargo  being  hoisted  aboard  ship, 
proclaiming  that  "American  Ships 
Strengthen  America." 

The  National  Maritime  Poster  Contest, 
sponsored  annually  by  America's  man- 
time  industry,  in  coop)eration  with  the 
U.S  Government,  drew  7,700  high  school 
student  entries  from  44  States  and  Guam 
this  year. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  in  congratulating 
Alexander  Gsoell  on  this  happy  occasion. 
and  for  his  outstanding  achievement.  I 
know  my  feelings  of  pride  are  shared  by 
his  family,  his  art  teacher,  and  the  other 
faculty  members  and  students  of  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Cincinnati. 


Victims  of  a  Cmel  Hoax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1962 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one- 
way ticket  to  the  North  being  offered  to 
Negroes  by  some  racist  groups  in  sou  th- 
em communities  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  dastardly  actions  against  the  Ne- 
groes of  our  country. 

The  Negro  who  submits  to  this  en- 
forced relocation  is  the  victim  of  a  life- 
time of  discrimination;  he  has  been  de- 
nied Job  opportunities,  decent  housing, 
and  educational  opportunities  for  him- 
self and  his  children.  The  final  insult, 
the  final  hoax  perpetrated  upon  him,  the 
last  Inhumane  punishment  that  can  be 
inflicted  upon  him  is  to  tear  him  away 
from  his  home  soil,  his  home  commu- 
nity, his  relatives,  his  friends.  He  sure- 
ly cannot  be  blamed  for  accepting  the 
one-way  ticket;  he  is  desperate  and 
afraid;  a  hope  has  been  held  out  to  him 
and  he  grasps  for  it. 

Those  in  the  South  who  paint  a  bright 
future  for  the  Negroes  they  are  enticing 
into  their  one-way  buses  are  guilty  of 
the  greatest  deceit  and  cruelty;  their  ac- 


tion is  a  grave  offense  against  the  hu- 
man race.  We  of  New  York  City  and 
other  northern  cities  to  which  these  un- 
fortunates might  be  sent,  realize  that 
they  will  find  the  same  difficulties  which 
white  persons  without  funds  or  industrial 
skills  would  encounter,  for  our  cities  are 
overburdened  with  housing  shortages, 
heavy  welfare  rolls,  and  unemployment. 
Here  is  another  convincing  argument 
against  discrimination./  We  must  use 
the  power  and  prestigA  of  our  Federal 
Government  to  bring  about  effective  and 
necessary  changes  in  those  States  in 
which  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
being  denied  the  equality  guaranteed 
them  under  the  Constitution.  These 
rights  must  be  available  to  all  in  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North. 


Martin  de  Porret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF    CAXirf>«NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  May  2,  1962 

Mr  SHEIXEY.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
rejoicing  all  over  the  world  upon  the 
canonization  of  Martin  de  Porres.  who 
has  been  the  patron  of  the  interracial 
movement  in  all  places  where  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  have  made  .such 
movements  necessary.  As  a  mulatto. 
Martin  de  Porres  belonged  equally  to  the 
white  and  to  the  Negro  race,  and  forms 
for  us  a  symbol  of  interracial  .sympathy 
and  cooperation  His  life  history  Is  a 
story  of  unselfl.sh  devotion  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  all  whom  he  could  help 
In  his  minLstrations,  he  made  no  di.s- 
tinction  between  Spaniard.  Indian,  mu- 
latto, and  Negro.  The  poor  and  neglect- 
ed, the  sick  and  afflicted,  could  be  sure 
of  the  affectionate  care  of  this  Domini- 
can lay  brother,  and  his  native  city  of 
Lima  loved  him.  living,  and  .sincerely 
mourned  him  when  he  died,  in  1639. 

In  giving  official  recognition  to  the 
sanctity  of  Martin  de  Porres.  Pope  John 
is  adding  a  new  name  to  the  roster  of 
saints  in  the  Order  of  Preachers,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Etominican  Order, 
who  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  culture  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories  of 
the  new  world 

It  was  late  in  the  history  of  the  new 
world,  but  early  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia as  one  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  Dominicans  began  their  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  State,  with 
Bishop  Joseph  S  Alomany,  OP.  as 
bishop  of  Monterey  in  1850,  and  then  as 
first  archbishop  of  San  Francisco  in  1853 
Bishop  Alemany,  as  .soon  as  he  was  es- 
tablished in  Monterey,  brought  in  the 
Dominican  Fathers,  and  also  the  Sisters 
of  St.  DomHiic,  who  founded  in  1850  St 
Catherine's  Convent,  the  first  founda- 
tion of  religious  women  in  California. 
This  convent  was  the  institution  out  of 
which  grew,  in  1891,  Dominican  College 
California  and  San  P'rancisco  rejoice 
with  these  men  and  women  of  the  fol- 


lowing of  St  Dominic,  that  this  high  and 
well -deserved  honor  has  come  to  one 
whose  life  so  thoroughly  exemplified  the 
high  Ideals  of  their  order. 


Deductible  Bosiaeti  ExpcBMt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  2.  1962 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing material  concerns  a  situation  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  that  haa  l>een 
called  to  my  attention  because  of  its 
nationwide  scope. 

You  will  note  that  the  Information  Is 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Cominlasloner 
Caplin  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
requesting  that  a  tax  court  finding  in 
the  case  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  of  Indian- 
apolis allow  deductible  exr>ense  accounts 
as  business  costs. 

In  this  correspondence  I  am  requesting 
that  the  local  decision  be  made  In  all 
like  cases  on  a  national  basis.  The  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation  was  first  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana,  In 
February  of  this  year. 

Since  this  move  has  Just  started  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  have  reviewed  Mr.  Mad- 
den s  remarks  recently,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  t>est  If  those 
interested  in  this  endeavor  would  know 
beforehand  that  their  contributions  to 
such  a  fund  will  not  be  deductible  as 
legitimate  business  expense. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  sincerity  in  the  promo- 
tion efforts  of  this  group  and  that  many 
mnoceni  persons  are  led  to  believe  that 
their  contributions  are  tax  exempt,  and 
after  the  money  has  been  spent  they 
find  that  such  Is  not  the  case. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  interested. 
m  this  particular  subject  would  do  well 
to  contact  Commissioner  Caplin  as  per 
the  explanation  contained  In  my  letter 
of  this  date  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
S<^rvice 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Honorable   Moktime*  M    Capuw. 
Comrnu^xtoner   of   Internal    Rei^enuf, 
I2th  and   Constitution   Avenue  N.W.. 
Wasntngton.   D  C. 

Deak  Com missiones  Caplin:  It  haa  come  to 
my  attention  that  an  organisation  with  the 
st)ubrlqiiet  of  "Pennsylvania  for  the  Right  To 
Work.  Inc  ,"  haa  been  formed  in  my  native 
-suue  to  si^efu-head  a  propaganda  campaign 
.seeking  to  lobby  punitive  antllabor  legisla- 
tion through  the  .State  legislature. 

To  flnanre  this  campaign,  both  the  Penn- 
nylvunla  committee  and  the  national  parent 
body  are  soliciting  contributions  from  Penn- 
sylvania  bualnesa  and   Industrial  firms. 

The  objective  of  this  group,  according  to 
Its  public  announcement.  Is  to  achieve  en- 
actment of  a  law,  which  would  deny  labor 
and  management  their  present  freedom  of 
c)Mtr:\ct  and  accepted  legal  right  to  nego- 
tiate a  union  .security  provision  as  part  of  a 
labor-management   agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  'eglslatlon  which 
Peiin.svlvaiUa  for  the  Right  To  Work.  Inc. 
seeks  lo  have  enacted  is  to  destroy  the  ooUec- 
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tlve  bargaining  process  that  Is  the  keystone 
of  Federal  labor-management  policies  and  to 
weaken  and  make  InefTectlve  the  voloe  of 
organized  labor  at  the  collective  bargaining 
table.  This  law  would  substitute  Individual 
bargaining  for  collective  bargaining,  placing 
the  worker  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer 
The  proposal  is  called  by  its  sponsors  a 
•rlght-to-work-  law.  which  is  a  misnomer. 
for  it  guarantees  no  one  a  Job. 

The  Pennsylvania  group  has  been  organ- 
ized under  the  aegis  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  National  Right  To  Work  Com- 
mittee, of  Washington,  DC.  In  other  States, 
such  as  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  affiliates  of 
the  National  Right  To  Work  Committee  bear 
similar  titles  In  the  case  of  Oklahoma  the 
organization  Is  known  as  Oklahomans  for 
the  Rights  To  Work,  Inc."  In  Kansas  it  is 
called  Kansans  for  the  Right  To  Work,  Inc. 
The  titles  bear  out  the  close  working  line 
between   the  National   and  State   groups. 

As  I  have  stated,  both  the  National  and 
State  groups  obtain  their  operating  funds 
for  Influencing  legls'.atlon  by  soliciting  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  past  elections  some 
part  of  these  funds  have  been  spent  seeking 
to  elect  candidates  for  public  oCBce  who 
these  organizations  hope,  will  be  friendly  to 
enactment  of  the  antllabor  legislation  they 
esjjouse  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Bj)okesmen  for  the  Pennsylvania  "right-to- 
work  •  group  have  stated  publicly  they  will 
take  similar  action  In  the  present  election 
year 

.Sf)licltatlons  for  lunds  to  support  these 
political  activities  ,u-e  fllllng  the  mall  of 
businessmen  In  Pennsylvania,  a„  well  as  in 
other  States 

In  this  connection,  the  National  Better 
Busine.ss  Bureau.  Inc  ,  of  New  York  City  re- 
cently distributed  to  Its  membership  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  National  Right 
To  Work  Commute.?,  including  this  fund 
solicitation 

T^l.s  re[x.rt  stated  .hat  the  National  Right 
To  Work  Committee  lad  retained  the  firm  of 
Wilson    E    Hamilton    and    Associates,   Wash- 
ington.  DC.   at    a   fee  of  »3.000  per  month 
plus  a  comml-sslon  of  33  > 3  percent  of  the  net 
income   on    all    membership   dues    and    con- 
tributions    obtained     through     their    fund- 
raislnc  efforts       For  the  year  1960.  the  Better 
Bu.slness   Bureau   stated    the   National   Right 
lo  Work  Committee  reported  It  'paid  com- 
musslons  and  fees  to  Wilson  E   Hamilton  and 
Associates    totaling    $74.503  30,    or    17  8    per- 
m'.8.732  50  •?""      '^^'^^^      amounting      to 
My  colleague  from  Indiana,  Representative 
Rat  J    Maddfn,  made  available  to  the  House 
or  Representatives  on  February  7  the  report 
or  the  Better  Buslnesji  Bureau  which  further 
stated  that 

'The  committee  aUo  advised  the  National 
Better  Business  Buret.u  that  the  totel  fund- 
rai.Mnc  expense  for  1990  Including  fees,  com- 
missions, mailings,  omce  space,  clerical  and 
secreUrlal  help  amounted  to  42.2  percent  of 
ncome.  and  that  the  comparable  figure  for 
thefirst  6  months  of  1961  was  31.6  percent  " 
The  remaining  57.2  percent  of  these  con- 
trinutlons  by  businessmen  and  industrial 
concerns  were  expended  to  Influence  the 
enactment  of  the  antllabor  "right-to-work" 
laws. 

The  Better  Buslnes.'  Bureau  reported  that 
on  the  tax  status  of  tiiese  contributions,  the 
Nati.,nal  Right  To  Work  Committee  advises 
members  and  contributors  "that  contribu- 
tions to  this  organization  may  be  classed  as 
a  buslne.ss  expense,  but  we  can  give  no  assur- 
ance that  this  will  not  be  challenged  by  the 
Internal  Revenue." 

nils  would  appear  to  be  a  tacit  InvlU- 
tion  to  business  contributors  to  list  their 
riKht -to-work  contributions  as  a  Federal 
income  tax  deduction.  Some  allied  com- 
nuttees  openly  state  that  contributions  are 
deductible  as  a   buslnees   expense 


In  this  connection,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  in  a  recent  Indiana  case  involving  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  the  Indiana 
District  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruled  that  contrlbutlonfi  to  a  right-to-work 
committee  were  political  expenditures  and 
not  deductible  as  a  business  expense. 

Inasmuch  as  widespread  right-to-work  fund 
solicitation  Is  taking  place  in  Pennsylvania 
I  shotild  like  to  inquire  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  whether  the  Indiana  ruling  ap- 
plies likewise  to  such  contributions  made  by 
business  and  industrial  firms  to  right-to- 
work  committees  In  Pennsylvania? 

I  feel  that  the  businessmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania should  know  where  they  stand  in  or- 
der that  they  may  decide  whether  to  claim 
Federal  income  deductions  on  funds  con- 
tributed to  a  movement  which  creates  fric- 
tion in  our  industrial  life. 

I  should  also  like  to  ask  whether  a  ruling 
has  been  made  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  the  tax  status  of  such  contribu- 
tions on  a  national  basis  and.  If  not,  whether 
such  a  ruling,  as  in  the  Indiana  case,  should 
not  be  made  for  general  application  to  all? 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  0/  Congress. 
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Leather   and   Rubber   Footwear   Exports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or    MAINX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1962 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time,  the  shoe  industry  has  been 
concerned  about  the  rapid  expansion  of 
leather  and  rubber  footwear  imports. 
This  industry,  which  is  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  Maine,  is  threatened 
with  market  disruption  by  a  rising 
volume  of  shoe  imports  from  efficient  but 
low-wage  industries  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

The   following  statement  relating   to 
shoe  facts  illustrates  the  problem : 

THE    rACTS     ABOUT    SHOE     IMPORTS 


First.  Leather  shoe  imports  have  in- 
creased 234.5  percent  since  1957,  from  11 
million  in  1957  to  36.8  million  pairs  in 
1961.  In  the  first  2  months  of  1962, 
leather  footwear  imports  were  82  per- 
cent above  the  comparable  period  of  last 
year.  Rubber  footwear  imports  dropped 
last  year,  but  this  year  the  rate  is  45  per- 
cent higher  thfAi  last  year. 

Second.  At  the  present  rate,  footwear 
imports  will  reach  76.6  million  pairs  by 
1965,  which  would  be  11.7  percent  of 
U.S.  output.  If  imports  of  sneaker  types 
were  added  to  leather  imports,  then  total 
imports  would  represent  20.4  percent  of 
estimated  U.S.  output  of  leather  and 
sneaker  types  combined. 

Third.  While  Imports  have  been  in- 
creasing, our  exports  have  dropped  from 
4.4  million  pairs  in  1957  to  3  million 
pairs  In  1961. 

Fourth.  For  every  10  million  pairs  of 
leather  footwear  produced,  there  are 
jobs  for  4,100  workers  in  shoe  manufac- 
turing, and  another  estimated  1,400  jobs 
In  the  supplying  trades,  or  5,500  jobs  In 
all.  Since  1956  alone  15,000  jobs  have 
been  lost  in  the  leather  shoe  and  sup- 


plying industries.  By  the  end  of  1965 
another  22,000  jobs  will  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  the  leather  shoe  and  supplying 
industries.  This  Is  at  current  tariff 
levels. 

qq!S^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^  expansion  bill.  H.R. 
9900,  If  passed  as  written,  could  result 
m  tariffs  on  imported  shoes  being  low- 
ered to  one-half,  or  in  some  cases,  even 
to  zero  during  the  next  5  years 

Sixth.  The  United  States  pays  the 
highest  wages  to  shoeworkers  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  U.S  shoe- 
worker  receives  from  2  to  5  times  the 
wages  of  foreign  shoeworkers. 

Seventh.  With  the  new  equipment 
and  machinery  in  foreign  shoe  factories 
—financed  in  large  part  with  U.S.  help 
and  eas.-er  tax. laws— foreign  shoe  output 
per  worker  approximates  our  own  pro- 
duction rates. 

Eighth.  Imported  shoes  land  in  this 
country  at  far  lower  prices  than  for  like 
Items  produced  here.  This  is  simply 
cheap  foreign  labor  competing  against 
higher  price  U.S.  labor. 

Ninth.  'J.S.  tariffs  are  among  the  low- 
est in  the  world.  For  shoes,  U.S.  duties 
average  12.6  percent  on  all  shoes  im- 
ported from  all  coimtries.  Foreign 
tariffs  plus  taxes  loaded  on  exported  U  S 
shoes  range  up  to  as  high  as  53  percent 
of  landed  cost.  This  is  certainly  a  poor 
example  of  how  foreign  nations  have 
lived  up  to  our  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  this  grave 
problem  to  the  shoe  industry,  it  has 
taken  a  lightened  approach  to  our  basic 
trade  policy  and  to  the  Presidents 
recommendations. 

Recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  trade  with  the  shoe 
executives  of  Maine.  Becaxise  of  the 
problems  of  the  shoe  industry  and  be- 
cause of  the  relationship  of  their  prob- 
lems, to  that  confronting  other  indus- 
tries in  our  country,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Shoe  Executives  of  Maine,  on 
April  28,  1962,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator   Edmund   S.   Muskie   to 
Shoe  Executives  of  Maine  at  the  Calumet 
Club,  Augusta,  Maine.  April  28,  1662 
I  remember — too  many  years  ago   for   my 
own    comfort — when    the    subject   of    inter- 
national trade  was  a  dry-as-dust  part  of  my 
studies.     The  questions  of  "comparative  ad- 
vantage."   "balance    of    trade,"    and    "inter- 
national   payments"    were   remote   from    my 
personal     concerns,     and     not     particularly 
exciting. 

Today  I  find  the  Jargon  of  trade  talk  ab 
dry  as  ever;  but  the  subject  of  trade  is  a 
vital  preoccupation  for  me  and  for  my  con- 
stituents Next  to  the  subject  of  taxes.  It 
Is  the  question  which  Is  absorbing  the  most 
attention  on  Capitol  Hill,  these  days. 

I  come  before  you  with  mixed  feelings  to 
talk  on  trade.  In  the  words  of  the  folk  song 
"Goober  Peas":  "The  subject's  Interesting 
but  the  rhymes  are  mighty  tough." 

I  think  most  of  you  know  my  general 
philosophy  on  the  subject  of  trade  policy. 
The  I»resldent's  bill  has  been  Introduced  and 
hearings  have  been  concluded  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Now  the 
committee  is  closeted  in  executive  session  to 
work  its  will  on  the  President's  recommen- 
dations.    My   own   opportunity    to   cast    my 
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^foU  aii4  to  ewrt  my  wlU  dlwcUj  on  Um 
Uii   U  Ukr««  •*•!>•  »»*y:  Hoow  Committe* 
action.  Ho»««  pM«««».  mmI  S«n»t«  Flnano* 
Committee  acUon.     I  (Jo  pUn  to  »pp«M  be- 
fore  the  Finance  Committee  to  offer  tome 
suggestion*    which.    In    my    opinion,    win 
improve   the   bin   ami   win   prwrKle   •  more 
realletle    form    of    a»lrtance    to    domeatlc 
induatrtaa  thre«t«ned  by  Import  competltlan. 
parUcularly   wbere   tha»  caoapeUtlon   cornea 
from  hlglUy  InduatrUOlaed.  low -rate  area*. 
*     Aa  a  Senator  Ixom  the  State  of  Maine.  I 
am  very  much  concerned  over  the  economic 
growth    of   our    country.      Maine    haa    been 
plagued   by   anemployment   for   many   years 
and  I  reAllae  that  we  muat  encourage  gen- 
eral economic  gzovtb  If  we  are  to  overcome 
maay  at  our  econcwnic  dlflcultlea. 

I  recocniae  that  expanding  International 
txa<te  repeeeeota  one  Important  facet  of  the 
Praaldent'i  efforU  to  stlmulaU  a  dynamic 
domeetlc  economy.  However,  although  I 
agree  with  this  objective.  I  think  there  are 
substantial  problems  Involved  tn  the  trade 
bUl,  HJl.  WOO.  which  muat  be  resolved.  Ex- 
panding trade  can  be  harmful  as  weU  as 
beneflelal  unlsaB  the  pollctes  affecting  U  are 
reallsticaUy  devised. 

In  approaching  the  speclflc  legislation 
pending  in  Congreas.  it  U  weU  to  keep  one's 
perspective.  It  U  altogether  too  easy  to  be 
drawn  off  into  one  of  the  two  extremes  In 
the  trade  debate.  On  the  one  side  we  have 
the  "free  tradara"  who  follow  the  ideal  ot 
abeolute  and  untrammeled  Intematlcmal 
compeUUon  Uke  knigtita  in  search  of  the 
Holy  Orail.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the 
conunitted  pcotectionlsts  who  see  In  every 
Import  statistic  the  threat  of  Imminent  col- 
lapse for  the  American  economy.  In  the 
trade  debate,  neither  contrlbutea  substan- 
tially to  the  kind  of  balanced  trade  policy 
which  wUl  encourage  sound  economic 
growth. 

What  are  the  objectives  offered  by  the 
President "»  What  are  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  being  asked  to  formulate  a 
new  trade  policy? 

The  President  Is  convinced  that  Increased 
trade  Is  vital  to  "the  anlty  of  the  Weat.  the 
course  of  the  cold  war.  and  the  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation  for  a  generation  to 
eocne." 

The  factors  which  have  triggered  the  new 
detMkta  over  trade  are  the  expiration  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  the  development 
of  the  European  Common  Market. 

The  expiration  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  confronted  the  Preeldent  with  a  choice 
of  three  alternatives : 

First.  He  could  let  the  act  expire  and  wait 
for  the  nonelecUon  year  of  1903  to  press  for 
trade  legislation; 

Second.  He  could  call  fur  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  act.  or 

Third.  He  could  request  a  new  law  revising 
our  present  trade  policy. 

He  has  chosen  the  latter  course. 
Coincidental   with   this   circumstance   has 
been    the    spectacular    development    of    the 
Conunon  Market 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  has  supported  the  principle  of  Euro- 
pean Integration,  because  of  lU  convlcUon 
that  the  creation  of  a  broad.  competlUve 
market  In  Western  Europe  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  Statea  and  that  It 
would  build  up  the  economic  strength  of 
Eiu-ope.  thus  making  for  a  strong  free  world 
In  196a.  six  European  countries — France. 
West  Oennany.  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy — formed  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  for  the  purpose 
of  integrating  their  economies  The  Treaty 
of  Rome,  which  created  It.  represents  the 
moat  ambitious  step  yet  taken  toward  eco- 
nomic Integration.  The  moat  Important  as- 
pect of  the  Conununlty.  from  the  point  of 
view  of  U  S.  foreign  trade,  Is  the  Common 
Market. 
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Under  the  treaty,  the  six  member  coun- 
tries s«reed  to  elimUaate  all  tariffa  and  quotaa 
amoog  themselvea  starting  January  I.  !»*». 
It  waa  emteiBplatad  that  1»  to  Ift  J—n 
voold  be  required  for  the  progrsaalve  at- 
tainment of  free  trade  within  the  area.  The 
target  date  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
internal  tariffs  la  now  1966  InaUad  of  !»«»- 
1973.  ae  orlglnaUy  contemplated.  Import 
quotas  among  the  member  countrtea  on  Ui- 
dustrial  produtrta  are  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
end  of  1961  and  on  other  goods  by  1970. 

BecaiMe  of  the  acceleration  oX  Internal 
tariff  reducUon  and  of  the  early  InsUtutlon 
of  the  common  external  tariff,  the  Impact 
of  the  European  Common  Market  of  U.S.  ex- 
poru  will  be  felt  earlier  than  had  been  con- 
templated. Since  the  common  external  tariff 
wlU  be  deteraxined  by  the  average  of  rates 
prevailing  In  each  oi  the  sU  countries  In 
19S7.  the  tariffs  that  eventually  will  be  ap- 
pUcable  to  U-3.  products  will  be  higher  In 
some  countries  and  lower  in  others  Gen- 
erally speakUag.  the  tariffs  of  France  and 
Italy  will  be  lower,  while  those  of  the 
Benelux    countries    and    Germany    will    be 

If  the  Common  Market  Is  carried  through 
to  completion,  as  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  It  will  be.  the  net  effect  will  be  the 
formation  of  a  large  free  Uade  area  of  great 
potential  eccnomlc  growth  The  United 
Kingdom  has  applied  for  membership  In  the 
European  Economic  Community,  and  when 
she  does  )oln.  the  reaulUng  market  area  of 
Western  Europe  will  be  the  largest  In  the 
world,  larger  even  than  the  United  States 

There  Is  ro  way  of  knowing  what  will 
happen  with  regard  to  commodlUes  on 
which  tariffs  are  to  be  determined  by  negoti- 
ation. Neither  is  there  any  way  of  knowing 
what  will  happen  to  external  quotas.  Here. 
too.  only  time  can  tell  whether  the  net  effect 
i>f  the  Eurojjean  Common  Market  will  be 
to  llberallae  trade  or  to  Intensify  proteeUon 
In  the  short  run.  certain  US.  export*  wUl 
decline  as  the  new  discriminatory  tariffs  be- 
come effective.  In  the  long  run.  however.  It 
ts  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  products 
which  the  United  States  does  not  export  In 
large  quantttlea  may  be  In  greater  demand 
because  of  the  changed  structure  of  Euro- 
pean tnduatry.  Indeed  US.  exports  to  the 
Common  Market  counUles  probably  wUl  In- 
crease a*  time  passes. 

The  Common  Market  will  make  It  possible 
for  Europe  to  compete  in  world  markeU 
more  effectively  than  heretofore  The  low- 
ered coats  and  prices  which  usually  accom- 
pany an  expanding  economy  will  Increase 
the  capacity  of  Europe  to  earn  dollars  and, 
consequently,  to  Increase  lU  capacity  to  Im- 
port more  than  It  does  now  from  the  dollar 
area.  Under  the  circumstances,  It  Is  es- 
sential that  US  Industry  Increase  lu  ef- 
ficiency and  improve  Its  exporting  and  mar- 
keUng  methods. 

About  25  percent  of  all  US  exports  to 
Western  Europe  consist  of  raw  materials, 
such  as  ores.  textUe  fibers,  nonmlneral  oil*. 
and  raw  chemicals  Not  many  products  In 
this  category  wilt  be  affected  by  the  new 
Common  Market  tariffs,  since  duties  on  most 
of  them  will  remam  low  In  fact,  the  In- 
dustrial jp-owth  of  Europe  probably  wUl  cause 
U  3.  exports  In  these  categoriee  to  increase. 
About  5  percent  of  U  S.  exports  to  Western 
Europe  consist  of  fuels.  prlnclpaUy  coal  and 
petroleum  products,  most  of  which  will  re- 
main subject  to  low  tariffs  The  prospects 
for  US  fuel  exports  depend  more  on  the  de- 
gree of  quota  protection  on  coal,  and  on  how 
much  oil  Is  developed  In  Europe  and  other 
countries,  than  on  tariffs. 

About  30  percent  of  U  S.  exports  to  Europe 
consist  ot  food  and  tobacco.  Cartffs  on  which 
vary  widely.  Tariffs  on  these  goods  are  not 
as  significant,  however,  a*  quotaa.  subsidies, 
and  administered  pricing  The  European 
Economic     Community's     new     agricultural 


poUcy  WlU  extend  naUooal  prafaranoM  to 
producers  throughout  tha  Common  Maekat 
area.  It  aiao  wlU  aUcuUaU  compatUkn 
amon«  Kuropaan  fazmcra  and  anfltmra  >> 
more  cflicleDt  production  of  loodctuffs  with- 
in the  area.  There  U  no  waj  of  talUnc.  now, 
whether  theae  eflecU  wiU  be  casintertMOanoed 
by  Incraaaed  total  demand  for  food  and 
tobacco.  Their  objective  U.  ohvloualy.  to 
stimulate  their  own  agricultural  production 
and  to  reduce  their  reliance  upon  agricul- 
tural imporu. 

The  remaining  40  percent  of  all  UjS.  «x- 
porU  to  Weatern  Europe  oonalat  of  manu- 
factured goods,  principally  machinery,  trana- 
portatlon  equipment,  and  manufactured 
chemioala.  Moat  of  theae  producU  wUi  en- 
counter external  tariffa  and  dlacrlmlnaUnn 
within  the  Cotnmoa  Market.  whUa  internal 
Common  Market  tariffa  approach  mn.  At 
the  same  time,  European  producers  are  lUtaly 
to  enjoy  coat  mlvantagea  brought  about  by 
increased  efficiency  and  larger  scale  produc- 
tion. In  oonaaquence,  many  American  pro- 
ducers will  ftnd  European  competltkm  In- 
creaalngly  difBc\ilt  to  meet. 

Fur  many  nMunufacturers  thla  incraaaad 
competition  wiU  extend  to  markaU  outalde 
Europe.  Western  Europe  muat  export  manu- 
factured gooda  in  order  to  import  naadad 
raw  materiala.  At  tUe  praaant  tima.  tha  six 
Economic  Community  countrlsa,  togatbar  ax- 
port  more  than  tha  United  Statea. 

However,  thla  doea  not  naceaaarUy  Biann 
that  American  manufacturers  will  not  ba 
able  to  compete  in  world  markets,  or  even 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  export  to  the 
Common  Market  covmtrlea.  It  la  character- 
istic of  the  V3.  economy  to  emphaaixa  ra- 
search.  to  Improve  products,  and  to  reduce 
costs.  It  U  quite  likely  that,  through  re- 
search. American  companlea  will  find  new 
ways  to  produce  certain  gooda  more  effi- 
ciently and  better  than  they  can  ba  producad 
anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

As  the  European  economy  grows  and  be- 
comes more  highly  speclallaed.  it  will  be- 
come capable  of  producing  a  wider  range  of 
good*  cheaply,  but  lu  ImporU  are  llkalf  to 
grow  as  weU  as  lU  exports.  The  leaden  of 
the  European  EcononUc  Conununlty  have 
expressed  the  Intention  of  pursuing  a  liberal 
trade  policy,  and  It  seems  clear  that  their 
mteresu  Tie  in  expanding,  rather  than  In 
contracting,  trade. 

ThU,  then,  briefly,  1*  the  problem  and  t2i« 
opportunity  pcved  by  the  Common  Market. 
How  do  we  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity created  by  thU  great  new  market,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  meet  the  problem  of  com- 
petition, at  home  and  abroad,  which  the 
Common  Market  countries  wUl  give  otir 
products? 

In  the  long  run  UJS  export*  that  will  best 
be  able  to  stand  up  against  the  new  com- 
petition, are  those  unique  in  performance 
and  design.  In  the  light  of  cost.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  technical  progreaa  tn  the 
United  Slates  will  be  rapid  throughout  the 
decade. 

The  avcrwed  purpoee  of  the  Prealdenfi 
trade  program  is  to  minimise  the  dlacrlm- 
inatloris  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
the  European  Common  Market  by  reducing 
our   trade  barriers  on   a   bargaining  basis. 

Such  bargaining  cannot  be  one  way.  Am 
the  President  said  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  "Concessions,  In  this  bargaining. 
must,  of  course,  be  reciprocal,  not  unilateral. 
The  Common  Market  will  not  fuMlll  Ita  own 
high  promise  unless  Its  outside  tariff  walla 
are  low  " 

Assuming  the  desirability  of  expanded 
trade,  and  this  Is  an  asstnnptlon  T  accept. 
how  do  we  develop  a  rational  trade  policy? 

First,  we  muat  recognize  that  not  all  In- 
dustries are  going  to  view  expanded  trade  In 
the  same  Mght  For  example.  Maine  1*  some- 
times regarded  as  a  -protectionist"  SUte. 
And  yet.  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry,  which 
is  ntal  to  our  economy,  was  the  first  major 
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industry  to  endorse  the  President's  trade  pro- 
posal. And  the  cotton  textile  Industry  ha* 
announced  Its  support. 

There  are,  I  think,  four  categories  of 
manufacturers  In  r<;latlon  to  trade: 

First.  Those  Industries  which  are  not  af- 
fected directly  by  trade; 

Second.  Thoee  who  benefit  from  free 
trade  policies  because  of  their  export  op- 
portunities; 

Third.  Those  who  benefit  from  free  trade 
because  of  their  raw  material  Import  re- 
quirements; and 

Fourth.  Those  Industries  which  find  It 
difficult  to  compete  In  the  world  market. 

It  Is  this  latter  group,  thoee  Industries 
who  do  not  enjoy  li  comparative  advantage, 
which  Is  of  greatest  concern  to  us  In  a  new 
trade  policy. 

I  believe  our  trade  policy  should  be  shaped 
In  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  each  of  these  groups.  I  think 
it  can  be 

Most  of  the  Industries  at  the  low  end  of 
the  comparative  advantage  scale  in  the 
United  States  are  those  that  require  a  high 
proportion  of  labor  relative  to  capital.  In 
the  United  States,  where  capital  Is  plenti- 
ful and  labor  Is  r-^latlvely  scarce,  such  In- 
dustries find  It  difficult  to  compete  against 
products  from  cour>trlee  where  labor  Is  plen- 
tiful and  capital  Is  scarce.  The  shoe  In- 
dustry Is  a  case  In  |>olnt. 

Under  a  system  of  complete  free  trade 
these  Industries,  or  at  least  certain  segments 
of  them,  would  not  be  able  to  compete.  To 
adjust  our  production  In  favor  of  Imports, 
unlike  adjustment  to  Increased  exports.  Is 
often  painful.  Tills  Is  the  situation  In 
which  most  of  our  producers  who  complain 
of  import  competition  And  themselves. 

Obviously,  It  Is  not  a  real  answer  to  the 
problem  to  say.  as  some  of  the  more  ex- 
tremists do.  that  these  companies  should 
simply  get  out  of  business.  One  of  the  most 
troublesome  facts  of  all  Is  that  the  lines  of 
production  that  aie  hardest  hit  by  Import 
competition  are  ln:luded  In  what  we  In  the 
United  States  cai:  "small  business."  And 
these  small  buslm^sses  are  often  found  In 
small  towns,  such  as  In  Maine,  where  the 
survival  of  such  tuslnesses  Is  vital  to  the 
local  economy. 

With  bigness  all  but  swallowing  us  up 
and  with  little  buflnesses  each  year  finding 
competition  agalnft  bigness  more  dlfflcult. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  make  much  sense  to  force 
an  additional  burden  upon  them  In  the 
form  of  Increased  competition  from  abroad. 
It  seems  too  much  like  kicking  a  man  who 
Is  down  and  almost  out. 

Yet  It  Is  essential  that  the  United  SUtes 
Increase  foreign  trade,  both  export*  and 
Imports.  And  to  achieve  this  goal,  the 
President  must  ha\e  the  power  to  negotiate 
favorable  trade  agreements.  This  Is  the 
fundamental  point  In  any  trade  legislation. 

Lest  some  misinterpret  what  I  have  just 
said,  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  said  we  need 
favorable  trade  agreements. 

And  yet,  we  must  recognize  that  any  trade 
pr  >gram.  no  matter  how  favorable  to  the 
N.'^tlon  as  a  whole,  Is  bound  to  Involve  ad- 
justments for  some  Industries.  As  I  have 
already  shown,  one  of  the  painful  facts  In 
the  situation  Is  that  the  Injured  Arms  and 
labor  that  are  most  seriously  affected  by  Im- 
port competition  usually  are  small  busi- 
nesses Under  the  present  law,  all  that  the 
President  can  do  Is  either  to  perjjetuate  them 
or  to  throw  them  to  the  wolves,  so  to  speak. 

A    third    choice    has   been   offered   In   H.R. 

9900,    the    administration    trade    bill.      This 

choice  would  allow  the  President  to  provide 

adjustment  assistance"  In  those  Industries 

and  areas  suffering  from  Import  Injury. 

The  adjustment-assistance  approach.  In- 
volving earlier  retirement  for  older  workers, 
retraining  programs  for  youngei*  workers, 
special  unemployment  compensation,  family 
moving    allowances,   technical    assistance   to 


the  owners  of  capital,  small  business  loans, 
and  ao  fmi^h,  Is  a  new  and  relatively  untested 
approach  to  the  problem  of  trade  adjust- 
ment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  such  an  appro«u:h 
has  no  assurance  of  substantial  success  in 
providing  relief.  In  Maine,  and  in  many 
parts  of  New  England,  we  have  been  carry- 
ing out  an  Intensive  Industrial  development 
program  to  help  replace  lost  jobs  In  the  tex- 
tile industry,  and  other  similarly  affected 
Industries.  It  Is  a  long,  slow,  and  hard  proc- 
ess. The  area  redevelopment  program  Is 
similarly  aimed  at  restoring  lost  jobs.  It 
offers  some  useful  tools,  but  It  Is  too  soon 
to  predict  how  successful   It  will   be. 

There  Is  another  possible  line  of  attack 
on  the  problem,  to  which  I  have  given  much 
thought. 

Last  year,  I  Introduced  S.  1735,  the 
Orderly  Marketing  Act.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation would  give  the  President  the  power 
to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  with  export- 
ing countries  restricting  the  Importation  of 
CO  nmodltles  to  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
domestic  market  where  such  commodities 
are  produced  at  a  substantially  lower  labor 
cost  than  applies  In  the  United  States.  My 
bill  has  the  twin  advantage  of  defining  In- 
jury far  more  explicitly  than  In  existing 
trade  legislation  and  of  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  permitting  exporting  countries  to 
share  In  our  expanding  domestic  market  even 
In  cases  where  our  domestic  Industries  are 
threatened  with  Injury.  I  believe  that  trade 
legislation  must  take  Into  account  the  pe- 
culiar problems  of  those  Industries  which 
require  high  labor  Input  In  highly  Indus- 
trialized, low-wage  countries.  In  Interstate 
commerce,  we  have  used  the  minimum  wage 
law  to  Insure  fair  competition,  as  well  as  to 
protect  workers  from  substandard  working 
conditions. 

In  international  trade,  we  cannot  Impose  a 
minimum  wage  requirement,  but  we  can  ad- 
Just  trade  in  commodities  produced  by  for- 
eign Industries  with  substandard  wages  so 
as  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  such  compe- 
tition. 

To  take  this  position  Is  not  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  protectionism.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
realistic  approach  to  our  trade  problem. 

I  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  shoe  Industry  on  this 
Issue,  This  Industry,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  Is  confronted  by  rapidly  ex- 
panding ImpKjrts  from  low-wage  countries. 
The  Industry  has  substantial  reason  to  be 
concerned  over  import  threats.  In  spite  of 
this,  It  has  taken  a  very  balanced  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  trade  problem. 

For  when  we  come  down  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  we  have  to  recognize  once 
more  that  what  we,  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  are  after  is  economic  growth  and 
stability.  This  will  not  be  achieved  by  rais- 
ing Impossible  barriers  to  trade,  and  neither 
will  It  be  gained  by  throwing  our  doors 
open,  wllly-nllly,  to  Imports. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  trade  policy 
should  be  g^ulded  by  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

First.  That  with  respect  to  the  highly 
industrialized,  economically  advanced  coun- 
tries, the  President  must  have  powers  to 
bargain  effectively  for  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  against  U.S.  goods; 

Second.  That  with  respect  to  the  highly 
Industrialized,  but  low-wage  countries  such 
as  Japan,  the  President  must  have  the 
powers  to  negotiate  agreements  which  will 
allow  such  countries  to  sheu'e  our  markets 
provided  that  the  sharing  is  done  In  an 
orderly  way  which  will  not  seriously  disrupt 
these  markets  for  our  own  domestic  indus- 
tries; 

Third.  That  Congress  must  have  adequate 
review  p>owers  over  the  President's  actlona 
In  negotiating  trade  agreements; 

Fourth.  That  downward  adjustments  in 
tariffs  must  be  made  gradually  so  as  to  give 


domestic  Industries  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
just to  changed  conditions;   and 

Fifth.  That  "adjustment  assistance"  to 
domestic  industries  and  areas  Injured  by 
Imports  be  coordinated  with  other  Govern- 
ment aid  programs  such  as  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  an  impossible  task 
for  us  to  set  for  ourselves.  It  has  always 
been  the  genius  of  our  democracy  to  meet 
our  needs  in  a  practical  fashion.  There  is 
no  reason  to  stop  the  practice  when  It 
comes  to  the  matter  of  setting  trade  policy. 

We  know  our  goals;  we  have  the  facts;  now 
Congress  should  work  with  the  legislation 
offered  by  the  administration  and  mold 
It  Into  an  effective  Instrument  for  the  crea- 
tion of  Jobs,  Income,  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans. 


Continuing  Crisu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2, 1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  bitumi- 
nous coal  industry  faces  a  grave  prob- 
lem which  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country.  That 
problem  is  residual  oil.  Unless  we  act 
quickly,  it  will  seriously  cripple  the  coal 
industry,  further  reduce  employment  in 
the  Nation's  mines,  and  create  havoc  in 
a  large  industrial  sector  of  our  economy 
should  a  national  emergency  arise. 

Again  and  again,  during  the  last  few 
years,  despite  the  demonstrable  fact  that 
foreign-produced  residual  oil  was  harm- 
ing the  domestic  coal  industry,  the  ad- 
ministration— both  administrations — 
have  seen  fit  to  increase  its  import  quota. 
The  last  of  these  increases  was  granted 
only  3  months  ago,  in  March  1962.  The 
quota  then  was  raised  by  10  percent, 
bringing  the  daily  total  to  507,000  bar- 
rels. That  raise  was  more  than  unneces- 
ary,  it  was  unsound  and  uncalled  for. 
It  gave  foreign  residual  oil  an  industrial 
hunting  license,  an  oE>en  invitation  to 
grab  more  markets  from  coal  in  sections 
of  the  country  which  it  had  not  previ- 
ously penetrated. 

For  some  years,  residual  oil  looked 
for  and  found  customers  in  New  Eng- 
land and  other  sections  of  the  eastern 
seaboard.  It  conquered  important  coal 
markets:  but  it  was  contained  to  the 
coastal  area.  Now,  as  the  result  of  un- 
realistic quota  policies,  It  has  broken 
through  its  boundaries  and  is  flooding 
westward. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  internation- 
al oil  companies,  which  must  di5F>ose  of 
vast  quantities  of  residual  oil,  wanted. 
They  knew  they  had  saturated  their 
existing  outlets,  and  they  needed  more 
dumping  ground  for  the  residue  of  their 
refining  process.  Because  they  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  keep  its  price  below  that 
of  coal,  no  matter  at  what  price  coal 
sells,  they  foimd  markets  in  the  past, 
and  they  vnll  find  markets  in  the  future. 
They  will  find  them  to  the  detriment  not 
only  of  the  coal  industry  and  its  200,000 
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workers,  bat  to  the  detriment  of  our  na- 
tional industrial  capaWllty  In  times  of 
emergency. 

Let  me  explain  my  meaning.    Tne  in- 
ternational oU  companiea*  bargain-base- 
ment bait  has  alreiMiy  resultMl  in  many 
industrial   consumers   installing    equip- 
ment which  can  use  only  residual  oiL 
They  cannot  switch  back  to  coal,  excep* 
at  lane  expense  inrtrfred  In  buying  coal 
equipment.     These  consumers  are   de- 
pendent on  residual  oU.  utterly  depend- 
ent   Th«y  have  become  the  prisoners  of 
a  supplier  who  may  suddenly,  overnight, 
be  unable  to  deliver  his  goods.    For.  let 
us  remember,  residual  oU  comes  to  these 
shores  from   foreign   lands  in   forelgn- 
fiag  vessels.    It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
what  wiU  happen  to  the  supply— and  the 
customer— if  an  international  crisis,  or 
a  poUtical  upheaval  In  the  country  of  the 
fuel's  origin,  should  interrupt  shipments. 
A  large  aixi  important  sector  of  Amer- 
icas  industry  might  have  to  lie  idle,  at 
least  for  a  time,  at  a  moment  when  this 
country  would  desperately  need  the  goods 
It  produces.     Surely,  such  a  possibility 
must  not  be  allowed  to  arise. 

Even  now.  the  uncertainty  created  by 
large-scale  importation  of  residual  oil 
has  created  havoc  with  coal  industry 
planning.  How  can  Individual  coal  com- 
panies plan  their  producUon  when  they 
cannot  tell  today  what  changes  will  be 
made  In  residual  oil  quotas  next  year? 
When,  in  fact,  they  can  only  look  on 
helplessly  as  increase  after  increase 
opens  the  floodgate*  of  that  foreign  cut- 
rate  fuel?  ^,  ^  _  , 
The  bitter  irony  here  is  this;  Residual 
oU  Ls  gushing  into  large  industrial  areas 
of  this  country.  Its  advance  nourished 
and  protected  by  a  steadily  rising  quota, 
and  conquering  markets  from  a  domestic 

fuel coal — which  is  well  able  to  supply 

those  markets.  Our  coal  reserves  are 
enormous.  There  are  some  800  bilUon 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  waiting  to  be 
tapped.  I  understand  that  means  we 
have  enough  coal  for  2.000  years  at  the 
1961  production  rate.  Thus,  the  backers 
and  boosters  of  residual  oil  are  not  sup- 
plying a  real,  urgent  need.  This  coun- 
try could  well  afford  to  live  without  their 
product.  The  question  is.  Can  it  afford 
to  live  with  it? 

I  said  that  re.sidual  oil  had  saturated 
New  England  coal  markets.  Well,  now 
there  are  reports  that  it  Is  driving  coal 
out  of  business  in  other  areas,  including 
Albany,  NY.  where  a  coal  company  is 
losing  several  accounts  to  that  foreign 
fuel.  Residual  oU  has  already  shut  down 
mines,  many  mines;  it  aims  to  shut  down 
even  more,  if  we  allow  It  to.  A  mine 
shutdown  does  more  than  put  people  out 
of  work  temporarily  and  depress  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  area  for  a  little 
while.  In  many  cases,  the  mine  shut- 
down and  the  worker  out  of  a  Job  re- 
main a  permanent  scar  on  the  economy 
of  this  Nation. 

The  coal  mining  industry  cannot  open 
and  close  and  once  again  open  its  physi- 
cal facilities  that  easily.  Often  a  mine 
once  abandoned  has  to  be  abandoned 
forever,  or  can  be  reopened  only  at  huge 
expenditures  of  time  and  money.  In  a 
national  emergency,  such  a  breathing 
spell  may  rwt  be  permitted  us.     And  in 


peacetime,  the  eloelng  of  mir>es  means  a 
retrenchment  In  the  Industry's  produc- 
Uon capacity,  a  movement  which  we  may 
not  be  able  to  reverse,  come  the  day  when 
we  once  again  have  a  desperate  need  for 
coal. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  sit  idly  by  while 
disaster  threatens  one  of  awx  vital  in- 
dustries. I  think  we  must  act.  and  act 
now. 

The  present  quoU  poUcy  has  proved  a 
failure.  It  has  hurt,  not  helped,  coal. 
An  overall  Import  policy  for  oil  is  needed. 
A  law  specifying  the  amount  of  crude 
and  residual  oil  which  Is  to  be  permitted 
into  this  country  is  needed.  I  think  that 
such  a  law  should  Include  a  provision 
stating  that  the  amount  of  oil  imported 
can  be  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  domestic  production  of  petroleum. 
We  simply  cannot  allow  oil.  In  what- 
ever state  of  refinement,  of  whatever 
type  to  come  Into  this  country  in  un- 
Umited  quantities.  This  Is  not  a  plea 
against  foreign  trade,  or  a  plea  for  leas 
foreign  trade.  Let  the  goods  of  the 
world  flow  freely  between  nations,  but 
not  to  the  point  of  destruction. 

Let  us  not  deliberately  be  partners  in 
the  potential  destruction  of  a  major 
American  Industry.  parUcularly  one 
which  supplies  not  only  the  private  but 
also  the  public  sector  of  our  economy. 
Let  us  not  throw  away  the  tools  out  of 
which,  in  the  event  of  an  armed  con- 
flict, we  might  have  to  forge  the  very 
weapons  of  victory. 


James  P.  Clark  was  also  a  suoocas  In 
business  and  In  the  sports  field.  He  waa 
head  of  the  huge  Highway  Expren 
Lines,  Inc..  a  firm  which  transported 
nearly  aU  films  to  theaters  in  the  Kast- 
ern  United  States.  He  was  owner  of  the 
champion  Philadelphia  Eagles  football 
team.  He  was  also  president  of  Motor 
Transport  Labor  Relations,  Inc..  which 
negotiated  contracts  and  handled  griev- 
ances for  about  300  trucking  Anns  In  the 
Philadelphia  area. 

Philadelphia  has  lost  a  great  cltiaen, 
a  leading  sportsman,  a  succeaafUl  busi- 
nessman and  an  Intimate  friend  of  many 
people  active  In  politics. 


Conholi  Beget  More  Ccatroli     C— !!•■■■ 
maa  Bob  Dole  Speaks  OiU  oa  Ike  Fi 
Prafran  m  Letter  to  EdMor 


James  P.  Clark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PXNKSTLTAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1962 

Mr  TOIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  16. 
1962.  an  outstanding  leader  In  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  passed  away  in  his  sleep. 
James  P  Clark  was  a  nationally  known 
and  InfluenUal  factor  in  the  party.  He 
participated  in  many  campaigns  and 
served  In  a  number  of  leadership  ca- 
pacities. His  strong  interest  in  city. 
State,  and  national  party  affairs  made 
him  one  of  the  best  known  and  popular 
officials.  He  played  an  imporUnt  role 
In  many  national  conventions  and  was 
devoted  to  party  affairs  during  his  entire 
adult  life. 

James  P  Clark  served  for  many  years 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Democratic  City  Committee  in  the  1940s. 
He  then  served  as  eastern  regional 
chairman  for  the  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Demo- 
cratic Finance  Committee  under  Con- 
gressman William  J.  Grm*.  Jr  .  the  city 
chairman,  for  nearly  a  decade.  His  great 
success  in  constructing  the  annual  party 
dmners  and  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
celebration  dinners  was  unmatched 
throughout  the  coimtry.  He  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Philadelphia. 


IXTKNSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESKNTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  May  2.  IHl 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  tentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole  1.  who  Is  an  able 
member  of  the  Committee  cm  Agricul- 
ture, recently  wrote  a  letter  on  the  legis- 
lative situation  of  the  farm  program  and 
agricultural  economics  to  Mr.  Whitley 
AusUn.  editor  of  the  Salina  (Kans.) 
Journal.  The  Salina  Journal  ismie  of 
Tuesday,  April  24,  1»«2.  carried  Con- 
gressman Bob  Dole's  letter  In  full.  It 
Is  a  thoughtful,  penetrating,  and  cogent 
letter,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  as  well  as 
with  all  who  read  the  Rkcoro. 

The  letter  follows: 

Coti-nOlM     BBOKT     ViOBB     CONTBOLS 

Because  agrlcultxir©  touche*  so  InUmately 
upon  the  IItb*  of  all  of  the  people  of  we«tern 
Kansaa.  there  la  underatandably  broad  In- 
terest in  the  farm  programa  whtcft  are  cur- 
rently being  developed  In  Waahtnfton  and 
in  the  economic  outlook  for  agriculture  In 
the  sixties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  farmera  of  Kajiaaa 
and  the  NaUon  will  prosper  In  the  yeara 
ahead  It  two  baste  conditions  ar»  met: 

1  If  the  disturbing  increases  In  farm 
operating  coat*  are  halted. 

2  If  harsh,  stifling  production  oontroU 
are  not  extended  to  an  everwldenlng  range 
of  commrxlltles.  which  could  eventually  In- 
clude llvestoclc. 

These  are  the  two  principal  threats  not 
only  to  the  future  Income  of  amAll-  and 
mlddle-slxed  farm  operators  but  even  to 
their  chances  of  remaining  In  agriculture 
In  the  sixties.  Both  are  very  reaJ  threats 
today. 

Some  840.000  people  left  the  fartna  ot 
America  last  year  (1961).  many  of  them  vic- 
tims of  the  cost-price  squeeze.  While  the 
population  trend  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities  may  be  expected  to  continue  in  the 
years  ahead,  it  would  be  greatly  accelerated 
If  massive  Federal  crop  and  lanid  retirement 
programs  are  undertaken.  The  Impact  upon 
rural  communities  would  be  staggering  If 
8.ime  of  the  land  retirement  programs  which 
have  been  proposed  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  this  year  are  placed  m 
operation. 
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The  owner  or  the  tenant  of  a  family  farm 
can  remain  in  buaineaa  only  under  coodl- 
tions  which  permit  him  to  achieve  at  teaat 
a  reasonably  satisfactory  atsBdard  of  living. 
He  can  renutln  in  buslneas  only  If  he  la 
given  at  least  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
use  his  productive  capacity.  Overly  herah 
controls  will  bankrupt  him  Just  as  oer- 
t.iinly  as  will  ruinous  prlcea. 
COSTS  GO  xjr 

The  reasons  for  many  of  the  Income  prob- 
lems facing  farmers  today  can  be  found  in 
a  few  simple  stetlstlca.  For  example,  while 
c.ish  receipts  from  farm  marketin«i  Increased 
trixn  »34  bUUon  in  1<MK)  to  934.7  bilUoo  in 
1961.  farm  production  expense  roee  from 
»id  4  bUUon  in  1060  to  •26.0  billion  in  1901. 
In  other  words,  most  of  the  increased  in- 
come was  wiped  out  by  higher  costs. 

More  alarming  Ls  the  fact  that  production 
cobtM  have  continued  to  move  higher  In  re- 
reiu  montiis.  They  reached  an  all-time 
record  peak  In  January  1903.  and  then  set 
another  new  high  in  Febriiary.  The  Infla- 
tionary forces  at  work  in  the  national  eoon- 
i>my  today — heavier  Oovemment  spending, 
(growing  deficit  financing  and  mounting  labor 
costs— will  almost  certainly  combine  to  push 
farmers'  costs  to  new  peaks  In  1963.  There 
is  nothing  In  the  Nation's  present  econcxnlc 
11  nd  fiscal  policies  to  suggest  that  even  fur- 
ther advances  In  the  cost  of  farming  are  not 
in  store  for  at  least  several  more  years. 
The  evidence  clearly  points  toward  such 
Increases. 

Thus.  It  seems  to  me.  tliat  the  Oovem- 
ment could  do  more  to  Improve  farm  in- 
come by  adopting  policies  which  would  curb 
increased  agricultural  production  costs  than 
It  can  hope  to  accocnpllah  tlirough  controls 
nver  farm  production.  The  parity  ratio — 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  calcuUtton 
which  meaeurea  prloee  received  by  farmers 
sRalnst  those  they  pay — averaged  only  79 
during  1961.  the  lowest  In  more  than  20 
years. 

It  Is  unlikely  tliat  the  parity  ratio  will 
show  any  significant  rise  In  1962  and  It  could 
drift  even  lower. 

This  Imbalance  between  what  the  farmer 
pays  and  what  be  receives  is  one  of  two 
major  threats  to  the  future  of  the  Nation's 
family  farms. 

Now  what  of  the  other  great  threat — the 
tiireat  of  more  and  more  controls  over  the 


SENATE 

Tm  Rsn.KY,  M.\Y  '^,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Lockett  Ford  Ballard,  rector, 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Newport,  R.I.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Look,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  upon 
the  people  of  this  land  who  are  called 
after  Thy  holy  name;  and  grant  that 
they  may  ever  walk  worthy  of  their  call- 
ing to  serve  Thee.  Grant  unto  us  all 
that,  laying  aside  our  divisiona.  we  may 
be  united  in  heart  and  mind  to  bear  the 
burdens  which  are  laid  upon  us.  Help 
us  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  country 
according  to  our  sereral  powers;  put  far 
from  us  selfish  indifference  to  the  needs 
of  others;  and  give  us  grace  to  fulfill  our 
daily  duties  with  constant  diligence. 
K^p   us  from  all  uncharltableness  in 


produetton  of   an    expejuUng   list   oC   farm 
commodlttae? 
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There  is  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  ad- 
ministration-supported legislation  which 
would  provide  these  new  controls  over  farm 
production: 

1.  An  additional  cut  of  10  percent  in  wheat 
acreage  for  1963  and  subsequent  years,  over 
and  above  the  10  percent  cut  producers  are 
taking  this  year. 

2.  Mandatory  production  controls  for  the 
first  time  over  grain  sorghums  and  other 
feed  grains  which  would  mean.  In  effect,  a 
form  of  livestock  control  over  the  producer 
who  feeds  all  of  his  grain  on  the  farm. 

3.  Production  controls  on  milk  for  the 
first  time  and  a  step  which  would.  In  effect 
tell  the  dairyman  how  many  cows  he  may 
milk. 

And  with  this  for  the  first  time,  there 
were  proposed  heavy  fines  and  even  prison 
sentences  for  farmers  who  failed  to  keep 
such  books  and  records  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  orders  or  who  disobeys  regula- 
tions he  might  Issue. 

Controls  such  as  these  would  inevitably 
beget  more  controls.  Eventually,  every  one  of 
the  356  agricultural  commodities  produced 
In  the  United  States  would  be  brought  under 
Oovemment  regulation,  as  Secretary  Free- 
man asked  for  last  year  but  which  Congress 
reftised  to  do.  The  sweeping,  all-embracing 
controls  envisioned  by  the  top  agricultural 
planners  of  this  administration  woiild  shake 
the  foundations  of  out  rural  economy  and 
bring  about  certain  liquidation  of  the  family 
farm  as  we  know  It. 

COMGBXSS    BALKS 

It  now  seems  unlikely  that  the  administra- 
tion will  receive  from  Congress  the  vast  au- 
thority over  agriculture  which  it  seeks.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  eliminated 
from  the  bill  nearly  all  of  the  harsh  pwnalty 
sections.  Milk  production  controls  are  out. 
Some  other  Improvements  have  been  made 
In  the  bUl  but  the  mandatory  controls  over 
feed  grains  are  stUi  In  the  measure. 

Unless  further  Important  changes  are  made. 
It  Is  a  toasup  as  to  whether  the  committee 
will  even  report  out  a  general  farm  bill  this 
year.  The  demands  for  a  better  blU  than 
the  one  presently  before  the  committee  come 
from  Members  of  both  political  parties  In 
Congress. 


It  U  poaalble  that  the  wheat  aecUon  will 
fl^nally  emerge  as  a  separate  bill. 

I  know  many  wheatgrowen  would  prefer 
this  as  they  fear,  and  I  betteT*  with  reason, 
that  If  wheat  legtsteaon  U  tied  Into  a  oon- 
troverslal  package  Inctadlag  dairy  and  feed 
grain  programs  the  entire  bill  may  be  de- 
feated. Congressmen  ahould  and  will  vote 
on  the  overall  merits  of  the  Mil,  not  on  Jtist 
a  single  section  of  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  wheat  section  Is  the 
best  portion  of  the  bill,  though  It  Is  loosely 
drawn  In  many  respects  and  does  not  offer 
the  farmer  In  positive  terms  any  assurance 
his  Income  would  be  rw««f^infil  over  the 
next  1.  2,  or  3  years. 

I  have  suggested  tlie  following  amendments 
In  an  effort  to  Improve  the  wheat  section  of 
the  bill: 

1.  Providing  that  no  farmer,  despite  any 
provision  in  the  programs,  be  required  to 
idle  more  than  one-half  his  cropland. 

2.  Providing  that  certificates  could  he  car- 
ried forward  and  used  in  a  subeequent  crop 
year.  This  would  take  care  of  cases  where  a 
crop  Is  short  for  any  reason  and  would  per- 
mit the  producer  to  Increase  his  planting  In 
the  subsequent  year.  This  would  help  In- 
sure maintenance  of  his  Income. 

3.  Providing  for  Interchange  of  wheat  or 
feed  grain  acreage  to  permit  planting  of  all 
wheat  or  all  feed  grains  on  combined  base 
acreage  as  a  matter  of  right  at  the  option  of 
the  fanner. 

4.  Providing  complete  revision  of  the  pen- 
alty section  so  that  farmers  would  not  be 
subject  to  fines  and  Jail  sentences  for  falUng 
to  keep  proper  books  and  reoords.  etc. 

I  plan  to  propoee  additional  amendments 
when  the  bill  Is  again  considered  by  the  full 
committee.  If  luuuccessful  before  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  offer  amendments  on  the  House 
floor. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  have  stricken 
from  the  wheat  8ectk>n  two  anteiKhnents 
adopted  by  the  committee.  One  of  these 
would  provide  a  declining  scale  of  land  re- 
tirement payments  of  not  more  than  60  per- 
cent in  1963,  not  m<ve  than  40  potent  in 
1964.  and  not  more  than  30  percent  in  1965 
for  wheat  acres  taken  out  of  production. 
This  would  not  provide  sufficient  Inoome  pro- 
tection. The  farmer  would  know  what  the 
maximum  payment  might  be  in  each  year 
but  not  what  the  minimum  payment  might 
be.  Secretary  could  set  It  at  any  level  under 
the  celling. 


word  or  deed,  and  enable  us  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  to  glorify  Thy 
name  throughout  this  land  and  world; 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pkll,  and  by  unani- 
mous consult,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  May  2, 
1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


HOUSE  BIUL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HR.  8031)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
give  the  Federal  Communicattons  Com- 
mission certain  regulatory  authority  over 
television  receiving  apparatus,  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bUl  (H.R.  8031)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  In  order 
to  give  the  Federal  Coinmunicati(xis 
C<HnmlflBion  certain  regulatory  author- 
ity over  television  receiving  apparatus. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pzu.,  and  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  statements  during  the 
morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to  3 

minutes. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pkll,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  it  was  (Mrdered  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  session  today,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


X 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowin*  letters,  which  were 
referred  aa  indicated  : 

Rkfo«t  on  FLU0»8PA« 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  tJ  S  Tariff 
ConuiUMlon,  Waalilngton.  DC,  traiiamlttlng, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Conunla- 
8lon»  investigation  relating  to  fluorspar 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  on  Foixowup  Revibw  or  Money 
Okdex   Centdi,  Kansas  CrrT.  Mo 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  foUowup  review  of  the 
Money  Order  Center,  Kansas  City.  Mo  .  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  April  1962  iwlth  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments 

S  1988  A  bill  to  aid  In  the  administration 
of  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower  Klamath,  and  Upper 
Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in 
Oregon  and  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept   No    1383) 

By  Mr  MICKEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

SJ  Res  151  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  tu 
deliver  water  to  lands  in  the  Third  Division. 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project.  Wyo- 
ming   (Rept    No     1382) 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 

S  1526  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy    (Rept    No    1391): 

S  1889  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Gf)ehar 
Ogasslan   (Rept    No    1392 1; 

S  2247  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elvira  Clc- 
cotelU   (Rept    No    13931 ; 

S  2309  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlo  Slen 
TJlong    (Rept    No    1394 1; 

8  2482  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Whiting  (Rept    No    1395). 

8  2565  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlch.iel 
Najeeb    Metry    (Rept.    No     1396 1, 

8  2574  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constantina 
Caralscou    (Rept     No.    1397): 

S  2686  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Callas    (Rept    No     1398): 

S  2649  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hamburg 
Tang   (Rept    No    1399) : 

H  R  1349  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fong 
Chun  Hung   i  Rept    No    1400), 

H  R  1435  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Jticmto 
Miichadu   Ormonde    (Rept    No     1401  i  , 

HR  l.i88  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fong 
Kal   Dong    (Rept    No.    1402 1  ; 

H  R  1604  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Spencer 
E    Hewitt    I  Rept    No    1403 1, 

H  R  lfJ97  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Borwlclc  Warbla   i  Rept    No    1404  i. 

HR  1701  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Kikue  Yamamoto  Leghorn  and  her  minor 
son,  Yulchlro  Yamamoto  Leghorn  (Rept    No 

140,T 

H  H  17o:i  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ma/lmo 
B    Av  i!,i  i  Rept    No    1406  i  , 

H  R  1918  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
D   Morton  (Rept    No.  1407 1. 

H  R  2687  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Helen   Fapplano    (Rept     No     1408  >; 

HR  3148  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mad- 
diUena  Haas  i  Rept    No    1409); 

H  R  3247  An  act  to  amend  section  2385 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Ccxle  to 
d-tlne  the  term  "organize  '  as  used  In  lh.it 
section  (Rept    No    1410.; 


HR  3696  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ger- 
trude M    Kaplan  (Rept    No    1411): 

H  R.  4365  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Special- 
ist Five  Daniel  J  Hawthorne,  Jr  (Rept  No. 
1412), 

H  R  4563  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Oelb  (Rept    No   1426  i  , 

H  R  5610  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plerlno 
Renzo  Plcchlone   (Rept    No    1427 1; 

HR  5686  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
WlUle   Mae   Brown    (Rept    No     1428); 

H  R  6464  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  D 
Rose  (Rept    No    1429)  , 

H  R  6772  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hen- 
drlkus  Zoetmulder  (Harry  Combresi  (Rept 
No    1430). 

H  R  6773  An  act  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 14.  1957  (Private  Law  85  160)  (Rept 
No    14311. 

H  R  7671  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I.ouanna 
L    Lels   (Rept    No    1432 1  , 

HR  8195  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronaid 
L    Mutter  (Rept    No    1433). 

HR  8482  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
J    Perlcle  (  Rept    No    1434  i  . 

HR  8515  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R    Banks    i Rept    No     1435 i. 

HR  8628  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
A    Tedesco  ,Rept    No    1436); 

H  R  8941  An  ac.  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  the  gift  made  to  the  United  States  by  the 
will  of  E-s'hcr  Cattell  Schmltt  (Rept  No 
1437  1  . 

H  R  9060  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rhea  Q 
Burgess   (Kept    No    1438 1. 

H  R  9188  An  act  to  relieve  Thc<<lore  A 
Anderson  from  loss  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion  program   beiieflts    (Rept    No    1439 1; 

H  R  9409  An  act  for  the  relief  ul  Mrs  Iris 
Ai.n  r..indruni    i  Rept    No    1440). 

H  R  959f)  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
E    M  lore  (  Rept    No    1441  (  : 

H  R  9597  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.mies 
N    Tui:    (  Rep'     No     1442  (  . 

HR  9753  An  act  to  amend  sections  3(7) 
and  5(b)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
HJ50  relating  to  employmetit  of  members  of 
Communist  org miz.itlons  In  certain  defense 
facilities  I  Rept    No    144;Hi. 

H  R  9830  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B 
Hogan    I  Rept    No    1444).   and 

HR  1064:J  An  act  for  the  relu-f  .f  Gall 
Hohlweg  .^tataay  and  her  daughter  (Kept 
No    1445) 

By  Mr  EAST1-AN13  fro.m  the  Commit'ee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  1074  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cbao  Yao 
K  'h     Rf-pt    No    1413); 

S  1568  K  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chlara  Pa- 
l)imbo  V  icirca   i  Rept    No    1414). 

S     1739     A   bin    for    the   relief   of    Mrs     An- 
tonla   A    Z  iccarla   Eplfanl    (Rept     No     1415), 
S     1882    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Assunta 
Blanchl  ( Repr    No    1418 (  . 

S  1999  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Mitrle 
Erdely;   i  Rept    No    1417  (  , 

S  2446  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  W.^Jclech 
An'.onl   Dr  .i;o.szfwskl   (Kept    No    1418 1, 

S  255.T  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  F'.nt?  Yce 
Hln  (  Rept   No    1419i  . 

S  2607  A  bill  for  the  rfllef  of  I-ee  Hwa 
Sun  (  Rept    No    1420  i  . 

S  2622  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MlchelUi.i 
Lannl  i  Rept    No    1421  i  . 

S  „'rt79  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvulson  (Rept    No    1422(; 

S  2709  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Fr.ienkel  and  his  wife.  Hanna  Fraenkel 
(  Rept   No    1423(  , 

H  R  1348  An  act  f.r  thf  relief  of  William 
Burnlce  Joyner   (Rept    No     1446 1.    and 

H  R  56.S2  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kev.,rk 
ToroiHn  (  Rept    No    1447  i 

By  Mr  E.AS  n,AND  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcl.iry    with  amendments 

S  26()6  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Booshln  I  Rept    No    1424 i; 

S  2633  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Choi  Sun 
Hee  (  Rept    N^    1425  i  .  and 

U  R  14=)8  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Dock  On  (  Rept  No    1448  I . 


By  Mr  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  2270  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  trans- 
fer certain  counties  from  the  Western  Di- 
vision of  the  Western  District  of  MUsourl  to 
the  St  Joseph  Division  of  such  district,  and 
for   other   purposes    (Rept.   No.   1384). 

By  Mr  WILEY,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  2572  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Merrllt- 
Chapman   k   Scott  Corp     (Rept.  No.    1386) 

By  Mr  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  Con  Res  438  Concurrent  reaolutlon  to 
provide  for  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress to  represent  the  Congreu  at  cere- 
monies celebrating  the  375th  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Lost  Colony  and  the  birth 
of  Virginia  Dare  (  Rept   No.  1386) . 

By  Mr  DIFtKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  J  Res  149  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  Jnlted  States  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  6,  1963.  aa  Interna- 
tional   Castings   Week    (Rept    No     1389); 

H  J  Res  576  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer  Progress  Year 
(Rept    No    1387)  ;  and 

H  J  Res  628  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
of  each  year  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  lh.it  m<inth  as  National  Transportation 
Week  ( Rept    No    1388) 

Hy  Mr  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary   with  amendments: 

S  1308  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  of  America,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept   No    1390) 

By  Mr  KEFAUVER,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on   the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  J  Res  123  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  Governors  to  HU 
temporary  vacancies  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  (Rept    No    1449). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  se.s-sion. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  FL'LBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

John  K  Mansfield,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Inspector  (ii-neral.  Foreign  Assistance. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
tune,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  tune,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ENOLE  (for  himself.  Mrs   Net- 
BracrR,    Mr.    Morse,    and    Mr.    Ke- 
rn em 
S  3237   A  bill  gr.mtlng  the  consent  of  Con- 
gres.s  to  the  .Slates  of  California  and  Oregon 
to    negotiate    and   enter    Into   a   compact   re- 
lating to  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  wa- 
ters of  Goose  Lake  Bii.sin,   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(S<»e  the  remarks  of  Mr  Engle  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  rep. irate  heading  ) 

By  Mr     YARBOROUGH: 
S  32:18    A    bill    to  authorize   the   Starr-Ca- 
m.irgo  Bridge  Co   to  construct,  maintain,  and 
o{)erate  a  toll   bridge  .icross  the  Rio  Grande, 
nt    or    near    Rio    Grande    City.    Tex.;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr    BARTLETT 
S  ;!2J9    A   bill   to  extend  the  principles  of 
equitable    iidjudication    to    sales    under    the 
Al.iska  Public  Sale  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ins).ilar  Affairs. 

(See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr  B.miti.ett  when  he 
Inti  .«liiip(l  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der .1  separate  heading  ) 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S  3240.  A  trill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lee  Ma 

Chm-Ylng;  to  the  Committee  on  Vttt  JiKll- 

cl.ary.  

By  Mr.  GRUnrma  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BAKTLrrr) : 

S  3241.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301(s)  (8) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administratis 
Services  Act  (40  U5.C.  481(a)(8)).  and  for 
I  I  her  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gettiktno  when 
he  introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request)  : 

S.  3242.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strengthen- 
ing and  Improving  the  national  transporta- 
tion system,  and  iar  other  purposes;  and 

s  3243.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  carriers 
from  minimum  rate  regulation  in  the  trans- 
portation of  bulk  oomniodltles,  agricultural 
and  fishery  producu.  and  passengers,  and  for 
>  -her  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oom- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Masntisoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

S.  3244  A  bill  to  amend  section  laoe(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1934,  to  au- 
thorize Investment  of  tha  War  Risk  Insur- 
anoe  Fund  In  aecurttlee  of.  or  guaranteed  by. 
the  United  States;  and 

S  3245  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  at  March 
3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1440)  sa  amended,  to  In- 
corporate In  the  Organic  Act  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority  to  maka 
certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and  admtn- 
istratlve  practices  for  nuire  effectlTe  ootidact 
of  lu  research  and  development  actlvlttas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commeroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macirasoir  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 
By  Mr    ALLOTT: 

S  3246  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Boetwlck  Park  Federal  reclamation  project, 
f'olorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  atxjve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  Of  New  Jersey: 

s  3247  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Andre 
Senos;  and 

S.  3248.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  Cllver; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HARTKK: 

S  3249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  BO  as  to  exclude  from  gross 
ii.come  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of  his 
principal  residence  by  a  taxpayer  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  62  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  Uie  remarks  of  Mr.  Ha«tkk  when  he 
Introduced  the  alx)ve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONET   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KcsH)  : 

S  3250  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
Uon  or  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma;  to 
tJie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monbonkt  when 
he  introduced  the  aix>ve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S  3251.  A  bUl  to  reduce  from  12  to  10  the 
number  of  years  of  service  required  as  a 
condiuon  of  the  oontiniiatloa  after  retire- 
ment of  coverage  under  the  Federal  Km- 
p. oyees'  Group  lAlc  Insurance  Act  of  1054 
and  Uie  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfOce 
and  Civil  Service. 

( See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Doulbem  when 
he  liitrod\x:ed  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


By  Mr.  FOLBHIOHT  (by  request) : 
8.  8362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oommunlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fui.bkigrt  when 
he  iBtrodoeed  tbe  above  bill,  which  i4>pear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTATION.  ACCEPTANCE.  AND 
DEDICATION  OF  STATUE  OF  JOHN 
BURKE,  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA,  FOR 
PLACEMENT  IN  STATUARY  HALL 
OF  CAPITOL 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himaelf  and  Mr.  Buboick)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolutions,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Can.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
place  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue 
ot  the  late  John  Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  and 
authorizing  ceremonies  In  connection  there- 
with; 

8.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  statue  of  the  late  John  Burke, 
of  North  D(akota,  to  be  placed  In  Statuary 
Hall;  and 

8.  Con.  Bee.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  printing  of  certain  proceedings 
In  oonnectloo  with  acceptance  of  the  statue 
of  the  late  John  Burke,  of  North  Dakota. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolutions 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
YoTJHO  of  N<Mlii  Dakota,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


COMPACT  BETWEEN  STATES  OP 
CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  RE- 
LATINO  TO  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
WATERS  OF  GOOSE  LAKE  BASIN 

BAr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  coUeagrue,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
and  the  Senators  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  and  Mrs.  Nettbebgeh],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  interstate  compact  on  the 
use  and  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the 
Oooae  Lake  basin. 

This  bm  Is  recommended  by  Gov. 
Edmund  O.  "Pat"  Brown,  of  C^alifomia, 
and  by  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon. 
It  hfMr  administration  clearance.  It  is  a 
necessary  legislative  step  toward  devel- 
opment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Goose  Lake  basin  which  lies  partly  in 
California  and  partly  in  Oregon.  Under 
terms  of  the  bill  the  resulting  interstate 
compact  will  in  due  course  have  to  be 
ratified  by  the  leelslatures  of  the  two 
States  and  by  the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3237)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  a  compact  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  the  waters  of  Goose 
Lake  basin,  introduced  by  Mr.  Engle 
(for  himself.  Mrs.  Neubesgek,  Mr. 
Mouse,  and  Mr.  Kxtchel)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT    TO    ALASKA    PUBLIC 
SALE  ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  principles  of  equitable  adjudi- 
cation to  sales  of  public  land  under  the 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act.  Experience  with 
this  act,  since  it  was  approved  in  1949 
has  proved  its  provisions  inadequate  to 
protect  the  equities  of  purchasers  who 
conform  with  the  development  require- 
ments which  qualify  their  rights  but 
who,  through  inadvertence  or  error,  fail 
to  make  timely  application  for  patent. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  one  such 
case  pending  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  illustrates  the  hardship 
which  is  brought  to  bear  under  existing 
law.  The  purchaser,  an  Alaska  partner- 
ship, has  complied  with  all  regulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ex- 
cept that  which  requires  application  for 
patent  within  3  years  of  the  grant  by  the 
Government  of  a  certificate  of  condi- 
tional purchase.  In  this  case,  the  pur- 
chaser sulxnitted  final  papers  imme- 
diately after  notification  of  its  default. 
In  this  case  alone,  there  are  improve- 
ments on  the  land  valued  at  more  than 
$18,000.  It  is  to  save  these  im{HX>ve- 
ments  and  a  successful  business  oiter- 
prise  that  such  an  amendment  is  de- 
sirable. 

The  bill  would  not  Jeopardize  any 
legitimate  interest  of  the  Oovemment  as 
it  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
discretionary  authority  to  apply  equita- 
ble principles  to  the  oonskieratlon  of 
late  applications  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  these  principles  are  now  appli- 
cable to  Homestead  Act  entries. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation, I  refer  to  an  executive  com- 
munication, dated  June  14.  1961,  which 
transmitted  to  CcMigress  proposed  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  Aladui  Public  Sale 
Act  along  with  other  public  land  laws 
characterized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  obsolete. 

In  appendix  C  of  this  communication 
it  is  mentioned  that  private  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  past  to  relieve 
purchasers  from  forfeiture.  I  intro- 
duced one  such  bill  which  became  Private 
Law  654  of  the  84th  Congress,  2d  session, 
as  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
John  A.  Carver  advises  me  that  even 
if  S.  2319,  the  administration  bill  to 
repeal  the  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act.  is 
approved,  there  will  be  a  need  to  enact 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  I  in- 
troduce today.  It  will  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  any  purchaser  whose  applica- 
tion precedes  repeal  of  the  act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3239)  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciples of  equitable  adjudication  to  sales 
under  the  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bastlett.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR  ALL  FUELS 
IN  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
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senior  Senator  f^m  Alaska  [Mr  Bart- 
lbttJ  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  equality  for  all 
fuel*— natural  gas.  coal,  and  oU— used 
by  any  executive  agency  of  the  Federal 
Crovemment  in  the  production  of  util- 
ities. 

The  necessity  for  this  amendment 
arises  because  of  the  interpretation  of 
a  provision  in  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  which  per- 
mits natural  gas  suppliers  to  enter  into 
10-year  contracts  to  supply  Government 
agencies  with  natural  gas  for  the  pro- 
ducUon  of  utnities  but  denies  the  same 
privilege  to  coal  and  oil  producers.  The 
present  provision  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  contracts  for  public  utiiuy 
•ervlcM  may  b«  made  tor  perlcxls  nut  ex- 
ceeding 10  years. 

Alaska.  Mr.  President,  is  fortunately 
blessed  not  only  with  an  abundance  of 
fuel  but  also  with  a  variety  of  fuels.  It 
has  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal  in  goodly 
amount  and  the  greatest  hydroelectric 
potential  under  the  flag.  Less  than  one 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  it  has  been  de- 
veloped. I  am  pressing  for  early  com- 
pletion of  projects  to  utilize  this  great 
resource  at  Rampart  on  the  Yukon,  at 
Snettisham  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
at  Lake  Bradley  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
Others  will  follow. 

We  in  Alaska  welcome  the  discovery 
and  development  of  new  sources  of  fuel 
be  they  oil  fields,  gas  fields  or  coal  mines. 
All  are  needed  and.  in  the  true  spint 
of  free  enterprise,  should  compete,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  for  their  sale. 

However,  the  provision  of  the  Federal 
act  to  which  I  have  referred,  places  coal 
and  oil  under  a  competitive  handicap 
in  bidding  for  Government  contracts 
and  gives  to  natural  gas  a  competitive 
advantage 
That  should  not  be. 

All  three  fuels  should  be  treated  alike 
and  should  be  permitted  to  compete 
equally  To  achieve  equality,  the  enact- 
ment of  my  amendment  is  necessary 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  and  that  the  bill  itself  he 
on  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
on  May  11.  1962.  in  order  to  give  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  care  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 

bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

The  bill  'S.  3241)  to  amend  section 
20lia>'3>  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  «40  U.S.C 
481'a'i3'  >.  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Grueninc  ifor  himself 
and  Mr  Bartlett*.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie 
of  Reprftrntative'i  of  the  Unitrd  Statei  o/ 
Arnerica  m  Congre^t  a^^ernhlrd .  That,  section 
201(ai(3)    of   the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
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mlnlatratlve  Service*  Act  of  1M9.  a«  amend- 
ed (40  use.  481(a)  (3)).  1«  amended  by 
changing  the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof  to 
read,  as  follows 

■Prcwided.  That  contracts  for  public  utility 
services,  and  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas, 
coal,  or  oil  for  the  production  of  such  utili- 
ties directly  or  indirectly  by  any  executive 
agency,  may  be  made  for  periods  nut  exceed- 
ing ten  years,  and  '. 


PROPOSED  LEGISL.\TION  REL.\TING 
TO  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  two  bills  relating  to 
interstate  commerce  I  ask  unanimous 
con5ent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  requesting  the  proposed 
letjislation.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  Magnu- 
soN,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

S  3242  A  bill  to  provide  for  strenKthenlng 
and  Improving  the  natloiutl  triin»p<jrt.illon 
system,  and  for  other  pvirp<«e8    and 

S  3243  A  bin  to  exempt  certain  carriers 
from  minimum  rate  regulation  In  the  trans- 
portation of  bulk  commodities,  agrhullural 
and  nshery  pnxlucts,  and  passengers,  and 
for  other  pvirposes 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Magnuson 

is  as  follows : 

The  SEi  RET.^RY  or  CiiMMERi  r. 
Washington    D  C  ,  May  I.  1962 
Hon   Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

De.'vr  Mr  President  There  are  submitted 
herewith  drafts  of  proposed  bills  to  provide 
for  strengthening  and  improving  the  na- 
tional transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  and  to  exempt  certain  carriers 
from  minimum  r.ite  regulatlim  in  the  trans- 
portation of  bulk  commixlitiea,  agric\iltural 
and  fishery  products,  and  paivsengers.  and 
for  other  purjjoses  " 

The  proposed  bills  Implement  certain  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  the  President's 
message  on  transportation  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  April  5.    1962 

The     first    bill    empowers     the    regulatory 
transportation    agencies   to   sanction    experi- 
mental   freight    rates,    and    m<xJlflcatlons    In 
exlsUng    systems    of    service,    classification. 
and  documentation,   prohibits  common  car- 
riers subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
from    discriminating    as    to    service    or    rates 
m    the    tran.sprjrtatlon    of    vehicles    or    con- 
tainers tendered  by  shippers  or  carriers;  de- 
clares It  to  be  in  the  national  Interest  that 
through    service    and    Joint    rales,    fares    and 
charges    between    carriers    of    all    modes    of 
transport  be  encouraged   and   promoted   and 
authorizes  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
to    participate    with    the    Civil    Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Interstate  C<}mmerce  Commis- 
sion In  Joint  boards  for   the  review  of   such 
rates,    authorizes    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission  to  enter  Into  cixjperatlve  agree- 
ments with  the  States  for  enforcement  of  the 
economic  and  safety  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  dovernment  con- 
cerning hl^jhway  tran.sportatlon.  provides  for 
exten-sioii  of  clvU  forfeiture  penalties  <if  the 
IntersUte    Commerce    Act    to    violations    of 
safety  regulations  and  Involving  lack  of  op- 
erating authority,  and  for  Increases  In  such 
penalties,    requires  that  air  carriers  pay  rep- 
arations    to     .shippers     charued     unlawfully 
high    rates;     provides    for    simplification    of 
Government    transportation    rates    and    pro- 


curement, and  for  greater  flexibility  In  the 
use  of  motor  vehicle  common  carrlert  for  the 
transportation  of  mall;  and  proTlde*  for 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
powers  and  duties  veated  In  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  guaranty  of 
loans  to  air  carriers  and  common  carriers  by 
railroad,  respectively. 

The  second  bill  exempts  carriers  from  mln- 
mum  rate  regulation  by  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tlca  Board  the  Federal  Maritime  Commlrslon, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  transportation  of  bulk  com- 
mon ties  and  certain  agricultural  and  fishery 
prixlucts  Carriers  transporting  pauengers 
axe  also  exempted  from  such  regulations  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commlaslon  and  the 
IntersUite  Commerce  CommlMion.  Carriers 
exempted  from  minimum  rate  regulation 
who  engage  In  any  act  or  practice  In  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  will  be  lubject  to 
the  prrx-eedlngs  and  penalties  specifled  In 
such   laws 

This  Department  believes  that  enact- 
ment of  these  bills.  t«)gether  with  enactment 
of  legislation  relating  to  tax  pollclea  and 
user  I  harges  to  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  legislation  pending 
before  the  Ctmgreas  Implementing  recom- 
mendations in  the  Presldenft  me««age  re- 
lating to  making  motor  carrier  lafety  regula- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
applicable  U)  private  carrier*  (H.R  6698  and 
8  1287).  repeal  of  the  prohibition  against 
rail  carriers  transporting  certain  commodi- 
ties in  which  they  have  an  Interest  (8.  734  i ; 
making  domestic  trunk  air  carrlera  Ineligible 
for  operating  sutjsldles  in  the  future  (HR 
10813  and  S  2297 1 ;  and  the  requirement 
that  motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders 
pay  reparations  to  shippers  charge<l  unlaw- 
fully high  rates  (HR  5596  and  8.  1383),  will 
materially  assist  In  the  development  of  an 
eJtlcient  and  dynamic  transportation  sys- 
tem, which  Is  vital  to  our  economic  growth 
and  progress 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends, therefore,  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
po.sed  bills 

There  are  enclosetl  sectlon-by-sectlon  anal- 
yses of  the  prop<j«ed  bills. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    advises    that 
enartment   of   the   proposed   bills   wUl   be   In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely  yours. 

LuTHEa  H.  HoocKS, 
S^^crefary  of  Commerce 
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Section -BY -Section    Analysis    or    Peoposed 
Transportation  Act  or  1962 

1  The  first  section  Identifies  the  act  as 
the  Transp^jrUllon  Act  of  1963. "  (A  sepa- 
rate bill  Is  proposed  to  exempt  certain  car- 
riers fr<jm  minimum  rate  regulation  In  the 
transportation  of  bulk  commodities,  agri- 
cultural and  fishery  product*,  and  pas- 
sengers t 

2  Experiments  Section  2  would  empower 
the  three  regulatory  agencies,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, to  authorize  controlled  experiments  In 
rate,  classification  and  documentation  sys- 
tems Participation  by  common  carriers  In 
the  experiments  would  be  voluntary  and  the 
experiments  may  be  authorized  Intramode 
or  Jointly  with  carriers  by  different  modes 
The  purpose  of  these  experiments  Is  to  deter- 
mine the  best  service  price  transportation 
patterns  by  testing  new  services,  service 
combinations  or  arrangements,  simplified 
documentation,  and  different  or  simplified 
rate  bases  and  freight  classifications.  Legis- 
lation to  authorize  these  experiments  Is 
recommended  in  order  to  provide  a  clear 
statement  of  constresslonal  intent  that  such 
ex[)erlmenU  should  be  authorized  by  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies 

3  Nondiscriminatory  rates  to  all  shippers 
Section  3  would  require  railroads  or  common 


carriers  by  motor  vehicle  or  water  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commeroe  Act.  to  accept  ship- 
ment by  any  carrier,  whether  regulated  cm* 
not.  of  loaded  or  empty  vehicles  or  shipping 
containers  without  discrimination  aa  to  serv- 
ice or  rates.  The  purpoM  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  the  carrier  shipper — as  In 
■  piggyback" — with  the  same  competitive  op- 
portunities as  noncarrler  shippers.  Basle 
laws  underpinning  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Bixird  and  the  Federal  Uarltime  Commission 
do  not  permit  carriers  regulated  by  these 
agencies  to  discriminate  against  other  ear- 
ners who  desire  to  ship  vehicles  or  contain- 
ers, hence  no  change  in  those  laws  is  re- 
quired. 

4  Through  service,  jolrft  rates,  and  Joint 
boards  In  section  4  Congreas  would  declare 
It  to  be  a  matter  of  public  policy  that 
tlu-ough  routes  and  Joint  rates  should  be  en- 
couraged and  promoted  by  use  of  joint 
boards  to  act  on  proposals  for  Intercarrler 
services  New  Joint  boards,  comprised  of 
the  Ini#rstatr  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal 
MiiTltlme  Commission,  would  supersede  the 
Joint  boards  of  the  ICC  and  CAB.  which  la 
|)resently  authorized  In  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

In  the  case  of  through  service,  the  duty 
Is  placed  on  the  carriers  to  establish  just 
and  reasonable  rates  and  equitable  dlvLslona 
tliereof  between  the  participating  carriers. 
Complaint  as  to  these  matters  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  board,  which  Is  empow- 
ered to  fix  the  rates,  after  notice  and  hearing 
if  It  finds  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  carriers 
are  or  will  be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or 
unjustly  discriminatory  or  unduly  pref- 
erential or  unduly  prejudicial. 

5  Enforcement,  highway  transportation: 
Section  6  would  authorise  the  Interstate 
Ci^immerce  Commission  to  make  agreements 
with  States  to  cooperate  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  economic  or  safety  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  various  States  or  of  the  Federal 
OovernCTient  with  respect  to  highway  trans- 
portation. This  law  would  be  consistent 
with  collateral  efiorta  to  develop  and  adopt 
uniform  State  registration  laws  for  motor 
ciu-rlers  operating  within  States  but  han- 
dling Interstate  commerce.  The  purpose  of 
both  of  these  efforts  Is  to  help  eliminate  un- 
lawful ("gray  area")  trucking  operations 
which  abound  because  of  diverse,  ambiguous 
laws  and  practical  limitations  in  enforce- 
ment 

6  Civil  penalties  for  operating  without 
authority;  increase  In  penalties:  Section  6 
extends  the  civil  forfeiture  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  Increased  here- 
under, to  any  person  who  operates  a  motor 
vehicle  In  Interstate  at  foreign  commeroe 
without  the  operating  authority  required 
under  the  act.  The  civil  penalty  applies 
upon  "failure  or  refusal"  to  comply  with 
applicable  provisions  requiring  operating 
authority.  Previously,  such  persons  were 
subject  only  to  the  criminal  penalty  provi- 
sions of  section  222  of  the  act  If  they  "know- 
ingly and  willfully"  violated  the  applicable 
provisions.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  make  the  Increased  civil  penalties  a 
significant  deterrent  to  unlawful  motor  car- 
rier operations  and  to  assist  In  policing 
unscrupulous  operators  who  have  persisted 
In  such  unlawful  operations  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  more  demanding  requirements 
fur  proof  under  the  criminal  sanctions,  as 
compared  to  civil  penalties,  make  enforce- 
ment considerably   more  difficult. 

7  ClvU  liability  for  violation*  of  Federal 
Aviation  Act  by  air  carriers:  Section  7,  which 
would  make  air  carriers  subject  to  payment 
of  reparations  to  shippers  charged  unlaw- 
fully high  rates,  is  consistent  with  TLB.. 
5596  and  8.  1283  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress which  propose  that  motor  carriers 
and  freight  forwarders  be  subject  to  the 
same  llabUlty.  Similar  auth<»ity  already 
exists  with  respect  to  railroads  and  water 
carriers.    The  existing  and  proposed  legisla- 


tion would  make  all  conunon  carriers  liable 
to  any  person  for  the  full  amount  of 
damages  (together  with  reasonable  counsel's 
fees)  sustained  as  a  consequence  of  such 
carriers'  charging  an  unlawfully  high  rate. 
Such  Injured  person  may  sue,  alternatively. 
In  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  he  may  bring  an  action  be- 
fore the  regulatory  agency  having  cognizance 
of  the  carrier  In  violation.  Under  the  latter 
procedure,  after  hearing  the  agency  is  em- 
powered to  order  the  carrier  to  pay  the 
damages  to  which  he  Is  entitled.  If  the 
carrier  does  not  pay  as  ordered,  the  Injured 
person  may  sue  for  payment  in  an  appro- 
priate Federal  district  court  or  any  State 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction  having  Jurladlc- 
tlon  of  the  parties  and  the  order  must  be 
accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
involved. 

This  amendment  is  another  of  those  whose 
purpose  It  Is  to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
applicable  laws  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
transport* .tlon.  Primarily,  however.  It  pro- 
vides a  way  to  recover  damages. 

8.  Reparations  orders  to  be  reviewed  by 
district  court:  Section  8  amends  section 
1006  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  orders  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  concerned  with  reparations  by  air 
carriers  to  a  shipper  charged  unlawfully  high 
rates,  reviewable  by  a  Federal  district  court, 
as  provided  in  the  reparations  statute,  rather 
than  by  a  court  of  appeals,  which  Is  the 
court  to  which  orders  of  the  Board  are  usu- 
ally referred. 

9.  Simplification  of  Government  transpor- 
tation rates  and  procurement;  transporta- 
tion of  mail  by  motor  vehicle  common  car- 
riers: The  purpose  of  section  9  is  to  simplify 
rate  structures  for  the  procurement  of  Gov- 
ernment transportation  and  by  experiments 
to  develop  systems  that  will  rate  ascertain- 
ment and  publication  less  costly  and  more 
convenient.  In  addition,  it  will  give  the 
Post  Office  Department  greater  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  motor  vehicle  common  carriers 
for  the  transportation  of  mail. 

The  simpUflcatlon  and  automation  of  the 
common  carrier's  transportation  rates  offer 
a  means  to  remedy  the  complex  pricing  sys- 
tem presently  employed.  Such  simplification 
does  not  appear  to  be  feasible  under  the 
present  commercial  tariff  system,  consisting 
largely  of  special  commodity  rates  which  are 
subject  to  too  frequent  changes  to  be  prac- 
tical for  automatic  data  processing.  There- 
fore, any  changes  In  this  regard  require  that 
such  a  slmpUfled  system  for  Government 
transportation  be  established  separate  from 
commercial  transportation. 

In  order  to  provide  a  broad  base  for  such 
a  system,  the  flrst  subsection  of  the  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  procurement  of 
Oovernment  transportation,  including  mall 
transportation  services  by  common  carrier 
motor  carriers,  and  accessorial  services,  from 
all  modes  of  transportation,  without  regard 
to  any  law  requiring  formal  advertised  bid- 
ding procedures.  Under  existing  law.  the 
negotiating  authority  extends  only  to  trans- 
portation services  by  common  carriers. 

The  second  subsection  would  provide  for 
the  initiation  and  establishment,  through 
progressive  research  and  development,  of  a 
system  of  simplified  rate  structures  for 
Government  traffic.  The  first  proviso  would 
require  a  determination  that  the  proposed 
simplified  rate  structure  is  In  the  public 
interest  and  may  be  expected  to  result  In 
lower  overall  costs  to  the  Government,  or 
at  least  no  Increase  in  costs.  The  second 
proviso  prescribes  the  initial  direction  to  be 
taken  In  research  and  experimentation,  viz, 
diminished  dUferentlatlon  among  conmiodl- 
tles,  simplified  methods  for  determination  of 
distances  adaptable  to  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  improved  procedures  for  evalua- 
tion of  charges. 

These  experiments  are  to  be  pilot  studies 
for  a  more  general   simpUflcatlon  of  rates 


and  for  the  application  of  new  kinds  of 
service  to  transportation  In  general. 

10.  Transfer  of  loan  g\iaranty  authority: 
Sections  10  through  14  would  transfer  the 
railroad  loan  guaranty  authority  of  the  ICC 
and  the  aviation  loan  guaranty  authority 
of  the  CAB,  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Provisions  are  included  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  actions  taken  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  unless  at  until  changed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  for  the 
transfer  of  persons,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  appropriations  from  those  agen- 
cies to  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 

The  ptupose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
achieve  a  better  balance  of  Federal  promo- 
tional programs  by  transferring  this  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  is  already  a  focal  point  for  Govern- 
ment transportation  activities,  and  which, 
because  it  is  an  executive  agency,  can  act 
upon  guaranty  loan  applications  more  ex- 
peditiously than  the  regulatory  agencies. 


Analysis  or  a  Pkoposxd  Bnx  To  Exempt 
Certain  CARsixas  Faoic  MmmfUM  Rate 
Regulation  in  the  Tbanspoetation  or 
Bulk  Commodities,  AGKicxji.TnKAL  and 
Fishery  Products,  and  Passengers 

Section  1.  Exemption  for  ICC  carriers:  The 
exemption  from  minimum  rate  regulation 
provided  In  this  section  would  apply  to  all 
carriers  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Such  exemp- 
tion applies  to  (1)  bulk  commodities,  (2) 
agricultural  and  flshery  products,  and  (3) 
passengers. 

(a)  Bulk  commodities:  Rates  charged  by 
any  carrier  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  for  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities in  bulk  which  are  loaded  and  car- 
ried without  wrappers  or  containers  and 
received  and  delivered  by  the  carrier  without 
transportation  mark  or  count,  or  to  the 
transportation  of  liquid  commodities  in  bulk, 
would  be  exempt  from  the  minimum  rate 
regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. However,  such  carriers  would  be 
subject  to  applicable  antitrust  laws  as  dis- 
cussed iTelow. 

The  ptirpose  of  this  exemption  Is  to  equal- 
ize competitive  opportunities  between  car- 
riers of  different  modes  of  transportation  and 
to  permit  the  forces  of  competition  to  replace 
cumbersome  regulation  for  these  commodi- 
ties. At  present,  the  transportation  of  bulk 
commodities  by  water  carriers  Is  exempt  from 
all  rate  regulation  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  Including  the  approval  of  minl- 
mvun  rates;  but  this  exemption  Is  denied  to 
all  other  modes  of  transportation.  Extend- 
ing to  such  other  carriers  the  exemption 
from  the  approval  or  prescription  of  mini- 
mum rates  would  correct  this  Inequity. 

(b)  Agricultural  and  flshery  products: 
Similarly,  the  exemption  from  minimum  rate 
regulation  for  the  transportation  of  certain 
agricultural  and  flshery  products  (specified 
in  sec.  203(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act)  now  available  only  to  motor  carriers 
and  freight  forwarders  would  be  extended 
under  this  section  to  all  carriers  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment,  like  the  exemption  from 
minimum  rate  regulation  for  bulk  commodi- 
ties, is  to  reduce  drastically  and  equalize 
fairly  the  regulation  of  freight  rates  in  this 
country.  Freed  to  exercise  normil  manage- 
rial Initiative,  carriers  will  be  able  to  ra- 
tionalize their  operations  and  reduce  costs; 
and  shippers  should  consequently  enjoy  a 
wider  choice,  Improved  service,  and  lower 
rates. 

(c)  Passengers:  Consistent  with  the  free- 
dom from  minimum  rate  regulation  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  freight  is  the  freedom  to  set 
minimum  fares  for  passengers.  Accordingly, 
this  section  would  withdraw  the  power  of 
the   Commission   to  determine   that   a   fare 
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prmeribed  by  a  cturler  U  lower  Uian  a  rea- 
■onAble  '"'"'"inm  lare.  .A^iOn.  u  wlUi  Ute 
fj^Mlom  to  set  minimum  rates  for  bulk  oom- 
modltles  and  acrlcult%iraJ  and  Babery  prod- 
iicU.  Uie  carrier  wouid  be  aubject  to  tbe 
proc— fltngi  and  penalties  In  the  applicable 
antitrust  laws  wltb  respect  to  the  fares 
cbarged. 

This  amendment  la  designed  to  uusbacUe 
carriers  frcm  the  uniform  minimum  fares 
fixed  by  the  Commission  for  passenger  travel 
This  wUl  permit  vigorous  competition  and 
Innovation  which  In  the  long  run  should  end 
chronic  overcapacity  and  deflclu  In  provid- 
ing this  service. 

To  prevent  the  absence  of  minimum  rate 
regulation  under  the  above  three  propoaais 
from  rcstiltlng  In  predatory,  discriminatory 
trade  practices  or  rate  wars  reflecting  mo- 
nopolistic ambitions  rather  than  tr\ie  of- 
Qclency.  there  la  included  In  this  section  a 
provision  r"»fc'"g  carriers  who  engage  In  such 
practice*  subject  to  applicable  antltnist 
laws.  However.  In  recognition  tliat  It  is  ac- 
ceptable practice  for  a  common  carrier  to 
establish  through  routes  with  other  such 
earrtara,  or  to  oonaldar.  initiate,  or  establish 
totntlj  wttli  othar  •och  carriers  the  rates. 
farsa.  1 1— Iflf  rinni  cUtIsIoos.  aUowancea.  or 
ctULTwm  appUoatoto  saMy  to  soch  reaaonable 
through  rootaa,  a  proviso  has  been  Included 
r"^'"g  It  dear  that  such  joint  action  ahall 
not  be  construed  as  a  vIoUtion  of  the  anti- 
trust Uwa. 

Section  1(b)  would  amend  section  5*  of  the 
Intaratate    Commerce    Act    (which    exempu 
agreements   anu>ng   carriers   subject    to    the 
act.  raapecting  rates  or  procedurea  for  mak- 
ing   rates,    from    the    antitrust    laws    IX    the 
agreements  are  approved  by  the  Commlaelun ) 
to  withdraw  the  power  of  the  Commiatiion  to 
approve  a^eements  and   thereby  grant   Im- 
munity from  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws,    for   any   party    who   makes    an    agree- 
ment  with   respect   to  any   rate,   ch^jge.   or 
fare    for    the    transportation    of    passengers, 
bulk  conunodlties,  or  agricultural  or  fishery 
products  referred  to  In  section  1 1 23 1   of   the 
act. 

In  short,  a  carrier  exempt  from  minimum 
rate  regulation  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, bulk,  or  agricultural  or  fishery 
products  is  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws, 
except  where  an  agreement  as  to  rates  is 
reached  with  other  carriers  on  the  cum^e 
of  those  Items  on  through  routes. 

2.  Section  2  amends  section  303(b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  which  is  the  pres- 
ent bulk  conunodlties  exempUun,  by  reznov- 
Ing  the  requirement  that  no  more  than  three 
such  commodities  can  be  carried  In  one  ves- 
sel or  tow  and  by  revising  the  deflnltluu  of 
bulk  commodities  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  commodities  must  have  been 
treated  as  bulk  commodities  In  -1930.  This 
has  the  effect  of  exempting  bulk  comniL.cll- 
tles  transported  by  water  carrier  from  all 
regulation. 

3  Section  3  amends  section  418  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  include  all  car- 
riers authorized  to  transpnart  bulk  cnmmod- 
itles  as  carriers,  the  services  of  which  freight 
forwarders  may  utilize.  The  amendment 
merely  Uikes  accotmt  of  the  fact  th.it  the 
bulk  commodities  exemption  has  been  ex- 
tended to  carriers  other   than  by   water. 

4  Section  4  extends  to  Intercoastal  water 
carriers  the  same  exemption  from  minimum 
rate  control  for  the  transportation  i>t  per- 
sons or  bulk  commodities  or  agricultural  or 
fishery  products  as  la  proposed  for  carriers 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
under  section  1 

5  Section  5  would  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  determina- 
tion and  prescription  of  Just  and  reasonable 
maximum  rates  or  charges  for  the  traxispor- 
tatlon  of  bulk  commodltlea  or  agricultural 
or  fishery  products.  As  to  these  Items  of 
freight,   air  carriers   would  l>e  as   free   from 


minimum  rate  control  as  carriers  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Cosnmlaaioti  or 
Federal  Maritime  Qommlsalon.  Antitrust 
laws  would  be  applicable  in  the  same  way. 

Such  freedom  from  minimum  rate  con- 
trol has  not  been  extended  to  the  carriage  of 
passengers,  as  with  the  other  carriers,  in 
recugnlUou  of  the  need  to  proceed  more 
gradually  in  the  deregulaUou  of  paasenger 
fares  In  air  transportation.  The  intent  of 
Congress  to  attain  this  freedom  fronj  mini- 
mum rate  conUol  U  exprcMed  In  the  last 
subsection  so  that  business  incentives  and 
compel lUon  may  play  a  more  influentlai  role 
In  the  pricing  of  air   uansportaUon 


INVESTMENT  OF  WAR  RISK  INSUR- 
ANCE FUND  IN  U.S.  SECURITIES 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  investment  of 
the  War  Ri^k  Insurance  Fund  in  D.S. 
securities  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  In  the 
Recohd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  approprlatel>-  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  R«cord. 

The  bill  iS.  3244)  to  amend  section 
1208' a  I  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  to  authortre  Investment  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Fund  In  securities  of,  or 
guaranteed  by,  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
i.s  as  follows 

SEr-RETAXY    or    Commerce, 
Washinnton.  DC.  April  26.  1962 
H.>n     I.YNDo.s    B     Johnson, 
President  of  the  Scnatr, 
Wa'ih.ingtun,  D  C. 

DiL\a  Mr.  PREi.ioENT  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  dr.tft  bi'.;,  together 
with  a  statement  of  Its  purposes  and  pro- 
vl3ljns,  Vo  authorize  Investment  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Fund  (created  under  title 
XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936)  in 
securities  of  the  United  SUtes  or  securltle* 
guaranteed  as  U^  principal  and  Interest  by 
Ihe  United  States.  As  of  .September  30.  1961 
there  was  «2  420.000  In  thu  fund  In  our 
opinion,  sound  bu.slness  JudRment  dlcUtes 
that  this  fund  should  be  Invested. 

We  are  advl'ied  by  the  Bureau  "f  the 
Badi?et  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration  .^  program,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proptised  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward   OrcEMAN. 
Arti'ig   Srr'-ftA'-y  of  Ccmrifri  r 


104 1,  the  oomblned  payments  Into  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  FuskX  consisting  of  blxullng 
feea  after  expenses  and  premiums  for  pre- 
i^iiiwHing  builder's  rtak  war  rtak  tnaaranoe 
totalled  approximately  $3,410,000.  Theae 
fuofds  are  expected  to  increase.  Tlisy  are 
not.  however,   bringing   In   any  Income. 

Under  the  Federal  ship  mort^C*  insur- 
ance program,  however,  (title  XI  at  tb«  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936)  auttiarlty  was  pro- 
vided (in  section  1103)  frotn  Ita  Inoeptlon 
that  "Moneys  in  the  fund  (Federal  ship 
mortgage  insurance]  shall  be  depoalted  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund  or  Invested  In  bonds  or 
other  obli>;atu>ns  of.  or  guaranteed  as  tt) 
principal  and  Interest  by.  the  United  States   ' 

Since  both  are  Insurance  programs  under 
the  same  Act  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
poeslble  objection  to  similar  authority  beln^ 
granted  with  respect  to  Investment  of  the 
war  risk  Insurance  funds.  This  fund,  which 
so  far  consists  largely  of  actual  premiums, 
would  be  kept  separate  as  a  leiseiie  against 
losses,  settlements.  Judgments  and  all  other 
liabilities  Incurred  by  the  United  State*  un- 
der the  program  Since  the  arrangements 
for  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Fund  may  con- 
tinue Indefinitely,  sound  business  Judgment 
requlree  provision  for  permitting  investment 
of  the  moneys  In  the  fund,  the  interest  from 
which  would   augment  the  fund. 


ST^TTMrrrr    or    Pttipose    and    rsr  vi:;ions    o> 
DaAFT  Bi:  I.  To   AtTnnRi7E   Investment  or 
THE  Wa«  Risk  iNStiiANrE  Fvsv  in  SErmii- 
TiES  OF.  Gt'AR.\?rnrTD  bt,  the  U.stttd  Statbj 
The  draft  bill  would  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  upon  the  request  of  llie 
Secretary   of  Commerce   to  invest  ail  or  any 
part  of  the  War  lUbk  Insurance  Fund  In  se- 
curities   of,    or    guaranteed    aa    to    principal 
and   Interest   by,   the   United   States.     When 
the  war  rUk  loburance  program   was   begun 
In    1950,    funds    accruing    in    the    Insurance 
ftmd   were   not  substantial   because  fees  for 
the    agent   and   appraisals   required   a   sub- 
stantial  part  of  inc«.)aM:.     In   1963.  however, 
the    war    ri&k    builder's   risk    liisurauce   pro- 
gram under  section  120.'5(ai   of  the  Merchant 
Marine    Act.    1836.    was    Inaugurated    whlrh 
brought  In  premiums.     As  of  September  30. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  NATIONAL  BU- 
REAU OF  STANDARDS  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  IMPROVEMENTS  OF 
FISCAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PR.\CTICES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  by 

request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  make  certain 
improvements  of  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive practiQfs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUJ  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3245 »  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1449)  as 
amended,  to  incorporate  In  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards tlie  authority  to  make  certain  im- 
provements of  fiscal  and  administrative 
practices  for  more  effective  conduct  of 
its  research  and  development  activities. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Macitusow.  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  aiid  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magkuson 
i.s  as  follows : 

The  Sectietarv  T>r  Commehce. 
Washington.  D  C  .  April  24,  1962 
H'^n    I  TNDON  B   Johnson. 
Prr'ndi-nt  of  the  Senate. 
V  !>   Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  There  are  attached 
four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  3.  1801  (31  SUt.  1448)-  as 
amended,  to  Incorporate  In  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  the  au- 
thority to  make  certain  Improvements  of  fis- 
cal and  administrative  practlcas  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  Us  research  and  develop- 
ment   activities 

There  are  also  attached  four  copies  of  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 
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We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EOWAKO    CUDEMAN, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  or  Pukposk  autd  Nexd  rom 

PbOPOSED   LXGIBUkTION 

To  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31 
SUit.  1449)  as  amended,  to  Incorporate  in 
the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
standards  the  authority  to  make  certain  im- 
provements of  fiscal  and  administrative  prac- 
tices for  more  effective  conduct  of  its  re- 
search and  development  activities. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
would  permit  the  following: 

1.  Appointment  of  visiting  scientists  to 
temporary  positions  within  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  payment  of  travel 
costs  to  their  duty  station  and  to  return  to 
permanent  place  of  residence. 

2  Appropriation  of  funds  to  remain  avail- 
able beyond  1  fiscal  year. 

3  Transfer  of  appropriations  from  other 
agencies  and  merger  with  appropriations  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

4  Discretionary  expenditure  from  undes- 
lv!nated  glfu  and  bequests  to  aid  and  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bxu-eau 
of  Standards  Is  the  act  of  March  3.  1901.  as 
amended  (31  Stat.  1449:  15  U.8.C.  271-a78e) . 
The  functions  and  authorities  of  that  act 
are  lodged  In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  8.  1960.  The  bill 
proposes  to  add  new  sections  10.  17.  and  18, 
as  well  as  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  to  section 
11.  The  Intent  of  and  need  for  each  amend- 
ment are  explained  In  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

SECTION    10.    VISITING  SCIENTISTS 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  appointment  of  U.S.  citizens  and  aliens 
to  temporary  positions  as  visiting  Eclentlsts 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Nor- 
mally such  appointments  would  be  for  1 
year  or  less,  but  they  would  be  renewable 
up  to  a  second  year  upon  determination  that 
renewal  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Government.  The  visiting  scientists  would 
not  come  under  the  civil  service  and  classifi- 
cation laws;  and  they  would  not  be  ap- 
pointed by  competitive  examination  nor 
would  they  accrue  civil  service  retirement 
benefits.  Normal  leave  privileges  would  be 
provided  under  the  leave  act. 

Compensation  would  be  administratively 
established,  taking  into  account  the  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  planned  assignment  of 
the  appointees,  at  rates  corresponding  to 
those  of  civil  service  employees. 

When  appropriate  and  of  sufficient  benefit 
to  the  Government  to  Justify  doing  so.  visit- 
ing scientists  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  moving  to  their  duty  station  and  back 
to  their  original  place  of  residence.  Section 
7(b)  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  authorizes  such  payments  for  the  cost 
of  moving  scientists  and  engineers  to  their 
first  duty  station.  The  proposed  bill  would 
extend  that  authority  to  include  the  visiting 
sclentUts  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, with  three  changes  in  the  authority 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  special  needs  of 
the  visiting  scientist  program: 

1.  The  present  statute  applies  to  appoint- 
ment to  positions  in  the  United  States  only. 
The  proposed  bill  would  not  be  so  limited. 
While  most  of  the  NBS  field  stations  outside 
the  United  States  would  not  be  appropriate 
duty  sUtlons  for  vUlting  aclenUsU,  one  pres- 
ent station  would  be  quite  appropriate  and 
others  may  be  in  the  future.  The  Bureau 
has  recently  established  a  field  station  near 
I'lma.  Peru,  to  exploit  a  major  advance  In  the 
radio  probing  of  the  Ionosphere  and  upper 


atmosphere.  This  station  is  to  be  the  site 
for  research  that  is  expected  to  be  of  major 
Importance  to  radio  science  and  upper  at- 
mosphere physics.  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate not  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  visit- 
ing scientist  authority  in  such  work. 

2.  The  present  statute  requires  that  an 
appointee  agree  in  writing  to  remain  in  Oov- 
ernment  service  for  12  months  or  repay  the 
cost  of  his  travel  to  the  first  duty  station. 
The  proposed  bill  does  not  Include  such  limi- 
tation because  the  12-month  period  will  not 
be  appropriate  In  all  cases.  The  Department 
would,  however,  establish  regulations  requir- 
ing such  agreement  covering  the  term  of  the 
visiting  scientist's  initial  appointment. 

3.  The  proposed  bill  would  also  permit 
payment  of  travel  and  transportation  costs 
of  visiting  scientists  back  to  their  previous 
place  of  residence  or  up  to  an  equivalent 
amount  for  travel  to  a  new  place  of  residence. 
This  authority  Is,  of  course,  not  required  In 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  because 
that  act  is  not  concerned  with  temporary 
employees.  The  proposed  authority  Is,  on 
the  other  hand,  specifically  for  temporary 
employees.  The  visiting  scientists  authority 
Is  needed  by  the  Bureau  to  obtain  the  short- 
term  services  of  highly  qualified  scientists 
who  are  unwilling  to  enter  the  career  civil 
service.  Even  at  the  salaries  authorized  by 
the  proposed  bill.  It  wlU  be  dlfllcult  to  at- 
tract some  of  the  scientists  needed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Bureau's  modern  research  pro- 
grams. This  difllculty  would  at  least  be 
minimized  If  the  authority  is  broad  enough 
to  assure  the  appointee  that  he  will  not  be 
out-of-pocket  for  the  travel  and  transporta- 
tion costs.  The  use  of  this  authority  would, 
of  coiu-se.  require  a  specific  determination 
that  It  was  In  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, taking  into  account  both  the  eziTected 
value  of  the  apix)lntee  to  the  Government 
and  the  cost  of  salary  and  related  expensea 

The  proposed  bill  provides  also  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation of  household  goods.  When  an  ap- 
pointee does  not  wish  to  move  his  family  to 
his  temporary  duty  station  as  a  visiting 
scientist,  or  when  the  term  of  his  appoint- 
ment does  not  warrant  the  Bureau's  payment 
of  their  moving  costs,  he  could  be  paid  a 
subsistence  allowance  Just  as  Is  now  author- 
ized for  intermittent  employees  who  are 
away  from  their  place  of  actual  residence. 

The  wide  range  of  NBS  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  In  the  frontier  areas  of 
science  and  technology  results  In  the  fre- 
quent need  to  attract  outstanding  special- 
ists to  bring  special  experience  to  bear  upon 
a  complex  program  or  to  adapt  special  tech- 
niques to  a  special  research  problem.  In 
addition,  in  a  period  when  competent  scien- 
tific talent  Is  In  short  supply,  the  Bureau 
must  look  to  temporary  emplojmient  of  capa- 
ble scientists  as  a  means  to  fill  Its  staffing 
needs.  The  proposed  visiting  scientist  pro- 
gram Is  expected  to  serve  each  of  these  ob- 
jectives. It  will  permit  employment  of  spe- 
cialists under  certain  circumstances  that  are 
not  now  possible.  It  will  permit  the  tempo- 
rary employment  of  research  scientists  to 
supplement  and  complement  the  Bureau's 
teams  of  civil  service  scientists. 

The  authority  provided  by  Public  Law  600, 
TBth  Congress,  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consult- 
ants has  often  been  of  real  value  to  the 
Bureau  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  eminent  scientists  and 
engineers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  un- 
available. That  authority  needs  certain 
modlflcatlona — In  terms  of  rates  of  pay  and 
employment  of  foreign  nationals — to  have 
optimum  value  to  the  Ctovemment,  but  It  Is 
an  authc«1ty  which  should  be  retained. 
NevertheleH,  even  with  modifications,  that 
authority  does  not  meet  all  of  the  needs  that 
the  visiting  scientist  program  Is  expected 
to  cover.    It  falls  short  In  a  number  of  ways: 

1.  The  general  prohibition  against  the  em- 
ployment of  noncltlzens,  except  nationals  oC 


certain  countries,  prevents  the  use  of  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  scientists  and  specialists  lui- 
der  Public  Law  600  appointments.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (S. 
2236)  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific  or  tech- 
nical capacity  passed  the  XJB.  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 1, 1961,  and  was  referred  to  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Committee  on  September 
6,  1961,  where  It  is  now  pending.  Approval 
of  this  bill  would  also  make  the  Public  Law 
600  authority  more  valuable  to  the  Bureau. 

2.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  Interprets 
the  Public  Law  600  authority  to  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  a  manner  that  pre- 
cludes its  use  to  meet  many  of  the  urgent 
requirements  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Consultants  may  be  used  only  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  usually  on  an  inter- 
mittent basis.  Experts  must  be  highly  spe- 
cialized and  may  assist  in  Bureau  research  ac- 
tivities only  when  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  current  operating  programs.  In  other 
words,  the  statute  has  been  Intrepreted — 
quite  appropriately,  with  respect  to  Its  orig- 
inal Intent — In  a  strict  fashion  to  preclude 
appointments  under  It  from  being  a  substi- 
tute for  civil  service  appointments.  The 
modem  research  programs  of  tbe  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  however,  require  a  cate- 
gorj  of  employment  which  goes  beyond  the 
experts  and  consultants  category  and 
which,  to  a  limited  degree,  does  substitute 
for  civil  service  employment  where  that  cate- 
gory falls  short  of  the  Bureau's  needs. 

3.  The  emplojrment  of  experts  tmder  Pub- 
lic Law  600  is  limited  by  the  statute  to  a 
temporary  period  not  exceeding  1  year.  Such 
appointments  are  not  renewable,  even  with  a 
break  In  service.  In  keeping  with  this  re- 
quirement, the  regulations  require  that  tem- 
porary employment  be  limited  to  work  on 
programs  or  phases  of  programs  In  which  the 
need  will  not  extend  beyond  1  year.  Basic 
research  has  never  fit  well  In  a  straltjacket. 
The  need  for  expert  assistance  on  a  basic 
research  project  cannot  be  limited  to  1  year, 
especially  In  these  days  when  It  may  take 
that  long  to  set  up  and  check  out  experi- 
mental equipment. 

4.  There  ts  no  provision  In  Public  Law 
600  for  payment  of  travel  costs  of  temporary 
employees  to  their  duty  stations  and  back 
to  their  homes  at  the  termination  of  their 
appointment.  Often  this  factor  Is  more  criti- 
cal in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  research 
scientist  than  Is  the  question  of  the  salary 
rate. 

Perhaps  the  Bureau's  need  for  this  new 
category  of  employee  can  best  be  Illustrated 
by  some  examples  of  situations  in  which  the 
authority  would  be  iised: 

1.  Bach  year  a  number  of  scientists  on 
university  faculties  would  be  Interested  in 
spending  their  sunmier  on  a  research  project 
at  the  Bureau.  At  present,  the  salary  struc- 
ture is  not  competitive  with  industrial  lab- 
oratories or  with  Government  contract 
laboratories.  Because  siunmer  research  posi- 
tions are  an  important  source  of  augmenta- 
Uon  of  faculty  salaries,  the  better  salary 
(^portunltles  elsewhere  will  often  override 
more  desirable  research  opportunities  at  the 
B\ireau.  More  frequent  iise  of  visiting  sci- 
entists from  universities  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Bureau  above  and  beyond  the 
obvious  benefits  from  the  addition  of  top 
level  research  scientists  to  Bureau  labora- 
taeies.  Tbe  fresh  approach  that  such  a  visit- 
ing scientist  could  bring  to  a  project  is 
often  invaluable.  The  opportunity  for 
Bureau  scientists  to  know  first  hand  what  is 
going  on  in  university  laboratories  is  ben- 
eficial, as  is  the  opportunity  to  have  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Bureau  activities  to  go 
back  to  the  universities  at  the  close  of  the 
Bimimer.  Finally,  former  visiting  scientists 
can  be  ezi>ected  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Bureau  in  its  efforts  to  attract  young  scien- 
tists at  the  completion  of  their  graduate 
study  at  the  \inlversitles. 
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t.  OocMk>naUy.  Uw  Bureau  U  called  upon 
to  glw  ipadai  empbaaU  to  a  particular  pro- 
rram   for  a  temporary  period    In   order    to 
■zplott  a  new  tecUnlque  or  aoceierate  tbe  dl»- 
aemlnatloa  of  resulta  otf  a  apeelal  line  of  re- 
■Mirch.      A    recent    example    was    a    3-year 
program  to  study  tlie  fundamental  propjer- 
ttae  of  blg&ly  reacUTe  molecular  fra«inents 
by  uBlnc  a  teclinkiue  o<  trapping  them  at  ex- 
tremely low  temperaturee.    The  program  was 
of  gr»at  Interest  to  several  other  sgencles.  to 
nniTeralty     scienttata.     and     to     Industrial 
laboratortea.    In  such  caaes.  the  authorliy  to 
appoint  vUiUng  aclentUta  for  the  temporary 
period  at  acceleration  and  emphasis  on  the 
Mt>cram  would  akl  the  Bureau  in  attracting 
KlentlaU    from    university    and    foundation 
laboratories,     from     Oovernment     contract 
laboratories,    and    from    Industrial    labora- 
tories. 

4.  Some    areas    of    the    Bureau*    reeeitfch 
program  are  outside  the  popular  or  curreuUy 
faahlonable  areas  of  modern  science  and  are 
tharefocv  not  particularly  attracUve  to  many 
American  sdentlsU.     A  rwMsnt  example  has 
been  seen  In  a  program  bo  develop  standards 
and  precise  data  required  for  the  proper  In- 
Urpretatloa  of  asUophyslcal  data  anU  plas- 
ma   physics    research.      The    work    at    the 
Bureau  Is  thus  oX  great  Importance   to  sev- 
eral   major    naUozial    programs,    but    it    re- 
quires physicists  who  are  Interested  In  claa- 
sical  atomic  physics  rather  than  some  of  the 
uewer  areas  of  research.     The  Bureau  finds 
that  the  supply  of  such  scientists  U  much 
more  plentiful  In  Europe  than  In  the  United 
Statee.      It    would    therefore    be    extremely 
helpful  to  be  able  to  bring  In  visiting  sclen- 
tlsU  from  Europe  for  temportuT   periods   to 
help    initiate    the   research    programs    while 
the  slower  process  of  building  a.  permanent 
staff  is  ?ettln«  underway. 

5  Much  of  the  Bureau's  work  Is  (>i  in- 
ternational Interest  and  Importance  This 
l3  particularly  true  of  radio  propagation  re- 
search which,  by  lU  nature,  mu.st  be  con- 
ducted on  a  worldwide  basis  It  would  be 
extremely  valuable  to  the  Bureau  to  bring  In 
▼tsltlng  scientists  from  other  c<nintr1es  to 
work  in  Bureau  laboratories  for  a  yeiu-  before 
retimilng  to  their  home  laboratory  to  con- 
tinue ccxjperatlve  reeearch  programs  with 
the  Bureau 

6  Visiting  scientists  can  often  be  used  ns 
an  effective  training  dertce.  A  specialist 
working  in  Bureau  laboratortea  for  a  year  ran 
Impart  much  of  hU  special  knowledge  or  un- 
gual technique  to  several  Bureau  scientists 
and  serve  a  much  more  effective  tralnin»? 
function  than  would  be  gained  by  sending 
one  or  more  Bureau  scientlsu  to  him  on 
spedai  training  asalKiunents. 

As  these  example*  illustrate,  the  authority 
for  visiting  sclentlsu  could  be  must  bene- 
flctally  used  by  the  Bureau.  It  Is  true  that 
aome  of  these  purposes  could  l>e  achieved 
through  a  hroudenlng  of  the  Public  i*w  600 
authority  and  through  the  broadening  of 
the  authority  to  appoint  foreign  natimals 
Ln  the  civil  service.  Such  changes  would  not 
meet  ail  of  the  Bureaus  needs  and  they 
would  leave  unsolved  one  baste  problem. 
There  is  a  paychoioglcal  barrier  to  the  ac- 
ceptance  by  some  scientists  of  appolntnienu 
under  present  authority.  Foreign  na'iouals 
especially.  t>ut  also  some  sta/T  members  of 
American  universities,  are  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept positions  in  the  U.S.  civil  service  The 
Bureau  believes  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
luctance to  accept  appointment  to  po.sit'.oas 
designated  as  visiting  sclentlstn  The  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  have  authority 
for  vtsl'lng  scientists  and  find  this  tn  be  the 
case 

It  should  be  noted  that  althoujch  the  pro- 
poaed  legislation  would  provide  broad  au- 
thority for  the  employment  of  foreign  na- 
Uunals   as    vlsuing   scientists.    tlUs   would    in 


no  way  eUmlnale  the  usual  execuUve  re- 
quirement for  appropriate  security  clear- 
aiice.  Soine  of  the  vtsiUng  scientists  would 
undoubtedly  oome  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment exchange  visitor  program.  Others 
would  be  required  to  meet  eatabllshed  De- 
partment of  Commerce  security  crlterta. 

SECTION       n      APPSOFHIATIOTf      AVAILABtLrTT 

The  proposed  section  17  would  provide 
statutory  authorization  for  approprlatloiis 
for  the  Bureau  to  be  on  a  multiple -year  basis 
or  to  be  without  fiscXi  year  limlUtlon.  The 
final  determination  whether  to  limit  the 
availability  of  an  appropriation  Is  made  when 
the  Congress  acts  on  the  appropriation  bill, 
but  an  appropriation  bill  providing  f-T  a 
departure  from  single-year  availability 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  If  an 
authorizing  sUtute  had  not  prevlotisly  been 
enacted.  The  proposed  legislation  is.  there- 
fore, merely  a  first  step  that  must  be  taken 
before  the  question  of  extended  appropria- 
tion availability  can  be  raised  with  the  Ap- 
proprltitlor.s    Committees 

/ilmost  all  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations for  other  agencies  are  provided 
iis  -no-year"  funds,  available  until  expended. 
Their  justification  Is  found  In  the  uncertain- 
ties inherent  In  rese.irch  program.*!,  the  high 
incidence  of  unpredictable  factors  that  c<.ini- 
pel  readjustment  of  prograjn  activity,  and 
the  need  for  flexibility  to  permit  pmmpt  re- 
.spon.-.e  to  changed  clrcum.stances  It  Is  prob- 
ably not  necessary  U>  present  a  det.illcd 
rtl.scusslon  of  the  reasons  for  appr'  prlatlng 
research  funds  on  a  '•no->ear"  busLs,  but  a 
summary  of  sumc  ut  the  permanei.t  NBS 
situations  may  be  helpful 

1.  Problems  of  obtaining  or  devrliplng  es- 
sential equipment  or  recruiting  es-sentlal  sci- 
entists win  often  delay  ImplemeuUtlnn  of 
an  initial  stage  of  a  research  project.  If  the 
funds  budgeted  fi>r  that  first  stii*;e  arc  avail- 
able only  for  1  fiscal  year  and  cannot  be  useil 
that  year,  they  iue  lost  to  the  prujert  and 
mu-st  be  replaced  In  the  succeeding  year 
by  all  or  part  of  the  funds  pr->gramed  for 
the  second  stage  of  the  pri>Ject  If  the  funds 
could  be  carried  uver  from  the  first  year,  at 
least  some  of  the  lost  time  might  be  made 
up  by  a  doubling  up  of  effort  during  the 
second  year 

2  The  opptirtunltles  to  hire  high -potential 
srlentlsls  aiid  engineers  frequently  arise  at 
the  muit  Inopportune  time  In  tlie  budget 
cycle 

Because  tlie  academic  year  closes  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  fiscal  ye.u-.  recruitment 
coxnmitmenu  are  often  needed  Just  at  the 
time  when  appropriation  requests  are  being 
cuiisldered  by  the  Congress.  The  unoertalnty 
about  appri>priaL.jn  levels  frequently  pre- 
veiiUs  timely  recruitment  cumniitinente  If 
approprlaUons  could  be  carried  f.irward  to 
Uxe  succied'.ng  year,  funds  cou'.d  be  set  aside 
to  as-sure  the  Riianciiig  of  the  new  staff  inem- 
t>er8  long  eiuugh  to  permit  other  atljuil- 
menu  in  tlie  succeeding  appropn.iU^  :.  ;1  tiiat 
t>eo<'iiies  uecessary. 

J.  ITie  rigid  d«>adline  ' >\\  avuilaiulity  of 
funds  often  induces  a  premature  decision 
ooiiceruUK  initiallun  of  a  UuJi  or  puiciiase  of 
equ.pmii.t  be*;aa6e  pt«it*>oiiejij'nu  t-f  the  de- 
ciaion  means  the  Ics^  of  the  fuudjj  aj.d  Ux^.-^ 
ehruiiiation  of  Uie  L.tok  or  purcho^- 

4.  Program  expan.sions.  esfjeci.illy  m  uines 
>f  recruiung  (liflicvaiy  involve  proOlenis  of 
budgeting  that  are  aggravated  by  the  sUigle- 
year  availability  of  fuiuU  It  would  be  much 
nuire  eOcieiU  ai»d  destrable  to  budget  for  the 
ttrst  la  months  or  first  full  stjige  <j€  a  re- 
search project,  even  Ukough  ihu  would  cri»sB 
aver    into  a  second    ttscal    year 

It  is  also  very  dean-able  to  have  sppr\>prla- 
tlons  for  oon.structtoii,  plant  Improvement, 
and  major  equipment  Itrins  avalUble  with- 
out f\acal  year  limitation  U&ny  such  pmj- 
ecta  are  carried  out  by  Bureau  peraonnel  and 
It  U  qtilte  important  that  the  funds  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  entire  coat  of  a  project  before 
It   la   imtlated 


sicTioi*   18.   rvno  tuamb 
Section  18  would  permit  the  tnmafer  Into 
NBS  approprUUons  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  appropriated  for  otber  agencies. 

when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines 
that  the  purpose  of  the  other  agexury's  ap- 
propriation can  beat  be  achieved  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  The  concur- 
rence of  the  head  of  ti\e  other  agency  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
vfc(juld  t>e  required. 

nie  need  for  a  contingency  fund  for  re- 
■earch  and  de%elopment  programs  has  long 
been  evident.  Scienuiic  activlUos  Involve  an 
exploration  for  new  Ideas,  a  seeking  for  new 
ftolulions.  a  search  for  new  understanding  of 
physical  laws.  The  new  ideas,  the  radical 
Huiovations.  the  scientific  or  engineering 
breakthroughs  do  not  appear  in  a  steady 
stream.  They  occur  Intermittently,  often 
vkithout  vkarning.  and  they  usually  carry 
with  them  a  large  price  tag  for  adequate 
exploitation  or  application.  Kxpertenee  has 
shown,  therefore,  that  prompt  and  full  use 
of  the  resulU  of  research  cannot  be  achieved 
hy  waiting  fc  r  the  next  regular  cycle  of  the 
budget  process. 

In   order   U)  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
new    Ideas    or    developments    as    quickly    as 
po.sstble.  the  Department  of  Defense  has  had 
r.jr   a    number   erf   years  an   emergency   ftmd 
which  may  be  tranaferred  Into  research  and 
develojiment  appropriations.     On  several  oc- 
r.i.sun-.  the  D«-partn*ent  of  Defense  hss  rec- 
utiiiiaed     that     a    research     suoosss     at    the 
.National    Bureau    of    Standards    should    be 
exploited  promptly  or  that  tbe  Bureau  could 
best    undertake    to    explore    the   application 
of    new    knowledge    in    a    pau-Ucular    field. 
Tlie.,e  wre   precisely   the  sort  of  soMrgency 
iic«>d6   that   the  emergency   fund   was  set  up 
U)  cover,  but  that  fund  Is  available  for  teans- 
ler  only  among  Defense  appropriations.     The 
rojiult  wiui   that  emergency  funds  were  pro- 
•.  idid    to    one    of    the   Defen.se   agencies   who 
then  contracted  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
stand.irds  to  Initiate  the  work.     Since  such 
ta.«(ks    are    rarely    completed    In    1    year,    the 
B\irenu  In   turn  was   fared   with  the  task  of 
budgrtlng  for  succeeding  years,  usually  as  a 
major  increase  within  a  minor  total  increase 
The    proposed    legislation    would    parallel 
the  present  arrangement  t<ir  the  use  of  the 
rmrtfrrxy   fund   within    the   Department   of 
Defense      It  would  permit  any  resesreh  and 
development  appropriation,  or  any  procure- 
ment or  pmductlon  appropriation  involving 
research,  to  t>e  the  source  of  transfers  to  the 
MBS     appropriation      It     Is     based     on     two 
preml.ses 

1  The  ready  exploitation  of  research  re- 
sulU. i.s  .us  desirable  In  a  civilian  agency  as 
in  the  military 

2  The  Nutlonnl  Bureau  of  Standards  must 
improve  Its  ability  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
ih»'  major  beneficiaries  of  Its  reeearch  and 
•eihnical  .'■ervlces 

One  of  the  m<Tet  troublesome  problems  fac- 
ing the  Bureau  Is  the  jjroblem  of  closer  cou- 
pling with  the  major  Federal  programs  that 
are  »<>  closely  tied  to  an  advancing  technol- 
i»gy  Tlie  content  of  the  Bureau's  work  U 
closely  related  to  the  programs  of  the  De- 
fen»»'  agencies,  the  civilian  space  agency,  the 
AU>m.c  Knergy  Commission,  and  such  other 
users  t  f  technology  as  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  But  the  Bureaus  resources  are  so 
lnadequat«>  with  regard  to  the  m<xlern  de- 
miinds  upon  the  Bureau  that  n<«e  of  the 
aeceasary  Oexibility  of  programing  Is  possible. 
The  Hure.iu  Is  a  primary  producer  of  the 
haslc  physical  data  which  the  major  Federal 
programs  devour  The  Bureau  is  the  key- 
stone 111  the  struiture  of  a  technological 
econorav.  a  technological  military  machine, 
and  a  techn  jloglcal  society.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect Uie  large  Federal  agencies  to  do  their 
jobs  efficiently  snd  effectlrely  U  they  must 
rely  on  an  u;:dermiinned  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  essenUal  data  and  services. 
We  cannot  continue  to  pour  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  major  national  techno- 


logical programs  without  either  providing 
comparable  support  tot  the  NBS  programs  on 
which  they  are  dei>endent  or  providlnc  a 
mechanism  to  make  a  portion  of  the  large  re- 
sources available  to  HB4  when  needed. 

The  proposed  legisJatloD  would  serve  the 
latter  purpose.  It  wouid  not  automatically 
affect  any  agency,  but  it  would  provide  au- 
thority to  solve  problems  which  the  agencies 
themselves  reoognias.  It  would  not  provide 
a  unique  authority  for  transfers  between  ap- 
propriations; it  would  merely  recognize  that 
the  need  for  such  authority  Is  not  limited  to 
the  Defenss  Bstabltshment.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  means  through  which  new  research 
programs  which  are  basically  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  National  Bureau  of  StandartLs, 
but  which  become  urgent  because  of  an  un- 
foreseen development  in  the  program  of  an- 
other agency,  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
Bureau's  fiscal  program. 

If  this  legislation  Is  snactcd  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  Bureau  to  attempt  to  use  It  in  any  case 
where  a  project  is  rc<iuested  by  another 
agency  which  Is  (1)  significant  in  financial 
impact  (approximately  $100,000  per  year  or 
more).  (2)  represents  a  need  which  Is  likely 
til  continue  for  several  years,  and  (3)  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  Bureau's  statutory 
mission.  Subsiequent  to  ths  transfer  the 
Bureau  would  budget  to  carry  the  project 
with  Its  own  direct  appropriations.  If  a 
transfer  between  appropriations  cannot  be 
arranged  In  such  a  case  the  Bureau  Intends 
either  to  reprogram  within  available  appro- 
priated funds  or  postpone  action  until  the 
project  can  be  covered  In  a  future  budget. 

AMENDMENT     TO     SrCTION     11.       CIITS    AND     BE- 
QUESTS 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
existing  authorization  to  accept  gifts  and  be- 
quests to  aid  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  per- 
mitting the  use  of  certain  gifts  for  purposes 
for  which  appropriated  funds  may  not  be 
used.  It  would  also  clarify  the  status  of  roy- 
alties and  honoraria  received  by  the  Biireau. 

At  the  present  time,  when  gifts  and  be- 
quests from  private  cltUcns  or  organizations 
are  deposited  tn  a  trust  account,  they  take 
on  the  character  of  appropriated  funds  and 
Cjin  be  used  only  for  the  same  typ>e  of  ex- 
penditure for  which  appropriated  funds  may 
be  used.  In  most  cases  this  limitation  does 
not  interfere  with  the  aocompllshment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  donor,  but  occasionally  It 
wiU.  If  certain  typ«8  of  otherwise  prohibited 
expenditures  would  be  Of  benefit  to  the  Bu- 
reau, the  use  of  nonappropriated  funds 
would  appear  to  be  quite  reasonable,  espe- 
cially If  adequate  safeguards  against  abuse 
are  provided. 

The  Bureau  Is  a  research  Institution  that, 
In  many  ways,  Is  comparable  to  a  university 
laboratory,  a  research  foundation,  or  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  labonttory.  In  many  of  its 
relationships  with  scientists  and  scientific 
Focletles  in  particular,  the  Bureau  is  a  re- 
search Institution  rather  than  a  Oovemment 
agency.  The  Informal  relationship  thus  de- 
rived Is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Bureau's  per- 
formance of  Its  mission  through  the  ready 
exchange  of  ideas  and  the  better  under- 
sUndlng  of  the  needs  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

This  Informal  relationship,  however,  Is 
hampered  and  restricted  by  some  of  the 
normal  restrictions  on  Oovemment  expend- 
itures. The  Bureau  believes  that  those  re- 
!^trictlons  are.  by  and  large,  appropriate,  but 
It  would  welcome  some  relief  fron.  their  rigid 
application.  Recognizing  that  Government 
funds  cannot  be  used  to  provide  refresh- 
ments, for  example,  when  the  Bureau  Is  host 
to  scientific  meetings.  It  does  not  provide 
them  although  this  Is  a  failure  to  reciprocate 
In  such  amenities  received  by  Bureau  repre- 
sentatives at  msetinfs  elsewhere.  A  mod- 
erate relaxation  of  the  restriction  would 
serve  an  extremely  valuable  purixise,  pro- 
moting Informal  Interchange  and  cooperative 
activities. 


Occaslanally,  this  fimctlon  Is  served 
throu^  oootrllnitlons  by  Bureau  wnployees 
og  the  Employee's  Assoclatioti.  For  many 
years,  for  example,  the  Bureau  has  enter- 
tained at  a  tea  for  the  members  of  the 
American  Physical  Society  during  their  an- 
nual Washington  meeting.  ITils  affair  must 
be  financed  by  employee  c(»trlbutloiM  al- 
tbough  the  real  benefit  is  to  the  Bureau, 
and  the  Government,  not  the  employees. 
Sinillarly.  senior  staff  members  who  have 
been  entertained  officially  by  foreign  scien- 
tists or  American  institutions  cannot  re- 
ciprocate, except  out  of  their  own  pocket  and 
that  Is  often  embarrassing. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit 
this  sort  of  expenditure  from  funds  con- 
tributed to  the  Bureau  from  private  sources. 
If  such  funds  were  not  otherwise  designated 
for  particular  purposes,  they  would  be  in- 
cluded In  a  discretionary  fund  to  be  dis- 
bursed upon  certification  and  approval  by 
the  Director.  Expenditures  for  the  purjKjse 
of  entertainment,  however,  would  be  limited 
to  91,000  per  year. 

Although  the  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  tbe  legislation  has  dwelt  upon  entertain- 
ment oost,  the  legislative  language  has  been 
broadly  drawn  to  cover  all  Items  of  expendi- 
ture oth«'wlse  prohibited  by  law  or  Comp- 
troller General  ruling.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, waive  prohibitions  or  restrictions  that 
are  not  tied  to  expenditure  restrictions. 
Thus  it  would  not  permit  the  consumption 
of  aIc<Aollc  beverages  In  public  buildings, 
nor  ths  employment  of  persons  at  unusual 
salary  rates  or  outside  prescribed  conditions. 

The  authority  would  be  used  in  those  areas 
where  the  Director  determines  that  an  ex- 
penditure is  desirable  but  where  It  cannot 
be  found  to  be  a  "necessary  expense"  in  the 
rigid  sense  prescribed  for  appropriated  funds. 
In  certain  circumstances,  for  example, 
laboratory  costs  nUght  be  provided  despite 
the  failure  to  meet  the  rigorous  criteria 
currently  enforced  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Similarly,  certain  desirable  but  not 
necessarily  essential  equipment  or  furnishing 
items  might  be  purchased. 

ITie  proposed  bill  would  also  provide  that 
payments  to  the  Bureau  as  honoraria  or 
royalties  for  papers,  books,  articles,  and 
speeches  prepared  or  delivered  by  employees 
<3t  the  Bureau  may  be  deposited  In  the  dis- 
cretionary fund.  Such  receipts  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  gifts  than  payments  because 
they  usually  are  of  nominal  value  compared 
to  the  cost  of  the  service  provided.  Because 
they  do  not  represent  the  full  cost  of  the 
service,  or  even  an  Identifiable  element  of 
cost,  and  because  they  are  often  paid  after 
the  fact  with  no  prior  advice  to  the  Biu-eau. 
it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  try  to  set 
these  receipts  up  ss  psrtlal  rehnbiu'sements 
for  the  costs  of  the  services  rendered.  De- 
positing them  In  the  discretionary  fund 
seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
carry  out  ths  wishes  of  the  donor  to  aid  the 
Bureau. 


B06TWICK  PARK  FEDERAL  RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT.  COLORADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Bostwick 
Park  Federal  reclamation  project  in 
Colorado. 

The  authorization  of  this  project  as  a 
psu-ticipating  unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  was  approved  by  this 
body  some  7  years  ago;  however,  when 
the  Colorado  River  stwage  bill  came 
back  from  the  conference  committee,  In 
the  form  in  which  It  was  finally  wiacted 
Into  law,  the  Bostwick  Park  unit,  along 
with  some  23  other  participating  units. 


was  simply  designated  to  receive  priority 
in  the  completion  of  planning  reports. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation on  the  Bostwick  Park  iM'oject  was 
completed  last  year,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Bostwick  Park  is  a  proposed  multi- 
purpose water  resource  development  in 
the  Gunnison  River  Basin  in  west- 
central  Colorado.  The  project  would 
develc^  presently  imused  flows  of  Cimar- 
ron Creek  for  irrigation  and  for  impor- 
tant benefits  to  sport  fishing  and 
recreation.  Over  three-fourths  of  the 
acreage  which  would  receive  irrigation 
water  from  this  project  is  presently  being 
Irrigated  but  is  badly  in  need  of  supple- 
mental water  supplies  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  irrigation  season  and  in  years 
of  drought.  This  project  would  fill  that 
need. 

The  major  portion  of  the  land  to  be 
irrigated  would  continue  to  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  livestock  feed  crops, 
for  the  raising  of  livestock  in  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  activity  in  this  general 
area.  The  project  would  stabilize  and 
permit  some  expansion  in  this  livestock 
industry. 

A  major  feature  of  the  project  would 
be  the  proposed  Silver  Jack  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  Cimarron  Creek  with  a  total 
storage  capacity  of  10,600  acre-feet. 
This  reservoir  would  be  located  within 
the  Uncompahgre  National  Forest  in  an 
attractive  Alpine  Valley  framed  by  the 
rugged  and  lofty  Uncompahgre  Moun- 
tains. This  area  of  Colorado  has  become 
popular  with  vacationers  who  will  bene- 
fit from  the  sport  fishing  and  recreation 
benefits  of  the  proposed  project. 

The  costs  of  this  project  which  will  be 
allocated  to  irrigation  will  be  repaid  in 
full  in  accordance  with  usual  reclama- 
tion practices.  The  benefit-cost  ratio 
for  the  project  is  2.48  to  1  over  a  100- 
year  period  of  analysis. 

State  and  local  Interests  have  given 
their  support  to  this  project,  and  the 
Tri-County  Water  Conservancy  District, 
which  will  serve  as  the  general  admin- 
istrative and  repayment  contracting 
agency  for  the  project.  Is  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  upon 
this  proposed  legislation,  which  is  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rucoiro. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3246)  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Bostwick  Park  Federal  rec- 
lamation project,  Colorado,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Allott,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Bostwick  Park 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado,  In 
substantial  accordance  with  the  engineering 
plans  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  thereon  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the   Interior  September   11,   19«1, 
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and  M  a  participating  project  under  tiie 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat 
109  43  use  830).  lectlon  1  of  said  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "Bost- 
wlck  Park"  between  the  words  -Seedskadee" 
and  'Silt";  section  3  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  -Boetwlck  Park  ',  and 
section  12  of  said  Act  Is  amended  by  Increas- 
ing the  anaount  therein  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  sum  of  $4,010,000  plus 
or  minus  such  amounU,  If  any.  as  may 
be  required  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction coats  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction Involved,  which  Increase  shall  be 
available  solely  for  construction  of  the  Bost- 
wlck  Park  project. 
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EXEMPTION     OP     CAPITAL     GAINS 
TAX.      THE      APPRECIATION       IN 
SALES    PRICE    OVER    COST.    FOR 
CERTAIN  OLDER  CITIZENS 
Mr.    HARTKE.     Mr.   President,   I   in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  exempt  from  the  capital  gains  tax  the 
appreciation  in  sales  price  over  cost  for 
those  older  citizeris  who  wish  to  sell  their 
owner-occupied  homes  or  are  forced  to 
sell  and  relocate  because  of  Government 
action. 

The  elements  of  this  bill  provide  tax 
exemption  for  families,  including  single 
elderly  people,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
house  or  his  spouse  is  62  years  of  age 
or  older.  Eligibility  for  such  exemption 
is  limited  to  elderly  families  who  have 
owned  and  occupied  their  homes  for  a 
period  of  5  years. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  exemp- 
tion is  permitted  only  on  private  home.s, 
not  apartment  houses.  tenement.s.  board- 
ing houses  and  similar  structures. 

The  tax  laws  already  provide  relief 
from  capital  gains  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  homes  if  another  home  is  pur- 
chased within  a  year.  However,  this  is 
of  most  benefit  to  younger  families  who 
are  more  likely  to  buy  other  homes  than 
older  people,  relatively  few  of  whom  are 
interested  in  buying  private  homes 

The  Nation  s  population  of  people  62 
and  over  already  totals  over  20  million 
and  is  increasing  at  a  net  rate  of  about 
400.000  per  year.  Older  people  tend  to 
be  in  the  low  income  and  moderate  in- 
come groups.  The  passing  years  inevi- 
tably result  in  deteriorating  physical  con- 
dition and  poorer  health.  Many  find 
that  an  excess  of  leisure  time  becomes 
available  after  retirement  or  after  their 
children  mature  and  establish  separate 
households.  Substitutes  need  to  be 
found  to  provide  continuing  relation- 
ships with  the  community,  which  satisfy 
the  need  to  "belong";  and  which  replace 
status  symbols  of  work  and  bringing  up 
the  family. 

Increasing  longevity,  the  death  of  ones 
friends  and  spouse  suggest  added  years 
of  lonehness  and  pose  vexing  social  prob- 
lems. Given  these  and  other  factors, 
suitable  housing  becomes  more  and  more 
the  focal  point  of  the  lives  of  our  senior 
citizens.  Housing  which  prolongs  their 
ability  to  live  independently  with  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  becomes  partic- 
ularly important  to  them  and  increas- 
ingly significant  to  the  Nations  total 
welfare. 

Two-thirds  of  our  senior  citizens  now 
live  in  their  own  homes.     Many  would 


like  to  sell  their  homes  and  move  into 
more  suitable  housing,  most  generally  of 
the  rental  type  Other  elderly  home 
owners  find  themselves  forced  to  relocate 
because  of  urban  renewal  acUvity.  road 
programs  and  similar  programs  of  prog- 
ress. In  many  cases,  their  present 
homes  were  purchased  30  or  more  years 
ago,  and  now  are  too  large,  or  old.  in- 
efficient and  even  unsafe  for  their  elderly 
occupants  Many  of  the  older  home- 
owners now  face  n.sing  maintenance 
casts,  higher  Uxes  and  major  repairs 
when  their  physical  capacilie.s  and  in- 
comes are  materially  reduced 

Because  many  homes  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  elderly  families  have  de- 
preciated m  value  over  the  years,  their 
.sale  would  .subject  their  owners  to  cap- 
ital gains  taxes  on  the  appreciation  in 
sales  price  over  their  original  purcha.se 
price  For  many  older  people,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  assets  is  rep- 
resented by  their  equi'.y  m  their  homt  s. 
and  as  a  result,  this  potential  tax  in- 
hibits their  willingness  to  sell  and  to  ob- 
tain housing  better  suited  to  their  cur- 
rent needs 

In  effect,  the  capital  gains  tax  acts  to 
stifle  attempts  to  improve  the  lives  of 
our  millions  of  senior  citizens  and  In  so 
doing,  confiictc  wuh  the  national  inter- 
est 

Stimulated  by  the  elimination  of  the 
capital  gams  tax  on  the  .sale  of  their 
home.s.  our  s»>ni(  r  citizens  would  be  en- 
couraged to  find  housing  more  fitting  to 
their  present  circumstances  and  needs 
This  bill,  enacted  into  law.  would  allow 
the  later  years  of  our  senior  citizens  to 
be  more  satisfying  to  them.selves  and  to 
their  communities  and  the  Nation  would 
be  enriched 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
The  bill  S  3249'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
exclude  from  gro.s.s  income  gain  realized 
from  the  sale  of  his  principal  residence 
by  a  taxpayer  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  62  years,  introduced  by  Mr  H.^Rtke. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


celved.  read  twice  by  ita  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  CHEROKEE  NATION  OR  TRIBE 
OF  INDIANS  OF  OKLAHOMA 
Mr    MONRONEY      Mr    President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  s«'nior  Sen- 
ator  from    Oklahoma    [Mr.    Kerr  I    and 
my.self,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
The  Cherokee  Nation  was  awarded  a 
Judgment  last  year  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,    and    it    was    finalized    by 
action  of  the  Justice  Department      The 
money    has    been    provided,    and     this 
measure  merely  specifies  the  means  of 
payment  to  members  of  the  tribe  or  their 
proper  heirs  at  law. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
The  bill  <S.  3250 1  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  for  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  Introduced  by  Mr  Monronev 
I  for    himself   and   Mr    Kerr  ' ,   w  as   re- 


REDl'CTION  IN  YEARS  OP  SERV- 
ICE REQUIRED  UNDER  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  GROUP  INSURANCE 
ACT  AND  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' 
HEAI.TH  BENEFITS  ACT 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  if  a 
Federal  employee  retires  before  complet- 
ing at  least  12  years  of  creditable  service 
he  will  not  under  existing  law  be  entitled 
to  continue  life  insurance  coverage  with- 
out cost  to  himself  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act.  or 
U.)  continue  enrollment  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Health  Benefit*  Act 
unless  he  retires  on  account  of  disability 

Both  the  Insurance  and  the  Health 
Benefits  Acts  require  that  the  employee 
compleU'  at  least  12  years  of  creditable 
service — 5  of  which  must  be  civilian— 
or  retires  on  account  of  disability  after 
5  years  of  crediUble  civilian  service  to 
qualify  for  benefits  under  these  acts  as 
a  retired  employee  There  Is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
whereby  an  employee  can  make  a  de- 
posit for  service  not  actually  rendered 
and  thereby  acquire  credit  for  additional 
service 

Therefore,  Mr  President.  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  reduce 
from  12  to  10  the  number  of  years  of 
service  required  as  a  condition  for  the 
continuation  afU>r  retirement  of  cover- 
a^;e  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  and  the  Fed- 
eral  Employees   Health  Benefits  Act  of 

1959 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
bo  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS  32511  to  reduce  from  12 
to  10  the  number  of  years  of  service 
required  as  a  condition  of  the  continua- 
tion after  retirement  of  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 
introduced  by  Mr  Dirksen.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 


AMENDMFJ^  TO  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1934.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  by 

request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  305  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  April  24,  1962, 
in  regard  to  it. 


The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  approiniately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  In  the  Rboou. 

The  bill  (S.  32S3)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  19M,  as  amended,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Puubicrt.  by  request, 
was  recelTed,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

p,-  it  enacted  by  tfit  Senate  and  Houte 
of  ReprcsentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
Ammca  «n  Congress  assembled. 

Section  305  of  the  CoDunuulcatlons  Act 
■  if  1U34.  as  amended.  Lb  further  amended  by 
addition  of  a  new  section  "d"  as  follows: 

•(d)  The  proTislons  of  sections  301  and 
,103  of  thu  Act  notwithstanding,  the  Presl- 
drtit  may  authorize  a  foreign  government, 
under  such  terms  and  oondltlooa  as  be  may 
prescribe,  to  construct  and  operate  at  the 
ht-at  uf  Government  of  the  United  States  a 
low-pxwer  radio  station  In  the  fixed  service 
.Tt  or  near  the  site  of  the  Embassy  or  lega- 
ti  'n  of  snch  foreign  government  for  trans- 
n.isslon  of  Its  messages  to  points  outside  the 
United  States,  where  he  detennlnes  that  the 
authorization  would  be  consistent  with  the 
imtiunal  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
where  such  foreign  government  has  provided 
substantial  reciprocal  privileges  to  the 
United  States  to  construct  and  operate  radio 
stations  within  territories  subject  to  Its 
Jurisdiction.  fV)relgn  government  stations 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  conform  to  such  rules  and 
rcgul.itlons  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 
Hie  authorization  of  such  stations,  and  the 
rtnewal,  modification,  suspension,  revoca- 
tion or  other  termination  of  such  authority 
shall  t>e  In  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  may  be  established  by  the  President  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  other  provisions 
uf  this  Act  or  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act." 

Tlie  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fm.- 
BRiGHT  is  as  follows: 

Ann.  34.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
rrrsidcnt  of  the  Senate. 

Deas  Ma.  Vicx  Pexsioxnt:  Rapid,  secxire, 
and  dependable  communication  between  the 
DepKrtment  of  State  and  American  dlplo- 
miitic  and  consular  poets  abroad  Is  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  VS.  foreign  policy.  Ttils 
fart  Increasingly  Is  true  due  to  the  acceler- 
ating pace  of  Intern&tion&l  negotlatlona  and 
our  need  to  obtain  multilateral  solutions  to 
foreign  policy  problems.  Many  posts  abroad 
now  must  rely  upon  commercial  telegraph 
facilities,  usually  controlled  by  local  govern- 
ments which  often  are  Communist  dom- 
inated In  addition  to  the  difficulties  thus 
encountered  in  dally  operations.  Internal 
uprifilngR  and  disruptions  of  international  re- 
lationships frequently  interrupt  these  com- 
ine'cial  facilities  at  the  very  time  our  com- 
tr.unlcatlon  needs  are  most  acute. 

The  moet  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  use  of  radio  transmitters  located 
II'.  our  missions  abroad.  We  are  severely  re- 
stricted In  the  use  of  such  facilities  because 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  does  not 
pcrnrUt  granting  of  reciprocal  privileges  to 
foreign  governments.  The  Communications 
At  t  provides  that  aliens  and  representatives 
of  foreign  governments  may  not  be  licensed 
to  operate  radio  transmitting  stations  In  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  many  govem- 
mentB  will  not  permit  us  to  operate  radio 
transmitters  in  their  countries. 

Principal  considerations  opposing  the 
granting  of  reciprocal  radio  transmitting 
privileges  to  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
e-nment  in  the  United  States  are: 

1.  Potential  loss  of  revenue  to  American 
carriers. 


a.  radlltatlon  of  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence frcm  the  United  States  by  foreign 
govenunents. 

3.  Frequency  and  interference  problems 
for  other  radio  services  In  the  United  States. 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate 
tluit  the  advantages  to  be  realized  by  this 
Oovenunent  In  operating  Its  own  radio  trans- 
mittet*  aloroad  materlaUy  outweigh  the  pos- 
sible disadvantages.  Treating  them  In  order, 
It  does  not  appear  that  American  carriers 
would  suffer  significant  losses  of  revenue. 
The  amount  of  business  diverted  from  Amer- 
ican carriers  would  be  small  as  limitations 
on  power,  operating  hours  and  frequencies 
of  foreign  government  operated  transmitters 
would  not  i>ermlt  diversion  of  a  large  volume 
of  traffic . 

As  to  Intelligence  considerations,  the  use 
of  dlplocnatic  radio  facilities  can  be  Inter- 
preted merely  as  a  modern  extension  of  the 
time-honored  privileges  of  the  diplomatic 
pouch.  The  pouch  normally  enjoys  com- 
plete Immunity  from  inspection  and,  with 
present  international  air  schedules,  offers 
a  very  rapid  channel  for  transmission  of 
prac4cally  unlimited  quantities  of  intelli- 
gence material.  The  foreign  missions  have 
open  access  to  international  telegraph  serv- 
ice and  in  some  Instances  are  in  position 
even  to  lease  International  radio  or  cable 
channels  from  the  carriers  and  thus  gain  all 
the  advantages  of  speed  tlurough  direct  tele- 
graphic transmission.  Additionally,  it  Is 
contemplated  that  a  bilateral  agreement 
woald  be  negotiated  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment only  after  It  has  been  carefully  deter- 
mined that  a  net  gain  would  accrue  to  the 
United  States. 

While  there  are  frequency  and  Interference 
problems,  with  the  low  power  permitted  and 
the  low  vcdume  intermittent  transmission  to 
be  expected,  they  are  not  Insoluble.  This 
Is  conflnned  by  the  fact  that  such  networks 
are  operated  extensively  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world  without  any  serious  complica- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  In  the  national  interest 
to  amend  section  306  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  permit  granting  of  reciprocal 
prlrllegea  to  selected  foreign  governments 
for  operation  of  radio  transmitters  In  their 
missions  In  the  United  States  when  In  the 
opinion  of  the  President  such  action  is  war- 
ranted. A  draft  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  enclosed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  tbis  proposal  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 


PRESENTATION,  ACCEPTANCE,  AND 
DEDICATION  OP  STATUE  OP  JOHN 
BURKE,  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
FOR  PLACEMENT  IN  STATUARY 
HALL  OF  CAPITOL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleai^e.  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BrntoicK],  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  three  concurrent 
resoltitlons  providing  for  a  statue  of  the 
late  John  Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
placed  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall. 

Mr.  Burke  was  elected  to  the  North 
Dakota  House  of  Representatives  in  1890, 
to  the  North  Dakota  Senate  in  1892,  and 
served  three  terms  as  Governor  of  North 
Dakota. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Burke  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  a  position 
he  held  until  1921.  In  1925,  he  became 
associate  Justice  of  the  North  Dakota 


Supreme  Court,  and  in  1935  became 
chief  justice,  serving  until  his  death, 
May   14,  1937. 

Selection  of  Mr.  Burke  for  honoring  in 
the  Statuary  Hall  was  made  by  the  North 
Dakota  Statuary  Hall  Commission, 
headed  by  the  Honorable  Murray  S. 
Baldwin,  of  Fargo,  a  longtime  member  of 
the  North  Dakota  House  of  Reiu-esent^ 
atlves.  I  would  like  to  commoMi  Repre- 
sentative Baldwin  and  members  of  the 
selection  commission  for  their  long  and 
diligent  work  and  good  judgment. 

The  commission  had  a  very  difficult  as- 
signment in  selecting  one  outstanding 
citizen  f  rcMn  among  many  great  citizens 
since  North  Dakota  became  a  State.  I 
think  their  choice  is  a  popular  one.  Mr. 
Burke  not  only  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  public  offlical  but  he  was  a  highly 
respected  and  talented  attorney  with  an 
outstanding  reputation  for  his  trial  work. 

Mr.  Burke  was  a  man  who  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  without  financial 
compensation  to  defend  people  who  were 
without  financial  means. 

The  concurrent  resolutions  provide  for 
the  presentation,  dedicaticm  and  accept- 
ance of  the  statue  of  John  Burke  to  be 
presented  by  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol;  that  the 
statue  is  accepted  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  Hne  thanks  of 
Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State  for  the 
contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of  its 
most  eminent  citizens,  illustrious  for  his 
historic  renown  and  distinguished  civic 
services;  and  that  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies be  held  in  the  rotunda  on  said  oc- 
casion, with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
authorized  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements therefor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolutions  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolutions,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bukoick)  ,  were  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Roolution  71 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  North 
Dalcota  National  Statuary  Hall  Commtwioo 
is  hereby  authorised  to  place  temporarily  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  the 
late  John  Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  and  to 
hold  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  on  said  oc- 
casion; and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements therefor. 

Senate  Concotuient  Resolution  72 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  statue 
of  the  late  John  Burke,  presented  by  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  now  in  the  Capitol 
Building.  Is  accepted  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress be  tendered  to  the  State  for  the  con- 
tribution of  the  statue  of  one  of  Its  moet 
eminent  citizens,  illustrious  for  his  historic 
renown  and  distinguished  civic  services. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  theae  resolutions, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenticated, 
t>e  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  North 
Dakota. 

Senate  Concurrent  Rksolvtion  73 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  the  pro- 
cedlngs  at  the  i>reeentatlon,  dedlcstloa,  and 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  John  Burke, 
to    be    presented    by    the    State    of    North 
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Dakot*  m  the  rotund*  of  the  Capitol,  to- 
gether with  .pproprlate  illu.traUona  and 
other  pertinent  matter,  shall  be  printed  u 
a  Senate  document.  The  copy  for  such 
Senate  document  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

SK  a  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment.  which  shall  be  bound  In  such  style 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
direct  and  of  which  one  hundred  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  one 
thousand  four  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  five  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  pride  that  I  join  with 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YouwGl  in  introducing  the  concurrent 
resolutions  presenting  the  statue  of  John 
Burke  to  be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall. 
This  great  pioneer  American  and  North 
Dakotan  well  deserves  such  recognition, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  assisting  in  making  this 
possible. 

John  Burke  was  selected  by  a  Statuary 
Hall  commission  made  up  of  prominent 
North  Dakotans.  Their  selection  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  great  services  ren- 
dered to  North  Dakota  and  to  the  Na- 
tion by  this  patriot. 

Judge  Burke  moved  to  North  Dakota 
in  1888.  1  year  before  statehood  He 
began  his  long  career  of  public  service  as 
a  member  of  the  first  State  legislature 
and  became  North  DakoUs  first  Demo- 
cratic Governor  in  1907.  retaining  this 
position  until  1913.  Prom  that  time 
until  1921  he  served  his  country  as 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  a  Wilson 
appointee.  At  the  end  of  his  term  as 
Treasurer,  he  returned  to  North  Dakota 
and  was  elected  to  the  SUte  supreme 
court,  where  he  served  with  distinction 
until  his  death  in  1935.      • 

North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  last  States 
to  honor  one  of  her  citizens  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  the  selection  made  by  .the  State 
coinmission  is  a  splendid  one,  and  we 
are  gratified  that,  with  the  acceptance 
by  this  tXKly  of  this  resolution,  we  are 
now  to  be  represented  in  Statuary  Hall. 
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tion  181  to  provide  for  represenUtion  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KiATiNGl  added  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
resolution.  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  he  Join  in  sponsorship,  as  he  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  the  objective 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  I  know  that 
his  name  will  add  impetus  to  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES. EDITORIAl^,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr  KUCHEL 
Excerpts  from  address  entitled  What 
Happens  In  Washington  Is  of  Great  Imjxjr- 
tance  to  Calirornla."  delivered  by  him  on 
April  25  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Rotary 
and  Kiwanls  Clubs  of  Compton.  Calif. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1961— AMENDMENT 

Mr  BUSH  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  "S.  2996  >  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  prposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


RFJ>RESENTATION  IN  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25.  1962.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr  DoddI  and  my- 
self, I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Rcsolu- 


POLANDS  CONSTITUTION  DAY 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     Mr    President. 


this  is  a  day  when  the  thouchts  of  many 
in  America  turn  toward  the  people  of 
Poland,  for  in  the  free  days  before  the 
Communist  domination,  this  was  Po- 
land's equivalent  of  our  Fourth  of  July. 
On  May  3,  1791,  a  constitution  was  es- 
tablished, and  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  that  country  the  principle  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  ruler 

A  few  years  earlier.  Poles  such  as 
Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko  came  to  America 
to  help  the  emerginK  United  States 
achieve  its  freedom.  Two  years  prior  to 
the  Constitution  we  are  remembering  to- 
day, the  French  people  limited  the  ab- 
solute power  of  their  Kintj  In  1791  this 
revolutionary  18th  century  spirit  kindled 
the  action  which  led  to  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution and  their  first  attempt  at  a  gov- 
ernment responsible  to  the  people's 
representatives.  The  King's  power  was 
to  be  shared  with  a  cabinet  An  elected 
bicameral  legislature  was  established 
Religious  toleration  was  decreed.  The 
citizens  of  the  cities  were  given  many  of 
the  privileges  formerly  reserved  only  for 
the  nobility  The  landlord  became 
bound  by  contracts  with  his  tenants. 

Today,  these  do  not  .seem  to  us  to  be 
very  phenomenal  steps.  However,  for 
the  Europe  of  1791  they  were  indeed  a 
giant  stride  toward  democracy  and 
freedom  for  the  people.  Perhaps  for  this 
very  reason  her  neighbors,  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  all  autocrats,  invaded 
and  partitioned  Poland.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  history  that  such  a  fret>dom- 
loving  people  as  the  Poles  should  have 
been  under  the  domination  of  the  most 
absolute  of  autocrats  for  all  but  IQ  of  the 
last  170  years  Perhaps  Poles  cherish 
independence,  freedom  of  the  individual, 
and  a  democratic  Kovernment  of  limited 
powers  more  than  their  neighbors,  just 
because  the  Poles  have  been  denied  them 
for  so  long 

Through  all  the  decades  of  oppression, 
the   Polish  people  remembered      When. 


after  the  First  World  War.  Poland  Anally 
achieved  independence  again,  the  day 
they  chose  to  celebrate  it  was  May  3. 
the  anniversary  of  the  1791  Constitution. 
We  are  proud  to  recall  the  important 
part  that  the  United  States  played  In 
winning  independence  for  Poland  in  1918. 
We  are  also  proud  of  the  significant  role 
which  millions  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  have  played  in  the  building  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  have  so 
greatly  enriched  with  their  vigor,  their 
courage,  their  talent,  and  their  patriot- 
ism. I  number  many  among  my  friends 
in  Massachusetts. 

Today,  the  desire  to  be  free  bums  as 
strongly  as  ever  in  Poland.  Since  the 
Polish  people  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
it  IS  fitting  that  we  in  the  United  States 
pay  tribute  to  the  centuries-old  strug- 
gle of  that  great  country  for  freedom 
and  independence,  by  marking  the  3d  of 
May  as  Polish  Constitution  Day.  In  do- 
ing so,  we  wish  to  remind  Poles  every- 
where, l»th  in  this  coimtry  and  in 
Europe,  that  Americas  struggle  for  a 
free  world  is  also  the  struggle  to  restore 
the  cherished  independence  and  freedom 
of  Poland. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  today.  May  3.  Poles  and  citi- 
zens of  Polish  origin  throughout  the 
world  will  celebrate  a  Polish  national 
holiday— the  Polish  3d  of  May  Consti- 
tution Day 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  freedom-loving 
Polish  people,  with  appropriate  events 
throughout  the  month  of  May.  These 
are  solemn  reminders  for  fellow  Ameri- 
cans that  Poland  was  one  of  the  first 
pioneers  in  liberalism  in  Europe. 

This  year's  celebration  marks  the  ITlst 
anniversary  of  the  1791  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, which  with  one  stroke  eliminated 
the  most  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
Polish  parhamentary  and  social  system. 
The  Poles  raised  this  great  moment  in 
their  history  to  the  forefront  of  their 
tradition,  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or 
heroic  revolutions. 

We  Americans  have  been  reared  in  the 
principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in 
the  state,  which  is  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  1791  Polish  Constitution. 

That  Constitution  represented,  for  its 
time,  a  shining  example  of  public  policy 
and  democracy.  Its  principles  were 
root<Kl  in  the  Poles'  love  and  attachment 
to  freedom  and  independence.  These 
principles  lived  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Polish  generations.  Both  in  times  of 
national  well-being  and  in  times  of  mis- 
fortune, they  represented  the  fountain- 
head  of  national  consciousness,  patriot- 
i.sm,  and  ever-present  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  common  cause  of  free- 
dom of  all  nations. 

Today,  the  Polish  nation,  though  de- 
prived of  freedom,  and  forced  to  live 
under  a  totally  alien  system  of  com- 
muni.sm.  still  is  one  of  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe. 

Poland  s  ceaseless  fight  for  ideals  of 
freedom  and  her  will  to  regain  her  proper 
and  richly  deserved  place  in  Christian 
civilization  are  undaunted.     Her  moral 
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unity,  her  spiritual  unity,  remain 
unshaken. 

The  Polish  nation  represents  a  unique 
phenomenon:  Although  submerged  dur- 
ing the  last  18  years  by  the  Soviet  tide  of 
colonialism,  Poland  Is,  in  her  inner  life, 
more  anti -Communist  than  almost  any 
other  nation  on  earth. 

We  Americans  are  linked  with  the 
Polish  people  by  the  common  tradition  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  common 
ideals  of  civil  values  and  of  search  for 
social  justice. 

The  American  people  and  the  Polish 
people  are  confronted  by  a  common 
danger  which  is  threatening  our  civiliza- 
tion, our  freedom,  and  our  very  exist- 
ence. This  danger  is,  of  course,  the 
totalitarian,  doctrinal,  and  armed 
aggression  of  ccnnmunlsm. 

Unified  by  this  common  tradition  and 
this  common  threat,  we  realize  that  the 
Poles  cannot  throw  off  the  yoke  without 
active  political  and  material  aid  from 
the  United  States;  and  this  nation  can- 
not know  i>eace  and  security  until  Po- 
land's freedom  and  independence  are  re- 
stored, with  the  Soviet  forces  rolled  back 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  old  Europe. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  representing  over  7 
million  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  m 
e.xpressing  faith  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  justice  and  a  return  to  the  life  of 
freedom  that  the  Polish  people  so  richly 
deserve. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  May  3, 
1791,  is  a  most  significant  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Polish  people,  for  it  was 
on  that  day,  171  years  ago,  that  the 
Polish  Diet  adopted  it«  new  Constitution 
without  a  bloody  revolution  or  even 
without  a  disorder  and  succeeded  in  cre- 
ating a  new  public  life  and  eradicating 
the  internal  decline  that  effected  the 
stability  of  the  Polish  Nation  of  that 
era. 

Tlie  date  of  May  3,  1791,  weis  only  a 
few  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  was 
created  by  the  pilgrims  in  America  who 
were  looking  for  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
in  the  New  World.  Many  nations  of 
Europe  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  they 
were  influenced  in  their  new  birth  of 
freedom  by  what  was  done  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776.  The 
Polish  people  take  pride  that  many  of 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  incorpwrated  in 
the  Constitution  of  Poland. 

History  relates  how  the  Polish  nation 
was  repeatedly  caught  In  a  crossfire  of 
ambitious  and  Imperialistic  empires  on 
the  east  and  west  of  Poland,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Prussians,  and  the  Austrlans. 
However,  this  true  spirit  of  freedom 
never  left  the  Polish  people  from  that 
date  in  1791.  The  courage  of  the  Polish 
people  was  shown  during  World  War  II 
and  they  fought  bravely  to  resist  the 
Nazi  tanlcs,  weapons,  and  airpower.  Not 
much  later  after  that  the  might  of  the 
Soviet  forces  overtook  the  Polish  Na- 
tion and  brought  it  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  is  still  burning 
within  the  Polish  people  and  history  of 
their  courage  against  great  odds  has  been 
related  and  will  continue  to  be  related 


In  the  future  as  they  strive  for  freedom 
and  liberty  in  what  appears  now  to  be 
Insurmountable  odds. 

Mr.  President,  next  week  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  residents  of  Illinois  will 
gather  in  Chicago,  in  Humboldt  Park,  at 
the  statue  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  col- 
(Miel  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
Army,  to  commemorate  the  171st  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  Colonel  Kosciuszko  volun- 
teered to  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  fought 
under  Gen.  George  Washington,  and 
then  after  that  war  returned  to  Poland 
to  help  In  the  adoption  of  the  new  Polish 
Constitution.  The  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  who  constitute  one  of  the  larg- 
est segments  of  peoples  from  any  one 
nation  in  Europe,  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  building  of  America 
and  today  they  have  emerged  as  great 
leaders  in  government — local,  State,  and 
National — they  havp  been  Members  of 
the  Congress,  a  part  of  the  judiciary 
branch  of  government,  mayors,  Gov- 
ernors, leaders  in  Industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture,  and  in  many  other  facets  of 
our  American  way  of  life.  These  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent,  as  other  freedom- 
loving  Polish  people  throughout  the 
world,  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
give  moral  support  to  the  Polish  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  so  that  freedom 
may  be  restored  to  all  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  the  fervent 
hope  of  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  day  will  come  when  people  living  un- 
der despotic  power  will  be  able  to  regain 
that  God -given  right  to  be  free  and  to 
be  under  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  May  3  Is 
the  171st  anniversary  of  Poland's  great 
Constitution  of  1791  and  that  anniver- 
sary has  special  significance  today. 

There  is  a  historic  parallel  between 
events  following  that  Constitution  and 
what  happened  to  Poland  in  our  own 
lifetimes.  The  Constitution  of  1791 
marked  a  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of 
democracy,  and  it  eliminated  the  funda- 
mental weaknesses  of  the  previous  Polish 
parliamentary  and  social  system.  But  4 
years  later  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
sent  troops  in  to  partition  the  country. 

After  World  War  I  the  Poles  declared 
their  independence  and  continued  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation  for  two 
decades,  making  important  contributions 
to  cultural  and  scientific  affairs  of  the 
world.  Then,  in  1939,  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Poland, 
bringing  to  an  end  the  freedom  which  the 
Poles  had  fought  so  hard  to  attain  and 
worked  so  hard  to  preserve. 

Now  Communist  puppets  rule  the  land. 
Why  then  should  we  In  the  United  States 
consider  that  we  have  a  link  to  Poland? 
There  are  two  important  reasons.  First, 
we  are  Joined  to  the  Poles  by  a  common 
tradition  in  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
common  ideals  of  civic  values,  and  the 
search  for  social  justice. 

Second,  the  people  of  Poland  have  a 
1,000-year-old  battle  cry,  "Polak  nie 
sluga" — a  Pole  shall  never  be  a  serf.  We 
in  the  United  States  know  that  despite 
18  years  of  Communist  rule,  the  people 


of  Poland  are  more  fiercely  anti-Commu- 
nist than  almost  any  other  nation  on 
earth. 

Therefore  we  speak  in  the  Senate,  as 
do  our  colleagues  in  the  House,  to  re- 
mind the  people  of  Poland  that  we  know 
of  their  yearning  for  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  which 
represents  over  7  million  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry,  for  keeping  all  Ameri- 
cans Informed  about  conditions  in 
Poland. 

We  Intend  to  do  everything  possible  to 
help  the  people  of  Poland  attain  their 
freedom  eventually  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  will  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  foreign  domination. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Poles  are  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  coursigeous  i>eopIes  of  Europe. 
They  have  a  long  and  glorious  history, 
and  their  contribution  to  Western  civi- 
lization in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
statesmanship  and  military  leadership, 
has  been  immense.  That  they  have  also 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
art  of  governing  is  borne  out  by  the 
liberal  and  progressive  Constitution 
which  they  adopted  in  May  of  1791. 

That  Constitution  expressed  the  true 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  powers  of  the 
monarch  were  curtailed,  and  a  real  check 
was  placed  upon  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority. Autocratic  practices  were  cast 
aside  and  in  their  place  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility was  introduced.  Many  in- 
tricate and  obsolete  featiu-es  of  the  old 
and  unwieldy  system  were  abolished,  and 
class  distinctions  were  drastically  re- 
duced. Personal  privileges  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  few  were  made  available 
to  all  townsmen,  and  the  peasantry  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Religious  toleration  was  established 
and  religious  freedom  guaranteed. 
These  advanced  features  of  the  Consti- 
tution represented  a  decided  advance 
over  anything  yet  known  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  anniversary  observance  of  the 
birth  of  this  Constitution  provides  a  fit- 
ting occasion  for  all  those  who  believe 
in  freedom  and  independence,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  men  who 
drafted  that  Inspiring  and  historic  docu- 
ment, and  also  to  those  brave  souls  who 
through  the  years  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  so  that  the  ideals  embodied  in  that 
Constitution  of  1791  might  take  firm 
roots  and  live  on. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  from  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Con- 
stitution, of  which  today  is  the  anni- 
versary : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  object 
being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  llt)erty  and  the  good  order  of 
society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

That  declaration  was  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  then  free 
nation  of  Poland,  adopted  in  1791,  barely 
2  years  after  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

It  stands  today  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to 
citizens  of  Poland  and  of  Polish  descent 
throughout  the  world,  including  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  United 
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Stetoa.    Thousands  upon  ttx>usands  are 
f)f^»>y  tlw  finest  citizens  of  my  own 

SUte  of  Indiana. 

We  «six«fls  the  fervent  hope  and  dedi- 
cate ounelvea  to  the  proposttton.  Mr. 
PiwUlent.  tbat  the  great  natkm  of  Po- 
land wUl  before  too  lone  be  able  to  shed 
the  shackles  of  oommunlsn  which  today 
r^m^m  impoMible  the  apptksUoD  of  the 
prineiptes  of  freedom  so  ably  expressed 
in  the  3d  of  May  Constitution. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  anni- 
versary of  Polish  Independence  Day  can 
best  be  celebrated  by  a  rededication  of 
people— not  merely  those  of  Polish  de- 
scent but  of  the  free  world — to: 

First.  More  effectively  combat  com- 
munism. Including:  (a>  For  the  present, 
preventing  its  outspreading:  (b)  dimin- 
ishing its  influences ;  and  (c>  stepping 
up  efforts  to  erode  iU  strength  as  a  men- 
ace to  freedom. 

Second.  Undertake  renewed  effort  to 
lift  the  lion  Curtain,  and  loosen  the 
strmnglehoki  of  colonial  power  by  the  So- 
viet Union  upon  the  Communist  em- 
pire, including  the  captive  nations. 

Third  Create  machinery  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  climate  of 
peace — Including  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  all  nations. 

During  the  171st  anniversary  observ- 
ances. UJ3.  citizens— particularly  more 
than  7  million  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent— and  the  free  world  need.  then,  to 
Join  together  in  a  renewed  pledge  for 
ultimately  lifting  the  chains  of  slavery 
from  the  captive  people. 

Constitution  Day  tributes,  however, 
would  ring  hollowly  if  not  accompanied 
by  realistic  steps  aimed  toward  brighten- 
ing the  ultimate  outlook  for  freedom. 
Fundamentally,  I  believe  these  efforts 
should  include: 

First.  Greater  penetrations  of  the  Iron 
Curtain — via  word-of -mouth,  radio,  and 
other  channels — to  assure  freedom -seek - 
iiig  people,  wherever  they  may  be.  that 
the  free  world  has  not  forgotten  them; 

Second.  Stepping  up  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union — advocating  antlcolonial- 
ism.  but  holding  an  iron  grip  on  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  in  the  world— 
to  ultimately  allow  self-determination 
for  the  captive  nations; 

Third.  Clarifying  distinctly  that 
Western  pressures  against  the  Red  or- 
bit are  not  directed  toward  the  freedom - 
loving  people,  but.  rather,  against  the 
strangulating  force  of  communism; 

Fourth.  Greater  ultilization  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  podium  for  advocat- 
ing self-determination  for  the  captive 
nations.  Including  the  rights  of  people 
to  speak  through  secret  ballot: 

Fifth.  As  possible,  assisting  the  domi- 
nated people  in  patriotic  efforts  to  re- 
establish freedom  In  their  country;  and 
Sixth.  The  strengthening  of  NATO 
and  other  antl -Communist  alliances:  To 
provide  'a>  a  stronger  bulwark  against 
Communist  aggression;  and  'b'  more 
launching  pads  for  nonmlUtary  counter- 
offensives — political.  economic.  and 
ideoloRtcal — aimed  toward  dissolution 
of  the  Red  empire  as  a  threat  to  peace 
and  freedom. 

GJermane  to  this  discussion,  I  believe. 
would  be  a  commentary  on  the  recent 
report  in  Pravda — an  ofBclal  newspaper 
of  the  Kremlin — that  the  Soviet  Union 


would  consider  giving  atomic  weapons 
to  the  Warsaw  pact  nations  of  Kastem 
Europe— if  NATO  further  arms  Weatem 
Europe. 

Despite  lis  Interest  in  countering  a 
Western  buildup  of  forces,  the  Soviet 
Union  would— in  all  probability — be  ex- 
tiemely  wary  of  providing  nuclear  arma- 
menU  to  the  captive  nations.  Why? 
Because  the  Warsaw  pact — although 
ostensibly  binding  together  the 
Communist-dominated  nations — really 
IS  more  a  relationship  of  puppeteer  to 
puppet — with  Khrushchev  as  the  pup- 
peteer pulling  strmgs  of  party-picked 
heads  of  captive  countries — than  a 
voluntary  association  of  nations. 
Within  the  orbit  countries,  there  Is  a 
great  smouldering  force  of  potential 
rebellion.  In  the  event  of  crises,  the 
Kremlin — if  A-weapons  were  truly  in 
the  liands  of  representatives  of  captive 
people — oould  not  always  be  sure 
whether  these  would  be  pointed  West 
or  Elast. 

Overall,  the  171st  anniversiiry  of 
PoUsh  independence  offers  us — and  the 
free  world — a  new  opportunity  to  re- 
evaluate our  antl -Communist  programs; 
and  take  necessary  steps  to  improve  the 
outlook  for  ultimately  providu.k'  the 
captive  nations  an  opportunity  of  self- 
determming  their  own  destmies. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  3d  of 
May  marks  tiie  171st  aiuuversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791.  and  free  Poles  throughout 
the  world  are  marking  the  occasion  witli 
commemorative  programs  and  rededi- 
cation to  Its  lofty  lil)erai  ideals. 

Early  m  her  history.  Poland  chose  to 
join  Europe  and  to  follow  the  gn-at 
Western  tradition  inherited  from  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  Constitution  of  May  3 
was  a  document  which  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture. It  flowered  in  the  climate  of  liber- 
ali.sm  which  was  engulfing  EXirope.  and 
It  further  aflflrmcd  Poland's  adherence 
to  the  ideals  of  Western  Europe  at  a 
time  when  a  powerful  despot  from  the 
East  threatened  her  soveremnty.  Its 
mam  features  were  the  admission  of  the 
townspeople  to  the  privileges  of  the 
iK)bility;  the  admission  of  the  nobdity  to 
the  pursuits  of  trade,  without  loss  of 
status;  and  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peasantry  under  serfdom, 
which  was  not  abolished. 

Let  us  briefly  place  this  truly  remark- 
able document  in  its  historical  perspec- 
tive. The  great  Constitution  of  tlie  Unit- 
ed States  was  written  in  1787.  after  the 
American  Colonies  had.  m  military  strug- 
gle, won  their  mdependence  from  Eng- 
land; slavery  was  not  abolished.  The 
great  French  Revolution  began  in  1789. 
amid  frightening  violei>ce  leading  to 
liquidation  of  the  nobility. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791.  was  adopted  without  violence,  with- 
out bloodshed,  without  political  upheav- 
al. It  won  the  praise  of  that  stanch 
lover  of  liberty,  Edmund  Burke,  who 
said: 

We  have  seen  anarchy  and  servitude  at 
oi\<x  removed;  a  throne  atrengthened  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  without  trenching 
on  their  Uberliea  •  *  •  not  one  man  In- 
curred loss,  or  Buffered  degradation.  AH. 
from  the  King  to  the  day  laborer,  were  Im- 
proved  In   their   rondUlon       Everything   wits 


kept  In  Its  place  and  ortler:  but  in  that 
place  and  order,  everything  waa  tMtt«r«d. 
To  add  to  thla  happy  wonder — UUa  unh—rd 
of  conjunction  of  wladom  and  fortune — not 
one  drop  of  blood  wtM  spilled;  no  treachery; 
no  outrage:  no  ayBtem  of  alander  marc  cruel 
than  tiM  swcwd;  no  studied  Inmilti  on 
religion,  morala.  or  mannsn;  no  tpoUc;  no 
conflacatlona,  no  clU«»t>,  tMcgarwt;  ncm* 
imprlBoned;  noo*  exited.  Tta*  wbole  wu 
affected  wltii  a  poUcy.  a  dlacretioa.  an  tina- 
ulmlty  auch  aa  have  never  been  known  before 
on  any  occasion;  but  Buch  wonilerful  con- 
duct waa  reeerred  for  this  gloiiOTia  conaplr- 
iii-y  in  r<ivor  of  the  true  and  genuine  rights 
and  Interests  of  men. 

Unfortunately,  this  noble  Instrument 
also  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Russian 
despot,  who  aroused  her  oppoaite  num- 
bers in  Austria  and  Prussia  to  a  fear 
that  the  breath  of  liberty  from  Poland 
would  wait  their  thrones  Into  oblivion. 
The  further  dismemberment  of  Poland 
quickly  followed,  and  liberty  In  Poland 
was  extinguished  for  over  a  century. 

But.  Mr.  President,  no  one  has  ever 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flame  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  people.  So  It  was  then.  In  that 
dark  hour  in  Poland's  history.  Care- 
fully, throuRh  more  than  a  century  of 
brutal  .'suppres.slon,  the  Polish  people 
preserved  their  language  and  customs; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  First  World 
War.  the  Polish  nation  was  reborn  in 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  In  the  great 
tradition  of   Western  Europe. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  for  centuries  the  Polish 
nation  defended  Europe  against  auto- 
cratic and  despotic  powers  of  the  Asiatic 
steppes  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  which 
threatened  to  overrun  all  of  Europe. 
The  eastern  borders  of  Poland  were  the 
pastern  borders  of  Europe.  Today,  this 
IS  not  so,  for  today  we  see  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  ruthless  despotism 
aeain  oppressirig  the  Polish  nation.  We 
see  the  despotic  powers  of  the  East. 
against  which  the  Poles  had  been  pro- 
tecting Europe  for  hundreds  of  years, 
stifling  the  liberty  of  the  Poles. 

But.  Mr  President,  today— as  so  often 
in  the  past — the  Polish  people  still 
nature  in  their  hearts  a  passion  for 
freedom  and  the  Ideals  of  Western 
clvili/ation:  and  one  day— may  God 
^raiU  that  It  b?  soon— the  Polish  nation 
will  again  rise  In  freedom  and  will  roll 
back  the  .specter  of  the  East,  and  will 
reestablish  the  frontiers  of  Europe  to 
their  historic  limits  as  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  Poland 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetti.  Mr. 
President,  today  we  commemorate  the 
171st  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

This  distinguished  document,  which 
was  adopted  just  2  years  after  our  own 
Constitution  In  1789,  embodied  fully  the 
Ideals  of  the  Polish  people.  Its  guiding 
principles,  which  proclaimed  that  "all 
power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  state  ",  were  derived  from  the 
.same  sources  as  our  own. 

In  1795,  the  tyrants  on  Poland's  east- 
em  and  western  borders — Russia  and 
Pnissla— Joined  forces  to  crush  Polish 
liberty,  partition  the  country,  and  re- 
move the  rights  the  people  had  gained 
through  their  Constitution. 


Many  years  of  foreign  oppression 
passed  before  the  Polish  people  again 
regained  their  liberty,  only  to  lose  it  once 
and  for  all,  in  1939,  to  the  same  two 
nations.  Since  1945.  they  have  been  un- 
der the  rule  of  a  Communist  government 
imposed  by  the  Soviet  Army. 

The  United  States  and  Poland  have 
been  linked  in  many  ways  for  over  180 
years.  Their  common  tradition  dates 
back  to  their  struggles  for  freedom  In 
the  18th  century.  The  Polish  heroes 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  Casimir  Pu- 
laski fought  on  our  Bide  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Over  4,000  Americans  of 
Polish  lineage  also  fought  with  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  In 
addition,  the  two  nations  have  always 
shared  Ideals  of  civil  values  and  social 
justice. 

In  recent  years,  of  all  the  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Poland  has 
made  the  greatest  effort  to  pursue  • 
way  of  life  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  keep  up  Its  traditional  con- 
tacts with  the  western  World.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  Poles  have  achieved  a 
degree  of  freedom  that  no  other  country 
in  that  part  of  the  world  has  had.  Their 
culture  is  still  closely  tied  to  that  of  the 
West.  The  Poles  have  access  to,  and  a 
great  appreciation  of,  American  litera- 
ture, art,  and  music.  In  turn,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  done  everything  it  could 
to  show  the  Polish  people  that  it  has 
not  forgotten  them. 

I  hope  my  fellow  Senators  will  Join 
with  me  in  telling  the  people  of  Poland 
that  the  Western  World  still  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  they  will  once 
more  join  the  company  of  free  natlona 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day.  171  years  ago,  an  historic  document 
was  adopted  in  Poland,  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  This  marked  a  dis- 
tinct break  with  medieval  thought  and 
practices  and  was  a  major  step  forward 
for  democracy  and  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. 

Among  the  principal  features  of  this 
Constitution  are:  First,  the  principle  of 
sovereignty  of  the  nation;  second,  the 
proclamation  of  a  division  in  the  legisla- 
tive authority;  third,  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  religious  toleration;  and 
fourth,  the  elimination  of  class  distinc- 
tion. Other  principles  embodied  In  that 
Constitution  are  the  secret  ballot,  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 

In  commemorating  this  anniversary, 
freemen  evenrwhere  should  reflect  upon 
Poland's  plight  today  and  remember  that 
that  courageous  nation  was  among  the 
first  to  develop  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

The  Polish  people  are  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  philosophy  which  is  com- 
pletely alien  to  their  traditions  and  spir- 
itual beliefs.  While  communism  has 
forcibly  taken  hold  in  Poland,  we  know 
that  the  deep  and  abiding  faith  of  the 
Polish  people  in  Ood,  which  has  been  so 
much  in  evidence  throughout  history, 
will  one  day  be  instrumental  In  bringing 
about  the  elimination  of  communism 
from  that  land.  : 

When  this  comes  about,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  no  doubt  will  provide  an  ex- 
cellent basis  for  Poland's  return  as  a  full 
member  of  the  free  world  community. 
where  she  rightfully  belongs. 


On  this  anniversary  of  a  glorious  day 
in  their  history,  we  express  to  the  people 
of  Poland,  and  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  extraction,  our  warmest 
admiration  and  extend  to  them  our 
assurances  that  we  share  a  parallel  faith 
in  ultimate  victory  over  the  forces  of 
atheistic  communism. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  Burke,  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  Pol&h  American  Congress,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Polish  American 
Congress  commenting  on  the  significance 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PousH  Amkucan  Congeess,  Inc., 

Waahington.  D.C..  April  18.  1962. 
Hon.  Pkxsoott  Bush, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dcab  Sknatob  Bush:  From  the  time, 
when  first  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  Poland  heroically  responded  to  the 
chaUenge  of  the  Soviet-Nazi  totalitarianism, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
annually  demonstrating  Its  feelings  of  faith- 
ful friendship  toward  the  Polish  nation. 
Each  year  a  special  ol>servance  Is  being  held 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
Senate  on  May  3,  in  commemoration  of 
Poland's  great  Constitution  of   1791. 

This  Constitution  represents  for  its  times 
a  shining  example  of  public  policy  and  de- 
mocracy. Its  principles  were  rooted  in  the 
Poles'  love  and  attachment  to  freedom  and 
independence.  These  principles  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  many  Polish  generations.  In  times 
of  national  well-being  as  well  as  in  times 
of  misfortune,  they  represented  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  national  consciousness,  pa- 
triotism and  of  ever-present  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause  of 
freedom  of  all  nations. 

Today,  the  Polish  nation,  although  de- 
prived of  freedom  and  forced  to  live  under  a 
totally  alien  system  of  communism,  l>elongs, 
nevertheless,  to  the  leading  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Not  only  because  of  Its  thousand -year- 
old  historical  heritage,  not  only  because  of 
its  numerical  strength  or  Its  geopolitical 
position  in  the  heart  of  east  central  Europe, 
but,  above  all,  because  of  Its  ceaseless  fight 
for  ideals  of  freedom.  Its  will  to  regain  its 
proper  and  richly  deserved  place  in  Christian 
civilisation  is  undaunted.  Its  moral  and 
spiritual  unit  remains  unshaken.  The  Polish 
nation  represents,  indeed,  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon: although  submerged  dtiring  the 
last  18  years  by  the  Soviet  tide  of  colo- 
nialism. It  Is  in  its  inner  life  mo^e  anti- 
Communlst  than  almost  any  otber  nation 
on  earth. 

The  American  Nation  is  linked  with  Po- 
land In  many  ways.  We  are  joined  by  com- 
mon tradition  of  struggle  for  freedom,  com- 
mon Ideals  of  civic  values  and  of  search  for 
social  justice. 

It  Is  sufficient  to  rememl>er  that  while 
conunemoratlng  our  ClvU  War  Centennial, 
we  pay  tribute  to  great  military  leaders  of 
the  War  Between  the  States.  Among  them 
we  fine',  generals  of  Polish  origin;  Wlodzi- 
mlerz  Krzyzanowskl,  Jozef  Karge,  and 
Francisnk  Schoepf. 

Over  4,000  Americans  of  Polish  lineage 
fought  with  the  Federal  Armies  of  the  North, 
and  about  1,000  joined  the  Confederate 
Army  of  the  South,  In  this  epochal  struggle 
for  the  essence  of  America's  future. 

We  do  not,  however,  need  to  look  into  the 
past,  to  realize  how  strongly  the  fate  of  both 
nations,  American  and  Polish,  is  joined. 

We  are  confronting  today  a  common 
danger  which  Is  threatening  our  clvUlzatlon, 


our  freedom,  our  very  existence.  This  danger 
springs  from  the  totalitarian,  doctrinal  and 
armed  aggression  of  communism. 

The  Polish  nation  cannot  throw  off  the 
foreign  yoke  without  active,  political  and 
material  aid  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  Nation  will  not  know  peace 
and  security  as  long  as  Poland's  freedom 
and  independence  are  not  restored  and  the 
Soviet  forces  are  not  roUed  back  beyond  the 
boundaries   of  Old   Europe. 

We  wUl  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  nation 
in  a  most  fitting  way  by  substituting  the 
rhetoric  question,  "What  can  we  do  for  this 
gaUant  nation?"  with  a  resolute  answer  to  a 
more  pertinent  question,  "What  must  we  do 
in  our  vital  Interest  to  help  Poland  to  re- 
gain Its  freedom  and  Independence?"  Cur- 
rent international  crises  demand  that  an 
answer  to  this  question  be  ready  and  con- 
vincing. 

In  this  spirit,  tbe  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, representing  over  7  million  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry,  expresses  Its  fervent  hope 
that  you  will  see  fit  to  participate  in  the 
observance  scheduled  to  take  place  on  the 
floors  of  both  Chambers  of  the  Congress  on 
the  3d  of  May. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  for  your  at- 
tention a  leaflet  explaining  In  a  few  words 
the  meaning  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHAU.EB  Burke, 
Waahington  Representative,  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress. 

Mat  3d — the  Polish  National  Holiday 

On  May  3  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrate 
a  Polish  national  holiday — tiie  Polish  3d  of 
May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live.  In  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  liber- 
alism in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3  in  1791,  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by  the 
United  States  in  1780.  that  Poland  without 
a  bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  dis- 
order succeeded  in  reforming  her  public  life 
and  in  eradicating  her  internal  decline.  But 
this  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late,  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795 
fiy  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

POLAND    PIONKKKKD    LXBDLALISIC    IN    EUKOPK 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3d  Polish  Consti- 
tution consisted  in  the  fact  that  It  elimi- 
nated with  one  stroke  the  most  f  tmdamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great 
moment  in  their  history  to  the  forefront  of 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
anniversaries  of  glorioiis  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  in 
the  principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  oxir  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the  state, 
which  Is  the  primary  postulate  in  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  truism 
cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  political 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  in 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

Tlie  light  of  liberalism  coming  from  Po- 
land was  then  as  it  has  been  throughout 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  on  to  today, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  in  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  In  1795,  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to  par- 
tition and  rap>e  her.  In  1939,  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soli, 
as  the  absolute  totalitarianism  systems  of 
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-^-«— .  ^~«  communiBn  •caln  felt  Ui«  d&n- 
pw  at  tni*  UbcntttHB  coaUii<  from  PoUnd 
Jxwt  M  La  1791.  ^ 

in  th«  miMi  M  of  AUy  Qonrtitntkm  ttia 
lILwiINi   vu  fonnulatad  In  Umm  vartta: 

-All  po«w  iB  ctTll  aoctoty  sbould  be  de- 
rived fram  Vbm  will  of  tlie  people.  lU  end  and 
object  belnc  the  pieemi>tloo  »nd  Integrttr 
at  tlte  stMe.  Um  etvU  UtMrty  end  tb«  good 
order  of  eoclety.  on  an  equal  ecaVe  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation." 

AMZBICAIC     AirO     POLISH     COWSTITtTTlONS     ST^II- 

LARLT  nrsrasD 

The  plUloaopby  at  government  dlacernlble 
througbout  tbe  3d  of  Maj  PoUah,  Cunstltu- 
Uon  lettds  one  to  believe  that  the  American 
peo^e  ^"^  the  PoUah  people  had  each  drawn 
inspiration  Xor  their  respective  consututlons 
from  the  same  source. 

Mediation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  3 
deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the  courage 
oX  every  Pole  and  oX  every  American  of  Pol- 
ish orifln.  It  reminds  all  Americans  of  Po- 
land's destiny  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
fctwfi  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Jus- 
tice, even  though  Poland  once  more  has 
been  deprived  of  her  Independence,  sover- 
eignty and  her  territory  by  one  of  our  vic- 
torious aUlee.  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  consent 
of  other  united  nations. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President. 
May  3.  1791.  Is  a  great  day  in  the  history- 
of  free  people  everywhere,  for  on  that 
day  Polish  patriots  gave  to  their  nation 
and  to  the  world  a  document  that  ha-s 
lived  as  a  statement  of  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

This  document  has  served  as  an  In- 
spiration and  a  support  for  the  move- 
ment toward  constitutional  government 
Uiroughout  Europe. 

AlUwush  the  Polish  nation  is  still  de- 
prived of  freedom  and  is  forced  to  live 
under  the  alien  system  of  communism, 
the  spirit  and  ideals  of  freedom  live  on 
among  these  people:  and  the  great 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  serves  as  a 
beacon  and  hope. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  our  gal- 
lant friends  on  this  great  day  in  their 
history. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
la  the  171st  anniversary  of  that  signif- 
icant day  in  Poiiah  history  when  the  his- 
toric Constitution  of  May  3  was  adopted 
That  day  the  Polish  Parliament  took 
action  and  voted  unanimously  for  the 
substitution  of  limited  constitutional 
Bkonarchy  for  the  previous  oppressive 
rule.  The  action  which  the  Polish 
Parliament  took  on  that  day  In  May  has 
stood  through  the  years  since  as  a  land- 
mark m  European  history.  It  has  been  a 
landmark  because  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3  was  one  of  the  earliest 
democratic  constitutions.  It  established 
a  separation  of  powers,  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, gave  the  people  of  the  cities 
some  representation,  and  released  the 
peasants  from  many  of  their  onerous 
ties  to  U'e  nobility. 

Unfortunately,  the  period  of  Polish 
liberty  was  short  lived.  With  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  corrupt  elements  among  the 
Polish  nobihty  the  Russian  Army  in- 
vaded Poland  and  routed  the  Polish 
Army  Not  even  the  brave  General 
Kosciusko  was  able  to  rally  enough 
Polish  followers  to  overcome  the  might 
of  the  Russian  armies.  Poland  was  again 
the  victim  of  its  neighbors  and  parti- 
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tioned  between  Austria.  Russia,  and 
Prussia  in  1795.  She  remained  sub- 
merged until  the  peace  settlement  of 
World  War  I 

In  the  yeare  following  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Poland  the  Poles  en- 
Joyed  for  the  first  time  the  freedom  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution  of  May  3. 
In  fact  the  May  3  Constitution  was  then 
and  remains  a  source  of  in«)iration  to 
Uioee  who  have  struggled  for  Polish 
liberty. 

We  ail  know  the  terrible  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Poland  in  1939— how  the 
Polish  people  continued  to  struggle  for 
national  independence  in  the  face  of 
such  oven^helnung  odds  is  one  of  the 
great  chapters  in  the  history  of  Western 
man  From  the  presses  of  the  under- 
tj round  came  these  words. 

We  do  not  believe  In  the  victory  <'f  bar- 
barism •  •  *  We  also  know  that  through- 
out the  wiirld  numberleee  mlUlo«is  are 
Hroused  lo  ludiKnation  at  the  sight  of  the 
barbarism  which  Inundi.tee  Europe  Na- 
Uons  shake  off  their  apathy  and  arm  to  save 
clvUlBatlon  from  ultimate  destruction. 
Neither  have  the  conquered  nations  given 
up  the  light.  They  are  waging  a  constant 
struggle,  and  will  clami  their  national  and 
human  dignity,  their  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence at  the  hour  when  the  oppreasor  finally 
collapses. 

Today  wo  honor  the  Polish  people  for 
tlieir  undaunted  spirit  and  trust  that 
they  will  find  a«ain  that  moment  when 
thoir  dreams  of  liberty  become  reality. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  are  a  proud  people  who 
renew  their  loyalty  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  liberty  each  year  on  May  3. 
:a  commemoration  of  Poland's  great 
Constitution  of  1791.  That  historic  doc- 
ument drew  Its  inspiration  from  the 
same  source. s  that  inspired  the  American 
revolution 

There  are  many  links  between  our  Na- 
tion and  Poland  that  go  back  to  the 
l:me  when  General  Kosciusko  offered 
his  services  to  General  Washington  in 
the  fight  for  American  irvdependence. 
Ties  of  culture  and  a  common  ideal  of 
liberty  as  well  as  ties  of  blood  have 
."rtrengthened  that  bond  between  the  na- 
tions over  the  decades,  and  the  Polish 
people  have  responded  to  the  many  In- 
stances of  American  concern  and  assist- 
ance with  expressions  of  strong  affection 
and  high  esteem. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  Soviet  imperialism, 
the  Poli.sh  people  have  kept  alive  the 
democratic  principles  and  traditions  of 
the  constitution  and  their  hopes  for 
eventual  indrpeiulence.  We  can  help 
keep  that  hope  alive  in  the  context  of 
the  preser.t  effort  by  the  free  world  to 
arrive  at  a  peaceful  accommodation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  by  rejecting  any  com- 
promise affecting  Poland's  ultimate  hope 
for  freedom. 

Indeed,  it  is  in  Berlin  that  we  cjin  Ijest 
demonstrate  our  own  determination,  not 
only  to  help  defend  the  freedom  of  West- 
em  Europe  but  also  to  continue  to  hold 
out  the  hope  of  ultimate  freedom  to  the 
Captive  Niitions  of  Eastern  Europe.  It 
IS  important  for  them  to  know  that  we 
would  ratlier  do  without  an  agreement 
than  compromise  these  principles.  Our 
respect  for  the  self-determination  of 
peoples,  their  right  freely  to  determine 


their  poUtical.  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural status,  continues  to  undsrline  our 
entire  foreign  policy,  and  w«  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  Commimlst  aggrosslon  and 
the  trampling  of  these  rights  with  all  the 
resources  of  dipkonacy.  morality.  aiKl  de- 
fensive strength  at  our  command. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
Poland's  Constitution  Day.  I  a^  unam- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recobd  with  my  remarks  the  proclama- 
tion by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  nam- 
ing May  3  as  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecotD.  as  follows: 

PSOCT-AMATTOW 

The  rights  of  the  Polish  people  to  personal 
liberty  were  proclaimed  171  years  ago  on  May 
3  In  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  Polish 
Diet  It  pointed  out  that  "aU  power  in  civil 
society  should  be  derived  from  the  will  of 
the  people  " 

Since  that  time.  Poland's  guaranty  of 
religious  and  pemonal  freedom  many  times 
has  been  trampled  on  by  autocratic  rulers. 
TL)day.  the  people  of  Poland  again  axe  under 
the  yoke  of  foreign  oppression.  But  the  same 
pride  In  their  country  and  recognition  of 
human  dignity  which  guided  the  writing  of 
their  ConstltuUun  In  1791  insptrea  the  Polish 
people  throughout  the  world  today.  Poland '» 
spirit  1.1  sUll  free  although  her  people  art 
denied  the  protecUon  of  their  Constitution 
On  the  anniversary  uf  the  adoption  of  their 
ConsUtution  they  are  Inspired  anew  to  strive 
for  full  freedom  In  the  future. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  nf  the  Btate  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  3  1»63.  as  Polish  OonstituUon 
Day  In  New  York  State 

Given  under  my  hand  and  tli*  privy  seal 
of  the  atate  at  the  capltol  In  tlM  city  of 
Albany  this  l»th  day  ot  AprU  In  the  year 
of  our  Ixjrd    IBW. 

By  the  Governor 

Nn-soN    A.   RocKJsnxEa. 
William  J    Roksm, 
Sfcretmry   to  f/ie  OorerTior 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  that  remarkable  docu- 
ment, the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
The  Polish  people  of  today  and  their  un- 
born descendants  of  tomorrow,  like  those 
of  yesterday,  cherish  and  will  cherish 
the  fundamental  liberties  of  the  human 
spirit  so  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
CousUtution  of  1791.  Basic  to  all  these 
liberties  is  tlie  right  to  worship  as  each 
uidividual  pleases. 

Unfortunately,  the  Polish  people  do 
not  enjoy  today  the  liberties  provided 
for  ui  their  magnificent  Constitution  of 
1791.  Many  Poles  are  feeling  increas- 
mgly  the  heavy  hand  of  the  atheistic 
Polish  Government.  In  this  connection. 
on  August  26.  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  be- 
fore some  120.000  pilgrims  at  Caesto- 
chowa.  attacked  new  laws  which,  among 
other  things,  would  authorise  govern- 
ment supervision  of  catechism  classes 
conducted  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the 
Church      He  declared: 

I  have  the  right  to  crlUclse  •  •  •  because 
I  am  a  free  man  aiul  not  a  slaw.  We  are  all 
free  and  we  all  have  the  right  to  czprass  our 
views  -blshups.  priests,  and  people.  •  '  * 
Christ  sent  bishops  and  priests,  not  Ministry 
of  Educatlun  Inspectors,  to  teach  religion. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  these  were  brave  words 
by  a  most  dedicated  man.  The  search 
for  religious  freedom,  which  brought 
many  of  our  forefathers  to  this  country, 
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goes  on  in  Poland  today.  The  need  of 
the  human  soul  to  worship  as  it  chooses 
will  never  be  extinguished.  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  stamp  out  this  need  will 
never  succeed — and  In  this  ultimate 
truth  lies  great  hope  for  the  future  of 
Poland  and  for  the  world. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  18th  centur>'  was  a  revolutionary 
age.  The  American  Revolution  and  the 
Fiench  Revolution  had  given  rise  to  new 
liberal  and  democratic  ideas,  and  the  old 
monarchical  Ideas  were  in  decline.  At 
that  time  Poland  was  in  mortal  danger 
of  annihilation  by  her  enemies.  Many 
Poles  were  aware  of  this,  yet  they  could 
do  little  under  the  existing  autocratic 
and  Inefficient  government.  Some  cou- 
rageous political  leaders,  however,  cor- 
rectly sensed  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  drafting  a  constitution.  These  patri- 
otic and  liberal-minded  leaders  dis- 
charged their  difficult  task  with  great 
distinction.  The  result  was  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791,  which  was  adopted  and 
promulgated  on  May  3  of  that  year. 

This  Constitution  was,  judged  by  any 
set  of  liberal  and  pn^gressive  standards, 
a  great  document.  In  one  sense  it  led 
the  Polish  governing  class  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  modem  times.  The 
monarch's  powers  were  drastically  cur- 
tailed, and  a  constitutional  monarch 
with  a  responsible  form  of  government 
came  into  being.  While  many  of  the 
powers  of  the  Central  Government  were 
reduced.  Its  prestige  and  authority  were 
enhanced.  Old  privileges  and  class  dis- 
tinctions were  cast  aside,  and  a  spirit 
of  equality  pervaded  the  Constitution. 
Complete  religious  freedom  was  guaran- 
teed. The  Constitution  was  noteworthy 
for  Its  liberalism  and  moderation,  and 
It  was  acclaimed  by  Edmund  Burke  as  a 
masterpiece. 

Today  is  the  171s(  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  and  promulgation  of  that 
memorable  Constitution.  I  am  glad  to 
Join  all  Polish -Amei'icans  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  in  doing  so  honor  the  memory 
of  those  who  produced  that  historic  and 
great  document,  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791. 

Although  Poland  today  is  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  Communist  totalitarianism, 
where  the  very  word  "constitution" 
means  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  this  memory 
of  the  past  lives  on.  The  ideal  of  govern- 
ment by  law,  of  lil)erty  and  individual 
freedom  Is  not  dead  in  Poland,  despite 
the  hand  of  the  Kremlin  and  of  its 
henchmen.  In  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people,  freedom  lives  on.  And  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  the  hop>e 
that  Poland  will  one  day  be  free  Is  not 
dead.  It  is  a  living  dream  which  Amer- 
icans and  the  Polish  people  will  continue 
to  cherish  until  Its  ultimate  Joyful 
achievement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Polish  ConsUtution  of  May  3.  1791.  This 
Constitution  was  promulgated  only  4 
years  after  the  establishment  of  our  own 
Government,  and  it  expressed  the  at- 
tachment of  the  nation  of  Poland  to  the 
idea  that  government  should  be  re- 
strained by  law — restrained  by  bounds 
beyond  which  no  government  authority 
had  the  right  to  go.    Government  by  the 


whim  and  pleasure  of  an  all-powerful 
monarchy  was  replaced  by  constitutional 
government 

Living  dangerously  on  the  edge  of  the 
dictatorship  of  Catherine  n  of  Russia 
and  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  Poland 
had  suffered  onslaughts  on  her  terri- 
torial rights  in  1772  and  1788.  King 
Stanislaw  August  Ponlatowski  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  free  constitution  to 
assist  the  peoples  in  the  great  project  of 
maintaining  liberty,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Constitution  was  drawn  up,  adopted, 
and  promulgated  on  May  3, 1791.  George 
Washington  hailed  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  Edmund  Burke  noted  that,  "So 
far  as  it  has  gone,  it  probably  is  the  most 
pure  and  defecated  public  good  which 
ever  has  been  conferred  on  mankind." 
Parliamentary  representation  was  ex- 
panded and  the  peasantry  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  The 
privileges  of  the  nobility  were  reduced, 
and'  the  townsmen  were  given  certain 
political  rights.  Freedom  of  conscience 
and  religious  toleration  were  guaranteed. 
Liberty  was  proclaimed  for  everyone  liv- 
ing in  the  Republic. 

In  1795  when  the  new  government  was 
only  4  years  old,  Poland's  larger  neigh- 
bors, deeply  fearful  of  such  radical  in- 
novations, partitioned  Poland,  added  her 
territory  to  their  own  and  thus  termi- 
nated her  independent  existence.  For 
123  years,  Poland  was  not  a  nation  on 
the  map  of  Europe;  but  In  spite  of  parti- 
tion, slavery,  and  repression,  Poland 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  brave  men.  After 
World  War  I  an  independent  Poland 
again  arose,  out  of  the  ashes  of  czarist 
Russia  and  Prussian  Germany.  But 
after  two  decades  Germany  and  Russia 
again  overran  Poland.  And  now  Russia 
occupies  and  dominates  Polish  affairs 
once  more. 

Today  there  are  again  those  within 
Poland  who  seek  to  replace  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  CMnmunist  Party.  The  Poz- 
nan  revolts  of  1956  demonstrated  the  im- 
rest  that  simmers  beneath  the  surface. 
There  is  no  tyranny  on  earth — none  is 
possible — that  can  permanently  destroy 
the  great  principles  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791.  Let  us  pray 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the 
Communist  tyranny  that  now  rules 
Poland  and  crushes  civil  and  religious 
liberties  will  be  overwhelmed  and  de- 
stroyed and  reaffirm  our  own  intention 
to  support  the  Polish  people's  quest  for 
liberty  by  every  proper  means  at  our 
disposal. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  is  a  good  day 
on  which  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave 
Polish  people  who  have  endured  so  much 
and  to  Americans  of  Polish  descent  who 
have  been  among  our  finest  citizens  and 
who  have  contributed  greatly  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
I*olish  people  and  people  of  Polish  origin 
all  over  the  world  celebrate  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

TO  the  Polish  people,  this  has  become 
perhaps  the  most  meaningful  of  all  their 
national  ceremonies  and  celebrations. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  has  for  the 
Poles  a  national  significance  similar  to 
that  which  our  own  Constitution  has  for 
the  American  people.    Freed  from  for- 


eign tyranny  and  from  foreign  political 
pressures,  the  Polish  people  in  their  Con- 
stitution placed  the  same  central  em- 
phasis on  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
and  the  will  of  the  people,  as  we  did  in 
ours. 

All  power  in  clvU  society — 

Said  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 — 

should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Its  end  and  object  being  the  preservation 
and  integrity  of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty, 
and  the  good  (x-der  of  society,  on  an  equal 
scale  and  on  lasting  ToundaUons. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  one  of 
the  most  advanced  and  liberal  docu- 
ments of  its  day  in  Europe.  Hie  simi- 
larity between  the  Polish  Constitution 
and  the  American  was  no  accident.  The 
Polish  people  had  openly  sympathized 
with  the  American  Revolution,  and 
Polish  patriots  like  Thaddeus  Kosciusko 
had  crossed  the  seas  to  champion  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Polish  Intellectuals  and  leaders 
had  studied  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  the  Founding  Fathers,  and 
they  had  found  In  these  writings  inspira- 
tion for  the  framing  of  a  Polish  charter 
of  freedom. 

Polish  freedom,  unfortunately,  did  not 
last  very  long.  Four  years  after  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  in  1795,  Po- 
land was  partitioned  for  the  third  time 
in  her  history,  this  time  by  Russia. 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  Not  until  the  close 
of  World  War  n  did  Poland  achieve 
her  independence  again.  But  history  re- 
peated itself  once  more  in  1939  when 
Communist  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany 
collaborated  In  the  destruction  and  par- 
titioning of  this  heroic  and  persistent 
nation. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  say 
that  these  annual  commemorative  cere- 
monies have  become  little  more  than 
meaningless  rituals.  But  they  are  far 
more  than  this.  So  long  as  the  Polish 
people  remain  enslaved,  so  long  as  a 
quisling  constitution  imposed  by  the  So- 
viets usurps  the  place  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic Constitution  of  1791,  Just  so  long 
will  It  be  necessary  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  plight  of  our  Polish  brothers  and 
to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  end  that 
they  will  some  day  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  freedom  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  let  the  people 
of  Poland  know  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them,  that  we  have  their  plight 
constantly  in  mind,  and  that  we  shall 
continue  to  seek  their  liberation  by  every 
proper  method  short  of  war. 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  BODIES 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robestson]  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  method  of  financing  proposed  in  S. 
2965,  the  standby  public  works  bill.  At 
that  time  he  referred  to  the  bill's  effect 
upon  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
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rw^         V.  Finance    AaencT     for    loana    to    th«    Pederal  of  the  Treaaury  la  authorized,  without  any 

Loan  InBUrance  Corporation.     There  naa  g^          and  Ix)*n  Inaxir&nce  corporation,  for  requirement    of    further    con«r«a»lonal    ap- 

been    prepared    a    memorandum    which  ^^j^*^^  ^he  Federal  Deposit  Inaurance  Cor-  proval.  to  pay  the  $6.1lb  mllUon  unpaid  por- 

sets    forth    the    effect    of    the    bill    with  ^ration     for    the    purchase    of    obligation.  Uon  of  the  8Ub«:rlptlon  of  the  Unlt«l  SUtet 

resoect   to  each  of   the   agencies   whose  ^^^^    by    the    Federal    home    loan    banto.  from  time   to  time   when  paymenU  we  re- 

J^^mlKht  be  drawn  upon.  I  ask  unan-  and  for  payment  of  the  sub^rrlptlon  of  the  quired  to  be  made  to  the  Bank  and  to  use 

SiSSent  tSTt  the  memorandum  be  united  sul^.  to  the  international  Bank  for  for    this    P"-T««* /^«    P^J^^f?    °'    U'^*^ 

SSSd  i^e  SfcoM  at  the  conclusion  Reconstruct. on  and  Development^  which  ax.  SuUee  Oovernment  borrowing., 

pnniea  m  uie  ^^^^,^Jnu  •  estimated    t<>   be    In    excess   of    the    amount  frotaAL    homi   loan    bawks 

'?^^«''SS^  pkF«?roENT      Without  Ob-  ^««<1^  ^"  "»•  current  floral  year  for  obllga-  ^^^^  ^o^^  3^^  ^^  authorized 
The  VICE  PRESIDKNT.     Wlinoui  00  ^^^^    ^^    expenditure    for    the    purpose,    for  ^   ^^^^  obllgaUon.   to  the  public  In  order 
Jectwn.  it  la  so  ordered.  ^^^^^   t^ey   were    made   available    (but-  not  ^  provide  funds  for  Mvlngs  and  loan  a»o. 
(See  exhibit  1.)                        ^       ...      .     r  the   balance.s  of  trust  funds),  to  be   trans-  ^,^j,on«  belonging  to  the  Fwleral  Home  Loan 
Mr     CAPEHART.      Mr.    President.    I  ferred   to   the   appropriate    account,   of   any  gank  Syrtem     About  » 1.8  billion  of  .uch  ob- 
agree  fully  with  Senator  Robertsons  ob-  such  agency  or  other  department  or  agency  ,4^^^^^^  ,^  ^^^  outstanding.     These  obll- 
iectlona   to  the  proposal.   Insofar   as   the  m   such   amDunt.  and   at  such   "me.  as   ne  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  »ecured  in  part  by  the  authority 
PDIC  and  the  PSLIC  are  concerned.     In  may  deem  appropriate  and.  notwithstanding  ^  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
«,  «^.Ho™*nf    it  would  be  hard  to  Imag-  ^^^  provlsloji.  of  any  other  law.  jruch  trans-  ouUtandlng  at  any  one 
f^  ^  «^in J'  wh7rh  coufd  b^  rnorrup-  ^'"^^  ^*°^  """^  "^  "»***  '"'  ''"'  ^^^^^  time      No  borrowing,  have  be/n  made  un- 
ine  anything   which  5°^„u?!  ™°  ^  «v-  °'  "^^  ^^-  ^'■°^'<**<*    '^^"^  ^^""^  '^*  ^"*^  der   thl.  provUlon.  but  it  U  generally  con- 
setting  to  the  NaUon  S  banking  and  sav  ^^^horlzed  to  be  appropriated  such  amount.  ^^^^^^  J  e»entl.l  part  of  t^  eecurtty  be- 
IngS  and  loan  systems  than  this  attempt  „   ^^y   be    required   to   restore   such    trans-  ^^^^   Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  obligation., 
tn  draw  on  the  reserve  funds  which  Con-  ferred  balances  not  otherwise  restored  to  the 

™b  has  deemed  It  necessary  to  provide  sources  of  fund,  from  which  they  were  de-  Horsmo    AND    HOM«   riNAKCT   AOEKCT 

In  order  to  back  up  deposits  in  banks  and  rived.-  (TazAsuaT  BoaaowiNo  AtrrHoarrr) 

savings  and  loan  associations.  nnjEaAL  deposit  inst'ran'^e  co.poratiom  The  HHFA  has  authority  to  borrow  from 

In  the  case  of  the  IntemaUonal  Bank  Account,  in   more   than    13  000  bank,   are  the  Treasury  In  order  to  carry  out  a  number 

for   ReCOnstrucUon   and   Development—  insured  by   roiC  up  to  $10  000  per  account  of  it.  loan  programs: 

thA  World  Bank— It  Is  proposed  to  draw  This   U   abcut   97   percent    of   the   country*  (Total  borrowing  authority.  mUUona  of 

^«    ?hf  n^lH    ha^flW^f    the    US  bank.      A  t.,tal  of  1150  billion  of  accounU  Is  dollar.] 

upon    the    ^P^^^^i^^*    °\w^i'^B}^  insured     and   the    total    depo.lt.   In   ln.ured  pr,>gram 

Government  subscription  to  the  Bant  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^^^        ^^^^^^^  housing  loan.-- a. 875 

This  commitment  was  given,  clearly  ana  ^oth   commercial   and   savings    banks      ThU           public  facility  loans 600 

without     qualification,     in     the     Bretton  insurance  is  backed  up  by  an  insurance  fund           Transportation  facility  loan. 60 

Woods   Agreements    and    In   later   Inter-  ^^  almost  $J',    bUllon  buUt  up  from  assess-           urban   renewal    loan. 1.000 

national  agreements  and  In  the  Bretton  menu  on  the  bank.,    in  addition  to  thi.  re-  Public      Huu.ing      Adminutratton 

Woods  Agreements  Act  and  later  amend-  serve   fund,   the   Government  ha.  agreed   to              loan.      1,800 

mentS      The  World  Bank  has  sold  about  make  available  $3  bllllon  by  the  use  of  bor-           Federal   flood   Indemnity 800 

$2.4  billion  of  bonds,  in  the  United  States  ^*'"«  ^"f/"^  P'?:;***^""*'^,iow^  m  addition,  pnma  h«i  authority  to  bor- 

Ind  elsewhere,  on  the  basis  of  this  com-  JJ'P-';  ^---«  ^^  J,T^VuX\m  row  from   the  Tre^iury  wy,   blUlon  a.  part 

mltment    and    the    corresponding    com-  ^^^ra,ly  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  of  It.  secondary  mortgage  operaUon.     Such 

mltmentS   of   foreign    governments.      To  federal  deposit  insurance  program  borrowings   are   ordinarily   UMd   In  order   to 

».«..N^r  ™4»h  fh4«  nnrnmltrnpnt  wnuld  be  carry  on  these  of>eratlon.     HowereT,  to  K>me 

tamper  ^^"J/^  f/°^°^™f "^  J°";^^  r«,EaAL      savings      and      loan       ins.  rancx  ^^J^,  ^^l.  borrowing  authority  could  con- 

a    breach    of   our   International    agree-  corpoeation  ceivabiy  w^rve  to  back  up  FNMA-.  liability 

menu  on  which  P^irchasers  of  the  Bank  S  ^             account,  in  more  than  4.000  sav-  on  money  borrowed  from  the  public.    FNMA 

bonds  In  the  United  States  and  abroad  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  association..  Federal  and  state,  also  ha.  authority  to  borrow  fS.iaS  million 

have  relied  for  years.  ^^^    insured    by    FSLIC,    up    to    •10,000    per  from  the  Trea.ury  In  order  to  carry  out  lU 

Federal  home  loan  banks  have  issued  account     savings  in  In.ured  savings  and  loan  special  aMlstance  program., 

about    $1.5    bllllon   of   obligations   which  aM<x;latlon.*   are    about    95    percent   of   total 

are  backed  up  In  part  by  the  authority  savings  in  »uch  aawxrlatlon.  and  amount  to 

to  borrow  $1  bllllon  from  the  Treasury  more  than  $ei  biiuon.  about  9«  percent  of  CONFIRMATION    OP    APPOINTMENT 

at  any  time.     It  would  be  a  breach  of  ^^^.^ j^  ,-;«;r  u'p'  b7anLur?nceTnd  OP    CLARK    R.    MOLLENHOFF    TO 

faith  for  the  U.S.  Oovernment  to  tamper  ^j^j^^    ,^^   December    amounted   to  about  THE  U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

with  or  withdraw  from  this  commitment.  ^50   million,    bullt    up   from    premium,   on  «rrTTT.iiira      «f     rk.1.— r»      Tk>rr 

The  HHFA  has  many  programs  which  insured  wvlngs   and    loan    a^wclatlon.      In  '^^     WlLiJAMO      01    ^^^V'*^     °~ 

are  financed  through  the  borrowing  au-  addition  to  thu  reserve  fund    the  Govern-  President,   on  May    1    tne   fC"*^  p""" 

thority      The    bill    would    use    up    the  ment   has   agreed   to   make   available   •750  firmed  Mr.  Clark  R.  Mollenhon  to  DC  a 

HHFA  borrowing  authority  on  the  accel-  million  by  the  use  of  borrowing  authority  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commls- 

fr^tfti  riublic-works  oroffram    and  then  provided    under    the    National   Housing   Act  sion  on  Information, 

t^nd  let  thP  HOTA  atteSofto^et  back  "^^  borrowing  authority  ha.  never  yet  been  j  ^^  unavoidably  detained  from  the 

rtrmonev  bv  w^^f  aoSoDrUtlons     I  "»*^-  ^"^  '^^  V^'^T  '=°'^'r'"'  "^T.";  ^oor  at  the  time  of  this  confirmation; 

Its  money  Oy  way  01  appropriations.     1  ^^^         ^   ^^  j^e  Federal  saving,   and   loan  v,„„„„„,    t  H/^  ».ok.*  fKa  n*^r.>n  ty>  .how 

am  sure  this  would  result  In  cutting  down  insurance  program  ^rr.    ■      i^      tK,     i    STr™S?nT 

#  »w    iTTTTaA ^..«.  that  I  consider  this  to  be  an  excellent 

many  of  the  HHFA  programs.  intolnatknal    bank    fob    riconstbuction  appointment 

I  agree  that  S^  2965.  the  standby  pub-  and  dbvei-opuent  j   ^^^^  ^^^^„  ^^    MoUenhoff  for  a 

He  works  bill,  should  be  referred  to  the  The  united  states  u  a  member  of  the  m-  number  of  years  and  consider  him  not 

Banking    and   Currency    Committee,   so  ternationai    Bank    for    Reconstruction    and  ^^^  ^j  Washington's  most  respected 

that   Its   eirect   on    insured    banks   and  ^-^^^^^  ^  in^The    ^^tionX^X.  reporters,   but  also  an  able  student  of 

savings  and   loan   associations,  on   the  j^greement.  and  the  Bretton  wood.  Agree,  foreign  affairs     with  his  experience  as 

World    Bank,    on    Federal    home    loan  nienu  Act  and  amendment,  thereto     The  an  extensive  traveler  and  as  a  reporter 

banks,  and  on  the  HHFA  can  be  fully  united  states  has  paid  in  »635  million  of  he  can  make  an  Invaluable  contribution 

explored.  ^^    subscription    in    accordance    with    the  ^  ^^^  Commission  to  which  he  has  been 

fZ";  r,i'.'  u  ™r,  .i'T;.  °X^,:^LT'o,  appoint«l.  »„«  I  compliment  the  Pr«U. 

Financing  Pbovisions  of  S  296.'5  the  Stand-  ^^^  3^^^      Based  on  this  commitment  of  the  dent  upon  selecting  him  for  this  appolnt- 

BT  Public  Wobks  Bill  United  States  and  similar  commltmenU  from  ment. 

Section  10  of  S    2965  provides  a  %2  bUllon  the  other  members  of  the  Bank,  the  World  _^___^^^^_____ 

fund  for  the  public  works  acceleration  pro-  Bank  has  sold  about  •a  4  bllllon  of  bonds  In 

gram  authorized  by  the  bill      Section  10(b)  the  United  States  and  In  foreign  countries.  PRIVILEGE  OF  FLOOR  FOR  DONALD 

would  provide.  In  part,  a.  follow.  These    t>onds   are    considered.    In    large    part  \ji/i5T*cmrTJ     rn?    THIP    KTAPP   OF 

"In  order  to  expedite   financing   actlvltle.  becau.se   of   the   commitment   of   the   United  '^     W t^no  1.  KM.    ur     -^"f*   °*~^!^^ 

under    thl.   act.   the   President    may,   during  States  Government,  a.  t)elng  of  the  highest  THE    JOINT    ECONOMIC    COMMll- 

the  existence  of  the  public  work,  accelera-  value  and  soundnew      In  Klllng  It.  obllga-  TEIE 

tlon  period,  cause  the  unobligated  balance,  tlons,  the  Bank  har.  included  In  Its  prospec-  tjttqtt      xjTr      i>ro*M»nt      T     ask 

of  authorlziitlons  to  expend  from  public  debt  tuses    the    following    language:    "Under    the          Mr.     BUbH.     Mr.      tresiaeni.      x     »» 

recelpU  available  for  the  Housing  and  Home  Bretum  Woods  .\greement.  Act.  the  Secretary      unanimous  consent  that  thla  aftemoon, 
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when  I  address  the  Senate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  balance  of  payments,  Mr. 
Donald  A.  Webster,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  on  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


COLLECTING   TAXES  THE  HARD 
WAY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  May  2  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  has  especial 
significance.  It  represents  a  change  of 
editorial  opinion  regarding  those  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  10650,  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962.  that  would  for  the  first  time 
impose  a  20 -percent  withholding  tax  on 
interest  and  dividend  payments  by  cor- 
porations. The  News  now  opposes  that 
proposal.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  fine 
example  of  thoughtful  reconsideration 
may  cause  a  similar  reexamination  of 
position  by  those  among  my  colleagues 
who  until  now  have  been  Inclined  to 
favor  imposing  the  proposed  withholding 
tax  on  interest  and  dividends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoLLXc-riNG    TAXEii    TUX    Haro    Wat 

Income  taxes  are  deducted  from  pay 
checks.  Interest  and  dividend.  alK>  are  In- 
come. It  wem.  fair,  therefore,  that  taxes  on 
Interest  and  dividend.  Alao  should  be  de- 
ducted at  the  source.  10  trap  tax  dodgers. 

On  this  theory  we  nave  favored  such  de- 
ductions. We  now  would  like  to  eat  what- 
ever words  we  have  used  along  that  Une. 

Form  1099  Is  used  t'y  banks,  corporations, 
etc  .  to  rep<jrt  payment,  of  dividend,  and  In- 
terest All  such  payment,  are  thu.  reported. 
But  there  are  millions  of  .ucb  report,  and 
tax  returns.  IRS  finds  It  Impossible  to  check 
them  all  by  hand,  or  even  read  them.  In  ef- 
fect, the  bulk  of  them  are  so  much  waste 
paper.  Only  part  are  audited  each  year, 
hence  aome  escape  p.iylng  their  fair  share 
of  taxes.  It  was  to  cose  thU  loophole  that 
the  withholding  system  wa.  deigned. 

But  IKS  Is  Installing  a  new.  automated, 
electronic  tape  system  which  wUl  do  the 
checking  In  a  flash,  at  the  touch  of  a  but- 
ton. If  this  gadget  work.  a.  adTertl.ed  no 
one  can  dodge  and  get  away  with  It.  Fines 
and  Jail  will  await  tiiose  who  try. 

Then  why  does  IRS  need  thl.  awkward  new 
withholding  system  which  Involves  moun- 
tains of  new  piiperwork  and  admittedly 
penall/cs  citizens  w.th  small  Investment 
income. 

If  there  Is  a  solid  answer,  we'd  like  to  hear 
It.  UntU  we  do  we  will  have  to  conclude 
that  this  withholding  plan  would  be  qulll- 
pen  bookkeeping  In  an  electronic  age.  It 
would  be  an  expemlve  nul«ince  further 
snarling  a  system  of  tai  returns  already  so 
complicated  It  takes  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
to  know  tt)p  from  bottom. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  CONSENT 
OP  THE  GOVERNED— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  HICKENLOOPER  ON 
THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  to  the  Senate  to  an 
address  on  the  free  enterprise  system 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Senate      policy      committee.      Senator 


BoxntKx  HiCKXNiooPEB.  made  last  night 
at  the  golden  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  voluntary  aspect  of  the 
American  system  is  stressed,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  find  the  text  worthy 
of  consideration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  banquet  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  niinois,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKKKLooPER]  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Government  by  the  Consent  of 
the  Governed,"  and  made  a  magnificent 
address.  His  concluding  paragraph  was 
as  follows: 

May  I  conclude  by  quoting  Thomas  Mc- 
Cauley:  "Nothing  i.  so  galling  to  a  people 
as  a  paternal  or.  in  other  words,  a  meddling 
government,  a  government  which  tells  them 
what  to  read  and  see  and  eat  and  drink  and 
wear." 

The  address  was  so  timely  that  I  feel 
it  should  be  read  not  only  by  Members 
of  the  Congress  but  by  the  American 
people  generally.  I  am,  therefore,  glad 
to  Join  in  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  address 
delivered  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOTXaNmNT   BT   THB    CONSXNT    OF   THE 
GOVXBNEO 

(Speech  by  Senator  Boxtbkx  B.  Hicken- 
LOORB  before  the  UjB.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C.) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  and  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  representing,  as  you  do,  half  a  century 
of  cooperating  business  leadership.  This 
leadership  represents  the  opportunity, 
strength,  and  success  of  our  American  sys- 
tem. I  understand,  however,  that  there  is 
a  rumor  abroad  that  buslnesnnen.  as  a 
group,  may  be  the  offspring  of  disreputable 
parentage,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  don't 
subscribe  to  that  view.  If  as  a  figure  of 
speech,  you  are  sons  of  anything,  you  are 
the  progeny  of  freedom,  and  your  heritage 
has  been  opportunity  and  hope. 

I  note  that  the  theme  of  your  convention 
1.  "Advancing  Voluntary  Leadership  In  a 
Changing  World."  I  therefore  hope  that 
my  subject  may  conform  acceptably  to  this 
thesis,  and  that  "Government  by  consent  of 
the  governed"  will  continue  to  be  the  mark 
of  the  American  system. 

When  the  U.S.  Government  was  established 
It  was.  In  fact,  unique  In  history.  The 
theory  that  residual  authority  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people  was  not  new,  but  for  the 
first  time,  a  new  nation  had  Its  origins  with 
this  concept.  Such  freedoms  as  men  had 
acquired  t)efore  had  been  won  from  political 
despotisms.  Through  the  wisdom  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  people,  we  started  from  scratch  and  gave 
limited  authority  to  government  rather  than 
being  the  recipients  of  limited  privileges  from 
goveriunent. 

Our  whole  Idea  of  government  Is  there- 
fore based  upon  the  Idea  of  public  consent 
and  that  government  Is  the  servant  rather 
than  the  master  of  the  people. 

Freedom,  of  the  Individual,  except  as  It 
was  voluntarily  limited  by  them  In  the  com- 
mon Interest,  has  been  basic  with  us. 

HlstcHTT  Is  replete  with  civilizations  that 
have  built  magnificent  temples,  cltlee, 
roads,  fleets,  economic  systems  and  other 
monuments  to  materialism  under  the  des- 


potic force  of  government,  but  as  the  sands 
of  time  have  run,  most  of  theae  monunxents 
have  decayed,  leaving  only  sUent  evidence 
,  to  remind  us  of  societies  which  failed  be- 
cause hmnan  freedom  was  not  the  basis  for 
their  being. 

In  accepting  our  Inheritance  we  in  the 
United  States,  bom  and  raised  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  individual  liberty  and  constitu- 
tional reservations  of  authority  which  pro- 
tect our  person  and  our  property,  seldom 
realize  that  freedom  has  not  been  a  natural 
state  in  the  history  of  humanity.  For  every 
decade  tn  which  men  have  enjoyed  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  freedom  there  have  been 
centuries  when  they  have  lived  only  at  suf- 
ferance of  those  who  govern  through  power 
and  force. 

In  history,  therefore,  freedom  Is  actually 
an  anachronism  or  perhape  It  has  been  rela- 
tive. Increasing  degrees  of  freedom  through- 
out the  ages  have  been  won,  step  by  step, 
through  struggle,  sacrifice  and  vision.  It 
can  only  siu-vlve.  expand  and  be  trans- 
mitted if  each  generation  Is  familiar  with 
the  past,  understands  the  present  and  is 
willing  to  assume  the  perse nal  responsibil- 
ities that  preserve  it. 

The  magnificent  and  almost  miraculous 
achievement  of  the  United  States  Is  that 
180  million  people  Inhabiting  a  land  mass 
of  over  3  mlllloh  square  miles,  with  extremes 
of  climate  and  with  people  of  every  origin, 
religion  and  creed,  have  been  able  to  Join 
together  and  maintain  a  voluntary  system 
for  their  spiritual  and  material  benefit,  and 
under  their  own  authority. 

There  are,  of  course.  Inequities  in  our  sys- 
tem, but  the  marvel  is  that  we  have  been 
able  to  create  a  society  which  has  provided 
more  opportunity  and  material  benefits  for 
more  people  than  has  ever  been  previously 
recorded  In  human  history.  This  system  has 
been  built  on  the  basic  concept  of  in- 
dividual freedom,  which  simulates  private 
genius  and  adventure  and  rewards  effort. 

The  best  proof  of  our  success,  and  one 
which  I  often  point  out  to  thoae  who  would 
criticize  us.  Is  that  most  everyone  seems  to 
be  trying  to  get  Into  this  country  and  very 
few  want  to  leave,  and  certainly  we  build 
no  walls  or  curtains  around  our  borders 
to  keep  people  in. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  bedrock  founda- 
tion of  our  entire  social  strength  Is  our 
free  private  enterprise  system.  It  is  a 
voluntary  system;  It  Is  the  binding  force  of 
our  society  and  reinforces  the  wlUlngneas  of 
our  people  to  stand  together.  As  a  result 
of  the  material  benefits  which  flow  from  it, 
we  have  built  our  churches,  our  schools. 
strengthened  our  family  ties  and  raised  our 
children  In  dignity,  hope  and  aelf-respect. 
In  this  land  no  man  Is  master  and  no  man 
must  be  permitted  to  become  master.  People 
own  our  economic  system  and  people  operate 
it.  We  have  been  able  to  invest  In  our  futxire 
with  mutual  confidence  and  in  reliance  on 
the  fact — we  control,  and  are  not  controlled 
by.  our  Government. 

However,  I  am  Increasingly  concerned 
that  government  and  expanding  bureauc- 
racy, under  the  guise  of  service  to  the  pub- 
lic, may  be  moving  more  and  more  into 
control  of  our  private  enterprise  system.  We 
see  so  much  evidence  of  the  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute academic  theory  aixd  government  reg- 
ulation for  private  experience  and  respon- 
sibility. Manifestly,  as  our  Boclal  and 
economic  system  Isecomes  more  complex 
and  advanced  there  Is  Increased  necessity 
for  the  peopUe  to  provide,  through  govern- 
ment, certain  safeguards  against  injustice, 
but  tfie  reaching  for  such  necessary  au- 
thority should  come  from  the  people  and 
not  from  an  ambitious  bureaucracy. 

This  is  not  a  period  of  emergency  or  war 
when  temporary  goveriunent  controls  over 
our  economy  may  be  necessary.  Since  the 
close  of  the  Korean  war  we  have  had  a  per- 
iod of  tmpa^cedented  peacetime  prosperity 
and   expansion   when   almost  everyone   ha. 
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attained  a  subatantlal  stake  In  our  private 
enterprise  system— and  almoat  everyone  has 
something  to  protect.  That  stake  must  t)e 
protected  by  the  people  themselves  through 
their  power  over  the  Oovemment,  because  If 
Oovernment.  through  pollUcal  motlvaUon 
ur  otherwise,  attempts  to  rubrtltute  bureau- 
cratic management  for  private  management 
It  will  inevitably  lead  to  Impaired  produc- 
t.on.  the  discouragement  of  private  Invest- 
ment In  the  future  and  to  regimentation. 
It  has  not  been  the  overseer's  whip  or  the 
whim  of  the  bureaucrat  that  has  Inspired  our 
citizens  to  produce.  Rather  It  U  opportunity. 
amblUon  and  Industry  md  the  anUclpatlon 
of  reasonable  reward  that  stimulates  us  We 
are  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  ac  the  In- 
dividual Improves  himself,  his  community. 
hU  state,  and  nation  improve  accordingly 
We  have  demonstrated  that  imder  our  vol- 
untary private  enterprise  system  we  can  pro- 
duce material  goods  and  provide  services 
sulBcient  not  only  for  our  own  needs  but  for 
the  ssslsUnce  of  millions  of  others  through- 
out a  good  portion  of  the  world. 

It  has  not  t>een  an  accident  that  we.  with 
somewhere  around  6  percent  of  the  worlds 
populaUon.  account  for  almost  half  of  lU 
total  Income  and  product.  We  have  vast 
natural  resources  but  they  are  certainly 
equaled  in  otlier  areas  of  tlie  world  where 
poverty  and  despair  are  stUl  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  U  our  system  of  private  responsl- 
bUity,  Jealously  guarded  by  the  people,  that 
has  enabled  us  to  Uke  advantage  of  these 
natural  blessings  and  to  create  the  comfor** 
and  prosperity  that  we  enjoy 

I  again  emphasize  that  these  accompllsh- 
menU  do  not  come  about   through   regula- 
tion.   reglmenUtlon.    or    whimsical    control 
.They  have  been  accomplished  by  free  people 
worlUng  In  a  free  society. 

We  can  easily  contrast  our  situation  with 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
conuolled  by  International  communism 
which  through  Its  aggressive  political  ambi- 
tion poses  the  greatest  threat  to  the  world 
today.  The  Soviet  philosophy  Is  the  com- 
plete reverse  of  ours.  They  believe  that  the 
Individual  la  only  a  part  of  the  mass  Instru- 
ment for  the  service  of  the  state  and  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  state  Is  to  control 
every  segment  of  the  social  and  economic 
structure  through  rules,  regvilations.  and 
regimentation  enforced  by  bruUl  means 

This  simply  means  that  man  Is  a  creature 
of  the  state  In  contrast  to  our  belief  that  the 
state  U  a  creature  and  servant  of  man 
Despite  the  claims  of  Infallibility  from  the 
Soviet,  the  record  shows  a  history  In  Com- 
munist countries  of  famine,  poverty,  torture. 
and  mass  murder.  Progress  has  only  been 
made  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  has  begun  to 
recognize  to  st^me  slight  degree  that  Indi- 
viduals may  have  some  Inherent  rights  and 
that  the  incentive  system  Is  actually  a 
stimulus  to  success 

In  fact.  It  Is  paradoxical  that  we  seem  to 
be  moving;  toward  socialistic  types  (.f  control 
while  the  Soviet,  through  experience  and 
necessity  seem  to  be  moving,  a  few  inches 
at  least,  toward  capitalism  by  the  incentive 
route 

The  real  achievements  of  man  have  always 
come  through  Incentive  He  works  and  he 
dies  If  necessary  for  loyalty,  for  Ideals,  and 
for  freedom.  Iceboxes.  TV  sets,  automobiles, 
and  vacations  are  dividends — freedom  and 
opportunity  to  create  are  the  real  Incentives 
While  the  world  Is  troubled  with  the  politi- 
cal upheavals  which  go  on  and  there  Is  In- 
deed a  struggle  between  competing  Ideol- 
ogies, we  have  a  tremendous  advantage  and 
a  corresponding  responsibility  Our  advan- 
t.ige  lies  In  our  strength.  It  Is  a  strength 
of  character  and  a  strength  of  accomplish- 
ment and  It  must  not  be  Inhibited  or  weak- 
ened. We  deal  in  hope,  not  In  fear  We 
attempt  to  promote  people  and  not  sow  dis- 
cord or  discontent.  Our  goals  are  stability 
and  human  benefit,  and  not  revolution  and 
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human  misery.  Because  we  know  that  free- 
dom and  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned U  the  best  hope  for  mankind,  we  try 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  grope 
for  leadership. 

There  are  nations  who  are  Jealous  of  us 
and  who  claim  to  be  suspicious  of  cur  mo- 
tives, but  every  nation  In  the  world  Bctu.illy 
knows  that  we  have  no  aggressive  ambitions 
and  that  real  human  progress  Is  our  goal 
Deep  down  In  their  hearts  these  nations,  and 
especially  those  who  are  struggling  for 
stability  and  searching  for  responsibility, 
have  the  United  States  as  their  model  and 
the  pattern  of  our  success  as  their  objective 
We  do  have  a  responsibility,  therefore,  to 
see  that  our  system  remains  strong  and 
responsible.  We  have  demonstrated  for  al- 
most two  centuries  that  free  people  arc  capa- 
ble of  solving  their  own  problems 

I  am  greatly  dUturbed  by  the  trend  In 
our  Oovernment  today,  such  as  the  cavalier 
attitude  toward  Increasing  public  debt  and 
deficit  financing.  I  see  no  evidence  In  the 
multitude  of  bills  sent  to  the  Congress,  most 
of  which  demand  more  money  and  more  au- 
thority In  the  executive  branch — without 
any  provision  for  balancing  Income  against 
expenditures  (to  say  nothing  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  national  debt),  that  indi- 
cates that  the  people  are  expected  to  do  any- 
thing for  government — except  pay  more 
taxes  I  see  evidence  that  government  Is 
encouraging  and  stimulating  segmenu  of 
our  people  to  demand  more  and  more  from 
government  This  Is  contrary  to  philoso- 
phies which  were  announced  only  a  short 
time  past  and  which  p  oduced  a  ray  of 
hope  and  encouragement 

We  see.  for  instance  demands  by  govern- 
ment, or  Its  spokesmen,  that  the  President 
t>e  given  authority  to  raise  and  lower  In- 
come taxes  on  such  segments  of  the  people 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
th-it  he  be  elven  authority  to  alter  tariffs 
at  wlK.  that  the  Congress  abdicate  Its  legis- 
lative responsibilities  In  the  appropriation 
field  by  giving  the  Executive  the  right  to 
spend  hllllons  of  dollars  on  undefined  pub- 
lic works,  whenever  and  wherever  he  sees 
fit.  that,  Inste.id  of  having  this  money  ap- 
propriated by  Congre.sa,  he  would  have 
blanket  authority  U>  borrow  from  the  re- 
serves of  the  W  irld  Bank  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  the  Federal  .Savings  and  Loan 
In.surance  CorfK)r.itlon,  and  even  the  Fed- 
eral   De[)oslt   Insurance    Ctjrporatlon 

These  funds  were  never  Intended  to  be 
u.sed  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pro- 
tection of  the  operation  of  the  agencies 
under  which  they  are  set  up.  It  certainly 
is  Inconceivable  that  the  Congress  would  t>e 
subservient  enough  to  bypass  the  appropria- 
tion process,  to  say  nothing  of  authorizing 
the  uncontrolled  transfer  of  reserve  funds 
from  agency  to  agency  for  u-^s  that  were 
never  contemplated  when  these  agencies 
were  established 

We  see  the  executive  branch  moving  Into 
the  private  enterprise  system  and  using  the 
coercive  power  of  Government  agencies  to 
force  price  fixing,  regardless  of  costs  I  don't 
know  whether  an  Increase  In  the  price  of 
steel  was  necessary  or  not.  but  I  do  know 
that  costs  and  prices  in  a  private  enterprise 
system  have  always  been  considered  to  be 
the  resptmslblUty  of  those  who  operate  thoee 
businesses  I  also  know  that  collective  bar- 
gaining for  labor  and  Industry  has  been  con- 
sidered U>  be  a  responsibility  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  We  have  laws  to 
prevent  monopolies  and  Injustice  Pe«jple 
and  Industries  can  be  punished  If  they  vio- 
late them,  but  how  much  protection  do  we 
have  against  coercion 

Are  we  coming  to  the  point  where  business 
cannot  establish  a  price  commensurate  with 
cost  and  that  prices  cannot  be  increased  re- 
gardless of  increased  costs'  This  may  be  the 
case  unless  you  own  an  office  building 


According  to  press  reports,  the  President 
said  to  you  day  before  yesterday,  aomething 
to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  desire  to  engage 
generally  In  price  fixing  at  thU  Urn*.  This 
is  the  first  Ume  I  ever  understood  that  any- 
one thought  that  there  is  any  authority  in 
the  Executive,  ouUlde  of  declared  emergency 
or  War  and  when  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  assume  the  powers  of  price  fixing 
In  our  private  economy.  I  may  also  ask.  Is 
price  fixing  to  be  selective  or  will  it  apply 
equally  across  the  board?  What  does  this 
mean? 

Even  this  morning  I  was  further  etxrprlsed 
to  read  of  the  suggestion  in  the  prew  that 
the  80  days'  injunction  provision  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  be  removed  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  couru  and  that  such  author- 
ity be  given  to  the  President.  Tbia  would 
seem  to  be  moving  far  down  the  rottd  toward 
an  attack  on  the  due  prooeas  syatam  and 
place  the  supervision  over  human  and  eco- 
nomic rights  m  the  hands  of  poUUcal  rather 
than  Judicial  forums.  To  whom  wonUl  the 
parties  appeal  from  decisions  thus  made.' 
Would  this  IM  moving  more  toward  a  gov- 
ernment of  man  than  of  law? 

In  agrlculttire.  we  see  propoeaU.  seriously 
made,  that  farm  bills  be  written  in  the  De- 
partment and  submitted  to  Coocreaa  only 
for  rejection  and  that  under  these  proposals 
the  Congress  would  surrender  its  rl|^t  to 
amend  or  change  and  could  only  reject  In 
whole 

It  U  proposed  that  a  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  be  established  in  Oovemment 
The  result  of  this,  of  course,  would  be  that 
cities  and  towns  would  bypass  rssponslb'.e 
local  auth<;rlty  and  begin  to  look  to  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy,  with  a  corresponding 
extension  of  power  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment over  our  municipalities.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  had  big  city  political  machines 
for  many  years,  but  this  is  the  first  program 
which  roiild  lay  the  basis  for  a  big  city 
Federal  machine 

We  al.s  )  see  Increasing  attempts  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  take  OTer  the  mar- 
keting system  In  this  country  through  vari- 
ous regulatory  devices  that  ffo  far  beyond 
pu^Jlic  health,  welfare,  or  monopoly. 

The  record  Is  replete  with  many  other 
programs  for  regulation  and  control,  iHJt  I 
hope  these  Illustrations  may  make  the  point 
One  can  only  again  ask:  "Why  do  we  have 
to  tinker  with  a  system  that  has  worked 
so  well?"  If  our  economy  is  moTing  more 
slowly  than  we  desire  the  answer  Is  not  to 
further  curtail  It  through  bureaucratic  reg- 
ulation, deficit  spending  and  increased  tax 
burdens  but  to  unshackle  It  by  less  Oov- 
ernment interferences,  curUlled  Federal 
spending  for  nonessentials  and  sensible  tax 
adjustment  which  will  permit  more  of  the 
earnings  of  a  free  nation  to  go  into  develop- 
ment for  Jobs  and  production.  Our  policies 
must  continue  to  be  the  encouragement  and 
not  the  discouragement  of  Incentive  and 
opportunity 

Perhaps  I  seem  pessimistic  In  some  of  the 
things  I  have  said,  but  I  am  not.  I  have 
unbovind  faith  In  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  At  no  time  In  our  history  has 
opportunity  been  so  unlimited  nor  real  pros- 
pects so  great  As  a  very  small  boy.  I  re- 
memljer  when  the  Wright  brothers  new  the 
first  plane  a  shorter  distance  than  the 
present  wlngspread  of  some  of  our  huge 
transp«)rts  today  We  had  no  radio:  we  had 
no  television,  we  had  no  automobiles 
Transportatlfjn  was  by  slow  train  and  by 
horse  and  buggy;  electricity  was  not  much 
more  than  a  gleam  In  Edison's  eye.  We  had 
a  scientific  basis  then  and  during  the  last 
half  century  or  so  we  have  seen  the  fantastic 
growth  of  science,  technology  and  develop- 
ment 

Health  techniques  were  in  their  Infancy. 
As  late  as  World  War  I  most  of  you  remem- 
ber that  in  this  country  alone  over  a  half 
million  pe<^ple  died  of  Influenza  In  a  period 


of  3  months.  When  we  consider  what  we 
have  done  in  the  last  50  or  00  years  from  the 
launching  pad  of  knowledge  which  then 
existed,  consider,  if  you  can,  the  fantastic 
possibilities  of  the  next  half  century  with 
the  Infinitely  broader  base  from  which  we 
can  go  today.  The  horlzoru  of  the  future 
are  unlimited  and  even  conquest  of  the  uni- 
verse Is  commonplace  discussion. 

This  past  progress  has  been  made  under  a 
voluntary  system  of  private  responsibility. 
The  success  of  the  future  can  only  be  asstired 
if  we  protect  and  enlarge  that  system.  We 
have  laws  against  and  we  can  control 
monopoly  in  the  private  sector  but  there  is 
nothing  that  will  protect  us  if  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  taken  over  by  Oovernment  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  shores  of  history  are  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  society  which  failed  to  recognize, 
protect,  and  advance  the  dignity  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incumbent  upon  us  to  examine  every 
proposal  which  is  placed  before  our  people 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  a  pro- 
posal advances  our  voluntary  system  or  leads 
us  backward  toward  the  age-old  concepts  of 
government  supremacy  and  regimentation. 
Our  Job  Is  to  move  toward  the  future  with 
hope  and  prospect  and  not  to  turn  back  the 
clock  of  human  progress. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  power 
still  remains  with  our  people — if  we  exer- 
cise that  power  and  are  vigilant  we  will  go 
forward  and  tomorrows  generation  will  con- 
tinue to  have  more  opportunity  and  prospect 
than  we  have  had.  However,  if  we  neglect 
our  responsibilities,  and  that  means  the  re- 
sponsibility of  you  and  of  me  and  of  every 
citizen  of  our  country,  unnecessary  encroach- 
ment of  government  can  discourage  progress 
and  the  full  sweep  of  the  future  can  be  cur- 
tailed. It  l£  "Sf^entlal  that  you  as  leaders  of 
the  private  e;  t*rprlse  system  of  this  coun- 
try devote  the  same  kind  of  time  and  genius, 
which  has  measured  your  success,  to  the 
preservation  of  the  system  which  makes  it 
possible  Politics  and  government  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.     Let's  keep  them  there. 

May  I  conclude  by  quoting  Thomas  Mc- 
Cauley,  "Nothing  Is  So  galling  to  a  people 
•  •  •  as  a  paternal  or  In  other  words  a  med- 
dling government,  a  government  which  tells 
them  what  to  read  and  see  and  eat  and 
drink  and  wear." 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
speech  made  yesterday  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]. 
By  virtue  of  its  source  and  the  amount 
of  public  attention  which  has  been  en- 
Rendered,  as  we  observe  this  morning 
from  the  press,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  speech  be  answered. 

I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
the  speech  was  made,  and  I  tried  to 
question  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on 
the  subject.  But  without  the  benefit  of 
the  chart  which  he  submitted  and  the 
detailed  analysis  of  the  speech  which  is 
possible  by  reading  the  Record  this 
morning,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
point  at  which  debate  could  ensue. 

The  rea.<?on  why  it  is  so  imp>ortant  that 
the  speech  be  answered  is  that  this 
situation,  as  I  view  It,  is  one  in  which — 
rtuardless  of  whether  it  is  desired  or 
unde.sired,  whether  it  is  done  wittingly 
or  unwittingly — a  very  serious  cloud 
would  be  cast  upon  the  Judges  of  the 
U  .s  Supreme  Court,  in  trying  to  identify 
them :  and  the  box  score  specifically  sets 


forth  their  names  and  the  number  of 
decisions,  and  attempts  to  indicate  a 
calculated  process  of  eroding,  step  by 
step,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  almost  as  if  they  were  planning 
to  do  so. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Is 
stated,  at  page  7604  of  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord, that  the  Supreme  Court  took  one 
stride  in  which  it  is  said  that  it  invaded 
an  area  forbidden  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Then  it  says 
that,  having  succeeded  in  this  first  stride, 
it  went  further.  At  page  7605  it  is  stated 
that  "having  learned  that  only  we 
southerners  seemed  much  disturbed  by 
its  usurpation  of  power,"  it  went  even 
further.  This  is  all  endeavored  to  be 
proved  by  a  box  score  showing  how  a 
majority  of  the  Court  voted  in  favor  of 
the  position  advocated  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  or  Communist  sympathizers, 
and  in  one  case,  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Black,  it  said  he  decided  that  way  102 
times,  and  contrary  not  even  once. 

We  all  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  groups 
in  this  country  to  discredit  the  basic 
principles  of  our  country  and  its  highest 
organ. 

Unless  one  Is  a  careful  lawyer  and 
knows  the  cases,  this  kind  of  state- 
ment has  p  tendency  to  confirm  in  cer- 
tain minds  and  to  have  them  accept  this 
kind  of  tommyrot.  As  long  as  it  is 
alleged,  it  must  be  answered. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  it  who  sets  the 
standard  as  to  who  is  a  Communist  or 
Communist  sympathizer?  What  were 
the  legal  issues  involved?  Is  it  ex- 
pected that  our  Judges  are  going  to  de- 
cide differently  because  those  involved 
are  alleged  to  be  Communists  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers? 

In  short,  if  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be 
attacked,  it  must  be  defended.  So  I 
shall  undertake,  with  the  aid  of  bar  as- 
sociations that  will  be  interested,  to 
analyze  this  situation  and  these  cases 
and  to  come  back  to  the  Senate,  the 
same  forum  in  which  these  charges  were 
made  and  implied,  and  reply  in  order  to 
set  the  case  absolutely  straight. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  bodies.  It  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  our  governmental  system.  At- 
tempts are  being  made  to  discredit  it. 
It  is  not  healthy  to  attempt  to  tear  it 
down,  as  was  attempted  yesterday.  I 
think  the  Supreme  Court  is  doing  very 
well,  whether  I  agree  with  one  of  its  de- 
cisions or  not.  It  seems  proper  to  de- 
fend it,  and  I  shall  do  so  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  was  not  here  yester- 
day when  the  utterances  to  which  the 
Senator  alludes  were  made.  I  shall 
have  some  comments  to  make  in  my  own 
time,  but  I  rise  now  to  salute  a  patriotic 
American  who  served  his  country  in  war 
and  peace  and  who  performs  a  duty  to 
the  people  and  the  coimtry.  under  our 
constitutional  system,  in  rising  and 
speaking  as  he  has  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  thoughtful  remarks. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  the  course  of  the  filibuster,  an- 
other pitiful,  puny,  and  highly  regret- 
table attempt  was  made  by  one  of  our 
colleagues  to  slvu*  and  to  slander  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  his  colleagues. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  saw  fit  to  place  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  Wednesday,  what  he 
termed  a  chart  demonstrating  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  pro-Communist. 
That  is  a  shocking  and  an  evil  charge. 

Lincoln  said: 

To  sin  by  silence  makes  cowards  of  men. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  a  responsibility 
upon  one  who  is  honored  by  the  title  of 
Senator  to  stand  and  to  repudiate  the 
charge  which  was  made,  and  to  deny  it. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  I  prc^jose  now 
to  do. 

The  charge  is  not  new,  nor  is  it,  nor 
has  it  been,  confined  to  the  highest  tri- 
bunal in  America.  Some  of  our  fellow 
citizens — I  am  tiappy  not  too  many — on 
other  ugly  occasions  have  pointed  a 
finger  at  a  gallant  American,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  who  served  his  country,  not 
alone  as  Chief  Executive,  but  also  as  a 
great  military  leader,  and  leveled  against 
him  the  charge  that  he  was  a  Commimlst. 
They  called  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles 
a  dupe  of  communism.  Some  people  in 
your  administration.  Mr.  President,  have 
vilified  and  abused  the  present  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi said  what  I  quote  from  page  7604 : 

The  CSourt  must  be  restricted.  Unless  It 
is,  it  will  not  only  snap  and  bite,  but  will 
tear  to  pieces  and  devotir  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  the  intemperate  heap  their  spleen 
on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  That  insti- 
tution will  stand  in  history  as  a  ssmibol 
of  honor  and  courage  and  imdeviating 
devotion  to  the  American  Constitution 
and  to  the  splendid  American  theory  of 
equal  justice  under  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  continue  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
as  an  American.  I  speak  as  bh.  inde- 
pendent American  citizen,  proud  to  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  a  Republican, 
who  has  a  right  to  disagree  with  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  disagree  with  any  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  to  disagree  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
disagree,  if  I  desire,  with  the  TJJQ.  Su- 
preme Court;  but  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
here  in  silence  when  one  of  my  colleagues 
points  a  finger  at  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  calls  them  Com- 
munists, almost  in  so  many  words. 

Like  you,  Mr.  President,  I  hate  com- 
munism. The  overwhelming  majority 
of  180  million  American  citizens  also 
hate  communism.  We  intend  to  main- 
tain and  to  preserve  our  American  free- 
dom. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  in  our 
population  a  few  people  who  are  guilty 
of  treason;   and,  as  has  been  said  on 
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»h««  floor  Uflie  after  time  In  the  p*5t. 
tlM  Anerlcan  Oorenuneiit  Is  rtlacharg- 
tim  tt>  obUgatien  with  re^Mct  to  our 
cuuutijr  In  thla  nsard.  I  salute  once 
asain  J.  Ugar  Booiver  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  InTVBtJcation.  who  at  this  mo- 
ment know  preelMly  who  are  those 
treasonable  Americans,  where  they  are, 
and  what  they  are  doing. 

It  Is  a  dreadful  dlssenioe  to  the  cause 
of  America  and  to  the  cause  of  security 
of  our  coontry  for  anyone  to  attempt 
to  undermine  our  people's  faith  In  any 
of  our  national  governmental  Institu- 
tions. 

Stand  up  and  criticise  If  you  wish,  Mr. 
President.  Let  the  criticism  be  con- 
Btroeilye.  We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
win  try  to  do  a  constructlTe  Job  in  im- 
proTlng  American  goremment  and  in 
Improving  your  admlnlartratlon.  But. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  close  rank^  In  the 
VB.  Senate  and  In  the  Nation  in 
repudiating  those  who  would  slander 
dedieated  Americans  who  serve  this  Na- 
tion— tB  uniform  or  out.  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  legislative  branch,  and  In 
the  judicial  branch  as  well. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator fromM^mesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHRKT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  attenUon,  with  re- 
spect, and  with  admiration  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  was  not  on  the  floor  last  evening 
when  the  statement  was  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  taken  ex- 
ception to  the  body  of  his  argument. 

I  did  say,  however,  to  one  of  our  press 
service  representatives  last  evening, 
when  I  was  questioned  about  the  state- 
ment, that  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
these  constant  attacks  upon  the  Court, 
particularly  when  the  attacks  equate  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  with  the  position 
of  the  Communist  movement,  represent 
a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  to  the  basic 
freedom  of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
defend  the  individual  members  of  the 
Court.  They  were  appointed  by  the 
President,  whoever  the  President  might 
have  been  at  the  time,  and  their  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed  wlUi  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  men  on  the  Court  have 
erred  In  Judgment,  then  we  all  share 
some  responsibility,  particularly  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  It  Is  entirely  our  right  to 
disagree  with  the  Court,  to  disagree  with 
the  Court's  decisions,  and  to  point  out 
what  we  believe  are  errors  of  Judgment 
or  the  alleged  fallacious  evidence  upon 
which  Judgment  was  rendered.  But  to 
indicate  by  direction  or  Indirection, 
overtly  or  covertly,  directly  or  subtly, 
that  the  highest  tribunal  of  this  land— 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, to  equal  justice  under  the  law,  to 
equal  treatment  under  the  law — Is  aiding 
and  abetting,  or  sympathizing  with  or 
agreeing  with,  the  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
grossly  wrong.    It  Is  a  disservice  to  the 


cause  of  constitutional  government  and 
it  cannot  be  Justified. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  Chief  Justice  has  decided  for  the 
Communists  in  a  certain  number  of  de- 
cisions. 

I  read  from  the  Rscokb  of  yesterday, 
page  7602.  with  respect  to  Justice 
Stewart. 


In  13  of  thMe  ao  decisions,  he  waa  tbe 
■wlag  man  In  a  ft-to-4  (tectalon  contrary  to 
tta*  position  adTocated  by  the  Oommiinlst 
Party.  IX  Uxem  13  dedalona  had  bsen  on 
tha  "pro"  side,  the  boxacore  of  the  Warren 
Court  would  stand  at  68  pro-Communlat 
declaloca  and  only  12  taking  the  contrary 
position. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  ihe  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
first,  this  Court  is  not  the  "Warren 
Court."  This  Court  is  the  Supreme 
Court.     Justices  come  and  Justices  go. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
fine.  good,  learned,  scholarly,  able  man. 
He  is  as  dedicated  to  this  country  as  any 
man  who  ever  claimed  the  title  of  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  re- 
spect him.  I  admire  him.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  always  agreed  with  his  every 
position  and  every  statement;  but.  so 
what?     That  is  very  insignificant. 

The  next  thing  I  wish  to  point  out  Is 
that  when  one  says  "58  pro-Communist 
decisions."  it  is  a  charge  which  would 
lead  people  to  beUeve  that  the  Court 
was  actually  aiding  and  abetting  the 
cause  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  decide  for  the  Communists  or  for 
the  antl- Communists.  The  Supreme 
Court  decides  cases  on  the  basis  of  rules 
of  evidence.  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  I  know 
enough  about  Jurisprudence  and  I  know 
enough  about  rules  of  evidence  to  know 
what  prevails  in  a  court.  The  Supreme 
Court  decides  cases  within  the  tradition 
of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  of  statutory  law,  of 
constitutional  law:  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  for  civil  liberties,  for  civil 
rights,  for  constitutional  rights,  for 
property  rights— or  it  can  decide  against 
them.  For  anyone  to  indicate  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  for  a  Republican 
or  for  a  Democrat,  or  for  a  Communist 
or  for  an  anti-Communist.  I  think  is  a 
gross  disservice  to  the  cause  of  Justice 
under  law. 

I  say  that  the  primary  difTerence  be- 
tween the  totahtarian  system  and  the 
system  which  we  love,  the  system  of 
freedom,  is  the  fact  that  ours  Is  a  gov- 
ernment under  law.  We  have  a  govern- 
ment of  law.  We  have  a  government  by 
the  people,  a  government  of  the  people, 
a  government  for  the  people. 

These  institutions  of  law  Involve  pro- 
cedures. The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRssl.  who  Is  indeed  a  re- 
spected student  of  the  law,  has  said  the 


procedure  may  wen  determine  what  is 
the  substance  of  the  law.  Oar  Supreme 
Court  follows  established  procedures  of 
the  law  and  of  the  courts  that  have  been 
with  us  for  centuries. 

Even  though  I  might  dlMigree  with 
members  of  the  Court— and  I  have;  and 
I  have  publicly  said  so— I  for  one  stand 
up  as  a  Democrat,  but  more  importantly 
as  an  outraged  citizen,  to  say  that  the 
Supreme  Court  must  never  be  called 
pro-this  or  pro-that  and  surely  not 
pro-Communist  because  to  do  so  im- 
dermlnes  faith  in  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  and  undermines  faith  In 
the  cause  of  justice. 

We  must  depend  upon  these  Justices 
u>  be  fair.  We  must  depend  upon  them 
to  be  honorable.  We  must  dfpwid  upon 
them  to  be  learned  in  the  law.  We  must 
depend  upon  them  to  be  objective.  We 
cannot  preserve  objectivity  and  we  can- 
not preserve  a  respect  for  the  law.  for 
the  young  and  for  the  old,  if  we  destroy 
the  highest  institution  of  ihe  law  in  this 
land,  namely,  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  that  Court. 

I  thank  the  Senators  who  have  spoken 
up.  I  did  not  want  It  to  appear  that  only 
my  colleagues  on  one  side  of  the  aisle 
would  speak  up,  even  though  I  say  had 
they  done  so  alone  I  would  honor  them 
for  it.  because  I  think  these  things  need 
to  be  said.  Thank  Gk>d  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  even  when 
it  votes  contrary  to  your  interest  or  to 
my  interest,  because  that  Court  inter- 
prets the  greatest  document  ever  writ- 
ten by  the  hand  of  man;  namely,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
living  Instrument  for  our  needs. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  (H>portunlty 
to  say  a  word  In  defense  of  the  Court  and. 
may  I  add.  In  defense  of  those  who  oc- 
cupy seats  on  that  Court— azkl.  Indeed, 
the  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  stirring  and  elo- 
quent words  uttered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Across  the 
front  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  as 
my  able  colleague  knows,  is  the  phrase. 
■Equal  Justice  Under  Law.**  That  Is  one 
of  the  American  rights  this  country  Is 
prepared  to  fight  for  and  to  defend. 
"Equal  justice  under  law"  means  that 
whether  one  who  appears  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  a  Senator,  or  even  the 
most  craven  thief,  he  will  receive  equal 
Justice. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  filled  with  great 
Joy  to  be  in  the  Senate  on  such  a  day  as 
this.  We  are  talking  about  the  source 
from  which  the  charge  emanates — the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  Let  us  understand  that 
point  Citizens  who  read  the  statement 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  source 
is  very  authoritative,  unless  It  is  refuted. 
The  statement  has  received  unusual  pub- 
licity, which  it  has  a  right  to  receive  be- 
cause of  the  source  of  the  charge.  So  it 
must  be  refuted.  The  so-called  radical 
right  of  this  country  Is  a  serious  problem 
for  our  country.  The  statement  is  not 
merely  an  Isolated  one.    Most  unfortu- 
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nately,  it  falls  upon  ground  which  Is  be- 
ing furrowed  by  many  in  this  coimtry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  am  delighted  that  a 
number  of  Senators  are  Joining  in  re- 
futing the  charge.    I  hope  many  more 
will  do  so.    I  hope  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
will  do  so.    I  shall  be  honored  to  share 
the  result  of  my  researches,  and  those  of 
any  bar  associations  that  I  can  enlist, 
with  all  of  my  colleagueu  who  have  an 
interest.    Let  us  pursue  the  argimient. 
The  radical  right  has  a  way  of  going 
overboard,  as  it  did  in  the  Walker  case. 
It  exceeds  itself  by  undermining  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  country.    But  unless  we 
are  as  indefatigable  as  are  the  right  wing 
members  in  digging  out  the  facts,  figures, 
charts,  and  box  scores,  we  cannot  ade- 
quately do  our  job.    I  intend  to  lend  my- 
self to  the  effort,  and  I  shall  make  the 
results  fully  and  freely  available  to  my 
colleagues.     I  commend  my  colleagues. 
I  cannot  fully  express  to  them  the  Joy  I 
feel  at  being  a  Senator  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
hilarating to  listen  once  again  to  my 
able  friend  from  New  York.  What  he 
has  said  is  perfectly  true.  Senators 
ought  to  rise  up  and  speak  out  in  re- 
sponse to  the  kind  of  charge  that  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  yielded  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  3  minutes 
to  speak  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
shocked  and  offended  when  I  look  at  the 
chart  which  appears  on  page  7602  of  the 
Record  of  yesterday,  and  note  the 
charge  that  it  makes  against  men  like 
Justice  Stanley  Reed,  Justice  Tom  Clark. 
Justice  John  Harlan,  Justice  Potter 
Stewart,  and  Justice  Charles  Whlttaker. 
I  mention  only  those  whom  I  happen  to 
Icnow  very  well  personally  and  In  whom 
I  have  particular  faith  because  of  my 
personal  knowledge  of  those  men. 

When  a  chart  shows  that  a  man  like 
Justice  Stanley  Reed  voted  pro-Commu- 
nist 14  times  and  against  the  Commu- 
nist 40  times.  I  consider  it  an  affront  to 
a  great  American  citizen  who.  In  my 
judgment,  has  not  voted  for  communism 
once. 

The  same  statement  is  true  of  Justice 
Tom  Clark,  who  is  reported  in  the  chart 
to  which  I  have  referred  to  have  voted 
21  times  pro-Communist.  Justice  John 
Harlan  is  reported  on  the  chart  to  have 
voted  pro-Communist  30  times;  Justice 
Charles  Whlttaker  12  times;  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  6  times.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  not  one  of  them  voted  even 
once  on  an  issue  in  a  way  that  could  be 
called  pro-Communist. 

So  I  t>elieve  that  such  a  charge  Is  an 
affront  to  those  very  able  men — ^indeed, 
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to  all  members  of  the  Court.  I  join  with 
my  colleague,  the  able  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchh,].  and  other 
Senators  In  protesting  against  that  type 
of  analysis  of  votes  of  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

If  one  wished  to  avoid  the  charge  that 
Is  implicit  in  the  chart,  he  would  have  to 
go  to  the  Communist  Party  headquarters 
and  find  out  what  the  Communist  line 
Is  before  he  started  to  reach  a  decision 
on  a  case  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  If  that  Is 
not  the  most  ridiculous  proposition  I 
have  ever  heard.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  ."harge  is  Indeed  a 
sad  one.  a  very  grave  charge  without 
foundation,  in  my  Judgment,  and  a  very 
great  affront  to  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  am  delighted  to  Join  in  the  pro- 
test being  made  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  able  friend  from  Connect- 
icut for  his  comments.  I  agree  with 
everything  he  lias  said.  He  has  served 
this  country  In  war  and  in  peace.  He 
has  the  honor  to  call  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  his 
friends.  He.  like  all  other  Senators, 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Court,  respects  and 
salutes  them  as  honorable  American  citi- 
zens dedicated  to  the  type  of  service 
which  each  is  rendering  to  our  coimtry. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  compliment  the  able 
Senator  from  California  for  the  fine  con- 
tribution he  has  made  today.  I  associ- 
ate myself  completely  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  jrield  to  my  able 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  California  for  his  remarks 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  This  morning 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
favorably  reported  a  bill  which  would 
alter  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Yates  case  to  the 
"organize"  provisions  of  the  Smith  Act. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  in  that  case 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  make  it 
a  crime  under  the  Smith  Act  to  organize 
a  cell  of  the  Communist  Party,  but  only 
to  have  participated  in  the  original  or- 
ganization of  the  Communist  Party. 
Since  I  believe  as  a  legislator  that  the 
continuing  organizational  activities  of 
the  Communist  Party  should  be  un- 
lawful, I  support  this  legislation  to  clar- 
ify the  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  is  the 
orderly  and  proper  way  to  deal  with 
problems  raised  by  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  we  believe  have  miscon- 
ceived the  intent  of  Congress.  Such  ac- 
tion does  not  reflect  any  lack  of  respect 
for  the  Court  or  challenge  the  sincerity, 
character,  or  motivations  of  any  member 
of  the  Court. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  a  disservice  to 
our  national  security  and  to  constitu- 
tional government  to  lavmch  an  attack 


upon  what  is  behind  the  Court's  deci- 
sions, and  to  imply  that  any  member  of 
the  Court  has  sinister  motivations.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  set  up  a  category  of 
pro-Communist  and  anti-Communist 
decisions.  It  is  dangerous  to  imdermine 
public  confidence  in  the  function  and 
operation  of  the  High  Tribunal. 

Much  as  I  may  have  disagreed  with  a 
number  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
I  protest  any  Inference  that  the  members 
of  the  Court  are  not  well  motivated 
Their  chai-acter  and  integrity  are  of  the 
highest  order.  It  Is  up  to  the  members 
of  the  other  coordinate  branches  of  the 
Government  to  rise  in  defense  of  the 
Supreme  Court  when  any  attack  is 
launched  against  Its  status  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
who  voiced  the  attack  will  see  fit  to 
withdraw  his  remarks  and  remove  any 
implications  against  the  character  and 
motivations  of  monbers  of  the  Court. 
The  Senator  can  express  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  but 
one  may  disagree  with  every  single  de- 
cision of   the  Supreme   Court  without 
attacking  the  characters  of  its  members. 
Mr.    KUCHEL.    I    thank    my    able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  for 
the  comments  which  he  has  Just  made. 
He  serves  as  a  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber  of   the   Senate  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary,  after  a  lifelong  practice  of  law 
at  the  bar  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York.    What  he  has  said  merely  dem- 
onstrates once  again  that  I  can  disagree 
with  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
or  he  can  disagree  witli  me  without  im- 
pugning the  motives,  ttie  character,  or, 
indeed,  the  patriotism  of  anyone  in  voic- 
ing disagreement. 

That  is  the  burden  of  what  I  have 
to  say  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  in  and  applaud  what  has  been 
said  on  the  floor  today  about  the  at- 
tacks on  the  patriotism  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  individual  members,  and 
their  loyalty  to  this  country. 

In  connection  with  Intemperate  at- 
tacks I  believe  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make  are  appropriate. 


AFTER  BURNINO  BOOKS  NEXT 
LOGICAL  STEP  OP  EXTREMISTS 
WOULD  BE  TO  BURN  THE  AU- 
THOR, DR.  CROOK  WARNS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  William  H.  Crook,  a  minister,  the 
young  and  dynamic  president  of  San 
Marcos  Baptist  Academy  in  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  recenUy  delivered  a  speech  against 
book  bimiing  which  is  one  of  the  most 
Intelligent  comments  on  the  subject  ever 
called  to  my  attention. 

The  speech  was  delivered  in  Kyle, 
Hays  County.  Tex.,  at  a  ground  breaking 
for  the  new  library  there. 

In  his  Kyle  speech,  Dr.  Crook  stated: 

The  burning  of  books  usxully  precedes  by 
Just  a  little  the  burning  of  men.  I  am  afraid 
of  those  who  would  bum  my  books;  I  suspect 
that  they  would  rather  bum  me.  After  all, 
it  Is  the  next  logical  step.  If  It  is  good  to 
burn  a  book,  It  Is  better  to  bum  the  author. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  brilliant,  timely,  thoughtful 
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May  S 


.    -_  -^  /w««v  nHnftMl  In  th^  Rkc-  »»  With  the  Bweat  of  fear,  and  It  wUl  grow 

''**^^  ^  kT^LSI^tT  ^  wSl  «  -trong  and  break  out  with  epidemic  foree. 

OU   because  his  rlews  sxe  »  ™^  But  expoee  an  idea  to  the  eun  and  light. 

pieaeed  that.  In  my  opinion.  Uie  speecn  j^^^^   ^    ^m    where   it    can    be    examined. 

should    be   recognised    as    a    classic    in  meaeured.    weighed,    compared:    yee    thafi 

American  literature:  the  word,  compared,     if  our  Idea*  of  good 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  and  right  paw  the   test  of  soundneea  and 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

SrEBCB  OW  TH«  OCCASIOM   OF  OaOUND  BKEAK- 

uta  worn  TH«  LnaaBT  m  Krut.  Trx.,  Ma«cm 
37.    IM3.   Dbjt^ed    bt   Da.    WnxiAM    H. 
CmooK.   P—iumr.    Bam    Uamcob   Bafti3T 
ACABKMT,  Sair  ICaaooa.  TKx. 
In  these  daya  of  perecmal  Inaectu-lty  and 


truth,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  use  them 
aa  the  standard  by  which  we  compcire  all 
other  Ideas  and  theories?  Throughout  time. 
men  and  books  have  been  burned  In  the 
name  of  God,  moraUty.  and  patriotism,  but 
there  U  a  better  way.  Let  thoee  who  would 
protect  free  enterprise  by  burning  books 
really  come  to  believe  In  the  lasting  powef 
of   free  enterprise  and  let  them   apply  thU 


Mr.  President,  to  show  the  concern 
over  the  impending  losi  ai  National 
Guard  strength  in  Texas,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  hare  printed  In  the 
RscoRO  sereral  letters  and  resolutions 
from  officials  in  Texas,  Including:  a  res- 
olution from  the  commissioners  court 
of  Cooke  County:  a  resolution  from  the 
city  of  Lockhart  in  Caldwell  County;  a 
letter  from  Mayor  Qroyer  C.  Harrison  of 
the  city  of  Electra  In  Wichita  County: 
a  letter  from  Mayor  pro  tempore  Wll- 
ford  B.  Pitts  of  Temple  In  Bell  County; 
a  resolution  from  the  city  and  county  of 


_iM.ruiT^tinn   t^  ftttsntlon  (rf  our  NaUon  has      free  enterprise  to  the  area  of  Ideas  as  weU  as      Coleman;  a  letter  from  A.  B.  Crowther. 


be«i  focused  on  books.  In  our  own  State  a 
controversy  of  oonstdsrable  proportions  has 
arisen  over  the  contenU  of  Uztbooks  used 
In  our  school  systems.  Since  the  time  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  book  burners  and  book 
banners  have  not  enjoyed  the  favoritism  of 
the  Nation  that  they  are  now  In  some  sec- 
tions receiving. 

It  is  even  more  commendable,  therefore, 
that  the  community  of  Kyle  should  move 
at  this  time  In  an  affirmative  way  toward  the 
oonstmctloQ  of  a  library  that  will  make 
knowledge  available  to  anyone  who  will 
come  and  lift  It  from  the  shelves.  Shelves 
which.  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  filled  with 
good  books.  But  who  determines  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  a  book?  If  these  t>ooks 
are  made  available  to  the  Impressionable 
minds  of  your  children.  It  Is  necessary  that 
such  a  determination  be  made.  But  to 
whom  shall  we  entrust  this  responsibility? 

The  easlsst  thing  would  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  censorship  committee.  America 
tries  to  solve  most  of  Its  problems  through 
the  appointment  of  committees.  But  what 
guarantee  Is  there  that  a  committee  Is 
blessed  with  any  higher  wisdom  or  deeper 
Insight  than  an  Individual?  Supposing  the 
conunlttee  Is  corrupt,  or  subversive,  cw  biased 
toward  dogmatic  thinking?  WIU  you  leave 
the  choice  of  what  Is  right — what  Is  wrong — 
what  Is  good — what  Is  bad.  In  the  hands  of 
someone  else  and  In  so  doing  forfeit  the  privi- 
lege and  dodge  the  responsibility  of  Individ- 
ual choice?  As  long  as  such  a  committee 
suppresses  the  Ideas  that  you  fear  and  pro- 
mxilgates  the  Ideas  that  you  approve,  you  will 
favor  It.  But  when  their  standards  and 
tastes  differ  from  yours,  what  then?  No, 
committee  action  Is  not  the  answer.  Tou 
cannot  enjoy  either  patriotism  or  morality 
by  proxy.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
conunlttee  circle  Is  not  the  place  for  the 
trial  of  an  Idea.    The  human  mind  Is. 

Every  Idea  Is  bom  In  the  mind.  Books 
are  but  the  transposing  of  these  ideas  from 
the  center  of  human  reasoning  to  the 
printed  page.  The  mind  Is  superior  to  the 
book  and  the  mind  alone  Is  capable  of 
passing  Judgment  and  sentence  upon  the 
book.  And  since  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  composite  mind  or  a  committee  mind,  the 
full  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Judgment 
of  the  Individual. 

But  you  say  this  reasoning  leads  us  In 
a  circle  back  to  ourselves.  Precisely.  This 
Is  both  the  wonder  and  the  frustration  uf 
a  freeman.  He  cannot  escape  the  burden 
and  the  glory  of  choice. 

I  will  not  question  the  motives  of  iheee 
good  people  who  oversimplify  our  problems 
with  the  cry.  "Btu-n  the  books."  but  it  is  my 
observation  from  history  that  the  same 
flames  that  have  consumed  books  have  light- 
ed the  paths  for  tyrants.  The  burning  of 
books  usually  precedes  by  Just  a  little  while 
the  burning  of  men.  I  am  afraid  of  those 
who  would  burn  my  book;  I  suspect  that 
they  would  rather  bum  me.  Alter  all.  It 
is  the  next  logical  step.  If  It  is  good  to  burn 
a  book,  it  Is  better  to  burn  the  author. 

Flames  have  never  killed  ideas.  Ideas,  lllce 
genns.  thrive  In  protective  Isolation.  Baa 
an  idea  to  the  shade  of  secrecy  and  moisten 


economy. 

I  do  not  propose  to  know  the  solution  to  all 
the  probleoM  that  obscene,  warped,  and  fool- 
i&h  minds  transmit  throixgh  books.  There 
ore  bad  books  and  bad  books  Influence  the 
thinking  of  a  jjeople  as  much  as  good  books. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer,  if  It  Is 
to  be  found.  Is  in  the  developing  of  the 
powers  of  Individual  discrimination,  which 
powers  cannot  grow  without  the  dally 
exercise  jof  the  right  of  choice  and  the  neces- 
sity of  decision.  America,  presently  suffering 
from  a  free-floating  anxiety  of  epidemic  pro- 
portions, will  not  And  the  security,  personal 
or  national,  that  she  Is  searching  for  by 
burning  books.  This  is  panic  and  retreat. 
She  will  And  her  security,  a  security  that  will 
give  way  to  new  confidence,  when  she  comes 
to  believe  in  herself  again  and  in  those 
ideas  that  have  made  her  great  and  strung. 


REDUCTION  IN  STRENGTH  OP  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  VERY  UNTIMELY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  announced  plan  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  viewed 
with  mounting  concern  in  Texas  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  American  people  have  come  to 
rely  on  this  ready  citizen  military  force 
as  an  Important  standby  in  times  of 
crisis,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  these  are  perilous  times. 

Any  decision  to  cut  our  defensive 
strength  when  American  troops  are  sta- 
tioned in  conjbat  areas,  as  they  are 
now  in  South  Vietnam,  is  one  that  bears 
with  it  grave  responsibility.  Where  is  the 
necessity  for  this  calculated  risk? 

National  Guard  units  throughout  this 
land  have  served  nobly  and  have  re- 
sponded to  the  country's  call  as  needed. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  readiness 
to  do  so  again  if  the  need  arises. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  serves  other  purposes  than 
that  of  readiness  for  war.  Last  Septem- 
ber, when  Hurricane  Carla  struck  deep 
into  Texas,  an  estimated  200,000  people 
fled  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  inland. 

The  National  Guard,  with  its  person- 
nel and  facilities,  housed,  fed.  hospital- 
ized and  clothed  thousands  of  these  peo- 
ple who  were  forced  from  their  homes, 
and  protected  their  property  while  they 
were  gone.  The  mass  exodus  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  greatest  in  American 
history,  owes  a  generous  share  of  its 
great  success  to  the  help  of  the  National 
Guard. 

National  Guardsmen  are  on  standby  at 
points  all  over  Texas,  trained  and  ready 
to  assist  in  all  emergencies,  natural  or 
manmade.  Where  will  communities 
faced  with  disaster  turn  for  help  if  this 
citizen  army  Is  reduced  in  strength  to  a 
token  fprce? 


brigadier  general,  AUS.  retired,  of  San 
Antonio,  in  Bexar  County:  a  letter  from 
City  Councilman  W.  H.  Jones  of  Hous- 
ton, in  Harris  County;  a  resolution  from 
the  city  commission  of  Brownsville  In 
Cameron  Coimty;  a  reaolutlon  from 
Bonham.  home  of  the  late  ^?eaker,  Sam 
Raybum;  a  resolution  from  Fannin 
Covmty ;  a  letter  from  Mayor  P.  G.  Pfar- 
drescher  of  the  city  of  El  Campo  In 
Wharton  County;  a  resolution  from  the 
city  of  Cisco  in  Kaatland  County;  and 
a  letter  from  State  Representative 
George  H.  Richards,  of  Huntsvllle.  Tex. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

RxsoLunoN  or  Cooks  CoxrirrT.  Txx. 

Whereas,  the  commissioners  court  of 
Cooke  County,  Tex.,  meeting  in  special 
session  this  26th  day  of  April  1962,  among 
other  business,  entered  the  foUowlng  resolu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  commissioners  court  that  there  is  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Defense  Department  to  raallne 
or  cut  the  National  Ouaid  units  of  company 
size,  which  can  result  in  a  reduction  of 
National  Guard  units  In  33  Texas  cities,  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  Oalnesrllle  National 
Guard  may  be  included  In  this  propossd  re- 
duction; and 

Whereas  the  Gainesvllls  National  Guard 
u  now  on  active  duty  In  Louisiana  and  has 
performed  some  ouUtandlng  service,  both 
before  being  mobUlzed  and  at  the  present 
Ume  In  Federal  service.  It  Is  believed  by 
this  court  the  Gainesvllls  unit  Is  contribut- 
ing a  real  service  to  the  city.  Btate,  and  Na- 
Uon:  Therefore  be  it 

Itesolx>fd,  That  the  commissioners  court  of 
Cooke  County.  Tex.,  urges  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  CX>ngress  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  National  Guard  units  during  the  conUdg 
fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  Is  a  large 
investment  in  the  National  Guard  Armory 
Building  in  Gainesville,  which  may  be  loet 
if  the  National  Guard  unit  is  deactivated. 

For  the  commissioners  court  of  Cooke 
County.  Tex. 

Shklbt  Flvtchxe. 

County  Judge. 


Resolution  by  Crrr  or  Locxhabt,  Tex. 

Whereas  the  city  of  Lockhart  has  been 
advised  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
plans  to  reallne  the  Reeerve  components  of 
the  Army; 

Whereas  that  under  this  reallnement  the 
State  of  Texas  wUl  loss  10  percent  of  lU 
company  sized  National  Guard  unlU; 

Whereas  these  units  represent  a  very  real 
and  efficient  recovery  force  for  the  commu- 
nity and  a  very  economical  fighting  force  for 
the  Nation :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  citf  of  Lockhart.  Tex.. 
That  this  commission  does  oppose  this  re- 
duction of  National  Guard  units  and  does 
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encourage    you    as    our    representatives    In 
Washington  to  support  tis  In  this  cause. 

Passed  and  approved  unanlmoosly  at  a 
special  meeting  this  the  26th  day  of  April 
1962. 

Sam  J.  Glossisman, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

!  Pat  Keixt, 

Ctfy  Secretary. 


City  or  Klectsa, 
Electra.  Tex..  April  27,  1962. 
Hon    Ralph  B.  Takbohougji, 
Senator  from  Texas, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sih:  We  have  received  word  that 
Electra,  Tex.,  may  be  one  of  the  22  clUes 
in  Texas  from  which  the  National  Guard  Is 
required  to  withdraw  should  the  Department 
of  Defenses  present  plans  to  reallne  the 
Fleserve  components  of  the  Army  be  carried 
out. 

We  are  hereby  registering  with  you  our  op- 
position to  this  programed  move  to  reduce 
the  remaining  divisions  to  60  percent 
strength  and  deactivate  10  percent  of  all 
company  or  battery  sized  National  Guard 
units  In  Texas.  This  opposlUon  Is  being 
voiced  due  to  the  fact  we  would  lose  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  with  a  strength  of  74,  1 
full-time  employee  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  S6,490  and  total  local  expenditures  of 
$62,160  In  addition  to  an  armory  valued  at 
•  16,514  and  a  proposed  construction  of 
$98,000. 

Thanking   you   for   your    consideration   of 
this  matter,  I  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

Obovex  C    Haxkisoh, 

Mayor. 


Crrr  or  Temple, 
Temple.  Tex.,  April  27,  1962. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yabborouch. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Taxbokough:  As  mayor  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  dty  of  Temple,  Tex.,  I  have 
viewed  with  great  alarm  the  plan  outlined 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  reduce 
certain  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
within  this  and  other  States.  Naturally.  I 
am  primarily  Interested  in  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  city  of  Temple,  Tex. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  facts  I  would  like 
to  point  out  for  your  consideration. 

1.  For  many  years  the  citizens  of  this 
State  and  this  oonununlty  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  organize,  train,  and  maintain  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  ready  for  duty  any  time 
and  any  place  when  called  upwn. 

2  I  need  not  call  yoxir  attenUon  to  the 
record  oS  the  S6th  Infantry  Division  during 
World  War  n.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
would  have  happened  to  these  United  SUtes 
had  it  not  been  for  the  18  National  Guard 
divisions  caned  to  duty  during  1940  and 
1941. 

3.  The  record  being  made  at  Fort  Polk.  La., 
by  our  49th  Armored  Division  Is  a  record 
that  will  alwa3rs  live  In  the  hearts  of  my 
fellow  Texans. 

4.  During  and  after  Hurricane  Carla,  our 
city  housed,  fed,  hospitalized,  and  clothed 
hundreds  of  refugees  from  south  Texas.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  facilities  and  personnel 
of  our  local  National  Guard  unit,  this  would 
have  been  an  Impoeslble  task. 

5.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  DOD  about 
having  six  prior  divisions  with  80  percent 
strength  but  I  sincerely  feel  that  these  divi- 
sions should  not  be  reduced  In  strength  at 
the  expense  of  our  units  which  we  have 
spent  years  in  building. 

8.  In  view  of  the  present  situation.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  reducing  any  trained  units 
at  this  time  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
our  national  defense  effort. 

For  these  reasons  I  beg  you  to  please  use 
your    Influence    in    defeating    any    proposal 


to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  iinlts  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

WnjORD  B.  Pitts, 
Mayor  pro  tempore. 


Resolution  bt  Cttt  or  Colkman,  Tex. 

Whereas  the  Texas  National  Guard  has  one 
of  Its  finer  units  stationed  In  the  city  of 
Coleman  and  the  county  of  Coleman  and 
State  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas  there  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted In  the  city  of  Coleman  a  National 
Guard  armory  which  serves  such  unit  and 
serves  the  public  in  this  area  to  great  bene- 
fit; and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Coleman,  Tex.,  has 
expended  some  $15,000  In  buying  and  fur- 
nishing, free  of  cost  to  the  Texas  National 
Guard  a  lot  upon  which  to  build  said  ar- 
mory and  to  expend  moneys  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  utilities  to  said  armory;  and 

Whereas  a  proposed  reduction  will  cause 
the  loss  of  the  National  Guard  unit  and  the 
above  faclliUes  to  this  city  and  to  this  Na- 
tion :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Coleman.  Tex.,  That  this  city  and  this  coun- 
cil go  on  record  as  opposing  any  reduction  in 
the  Texas  National  Guard  and  In  particular 
opposing  any  removal  or  reduction  in  size  of 
the  unit  of  said  Texas  National  Guard  lo- 
cated in  Coleman,  Tex.,  and  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  proper  authorities  not  per- 
mit such  reduction  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  State  of  Texas  and  Congressman  O.  C. 
Fisher. 

Foster  Miller. 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

NoRRis  Sneed. 

City  Secretary. 


Bexar  County  National  Bank 

or  San  Antonio. 
'  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April  25,  1962. 

Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senator.  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Me.  Tabboeouch:  The  present  effort 
being  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
publicized  in  news  media  to  again  attempt 
the  massive  reduction  of  the  troop  strength 
and  unit  locations  of  the  Reeerve  Forces  Is 
disturbing  to  many  of  us  who  for  many  years 
have  recognized  the  need  for  an  adequate 
military  force  comprised  of  the  civilian  com- 
ponents. 

Dxirlng  my  active  senice  with  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  of  approximately  33 
years  I  learned  and  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
of  the  Important  part  the  civilian  compo- 
nents played  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  as  well 
as  in  the  Korean  war.  During  World  War  II, 
particularly  when  it  was  so  vitally  necessary 
to  exi}and  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country 
rapidly,  the  Army,  partlculEU-ly  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  the  National  Guard  was  able  to 
furnish  the  cadres  of  officers  and  key  en- 
listed personnel  for  the  organization  of  many 
new  divisions  which  became  combat  efHoient 
in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  as  a  result. 

I  believe  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  savings 
to  the  taxpayers  of  having  a  large  part  of 
our  military  forces  comprised  of  the  civilian 
components.  While  it  is  recognized  that  we 
must  have  adequate  permanent  military 
forces,  the  training  of  personnel  In  the  civil- 
ian components  is  also  vitally  necessary. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  any  future  wars  with 
the  potential  threat  of  this  Nation  being 
Invaded  by  one  means  or  another,  suffering 
severe  casualties  and  destruction,  and  with 
the  potential  of  chaos  existing  among  the 
civilian  population.  It  Is  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  maintain  a  large  civilian  component 
force,  since  one  of  the  major  missions  of 
this  military  force  may  be  to  also  defend  our 
principal  industrial  areas  which  would  be 
prime  enemy  targets. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  exert  the 
maximum  effort  possible  in  preventing  fur- 
ther reduction  of  our  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  B.  Cbowtrxk, 
Brigadier  General, 

AUS  (Retired). 

Cm  or  Houston,  Tex.. 

ApHl  23,  1962. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tarbobouch, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Senator:  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Defense  Department  plans  to  cut  off 
several  divisions  of  our  Reserves  here  in 
Texas. 

This  would  be  detrimental  to  our  economy 
as  well  as  our  defense.  I  urge  that  you  pro- 
test this  cut. 

Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Jones, 

Councilman. 


Resolution  bt  Crrr  Commission  or 
Bbownsvtlle,   Tex. 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  City  Commission  of  the  City  of  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
plans  to  reallne  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Army  and  such  action  will  result  In  the 
loss  of  National  Guard  units  by  22  of  the 
cities  of  Texas  during  the  coming  fiscal  year; 
and 

Whereas  the  Texas  National  Guard  has 
fought  with  great  distinction  In  every  war 
in  which  this  Nation  has  participated  since 
the  year  1836,  In  addition  to  ser\-ing  in  a 
most  commendable  manner  during  the  emer- 
gencies which  have  confronted  this  country 
from  year  to  year;  and 

Whereas  the  City  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  the  resldenU  of 
this  community  are  very  proud  of  their  local 
National  Guard  unit,  and  it  Is  a  weU-known 
fact  that  a  National  Guardsman  costs  only 
one-sixth  as  much  to  maintain  as  does  a 
regular  soldier,  thus  stretching  our  defense 
dollars  sixfold;  and 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  our  local  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  wUl  result  In  a  heavy  fi- 
nancial loss  to  this  community  and  will  also 
endanger  the  lives  and  property  of  this  re- 
gion of  Texas  because  of  its  geographical 
location:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  CUjf  Commission  of  Uve 
City  of  Brownsville,  Tex.: 

Section  1.  That  this  commission  go  on 
record  as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Army,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  National 
Guard  units  by  tbe  cities  of  the  Stete  of 
Texas  because  the  National  Guard  Is  one  of 
the  strongest  factors  having  to  do  with  the 
defense  of  our  country  and  the  saf^uarding 
of  the  lives,  property,  and  welfare  of  the 
residents  of  our  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  city  secretary  be,  and  he 
Is  hereby,  instructed  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  cerUfied  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Ralph  W.  Yasbobough.  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, the  Honorable  John  Towxa,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, and  the  Honorable  Joe  M.  Kilgoee, 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District,  with  the  request  that  they 
do  everything  within  their  power  to  ensure 
that  the  cities  of  the  State  of  Texas  do  not 
lose  their  National  Guard  units  under  the 
proposed  plan  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  reallne  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Army. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  City  Com- 
mission of  the  City  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  at 
a  regular  meeting  thereof  held  on  April  26, 
1962. 

H.  E.  (Gene)  McNair. 

Mayor. 
Attest : 

J.  W.  Sloss, 
City  Secretary. 
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RnoLunoN  bt  Cttt  Commission  or  Bonham. 
Tn. 

At  •  tpecUl  meeting  of  the  City  CommU- 
■lon  of  til*  City  of  Bcnluun  held  at  the 
rflgiilAr  meetlJig  place  of  said  city  on  the 
Mth  day  of  April  1943,  a  majority  of  the 
membera  of  aald  commlaalon  being  present, 
the  following  resolution  was  moved,  second- 
ed, and  unanlmoiialy  passed: 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Bonham  has  been 
advised  that  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  number  of  National 
Ouard    units   In    the    State    of    Texas;    and 

"Whereas  the  National  Guard  unit  at  Bon- 
ham, Tex.,  Is  a  member  of  the  49th  Di- 
vision, Is  now  serving  with  distinction  at 
Camp  Polk,  La.,  has  a  present  unit  strength 
of  62  members,  has  during  the  past  few 
yean  increased  in  size  and  efficiency:  and 

"Whereas  moneys  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  U5.  Government  for  the  erection  of 
a  National  Ouard  armory  headquarters 
building  at  Bonham.  Tex  .  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Texas  National  Ouard  Armory 
Board  the  city  of  Bonham  has  expended  In 
excess  of  911.000  of  Its  moneys  to  condemn 
and  acquire  approximately  8  acres  of  land 
as  a  site  for  such  proposed  armory  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Texas  National  Ouard  Armory 
Board  has  conveyed  said  land  to  such  ar- 
mory board:  and 

"Whereas  the  elimination  of  the  Bonham 
unit  of  the  40th  Division  or  reduction  In 
the  size  of  such  unit  will  cause  an  Irrepara- 
ble economic  loss  to  the  jlty  and  to  the 
community:  Belt 

'Resolved.  That  the  City  Commission  of 
the  City  of  Bonham  express  to  Its  elected 
Representatives  the  opposition  of  said  city 
and  community  to  any  reduction  In  the  size 
or  operation  of  the  National  Guard  unit 
now  stationed  at  Bonham,  Pannln  Cnnnty, 
Tex  " 

Attest: 

|SXAL|  RtTH  JoKrs. 

C\ty  C'.i-rti 


Resolution  bt  Commissioness'  Cocrt  or 
Fannin  Countt.   Tex 

Whereas  It  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
by  the  adjutant  generals  department  of 
the  State  of  Texas  that  Texas  ml^ht  lose  10 
percent  of  Its  company-sized  National  Guard 
units  under  the  proposed  Department  of  De- 
fense plans  to  "recillne"  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Army  unless  Congress  can 
prevent  this  reduction;   and 

Whereas  32  Texas  cities  might  lose  their 
National  Guard  units  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year;   and 

Whereas  It  has  also  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention about  the  members  of  our  local  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  In  Fannin  County  and 
especially  the  tlM.OOO  which  has  been  pro- 
posed for  a  new  frmory  in  Bonham.  Fannin 
County.  Tex     Therefore 

We.  the  members  of  the  Fannin  County 
Commissioners"  Court,  meeting  in  special 
session  In  the  courthou.se  in  Bonham, 
Tex .  on  this  30th  day  of  April  1962.  do 
hereby  go  on  record  as  urging  the  Honorable 
Rat  Robxkts.  our  Congressman  for  the 
Fourth  District  of  Texas,  and  the  Honorable 
Ralph  Yaxbobough,  US  Senator,  and  the 
Honorable  John  Towex,  U  3  Senator  from 
Texas,  to  do  everything  In  their  power  to 
prevent  any  reduction  which  might  harm 
our  National  Ouard  unlU  In  Texas 
Choicx  Moo«e. 

County   Judge 
RoBEBT     Bellows, 
ComjnUaxoner ,   Precinct   I 

John  Kent. 
Commissioner,  precinct  2 

John  Avebt. 
Commissioner,  precinct    3. 

Jim   Wise. 
Commissioner,  Precinct  4. 


CiTT  or  El  Campo. 
El  Campo.  Tex..  April  27.  1992 
Hon   Ralph  Takbobougb. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Dkab  Bknatob  Yabbobouch  :  As  mayor  of 
the  city  of  El  Campo  I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  the  recent  move  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

I  would  certainly  be  In  favor  of  any  addi- 
tional economy  In  the  operation  of  any  phase 
of  the  Federal  Government  but  many  times 
efllclencj  as  well  as  economy  must  be  con- 
sidered . 

The  city  of  El  Campo  Is  greatly  Indebted 
to  our  National  Ouard  for  the  help  and  as- 
sistance offered  during  the  Hurricane  Carla 
last  yeai  Even  during  this  natural  emerg- 
ency mjre  guardsmen  could  have  been 
utilized. 

In   th«    best   Interests  of  this  community. 
I   ask   yc  ur   help   by  opposing   this  proposed 
streamll.ilng  of  our  Natlunal   Guard   by  the 
Departnrent  of  Defense. 
V<-ry  truly  yours, 

F    O    PrABnRESCHEB. 

Afiiyor 
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;oN  Passed  bt  City  Commission 
Cisco,  Tex  .   on    Apsil   28,    1962 

special  called  meeting  of  the  City 
ilon  of  the  city  of  Cisco,  a  majority 
•mml.ssluiiers  being  present,  the  fol- 
esolutlon  was  Introduced,  seconded, 
>ted  by  unanimous  vote 
eaa    the    city    of    Cisco    has    for    the 

ral  years  enjoyed   having  a  unit  of 
Armored    Division    located    In    the 

Isco,   using  an   arm  )ry   immediately 

the  city,   and 
"a.s  the  location  of  said  battery  and 
y   has  given   many  cif    the   local   boys 
-tunlty    ti)    fulfill    their   military   re- 
its   while    living  at   home,    and 
?as    the    existence    of    an    organized 

serve  unit  has  been  of  tremendous 
nd  played  a  big  p.irt  in  the  planning 
ty  of  Cisco  with  respecc  t<T  tires  and 
il.saster     nnd 

eaa  the  city  of  Cisco  has   been  ad- 
re  Is  a  possibility  that,  the  Depart- 
Defense    may    plan    to    reallne    the 

components  of  the  Army  which 
suit   In   the  city  of  Cisco  losing  Its 

Guard  unit     Now.  therefore,  be  It 
•ed     That    the   city   of   Cisco    go   on 
jpoelng  such  reallnement,  and  that 

this  resolution  t)e  furnish  xl  to  the 
irable  Senators  from  the  State  of 
id  to  the  honorable  Congressman 
s   district,    and    to   other   Interested 

this  the  26th  day  of  April  1962 

John   Webs    Mayor 

Hal  Lavebt 

City  Secretary 


The   State  or  Texas. 
House  or  Repbesentatives. 

Austin.  Tex    April  10.  1962 
Hon     Ralph   W    Yabbobouch. 
U  S  Semite.  Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mm  Yabbobouch  I.  and  the  people  of 
this  arej.,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  plan 
announced  for  the  reallnement  of  the  Army 
Reserve  I*V>rces,  which  was  announced  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  on  April  5 

We  trust  that  you  will  use  all  your  in- 
fluence to  have  this  plan  abandoned  The 
g\iard  Is  needed  In  Texas  and  all  the  other 
States  II.  cases  of  emergency  at  the  local 
level  as  veil  as  In  time  of  war 

You  ki.ow  that  It  costs  about  one-sixth  as 
much  tc  maintain  a  soldier  In  the  guard 
as  It  doei  In  the  Regular  Army  This  Is  real 
economy 

With  k  Indest   personal   regards,   I  am. 
Sincerely 

OXO«OK  H    RiCHAROfl. 


USE  OP  DIVERTED  WHEAT  AND 
FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11413. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
bill  (H.R.  11413),  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961  to  permit  the  plant- 
ing of  additional  nonsurplus  crops  on 
diverted  acreage,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senators  from 
North  Dakota  [  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick]  have  some  comments  to  make  on 
the  bill,  which  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  and  the  majority. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  similar  bill  was  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  by  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota,  the  two  Senators 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case  and  Mr. 
MuNOT  I ,  the  two  Senators  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Metcalf],  and 
the  two  Senators  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr  McCahthyI.  Be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
I  Mr.  Ellender  I  to  ask  that  the  House 
bill  be  considered  by  the  Senate  today. 
Tliere  is  a  shortage  of  the  crops  covered 
by  thi.s  bill  at  the  present  time,  and  time 
i.s  of  the  essence,  because  the  crop  seeding 
soa^on  us  about  half  over  now. 

House  bill  11413  provides  two  things. 

First,  it  adds  nonprice  supported  an- 
nual field  crops  and  flax  to  the  list  of 
commodities  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  permit  to  be  produced 
on  diverted  acres  under  the  1962  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs. 

Second,  it  permits  the  Secretary  to 
make  payments  on  diverted  acres  planted 
to  the  permitted  crops  at  up  to  half  the 
rate  payable  on  diverted  acres  devoted 
to  conservation. 

Participation  in  the  1902  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs  is  required  as  a 
condition  of  price  support  for  the  com- 
modities covered  by  those  programs. 
Participants  receive  payments  for  divert- 
ing land  from  wheat  and  feed  grains  to 
conserving  uses.  In  lieu  of  receiving  pay- 
ments, they  may  at  present,  with  the 
Secretary's  approval,  produce  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  or  castor 
beans  on  the  diverted  acres.  The  bill 
extends  the  list  of  commodities  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit  to  be  produced  to  in- 
clude nonprice  supported  annual  field 
crops  and  flax  Their  production  on  di- 
verted acres  could  be  permitted  only  if 
they  would  not  then  be  In  surplus.  Their 
production  therefore  cannot  harm  the 
program,  but  will  give  producers  greater 
freedom  in  using  their  land,  provide  for 
the  production  of  needed  crops,  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  program. 

In  order  to  encourage  producers  to  di- 
vert to  nonsurplus  crops,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  pay  up  to  half 
of  the  payment  rate  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable if  the  land  were  diverted  to  con- 
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servation.  The  Secretary  is  not  required 
to  make  any  payment,  and  would  do  so 
only  if  he  determined  that  to  do  so  was 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  program.  The 
payment  rate.  If  any.  would  have  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  crop  produced. 

Production  on  the  diverted  acres  would 
not  be  eligible  for  price  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
planation of  the  purpose  of  the  House 
bill,  as  included  in  the  report,  inserted  in 
the  RxcoKD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoid,  as  follows: 
FOTtrosi 

The  purpoce  of  this  bUl  is  (1)  to  permit 
farmers  greater  llexlbUlty  In  using  acreage 
diverted  from  wheat  and  feed  grains  under 
the  1982  programs  for  these  crops;  (2)  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  Government  ol  the 
1962  wheat  aiid  feed  grain  program;  and  (3) 
to  encourage  the  production  of  crops  not  In 
surplus. 

HXSTOJIT    or    THX    ktt  f . 

In  enacUng  the  1862  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs.  It  was  recognlied  that  it  would  be 
good  farming  practice,  sound  economics,  and 
a  saving  in  cdst,  to  permit  acreage  diverted 
from  wheat  ard  feed  grains  to  be  used  for  the 
production  of  a  limited  number  of  nonsur- 
plus crops,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Instead  of  t>elng  devoted  to  con- 
servation usee  and  eligible  for  full  payment 
therefor.  Accordingly,  a  limited  number  of 
crops  (castor  beans,  guar,  safflower.  sun- 
flower, and  setame)  were  placed  in  this  cate- 
gory In  the  enactment  of  both  the  feed  grain 
and  the  wheat  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  1962  cn>pe. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the   Agricultural 
Act   of    1961    (providing  for   the    1962   wheat 
and    feed    grain    programs)    there    has   been 
extensive  consideration  of  this  use  of  retired 
acres,   particularly    In    connection    with    the 
1962  farm  bill,  and  a  refined  and  improved 
provision    with    respect   to    the    planting    of 
nonsurplus  crops  on  such  retired  acreage  has 
been   adopted   by   the  committee  for   inclu- 
sion In  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
of   H.R.    11222.     The   nature    of    the    refine- 
ments Is  to  ( 1 )  extend  the  crops  which  may 
be  grown  on  diverted  acreage,  subject  to  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary  that  the  cropM  are 
not  In   surplus   and   that   their  planting  on 
the  diverted  acreage  would  not  create  a  sut- 
phis,    and    (2)    to   provide   partial   payment, 
not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the  rate  which 
the  farmer  woiUd  have  received  for  devoting 
the    land    to   ciinaervation   uses,   when   such 
crops  are  planned.     The  rate  of  payment  Is 
to  be  set  by  Uie  Secretary  In  consideration 
of  the  Income  which  the  farmer  might  ex- 
pect   to   recelvff   from    the    alternative   crop. 
It  might  be  at  any  rate  from  0  to  50  percent 
of  the  payment  for  retiring  the  acreage. 

During  these  considerations,  the  commit- 
tee had  referred  to  It  two  bills  making  some 
amendment  to  these  provisions  In  the  1962 
wheat  and  feetl  grains  programs.  The  bills 
were  H.R  9886  by  Mr.  Reifel  and  H.R.  10330 
by  Mr  Ptjbcxll.  The  former  would  have 
added  flax  to  t.ie  list  of  crops  which  might 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  for  produc- 
tion on  diverted  acreage  and  the  latter  would 
have  provided  for  partial  payment  for 
diverted  acreage  on  which  such  crops  are  pro- 
diucd  After  considering  these  bills  and  the 
provisions  which  have  been  adopted  for  In- 
clusion In  the  1902  farm  bUl.  the  committee 
h:«  consolidated  the  two  bUls  and  the  pro- 
visions which  It  has  already  adopted  with 
respect  to  pending  leglslaUon  and  ordered 
the  IntroducUon  of  a  clean  bill,  which  Is 
reported  herewith. 


COST 

The  pending  WU  wlU  reduce  the  cost  of 
tb»  19«a  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs, 
■tnce  payments  on  acreage  devoted  to  alter- 
native nonaurplxu  crops  under  the  provtstons 
of  thta  bin  will  be  paid  for  at  leM  than  half 
the  rate  for  which  they  are  otherwise  eligible 
and  since  any  crops  which  may  be  grown  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  bUl  wUl  not 
be  eligible  for  price  support. 

DEPA«TMENTAL  APPROVAL 

The  committee  has  not  requested  a  sep- 
arate report  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  this  bill  because  the  Department 
has  approved  similar  provisions  which  have 
been  included  In  pending  farm  legislation 
and  representatives  of  the  Department  have 
worited  actively  with  the  committee  in  de- 
veloping the  language  of  these  provisions. 

CHANGES   IK  EXISTIMG   LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
Introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing 
law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  In 
blaclE  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In 
italic,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  Is 
proposed  is  shown  In  roman) : 

"AGBICtTLTUEAL    ACT    OT    1961 
•  •  •  •  • 


"6xc.  124.  (a)  If  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat,  produc- 
ers on  any  farm,  except  a  farm  on  which  a 
new  farm  wheat  allotment  is  establiahed  for 
the  1962  crop,  in  the  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
determined  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  here- 
inafter prescribed: 

"(1)  Such  producers  shall  divert  from  the 
production  of  wheat  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  either  (i)  10  per  centum  of  the 
highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on 
the  farm  for  harvest  in  any  of  the  years 
1959.  1960.  or  1961 :  Provided.  That  such  acre- 
age in  each  of  such  years  did  not  exceed 
15  acres,  or  (11)  10  per  centum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  In  effect  except  for  the  re- 
duction thereof  as  provided  in  section 
334(c)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

"(2)   In  1962.  such  diverted  acreage  shall 
be   devoted   to   conservation   uses   including 
summer  fallow,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and   such   measures   shall   toe  taken   as  the 
Secretary    may    deem    appropriate    to    keep 
such    diverted    acreage    free    from    insects, 
weeds,   and   rodents:    Provided,   CThat   such 
diverted   acreage  may  be  devoted  to   castor 
beans,  guar,  safflower,  sunflower,  or  seasame, 
if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
condition   that   no  payment  shall   be  made 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  commodity.l     That  the  Secretary 
may  permit  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  de- 
voted  to  the  production   of  guar,   seasame, 
saffloicer,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  other  an- 
nual field  crops  for  ichich   price  support  is 
not    made    available,    and   flax,    when    such 
crops  are  not  in  surplus  supply  and  will  not 
be  in  surplus  supply  if  permitted  to  be  grown 
on  the  diverted  acreage,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  (<)  of  this  section. 
"(8)   The  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  in  1962  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses, 
including  sximmer  fallow  and  Idle  land,  but 
excluding  the  acreage  diverted  as  provided 
above  and  acreage  diverted  under  the  spe- 
cial 1962  program  for  feed  grains,  ahaU  not 
be  lees  than  the  total  average  acreage  of 
cropland  devoted  to  soil-conserving  usee  In- 
cluding summer  fallow  and  idle  land  on  the 
farm  in  1959  and  1960.     Certification  by  the 
producer  with  respect  to  such  acreage  may 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  compliance  with 
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the  foregoing  provlston.  Tbe  total  average 
acreage  devoted  to  soU-oonserving  uses  in- 
cluding stmamer  fallow  and  Idle  land  in 
1959  and  1960  shall  be  subject  to  adjuatment 
to  the  extent  the  S«avtary  <leteniilncs  ap- 
propriate for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
or  other  factory  affecting  production,  es- 
tabUahed  crop-rotation  practices  on  the 
farm,  changes  In  ttie  constitution  of  the 
farm,  participation  In  other  FMeral  farm 
programs,  or  to  give  effect  to  the  provlaiona 
of  law  relaung  to  releaae  and  reapporUon- 
ment  or  preservation  of  hiatory. 

"(4)  If  the  dlvenkn  of  acreage  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provlatona  of  (i)  (i)  of  this 
subsection  (a) .  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  In  1962 
shall  not  exceed  00  per  centum  of  the  highest 
actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  in  any  of  the  yean  1969.  I960 
or  1961;  and  if  tbe  diversion  of  acreage  is 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (1)  (ii) 
of  this  subsection  (a),  the  farm  shall  be  In 
compliance  with  tbe  1963  farm  wheat  acre- 
age allotment. 

"(b)(1)    Upon  oompUance  with  the  con- 
diUons   prescribed    In    subaection    (a)    pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments which  shall  be  made  by  Cocnmodlty 
Credit  Corporation  In  cash  or  wheat  equal 
to  46  per  centum  of  the  value,  at  the  basic 
cotmty  Buppcxt  rate  per  bushel   for  No.    l 
wheat  of  the   1961   crop  few  the  county   In 
which  the  farm  is  considered  as  being  lo- 
cated for  the  administration  of  farm  market- 
ing quotas  for  wheat  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  payment  rates  for  the  1962  special  wheat 
program  are  established,  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  between  the  national  support  rates 
fca-  the  1961  and  1962  crc^M,  of  the  number 
of  bushels  equal  to  the  adjusted  yield  per 
acre  of  wheat  for  the  farm,   multiplied   by 
the   nimil>er   of  diverted    acres   other   than 
acres  devoted  to  castor  beans,  gxiar,  safflower, 
Eor  sesame.l  sesame,  other  annttal  field  crops 
for  which  price  rttpport  ia  not  made  avail- 
able,  or   flax,   payment  for  which   shall   be 
computed  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
(4)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  yields  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crop  years  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  pro- 
duction, and  to  give  due  consideration  to 
tUlable  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type 
of  soil,  sou  and  water  conservation  measwes. 
and  topography.  To  the  extent  that  a  pro- 
ducer proves  the  actual  yields  for  the  farm 
for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  years,  such  yields 
shall  be  used  in  making  determinations. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  payments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  The  medium  of  payment  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  If  pay- 
ments are  made  in  wheat,  the  value  of  the 
pajmients  in  cash  shall  be  converted  to  wheat 
at  the  market  price  of  wheat  as  determined 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Wheat 
received  as  payment-ln-kind  may  be  mar- 
keted without  penalty  but  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  price  support. 

"(4)  Payment  vith  respect  to  diverted 
acreage  devoted  to  castor  beans,  guar,  saf- 
flower, sunflower,  sesame,  other  annual 
field  crops  for  which  price  support  is  not 
made  available,  or  flax,  in  accordance  with 
the  proviso  of  aubseetion  (a)  (2)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acre- 
age for  the  production  of  such  crops:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  no  event  shall  the  payment 
exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  would  other- 
wise be  applfcable  if  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses  and  no  price 
support  ahaa  be  made  avaHabJe  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  crop  on  such  diverted 
acreage. 
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"Son.    COMaSBTAnoH    amb    Domjmtxc    Aixot- 
acnrr  Act 

•  •  •  •  • 

••awe.  16  •   •   • 

"(d)   NotwlthJt>ndtng  any  other  provision 
of  l«w— 

"  ( 1 )    The    Secretary    ahall    formulate    and 
carry  out  a  >peclal  agrlcultiiral  conservation 
program  for   1903.  without  regard  to  provl- 
■tona    which    would    be    applicable    to    the 
reinilar    agricultural    conservation    program, 
under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines,  conser- 
vation payments  In  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall 
be   made    to   producers    who   divert    acreage 
from  the  production  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums,  and   barley,   respectively,   to  an   ap- 
proved conservation   use   and   l.icreaae   their 
average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959 
and  1000  to  designated  soil  conserving  crop>8 
or   practices   Including   summer    fallow    and 
Idle  land  by  an  equal  amount:     IProvided. 
H-otpever.  That  any  producer  may  elect  In  lieu 
of   such    payment    to   devote    such    diverted 
acreage  to  castor  beans,  guar,  safflower.  sun- 
flower, or  sesame.  If  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary!    Provided.   Th.at   the   Secretary   may 
permit  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sename.  nafjlower. 
run/tower,   castor   beans,   other  annual   field 
crops  for   which   price  support  is   not   made 
available,  arid  flax,  when  such  crops  are  not 
m   surplus   supply   and    u-ill   not    be    «ri   sur- 
plus   supply    if    permitted    to    be    grown    on 
the  diverted  acreage,  subject   to   the  condi- 
tion that  payment  with  respect   to  diverted 
acreage  devoted   to   any  such   crop   shall   be 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair   and    reasonable    taking   into  considera- 
tion  the   use  of  such   acreage    for    the    pro- 
duction of  such  crops  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable  if  luch  acreage 
were   devoted    to  conservation    uses   and    no 
price    support    shall    be    made    available    for 
the   production   of   any    such    crop    on    luch 
diverted  acreage 

"In  order  to   be   eligible   for  a  payment,  a 
producer  i  other  than  a  producer  of  maltai>? 
barley   as  described   In  section    105(C)(4)    of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of    1949)    who   partici- 
pates   In    the    special    ftgrlcultural    conserva- 
Uon    program    of    19«2    for    corn    and    griUti 
sorghums    must    not    knowingly    dev>)te    an 
acreage  on  the  farm  In  excesn  of  the  average 
acreage    devoted    on    the    farm    to    barley    In 
1959  and   19«0,  and  a  producer  who  partic:- 
pates   In    the   special    agricultural    conserva- 
tion  program   for   1962  for   barley   must   not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
corn   and   grain   sorghums    m    excess   of   the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  In  1959  and  1960      Such 
special     agricultural     conservation     program 
shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate 
to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  In- 
sects, weeds,  and  rodents      The  acreage  eligi- 
ble for  payments  In  cash  or  in  an  equivalent 
amount    in    kind    under    such    conservatWm 
program  shall  be  an  acreage  equivalent  to  20 
per   centum   of    the   average   acreage   on    the 
farm  planted  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums,  or 
barley,  In  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  up 
to  twenty  acres,  whichever  is  greater      Such 
payments   In    cash    or    In    kind    at    the    basic 
county  support  rate  for  the  1961  crop  m  effect 
at  the  time  payment  rates  for  the  special  feed 
grain   program  for  1962  are  established,  ad- 
justed to  reflect  any  changes  between  the  na- 
tional  support  rates   for   the    1961    and    1962 
crops   may   be   made  on   an   amount  of    the 
commodity  not  In  excess  of  60  per  centum  of 
the    normal    production    of    the    acreage   di- 
verted   from    the    commodity    on    the    farm 
based  on  Its  adjusted  average  yield  per  acre 
for    the    1959    and    1960    crop    acreage       Pay- 
ments   In    kind   only   may    be    made    by    the 
Secretary  for  the  diversion  of  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 20  per  centum  of  the  avprage  acreage 


on    the    farm    planted    to    corn    and    grain 
sorghums,  or  b«rley.  In  the  crop  years   1069 
and  1940.     Payments  In  kind  on  such  addi- 
tional   acreage   may    be    made    at    the    basic 
county   support   rate    for   the    1961    crop    In 
effect   at    the    time   payments   rates   for    the 
special  feed  grain  program  for  1962  are  estab- 
lished, adjusted  to  reflect  any   changes   be- 
tween   the    national   support    rates    for    the 
1961   aiid   1963  crops  on  an  amount  of  corn 
and  gr:iln  sorghums,  or  barley,  not  In  excess 
of  60  f-er  centum  of  the  normal  production 
of  the  .\creage  diverted  from  the  commodity 
on  the   farm  based  on  Its   adjusted   average 
yield  p«r  acre  for  the  1989  and  1960  crop  acre- 
age     The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments   n  acreage  and  yields  for  the  1959  and 
lOCO  crop   years  as  he  deterr.lnes   necessary 
to  corn  ct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  pro- 
d'lrtlor    and  to  give  due  consideration  to  till- 
able ,u--eHge.  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of 
soil,    soil    and    water  conservation    measures. 
and  toiH>graphy      To  the  extent   that  a  pro- 
ducer proves  the  actual  acreages  and  yields 
for  the  farm  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  years, 
su'  h    acreage's   and    yields    shall    be    used    In 
making  determinations      The  Secretary  may 
make   rot   to  exceed   50   per  centum   of   any 
p.iyiner  ts  ti>  producers  In  af.vance  of  deter- 
mir.aiK.n  of  performance 

■  I  2 )  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  np- 
pr^pri.-f.cd  such  amounts  as  may  he  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
section  16(d(  Obligations  may  be  Incurred 
m  advii.ce  of  appropriations  therefor  and 
the  Comni"di»y  Credit  Corporation  Is  au- 
th'<nzeil  to  advance  from  Its  capital  funds 
such  sums  ■\a  m.iy  be  necessary  to  pay  ad- 
mlnl.str=\tlve  expenses  In  connection  with 
such  program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3(1  196'J.  .md  Ui  pay  such  costs  as  may 
be  incTiTed  In  carrying  out  section  133  of  the 
Agrlculural   Act  of    1961 

■'3)  nie  8'crelary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  sutsectlon  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fa  r  and  equitable  basis  and  In  keeping 
with   existing  contract."!  " 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota  yield? 
Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr  BURDICK  I.s  it  not  true  that 
theso  [.  rovisions  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion are  identical  with  the  farm  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  P\resti-y  in  this  regard  and  apply- 
ing to  the  1963  crop? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
IS  corr:>ct.  The  omnibus  farm  bill  now 
pondini'  has  some  of  the  same  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  BURDICK  In  other  words  the 
provisi  ms  of  the  1963  farm  bill  are  ap- 
plied tj  the  1962  crop,  are  they  not 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  A 
numbe-  of  the  provisions  are  not  quite 
the  same,  but  they  would  accomplish  the 
same  purpose 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  cori»ect  For 
example,  a  crop  such  as  flax  could  be 
£?rown  in  1962  on  diverted  acres  largely 
because  flax  ts  not  in  surplus. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  That 
is  correct.  Flax  is  in  short  supply  and 
can  bt!  produced  in  an  area  which 
sustained  a  severe  drought  last  year  and 
is  quite  dry  this  year. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  apply  to  a  crop  that  1«  not 
in  surplus:  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  corrjfct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  favorable  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  bill. 


Mr.    CASE    Of    South    DakoU.      Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    As  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  said,  the  proposed  legislation 
will  accomplish  what  was  proposed  in  a 
bill  which  the  Senators  from  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota  had  Introduced 
earlier.     The  principle  adopted  is  con- 
tained  in   the  general  bill  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  except  that  that  bill  if  passed 
would  not  be  applicable  until  the  1963 
crop  season.    The  bill  now  being  consid- 
ered would  make  it  possible  In  the  cur- 
rent season,  1962.  for  those  who  divert 
acres  from  wheat  or  feed  grain,  to  plant 
crops  not   in  surplus,  on  some  of  the 
diverted  acres.     The  bill  is  particularly 
helpful  for  flax,  since  some  nonsurplus 
crops  may  be  planted  under  the  pres- 
ent   law,    notably    guar,    safflower,    and 
sesame.    The  bill  as  amended,  also  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his 
discretion   to   make   some   payment  for 
the  diverted  acres  thus  planted  but  the 
payment    which    the    Secretary    might 
make  could  not  be  more  than  one-half 
the  entire  payment  to  the  farmer  for  his  . 
diverted  acres  if  they  were  not  cropped 
at  all.    In  this  way  it  will  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  acres  diverted 
from  surplus  crops  under  existing  con- 
tracts or  signups  for  the  1962  season. 

Thus  the  bill  accomplishes  both  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 
crops  not  in  surplus  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  reducing  the  cost  of  diverted 
acres  This  is  good  legislation;  it  Im- 
proves existing  law.  I  commend  the 
Senators  from  North  Dakota  for  their 
initiative  in  bringing  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  leadership. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  commend  the 
ciihgence  of  my  colleague  in  the  House, 
liepresentatlve  Ben  Reitil.  of  South 
Dakota,  for  having  Introduced  H.R. 
11413,  which  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  the  bill  now  before  us. 
I  urge  favorable  action  on  the  bill  at 
this  tune 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  ask  two 
questions.  Can  the  Senator  say,  and  Is 
it  reasonable  for  us  to  contemplate, 
whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  any 
added  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  ulti- 
mate products  which  are  dealt  with  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No;  I 
think  the  effect  would  be  directly  the  op- 
posite. The  bill  applies  only  to  crops 
which  are  in  short  supply.  A  more 
abundant  supply  will  be  provided  and 
when  supplies  are  ample  cash  prices 
usually  are  lower. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  Is  laud- 
able; I  appreciate  the  Senator's  answer 
to  that  question. 

Second,  does  the  Senator  see  anything 
which  would  represent  a  precedent  in  the 
action  which  we  might  be  taking  In  this 
bill  as  compared  with  the  farm  bill  which 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  Commit - 
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tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry?  In 
other  wonls,  are  we  proposing  to  adopt 
a  part  of  \i\e  farm  bill  In  terms  of  prin- 
ciple or  in  fact? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No; 
this  provision  Is  similar  to  one  which  re- 
lated to  durum  wheat  for  4  separate 
years.  Because  durum  wheat  was  In 
.-hort  supply,  It  was  permitted  additional 
acreage. 

The  omnibus  farm  bill  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Increase  acreage  allotment 
of  any  wheat  which  is  in  short  supply. 
That  would  apply  to  the  type  of  wheat 
in  which  the  Senator  cf  New  York  is 
greatly  Interested,  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat.  A  provision  such  as  this  is  in  the 
new  farm  bill,  if  It  passes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  To  sup- 
plement what  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  said,  the  present  law  pro- 
vides, In  the  Soil  Conservation  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  section  16,  that  the  Sec- 
retary may,  with  respect  to  1962,  permit 
the  planting  of  diverted  acreage  to 
castor  beans,  guar,  safflower,  sunflower, 
or  sesame.  If  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. That  Is  In  the  present  law.  By 
this  bin  w(!  are  adding  flax  and  spelling 
out  the  details  a  little  more.  So  If  there 
Is  any  precedent,  it  Is  In  existing  law; 
we  are  not  creating  a  precedent  In  that 
respect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  express 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  having  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Pijrestry  and  to  express  thanks 
to  the  acting  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHREYl,  for  having  it  called  up  dur- 
ing the  coiu-se  of  the  debate  on  the  Im- 
portant m«!asure  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  a&sure  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota — I  am  sure  he  Is  aware  of  It — of 
the  personal  Interest  of  my  colleague 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf]  and  me  In 
this  propofal.  The  bill  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance t3  the  Dakotas  and  to  Mon- 
tana, especially  In  view  of  the  drought 
conditions  which  prevailed  last  year.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  foresight 
and  leadership. 

Mr.  YOirNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  it 
had  not  be<?n  for  the  Interest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  rest  of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
the  bill  would  not  have  been  called  up 
now.  I  am  sure  farmers  deeply  appreci- 
ate your  interest  and  help  as  well  as 
that  of  your  colleague  I  Mr.  Metcalf]. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11413)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  phbs7 

The  bill   (H.R.  11413)   was  passed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  again  in  order' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  in  order. 


AMENDMENT     OF     MILITARY     PAY 
ACT   OF    1958 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Congress  stop  pro- 
crastinating on  legislation  adjusting  the 
pay  schedule  of  retired  military  officers 
and  initiate  immediate  consideration  of 
bills  which  would  correct  the  inequity 
imposed  on  these  officers  by  the  Pay  Act 
of  1958. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imderstand  why  legis- 
lation has  not  already  been  enacted  to 
correct  a  situation  which  20-20  hind- 
sight quickly  told  us  should  not  have 
been  created  in  the  first  place.  From 
previous  attempts  to  remedy  the  in- 
equity, it  is  obvious  that  the  Senate  must 
take  the  initiative  at  this  time.  Unless 
it  does,  another  year  will  go  by  without 
any  actions  being  taken. 

One  of  our  primary  responsibilities 
during  these  dangerous  and  critical 
times  is  to  maintain  the  strongest  pos- 
sible defense  establishment,  not  only  in 
superiority  of  weapons,  but  also  In 
superiority  In  manpower.  Modern  mili- 
tary technology  dictates  the  absolute 
necessity  of  attracting  and  retaining  in 
uniform  the  finest  of  American  military 
manpower.  The  military  and  the  Con- 
gress have  always  recognized  the  need 
for  experienced  and  seasoned  leadership, 
and  particularly  the  value  of  induce- 
ments and  benefits  to  keep  our  armed 
forces  in  fighting  trim. 

In  1958,  Congress  enacted  legislation, 
based  in  part  on  recommendations  of 
the  Cordiner  Committee,  designed  to  in- 
crease the  attractiveness  of  a  service 
career  for  young  officers,  thereby  re- 
ducing a  rather  sharp  turnover  among 
promising  and  outstanding  junior  of- 
ficers who  were  abandoning  military 
service  for  civilian  pursuits.  The  basic 
pay  of  senior  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  was  increased 
subi?tantlally,  to  enhance  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  career  military  service. 
However,  in  its  application  to  retired 
personnel,  that  Act  departed  from  cus- 
tomary and  historic  procedures. 

For  more  than  a  century  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-422  In  1958, 
retired  pay  had  been  computed  on  the 
regular  pay  schedules  for  the  uniformed 
services.  At  the  time  of  any  general 
Increases  In  regular  pay  schedules  per- 
sons receiving  retired  pay  were  entitled 
to  recompute  their  retirement  pay  on 
the  basis  of  such  Increased  rate  sched- 
ules. 

Section  4  of  Public  Law  85-422 
amended  the  traditional  practice  of  ad- 
justing the  pay  of  persons  already  re- 


tired, by  providing.  In  general,  that  the 
pay  of  retirees  was  to  be  Increased  by 
a  flat  6  percent,  reflecting  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase,  rather  than  be  recomputed 
in  accordance  with  the  standard  formula 
previously  adhered  to. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  devia- 
tion from  traditional  retirement  pay 
procedures  probably  was  not  in  the  long- 
term  best  Interests  of  the  military.  In 
view  of  concern  expressed  from  many 
quarters,  Congress  rather  promptly  initi- 
ated action  on  corrective  legislation; 
but  thus  far  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

In  May  1960,  the  House  passed  H.R 
11318;  but  the  Senate  failed  to  act. 
Shortly  after  the  87th  Congress  con- 
vened in  January  1961,  two  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  numerous  bills 
introduced  in  the  House  would  have  re- 
stored the  historic  relationship  between 
pay  rates  of  active-duty  members  and 
those  of  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  two  bills  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  are 
S.  401,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  with  whom  I 
joined  as  cosponsor.  and  S.  626,  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson].  Both  bills,  although 
worded  slightly  differently,  would  ac- 
complish the  same  objective.  S.  626  is 
identical  with  H.R.  11318  of  the  86th 
Congress,  as  Is  HH.  4331,  which  I  am 
informed  is  the  administration's  bill  in 
the  House. 

There  seems  to  be  little  controversy, 
if  any  at  all,  over  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  11318  passed  the  House  unan- 
imously nearly  2  years  eigo,  and  the 
principle  has  been  supported  by  both 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  the 
Kennedy  administration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  budget  submissions  for  the  past  3 
fiscal  years  have  contained  contingency 
items  amounting  to  about  $30  million  for 
retired  pay  increases. 

In  commenting  on  S.  401  and  S.  626, 
the  Treasury  Department  said  on  March 
13,  1961,  that  it  had  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  On  March  28,  1961, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion. The  Etepartment  of  Defense  on 
March  6,  1961,  reaffirmed  the  previous, 
administration's  support,  but  stated  that' 
S.  626  was  preferred  to  S.  401,  from  a 
drafting  standpoint. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not 
Interposed  any  objection. 

It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  takes 
S.  401  or  S.  826.  because  of  the  over- 
riding necessity  to  enact  corrective  leg- 
islation in  this  field  this  year.  More 
than  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
receipt  of  supporting  comments  from 
the  major  departments  concerned;  and 
it  is  apparent  that  if  we  are  to  enact  any 
bill  this  year  It  must  start  In  the  Senate. 
I  hope  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  acknowledge  the  wide- 
spread endorsement  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation by  scheduling  any  hearings  that 
may  be  necessary  and  by  reporting  a 
bill  for  our  early  consideration.  There 
is  still  plenty  of  time  at  this  session  to 
enact  a  bill  correcting  the  injustice  in  the 
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1958  Pay  Act  to  retired  military  per- 
sonnel and  to  strengthen  the  aciiye-duty 
career  tocenthres. 


PROPOSED  CONORESSIONAL  IN- 
VESnOATION  OP  THE  ESTES 
CASE  AND  GOVERNMENT  GRAIN 
STORAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Dally  News,  the  lead  editorial  entitled 
'Let  the  "True  Beauty'  Be  Exposed," 
states  reasons  why  the  Estes  case  and 
the  entire  Government  grrain  storage  ac- 
tlvttiea  should  be  Investigated  by  a  com- 
petent congressional  committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   WashLogton  Dally   News,   May  2. 
1962] 

LXT   THK    "Tettx   Bxautt"    Bc    Exposxo 

Every  Uxnc  you  pick  up  \Jcxt  paper,  you  ■«« 
another  reason — or  a  number  ot  t^em — why 
the  Blllle  Sol  Estes  case  and  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment grain  storage  business  should  be 
Investigated  by  a  competent  committee  of 
Congress. 

Some   of   the  latest  exnn^ples: 

William  E.  Morrts,  as  assistant  tt}  the  man 
In  charge  of  the  whole  farm  stablllzaUoo" 
program,  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  Estes 
suggesting  the  boy  wonder  of  the  Pecos 
(Texas)  expand  his  operations  Into  a  world- 
wide empire  to  sell  lyr  trade  Ooremment 
surplus  grains.  Mr  Morris  said  he  could 
help,  and  outlined  plana  to  enable  Estes  to 
gain  "competitive  advantages '  over  other 
grain  traders. 

Estes  was  appointed  to  the  National  Cut- 
ton  Advisory  Board  —which  counsels  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— after  i  not  before) 
the  Department  Itself  was  checking  the 
lef^allty  of  some  of  Bates'  cotton  acreage. 

Mr  Morris  lately  was  tired,  another  Agri- 
culture official  quit,  and  a  third  has  been 
dispatched  to  the  woods  Estes  Is  under  in- 
dictment for  fraud,  but  It  appears  his  now 
collapsed  financial  giant  was  built  primarily 
from  profits  he  made  storing  Government 
grain. 

But  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
avoided  any  cooperation  with  a  Texas  State 
Investigation.  Texas  officials  cant  force  co- 
operation, and  the  Department  obviously 
Unt  the  ageiicy  to  invesUgate  Itself  Only 
an  eager  congressional  committee  can  do  the 
Job—  and  Senator  McCldj-an  3  permanent 
investigating  group  would  be  the  logical 
choice. 

In  one  of  his  expansive  letters  to  Estes.  the 
now  dismissed  Morris  wrote:  "No  one  has 
ever  come  close  to  wrltmg  the  Blllle  Sol 
Estes  story  that  I  feel  so  strongly  must  be 
written  before  your  material  succ^^ssea  com- 
pletely overshadow  the  true  beauty  of  your 
philosophy  of  life.   •    •    •- 

Estes'  "material  successes"  now  have  gone 
the  way  of  many  a  get -rich -quick  scheme. 
But  we  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
•true  beauty"  of  Estes'  relationships  with 
the  Agriculture  Department — and  about  the 
whole  philosophy"  of  plush  contracts  which 
feature  the  grain  storage  program. 

We  hope  some  beauty-loving  Senators 
so-jn  get  on  the  Job. 


NOMINATION  OP  VICE  ADM.  EDWIN 
J  ROLAND  TO  BE  COMMANDANT 
OP    US.    COAST   GUARD 

Mr  PELL.     Mr.  President,  soon  It  will 
b'  our  duty  to  take  action  on  a  Presiden- 


tial nomination  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant post*  in  our  Government.  The 
nomination  is  that  of  Vice  Adm.  Edwin 
J.  Roland,  who  upon  your  confirmation, 
will  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  admiral 
to  assume  his  duties  as  Commandant  of 
the  US.  Coast  Guard. 

I  have  said  that  It  will  be  our  duty  to 
take  action  in  this  matter  I  should  have 
said  rather  that  it  will  be  our  privilege 
to  take  favorable  action  on  this  nom- 
ination. As  a  Reserve  officer  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  have  had  the  personal 
pleasure  of  being  associated  with  Ad- 
miral Roland  in  many  Coast  Guard  ac- 
tivities. I  can  safely  say  that  no  one 
in  the  service  enjoys  a  higher  reputation 
as  a  great  officer  and  gentleman  than  the 
man  whose  nomination  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  This  admiration  is  shared  by 
his  fellow  Coast  Guard  officers  and  by  the 
American  public. 

Admiral  Roland's  keen  mind,  broad 
comprehension  of  Coast  Guard  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  his  grtwriousness  and 
warmth  have  won  him  the  respect  of 
all  those  with  whom  he  has  come  into 
contact  both  in  and  out  of  Government. 
There  could  be  no  more  ideal  selection 
for  the  post  of  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  than  this  man  who  has  devoted 
the  better  part  of  a  liftime  to  a  service 
dedicated  to  maritime  safety  and  law  en- 
forcement. By  virtue  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, he  is  especially  suited  to  fill  the 
void  created  by  the  retirement  of  an- 
other great  Coast  Guard  officer.  Adm. 
A  C.  Richmond,  present  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  I  should  hke  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  5>ay  that  Admiral 
Richmond's  administration  has  been  one 
of  the  most  outstandingly  successful  in 
the  history  of  this  172-year-old  service. 
He  has  certainly  earned  the  thanks  of  all 
Americans  for  his  brilliant  performance 
of  duty. 

Admiral  Roland's  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  Coast  Guard  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  his  two  sons  are  graduates  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy 

I  now  read  into  the  Record  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Admiral  Roland: 

Edwin  John  Roland  was  born  on  February 
11.  1905,  In  Buffalo.  NT.  where  he  was 
graduated  from  Canlslus  High  School  and 
attended  Canlslus  College. 

He  entered  the  US  Coast  Guard  Academy 
at  New  London.  Conn  .  with  an  appointment 
as  cadet  In  193<J.  and  was  graduated  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  engineering 
and  a  commission  as  ensign  on  May  15.  1929. 
Subsequently  he  advanced  In  rank  as  fol- 
lows: lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  May  15.  1931: 
lieutenant.  May  15.  1933:  lieutenant  com- 
mander. January  1.  1942.  commander.  De- 
cember 14,  1942.  captain.  Aukjust  5.  1949.  rear 
admiral,  Ju'.y  1,  1956;  vice  admiral,  Pebni- 
ary  12.   19<« 

His  earliest  assignments  were  as  (runnery 
officer  aboard  the  destroyers  Shave  In  1929  SO. 
and  the  Wilkes  In  1930  31.  which  were  part 
of  the  old  destroyer  force  operated  by  the 
VB.  Coast  Guard  between  1924  and  1934  In 
an  all-out  suppression  of  smuggling.  He 
won  a  commendation  for  being  instrumental 
In  capturing  the  gunnery  trophy  for  both 
vessels  During  1929  31.  he  was.  In  addition 
to  his  regular  duties,  captain  of  the  Coast 
Guard  football  team  which  won  the  Presi- 
dent's Cup  in  competition  with  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marines  In  1931  The  trophy  was 
presented  to  Admiral  Roland  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover,  wife  of  the  then  President  of  the 
United  Stiites. 


In  1932  he  waa  in  charit  at  target  obaer- 
vatlon  and  repair  for  XXm  daatroyer  force 
target  practice  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for 
cutter  target  practice  off  Norfolk,  Va.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  wsa  ordered  to  the 
cutter  Encanaba  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  as 
navigation  and  gunnery  officer.  Detached  In 
1094,  he  spent  the  next  4  j9mx%  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  as  inatructor  In  physics  and 
mathematics,  and  as  assistant  coach  in  foot- 
ball. baAketball.  and  baseball.  During  the 
summer  cadet  practice  cruise  of  1936  aboard 
the  cutter  Cayuge,  he  participated  In  the 
evacuation  of  refugees  of  Spain  during  that 
country's  civil  war  ( 1B36-39) . 

He  became  executive  olBcer  of  the  patrol 
cutter  Neme»xs  at  St.  Petersburg.  Pla  ,  In 
September  1938,  later  assuming  oonunand. 
In  January  1940.  he  waa  tranatf erred  to  the 
Eighth  Coast  Guard  District  office  In  New 
Orleans,  La.,  as  communications  officer. 

From  May  1942.  to  October  1©43.  during 
World  War  II.  he  was  Chief.  Enlisted  Per- 
sonnel Division  at  Coast  Guard  Headquarters 
In  Washington.  DC.  He  waa  next  desig- 
nated commander,  Kaoort  Dlvlalon  45.  a  unit 
of  Task  Force  60  which  aaoorted  convoys 
from  the  United  Statea  to  Mediterranean 
ports.  His  flagship  at  that  Urn*  waa  the 
destroyer  escort  U.SJ3.  Vanct  (mB-S87).  For 
meritorious  performance  of  this  duty,  he 
received  the  Nary  Commendation  Ribbon. 

In  December  1944,  he  became  the  flrat  com- 
manding officer  of  the  newly  oonunlaaioned 
cutter  Mmckinaio,  the  first  heavy  duty  U.S. 
icebreaker  ever  built  and  which  waa  specially 
designed  for  work  In  the  Great  Lakes.  Her 
home  port  was  the  Coast  Guard  Base  In 
Cheboygan.  Mich.  For  merltortous  service 
as  commanding  officer  of  this  unique  Ice- 
breaker, he  received  a  Cottst  Ouard  Com- 
mendation Letter.  In  It  he  waa  cited  for 
successfully  undertaking  the  task  of  Ice- 
breakmg  on  an  unprecedented  scale  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  permitting  passage  through  Ice 
t-o  tide  water  Na\-y  and  Anny  vessels  urgently 
needed  for  the  war  effort,  and  merchant  ves- 
sels transporting  cargoes  at  freight  eaeentlal 
to  war  Industries. 

In  the  postw^ar  period  of  April  1M4  to  June 
1949.  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  and  Chief.  Opera- 
tions Division.  Ninth  Coast  Guard  District, 
Cleveland.  He  then  commanded  the  cutter 
Taney  out  of  San  Francisco,  remaining  at 
that  post  until  August  1960.  when  designated 
Commandant  of  cadets  at  the  Ooaat  Guard 
Academy. 

Four  years  later  he  was  selected  to  un- 
dertake 1  year  of  instructions  at  the  Na- 
tional War  College.  Completing  the  course 
In  June  1955.  be  was  assigned  duties  In  the 
oflflce  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  Coast  Ouard 
Headqriarters  While  there  on  March  16. 
1066.  he  relieved  Rear  Adm.  Ira  E.  Esk- 
rldge,  VS.  Ooast  Ouard.  aa  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  conHrmation  of  the  Senate  was  ad- 
varM:ed  from  captain  to  the  pemuinent  rank 
of  rear  admiral  effective  as  of  July  1.  1956. 

Following  this  promotion.  Rear  Admiral 
Roland  was  assigned  as  commander.  1st 
Coast  Guard  District,  Boston,  relieving  Rear 
Adm  Roy  L  Raney.  U.S.  Ooast  Guard,  on 
hl.s  retirement  August  1.  19M.  In  January 
1960.  he  was  designated  commander,  3d  Coast 
Guard  District,  and  commander.  Eastern 
Area,  effective  aa  of  July  1,  1960  (as  successor 
to  retiring  Rear  Adm.  Henry  C.  Perkln.s, 
US  Coest  Ouard  1.  He  exercised  the  duties 
of  this  poet  from  offices  In  New  York  City. 

It  was  while  there  that  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  the  Senate  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Commandant  of  the  US 
CoiLst  Ouard  with  the  permanent  grade  of 
vice  admiral  to  rank  from  February  12,  1962. 
He  succeeded  Vice  Adm.  James  A.  Hlrsh- 
ffeld.  US  Coast  Guard,  on  hla  retirement 
February   1.   1962. 

Vice  Admiral  Roland's  World  War  11  cam- 
paign service  medals  and  ribbons  Include  the 
following  American  Defense  Service;  Amer- 
kin  Area;  European-Afrlcan-Mlddle  Eastern 
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Area;  World  War  II  Victory;  as  well  as  the 
Navy  Commendation  Ribbon  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Commendation  Letter.  He  also  has 
the  Expert  Rifle,  and  Bxpert  Pistol  Medals. 
Vice  Admiral  Roland  Is  married  to  the 
former  Jane  Dare  Fitch  of  New  London.  Conn. 
Tliey  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Janet 
D  ,  William  F..  and  Edwin  J.,  Jr.  Janet  Is 
currently  employed  as  a  guide  at  United 
Nations  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
Both  sons  ire  graduates  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and  are  serving  In  the  Coast  Guard 
as  commissioned  officers.  William  Is  pres- 
enUy  undergoing  postgraduate  training 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Post-Oraduate  School  In 
Monterey.  Calif.,  while  Edwin  la  serving 
aboard  the  Coast  Guard  Icebreaker  Mackinaw 
which  the  admiral  placed  Into  conunlsslon 
17  years  ago. 
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"PROTECT  THE  TULE  LAKE  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE"— EXCERPTS  FROM 
ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    KUCHEL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25.  I  delivered  a  speech  before  the 
Southern  California  Council  of  Conser- 
vation Clubs,  in  Los  Angeles,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Tule  Lake  Wildlife  Refuge 
bill  which  I  introduced  last  year,  and 
which  only  2  days  ago  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  it  is  to  be  reported 
from  that  committee  to  the  Senate,  to 
await  what  I  trust  will  be  prompt  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  partial  text  of  my  re- 
marks on  April  25  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Protect  the  Tule  Lake  Wn-DLiTE  Refuge 
(Partial  text  of  remarks  of  VS.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  of  California) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in  my  native 
State  with  you  this  evening  to  discuss  con- 
servation developments  in  America  and  in 
California.  Conservation,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted 
much  of  my  time  In  the  public  service,  both 
In  California  and  now  as  your  Senator  In 
Washington. 

We  are  meeting  at  a  propitious  time.  I 
would  venture  to  say  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  In  conservation  development — 
and  badly  needed  It  Is. 

The  westward  movement  of  people  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  to  California  In  particular, 
during  the  last  decade  has  been  described 
as  the  largest  human  migration  In  history. 
Within  a  year.  California  will  be  the  most 
populous  State  In  the  Nation.  At  the  turn 
of  the  next  century.  California's  population 
win  have  grown  from  our  present  17  million 
to  50   million   jaeople. 

Because  of  the  onslaught  of  the  farmer, 
the  factory,  the  dam.  and  the  highway  bull- 
dozer, outdoor  recreation  has  become  one  of 
the  most  Imperiled  commodities  of  the  re- 
source marketplace.  Our  most  productive 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats  have  been  disap- 
pearing at  an  alarming  rate.  Simultane- 
ously, Increasing  leisure  time,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  more  people,  have 
brought  wildlife  sjKirts  within  the  reach 
of  vastly  greater  numbers.  Unlike  past  gen- 
erations, the  hunter  of  1962  comes  from  no 
particular  walk  of  life.  Hunting  has  become 
one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  sports.  The 
next  hunter  you  meet  In  the  field  could  Just 
as  easily  be  a  bank  president  as  a  shipping 
clerk — and  In  field  clothes,  as  at  the  ballot 
box.   there  Is  rightly  no  distinction. 

The  fate  of  our  Nation's  and  our  State's 
resources  rests  largely  on  the  outcome  of  two 


essentials — Imaginative  land  use  planning, 
and  the  intensification  of  a  constructive, 
forward-looking  conservation  program  for 
forestry,  range,  water,  wildlife,  and  other 
resources.  To  hope  that  demands  for  out- 
door recreation  can  be  met  Is  to  believe 
that  a  balance  can  be  struck  between  hous- 
ing and  commerce  and  land  and  water  re- 
sources. I  frankly  think  It  can,  particularly 
with  the  Implementation  of  the  several 
comprehensive  and  farslghted  measures  now 
before  Congress,  and  with  continued  active 
Interest  and  wise  planning  on  the  parts  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  civic- 
minded  organizations  such  as  are  repre- 
sented here  this  evening. 

We  in  the  West  are  more  fortunate  than 
most.  We  still  have  a  good  resources  base 
from  which  to  work.  But  this  does  not 
mean  we  need  not  act  swiftly  to  prevent 
further  encroachments  on  what  remains. 
Once  destroyed,  there  will  be  no  replace- 
ment. While  Providence  has  been  kind.  It 
will  not  replace  what  Its  children  spoil  or 
waste. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  proposals 
In  this  respect  Is  the  wilderness  bill  which 
overwhelmingly  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
and  is  now  before  the  House.  I  am  proud 
to  be  both  a  co-author  of  this  long  overdue 
legislation  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which 
has  actively  studied  In  great  detail  for  the 
past  5  years  this  proposal  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

Once  established.  Its  Impact  will  be  sig- 
nificant. Recognizing  "that  an  Increasing 
population,  accompanied  by  expanding  set- 
tlement and  growing  mechanization,  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  and  modify  all  areas  •  •  • 
except  those  that  are  designated  for  pres- 
ervation and  protection  In  their  natural 
condition."  this  bill  declares  a  congressional 
policy  of  securing  "for  the  American  people 
of  present  and  future  generations  the  bene- 
fits of  an  enduring  resource."  This  meas- 
ure spreads  a  protective  imabrella  over  our 
scenic  refuges.  By  special  provision,  it 
shields  our  zealously  guarded  State  water 
rights,  as  well  as  our  State  laws  applicable 
to  fish  and  game  life. 

Why  is  this  legislation  so  necessary? 
Under  present  law.  the  designation — or  the 
elimination — of  wilderness  areas  \s  subject 
to  the  whim  of  the  stroke  of  an  executive 
pen.  In  the  case  of  those  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
for  example.  If  the  area  is  larger  than  100,000 
acres,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  sole 
untrammeled  discretion  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
If  the  area  Is  less  in  extent,  it  is  up  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake  In  wise  resources  planning  to 
leave  unchecked  the  decision  of  one  or  two 
people. 

Under  the  wilderness  bill,  the  executive 
branch  could  no  longer  classify  areas  and 
throw  the  key  away.  A  decade  would  be 
provided  In  which  each  department  could 
make  a  careful  survey  of  the  lands  under 
its  Jurisdiction.  The  passage  of  S.  174  would 
compel  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  Is 
custodian  of  the  largest  restricted  acreage,  to 
examine  carefully  these  areas,  such  as  those 
now  designated  eis  "primitive."  and  then 
to  recommend  either  that  they  be  placed  In 
the  wilderness  category  or  that  they  go  back 
to  their  original  status.  The  Secretary  would 
submit  his  plan  to  the  President,  who,  after 
review,  would,  in  turn,  send  it  to  Congress. 
If  the  President's  recommendations  were 
not  disapproved  by  either  House  of  Congress, 
they  would  then  take  effect.  If  either  House 
rejected  them,  the  administration  might 
resubmit  a  new  version,  and,  under  the  bill, 
no  additions  could  be  made  to  the  present 
wilderness  system  without  positive  statutory 
approval  by  Congress. 

Like  our  museums  and  our  art  galleries, 
our  wilderness  areas  may  at  any  given  time 
be  visited  by  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 


our  people,  yet  they  are  available  and  essen- 
tial as  part  of  our  national  and  cultural 
heritage.  We  should  regard  them  as  such 
and  cherish  them.  In  my  view,  the  interest 
of  the  people  is  served  by  this  legUlatlon. 

I  am  confident  that  final  and  favorable 
committee  action  will  soon  occur  on  an- 
other measure  of  mutual  Interest.  The  na- 
tionwide support  for  8.  1988.  the  legislation 
which  I  Introduced  to  stabilize  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Tule  Lake -Klamath  wildlife 
refuges,  has  been  gratifying.  Without  the 
resounding  help  which  has  come  from  Cali- 
fornia conservationists  and  sportsmen,  I  am 
sure  that  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
secure  the  progress  this  bill  has  made,  and 
will  make. 

The  Nation's  wilderness  areas  and  the 
Tule  Lake  and  Klamath  refuges  on  the  Cali- 
fornia-Oregon border  exist  solely  by  Execu- 
tive order.  The  same  stroke  of  the  pen  that 
established  those  Incomparable  refuges  can 
abolish  them  completely,  or  cut  them  down 
in  size,  piece  by  piece,  acre  by  acre,  to 
the  point  where  they  would  not  fulfill  our 
obligations  with  Mexico  and  Canada  under 
International  migratory  bird  treaties.  But 
more  Important,  these  areas  could  be  shriv- 
eled away  where  they  would  not  fulfill 
the  obligations  we  have  to  ourselves  and 
to  those  who  come  after  us. 

Over  the  years,  various  agricultural  and 
reclamation  Interests  have  nibbled  away  at 
this  great  wildlife  complex.  On  occasion 
they  have  been  successful.  I  propose  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  ravenous  appetite  once  and 
for  all. 

Historically,  the  Klamath  Basin  contained 
600,000  to  750,000  acres  of  Ideal  waterfowl 
habitat.  Now,  we  hope  to  save  and  pre- 
serve 100,000  acres  of  marsh  and  related  land 
within  the  three  refuges  of  Tule  Lake,  lower 
Klamath,  and  upper  Klamath. 

These  refuges  provide  nesting,  resting,  and 
feeding  habitats  for  almost  80  percent  of 
the  waterfowl  of  the  Pacific  fljrway.  one  of 
the  major  flywasrs  between  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. As  many  as  7.6  million  waterfowl  and 
shore  and  marsh  birds  use  the  area  at  any 
one  time  during  the  spring  and  fall  migra- 
tions. Most  stop  to  feed  and  rest  and  thou- 
sands of  others  bear  their  young  here.  Large 
numbers  of  the  Pacific  flsrway's  scarcest  spe- 
cies of  diving  ducks — ^redheads  and  ruddles- 
are  here  reproduced.  Acre  for  acre,  these 
refugees  are  fully  as  productive  as  Canada's 
best  nesting  marshes. 

These  refuges  are  not  large,  yet  each  fall 
they  accomplish  the  herculean  feat  of  hold- 
ing back  the  southward  movement  of  ducks 
toward  the  lush  agricultural  areas  of  the 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  even  Im- 
perial Valleys.  It  Is  mainly  because  these 
refuges  attract  and  hold  tremendous  flocks 
of  ducks  and  geese  from  6  to  8  weeks  each 
year  that  farmers  and  ranchers  In  the  valleys 
of  California  can  harvest  their  rice  and  grain 
without  serious  danger  of  crop  depredation. 
Over  a  week  ago,  on  April  17.  the  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  favor- 
ably and  unanimously  reported  S.  1988  to 
the  full  committee.  I  look  forward  to  posi- 
tive Senate  action  soon. 

Otu-  mushrooming  population  has  spread 
up  find  down  much  of  the  choice  and  beau- 
tiful waterfront  of  California.  It  has  gotten 
BO  that  unspoiled  and  undeveloped  beach 
stretches  are  getting  hard  to  find,  particu- 
larly near  urban  areas,  where  the  recreation 
potential  they  offer  is  most  needed.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  at  long  last  taking 
action  on  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
bill,  of  which  I  am  coauthor. 

This  bill  successfully  passed  the  Senate 
last  year.  It  was  my  privilege,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
to  secure  the  funds  for  the  National  Park 
Service  to  undertake  the  study  which  led  to 
this  legislation.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  63,000 
acres  of  the  64.000  acres  of  the  Point  Reyes 
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PvnlnMilft  north  of  Bun  Franclxco  would  b« 
wt  Mid*  for  tiM  bmae&t  of  all  our  eltlsena 
r»th«r  tlum  »  hAndful  of  miMlTUtora  who 
Mek  to  buUdOBB  away  beauty  for  th«  fast 
buck.  Maeh  ot  the  untqua  TaltM  of  Point 
Reyaa  la  Ita  eloaa  k>catlon  to  oo«  of  tha  major 
nMtropoIttan  ar«aa  cX  our  State — tb«  San 
Pranelsco-Oakland  complex.  It  proTldea 
eaatly  aeccaalMa  recreation  and  beach  fa- 
clllUea  aa  well  aa  iheltera  for  geeae  and  peli- 
cans and  animals,  such  as  sea  lions  and  hair 
seals. 

Mareorer.  It  Is  not  an  encroachment  on 
the  local  economy  and  tax  base  since,  of  the 
93.000  acrea.  36,000  would  continue  In  Its 
pastoral  ranching  and  dairying  state,  op- 
erated privately,  merely  conforming  in  use 
to  the  overall  character  of  the  park. 

Theae  prt^xiaals  are  steps  In  the  right  di- 
rection. Translated  Into  action,  they  will 
assiu'e  the  preservation  of  Indispensable 
wildlife  and  recreational  lands.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  Federal  administrative  directives 
and  proposals  will  add  some  optimism  to  the 
outlook.  The  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Defense  recently  agreed  to  open  and  de- 
velop land  around  Federal  reservoirs  for 
maximum  recreation  and  wildlife  production. 
Last  year.  I  coauthored  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  which  had  this  as  Us  aim.  The 
new  agreement  reversed  a  detrimental  policy 
that  was  adopted  several  years  ago.  It  wUl 
provide  Innumerable  public  benefits. 

Another  sweeping  directive  from  the 
Pentagon  ordered  the  conunanders  of  all 
military  Installations  to  work  out  wildlife 
management  and  public  recreation  programs 
in  cooperation  with  State  conservation  de- 
partments. Recently  I  urged  Federal  agen- 
cies to  tvu-n  over  to  the  State  surplus  Federal 
land  at  Beal*  Air  Force  Base  near  MarysvUle 
for  use  as  a  wildlife  management  area.  The 
military  was  severely  criticized  several  years 
ago.  you  may  recall,  becaiisa  certain  com- 
manders reserved  bunting  Lands  under  their 
control  as  personal  shooting  areas.  The  new 
policy  almost  completely  reverses  the  previ- 
ous situation  and  the  sportsmen  should 
make  sure  it  Is  maintained  and  imple- 
mented. 

The  excellent  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Beeources  Review  Commission  clearly 
ouUlnes  the  obllgaUons  and  the  challenges 
that  lie  ahead  for  the  conservationist,  sports- 
man, and  other  Interested  cltlaens.  One 
result  has  been  the  introduction  this  month 
of  legislation  to  authorise  the  expenditure 
of  $60  million  over  a  5-year  period  to  assist 
SUtes  in  planning  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams azul  to  promote  effective  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  and  SUte  effort  In  this  area. 
I  coauthored  the  original  bill  that  estab- 
lished the  Outdoor  RecreaUon  Resources 
Review  Commission.  I  am  optUnlsUc  that 
their  report  will  stimulate  more  widespread 
interest   in  resources  planning. 

There  are  still  many  rough  spiiU  In  the 
road  ahead.  These  range  from  the  nature 
of  the  major  concepts  in  reeources  planning 
to  smaller,  more  short-range,  but  irksome 
problems. 

I  know  some  of  you  are  Interested  in  the 
Navy's  recent  request  to  establish  a  danger 
■one  for  aerial  mining  and  teat  firing  In  the 
vicinity  of  San  Clements  Island's  West  Cove. 
During  scheduled  periods,  boats  wUl  be 
barred  from  the  prescribed  area — one  of  the 
best  fishing  spoU  for  both  sport  and  com- 
mercial anglers.  Both  groups  will  be  affected 
by  this  closure. 

Many  choice  fishing  waters  are  already 
closed  to  civilian  us*  and  thu  will  mean  an 
additional  squeese  on  the  public's  fiahlng 
grounds  In  the  Southland.  While  our  first 
concern,  as  Americans,  must  be  the  coun- 
try's military  security,  I  am  sure  we  both 
a^ee  that  the  public's  recreational  needs 
merit  decent  conslderaUon.  We  share  a 
common  hope  that  a  more  equlUble  solution 
can  be  arranged. 


A  somewhat  similar  situation  occurrvd  a 
few  days  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  off  large  expsnssa  of  water  to  rsersa- 
tlonal  boating,  sport  and  commercial  fUhlng. 
After  soma  representations  to  the  Hary,  I 
was  able  to  help  in  the  modification  of  times 
of  use  and  areas  of  restriction. 

The  mall  coming  Into  my  office  indicates 
a  concern  among  sportsmen  regarding  a  ftre- 
amM  registration  bill,  H.R.  813.  A  ooncoctsd 
newspaper  story  said  I  was  for  the  bill. 
This  concocted  story  was  then  carefully 
mailed  to  various  sportsmen's  groups  by  a 
few  tireless  stamp-llckers  who.  I  am  told, 
find  some  disagreement  with  some  other 
views  of  the  senior  Senator  from  California. 
These  midnight  mailers  really  believe  In  con- 
sternation rather  than  conservation.  They 
shoot  for  voters  rather  than  for  birds.  I 
must  Admit  th'fct.  when  the  first  letter  ar- 
rived denouncing  a  stand  which  I  had  not 
taken.  I  had  truly  never  heard  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  613  was  Introduced  on  January  3.  1961. 
This  legislation  would  require  the  registra- 
tion of  all  pistols  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  House  Commutes  on  the  Judiciary. 
There  It  lies.  There  It  will  conUnue  to  lie. 
It  Is  dead:  shot  by  the  unlicensed  pistol  of 
public  opinion.  I  bellevs  that,  despiu  good 
Intentions.  It  Is  poor  public  policy  and  prob- 
ably unconstitutional. 

In  closing  my  prepared  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  natural  resources.  One 
of  hU  proposals  Is  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
conservation  fund  to  acquire  lands  for  out- 
door recreation  and  other  conservation 
measures. 

To  start  the  fund,  the  President  has  aaked 
for  a  WOO  million  authorisation  to  be  re- 
paid, beginning  In  1971,  with  procewls  from 
a  series  of  new  fees  and  taxes  on  ths  use  of 
Federal   recreation   areas.      Thess  Include: 

1.  User  and  entrance  fees  at  a  federally 
owned  land  and  water  areas; 

2.  A  2-cenU-a-gallon  tax  on  fuels  used  In 
motorboats.  which  Is  now  refundable: 

3.  A  new  Federal  tax  of  •A  a  year  on  14- 
to  16-foot  boats,  plus  13  for  each  additional 
foot;  and 

4.  Receipts  on  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal 
nonmtlltary  lands. 

This  Is  a  complicated,  far-reaching  pro- 
posal that  could  have  several  drawbacks. 
Those  of  you  here  represent  the  active, 
thinking  sportsmen  of  southern  California. 
You  are  conamendably  Interested  In  con- 
servation and  outdoor  recreation.  ThU 
measure  will  soon  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
which  I  am  a  member  I  want  your  Ideas 
on  this  proposal  so  I  will  best  know  how  to 
serve  the  growing  needs  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia 


PRESIDENT'S  E  AWARD  TO  THE 
MOTION  PICTURE  ASSOCIATION 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  learned  that  the  President's  E 
Award  In  the  exix)rt  expansion  program, 
has  been  given  to  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  at  ceremonies 
which  took  place  earlier  today.  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston,  the  disanguished  president  of 
that  association,  accepted  the  award  In 
Its  behalf. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  all  Members 
of  Congress  are  very  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try of  America.  Perhaps  we  who  come 
from  California  may  be  pardoned  for 
being  particularly  proud  of  what  our 
people  in  that  farflung  and  highly  im- 
portant industry  have  accomplished  ov^r 
the  years. 

I  must  say  that  the  leaders  of  the 
motion  picture  business— and  I  spesJc  of 


the  management,  labor,  producers,  ac- 
tors aiKl,  indeed,  all  of  ttioae  associated 
with  this  great  ondertaklnf— represent 
a  militant  patrloUsm:  thcj  successfully 
endeavor  to  police  their  own;  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  have  endeavored 
over  the  years  with  Increasing  success, 
to  portray  to  the  people  of  the  world 
America  and  the  unique  American  In- 
stitutions, all  of  which  we  hold  dear, 
constitutes,  I  believe,  a  particularly 
creditable  public  service  which  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  of  America  has 
been  able  to  render. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nouncement relative  to  the  award  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RkcokD,  as  follows: 
PacsiDCNT's    E    AwAso    TO    Motion    Pictuxk 


Secretary  of  Oommerc*  Luther  H.  Hodges 
today  presented  ths  B-for-«sport  flag  to  the 
Motion  Plctxire  Association  of  America  for 
Its  work  In  support  of  Um  Freatdent's  export 
expansion  program. 

The  blue  and  whiu  X  Oa^  a  rsvlval  of  the 
World  War  II  production  •xosllance  award, 
was  accepted  by  Srlc  Johnston,  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America  president,  at  a 
special  ceremony  at  ths  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  prssenUng  ths  award.  Secrstary  Hodges 
lauded  the  association  for  "ths  sklU  and 
thoroughness  with  which  It  has  organised 
alnce  World  War  II  to  deal  with  lU  export 
problems" 

He  noted  that,  "by  presenting  a  united 
front,  the  association  hss  bssn  able  to  work 
sxiccessfully  desplts  foreign  fovemment  mo- 
nopolies, private  cartels,  and  a  wide  vmrtsty 
of  prejudicial  governmental  actlona." 

"As  a  result,"  he  added.  "American  films 
command  about  60  percent  of  the  screen 
time  worldwide.  Now  mors  than  half  of  ths 
US.  Industry's  earnings  oobm  from  abroad, 
compared  with  only  about  10  percent  before 
World  War  n." 

"Apart  from  this."  the  Secretary  stated. 
"US  films  play  a  vital  role  abroad  as  a 
chief  communications  link  between  the 
United  States  and  countless  people  all  over 
the  world." 

The  aseoclstlon.  too.  has  shown  remark- 
able skill  and  Ingenuity  In  getting  numy 
millions  of  dollars  In  blocked  earnings  out  of 
foreign  countries,  resulting  in  a  number  of 
commendations.  Including  congressional 
recognition. 

The  association's  work  has  been  credited 
with  bringing  the  motion  picture  Industry's 
foreign  exchange  earnings  up  to  SaOO  mil- 
lion a  year,  making  ths  XJS.  fUm  Industry 
the  largest  earner  of  foreign  exchange  (pro- 
portionately, In  relation  to  total  earnings)  of 
any  American  Industry. 

The  association  was  selected  from  among 
several  hundred  nominees  still  under  con- 
sideration for  future  awards.  Selection  was 
made  by  Secretary  Hodges  after  consideration 
by  an  awards  committee  which  Includes  ths 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Interior,  and 
Agriculture,  the  Small  Buslneas  Administra- 
tion, and  other  Oovemment  agencies. 

Awards  are  granted  In  two  categories  ■ 
companies  which  manufacture  products  for 
export:  and  companies,  Indlvlduala.  organi- 
sations, and  Institutions  which  work  In  sup- 
port of  Increased  exports. 


TRISTATE   TRANSPORTATION 
AGENCY 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  lately  of 
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Federal  action  to  aid  metropolitan  areas 
in  resolving  our  tremendous  transporta- 
tion dilemma.  The  administration  bill 
in  mass  transit  aid  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  in  the  Senate  and  In  the 
other  body.  I  support  this  leglslatioa 
for  I  think  it  is  absolutely  Imperative 
that  we  do  something  about  mass  trans- 
portation. If  we  continue  to  look  the 
other  way.  our  existing  facilities  will  de- 
teriorate to  the  point  that  the  taxpayer 
will  have  to  pay  an  even  bigger  price  to 
build  and  operate  new  transportation 
systems. 

But.  Mr.  President.  Federal  action  Is 
not  the  only  solution.     Vigorous  t?tate 
and  local  efforts  are  necessary  If  we  are 
to  succeed.    It  Is,  therefore,  with  pleasure 
that  I  call  attention  to  the  excellent  and 
farslghted  program  of  the  trlstate  area 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  ConnecU- 
cut  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  future  of  mass  transportation  in 
and  around  the  great  city  of  New  York. 
The  TrlsUte  Transportation  Committee 
was  set  up  in  August  by  the  Governors 
of  the  three  States  involved.    The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  able  and  experi- 
enced  administrators    from    the    three 
States.    New  York's  delegation  is  headed 
by  Governor  Rockefeller's  secretary,  Mr. 
William  J.  Ronan,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  who  has  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  distinguished  and 
imaginative  work  in  the  transportation 
field.      The    executive    director   is   Mr. 
Roger  H.  Oilman,  on  loan  from  the  New 
York  Port  Authority.     Other  members 
are  J.  Burch  McMorran,  New  York  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works;  Ame 
C.  Wiprud.  director  of  Office  of  Trans- 
portation. State  of  New  York;   George 
A.  Dudley,  director  of  Office  for  Regional 
Development,     State     of     New     Yort- 
Dwlght  R.  G.  Palmer.  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  Highways;  Otto  H.  Prltz- 
sche.     State     highway     engineer.    New 
Jersey;  Herbert  A.  Thomas.  Jr.,  director 
Division    of    Railroad    TransportaUon' 
SUte  of  New  Jersey;   H.  Mat  Adams! 
commissioner  of  Conservation  and  Ec- 
onomic   Development,    State    of    New 
Jersey;   Carl  Lalumia,  executive  aid  to 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut;  Howard 
S.    Ives.    ConnecUcut   Commissioner   of 
Highways;   Eugene  S.  Loughlin.  chair- 
man.   Public    Utilities    Commission    of 
Connecticut:     Graham    R.    Treadway, 
chairman.  .  Connecticut     Development 
Commission ;  James  Pelt,  chairman.  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission;  John 
A.  Swanson.  regional  engineer,  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Public   Roads;   John   C.   Kohl. 
Assistant     Administrator     for     Urban 
Transportation,  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance   Agency;   Lester  Eisner,  Jr.,  re- 
gional administrator,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  trliJtate  area  for  their  Initia- 
tive in  this  vital  field.  This  is  more  than 
a  study.  It  is  a  plan  of  action.  It  Is  a 
striking  example  of  the  kind  of  effort  that 
IS  needed  if  we  are  to  solve  the  perpetual 
bottleneck  of  our  cities— the  transporta- 
tion crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
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and  on  the  role  of  the  trlstate  committee 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord 
as  follows: 

TtXBTATE  Action  on  Tkakspostatiok 
In  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  trans- 
pc»tatlon  problems  of  our  trlstate  metro- 
politan region,  much  more  has  been  hap- 
pening in  recent  months  than  the  average 
citizen  realized. 

It  Is  on  record,  of  coxirse,  that  the  port 
authority  Is  about  to  buy,  rebuild,  and  op- 
erate the  Hudson  Tubes  as  part  of  a  gigantic 
Improvement  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
commuter's  routine. 

But  of  perhaps  greater  ultimate  Impor- 
tance is  the  work  of  the  Trtstate  Trans- 
portation Committee,  established  last  Au- 
gust by  the  Governors  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut  and  now  linked  in 
olBclal  agreement  on  "the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  study  and  action  program  of 
land  development  and  transportation  plan- 
ning ever  undertaken  in  a  metropolitan 
area." 

Offhand  this  might  s«em  to  be  another 
of  those  well-meaning  research  projects 
which  have  so  often  failed  because  they 
were  overly  academic,  fiscally  Impracticable 
and  politically  Impossible. 
^Thls  time,  however,  there  Is  an  unprece- 
dented \mlty  of  purpose  between  the  States. 
The  exact  ends  are  not  entirely  plain,  but 
the  common  responBlblllty  for  broad-scale 
examination  and  recommendations  Is  recog- 
nised. A  vast  variety  of  studies  are  under- 
way, with  more  stUl  to  come.  Some  are  al- 
ready completed. 

In  every  case  these  studies,  whether  deal- 
ing with  the  Immediate  or  long-range,  are 
action  oriented.  The  committee,  naturally 
enough,  has  a  skilled  man  of  action  In 
charge— Roger  H.  Oilman,  on  loan  from  the 
port  authority.  Furthermore,  because  the 
conunlttee  speaks  with  CM-ganized  purpose, 
It  Is  taking  advantage  of  the  availability 
of  Federal  funds. 

Right  now.  for  Instance,  proposals  for  five 
mass  transportation  demonstration  projects 
are  reedy.  These  are  frankly  experimental, 
and  vary  in  detail,  but  the  general  idea  Is 
to  provide  Improved  service  and  facilities  on 
several  parts  of  the  New  Haven,  Long  Is- 
land. New  York  Central,  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroads. 

The  hope  U  to  win  back  passengers,  some- 
thing that  the  lines  have  not  been  able  to 
do  on  their  own.  But  the  conunittee  sees 
posaiblllUes  In  such  things  as  the  under- 
uUllzed  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  by  which  some 
New  Haven  riders  could  be  brought  to  AstorU 
and  perhaps  nearer  their  Jobs,  or  In  park- 
and-rlde  lots  at  New  Brunswick  which  might 
reduce  highway  congestion. 

And  If  the  Federal  Oovemment  thinks  well 
of  these  fully  planned  projects,  as  seems 
Ukely.  It  granU  two-thirds  of  the  cost.  This 
certainly  is  worth  trying,  and  after  that  the 
trlstate  committee  has  plenty  more  demon- 
stration projects  taking  shape. 

All  this  Is  good,  for  here  Is  the  evidence 
that  regional  planning  has  got  out  of  the 
talking  stage.  Our  three  States  are  at  last 
covenanted  for  studies  and  for  action  on 
transportation  problems. 
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termlne  if  they  are  suitable  to  become 
national  seashore,  or  lakeshore,  recrea- 
tion areas. 

TiUe  n  directs  the  national  Forest 
Service  to  study  the  ocean,  lake,  and  river 
shores  in  the  181  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forests  to  determine  if  we  cannot 
locate  many  fine,  water-based  recrea- 
Uonal  areas  on  these  pubUc  lands,  which 
can  be  developed  without  acquIsiUon  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Title  in  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $25  million  in  future  years  to  provide 
matching  funds  to  be  given  to  the  SUtes 
for  acquisition  of  shoreline  areas. 

On  April  18  the  Governors  of  12 
Atlantic  Coast  States  met  in  Newaric, 
N.J.,  to  confer  on  problems  resulting 
fnMn  the  devastating  storm  earlier  this 
year.  They  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution,  presented  by  the  Honorable 
Mat  Adams,  commissioner  of  conserva- 
tion and  economic  development  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  endorsing  S.  543. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoao  the 
text  of  the  Eastern  States  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  we,  tlie  Oovemors  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States  most  directly  affected  by  the 
recent  devastating  storm,  recognize  that  the 
Federal  Government  well  understands  and 
Is  Interested  In  the  shoreline  preservation 
and  conservation;  and 

"Whereas  a  bill  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Incorporating 
many  of  the  features  of  meaningful  Federal 
participation  (S.  643) :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved,  That  the  States  herein  con- 
vened recommend  the  endorsement  and 
passage  of  S.  543  In  the  tJ.S.  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  repreeenUtlves  from 
the  States  represented  at  thi«  east  coast 
meeting  favor  the  passage  of  tht^  bill." 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  States  of 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia, 
Ap«il  18,  1962. 


SHORELINE     RECREATION     FACIL- 
mES— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  S.  543,  the  shore- 
lines recreation  area  bill,  which  provides 
for  a  three-pronged  approach  to  meeting 
the  Nation's  requirements  for  shoreline 
recreation  facilities. 

•ntle  I  of  the  bill  directs  that  a  careful 
study  be  made  of  15  specific  sites  to  de- 


REPAIR  OP  DAMAGE   TO  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  McNAMARA-  Mr.  President,  the 
scheduled  spring  opening  to  shippiiig  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  this  year  was 
delayed  by  unexpected  damage  to  the 
Eisenhower  lock  at  Massena,  N.Y. 

For  unexplained  reasons,  an  80-foot 
crack.  3  feet  wide,  opened  up  in  the  sill 
of  the  lock,  holding  up  ship  traffic  in 
both  directions. 

Although  repairs  might  be  expected 
to  take  weeks,  the  job  was  done  in  Just 
8  days — the  backlog  of  more  than  100 
ships  was  passed  through  in  about  40 
hours — and  traffic  is  now  normal. 

Credit  for  this  extraordinary  perform- 
ance is  being  given  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Mc- 
Cann,  of  Detroit,  who  only  recently  be- 
came Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

An  editorial  in  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard  on  April  28.  entitled 
"Great  Job  on  Seaway,"  called  attention 
to  Mr.  McCann's  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Ricoao  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Oesat  Job  on  Skawat 

CompUmenta  »r«  due  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way AdmlnUtrator  Joeeph  H.  UcCann  and 
bla  aMUtante  for  the  tremendoua  Job  they 
performed  In  repairing  a  crack  In  the  great 
Eisenhower  lock  at  Massena  In  8  days,  en- 
abling scores  of  vtnt^  to  pass  through  the 
seaway  since  Monday 

With  the  seaway  originally  scheduled  to 
open  for  trafllc  on  April  15,  an  80- foot  crack 
3  feet  wide  was  discovered  In  the  sill  of  the 
Elsenhower  lock  on  April  12,  due  to  some 
unk.iown  cause.  Ordinarily,  repairs  of  such 
a  huge  structure  would  take  weeks;  but.  with 
•hips  waiting  at  anchor  on  either  side  uf 
the  look,  speed  was  of  the  essence  to  prevent 
heavy  loMes  to  shippers 

Himself  working  practically  around  the 
clock  directing  the  Job.  Administrator  Mc- 
Cann  engaged  a  contractor  and  put  his  own 
at  work  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Repairs  were  completed  in  8  days,  and  ship- 
ping commenced  moving  through  the  lock 
last  Monday. 

ConsTiltlng  engineers  have  now  been  hired 
to  keep  a  constant  check  on  all  the  seaway 
facilities,  in  hope  of  preventing  such  costly 
mishaps  in  the  future.  But  It  Is  good  to 
know  that  when  the  chips  were  down,  the 
seaway  organization  was  able  to  perform  a 
construction  miracle  and  get  the  vital  ma- 
chinery functioning  again  In  Jig  time 


SABIN  ORAL  POLIO  VACCINE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President. 
several  weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  suc- 
cess of  volunteer  citizens  In  their  efforts 
to  eliminate  polio  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
gram was  carried  on  with  no  Federal  di- 
rection or  assistance  and  reflected  the 
responsible  attitude  which  citizens  in 
every  corner  of  the  country  have  toward 
meeting  civic  problems.  Since  the  time 
I  first  remarked  on  this  program  in  my 
State.  It  has  continued  with  remarkable 
success.  In  reporting  on  a  speech  by  Dr 
Albert  B.  Sabin.  creator  of  the  oral  polio 
vaccine,  the  Phoenix,  Ariz..  Republic 
stated. 

Maricopa  County's  Sabln  Oral  Sundays 
were  the  largest  volunteer  program  uf  their 
kind  In   the  world. 

The  news  story  went  on  to  quote  Dr. 
Sabin  as  saying: 

Phoenix  and  Maricopa  County  pmved  that 
organized  medicine  and  the  community,  on 
a  cooperative  basis  could  perform  a  public 
experiment  so  successful  that  other  areas 
of  the  country  were  glad  to  copy  it 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  story  headlined 
"World  Record  Set  by  Sabin  Sundays  " 
printed  in  the  April  29.  1962.  issue  of  the 
Arizona  Republic,  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Woai,D    Record    Set    by    Sabin    Slndays 
Maricopa    County's    Sabln    Oral    Sundays 
were  the  largest  voluntary  program  of  their 
kind  In   the  world 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabln.  creator  of  the  oral 
polio  vaccine,  told  a  Phoenix  Press  Club  fo- 
rum yesterday  that  the  "Incredible  thing 
about  thu  is  that  It  was  done  almost  entirely 
with  volunteers.  And  you  dldnt  have  to  go 
to  the  city  or  State  for  money  • 


The  veteran  medical  researcher  said  Phoe- 
nix and  Maricopa  County  proved  that  or- 
ganized medicine  and  the  community,  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  could  perform  a  public 
experiment  so  successful  that  other  areas  of 
the  country  were  glad  to  copy  it 

"The  ball  wasn't  fumbled  here.  "  said  Dr 
Sabln  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  ex- 
periment resulted  In  the  most  enthusiastic 
cooperation  We  hope  what  you  have  done 
will  become  even  more  catching" 

Dr  Habln  admitted  he  "didn't  have  much 
hope  that  the  Phoenix  prcx-edure  would  be 
successful  " 

"The  results."  he  added,  "were  much 
greater  than  anyone  could  have  anticipated  " 
Pnylng  tribute  to  the  Maricopa  County 
Medical  Society  and  Dr  Richard  B  Johns, 
Phoenix  pediatrician  and  chairman  of  the 
SOS.  Dr  Sabln  said  the  Ph()«'nlx  technique 
is  adaptable  to  any  part  wf   the  country 

"It  would  depend  upon  leadership,  how- 
ever." he  declared  "Here,  there  was  no 
question  of   leadership   ' 

He  has  been  setting  up  polio  clinics,  re- 
search programs  and  ciiecklng  results  In 
other  parts  of  the  world 

Dr  Sabln  will  spend  nnjBt  of  today  visiting 
some  of  the  Sabln  Oral  Sunday  clinics  In 
the  county  where  tyjie  III  vsicclne  will  be  ad- 
miiiLstereU  to  an  estimated  600  000  persons 
on    this    Hiifl    the    f'.Uowini?   Sunday 

During  the  day  he  also  will  confer  with 
officials  of  the  County  Medical  .Society  which 
Inaugurated  the  history-making  m.isslve  Im- 
munization  programs 

Tomorrow  Dr  Sabln  will  go  to  Tucs<m  to 
meet  with  medical  authorities  there  In 
charge  of  a  Pima  County  Immiml/.atlon  pro- 
gram   patterned   after    Maricopa    County's 

A  native  of  Russia.  Dr  Habln  came  to  this 
country  in  1921  He  obtained  his  degree  In 
medicine  from  New  YorK  University  Since 
then  he  has  received  numerous  awards  for 
his  research  In  polio  and  virus  rliseases  of  the 
nervous  system  He  Is  currently  associated 
with  the  University  of  Cincinnati  School  of 
Medicine 


CHARLES    HAGERTY:    A    LESSON   IN 
DEVOTED   PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President.  Charles 
J  HaRerty.  one  of  the  really  Kreat  public 
servants  in  California,  died  recently  A 
much  de.servpd  and  eloquent  tribute  to 
Mr  Hagertys  memory  was  made  in  an 
article  by  Herbert  L  Phillips,  an  out- 
standing political  writer  for  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  newspapers  in  California  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  In 
the  April  29  issue  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

I  owed  Charlie  Hagerlj  many  a  favor 
which  will  forever  remain  unpaid.  He 
was  a  friend  of  every  man  in  public  life 
in  California  He  was  an  expert  in  his 
field  and  a  devoted,  conscientious  public 
servant  I  join  with  Mr  Phillips  in  his 
statement  that: 

If  divine  proviUenre  l.ive.s  democracy,  as 
we  Americans  like  U>  believe.  He  could  'ur- 
ther  It  by  sending  a  few  more  men  with 
selfless  devotion  of  Charles  J  Hagerty  to  this 
small  and  often  confu.sed  planet 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom    the    SacramenUj    Bee.    Apr    29.    1962] 
Charles  Hacertt     A  Lesson  in  Devoted 
Plblic  Service 
(By  Herbert    L    Phillips) 
Retired      Assl.stant      Secretary      of      State 
Charles    J     Hagerty    was    a   quiet,    unpreten- 
tious    man.     a     conscientious,     hardworking 
public  official  who  helped  to  keep  California 


elections   clean,   honest,   and   well   regulated 
for  almost  half  a  century. 

He  died  at  73.  In  Sacramento  last  Wednes- 
day evenipg.     His  funeral   waa  yesterday. 

It  often  happens  that  the  powerful  execu- 
tives of  Government,  the  widely  hailed  re- 
formers, the  brilliant  orators  and  the  wielders 
of  vast  political  influence,  with  controversy 
inevitably  swirling  about  tliem.  are  not  re- 
membered as  the  men  who  have  beat  served 
the  orderly,  day-by-day  proceMes  of  democ- 
racy and  contributed  most  to  lU  durability. 
It  Is  sometimes  the  devoted,  less  spectacu- 
lar man.  having  given  a  whole  life  to  the 
drudgery  of  mastering  one  particular  but 
significant  phase  of  Oovernment  operations, 
who  better  epitomizes  the  virtues  of  democ- 
racy In  action  and  more  nearly  approaches 
that  elusive  ideal  we  look  for  but  so  seldom 
And— the  perfect  public  eervant. 

None  of  us,  obviously,  attains  satisfying 
perfection  In  anything,  but  Charles  J.  Hag- 
erty. In  that  Important  comer  of  govern- 
mental Institutions  which  he  made  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  perhaps  came  nearer  to  It  than 
most  men  are  privileged  to  do. 

Popular  government  la  no  better  than  the 
Integrity  of  the  voting  system  upon  which 
It  U  based  The  management  of  California 
elecUons.  with  a  strict,  unswerving  adher- 
ence to  the  complicated  lawi  which  govern 
and  protect  the  rights  of  men  and  women  at 
the  ballot  box,  was  choeen  by  Hagerty  as 
his  field  when  he  was  23.  He  pursued  It  until 
he   was  70 

A  consideration  of  the  election  history  of 
California  since  the  firat  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury, contrasted  with  the  flaring  scandals 
In  some  States  and  the  grievous  Inequities 
of  discrimination  which  still  exist  In  others, 
provides  some  measure  of  the  legacy  of  de- 
cency which  this  unassuming  man  has  left 
behind  him 

Charlie  Hagerty  served  California  under 
3  secretaries  of  state  and  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  10  Oovernora. 

A  native  of  Rio  Vista.  Solano  County,  a 
child  of  San  FrancUco,  he  went  to  the  State 
capital  In  Sacramento  In  1912.  3  years  after 
the  progressive  Republican  governorship  vic- 
tory of  Hiram  W  Johnson  and  the  beginning 
of  Prank  C  Jordan'a  30-year  Incumbency  as 
secretary  of  state 

Over  the  years,  as  he  worked  In  and  ulti- 
mately headed  the  secretary  of  state's  elec- 
tion supervisory  office,  Hagerty  became  rec- 
ognized as  the  States  foremost  authority  on 
all  regulations  pertaining  to  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise  It  was  claimed  at  one  time 
that  he  could  practically  recite  the  election 
code  verbatim.  Not  only  did  he  enforce  the 
letter  of  the  law  with  evenhanded  Justice, 
but  at  times,  with  quiet  guidance,  he  In- 
fluenced the  laws  betterment  before  legU- 
latures  where  he  was  regarded  with  respect 
and  affection 

To  many  he  was  a  pleasant,  obliging, 
painstaking  official,  a  "nice  guy"  with  a  ready 
Irish  smile,  whose  admitted  efficiency  was 
equaled  only  by  his  almost  excessive  mod- 
esty To  thoee  who  knew  him  Intimately 
over  a  long  career,  which  eventually  brought 
him  service  seniority  over  all  the  SUte'a 
employees,  there  was  much  more  to  It  than 
Just  that.  There  was.  behind  the  smile,  a 
8elf-lmp<jsed  necessity  to  labor  almoet  Inces- 
santly at  the  task  for  which  hla  ability  al- 
ready had  become  legendary;  a  private  dis- 
dain for  sham  and  chicanery;  an  insistence 
that  all  righu  of  the  electorate  and  of  can- 
didates, from  the  most  Influential  to  the 
lowliest,  be  safeguarded  acrupulously:  a 
deeply  held  conviction  that  a  square  deal 
for  everybody,  and  without  partlaan  devia- 
tion, was  an  Imperative  of  the  democratic 
system. 

One  remembers  hla  light  often  burning  In 
the  capltol  late  at  night;  hU  frequent  ap- 
pearance in  his  office  at  a  morning  hour  when 
most  SUte  officials  atill  were  In  bed;  bis 
long  hours  of  unrequired  work  making  sure 
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that  the  candidacy  papers  of  political  neo- 
P*»Tt«"  were  In  proper  legal  order — even  tboae 
of  tbe  Communlau  back  In  tha  day*  whan 
their  party  lawfully  participated  In  CJaU- 
fornla  electkma.  It  waa  a  matter  of  pride 
with  Hagerty  that.  If  he  oould  avoid  It.  no 
offioeseeker  should  be  deprived  a  legitimate 
place  on  the  ballot  through  Ignorance  of  th« 
election  code's  tachnleaUtles.  And.  to  the 
aame  end,  he  kept  a  watchful  eye,  coupled 
with  that  dlaarmlng  amlle,  oo  California's  68 
counties. 

This  U  a  far  cry  from  conditions  In  certain 
other  American  jurladlctlona  where  tech- 
nicalities have  been  used — and  In  recent 
Umea.  toe— to  \mi  not  only  candidates  but 
voters. 

When  Hogerlr/  finally  retired  in  1959.  the 
great  aimj  of  his  unostantatloxis  contribution 
to  good  government  was  hailed  by  every 
county  clerk  and  registrar  o*  votws  and  by 
almost  every  other  public  oOdal  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  has  been  said  before,  but  It  wUl  bear 
repeaUng.  that  public  dvU  servants  would 
be  much  less  frequenUy  crltlclMd  If  there 
were  more  Hagertys  In  their  ranks. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  which 
come  to  mind  with  the  passing  of  this  dedi- 
cated, shy,  humble,  hardworking  former  as- 
alaUnt  secretary  of  atate. 

Ood  rest  his  soul.  If  divine  providence 
loves  democracy,  as  we  Americans  ilka  to 
believe.  He  could  further  It  by  sending  a 
few  more  men  with  the  selfleas  devotion  of 
Charles  J.  Hagerty  to  this  small  and  art«n 
confiised  planets 
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opinion,  demonstrates  dramatically  that 
the  demand  for  Wert  Irian  is  made  in 
Moscow.  "Hie  second  document  is  a 
broadcast  by  Radio  Moscow  cm  Febru- 
ary 23.  Commenting  on  the  West  New 
Guinea  situation.  Radio  Moscow  said  in 
effect,  that  the  Justness  of  the  Indone- 
sian claim  to  West  New  Guinea  was 
recognized  by  the  entire  world  and  that 
after  the  liberaUon  of  Wert  New  Guinea' 
it  would  be  the  turn  of  East  New  Guinea 
to  be  "liberated"  from  colonialism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  documents  also  be  inserted  into 
the  Rxcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 
Mr.  DODD.    In  my  memorandum.  I 
also  stated  that  President  Sukarno  has 
shown  himself  dangerously  shortsighted 
In  his  dealings  with  the  Communists. 
In  the  light  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  April  30.  I 
now  believe  that  this  was  an  understate- 
ment.   According  to  this  article,  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  boasted  of  his  personal 
responsibility  for  the  growth  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  Indonesia.    He  was 
quoted  as  saying: 
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INDONESIA-NETHERLANDS  DISPUTE 
OVER  WEST  NEW  OUINSA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  many  articles  in  the  press  in  re- 
cent weeks  ctmceming  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Netherlands  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indonesia  over  Wert  New 
Guinea.  I  feel  that  the  gravity  of  this 
situation  is  not  commonly  understood 
In  this  country,  and  that  there  is  even 
less  understanding  of  the  serious  polit- 
ical and  strategic  implications  of  the 
solution  now  proposed. 

Because  of  these  misgivings,  I  ad- 
dressed a  memorandum  to  Senator 
Latjschi.  as  chairman,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Par 
Eastern  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  urging  that  hearings  be  held 
before  any  irrevocable  poUcy  commit- 
ment was  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks my  memorandum  on  the  West 
New  Guinea  situation  to  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  In  my  memorandum.  I 
took  the  stand  that  the  Indonesian  de- 
mand for  West  New  Guinea  was  really 
fabricated  in  Moscow,  and.  despite  the 
present  assurances  of  the  Indonesian 
Government  to  Australia,  the  cession  of 
West  New  Guinea  would  lead  in  the  very 
near  future  to  a  demand  for  the  cession 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  which 
is  today  under  Australian  administra- 
tion. 

Since  I  made  this  statement,  two  in- 
teresting documents  have  come  to  my 
attenUon.  The  flrrt  is  a  Joint  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Dutch  and  Indone- 
sian Communist  Parties  which,  in  my 


I  am  very  happy  to  have  removed  the 
Communist  phobia  from  the  minds  of  our 
people.  Two  years  ago  oommiuilsm  was  re- 
garded as  satan  and  devU  by  the  majority 
of  the  Inrtonealsn  people.  There  Is  general 
acceptance  now  of  the  role  they  (the  Com- 
munists) should  play. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
complete  text  of  this  article  printed  In 
the  Rccou  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Since  releasing  the  text 
of  my  memorandum.  I  have  received 
communications  from  Aurtralian  Sena- 
tor John  A.  McCallum  and  from  Dr.  J.  M. 
van  der  Kroef ,  associate  professor  of  So- 
ciology and  Political  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bridgeport  in  Connecticut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  letters  from  Sen- 
ator McCTallum  and  Dr.  van  der  Kroef. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  DODD.    I  earnestly  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  time  to  study 
these  important  documents. 
RxTrnirr  1 

Thk   IirooiVEsia-NxTHBaLANDfl   Disi»xmc   ovxa 

W«ST  Nrw  Gthnka 
To  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Tax 

Sastem  Alfalra,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee. 
From  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodb. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  brought  ominous 
news  from  Netherlands  Mew  Guinea. 

NegoUatlona  between  the  Netherlanda 
Government  and  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia appear  to  have  broken  down. 
Indonesian  commando*  units  have  Invaded 
several  of  the  minor  lalanda  surrounding 
New  Guinea.  The  Netherlanda  forces  on 
the  islands  have  taken  cotmtermeasures 
■gainst  the  Invaders.  Meanwhile,  the  cries 
of  President  Sukarno  and  all  the  other 
extremist  leaders  in  Indonesia  have  become 
shriller  and  more  threatening. 


New  Guinea,  say  tha  Indonesian  extrem- 
ists, belongs  to  Tnrtnniwla,  and  the  Nether- 
landa must  cede  It  forthwith  to  Indonesia,  or 
the  Indonesian  Government  will  embark  on 
all-out  mUltary  action  to  assert  Its  rlghU  to 
the  area.  To  this  the  Netherlanda  replies 
that  New  Gxilnea  does  not,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination,  belong  to  Indonesia  and 
that  the  only  Just  solution  would  be  to 
permit  the  people  of  West  New  Guinea  to 
determine  their  fate  In  a  future  vote  under 
\JM.  auaplcea. 

The  outcome  of  thla  dispute  wlU,  to  a 
very  large  degree,  depend  on  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States  and  by  the 
manner  In  which  we  exercise  oui  Influence 
But  our  present  poUcy  In  this  matter  has 
Ijeen  defined  only  by  rumors  and  by  uncon- 
firmed reports  In  the  press.  There  have 
been  no  formal  h»*r«ngf  or  discussions  In 
depth  on  the  matter  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  and  such 
hearings  should  be  held  before  any  Ir- 
revocable decision  Is  made. 

The  Island  of  New  Guinea,  half  of  which 
Is  administered  by  th«  Netherlands  govern- 
ment and  half  by  Australia,  Is  larger  than 
the  State  of  Texas.  It  Is  a  land  of  savage 
moimtalns  and  steaming  Jungles,  a  land  of 
Incredibly  primitive  peoples  who  still  practice 
cannibalism  and  head  htmting,  a  land  whose 
Interior  areas  are  so  Inaccessible  that  one 
might  well  wonder  why  anyone  should  want 
It  and  why  It  should  b«  of  any  strategic 
Importance. 

But  the  thousands  of  American  boys  who 
died  in  New  Guinea  provide  the  moat  elo- 
quent testimony  to  tha  strategic  Importance 
which  both  sides  attached  to  It  In  World 
War  n.  And  the  fierce  dlqiute  now  raging 
over  Netherlands  New  Guinea  and  the 
voltuie  of  Communist  propaganda  on  the 
subject  strongly  indicate  that  the  laland 
remains  at  equal  strategic  Importance  In  the 
present  conflict  between  the  free  world  and 
the  slave  world  of  <yiiwmnnfT|r|. 

The  voices  that  urge  that  we  avoid  un- 
pleasantness with  Indonesia  by  persuading 
our  Dutch  alUes  to  «ade  West  New  Guinea  to 
the  government  of  President  Sukarno  do  not 
understand  the  strategic  significance  of  New 
Guinea;  nor  do  they  i4>preclate  the  fact 
that  In  turning  over  control  of  this  territory 
to  President  Sukarno,  we  are  turning  it  over 
to  a  government  which,  of  aU  the  govern- 
ments In  the  ncm-Oommunlst  world,  runs 
perhaps  the  greatest  chance  of  failing  to 
communism  before  the  decade  Is  out. 

Of  all  the  territorial  demands  made  by  the 
governments  al  the  countries  that  have  re- 
cently achieved  Independence,  the  claim  of 
the  Indonesian  Government  on  Netherlands 
New  Guinea  is  the  most  arrant,  the  most 
baseless,  the  most  flagrantiy  Imperialistic, 
the  most  threatening  to  the  free  world,  and 
the  most  offensive  to  the  q)lrlt  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

WhUe  we  all  condemned  India's  forcible 
annexation  of  Ooa.  It  was  at  least  under- 
standable that  tha  Indian  people  should 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  thU  foreign  encUve 
In  the  territory  of  tha  Indian  subcontinent. 
One  might  question  the  thesis  that  the  Goan 
people  welcomed  their  annexation  by  India; 
but  it  is  understandable  that  the  Indians 
should  look  upon  the  Goan  people  as  fellow 
Indians,  because  ethnically  there  is  no  dis- 
pute that  the  Goaneae  are  of  Indian  stock. 

But  none  of  these  considerations  apply  to 
Indonesia's  claim  to  New  Guinea.  The  Indo- 
nesian peoples  have  no  personal  nostalgia  for 
West  New  Guinea,  because  very  few  of  them 
have  even  visited  there.  They  have  no  sense 
of  ancestral  attachment,  because  none  of 
their  ancestors,  going  back  to  prehistoric 
days,  ever  came  from  West  New  Guinea.  They 
have  no  feelings  of  brotherly  love  for  the 
people  of  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  because 
there  is  no  common  bond  of  race  or  language 
or  culture  or  religion.  In  abort,  none  of  the 
Ingredients  that  have  hlst<»lcally  Justified 
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nAtlonallst  movements,  enter  Into  the  fraud- 
ulent nationalist  demands  for  West  New 
Guinea  which  are  now  being  advanced  by 
the  Sukarno  government. 

The  Indonesian  demand  for  Netherlands 
New  Oulnea  Is  not  antl-lmperlallsm.  as  Pres- 
ident Sukarno  pretends;  It  Is  Imperialism 
It  Is  not  antlcolonlallsm.  It  Is  new  colonial- 
ism, which  Is  all  the  more  Immoral  because 
It  Is  being  advocated  by  a  government  that 
has  Itself  only  recently  emerged  from 
colonialism,  and  that  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  evil  of  colonialism 

Geographically.  New  Guinea  is  almost  a 
thousand  miles  removed  from  Java  and  the 
Celebes.  It  Is,  In  fact,  much  closer  to  Aus- 
tralia than  It  Is  to  the  main  Indonesian 
Islands.  The  Islands  of  Indonesia,  geograph- 
ically, are  part  of  the  great  continental  shelf 
of  Southeast  Asia.  New  Oulnea.  on  the  nthe- 
hand.  Is  distinctly  a  part  of  the  continental 
shelf  of  northern  Australia 

Ethnically  and  culturally,  the  Papuan  peo- 
ples of  New  Oulnea  have  absolutely  nothing 
In  common  with  the  Indonesians  The 
Indonesian  peoples  are  of  Malay  stock  The 
Papuans  are  a  black  people  of  Melanealan 
stock  who  bear  no  affection  for  the  Indo- 
nesians ttnd  who  would.  In  fact,  look  upon 
Indonesian  sovereignty  as  an  Intolerable 
form  of  Imperialism. 

Approach  the  New  Guinea  dispute  from 
whatever  standpoint  you  wish  —  from  the 
standpoint  of  morality  or  of  political  com- 
mon sense,  or  of  International  law  or  of  his- 
toric tradition — and  It  Is  lmp<^>88lble  to  find 
a  single  valid  argviment  to  support  Indo- 
nesia's cl<\lm  on  West  New  Guinea  That  Is 
why  the  Indonesian  Government  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  submit  the  case  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  In  the  Hague  And  that, 
too.  Is  why  the  Indonesian  demand  that  the 
Netherlands  enter  Into  bilateral  negotiations 
on  the  case  of  West  New  Guinea  has  been  re- 
peatedly turned  down  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  Dutch  position  on  New  Guinea  has 
been  clear  and  positive  and  Irreproachable 
from  every  standpoint  The  Netherlands 
Government  maintains,  and  I  quote  from  an 
official  statement 

"That  no  historical,  constitutional,  or  cul- 
tural ties  ever  existed  between  Netherlands 
New  Guinea  and  the  territories  now  known 
as  the  Republic  of  Indonesia;  to  the  con- 
trary, the  facts  show  that  the  separate  and 
distinct  character  of  West  New  Ovilnea  was 
always  recognized  under  the  Netherlands 
Indies  administration. 

"That  far  from  being  Included  In  the  trans- 
fer of  sovereignty  over  territories  now  part 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Weot  New 
Guinea  was  specifically  excluded,  and  let- 
ters acknowledging  and  a<?reelng  to  this  ex- 
clusion were  exchanged  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Republic  and  became  part  of 
the  official  records  of  the  Charter  of  Trans- 
fer of  Sovereignty 

"That  the  Netherlands  administration  Is 
firmly  determined  to  foster  In  west  New 
Oulnea,  through  a  comprehensive  develop- 
menUl  program  already  well  underway  a 
free  political  conscience  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  self-determination 

'That  this  growth  toward  eventual  self- 
determination  would  be  automatically  ex- 
terminated If  West  New  Oulnea  were  arbi- 
trarily to  be  made  part  of  the  Republic  (of 
Indonesia  i  " 

Far  from  explotlng  West  New  Oulnea  the 
Dutch  have  been  sinking  many  millions  of 
dollars  Into  the  country  each  year  to  develop 
Its  economy  and  to  educate  its  people  toward 
self-government. 

Considering  the  forblddmg  geography  of 
New  Oulnea  and  considering  the  fact  that 
Its  peoples  were  among  the  most  primitive 
to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  world  the  prog- 
ress registered  by  the  Netherlands  adminis- 
tration has  perhaps  not  been  equaled  m  any 
other   country. 


Of  the  700.000  Papuans  In  Netherlands  New 
Guinea,  about  400.000  live  in  areas  that  have 
been  brought  under  administrative  control. 
In  these  areas,  fully  80  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  receiving  education.  TTiere  awe  al- 
most 1.000  schools  functioning  In  the  coun- 
try. Including  secondary  and  technical 
schools   and   teachers'  training  courses 

At  the  end  of  1959.  native  Papuans  held 
52  percent  of  the  civil  service  p<^>ets,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  had  com- 
mitted Itself  to  raise  this  percentage  to  95 
percent  by   1970 

The  Nether;and.s  administration  has  also 
been  moving  rapidly  to  provide  the  Papuans 
with  an  adequate  economic  base  for  ultimate 
seU-government  There  have  been  vast  In- 
creases m  the  production  of  nutmeg  and 
coconut  and  c<TCoa  and  other  crops,  a  lumber 
Industry  has  been  built  up;  and  geological 
surveys  have  turned  up  promising  deposits 
of  minerals 

Ai;  of  this  progress  would  be  lost  If.  through 
the  delinquency  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  weakness  of  the  Western  Powers,  the 
Netherlands  wpre  forced  to  cede  New  Oulnea 
to   the   Indonesian   expan.tlonlsts 

Bu'.  much  more  than  this  would  be  lost 
As  the  Right  Honorable  R  O  Casey,  former 
Australian  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  has 
pointed  out.  If  West  New  Oulnea  passed  Uj 
InUL>iiesla.  the  native  inhabitants  would  lose 
once  and  for  ail  any  opportunity  of  deter- 
mining their  own  future  " 

Why  Is  the  Sukarno  gnveriimfnt  so  in- 
sistent In  pressing  Its  claims  to  this  remote 
Island  territory''  One  would  Imagine  that 
Indonesia  had  problems  enoigh  of  its  own 
Her  economy  is  bogging  down  There  Is  gal- 
loping Inflation  The  Christian  Science 
MonlUir  of  April  9  pointed  out  that  Indo- 
nesia s  financial-economic  situation  had 
slumped  to  one  of  the  lowest  p<ilnU  since 
the  priclamatlon  of  independence  In  1945. 
and  that  the  price  of  rice,  which  Is  the  staple 
f<x>d  of  the  Indonesian  diet,  had  reached 
the  alltlme  hlsih  of  |l  10  per  kilogram  This 
Is  a  price  which  spells  near  starvation  for 
most  of  the  Indonesian  people 

Political  parties,  with  the  exception  of 
Sukarno's  party  and  the  Communist  Party, 
have  been  suppressed  and  many  prominent 
members  of  the  opp<jsltlon  parties  have  been 
thrown  Into  prison  And  there  are  large 
areas  of  Sumatra  and  the  Celebes  and  even 
Java  that  are  not  under  the  firm  control 
of  the  Central  Government. 

Why.  In  the  light  of  all  Its  own  difficulties, 
does  Indonesia  want  t<j  add  to  her  Island 
territories  a  new  territory,  peopled  by  alien 
and  hos'Ue  trlbe.s.  a  territory  that  can  only 
be  develop*^  into  an  ec<inomio  asset  with 
substantial  capital  Investment  and  which,  at 
the  t)est,  win  remain  an  economic  UablUty 
for  a  period  uf  many  years'' 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  ea,sy  to 
find  If  one  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
output  of  the  Communist  propatjanda  ap- 
paratus on  the  subject  of  New  Guinea  over 
thp  course  of   the  past  few   years 

The  fart  Is  that  Indonesia's  strident  claims 
to  West  New  Guinea  are  primarily  due  to  the 
agitation  of  the  Indonesian  Communist 
Party  the  largest  Communist  Party  outside 
the  S<jvlet  bloc,  and  of  tne  International 
Communist  apparatus  If  there  were  ever 
any  doubt  on  this  score  it  snould  have  been 
dispelled  by  a  UP  dispatrh  from  Indonesia 
which  appeared  In  the  Wiishlngton  Post 
thl^  last  Thursday,  April  12  The  dispatch 
detcrtbed  a  mass  meeting  In  the  city  of 
Jambl,  addressed  by  President  Sukarno 
After  he  had  whipped  the  crowd  up  Into  a 
fury  with  a  tiery  speech  demanding  free- 
dom for  West  Irian  ■  (the  Indonesian  name 
for  Netherlands  New  Guinea).  President 
Sukarno  called  to  the  podium  one  after  an- 
other, the  Ambassadors  'rom  the  Soviet 
Union  Hungary.  P  >iand.  'Vui?cslavia.  and 
Ccnmiunist  China  To  roars  of  approval 
from    the   crowd,    the   Communist  Ambasaa- 


dors  all  shouted  "Meredeka  Irian  barat  " 
(freedom  for  West  Irian).  They  were  Joined 
In  this  dismal  and  undiplomatic  display  by 
th-  Ambassadors  from  India  and  Burma 
Before  we  commit  oursclvea  to  the  support 
of  Indonesia's  demands.  It  would  be  well  to 
ponder  the  significance  of  this  demonstra- 
te n 

As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  Communists 
have  pointed  the  way  to  an  ultranatlonallst 
position,  and  they  have  been  able  to  carry 
the  extreme  nationalists  along  with  them  In 
agitating  for  this  position.  And  In  In- 
donesia the  Communists  have  found  this 
particularly  easy  because  President  Sukarno 
lias  been  so  willfully  shorUlghted  with  re- 
gard to  ct)mmunlsm.  and  because  he  is  so 
desperately  seeking  to  divert  popular  atten- 
tion from  the  problems  begotten  by  this  own  • 
adrr.  Inlstratlon. 

This  leads  us  to  the  next  question:  Why 
ore  Moscow  and  Pelplny  ao  Intensely  In- 
terested In  this  remote  underdeveloped  Jun- 
gle territory?  The  atrateglc  and  political 
significance  of  West  New  Guinea  becomes 
Immediately  apparent  from  a  look  at  the 
map  of  the  southern  Pacific. 

New  Oulnea  lies  athwart  the  trade  routes 
between  southeast  Asia  and  Australia,  from 
which  It  is  separated  by  only  160  miles  of 
water  It  lies  squarely  between  the  two  most 
Important  and  moat  reliable  8EATO  na- 
tions—Australia and  the  Philippines, 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  In  the 
Par  East  I  discussed  the  situation  In  south- 
east Asia  with  a  member  of  the  Australian 
Senate  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
very  worried  over  the  situation  In  Laos,  he 
told  me.  and  that  was  why  they  had  taken 
a  stand  In  favor  of  SEATO  Intervention  In 
Laos  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
They  were  afraid  that  the  fall  of  Laos  would 
pave  the  way  for  Conununlst  takeovers  In 
CamtKxlla.  Vietnam.  Thailand,  Malaya,  and 
Burma.  And  once  the  mainland  of  south- 
east^Asla  was  firmly  under  Communist  con- 
trol. Indonesia,  they  felt,  would  be  a  push- 
over; It  would  t)e  a  puahover  because  the 
Communist  Party  there  was  already  so  pow- 
erful and  because  President  Sukarno  had 
done  so  much  to  weaken  and  destroy  the 
antl-Communlst  forces. 

We  see  the  tide  of  Asian  communism 
creeping  down  toward  ua."  aald  the  Senator 
from  Australia,  "and  we  know  that  If  It 
succeeds  in  conquering  southeast  Asia  and 
Indonesia,  we  are  doomed."  In  a  future  that 
may  lie  only  several  decades  ahead,  he 
warned.  Indonesia  and  New  Guinea  might 
be  used  as  springboards  for  an  Aslan-Com- 
munlst  Invasion  of  Australia.  But  long  be- 
fore this  came  about,  he  pointed  out.  the 
entire  strategic  position  of  the  free  world 
would  be  gravely  compromised  If  the  forces 
of  world  communism  held  control  of  the 
whole  Pacific  littoral,  from  the  Bering  Straits 
to  Singapore,  and  of  the  southern  Island 
chain  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea  For  If 
this  ever  came  to  pass,  the  Communists 
would,  m  effect,  have  cut  the  world  In  half. 
The  Ci>mmunlsts  are  Inciting  and  support- 
ing the  Indonesian  agitation  for  West  New 
Oulnea  because  they  do  look  far  ahead,  be- 
cause they  do  have  long  range  strategic 
alms,  and  because  they  are  confident  that 
th"  time  Is  not  too  far  distant  when  the 
hammer  and  sickle  of  communism  will  fly 
throughout  the  lands  of  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Islands  of  Indonesia. 

For  the  moment,  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment takes  the  stand  that  Its  claim,  extends 
only  to  West  New  Guinea,  and  not  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Island  which  Is  a 
non-self-governing  territory  under  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
i«sure  the  Australians  that  Indonesia  has 
no  pretensions  of  any  kind  to  East  New 
Oulnea  But  the  Australians  are  skeptical 
about  these  assurances;  and  who  can  blame 
them  for  being  skeptical? 


.♦  .  ^  1  "^•T**?^^^*  of  the  free  world. 
It  la  In  the  intereat  of  the  iMople  of  New 
Guinea,  It  U  In  the  ultimate  Intermt  of 
the  United  Natlona,  that  the  people  of 
New  Oulnea,  after  an  approprUte  period 
of  preparaUon.  be  given  the  right  to  deter- 
mine for  them«lvea  what  form  of  goTem- 
ment  they  wish  to  have  and  what  poUUcal 
affiliations  they  wlah  to  enter  Into. 

To  deny  this  right  to  the  people  of  New 
Guinea  would  be  to  abandon  the  cardinal 
principle  on  which  the  United  Natlona  la 
based:  the  right  of  all  peoplee  everywhere 
to  determine  for  themselvea  the  form  of 
government  dealrable  to  them. 

To  accede  paaalvely  to  the  hysterical  de- 
mands of  the  Indonesian  Communlata  and 
nationalists  by  surrendering  New  Oulnea  to 
them  would  gravely  ImperU  the  future  of 
Australia  and  the  Phlllpplnea  and  of  all  the 
free  world's  poeltlona  In  the  west  Pacific 

Many  people  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  taken  no  action  and  made 
no  protests  when  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment haa  flouted  the  United  Nation 'a  Char- 
ter by  Ito  repeated  public  announcementa 
that  It  planned  to  take  West  New  Oulnea  by 
force.  If  It  were  not  ceded  peacefully 

They  have  been  even  more  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  when  our  Dutch  NATO  allies 
sought  to  transport  troops  to  New  Guinea 
in  order  to  defend  a  non -self-governing  ter- 
ritory of  which  they  are  recognized  aa  the 
legal  admlnlatratora  by  the  U.N.  agalnat  a 
threatened  Invasion  In  violation  of  the  U  N 
Charter,  we  reacted  to  this  situation  "by 
denying  our  NATO  allies  the  right  to  land 
and  refuel  their  transport  planes  at  Ameri- 
can Pacific  bases. 

But   they   have   been  most  disturbed    by 
the  persistent  reports  that  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade,  or  perhaps  I  should  say    to 
pressure    our    Dutch    NATO    allies    to    cede 
West  New   Oulnea   to  Indonesia  without  a 
hght.     Only  last  week,  the  Washington  Star 
carried   an   AP  story  which   spoke   of   a  re- 
ported  U.S.   proposal    that    the  administra- 
tion of  West  New  Guinea  be  switched  from 
Dutch   to  Indonesian   control  over  a   2-year 
j>erlod.    According  to  this  story,  the  reported 
proposal  met  with  stiff  opposition  from  The 
Hague,    which   atUl    Inalata    that   aelf-deter- 
mlnatlon    under    U.N.   auaplcee   U    the   only 
proper  way  to  dUpose  of  the  fate  of  the  Pa- 
puan people.     According  to  the  same  atory 
President    Sukarno    told    a    cheering    crowd 
in    South    Sumatra    that    he    holds    to    hla 
pledge  to  put  his  government  In  control  of 
the    disputed    territory    by    the   end    of   the 
year.     "Who  said  I  want  to  accept  a  3-year 
condition?"  he  asked  rhetorically. 

I  earnesUy  hope  that  these  reports  at 
le^t  as  they  relate  to  the  attitude  of  the 
u  S  Government,  are  In  error. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  are  not  endeav- 
oring to  appease  Sukarno  and  hU  Commu- 
nist supporters  at  the  expense  of  our  NATX) 
and  SEATO  allies. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will  not  seek  thua 
to  Ingratiate  ourselvea  with  Sukarno,  Nehru, 
^^f^  and  Nkrumah.  despite  the  fact  that 
this  action  would  break  the  hearts  of  our 
staunch  allies  In  Australia,  the  Phlllpplnea, 
New  Zealand  and  Thailand;  despite  the  fact 
tlmt  It  would  place  further  serious  stress  on 
NATO;  despite  the  obvious  peril  it  would 
create  to  the  free  nations  In  the  area  and  to 
the  strategic  position  of  the  free  world. 
I   earnestly   hope   that   in    any  action   we 

.M  K**'^  "^"■'^  ***  ^«**  '^"^  Oulnea,  we 
w.ii  be  b'ulded  above  everything  else  by  con- 
siderations of  morality  and  by  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  United  Nations  U 
founded.  For  In  this  situation,  aa  in  ao 
many  other  situations,  the  path  of  morality 
coincides  with  the  enlightened  self-interest 
t'l   the  free  world. 

n^fj""".*  i^*  ^niU^  States  first  achieved  its 
own  independence,  it  naa  remaliMd  • 
Stanch   friend   and  supporter   of  the   cauae 
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or  national  liberation  and  of  every    nation. 

f^^l'l,'^*'***'*'  '••"^  freedom  from 
n^oH^K**^-  ^  «»  Po«t  World  War 
u.  period,  the  moral  Influence  of  the  United 
States   haa   played    a   role    of   centnu    im^ 

lS2^l!!n  *",  ♦^^''^«  "^"^  ^^  peaceful 
liberation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  colo- 
nial countries.  The  colonial  countries  have 
had  no  bettar  friend  than  the  United  States- 
°¥'  f«««*  ^  thl»  respect  la  aomethlng  of 
which  we  have  every  reaaon  to  be  proud. 
But  having  aupported  the  colonial  countries 
In  their  struggle  for  Independence,  we  can 
not  be  Indifferent  to  the  new  and  inflnltaly 
greater  danger  of  Ctommunlat  colonialism 
which  now  threatena  many  of  theae  coun- 
tries. Nor  can  we,  out  of  our  long-atandlne 
aympathy  for  the  national  aapirationa  of 
these  countries,  permit  or  assist  these  new- 
born  countries  to  establish  their  own  ayatema 
of  imperialist  and  colonial  subjugation  in 
neighboring  terrltorlea. 

In  approaching  the  dispute  over  Nether- 
landa  New  Oulnea.  we  should  say  these 
things  frankly  but  firmly  to  our  friends 
«1,°)^  ei^niies.  and  to  the  recently  liberated 
neutralist  naUona,  some  of  whom,  un^ 
fortunately,  are  not  prepared  to  concede  the 
same  right  to  other  peoples  that  they  de- 
mond  for  themselves. 
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ExHiBrr  a 
[From  World  Marxist  Review] 

UKITT  IN  THX  StHUGCLZ  AGAINST  COLONIALISM 

The  delegations  of  the  Dutch  and  Indo- 
nesian CommunUt  parties  to  the  22d  Con- 
gress of  the  CPSU  exchanged  views  on 
queatlona  of  Interest  to  both  partlea  and 
the  peoples  of  their  countries  and  adopted 
a  Joint  statement.  ^ 

They  expressed  the  view  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  West  Irian  question  would  sig- 
nify the  complete  abolition  of  colonialism 
in  what  was  called  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  Such  a  setUement,  however,  has 
been  fiercely  opposed  for  more  than  10 
years  by  the  Dutch  reactionaries,  despite  the 
protcsta  of  the  Afro-Asian  peoples  and  the 
UJJ.  resolution  on  the  complete  liquidation 
of  colonialism. 

The  two  parties,  the  statement  says,  reso- 
lutely reject  the  shameful  policy  of  the  so- 
called  self-determination  for  West  Irian 
through  the  mediation  of  the  U.N.  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister  Lum 
This  is  a  barely  disguised  attempt  to  use 
the  United  Nations  as  a  cover  for  the  U  S  - 
Duteh  colonization  of  West  Irian.  The  two 
delegations  reaffirmed  their  conviction  that 
the  way  to  settle  the  question  lies  in  the 
Immediate  and  unconditional  transfer  of 
West  Irian  to  Indonesia. 

If  the  Dutch  reactionaries  persist  In  their 
refusal  to  do  this,  they  will  deliberately  pro- 
voke a  war  with  Indonesia  over  West  Irian 
In  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  this  would 
be  for  the  people  of  IndonesU  a  Just  war 
of    liberation    which    would    complete    the 
struggle  for  Independence  started  by  them 
on  August  17.  1945.    This  war  would,  doubt- 
lessly, get  much  greater  support  from  all  the 
antlcolonlal  and  progressive  forces,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Netherlands,  than  was  the 
case  in  1947  and  1948.     For  the  Duteh  im- 
perUIlato  it  would  be  a  colonial  war,  a  hope- 
leaa  adventure  which  would  ahock  the  whole 
of  mankind,  a  protracted  and  hard  war  in 
which  the  blood  of  both  Duteh  and  Indone- 
sian people  would  be  shed.    The  two  delega- 
tions stressed  that  the  danger  of  such  a  war 
and  ita  consequences  should  not  t>e  under- 
estimated. 

The  two  parties  declared  that  they  would 
do  everything  to  consoUdate  and  rally  the 
progressive  forces  of  their  countriea  in  the 
struggle  for  the  tranafer  of  West  Irian  to 
Indonesia  and  that  thla  would  be  their  con- 
trlbutton  to  the  cauae  of  preserving  wcn-ld 
pesoe. 


KXHUIT  8 

[From  U.83JR.  International  Affairs  Mar   9 

1903] 
"Dwaaaat  or  AtTsnuLUH  Colonxaubic  Sksn 
(Moscow  in  Indonesian  to  Indoneala 
Feb.  28.  l»«a) 
(Lev  Arnusov  commentary:  "The 
Approaching  Storm") 
Dear  listeners:  I  am  quite  certain  that  not 
^?.^  ^^^^  yo"  »»»^e  heard  of  an  island 
called  Buka.    It  is  located  in  the  Solomoiu 
group,  which  belongs  to  Bast  New  Oulnea 
and  is  placed  under  Australian  trusteeship 
At  present,  the  name  of  the  island  la  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  preaa.    What  has  hap- 
pened there?  *^ 
Due    to    their    heavy    burdena    the    Buka 
Islanders    refused    to    pay    extremely    high 
taxes.      Since   then.   Australian    authorities 
decided  forcefully  to  (collect  taxes?)   from 
the  islanders.     For  this  purpose  the  police 
were  strengthened  considerably.    The  poUce 
took  firm  action  agalnat  resentful  citizens 
and    arrested    them.      In    defiance,    several 
thousand  Islanders,  armed  only  with  spears, 
hatehete,  and  rocks,  resisted  the  colonlallste 
The  Australian  authoriUes  then  started  to 
use  firearms.     Bloodshed  followed.     Never- 
theless, the  Buka  islanders  refused  to  sur- 
render  and  continued   their  struggle      The 
administrator   of  Papua  and   New   Oulnea. 
Cleland,  has  stated  that  the  crisis  on  Buka 
Island  has  taken  the  form  of  a  real  war. 

The  events  on  Buka  are  not  (restricted 
only  to  that  island?).  The  events  reflect 
the  awakening  of  the  national  freedom 
movement  even  In  the  most  Isolated  regions 
still  under  colonial  oppression.  East  New 
Oulnea  has  arUen  from  the  long  darkness 
of  the  disgusting  colonial  regime  established 
there  by  Australia  in  violation  of  ito  Inter- 
national obligations.  The  antlcolonlal 
movement  in  that  region  has  been  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  growing  national  freedom 
movement  In  neighboring  West  Irian,  where 
the  Dutch  feel  as  if  they  were  sitting  on  a 
volcano.  > 

Pe<^le  In  East  New  Oulnea  and  the  nearby 
Islands,  who  are  witneaslng  the  approach- 
ing m<Mnent  of  the  vmavoidable  downfall  of 
Duteh  colonialism,  are  Intenaifying  their 
struggle  against  the  Aurtrallan  ooloniallsta 
for  complete  Independence  and  freedom  of 
their  country.  The  West  Irian  people's 
struggle  for  reunification  with  the  Indo- 
nesian Republic  and  the  struggle  of  those 
In  East  New  Guinea  tar  freedom  are  both 
antlcolonlal  movementa.  TTie  Duteh  co- 
lonlallste and  their  friends  in  Australia  In 
their  colonial  plundering,  look  with  great 
fear  at  the  approaching  storm;  they  have 
pledged  mutual  solidarity  and  support. 

Responsible    Australian    leaders   have    in- 
timidated   Indonesia.      For    instance     Aus- 
tralian Defense  Minister  Townley  has' stated 
that  the  Australian  armed  forces  were  never 
as  ready  for  combat  as  they  are  at  present 
He  also  stated   that   the   Australian   armed 
forces  are  ready  to  take  action  together  with 
those  of  Ite  allies  firmly  and  effectively     iTie 
Australian  bourgeois  press  has  launched  an 
anti-Indonesian  campaign  and  asks  not  to 
let  a  possible  enemy  enter  New  Guinea     In 
Canberra  people  hold  the  view  that  If  West 
Irian  frees  itself  from  Dutch  colonialism  and 
eventually   Joins    the   Indonesian   Republic, 
the  freedom  movement  in  East  New  Guinea 
will  spread  with  more  interest.     Australian 
admlnlstratCH-s  may  then  have  to  pack  their 
belongings  and  leave  the  territory. 

The  loss  of  the  territory  will  be  a  great 
blow  to  colonlallste  of  the  Australian  bour- 
geoisie. In  that  region,  Australian  monopo- 
llste  have  produced  gold,  platinum,  silver 
bronze,  oU,  copra,  lumber,  and  other  valuable 
raw  material.  By  crueUy  exploiting  cheap 
manpower,  every  year  they  make  extraor- 
dinary huge  proflta. 
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liost  of  numkliul  bas  aMCDTed  the  declarm- 
tlaii.  i»tro<^T**^  by  tba  SovU*  Untoxx,  on 
-TMitlxic  fi«Mloin  to  •BlonUl  natlona  and 
eoontrlM.  Includlnt  tnut  terrtU>rt««.  Tho« 
wbo  nffB  to  boDor  11m  tfedmrmtlcRx  uut 
»ct  la  wli><li  tliiM  to«»*  wlBli  of  tlM  pw>f>le 
wlU  certainly  Ioml  P— i»l>  tn  the  colonial 
temtorte*  aa«  trw*  •«rt»or»«  wUi  achieve 
thetr  tndependWBo*  and 
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Svenlng   BUr.   Apr. 
SO.  IMS) 
I  TaK^  OuBvr  voB  OoMMinvav  Oatw 

jAKaan.  IVDomaxa.  April  80. — Prealdent 
BUkamo  declared  today  he  had  brcmcht  re- 
•paetahUltj  to  Indoneala*!  Communtetc  be- 
eaiua  h«  Is  convinced  they  are  beneficial  to 
thli  yoanc  nation. 

Hr.  Sakamo.  vho  ta  tryfnc  to  establish  a 
aoctaBat  atate.  told  tbe  eloalBff  aeaslon  of  the 
Obnummlat  Partx  Cbncreai;  T  am  very 
happy  to  hare  removed  the  Oommunlrt 
phobia  from  the  mlnde  of  oar  people.  Two 
yean  afo  oommnnlam  was  regarded  aa  satan 
and  dani  by  the  majority  of  the  Indonesian 
people." 

Soma  people  In  Indonesia  at  111  discrimi- 
nate against  Communists,  ICr.  Sukarno  said. 
but  added:  "THare  U  general  acceptance 
now  of  the  tide  they  should  play." 

ImSonasla^  Communist  Party  claims  2  mil- 
lion members. 

Mr.  Sukarno  aaid  the  Communists  have  be- 
coma  strong  becaoae  of  their  oppoalUon  to 
ImparfkUsm  and  their  foil  backing  o{  Indo- 
nasl&^  claim  to  West  Ifev  Guinea  now  held 
by  the  Dutch. 

nrott  may  say  I  give  room  to  Coaunuuista 
aad  that  I  ancouraga  them."   Mr.  Sukarno 
"But  I  h&va  often  emphaslard  I  am 
ving  the  people's  Intareai." 

Ifr.  ft''^**"*^  called  on  the  CoarmiunUts. 
"let  iw  go  iliiarl  together  to  complete  our 
revQintlQA.** 

naeiilwilijaM  aiWirfu*  by  ti>«  CrananunUt 
Congress  were  crlUcal  of  government  Inac- 
tkM  la  the  anrsenlac  ecoBoaate  sltuatloa 
The  eosigreaa  also  c*Uad  for  the  ending  of 
martiai  law,  jaiaiilas)!  by  Mr.  Sukarxut  moce 
than  a  year  ago. 

Tk*  pwty  atao  wgsd  fiatt  lanilswiintation 
ol  lAr.  ankarno's  poMtteal  aaanlfaslo  tt  1050 
whteto  provMea  tba  Comasunlsta  a  share  In 
governing. 


Coan..  AprU  23.  19*2 
SsBator  TmoMMB  J.  Daao. 
Senate  Ottce  BtHkUmf. 
WiurUmftom.  DX:. 

Dkaa  aaMama  Does:  I  heartily  endorse 
your  reeent  rtesnanr  thnt  hearings  be  beM 
on  American  poUey  In  the  Dutch-In«ionael  a  n 
dlapute  over  the  future  al  Weat  Mew  Oolnaa. 
The  threat  of  Indonesia  to  the  asplratUma 
of  the  people  of  West  Haw  ChUnea  ta  also 
a  threat  to  the  aafety  and  teadarahlp  of  the 
United   States  In   the   entire  South    PaclAc 


1  would  greatly  appradaU  reealvlng  from 
yiMi  the  taort  ol  the  memorandum  addreaaed 
to  the  Par  ■astern  ASalrs  aukeaaamlttee  of 
the  SaiMta  Pnraign  Balattoeis  Coasmlttee  In 
which  you  urge  that  aa  Inquiry  be  bald  Into 
the  poUcy  of  the  Uattad  States  In  the  West 
New  CKslnea  dteputa. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  pinfiaslniialty 
engaged  In  the  etody  of  the  West  New  Ontnaa 
p-oMam  and  In  Inrtnueetsn  aHalra.  Hsre- 
wlth  I  tnchide  soma  recent  pubUcatlona  of 
mine  on  the  subject  In  ths  hope  that  these 
wlU  be  of  aomc  Interaat. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Da.  J.  M.  van  saa  Kaoar. 
Associate   jS-o/csaor   o/   Socio^o^py  cmI 
Political      Science,      t/ikiveraity      •/ 
BTidgeT)ort. 


or 
jydaey.  MfrU  19.  t$€i. 
)aua  J.  Ekoaav 
Wa^lafon.  DJC. 

Mr  Daaa  ^ENSOoa:    I  wlafa  to  thank  you 
for  yovw  oppoattkoB  to  the  Indmiaatan 
to  Weat  Itaw  Oulnaa.     I  oompistaly 
with  you. 

VuUm  tunatal  y .  my  osity  chance  to  tnlTu- 
enea  policy  la  to  say  what  I  think  prlvstaly 
to  mlnlBtBrs  and  to  members  and  to  state 
ths  e^  gainst  Indotweln  In  the  Senate  In 
rather  academic  terms.  *  *    * 

1  waa  raoenUy  In  the  United  States  Both 
at  WMhlngton  and  St.  Louis  I  tried  to  per- 
suade the  many  good  friends  I 
Sukarno's  datm  waa  unjwt  and 
the*  It  saaana  ''ImperlallBm''  and  "coJonla)- 
IsaB"  and  that  HolhUMTs  aCtaslaletratton  of 
West  Mew  Outnea  was  a  ganulne  new  deal 
for  the  natives  (I  ha\w  vtattad  the  Methar- 
lajMta  Mew  Guinea  and  found  thetr  dvll 
service,  and  aapedaUy  thetr  educatlau  serv- 
ice, eaccllenti  I  waa  told  that  the  poUcy 
of  your  Etepartment  of  State  wae  to  bulkl  up 
Indoneata  as  sn  antl-OoBnmunlst  baslon  and 
that  Mew  Oulnea  waa  the  price.  The  policy 
of  our  government  Is  to  place  the  American 
alliance  first  and  I  fully  support  this.  But 
I  feel  that  on  this  Issue  we  should  have  stood 
armly  by  the  Vethsrianda. 

Your  statement  glvea  me  great  hope  that 
an  opportunicy  of  a  change  In  pulley  may 
come. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Joffw  A.  McCAixrM. 
Senator    Hw    ffew    Sonth    Wales    and 
Mrmbei  of  Parttamentary  Committee 
on  Foret^  Affatrn 


EEIUCATIONAL  TELEVTSTON  NEW 
TOOL  TO  HELP  ENUGHTEN  MAN- 
KIND 

Mr  ORUFNING.  Mr  Preiklent,  May 
1.  1903,  will  one  day  ajppcax  ixi  U.S. 
history  texttxxJu  as  \Jne  date  President 
Kennedy  signed  Public  Law  •7-447. 
legislation  designed  to  expedite  the 
utilizjUion  of  telrvlclon  facilities  for 
educational  purpooes. 

It  la  proper.  I  sugrgcst.  that  the  edu- 
cational tclerlslon  bill  should  Iwive  been 
signed  on  May  1.  In  Che  countries 
whose  ruleis  would  destroy  the  free 
workl.  dispLtys  of  miiitury  might  were 
paraded  before  the  populace  even  as 
pmrt  of  that  populace  starved  or  rotted 
In  prison  ca:nps 

In  the  United  States  on  May  1  children 
exchange  May  Day  baskets  of  flowers, 
and  this  yeax  the  Nation's  President 
placed  his  written  approval  on  S  305 
which  proTKies  the  toots  to  help  educate 
nmnkind. 

TtlevlsloD  might  be,  as  able  Federal 
Communica  lions  Chairman  Newton 
Mlnow  darud  to  observe  last  year,  a 
wasteland." 

Television  can  be  a  wonderland — 
opening  wide  the  doors  of  leamhig  to  all 
mankind.  It  is  a  medfom  of  communi- 
cations whose  maximum  good  is  as  yet 
unknown,  untested,  and  untried. 

I  am  confident  that  the  tools  provided 
in  S.  205  will  help  television  to  face  and 
mfeci  the  ehalleiiges  this  century  has 
harled  at  it.  As  Mr  Pred  Hechtnger. 
education  eitttor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  written: 

The  place  of  TV  In  education  ahoukl  be 
the  same  a«  that  of  book«  Bad  t>ooka  a>« 
of    no  help   In   education      Bad    teaching   Is 


sy  times  over  on  TV.  By  the 
same  tofcan.  good  teaching  la  not  ouly  mag- 
nlAed  by  TV.  but  bscaaisi  cmitsgloua. 

When  my  good  friend  and  able  col- 
league, the  Senator  froai  Waaliteicton. 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intcntate 
and  Foreign  Commeree  Committee  (Mr. 
Magnuson).  reported  8.  205,  the  written 
report  submitted  March  14.  1961.  stated: 

Through  education  televlaloo  great  teach- 
era  can  Ace  the  Imagination  and  kindle  the 
dealre  to  excel  In  thousands  of  atudents 
simultaneously  and  the  thoughts  of  thsae 
teachera  can  be  Inatlllad  permsnently  on 
tape.  The  greatest  minds  of  our  time  can 
bhare  their  knowledge  with  puplla  aU  over 
the  country  and  evantuaiiy  all  o«ar  the 
world.  Their  skUl.  their  knowladga.  and 
thelx  experience  can  be  brought  to  tha  snail 
schools  located  thoueands  of  ■lias  away 
through  the  medlunt  of  taleTlelan. 

America  and  the  world  can  be  grate- 
ful that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MacvuaoNl  had  the  determtnatinn 
and  foresight  to  fVght  for  the  legiihittve 
tools  which  will  give  edocatlOBal  tele- 
vlaiaii  the  aaalstenoe  It  needs  %o  be  nti- 
lized  properly.  Let  us  hope  each  Stete 
avails  itself  of  these  tools  which  he 
sought  to  provide  during  the  8&th  and 
Sftth  Congresses. 

I  am  proud  that  it  has  been  pomthtr 
for  me  to  support  educational  televlstan 
iefl8lati<m  since  I  have  been  a  membei 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

We  of  the  West  have  not  been  asleep. 
Thirteen  Western  States  have  an  Inter- 
state compact  establishing  the  Western 
Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation. It  is  popularly  known  ma 
WICHB.  Alaska  is  a  member  of  the 
Commission  which  has  as  ofie  of  its  goals 
that  of  promoting  an  exchange  of  col- 
lege television  teaching  and  sssl sting  in 
promoting  interstate  cooperatloB  and 
higher  education  in  graduate  professions, 
technical  fields,  and  in  health  prortatens. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  need 
for  educational  televiskifi — KTV — be- 
cause we  have  recognized  that  need. 
Obviously,  when  only  63  adiacational 
channels  of  the  213  reserved  for  this  pur- 
poae  by  the  Federal  Coinmvnicatlflns 
System  9  yeiurs  ago  hikl  been  nsed.  there 
was  a  need  The  new  ledslattan  ought 
to  Ko  a  loTiR  way  toward  takhig  care  of 
the  needs  of  schools  and  coDegcs  in  this 
vast  new  field  of  education. 

And  I  believe  my  good  friend  the  ca- 
pable Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NKfrsBBcasl  was  correct  when  she  re- 
marked on  this  floor  April  17  that: 

KducatloQ&l  television  promlsas  tiM  moet 
fundamaatai  advance  in  educational  mathofle 
since  tha  Lavention  of  the  printing  preer  500 
years  ago. 

Public  Law  87-447  amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  Fed- 
eral matching  grants,  up  U>  the  limit  of 
$1  million  per  State,  for  the  acqaMtiaa 
and  installation  of  transmlaskm  equip- 
ment for  educational  televlston  facilities 
lliis  assistance  will.  I  hope,  be  helpful 
to  the  nine  telerision  stations  in  Alaska. 

Alaska's  terrain  Is  vast.  Its  moan- 
tains  are  high  and  its  population  either 
concentrated  in  a  few  dtiea  or  sparsely 
scattered  throughout  its  SMj—g  aquare 
milea  Many  Alaskans  eannot  eome  to 
the  bigger  cities  because  there  are  no 
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roads  today  which  make  such  trips  pos- 
sible. One  day  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
condition  will  have  been  corrected.  A 
positive  st^  is  contained  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  137  whidi  I  sponsored  and 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  8«iate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  contains 
funds  with  which  to  make  road  survcfs 
beyond  those  at  present  provided  in  the 
State's  program.  But  pending  roads  de- 
velopment. Alaskan  educational  needs  in 
outlying  areas  are,  because  of  the  lack  of 
transportation,  unique.  So  ETV  pro- 
grams can.  in  part,  expand  tremendous- 
ly in  educational  opportunities  in  Alaska. 

Public  Law  87-447  authorizes  50  po*- 
cent  matching  grants  for  initial  con- 
structiixi  of  a  facility  plus  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  an  already  constructed  facil- 
ity, for  expansion  of  that  facility,  up  to  a 
limit  of  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
expansion. 

The  law  provides: 

Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  see.  SOO 
which  provides  for  matching  grants  shall  re- 
main available  tor  payments  of  such  grants 
for  projects  for  which  applications,  approved 
under  section  993.  have  been  submitted  un- 
der such  section  prior  to  July  1,  1908. 

The  money  shall  be  used  to  expedite 
the  utilisation  of  televlsicm  transmission 
facilities  in  public  schools  and  colleges, 
and  in  adult  training  programs.  It  will 
be  of  importance  to  Alaska's  schools. 

In  States  having  educational  television 
agencies,  applicants  for  construction 
grants  must  first  notify  such  agencies. 
Otherwise  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  has  been  desig- 
nated to  administer  the  program. 

The  House  and  Sefiate  conferees  wise- 
ly agreed  that  "under  no  circumstences 
should  the  ETV  program  be  subordi- 
nated to  or  tied  in  with  other  Federal 
programs  in  the  field  of  education."  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  given  the  responsibility  for  the 
execution  of  the  program  so  that  the  pro- 
gram could  immediately  get  imderway. 

Other  help  is  available  Immediately 
through  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  has  esUbllshed  in  its 
Broadcast  Bureau  an  Office  of  Research 
and  Education  which  is  to  assist  educa- 
tional broadcasters  in  their  efforts  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  educational  broad- 
casting. 

To  whom  may  grants  be  made? 

The  law  provides  that  construction 
grants  may  go  to  "any  ix>nproflt  foimda- 
tion.  corporation,  or  association,  which 
is  organized  primarily  to  engage  in  or 
encourage  educational  television  broad- 
casting and  which  is  eligible  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in  ef- 
fect on  April  12,  1962,  to  receive  a  Ucense 
from  the  Commission  for  a  noncom- 
mercial educational  broadcasting  ste- 
tion." 

And,  of  course,  appllcante  may  be: 

First.  An  agency  or  officer  req?onslble 
for  the  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  education  or  public  higher 
education  within  thst  Stote,  or  within  a 
poliUcal  subdivision  thereof. 

Second.  The  Stete  educational  tele- 
vision agency 

Third.  A  college  or  university  deriv- 
ing its  support  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
tax  revenues. 


Regrettably,  Mr.  President,  even  today, 
after  the  successful  fight  to  expand  the 
vistas  of  television  in  education,  too 
few  Americans  are  familiar  with  edu- 
cational television  because  their  com- 
munities do  not  have  educational  tele- 
vision stetions.  The  matching  funds 
available  under  Public  Law  87-447  should 
correct  this  blackout. 

Edi»ation  is  a  formidable  weapon 
against  the  forces  of  tyranny  of  any  age. 
If  we  are  to  know  "why,"  we  must  know 
"how." 

The  Senate  in  1961  passed  S.  1021.  the 
administration's  education  bill,  which 
provided  fimds  for  public  school  main- 
tMianoe  and  construction  and  for  teach- 
ers' salaries.  I  strongly  supported  this 
measure,  after  securing  an  amendment 
which  by  a  change  of  formula  increased 
Alaska's  participation,  for  the  bill  would 
have  been  helpful  in  all  Stetes. 

Now  it  appears  that  a  desirable  bill  or 
similar  legislation  will  not  be  reported 
by  the  House  Rules  Committee  in  this 
Congress.  Thus,  other  means  must  be 
used  to  promote  education. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  public  law 
which  makes  possible  matohing  grante 
for  educational  television  purposes  the 
Stetes  can  apply  aids  to  plug  at  least 
a  part  of  the  gaps  now  facing  educators. 
Millions  of  Americans  own  television  sete. 

Bfany  of  these  sets  are  in  Alaska. 

In  Alaska  there  is  no  direct  tie-in 
with  the  television  networks  of  the  lower 
48  Stetes.  This  truth  always  appalls 
those  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  It 
seems  incredible  that  this  situation  exlste 
in  the  20th  century.  But  it  does,  and 
Alaskans,  as  well  as  Hawailans  meet  the 
challetige  in  the  best  way  they  can. 

Our  television  stetions  use  tepes.  We 
see  the  programs  a  week  later  than  roost 
other  viewers,  but  we  see  them  on  film 
tapes. 

Education  television  can  be  utilized  in 
the  same  fashion.  But  we  do  need  the 
help  provided  in  Public  Law  87-^447. 

Our  isolated  communities  of  ttimes  have 
the  services  of  a  single  teacher,  a  teacher 
who  may  be  overworked  and  underpaid. 
The  assistance  available  through  educa- 
tional television  channels  cannot  be 
weighed  in  dollars. 

Of  course,  we  will  face  obstacles.  But 
men  have  crossed  mountains  before. 

Education  is  (m  the  march.  As  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  remark,  educaticm 
and  democracy  are  me  and  inseparable. 
We  move  ahead  with  education  televi- 
sion. We  can  move  forward  more 
rapidly  if  ETV  is  implemented  with  other 
tools  such  as  those  provided  in  S.  349, 
introduced  by  my  capable  and  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yak- 
BOBOUOH]  and  now  pending  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar.  I  have  cosponsored  S.  349 
because  it  would  give  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  between 
January  31,  1955,  and  July  1,  1963,  the 
educational  benefite  received  by  those 
who  served  in  the  Korean  war.  S<»ne 
pec^ile  have  called  this  the  cold  war  Ol 
bilL  I  doubt  that  anyone  would  ai^ue 
that  this  is  not  a  time  of  cold  war.  We 
need  every  weapon  available  to  win  this 
battle.  Education  is  available  if  we  but 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Television  is  a  powerful  and  vital 
medium.    It  should  be  so  used.    In  our 


Nation  today  live  nearly  8  million 
adult  Americans  who  are  Ulltamte.  This 
is  shocking  and  mmece— ary.  Adult 
education  programs  on  tetevlsion  can 
help  us  correct  this  situation. 


THE    LAND-GRANT    TRADITION    IN 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  University  of  Minnesota — a 
land-grant  college  and  university — held 
a  formal  convocation  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  the  Land  Grant  Act.  The 
president  emeritus  of  the  university.  Dr. 
J.  L.  Morrill,  addressed  the  ccmvocation; 
and  I  think  his  remarks  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Dr.  Morrill  is  one  of  the  truly 
great  educators  and  educational  admin- 
istrators. I  should  also  like  to  point  out 
a  fact  which  has  great  significance  for 
me.  Dr.  Morrill  stetes  in  his  address  that 
the  author  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  was 
Justin  Smith  Morrill.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  that  he  has  always  wanted 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  family  rela- 
tionship, although  he  has  never  been  able 
to  prove  it.  Let  me  simply  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  if  Senator  Morrill  could  be 
with  us  today,  he  would  be  happy  to 
claim  relationship  to  this  educator  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  Stete  of  Mln- 
nesoto  and  for  our  Natkm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sig- 
nificant address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoui, 
as  follows: 

Tm    Lako-Osant    TkADinoai    nr    Amibicaw 
Bbvcatkmt 

(Land-grant  centennial  convocation  address 
by  J.  L.  Morrill,  president  emerlttu, 
UnlvCTslty  of  Minnesota.  Apr.  13,  1962. 
University  of  Minnesota) 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  university, 
regenta.  faculty  and  staff,  students  and 
alumni,  distinguished  oiBelal  gttasts  and 
friends,  ladles  and  gentleman,  speatere  often 
begin  by  saying,  "It's  a  pleasure  to  be  hare," 
and  sometimes  you  have  tha  feeling  that 
they  "say  that  to  aU  ths  girls." 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  some  years  ago-~ 
where  any  MlnnMotan  finds  wann  welcome — 
I  was  the  special  guest  at  a  university  din- 
ner. Tliis  was  not  long  after  the  World 
War  when  the  traditional  fTiaadly  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  a  bit 
strained.  Sweden  had  eagysd  the  tragedy 
of  the  Nasi  occupation  of  Norway,  and  this 
made  a  difference. 

When  I  said  goodby  to  the  rector  of  the 
university  that  night — and  Z  wont  say 
whether  It  was  a  Swedish  or  Morw^lan  tuil- 
verslty — ^he  remarked  with  some  feeling: 
"I'm  glad  you  came  to  our  country  first  on 
your  visit.  Tou  will  receive  elaborate  cour- 
teey  when  you  get  to  the  other  country,  I'm 
sure.  The  difference  will  be  that  we  mean 
It.- 

Well,  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today — and  I  do  mean  It.  To  stand  in  this 
great  hall  again,  among  so  many  with  whom 
I  Uved  and  worked,  brings  a  wealth  at  re- 
warding remembrance.  Ltfcs  Antaeus  of  old. 
to  touch  again  the  ground  of  this  campus 
renews  my  strength  and  initiation. 

Fcnr  here  were  qiant  the  meat  important 
years  oX  my  life,  aseoelatad  wtth  others,  on 
and  off  the  sevoral  rnm|Misss  of  this  great 
Institution,  Bliarlng<tha  iwMlsaiai  to  build 
a  university  worthy  of  the  egnfldeace,  tha 
support  and  the  finest  aapitatkns  oC  tha 
good  people  of  Minnesota. 
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I  murf  PrwKtMkt  WIImw  bla  succasalon  to 

mMt  b*  yoxv  r«9*ct  lor  th«  bJch  LnUUectual 
m.wiA  sdmlnistntlve  competence  and  deep 
•enee  of  commitment  tluC  he  brings  to  tt 
I  coDfTfttulate  the  imlTer»lty  apon  the  good 
fortune  of  hU  t— dawfctp. 

We  celebrate  Ln  this  convocation  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  congreeelonal  enactment  100 
years  ago  of  the  ao-caJled  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Act  an  educational  emanclpatton  act 
signed  bj  Prealdent  Abraham  Lincoln,  dif- 
ferent to  be  sure  from  that  great  man's 
emancipation  of  the  slavea.  yet  worthy  of 
compartoon  wtth  tt  In  lU  Impart  on  the 
Ajnertcaa  aeaMny. 

ftv  tt  vaa  Buve  tban  an  act.  It  was  an 
IfUi  t>>e  ktaA.  ••  Chancellor  Dcane  ftialott 
of  CcncU  hits  said,  of  "the  future  In  the 
proeesa  of  being  bom."  Defined  In  one  way 
It  was  Just  the  Idea  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  Jcln  bands  with  the  States  to 
estabttan  a  eyrtem  of  higher  education  m 
this  wmutjy  dOrerent  from  any  In  the  Ka- 
tloa  tiMB.  or  In   the  world. 

TlM  aatbor  of  tike  act.  Its  unremitting 
1  c^iriertnnst  aponenr — Jueiln  Snalth  Mor- 
rill, U3.  Bf"^*'^  trvai  ▼ennont — stated  his 
porpoae  quite  stmply:  "1  would  have  higher 
learning  saore  widely  dlsscmlnatad, "  he  said. 
This  great  university  of  ours  and  the  67 
otlur  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
(at  least  one  In  erery  State)  are  one  r«rult 
of  hie  aim. 

But  there  wer*  other  ontccenes.  The 
laod-grant  ktaa  has  pencCxated  and  In- 
nuenead  Amertcan  hlgtoer  edocatlun.  both 
public  and  private.  In  all  of  our  a^OOO  col- 
leoea  and  unlvcrsiUea.  Along  with  America's 
inventloa  of  the  4- year  liberal  college.  It 
has  been  one  of  this  country'*  two  contribu- 
tions to  the  whole  tradition  of  higher  le«m- 
ing  In  the  Western  World. 

I  wish  r  could  claim  to  be  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Justin  S  MorTin  I  like  to  think — 
bttt  bavw  never  been  able  to  prove  it — that 
there  Is  a  family  reUtlooehlp  because  my 
paternal  grand parenu  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  was  born,  and  from  Ver- 
mont where  from  early  childhood  he  lived 
and  worked  and  died. 

He  rose  to  eminence  from  early  New  ITtig- 
land  hardship,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  with 
no  formal  echool^ng  beyond  the  ag^  of  14 
He  was  largely  self-taught  by  reading  His 
youthful  yearning  for  books  he  nerer  forgot. 
Tbe  great  Oongreselonal  Library  In  Washing- 
ton today.  w«h  Its  13  million  volumee.  Is  also 
a  monument  to  his  senatorial  labors.  It  was 
just  a  national  reading  room  when  his  per- 
sistence converted  It  to  what  has  now  be- 
con«  one  of  the  worlds  great  libraries 

Great  men  and  minds  have  struggled  to 
coneelTe.  In  their  tlm-,  the  meaning  and 
mission  of  unlversltlee.  We  remember  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Newman's  book.  '"The 
Idea  of  a  UolTerslty,"  and  his  often-qvioted 
statement  that  'If.  then,  a  practical  end  must 
be  assigned  to  a  university  courae.  I  say  It  is 
that  of  training  good  members  of  society. " 

We  recall  Thomas  Jefferson's  letter  to 
Oeor^  Wythe  In  1786  In  which  he  wrote- 
'I  think  by  far  the  most  Important  bill  In 
our  whole  code  Is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  our  peopie."  and  his  founding  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  for  which  he  hoped 
to  be  longest  remembered. 

In  his  thoughtful  book  on  "The  University 
In  a  Changing  World,"  Prof  Walter  Kot- 
schnlg  wrote  many  years  ago  that  "the  char- 
acter of  a  university  to  determined  by  the 
Idem  of  knowledge  which  It  professes  to 
adrance,  by  the  type  of  roan  It  purports  to 
produce,  and  by  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  eocnmunlty  te  which  it  finds  itself." 
!%!•  I  remembered  when  I  heard  President 
WUson  of  thU  untverslty  say  to  a  dlstin- 
^wlstMd  group  of  Nortli  and  8o«th  American 
edweators  ha  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  nionth  that 
national  alms  and  needs  should  not  only 
control  the  aims  of  education  but  that  edu- 


cation must  also  help  to  shape 

a  prima  UksUument  ot  social  change. 

This  philosophy,  let  us  Look  back  and  re- 
member today,  was  at  the  heart  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  of  1883.  which  provided  and  I 
quote,  for  "t.ie  endowment,  support  and 
maintenance  <*  at  least  one  college  In  each 
State  where  the  leading  ob|ect  shall  be. 
without  excluillng  other  scientific  or  elasat- 
cal  studies,  ani  including  miUtary  uctlca.  to 
teach  such  btanches  of  learning  as  arc  re- 
lated to  agrlc  ilture  and  the  mech*nlc  arts 
•  •  •  In  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  ednciitlon  of  the  Industrlrtt  classes 
m  the  severe;  pvirsm'.-s  iind  professions  of 
life  ■• 

That  was  It  the  crux  1. 1  the  charter  for 
what  has  been  described  as  the  m<jst  com- 
prehenalve  syftem  of  sclenuAc.  lechnicai  and 
practical  higher  education  the  world  has  ever 
known" — for  what  former  President  Frank 
P.  Graham  of  the  University  uf  North  Caro- 
lina has  dec!?  red  was  "one  of  the  n^oet  cre- 
iitlve  developments  in  the  history^  t>f  de- 
mixracy  in  the  world." 

It  broke  the  mold  of  blither  e<luc-atian  in 
that  early  day.  widening  lu  limits  to  com- 
prehend not  only  classical  aiid  ursditioniil 
liber»l  education,  but  also  the  prsctiCAi  pur- 
pose of  knowledge  for  use.  It  Uruut^t  wotk- 
ciday  agriculture  and  the  mechanU:  arts  lntt> 
the  academic  environment.  g;unlng  dignity 
and  «ci»deinl''  acceptance  and  the  method- 
olo^  of  science  .^nd  scholarship  thereby  It 
<iddad  the  challenge  of  UEeful  rele-vao<~e  to  a 
C'.>acepc  of  higher  educatl<.>n  too  remote  from 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  a  century  a«o 

It  opened  far  wider  the  doors  of  educs- 
tioniU  opportunity,  not  ouiy  lor  oien  but  for 
women.  Its  requirement  of  military  training 
was  the  forvrunner  nf  the  ROTC  which  years 
later  led  Gen  Oe<n-ge  C  Marshall  to  ssy  that 
the  ROTC  pro^fTBjn  speeded  mobilisation  for 
World  War  II  by  6  months  of  prccloua  time 
\tore  than  h  Ht  of  the  oAcers  Uioa  av  uinble 
came   from  our   land-graut  campu.ses. 

The  Pederal  endoisment,  provided  Irv  the 
act.  of  30.000  acres  uf  Isderaily  owned  land 
to  each  Stati'  for  each  of  lt«  ReprebeutatiVfcs 
In  Congress,  was  the  toucfistone  of  the  enter- 
prise At  the  Unlrerslty  of  Kflnnesots.  this 
became  the  nucleus  ot  one  cf  "ur  soiirf^ea  of 
support  which  yields  only  s  little  more  than 
$1  million  each  year  toward  the  multlmlUion 
dollar  budget  of  the  university.  Thus,  the 
1802  act  was  the  encourai^ng  catalyst  for  the 
generous  legUIaUve  support  which.  Incxciis- 
Ing  over  the  years,  has  built  this  Institution 
to  Its  present  eminence  and   Integrity. 

In  these  days  of  legislative  and  taxpayers 
association  debate  over  the  relation  of  public 
revenues  and  public  respoTJSlbllltles,  let  us 
remember  and  revere  tlie  vision  of  the  Con- 
gress 100  years  ago  and  of  the  pioneer  State 
leglalaturc  of  the  Minnesota  Territory  In 
18»1. 

i'or  It  was  in  that  year.  1861,  that  those 
pioneers  In  what  was  then,  as  Deau  Theodore 
C  Blegen  has  described  It.  "a  land  of  lonely 
lakes  and  rivers",  that  these  men  strug- 
gling to  maintain  the  barest  kind  of  elemen- 
tary education — dared  to  dream  of  founding 
a  great  university  which  tlu-lr  descendants 
have  brought  Into  being  The  institution 
they  founded  was  designated  by  the  tttate 
I>>glalature  16  years  U'.er  as  the  LaiKl-Grmnt 
College  of  Minnesota. 

And  it  was  the  Nations  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  a  century  ago.  as  Mr  Russell 
I  TfeRckery.  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Land-Orant  Colleges  and 
State  Universities,  has  written,  who,  "In  a 
country  torn  by  Internal  dissension  to  the 
point  that  Its  very  existence  was  threatened 
(  by  civil  war  > .  bankrupt  and  dcpcrKlent  upon 
printing  press  nx>ney.  had  the  courage  to  give 
away  vast  areaa  of  the  public  domain  In  the 
faith  that  the  education  of  young  people  was 
a  better  Investment  by  far  than  the  hope 
that  a  huge  land  specnlatlon  might  sometime 
balance  the  budget." 
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With   whAt  rsauli?     Wliat  la  the 
of  the  land-grant  century? 

Who  can  measure  the  Impact  upon  society 
of  trained  Intelligence  at  work  In  the  myriad 
(lursutts  snd  professions  at  life.  In  the  ad- 
vaneement  of  knowledge  for  uee.  antf  the 
never-endtnf  search  for  new  tnithaf 

The  statistics  of  the  mosaeat  are  (feese: 
atsty-elght  latid-grantcoUecaaaadunlver- 
siuea  In  50  States,  wtth  100,000  t—chera  and 
researchers  and  extension  workers,  and  with 
600.000  students,  one-fifth  of  the  Ration's 
higher  ediicatlon  enrollment 

These  Irjstltutlons  confer  approxttnately 
105.000  degrees  annually  In  1«0 
stiidy.  granting  33  percent  of  all 
decreea  conferred.  2S  percent  of  the  maaters 
and  30  percent  o€  the  doctorates,  wttli  far 
higher  percentages  in  agriculture,  tech- 
nology, mathematics,  and  the  sciences. 
Twenty-one  of  America's  living  Nobel  Prize 
winners  studied  In  land-grant  colleges. 

By  throwing  far  wider  open  tbe  door  to 
educational  opportunity  these  Instltutlone 
led  the  way  In  harvesting  the  talent  and 
bralM(xjwer  of  the  Nation  on  a  scale  nowtaere 
iTiatched  In  the  world  today. 

In  one  of  the  papers  prepared  lor  the  con- 
ference at  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  President 
Wilson  and  I  atunded.  this  sentence  oc- 
curred. "No  Institution  can  secspe  its  past. 
And  none  can  escape  Its  present  or  its  obli- 
gation Ui  the  future  " 

New  occasions  teach  new  dutlss.  Educa- 
tion and  the  social  institutions  to  carry  It 
forward — the  schools  and  coilegea  and  «ni- 
versitles-  require  reappraisal,  ceorganlaa- 
tlon  and  redirection  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
time  and  change  The  Land-Grant  Act  100 
years  ago  wns  It-self  the  result  of  that  re- 
quirement 

It  was  not  the  colleges  of  that  day  which 
were  the  Inspiration  of  that  reform,  tt  Bust 
b«  said.  Most  erf  them.  Indeed.  Were  hostile 
to  the  establishment  and  aupport  of  the 
laiiU-graut  Institutions  in  their  States:  the 
cow  colleges  as  they  called  them.  For  it  Is 
always  hard  to  see  outside  the  system  In 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  early  land-grant  college,  with  Its  spe- 
cial concern  for  agriculture  hae  lony  since 
lost  Its  original  Identity.  It  ranges  today 
Into  almost  every  realm  of  knowledge  It 
has  fulAlleil  the  ancient  admonition  to  find 
iineli  by  losing  Itself. 

But  deep  In  that  identity  was  the  deter- 
mination to  pioneer;  to  break  new  groiuMl: 
to  discern  and  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
time  That  challenge  to  ploiieer  still 
stands— but  now  to  meet  a  need  the  founders 
could  not  then  foresee.  Let  nte  speak  of 
this — It  la  very  much  on  my  mind. 

It  is  the  challenge  of  "The  University  and 
World  Affairs  "  Fur  world  affairs  have  be- 
come American  affairs  with  a  vengeance.  All 
of  us  hnd  ourselves,  like  It  or  not,  citizens 
of  the  world  as  never  before. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  rudely  awakened, 
not  to  ancient  Homer's  "roey-flngered  dawn." 
but  to  what  Dr  Detlev  Bronk.  In  his  Gideon 
Seymour  lecture  here,  railed  the  Jet-powwed 
dawn.  Every  day.  as  some  "wag"  said.  It 
.seems  to  take  less  time  to  fly  the  ocean,  but 
1  vuger  to  find  a  place  to  park. 

Last  New  Year's,  when  the  newspapers  and 
inagaaines  were  full,  as  lisual.  of  [WTjpheclcs 
for  the  future.  I  read  the  prediction  d  a 
noted  French  authority  on  aviation.  Jet 
pa.s<:engcr  planes,  he  said,  will  fly  at  mach  3 
Within  the  next  10  years — three  times  the 
speed  of  sound 

Tou  would  be  able  to  leave  Parts  at  11  a.m., 
having  had  your  breakfast,  ha  said,  and  be- 
cause of  the  tlmc-Bone  dlfTerence,  anrtws  In 
New  York  at  8  20  sjn..  just  In  ttms  for  break- 
fast. Then,  leaving  New  York  for  Loa  An- 
geles, you  would  arrive  there  at  7:45  a.in. — 
and  breakfast. 

And  so  the  whole  wide  world  is  at  our  door- 
step- a  world  in  which  distance  has  dls- 
appe.ired,  a  world  In  which  we  And  omnselves 
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confronted,  and  outnumbered,  by  peoples, 
and  problems  with  whom,  and  with  which, 
we  must  somehow  deal  (If  only  In  self-de- 
fense) with  greater  understanding  and  as- 
sistance and  good  will. 

And  this  Isnt  easy,  for,  as  the  philosopher. 
Whitehead,  once  wrote:  "The  love  of  human- 
ity as  such  (too  often)  Is  instigated  by  a 
violent  dislike  of  the  next-door  neighbor." 
Cuba,  for  example.  Just  00  miles  from  our 
shores. 

All  this  la  the  mire  on  my  mind  because 
of  my  recent  membership  on  a  committee  In- 
cluding men  of  such  eminence  and  experi- 
ence as  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  our  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Senator  J.  W.  PinjnuaHT,  chair- 
man of  the  VB.  8e:iate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

In  the  very  first  paragraphs  of  its  report 
on  "The  Role  of  the  University  and  World 
Affairs,"  our  committee  said,  and  I  quote: 

"The  American  university  Is  caught  In  a 
rush  of  events  that  shakes  Its  tradition  of 
scholarship  and  tests  Its  ability  to  adapt 
and  to  grow.  The  United  States  Is  Just 
awakening  to  the  ffcCt  that  world  affairs  are 
not  the  concern  of  the  diplomat  and  soldier 
slone.  They  Involve  the  businessman,  the 
farmer,  the  laborrr,  the  economist,  the 
lawyer — Indeed,  every  citizen." 

And  In  "the  upsurge  of  demands  for  In- 
dependence and  advancement  among  htm- 
dreds  of  millions  abroad  who  have  known 
little  of  either  •  •  •  they  see  education  as 
Indispensable  to  tholr  quest  for  growth  and 
dignity" — and  "at  the  center  of  these  new 
educational  demands  stands  the  American 
university."     So  our  committee  said. 

Since  leaving  the  university,  too,  I  have 
spent  some  time  In  India  and  in  Bast  Africa; 
and  in  Latin  America  especially.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Ford  Foundation's  overseas 
development  program  In  that  region. 

Whatever  is  meant  by  "cultural  shock"  I 
have  surely  suffered— to  see  the  thousands 
of  homeless  and  hopeless  unemployed 
refugees  sleeping  c>n  the  sidewalks  In  the 
cold  gray  dawn  at  Calcutta.  Or  little  half- 
naked  African  children  In  the  Mau  Mau 
countryside  of  Kenya,  attending  school  In 
ramshackle  shacks  open  to  the  rain  and 
weather,  but  pathetically  eager  to  study  and 
learn.  Or  the  wretched  thousands  clustered 
In  squalor  In  ahanty  settlements,  the 
favelas,  on  the  outskirts  of  some  of  South 
America's  splendid  cities. 

And  if  you  ask.  as  understandably  you 
might,  what  possible  connection  Is  there 
between  universities  and  those  shivering 
schoolchildren  In  the  African  bush,  or  the 
myrald  illiterates  of  AsU  and  Latin  America 
and  their  children  —there  Is  a  good  answer 
to  that  question. 

Old  Jonathan  Turner,  of  Illinois,  a  partner 
with  Justin  8.  Morrill  In  the  campaign  for 
passage  of  the  Lane -Grant  Act,  gave  the  an- 
swer when  he  declared  that  "the  whole  his- 
tory of  education  •  •  •  shows  that  we  must 
begin  with  the  higher  institutions  or  we  can 
never  succeed  with  the  lower,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  neither  knowledge  nor  water  can 
run  uphill." 

Most  American  universities  have  not,  as 
yet.  made  the  full -scale  and  wholehearted 
commitment  to  InUrnaUonal  affairs  that  the 
land-grsnt  colleges  undertook  to  make  na- 
tional affairs  a  century  ago.  They  are  Just 
beginning,  really,  to  see  outside  the  Western 
World  of  our  own  heritage  and  culture;  to 
train  our  people,  as  we  older  ones  never 
were,  to  meet  the  problems  and  prospects  of 
this  dangerously  d:vlded  world;  to  help  in 
upgrading,  through  education,  the  capacities 
of  peoples  everywhere  for  responsible  self- 
government  and  freedom,  for  productive  and 
peaceful   partnersh  p. 

Surely,  If  we  are  to  think  of  civilization 
as  the  Spanish  scholar,  Ortega  y  Gassett,  de- 
fined It,  as  "aboTe  all,  the  will  to  live  In 
common,"  then  what  other  means  to  create 
that  will  than  education? 
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More  than  any  other  group  of  American 
unlversltiss.  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  land-grant 
Institutions  have  been  present-day  pioneers 
on  the  international  frontier. 

They  have  sent  more  of  their  professors 
abroad  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  than 
any  other  group — and  Minnesota  had  a  hand 
in  this.  I  like  to  recall. 

During  my  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Land-Orant  Association  executive  committee, 
our  association  was  the  first  to  respond  to 
President  Truman's  point  4  oversea  program 
appeal,  with  the  appointment  of  a  land- 
grant  college  president  as  Its  director.  And, 
Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  of  Minnesota,  was  head 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
which  conceived  the  college  contract  abroad 
expansion  in  which  our  university  was  an 
early  partner  In  Korea. 

As  of  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  were  helping  to 
strengthen  and  to  reorganize  higher  educa- 
tion abroad  through  8  contracts  in  6  Afri- 
can countries,  7  In  European  countries,  12 
contracts  in  9  countries  In  the  Far  East 
(Including  ours  in  Korea).  14  In  12  Latin 
American  countries,  and  15  in  7  countries  of 
the  Near  Blast  and  south  Asia. 

In  Latin  America  especially.  With  its 
suspicion  of  so-called  U.S.  Imperialism, 
American  university  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance escape  that  charge.  Rector  Gomez  Mll- 
las.  of  the  National  University  of  Chile,  has 
well  said  why: 

"The  world  of  men  of  science  and  of  edu- 
cators has  to  a  great  extent  been  Inter- 
national," he  says.  "In  It  there  Is  no  nar- 
row nationalism  *  *  *  as  there  often  Ls  In 
the  political  and  economic  world.  Through- 
out the  world,  scholars  form  communities 
botind  by  common  Ideals  and  common  alms. 
They  possess  a  firm  feeling  of  human  re- 
sponsibility and  a  great  respect  for  men  and 
values.  They  try  always  to  spesJc  the  lan- 
guage of  truth. 

"I  think  that  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation 
must  be  stimulated  on  the  university  level, 
and  In  this  way  mold  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mon future  of  America." 

Two  other  Latin  American  leaders  have 
said  to  me  what  they  think  North  American 
higher  edticaUon  can  best  contribute  to  the 
South  American  scene.  Not  dams  and  fac- 
tories and  more  money — these  can't  do  the 
JobaloQS. 

Our  liberal  arts  college  and  the  land -grant 
college  can  be  this  country's  most  helpful 
exports.  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Chaves,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  progressive  University  of 
the  Andes  in  Colombia,  believes.  And  the 
land-grant  college  Idea,  adapted  to  Latin 
American  needs,  offers  the  best  hope  of 
Latin  American  university  reform  to  effect 
social  and  economic  development.  Presi- 
dent Jaime  Benltez  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  declared. 

Half  of  the  foreign  graduate  students  and 
more  than  a  third  of  the  undergraduates 
from  other  lands  In  UJB.  Institutions  are 
studying  in  our  land-grant  colleges.  Last 
year  our  university  ranked  fifth  among 
American  universities  in  foreign  student  en- 
rollments. 

We  can  be  proud  of  that — especially  so 
since  our  State  owes  so  much  to  the  early 
immigrant  settlers  who,  with  their  descend- 
ants, have  given  Minnesota  so  much  of  its 
character.  These  students  bring  the  wide 
one  world  to  our  door  and  to  our  better 
understanding.  I  remember  so  well  my 
meetings  here  with  the  student  groups  from 
other  countries,  and  wish  I  might  have  been 
here  last  week  to  share  again  In  your  cele- 
brated International  Spring  Festival. 

The  work  of  our  Minnesota  World  Af- 
fairs Center,  with  its  constituent  member- 
groups,  has  attracted  national  attention  and 
respect. 

Professor  Emeritus  Harold  Qulgley's  ac- 
count of  the  imiverslty's  early  commitment 
to  International  relations  and  Its  "challenge 


to  Isolationism"  is  a  document  both  of  fas- 
cinating personal  and  of  historically  sig- 
nificant Importance.  The  range  and  scope 
of  the  Center  for  International  Relations 
and  Area  Study  which  he  described  are  im- 
pressive. It  reveals  a  strongly  Internation- 
ally minded  faculty  here. 

Our  university,  a  Imding  land-grant  in- 
stitution, has  been  a  pioneer. 

Pew  of  our  students,  I  suppose,  and  of  our 
Minnesota  citizens,  have  really  known  what 
a  land-grant  university  was  and  Is,  or  even 
that  we  are  one.  Few  have  known  the  name 
of  Justin  S.  Morrill,  and  of  our  debt  to  him. 
It  is  well  to  be  reminded.  That  Is  why 
we  are  met  today.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
the  tradition  which  Is  our  strength.  Some- 
one has  said,  "History  Is  community  mem- 
ory." Without  memory  a  man,  or  a  nation. 
Is  almost  mindless — helpless,  alone  at  sea 
without  the  compass  of  experience. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  signer  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Act,  once  wrote: 

"Let  us  hope  •  •  •  that  by  the  best  cul- 
tivation of  the  physical  world  beneath  and 
around  us,  and  the  best  Intellectual  and 
moral  world  within  us,  we  shall  secure  an 
Individual,  social,  and  political  prosperity 
and  happiness  whose  course  shall  be  onward 
and  upward — and  which,  while  the  earth 
endures,  shall  not  pass  away." 

This  great  objective  Is  the  ultimate  one 
of  all  education;  Is  It  not?  The  mission  of 
the  land-grant  and  all  other  Institutions  of 
learning?  A  mission  widened  to  world  di- 
mensions In  this  troubled  time? 

Instinctively,  we  envision  it  in  terms  "of 
democracy — and  whatever  we  mean  by 
"democracy"  the  land-grant  unversity  his- 
torically has  helped  to  Illuminate,  to  ennoble 
and  to  make  productive. 

To  be  sure,  the  meaning  and  dimensions 
of  democracy  transcend  our  shores  and  his- 
tory. But  omrs  is  the  oldest  major  surviv- 
ing republic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today. 

To  the  poet  sometimes  Is  given  insight 
denied  even  to  the  statesman : 

"Sail,  sail  thy  best,  ship  of  Democracy; 
Of  value  is  thy  freight;  tls  not  the  present 

only, 
The    past    is    also    stored    In    thee,"    Walt 

Whitman  wrote. 

"Thou  holdest  not  the  venture  of  thyself 
Alone,  not  of  the  Western  continent  alone. 

"Earth's  r6sum6  entire  floats  on  thy 
Keel,  O  Ship — ^Is  steadied  by  the  spars; 
With  thee  time  voyages  in  tnut. 
The  antecedent  nations  sink  or  swim  with 
thee." 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
ACTS  IN  BEST  AMERICAN  TRA- 
DITION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  Just  re- 
cently announced  that  Job  applicants 
and  its  employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
confront  accusers  in  security  cases.  I 
hail  this  decision  and  I  commend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  acting  to 
restore  what  to  me  seems  a  basic  right 
in  our  country — the  right  to  face  one's 
accusers  when  a  person's  reputation  is 
put  in  Jeopardy  through  allegations  and 
charges. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  question 
of  the  handling  of  Federal  employees' 
security  problems  is  one  that  has  con- 
fronted us  for  the  past  several  years. 

In  1955,  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  SiKNNisl.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
21,  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Qov- 
emment  Security  to  look  into  this  whole 
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field  and  to  make  recommendations. 
Aa  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization,  I  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  this  resolution, 
which  was  approved  and  enacted  Into 
law  in  that  same  year. 

This  bipartisan  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Security  was  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Loyd  Wright,  a  highly  re- 
spected lawyer  and  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  In  1957 
the  Commission  submitted  its  final  re- 
port to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Congress.  One  of  its 
recommendations  was : 

Confrontation  and  croea-examlnation 
•hould  be  extended  to  persons  subject  to 
loyalty  Investigation  whenever  It  can  be 
done  without  endangering  the  national  se- 
curity 

The  Commission  went  on  to  say: 
ThoM  whose  livelihood  and  reputation 
may  be  affected  by  such  loyalty  Investiga- 
tions are  entitled  to  fair  hearings  and  to 
decUlons  which  are  neither  capricious  nor 
arbitrary.  The  Commission  recommends 
that,  where  loyalty  charges  are  Involved,  no 
derogatory  Information,  except  that  supplied 
by  a  regularly  established  confidential  in- 
formant engaged  In  Intelligence  work  for 
the  Government  whose  Identity  may  not 
be  disclosed  without  compromising  the  na- 
tional security,  shall  be  considered  over  the 
objection  of  the  Individual  Involved  unless 
such  Individual  Is  given  the  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  under  oath  the  person  sup- 
plying   such    derogatory    Information 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Crovernment  Security,  as  I 
have  noted,  was  made  in  1957.  I  had 
hoped  that  our  Government  departments 
and  agencies  would  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  that  em- 
ployees in  the  security  cases  be  given  the 
right  to  confront  their  accusers.  Even 
though  it  is  5  years  later,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  see  this  action  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  I  only  hope 
that  it  will  set  an  example  for  other 
agencies  of  our  Government. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  right  to 
face  one's  accuser  is  a  fundamental  and 
basic  right  in  this  country.  The  denial 
of  this  right  runs  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  our  country  and  our  respect 
for  the  right  of  the  individuals  and  our 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 
The  Washington  Post  today,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject,  reminds  us  of  what 
President  Eisenhower  said  on  this  sub- 
ject some  years  back: 

Where  governmental  action  seriously  In- 
jures an  Individual,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  the  action  depends  on  factfindings,  the 
evidence  used  to  prove  the  Governments 
case  must  be  disclosed  to  the  Individual  so 
that  he  hats  an  opportunity  to  show  that  It 
Is  untrue  While  this  Is  Important  In  the 
case  of  documentary  evidence.  It  Is  even 
more  Important  where  the  evidence  con- 
sists of  the  testimony  of  Individuals  whose 
memory  might  be  faulty  or  who.  In  fact, 
might  be  perjurers  or  persons  motivated 
by  malice,  vlndlctlveness.  Intolerance,  prej- 
udice, or  jealousy  We  have  formalized  these 
protections  In  the  requ)rements  of  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination  They 
have  ancient  roots. 

The  action  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission granting  the  right  of  confronta- 
tion is  in  line  with  the  code  to  which 


President  Eisenhower  referred,  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  one  to  which  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
subscribe. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  commending  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  its  action  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Back   to   America 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  an- 
nounced that  It  will  henceforth  give  Its  em- 
ployees and  Job  applicant*  the  right  to 
confront  accusers  In  security  cases  How 
could  this  right  ever  have  been  denied  In  the 
United  States'  What  right  Is  more  funda- 
mental to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice^  What  right  Is  more 
characteristically  American' 

Speaking  some  years  ago  alxiut  the  cofXe 
of  the  American  frontier  President  Elsen- 
hower said  "In  this  country,  if  someone 
dislikes  you  or  accuses  you.  he  must  come 
up  In  front  He  cannot  assassinate  you  or 
your  character  from  behind  without  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  an  outraged  citizenry  will 
imjHvse  •  •  *  If  we  are  g' mg  to  continue  to 
be  proud  that  we  are  Americans  there  must 
be  no  weakening  of  the  c<xle  by  which  we 
have  lived  " 

But  the  stark  truth  Is  that  there  w;is  a 
terrible  weakening  of  that  code  Fifteen 
years  ago.  In  a  sudden  panic  over  Internal 
security,  the  country  adopted  a  clearance 
program  for  Federal  empUjyees  which  did 
violence  not  only  to  its  traditions  but  to  Its 
common.sense  as  well  It  chose  to  rely.  In 
determining  the  trustworthiness  of  Federal 
employees,  oti  unverified  and  iinverlflable 
al!ei;ations  from  unidentified  Informers 

In  some  ci\ses  not  even  those  who  had  t<5 
decide  whether  an  accused  employee  wius 
loyal  or  disloyal  were  permitted  to  know  the 
source  of  the  accusations  against  him 

Denial  of  the  ancient  right  of  confronta- 
tion and  cross-examination  meant  not  only 
that  accused  employees  were  at  a  loss  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  were  punished  by  dls- 
mi.ssal  and  disgrace  without  any  semblance 
of  due  process,  it  meant.  In  addition,  that 
the  Crovernment  could  not  apply  reason  or 
Intelligence  in  the  selection  of  Its  personnel 
The  Government,  as  well  as  the  Individuals 
Involved,  was  denied  the  benefits  of  cross- 
examination  which  Dean  John  H  WIgmore 
characterized  aa  beyond  doubt  the  greatest 
legal  engine  ever  Invented  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  ■' 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  categorically 
ruled  that  the  denial  of  the  right  of  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination  In  the 
Government  security  program  Is  unconstitu- 
tional But  in  1959  It  struck  down  the  in- 
dustrial security  program  covering  employ- 
ees of  defense  contractors  on  the  ground  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  President  had  au- 
thorized a  denial  of  that  right  And  the 
Chief  Justice  In  his  opinion  for  the  Court 
characterized  the  right  as  among  those 
principles  which  'have  remained  relatively 
Immutable  In  our  Jurisprudence  "    He  wrote 

■Where  governmental  action  seriously  In- 
jures an  Individual,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  the  action  depends  on  factflndinns.  the 
evidence  used  to  prove  the  Government's 
case  must  be  disclosed  to  the  Individual  so 
that  he  has  an  opportunity  to  show  that  It 
Is  untrue  While  this  Is  Important  In  the 
case  of  documentary  evidence.  It  Is  even  more 
Important  where  the  evidence  consists  of 
the  testimony  of  Individuals  whose  memory 
might  be  faulty  or  who,  In  fact,  might  b« 
perjurers  or  persons  motivated  by  malice, 
vlndlctlveness.  Intolerance,  prejudice,  or 
Jealousy      We  have  formalized  these  protec- 


tions In  the  requirements  of  confrontation 
and  cross-examination.  They  have  ancient 
roots  '■ 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  haa  aet  an 
example  which  every  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  follow.  It  will  be 
stronger,  not  weaker,  for  dealing  with  its 
employees  Justly  It  has  pointed  the  way 
back  to  America 


NEED  FK>R  CONFIRMATION  OP  THE 
NOMINATION  OP  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  comment  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  a 
member  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
I  am  always  loath  to  say  much  about  foot 
dragging  or  delays  with  regard  to  actions 
on  appointments.  I  make  such  a  state- 
ment only  in  an  extreme  case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  history  of  the 
case — and  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1,  has  felt 
there  was  undue  delay  and  has  criticized 
It  sharply,  and  I  respect  him  for  the 
criticism — the  fact  is  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  opened  its  hearing,  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  and  I  have  ap- 
peared There  W8is  no  adverse  witness. 
On  the  contrary,  the  reputation  and 
standing  of  Judge  Marshall  are  among 
the  highest  in  our  land,  and  we  should 
accept  his  legal  qualifications.  The  fact 
that  in  32  appearances  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  his  cause,  or  the  cause 
which  he  represented,  was  successful  29 
times  would  entitle  him.  in  my  view — 
and  I  am  certain  it  would  in  the  view  of 
eminent  members  of  the  bar — to  a 
confirmation  of  his  appointment. 

If  there  has  been  a  delay — and  It  has 
been  stated  that  one  Senator  was  de- 
layed, and  one  was  busy,  and  only  one 
Senator  of  the  subcommittee  attended, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska) — there  Is  no  reason  for  delay 
now.  Hearings  have  been  started  on  his 
appointment.  His  reputation  and  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  adverse  testi- 
mony entitle  Judge  Marshall  to  have  his 
nomination    immediately  confirmed. 

We  need  his  services  as  a  full-fledged 
Judge  I  attended  the  occasion  of  his 
induction  on  October  23.  1961,  when  he 
received  a  recess  appointment.  It  is  time 
that  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  So  perhaps  bygones  should 
be  bygones,  and.  whatever  the  reason  for 
delay  previously,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
delay  now. 

I  urge  upon  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  immediate  action  on  the  nomi- 
nation, to  refute  any  implication  by  any 
Senator  that  there  has  been  any  undue 
delay,  or  foot  dragging.  The  nomina- 
tion IS  imder  hearing.  The  first  hearing 
has  already  been  held.  This  is  the  time 
to  proceed,  and  promptly.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  action  is  not  taken.  We  very 
much  need,  in  one  of  the  busiest  courts 
in  our  land,  a  judge  whose  nomination 
has  been  confirmed,  and  I  urge  that  this 
be  done  without  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 
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JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTINO 

Mr.  MANSFTEIJJ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativx  Clkkk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmoiijB  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  US.  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT:  REALISM  NEEDED — NOT 
ROSE-COLORED  GLASSES 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
1962  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  minority  mem- 
bers, in  separate  views,  said  that  the 
continuing  high  rate  of  unemployment 
and  the  persistent  deficit  in  our  Inter- 
national balance  of  payments  were  Uie 
Nation's  two  most  serious  economic 
problems. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  discussed  in  some 
detail  the  unemployment  problem.  To- 
day, as  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  want 
to  examine  carefully  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  and  the  continued 
drain  upon  our  gold  stocks. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
time  that  the  White  House  took  off  the 
rose-colored  glasses  through  which  It 
views  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
and  woke  up  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  demand  that  this  problem  be 
faced  realistically. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  deficit 
in  its  International  balance  of  payments 
every  year — except  one — since  1950. 
From  1950  through  1961,  the  toUl  net 
deficit  amounted  to  about  $24  bilU<xi. 
Our  gold  stock  has  also  been  dropping 
sharply.  Prom  1960  through  mid- 
March  of  this  year,  we  lost  about  $6  bil- 
lion in  gold.  Ouir  gold  stock  now  stands 
at  $16.7  billion— the  lowest  level  since 
1939.  Of  this,  $11.7  billion  is  required 
by  law  to  be  held  as  a  reserve  against 
our  currency. 

In  a  March  26  report  to  the  President, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  said  our 
balance  of  payments  showed  significant 
improvement  in  1961.  The  deficit 
dropped  from  an  average  of  $3.7  billion 
in  the  3  previous  years  to  $2.5  billion. 
Although  he  admitted  that  part  of  the 
improvement  came  from  "pamatlves,"  he 
said  the  "lasting  cure"  was  beginning  to 
work. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  1961 
figures  will  show  how  far  we  are  from 


a  lasting  cure.  Secretary  Dillon  himself 
said  tbat  "our  progress  did  not  stem 
entirely  from  factors  of  a  lasting  sort." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  improvement 
last  year  resulted  from  temporarily  fa- 
vorable developments  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  wh«i  we  ran  a  deficit  of  only 
$188  million. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  was  favor- 
able because  imports  dropped  sharply  to 
a  recession  low  10  percent  below  the 
level  of  1960.  At  the  same  time,  we  re- 
ceived debt  prepayments — ^principally 
from  West  Germany — of  nearly  $700 
milliim. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
when  our  imports  rose  with  recovery,  the 
deficit  soared  to  over  $2.2  billion — or  an 
annual  rate  of  $4.5  billion. 

The  administration,  I  feel,  has  been 
misleading  the  public  by  claiming  that 
our  trade  surplus  in  1961  was  over  $5 
billion.  This  was  admitted  by  Secre- 
tary Dillon  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  March  16  under  question- 
ing by  the  chairman,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
I  quote  from  the  hearings: 

Th*  CHAnMAN.  Have  the  export  figures 
been  corrected?  Of  course,  you  and  I  have 
talked  about  this  a  niunber  of  times.  Com- 
merce Department  includes  food  and  other 
things  that  we  have  given  away.  In  other 
words,  I  think  you  told  me  the  Commerce  De- 
partment figures  were  24  billion  too  high. 
Isn't  that  misleading? 
Senator  Kxaa.  Two  and  one-half  bUllon  too 
high  insofar  as  balance  of  pajrments  are 
concerned. 

The  CHAniMAir.  That  is  what  I  mean,  and 
so  far  as  cash  income  Is  concerned.  They 
have  Included  In  the  export  figure  2  Vi  billion 
more  than  we  have  taken  in  because  we 
gave  It  away. 

Secretary  DnxoN.  Yes.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Secretary  Dillon 
was  able  to  assure  the  committee  that 
the  Commerce  Department  recently  has 
begun  to  publish  a  new  table,  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  CMnmercial  exports 
which  earn  dollars,  and  thus  help  our 
balance-of-pasmients  problem,  and  those 
exports  which,  In  effect,  we  give  away. 

But  the  damage  has  been  done.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  broadcast, 
and  continue  to  broadcast,  the  mislead- 
ing $5-billion  figure  In  the  continuing 
propaganda  campaign  in  support  of  the 
trade  bill.  In  fact,  our  ccxnmercial  ex- 
port surplus  In  1961  was  only  about  $3 
billion.  Nearly  $2.5  billion  of  our  over- 
all trade  surplus  was  accounted  for  by 
UJS.  Government  grants  and  loans. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  1961  figures 
makes  clear  that  we  should  not  permit 
the  relatively  better  overall  showing  to 
gloss  over  the  highly  unfavorable  trend 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  is  far  from 
solved.  In  fact.  Secretary  Dillon  already 
has  said  that  our  commercial  export 
surplus  will  drop  by  more  than  $1  billion 
In  1962. 

The  administration  must  do  more  than 
simply  nibble  at  the  fringes  of  the 
deficit. 

Three  things  need  doing  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  doing  at  all  or  not 
doing  with  sufficient  vigor: 

First,  it  should  call  a  conference  of  the 
major  industrial  nations  with  whom  we 


are  allied  to  discuss  ways  of  eliminating 
our  hard-core  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  Including  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  free 
world's  common  defense  and  devel<q>- 
ment  aid  burdens,  and  unilateral  tariff 
reductions  by  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries. 

Second,  it  should  make  a  determined 
effort  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  in- 
stead of  continuing  spending  policies 
which  already  have  resulted  in  cumula- 
tive budget  deficits  estimated  at  $11  bil- 
lion to  $13  billion  and  which,  If  un- 
checked by  Congress,  will  Increase  the 
total  for  a  3-year  period  to  $16  or  $17 
billion  by  the  end  of   fiscal  year  1963. 

Third,  It  should  seek  a  major  tax  re- 
form as  soon  as  the  budget  Is  balanced. 
The  object  of  this  tax  reform  should  be 
the  removal  of  impediments  to  savings 
and  investment  in  job-creating  plant 
modernization  and  expansion. 

Finally,  coupled  with  these  actions  by 
the  administration,  there  must  be  a  de- 
termined effort  in  the  private  secttn-  of 
the  economy  to  make  American - 
produced  goods  more  competitive  In 
world  and  domestic  markets.  We  should 
striveito  price  consumers  Into  the  mar- 
ket, n6t  out  of  it. 

The  days  when  labor  unions  could 
coimt  on  generous  wage  Increases  at 
every  contract  renewal,  and  when  man- 
agement could  pass  on  the  Increased 
costs  and  something  more  to  the  public 
through  higher  prices,  are  over.  Those 
days  are  over.  I  repeat.  Competition 
has  become  too  severe. 

There  must  now  be  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  gains  In  productivity — in 
lower  prices  and  better  quality  goods  for 
customers  as  well  as  In  wages  earned  by 
increased  labor  productiTlty  and  in 
profits  which  management  may  use  to 
modernize  plant  and  eqiilpment. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  discuss 
each  of  these  points  In  turn. 

First,  I  shall  discuss  the  need  to  bal- 
ance out  our  hard-core  international 
payments  deficit  of  $2  to  $3  billion, 
which  arises  largely  from  our  defense 
and  economic  aid  expenditures  overseas. 
Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
sought  to  lull  the  American  public  into 
complacency  about  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  by  assurances  that  if  the 
President  is  empowered  to  negotiate 
tariff  reductions  with  the  European 
Common  Market,  our  exports  will  ex- 
pand enough  to  absorb  the  deficit.  This 
assertion  is  dangerously  oversimplified 
and  totally  unsupported  by  the  facts.  It 
is  clearly  a  part  of  the  "Operation  Over- 
sell," which  has  been  used  to  promote 
all  items  in  the  administration's  legis- 
lative program. 

The  administration's  claim  for  its 
trade  program  was  examined  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
December.  Following  the  hearings, 
which  I  attended  In  part,  I  was  joined 
in  a  statement  by  Representative  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri.  In  which  we  ctm- 
cluded  that  no  easy  solution  was  in  pros- 
pect. On  the  contrary,  we  said  that 
trade  concessions,  on  top  of  the  rise  in 
imports  normally  associated  with  recor- 
ery,  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
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making  the  payment*  deficit  worse  In- 
stead of  better.  This  would  be  especially 
true  if  we  negotiated  a  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  without  first  Improving  our  cost- 
price  structure. 

Subsequently,  the  full  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  reached  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that: 

The  projxjsed  new  trade  leglalatlon  will 
not  solve  our  Immediate  and  pressing  bal- 
ance-of-paymenU  problem.  This  will  take 
vigorous  and  immediate  steps  to  obtain  fair 
concessions  from  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

What  Is  needed  U  for  the  major  Indus- 
trial nations  to  sit  down  In  conference  and 
agree  on  a  set  of  recommendations  for  bal- 
ancing out  the  hard-core  t2  to  W  bil- 
lion In  U.S.  payments  deficits  and  their  cor- 
responding European  payments  surpluses 
We  would  hope  that  the  recommendations 
for  balancing  would  be  achieved  by  European 
action  with  respect  to  unilateral  tariff  re- 
ductions, greater  development  aid.  and  larger 
defense  contributions,  rather  than  by  rec- 
ommendations for  U.S.  Import  restrictions, 
curtailment  of  UJB.  tourist  travel,  restric- 
tions on  capital  movements,  and  other  un- 
desirable measures. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
expression  of  bipartisan  consressional 
opinion  from  a  committee  which  has  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  these  matters  would 
impel  the  administration  to  call  im- 
mediately a  conference  of  the  Atlantic 
nations  to  consider  ways  of  achieving 
closer  unity  and  greater  collective 
strength  in  the  free  world. 

In  such  a  forum,  the  bargaining  power 
of  the  United  States  should  be  far  eireat- 
er  than  in  negotiations  which  are  nar- 
rowly confined  to  trade  matters.  With 
our  trade  barriers  already  amoni?  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  how  much  bargain- 
ing power  have  we  left  in  an  atmosphere 
where  striving  for  commercial  advan- 
tage would  dominate? 

What  \s  needed  is  a  conference  of  the 
Western  nations  in  which  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  alliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  table  and  candidly  faced,  including 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit,  the 
lack  of  a  joint  policy  on  trade  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc,  the  need  to  achieve 
agreement  on  nuclear  weapons  in  NATO 
and  other  problems  which  cause  stress 
and  strain  among  the  free  nations. 

In  such  a  forum,  surely  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  would  recognize  that  the 
military  strength  of  the  United  States. 
which  has  shielded  them  from  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union  since  World  War  II. 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Surely  it  is  in  their  self- 
interest,  as  well  as  in  the  !,'reater  com- 
mon interest,  to  take  steps  to  insure  the 
continued  strength  of  the  econom.v  which 
provides  so  much  of  their  own  defense. 

So.  here  is  an  area  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration should  act,  and  act  prompt- 
ly, if  it  wants  to  come  to  grips  with  one 
of  the  real  causes  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem;  namely,  the  fjict  the 
United  States  is  carrying  too  heavy  a 
share  of  the  free  worlds  burdens. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Genator  yield? 

Mr  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee with  my  colleague  from  Connecticut. 


This  is  a  most  interesting  and  Important 
experience.  He  is  a  wonderful  associate 
in  that  regard. 

The  suggestion  the  Senator  is  now 
making  I  consider  to  be  most  important 
and  of  a  critical  nature  to  our  country 
for  many  of  the  reasons  which  he  has 
stated  and  for  other  rea.sons  which  are 
analyzed  in  my  own  views  in  the  report 
to  which  he  has  referred.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  like  to 
relate  that  suRBestion  to  the  effort  of 
President  Pranklin  D  Roosevelt  to  have 
a  similar  Atlantic  economic  conference 
in  1933,  which  failed,  it  may  bo  remem- 
bered It  was  unsuccessful  It  Is  al- 
leged that  that  conference  was  very 
heavily  involved  In — I  would  not  .say  re- 
sponsible for — the  protraction  of  the  de- 
pression, which,  as  we  all  know,  did  not 
really  work  Itself  out.  notwithstandinK 
the  herculean  new  departures  In  Amer- 
ican political  life,  until  Nazi  Germany 
embroiled  the  world  in  war  Can  the 
.Senator  give  us  some  compan.son  of  view 
as  to  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred 
and  the  present  situation  as  he  sees 
It' 

Mr  BUSH  I  tliank  the  Senator  for 
his  inquiry.  I  begin  by  sayini?  that  I  be- 
lieve the  worldwide  situation  and  the 
circumstances  30  years  a^o  were  .so  dif- 
ferent, economically  and  m.litarily.  that 
they  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the 
present  situation  I  am  not  Icx)  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  conference  to 
which  the  Senator  has  refc«rred,  but  my 
belief  IS  that  whatever  happened  at  that 
time  should  set  no  precedent  or  hurdle 
in  front  of  us  in  connection  witli  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  our  plain  duty  today. 
Today  the  United  States  's  carrying  a 
preponderance  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic burdens  all  over  the  uorld  on  be- 
half of  the  free  nations  in  tiie  cold  war 
Today  our  country  has  the  lowest  tariff 
barriers  of  all  countries  This  situation 
is  quite  different  from  the  one  that  ex- 
isted in  1933,  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  Frankly,  I  do  not  think 
whatever  iiappened  at  that  time  neces- 
sarily has  any  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem which  we  face  today.  It  is  an  entire- 
ly different  problem. 

Mr  JAVITS.  %Ir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further' 

Mr   BUSH.     I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's reply  I  think  it  might  be  helpful 
to  the  Senator's  general  thesis  if  the  fol- 
lowing were  said: 

First,  there  are  now  available  a  great 
number  of  new  International  media  for 
coordination  and  for  achieving  success 
in  such  a  conference  Such  facilities 
were  not  available  at  that  time  Among 
them  are  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the 
International  Monetary  F\ind.  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  and 
all  the  new  techniques  for  establishing 
an  integrated  Europe. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Including  the  United  Na- 
tions, too. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Of  course,  including  the 
UN.  and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Also  the  OECD. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, to  which  we  are  a  party. 

The  other  point  which  is  very  Impor- 
tant to  emphasize  is  that  It  is  true  that 
we  carry  the  major  share  of  the  world's 
responsibility.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
produce  a  great  share  of  the  world's 
poods  and  have  a  vast  share  of  the 
world's  product.  Indeed,  we  have  mofe 
than  50  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  entire  Atlantic  commu- 
nity: and  other  nations  are  carrying,  in 
relation  to  their  gross  national  product, 
comparable  burdens,  and  In  some  cases 
greater  burdens,  in  terms  of  defense. 
But  we  all  recognize  that  we  could  do  a 
better  job  with  what  we  are  using  in  the 
way  of  resources  if  we  would  coordinate 
better.  We  recognize  also  that  with  the 
greater  development  of  the  newly  devel- 
oping areas,  the  base  of  that  effort  will 
be  broadened.  With  respect  to  all  these 
considerations  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  must  have  some 
dramatic  confrontation  on  the  highest 
level  which  will  bring  all  the  component 
parts  into  focus. 

The  point  I  would  hke  to  make  with 
the  Senator — and  I  appreciate  the  8en- 
ator'.s  observations  on  it — is  that  not 
only  IS  this  important  for  us  who  are 
carrying  the  burden,  but  it  is  also  im- 
portant for  others,  who  complain  that 
they  are  not  given  enough  credit,  con- 
sidering what  they  do  within  their  re- 
sources, to  show  what  they  are  doing 
and  also  to  bring  up  the  backsliders.  We 
talk  a  great  deal  about  summits.  The 
Senator  is  talking  about  an  economic 
summit. 

Mr    BUSH      That  is  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS  It  seems  to  me  the  pro- 
posal could  be  very  useful.  I  believe  the 
Senator  feels  very  much  as  I  do.  So  long 
as  we  cannot  make  too  much  progress 
with  the  Russians  and  Communist 
China— and  we  know  that — let  us  at 
least  make  major  progress  in  the  in- 
tegration of  the  free  world.  There  we 
can  make  progress  and  put  ourselves  in 
a  more  advantageous  position  to  win  the 
cold  war  decisively. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  pointed  observation. 
Prom  ills  long  experience  in  foreign  af- 
fairs in  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
has  impressed  me  and  all  of  his  col- 
leagues with  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  to  which  we  refer.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  Senator  aLso  has  a  very  good  busi- 
ness head  on  his  shoulders  and  relates 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  in  a 
practical  way  to  our  economic  problems. 
As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  he  has  been  able  to  make 
most  constructive  suggestions.  His  re- 
marks today  are  most  helpful.  I  agree 
with  him  that  there  should  be  a  high 
level  free-nation  conference  to  consider 
all  the  problems  together,  because  they 
are  interrelated,  and  each  of  them  affects 
us  very  seriously. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
my  colleague.  I  hope  what  he  has  sug- 
gested Will  take  place.  I  hardly  see  how- 
it  can  be  avoided.  I  think  it  must  hap- 
pen because,   as  the  Senator  has  said, 
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although  our  balance-of -payments  situ- 
ation may  look  a  little  better  on  Wednes- 
day than  It  does  on  Friday,  it  is  basically 
extremely  difficult  and  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Therefore,  the  Senator's  feel- 
ing that  we  must  meet  It  on  a  very  high 
level  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me. 

I  hope  we  will  both  have,  as  we  have 
had  before,  the  privilege,  as  colleagues 
in  arms,  to  work  for  the  implementation 
of  such  an  Idea.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  for  making  this 
suggestion  and  recommendation  In  such 
an  effective  way. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  certainly  always  happy 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  matters  re- 
lated to  these  very  Important  foreign 
affairs  and  the  economy  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  turn  to  my  sec- 
ond recommendation,  which  is  that  the 
administration  should  act  to  end  budg- 
etary deficits  and  make  s\ire  that  the 
fiscal  1963  budget  will  be  In  balance. 
Here,  the  Congress  must  take  charge  If 
the  administration  fails  to  act. 

Why  is  this  so  important?  Continued 
confidence  in  the  dollar  rests  on  two 
foundations.  First,  we  must  keep  our 
financial  house  in  order  and  maintain 
the  stability  of  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar — In  other  words,  avoid  Inflation. 
This  will  help  solve  our  gold  problem 
both  by  Improving  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  by  inducing  foreigners  to  hold 
their  reserves  in  the  form  of  dollars, 
rather  than  converting  them  to  gold. 

There  is  a  big  question  of  confidence 
Involved  here.  If  they  have  confidence 
that  we  are  managing  our  affairs  in  a 
proper  way.  there  is  no  advantage  to 
them  in  converting  to  gold.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  do  not  have  that 
confidence,  and  If  they  feel  that  our  con- 
trol over  our  own  affairs  is  slipping  in 
this  country,  they  will  become  suspicious 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  F>ossibly, 
unhappily,  withdraw  gold  from  our  lim- 
ited reserves. 

Second,  we  must  insure  that  the  dol- 
lar in  terms  of  gold  will  not  be  devalued. 
We  must  guarantee  that  we  will  continue 
to  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  Anything 
which  leads  foreigners  to  believe  that 
the  dollar  might  be  weakening — and 
budget  deficits  have  this  effect — results 
in  an  overfiow  of  gold. 

Mr.  President,  the  persistent  balemce 
of  payments  deficit  confronts  the  United 
States  with  a  dangerous  situation.  The 
so-called  free  gold  reserves  of  the  United 
States — those  reserves  which  are  avail- 
able to  meet  foreign  claims — have  been 
reduced  to  about  |5  billion  at  a  time 
when  foreign  nations  have  dollar  claims 
against  us  totaling  about  $22  billion. 

If  foreign  creditors  lose  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  dollar,  if  they  suspect 
that  devaluation  may  occur  because  of 
a  new  round  of  inflation  in  this  country, 
they  will  demand  payment  In  gold.  Oiu- 
free  gold  reserves  would  be  quickly  ex- 
hausted in  that  event. 

The  drastic  consequences  were  Illus- 
trated in  a  recent  colloqtiy  between  -Sec- 
retary Dillon  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd).  after  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
free  gold  was  down  to  $5  billion.  I  quote 


from  the  Committee's  hearings  on  the 
administration's  tax  bill: 

The  Chaixiian.  Suppoae  that  goes  and  we 
cannot  give  gold  In  our  aettlements  that  we 
make  abroad,  we  cannot  give  to  thoee  central 
banks  the  choice  of  gold  or  dcllars.  What 
will  happen? 

Secretary  DnxoM.  We  wlU  still  give  them 
their  choice. 

The  Chaisman.  I  did  not  ask  that.  I  said 
suppose  when  the  time  comes  our  free  gold 
Is  gone,  what  will  happen  when  we  make  the 
settlements  and  some  foreign  nations  de- 
mand gold  and  we  have  not  got  the  gold? 

Secretary  Dillon.  If  we  have  not  got  the 
gold  and  do  not  give  them  the  gold,  we 
would  be  off  the  gold  standard  and  our  dol- 
lar would  depreciate  in  value. 

The  Chaikman.  That  would  be  a  great  ca- 
tastrophe; would  It  not? 

Secretary  Dn.LON.  It  certainly  would.  1 
cannot  imagine  a  greater  one. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  believe  such  a  catastrophe  is  im- 
minent, nor  likely  to  befall  us  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  want  to  point  out  that  at  the 
end  of  1960,  the  international  Investment 
position  and  gold  position  of  the  dollar 
showed  an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 
of  about  $44  billion.  These  assets  con- 
tribute to  the  long-range  strength  of  the 
dollar.  Since  most  of  them  are  privately 
owned  or  in  the  form  of  long-term  In- 
vestment, however,  they  cannot  be  read- 
ily mobilized  to  meet  a  threat  to  the 
dollar. 

We  must  not  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  is  insolvent.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for 
complacency  about  the  heavy  claims  on 
our  shrinking  free  gold  stock  which  could 
be  presented.  It  is  a  danger  against 
which  we  must  guard  more  vigorously 
than  the  administration  has  been  doing. 

The  course  that  this  administration 
has  followed  in  its  fiscal  policy  is  scarcely 
inspired  to  promote  confidence  in  the 
dollar. 

It  Inherited  a  budget  for  fiscal  1961 
which  showed  a  surplus  and  proceeded 
to  convert  It  Into  a  $3.9  billion  deficit. 
It  submitted  a  budget  for  fiscal  1962 
which  it  claimed  showed  a  modest  sur- 
plus. Now  it  concedes  that  when  the 
books  are  balanced  after  June  30  there 
will  be  at  least  a  $7  billion  deficit.  The 
administration  is  claiming  a  modest  sur- 
plus for  its  fiscal  1963  budget.  Tet  the 
usually  accurate  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
said  recently  that,  if  the  administration's 
tax  bill  passes,  the  actual  result  will  be 
a  deficit  of  over  $4  billion.  And  this 
does  not  take  into  account  any  Increase 
In  the  President's  spending  recommen- 
dations. 

Cumulative  deficits  totaling  $16  to  $17 
billion  are  unlikely  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  dollar. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Congress  review  the  1963  budget  with 
extreme  care  and  strike  from  it  all  those 
items  which  are  nonessential. 

With  defense  costs  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  It  Is  necessary  that  Congress 
establish  a  system  of  priorities  which  will 
distinguish  among  dome^c  programs 
which  must  go  forward  now  and  those 
which,  while  desirable,  are  postponable. 


Third,  Mr.  President,  is  the  need  for 
a  basic  and  far-reaching  tax  reform 
which  will  release  funds  for  Job-creating 
investment.  Such  tax  reform  must,  of 
course,  await  a  balancing  of  our  Federal 
budget. 

But,  as  I  have  already  Indicated,  this 
is  exactly  opposite  to  the  direction  in 
which  this  administration  is  headed. 
The  tax  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  would  result  in  a 
revenue  loss  attributable  to  the  Invest- 
ment credit  provision  of  about  $20  bil- 
lion betweoi  calendar  years  1962  and 
1972,  according  to  the  Joint  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  Committee.  This  tax 
credit — which  Is  neither  needed  nor 
wanted  by  the  business  community — 
would  cost  the  Treasury  over  $1  billion 
in  fiscal  1963. 

It  is  a  costly  and  uneconomic  giveaway 
which  would  favor  the  large  taxpayer 
over  the  small,  without  stimulating  much 
new  investment  that  would  not  otherwise 
occur. 

As  an  example,  those  taxpayers  who 
have  expanded  and  modernized  without 
having  to  rely  on  tax  Inducement  would 
be  put  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
The  proposal  also  gives  special  and  un- 
warranted preferences  to  workers  and 
investors  in  construction  and  equipment 
manufacturing  as  opposed  to  those  la- 
boring in  services,  which  make  relatively 
less  use  of  depreciable  plant. 

I  believe  that  the  immediate  goal  of 
increasing  investment  and  raising  pro- 
ductivity can  belt^be  met — and  without 
large  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury — by 
a  liberalization  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances. This  is  a  fair  and  effective  way 
of  removing  Impediments  to  modern- 
ization of  Indiistry.  In  a  world  of 
rapid  technological  change,  depreciation 
schedules  must  be  changed  to  permit  in- 
vestment costs  to  be  written  off  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  eqmpment  rather  than 
over  the  period  of  its  physical  life. 

Once  our  budget  is  balanced,  we  must 
work  for  a  much  broader  tax  reform 
which  will  remove  impediments  to,  and 
provide  adequate  incentives  for,  the 
modernization  of  plant  and  equipment. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this 
is  needed.  Our  tax  structure  today  seri- 
ously dampens  incentives  for  growth  and 
prosperity  in  a  free  society.  Professor 
Gottfried  Haberler  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  said,  "taxation  of  both  personal 
income  and  corporate  Income  is  much 
more  oppressive  In  this  coimtry  than  In 
most  competing  industrial  countries. 
This  tax  structure  exerts  a  disincentive 
effect  on  domestic  investment  and  sav- 
ings." 

This  conclusion  is  reenforced  by  a 
study  of  Prof.  Emlle  Beno^t  of  Colimabla 
University,  which  shows  that  from  1953 
to  1960  U.S.  productivity  in  manufactur- 
ing rose  only  15  percent,  compared  to  53 
percent  in  Germany,  54  percent  in 
France,  58  percent  in  Italy,  and  71  per- 
cent in  Japan. 

Some  of  the  funds  released  by  tax 
reform  would  fiow  to  Job-creating  invest- 
ment which  would  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  oiu-  industrial  plant.  With 
restraint  by  both  business  and  labor, 
these  productivity  increases  would  result 
in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer  both  at 
home  and  overseas. 
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T^der&l  Reserve  Chairman  William 
MoCheaney  Martin.  Jr..  has  said  that 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  our  postwar 
economic  troubles  has  been  that  we  hare 
been  pricing  consumers  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Lower  prices  realized  through  pro- 
ductivity gains  would,  in  effect,  price 
consumers  back  into  the  market. 

A  10  percent  cut  in  the  cost  of  living  Is 
far  better  than  a  10  percent  increase  in 
wages.  A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living 
Is  a  nontaxable  gain,  while  an  increase 
In  wages  Is  taxed  at  20  percent  or  more. 
Thus,  lower  prices  represent  an  increase 
in  real  wages  and  lead  to  an  increase  in 
demand,  which  stimulates  output  and 
employment.  We  would  be  achieving 
exactly  the  same  results  as  the  pohcy  of 
artificially  stimulating  aggregate  demand 
through  Government  spending — but 
without  in  nation  and  the  personal  hard- 
ships and  balance-of -payments  pressures 
which  it  produces. 

Lower  prices  would  help  to  make  our 
export  products  more  competitive  in 
world  markets.  Many  people  say  we  are 
already  competitive  because  we  sell  more 
abroad  than  we  buy. 

It  Is,  of  course,  going  too  far  to  say 
that  we  have  priced  ourselves  out  of 
world  markets.  What  has  happened  is 
that  our  competitors  have  priced  them- 
selves Into  world  markets.  We  have  lost 
something  of  our  competitive  edge.  In 
some  commodities,  we  may  have  lost  our 
competitive  position  altogether 

A  clear  understanding  of  this  point  is 
▼ital  if  we  are  to  know  what  we  must  do 
to  realize  a  net  gain  in  exports.  Con- 
sider, first,  the  strong  evidence  of  a  seri- 
ous deterioration  in  our  competitive 
position. 

Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  Roosa 
In  a  March  28  speech  said  that  from  1953 
to  1960  our  export  prices  for  manufac- 
tured goods  rose  14  percent  relative  to 
those  of  our  major  competitors  abroad. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said,  our  share  ol 
world  exports  declined.  This  was  sub- 
stantiated by  Dr.  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committees 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcommittee 
last  year.  He  said  that  between  1953 
and  1960  the  physical  volume  of  world 
exports  increased  54  percent,  but  that 
our  exports  increased  only  20  percent 
Our  exports  of  finished  goods — by  vol- 
ume— declined  1 1  percent. 

Professor  Haberler  pointed  out  last 
year  that  our  export  prices  went  up  sub- 
■tantlally  more  than  those  of  our  prin- 
elpal  competitors.  The  deterioration  in 
our  balance  of  payment*,  he  said,  was 
due  to  two  developments.  First,  the 
rapid  economic  recovery  and  growth  of 
Industrial  Europe  and  Japan,  accom- 
panied and  stimulated  by  sound  financial 
policies.  Second,  our  own  inflation, 
which,  while  not  large,  was  simply  too 
much  In  view  of  the  greater  competition 
we  faced. 

On  the  basis  of  a  detailed  analysis. 
Profeasor  Benoit  said  in  a  recent  article 
that  our  relative  competitiveness  In  in- 
dustrial goods  had  declined  since  1953 
He  said  we  may  no  longer  be  competitive 
in  a  number  of  important  items  In  which 
we  had  previously  been  highly  competi- 
tive 

The    Natiorml    Industrial    Conference 
Board  in  a  thorough  study  of  this  prob- 


lem last  year  found  that  64  percent  of  a 
sample  of  US.  affiliates  in  the  Common 
Market,  and  74  percent  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  now  have  lower  unit  costs  than 
the  parent  companies  in  the  United 
States  On  April  18.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  Uiat  Otis  Elevator  Co 
was  considerlnK  Importing  parts  pro- 
duced in  its  European  plant  into  the 
United  State.s  in  an  effort  to  cope  with 
the  continuing  cost-price  squeeze  in  this 
country.  A  company  officer  reportedly 
said  that  the  effect  on  domestic  plants. 
which  employ  12.000  persons,  would  be 
very  sad." 

Restorinc;  our  competitive  position  in 
the  world  i.s  keyed  to  the  exercise  of  re- 
.sponsibihty  and  restraint  by  business, 
labor,  and  government.  Initially,  the 
re.straint  must  come  from  goverrunent 
in  the  form  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
tax  reform.  This  is  the  only  sound  way 
to  create  a  climate  of  confidence  t.T  which 
our  free  economy  can  prosper  and  grow. 
Once  our  ecoiiomy  begins  to  move  again, 
many  of  our  economic  problems — par- 
ticularly unemployment — will  begin  to 
take  care  of  themselve.s.  But  to  hold  the 
Rains  realized  from  Increased  investment 
and  productivity,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  profit  and  wage  Increases 
well  within  the  limits  of  productivity 
gains.  Our  rewards  will  be  greater  real 
income,  principally  through  lower  prices, 
and  higher  profits,  principally  through 
Kreater  volume  Confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar will  strengthen  as  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  rights  itself  with  a 
rising  level  of  competitive  exports. 

Mr.  President,  thi:;  is  the  basic  line 
we  should  pursue  in  solving  our  balance- 
of-payments  and  cold  problems 

Before  concluding.  I  should  like  to 
mention  briefly  several  other  stops  which 
I  believe  we  should  take  in  order  to  set 
other  Important,  though  less  basic,  cor- 
rective forces  to  work  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit 

It  is  time  that  the  nations  of  Western 
EuroE>e  stopped  discriminating  against 
Japan  by  refusing  to  extend  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  to  her  goods. 
The  United  States  now  takes  a  dispro- 
portionately large  share  of  Japanese 
exports.  ThLs  is  not  healthy  for  Japan 
or  for  the  United  States.  Japan— which 
must  export  to  live — should  sell  more  to 
Western  Europe.  Japanese  markets,  in 
turn,  should  be  opened  more  widely  to 
European  goods. 

A  related  problem  is  the  discrimina- 
tion against  Latin  American  products. 
This  discrimination  is  inherent  In  the 
Common  Market's  preferences  on  goods 
from  its  ajsoelated  areas.  largely  in 
Africa.  Much  of  the  good  which  might 
be  done  by  our  Alliance  for  Progress  will 
be  undone  if  Latin  America  Is  deprived  of 
Its  important  European  markets. 

The  problem  of  both  Latin  America 
and  Japan  is  so  Important  for  all  the 
free  world  that  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  not  negotiate  mutual 
tariff  reductions  with  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  which  refuses  to  ex- 
tend most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
the  goods  of  those  areas.  This  is  not  now 
provided  in  the  administration's  trade 
bill  I  believe  that  it  should  be.  The 
administration  will  gain  respect  both  at 


home  and  abroad  if  it  reverses  iU  timid 
position  on  this  issue  and  stsuidi  firm  for 
what  commonsense  and  fairplay  dictate 
is  right. 

We  should  also  insist  that  discrimina- 
tion against  American  goods  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  This  particularly  applies  to  our 
agricultural  goods,  where  we  have  a 
strorut  comparative  advantage.  One  way 
in  which  we  can  help  to  increase  our 
agricultural  exports  is  by  lowering  our 
own  barriers  to  certain  agricultural  im- 
ports The  burden  of  tariff  reductions 
should  not  fall  primarily  on  manufactur- 
ing, but  this  is  where  the  admirUstration 
proposes  to  place  it. 

In  connection  with  our  export  drive,  I 
think  it  would  be  useful  to  explore  what 
tax  assistance  within  the  permissible 
lunits  of  GATT  we  might  render  to  ex- 
port industries.  Prof.  Heruy  Walllch,  of 
Yale  University,  told  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  last  year  that  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  equipment  used 
in  manufacturing  exports  would  draw 
new  firms  into  the  export  business  and 
enable  them  to  lower  their  prices.  It  is 
an  idea  we  should  explore. 

Finally,  we  can  add  strength  to  the 
dollar  and  discourage  gold  outflows 
through  a  stronger  world  reserve  system. 
The  recently  concluded  agreement  to 
add  (6  billion  to  International  Monetary 
Fund  reserves  will  help,  but  it,  too,  has 
been  oversold.  We  must  seek  other 
means  of  strengthening  the  reserve  sys- 
tem so  that  It  can  meet  any  demands 
which  might  be  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  discussion  of  our 
balance-of-payments  and  gold  problems 
has  necessarily  covered  only  the  major 
considerations  we  should  have  in  mind 
when  making  policy  in  this  delicate  area. 
No  mention  has  been  made,  for  example, 
of  the  high  level  of  short-term  capital 
flows  But  continuing  efforts  are  under- 
way to  mitigate  these  flows,  and  I  think 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  will  fade  to 
comparative  Insignificance,  once  we 
eUininate  our  basic  deficit. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  again  that 
Uie  United  States  cannot  permit  a 
weakening  of  confidence  in  the  dollar. 
We  are  now  banker  for  a  large  part  of 
the  world  The  dollar  is  the  key  inter- 
national currency  on  which  the  world 
payments  system  rests.  Should  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  weaken  and  a  "run" 
on  the  doUar  result,  the  United  States 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  free  world  would 
face  the  most  serious  consequences. 

Our  balance-of-payments  and  fold 
problems  have  important  domestic  con- 
sequences, as  well.  We  shall  not  achieve 
stable,  long-term  growth  in  this  country 
without  our  first  having  restored  rea- 
sonable balance  in  our  International 
payments.  Without  it,  our  freedom  of 
action  is  narrowed  in  adopting  appro- 
priate domestic  policies  for  healthy  and 
sustainable  growth  that  will  provide  jobs 
for  all  who  want  them.  As  Dr.  Dew- 
hurst  told  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  late  last  year: 

Vfhtkt  can  re*lly  cauM  a  threat  to  em- 
ployment la  a  continuation  of  our  balance- 
of-paymenta  diXScultles. 
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The  solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  our  economic  asrstem.  Once  we  solve 
this  problem,  we  shall  have  removed  a 
major  source  of  pressure  on  our  gold 
stock.  But  a  solution  to  the  related  gold 
problem — which  will  exist  so  long  as 
large  dollar  balances  are  outstanding  In 
the  world — will  also  demand  a  continu- 
ing adherence  to  sotmd  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  here  at  home.  Only  by  fol- 
lowing nonlnflationary  policies  can  we 
assure  the  continued  strength  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  now 
considering  the  foreign-aid  bill,  this  is 
a  particularly  appropriate  time  for  the 
Congress  to  issue  a  declaration  of  policy 
on  the  balance-of-payments  and  gold 
problems. 

To  further  this  objective,  I  submit  an 
amenment  to  S.  3996,  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962.  This  amendment 
would  put  Congress  on  record  as  recog- 
nizing first,  that  the  persistent  balance- 
of-tHorments  deficit  imposes  constraint 
upon  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  provide  financial  support  for 
the  achievement  of  our  foreign  aid  and 
other  foreign  policy  objectives,  second, 
that  elimination  of  the  deficit  is  vital  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  rest  of  the  free  ^(forld, 
third,  that  in  attacking  the  deficit  prob- 
lem we  should  not  impair  any  of  our 
basic  and  vital  foreign  policy  objectives 
and,  fourth,  that  administration  efforts 
to  solve  the  problem  have  been  insuffi- 
cient. 

The  amendment  recommends  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  foreign  aid 
be  provided  in  ways  that  do  not  involve 
dollar  expenditures  overseas.  The 
amendment  also  urges  that  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  free  world  be 
called  together  in  conference.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  conference  would  be  to  find 
ways  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  the  aid  and  common  defense  burdens 
and  a  lowering  of  discriminatory  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers  against  imports 
from  the  United  SUtes  and  the  other 
imafflllated  countries  of  the  free  world. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  OORE  rose. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  a  problem 
which  is  both  basic  and  pres^ng. 

Problems  mtrely  within  the  domestic 
area  afford  us  much  more  opportunity  to 
wrestle  with  them,  to  prepare  solutions, 
and  to  "rock  and  r<dl  with  the  punches," 
than  is  the  case  with  this  problem,  which 
is  not  purely  dc»nestic,  for  It  Involves 
also  our  position  in  the  international 
economy.  I  take  it  that  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  agrees  with 
me. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Ceitalnly. 
I  have  watched  with  much  apprecia- 
tion the  increasing  Interest  which  the 


Senator  from  Tennessee  has  taken  in 
foreign  affairs  in  recent  years  and  since 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee;  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  fine  activities  as  a  member 
of  that  committee. 

In  the  past,  he  and  I  have  had  many 
debates  on  this  floor;  but  frequently  I 
find  myself  admiring  the  position  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  takes  on  many 
matters  of  great  significance  both  to  our 
country  and  internationally;  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  ccnnments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  unless  we  de- 
termine what  improved  policies  are  to 
be  pursued,  and  then  embark  upon  them, 
the  problems  will  become  greater  by  the 
month. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Recently,  I  made  some 
comments  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and 
at  that  time  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  solution  carmot  be  reached  merely 
by  increasing  exports,  even  though  some 
assume  that  can  readily  be  done. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.    GORE.    TTie    imbalance    is    too 
great  to  permit  of  solution  merely  by 
an  increase  of  exports.     As  other  na- 
tional    economies,    both     in     Western 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East,  have  re- 
covered from  their  war-damaged  status, 
and  have  become  modernised  and  vig- 
orous,   international    competition    has 
Increased.    Insofar  as  its  share  of  inter- 
national trade  is  concerned,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  United  States  must  re- 
double its  efforts — both  those  of  private 
industry  and  those  of  the  Goveniment — 
in  order  to  keep  the  share  of  interna- 
tional trade  which  we  presently  enjoy. 
Mr.  BUSH.    I  believe  that  is  correct; 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  American  firms 
must   increase   their   effectiveness    and 
must  improve  their  competitive  position. 
Mr.  GORE.    In  order  to  improve  our 
competitive  position,  we  must  rely  fun- 
damentally upon  both  an  awareness  by 
private  industry  of  this  threat  to  it  and 
to  us,  and  the  vigor  with  which  our  pri- 
vate industry  seeks  to  export  products 
from  this  country.   In  that  connection,  I 
emphasize  the  words  "from  this  cotm- 
try,"  because  there  has  been  a  discour- 
aging tendency  of  American  business  to 
build  foreign  manufacturing  subsidiaries 
with  which  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
That  does  not  solve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems  at  all. 
Mr.  BUSH.   It  scgravates  them. 
Mr.  GORE.    It  affgravates  them,  be- 
cause the  second.  Importing  into  the 
United  States,  step  has  been  taken  by  a 
great  many  of  the  foreign  subsidiaries. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  so  right. 
and  I  mentioned  it  in  my  remarks  before 
the  Senator  came  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  read  the  Senator's 
remarks.  He  has  made  an  able  address. 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  Otis  Elevator  case 
illustrated  the  situation  very  well.  They 
have  had  plants  abroad,  but  for  the  first 
time  they  are  considering  Importing 
parts  to  this  country  because,  they  say, 
they  have  to  do  so  to  be  competitive  at 
home. 
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Mr.   OORK     The  Senator  has  sug- 
gested a  step  which  I  think  might  be  very 
fruitful.    Indeeu.  it  is  a  step  upon  which 
the  present  administration  and  the  pre- 
vious administration  have  already  em-  &    m 
barked.     They   propose,    although   not  S '  f 
with  the  vigor  which  the  Senator  would 
like  to  see,  to  persuade  our  allies  in  the 
free    world,   who    have    regained    their 
strength,  whose  rates  of  growth  are  now 
far   greater   than   ours,   to   themselves 
share  a  greater  part  of  the  burden  of 
international  security. 
Mr.  BUSH.    Exactly. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  think  tlie  corollary  of  that  sugges- 
tion would  be  that  some  more  funda- 
mental thought  than  has  been  evidenced 
be  given  to  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  so  more  ade- 
quate and  more  available  and  more  flex- 
ible reliance  can  be  had  than  a  strict 
reliance  upon  a  gold  base  for  convertibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Of  course,  there  is  a  very 
modest  step  about  to  be  taken  in  that 
direction.    I  believe  there  Is  a  bill  before 
the  Senator's  committee  providing  for 
the  United  States  share  of  an  increase 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of 
some  $6  billion.    I  also  mentioned  that 
in  my  comments.    I  think  it  is  very  in- 
adequate to  the  point  we  are  talking 
about,  because  there  is  no  permanence. 
We  would  lend  money  and  we  would  then 
have  a  call  on  the  money.    It  really  is 
not    a  very  sound  proposition.    I  think 
the  need  for  an  international  reserve 
authority— which  Is  really  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  speaking  of — would  not  be  nearly 
so    great    if    our    balance-of-payments 
problem  and  the  budgetary  situation  in 
the  United  States  were  under  better  con- 
trol.   I  think  those  two  matters  involve 
confidence  in  the  dollar.    If  there  is  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar,  we  do  not  need  very 
much  more  than  we  have  in  the  way  of 
International  Monetary  Fund  activities; 
but  if  confidence  in  the  dollar  Is  lacking, 
no  amount  of  new  reserve  fimds  or  addi- 
tions   to    the    International    Monetary 
Fimd  will  take  the  place  of  that  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  and  to 
see  the  Senator  fnmi  New  Mexico  on 
the  fioor  today.  We  do  not  see  him 
often  enough. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  is  not  my  fault. 
I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Conneetleut  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  but  I  come  from  New 
Mexico,  where  we  have  copper,  uranium, 
oil,  and  other  minerals.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  if  we  let  the  intemationalisto 
have  free  trade?  ,  | 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  not  apprehensive  ''  I 

about  the  raw  materials  in  the  Senator's  ;  f: 

State.  They  are  basic,  and  as  our 
economy  expands,  as  we  all  want  it  to, 
and  as  our  exports  expand,  and  even  our 
imports,  I  see  no  threat  to  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  as  it  reposes  in  our 
minerals. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  as  a 
result  of  my  studies  on  this  subject  I  see 
absolutely  no  threat  to  basic  raw  ma- 
terials in  any  State. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  want  to  cooperate 
with  my  good  friends  from  Tennessee 
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ftod  Connecticut,  but,  by  the  eternal.  I  do 
not  want  tb*™  to  stretch  our  confidence. 

ICr.  BUSH.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  my  State  of  Connecticut  Is  one  of 
tbe  beat  castomers  his  State  has.  We 
probabty  fabricate  more  copper  eoods  in 
Cumectiout  than  any  other  State. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    They  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  QORE.  Btadam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NKUincxR  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  QORE.  I  not  only  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  making  a  pro- 
Tocative  speech,  but  I  also  wish  to  ex- 
press great  pleasure  and  to  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  has  made 
a  game  and  gallant  fight  to  overcome  an 
illness  and  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  engage  in  a  debate  through  sheer 
will. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  second  heartily  what  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
has  had  to  say.  In  my  early  days  in  the 
Senate  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
under  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Cotnmittee  on  Public  Works,  which 
he  still  Is.  He  is  on  of  the  finest  men  I 
know.  I  cherish  his  friendship,  and  I 
join  with  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesee  in  saying  that  we  want  fo  see  you 
more  often  than  we  have  been  seeing 
each  other. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  is  very  well  for  the 
Senator  to  say  that,  btit  I  want  to  say. 
do  not  forget  our  uranium,  our  copper, 
our  oil.     [Laughter.  I 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President.  I  am 
about  ready  to  yield  th«  floor.  Once 
more  I  thank  my  distinguished  frl«nd, 
th«  junior  Senator  from  Tennaseee  ( Mr. 
Goal  I,  for  his  obaervatlons  this  after- 
noon, as  well  as  other  Senators  including 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 

jAVXTSl. 

X  hope  that  what  we  have  said  this 
afternoon  will  fllter  through  to  the  ad- 
ministration ehlefs  and  that  they  will 
give  some  consideration  to  moving  ahead 
more  rapidly  with  respect  to  this  very 
vital  problem  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  Much  depends  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  today.  We  are  carrying  a  very 
heavy  burden,  probably  much  heavier 
than  our  normal  or  fair  share  would  be. 
Nevertheless,  we  carry  this  burden.  It 
is  likely  we  shall  have  to  carry  it  until  we 
can  come  to  r.ome  satisfactory  agreement 
regarding  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  burden. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  action.  The  ad- 
ministration must  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  the  nations  together  for  a  con- 
sideration of  this  very  vital  problem,  and 
the  related  problems  I  have  mentioned 
today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SECRETARY    OP   THE 
ARMY    ELVIS   J.   STARR 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
I  am  personally  very  sorry  to  learn  that 
the  Honorable  Elvis  J.  Stahr  is  leaving 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Secretary  Stahr  s  dedicated  leadership 
has  been  a  great  asset  to  our  Nation's 
Defense  Establishment  and  all  that  it 
means  to  our  security.  He  brought  an 
excellent  background  and  executive  ex- 
perience to  the  secretaryship,  and  these 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Secretary  and  Mrs.  Stahr  have  made 
a  hoat  of  friends  durmg  their  stay  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Kefauver  and  I 
among  them.  For  this  personal  reason, 
also,  they  will  be  missed. 

But  I  know  I  speak  for  all  his  friends 
when  I  wish  Secretary  Stahr  Godspeed 
in  his  new  undertaking  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
expressing  i  egret  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Elvis  Stahr,  is  retiring  from 
Government  to  once  again  become  the 
president  cf  a  great  university — this 
time  the  University  of  Indiana,  one  of 
the  outstandmg  institutions  of  the  Mid- 
west. I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go.  because 
his  service  has  been  distinguished.  He 
Is  a  man  ol  great  mtegnty  and  ability. 
His  loss  will  be  felt  quickly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defease,  and  most  especially 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  in  which 
he  has  served  so  capably  and  so  well. 


THE    FUTURE    OF   SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
developments  In  the  fleld  of  civil  aviation 
are  moving  so  rapidly  that  they  compel 
attention  without  delay.  As  several 
Senators  h^ve  already  pointed  out.  un- 
less there  is  prompt  action— and  the 
right  action — at  this  time,  we  may  wake 
up  to  flnd  the  sky  foreclosed,  much  to 
the  detrimtmt  of  the  general  public  and 
the  national  interest. 

Briefly,  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
legislation  dealing  with  the  future  of  the 
supplemental  air  carriers,  the  snail 
business  element  in  air  transportation, 
which  innovated  aircoach  and  airfreight, 
and  has  functioned  as  a  price  yardstick 
in  keeping  coach  fares  down.  I  under- 
stand that  these  carriers  also  comprise 
the  bulk  OL'  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet. 

This  bill  (S.  1W9)  presently  in  confer- 
ence with  t.he  House.  Is  most  laudable  in 
the  form  o-iginally  passed  by  the  Senate. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
bill,  intnxiuced  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  !  Mr  MonignxyI.  would  pre- 
serve the  competitive  yardstick  by  au- 
thorizing these  independent  carriers  to 
provide  supplemental  service  between 
points  fixed  by  CAB  where  there  is  no 
significant  diversion  from  the  route  car- 
riers. The  Senate  formulation  insured 
that  this  would  be  done  in  a  manner 
providing  for  Improved  safety,  economic 
soundness,  reliable  manaxement.  in  the 
interest  oi  the  traveling  public.  Thus 
the  yardsr,Kik  would  be  preserved,  and 
this  new  aviation  enterprise  would  be 
allowed  to  grow  and  prosper  as  the  Na- 
tion moves  ahead  with  increasing  air 
travel. 

The  House  version — which  is  a  com- 
plete substitute  using  the  Senate  num- 
ber— goes  180    diametrically  in  the  op- 


posite direction.  It  would  eliminate 
these  supplemental  carriers  from  selling 
tickets  to  the  general  public,  confining 
them  exclusively  to  charter  service. 

This  would  limit  them  to  a  most  pre- 
carious market,  in  which  reduced  earn- 
ings would  impair  safety.  It  la  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  question  of 
authority  to  sell  tickets  to  the  general 
public,  which  is  the  major  difference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  was 
never  adequately  explored  at  the  hear- 
ings in  the  House,  nor  was  any  evidence 
presented  justifying  the  elimination  of 
tliis  service  Yet  it  is  this  right  to  sell 
tickets  to  the  general  public  on  a  supple- 
mental basis  which  contains  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  price  yardstick,  and  la  the 
essential  which  the  Senate  version  pro- 
vides. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  safety  in  all  this.  To 
drive  these  carriers  into  charter  service 
takes  them  out  of  the  very  function  as 
to  which  they  have  had  a  safety  record 
far  superior  to  the  route  carriers  over 
the  past  10  years,  and  plunges  them  into 
the  erratic  and  sporadic  type  of  opera- 
tion where  maintenance  and  backup 
facilities  cannot  be  regularised,  and 
tragic  accidents  have  resulted.  One  is 
baffled  by  the  logic  of  those  who.  in  the 
name  of  safety,  want  to  eliminate  the 
carriers  from  their  proven  supplemental 
service,  confining  them  to  the  sporadic 
charter  operation. 

There  are  basic  principles  In  the  Sen- 
ate version  which  must  not  be  com- 
promised, and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MoNRONKYi  should  receive 
all  possible  support  for  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion If  those  supplemental*  whleh  have 
a  good  record  are  banUhed  by  statute 
from  being  a  factor  In  aviation  travel, 
the  loM  will  be  irreparable.  Any  mls- 
Uke  here  will  be  impoeslble  to  undo. 

Elimination  of  the  competitive  ele- 
ment Is  only  one  facet  of  the  problem  of 
growing  monopoly  in  aviation.  On 
April  11 .  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
warned  of  the  maneuvers  that  have  been 
going  on  since  the  end  of  the  war.  to 
eliminate  any  new  competition,  then  re- 
duce Internal  competition,  and  divide  the 
sky  among  a  few  supercarrlers — a  giant 
aviation  cartel.  And  the  House  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative CiLLEn.  has  just  revealed  how 
the  largest  flnancial  interests  in  the 
country  have  moved  into  air  transporta- 
tion, dominating  the  management,  push- 
ing for  mergers  and  the  elimination  of 
competition  on  vast  segments  of  the  air- 
lanes.  We  must  remember  that  the 
original  number  of  route  carriers  has  al- 
ready been  cut  almost  in  half  and  that 
since  1938,  I  am  informed,  not  one  cer- 
Uflcate  has  been  granted  to  a  new  enter- 
prise to  compete  with  the  grandfather 
carriers. 

These  supplementals  are  legitimate 
and  necessary  comi)etltors.  Their  de- 
mise would  create  a  sizable  problem  of 
lost  competition  in  an  industry  which  Is 
already  gearing  Itself  for  increased  con- 
centration. Because  of  the  antitrust 
aspects  of  this  matter,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  spotlighted  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  have 
asked   the   staff   of    the   Antitrust   and 
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M(MK>poly  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  to  analyze  the  Issues  and  the 
facts  presented  by  this  situation  in  con- 
nection with  its  (ireaent  Investigation  at 
mergers  and  concentration  in  the  trans- 
portation fleld.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues 
most  strongly  to  rise  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  original  Senate  version  of  8. 
1969  as  introduced  by  the  very  able  and 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
who  as  "Mr.  Aviation"  is  recognized  by 
the  airline  industry  as  a  fair  and  sincere 
legislator  in  the  interests  of  aviation  for 
all  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
clerk  will  call  the  jt)ll. 

The  legislative  tlerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  thu  quorum  ra^x  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROPOSED  STANDBY  PUBLIC 
WORKS  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President. 
Senate  bill  2965,  «>ntltled  the  "Standby 
Public  Works  Act  of  1962."  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  may  become 
the  pending  business  after  the  literacy 
test  measure.  In  the  c  mmittee  I  moved 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Boooel  to  strike  from  the  bin  all  exeept 
section  8,  known  iis  the  Chavez  amend- 
ment, and  the  seo,lons  needed  to  Imple- 
ment It.  The  motion  was  defeated,  and 
I  then  voted  agaltiet  reporting  the  bffl, 
although  I  support  a  public  worke  pro- 
gram to  aeetet  people  who  cannot  secure 
employment. 

When  S.  2MS  becomes  the  pending 
business,  I  shall  agmin  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
twofold.  Pint.  It  would  strike  from  the 
bill  the  eeetiosu  giving  authority  to  the 
President  to  accelerate  or  initiate  the 
construction  of  $2  billion  of  public  works 
projects  whenever  unemployment  in- 
creases, from  any  level,  by  1  percent  in  a 
period  of  3  to  9  months. 

The  second  purpose  of  my  amendment 
would  be  to  retain  the  Chavez  amend- 
ment. Distinct  from  the  $2  billion 
standby  proposal,  this  section  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  appropriate  up  to 
$600  million  for  civil  works  projects  to 
relieve  existing  unemployment.  The 
Chavez  amendment  should  be  modlfled. 
and  its  authority  Umlted.  But  it  does 
define  the  areas  where  unemployment 
is  most  serious,  and  provides  criteria  for 
the  employment  of  persons  who  are  in 
the  greatest  need.  It  is  designed  to  give 
immediate  help,  azid  would  enable  proj- 
ects to  be  started  quickly.  Further. 
funds  for  this  section  would  be  provided 
in  the  regular  way.  through  appropria- 
tions by  the  Congras. 

I  sliall  briefly  Identify  my  reasons  for 
proposing  the  elimtnaUon  of  all  of  8. 
2965  with  the  exception  of  the  Chaves 
amendment. 

First.  The  unprecedented  authority 
provided  to  the  President  to  borrow  $2 
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billion  from  funds  of  other  agencies— 
without  approval  of  the  AppropriaUcns 
Conunitiees-nshould  not  be  granted. 
The  proposal  to  borrow  money  from 
aceneies,  such  as  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  and  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency — ^which  protect 
tbe  homes  and  savings  of  the  American 
Peopte— cannot  be  justified.  To  sham 
how  far  reaching  this  bill  is.  It  moves 
beyond  agencies  which  are  purely  UJ3. 
agencies,  and  could  even  impair  the 
credit  of  the  World  Bank.  Today, 
I  will  make  a  statement  on  the  Senate 
flocw  describing  the  effect  of  transferring 
to  some  public  works  agency  the  re- 
sources of  the  World  Bank. 

Second.  The  borrowing  scheme  may 
be  a  method  of  avoiding  deficits  and  the 
appropriation  controls  of  the  Congress 
in  one  fiscal  year,  but  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  sums  borrowed  in 
future  years. 

Third.  Authority  is  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  modify  the  criteria  and  stand- 
ards of  the  established  civil  wcH-ks  pro- 
grams, considered  and  approved  by  the 
Congress,  for  which  funds  aave  been 
appropriated,  and  which  are  accepted 
by  State  and  local  governments.  No 
effective  guidelines  binding  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  delegates  are  set  forth  In 
t^biU. 

Fourth.  It  has  not  been  determined 
that  a  92  billian  public  works  spending 
program  is  the  best  method  of  reducing 
unemployment.  We  have  not  yet  even 
bad  sufllcient  experience  with  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  whleh  I  oo- 
eponeored,  to  know  the  effeetivenesf  of 
its  programs, 

I  support  a  public  works  program  to 
aeaiat  people  who  cannot  secure  em- 
ployment. It  is  erldent  that  in  our 
ffrowinc  and  npidly  ehanginc  economy, 
with  tbe  modemijBation  and  automation 
of  induetry.  there  are  people  for  whom 
employment  must  be  provided  until  re- 
training programs  become  effective  and 
longer  term  programs  develop. 

When  8.  2965  becomes  the  pending 
business,  I  expect  to  elaborate  these 
arguments.  But  it  is  important  that 
tbe  Congress,  and  the  country,  know 
about  this  bill  and  its  far-reaching 
impUcations. 


USE  OF  RESOURCES  OP  THE  WORLD 
BANK  TO  FINANCE  THE  STAND- 
BY PUBLIC  WORKS  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mad^m  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the 
proposal  in  the  Standby  Public  Works 
Act  of  1962  to  draw  on  the  credit  of  the 
Worid  Bank.  I  doubt  if  the  implications 
of  that  proposal  have  been  thoroughly 
oonddered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  aiVTopriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  bill.  S.  2965,  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  last  week  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  proposes  to  finance  a 
a  |2  billion  public  works  program  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  drawing  on  funds 
now  authorised  to  be  used,  if  needed, 
for  payment  of  the  stock  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment holds  in  the  International  Bank 


for   Reconstruction    and    Development, 
known  as  the  Worid  Bank. 

This  might  have  been  possible  under 
the  very  broad  language  of  the  adminls- 
tratkm  Mil  as  hitroduced,  which  per- 
mitted the  President  and  his  delegates 
to  transfer  to  some  new  public  workt 
agency  or  other  agencies  almost  any  un- 
obUgated  funds  they  chose  or  discovered. 
I  point  out,  however,  that  the  bill  as 
introduced  authorized  the  transfer  of 
unobligated  balances  "available  to  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch."  The  Worid  Bank  is  not 
in  the  executive  branch,  but  is  an  Inter- 
national organ. 

However,  in  reporting  the  bill,  the 
committee  specified  the  use  of  funds  now 
reserved  by  law  for  the  Worid  Bank.  It 
set  out  hi  the  proposed  statute  Itself 
tiiat  the  public  worlEs  program  could  be 
financed  from  the  uu^ligated  balances 
of  authorizations  available  for  "payment 
of  the  subscription  of  the  United  States 
to  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development."  It  did  so 
by  adc4>ting  a  list  of  items  proposed  to 
the  committee  by  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Later,  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  amendment,  now 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  was  suppUed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  am  surprised  that  representatives  of 
the  President  should  suggest  such  a 
thing.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  I  cannot 
believe  the  Senate  would  ever  adopt  such 
a  provision.  However,  it  is  now  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  and  the  effect  of 
the  provision  must  be  made  dear. 

I  moved  in  committee  to  strike  this 
flnanctng  provision  from  the  MIL  It  was 
not  done,  and  I  rotad  aiainst  reporting 
S.  2965.  I  think  it  proper  to  state  what 
is  InvolTed  in  the  proposal  to  finance  • 
standby  PWA  from  resources  available 
to  tbe  World  Bank. 

Under  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
of  1944  the  United  States  has  joined  with 
07  other  nations  in  establishing  and 
governing  the  International  Bank  for 
ReconstrucUon  and  Devrtopment.  By 
the  authority  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
AgreemenU  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  in 
1959,  the  United  States  has  subscribed 
to  63,500  shM-es  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  World  Bank,  according  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  other  member  na- 
tions. The  63,500  U.S.  rtiares  have  a 
par  value  of  $6,350  million.  Our  capital 
stock  subscription  determines,  among 
other  things,  the  voting  power  of  the 
United  States  in  the  World  Bank;  it  is 
the  largest  of  any  nation,  and  amoimts 
to  29  percent  of  the  total  vote  in  the 
organization. 

On  Its  $6,350  million  stock  subscription, 
the  United  States  has  paid  in  $635  mil- 
lion, or  10  peroent.  The  balance  is  sub- 
ject to  call  by  the  World  Bank  If  and 
when  needed..  It  Is  this  balance  of  $5,715 
million  which  S.  2965^  tampers  with. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  World  Bank — 
both  the  paid-in  and  the  uncalled  por- 
tion of  the  subscriptions — represents 
the  resources  behind  the  Bank's  obliga- 
tions. While  the  amounts  paid  in  on 
this  stock  have  been  available  In  large 
part  for  loans  by  the  Bank,  the  remain- 
ing 90  percent  has  not  been  required; 
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It  remaina  on  call  If  needed  to  meet  ob- 
ligatlona  on  the  Bank's  borrowings  and 
guarantees.  It  backs  up  the  Bank's  own 
bonds,  whleh  are  held  by  InTestors  all 
over  the  world.  To  quote  the  point  from 
a  publication  of  the  World  Bank.  "In- 
ternational Bank  obligations  are  backed 
to  the  extent  of  $18.1  bUUon  by  the  un- 
paid portion  of  the  Bank's  capital.  Of 
this  amount,  the  U.S.  share  is  $5.7 
billion." 

It  Is  not  hard  to  describe  the  impor- 
tance of  the  uncalled  payments  of  the 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
World  Bank,  including  the  $5.7  billion 
uncalled  portion  of  the  U^.  subscrip- 
tion. The  paid-in  capital  equivalent  to 
$2,111  million— of  which  the  United 
States  has  supplied  $635  million — is  only 
one  of  the  two  sources  of  financing  the 
Bank's  lending  operations.  An  even 
larger  source  Is  the  Investment  market, 
for  the  World  Bank  Issues  its  own  bonds 
and  notes,  of  which  $3,228  million  are 
outstanding.  The  Bank  has  had  46  is- 
sxies  of  bonds  and  notes,  purchased  in 
more  than  40  countries.  Investors  in 
the  united  States  hold  more  than  $1 
billion  or  about  47  percent  of  these  World 
Bank  bonds. 

The  credit  of  the  World  Bank,  backed 
by  the  subscription  of  member  nations 
to  Its  capital  stock,  stands  behind  these 
bonds  and  notes.  The  unpaid  balances 
of  the  subscriptions  may  never  be  asked 
for  or  needed.  But  to  the  extent  S.  2965 
Impairs  the  authorization  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  subscription. 
it  tampers  with  the  financial  structure  of 
the  World  Bank,  the  resources  behind  its 
bonds,  and  the  Bank's  ability  to  raise 
funds  for  its  lending  operations. 

I  will  not  describe  at  this  time  the  de- 
velopment loans  of  the  World  Bank  in 
57  countries  on  6  continents,  which  are 
made  to  member  governments,  their 
political  subdivisions,  government  agen- 
cies, and  private  enterprises.  These 
loans,  amounting  to  over  $600  million 
last  year,  make  possible  the  development 
of  electric  power,  of  transportation  and 
communications,  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, and  of  industry.  The  purposes  of 
this  multilateral  financing  parallel  the 
purposes  of  the  United  States  in  its  own 
programs  of  loans  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  of  the  free  world. 
But  I  emphasize  that  the  subscription  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  World  Bank  is  fundamental  to  the 
Bank's  financial  structure,  and  is  the 
basis  for  its  own  funding  operations  to 
support  the  development  loans. 

The  Bank's  own  funding  operation  ex- 
ceeds the  funds  it  has  available  for  loans 
from  paid-in  capital.  It  permits  firms 
such  as  Insurance  companies,  and  in- 
dividuals through  their  pension  funds,  to 
invest  In  the  sound  development  of  other 
countries,  rather  than  having  the  Bank 
depend  wholly  on  government  funds  sup- 
plied by  taxpayers.  This  is  a  good  thing. 
I  cannot  understand  why  anyone  would 
propose  to  Impair  even  temporarily  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
the  credit  of  the  World  Bank,  which 
could  result  In  the  Bank  having  to  de- 
pend instead  for  its  loan  funds  on  addi- 
tional capital  paid  in  by  its  member  na- 
tions, and  particularly  by  the  United 
SUtes. 


The  SeciYtary  of  the  Treasury,  Doug- 
las DUlon.  is  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  CoxmcU  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Problems,  and  repre- 
sents the  United  States  in  its  dealings 
with  the  World  Bank.  The  Secretary  of 
State.  Dean  Rusk,  is  a  member  of  the 
Council,  as  Ls  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
President  of  the  EIx port- Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  Yet,  neither  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  nor  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  also  has  a  primary  concern 
with  the  successful  0F>eration  of  the 
World  Bank,  or  any  of  the  other  promi- 
nent ofBclals,  was  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee to  testify  on  the  propriety  of 
financing  a  standby  PWA  by  taking  the 
fund.s  reserved  in  the  TYeasury  for  the 
World  Bank,  which  are  subject  to  call 
by  the  Bank  when  needed  I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  State  Department  were 
aware  of  the  proposal  by  ofBcials  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  specify  in  the 
bill  the  use  of  the.se  funds.  I  have  writ- 
ten Secretary  Dillon  and  Secretary  Rusk 
about  this  matter,  and  will  present  their 
replies  to  the  Senate  when  I  receive  them. 

The  offensive  language  of  S.  2965  is 
contained  in  section  10*  b>  which  state.s 
that  the  President,  an  oCHcer  or  the  head 
of  .some  agency  he  names,  his  delei?ates. 
and  their  redelegates  in  turn,  may  cause 
to  be  transferred  to  some  new  public 
works  agency  or  any  other  department  or 
agency  'the  unobligated  balances  of  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts  available  for  payment  of  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Recon.5tructlon 
and  Development  " 

In  other  words,  this  authority,  which 
has  been  given  by  Congress  for  further 
payments  on  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the 
capiUl  stock  of  the  World  Bank.  If 
needed,  could  be  transferred  to  .some  new 
public  works  agency  or  other  agencies, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
then  use  this  authorization  to  borrow 
money  to  finance  the  public  works 
agency. 

The  authority  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  Congress  under 
section  7i  b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  to  pay  the  subscription  of 
the  United  States  to  the  World  Bank 
"from  time  to  time  when  payments  are 
required  to  be  made  to  the  Bank  '  and 
"to  use  as  public  debt  transaction"  the 
proceeds  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  amend- 
ed, was  given  to  him  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  meeting  such  calls  if  and 
when  made.  and.  of  course,  not  for  pub- 
lic works  spending. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  assumed  a 
valid  and  binding  international  obliga- 
tion to  meet  such  calls.  It  seems  to  me 
highly  questionable  whether  any  part  of 
the  borrowing  authorization  given  for 
that  purpose  can  be  regarded  as  un- 
obligated." 

The  uncalled  portion  of  the  World 
Bank's  capital  constitutes  in  effect  a 
guarantee  for  the  Bank's  own  obliga- 
tions. It  is  a  fundamental  feature  of 
the  Bank's  financial  structure,  and  an 
indispensable  element  of  Its  credit 
worthiness. 


Accordingly.  I  understand  the  Bank  in 
selling  its  obligations  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  has  included  in  its  prospectuses 
a  statement  regarding  the  obligations  of 
its  members  on  account  of  the  unpaid 
portion  of  the  subscribed  capital.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  market,  and  because  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  shareholder  of  the 
Bank,  special  reference  Ls  made  to  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  its 
sut)scrlption.  and  to  the  f»ct  that  this 
obligation  can  be  met  without  further 
congressional  appropriation. 

If  section  10(b)  of  Senate  bill  2965 
were  enacted  into  law,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  authorized 
by  means  of  transfers  permitted  under 
that  section  to  reduce  the  twrrowing  au- 
thority now  possessed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  World  Bank. 
While  the  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
to  later  restore  the  borrowing  authority. 
it  would  require  action  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  do  so.  No  one  can  guar- 
antee it  would  be  done,  or  done  prompt- 
ly Qualifying  the  statement  now  in 
the  Bank's  prospectuses  to  this  effect 
would  have  Incalculable  effects  on  the 
Bank  s  ability  to  raise  funds  for  its  op- 
erations. 

I  see  no  reason  or  excuse  to  place  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
position  of  being  open  to  criticism  by 
owners  of  the  bonds  of  the  World  Bank — 
among  whom  US.  and  foreign  insurance 
companies,  pension  funds  and  trust 
funds  are  prominent— for  having  im- 
paired in  this  standby  public  works  bill 
one  of  the  basic  considerations  under- 
lying their  purchase  of  the  Bank's  bonds. 

The  balance  of  the  US.  subscription  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  World  Bank  may 
be  an  unobligated  balance  "  for  the  pur- 
poses of  compiling  the  Federal  budget. 
But  it  represents  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  entered  into  under  an  In- 
ternational agreement  implemented  by 
acts  of  Congress  It  is  irresponsible  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  propose 
that  these  funds  be  used  as  part  of  the 
peculiar  method  of  financing  proposed 
for  the  $2  billion  standby  public  works 
program. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that,  at  the  very  time 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  considering  and  approving  an 
authorization  to  appropriate  up  to  $2 
billion  for  loans  to  secure  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund — also  created  by 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement— the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  .n  order  to  avoid  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  for  the 
standby  pubhc  works  program,  proposes 
that  $2  billion  could  be  taken  from  the 
authorization  securing  the  credit  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

As  I  said.  I  moved  in  committee  to 
strike  this  method  of  financing  from  the 
bill,  which  includes  also  authority  to 
transfer  funds  reserved  for  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board, 
and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency 
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The  Senate  will  later  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  wisdom  of  this 
unique  flnancin;  proposal.  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  at  that  time  also,  to  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  public  works  pro- 
gram itself,  apai't  from  its  fln<mring 

Meanwhile.  I  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  possible  (^ect  of  this  proposal — 
which  I  think  will  never  be  adopted — In 
beclouding  the  financial  structure  and 
creditworthiness  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coment  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair).  Without  objection 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


A  NEW  CODE  OF  BUSINESS  ETHICS 

Mr.  McCAR'niY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Randall,  former  president  of 
Inland  Steel  Co  .  has  written  an  article 
entitled  For  a  New  Code  of  Business 
Ethics." 

Mr.  Randall  writts  about  the  serious 
scandals  which  have  been  revealed,  and 
lists  his  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  standards  in  the  business  com- 
munity. 

In  my  judgmt.'nt,  each  profession  has 
the  basic  responsibility  for  applying 
ethical  principle  s  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  its  members,  and  also  the 
responsibility  ftir  making  a  continuous 
effort  to  make  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession respectful  of,  and  responsive  to, 
its  code  of  profe;;slonal  ethics.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  outlaw  certain  practices, 
and  can  establish  criminal  [penalties  for 
violations:  but  the  standards  required 
for  business  and  professional  activity  in 
a  democratic  sot  lety  go  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  what  L«;  legally  definable.  We 
cannot  expect  to  achieve  by  law  alone  a 
proper  moral  c.imate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Randall,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  on  April 
8,  1962.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t«  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Fob   a   Ntw   CoDr   or  BrsiNEss   Ethics 
(By    Clarence  B.   RandaU) 

The  subject  of  busmeos  ethics,  which  baa 
been  smoldering  for  ■ome  months,  ha«  burst 
into  flame.  Sparked  orlglnaUy  by  such 
events  as  the  prosecutions  and  convicUons 
in  the  electrical  Industry  and  the  fall  from 
grace  of  a  member  of  the  New  York  stock 
exchange.  Uxia  Ore  has  fed  rapidly  on  highly 
combusuble  material  which  it  has  encoun- 
tered In  the  field  of  public  opinion.  Sensing 
the  poaslbUity  of  a  major  conflagration,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  sounded  an  all- 
out  alarm. 

Secretary  of  Conunerce  Hodges  recently 
made  a  moat  courageous  and  forthright  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  in  Miami,  and  the 
Pentagon  has  announced  that  it  will  firmly 
enforce  a  new  policy  direcUve  requiring  the 
▼ery  highest  moral  standards  on  the  part  oX 


all  who  are  engaged  In  military  development 
aAd  research  activities. 

Above  all.  President  Kennedy  himself  did 
exactly  the  right  tMng  when  he  placed  the 
rasponslblllty  where  It  belongs:  mainly,  on 
industry  Itself.  He  appointed  a  committee 
of  distinguished  businessmen  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  serve  as  bis  Business 
Ethics  Advisory  Council.  They  have  now 
presented  to  him  a  rejwrt  which  poses  very 
searching  inquiries,  Indeed,  to  the  industrial 
commxinlty. 

From  these  and  other  signs  It  Is  clear  that 
Industry  in  this  country  Is  facing  a  mtwal 
crl«4s.  The  American  people  are  taking  a 
new,  hard  look  at  us  and  are  asking  them- 
selves whether  by  any  chance  the  whole  lot 
of  tis  are  dishonest. 

They  demand  urgently  to  know  whether 
we  operate  behind  a  pious  facade,  whether 
our  public  posture  Is  a  fraud,  whether  deep 
down  Inside  we  are  completely  antisocial  In 
our  purposes.  We  are  not  yet  convicted  In 
the  public  mind,  but  a  heavy  cloud  of  sus- 
picion surrounds  tis. 

We/  must  face  this  issue  squarely,  as  In- 
deed- the  electrical  Industry  itself  has.  In 
my  oplnton.  we  must  at  once  do  one  of  two 
things.  If  our  etblcal  practices  are  in  fact 
shameful,  we  m\ist  change  them  forthwith, 
and  make  it  clear  that  we  have  done  so.  If 
conscience  tells  us  that  they  are  completely 
above  reproach,  we  must  offer  a  new  declara- 
tion of  faltb  to  the  American  people,  and 
then  by  our  conduct  demonstrate  the  com- 
plete integrity  of  our  purposes. 

No  man  of  senior  years,  lUte  myself,  can 
fail  to  sense  tbat  the  moral  climate  in  in- 
dustry today  Is  greatly  improved  over  what 
we  knew  in  earlier  years,  but  this  Is  partly 
because  It  was  so  bad  In  the  period  when 
we  first  went  to  work.  We  remember  all  too 
vividly  practices  which  preralled  then,  and 
whlcb  we  would  now  like  to  forget. 

For  example,  in  the  steel  Industry,  I  knew 
a  time  when  it  was  conmion  t<a  one  com- 
pany to  endeavor  continuously  by  subver- 
sive means  to  steal  the  research  secrets  of  its 
competitors.  This  was  done  In  many  ways. 
with  all  the  stealth  of  a  Communist  agent. 
Technicians  In  other  laboratories  would  be 
suborned  and  for  a  fixed  payment  per  month, 
tfeUvered  in  rolls  of  bills  at  secret  rendez- 
vous, would  turn  over  copies  of  blueprints 
or  duplicates  of  new  formulas.  A  second  and 
eveun  more  effective  way  was  simply  to  hire 
away  the  chief  chemist  or  other  research  of- 
ficer by  doubling  his  pay,  on  condition  that 
he  would  bring  his  secrets  with  him. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  these  meth- 
ods were  applied  to  sales.  The  vice  president 
at  a  oompany  whose  pay  had  been  severely 
cut  was  an  easy  mark  for  the  competitor  who 
offered  a  big  increase.  When  he  changed 
Jobs,  he  brought  his  little  black  book  with 
him,  and  revealed  the  secret  rebates  which 
be  had  been  giving  customers.  The  trouble 
was  that  his  aroused  former  employer  often 
hirpd  him  back  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  when  he  returned  he  crossed  up  his 
new  employer  and  took  bis  new  little  black 
book  with  him. 

Itiere  was  another  kind  of  venality — a  be- 
trayal of  trust  within  a  oompany  for  a  cold 
cash  payment.  I  was  once  trapped  in  the 
midst  of  one  such  nasty  aituatlon  where, 
for  every  carload  of  steel  scrap  shipped  to 
the  steel  plant,  the  inq>ector  was  paid  hand- 
somely for  not  looking  beneath  the  top  layer. 
Nor  was  this  enough.  A  further  shocker 
was  in  store  for  me,  because  I  found  that 
the  shipper  who  had  bought  the  inspector 
had  also  bought  the  court. 

Bribery  of  public  officials,  the  crude  buy- 
ing of  legislators,  was  also  widely  practiced 
in  earlier  days.  The  notorious  black  bag 
was  not  a  fiction  in  my  day  but  reality,  and 
devious  indeed  were  the  mental  processes  by 
which  otherwise  high-minded  men  Justified 
the  practice.  For  example,  I  knew  a  com- 
pany which  for  years  secretly  put  a  paxtlctilar 
member  of  the  legislature  on  Its  payroll  for 


$400  a  month  (that  was  real  money  then) 
with  the  Justification  that  he  was  T»afciT>g 
a  great  personal  sacrifice  In  accepting  the 
office.  1  do  not  recall,  however,  that  he  ever 
voted  for  a  measure  of  which  the  eompsmy 
disapproved. 

And  I  knew  anoUwr  corporation  in  which 
the  officer  who  handled  the  taxes  was  di- 
rected by  the  president  to  get  the  assess- 
ment reduced,  and  not  to  report  back.  He 
did  in  fact  get  the  aasesBment  dovm.  He 
did  it  by  meeting  the  assessor  In  a  hotel 
room.  And  he  did  not  tell  the  boss  what 
he  had  done — but  he  did  tell  me. 

Now  most  of  those  crude  and  crass 
practices  have  disappeared  from  American 
business  practice — ^moet,  but  not  all.  For 
example,  the  large-scale  pirating  of  trade 
secrets  in  big  industry  Is  no  longer  resorted 
to.  In  steel,  at  least,  technical  information 
Is  now  openly  and  freely  exchanged.  Ad- 
vances based  upon  research  by  one  company 
become  available  to  all.  Competitors  have 
learned  that  they  gain  more  that  way  than 
they  lose.  Nevertheless,  in  new  Industries 
which  depend  heavily  on  design  fact<n-s  and 
advanced  technology,  or  In  fields  where  only 
a  few  large  companies  carry  on  research  pro- 
grams, I  suspect  that  the  stealing  still  goes 
on. 

Graft,  unhappily.  Is  stUl  practiced  by  many 
at  the  miinicipal  level,  in  such  eases  as  buy- 
ing off  an  alderman  for  an  aDey  permit  and 
this  is  very  wrong.  Though  undoubtedly 
rare,  money  may  still  sometimes  actually 
pass  a  member  of  a  State  legislature,  or 
of  Congress,  to  influence  his  attitude. 

I  regret,  too,  that  in  all  candor  I  must 
record  the  unsavory  fact  that  there  Is  a  re- 
lated area  of  business  endeavor  where  the 
state  of  morality  Is  very  low  Indeed,  and 
where  there  is  a  stain  on  the  conscience  of 
Industry  which  needs  to  be  removed,  and 
removed  soon.  I  mean  the  bribery  of  offi- 
cials In  the  governments  of  new  countries 
in  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  my  government  servloe, 
I  visited  many  of  these  areas.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  and  I  say  that  there  are 
many  otherwise  respectable  companies  which 
still  buy  their  way  In  when  it  comes  to 
securing  a  nUneral  concession  or  establish- 
ing an  operation  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
wortd. 

This  must  stop,  and  It  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  self-discipline.  Surprisingly 
enough,  I  happen  to  have  grave  doubt 
whether  It  is  a  violation  of  any  present  Fed- 
eral law  for  an  American  citizen  to  corrupt 
an  officer  of  a  foreign  government,  but  that 
fact  merely  highlights  the  challenge  to  our 
business  leadership.  I  reject  the  argument 
that  other  nations  are  doing  it.  and  therefore 
we  must  if  we  are  to  compete.  Better  to 
lose  the  business  than  to  deny  our  heritage. 
The  entire  prestige  of  our  country,  and  its 
ability  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  in  the 
world.  Is  at  stake.  Thoae  preciow  values 
must  not  be  Jeopardized  by  Individual  dis- 
honor. 

In  the  host  countries,  someone  always 
knows  the  facts.  What  could  be  noore  tragic 
than  for  us  to  lose  an  air  base  that  is  vital 
to  our  national  security  because  of  nsoral 
turpitude  on  the  part  of  American  business? 
What  will  be  our  position  when  some  dema- 
gog from  the  desert  calls  his  people  to 
arms  with  the  cry,  "Drive  the  filthy  Ameri- 
cans into  the  sea.  We  have  been  robbed  of 
our  ancient  heritage"? 

Either  we  have  a  code  of  nvtrals,  or  we  do 
not.  If  we  do.  it  is  for  universal  application, 
and  must  be  adhered  to  in  all  clrctunstances, 
regardless  of  the  Impact  on  earnings.  This 
is  the  acid  test  of  our  integrity. 

That  was  the  moral  point  at  l£sue  in  the 
investigations  of  the  electrical  Industry — 
setting  artificially  high  prices  to  keep  profits 
up.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  pass  Judgment 
upon  those  cases  without  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  but  who  among  us  can 
avoid  it.  when  so  much  is  at  stake? 
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It  rexn*iQB  on  call  U  needed  to  meet  ob- 
Ugatlona  on  the  Bank's  borrowings  and 
Kuaranteea.  It  backs  up  the  Bank's  own 
boodB.  which  are  held  by  investors  all 
over  the  world.  To  quote  the  point  from 
a  publication  of  the  World  Bank.  "In- 
ternational Bank  obllcations  are  backed 
to  the  extent  of  $18.1  billion  by  the  un- 
paid portion  of  the  Bank's  capital.  Of 
this  amotmt,  the  UJB.  share  is  $5.7 
billion." 

It  is  not  hard  to  describe  the  impor- 
tance of  the  uncalled  payments  of  the 
subscrlptloDs  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
World  Bank,  including  the  $5.7  billion 
uncalled  portion  of  the  U.S.  subscrip- 
tion. The  paid-in  capital  equivalent  to 
$2,111  m:^ion— of  which  the  United 
States  has  supplied  $636  million— Is  only 
one  of  the  two  sources  of  financing  the 
Bank's  loading  operations.  An  even 
larger  source  is  the  Investment  market, 
for  the  World  Bank  Issues  its  own  bonds 
and  notes,  of  which  $2,228  million  are 
outstanding.  The  Bank  has  had  46  is- 
sues of  bonds  and  notes,  purchased  In 
more  than  40  countries.  Investors  in 
the  United  States  hold  more  than  $1 
billion  or  about  47  percent  of  these  World 
Bank  bonds. 

The  credit  of  the  World  Bank,  backed 
by  the  subscription  of  member  nations 
to  Its  capital  stock,  stands  behind  these 
bonds  and  notes.  The  unpaid  balances 
of  the  subscriptions  may  never  be  asked 
for  or  needed.  But  to  the  extent  S.  2965 
impairs  the  authorization  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  subscription, 
it  tampers  with  the  financial  structure  of 
the  World  Bank,  the  resources  behind  Its 
bonds,  and  the  Bank's  ability  to  raise 
funds  for  Its  lending  operations. 

I  will  not  describe  at  this  time  the  de- 
velopment loans  of  the  World  Bank  in 
57  countries  on  6  continents,  which  are 
made  to  member  governments,  their 
political  subdivisions,  government  agen- 
cies, and  private  enterprises.  These 
loans,  amounting  to  over  $600  million 
last  year,  make  possible  the  development 
of  electric  power,  of  transportation  and 
communications,  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, and  of  industry.  The  purposes  of 
this  multilateral  financing  parallel  the 
purposes  of  the  United  SUtes  in  its  own 
programs  of  loans  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  of  the  free  world. 
But  I  emphasize  that  the  subscription  of 
the  United  States  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  World  Bank  Is  fundamental  to  the 
Bank's  financial  structure,  and  is  the 
basis  for  its  own  funding  operations  to 
support  the  development  loans. 

The  Bank's  own  funding  operation  ex- 
ceeds the  funds  it  has  available  for  loans 
from  paid-in  capital.  It  permits  firms 
such  as  insurance  companies,  and  in- 
dividuals through  their  pension  funds,  to 
invest  in  the  sound  development  of  other 
countries,  rather  than  having  the  Bank 
depend  wholly  on  government  funds  sup- 
plied by  taxpayers.  This  is  a  good  thing. 
I  cannot  understand  why  anyone  would 
propose  to  Impair  even  temporarily  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
the  credit  of  the  World  Bank,  which 
could  result  In  the  Bank  having  to  de- 
pend instead  for  its  loan  funds  on  addi- 
tional capital  paid  in  by  its  member  na- 
tions, and  particularly  by  the  United 
SUtes. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  £)oug- 
las  Dillon.  Is  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Problems,  and  repre- 
sents the  United  States  In  its  dealings 
with  the  World  Bank.  The  Secretary  of 
State.  Dean  Rusk,  is  a  member  of  the 
Council,  as  Is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  Yet.  neither  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  nor  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  also  has  a  primary  concern 
with  the  successful  operation  of  the 
World  Bank,  or  any  of  the  other  promi- 
nent officials,  was  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee to  testify  on  the  propriety  of 
financing  a  standby  PWA  by  taking  the 
fund.s  reserved  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
World  Bank,  which  are  subject  to  call 
by  the  Bank  when  needed.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  SUte  Department  were 
aware  of  the  propo.sal  by  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  specify  In  the 
bill  the  use  of  these  funds.  I  have  writ- 
ten Secretary  Dillon  and  Secretary  Rusk 
about  this  matter,  and  will  present  their 
replie.s  to  the  Senate  when  I  receive  them. 

The  offensive  language  of  S.  2965  is 
contained  in  section  10<b»  which  .states 
that  the  President,  an  oflacer  or  the  head 
of  .some  agency  he  names,  his  delegates, 
and  their  redelegates  in  turn,  may  cause 
to  be  transferred  to  some  new  public 
works  agency  or  any  other  department  or 
agency  'the  unobligated  balances  of  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts  available  for  payment  of  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  " 

In  other  words,  this  authority,  which 
has  been  given  by  Congress  for  further 
payments  on  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  World  Bank.  If 
needed,  could  be  transferred  to  some  new 
public  works  agency  or  other  agencies, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
then  ase  this  authorization  to  borrow 
money  to  finance  the  public  works 
agency. 

The  authority  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  Congress  under 
section  7i  b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  to  pay  the  subscription  of 
the  United  States  to  the  World  Bank 
"from  time  to  time  when  payments  are 
required  to  be  made  to  the  Bank"  and 
"to  use  as  public  debt  transaction"  the 
proceeds  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  amend- 
ed, was  given  to  him  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  meeting  such  calls  if  and 
when  made,  and.  of  course,  not  for  pub- 
lic works  spending. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  assumed  a 
valid  and  binding  international  obliga- 
tion to  meet  such  calls.  It  seems  to  me 
highly  questionable  whether  any  part  of 
the  borrowing  authorization  given  for 
that  purpose  can  be  regarded  as  "un- 
obligated." 

The  uncalled  portion  of  the  World 
Bank's  capital  constitutes  in  effect  a 
guarantee  for  the  Bank's  own  obliga- 
tions. It  Is  a  fundamental  feature  of 
the  Bank's  financial  structure,  and  an 
indispensable  element  of  its  credit 
worthiness. 
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Accordingly.  I  understand  the  Bank  in 
selling  Its  obligations  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  has  Included  in  its  prospectuses 
a  statement  regarding  the  obUgatlons  of 
Its  members  on  account  of  the  unpaid 
portion  of  the  subscribed  capital.  In 
view  of  the  Importance  of  the  United 
States  market,  and  because  the  United 
States  Is  the  largest  shareholder  of  the 
Bank,  special  reference  Ls  made  to  the 
obligations  of  the  United  Statec  on 
account  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  its 
subscription,  and  to  the  fact  that  this 
obligation  can  be  met  without  further 
congressional  appropriation. 

If  section  10(b)  of  Senate  bill  2065 
were  enacted  into  law.  the  Preeident  of 
the  United  States  would  be  authorised 
by  means  of  transfers  permitted  under 
that  section  to  reduce  the  borrowing  au- 
thority now  possessed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  obUgftUons 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  World  Bank. 
While  the  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
to  later  restore  the  borrowing  authority, 
it  would  require  action  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  do  so.  No  one  can  guar- 
antee it  would  be  done,  or  done  prompt- 
ly Qualifying  the  sUtement  now  In 
the  Bank's  prospectuses  to  this  effect 
would  have  incalculable  effects  on  the 
Bank's  ability  to  raise  funds  for  its  op- 
erations. 

I  see  no  reason  or  excuse  to  place  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
position  of  being  open  to  criticism  by 
owners  of  the  bonds  of  the  World  Bank — 
among  whom  U.S.  and  foreign  Insurance 
companies,  pension  funds  and  trust 
funds  are  prominent— for  having  im- 
paired in  this  sUndby  public  works  bill 
one  of  the  basic  considerations  under- 
lying their  purchase  of  the  Bank's  bonds. 

The  balance  of  the  U.S.  subscription  to 
the  capiUl  stock  of  the  World  Bank  may 
be  an  "unobligated  balance "  for  the  pur- 
poses of  compiling  the  Federal  budget. 
But  it  represents  an  obligation  of  the 
United  SUtes  entered  Into  under  an  in- 
ternational agreement  implemented  by 
acts  of  Congress.  It  is  irresponsible  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  propose 
that  these  funds  be  used  as  part  of  the 
peculiar  method  of  financing  proposed 
for  the  $2  billion  sUndby  public  works 
progrsun. 

It  Is  an  anomaly  that,  at  the  very  time 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  considering  and  approving  an 
authorization  to  appropriate  up  to  $2 
billion  for  loans  to  secure  the  Interna- 
tional MoneUry  Fxmd — also  created  by 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement — the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Committee 
on  Pubhc  Works,  ji  order  to  avoid  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  for  the 
sUndby  public  works  program,  proposes 
that  $2  billion  could  be  taken  from  the 
authorization  securing  the  credit  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

As  I  said.  I  moved  in  committee  to 
strike  this  method  of  financing  from  the 
bill,  which  includes  also  authority  to 
transfer  funds  reserved  for  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board, 
and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 
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The  Senate  will  later  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  wisdom  of  this 
linlque  financing  proposal.  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  at  that  time  also,  to  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  public  works  pro- 
gram itself,  apart  from  its  flnftrtrtpg 

Meanwhile,  I  wiahed  to  call  attention 
to  the  possible  effect  of  this  proposal — 
which  I  think  will  never  be  adopted — ^In 
beclouding  the  financial  structure  and 
creditworthiness  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  aljsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair).  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 


A  NEW  CODE  OF  BUSINESS  ETHICS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Randall,  former  president  of 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  has  written  an  article 
entitled  "For  a  New  Code  of  Biisiness 
Ethics." 

Mr.  Randall  writes  about  the  serious 
scandals  which  have  been  revealed,  and 
lists  his  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  sUndards  in  the  business  com- 
munity. 

In  my  Judgment,  each  profession  has 
the  basic  responsibility  for  applying 
ethical  principles  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumsUnces  of  its  members,  and  also  the 
responsibility  for  making  a  continuous 
effort  to  make  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession respectful  of.  and  responsive  to, 
its  code  of  professional  ethics.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  outlaw  certain  practices, 
and  can  esUblish  criminal  penalties  for 
violations;  but  the  standards  required 
for  business  and  professional  activity  in 
a  democratic  society  go  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  legally  definable.  We 
caxuoot  expect  to  achieve  by  law  alone  a 
proper  moral  climate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Randall,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  on  April 
8,  1982,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors. 
as  follows: 

PoR   A    New    Code   or  BrsiNESS   E>rHics 
<By    Clarence   B.   Randall) 

The  subject  of  buslneaa  ethics,  which  has 
been  smoldering  (or  some  months,  has  bunt 
Into  flame.  Sparked  originally  by  such 
events  as  the  prosecutions  and  convlctloDS 
In  the  electrical  Industry  and  the  fall  tnan 
grace  of  a  member  of  the  New  York  stock 
exchange,  this  fire  has  fed  rapidly  on  highly 
combusUble  material  which  It  has  encoun- 
t«red  in  the  field  of  pubUc  opinion.  Sensing 
the  poafilbility  of  a  major  conflagration,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  sounded  an  all- 
out  alarm. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  recently 
made  a  moet  courageous  and  forthright  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  in  Miami,  and  the 
Pentagon  has  announced  that  it  wlU  flrmly 
enforce  a  new  policy  direcUve  requiring  the 
Tery  highest  moral  standards  on  the  part  of 


aU  wlio  are  engaged  in  military  development 
and  research  activities. 

Above  all.  President  Kennedy  himself  did 
exactly  the  right  thing  when  he  placed  the 
raqmnalblllty  where  It  belongs:  mainly,  on 
industry  itself.  He  appointed  a  committee 
of  distinguished  businessmen  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  serve  as  his  Business 
Ethics  Advisory  Council.  They  have  now 
presented  to  him  a  report  which  poses  very 
searching  inquiries.  Indeed,  to  the  industrial 
community. 

From  these  and  other  signs  it  Is  clear  that 
Industry  in  this  country  is  facing  a  moral 
crisis.  The  American  people  are  taking  a 
new,  hard  look  at  us  and  are  asking  them- 
selves whether  by  any  chance  the  whole  lot 
of  us  are  dishonest. 

They  demand  xirgently  to  know  whether 
we  operate  behind  a  pious  facade,  whether 
our  public  posture  Is  a  fraud,  whether  deep 
down  Inside  we  are  completely  antisocial  in 
our  purposes.  We  are  not  yet  convicted  In 
the  public  mind,  but  a  heavy  cloud  of  sus- 
picion surrounds  us. 

We  must  face  this  issue  squarely,  as  in- 
deed the  electrical  Industry  itaelf  has.  In 
my  opinion,  we  must  at  once  do  one  of  two 
things.  If  our  ethical  practices  are  in  fact 
shameful,  we  must  change  them  forthwith, 
and  make  it  clear  that  we  have  done  so.  If 
conscience  tells  us  that  they  are  completely 
above  reproach,  we  mtist  ofTer  a  new  declara- 
tion of  faith  to  the  American  people,  and 
then  by  our  conduct  demonstrate  the  com- 
plete integrity  of  our  purposes. 

No  man  of  senior  years,  like  myself,  can 
fall  to  sense  that  the  moral  climate  in  in- 
dustry today  is  greatly  improved  over  wtiat 
we  knew  in  earlier  years,  but  this  Is  partly 
because  It  was  so  bad  In  the  period  when 
we  first  went  to  work.  We  remember  all  too 
TlTtdly  practices  which  prevailed  then,  and 
which  we  would  now  like  to  forget. 

Tor  example,  in  the  steel  industry,  I  knew 
a  ttme  when  It  was  common  for  one  com- 
pany to  endeavor  continuously  by  subver- 
sive means  to  steal  the  research  secrets  of  its 
competitors.  This  was  done  In  many  ways. 
with  all  the  stealth  of  a  Communist  agent. 
IVchnldans  In  other  laboratories  would  be 
suborned  and  for  a  fixed  payment  per  month, 
delivered  in  rolls  of  bills  at  secret  rendez- 
Toas.  would  turn  over  copies  of  blueprints 
or  duplicates  of  new  formulas.  A  second  and 
even  more  effective  way  was  simply  to  hire 
away  the  chief  chemist  or  other  research  of- 
ficer by  doubling  bis  pay,  on  condition  that 
he  would  bring  his  secrets  with  him. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  these  meth- 
ods were  applied  to  sales.  The  vice  president 
of  a  company  whose  pay  had  been  severely 
cut  was  an  easy  mark  for  the  competitor  who 
offered  a  big  increase.  When  he  changed 
Jobs,  he  brought  his  little  black  book  with 
him,  and  revealed  the  secret  rebates  which 
be  had  been  giving  cusUuners.  The  trouble 
was  that  his  aroused  former  employer  often 
hired  him  back  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
and  when  he  returned  he  crossed  up  his 
new  employer  and  took  bis  new  little  black 
book  with  him. 

Tliere  was  another  kind  of  venality — a  be- 
trayal of  trust  within  a  company  for  a  cold 
cash  payment.  I  was  once  trapped  in  the 
midst  of  one  such  nasty  situation  where. 
for  every  carload  of  steel  scrap  shipped  to 
tlie  steel  plant,  the  inspector  was  paid  hand- 
somely for  not  looking  beneath  the  top  layer. 
Nor  was  this  enough.  A  further  shocker 
was  in  store  ios  me.  because  I  found  that 
the  shipper  who  had  bought  the  inspector 
had  also  bought  the  court. 

Bribery  of  public  officials,  the  crude  buy- 
ing of  legislators,  was  also  widely  practiced 
in  earlier  days.  The  notorious  black  bag 
was  not  a  fiction  in  my  day  but  reality,  and 
devious  Indeed  were  the  mental  processes  by 
which  otherwise  high-minded  men  Justified 
the  practice.  For  example,  I  knew  a  com- 
pany which  for  years  secretly  put  a  particular 
member  of  the  legislature  on  its  payroll  for 


$400  a  month  (that  was  real  money  then) 
with  the  justification  that  he  was  i^afc^ttig 
a  great  personal  sacrifice  In  fiooeptlng  the 
offlce.  I  do  not  recall,  however,  that  he  ever 
voted  for  a  measure  of  wtiieh  the  eompany 
disapproved. 

And  I  knew  another  corporation  in  which 
the  oflicer  who  handled  the  taxes  was  di- 
rected by  the  president  to  get  the  assees- 
ment  reduced,  and  not  to  report  back.  He 
did  in  fact  get  the  aasessment  down.  He 
did  It  by  meeting  the  assessor  in  a  hotel 
room.  And  he  did  not  tell  the  boes  what 
he  had  done — but  he  did  tell  me. 

Now  most  of  those  erode  and  crass 
practices  have  disappeared  from  American 
business  practice — most,  but  not  all.  For 
example,  the  large-scale  pirating  of  trade 
secrets  in  big  Industry  Is  no  longer  resorted 
to.  In  steel,  at  least,  technical  Information 
is  now  openly  and  freely  exchanged.  Ad- 
vances based  upon  research  by  one  company 
become  available  to  all.  Competitors  have 
learned  that  they  gain  more  that  way  than 
they  lose.  Nevertheless,  in  new  industries 
which  depend  heavily  on  design  factors  and 
advanced  technology,  or  in  fields  where  only 
a  few  large  companies  carry  on  research  pro- 
grams, I  suspect  that  the  stealing  still  goes 
on. 

Graft,  unhappily,  is  still  practiced  by  many 
at  the  municipal  level,  in  such  cases  as  buy- 
ing off  an  alderman  for  an  alley  permit  and 
this  is  very  wrong.  Though  undoubtedly 
rare,  money  may  still  sometimes  actually 
pass  a  member  of  a  State  legislature,  or 
of  Congress,  to  influence  his  attitude. 

I  regret,  too,  that  in  all  candor  I  must 
record  the  unsavory  fact  ttiat  there  is  a  re- 
lated area  of  business  endeavor  where  the 
state  of  morality  is  very  low  Indeed,  and 
where  there  is  a  stain  on  the  conscience  of 
industry  which  needs  to  be  removed,  and 
removed  soon.  I  mean  the  bribery  of  offi- 
cials in  the  governments  of  new  countries 
in  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  my  government  servloe, 
I  visited  many  of  these  areas.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  and  I  say  that  there  are 
many  otherwise  respectable  companies  which 
still  buy  their  way  In  when  it  comes  to 
securing  a  mineral  concession  or  establish- 
ing an  operation  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
world. 

This  must  stop,  and  it  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  self-discipline.  Surprisingly 
enough,  I  happen  to  have  grave  doubt 
whether  It  is  a  violation  of  any  present  Fed- 
eral law  for  an  American  cltisen  to  corrupt 
an  officer  of  a  foreign  government,  but  that 
fact  merely  highlights  the  challenge  to  our 
business  leadership.  I  reject  the  argument 
that  other  nations  are  doing  it,  and  therefore 
we  must  if  we  are  to  comp«;te.  Better  to 
lose  the  business  than  to  deny  mir  heritage. 
The  entire  prestige  of  our  country,  and  its 
ability  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  in  the 
world,  is  at  stake.  Those  precious  values 
must  not  be  Jeopardized  by  Individual  dis- 
honor. 

In  the  host  countries,  someone  always 
knows  the  facts.  What  could  be  more  tragic 
than  for  us  to  lose  an  air  base  that  is  vital 
to  our  national  security  laecause  of  moral 
turpitude  on  the  part  of  American  biisiness? 
What  wiU  be  our  position  when  some  dema- 
gog from  the  desert  calls  his  people  to 
arms  with  the  cry,  "Drive  the  filthy  Ameri- 
cans into  the  sea.  We  have  been  robbed  of 
our  ancient  heritage"? 

Either  we  have  a  code  of  morals,  or  we  do 
not.  If  we  do,  it  is  for  universal  application, 
and  must  be  adhered  to  in  all  circumstances, 
regardless  of  the  impact  on  earnings.  This 
is  the  acid  test  of  our  Integrity. 

That  was  the  moral  point  at  i£sue  in  the 
investigations  of  the  electrical  Industry — 
setting  artificially  high  prices  to  keep  proflts 
up.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  pass  Judgment 
upon  those  cases  without  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  but  who  among  us  can 
avoid  it,  when  so  much  Is  at  stake? 
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fyy  tajmli,  tbare  U  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Mrtous  TP****^**  w«r«  mad*.  Things  were 
il^jn*  wbleta  have  prejudiced  the  continuing 
developoMnt  of  the  prlT»to  enterprlae  eye- 
tftn.  and  thla  le  bed  for  all  of  lu.  How 
eoukt  thla  have  oome  to  paai?  How  may  one 
upUin  theae  Incredible  drcumetancee?  All 
that  an  outelder  may  do  !■  to  epeculate. 

C!onoeiTably,  for  example,  these  were  mis- 
takes of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  heart, 
committed  by  overaealous  executives.  It 
might  be  argued  that  here  were  men  who  in 
their  daily  lives  were  decent,  law-abiding 
cltlaens,  and  who  reeponded  to  the  highest 
loyalty  they  knew,  the  desire  to  advance  the 
Interests  of  their  companies.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  possible  that  they  put  corporate 
welfare  above  that  of  their  country  merely 
because  they  knew  no  better.  It  is  poaslbie 
that  they  simply  did  not  understand  the 
vital  function  of  a  free  market  In  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

If  this  were  the  answer,  it  would  still  be 
bad.  To  hold  the  confidence  of  our  public, 
we  In  Industry  must  not  only  have  the  moral 
courage  to  do  the  right,  but  sufficient  In- 
sight to  know  the  right.  Our  minds  must 
be  clear,  as  well  as  our  consciences. 

This  hypothesis  does  not  ring  true,  how- 
ever. Theee  executives  were  men  of  long 
years  of  service  and  broad  experience,  and  it 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  they  did  not  know 
that  they  were  violating  the  law.  Our  moral 
crisis  is  there,  either  way. 

But  beyond  theae  proved  and  punished 
aberrations  there  are  large,  new.  somewhat 
peripheral  areas  of  moral  problenu.  of  such 
comparatively  recent  origin  that  the  issues 
have  not  yet  been  sharply  defined,  nor  full 
corrective  measures  taken.  Here  the  im- 
peccable conduct  of  the  many  is  being  placrd 
In  Jeopardy  by  the  rascality  of  the  few. 

This  Is  a  partial  list : 

1.  Lack  of  truth  in  advertising:  There  U 
still  an  occasional  business  buccaneer  who 
misrepresents  the  quality  of  the  product,  or 
who  understates  the  price  by  concealing  the 
fact  that  there  are  indispensable  accessories 
which  will  also  be  required. 

a.  The  credit  racket:  There  are  still  un- 
scrupulous vendors  who  overpersuade  the 
unwary  buyer  of  modest  means  by  the  no- 
payment-down,  take-all-the-tlme-you-need 
pitch.  The  true  Interest  charge  on  the  de- 
ferred balance  Is  not  revealed,  and  the  seller 
makes  his  money  out  of  the  financing  of  the 
debt  rather  than  as  legitimate  profit  on  the 
merchandise. 

3.  The  union  agent  racket:  There  are  still 
evil-minded  employers  who  cross  the  palm 
of  the  organizer,  and  buy  exemption  from 
legitimate  worker  grievances,  thus  cheating 
the  employees,  and  rejecting  the  responsi- 
bilities of  orderly  collective  bargaining. 

4.  Denial  of  promotion  on  merit  to  mi- 
nority groups:  There  are  still  those  who  give 
llpservlce  In  public  to  the  doctrine  of  fair 
opportunity  for  all  workers,  regardless  of 
creed  or  color,  but  who  deny  U  In  actual 
practice. 

5.  Expense  account  cheating:  No  well- 
informed  observer  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  still  being 
deprived  of  large  sums  of  revenue  by  the 
unscrupulous  padding  of  Income  tax  deduc- 
tions claimed  as  business  expenses.  The 
honest  citizen  pays  more  than  his  share  of 
the  taxload  when  the  man  who  cheats  pays 
less 

In  listing  this  catalog  of  corporate  sins  one 
must.  In  fairness,  point  out  that  Industry  is 
not  alone  In  having  its  moral  lapses.  The 
commercial  world  has  no  monopoly  on  char- 
acter weakness.  There  are  newspaper  re- 
porters who  state  as  fact  that  for  which  they 
have  no  documentation;  there  are  clergymen 
whose  conduct  is  such  that  they  have  to  be 
unfrocked;  there  are  scholars  who  must  be 
dismissed  from  faculties;  there  are  sur- 
geons who  split  fees,  and  lawyers  who  are 
disbarred. 


But  the  human  frailty  of  others  can  never 
justify  moral  turpitude  in  business.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  expect  the 
very  beat  from  ua  at  all  times.  We  have  no 
present  alternative  other  than  to  submit 
forthwith  all  our  practices  to  the  moat  in- 
tensive reexamination,  done  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  heart-searching  humility,  and  there- 
after we  must  have  the  fortitude  to  do  the 
right,  wherever  that  may  take  us.  We  can 
and  must  set  off  a  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
awakening which  will  touch  every  segment 
of  American  life. 

Here  is  a  unique  challenge  for  our  trade 
associations.  Let  our  two  great  groups,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  U.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  seize  the 
initiative  In  denouncing  obvious  misconduct 
and  In  proclaiming  new  codes  of  ethical  con- 
duct. Then  let  the  trade  groups,  industry 
by  Industry,  promote  the  doing  of  the  right 
as  zealously  as  they  now  promote  the  sale 
of  the  product 

Above  all,  let  each  corporate  officer  de- 
termine In  his  own  heart  that  never  again 
win  he  put  expediency  above  principle,  never 
again  let  a  chance  for  a  quick  profit  stifie 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Only  thus  can  the  survival  of  private  en- 
terprise In  this  troubled  world  be  assured. 


HANDLING  WELFARE  PROBLEMS 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  President,  the 
manner  In  which  welfare  problems  have 
been  handled  and  are  being  handled 
throughout  the  country  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  In  the  Congress 
and  among  the  press  and  other  publica- 
tions in  our  country.  In  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
an  excellent  program  has  been  worked 
out.  It  is  the  subject  of  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Way  Out  of  Our  Welfare  Dead 
End,"  which  was  published  in  Look  mag- 
azine for  May  8,  1962.  The  article 
briefly  outlines  the  constructive  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Ramsey  County 
Welfare  Board  to  welfare  problems. 

Because  of  the  concern  with  effective 
welfare  work  and  its  rising  costs 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  should  like  to 
bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
iSenate.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

A  Wat  Out  or  Oua  Wblfakk  Dsao  End 
(By  Jack  Star) 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that 
something  Ls  radically  wrong  with  our  pub- 
lic-welfare program  More  than  7  million 
persons  now  receive  public  assistance,  and 
annual  relief  costs  have  risen  from  less  than 
$1  billion  to  more  than  %4  billion  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  What  can  be  done 
about   this  problem? 

"We're  at  a  dead  end,"  says  a  social  worker 
who  Is  critical  of  social  work  as  It  Is  prac- 
ticed today.  "The  emphasis  should  b<e  on 
rehabilitation  ind  not  on  determining  who's 
eligible  for  relief  But  we  don't  have  time 
to  rehabilitate  anybody" 

There  are  only  35.000  social  workers  and 
supervisors  for  the  7  million  people  on  re- 
lief, he  points  out  "When  a  social  worker 
has  to  take  ci.re  of  150  or  300  or  even  250 
cases,  he  only  has  time  to  be  a  bookkeeper 
Once  a  year,  he  may  get  the  chance  to  visit 
a  family  needing  help,  but  mostly  he  shuffles 
papers  His  dally  routine  Is  the  handling 
of  emergencies,  such  as  a  family  being 
evicted  or  an  old  jjerson  running  out  of 
groceries.  He  certainly  doesn't  have  a  chance 
to  get  to  the   x)ttom  of  a  problem  " 


Welfare  administrators  In  blf  elttoa  are 
uneasily  aware  that  present  tfihnlqii—  are 
failures.  James  R.  Diimpson,  waUart  corn* 
missloner  of  New  York  City,  and  Chicago's 
Raymond  Hilllard,  director  of  tlM  Oook 
County  Department  of  Public  AM.  orlUelaa 
legislators  for  their  unwllllngnaaa  to  finance 
research  and  experinaentatlon. 

"It's  ridiculous  to  have  a  $800  million 
budget  and  not  be  allowed  to  spand  money 
to  see  if  we  can  do  our  work  battar."  says 
Dumpaon. 

"Our  lawmakers  seem  to  think  raaaarch 
is  Just  a  waste  of  money,"  says  Hllllard. 
"And  too  many  among  us  in  o\ir  sodaty  just 
plain  don't  like  poor  and  dlaadvantagad 
people  "  Hllliard  bellavaa  thla  may  ba  the 
case  in  Newburgh.  N.T..  whara  harah  meas- 
ures were  taken  against  persona  gattlng  pub- 
lic assistance.  Yet  the  Newburgh  caaa  re- 
fiecu  a  growing  dlssatlaf action  with  walfare 
programs 

Even  President  John  P.  Kennedy  has  been 
critical.  In  a  recent  measaga  to  Congress, 
calling  for  new  laws  to  meet  the  situation, 
he  said:  "Public  welfare  .  .  .  muat  ba  more 
than  a  salvage  operation,  picking  up  the 
debris  from  the  wreckage  of  human  lives. 
Its  emphasis  must  be  directed  incraaalngly 
toward  prevention  and  rehabilitation." 

What  the  President  called  fcx-  is  already 
underway  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.  The  8t.  Paul 
program  may  well  be  an  answer  to  the  wel- 
fare crisis.  Experts  agree  that  it  Is  a  valua- 
ble experiment  in  a  field  where  there  has 
been   too  little  experimentation. 

The  St  Paul  project  had  its  beginnings  In 
1948.  Bradley  Buell.  a  New  York  community 
planner  for  health  and  welfare  sarrlces,  was 
Invited  to  make  a  survey  of  108  health  and 
welfare  agencies  serving  100.000  families  in 
St.  Paul  and  s\UTOundlng  Ramsey  County. 
What  he  discovered  may  be  one  of  the  great 
breakthroughs  In  social  work.  Buell  found 
that  only  8  percent  of  all  the  famlllea  took 
50  percent  of  the  welfare  agencies'  time  and 
money. 

"These  were  the  problem  famlllea,"  says 
Charles  J.  Blrt.  executive  director  of  the 
Greater  St.  Paul  Community  Chest  and 
Council.  Inc.  "Every  social  sarrloe  agency 
In  town  knows  them.  They're  the  ones  for 
whom  everything  seems  to  go  wrong." 

Only  half  the  families  had  both  parents 
living  at  home.  Half  the  parents  were  heavy 
drinkers,  and  nearly  half  had  been  arrested 
for  one  crime  or  anothei-.  Half  the  families 
had  delinquent  chUdren.  Two-thlrda  ware 
getting  some  kind  of  public  aaslstanca,  and 
nearly  all  had  l>een  on  relief  at  one  time. 
A  typical  family  had  dealt  with  at  least  nine 
different  welfare  agencies.  In  some  families, 
recipients  were  the  third  generation  on  relief. 

The  surveyed  files  hold  countless  horror 
stories  of  wasted  lives.  One  130-page  case 
history  tells  of  a  Mrs.  J.,  who  had  registered 
as  an  unmarried  mother  with  the  depart- 
ment of  welfare  in  1936  at  the  age  of  16. 
Between  then  and  1955,  her  case  was  opened 
20  times.  She  got  married,  and  during  138 
months  of  her  marriage  of  201  months,  she 
received  •13,000  In  relief. 

"In  many  ways,  the  survey  produced  a 
heartening  discovery,"  says  Blrt.  "We  now 
knew  that  not  every  family  in  St.  Paul  but 
only  a  manageable  number  were  lo^severe 
trouble.  Even  with  our  resources.  It  looked 
as  though  we  might  cop>e  with  a  problem  of 
this  size." 

St.  Paul's  civic  leaders  sought  an  answer 
right  at  home,  by  considering  how  new 
social  work  techniques  might  help  the  trou- 
bled families  Bradley  Buell  looked  else- 
where by  setting  up  ambitious  S-year  re- 
sfarch  projects  in  three  cities:  In  Winona. 
Mhnn  ,  he  wanted  to  know  why  families 
landed  on  relief;  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  he 
surveyed  disordered  behavior:  in  and  around 
Hagerstown.  Md  ,  he  examined  medical  in- 
digence. 

"What  bothered  us."  says  Blrt.  "was  the 
waste  of  our  slim  resources.     We  knew  St. 
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Paul  couldn't  afford  additional  funds  for 
welfare,  and  we  knew  that  much  of  what 
we  spent  wasn't  being  used  constructively." 
It  was  particularly  disturbing  that  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  might  be  getting  help 
at  the  same  time  from  the  Family  S«-vlce 
Agency,  the  county  probation  office,  the 
Family  Nursing  Service  and  a  free  dis- 
pensary Even  though  there  is  only  one  de- 
partment of  public  welfare,  the  coimty's 
federally  aided  programs  were  run  on  an  In- 
dividual basis.  Thus,  a  family  with  an  un- 
married mother,  a  crippled  child,  an  aging 
grandfather  and  a  sick  father  might,  con- 
ceivably, be  watched  over  by  a  half-dozen 
st)clal  workers — all  pterhaps  operating  at 
cross  purposes.  This  is  the  way  It  goes  over 
much  of  the  United  States. 

Working  together,  committees  of  St.  Paul's 
private  citizens  and  the  city's  welfare  leaders 
agreed  that,  to  make  progress  in  treating 
these  troubled  families,  two  things  had  to 
be  done:  (1)  A  single  social  worker  must 
be  responsible  for  the  entire  family.  (2) 
The  social  worker  should  not  handle  more 
than  30  cases  at  a  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1954.  backed  with  funds 
contributed  by  several  charitable  founda- 
tions. Blrt  started  the  St.  Paul  Family  Cen- 
tered Project.  Seven  leading  welfare  agen- 
cies— Including  Family  Service.  Catholic 
Charities,  county  welfare  and  Jewish  Family 
Service — Joined  in  the  experiment.  The 
agencies  contributed  skilled  caseworkers, 
who  were  each  assigned  20  problem  families 
from  a  pool  of  400  families. 

The  results  were  exciting.  Qalns  were 
made  by  about  two-thirds  of  the  families. 
Sometimes,  the  improvement  was  small:  a 
slovenly  housewife  learned  how  to  keep  her 
apartment  clean,  a  child  stopped  being  a 
truant,  a  father  ceased  drinking.  Added  to- 
gether, the  social  gains  were  considerable. 
A  study  of  the  first  150  cases  closed  after 
an  average  of  2  years'  work  showed  a 
change  for  the  better  in  65  percent  erf  the 
families  and  a  worsening  in  only  16  percent. 
The  others  stood  still, 

The  police  force  noted  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  rate  of  Juvenile  offenses  among  these 
families.  At  a  time  when  the  boys  of  these 
families  were  going  Into  their  most  trouble- 
some years,  their  delinquency  Increased  less 
than  5  percent,  while  the  delinquency  rate 
for  all  boys  in  the  community  (during  the 
same  period  of  time)  shot  up  86  percent. 
The  Klrls  did  almoet  as  well. 

Helping  the  famlllee  wasn't  easy.  "They 
are  troubled  people,  unhappy  and  suffering, 
whose  feelings  of  self -worth  are  low,"  says 
a  researcher  who  worked  with  them.  "In 
many  subtle  (and  unsubtle)  ways,  they  have 
been  told  they  are  failures  as  family  pro- 
viders, as  parents.  a»  neighbors,  and  they 
have  heard  this  so  often  they  have  come  to 
believe  It  themselves.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  they  are  defensl7e  and  distrustful  and 
see  society  and  all  its  parts — including  social 
workers — as  a  threat." 

Bernard  Hyman.  a  young  social  worker  who 
rose  to  become  coordinator  of  the  project, 
said  that  It  took  Infinite  patience  to  make 
progress  with  a  family.  "Sometimes,  it 
would  require  10  visits  a  week  by  the  worker 
In  charge  of  a  family,"  Hyman  says.  '"There 
Is  nothing  we  wouldn't  do."  If  a  boy  had 
trouble  getting  a  Job,  Hyman  would  take  the 
role  of  a  prospective  employer  and  Interview 
the  youth.  Then  he  would  offer  advice: 
"Youre  wearing  blue  Jeans.  Wear  something 
else  when  you  look  for  a  Job.  You  came  In 
lute  this  morning.  Be  on  time  for  appoint- 
ments."' 

Project  workers  woutd  talce  a  sick  couple 
to  a  clinic  to  correct  a  long-neglected  health 
problem.  A  dlsorganiztd  housewife  might  be 
shown  more  efficient  housekeeping  methods. 
A  pastor  might  be  asked  to  welcome  a  lonely 
family  to  church.  Often,  Just  looking  and 
listening  could  help.  In  one  family,  a  school- 
boy was  becoming  a  problem  truant.     The 
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social  worker  discovered  that  the  boy  stayed 
away  from  school  only  on  days  when  he  had 
to  go  to  gym  class;  he  was  afraid  he  would 
look  funny  because  gym  shorts  would  expose 
his  bowlegs.  The  boy  lost  his  fear  after 
talking  to  the  worker  about  it. 

The  families  like  the  new  system.  "We've 
been  getting  help  for  30  years,  and  I  know 
from  my  experience  that  their  attitude 
toward  us  has  changed,"  said  one  woman. 
"They're  trying,  and  I  think  we  are  all  trying 
too.    They're  trying  with  ub." 

The  new  method  didn't  fail  to  include  the 
forgotten  man  of  social  work:  the  father. 
Many  busy  social  workers  traditionally  ig- 
nore the  heads  of  troubled  families.  The 
wife  is  generally  the  stronger  person,  and, 
anyway,  it  may  require  a  night  visit  to  catch 
the  father  at  home. 

Sharing  family  problems  with  the  fathers 
had  a  good  effect.  "This  is  the  first  time 
anyone  ever  sat  down  with  me  and  talked 
about  the  family  as  a  whole."  said  one  man, 
now  determined  to  change  his  behavior. 

FcM-  some  of  the  problem  families,  little 
could  l>e  done.  Their  intelligence  was  too 
low,  or  they  suffered  from  disabling  mental 
Illness.  But  others  simply  had  never  learned 
better  ways  of  doing  things  In  the  harsh 
world  where  they  grew  up.  A  teenage  father 
who  preferred  hot  rods  to  the  responsibilities 
of  parenthood  had  to  be  shown  what  It 
meant  to  be  a  parent.  A  man  who  badly 
needed  medical  treatment,  but  had  been 
barred  from  a  clinic  because  of  his  behavior, 
had  to  be  taught  how  to  keep  appointments 
and  not  to  Insult  clinic  workers. 

By  1958,  the  family  centered  project  had 
accumulated  a  large  store  of  Information. 
Books  had  been  written,  and  social  workers 
had  been  trained  in  new  methods.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  tackle  400  families  and  another 
to  put  over  such  a  program  in  an  entire 
community. 

Miss  Ruth  Bowman,  executive  director  of 
Ramsey  County"8  Welfare  Board,  was  willing 
to  try  It  for  all  of  her  families.  '"I  was  more 
than  willing,  because  anything  was  better 
than  what  we  had  been  doing."  says  Miss 
Bowman.  "Our  caseworkers  were  caring  for 
150  cases  each,  and  only  had  time  to  handle 
emergencies.  It  was  very  bad  for  morale." 
Don  Tomsuden,  the  welfare  board's  direc- 
tor of  family  services,  agrees:  "As  a  public 
asslstimce  supervisor.  I  had  responsibility 
for  800  families.  I  had  six  caseworkers  to 
do  the  Job;  none  had  graduate-school  train- 
ing. Forty  percent  of  my  time  was  spent  in 
initialing  proposed  budgets  for  our  families. 
I  almoet  never  had  time  to  read  a  case  record 
to  see  how  a  worker  was  doing." 

Rehabilitation  was  impossible.  Tomsuden 
says.  "I  would  ask  a  worker  to  get  a  psycho- 
logical examination  for  a  boy,  because  his 
school  reported  he  was  in  trouble.  But  to 
do  this,  the  worker  would  have  to  write  a 
report  to  the  psychologist,  and  the  worker 
didn't  have  time  for  that.  So  she  couldn't 
get  the  child  tested.  But  even  if  she  got 
him  tested,  she  wouldn't  have  time  to  do 
anything  about  the  psychologist's  recom- 
mendations.   It  was  a  rat  race." 

The  Welfare  Board  selected  300  families  to 
try  out  a  pilot  program  and  train  Its  work- 
ers. The  workers  now  had  new  tools — tools 
developed  by  the  St.  Paul  researchers  and 
by  Buell  In  his  5-year  programs.  The  prob- 
lems of  a  troubled  family  were  recorded  on 
punch  cards,  a  diagnosis  was  made,  and  a 
course  of  treatment — based  on  family-cen- 
tered techniques — was  prescribed.  Last 
year,  St.  Paul  became  the  first  city  in  Amer- 
ica to  have  a  complete  machine-accounting 
system  of  its  public-welfare  program,  all 
readily  available  on  punch  cards.  The  7,957 
families  getting  assistance  were  broken 
down  into  three  categories: 

A.  The  1,599  cases  with  serious  problems 
who,  social  workers  think,  can  be  helped 
through  Intensive  effort. 


B.  Another  1,489  serious  cases  that  are  less 
complicated  because  of  problems  caused  by 
environment,  rather  than  personality. 

C.  The  4,869  cases  that  are  relatively  sim- 
ple because  nothing  can  be  done  for  them 
except  to  give  them  financial  aid.  Some  will 
get  better  by  themselves:  others  won't 
change.  These  Include  healthy  old  people 
living  alone  or  the  aged  In  nursing  homes, 
mentally  deficient  wards  of  the  State,  chil- 
dren In  good  foster  homes  and  temporarily 
unemployed  single  men. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Ramsey  County 
(In  and  around  St.  Paul)  can  do  a  real  Job 
of  social  work — and  without  any  more  man- 
power. '"We  Just  use  our  manpower  more 
efficiently,"  says  Miss  Bowman.  "The  C's 
didn't  need  a  great  deal  of  attention,  but 
they  still  used  to  clutter  up  our  office.  Now, 
case  aids  with  a  high  school  diploma  or 
some  college  training  can  handle  their  prob- 
lems, often  by  mall  or  telephone.  This  frees 
our  best  workers  for  the  moet  urgent  and  the 
most  complicated  cases.  Our  people  have 
only  3.0  cases  each  to  handle." 

There  is  another  saving  of  manpower  In 
the  system.  Miss  Bowman  says  her  agency 
no  longer  has  to  send  a  niunber  of  different 
workers  to  the  same  family  Just  because  dif- 
ferent members  are  Involved  In  different 
public-aid  programs. 

The  pilot  program  has  produced  excellent 
results.  In  a  6-month  period,  a  sixth  of  the 
families  were  able  to  get  off  relief,  a  sixth 
were  greatly  improved,  and  a  third  showed 
some  Improvement.  Ilils  has  been  encour- 
aging enough  to  warrant  switching  the  entire 
county  public  welfare  system  over  to  the 
new  method  by  the  end  of  the  year.  And 
St.  Paul  Is  now  trying  to  work  out  ways 
whereby  Its  private  social  service  agencies 
can  also  use  the  new  techniques. 

Buell's  classification  and  diagnostic  sys- 
tem is  being  taken  over  by  nearly  all  the 
Minnesota  counties  and  by  cities  elsewhere, 
Including  San  Francisco.  The  value  of  in- 
tensive treatment  of  problem  families  has 
also  been  demonstrated  In  Chicago,  where 
two  special  neighborhood  programs  have  re- 
habilitated three  times  as  many  persons  get- 
ting assistance  as  the  regxilar  city  program. 
New  York  City,  too,  is  considering  adopt- 
ing the  classification  system.  "It  may  not 
be  the  answer,"  says  Commissioner  of  Wel- 
fare Dumpson,  "but  it  could  well  be  one  of 
the  answers." 

Every  week,  social  service  administrators 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States  visit 
St.  Paul.  They  are  there — hopefully — to  see 
If  the  St.  Paul  way  Is  a  way  out  of  their  wel- 
fare dead  end.  It  Is  certainly  the  way  to  the 
bold  experimentation  needed  If  we  are  to 
find  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

Case  history  No.  1:  Sam  W.  always  had 
trouble  holding  a  job.  For  18  months,  he 
had  been  completely  unemployed.  His 
wife  was  so  demoralized  that  she  had  been 
bedridden  for  several  months.  Sam  sought 
comfort  from  .-^.nother  woman.  The  W.'s  six 
children  suffered.  One  child  became  a  tru- 
ant, another  ran  away  from  home  repeated- 
ly, and  a  third  failed  In  school.  By  giving 
her  moral  support,  the  social  worker  In- 
duced Mrs.  W.  to  get  out  of  bed  and  func- 
tion as  a  wife  and  mother.  Mr.  W.  was 
helped  to  get  a  part-time  job  and,  with 
steady  encouragement,  got  a  full-time  job 
that  he  seems  able  to  hold.  The  children 
joined  youth  groups  and  are  contented  In 
the  new  environment. 

Case  history  No.  2 :  Miss  Mary  K.  at  the  age 
of  28  had  the  sorry  distinction  of  having  had 
four  Illegitimate  children.  "And  the  way 
her  life  was  going,  it  appeared  she  might 
have  another  four,"  said  her  social  worker. 
The  worker  decided  that  Miss  K.  needed  to 
become  self-sufficient.  He  helped  her  find  a 
nursery  where  the  children  could  stay.  Then 
he  Interested  her  In  enrolling  in  a  training 
course  for  travel  clerks.  With  the  social 
worker's  help.  Miss  K.  found  a  Job  far  from 
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8i    P»ul.    H«  induewl  r«l»tlT««  to  c*re  for 
th«  etalldnn  untU  ICm  K.  wm  nnnly  ««»b- 

takM  ew  of  Um  ctalktroi  bcnaU  and  hu 
umud  to  tM  promlaeuoua. 

C«M  htetoiT  Ho-  »•■  T*>«  J'-  t»«nily  »^  • 
in«M.  /o«  R.  had  l«rt  bozxM  and  wauit 
■hartnc  tiU  un«mployin«nt  cGmpenaatlon 
wtth  hU  vtf*  and  tour  cbUdran.  who  Ured 
In  a  flltliy  alom  apartaMnt.  Mn.  R-  waa  ao 
apathetic  that  aha  nagleetad  tha  children'! 
health  and  dlacipllna.  Tha  aoclal  worker 
flnt  got  Ifr.  R.  to  ahare  hla  check  with  the 
family.  Then  aha  ahowed  the  wife  bow  to 
beooma  a  better  houaakaepar.  The  children 
war*  enrolled  In  a  medical  dlnle.  and  the 
■oeUl  worker  Joined  a  marriage  counwlor 
la  tacfcltPf  the  coui>le'a  paraonal  problems. 
Mow.  the  R/a  are  reunited,  the  family  la 
nkOTlBC  to  a  better  ^artment.  and  Mr.  R.  U 
getUag  a  Job  wtth  the  Cknremment. 


employment,  finding  employment  la  be- 
coming Increaakngly  difficult  for  theee  flne 
young  people. 

Since  there  1><  no  queetion  aa  to  the  high 
caliber  of  the  type  of  work  we  offer  in  the 
mlcronim  Induatry.  It  la  my  aincere  hope 
that  we  can  ILid  a  way  to  encourage  good 
young  people  to  work  for  career*  in  thla 
indue  try. 

mmtb.  of  you  aa  Indlvlduala  will  naturally 
be  the  moet  inportant  factor,  aince  each  of 
you  can  either  ."ncourage  or  discourage  theee 
young  peopie  ai  they  talk  to  you  personally. 
I  would  hope,  t  owever,  that  this  aaaocUtlon. 
as  an  assocUtlc>n,  can  also  do  its  part  to  en- 
courage theee  /oungsters  to  enter  our  Held, 
since  this  can  aecome  one  of  the  moet  vital 
elemenu  to  asaure  our  continued  growth. 


IMPORTANCE     OF     ADVANCES     IN 
THE  ICCROFILM  INDUSTRY— EX- 
CERPTS FROM  ADDRESS  BY  DON- 
ALD W.  McARTHXTR 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  President,  the 
microfilm    industry    Is    making    great 
fttrkUs    in    developing    new    equipment. 
which  will  be  of  vital  assistance  to  gov* 
emment.  Industry,  science,  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  vital  role  which  this  relatively 
young  Industry  can  play  in  promoting 
the  advance  of  education  and  employ- 
ment was  stressed  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents as  he  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Microfilm  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  Washington.  D.C. 

I  was  impressed  by  some  of  the  new 
scientific  advances  which  I  viewed  dur- 
ing my  visit  to  this  convention:  and  I 
feel  the  thoughts  expressed  by  Mr.  \S.c- 
Arthiv  with  respect  to  the  broad  scope  of 
possibilities  which  microfilm  advances 
will  open  up  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  certain 
excerpts  from  Mr.  McArthur's  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the  address  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoao.  as  follows: 
Ezcsarra  raoac  thb  Aockptamcz  Spsbch   or 

Ma.    DOIfAI.D    W.    MCABTHtTB 

An  area  where  I  feel  the  members  of  this 
organization  can  contribute  subetantially  U 
in  the  general  field  of  employment.  I  have 
been  told  that  to  a  certain  degree,  the  tech- 
nlquee  of  operating  a  cauMra.  a  processor,  a 
mounter,  densitometer,  etc..  have  been 
looked  upon  as  menial  Jobe.  Yet  when  you 
look  through  the  Industry,  you  And  many 
of  the  leaders  In  this  Qeld  started  out  as 
camera  operators  or  In  the  production  end 
of  micron  Im. 

I  believe  now  that  the  Industry  Is  getting 
to  a  slM  where  we  should  actually  be  or- 
ganizing programs  to  encourage  good  young 
people  to  make  their  careers  within  this 
Industry. 

It  Is  my  understanding  from  reading  re- 
cent articles  and  talks  I  have  had  wtth  peo- 
ple m  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
that  one  of  America's  real  problems  today 
Is  finding  a  place  for  the  good  high  school 
graduate  who  finds  himself  In  a  position 
where  he  cannot  go  on  to  college. 

Apparently,  only  one-third  of  our  high 
school  graduates  are  able  to  further  their 
formal  education,  and  trade  schools  are  able 
to  take  care  of  only  a  very  minor  percentage 
of  the  remainder.  This  leaves  very  large 
numbers  of  high  school  graduates  that  are 
going  into  the  Armed  Forcee,  or  are  seekmg 


THE  LABOF:  ANTIMONOPOLY  BILL 

Mr.  TOWE.R.  Mr.  President,  the  rap- 
id development,  in  recent  years,  of  the 
economic  power  of  labor  imions  has  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  evils  which  are  in- 
tolerable In  II  free  society.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  some  union  practices,  either 
through  design  or  aa  an  Inevitable  con- 
sequence, imtose  serious  restraints  upon 
trade,  suppress  competition,  and  ad- 
versely affect,  the  prices  of  goods  and 
services  to  consumers.  The  need  for 
regulation  In  the  public  Interest  cannot 
be  disputed. 

The  essent:al  purpose  for  which  a  la- 
bor union  e.cists  is  to  represent  em- 
ployees in  biO-gaining  collectively  with 
the  employer  on  matters  relating  to 
hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions. 
In  the  early  >  ears  of  union  development. 
It  w««  recogiized  that  a  union's  bar- 
gaining power  was  In  direct  proportion 
to  its  economic  strength;  and  it  was. 
therefore,  fe't  by  many  that  a  union 
should  be  free  to  organize  as  completely 
as  possible  tlie  total  labor  supply  in  an 
area.  Unle&i  this  were  done,  it  was 
reasoned,  th.;  employer  could  replace 
union  workers  with  nonunion  workers, 
and  thus  could  effectively  frustrate  the 
purpose  of  the  union.  For  this  reason, 
many  author.ties  felt  that  the  concepts 
embodied  in  the  antitrust  laws  should 
not  be  sppliec;  to  labor  organizations,  but 
that  unions  sliould  frankly  be  recognized 
as  monopolies  of  labor,  and  should  be 
treated  as  bei'ond  the  reach  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  major  flaw  in  this  approach  as 
applied  to  the  present-day  sitioation,  is 
that  it  fails  U'  take  account  of  the  drastic 
changes  whic.*i  have  occurred  in  the  posi- 
tion of  labor  unions  in  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  Under  the  National  Labor 
Rplatlons  AC ,  as  amended  by  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  the 
Landrum-Or.fBn  Act,  the  status  of 
unions  received  legislative  protection 
against  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  an 
employer  to  weaken  or  undermine  a 
union.  Not  only  is  the  union  protected 
in  its  organizational  activities,  but  the 
employer  is  required  by  law  to  recognize 
and  bargain  with  It  when  It  represents 
a  majority  of  the  employees.  Further- 
more, the  law  gives  the  union  the  special 
privilege  of  Jicting  as  exclusive  bargain- 
ing agent  oJ  all  employees,  both  union 
and  nonunion,  in  the  bargaining  unit 
Hence,  the  need  for  a  union  to  achieve 
a  monopoly  Htatus.  in  order  to  safeguard 
its  very  existence,  no  longer  is  present. 


Nevertheless,  union  leaders  have  either 
failed  to  recognise  this  transformation, 
or  have,  by  virtue  of  their  Increased 
power,  undertaken  many  activities 
which  go  far  beyond  ordinary  tmlon  or- 
ganization and  mutual  protection  pur- 
poses, and  are  designed  to  eliminate 
competition  or  establish  monopolies  in 
the  product  market. 

A  distinction  must,  therefore,  be 
drawn  between  the  legitimate  union  pur- 
pose of  representing  the  interests  of  Its 
members  in  collective  bargaining  and 
activities  which  are  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  economic  aggrandizement 
and  have  the  effect  of  controlling  pro- 
duction, competition,  and  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services.  This  differentiation 
between  legitimate  economic  activity 
and  improper  economic  activity  In  the 
commercial  practices  of  buslneas  firms 
has  been  fully  recognized  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  In  a  sense,  a  buslnett  firm 
could  argue,  as  have  the  labor  unions. 
that  in  order  to  function  most  suoeess- 
fully.  it  must  exercise  some  degree  of 
economic  control  over  production,  com- 
petition, and  markets.  But  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  sort  of  thing  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  designed  to  prevent. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  recognition  of 
this  distinction,  the  antitrust  laws  have 
not  destroyed  business  enterprises,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  when  properly  admin- 
istered and  applied,  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  their  continued  progress  and 
prosperity. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  no  one  could 
raise  a  valid  argument  against  the  anti- 
trust laws.  After  all.  the  function  of 
government  is  to  preserve  order  In  the 
society:  and,  in  pursuing  that  function, 
the  antitrust  laws,  which  aid  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  in  the  economy,  are 
vital  and  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  trade  associations  the 
antitrust  laws  have  been  effectively  uti- 
lized to  curtail  some  objectionable  ac- 
Uvities  without  limiting  the  legitimate 
functions  of  such  associations.  Simi- 
larly, application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
labor  unions  need  not  Impoee  any  re- 
strictions upon  their  legitimate  func- 
tions. These  laws  could  be  so  admin- 
istered as  to  protect  the  public  against 
those  types  of  imion  activities  which  go 
beyond  legitimate  union  conduct  and 
create  antitrust  problems. 

Even  If  unions  are  conceived  as  being 
monopolistic  per  se.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  all  of  their  activities 
should  be  immune  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  In  the  world  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, it  has  also  been  recognised  that 
in  some  enterprises  monopolistic  devel- 
opment Is  an  economic  reality.  In  such 
cases,  the  courts,  In  applying  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  drawn  a  line  between 
those  activities  which  are  "honestly  In- 
dustrial" and  those  which  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  firm's  free  choice  of  business 
policies." 

The  point  Involved  here  Is  that  al- 
though labor  unions  may  possess  certain 
inherent  monopolistic  characteristics, 
these  characteristics  do  not  necessarily 
create  a  condition  which  calls  for  appli- 
cation of  the  Sherman  Act  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  sUtute  is  violated  only  when 
the  union,  as  the  result  of  its  "free 
choice  of  business  policies."  engages  in 
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activities  which  place  additional  or  fur- 
ther restrictions  upon  free  competition 
and  trade  in  the  commercial  as  distin- 
guished from  the  la)x)r  market. 

The  labor  movement,  of  course,  is  un- 
reservedly opposed  to  any  attempt  to 
apply  the  antitrust  laws  to  any  of  its 
activities.  Among  more  disinterested 
elements,  including  some  quite  friendly 
to  labor,  the  major  tirgument  in  opposi- 
tion is  that  the  policing  of  labor  union 
activities  should  be  placed  with  an  ad- 
ministrative body  which  is  specializing 
In  the  handling  of  labor  relations 
problems. 

There  Is  little  that  a  specialized  ad- 
ministrative agency  can  bring  to  the 
enforcement  of  sacctions  against  the 
improper  practices  I  have  described. 
The  courts  for  ye«irs  have  been  de- 
termining what  are  and  what  are  not 
restraints  of  trade.  In  this  area  a 
remedy  to  be  effective  at  all.  must  be 
quick.  If  enforcemint  is  placed  in  an 
administrative  body,  the  delay  involved 
will  be  enough  to  make  the  remedy  in- 
effective. A  parallel  may  be  drawn  here 
with  the  decision  of  Congress  to  place 
concurrent  enforcement  of  the  price  dis- 
crimination provisions  of  the  Hobinson- 
Patman  Act  in  the  oourts  even  though 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  a 
specialized  administr.itlve  agency,  was  in 
existence.  The  result  was  a  more  effec- 
tive control  of  these  practices  than  could 
have  been  achieved  oy  the  Commission. 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  is  the  prC'tection  of  the  con- 
sumer. Monopolies,  restraints  of  trade, 
price  discrimination,  and  so  forth,  by 
virtue  of  their  advei'se  effect  ujwn  the 
consumer  interest,  also  contravene  the 
national  interest.  It  necessarily  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  lalx>r  union  practices 
go  beyond  the  area  of  legitimate  union 
objectives  and  also  fulversely  affect  the 
interest  of  consume!  s.  there  is  a  valid 
reason  for  consideration  of  these  prac- 
tices within  the  cont«;xt  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

In  connection  with  each  of  these  prac- 
tices, three  questions  must  be  asked  and 
satisfactorily  answend: 

First.   Are   the  intijrests  of  the  con- 
suming public  damag«!d  by  this  practice? 
Second,   Would   any  legitimate  labor 
union  activity  be  impiired  by  restriction 
of  this  practice? 

Third.  Will  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  furnish  a  more  effective 
remedy  or  a  remedy  which  is  not  now 
available  or  likely  tc  become  available 
through  amendment  of  the  labor 
statutes? 

I  have  introduced  e.  bill,  which  if  en- 
acted, would  proscribe  only  such  labor 
union  conduct  as.  first,  damages  the  in- 
terests of  the  consum.ng  public;  second, 
does  not  impair  any  legitimate  labor 
union  activity;  and  tt.ird,  would  provide 
an  effective  remedy  nDt  presently  avail- 
able under  any  existing  law.  Let  me 
describe  some  of  thesi;  activities  as  they 
have  actually  occuned  as  found  by 
various  Federal  agemies  and. courts. 

First.  The  refusal  cf  a  union  to  sup- 
ply workers — or  permit  its  members  to 
work— where  the  unicn  has  virtual  con- 
trol of  the  labor  supply  in  the  area — 
Joliet  Contractors  v.  NLRB.  202  Fed. 
2d  606. 
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In  this  case,  as  in  many  similar  cases, 
the  union  applied  a  rule  that  it  would 
not  permit  its  members  to  work  on  any 
project  where  certain  types  of  material — 
such  as  preglazed  sash,  prefabricated 
door  and  window  frames,  et  cetera — were 
used.  By  reason  of  complete  control  of 
the  skilled  labor  supply  in  the  area,  the 
luilon  effectively  cuts  off  any  labor  sup- 
ply to  projects  where  these  items  are 
used,  and  as  a  result  their  use  is  dis- 
continued. 

Second.  The  refusal  of  the  union  to 
permit  its  members  to  handle  certain 
types  of  goods. 

In  this  type  of  situation  the  union  pro- 
hibits work  on  goods  or  materials  which 
do  not  have  a  union  label  or  have  the 
label  of  another  union.  A  concrete  ex- 
ample was  presented  in  the  case  of  Neon 
Products  Company,  74  NLRB  766.  In 
that  case  the  company  manufactured 
neon  signs  for  distribution  and  erection 
throughout  the  country.  This  case  arose 
prior  to  the  merger  of  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO.  The  company  bargained  with  a 
CIO  union  and  the  signs  it  produced 
carried  a  CIO  union  label.  However, 
where  sign-erecting  companies  had  con- 
tracts with  an  AFL  union,  the  latter 
prohibited  work  by  its  members  on  the 
erection  of  the  signs.  Although  this  type 
of  situation  occurs  quite  frequently,  the 
NLRB  held  that  this  was  not  a  violation 
of  the  National  Lat>or  Relations  Act. 

Third.  Geographical  restrictions  on 
employers. 

By  means  of  this  practice,  a  union 
which  has  effective  control  of  the  labor 
supply  can  limit  the  geographical  area 
in  which  an  employer  is  permitted  to 
operate.  An  example  of  this  is  set 
forth  in  the  1953  hearings  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee — 
volume  8  at  page  2809  of  the  hearings. 
A  Chicago  roofing  firm  was  ordered  by 
the  union  not  to  operate  north  of  47th 
Street  in  Chicago  because  it  would 
thereby  compete  with  another  employer 
whose  employees  were  represented  by 
the  same  union.  When  the  employer  re- 
fused to  abide  by  this  restriction,  the 
union  cut  off  his  labor  supply  and  also 
advised  other  contracting  firms  that 
they  would  be  put  out  of  business  if 
they  utilized  the  services  of  this  roofing 
firm. 

Fourth.  Restrictions  on  production. 

In  1948  the  United  Mine  Workers 
decreed  a  3 -day  workweek  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  Industry.  The  union  i^so  de- 
creed certain  "memorial  periods"  of  idle- 
ness, during  which  all  production  was 
halted  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
union's  acknowledged  purpose  in  decree- 
ing these  work  stoppages — they  were  not 
strikes  in  the  conventional  sense,  was 
to  limit  the  production  of  coal  and  there- 
by to  influence  the  market  price.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  2d  session  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress issued  a  report  entitled  the  "Eco- 
nomic Power  of  Labor  Organizations," 
in  which,  referring  to  this  episode,  It 
declared: 

If  this  usurpation  and  abuse  of  the 
power  to  control  production  and  price  Is 
tolerated  by  the  Congress,  Its  unbridled  use 
will  quickly  spread  from  union  to  union, 
from  industry  to  Industry,  and  the  Ckingreaa 
will  never  regain  Its  own  narrowly  drcum- 


Bcribed  power  to  control  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  committee  also  noted  that  no  re- 
lief from  such  conduct  could  be  found 
imder  the  antitrust  laws  as  Interpreted 
by  the  courts.  It  referred  to  various 
recommendations  for  amendments  to 
the  antitrust  laws  to  deal  with  such  prac- 
tices, and  it  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  appro- 
priate action  with  respect  to  amendments 
to  the  anUtrust  laws.  To  date,  no  such 
action  has  taken  place. 

Upon  this  background  I  prepared  my 
bill,  S.  2931,  which  was  designated 
"Labor  Union  Antitrust  Laws  Amend- 
ments of  1962." 

An  examination  of  the  bill  and  the 
accompanying  analysis  will  clearly  show 
that  the  proposed  measure  would  apply 
the  antitrust  laws  in  a  strictly  limited 
fashion  to  certain  activities  of  labor 
unions.  This  proposed  legislation  is  not 
designed  to  impose  any  restrictions  on 
legitimate  union  activities,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  not  do  so.  It 
is  not  intended  to  establish  any  legis- 
lative principle  having  the  effect  of 
treating  associations  of  wage  earners  as 
combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade.  To  the  contrary,  the  bill 
would  have  no  application  whatsoever 
to  the  supply  or  the  price  of  labor;  that 
is,  to  the  effects  which  union  conduct 
may  have  in  the  labor  market.  Its  sole 
purpose  is  to  prohibit  certain  types  of 
union  activity  intended  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  to  establish  monopolies  in 
the  markets  for  products  and  commodi- 
ties. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  constitutes  a 
recognition  that  the  basic  objective  of 
our  antitrust  legislation  was  to  protect 
the  consuming  public  by  preserving  com- 
petition and  prohibiting  monopolies  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  articles  of 
commerce.  Unfortunately,  this  funda- 
mental principle  was  discarded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  when  in  1941  it  held,  in 
the  Hutcheson  case  (312  U.S.  219),  that 
a  proper  interpretation  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  in  the  Ught  of  the 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act  required  the  con- 
clusion that  labor  unions  were,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  immune  from  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  the 
words  of  the  Court,  "so  long  as  a  union 
acts  in  its  self-interest  and  does  not 
combine  with  nonlabor  groups,  the  licit 
and  the  illicit  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
by  any  judgment  regarding  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom,  the  rightness  or  wrong- 
ness,  the  selfishness  or  unselfishness  of 
the  end  of  which  the  particular  union 
activities  are  the  means." 

This  decision  involved  so  sharp  and 
drastic  a  departure  from  well-established 
legal  principles  and  Judicial  precedent 
that  In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Roberts  was  compelled  to  character- 
ize it  in  critical  language  not  usually  to 
be  found  in  a  judicial  opinion.    I  quote: 

By  a  process  of  construction  never,  as  I 
think  heretofore  Indulged  by  thla  Court.  It  la 
now  found  that  because  Congress  forbade 
the  Issuing  of  injunction*  to  restrain  cer- 
tain conduct  (Norrls-La  Gtuardla  Act)  It 
intended  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act  authorizing  actions  at  law  and 
criminal  proaecutlons  for  the  oommiaslon  of 
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And  fiTlm—  dsllzMd  by  tlM  antltnut 
l^cdoetrliM  now  mnumxnmA  Mems  to 
be  tkAt  ftn  indlcatton  of  •  eimaf  ot  a  poUey 
In  ••  set  M  raspacta  on*  spcolflc  lUm  In  a 
g*nar>I  fl«ld  of  Inv,  0OT«r«d  by  an  earlier 
act.  Juatlllaa  tbla  Court  In  ipeUlnf  out  an 
ImpUad  rvpaal  of  tb«  wboto  of  XXtm  earlier 
ttatvt*  •■  appllad  to  conduct  of  tha  aort  here 
Involvad.  I  vanture  to  say  that  no  court  baa 
ever  undartakan  ao  radically  to  laslalata 
where  Congreaa  baa  refuaad  ao  to  do. 

In  tba  llibk  of  ibU  blatory.  to  atUlbute  to 
Congraaa  an  Intent  to  repeal  leglalatlon 
wbldi  haa  bad  a  paat.  by  rewurectlng  a  re- 
jected eonatmetlon  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
exteadlnc  •  policy  atrlctly  limited  by  the 
Ooa^eaa  ItaaU  In  tbe  Norrto-lA  Ouardla  Act. 
■iiina  to  ma  a  uaurpatlon  by  the  coorta  of 
tba  function  of  tba  Congreea  not  only  novel 
but  (raufbt.  aa  weU.  with  the  moet  aerlous 
dangers  to  our  eonatltuUonal  ayatem  of  dlvl- 
•lon  of  powera. 

In  the  caae  of  Apex  Hosiery  Co.  v. 
Leader  (310  U^.  460).  decided  In  1940. 
the  late  great  Chief  Justice  Stone  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  majority  opinion. 
pointed  out  that  when  Congress  passed 
the  Sherman  Act  in  1890  "the  end  sought 
was  the  prevention  of  restraints  to  free 
competition  in  business  and  commercial 
tranMCtions  which  tended  to  restrict 
production,  raise  prices  or  otherwise  con- 
trol the  marlut  to  the  detriment  of  pur- 
chasers of  goods  and  services,  all  of 
which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cial form  of  public  Injury." 

This  bill  is  designed  to  achieve  pre- 
f^  elseljr  that  end,  no  matter  who  imposes 
the  restraints,  whether  business  enter- 
prtsas  or  labor  unions. 

Prior  to  the  Hutcheson  decision, 
Thurman  Arnold,  the  then  Assistant  At- 
torney Oeneral  heading  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
assumed,  as  did  practically  the  entire 
legal  profession,  that  the  Sherman  Act 
was  applicable  to  labor  union  conduct 
which  imposed  such  restraints.  In 
1939,  he  described  the  types  of  union 
activity  against  which  he  intended  to 
proceed.    I  quote : 

Tba  antltruat  law*  abould  not  be  uaed  aa 
an  Inatrument  to  police  aUikee  or  adjxidlcate 
labor  controveralea.  Tbe  rlgbt  of  collective 
bargaining  by  labor  unloua  la  recognized 
by  the  antltnut  laws  to  be  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  collective  power.  Therefore,  we 
wish  to  make  It  clear  that  it  la  only  auch 
boycotts,  strikes,  or  coercion  by  labor  unions 
as  have  no  reasonable  connection  with 
wagea.  hovirs.  health,  safety,  speed-up  sys- 
tem, or  the  eatabUsiunent  and  maintenance 
of  tba  right  of  coUecUve  bargaining  which 
will  be  proaecuted.  •  •  •  The  typea  of  un- 
reaaooable  restraint  against  which  we  have 
recently  proceeded  or  are  now  proceeding 
Ultjstrate  concretely  the  practices  which  In 
our  opinion  are  unqueetlonable  violations  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  supported  by  no  respon- 
sible  Judicial   authority  whatever. 

1.  Cnreaaonable  reatralnta  daalgned  to  pre- 
vent the  lise  of  cheaper  material,  Improved 
equipment  or  more  efficient  methods.  An 
example  U  the  effort  to  prevent  tbe  Installa- 
tion of  factory-glazed  wlndowa  or  factory- 
p.ilnted  Kitchen  cabinets. 

2  Unreasonable  restraints  designed  to  en- 
force Illegally  fixed  price*. 

3.  Unreasonable  restraints  designed  to  en- 
force syf.tems  of  graft  and  extortion. 

AmonK  the  powerful  private  groups  re- 
stricting production  must  be  Included  a  few 
strataglcally  located  Ubor  unions.  Kcono- 
mlsU  in  tba  Antitrust  Division  eatlmata 
that  these  Ubor  restrictions  on  production, 
which  bave  nothing  to  do  with  wagca  or 


hours  or  condltlona  of  Uibor.  are  today  cost- 
ing tbe  AnMTlcan  coniumer  over  SI  bil- 
lion a  yaar.  Tbey  are  incraaalng.  I 
am  not  talking  aloout  high  wagea.  I  am 
talking  about  holdups  and  bottlenecks  in 
housing,  and  In  food  und  In  fuel  and  In 
transportation,  created  by  powerful  labor 
unions  which  claim  the  legal  right  to  insti- 
tute strikes  and  boycotts  for  such  illegltl- 
mata  objectives  as  (a)  tc  enforce  ;^rlce-fixlng 
agreements  and  frees*  channels  of  distribu- 
tion; (b)  to  eliminate  small  competitors 
and  owner-operators:  (ci  to  restrict  the  use 
of  labor-saving  devices:  (d)  to  keep  more 
efficient  materials  off  the  market  which 
might  Interfere  with  static  Jobs:  (e)  to  pre- 
vent self -employment:  (  ')  to  make  arbitrary 
claaalflcatlons  of  Jobs  wlilcb  retard  the  effi- 
cient use  of  labor:  (g)  tt'  tie  up  huge  Indus- 
tries In  the  struggle  U)  determine  which 
of  two  unions  will  domic  ste  tbe  field. 

After  the  decision  In  the  Hutcheson 
case,  however,  Thurm.»n  Arnold  recog- 
nized that  new  legislation  would  be  need- 
ed to  deal  with  these  abuses.  In  his  an- 
nual report  for  1941  h.j  declared: 

Tbe  antitrust  laws,  aa  construed  by  re- 
cent decisions  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  have  left  consumers.  Inde- 
pendent buslneasmen.  and  farmers  without 
any  effective  remedy  agaliist  organised  coer- 
cion by  certain  labor  unions  to  further  Il- 
legitimate objectives.  Therefore,  new  leg- 
islation Is  Imperatively  aeeded  to  meet  a 
growing  evil. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Arnold  made  that  recommendation,  but 
no  legislation  has  been  passed  and  the 
evil  has  continued  to  grow. 

The  bin  which  I  have  introduced,  if 
properly  administered  were  it  to  become 
law,  would  effectively  outlaw  the  moet 
serious  of  these  evUs.  and  would  do  so 
without  imposing  any  unreasonable  re- 
strictions upon  legitimate  union  activi- 
ties. I  take  no  pride  of  authorship  in 
the  basic  approach  emlodied  in  the  bill. 
I  am  frank  to  adznit  that  this  basic  ap- 
proach was  suggested  (ieveral  years  ago 
by  a  man  who  is  now  an  eminent  and 
important  part  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, the  Solicitor  General,  Archibald 
Cox.  who  was  also  President  Kennedy's 
chief  labor  advisor  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  President's  career  In  the  Senate. 
He  recommended,  while  professor  of 
labor  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
legislative  language,  which,  essentially, 
is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  section 
3  of  this  bill.  Moreover,  the  1955  "Re- 
port of  the  Attorney  General's  National 
Committee  to  Study  tlie  Antitrust  Law" 
recommended  "appropriate  legislation  to 
prohibit  these  union  e Sorts  at  outright 
market  control." 

(a I  It  should  cover  only  specific  union  ac- 
tivities which  have  as  '.heir  direct  object 
direct  control  of  the  nxaiket.  such  as  fixing 
the  kind  or  amount  of  products  which  may 
be  used,  produced  or  sold,  their  market  price, 
the  geographical  area  In  which  they  may  be 
sold,  or  the  number  of  firms  which  may  en- 
gage In  their  production  or  distribution.  By 
"object"  this  Conunittee  means  only  the  Im- 
mediate concession  demanded  from  an  em- 
ployer as  a  condition  precedent  to  halting 
corrective    action    agalns.    him. 

Under  this  bill,  as  under  the  language 
suggested  by  the  Solicitor  General,  the 
commission  of  any  of  the  enumerated 
objects  would  be  proof  that  a  union's 
direct  object  Is  direct  control  of  the 
market  and  any  seconoary  results  would 


not  be  weighed  in  reaching  a  determina- 
tion. 

This  approach  is  an  attempt,  in  my 
opinion  a  successful  one.  to  give  legisla- 
tive recognition  to  the  conflict  between 
two  existing  congressional  policies — en- 
couragement of  effective  collective  tNtr- 
gainlng  and  promotion  of  product 
market  competition — and  to  draw  a 
clearcut  line  between  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful activities  within  the  area  of  conflict. 

The  enumeration  of  unlawful,  rather 
than  of  lawful  acts,  as  in  this  bill,  adds 
clarity  and  avoids  some  difficulties  of 
definition.  To  list  the  lawful  acts  of 
unions  would  require  a  clear  cut,  in- 
clusive definition  of  labor  union  func« 
tlons  and  would  imply  that  all  unlisted 
activities  were  imlawful.  To  the  extent 
that  the  listing  was  Incomplete,  unions 
might  t>e  unfairly  hampered.  Since 
unions.  like  business,  continually  expJore 
new  methods,  eventually  such  a  listing 
would  be  Incomplete. 

The  enumeration  of  specified  unlawful 
acts  has  the  advantage  of  giving  persons 
precise  knowledge  of  exactly  what  is 
lawful  or  not  lawful  before  the  commis- 
sion of  the  act.  There  is  no  need  to  de- 
termine the  real  purposes  behind  the  act. 
to  judge  which  are  primary  and  which 
secondary  objects,  or  to  determine,  for 
example,  whether  a  given  act  "unreason- 
ably '  restrains  competition. 

The  time  has  come  to  provide  effective 
remedies  for  those  situations  In  which 
the  economic  power  of  the  union  is  so 
great  that  all  other  parties  are  left  with 
no  alternative  other  than  to  submit  to 
the  demands  of  the  union.  I  submit  that 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  a  few  of 
those  remedies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  bill.  S.  2931, 
printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wag 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Conffreas  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor  Union  Antl> 
trust   Laws  Amendments  of   1963". 

8HmMAM    aCT    AMKNDMZNTS 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  a  of  the  Aot  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopollea**. 
approved  July  2.  1890  (30  SUt.  aOO.  as 
amended:  IS  U.S  C.  1) ,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting, Inunedlately  after  the  aecUon  daatg- 
nation  "Sac.  3. ".  the  subaecUon  designation 
■■(a)". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  dealgnaUon  "Sac.  3."  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  tlie  subsecUon  designa- 
tion "(b)"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  3: 

"Src  3  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a 
labor  organisation  or  its  officers,  employees, 
or  meml>ers  to  enter  Into  any  contract, 
agreement,  or  arrangement  affecting  trad* 
or  commerce  among  the  several  Statea,  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  in  any  territory  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  between  any  such  territory  and  an- 
other, or  i>etween  any  such  territory  or 
territories  and  any  State  or  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  State  ur  SUtea  or  foreign  nations, 
which — 

"(li    fixes  prices,  or 
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"(3)  UmkU  tba  ydtniam  of  production  or 
sales  (otbarwlo*  than  t>y  astablMilng  hours 
of  employment,  overtime  premiums,  work- 
loads, work  standards,  or  me.UTirei  for  shor- 
ing available  work ) ,  or 

"(9)  restrlrta  the  number  or  kliKl  of  em- 
ployers or  other  pciacms  wtio  may  engage  In 
any  particular  kind  at  bnalnaaa  acttvlty  or 
for  whoen  tli*  membera  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion wUl  work,  or  the  area  In  whlcb  the  em- 
])loyer  or  other  pcraon  ma:?  sell  goods  or 
acrvicea.  or  tbe  persons  with  whom  an  em- 
ployer may  do  business,  or 

"l4)  otherwise,  but  in  like  manner,  limits 
ncreas  to  a  market  other  tbac  a  labor  market 
by  smploycn  and  oUxr  pcrcons  engaged  In 
bum  nasi  actlrtty. 

"(b)  It  abaU  b*  unlawful  for  a  labor  or- 
ganisation or  Ita  oOoeri.  members,  or  em- 
ployees to  engage  In  a  atrlkc,  or  other  activ- 
ities where  an  object  thereof  la  to  compel 
any  employer  or  other  person  to  enter  Into  a 
contract,  agreement,  or  arrtingvment  pro- 
hibited by  robsaetlon  (a):  flrovHed,  That 
nothing  comtaln*d  In  thia  Act  shall  b* 
dcvmad  to  make  unlawful  tbe  eaclualon  of  an 
employer  from  the  market  If  such  exclusion 
U  an  incident  of  a  current  dlspote  between  a 
labor  organisation  and  rucb  employer  con- 
cerning tbe  aaaoclatlon  or  representation  of 
employees  or  tbetr  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  regardleas  of  whether  the  dis- 
putants stand  In  th*  proicbBeto  relation  ot 
employer  and  employ**. 

"ic)  Kv«ry  perKm  who  vlobitea.  attempts 
to  violate,  or  oomblnas  or  cona]il>«*  with  any 
other  person  to  violate,  th*  provialons  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  gidlty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  eaceedlng  $6,000. 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  tbe  discre- 
tion ot  tbe  court." 

(c)  Section  8  of  auch  Act  li  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"Bbc.  8.  As  used  in  this  Acir- 
"(a)  The  term  'person'  or  "persons'  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations existing  under  or  authorized  by  the 
1>^^  or  either  th*  United  SUtes.  the  laws  of 
any  of  tbe  territories,  tb*  law*  of  any  Stote. 
or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country,  and  as 
uaed  In  section  3  ot  this  Act,  shall  Include 
labor  organisations  as  daOncd  lu  tbla  section. 
"(b)  Tbe  term  labor  orgaiU:satlon'  mean* 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  «jr  any  agency 
or  employee  repreeenUtlon  plan,  in  which 
employees  participate,  and  which  exists  for 
the  purpose.  In  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing 
with  employers  eonceming  pleTancea,  labor 
diaputee.  wage*,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  em- 
ployment, or  conditions  of  work,  and  Includes 
any  national  or  International  bkbor  organiza- 
tion or  federation  thereof,  and  any  confer- 
ence, general  committee,  Joliit  or  system 
board,  joint  council,  or  par«?nt.  regional. 
SUte.  or  local  central  labor  body. 

~(c)  The  term  'employ**'  shall  Include 
any  employee  and  any  Individual  employed 
by  an  employer,  and  shall  not  b*  limited  to 
the  employees  of  a  particular  tsnployer,  and 
shall  include  any  Individual  wluise  work  baa 
ceased  as  a  consequence  of.  or  In  connecUon 
with,  any  current  labor  dispute. 

"(d)  The  term  'employer'  includes  any 
employer,  any  person  acting  an  an  agent  of 
an  employer,  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly,  and  any 
person  enfraged  In  any  trade  cr  Industry  as 
a  manufacturer,  producer,  dWtrtbutor,  sup- 
plier, carrier,  or  handler  of  any  article,  com- 
modity, or  service,  and  In  the  case  of  any 
corporate  employer  Includes  all  subsidiary 
corporations  of  the  same  parent  corporation 
engaged  in  the  manufacture,  prodmrtlon, 
dlstrlbuuon.  fumlstatng.  tranaporUtlon.  or 
handling  of  articles,  commodlUcs.  or  service* 
i  of  the  sanoe  kind. 

'|e)  The  term  'strike'  means  any  strike 
or  other  concerted  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees (Including  a  stoppage  by  reason  of 
the    expiration    of    a    collective    bargaining 


agreement)  and  any  concerted  alowdown  or 
other  eoaeerted  IntenrmptiOB  oi  or  Interfer- 
enee  with  operation*  toy  *mpb^*ea." 


dWITTOir    ACT 

Sac.  4.  (a)  flection  e  of  the  Act  entttted 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  16,  1914 
{SB  8tat.  7S1;  15  T7J5.C.  IT),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of, a  comma,  and  the  following:  "except  as 
provided  by  ■ectlon  8  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies',  ap- 
proved July  3,  18»0  (26  Btat.  209.  as 
amended;   16  U.S.C.  1.  3.  as  amended)". 

(b)  Section  30  of  auch  Act  (20  U.S.C.  52) 
is   amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  after  the  word  "that"  at  the 
beginning  thereof,  and  after  the  word  "And" 
at  th*  banning  of  the  second  paragr^h 
thereof,  a  comma,  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  viola- 
tion of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  tm- 
1  awful  restraints  and  man<q>olles'.  approved 
July  2,  1800  (20  Stat.  208.  as  amended;  15 
XJMX:.  1,  3,  as  amenrtad)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  tbe  words  "any  Uw  of  the 
United  States"  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "any  other  provision  of 
tbe  antttnwt  law*  of  ttie  X7nlt«d  SUtes". 

JUKISDICTtOM    or    COT7KTS 

Sac.  5.  Tbe  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting 
in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations 
of  section  3  of  the  Act  witttled  "An  Act  to 
protect  trade  and  oonomerce  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,  approved  July 
2,  18B0  (26  Stat.  209,  aa  amended;  16  U.S.C. 
l.aa amended),  as  amended  in  tlUs  Act,  shall 
not  be  limited  by  tba  Act  enUtled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define 
and  limit  the  Juiisdlctton  of  courts  sitting 
in  equity  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
March  S3.  18S3  (U.S.C.,  snpp.  vn,  tiUe  29, 
sec.  101-115)". 

■OOn   OV    JXTBCMKHTS 

Ssc.  9.  Whenever  a  Judgment  for  damages 
Is  granted  against  a  labor  organization  under 
aectloD  4  otf  aa  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  law*  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopoUc*.  and  for  other 
purpo***"  (3g  Stat.  "781,  15  U.S.C.  15),  col- 
lection of  such  Judgment  shall  be  limited 
to  the  assets  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
labor  organization  and  such  judgment  shall 
not  be  enforclMe  against  any  Individual 
member. 

NomxcLuaxnE  naci 


Sac.  T.  Tbe  provision*  of  this  Act  and  tbe 
remedle*  prorkled  herein  sbaU  not  be  ex- 
clusive, but  ahall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
statutory  provlalona  and  legal  <»  statutory 
remedies  provided  for  protection  against  the 
same  or  similar  conduct  inder  any  law 
of  the  United  States   or  of  any  State. 

BEPAKABn.rrr 
Sec.  a.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  tlie 
application  of  sucb  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  l>e  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  appHca- 
tloB  of  saeh  provialcm  to  any  persons  or 
cireuiiwtanoea  otber  than  tboae  aa  to  which 
It*  application  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

nrxcTivx  dati 
Sac.  9.  The  amendments  made  tiy  this  Act 
shall   take  effect   on   the   first  day   of   the 
fourth   month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
ttie  enactment  of  tbla  Act. 

analtehb   or   skmatok   tower's   laboi   anti- 
ransT  snx.  bt  michaki.  j.  bexmstbut.  kin  db- 

ITT      COOOTSn.,     COMIOTTBa     OK     IJIBOB     ANB 
PT7BLIC    WKLTAaK 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
read  an  exedlent  analysig  of  the  bill  I 


have  been  discussing.  The  analysis  was 
prepared  by  a  tu-ilhant  labor  lawyer.  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Bernstein,  a  menrticr  of  the 
staff  of  the  CcMnmittee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  analysis  b  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aw    AwALTSu    or    SxMAToa    Towaa'a    Labob 

AmnTBuax  Bill 
(By  Michael  J.  Bernstein,  mlnirity  counsel. 
Senate  Labor  Committee) 
The  proposed  bin.  to  be  known  w  the  Labor 
U"nlon  Antltrtist  Laws  Amendments  of  I9<$2, 
wotild  amend  the  antitrust  laws  (the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts)  to  prohibit  certain 
activities  by  labor  unions  which  may  have 
tbe  effect  of  diminishing  competition  <x  es- 
tablishing a  monopoly  In  the  product  or  com- 
modity markets. 

UnxLer  exiatJng  Federal  law,  as  construed 
by  the  courts,  labor  unions  are,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  wholly  Inuntuie  fTom^  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Ffederal  antitrust  laws.  The 
single  exception  la  the  rare  caae  in  which  a 
labor  union  combines  or  conspire*  wltb 
management  to  engage  in  conduct  which  the 
Sherman  Act  or  the  Clajrton  Act  now  pru^kf 
unlawful  when  engaged  in  by  management 
without  union  participation. 

Tbe  first  amendment  made  by  ttic  bill  to 
the  Sherman  Act  is  a  tecbnk:al  out.  It  re- 
designates section  2  of  that  act  whlcb  pro- 
hibits mon<q;>QUes  and  restraint*  of  trade  In 
interstate  commerce  as  subseettaa  3<a>  and 
makes  section  3  of  tbat  act  which,  prohltolta 
such  mcHiopolles  and  restraints  »f»'**m^  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  th*  >wilh*lw  a 
part  of  section  2  by  redesignating  It  a*  sec- 
tion 2(b). 

Ttae  bill  then  iitscrts  a  new  T»«'m>n  8  which 
is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  activities 
ot  labor  luiions.  Ilils  new  prorlston  pro- 
hibits labor  unions  from  entering  Into  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  ■rmngsnuiiit  affect- 
ing interstate  commerce,  the  Dtetrtet  at  Co- 
lumbia or  the  territories,  which  (1>  a^fiT 
product  or  commodity  prices,  (3)  llratte  the 
production  or  sale*  of  products  or  canuBodl- 
tlea  exD^t  as  an  Incident  to  legitimate  labor 
union  actlTltles  dealing  with  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  questions  of 
imion  repreaentation,  (8)  reetitcts  ttie  num- 
ber and  kind*  of  employers  who  naay  cagag* 
in  a  particular  business  or  for  whom  the 
xuilon  members  will  work,  or  rsstrlcta  th* 
area  in  which  any  person  may  sen  his  prod- 
ucts or  commodities,  cr  limits  the 

with  whom  an  employn*  may  do 

and  (4)  in  any  similar  manner,  Uaoita 

to  a  product  or  commodity  market  by  per- 
sons  engaged   in   buslnes*. 

This  Is  the  bill's  key  provision  and  It  Is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  hUl  substantlrely 
modifies  the  present  aj^lcatlon  of  tike  anti- 
trust laws.  It  merely  Impose*  on  labor 
unions  the  same  prt^ibltlons  against  at- 
tempts to  establfsh  naonopolies  or  rtUnlnste 
competition  In  the  product  and  ecmunodlty 
markets  which  are  now  Imposed  on  n<xi- 
labor  union  elements. 

In  order  to  make  this  prohibition  effective, 
the  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  labor  union 
or  Its  agents  or  members  to  engage  in  a 
strike  or  other  type  of  unKm  activity  such 
as  a  boycott  or  picket  line,  w4Mre  one  of 
the  objects  of  such  activity  Is  to  eompel  any- 
one to  enter  Into  a  contract,  agr*asu*ut.  or 
arrangement  of  tbe  prohibited  variety.  This 
provMoB  contains  a  proviso  which  exclude* 
from  tbe  prohibition  any  exclusion  of  an 
employer  from  the  product  or  eoauaodlty 
market  which  is  a  purely  incidental  result 
at  legitimate  labor  union  activity  dealing 
with  terms  and  oondiUoos  of  employaicat  or 
th*  representation  of  employ***  or  labor 
diqaute*  Involving  such  Issnsa. 

Violations  of  these  new  provisions  ar* 
made  misdMuesnors  and  punlshaM*  1^  fin** 
up  to  86,000  en-  ImprlsoasBnit  op  to  I  year, 
or    both,    in    the    discretion    of    th*   court. 
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Thea«    penal tlec    are    Identical    with    tboee 
preeeatly  contained  In  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  aherman  Act  contalne  but  a  tingle 
definition — that  of  the  term  "peraon."  Thle 
bill  ueee  a  number  oC  tenne  which  do  not 
appear  tn  the  Sherman  Act — labor  organisa- 
tion, employee,  employer,  and  itrlke.  Hence. 
It  Is  neoeeeary  to  define  them  and  the  bill 
doea  ao  by  uelng  existing  deflnltlone  of  theee 
terms  ae  they  appear  In  the  Tart-Hartley 
Act.  with  modiflcatlona  appropriate  to  the 
different  obJectlTee  of  the  proposed  measvire. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "person"  Is  the 
same  w  In  the  Sherman  Act.  but  It  Is  broad- 
ened to  Include  "labor  organizations." 

"Ijabor  organization"  Is  defined  broadly  so 
■s  to  Include  any  organization  In  which  labor 
unions  participate  for  any  purpose  which  has 
a  concrete  bearing  on  the  relations  between 
labor  and  management  In  the  field  at  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  Its  necessary  accom- 
paniments. Thus.  It  Includes  not  only 
unions  which  directly  engage  tn  such  bar- 
gaining, but  also  any  organization  to  which 
labor  unions  belong  or  In  which  they  partic- 
ipate, luch  as  a  State  federation,  a  district 
counoll  or  a  central  labor  body,  which  plays 
any  role,  even  if  Indirect,  In  collective  bar- 
gaining or  in  connection  with  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, blacklists,  picketing,  unfair  lists,  or 
any  other  type  of  union  activity  designed 
to  strengthen  unions  in  their  collective- 
bargaining  activities.  The  basic  approach  of 
this  definition  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Landnun-Orlflln  Act,  but  Is  broadened  so  as 
to  include  labor  organizations  which  the 
Landrum-OrUBn  Act  falls  to  cover,  such  as 
State  or  local  central  labor  bodies. 

"employee"  is  defined  ■ubstantially  as  It 
la  in  both  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
Landnun-Orlflln  Act,  to  mean  any  employee 
of  any  employer.  Including  employees  who 
are  on  strike.  This  definition  omits  the 
limitations  which  are  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  Landrum-Orlilln  Act,  and  which 
are  t^>proprlate  to  thoee  statutes.  It  is 
designed  to  be  as  broad  as  the  dictionary 
meanmg  of  the  term  "employee." 

The  term  "employer"  includes  all  employ- 
ers In  the  dictionary  sense  of  that  term,  any 
agent  of  an  employer,  any  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  supplier,  carrier,  or 
handler  of  any  product  or  commodity,  and 
any  subsidiary  of  a  parent  corporation  per- 
forming the  foregoing  functions.  It  Is 
broader  than  the  definitions  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  the  Landrum-OrUBn  Acts,  be- 
cause it  doee  not  Include  the  exceptions  con- 
tained in  thoee  statutee — exceptions  which 
would  t>e  inappropriate  In  an  antitrust  bill 
proper,  as  they  may  be  in  a  management- 
labor  relations  statute. 

The  term  "strike"  Is  defined  to  Include  any 
concerted  stoppage,  slowdown,  or  interrup- 
tion of  work  by  employees. 

The  bill  amends  section  6  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  which  provides  that  labor  unions  shall 
not  be  held  to  be  illegal  combinations  or 
conspiracies  In  restraint  of  trade,  by  adding 
language  denying  this  immunity  to  unions 
which  have  violated  the  new  provisions 
which  this  bill  would  add  to  the  Sherman 
Act.  and  which  have  been  described  above. 

It  also  amends  section  30  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  which,  subject  to  certain  qualifications, 
limits  the  authority  of  Federal  courts  to  Is- 
sue restraining  orders  and  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes  and  against  certain  conven- 
tional types  of  union  activity,  by  removing 
such  limitations  on  the  Judicial  power  In 
cases  involving  violations  of  the  new  pro- 
visions added  to  the  Sherman  Act  by  this 
bill,  and  described  above. 

The  bin  also  contains  a  provision  which 
would  remove  the  restrictions  on  the  Juris- 
diction of  Federal  coiu-ts  under  the  Norris- 
La  Guardla  Act.  in  cases  involving  lat>or  dis- 
putes, where  the  case  brought  before  a 
Federal  court  involves  a  violation  of  the 
new  provuions  added  to  the  Sherman  Act 
by  this  bill,  and  described  above. 


The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the  col- 
lection of  any  Judgment  granted  against  a 
labor  union  under  section  4  of  the  Clayton 
Act  shall  be  limited  to  the  assets  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  union,  and  that  such 
Judgment  shall  not  be  enforceable  against 
any  Individual  member  of  the  union 

Finally,  there  Is  In  '.he  bill  a  provision 
which  prevents  the  federal  Government 
from  preempting  this  t:eld  of  law.  by  pro- 
viding specifically  that  the  bill's  provisions 
and  remedies  shall  not  be  exclusive,  but 
shall  be  in  addition  to  iny  other  provisions 
and  remedies  In  the  same  area  of  conduct 
which  are  available  under  any  other  Federal 
law  or  under  any  Stale  h  w 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resume<l  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  1361  >  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  met  here,  the  past  few  days,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  al.so  meot  for  some  days  to 
come,  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  literacy 
test  as  applied  to  qualification  for  suf- 
frage. 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  highly  literate  and 
well  informed.  We  are  a  people  who, 
conscious  of  our  histijry  and  our  back- 
Kround,  and  also  coascious  of  the  mis- 
takes of  older  societies,  have  been  able 
to  govern  ourselves  with  .stability  and 
order.  We  have  inherited  a  great 
tradition  We  have  inherited  a  .svsteni 
of  government  based  on  certain  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition.s  of  law  and  right  that 
had  evolved  even  before  Columbu.s  dis- 
covered America. 

The  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  society 
over  the  past  thou.sand  years  has  been 
the  striking  and  dramatic  hi.story  of  a 
people's  seeking  to  perfect  their  institu- 
tions of  law  and  government.  We  today 
enjoy  great  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  choice.  We  enjoy  a  .system  which 
is  at  once  both  free  and  orderly,  because 
our  institutions  have  evolved  over  a 
period  of  many  centuries;  and  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  become  more  ma- 
ture, they  also  became  more  sophisticated 
in  the  art  of  government. 

The  history  of  our  people  has  been 
marked,  of  course,  by  war  and  bloodshed 
and  by  dynastic  struggles:  but  out  of  all 
of  them  has  come  a  system  of  law  and 
government  which  is  the  envy  of  peoples 
everywhere  In  the  world — a  system  which 
is  emulated  by  some,  is  copied  In  form  by 
others,  but  is  enjoyed  In  substance  by 
very  few  other  peoples  In  this  world.  We 
have  been  able  to  develop  the  institution 
of  self-rule  because  we  have  been  a  peo- 
ple who  have  consistently  sought  to  l>et- 
ter  ourselves  and  our  social  institutions. 
Mlrabeau  Bonaparte  Lamar,  the  sec- 
ond President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
said: 

A  cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian  genius 
of  democracy. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  a  system  In 
which  the  responsibilities  of  government 
devolve  on  the  governed,  require  a  peo- 
ple with  good  minds  well  prepared  to 
assume  the  awesome  and  terrible  respon- 
sibilities of  government. 

In  the  various  States  of  this  country, 
In  order  to  Insure  that  people  who  are 


informed  will  make  the  decisions  which 
aftect  the  lives  and  the  destinies  of  mm 
all,  literacy  tests  are  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  suffrage. 

My  State  does  not  have  a  literacy 
test.  In  the  great  State  of  Texas  any- 
one who  has  $1.75  in  his  poke  can  vote. 
All  he  has  to  do  Is  pay  his  poll  tax. 
which,  let  me  hasten  to  say.  Is  not  a 
qualification  for  suffrage,  but  merely  a 
condition  that  he  must  fulfill  before  he 
casts  his  vote. 

Indeed,  the  poll  tax  is  a  direct  capita- 
tion tax  which  is  required  of  all  citlssens. 
It  is.  of  course,  a  law  that  Is  not  vigor- 
ously enforced.  Enforcement  of  the 
payment  of  the  poll  tax  would  be  a  very 
costly  thing,  but  payment  of  the  poll  tax 
is  merely  evidence  of  residence. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  In  my  State 
no  serious  attempt  Is  made  anywhere  to 
use  this  means  as  a  method  of  prevent- 
ing people  from  voting;  and,  indeed,  any- 
one may  pay  his  poll  tax.  But  even 
though  we  do  not  have  a  literacy  test 
in  Texas,  I  believe  there  is  great  merit 
m  the  Idea  that  a  citizen  should  be  able 
to  read  and  write  before  accepting  the 
responsibility  and  exercising  the  privi- 
lege of  castmg  a  ballot. 

How  can  we  expect  someone  who  can- 
not even  read  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates in  an  election,  who  cannot  even 
read  the  proposed  new  amendments  to 
State  constitutions,  to  be  able  to  ballot 
intelligently? 

I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  him  to 
do  so  It  is  proposed  that  a  slxth- 
urade  education  l)e  considered  as  satis- 
factory in  fulfilling  hteracy  require- 
ments for  suffrage.  I  submit  that  this 
IS  little  more  than  an  empty  gesture. 
Indeed.  I  believe  It  to  beta  sham.  Where 
there  is  discrimination  in  voting,  where 
citizens  are  precluded  from  casting  their 
ballot  on  invalid  grounds.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  law  setting  forth  certain 
qualifications  for  the  privilege  of  voting. 
The  fault  lies  In  the  administration  of 
.such  laws. 

Let  us  think  for  a  minute  of  what 
could  happen  If  this  measure  were 
passed.  Assume  that  we  now  have  a 
Federal  law  that  provides  that  It  makes 
no  difference  what  the  State  literacy 
requirements  are  for  voting;  If  a  man 
has  a  sixth -grade  education.  It  will 
satisfy  those  requirements  and  he  may 
vote.  Consider  my  case,  that  of  a  poor 
Republican  in  the  South  I  present  my- 
.self  l)efore  Democrat  election  oflBcla?« 
and  say  that  I  would  like  to  vote.  I  say 
to  those  gentlemen,  "I  am  quite  literate. 
I  have  a  master  of  arts  degree  from 
Southern  Methodist  University."  The 
officials  may  say  to  me,  "That  is  very 
Kood  "  I  may  present  to  one  of  the 
officials  my  diploma.  He  may  say. 
"That  IS  very  interesting,  but  where  is 
your  sixth-grade  certificate?" 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  have  a  sixth- 
grade  certificate.  So  I  could  be  denied 
the  vote,  not  because  I  was  illiterate,  but 
because  I  was  a  Republican. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  my  party  is 
becoming  more  and  more  respectable  in 
the  South,  and  that  this  type  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  considerably  re- 
duced in  the  past  few  years.  In  fact.  In 
some  sections,  republicanism  is  becom- 
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in«  fashionable,  and  Democrat  candi- 
dates are  even  beglnnhig  to  curry  Re- 
publican support.  But.  as  a  case  In 
point.  I  know  of  the  case  of  a  Negro  who 
held  a  Ph.  D.  degree  who  was  denied  the 
vote  because  he  was  Illiterate,  or.  rather, 
because  In  the  opinion  of  the  officials  he 
was  Illiterate.  He  ciTtalnly  should 
have  had  the  right  to  vote,  becatise  some 
white  people  who  were  themselves 
hardly  literate  were  allowed  to  vote. 
They  were  Illiterate. 

The  fault  Is  not  in  the  law,  but  In  the 
administration  of  the  law.  There  are 
adequate  remedies  available  in  the 
courts.  There  Is  no  need  to  enact 
another  law.  However,  if  such  a  law 
were  enacted,  this  same  pentleman  might 
present  himself  to  the  election  officials, 
who  would  say.  "Where  is  your  sixth- 
pradi?  certificate?" 

Or,  let  us  look  at  the  question  in  an- 
other way.  Let  us  assume  a  man  has  no 
formal  schooling,  but  is  a  literate,  edu- 
cated man.  He  might  be  self-educated. 
My  grandfather,  for  exiunple.  had  only 
3  days  of  formal  schooling  in  his  whole 
life.  Yet  he  was  a  surveyor,  a  historian 
of  no  mean  ability,  and  a  Methodist 
clergjmian  respected  throughout  the 
eastern  portion  of  my  State.  He  was 
a  highly  educated  man.  But  he  could 
be  denied  the  vote  if  he  were  alive  today, 
if  the  law  as  proposed  were  enacted,  be- 
cause he  had  no  sixth-grade  certificate, 
or  no  evidence  of  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion, regardless  of  how  literate  he  might 
be 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  real  folly  to  think 
that  enacting  a  law  providing  that  a 
sixth-grade  education  shall  satisfy  the 
requirement  for  literacy  would  result  to 
great  numbers  of  people,  who  are  cur- 
rently discriminated  against,  being  al- 
lowed  to  vote.  So  it  Is  really  cruel  de- 
ception. It  might  have  some  political 
value,  but  I  doubt  it. 

We  are  tampering  wi'h  the  constitu- 
tionally recognized  priTilege.  right,  and 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  States 
to  determine  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors. Article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Consti- 
tuUon,  and  section  1  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment both  provide: 

The  Bectors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
QuallficaUons  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legls- 

ture. 

There  was  early  recognition  in  that 
doctrine  by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Itself  to  de- 
termine who  is  enUtled  to  vote.  No  men- 
tion of  the  qualifications  for  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  is  contained 
in  article  II,  section  1,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    Section  1  of  article  II  states : 

Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  Man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Kectors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Cton- 
gress 

This  method  varied  greatly  In  many 
States  up  until  the  mld-19th  century. 
I  believe  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
choose  presidential  electors  In  the  State 
legislature  until  1860. 

Suffrage  provisions  have  been  liberal- 
ized In  the  past  100  years.     Many  States 
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previously  had  religious  qualifications 
or  property  qtiaMflcations.  Now  more 
and  more  people  participate,  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  In  making  public  decisions 
than  at  any  other  time  In  om*  history. 

Our  people  have  shown  in  this  vital 
area  of  government  that  they  will  face 
their  responsfbfllties.  exactly  as  they 
have  shown  in  tlie  many  other  areas  of 
pohtics,  law,  economics,  and  social  need 
that  they  win  face  their  responsibilities 
and  will  meet  those  responsibilities  if  left 
alone. 

The  right  to  vote  for  national  officers 
is  a  national  right,  but  It  is  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  only  upon  those  who 
qualify  under  State  law.  While  State 
law  is  supreme.  It  Is  of  course  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  14th  amendment 
that  States  must  not  abridge  privileges 
and  Immtmlties,  deny  due  process,  or 
deny  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

But  is  It  a  denial,  by  law,  of  due  proc- 
ess— is  it  a  denial,  by  law,  of  a  privilege 
and  immunity— is  it  a  denial,  by  law.  of 
equal  protection  of  the  law  for  a  State 
to  require  that  a  person  be  literate  be- 
fore he  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  the  franchise? 

Let  us  be  very  candid  and  note  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  aimed  at 
Southern  States,  although  the  majority 
of  the  States  which  require  a  literacy 
test  are  outside  the  South.  Let  us  re- 
member that  if  the  literacy  test  measure 
should  pass  this  body,  and  subsequently 
should  pass  the  House,  and  be  signed  by 
the  President,  it  would  affect  every  State 
which  has  a  literacy  requirement.  Let 
us  remember  also  that  many  Southern 
States  do  not  have  literacy  requirements, 
so  if  someone  is  taking  out  after  the 
South  he  will  miss  a  few  with  this 
proposal. 

I  think  this  proposal  is  unfair  to  many 
States  in  regard  to  their  attempts  to  have 
sensible  government  by  attempting  to 
establish  a  requirement  of  literacy. 

The  constitutionality  of  literacy  tests 
has  been  upheld  in  a  very  recent  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  virtually  as  presently 
constituted.  In  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Elections  (360  UJ5.  45) 
a  1959  case,  the  Court  held: 

Literacy  and  Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race, 
creed,  color  and  sex.  as  reports  around  the 
world  show. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  said  that  literacy  and  illit- 
eracy are  neutral  Tlierefore,  there  is 
no  discrimination  against  an  ethnic 
group,  a  religious  group,  or  a  particular 
poUtlcal  group  when  a  literacy  test  is 
required. 

True,  the  administration  of  the  test 
may  be  such  that  there  is  a  denial  of  a 
priTilege,  or  a  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  law,  but  the  fault  is  in  the  admin- 
istration and  not  in  the  law. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  problem  is  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  and  not  in 
the  law  itadf .  We  noted  earlier  that  ade- 
quate recourse  can  be  had  to  the  courts 
by  those  who  have  bera  discriminated 
against  in  the  administration  of  a  liter- 
acy test.  Any  test  may  be  void  on  its 
face,  as  was  true  in  the  case  of  Davis 
against  Snell,  or  be  imconstltational  in 
its  application.  But  again  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  need  for  legislation  of  the 


kind  proposed  in  order  to  correct  injus- 
tice which  Is  siibject  to  action  under  the 
14th  amendment  and  many  laws  on  the 
subject,  both  State  and  Federal.  Even 
the  14th  amendment  recognizes  the  right 
of  States  to  require  certain  qualifications 
for  voters.  Such  quilificattons  might 
effect  the  disenlranchisement  of  other- 
wise qualified  persons.  The  right  to  es- 
tablish qualifications  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  determine  the  re- 
quirements for  meeting  the  standards  set. 
Otherwise,  the  qualifications  will  mean 
nothing. 

If  we  should  pass  the  bill,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  that  it  would  change  anything 
so  far  as  concerns  discriminatUm  against 
citizens  who  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 
There  might  still  be  faulty  and  unfair 
administration  of  the  law.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  such  discrimination 
would  be  to  man  every  precinct  in  the 
United  States  with  Federal  election 
judges  who  themselves  had  no  political 
opinions  whatsoever.  Such  judges  would 
have  to  be  completely  impartial.  They 
would  administer  the  voting  and  the 
counting  of  the  votes,  and  tben  deter- 
mine who  had  wcm  a  sufficient  number 
of  votes  to  be  elected  to  pubUe  office. 
Even  to  think  of  creating  such  a  gigantic 
Federal  election  machine  that  would  act 
impartially  is  fantastic.  It  could  not  be 
done.  So  we  would  not  remedy  anything 
by  passing  the  bill. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Constitution.  Ar- 
ticle I,  section  4.  provides: 

Skx  4.  The  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of 
holding  Eaecttona  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  prescribed  m  each  State 
by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such 
Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places  of  chus- 
tng  Senators. 

That  provision  does  not  extend  to  set- 
ting qualifications.  It  should  be  read  in 
the  light  of  article  I,  section  2.  which 
leaves  qualifications  to  the  States.  The 
nile  at  law  is,  of  course,  that  specific  lan- 
guage controls  when  it  is  in  seeming  con- 
flict with  general  language.  Civil  rights 
cases  have  limited  congressional  enact- 
ments under  the  14th  amendment  to 
prtAibitirig  c«-tain  State  actions.  Those 
cases  have  not  given  power  for  general 
legislation.  The  only  way  to  alter  the 
suffrage  qualification  laws  of  tbe  States 
by  Federal  action  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

Our  system  has  devctoped  in  several 
ways.  The  Constitution  does  not  stand 
alone.  It  is  a  great  document,  setting 
forth  the  organic  law  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, stating,  as  a  good  constitution 
should,  what  the  organixation  of  govern- 
ment shall  be,  what  its  poven  and  func- 
tions shall  be,  and  what  limitations  must 
apply  to  it. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HI!  J  I.  The  Senator  is  making  a 
fine  statement.  He  has  paid  a  ftut  trib- 
ute to  ttic  American  people  and  to  our 
American  form  of  government.  Is  ft  not 
true  that  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men? 
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ICr.  TOWER.  I  Appreciate  the  kind 
commentc  of  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  AlatMuna.  who.  I  understand,  has 
only  recently  won  rencmlnatlon  In  the 
Denwcratlc  primary  of  his  great  State. 

It  \b  true  that  ours  Is  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  All  of  the  world's 
ills  have  been  perpetrated  by  men  who 
•ought  to  gather  power  unto  themselves, 
who  sought  personal  aggrandizement,  or 
who  might  have  been  loftily  motivated, 
but  were  possessed  of  a  messianic  com- 
plex. There  are  no  messiahs  In  America. 
No  one  man  Is  Indispensable.  No  hand- 
f\il  at  men  are  Indispensable.  If  the  en- 
tire membership  of  thlA  body  were  wiped 
out  tonight,  however  able  we  may  regard 
ourselves,  there  would  be  others  to  take 
our  places,  because  our  system  is  ordered 
not  by  personalities,  not  by  the  whims  of 
Individuals,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  and 
expression  of  any  one  man,  but  by  the 
law  In  all  its  majesty. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  It  not  true  that  we  can 
only  have  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  a  government  of  men  as  we  respect, 
uphold,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  cannot  have  a  government  of 
laws  unless  the  integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  preserved  and  protected.  When 
we  start  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
Constitution,  we  play  fast  and  loose  with 
the  American  system,  and  thus  threaten 
that  system  with  destruction.  We  could 
undermine  It.  If  a  great  nuclear  bomb 
destroyed  our  cities  and  factories  and 
laid  waste  our  land,  we  could  rebuild 
the  destroyed  area  and  facilities  In  a 
generation  or  two.  But  if  we  lose  our 
free  InstituUons  that  operate  within  the 
framework  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion we  may  never  get  them  back.  Con- 
sider what  happened  to  the  great  gov- 
ernmental systems  of  ancient  times,  the 
forerunners  of  our  own.  They  are  now 
gone.  The  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
preservation  of  government  by  law  and 
not  of  men. 

Therefore,  when  we  strike  at  the  roots 
of  the  Constitution,  when  we  have  so 
little  faith  In  ourselves,  so  little  faith  In 
our  people,  so  litUe  faith  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  that  we  attempt  to  go 
around  It  and  attempt  to  do  things  with 
speed  and  dispatch,  and  become  Im- 
patient with  the  Constitution,  we  are 
perhaps  hastening  the  day  when  Ameri- 
cans will  no  longer  be  free. 

We  cannot  say  that  one  section  of  the 
Constitution  is  good  and  fine  and  does 
a  Rreat  deal  for  us.  and  then  say  another 
section  is  not  entirely  to  our  liking,  and 
therefore  we  will  amend  It  by  passing 
legislation. 

The  Constitution  specifically  states  in 
article  VI: 

Thl«  Conaututlon.  and  the  Laws  of  the 
Unlt«J  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suanc*  thereof,  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  LAnd 

A  law.  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Constitution.     How  often 
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have  the  courts  struck  down  our  man- 
made  laws  when  they  have  been  in  con- 
flict with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
our  fimdamental  law. 

Let  us  not  be  destructive  of  this  great 
Constitution  and  the  body  of  tradition 
that  has  developed  around  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  the  constitutional  system  has 
developed.  As  we  noted  awhile  ago,  it 
does  not  stand  entirely  by  itself.  It  is 
the  fundamental  law;  but  how  does  it 
become  operative?  What  breathes  life 
Into  this  great  document?  Laws  passed 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  laws 
that  Implement  its  provisions,  laws  that 
reflect  its  spirit  and  Intent,  custom,  and 
usage. 

For  example,  the  two-party  system 
really  makes  our  constitutional  system 
work.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  elec- 
toral college  system  works,  however  in- 
equitable it  may  be.  and  however  we  may 
want  to  change  it.  is  because  we  have 
the  two  great  political  parties  in  ex- 
istence. 

The   members  of  these   parties  agree 
that  their  electors  will  vote  for  a  recog- 
nized candidate.     If  it  were  not  for  the 
two-party  system,  or  if  we  had  a  multi- 
party system,  or  if  we  had  no  political 
parties,    the    electoral    college    system 
would  not  work  at  all.     There  would  be 
chaos.     So   that   is   a   contribution.     It 
is  a  part  of   the  body  of  custom   and 
usage   that   has   grown   up  around   the 
Constitution.    The  Constitution  develops 
through  the  interpretation  of  constitu- 
tional provisions  by  the  courts,   by  ju- 
dicial precedent.     The  Constitution  also 
develops  through  the  amending  process. 
Thomas  Jefferson  felt  that  probably 
we  would  have  to  write  a  new   funda- 
mental law  every  generation.     Thomas 
Jefferson  thought  that  the  Constitution 
was  probably  all  right.     He  did  not  get 
to  help  write  it.  and  perhaps  that  was 
why  he  was  not  as  pleased  with  it  as  he 
would  have  been  had  he  helped  write  it 
himself.     He  thought  that  each  genera- 
tion would  have  to  create  its  own  funda- 
mental law.    However,  that  has  not  come 
to  pass.    This  prediction  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson has  not  come  about  because  we 
have  the  amending  process,  which  en- 
ables   us    to    change    the    Constitution. 
Actually  we  have  had  to  change  it  very 
few  times.     It  has  been  changed  a  total 
of  only  13  times,  when  we  consider  that 
the  first  10  amendments  were  adopted 
at  one  time.    Of  the  original  84  affirma- 
tive provisions   of   the  Constitution.   73 
still  remain  in  force  and  effect     We  have 
not   had   to  resort  to   frequent  amend- 
ment. 

However,  if  we  wl.sh  to  make  such 
basic  and  fundamental  and  organic 
change  as  the  invasion  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  right  and  responsl- 
bUity  of  the  States  to  determine  quall- 
flcations  for  suffrage,  we  must  do  it 
through  the  amending  process. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Sena- 
tor is  speaking  about  a  proposed  law 
which  is  supposed  to  help  protect  some- 
body's rights.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we 
undertake  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 


an  unconstitutional  method,  and  seek  to 
persuade  the  Court  to  uphold  this 
method,  we  are  in  effect  denying  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  States  their  right  to  decide 
whether  the  change  should  be  made? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  right. 
I  appreciate  his  question.  The  Senator 
points  up  a  very  vital  and  Important 
point.  If  we  attempt  to  make  a  change 
through  legislation,  we  are  attempting  to 
alter  the  basic  law  of  the  United  States 
without  consulting  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Pounding  Fathers, 
in  their  infinite  wisdom,  established  a 
provision  in  the  Constitution  which 
would  prevent  it  being  amended  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  whim. 

It  WM  the  desire  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  we  should  not  be  stampeded 
into  hasty  and  ill-advised  amendments, 
and  that  the  people  should  have  the  op- 
portunity, either  through  conventions  in 
their  separate  States  or  through  their 
State  legislatures,  to  determine  whether 
they  wanted  certain  alterations  made  in 
the  basic  law.  This  is  vitally  important. 
We  cannot  presume  to  pass  this  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy when  we  are  denying  the  very  proc- 
ess that  we  seek  to  support. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  TOWER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
well  knows  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  were  content,  after 
many  other  proposals  had  been  made 
for  the  statutory  approach,  to  settle  for 
the  constitutional  approach  to  the  poll 
tax  issue.  I  wonder  whether  it  has  oc- 
curred to  the  Senator  that  perhaps  the 
Attorney  General  and  even  the  President 
might  have  been  unwilling  to  settle  for 
the  same  approach  on  this  issue,  on  the 
theory  that  if  this  matter  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  legislatures,  this  is 
the  kind  of  thing  the  State  legislatures 
could  be  expected  to  turn  down  when 
they  exercised  their  proper  functions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Absolutely  We  could 
look  at  the  practical  aspect  of  this  thing, 
and  we  could  get  into  the  numbers  game. 
We  could  note,  for  example,  that  only 
five  States  have  the  poll  tax.  and  there- 
fore it  was  perfectly  safe  to  take  the 
amendment  route  with  respect  to  the 
poll  tax.  However,  there  are  perhaps 
20  States  which  have  literacy  tests,  and 
of  course  that  comes  close  to  the  number 
necessary  to  defeat  the  measure  if  It 
were  submitted  to  the  States  in  the  form 
of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further' 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator seen  any  proof  submitted  that  the 
matter  of  the  literacy  test  actually  is  sub- 
ject to  the  kind  of  widespread  abuse 
that  some  would  have  us  believe? 

Mr  TOWER.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
i^idespread  abuse.  We  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  we  said  there  were  no 
abuse.  There  is  abuse.  I  dare  say  not 
all  of  it  occurs  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  However,  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  law  Itself,  but  in  the  manner  in 
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which  the  law  is  administered.  Where 
there  Is  abuse  It  Is  because  the  law  Is 
improperly  administered. 

If  we  tried  to  pass  legislation  to  deal 
with  every  subject  on  which  there  is 
poor  administration  of  law,  we  would 
never  get  out  of  here;  we  would  have 
to  go  around  the  clock.  Tax  laws  may 
be  poorly  administered  In  some  areas. 
Is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  pass 
Federal  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
matter? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  State 
of  Louisiana  has  been  one  of  the  States 
which  has  been  criticized  on  occasion. 
As  a  Senator  from  that  State.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  it.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  constitution  of  our  State  re- 
quires a  person  to  be  able  to  give  a  rea- 
sonable Interpretation  of  any  provision 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  or  of  the 
United  States. 

That  could  be  a  very  unreasonable  re- 
quirement If  it  were  In  any  way  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  a  person  should 
be  able  to  explain  everything  in  the 
Constitution.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  if  an  interpretation 
were  given  which  makes  sense,  it  would 
be  that  a  person  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain anything  which  appears  in  the 
Constitution,  more  or  less  choosing  for 
himself  what  he  wished  to  explain.  Any 
person  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
administering  his  own  affairs  could  ex- 
plain some  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  say  that  such 
an  interpretation  could  be  a  liberal  one. 
Probably  many  persons  who  were  not 
really  too  bright  could  select  whatever 
sections  they  chose  and  give  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  them.  So  per- 
haps it  is  conceivable  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  might  be  too  loose  in 
some  areas  rather  than  too  tight.  The 
whole  object  is  to  make  certain  that 
there  be  an  Informed  electorate,  one 
which  knows  what  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Texas  further 
yield?  , 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield.  ' 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
recognizes,  does  he  not.  that  when  the 
law  is  not  applied  uniformly  among  the 
people,  the  person  administering  the 
law  is  actually  violating  the  law? 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  is.  indeed,  violating 
the  law.  As  I  commented  earlier,  before 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  entered  the 
Chamber,  there  Is  adequate  recourse  in 
the  courts  for  persons  who  have  been 
offended  and  denied  their  privilege  or 
right  to  vote  by  reason  of  the  action 
of  an  administrator  who  was  actually 
discriminating. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  not  Con- 
gress give  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  both  the  power  and  the 
money  to  institute  lawsuits  to  redress 
any  denial  of  the  right  of  franchise  or 
any  violation  of  the  voting  right  which 
might  occur? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  Is  so.  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
acting  In  pursuance  of  that  law. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  Ccmgress  appropriated  more  than 
$500  million  for  the  FBI  to  deal  with 
violations  of  the  law.  not  only  of  this 
law.  but  of  all  Federal  laws? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  true.  The 
FBI  has  pursued  its  responslblUtles  and 
Its  assignments  with  great  zeal  and  abil- 
ity. It  Is  perhaps  the  most  effective 
such  body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  not  Con- 
gress take  such  action  because  It  recog- 
nized that  even  the  Federal  laws  will  be 
disobeyed  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Absolutely.  Even  Fed- 
eral laws  will  be  disobeyed,  and  even  the 
Federal  laws  will  be  poorly  administered. 
But  we  do  not  change  the  character 
of  administration  or  eliminate  imfair 
administration  by  passing  another  law, 
because  the  violation  of  the  law  through 
the  willful  improper  administration  of 
a  law  is  itself  an  illegal  act  and  can  be 
prosecuted.  So  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pass  another  law. 

If  an  employee  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  were  found  to  be  adminis- 
tering a  law  improperly,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  pass  a  new  law  to  deal  with 
him;  he  could  be  dealt  with  now  through 
the  courts.  Such  persons  can  be  dealt 
with  through  the  courts;  there  is  no 
need  to  pass  a  new  law. 

Even  if  this  bill  became  law.  it  cbuld 
run  Into  the  same  administrative  prob- 
lems. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  certificate 
attesting  to  the  fact  that  he  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade,  but  I  have  no 
certificate  to  show  that  I  have  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Neither  do  I. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  a  high  school 
diploma  and  a  college  diploma;  but  if  I 
were  asked  to  present  a  certificate  to 
show  that  I  had  completed  the  sixth 
grade,  I  could  not  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  could  not  produce  a  certificate  to  show 
that  I  had  completed  the  sixth  grade. 
But  even  if  I  could,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  that  would  solve  the  problem. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  problem 
which  exists  in  Louisiana.  Our  State 
has  been  administering  the  provisions 
to  which  I  have  referred,  but  there  has 
not  been  uniform  application  among  the 
States.  Some  registrars  make  no  effort 
to  test  the  intellectual  capacity  of  a  per- 
son applying  for  registration.  Other 
registrars  attempt  to  apply  the  law 
strictly  and  make  it  difficult  for  people 
to  register,  without  any  regard  to  race. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination in  that  regard. 

I  myself  had  a  discussion  with  a  young 
man  who  is  the  head  of  the  State 
sovereignty  commission,  which  Is  work- 
ing on  the  same  problem.  He  proposed 
to  me  that  a  list  of  questions  should  be 
drawn  up  which  any  reasonable  person 
should  be  able  to  answer.  He  proposed 
the  list  of  questions  which  appear  on 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  test,  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment requires  to  be  answered  in  order 
to  enable  a  person  to  obtain  citizenship. 
My  understanding  Is  that  a  person  would 
be  asked  to  answer  two  or  three  of  the 


questions.  One  question  would  be  a 
giveaway,  such  as:  Who  was  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Another  question  might  be  a  difficult 
one,  such  as:  How  many  States  must 
ratify  a  constitutional  amendment  be- 
fore the  amendment  becomes  effective? 
The  third  question  would  be  in  between 
the  first  two  In  the  range  of  difficulty. 
If  the  person  could  answer  two  out  of 
three  of  the  questionc.  one  of  them  being 
a  complete  giveaway,  he  would  be 
deemed  completely  qualified  to  vote. 
If  he  did  not  pass  that  test,  he  could 
return  at  a  later  time,  perhaps  a  month 
later,  and  have  another  chance  to  an- 
swer different  questions. 

That  proposal  was  considered  a  fair 
and  reasonable  basis  for  uniform  voting 
requirements   throughout  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  is  what  was  proposed  to 
be  submitted  to  the   State  legislature. 
But  now  we  are  told  that  the  State  legis- 
lature will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  on 
the  question.    We  are  men  of  good  con- 
science.    I  have  always  advocated,  and 
sometimes   have    been    condemned    for 
advocating,   that  no   person  should   be 
discriminated  against  in  his  right  to  vote 
because  of  his  race.    Yet  while  our  State 
officials  are  trying  to  devise  some  method 
to  be  submitted  to  the  State  leglslatiu-e, 
a  method  which  would  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned, including  aged  persons,  70  to  80 
years  old,   who  have  never  voted,  but 
who  now  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  like  everyone  else,  we  are  told 
that  that  will  not  do;  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  get  Into  the  picture 
and  take  charge.    Is  that  the  proper  at- 
titude for  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  toward  a  State  of  the  Union?, 

Mr.    TOWER.     The   test   which   the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  described  is 
eminently  fair  and  liberal.     I  think  it 
refiects,  or  will  reflect,  an  attitude  of 
contempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  toward 
the  people  who  seek  to  establish  their 
own  laws  and  regulations  in  the  respec- 
tive States  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  say,  in  effect,  "You  must  accept  our 
proposal;  Congress  has  decreed  It.    The 
States  have  no  voice  in  this,  because  al- 
though   the    proposal    has    not    gone 
through  the  regular  channels  of  con- 
stitutional amendment,  we  will  impose 
it  on  you  anyway."     Such  an  attitude 
could  be  offensive  to  people  all  over  the 
United  States,  because,  remember,  the 
literacy  test  requirement  occurs  not  only 
in   the  Southern  States,  but  In  other 
States  throughout  the  Union.    Actually, 
the  majority  of  the  States  which  have 
literacy    tests    are    States    outside    the 
South.    Congress  will  be  offending  them, 
too. 

I  imagine  that  in  States  outside  the 
South  there  are  instances  of  maladmin- 
istration of  the  election  laws.  Like  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  discrimination  against  people  In  their 
right  to  vote  because  of  color  or  creed. 
I  have  been  a  constant  advocate  of  al- 
lowing every  person  who  possesses  the 
qualifications  to  exercise  his  right  of  suf- 
frage, regardless  of  race  or  creed.  I 
voted  for  an  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  2  years.  However.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  Congress  attempt  to  pass 
a  law  which  will  strike  at  the  very  roots 
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of  the  CbncUtuUon.  when  such  m  law 
nmUj  can  have  no  useful  effect,  but  will 
actually  be  a  cruel  deception  practiced 
upon  people  throuchout  the  country  who 
have  been  diacrlminated  against,  because 
It  does  not  insure  that  they  will  not  be 
dlscrimlnateu  against  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  not  this 
type  of  legislation,  if  passed,  more  or  less 
irritate  the  SUtes  which  are  making  this 
effort,  and  actually  encourage  them  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  colored  people  to 
vote? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Naturally,  the  SUtes 
wiU  be  offended  by  such  an  act;  they 
will  be  determined  to  assert  their  Inde- 
pendence of  Federal  dictation.  If  one 
suggests  that  a  man  should  do  some- 
thing because  it  is  the  wise  thing  to  do. 
he  may  foUow  the  advice;  but  if  he  is 
compelled  to  do  something,  he  may  say. 
"You  cannot  compel  me  to  do  anything, 
because  I  am  a  freeman." 

Ftoderal  assistance  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  It  has  given  the  American  gov- 
ernmental system  the  resilience  and 
flexibility  it  has  needed  to  be  so  durable. 
One  reason  why  It  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  do  what  Jefferson  suggested 
should  be  done — that  is.  to  write  a  new 
ConsUtuUoQ  every  generation — is  that 
so  much  power  and  responsibility  were 
left  to  the  iwople  in  their  capacity  as 
cltisens  of  the  States,  and  under  local 
governments,  so  that  they  could  deter- 
mine for  themselves  the  type  of  laws 
which  should  reg\ilate  their  day-to-day 
needs.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Vermont 
land  law  would  be  enacted  In  a  Western 
State  and  could  function  properly  there. 
That  was  found  out  when  the  West  was 
being  settled. 

In  short,  we  must  have  eiuiugh  di- 
versity and  enough  flexibility  In  our  laws 
to  allow  people  to  meet  the  local  needs 
with  laws  tailored  to  meet  them. 

So  when  we  strike  at  the  roots  of  the 
Federal  system,  actually  we  are  trying 
to  create  a  rigid  unitary  system,  which  at 
some  time,  some  day.  may  crack  from 
within  because  of  its  very  rigidity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HiCKKT  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Texas  knows  that  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  for  as  far  back  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  our  State  law  has 
permitted  persons  to  qualify  in  French 
to  vote.  That  is  allowed  because  for  a 
long  time  Louisiana  was  a  French -speak- 
ing area:  and  there  are  still  many  parts 
of  Louisiana  where  French  is  spoken. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  some  French- 
men might  raise  a  question  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  that  score. 
We  in  Texas  regard  the  language  spoken 
in  those  parts  of  Louisiana  as  a  dialect 
which  is  very  interesting  and  pleasing  to 
the  ear;  but  Frenchmen  might  not  re- 
gard it  as  strictly  French.  I  assume. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course 
that  is  correct.  However.  French  was 
spoken  there  for  many  years,  althoiigh 
changing  times  require  adaptations.  In 


order  to  fit  new  developments  and  In- 
novations. So.  when  the  air-fUied  tire 
was  invented,  the  French  word  for  it 
began,  I  beUeve.  with  the  lette.s  "pnex'"; 
but  our  Cajuns  became  accxistomed  to 
saying.  "Jai  un  flat  tire."  and  became 
accustomed  to  use  many  other  Interest- 
ing expressions,  more  or  less  combining 
English  and  French. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  say  many  other 
interesting  things,  too. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Therefore,  because  of  that  French- 
language  background,  in  Louisiana  a 
person  is  permitted  to  qualify  in  French 
to  vote.  But  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  be  sensible  if  appUed  in  Vermont  or 
in  other  Northern  States.  However,  in 
Louislazui  it  has  helped  meet  the  local 
problem.  Similarly,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  make  good  sense  in  New 
York :  but  in  New  York  it  would  be  good 
sense  to  permit — although  I  regret  to 
say  that  State  does  not  so  provide  at 
the  present  time — a  person  to  qualify  in 
Spanish  to  vote.  Although  we  who  live 
in  Louisiana  do  not  attempt  to  Impose 
such  a  requirement  on  New  York,  no 
doubt  that  is  an  arrangement  which 
New  York  should  consider,  in  connection 
with  meeting  its  problems. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  comments. 

After  all,  our  laws  must  be  tailored 
and  adapted  to  meet  the  special  local 
problems  and  needs.  Because  ours  is  a 
great  and  heterogeneous  nation  and  a 
continental  power,  we  build  on  various 
ethnic,  social,  historic,  and  national 
backgrounds.  So  we  have  to  have  di- 
versity everywhere  In  our  laws,  so  that 
the  laws  will  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MASSACHUSETTS   CONSUMER 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  there  was  held  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  a  meeting  of 
very  great  significance.  As  we  have 
come  to  know  in  the  case  of  meetings 
where  consumers  seek  to  organize  this 
conference  may  not  have  been  given  very 
much  press  attention.  I  think  the  least 
that  we  who  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  broad  understanding  among 
those  who  read  the  RxcotD  or  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Congress  can  do  is.  in 
brief  summary,  to  add  to  this  Ricoro 
some  of  the  materials  that  were  pre- 
sented in  the  program  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Consumer  Conference  held  April  14. 
1962,  at  Boston  College.  Massachusetts. 

First  of  all.  I  should  express  the  thanks 
of  the  greatest  single  unorganized  group 
in  America,  the  consumers,  to  the  one 
who  actually  sp>carheaded  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  conference.    He  is  the  chair- 


man of  the  Advisory  Constimer  Council 
to  the  attorney  general  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  serves  as  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen.  BJ. 

He  made  some  brief  introductory  re- 
marks when  the  consimier  coolerenca 
was  opened.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokb  the 
introductory  remarks  made  by  Father 
McEwen  be  made  a  part  of  the  Riooid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoiD.  as  follows: 

IirrmoDucToaT  RsMAaKS  st  Rsv.  Rosmr  J. 
McEwrN.    8.J..     OrswxMo    MAasACMuanrs 

CONSUMXK     COMTKUUfCS     HkLO     AT     BOSTON 

CoiXKCs.  Aran.  14,  1903 

LmUm  and  g«nUem«n.  let  m«  bUt  jrou  w*i- 
como  to  the  teoond  annujU  oonsuxnsr  con- 
ferenc*  beld  at  Boston  Collage.  Tba  llrat, 
a  yeara  ago.  waa  an  all-New  Kngland  affair. 
The  preaent  one  la  reatrlctad  to  tlM  Oom- 
monwealth  of  Maaaachuaetu.  Tha  main  pur- 
pose of  the  praaant  ooolarenoa.  aa  la  avUlant 
from  th»  aftamoon  workabop  ■■— Inni,  Is  to 
further  the  aaaociatlon  of  Maiaarhnsatta  oon- 
sumera  In  a  pennanant  organisation,  or  fsd- 
eratlon  of  organlnatlona. 

Four  yeara  experlenca  with  a  ooaaumer 
council  created  by  the  attorney  ganarml,  Kd- 
ward  J.  McCormack.  Jr..  in  his  own  ofllos 
and  by  his  own  personal  InltUtlva,  have 
conrlncad  me  that  there  la  need  for  a  vlgo- 
roua  aaaociatlon  of  oonsuman.  indapandsnt 
of  tha  State  structure.  Tharafora.  avsn  if 
the  bUl  to  eatabllah  a  statutory  oonsumers 
council  were  to  be  passed,  there  would  atlll 
be  room  for.  and  need  of,  an  Indspandent 
association  of  consumers  througboat  tha 
Bute.  Tou  all  know  thla  to  be  true,  and  the 
main  reason  waa  emphaalaed  by  Preatdant 
Kennedy  In  hla  recent  OMsaafe.  wbaa  ha  re- 
minded the  public  that  tha  mnwinisis  of 
the  United  Statea  are  the  only  unonanlsafl 
group  and.  therefore,  without  an  adaquata 
voice  In  national  affairs,  or  In  the  eoooomle 
life  of  their  cltlea.  towns,  and  Stataa. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  us  »««pif  i«* 
once  again  that  we  support  all  the  good  and 
boneet  buslneasmen  who  flourish  In  our  clttoa 
and  towns  today.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that 
It  Is  my  personal  conviction  that  the  very 
best  protection  for  a  consumer  la  to  tiads 
with  an  boneat  and  reputable  biisliisawiisii 
whom  he  can  trust  to  the  full.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  complexity  of  today 'a  economy 
makes  It  difficult  for  each  Individual  to  have 
sufficient  Information  to  select  a  rellabl*  re- 
taller  ur  seller,  known  to  himself.  In  every 
Instance  Therefore,  there  la  neoeaalty  for 
an  aaaociatlon  such  as  we  have  In  mind  here 
today  so  that  consiuners  can  mutually  ex- 
change their  experiences,  can  join  foroee  in 
support  of  sellers  who  have  treated  them 
fairly  and  honeatJy.  and  can  oppose  practices 
which  they  regard  as  undesirable. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  public 
as  a  whole.  Including  the  consuming  public. 
is  basically  fair  minded  and  seeks  nothing 
more  than  ordinary  fair  deaUng.  We  are 
not  antlbuslneaa  In  any  sense.  The  con- 
sumers of  the  Commonwealth  merely  ask 
for  a  fair  deal  In  their  economic  affairs.  The 
fact  that  there  la  a  latent  desire  for  an  aa- 
aociatlon of  consumers,  and  such  strong  sup- 
port for  the  conaumer  movement,  shows  that 
there  are  many  areas  In  which  the  consum- 
ers feel  that  they  are  not  fairly  treated  to 
todaya  economy.  kCost  people  are  not  un- 
reasonable and  It  would  behoove  aenslble. 
buslneesmen  to  alt  down  with  oonaumer 
groups  and  explore  those  buslnees  areas 
where  the  consuming  public  feels  Itself  un- 
fairly treated.  It  would  result  In  mutual 
benefit  to  both  aides. 

The  honest,  reliable,  decent  businessmen 
are  the  ones  we  support.  Tboee  we  do  not 
support  are  the  minority  cheating  the  pub- 
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lie.  We  do  not  support  news  media  which 
refuse  to  give  space  to  consumer  news  and 
Information.  We  do  not  applaud  the  spirit 
of  certain  businessmen  who  seem  to  reject 
even  the  right  of  conaumera  to  join  together 
to  talk  to  each  other  or  to  have  an  organ- 
ized voice.  It  reminds  us  of  the  dajrs  when 
a  similar  right  of  organization  waa  denied 
the  laboring  man.  Finally,  we  are  not  en- 
thusiastic about  some  politicians  who  find 
It  convenient  to  give  llpeervlce  to  the  con- 
sumer interest,  but  do  nothing  In  the  way 
of  a  concrete  vote  on  a  speclflc  measure  that 
could   help  the  consumer  situation. 

We  are,  therefore,  engaged  In  an  effort 
at  self-help  and  aelf -sufficiency.  I  congratu- 
late you  all  who  have  taken  the  time  from 
a  busy  schedule  to  devote  this  day  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  consumer  problems  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  I  wish  you  all  success  In  your 
deliberations. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  princi- 
pal feature  of  the  conference  was  an 
address  delivered  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Brady, 
editorial  director  of  Consumers  Union. 
Consumers  Union,  as  all  of  us  know,  is 
an  organization  devoted  to  attempting 
to  broaden  understanding  among  con- 
sumers and  to  enable  all  of  us  as  con- 
sumers to  make  a  more  rational  deci- 
sion as  we  put  down  a  dime  or  $100  at 
the  retail  counter. 

Her  address,  headed  "Toward  Con- 
sumer Sovereignty."  is.  as  are  other 
writings  and  speeches  by  Mrs.  Brady, 
exciting  and  stimulating.  All  of  us. 
whether  we  are  consumers  and  house- 
wives, or  consumers  and  businessmen — 
and  certainly  If  we  are  consumers  and 
legislators — should  read  the  address 
with  very  real  attention.  For  this  rea- 
son I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TOWAXO     CONSTTMEX     SOVXaXIGNTT 

(By  Mildred   Brady) 

Early  In  this  century  Upton  Sinclair  pub- 
lished a  book  which  took  lU  readers  deep 
Into  the  meatpacking  plants  of  the  country. 
Through  the  pages  c*  "The  Jungle"  readers 
saw,  heard  and  smelled  the  bellowing  cattle, 
the  bloody  carcasses,  ard  the  brutally  care- 
less processes  from  which  packers  derived 
the  lard,  ham.  chopped  meat  and  sausages 
they  offered  through  sale  to  the  Nation's 
dinner  tables. 

The  astonished  horror  aroused  by  that 
Intimate  view  of  the  processing  of  a  major 
food  supply  furnished  the  Immediate  Im- 
petiis  for  the  passage  of  our  first  food  and 
drug  legislation.  But  the  author  was 
neither  happy  nor  flattered  by  the  dramatic 
reaction  to  his  work.  His  concern  had  been 
for  the  packinghouse  employee,  not  the 
meat  eater.  He  commented  ruefully:  "I 
aimed  a  book  at  the  heart  of  America  and 
by  accident  hit  Its  stomach." 

We  who  Intentionally  Investigate,  write, 
speak  or  otherwise  deal  with  those  consumer 
problems  In  which  Upton  Sinclair  felt  little 
or  no  Interest  often  find  ourselves  In  a  re- 
verse position.  We  begin  with  an  Indi- 
vidual's pocketbook  but  wind  up  dealing 
with  the  ethics  of  the  marketplace.  When 
we  try  to  make  price,  quality  and  quantity 
Evaluations  of  consumer  goods  and  services, 
to  assemble  the  Information  needed  before 
buying,  we  find  we  are  not  dealing  with 
anything  simple. 

This  country  of  ours  Is  no  longer  largely 
an  agricultural,  handicraft  Nation  as  It  was 
less  than  50  years  ago.  The  artisans  and 
farmers   of   the   last  century   knew   a   great 


deal  about  the  goods  they  used.  But  today 
we  live  In  cities  and  work  at  highly  spe- 
cialized jobs.  The  division  of  skills  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  point  that  even  those 
who  work  on  the  production  line  of  a  given 
product  frequently  know  little  about  the 
final  unit  produced.  Spending  aU  our  work- 
ing time,  as  most  of  us  do,  at  one  or  another 
tiny  segment  of  the  total  effort  that  finally 
adds  up  to  ctirrent  living  standards,  we  lose 
touch. 

Meantime,  productive  processes  have 
grown  more  complex  at  a  geometric  rate. 
Nearly  everything  we  use  has  been  sub- 
jected, at  one  i>olnt  or  another,  to  a  trans- 
forming treatment  and  is  available  to  us 
In  a  form  altered  by  a  fabricator's  or  a  sell- 
er's decision.  Even  the  egg,  which  the  hen 
packages,  has  been,  or  has  not  been  (and  we 
usually  do  not  know  which)  refrigerated 
between  the  time  it  was  laid  and  the  time 
we  bought  It. 

Prom  the  output  of  this  complex  and  com- 
plicated productive  and  distributive  sys- 
tem, however,  we  must  choose.  And  upon 
otir  choice  rests  a  significant  burden. 
Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  whether  we  like 
It  (x*  not,  our  consumer  buying  decisions 
are  a  major  determinant  In  the  way  we,  as 
a  nation,  exercise  our  stewardship  over  the 
resources  granted  to  us  by  the  very  earth 
Itself.  The  decisions  we  make  to  buy  this 
or  that  product,  and  then  to  buy  from  this 
or  that  maker,  are  decisions  that  reverberate 
backward  through  a  network  of  exchanges 
that  has  led  up  to  this  last  trade — the  trade 
of  our  own  specialized  effort  In  the  form 
of  cash,  for  the  products  of  other  specialized 
labor  In  the  form  of  goods. 

Two-thirds  of  our  total  spending  Is  con- 
sumer spending.  These  transactions  at  the 
retail  counter  in  a  free  enterprise  system 
are  where  the  proof  of  our  economic  pudding 
lies.  Here  Is  where  we  decide  how  our  her- 
itage of  resources  shall  be  handled,  whether 
we  shall  enhance  our  birthright  or  trade  It 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  If  our  choices  are 
profilgate,  we  raid  our  own  cupboards,  de- 
bauch and  destroy  our  own  substance,  to  the 
end  that  those  who  come  after  us  will  face 
the   harsh  problems  of  a   have-not   nation. 

A  first  step  toward  a  more  meaningful 
consumer  sovereignty  Is  a  heightened  aware- 
ness that  this  Is,  at  bottom,  what  the  con- 
sumer movement  Is  about — the  best  use  and 
the  best  care  of  our  human  and  natural  re- 
Eources.  This  first  step  toward  consumer 
sovereignty  does  not  demand  too  much  of 
lu.  None  of  us  would  disagree  with  the  ob- 
jective It  moves  toward  and  It  requires  no 
change  In  the  values  we  cherish.  Our  big 
trouble  is  that  we  forget  It.  We  let  It  drop 
out  of  mind.  And  It  is  little  wonder  that  - 
we  do.  The  clangor  of  the  promoter  has 
pounded  so  relentlessly  that  we  have  be- 
come distracted. 

The  advertising  industry  has  estimated 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  receives  each 
and  every  day  1,600  selling  Impressions  from 
our  exposure  to  television,  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines,  direct  mall,  car  cards,  sides  of 
trucks  and  buses,  covers  on  matchbooks, 
packages  of  goods,  theater  programs,  and 
from  thousands  of  uncounted  areas  of  space, 
as  big  as  the  side  of  a  hill  and  as  little  as  a 
button.  The  sheer  volume,  the  endlessly 
repetitive  overwhelming  volume,  of  sales 
persuasion  has  become  well  nigh  Intolerable. 
We  could  hardly  bear  It  without  a  protective 
callousness  to  deaden  its  Impact.  We  can  be 
awakened,  now  and  then,  can  recognize  the 
Import  of  Carl  Sandburg's  one-line  poem 
reading:  "Papa,  what  does  the  moon  adver- 
tise?" But  we  sink  back  Into  benumbed 
tolerance. 

TV  advertisers  even  have  a  word  for  It. 
They  call  It  "selective  Inattention."  And 
they  complain  that  the  cost  of  commercials 
Is  rising  because  sellers  have  to  hit  so  much 
harder  and  so  much  oftener  now  to  rouse 
us.      This    dulled    sensitivity    by    means    of 


which  we  minimize  the  intnislons  of  a 
multlbllllon-dollar  sales  cacc^hony  Is  a  re- 
lief for  which  we  pay  much  too  dearly,  how- 
ever. It  allows  lu  to  forget  that  our  major 
efforts  to  communicate  with  one  another  are 
controlled  by  sellers.  It  allows  ti^  to  accept 
from  them  dual  standards  of  morality  and 
behavior.  No  one  expects  the  whole  truth 
when  a  man  Is  selling.  Conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud through  the  uae  of  phony  list  prices 
or  hidden  credit  charges  Is  conunon  practice. 
And  we  tolerate  on  the  part  of  sellers  what 
we  would  deny  to  beggars,  an  uncouth  dis- 
play In  public  of  the  agonies  associated  with 
decayed  teeth,  Indigestion,  constipation, 
dripping  noses,  acid  stomachs,  headaches. 
Infected  sinuses,  and  Ingrowing  toenails. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  prisoners  of  our  age 
and  time  to  one  degree  or  another.  But  we 
are  also  creators,  at  least  In  part,  of  the  en- 
vironment that  sxuToundB  us.  And  vre  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  try  to  mold  It  closer 
to  the  good  life  In  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
word.  So  far  as  the  marketplace  goes,  that 
obligation  rests  largely  with  tis  consumers. 

The  sovereignty  of  careless,  witless  con- 
sumers Is,  however,  the  sovereignty  of  an 
Idiot  king  who  neither  knows  nor  cares  about 
the  problems  of  his  realm — the  kind  of  sov- 
ereign, I  fear,  the  advertisers  actually  have 
In  mind  when  they  proclaim  at  one  and  the 
same  time  that  the  consimier  Is  Irrational 
and  Is  also  king. 

Here,  then,  Is  the  second  step  toward  con- 
sumer sovereignty — a  heightened  awareness 
to  the  crudities  of  the  marketplace.  Un- 
like the  first  step,  this  is  a  hard  one.  Wiiat 
It  requires,  to  begin  with,  la  shedding  our 
coat  of  callousness.  Instead  of  seeking  re- 
lief In  a  self-imposed  stupor,  we  must  open 
our  ears  to  the  hawker's  cries  and  otn-  eyes 
to  the  tricks  of  trade. 

This  Is  a  hair  shirt,  this  second  step  to- 
ward consumer  sovereignty.  ITie  longer  you 
wear  It,  the  more  sensitive  you  will  become, 
the  more  you  will  hear  and  see.  And  as 
you  become  oriented  to  the  marketplace  with 
full  awareness  be  prepared  to  accept  In  your- 
self a  measure  of  Indignation,  but  be  fore- 
warned that  Indignation  Is  not  enough. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
present  distribution  system  Is  an  anachron- 
ism. Sharp  practices  flourish  because  to- 
day's consumer  marketplace  is  too  clumsy 
a  fit  to  modern  technology.  It  provides  no 
effective  feedback.  Documentation  of  this 
failure  In  the  control  mechanism,  which  all 
too  often  allows  bad  practice  to  drive  out 
the  good.  Is  the  objective  of  the  second  step 
toward  consumer  sovereignty. 

The  third  step  will  take  time,  patience, 
know-how  and  numbers — numbers  of  other 
consumers  because  It  will  require  the  use 
of  governmental  powers.  The  objective  of 
step  three  toward  consiimer  sovereignty  Is 
the  creation  of  a  new  marketplace  so  de- 
signed that  consumer  choice  may  function 
effectively  to  husband  otur  economic  re- 
sources while  providing  rising  living 
standards 

Are  we  talking  about  Government  Inter- 
ference in  business?  Indeed  we  are.  But 
don't  be  disturbed  about  that.  One  of  the 
best  kept  secrets  of  otir  times  Is  that  Gov- 
ernment Interference  In  business  Is  precisely 
what  most  business  lobbyists  spend  most  of 
their  time  and  their  money  on — not  oppos- 
ing It,  mind  you.  but  promoting  It.  All 
tariffs  are  Government  Interference  In  busi- 
ness— Interference  sought  with  vigor  by 
hundreds  of  domestic  producers.  Fair  trade 
price  fixing  Lb  Government  Interference  with 
business;  so  are  defense  stockpile  subsidies, 
milk  pricing  laws,  anti-loss-leader  laws,  oil 
prorating  laws,  and  a  whole  maze  of  State 
and  Federal  laws  limiting  the  supply  of 
goods  allowed  on  the  market.  Nearly  every 
State  law  calling  for  the  licensing  of  a  trade 
or  profession  was  lobbied  through  by  a 
group  In  that  trade  more  interested,  tisually. 
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In  atandards  of  price  than  ■tandartta  of  prac- 
tice. Kven  a  Uw  ao  apparently  oonsumer- 
centered  ■•  the  TtatUe  lAbeUng  Act  had  Its 
(eneala  In  the  fear  of  the  Mg  mannfacturert 
of  miracle  fibers  that  shoddy  goods  would 
destroy  their  market  and  they  (theae  seUers) 
provided  the  chief  Impetus  for  Its  paaaaga 
So  when  consumer*  seek  Oovemment  In- 
terference In  hnslnees.  they  Join  no  anaU 
or  cranky  band  The  pursuit  o(  Interference 
in  business  is  the  business  of  a  large  and 
richly  eompartsoned  eaTalcade.  wandering  In 
and  about  our  lagtslattTs  halls.  It  Is  not 
Interference,  per  se.  but  the  kind  at  Inter- 
ference that  matters  and  the  kind  of  In- 
terference that  consumers  need  Is  the  kind 
which  helps  create  a  marketplace  geared 
to  aoth  century  production. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  describe  here  how  this 
new  marketplace  will  operate  In  detail  but 
some  o(  the  ways  In  which  It  will  dUfer  from 
today's  can  be  suggested.  The  most  basic 
change  wUl  be  an  Ideological  one.  Instead 
of  the  18th  century  rule  of  caveat  emptor 
(let  the  buyer  beware),  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple In  the  late  20th  century's  market  will 
--  be  caveat  venditor  (let  the  seller  beware) 

This  Is  not  so  radical  an  Innovation  as  It 
might  sesm  to  be.  Our  courts  recognized 
caveat  venditor  as  a  valid  principle  for  mod- 
em ootnmerce  as  early  as  1016.  In  an  auto- 
mobUe  case  that  year,  the  court  held  that 
where  products  are  complex  and  where  the 
ultimate  consumer  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  able  to  make  a  reliable  Judgment  of  per- 
formance, the  maker,  by  the  very  fact  of 
producing  such  a  product  for  sale,  has  as- 
sumed an  Implicit  warranty  for  It.  Since 
then,  a  long  series  of  Judgments  has  empha- 
sised this  shifting  of  responsibility  In  the 
legal  relationship  between  buyer  and  seller. 
.11  To   be   sure,   most  of   the  court  decisions 

have  dealt  with  the  safety  aspecu  of  the 
products.  But  the  principle  Is  applicable 
In  a  far  broader  sense  as  some  other  and 
more  recent  decisions  Indicate.  For  example, 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  court  opinion  Im- 
plying that  an  advertisement  may.  of  Itaelf. 
constitute  a  warranty.  There  is  no  reason 
why  It  should  not.  It  Is  time  to  abandon 
our  dual  standard  of  truth — one  for  use  In 
advertising  and  selling,  and  another  fur  the 
i  1 1  rest  of  our  dealings  with  each  other. 

liost  of  theae  so-called  warranties,  by  the 
way.  that  are  touted  so  highly  In  advertising 
are  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  the  courts 
have  declared  them  so.  What  are  sold  to  us 
as  product  performance  guarantees  ace, 
legally  ^leaking,  not  protections  for  the 
buyer  but  limitations  of  the  seller's  liability. 
In  our  new  marketplace  there  will  be  no 
such  limitations  on  a  sellers  liability.  What 
a  seller  promises,  that  a  seller  must  deliver 
His  word  Is  to  be  his  bond,  even  when  It 
comes  In  the  form  of  a  singing  conunerclai. 

Another  change  In  our  ways  of  trading 
would  follow  directly  from  the  requirement 
that  a  maker's  description  of  his  goods  be 
truthful.  The  description  must  also  be  use- 
ful. "The  pause  that  refreshes,"  "There's  a 
reason,"  "Breakfast  of  champions,"  or  "Clean 
Inside,  well  outside '^such  pleasantries  wlU 
not  be  enough.  Each  advertisement  and  any 
other  coRunerclally  sponsored  Inducement  to 
buy  must  carry  a  full  declaration  of  all  In- 
formation pertinent  to  the  exercise  of  ra- 
tional choice. 

The  principle  of  full  declaration  Is  also 
not  new  It  Is  a  partial  requirement  already 
laid  on  food  and  drug  manufacturers  by  our 
Federal  Pure  Food,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics  Act. 
This  principle  derives,  of  course,  from  the 
commonsense  observation  that  the  absence 
of  falsehood  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
presence  of  truth.  Here  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est loopholes  In  our  present  truth-ln-adver- 
tlslng  law  It  provides  simply  that  advertis- 
ing be  truthful  Hence  the  absence  of  Wtm 
too  often  means  the  presence  of  nonsense 
The  result  U  that  public  persuasions  financed 
to  the  tune  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  are 


engaged  In  the  dissemination  of  Irrelevan- 
cles — trrelevancles  such  as  "Luckles  are 
toasted"  when  all  cigarettes  are.  or  so-and- 
so's  beer  bottles  are  steamed  when  all  beer 
bottles  are. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  challenging 
problems  in  devising  new  marketing  prac- 
tices that  will  be  In  tune  with  modern  times 
and  modern  techniques  will  He  In  the  vital 
area  of  definitions  of  terms.  A  product 
language  by  means  of  which  the  buyer  may 
understand  what  the  seller  says  is  urgently 
needed.  Today  Armour  calls  some  of  Its  ham 
Premium.  What  does  Armour  mean?  Is 
today's  Premium  ham  the  same  as  last  year's, 
or  even  last  week's?  Arn^our  does  not  tell 
us.  Those  knowledgeable  In  the  meatpack- 
ing buslneas  say  that  Premium  means  what 
Armour  wants  It  to  mean  and  that  at  differ- 
ent times  and  under  different  circumstances. 
It  means  different  things. 

Neither  Armour  nor  the  retailer  that  proc- 
essor supplies,  however,  would  be  satisfied 
with  so  fluid  a  definition  of  what  we  hand 
across  a  counter  In  exchange  for  a  16 im- 
pound Armour  Premium  ham  That  tlO 
bill  had  better  not  be'  counterfeit  A 
reader  of  Consumer  Reports  once  pucklshly 
suggested  that  what  we  consumers  should 
do  was  pay  for  debased  products  In  debased 
c<3ln.  The  same  need  for  standard  terms  of 
communication  between  buyer  and  seller 
that  led  to  Dur  establishment  of  a  standard 
of  currency  as  essential  to  trade,  now  exists 
for  the  quality,  quantity  and  performance 
features  of  consumers'  goods.  In  the  old 
days  before  ^vernments  honestly  enforced 
reliable  currency  standards,  coin  clipping 
almost  ruined  commerce.  Today,  the  clip- 
ping is  at  ttie  expense  of  the  product  and 
Oresham's  L-iw  has  moved  over  Into  this 
area.  This  answer  here  and  now.  as  It  was 
then  and  there.  Ilea  In  the  enforcement  of 
a  standard  nomenclature  and  objective 
standards  of  quality,  quantity,  performance 
and  safety. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out,  however,  that 
In  one  vital  respect  the  analogy  between 
coln.ige  standards  and  product  standards  Is 
a  highly  misleading  one  when  It  Is  taken  too 
literally  Standards  for  goods  do  not  mean 
rigid  uniformity.  They  mean,  rather,  con- 
trolled variation.  Standards  for  goods  are 
best  likened  to  the  language  Itself— «  dy- 
namic, evolving  method  of  communication. 
Among  the  most  highly  standardized  goods 
In  the  world  today,  foi  example,  are  the  in- 
struments used  In  a  symphony  orchestra. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  music  sounds 
alike.  On  the  contrary,  the  standardization 
of  the  Instruments  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
musical  f)erformance  In  the  Western  World. 

So  don't  let  that  old  phony  question,  "Do 
you  want  all  products  to  t>e  alike?"  throw 
you  when  the  subject  of  consumer  stand- 
ards comes  up  Keep  In  mind  that  here, 
too,  as  In  the  case  of  full  declaration,  or  the 
principle  of  caveat  venditor,  the  Idea  is  nei- 
ther new  nor  untried.  We  live  with  a  great 
number  of  governmentally  enforced  stand- 
ards for  goodH.  And  In  most  cases  the  gtxxls 
bearing  the  US  Oovernment  gr;ides  CDntrlb- 
ute  a  small  and  most  welcome  Island  of 
good  faith  In  a  market  where  relations  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  have  degenerated  to 
the  point  where  buying  Is  too  <jften  a  gamble 
with  the  cards  unfairly  stacked. 

Let  me  sum  up  these  three  steps  toward 
consumer  sovereignity  this  way:  there  Is  the 
need,  first,  to  reaffirm  the  basic  function  of 
consiuner  choice  In  a  free  enterprise  system; 
second,  to  foster  an  awareness  of  the  growing 
disparity  between  market  procedures  and  the 
ability  to  exercise  that  function,  and.  lastly, 
to  take  those  stepw  required  to  create  a  mar- 
ket on  whlc.^  consumer  choice  could  he 
meaningful.  All  three  of  these  steps  are 
designed  to  shift  the  direction  of  pressure 
toward  a  distributive  system  that  conforms 
to  modern  Industrial  technology  The  obli- 
gation to  undertake  that  task  rests.  It  seems 


to  me.  squarely  upon  us.  If  w  d«ekU  to 
avoid  this  obligation  we  also  daoldc  to  ton- 
go  consumer  sovereignity. 

Mr.  HART.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
see  some  of  the  resolution*  thai  were 
adopted  fallowing  the  full  day's  meeting 
at  Boston  College  of  the  ICassachusetts 
Consumer  Conference.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  such  resolutions  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Ricosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRi).  as  follows: 

RsaoLtmoir  1 — AoorrKD 

Whereas  the  growing  concern  on  the  part, 
and  In  the  behalf  of,  the  consumer  has  been 
manifested  through  this  Massachusetts  Con- 
sumer Conference,  held  this  14th  day  of 
April  1942  at  Boston  College:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

ReM>lvtd,  That  the  steering  oommlttee  of 
thU  conference.  Jointly  with  the  membn*  of 
the  advisory  constimcr  council  to  the  at- 
torney general,  shall  be  constituted  an  or- 
ganization conunlttee  under  the  temporary 
chairmanship  of  Rev.  Robert  J.  licSwen,  8.J.; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  Thst  It  shaU  be  the  func- 
tion and  duty  of  this  organisation  eom- 
mittee  to  draw  up  bylaws  and  such  other 
necessary  papers  of  organization  and  to  sub- 
mit the  proposed  bylaws  at  the  tall  confer- 
ence for  adoption  and  ratification,  so  that 
the  MassachusetU  Consumers'  Conference 
may  become  a  permanent  body;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  organisation  com- 
mittee shall  choose  all  necessary  oAcers  and 
committees,  and  that  they  shall  have  the 
power  to  act  for  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
sumer's Conference  until  Its  next  meeting 
which  shall  be  In  the  fall  of  1069.  at  which 
time  Its  officers  and  committees  shaU  be 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  bylaws  as 
drawn  up  by  this  organization  comnUttee. 


RasoLunoN  2 — Aoorrss 

Whereas  In  the  workshop  sessions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Consumer  Conference  held 
April  14.  19fl3.  deep  concern  was  expressed 
over  a  multiplicity  of  problems  facing  the 
consumer:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  when  a  continuing  liassa- 
chusetu  Consumer's  Conference  ts  estab- 
lished. It  ShaU  be  the  aim  of  such  a  confer- 
ence to  carry  out  Its  functions  in  behalf  of 
the  InteresU  of  the  oonstimers  of  this  Com- 
monwealth In  areas  detem>lned  by  It's  gov- 
erning body:  through  releases  to  Its  mem- 
bers; through  releases  to  the  general  and 
specialized  communications  media  (Includ- 
ing special  TV  and  radio  programs):  through 
testimony  before  legislative  committees  and 
regulatory  and  supervisory  agendss  having 
to  do  with  these  predetermined  areas  affect- 
ing consumers  In  this  Commonwealth; 
through  the  proposal  of,  endorsement  at,  at 
opposition  to  legislation  affecting  these  areas 
of  Interest  to  the  consumers  of  the  Common- 
weulth;  through  a  speakers  bureau:  and 
through  releases  and  Information  to  special- 
ized groupe  such  as  librarians  who  could  aid 
our  pri^ram. 


RESOLtmoN    3 — Aooi 

Whereas  Massachusetts  ts  one  of  the  few 
States  in  the  Union  that  has  no  ustxry  law 
governing  the  coet  of  credit  of  amounts  In 
excess  of  §1.500;  and 

Whereas  senate  No.  1  (p.  6),  No.  81,  and 
house  Noe  8,  710.  and  3573  have  been  pro- 
posed to  meet  this  situation,  and  have  en- 
countered vigorous  opposition  from  lending 
instltutluns  and  other  extenders  of  credit; 
and 

Whereas  In  a  effort  to  satisfy  the  objec- 
tives of  these  special  interest  groups.  It  now 
appears  that  under  the  proposed  legislation 
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there  will  be  so  many  asetolona  from  covo 

erags    Inctwdlng   loaaa  to  aaall 

men,  and  certain  types  at  rssl  estate 

and  ths  permissible  lasalBMaii  rates  wOI  be 

so  high:  Mow,  thsrafocw,  be  tt 

JlesoJt>ed,  That  the  Oorsmor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, the  prsRldent  of  the  senats.  tbs 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  Aalnnan  and 
members  of  the  banks  and  banking  oommlt- 
tee do  all  In  their  pawisr  to  prohibit  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  thst  wlU  lagaUse  xatber 
than  prohibit  usury;  and  be  It  further 

ReaolvtA,  That  tbs  Ifsmsrhiisotti  Con- 
sumer Ooof  erence  as  bere  ssssmbled  st  Bus- 
ton  CoUegs  on  April  14.  IBSS,  eaU  upon  ths 
members  of  the  Great  and  General  Court 
and  the  Govemcr  of  the  Oonunonweslth  to 
enact  a  usury  law  srbldi  ahall  set  a  Itanlt 
not  In  excess  of  13  percent  simple  Interest, 
Inclusive  of  all  charges  Incident  to  the  sx- 
tensloD  of  credit,  on  afl  loans  or  credit  trans- 
actions In  exoMs  or  M/MO. 


.  Aronsoa.  Masssefauastts  State  Lsbor 
Oovnell.  An,-CiO. 
JoUos  Bamstela.  regional  director,  Jewish 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram of  this  conference  is  of  interest 
and  may  be  of  help  to  others  who  may  be 
considering  such  conferences  in  other 
Jurisdictions.  For  this  reaaon  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  program,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
steering  committee  for  the  conference, 
be  listed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoKB,  as  follows: 

Pkogsam.  MassACHuasna  CoKstriua  Con- 
rxaxircE.  BarsT  Ijbbabt  AtnnTOsiuic.  Bos- 
ton COT.I.SCT,  Crxstkvt  Wtt.i^  Mssb..  AnuL 
14. 1961 

8:  30-10  ajn.:  Registration,  Bapst  Library 
auditorium  foyer. 

10-11  ajn.:  "Consumer  Credit  Practices — 
Problems  and  Protection."  Mr.  Jonathan 
Undley.  staff  assistant  to  Senator  Paui.  H. 
DoDCLAS.  originator  of  the  Douglas  blU,  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  aivd  Currency,  UA.  Sen- 
ate, Waahlngton,  D.C  Chairman:  Bev.  Rob- 
ert J.  McXwen,  SJ..  honorary  chairman  of 
MassachusetU  Consumer  Cooferenoe.  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  consumer  ootincU  to 
the  attorney  general,  and  chalmutn  of  the 
Department  of  Kconomlcs,  Boston  College. 

11-12  ajn.:  "Consiuner  Problems  In  Pood 
and  Health  Deceptions."  Dr.  Predrlck  J. 
Stare,  professor  of  nuvltlon  and  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  KutrltloD,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.  Chairman:  Miss 
Helen  McCllntock.  president.  Maaaachusette 
Home  Kconomlcs  Association  and  member  of 
Steering  Committee  for  MassachusetU  Con- 
sumer Conference. 

13:15  pjn.:  luncheon  at  Lyons  Hall.  In- 
vocation: Bev.  PranclB  McDonneU.  director. 
CathoUc  Labor  Guild  of  Boston.  Greetings: 
Mr.  Edward  J.  McConnack,  Jr..  attorney  gen- 
eral. Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Speaker:  "Toward  Consumer  Sovereignty," 
Mrs.  Mildred  Brady,  editorial  director.  Con- 
sumers Union,  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y.  Chair- 
man: Miss  Winifred  Sastwood,  Head  Exten- 
sion Division  of  Home  Kconomlcs,  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  General  Chairman  of 
Massachusetts  Consumer  Conference.  Bene- 
diction: The  Reverend  Bruce  MUam  Jones, 
Episcopal  League.  Bcwton. 

1:45-3  pjn.:  workshops.  "What  can  Mas- 
sachusetts' Consumers  do  for  self -protec- 
tion? "  "Do  Massachusetts'  Consumers  need 
to  organize?" 

3-4  pjn.:  reports  from  worksha|>,  Bapst 
Library  Audltorliun.  Chairman:  Rev.  Rob- 
ert J.  McBwen,  S.J. 

4  p.m.:  adjournment. 
MEMsraa — sTzxaiNo  c-oxMrrrxx  roa  icassa- 

CHUSriTH    OOIVStrMEX    CONrCXCNCS 

Mrs.  Marie  Andrews,  president.  Massachu- 
setts State  Nurses'  Association. 
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Twmns  Ihoadcutvns,  director.  pubUe 
tnuBoas  CoUegs. 

8U  Bronstatn.  etfneatlaDal  director,  Intsr- 
natlonal  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Unkm. 

PbUUp  Ctabp.  director,  poblle  reistlooa,  the 
Co-op.  Inc. 

Mn-  AteUs  Crosby,  president.  Greater  Boa- 
ton  Housewives  league.  Inc. 

Veils  DtCesare,  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Anployees. 
APL-dO. 

WlnUred  Xastwood.  head.  Extenalon  Di- 
vision at  Home  ■oonomlcs.  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Marton  J.  Vgo,  teachn .  92  Stimaon  Street, 
West  Boxbtiry. 

Annie  Oalbralth.  president,  Massachusetts 
Dietetics  AssodaUon. 

Philip  Good,  staff  assistant,  Massachusetts 
Fann  Bureau. 

Jasper  Grassa.  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Teachara. 

Mrs.  Henry  Grlnker.  National  Federation 
Xor  Neuromuscular  Diseases. 

Lloyd  Hathaway,  president.  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau. 

Clara,  lovlno,  executive  secretary,  Credit 
Union  League  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Marlon  Johnson,  lecturer,  Massachu- 
setts State  Grange. 

Mrs.  Rosa  S.  Johnston,  extension  special- 
ist. Home  Fiunlshlng,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

James  Lsughlln,  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
CouncU.  AFL-CIO. 

Margaret  A.  Learson,  director  of  home  eco- 
nomics. Boston  public  schools. 

Anna  M.  Manlon.  Massachusetts  Federation 
Business  and  Professional  Women. 

William  Martin,  managing  director,  Credit 
Union  National  Association. 

Mrs.  Grace  F.  Mattair.  special  manager, 
Boston  Home  and  School  Association. 

Helen  McCllntock.  president.  Maaaachu- 
setts  Home  Economics  Association. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr.,  1110  Mor- 
ton Street,  Dorchester. 

Rev.  Francis  McDonnell,  director.  Catho- 
lic Labor  Guild  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Margaret  McDonough,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Bev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  chairman. 
Advisory  Constmier  Council  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mrs.  Harold  McKttiney,  chairman,  Public 
Health,  MassachTisetts  Civic  League. 

Mrs.  Philip  McNiff,  101  Waban  Hill  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill. 

Mrs.  Marcla  Menunott,  director,  Women's 
Division,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Ck>m- 
meroe. 

Marjorle  M.  Merchant,  extension  specialist 
In  consumer  marketing  education,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  David  Mlntz.  vice  president.  National 
Fotmdatlon  for  Neuromuscular  Diseases. 

Virginia  M.  Morrlssey,  president.  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women. 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  CDonnell,  vice  president, 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Mrs.  n-ank  J.  Piper,  chairman.  Mass  Media, 
Massachusetts  Division,  American  Associa- 
tion University  Wcxnen. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rosenbaum,  National  (^uncil 
of  Jewish  Wonun. 

Helen  Sandstrom,  Settlement  Hovise  Exec- 
utive C<»nmittee. 

Mrs.  Charles  Shepard,  president  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Smith,  president,  Massachu- 
setts Home  Demonstration  Council. 

Patricia  Stefanik,  Massachusetts  Dietetics 
Association. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Swauson,  president,  Home 
Economics  in  Business  Greater  Boston. 


nancis  Turley,  presldttat,  Bostoa  Teachers* 
Alliance. 

Mary  Walsh,  assistant  dlrsetor  of  hmns 
economic,  Boston  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Walsh,  ICaanehnsetts  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultnre. 

Mrs.  Marion  ZurHtt.  chairman,  W(»nen's 
Committee,  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  a  repetition  of  some- 
thing that  an  of  us  know,  but  too  often 
lose  sight  of,  that  each  of  us  is  a  member 
of  the  vague  body  described  as  the  con- 
sumers. Most  of  our  spending  as  con- 
sumers is  in  the  retail  market,  an<^  a 
very  great  percentage  of  it  at  what  has 
now  become  known  as  the  supermarket. 

Once  upon  a  time,  and  certainly  in 
the  memory  of  each  Membca:  of  this 
body,  we  would  go  to  a  store,  talk  to 
the  salesman,  who  was  a  live  rn^n  ^le 
knew  him,  and  generally  he  knew  us. 
We  would  come  away  from  the  store 
with  a  package  in  a  brown  paper  bag. 
Nothing  would  be  printed  on  the  pack- 
age, but  we  Icnew  exactly  how  much 
we  had  in  it.  We  knew  exactly  the  cost 
of  it,  and  the  per  unit  cost  of  what 
was  in  it.  because  we  could  talk  to  the 
salesman,  and  he  would  talk  to  us. 

Today  In  the  supermarkets  the  pack- 
age is  the  saleaman.  We  take  the  sales- 
man liome  with  us,  but  many  times  we 
know  less  after  we  take  the  tuHt^mi^ry 
in  the  package  home  with  us  than  we 
did  wh»i  we  left  the  live  aai«»Mn^M^  in 
the  store  and  took  home  only  the  plain 
paper  bag. 

I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  our 
laws  and  mart:etlng  technioues  have  ad- 
justed to  the  very  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  retail  distribution. 
As  the  chairman  of  tlie  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  hdd  hear- 
ings on  packaging  and  labeling  in  these 
past  months,  the  consumers  of  America 
have  persuaded  me  that  ttiey  are  con- 
vinced of  the  inadequacy  of  information 
and  specific  details  which  are  requisite 
if  one  is  to  make  a  rational  sluvpins 
choice.  They  are  not  to  be  found  on  a 
great  many  packages  and  labels. 

I  salute  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  its  Commissioner,  Mr.  Lar- 
rick.  upon  their  action  a  week  ago  in 
seizing  about  5,000  Jars  of  an  instant 
coffee — an  instant  coffee  made.  I  may 
say  parenthetically,  not  by  some  alley 
shop,  but  by  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  food  in  this  country.  It  was  seized 
because  on  the  label,  in  \Ag,  bold  print, 
were  the  words  "Giant  Eocuiomy  Size." 
It  so  happened  that  the  cost  per  ounce 
of  the  "Giant  Economy  Sise"  was  2 
cents  more  than  that  of  a  6-ounce 
standard  size  of  the  same  product  on  the 
same  shelf.  Unless  one  were  an  MIT 
graduate  with  a  slide  rule — and  even 
then  he  might  have  difficulty  unless  the 
supermarket  aisle  were  not  crowded — 
he  would  be  likely  not  to  notice  that  fact. 

I  am  glad  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration did  what  it  did.  Tliis  is  the 
kind  of  deception  that  causes  the  con- 
sumer increasing  concern  and  valid  rea- 
son for  complaint.  It  is  to  this  sort  of 
problon  that  the  consumer  conferences 
give  attention. 

I  congratulate  Boston  Ck>llege  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
all  those  associated  in  the  conference 
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which  WM  held  in  Aprtl.  and  which  I 
think  wM  a  significant  step  toward  or- 
ganization by  consumers. 
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THE   INTERSTATE   COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  recent- 
ly celebrated  the  75th  anniversary  ol 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Na- 
tion's regulatory  agencies — the  interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  On  April  5  Mr. 
James  K.  Knudson,  a  former  Chairman 
of  the  C<MBmil88ion.  made  a  scholarly  and 
eloquent  appraisal  of  the  sociological 
climate  in  which  the  Commission  waa 
bom  and  discussed  the  growth  and  de- 
Telopment  of  the  Commission  Itself. 
Jay  Knudson.  a  Utahan.  who  is  the  for- 
mer Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  and  now  a  leading  prac- 
UUoner  before  the  ICC.  Is  widely  respect- 
ed in  the  transportation  field.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Commission 
bar.  be  entered  into  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riccrd. 
as  follows: 
RmuJkMXM  ON  BmHAU  or  th«  Commusion  Ba« 

ON    THE    OCCABION     0»    TH«    78TH     ANNIVI«- 
SABT    or    TBX    INTHWTATK    C01t»i««C«    COM- 

MianoM.  Ann.  6,  bt  Jamis  Knttdson 
It  WM  Benjamin  Franklin  who  aald 
"The  way  to  convince  another  U  to  state 
your  caee  moderately  and  accurately.  Then 
•cratch  your  head,  or  ahake  It  a  little  and 
Mty  that  is  the  way  It  aeems  to  you.  but  that 
of  coviree  you  may  be  mistaken  about  It; 
which  cauaea  your  listener  to  receive  what 
you  have  to  say,  and  as  like  as  not.  turn 
about  and  try  to  convince  you  of  It,  since 
you  are  In  doubt.  But  If  you  go  at  him  In 
a  tone  of  poaltlveness  and  arrogance  you 
only  make  an  opponent  of  him." 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  should  like  to 
address  this  great  audience  tonight. 

May  It  please  the  honorable  Interstate 
Conunerce  Conunlsslon. 

May  It  also  please  the  friends  of  the  Com- 
mtsaion  who  are  gathered  here  to  mark  the 
diamond  anniversary  of  this  great  govern- 
mental agency  and  who  may  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  public  Interest. 

And  may  It  ptease  the  Congress  whose  right 
arm  of  transportation  regulation  this  Inde- 
pendent Commission  Is. 

And  may  It  please  the  Commission  s  bar-- 
you  attorneys  at  law  and  authorized  prac- 
titioners on  whose  behalf  I  have  the  honor 
to  speak  on  this  splendid  occasion  and  to 
voice  by  proxy  your  esteem. 

And  may  it  please  my  charming  wife  who 
edited   this  script. 

We  have  assembled  tonight  for  a  lofty 
purpose — to  do  honor  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission 

We  have   brought  no  daggers. 
We   have   come   to   praise   Caesar,   not   to 
bury  him. 

The  good  that  the  men  of  this  Commis- 
sion have  done  lives  after  them. 

There  Is  no  evil  to  enter,  and  we  make  no 
bones  about  that. 

That  virtue  for  which  great  Government 
Is  Known — good  Judgment — 'has  never  fled  to 
bruiah  t>easts. "  as  Shakespeare  calls  evil  men 
In  government,  nor  to  "men  who  have  lost 
their  reason,"  as  far  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Is  concerned. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  ex- 
amine Into  the  background  of  this  great 
agency  In  an  effort  to  determine  why  and 
wherefore  It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  yet  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cently powerful  of  all  similar  governmental 
organizations  In  the  free  world  today 


In  a  Republic  such  as  ours,  whenever  a 
pubUc  evil  has  reared  its  head,  ways  and 
means  ultimately  have  been  found  to  over- 
come and  control  It.  And  whenever  a  public 
good,  sounding  In  terms  of  future  conven- 
ience and  necessity.  b#s  become  necessary. 
w«ys  and  means  have  been  found  ultimately 
to  Insure  It. 

So  It  was  between  1873  and  1887  in  these 
United  States  And  so  It  was  with  the 
coming  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
mission Into  existence  In  1887. 

Before  we  examine  specifically  the  nature 
of  the  public  ln'.erest  that  finally  resulted  In 
the  enactment  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Act  In  February  of  1887.  lets  take  a  quick 
look  at  some  of  the  other  and  no  doubt 
related  events  la  our  post-Clvll  War  society 
These  were  dark  days  In  the  NaUon.  After 
them  we  needed  mortd  reconstruction.  We 
could  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  for  a  beginning 
But  for  the  purpose  of  this  tribute  let's 
take  1873  as  a  starUng  point.  By  such  a 
look,  however  casual,  we  can  determine  the 
social,  political  and  economic  forces  that 
were  slowly  but  surely  giving  our  country  a 
new  character,  and  we  can  determine  why 
that  character  tecame  a  good,  not  a  bad.  one 
Since  most  ol  us  here  tonight  are  lawyers 
so  that  a  case  ap  proach  should  be  satisfactory 
as  well  as  stimulating  let's  start  In  Louisiana 
vrtth  the  so-called  Slaughter  House  cases 
(16  Wallace  36  I 

In  1869  the  Legislature  of  Ixsulslana.  In 
order  to  prote<  t  the  health  of  the  i>etjple 
of  New  Orlearn,  gnintetl  a  slaughterhouse 
company  the  exclusive  prUllege  of  conduct- 
ing an  abatU);r  business  within  the  city 
limits  of  New  Orleans  The  validity  of  the 
act  was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  It 
violated  the  14th  amendment,  which  had 
been  but  recently  added  to  the  Constitution 
In  1873  the  U  .S  Supreme  Court  held  In  these 
cases  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  citizen- 
ship- Federal  and  State  that  these  two  citi- 
zenships are  distinct  from  each  other  and 
that  the  prlvll-^ges  and  Immunities  placed 
by  the  14th  amendment  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  stem  from  Federal 
citizenship 

Thus  were  our  States  In  1873  given  an 
area  of  managerial  discretion,  as  we  call  It 
In  the  transpor'.atlon  This  gave  them  also 
a  new  moral  fiber  and  a  new  freedom  and 
helped  to  define  the  Nations  true  character 
Then  there  waa  the  crime  of  1873.  so 
called— an  act  of  Congress  revUlng  the 
coinage  system  of  the  country  and  omitting 
therefrom  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  of  412 '^  k?ralns  (Coinage  Act  of  1873. 
US  Statutes  a:  Large,  vol  XVTI.  p  424  ff  i 
In  the  presenc*'  of  an  enormous  Increase  In 
silver  products  n  this  art  wa.s  said  to  be  part 
of  a  gold  conspiracy  and  this  concept  be- 
came almost  a:i  article  of  faith  for  a  large 
part  of  the  American  people  for  the  next 
20  yeara  The  act  was  an  unpopular  one 
but  It  reawakened  and  stimulated  In  the 
Nation  a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility,  which 
has  been  a  healthy  checkmate  on  Govern- 
ment right  down  to  this  clay 

It  was  In  thu  era.  also,  that  a  decision  wn.s 
made,  involvlni?  certain  Topeka.  Kans  .  bonds 
to  the  effect  that  a  State  could  not  Impose 
taxes  for  other  than  a  public  purpose.  In  this 
case  to  subsltUze  a  bridge  manufacturing 
company  {Citizens  Savtngs  and  Loan  Af^n 
of  To-peka.  20  Wallace  655  i  For  if  this  were 
done,  the  merchant,  mechanic.  Innkeeper, 
banker,  builder— ail  could  claim  equally  to 
be  promoters  of  the  public  weal  and.  there- 
fore, equally  deaervlng  of  the  Ux  aid  of 
citizens  And  thus  our  citizenry  achieved 
another  control  over  the  power  to  Uix  - 
which  has  been  called  the  power  to  destroy 
and  added  tc  Its  character  and  Its  good 
reputation 

Add  to  this  President  U  S  Grants  1874 
recommendation  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  to  put  an  end  to  ruinous  fiuctua- 


tlons  In  the  value  of  currency.  8«ld  he  In 
hU  first  annual  message  and  sixth  annual 
mtassge  to  Congress: 

"The  vast  resources  of  the  Nation,  both 
developed  and  undeveloped,  ought  to  make 
our  credit  the  best  on  earth.  •  •  •  The  en- 
tire public  debt  could  be  paid  In  10  years. 
But  It  Is  not  desirable  that  the  people 
should  be  taxed  to  pay  It  all  In  that  time." 
Here  was  a  declaration  of  national  mone- 
tary Integrity  coupled  with  a  frank  recog- 
nition of  hardship 

The  recommendation  was  accompliahed  In 
1875,  when  $300  million  In  greenbacks  with 
guaranteed  Integrity  were  Issued  In  the 
Hayes  administration. 

Today  when  cltlaena  are  wondering  why 
they  can't  pay  their  Dlner'a  Club  bills  with 
their  American  Express  cards  and  when 
many  nations  are  Indulging  In  similar  credit 
orgies.  It's  refreshing  to  behold  a  time  when 
we   as  a   nation   tack   a  different  tack. 

Then,  on  another  front.  In  187B,  the  Na- 
tion's highest  Court  decided  that  women 
were  not  entitled  to  TOte  In  the  seTeral 
SUtes  because  of  the  I4th  amendment.  The 
Court  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  not  con- 
fer the  right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  This 
was  negative  but  the  stirring  of  unrest  that 
underlay  thla  decision  gave  rise  later  to  the 
19th  amendment.  (See  Minor  v.  Hoppen- 
sett.  21  Wallace  162  ) 

In  assaying  the  temper  and  the  political 
morals  of  the  day,  we  come  next  to  the 
Cu  il  Rights  cases  of  1883  (109  US.  S). 

In  each  of  these  five  cases  a  colored  per- 
son had  been  denied  some  accommodation 
or  privilege  The  opinion  of  the  High  Court 
that  the  rights  which  this  law  attempted 
to  protect  were  social  rather  than  civil  rights, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  had  no 
Jurisdiction  over  these  matters,  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  effort  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
14th  amendment  or  shall  we  rather  say 
nowadays  that  the  Issue  was  raised  but  that 
its  solution  was  postponed.  Here,  again. 
waa  evidence  at  least  of  a  moral  awakening 
A  presidential  apology  to  the  Congress 
covering  certain  personnel  scandals  during 
his  term  of  office  was  a  memorable  State 
paper  In  1878      Said  the  President: 

"Mistakes  have  been  made,  as  all  can  see 
and  I  admit  It  Is  Impossible,  where  so 
many  trusu  are  to  be  allotted,  that  the 
right  parties,  should  be  chosen  In  every  in- 
stance History  shows  that  no  admlnlat-a- 
tlon  from  the  time  of  Washington  to  the 
present  has  been  free  from  these  mistakes 
But  I  leave  comparlaona  to  hlatory,  claim- 
ing only  that  I  have  acted  In  every  Instance 
from  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  what  was 
right'  (extract  from  eighth  annual  message 
to  Congress) 

The  Important  thing  here  to  note.  It  seems 
to  me.  18  that  even  a  President  was  big 
enough  to  apologize 

Then  in  1887  the  last  carpetbag  Governoi 
was  defeated  In  South  Carolina  by  Wade 
Hampton,  when  Federal  support  was  with- 
drawn from  ex-Oovernor  Chamberlain.  Thus 
another  moral  advance  was  made  and  our 
Nation's  character  was   added   upon 

I'm  led  to  observe  that  there  is  ofttlmes 
so  much  good  In  the  worst  of  us  and  so  much 
bad  In  the  best  of  us,  that  It's  rather  hard 
to  tell  at  times  which  of  us  ought  to  re- 
form the  rest  of  us  This  Is  especially  true 
today  m  Washington 

And  In  1878  the  Knights  of  Labor,  pre- 
cursors to  all  m»xlern  labr)r  movements, 
framed  their  constitution  advocating  the 
principle  of  industrial  dem<x^racy  and  declar- 
ing   that 

■The  recent  alarming  development  and 
aggreasion  of  aggregated  wealth,  which  un- 
less checked,  will  Invariably  lead  to  the 
pauperization  and  h<ii)ele8s  degradation  of 
the  UMllng  masses,  render  It  Imperative,  If  we 
desire   U>  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  that  a 
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che^  abonld  be  placed  npoa  its 
and  a  ayatem  adoptad  v^ich  wUl  Mcura  to 
the  laborer  tb*  frulto  at  tUs  tolL"  (Pr»- 
amhle  to  the  constitution  of  tb«  Knlgbti 
ol  Labor;  see  T.  V.  Poirdnly,  T^^rty  Tean 
of  Labor."  p.  94S.) 

Here  was  a  dedaimtlcm  to  counter  tlia 
Biblical  doetrtna  that  "a  labor  thaaU  ba 
worthy  of  hla  hire."  an  emplofar  shoold  aiao 
be  worthy  ol  the  men  and  women  ha  em- 
ploys. 

Then  came  the  Bland -AUUon  Act  which 
again  authortaed  the  oot&age  of  bUtct  dol- 
lars as  legal  tender,  a  ptihlle  moral  reaction 
to  the  crime  at  1878,  which  X  menUonad 
earlier. 

In  terms  of  documents  affecting  th«  couna 
of  American  hUtary,  wa  should  pay  note  nazt 
to  a  papal  encyclical  oC  1878: 

"We  are  alltidlng,"  said  Pope  Leo  XTTT.  "to 
that  sect  of  men  who,  under  the  motley  and 
all  but  barbarous  tarma  and  tltlea  of  Soetal- 
Uta,  Orwnmnnlata.  and  Mhlllata,  are  qvaad 
abroad  throoghoat  tha  -world  and,  bound 
Intimately  togattMr  in  bantful  alHanoa.  no 
longer  look  for  strong  support  In  aacret  meet- 
ings held  in  darkaoma  placea.  but  standing 
forth  openly  and  boldly  tn  the  light  of  day, 
strive  to  carry  otrt  the  porpoae  long  reaolved 
upon,  of  vprootlng  tha  fouadatkms  at  dvU- 
Ized  society  at  larga.  .Tbaae  ara  thay  in  vary 
truth  who.  aa  tha  aaered  text  baara  witness, 
defile  tha  fleah.  deapiaa  dominkui.  and  blas- 
pheme majesty'  (Jude  8).  They  leave  noth- 
ing seathless  or  uninjured  of  that  which 
human  and  dlTine  lawa  alike  have  wlaely  or- 
dained to  ensure  tha  preaerratlon  and  honor 
of  life."  (Xncycllcal  letter.  Quad  ApostoUcl 
Munerls.) 

Thus.  It  waan't  the  Un -American  Activities 
Committee  In  the  lS>40'a  who  first  decried  this 
evil. 

The  great  western  arid  region  next  came 
Into  the  focus  of  history  with  Major  Powell's 
famous  report,  as  Director  of  U.S.  Geological 
S\u-vey,  in  1879,  advocating  that  the  right  to 
use  water,  man's  moat  precious  gift  of  nature 
next  to  air  Itcelf .  should  Inhere  In  the  land, 
thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  unbridled  expro- 
priation of  water  by  greedy  takers  for  sale. 
(J.  W  Powell.  "Report  on  the  Lands  of  the 
Arid  Region  of  the  United  Statea."  87,  ff.) 
Again,  public  interest  with  a  moral  overtone. 

In  1879  the  Congress  Itself  was  brought  into 
check  by  President  Hayea  tn  his  veto  meaaage 
on  an  appropriation  bin  to  which  a  Honae 
rider  had  been  attached  repealing  certain 
election  laws.    Said  the  lYealdent: 

"The  new  doctrine,  it  maintained,  will 
result  in  a  consolidation  of  unchecked  and 
despotic  povwer  in  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea.  A  bare  majority  of  the  House  will  be- 
come the  Ooremment,  Tha  eseeuUfs  will 
no  longer  be  what  the  framera  of  the  Con- 
stlAitlon  Intended — an  equal  and  Independ- 
ent branch  of  the  GoTemuent." 

The  Wll  failed. 

The  Indian  problem  lo^atned  large  In  1881. 
Preeldent  Arthur  declared  that  It  had  given 
rise  to  a  century  of  dliAionor.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Indian  be  allowed  to  re- 
spond to  State  law;  be  given  a  raaaonable 
amount  of  land;  be  giTen  liberal  approprl- 
ntlons  for  Indian  schools,  all  to  the  end  of 
absorbing  Indians  Into  the  maas  of  our  citl- 
r»ns.  (Extract  from  first  annual  measage  to 
Congress.  December  6,  1881.)  TO  this  day 
we're  rectifying  our  fine  deals  to  the  red  man. 

Our  foreign  relations  came  under  moral 
scrutiny  In  1881.  Secretary  of  State  Blaine 
advocated,  what  has  since  become  a  vigorous 
pan-Amerlcanlsm,  "the  ckercise  of  our  sa- 
cred duty  of  making  every  endeavor  to  do 
away  with  the  chances  of  fratricidal  strife." 

Our  moral  climate  enhanced  even  further 
In  1883  with  the  enactment  of  the  Pendle- 
ton civil  Service  Act  which  eatabllahed  the 
merit  system  In  Goremment. 

Then  In  1885  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
legal  tender  notes  issued  during  the  Civil 
War  should  not  be  canceled  but  reissued  and 
kept  In  circulation  and  be  honored  In  ra- 


daemlng  private  debts,  thus  giving  some 
more  needed  flacal  Int^rity  to  our  nation's 
credit  structure  {JuUUtrd  v.  Greenman,  110 
UB.  ill). 

Beform  of  the  slums  was  attempted  In 
1886  when  New  Tork  sought  to  prohiUt  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  In  tenement  houses. 
Tha  New  Tork  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
tha  legislation.  Gov.  Theodore  Booaevelt 
called  tha  decision  one  of  the  most  serious 
setbacks  to  the  cause  of  social  reform  ever 
received  (autobiography,  p.  81).  HU  views 
eventually  prevailed. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  who  evaluate  po- 
litical and  social  achievements  in  our  own 
day  and  age  must  admit  that  during  the  pe- 
riod 187S  to  1887  there  was  a  moral  quality  La 
tha  alaetorate  and  the  elected  that  gave  great 
Impetna  to  the  succeas  and  grandeur  of  what 
TcMiuevllIe  called  the  noble  experiment — 
American  democracy.  It  waa  in  the  process 
of  beoomlng  a  many-splendored  thing. 

In  this  double  decade  we  developed  more 
than  In  any  almllar  period  the  genuine  char- 
acter of  America.  In  these  24  years,  we 
washed  away  some  of  our  worst  national 
Bins;  we  confeaaed  others,  ;md  we  knowingly 
reacrved  a  few  for  future  repentance. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  national  aoul- 
■Mtfrhlng  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
was  conceived,  gestated  and  bom.  This  took 
longer  than  It  takes  the  whale  or  the  ele- 
phant, but  it  has  been  equally  durable. 

Before  1870  there  was  no  public  demand 
for  effective  regulation  of  railroads  which 
were  the  dominant  tran^>ortation  media  of 
the  day  and  which  were  out  of  tune  with 
the  temper  of  the  times.  It  remained  for  a 
group  of  farmers  called  the  National  Orange 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  to  crystallize 
the  public  Interest  against  the  evils  of  dis- 
crimination and  BubveTBion  of  competition 
that  characterlaed  their  operations.  This 
started  In  1873  when  the  Springfield.  ni„ 
Grange — 

"HesoZved,  •  •  •  fn  mass  meeting  assem- 
bled. That  an  chartered  monopolies  and  reg- 
-ulated  and  controlled  by  law,  have  proved 
detrimental  to  the  public  prosperity,  cor- 
rupting In  their  management,  tmd  dangerous 
to  republican  Institutions  •  •  •  arbitrary, 
extortionate  •  •  •  opposed  to  free  instltu- 
tlona  and  free  commerce  between  States 
*  *  *  w«  hoU.  that  this  despotism,  which 
deflea  our  law*,  plunders  our  shippers,  im- 
poverishes our  people  and  corrupts  our  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  subdued  and  made  to  sub- 
serve the  public  interest." 

The  resolution  was  consistent  with  the 
1874  declaration  of  purpose  of  the  National 
Orange  which  was: 

"To  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood 
and  womanhood.  *  *  *  To  enhance  the 
comforts  and  attractions  of  our  homes.  To 
maintain  inviolate  our  laws  *  *  *  to  hasten 
the  good  time  coming." 

I  love  that  phrase  "the  good  time  coming." 
We  ought  to  always  keep  thla  perspective. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  the  farmers 
of  today  have  this  kind  of  an  outlook. 

This  was  the  klckoff  raUy  for  a  regulatory 
reform.  It  took  24  years  and  JTunn  v.  Illinois 
and  the  Wabash  case  to  give  coinage  to  thla 
Springfield  resolution. 

In  1876  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  ATunn 
V.  Illinois  (94  U3.  113).  which  is  called  the 
most  important  of  the  Orange's  cases,  that: 

"When  private  property  Is  affected  with 
a  public  Interest  it  ceases  to  be  Juris  prlvati 
only.  •  •  •  Property  does  become  clothed 
with  a  puhUc  interest  when  used  in  a  man- 
ner to  make  It  of  public  consequence;  and 
affect  the  cooununlty  at  large.  When,  there- 
fore, one  dSTOtea  his  property  to  a  use  in 
which  the  pnbUe  haa  an  interest  in  that  uae, 
and  most  aabmlt  to  be  controlled  by  the 
psdUle  for  the  conunon  good." 

Bat  the  aame  Court  put  limitations  on 
such  State  control  In  the  Wabaah  case, 
wherein  It  waa  held  that  a  State  could  not 
ptefcnt  a  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce from  charging  more  for  a  short  haul 


than  for  a  long  haul  of  the  same  commodity. 
Tlie  Court  said: 

"And  If  It  be  a  rgpilatlon  of  commeree. 
It  must  be  of  •  •  •  national  character,  and 
the  regulation  can  only  apiMoprlatriy  exist 
by  general  rules  and  prlnelides.  which  de> 
mand  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  xmited  States  trattar  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constttntloa.* 

Thtis  was  the  delivery  room  set  for  the 
birth  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in 
1887. 

There  were  other  events  shaping  the  Na- 
tion's destiny  occurring — bloody  strlkea  In 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Works  at  Homestead.  Pa., 
and  in  the  Pullman  Co.  ptutX  at  Chicago. 
m.  The  Haymarket  riot  in  Boston  'was  still 
a  fresh  and  unsettling  menamy.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  had  increased  their  mem- 
bership to  700,000.  There  was  miieh  unem- 
ployment. The  struggle  for  aa  S-hour  day 
had  J\i8t  culminated  in  a  geooral  strike  \m- 
tler  the  leaderahlp  ot  SaiiHMl  Oompera 
whose  slogan  waa  "Whether  you  work  by 
the  hour  or  by  the  day  deereaalng  the  hours 
increases  the  pay." 

The  great  commentator  on  A^Mlcan  ao- 
ciety,  WiUlam  Dean  Howtfla.  haa  wrtttea 
about  this  ttane  in  his  "Travatar  fram  Al- 
tmrU"  that: 

"Once  If  a  man  got  out  at  work,  h«  turned 
hU  head  to  aomething  else;  If  a  man  ftdled 
in  business,  he  started  In  again  tnm  some 
other  direction;  aa  a  last  reaort.  In  both 
eases,  he  went  West,  preempted  s  quarter 
section  of  public  land  and  grew  up  with  the 
country.  But  now  the  country  has  grown 
up;  the  public  land  Is  gone;  bualnees  is  full 
on  both  sides  and  the  hand  that  turned  it- 
self to  aomething  eiae  has  lost  Its  cunning. 
The  struggle  for  life  has  diaagad  from  a 
free  type  to  an  oieocmter  of  diactpllned 
f orcea  and  the  fkee  flghtais  that  an  left  get 
ground  to  placea  between  iigaiilmd  labor 
and  organised  o^tttaL" 

The  ahrinklng  Amerieaa  ftaotler,  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  ■aallb.  tha  growing  or- 
ganization of  capital  and  labor — aneh  forces 
as  thess  in  1887  flUed  tMnirtm  men  with  a 
sense  of  frustration.  CoBmnsrea  was  at  the 
croasroads. 

To  one  o€  theae  men,  Edward  Bellamy  by 
nanoe.  came  the  urge  to  pen  aa  ladlctmsnt 
oS  this  gilded  age.  "There  was  no  thought," 
he  said,  "of  ootitrlving  a  hoso*  'which  prac- 
tical men  might  live  in,  but  naraly  hanging 
in  midair,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  aonlld  and 
material  world  *  *  *,  a  dood  palace  for  an 
Ideal  humanity.** 

And  so  Bellamy  'wrote  tha  great  American 
novel  "Looking  Backward.**  ana  at  the  most 
influential  books  ever  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can; next  to  the  Bible  the  bastasUer  of  Its 
day. 

To  Bellamy  con^jctition  was  tha  root  of  all 
evil.  To  him  it  was  absurd  aoonomicaDy, 
morally  atxxninable.  and  merely  the  Insttnet 
of  selfishness.    He  indicts  tha  age  thw: 

"Do  your  work  ever  so  wen  •  •  •  arise 
eariy  and  toll  late,  rob  cunningly  or  aerve 
faithfully,  you  shall  never  know  security. 
Rich  you  may  be  now  and  stm  oonw  to  pov- 
erty at  last  •  •  •  you  cannot  buy  the  assur- 
ance that  your  aon  may  not  be  the  servant  of 
your  servant  or  that  your  daughter  will  not 
have  to  sell  herself  for  bread." 

His  hero,  Julian  West,  sought  to  leave  be- 
hind what  Bellamy  calls  "the  fatal  defecU 
and  prodigious  imbecilities  of  the  systems  of 
private  enterprise,"  on  the  night  of  May  IS. 
1887,  but  only,  he  thought,  for  the  night,  by 
mesmerizing  himself  to  Induce  aleep  In  his 
secret  cement  chamber  beneath  his  manaion 
in  Boston. 

But  instead  of  waking  up  on  liay  14,  1888, 
Julian  West  was  arotised  by  the  gentle  voice 
of  people  in  a  new  eodety  In  Boatcii  In  the 
year  AJ3.  2000,  a  society  In  which  ttiere  was 
no  competitkm.    As  Bellamy  records  It: 

"Eariy  in  the  last  century  the  evolution 
was  completed  by  the  final  consolidation  of 
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tb*  cntlr*  capital  ot  tbe  Nation.  Tbe  tn- 
dtMtry  and  commerce  of  the  country,  cea*- 
ing  to  be  coiiducted  by  a  eet  of  Irreeponalble 
corparatlona  and  lyndlcatea  of  private  per- 
■ona  at  their  c^>rlce  and  for  their  profit 
were  entnieted  to  a  single  eyndlcate  repre- 
senting the  people,  to  be  conducted  In  the 
common  Intereet  for  the  common  profit. 
The  NaUon,  that  U  to  eay,  wae  organized  u 
the  one  great  bualneaa  corporation  In  which 
ail  other  oorporatlcna  were  absorbed:  It  be- 
came the  one  capltalUt  •  •  •  the  sole  em- 
ployer, the  final  monopoly  In  which  all  cltl- 
Eens  shared.  The  epic  of  trusts  had  ended 
In  The  Great  Trust.  In  a  word,  the  people 
of  the  Uxdted  States  concluded  to  assume 
the  conduct  of  their  own  buslnees.  Just  as 
100-odd  years  before  they  had  assumed  the 
conduct  of  their  own  Government. " 

That  was  Edward  Bellamy's  Utopia.  Here 
were  no  rich,  no  poor,  no  drones,  no  crime, 
no  labor  problem,  no  illiteracy,  no  usury. 
no  Jails,  no  dread  of  middle  age.  no  over- 
production, no  malnutrition,  no  cultural 
distinctions,  no  dependent  classes,  no  vio- 
lence, no  competition. 

It  Is  now  circa  1962.  In  many  ways  our 
world  is  a  Utopia  compared  with  1887  and 
we  still  have  38  years  to  go  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  Edward  Bellamy.  But  our  Utopia 
is  not  developing  out  of  a  big.  beneficent 
Government  trust.  We  trend  in  that  direc- 
tion but  we've  stopped  short  of  It.  Our  Uto- 
pia is  arising  full  fledged,  like  Venus  from 
the  waves,  out  of  the  competition  of  private 
enterprise,  but  it  has  become  more  and 
more  a  kind  of  competition  that  Is  respon- 
sive by  choice,  by  fiat  or  by  regulation — 
ethically,  morally  and  legally — to  the  public 
Interest.  We  have  found  in  short  that  com- 
petition can't  be  allowed  to  run  wild. 

And  this  Is  as  it  should  be — and  I  add  so 
long  as  we  have  agencies  like  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  hold  the  check 
reins  on   unrestrained  competition. 

The  proof  of  this  declaration  Insofar  as 
transportation  Is  concerned  U  evidenced  by 
the  results  achieved. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  arose  out 
of  the  same  social  and  economic  circum- 
stances that  motivated  Edward  Bellamy 
But  it  also  came  Into  being  at  a  time  when 
there  were  strong  moral  and  social  pressures 
for  reform,  when  the  moral  climate  of  the 
Nation  was  sunnier  and  more  healthful  than 
in  the  heyday  of  Gould  and  Ftsk  and  Sage 
and  Tweed  and  Vanderbllt  and  the  others 
who  played  with  transportation  as  if  It  were 
a  speculative  toy  Invented  for  their  pleasure 
and  aggrandizement. 

The  dubious  financing  practices  that  ac- 
companied the  growth  of  transportation  for 
several  decades  after  the  Civil  War  made 
Government  Intervention  Imperative  Theee 
practices  were  characterized  by  trickery  and 
piracy,  manipulation  of  securities  and  un- 
scrupulous monetary  dealings,  all  of  which 
thoroughly  aroused  public  opinion  and  In- 
dignation. Competition  really  reared  the 
ugly  side  of  Its  schizophrenic  nature  In  those 
days.  There  were  serious  rate  abuses  which 
produced  great  unrest  because  of  their  far- 
reaching  effects  The  history  books  say  that 
"Rates  were  lowered  sharply  and  suddenly 
and  devious  methods  were  employed  to  se- 
cure traffic  that  might  go  to  the  competing 
carrier  " 

There  were  also  traffic  managers  then,  as 
now.  who  played  upon  the  good  will  of  rail- 
road officials,  who  themselves  endorsed  the 
principle  that  the  acquisition  of  additional 
buslnees  Is  desirable  so  long  as  out-of-pocket 
costs  are  covered  and  a  little  or  something 
Is  added  fur  fixed  costs.  This  was  managerial 
discretion  1880  style  It  has  a  familiar  ring 
even  today  In  the  late  sixties  cattle,  for 
Instance,  were  moved  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  City  for  tl  per  car.  Between  1866  and 
1870  the  first  class  rates  for  shipments  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  varied  between  25 
cents  and  |2  15  per  hundred  pounds,  and  in 


some  instanceu  the  first  four  classes  took 
the  same  rate.  The  annual  nport  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1887 
states  that: 

"In  some  sections  of  the  country,  if  rates 
were  maintained  as  they  were  at  the  time  the 
Interstate  commerce  law  took  effect,  it  would 
have  been  practically  Impossible  for  a  new 
town,  however  great  Its  natural  advantages, 
to  acquire  the  prosperity  and  the  strength 
which  would  make  It  a  rival  of  the  towns 
which  were  especially  favored  In  rates  for 
the  rates  themselves  would  establish  for  It 
Indefinitely  a  condition  of  subordination 
and  dependence  to  trade  centers." 

The  operations  of  the  Commission  have 
made  these  past  evils  In  the  main  disappear. 
This  has  been  done  without  the  Commbwlon 
and  Its  counterparts  In  Government  becom- 
ing one  vast  corporation  as  Bellamy  pre- 
dicted. 

We  have  In  America  today,  thanks  In  part 
to  the  wise  tolerant  and  yet  persuasive  reg- 
ulatory practice*  and  procedures  of  the  ICC. 
acting  outside  of  the  realm  of  politics  as  an 
arm  of  Congress,  not  only  the  best  trans- 
portation system  In  the  world,  but  the  beet 
commerce,  agricultural  and  Industrial  com- 
munities to  serve  with  that  system 

This  has  not  come  about  by  happenstance 
Parslghted  men  serving  as  Commissioners 
of  the  Interstate  Conrunerce  Commission  In 
the  tradition  of  the  social  environment  In 
which  the  act  was  passed  and  ever  conscluu.i 
of  the  possibility  that  the  giant  0<jvernment 
corporation  might  Indeed  be  Just  around  the 
corner  If  their  actions  were  unbridled,  have 
laid  down  a  b<xly  of  law  that  has  been  Justly 
celebrated  and  which  we  here  tonight  pru- 
c'    '  :i 

It  has  been  our  privilege  as  the  Com- 
mission's bar  to  participate  in  this  achieve- 
ment and  It  will  be  our  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility to  continue  to  do  so 

Ladlee  and  ,?entlemen  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Is  to  be  viewed  not  as  a 
weapon  but  as  a  tool  of  American  character, 
efficiency.  and  refinement  We  should 
change  or  abandon  the  philosophy,  the 
ethics,  the  morals  and  the  laws  by  which 
this  tool  is  kept  sharp  only  after  the  miief 
serious  and  statesmanlike  dellberallun.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  new  occasions  do  Indeed 
teach  i\ew  d\itles  and  this  too  we  must  nut 
forget  It's  like  a  friend  said  '.If  my  wife 
keeps  buylnK  culunlal  furniture  there's  go- 
ing to  be  an  American  revolution  in  my 
house  " 

In  closing  I  am  reminded  of  a  poem 
written  by  a  man  who  has  great  and  Justi- 
fiable reputAtlun  In  Washington  today- 
Robert  Frost     It  is  called— 

THE    OBJeCTION     OF    BEING    STEPPED     ON 

"At  the  end  of  the  row 
I  stepped  on  the  toe 
Of  an  unemployed  hoe. 
It  rose  In  offense 
And  struck  me  a  bluw 
In  the  seat  of  my  sense. 
It  wasn't  to  blame 
But  I  called  It  a  name. 
And  I  must  say  It  dealt 
Me  a  blow  that  I  felt 
Like  malice  prepense 
You  may  call  me  a  f<xil 
But  was  there  a  rule 
The  weapon  should  be 
Turned  Into  a  ttwl? 
And  what  do  we  see** 
The  first  tool  I  step  on 
Turned  Into  a  weapon  " 

We  of  the  Commissions  bar  will  continue 
to  strive  as  becomes  our  station  to  use  the 
tool  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
achieve  the  resulu  that  were  Intended 
thereby  to  the  best  of  our  humble  abilities. 
We  will  do  so  knowing  full  well  that  the 
Conunlsslon  will  never,  with  malice  pre- 
pense, make  of  that  tool  a  weapon 

Therein  lies  the  Commission's  greatness. 
Therefore,  bring  we  tribute. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  CIGARETTE 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President,  as  orie  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate  to  create  a  Commission  on  Tot>ac- 
co  and  Health  to  conduct  a  massive  edu- 
cational program  on  the  hazards  of  cig- 
arette smoking.  I  strongly  approve  of 
factual  articles  on  the  subject  such  as 
the  one  which  appeared  In  the  March  31 
issue  of  the  Nation,  entitled  "The  Case 
Against  the  Cigarette."  The  article  was 
written  by  Abraham  M.  Lillenfeld.  a 
former  member  of  a  U.S.  study  group 
on  smoking  and  health,  and  now  a  fac- 
ulty member  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

Surely  no  sensible  citizen  can  object 
to  outlining  for  our  people — and  partic- 
ularly our  young  people — the  scientific 
evidence  on  the  relationship  of  cigarette 
smokir^g  to  lung  cancer — so  they  may 
Judge  for  themselves  what  they  want  to 
do  about  a  smoking  habit  they  may  al- 
ready have  acquired,  or  are  in  danger 
of  acquiring.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Nation  article  be  carried  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

The  Case  Against  the  CiCAaKm 
(  By  Abraham  M  Ullenfeld) 
Earlier  this  month,  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  England, 
headed  by  Sir  Robert  Piatt,  the  college's  dis- 
tinguished president,  reported  that  "It's  the 
clgiireile  smokers  who  get  cancer  of  the 
lung  Indeed,  those  who  smoke  36  or  30 
cigarettes  a  day  have  about  30  times  the 
chance  of  dying  of  It  that  a  nonsmoker  has  " 
The  return  of  this  Issue  to  public  prominence 
might  make  It  profitable  to  review  the  sci- 
entific evidence  on  the  relationship  of  cig- 
arette smoking  to  lung  cancer  and  the  In- 
terpretation of   this  relationship. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  striking  disease 
phen.jmena  In  the  past  20  years  has  been 
the  marked  Increafe  In  mortality  from  luni; 
cancer  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
In  1930.  the  age-adjusted  death  rate  from 
lung  cancer  in  thu  country  was  3  8  per  100.- 
000,  in  1956,  the  rale  was  31  0  and  more  than 
29.000  Americans  died  of  lung  cancer  In 
that  year  The  gravity  of  the  situation  Is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  totsdlty  of 
available  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  meth- 
ods are  not  very  effective  only  6  to  10  per- 
cent of  people  with  lung  cancer  survive  5 
years  after  diagnosis 

S<j  marked  an  Increase  within  so  short  a 
perkxl  Is  most  probably  a  result  of  the  in- 
troduction of  one  or  more  etiological  agenU 
into  man's  environment.  In  attempting  to 
uncover  possible  agents.  It  seemed  natural 
Ui  study  Inhalants  such  as  tobacco  smoke 
In  1939.  the  resulu  of  the  first  of  a  series 
of  retrospective  studies  were  reported  by 
Muller  In  this  study,  the  smoking  habits 
of  patients  with  lung  cancer  were  compared 
with  those  of  Individuals  without  lung  can- 
cer who  were  selected  as  controls.  It  was 
found  that  a  larger  proportion  of  lung- 
cancer  patlenu  smoked  cigarettes  than  did 
the  controls  Since  then,  about  30  similar 
studies  have  been  reported  with  easentlally 
similar  results.  One  recent  study  showed 
that  92  percent  of  lung-cancer  patients  were 
cigarette  smokers  as  compared  to  73  percent 
of  controls,  53  percent  were  heavy  smokers  as 
compared  to  23  percent  of  controU.  Several 
of  these  studies  were  carried  out  on  female 
patients  with  results  similar  to  those  found 
among  men. 

The  association  of  lung  cancer  with  smok- 
ing was  further  investigated  here  and  In 
Great  Britain  by  three  Independent  research 
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unit*  who  quMtioned  population  groups  on 
smoking  habits  and  then  followed  the  groups 
for  several  years  to  determine  mortality  rates 
and  cauaea  of  death.  In  oae  such  study,  con- 
ducted by  ttaa  Americtm  Canc«r  Society, 
187.783  white  men  aged  50  to  89  were  fol- 
lowed for  44  months.  Tboee  who  never 
smoked  cigarettes  had  a  death  rate  from  lung 
cancer  of  12  J  per  100.000  man-yean  as  com- 
pared to  a  rate  of  137.2  for  thoee  who  had  a 
history  of  having  smoked  cigarettes.  Also, 
the  death  rate  Increased  with  the  increasing 
number  ot  cigarettes  lonoked,  while  ex- 
smokers  had  a  lower  death  rate.  On  the 
whole,  theee  studies  have  been  consistent  in 
Indicating  that  cigarette  onokers  had  about 
10  times  the  number  of  deaths  from  lung 
cancer  as  did  nonamokera.  Pipe  and  cigar 
smokers  had  death  rates  that  were  only 
slightly  higher  than  nonamokers.  It  la  fair 
to  say  that  there  is  no  dlaagreement  over 
the  fact  that  a  atatlstictU  sMociation  exists 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer. 
Differences  have  developed  over  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  aaeoclatloti. 

The  two  major  explanations  that  must  be 
considered  are :  ( 1 )  Cigarette  smoking  cauaes 
lung  cancer  (the  term  "cause"  is  here  uaed 
In  a  pragmatic  sense:  1«.,  we  would  say  that 
a  "cause"  la  some  factor  that,  if  removed 
from  the  environment,  would  result  in  a  de- 
creasing frequency  of  a  particular  disease); 
i2)  the  association  is  an  indirect  one.  re- 
sulting from  the  existence  of  a  common  un- 
known factor  that  cause*  people  both  to 
smoke  and  to  develop  lung  cancer.  This  ex- 
planation is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
self -selection  or  the  constitutional  hy- 
pothesis. Clearly,  if  this  situation  exists, 
lung  cancer  and  cigarette  smoking  are  sta- 
tutlcally  related  not  on  a  causal  baais,  but 
through  the  common  factor.  R.  A.  Fisher. 
the  noted  British  statistician,  agrees  with 
this  hypothesis  and  argues  that  the  common 
factor  Is  a  genetic  one. 

The  debate  over  the  relationahip  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  to  lung  cancer  consists  ee- 
sentlally  of  attempU  to  discriminate  be- 
tween these  two  hypotheses.  What  are  the 
available  data  In  support  of  each? 

The  first  approach  to  the  problem — and 
the  Ideal  one  in  that  the  results  would  be 
definitive — would  be  to  carry  out  experi- 
ments in  population  grcupe.  Theoretically, 
this  could  be  done  m  two  ways: 

Establish  an  Ve3|cperlmental  group  that 
would  smoke  and  ir control  group  that  would 
not  smoke,  participants  being  allocated  at 
random  to  each  group.  Such  an  experiment 
would  have  to  be  launched  with  preteenage 
groups  and  the  groups  followed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  determine  their  mortality 
from  lung  cancer.  Needless  to  say,  a  test  of 
this  kind  Is  quite  impractical,  although  It 
Is  the  only  kind  that  would  convince  some 
Investigators  of  a  causal  Interpretation. 

One  might  set  up  a  well-controlled  experi- 
ment to  determine  whether  cessation  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  results  in  a  decrease  in  the 
death  rate  from  lung  cancer.  In  this  in- 
stance, one  would  start  with  a  group  of 
cigarette  smokers,  allocating  them  at  random 
to  an  experimental  group  that  would  stop 
smoking  and  to  a  control  group  that  wotild 
continue  to  smoke.  Botti  groups  would  then 
be  followed  for  a  numbcT  of  years  to  deter- 
mine their  death  rates.  Again,  the  poesi- 
blllty  of  successfully  CDnducting  such  an 
experiment  is  small.  I  feel,  however,  that 
some  attempt  should  be  nuule  to  detomlne 
Its  feasibility,  at  least. 

The  second  general  approach  is  to  try  to 
pnxluce  lung  cancer  in  animals  with  ciga- 
rette smoke  and  to  determine  the  biochem- 
ical or  biophysical  mechanisms  by  means  of 
which  cigarette  smoking  produces  lung 
cancer.  To  date,  attempts  to  produce  lung 
cancer  in  animals  with  cigarette  smoke  have 
been  unsuccessful.  However,  it  has  been 
possible  to  produce  lung  caneer  In  a  dog  by 
the  local  application  of  tobacco  tar  to  tbs 


mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  bronchus. 
Also,  several  investigators  have  produced 
skin  cancer  In  mice,  following  repeated  long- 
term  applleations  of  tobacco  tar.  While  one 
might  question  the  validity  of  generalising 
from  results  achieved  cm  mouse  skin,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  human  lung,  the 
results  are  significant  In  that  they  do  Indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  carcinogenic  agent  in 
tobacco  tar.  Several  such  chemical  agents 
acttially  have  been  isolated.  Alao,  experi- 
ments of  this  type  oould  elucidate  the  mech- 
anisma  by  which  these  agents  produce 
cancer  and  perhaps  determine  If  similar 
mechanisms  are  present  in  htmaans.  Several 
investigators  are  now  conducting  research 
along  theee  lines. 

Related  to  this  experimental  approach  are 
histopathologlcal  studies  which  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  notably  increased  frequency 
of  cellular  changes,  of  a  kind  generally  con- 
sidered to  mark  early  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  caneer.  In  the  tracheo- bronchial  tree 
of  cigarette  smokers  as  compared  to  non- 
smokers.  Clearly,  the  results  of  these  studies 
are  conalstent  with  and  strengthen  the 
causal  hypothesis. 

Tbe  third  approach  to  the  problem  is 
epidemiological.  Certain  types  of  epidemi- 
ological Bttidies  can  be  carried  out  that 
would  provide  data  relevant  to  the  two  hy- 
potheses under  discussion.  We  can  consider 
three  types  of  such  studies. 

1.  The  first  type  is  one  in  which  the  dis- 
tribution ot  lung  cancer  among  the  popula- 
tion, according  to  such  characteristics  as  age, 
sex,  and  race,  is  first  determined.  Then  the 
distribution  of  frequency  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing, using  the  same  population  character- 
istics, is  determined.  Finally,  the  two  dis- 
tributions are  compared  to  discover  how  far 
they  are  conalstent  with  each  other.  Essen- 
tially, thU  approach  attempts  to  determine 
whether  variations  in  the  distribution  of 
lung  cancer  in  the  population  can  be  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  variations  in  the 
distribution  of  smoking  habits.  Here  Is  an 
aapect  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied, 
but  whatever  studies  have  been  done  along 
this  line  indicate  that  many  of  the  variations 
in  frequency  ot  lung  cancer  among  different 
popultion  groups  are  explainable  by  differ- 
ences in  cigarette-smoking  habits.  In  fact, 
it  is  of  more  than  passing  Interest  that  a 
good  part  of  the  excess  lung-cancer  mor- 
tality anK>ng  vu-ban  residents  Is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  more  urbanltes  are  cigarette 
smokers  than  rural  residents.  But  all  of  the 
excess  cannot  be  sq  explained,  and  therefore 
air  pollution,  exposiire  to  certain  occupa- 
tions, or  other  as  yet  tmknown  factors  asso- 
ciated with  lu-ban  living  may  be  of  etiologi- 
cal importance. 

2.  A  second  type  of  epidemiological  study 
that  could  be  done  is  to  compare  smokers 
and  nonamokers  with  respect  to  as  many 
sociological,  biological,  etc.  characteristics 
as  possible.  Essentially,  this  approach  at- 
tempts to  determine  the  existence  of  the 
possible  common  factor,  since  if  the  smok- 
ing-lung  cancer  association  is  an  Indrect  one, 
cigarette  smokers  should  differ  from  non- 
smokers  with  req;>ect  to  this  factor.  In  such 
studies,  it  sbotild  be  kept  in  mind  that  any 
differences  foimd  between  cigarette  smokers 
and  nonamokers  must  be  at  least  as  great  as 
the  degree  at  association  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing wltli  lung  cancer.  Otherwise,  these  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  shown  to  be  of  impor- 
tance In  the  etiology  of  lung  cancer.  Also, 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  characteristics  which  differen- 
tiate cigarette  smokers  from  nonamokers 
are  lnd^)eiMlently  related  to  lung  cancer 
before  they  can  be  assumed  to  be  the  com- 
mon factor.  (Of  course.  In  reasoning  in  this 
manner,  we  run  the  risk  of  overlooking  the 
pertinent  conunon  factor  simply  because  we 
Just  do  not  know  what  to  look  for.  But  this 
la  a  riak  common  to  most  scientific  re- 
aearch.) 


On  tbe  other  hand,  in  such  studies,  the 
more  nearly  similar  cigarette  smokers  and 
nonamokers  are  shown  to  t>e.  tbe  less  likely 
is  it  that  the  association  is  merely  Indirect. 

Several  studlea  have  Indicated  differences 
between  cigarette  smokers  and  nonsmokers. 
Cigarette  smokers  consume  more  alcohol, 
more  black  coffee,  change  Jobs  more  often, 
engage  in  more  athletics  and  respond  differ- 
ently on  an  emotional  questionnaire.  They 
are  more  likely  to  have  had  at  least  one  par- 
ent with  hypertension  or  coronary  disease, 
and  to  have  more  native-born  parents. 
However,  in  none  of  theee  relationships  is 
the  degree  of  difference  betwem  cigarette 
smokers  and  nonamokers  auflldently  great 
(although  statistically  significant)  to  ac- 
cotint  reasonably  for  the  degree  of  associa- 
tion of  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer. 
To  date,  the  results  of  these  studies  decrease 
the  plausibility  of  the  indirect-association 
theory. 

3.  A  third  type  of  epidemiological  ap- 
proach consists  of  attempting  to  discover 
other  etiological  agents.  Even  U  the  casual 
association  is  accepted,  it  does  not  mean  that 
cigarette  smoking  la  the  only  causal  agent; 
nonamokers,  too,  develop  lung  cancer.  By 
means  of  epidemiological  atudies  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  nattu«  of  other  etiological 
factors,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  rea- 
sonable explanations  for  all  cases  of  lung 
cancer.  At  preeent,  there  are  leads  upon 
which  further  Inqtiiries  can  be  based.  Some 
studies  definitely  incriminate  certain  types 
of  occupational  exposures,  such  aa  in  the 
chromate  industry.  There  is  an  increasing 
incidence  of  lung  cancer  with  decreasing 
socioeconomic  status  (which  may  or  nuiy 
not  be  related  to  occupation).  Several 
studies  have  indicated  an  increased  riak  of 
lung  cancer  among  the  foreign  bom.  There 
exista  a  real  need  for  ftuther  epidemiologic 
cal  studies  in  Itmg  cancer. 

The  results  of  auch  atudies  to  date  tend,  in 
general,  to  make  the  causal  Interinretatlon 
more  likely  and  the  indirect  association  less 
likely.  Putting  all  the  evidence  together,  it 
seems  that  the  catual  hypothesis  has  a  high 
probability  of  truth.  Despite  the  evidence, 
however,  objections  have  been  raised  with 
respect  to  certain  aspects  of  the  problem. 

If  cigarette  smoking  causes  lung  cancer 
as  a  result  of  a  carcinogenic  substance  in 
tobacco,  one  would  expect  that  the  risk  of 
developing  lung  cancer  should  be  higher 
among  inhalers  than  among  nonlnhalers.  In 
the  retrospective  study  by  DoU  and  Hill,  no 
differences  between  inhalers  and  nonlnhalers 
were  observed — a  major  point  made  by  R.  A. 
Fisher.  However,  three  more  recent  studies 
have  reported  an  excess  risk  for  lung  cancer 
for  cigarette-smoke  inhalers.  It  isn't  clear  as 
to  why  the  results  of  Doll  and  Hill  differ  from 
the  others,  but  the  weight  of  present  evi- 
dence would  seem  to  be  a  stiltable  answer 
to  Fisher's  strictures. 

Another  objection  raised  against  the 
causal  hypothesis  la  that  not  all  cigarette 
smokers  develop  lung  cancer.  Actually,  the 
lifetime  risk  of  dying  from  lung  cancer  Is 
about  1  in  10  for  heavy  cigarette  smokers. 
The  lack  of  a  complete  correspondence  be- 
tween an  etiological  agent  and  a  disease  is 
not  uncommon  In  htmian  illnesses.  Not  all 
those  who  ingest  contaminated  food  or 
water  develop  Illnesses  caused  by  the  con- 
taminants. In  industries  where  there  is  ex- 
posure to  various  toxic  agents,  not  all  those 
exposed  develop  diseases  caused  by  these 
agents.  There  exist  factors  that  Influence 
the  susceptibility  of  an  individual  to  such 
exogenous  agents.  In  only  a  few  diseases  do 
we  have  sufficient  Information  to  define, 
measure,  or  detect  the  state  of  susceptibility. 
More  research  in  this  area  would  be  wel- 
come, but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  control 
of  a  disease  does  not  need  to  wait  for  de- 
terminatlona  of  thla  kind. 

Of  possible  importance  to  the  question  of 
susceptibility  are  the  sex  differences  In 
mortality  frcxn  limg  cancer:    men  have  a 
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OiM  ot  the  mot  frvqocnt  obJ«ctlona  to 
tiM  cauMU  hypotb—lB  la  tli»t  Um  staUstlc^ 
rvlsUomtalp  batwiwiii  a«K«tt«  mokUig  wxl 
taay  eaae«r  is  notuyrtlte-  Tbto  la  baaed 
on  tlM  otoaerratkNM.  tn  tba  prc»p«cttvc 
BtwUea,  that  c>«arait«  smoklug  U  reUtcd 
not  qbTj  to  hang  cancer,  but  also  to  chronic 
tarancliltla,  cancer  of  tlw  aaophacus.  pcpUc 
ulcer,  and  cortMaary  heart  dlaeaae  HoweTer. 
tba  r«latk>nablp  between  dgarette  cmofclng 
and  mng  cancer  la  outatanding;  in  theee 
■tadlea.  elfarette  aBnokara  had  a  tanfold 
tmiam  rlak  of  dying  from  hug  cancer,  as 
compared  to  nonsmokers.  In  contradlatlnc- 
tlon  to  a  93-fold  rlak  for  chronic  broocmtis. 
a  a.*-fold  rlak  for  peptic  ulcer  and  a  1.5- fold 
rlak  for  chronic  heart  dlaaaae.  It  would 
nuiu  raaerrMt  to  take  the  degree  at.  rela- 
tlonahlp  into  account  In  evaluating  spedflc- 
Ity  Mmo.  wa  muat  eonaldar  that  tobacco. 
B  eonpm  aubatanea.  may  weU  oontain 
BMOta  that  may  be  of  atlokjglcal  importance 
in  many  dtoeaaes.  And  there  la  do  bloiogleal 
Dwreealty  for  one  agent  to  eauae  only  one 
rtlaaana  Kxoeealve  expoaur*  to  lonlalng 
radiation  may  reetUt  In  gaatrolnteatlnal 
dlatarbancea,  cancera  o*  a  variety  of  organs 
(thyroid,  ovary,  bone,  and  other*),  nephro- 
■Llaioala  and  other  dlseaaea.  Tet.  thla  fact 
baa  not  been  a  deterrent  to  Infeirtng  a 
eaaual  relatlonahlp. 

Ther«  are  some  who  feel  that  a  causative 
explanation  Is  not  acceptable  because,  at  the 
moment,  we  do  not  know  the  "cause'  of 
cancer  It  appears  that  by  "csuae"  Is  meant 
that  all  of  the  detailed  mechanlama.  In 
terms  of  ceHular  blochemiatry  or  blophyalcs. 
have  not  been  worked  out  ao  that  we  un- 
derstand completely  how  a  normal  cell  be- 
comes a  cancer  cell.  However,  such  criteria 
would  make  Invalid  generally  accepted  cau- 
sative Interpretations  of  varlou*  types  of 
cancer  resulting  from  empoeures  to  toxic 
agents  In  Indiistry.  Wo  one  doubts  that  ex- 
poaure  to  varloiis  aniline  dyes  Is  a  cause  of 
bladder  cancer  ar»d  that  chromate  worker* 
have  a  higher  rtsk  of  developing  lung  cancer 
Abaence  of  data  on  cellular  mechanisms  has 
not  deferred  the  apjrtlcatlon  of  preventive 
measures  to  decrease  the  risk  of  car>cer  from 
theae  exposures.  In  fact.  It  Is  well  to  point 
out  that  the  evidence  upon  which  causal 
relationships  In  Industry  have  been  deter- 
mined la  of  the  same  kind  and  even  less 
extensive  than  is  already  available  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer 
The  decision  as  to  the  amonnt  and  type 
of  evidence  necessary  to  prove  a  cnusal  In- 
•^  terpretatlon  Is  dependent  on  the  psycholog- 
ical outlook  of  the  perron  making  the  de- 
cision. A  laboratory  scientist  without  direct 
responalblUty  for  the  health  of  the  public 
may  well  dwlre  so  much  evidence  that  he 
can  say  that  his  causal  Interpretation  ts  99 
percent  correct;  he  wants  to  be  absolutely 
certain  On  the  other  band,  a  public  health 
ofllclai  may  feel  that  he  does  not  require 
absolute  proof  before  preventive  action  is 
Indicated.  In  hl5  case,  a  55-percent  chance 
of  being  right  may  provide  a  sufBclent  basis 
for  preventive  action.  This  viewpoint  has 
been  expressed  best  by  the  noted  btlostatlstl- 
clan.  Edwin  B.  WUson.  who  stated: 

"One  of  the  dlfflculUes  of  following  the 
mathematical  fraternity  U  that  one  may 
adopt  some  of  their  conventions  too  literally 
•  •  •  and  they  have  a  way  of  using  P  -  0.06 
as  a  standard  significant  level,  which  Is  all 
right  If  understood,  but  the  buainessman. 
the  Investor,  the  weather  forecaster,  the 
(xecuuve.  or  the  cardplayer  who  waited  fur 
that  degree  of  significance  would  be  su  out 


aa  to  be  without  a  livalihood. 

aiMJ^evelt  la  nld  to  have  rasnarkad 
that  an  aaeuttva  who  made  four  right  de- 
etekma  out  at  aeean  waa  good — a  conlUlence 
at  0-566  UMtaMl  of  OM  Por  praetleal  pur- 
ptmm  we  have  to  take  rhanrea  with  oxm  ln> 
ferencea.  and  actually  no  matter  how  metic- 
ulous OUT  probahAllty  calculations,  we  have 
to  take  f-hw"***  on  those  probahtlitics." 

Those  with  responalbllltles  for  the  public 
health  have  reviewed  the  evidence  and  be- 
lieve that  It  is  most  reasonably  interpreted 
aa  IndKatlng  that  cigarette  smoking  U  a 
ina>or  causative  factor  in  the  Increasing  in- 
cidence of  luwf  caxcinoma.  In  addition  to 
the  Roy.ii  College  of  Physicians  mentioned 
earlier,  the  Public  Health  Cancer  Asaocia- 
tion  (USA),  the  Ministry  of  Health  (f 
Bigland  and  Walea,  the  licttlcai  Research 
Coundl  of  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands 
Ministry  at  Social  Affairs  and  Public  Health, 
the  State  Medical  Reaearch  Council  of  Swe- 
den, the  American  Pubttc  Health  Association, 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  UB.  Public 
Health  Service  have  concurred  in  this  deci- 
sion A  study  group  convened  by  the  World 
Health  Or8;.in;z;itlnn  to  make  recominenda- 
tl'>iw  on  desirable  avenues  of  reaearch  In 
lung-cancer  epidemiology  made  a  aeriea  of 
reoonunendationa  on  types  cA  studies  needed 
to  ail  In  existing  praps  in  knowledRe.  How- 
ever, the  group  was  careful  "to  call  atten- 
ti-m  to  thp  r.ic  that  existing  knowledge  of 
the  etiology  of  lung  cancer  ts  already  sufQ- 
cienOy  well  estabUabcd  t<)  jusUly  prophy- 
lactic action  aimed  at  reducing  expoeure  to 
km<wn  etiological   factors." 

Tlie  kinds  of  preventive  action  called  for 
hare  never  been  systematically  developed  by 
any  <ronp  or  agency  There  is  a  (tener.il  feei- 
infc  that  It  would  be  dtfllcuit.  If  not  Inapoa- 
sittle.  ti  motivate  adult  snK>kers  to  stop 
smoklnK  The  Royal  Colle«:e  of  Physicians 
recommended  that  ( I  i  special  clinics  be 
eatiibtlshed  to  help  thoee  who  nrid  It  hard  to 
give  up  the  habit  and  (21  the  price  of  ciga- 
rettes be  lucreaaed  to  encourage  people 
either  t«^  Rive  them  up  or  to  turn  to  leaa 
harmful  pipe  or  cigar  smoking. 

That  snnoklng  habits  can  change  ta  Indi- 
cated by  the  resuiu  of  a  sin-»ey  of  Maasa- 
chusetta  physlciana  In  19M  and  1067  by 
SrtelgrefT  and  Lombard-  In  1964,  about  63 
percent  of  the  phyrtelans  snnoked  clgarettaa 
compared  with  99  percent  In  1969:  In  1964. 
34  percent  were  noosn»oker*  as  ccoipared  to 
45  percent  In  1959  Perhaps  large-scale  pub- 
licity campaigns  might  have  an  effect,  bxrt 
they  wmikl  have  to  coimteract  the  approxi- 
mately •  14«  million  spent  annually  In  adver- 
tising by  the  six  major  tobacco  companlea. 
Would  II  be  easier  perhaps,  to  Influence  the 
future  hrtblts  of  teenagers  than  the  fixed 
habits  of  adults'  Here  again,  one  is  up 
against  what  Dr  Shlmkln  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  calls  the  "shameful  appeals 
from  tobacco  advertising  sti'-h  as  those  which 
equate  smoking  with  bravery,  sexual  rlrillty, 
and  social  status"  (Advertising  Ai?e  Jan. 
29.  1962)  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  one 
major  cigarette  company  actually  hna  165 
undergrr-duate  representatives  serving  on 
college  campuses  throughout  the  country 
(New  York  Times.  Oct.  20.  19flO).  Doeent 
the  Government  and  the  tobacco  Industry 
have  some  obligation  to  ellmlruite  or  curtail 
this  amount  and  type  of  advertising' 

The  best  means  of  control  la  probably  de- 
pendent on  the  results  of  further  re«eiirch  In 
which  the  harmful  components  of  tobacco 
would  be  laolated,  removed  or  counteracted. 
Another  approach  that  has  not  received 
miu:h  consideration  relates  to  the  problem 
of  suscepUhlUty.  II  we  could  learn  Uj  Iden- 
tify Individuals  who  are  particularly  suscep- 
tiliie  to  lung  cancer  when  exposed  to  en- 
vironmental agents.  It  might  be  possible  to 
convUux  tliem.  at  least,  that  they  ought  to 
quit  snK>king  cigarettes. 


CXAfMUNIST  PRB998UBBS  ON  THE 
WESTERN  WORIiD 

Mr.  liOBa.  Mr.  Presidaai,  I  am  gure 
we  all  acTce  that  there  cannot  be  too 
much  dtscusalon  of  the  tremendous  prea- 
sures  which  are  changing  todasTg  world. 
Because  the  broad  forces  at  work  are 
threatening  many  of  our  basic  beliefs 
and  Institutions,  some  of  our  dtlaens 
have  reacted  with  a  bittemefis  axul  criti- 
cism which  is  born.  I  am  sure,  ol  their 
sense  of  f  rtistratloii  and  insecnrity. 

They  write  and  speak  as  they  do  only 
because  they  do  not  understand. 

Occasionally,  there  comes  to  us  an 
analysis  of  the  forces  at  work  that  is  so 
clear  and  inspired  it  helps  point  the 
way  he  must  go.  Such  is  the  arUcle  in 
the  General  Electric  Pomm  by  that  rare 
and  talented  British  economist  and 
wrttrr.  Barbara  Ward.  Entitled  "World 
in  Ferment."  It  discusses  Oommunlst 
pressures  on  the  Western  World,  and 
relates  them  to  specific  human  needs. 
I  thiiik  it  well  worth  reading,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  place  It  in  the 

CONGKBSSIOIf  AL  RSCOHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  (oUows : 

WoaLO  m  PaasKKNT 
( By  Barbara  Ward ) 

"IX  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  bet- 
ter Judge  wiiat  to  do  and  how  to  do  It." 
Tbjt  words  are  Abraham  Lincoln's,  but  the 
liikejiioia  la  <<ur  own.  Over  the  last  decade, 
we  \i\  the  Weatern  World  have  become  muxc 
and  more  aware  of  being  under  steady,  un- 
dermining attack.  We  liave  felt  our  Institu- 
tions threatened,  our  alms  thwarted,  our 
preteuaiona  mocked.  After  SOO  years  of 
worldwide  dominance,  nothing  In  our  ex- 
perU-iue  preparea  ua  for  thla  sense  of  in- 
securily.  our  temptation  is  to  laah  out  at  It 
blliuily  aiid  angrily.  But  there  la  no  safety 
In  such  reactions.  We  muat  know  "wliere 
we  ore  and  whither  we  are  tending."  Other- 
wise.  we  shall  fight  against  symptoms,  not 
causes,  and  batUe  with  shadows  whereas 
our  rciU  struggle  Is  with  the  angel  of  history 
itself. 

TiM  point  can  be  quickly  illustrated.  Just 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Weatern  power 
in  Uoe  VikT  Baat  began  to  seem  elrtually  ir- 
reslsUbie.  TIm  Weatern  mcrchanU  with 
their  liew  goods  and  vesaela.  tha  Weatern 
soldier*  with  their  new  weapons,  moved  in- 
exorably in.  It  was  the  first  rising— in  the 
China  Sea— of  the  great  tide  Ql  modern 
science  and  technoiogy.  In  China,  the 
Weato^ners  were  i1umlnsc*1  aa  barbarians  and 
blanted  lor  ail  the  disruption  they  brought 
with  them.  Their  techniquea  were  ignored 
whUe  a  pasaionate  rearguard  action  was 
fought  to  keep  old  Mandarin  society  un- 
altered down  to  IW  last  ceremonioua  par- 
Ucular  Within  50  years.  Chlneae  society 
all  but  collapsed  and  then  entered  on  an- 
other 50  year*  of  anarchy. 

In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  the  West  had 
hern  studied  by  leader*  and  aokHcr-:  long 
before  Commodore  Perry  arrived  to  demand 
the  opening  of  the  hermit  klngdotn.  Weat- 
erners  were  seen  not  its  "barbarians"  but  as 
representatives  of  a  new  type  of  society 
which,  to  resist.  Japan  would  need  In  some 
measure  to  assimilate.  Heroic  readjust- 
ments lucludinij  profouiMl  structural 
ciuuigea  such  aa  the  abolition  of  feudal  land 
tenure — were  made  and  within  60  years,  the 
West  acknowledged  Japan  aa  an  aqtial.  In 
short,  the  Chlneae  suffered  hUtory.  the  Jap- 
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ansae  controlled  It.     A  similar  choice  con« 
fronts  the  West  today. 

OOMMtTMWT     PSCSSXnUI 

Conununlat  preaaure  on  our  contemporary 
society  to  some  degree  resembles  Weatern 
pressure  on  the  Far  East  a  century  ago.  We 
can.  like  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  China,  re- 
gard our  adversaries  aa  "red  devils"  and 
attribute  all  the  disruption  they  cause  to  an 
Immoral  and  violent  conspiracy.  Or  we  can. 
like  the  Japanese,  look  at  the  pressure  not 
so  much  as  a  pressure  exercised  by  malevo- 
lent enemies  but  rather  aa  a  deeper  historical 
pressure  of  change  and  upheaval  which  they 
simply  project  and  exploit. 

Which  of  theae  interpretations  should  we 
choose?  Let  us  look  at  three  areas  in  which 
we  are  most  keenly  aware  of  Communist 
competition  and  challenge.  They  force  lu 
to  confront  the  issue  oT  a  working  world 
order  for  mankind,  in  part  by  their  boasta 
that  It  will  be  Communist — "we  will  bury 
you."  In  part  by  the  frightful  dangers  of  the 
arms  race  upon  which  both  sides  are  en- 
gaged. Again,  they  compel  lu  to  consider 
the  future  allegiance  of  the  "uncommitted" 
third  of  humanity  by  their  claim  that  capi- 
talism simply  exploits  the  underdeveloped 
peoples  whereas  conamunlsm  offers  them  the 
way  to  both  equality  and  abundance.  And 
this  claim  is  in  turn  part  of  their  more 
fundamental  credo — that  only  communism 
has  the  secret  of  long-term  economic  ex- 
pansion and  caft  confidently  'promise  Its 
people  standards  of  living  which,  by  1980 — 
so  goes  the  boast — will  be  half  as  high  again 
as  those  in  stagnant,  inhibited,  self-contra- 
dictory capitalist  economies. 

Clearly  In  this  confrontation  between 
communism  and  the  West,  none  of  the  basic 
conditions  has  been  created  by  the  Commu- 
nists We  need  some  form  of  coherent  world 
order  because  science  has  annihUated  space, 
opened  up  instant  communication,  and  made 
the  world  a  single  neighborhood  of  poten- 
tial destruction.  Equally,  the  Conununists 
did  not  create  the  desires  and  teiuions  of 
the  emergent  peoples.  Modem  Industry  and 
technology  drew  them  into  the  web  of  world 
trade  and  set  their  feet  on  the  first  rung  of 
the  ladder  of  a  modern  economy.  Commu- 
nists or  no  Communists,  they  would  try  to 
climb  the  rest  of  the  way. 

MATZXIALa    rOB    ABUNDANCX 

As  for  the  dream  of  abundance,  science 
and  technology  are  making  it,  not  a  dream. 
but  a  fact.  In  the  developed  world  of  the 
West,  living  standards  are  higher  than  ever 
l>efore:  yet  some  SOO  billions  are  spent  on 
arms  each  year.  An  American  road  program 
can  swallow  up  as  many  billions  In  a  few 
years.  A  space  program  will  do  the  same. 
Yet  men  are  unemployed,  food  is  in  surplus. 
oil  is  In  surplus,  aluminum  threatens  a  sur- 
plus, steel  capacity  Is  not  fully  vised,  most 
colonial  products  are  in  surplus.  In  spite  of 
the  immensity  of  demand,  science  keeps  sup- 
ply ahead  of  it. 

If.  therefore,  the  Conununists  say  they  will 
Increase  their  national  income  by  5  or  6  per- 
cent a  year,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
ability.  They  have  been  doing  so  for  years. 
So  have  Italy  and  West  Oermany  and — more 
recently— Prance.  And  the  reason  is  the 
siune.  Science  and  technology  have  created 
the  preconditions  and  the  materials  for 
abundance.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  com- 
munity's decision  to  mobilize  them,  by  one 
means  or  another,  to  the  full. 

BxvoLtmoN  or  scixirmfic  crangb 

Nor  Is  the  picture  any  different  in  other 
.'ireas  of  Conununlst  challenge.  We  may  be- 
'  ome  aware  of  the  need  for  more  widespread, 
vigorous,  and  aclentiflc  education  aa  a  reault 
of  Russia's  sputnik.  But  the  need  for  such 
education  is  Inherent  in  our  growing  tech- 
nological sophistication.  We  may  reach  out 
into  space  to  answer  a  Soviet  chidlenge.    But 


the  decision  to  explore  the  upper  air  was 
In  fact  made  when  the  new  technology  first 
toodc  Orrllle  Wright  a  few  feet  off  the  ground. 
Soviet  competltlveneaa  doea  no  more  than 
underline  In  more  violent  colors  challenge 
and  upheavala  which  are  inherent  In  the  fact 
that  we  are  living  through  the  greatest  rev- 
olution humanity  has  ever  known — the  rev- 
olution bf  aclentiflc  change. 

Nothing  like  it  has  ever  happened  before. 
When  mankind  moved  from  hunting  and 
flahlng  to  aettled  agriculture  and  the  city 
state,  the  change  stretched  over  mlllenlums. 
Even  ao,  it  modified  every  human  habit  and 
inatitution.  Today,  changes  of  infinitely 
greater  magnitude  are  occurring  In  decades, 
not  even  in  centuries.  Everything  Is  ex- 
ploding— population,  knowledge,  conununi- 
cation,  resources,  cities,  space  Itself.  These 
are  the  forces  of  changes  which  we  have  to 
understand  and  master.  Communism  is  in 
a  sense  incidental.  It  exploits  a  revolution 
it  did  not  create,  and  its  pretension  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  human  solutions  is  an- 
swered by  the  wall  across  Berlin. 

CHAU.XNGE    TO   TKE    WKST 

Communist  success  or  failure  is  not  the 
point.  The  fundamental  question  Is  whether 
we  in  the  West  are  able  to  confront  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  times.  And  here  we  face  the 
agonizing  difficulty  that  some  of  the  creative 
responses  we  need  to  make  run  deeply  against 
the  grain  of  our  traditional  thinking.  The 
analogy  from  China  and  Japan  Is  again 
relevant.  China  was  so  dedicated  to  the  old 
rule  of  courtly  mandarin  and  country  gen- 
tlenuin  that  it  could  not  renew  its  leadership 
in  terms  of  the  new  forces  of  industry  and 
city,  of  entrepreneur  and  induBtrialist.  But 
Japan  did  so,  even  at  the  cost  of  root  and 
branch  land  reform,  and  then  was  able  to 
counter  the  new  pressures  from  the  West. 

Today,  in  each  of  the  major  areas  of  chal- 
lenge— IntemationEa  order,  the  developing 
world,  the  use  of  our  abundance — we  are 
inhibited  by  attitudes  inherited  from  our 
prcECientific  past.  The  attitudes  are  dear 
to  us.  We  can  modify  them  only  with  great 
distress  and  questioning.  But  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  pains  of  any  great  historical  trans- 
formation. History  does  not  offer  men  only 
the  easy  options.  It  tends  to  come  up  on 
their  blind  side  and  challenge  them  pre- 
cisely where  their  interests  and  beliefs  are 
most  deeply  engaged. 

We  instinctively  distrust  the  idea  of  an 
organissed  international  society  because  our 
emotlozud  allegiance  is  still  to  our  own  iso- 
lated, independent,  sovereign  nation.  We 
instinctively  question  the  idea  of  a  special 
effort  or  program  to  speed  the  development 
of  the  emergent  peoples  for  we  inherit  the 
belief  that  "normal"  trade  and  investment 
should  govern  the  relations  between  sover- 
eign states,  developed  or  otherwise.  And  we 
tend  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  sustained  pro- 
gram of  economic  growth — by  whatever  per- 
centage a  year — because  our  instincts  still 
regard  "big  goveriunent"  as  a  menace  and 
private  activity  as  the  really  legitimate  tool 
of  economic  expansion. 

NO    NATION    CAN    BE    ISOLATED 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  communism  rejects 
all  theae  reactions.  What  is  more  serious  is 
that  the  facta  of  our  scientific  age  belie  them 
too.  No  nation  can  be  isolated  in  the  atomic 
age.  Fallout  rains  down  on  the  committed 
and  uncommitted  alike.  The  underdevel- 
oped areas  cannot  speed  up  their  growth 
without  special  long-term  assistance  since 
"normal"  Investment  tends  to  go  to  wealthy 
oountriea,  while  in  "normal"  world  com- 
merce, the  price  of  manufactured  goods 
produced  in  developed  countries  goes  up 
while  the  price  of  raw  materials  prodticed 
In  emergent  territoriea  goes  down.  The  na- 
tional circtilt  is  making  the  rich  richer  while 
the  poor  lag  further  behind. 


PBIVATk  DXMANO  NOT  BNOTTOB 


Above  all,  the  experience  of  the  last  dec- 
ades underlines  the  fact  that  private  de- 
mand alone  does  not  unlock  the  full  range 
of  modem  scientific  production.  It  took  a 
vast  arms  effort  to  jerk  American  industry  to 
double  its  size  after  1940.  It  took  the  Mar- 
shall plan  to  p\ish  Europe  into  the  new 
pattern  of  the  mass  consumpti(»  economy. 
American  food  production,  maintained  by 
Government  aid,  so  far  outstrips  American — 
or  Weetern — demand  that  the  surpluses, 
grown  on  less  and  less  land,  cotild  feed  a 
hungry  world.  And  Eiux>pe'B  farming  now 
promises  to  show  the  same  surge. 

In  short,  the  astonishing  secret  of  the 
modem  scientific  economy  is  that,  after  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  we  can  have 
what,  as  a  community,  we  decide  to  have. 
Imagination  is  not  limited  by  scarce  re- 
soiu-ces.  On  the  contrary,  reaotircea  are 
limited  by  scarce  Imagination.  Yet  it  is 
broadly  true  to  say  that  in  the  West  today 
this  freedom  of  imagination  comes  only 
when — as  with  arms  or  the  apace  race — fear 
is  involved.  Even  education  has  had  to  beg 
for  funds  under  the  guise  of  national  se- 
curity. 

This,  then.  Is  the  agonizing  confrontation 
of  needs  and  policies  in  the  West  today.  It 
is  possible  to  plan  purpoaefully — through 
public  agencies,  through  private  agencies, 
through  the  cooperation  of  both — for  an 
abundant  world.  But  to  many  Western 
minds  planning  is  seen  as  the  abdication  of 
freedom  to  total  government.  This  Is  their 
core  of  orthodoxy.  Here,  as  with  the  Man- 
chus  and  their  ancient  traditions,  they 
would,  sooner  than  compromise,  rather  face 
defeat. 

ABUNDANCE  CAN   BE   OBOANIZZD 

Happily,  however,  the  choice  Is  not  in  fact 
so  stark.  To  opt  for  purposive  policies  aimed 
at  abundance  does  not  Involve  slavery  or 
totalitarianism  or  total  government  control. 
A  profound  inventiveness  has  marked  much 
of  Western  policy  since  IMS  and  on  every 
side,  there  are  now  creative  experiments  to 
show  how  abundance  can  be  organized  in 
freedom. 

The  Common  Market  proves  that  free  na- 
tions can  concert  their  policies  and  achieve 
greater  cooperation.  France's  Monnet  plan 
has  shown  how  sensible  governmental  direc- 
tion can  stimulate  free  enterprise  to  new 
vigor  while  strengthening  the  cotmtry's  social 
capital — ^Britain  is  tentatively  adopting  the 
same  approach.  The  example  of  West  Oer- 
many, Sweden,  and  Holland  has  shown  how 
wise  restraint  by  trade  unions  and  careful 
consultation  between  government,  labor  and 
maiuigement  can  check  potential  Inflation 
and  allow  rapid  growth  to  be  ctxnblned  with 
stable  prices. 

CL06ZB  INTBINATIONAI.  COOPBKATION 

All  these  experiments  point  to  the  way 
the  West  must  go — to  closer  international 
cooperation  in  the  Atlantic  area  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  world  order;  to  Western  support  for 
quicker  economic  growth  In  new  Common 
Markets  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia; 
to  consistent  Western  programs  for  higher, 
steadier  domestic  expansion,  for  bolder  alms 
in  education,  in  culture,  in  better  lu-ban 
living,  and  tot  pro8p>erou8,  free  econ(»nles 
rolling  forward  on  the  two  eaaential  wheels 
of  lively  private  expansion  and  vigorous 
public  investment. 

These  are  not  plpedreams.  They  have 
been  partially  achieved.  What  is  needed  now 
is  that  we  should  generalize  them,  weave 
them  into  an  accepted  grand  strategy,  and 
then  challenge  communism  at  its  most  vul- 
nerable point,  saying  to  the  world:  we  can 
give  yov  coc^>eration.  abundance,  growth, 
more  equal  sharing — and  we  can  give  you 
freedom  too. 
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FREE-WORLD  PROGRESS 
BCr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.- In  a  second 
article  In  the  same  Issue  of  the  General 
Bectxic  Porum,  Mlas  Ward  emphasizes 
the  Influence  o/  the  individual  citizen  in 
ftii  aopecta  of  free-world  progress.  She 
^i«n  dlacnsses,  among  other  things,  a 
point  ixoder  considerable  contioTersy 
here  fcn  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
whether  our  complex  technology,  our 
increased  internationalism,  and  our 
greater  dependence  on  governmental 
action  are  decreasing  existing  freedoms 
of  the  individual.  She  concludes  they 
are  not.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  entitled  "freedom  on  the 
March."  also  be  carried  In  the  Con- 
caxssiOMAL  Rzcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Tkxkoom  ow  thi  Ma«ch 
(Barbara  Ward.  Forum  keynoter,  now  pro- 
vides a  concluding  analysis  on  "Frontiers  of 
Human  Progress."  emphasizing  the  Individ- 
ual citizen's  Influence  In  all  aspects  of  free- 
world  progress.  Example:  "The  computer 
docs  not  wipe  out  t2ie  unit.  It  enables  the 
smaUASt  unit  to  be  registered  and  weighed  ") 
Yst  can  freedom  In  fact  be  preserved  In 
the  scientific  age?  It  has  become  a  common- 
place of  our  times  to  arg\ie  that  modern 
trends — toward  a  nu>re  complex  technologi- 
cal environment,  toward  a  wider  role  for 
government,  towturd  greater  International 
action — all  threaten  to  dwarf  the  ordinary 
citizen  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  puppet  of 
forces  he  neither  understands  nor  controls 
What  are  we  to  say  to  these  fears? 

First  of  all.  we  must  ask  what  kind  of 
freedom  is  in  question.  That  a  farmer  in 
Jefferson's  day  had  more  freedoro  than  a 
city  dweller  is  true  to  that  his  life  was  Jess 
c<xnplex.  lees  hemmed  in  by  oibmt  people, 
more  guided  by  individual  choices.  But  that 
kind  of  freedom  vanlsTied  with  the  coming 
of  Industry  and  the  cities.  The  freedom  we 
have  to  define  Is  freedom  in  the  modern 
Increasingly  urban  world — above  all.  freedom 
to  participate  In  the  social  proocae.  and  free- 
«lom  to  Infinence  political  decisions  In  an 
affective  way.  And  it  Is  by  no  means  clear 
ttiat  these  freedoms  are  less  than  they  were — 
or.  rather,  it  Is  not  clear  that  changes  In  our 
new  sdentlAc  and  technological  environment 
ars  aupprssalng  freedoms  we  would  other - 
wUe  enX>7- 

iHKXs  KLSMxirrs  or  risk 
Let  us  Uke  the  three  elements  of  risk  -our 
more  complex  technological  background,  the 
Increased  activity  of  government,  the  greater 
range  of  International  action.  Do  they  nec- 
essarUy  decrease  existing  freedoms?  A  good 
caae  can.  on  the  contrary,  be  o^ade  for  the 
argument  that  the  average  nmn  has  rather 
more  elbow-room  today.  When  the  modern 
Industrial  and  technological  frame  of  our 
society  was  built  In  the  19th  century,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  dttiens  had  no 
s«y  in  It  at  all  Tbe  vast  social  Influence 
exercised  by  business  decisions  flowed  from 
autocratic  rule  with  virtually  no  public  par- 
ticipation. 

Today,  all  is  changed.  Big  decisions— for 
Instance,  to  shift  a  whole  Industry  out  of  a 
city — are  usually  taken  In  cloee  cooperation 
with  local  authorities.  There  Is  InAmtcly 
more  consultation  within  the  plant.  The 
majority  thus  have  more  Influence  over  their 
Immediate  environment.  In  fact.  In  one 
of  the  West's  moat  successful  postwar  In- 
dustrial experiments — West  Germany's  re- 
covery—the right  of  the  majority  to  be 
consulted  la  sustained  by  law  tn  the  Mlt- 
bestlmmungrecht  by  which.  In  large  com- 
panies, workers  sit  with  managers  to 
determine    major    policy.      Under     Frances 


Monnet  plan,  at  least  22.  different  dlvUlans 
of  Industry  representing  max^agers  and 
unlona  meet  with  government  ollclals  to 
chart  the  course  of  further  economic  expan- 
gion.  Thus  Increasing  Industrial  sophistica- 
tion in  the  West  has  led  to  more  Industrial 
democracy,  not  less. 

COVXaNMXNTAI.     mTXaVEWTlOI* 

Does  the  Increasing  role  of  gryvernment  re- 
duce the  cltlaens  freedom?  It  depends  In 
part  on  the  kind  of  governmental  Interven- 
tion. To  give  the  most  obvious  Instance,  a 
ban  on  child  labor  reduces  the  freedom  of 
s  few  Industrialists,  while  Increasing  the 
freedom  of  a  lot  of  children  But  the  de- 
cisive Issue  Is  whether  government  today  Is 
more  responsive  to  public  opinion,  more  open 
to  Interver.Uon  by  individual  citizens,  more 
aware  of  shifts  and  changes  In  public  nwxxl. 
And  It  can  be  argued  that  it  Is  all  these 
things 

One  Important  reason  for  the  change  is 
undoubtedly  the  very  great  Increase  in  ef- 
fective communication  Tix>  often  this  fact 
is  seen  as  a  potential  danger  -that  of  gov- 
ernment propaganda  mAnlpulallng  a  be- 
mused clUzenry  But  It  also  works  the  oUicr 
way.  The  web  of  mass  media  which  makes 
the  Western  world  one  vast  sounding  b<>ard 
allows  the  citizen  to  speak  up  In  a  t<itaUy 
uew  fashion.  There  are  few  forgotten  village 
Uampdens  or  mute.  Inglorious  Mlltoris  these 
days  Anyone  who  has  anything  worth  say- 
Uig.  any  group  that  h.is  anything  worth  d  >- 
Ing!  CAii  be  fairly  sure  of  reaching  the  ma-ss 
circulation  media  aj^d  of  having  the  experi- 
ment discussed  fri..m  end  to  end  of  the  c.un- 
try.  And  it  then  becomes  a  factor  li-.fluenc- 
Uig  government  vU  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion. 

This  has  beeu  a  decade  In  which  single 
Individuals  have  sparked  great  changes 
M.  Jean  Monnet  and  his  small  dedicated 
group  of  followers  have  remade  a  cintlnent 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Is  reshaping  the 
social  mores  cf  millions  Both  men  have 
had  behind  them  the  full  publicity  of  mod- 
ern mass  communication.  The  pressure  they 
could  exercise  haa  been  tn  direct  proportion 
to  the  widespread  Interest  and  discussion 
they   could    arouse 

OOVCaMMKN-rS     MAY      LI.STS1N     TOO     MUCH 

An<rther  aspect  of  Increased  communica- 
tion Is  the  eas^  with  which  goverrunent  can 
be  made  to  feel  the  changes  of  mood  and 
outlook  amonj,'  maJortUes  and  minorities 
This  has  Its  dangers.  Governments  may 
listen  too  much  and  lead  too  little  The 
fanaucal  lobby  may  exercise  pressure  beyond 
Its  proper  weight  But  these  risks  are  not 
tne  risks  of  tot»l  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  Ulu.'trate  the  sensiUvenees  with 
which  the  vlewi  of  the  clitaen  are  checked 
and  courted.  The  computer  does  not  wipe 
out  the  unit.  It  enables  the  smallest  unit 
to  be  registered   and   weighed. 

Even  the  growing  importance  of  intema- 
tlonai  decisions  does  not  ne<^ssarily  deprive 
the  ordliuuy  citizen  of  controls  and  safe- 
guards he  once  enjoyed.  Thanks  to  tele- 
vision and  the  press,  he  can  now -if  he 
,^•111 — be  better  informed  about  the  wnrld 
scene  than  he  was,  40  years  ago.  about  his 
own  country  His  views,  whether  they  be 
mature  or  Irresponsible,  are  constantly 
sought  by  eager  pollsters  and  become  one  of 
the  factors  which  Influences  statesmen  In 
their  decisions — an  attention  vet7  largely 
lacking  In  earlier  days  of  professional 
diplomacy 

And  since  the  facts  uj)on  which  tn  base 
decisions  are  so  much  more  accessible  than 
ever  l)«fore.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  And  that 
even  over  the  pravest  International  Issues. 
tlie  infhience  of  citizens  outside  g<3vernment 
has  Its  effect.  The  case  of  M.  Jean  M'Xinet 
has  been  dted.  AnoCber  can  be  found  m 
the  pi  iMSiii  II  exercised  by  Lord  Oladwyn  and 
his  nonpartisan  committee  on  the  British 
Government  to  encourage  Its  bid  for  Britain's 


aulmlsalon  to  the  Common  Market.  The 
picture  of  a  vast,  passive,  mass  electorate 
manipulated  by  government  Is  a  caricature 
of  the  West  today.  Citizen  opinion  has 
probably  never  been  livelier  or  mors  listened 
to.  Alert.  weU-lnformed  groups  these  days 
have  a  wholly  new  leverage  upon  public 
opinion  and  hence  upon  public  affairs. 

votci  or  THt  cmzrw 

That  the  quality  and  responsibility  of  the 
citizens  themselves  determine  the  role  they 
can  play  can  be  Illustrated  from  the  other 
end  of  the  political  spectrum — decisionmak- 
ing In  units  of  goverrunent  so  small  that  no 
threat  of  hugeness  or  distance  or  strangeness 
Inhibits  the  ordinary  voter.  Where  In  West- 
ern politics  today  do  elections  most  often 
tend  to  produce  unrepkresentatlve  and  un- 
fortunate result**?  The  answer  is  not  In 
doubt.  Municipal  politics  tend  to  be  more 
open  to  corruption,  trade  union  elections 
tend  to  be  most  rigged.  There  Is  no  excuse 
here  that  Issues  are  remote  or  candidates 
unknown.     The  point  Is  simply  apathy. 

Again  and  again — In  Britain,  in  AusUalla. 
In  America— -extremUts  or  dishonest  leaders 
have  been  able  to  manipulate  a  trade  union 
elecUon  t>ecause  they  did  not  go  home  to 
look  at  television  and  the  majority  of  their 
fellow  workers  did.  And  how  many  cities 
tolerate  graft-ridden,  boss-ridden  govern- 
ment because  citizens  are  too  Indifferent  to 
organize  and  vote  the  grafters  out  of  power? 

PTCTUSK    or   THX    HATIOM 

No,  the  citizen  of  today  Is  not  the  volcc- 
lees,  fucelejs  man  of  the  modem  antl-utoplas 
He  can  Influence  government  at  every  level  — 
directly  by  participation  In  honest  local  poli- 
tics and  by  choosing  men  of  Integrity  to 
reprejjent  him  at  higher  levels,  Indirectly  by 
the  vlevrs  he  holds,  the  courage  with  which 
he  holds  them,  the  letters  he  writes  to  his 
elected  representatives,  the  lobbies— Inter- 
ested rn  disinterested — he  supports,  even  the 
replies  he  makes  to  pollsters.  From  the  sum 
of  his  activities  and  thoee  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens emerges  the  picture  of  the  Nstlon — In- 
formed or  Ignorant,  reactionary  or  bold, 
mean  or  generous,  scared  or  unafraid  And 
Bt  no  time  in  history  has  so  much  depended 
Tjpon  the  quality  of  his  response. 

We  know  what  Is  profoundly  at  stake  In 
this  epoch  of  total  srlentlQc  uphesval— and 
if  communisms  efforU  to  exploit  the  up- 
heaval for  lU  own  advantage.  It  Is  quite 
himply  the  freedom  of  man.  But  It  Is  not 
enough  to  sUte  the  truism.  Freedom  can 
lucaii  so  many  th  1  ugs  freedom  not  to  worry, 
freedom  to  enjoy  myself  In  my  own  way, 
freedom  to  abstain  from  politics,  freedom 
from  foreign  enU\n^ements.  freedom  to  do 
which  I  Uke  with  my  own.  No  doubt  these 
liberties  are  Included  within  the  dednlUon 
of  a  free  society  But  It  Is  clear  that  U«y 
are  not  the  sum  uf  freedom  as  It  has  been 
streiiuouily  lived  lu  the  Western  World.  Nor 
do  they  make  up  a  picture  of  freedom  that 
c:\i\  survive  the  even  more  strenuous  chal- 
lenge -)t  the  present  age. 

raxmoM    to   cskatb 

The  freedom  we  defend  Is  a  freedom  that 
has  flowered  In  the  West  as  the  crown  of  a 
complex  triulltlon  One  element  in  It  Is  a 
liberating  sense  of  creatlveness.  From  our 
Jewish  herlt«ge  we  learned  to  see  history  not 
as  an  Iron  destiny  but  as  an  unfolding 
drama  In  which  mar»-  unimaginably — oould 
engage  in  a  creative  dialog  with  the  living 
<t  Kl  As  a  rejiolt.  the  West  never  succimnbed 
U)  the  pesatmlsuc  vision  of  history  as  an 
eternal  recurrence,  a  melancholy  wheel.  All 
things  could  be  made  new.  Progress  was 
written  into  the  evolutionary  basis  of  cre- 
ation. Fur  all  his  sins  and  betrayals,  nxan 
could  cooperate  In  the  building  of  a  better 
world  To  lose  that  sense  of  creaUve  pur- 
pose, to  believe  thai  our  present  stage  - 
even  with  shining  suburbs  »nd  the  barbecue 
pit     Is    man's    l.i.st.    best    end,    would    be    to 
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destroy  tha  fnwianwmtal  erestlveoess  at 
Western  fiwsrtrsii  It  ImmIs  us  forward,  not 
back. 

THB    AMBUCAN 


Our  tradition  has  had.  too.  its  roots  tn  a 
universal  aspiration.  The  Ood  of  the  /ews 
was  not  a  tribal  god  but  the  Ckxl  of  all 
nuinklnd;  in  Christianity  the  ideal  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  kncrw  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free.  And  at  every 
great  turning  point  In  Western  thought,  men 
have  felt  that  the  discoveries  they  made  or 
the  Institutions  they  devised  were  tbe  patri- 
mony of  the  whole  hiunan  family.  The 
American  experiment  Itself  was.  for  Its  great- 
est leaders,  a  portent  for  humanity — man's 
last,  best  hope,  the  promise  that  tha  burdens 
would  one  day  be  lifted  from  all  mankind. 
Today,  when  world  society  Is  an  Inescapable 
need,  it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  our  deepest 
drives  to  deny  that  It  can  be  organized  In 
freedom. 

Abovs  all,  alone  In  human  history,  our 
tradition  of  freecVom  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  all  men  must  share  Its  benefits  and  that 
the  foundation  of  true  freedom  can  be  found 
only  in  Justice.  The  rights  and  woes  of  the 
disinherited  have  thundered  out  in  our 
society  from  the  days  of  the  first  Jewish 
prophet  down  to  the  Isst  of  them — who  was 
Karl  Marx.  That  salvation  for  the  rich  de- 
pends upon  compassion  for  the  poor  has  been 
the  Inescapable  lesson  of  the  Gospels 
through  two  mlllenla. 

raxxDoic  to  mo  povextt 

Today,  tor  the  first  time  In  human  history. 
our  Christian  duty — to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
clothe  the  naked — can  be  phyaleally  and  ac- 
tually fulfilled.  Modern  selcDoe  provides 
the  material  resourceH  to  do  precisely  this. 
Therefore,  to  leave  disease,  starvation,  and 
misery  tintended  Is  no*)V,  for  the  rich  nations, 
a  matter  of  choice.  They  have  a  new  free- 
dom added  to  the  dlmenskms  of  their  lib- 
erty— they  can  choose  or  not  to  end  the 
servile  poverty  of  their  f^ov  men. 

It  is  no  colnclderice  that  communism 
claims  each  of  these  Western  traditions  for 
its  own.  It  claims  to  remake  heaven  and 
earth.  It  claims  a  unieersal  brotherhood,  it 
claims  to  offer  abundance  and  equality  to  all 
the  chUdren  of  men.  We  may  know  how 
much  Is  spscioTU  and  corrupted  In  Its  claims. 
But  what  win  our  clabn  to  freedom  look  like 
if  the  world  sees  It  to  be  uncreative.  Isola- 
tionist, and  locked  up  In  Its  own  selfish 
wealth? 

The  Western  citizsen  of  today — If  he  Is  to 
face  the  world's  crisLi  of  freedom — cannot 
Ignore  the  deepest  Ideals  of  his  own  free 
tradition.  He  must  wish  to  recreate  the  face 
of  the  earth.  He  must  see  the  human  race 
as  one  brotherhood.  Me  must  set  his  abun- 
dance to  work  to  end  other  people's  misery 
and  want.  In  this  spirit,  freedom  will  con- 
quer. Without  It.  freedom  hardly  deserves 
the  name. 


FEDERAL  JUDGE  FOR  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  22  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
appeared  an  editorial  entitled  "How 
Long  Must  Iowa  Walt?"  which  points 
out  that  it  has  been  almost  a  year  since 
the  President  signed  the  bill  authorizing 
additional  Federal  Judgeships,  including 
one  additional  for  Iowa;  also,  that  in 
the  meantime  one  of  Iowa's  two  other 
Federal  judges  retired,  leaving  the  Iowa 
Federal  bench  more  short  handed  than 
ever.  To  date,  neither  of  these  two  va- 
cancies has  been  filled  by  the  President. 

Accordingly,  I  have  written  to  the 
President,  pointing  out  the  serious  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  Iowa  as  a  result 
of  the  long  delay  in  filling  these  vacan- 
cies.   I  have  also  called  the  President's 


attention  to  the  problem  of  preserving 
a  reasonable  balance  between  the  two 
major  poUtlcal  parties  in  the  matter  of 
Judicial  appointments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  my  letter  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

How  Long  Must  Iowa  Wait? 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  facing  an 
annlTersary.  It  was  May  19.  1961,  when 
President  Kennedy  approved  the  bill  passed 
by  Ooogreas  to  create  additional  Federal 
Judgeships,  Including  one  for  lows. 

President  Kennedy  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  two  Houses, 
urging  the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  had 
quoted  evidence  showing  very  clearly  that 
the  administration  of  Justice  In  the  Federal 
court  system  is  undtily  delayed. 

lowm  was  one  of  the  States  in  which  the 
need  for  an  additional  Judge  had  been 
stressed  by  court  oWrials  and  lawyers  for 
many  years.  The  action  of  Congress  and  the 
President  to  give  Iowa  another  Judge  to 
help  the  two  alttlng  district  Judges  seemed 
to  answer  Iowa's  plea. 

Oongress  created  the  Iowa  Judgeship  but 
It  hasn't  been  filled.  The  reason  is  politics. 
Democratic  wars  were  fought  over  whether 
the  appointment  ahould  go  to  a  Democrat 
and  which  Democrat.  Meanwhile,  one  of 
Iowa's  two  sitting  Judges  retired,  leaving  the 
Federal  bench  in  Iowa  more  short  handed 
than  ever. 

There  were  reports  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
two  names  to  fill  the  vacancies  had  been 
submitted  to  the  White  House  by  the  Justice 
Department.  Unfortunately  reports  are  not 
official  action,  which  Etill  seems  lacking. 

Iowa  Is  not  the  only  State  having  this  kind 
of  trouble.  An  editorial  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  complains  about  the  delay  in  ap- 
pointment of  three  Federal  Judges  there  and 
cites  an  Intraparty  squabble  as  the  cause. 

"Prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  measure  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  country," 
President  Kennedy  wrote  a  year  ago  in  urg- 
ing passage  of  the  additional  Judges  bill. 
Appointment  of  Judges  here  within  a  year 
of  the  tlmte  the  bill  pas£ed  would  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  a  lot  of  lowans. 

U.S.  Senati, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  May  2, 1962. 
The  PazansNT, 
Th€  WhiU  House, 
Waahtngttm,  D.C. 

DxAS  Mb.  PKEsmKNT:  On  February  B,  1961, 
yon  advised  the  Speaker  of  the  House  that 
you  had  requested  the  Attorney  General  to 
sutuntt  legislation  to  create  59  additional 
Federal  Judgeships  "to  relieve  serious  con- 
gestion and  delays  In  many  Federal  courts" — 
60  to  IM  Federal  district  court  judges.  Tou 
referred  to  information  from  the  American 
Bar  Aseociatlan  and  other  interested  groups 
"showing  very  clearly  that  the  administra- 
tion at  Justice  In  the  Federal  court  system 
is  unduly  delayed." 

On  February  10.  1061,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral referred  to  the  Vice  President  a  bill  to 
exeats  the  additional  judgeships,  pointing 
out:  "The  proper  functioning  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  is  necessary  to  protect  the  basic 
rights  of  otir  people.  Thoee  rights  are  se- 
riously Jeopardized  by  the  present  lack  of 
judicial  manpower."  He  ui^ed  enactment 
of  "this  much  needed  legislation." 

Almost  a  year  ago,  on  May  19,  1961,  you 
approved  a  bill  which  had  been  enacted  by 
Congress  pmsuant  to  these  requests.  Mean- 
while, due  to  death  and  retirement,  vacan- 
cies had  arisen  In  existing  Federal  judge- 
ships. Z  am  advised  that  to  date,  yon  have 
appointed  99  Federal  Judgeships,  of  whlc^ 
only  5  have  been  Republicans. 


One  new  Federal  distrtet  Judgeship  for 
Iowa  was  authorised  by  the  bUI  signed  last 
May  19.  Additionally,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Honorable  Henry  Graven, 
Federal  Judge  for  the  Borthem  dtstrtct  of 
Iowa,  last  August  SI,  anottiar  vacancy  on 
the  Federal  bench  In  Iowa  arose.  To  date, 
you  have  not  filled  either  of  thssr  vacancies. 

NumoxMis  articles  have  aiqiearcd  in  the 
Iowa  press  relating  to  possible  candidates 
being  considered  for  these  appointments. 
The  Iowa  state  Bar  Association  has  Investi- 
gated many  of  these  possible  candidates  and 
nutde  its  recommendations  regarding  their 
fitness.  Delay  has  proved  embarrassing  to 
some  of  these  candidates,  whose  fine  reputa- 
tion is  being  jeopardized  by  misplaced  in- 
ferences  arising  from  this  delay. 

The  situation  has  become  further  degraded 
by  widespread  reports  that  the  delay  has  re- 
sulted from  differences  among  organization 
and  public  office  holders  of  your  party. 

I  am  advised  that  as  of  March  31,  there 
were  162  ctvll  cases  pending  In  the  northern 
district  of  Iowa — the  highest  backlog  In  4 
years,  and  it  Is  only  by  the  temporary  assign- 
ment of  Judges  from  other  districts  that  the 
backlog  has  not  become  worse. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  make  the  appointments  to 
the  two  vacancies  In  Iowa  judgeships  with- 
out any  further  delay. 

I  have  always  believed  very  strongly  that 
otir  Federal  judiciary  should  be  as  much  re- 
moved from  the  arena  of  partisan  politics 
as  possible.  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
the  ratio  of  Democratic  Judges  to  Republican 
judges  became  greatly  disproportionate  prior 
to  the  Elaenhovrar  administration.  In  order 
to  bring  the  proportion  more  nearly  in  bal- 
ance. President  Elsenhower  made  a  majority 
of  his  appointments  from  Republicans.  Still, 
the  ratio  today  among  the  409  Federal  judges 
is  60  percent  Democratic  and  40  percent  Re- 
publican. May  I  express  the  hope  that  you 
will  make  every  effort  to  preserve  a  reason- 
able balance  In  our  judiciary  to  the  end  that 
the  confidence  of  the  people  therein  win  not 
be  diminished? 

With  sincere  good  wishes,  I  remain, 
Faithfully  yours. 

Jack  Mn.T.nt. 


GUIDELINES  ON  REAPPORTION- 
MENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Guidelines  on  Reappor- 
tionment" appearing  in  the  April  22 
issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  points 
out  that  some  indication  has  recently 
been  given  by  the  P>ederal  courts  to  how 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Tennessee  reapportloimient  case  will  be 
implemented.  In  a  tentative  personal 
opinion  by  n.S.  Circuit  Judge  Elbert 
Tuttle.  the  judge  stated  a  policy  that  in 
one  House  or  the  other  it  must  be  numer- 
ically possible  for  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  to  control  a  majority  of 
votes  in  that  House. 

In  a  farther  editorial  in  the  April  25 
issue  of  the  Register,  the  potential  appli- 
cation of  this  policy  and  the  impact  of 
the  recent  SuiH'eme  Court's  decision  in 
the  Michigan  reapportionment  case  to 
the  State  of  Iowa  is  also  discussed.  Also, 
in  the  same  issue  there  appears  an  article 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  discussing  the  re- 
aiHMrtionment  decisions.  Mr.  Krock 
apparently  holds  to  the  view  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  amending  the 
Constitution  by  its  two  recent  decisions. 
Although  I  have  a  hieb  regard  for  Mr. 
Krodc's  great  ability  as  a  political  writer, 
I  regret  that  I  must  disagree  with  him 
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on  this  Tiew.  To  me.  aa  I  said  the  other 
day  when  the  decision  In  the  Tennessee 
caM  was  handed  down,  the  Court  has 
only  dven  life  to  an  unwritten  law— un- 
wtittan  tbouch  Implicit  in  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  ot  the  Constitution. 

I  r^^  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  and  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RBCoao,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Dm  Moines  RegUter.  Apr  23.  1962 1 

OUIDKUNKS    ON    R«AFFO«TIONMENT 

Sign*  of  what  Federal  court*  may  be 
prepared  to  do  about  reappointment  of  State 
lefiUlaturee  now  are  appearing  In  the  wake 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declalon  In  the 
Tcnneaaee  caae.  One  sign  la  the  warning  of 
a  three-Judge  Federal  court  In  Alabama  that 
If  the  legUlature  doesn't  do  something  abuut 
reapportionment  the  court  will  Alabama 
haa  Ignored  Ita  State  constitutional  require- 
ment for  fears. 

Another  Interesting  sign  Is  contained  in 
the  tentative  personal  opinion  expressed  by 
US,  Circuit  Judge  Bbert  P  Tuttle  for  the 
guidance  of  Georgia  legislators  meeting  In 
special  session  Georgia  Is  struggling  to  re- 
vti<e  lu  legislative  reapportionment  and  Its 
county  unit  election  system,  two  methods  of 
denying  the  cities  fair  representation  The 
validity  of  the  unit  system  has  been  attacked 
In  court. 

Judge  Tuttle  said  that  an  acceptable  sys- 
tem of  apportionment  of  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly  would  require  that  "In  one  hiiuise 
or  the  other  It  would  be  numerically  possible 
for  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state" 
to  control  a  majority  of  the  votes 

In  these  two  instances.  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  Federal  Judges  seem  to  have  laid 
down  what  they  think  are  to  be  guidelines 
for  conformance  with  the  US  Supreme  Court 
decision.  One  Is  that  at  lettst  one  house  of 
the  legislature  should  give  rejjresentatlon 
on  a  basis  of  population.  The  other  is  that 
the  Legislature  must  carry  out  any  require- 
ments of  its  State  conslltutl  in  to  renp- 
portion  at  regular  intervals 
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From  Iowa's  standpoint  the  moat  im- 
portant case  on  legislative  apportionment 
which  has  arisen  under  the  new  US  Su- 
preme Court  decision   is  the  Michigan  case. 

The  Court  by  a  7  to  1  vote  this  week  told 
the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  to  decide 
whether  the  State's  34  geographic  senatorial 
districts  affirmed  by  popular  vote  in  1952  are 
valid. 

The  challenge  to  the  Michigan  legislative 
system  and  the  court's  acceptance  of  the 
challenge  raises  two  vital  questions  They 
are: 

If  a  legislature  has  one  house  based  on 
population,  does  the  representation  In  the 
ot^er  house  have  to  be  based  on  population 
alHO?  Michigan's  senate  is  based  on  ge<.)- 
gnphlc  districts.  Its  house  on  population. 

If  the  people  of  a  State  vote  to  put  one  of 
the  houses  on  a  basis  of  geographic  repre- 
sentation, win  the  courts  insist,  that  this  plan 
Is  Invalid  in  spite  of  the  public  acceptance'' 
Tlie  Michigan  voters  accepted  the  geographic 
senatorial  districts  in  1952, 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  when  it 
comes,  could  alTect  the  plan  of  legislative 
representation  Iowa  has  and  the  one  which 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute,  the  Shaff 
pl.in.     Take  the  present  Iowa  system: 

It  provides  for  a  house  of  108  members. 
1  for  each  county,  except  the  9  largest 
which  are  entitled  to  2  each  It  provides 
for  a  senate  of  50.  elected  from  population 
districts,  except  that  no  single  county  can 


have  more  than  I  senator  In  effect  this 
means  that  there  ire  0«  geographic  units  in 
the  house  and  at  least  4  geographic  units 
(blg-clty  counties  now  clearly  entitled  to 
more  than  1  sena'.or  by  population  count) 
In  the  senate  If  geography  is  the  wrong 
basis  in  Michigan.  It  might  als<j  be  held  to 
be  In  Iowa 

Now.  take  the  .Shiiff  plan,  the  proposed 
constitutional  amtndment  approved  by  the 
1961  legislature,  sibject  to  fiu-lher  legisla- 
tive approval  In  n>63  and  a  popular  vote  In 
1964 

The  Shaff  plan  would  create  a  senate  of  58 
members  ch»>sen  from  popiilatlon  districts, 
a  basis  which  presumably  Is  not  question- 
able in  the  courU  But  It  would  create  a 
house  of  99  memb«TS    1  f   r  each  c-iunty 

This  Is  the  same  situation  which  exists  In 
Michigan,  except  that  It  Is  reversed  Under 
the  Shaff  propositi  lowa  would  have  one 
house  on  population,  subject  to  periodic  ad- 
justments, and  one  house  on  geography,  fixed 
areas  not  affected  by  adjustments  for  p<jpu- 
latlon  Therefore  the  decision  for  Michi- 
gan, when  It  come*,  could  be  vital  for  Iowa 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  decision 
for  Michigan  Is  not  In  yet  Tlie  U  H  Supreme 
Court  has  only  do:ie  what  It  did  In  the  ca»e 
of  Tennessee  iind  tome  other  Stales — told  a 
lower  court  to  hear  the  case 

But  the  parallels  between  the  legislative 
systems  in  Mlchlgtn  and  Iowa  are  so  close 
that  lowans  will  feel  as  though  their  future 
plaii.s    are   fin    trial    in   their  sister   Slate 

(From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Apr    15.  1962) 

C<.>'RT  Vij  w  I.-;  A-voTiira  St.^tk  Cauk 

I  By  Arthur  Knx-k  i 

W\.sniNi;T'iN  DC  The  Supreme  Court's 
order  m  the  Mich  *?an  lei<ls:ative  apportion- 
ment issue  preser.PS  fir  eventual  review  a 
i-a.se  on  which  the  Court  could  broaden  the 
assumption  it  mtde  on  March  26  iln  the 
Tenr.f-f.see  case  i  ol  Jurisdiction  jvfr  Internal 
}X)litical  processes  in  the  State  TT>ls  Inter- 
pretation. In  etTe.-'  amended  the  Federal 
Cf>nstitutlon 

And  thoU',?h  tliat  d  cument  cannot  be 
textually  nmende<l  save  by  a  pro(K>sal  sub- 
mitted by  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of 
Compress  and  app-oved  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  the  Court  several  times  In  his- 
tory twice  since  1953-  haa  substituted  for 
this  procedure  a  r  Uing  with  the  force  of  an 
amendment 

REAS(^>  >(.<BI  E     EUtlTY 

In  this  order  a  Court  majority  directed  the 
high  trlbvinal  of  Michigan  to  take  another 
look  at  Its  validation  of  an  apportionment 
of  State  senatorla;  districts  drawn  on  geo- 
graphical lines 

As  a  caveat.  Justices  Clark  and  Stewart 
warned  that  Mor  day's  order  "reflects  no 
view  on  the  merits"  of  the  claim  In  the  Mich- 
igan appeal  that  the  State  senate  appor- 
tlcmment  there  alfo  violates  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
US    Constitution 

The  order,  they  said,  "simply  reflects  our 
belief  that  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court' 
should  weigh  the  claim  "free  frcjm  any 
doubts  of  Its  Justiciability  " 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Courts  actu>n 
broadens  the  Tennessee  decl.slon  to  make 
room  for  an  ultlmiite  holding  that  any  allo- 
cation of  seats  in  either  branch  of  a  State 
legislature  is  inval:d  that  is  not  based  on  a 
reasonable  ratio  ol  equality  of  the  popula- 
tion In  the  districts 
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A.ND    IGNORED 
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stitutional amendment  to  change  the  entire 
mechanism  for  reapportionment,  or  any 
change  short  of  that.  Is  dlfBcult  or  Impos- 
sible •• 

On  tliese  considerations  of  fact  the  Su- 
preme Court,  reversing  a  long  line  of 
decisions  that  the  Constitution  gave  the 
Federal  Judiciary  no  Jurisdiction  over  State 
legislative  apporti(jr.ment.  in  effect  amended 
ihe  ConsUtution  by  ruling  for  the  flrst  time 
that  It  has  this  authority 

Harlan's  dissent 

But  In  Michigan  the  situation  is  not  the 
same  as  In  Tennessee  And  in  Michigan  the 
division  of  State  senate  seats  on  the  geo- 
graphical line  of  counties  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  and  approved  by  a  large 
majority 

In  his  dissent  to  the  Court's  new  order 
Justice  Harlan  sharply  noted  these  funda- 
mental differences  with  the  Tennessee  situ- 
ation to  argvie  that  "nothing  decided  or 
said  '  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  March  26 
"casts  any  light,  much  less  controls,  the  only 
Issue"  disposed  of  by  the  high  tribunal  In 
Michigan 

This,  he  said  was  solely  that  neither  the 
14th  amendment  nor  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision prohibits  a  State  from  establishing 
senatori.il  districts  on  a  geographic  pattern 
by  which  a  rural-urban  voting  inequality 
may  t)e  created 

EQl"IV(X'AL    POSTURE 

Wluref  ire,  he  contended,  the  appeal  from 
the  Michigan  court  either  should  be  dis- 
missed for  want  of  a  substantial  Federal 
question,  or  probable  Jurisdiction  should  be 
noted,  and  the  issue  now  argued  and  decided 
one  way  or  another 

Hence  said  Harlan,  the  majority  had  been 
le8,s  than  forthright  with  the  court  below 
and  left  the  matter  •  •  •  in  an  equivocal 
posture  But  the  Supreme  Court  evidently 
wanted  to  enlarge  the  new  Jurisdiction  over 
State  legislative  apportionment  It  discovered 
In   the  Constitution  March   26. 


JAMES    M     NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST   FOR    VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR  1361 »  for  the  relief  of 
James  M   Norman. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday  I  quoted  at  some  length 
the  arguments  made  by  other  Members 
of  this  body  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Federal  Government  to  out- 
law literacy  tests  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional and  flies  into  the  face  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  17th 
amendment  of  the't?onstitution. 

I  resume  where  I  left  off  last  Tuesday. 
Fir.st  I  wi.sh  to  quote  from  the  two  sec- 
tion.s 

Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
IS  as  follows; 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  t>e  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
Electors  In  each  Stale  shall  have  the  Quali- 
fications requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Mr  President,  that  very  clearly  places 
the  burden  upon  the  States  to  determine 
what  the  qualifications  of  electors  shall 
be 

Sub.srquent  to  that  there  was  the  15th 
amendment,  upon  which  those  who  try 
to  use  what  I  deem  to  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional method  of  changing  the  law 
rely.      That  amendment  provides: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
u>  vole  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  SUte  on  account 
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of    race,    color,    or    prervlotM    contfltloB    of 
servitude. 

The  Ciongi'— i  ahall  have  power  to  enforce 
ihls  article  by  appropriatu  legislation. 

Mr.  PTealdent,  it  is  worth  pointlnc  out 
that  when  the  ISth  amendment  was 
adopted,  a  great  ntmiber  of  State  legia- 
latures  which  ratified  the  amendment 
represented  States  wtJch  had  intelli- 
gence tests  as  a  part  of  their  qualifica- 
tions for  Tottng,  and  the  Court  has  hekl. 
as  I  have  previously  Indicated  in  my  ear- 
lier speech,  that  the  tent  of  literacy  ap- 
plies imlfonnly  and  hha  nothing  to  do 
with  race,  color,  or  creed.  It  is  clear 
that  a  person  should  be  and  can  well  be 
required  to  be  literate  in  order  to  exer- 
cise the  right  ot  the  fnuichlse;  and  the 
courts  have  so  held. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  States  stiould  pass  upon. 
the  17th  amendment,  (iroriding  for  the 
direct  election  of  Senators,  provides  in 
the  second  sentence: 

The  electors  In  each  Btate  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electara  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

There  we  have  the  same  provision  as  Is 
in  the  Constitution.  It  Is  stated  and  af- 
firmed twice. 

The  principal  qualifications  for  voting 
that  varied  among  the  States  were  the 
property  requirements,  poll  taxes,  and 
measures  of  that  sort,  with  respect  to 
which  even  the  present  administration 
has  agreed  the  approach  should  be  by 
the  constitutional  metl^iod  rather  than 
by  the  method  of  a  direct  statute. 

The  17th  amendment  reaffirmed  the 
provision  in  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
The  fact  that  the  17th  amendment  was 
adopted  after  the  15th  amendment  clear- 
ly contemplates  that  this  type  of  qualifi- 
cation, which  has  existed  historically 
since  the  beginning  of  this  Union,  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  method  for  dis- 
franchising, and  never  regarded  as  a 
method  for  disfranchising  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  Inasmuch  as  that 
was  not  the  case,  and  was  never  Intended 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  clear  that  the  15Ui 
amendment  in  no  respect  authorizes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  simjple 
statute  to  deny  to  States  the  right  to 
have  a  reasonable  literacy  test.  That  is 
the  question  we  have  been  debating. 

When  such  a  test  is  uniformly  applied, 
it  is  clearly  in  pursuance  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  it  in  no 
wise  violates  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  first  comment  by  the  Supreme 
Court  directly  on  the  question  of  literacy 
tests  was  in  the  case  of  Guinn  v.  United 
States.  238  U.S.  347.  decided  ih  1950. 

Beyond  doubt  the  acaeitdment  does  not 
taice  away  from  the  BtaU  governmenta  in 
a  general  sense  the  power  over  suffrage  which 
has  belonged  to  those  governments  from  the 
beginning  and  without  the  possession  of 
which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon  which 
the  division  of  State  and  NaUonal  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution  and  the  organ- 
isaUon  of  t>oth  governmeDta  rest  would  be 
without  support  and  both  the  authority  of 
the  Nation  and  the  SUte  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  Tn  fact,  the  very  command  of  the 
amendment  rvcognlzee  the  po— eeelon  at  the 
general  power  by  the  SUte,  ■Inoe  the  amentf- 


mant  sedn  to  regulate  Ita  exercise  as  to 
tlM  particular  aubjeet  with  which  it  deaU. 

It  la  trut  alao  that  the  ameBdment  does 
not  Chang*,  modlly,  or  di^prlve  the  State*  of 
their  full  power  aa  to  suffrage  except.  <tf 
course,  as  to  the  subject  with  which  the 
amendment  deals  and  to  the  extent  that 
obedience  to  its  command  is  necessary.  Thus, 
the  authority  over  suffrage  which  the  Btate 
posseusM  and  the  limitation  which  the 
amendment  tmposes  are  coordinate  and  one 
may  not  destroy  the  other  without  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  both. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  tlms  need  be  spent  on  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone,  since  as  we  have  seen  Its  establish- 
ment was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a 
lawful  power  vested  in  It  not  subject  to  our 
supervision. 

This  language  of  the  Guinn  case,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  confirmed  in  the  Lassiter 
case  3  years  later. 

A  cogent  exposition  of  the  power  of 
Congress — as  distinguished  from  the 
powers  of  the  States — imder  the  15th 
amendment,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of 
the  States  imder  article  I,  section  2.  is 
found  in  the  lower  court  case  of  United 
States  v.  Miner.  107  Fed.  913.  The  court 
there  stated: 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, it  was  within  the  power  of  the  State 
to  exclude  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
voting  on  account  of  race,  age,  property, 
education,  or  on  any  other  ground  however 
arbitrary  or  whimsical.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  t>efore  the  adoption  ot  the 
16th  amendment.  In  no  wise  Interfered  with 
this  abaotute  power  of  the  Btate  to  control 
the  right  of  suffrage  In  accordance  with  Its 
own  views  of  expediency  or  propriety.  It 
simply  secured  the  right  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature.  Further  than  this,  no 
power  was  given  by  the  Constitution  before 
the  adoption  of  the  15th  amendment  to  se- 
cure the  rl^t  of  suffrage  to  anyone.  The 
15th  amendment  does  not  In  direct  terms 
confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one. 
It  secures  to  the  colored  man  the  same  rights 
to  vote  as  that  possessed  by  the  white  man, 
by  prohibiting  any  dls(3lmlnation  against 
him  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Subject  to  that 
limitation,  the  States  stUl  possess  uncon- 
trollable authority  to  regulate  the  right  of 
suffrage  according  to  their  own  views  of 
expediency. 

I  point  out  that  the  court  said: 

Th*  States  still  possess  uncontrollable  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  right  of  siiffrage  ac- 
cording to  their  own  views  of  expediency. 

Mr.  HTT.Ti.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  un- 
controllable authority  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  spoken  was  in  the  States  be- 
fore the  Constitution  was  ever  drafted 
In  1787?  Was  it  not  made  definite,  pre- 
cise, and  absolutely  clear  in  all  the  de- 
bates of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  the  conventions  in  the  several 
States  which  met  to  ratify  the  conven- 
tion that  the  authority  would  remain  in 
the  States?  When  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  met,  the  authority  was  in 
the  States.  It  was  In  the  States  after 
the  Constitution  was  written  in  1787, 
and  was  tbiere  after  the  Constitution  had 
been  ratified  by  a  sulBcient  number  of 
States  and   became   the  Constitution; 


and  the  authority  is  still  in  the  States. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lonlsiaiia.  The  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct  The  literacy  tests 
existed  at  the  time  the  15th  amendment 
was  adopted.  The  15th  amendment  left 
the  States  the  right  to  make  all  sorts 
of  requirements  for  eligibility  to  vote, 
which  rights  the  States  historically  had. 
■nie  literacy  test  was  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  requirements  for  the  privilege 
of  voting  that  existed  anywhere  in  the 
Union. 

The  literacy  test  existed  In  a  great 
number  of  States.  Includtog  those  that 
originally  formed  the  Union.  The  lit- 
eracy test  requirement  was  not  written 
into  State  laws  because  of  race,  colooor 
previotis  condition  of  senritude.  The 
States  previously  had  the  right  to  out- 
law prospective  voters  tor  that  reason. 
They  simply  said.  "Hereafter  you  riiall 
not  prevent  a  person  from  voting  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude."  It  was  clearly  rec- 
ognized that  property  qualiflcatioDs,  poll 
tax  requirements,  literacy  requirements, 
and  residential  requirements  were  all  re- 
strictions that  any  State  had  a  right  to 
apply  based  upon  their  own  discretion 
in  their  own  local  situations,  as  deter- 
mined by  their  own  State  legislafeares. 

Many  States  that  had  literacy  test  re- 
quirements established  such  standards 
without  regard  to  race  whatever.  As 
was  pointed  out,  many  of  the  Northern 
States  have  literacy  requirements. 
Most  of  the  States  that  have  literacy 
requirements  are  Northern  States.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  none  of  those  States 
had  such  literacy  requironents  because 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  It  is  clear  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  States  which  fought 
the  Civil  War  on  the  side  of  the  North, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  aboUsfaing 
slavery  and  mfranchistng  the  colored 
man,  established  literacy  requirements 
because  of  race. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  were  not 
unconstitutional  as  it  applied  to  the 
South,  how  under  the  sun  could  anyone 
argue  that  it  would  be  ccmstttational  as 
Implied  to  Northern  States,  where  no  one 
has  ever  contended  that  the  literacy  re- 
quirements were  established  in  order  to 
prevent  anyone  from  voting  because  of 
race? 

Authorities  other  than  case  law  are 
also  available  to  aid  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  cltums  for  consti- 
tutionality of  these  bills  under  the  15th 
amendment  are  without  merit.  One 
source  which  is  very  helpful  is  the  writ- 
ings of  constitutional  schc^ars  at  the 
time  the  15th  amendment  was  adopted. 
In  his  book  "A  Treatise  on  the  American 
Law  of  Elections,"  published  in  1875, 
George  W.  McCrary,  who  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  who 
had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee CXI  Elections,  had  this  to  say: 

Subject  to  the  llmitatloB  contained  In  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  to  fix  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  Is  vested  in  the  States. 
Each  State  fixes  for  Itself  these  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  United  States  adopts  the  State 
law  on  the  subject,  as  the  mle  in  VMeral 
elections,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  sec- 
tion a  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
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Th«  lifbt  ot  tuffraga  U  not  a  natural  right, 
nor  la  It  an  atMolute.  unquallflad  peraonal 
right.  It  to  a  right  darivad  In  thla  country 
from  oonaUtutlona  and  atatutea.  It  to  regu- 
latad  by  the  Stataa.  and  their  power  to  fix 
the  quallflcatlona  of  TOters  to  limited  only  by 
the  proTtelona  of  the  15th  amendment. 

James  O.  Blaine  was  a  former  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  In  his  book  "Twenty  Years  of 
CongreM."  ptiblishecl  in  1888.  he  stated: 

The  15th  amendment,  now  proposed .  did 
not  attempt  to  declare  aftlrmatlvely  that  the 
Negro  ahould  be  endowed  with  the  elective 
franchtoe.  but  It  did  what  waa  tantamount. 
In  forbidding  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
State  the  power  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right 
to  Tote  on  account,  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  States  that  should 
adopt  an  educational  teat  or  a  property 
quaUncaUon  might  still  exclude  a  vast 
miijorlty  of  Negroes  from  the  polls,  but  they 
would  at  the  same  time  exclude  all  white 
m«n  who  could  not  comply  with  the  tests 
that  excluded  the  Negro.  In  short,  suffrage 
by  the  15th  amendment  was  made  Impartial. 
but  not  neceasarlly  universal,  to  male 
citizens  above  the   age  of  21   years. 

In  his  book  "Story  on  the  Constitu- 
tion." another  student  of  the  formation 
of  that  document,  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
stated: 

What  to  particularly  noticeable  In  the  case 
of  this  article  (the  15th  amendment)  Is  the 
care  with  which  It  confines  Itself  to  the 
partlculaj-  object  In  view.  The  pressure  of  a 
paj-tlcular  evil  was  felt;  the  reproach  of  a 
great  wrong  was  acknowledged;  and  that 
evU  waa  to  be  remedied,  and  that  wrong  re- 
dreeaed.  There  was  no  thought  at  this  time 
of  correcting  at  once  and  by  a  single  act 
all  the  Inequalities  and  all  the  Injustice 
ttiat  might  extot  In  the  suffrage  laws  of  the 
B«-Teral  States  There  was  no  thought  or 
purpose  of  regulating  by  amendment,  or  of 
conferring  upon  Congress  the  authority  to 
n>gtilate  or  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
tlie  privilege  of  the  ballot  Prom  the  begin- 
ning the  States  had  exercised  that  authority. 
and  however  diverse  had  been  their  action. 
there  waa  no  complaint  of  any  resulting 
evU  which  In  any  case  had  become  of  na- 
tional Importance  except  the  single  one  at 
which  this  article  waa  aimed  The  correc- 
tion of  this  was  consequently  the  Immediate 
need,  and  whatever  else  waa  wrong  or  Im- 
|x>lltlc  might  properly  be  left  to  the  action 
of  the  atatea  where  the  subject  was  left 
when   the   Constitution   waa  framed 


Mr.    HILL.     Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
debates  published  In  the  Congressional 
Olobe.  which  was  the  publication  of  its 
time  corresponding  to  our  Congressional 
RrcoRD  of  today,  shows  that  Thaddeus 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
which  reported  the  14th  and  1 5th 
amendment,  not  only  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  in  no  way  attempted  to 
lake  from  the  States  what  the  Senator 
has  spoken  of  as  uncontrolled  authority 
in  the  matter  of  fixing  qualifications  of 
electors,  subject  only  to  the  one  restric- 
tion the  Senator  has  referred  to  and 
made  clear,  which  is  the  limitation  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  on  the 
Kround  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  but  also  said  he  knew 
any  attempt  to  put  into  any  amendment. 


whether  It  be  it\v.  14th  or  15th  or  any 
other  amendment,  any  provision  which 
would  in  any  way  take  from  the  States 
or  Impair  the  right  of  the  States  to  fix 
the  qualifications  of  electors,  would  be 
defeated  by  the  States? 

Is  it  not  true  that  he  said  such  an 
amendment  would  not  get  the  required 
19  States  to  votr  for  it — at  that  time 
It  was  necessary  to  have  19  votes  to  ac- 
complish such  a  change — and  did  he  not 
also  say  he  doubt<d  that  such  a  proposal 
would  get  as  mary  as  5  votes''  This  is 
all  in  confirmation  of  what  the  Senator 
has  been  saying. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  While  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  for  other  Senators,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  what  is  boiiiK 
proposed  here  wo  aid  be  withdrawn  if  the 
issue  could  be  debated  before  a  full 
Senate  membersl  ip  day  in  and  day  out. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
Is  such  an  injustice  to  Senators  who  en- 
courage Senators  to  uphold  the  oath 
they  took  when  they  become  Senators, 
namely,  the  oath  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution, when  a  few  Senators  are  com- 
pelled to  .speak  t<>  an  empty  Chamber  in 
pointing  out  that  what  is  being  proposed 
to  be  done  under  a  gag  rule  is  clearly  in 
direct  violation  o '  the  oath  Senators  took 
when  they  becanr.e  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  would 
want  to  violate  tl^ie  oath  he  took.  There- 
fore I  say  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  any  Senator  who  could  find  the  time 
to  sit  through,  rot  every  speech  that  is 
being  made,  but  merely  a  few  .speeches 
that  are  being  made  by  Senators  who 
have  studied  the  problem,  would  have 
to  conclude  in  all  fairness  that  the  legal 
arguments  being  made  by.^ose  who  have 
drafted  the  rep.)rt  of  the*  Civil  Rights 
Commission  are  just  as  f^lacious.  and 
can  t)e  proved  tjs  wrong  historically  by 
those  who  know  what  the  purpose  of  the 
15th  amendment  was  as  any  fallacious 
argument  I  have  ever  heard  presented 
in  many  years. 

The  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  demonstrated  when  it  is 
made  clear  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  IStli  amendment  was  aimed 
at  the  South,  to  keep  the  South  from 
disfranchising  a  man  because  of  his  race 
No  one  who  voted  for  the  amendment 
back  In  the  1860's  when  it  was  proposed 
and  when  the  States  voted  to  ratify  it. 
had  In  mind  that  he  would  give  the  Fed- 
eral Governmtnt  the  right  to  strike 
down  a  right  which  his  own  State  legis- 
lature had  properly  provided  down 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
authorities,  cited  and  quoted,  establish 
beyond  any  dC'Ubt  that  claims  of  con- 
stitutionality under  the  15th  amend- 
ment for  these  proposals  are  completely 
unfounded. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  easily  enough 
established  thut  claims  under  article  I. 
section  4  are  e<iually  unfounded.  Article 
I.  section  4  provides : 

The  Times.  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives. 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may 
at    any    time    by    Law    make    or    alter   etich 


Regxilatlona.  except  a«  to  the  Places  of  chus- 

Ing  Senators. 

Any  dispute  about  the  scope  of  this 
provision,  for  present  purposes,  will  turn 
upon  the  meaxUng  of  the  phraae  "the 
manner  of  holding  elections."  The  case 
law  under  thLs  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  prior  actions  by  the 
Congress  acting  under  that  provision. 
will  amply  demonstrate  that  It  was  never 
Intended  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
setting  the  qualifications  for  voters.  In 
Ex  parte  Yarbrough  the  Supreme  Court 
said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government  "to  see  that  Its  service  shall 
be  free  from  the  adverse  influence  of 
force  and  fraud  practiced  on  Its  agents. 
and  that  the  votes  by  which  its  Members 
of  Congress  and  its  President  are  elected 
shall  be  the  free  votes  of  the  electors, 
and  the  ofHcers  thus  chosen  the  free  and 
uncorrupted  choice  of  those  who  have  the 
right  to  take  part  In  that  choice." 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Grad- 
well.  243  US  476.  decided  in  1915,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

Although  Congress  has  had  this  power  of 
regulating  the  conduct  of  congressional  elec- 
tions from  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment, uur  legislative  history  upon  the  sub- 
ject shows  that  except  for  about  34  years 
since  the  Government  was  organized.  It  has 
been  \ia  policy  to  leave  such  regulations  al- 
most entirely  to  the  States,  whose  repre- 
sent.itives  Congressmen  are.  For  more  than 
50  years  no  congressional  action  whatever 
was  take  i  on  the  subject  until  1843  when 
a  law  was  enacted  requiring  that  Repreaent- 
ative.i  be  elected  by  districts,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  practice  which  had  prevailed 
m  some  States  of  electing  on  a  single  State 
ticket  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
which  the  State  was  entitled. 

Then  followed  34  years  more  before  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  on  the  subject  when 
Congress  provided  for  the  time  and  mode 
of  electing  US  Senators,  and  It  waa  not 
until  4  years  later.  In  1870.  that,  for  the  first 
time,  a  comprehensive  system  for  dealing 
with  congressional  elections  waa  enacted. 
The  laws  provided  extensive  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  congressional  elections. 
They  made  unlawful  false  regtoUatlon. 
bribery,  voting  without  legal  right,  making 
false  returns  of  votes  cast.  Interfering  In  any 
manner  with  officers  of  election,  and  the 
neglect  by  any  such  officer  of  any  duty  re- 
quired of  him  by  State  or  Federal  law;  they 
provided  for  appointment  by  circuit  Judges 
of  the  United  States  of  persons  to  attend  at 
placea  of  registration  and  at  elections,  with 
authority  to  challenge  any  person  proposing 
to  register  or  vote  unlawfully,  to  wltneas  the 
counting  of  votes  and  to  Identify  by  their 
signatures  the  registration  of  voters  and 
election  tally  sheets;  and  they  made  it  law- 
ful for  the  marshals  of  the  United  States  to 
appt>lnt  special  deputies  to  preserve  order  at 
such  elections,  with  authority  to  arrest  for 
any  breach  of  the  peace  committed  In  their 
view 

It  Is  a  matter  of  general  as  well  as  of  legal 
hl.st<.iry  that  Congress,  after  24  years  of  ex- 
perience, returned  Ui  Its  former  attitude 
toward  such  elections  and  repealed  all  of 
these  laws  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sectlon.s 

The  dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Field  In  the 
case  of  Ex  Parte  Clarke.  100  U.S.  399, 
decided  in  1879,  also  has  be'arlng  on  the 
question  of  a  cla*m  for  constitutionality 
of  the  proposals  we  are  considering  un- 
der article  I,  section  4.  That  case  In- 
volved the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  law  to  punish  a  State 
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election  officer  for  violating  his  duty  un- 
der a  State  statute  regulating  congres- 
sional elections.  The  Court  held  that 
Congress  did  have  such  power,  reason- 
ing that  the  kind  of  statute  involved 
dealt  with  the  "manner  of  holding"  elec- 
tions. In  dissent.  Mr.  Justice  Field 
stated: 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  is  to  alter 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  or  to  make  new  ones  as  to  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  the 
elections.  Those  which  relate  to  the  tim«s 
and  places  will  seldom  require  any  affirma- 
tive action  beyond  their  dt^lgnatlon.  And 
regulations  as  to  the  manner  of  holding  them 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  dnalgnatlon  of  the 
mode  In  which  the  will  of  the  voters  ahaU 
be  expressed  and  ascertained.  The  power 
does  not  authorize  Congretis  to  determine 
who  shall  participate  In  the  >}Iectlon,  or  what 
shall  be  the  qualifications  cf  voters.  These 
are  matters  not  pertaining  to  or  Involved 
In  the  manner  of  holding  the  election,  and 
their  regulation  rests  exclusively  with  the 
titatea.  The  only  restriction  upon  them 
with  respect  to  these  nuittera  Is  found  in 
the  provision  that  the  electors  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations required  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  the  provlalon  relating  to  the  suffrage  of 
the  colored  race.  And  whatever  regulations 
Congress  may  prescribe  as  to  the  manner 
of  holding  the  election  for  Repreaentatlves 
must  be  so  framed  as  to  lettve  the  election 
of  State  officers  free,  otherwise  they  cannot 
be  maintained. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist. 
Alexander  Hamilton.  In  defending  the  adop- 
tion of  this  clause  In  the  Constitution,  used 
this  language:  "Suppose  an  article  had  been 
Introduced  Into  the  Constitution  empower- 
ing the  United  States  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tions for  the  particular  States,  would  any 
man  have  hesitated  to  condemn  It.  both 
as  an  unwarrantable  transposition  of  power, 
and  as  a  premeditated  engine  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  SUte  governments?  The 
violation  of  principle  In  thli.  case  would  re- 
quire no  conunent." 

The  views  expressed  derive  further  support 
from  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion applies  equally  to  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors, except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  them, 
as  it  does  to  the  election  of  Representatlvea. 

Justice  Field's  comments  demonstrate 
to  me  that  the  provision  In  section  4  of 
article  I  giving  the  National  Legislature 
the  power  to  regulate  the  "manner  of 
holding"  elections  was  not  intended  to 
give  Congress  any  power  whatever  over 
voter  qualifications.  And  if  the  exer- 
cise of  such  congressional  authority 
cannot  be  sustained  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  there  would  seem  no  other  con- 
stitutional peg  upon  which  to  hang  it. 
The  claims  for  constitutionality  based 
upon  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
would  appear  to  me  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly demolished. 

Mr.  President,  while  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  proposals  before  us  are  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  fact  has 
been  amply  demonstrated,  I  would  like, 
before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  these  bills,  to  comment 
briefly  upon  a  memorandimi  of  law, 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  placed  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record  on  April  25.  The  following  day. 
the  Senator  referred  to  his  memoran- 
dum, in  his  words,  as  "distinctly  showing 
that  the  measure  before  us  as  a  statute 
is  entirely  constitutional  based  upon  the 


cases  of  the  courts  and  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution." 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  comment 
briefly  upon  this  supposedly  conclusive 
memorandum  of  law.  It  makes  several 
points.  In  the  first  place,  it  points  out 
that  while  It  is  undoubted  that  article  I, 
section  2,  and  the  17th  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  permit  the 
States  to  set  the  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors for  Members  of  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  respec- 
tively; the  States  cannot  do  so  in 
violation  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  19th 
amendments.  The  remainder  of  the 
memorandima  is  devoted  to  the  assertion 
that  as  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
reported  that  it  had  discovered  some  dis- 
criminatory uses  of  literacy  tests  for 
voters  in  the  South,  the  appropriate  way 
of  dealing  with  this  matter  is  by  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  right  here  we 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  constitutional  is- 
sues concerning  these  bills.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  I  assume  other 
proponents  of  the  bills,  take  the  position 
that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  any 
abuses  of  literacy  tests  which  may  exist 
is  by  Federal  legislation  abolishing  the 
use  of  literacy  tests  entirely.  This  puts 
the  issue  rather  pointedly.  Both  sides  of 
this  debate  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  States  to  fix  qualifica- 
tions for  voting.  Both  sides  further 
agree  that  literacy  tests  come  within  the 
category  of  qualifications  for  voting. 
But  the  proponents  contend  that  literacy 
tests  have  been  used  in  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment,  and  that  therefore 
they  ought  to  be  abolished  entirely. 

An  editorial  published  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  de- 
scribes the  pending  proposals  as  "strik- 
ing at  the  use  of  literacy  tests  rather 
than  merely  their  abuses."  This  seems 
to  me  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Assuming  for  purposes  of  argument  that 
abuses  in  the  use  of  literacy  tests  have 
occurred,  the  pending  legislation  does 
not  purport  to  deal  with  abuses.  It 
denies  to  the  States  the  right  to  use 
literacy  qualifications  at  all.  smce  the 
bills  do  not  really  go  to  the  question  of 
abuses  of  literacy  tests,  but  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  use  per  se.  the  15th  amend- 
ment is  in  a  very  real  sense  irrelevant 
to  the  present  discussion.  If  abuses  have 
occurred,  then  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  them  is  in  a  court  of  law,  imder 
legislation  which  is  aimed  at  abuses. 
There  is  already  plenty  of  legislation  on 
the  books  under  which  this  can  be  done. 
To  enact  a  sweeping  piece  of  legislation 
which  abolishes  all  literacy  tests  because 
there  is  an  allegation  that  such  tests 
have  occasionally  been  used  in  an 
abusive  fashion  is  to  deny  to  the  States 
of  the  Union  the  same  consideration  that 
any  defendant  in  a  court  of  law  would 
be  afforded — the  right  to  have  the  case 
proven  against  him  before  punitive  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  unconstitutionality 
of  these  prtHMsals  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  tbn'oughly  established.  It  is 
equally  easy  to  show  that  the  biUs  are 
unnecessary.  There  Is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Dowrtoient  of  Justice  at  the  present 
time  an  arsenal  of  legislative  weapons 
which  Is  enough  to  subdue  any  State  at 


any  time  the  Department  wishes  to  bring 
its  weapons  into  play. 

There  is  no  doubt,  for  example,  that 
under  existing  statutes  it  is  unlawful  to 
intimidate,  threaten,  coerce,  or  attempt 
to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce  any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  his  right  to  vote  in  any  Federal 
election.  Secticm  594  of  titte  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  provides  criminal 
penalties  against  this  contingency. 

In  1960,  the  Congress  acted  to  provide 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  with  still  more  weapons.  It 
might  be  well  for  us  to  review  some  of 
the  background  surroimding  this  1960 
civil  rights  fight. 

The  (H>ponents  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960  were,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
Senators  from  the  Southern  States. 
Some  of  us  believed  that  no  voting  prob- 
lems existed  in  our  States.  We  felt  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  deprive 
our  States  of  constitutional  powers,  as 
well. 

During  the  1960  debate,  a  big  point 
was  made  by  proponents  ot  the  measure 
of  a  report  by  the  so-called  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  a  "temporary  body" 
which  the  Congress  has  apparently  de- 
cided to  endow  with  everlasting  life. 
That  report  contained  certain  voting 
statistics — completely  erroneous — which 
led  some  civil  rights  advocates  to  feel 
that  some  coercion  of  the  Southern 
States  was  in  order.  Despite  the  fact 
that  many  southerners  pointed  out  that 
Negro  voter  apathy  was  the  chief  cause 
of  any  lessened  degree  of  Negro  voting, 
the  proponents  persisted.  On  this  point, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  Com- 
mission itself  said  about  this  problem  of 
Negro  apathy:  "Apathy  is  part  of  the 
answer." 

I  consider  this  to  have  been  a  fairly 
revealing  admission,  when  the  source  is 
considered. 

The  upshot  of  the  1960  fight  was  that 
the  pr(^?onent8  got  Just  about  what  they 
wanted.  The  law  which  finally  emerged 
from  the  congressional  battle  was  to  a 
great  extent  based  on  the  seven-point 
administration  proposal.  It  included 
Just  about  everything  the  civil  lights 
fighters  wanted,  including  a  provision 
for  a  Federal  voting  referee. 

Despite  the  scope  of  this  1960  law, 
here  we  are  again  hashing  over  the  same 
old  subject. 

Dtiring  past  years  Congresses  have 
been  reluctant  to  invade  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  States  by  seeking  to  legislate 
in  this  area.  Of  course,  after  the  Civil 
War,  a  reconstruction  Congress  enacted 
sweeping  voting  legislation.  It  was  a 
portion  of  this  legislation  which  was  at 
issue  in  the  Reese  case.  This  legislation 
was  called  the  Enforcement  Act  of  1870, 
and  was  supplemented  in  1875  by  a  vot- 
ing-supervisors provisions.  Both  these 
laws  were  utter  failures,  both  because  of 
resistance  to  them  in  the  South,  and  be- 
cause of  corrupt  and  unfair  administra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  northerners.  A 
Democratic  Congress  in  1894  removed 
the  voting-supervisors  law  from  the 
statute  books.  In  1883.  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1875  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  the  famous  Civil  Rights  cases. 
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It  will  be  zMied  Uiat  one  reaaon  for  the 
failure  of  these  early  chrll  richta  meaa- 
mt»  waa  oomiptton  on  the  part  of  the 
adalniafcrmtors.  Aaottaer  reaaoD  waa 
attiMwm  and  determlOfed  resiatanoe  on 
the  part  of  wuthemen. 

It  la  Intereatlnc  to  note  that  when  the 
TMeral  Ooremment  has  undertaken  to 
conduct  electk>iia  for  Statea.  the  Federal 
Oorenunent  haa.  Itaell,  found  iU  at- 
tempta  to  be  complete  failures,  with  the 
reault  that  Coogreaa  has  been  willing  to 
Junk  the  whole  thins,  and  to  call  it  a 
acandal  and  a  failure,  and  to  rid  itself 
of  the  burden,  and  return  it  to  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  that  the  laws  which  are 
beiiw  aought  to  be  forced  on  the  South 
today  will  not  produce  the  same  kind  of 
zcolatance  that  the  previous  ones  caused. 
I  do  not  advocate  this.  Many  southern- 
era  are  led  to  commit  rash  and  unwise 
•eta  because  of  the  depth  of  their  pas- 
ak>n  at  the  thought  of  being  coerced  by 
the  Federal  Gtovernment.  and  at  the 
thoMght  of  further  force  legislation 
aimed  aotely  at  the  South.  Their  reac- 
tkm  la  understandable,  however  deplor- 
able. But  this  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  ta  that  it  Is  linwiae  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  enact  laws  which  will  almost 
certainly  provoke  resistance.  We  saw 
the  undesirable  consequences  of  this 
with  prohibition.  Aristotle  said  that  the 
tint  requisite  of  a  good  law  Is  that  it  be 
completely  enforceable.  By  enacting 
farther  force  legislation  and  pushing  it 
on  the  South,  the  Congress  will  accom- 
plish nothing  except  to  atir  up  further 
troable  and  further  disrespect  and  dis- 
regard for  lawful  authority. 

Returning  to  my  discussion  of  the  his- 
tory of  prior  clvtl  rights  legislation,  a 
very  pertinent  part  of  any  discussion  of 
proposed  Federal  voter  legislation  is  the 
Judicial  history  of  the  so-called  white 
primaries  in  the  South.  Early  cases  af- 
ford no  discernible  test  for  the  presence 
of  State  action,  a  necessary  element  to 
a  violation  of  either  the  15th  or  the  14th 
amendments.  But  the  eventual  outcome 
was  suggested  in  the  case  of  United 
Stmtes  V.  Classic.  313  US.  299.  which 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1941. 
The  CHwBlc  case  involved  proeection  un- 
der what  is  now  18  United  States  Code 
241  and  242  of  some  New  Orleans  elec- 
tion commissioners.  They  were  charged 
with  altering  and  falsely  counting  bal- 
lots cast  at  a  £>emocratic  primary  elec- 
tioxi  in  which  a  candidate  for  Congress 
was  nominated. 

The  questions  before  the  Court  were 
first,  whether  a  federally  guaranteed 
right  had  been  Interfered  with — that  1."?. 
whether  the  right  of  qualified  voters  to 
vote  in  the  Louisiana  primary  and  to 
have  their  ballots  counted  was  a  "right 
secured  by  the  Constitution"  within  the 
mf%w<»g  of  the  statute:  and  second. 
whether  the  acts  of  the  defen<;lant8  vio- 
lated the  statutes. 

On  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  the 
Louisiana  primary  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  procedure  for  the  popular  choice 
of  a  Congressman,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  affirmatively  on  both  questions.  In 
other  words,  the  Court  held  that  the 
right  to  have  one's  vote  counted   in   a 


primary  that  is  an  "integral  part  of  the 
procedure  of  choice"  is  a  right  Included 
In  and  safeguarded  by  article  I,  section 
2  of  the  Constitution.  The  Coiu^t 
stated: 

The  rlglit  to  patriclpate  In  the  choloe  ot 
reprMeDtaUves  for  CX»nfre««  Include*  th*- 
right  to  c*«t  a  ballot  aad  U>  have  It  counted 
at  the  general  election,  whether  Xor  the  suc- 
cessful candidiite  or  not  Where  the  StaU 
law  has  made  the  primary  an  Integral  part 
of  the  pTDcedure  of  choice,  or  where  In  fact 
the  primary  effectively  controls  the  choice, 
the  right  of  the  elector  to  have  his  b*Uot 
counted  at  the  primary  Is  likewise  included 
In  the  right  protected  by  article  I.  section  2. 
And  this  right  of  paruclpatlon  U  protected 
Just  as  U  the  rl^ht  to  vote  at  the  election, 
where  the  prlin.iry  Is  by  law  made  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  election  machinery,  whether 
the  Toter  exercises  his  right  In  a  party  pri- 
mary which  InvarUbly.  aometlmee,  or  never 
determines  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  rep- 
resentative. 

Following  this  deci.sion.  a  bigger  step 
was  taken  in  Smith  v.  Allwright  321  US 
649,  In  1944.  There  the  Court  held  that 
tf  membership  In  a  political  party  Is  es- 
sential to  making  one's  voice  heard  m  an 
election,  then  to  be  a  party  member  is 
ft  constitutionally  protected  privilege. 

By  1953  the  judicial  die  was  cast,  in.so- 
far  as  the  wlute  primary  ca.ses  were  con- 
cerned. But  consider  how  far  the 
Court  has  come  In  the  la.«it  several  years. 
Con.sider  th?  legal  and  jurisprudential 
gap  between  the  white  primary  cases — 
which  in  liglit  of  subsequent  occurrences 
we  know  to  have  been  models  of  judi- 
cial deference — and  cases  such  as  Gom- 
million  against  Llghtfoot  and  Baker 
against  Carr. 

From  1875  to  1957,  no  significant  civil 
rights  legislation  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. But  in  1957,  four  major  additions 
were  pinned  onto  the  tattered  remnants 
of  the  Reconstruction  era  civil  rights 
legislation.  Two  of  these  changes  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  present  considera- 
tion of  Federal  voter  legislation.  These 
were  the  creation  of  a  temporary  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  so-called  reinforcements 
to  existing  voter  laws  These  reinforce- 
ments involved  giving  the  Federal  At- 
torney General  the  power  to  seek  In- 
junctive relief  for  persons  who  alleged 
that  they  were  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  slavery.  With  that  kind  of 
weapon  at  the  disposal  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr  E^resident,  I  am  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  could 
again  be  before  us  pressing  for  more 
laws. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  used  the  weapons  it 
already  has  at  its  disposal  As  of  1960, 
only  four  preventive  suits  had  been  in- 
stituted by  the  Attorney  General  under 
the  authority  granted  him  In  1957  In 
1960,  Clarence  Mitchell,  an  NAACP  di- 
rector, said  that  the  Government  would 
not  bring  one  of  these  suits  unless  victory 
seemed  assured  But  Attorney  General 
Rogers  said  the  reason  why  they  were 
not  using  the  power  they  had  fouKht  so 
hard  to  get  was  that  rwbody  was  asking 
thetn  to. 

Imagine  that,  Mr  President,  we  are 
being  asked  to  deny  to  States  rights  they 


have  had  ever  since  the  beginnlnc  ot  the 
Republic,  but  no  one  but  the  Attomej^ 
General  has  asked  us  to  take  away  those 
rights.     He  said: 

I  have  been  surprlaed  bow  few  complaints 
we  iuiTC  had.  Constltational  rlgfata  cannot 
be  enfctrced  unless  the  people  attempt  to 
exerclte  them. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Department  did  not  reflect  upon  this 
before  working  so  hard  to  get  these  laws 
In  any  event,  there  is  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  then  Attorney  General. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  1057  civil 
rights  law  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  civil  rights  divi- 
sion. This  division  is  supposed  to  prose- 
cute cases  of  alleged  interference  with 
the  right  to  vote.  In  the  coxirse  of  5 
years,  this  civil  rights  division  has  pros- 
ecuted only  25  cases.  During  the  same 
period  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights — 
which  was  also  brought  into  existence  by 
the  1957  legislation — has  been  able  to 
scrape  together  only  613  complaints  of 
any  sort  of  discrimination  or  bad  treat- 
ment in  this  field  of  voting.  Yet,  Mr. 
Prc&ident,  that  Commission  has  been 
seeking  to  encourage  i>eople  to  make 
complaints  of  that  sort. 

Mr  President,  nothing  whatever  could 
be  possibly  accomplished  by  the  bills 
which  are  being  sought  to  be  passed 
which  could  not  already  be  done  under 
exisung  law.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  already  been  con- 
stituted the  Ux-pald  lawyer  for  private 
litigants  In  this  area  of  the  law.  The 
Federal  Judiciary  is  already  authorized — 
without  benefit  of  trial  by  Jury— to  take 
over  the  offices  of  local  registrars  of 
voters,  and  appoint  Federal  referees  in 
their  stead.  What  more  in  the  way  of 
legislation  could  possibly  be  needed? 

The  first  case  to  be  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  power  granted 
the  Federal  Attorney  General  by  the  act 
of  1957  was  the  case  of  United  Slates  v. 
Raines.  362  US.  17.  decided  in  the  year 
1960.  There,  the  Attorney  General 
brought  a  civil  action  for  injunctive  re- 
lief against  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Registrars  and  against  certain  deputy 
registrars  of  Terrell  County.  Ga.  The 
allegation  was  that  these  officials  were 
practicing  discrimination  on  racial 
grounds  In  the  administration  of  their 
offices,  against  Negroes  who  desired  to 
register  to  vote  in  elections  conducted  by 
the  State, 

The  district  court  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint, holding  this  1957  legislation  tm- 
constltutlonal.  The  reasoning  of  this 
court  was  persuasive.  It  was  felt  that 
the  provision  sought  to  allow  the  United 
State.s  to  enjoin  purely  private  action 
which  deprives  citizens  of  the  right  to 
vote,  whereas  the  15th  amendment  Is 
aimed  only  at  State  action. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  held 
that  the  district  court's  dismissal  was 
error  Some  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  Interesting,  If  alarm- 
ing: 

As  tu  the  application  of  the  statute  called 
fi»r  by  the  complaint,  whatever  precisely  may 
be  the  reach  of  the  15th  amendment.  It  la 
enough  to  say  that  the  conduct  charged — 
dlsmmlnatlon  by  State  offlclale.  within  the 
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course  of  their  otBclal  duties,  against  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  n.8.  cltlcens.  on  grounds  of  race 
or  color — Is  certainly,  as  "State  action"  and 
the  clearest  form  of  It.  subject  to  the  ban 
of  that  amendment,  and  that  legislation 
designed  to  deal  with  such  discrimination  is 
"appropriate  legislation  under  It." 

Mr.  President,  nothing  is  more  alarm- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  those  of  us 
who  fear  this  trend  toward  more  and 
more  Judicial  legislation  than  the  way 
the  Court  will  bend,  twist,  and  strain  the 
law  to  try  to  find  State  action  so  as  to 
bring  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
into  play.  I  have  often  referred  to  the 
case  of  Shelley  against  Kraemer  as  per- 
haps as  extreme  an  example  as  may  be 
found  of  this  kind  of  thing.  There,  the 
court  used  the  14th  amendment  to  inval- 
idate a  purely  private  race  restrictive 
covenant  in  a  private  housing  develop- 
ment. The  court  did  this  by  way  of  the 
interesting  device  of  stating  that,  while 
the  covenant  itself,  being  private,  was 
not  within  the  scope  ot  the  14th  amend- 
ment, it  would  have  to  be  enforced  in  the 
State  courts  to  have  iiny  practical  effect. 
And  If  the  State  couits  acted  to  enforce 
it.  this  would  constitute  State  action  in 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment.  The 
court's  sophistries  In  finding  State  action 
have  gone  so  far  sm  to  find  a  private 
parking  lot  part  of  the  State  because  of 
its  proximity  to  Stfite  property.  This 
was  the  case  of  the  Wilmington  Parking 
Authority  against  Burton.  Holdings  of 
this  kind  pave  the  w;3ky  for  findings  that 
restaurants  accessible  to  the  public  are 
part  of  the  State.  There  appears  to  be 
no  stopping  this  trer.d. 

Under  the  decisions  as  they  stand  right 
now,  Mr.  President,  >'0u  are  not  required 
to  bring  Negroes  into  your  home.  You 
cannot  yet  be  forced  to  do  that,  because 
the  courts  have  not  yet  devised  a  way  to 
constitute  you  an  ann  of  the  State.  But 
If  Negroes  force  tlieir  way  into  your 
home,  you  cannot  enlist  the  aid  of  any 
agency  of  the  State  tJ  keep  them  out,  and 
this  Includes  the  police  and  the  courts, 
for  this  would  be  State  action  and  the 
14th  amendment  would  forbid  it.  You 
must  be  able  to  enforce  your  own  desires. 
Otherwise,  the  Federal  courts  have  de- 
creed that  they  go  imenforced. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  Indeed 
serious.  The  actions  of  the  Federal 
courts  have  rendered  the  situation  seri- 
ous. Congressional  action  has  not 
helped  any.  And  now  some  are  seeking 
to  make  It  worse.  The  proposals  before 
the  Senate  appear  to  constitute  yet  an- 
other step  in  the  march  toward  complete 
domination  of  the  South,  and  of  all  the 
States  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  argu- 
ment. It  seems  to  rne,  that  these  laws 
would  be  unconstitutional.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  they  are  totally  unnecessary. 
I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  forgo  fur- 
ther action  along  these  lines,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  other  buslne;5S. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,   I 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.).  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Friday.  May  4.  1962,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

John  16:  13:  The  spirit  of  truth  will 
guide  you  unto  aU  truth. 

Q  Thou  God  of  all  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, inspire  us  daily  with  a  vivid 
sense  of  Thy  presence  and  power,  guid- 
ing us  safely  through  the  strain  and 
stress  of  these  agitated  times  which  try 
men's  souls. 

Grant  that  we  may  seek  to  identify 
and  join  ourselves  more  closely  and 
sympathetically  with  the  stricken  people 
of  other  lands  in  their  struggles  and  sor- 
rows, knowing  that  we  cannot  be  truly 
happy  while  so  many  are  still  suffering 
under  injustice  and  oppression. 

On  this  day  of  solemn  and  sacred 
meaning  in  the  life  of  the  people  of 
Poland,  we  are  earnestly  beseeching 
Thee  that  all  their  longings  and  labors 
may  be  crowned  with  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  peace. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT — TIME  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  TO  WAKE 
UP 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr;  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  daily  statement  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  April  25,  1962.  It  shows 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end 
on  June  30,  1962,  of  $76,010,890,867.82, 
and  disbursements  of  $86,617,134,720.84. 
This  makes  a  deficit  of  $10,606,243,853.02. 

How  are  we  ever  going  to  balance  the 
budget  with  the  present  approach  of 
trying  to  accomplish  it  by  spending  more 
than  we  ever  spent  before?  It  is  time  for 
the  American  people  to  wake  up. 


believe  there  Is  no  fiu-ther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  Accordingly, 
under  the  previous  order,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  tomorrow. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

Addonlzlo 

Alford 

Andrews 

Aahmore 

BUtch 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Boy  kin 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Casey 

Chelf 

Curtis,  Mass 

Curtis,  Mo. 

I>addarlo 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DiUskl 

Durno 

Elliott 

EUsworth 

FasceU 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foiintaln 

Fulton 

Oavln 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  352 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


[Roll  No.  81] 

Ooodell 

Goodllng 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Hansen 

Harrison.  Va. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hoffman,  m. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Joelaon 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kllburn 

Kornegay 

Loser 

McMillan 

Madden 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matthews 

Miller,  N.T. 

Mllllken 

Montoya 

Murray 

Norrell 


O'Brien,  N.T. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Patman 

Pfost 

Pillion 

Powell 

Bains 

Belfel 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Saund 

Scbwengel 

Soott 

Scran ton 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Weaver 

Wliltten 

Wickers  ham 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  ACT 
OF  1962 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (HR.  11040)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment,  ownership, 
operation,  and  regulation  of  a  commer- 
cial communications  satellite  system, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11040,  with 
Mr.  Walter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pend- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  to 
section  201  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  26.  beginning  In  line  20,  strike 
out  "In  determining  the  public"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  in  line  2 
on  page  27. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris.] 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  on  yesterday  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  had 
offered  an  amendment  on  which  he  uti- 
lized his  allotted  time,  following  which 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr. 
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DorcxLLJ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
WM  recocnlzed.  Wu  tbe  allotted  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DnrcxLLl  fully  uUllaed,  or  who  Is  recog- 
nised at  the  moment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dincwj.] 
had  expired.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hariis]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  a  member  of  the  committee 
( Mr.  Moss ) .  I  want  to  emphasize  to  the 
Members  present  that  this  is  a  most 
important  amendment  with  far-reaching 
conseqtienccs  that  has  been  offered  to 
this  bill.  I  should  like  to  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  remain  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  during  the  course  of  the 
further  disctission  of  the  amendment, 
and  for  them  to  be  here  when  the 
amendment  Is  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  also  to  say 
that  it  was  not  my  Intention  to  Interfere 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  DiHCEJLLl.  who  had  his  time  yes- 
terday, but  I  do  feel  that  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  should  have  the  first 
chance  to  comment  now  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  two  members  had  spoken  In 
favor  of  the  amendment.  I  feel  that 
this  amendment  is  of  such  importance 
that  It  should  t>e  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  as  to  what  the  effect  of  it 
wiU  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Members  to  get  a  copy  of  the  bill  and 
turn  to  page  26  thereof.  It  Is  my  purpose 
to  give  to  the  Members  of  the  House  a 
little  of  the  background  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  then  to  discuss  with  the  Mem- 
bers the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  said 
amendment,  should  this  House  agree  to 
it.  This  amendment  has  to  do  with 
ground  stations.  Let  us  keep  that  in 
mind.  It  has  to  do  with  the  ownership 
and  the  operation  of  ground  stations. 
the  ground  facilities  that  will  receive 
and  emit  the  sigiuUs  to  the  satellites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  one  of 
tbe  most  controversial  questions  of  the 
entire  program  that  we  have  had  to 
oooskler.  The  bill,  as  it  was  introduced. 
woiild  provide  for  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  license  the 
ground  stations.  We  think  that  is  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  do  it.  for  some- 
one to  control  this  important  phase  of 
this  operation.  There  are  those  who 
feel,  as  was  stated  here  yesterday,  that 
the  ground  stations  ought  to  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Government. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  they  should 
Jbe  operated,  owned,  and  controlled  by 
the  satellite  corporation.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should 
have  the  authority  to  determine,  In  the 
public  Interest,  who  should  own.  oper- 
ate, and  control  the  ground  stations. 

The  gentleman  from  California  says 
that  Is  precL"5ely  what  he  proposes  to  do. 
Anticipating  what  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  ask  I  have  already  answered  his 
question.  But  when  you  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  history  of  this  legislation, 
in  my  judgment  to  strike  out  this  lan- 
guage will  be  a  congressional  mandate  to 
the   Federal  Communications   Commis- 


sion that  no  coznmon  carriers  be  per- 
mitted to  have  any  ground  station.  All 
of  us  know  that  legislative  history  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  Is  finally 
determined  by  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  this  Congress 
should  mean  what  it  says.  We  say  thus 
is  a  private  enterprise  corporation.  We 
know  that  If  It  Is  going  to  be  a  private 
enterprise  corporation  It  must  have  the 
freedom  to  operate.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress in  carrying?  out  the  philosophy  In 
this  bill  should  encourage  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  ground  stations  by  the 
common  carrier  when  the  Commission 
finds  that  It  is  in  the  public  Interest 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkaivsas  IMr  Hahri.sI 
has  expired 

( By  unanimous  consent  i  at  the  rt^que.st 
of  Mr  Moss'  Mr  Harris  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes ' 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS  Of  cour.>5e.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Csilifornia 

Mr.  MOSS  First  let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman's  statements  do  not  accord 
either  with  the  fact  or  with  the  intent  of 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  In  what 
manner,  Mr  Chairman,  does  the  usual 
test,  "public  convenience  and  necessity," 
grant  discriminatory  rights  either  to  the 
proposed  new  corporation  or  an  exi.stlng 
corporation''  Tliese  are  words  of  the  art. 
well  -settled  in  law;  and  that  is  a  proixr 
test  between  two  private  corporations 
How  does  the  language  remaining  create 
any  discriminatory  condition  ' 

Mr  HARRIS.  First  let  me  say  to  Lhf 
gentleman  that  I  did  not  in  my  state- 
ment refer  to  what  was  intended  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment  or  what  was  in- 
tended in  the  gentleman's  statement,  or 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman 
I  was  merely  stating  to  this  House  what 
I  believe  in  my  Judgment  would  l)e  the 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  I  think 
would  be  the  result  of  it.  Had  we  started 
out  with  this  language  to — 

((rant  a  license  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  each  aatelllte  terminal  station. 
either  to  the  corporation  or  t«  one  or  more 
authorized  camera  or  to  the  corporation  and 
one  or  more  such  carriers  Jointly,  aa  will  best 
aerve  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
nacesalty. 

And  Stopped  there — yes.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  be  correct  But  the  bill 
Included  at  the  outset  this  additional 
language: 

la  deterinlniug  Ihe  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  the  Comml«.slon  ahall 
encourage  the  con.structlon  and  operation  of 
such  stations  by  communications  common 
carriers  wherever.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Cummlaalon,  such  construction  and  opera- 
tion are  not  inoonsUtent  with  the  {xjllcles 
of    this    act 

Who  can  object  to  that  in  the  tirst 
place?  And  In  the  second  place,  w  ith  the 
legislative  history  behind  it  and  with 
this  in  the  bill.  If  you  strike  It  out  now 
in  my  Judgment  the  Commission  will 
say  that  the  Congress  Intended  that  the 
ground  station  not  be  owned  or  con- 
trolled, or  any  part  of  it.  by  the  com- 
mon carriers  themselves.  We  feel  by 
this  language   that  we  mean  what   we 


say,  and  we  mean  that  the  Conunlsiion 
shall  consider  whether  It  Is  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  encourage  the  ownership 
by  common  carriers,  and  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  It  Is  in  the  public  interest 
to  have  ownership  by  the  common  ear- 
ners It  shall  .so  find.  If  the  Commission 
finds  it  In  the  public  Interest  to  be  owned 
by  the  cor;>oratlon.  It  shall  so  find.  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  It  is  In  the 
best  Interests  for  the  corporation  and 
the  carriers  to  have  a  Joint  operation, 
let  the  Commission  so  find.  That  Is  all 
we  are  asking  by  this  language. 

In  my  judgment,  to  change  it  now 
would  mean  a  green  light  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  our  conference  with  all  the  groups 
represented  and  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Government  I  said  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, that  If  we  strike  this  lancuage 
out,  and  the  Commission  decided  as  a 
matter  of  policy  that  the  carriers  who 
provide  international  service  for  the 
American  people  should  not  have  any 
part  of  the  ground  stations,  arnl  if  the 
Commission  set  that  policy  up  to  start 
with,  was  It  not  a  fact  that  will  be  the 
way  It  will  be  and  no  Commission  In  the 
future  would  very  likely  have  any  right 
or  authority  to  change  that  policy?  And 
the  Chairman  admitted  that  that  very 
well  could  be  the  result  of  It.  I  will  say 
in  all  candor  I  had  an  understanding 
with  Mr  Katzenbach  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  with  the  President  him- 
self, who  is  concerned  about  this,  and 
with  Dr.  Welsh  and  others,  and  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commi-ssion,  and  we  all  agreed  that 
it  would  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
entire  operation  under  the  circum- 
stances to  leave  this  as  It  Is  but  have  It 
spelled  out  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
clearly,  in  the  report.  If  you  will  refer 
to  the  report  on  page  12.  The  language 
there  would  be  a  direction  and  guide  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  the  aulminlstration  and  regula- 
tion of  this  program. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California  to  explain  more 
fully  the  Intent  of  his  amendment,  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr   Mossl 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
tent of  my  amendment  is  to  place  two 
corporations,  the  one  to  be  created  urider 
the  act  and  an  existing  carrier,  on  pre- 
cLsely  the  same  grounds  when  they  go 
t)efore  the  Commission  and  ask  for  the 
right  to  construct  a  ground  station.  It 
is  not  my  intent  or  desire  that  there  be 
discriminatory  treatment  accorded  ei- 
ther or  that  cither  be  given  an  advan- 
tage. The  test  here  should  be  the 
traditional  test,  the  one  which  in  the 
particular  instance  best  serves  the  pub- 
lic interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 

I  di-sagree  with  the  chairman.  There 
is  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  legis- 
lative histoo'y  here  which  would  bring 
about  the  prejudice  he  envisions.  I 
think  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  these 
words  are  well  established,  words  of  art, 
that  they  have  been  well  defined  in 
many,   many   irustances.      I  think   It  is 
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appropriate  where  we  are  seeking  to 
encourage  the  American  investor  to  put 
his  dollars  into  this  new  corporation  that 
we  not  place  that  corporation  under  a 
disadvantage,  making  it  impossible  for  It 
to  compete  on  an  equal  basis.  After  all, 
it  caimot  transmit  messages  originally. 
It  Is  limited  by  the  definitions  of  this 
bill  to  the  relaying  solely  of  messages 
that  originate  with  existing  carriers. 
Equality  before  the  Commission  is  a 
minimum  requirement  if  we  are  to  per- 
mit tnis  new  corporation  to  earn  any 
dividends  at  all  for  Its  Investors.  I  hope 
that  answers  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  It  is  a  very  fine 
thing  for  the  membership  that  we  have 
this  discussion,  because  each  one  should 
make  up  his  own  mind  out  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a  legislator  in  this  House.  I  do 
not  want  to  tie  this  thing  down  to  where 
this  corporation  will  be  the  only  entity 
that  will  own  and  operate  the  groiind 
stations.  I  know  what  has  happened  in 
this  whole  thing,  and  I  know  what  the 
result  may  very  well  be.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  I 
have  any  difference  as  to  the  ultimate 
objective  that  we  seek,  but  we  disagree 
because  of  the  history  that  is  In  back  of 
this. 

In  my  judgment.  If  we  take  this  action 
to  delete  this  language,  there  Is  a  great 
possibility  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  would  take  that  as  a 
positive  policy  declaration  of  the  House, 
that  only  the  corporation  Itself  shall  own 
and  control  the  ground  stations.  I 
think  that  would  be  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  future  of  this  whole  opera- 
tion and  the  development  of  this  very 
fine  resource  for  the  benefit  of  our  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Is  it  not  true  that  under  the 
language  you  propose  in  this  bill  there 
can  be  instances  where  the  ccHix>ration, 
that  is,  the  new  corporation,  joining  to- 
gether with  another  carrier  would  be 
competing  solely  with  a  carrier  for  a 
ground  station  and  that  ur>der  the  man- 
date of  this  language,  the  Commission 
would  have  to.  in  determining  the  public 
Interest,  determine  it  in  a  manner  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  the  ground 
station  by  the  existing  carrier  rather 
than  the  joint 'venture  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  a  carrier? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman 'at  all,  because  the  Com- 
mission then  Is  further  directed  in  its 
own  judgment  to  decide  whether  the 
construction  and  operation  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  policies  of  this  act. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
policies  of  the  act  are  to  construct  a 
satellite  system  and  that  this  language 
itself  is  a  mandate  which  in  Itself  makes 
it  consistent  with  the  policies  of  the  act. 


because  it  becomes  the  mandated  policy 
upon  which  the  Commission  must  base 
Its  determinations? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  my  judgment,  this 
language  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Commission  from  establishing  a  policy 
that  will  be  continuous  and  lasting,  to 
the  effect  that  only  the  corporation  shall 
own  and  control  the  ground  stations 
and  that  no  common  carrier  or  joint 
common  carrier  operation  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  yesterday  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House  I  addressed  my 
remarks  to  the  public  and  private  fea- 
tures of  this  particular  legislation.    Let 
me  be   a  little  bit  elementary  at  this 
point.    We  are  going  to  have  a  satellite, 
If  our  programs  and  our  plans  progress — 
and  if  the  delays  that  we  have  here  do 
not  let  the  Russians  get  there  first — 
we    are   going   to    have    a   satellite    or 
satellites    in    orbit    which    will    reflect 
the  communications  signals  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth.    In  order  to  accomplish 
our    purposes,    we   are    going    to    have 
down  on  earth,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  In  foreign  countries,  things  that  are 
known   as  S&tellite  stations  or  ground 
stations.    We  have  provided  in  this  par- 
tictilar  legislation  that  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments may  own  part  of  the  stock  of 
this  corporation.    We  have  provided  here 
that  the  carriers,  which  have  done  the 
job  that  nobody  disputes  In  the  commu- 
nications field,  shall  have  a  right  to  own 
up  to  a  certain  part  of  the  stock  of  this 
corporation  which  the  Government  here 
is  seeking  to  create  by  legislative  direc- 
tion.   Remember,  Insofar  as  a  satellite 
is  concerned,  there  being  no  people  there, 
the  problem  of  service  is  auttmiatically 
incorporated  once  a  satellite  is  put  into 
orbit.    But  down  here  on  the  grround  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  there  will  be  people  who  will 
have  to  operate  and  who  will  have  to 
give  the  same  thing  the  private  com- 
panies are  giving  now — and  I  am  speak- 
ing of  service — the  same  sort  of  service 
you  get  from  your  telephone  company  at 
home  and  the  kind  of  service  that  we  get 
here  on  Capitol  Hill — and  It  Is  good  serv- 
ice. 

If  we  mess  this  thing  up,  and  I  use 
the  term  advisedly,  by  putting  the  Gov- 
ernment's fingers  further  into  it,  which 
this  amendment  really  seeks,  then  we  are 
saying  to  the  people:  You  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  give  the  service  because  you 
are  going  to  have  so  much  Government 
redtape  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  give  it. 

If  the  provisioQs  of  this  legislation  did 
not  take  this  into  consideration  the  fine 
gentleman  from  California  whom  I  love, 

respect,  and  admire 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  if  the  gentleman  would  get  me  ad- 
ditional time. 
Ux.  M066.    I  will  do  my  level  best 
Ur.WMP^nJu.   I  will  have  to  get  the 
time  first  before  I  can  yield. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minntes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ttiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objectltm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Car<rfina  Is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Now  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  what  manna:  does  my 
amendment  place  tlie  Government  any 
further  into  this  when  you  are  dealing 
here  with  a  determination  to  be  made  by 
the  Commission  between  two  private  cor- 
porations? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  would  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  legislation  and  also  to 
the  report. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  the  report  before 
me;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  citation. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  If  the  gentl«nan 
would  listen  Instead  <rf  taHdng,  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  him  the  citation.  Cta 
page  27  of  the  bill,  line  2.  we  have  writ- 
ten into  this  legislation  the  following: 

The  Commission  shall  insure  tliat  each  au- 
thorized carrier  shall  have  eqnltable  access 
to,  and  nondlacriminatory  use  of,  such  sta- 
tions on  just  and  reasonable  terms. 

Mr.  MOSS.  With  that  language  in  the 
bill,  does  the  gentleman  contend  that  the 
amendment  puts  the  Government  any 
fuither  into  it?  The  determination, 
both  under  my  amendment  and  under 
the  language  of  the  bill.  Is  to  be  made 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission between  two  competing  appli- 
cants. 

I  submit  there  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  that  could  be  remotely  in- 
ferred as  putting  the  Government  any 
deeper  into  it. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  If  the  gentleman  in- 
tended what  he  said,  then  there  is  no 
use  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.    Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  what  the  gentleman  just  said. 
If  by  this  amendment  we  approve  a  pol- 
icy which  would  result  in  common  car- 
riers not  having  any  ownership  or  opera- 
tion in  connection  with  ground  stations, 
I  think  it  would  be.  This  Is  a  unique 
corporation,  even  though  It  Is  a  private 
corporation  the  Grovemment  does  be- 
come a  part  of  it.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  nominates  three  of  the 
directors.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  certain  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Tlie  various  agencies  of 
the  Grovenunent  have  certain  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  it  I  think 
if  we  keep  the  private  carriers  from 
having  any  part  it  will  tend  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  has  suggested. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.   I  might  also 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  dialrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Let  me  make  this 
statement,  then  I  will  yield.  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentleman 
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So  we  have  written  into  the  bill  and 
we  haw  written  into  the  report  the  legifl- 
laUfe  intent  of  the  Congress. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  Is  ac- 
cepted, then  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
as  written  in  the  report  Is  distorted  and 
we  do  not  have  the  same  thing  that  the 
committee  intended  after  many  months 

of  study. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  wili  say  to  the  gentleman — rather.  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  where  in  this  bill 
according  to  him.  is  there  language,  or 
where  in  this  amendment  is  there  lan- 
guage which  would  preclude  a  common 
carrier  from  having  a  ground  relay  sta- 
tion if  the  amendment  is  adopted? 

I  challenge  either  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  or  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  cite  one  word  or  one  sentence  in 
eltl.er  the  bill  or  in  the  report  which 
would  preclude  a  private  carrier  from 
having  a  ground  station  if  this  amend- 
ment prevails. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thought  I  made  It  as 
clear  and  as  plain  for  anyone  to  under- 
stand as  I  could.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  legislative  history  knows 
that  where  you  propose  something  as  a 
given  policy,  then  withdraw  it,  that  Is,  as 
we  all  know,  an  invitation  to  a  Govern- 
ment agency  or  Government  people  to  do 
exactly  contrary  to  what  was  in  the  bill 
on  the  basis  that  striking  it  out  means  for 
them  to  administer  it  in  that  form.  If 
the  gentleman  knows  anything  about 
legislation,  and  he  does,  he  can  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  what 
this  amendment  strikes  is  the  pref- 
erential language  which  works  against 
persons  who  would  buy  stock  in  this 
corporation,  and  it  works  against  the 
interest  of  the  carriers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hemphill)  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan that  despite  the  great  respect  and 
love  that  I  have  for  him,  he  has  placed, 
in  my  opinion,  an  interpretation  on  this 
which  is  not  included  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  or  in  the  report.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
seeks  to  amend  line  20,  page  28.  He  must 
go  b€M;k  to  Une  15  on  page  26  that  in  the 
granting  of  the  license  we  did  put  In  the 
legislation  these  provisions: 

Grant  a  Ucenac  for  the  construction  and 
nperatlon  of  sucli  satelUte  terminal  station, 
either  to  the  corporation  or  to  one  or  more 
authorized  carriers  Jointly,  aa  will  beat  aerve 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  necea- 
slty 

In  adopting  language  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  what  we  are  really 


doing  Is  putting  a  double  negaUve  in  it 
and  killing  it.  That  I  think  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

We  have  also  written  into  the  report 
the  following: 

The  Commlaalon— that  la  the  Federal  Com- 
munications ConunUslon— would  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  Insuring  that  all  commu- 
nications common  carriers  authorized  by  It 
to  use  the  communications  satellite  system, 
now  or  in  the  future,  shall  have  nondU- 
crlmlnatory  use  of  aiid  equitable  access  to 
the  system  and  the  ground  stations  serving 
the  system,  and  would  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  manner  In  which  the  facilities 
of  the  system  are  allocated  among  lt«  usera 

That  is  what  the  committee  has  said, 
and  that  is  what  the  legislation  says. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  unnecessary.  It 
is  an  amendment  that  will  clog  up  this 
legislation,  it  will  cause  a  delay,  because 
of  the  Goverrmient  trying  to  get  its  fin- 
ger in  here.  It  wiU  cause  a  delay  which 
I  am  fearful  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  therefore  opposed  to  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment.  I  am  opposed  to 
sabotaging  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem which  I  thmk  would  result  from 
adoption  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  submit  that  the  lan- 
guage placed  in  the  report  says  that  the 
committee  does  not  intend  to  be  precise 
about  what  it  does  through  the  language 
in  section  201. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  The  gentleman  pro- 
posed the  amendment  in  the  committee. 
It  was  beaten  by  a  substantial  majority. 
I  cannot  divulge  the  exact  vote,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  it.  There  were  not  many 
votes  in  favor  of  it.  The  committee  has 
considered  it.  We  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  administration,  with  the 
people  involved,  and  America  is  sitting 
here  ready  to  go  if  we  can  get  this  legis- 
lation passed.  Then  we  can  go  ahead. 
T*hat  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Any 
amendment  that  is  proposed  that  will 
slow  down  this  progress  I  am  opposed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  legislative  history  we  are  making 
here  today  will  have  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  courts  in  the  event  of  the 
legislation  being  challenged? 

Mr.    HEMPHILL.     I    agree    with    the 
gentleman.     It  always  has,  and  I  hope 
it  always  will 

C.aOOND    ST.^TlONS 

In  considering  this  bill,  we  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  as  to  how  the 
earth  terminals  should  be  operated. 
Who  should  own  them?  How  would 
they  be  controlled  ? 

Every  witness  was  asked  for  his 
thoughts  and  the  subject  was  discussed 
in  detail  by  members  of  the  committee. 

Now  In  sp«aklng  of  earth  terminals, 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  stations  on 
the  ground  that  will  track  the  satellites, 
keep  records  on  who  is  using  them  and 
for  how  long  and  all  the  other  intricate 
details  on  the  operation  of  the  satel- 
lites themselves.  These  stations,  of 
course,  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  satel- 
lite system  Itself  and  will  be  owned  and 
operated   by    the    satellite   corporation. 


Our  bill  refers  to  these  stations  as  "»a- 
sociated  equipment  and  facilities." 

When  I  discuss  earth  terminals,  I  am 
si>eaklng  of  the  ground  transmitters  and 
receivers  which  link  the  satellite  to  the 
land  systems,  here  or  abroad. 

In  considering  who  should  own  and 
operate  these  terminals  in  the  public  in- 
terest, these  are  the  factors  that  stand 
out: 

First.  Responsibility  for  service  should 
remain  with  those  who  serve  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Second.  Encouraging  competition 
among  the  communications  companies. 
Third.  Maintaming  flexibility  In  basic 
Goverrmient  policy  for  the  years  ahead. 
We  know  that  for  some  time  only  one 
commercial  satellite  system  will  be  fea- 
sible. However,  there  will  be  many  earth 
terminals.  Two  or  three  here,  possibly. 
at  the  start,  and  others  abroad.  The 
satellite  corporation  will  not  own  the 
terminals  overseas.  They  will  be  owned 
and  operated  by  those  who  run  the  com- 
munications systems  in  those  coxintrles. 
It  makes  good  sense  for  us  to  have  a 
similar  setup  here,  with  the  communica- 
tions people  building  and  operating  their 
own  terminals  if  they  wish— subject,  of 
course,  to  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  FCC 
will  also  see  that  companies  who  do  not 
wish  to  own  a  terminal  are  guaranteed 
access  to  one  on  reasonable  terms. 

Communications  satellites  are.  In  ef- 
fect, microwave  radio  relay  stations 
linking  ground  communications  net- 
works here  and  abroad.  The  earth  ter- 
minals are  comparable  to  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  switching  centers  that 
serve  each  region  within  the  country. 
A  call  from  any  city  In  the  country  goes 
to  one  of  these  regional  centers  which 
directs  it  to  the  regional  center  closest 
to  the  point  you  are  calling. 

The  satellites  are  merely  amplifiers  In 
space  and  will  have  no  people  aboard. 
But  the  earth  terminals  are  switching 
centers  which  must  be  operated  by  crews 
of  skilled  people,  experienced  in  the  intri- 
cate Job  of  switching  telephone  calls  and 
other  communications. 

Decisions  are  required  every  minute  of 
the  day.  The  amount  of  traffic  varies  In 
unpredictable  patterns.  Circuits  must 
be  assigned  to  handle  the  varying  load. 
When  a  circuit  fails  for  any  one  of  a 
thousand  reasons,  it  must  l>e  replaced 
immediately  by  another.  In  emergen- 
cies, the  whole  picture  of  service  require- 
ments must  be  matched  against  the 
availability  of  circuits  and  the  best 
human  Judgment  applied  to  solving  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  get  all  the  mes- 
sages through.  Which  go  first?  Which 
can  wait  for  a  time? 

When  international  messages  are  In- 
volved, these  decisions  carmot  be  made 
at  one  place  by  one  group  of  people. 
however  skilled.  Groups  of  people  In 
each  country  involved,  at  each  location 
involved,  must  agree  upon  and  execute 
the  same  plans.  This  complex  process 
of  coordination  is  continuous  throughout 
normal  days  as  well  as  days  where  things 
are  not  normal. 

If  the  ground  terminals  in  the  United 
SUtes  were  owned  by  the  satellite  cor- 
poration this  critical  process  of  coordi- 
nation   would    be    seriously    impaired. 
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When  aerrice  by  satellite  was  inTohred. 
no  longer  would  the  coaunanieatlaos 
companies  here  be  dealing  directly  aad 

conclusively  with  the  eoomiunicaUans 
people  who  serve  the  public  abroad.  Yet 
they  would  still  be  able  to  do  so  when 
cable  and  other  radio  circuits  were  con- 
cerned. 

While  the  communications  carriers 
would  still  remain  sensitive  and  respon- 
sive to  traffic  demands  and  emergency 
needs,  they  would  be  able  to  translate 
these  needs  into  aetkm  only  by  dealta^ 
with  a  third  party — the  satellite  corpo- 
ra tlon.  In  turn,  the  communications 
people  overseas,  long  aocustomed  to 
dealing  with  ttwir  U.S.  counterparts — 
and  still  aWe  to  do  so  regarding  other 
facilities — would  have  the  satellite  cor- 
poration standing  between  them  and 
their  desire  to  take  the  steps  agreed  upon 
with  the  U.S.  carriers. 

We  can  see  no  need  for  insisting  upon 
the  addition  of  the  third  par^  In  the 
middle  of  this  complex  relatiorahtp.  In 
fact,  It  wouM  tend  to  impair  senrioe. 

A  second  very  important  point  Is  main- 
taining competition.  Carriers  could 
compete  In  ground  station  design  and 
construction.  Ownership  by  the  satellite 
corporation  would  foreclose  this. 

Many  of  the  communications  com- 
panies have  Indicated  strong  interest  In 
buikling  and  operating  their  own  ter- 
minal.s.  Each  feels  that  he  can  "build 
a  better  mousetrap."  Each  seems  to  be 
confident  that  his  technological  in- 
genuity will  result  In  a  terminal  which 
can  do  the  Job  better  and  cheaper. 

Carrier  ownership  of  ground  terminals 
will  build  competition  Into  satellite 
communlcatiorvs.  When  a  company — 
through  its  technological  and  manage- 
ment skills — develops  a  better  terminal, 
this  will  spur  others  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  accomplishment.  In  this  way,  the 
quality  of  the  Job  done  by  all  will  con- 
tinue to  Improve — and  the  customer  will 
benefit.  If  the  US.  terminals  were  under 
ft  single  ownership,  the  tendency  might 
be  to  slow  the  technological  pace,  which 
would  not  be  In  the  public  interest. 

It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
more  than  two  or  three  earth  terminals 
here  in  the  early  jrears  of  this  enterprise. 
However,  the  field  of  communications 
satellites  Is  new  and  our  job  here  Is  to 
pass  a  law  which  will  establish  basic 
policy  to  be  controlling  far  into  the 
future. 

In  drafting  our  provision  on  earth 
terminals,  therefore,  we  have  not  fore- 
clovsed  the  question  of  ownership  of  earth 
terminals. 

Instead,  we  are  maintaining  flexibility 
by  placing  the  power  of  deckling  when, 
where,  and  by  whom,  ground  stations 
shall  be  provided  In  the  hands  of  the 
PCC.  which  Is  responsible  for  the  best 
use  of  our  communications  resources. 

INDIVIDUAL     OWNERSHIP     OF     GROUND     STATIONS 

In  the  hearings  that  have  been  held 
in  committee  concerning  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1962.  H.R.  11040, 
much  of  the  discussion  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  ownership  of  the  ground 
stations — whether  It  should  be  the  prov- 
ince of  the  satellite  corporation,  the  car- 
riers, or  a  combination  of  the  two. 


In  eonslderini:  the  subject  oC  owmr- 
shlp  of  the  ground  "^tirmi.  it  is  vital 
to  imrtpntsnrt  the  nature  at  these  sta- 
tiODB  and  bow  ther  At  bato  the  complete 

For  stwplfflrstion,  the  system  should 
be  considered  in  three  i»rts:  the  satd- 
Utei^  the  ground  stations,  and  the  exist- 
tog  cofim  I II  licatiops  networks  of  the 
world.  Hardly  anyone  advocates  or  sug- 
gests that  the  present  communications 
neiwui'k  tfiould  be  changed  in  any  way. 
Tme,  natorai  expansion  of  these  systems 
will  come  about  with  time,  but  this  will 
merely  give  needed  coverage  in  con- 
iunctkm  with  the  satellite  system  or  sys- 
tems that  come  into  tieing. 

What  exactly  are  these  new  ground 
staiions  which  we  are  discussing?  They 
■re  stations  which  will  connect  the  satel- 
lite system  with  the  existing  communl- 
catkm  networks  of  the  carriers  on  land. 
In  studying  this  area.  I  have  discovered 
that  if  we  take  standard  communica- 
tions equipment,  normal  to  the  ordinary 
microwave  carrier  station  used  in  the 
overland  oonununications  network  today, 
and  add  a  q>ecial  antenna  and  receiver, 
you  then  have  a  satelhte  microwave 
ground  station. 

This.  then,  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  discuss  satellite  ground 
stations.  This  simplified  description  is 
not  meant  to  mislead  anyone  into  think- 
ing that  such  a  ground  station  is  not 
oomplex,  difficult,  and  expensive  to  build. 
The  point  Z  make  is  that  the  ground 
station  is  essentially  a  microwave  station 
consisting  of  standard  microwave  parts — 
with  some  refinements. 

The  communications  companies  argue 
unanimously  that  on  the  basis  of  this 
similarity  it  is  difficult  to  justify  owner- 
ship of  ground  stations  by  anyone  ex- 
c^>t  the  carriei'^^and  I  agree.  If  any 
other  arrangement  for  ownership  is 
made,  the  new  owners  will  be  forced 
into  the  area  of  terminal  equipment  and 
research  that  is  already  ably  covered  by 
the  communix^ations  companies.  The 
carriers  own  and  mninhpin  hundreds  of 
these  microwave  stations  today.  In  some 
cases  it  has  taken  them  10  or  20  years 
to  pstahlish  the  standards  for  microwave 
components.  The  carriers  have  organ- 
ized substantial  technical  staffs  which 
are  now  extensively  engaged  in  research 
on  microwave  communications.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to  take  advantage  of 
these  resources.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged to  build  ground  stations. 

The  Senate  Space  Committee  in  its 
report  has  recommended  that  the  car- 
riers be  encouraged  to  establish  ground 
stations,  but  that  the  corporation  should 
not  be  excluded  from  providing  such 
stations  if  circumstances  should  so  re- 
quire.   I  agree  with  this. 

If  the  carriers  owned  their  own  ground 
stations  they  would  be  encouraged,  in 
such  a  competitive  situation,  to  develop 
technology  that  results  in  efficiencies  and 
economics  of  service.  TTie  public  and 
the  customer  would  benefit  from  this 
healthy  competition,  imder  Government 
regulation.  < 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  carriers  are 
not  encouraged  to  own  these  satellite 
ground  stations,  serious  hann  wHl  be 
done  to  the  public,  the  customers,  and 


the  eaxriers  thentsehca.  Competition 
eonU  be  stifled,  satellite  zmtes  could  be 
adversely  affected,  and  operating  condi- 
tkms  could  present  sefious  difllculttes  to 
the  carriers  providing  senriee. 

Undo-  a  plan  which  would  permit  rjid 
encourage  individually  owned  ground 
stations,  each  carrier  would  staff,  main- 
tain, and  operate  its  own  ground  ■^■*^'^"ff 
just  as  it  operates  its  own  facilities 
today.  The  satellite  ground  fitations 
would  be  extensions  of  their  present 
facilities. 

Uiuler  such  a  plan,  the  creation  of  an 
operating  entity  one  step  removed  from 
the  customer  would  be  eUmlnated.  Riy?h 
carrier  could  fa^hi/yi  bis  station  to  best 
meet  his  requirement^  which  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  another  carrier. 
For  example,  the  facilities  that  are  best 
for  telegraph  might  not  necessarily  be 
best  for  telephone  or  television,  wnd  vice 
versa.  Each  carrier  oould  locate  its 
ground  station  where  It  Is  most  eco- 
nomical and  desiralile. 

Finally,  what  would  individual  owner- 
ship mean  to  securii^r  or  in  tim^^  ol 
emergency?  It  is  logical  to  conclude 
that  with  individual  ownership  «vn/i  op- 
eration there  would  be  more  ground  sta- 
tions. A  greater  number  provides  ver- 
satility as  well  as  backup  fit/Mi  itrif»ff  in 
case  of  equipment  failure  and  a  greater 
pool  of  trained  personnel 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  en- 
couraging the  carriers  to  own  ground 
stations.    They  make  sense. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.   Chairman.  I  reluctantly  oppose 
the  gracious  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce    Logic  canxpda  me  to  do  sa 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  use  and  interpretation  of 
statutory  language.    As  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  constantly  to  interpret 
language,    legislative   language,    and    I 
think  I  know  what  public  convenience 
and  necessity  means.    Those  words,  as 
has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  LMr.  Mossl.  are 
words  of  art     They  have  h*^*'"   inter- 
preted myriads  of  times  by  the  courts. 
In  all  my  experience  in  this  House,  which 
goes  over   40  years,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  statute  which  embraces  the  words 
"public     convenience     and     necessity" 
hedged  around  by  limitations  of  the  type 
contained  in  the  language  that  is  sought 
to  be  deleted  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California.    You 
give  with  one  hand  and  you  take  away 
with  the  other.    You  say  that  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  granted  In  accordance 
with  public  convenience  and  necessity 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission.   When,  however,  you  Interpret 
"public  convenience  and  necessity,''  you 
must  give  preference  to  the  common  car- 
riers involved  here.    You  utterly  negate, 
you  utterly  destroy  that  ndiich  you  say 
in  the  first  in^ance.     You  jM'actically 
say  to  the  FCC,  give  preference  to  the 
carriers,  not  to  the  corporation. 

Now,  it  will  not  have  the  effect  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  says,  that  if 
you  strike  out  this  language.  It  will  mean, 
according  to  the  legislative  history,  that 
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the  Pedend  Coinmunle*tloins  Commls- 
aton  eould  not  give  a  Ueense  for  a  ground 
station  to  any  of  the  common  carriers. 
I  must  emphatically  disagree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  In  that  regard. 

Now.  as  has  been  said  also,  the  very 
guts  of  this  bill  lies  In  the  ground  sta- 
tions. That  Is  where  the  money  Is.  The 
profitability  lies  In  the  ground  stations 
and  nowhere  else.  And.  If  these  ground 
stations  are  under  this  bill  to  be  given 
exclusively  to  the  common  carriers,  then 
what  of  the  investors  In  the  corporation, 
the  common  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  public.  They  go  in  under 
the  assumption  that  these  ground  sta- 
tions might  be  given  not  only  to  the  car- 
riers but  to  the  corporation,  but  this 
language  In  the  bill  as  originally  devised 
with  the  Moss  amendment  negates  and 
prevents,  actiially  prevents,  the  ground 
stations  from  being  operated  or  owned 
by  the  corporation  unless  the  common 
carriers  find  the  ground  stations  to  be 
uneconomical,  unprofitable,  inconven- 
ient, or  cumbersome.  Then  they  will  say 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission "We  do  not  want  tills  ground 
station,"  and  they  will  dxmip  worthless 
stations  (Xito  the  corporation  for  the 
corporation  to  own  and/or  operate. 
There  again  the  investing  public  is 
duped.  This  is  a  hoax.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  opposed 
this  original  language.  Why  was  it  put 
in?    That  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  answer  his  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  was  the  point  I 
was  going  to  make.  First  let  me  say  that 
I  do  appreciate  the  gentleman's  position, 
and  I  admire  and  respect  him.  When 
the  bill  was  originally  proposed  It  wa.s 
provided  that  the  common  carriers 
would  own  the  ground  stations  outright: 
that  there  would  be  no  Joint  ownership 
nor  would  they  be  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  corporation.  In  an  effort  to  try 
to  resolve  that  situation,  if  we  had  gone 
completely  to  the  other  extreme,  that 
would  have  been  a  green  light  to  say  that 
th(;  conunon  carriers  should  have  no  part 
of  it.  Now.  this  language  was  designed 
to  make  certain  that  licensing  the  com- 
mon carriers  to  operate  ground  stations 
would  also  be  considered  as  in  the  public 
interest.  That  Is  the  reason  the  lan- 
guage is  here. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
original  language  which  would  deny  the 
application  of  a  common  carrier  if  the 
application  satisfies  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cellbi]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  gentleman,  ex- 
cept to  say  this,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield 


Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

&Cr.  HARRIS.  The  legislation  as  orig- 
inally introduced— not  this  bill,  but  the 
first  bills  on  this  subject  matter;  there 
have  been  severjil  bills  introduced — and 
the  original  proposal  in  several  bills  that 
were  dropped  in  the  hopper  would  have 
prevented  the  (»mmon  carriers  from 
having  any  part  in  the  ground  stations 
at  aU. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  that  not  only 
does  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission object  to  the  language  that  was 
added,  which  involves  a  preference  to 
the  common  carriers  but  the  adminis- 
tration objects  to  the  language.  The  ad- 
ministration favors  this  amendment. 
Both  the  FCC  and  the  administration 
realize  this  is  the  gimmick  that  would  be 
grist  to  the  mill  of  the  common  carriers, 
and  the  grist  would  be  the  hard-earned 
dollars  of  the  American  Investors  who 
put  their  money  into  this  corporation 
thinking  that  the  corporation  as  well  as 
the  common  carrlurs  would  operate  some 
of  these  relay  sfttelllte  stations.  Now 
only  the  carriers  would  operate  and/'or 
own  these  station;?. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Katzenbach,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned,  made  this 
statement  before  the  Senate  committee. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  Is  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: 

We  recognize  that  the  carriers,  having 
consistently  oppoee<l  public  participation  In 
the  ownerahlp  of  tlie  system,  may  feel  that 
even  with  public  l.-ivestment  they  can  stlU 
control  the  system.  If  only  they  can  control 
the  ground  stations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  embrace 
this  amaendment.  then  the  carriers  will 
control  completely  the  ground  stations. 
With  the  ground  stations  under  their 
control,  a«  Mr.  Katzenbach  stated,  they 
will  control  the  (X>mmunications  satel- 
lite system  entirely. 

Frankly,  without  the  amendment  we 
ask  the  pubhc  generally  to  Invest  in  a 
corporation  which  becomes  an  empty 
husk.  The  corporation  without  ground 
stations  is  like  Samson  without  his  locks. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  FlywtI  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  and 
amendments  thereto,  conclude  within  a 
period  of  20  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  leglslaUon.  H  R.  1 1040, 
Ls  one  which  came  before  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  many 
months  before  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  left  his  assigiunent  on  that  com- 
mittee.   I  have  followed  this  legislation 


with  Interest.  I  have  followed  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  legislation  with  in- 
tense Interest,  because  this  legislation  is 
needed.  The  need  for  It  is  urgent.  I 
beUeve  it  is  imperative  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed  in  the  best  form  possible 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  reluc- 
tantly oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss],  because  I  know  of  his  ability.  I 
know  of  his  sincerity.  I  know  that  his 
actions  and  his  thoughts  not  only  on  this 
legislation  but  upon  legislation  generally 
are  activated  by  the  very  highest  mo- 
tives. However.  I  must  very  vigorously 
disagree  with  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  offered, 
and  which  is  under  discussion  and  de- 
bate at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  legislation  itself,  the  language 
of  the  committee  report,  the  legislative 
history  which  was  made  yesterday  and 
today  during  debate  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  are  such  that  it  would  auto- 
matically direct  a  preference  toward  the 
corporation  set  up  by  this  legislation. 
However,  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  bill 
beginning  on  line  20.  page  26.  which 
says: 

In  determining  the  pubUc  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necewlty  the  Cocninlaelon  ehall 
encourage  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  stations  by  conununlcatlona  common 
carriers  wherever.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  such  construction  and  opera- 
tion are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  policies 
of  this  Act. 

Let  me  try  to  bolster  that  language 
which  is  in  the  bill  and  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  by  his  amendment, 
seeks  to  delete,  by  quoting  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  quote 
from  page  7  of  the  committee  report: 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  bring 
into  being  a  private  corporation  which  would 
be  the  US.  parUclpant  In  a  global  aatelllte 
communications  system.  The  leglalatlon 
thus  is  designed  to  carry  out  President  Ken- 
nedy's statement  of  July  24,  1961,  with  re- 
gard to  communications  sateUltes.  In  hU 
statement.  President  Kennedy  pointed  out 
that  "science  and  technology  have. progressed 
to  such  a  degree  that  conununlcatlon 
through  the  use  of  space  satellites  has  be- 
come poeslble."  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  "private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  glolMd  system 
is  favored  provided  that  such  ownership  and 
operation  meet  [certain]  policy  require- 
ments." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  langiiage 
in  the  bill  implements  that  very  state- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  reason  to  believe  from 
the  debate  which  preceded  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  if 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  were 
adopted,  the  underlying  purpose  set  out 
in  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  very  well  be  de- 
feated. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Mossl  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  with  me — we  sat  slde-by-slde  on 
the  Sulacommlttee  on  Communications 
for  4  years  preceding  January  of  1M2 — 
I  know  of  his  devotion  and  of  his  dedi- 
cation. But  I  beheve  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  will  agree  with  me  that  any- 
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thing  that  private  enterprise  can  do  it 
can  do  better  than  the  Government  can 
doit. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
language  of  the  amendments  to  the  Com- 
munications Act  contemplated  here  we 
create  a  private  corporation;  and  every 
dollar  going  into  it  will  be  a  private  dol- 
lar coming  50  percent  from  existing 
communications  carriers  and  50  percent 
from  the  investing  public?  And  we  are 
concerned  here  only  with  the  stand- 
ing of  two  private  entitles  seeking  a  li- 
cense before  the  Commission  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  license  will 
be  granted;  is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  genUeman  has  said 
exactly  what  I  have  tried  to  say  all 
along,  that  the  basic  requirement  in  this 
is  and  should  be  the  public  interest.  All 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  does  \&  to 
provide  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  if  in 
the  discretion  and  Judgment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  the 
public  interest — and  that  means  the 
public  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States— will  be 
best  served  by  the  method  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  deems 
best  and  most  proper  we  should  not  by 
the  language  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  seek  to  do 
anything  which  would  defeat  the  public 
interest  in  this  very  important  subject 
matter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  ask  the  Committee 
to  reject  the  amendment.  I  support  the 
committee  bill  and  express  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved  and 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HoLiriELD]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  very  seldom  I  take  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  comment  on  bills  from  other 
committees,  but  I  feel  constrained  at 
this  time  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moss]. 

I  realize  this  is  a  very  complicated 
subject  and  I  realize  there  are  a  great 
many  factors  that  have  been  considered 
by  the  committee.  I  have  tried  to  study 
this  problem  in  my  own  way. 

It  seems  to  me  this  bill  is  slanted  in 
favor  of  one  major  communications  sys- 
tem, a  great  system,  no  one  will  cavil 
at  that,  and  one  that  Is  very  efficient  in 
Its  operation,  one  that  we  could  not  do 
wiUiout;  but  in  my  opinion  we  should  not 
clo.se  the  door  to  the  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity of  other  free  enterprise  com- 
imnies  to  enter  this  important  new  field 
at  any  time,  now  or  in  the  future,  that 
the  public  interest  might  require. 

The  language  which  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Moss]  seeks  to  strike  is  in  my 
opinion  discriminatory  m  favor  of  the 
dominant  communications  system  that 
we  have  now  in  the  field.  It  is  influen- 
tial language.  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
finst  part  of  the  paragraph  <7)  where 
the    public    interest,    convenience,    and 
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necessity  are  the  criteria  on  which  the 
licenses  for  these  ground  stations  will  be 
granted.  It  seems  to  me  if  these  three 
criteria  are  followed,  if  the  public  in- 
terest is  considered  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  if  the  public 
convenience  is  considered,  and  if  the 
public  necessity  is  considered,  this 
would  automatically  cover  this  great 
communications  system,  which  is  favored 
in  the  language  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  seeks  to  strike. 

These  words  in  the  first  part  of  para- 
graph 7  cover  not  only  this  great  com- 
mon carrier  but  the  corporation,  euid  it 
covers  joint  operations  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  other  carriers.    It  seems  to  me 
it  is  completely  adequate.     We  do  not 
need  this  language  beginning  in  line  20 
and  following  through  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph  unless  we  do  wish  to  influence 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  do  that  which  is  discriminatory. 
I  would  make  one  more  point,  if  I 
might.    I  would  oppose  the  position  the 
esteemed  and  respected  chairman  of  the 
committee  takes  with  regard  to  the  legis- 
lative   history.     The    gentleman    from 
California    [Mr.  Moss]   has  offered  an 
amendment.     He    has    explained    that 
amendment.    Certainly  the  person  who 
offers  an  amendment  and  explains  it  in- 
dicates the  legislative  intent,  not  those 
who   are   opposed   to   the   amendment. 
They  cannot  establish  the  legislative  in- 
tent of  an  amendment  offered  by  a  Mem- 
ber.    That  Member  establishes  the  in- 
tent.  The  point  is  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  if  the  language  In 
the  bill  is  stricken  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  legislative  history,  but 
this  would  be  true  of  any  legislation  that 
was  changed  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The   language   in   the   forepart   of   the 
paragraph  plainly  covers  any  common 
carrier  without  urging  the  Commission 
to  give  preference  to  a  speciflc  common 
carrier.     That  common  carrier  can  es- 
tablish its  own  preference  on  the  basis 
of  its  facilities  and  its  know-how,  its 
technology.    Certainly    that    in    itself 
would  give  it  a  great  advantage.   I  there- 
fore believe  that  the  Moss  amendment 
should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Clem  Miller]. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment,  but 
more  particularly  to  seek  some  answers 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  feel  that  the  debate,  which  I  have 
read  carefully  and  most  of  which  I  lis- 
tened to  yesterday,  has  been  primarily 
about  who  Is  going  to  control  the  satel- 
lite corporation,  but  if  you  search  the 
discussion  you  will  flnd  most  of  it  is 
declaratory  in  nature. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ullman]  yesterday  distinguished  be- 
tween control  and  ownership.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  about  owner- 
ship, but  in  my  mind  and  evidently  in 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon ownership  and  control  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  one  another  in  the 
modem  corF>oration. 

Where  does  this  record  tell  us  about 
the  control  of  this  satellite  corporation 
and  who  will  actually  exercise  that  con- 
trol?   In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 


nois  [Mr.  Collier]   mentioned  that  it 
will  be  years  before  there  will  be  a  profit 
from  the  corporation.    Therefore,  these 
noncarrier  directors  will  have  to  be  men 
of  great  wealth  and  great  public  inter- 
est.   What  kind  of  people  will  own  this 
stock?    Where  do  they  fit  in  as  public- 
interest  owners?    Yes.  the  directors  of 
this  satellite  corporation  are  the  key  to 
control.    Three  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President    and    six.    presumably,    since 
selected  are  by  noncarrier  stockholders 
may  be  described  as  "pubUc"  members 
I  would  like  to  know  In  actual  fact,  may 
It  not  be  true  and  will  it  not  be  true  that 
the  carriers  are  actually  going  to  control 
this  corporation  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  will  get  control  of  the  six  pub- 
Uc  members?    So    I   beUeve,    actually, 
this  bill  is  not  an  Instrument  of  com- 
promise as  the  chairman  of  the  WMninlt- 
tee  has  frequently  said.    I  do  not  see 
where  there  Is  compromise  If  control  Is 
vested  In  the  hands  of  the  carriers. 

Furthermore,  in  examining  the  bill, 
where  do  we  see  in  the  language  any  in- 
dication of  a  compromise?    When  you 
search  for  Presidential  powers,  and  the 
gentleman  from   Colorado    [Mr.  Domi- 
NicK]   says  he  has  vast  powers — ^^where 
are  they?    Read  the  language.    All  he 
can  do  is  "aid  In  the  development."    He 
can  provide  for  "a  continuous  review." 
Three,  he  can  "coordinate"  and  he  can 
"Insure    the    avallablUty   of."    He    can 
"advise."     "coordhiate."    "assist."    and 
"consult."    Where     Is     the     authority 
vested  In  these  words?    These  are  not 
words  of  power  and  authority.    These 
are  words  of  consultation.     So  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  wherein,  first  of  all, 
is  the  compromise,  and,  secondly,  where 
does  actually  the  control  of  the  satellite 
corporation  rest?     Is  it  actually  a  com- 
promise bill?    Is  it  a  compromise  be- 
tween private  and  public  enterprise  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  or  rather, 
indeed,  is  it  something  that  is  so  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  carriers  that  it 
is  no  compromise  at  all?    That  is  a  long 
question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  undertake  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  very 
briefly.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  gentle- 
man needs  to  do  is  to  take  the  innumer- 
able bills  that  have  been  introduced  on 
this  subject  and  compare  the  bill  we 
have  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
those  bills  and  he  will  be  convinced  that 
this  is  a  drastic  compromise. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  A  vast  improve- 
ment. 


vt^ 


Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  next  place,  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  corporation 
rests  primarily  with  the  Board  which 
will  be  selected— three  by  the  President 
and  six  by  the  carriers  and  six  by  the 
general  public.  The  stockholders  them- 
selves will  control  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  position 
taken  by   the  very   able,   distinguished 
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/.Hairm^n  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Mom  amendment  I  am 
fearful  that  In  this  debate  we  have  been 
overlooking  the  real  difference  In  the 
character  of  the  satellite  corporaUon 
and  the  communications  carriers  them- 
selves. The  bffl  that  is  under  dlscxwslon 
would  create  a  corporation,  the  piniwse 
of  which  would  be  to  put  Into  orbit  a 
new  microwave  tower.  That  Is  essen- 
tia^ distinct  from  the  business  of  op- 
erating a  commimlcatlons  carrier  busi- 
ness or  doing  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  a  commxmlcations  system.  We  are 
overiooklng  the  difference  In  the  very 
natxire  of  the  service  that  Is  to  be  offered 
by  these  two  distinct  types  of  corpora- 
tion. I  think  we  should  be  mindful  of 
the  testimony  which  yon  will  find  in  the 
record  by  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Bclme  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 
In  which  it  points  out  on  page  83  of  the 
hearing  record  that  these  workers  in  the 
Industry  are  Interested  and  dedicated 
people,  as  he  says,  and  I  want  to  quote 
Mr.  Beime  from  page  035 : 

Another  factor  to  t)6  conaldered  In  con- 
nection with  ground  station  ownership  Is 
the  matter  of  employee-employer  relation- 
ship *T*/<  labor- management  relations.  Just 
how  many  employees  win  be  required  at  a 
ground  station  is  dlflleult  to  estimate.  Nev- 
erthelaes,  communications  workers  will  be 
required — probably  a  substantial  number. 
Communications  workers,  on  the  whole,  are 
career  employees  of  their  chooen  employer. 
They  do  not  Jump  around  among  the  dif- 
ferent carriers  for  employment. 

I  think  that  point  has  been  over- 
looked. The  communications  satellite 
c<}rporation  will  not  be  a  carrier  of  mes- 
sages. Its  purpose  is  merely  to  orbit 
tills  microwave  reflector.  The  people 
who  manage  the  day-to-day  coomiuni- 
catlons.  whether  they  be  between  coun- 
tiiet  or  between  continents,  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  be  running  the  busi- 
ness. They  are  very  much  Interested  in 
seeing  that  people  who  are  experienced 
and  educated  to  this  service  have  con- 
trol of  the  ground  station*. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  this 
Congress  to  write  into  this  law  some- 
thing that  would  be  confusing,  that 
would  decrease  the  efBclency  and  the 
service  that  is  being  rendered. 

Mr.  Belme  further  said  that — 

If  these  ground  stations  would  be  owned 
ty  the  corporation  and  each  of  the  present 
carriers  would  have  to  deal  with  this  sep- 
axate  enUty  to  take  care  of  their  oversea 
business,  difficulties  would  arise  as  to  the 
type  of  service  and  the  kind  of  service,  and 
in  my  Judgment  this  woiUd  adversely  affect 
the  public  Interest. 

I  think  this  is  a  most  dangerous 
amendment.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  in  the  position  he  has 
taken  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Cabfomla  [Mr.  Youhckh)  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  seems  to  me  if  this 
section  were  stricken  It  would  show  a 
very  distinct  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
PCC  because  this  particular  section 
gives  to  the  PCC  the  discretion  of  what 


to  do  but  it  does  say  to  the  PCC  that 
so  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned  we 
do  want  them  to  encourage  the  owner- 
ship of  these  ground  stations  by  the  com- 
mon carriers. 

Let  me  give  sou  an  illustration  of 
what  happens  in  reg.ird  to  some  little 
resolution  that  may  be  passed  and  its 
effect  on  the  PCC:  Years  ago  the  other 
body  passed  a  resolution  limiting  the 
power  of  radio  stations  to  50  kilowatts, 
and  the  PCC  ham  considered  that  as  a 
mandate  ever  sirice.  Our  committee  is 
now  wrestling  with  a  change  in  order 
to  get  that  particular  phase  of  our  com- 
munications system  changed. 

Second.  If  we  eliminate  this  clause 
I  am  very  positive  that  some  future  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  will 
take  it  upon  itself  to  see  that  only  the 
corporation  may  own  a  ground  station. 
That  is  why  this  clause  is  in  there.  I 
think  it  is  a  proUK^Uon  to  the  private  en- 
terprise system;  and,  as  I  said  the  other 
day.  I  would  be  much  happier  if  only  the 
communication  carriers  were  the  own- 
ers of  the  corporation  we  are  creating. 
But  that  was  not  possible.  Certainly  we 
ought  to  be  able  f  rom  a  legislative  stand- 
point to  give  an  indication  to  the  PCC 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  communica- 
tion carriers,  an<l  we  trust  the  FCC  will 
see  that  the  ground  stations  will  be 
available  to  everybody  and  at  fair  rates, 
as   is   provided    by   this   particular    bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  Chair  recog- 
niaes  the  genLeman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  HAkKisl. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  had  sufBcient  debate  on 
this.  It  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
and  everyone  knows  what  the  question 
is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Moss  I. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  I>ihgill) 
there  were — aye.i  33,  noes  116. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLI   III— <7SKAT10»»  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATTLLm  COaPOaATION 

Ceaticn  of  corporation 

Sac  301.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  commualcatluns  satellite  corp<jra- 
tton  for  profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency 
or  esUibllshment  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment The  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provision.!  of  this  Act  and.  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  Act.  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Business  Corporation  Act. 
The  right  to  reiieal.  alter,  or  annend  this 
Act  at  any  Ume  b;  expre.ssly  reserved. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ofTor 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  orered  by  Mr  Joixaos  Add 
the  following  paragraph  Immediately  after 
the  first  paratcriph  of  section  301,  which 
nrst  paragraph  Khali  be  designated  as  sub- 
section  I  a  I  : 

"(bt  Before  ecerclslng  any  powers  under 
this  .Act.  the  C<immunlcallons  Satellite 
Corporation  shall  legally  obligate  Itself  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  Government  In 
the  sum  of  $471  million  for  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  (government  of  develop- 
ing the  conamnnlcatlons  satellite  lystem. 
Si:ch  reimbursement  shall  be  provided  to  be 


made  over  a  ten-year  period  oommanclng 
January  2,  1909.  in  equal  annual  install- 
ments." 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  Is  xwt 
aimed  against  private  ownership  as  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  but  It  Is  aimed  against 
the  gift  or  subaldiy  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  be  formed  for  profit,  the  sum  of 
$471  million  of  taxpayers'  money  which 
has  been  spent  by  the  Ck>vemment  In  re- 
search and  development  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system. 

I  did  not  pluck  this  figure  out  of  the 
air.  The  testimony  shows  that  out  of 
the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  that 
we  have  spent  for  space  exploration.  $471 
million  has  been  specifically  authorl»d 
for  the  communications  satellite  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  this  bill  as  It  presently  stands 
does  not  require  the  Oovemment  to  be 
reimbursed  from  this  profit  corporation 
for  one  thin  dime  of  that  expenditure. 
You  know,  when  the  Government  takes 
property  or  anything  of  value.  It  has  to 
pay  for  it,  and  very  rightly  so.  But,  here 
we  have  a  private  corporation  taking 
from  the  Government  and  not  luwler- 
taking  in  any  way  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
emment  for  this  very,  very  valuable  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wOTider  where  the 
economy  bloc  is  now  ?  I  do  not  hear  any 
outraged  cries  against  giveaways,  and 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  If  It  Is  wrong 
for  our  Government  to  give  away  money 
to  the  poor  and  the  needy  but  have  the 
right  to  donate  It  to  a  corporation  which 
will  be  largely  owned  by  the  American 
Telephone  L  Telegraph  Co.  and  the 
other  commercial  giants.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  this  can  be  Justified. 

I  repeat.  I  am  not  opposing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system  by  private  Industry, 
but  I  am  strongly  challenging  the  right 
of  our  Congress  to  make  a  free  gift  of 
public  research  and  development  to  fur- 
ther the  Interests  of  these  corporations 
which  go  Into  this  thing  for  profit  and 
can  well  afford  to  pay.  My  amendment 
proposes  that  no  payments  will  bectxne 
due  until  1969,  and  then  over  a  10-year 
period.  I  think  it  is  an  equitable  amend- 
ment. It  is  good  for  our  country's  econ- 
omy, and  I  urge  Its  adoption  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman made  provision  for  the  future  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Ln  space  research  which  will  be 
involved  in  the  further  development  of 
satellite  communication? 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  liave  made  no  such 
provision.  I  will  be  very  happy  if  we  can 
get   the   $471    million   without   Interest 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  import  of  this  language  is  very  clear, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
amend  my  request  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment close  in  8  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chajrman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  basically  because  it  is  a 
bad  amendment  and  1:  does  not  make 
sense.  The  gentleman  has  talked  about 
reimbursing  the  Government  for  re- 
search expenses.  If  v*e  were  to  apply 
this  rule  to  every  area  of  research  in 
every  field  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Invested  money  in  research 
and  this  research  subs<!quently  used  for 
the  general  good  of  the  public,  we  would 
be  getting  involved  In  too  many  different 
fields.  For  example,  this  would  then 
necessitate,  in  the  interest  of  consist- 
ency, that  we  ask  the  corporate  farms 
of  the  country  to  pay  back  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  the  profits  they  re- 
ceived as  the  result  of  the  research  work 
done  through  the  various  laboratories  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
various  programs  promoted  by  this  de- 
partment. 

Mr    JOELSON.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Those  programs,  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  are  pro- 
grams where  Government  research  is  go- 
ing into  private  industry  which  is  in 
competition,  one  with  the  other,  and 
therefore  it  serves  a  healthy  purpose.  I 
am  talking  about  this  research  being 
donated  to  a  Governm?nt-created  pri- 
vate monopoly,  and  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  them. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Of  course,  basically, 
the  gentleman  and  I  disiigree  on  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  Government-created  pri- 
vate monopoly.  The  gontleman  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion  that  it  is  so.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  in  any  sense  that 
this  is  a  Government-created  private 
monopoly.  Therefore,  we  start  with  a 
different  premise  and,  consequently, 
cannot  argue  the  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  go  further 
with    this    same   feeling,   we   would   be 
obliged,  then,  to  have  private  hospitals 
return  to  the  Federal  Gc  vernment  funds 
that  were  used  in  the  course  of  medical 
ri'.search  and  developraont  from  which 
thoy  benefited  and  from  which,  in  turn, 
they  received  a  profit,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.     If  we  are  going  to  get  into  a 
proh'ram  such  as  this,  where  primarily 
we  have  to  stop  fiddlimr  while  Rome  is 
burning,  and  get  into  a  program  where 
we  are  going  to  utilize  the  brains  and  the 
know-how  and  the  experience  and  the 
background  of  people   who   have   been 
dedicated  in  the  field  of  communications 
w  hich  is  highly  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  program,  we  camiot  afford  to  get 
involved  in  writing  into  this  legislation 
the  type  of  amendment,  that  the  gen- 
tleman   from    New   Jersey  proposes.     I 
tiope  that  the  House  will  soundly  defeat 
tlie  amendment. 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman,  then,  disagree  with  the  Pres- 
ident, who  says  in  his  letter  on  page  17 
of  the  report,  that  this  is  by  nature  "a 
Government-created  monopoly"? 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Yes;   and  I  disagree 
with  the  President  on  many  other  things. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  heard  a 
great  deal  about  private  enterprise.  We 
were  told  that,  by  creating  the  corpora- 
tion delineated  in  this  bill.  Congress 
would  affirm  its  faith  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  show  the  world  that 
in  the  United  Stetes,  pure,  unadulter- 
ated private  enterprise  could  establish 
operable  communications  by  satellite 
and  demonstrate  the  ingenuity,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  capability  of  Ameri- 
can capitalism. 

I  suggested  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  ideology  of  competitive  free  en- 
terprise to  deliver  the  first  potentially 
profitable  fruits  of  a  Government-funded 
program  to  a  "Government-created 
monopoly" — as  the  President's  letter  de- 
scribed it — a  joint  venture  of  corpora- 
tions whose  urge  to  merge  had  been 
frustrated  by  Congress  for  19  years. 

I  fought  to  prevent  the  giveaway  of 
a  public  resource  to  a  private  monoix>ly. 
My  substitute  bill  for  Government 
ownership  and  control  through  a  Com- 
munications Satellite  Authority  did  not 
prevail. 

I  do  not  despair,  for  I  am  mindful  of 
Shelly's  lines,  "If  winter  comes,  can 
spring  be  far  behind."  And  I  am  also 
mindful  of  President  Eisenhower's  char- 
acterization of  TVA  as  "creeping  social- 
ism." 

I  am  even  hopeful  that  the  logic  in 
the  pending  amendment  will  be  seen 
and  that  there  will  be  agreement  with 
the  proposition  that  this  "private  enter- 
prize"  corporation  should  pay  for  the 
gifts  it  is  about  to  receive.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  invested  their  capi- 
tal in  the  development  of  a  space 
communications  system.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  act  of  Congress  is  about  to  • 
expropriate  this  investment.  Surely 
just  and  adequate  compensation  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
charge  made  in  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
in  the  words  he  has  just  uttered  from 
the  well  of  the  House  had  any  substance 
to  it  at  all,  in  my  judgment  it  would 
deserve  response.  I  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 


has  his  own  ideas.  But  In  my  judgment 
if  this  Congress  were  to  follow  siK5h  a 
philosophy,  God  pity  the  ooimtry.  I 
would  say,  as  we  are  about  to  pass  on  this 
amendment,  it  is  about  as  ridiculous  a 
proposal  as  it  would  be  for  the  Congress 
to  require  that  the  Indians  now  be  paid 
for  Manhattan  at  present  real  estate 
values. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Joelson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  27,  line  17 : 

PKOCESS  or  OaOANIZATION 

Sec.  302.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  designate  Incorporators  who 
shall  serve  as  the  Initial  board  of  directors 
until  the  first  annual  meeting  of  share- 
holders or  until  their  succeasors  are  elected 
and  qualified.  Such  Incorporators  shall 
arrange  for  an  Initial  stock  offering  and 
take  whatever  other  actions  are  necessary 
to  establish  the  corporation,  including  the 
filing  of  articles  of  Incorporation,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  No  incorporator 
shall  be  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
which  first  succeeds  such  incorporators  as 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corjxsratlon. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  that  section,  which 
also  applies  to  the  next  section.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  suggest, 
if  it  meet  the  approval  of  the  genUeman 
from  CaUfomia,  that  we  read  section 
303  and  then  let  the  two  sections  be 
considered  together,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendments  referred  to  are 
applicable  to  sections  302  and  303. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that 
if  the  Clerk  were  to  read  the  next  sec- 
tion then  the  right  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  section  302  would  be  lost,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
agreeable  to  me,  if  it  is  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  offered,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  28,  line  4 : 

DIRECTORS    AND    OFFICERS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  Individuals 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Three  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
effective  the  date  on  which  the  other  mem- 
bers are  elected,  six  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  those  stock- 
holders who  are  not  communications  com- 
mon carriers,  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  board,  not  to  exceed  six,  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  those  stockholders  who 
are  communications  common  carriers  in  a 
number  determined  as  follows:  If  such 
stockholders  own  In  the  aggregate  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
voting  stock  of  the  corporation,  they  shall 
elect  one  member;  If  they  own  In  the  ag- 
gregate In  excess  of  15  per  centum  but  not 
exceeding  25   per  centum,  two  members;    if 
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Uwy  ovn  ta  Xhm  MKr*S***  ^  excaaa  of  25 
par  ••ntum  but  not  ■TfaatHiig  3A  p«r  oantum. 
ttmm  mtuaimn:  U  tbay  own  in  tbm  nun- 
gmt«  In  «ac«M  of  3A  per  centum  but  not  ez- 
c««dlnir  40  p«r  centum,  four  memben;  If 
th«7  own  in  the  aciracate  In  exeen  of  40 
per  centum  but  not  emceetftng  46  per  centum, 
fire  DMinbers;  and  tf  tliey  own  In  the  ag- 
gregate ta  ezceea  at  48  per  centum,  six  mem- 
bers. No  BtockJiolcler  who  U  a  conununica- 
tions  common  carrier  and  no  trustee  for  such 
a  stockbolder  abaU  TOte,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  tbrougb  the  votee  of  rubeldlarlee 
or  afllllated  companlee,  notnlneee,  or  other 
pereoni  subject  to  his  direction  or  control, 
for  more  than  three  canrtlrtatiee  for  mem- 
bership on  the  board.  Subject  to  siich  limi- 
tation, the  articles  of  Incorporation  to  be 
filed  by  the  tncorporators  designated  under 
seetloo  309  shall  proTlde  for  cumulative  Tot- 
Ing  under  section  27(d)  of  the  District  of 
Ckilumbla  Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  29-911  (d)). 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates 
of  oooapensatlon  Qzed  by  the  board,  and 
SSI  iliig  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No 
tndlvtdual  other  than  a  cltlaen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  oOoer  ot  the  corporation. 
No  oAoer  of  the  corporatloD  shall  receive  any 
salary  from  any  source  other  than  the  cor- 
poration during  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment by  the  corporation. 

Ur.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  section  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  which  section 
does  the  gentleman  refer? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     SecUon  303. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  Chair  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man asks  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  section  303  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  section  302  and  section 
303  be  open  to  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Youwcir). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr  TorMcss:  Page  27,  strUce 
out  the  comma  at  the  end  of  line  24  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  28.  line  I,  strike  out  "as  approved 
by  the  President." 

Page  28,  beginning  In  line  8  strike  out 
"Three  members  of  the  board"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  11  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  •Eight". 

Page  28.  line  14.  strike  out  "six"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "seven". 

Page  28.  line  19,  strike  out  "one"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  'two". 

Page  28.  line  21.  strike  out  "two"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "three". 

Page  28.  line  22.  strike  out  "three"  ai»d  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

Page  28.  line  24,  strike  out  "four"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "five". 

Page  29,  line  1.  strike  out  "five"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "six '. 

Piige  29,  line  2,  strike  out  "six"  and  insert 
la  Ueu  thereof  "seven". 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  with  regard  to  the  first 
sentence  of  .section  302,  where  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  the  organizers  for  this  cor- 
poration, and  while  I  admit  that  it  is 
rather  loosely  drawn  in  that  there  is  no 


limitation  on  the  number  of  organizers 
that  are  to  be  appointed  nor  Is  there  any 
time  limit  for  his  action.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  if  the  President  appoints  two. 
four,  seren.  or  any  nimiber  of  organizers 
which  he  elects,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  burden  him  with  the  further  duty 
of  approving  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion which  they  prepare.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  noi-mally  would  ccmfer  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Government  in  preparing 
those  articles  of  incorporation. 

As  to  section  303, 1  would  eliminate  tlie 
directors  appointed  by  the  President  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  this  lis  much  as  p>06slble  a  free 
enterprise  system  and  not  controlled  by 
the  Government.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
my  talk  yesterday.  I  am  fearful  that 
when  this  stock  is  offered  to  the  public 
and  there  an;  directors  of  this  corpo- 
ration appointed  by  the  President  the 
public  will  get  the  idea  that  this  is  a 
Government  corporation  and,  when  divi- 
dends are  not  paid,  which  they  surely 
will  not  be  for  many  years,  there  will  be 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  holders  for 
the  Congress  to  bail  them  out. 

In  lieu  of  the  three  which  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  I  would  as- 
sign eight  to  the  stockholders,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  seven  to  the  stockholders 
which  are  th<»  common  earners.  That 
is  the  only  purpose  of  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  Confess  is  burdening  the 
President  too  much  with  all  of  these 
various  corporations  which  are  formed 
I  noticed  in  the  paper  only  yesterday  that 
the  Labor  Advisory  Board  now  suggests 
that  In  the  fimendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  the  injunctive  procedure  of 
the  court  should  be  abolished  and  that 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  President 
I  believe  the  President  should  be  relieved 
of  as  much  of  this  responsibility  as  pos- 
sible, because  we  have  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  seriously  in- 
volved in  this  bill,  and  we  have  the  State 
Department  seriously  involved.  If  those 
two  agencies  cannot  amply  represent  the 
President,  then  I  do  not  see  how  the 
President  himself  can  burden  him.self 
with   these  various   duties. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  I  trust  that  the  Committee  will 
not  seriously  corvsider  the  proposal  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  tried  diligently  to 
work  this  matter  out.  to  make  it  a  work- 
able organization.  We  think  we  have 
done  a  fairly  «ood  Job. 

I  will  admit  my  objection  to  the  first 
part  of  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
not.  in  my  judgment,  too  strong.  In 
other  words,  that  part  having  to  do  with 
the  articles  of  incorporation  being  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  I  am  not  too 
concerned  about  that,  although  I  do 
think  it  Is  rather  Important.  But,  the 
makeup  of  the  board  of  the  corporation 
is  all  important.  The  bill  provides  that 
three  directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  We  do  have  an  Interest  here; 
the  President  has  a  responsibility,  as  i 
said  yesterday,  that  no  one  else  can  per- 
form. This  corporation  has  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  countries.     So  why  should 


not  the  man  who  under  our  Constitution 
has  authority  in  that  field  appoint  Hme- 
one  to  represent  him  who  would  be  on 
the  board  in  order  to  carry  out  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  InTohred?  I 
think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  its  future  and  help  It  to  be  a 
success.  If  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  strike  this  out  were  to  prevail,  he 
would  be  setting  up  a  seven  to  eight 
member  board,  and  I  Just  think  that  It 
would  not  be  in  the  best  intereata  at  all. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  we  did  not  Just 
pick  this  idea  out  of  thin  air.  We  can 
go  back  to  1862  to  the  time  when  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  organised. 
The  president  had  the  authority  there 
to  appoint  directors.  This  la  patterned 
after  that.  The  Union  Pacific  waa  or- 
ganized at  that  time  as  a  domestic  cor- 
poration to  operate,  of  course,  domes- 
tically. But,  yet.  it  was  prorlded  at  that 
time  that  the  President  would  appoint 
two  directors  and  it  was  also  provided 
at  that  time  that  the  directors  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  should  not  be 
stockholders  in  the  Union  Pacific,  ami  ao 
forth.  In  other  words,  the  President  was 
given  a  responsibility  in  the  creation  of 
that  corporation  at  that  time,  and  it 
certainly  was  appropriate  to  do  that  be- 
cause we  were  developing  the  great  West 
of  this  country  at  that  time. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr  CELLER.  Would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary for  our  Government  to  expend  vast 
sums  of  money  in  addition  to  these  mon- 
eys that  have  already  been  spent  to  fur- 
ther the  space  satellite  system?  And  In 
that  sense  the  Government  would  have 
a  vital  Interest  and,  therefore,  it  would 
be  essential  for  the  present  at  least  to 
have  what  in  common  parlance  is  called 
a  finger  in  the  pie. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct.  It  la  sensi- 
ble, as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said 
a  moment  ago.  It  makes  sense  to  do  It 
this  way. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  a  question  which 
relates  to  the  reasons  for  proceeding  with 
this  legislation  at  once  rather  than  de- 
ferring it.  It  is  dealt  with  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  8.  The  gentle- 
man yesterday  told  me  we  must  proceed 
at  once  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
Communist  nations  in  this  vital  field. 
I  certainly  applaud  every  effort  in  that 
direction.  Everj*  effort  must  be  made  to 
do  J  U.St  that.  In  contrast  to  this  the 
committee  report  says  that  If  we  do  not 
proceed  now.  It  will  mean  that  all  the 
developmental  work  will  be  in  govern- 
mental hands.  There  is  a  substantial 
rumor  around  that  In  any  case  no  private 
development  can  take  place  until  next 
year  at  the  earliest  because  the  carriers 
will  not  be  prepared  until  that  time  to 
do  anything.  Therefore,  my  question  is. 
if  this  Is  the  case,  and  because  of  the 
tremendous  complexity  of  this  legislation 
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and  the  international  negotiations  which 
must  take  place  and  so  on,  then  why 
no  delay  on  the  legislation?  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  that  question  at  this  time? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  I  shall  be  glad  to 
undertake  to  reply. 

Mr.   CLEM  MILLI:R.     I  yield   to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  First,  let  me  say  I  know 
the  gentleman  desires,  as  I  do  and  as  all 
Members  of  the*  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  do.  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  Communists.  But  not  only  do  we 
want  to  keep  ahead  of  the  Communists 
and  get  this  development  in  operation, 
but  we  want  to  keep  ahead  of  anybody 
else  and  any  other  nation.  We  want  to 
be  the  leader  Jn  th«»  world  in  this.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  we  do 
not  set  up  a  vehicle,  as  I  indicated  yes- 
terday, to  get  this  In  operation,  then 
there  is  no  way  it  can  be  developed.  So 
far  as  the  research  is  concerned,  that 
has  been  completed.  We  know  that  the 
research  and  development  has  by  this 
time  reached  the  stige  that  it  can  be- 
come operational. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLEFl.  Then  the  private 
corporation  can  proceed  at  the  present 
time  and  they  do  not  need  to  wait  for  a 
year? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  is  no  que^ion 
about  it.  They  can  proceed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  are  continually  putting 
satellites  into  orbit. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  am  going  to  make 
a  statement  about  a  very  dramatic  suc- 
cess we  had  in  this  field  just  today 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLEF .  Then,  if  I  might 
ask  the  chairman  funher,  it  is  time  that 
if  the  private  corporations  are  now  pre- 
pared to  act,  is  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee that  they  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  at  once  rather 
than  later? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  First  we  have  got  to 
have  negotiations  wi.h  foreign  govern- 
ments over  the  use  oi'  the  channels,  the 
use  of  portions  of  the  spectrum  by  each 
country  in  accordance  with  international 
agreement.  The  corporation  will  have 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments  about  saace  use.  This  is 
going  to  require  time.  Until  we  get  it 
set  up  they  cannot  en:er  into  such  nego- 
tiations. It  is  all  important  that  we  get 
started  on  it  now. 

Mr  CLEM  MILLER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younger  1. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 
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this  new  venture  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
and  must  continue  to  make  major  con- 
tributions toward  a  successful  space 
satellite  system  at  vast  public  expense. 
However,  this  bill  provides  that  these 
three  directors  shall  be  appointed  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
would  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
the  three  members  by  the  President,  and 
thereafter  the  effective  date  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  so  selected 
would  be  3  years. 

Mr.  CELLER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. After  conferring  with  other 
members  of  the  committee  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cxllex:  Page 
28.  line  9,  strike  the  word  "annually". 

Page  28,  line  11.  strike  the  words  "effective 
the  date  on  which  the  other  members  are 
fleeted",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  a 
t<»rm  of  three  years". 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  the  bill  before  us 
provides  that  there  fhall  be  three  di- 
rectors of  the  board  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Thus  the  bill 
recognizes   our  vital   national  stake   in 


FINANCING    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  Issue  and  have  outstanding.  In  such 
amounts  as  It  shall  determine,  shares  of  cap- 
ital stock,  without  par  value,  which  shall 
carry  voting  rights  and  be  eligible  for  divi- 
dends. The  shares  of  such  stock  Initially 
issued  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  not  In  excess 
of  SlOO  for  each  share  and  in  a  manner  to 
Insure  the  widest  distribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
shares  of  stock  Issued  under  this  subsection 
may  be  Issued  to  and  held  by  any  person. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  term  "authorized  carrier"  shall  mean  a 
communications  common  carrier  authorized 
by  the  Commission  to  own  shares  of  stock 
In  the  corporation. 

(2)    Only  those   communications  common 
carriers  which  are  authorized  carriers  shall 
own  shares  of  stock  In  the  corporation  at  any 
time,   and    no   other   communications   com- 
mon carrier  shall  own  shares  either  directly 
or   Indirectly    through  subsidiaries  or   affili- 
ated companies,  nominees,  or  other  persons 
subject   to    Its    direction    or    control.     Fifty 
per  centum  of  the  shares  of  stock  offered  at 
any    time    by   the   corporation   shall   be   re- 
served  for  purchase   by   authorized   carriers 
and  such  carriers  shall  In  the  aggregate  be 
entitled  to  make  purchases  of  the  reserved 
shares  in  a  total  niunber  not  exceeding  the 
total  number  of  the  nonreserved  shares  of 
any  Issue  purchased  by  other  persons.     At  no 
time  after  the  Initial  Issue  Is  completed  shall 
the  aggregate  of  the  shares  of  voting  stock 
of  the  corporation  owned  by  authorized  car- 
riers directly  or  indirectly   through  subsid- 
iaries or  affiliated  companies,  nominees,   or 
other  persons  subject   to  their  direction   or 
control  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  shares 
issued  and  outstanding. 

(3)  At  no  time  shall  any  stockholder  who 
Is  not  an  authorized  carrier,  or  any  syn- 
dicate or  affiliated  group  of  such  stockhold- 
ers, own  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
shares  of  voting  stock  of  the  corporation 
Issued  and  outstanding. 

(c)  The  corporation  Is  authorized  to  issue. 
In  addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  nonvoting  secu- 
rities, tionds,  deljentures,  and  other  certif- 
icates of  Indebtedness  as  it  may  determine. 
Such  nonvoting  securities,  bonds.  del>entures, 
or  other  certificates  of  Indebtedness  of  the 
corporation    as   a   communications    common 


carrier  may  own  shall  lt>e  eligible  for  Inclu- 
•ion  In  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  the  Commlsalon. 

(d)  Not  more  than  an  aggregate  of  20 
per  centum  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the 
corporation  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  are  held  by  holders  other 
than  authorized  carriers  may  be  held  by 
persons  of  the  classes  described  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  section 
310(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
as  amended   (47  U.S.C.  310). 

(e)  The  requirement  of  section  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-9200)) )  as  to 
the  percentage  of  stock  which  a  «ockholder 
must  hold  in  order  to  have  the  rights  of 
inspection  and  copying  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  in  the 
case  of  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  they  may  exercise  such  rights  with- 
out regard  to  the  percentage  of  stock  they 
hold,  subject,  however,  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security. 

(f)  Upon  application  to  the  Commission 
by  any  communications  common  carrier  and 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Commission  after 
notice  and  hearing  that  the  public  Interest 
and  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  ad- 
vanced thereby,  the  Commission  may  compel 
any  authorized  carrier  which  owns  shares 
of  stock  in  the  corporation  to  sell  to  the 
aM>licant  a  numt)er  of  shares  determined 
by  the  Conmiission  to  be  reasonable  in  the 
light  of  the  estimated  proportionate  use  of 
the  corporation's  facilities  by  the  applicant 
and  other  factors  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  at  a  price  determined  by 
the   Commission  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

PURPOSES  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  COKFORATTON 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  corporation  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  plan,  initiate,  construct,  own,  man- 
age, and  operate.  Itself  or  In  conjunction 
with  foreign  governments  or  business  en- 
titles, commercial  communications  satellite 
systems; 

(2)  furnish,  for  hire,  channels  of  commu- 
nication to  United  States  communications 
common  carriers  and  to  other  entities,  for- 
eign and  domestic;  and 

(3)  construct  and  operate  satellite  termi- 
nal stations  when  licensed  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  201(c)  (7). 

(b)  Included  In  the  activities  authorized 
to  the  corporation  for  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  indicated  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  are,  among  others  not  specifi- 
cally named — 

(1)  to  conduct  or  contract  for  research 
and  development  related  to  its  mission; 

(2)  to  acquire  the  physical  facilities  and 
hardware  necessary  to  its  operations,  includ- 
ing communications  satelUtes  and  asso- 
ciated equipment  and  facilities,  whether  by 
construction,'  purchase,  or  gift; 

(3)  to  purchase  satellite  laimching  and 
related  services  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

(4)  to  contract  with  users.  Including  the 
United  States  Government,  for  the  services 
of  the  communications  satellite  system;  and 

(5)  to  develop  plans  for  the  technical 
specifications  of  all  elements  of  the  com- 
munications  satellite   system. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes, 
the  corpraration  shall  have  the  usual  powers 
conferred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act. 

TITLE  IV — MISCELLANEOUS 

Applicability  of  Communications  Act  o/  1934 
Sec.  401.  The  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  common  carrier  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3(h)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  and  as  such  shall  be 
fully  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  11  and 
title  III  of  that  Act. 
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Notice  of  foreign  business  negotiations 
Bwc.  403.  Whenever  the  corporation  shall 
enter  Into  business  negotiations  with  respect 
to  facllltle*.  operations,  or  services  author- 
ized by  this  Act  with  any  international  or 
foreign  entity,  It  shall  notify  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State  shall  advise  the  corporation 
of  relevant  foreign  policy  considerations. 
Throughout  such  negotiations  the  corpora- 
tion shall  keep  the  Departnient  of  State  in- 
formed with  respect  to  such  considerations. 
The  corporation  may  request  the  Department 
of  State  to  assist  In  the  negotiations,  and 
that  Department  shall  render  such  assistance 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sanctions 

Sec.  403.  (a)  If  the  corporation  shall  en- 
gage In  or  adhere  to  any  action,  practices, 
or  policies  Inconsistent  with  the  poUcy  and 
purposes  declared  In  section  102  of  this  Act 
or  If  the  corporation  or  any  other  person 
shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  shall 
obstruct  or  Interfere  with  any  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  or  shall  refuse,  fall,  or 
neglect  to  discharge  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act,  or  shall  threaten  any 
such  violation,  obstruction.  Interference, 
refusal,  failure,  or  neglect,  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  corporation  or  other  person  resides  or 
may  be  found  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon 
petition  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  grant  such  equitable  relief 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent or  terminate  such  conduct  or  threat. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person 
of  any  punishment,  liability,  or  sanction 
which  nxay  be  imposed  otherwise  than  un- 
der this  Act. 

Re-ports  to  the  Congress 
Sec  404.  (a)  The  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  In  January  of  each  yeau- 
a  report  which  shall  Include  a  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  under  the  national  program  re- 
ferred to  In  section  201(a)  (1).  together  with 
an  evaluation  of  such  activities  and  ac- 
complishments In  terms  of  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  any  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislative  or  other 
action  which  the  President  may  consider 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  attainment 
of  such  objectives 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annually  and 
at  such  other  times  as  It  deems  desirable, 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  Its 
operations,  activities,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS  interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  sec- 
tion be  dispensed  with,  the  section  to  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  limit  it  to  the  amendment  or  to 
the  remainder  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  modify  my  request  to 
include  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  is  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  YouNOEm  Page 
34.  line  25.  change  the  period  to  a  semicolon 
and  add  and  the  Department  of  State  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  corporation  for  all 
costs.  Including  salaries,  of  such  assistance". 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  amendment  that  was  suggested  yes- 
terday by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bowl. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  right.  He  is 
absent,  and  -asked  me  to  introduce  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Dur:."g  the  discussion 
of  the  rule  yesterday,  he  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  brought 
this  up  and  discussed  it.  Later  I  had 
occasion  to  consider  it.  There  was  a 
technical  change  in  it  suggested  by  the 
staff.  This  seems  to  be  acceptable,  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committe"  a 
question. 

I  have  read  this  bill  quite  carefully 
and  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the 
United  Nations.  Is  the  House  about  to 
approve  a  bill  as  international  in  scop>e 
as  this  one  in  which  the  United  Nations 
ha.s  no  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  K'entleman 
state  his  question  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes  Is  the  United  Na- 
tions written  into  this  bill  with  any  juris- 
diction at  all?  If  not,  I  wonder  how  it 
was  possible  to  t;et  a  bill  to  the  House 
floor  with  the  international  implications 
of  this  one  without  any  reference  to  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  otherwi.se  known  as  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
can  say  the  United  Nations  by  name  and 
letter  would  be  included,  but  I  will  refer 
the  gentleman  to  page  25,  paragraph  3. 
There  might  be  a  possibility  that  the 
gentleman  could  construe  that  the 
United  Nations  might  get  in  under  the 
curtain  somewhere. 

Mr  GROSS  What  line  of  the  bill 
on  page  25? 

Mr  HARRIS.  Starting  in  line  15, 
paragraph  3,  provides: 

In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  State, 
after  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  admin- 
istration as  to  technical  feasibility,  has  ad- 
vised that  commercial  communication  to  a 
particular  furelgn  jx)'fit  by  means  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  should  be 
established  in  the  national  Interest. 

And  so  on  That  is  as  near  as  I  can 
think  of  that  they  get  to  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
not  serious  about  that,  and  I  would  hope 
that  if  he  is  we  can  .somehow  or  other 
delay  action  until  I  can  write  an  amend- 
ment to  make  sure  none  of  the  provisions 
is  subject  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
under  this  bill  the  United  Nations  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Younger]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  en  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Csu^n:  Pmgs 
31,  line  2.  after  the  word  "outstanding". 
Insert  "Such  shsirM  Bhall  not  be  eligible 
for  Inclusion  In  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier." 

Page  31,  strike  line  14  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
there<if  the  following  "for  other  Interna- 
tional services  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the 
Commission,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
Inclusion  In  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier  for 
domestic  services  " 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chaiitaan.  the 
pending  bill  permits  the  carriers  to  add 
to  their  rate  base  the  total  co  st  of  their 
investment  in  the  corporation.  Under 
the  amendment  I  suggest,  the  cost  of  the 
carriers'  investment  and  in  I  nonvoting 
securities  in  the  new  corfwratlan  will  not 
be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  rate  base 
of  the  carriers  for  domestic  service  but 
will  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  their  rate 
base  for  other  international  communi- 
cation services.  In  other  words,  if  the 
carriers  invest  in  debentures,  preferred 
stocks,  or  bonds,  they  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  rate  base,  but  this  invest- 
ment should  be  only  Included  in  the 
rate  base  for  International  services; 
otherwise  you  and  I  who  never  place 
oversea  calls  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  investment  concerning  in- 
ternational communications. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to 
the  rate  base  as  far  as  interstate  serv- 
ices are  concerned.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  have  the  carriers  use  the 
cost  of  their  investment,  that  is,  the  cost 
of  the  purchase  of  the  stock  In  the  cor- 
poration, in  their  domestic  rate  base.  If 
you  do  that,  then  you  create  two  kinds 
and  two  classes  of  stockholders. 

You  or  I  who  invest  in  the  corporation 
have,  of  course,  no  rate  base,  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  charge  off  our  invest- 
ment into  a  rate  base  and  get  back  the 
cost  of  our  stock.  But  the  carriers,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  use  the  cost  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  corporation,  as 
part  of  their  rate  base,  they  could  get 
some  of  their  money  back.  But.  beyond 
that.  If  dividends  are  declared — and  I 
hope  they  will  be  declared  in  the  future — 
they  will  get  a  double  return.  They  will 
get  a  return  in  their  rate  base  as  far  as 
the  cost  of  the  common  stock  is  con- 
cerned, and  they  will  get  dividends. 

So.  as  I  say,  you  create,  in  a  certain 
sense,  two  classes  of  stockholders,  al- 
though there  is  only  one  class.  Now.  this 
may  sound  technical  to  you.  but  in  my 
estimation  it  is  very  important.  And,  of 
course,  it  should  take  more  than  5  min- 
utes to  dilate  upon  it.  but  I  am  not  too 
hopeful  about  success  in  offering  the 
amendment.  I  offer  it  for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth  so  that  you  may  ponder 
upon  it,  and  those  who  may  consider  this 
legislation  subsequently  may  also  give 
earnest  consideration  to  these  very  im- 
portant factors. 

I  have  proposed  three  additional 
amendments  for  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  However,  the 
temper  of  the  Committee  appears  bent 
on  rejecting  all  amendments.  I  am 
therefore  offering  them  for  the  R«co»d. 
It  is  hoped  that  Members  of  the  other 
body,  when  they  consider  this  legisla- 
tion, will  take  into  consideration  these 
three   amendments.     I   think   they  are 
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construe Uve   and,    therefore,   desirable. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
AMKKDMSirrs  TO    HJl.    11040 

I 

Page  23.  line  22,  alter  the  word  "abroad" 
Insert  the  following : 

'(8)  disapprove  all  •cts  or  actions,  both 
by  the  oorporatlon  and  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  Mm  Oovo-nment.  whenever  nec- 
essary, to  attain  fui;  compliance  with  the 
naUonal  poUcy  regarding  communications 
through  space  satellites. ' 

Pui-poae 
President  discretionary  power  to  disap- 
prove all  acts,  both  tiy  the  corporation  and 
departments  and  ag<  ncles  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  order  to  atta.^n  full  compliance  with 
the  national  policy  regarding  communica- 
tions through  space  sfitellltes. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  effectuat- 
ing the  national  policy  regarding  global 
communications  through  space  satellltea 
must  rest  with  the  Pi-esldent.  This  respon- 
sibility U  strikingly  sl^own  by  the  recent  cor- 
respondence between  President  Kennedy  and 
Premier  Khrushchev  calling  for  a  major  co- 
operatU'e  program  of  space  exploration,  In- 
cluding communlcaUons  by  satellites.  This 
has  already  resulted  In  negotiations  at  the 
United  Nations  on  this  subject  by  American 
and  Soviet  representatives. 

For  far  less  compelling  reasons,  the  Con- 
gress vested  In  the  President  the  dlscreUon- 
ary  power  to  disapprove  decisions  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  relating  to  Interna- 
tional air  transportation.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  President  should  have 
such  power  where  delicate  negotiations  Inti- 
mately affecUng  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  h.tve  already  occurred  and  may 
be  expected  to  continue  and  grow  In  Im- 
portance and  complexity  as  the  space  satel- 
lite communications  system  develops.  The 
satellite  communications  system  Is  Interna- 
tional by  Its  very  nature.  Since  the  State 
Department's  role  has  been  drastically 
scaled  down  from  the  conduct  of  Interna- 
tional negollatlorxs,  as  originally  pror>osed. 
to  merely  being  kept  advised,  it  is  all  the 
more  crucial  to  give  the  President  ultimate 
power  to  protect  our  national  Interest. 

n 
Page  29.  line  7.  strike  the  word  "three"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "two." 
Purpose 

The  bUl  before  us  permits  any  one  carrier 
to  elect  three  directors.  Under  my  amend- 
ment any  one  carrier  could  only  vote  for 
two  directors,  as  originally  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

This  safeguard  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  by  preventing  AT.  &  T.  from 
gaining  control  or  dominance  over  the  cor- 
poration. 

If  AT  &  T.  Is  permitted  to  elect  three  of 
the  maximum  of  six  directors  allocated  to 
tiie  common  carriers,  as  presently  provided 
In  the  bill  before  us.  it  wlU  be  In  a  posi- 
tlun  to  dominate  the  smaller  carriers — RCA, 
Western  Union,  and  IT,  &  T. — who  could 
only  elect  one  director  apiece.  By  reducing 
from  three  to  two  the  number  of  directors 
any  one  carrier  can  elect,  the  smaller  car- 
riers would  be  given  both  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  voice  roughly  equal  to  A.T.  ft  T. 
In  the  management  of  the  corporation  and 
an  incentive  to  participate  fully.  For  if 
A  T.  di  T  Is  limited,  as  I  propose,  to  two  di- 
rectors, the  smaller  carriers,  by  purchasing 
lUl  the  stock  available  to  them,  could  elect 
one  director  each,  and  they  could  Join  to 
elect  one  director  to  represent  them  collec- 
tively. TTius  the  smaller  carriers  would  be 
given  a  chance  to  counterbalance  the  other- 
wise dominant  power  of  AT.  ft  T. 
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Page  82,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Commis- 
sion" strike  the  remainder  of  the  paragranh 
and  InMrt  in  Ueu  thereof  "to  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  This  power  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised so  as  to  result  In  any  communications 
common  carrier.  Its  subsidiaries,  or  afllllated 
companies  subject  to  lu  direction  or  ocmtrol, 
owning  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the 
shares  of  voting  stock  of  the  corporaUcm 
iasued  and  outstanding." 

Ihirpose 

The  pending  bill  would  enable  A.T.  ft  T. 
to  force  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  compel  another  carrier  to  trans- 
fer to  A.T.  ft  T.  shares  of  stock  In  accordance 
with  A.T.  ft  T.'s  proportionate  use  of  the 
satellite  system.  Under  such  a  formula, 
AT.  ft  T..  which  Is  exp>ected  to  ui>e  85  per- 
cent of  the  facilities  of  the  system,  could 
secure  85  percent  of  all  the  stock  available 
to  the  communications  carriers  and  42.5 
percent  of  the  total  stock  of  the  corporaUon. 

My  amendment  removes  this  feature  of 
the  blU  to  prevent  A.T.  ft  T.  from  obtaining 
such  a  formidable  share  of  the  corporation, 
with  the  dominance  sure  to  result  from 
such  a  dispropKjrtion  and  limits  the  carrier 
to  15  percent  of  the  issued  stock. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hakris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  trust 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York  will  not  prevail. 

First  let  me  say  that  the  fust  part  of 
the  amendment  just  simply  does  not  fit, 
the  way  I  see  it,  when  you  read  the  pro- 
vision that  it  would  amend,  having  to  do 
with  stock  that  is  issued  and  outstanding. 
Now.  the  gentleman  would  strike  out  the 
word  "outstanding."  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  stocks  and  bonds  and  all  to 
try  to  explain  to  you  what  would  happen. 
but  it  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to 
have  it  that  way.  But,  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  gentleman  refers  to  the  stock  that  is 
issued  but  which  Is  not  outstanding. 
None  can  be  outstanding.  Even  so,  it 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  rate  base.  I 
just  do  not  get  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  House  in- 
tends or  would  imply  that  this  unknown, 
vast  potential  should  be  limited  to  inter- 
national operations  alone.  Certainly  it 
is  going  to  be  a  global  benefit  and,  cer- 
tainly, we  with  the  farflung  activities 
that  we  have  in  our  Crovernment  are  go- 
ing to  be  benefited  by  it.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  rule  out  domestic 
service  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  one  of  the  most 
important  announcements  in  connection 
with  this  problem — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant announcements — that  just  came 
over  the  wire,  which  we  have  had  in  re- 
cent months.  This  announcement  car- 
ries a  Washington  dateline: 

The  United  States  chalked  up  a  historic 
■pace  flret  last  week  by  transmitting  tele- 


vision pictures  via  an  orbiting  communica- 
tions satellite,  the  Air  Force  announced  to- 
day. 

"ITie  transmission  was  between  Camp 
Parks,  Calif.,  near  San  Franclsoo.  and  Mld- 
dleetone  HUl,  near  WestXord.  ICav..  a  dis- 
tance of  2.700  miles. 

The  TV  signals  were  bounced  off  this 
oountry's  2-year-old  Echo  I  satellite,  a  100- 
foot  balloon  which  Is  now  partly  deflated 
and  wayward  In  Its  orbit. 

Echo  I  was  about  1,000  miles  above  the 
earth  at  the  time. 

The  Air  Force  said  the  feat  was  made 
poesible  by  very  hl^  frequency— 8J50  mega- 
cycles—broadcasting and  recelTing  equip- 
ment. It  was  built  by  the  Uaasachtuetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (MIT)  in  a  not  yet 
successful  attempt  to  detect  tiny  radio-re- 
flecting "needles"  in  space. 

The  equipment  was  used  on  Tuesday,  April 
24,  to  broadcast  a  television  picture  of  a 
sign  showing  the  insUtute's  letters — MIT. 
On  Thursday  the  satellite  succeeafuUy  re- 
flected television  pictures  showing  a  cowboy 
on  a  horse  and  a  trained  seal  in  action. 

The  announcement  came  as  the  House 
moved  toward  passage  of  a  bill  to  speed  de- 
velopment of  earth-clrclIng  satellites  which 
some  day  win  relay  television  broadcasts 
around  the  world 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  already  have  it. 
We  are  the  first.  This  is  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west  coast.  Domestically  it 
can  be  utUized.  But  the  United  States 
means  Alaska  and  Hawaii  also,  and  it  is 
much  further  from  here  to  Hawaii  than 
it  is  to  E^irope.  I  do  not  believe  the  ac- 
tion of  this  House  should  be  such  that 
the  corporation  should  be  limited  to  in- 
ternational service  in  its  scope.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Is  it  correct 
to  assume  that  the  accomplishment— 
the  great  accomplishment — to  which  the 
chairman  referred,  was  carried  out  by 
the  Air  Force? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  The  Air  Force 
made  the  announcement.  It  has  been 
researching  in  this  field  for  some  time. 
Then,  one  of  the  private  carriers  is 
launching  an  experiment  in  the  next 
few  days  in  an  attempt  to  develop  fur- 
ther in  this  field,  which  I  think  should 
be  a  recognition  beyond  anjrthing  that 
we  know  of  in  the  world  today,  and  we 
should  be  very  proud  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Ywk.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  so 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
following  mine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  heard  during  this  debate 
the  words  "free  enterprise"  used  time 
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and  t*»"*  agfttn  as  an  answer  to  the 
arguments  for  public  ownership  of J^ 
pniiiinTil''r"""  satellite  sjrstem.  Free 
enterprise  is  a  label  not  an  argument.  A 
skvan  Is  being  used  as  a  subsHtttte  for 
rational  analysis.  The  issue,  as  I  see  it. 
U  not  between  "free  enterprise"  and 
Oovemment  ownership.  It  is  a  question 
of  which  organisational  structure.  Oor- 
emment  ownership  or  private  monopoly, 
best  serves  the  public  interest. 

We  should  not  discxiss  the  issue  of  pub- 
lic or  private  ownership  in  any  doc- 
trinaire spirit.  XJnder  some  circum- 
stances private  ownership  of  a  natural 
resource  or  a  technological  innovation  Is 
best  for  the  common  welfare.  Under 
other  circumstances  public  ownership 
and  operation  will  achieve  greater  pub- 
Iks  bvDeflt.  What  are  the  conditions 
which  should  determine  our  choice? 
What  are  the  applicable  criteria  in  the 
grave  decision  that  Congress  must  make 
about  the  development  of  the  communl- 
catlann  satellite  system  ? 

Public  rather  than  private  ownership 
should  be  considered  when:  First,  the 
resource  on  technology  hM  been  partly 
or  entirely  developed  with  public  funds; 
second,  free  competition  is  not  possible 
and  monopoly  ineviUble;  third,  public 
participation  is  extremely  limited;  and 
fourth,  national  objectives  and  normal 
business  efforts  to  make  normal  commer- 
cial profits  are  likely  to  conflict. 

Let  us  use  these  four  standards  as  our 
guide  in  determining  the  form  of  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  communications 
satellite  system.  Let  us  apply  them  one 
bj  one: 

First  John  H.  Rubel.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  has  said : 

About  90  percent.  I  would  lay.  ot  the  prob- 
lem ueocUted  with  the  coaununicAtlone 
MtelUte  eyetem  really  doeent  have  much  to 
do  with  oommunlcatlone.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
h»a  to  do  with  launch  vehlclee.  It  has  to  do 
with  apace  craft  that  you  put  Into  orbit.  It 
hae  to  do  with  controlUng  thoee  space  craft 
when  they  are  up  there  In  orbit.  It  haa  to 
do  with  the  life  of  electronic  and  mechanical 
equipment  In  apace.  All  of  these  are  tech- 
DOlocles  and  techniques  that  are  being  de- 
Ttloped  by  the  Department  of  Etefenae. 
partly  as  part  of  our  communications  satel- 
lite efforts,  but  not  esclualvely  so  I  Just  can't 
imagine  that  this  kind  of  effort  could  suc- 
c«safully  be  undertaken  by  any  organlza- 
tk>n  other  than  both  the  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment qA  Defense  —Hearing  before  UB. 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Sciences,  87th  Cong  ad  sees,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Senate  Space  Committee.  443. 
Mar.  5.  isea 

The  vice  president  of  Western  Union 
has  said: 

Not  only  speed  but  the  mere  fact  of 
eatablishing  such  a  system  depends  upon  the 
amount  and  the  speed  at  which  the  research 
and  deTelopment  under  NASA  are  proceed- 
ing.— Hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  586.  87th  Cong.  1st 
seas,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Long 
oommittee.  Nov.  8.  1001. 

And  Dr.  E.  C.  Welsh  of  the  Space  Coun- 
cil declared : 

The  taxpayers  have  financed  In  ezceas  of 
90  percent  ot  thU  space  communication 
oompetence. 

Second.  The  ideology  of  private  enter- 
prise Is  misapplied  to  economic  situa- 


tions where  no  competition  is  possible 
and  monopoly  Is  inevlUble.  This  bill 
creates  a  private  monopoly  in  which 
A.T.  ft  T.  would  be  dominant.  Although 
A.T.  ft  T.  has  a  respected  place  In  Amer- 
ican life,  we  should  pause  before  expand- 
ing the  size  of  an  organization  which 
alrauly  does  an  annual  business  of  some 
$25.5  billion. 

In  situations  of  this  kind  the  true 
choices  are  not  between  free  competition 
and  public  ownership  but  between  public 
regulation  and  public  ownership.  The 
cumbersomeness  and  relative  inefficiency 
of  regulation  of  public  utilities  are  pow- 
erful arguments  for  preferring  in  this 
Instance  public  ownership  to  public 
regulation. 

Third.  The  bill  before  us  attempts  to 
give  the  average  citizen  a  chance  to  in- 
vest In  the  corporation.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  little  opportunity  for 
him  to  do  so — 20  percent  of  public's  50 
percent  participation  can  be  allocated 
to  foreign  carriers.  The  remaining  30 
percent  of  this  portion  can  be  purchased 
by  the  noncarrier  corporations. 

Fourth.  If  commercial  considerations 
are  to  be  dominant,  then  It  appears  likely 
that  comparatively  inefllcient,  shortlived, 
and  ultimatly  more  expensive  low-alti- 
tude satellites  will  be  constructed.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  such  a  system  Is 
a  second  best.  Its  major  JusUflcation 
is  the  speed  with  which  it  can  be  devel- 
oped and  made  commercially  usable.  In 
addition,  AT.  ft  T.  has  a  vested  interest 
In  this  system  which  it  Is  now  developing. 
Once  the  low-orbit  system  Is  established, 
the  private  corporation  will  be  reluctant 
to  abandon  It.  It  may  well  be  preferable 
sclentiflcally  to  concentrate  on  the  rapid 
development  of  a  three  satellite  high- 
altitude  synchronous  system.  Certainly 
optimum  scientific  results  will  flow  from 
an  organization  which  will  not  be  influ- 
enced by  the  immediate  commercial  con- 
sequences of  Its  decisions. 

We  should  not  foreclose  any  of  the 
technical  alternatives  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  field  is  still  tentative  and  subject 
to  rapid  change.  Indeed,  a  Rand^  study 
prepared  by  Leland  L.  Johnson  argues 
that  a  satellite  system  will  not  be  eco- 
nomically profitable  before  1970. 

Public  ownership  is  by  far  the  most 
rational  approach  to  the  complex  un- 
certainties of  this  latest  development  of 
space  technology.  It  promises  the  larg- 
est scientific  returns.  It  avoids  exten- 
sion of  public  regulation  Into  a  new  and 
difficult  field. 

It  encourages  public  exploitation  of 
public  research  and  avoids  a  substantial 
free  grant  to  private  companies  of  public 
research.  As  Americans,  we  have  never 
been  doctrinaire  in  our  Judgments  of 
where  the  line  between  the  public  and 
private  sector  should  be  drawn.  In 
pragmatic  tradition  we  have  looked  at 
problems  one  by  one.  EScperience.  not 
doctrine,  has  given  us  a  post  ofBce,  which 
Is  a  public  operation,  and  a  telephone 
system,  which  Is  privately  operated. 
Similar  experience  has  divided  our 
transportation  facilities  and  our  elec- 
trical utilities  between  private  and  public 
ownership.  There  is  room  for  both  TVA 
and   Consolidated   Edison.      And   many 


would  say  that  TVA  is  not  th«  less  efll- 
cient  of  the  two  organizations. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  I  suggest  to  the 
House  that  we  continue  to  develop  this 
great  public  achievement  publicly  and 
cooperatively. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  record  my  protest  against  tum< 
ing  over  the  communications  space 
satellite,  one  of  America's  greatest 
assets,  paid  for  and  made  possible  only 
by  taxpayer  money,  to  a  private  monop- 
oly controlled  and  dominated  by  a  few 
huge  corporations.  Many  have  pointed 
to  the  patent  Inconsistency  between  this 
legislation  and  our  antitrust  laws  and 
antimonopoly  traditions.  Others  have 
shown  that  no  decision  Is  necessary  at 
this  time  because  research  and  develop- 
ment and  International  negotiations  are 
proceeding  at  top  speed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  at 
this  time,  as  Western  Union's  vice  presi- 
dent has  pointed  out,  will  not  hasten 
the  date  of  operations  by  one  day. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  turn- 
ing over  this  great  new  facility  to  com- 
panies with  a  vested  interest  In  compet- 
ing facilities  can  only  retard  the  fullest 
and  speediest  development  of  qMice 
communications.  As  proof  of  this,  the 
carriers  and  their  friends  refer  to  the 
communications  satellite  as  merely  the 
extension  of  present  facilities,  merely  a 
cable  In  the  sky.  But  as  RCA  and  other 
knowledgeable  observers  Including  sci- 
entists and  Oovemment  people  realise. 
this  is  more  than  simply  that.  It  Is 
revolutionary. 

And  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It — 
under  the  proposed  legislation.  A.T.  ft  T. 
will  dominate  It  completely — It  is  many 
times  bigger  than  all  the  other  Investors 
combined ;  many  of  the  other  carriers  are 
toUlly  dependent  on  A.T.  ft  T.  lines  and 
facilities  for  these  carriers"  own  opera- 
tions; and  under  the  proposed  stock 
ownership.  AT.  ft  T.  can  invest  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  voting  capitaliza- 
tion and  can  take  an  unlimited  percent- 
age of  the  nonvoting  securities  which  are 
limited  to  carriers,  and  which  no  other 
carrier  has  indicated  an  ability  to  take. 
This  huge  financial  Interest,  plus  a  usage 
which  is  expected  to  be  between  80  and 
90  percent  of  the  satellite's  capacity,  plus 
the  external  dependence — can  anyone 
seriously  doubt  that  all  the  other  car- 
riers and  equipment  manufacturers  will 
follow  AT.  ft  T.'s  lead  on  whatever  It 
does? 

We  are  told  that  unless  we  let  the  car- 
riers have  a  large  interest  in  the  system 
it  will  not  effectively  operate.  This  is 
nonsense.  Since  when  does  a  corpora- 
tion's shareholders  have  to  have  any 
technical  competence?  Moreover,  the 
VS.  Government  Ls  presently  doing  ev- 
erything In  both  the  space  and  commu- 
nications fields  to  develop  an  operational 
system.  For  the  1959-63  period  alone. 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  budgeted  $471  million.  And  much 
of  our  man  on  the  moon  program  In- 
volves oommuiUcatlons  problems. 

We  also  hear  talk  that  the  carriers 
must  own  a  good  part  of  the  corporation 
In  order  to  Uitegrate  the  system  Into  their 
existing  facilities.  This  is  also  falla- 
cious.     Today,    independent    telephone 
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companies  and  others  Interconnect  with 
A.T.  ft  T.  without  either  owning  part  of 
A.T.  ft  T.  or  using  equipment  made  by 
AT.  ft  T.'s  subsidiary.  Western  Electric. 
AT.  ft  T.  itself  connects  with  the  Signal 
Corps  in  Alaska,  without  difficulty. 

As  to  putting  together  a  competent 
staff,  that  problem  exists  no  matter  who 
owns  the  satellite.  The  private  compan- 
^  les  and  carriers  are  not  going  to  denude 
themselves  of  competent  people  In  order 
to  staff  a  satellite  corporation.  The  only 
one  which  might  be  able  to  do  It  Is, 
again,  A.T.  ft  T.,  and  there  again,  the 
primary  allegiance  of  these  men  may  re- 
main with  A.T.  ft  T. 

In  summary,  the  arguments  for  private 
ownership  are  all  fallacious  and  are  de- 
signed to  hide  the  fact  that  these  pri- 
vate monopolies  and  huge  corporations 
want  to  get  control  of  the  operations  and 
revenues  of  this  last  and  revolutionary 
competitor. 

The  answer  to  this,  we  are  told,  is 
broad  ownership  in  some  way.  This  is 
the  most  cynical  of  all  the  argximents. 
Anyone  with  the  slightest  awareness  of 
the  facts  of  corporate  life  knows  that  the 
broader  the  ownership,  the  easier  it  is 
for  the  insiders  to  control,  because  few 
small  Investors  bother  to  vote  their  stock. 
Moreover,  broad  ownership  will  not 
avoid  antitrust  problems — It  will  merely 
allow  a  few  more  big  companies  to  get  a 
part  of  the  procurement  pie.  Finally, 
this  so-called  broad  ownership  will  im- 
doubtedly  Include  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  American  public. 

To  conclude.  Government  ownership  is 
the  only  way  to  develop  the  communica- 
tions satellite  systems  to  the  fullest,  and 
on  behalf  of  all  the  people.  The  legisla- 
tion presented  to  us  at  this  time  will  re- 
sult in  a  giveaway  of  the  greatest  nat- 
ural resource  this  coimtry  has  yet  to  de- 
velop.   I  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  R06TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962,  H.R.  11040,  provides  for  the 
establishment,  ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system.  In  conjunction  and 
in  cooperation  with  other  countries,  as 
part  of  an  Improved  global  communica- 
tions network,  which  will  be  responsive 
to  public  needs  and  national  objectives, 
which  will  serve  to  communication  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
and  which  will  contribute  to  world  peace 
and  understanding. 

The  present  space  age  Is  another  step 
\n  mans  progress  for  a  better  life  on 
earth.  It  foUows  In  the  tradition  of 
man's  previous  exploits  to  harness  na- 
ture's wonders,  bringing  about  a  more 
lasting  and  enjoyable  existence.  By  re- 
turning to  the  early  days  of  the  cave- 
man and  following  the  path  of  history. 
»e  see  the  era  of  the  stone  age,  the  Iron 
age,  and  other  related  periods  along  the 
way.  which  have  added  to  our  present 
comforts.  And  with  the  passing  of  each 
era,  the  developments  have  come  more 
rapidly  because  man  has  profited  from 
experience,  broadening  his  overall 
knowledge  to  overcome  the  unknown 
challenge  facing  us  each  day. 

The  threshold  of  the  space  age  Is  a 
wide  opening  to  progress,  so  vast  that 
It  Is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to 
comprehend.    And   yet   we   must   fully 


anticipate  that  the  wonders  of  space  can 
provide  us  with  greater  advancement 
toward  the  age-old  dream  of  utopla. 

Today  we  are  In  the  process  of  secur- 
ing one  segment  of  this  advancement. 
Commimlcations  have  iiroven  to  be  a 
vital  part  of  everyday  life.  The  Inven- 
tl<ms  of  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio 
have  brought  the  people  of  the  world 
closer  together.  It  has  enabled  human- 
ity to  coordinate  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  expectations  In  life,  so  we 
can  realize  our  ambitions. 

Improving  the  operation  of  this  impor- 
tant field  will  benefit  all  people,  and  It 
is  a  peaceful  means  of  establishing  imity 
among  the  nations  of  the  world:  a 
much  needed  lift  In  this  day  of  uncer- 
tainty ccmceming  peace  on  earth. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
communications  satellite  operation  will 
be  administered  in  the  framework  of  a 
privately  owned  corporation,  subject  to 
governmental  regulation  of  rates  and 
service,  as  Is  this  coimtry's  national  com- 
munications system.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  such  a  cor- 
poration financed  through  the  sale  of 
stock  to  the  public,  stock  which  can 
earn  dividends  for  the  Investor,  keeping 
It  within  the  tradition  of  our  economical 
progress,  enabling  private  mvestors  to 
take  part  in  the  rewards  of  this  prog- 
ress. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  In 
other  countries  of  the  prospective  and 
political  benefits  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  successful  development  of  com- 
munication satellite  relays.  We  must 
keep  pace  with  expanding  progress  of  the 
space  age. 

By  establishing  our  foundation  in  this 
field  of  global  satellite  communications 
at  this  time,  we  can  demonstrate  our 
leadership  In  the  area  of  space  activity. 
and  affirm  our  Intention  to  share  the 
benefits  of  space  for  peaceful  use. 

I  urge  we  favorably  enact  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  H.R.  11040. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962,  H.R. 
11040,  should  be  speedily  approved  by 
this  Congress.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
peaceful  achievements  possible  with 
satellites  and  rockets.  The  Ccmimittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
held  lengthy  hearings  on  the  bill  and  has 
now  recommended  its  passage  by  this 
House.  We  should  get  on  with  it.  We 
should  enact  this  legislation  which 
points  up  our  faith  In  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  which  permits  private  indus- 
try to  do  the  Job. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  that  the 
Government  should  step  in  and  take  over 
satellite  communications.  If  we  fol- 
lowed this  line  of  reasoning,  we  would 
simply  be  admitting  to  the  rest  of  the 
nations  that  we  have  little  faith  In  the 
democracy  we  have  established.  A  turn 
toward  socialism  is  most  emphatically 
not  the  public  image  that  the  American 
people  want  to  present  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  today. 

The  proponents  of  Government  owner- 
ship would  have  you  believe  that  there 
Is  great  clamor  across  the  country  for 
their  proposals.  This  is  simply  not  true. 
The  letters  which  people, have  written 
tell  us  they  want  private  enterprise — the 


American  way  of  doing  thlnga— to  set  up 
a  satellite  communications  system.    The 
leaders  of  Government,  labor  and  Indus- 
try who  testified  before  the  committee 
strongly  advocated  the  cause  of  private 
ownership.     And,  the  Nation's  press— 
which  reflects  sentiment  from  all  over 
the  land — has  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
the  principle  of  private  mterprlse  for 
satellite  communications.     The  editors 
urged  strongly  that  private  enterprise  be 
allowed  to  do  the  Job,  and  that  the  go- 
ahead  be  given  quickly.     In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  a  survey  of  news- 
paper editorials  shows  that  150  editors 
favor  private  enterprise  while  1  wants 
the   Government   to  take   control  and 
ownership.    I  think  that  is  a  rather  con- 
clusive indication  of  the  Naticm's  views. 
Private  enterprise  is  willing  to  finance 
and  operate  the  satellite  communica- 
tions system.     If  it  had  not  been  for 
private  enterprise  America  would  not  be 
so  far  advanced  toward  such  a  system 
as  it  is  today.    The  private  ent^rrlse 
system  has  produced  for  this  country 
the  finest  commimlcations  service  in  the 
world.     It  also  has  assured  that  these 
services  are  available  to  everyone  and  at 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  developing  rockets.    These,  of  course, 
were  originally  developed  for  national 
defense.    Now  this  Government  research 
in  rocketry — much  of  it  under  contract 
utilizing  the  best  brains  and  skills  of 
private  Industry — ^makes  it  possible  for 
the    com  muni  cations    Industry    to    put 
communications  satellites  in  orbit.    But 
it  has  been  the  i-esearch  and  develop- 
ment of   private  industry  that  makes 
tills    type   of   communication    possible. 
The  invention  of  the  transistor,  the  solar 
cell,  the  maser,  the  traveling  wave  tube, 
and  other  such  devices  all  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  Nation  to  reach  skyward. 
Without  these  things — all  of  them  prod- 
ucts of  private  industry  today — we  would 
not  have  satellites  giving  us  weather  re- 
ports, furnishing  us  vital  information  of 
outer  space,  and  enabling  us  to  send  man 
in  (H-bit  about  the  earth.    It  is  fair  to 
say  that  in  the  communications  satellite, 
Government-paid  research  provides  the 
transportation,    and    industry-paid   re- 
search provides  the  communication  pay- 
load. 

In  the  case  of  satellite  communica- 
tions, free  enterprise  will  be  pajrlng  its 
own  way.  Tlie  rockets  and  other  equip- 
ment necessary  to  make  such  a  com- 
munications system  operational  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  satellite  corporation  and 
the  people  who  invest  in  it.  And,  equally 
Important  is  the  fact  that  the  satellite 
communicatioxis  coiporation,  proposed 
under  this  bill,  would  be  a  profltmaking 
organization  and  would  pay  Federal  and 
local  taxes  Just  like  any  other  business 
enterprise.  Rather  than  spending  Gov- 
ernment money  to  run  such  a  communi- 
cations system  we  would  be  getting  the 
benefit  of  these  tax  moneys. 

This  bill  is  not  a  give-away  as  some 
opponents  have  charged.  In  the  form  of 
taxes,  the  Government  will  receive  a 
measure  of  reimbursement  for  its  re- 
search in  rocketry.  No  Government 
subsidy  is  proposed  under  this  bill — nor 
is  It  needed. 
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This  propoaed  legislation  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 

.It  is  recommended  by  both  Democrats 

'  and  Republicana.  Its  speedy  enactment 
has  been  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  leaders  of  the  ctMnmunica- 
tions  industry  have  signifled  their  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  the  corporation  to 
be  set  up  and  to  get  on  with  the  work  in- 
volved. And  the  large  group  of  labor 
union  people  involved — the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America — have  told  us 
that  private  enterprise  should  do  this 
Job.  Let  us  now  stand  behind  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  enterprise  and  get  going  so 
we  can  maintain  the  leadership  we  now 
have  in  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space. 
Instead  of  "pie  in  the  sky"  with  all  its 
socialistic  trimmings,  let  us  set  about 
getting  up  a  "voice  in  the  sky"  as  dra- 
matic proof  of  what  American  private 
enterprise  can  accomplish.  Let  us  not 
waste  any  more  time  in  getting  started. 
I  strongly  urge  the  immediate  passage 
of  H.R.  11040. 

Mr.  BOtiA2«ro.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11040.  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment,  ownership, 
operation,  and  regulation  of  a  commer- 
cial communications  satellite  system. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  carry  out 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  of  July 
24,  1961.  with  regard  to  communications 
satellites,  by  establishing  a  private  cor- 
poration which  would  be  the  US  partic- 
ipcmt  in  a  global  satellite  communica- 
tions system.  This  bill  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  accomplishing  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives.     It  Is  the  instnunen- 

-tality  through  which  a  national  policy 
of  private  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  international  communications  satel- 
Ite  sirstem  is  to  be  assured.  If  this  legis- 
lation Is  not  enacted,  and  this  instru- 
mentality of  a  private  corporation  is  not 
created  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  all 
planning  for  UJ3.  participation  in  the 
international  system  will  have  to  be  done 
by  Government  agencies.  Our  Ameri- 
can   private    communications    carriers. 

'especially  in  view  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
will  be  prevented  from  cooperating  effec- 
tively with  each  other  and  with  the  Ctov- 
emment  agencies  in  preparing  effective 
plans  for  U.3.  participation  in  the  in- 
ternational system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  creation  of  the  pri- 
vate corporation  will  provide  the  ma- 
chinery through  which  existing  carriers 
and  other  private  individuals  and  groups 
which  desire  to  participate  financially  in 
this  new  venture  may  do  so.  As  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  its  secxirities  would,  as 
the  committee  report  indicates,  be  sub- 
ject to  applicable  securities  laws,  in- 
cluding those  administered  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Conmiission. 

The  actual  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  such  a  global  communications 
satellite  system  will  depend  entirely  on 
future   International    arrangements   in- 

*  volving  the  allocation  of  radio  frequen- 
cies for  such  a  system.  The  interna- 
tional allocation  of  radio  frequencies  is 
under  tiie  control  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  of  which  the 
United  States  is  an  active  member.  Allo- 
cations for  experimental  space  commu- 
nications were  made  in  1959,  and  an 
extraordinary  administrative  radio  con- 
ference is  tentatively  scheduled  for  late 


1963  to  consider  allocations  for  continu- 
ing space  communications  uses.  The 
committee  report  points  out  that  if  we 
are  to  secure  general  support  for  the  al- 
location of  frequencies  for  a  global  com- 
mercial satellite  communications  system, 
it  will  be  Important  for  other  nations  to 
feel  that  they  will  sliare  in  and  benefit 
from  the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 

The  Federal  Conrununications  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  State,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  other  interested  Govern- 
ment agencies  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  communications  indastr>' 
are  now  engaged  in  preparing  the  spe- 
cific proposals  for  these  allocations  of 
frequencies  which  the  United  States  ex- 
pects to  submit  to  the  1963  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill  so  that  America's  contribution 
to  space  satellite  system  will  be  as  a 
joint  Government-private  communica- 
tions enterprise. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  final  recommen- 
dations from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  includes  a 
provision  that  the  minimum  price  for 
stock  in  the  communications  satellite 
corporation  be  lowered  from  $1,000  to 
$100  a  share.  This  accords  precisely 
with  a  suEjgestion  made  to  me  in  early 
February  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Cortcll.  1811 
West  Galena  Street.  Milwaukee.  WLs  .  an 
Instructor  in  cuirent  history  at  the  Mil- 
waukee  Institute   of   Technology. 

Mrs.  Cortell  wrote  to  me  to  recommend 
that  the  price  l)e  lowered  and  her  let- 
ter outlined  hfr  reasons  for  recom- 
mending a  change  in  the  amount: 

When  I  first  rewl  of  President  Kennedys 
space  corporation  plan.  I  waa  thrilled  to 
hear  of  something  that  would  give  the  com- 
mon people  of  th-s  country  a  chance  to  In- 
vest In  so  imaginative  and  progressive  a 
project.  It  would  give  people  a  lively  Inter- 
est In  »<jmethlng  their  Government  \a  sp<^)n- 
sorlng  Now  I  read  that  the  President  In- 
tends to  make  this  stock  available  only  at 
»1  000  a  share  This  cuts  out  the  common 
people  It  means  really  that  only  th^ise  who 
have  a  lot  of  money  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
in  How  come  the  stock  has  to  be  so  expen- 
sive' Is  it  to  be  only  for  the  big  money 
people'  The  common  people  would  buy 
this,  at  perhaps  tlOO  a  share,  even  If  a 
person  bought  only  one  share.  Let's  make 
It  a  people's  proJe<  t  Instead  of  a  big  business 
deal  I  know  we  have  to  have  the  help  and 
skin  of  big  bii.slnpsa,  and  we  appreciate  It. 
but  let  the  people  share  In  It  too 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  not  only  reduced  the  amount 
to  $100,  but  that  it  ahso  required  that  the 
stock  be  sold  m  a  manner  to  insure  the 
widest  distribution  to  the  American 
public. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed wsts  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  U^mpore  I  Mr.  Albert  I 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Walter. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
tmder  consideration  the  bill  '  H.R.  11040) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment,  owner- 


ship, operation,  and  regulation  of  a  com- 
mercial communications  satellites  syi- 
tem.  and  for  other  purposes  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  354,  nays  9,  not  voting  74.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No   831 
TEAS— 354 


AbWtt 

Abernethjr 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen. 

Minn 
Anderson.  Dl. 
Aiif  uao 
Arends 
A«hbro<jk 
A.'»hley 
Asplnall 
AuchlnclOHS 
Ay  res 
Bailey 
Haker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barry 
Ha.->8.  N  H 
Bass.  Ten II 
Bates 
Battin 
Becker 
Beck  worth 
[ieertnauu 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett.  Pla 
Bennett.  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blstnlk 
Bocgs 
Bolaud 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Bradema.^ 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Broniwrll 
Broomfield 
Brown 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burke.  Ky 
Uurke.  Mas.'« 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrne-*.  Wl.t 
C'ahili 
Cannon 
rarey 
C'ederberu 
Coller 

fhamberlaUi 
Chemweth 
Chlpprfield 
Cliun  h 
Clancy 
Cld.-k 
Coad 


Co  h  el  an 

Collier 

Oolmer 

ConLe 

Cook 

Cooler 

Corbett 

Cornian 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Uass. 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derounlan 
DerwlDskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Domlnick 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Doyle 
Dwyer 
Kdmond.son 
Kverett 
KvlriS 
Kailon 
Parbnteln 
Peighan 
Fen  ton 
PUidley 
Klnne<{an 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Fruzrer 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Ciallagber 
(iarlaiid 
Garmatz 
(iary 
Oathlngs 
Oialmo 
Cillberl 
Olenn 
Ciray 

Cireen.  Pa 
CirtlBn 
Cirimthfl 
Oross 
Uiibser 
Ha^n.  Oa. 
HaKPn,  Calif 
Halpy 
Hall 


Halleck 

Hal  pern 

HardlxiS 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Vs. 

Harrlsoa.  Wyo. 

Haraha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Healey 

Heb«rt 

Uechler 

Hemphill 

HeDdSrson 

Herlonc 

Hiestaiut 

Hoeven 

Hoi  1  field 

HoUand 

Uoran 

Hosmsr 

I  chord.  Mo 

Jarman 

Jennljo^ 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansso 

Johnaon.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif 

King.  NT. 

King.  Utah 

KIrwan 

Kitchin 

Kluccynskl 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

Uiird 

La  n  drum 

Lane 

Langsn 

Laukford 

LatU 

Lennon 

Lrhlnskl 

LibonaU 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McOuUoch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mclntlrv 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacOrecor 

Mack 

MagnusoD 
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Mahon 

PUcher 

Smith.  Iowa 

MaUllard 

Plrnle 

Smith.  Va. 

Marshall 

Poll 

Springer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Powell 

Staggers 

Mnrtin,  Nebr 

Price 

Steed 

Mason 

Puclnskl 

Stephens 

Mathlas 

PurceU 

Stratton 

May 

Qule 

Stubblefield 

Meader 

Randall 

Sullivan 

Merrow 

Ray 

Taber 

Michel 

Reece 

Taylor 

Miller.  Clem 

Reuss 

Teague,  Calif. 

Miller, 

Rhodes,  Aril 

Teague,  Tex. 

George  P. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Thomas 

MlU.s 

Rlehlmaii 

Thompson.  La. 

Mmshali 

Riley 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Moeller 

Rivers,  Alaska     Thomson.  Wis. 

Monagan 

Roberts,  Fex 

Thorn  berry 

MiK>re 

Roblson 

Toll 

Moorehead. 

Rodlno 

Tollefson 

Ohio 

Rogers,  CMo 

Trimble 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Rogers,  F.a. 

Tuck 

Murgan 

Rogers,  Ti!X. 

Tupper 

Murrls 

Rooney 

Udall,  Morris  K 

Morrison 

Roosevelt 

Utt 

Morse 

R*;Stenko\»s 

kl     Vanlk 

Mosher 

Roudebusn 

Van  Pelt 

Moss 

Roush 

Van  Zandt 

Moulder 

Rousselot 

Vinson 

Multer 

Rutherforl 

Waggonner 

Murphy 

Ryan.  Mlcti. 

Wallhauser 

Niitcher 

St  George 

Walter 

Nedzl 

St   Germa  n 

Watts 

N»'l8en 

Santangel ) 

Wels 

Nix 

Saylor 

Westland 

Norblad 

Schadebenj 

Whalley 

Norrell 

Schenck 

Wharton 

Nvgaard 

Scherer 

Whltener 

O  Brien.  111. 

Schneebell 

Widnall 

O  Hara,  111. 

Schwelker 

Williams 

O  Konski 

Seely-BrovT 

Willis 

Ol.-^en 

Shelley 

Wilson,  Ind. 

()  Nelll 

Shipley 

Wlnstead 

Osmers 

Short 

Wright 

O-tertag 

Shrlver 

Tates 

Pitfiisman 

Sibal 

Young 

Pelly 

Sikes 

Younger 

Perkins 

Slier 

Zablockl 

Peterson 

Slsk 

Zelenko 

Philbln 

Slack 

Pike 

Smith,  Calf 

NATS— « 

Gonzalez 

KastenmeUr       Rosenthal 

Green.  Oreg 

Kowalskl 

Ryan.  NY. 

Juhnson.  Wis 

Poage 

UUman 
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Addon  izlo 

Goodell 

O'Brien.  NY. 

Alford 

Goodllng 

OHara.  Mich. 

Andrews 

Granahan 

Patman 

Ashmore 

Grant 

Pfost 

Avery 

Hansen 

Pillion 

Biirrett 

Hays 

Rains 

Blllch 

Hoilman,  H! 

Relfel 

Boy kin 

Hoffman.  Mich    Rivers,  S  C 

Br  >oks.  Tex 

Huddles  ton 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Casey 

Hull 

Saund 

Chelf 

Inouye 

Schwengel 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Scott 

Daddarlo 

Kearns 

Scran ton 

Dent 

Kee 

Selden 

Dowdy 

KUbum 

Sheppard 

Downing 

Kornegay 

Smith,  Miss. 

Dul.-ikl 

Loser 

Spence 

Durno 

McMillan 

Stafford 

Elliott 

McSween 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Ellsworth 

Madden 

Weaver 

Ftt.«cell 

Matthews 

Whltten 

Flood 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Wlckersham 

Fogarty 

Mllllken 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Fulton 

Montoya 

Gavtn 

Murray 

So  the  bill 

was  passei. 

The   Clerk 

announcf 

d   the  following 

pans: 

Mr   McMillan  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mrs   Hansen  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr    Ashmore  with  Mr   Hoffman  of  Illinois. 

Mr    Inouye  with  Mr.  KUourn. 

Mr   Kornegay  with  Mr   Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr   Sheppard  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr    Dent  with  Mr.  Scraiton. 

Mr    Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mllllken. 

Mr    Rains  with  Mr.  Holfman  of  Michigan. 

Mr  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr   Addonlzlo  with  Mr.  lllllon. 

Mr    Alford  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr    Brooks  of  Texas  wli.h  Mr.  Durno. 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr.  Gavin 

Mr,  Madden  with  Mr.  G'XXiell. 


Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  StaflTord. 
Mr.   OHara  of   Michigan   with   Mr.   Ells- 
worth. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Pulton. 
Mr.  DuiBkl  with  Mr.  Kearns. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Ctirtls  of  Missouri. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  11413.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  to  permit  the  planting  of 
additional  nonsurplus  crops  on  diverted 
acreage. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack  and  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  written  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honor- 
able Luther  H.  Hodges : 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Vfashington,  DC.  May  1, 1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker   of    the    Hovse    of    Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President   of   the    Senate,    Washington.    D.C. 

Dkar  Snis:  There  are  submitted  herewith 
drafts  of  proposed  bills:  "to  provide  for 
strengthening  and  improving  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poa«a,"  and  to  exempt  certain  carriers  from 
minimum  rate  regulation  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  bulk  contunodltles.  agricultural  and 
fishery  products,  and  passengers,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  proposed  bills  Implement  certain 
recommendations  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  transportation  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  AprU  5,  1962. 

The  first  bUl  empowers  the  regulatory 
transportation  agencies  to  sanction  experi- 
mental freight  rates,  and  modifications  In 
existing  systems  of  service,  classification,  and 
documentation;  prohibits  common  car- 
riers subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
from  discriminating  as  to  service  or  rates  In 
the  transportation  of  vehicles  or  containers 
tendered  by  shippers  or  carriers;  declares 
it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest  that  through 
service  and  Joint  rates,  fares  and  charges 
between  carriers  of  all  modes  of  transport 
be  encouraged  and  promoted  and  au- 
thorizes  the  Federal   Maritime    Commission 


to  participate  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission In  Joint  boards  for  the  review  of 
such  rates;  authorizes  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  States  for  enforcement 
of  the  economic  and  safety  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  concerning  highway  transporta- 
tion; provides  for  extension  of  clvU  for- 
feiture penalties  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  violations  of  safety  regulations 
and  Involving  lack  of  operating  authority, 
and  for  Increases  In  such  penalties;  requires 
that  air  carriers  pay  reparations  to  shippers 
charged  unlawfully  high  rates;  provides  for 
simplification  of  Government  transportation 
rates  and  procurement,  and  for  greater 
fiexlblllty  In  the  use  of  motor  vehicle  com- 
mon carriers  for  the  transp>ortation  of  mall; 
and  provides  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  the  powers  and  duties  vested 
In  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  guarantee  of  loans  to  air  carriers  and 
common  carriers  by  railroad,  respectively. 

The  second  bill  exempts  carriers  from 
minimum  rate  regulation  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Conunlsslon  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  In  the  transportation  of  bulk 
commodities  and  certain  agrlcultiu-al  and 
fishery  products.  Carriers  transporting  pas- 
sengers are  also  exempted  from  such  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Carriers  exempted  from  minimum  rate  regu- 
lation who  engage  In  any  act  or  practice  In 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  proceedings  and  penalties  speci- 
fied In  such  laws. 

This  Department  believes  that  enactment 
of  these  bills,  together  with  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  tax  policies  and  tiser 
charges  to  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress  Implementing  recommenda- 
tions In  the  President's  message  relating  to 
making  ihotor  carrier  safety  regtilatlons  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap- 
plicable to  private  carriers  (HH.  5598  and 
S.  1287);  repeal  of  the  prohibition  against 
rail  carriers  transporting  certain  commodi- 
ties In  which  they  have  an  Interest  (S.  734) ; 
making  domestic  trunk  air  carriers  Ineligible 
for  operating  subsidies  In  the  future  (H.R. 
10813  and  S.  2297);  and  the  requirement 
that  motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders 
pay  reparations  to  shippers  charged  unlaw- 
fully high  rates  (HJl.  5596  and  S.  1283). 
will  materially  assist  In  the  development  of 
an  efficient  and  dynamic  transportation  sys- 
tem, which  Is  vital  to  our  economic  growth 
and  progress. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends, therefore,  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed bills. 

There  are  enclosed  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analyses  of  the  proposed  bills. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget  advises   that 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bills  will  be  In 
accord   with   the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Luther  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     FEDERAL 
POOD,  DRUG.  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  two  bills  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
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These  bills  will  give  effect  to  a  portion  of 
the  Presidents  mesM^e  on  consinner 
protection,  namely,  the  porUon  dealing 
with  stroQcthenlng  the  regulatory  au- 
thority with  reject  to  food,  drugs,  cos- 
metics and  devices— 87th  Congress.  2d 
session.  Houae  Docxmient  364. 

The  first  bill,  cited  as  the  "Eh-ug  and 
Factory  Inspection  Amendments  of 
1962."  would  authorize  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  first, 
to  issue  regulations  requiring  drug  manu- 
facturers to  maintain  facilities  and  con- 
trols that  will  assure  the  reliability  of 
their  products;  second,  to  require  a 
showing  that  new  drugs  and  blologlcals 
are  effective  for  their  Intended  use — as 
well  as  safe — before  they  may  be  mar- 
keted; third,  to  withdraw  clearances 
granted  on  new  drugs  when  there  is  sub- 
stantial doubt  as  to  the  dnig's  safety  or 
efficacy;  fourth,  to  require  manu- 
facturers to  advise  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  of  clinical  experience  and 
reports  of  any  adverse  reactions  to  new 
drugs  and  anUbioUcs;  fifth,  to  require 
the  same  safety  testing  and  certifica- 
tion procedures  for  all  antibiotics  as  are 
now  applicable  to  only  a  few  antibiotics; 
sixth,  to  assign  generic  names  to  drugs; 
seventh,  to  establish  an  enforcible  sys- 
tem of  preventing  the  illicit  distribution 
of  habit-forming  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines;  and  eighth,  to  institute 
more  effective  factory  inspection  for  all 
products  subject  to  the  act. 

It  would  also  authorize  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  require  the  dis- 
closure of  ingredients  of  prescription 
drugs,  their  efficacy  and  their  adverse 
effects  In  advertisements  directed  to 
physicians. 

The  second  bill,  cited  as  the  "Cos- 
metics and  Therapeutic  Devices  Amend- 
ments of  1962,"  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  first,  to  require  a  manufacturer 
of  cosmetics  to  show  that  the  products 
are  safe  l>efore  they  may  be  marketed; 
second,  to  Issue  regulations  requiring 
manufacturers  of  devices  subject  to  the 
act  to  maintain  facilities  and  controls 
that  will  assure  the  reliability  of  their 
products;  third,  to  require  the  manu- 
facturer of  devices  to  show  that  prod- 
ucts are  safe  and  efificacious  before  they 
may  be  marketed;  and  fourth,  to  require 
appropriate  cautionary  labeling  of 
hazardous  substances  or  pressurized 
containers  of  articles  subject  to  the  act. 

This  bin  also  provides  that  the  anti- 
cancer clause  in  the  food  and  color  ad- 
ditive amendments  to  the  act  would  not 
apply  to  additives  used  In  feed  for  ani- 
mals raised  for  food  production  where 
the  chemical  does  not  harm  the  animal 
and  its  use  does  not  leave  a  residue  in 
the  edible  products  from  the  treated 
animal. 


FORESTRY  TECHNIQUES 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  re- 
mind the  Members  about  the  special 
train  that  will  be  rurmlng  from  Wash- 
ington next  Tuesday  to  a  site  In 
Chesterfield  County,  Va.,  where  a  most 
impressive  demonstration  of  forestry 
techniques  will  be  held.  More  than  60 
of  you  have  already  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  make 
the  excursion  and  if  any  others  are 
interested  in  going  along  I  will  be  glad 
to  make  train  tickets  available  to  you. 

The  train  will  leave  Union  Station  at 
8  ajn.,  Tuesday,  and  will  be  back  In 
Washington  by  6  o'clock  that  evening. 
Stops  will  be  made  at  Alexandria  both 
coming  and  Ko.ng  for  anyone  wanting  to 
board  the  tram  there.  Orange  juice. 
breakfast  pastries,  and  coffee  will  be 
served  on  the  southbound  train  and  there 
will  be  a  box  luncheon  at  the  forestry 
demonstration  site. 

Because  of  a  number  of  primary  elec- 
tions that  day,  no  votes  will  be  taken  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  the  program  most 
Interesting.  It  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Seaboard  Airline  Railroad  Co.  but  will 
feature  the  contributions  of  almost  every 
segment  of  government  and  Industry 
with  an  interest  in  the  role  that  forestry 
has  had  in  the  great  development  of  the 
Southeastern  jiart  of  the  United  States. 

The  demon.strations  will  run  from  the 
mechanical  planting  of  trees  to  the  u.se 
of  helicopters  in  the  water  bombing  of 
fires  and  in  the  seeding  of  new  forests. 
It  gives  promi.se  of  being  a  most  enjoy- 
able day  in  a  most  beautiful  State  at  a 
most  wonderful  time  of  year  and  I  will 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  the  train. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HAULECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr  HALLECK-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  this  week  and,  if  he  can  tell  us  at  this 
time,  about  the  program  for  next  week; 
and.  particularly  might  I  suggest  that  I 
am  very  hopeful,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  primaries  on 
Tuesday  next,  that  any  rollcalls  on  Mon- 
day or  Tue.'^day  may  go  over  until 
Wednesday 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  In  re- 
sp>onse  to  the  first  question  of  the  gentle- 
man, we  have  completed  the  legislative 
business  for  this  week 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    program    for 
week  is  as  follows; 

Monday    is    Consent    Calendar 
There   are   two  suspensions:    H.R. 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
ing    to    do    with    transfer,    forest 
nursery,  and  H.R.  5546  from  the 


next 

Day 
9736 

.  hav- 
tree 

Com- 


mittee on  Agriculture  having  to  do  with 
importation,  seed  screenings. 


On  Tuesday  there  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  H  R.  8817  which  deals  with 
the  balance  of  awards,  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  advise  the  gen- 
tleman after  I  finish  announcing  the 
program  that  I  shall  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  any  roUcall  votes,  except  on 
rules  and  procedural  matters,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  of  next  week,  may  go 
over  until  Wednesday  of  next  week  be- 
cause of  primaries  In  Florida,  Indiana. 
New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man make  his  request  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent'  that  any  rollcall 
votes  in  order  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
next,  except  on  rules  and  procedural 
matters,  may  go  over  until  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
who  are  present  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  serious  controversy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  two  suspensions  that  are 
scheduled  for  Monday? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     No;  there  Is  not. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  no  controversy  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  I  might  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  here.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HorvxNl  could  help  us. 

Mr.  HOEVEN. 
gentleman  yield'' 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  HALLECK 

man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.    HOEVEN.      As    far    as    I   know, 

there  is  no  controversy  on  the  two  blUs 
that  are  scheduled  for  suspension  on 
Monday. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  for  Wed- 
nesday and  the  balance  of  the  week  we 
have  for  consideration  a  resolution  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  take  and 
send  to  conference  HJL  8900.  having  to 
do  with  schools,  college  academic  facili- 
ties act.  There  is  also  for  consideration, 
H  R.  23.  which  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Arbuckle  reclamation 
project  in  Oklahoma;  and  S.  383,  which 
deals  with  a  mining  claim  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  bills  may 
be  brought  up,  if  rules  are  reported: 

S.  476,  to  establish  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

H.R.  11221.  Armed  Forces,  allowances 
for  quarters 

H  R.  11257,  Armed  Forces,  nonjudicial 
punishment. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is 
made  with  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  repwrts  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  lime  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr    ALBEHIT.     Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
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in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectlMJ  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT   OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CUBAN  PRISONERS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
the  Easter  recess  I  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  459  opposing  the 
ransom-as-lndemnlty  demand  of  Castro 
of  $62  million  for  about  1,100  Cuban 
prisoners  on  the  basis  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  United  States  condoning 
payment  of  Indemnitj.  I  think  It  Is 
against  the  best  interests  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Also  it  makes  no  sense  to  pre- 
vent dollars  from  floving  to  Cuba  by 
cutting  off  tobacco  trade  and  putting 
people  out  of  work  in  the  cigar  manufac- 
turing industry  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand  reversiig  that  no-trad- 
ing-with-the-enemy  policy  and  permit- 
ting $62  million  to  go  to  Cuba  In  the 
form  of  an  Indemnity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  6  the  ad- 
ministration through  tlie  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  issued  a  pr<;liminary  regula- 
tion permitting  all  contributions  to  the 
Cuban  Families  Committee  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Prisoners  of  War,  made  up  of 
alien  refugees,  to  be  tax  free,  meaning 
that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  It  In  tiie  long  run  as  a 
result  of  lost  revenue  In  an  estimated 
amount  of  $30  million  of  the  $62  million. 
This  i§  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  s»;nt  a  letter  to  the 
President  and  one  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  asking  that  this  regula- 
tion be  revoked.  I  trust  that  this  action 
will  be  taken,  which  Is  necessary  In  the 
best  interests  of  this  coimtry.  Not  to  do 
this  can  only  be  Interpreted  as  condon- 
ing this  abortive  ransom  and  indemnity 
deal. 

The  letters  follow : 

April  25,   1962. 
The  Prksident,  i 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkah  Mr.  Pkxscdent:  Two  weelLS  ago,  I  in- 
troduced Houae  Concurreit  Reaolutlon  450, 
opposing  the  doUars-for-prlionera  ranaom  or 
Indemnity  demand  by  I'ldel  Castro,  and 
specincally  opposing  any  decision  on  the 
pan  of  the  Treasury  Dei>artinent  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Cuban  Families  Com- 
mittee for  the  UberaUon  cf  PrUonera  of  War. 


for  the  pnrpoM  of  paytzig  indemnity  and/or 
ransom  for  Cuban  prlaoDen,  tax-free  contrl- 
butloDS.  Aiction  on  tlie  resolution  Is  pend- 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  it  now  develops  that  the  Treas- 
ury did  Indeed  make  such  contributions  tax 
deductible  through  a  temporary  ruling  dated 
last  December  «.  Ilius,  the  administration 
la  condoning  this  nefarious  plot  in  spite  of 
your  remarks  to  the  contrary  at  your  AprU 
H  news  conference,  at  which  time  you 
stated,  In  part: 

"I  think  Mr.  Castro  knows  that  the  U.S. 
Government  cannot  engage  In  a  negotiation 
like  this  and  he  knows  very  well  that  the 
families  cannot  raise  these  millions  of  dol- 
lars." 

The  United  States  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  condoning  the  payment 
of  indemnity  demands  to  any  country.  least 
of  all  Cuba  against  which  you  Invoked  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  prevent  the  flow  of  expendable 
currency  and  dollars  to  Cuba,  even  from 
friendly  third  coiintrles  In  the  form  of  ex- 
porting products  containing  Cuban  goods 
to  this  country,  wiiich  was  a  followup  of 
the  total  trade  embargo. 

Because  of  this  apparent  connict  In  the 
administration's  thinking.  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  request  that  you  Instruct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Inunedlately  rescind 
this  ruling.  Meanwhile,  a  copy  of  my  letter 
of  today  to  the  Secretary  is  attached. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this  matter 
as  an  American  citizen,  as  a  Representative 
from  Florida,  which  is  only  90  miles  from 
Castro's  Communist  island,  and  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  6,000  Tampa  cigar  workers. 
1.100  of  whom  are  now  unemployed  as  a  re- 
sult of  yovir  trade  embargo.  These  cigar 
workers  have  constantly  shown  a  willingnefis 
to  make  this  sacrifice  in  order  to  deprive 
Castro  of  sao  million  in  tobacco  dollars  each 
year,  and  they  maintain  this  willingness  to- 
day, but  if  the  U.S.  Government  continues 
to  back  this  indemnity  plot  by  taking  more 
than  that  amount  in  tax  revenue  losses  alone, 
the  cigar  workers  wUl  have  every  reason  to 
feel  that  they  were  let  down  by  their  own 
Government. 

Unless  this  ruling  is  lifted,  I  am  fearful 
that  Castro  will  continue  to  confront  us  with 
these  tractor-prisoner-money  trades,  and 
your  action  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
rescind  this  ruling  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
freedom-loving  Americans. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

WnxiAM  C.  Ckamer. 

April  25,  1962. 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon, 

Secretary   of    the   Treasury,   Department   of 
the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sxcrxtart  DnxoN:  lliis  is  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  459,  opposing  the  dollars-for- 
prisoners  ransom  and  Indemnity  demand 
by  Fidel  Castro,  and  specifically  opposing 
any  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
Dq>artment  to  make  contributions  to  the 
Cuban  Families  Committee  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Prisoners  of  War,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  indemnity  and/or  ransom  for 
Cuban  prisoners,  tax-free  contributions,  as 
ruled  by  your  Department.  You  will  note 
the  provision  In  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 459  opposing  any  such  regulation  being 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Oorernment. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  on  December  6.  1961,  which 
interestingly  enough  preceded  the  demand 
by  Fidel  Castro  for  ransom  and  indemnity  by 
some  4  months,  made  a  preliminary  deter- 
mination and  issued  a  tentative  regulation 
that  contributions  to  the  Cuban  Families 
Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  Prisoners 
of  War,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  ranwxn  and  indemnity  to  Fidel  Cas- 


tro's Communist  government  for  the  reli 
of  the  invasion  prisoners,  would  he  tax  free. 
This  is  to  Inform  you  that.  coosiBtent  with 
the  resolution  I  have  introduced.  I  strongly 
oppose  this  regulation  and  aak  that  it  be 
rescinded  in  that  it  la.  in  my  opinion,  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
our  fight  against  atheistic  conunimlam.  It 
is  unconscionable  to  me  that  the  United 
States  should  be  put  in  ths  posttion  of 
ratifying  or  condoning  this  ransom  and  in- 
demnity deal,  first  by  Issuing  visas  to  the 
negotiating  refugee  party  and,  now,  by  the 
issuance  of  the  Treasiury  regulation  making 
contributions  to  the  Cuban  FamUles  Com- 
mittee for  the  Liberation  of  Prisoners  of 
War  tax  free. 

Worse  yet,  it  further  places  the  U.a.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  pajring  an  esti- 
mated 50  percent,  or  $30  million,  of  the 
total  ransom  through  the  loss  of  general 
tax  revenues  because  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ruling. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we  have  here  a 
case  where  there  was  prior  knowledge,  as 
early  as  last  December,  that  Castrp  would 
be  making  the  prisoner  trade  oflW,  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  was  In- 
structed to  get  ready  for  it  by  issuing  the 
tax  deduction  ruling.  Then,  oa.  April  10, 
the  administration  was  quoted  by  the  Wash- 
ing Dally  News  as  "playing  it  by  ear"  and 
refusing  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
private  negotiations  by  Cuban  exiles.  The 
next  day,  April  11,  the  Washington  Post  ran 
a  story  carrying  a  headline.  "Kennedy  Sym- 
pathetic to  Captives  Purchase."  over  a  story 
that  said  the  administration  would  take  a 
"sympathetic"  look  at  any  privately  negoti- 
ated ransom  deal. 

That  same  day,  at  his  news  conference,  the 
President  seemed  to  shy  away  from  what  the 
news  stories  contained,  and  registered  his 
dismay  with  the  whole  ides.  He  said,  in 
part,  and  I  quote :  "I  think  Mr.  Castro  knows 
that  the  UjS.  Goveriunent  cannot  engage  in 
a  negotiation  like  this  and  he  knows  very 
well  that  the  families  cannot  raise  these  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 

In  short,  it  is  an  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration saying  one  thing  and  doing 
another.  The  President  registers  his  horror 
at  the  whole  idea,  but  he  makes  no  mention 
of  lifting  the  ruling. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  put  in  the 
position  of  condoning  the  payment  of  in- 
demnity demands  to  any  country,  ptirtlcu- 
larly  to  Communist  Cuba,  against  which  the 
President  a  few  weeks  ago  InToked  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  expendable  currency  and  doDars  to 
Cuba,  even  from  friendly  third  countries  in 
the  form  of  exporting  products  containing 
Cuban  goods  to  this  country,  vi^iich  was  a 
followup  of  the  total  trade  embargo. 

Fidel  Castro  recently  reiterated  his  pre- 
viously stated  position  that  the  9/S2  million 
he  is  demanding  for  his  Cuban  prisoners  is 
Indemnity  for  damages  suffered  by  Cuba  as  a 
result  of  the  Invasion  which  he  said  was  the 
direct  responslbUity  of  the  United  States. 
The  condonation  of  payment  of  such  In- 
demnity by  the  United  States,  even  though 
payment  is  made  through  the  committee,  as 
evidenced  by  the  issiiance  of  visas,  and  now 
the  determination  that  contrlbirtions  to  that 
committee  are  tax  free,  is  contrary  to  the 
historical  traditions  of  our  great  free  Na- 
tion, where  the  last  time  a  demand  for  in- 
demnity was  made,  the  answer  was  "millions 
for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

I  have  a  particular  Interest  In  this  matter, 
not  only  as  an  American  citizen,  but  as  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida 
which  is  some  90  miles  from  Castro's  Com- 
munist island,  and  also  as  the  Representative 
of  the  Tampa  cigar  workers,  of  which  some 
1,100  are  now  out  of  work,  and  the  Jobs  of 
some  additional  6,000  are  threatened.  This 
resiilted  from  the  trade  embargo  which 
was  Imposed,  supposedly,  to  cut  off  doUara 
from  Communist  Castro,  with  th«  obTious 
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hop*  that  th«  economic  sqUMM  would  top- 
pi*  hi*  l(*d  reflm*  Th*  tobacco  trade  waa 
approslmataly  tao  million  a  year  and  It  U 
ohTiou*  that  thla  taa  million  Indamnity 
demand  would  flv*  Caatro  aa  much  aconomlc 
•upport.  ImmadlaMljr,  aa  h*  would  f*t  la  8 
jr*ar«  of  tobacco  trad*.  RlffhUy  to.  th*** 
olfar  work*n  ar*  lno*n**d,  aa  I  am,  and  aa  I 
am  itir*  many  p*opl*  throughout  th*  coun- 
try ar*.  that  th*  r*T*ra*d  poattlon  now  ukan 
will  op*n  th*  floodcat**  for  th*  now  of  %«2 
million  to  Caatro.  and  In  th*  moat  obJ*c- 
tlonabl*  form  of  lnd*mnlty. 

I  am  th*r*for*  r*qu**tlng  that  thla  ragula- 
tlon  b*  r**clnd*d  lmm*dlat«ly  and  that. 
thus,  th*  atamp  of  approval  by  the  U^  Oov- 
•mm«nt  on  thla  abortive  ransom  and  In- 
d*mnlty  demand  will  b*  withdrawn. 

With  beat  wtsnes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

William  C    CaAMca 


STAND  UP.  AMERICA 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  came  to  Congress  in  1959  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  firmness  and 
direction  of  American  foreign  policy 
Serving  here  In  my  4th  year  and  having 
observed  the  molding  of  foreign  policy  by 
the  State  Department  under  Presidents 
from  both  political  parties,  I  can  say 
that  this  concern  was  justified. 

In  discussing  this  serious  problem  with 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
I  find  a  widespread  dissatisfaction.  This 
is  particularly  true  among  those  of  us  of 
the  World  War  n  generation  We  are 
able  to  remember  so  clearly  the  tragic 
examples  of  appeasement  by  Britain  that 
played  into  Hitler's  hands  at  a  lime 
when  Britain  was  the  leader  of  the  West- 
ern World.  Now  that  the  United  States 
wears  this  mantle.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  manifest  the  moral  courage  and  de- 
termination to  stand  up  before  Commu- 
nist aggression  around  the  world  We 
must  abandon  the  shopworn  policy  of 
containment  and  take  the  offensive 

In  a  speech  before  the  American 
Legion  National  Convention  in  Miami  on 
October  18.  1960,  Mr  J.  Ed^ar  Hoover 
made  these  three  vital  points 

In  dealing  with  the  treacherous  Red  Krem- 
lin and  Ita  satellites,  the  road  uf  ap(>ecu>e- 
ment  is  not  the  road  to  peace  It  is  sur- 
render on  the  Installment  plan 

We  are  at  war  with  the  CommuIll^it.s.  and 
the  sooner  each  red-blo<xled  American 
reallaes  that,  the  better  and  safer  we  will  be 

We  should  make  It  crystal  clear  u^  the  Red 
master  of  the  Kremlin  that  we  Intend  to  win 
the  cold  war  and  at  the  same  time  impress 
upon  him  that  we  have  the  military  power 
to  prevent  a  hot  war 

I  cite  Mr  Hoover  neither  for  his  elo- 
quence nor  for  his  candor,  both  of  which 
he  exhibits,  but  because  he  is  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  its  goals 

In  contrast  to  Mr.  Hoover's  exhorta- 
tions America  has  been  guilty  of  ap- 
peasement, America  has  not  become  fully 
aware  that  war  does  exist  with  the  Com- 
munists, and  America  has  not  made  it 
clear  that  it  Intends  to  win  the  cold  war 


It  la  a  real  disappointment  not  only 
to  veteran*  of  the  World  Wars  and  of 
Korea  but  to  all  Americans  that,  al- 
though we  did  such  a  splendid  fighting 
Job  during  World  War  II  In  destroying 
the  forces  of  tyranny,  we  have  thus  far 
failed  to  achieve  an  honorable  peace. 
Even  greater  tyranny  now  menaces  In 
the  17  years  since  cesaatlon  of  hostilities 
with  Japan,  Russia  and  Communist 
China  have  steadily  Increased  their 
sphere*  of  Influence  to  the  point  that 
they  now  defy  the  free  world  to  Inter- 
fere with  their  alms  of  world  conquest 
This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face 
of  superior  military  might  and  superior 
economic  strength  in  the  hands  of  the 
free  world  Free  world  and  American 
resoluteness,  however,  has  been  lacking 

Our  Government  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  dedicattHl  Communist  ambitions  to 
sovietize  the  world,  but  it  is  to  blame 
whenever  these  ambitions  are  fired  and 
strengthened  by  our  own  weakne.ss.  poor 
judgment,  or  indecision  It  is  particular 
irony  that  the  United  States  has  actively, 
if  not  purpo.sely.  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  the.se  two  Communist  world 
powers 

An  examplf  of  this  occurred  at  wars 
end  when  this  Government  generously 
handed  over  to  the  Ru.ssians  most  of 
Eastern  F?urope  as  well  as  valuable  aid 
and  concessions  and  when  our  China 
policy  was  switched  from  that  of  fully 
supporting  Chiang  Kai-.shek's  National- 
i.st  regime  to  that  of  supporting  a  coali- 
tion government  which  inchuh-d  the 
Chinese  "agrarian  reformers  " 

While  still  a  Con^re.ssman.  Juhn  F 
Kennedy  said  at  Salem.  Ma.ss  .  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  1949 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  In  1945  a  sick 
Roosevelt     with   the   rtdvice  of  General   M^ir- 

shiiU  and  other  Ciuefs  of  StjifT.  f?ave  the 
Kurlle  Island.s  as  we'l  as  the  control  of  vari- 
ous strnteijlc  Chinese  ports  such  iis  Port 
Arthur  and  Darlen.  t<  i  the  .s<.viet  Union 

Congr-'-s-sman  Kennedy  in  the  same 
speech  quotes  fo.mer  AmbH.vs.idur  Wil- 
liam C  Bullitt  from  a  1948  maga/me 
article  as  follows 

Whate\er  share  of  the  respon.siblUty  *  .i.s 
R.x).«eve!ts  and  whatever  share  was  Mar- 
shall s  the  vitiil  inierest  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Independent  lnteg;rlty  of  China  was 
.lacrtficed  and  the  foundation  was  laid  f  r 
the  present  tragic  situation  in  the  Par  East 

Since  these  blunders  occurred  there 
have  of  course  been  others  The  one 
closest  to  our  shores  and  one  n.ost  diffi- 
cult to  fathom  was  the  decision  in  1958 
to  abandon  the  Batista  regim?'  in  Cuba 
and  allow  a  "land  reform"  movement  to 
gain  control  This  was  decided  by  the 
State  Department  ostensibly  for  the 
reason  that  the  Batista  regime  was  both 
corrupt  and  out  of  step  with  the  spirit 
of  liberalism  then  pervading  Latin 
America 

This  IS  an  example  of  State  Depart- 
ment policy  being  influenced  by  the  pref- 
erences of  certain  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments rather  than  by  our  own  best 
interests.  There  are  other  examples  of 
American  foreign  policy  being  Influenced 
by  the  views  of  other  nations  in  conflict 
with  our  t>est  interests. 

There  also  have  been  examples  in  re- 
cent   years    of    American    weakness    at 


crucial  times.  What  did  we  do  when 
the  Soviets  closed  our  ground  access 
roads  to  Berlin  in  1948?  We  choae  not 
to  try  to  enforce  our  right*  to  uae  these 
road*.  We  ln*tead  gambled  on  an  uncer- 
tain plan  to  mount  a  succeaaful  airlift. 
When  we  per*l*ted  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing an  effective  airlift  Russia 
elected  to  back  down. 

Our  change  of  heart  In  China  coupled 
with  our  lndecl*lon  led  the  Red  Chinese 
to  miscalculate  and  move  on  South  Korea 
in  1950  We  stood  firm  In  defending  the 
Korean  peninsula,  although  it  i*  regret- 
table that  we  were  so  cautious  that  we 
did  not  proceed  to  finish  the  Job,  thus 
being  yet  required  to  maintain  large 
forces  there  10  years  after  the  cease- 
fire agreement 

The  July  1954  Geneva  settlement  of 
the  Indo-China  dispute  resulted  in  the 
Chinese  possession  of  North  Vietnam, 
while  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam l)ecame  Independent.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  failed  to  make  clear  our 
attitude  toward  this  area,  relying  Instead 
on  a  weak  SEATO  alliance.  The  result 
is  the  virtual  loss  of  Laos.  Apparently 
we  are  now  standing  firm  In  South  Viet- 
nam 

Contrast  this  with  our  strong  stand 
at  Quemoy  in  1958  which  deterred  a 
Commuiust  attack  on  the  Chinese  off- 
shore islands.  At  approximately  the 
same  time  Khrushchev  backed  down 
again  from  another  ultimatum  on  Berlin. 

Our  incredible  failure  In  1961  to  ade- 
quately support  the  Cuban  invasion 
doubtlessly  encouraged  the  next  Soviet 
ultimatum  on  Berlin  later  last  year.  Our 
initial  1961  firmness  in  Berlin,  however, 
caused  Khrushchev  to  have  second 
thoughts. 

Important  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  in  recent  months  with  regard 
to  Berlin  and  nuclear  testing.  In  fact 
some  of  these  talks  are  taking  place  now. 
There  are  many  other  pressure  points  in 
tiie  world.  In  light  of  the  facts  of  recent 
history  it  should  be  our  hard-earned  les- 
son that  we  must  be  resolute  and  firm 
in  our  dealings  with  Communist  aggres- 
sion wherever  it  might  occur.  The  Amer- 
ican people  support  and  yearn  for  a 
strong  and  firm  American  foreign  policy 
We  will  prevail  and  peace  will  be  maln- 
taiiuxl  If  we  will  stand  up  to  the  Com- 
munists and  chart  a  course  of  our  own 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK  — HONOR- 
ING 85TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA RAISINS 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SF'EAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California* 

There  was   no  objection. 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  In  the  week 
of  May  6  the  American  raisin  industry 
will  celebrate  its  85th  birthday,  and  on 
May  9.  m  agreement  with  my  colleague 
from  California  I  Mr.  HacenI  we  will 
serve  in  the  House  restaurant  some  very 
fine  raisin  dishes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  honor  to  rise  today  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  and  the  Nation 
to  our  country's  pioneer  and  longest  cele- 
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brated  event  honoring  a  great  American 
food  industry— National  Raisin  Week« 
which  thla  year  U  obaerred  from  Ifay  6 
to  12. 

This  1*  the  85th  birthday  of  the  Amer- 
ican ralBin  indtutry,  which  reached  com- 
mercial stature  la  1878  with  a  production 
of  500  tons,  and  which,  today,  produce* 
more  than  300.000  tons,  approximately 
half  of  the  worldwide  production. 

This  important  acrlcultural  industry 
Is  centered  around  Presno,  Calif.,  in  the 
district  I  repretent.  The  great,  fertile 
San  Joaquin  Vidley  of  California  pro- 
duces almost  all  the  raisins  grown  in  the 
United  State*.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  economy  of  California  and  the  coun- 
try. Value  of  the  crop  in  the  field  is  $50 
million  annually  with  an  industry  valu- 
ation of  a  quamer  of  a  billion  dollars. 
There  are  about  T.SOO  raisin  grape  grow- 
ers, who  employ  ;iome  40,000  farm  work- 
ers. It  1*  estimated  that  100,000  persons. 
including  growers,  processors,  employees 
and  their  families,  depend  on  this  in- 
come. 

The  raisin  indtjstry  has  stabilized  itself 
and  taken  effective  steps  to  reopen  for- 
eign markets  under  a  Federal  maiiieting 
order  and  is  carrying  on  an  effective  and 
continuing  prognun  under  the  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board,  organised  under 
a  California  State  marketing  order. 

This  self-help  program  is  designed  to 
expand  present  markets  and  opjcn  new 
markets  for  raisins.  The  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board  carries  on  its 
work  through  national  prmnotlon  and 
advertising,  product  research  and  im- 
provement, and  an  expanding  program 
to  build  raisin  sfiles  in  foreign  markets. 
This  is  a  prime  example  of  a  farm  Indus- 
try determined  to  put  its  own  house  In 
order,  find  markets,  aiKl  bring  fair  in- 
come to  its  grDwers.  processors,  and 
workers.  We  are  proud  of  its  achieve- 
ments, largely  n'on  through  State  and 
Federal  governmental  climates  which 
have  encouraged  the  Industry  to  help 
Itself. 

The  raisin  industry's  foreign  program 
is  being  carried  on  In  Sweden,  United 
Kingdom,  Dermaark,  Oermany.  Prance, 
and  Japan,  with  some  work  starting  In 
Finland  and  Swltseriand.  The  Califor- 
nia Raisin  Advisory  Board,  through  In- 
dustry contributions,  is  paying  for  this 
market  promotion  program  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  operating  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  most  of  the  other  areas. 

This  program  has  resulted  in  an  In- 
crease of  the  market  In  Japan  from  a 
few  tons  in  1960  to  17.000  tons  In  1961. 
To  achieve  this  result.  It  was  necessary 
to  partly  chaniie  the  nation's  eating 
habits  and  educate  bakers,  cooks,  and 
housewives  in  the  use  of  a  new  and  un- 
known food.  Tills  is  aggressive,  effec- 
tive salesmanshij)  of  the  type  we  need  in 
other  food  and  industry  fields. 

The  raisin  industry  provides  a  good 
Illustration  of  tlae  potential  Impact  of 
trade  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Congress  on  a  wide  variety  of 
our  Nation's  specialty  crops.  Raisin 
growers  share  tlie  concern  erf  our  vine 
and  tree  fruit  and  nut  industries  over 
Handling   of   their  export   and   Import 
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problems  in  this  le«lslatlon  and  In  any 
necotlatk>ns  with  the  Earopean  Common 

Market  and  other  intematlaoat  trade 
acendet. 

In  the  case  of  raisins,  continued  com- 
petitive aoee«B  to  European  and  other 
export  markets  Is  vital  to  the  health 
of  the  industry  and  the  100,000  persons 
dependent  upon  lU  proaperlty.  This  is 
also  true  of  other  dried  fruiU.  In  other 
related  fruit  industries,  however,  in- 
cluding the  fig  industry,  which  is  also 
centered  in  Fresno  County,  Calif.. 
American  production  is  insufficient  to 
satisfy  domestic  requlranents  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  we  are  an  im- 
porting nation,  and  our  growers  are 
properly  concerned  about  competing 
with  cheap  imports  landed  in  this  coun- 
try at  prices  less  than  the  costs  of  our 
domestic  production. 

Together,  these  vine,  fruit,  and  nut 
Industries  account  for  a  major  share  of 
the  money  value  of  farm  crops  which 
makes  California  the  nimiber  one  ag- 
ricultural State  of  the  Nation.  Their 
impact  on  the  State's  economy  is  tremen- 
dous, and  in  turn.  California  is  the  lead- 
ing market  for  the  Nation's  industrial 
production. 

The  Nation's  interest  is  paramoimt  in 
considering  the  trade  legislation  before 
this  Congress,  but  it  Is  also  evident  that 
the  Nation's  interest  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  continued  prosperity  or  decline 
of  these  specialty  crop  industries. 

Raisins  are  a  versatile  food,  with  a 
great  variety  of  uses  to  provide  fine 
flavor  and  quick  energy,  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  food  products. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  through  the 
years  to  cooperate  toward  research  pro- 
grams to  greatly  increase  and  broaden 
raisin  use  and  open  new  markets,  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  Members  for  their 
cooperation  in  moderate  research  appro- 
priations, which  I  am  glad  to  report  have 
been  successful. 

The  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
are  proud  of  their  most  distinctive  prod- 
uct, which  Is  of  worldwide  reputation  for 
its  golden  goodness,  and  they  invite  the 
Nation  and  the  world  to  join  with  them 
during  National  Raisin  Week  in  enjoy- 
ing this  most  delectable  fruit  of  the  vine. 
On  Wednesday,  May  9,  we  have  ar- 
ranged with  the  House  and  Senate 
restaurants  to  serve  delicious  raisin 
dishes  furnished  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Calif m-nla  Raisin  Advisory  Board, 
and  the  Members  will  also  receive  ap- 
propriate raisin  gifts.  May  you  enjoy 
them  in  the  health  they  will  bring,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  memorable  National 
Raisin  Week. 


advancement  in  freedom.  That  mile- 
stone is  the  famous  C(»sUtutlon  of  May 
3,  adopted  by  the  Polish  n«Uon  In  1791. 
It  is  flttinff  for  us  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  BUtes  to  patiM  In  our  delib- 
erations to  consider  that  remarkable 
political  instrument.  The  constitution 
of  May  3  had  many  features  which  are 
familiar  to  us  who  have  lived  and  legis- 
lated under  the  ConsUtution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Polish  Constitution  provided  for 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government.  It  was 
based  on  the  principle  that  all  power  in 
civil  society  is  derived  from  the  will  of 
the  people,  that  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  citiaenry,  not  in  the  state  Itself.  It 
constituted  a  government  of  law,  not  of 
men.  It  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious freedcMn,  which  was  character- 
istic of  Poland's  historical  tradition. 

Inspired  by  the  freedom -loving  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  and  marked  by  their 
own  particular  genius,  the  Constitution 
of  May  3  was  hailed  upon  its  adoption 
by  no  less  a  statesman  than  England's 
Edmund  Burke  as  "this  happy  wonder — 
this  unheard  of  ccmjuncttoa  of  wisdom 
and  fortune," 

But  unlike  our  own  beknred  Constitu- 
tion, Poland's  Constitution  of  May  3  was 
never  tested  by  the  rigors  of  time.  For, 
as  you  know,  short  years  after  Its  adop- 
tion, the  Polish  nation  was  overwhelmed 
and  partitioned  by  its  stronger,  less  po- 
litically enlightened  neighbors. 

None  of  us  need  be  reminded  of  the 
unhappy  situation  of  the  Polish  nation 
today  or  how  different  Its  life  Is  from 
the  envisage  of  the  Constitution  of  May 
3.  Although  their  burning  spirit  of  lib- 
erty and  Independence  has  gained  for 
them  more  freedom  than  other  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Polish 
people,  nevertheless,  are  dominated  by 
the  Communists.  To  their  credit  they 
have  not  succumbed  to  the  totalitarian 
doctrines  of  their  oppressors. 

This  brave  people.  I  am  confident,  will 
continue  the  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy  represented 
by  the  Constitution  of  May  3.  I  pray 
that  they  can  take  their  rightful  place 
In  the  family  of  free,  democratic  nations 
of  the  world. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  OP  MAY  3, 
1791 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix>lnt  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  commemorating  one  of  the  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  man's 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791,  was 
a  great  landmiirk  in  Poland's  political 
and  constitutional  history.  That  consti- 
tution initiated  the  progressive  process 
of  evolving  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment In  Poland,  something  rather  new 
In  that  part  of  Europe  at  that  time.  By 
this  historic  document  Poland  accom- 
plished what  many  other  countries  had 
hoped  to  do  only  by  bloody  revolutions. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  document  the 
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May  3 


m 


Una-.  »ut/icratlc  and  unlimited  powers  to  which  It  haa  become  a  connecting  f  ac-  their  thought*  on  PolUh  Conatltutlon 
we^\S;JSJ  r^^d  Imd  a  coS-Utu-  tor  between  Polish  emlgrees  and  the  Day,  which  wa*  the  national  holiday  of 
Uonal  government  wa«  established  with     people  In  Poland 


Poland  prior  to  the  Communist  takeover 


a  responsible  cabinet.  The  upper 
chamber  lost  some  of  Its  powers,  while 
the  lower  and  popularly  elected  chamber 
gained  considerable  legislative  power 
Religious  freedom  was  guaranteed,  and 
the  peasants  were  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  Townsmen  recov- 
ered their  judicial  autonomy,  and  re- 
ceived a  number  of  political  riKhUs 

For  all  these  liberal  and  prok'ressive 
provisions  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  was  hailed  as  a  great  step  forward 
In  making  the  Government  an  instru- 
ment of  the  people.  Unfortunately. 
patriotic  Polish  statesmen  who  framed 
and  enacted  this  Constitution  into  law. 
were  not  given  the  chance  to  see  it  work, 
and  have  the  people  enjoy  its  benefUs 
Soon  after  its  adoption  and  promulga- 
tion. Poland  was  attacked,  invaded  and 
overrun,  and  finally  partitioned  amon« 
Its  three  powerful  neighbors — Austria. 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  But  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  progress  emt)odied  in  that 
constitution  did  not  die,  and  Poles  show 
their  devotion  to  that  spirit  of  freedom 
by  observing  the  anniversary  of  its  adop- 
tion as  their  national  holiday,  the  Polish 
Constitution  Day. 


In  my  opinion.  Radio  Free  Europe  ful-     of  their  nation 


POLISH  SECTION— RADIO  FREE  EU- 
ROPE—OBSERVES lOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  10  years 
ago.  on  May  3.  1952.  the  voice  of  Polish 
radio  station.  Radio  Free  Europe,  was 
broadcast  to  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain for  the  first  time  from  Munich 
Before  that,  only  a  1-hour-a-day  pro- 
gram was  broadcast  from  New  York 
On  May  3.  1952.  Radio  Free  Europe  be- 
gan broadcasting  to  Poland  from  early 
daylight  to  midnight,  including  radio 
news  commentaries,  cultural,  historical, 
musical,  and  plain  entertaining  fea- 
tures— in  oWier  words,  a  full  normal  radio 
program 

In  the  course  of  these  past  10  years, 
Radio  Free  Europe  has  become  the  big- 
gest radio  station  of  the  free  world  serv- 
ing enslaved  countries.  Its  Polish  pro- 
gram.s  more  than  twice  exceed  the  sum 
total  of  the  two  remaining  big  foreign 
radio  stations,  the  Voice  of  America  and 
the  London  BBC  Therefore,  it  is  the 
mast  powerful  means  of  bringin*;  free 
thought  to  the  enslaved  people  of  Poland 

As  d  private  institution,  not  restricted 
nor  limited  by  the  requirements  of  dip- 
lomatic protocol.  Radio  Free  E^urope  Is 
a  true  reflection  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
also  a  faithful  expression  of  feelings  and 
views  of  large  Polish  groups  throughout 
the  world  Suffice  It  to  mention  the  fact 
that,  during  the  past  year.  Poles  who 
have  settled  in  22  countries  in  5  con- 
tinents took  part  In  Radio  Free  Europe 
programs,  in  order  to  realize  the  extent 


fills  a  threefold  task  : 

First.  It  gives  the  Polish  community  in 
Poland  the  possibility  of  listening  to 
radio  programs  which  serve  the  truth 
and  the  ideas  of  freedom,  thus  it  pro- 
vides a  means  of  struggle  against  the 
materialistic,  totalitarian  ideology  of 
communism 

Sec-ntid.  It  forces  the  official  Commu- 
nist propaiianda  ai^encies  m  Warsaw  t») 
take  better  account  of  the  truth,  since 
.striking  Communist  falsehoods  are  im- 
mediately exposed  by  Radio  Fiee  P^urope 

Third,  It  demon.strates  the  interest  in 
Poland  manifested  in  the  entire  free 
world  but  particularly  in  the  United 
States  It  reminds  the  Poles  that  the 
United  States  consistently  aims  at  a 
world  in  which  each  country  ccnild  enjoy 
freedom  and  build  its  life  according  to 
the  needs,  likings,  and  views  of  its  citi- 
zens All  the.se  Lii.-ks  are  performed  by 
Radio  PYee  Europe  with  a  great  .sense 
of  responsibility  More  than  once  did 
it  warn  the  people  m  Poland  not  to  take 
de.-perate  actions  which  would  only  re- 
sult in  a  fatal  shedding  of  blood  At  th.e 
.same  time,  it  encouraged  them,  jKunting 
out  to  them  that  the  fight  for  ultimate 
restoration  of  freedom  for  all  people  m 
the  world  continues  and  will  result  in 
a  final  triumph  of  llfcw-rty.  which  means 
the  return  of  independence  to  Poland 
and  all  other  enslaved  nations 

This  sensible  rep«.)rting  of  actions 
along  with  the  courage  of  hope,  of  a 
realistic  hope  this  support  of  Latin  cul- 
ture and  Western  European  ideaLs  with- 
out any  spreading  of  hatred;  this  asso- 
ciation of  positive  elements  of  tradition 
with  the  aims  toward  wfuch  the  develop- 
ment of  the  events  in  the  world  is  di- 
rected, are  the  measure  of  achievement 
attained  by  the  Polish  broadcasting  .sec- 
tion of  Rcidio  Free  Europe  toward  the 
common  cau.se  in  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  men  and  nations  Along 
with  my  smcere  congratulation  of  its 
past  achievements.  I  wish  the  Polish 
section  of  Radio  Free  Europe  a  continued 
success  in  service  to  our  common  ideals, 
until  the  time  comes  when  Poles  once 
again  will  be  true  miusters  in  their  own 
countrv  and  freedom  will  again  be  their 
most  cherished  po.sse.ssion 

It  IS  indeed  lUling  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  Polish  .section  of  Radio  FYee  Eu- 
rope today  on  iLs  10th  anniversary  when 
we  also  commemorate  the  171st  anni- 
versiiry  of  Polish  Constitution  Day 
Just  as  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
symboli/ed  freedom,  so  today  does  Radio 
PYee  Europe  bring  the  people  of  Poland 
renewed  hope  that  the  world  has  not 
forgotten  their  plight  and  freedom  will 
again  return  to  the  pe<jple  b<'hind  the 
Iron  Curtain  —  uicluding  Poland 


POUSH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  DerwinskiI  is  recognized  for  60 
minute.^. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  requested  this  period  of  time  to 
permit  Members  of  the  House  to  expre-ss 


The  Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May 
1791  symbolizes  the  deep-rooted  gov- 
ernmental institutions  of  Poland,  and  its 
principles  have  been  cherished  by  the 
Polish  people  through  centuries  of  op- 
Ijre.sMon  and  foreign  domination. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  especially  gratified, 
and  wish  to  thank  our  beloved  Chaplain, 
l)r  Hra.skamp.  for  his  stirring  words  in 
his  inv(x-alion  this  morning  when  he 
vijiced  lus  prayer  m  hope  for  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  the  people  of  Poland 
and  other  enslaved  nations. 

It  IS  especially  appropriate  that  on  the 
;id  of  May  1962.  Radio  Free  Europe  com- 
memorates Its  10th  anniversary.  The 
pt'ople  of  Poland  have  been  effectively 
.servt^  by  RFE.  and  the  symbolic  rela- 
tionsiup  to  the  3d  of  May  and  the  mes- 
.sages  of  hope  that  reach  the  ears  of  the 
Polish  ptH)ple  through  these  facilities  are 
particularly  appropriate. 

Certainly,  the  statement  that  I  make 
thi>  afternoon  and  those  that  will  be 
made  by  other  Members  of  the  House  will 
be  an  effective  demonstration  of  the  sense 
of  the  US  Congress  that  the  corner- 
sione  of  our  foreign  policy  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  people  held  in  bondage  by  communism 
impo.M'd  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this 
respet't.  Poland  and  the  Polish  people 
suffer  a  fate  similar  to  dozens  of  nations 
and  their  pt«ople  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
slave  empire  The  pet)ple  In  Poland  are 
not  free  to  celebrate  their  national  holi- 
day this  3d  of  May  1962.  but  the  voices 
of  free  Poles  throughout  the  world  are 
rai.sed  in  commemoration  of  this  day, 
and  a  reaffirmation  of  the  traditional 
love  of  liberty  the  Polish  people  have  ex- 
hibitt-d  throughout  their  history.  It  is 
most  fortunate  and  encouraging  for  the 
cause  of  restoration  of  freedom  to  Poland 
that  outstanding  spokesmen  and  leaders 
continue  to  represent  the  Polish  cause 
m  free  world  areas 

One  of  these  spokesmen  Is  Mr  Charles 
Rozmarek.  president  of  the  Polish- Amer- 
ican Congress  and  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  who  has  for  over  20  years  been 
a  driving  force  for  the  Polish  cause 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
UnittMj  States 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  wish  to 
include  m  tlie  Record  the  remarks  that 
Mr  Rozmarek  delivered  over  Radio  Free 
Europe  on  the  occasion  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day: 

In  lte<>plng  with  the  annual  custom  I 
hiive  the  honor  and  the  plcaiiant  duty  to 
speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  PolUh  Amerl- 
rnn  C<int?res«  on  the  national  holiday  of  all 
freednni-loving   Poles     May  3 

Although  the  Communist  regime  in  trying 
to  iiiinul  the  Hignincance  of  this  hlstorlr 
event  In  the  poUtlr.il  thought  of  our  ances- 
tor* the  PoH.<»h  O-instltutlon  of  1791  re- 
maln.s  "the  May  aurora"  of  all  PolUh  people 
strUlng  for  a  Poland  that  la  truly  free 
Internally  and  truly  Independent  externally 

For  the  May  3  Constitution  is  to  all  the 
generations  of  Poles  bom  in  Poland  as  well 
as  ovitside  of  their  now  oppre8ac<l  homeland, 
a  symbol  of  civic  virtues  and  social  prudence 
which  place  Poland  and  her  people  among 
the  great   nations  of  the   free  world. 

The  May  3  Constitution  provea  that  Poland 
CK-cupies  an  honorable  place  In  the  human- 
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Istlc  culture  of  the  Western  World  and  that 
the  CommunUt  Byzantine  Kaet  U  alien  and 
abhorrent  to  her. 

The  May  S  ConaUtuUon  la  the  fruit  at 
centurlea-old  development  of  the  PolUh 
political   and   social   thought. 

It  has  been  attracting  ever  cloeer  atten- 
tion  of  American  historians,  not  only  aa  a 

leglslaUve  achievement  of  the  4-year  Sejm 

Polish  Diet — but  also  and  especially  as  the 
product  of  Polish  political  thought,  an  evi- 
dence of  which  may  be  seen  In  the  eminent 
wt)rks  of  Poland's  great  writers  and  thinkers, 
such  as  Andrzel  Frycz-Modrzewskl,  Wawrzy- 
nlec  Orzymala  Ooellckl  and  others.  These 
great  Poles  are  becoming  the  subject  of 
scientific  papers  and  scholarly  dissertations 
In  America,  all  pointing  to  the  magnifloent 
growth  of  the  Polish  political  and  social 
thought,  the  crowning  of  which  was  the 
May  3   Constitution. 

That  great  legacy  of  our  forefathers  speaks 
with  mounting  eloquence  to  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  telling  them  that  Poland  be- 
longs to  the  West,  that  her  historic  place 
was.  Is.  and  wUl  remain  forever  with  the 
family  of  nations  brought  up  in  the  Latin 
culture,  that  the  subjection  of  Poland  and 
her  people  to  an  alien  and  hostile  system 
of  Eastern  tyranny  Is  the  m'aln  cause  of  the 
tragic  division  of  Europe  we  are  now 
witnessing 

The  West,  under  the  U.S.  leadership,  has 
always  recognized  the  right  of  the  Polish 
people  to  a  truly  free  and  Independent 
fxl.stence 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has  been 
d  ling  all  In  Its  power  In  these  critical  and 
difBcult  times  In  order  to  emphasize  Poland's 
key  p(xsition  and  her  1,000-year-old  glorious 
ties  with   the  West. 

We  have  already  started  preparations  In 
the  United  States  for  the  observance  of 
Poland  8  mlllenlum  as  a  Christian  country. 
Tlie  celebrations  will  remind  the  American 
people  of  the  undeniable  truth  that.  In  the 
year  866.  the  Poland  of  Mieszko  I  took  a 
solemn  vow.  binding  her  with  the  Latin 
culture  and  Unking  her  future  forever  with 
the  West. 

This  is  the  truth  of  the  mlllenlum.  which 
even  the  most  cunning  Communist  sophistry 
cannot   deny. 

The  truth  Is  always  victorious,  even 
though  It  may  encounter  obstacles  and  may 
.suffer  temporary  setbacks. 

For  the  past  10  years  Radio  Free  Europe 
has  served  that  truth  efficiently  and  with 
great  devotion,  and  I  am  speaking  to  you 
dear  fellow  countrymen  over  the  RFE 
facilities 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  deepest  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the 
Radio  Free  Europe  founders  and  manage- 
ment 

Radio  Free  Europe  haa  been  carrying  on 
a  great  mission  of  telling  the  truth  about 
Poland  and  the  West,  opposing  effectively 
the  lies  of   the   Communist  propaganda. 

Radio  Free  Europe  Is  one  of  the  main 
media  of  bringing  you  the  news  from  the 
free  world  and  gUing  you  the  assurance 
th.it  the  West  has  not  forgotten  Poland  and 
th.1t  the  problem  of  your  freedom  Is  of  great 
'  'incern    to   us. 

Furthermore.  Radio  Free  Europe  gives  true 
and  reliable  reports  about  the  Internal 
■sliuaUon  In   Poland. 

For  these  reasons  Radio  Free  Europe  Is 
doing  on  extremely  valuable  and  unique  Job. 

On  the  10th  anniversary  of  that  great 
"rgjinlzatlon  serving  freedom  and  truth,  I 
want  to  offer  the  Radio  Free  Europe  manage- 
ment, and  especially  the  management  of  the 
Polish  desk,  my  deep  appreciation  and  best 
wishes   for  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  legitimate  Polish  gov- 
ernment-in-exlle  continues  to  function 
in  London,  representing  the  Poles  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world  who  remain 
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steadfast  In  their  determination  to  keep 
the  light  of  freedom  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  Poles  everywhere.  They  are 
free  to  state  their  convictions  and  hopes 
outside  the  Polish  borders,  while  their 
covmtrymen  in  Poland  itself  maintain  a 
spirit  of  great  utrength  in  their  hearts 
and  souls,  but  must  be  silent.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  Mr. 
August  Zaleski,  has  issued  an  inspiring 
message  to  Poles  all  over  the  world  on 
the  occasion  of  this  Polish  national 
holiday,  and  I  wish  to  Include  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Although  the  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
was  never  actually  applied  In  practice,  the 
anniversary  of  Its  enactment  has  become  the 
Polish  National  Day.  It  Is  necessary,  for  an 
understanding  of  this  choice,  to  realize  the 
state  of  the  Polish  Commonwealth  at  that 
epoch  and  what  the  new  basic  law  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  Into  the  life  of  the  Nation, 
but  also,  and  above  all,  to  appreciate  the 
manner  In  which  It  was  accepted. 

At  a  time  when  the  Great  Revolution  was 
raging  In  France,  with  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  victims.  In  Poland — as  Pr.  Walerlan 
Kallnka,  the  historian,  points  out — "the  en- 
actment and  promulgation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion cost  not  a  single  drop  of  blood,  not  a 
single  tear.  Shaken  by  over  a  century  of 
internal  confusion,  unable  to  govern  or  de- 
fend Itself,  the  country,  withal,  proved  itself 
able  to  rise  by  Its  own  powers." 

The  new  basic  law  enacted  reforms  which 
reached  deep  Into  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Proclaiming  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  faith 
as  the  dominant  religion,  It  simultaneously 
assured  freedom  of  conscience  to  all  other 
creeds;  It  brought  equal  rights  to  the  lower 
estates,  repealed  the  llberum  veto,  abolished 
the  system  of  electing  successive  kings  of 
Poland,  established  a  strong  executive  au- 
thority. Independent  courts  of  Justice,  and 
envisaged  the  formation  of  a  powerful  army 
which  was  "to  assure  the  nation  the  defense 
of  the  borders  and  general  tranquillity.  And 
for  the  faultless  execution  of  this  purpose, 
it  should  always  remain  obedient  to  the 
executive  authority  pursuant  to  the  wording 
of  the  law;  It  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  nation  and  the  King,  and  swear  to 
defend  the  national  constitution." 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  stipulations 
could  t>e  carried  out  since  a  conspiracy  of 
the  neighboring  powers,  who  carried  out  the 
third  partition  of  Poland,  ruled  this  out. 

Nonetheless,  the  nation  spontaneously 
hailed  the  3d  of  May  Constitution  as  a  great 
achievement  and,  despite  the  prohibitions  of 
the  alien  occupation  authorities,  celebrated 
every  anniversary  of  Its  enactment.  It  was 
only  after  Poland  recovered  her  Independ- 
ence that  May  3  received  statutory  recogni- 
tion as  a  national  day,  whilst  His  Holiness 
Pope  Plus  XI  linked  this  day  with  the  festival 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Queen  of  the  Polish 
Crown. 

As  an  outcome,  simultaneously  with  the 
anniversary  of  the  3d  of  May  Constitution. 
we  commemorate  another  important  event 
In  Polish  history:  the  solemn  pledges  of  King 
Jan  Caslmlr  at  Lwow  In  1656  whereby  he 
placed  Poland  under  the  protection  of  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  successfully  issuing  from  a  very 
dlfllcult  period  evoked  by  a  number  of  enemy 
invasions.  During  those  hard  times,  some 
Polish  citizens  In  their  search  for  power 
declared  themselves  for  the  enemy  and  came 
out  against  their  own  King.  But,  Inspired 
by  the  miraculous  defense  of  Czestochowa, 
the  nation  soon  aroused  Itself  and  the  foe 
had  to  retreat  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
Polish  Commonwealth. 

On  this  holy  day  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Polish  Crown,  let  us  Implore  at  her  altars 
that  the   present  enemy  occupation   of   our 


country  also  come  to  an  end,  as  It  did  then 
by  the  restoration  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence to  the  whole  Poland. 

As  an  American  of  Polish  extraction,  I 
have  been  especially  cognizant  of  the 
issue  of  the  captive  nations,  representiiig 
as  they  do  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  It  would  be  most  appropriate 
for  us  on  this  occasion  of  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  to  reaffirm  our  continued 
interest  in  and  sympathy  to  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  A  most  effec- 
tive way  to  put  our  actions  into  a  prac- 
tical direction  would  be  to  obtain  Rules 
Committee  approval  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  resolution  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  so  that  despite  our  State 
Department  objections,  truly  effective 
work  in  exploiting  Soviet  colonialism 
could  be  commenced. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  sincere  tribute  to  the  gal- 
lant Polish  people,  who  through  their 
unfortunate  geographic  location— Ger- 
many on  the  west,  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the 
north,  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  east,  and 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  south — have  con- 
stantly been  conquered  by  tyrarmlcal 
forces  sweeping  across  their  flat  plains, 
and  are  now  once  again  under  ruthless 
Russian  domination. 

Their  history  has  been  tragic.  In  the 
years  1772  through  1795  Poland  was  par- 
titioned by  foreign  powers  three  suc- 
cessive times,  and  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  map.  Yet  during  those  dark 
days — exactly  171  years  ago — the  in- 
domitable Polish  people  drew  up  a  dem- 
ocratic constitution  proclaiming  that 
"all  power  in  civil  society  is  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people,"  and  granting  the 
basic  human  rights  as  natural  to  us 
as  breathing. 

Unhappily  this  Constitution  never  had 
a  fair  trial,  but  it  has  always  lived  in 
their  hearts  as  an  ideal  they  hope  one 
day  to  realize. 

It  is  that  event  we  celebrate  here  to- 
day, and  I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  my  Polish -American  friendi  and 
neighbors  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose 
vitality,  industriousness  and  hard  work 
are  a  byword.  Seldom  in  the  7  years  I 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  my 
hometown  of  Riverhead,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  have  I  found  one  In  trouble;  their 
many  contributions  to  the  life  and  prog- 
ress of  the  district  are  Immeasurable. 

Many  of  them  have  beloved  families 
now  forced  to  live  imder  Communist  en- 
slavement, who  will  not  be  permitted  to 
recognize  this  significant  day  in  Polish 
history.  But  we  can  recognize  it  for 
them,  and  I  say  now  to  my  Polish  friends 
and  neighbors.  "Jeszcze  Polska  nie 
zginela" — "Poland  has  not  yet  per- 
ished"— with  complete  assurance  that 
their  longing  for  a  free  Poland  will  one 
day  be  realized. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
free  world  sends  lU  greetings  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  on  the  anniversary  of  Pol- 
ish Constitution  Day. 

Some  of  the  people  have  the  mistaken 
impression  that  the  Polish  people,  be- 
cause their  country  Is  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  have  resigned  themselves  to  the 
tyranny  of  communism.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

Time  and  again  Poland  has  been  over- 
run by  Its  big  neighbors,  and  has  had 
alien  rule  imposed  upon  it.  but  has  al- 
ways come  back  to  reassert  its  Independ- 
ence and  regain  Its  sovereignty.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  not  hard  to  find.  Indi- 
rlduallsm  is  basic  In  the  character  of 
the  Polish  people  and  no  form  of  oppres- 
sion can  ever  conquer  it. 

There  Ls  a  very  strong  kinship  between 
the  United  States  and  Poland,  strength- 
ened and  enriched  by  the  contributions 
of  Polish  immigrants  to  the  making  of 
America,  and  the  blending  of  our  faith 
and  culture.  Although  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles,  It  Is  a  comcidence 
of  history  that  our  respective  peoples 
led  the  way  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  drawn  up  on  May  14,  1787,  and  the 
Constitution  of  Poland  was  promulgated 
on  May  3.  1791.  The  legacy  that  we 
share  and  the  aspirations  that  give 
meaning  to  our  lives  find  expression  In 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  takes  time  out  from  its  busy 
schedule  to  honor  Polish  Constitution 
I>ay. 

The  Prussians,  the  Austrlans,  the 
Nazis,  and  the  Cossacks:  each  in  turn 
ruled  Poland  by  force  and  terror,  but 
failed  to  conquer  the  spirit  of  Its  peo- 
ple. 

So.  too,  will  the  Communists  fall  The 
30  million  human  beings  of  Poland  will 
se«  to  that.  All  the  Communist  controls 
and  brainwashing  techniques  can  never 
overwhelm  a  people  who  have  experi- 
enced Independence  and  who  know  that 
there  Ls  no  substitute  for  Its  rights  and 
Its  responsibilities. 

By  this  celebration  of  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  we  affirm  the  universal  fel- 
lowship of  freemen,  and  the  need  of  all 
peoples  and  all  nations  to  overthrow 
atheistic  communism  or  any  other  form 
of  tyranny  that  a  few  would  Impose 
upon  the  many. 

The  people  of  Poland  will  be  encour- 
affed  by  our  friendship  and  support.  Our 
two  countries  speak  the  same  language 
of  liberty,  and  we  seek  the  same  goals 

Detpite  the  dangers  of  the  present  we 
are  confident  that  the  future  will  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  ail  men  to  be  free. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speakri 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DERWINSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker. 
It  Is  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  Join  freedom  lovers  everywhere  in  pay- 
ing tribute  on  this  solemn  occasion  to 
the  Polish  people.  Those  who  share  a 
background  of  Polish  heritage  and  an- 
cestry are  both  proud  and  humble  as 
we  recall  the  glorious  but  tragic  hi.story 
of  the  Poles. 

One  hundied  and  seventy-one  years 
ago  today  Poland  produced  a  memorable 


constitutional  document  which  held  out 
to  the  Poles  and  to  the  world  a  great 
promise  for  the  future.  Today  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791,  to  a  great  nation,  and  to  a  brave 
people. 

Peace,  lit)erty,  security  and  progress 
are  fundamental  objectives  sought  by 
nations  everywhere.  Such  goals  are 
seldom  completely  achieved:  but  some 
lands  are  more  fortunate  than  others. 
Throughout  her  history  Poland  has  been 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  nations 
in  her  quest  for  the.se  ideal.s 

Since  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in 
1772,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  pe- 
riod between  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the 
Poles  have  known  only  oppre.ssion  and 
strife.  Within  the  Polish  annals  of 
glorious  deeds  and  sad  tragedies,  tl^ie 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791,  stands  out 
as  a  magnificent  chapter  In  Polish  his- 
tory. In  the  past.  Poland  has  fallen  un- 
der aKijression  and  dismemberment  four 
tunes  by  her  stronger,  greedy  neighbors. 
In  1772.  her  lands  were  divided  between 
Austria.  Prussia  and  Ru.ssia:  and  in  1939. 
between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Each  time  Poland  has  risen  from  appar- 
ent death  to  re-create  a  new  state  for 
her  people. 

Late  in  the  18th  century,  after  Poland 
suffered  ht-r  f^rst  partition,  her  wise 
leaders,  realizing  Poland  was  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  such  external  threats, 
decided  that  the  country's  governmental 
machinery  must  be  improved  and 
strengthened  by  the  solid  support  of 
the  populace,  thereby  strengthening 
their  country  internally  and  enhancing 
Poland's  prestige  externally  With  that 
purpoee  In  mind,  the  Poles  revamped 
their  government  by  drawing  up  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Constltu- 
Uon  of  May  1791. 

That  historic  Constitution  was  an 
epoch-making  document — a  great  land- 
mark in  Poland's  history  It  was.  in  fact, 
a  revolution  In  that  it  changed  sub- 
stantially the  structure  of  the  Polish 
state  But  In  contrast  with  the  violent 
French  Revolution  at  that  time.  Poland's 
remarkable  transformation  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  old  to  the  new  was 
marked  by  peace,  orderliness,  imd  con- 
ciliation. The  reforms — many  of  them 
radical — were  carried  out  without  vio- 
lence, terror,  or  civil  dlaorder.  When 
the  Pollah  Diet  accepted  the  new  Consti- 
tution, all  Poland  rejoiced  at  this  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  day  of  liberty  Poland's 
enthusiasm  was  with  Just  reason  for  this 
memorable  constitutional  document  con- 
tained Clements  which  would  undoubt- 
edly have  brought  Poland  to  the  Uuesh- 
old  of  renewed  national  greatness.  The 
Constitution  was,  for  the  times,  a  liberal 
instrument,  which  converted  Poland 
from  an  unlimited  autocracy  to  a  limited 
monarchy  In  Its  day,  this  was  consid- 
ered a  phenomenal  advance,  particularly 
when  accomplished  without  bloodshed 
Certainly  it  was  the  most  advanced 
governmental  reform  in  central  and 
eastern  EXirope 

Studying  this  document,  we  observe 
that  it  repre.sented  a  nice  synthesis  of 
lib°rali.sm  and  conservati.sm  It  con- 
tained features  found  both  in  our  own 
Constitution  as  well  as  in  the  British 
-system    of     i;uvc:-nment — separation    of 


powers,  a  bicameral  legislature,  the  ele- 
ments of  cabinet  responsibility,  the  inde- 
pendent judiciary,  extension  of  suffrage, 
the  principle  of  government  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  majority 
rule — all  vital  parts  of  the  American 
and  British  systems  found  expression  In 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3. 

To  the  Polish  people,  it  meant  the 
promise  of  a  better  life.  The  peasantry 
was  brought  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  Towns  were  given  administrative 
and  judicial  autonomy,  and  were  en- 
titlfxl  to  a  certain  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary representation.  Freedom  of 
con&cience  was  guaranteed  and  absolute 
religious  toleration  was  established. 
Certainly  all  these  mea.^ures  represented 
genuinely  democratic  forward  steps. 

But  the  Poles  never  got  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  the  promise  of  their 
new-found  freedom.  Their  day  of 
liberty  was  glorious,  but  brief.  The 
darkness  of  aggression  and  tjrranny  fell 
upon  Poland  almost  Immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  her  liberal  Instnmient. 
Poland's  enemies  feared  that  the  birth 
of  liberal  ideas  In  Poland  may  spread 
to  their  lands.  Furthermore,  the  Polish 
document  contained  elements  which 
promised  to  create  a  strong  Poland. 

Even  before  the  Constitution  was  put 
into  force.  Poland  found  herself  under 
attack  She  could  not  long  resist  such 
superior  forces. 

Thus  Poli.sh  hopes  for  the  future  were 
soon  crushed.  The  second  partition  fol- 
lowed In  1793  Poland's  Constitution  be- 
came a  dead,  defunct  document;  Poland 
herself  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  In 
1795,  as  she  was  parceled  out  among  her 
three  powerful  neighbors. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  yean  Poland 
lived  only  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
suffering  Poles.  But  never  did  they  give 
up  the  hope  of  regaining  their  national 
Independence  and  reviving  the  spirit  of 
their  Constitution.  World  War  I  brought 
freedom  to  Poland ;  and  for  a  brief  period 
Poland  knew  Independence  once  more 
In  September  1939.  however,  Poland  was 
again  despoiled  by  her  powerful  neigh- 
bors, Nail  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia. 
Then,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  when 
all  the  free  world  believed  that  peace, 
freedom,  security,  and  progreai  would 
again  exist  In  the  world,  Poland  was 
seiicd  once  more  and  brought  forcibly 
into  the  Communist  empire.  Although 
the  Polish  Bute  and  ConaUtuUon  exist 
today,  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
Communist  seliure  of  Poland  has  meant 
the  destruction  of  the  Polish  State — 
ngnln  by  Russia 

There  is  no  freedom  In  Poland  today. 
which  has  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
Soviet  satellite.  But  the  Polish  people 
have  hated  their  Russian  oppressors  and 
have  boldly  made  threatening  noises  at 
their  conquerors.  In  1956  world  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  turbulent  revolt  In 
Warsaw — a  stirring  and  heart-lifting 
spectacle  of  a  brave  captive  people  at- 
tempting to  break  loose  many  of  their 
.shackles.  The  cruel  stranglehold  of 
Communist  tyranny,  however,  was  too 
great  for  the  Poles  to  overthrow.  Never- 
theless, their  oppressors  recognized  in 
these  people  a  spirit  of  freedom  not  to  be 
Ignored. 
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The  suppression  of  freedom  has  per- 
sisted in  Poland,  but  reports  of  unrest 
and  even  rebellion  indicate  the  con- 
tinuing resistance  of  the  Poles  against 
Soviet  rule  and  their  aversion  to  every 
form  of  communism. 

Today — the  17l8t  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution — is  a  day  of  na- 
tional dedication  for  all  freedom-loving 
Poles.  Let  all  American  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  our  forefathers — 
to  the  cause  of  constitutional  democracy. 
We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  for  free- 
dom's sake  if  we  expect  to  inspire  the 
downtrodden  and  oppressed. 

Poland  is  now  a  captive  of  conspira- 
tors who  plan  to  destroy  freedom 
throughout  the  world  and  substitute 
their  own  oppressive  despotism.  All  free 
Poles  have  the  duty  to  speak  out  for 
their  enslaved  brothers.  Everyone  should 
support  them  in  their  tireless  struggle 
for  freedom.  The  historic  ideal  of  a 
free  and  democratic  Polish  Republic  con- 
tinues to  live  in  Polish  hearts.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1791  and  the  place  of  honor 
it  has  In  Polish  hearts  Is  proof  of  that. 
This  spirit  cannot  be  forever  enslaved. 
The  promise  It  held  over  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  still  lives  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  freedom-loving  Poles  through- 
out the  world. 

On  this  day  we  proudly  join  Poles 
everywhere  In  fervent  prayer  that  the 
spirit  of  the  1791  Constitution  will  soon 
prevail  again  in  a  free  and  Independent 
Poland. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Michigan.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  special  comment.  The  gentle- 
man is  one  of  our  newest  Members  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  It  Is 
gratifying  that  he  has  taken  the  time 
from  his  very  active  schedule  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  observation  of  the  com- 
memoration of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MlnnesoU  I  Mr.  MacJOrigor], 

Mr.  MacGREOOR,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sliould  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend particularly  and  congratulate  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DcRwiNsiu]  not  only  for  the  initia- 
tive and  leadership  he  has  shown  in 
the  commemoration  of  Polish  Constltu- 
Uon  Day,  but  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  In  keepint  alive  the  hopes  of  free- 
dom for  all  people  in  EAstern  Europe 
and  all  the  people  in  this  country  who 
have  In  their  veins  the  blood  of  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  of  East- 
prn  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day  when  interpre- 
tations of  recent  history  become  often 
confused  and  twisted,  even  in  this  coun- 
try where  we  pride  ourselves  on  a  high 
level  of  education  and  public  informa- 
tion, it  Is  important  that  we  Join  today 
in  commemoration  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day, 

May  3.  1791,  represents  a  dramatic 
milestone  In  the  efforts  of  independent- 
minded  men  to  establish  social  order 
under  law  and  free  of  foreign  domina- 
Uon.  On  that  day  Poland  esUbUshed 
Its  Constitution,  thereby  asserting  a 
commitment  of  the  Polish  people  to  the 
democratic  principles  which  they  cher- 
ish and  for  which  they  have  fought 
time  and  time  again. 


The  Polish  Constitution  of  the  3d  of 
May  stresses  the  will  of  the  people  and 
in  this  concept  the  people  of  Poland  were 
introducing  a  new  liberalism  in  Europe. 
It  was  such  a  threat  to  tyranny  and  ab- 
solutism that  only  4  years  later  the 
armies  of  totalitarianism  were  sent  to 
Poland  to  crush  It.  In  our  day.  true 
liberalism  in  Poland  was  again  defeated 
by  military  force  in  1939. 

Polish  people  evenrwhere,  and  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  origin,  are  wonderfully 
qualified  to  remind  the  world  of  the  true 
and  real  meaning  of  individual  justice,  of 
national  pride  and  independence,  and  of 
true  political  liberalism. 

I  am  deeply  humble  and  thankful, 
taking  note  of  the  great  contributions 
the  people  of  Poland  made  to  our  own 
American  independence,  to  join  today  in 
honoring  the  Polish  national  holiday  as 
a  great  day  in  the  struggle  of  mankind 
for  individual  freedom,  self-goverrunent 
and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  on  the  contri- 
bution he  is  making  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  in  giv- 
ing appropriate  and  due  recognition  to 
Polish  Constitution  Day,  and  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  continually  made  since 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ple who  love  freedom,  particularly  those 
under  the  yoke  of  communism  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and.  of  course,  to  the  people  who 
are  so  close  to  his  heart — the  Polish 
people. 

In  many  respects  the  gentleman  has 
served  his  constituency  and  the  country 
in  this  regard.  In  his  championship  of 
better  and  more  liberal  immigration  laws 
he  tried  to  see  to  it  that  the  American 
concept  Lb  held  high  and  carried  abroad 
to  people  all  over  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  gentleman 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Polish  people  m 
they  celebrate  this  holiday  today,  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution  on  May  3, 1791. 

The  jubilation  of  the  American  people 
was  boundless  when  the  first  news  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  reached  Boston  in 
July  1791.  For  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment embodied  many  of  the  precious 
ideals  of  human  freedom  and  interna- 
tional sovereignty  which  had  f  ulded  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  country  and 
had  served  as  the  touchstone  in  our  im- 
mortal struggle  for  independence. 

Throughout  the  grand  and  tragic  days 
of  1792-05,  which  culminated  In  the  ill- 
fated  Kosciusko  insurrection  of  1794, 
the  Polish  people  waged  a  valiant  but 
unsuccessful  struggle  to  preserve  their 
newly  won  rights  and  freedoms  against 
the  hosts  of  Russia's  Catherine  the  Great 
and  Prussia's  Frederick  William  n. 

The  tragic  events  in  Poland  were  the 
source  of  Intense  concern  to  Americans 
as  the  memory  of  our  young  Nation  re- 
called In  gratitude  the  sacrifices  of  Kos- 
ciusko, Pulaski,  and  so  many  noble 
Polish  people  who,  during  our  fight  for 


independence,  had  offered  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  asking  nothing  in 
return. 

Poland  once  again  came  under  the 
yoke  of  foreign  domination.  In  vain  did 
Woodrow  Wilson  announce  his  13  th 
point  at  Versailles  in  1919,  which  called 
for  a  united,  independent,  autonomous 
Polish  State  with  secure  access  to  the 
sea.  For  within  a  generation  her  short- 
lived independence  was  destroyed  by  the 
superior  force  of  Nazi  and  Soviet 
oppression. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  American 
people  pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  efforts 
of  a  nation  which  has  so  long  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  human  dignity  everywhere.  I  would 
like  especially  to  give  recognition  to  the 
contribution  the  Polish  people  have  made 
in  the  formulation  of  the  free  demo- 
cratic process  and  free  government, 
wherever  it  is  found;  to  the  contribution 
Polish  intellectuals  have  made  to  the 
foundations  of  our  own  country,  to  our 
own  constitutional  structure,  and  to  the 
implementation  of  that  basic  body  of 
law  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  is  an  important  day  for  a  great 
many  people,  and  it  is  a  day  that  should 
be  celebrated  and  remembered  from  year 
to  year,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Polish  people  will  no  longer  be  under 
the  yoke  of  Communist  imperialism  and 
will  be  free  to  determine  for  themselves 
their  own  futm-e,  free  to  live  and  grow 
under  the  blessings  of  freedom, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MoRSg]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  in  congratulating  oiu-  col- 
league from  Illinois  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  he  has  made  in  bringing  to 
our  attention  the  occasion  of  the  171st 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 
I  am  pleased  also  to  Join  with  him  and 
my  other  colleagues  of  the  House  In  the 
continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  as- 
pirations of  captive  peoples  everywhere. 

The  people  of  Poland  know  the  value 
of  freedom  for^they  have  enjoyed  it  and 
sufTered  its  loss.  From  Nail  dictatorship 
to  Communist  tyraimy — the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  grown  in  their  love  of  Ood  and 
love  of  freedom  and  Independence.  The 
strains  of  the  "Polonals"  itir  the  hearts 
of  not  only  the  Poles  but  of  all  freedom- 
loving  men.  America  remembers  the 
contribution  of  Kosoluako  in  its  fight  for 
freedom  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  shackles  of  godless  commu- 
nism will  be  cast  from  the  brave  people 
of  Poland. 

On  this  occasion  I  think  It  proper  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  contribution  to 
our  own  democracy  by  the  Polish  people, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  the  people  of  Poland  and  our  own 
Polish-American  dtlaens  my  best  wishes 
on  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
true  freedom  in  Poland  May  3,  1791. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr, 

JUDD] 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  taking  this  time  today 
and  for  allowing  me  to  add  my  word 
to  this  series  of  statements  by  Members 
of  Congress  expressing  admiration  for 
the  wonderful  contributions  which  the 
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Polish  people  have  made  to  their  own 
land  and  to  clTllizatlon  through  their 
long  and  heroic  history.  All  freemen 
everywhere  jmj  grateful  tribute  to  the 
Polish  people  for  the  valiant  fight  they 
have  always  made  against  tyranny  of 
any  sort,  and  for  the  fight  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  make,  through  the  only  means 
available  to  them  jiist  now.  against  the 
cruel  Communist  tyranny  imposed  upon 
them  against  their  wishes  and  their  will. 

Let  me  say  that  persons  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr  Dmwinski) 
who  are  from  families  which  relatively 
recently  came  to  this  country  from  Po- 
land and  other  captive  nations  are  often- 
times more  keenly  aware  of  the  priceless 
value  of  our  freedom  here  than  are  some 
of  those  Americans  whose  ancestors 
came  over  so  many  generations  ago  that 
they  take  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
freemen  for  granted.  They  have  not 
known  tyranny  here ;  they  have  not  lived 
for  centuries,  as  have  the  Poles,  under 
the  shadow  of  giant  powers  on  their  east 
and  on  their  west,  periodically  trampling 
them  underfoot.  Those  Members  of  this 
House  and  at  our  society  In  general,  who 
are  closer  to  the  mother  countries  from 
which  we  all  came  originally,  have.  In  a 
sense,  both  a  greater  opportunity  and  a 
special  obligation. 

They  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  older  countries  better  than  we 
whose  families  have  been  here  longer; 
they  also  know  better  and  sometimes  ap- 
preciate more  deeply  the  wonderful  free- 
doms, privileges,  benefits,  and  blessing:^ 
available  in  this  land  of  ours.  This  dou- 
ble opportunity  gives  them  a  special  ob- 
ligation— to  this  country  and  to  the 
mother  country.  It  is  their  obligation 
to  alert  us  and  our  fellow  citizens  who 
otherwise  are  Inclined  to  be  casual  and 
complacent  and  relaxed  in  a  false  sense 
of  security.  All  who  have  been  under 
communism  or  who  know  it  for  what 
it  is,  either  through  personal  experience 
or  having  relatives  and  friends  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  have  a  duty  to  America 
to  constantly  cry  the  alarm.  They  will 
be  called  extremists  or  fearmongera  or 
witch  hunters,  or  seeing  ghosts  under 
the  bed.  But  they  are  not  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  they  must  keep  on  warn- 
ing. They  know  what  they  are  talkini? 
about,  and  they  owe  It  to  this  country. 
the  United  States,  to  keep  it  awake  and 
alert  to  the  Communist  threat  which  can 
overcome  us  only  If  through  Ignorance, 
apathy,  or  indifference  we  permit  our- 
selves to  relax. 

In  a  sen.se,  I  might  include  myself 
with  Americans  like  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  that  I  was  under  communism 
In  China  for  many  months  30  years  ago 
All  who  have  had  .such  an  experience,  or 
have  lived  or  talked  with  people  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  who  have 
relatives  under  Communist  domination 
have  this  other  .special  obligation-  un- 
coa.singly  to  do  what  the  gentleman  and 
others  of  us  are  doing  today,  send  mes- 
sages to  the  Poles  and  other  captive 
people.s  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
While  we  cannot  start  an  atomic  war  to 
free  them,  because  they  as  well  a.s  their 
enemies  would  be  destroyed  in  the  proc- 
ess, we  are  not  accepting  their  enslave- 
ment as  permanent:  we  will  never  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  the  notion  that 


human  beings  can  be  as  well  off,  or  ever 
be  content  under  a  godless  regime  which 
denies  them  the  opportunities  to  live 
with  dignity  and  decency  as  children  of 
Ood. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  this  anniversary  for  his  lead- 
ership in  rewarnlng  the  United  States  by 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
this  country  what  it  means  to  have 
worked  out  and  adapted  a  noble  Con- 
stitution and  then  to  have  had  the  free 
government  established  under  it  de- 
stroyed from  the  outside  by  ruthless 
force* — forces  that  will  do  the  same  to 
our  American  Constitution  if  we  are  not 
everlastingly  on  guard.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  sending  messages  of  hope 
to  the  courageous  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  are  living  under  such 
diOlcult  circumstances.  We  are  sending 
them  reassurances  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten, that  they  will  not  be  forgotten; 
that  we  will  continue  to  support  botli 
freedom  in  the  free  world  and  the  forces 
of  freedom  in  the  Communist  world  until 
the  day  comes  that  their  strength  and 
the  inherent  evils  and  weaknesses  of 
communism  together  force  it  to  change 
or  to  disintegrate  We  look  forward  to 
that  day;  and,  please  God,  it  may  come 
for  our  friends  and  coworkers  for  free- 
dom in  Poland  earlier  than  may  at 
this  time  seem  possible.  I  have  great 
faith  that  when  the  cruel  dictatorship 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party  be- 
gins to  fall  it  will  go  to  pieces  quickly 
and  that  the  day  of  dehverance  is  nearer 
at  hand  than  we  have  dared  to  hope. 

We  salute  the  Poles  of  yesterday  who 
wrote  their  Constitution,  and  the  Poles 
of  today  who  battle  on  for  the  right  to 
live  under  it  again 

Mr.  DERWINFKI  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  Kentlernan 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  are  particularly  gratifying 
since  he  Is  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs,  and 
understands  the  tragedy  which  has  be- 
fallen the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  devoted  a  lifetime  of  service  to  hu- 
manity and  in  his  long  service  In  the 
Congre.ss  has  established  a  well-de.serveti 
reputation  as  the  outstanding  congres- 
.sional  authority  on  both  the  external 
and  internal  dangers  of  communi.sm 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  vwld  t.»  th.- 
gentleman  from  IlUnoi.s. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  a.ssociate  mv.self  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  coUeaRue  from  Chicago 
who  hns  taken  time  today  U)  pay  tnbut»> 
to  the  171st  anniversary  of  the  Poll.sh 
Constitution.  I  think  u  is  indeed  ex- 
tremely fitting  that  we  .should  pay  trib- 
ute here  today  in  the  Congre.<w  of  the 
United  States  to  this  magnificent  char- 
ter adopted  by  the  Poli.sh  nation  171 
years  ago 

There  will  bf  no  ."(nnilar  tribute  to 
thus  great  doctrine  and  to  the  ideals  It 
espou.sed  in  Communi.st-dominated  Po- 
land today  There  will  be  no  tribute  to 
this  Polish  Constitution,  becau.se  this 
Constitution  was  patterned  exactly  after 
the  American  Constitution  and  brought 
to  the  people  of  Poland  and  to  the  people 


of  Europe  a  new  concept  of  freedom,  a 
new  concept  of  dignity  for  the  indi- 
vidual, a  new  concept  of  freedom  of 
speech,  a  new  concept  of  freedom  of  re- 
hgion.  a  new  concept  of  freedom  of 
enterprise.  All  of  these  freedoms  guar- 
anteed in  Poland's  Constitution  of  1791 
are  contrary  to  the  de9X>tic  philosophy 
of  complete  subjugation  imposed  on  the 
people  of  Poland  today  by  her  Conunu- 
nist  rulers. 

Therefore  I  think  it  Is  fitting  that  we 
here  in  this  country  should  today  rise 
in  tribute  and  remind  the  Polish  people 
and  the  people  of  the  world  that  it  was 
this  Nation  that  brought  to  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  in  1791  those  concepts 
that  had  been  fought  for  with  such 
great  dignity  and  great  eiXort  in  our 
own  American  Revolution  and  carved  out 
by  our  own  American  forefathers.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
people  of  Poland  should  have  followed 
the  United  States  very  quickly  In  adopt- 
ing this  concept  of  human  dignity  in 
1791. 

The  first  record  of  Poles  in  this  coun- 
try goes  back  to  1610  when  Capt.  John 
Smith  invited  the  first  group  of  Polish 
uumig  rants  to  come  to  America  and 
settle  in  Jamestown.  Va.,  where  they 
helped  establish  the  first  factory  in  this 
country,  a  glass  factory.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  these  people  were  expeit 
gla&smakers  in  Poland,  and  Capt.  John 
Smitli.  tiirough  his  travels  in  Poland, 
recognized  it,  and  when  he  came  to 
America  and  helped  found  a  colony  here 
he  recognized  he  needed  skilled  meclian- 
ics  and  artisans  to  build  American 
industry. 

But.  one  thing  stands  out  particularly 
in  that  first  group  of  Poles  that  came 
here  in  1610.  Because  America  had  not 
yet  adopted  it.s  own  Constitution,  these 
Polish  immigrants  were  treated  as 
stx-ond-class  citizens.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  work  In  this  first  American 
factory,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to 
vote  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  own 
property.  It  did  not  take  very  long  before 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Polish  people,  the 
spirit  that  has  survived  over  1,000  years 
of  history,  came  to  the  fore.  Tliese 
Polish  Immigrants  staged  the  first  slt- 
do\^Ti  strike  in  America  in  1819.  But,  It 
was  not  a  sitdown  strike  for  economic 
gains;  it  was  a  sitdown  strike  for  recog- 
nition of  the  dignity  of  man.  They  said 
at  that  time  that  if  we  are  permitted  to 
live  in  this  country,  if  we  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  work  for  this  country.  If  we 
c;in  .»;haie  in  its  economy,  certainly  we 
ought  to  have  the  dignity  of  owning 
property  and  of  having  the  right  to  vote. 
Thi.s  yearning  for  complete  equality  as 
American  citizens  among  the  Polish  im- 
migrants created  a  serious  crisis  in  the 
Jamestown  Colony.  As  a  consequence. 
Capt  John  Smith  assembled  the  legisla- 
tive a.s.sombly  of  that  day  and  very 
quickly  the  legislators  bestowed  on  the 
Polonians.  as  they  were  known  in  those 
days,  full  rights  of  American  citizenship 
along  with  all  other  American  rights  of 
frp*^om 

This  Is  the  sort  of  spirit  that  has  pre- 
vailed among  these  Polish  people  for 
1 .000  years  of  their  history.  And.  I  dare- 
say It  is  the  same  kind  of  spirit  that  pre- 
vails in  Poland  today.     Mr.  Khrushchev 
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in  Moscow  and  Mr,  Gomulka  In  Poland 
know  very  weU  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, the  spirit  of  the  dignity  of  man 
runs  deep  In  the  Polish  people  today. 
And.  I  do  think  we  can  safely  predict 
that  just  as  Poland  for  over  1,000  years 
of  history  has  withstood  oppression  and 
just  as  many  other  tyrants  have  tried  and 
tried  hard  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  the  Polish  people  and  have  failed, 
so  will  the  Communists  fall.    There  is  no' 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  Communist 
ideology    which    is    today    holding    the 
Polish  people  In  chains,  supported  by  the 
overwhelmini?  strength  of  the  Commu- 
nist war  machines,  their  soldiers   their 
tanks— keeping  these  Polish  people  in 
suppression— sooner  or  later  will  have  to 
collapse  by  the  weight  of  Its  own  tyr- 
anny.   And,  I  know  just  as  the  Polish 
people  have  brought  to  the  European 
Continent  in  1791  those  concepts  of  de- 
mocracy,   those    concepts    of   freedom. 
those  concepts  of  the  dignity  of  man 
which  we  Americans  value  so  highly  and 
we  Americans  defend  with  such  vigor, 
that  that  same  spirit  which  exists  In 
the  Polish  people  today  will  emerge  and 
Poland  again  will  Uke  her  place  among 
the  family  of  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  free  Poland  will  again 
be  able  to  make  her  full  contribution  to 
the    development    of    Europe    and    the 
world  in  the  sciences,  in  the  cultures  In 
education  and  In  all  other  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor  and  dignity. 

So,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  DwwinskiI.  for  arranging 
today's  tribute,  and  I  congratulate  my 
colleagues  for  Joining  In  this  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  ex- 
pressions being  voiced  here  today  by  free 
Americans  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  a  souree  of  great  comfort 
and  Inspiration  to  the  people  of  Poland. 
These  messages  will  penetrate  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  :he  Polish  people  will  know 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
free  worid,  and  that  we  share  with  them 
their  yearnings   that   they  shall   again 
be  free  and  enjoy  the  dignity  of  freedom 
that  God  has  destined  for  all  mankind 
Mr.      DERWINSKI.     I      thank      the 
Rentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucihskiJ. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  PucikskiI   is  recog- 
nized througrout  the  country  as  one  of 
the   outstanding  spokesmen   of  Polish- 
American  groups  and  organizations. 

Mr.  NELSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yiuld? 

Mr.     DER\^'INSKI.     I    yield     to    the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
make  the  obs<?rvation  that  many  of  us 
have  observed  our  colleague's  constant 
concern  about  good  government  and  of 
ihe  freedoms  that  our  great  democracy 
has  made  available  to  us.  I  know  that 
concern  Is  prompted  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  rejognized,  as  we  all  do,  how 
easily  some  ct)untrle3  of  the  world,  In- 
cluding Poland,  have  lost  those  freedoms. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  providing  the  leadership 
and  the  opportunity  for  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  to  make  our  comments 
relative  to  thlii  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
I  know  it  Is  the  hope  of  everyone  here 
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that  our  messages  today  and  our  senU- 
ments  expressed  today  may  find  a  way 
to  reach  them,  to  encourage  them,  for 
further  continued  struggle  for  the  free- 
doms that  we  want  them  to  enjoy  as  we 
enjoy  them  in  this  beloved  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DxRwiNSKi],  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion  I  make 
special  mention  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  was  especially  pleased  to 
see  the  statement  from  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  who 
has  been  an  outstanding  spokesman  for 
the  cause  of  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  for  many,  many  years,  and  who 
Is  particularly  recognized  for  his  work 
on  the  Special  House  Committee  which 
Investigated  the  Katyn  Massacre,  perpe- 
trated by  the  Soviets  back  In  1940. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  especially  gratified 
to  note  that  he  continues  his  tremendous 
Interest  and  concern  in  the  problems  of 
the  Polish  people,  and  displays  his  tre- 
mendous respect  for  the  history  of  the 
Polish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATES.  It  Is  appropriate  Indeed 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should,  on  this  day,  demonstrate  Its 
warm  feelings  of  faithful  friendship  to- 
ward the  Polish  nation  for  its  heroic  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet - 
Nazi  totalitarianism. 

The  commemoration  today  of  Poland's 
great  constitution  of  1791  is  a  reminder 
to  us  all  of  Poland's  love  and  attachment 
to  freedom  and  independence.  These 
principles  lived  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Polish  generations,  and  in  times  of  na- 
tional well-being  as  well  as  in  times  of 
misfortune,  they  represented  the  fotm- 
talnhead  of  national  consciousness, 
patriotism,  and  of  ever-present  readiness 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause 
of  freedom  of  all  nations. 

Poland,  although  deprived  of  freedom 
and  forced  to  live  under  a  totally  alien 
system  of  communism,  belongs  neverthe- 
less, to  the  leading  nations  of  Europe, 
and  Its  ceaseless  fight  for  ideals  of  free- 
dom has  our  highest  admiration. 

The  light  of  freedom  bums  vividly  and 
we  are  positive  that  it  will  r'^gain  Its 
richly  deserved  place  among  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  We  know  that  Poland's 
moral  and  spiritual  unity  remains  un- 
shaken, and  we  welcome  continuing  re- 
ports that  although  submerged  during 
the  last  18  years  by  the  Soviet  tide  of 
colonialism,  the  Polish  people  are  as 
anti -Communist  as  almost  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  are  closely 
linked  with  Poland  in  many.  ways.  In 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are  thou- 
sands of  fine  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
who  rightfully  boast  of  their  great  heri- 
tage. 


Both  nations  are  closely  linked.  We 
are  joined  by  ctnnmon  tradition  of  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  social  justice.  Over 
4,000  Americans  of  Polish  lineage  fought 
with  the  Federal  Armies  of  the  North 
and  about  1,000  joined  with  the  Confed- 
erate Army  of  the  South  in  this  great 
struggle  for  the  essence  of  America's  fu- 
ture. Need  we  mention  Poland's  great 
help  to  our  Revolution  and  liberty,  and 
such  leaders  as  Casimir  Pulaski.  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski.  Frederic  Chopin  and 
others  who  have  enriched  the  world  by 
their  life  and  spirit? 

Poland's  desire  to  regain  its  freedom 
and  Independence  has  our  unswerving 
support  and  we  pray  that  this  proud  na- 
tion will  soon  throw  off  this  foreign  yoke 
and  soon  realize  Its  dream  of  liberty. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  through- 
out the  world  today  Poles  and  persons 
of  Polish  ancestry  along  with  liberty- 
loving  peoples  everywhere  will  commem- 
orate the  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-one  years  ago  the 
Polish  Parliament  acclaimed  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791  and  heartened  the  strug- 
gle of  people  everywhere  to  secure  a  free 
and  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  history  of  the  Polish  people  is  a 
monimient  to  the  spirit  of  bravery  and 
honor  which  has  distinguished  the  Po- 
lish people  since  their  national  history 
'began  in  the  10th  century.  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  we  mark  here  today  the  cour- 
age of  the  Poles  who  never  faltered  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  ideals  of  liberty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  measure 
of  a  people's  greatness  is  in  its  fidelity 
to  its  highest  ideals.  In  this  respect  the 
Poles  are  without  equal.  For  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  they  have  achieved 
something  of  a  record  In  their  ferocious 
resistance  to  tyranny  in  spite  of  over- 
whelming odds.  The  remarkable  resil- 
ience of  the  Polish  people  in  standing 
off  their  oppressors  must  stand  as  an 
example  to  all  people  throughout  time. 

Throughout  the  centuries  the  great 
Polish  leaders  have  all  exhibited  certain 
common  characteristics.  Those  charac- 
teristics are  courage,  moral  fortitude, 
and  capmble  leadership.  No  matter  how 
different  or  varied  were  their  occupa- 
tions they  all  demonstrated  the  same 
love  of  God  and  their  religion,  love  of 
country,  and  steadfast  determination  to 
liberate  their  homeland. 

The  lonely  and  heroic  stand  of  Poland 
in  1939  in  resisting  the  invading  forces  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
without  parallel  In  European  history. 
We  here  today  remember  well  how  Po- 
land stood  alone  In  offering  the  first  re- 
sistance to  the  Hitler  war  machine  and 
the  crushing  force  of  Nazi  totalitarian- 
ism. The  people  of  the  free  world  were  v 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Poles  . 
and  for  the  first  time  realized  how  great 
was  the  threat  of  the  Axis  Powers  to 
civilization.  What  would  have  been  the 
course  of  history  in  our  time  if  the  Poles 
had  not  offered  this  valiant  opposi- 
tion? 

The  contribution  of  Poland  to  the 
allied  cause  during  World  War  n  and  the 
continuing  danonstraticm  by  the  Polish 
people  of  their  devotion  to  freedom 
makes  It  incumbent  uix>n  us  in  this  coun- 
try to  keep  faith  with  the  Polish  people 
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duiixiff  their  present  condition  as  a  satel- 
lite nation.  There  is  much  that  the 
United  States  can  do  to  ease  the  burden 
of  the  Polish  people. 

We  must  remember  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
the  promises  which  we  made  to  the 
Polish  people  to  ins\ire  a  free,  viable, 
independent  republic,  in  the  postwar 
years.  The  Polish  people  are  not  with- 
out hope.  They  have  the  same  deep  love 
of  liberty  and  the  same  patriotism  which 
enlivened  their  forefathers.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  May  3  Constitution  will 
not  pass  unmarked  Ln  the  Polish  home- 
land. Polish  civilization  has  always  had 
strong  ties  with  the  West.  Although  the 
Polish  people  have  been  disillusioned 
often  in  their  hopes  of  a  freer  way  of 
hfe.  they  still  look  to  the  West  for  In- 
spiration. In  particular,  they  look  to 
the  United  States  for  leadership  We 
must  not  disappoint  them. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  some- 
times delude  ourselves  with  the  notion 
that  our  liberty  and  our  national 
strength  are  the  result  of  our  own  unique 
efforts.  We  forget  that  our  Republic 
reached  its  present  development  on  a 
continent  rich  in  natural  resources  and 
protected  from  Invasion  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean.  We  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  desire  for  liberty  is  not 
enough  Liberty  must  be  protected  by 
strong  defenses.  The  tragedy  of  Poland 
is  that  it  has  had  no  natural  barrier  to 
protect  it  from  the  aggression  of  its 
rapacious  neighbors. 

Through  our  economic  and  financial 
assistance  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  rebuilt  their  economies  They  form 
a  bulwark  against  the  tide  of  commu- 
nism. In  the  nonindustrial  nations  we 
have  pioneered  programs  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  So  too  must 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  satellite  na- 
tions and  assist  them  wherever  possible 
in  throwing  off  the  chains  which  bind 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  hope  the  day  may  come  soon  when 
the  liberty  of  which  the  writers  of  the 
noble  Constitution  of  1791  dreamed  will 
be  a  reality  for  the  long-suffering  Polish 
people. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Speaker, 
each  year  on  May  3d  we  commemorate 
the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  In  this  way  we  honor  the  Polish 
nation  for  its  valiant  struggle  against 
tyranny. 

The  struggle  of  the  Polish  nation  has 
been  unremitting  in  nature.  Three  times 
Poland  was  partitioned  in  the  18th 
century  Each  time  the  Poles  resisted 
only  to  be  submerged  by  the  armed 
forces  of  her  neighbors.  Again  the  Poles 
attempted  to  declare  their  Independence 
in  the  19th  century  only  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  czar  1st  forces 

Only  between  the  two  World  Wars 
did  Poland  malnUin  an  Independent 
national  existence  The  Independence 
was  short  lived,  for  Poland  was  once 
more  partitioned,  this  time  by  Soviet 
KuMtia  and  Nazi  Germany 

Thus  the  d«t«rmln«d  nature'  of  the 
Poluh  resuunce  to  national  supresslon 
^1^  been  demonstrftted  dramatically 
twice  In  our  time.  The  first  occurred  In 
September  of  1939  when  Poland  was  In- 


vaded  by   Nazi  Germany.     The   second 
demonstration  took  place  in  1956 

Poland  was  the  first  nation  of  the 
free  world  to  resist  the  totalitarian  forces 
of  World  War  II. 

Since  that  time  of  sorrow  and  stal- 
wart resistance  we,  here  m  the  House 
of  Representatives,  have  held  a  special 
observance  In  our  observance  we  honor 
the  ideals  of  liberty  which  the  Poles 
have  kept  before  them  in  their  long'and 
tumultuous  struggle  for  national  sur- 
vival 

Those  ideals,  embodied  in  the  consti- 
tution of  1791.  were  expresi^ed  em- 
phatically by  the  Polish  Crovernment  in 
exile  in  London  The  pledges  made  by 
the  Polish  leaders  in  the  dark  days  of 
1941  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  enduring 
nature  of  mans  strugKle  for  hberly  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  deter- 
mined struggle  of  the  Polish  nation  by 
repeating   those  pledges   here 

First.  The  Polish  State  will  be  based 
on  Christian  principles   and  culture 

S<H:oiid  Poland  will  be  a  democratic 
state  All  her  citizens  will  enjoy  equal 
rights  and  equal  treatment  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  court-s.  rt-gardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  nationality  Personal 
libi'rty,  the  democratic  rights  of  individ- 
ual citizens,  and  the  national  rights  of 
the  minority  groups — Slavs.  Lithuani- 
ans, and  Jews — will  be  fully  respected 

Third  F^oland  s  administrative  ap- 
paratus will  be  responsible  to  and  con- 
trolled by  the  national  representatives, 
elected  by  the  secret,  equal,  universal, 
and  direct  vote  of  all  her  citizens 

Fourth.  Economically  and  socially  Po- 
land will  strive  to  realize  the  principles 
of  social  justice  Every  citizen's  right  to 
work  will  be  a.ssured  and  safeguarded, 
every  peasant  will  own  the  land  he  tills 
A  just  redistribution  of  the  land  will  be 
effected  by  the  Government  Manual 
and  clerical  workers  will  have  a  voice 
in  the  control  of  industrial  production, 
and  a  share  in  its  fruits  The  produc- 
tive system  will  be  reori^anized  accord- 
ing to  J  U.St  and  rational  principles,  and 
workers  will  be  protected  from  exploita- 
tion and  assured  a  decent  standard  of 
living   and  health. 

We  are  proud  to  .salute  a  people  who. 
though  under  Communist  tyranny,  still 
cherish  the.se  splendid  principles 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  we 
are  taking  time  in  our  bu.sy  schedule  to- 
day to  honor  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791  We  Americans  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  unflinching  deter- 
mination and  couraue  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple down  through  the  years  since  that 
May  of  long  ago  We  as  well  as  the  Po- 
lish people  can  take  inspiration  from 
the  past,  for  our  Nation  owes  much  to  the 
Polish  people 

Similarly  the  Polish  people  look  to 
our  country  for  guidance  and  hope  In 
the  words  of  Aleksander  Skrzynskl.  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  Poland 
during  lu  period  of  Independence  fol- 
lowing World  War  I 

It  WM  no  fnof«  caprtc*  of  chanc«  that 
brtnjfht  KoaciuMkx)  tii«  d«f«nd«r  u(  »  pn- 
Uhing  old  d«mocr»cr  and  th«  tiero  of  lu 
rablrth  to  thu  fr**  land  and  to  the  ltd*  of 
your  itluatrioua  forbeara  to  fight  a  dUIn- 
t«rMt«d  battla  fur  th«  idaal  of  llb«rty  and 
progreaa      The  Koacluazlco  §tatut«  In  Wash- 


ington 1b  a  great  deal  more  than  the  com- 
memoration of  a  curloua  or  even  touching 
hUtortcal  anecdote  It  Byml>oIlzed  in  Koa- 
cluazkos  act  the  existence  and  the  diacloaure 
of  a  certain  deep  spiritual  and  Idealistic 
vinlon  between  Poland  and  the  United  States, 
which  existed  before  any  mind  was  able  to 
detect,  describe,  or  explain  It.  It  is  a  union 
of  the  same  yeiirnlngs.  the  aame  afTecttons. 
and  of  the  same  Ideals  in  which  these  yearn- 
ings and  aflectluns  t>ecame  Incarnated. 
And  when.  oi.  the  moet  prominent  spot  In 
Warsaw,  there  stands  a  statue  of  President 
Wilson,  then  will  the  symtwllc  feature  of 
this  union  l)ecome  fulfilled;  and  then  will 
It  be  distinctly  indicated  that  thU  union 
was  and  is  reciprocated  •  •  •  Democracy  In 
Poland  Is  objectively  driven  to  model  Itself 
upon  the  democracy  of  the  United  States; 
to  iidopt  Its  patterns,  to  pursue  lU  alma  It 
not  only  desires,  but  Is  compelled  to  be  Its 
nu)8t  faithful  ally 

The  commitment  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment so  aptly  described  by  the  Po- 
lish diplomat  in  1925  was  demonstrated 
in  action  during  World  War  II.  Poland 
has  long  opposed  international  aggres- 
sion and   totalitarian  expansion. 

She  supported  the  League  of  Nations 
and  counted  herself  among  the  backers 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  sacrifices 
and  courage  displayed  by  the  Polish  peo- 
ple during  World  War  n  were  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  West- 
ern man  One-flfth  of  the  population 
WHS  lost  Warsaw  was  subjected  to  al- 
most total  destruction  and  has  symbo- 
hzed  for  our  time  the  atrocities  of  an 
utterly  ruthless  dictatorship.  The 
shocking  slaughter  of  the  Polish  officers 
m  Katyn  Forest  was  only  a  part  of  the 
campaign  of  decimation  carried  out  on 
Polish  soil  And  yet  the  Polish  people 
continued  to  resist  their  oppressors. 
The  Polish  underground  was  among  the 
more  effective  m  Europe.  Many  chap- 
ters in  its  heroic  story  are  still  unpubli- 
cized  Poles  in  exile  fought  bravely  in 
the  European  theater. 

The  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  was  not 
dashed  by  the  incredible  massacres  of 
World  War  II  nor  by  the  Communist 
dictatorship  enforced  by  Russian  troops. 
In  June  of  1956  the  Polish  people  again 
rose  in  protest.  The  Poznan  riots  were 
the  end  result  of  12  years  of  Stalinist 
suppression  The  hopes  of  the  free 
world  rose  with  the  Polish  people  in 
those  eventful  days  of  June  28  and  29. 
And  the  United  States  continues  to  en- 
courage the  Polish  people  in  their  tenta- 
tive moves  toward  great  freedom  under 
their  present  form  of  government. 

Today  it  ls  a  pleasure  to  honor  the 
anniver.sary  of  the  May  3  Constitution 
and  to  express  our  hopes  that  the  Polish 
nation  may  achieve  the  goals  of  demo- 
cratic government  slated  so  boldly  171 
years  ago  today. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  MassachusctU,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  date  of  May  3  is  annually 
a  slgnincant  occasion  for  the  people  of 
Poland  and  for  people  of  Polish  origin 
everywhere  In  the  world,  It  WM  on 
this  day.  in  1791,  that  a  constitution  was 
adopted  guaranteeing  the  p«opl«  of  Po- 
land their  liberty  and  their  frMdoms, 

The  essence  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
was  closely  allied.  In  spirit,  and  In  pur- 
pose, with  the  terms  of  our  own  Ameri- 
can charter  of  Ubertles.  Consider  this 
sutement  of  intent,  this  Ideal  of  liberal- 
ism, in  the  Polish  Constitution. 
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All  power  in  civil  aoclety  ahould  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 
and  object  being  the  preaervatlon  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  soeiety  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation. 

This  expressed  the  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Polish  people  In  1791.  It 
still  expressoa  their  fundamental  Ideals 
and  aspirations  today.  But  the  tra^c 
fact  is  that  the  condition  of  servitude 
of  Poland  ttxlay  is  completely  reversed 
from  the  purposes  enunciated  In  the  con- 
stitution of  1791.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  Ideals  of  freedom  lib- 
erty, national  Integrity,  and  dignity  stm 
remain  the  undiluted  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Poland  Is  the  bright  hope  of 
the  future. 

The  wiU  of  the  Polish  people  to  regain 
their  rightful  place  as  an  Independent 
state  In  Christian  civilization  remains 
fixed  and  constant.  Although  engulfed 
during  the  last  18  years  by  the  Ude  of 
Soviet  domination  and  colonialism.  Po- 
land has  never  lost  Its  determination  to 
regain  its  freedom  and  Independence. 

Commimism  rules  Poland  and  Its 
European  neighbors  by  force,  by  threat. 
by  the  police  state,  by  the  gun  and  the' 
tank.  No  government  which  must  de- 
pend upon  these  ruthless  methods  to 
control  its  people  can  survive  indefinitely. 
The  desires  burning  In  men's  hearts 
for  human  dignity  and  freedom  will 
eventually  bear  fruit. 

This  observance  here  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  free 
Poles  wherever  they  are  located  will 
serve  as  living  proof  to  the  people  of 
subjugated  Poland  that  their  plight  Is 
not  forgotten  and  that  we  In  America 
share  with  them  their  sorrows  and  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  and  happier  day. 
Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Poles 
and  Americans  have  Joined  in  a  com- 
mon enterprise.  That  enterprise  has 
been  to  secure  liberty  under  a  democratic 
national  constitution.  We  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  our  history  than  the 
Poles.  For  that  reason  this  country  has 
served  as  a  fortress  and  a  shelter  for 
Polish  refugees  and  immigrants. 

The  Polish  ConsUtutlon  of  May  3, 1791. 
was  adopted  only  3  years  after  our  own. 
It  had  much  in  common  with  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.  Uberal  thinkers 
throughout  Europe  proclaimed  It  as  a 
significant  step  in  establishing  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government.  But  the 
recognition  of  equality  of  all  men,  and 
the  establishment  of  religious  liberty 
were  repugnant  Ideas  to  the  autocratic 
rulers  of  that  day.  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  Invaded  Poland.  Although  the 
Polish  Army  at  first  held  the  line  against 
the  aggressors  under  the  brilliant  gen- 
eralship of  Koschiszko,  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  the  oppresaors  were  suc- 
cessful at  last. 

The  year  of  defeat  In  1799  waa  a  bleak 
one  in  Polish  history.  Yet  the  Conetltu- 
tion  of  Maf  3  became  a  Undmark  In 
European  history.  It  served  as  a  bea- 
con on  the  obscure  and  gloomy  landecape 
of  eastern  European  deepotlam. 

One  Immediate  result  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Polish  reformers  was  the  Immlfra- 
tion  of  many  Poles  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  only  natural  that  they  should 
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choose  a  country  where  the  free  institu- 
tions for  which  they  fought  were  firmly 
established.  In  this  countj^  they  made 
lasting  contributions  to  American  life. 

The  military  tradition  of  Pulaski  and 
KoBcluazko  was  continued  by  those  who 
f(rilowed  in  their  footsteps  to  the  United 
States.  During  the  Civil  War  many  Poles 
distinguished  themselves.  Vladimir  Kry- 
zanowski  was  among  the  first  to  answer 
Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers.  Six  months 
later  he  was  a  colonel;  he  served  in 
many  battles  Including  Bull  Rxm.  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  he  was  a  brigadier  general. 
Joseph  Karge  was  another  distinguished 
Polish  officer.  All  told,  aproximately  300 
Poles  served  as  officers  during  the  CivU 
War.  During  both  World  Wars  and  the 
Korean  war  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
served  their  country  bravely. 

Tlie  achievements  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  are  well  known  in  other 
fields.  In  music  the  names  of  Leopold 
Stcricowskl,  Josef  Hoffman,  and  Artur 
Rodzinskl  are  well  known.  Polish  names 
figure  among  the  Nation's  distinguished 
scientists— Bronlslaw  Mallnowskl,  Felix 
Pawlowski,  and  Louis  Blarpinski  are  but 
a  few  who  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions. One  of  the  most  spectacular 
engineering  feats  of  our  time  was  ac- 
ctMnplished  by  an  engineer  of  Polish  de- 
scent. Ralph  Modjeskl.  who  supervised 
the  construction  of  the  enormous  Oak- 
land Bay  Bridge.  In  the  area  of  humble 
labor  this  country  owes  much  to  the 
Polish  immigrants.  They  sweated  in  the 
coal  mines,  packing  plants,  and  steel- 
mills  and  helped  make  this  country  a 
great  Industrial  power.  And  who  today 
is  ignorant  of  the  prowess  of  Stan  Musial 
and  Ted  Kluszewski? 

Today  on  May  3  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  speak  of  the  notable  service  of  the 
Polish  people  to  the  cause  of  liberty  here 
and  In  their  homeland. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  war  the  Poles  suffered  more 
and  lost  more  than  any  other  people. 
They  were  the  first  to  be  victimized  In 
that  war.  and  today  they  remain  the 
helpless  victims  of  wartime  and  postwar 
world  events.  But  even  in  the  face  of 
their  unhappy  lot  they  have  not  been  de- 
flected from  the  goals  they  had  set  be- 
fore them,  goals  which  were  enunciated 
in  the  great  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 
That  historic  document  embodies  their 
national  goals  and  heritage — freedom, 
liberty,  and  independence. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was 
conceived  at  a  time  when  Poland's  greedy 
neighbors  were  on  the  verge  of  partition- 
ing Poland  for  a  second  time  among 
themselves.  With  that  constructive  and 
democratic  document  the  Poles  hoped  to 
revamp  their  governmental  Institutions, 
strengthen  Uiemselves  and  be  better  pre- 
pared for  the  Imminent  strugfle.  By 
the  provisions  of  that  Constitution. 
Poland  beeame  a  oonetltuttonal  mon- 
arehy.  A  liberal  parliamentary  system 
wa«  Introdueed  and  ministerial  responel- 
blUty  was  establlshd.  The  electorate  was 
enlan ed  and  eertaln  privllecee  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  few  were  made  available 
to  the  many.  The  peasantry  was  brotight 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  landlords  were 


sharply  curtailed.  Though  Poland  re- 
mained officially  Roman  Catholic,  reli- 
gious freedom  to  other  sects  was  guar- 
anteed. 

Most  of  the  above  provisions  repre- 
sented sweeping  political  and  social  in- 
novations and  great  advances  in  Poland. 
The  promulgation  of  this  Constitution 
was  a  symbolic  assertion  of  Poland's 
determination  to  link  her  fortunes  with 
the  enlightened  and  progressive  West. 
And  all  Uberal  leaders  of  the  West  were 
delighted  to  have  Poland  as  an  outpost 
of  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe.  They 
all  praised  the  Polish  Constitution  as 
a  liberal,  progressive,  and  constructive 
document  embodying  the  spirit  of  the 
age. 

It  is  a  real  tragedy  that  the  Polish 
people  cannot  commemorate  this  anni- 
versary, the  171st  anniversary  of  their 
Constitution  Day,  in  their  homeland.    To 
the    patriotic    Poles    who    suffer   imder 
alien  oppression  there,  that  privilege  Is 
denied.    But  the  profound  significance 
of  this  anniversary  is  not  lost  to  them. 
They  all  cling  to  the  ideals  embodied  In 
their  great  Constitution  and   abide  by 
them,   and   fervently  cherish   the   hope 
that  eventually  their  righteous  cause  for 
freedom,  for  liberty,  and  for  independ- 
ence will  win,  even  against  the  brutal, 
powerful,   and   stifiing   forces   of   Com- 
munist totalitarian  dictatorship.    They 
all  pray  silently  and  clandestinely,  for 
the  day  of  their  freedom,  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
of  1791.     On  this  171st  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  that  momentous  docu- 
ment,  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791, 
we  all  join  them  In  their  prayer. 

Let  us  remain  firm  and  preserve  moral 
principle.  Let  us  not  retreat  in  Poland, 
Berlin,  or  any  other  place.  Let  there 
never  be  another  sellout  as  perpetrated 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Mr.  BROOMPnSLD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
May  3  is  Polish  Constitution  Day.    One 

hundred   and  seventy-one  years  ago 

barely  2  years  after  the  adoption  of  our 
own  Constitution — the  Polish  Diet  pro- 
claimed a  new  Constitution  which  was 
the  first  democratic  instrument  in  the 
history  of  Poland.  Although  this  Con- 
stitution is  not  in  effect  today.  It  has 
served  as  the  inspiration  of  freedom- 
loving  Poles  in  their  continuing  fight  for 
Independence  over  the  years. 

Poland  today  suffers  under  a  Soviet- 
imposed  constitution  of  a  Communist 
pattern,  but  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
freedom  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  the 
great  majority  of  its  people.  I  am  happy 
to  Join  with  peoples  of  Polish  origin  in 
all  free  communities  of  the  world  in  com- 
memorating this  day,  and  extend  as- 
surances that  the  American  people  sup- 
port the  courageous  people  of  Poland  In 
their  fight  for  the  restoration  of  a  de- 
mocratic system  ot  government,  which 
for  so  many  years  hae  been  under  the 
heels  of  communism. 

Mr,  KLUCZYN8KX.  Mr,  Speftker,  the 
first  verse  of  the  Polish  National  Anthem 
states;  ''As  long  as  we  are  alive,  Poland 
is  not  lost." 

Today,  on  the  171et  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day,  May  3,  the 
above  should  be  our  motto.  As  long  as 
we.  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  are  alive 
in  this  great  American  democracy,  there 
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must  be  a  hope  that  Poland  wlU  once 
again  regain  Its  Independence,  aover- 
eignlty  and  Uberty.  from  the  Kremlin 
leaders.  I  feel  that  In  this  goal  we  are 
nH  alone.  Standing  behind  us  are  many 
of  our  colleagues  of  Irish,  Italian.  Eng- 
li3h.  French,  and  other  nationaliUes.  and 
behind  them  are  the  masses  of  constitu- 
ents they  represent.  That  Is  the  reason 
that  once  again  I  can  proudly  call  out. 
"As  long  as  we  are  alive.  Poland  is  not 
lost." 

Right  after  World  War  II  we  were 
shocked  because  of  the  treatment  given 
to  Poland.  We  could  not  forget  how  she 
first  fought  bitterly  to  oppose  Nazi  ag- 
gression :  how  cruelly  she  was  stabbed  in 
the  back  17  days  later  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  although  both  countries  had  a 
nonaggression  pact.  On  top  of  the  Nazi 
persecutions,  we  learned  about  the  Katyn 
massacre  and  we  had  to  swallow  more 
bitter  pills  when  our  press  and  most  of 
our  Nation  were  hailing  the  "glorious 
achievements  of  the  Red  army."  We 
were  Ignorant  as  to  the  true  goal  of  the 
Soviet  Invaders,  and  it  took  us  a  long 
time  to  understand  and  realize  that  a 
new  tyranny,  replacing  that  of  Hitler, 
had  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Poland 
was  the  first  country  to  experience  the 
Kremlin's  intent. 

In  vain  did  Polish  political  leaders  cry 
out  to  the  world,  warning  everyone 
against  the  danger  of  a  world  conquest. 
Whole  territories  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  Communist  masters,  countries  dis- 
appeared from  the  map  of  thp  world, 
one  after  another. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
butchers  in  the  Kremlin  expanded  their 
empire,  setting  up  puppet  regimes,  pil- 
fering. p>ersecuting,  and  murdering  those 
who  cherished  freedom.  We  saw  them 
later  joining  up  the  United  Nations  and 
right  from  the  beginning  they  have  asked 
for  more  seats  than  they  were  entitled 
to.  Even  here  we  gave  in  and  more  was 
to  come. 

The  consequences  of  our  shortsighted- 
ness are  to  be  seen  today.  A  recent  map 
printed  In  the  New  York  Times  tells 
us  that  there  are  20  world  problems  con- 
fronting us.  In  almost  every  problem 
Soviet  Russia  has  lU  hand  In  it.  A  div- 
vided  Korea.  China's  militant  policy, 
preacure  from  Pelptng  on  Taiwan.  North 
Vietnam  as  a  threat  to  southeast  Asia, 
danger  of  Communist  takeover  In  Laos; 
question  of  nuclear  tests:  Soviet  threat 
to  Scandinavia:  threat  to  Berlm:  dis- 
armament stalemate;  the  future  role  of 
the  United  Nations:  Cuba  as  a  Commu- 
nist bridgehead:  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa.  I  do  not  think 
that  In  our  entire  history  there  were  so 
many  burning  questions  to  k>e  settled, 
and  .so  many  of  them  at  the  same  tune 
as  there  are  today.  We  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  we  have  built  up  a 
Frankenstem  at  a  time  when  the  So- 
viet monster  was  still  limited  to  its  bor- 
ders in  1917.  We  have  fed  them  and 
we  have  armed  them  and  above  all  we 
have  trusted  them  only  to  find  ourselves 
Ettacked  by  the  same  Kremlin  hench- 
nen  barely  before  the  war  against  Nazi 
Germany  was  over. 

Poland,  who  experienced  and  scented 
the  Soviet  true  picture  first,  was  muf- 


fled.    Those  of  us  who  sounded  off  and 
warned  against   the  grim  future,   were 
called    warmongers.     Reasoning,    logic, 
and      pleadings      remained      unheard. 
When  Poland's  Gomolka  was  thrown  in- 
to jail  under  the  Blerut  regime,  we  felt 
sorry  for  him.     We  hailed  him  In  1956 
when   he    returned    to    power,    and    we 
quoted  his   liberal   trends  In  our  dally 
press.     Granted    that    there    was    some 
liberalization  in  Poland   In  those   days. 
But,    for    how    long?     Jakub    Berman. 
Moscow  s  henchman  for  Poland  between 
1945  and   1956.  one  of  the  most  brutal 
men  responsible  for  all  terror  in  Poland, 
lives  a  quiet  and  prosperous  life  now  In 
Warsaw.     Stanlslaw      Radklewlcz,     an- 
other  hoodlum   sent   to  Warsaw    under 
Stalin's    auspices,    was    never    even    In- 
dicted.   Hilary  Mine.  Poland's  economic 
boss  under  the  Stalin  era.  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  Poland's  economic  catas- 
trophe, today  spends  most  of  his  time 
travelinK  from  one  resort  to  another,  m 
Poland  and  abroad.     All  this  should  not 
surpri.se  us.  considering  Wladyslaw  Go- 
molka's    own    attitude    in    this    respect. 
Pull  of  cynicism  he  addressed  his  party 
congress  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  an- 
niversary  of   the   so-called   founding  of 
the  Polish  Communist  Party.     Here  he 
went  so  far  as  to  ju.stify  Stalm's  partici- 
pating  with   Hitler   m  the   partition  of 
Poland  in  1939.  by  blaming  the  respon- 
sibility on  all  Polish  political  parties  op- 
posed   to    the    Soviet    Union.     Anyone 
reading  his  speech  would  think  that  it 
was  Poland  along  with  Hitler's  Germany 
that   attacked    the   Soviet   Union.     How 
cynical  can  you  get,  Mr.  Gomolka. 

Once  again  we  will  have  to  celebrate 
Polands  greatest  holiday  outside  of 
Polish  soil,  and  once  agam  we  can  only 
pray  that  Providence  shall  stop  the  evil 
tide  that  blows  from  Moscow  Only 
then  the  people  of  Poland  and  the  rest 
of  all  Soviet  enslaved  nations  will  be 
able  to  breathe  freedom  once  again. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  May  3.  1791.  the  people  of  Poland 
adopted  a  system  of  fundamental  laws 
and  principles  which  provided. 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  ot  the  people,  lU  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  laatlng 
fo\xndatton 

What  Is  the  siKnlflcance  of  this  docu- 
ment? Where  did  they  receive  their  in- 
spiration to  adopt  It?  The  answer  to 
the  first  question  is  self-evident.  The 
people  must  abide  by  a  standard  of  rules 
to  maintain  their  rights  in  society,  how- 
ever the  rules  should  be  formulated  by 
the  people  governed,  which  gives  mean- 
ing to  the  document. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  falls 
into  the  category  of  the  mysterious  guid- 
ance which  seems  to  Influence  our  dally 
lives  m  many  ways.  A  guidance  not  seg- 
regated to  any  one  class,  race,  or  creed, 
but  blanketing  all  humanity.  The  feel- 
ing of  love  for  fellow  man.  although  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  today,  we  ques- 
tion the  predominance  of  this  feeling 
because  there  are  rebels  without  a  cause 
of  goodness  In  their  hearts.  However, 
these  rebels  have  raised  their  ugly  heads 
on  many  occasions  since  the  beginning 


of  man.  Fortunately  theyhave  always 
been  beaten  down,  for  goodness  cannot 
be  oppressed. 

It  Is  the  same  inspiration  that  fell 
upon  the  first  citizens  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, when  they  adopted  our  Constitu- 
tion, to  establish  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
The  desire  for  equality  in  a  period  of  his- 
tory of  rebellion  against  tyranny. 

The  Poles  achieved  their  goal  without 
the  flow  of  blood  we  experienced  in 
achieving  the  same  fundamental  aims. 
But  the  fortunes  of  freedom  were  short 
lived  by  the  Poles,  for  they  did  not  have 
the  protection  of  an  ocean  separating 
them  from  the  evils  of  Imperial  rulers 
that  prevailed  around  their  borders.  In 
1795  they  were  again  engulfed  by  the 
powerful  rulers  of  the  time. 

This  discouragement  would  cause 
many  to  give  up  In  despair  and  accept  the 
rule  of  slavery.  But  not  the  Poles,  for  the 
taste  of  freedom  was  Instilled  in  their 
hearts  and  minds,  and  they  continued 
to  work  for  their  goal.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  I,  Poland  rose 
ak'ain  as  a  free  nation  governed  by 
them-selves. 

This  p>eriod  of  independence  lasted  for 
two  decades  and  the  Poles  enjoyed  a 
happy  and  carefree  existence.  But  dur- 
ing these  20  years,  secret  forces  were 
working  to  enslave  the  world.  To  the 
ea.st  and  west  of  their  borders,  new 
tyrants  arose,  greedily  seeking  control 
of  humanity.  Poland  was  once  again  In 
the  center  of  this  vise. 

The  Poles  fought  gallantly  to  preserve 
their  way  of  life,  but  the  German  jug- 
gernaut was  too  powerful  for  them  to 
overcome  They  lost  their  struggle  and 
were  once  again  forced  to  live  under  a 
ix)lice  state. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  German  dicta- 
tors, the  world  felt  that  the  Baltic  and 
Central  European  nations  would  be 
given  their  freedom.  But  in  defeating 
the  Nazi  regime  they  were  overrun  by 
a  new  form  of  dictatorship.  Communist 
Russia. 

Poland  today  Is  still  dominated  by  this 
new  menace — a  stronger  menace  than 
previously  experienced.  But  it  has  not 
daunted  their  spirits,  for  they  ttlll  long 
for  their  Independence. 

We,  as  a  free  people,  must  provide 
them  with  added  encouragement  to 
achieve  their  goal.  We  are  the  leaders 
of  democracy  and.  a«  such,  we  cannot 
deny  humanity  the  purposes  for  which 
we  stand.  With  continued  vigilance, 
fortitude,  and  determination,  not  only 
the  Poles,  but  all  oppressed  nations,  will 
one  day  again  rise  as  a  freedom-loving 
people. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day.  let  us  raise  our  voices  to 
show  the  Poles  that  we  believe  In  their 
cause.  Let  us  inspire  them  to  continue 
their  struggle  for  Independence.  With 
this  spirit  and  the  mysterious  guidance 
for  goodness,  their  time  of  liberation  is 
coming  nearer,  which  can  eventually 
lead  to  peace  on  earth.  For  only  as  free 
people  win  the  world  ever  enjoy  a  truly 
peaceful  society. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  once  again  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
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This  historic  document  enacted  on 
May  S,  1791,  brought  about  important 
political,  social,  and  educational  reforms 
destined  to  strengthen  the  Polish  state. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  in  the  principles 
of  this  Constitution  and  the  courage  and 
stamina  of  the  Polish  people  that  have 
enabled  them  to  survive  the  many  at- 
tempts to  Impose  the  will  of  another 
nation  upon  them. 

So  It  has  been  in  the  past  and  so  it 
will  be  in  the  future.  The  Communist 
menace  will  never  succeed  in  breaking 
the  Polish  spirit.  , 

Once  more  we  in  the  United  States 
reafDrm  our  common  bonds  with  the 
Poles.  Our  own  heritage  and  our  basic 
belief  in  man's  unalienable  right  to  lib- 
erty, life,  and  orderly  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness will  never  let  us  rest  until  Poland  is 
free.  The  cause  of  Poland  is  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  fltting  that  we  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  grant  due  recognition 
to  the  historic  date  of  May  3.  1791,  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  democratic  constitu- 
tional govenunent  in  Poland.  We.  along 
with  the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  are 
paying  homage  to  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  a  holiday  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Poland  themselves  are  prevented  from 
observing  because  of  the  Communist  ter- 
rorists who  presently  dominate  that 
country. 

In  1791.  Poland  was  surrounded  by 
powers  practicing  oppression  and 
tyranny,  and  threatening  its  existence. 
It  was  In  such  an  atmosphere  that  this 
great  constitution  was  adopted,  recog- 
nizing the  equality  of  all  men.  proclaim- 
ing religious  liberty  and  establishing  by 
basic  law  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 
The  Polish  Constitution  was  the  first 
democratic  constitution  in  Europe  estab- 
lishing the  rights  of  all  classes  and  as- 
suring the  religious  freedom  of  all  groups. 
Like  our  own  Federal  and  State  Con- 
stitutions, that  document  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  monuments  which  man  has 
erected  In  support  of  the  human  right 
of  self-determination  and  equality  be- 
fore the  law. 

Just  as  they  have  abolished  the  observ- 
ance of  Polish  Constitution  Day,  the 
Communist  oppressors  have  abolished 
the  Polish  Constitution.  Without  their 
Constitution,  Poland  is  suffering  one  of 
the  greatest  attempted  purges  and  reli- 
gious annihilations  of  modem  times.  In- 
stead of  delegating  their  powers  to  the 
Polish  people,  the  Communists  have 
diabolically  taken  away  all  rights  of  self- 
government.  Although  Russia  has  now 
usurped  all  the  civil  liberties  from  the 
Polish  people,  the  intangible  factor  such 
as  morale,  love  of  country,  and  devotion 
to  freedom  are  still  in  the  hearts  of  every 
Polish  citizen. 

Today,  even  though  Poland  has  been 
subjugated  to  the  might  of  godless  com- 
munism, the  Polish  Constitution  has 
lived  on  as  a  symbol  of  the  day  when 
Poland  will  aga^  be  free.  In  their  long 
history  the  Polish  people  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  enjoy  freedom,  yet  they 
have  constantly  and  valiantly  struggled 
to  attain  it.  Despite  the  sufferings  of 
Invasions,  partitions,  and  occupations, 
Polish  patriotism  has  never  faltered. 


It  was  this  love  of  Uberty  denied  them 
in  their  homeland  that  brought  many 
Poles  to  our  shores.  Poland's  loss  was 
our  gain,  for  their  contributions  in  our 
struggle  to  earn  and  preserve  our  free- 
dom were  vital.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  it  was  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  Gen.  Castanir  Pulaski,  and 
almost  a  thousand  other  Polish  patriots, 
who  fought  for  the  Continental  Army. 
During  the  Mexican,  Civil,  and  Spanish- 
American  Wars.  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  died  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom. More  recently,  during  World  War 
I.  300,000  Polish -Americans  fought  bril- 
liantly in  many  theaters  of  war  in  de- 
fense of  their  adopted  country,  and  in 
World  War  n  more  than  900,000  served. 

Our  Polish -Americans  have  helped  in 
building  American  civilization  and  cul- 
ture. The  cultiiral  achievements  of 
Poland  have  become  part  of  the  varied 
culture  of  America.  The  Poles  have  con- 
tributed to  the  spiritual  and  religious 
growth  of  our  country.  Without  the 
technical,  cultural,  and  physical  con- 
tributions the  people  of  Polish  ancestry 
have  given  to  the  American  scene  we 
would  not  be  the  Nation  we  are. 

I  am  happy  to  relate  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  not  foresaken  the 
Polish  people.  Since  1957,  our  Govern- 
ment has  entered  into  a  number  of 
agreements  with  Poland  providing  prin- 
cipally for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  Poland  under 
Public  Law  480.  These  agreements  have 
brought  significant  benefits  to  the 
Polish  people.  Ships  of  items  such  as 
dried  milk,  fruit,  pharmaceuticals,  medi- 
cal equipment  and  food  processing  ma- 
chinery have  contributed  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  diet  and  medical  care  of  the 
Poles.  Over  200  million  American  dol- 
lars have  purchased  poliomyelitis  vac- 
cine to  immunize  about  3  million  Polish 
children. 

Private  organizations  in  the  United 
States  have  been  active  in  Poland.  The 
Ford  Foundation  has  a  program  facili- 
tating travel  and  research  in  the  United 
States  by  Polish  academicians,  particu- 
larly In  the  social  sciences.  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  has  allocated  a  sub- 
stantial svmi  to  a  program  with  Poland 
which  is  used  both  for  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  materials  for  Polish  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  to  enable 
Polish  scholars  to  travel  to  America. 
The  Institute  of  Intertuttional  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion are  among  private  American  organ- 
izations and  institutions  now  active  in 
the  field  of  the  United  States-Polish 
exchanges.  Since  1956.  the  following 
private  U.S.  volimtary  relief  agencies 
have  resumed  activities  and  opened  of- 
fices in  Warsaw:  The  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the 
American  Organization  for  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Training,  American  Polish  Na- 
tional Relief  for  Poland.  American 
Relief  for  Poland,  CARE  and  Church 
World  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Poland 
have  the  right  to  know  that  we  in 
America  who  owe  so  much  to  those  of 
Polish  birth,  cherish  the  thought  that  a 
free  and  sovereign  Poland  will  one  day 
rise  again.    Today,  when  liberty-loving 


Poles  celebrate  their  national  holiday 
and  the  anniversary  of  their  constitu- 
tion, they  should  be  plainly  given  the 
encouragement  that  is  Inherent  in  the 
simple  fact  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them. 

The  smniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791  provides  a  proper  occa- 
sion for  us  to  rededleate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  oppressed  Poland.  To  a  great 
extent  this  cause  of  Poland  is  ovu*  cause 
because  it  has  its  roots  in  a  desire  for 
freedom.  And,  so  long  as  Poland  and 
the  other  oppressed  nations  of  the  world 
do  not  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  the 
world  itself  will  nevo:  know  the  mean- 
ing of  peace,  security,  and  progress. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  BUr.  Speaker,  the 
yearly  memorializatlon  of  May  3  as 
Polish  Constitution  Day  presents  us  with 
a  valuable  opportunity  to  weave  recol- 
lections of  the  past  into  the  fabric  of 
today's  world. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was 
constructed  in  an  atmosphere  heavy  with 
the  threat  of  foreign  intervention  and 
domestic  schism.  Yet  the  docimient 
was  a  remarkable  one.  Its  authors  dealt 
admirably  with  questions  which  only  a 
few  years  earlier  had  confronted  our  own 
Foimding  Fathers.  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  decreed  the  abolition  of  class 
distinction  and  privilege,  the  establish- 
ment of  local  and  administrative  auton- 
omy, and  formal  recognition  of  the  in- 
alienable freedoms  of  speech,  conscience, 
and  equality  under  law. 

The  tragic  circumstances  in  which  for- 
eign powers  prevented  Poland  from  ex- 
periencing the  merits  of  this  enlightened 
document  only  dramatize  its  place  as  a 
landmark  in  Poland's  apparently  endless 
struggle  for  national  Independence. 

This  171st  anniversary  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  can  bring  us  sharply  to  the 
present.  The  nation  which  produced 
this  estimable  Constitution  has  also  given 
the  United  States  many  fine  citizens. 
Poles  were  with  Capt.  John  Smith  at 
Jamestown,  they  fought  with  us  for  our 
independence,  and  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury over  1,200,000  Polish -Americans 
fought  for  this  country  in  two  World 
Wars. 

This  day  should  remind  us  that  the 
urge  for  freedom  so  eloquently  expressed 
In  the  PolUh  Constitution  of  1791  is 
represented  here  todaj  by  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  who  live  among 
us.  We  value  their  contributions  to  our 
national  life  in  the  same  breath  wherein 
we  recall  the  high  ideals  of  that  docu- 
ment. ^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
historic  documents  are  the  genuine  ex- 
pressions of  lofty  Ideas  conceived  and 
formulated  by  men  of  vision  and  fore- 
sight. Such  documents  make  landmarks 
in  national  histories  and  leave  their 
lasting  impression  on  national  institu- 
tions. Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  our  Constitution  mirror  our  na- 
tional character.  By  the  same  token, 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  refiects 
the  liberal  and  progressive  character  of 
Poland's  leaders  in  the  late  18th  century. 
At  that  time  when  Poland  was  partly 
partitioned  and  despoiled,  patriotic  Pol- 
ish leaders  produced  the  Constitution  of 
1791,  which  was.  and  still  remains,  a 
landmark  in  Poland's  modem  history. 
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With  its  broad  and  Uberal  provisions. 
^i>K  M  the  wUblishment  of  religious 
freedom,  the  elimination  of  class  dis- 
ttoctlons.  introduction  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  and  the  provision  for 
mandatory  periodic  reforms  at  specified 
interrals,  this  historic  document  ushered 
In  a  new  era  in  Poland  and  also  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe.  That  Consti- 
tution signaled  the  beginning  of  limited. 
ooDstituUonal  mbonarchy  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  democratic  principles  in  that 
part  of  Europe. 

Today.  171  years  after  its  drafting  and 
adprt*4^".  the  ideals  of  that  Constitution 
still  retain  their  validity  and  vitality. 
In  commemorating  this  Constitution 
Day.  we  humbly  pay  tribute  to  all  those 
brave  Poles  who  suffered  untold  sacrifices 
for  the  realization  of  their  national 
ideals — freedom,  liberty,  and  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaiter.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Polish 
people  who  are  suflering  under  tyranny. 
Today  we  salute  the  Polish  people  for 
their  contribution  to  the  best  tradition  of 
western  political  life.  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3.  1791.  has  been  the  purest 
expression  of  the  endless  striving  of  the 
Poles  for  liberty  under  law. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
May  3  brought  Poland  into  the  group 
of  new  democracies  which  revolutionized 
political  life  at  the  end  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury. The  greatness  of  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution lay  in  its  elimination  of  the 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Polish 
pohUcal  and  social  system.  It  is  also 
remarkable  in  that  the  basic  social 
change  embodied  in  the  document  came 
about  peaceably  through  parliamentary 
methods. 

The  mo6t  lasting  provision  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  was  the  one 
which  invested  sovereignty  in  the  people. 
To  Western  Europeans  nurtured  on  the 
ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  or  the 
tradition  of  British  parliamentarianism 
and  to  Americans,  the  principle  of  that 
provision  is  taken  for  granted.  But  in 
Eastern  and  Central  European  political 
thought  the  notion  that  sovereiKnty 
stems  from  the  people  was  an  alien  con- 
cept. Thus  the  political  hentaxe  of  the 
Polish  nation  binds  it  to  the  tradition 
of  the  western  democratic  rule. 

We  pay  tribute  here  to  the  unflinching 
efforts  of  the  Polish  people  to  achieve 
their  ideals  of  democratic  life.  May  the 
future  be  kinder  to  this  brave  nation 
than  the  past  has  been. 

Mr  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
marking  the  third  of  May  which  is  cele- 
brated all  over  the  world  as  Polish  Con- 
stitution I>ay. 

This  celebration  is  important  because 
it  recalls  to  our  mind  the  fact  that  Poland 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  freedom  in 
Europe.  Only  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Poland  took  the 
great  step  of  asserting  democracy  and 
in  striking  the  blow  for  freedom  in 
adoptinsj  her  Constitution.  This  Con- 
stitution set  forth  the  immortal  formula 
that  "All  power  in  civil  society  should  be 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people." 

We  regret  the  sad  plight  of  Poland 
today  when  the  liberty  which  she  pro- 


claimed in  1791  is  so  greatly  restrained 
by  foreign  power.  At  the  same  time,  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  glorious  past  and  ex- 
press fervent  hope  that  the  freedom 
which  was  proclaimed  with  such  opti- 
mism 171  years  ago  may  once  again  be 
hers. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on 
Free  Poland's  national  holiday,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Congress  offer 
this  special  salute. 

Ctoi  May  3.  1791.  Poland  adopted  a  con- 
stitution, and  the  King,  who  had  volun- 
tarily limited  his  authority,  vested  legis- 
lative power  in  a  bi-cameral  legislature 
much  like  ours.  The  American  and 
French  revolutions  had  planted  seeds  of 
democracy  which  were  quick  to  flower, 
and  it  is  to  the  great  credit  of  Poland 
that  the  new  Uberal  order  was  estab- 
lished without  bloodshed. 

The  ensuing  years  have  often  been  .sor- 
rowful. This  proud  country  has  been 
pillaged  and  partitioned  unmercifully, 
and  now  it  Is  entangled  in  the  sticky  web 
of  a  Communist  hypocrisy  which  tries 
to  deny  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
action 

But  "the  disease  of  liberty."  as  Jeffer- 
son said,  "is  catching,"  and  it  Is  with 
enormous  compassion  that  we  realize 
how  often  and  for  how  long  the  Polish 
people  have  defied  their  captors  and  kept 
aloft  the  once-bright  image  of  their  des- 
tiny. 

Recent  struggles  at  Poznan  in  1956 
proved  a  wedge  which  has  acquired  for 
them  quite  special  concession.^  from  the 
Communist  Government,  such  as  pri- 
vately-owned land,  and  a  less  rigid  con- 
formity to  Soviet  ideologies.  They 
proved  that  the  Communist  idea  will  not 
win  over  the  allegiance  of  the  deeply 
Catholic  masses,  and  that  of  the  West- 
em-oriented  intellieent.sia 

On  this  memorable  Polish  Con.stitution 
Day  we  wish  to  join  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in 
prayers  for  the  re-emergence  of  a  free 
Poland,  and  to  express  our  deepest  grati- 
tude for  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
liberty 

Mr  ADDONIZIO  Mr  Speaker,  the 
revolution  in  Poland  172  years  ago  was 
of  great  interest  to  Americans  who  had 
just  completed  their  own  war  for  in- 
dependence The  same  revolutionary 
ideals  which  inspired  our  own  struggle 
for  freedom  were  cherished  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1791 
What  were  the  ideals  which  .so  many 
fought  and  died  to  uphold'  E.vjentially 
they  were  those  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — that  men  are  endowed 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  to 
secure  those  rights  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  and  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  The  words 
penned  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  boldly 
subscribed  to  by  American  revolutionary 
leaders  reached  far  beyond  the  conflne.s 
of  the  provincial  British  colonies  on  the 
eastern  seacoast  of  the  North  American 
Continent 

Some  of  us  have  grown  up  in  the  lazy 
habit  of  thinking  of  the  American  Revo- 
luUcm  as  a  rather  quaint  and  picturesque 
affair  fought  behind  stone  fences  in 
New  England  and  engendered  by  an 
annoying  pastime  of  the  British  Parlia- 


ment of  taxing  tea.  Above  all  we  have 
forgotten  the  international  effect  of  the 
audacious  doctrine  of  the  American 
revolutionaries. 

The  American  Revolution  was  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  Inspiration  abroad. 
It  brought  fear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
tyrants  of  Europe  who  persisted  In  their 
outmoded  policies  of  oppression.  But  to 
those  struggling  to  bring  reform  to  their 
own  governments  it  was  a  source  of 
inspiration. 

The  number  of  illustrious  E^iropeans 
who  fought  beside  the  Americans  during 
the  war  years  testifies  to  the  Internation- 
al character  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  French  contribution  Is  well  known. 
Equally  important  was  that  of  the  Poles. 
Two  names  In  particular  are  remem- 
bered from  the  desperate  days  of  fight- 
ing—Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski.    Kosciusz- 
ko  was  the  first  foreign  officer  to  arrive 
in  America.     Even  before  the  Declara- 
tion   of    Independence    was   signed,   he 
sailed  to  America  to  offer  to  serve  under 
General   Washington.     Before   his   ap- 
pointment was  formally  approved,  he  was 
actively  engaged  In  engineering  projects. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  construction 
of  the  fortifications  around  Philadelphia. 
Later  he  was  commissioned  in  the  En- 
gineering Corps  and  assigned  to  the  New- 
York  area.    He  fortified  West  Point  and 
then  Tlconderoga.    The  versatile  ofllcer 
also   fouKht   in   the  cruel  campaign   in 
the  CaroUnas.     He  served  as  a  cavalr>' 
leader  and  was  in  the  forefront  in  driving 
the  British  from  Charleston.    Kosciuszko. 
a  close  fnend  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
Riven  sanctuary  In  this  country  following 
the  defeat  of  tlie  Polish  revolutionary 
forces  in  1793. 

E*ulaski  gave  his  life  to  the  American 
cause.  Like  Kosciuszko.  he  was  an  exile 
when  the  American  Revolution  broke 
out.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  American  rev- 
olutionaries through  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Before  the  Continental  Congress  voted 
him  a  general,  he  took  command  of  a 
troop  of  cavalry.  He  was  highly  success- 
ful in  defending  Washington's  retreat 
from  Brandywine  and  in  raiding  through 
Uie  British  lines  for  food  and  supplies 
during  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  He  asked  for  and  received  per- 
mission to  form  his  own  cavalry  corps — 
the  Pulaski  Legion.  He  was  killed  at 
Savannah  leading  a  cavalry  charge. 

What  better  way  to  honor  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
tlian  to  recall  the  Ideals  of  our  own 
revolution.  And  to  persist  in  our  efforts 
to  fulfill  those  ideals. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  afternoon  and  pay  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Poland,  who 
throughout  the  years  during  their  long 
and  honorable  history  have  consistently 
stood  for  the  rights  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  human  beings.  This  date. 
May  3.  is  celebrated  by  Poles  everywhere 
and  citizens  of  Polish  origin  as  a  national 
holiday.  This  is  the  Polish  3d  of  May 
Constitution  Day 

On  this  date  in  1791,  just  4  short  years 
after  the  adoption  of  our  own  gi'eat  Con- 
stitution, the  people  of  Poland  by  peace- 
ful   means    established    a    constitution 
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which  reformed  Polish  public  life  and 
placed  Poland  in  the  category  of  one  of 
the  most  progressive  nations  of  Its  time. 
It  is  a  tragic  fact  of  history  that  this 
assertion  of  democracy  was  enjoyed  for 
but  a  short  period  by  the  Poles.  In  1795, 
Poland  was  partitioned  for  the  third  time 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Since 
that  date  Poland  has  consistently  suf- 
fered under  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  We 
can  all  recall  the  meeting  in  1939  of  So- 
viet and  Prussian  soldiers  on  Polish  soil 
as  the  absolute  totalitarianism  systems 
of  nazism  and  communism  placed  their 
full  weight  upon  the  necks  of  the  Polish 
people.  Today,  Poland  suffers  under 
the  yoke  of  an  unspeakable  Communist 
tyranny.  The  Polish  nation  as  such  Is 
truly  deprived  of  freedom  and  Is  forced 
to  live  under  this  alien  system  of  com- 
munism, but  it  belongs,  nevertheless, 
spiritually  and  within  the  hearts  of  Its 
people,  to  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  true  not  only  because  of  Its  thou- 
sand-year-old historical  heritage,  not 
only  because  of  Its  geopolitical  position 
in  the  heart  of  East  Central  Europe,  but, 
above  all.  because  of  the  ceaseless  and 
unwavering  fight  of  the  Polish  people  for 
freedom. 

The  history  of  this  country  Is  inter- 
woven with  the  actions  of  many  brave 
citizens  of  Polish  descent.  We  can  go 
back  to  the  days  of  our  own  revolution 
to  recall  some  of  the  distinguished  Poles 
who  helped  us  gain  the  freedom  we  cher- 
ish so  highly.  Poles  have  joined  and 
fought  in  every  war  that  this  Nation  has 
been  Involved  In  to  carry  forward  the 
heritage  of  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

Time  is  too  short  to  enumerate  the 
many  contributions  that  have  been  made 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  Nation  by  our  Polish 
citizens. 

It  is  true  that  today  the  Polish  nation 
itself  cannot  enjoy  the  true  friiits  of  a 
free  and  unshackled  government.  It  is 
also  true  that  as  long  as  this  foreign 
yoke  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Polish 
nation  no  country  in  the  world  can  rest 
easy,  for  if  one  nation  suffers  tyranny 
then  all  nations  must  feel  Its  effect.  We 
cannot  fully  enjoy  our  own  freedom  and 
live  In  peace  and  security  until  the  day 
when  Poland  can  once  again  rule  its  own 
destiny. 

In  this  spirit  and  on  this  date,  which  is 
such  an  important  one  in  Polish  his- 
tory, and  in  tribute  to  those  gallant  Poles 
not  only  In  their  homeland  but  through- 
out the  world  who  yearn  for  the  day 
when  Poland  will  take  its  rightful  place 
in  the  family  of  nations,  I  am  proud  to 
salute  Poland  and  the  Polish  people,  and 
as  I  stand  here  may  I  prophesy  that  in 
the  end  truth  will  prevail,  that  justice 
will  triumph,  and  that  some  day  Poland 
will  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  family 
of  freedom-loving  nations. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  It  Is  not  only 
the  contribution  to  American  life  and 
strength  that  is  made  by  the  more  than 
7  million  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
now  in  this  country  and  their  ancestors 
here  for  four  or  five  generations,  that 
makes  the  kinship  of  America  and  Po- 
land so  far  reaching. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  be- 
come the  greatest  Nation  in  the  modem 


world  partly  because  of  its  inheritance 
of  the  human  riches  of  many  races  and 
many  lands.  Bred  into  the  heart  and 
mind  and  spirit  of  our  people  are  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  for  the  Individual,  of 
Jtutlce  for  all  imder  law,  and,  as  stated 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  rec- 
ognition that  "all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights." 

These  are  principles  which  endure  in 
other  men,  too,  and  it  Is  for  them  as 
well  as  for  ourselves  that  we  accept  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  carrying  the 
torch  of  freedom. 

Today,  we  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, as  we  have  each  year  on  the 
3d  of  May  while  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body,  take  notice  that  this  is  the 
aruilversary  of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

It  was  on  May  3, 1791,  less  than  2  years 
after  we  in  the  United  States  ratified 
our  own  Constitution  "in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union."  that  Poland  suc- 
ceeded in  ordaining  its  great  Constitu- 
tion which  signaled  the  nation's  rebirth 
and  assertion  of  democracy. 

That  the  freedom  thus  proclaimed  was 
foreclosed  when  great  powers  of  Europe 
carved  up  and  appropriated  Poland  in 
1795  takes  nothing  away  fnxn  the  last- 
ing signflcance  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day. 

The  greatness  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  it  eliminated 
the  most  fimdamental  weaknesses  of  the 
Polish  parliamentary  and  social  system. 
The  people  of  Poland  raised  this  great 
mcment  in  their  history  to  the  forefront 
of  their  tradition  rather  than  any  one 
of  their  anniversaries  of  glorious  victo- 
ries or  heroic  revolutions. 

The  light  of  freedom  coming  from 
Poland  was  then  as  It  has  been  through- 
out the  years  that  followed  and  even  un- 
til today,  a  threat  to  tyranny  in  its  to- 
talitarian neighbors. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 1791, 
said:  All  power  In  civil  society  should  be 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  its 
end  and  object  being  the  preservation 
and  integrity  of  the  state,  the  civil  lib- 
erty and  the  good  order  of  society,  on  an 
equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

The  philosophy  of  government  which 
underlies  the  entire  1791  Polish  Consti- 
tution Is  akin  to  the  philosophy  of  our 
own  precious  charters  of  freedcwn,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution. 

Elvery  Polish  citizen  and  every  Ameri- 
can of  Polish  descent  today  has  a  deep- 
ening of  faith  and  a  strengthening  of 
courage  to  do  the  things  ahead  which 
must  be  done  for  freedom.  This  anni- 
versary r^nlnds  all  Americans  of  Po- 
land's destiny  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
18th  century  was  a  revolutionary  period 
in  European  history.  The  French  Revo- 
lution had  given  rise  to  new,  liberal,  and 
democratic  ideas,  and  the  old  monarchi- 
cal ideas  were  losing  ground.  At  that 
time  Poland  was  in  fatal  danger  of  annl- 
hllatlMi  by  her  enemies  on  all  sides. 
Many  Poles  were  aware  of  this  danger, 
but  they  could  do  little  under  the  exist- 
ing autocratic  government.  Some  of 
their  courageous  leaders,  however,  sens- 


ing the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  drafting  a  con- 
stitution. This  Constitution,  known  as 
the  Constitution  of  1791,  was  adopted 
and  promulgated  on  May  3  of  that  year. 
Judged  by  any  liberal  and  democratic 
yardstick  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
was  a  great  document.  In  one  sense  it 
led  the  Polish  governing  class  from  the 
Middle  Ages  Into  modem  times.  The 
king's  unlimited  powers  were  reduced, 
and  a  limited,  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  a  responsible  form  of  government 
came  into  being.  Much  of  the  powers 
of  the  central  government  were  also  re- 
duced, but  its  authority  and  prestige 
were  enhanced  immensely.  Many  old 
privileges  and  class  distinctions  were 
cast  aside,  and  complete  religious  free- 
dom was  guaranteed.  The  Constitution 
was  particularly  noteworthy  for  its  lib- 
eralism and  for  the  progressive  Ideas  it 
contained,  and  it  was  acclaimed  by  many 
liberal  leaders  In  Ehirope  as  a  master- 
piece. But  Its  positive  merits  did  not 
save  Poland.  Soon  after  Its  adoption 
Poland's  foes  overran  the  coimtry.  par- 
titioned it  among  themselves,  and  put 
an  end  to  her  independent  existence. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
1791  Uved  on,  and  still  lives  In  the  hearts 
of  unfree  Poles  in  their  homeland  today. 

1  am  glad  to  join  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  in  the  celebration  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
3d  of  May  Constitution,  whose  171st 
anniversary  we  commemorate  today, 
represented  a  great  m(xnent  for  the 
Polish  people.  This  fuslghted  docu- 
ment, which  enacted  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system,  embodied  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  constitutionalism,  and  national 
independence  which  had  been  expressed 

2  years  earlier  in  the  American  Consti- 
tution. But  the  torch  of  liberty  was  p>er- 
mitted  to  burn  brightly  in  Poland  for 
only  a  few  years,  for  her  autocratic 
neighbors  saw  the  light  of  liberalism  as 
a  threat  to  their  own  tyranny  and  ab- 
solutism. In  1795,  Russian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  invaded  Poland,  the  country  was 
partitioned  for  the  third  time  within  23 
years,  and  Poland  was  destroyed  as  a  na- 
tional entity  for  over  a  century. 

But  the  111  will  of  Poland's  neighbors 
did  not  destroy  the  faith  and  courage  of 
the  Polish  people  or  their  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  the  3d  of  May 
Constitution.  Today  Poland  has  once 
again  been  deprived  of  her  independ- 
ence, sovereignty  and  territory,  and 
Poles  have  been  forced  to  live  imder  the 
totally  alien  system  of  communism.  Yet 
the  thousand-year-old  historical  heri- 
tage of  the  Polish  people  has  not  been 
lost.  Poland's  moral  and  spiritual  unity 
remains  unshaken,  and  her  national 
consciousness  has  not  been  dimmed  by 
18  years  of  Soviet  occupation.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  3d  of  May 
Constitution,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
entire  Polish  people  for  their  indomit- 
able struggle  for  liberty,  justice,  and 
Independence. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
3d  of  May  1791,  a  bold  and  new  ap- 
proach toward  government  was  taken 
when  King  Stanislas  proclaimed  the  new 
Constitution  to  the  Polish  people.    And 
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with  the  proclamation  of  this  Innovating 
Hoaanent,  tor  which  Poland  and  her  peo- 
ple are  rl«htibr  prood  of,  foreign  domina- 
tion ap^  subservience  were  delayed. 

This  is  the  event  that  I  am  glad  to 
join  the  Polish  peofde  in  coimnemoratlng 
today      This  event  commemorates  not 
only  the  proclamation  a<  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  but  also  the  bloodless  azul  glorious 
revolution  that  It  brought  to  many  in- 
deed.   "Humanity     must    rejoice     and 
glory  when  It  considers  the  change  In 
Poland."  wrote   a   famous   Englishman. 
And  rejoice  we  must  when  we  consider 
that  it  gave  Poland  liberty.  Independ- 
ence, and  added  respect  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world.    The  Constitution  of  the  3d  of 
May  not  only  did  away  with  the  archaic. 
and  utterly  burdensome  form  of  medie- 
val fovemment,  but  It  replaced  it  with  a 
modem  constitati(mal  monarchy  and  a 
truly     representative     and     democratic 
parliament.    Ecooomic  and  social  bar- 
riers were  torn  asunder,  when  pollUcal 
rlfhte  were  granted  to  the  people.    Many 
townsmen  gained  admission  to  the  higher 
dBoes  and   magistracies  that   hitherto 
had  been  closed  for  them.    And  setting 
a  precedent  to  many,  the  peasantry  was 
taken  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  autocratic 
masters,  and  given  pioCecti^m  under  law. 
XTnforttBiately,  the  Polish  people  did 
not  taste  the  fruit  of  their  works,  nor 
did  they  see  the  permanent  realization  of 
their  ambitions.    It  was  not  long  that  the 
new  and  progressive  national  life  ended 
even   before  It  began.     The   perennial 
enemy  of  democracy,  liberty  and  hap- 
piness brought  an  end  to  the  immortal 
gleam  that  the  republic  garnered :  all  the 
Innovations  that  have  given  honor  to  the 
Individual  were  brought  to  nought  In  that 
country. 

However,  it  is  only  in  darknesa  that 
we  welcome  light;  it  Is  In  times  of  stress 
that  we  have  great  men.  The  Polish  peo- 
ple, during  this  time  of  stress  were  given 
such  men  as  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowskl 
and  Thaddeus  Koeciuszko,  for  whom  they 
will  always  be  proud. 

Today.  Poland  still  longs  for  the  light 
of  liberty  and  democracy  and  we  hope 
that  someday  she  will  enjoy  It.  So  tt  ts 
that  on  this  171st  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution.  I  am  honored  to 
participate  with  the  Poles  in  commemo- 
rating a  glorious  moment  of  their 
history. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hail  and 
salute  today  to  the  glorious  Poles 
wherever  they  may  be  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  great,  national  birthday  of  Po- 
land. 

We  in  this  great  land  of  freedom  know 
full  well  what  Poland  and  the  gallant 
I^aUsh  people  have  meant  to  our  own 
country  and  to  the  world,  for  in  every 
crisis  where  the  cause  of  freedom  has 
been  at  stake  and  men  are  struggling 
and  dying  to  establish,  def  erul.  or  redeem 
human  liberty,  the  Polish  people  have 
been  In  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle. 
and  If  necessary,  the  battle,  for  justice 
and  free,  democratic  government. 

The  Inevitable  sweep  of  history  has 
brought  the  Americans  and  the  Poles 
toffether.  We  were  drawn  together  by 
common  !.erltace.  comm.n  philosophy. 
eonuBon  devotion  to  ideals,  common  pur- 
Polea   fought   and    bled    in   the 


Revolutionary  Army.  Americans  fought 
and  bled  to  redeem  conquered  Poland. 
Poles  have  Joined  with  us  to  combat 
tyranny  wherever  freedom  was  chal- 
lenged. In  every  war  of  otur  country. 
Poles  have  played  a  i»romlnent  part  and 
willingly  gave  their  lives  to  defend  the 
predouB  hertUge  of  free  men  and 
women. 

In  many  incidents  of  histo.T.  our 
fortunes  have  been  drawn  together,  be- 
cause they  have  been  essentially  the 
fortunes  of  men  passionately  interested 
in  the  free  way  of  life,  in  freedom  of  be- 
lief and  worship  and  speech  and  press 
and  assembly,  and  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  under  orderly  government. 

These  ideals  and  Interests  were  the 
cement  that  bound  our  peoples  firmly 
together  and  united  us  m  standing 
boldly  and  courageously  for  free  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The  history  of  Poland  has  been  one 
long,  bloody  struggle  for  liberty  that  has 
never  cetised.  For  more  than  a  tliousand 
years,  tyrants  visited  their  Indignities 
and  persecutions  upon  this  great  coun- 
try, but  were  never  able  to  conquer  It 
in  the  real  sense,  because  they  could  not 
extinguish,  do  what  they  might,  the  fire 
and  passion  for  liberty  coursing  through 
the  veins  of  the  loyal  Poles. 

Not  even  the  mighty,  ruthless  Soviet 
Union.  Lenin.  Trotsky,  and  now  Khru- 
shchev with  their  chains,  their  brain- 
washing, their  malign  persecutions,  their 
mass  starvation  tactics,  their  brutal  sup- 
pression of  the  individual,  their  ruthless 
treatment  of  religion,  their  savage  bru- 
tality against  believers,  their  destruction 
of  culture,  learning,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  intellect,  their  incessant  warfare 
against  the  people  and  free  Institution.s; 
none  of  these  horrible  things,  continued 
and  brutal  though  they  are,  could  dim 
for  one  mocnent  the  brilliant  luster  of 
Poli.sh  loyalty  and  Polish  resolution 
never  to  give  up  the  sacred  birthright  of 
their  country,  compromise  their  high- 
minded  convictions  or  turn  their  back.s 
on  the  living  God. 

That  Poland  was  sold  down  the  river 
and  abandoned  to  Russian  dc^nlnatlon 
was  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  ever  com- 
mitted in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
cries  to  high  heaven  for  redemption  and 
for  a  drastic  revision  of  the  extremely 
ill-advised  concessions  which  the  allle.s 
afforded  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
the  diplomatic  surrender  of  millions  and 
milUons  of  loyal,  democratic-minded 
Christian  peoples  to  the  cruel  domina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  puppet 
Communist  states. 

Most  people  here  In  America  and  the 
free  world  knew  that  theae  arrange- 
ments were  morally  indefensible  and  po- 
litically revolting.  It  did  not  take  the 
l)e<:^ple  of  Western  civilization  very  long 
to  learn  that  these  so-called  provisional 
solutions  were  not  wise,  not  sound,  and 
would  produce  nothing  but  trouble, 
bloodshed,  and  injustice. 

It  can  be  said,  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
free  nations  concerned,  and  particularly, 
not  to  the  credit  of  our  own  Nation, 
that  we  allowed  the  conditions  of  servi- 
tude of  the  Polish  people,  imposed  on 
them  by  the  provisional  agreements  of 
Yalta  and  Teheran,  to  continue  with- 
out abatement  or  redress. 


Not  one  single,  serious  move  was  made 
by  this  country,  or  the  AUlea,  to  leleMe 
this  great  and  gallant  people  from  the 
Communist  bondage  into  which  the 
Alhea  had  delivered  them. 

We  knew  that  this  provlaiooal  ar- 
rangement was  wrong,  that  it  cried  to 
high  heaven  for  change.  Why  did  we 
never  demand,  as  we  shook!  have  de- 
manded. In  accord  with  dlptamatlc  un- 
derstandings, that  the  Roniana  join  a 
peace  conference  such  as  foUcws  every 
great  war  to  Onalize  all  the  queations  of 
war  and  peace  that  were  left  pending  by 
the  interim  agreenaents  of  Yalta  and 
Teheran,  and  other  Ill-fated  executive 
meetuigs? 

Why  did  we  not  demand  the  general 
elections  that  were  provided  for  by  some 
of  those  agreements,  so  as  to  determine 
what  the  peoples  of  the  affected  terri- 
tories wanted,  rather  than  what  their  de 
facto  Russian  masters  wanted?  Why 
did  we  stop  General  Patton  from  occupy- 
ing all  of  Germany  as  he  could  have 
done  without  spilling  one  drop  of  blood 
and  thus  preventing  most  of  the  woes 
the  free  world  has  suffered  since? 

This  is  the  saddest  story  of  all.  my 
friends,  because  it  affects,  not  only  the 
Poles,  but  many  other  peoples  who  were 
cast  Into  bondage  following  World  War 
II     It  affects  the  standing  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  people  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion  and  history.    To 
some,  It  brands  us  as  a  nation,  weak, 
compromising,  timid,  afraid  to  stand  up 
for  the  ideals  we  professed  when  our  sons 
were  bleeding  and   dying   for  freedom, 
afraid    to    assert    the    rights    we    had 
claimed  for  ourselves  and  for  others  of 
the  free  world  in  great  battles  that  were 
to  determine  the  total  defeat  of  German 
and  Japanese  imperialistic  dictatorships. 
Why  did  we  soft-pedal  and  repudiate 
these  Ideals?    Why  did  we  give  mere  Up- 
servlre   to   the   great   sarrtflees   of   our 
heroes?     This  was  the  sad.  sad  picture 
we  presented  to  the  world,  my  friends,  a 
great  nation,  jubilant  with  the  success 
of  arms  resulting  from  the  heroic  sacri- 
fices of  American  boys  and  allied  boys 
who  fought  with  them,  faint  hearted. 
almost  cringing  before  Russian  threats 
and  blandl-shments.  afraid  to  stand  up 
and  challenge  the  greed,  avarice,  selfish- 
ness and  territorial  designs  of  the  tyran- 
nous   Soviet    Union,    because    to   do    so 
might  mean  a  major  war.    What  of  our 
honored  dead,  our  cause,  the  cause  for 
which  they  died?     What  of  our  Ideals  of 
freedom? 

Ihe  fact  is  that  our  failure  to  stand 
up  to  this  challenge  merely  compounded 
and  made  more  difficult  the  whole  situa- 
tion. If  we  had  stood  firm  and  forth- 
right In  victory  after  World  War  n.  and 
demanded  our  rights  and  the  rights  of 
freemen,  when  we  had  great,  ready 
strength,  the  Russian  imperlaliara  of 
today  would  have  Its  own  200  mil- 
lion people  as  its  entire  domain  and  not 
800  or  900  million  people,  of  whom  it  can 
now  claim  forcible  dominion  in  whole  or 
In  part  and  whom  It  has  enslaved. 

The  Polish  Nation  Is  the  most  tragic 
victim  of  this  shortsighted,  irresolute 
policy,  and  we  cannot  move  fast  enough 
or  far  enough  to  correct  the  grave  in- 
juries that  have  been  done  thesn  by  the 
bestial   persecution   and   cruel   bondage 
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of  the  great,  hungry  Red  Communist 
colossus  of  the  north  that  has  its  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  enslavement  of  all  man- 
kind. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  realize  that  ap- 
peasement leads  cmly  to  setbacks  and  de- 
feats for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  serves 
only  to  whet  the  unappeasable  appetite 
of  the  aggressor.  We  tried  It  at  Yalta 
and  Teheran  and  it  failed;  we  tried  it 
at  Potsdam  and  Moscow  and  It  failed; 
we  tried  It  at  Korea  where  our  boys  were 
allowed  to  fight  a  cynical,  barbarous 
enemy  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  it  failed;  and  unless  we 
change  our  tactics  and  stand  up  to  this 
great  tyranny  which  is  threatening  to 
make  us  all  thanes  and  vassals  of  the 
Soviet  Union  there  will  be  more  defeats, 
more  bloodshed,  even  disaster,  believe 
me.  even  perhaps  the  complete  collapse, 
not  only  of  our  own  Nation,  but  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  all  democratic  institu- 
tions in  the  world,  and  the  replacement 
thereof  by  the  hard  totalitarian  abso- 
lutism of  the  Marxist  Socialist  Soviet 
Republic. 

This  is  the  great  challenge  of  the  age. 
Whether  we  will  meet  it  at  home  and 
abroad  Is  up  to  us.  We  can  meet  It 
abroad  by  remaining  firm  and  resolute 
in  our  purpose  to  defend  ourselves 
against  conquest  and  infiltration,  and  we 
can  meet  it  at  home  by  combating  those 
insidious  movements  of  penetration  and 
subversion  that  are  softening  up  our  peo- 
ple and  leading  us  away  from  our  ac- 
customed pathways  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  the  collectivlst  patterns 
of  dependency  on  the  government,  pa- 
ternalism, centralism,  and  appeasement 
of  those  who  threaten  our  liberties. 

The  liberation  of  enslaved  millions  of 
people  must  not  only  be  the  constant 
concern  of  this  Nation,  but  it  must  be 
the  avowed  objective  toward  which  we 
must  work  every  day  of  our  lives.  This 
Nation,  no  more  than  any  other  nation, 
cannot  live  half  slave  and  half  free,  and 
we  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to 
that  fact  before  the  crushing  hordes  of 
Marxist  barbarians  lay  our  land  to  waste, 
even  before  our  own  softness  and  weak- 
ness make  us  ready  for  the  kill. 

We  must  give.  In  this  world  struggle 
for  right  and  Justice,  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  Polish  people,  and  other 
tyrannized  peoples  and  help,  them  speed 
the  way  to  the  day  when  they  can  es- 
tablish free  governments  of  their  own 
and  live  and  breathe  again  as  free  men 
and  women. 

The  question  is,  not  whether  the  Poles 
and  Poland  are  ghlng  in  to  Russian  pres- 
sures because  we  know  that  they  are  not, 
that  they  are  fighting  bravely  against 
overwhelming  odds  to  try  to  redeem  their 
rights  as  free  m?n  and  women.  The 
question  is.  whether  we  will  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  freedom  In  a 
real  militant  way  the  way  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  way  of  the  great  heroes  of 
the  past,  the  way  that  our  religious  and 
political  heritage.';  points  to  us  as  the 
one  way  to  remain  free  in  a  world  that 
has  been  disordennJ  and  ravaged  by  the 
greatest  and  bloo<llest  conspiracy  of  ag- 
gressive, conquest,  and  slavery  In  his- 
tory against  the  ri  jhts  of  man. 

History  will  wri>e  this  verdict.  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  It  will  be  written 
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in  strength  of  purpose,  idealism,  mutual 
agreement,  love  of  humanity,  and 
brotherhood,  peace  and  freedom  which 
will  lead  to  victory  for  all  mankind 
rather  than  in  abject  surrender  and  ap- 
peasement thaU;  will  lead  to  defeat  and 
disgrace  and  destruction  of  everything 
that  we  and  all  free  peoples  hold  dear. 
Long  live  the  free  people  of  Poland. 
May  they  continue  to  battle  bravely  and 
gallantly  against  the  cruel,  cynical 
enemies  that  betray  and  shackle  them 
and  try  to  subvert  them  to  atheism  and 
communism.  May  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  be  near  at  hand,  and  may 
our  great  country,  the  strongest,  freest, 
and  most  powerful  In  the  world,  continue 
to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
assistance  to  the  Poles  and  the  other 
helpless,  lowly,  oppressed  nations,  so 
worthy  of  our  encouragement,  assistance 
and  loyal  support. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  deeply  privileged  to  join  today  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Polish  Constitution  Day  for 
it  is  a  sacred  anniversary  for  all  true  be- 
lievers In  liberty  and  freedom. 

It  is  an  anniversary  that  will  be  cele- 
brated throughout  the  United  States 
wherever  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
live,  in  cities  and  towns  from  coast  to 
coast,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  nation 
and  its  people. 

It  also  should  be  a  day  of  celebration 
within  Poland  itself,  for  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution, adopted  on  May  3, 1791.  barely 
2  years  after  the  adoption  of  our  own 
Constitution  in  1789,  is  a  great  landmark 
In  the  centuries-old  struggle  of  mankind 
for  liberty  and  freedom. 

However,  because  of  a  cruel  oppressor, 
those  abiding  in  Poland  must  keep  their 
joy  within  their  hearts.  They  must 
pray  silently  to  the  memory  of  those 
patriots  who  brought  Into  being  the 
memorable  Constitution.  They  must 
pray  silently  for  the  day  when  Poland 
will  be  free  a^ain. 

In  these  hallowed  halls  of  Congress  we 
Join  these  brave  people  in  their  prayers 
and  with  them  we  look  forward  fervently 
for  the  day  when  Poland  will  be  free 
from  the  yoke  of  their  Communistic  op- 
pressors. 

Though  the  clouds  still  are  dark  the 
light  of  ultimate  victory  and  freedom 
shines  over  the  Polish  people  for  they  do 
not  beheve  In  the  ungodly  philosophy  of 
the  Communists.  Poland  must  be  free 
again  and  stand  in  its  rightful  place  as 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world. 

For  more  than  200  years,  in  spite  of 
partitions,  in  spite  of  attempts  at  sup- 
pression, the  great  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people  has  remained  firm  and  unflinch- 
ing. Poland  has  remained  a  nation  even 
when  it  was  under  the  heels  of  the  op- 
pressor and  the  tyrant. 

Why  have  attempts  to  eradicate  Po- 
land proved  unsuccessful?  For  the 
answer,  we  have  only  to  look  at  our 
friends  and  neighbors  of  Polish  origin 
who  live  among  us  to  understand  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  Polish  people. 
Law  abiding  and  industrious,  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  have  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  American  scene  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 


In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  we  owe 
much  to  those  who  migrated  from  Poland 
to  America  and  to  their  descendants  for 
fine  traditions  which  they  carried  on. 
They  contributed  greatly,  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  contribute  greatly,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  New  Jersey. 

On  this  Polish  ConsUtuUon  Day  of 
1962.  let  us  all  reaffirm  the  friendship  of 
the  American  and  Polish  people.  Let  us 
assure  our  Polish  friends  that  our  sym- 
pathies are  with  them  as  they  work  for 
the  reestablishment  of  their  nation  as  an 
independent  force  in  world  affairs 
through  which  they  may  enjoy  the  liber- 
ties and  freedoms  whidi  they  so  de- 
votedly cherish. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  171st  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3.  Under  that  constitution 
the  Poles  enjoyed  more  liberty  than 
they  have  at  the  present  time.  However, 
their  freedom  lasted  but  2  short  years.  ' 
In  the  decades  which  followed  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  there 
have  been  numerous  revolts  by  the  Polish 
people  against  the  su]K)ression  of  their 
liberty  and  national  existence.  Seldom 
in  the  history  of  manklivi  has  there  been 
such  a  determined  struggle  as  that  of 
the  Polish  people  to  regain  the  liberties 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  1791. 

We  here  in  America  have  always 
cherished  the  cause  of  Polish  independ- 
ence as  closest  to  our  own.  Otu*  own 
revolutionary  struggle  and  that  of  Po- 
land occurred  within  a  few  years  of  each 
other.  Many  of  the  ideals  written  into 
our  Constitution  were  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  with  KosclusAo  and  Incorpo- 
rated by  the  Polish  Parliament  Into  that 
inspiring  document  of  May  3. 

The  sympathies  of  this  coimtry  toward 
the  Polish  people  must  be  the  same  now 
as  they  live  under  Communist  tsrrarmy, 
as  it  was  in  the  1790's,  when  Americans 
rejoiced  with  the  Poles  In  making  great 
progress  toward  liberty.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  Polish  people  on  this  Inde- 
pendence day  of  theirs.  We  hope  that 
Poland  will  be  again  free  and  that  the 
Polish  people  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
rights  for  which  they  have  fought  so 
bravely  so  many  times. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  revolution- 
ary and  reforming  zeal  was  the  hall- 
mark of  the  late  18th  century.  New 
Ideas  were  everywhere  throughout  the 
Western  World.  In  this  country  the 
American  Revolution  produced  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  Then  the 
motto  "Uberty,  equality,  fraternity"  was 
heard  in  France  and  other  ^parts  of  Eu- 
rope. And  in  Poland  a  new  spirit  of  free- 
dom was  bom,  represented  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

That  Constitution  was  a  revolutionary 
attempt  to  bring  Poland's  old  and  xm- 
wieldy  governmental  machinery  up  to 
date.  It  placed  a  real  check  on  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  King.  Irresponsible  cab- 
inet form  of  government  was  cast  aside 
and  one  with  ministerial  responsibility 
was  introduced  in  its  place.  Many 
Intricate  and  obsolete  features  of  the  old 
system  were  abolished,  and  all  class 
distinctions  were  practically  wiped  out. 
Personal  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by 
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the  few  were  made  avaUable  to  all 
townamen  and  the  peasantry  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  law.  All  these 
proffreaslve  features  represented  a  de- 
cislTe  advance  over  anything  yet  at- 
tempted In  that  part  of  Europe. 

It  Is  sad.  almost  tragic,  that  the  Polish 
people  In  Poland  can  not  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  this  day,  the  Polish 
ConstltuUon  Day.  We  In  the  free  world 
Join  our  Polish  friends  on  the  observance 
of  the  17l8t  anniversary  of  that  historic 
document,  and  echo  the  genuine  patrioUc 
sentiments  of  the  Polish  people  In  their 
homeland. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
braUon  of  Polish  ConsUtution  Day  is  an 
annual  event  of  great  importance.  Each 
year  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress—«  years  in  all— I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  Join  many  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  Hoor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
where.  In  a  series  of  speeches,  we  have 
called  public  attention  to  Constitution 
Day  and  to  its  great  significance  for  all 
who  believe  in  personal  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence. 

Today,  the  strategic  position  of  Poland 
In  Eastern  Europe,  the  crisis  in  Berlin, 
the  constant  pressure  on  the  Polish 
people  to  conform  with  Communist  dic- 
tates, the  worldwide  conflict  between 
freedom  and  communism,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  some  of  our  people  to  United 
States'  shipments  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  people  of  Poland— these 
and  other  developments  make  it  more 
Important  than  ever  that  we  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth  about  the 
Polish  people  and  the  long  and  fruitful 
tradition  of  freedom  which  Poles  every- 
where have  carried  with  them.  I  believe 
that  this  171st  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  is  a  good  and  appropriate 
occasion  for  us  to  do  it. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  I  disagree 
very  strongly  with  those  who  would  have 
us  shut  the  door  on  Poland  and  deprive 
the  Polish  people  because  of  crimes  of  a 
foreign  government  which  was  Inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  force  of  arms.  To  do 
this  would  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  themselves.  If  the  free 
world  should  abandon  Poland,  we  would 
be  proving  that  Communist  propa- 
gandists are  right  when  they  say  the 
West  does  not  care  or  cannot  be  counted 
on  for  help.  We  would  be  forcing  the 
Polish  people  to  turn  to  the  Russians  and 
away  from  freedom. 

We  in  the  United  States  should.  In- 
stead, be  doing  Just  the  opposite.  We 
should  increase  our  assistance  to  the 
Polish  people.  We  should  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  Polish  people  and 
their  alien  government,  and  help  the 
people  In  every  way  that  will  not 
strengthen  the  government.  We  should 
seek  to  Increase  the  contacts  between 
the  people  of  Poland  and  the  people  of 
the  West.  We  should  reinforce  their 
hopes  for  the  future.  We  should  con- 
vince them  that  the  free  world  has  not 
gotten  their  brave  striiggles  against 
tyranny.  We  should  compete  against, 
rather  than  give  Into,  the  Cbmmunlst 
forces  and  prove  to  the  Polish  people 
that  freedom  and  democracy  are  the 
great  hope  of  mankind  and  that  godless 
communism  will  eventually  collapse  as  a 
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result  of  Its  own  abuses  and  contradic- 
tions. . 

If  we  of  the  Western  World  truly  be- 
lieve in  our  Ideals  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, democracy  and  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each 
human  being,  then  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  communism.    We  should  op- 
pose   Communists    wherever    we    find 
them— oppose   them   by    demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  freedom,  by  proving 
that  we  really  care  about  people  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  help  them  In  their  hour 
of  need.     It  wiU  not  be  easy.    The  odds 
are  heavily  against  us  in  parts  of  the 
world  already  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
Soviet  oppression.     But  freedom  is  never 
easy,  either  to  win  in  the  first  place  or  to 
maintain.    But  because  freedom  is  price- 
less it  is  always  worth  fighting  for.  to 
those  who  understand  it  and  value  it. 

This.  I  believe,  is  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion we  are  celebrating  today.  This  is 
the  meaning  behind  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791.  just  as  it  is  the  meaning  that 
underlies  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  was  adopted  Just  a  few 
years  earlier  and  which  became  such  a 
great  Inspiration  to  the  Polish  patriots 
who  wen?  seeking  freedom  from  foreign 
powers. 

This  kind  of  spirit  does  not  die.  It 
lives  on  as  strongly  as  ever  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Polish  people,  despite  the  severe 
restrictions  under  which  they  live  today. 
It  lives  on  and  is  given  strong  voice  and 
effective  action  wherever  Polish  people, 
outside  their  homeland,  are  free  to 
gather  together  and  to  plan  and  work 
for  better  days. 

To  me  it  is  nothing  less  than  amazing 
that,  m  spite  of  years  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, the  fundamental  values  and  hopes 
and  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
have  survived  among  the  people  of 
Poland.  Yet.  this  is  the  nearly  unani- 
mous report  of  those  who  have  visited 
Poland  in  recent  years.  I  have  talked 
with  several  of  our  fellow  Members  here, 
with  Polish- American  constituents,  and 
with  former  Vice  President  Nixon,  all  of 
whose  experiences  In  Poland  have  con- 
firmed the  warmth  and  friendship  felt 
by  the  Polish  people  toward  their  friends 
in  America — and  this  despite  the  con- 
stant 'hate  America"  propaganda  to 
which  Poles  are  forced  to  listen. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  is  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  reminding  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  the  people  of  Poland  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  too 
much  in  common,  too  long  a  history  of 
friendship  and  cooperation,  ever  to  let 
the  forces  of  communism  separate  us. 
There  are  limits,  of  course,  to  what  we 
can  do  in  the  present  circumstances. 
But  witliin  those  limits,  we  must  never 
miss  a  chance  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
that  unite  freedom -loving  people  in  both 
our  countries.  Personal  contact,  cor- 
respondence, assistance  to  private 
schools  and  hospitals,  the  shipment  of 
food  and  medicine — these  and  other  ac- 
tivities can  provide  the  fuel  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  freedom. 

These  are  troubled  times  almost  every- 
where In  the  world.  The  cost  of  our 
leadership  of  the  free  world  is  high,  but 
It  Is  a  burden  from  which  Americans 
have  never  shrunk.  If  peace  and  free- 
dom are  ever  to  bless  this  earth  again, 


we  must  lead  the  way.  It  Is  essential 
that  we  give  of  ourselves  and  our  re- 
sources, and,  while  doing  so.  thank  Al- 
mighty Ood  for  having  made  it  possible. 

What  better  occasion  could  there  be 
than  this  one  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  goal  of  replacing  fear  with  confi- 
dence of  8ub8*Jtutlng  freedwn  for  slav- 
ery, of  bringing  hope  to  the  people  of 
Poland  and  other  Communist-domi- 
nated lands — and,  by  so  doing.  Justify 
the  gifts  and  the  trust  which  Ood  has 
bestowed  upon  us. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
constitution  adopted  by  the  PoUsh  na- 
tion on  May  3.  1791.  states  that— 


The  happlncM  of  nationB  depands  on  Juat 
laws,  the  effect  of  laws  depends  on  their 
execution. 

The  framers  of  the  3d  of  May  Con- 
stitution were  moved  by  the  desire  to 
introduce  constitutional  and  democratic 
government.  Improve  the  lot  of  the  peas- 
ants, and  strengthen  the  PoUsh  nation. 
The   leaders  of   the    reform   movement 
were  Stanislaw  Malachowskl.  Hugo  Kol- 
lontaj,  and  Ignacy  Potocki.  who  urged 
the  Polish  Diet,  which  was  assembled  In 
Warsaw,   to  modernize  the  life  of  the 
country.    The  peasants  were  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  law  and  com- 
plete religious  freedom  was  tntroduced. 
In  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  absolute  gov- 
ernment    which     dominated     Poland's 
neighbors,  the  Polish  people   relied  on 
their  ancient  tradition  of  freedom,  which 
was  corwlstent  with  the  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  American  Consti- 
tution, and  the  French  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  happiness  of  nations  depends  on 
just  laws,  as  the  Polish  leaders  pro- 
claimed in  the  new  Constitution.  Yet  2 
years  after  reforming  their  way  of  life, 
the  Polish  people  saw  their  country  re- 
duced to  about  one-third  of  her  original 
dimensioits  by  Russia  and  Prussia.  From 
1795  until  the  First  World  War  Poland 
was  wiped  from  the  map  of  Europe. 
Today  the  Polish  people  once  again  live 
under  the  domination  of  a  foreign  and 
tyrannical  system  of  government.  They 
long  for  the  return  of  a  government 
based  on  just  laws  fairly  executed.  Yet 
while  the  Communist  regime  strives  to 
blot  out  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  Polish 
people  remain  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  3d  of  May  Constitution. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  courageous 
Polish  people  for  their  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  stand  again  to  commemorate  an  event 
significant  in  the  history  of  Poland  and 
memorable  to  Poles  in  all  lands — and. 
Indeed,  to  all  who  cherish  the  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  justice. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
Poland  171  years  ago.  on  May  3.  1791. 
gave  to  its  people  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  religion.  This  Constitution 
has  become  a  symbol  of  faith  in  the 
sovereignty  of  man  and  his  right  to 
justice  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  record  of  the  Polish  people  in  the 
long  historic  struggle  of  man  to  be  free 
is  indeed  heroic.  This  valiant  nation,  as 
we  know,  has  been  the  victim  of  great 
suffering  and  has  endured  throughout 
centuries  occupations,  partitions,  inva- 
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sions.  and  ruthless  tyranny.  And  now 
the  despotism  of  communism  has 
gripped  the  laiid  and  has  stUQed  the 
voices  of  a  people  who  having  known 
liberty  are  sure  y  determined  to  stand 
once  again  as  freemen. 

In  paying  thl^i  annual  tribute  to  Po- 
land, we  mourn  again  her  present  en- 
slavement. We  know,  however,  that  a 
people  that  has  historically  so  exempli- 
fied a  strong  piission  for  freedom  and 
has  advanced  so  greatly  In  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  endeavors  when  free, 
will  not  accept  a^  permanent  the  present 
deprivation  of  their  rights  and  human 
dignity.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the 
time  of  deliverance  will  soon  come. 

It  is  appropriate  today  also  to  empha- 
size that  the  peace  for  which  mankind 
yearns  cannot  b<!  realized  so  long  as  men 
and  women  anywhere  in  this  world  are 
deprived  of  their  Ood-given  rights.  It 
is  equally  Imporuuit  to  remind  ourselves 
that  this  hour  c&lls  for  a  firm  and  united 
stand  against  the  methods  of  totalitari- 
anism and  the  intimidation  of  the  human 
spirit  which  it  practices.  Violation  of 
human  rights  will  continue  unless  and 
until  freemen  everywhere  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
liberty.  The  exigencies  of  this  day  In 
the  history  of  tiie  human  race  demand, 
more  than  eve:.*  before,  that  freemen 
stand  firm  and  ready  and  that  they  be 
willing  to  sacrlfl<:e  for  their  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  fitting  also  to  add 
my  tribute  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry  who  have  so  greatly 
contributed  to  the  culture  and  political 
heritage  of  our  cwn  beloved  country  and 
who  have  inuneasurably  enriched  the 
pattern  of  Ameilcan  life  by  their  devo- 
tion to  democratic  ideals.  We  Join  with 
them  today  in  celebration  of  the  Polish 
3d  of  May  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  Ub«*rty -loving  Poles  their 
Constitution  of  1791  Is  almost  as  Im- 
portant as  their  political  independence. 
They  have  always  attached  extraordi- 
nary signiflcanct-  to  this  historic  docu- 
ment because  they  felt,  and  still  feel. 
that  by  the  implementation  of  its  lib- 
eral and  sweeping  provisions  they  were 
to  be  freed  froir  the  shackles  and  ob- 
structive intrica-iies  of  their  old,  un- 
wieldy, and  IntfBclent  regime.  With 
that  definite  goal  in  mind  their  leaders 
framed,  adopted,  and  promulgated  that 
Constitution,  which,  by  its  democratic 
and  progressive  provisions,  was  consid- 
ered a  model  charter  for  the  Poles. 

The  Constitution  drastically  limited 
the  power  of  the  King  and  made  Poland 
a  constitutional  taonarchy.  Responsible 
cabinet  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished; the  old  system  of  class  distinc- 
tions was  eliminated.  The  upper  legis- 
lative chamber  Ijst  some  of  its  powers. 
and  the  second  chamber  was  vested  with 
genuine  legislative  authority.  Existing 
economic  barrieis  between  the  nobility 
and  the  bourgeoisie  were  practically  ob- 
literated, and  the  peasantry  was  taken 
under  the  prottction  of  the  law.  In 
many  ways  the  Constitution  abolished 
the  worst  abus(s  from  which  Poland 
had  been  suffering  for  centuries.  Its 
promulgation  was  hailed  not  only  by  the 
Poles,  but  it  was  also  acclaimed  by  lib- 
erals in  other  lands. 


Unfortunately,  Poles  were  not  given 
the  chance  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this 
Constitution.  Soon  after  its  promulga- 
tion the  country  was  overrun  by  its  in- 
veterate enemies;  it  was  then  parti- 
tioned, and  Poland's  independence  was 
no  more.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  lived  on,  and  today  all  free 
Poles  celebrate  the  171st  anniversary  of 
the  promulgation  of  that  Constitution. 
I  am  indeed  glad  to  join  them  in  this  an- 
niversary celebration. 

Mr.  SIBAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  in  the  observations  of  this  anni- 
versary of  the  1791  Polish  Constitution. 
It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  faith  and  principles 
which  animated  this  historic  document. 
Adopted  only  2  years  after  our  own  Con- 
stitution. It  breathes  the  same  air  of  lib- 
erty and  expresses  the  same  convictions 
that  common  men  can  govern  them- 
selves in  freedom  and  justice. 

Poland,  tragically  sharing  a  common 
and  lamentable  fate  with  many  other 
natioiu.  has  had  little  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  Constitution. 
Over  the  years,  foreign  oppressors  have 
crushed  Polish  freedoms  and  imposed  a 
rule  from  outside  through  the  force  of 
arms.  This  oppression  has  never  been 
more  severe  than  it  is  today.  The  spirit 
of  the  Polish  Constitution,  however,  lives 
on  in  the  hearts  of  a  brave  people  who 
dream  of  the  day  when  liberty  will  rule 
again. 

The  lesson  for  Americans  of  every  na- 
tional origin  Is  clear.  The  preservation 
of  our  own  Constitution  is  a  daily  work 
of  the  highest  dedication.  We  must  pro- 
tect our  liberty  from  outside  aggression 
and  nourish  it  by  accepting  whole- 
heartedly the  responsibilities  which  It 
imposes. 

The  Polish  Constitution  which  we  sa- 
lute today  is  a  continuing  inspiration  to 
freemen  everywhere  but  our  freedoms 
can  never  be  secure  as  long  as  any  land 
is  enslaved. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  171st  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day.  It  is  a  day  that  all 
Americans  want  to  remember  as  it  re- 
calls the  historic  struggle  by  the  Polish 
nation  for  their  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty as  a  nation. 

The  history  of  Poland  and  the  Polish 
people  is  the  history  of  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  independence 
and  individual  liberty.  It  is  tragic  that 
this  valiant  country  has  enjoyed  only 
brief  periods  of  liberty  as  a  nation  since 
the  adoption  of  its  democratic  consti- 
tution on  May  3,  1791.  This  great  docu- 
ment takes  on  added  significance  as  a 
symbol  for  all  those  who  are  working  for 
the  restoration  of  a  democratic  system 
of  govertunent  in  Poland. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
Poland  has  given  free  peoples  every- 
where an  inspiring  example  to  follow 
and  their  determination  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  Justice  against  overpowering 
odds  should  be  an  example  for  those 
who  take  this  privilege  for  granted. 

Americans  know  the  Polish  people  as 
gifted  and  versatile — as  a  people  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  gallant 
fighters  in  war  and  industrious  workers 
in  peace.  They  are  renowned  for  their 
outstanding   achievements  in   the   arts 


and  sciences.  To  name  but  a  few — 
Chopin,  Paderewski,  and  Madame 
Curie — symbolize  the  true  spirit  of  this 
country. 

America  has  strong  ties  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland,  millions  of  our  citizens  are 
of  Polish  ancestry — sons  and  daughters 
who  have  settled  In  the  United  States  to 
become  outstanding  citizens  In  their  re- 
spective communities  and  who  have  con- 
tributed much  to  America's  greatness. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  there 
are,  according  to  the  1960  census  figures, 
238,532  persons  of  Polish  extraction — 
including  foreign  bom  and  second  gen- 
eration. In  the  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Hudson  County,  there  are  36.437 
persons  of  Polish  extraction. 

These  bonds  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Polish  people  will  continue  to  re- 
main strong  no  matter  what  hostile  gov- 
ernment Poland  is  forced  to  endure. 

On  this  occasion  I  am  happy  to  Join 
in  the  commemoration  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day  and  in  extending  assur- 
ances that  the  American  people  support 
the  fight  of  the  courageous  people  of 
Poland  for  their  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
American  whose  parents  were  both  bom 
in  the  great  country  of  Poland,  lAay  3  is 
a  day  which  has  particular  significance 
to  me;  and  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
rise  in  this  Chamber  today  to  honor  the 
aruiiversary  of  a  contribution  of  my  An- 
cestors to  the  fuels  which  kindled  the 
fires  of  freedom  throughout  the  years. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  must  rank  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  France,  and 
free  countries  throughout  the  world  as 
an  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  those 
not  free.  Although  the  Polish  people 
remain  in  the  clutches  of  Soviet  colo- 
nialism, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Constitution  of  1791  would  receive  over- 
whelming approval  as  the  law  of  Poland 
today,  if  only  free  elections  were  per- 
mitted. 

On  May  6, 1962,  a  formal  celebration  of 
this  historic  day  will  take  place  in  De- 
troit, Mich.  I  was  honored  by  being  in- 
vited to  speak  in  commemoration  of  this 
event  under  the  auspices  of  the  PoUsh 
community  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  My 
speech  will,  in  greater  detail,  reflect  my 
thinking  with  regard  to  the  significance 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  request  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  In- 
clude my  remarks  in  the  Record  next 
week 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  nearly  7  million  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  personally  feel  strongly  that 
these  people,  with  their  strong  love  of 
freedom  and  sound  moral  traditions, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  one  reason  why  we  all  gladly  join  in 
commemorating  the  day  when  Poland 
established  her  Constitution,  which  has 
served  as  a  model  for  democratic  prin- 
ciples ever  since. 

The  oppressed  condition  of  the  Polish 
people  today  has  its  parallel  in  historic 
events  of  the  past.  From  1795  until  the 
resurrection  of  the  PoUsh  nation  after 
World  War  I,  czarist  Russia  was  the 
chief   oppressor  of  the  freedom -loving 
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people  of  Pol*nd.  Today  this  same  Po- 
i^nH  deapite  the  utterances  of  Its  puppet 
government,  is  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  the  result  of  Soviet  Commu- 
nist oppression. 

However,  It  Is  to  the  future  that  we 
must  direct  our  thoxights  and  energies. 
We  must  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Poland,  and  all  other  freedom -loving 
peoples  now  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  will  be  free  to  esUblish  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choice. 

All  Americans  have  been  shocked  and 
angered  by  the  religious  persecution  of 
the  Polish  people.  We  know  that  the 
Communists  have  struck  at  the  church 
with  fire  and  sword  and  imprisonment. 
The  Polish  people,  however,  have  never 
bowed  to  anyone.  As  they  resisted  Nazi 
aggression  in  the  past,  so  today  they 
are  resisting  Commimlst  enslavement. 
Theirs  is  not  a  futile  shooting  war;  it  U 
a  silent,  moral  resistance  of  the  spirit. 
Eventually,  freedom  will  again  prevail 
over  tyranny. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  participate  each  year  in 
the  celebration  on  May  3  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  because  the  occasion  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity  to  commemo- 
rate the  historic  close  ties  of  Americans 
and  Poles. 

After  helping  Americans  wrest  their 
independence  from  Great  Britain.  Polish 
patriots  returned  to  their  homeland  in- 
spired with  the  ideals  of  the  enlighten- 
ment and  of  freedom  which  had  come 
to  the  New  World.    In  1791  these  great 
sons  of  Poland  sought  to  incorporate  the 
Uberallsm  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
and  the  French  Revolution's  E>roclama- 
tlon  of  the  Rights  of  Man  into  a  basic 
charter  for  their  own  nation.    The  3d  of 
May  Polish  Constitution  which  was  the 
fruit  of  their  labors  lives  even  yet  today 
as  a  brilliant  monimient  to  their  momen- 
tarily successful  effort  to  bring  an  effec- 
tive parliamentary  system,  freedom,  and 
justice  under  law  to  their  nation.    But 
the  example  of  democratic  freedoms  and 
soverelcnty  of  an   Independent  Poland 
was  an  Intolerable  challenge  to  its  pow- 
erful and  tyrannical  neighboring  states 
which  in  1795  overran  and  partitioned 
this  brave  nation.    However,  the  spirit 
of  the  3d  of  May  Polish  Constitution  was 
carefully  nurtured  and  luu>  sxu^lved  the 
many,  many  decades  of  oppression  by 
the  tsrrannles  which  have  since  domi- 
nated this  hapless  but  proud  and  free- 
dom-loving people. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  in 
Congress  pause  momentarily  and  pay 
this  tribute.  The  many  Poles  who  have 
come  to  make  their  home  here  have  been 
welcomed  for  the  heritage  of  respect  for 
Justice  and  the  concern  for  himian  rights 
which  we  treasure.  If  we  can  by  our 
present  tributes  to  the  3d  of  May  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  rekindle  the  faith 
in  their  heritage  of  those  Polish  people 
who  are  burdened  by  Russian  oppression, 
I  believe  that  oiu*  efforts  will  have  been 
eminently  worthwhile. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Poland  has 
struggled  unceasingly  for  freedom 
throughout  her  long  history.  Paced  with 
prolonged  suffering,  foreign  Invasions. 
partitions  by  neighboring  powers,   and 


lengthy  occupations,  the  Polish  people 
have  never  lost  the  desire  for  liberty. 
The  Polish  search  for  freedom  has 
brought  many  Poles  to  the  United  States, 
who  did  much  to  assist  us  in  our  own 
struggle  to  maintain  our  freedom  and 
independence  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
and  Casimlr  Pulaski  gave  Invaluable  as- 
sistance to  the  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  have  fought  with  honor  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation's  liberty  In 
every  American  war  since  that  time. 
The  vast  energy  of  the  Polish  Immigrant 
has  also  contributed  to  the  development 
of  every  aspect  of  American  life — the 
cultivation  of  our  soil,  the  development 
of  our  mines,  and  the  construction  of  the 
railroads.  Today  Polish-Americans  oc- 
cupy leading  positions  in  science,  gov- 
ernment, and  Industry. 

On   this   171st  anniversary   of  Polish 
Constitution    Day.    we    recall    how    the 
Polish  nation  adopted  a  liberal  demo- 
cratic constitution.  Just  2  years  after  the 
signing  of  our  own  Constitution      The 
Polish  deputies  assembled  in  their  par- 
liament in  Warsaw  and  without  blood- 
shed or  violence  approved  far -reaching 
changes    in    the    government    of    their 
country.     The  Polish  3d  of   May  Con- 
stitution reflects  a  deep  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  liberty— the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution.    The  third  partition 
of  Poland  in  1795  prevented  the  Polish 
people  from  fully  realizing  the  political. 
economic,  and  social  reforms  foreseen 
by  their  new  constitution,  but  it  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  the  Polish  love  for  freedom. 
The  Polish  nation.  Mr  Speaker,  is  now 
almost  1,000  years  old.     Thus  we  must 
understand  the  events  surrounding  the 
3d    of    May    Constitution    of     1791  as 
part  of  a  larger  picture — a  pattern  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  has  continued  to  this  day. 
The   alternation  between   a  flourishing 
independent  country  and  a  people  sup- 
pressed  by   foreign   Invaders   has   con- 
tinued to  the  present  day,  but  the  Polish 
love  for  freedom  runs  like  a  single,  con- 
tinuous  thread    throxigh    the    ups    and 
downs    of    Polish    history.     Today    the 
Communist  regime  in  Poland  is  striving 
to  blot  out  the  ancient  Polish  tradition 
of    freedom    and    independence      The 
Catholic  Church  has  been  singled  out 
as   a   particular   target   of   Communist 
harassment,  for— like  every  totalitarian 
state — the    Communist    government    of 
Poland  cannot  tolerate  the  competition 
of  free  institutions.    On  this  171st  anril- 
versary  of  the   adoption   of   the   3d  of 
May  Constitution  I  wish  to  salute  the 
Polish  people  and  reafllrm  the  ties  which 
bind  freemen  everywhere. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3. 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  is  an  impor- 
tant day  in  world  history,  for  it  recalls 
the  great  contributions  of  the  Polish 
people  to  fbster  the  development  of  a 
democratic  order.  In  remembering  the 
rich  heritage  given  to  the  world  by  the 
Polish  people,  we  pay  them  the  honor 
and  tribute  which  they  deserve.  The 
United  States  Is  very  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  millions  of  Polish  men  and  women 
have  decided  to  settle  here  and  lend  their 
impressive  talents  to  the  building  of  this 
Nation. 


Polish  Constitution  Day  marks  a  high- 
water  mark  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
Polish  patriots  declared  that  their  nation 
would  dedicate  itself  to  the  preaervaUon 
of  liberty  and  Independence  for  freemen 
everywhere  in  the  world.  The  Polish 
Constitution  which  was  struck  in  1791 
is  a  model  for  all  other  freedom-loving 
peoples  to  follow.  It  is  a  profound  testi- 
monial to  the  Ingenuity  of  man.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  framework  of  government 
that  Is  both  visionary  in  outline,  yet 
practical  in  detail.  It  is  a  useful  blue- 
print for  men  of  freedom  and  good  will 
to  adopt. 

Unfortunately.  Poland's  neighbors 
have  been  unwilling  to  allow  her  the 
freedom  which  she  needed  to  bring  the 
ideals  embodied  in  the  Pollah  Constitu- 
tion to  fruition.  At  the  ckMe  of  the 
18th  century.  Prussia.  Russia,  and  Aus- 
tria Joined  in  a  cynical  conspiracy  to  par- 
tition Poland  and  destroy  it  as  a  geo- 
graphical entity.  Their  success  was 
purely  formal.  It  was  without  real 
meaning.  They  were  unable  to  break 
the  fighting  spirit  and  moral  unity  of 
the  Polish  people.  This  lived  on  and 
grew  stronger  as  the  years  passed.  After 
World  War  I,  the  Polish  people  again 
asserted  themselves  and  established  an 
Independent  nation  devoted  once  more 
to  the  basic  tenets  Inscribed  In  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791. 

Poland  lived  and  flourished  for  about 
20  years  before  the  infamous  Nazi 
invasion  of  September  1,  1939,  which 
began  the  Second  World  War.  Once 
again  her  liberty  was  snuffed  out.  After 
Hitler's  armies  had  been  cleared  from 
Polish  soil,  they  were  replaced  by  the 
tyrannical  domination  of  the  Red  army. 
Today  Poland  is  still  burdened  by  the 
crushing  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny. 

Despite  their  continuing  oppression, 
the  Polish  people  still  look  forward  hope- 
fully to  the  future.  True  to  their  Ood, 
their  country,  and  their  sacred  princi- 
ples, they  know  deep  in  their  hearts  that 
they  will  be  free.  They  know,  too,  that 
freemen  everywhere  are  ready  to  Join 
them  in  their  fight  for  their  way  of  life. 
By  honoring  Polish  Constitution  Day,  all 
Americans  publicly  pledfe  their  un- 
flagging support  to  the  P<41sh  people. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  raise  my 
voice  with  millions  of  other  Americans 
in  praise  of  the  indomitable  spirit  and 
courage  of  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted today  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representative*  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  Polish  people  on  this  Con- 
stitution Day  of  1962. 

It  was  back  on  May  3,  1791.  that  this 
day  was  first  celebrated.  As  our  own 
Constitution  sets  forth  and  symbolizes 
the  freedom  of  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try, so  does  the  Constitution  of  the  great 
Polish  nation. 

Regrettably.  Poland  throughout  the 
years  between  1791  and  1962  has  been 
subject  to  a  great  number  of  oppressions 
and  a  great  number  of  tyrannical  rulers. 
Even  today  Poland  finds  Itself  under  the 
heel  of  the  tyrant  with  a  resultant  sup- 
pression of  all  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties In  spite  of  these  oppressions  and 
tyrannical  rulers,  however,  Poland  has 
remained  for  all  the  world  a  symbol  of 
courage    and    freedom.     Her   sons   and 
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daughters  have  continued  even  under  the 
conditions  prevulUng  in  Poland  today  to 
fight,  sometlmet  at  the  loss  of  their  very 
lives,  for  the  p-eeervation  of  those  lib- 
erties and  free<loms  symbolized  and  set 
forth  in  their  Constitution. 

America  inde<«d  has  prospered  because 
of  the  citizens  of  our  country  of  Polish 
descent.  I  am  very  proud  personally 
that  thousands  of  citizens  of  Polish  de- 
scent live  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey.  Throughout  the 
years  they  have  contributed  Immeasura- 
bly to  the  arts  auid  sciences,  to  religion, 
to  industry,  anc  to  the  commerce  of  our 
area.  More  importantly,  however,  they 
have  contributed  by  their  exemplary 
manner  of  living,  an  example  and  chal- 
lenge to  all  of  us  and  have  served  by 
their  stalwart  nipport  of  their  nation, 
even  under  the  existing  adverse  condi- 
tions, as  an  inspiration  and  a  symbol  of 
the  true  meaning  of  patriotism. 

I  salute  the  Polish  nation  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Poland  cm  this  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  Day.  Regardless  of  the  op- 
pression, regardless  of  the  tyrant,  there 
is  no  question  n  my  mind  that  Poland 
will  live  forevei . 

Mr  FENTOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3 
marks  a  Polisii  national  holiday — the 
Polish  May  3  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  Unitec  States,  wherever  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  live,  in  cities  and 
towns  from  const  to  coast,  this  holiday 
is  oljserved  with  appropriate  exercises 
throughout  the  month  of  May  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  I'olish  nation  and  to  re- 
mind fellow  Americans  that  Poland  was 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  freedom  in 
Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791,  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by 
the  United  States,  in  1789,  that  Poland 
without  a  bloody  revolution  or  even 
without  a  disorder  succeeded  m  reform- 
ing her  public  life  and  in  eradicating 
her  internal  decline.  But  this  great  re- 
birth and  assertion  of  democracy  came 
to  the  Poles  too  late,  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Poland  in 
1795  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  light  of  freedom  coming  from  Po- 
land was  then  as  it  has  been  throughout 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  onto 
today,  a  threat  t^)  tyranny  and  absolutism 
in  Russia  and  Ciermany.  In  1795  Rus- 
sian and  Prtisslin  soldiers  were  sent  to 
Poland  to  parti  ion  her.  In  1939  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  soldiers  met  again  on 
Polish  soil,  as  tlie  absolute  totalitarian- 
ism systems  of  nazlsm  and  communism 
again  felt  the  diinger  of  true  democracy 
coming  from  Poland  just  as  in  1791. 

We  are  confronting  today  a  common 
danger  which  i>  threatening  our  civil- 
ization, our  freedom,  our  very  existence. 
This  danger  springs  from  the  totalitar- 
ian, doctrinal,  and  armed  aggression  of 
communism. 

Today,  the  Polish  nation,  although  de- 
prived of  freedom  and  forced  to  live 
under  a  totally  alien  system  of  commu- 
nism, belongs,  r  evertheless,  to  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  Europe.  Not  only  because 
of  its  thousand  year-old  historical  her- 
itage, not  only  oecause  of  its  numerical 
strength  or  its  geopolitical  position  In 
the  heart  of  eust-central  Europe,  but, 
above  all,  because  of  its  ceaseless  fight 
for  ideals  of  freedom. 


Poland's  will  to  regain  its  proper  and 
richly  deserved  place  in  Christian  civil- 
ization is  undaunted.  Its  moral  and 
spiritual  unity  remains  unshaken.  The 
Polish  nation  represents  indeed  a  unique 
phenomenon:  Although  submerged  dur- 
ing the  last  18  years  by  the  Soviet  tide 
of  colonialism,  it  is  in  its  inner  life  more 
anti-Communist  than  almost  any  other 
nation  on  earth. 

The  American  Nation  is  linked  with 
Poland  in  many  ways.  We  are  joined 
by  common  tradition  of  struggle  for 
freedom,  common  ideals  of  civic  values, 
and  of  search  for  social  justice. 

The  Polish  nation  cannot  throw  off 
the  foreign  yoke  without  active,  political, 
and  material  aid  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  nation  will  not  know 
peace  and  security  as  long  as  Poland's 
freedom  and  independence  are  not  re- 
stored and  the  Soviet  forces  are  rolled 
back  beyond  the  boundaries  of  old 
Exu'ope. 

We  will  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  na- 
tion in  a  most  fitting  way  by  substituting 
the  rhetoric  question  "What  can  we  do 
for  this  gallant  nation?"  with  a  resolute 
answer  to  a  more  pertinent  question 
"What  must  we  do  in  our  vital  interest 
to  help  Poland  to  regain  its  freedom  and 
independence?"  Current  International 
crises  demand  that  an  answer  to  this 
question  be  ready  and  convincing. 

So  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  Sc>eaker,  today  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  May  3 
Constitution  Day,  we  join  the  Polish 
American  Congress  representing  over  7 
million  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry, 
and  free  men  and  women  everywhere,  in 
renewing  our  fervent  prayers  and  pledges 
that  the  day  will  soon  dawn  when 
P(riand's  independence  and  freedom  is 
rightfully  restored. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3.  we  honor  the  proud  and  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  Polish  nation  and  recog- 
nize the  bonds  between  the  Polish  na- 
tion and  the  American  Republic. 

Characteristic  of  Polish -American  re- 
lationships Is  the  American  postscript  to 
the  Polish  uprising  of  November  29,  1830. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Polish  Army,  sev- 
eral thousand  Poles  fled  abroad  to 
France,  England,  and  Switzerluid. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  get  passports 
to  France  and  England  and  who  refused 
to  return  to  the  dominion  of  the  Russian 
Czar  were  sent  to  America. 

In  America  they  petitioned  Congress 
for  relief.  Here  are  the  touching  words 
of  the  Polish  petitioners  on  April  9,  1834 : 

As  lovers  of  freedom  and  of  free  Institu- 
tions, we  accepted  the  alternative  of  living 
among  a  free  people;  although.  In  so  doing 
we  had  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  the  land  of 
our  love,  of  our  habits,  of  our  laws,  and  our 
language.  Arrived  at  Trieste,  we  were  there 
confined  for  3  months,  until,  finally,  we  were 
embarked  on  board  of  two  Austrian  frigates. 
and,  after  a  navigation  of  4  months  and  10 
days,  landecl  at  New  York.  In  these  United 
States,  where  we  now  find  ourselves  placed 
In  the  most  critical  situation,  being  Ignorant 
alllce  of  the  language  and  of  the  customs  of 
the  country,  and  destitute  of  everything  but 
the  means  of  a  few  dajrs'  support. 

Although  pilgrims  In  a  foreign  land,  with 
nothing  but  the  sad  recollection  of  the  past 
and  hopes  for  the  future,  we  wish  to  live  a 
life  of  active  Industry,  and  become  useful  to 
the  country  of  our  adoption.  Since  provi- 
dence.  In   its  inscrutable   wisdom,   has  de- 


prived us  of  the  land  of  our  birth,  we  wish 
to  plant  In  these  United  States  a  second 
Poland,  where  our  countrymen,  the  still  un- 
conquered  sons  of  adversity,  may  congregate 
and  prosper. 

With  these  views,  we  respectfully  solicit 
of  your  august  body  a  grant  of  land  under 
such  provisions  as  will  enable  us  to. Jive  by 
our  industry,  to  rally  aro\ind  us  such  of  our 
countr3rmen  as  may  visit  these  shores,  and  to 
become  of  use  and  of  service  to  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  and  for  such  other 
aid  and  assistance  as  may  seem  meet.  And 
your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray. 

I  am  pleased  to  record  that  Congress 
answered  this  moving  plea  by  granting  > 
36  section?  of  land  for  the  imfortunate 
refugees.  And  I  speak  for  all  Americans 
in  gratefully  acknowledging  the  contri- 
bution which  the  Polish  people  have 
made  to  America. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
171  years  ago  liberal  opinion  throughout 
the  informed  world  was  inspired  by  the 
birth  of  Polish  Independence.  It  was  one 
of  those  rare  times  when  the  spirit  of 
national  independence  of  an  oppressed 
nation  was  able  to  assert  itself  briefly  on 
the  stage  with  great  powers.  The  18th 
century  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  had  kept  Poland  in  the  condition 
of  a  satellite  nation.  However,  when 
Frederick  the  Great  died  in  1786,  the 
bonds  between  Russia  and  Prussia  were 
loosened.  The  rift  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  gave  Poland  an  opportunity  to 
assert  its  own  national  integrity. 

Fortimately,  vigorous  and  capable 
leaders  were  able  to  seize  the  advantage 
at  this  critical  moment  in  Polish  history. 
The  Polish  Diet  assembled  in  1788  and 
remained  in,  session  for  4  years  under 
the  leadership  of  Stanlslaw  Malachow- 
skl,  Hugo  KollontaJ,  and  Ignacy  Potockl. 
An  army  was  raised  and  direct  diplo- 
matic contact  was  established  with 
Prussia,  England,  and  Holland.  How- 
ever, the  most  significant  work  of  the 
Diet  was  to  revise  the  archaic  Polish 
Constitution.  Redrafting  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  an  easy  task.  A  year  of 
careful  work  was  required  before  the 
Constitution  assimied  its  final  form. 

Even  greater  skill  was  required  in 
maneuvering  the  new  Constitution 
through  the  Diet.  For  2  years  the  spon- 
sors waited  for  an  opportune  moment. 
Suddenly  on  May  3,  1791.  when  most  of 
the  deputies  were  out  of  town,  KollontaJ 
and  his  allies  brought  the  Constitution 
before  the  Diet  and  demanded  an  imme- 
diate vote.  As  part  of  the  prearranged 
strategy,  the  marshal  of  the  Diet  pro- 
duced the  latest  dispatches  from  abroad 
which  grimly  foretold  of  another  parti- 
tion. Also  part  of  the  strategy  was 
Potocki's  plea  to  the  King  to  urge  the 
deputies  to  accept  the  Constitution  as 
the  last  hope  for  national  survival.  King 
Stanislaus  made  the  appeal  and  swore 
a  solenm  oath  to  defend  the  new  Con- 
stitution. The  strategy  was  successful 
and  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

The  new  Polish  Constitution  was  In- 
spired by  the  same  18th  century  current 
of  thought  that  produced  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution,  and  the  French  De- 
claration of  the  Rights  of  Man  and 
Citizen.  It  is  dlfBcult  for  us  to  realize 
from  the  distance  of  the  20th  century 
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ko  carried  tbe  emancipation 
even  farther  than  the  ConstltuUon  had 
provided.  In  his  famoi'-s  maiilfesto  of 
May  7,  1794.  he  decreed: 

That  eT«-y  p«want  U  free  wid  th*t  h«  la 
allowed  to  move  freely  frcim  placa  to  plac*. 
provided  he  noUftea  the  Orderly  Commiaeion 


extent  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
were  r««)ected.  The  idea»latic  nature  of 
the  PoUih  ConsUtutlon  is  revealed  in  the 
foUowlnff  excerpt:  "In  human  aoclety 
all  authority  originates  from  the  will  of 
the  nation.    In  order  therefore  that  the 

he  paya  aU  his  ouutaxidlng  debU  and  na- 
Uonal  taxea.  That  the  peaaanU  shall  hare 
relief  from  labor,  so  that  he  who  has  worked 
5  or  a  days  In  the  w«ek,  shall  be  freed  for  9 
days  in  the  week;  he  who  haa  worked  »  or  4 
daya,  ahall  be  freed  for  1  d»r  »»•  »*»«  ***■ 
worked  2  daya.  ahall  be  freed  for  1  day. 

Although  the  Poles  were  at  first  suc- 
cessful In  their  battles  against  the  Rus- 
sians, their  forces  were  worn  down  ulti- 
mately by  the  superior  numbers  and 
equipment  of  the  Russian  troops.  War- 
saw was  taken  with  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  its  populace,  and  Kosciuszko  himself 
was  captured.  A  final  partition  of 
Poland  was  carried  out  in  1795  and  1796. 

Americans  befriended  the  Polish  revo- 
lutionaries throughout  their  struggle. 
When  Koscluszko  was  released  by  the 
Czar,  he  returned  to  America  where  he 
had  fought  so  bravely  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  He  was  received  In  honor  in 
Philadelphia  and  lived  there  for  2  years. 
When  he  left  to  return  to  Europe,  he 
appointed  Thomas  JefTerson  the  execu- 
tor of  his  property  in  the  United  States. 
True  to  his  ideals  of  emancipation,  his 
testament  provided  that  Jefferson  u-^e 
his  property  "in  purchasing  Negroes 
from  among  his  own  as  any  others  and 
giving  them  liberty  in  my  name,  in  giving 
them  an  education  In  trades  or  otherwise, 
and  in  having  them  instructed  for  their 
new  condition  In  the  duties  of  morality 
which  may  make  them  good  neighbors, 
good  fathers  or  mothers,  husbands  or 
wives,  and  In  their  duties  as  citizens. 
teaching  them  to  be  defenders  of  their 
hberty  and  country." 

It  is  In  recognition  of  our  common 
heritage  of  enlightened  democratic  rule 
that  we  honor  today  the  171st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  May 
3  represents  the  171st  anniversary  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  PolLsh  Constitu- 
tion. This  Constitution,  although  com- 
memorated by  freedom -loving  Poles 
throughout  the  world,  failed  after  a  very 
brief  existence.  It  did  not  fall  due  to 
inaction  and  complacency  on  the  r>art 
of  the  Polish  people.  Indeed  not.  It 
failed  becau.se  of  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  Russian  forces.  The  Poles  had 
gained  some  sense  of  security  due  to  an 
alliance  with  Prussia.  This,  however, 
evaporated  when  Russia  invaded.  The 
Poles  fought  bravely  under  Prince  Joseph 
Poniatowski  and  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
but  could  not  halt  the  advancing  Rus- 
sian columns.  The  Poles  were  fighting 
not  only  for  their  sovereignty  but  for 
their  newly  conceived  Constitution, 
which  represented  a  complete  reform 
from  the  feudal  system  which  Poland 
had  experienced  for  centuries. 

In  1788  the  Diet  met  to  reform  Po- 
land's old  Constitution  along  modem 
lines.    In  September  1789  a  commission 


and  the  order  of  society  may  be  forever 
equally  maintained,  three  powers  should, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  present  law  shall  for- 
ever, constitute  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Polish  nation:  these  are.  the  legislative 
power  vested  hi  the  assembled  estates, 
the  stipreme  executive  authority  vested 
In  the  King  and  the  guardianship,  and 
the  Judicial  power  vested  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tions established  or  to  be  established  for 
that  purpose."  The  new  constitution 
established  a  limited  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  set  up  a  cabinet  government 
responsible  to  a  biennial  parliament. 
Towns  were  given  greater  administrative 
and  Judicial  autonomy  and  some  parlia- 
mentary representation.  Townsmen 
gained  the  right  to  own  land  and  to  hold 
oCElce  in  the  government  and  church 
hierarchies.  The  stranglehold  of  the 
nobility  on  the  Polish  peasant  was 
broken.  The  peasants  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  law.  and  many  of  the 
onerous  featvu-es  of  serfdom  were  elimi- 
nated. Religious  toleration  was  estab- 
lished by  law.  Finally,  constitutional 
provision  was  made  for  further  reforms 
by  futtire  parliaments. 

This  was  the  enlightened  government 
which  the  Polish  liberal  reformers  hoped 
to  maintain  between  the  autocrats  of 
the  West  and  the  East.  Unfortunately. 
the  Oovemment  was  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  Czarist  Empress  Catharine  who 
formed  a  conspiracy  with  the  leaders  of 
a  dissident  Polish  faction.  Russian 
troops  were  dispatched  to  eastern  Po- 
land. Although  the  Polish  Army  ex- 
pected aid  from  their  Prussian  allies,  the 
Prussian  King  reneged  his  promises. 
For  3  long  months  the  gallant  Polish 
Army  of  46,000  held  its  own  against  the 
Russian  troops.  The  outnumbered 
Polish  troops  were  led  in  this  hopeless 
struggle  by  a  graduate  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  and  close  friend  of 
Thomas  Jefferson — Tadeusz  Koscluszko. 
Eventually  the  superiority  of  Russian 
forces  was  acknowledged  reluctantly  by 
the  Polish  King.  The  officers  of  the 
Polish  Army  gave  up  their  commissions, 
the  rank  and  file  scattered  over  the 
countryside,  and  many  of  the  reformers 
fled  abroad.  Once  again  Poland  was 
partitioned  between  Russia  and  Prussia 
in  September  of  1793. 

However,  the  Polish  patriots  refused 
to  give  up  their  dream  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. They  reassembled  In  Leipzig 
and  made  further  plans  for  defeating 
their  enemies.  Although  their  efforts  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  French  revo- 
lutionaries were  unsuccessful,  they  made 
one  final  attempt  to  reinstill  the  Constl- 
tuUon of  1791. 

When  a  group  of  Polish  officers  re- 
volted against  a  further  reduction  In  the 
PoUsh  Army.  Koscluszko  seized  the  occa- 
sion to  return  to  Cracow  and  proclaim  a 


was  formed  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
Three  years  elapsed  before  actkm  was 
finally  tAken.  Tht  fliud  draft,  however, 
was  a  masterpiece  embodylnc  the  most 
worthy  of  political  philosophies.  In 
addition,  the  Constitution  contained 
ideas  taken  from  the  French  Revolution 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of 
Man.  English  constitutional  theories 
aiKl  practices  were  also  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  was  an  attempt  to 
replace  a  medieval  government  with  a 
constitutional  monarchy  and  a  parlia- 
mentary system.  The  power  of  the  ex- 
ecutive was  Increased  but  he  was  re- 
quired to  work  through  a  council  of 
ministers  or  cabinet  The  legislature 
was  also  strengthened.  The  Members  of 
the  lower  Chamber  were  to  be  regarded 
as  representatives  of  the  entire  Polish 
nation. 

Social  and  economic  reform  were  also 
included.  Class  distinctions  were,  for 
the  most  part,  abolished.  Privileges 
which  previously  could  only  be  enjoyed 
by  the  gentry  were  made  available  to 
all  townspeople.  The  peasants  were 
given  protection  of  the  law.  Religious 
toleration  was  guaranteed.  The  Polish 
ConsUtution  of  1791  was  an  Instrument 
upon  which  a  truely  democratic  govern- 
ment could  t)e  based. 

E>emocracy  did  not  follow  because  of 
the  intervention  of  the  Russian  Army. 
Today,  democracy  does  not  exist  In  Po- 
land for  the  very  same  reason.  How- 
ever, the  Constitution  of  1791  Is  dear  to 
the  masses  who  today  are  living  in 
Poland  under  communism.  It  offers 
these  brave  people  hope.  It  serves  as  an 
Inspiration  for  those  who  look  to  the  day 
when  Poland  win  live  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ConstltuUon  of  1791. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  this  171st  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791.  to  call  at- 
tention to  certain  aspects  of  Polish  his- 
tory which  ofTer  some  lessons  for  our 
time.  As  a  result  of  the  partitions  of 
1772.  1773.  and  1795.  the  Royal  Republic 
of  Poland  was  overrun  by  foreign  troops 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Polish  people 
was  destroyed.  The  first  treaty  of  parti- 
tion was  signed  by  Prussia  and  Russia; 
Austria  shared  In  the  spoils  from  the 
second  division,  to  which  the  Polish 
Parliament,  the  Sejm,  was  forced  to  con- 
sent In  1773.  Poland  lost  about  one- 
fifth  of  her  populaUon  and  one-fourth  of 
her  territory.  After  the  second  partlUon. 
the  partitioning  nations  gave  Poland  a 
new  consUtution.  but  It  did  not  give  them 
the  right  to  run  their  own  affairs. 

As  the  result  of  a  shift  In  alliances 
among  the  European  nations.  Poland  was 
given  an  opportunity  In  1788  to 
strengthen  her  government  and  to  in- 
crease her  control  over  her  own  way  of 
life.  It  was  then  that  the  remarkable 
4 -year  Diet  assembled.  Stanlslaw  Mala- 
chowskl.  Hugo  KollontaJ.  and  Ignacy 
Potockl.  the  leaders  of  this  assembly, 
were  vigorous  and  imaglnaUve  states- 
men. KollontaJ.  who  has  been  called  the 
real  f  ramer  of  the  ConsUtuUon  of  May  3. 
urged  the  Polish  people  to  wipe  out  social 
differences  and  create  a  strong  and  ef- 
fecUve  central  government.  In  1788, 
when  the  4-year  Diet  assembled,  he  re- 
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fleeted  on  the  difficult  life  of  the  Polish 
people,   and   saw    in   naUonal   strength 
a  way  out  of  national  suffering : 
Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment — 

KollontaJ  wrote — 

thHt  all  of  us,  as  many  tis  are  borne  by  the 
Polish  earth.  rlci>  or  poor,  are  the  subjects 
of  the  Republic.  It  ia  Poland  which  wields 
the  supreme  power  over  xu.  whoae  laws 
govern  us,  whose  will  commands  ua.  whoae 
power  protects  us,  whoae  might  curbs  and 
punishes  us.  •  •  •  Through  what  presump- 
tion can  we  arrogate  unto  ourselves  the 
sovereign  and  Independent  rule  over  the  poor 
larmer,  and  how  can  the  freeman,  con- 
trary to  his  feellagB.  dare  to  be  the  deapot 
over  another  anl  violate  that  law  which 
he  prizes  In  hlniself  more  than  the  pupil 
of  his  eye? 

What  the  Polish  nation  needed,  Kol- 
lontaJ concluded,  was  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom and  greater  opportunities  for  its 
average  citizen: 

TTie  third  estate  does  not  require  great 
sacrlflcee  of 


He  wrote. 

It  has  no  need  of  empty  democracy.  It 
merely  demands  natural  Justice,  civil  Jus- 
tice Let  us  retirn  to  It  what  we  sacrile- 
giously took  from  It,  violating  divine  and 
human  law  let  i,a  return  to  It  the  freedom 
of  Itjs  person  and  of  Its  hands.  If  we  do  this. 
thU  Industrlotoa  folk  •  •  •  will  love  the 
fatherland  and  will  consider  It  truly  Its  own. 
Instead  of,  as  todiiy,  feeling  no  different  from 
animals  In  relatlcn  to  It. 

Within  a  few  months  of  its  assembling 
the  Polish  patriot*  had  reorganized  the 
entire  govemm-mt,  despite  major  diffi- 
culties, and  the  Constitution  which  they 
drafted  in  December  1789,  was  approved 
by  the  Diet  In  May  1791.  KoUontej  and 
his  associates  managed  to  win  approval 
for  the  new  Constitution,  and  the  King 
urged  the  deputies  to  accept  the  docu- 
ment as  the  last  best  hope  for  saving 
Poland.  Thus  Poland  was  changed  from 
an  absolute  monarchy  into  a  hereditary 
monarchy  with  regular  meetings  of  the 
Parliament  and  responsible  ministers. 
As  if  in  answer  to  KollontaJ 's  fervent 
prayers  of  a  few  years  earlier,  the  3d  of 
May  Constitution  reorganized  the  life  of 
Poland,  and  th<?  spirit  of  the  American 
Constitution  and  the  French  DeclaraUon 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  proclaimed  in 
the  following  words: 

In  human  society  ail  authority  originates 
from  the  will  of  the  nation.  In  order  there- 
fore that  the  Integrity  of  the  country,  clvU 
liberties,  and  th<j  order  of  society  may  be 
forever  equally  maintained,  three  powers 
should,  and  by  virtue  of  the  present  law 
shall  forever  constitute  the  government  of 
t!)e  Polish  natlor,:  these  are,  the  legislative 
power  vested  In  the  assembled  estates,  the 
supreme  executUe  authority  vested  In  the 
King  and  the  Guardianship  [Ctouncll  of 
Ministers)  and  the  Judicial  power  vested  in 
the  Jurisdictions  established  or  to  be  estab- 
lished for  that  piu-pose. 

The  happiness  of  nations  depends  on  just 

laws— 


The  deputies  proudly  announced — 

and    the    effects    of    laws    depend    on    their 
execution. 

The  new  Constitution  provided  for 
political,  economic,  and  social  reforms. 
The  power  of  the  King  and  nobility  were 
reduced,  and  relations  between  peasants 
and  landlords  were  placed  under  the  rule 


of  law.  The  schools  were  reformed,  and 
the  new  organization  of  her  society  en- 
abled Poland  to  develop  and  husband 
her  resources  and  strengthened  her  sense 
of  national  consciousness. 

These  charges  did  not  suffice  to  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Poland  In 
1795.  but  the  3d  of  May  Constitution  of 
1791  has  provided  a  reminder  and  a 
symbol  to  all  Poles  and  friends  of  Poland 
throughout  the  world  that  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  independence  cannot  be 
indefinitely  suppressed  by  foreign  des- 
pots. After  the  First  World  War  the 
Polish  people  were  again  given  an  op- 
portunity to  live  according  to  their  own 
system  of  government,  and  for  two  all- 
too-brief  decades  they  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  national  independence.  But  once 
again  foreign  armies  invaded  Poland 
and  this  tiny  nation  stiffered  the  full 
brunt  of  twentieth  century  totalitarian- 
ism. Once  again  the  spirit  of  the  3d  of 
May  Constitution  has  been  trampled 
under  foot  by  a  foreign  E>ower. 

The  Polish  nation,  deprived  of  free- 
dom and  forced  to  live  under  the  totally 
alien  system  of  communism,  has  not 
given  up  its  ceaseless  fight  for  the  ideals 
of  freedom.  Its  wiU  to  regain  its  proper 
and  richly  deserved  place  in  Christian 
civilization  is  undaunted. 

Yet  Catholic  Poles  are  increasingly 
feeling  the  heavy  hand  of  the  atheistic 
Polish  government,  to  menUon  just  one 
example  of  how  the  rights  of  man  are 
violated  imder  communism.  Just  last 
weekend  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  was 
charged  with  fostering  an  atmosphere 
of  persecution  and  martyrdom  in  Po- 
land— just  because  the  cardinal  pro- 
tested a  long  series  of  continuing  harass- 
ments  by  which  the  Commimist  regime 
has  been  suppressing  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  Poland.  The  cardinal  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  fact 
that  religious  freedom  does  not  exist  in 
Poland.  The  Communist  regime  has  in- 
troduced heavy  taxes  on  the  insUtutions 
of  the  church  and  burdened  the  practice 
of  religion  with  many  unnecessary  regu- 
lations. Meanwhile  the  Communist  au- 
thorities have  removed  all  religious  in- 
struction from  the  schools,  in  a  nation 
which  is  overwhelmingly  Catholic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  171st  anniversary  of 
the  3d  of  May  Constitution  cannot  be 
celebrated  publicly  in  Poland.  The  his- 
toric document  which  sjmabolizes  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  has  been  sup- 
planted by  a  Constitution  in  which  the 
power  is  derived,  not  from  the  will  of  the 
people,  but  from  the  foreign  oppressors. 
Tyranny  has  been  substituted  for  liberty 
and  communism  has  replaced  freedom. 
Yet  despite  the  brutal  suppression,  de- 
spite all  attempts  at  Russification  and 
communization,  the  spirit  of  1791  sur- 
vives. The  Polish  people  love  their  liber- 
ties and  hate  the  form  of  government 
that  rules  over  their  land.  They  pre- 
served their  sense  of  nationality  through 
a  century  and  a  quarter — throughout 
the  five  generations  that  witnessed  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  drastic  po- 
litical changes  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent during  the  19th  century,  and 
the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power.  A  free  nation  was  bom  in  Po- 
land after  many  years  of  despotism,  and 
we  can  be  confident  that  a  free  nation 


in  Poland  will  be  bom  once  again,  when 
the  testing  time  of  the  present  has  re- 
ceded into  history.  On  this  solemn  oc- 
casion we  salute  the  Polish  people  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791. 

Mrs.  BOLTOIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  privil^e  for  me  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  commemorating  the  171st 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  and  en- 
during history  of  friendship  with  the 
Polish  people.  Indeed  our  Nation,  the 
melting  r>ot  of  the  world,  and  my  own 
city  of  Cleveland  are  proud  of  the  many 
fine  citizens  of  Polish  descent. 

The  story  of  Poland's  struggle  for  in- 
dependence is  an  extremely  imhappy 
one.  Despite  a  repetition  of  events  re- 
sulting in  the  enslavement  of  the  na- 
tion, the  Polish  people's  devotion  to  lib- 
erty and  indetiendence  remains  an  in- 
spiration to  man's  eternal  quest  for  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Seldom  has  history  witnessed  such  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberty  over 
tyranny. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Communist  bloc  what  is  good  for 
the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  automati- 
cally good  also  for  the  satellites  and 
international  communism.  The  changes 
in  Poland,  the  eruptions  In  Hungary,  the 
rift  with  China,  the  cold  war  with 
Albania,  and  the  coexistence  with 
Tito  herald  the  disintegration  of  the 
monolithic  Communist  camp.  The  sub- 
tle transformations  occurring  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
continued  oppression  of  the  people  by 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  But  the 
genuine  nationalism  of  Poland  is  a  force 
that  commimism  finds  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  subjugate. 

Let  us  pray  that  Polish  nationalism 
can  continue  to  flourish  and  assert  a 
greater  influence  over  the  destiny  of 
these  people. 

Let  us  keep  alive  the  brave  legacy  of 
Poland  until  that  day  when  the  people 
can  again  rejoice  in  freedom. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come our  custom  each  year  around  this 
time  to  pause  for  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
great  Polish  nation  and  especially  to 
their  distinguished  forebears  who  gave 
the  world  and  all  freedom -loving  people 
everywhere  a  constitution  that  has 
served  as  a  model  for  so  many  who  have 
followed  in  their  footsteps. 

Poland  today  writhes  in  her  bonds  as 
a  giant  that  has  been  overrim  and  pin- 
ioned to  the  earth  by  the  Communist 
horde.  A  proud  people,  they  resent  the 
dictatorship  that  keeps  them  in  thral- 
dom and  their  restlessness  under  re- 
straint serves  notice  on  their  masters 
that  they  will  not  always  accept  the 
bitter  draft  of  servitude. 

Here  in  America,  we  coimt  the  Polish 
people  in  our  midst  as  among  our 
stanchest  citizens  and  we  have  only  to 
look  back  along  the  years  to  mark  the 
outstanding  contributions  made  by 
heroes  of  Polish  descent  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty  and  progress.  Each- 
year  as  we  review  the  trials  to  which 
our  Polish  friends  have  been  subjected 
we  must  renew  oiu:  determination  to 
lend  them  every  aid  as  they  undertake  to 
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reaoaert  their  Ood-given  rlghU.  and  we 
must  remind  ourselves  that  so  long  as 
their  liberty  Is  circumscribed  even  so 
must  our  own  be  in  JeofMirdy. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MaasachusettB.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  Join  my  colleagues  In  com- 
memoraUon  of  the  Polish  ConsUtutlon 
of  1791.  The  Polish  people  are  a  free- 
dom-loving people  and  their  Constitu- 
tion was  based  on  democratic  principles 
and  ideals.  It  showed  the  Influence  of 
the  American  Constitution  adopted  only 
a  few  years  earlier.  Our  peoples  have 
much  in  common. 

Poland  was,  however,  destined  by  geog- 
raphy and  fate  to  become  a  world  battle- 
ground, and  the  freedom  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution  of  1791  was  lost.  To- 
day the  people  of  Poland  live  under  the 
yoke  of  Coounimlst  bondage,  but  their 
will  to  regain  their  lost  freedom  remains 
undaunted. 

ICany  sons  of  Poland  have  come  to 
America,  and  have  made  fine  citizens. 
and  made  valuable  contributions  to  our 
communities  and  Nation.  We  share 
their  concern  over  the  plight  of  Poland, 
and  Join  with  them  in  looking  to  the 
day  when  Poland  will  once  again  be  a 
free  nation. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months,  press  dispatches,  radio  news 
commentaries,  and  television  news  Alms 
have  provided  us  with  poignant  remind- 
ers of  the  endxiring  courage  and  stead- 
fast devotion  to  freedom  of  the  Polish 
people.  Despite  the  ever-present  threat 
of  ruthless  punishment,  many  Poles  have 
spoken  out  In  Poland.  Many  have  dem- 
onstrated by  forthright  action  that  re- 
pression has  not  stifled  the  Polish  spirit 
of  Uberty. 

The  Polish  people  know  well  the  face 
of  the  tyrant — and  his  flst.  his  boot,  and 
his  whip.  This  is  a  people,  though,  not 
easily  cowed,  as  history  can  testify. 

Today  Is  3d  of  May  Constitution  Day, 
a  Polish  national  holiday.  With  the 
homeland  in  fetters  forged  In  Moscow, 
It  cannot  be  a  joyous  day  for  Poles,  or 
for  Americans  of  Polish  descent — or.  for 
that  matter,  for  freemen  anywhere. 
The  day  will  be  marked  in  pride  and 
hope,  however,  by  a  Polish  people  reso- 
lute in  its  conviction  that  a  Poland  truly 
free  again  will  emerge  from  the  dreary 
shadowland  of  Communist  debasement 
of  human  dignity. 

We  can  do  no  less,  on  such  a  day,  than 
assure  our  historic  friends,  the  freedom - 
minded  Poles,  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
their  countless  contributions  to  our  own 
heritage  of  individual  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. The  Polish  Constitution  com- 
memorated today  was  proclaimed  on 
May  3,  1791,  only  2  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  our  own.  It  was  a  straightfor- 
ward document,  acknowledging,  as  did 
ours,  that  the  power  of  government  de- 
rives from  the  people,  or  it  is  no  valid 
power.  The  force  of  this  Polish  charter 
soon  was  lost  to  the  Polish  people,  how- 
ever, in  the  partition  of  1795,  one  of  a 
succession  of  national  heartbreaks  which 
this  uncommonly  resilient  country  of 
Eastern  Europe  has  had  to  bear  through 
the  centuries. 

Let  us  pray  with  Poles  everywhere  that 
the  carefully  tended  fire  of  Polish  In- 
dependeiu:e   again  will  flare   to   fullest 


brightness,  so  that  Polish  ConsUtutlon 
Day  may  be  celebrated  joyously,  not  (»ily 
by  an  imchalned  Poland  but  also  by  the 
United  States— thousands  of  whose  sons 
and  daughters  owe  to  sturdy  and  resolute 
Poles  of  generations  long  gone  their  own 
appreciation  of.  and  dedication  to,  the 
principles  of  individual  dignity  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
glorious  deeds  in  the  history  of  the  Polish 
nation  no  date  Is  more  Important  than 
the  3d  of  May  1791,  when  the  leaders  of 
Poland  enacted  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion. In  the  United  States  this  anniver- 
sary is  observed  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises wherever  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  live.  In  addition,  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion provides  an  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  pay  tribute  to  a  people  who 
pioneered  in  the  struggle  for  liberalism 
in  Europe.  Barely  2  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  US.  Constitution,  the  Polish 
leaders  met  in  Warsaw  and  unanimously 
enacted  this  historic  document,  embody- 
ing their  plans  for  poUtical,  social,  and 
educational  reforms. 

The  Poles  regard  this  great  moment 
as  a  crucial  date  in  their  history  because 
the  May  3d  Constitution  eliminated  with 
one  stroke  the  most  fundamental  weak- 
nesses of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  Evu'ope  was  startled  by 
the  scope  and  liberal  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  the  Polish  Constitution.  Euro- 
pean despots  feared  that  it  might  inspire 
their  own  peoples  to  similar  actions  as 
an  expression  of  their  own  love  of  Ub- 
erty. To  be  siu-e,  the  3d  of  May  Con- 
stitution did  not  forestall  the  third 
partition  of  Poland  in  1795,  and  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Polish  people  has 
been  tragic.  But  on  this  171st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  past  and  present 
heroes  of  the  Polish  people  and  restate 
our  confidence  that  Injustice  cannot  tri- 
umph indefinitely  when  a  people  wants 
to  be  free  and  independent. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  17l8t  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  May  3 
is  a  day  in  Polish  history  comparable 
to  our  own  Fourth  of  July.  Not  only  is 
the  timing  similar — the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  only  2  years  after 
our  own — but  also  the  ideals  expressed 
by  the  Polisl4  Constitution  have  much 
in  common  with  our  own.  Provision  was 
made  for  three  separate  and  equal 
branches  of  the  Government — executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial — and  religious 
toleration  was  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution  was  acclaimed 
by  the  Poles  as  a  symbol  of  democracy 
and  personal  liberty. 

Unfortunately.  Poland  was  invaded 
and  divided  among  Russia.  Prussia,  and 
Austria  in  1795;  but  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion kept  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  For 
127  years  the  Polish  people  continued 
to  struggle  for  their  rmtional  independ- 
ence. Even  though  their  successive  up- 
risings were  crushed,  still  the  Poles 
persisted.  The  May  3  Constitution 
throughout  their  struggle  served  as  a 
beacon  of  democratic  rule  and  individual 
liberty. 

At  last  in  1918  the  people  of  Poland 
achieved  their  long  sought  goal  and  be- 


came an  independent  nation.  With  a 
few  minor  changes  the  structure  of  the 
new  Oovemment  resemUed  that  of  1791. 
Once  again,  however.  PoUuid  became  the 
victim  of  its  aggressive  neighbors.  First 
Germany  and  then  the  Soviet  Union 
took  over  the  country  and  enslaved  its 
people. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the 
Poles  fought  bravely  on  three  battle- 
fronts — Africa.  Prance,  and  Italy.  They 
fought  not  only  for  their  own  freedom 
but  also  for  that  of  all  the  free  world. 
In  return  the  Western  democracies 
pledged  that  Poland  would  regain  Its  in- 
dependence and  freedom. 

It  Is  one  of  the  dismal  failures  of  post- 
war policies  of  the  Allies  that  the  prom- 
ises to  Poland  were  not  kept.  The  So- 
viet Union  was  able  to  draw  Poland  into 
iu  string  of  satelhtes.  The  regime  was 
so  repressive  of  the  econotnlc.  religious 
and  cultural  life  of  the  nation  that  at 
last  it  became  unbearable.  On  June  28 
and  29  in  1956  riots  broke  out  In  Posnan. 
While  the  riots  were  suppressed  by  Soviet 
military  might,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Polish 
workers  was  not  In  vain.  Reform  was 
instituted  within  the  Polish  Commimist 
Party  which  has  resulted  In  greater  free- 
lom  for  the  Individual. 

The  United  States  today  can  do  much 
to  encourage  the  Polish  people  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  throw  off  their 
bondage  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
be  ever  conscious  especially  on  this  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  of  our  promises  to  guarantee  a 
free,  strong,  and  independent  Polish  na- 
tion. In  shaping  our  policies  to  combat 
communism  we  must  not  forget  this 
proud  nation  which  has  fought  so  long 
and  so  valiantly  for  its  Independence. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Palish  Constitution  of  1791  was  a  liberal 
document  embodying  many  democratic 
and  progressive  principles.  It  was 
framed  by  the  gifted  patriots  of  Poland, 
adopted  and  promulgated  on  May  3  of 
that  year  as  the  best  means  of  reform- 
ing and  strengthening  Poland's  Oovem- 
ment. 

This  historic  Constitution  made  Po- 
land a  limited,  constitutional  monarchy. 
Ministerial  responsibility  was  Instituted. 
Intricate  and  obstructive  features  of  the 
old  system  were  eliminated  and  many 
class  distmctions  were  abolished.  The 
towns  were  given  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial autonomy,  and  also  a  measiure 
of  parliamentary  representation.  The 
peasantry  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  and  religious  freedom 
was  guaranteed.  Judged  in  the  light  of 
current  ideas  of  full,  unhampered  free- 
dom, and  comctared  even  with  the  long 
list  of  present-day  human  rights,  the 
PoUiih  ConsUtutlon  of  1791  might  be 
considered  a  real  Instrument  of  demo- 
cratic government  at  that  time. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  unfortunate  Poles 
had  little  chance  to  live  imder  this 
model  democratic  Constitution.  Before 
it  could  be  put  into  force  Poland  was 
overrun  and  partitioned  among  Its 
three  greedy  neighbors,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  Poland's  independent  existence. 
But  the  fine  and  noble  ideals  embodied 
in  that  memorable  document  lived  on. 
and  still  lives  In  the  hearts  of  free- 
dom-loving  Poles  in  and  out  of  their 
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homeland.  I  gladly  Join  them  in  the 
eelebratlan  of  the  171st  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day 

Mr.  MOORHKAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pause  here  hi  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  commemorate  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  on  May  3.  we  are  in  a  sense 
honoring  also  our  own  Fourth  of  July 
and  all  other  victories  for  human  free- 
dom. And,  in  addition,  we  are  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  nation.  Poland. 

Since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  been  famous  for  their  love  of 
country  and  of  freedom.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  1791,  only  2  years  after 
our  own  Constitution  was  ratified,  the 
Poles  adopted  a  similar  docimient  grant- 
ing sovereignty  to  the  people— an  idea 
of  unprecedented  liberalism  In  that  t.im«» 
and  that  place.  Unfortunately.  Poland's 
neighbors,  Russia  and  Prussia,  had  gov- 
ernments of  great  tyranny  and  they 
saw  the  liberal  Polish  Government  as 
a  constant  threat  to  their  own  harsh 
systems.  As  a  result,  Poland  has  been 
attacked  time  after  time  by  her  large 
aggressive  neighbors. 

Many  fine  Polish  people  have  immi- 
grated to  America  where  they  made  no- 
table contributions  to  our  own  country, 
beginning  with  the  famous  Revolution- 
ary War  hero,  Kosciuszko.  Less  well 
known  are  the  three  generals  of  Polish 
origin  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War: 
Wlodzlmlerz  Krzyzanowskl,  Josef  Karge, 
and  Pranciszek  Schoepf.  In  addition, 
4,000  men  of  Polish  lineage  fought  with 
the  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War  and 
1.000  with  the  Confederate  Armies.  Far 
greater  than  their  fighting  strength  Is 
the  vibrant  strand  of  patriotism  which 
these  men  brought  to  their  adopted 
country. 

In  the  United  States,  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, there  are  some  who  feel  that  per- 
haps patriotism  is  an  old-fashioned  emo- 
tion, no  longer  relevant  in  the  whole 
world  environment  of  today.  For  those 
who  feel  this  way  the  Poles  have  a  great 
lesson.  Poland  has  had  a  history  of  ex- 
treme hardship.  Invaded  time  after 
time  by  Russia  or  Prussia,  or  both,  today 
she  exists  as  national  entity  after  18 
years  under  the  iron  fist  of  cooununism. 
No  ruition  has  been  more  successful  in 
resisting  the  crushing  power  of  this  ide- 
ology. The  Polish  peasants  fought  so 
tenaciovisly  against  the  communes,  a 
favorite  Marxist  device,  that  they  have 
been  released  from  this  system  and  today 
are  allowed  a  measin-e  of  freedom. 

The  Poles  have  known  for  centuries 
that  their  national  existence  depended 
on  their  inner  strength,  their  fierce  love 
of  their  country,  their  patriotism.  By 
relying  on  this  one  factor,  they  have  been 
able  to  continue  as  a  nation  In  the  most 
hostile  environment  that  may  be  im- 
agined. They  have  made  great  contri- 
butions in  science  and  music.  Poland 
has  given  the  world  such  people  as 
Chopin,  Paderewski.  and  Madam  Curie. 
In  the  United  States  our  Constitution, 
our  national  history,  is  only  2  years  older 
than  that  of  the  Poles.  In  other  ways  we 
have  had  a  vastly  different  history,  iso- 
lated as  we  were  by  two  great  oceans 
and  occupying  a  rich  land.  But  the 
boundaries    of    this    earth    have    been 


greatly  reduced  by  modern  technology, 
our  isolation  greatly  diminished.  Today 
we  find  ourselves,  like  the  Poles,  threat- 
ened by  myriad  hostile  factors.  We  have 
a  great  lesson  to  learn  from  the  Poles — 
the  real  value  of  love  of  country — of 
patriotism.  Our  greatest  strength  is  in 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  ft>eaker,  on 
May  3  the  people  of  Poland  are  Joined 
by  people  of  Polish  ancestry  everywhere 
and  by  freedom-loving  people  through- 
out the  world  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  great  Polish  Constitution  which  was 
adopted  in  1791.  just  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  history  of  Poland  has  been  the 
history  of  the  determined  struggle  of 
the  Polish  people  to  attain  and  hold 
political  and  individual  liberty  from 
tyranny. 

Freedom  was  gained  by  Poland  only 
through  the  valiant  efforts  and  sacrifice 
of  the  Polish  people,  and  we  in  the 
United  States  have  tremendous  admira- 
tion for  the  courage,  the  patience,  and 
the  fortitude  the  people  of  Poland  have 
displayed  In  their  struggle  to  regain 
their  hidependence. 

The  United  States,  as  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  in- 
dividual freedom,  maintains  the  right  of 
the  Polish  nation  to  Independence  and 
will  never  be  reconciled  to  Poland's  sub- 
jugation by  Russia. 

On  this  May  3  in  commemoration  of 
the  adoption  of  the  great  Polish  Consti- 
tution, we  Americans  join  with  the 
people  of  Poland  and  those  of  Polish 
ancestry  in  a  fervent  prayer  for  the 
independence  of  Poland  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Individual  liberty  for  the  citizens 
of  Poland. 

May  the  struggle  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple against  oppression  triumph,  and 
may  their  confidence  and  faith  in  the 
might  of  justice  and  the  destiny  of  Po- 
land culminate  in  the  reestablishment 
of  Poland  as  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Polish  Constitution  Day  caruiot  be  cele- 
brated in  Poland  now  held  captive  under 
the  iron  heel  of  communism,  we  and 
freemen  everywhere  can  not  afford  to 
ignore  this  day. 

Only  2  years  after  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  our  Constitution,  the 
people  of  Poland  gave  to  the  world  its 
own  study  in  constitutional  government 
on  the  3d  of  May  1791.  The  words  of 
that  Constitution,  "All  power  in  civil 
society  should  be  derived  from  the  will 
of  the  people,  its  end  and  object  being 
the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation,"  finds  its  echo 
and  reecho  in  all  lovers  of  liberty 
whether  they  live  in  the  land  of  the  free 
or  under  suppression  and  domination. 
With  each  tradition  behind  it,  it  is 
inevitable  that  freedom  once  again  will 
find  its  way  for  the  people  of  Poland  who, 
when  that  glorious  day  comes,  can  join 
with  the  world  in  proclaiming  the 
triumph  of  true  humanity. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3,  1791,  the  Polish  people  established  a 
constitutional  government,  founded  on 


the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality. 
The  Constitution  enacted  at  that  time 
was  an  expression  of  their  faith  that 
every  peofrie  has  the  right  to  determine 
its  own  form  of  government  and  its  own 
destiny.  Today,  171  years  later,  we 
gather  in  solemn  commemoration  of  this 
act,  and  our  thoughts  turn  both  to  the 
undying  principles  which  were  expressed 
in  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  and 
the  tragic  circumstances  which  kept  the 
Polish  people  from  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  peaceful  revolution. 

The  principles  of  May  3  are  the 
principles  which  determined  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  and  the  French  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Polish  EHet  to 
enact  this  immortal  docimient  placed 
Poland  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
for  democracy  In  Europe.  The  new  Con- 
stitution aimed  at  a  conq>lete  overhaul 
of  old  and  unwieldly  governmental  ma- 
chinery, at  the  same  time  strengthening 
Poland  against  her  foreign  enemies.  The 
autocratic  king  became  a  constitutional 
monarch  with  limited  powers,  the 
nobility  lost  many  of  its  privileges,  and 
the  authority  of  the  r^resentatives  of 
the  people  was  «ihanoed.  Relations 
between  peasants  and  landlords  were 
brought  within  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
speech  were  guaranteed.  For  these  and 
other  liberal  provisions  the  Constitution 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  time. 

The  3d  of  May  Constitution  brought 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people, 
yet  was  feared  by  Poland's  autocratic 
neighbors  who  fully  realized  as  did 
Thomas  Jefferson,  that  "the  disease  of 
liberty  is  catching." 

Four  years  after  the  Polish  people 
adopted  the  3d  of  May  Constitution,  their 
coimtry  was  invaded  by  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers:  during  the  next  cen- 
tury and  one -half  the  Polish  people  have 
undergone  indescribable  suffering  in  the 
name  of  the  principles  of  1791.  While 
much  of  her  modem  history  has  been 
tragic,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
Polish  nation  rose  again  after  World 
War  I  and  for  two  decades  rekindled 
the  principles  of  democracy.  This  most 
recent  period  of  freedom  for  the  Polish 
people  came  to  an  end  with  the  infamous 
Ribbentrop-Molotov  agreement  of  1939, 
and  once  again  foreign  powers  took  over 
the  Polish  nation.  This  time  the  despo- 
tic invaders  were  equipped  with  the  full 
arsenal  of  suppression  and  terror  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  modern 
totalitarian  state. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  Poland  remains  un- 
conquered.  The  Polish  love  of  freedom 
will  survive  the  forces  of  dictatorship  In 
the  20th  century  just  as  It  survived  the 
despotism  of  earlier  years.  On  this  171st 
anniversary  of  the  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion, we  salute  the  Poll^  people  and 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  their  ability  to 
trlimaph. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
171st  anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day  all  Americans  of  every  racial  descent 
join  with  the  people  of  Poland  in  a 
prayer  for  Polish  independence  and  a 
renewed  pledge  to  continue  to  work  for 
the  restoration  of  Uberty  and  freedom  to 
Poland  and  the  rest  of  the  enslaved 
Christian  world. 
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No  one  who  imdenUnds  the  gieftt  coq- 
trtbutkm  to  our  own  Indcpendenoe  of 
the  immortal  Polish  heroea  of  the  rero- 
lutloo  or  who  hM  read  of  the  glorloiM 
history  of  Poland  in  defence  of  Christian 
principles  can  help  having  tremendous 
admiration  for  the  oourage,  patience, 
and  fortitude  of  the  Polish  people  in  their 
persistent  stniggle  to  regain  independ- 
ence. 

Heroic  Poland  gave  us  the  best  and 
most  inspiring  modem  example  of  sac- 
rifice for  Christian  principle  in  that 
terrible  engagement  with  the  Commu- 
nists In  1920.  The  Polish  people  proved 
then  to  the  world  that  they  were  among 
the  very,  very  few  who  early  recognized 
the  planned  and  determined  Kremlin  ob- 
jeetlve  of  reducing  the  free  world  to 
pagan  slavery.  Would  that  we  had 
wisely  learned  from  their  example  and 
the  recent  yean  of  too  much  appease- 
ment and  too  often  retreat,  of  develop- 
ing world  confusicui  and  of  increasing 
turmoil,  might  well  have  been  avoided. 

The  price  the  Polish  people  paid  for 
their  early  courageous  resistance  to  Com- 
munist attack  was  catastrophic  and  the 
blow  was  even  more  severe  when  it  ap- 
peared that  their  supposed  allies  turned 
their  backs  upon  and  heads  away  from 
their  cruel  plight  under  Soviet  subjuga- 
tion and  tyranny.  The  debt  the  free 
world  owes  to  heroic  Poland  for  her 
courageous  struggle  against  the  Commu- 
nist horde  42  years  ago  still  remains  un- 
paid and  will  remain  a  blot  upon  the 
moral  integrity  of  this  country  and  the 
United  NaUons  untU  It  is  paid. 

That  is  why  we  as  Americans  must 
never  relax  our  efforts  to  help  the  Polish 
people  to  reestablish  their  freedoms  un- 
der their  own  chosen  government.  As  a 
nation  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  personal  liberty  and 
individual  freedom,  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
has  an  obligation  to  unceasingly  main- 
tain the  right  of  Poland  to  her  Independ- 
ence and  persevere,  both  as  an  in- 
dividual nation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  demanding  that  the 
Communist  leaders  grant  freedom  and 
independence  to  Poland.  We  can  do  no 
less  and  still  call  ourselves  a  Christian 
democratic  country  while  we  Join  in 
prayer  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
Poland,  and  all  the  other  enslaved  na- 
tions, will  once  again  happily  enjoy  their 
personal  and  national  freedom. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1791  the 
Polish  Diet,  meeting  in  Warsaw,  adopted 
a  new  constitution  and  proclaimed  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  political,  social 
and  economic  organization  of  the  Polish 
nation.  The  framers  of  the  Polish  3d  of 
May  Constitution,  reflecting  the  spirit 
of  the  Ameridtn  Constitution  and  the 
French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  proclaimed  : 

All  powtr  In  clTll  aoctoty  should  b«  derlyed 
from  the  vlll  of  the  people,  lU  end  and 
object  being  the  preeerratlon  and  Integrity 
of  the  etate.  the  cItU  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society .  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation. 

unfortunately,  this  assertion  of  de- 
mocracy came  too  late  to  prevent  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795.  and 
since  that  time — with  the  exception  of 
the  period  between  the  two  World  Wars, 


Poland  has  been  occupied  by  foreign 
powers. 

While  the  3d  of  May  Constitution  pro- 
vides a  good  starting  point  for  under- 
standing the  Polish  devotion  to  liberty, 
this  commitment  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  lives  of  such  men  as  Tadeusz  Kos- 
ciuszko,  a  distinguished  Polish  soldier 
and  iftatesman  who  volunteered  to  fight 
for  the  cause  of  American  freedom  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army  and  became 
General  Washington's  adjutant.  When 
Kosciuszko  returned  to  Poland  after  the 
war,  he  worked  to  secure  adoption  of  the 
new.  liberal  Constitution.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  framers  of  3d  of  May 
Constitution  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people  In  their  continuing  struggle 
to  realize  its  principles. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  This  day  holds  important  signif- 
icance for  the  people  of  Poland  and 
those  of  Polish  origin  throughout  the 
world,  for  on  May  3.  170  years  ago,  the 
Polish  Diet  adopted  one  of  the  first  con- 
stitutions in  Europe  providing  for  a 
democratic  form  of  government. 

The  people  of  Poland  strove  for  re- 
ligious freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice; 
they  have  been  denicid  all  of  these 
through  the  years.  Their  days  under 
their  constitution  were  numbered;  the 
nation  suffered  partitions  and  oppres- 
sion. 

In  1918  the  nation  once  again  joined 
the  family  of  free  nations,  and  during 
the  20  years  which  followed,  the  Polish 
people  made  remarkable  advances  in  all 
their  endeavors  in  economic,  cultural, 
and  educational  fields.  Our  admiration 
and  respect  were  given  them  because  of 
their  unending  fight  for  the  freedom 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy. Then  in  1939.  they  suffered  an- 
other tragedy  when  they  were  overrim 
by  the  enemy,  and  thereafter  they  were 
subjected  to  a  Moscow -dominated  gov- 
ernment and  oppression. 

Although  they  have  lost  their  political 
freedom,  they  continue  to  have  faith  in 
the  freedom  of  man  and  the  principles 
of  democracy.  We  pay  tribute  to  them 
for  their  coureige  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose. Freemen  everywhere  are  thinking 
of  the  Polish  people  today  as  they  re- 
afBrm  their  right  to  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

We  feel  close  kinship  between  Poland 
and  the  United  States;  we  shall  always 
give  Poland  our  friendship.  The  people 
of  Polish  ancestry  in  the  United  States 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
our  Nation  and  they  have  our  admira- 
tion for  their  fine  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments. We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  Poland  will  again 
enjoy  true  political  freedom  and  com- 
plete independence. 

LANDMAKJC     IN     MANS     QUEST     rOK     ntKXOOM 

Mr.  MERROW.  On  May  3.  1791. 
Poland  adopted  a  Constitution  which 
is  still  revered  today  as  a  landmark 
in  man's  quest  for  freedom.  It  marked 
the  first  attempt  by  a  ETuropean  nation 
to  Incorporate  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentative self-goverrunent  and  Justice 
for  all.  which  had  been  proclaimed  in 
our   own   Constitution    2    years   before. 


Poland  was  transformed  into  a  heredi- 
tary limited  monarchy,  old  olaaa  dis- 
tinctions were  abolished,  townspeople 
were  given  administrative  autonomy  and 
some  parliamentary  representation,  and 
religious  toleration  was  established. 

Unfortunately,  Poland's  Constitution 
of  1791  was  short  lived.  Poland  was 
soon  afterward  partitioned  and  did  not 
experience  freedom  and  self-government 
again  unUl  the  First  World  War.  How- 
ever, the  date  May  3,  1791,  is  still  com- 
memorated. It  is  commemorated  not 
only  as  a  historic  step  in  extending  lib- 
erty, but  also  as  a  tribute  to  the  freedom- 
loving  Polish  people  Imprisoned  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Perhi^M  moat  im- 
portant of  all.  it  is  commemorated  as  an 
expression  of  faith  that  in  the  future 
liberty  and  self-government  will  be  re- 
stored to  this  ancient  nation. 

HIVrOST    KNCOmUGXS   THX    POUaH   PBon,! 

The  Polish  people  who  must  now  en- 
due the  hardship  of  Communist  tyranny 
can  find  many  sources  of  encouragement 
in  their  history.  Poland  was  a  great 
nation  in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  stretch- 
ing eastward  into  Russia  and  southward 
to  the  Black  Sea.  Even  in  more  recent 
times,  however,  when  Poland  was  par- 
titioned by  its  more  powerful  neighbors, 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  remained  strong 
and  vibrant.  In  spite  of  attempts  by  its 
alien  rulers  to  wipe  out  the  Polish  lan- 
guage and  customs,  the  people  retained 
their  national  identity  and  were  even- 
tually able  to  reassert  their  right  to  be 
an  independent  state. 

UNQUEMC1IABI.X    tHISST    FOB    nMMDOM 

Today  the  plight  of  the  Polish  people 
is  not  to  be  envied.  Their  unquestion- 
able thirst  for  freedom  and  their  devo- 
tion to  religion  have  made  it  impoosible 
for  them  to  accept  communism.  Tet  the 
military  power  and  instruments  of  tyr- 
anny wielded  by  the  Communists  have 
prevented  them  from  throwing  off  So- 
viet domination.  Daily  the  people  must 
walk  a  narrow  path  between  abject  sub- 
jugation and  the  degree  of  defiance 
which  would  result  in  additional  So- 
viet controls.  Nevertheless,  knowing 
the  Polish  people  and  the  many  sons 
of  Poland  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  liberty  in  America  as  well  as  Po- 
land, we  can  be  sure  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  have  no  more  success  than  the 
Russians  of  earlier  days  in  trying  to 
wipe  out  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Poland. 

We  may  be  celebrating  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  for  many  more  years  be- 
fore the  way  will  be  found  for  the  Po- 
lish people  to  continue  the  progress  In 
freedom  and  self-government  signified 
by  that  document  of  171  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  continue  to  woric  to- 
gether to  strengthen  freedom  in  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  we 
can  be  confident  that  some  day  the  Polish 
people  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  liberty  once  again. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportimlty  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  accolades  being  offered 
here  today  in  commemoration  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day. 

Only  one  tragedy  mars  this  signal 
event — the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  cele- 
brated in  its  country  of  birth.  But  as 
we  pay  tribute  today  to  a  great  histor- 
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ical  document  of  freedom,  and  the  Po- 
lish people  who  brought  it  into  being,  let 
us  add  our  fervent  hope — along  with  the 
rest  of  the  free  world,  the  courageous 
but  subjugated  people  of  Poland,  and 
the  more  than  7  million  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry — that  Poland  will  again 
some  day  be  free  and  returned  to  its 
rightful  place  as  one  of  the  great  and 
early  centers  of  democracy. 

The  Polish  Constitution,  which  came 
into  being  on  this  day  in  1791,  remains 
as  a  model  in  the  annals  of  political  lib- 
erty. Throughout  their  long  history  of 
invasion  after  invasion,  the  people  of 
Poland  continued  to  draw  inspiration 
and  sustenance  from  this  great  docu- 
ment which  was  formulated  in  these 
words : 

AU  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty,  and 
the  good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale 
and  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

These  stirring  words — strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  the  philosophy  of  our  Constitution 
which  predates  the  Polish  Constitution 
by  only  2  years — is  no  doubt  in  part 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  struggle  for  freedom.  For 
example,  the  names  of  great  Polish  gen- 
erals may  be  found  among  the  military 
leaders  of  our  civil  war  whose  centen- 
nial is  now  being  marked — men  such  as 
WlodzimJerz  Krszsnsanowskl,  Josef  Karge 
and  Pranclszek  Schoepf. 

And  indeed,  it  is  the  inspiration  of  this 
document  to  which  we  pay  tribute  today 
that  makes  present-day  Poland  unique — 
despite  its  life  under  the  heel  of  dictator- 
ship. Fired  by  the  words  of  the  May  3 
Constitution,  the  people  of  Poland  today 
remain  anti -Communist  in  spite  of  their 
submersion  under  communism  for  18 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  meditation  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution  not 
only  serves  to  deepen  the  faith  and 
heighten  the  courage  of  every  Pole  and 
of  every  American  of  Polish  origin — but 
of  every  American  regardless  of  his  an- 
cestry. 

I  extend  my  gratitude  to  the  Polish- 
American  community  for  keeping  alive 
that  spirit  through  this  annual  com- 
memoration. I  wish  them  well  In  their 
struggle  to  obtain  the  eventual  freedwn 
of  Poland — pioneer  nation  of  European 
liberalism. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  deepest  sympathy  for  the  people 
of  Poland  that  I  rise  today  to  join  in 
commemoration  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day. 

The  Poles  have  known  oppression  and 
outside  domination  for  centvirles.  but 
none  of  the  oppressors  has  been  able  to 
destroy  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  re- 
spect for  the  individual  which  hes  at  the 
heart  of  Polish  philosophy. 

I  am  certain  the  true  spirit  of  liberty 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people 
today,  under  the  cruel  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  it  lived  through  earlier 
periods  of  occupation. 

All  of  us  today  should  reaffirm  our 
determination  that  the  Soviet  empire 
shall  not  continue  to  hold  nations  once 
free  in  the  bonds  of  colonialism. 


The  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
demonstrated  throughout  history  by  the 
people  of  Poland  assures  us  that  the 
Soviets  must  fail  in  their  plans  for  world 
domination. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  high  privilege  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  observing  Polish  Independ- 
ence Day  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  ^>eak  not  alone  my  own  senti- 
ments but  as  well  those  of  all  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  where  so  many  thous- 
ands of  our  neighbors  and  friends,  held 
by  all  in  the  highest  admiration  and  af- 
fection, are  of  Polish  birth  or  descent. 
No  group  has  contributed  more  to  the 
building  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
greatness  of  Chicago  than  that  composed 
of  men  and  women  in  whose  veins 
courses  the  proud  blood  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  repre- 
sented a  long  step  forward  in  individual 
liberty  and  a  gesture  of  defiance  toward 
Poland's  enemies.  It  was  an  advance  in 
constitutional  government  bolder  than 
anything  hitherto  attempted  in  Eastern 
Eun^ne.  It  marked  a  new  pinnacle  of 
greatness  for  the  Polish  people. 

That  memorable  document  drafted  by 
men  "rich  in  Integrity  and  intellect  and 
fervent  patriotism"  reflected  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  By  this  Constitution.  Poland 
became  a  limited  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Ministerial  responsibility  was 
provided,  many  class  distinctions  were 
eliminated.  Towns  were  given  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  autonomy,  and  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. Personal  privileges  formerly  en- 
Joyed  only  by  the  gentry  were  accorded 
to  all  townsmen.  The  peasants  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  tol- 
eration were  guaranteed. 

In  one  sense  this  Constitution  was  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age:  in  a  broader  sense 
it  was  the  heritage  of  Polish  history  and 
a  forecast  of  the  future.  The  empire 
was  fo\mded  by  the  flrst  Polish  King, 
Bodeslav  the  Great — 992-1052— was  the 
flrst  formidable  barrier  in  E:astem 
Europe  against  the  onrushing  Asiatic 
hordes.  Poland's  King  John  Sobeski— 
1674-86 — saved  Europe  from  the  seem- 
ingly invincible  Ottoman  Turks  by  in- 
flicting a  crushing  defeat  upon  them  at 
the  very  gates  of  Vienna. 

Polish  settlers  were  the  most  valuable 
aids  to  John  Smith  in  colonial  Virginia. 
The  names  of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  are 
landmarks  in  our  flght  for  freedom. 
Kosciusko  used  the  proceeds  from  a 
Government  grant  of  land  to  liberate 
many  Negroes.  During  the  Civil  War, 
the  names  of  BLryzanowski,  Karge,  Blel- 
waskl.  Gloskowskl.  Zychlinskii.  Krol- 
baso  are  Usted  among  the  freedom 
fighters.  Sister  Veronica  and  her  sister, 
both  Mercy  Nuns,  ministered  to  our 
Union  troops  on  the  battlefields  and  were 
preciursers  of  the  Grey  Samaritans, 
Polish-American  women  who  nursed 
the  pestilence-stricken  homeless  and 
crippled  families  of  Poland  during  World 
AVar  I 

Love  of  freedom  and  willingness  to 
fight  for  it  Is  in  the  Polish  blood.  To- 
day as  in  the  past,  Poland  has  been 
enslaved  by  Russia.    But  the  mounting 


tension  between  the  Pedes  and  their  alien 
opposers  is  proof  that  PoUsh  love  of  free- 
dom and  independence  lives  on. 

The  success  cA  the  Polish  peasants' 
threefold  resistance  against  collectiviza- 
tion. Kulak  liquidation  and  state  regula- 
tion makes  it  obvious  that  the  Polish 
peasant  will  have  none  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. He  may  not  overthrow  communism 
in  any  tremendous  upheaval,  but  his 
stubborn  opposition  has  begun  to  erode 
it  slowly  away. 

June  14,  1953,  on  Corpus  Christi  Day 
Cardinal  Wyznski  said : 

PolUh  Catholics  must  be  ready,  if  neces- 
sary, to  die  the  martyr's  death.  They  must, 
resist  the  force  of  the  state  to  the  point  of 
bloodshed. 

In  another  sermon  cm  SQ>tember  25, 
the  Cardinal  said : 

Today  people  speak  at  criminals.  TomoT- 
row  they  will  speak  of  sainted  ertanlnals. 

He  was  arrested  the  following  day. 
Arrests,  imprisonment  of  blgh«r  clergy, 
priests,  seminarians,  and  Catholic  lay- 
men prove  the  indooilntable  character  of 
Perish  resistance  to  oppKcaslon  and  the 
undying  quality  (rf  their  k>vc  ol  freed(nn. 
It  may  well  be  as  Cyrtt  Foster  Bazbett, 
Anglican  Archbislw  <d  York  has  said : 

Once  again  It  will  ba  sIiowb  tliat  the 
church  Is  the  anTlI  on  whkA  tbe  hammer  of 
the  persecutor  Is  broken. 

Western  writers,  visiting  Poland  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  in  Poland  "the 
fiavor  of  freedom  still  persists.''  Despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  mime  to  force 
its  ways  by  every  means  from  brutality 
to  cajolery,  it  has  met  resistance  from  the 
peasants  in  the  field,  the  workers  in  the 
factory,  the  students  in  the  milversitles 
and  the  intellectuals  in  their  dubs  and 
discussion  groups.  In  1961  two  honored 
Communist  writers,  Jeray  Komackl  and 
Andrzy  Stawar.  a  distii«nished  Marx- 
ist literary  critic.  Jolted  the  Reds  and 
shook  Warsaw  by  secret  criticism  of 
Communists.  On  October  12,  1961, 
Professor  Schaff  In  "Freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual," sounded  a  darion  call  for  the 
defense  of  "freedom  of  discussion  and 
collision  of  diverse  opinions."  Later, 
however,  when  he  attempted  to  hedge 
in  favor  of  a  more  orthodox  Communist 
standpoint,  he  met  a  barrage  of  questions 
and  comments  indicative  of  mounting 
tensions. 

As  the  elderly  economist,  Edward  Lip- 
enslci,  putit: 

Either  you  have  freedoaa  or  you  dont. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  Constitution  of 
1791.  While  we  reeognize  that  Poland 
in  her  fight  for  freedom  has  met  with 
reverses  and  cruel  opprfricn.  we  know 
that  the  spirit  of  Pc^idi  tretdam  stands 
upright  and  unbroken.  We  have  con- 
fidence that  one  day  Poland  shaU  be 
free.  And  until  that  happy  day  has 
dawned,  we  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  stand  as  steadfast 
friends,  unwavering  In  our  determina- 
tion to  help. 

Mr.  DINGEUi.  Mr.  BpeiJcer,  modem 
history  of  the  Poles  is  marked  with 
great  deeds  of  gallantry  and  heroism, 
of  suffering  and  rnitoU  sacrifices.  And 
their  more  recent  history  may  be  de- 
scribed as  tragic.    Through  no  fault  of 
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their  own.  they  h«ve  suffered  and  en- 
dured more  hArdihlps  than  almost  any 
other  national  group  In  Europe.  Being 
ffw^iyw  than  their  powerful  neighbors, 
Germans  on  the  west  and  Russians  on 
the  east,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
withstand  the  periodic  onslaughts 
against  them  by  their  powerful  foes.  In 
1772.  when  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia 
appropriated  a  large  part  of  Poland, 
helpless  Poles  could  not  prevent  the  rape 
of  their  country.  Prom  then  on.  how- 
ever. Poland's  leaders  resorted  to  every 
means  of  strengthening  the  country  so 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  future  attaclEs  suc- 
cessfully. They  decided  to  overhaul 
Poland's  governmental  machinery,  to 
make  it  liberal,  democratic,  and  up-to- 
date.  With  these  lofty  ideals  in  mind 
the  ConsUtuUon  of  May  3.  1791.  was 
drafted  and  adopted. 

This  document  marks  a  new  epoch  in 
Poland's  history.  By  its  adoption  Poland 
stepped  out  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
moved  into  modem  times.  The  powers 
of  the  King  were  curtailed,  and  Poland 
became  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
There  was  a  legislature  of  two  chambers, 
which  was  to  meet  regularly  at  stipu- 
lated times,  and  it  had  to  revise  the 
Constitution  periodically.  The  nobility 
lost  most  of  its  special  privileges,  and  the 
townsmen  were  allowed  to  share  certain 
privilegps  with  the  nobility.  Peasants 
were  protected  against  the  arbitrary 
power  of  their  landlords  and  religious 
freedom  was  guaranteed.  Judged  even 
by  todays  standards,  the  Polish  Con- 
stituUon  of  May  3  was  a  liberal  and 
democratic  document.  Its  adoption  and 
promulgation  was  hailed  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  by  the  prominent 
liberal  leaders  in  the  West.  But  what 
was  liked  by  democratic  forces  was  most 
distasteful  to  Poland's  foes.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
their  evil  designs.  A  few  years  after 
the  adoption  of  this  historic  Constitu- 
tion, Poland  was  parcelled  out  among 
her  three  autocratic  foes — Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  Thus  before  there 
was  any  chance  of  enjoying  the  blessing 
of  this  Constitution,  the  Poles  had  lost 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

But  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  not  dead 
among  them.  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  May  3.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  when  the  Poles  regained 
their  independence,  the  spirit  of  that 
Constitution  began  to  reign  in  Poland. 
Then  for  about  two  decades  they  lived  in 
freedom.  Today  Poland's  genuine  free- 
dom and  independence  has  vanished,  and 
the  people  there  suffer  under  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny,  but  they  still  cling 
to  their  spiritual  heritage,  to  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  May  3.  In 
celebrating  the  171st  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  that  great  Constitution. 
Poles  affirm  their  undiminished  and  un- 
dying faith  in  their  heritage.  I  am 
happy  to  join  all  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  in  the  celebration  of  this  great 
anniversary,  the  Polish  Corstitution  Day. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  join  my 
colleagues  m  commemorating  Poland  s 
great  Constitution  of  1791.  I  join  with 
them  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Polish  people  can  In  the  near  future  be 
free  from  Communist  domination,  en- 
slavement,   and    ruthless    dictatorship 


The  heroic  struggle  for  a  thousand  years 
by  the  Polish  people  for  freedom  and 
true  democracy  is  one  of  the  classic 
struggles  of  all  history.  Slavery  and 
atheism  will  never  prevail  over  the 
courage  and  determination  of  the  Polish 
people.  It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  great  ad- 
miration that  today  I  commend  the 
patriotism,  gallantry,  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  always  paramount 
In  the  character  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
emancipation  of  feudal  central  Europe 
began  in  the  year  1791  when  the  Poles 
adopted  a  modern  constitution.  In- 
spired in  large  part  by  our  own  Consti- 
tution, written  but  4  years  previously, 
the  Polish  people,  acting  through  their 
parliament,  the  Sejm.  decided  that  the 
common  man  could  own  land  and  be 
given  the  protection  of  national  law. 
Thus  through  altogether  peaceful  means 
a  responsible  parliamentary  govern- 
ment was  established. 

Poland's  neighbors  regarded  these 
changes  as  heresies  and  a  threat  to  their 
own  autocratic  rule.  So  the  outcome  of 
this  courageous  action  by  the  Polish 
leaders  was  the  dismemberment  of  their 
country,  and  Poland  did  not  emerge 
again  until  it  was  proclaimed  a  sovereign 
and  Independent  state  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War.  At  that  time  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  free  world  and  of 
the  Poles  were  once  more  fulfilled  The 
vhole  world  thought  and  prayed  that  an 
ethnic  Polish  state  would  attain  the 
destiny  that  it  had  sought  for  over  a 
century  and  that  liberty  and  democracy 
would  finally  prevail  in  Poland 

But  In  1939  Poland  was  invaded  once 
more  by  her  dictatorial  and  unprincipled 
neighbors  This  time  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland  was  accompanied  by  a 
slaughter  of  unparalleled  proportions 
The  Poles  fought  bravely  for  their  coun- 
try but  were  completely  overwhelmed. 
The  occupation  of  Poland  from  the  west 
was  matched  by  an  occupation  from  the 
east.  The  end  of  World  War  II  brought 
no  relief,  for  since  1945  the  Communist 
regime  has  been  engaged  in  a  continuous 
effort  to  suppre.ss  the  liberties  of  the  Pol- 
ish people.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  3d  of 
May  Constitution  lives  on 

On  this  171st  anniversary  of  the  3d 
of  May  Constitution  of  Poland,  I  salute 
the  Polish  people  for  their  courage  and 
perseverance  Let  us  now  all  join  with 
the  thousands  of  Polish-Americans  who 
still  have  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
oppressed  land  of  their  fathers  in  the 
prayer  that  tyranny  will  soon  be  over- 
thrown from  Poland  forever  and  that 
liberty  will  again  rule  the  land  as  well  as 
the  hearts  of  the  brave  Polish  people 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  in  this  country  always  join 
hands  with  the  Poles  in  celebrating  their 
national  holidays,  in  the  observance  of 
memorable  anniversaries  We  rejoice  in 
their  successes  and  achievrments.  and 
are  saddened  when  .some  misfortune 
overtakes  them  We  feel  and  act  that 
way  not  only  brcaii5P  of'the  hik^h  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  our  loval,  patriotic, 
hardworking,  and  devout  ciluens  of 
Polish  descent  but  a'so  brcau.se  we  have 
always  had  a  profound  svmnathy  for  the 
Poles  sufTerint,'  in  then  h  imelaiul  under 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  a'len  r'i!<rs      F'nr 


these  and  other  reasons  there  has  been 
created  a  bond  of  mutual  friendship  and 
spiritual  alliance  between  the  people  of 
this  great  republic  and  the  sturdy  Poles 
of  unfree  Poland.  Misery  and  misfor- 
tune have  been  their  lot  for  hundreds 
of  years,  as  it  Is  today  under  totalitarian 
dictatorship,  but  stout-hearted  and 
Uberty-lovlng  Poles,  even  under  the  most 
cruel  of  regimes  and  most  heartless  of 
oppressors,  cling  to  the  fine  and  noble 
ideals  embodied  in  their  great  Consti- 
tution of  1791. 

That  Constitution  has  been  consid- 
ered, by  Poles  as  well  as  by  liberals  every- 
where, as  a  model  instriunent  for  the 
just  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a 
people  who  have  always  had  as  their  na- 
tional goal  freedom  and  justice.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  band  of  patriots  who 
framed  It  after  years  of  calm  and  calcu- 
lated deliberations,  and  It  was  adopted 
May  3.  171  years  ago.  The  truly  great 
ideas  and  ideals  embodied  In  It  still  stand 
on  their  own  merit,  and  the  Poles  still 
cling  to  them  as  fervently  as  ever,  and 
wherever  they  be.  they  observe  the  an- 
niversary of  its  adoption  as  their  na- 
tional holiday. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  Join  them  on 
this  memorable  and  solemn  occasion,  the 
Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  much  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury most  Europeans  had  their  troubles. 
but  the  Poles  had  more  than  their  share 
in  the  way  of  misery  and  misfortune 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  their  independ- 
ent existence.  By  the  late  1780's  they 
were  already  robbed  of  a  part  of  their 
country,  and  their  Qoverrunent  was  not 
strong  and  efficient  enough  to  ward  off 
another  partition  of  Poland  among  her 
cruel  and  greedy  neighbors.  Certain 
patriotic  progressive  leaders  planned  to 
reform  their  Government,  and  th-reby 
strengthen  the  country  against  its  foes. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  was  the  result 
of  such  careful  planning  by  a  committee 
of  the  Diet — Parliament. 

This  Constitution,  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated on  May  3,  marked  a  new  era 
in  Poland's  modern  history,  a  democratic 
and  progressive  era.  It  was  aimed  at 
bringing  Poland's  governmental  ma- 
chinery up  to  date,  and  in  a  considerable 
measure  it  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The 
King  was  divested  of  his  unlimited 
powers,  and  Poland  became  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  with  a  responsible 
ministerial  cabinet  type  of  government. 
The  upper  House  lost  much  of  Its  powers, 
and  correspondingly  the  powers  of  the 
popularly  elected  lower  House  were  con- 
siderably enhanced.  The  peasants  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
and  the  landlords  authority  over  the 
peasants  was  drastically  limited.  Free- 
dom of  conscience  and  religious  tolera- 
tion were  guaranteed.  With  these  lib- 
eral provisions  the  Coristitution  was 
hailed  as  a  democratic  document,  as  a 
new  charter  for  Poland. 

Unfortunately.  l>efore  the  effectiveness 
of  this  model  document  could  be  put  to 
a  test.  Poland's  foes  overran  the  coun- 
try, partitioned  it  and  put  an  end  to 
Poland  s  independence.  However,  the 
spint  of  the  Constitution  did  not  die;  it 
still  lives  on,  and  on  its  17 1st  annlver- 
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sary  let  us  all  hope  that  It  will  live  until 
Poles  regain  their  freedom. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  dwells  In  the  hearts  of  Polish  peo- 
ple everywhere  on  this  171st  anniversary 
of  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  lives  of  all  nations,  there  are 
those  days  which  are  most  symbolic  of 
a  people's  noble  alms  and  aspirations. 
For  Poland,  one  of  these  days  is  May  3. 
the  anniversary  of  that  nation's  first 
Constitution. 

On  May  3,  1791,  Poland  made  a  great 
effort  to  free  herself  from  an  outmoded 
political  and  economic  system  and  let 
the  glow  of  liberty  flow  through  her  land. 
Through  this  document  Poland  was 
converted  Into  a  limited  constitutional 
monarchy.  Class  distinctions  were 
abolished.  The  common  people  were 
allowed  to  own  land  and  enter  the  clergy 
and  government  service.  These  privi- 
leges which  previously  had  belonged 
only  to  the  gentry  were  now  extended 
to  all  of  the  Polish  people. 

The  protection  of  law  was  extended  to 
the  peasants  and  serfdom  was  mitigated 
with  a  view  to  eventual  abolition.  Reli- 
gious toleration  was  also  Inscribed  in 
the  new  document. 

It  is  a  tragedy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
document  was  so  short  lived.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  Russian  authoritarianism 
and  Russian  might  served  to  black  out 
this  hallmark  In  the  cause  of  liberty. 

As  Poland  was  In  bonds  In  the  19th 
century,  so  it  Is  under  the  yoke  of  Rus- 
sian Imperialism  today.  Yet.  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  fi-eedom  has  not  been  ex- 
tinguished In  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people.  As  recently  as  1956  all  of  the 
nations  were  given  evidence  of  the  strong 
desire  for  liberty  among  the  people  of 
Poland. 

The  Polish  descendants  in  this  coim- 
try  can  l>e  proud  of  their  heritage,  their 
culture,  and  their  traditional  love  of 
freedom.  I  join  In  saluting  them  on 
this  important  anniversary  of  their 
Constitution. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Polish  people  on  this 
Polish  national  holiday— the  Polish 
3d  of  May  Constitution  Day.  This 
holiday  which  is  observed  wherever 
people  of  Polish  descent  live  is  a  time 
of  reflection  upon  the  long  struggle  of 
the  Polish  people  to  live  In  freedom  and 
independence.  They  have  long  aspired 
to  this  freedom  and.  though  Poland  Is 
today  under  the  yoke  of  International 
communism,  her  people  are  strongly 
anti-Communist  and  continue  their 
struggle  for  freedom. 

Throughout  our  history,  people  of 
Polish  origin  have  joined  in  our  quest 
for  independence  and  freedom.  Citizens 
of  the  United  States,  claiming  Polish 
forebears,  have  answered  the  call  when- 
ever needed.  I  have  many  constituents 
of  Polish  ancestrj'.  and  they  are  people 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  every  facet 
of  the  American  way  of  life — they  play 
an  important  part  In  the  life  of  their 
communities.  State,  and  Nation. 

Our  nations  have  a  kindred  herit- 
age— we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  as- 
sist these  valiant  people  in  their  deter- 


mination to  once  again  join  the  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution  of  1791  was  a  great 
liberal  document  containing  many  demo- 
cratic and  progressive  principles.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  band  of  zealous  and 
liberty-loving  patriots  who,  sensing  the 
deflciences  of  their  antiquated  govern- 
mental institutions,  and  the  need  for 
urgent  reforms,  wanted  to  recast  and  re- 
construct Poland's  governmental  ma- 
chinery. With  these  lofty  ideas  in  mind, 
they  framed  a  progressive  and  model 
Constitution,  one  that  was  deemed  suffi- 
ciently advanced  and  strikingly  liberal 
In  those  days. 

Many  fine  ideas  and  ideals  were  em- 
bodied in  that  Constitution.  Much  of 
what  we  today  regard  as  basic  human 
rights  were  included  in  it.  The  King's 
authority  was  drastically  curbed,  and 
that  of  the  elected  legislative  chsimber 
greatly  enhanced.  The  wealthy  lost 
some  of  their  privileges,  and  the  peasan- 
try was  brought  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  In  general,  it  wsis  an  instru- 
ment which  restrained  the  powerful,  and 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  the  weak.  At 
the  same  time,  it  aimed  to  strengthen 
the  National  Government  of  Poland. 
Unfortunately,  the  Poles  never  had  the 
chance  to  put  the  Constitution  to  work. 
Soon  after  Its  adoption,  Poland  was 
ovemm  by  Its  neighbors,  partitioned 
once  more,  and  losts  Its  political  inde- 
pendence. Thus,  the  Constitution  re- 
mained on  paper,  but  the  ideas  and  ideals 
embodied  In  it  have  become  the  political 
creed  of  the  Polish  people.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  date  of  its  promulgation. 
May  3.  Is  marked  annually  by  them  as 
their  Constitution  Day.  I  am  glad  to 
join  all  loyal  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry on  the  observance  of  this  anniver- 
sary, the  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  171st  armiversary  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day,  marks  the  day  on  which 
the  liberal  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
was  enacted.  History  records  that  un- 
like the  French,  the  British,  and  our  own 
Constitution,  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  was  not  bom  of  revolution.  It  was 
instead  the  product  of  a  resolution — a 
resolution  of  all  the  people  led  by  King 
Stanislaus  to  heal  the  wounds  of  internal 
dissension  and  to  found  a  new  basis  for 
harmony  and  national  strength.  Using 
the  lessons  of  experience  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  avoiding  its  excesses,  the 
people  of  Poland  skillfully  formulated  a 
government  based  on  freedom  and  de- 
livered to  the  nation  without  new  wounds 
of  violence. 

The  only  violence  to  result  from  the 
formulation  of  this  historic  docvunent 
came  from  without.  Russia,  that  peren- 
nial enemy  of  Polish  autonomy,  was 
quick  to  realize  the  potential  of  a  re- 
juvenated Poland  and  was  ruthless  in 
her  suppression.  Since  1791,  Poland  has 
been  overrun  by  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
Russism  forces  and  Is  even  now  enslaved 
under  the  iron  cloak  of  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

Although  the  territory  of  Poland  has 
been  repeatedly  partitioned  and  occu- 
pied, the  people  of  Poland  have  preserved 
their  culture  and  their  spirit  of  liberty. 


History  gives  us  proofs  from  the  past  but 
no  example  Is  a  greater  testimony  than 
the  heroic  declaration  of  Poznan  in  1956. 
Even  under  the  terror  of  modem  weap- 
ons, the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  could 
not  be  dimmed  and  could  not  be  stifled. 
It  is  this  spirit  that  we  honor  today.  It 
Is  the  spirit  that  motivated  Poland  in 
1791  and  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  in  our 
own  Revolution. 

In  this  annual  commemoration  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  America  is 
honoring  the  people  of  Poland,  past, 
present,  and  future.  Through  the  mil- 
lions of  Polish-Americans  genuine  ties 
of  fraternity  have  been  established  be- 
tween our  two  peoples.  America  shares 
the  dreams  of  the  Polish  people  who 
aspire  toward  restoration  of  their  coun- 
try's rightful  role  among  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  SpecJ^er,  I  wish  to 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
There  are  many  millions  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  and  my  own  Second  Dis- 
trict in  Minnesota  includes  represent- 
atives of  this  proud,  independent,  and 
handsome  people.  It  is  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  their  countrymen  living  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  of  Soviet-Imposed  tyrarmy, 
that  I  would  like  to  address  myself. 

Through  many  centuries,  the  people  of 
Poland  have  had  to  resist  the  thrusts  of 
great  powers  into  their  coimtry,  have  had 
to  fight  to  maintain  their  homeland, 
have  had  to  contend  with  nations  which 
cut  and  mutilated  their  national  bound- 
aries, exploiting  them  and  their  great 
resources. 

Over  the  last  171  years  of  confiict  and 
heartbreak,  the  fine-steeled  resistance  of 
this  great  people  to  oppression  has  b6en 
reinforced  by  a  document  embraced  by 
Poland  on  May  3,  1791,  a  docvmient 
which  abolished  tyrannical  practices, 
limited  powers  of  government,  and  pro- 
vided for  representative  machinery  to 
enforce  the  will  of  the  people.  This 
document,  like  our  own,  is  enshrined  as 
a  symbol  of  freedom  and  justice,  a  com- 
pellingly  protective  force  in  the  cause 
of  individual  liberty. 

In  Poland,  this  great  docimient  has 
been  trampled  like  its  people  under  the 
heel  of  tyranny.  Under  Poland's  present 
"constitution"  imposed  by  Soviet  force, 
elections  are  held  under  police  terror, 
candidates  for  office  are  confined  to  a 
single  list  of  candidates  carefully 
screened  by  Soviet  masters,  and  abridg- 
ments of  freedom  are  commonplace. 

Today,  tragically,  there  can  be  no 
celebration  in  Poland  of  its  real  Con- 
stitution except  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Its  citizens.  But  freemen  everywhere 
may  celebrate  for  them — and  do.  Let 
us  pledge  our  hopes  and  prayers  that 
Poland's  noble  Constitution  may  one  day 
be  restored  to  a  place  of  honor,  return- 
ing freedom  to  its  people. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  the  171st  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Poland  was  the  first  of  the  European 
nations  to  follow  this  country's  lead  to 
establish  a  constitutional  republic  based 
on  freedom  and  equality  of  men.  and  on 
the  supremacy  of  law.    On  May  3,  1791, 
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when  the  Pollah  Conatitutlon  waa  adopt- 
ed the  tide  of  dlcUtorshlp  and  agres- 
sion waa  sweeping  the  European  naUons. 
The  display  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion shown  by  the  people  of  Poland  in 
establishing  a  ccaistltutlonal  republic 
under  the  conditions  existing  In  Europe 
at  the  time  Inspired  and  afHrmed  the 
faith  of  freemen  everywhere  In  govern- 
ment by  the  dictates  of  established  law 
instead  of  by  the  wUl  of  a  few  men. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  treatment 
Poland  has  received  from  her  militarily 
powerful  and  aggressive  neighbors  since 
1791.  Having  thrown  down  an  iron  cur- 
tain between  Poland  and  the  free  world, 
the  Soviets  today  have  a  puppet  govern- 
ment which  has  taken  upon  Itself  the 
responsibility  of  extinguishing  the  hope 
<rf  the  Polish  people  to  again  establish  a 
free  and  independent  state. 

In  spite  of  their  history  of  oppression 
and  of  the  Soviets'  recent  efforts  to  sup- 
press their  hope  for  freedom,  the  Polish 
people  continue  more  than  ever  to  work 
and  pray  so  that  their  Independence  can 
be  achieved. 

We  in  this  coimtry — which  has  bene- 
fited so  substantially  from  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent and  which.  In  addition,  has  taken 
on  the  responsibility  for  the  leadership 
of  the  free  world — have  a  particxilar  ob- 
ligation. Inspired  by  the  determination 
of  the  people  in  Poland  for  freedom,  to 
use  and  pursue  every  available  means 
at  our  disposal  to  aid  In  the  eventual 
reestabllshment  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent state. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  Join  with  my 
friends  of  Polish  descent  from  New  York 
and  throughout  the  country  in  commem- 
orating Polish  Constitution  Day,  and  in 
expressing  my  fervent  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  see  the  rebirth  of  Polish  freedom. 

Mr.  REU8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pay- 
ing tribute  today  to  the  magnificent  Con- 
stitution of  Poland  which  was  adopted 
by  that  nation  171  years  ago  today.  We 
are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Poland's 
Constitution  of  1791  placed  the  heroic 
Polish  people  in  the  forefront  of  the 
stniggle  for  democracy  In  Europe.  Only 
2  years  after  the  American  Revolution. 
the  Polish  leaders  gathered  In  Warsaw 
to  enact  this  historic  document  by  unan- 
imous vote  and  thus  initiate  major  po- 
litical, social,  and  educational  reforms. 
The  Poles  made  this  courageous  move  at 
a  time  when  despotism  was  on  the  rise 
in  European  history.  They  knew  that  a 
decision  of  the  Polish  Diet  to  support  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  self-gov- 
ernment would  provoke  antagonism  and 
resentment  among  the  rulers  of  the  many 
European  nations.  Yet.  inspired  by  the 
ideals  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  French  Procla- 
mation of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citi- 
zen, the  Polish  leaders  declared  in  the 
3d  of  May  Constitution  that  "all 
power  in  civU  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and 
the  good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal 
scale  and  on  a  lasting  foundation." 

How  strikingly  appropriate  do  these 
words  sound  on  the  171st  anniversary  of 
the  CorurtltuUon  of  1791.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1791  did  not  forestall  the  third 


partition  of  Poland  in  1795.  In  1939 
foreign  troops  met  again  on  Polish  soil. 
Just  as  they  had  In  1795.  In  19fll  the 
courageous  Polish  people  still  suffer  un- 
der the  yoke  of  an  absolute  totalitarian 
system.  Yet  as  we  meditate  on  the  an- 
niversary of  an  earlier  Constitution,  we 
have  faith  In  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice  over  cruelty  and  we  know  that 
independence,  sovereignty,  and  democ- 
racy will  return  to  the  Polish  nation. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  take  part  this 
afternoon  in  the  honoring  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day.  As  I  join  freedom -loving 
perscMis  everywhere  and  persons  of  Pol- 
ish extraction  everywhere  In  commemo- 
rating the  date  of  the  adoption  of  Po- 
land's Constitution,  I  know  I  also  join 
them  in  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
Poland  will  shed  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
communism  and  once  again  assiune  her 
rightful  place  among  the  community  of 
free  tuitions. 

For  me  there  is  more  sadness  than 
Joy  In  the  commemoration  of  an  event 
rooted  in  a  people's  love  of  freedom  when 
those  people  are  under  the  domination 
of  an  alien  and  a  godless  ideology,  and 
those  In  the  hcxneland  are  unable  to 
celebrate  this  occasion  themselves. 

More  than  anything  else,  this  is  a  time 
for  us  Americans  to  reaffirm  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all 
people  and  to  let  the  people  of  Poland 
and  E>eople  everywhere  who  are  under 
communism's  Iron  fist  know  In  clear  and 
certain  terms  that  our  unceasing  efforts 
will  be  devoted  to  the  downfall  of  their 
oppressors. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  Poles 
were  faced  with  insurmountable  troubles. 
They  were  on  the  verge  of  losing  part  of 
their  country,  and  there  was  the  danger 
of  losing  the  remainder  to  their  aggres- 
sive and  powerful  neighbors.  They  felt 
that  their  governmental  structure  was 
not  suited  to  making  them  strong  enough 
to  resist  effectively  Poland's  foes.  So 
their  liberal  and  progressive  leaders 
drafted  a  constitution  which  aimed  at 
strengthening  their  Government.  TliLs 
Constitution  was  adopted  on  May  3.  1791. 
marking  a  new  era  in  Poland's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  document  Poland 
ceased  to  be  an  autocratic  monarchy  and 
became  a  constitutional  monarchy:  the 
Bling's  unlimited  powers  were  drastically 
reduced  and  a  responsible  ministerial 
type  of  government  was  instituted.  The 
nobility  lost  most  of  its  privileges,  the 
powers  of  the  landlords  were  reduced, 
and  the  peasantry  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Freedom  of  con- 
science and  religious  toleration  was  guar- 
anteed. With  these  and  similar  liberal 
provisions  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  was  rightly  regarded  as  a  liberal, 
progressive,  and  in  many  ways  a  model 
constitution.  As  such  it  was  acclaimed 
by  liberals  everywhere.  Unfortunately 
international  complications,  caused  by 
Poland's  foes,  did  not  permit  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Constitution.  Soon 
after  its  promulgation  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  attacked,  invaded  and  over- 
ran Poland,  and  then  put  an  end  to  her 
independent  existence.  That  was.  In  my 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of 
Poland. 


Mr.  Speaker,  from  then  on  for 
than  100  years  Polta  suffered  ondar  alien 
regimes  In  their  homeland,  alimya  prajr- 
Ing  for  the  day  of  their  freedom.    ICanj 
of   them  left  their  homes  and  aooght 
freedom  in  other  lands,  some  flndlnc  rtf - 
uge   and   haven   in  the  United  States. 
Today   there  are  more  than  6  million 
sturdy  and  stouthearted  American  citi- 
zens of  Polish  ancestry  here,  who  have 
contributed  Immensely  and  In  every  way 
to  our  way  of  free  and  democratic  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  through  personal 
knowledge  that  the  large  and  very  active 
Polish  community  in  San  Franciaco  has 
done,  and  continues  to  do  wonders  In  Its 
efforts  to  enrich  community  life  In  San 
Francisco.    There  they  are  active  in  ao- 
cial.  political,  educational,  and  religious 
circles,  and  in  every  one  of  these  circles 
they    are    a   boon    to    our   community. 
Polish  residents  came  to  San  Franciaco 
soon  after  1860.     The  Polish  Society  of 
San  Francisco  was  organized  in   1862, 
one    of    the    oldest    In    America.    San 
Francisco    has    over    the    years    been 
famous  In  Polish  cultural  history  as  the 
haven   of  so  many   refugees  from  the 
revolutions  In  1848  and  1862,  including 
the  great  revolutionary  leader.  General 
Krzyzanowskl.      General     Keller     who 
fought  with  the  devoted  Louis  Kiasuth, 
Mme.    Helena    Modjeska,    the    greatest 
dramatic  actress  In  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  religious  writers,  Sten- 
kiewlcz.  author  of  "Quo  Vadls?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Indeed  pleased  to 
join  these  loyal  and  patriotic  cltisens  In 
the  celebration  of  the  17l8t  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  E>ay. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Polish 
genius  has  demonstrated  Its  presence  in 
nearly  every  phase  of  human  activity. 
The  West  is  Indebted  to  the  Poles  in  in- 
numerable ways.  In  the  arts  they  have 
been  superb ;  In  literature  they  have  been 
no  second-raters;  In  science  they  have 
had  more  than  their  quota  among  the 
great  immortals.  Of  course,  they  are 
also  noted  for  their  bravery  and  daring. 
and  for  their  almost  endless  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Independence.  But  in  cer- 
tain fields  they  are  not  as  well  known  as 
they  should  l>e.  Their  Constitution  of 
1791  is  proof  that  they  deserve  to  be 
known  In  governmental  reform  as  pio- 
neers in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
That  historic  document  marks  not  only 
a  decided  advance  In  progressive  reforms 
In  governmental  Institutions  in  Poland. 
but  it  also  stands  as  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  at  reform  by  peaceful  and  de- 
liberative methods. 

Unfortunately  all  the  liberal  and  dem- 
ocratic provisions  of  that  Constitution, 
and  all  the  good  and  noble  Intentions 
of  its  patriotic  framers.  could  not  fore- 
stall impending  dangers  that  were 
threatening  Poland  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury. As  one  partition  followed  another, 
leading  to  the  eventual  extinction  of  Po- 
land's independence,  it  waa.  of  course, 
impossible  to  implemoit  the  Constitution 
of  1791.  Even  so.  afl  patriotic  and  lib- 
erty loving  Poles  have  always  held 
sacred  the  Ideas  embodied  in  that  mem- 
orable document,  and  to  this  day  they 
commemorate  the  day  of  Its  adoption  as 
a  national  holiday.  I  am  glad  to  Join 
all  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  on  the 
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observance  of  the  171st  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  Polish  Inde- 
pendence Day,  people  throughout  the 
free  world  commemorate  their  stniggle 
for  independence.  Each  year  I  com- 
memorate it  with  an  increasingly  heavier 
heart  when  I  realize  the  Polish  people 
are  .still  under  the  yoke  of  Russian  com- 
munism. Recently  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  stated  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Control  that — 

Poland  U  clearly  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  It  l«  bound  to  the  U.S.SJl.  not  only 
through  Buch  formal  Instrumentalltle*  as 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  also  because  of  its 
exposed  geographic  poeltlon  and  Its  heavy 
economic  dependence  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  more  Important  U  the  fact  that  Soviet 
troops  are  still  present  in  Poland.  The 
Polish  position  on  International  Issues  1b 
rarely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  lt*elf.  In  brief,  Poland  Is  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  U.S.  policies  must 
fully  take  account  of  this  fact. 

Then  in  an  almost  direct  contradic- 
tory statement  the  Secretary  of  State 
said: 

It  Is  equally  Important  to  recognize  that 
Poland  reflects  nationalist  sentlmenU  within 
the  soviet  system  •  •  •  the  PolUh  Govern- 
ment has  enjoyed  a  measure  of  autonomy 
which,  while  limited  1»  nevertheless  unique 
within  the  bloc. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  also 
stated: 

In  1967,  U.S.  export  policy  with  respect 
to  Poland  was  altered  due  to  the  greater 
independence  from  Soviet  domination  which 
waa  asserted  and  demonstrated  by  the  Polish 
Government. 

In  a  release  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce stated: 

Poland  has  been  treated  as  a  friendly 
country  since  1967  In  line  with  U.S.  policy 
to  encourage  greater  Independence  on  It* 
part. 

These  contradictory  statements  are 
hard  to  explain.  The  reassurances  of 
two  high  Govenunent  oflflclals  that  aid 
to  the  Communist  government  of  Po- 
land is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  are  difficult  to  comprehend. 
They  are  basing  their  estimates  upon 
false  premises  or  are  deliberately  mis- 
leading the  American  people.  The  true 
facts  are,  the  Polish  people  are  a  friendly 
people  and  are  governed  by  a  govern- 
ment subservient  to  a  foreign  power,  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  as  Its  objective 
the  destruction  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  way  of  life. 

When  our  Government  speaks  of 
"greater  independence  from  Soviet  dom- 
ination for  the  Polish  Government"  they 
should  realize  that  this  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  destruction  of  the 
present  Communist  government  of  Po- 
land and  its  master.  Russian  commu- 
nism. 

The  Polish  people  will  continue  to 
struggle  for  their  Independence.  If  we 
show  the  same  determination,  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Polish 
people  will  be  free  and  again  celebrating 
Independence  on  their  own  soil. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
on  May  3,  we  celebrate  the  great  Polish 
national      holiday— Constitution      Day. 


Friends  of  Poland  join  with  Poles  every- 
where, as  well  as  citizens  of  Polish  origin 
In  many  countries,  to  observe  this  sig- 
nificant event  in  the  history  of  that  free- 
dom-loving nation. 

Barely  2  years  after  the  adoptlor  of 
our  own  Constitution,  Poland  was  fortu- 
nate In  reforming  its  government  with- 
out a  revolution.  Unfortunately,  this 
assertion  of  constitutional  democracy 
was  soon  coimtermanded  by  the  destruc- 
tive partition  of  Poland  in  1795,  but  the 
idealism  that  sparked  the  drafting  of 
that  great  charter  and  the  principles  it 
enimciated  has  served  to  inspire  a  free- 
dom-loving people  to  recapture  its  terri- 
torial integrity  and  national  sovereignty. 
The  repeated  observance  of  the  Polish 
3d  of  May  reminds  the  world  of  Poland's 
contribution  to  Western  civilization  and 
strengthens  the  faith  that  Poland  has  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  liberty  everywhere. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
marks  the  day  when  almost  200  years 
ago  m  1791  the  Polish  people  proclaimed 
one  of  the  first  democratic  constitutions 
in  Europe.  That  day  was  the  culmina- 
tion in  Poland  of  a  fervor  for  freedom 
and  individual  rights  which  had  just 
begim  to  take  hold  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
subsequent  to  the  American  Revolution. 
Unfortunately,  patriotic  Poles  who 
framed  and  enacted  this  constitution 
Into  law,  were  not  given  the  chance  to 
see  it  work,  and  have  the  people  enjoy 
its  benefits.  Soon  after  its  promulga- 
tion, Poland  was  attacked,  invaded,  suid 
overrun,  and  finally  partitioned  among 
its  greedy  neighbors.  However,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  progress  embodied 
in  that  document  did  not  die.  For  al- 
most 200  years  the  Polish  people  have 
kept  alive  the  memory  and  belief  in  the 
Ideals  Illustrated  In  their  Constitution, 
and  they  still  cling  to  them  under  to- 
day's Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  shall  again 
have  an  independent  Poland  for  any 
people  who  can  endure  what  the  Polish 
people  have  endured  in  the  last  years 
and  can  still  believe  adamantly  In  a 
country  of  their  own  determination  shall 
certamly  see  it  exist  again  free  &nd  in- 
dependent. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  commemorating  the  adoption  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  documents  of 
history,  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791, 
a  shining  symbol  of  democracy  and 
freedom. 

Although  that  document  had  only  a 
short  life  before  the  totalitarian  forces 
overran  Poland  and  subjugated  her  peo- 
ple, It  remains  as  a  vivid  reminder  that 
out  of  oppression,  a  vigorous  and  spirited 
people  will  unceasingly  seek  to  free 
themselves  from  oppressors  who  hold 
human  life  and  dignity  of  Uttle  value. 

The  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  which 
produced  the  Polish  Constitution  still 
lives  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  mod- 
ern day  Poles,  for  although  the  aUen 
Commimlst  force  emanating  from  Mos- 
cow has  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  them, 
it  has  not  quenched  their  burning  desire 
for  freedom  and  Uberty.  As  the  present- 
day  oppressors  know,  that  unconquered 
spirit  If  too  heavily  burdened,  will  rise 
to  break  the  chains  as  It  has  done  in  the 
past. 


As  we  commemorate  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day.  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  Polish  people,  as  well  as  the 
people  In  other  captive  nations  of  the 
world,  will  once  again  be  able  to  live 
under  a  free,  democratic  government  of 
their  own  choosing. 


GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
623,  Rept.  No.  1651) ,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved,  That  up>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  C3ommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  vS. 
383)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
patented  mining  claim  on  the  south  rim  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  ahall  continue 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  6-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


ARBUCKLE     RECLAMATION     PROJ- 
ECT, OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  624.  Rept. 
No.  1652),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
23)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Arbuckle  reclamation  project,  Oklahoma, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUnONS  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  625,  Rept. 
No.  1653),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolutton  the   bill   (HJl. 
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8000)  to  autbonaa  MBtatene*  to  pulOle  and 
oUiar  nonpcoflt  tnatttutkiaa  of  hifflMr  adu* 
cation  in  ««n-"^"t  tl»a  oooitrtictlon.  rebabU- 
lutton.  or  tinprovamant  of  naadad  acadamle 
and  ralatad  faclUtlaa.  with  the  Sanata  amend- 
menta  tberato.  Da.  and  the  nuna  heraby  U. 
taken  from  the  8paak«r"ii  table,  to  the  end 
that  the  Senate  amendmenta  be.  and  they 
are  hereby.  dUagreed  to  and  that  the  con- 
ference requeeted  by  the  Senate  on  the  dU- 
Agreelnc  votea  of  the  two  Houaea  be,  and  the 
tame  U  hereby,  agreed  to. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  SELECT  A  NATIONAL 
FLOWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prevlouc  order  of  the  Hoiise.  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cd«tin]  Is 
recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Bfc.  Speaker,  last  week 
a  discission  ensued  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  Chamber  which  was  precipitated 
by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  eminent 
members  of  that  body  who  felt  that  the 
Capitol  grounds  should  be  enlivened  and 
beautified  by  more  flowers  and  shrubs. 
This  developed  Into  a  most  interesting 
discussion  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the 
time  and  place  they  should  and  could  be 
planted. 

This  lively  colloquy  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  fact  that  the  United  States  still 
does  not  have  a  national  flower. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  many 
resolutions  Introduced  on  this  subject. 
the  Members  who  introduced  the  same 
all  strongly  advocating  the  flower  of 
their  choice.  I  am  Included  among  the 
Members  in  this  category,  as  I  Uitroduced 
a  resolution  In  both  the  86th  and  the 
present  Congress  advocating  that  the 
Marigold  be  chosen  as  the  national 
flower. 

The  selection  of  a  floral  symbol,  which 
■hall  be  worthy  of  the  high  honor  of 
joining  the  American  Flag  and  the 
American  Eagle  as  a  symbol  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  of  the  national  char- 
acter of  this  country,  is,  indeed,  a  difB- 
cult  task.  The  flower  to  be  selected 
should  not  be  selected  for  its  beauty 
alone,  but  It  should  be  a  flower  which 
can  portray  symbolically  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  great  Nation. 
What,  then,  are  the  criteria  which  I  sub- 
mit are  important  In  selecting  a  national 
emblem? 

First.  It  should  be  American.  Just  as 
the  American  Eagle  Is  an  American  bird, 
so  should  our  national  flower  be  native 
American  and  native  to  no  other  country. 
Second,  it  should  not  be  the  national 
symbol  of  any  other  coimtry. 

Third,  it  should  be  common  to  all 
America,  to  all  the  States  and  cities,  to 
all  the  vUlages  and  hamlets  that  make 
up  America.  Our  American  eagle  soars 
high  over  the  mountains  and  plains  all 
over  these  United  States.  And  Just  so. 
should  the  national  flower  be  found  in 
the  gardens  of  Maine  and  California. 
Washington  and  Florida,  and  every  one 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  including 
our  two  newest  States.  Alaska  and 
HawaiL 

Fourth,  the  national  flower  should 
represent  to  the  world  the  proud  ideals 
which  we  Americans  claim  for  our  coun- 
try. Our  national  flag  stands  for  free- 
dom.    Our  natl<»al  American  eagle  is 


a  symbol  of  power,  courage,  and  strength. 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  these  two 
great  symbols  should  be  a  flower  which 
fully  measures  up  to  them  as  symbolic 
of  American  characteristics  of  which  we 
can  be  proud. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
marigold  which  make  It  a  candidate  for 
this  high  honor? 

On  the  strength  of  being  a  friendship 
flower  alone,  the  American  marigold  Is 
worthy  of  representing  our  Nation, 
botanically. 

But.  the  American  marigold  comes 
with  stronger  credentials  for  this  glo- 
rious honor.  Not  the  least  Is  its  claim 
to  being  a  native  American  flower  and 
native  to  nowhere  else  In  the  world. 

You  may  be  interested  to  learn  that 
marigolds  were  discovered  by  the  great 
Spanish  Conquistadore  Cortez  during  his 
expeditions  in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  gay  colored  flowers  blooming 
throughout  the  fields  so  attracted  the 
Invaders  that  they  sent  its  seed  back  to 
Spain. 

There  the  simple  golden  blooms  taken 
from  the  American  continent  gamed 
such  a  great  popularity  that  the  people 
used  them  to  decorate  the  altars  of  the 
Vu-gin  Mary.  Thus  they  became  known 
as  Mary's  gold  which  through  popular 
usage  contracted  into  marigold. 

The  American  marigold  is  not  a  so- 
phisticated flower  demandmg  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  pampering.  To  the  con- 
trary, as  any  gardener  will  tell  you,  it 
possesses  a  vigor  and  vitality  which  en- 
ables it  to  grow  easily,  quickly,  and  in- 
expensively in  the  gardens  of  our  50 
States.  Its  adaptability,  strength,  and 
virility  are  characteristics  generally 
identified  with  the  American  people. 

I  point  out  these  characteristics  of  the 
flower  of  my  choice  for  the  national 
flower,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  this  re- 
vival of  Interest  in  flowers  and  blooms, 
as  shown  in  the  other  body  last  week, 
makes  it  a  most  appropriate  time  to 
consider  again  the  adoption  of  a  national 
flower. 

This  flower  is  hardy,  adaptive,  and 
disease  resistant.  It  can  be  grown  by 
any  homeowner,  by  any  garden  lover,  in 
any  of  the  States  of  this  great  country, 
developing  from  a  seed  to  a  bloom  in  a 
few  short  weeks.  It  is  not  a  pampered 
hot  house  flower,  and  once  m  bloom  in 
the  gardens  and  fields  of  this  country. 
It  blooms  continually  all  summer  and 
fall.  It  is  an  attractive  flower,  both  In 
the  garden  and  as  a  cut  flower,  and  un- 
like many  of  its  competitors.  It  is  prac- 
tically free  from  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases. It  is  a  flower  which  is  truly  all 
American.  It  is  a  flower  that  is  physi- 
.  cally  strong  and  virile,  a  flower  that 
grows  in  peaceful  gardens  and  not  one 
that  has  ever  associated  with  war  and 
bloodshed  as  has  England  s  national 
flower.  It  is  truly  a  flower  and  not  a 
vegetable  or  a  grain. 

Each  of  us  may  be  partial  to  a  certain 
flower  for  a  particular  reason :  its  beauty, 
its  scent,  its  fragility,  its  daintiness,  and 
even  its  impact  on  the  economy  of  a 
country.  I  submit,  however,  that  these 
attributes  should  not  be  determinative 
of  the  national  floral  emblem,  which  is 
to  be  symbolic  of  the  character  of 
America.     I     submit     that     the     flower 


which  most  nearly  meets  the  criteria  for 
a  national  emblem  Is  the  marigold. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  high  time 
that  we  resolve  this  question  and  decree 
for  the  United  SUtea  a  flower  which  will 
have  the  high  honor  of  being  the  na- 
tional flower  of  this  country.  For  this 
reason.  I  call  the  attention  of  this  dis- 
tingxiished  body  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 99.  which  I  introduced  last  year  des- 
ignating the  American  marigold  as  the 
national  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
State*.  

POSTAL  PAY  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  LaifB] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
your  Committee  on  the  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service  we  started  hearings  with 
reference  to  the  salary  increases  for 
postal  employees  and  for  other  Federal 
employees.  For  that  reason,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  50  Mem- 
bers, including  myself,  have  Introduced 
postal  pay  raise  bills  Identical  with 
the  Morrison  bill.  H.R.  9531.  For  unity 
of  action  we  are  concentrating  our  sup- 
port in  behalf  of  the  Morrison  bill. 
This  fact  alone  indicates  the  widespread 
belief  that  the  postal  workers  deserve 
a  substantial  pay  increase  this  year. 

There  has  been  mounting  dissatisfac- 
tion among  carriers  and  clerks  durlnn 
recent  years  as  they  have  watched  the 
aggregate  personal  Incomes  of  their  fel- 
low Americans  rising,  while  theirs  stood 
still.  Furthermore,  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  has  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  flxed  Incomes.  The  tend- 
ency of  more  and  more  businesses  to 
rely  upon  the  Post  OfUce  Department  for 
below -cost  services  has  forced  the 
postal  employees  to  do  more  work  for 
which   they   do   not   receive   additional 

pay. 

To  compensate  for  these  human  and 
economic  losses,  we  propose — not  Just 
a  token  Increase  that  does  not  square 
with  the  needs  but  an  average  increase 
of  14  percent.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
Increases,  even  proportionately  higher 
ones,  for  the  executives  in  the  Depart- 
ment. But  we  do  oppose  such  Increases 
If  they  are  to  be  paid  for  by  sacrlflclng 
the  pay  claims  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  ranks.  These  are  the  low  paid  em- 
ployees who  merit  a  real  Increase,  not  on 
the  installment  plan,  but  whole  and  en- 
tire and  retroactive  to  January  1,  1962. 

The  reason  for  this  is  to  make  up 
for  the  dilatory  and  delaying  tactics  of 
their  employers.  When  postal  em- 
ployees seek  a  pay  raise,  so  many  ob- 
stacles are  placed  in  their  way,  that 
1  or  2  years  pass  before  the  battle 
is  won.  By  that  time,  part  of  the  raise 
that  would  have  been  negotiated  under 
normal  conditions,  is  already  lost  and 
irrecoverable. 

There  is  no  justification  for  any  legis- 
lative "slow  motion"  on  this  matter.  We 
are  getting  deep  mto  the  session  and 
there  will  be  understandable  pressure 
from  many  Members  for  an  early  ad- 
journment so  that  they  will  have  time 
to  campaign  for  reelection. 
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The    associatioiM    representing    the 
postal  employees  have  presented  us  with 

impressive  reasons  to  warrant  a  pay  in- 
crease. The  Administa-ation  has  recom- 
mended a  3-8tage  plan,  providing  large 
increases  for  those  In  the  higher  pay 
brackets  so  that  Federal  salary  rates  for 
these  positions  shall  be  comparable  with 
private  enterprise  rates  for  the  same 
levels  of  work,  and  small  increases  for 
the  bulk  of  postal  wortcers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
would  veto  a  bill  to  provide  substantial 
increases  for  executives,  that  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  meet  the  competition 
from  private  enterprise,  and,  substantial 
increases  for  clerks,  carriers,  and  other 
low-paid  personnel  as  welL 

In  addition,  HR.  9531,  would  award 
longevity  Increases  alter  10,  13,  and  16 
years  of  service,  instead  of  the  current 
13,  18,  and  25  years.  This  would  place 
postal  employees  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  Federal  workers.  I  cannot  see  how 
anyone  could  object  to  this  fair  and 
equitable  adjustment. 

As  the  Post  OfBce  Department  serves 
every  p>erson  and  every  business  in  the 
Nation.  It  Is  essential  that  we  provide 
pay  standards  that  will  attract  and  hold 
the  most  competent  and  dependable  em- 
ployees who  will  help  the  Department  to 
function  promptly  and  efBclently  under 
an  increasing  burden  of  work. 

In  my  opinion,  and  that  of  many  other 
Members,  the  Morrison  postal  pay  In- 
crease bill  is  not  only  advisable  but 
necessary.  Tlie  long  overdue  Incentive 
of  a  pay  raise  for  faithful  but  hard- 
pressed  postal  employees  has  strong  sup- 
port from  Congress  and  the  general 
public  who  appreciate  the  value  of  th^r 
services. 

MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  H.R.  5532 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  minority  views 
on  the  blU  HJl.  5532;  and  that  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  permitted  to  Join  me,  and 
that  these  minority  views  be  printed  as 
part  2  of  the  committee  report  on  that 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALUTE     TO  POLAND 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MillmI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscotD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIU£R  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  May  3  Is  a  day  when  we  who 
live  in  freedom  pause  to  salute  the  en- 
during courage  of  a  gallant  nation  ded- 
icated to  democracy  but  held  prisoner 
in  a  vise  of  Communist  oppression. 

People  of  Polish  extraction  throughout 
the  world — people  for  whom  we  have  the 


deq>est  respeet  and  friendship— ob- 
serre  Poland's  OonstitatlQa  Day  with  a 
pride  bom  of  overriding  devotion  to 
Justice  and  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

Two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  1789. 
the  will  of  the  Polish  people,  which  has 
never  changed  through  years  of  painful 
adversity,  was  expressed  to  these  words: 

All  power  in.  civil  society  Bbould  he  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  tba  civil  liberty,  and  good  order 
of  aode^.  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  f  oundaUon. 

Thus  more  than  170  years  ago  the 
Pedes  affirmed  their  partnership  with  the 
United  States  to  a  concept  of  govern- 
ment which  never  has  been  svupassed 
through  history.  That  partnership  Is 
meaningful  today  as  America  and  Poland 
face  a  common  enemy  and  with  a  com- 
mon determination  to  be  free. 

AH  through  the  years  of  successive 
partitions,  all  through  the  years  as  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  colonialism,  the  Poles  have 
electrified  the  free  world  by  theh-  faith 
in  the  rightness  at  their  fimdamental 
beliefs  and  the  goals  they  are  determtoed 
to  achieve. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  wonders  of  our 
times  is  that  a  nation  so  torn  by  frus- 
trated desires  is  able  to  project  the  tra- 
ditional image  of  its  people — an  image 
marked  by  todivldual  skills  and  progres- 
sive spirit.  One  looks  upon  Poland  as 
a  country  whose  rightful  desttoy  has 
been  delayed,  not  lost,  no  matter  what 
pressures  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  to 
accept  the  status  quo  of  communism. 

I  would  recall  against  the  heroism  of 
the  Polldi  people  when  to  1939  they  rose 
to  the  defense  of  principle  and  resisted 
the  mechanised  forces  of  the  Invading 
Nazis  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  hves. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  World  War  n 
and  it  is  one  of  history's  saddest  facts 
that  to  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
struggle  Poland's  todependence  was  not 
restored.  Instead  of  freedom,  the  year 
1945  saw  communism  move  in. 

But  I  know  that  when  the  captive 
peoples  throw  off  the  yoke  of  commu- 
nism. Poland  wlU  be  to  the  vanguard  of 
the  movement.  Toward  that  end  she 
has  earned  the  right  to  expect  the  sup- 
port of  all  free  nations. 

I  would  not  let  this  day  pass  without 
expressing  deep  gratitude  for  the  con- 
tributicms  people  of  Polish  extracti<Mi 
have  made  to  our  coimtry  to  both  war 
and  peace.  As  freedom  lovers  they  have 
fought  and  died  for  American  principles. 
As  peaceful  citizens  they  have  enriched 
our  family,  cultural,  and  industrial  life. 
This  todebtedness  I  speak  of  must  be 
repaid — and  there  Is  no  better  way  to  do 
it  than  to  let  it  be  known  that  America 
stands  with  Poland  to  Its  determtoation 
to  regato  full  todependence. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the 
Rkcokd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
May  3,  1962,  marks  an  annfrersary  that 
has  become  important  not  just  to  Poles 
the  world  over  but  to  all  who  hold  free- 
dom dear.  It  should  be  even  more  sig- 
nificant to  those  of  the  world  who  have 
and  know  freedom,  for  we  are  the  for- 
tunate ones.  The  people  whose  courage 
we  honor  today  do  not  have  this  liberty, 
yet  they  desire  It  as  greatly  as  we  expe- 
rience It  daily  appreciate  it. 

We  of  the  Western  World  cannot  for- 
get the  peoples  who  are  suffering  under 
the  yoke  of  communism  against  their 
will  and  helidess  to  liberate  themselves. 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  oommunlsm's 
goal  Is  to  remove  all  signs  of  a  national 
culture  and  heritage  from  the  countries 
to  which  It  reigns. 

Just  this  week  Cardinal  Wyszynski  of 
Poland  openly  criticized  the  Communist 
regime  for  trying  to  remove  religion 
from  the  lives  of  Poland's  youth.  The 
age  old  H"Piifl^  celebration  of  St.  Adal- 
bert, the  first  patron  satot  of  Poland,  was 
the  occasion  for  Cardtoal  Wyszynski's 
charges,  and  also  the  scene  of  a  more 
siibtle  attempt  to  discredit  religion. 
The  processional  of  the  event  was  quietly 
piished  to  the  back  streets  and  off  of  the 
mato  street  of  Gniezno,  Poland,  the  town 
which  has  the  first  Catholic  cathedral 
in  Poland. 

So  we  might  well  take  this  occasion  to 
rededicate  ourselves  as  a  naticm  and  as 
individuals  to  freedom  tor  aU  pe(H>les 
throughout  the  world.  And,  to  the  proc- 
ess, all  Americans  can  be  thankful  for 
their  way  of  life  and  work  to  strengthen 
and  protect  it. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
WALTER,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchmmiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  potat  to  the  Record 
and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gwitleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  the  past  10  years  with  our  chairman 
Francis  E.  Walter,  I  heartily  concur 
with  sMitlments  expressed  to  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appearing  to  the  Brooklyn 
Tablet: 
TaJBUTB  TO  Reprkskntatcts  Wai.t««.  or  Penn- 

8,TI.VAHia 

Unfortunately  many  good  men  In  Con-  , 
grew  retire  at  the  hel^t  <rf  their  career 
when  they  are  most  uaeful  in  furthering  and 
protecting  the  beet  intercats  of  the  country. 
We  are  happy  to  note  Bepraaentatlve  FaAWCis 
E.  WAixn^  Democrat  erf  Pennaylvanla.  is  not 
going  to  join  their  ranks.  Tha  dlrtingiiliihad 
Congressman  announced  last  week,  amidst 
widespread  applaxise  from  mamben  at  both 
parties,  that  he  will  ran  for  a  15th  term 
and  not  retire  as  he  had  prerloualy  intended. 

The  fact  la  that  Repreaentativa  Walt^, 
one  of  the  moat  Influential  Members  of  the 
House,  has  for  years  been  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's best  legislators.  Aa  head  of  the  House 
Cctnmlttee  on  Un-American  AcUvltlee,  he 
haa  been  pca1;lcularly  vigorous  and  vigilant 
In  defense  of  the  country  against  subver- 
sion.   His  reports  and  rec<Mnmendatlons  have 
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bMn  pralMd  by  Americana  of  every  descrlp- 
Uon.  The  opposition  of  CommunlaU  and 
antl-antl-CominunUU  hmM  been  met  bead 
on.  and  uaxially  be  baa  been  returned  the 
Ylctor. 

Repreaentatfve  Waltzs's  announcement 
touched  off  2&  minutes  of  bipartisan  praise 
on  the  House  Ooor.  It  got  underway  even 
before  the  House  met.  when  Speaker  John 
W.  McCoKMACX.  Democrat,  of  MassachusetU. 
told  reporters  he  was  "very  glad"  Represent- 
ative Waltss  was  planning  to  run  again. 
The  majority  leader.  Representative  Cael  Al- 
BnT.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  set  off  the 
round  of  plaudits  on  the  House  floor. 

Among  the  many  others  who  Joined  In  was 
Representative  C-ummiick  J.  Bsowix.  of  Ohio, 
senior  Republican  on  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, who  pralMd  Representative  Wai,td 
for  dedication  to  "Americanism  and  lound 
government "  Mr.  Bbowh  remarked  that 
Mr.  WALTza  had  always  acted  not  from  [Mlit- 
Ical  or  partisan  motive,  but  was  Imbued  with 
patriotism  and  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  Even  those  who  have  crit- 
icized him — and  some  of  the  legislation  he 
promoted  has  drawn  attacks — have  never  re- 
flected on  his  sincerity.  Integrity  or  public 
Interest.  All  In  all  he  has  offered  the  coun- 
try, particularly  on  the  Communist  Issue. 
splendid  service. 

Mr.  Waltsb  is  not  a  Catholic,  but  Catholics 
and  other  Americans  are  united  in  tribute 
to  his  service  to  our  beloved  Nation. 


POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ostertac]  may 
extend  hJs  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
today  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  171st  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day.  This  brave  nation, 
many  of  whose  citizens  aided  us  in  our 
fight  for  independence,  can  no  longer 
celebrate  this  day.  Their  freedom  has 
been  crushed  under  ruthless  Communist 
oppression  since  1953  when  their  3d  of 
May  constitution  was  replaced  by  a  Com- 
munist constitution  forcibly  imposed 
upon  the  Polish  nation. 

But  the  3d  of  May  constitution  still 
lives  as  an  embodiment  of  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  the  Polish  people.  Thi.s 
day  is  still  observed  in  the  hearts  of  tlie 
people  within  the  coiuatry,  and  through- 
out Polish  communities  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  who  undertook 
the  task  of  guiding  the  Polish  nacion  on 
the  path  of  social  progress  were  among 
the  most  enlightened  citizens  of  18th- 
century  Poland.  They  were  inspired  by 
the  ideals  of  our  own  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Influenced 
by  the  French  Proclamation  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen. 

It  is.  therefore,  especially  fitting  that 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  commem- 
orate Poland's  National  E>ay  on  May  3, 
to  evoke  links  of  friendship  between 
both  nations,  and  to  emphasize  our  sup- 
port for  returning  to  Poland  the  free- 
dom and  national  sovereignty  she  has 
known  in  brighter  periods  of  her  history. 


DOES  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  TAX 
BILL  VIOLATE  OUR  TAX  TREAT- 
IES? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  BittsI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
pendency  of  the  administration's  tax  bill 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  I  became  concerned  over  rep- 
resentations that  had  been  made  to  the 
membership  of  the  committee  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  proposals  affecting  income 
derived  from  foreign  sources  would  be 
violative  of  our  tax  treaties  in  effect  with 
other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

My  concern  in  this  regard  prompted 
me  to  write  to  the  State  Department  ask- 
ing for  a  legal  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  basis  for  the  representa- 
tions that  had  been  made.  Unfortun- 
ately. I  did  not  receive  an  answer  to  my 
inquiry  until  after  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962  had  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. On  April  H  of  this  year  I 
received  a  reply  from  the  State  De- 
partment which  quoted  a  Treasury 
Department  opinion  that  the  Treasury 
Department  s  tax  proposals  did  not  uni- 
laterally violate  any  tax  treaties.  The 
State  Department  letter  containing  the 
Treasury  Department  opinion  did  not 
alleviate  my  concern  m  regard  to  this 
very  important  matter  As  a  conse- 
quence. I  conducted  a  personal  study  of 
the  subject  and  consulted  with  several 
persons  who  are  authoritatively  knowl- 
edgeable in  regard  to  international  tax 
matters. 

My  efforts  in  this  field  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
Treasury's  tax  package  did  conflict  with 
obhgations  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken in  regard  to  tax  treaties.  If  I  am 
correct  in  my  conclusion  that  the  enact- 
ment of  H  R.  10650  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  result 
in  violation  of  our  tax  treaties,  then  I  am 
very  concerned  that  the  consequences 
of  such  a  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  would  have  danger- 
ous and  undesirable  implications  that  go 
far  beyond  the  tax  considerations  direct- 
ly involved. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  is  now  a  sub- 
ject of  public  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  I  deemed  it  im- 
portant that  the  State  Department  let- 
ter to  me  of  April  11.  1962.  commenting 
on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  US.  tax 
treaties  would  be  violated  by  the  admin- 
istration's tax  proposals  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  As  a  consequence. 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Carl  T  Curtis,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  State  Department 
letter  and  expressing  in  some  detail  the 
results  and  conclusions  from  the  per- 
sonal study  that  I  had  conducted  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  I  will  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  include  my  letter  to  Sen- 


ator Curtis  and  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  State  Department  dated  April 
11. 1962: 

CoNGKxss  or  THK  UNrrzo  Statu, 

House  or  RcFaxsKNTATivxs. 

Washington,  DC.  May  2.  1962. 
Hon   Carl  T  Cubtis. 
US   Senate, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Senatob  Crsxis  I  am  writing  to 
commend  you  for  the  very  excellent  series 
of  commentaries  you  have  recently  made  on 
current  administration  proposals  to  increase 
the  tax  burdens  Imposed  on  American  free 
enterprise  operations  In  world  commerce. 
Your  perceptive  analysis  of  the  contribution 
such  conunerce  makes  to  the  creation  of 
American  Jobs,  to  improvement  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  and  to  the  ful- 
flllment  of  our  commitments  to  our  free 
world  allies  has  done  much  to  reveal  the 
confusion  and  concern  arising  from  the 
Treasury  recommendations. 

During  the  time  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  considering  these  Treasury 
tax  recommendations  that  were  later  In- 
cluded in  H  R  10650.  I  became  concerned 
over  the  risks  and  dangers  that  could  result 
from  a  precipitous  and  unwise  shift  in  the 
ground  rules  covering  the  taxation  of  Amer- 
ican business  endeavors  overseas.  One  of 
my  concerns  In  this  regard  was  derived  from 
the  assertion  made  by  many  informed  per- 
sons to  the  effect  that  certain  of  the  Treas- 
ury prop<3sals  would  result  in  the  United 
Slates  unilaterally  dishonoring  lU  treaty 
obligations 

On  February  23  1  wrote  to  the  Department 
of  Stale  asking  that  agency  for  a  legal  opin- 
ion as  to  the  validity  of  the  allegations  that 
the  tax  proposals  did  Involve  treaty  vlola- 
llons  by  the  United  Stales.  I  did  not  re- 
ceive a  resp<3nslve  answer  to  my  inquiry 
until  April  11.  19«2.  which  was  after  the 
House  had  concluded  action  on  H  R.  10660 
A  copy  of  the  State  Department's  reply  Is 
attached  to  this  letter 

The  ex[)res8lon  by  the  SUte  Department 
WAS  m  fact  a  conclusion  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  the  Treasury  proposals  did 
not  entail  a  violation  of  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions This  Treasury  conclusion,  appar- 
ently subscribed  to  by  the  Department  of 
SUte  seemed  rather  remarkable  In  view  of 
the  numerous  times  the  Congress  has  re- 
ceived executive  conununlcatlons  asserting 
that  an  action  Involving  tariff  commitments 
should  not  be  Uken  tjecause  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions or  other  forms  of  international  under- 
taking 

I  was  dl.-isailsfled  with  the  authoritative 
quality  of  the  arguments  In  the  State  De- 
partment letter  seeking  to  establish  that  the 
Treasury  foreign  Income  proposals  were  not 
violftiiojis  of  our  treaty  obligations  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  consulted  with  several  author- 
ities in  the  field  of  International  law  In  an 
attempt  U)  make  a  careful  study  of  this  mat- 
ter I  have  concluded  that  H  R.  10650  con- 
nuU  with  many  of  uur  treaties  as  well  as 
raises  a  host  of  other  knotty  problems  In- 
volving relations  with  our  allies  abroad. 

Pur  example,  projxised  section  21  of  the 
BUI  pmvldes  that  section  7862(d)  of  the  1954 
Internal  Revenue  Code  shall  not  apply  in 
resf>ect  nf  any  amendments  made  by  the 
bill  Section  7852(d)  In  turn  provides  that 
no  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  apply  In  any  case  where  Its  appli- 
cation would  be  contrary  to  the  treaty  obli- 
gations of  the  Unlt«<l  States  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  Section  31  thus  rep- 
resents a  complete  reversal  of  our  tax  policy 
with  respect  to  treaty  obligations  In  1954 
we  were  careful  to  honor  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions In  1962  we  propose  to  tear  up  all 
existing  tax  treaties  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  dntritry  to  our  new  tax  policies. 
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Also,  we  have  treaties  with  19  countries 
establishing  exemptions  from  tax  or  rates  of 
tax  of  less  than  20  percent  on  interest  and 
dividends  paid  to  nonresident  aliens.  The 
language  in  section  19(c)(1)  of  HJl.  10680 
abrogates  all  of  these  treaties,  and  wlU  re- 
quire withholding  at  the  general  20  percent 
rate  regardless  of  whether  or  not  section  21 
rcmnlns  in  the  bill.  Of  course  the  nonresi- 
dent alien  may  be  entlUed  to  a  refund,  but 
there  has  been  Imposisd  upon  him  the  delays, 
burdens  and  complejiltiea  Involved  in  filing 
the  necessary  clalmis  lor  refund. 

Par  more  serious  conflicts,  however,  are 
those  Involved  under  section  11.  the  so-called 
gross-up  provision.  Dividends  from  for- 
eign corporations  am  of  covirse  included  In 
Income  and  subjected  to  tax  at  the  full  rate. 
Recognizing  the  ur-deslrablllty  of  double 
taxation,  however,  our  tax  laws  have  long 
provided  a  credit  for  foreign  taxes  lmpo«d 
upon  the  foreign  Income. 

To  illustrate,  a  U.S.  parent  corporation  re- 
ceiving a  dividend  of  $100  from  a  foreign 
subsidiary  computes  a  tentative  V3.  tax  of 
$53  and  then  appllen  a  credit  to  the  extent 
of  the  effective  rate  of  foreign  Income  tax 
paid  by  the  foreign  fiubsldlary.  If  the  effec- 
tive rate  of  the  fonsign  income  tax  was  40 
percent,  for  example,  the  UB.  parent  would 
deduct  a  credit  of  #40  and  pay  an  additional 
US   tax  of  $12. 

Under  propoeed  section  11,  however,  the 
US.  taxpayer  is  required  to  "gross  up"  the 
dividend  to  $166  by  adding  to  income  the 
related  foreign  tax  of  $<M.  His  dividend  In- 
come is  therefore  deemed  to  be  9166  even 
though  only  $100  Is  ever  received  in  the 
United  States.  The  tenUtlve  UJB.  tax  on 
this  U  $86.  Deducting  a  credit  ot  966  (40 
percent  of  the  grossed  up  dividend) .  the  VB. 
tax  under  proposed  section  21  Is  $30  instead 
of  $13. 

SecUon  11  of  HU.  10660  thus  obviously 
changes  very  considerably  the  compnitatlon 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit.  By  increasing  the 
US.  Income  tax  on  foreign  dividends,  the 
gross-up  provision  reduoss  substantially  the 
effect  ct  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  does  this  conflict  with  any 
of  our  treaty  obligations?  I  have  concluded 
tiiat  the  answer  is  clearly  "Tcs." 

The  Norwegian  Treaty  has  been  dted  to 
me  as  a  good  example.    Article  ZTV  states: 

"( I )  It  is  screed  ttiat  doable  taxation  shall 
be  avoided  in  the  following  manner : 

"(a)  The  United  StatSs  in  determining  its 
taxes  speciffed  in  article  I  ct  this  ConventiOD 
in  the  case  of  ita  cltlaeiis,  residents  or  oor- 
P  iratlons  may.  re^ardlesB  ot  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Convention,  Incltide  In  the  basis 
upon  which  such  taxes  are  Imposed  all  items 
of  Income  taxable  under  the  reventie  lews 
of  the  United  States  as  If  this  Conventloti 
had   not  come   into  effect." 

This  reservation  clause,  reserving  to  the 
United  States  certain  rights  with  respect  to 
Its  own  citlaens.  resldenta  or  corporations,  Is 
followed  immediately,  however,  by  the  fol- 
lowing limitation  clause  making  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  foreign  tax  credit  provlslona 
are  not  to  be  altered  without  renegotiation 
of  the  treaty.  This  limitation  clause  states: 
"The  United  States  shall,  however,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  131,  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
entry  into  foroe  of  this  convention,  deduct 
from  lu  taxes  the  amount  of  Norwegian 
taxes  si>ecitied  in  article  I  of  this  convention. 
The  Norwegian  Treaty  is  only  1  of  18 
treaties  containing  svich  a  specific  provision 
for  the  allowanoe  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
In  Its  present  form.  Eleven  of  these  treaties 
are  with  economically  developed  countries 
»<J  that  if  the  courta  were  to  decide  In  the 
future  that  these  treaties  are  to  be  honored. 
the  anomalous  result  is  that  the  gross  up 
provision  would  apply  primarily  to  the  less 
developed     countries,     thus     dlacrtmlnaUnf 


against  those  emerging  coimtries.  Of  these 
18  treaties,  7  were  effective  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  1054  code.  If  the  new  blU  is 
not  to  contain  section  21,  section  7852(d)  of 
«i»in±tng  uw  would  dearly  and  expressly  pre- 
clude any  change  in  their  provisions.  As  to 
the  six  poet-1954  treaties  the  spirit  of  sec- 
tion 78S2(d),  If  not  Itt  letter,  would  cer- 
tainly require  that  they  also  be  unaffected 
by  the  blU. 

The  Treasury  argiunenta  contained  in  the 
aforcBMntloned  State  Department  letter  can 
be  summarlaed  as  follows: 

1.  The  limitation  clause  in  the  treaties 
quoted  above  is  not  intended  to  require  the 
application  of  section  131  In  its  exact  form, 
but  permlta  any  reasonable  amendment. 
This  Interpretation  seems  to  read  into  the 
limitation  clause  both  intent  and  language 
that  simply  are  not  there. 

2.  OroBs  up  does  not  Involve  section  131. 
This  argnment  apparently  assumes  that  the 
full  credit  xinder  section  131  is  being  given, 
the  only  change  being  that  the  taxpayer's 
incotne  is  increased  by  the  foreign  tax  of  the 
payor  corporation.  In  support  of  this  argu- 
ment reference  Is  nuule  to  the  reservation 
clause. 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  argu- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  there  are  five 
treaties  In  which  there  Is  no  reservation 
clause.  Any  dlstinctiao  in  the  application 
of  the  gross  up  provision  based  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a  reservation  clatise  would 
be  whimsical  indeed.  Secondly,  this  kind  of 
reasoning  Is  pure  semantics.  Lip  service  Lb 
givsn  to  section  131,  but  only  upon  the  con- 
dition of  including  to  the  taxpayers'  Income 
part  ot  the  Income  of  the  foreign  subsidiary, 
a  separate  entity,  with  a  net  increase  in 
tax  burden.  This  argument  Is  not  only 
superficial,  therefore,  but  if  taken  at  face 
value,  points  up  another  serious  issue; 
namely,  the  constitutionality  of  the  taxpayer 
being  forced  to  Include  in  his  income  a  part 
of  the  Income  of  a  separate  taxable  entity. 
One  taxpayer  may  not  be  taxed  upon  the  in- 
come of  another.  Purthermore,  the  reserva- 
tion clause,  Itself,  only  permlta  Inclusion  In 
the  basis  upon  which  taxes  are  Imposed 
"Items  of  Income  taxable  under  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

3.  Finally,  the  TYeasury  argues  that  gross 
up  involves  a  favorable  change  on  the 
ground  that  the  credit  is  increased,  appar- 
ently relying  on  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
treaties  contain  a  no  restriction  provi- 
sion. Article  XX  of  the  Norwegian  Tax 
Omventlon  Is  an  example: 

"(2)  The  provision  of  the  present  conven- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  In 
any  nuuiner  any  exemption,  deduction, 
credit  or  other  allowance  now  or  hereafter 
accorded  by  the  laws  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing States  In  the  determination  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  such  State." 

This  provision  clearly  does  not  grant  any 
ix>wer  to  a  contracting  party  to  make  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  more  onerous.  It 
merely  says  that  a  contracting  party  shall 
not  be  restricted  In  acoording  any  allowance 
it  wishes;  i.e.,  in  being  more  liberal.  And 
any  argtunent  that  the  Treasury  is  being 
more  liberal  by  allowing  a  higher  credit 
under  gross  up  Is  entirely  specious.  The 
hi^er  credit  is  only  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  unconstitutionally  Including  income  in 
the  bass  of  the  tax.  with  a  substantial  net 
increase  In  tax  burden. 

In  oooclQsion  section  11  clearly  abrogates 
many  o*  our  treaties.  The  argumenta  to  the 
contrary  ars  not  persuasive.  But  even  if 
then  were  some  technical  basis  for  the 
Treasury  posltton,  we  should  honor  the 
tfArtX  ot  ths  treaties.  As  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  Gborce  Meadex, 
said  l>efore  the  House  during  the  debate  on 
HJl.  10650: 


"Before  the  eyes  of  world  opinion  the 
U.S.  Government  has  held  Itself  out  as  a 
champion  of  morality  in  world  affairs.  We 
have  repeatedly  called  the  Government  of 
ConmiunlBt  Russia  to  task  as  a  treaty  vio- 
lator. How  can  we  continue  to  take  this 
firm  moral  position  if  we  ourselves  disre- 
gard treaty  obligations  when  It  suite  our 
purpose  to  do  so?" 

Mr.  Meader'b  point  would  seem  to  be  rea- 
son enough  for  eliminating  the  gross-up 
provision  from  the  bill.  If  more  persuasion 
is  needed,  however,  the  practical  resulte  of 
any  other  course  should  be  considered.  If 
section  11  is  eniicted,  and  these  18  treaties 
abrogated,  we  must  be  prepared  for  similar 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  other  nations 
around  the  world.  I  am  informed  that  most 
continental  countries,  for  example,  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive  about  modification  of 
International  treaties  by  Intonal  laws,  for 
they  consider  the  former  sacrosanct.  Re- 
taliation may  be  expected,  therrfore,  and 
may  not  be  limited  to  tax  teeaty  obligations, 
but  may  involve  also  our  important  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

The  present  financial  strength  of  many  of 
our  allies  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  efforte 
of  American  business,  but  they  are  now  com- 
peting with  us  on  even  terms,  or  better. 
The  time  has  come  when  they  might  well 
welcome  an  excuse  to  adopt  our  proposed  ap- 
proach and  unilaterally  abrogate  treaties  now 
preventing  discrimination  against  our  busi- 
ness abrocMl.  The  result  would  be  to  hamper 
our  efforte  to  expand  our  foreign  sales  that 
are  vital  if  we  are  to  reduce  our  cturent 
deficit  in  balance  of  paymente. 

As  a  matter  of  morality  we  should  not  abro- 
gate these  treaties.  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
ticality I  submit  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
so.  But  if  the  decision  Is  made  to  abrogate 
them,  then  It  should  be  done  forthrightly 
and  not  lndlre<:tly.  It  Is  unseemly  for  us 
to  say  we  are  going  to  honor  our  treaties 
if  in  fact  we  intend  to  dishonor  them. 

Sincerely  yours.  

Jacksow  X.  BXRs. 
McTiiber  of  Congress. 

DCFAKTICKNT    OF    STSTX. 

Washington,  AprU  11,  1962. 

Deas  Congkessmam  Bktts:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  of  February  23.  1062, 
with  which  you  enclosed  a  memorandum 
■prvpiLna.  by  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.  concerning  the  "gross  up" 
pn^KJsal  In  the  draft  tax  Isglslatlon.  Tou 
Inquired  whether  the  statemMit  on  page  1 
of  the  memorandum  tLat  "gross  up"  would 
violate  the  provisions  of  IS  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  on  Income  is 
accurate. 

You  were  Inf 'ormed  by  letter  dated  March 
6,  1962,  that  the  Treasury  Depyartment  is  the 
aiH^ropriate  agency  of  the  Government  to 
determine  the  effect  of  "gross  up"  on  the 
tax  treaties  and  that  a  substantive  answer 
to  your  inqtdry  would  be  made  after  oonsul- 
taUon  with  the  Treasury  Department. 

This  Department  has  received  fn»n  the 
Treasury  Department  a  letter  dated  Iilarch 
29,  1062,  in  which  the  fcrtlowlng  statemente 
are  made  in  regard  to  the  above  matter: 

"The  statement  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
International  Telephone  *  Telegraph  Corp. 
to  the  effect  that  'gross-up'  would  violate  the 
provislcms  of  13  income  tax  treaties  is  not 
accurate  in  the  view  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  statement  is  probably  based  on 
an  argimient  raised  elsewhere  that  the  vio- 
lation would  ocCTir  because  of  ths  agreement 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  of  ite  treaties 
ttiat  the  foreign  tax  credit  as  In  effect  on  a 
particular  date  will  be  applied  to  taxes  paid 
to  the  other  signatory  country.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  these  provisloas  do  not  require 
the  continuance  of  the  exact  credit  provisions 
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In  effect  on  iuch  d»tM  but  only  require  that 
a  reMon«ble  and  effective  foreign  tax  credit 
be  accorded  In  good  faith  under  our  tax  law. 
tbla  argument  la  not  relevant  to  the  •groea- 
up'  provlaiona  of  H.R.  10C80.  The  United 
Statea  doea  not  limit  In  lU  income  tax 
treaties  Ita  right  to  determine  the  Uz  base 
.  r  us.  cltl«en«.  resident*,  and  domestic  cor- 
porations. In  fact  In  moat  treaties,  the 
United  Statea  expreasly  reserves  to  Itaelf  the 
right  to  determine  the  basis  upon 
which  US.  tax  may  be  Imposed  The 
'groaa-up'  provision  relatea  to  the  amount 
of  Income  to  be  included  In  groes  Income  of 
U.S.  shareholders  with  respect  to  distribu- 
tions from  foreign  corporations.  The  'gross- 
ing up"  of  this  Income  Is  therefore  within 
this  retained  right  and  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  In  violation  of  any  of  the  treaties.  The 
changes  In  the  credit  provisions  themselves 
as  a  result  of  H  R.  10«60  are  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  foreign  taxes  which  may  be  cred- 
ited with  respect  to  dividend  dlstrlbuUons 
and  this,  being  a  favorable  change,  cannot  be 
considered  as  violating  the  obligation  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  allow- 
ance of  a  foreign  tax  credit.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  this  matter  was  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  review  by  the 
Treasury  Department  prior  to  Its  recom- 
mendaUon  of  the  •gross-up". "• 

K   I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FazocEicK  O.   I>inTON. 

Aasiatant  Secretary 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  ACT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  House  in  acknowledginj?  the  proR- 
ress  our  country  has  made  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  indeed  been  gratify- 
ing. The  outstanding  communications 
systems  which  we  presently  enjoy  were 
not  developed  under  Government  con- 
trol and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
resort  to  that  approach  now. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  any  great  length 
on  the  merits  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  now  before  us.  I  believe 
the  committee  has  done  an  excellent  job 
and  that  the  bill's  advantages  have  been 
admirably  set  forth  by  many  of  my 
colleagues.  Nonetheless,  I  oppose  any 
attempt  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
determining  the  ownership  of  Individual 
satellite  ground  stations. 

Under  the  legislation  before  us.  the 
PCC  has  the  authority  to  grant  licenses 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
each  ground  station  "as  will  best  serve 
the  public  interest."  This  makes  sense. 
not  only  because  the  establishment  of 
each  ground  station  calls  for  an  Indi- 
vidual determination  as  to  who  logically 
ouKht  to  be  given  control,  but  also  be- 
cause the  PCC  has.  over  the  years,  done 
a  fair  and.  I  think,  competent  job  It 
is  the  basic  regulatory  agency  for  com- 
munications and  ought  to  remain  so 

More  specifically,  however,  there  is 
some  feeling  that  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 201<ci  ought  to  be  changed  in  order 


to  favor  the  corporation  over  the  com- 
mon carriers  in  regard  to  the  ownership 
of  the  ground  stations.  With  this  rea- 
soning I  cannot  agree  It  Is  the  car- 
riers who  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
public  for  services  rendered  and  there - 
for€  they  who  in  many  cases  should  be 
given  control  of  these  critical  links  which 
connect  the  complex  communications 
network.  Furthermore,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  it  Is  private  industry  who.  by 
utilizing  its  technical  experience  and  by 
investing  its  own  capital,  has  made  it 
possible  to  launch  this  program  at  the 
present  time — a  time  which  in  the  light 
of  world  events  is  none  too  soon.  There- 
fore, it  would  not  seem  fair  to  adopt  a 
measure  which  would  unduly  hamper  the 
FCC  in  their  decision-making  capacity, 
or  the  common  carriers  in  their  efforts 
to  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  ground 
stations.  The  flexibility  and  the  safe- 
guards provided  by  the  FCC  as  set  forth 
in  the  present  bill  should  be  sufficient  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

Accordingly,  I  support  the  bill,  and 
urge  that  the  common  carriers  retain 
their  fair  share  of  control  and  ownership 
of  the  satellite  stations. 


THE    INTER-AMERICAN    SYSTEM    IN 
CRISIS:     A    TELLING    SPEECH    BY 
DR.   CARLOS   URRUTIA  APARICIO. 
AMBASSADOR      OP      GUATEMALA. 
GIVEN   AT  A   STATE  BANQUET    IN 
HIS  HONOR  ON  APRIL  13,  1962,  ON 
THE    OCCASION    OF    THE    CLEAR- 
WATER FUN    N'   SUN   FESTIVAL 
Mr.    NELSEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CFLAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  knowing 
of  the  dedicated  flight  of  Guatemala  to 
prevent  the  onrush  of  communism,  and 
it  being  the  one  country  in  this  hemi- 
sphere that  has  overthrown  Communist 
dictation,  it  is  my  privilege  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Urrutia  Apariclo,  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala to  the  OAS,  in  which  he  discusses 
some  of  Central  and  South  America's 
problems,  he  certainly  being  well  quali- 
fied to  do  so 

His  discussion  of  neutralism  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress: 

The  Inti:r-American  System  in  Cri.sis 
(Address    by    His   ESccellency    Dr     Carlos   Ur- 
rutia Apariclo,   Ambassador   of   Guatemala 
to  the  On?anlzatlon  of  American  States,  at 
a  state  banquet  given  In  his  honor  by  the 
city  of  Clearwater.  Fla  .  on  April  13.  1962) 
My   wife  and   I    want    to  take   this  oppor- 
tunity  to  expres.s  our  deepest  gratitude   for 
the  honors   which   you   have   tjestowed   upon 
u.s   and   for   your   kindness  since    we   arrived 
In    your    beautiful    city       We    have    enjoyed 
every  minute  of  our  stay  in  Clearwater  and 
we   honestly    regret    that    we    must    leave    to- 
morrow      Our    visit    has    been    a    memorable 
one.    which    will    be    cherished    by    both    of 
us 

Fl  >r',dA  Is  known  throughr.ut  the  Amer- 
icas for  l^s  southern   hospitality,   its  natural 


beauty.  Its  delicious  citrus  and  other  frulU, 
its  charm  and,  of  course,  its  sunshine.  For 
these  reasons  my  wife  and  I  feel  perfectly 
at  home  here 

Florida  Is  historically  linked  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica It  Is  the  SUte  most  aware  of  the  Carib- 
bean, no  doubt  because  of  Its  proximity  to 
the  area.  Whenever  one  looks  at  Florida  on 
a  world  map,  one  cannot  but  notice  that  It 
points   south— to   our    region   of    the   world 

Since  tomorrow  Ls  the  14th  of  April,  Pan 
American  Day,  and  since  I  am  honored  to 
represent  my  country  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS),  It  U  fitting  for  me 
to  discuss  with  you  something  that  vitally 
concerns  us  all  the  great  crisis  with  which 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  Is  presently  con- 
fronted Allow  me  to  recall,  with  all  due 
respect,  the  understatement  of  the  eighth 
meeting  of  consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  held  recently  at  PunU  del  Este, 
Uruguay,  when  It  asserted  In  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  resolution  entitled  "Commu- 
nist Offensive  In  America"; 

"The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  declare  that  the  conti- 
nental unity  and  the  democratic  Institutions 
of  the  hemisphere  are  now  In  danger." 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  which  became 
more  cohesive  and  dynamic  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1947  (When  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  was  adopted)  and  at 
Bogota  a  year  later  (when  the  Charter  of  the 
OAS  was  drafted ) .  has  bad  to  face  many 
dangers  during  Its  72  year  history.  For  exam- 
ple, poverty,  sickness,  and  hunger  have  been 
obstacles  In  the  democratic  socioeconomic 
evolution  of  the  member  States  of  the  Or- 
ganization; tyranny  has  plagued  the  history 
of  our  countries  and  often  paved  the  way  for 
chaos;  revolutionary  upheavals  have.  In  some 
cases,  made  popular  efforts  to  achieve  a  rule 
of  law.  based  on  Justice,  more  dlflQcuIt:  and, 
Itjst  but  not  least,  unilateral  action  of  States 
against  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity of  others  has  challenged  the  abUlty  of 
the  Organization  to  act  collectively. 

The  20  Lat.n  American  Republics  have 
learned,  by  trial  and  error,  from  these 
dangers  and  challenges.  For  example,  the 
Declaration  of  Santiago  was  accepted  In  1959. 
outlining  what  has  been  correctly  called  a 
decaltig  of  democratic  principles  and  proce- 
dures; the  Alliance  for  Progress — which  took 
a  multilateral  shape  8  months  ago,  when 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  was  signed — 
Is  a  ccjllectlve  attempt  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  millions  of  Latin  Americans;  and 
nonintervention  and  nonaggresslon  have 
t>een  lncorpt)rated  In  the  OAS  Charter  as 
baste  p<jstulate8  of  American  International 
law 

The  challenges  and  dangers  are  great,  but 
none  as  lethal  as  the  threat  of  International 
communism  This  conspiratorial  movement 
has  already  established  a  base  90  miles  from 
the  most  southern  tip  of  your  State  and 
about  450  miles  from  Guatemala's  northern 
ports,  enslaving  the  Cuban  people  and  seri- 
ously and  constantly  endangering  the  very 
existence  of  the  democratic  people  of  the 
Caribbean  It  Is  Indeed  Uaglc  that  the  Island 
of  Cuba  has  fallen  prey  of  the  Imperialistic 
designs  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  It  would 
be  catiistrophlc  to  have  a  second  Castro  seize 
power  anywhere  In  the  Americas. 

The  greatest  element  of  strength  and  wls- 
doni  In  our  regional  system  has  been  the 
desire  and  the  ability  of  lu  members  to  work 
toicelher  In  the  solution  of  con\mon  prob- 
lems Solidarity  Is.  In  the  last  Instance,  the 
ix>wer  behind  a  working  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  Without  It.  I  am  afraid,  the 
Organization  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
and  could  perhaps  even  be  converted  Into  a 
defunct  Institution. 

About  10  years  ago.  when  the  Conununlst- 
domlnated  Arbena  regime  In  Guatemala  be- 
trayed the  Ideals  of  our  October  1944  revolu- 
tionary movement,  the  unity  and  solidarity 
of  the  American  Republics  began  to  decline 
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and  deteriorate.  ThU  became  apparent  In 
1954.  when  the  10th  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference declared,  after  palnftil  negoUatlozu, 
•that  the  domination  or  oontrol  at  the 
political  Institutions  of  an  American  State 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  Boverelgnty  and 
militlcal  Independence  of  the  American 
States  •  *  *  and  would  call  for  a  meeting 
of  consultation  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  action  •  •  •."  It  became  obvious 
in  1980,  when  the  American  Republics  re- 
fused to  refer  to  Cuba  by  name  at  the  seventh 
meeting  of  consultation  and  no  action  was 
provided  to  meet  the  danger  of  Castro- 
communism. 

The  deteriorating  process  was  accelerated 
after  Castro  seized  power  In  Cuba  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1959.  The  Cuban  Communist  regime 
succeeded  In  breaking  the  unity  of  the 
Continent  and  In  undermining  the  tradi- 
tional rolldarlty  of  the  American  Republics. 
These  facts  were  conclusively  proven  during 
the  last  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  which  I 
attended  from  January  23  to  SI,  and  during 
the  subsequent  discussions  and  decisions  of 
the  OAS  Council. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  convey  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  results  of  the  PunU  del  Kate 
Conference  were  negative  or  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  contrary — given  the  unusually  dllll- 
cult  circumstances  which  then  prevailed — 
the  results  exceeded  nearly  all  expects tlotu. 
Not  only  was  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  excluded  from  participating  in  the 
organs  and  organisms  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  (an  unprecedented  measure  which 
amounted  to  a  "collective"  break  in  diplo- 
matic relation;),  but  (sconomlc  sanctions 
were  also  applied  against  It.  The  meeting  cA 
consultation  authorlaed  the  OAS  Council  to 
establish  a  Bi>eclal  consultative  committee  on 
security  which  Is  bound  to  render  valuable 
services  to  the  governments  which  request 
them.  Its  preliminary  report,  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  May  1,  should  be  extremely  helpful. 

I  would  like  to  refer  now  to  two  aspects 
directly  related  to  the  problem  of  the  cold 
war  In  the  Americas.  One  Is  neutralism 
and  the  other  the  effects  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  on  the  cold  war.  The  question  of 
neutralism,  or  unallned  countries,  or  not 
belonging  to  any  politico-military  pact, 
may  be  possible  for  Nehru's  India  and  Tltol 
Yugoslavia,  but  it  Is  Invalid  for  an  American 
state  which  has  ratified  the  Charter  of  the 
OAS  and  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance. We  are  and  must  be  alined  to 
freedom  In  Its  fight  for  survival.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  OAS  Charter  states,  and  I 
quote : 

"Confident  that  the  true  algnlflcance  of 
American  solidarity  and  good  nelghborllness 
can  only  mean  the  consolidation  In  this 
continent,  within  the  framework  of  denao- 
cratlc  Institutions,  of  a  system  on  Individual 
liberty  and  social  Justice  based  on  respect 
for  the  essential  rights  of  man." 

And  article  I  clearly  asserts  that  "the 
American  states  establish  by  this  Charter 
the  International  organization  that  they 
have  developed  to  achieve  an  order  of  peace 
and  Justice,  to  promote  their  solidarity,  to 
strengthen  their  collaboration,  and  to  de- 
fend their  sovereignty,  their  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  their  Independence."  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Rio  Treaty  also  states  that 
the  obligation  of  mutual  assistance  and 
common  defenae  of  the  American  Republics 
iB  essentially  related  to  their  democratic 
Ideals  and  to  their  will  to  cooperate  per- 
manently In  the  fulfillment  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  a  policy  of  peace." 
The  objective  of  the  treaty  U  "to  assure 
peace.  •  •  •  to  provide  for  effective  re- 
ciprocal assistance  to  meet  armed  attacks 
against  any  American  state,  and  *  *  *  to 
deal  with  threaU  of  aggression"  against  any 
of  the  signatories.  Isnt  It  Incredible  to  talk 
about  neutralism  In  this  continent  of  lib- 
erty? 


I  have  always  malnttdned  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  is  a  program  which,  if 
I  may  say  so,  Is  long  overdue.  It  Is  a  posi- 
tive and  enlightened  approach  to  the  so- 
lution of  common  problems.  But  It  Is  a 
long-term  proposition.  It  can  never  be  the 
answer  for  the  Immediate  and  mortal  threat 
of  International  communism.  Its  primary 
function  is  not  one  of  security.  Other 
messtires  must  be  adopted  to  preserve  our 
Individual  seciirlty  and  the  peace  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  measures  fully  capable 
of  counterattacking  the  direct  military  and 
political  threat  of  International  communism. 

Unfortuiuitely,  Latin  America  Is  a  coveted 
plxun  in  the  cold  war.  It  would  be  terrible 
for  us,  and  for  you,  if  Latin  America  would 
be  subjugated  by  communism,  either  by 
subversion  from  within  or  by  aggression  from 
without,  both  stemming  from  the  Soviet 
Union's  satellite  in  the  Continent.  A  case  in 
point  would  be  precisely  my  own  country, 
which  has  experienced  the  only  instance 
where  a  Communist-dominated  regime  has 
been  overthrown  In  Latin  America.  The 
leaders  of  that  regime  are  not  dead,  nor  are 
they  physically  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  nor 
are  they  aleeplng.  Arbenz,  who  I  mentioned 
earlier,  and  the  top  Guatemalan  Communists 
are  In  Havana  and  In  other  places  of  Cuba 
actively  plotting  with  Castro  for  their  forci- 
ble return  to  power  In  Guatemala.  That  Is 
why  I  do  not  agree  with  those  leaders  who, 
altho\igh  well  Intentloned,  are  naive  enough 
to  urge  us  not  to  become  "obsessed  with 
Castro  communism."  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve we  all  must  remain  vigilant,  striving 
day  and  night,  night  and  day,  to  preserve 
our  free  institutions,  our  individual  liberty 
and  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  Guatemala,  I 
salute  you. 

Thanks. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Oskers]  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Polish  people  and  to  the  great 
community  of  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry on  the  occasion  of  this  anniver- 
sary. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  made  great 
contributions  to  Western  civilization, 
and  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  and  many  Pol- 
ish immigrants  played  a  heroic  role  in 
the  winning  of  American  independence. 
Today  over  7  million  Americans  of  PoUsh 
origin  are  contributing  their  full  share 
in  mft<"*^*'"<"g  our  traditions  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  Eight  score  and 
eleven  years  ago,  on  May  3,  1791,  the  Po- 
lish Diet  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  con- 
stitution that  would  have  made  Poland 
a  coimterpart  in  the  Old  World  to  the 
rising  United  States  in  the  New  World. 
But  this  Constitution  lasted  scarcely  6 
months.  Poland  was  wedged  between 
Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austxia.  Though 
still  under  the  overbearing  influence  of 
Russian  power,  Polish  leaders  ham- 
mered out  a  constitution  during  2  years 
of  dlacuaslon  that  set  freedom  for  serf, 
landowner,  and  general  citizen  on  a 
pedestal.    Inherent  In  this  freedom  was 


the  abolition  of  the  Inherited  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  the  redlvislim  of  land, 
the  lessening  of  taxation,  reorganization 
of  the  army,  town  coimclls.  iM*ovincial, 
and  state  governments. 

Central  to  all  iimovations  granted  was 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  No  longer 
were  men  to  be  serfs  and  no  longer  were 
men  to  be  creatures  subject  to  the  whims 
of  their  overlords.  With  this  new  free- 
dom came  the  responsibility  of  men  act- 
ing imder  law.  Thus  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3.  1791,  was  a  new 
beacon  of  freedom  in  Eastern  E^irope,  a 
worthy  f imdamental  law  for  that  bastion 
of  Independence,  the  Polish  Nation. 

The  fierce  determination  of  the  Poles 
to  withstand  all  threats — from  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  east,  from  the  Swedes  in  the 
north,  from  the  Austrians  and  the  Prus- 
sians in  the  south  and  in  the  west — 
and  to  fight  for  their  way  of  life  against 
any  odds,  give  the  realm  of  St.  Caslmlr 
its  great  strength. 

In  spite  of  great  resistance,  the  Polish 
Nation  was  finally  partitioned  among  the 
great  powers.  Since  that  time  Poland 
has  been  in  many  wars,  yet  at  no  time 
has  there  been  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
claim the  old  Constitution.  It  remains 
an  ideal  to  be  achieved. 

Today  Soviet  Russia  is  still  hovering 
like  an  evil  Influence  intent  on  destroy- 
ing the  deep-seated  desire  of  the  Poles 
for  freedom. 

May  I  raise  my  voice  in  concert  today 
with  those  of  the  many  here  and  abroad 
who  long  for  the  day  when  a  free  Poland 
will  be  able  to  proclaim  liberty  and  free- 
dom promised  so  long  ago  by  an  en- 
lightened constitution.  I  join  with  them 
in  hoping  that  day  will  come  soon.  It  is 
the  expressed  purpose  of  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  that  men  everywhere  now 
denied  freedom  be  given  the  right  to 
live  free  lives  imder  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Wherever  Polish  people  and  others 
gather  to  honor  this  day,  a  solemn  prayer 
is  given  that  soon  their  great  Constitu- 
tion may  in  the  near  future  become  a 
reality.  I  join  In  that  prayer  and  trust 
that  complete  freedom  for  Poland  and  all 
other  captive  nations  will  soon  be  a 
reality.  

THE  186TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St. 
Germain]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Tomorrow  is  the  186th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  my  native 
State.  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State 
in  the  Union,  has  done  many  things 
flrst,  has  led  the  Nation  in  many  areas. 
but  none  stands  higher  than  the  declara- 
tion of  its  independence  on  May  i,  177C. 
This  declaration  came  2  months  before 
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the  declaration  of  our  slater  colonies. 
The  pecwle  of  the  State  of  Rhode  laland 
stood  then,  as  they  stand  now.  for  the 
Independence  of  man.  the  freedom  of 
government,  and  the  free  worship  of 
Ood. 

From  Its  founding  by  Roger  Williams 
in  1636  as  an  area  for  the  free  worship 
of  Ood  without  state  coercion,  our  proud 
State  has  always  sought  the  protection 
of  the  civil  liberties  of  its  citizens.  From 
the  burning  of  the  revenue  schooner 
Gaspee  in  1772.  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  have  cherished  their  liberty  and 
their  participation  in  the  service  of  their 
Nation  in  times  of  great  need  is  testi- 
mony to  that  esteem.  The  dedication  of 
oiu-  public  servants  and  the  Industry  of 
our  people  are  indicative  of  the  best  that 
the  Nation  has  produced. 

The  motto  of  Rhode  Island  Is  "Hope." 
This  motto  Is.  as  it  has  been,  foremost 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  each  and 
every  citizen  of  the  great  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  expresses  the  perseverance, 
the  foresight,  and  the  dynamism  that  has 
so  characterized  the  history  of  my  State. 
Wherever  one  looks  there  are  Interna- 
tional trouble  spots,  but  Rhode  Island- 
ers blow  that  the  free  world  will  win 
the  cold  war;  Rhode  Islanders  have  a 
positive  hope  that  peaceful  solutions  to 
world  problems  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  Is  a  proud  day 
for  Rhode  Island,  as  It  should  be  for  the 
Nation.  The  first  State  to  declare  Its 
Independence  will  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  that  event  Coupled  with  the 
dedication  of  the  State's  founder  that 
the  free  worship  of  Ood  is  fundamental 
to  the  liberty  of  man.  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Rhode  Island  stands  as 
a  proud  tribute  to  a  great  State. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  NoiRKU.  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Alsbst),  for  next  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  CiAjaa  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoLLAKD),  for  3  days.  May  7.  8.  and  9, 
on  account  of  attending  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  of  Ckieta  Rica,  as 
representative  of  the  Congress  on  au- 
thorization of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

Mr.  Eton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrwz  of  Pennsylvania  > ,  for  May  3,  1962, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Granahan  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gkksn  of  Pennsylvania) ,  for  Thurs- 
day, May  3,  1962,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lank,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WHrntNEH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  PuciwsKi  > ,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
May  8,  1962. 

Mr.  HtifpRiLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKD,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday,  May 
8.  1962 

Mr.  Wallhacser  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  NsLsxN).  on  Monday  May  7,  for  15 
minutes. 


Mr.  Rtak  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  Monday.  May  7.  IMS. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Corcmssionai. 
RxcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to ; 

Mr.  Pux>D  <at  the  request  of  Mr 
Waltkr). 

Mr.  ToLLsrsoN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Pnn^ui. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nklakm)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  C?i7wi»ntCHAie. 

Mr.  Fnto. 

Mr.  Algxr. 

Mr.  COURTIS  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bury. 

Mr.  DBRwnfSKi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryah  of  Michigan)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDEarr 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  2.  1962.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  3008.  Ar  act  for  the  relief  of  Horn 
Hong  Hlng,  also  known   aa  Tummy  Joe 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  42  mtoutes  p.m  ) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  May  7,  1962.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2025.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AdmlnU- 
trator.  General  Services  Admlnlctratlon. 
tranamitUng  a  report  on  the  prugrea*  uf  the 
Uquldatlun  acUvlUea  of  the  national  defense, 
war  and  reconversion  actlvltlea  uf  Recon- 
atnictton  Finance  Corporation  to  ccniply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  RFC  Liquidation 
Act  (Public  Law  l<a.  83d  Cong  :  «7  Stat  230. 
331),  aa  amended  and  with  Reorganiaatlon 
Plan  No  1  of  1957  (22  Fit.  4633):  to  the 
Coaunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

2026.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamitUng  a 
report  on  review  of  the  procurement  of  spare 
parts  and  assemblies  for  the  support  of  naval 
aircraft,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  VBC  53).  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S  C.  87);  to  the  ConunUtee  on  CJovern- 
ment  Operations 

2027  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  uf  the 
following  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  which  was  Inadvertently 
omitted    from    letter    dated    April    11      19«2: 


pursuant  to  Uva  requlrcmants  ot  section 
9(g)  ot  tiM  Rcvia*d  OrgaBlc  Act  ot  U>a  VU- 
gln  lalaxuU  at  tb«  Unltad  Btatss: 

"Act  Ko.  803 — To  amend  aaeUon  S(b>  of 
title  3  ot  tha  Virgin  lalanda  Ood*.  rrtattng  to 
the  Virgin  Island!  Planning  Board,  to  |wo- 
Tlde  for  le^lalatlve  conflrmatinna  of  appoint- 
ments thereto";  to  the  Coounlitae  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Tariff  Coounlsalon.  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  investigation  concerning  fluorqiar  made 
pursuant  to  Senate  Reaolutlon  30ft.  87th 
Congress;  to  the  ConunUtee  on  Waja  and 
Means. 

2029.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  tranfmltting  a  draft  ot  proposed 
legialatlon.  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
adjustmenta  In  the  annuities  under  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dlaabiilty 
syatem ";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GUBSKR:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices.    Minority  views  on  HM.  6633;  without 
amendment  (Minority  Rept.  No.  1638.  pt.  3) 
Referred    to    the    Committee   ot    the    Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  an  Rolea 
Houae  Resolution  623.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  9  383.  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
acqulaltlon  of  a  patented  mining  claim  on 
the  south  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendnxent  (Rept.  No.  1661).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  624.  Resolution  for  con- 
slderaUon  of  U.R.  23,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  malnUln  the  Arbuckle  rcciama- 
tlou  project.  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1662). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  62&.  Resolution 
talcing  HSL  8000  from  the  SpeaJier'a  table 
and  sending  It  to  conference;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1653).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  8216  A  bin  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  transfer 
certain  counties  from  the  Western  Division 
of  the  Western  District  of  Missouri  to  the 
Saint  Joseph  Division  of  such  district,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1654).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  CELLER-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  10(116  A  bin  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Decatu^,  Ala  .  by  the 
U  S  District  Court  for  the  Northern  DUtrlct 
of  Alabama:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
165.S)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE   BILLS    AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  3493  A  bill  for  the  relief  oi  aebesUan 
Hermuallla  Sanches,  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1S48) .  Referred  lo  the  Committee  uf  Uie 
Whole  House. 

Mr  POFF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R     8802        A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
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Eleanore  Redl;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1649).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER:  ComnUttee  on  the  Judid- 
urv  HJl.  9468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Cliarlea  C.  Yu;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No  1650) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
W  hole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HR  11581.  A  bin  to  protect  the  .tjubllc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  effi- 
cacy and  reUabllity  of  drugs,  authorise 
standardization  of  drug  names,  establish 
special  controls  for  barbiturate  and  stimu- 
lant drugs,  and  clarify  and  strengthen  exist- 
ing inspection  authority  with  respect  to  any 
articles  subject  to  the  act;  and  to  amend  re- 
lated laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  11582.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  a  premarketing 
showing  of  the  safety  of  cosmetics;  assure 
the  safety,  efficacy,  and  reliability  of  thera- 
peutic, diagnostic,  and  prosthetic  devices; 
and  amend  the  act  with  respect  to  cau- 
tionary labeling;  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR  11583.  A  bin  to  exempt  certain  car- 
riers from  minimum  rate  regulation  In  the 
transporUtlon  of  bulk  commodities,  agricul- 
tural and  fishery  products,  and  passengers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  11584.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strength- 
ening and  Improving  the  national  transpor- 
tation system,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

HJl  11585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clvn  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  In- 
creases in  annultlta.  eliminate  the  option 
with  respect  to  certain  survivor  annuities, 
and  provide  for  Interchange  of  credits  be- 
tween the  civil  service  retirement  system  and 
the  insurance  system  established  by  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    BONNER : 

H  R  11586  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  July  7.  1960.  as  amended,  to  con- 
tinue the  55-percent  limit  on  construction- 
differential  subsidy  for  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  reconditioning  of  ships  for 
3  additional  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R  11587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HR.  11588.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to 
protect  heads  of  foreign  states  and  other 
designated  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HR  11589  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
lawful  expenditures  for  legislative  purposes 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  from  gross  In- 
come: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDM0ND80N: 

H  R  11590.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

HR  11591.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,   foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 


United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORRBST1ER: 

HA.  11593.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  314 (k) 
of  title  S8.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
statutory  award  for  the  complete  loss  of 
the  sense  of  smell;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
HJl.  11593.  A  blU  to  amend  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  Inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
KM.  11594.  A  bin  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HJl.  11595.  A  bill  to  Incorporate   the  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
Hit.  11596.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  provide  that  a  fully  Insured  In- 
dividual may  elect  to  have  any  employment 
or  self -employment  performed  by  him  after 
attaining  retirement  age  excluded   (for  both 
tax    and    benefit   purj)oses)    from    coverage 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  11597.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress    to    the    States    of    California   and 
Oregon  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact 
relating  to  the  distribution  and  use  of  the 
waters  of  Goose  Lake  Basin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HJl.  11598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  gain  realized  by  individuals  who  have 
attained   age    65    from    the    sale   of   certain 
residences;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  11599.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  rv  of  the 
National  Housing   Act   to  require  that  any 
stock  option  Issued  by  an  Insured  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  association  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  on  equal  terms  (or. 
If   offered   only    to   shareholders,    be    made 
available  on  equal  terms  to  all  of  them) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  BOONET: 
HJl.  11600.  A  blU  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service.  

By   Mr.    8CHWENGEL: 
HJl.  11601.  A  bin  to  make  the  treatment 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  of 
certain  foundations,  all  of  which  are  closely 
associated  with  State  colleges  and  unlver- 
slUes  and  which  act  as  Intermediary  recip- 
ients  and    administrators    of   gifts   for    the 
exclHslve  use  or  benefit  of  those  coUeges  and 
universities    with    theU-    consent.    Identical 
with  that  of  those  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8PENCE: 
H.R.  11602.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  adjust  the  terms  of  the  Chair- 
man  and  Vice   Chairman  of   the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to 
Increase   the   salaries   of   members   of  such 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  11603.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  poUcy,  and  security  of  the 
United  Stetes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD:  

HJl.  11604.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  Vin  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner to  pay  certain  real  property  taxes  and 
to  make  payments  In  lieu  of  real  property 
tfkxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Lotilslana: 

HJl.  11605:    A   bill  authorizing  modifica- 
tion   of    the    Gulf    Intracoastal    Waterway, 
La.  and  Tex.,  in  the  Interest  of  navigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON : 

HJl.  11606.  A  bUl  to  make  clear  that 
fishermen's  organizations,  regardless  of  their 
technical  legal  status,  have  a  voice  In  the 
ez-vessel  sale  of  fish  or  other  aquatic  prod- 
ucts on  which  the  livelihood  of  their  mem- 
bers depends;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  11607.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  .manner  of  proof  of  certain  marriages; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  11608.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  CaUfcunla  and  Ore- 
gon to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact 
relating  to  the  distribution  and  use  of  the 
waters  of  Goose  Lake  Basin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJl.  11609.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 

HJl.  11610.  A  bin  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
payments  for  Jury  duty  shall  be  disregarded 
In  the  compensation  of  income  tor  purposes 
of  payment  of  pensions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HJl.  11611.  A  bin  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H  J.  Res.  706.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  July  9.  1962,  as 
General  ELrzyzanowskl  Memorial  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H  J.  Res.  707.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  July  9,  1962,  as 
General  Krzyzanowskl  Memorial  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 

H  J.  Res.  708.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assist  certain  persons  migrating  be- 
cause of  discrimination;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AJID  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  11612.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teena 
Marie  Bemencus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  11613.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nicolas 
N.  Velarde;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  11614.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Amnon 
and  Ruth  Kamlner;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
HJl.  11615.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eugenlo 
Loza-Bedoya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KBOOH: 
HJl.  11616.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  of  Johanna 
Grlstede;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judkiarr 
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By  Mr.  KLDCZTH8KI: 
HJl.  11817.  A   bill   for   the  rell«f  of  Joslp 
LuBlc-   to  tb»  CommlttM  on  the  Judiciary, 
'ay  Ktr.  RTAM  of  New  York: 
fUL  ll9ia.  A  bill  for  tb«  rcUef  of  Mau- 
Ttmc  Kuo:    to  tb«  Coounlttee  on   tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  11819.  A  bill  to  authorize  General  of 
tbe  Army  Douglaa  MacArthtir  to  tccept  and 
wear  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  the 
RUlng  Sun  with  Paulownla  Flowers  which 
has  been  tendered  him  by  Hla  Maje»ty  the 


Elinperckr   of   Japan,    to    the   Committee   on 
Armed  Sorvlce*. 

By  Mr.  YATES   (by  request): 
HR   11920    A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Mrs. 

Barbara   Lambrecht;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


'What  HappcM  ia  WaskiBftoa  Is  of 
Great  ImpOTtaace  to  CaBforaia'*— Ex- 
cerpts FroM  Ad^ess  by  Senator 
Kachcl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or    CAUrOKNIA 

IN  TH»  SBNAT*  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  3. 1962 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  last  Tuesday.  I  had  the  honor  to 
speak  before  a  Joint  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Klwanls  Club 
of  Compton,  Calif.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  partial  text  of  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   address   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Ricoan,  as  follows: 
What  HAPrufs  iit  WASHiMa-TOM  la  or  OaaAT 
iMPOETANc*    TO   CAuroaniA 

For  better  than  a  decades,  communities 
like  yours  Jn  many  sections  of  our  Nation, 
and  a  large  number  In  southern  California, 
have  suffered  a  distressing  assortment  of 
growing  pains.  Two  wars,  each  followed  by 
demobilization  periods,  and  a  phenomenal 
population  explosion  accompanied  by  mas- 
sive migration,  brought  and  still  cause  re- 
peated social,  economic,  and  governmental 
headaches. 

Nobody  should  be  more  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  these  conditions  than  the  civic, 
business,  Industrial,  and  professional  leaders 
of  Compton  where  you  felt  In  the  last  decade 
the  effacU  of  a  50-percent  population  rise 
and  saw  the  number  of  people  multiply  more 
than  4\i,  times  between  1940  and  19«0 

Such  sensational  growth  and  expansion 
present  major  challenges.  Probably  the 
greatest  are  In  providing  a  pleasant,  at- 
tractive environment  for  living  and  In  main- 
taining a  dependable,  balanced  economic 
structure 

The  working  men  and  women  of  America 
and  the  owners  and  operators  of  businesses 
and  Industries  have  cc»nmon  interests  In 
meeting  such  challenges.  In  the  traditional, 
characteristic.  American  way.  they  do  their 
utmost   to  solve   local   problems  themselves 

But  these  two  decades  also  have  brought 
the  world  and  the  Nation  closer  together 
They  have  seen  an  evolution  whereby  hap- 
penings a  long  way  off.  such  as  the  signing 
of  a  labtir  contract  for  the  steel  Industry, 
or  Communist -provoked  tensions  In  Berlin. 
have  repercussions  over  an  unl)elleTable  ex- 
panse, and  affect  directly  and  Indirectly 
millions  of  people 

Hence,  the  Federal  Government  has  come 
to  play,  over  these  years,  a  constantly  more 
significant  role  In  tbe  normal  shaping  of 
our  social  and  our  economic  structures 
Policies  adopted  and  programs  framed  in 
the  National  Capital  inevitably  Influence  our 
way  of  life,  bear  upon  the  making  of  a  Ilve- 


Uh(K)d,  and  affect  Uie  opportunities  of  all 
our  people,  Including  your  city  of  Compum 
Let  me  deal  briefly  with  a  few  matters 
▼ery  much  alive  back  In  Washington,  which 
are  of  more  than  passing  significance  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  continent,  here  In  Cali- 
fornia. They  particularly  concern  this 
thickly  settled,  bustling  metropolitan  area 
of  which  Compton  Is  an  Integral  part 

Probably  all  of  you  appreciate  that  the  Los 
Angeles  industrial  complex  is  the  most  Im- 
portant supplier  In  the  whole  United  States 
of  items  required  by  our  Armed  Forces  for  the 
defense  of  America  California  on  the  aver- 
age receives  contracts  representing  atK)ut  24 
percent  of  all  the  dollars  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  munitions,  rockets. 
weapons.  stUps,  aircraft,  and  other  supplies 
In  one  specialized  field  alone,  electronics 
manufacturing,  the  West  accounts  for  over 
one-quarter  of  the  armed  services'  purchases, 
and  the  preponderance  of  this  business  Is 
done  with  California  flrm-s 

Repeatedly  Li  recent  years,  the  puUcles 
of  the  Defense  Department  In  placing  pro- 
curement contracts,  have  come  under  tire 
from  envious  civic  leaders,  would-be  com- 
petitors in  business  and  Industry,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  other  parts  of  the 
Cnlon  There  have  been  repeated  demands 
that  different  purctiasUig  methixls  be  em- 
ployed to  correct  what  Jealous  spokesmen  for 
t.ho6e  sections  denounce  as  an  unbalanced 
coudlllon.  Whenever,  unfortunately.  s<jnie 
local  economic  distress  hiis  occurred  else- 
where, cries  burst  forth  that  Defeuje  pur- 
cha-ses  should  be  channeled  to  Industrle.s 
In  adversely  affected  sections  or  communities 

I  have  asserted  repeatedly  that  defense 
purchasing  cannot  be  a  tool  for  social  or 
economic  planners.  I  have  opposed  turnliig 
such  procurement  Into  a  grandiose  type  of 
WPA  program  I  have  Insisted  the  Defense 
Department  should  follow  one  basic  rule 
which  Involves  three  fvmd.imental  tests  In 
placing  Its  orders 

The  selection  of  a  contractor  be  It  for  a 
simple  electronic  device  or  a  complex  weap- 
ons system — should  be  determmed  solely  by 
consideration  of  what  Is  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  The  producer 
should  be  the  one  who  d«:>es  the  Job  most  ef- 
ficiently, mos*  economically  and  most  speed- 
ily. There  should  be  no  dlscrlmlnatl<Tn 
against  a  California  producer  merely  because 
firms  In  our  State  in  the  last  6  months  of 
1961  were  awarded  12.600  million  worth  of 
defense  orders. 

On  that  point,  let  me  note  tiiat  those  who 
covet  business  going  to  California  bUUiely 
ignore  some  Important  fundamental  facts 
While  It  Is  true  that  a  large  share  of  Cali- 
fornia Jobs  are  attributable  to  orders  from 
the  armed  services,  those  contractors  head- 
quartered In  our  State  do  not  receive  by  any 
means  all  of  the  dollars  called  for  by  defense 
procurement  placed  with  them  On  the 
contrary,  our  firms  stibcontract  with  others 
all  over  the  Nation  They  buy  fr'nn  every 
section  of  America.  As  an  Indication,  a  re- 
cent survey  of  se\en  of  the  largest  Califor- 
nia-based defense  contractors  revealed  tha'. 
In  I960  61.  they  In  ttirn  placed  orders  for 
$2,700  million  worth  of  articles,  materials. 
and    services    In    other    States      Such    lower 


level  pnx-urement  benefited  48  of  the  49 
other  States  And  significantly,  New  York, 
whose  cries  of  anguish  about  alleged  favorit- 
ism for  California  are  loudest,  got  most  of 
this  spending-   1330  million. 

In  Washington,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on 
guard  every  moment  against  selfish  tactics 
advocated  by  those  who  would  make  a  po- 
ilUcal  football  out  of  defense  procurement 
At  one  stage.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  publicly  that  there  Is.  and  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years,  a  law  on  the  books  for- 
bidding the  Department  of  Defense  to  pay 
sny  premium  "for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
economic  dislocations."  I  was  gratlfled.  of 
course,  when  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  an  agent  of  the  Congress, 
agreed  with  my  position  and  told  the  De- 
lenae  Department  that  It  must  make  its 
purchases  at  "the  lowest  price  available." 

In  almc^t  parallel  fashion,  our  west  coast 
ship  building  Industry  is  the  target  of  re- 
peated assault  from  what  might  be  called  a 
want  more  segment  Right  now  it  is  under 
attack  not  from  groups  which  might  qualify 
for  a  "have  not"  label  but  Industry  members 
and  their  friends  In  Congress  who  think  they 
are  enUtled  to  a  greater  share  of  n>erchant 
marine  construction. 

There  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since 
1936  a  sound  and  forward-looking  prorislou 
designed  solely  and  simply  to  assure  it  of 
equal  oppo-tunlty.  not  to  give  the  west  ooast 
any  special  advantage  This  is  known  as 
the  6-percent  differential  feature  of  the  law 
recognizing  the  greater  cost  of  fabricating 
ships  in  California.  Oregon,  and  Washington 

The  differential  provision  is  tightly  re- 
stricted It  applies  only  to  the  building  of 
ves.sels  toward  which  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  contributes  a  pi>rtlon  of  the  ctfet,  and 
more  significantly  only  to  those  which  are 
purchased  by  companies  with  headquarters 
on  the  west  cfjest  and  whose  lines  primarily 
serve  Pacific  ports. 

The  purpose  of  this  feature  of  the  1936 
act  was  not  to  give  undue  benefit  to  one 
sectl<in  of  the  Nation.  To  the  contrary.  It 
was  prompted  by  realization  that,  for  our 
national  security,  a  three-coast  shipbuilding 
Industry  is  essential.  The  wisdom  of  that 
provi.sion  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  buildup  for  World  War  II  was  ordered, 
there  was  at  least  a  nucleus  of  an  Industry 
available  on  this  western  seaboard  to  start 
turning  out  the  combat  ships,  the  tankers, 
and  the  cargo  vessels  which  were  Indispens- 
able to  victory. 

Tliosc  who  would  wipe  out  this  sound  and 
equitable  arrangement — and  thereby  put  a 
tremendous  obstacle  In  the  way  of  ship- 
building on  this  coast — have  never  given 
up  during  my  years  in  Washington.  The 
d.uiger  this  year  Is  greater  than  ever  Ijecause 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  12 
approved  a  repeal  bill  which  had  lain  on 
the  calendar  since  the  summer  of  1961.  The 
last-ditch  fight  undoubtedly  will  occur  later 
this  session  In  the  Senate  where,  a  year  ago, 
foes  of  the  differential  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  victory  We  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  preserve  this  necessary  provision  in  view 
of  the  1960  rollcall  vote  by  which  repeal  was 
averted  only  41  votes  to  40.  But  you  may 
be  sure  those  of  us  from  the  Pacific  sen- 
board    will    do   everything    In    our    power    to 
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prevent  catastrophs  foe  this  industry,  whidi 
employs  BMmy  work«»  and.  tncMentaUy. 
buys  locally  an  lncr«ulng  proportSon  of  tiM 
mulUtudlnoas  ItaBos  needed  for  a  modem 
steamship. 

In  a  host  of  other  dlrectlous,  what  hap- 
pens in  the  NaUooal  Capitol  Is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  growth  and  the  prosperity 
of  California.  With  our  growing  palna,  we 
need  help  in  meeting  the  demands  for  hous- 
ing, for  water,  for  urban  transit.  Because 
of  our  climate  and  our  terrain,  we  require 
assistance  in  providing  flood  protection.  Due 
to  the  large  number  of  mUttary  Installations 
and  defense  plants,  with  great  ninnbers  of 
people  stationed  and  employed  there,  we 
deserve  fna*^'*'  aid  kn  building  and  op- 
eratmg  schools  to  educate  the  chUdren  of 
federally  connected  pereonnel. 

On  tbU  latter  Usue.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  obserrattons.  Tbe  type  of  aaelstai^ce 
given  for  school  maintenance  and  operatkn 
Is  important  to  dozens  of  communities  In 
the  Los  Angeles  roetropoMtan  area.  You 
here  In  Compton  have  a  direct  stake,  because 
In  the  Oscai  year  ended  last  Jane  90.  the 
Office  of  Bdvcatioo  contributed  •106.40e  to- 
ward running  expenses  of  the  Compton 
city  school  dUtrlct  and  $62,641  to  help  the 
Compton  unified  high  school  district.  All 
In  all.  over  the  last  decade.  Impacted  areas 
In  California  have  lecelved  orer  a  third  of 
a  blUion  dollars  from  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment. 

For  some  years  now,  cAorts  have  been  made 
tu  cut  back  these  programs.  I  have  maln- 
UUned  tits  Federal  Government  has  a  dear 
obligatluQ  to  assume  part  of  the  burden  of 
educating  Federally  connected  children. 
Tiie  growth  of  the  st^ool  ]X>pulatk>n  has 
been  so  amazing  that  invariably  the  best 
estimates  fall  short  of  actual  enrollments. 
Hence,  a  shortage  of  funds  to  pay  the  en- 
titlements has  been  experienced.  Two  years 
aKo  I  offered  an  amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  provide  $14  million  needed  to  avoid 
a  deficiency  and  last  year  I  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  successful  drive  to  extend  the  aid 
law  for  3  more  years.  Had  this  law  not  been 
continued,  some  SCO  of  our  California  school 
districts  would  have  suffered.  California 
real  property  owners  would  have  been  forced 
to  pick  up  an  education  tab  of  over  $33 
mlllKjn  or  4  percent  of  the  State's  school 
operating  expenses 

I  maintain  such  Federal  assistance  to  local 
communities  is  simple  justk;e  and  a  |ustt- 
fied  assumption  ot  a  national  obligation.  At 
least  until  some  equitable,  workable  plan  is 
devised  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
Joins  States  and  communities  in  remedying 
critical  deficiencies  in  public  education,  all 
the  taxpayers  should  help  carry  the  finan- 
cial load  of  providing  for  the  clilldren  whoee 
presence  In  a  school  district  Is  directly  due 
tu  Federal  defense  activities. 


PobGc  Opinion  Polls  Back  Howe  Ban  on 
Free  or  Sokndiiorf  DcKyary  of  Re«l 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  m-nusKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  3, 1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  ^?eaker. 
several  of  our  collcagiies  have  recently 
conducted  their  arjiual  public  oirinion 
poUj  on  current  national  issues.  In 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  Naticm.  tbe 
results   showed   that   an   overwhelming 


majority  of  the  people  are  solidly  be- 
hind the  House  ban  on  free  delivery  and 
subsidized  delivery  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda by  our  postal  services. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CiamkrI,  asked  his  con- 
stituents this  question:  "Do  ymi  favor 
permitting  Russian  in^paganda  to  be 
mailed  at  subsidized  rates  in  this 
country?" 

While  an  returns  have  not  been  tabu- 
lated, the  first  2,000  resulted  in  this  de- 
cision: Yes,  40;  no,  1940;  no  answer,  20. 

Our  colleague,  tbe  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Norblao],  asked  his  con- 
stituents this  question:  "i^ioukl  the 
United  States  continue  to  allow  free  dis- 
tribution of  Soviet  Communist  propa- 
ganda through  our  postal  service?" 

The  complete  returns  from  this  ques- 
tionnaire show  this  vote:  Yes.  5  percent; 
no,  93  percent;  undecided,  2  percent. 


Coafrenman  Wilaon  PfoimI  of  His  Home- 
town's Acroinplislimcnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  iHsiAMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3, 1962 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  extremely  proud  of  my  home 
community  in  placing  first  in  its  cate- 
gory in  the  1961  Cleanest  City  Award 
contest. 

In  its  first  effort  in  1960.  Bedford, 
Ind.,  placed  second  in  the  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Clean  Up -Paint 
Up-Plx  Up  Bureau  here  in  Washington. 

Citizens  of  the  community  redoubled 
their  efforts  in  1961,  and  Bedford 
emerged  with  first  place  in  the  10.000  to 
25,000  population  category.  Now  the 
community  is  in  an  all -out  effort  to  reach 
the  ultimate — the  Ernest  T.  Trigg  Tro- 
phy which  is  awarded  each  year  as  the 
grand  national  award  of  the  National 
Clean  Up-Paint  Up-Fix  Up  Bureau. 

I  ftijgo  ftin  very  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  capital  of  Indiana,  Indian- 
apolis, which  placed  third  in  the  500,000 
to  1  million  population  category,  and  of 
Mitchell,  Ind-,  which  placed  third  in  the 
under-5,000  categCMT. 

OUTSTAKBING   ACHIXVEMEirr 

Of  24  trcHihies  presented  by  the  na- 
tional bnrean  for  last  year's  accomplish- 
ments, 3  went  to  cities  in  the  Hooaier 
State.  Two  went  to  cities  in  my  home 
county.  I  doubt  that  this  has  been 
M^iieved  in  the  past  in  any  other  county 
in  tbe  Nation. 

Bedford's  achievement  in  the  national 
contest  may  be  attxibuted  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  wom^i  of  the  community. 
Working  through  the  beautificaUon  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  they 
set  out  with  determination  early  in  1960 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  had 
filled  a  large  scrapbook  with  clippings 
telling  of  improvements  that  had  been 
made.  The  ladies  recruited  help  of  city 
and  county  departments,  cf  business- 
men, of  homeowners— of  virtually  every- 


one— and  they  refused  to  take  "no"  for 
an  answer. 

Tbey  were  responsible  lor  a  flow«r- 
plantlng  campaign  which  q;>read 
throughout  the  city.  The  city  of  Bed- 
f  (H^  even  built  beautiful  planters  at  each 
comer  of  the  courthouse  aqtiare  and  vis- 
itors to  downtown  Bedford  now  see 
beautiful  fiowers  growing  at  four  impor- 
tant intersections. 

The  beautiful  courthouse  built  of 
native  limestone  and  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  public  square  is  now  bathed 
in  brilliant  light  at  ni^t  so  that  the 
beauty  of  the  building  might  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  pass  through  Bedford  at 
night  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  the 
city  during  daylight  hours. 

I  fully  believe  that  Bedford  will  re- 
main in  the  winners'  circle  in  the 
national  contest  for  years  to  come.  The 
entire  community  is  proud  of  its  first 
place  award  and  pride  gives  incentive  for 
greater  achievement.  Bedford  has 
shown  what  can  be  done  with  public 
interest  and  cooperation. 


Dayy  Brinkley'f  Jovnal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or   WXW    TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3, 1962 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Brinkley  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  last 
night's  program  featuring  a  number  of 
the  156,000  exitsperated  rcKrvists  aiMl 
their  irate  wires. 

The  administration  has  used  unprece- 
dented time  and  facilities  to  sell  this 
caDup  farce  to  the  public  and  it  is  re- 
freshing to  Icnow  that  someone  has  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  extending  a  few  minutes 
to  the  reservists  at  Fort  Devens  to  air 
their  personal  views. 

We  heard  the  calhip  ref  nred  to  as  an 
ideological  project  and  of  the  great 
propaganda  powers  of  tbe  President's 
action,  but  as  time  goes  on  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  growing  suspicion  in  the  public 
mind  that  we  have  here  something  akin 
to  the  Cuban  fiasco.  While ,  the  re- 
servists have  at  long  last  been  promised 
out  in  the  month  of  August,  tbe  neces- 
sity for  several  months  additional  delay 
is  not  apparent.  It  is  yerr  doubtful  that 
this  $3-million-a-day  display  and  waste 
of  manpower  is  presently  impressing 
anyone- 
Let  me  briefly  outline  the  experience 
of  one  cf  my  constltumts  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  invest  his  life's  savings 
of  $20,000  in  a  business  venture,  plus  an 
$80,000  mortgage  obligation  in  a  desir- 
able seasonal  enterprise.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  the  major  opp<»^unity  for  him  to  save 
his  investment  is  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  his  applica- 
tion for  a  hardship  discharge  has  been 
summarily  denied.  He  now  stands  to 
lose  his  life's  savings  while  sitting  around 
camp  awaiting  an  August  discharge  at 
the  whim  of  someone  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment.   His  detailed  application 
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b««n  flaUjr  denied  under  clrcimuUnces 
which  «uf  f  est  th«t  little  or  no  Attention 
VM  p«ld  to  It.  Whether  he  can  lurvlve 
thle  perfon*!  emergency  or  loee  hie  U/e's 
r»vlnge  U  probleniAtlcal.  but  nuiny  In 
Iceeer  elrcumetancee  h«ve  been  granted 
relief  and  I  ::ert«lnly  agree  that  thli 
Mrvlceman.  hit  wife,  and  family,  have 
every  cauee  to  complain. 

I  am  asking  for  a  reconalderatlon  of 
hlj  caae  and  in  the  meantime,  salute 
David  Brinkley  and  the  National  Broad- 
caetlng  Co.  for  airing  another  mlAguided 
project  of  the  New  Frontier. 


Sale  of  ladiaa  Laads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOITTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3. 1962 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  wrote  a  detailed  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  placed  a 
copy  in  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
appears  on  page  7485  of  the  May  1 
CoNGRissioNAL  RECORD.  My  purpose  was 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  serious  situation  that  exists  on 
allotted  Indian  reservations  here  in  the 
United  States. 

My  purpose  was  to  point  out  that  the 
theory  of  allocation  of  land  to  an  in- 
dividual was  to  provide  that  individual 
with  certain  property  rights  but  that  the 
new  policy  apparently  confiscates  all 
property  rights,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  trust  title,  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  allottee  or  to  his  heirs,  but 
that  the  Indian  has  no  right  to  sell  the 
property  and  in  many  instances  even  to 
use  it  unless  the  individual  can  show  that 
his  personal  need  is  greater  than  the 
communal  need  of  the  group. 

This  week  I  had  a  letter  from  an  attor- 
ney at  Tulsa.  Okla..  by  the  name  of 
Elliott  Howe.  Part  of  his  letter  is  as 
follows : 

My  slat«r  called  me  the  other  day  and  said 
that  she  was  sending  me  an  application  to 
»eU  some  of  their  land  In  South  Dakota  and 
asked  me  to  contact  you  and  see  If  you  would 
again  help  us. 

The  letter  also  contained  a  copy  of 
the  application  for  land  sale  and  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  reservation  super- 
intendent. The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Raymond  Chief  at  Charlottesville.  Va  . 
where  the  Chief  family  reside  and  have 
lived  for  a  number  of  years,  almost  2,000 
miles  from  the  reservation,  and  con- 
cerned land  on  this  reservation  to  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  some  property 
right.  The  letter  is  dated  April  6.  1962. 
and  is  as  follows : 

A  change  in  Bureau  land  policy  has 
prompted  another  review  of  all  land  sale  ap- 
plications, even  though  such  applications 
may  have  been  approved  before.  Basically. 
the  recently  stated  Bureau  policy  emphasizes 
that  Indian  trust  lands  shall  be  u:ied  pro- 
ductively for  the  support  and  advancement 
of  trust  beneficiaries  (Indian),  and  further. 
to  promote  the  consolidation  of  such  lands 
through  exchanges,  purchase,  and  manane- 
ment  by  the  tribe  and  by  Individual  Indians 


In  Un«  with  the  policy  stated  her«ln.  your 
Appllcstlon  fur  "a  supcrvlMd  ■«)•  of  land 
dMcrltMd  u  *  *  *  of  the  allotment  of 
*  *  *  ha«  b««n  reconsidered,  and  it  U  deter- 
mined that  the  subject  land  lies  within  an 
area  neceaeary  for  the  economic  development 
ot  the  Indian  people  of  ihU  reservation 

Pursuant  to  these  conditions  your  property 
cannot  be  permanently  Uken  out  of  trust, 
and  the  appll<:atlon  which  you  submitted  for 
a  superrieed  nale  In  denied  for  that  reason. 

Your  certified  check  in  the  sum  of  $20  In- 
fended  for  flUng  fees  In  this  matter  has  Just 
been  received  and  we  are  herewith  returning 
the  same  You  probably  could  at  some  time 
In  the  future  negotiate  a  sale  to  the  tribe, 
when  funds  are  available  for  the  purchase  of 
Individually  owned  tracts 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  specific  statement  which  read.s  as 
follows: 

Basically,  trie  recently  stated  Bureau  policy 
emphasizes  tnat  Indian  trust  lands  shall  be 
used  productively  for  the  support  and  ad- 
vancement of  trust   beneflclarles    •    •    • 

My  question  is  this.  What  can  be  the 
difference  between  this  kind  of  a  taking 
and  an  absolute  confiscation  of  property 
and  property  rights?  We  make  a  great 
fuss  about  Castro  confiscating  private 
property  for  public  use  in  Cuba  and  yet 
this  exact  identical  policy  is  being 
promulgate*!  day  by  day  on  the  Indian 
reservations  across  the  United  States  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  with  the  apparent 
sanction  of  those  employed  in  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another  letter 
that  came  this  week  from  a  lady  who 
years  ago  was  declared  competent,  who 
has  lived  all  of  her  life  off  the  reserva- 
tion, who  IS  a  one-eighth  Indian,  whose 
children  have  been  denied  enrollment 
in  the  tribe  because  this  woman  and  her 
husband,  who  is  a  non-Indian,  are  fully 
competent  and  the  children  do  not  have 
sufficient  blood  to  warrant  enrollment 
and  yet  she  is  denied  the  sale  of  her  land 
at  a  time  when  land  prices  are  good 
and  she  ha^  two  persons  who  are  willing 
to  purchase  this  land  and  pay  her  a  sub- 
stantial pr.ce,  but  she.  too,  is  advised 
that  the  land  must  be  held  for  commu- 
nal benefit  In  other  words,  her  prop- 
erty rights  are  confiscated,  without 
process  of  law,  without  payment  and 
without  consideration  of  any  person 
other  than  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

I  quote  parts  of  her  letter.  I  withheld 
her  name  because  of  her  fear  of  reprisal. 
After  telling  about  her  lining  up  two  in- 
dividuals who  would  be  interested  in  pay- 
ing a  good  price  for  her  land,  she  says: 

Only  then  did  I  request  application  blanks 

from    the office  so   I   ojuld   apply   for 

fee  patent  At  that  time  I  asked  If  the 
tribe  would  want  to  buy  my  land  My  ques- 
tion was  n.'t  answered  They  sent  blanks 
which  I  filled  out  as  directed  for  patent  and 

returned   them    to   the office       I   was 

told  It  would  be  months  before  It  would  be 
sent  to  area  director,  the  delay  due  U)  a  re- 
view of  cases,  appraisal  of  land,  et  cetera.  a.s 
for  a  sale 

Now  I  am  informed  In  a  letter  from  actluK 
su{>erlntendent  that  my  application  has  been 
rejected,  evidently  right  there  at  •  •  •  be- 
fore even  going  to  Aberdeen  By  whom  or  by 
what  authority.  I  don't  know 

They,  the  tribe,  think  they  need  my  l.md 
to  help  the  "future  economy  of  an  Indian 
operator  "      My    economy    is    here    and    n^w 


I  need  to  get  some  good  from  the  land.  I 
am  50  rears  old.  The  meet  I  have  realised 
from  It  la  $93  laet  y*r.  I  can't  poeetbly 
live  on  the  land  or  on  the  leaee  money.  I 
have  three  children.  The  land  wUl  be  heir- 
ship someday  If  I  don't  sell  tt.  Tbe  tribal 
council  has  never  done  anytbtng  for  me. 
They  would  not  enroll  my  children.  They 
probably  never  will  do  anything  for  me.  I 
am  une-elghth  Indian. 

I  was  declared  a  competent  Indian  years 

ago  by   Mr    .   agent  at  .     I  feel 

I  can  handle  my  affairs  and  want  to  sell  my 
land  and  buy  an  acreage  where  we  can  get 
some  good  from  It.  Many  Indiana  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  their  affairs  are  man- 
aged They  are  pushed  around  like  children 
or  dumb  animals.  Many  of  us  are  educated 
and  live  away  from  the  reservation.  I  was 
burn  and  lived  In  South  Dakota.     We  moved 

to  for  my  husband's  work  and  school 

for  the  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  this:  Is 
Congress  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  sanc- 
tion by  inaction  this  program  of  property 
confiscation  and  this  program  of  com- 
munal enterprise?  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  trend  the  Department 
of  Interior  intends  to  follow  when  they 
send  out  form  letters  from  every  agency. 
telling  the  Indian,  over  whose  property 
they   hold  complete  domain: 

The  recently  stated  Bureau  policy  em- 
phasizes that  Indian  trust  lands  shall  be 
used  prtxluctlvely  for  the  support  and  ad- 
vancement of  trust  beneficiaries  and  to 
promote  consolidation  and  management  by 
the  tribe  and   by  Individual  Indians 


Traffic  in  Haman  Misery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  CURTIS 

or  MA.ssAcmjsrTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1962 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker.  the  country  has  been  shocked 
by  the  traffic  in  human  misery  seen  in 
the  cruel  and  heartless  undertaking  of 
some  persons  and  organizations  to  up- 
root American  citizens  from  their  homes 
and  provide  them  with  transportation  to 
another  section  of  the  country.  Where 
these  unfortunate  individuals  have  been 
unemployed  and  have  been  recipients  of 
public  welfare  in  their  own  communities, 
this  procedure  results  in  a  shift  of  the 
burden  of  providing  for  them  from  the 
community  from  which  they  are  up- 
rooted to  the  community  where  they  land 
pennile.ss  after  having  been  given  a  free 
bus  ride  and  a  few  dollars  to  keep  them 
whole  while  en  route. 

This  heartless  procedure  puts  the 
local  community  into  which  these  souls 
are  transported  in  a  difficult  position. 
They  arrive  friendless  and  penniless,  and 
enuTuency  arrangements  must  be  made 
to  provide  them  food  and  lodging  and 
help  them  find  employment  In  their  new 
environment. 

Thi.s  places  an  unfair  burden  on  these 
communities  The  burden  is  thrust 
upon  thfm  partly  as  a  result  of  national" 
policy  \Ahich  .seeks  to  free  American  citi- 
zens  fiom   di-scrimination   In  their  own 
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communities,  and  It  U  only  fair  there- 
lore  that  the  Federal  Ooremment  ihould 
lend  a  hand  In  the  form  of  Federal  aid  to 
the  recipient  commtinftlea  who  are  faced 
with  thla  problem. 

I  have  therefore  today  filed  a  blU  pro- 
V  idmg  that  In  such  cAsea  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
be  authorized  expcixUtures  designed  to 
a-.Mst  such  persons  to  becoxne  assimi- 
lated into  the  new  communities.  As  a 
people,  we  have  nevtir  turned  our  back 
on  American  cltlzerw  In  need  and  who 
under  the  Constitution  are  entitled  to 
equal  protection  of  our  laws.  We  should 
not  turn  our  backs  on  these  people  now, 
and  I  therefore  urge  that  this  bill  be 
given  a  prompt  hearing  and  receive  the 
favorable  action  of  the  Congress. 


Hevac  RcsdatiM  211 — Special  Commit- 
tee •■  Captive  NatioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REACARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PCMKBTLVAHU 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RBPBBSEHTATTVBB 

Thursday,  May  3. 1962 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m  March 
8.  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  ReprescnUtlTea.  This  measure  is 
now  House  Reaotution  211.  There  are 
not  sufficient  words  to  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  and  personal  delight  to 
the  more  than  20  Members  ot  the  House 
who  Joined  with  me  in  that  moet  stimu- 
lating and  very  enlightening  diacussioix 
which  took  place  then  on  the  subject 
of  the  captive  nations — Conckbssiomal 
Record,  volume  107,  part  3,  pages  351ft- 
3544.  Russian  Colonialiam  and  the 
Necessity  of  a  Special  CapUve  Nations 
Committee." 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211  has  been  so  enthusiastic  and 
impressive  that  I  feri  dntybound  to  dis- 
close the  thoughts  and  f  edings  of  many 
Americans  who  tiave  taken  the  time  to 
write  me  on  this  subject.  These  citi- 
zens are  cognizant  of  the  basic  reasons 
underlying  the  necessity  of  the  proposed 
committee.  They  understand  clearly 
the  vital  contributk>n  that  such  a  com- 
mittee could  make  to  our  national  secu- 
rity interests.  In  many  case:},  they  know 
that  no  public  or  private  body  is  In  exist- 
ence today  which  is  devoted  to  the  task 
of  studying  continuously,  systematically, 
and  objectively  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, those  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia, 
including  the  numerous  captive  nations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens 
to  House  Resolution  211  in  the  Rkcors: 

PHOjutKLFHia.  Pa..  March  2#.  19e2. 
DsAK  CoNcaxMkiiiAM  IXikNixx.  J.  Flood:  En- 
closed you  And  a  copy  ol  &  letter  that  was 
sent  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Smtth,  Clialrman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 
Resjwctfully  yours. 

Zbahna  Kbawciw. 


Pkxlaoclphu,  Pa.,  Kareh  29,  1992. 
The  RoiroaASLi  Howabo  W.  SMrm, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee,  New 
House  Office  Building,  Washinfttm,  D.C. 
DBAS  OKAntMAir;  We  th«  Amerlesn  ttu- 
denta  of  CbMtnut  Hill  College  in  Cheetnut 
Hill,  Pa.  benby  support  the  Ukrainian  Stu- 
dents Orgaaisatton  of  Mlchnovaky,  Philadel- 
phia Braaeh,  In  It*  peUtlon  for  the  paaeac* 
of  the  Houea  Beaoiutlon  311  for  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Houm  Coounlttee  on  Captive 
NaOona. 

Tru}y  yours. 
Carolyn  Vetter,  Jane  SchallU,  Deniee  A. 
Duckworth,  Katharine  Winterer,  Jo- 
anne Conjsor,  Eileen  Weigand.  Kath- 
ryn  Magee,  Christine  Qulnn,  Anne  O. 
DonncU.  Caamlna  Klekotka,  Patricia 
Deegan,  Rebecca  M.  Barney,  Lyn  Duns- 
more.  Sue  Nelsser,  Denise  Belcher, 
Joyce  Wannog.  Sheila  Maykey.  Kath- 
leen Qre«i.  Mari  WUderotter,  Maureen 
Whyte.  Begina  MaxweU.  Linda  Rlaso, 
Zdanna  Krawdw,  Sandy  Butler,  Leona 
Guongo,  Claudette  Simpson,  Pamela 
Wood.  Christina  Saunders,  Mary  Beth 
Honeyman,  Kathleen  Rellly,  Mary 
Clare  Hunt,  Sara  Anne  McCuen,  Marcy 
Zin.  Virginia  Vantlne,  Connie  Bellino, 
Norina  Melograna,  Marie  Sclalani, 
Judle  Palconnero,  Alice  Notaris,  Mary- 
Anne  Adgie.  Nancy  Diamond.  Betty 
Newmiller. 


DKTBorr,  MicH^  if  arch  19, 1962. 
The  Honorable  Danixl  J.  Flood, 
He%D  Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Conckkssman  Flood:  I  am  sending  to 
you  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  mailed  to  Con- 
gressman HowAio  W.  BxiTH,  chairman  of 
House  Rules  Conunlttee,  concerning  your 
House  Resolution  211. 

EnxiLosed  you  will  &nd  statements  of  vari- 
ous Congressmen  from  Michigan,  that  sup- 
port your  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WALTxa  TusTAirrwsKT. 

CTvairman. 


Our  org snlBatlon  mihmUaMeaiif  i 
the  Bouse  RMolutkm  211  aad  stfonfly  a^ 
peals  to  you,  dear  sir,  to  eenslder  favorably 
thU  rMolutlon,  which  now  to  pendloff  before 
your  House  Rules  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WALTn  TD«TA»nWaKT, 

Chttimutn. 

CONOMEM    or  Tm  UNITfD  STATSS, 

HOUBB  or  RKntSSSMTATIVCS, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  2,  1962. 

Mr.  WALTEa  TUBTAVIWSKT, 

Chairman.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 

America,   Inc.,    Hamtraraek    mnd,    North 

North  Eastern  Detroit  Branch,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

DxAa   Ma.    Tustajowskt:  Thank  you  for 

your   letter   of   December   28  regarding  the 

eatal^iahment  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 

Captive  Nations. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  I  am  the 
sponsor  of  such  a  n^easure,  ILR.  385.  I 
intend  to  continue  doing  everything  I  csm 
to  have  early  and  favorable  action  taken 
on  such  legislation.  I  am  enrloalng  a  copy 
of  my  bill  for  yo\ir  Information. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress. 


DxTBOrr,  Mich.,  March  19, 1962. 
The  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Conoeebsman  Smith  :  With  each  pass- 
ing day  It  becomes  more  evident  that  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  engaged  in  a 
mortal  struggle  with  the  world  communUm 
and  especially  with  its  sUndard  bearer  the 
imperialistic  Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  fight  this  menace  Is  through  under- 
standing Its  Inner  problems,  and  they  are  as 
many  as  there  are  different  nations  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

House  Resolution  211  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Committee  of  the 
Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlree.  introduced  by  Hon.  Daniel  J. 
Flood  from  Pennsylvania,  deserves  moet  seri- 
ous cooaideraUon.  The  creation  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  woxild  benefit  o\ir 
Oovemment  and  Its  various  agencies  try  sup- 
jAying  neceeeary  information  on  the  various 
captive  natlona  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus 
help  us  to  formulate  most  efTectlve  foreign 

policy. 

Negative  statement  of  our  Secretary  of 
Stake,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  with  respect  to  the 
creation  of  permanent  Conunlttee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  derives  from  the  lack  of 
understanding  the  feelings  and  aspirations 
of  the  enslaved  nations,  especially  Ukraine, 
and  kins  their  last  hope  for  freedom.  We 
stron^y  oppose  the  views  of  Mr.  Dean  Rusk, 
our  key  stateaman,  which  are  contrary  to 
our  democratic  beUefs  and  tradiUon.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  one  of  our  main  goals  is 
the  freedom  for  all  who  are  presmtly  sup- 
preeeed  by  the  Soviet  UnJon. 


CONGSESS  or  THE  Ukxted  SrsXBi, 

Hodbb  or  TtumMaoMTaavnm, 
Washington,  DJC..  Jannmrf  12,  1M2.  ^ 

Mr.  WALTMK  TUSTAKIWSKT. 

Chairman,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc..  Detroit.  Midi. 
Dkab  Ma.  TDBxanwaKT:  Thank  ytm  for 
your  letter  of  reorat  date  urging  my  ax^port 
at  legidatlon  to  estataUah  a  pennanent  sub- 
committee to  deal  with  the  probUma  of  cap- 
tire  nations 

You  BMy  be  certain  I  will  glre  this  leglaia- 
tlon  my  support  if  it  comes  beCcre  ua  this 
year. 

With  kindest  regarda,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Cbakles  K.  CBaauEBLAix. 


Congress  of  the  United  Szai 

HOUEB    or    REPaSSKJITATIVSa, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  2,  19t2. 
Mr.  Waltee  TuaTANrwsKT. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Taras  Habrt  Kokut, 
Secretary,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.   Inc.,   Hamtramck  and   North- 
eastern Detroit  Branch,  Detroit,  Mich. 
CEmxEMEir:  Tbla  wlU  acknowledge  your 
letter    urging    support    for    the    resolution 
which  would  establish  In  the  House  a  Sub- 
committee on  Captive  Nations. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  entlitulastlcally 
support  the  resolution.  In  my  opinion,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  conunlttee  would  be 
an  effective  cold  war  tool. 

Frankly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
President  Kennedy  and  the  Interested  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  which  are  controlled  by 
his  party,  have  not  given  this  resolution 
more  support. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  personal  re- 
gards, I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Gehtin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  or  Rekbeskictaxi  t  bA, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  i,  1926. 
Mr.  Walter  Tustaniwskt, 
ChairTJtan. 

Mr.  Taras  Haeet  Kohitt, 

Secretary,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 

America.   Inc..   Bmmtrmmek   anS  North- 

eastern  Detroit  Brmneh,  Detroit.  Mieit. 

Deae    Sns:  "Hils    wlU    ackaowM^    yonr 

letter  of  December  38,  1981,  eoncemlng  tbc 

creation  of  a  permanent  Houm  Conunlttee 
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on  CapUre  Nation*.  May  I  "y  that  I  sym- 
pattilaa  with  yoxir  att«mpU  to  dramatize 
th«  pUffht  or  mlUlona  who  are  preaently 
(upprMMd  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thla  la  an 
area  which  deeerrea  meet  serious  considera- 
tion by  all  free  peoples. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  your  views  to  my 
attention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ldcikn  N.  Nedzi, 
Member  ofCongresx. 

CONCaCSS  OF  THE  UWTTCD  StATXS, 

Honax  or  B«Fa«s»rrATrvxa. 
Waahington,  D.C..  January  6.  1962 
Waltir  Ttjstaniwsky,  Chairman, 
Tasas  H.  Kohut,  Secretary, 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 
Inc  .  Detrott.  Mich. 
Okntlxmkn:   Thla  la  to  acknowledge  and 
thank   you   for   your  letter  regarding  House 
Resolution  211.  to  establish  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations. 

Let  me  aaavire  you  that  this  measure  will 
continue  to  receive  my  full  support. 
My  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maxtha  W.  OaiTFrTHS. 

Member  of  Congresii 

TaxNTON,  N.J  . 

March  10.1962 
The  Honorable  Howaxd  W,  SuriH. 
Chairman  of  House  Rules  Committee. 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D  C 

DxAR  Congxxbsican  :  We  aak  you  to  support 
the  resolution  ( H.  Res.  3111  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  In  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 

The  more  we  press  the  Russian  rulers,  the 
weaker  they  are  and  the  more  they  talk  about 
coexistence. 

Every  fourth  man  In  Soviet  Russia  (em- 
pire) la  Urkralnlan.  every  other  fourth  Is  of 
other  nationalities — all  hating  the  Russian 
yoke  That  Is  the  weakest  point  of  the  whole 
of  Russia  and  therefore  the  advisers  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  — Russophlles  from  Department 
of  State — make  the  pressure  through  Mr 
Dean  Rusk  to  bar  the  creation  of  Captive 
Nations'  Committee. 

During  the  last  war  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Ukrainian  soldiers  and  ofdcers  In  the  Rus- 
sian Armies  surrendered  to  German  Armies 
expecting  freedom  and  Independence — as 
Nazi  propaganda  trumpeted.  And  In  a 
couple  of  months  Hitler  was  ante  portas  of 
Moscow.  During  the  last  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion Russian  leaders  did  not  use  their  occu- 
pation troops  consisting  mostly  from  Ukrain- 
ians. The  massacre  started  when  they 
brought  Russian  troops 

If  AJubey — son-in-law  of  Khrushchev — 
said,  that  Latin  America's  nations  are  slaves 
of  US  A  .  why  we  should  be  afraid  to  talk 
about  real  slavery? 

Hoping  you  will  favor  the  creation  of  per- 
manent Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations, 
we  remain. 

Respectfully. 

Thxodox  Panasiuk. 

Secretary. 
Dmttxo  Kuzyk. 

Chairman 


Minneapolis.  Mimn  . 

March  20.  1962 
The  Honorable  Danixl  P   Flood. 
New     House     Office     Building.     Washington, 
DC 
Copy    of    message    sent    to    the    Honorable 
Howard   W    Smith.  Chairman,   House   Rules 
Committee,     New     House     Offlce     Building, 
Washington,     DC.     quote     "Dear     Sir.     we. 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  to  ask  you 
kindly    to    take    Into    consideration    House 
Resolution     211     because     we     are     certain 
this    would    be    of    vital    Importance    in    our 
tight  of  communism.     Thus  we  are  in  favor 


of  a  permanent  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  NaUons.  Please  give  us  your  fullest 
support 

Sincerely  yours. 
Ajicexican  Ukxainian  Youth  Association. 


Haxtfoxd.  Conn  . 

March  17.  1962 
The    Honorable   Howaxd   W    Smith. 
Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  Hou.%e  Office  Building.  Washington.  D  C 

Deax  CONCRCS.SMAN  SMITH  The  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Ass<xrlatlon. 
Branch  277  In  Hartford.  Conn  ,  kindly  submit 
this  communication  to  you  to  consider  fav(jr- 
ably  the  resolution  (H  Res  211)  In  regard 
to  establishing  a  permanent  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

The  policy  of  Soviet  Unl.>n  toward  the  cap- 
tive nations  enslaved  by  communism  proved 
to  be  destructive  also  to  our  great  country. 
Letters  frc>m  our  friends  and  relatives  In 
Soviet  Unl  jn  received  here  speak  clearly  of 
political  and  religious  oppression  of  the 
peoples  once  free  In  their  independent  Re- 
publics, and  of  passive  resistance  to  Ru&s.'an 
Communist  slavery  and  despotism  This 
8lt\iatlon  constitutes  weakness  of  the  Sovlei 
Union  Tlierefore.  It  Is  to  our  advantage  to 
know  these  weaknesses  and  to  materlal!»ie 
them  in   dealing   with   Soviet   pr^jpaganda 

The  Secretary  of  bute.  Mr  Dean  Rusk 
has  taken  a  negative  p>o8ltlon  to  the  proposal 
t>f  establishing  a  permanent  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations,  and  thus  displayed  a 
certain  amount  of  mlslnff)rmatlon  on  the 
matter  of  Soviet  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  especially 
In  Ukraine 

The  exl.stence  and  pn-per  functioning  of 
the  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  help  the 
US.  Government  In  shaping  Its  po'lcles  tii 
aid  the  oppressed  nations  In  their  re.slstance 
to  subjugation  and  In  the  hope  to  be  free 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Mr  Congressman, 
tt)  speak  In  favor  of  the  res<'lutlon.  House 
Resolution  211.  In  your  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee      Thank  you 

St    John  Society. 
Walter  Wasylenko. 

Presxdent. 


The  National  Lottery  of  Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    new    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1962 

Mr  FINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  acquaint  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
with  the  national  lottery  of  Yugoslavia. 
This  country  is  one  of  only  three  Com- 
munist nations  utilizing  the  lottery  de- 
vice. It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the 
three  Communist  nations  using  lotteries, 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia 
are  the  three  countries  in  the  past  most 
heavily  subjected  to  Western  influences 
The  more  stringent  Communist  nations 
will  have  no  part  of  lotteries  because  it 
manifests  human  individualism  which 
they  are  trying  to  wipe  out. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Yugoslav  na- 
tional lottery  came  to  $8,446,000  in  1961 
The  net  income  to  the  state  last  year 
was  $2,762,000.  The  bulk  of  the  gross 
income  is  used  to  improve  social  condi- 
tions;    that    is.    orphanages,    hospitals. 


benefits  to  orphans,  widows,  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  the  blind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  this  Communist  nation  recog- 
nizes and  capitalizes  on  the  normal  hu- 
man urge  to  gamble.  A  national  lottery 
in  the  United  States  can  bring  into  our 
Government  Treasury  over  $10  billion  a 
year  in  new  income  which  can  certainly 
help  to  cut  our  high  personal  income 
taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debt. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Detpotopalos :  Leader  of 
DiatiBctioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3. 1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fa- 
mous Hellenic  American  Order  of  Ahepa, 
through  its  celebrated,  illustrated  na- 
tional magazine,  the  Ahepan,  admira- 
bly chronicles  the  nationwide  activities 
of  Greek-Americans  and  brilliantly  dis- 
plays the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  peo- 
ple of  Greek  heritage. 

Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with 
many  fine,  outstanding  leaders  of  Greek 
blood  who  throughout  our  history  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  the  rich  culture  of 
Greece  and  the  free  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  to  the  business,  political, 
indu.strial,  and  civic  life  of  the  Nation. 

In  every  day  and  age.  in  war  and  in 
peace,  our  Greek-American  friends  and 
neighbors  have  developed  leaders  in 
every  field  who  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  our  times  and  have  im- 
measurably advanced  the  building  of  our 
Nation. 

That  our  Greek-American  fellow  citi- 
zens are  contributing  in  increasingly 
vital  ways  is  abundantly  emphasized  once 
a^ain  by  the  March  issue  of  the  Ahe- 
pan. containing  timely  articles  and 
glowing,  detailed  reports  of  the  well-nigh 
incredible  scope  and  intensity  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  dynamic,  fast  emerging 
younK  Greek-American,  national  leader 
in  the  person  of  young  Dr.  Nicholas 
Despotopulos  of  Clinton,  Mass. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  this  very  able,  dedi- 
cated young  professional  man  in  action 
are  literally  stunned  by  the  sweep  and 
Impressiveness  of  his  interests  and 
achievements 

A  neighbor  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine  of  Clinton.  Mass  .  scion  of  a  fa- 
mous, highly  respected  Hellenic  family 
that  first  came  to  this  country  many 
years  ago.  Dr.  Despotopulos  not  only 
conducts  one  of  the  most  successful 
dental  practices  in  the  Bay  State,  but 
takes  part  in  a  host  of  fraternal,  civic, 
patriotic  and  brotherhood  activities  and 
functions  ranging  from  Ahepa.  the  Sons 
of  Pericles,  and  the  religious  life  of  his 
historic  church  to  farflung  ofDclal  work 
for  charity,  the  veteran,  the  community 
and  the  nationwide  projections  of  his 
beloved  Hellenic  cultural  organizations. 
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In  a  series  of  brilliant  articles,  the 
Ahepan  pinpoints  some  of  Dr.  Des- 
potopulos' contributions,  but  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to  cover 
them  completely,  so  broad  is  the  range 
of  his  interests,  so  intense  his  fervor  for 
promoting  the  national  heritage  of  his 
fathers  and  the  American  heritage 
which  he  exemplifies,  loves,  and  serves 
so  well. 

Dr  Despotopulos  Is  bound  by  no  pro- 
vincial barriers  of  race,  creed,  station, 
or  distance.  He  moves  among  all  men. 
In  his  great  work,  he  moves  from  East  to 
West  and  North  to  South  in  fast-moving 
jets  usually  accompanied  by  his  beauti- 
ful wife  and  helpmate,  Helen,  spurring 
action  for  every  Greek-American  cause, 
for  Ahepa.  and  the  Sons  of  Pericles 
wherever  he  goes. 

Since  his  lovely  wife  Is  a  native  of 
the  great  State  of  California  and  the 
daughter  of  the  late  distinguished 
Deputy  Supreme  G<jvemor  of  Ahepa,  Mr. 
John  E.  Dakis.  prominent  west  coast 
business  and  civic  l«;ader,  the  doctor  may 
be  said  to  unite  the  sound,  conservative 
values  of  New  England  and  the  dynamic, 
progressive  values  of  our  great  West. 
NotwlthsUnding  tl-ieir  hurried,  very  busy 
life,  he  and  his  charming  wife  manage 
to  spread  their  personal  visitations  over 
practically  the  entire  country  and  over 
a  wide  spectrum  of  composite  Americsui 
life. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  finer, 
more  altruistic,  more  effective  leadership 
than  that  which  is  being  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Despotopulos.  Well  trained, 
well  educated,  a  [Kjllshed  gentleman,  a 
very  creditable  representative  of  his 
great  profession,  the  doctor  is  endowed 
with  a  learning,  wisdom,  and  knowledge 
rare  for  one  of  hi.s  years.  He  is  a  sen- 
sible, articulate,  forward-looking  and 
forward -moving  leader  of  a  great  j)eople. 

In  his  personal  relationships  the  doc- 
tor exhibits  a  warmth,  understanding, 
and  interest  in  people  that  soon  endears 
him  to  all  those  he  meets.  He  is  equal- 
ly at  home  with  people  of  all  levels  and 
stations,  and  has  achieved  a  popularity, 
not  only  among  his  own  group,  but 
among  all  others,  that  marks  him  as  a 
man  of  destiny  in  Hellenic  affairs  as 
well  as  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  He  and 
his  wife  represent  the  finest  type  of 
American  citizenship. 

When  I  dwell  upon  the  unselfish 
contributions  of  this  splendid  young 
American,  my  confidence  in  the  present 
generation  suid  tlie  future  are  greatly 
fortified,  because  I  believe  that  any 
nation  that  can  produce  a  young  man  of 
thie  endowments  and  spirit  of  loyal  dedi- 
cation like  Dr.  Despotopulos  is  assured 
of  sound  counsel  and  wise,  inspired  lead- 
ership. 

The  Greek-American  fraternity  the 
country  over,  greatly  honored  as  it  is  in 
the  minds  of  their  fellow  citizens,  is  all 
the  more  fortunate  to  be  blessed  with  a 
great,  vigorous  young  leader  like  Dr. 
Despotopulos  since  he  truly  represents 
the  glory  of  Greece  and  the  great  destiny 
of  America. 

A  young  man  of  rare,  personsd  attri- 
butes, who  is  destined  for  lofty  causes,  for 
Rreat  accomplishments  for  his  own 
people,  for  the  Nation,  and  for  the  free 


world.  Dr.  Despotopulos  truly  embodies 
those  aims  so  well  expressed  by  the 
AhQMm  for  the  order  of  the  Sons  of 
Pericles— "dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  our  form  of  government,  trained  for 
leadership  and  responsibility  in  the  com- 
munity." Proud  of  his  Hellenic  herit- 
age, and  I  may  add.  grateful  for  the 
opportunities  his  parents  and  America 
have  given  him.  pledged  to  sustain  and 
support  her  great  destiny  at  all  costs, 
this  tireless,  devoted  young  Greek- 
American  l^uler  will  achieve  greater 
things. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  holds  for 
Dr.  Nicholas  Despotopulos.  but  God  will- 
ing, he  will  certainly  be  advanced  by  his 
people  to  still  higher  posts  of  responsi- 
bility, where  he  can  continue  his  great 
work  for  freedom,  humanity,  and  Justice 
to  which  they  are  committed  and  to 
which  all  of  us  must  be  consecrated  to- 
day if  we  would  preserve  and  enrich  our 
common  heritage. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the 
Ahepan  for  its  recognition  and  support 
of  Dr.  Despotopulos,  because  Americans 
of  every  class  applaud  the  emergence 
of  vital  leadership  we  so  urgently  need 
today. 


Oar  Railway  Post  Office  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    HKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3. 1962 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
most  of  us  have  no  idea  as  to  what  is 
involved  in  the  mechanics  and  opera- 
tion of  our  postal  system  in  the  move- 
ment of  mail  between  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  of  our  Nation.  Few  of  us. 
after  we  affix  a  stamp  to  our  letter  and 
drop  it  in  the  mailbox,  realize  what  is 
involved  in  bringing  about  the  delivery 
of  that  letter.  We  know  only  that  we 
have  faith  it  will  reach  the  addressee. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  to  board 
a  railway  post  office  car  at  Buffalo,  N.T., 
on  its  nm  to  Erie,  Pa.,  and  returning  on 
the  same  day.  To  observe  and  witness 
at  firsthand  the  mail  operations  on  these 
two  trains  was  not  only  interesting,  but 
enlightening  and  educational  as  well.  It 
was  particularly  advantageous  since 
these  two  runs,  of  12-hour  duration,  are 
considered  to  toe  among  the  most  diffl- 
cult.  They  involve  the  flow  of  mail  be- 
tween Chicago.  HI.,  and  Buffalo.  N.Y.— 
two  great  cities  with  a  large  volume  of 
commercial  and  private  mail  between 
these  points. 

Upon  embarking  on  this  trip,  I  was 
met  by  Mr.  John  Miller,  Director  of 
Tranqportation  Requirements  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  Mr.  George 
Wood,  who  is  the  Mobile  Unit  Superin- 
tendent in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Miller,  president  of 
the  Buffalo  branch,  and  Mr.  Olen  Palm- 
er, president  of  the  Cleveland  branch. 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerics,  also 
accompanied  me. 


The  mail  car  was  loaded  with  stacks 
of  sack  mail  which  had  to  be  sorted.  In 
an  adjoining  storage  car  there  were  more 
sacks  of  mail  piled  high. 

The  crew  aboard  the  train  approached 
the  appointed  tasks  with  a  confidence 
and  skUl  that  obviously  could  come  only 
through  years  of  experience.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  the  average  length  of 
service  of  these  postal  employees  was 
approximately  30  years.  Their  efficiency 
in  the  performance  of  reducing  this  Jum- 
bled mass  of  mail  into  its  proper  slots 
and  pouches,  while  the  train  was  speed- 
ing through  the  countryside  at  60  miles 
an  hotir,  was  a  wonder  to  b^old.  Bag 
after  bag  of  mail  was  dumped  on  sorting 
tables.  With  a  precision  resulting  from 
complete  mastery  of  the  schemes  and  In- 
tricate knowledge  of  every  city,  village 
and  hamlet  en  route,  the  volume  of  mall 
was  quickly  re<iuced  in  orderly  fashion 
into  its  proper  slots  and  pouches  for  dis- 
tribution. 

At  Brocton,  N.Y.,  a  town  not  scheduled 
for  a  train  stop,  mail  was  exchanged  by 
pickup  hook  while  the  train  flew  through 
the  town.  This  same  procedure  took 
place  on  the  return  trip.  The  split  tim- 
ing of  this  procedure,  using  landmarks 
along  the  track  for  guidance,  can  also 
be  attributed  to  the  extensive  experience 
and  ability  of  the  crew. 

I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  my  col- 
leagues some  of  my  general  observations 
pertaining  to  this  question. 

First,  the  equipment  used  in  this  rail- 
way postal  operation  is  owned  by  the 
railroads.  It  is  obsolete — ^both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  employees'  working  con- 
ditions and  from  an  operational  stand- 
point in  moving  the  mails.  The  reluc- 
tance of  the  railrockls  to  Invest  large 
simis  of  money  for  new  and  modem 
equipment  for  this  function,  based  on 
the  lack  of  any  clearcut  policies  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
to  the  future  of  this  operation,  is  under- 
standable. Passenger  traffic  Is  declin- 
ing on  our  railroads  and  this  postal  op- 
eration, by  its  very  nature,  requires  that 
it  be  serviced  by  passenger  trains  and 
their  schedules.  Competition  by  other 
modes  of  transportation  is  also  a  factor 
which  has  helped  to  create  this  lack  of 
interest  in  providing  new  equipment.  As 
a  result,  these  postal  employees  are  re- 
quired to  work  in  surroundings  that  are 
too  hot  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  win- 
ter. 

In  my  opinion,  a  further  decline  in 
the  condition  of  this  equipment  and 
service  will  result  in  a  delay  of  the  mails. 
At  some  point.  Congress  will  have  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  this  time 
saved  in  the  movement  of  mails — by  the 
primary  and  sometlmea  secondary  sort- 
ing of  the  mails  while  it  is  on  the  move 
frMn  city  to  city,  and  the  service  ren- 
dered to  rural  areas  along  the  route — 
is  worth  the  price  we  are  paying  for  it. 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  time  saved 
is  worth  the  money  and  effort,  we  should 
say  so  in  crystal-clear  language  so  that 
both  the  Post  Office  Department  smd 
the  railroads  can  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  promote  kmg-rance  plans  re- 
quired before  this  operation  falls  apart 
at  the  seams. 
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U  CoocrcflB  deckles  that  tbe  time  Mved 
la  not  worth  Ux  maatf  expended,  then 
we  abould  lei  the  American  puhUc  know 
it  can  expect  delaars  in  the  mails  cntx 
and  above  the  present  nonnaL  We  can 
thu^  proceed  to  liq[uidale  the  entire  op- 
eration by  a  policy  determination  rather 
than  lei  it  wane  by  default  under  pres- 
sures from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 

I  have  also  observed  the  inadequacy 
of  the  per  dion  allowance  provided  these 
employees  who  are  required  to  lay  over 
in  a  city  other  than  their  head-out.  or 
home  city,  while  waiting  for  their  turn- 
around trip  home.  Increased  living 
costs  have  steadily  whittled  away  the 
real  purchasing  power  of  the  present  al- 
lowance for  meals  and  lodging  to  the 
extent  that  these  employees  are  re- 
quired to  use  substandard  facilities  to 
obtain  living  essentials  while  in  lay- 
over cities.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
this  allowance  be  increased  to  1 12  per 
day,  as  provided  in  my  bill.  H.R.  10760, 
which  I  Introduced  in  this  session.  This 
Is  a  fair  and  equitable  allowance  for  this 
group  of  employees. 


I  highly  recommend  to  all  my  col- 
leagues thai  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportmity  to  observe  this  railway 
mail  operation  at  some  appropriate  time 
within  their  respective  distiicts  It  is 
time  well  spent. 


9i    PoH    Takca     ■    Ibc    Sixik 
Coagressioaal  District  of    WasUactva 


KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF    WASHIWOTOH 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r^srsday.  May  2.  iftf2 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently mailed  questionnaires  to  65,000 
residents  of  my  congressional  distxict. 
which  Includes  all  of  Pierce  County  and 
all  of  Kitsap  County  with  the  exception 
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of  Bainbridge  Island.  It  eoniained  12 
questions  dealing  with  tiwies  the  ma- 
jority of  which  the  Pre^dent  has  pre- 
sented to  Congress. 

The  names  of  the  indivkhials  receiving 
the  questionnaires  were  selected  at 
random  from  lists  which  gave  no  in- 
dication of  the  polliical  leanings  of  those 
people  The  number  of  recipients  and 
the  number  of  returns  were  suffleiently 
large  to  give  assurance  thai  a  good 
cross-section  opuuon  of  my  oonstiiuency 
would  be  obtained. 

To  date  there  has  been  a  much  better 
than  average  response,  irxlicaiing  an  in- 
creased mterest  on  ti)e  part  of  my  people 
in  the  affairs  of  government.  I  have  re- 
ceived thus  far  responses  from  21  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  received  question- 
naire.s  More  returns  are  expected,  of 
course,  but  a  suCBcient  number  have  now 
been  received  to  determine  the  general 
views  of  the  people  of  my  area.  I  am 
sure  that  their  opinions  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  results  of  the  poll  expressed  in 
terms  of  percentages  are  as  follows: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  rLLiwoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3. 1962 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  most  outstanding  financial  leaders  in 
Chicago  and  in  the  Nation  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  and  I  think  It 
only  fitting  and  proper  that  this  body 
afford  him  some  recognition. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is 
Morton  Bodflsh,  who  has  just  retired  as 
board  chairman  and  president  of  the 
First  Federal  Savings  L  Loan  Association 
of  Chicago  Founder  of  this  great  Insti- 
tution, Mr  Bodflsh  will  continue  his 
active  interest  in  its  welfare  and  protrress 
by  remalnmK  a  director,  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Being  one  of  the  first  American  sav- 
ings and  loan  leaders  to  realize  the  value 
of  exporting  our  system  of  savings  and 
homeownership    to    countries    in    other 


parts  of  the  world,  Mr  Bodflsh  in  hi.s  re- 
tirement plans  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  continuation  of  this  pros  ram.  IDur- 
ing  the  past  several  years  he  has  served 
in  several  Government  posts  having  to 
do  with  our  foreiB:n  aid  in  the  housine 
field.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
International  Union  of  Building  Fkx-ie- 
ties  and  Ravings  b  Loan  A.ssoclation.s  in 
1938  and  held  that  post  until  1959  Thr 
International  Union  Is  the  worldwide 
ami  of  the  thrift  and  homeownership 
movement 

In  connection  with  his  activities  with 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, he  was  instrumental  in  drafting 
savings  and  loan  legislation  for  Austria. 
West  Germany,  and  Peru. 

In  recognition  for  his  efforts  along 
these  lines  he  was  awarded  the  Com- 
manders Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  by 
the  Crerman  Federal  Republic,  and  the 
citation  and  medal  of  a  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  by  the  Government 
of  Peru 

Mr.  Bodflsh  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent. leaders  in  the  U.S.  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry  aivd  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  career  up  to  this  point  will 
be  of  interest. 

He  was  bom  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 
on  June   13,   1902.     A  graduate  of  Ohio 


State  University  in  1924.  he  took  his 
postgraduate  degree  there  and  also 
studied  at  Northwestern  University. 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Grenoble,  France. 

Prom  1927  to  1944,  he  served  on  the 
faculty  of  Northwestern  University  as 
assistant  professor,  associate  professor. 
and  full  professor  in  various  phases  of 
re.il  estat*'  and  economics.  In  addition 
to  his  teaching  at  Northwestern,  he 
served  on  the  faculty  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity during  1946  and  1949. 

From  1929  to  1953  he  served  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  UJB,  Savings  L 
Loan  League  During  this  period  he 
was  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Savings  li  Loan  Institute,  a 
consulting  economist  for  the  National 
A.s.sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and 
wa.s  instrumental  in  founding  the  So- 
ciety of  Residential  Appraisers. 

He  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
authority  on  savings  and  loan  matters 
in  the  United  States  and  Is  one  of  the 
nien  nxwt  responsible  for  the  formation 
and  steady  growth  of  the  thrift  and 
homo  financing  industry  as  we  know  it 
today 

In  1934.  during  the  great  depression, 
he  founded  the  First  Federal.  It  grew, 
under  his  leadership,  from  a  few  thou- 
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sand  dollars  into  the  largest  savings  and 
loan  association  under  one  roof  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  largest  in  Chicago  and 
Illinois. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  original  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  Wash- 
ington during  1932-33.  He  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  F>Bderal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Chicago  from  1934  to  1938.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  city  planning  ad- 
visory board  from  1940  to  1948  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
.sion  from  1940  to  1950. 

During  the  war  he  served  with  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  under  the 
late  MaJ.  Gen.  William  "Wild  Bill" 
Donovan. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  International 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  National  Thrift  Com- 
mittee, a  past  president  of  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Chicago  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  mstny  other 
business  and  civic  organizations. 

He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Building  Societies  Institute  in  London, 
a  trustee  of  Fellowship  House  in  Chicago, 
a  member  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation, and  the  Royal  Economic 
Society  in  London. 

In  all  ways  he  is  a  splendid  figure  of 
an  American  businessman  who  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  as  well  as  those 
of  other  countries.  I  am  happy  to  pre- 
sent this  r^sum^  of  his  brilliant  career 
to  this  body  and  to  wish  Mr.  Bodflsh 
many  years  of  pleasure  in  his  retirement. 


Free  Enterprise  Versat  the  Welfare  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3. 1962 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  address  by  our  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mr.  Prawk 
Becker,  before  the  Third  Financial  Con- 
ference of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
held  in  Dallas,  Tex..  April  30.  1962.  I 
^^ould  like  to  report  that  the  ideas  in 
support  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
at;ainst  interference  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  lives  of  our  citizens  as 
expressed  by  Frank  Becker  were  roundly 
applauded  by  the  people  of  Dallas  who 
are  stanch  believers  in  freedom  and 
liberty. 

The  address  follows: 
Frke  Enterprisi  VEmsVs  THE  Welfare  State 
*An  Rtldress  by  Congressman  Frank  J. 
Becker,  of  New  York,  Before  the  Third 
Financial  Conference  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Dal- 
las. Tex  ,  April  30,  19«2. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
yuu  here  today.  As  the  men  responsible  for 
dealing  with  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
electric  utility  Industry.  I  am  certain  you 
must  have  some  very  positive  Ideas  on  fiscal 
reFponslblllty.  not  only  in  business  but  also 
In  government. 


Every  one  of  you  Is,  I  am  sure,  a  firm 
believer  In  free  enterprise,  in  limited  gov- 
ernment. In  flocal  sanity  In  government,  and 
in  a  sound  doUar.  And  I  would  like  to 
t&lk  to  ]rou  today  about  the  responsibilities 
we  all  have  to  protect  these  things  we  be- 
lieve In  and  not  Just  to  pay  Upservlce  to 
them. 

I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  the 
electric  utility  Industry  has  In  coping  with 
the  growth  of  Federal  power.  Probably 
many  of  you  have  been  at  one  time  or  an- 
other actively  Involved  In  this  threat  to 
joxii  Industry.  From  your  experience  you 
must  know  that  government  In  business  Is 
a  menace  to  the  whole  American  system  of 
economic  enterprise.  Yet.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  at  times  that  members  of  the  utility 
Industry  have  a  very  narrow  area  of  concern. 
Your  belief  In  free  Interprlse  comes  out 
strongly  when  your  Industry  Is  threatened 
by  government  encroachment.  But  what 
happens  to  that  belief  when  It  comes  to  the 
many  other  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  which  It  Is  gradually  crimping  our 
traditional  freedoms? 

Your  concern  with  the  welfare  and  future 
of  your  own  Industry  Is  perfectly  under- 
standable. On  the  other  hand.  I  have  to 
remind  you  as  citizens  that  It  Isn't  going  to 
do  you  much  good  to  preserve  traditional 
American  principles  In  your  own  business 
If  the  whole  economic  system  as  we  have 
known  It  Is  crumbling  all  around  you. 

I  saw  some  Interesting  figu  es  the  other 
day  baaed  on  a  public  opinion  survey  with 
respect  to  free  enterprise.  Over  the  past 
decEide  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  In 
the  public's  opposition  to  Government  con- 
trol, to  Government  regulation  of  business, 
to  Government  spending,  and  to  Government 
lending.  Yet,  In  the  same  period,  the  trend 
of  public  opinion  favoring  Investor  owner- 
ship of  the  electric  power  Industry  has  re- 
mained steady  or  Increased  slightly,  where- 
as the  sentiment  for  Government  ownership 
has  declined.  This  Indicates  to  me  that  the 
electric  utilities  have  done  an  excellent  Job 
of  Informing  the  public,  not  only  of  the 
threat  of  Government  encroachment  but  of 
the   fact  that  they   are   doing   a  good  Job. 

Nevetheless.  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
trends  running  In  opposite  directions  Is 
most  disturbing.  It  would  seem  logical  that 
at  some  point  In  time  they  would  start  to 
go  In  the  same  direction. 

It  requires  no  expert  in  government  to 
realize  that  we  have  gone  spending  mad. 
There  Is  reason  enough  to  be  concerned 
about  the  fiscal  implications  of  this  spend- 
ing but  what  concerns  me  even  more  is 
where  this  spending  Is  taking  us.  That  di- 
rection Is  to  ever  greater  Central  Government 
control  over  all  phases  of  American  life. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  Increased  Government  expenditures  are 
the  result  of  Increased  defense  spending. 
This  Is  only  partly  true.  The  real  truth  Is 
that  our  increased  national  spending  can  be 
Identified  with  ever-increasing  expenditures 
for  domestic,  nondefense  programs. 

It  Is  not  defense  and  security  outlays 
that  have  forced  us  to  Inc  ease  the  national 
debt,  that  have  prevented  us  from  balancing 
the  budget,  and  that  have  Inflated  the  dol- 
lar. It  la  the  nondefense  programs  and  the 
fact  that  we  borrow  money  to  finance  them 
rather  than  pay  as  we  go. 

In  the  6  years  through  1960,  national  de- 
fense spending  Increased  only  $5  billion  and 
was  39  percent  above  1956.  But  domestic, 
nondefense  spending  Increased  84  percent 
above  1955.  The  budget  presented  at  the 
beginning  of  thU  year  profKJsed  further  non- 
defense  Increases  and  hopefully  held  out  the 
prospect  of  being  balanced  That  balanced 
budget  prospect  grows  dimmer  every  day, 
and  It  Is  more  likely  now  to  run  Into  a 
deficit  of  3  to  6  billions. 

When  we  dispose  of  the  argument  that  In- 
creased defense  spending  Is  the  cause  of  our 


money  troubles,  we  hear  arguments  to  Justify 
the  rapid  growth  of  domestic  nondefense 
spending  In  the  last  few  years:  (1)  Inflation. 
(2)  popiUatlon  growth,  and  (3)  retarded 
economic  growth  which  results,  they  say, 
becaxise  public  services  have  been  starved 
In  recent  years.  They  aygue  that  Govern- 
ment nondefense  spending  must,  therefore, 
be  boosted  sharply. 

These  claims  have  no  validity.  Price  In- 
flation as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  might  reasonably  be  charged  with  an 
11.4  percent  Increase  In  Government  costs 
from  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1956  until  now. 
But,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  Federal  non- 
defense  spending  Is  84  percent  higher  than 
It  was  In  1955. 

As  for  population  growth,  It  has  an 
Identifiable  Impact  on  only  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  total  budget  and  considerably 
less  than  half  of  the  nondefense  programs. 
The  principal  areas  In  which  population 
growth  would  tend  to  Increase  Federal  spend- 
ing are  postal  service,  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs,  tax  collect- 
ing, p  otectlve  services,  health,  education, 
labor,  and  welfare  programs.  Considering 
these  areas,  then,  we  find  that  spending  has 
Increased  135  percent  from  1956  to  1963, 
whereas  population  growth  In  the  same 
period  was  only  15  percent. 

The  third  argument  also  does  not  stand  up 
when  we  examine  the  figures.  Public  serv- 
ices have  not  been  starved  In  the  years  prior 
to  1960.  If  we  measure  these  against  na- 
tional income  from  which  they  must  be  paid, 
we  find  that  while  national  Income  Increased 
26  percent  frcan  1955  to  1960,  expenditure 
Increases  for  public  services  were  far  greater. 
For  Instance,  consider  these  percentage  In- 
creases over  the  same  period:  Education  53 
percent,  public  health  and  hospitals  53  per- 
cent, public  welfare  39  percent,  natural  re- 
sources 29  percent,  highways  47  percent,  po- 
lice and  fire  protection  48  percent,  sanitation 
51  percent,  housing  a  whopping  87  percent. 
This  does  not  look  like  "starvation"  to  me. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  sharp  rise  of  recent 
years  In  nondefense  spending  are  these :  ( 1 ) 
expansion  of  activities  auid  liberalization  of 
benefits  and  subsidies  under  existing  pro- 
grams usually  to  satisfy  demands  of  special 
Interest  groups,  (2)  enactment  each  year  of 
entirely  new  spending  programs  also  usually 
In  response  to  special  Interest  demands,  and 
(3)  failure  to  terminate  or  revise  existing 
programs  which  have  already  served  their 
intended  purpose  or  which  no  longer  war- 
rant continuation  because  of  unsatisfactory 
performance. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  1963  budget  to 
see  how  Federal  programs  can  get  started 
at  relatively  modest  costs  which  Increase  In 
subsequent  years  to  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

FcM-  Instance,  the  budget  this  year  pro- 
poses a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  to  cost  »90  million  in  1963.  But  It 
would  be  $700  million  a  year  thereafter. 
Another  program  would  provide  financing  of 
supplementary  teacher  training  and  teaching 
aids  at  an  expenditure  of  $40  million  in 
1963.  Thereafter  it  would  be  $100  million  a 
year. 

There  Is  a  proposal  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  college  facilities  and  college  scholar- 
ships calling  for  $21  million  in  1963.  But  it 
would  take  $350  million  a  year  over  the  next 
5  years.  Financing  medical  school  facilities 
and  scholarships  would  require  $9  million  in 
1963.  but  $100  million  a  year  thereafter.  A 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
gram would  cost  $60  million  in  1963  then 
Jump  to  $150  million  or  more  in  subsequent 
years.  An  experimental  youth  employment 
and  training  program  that  wovUd  require  $60 
million  in  1963,  then  rise  to  $100  million  over 
the  next  few  years,  and  if  It  became  a  perma- 
nent program,  it  would  require  over  $600 
million  a  year. 
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No  matter  how  modest  the  Initial  outlay. 
In  any  Federal  program,  once  started,  the 
Ooremment  will  always  find  reaaona  why 
the  program  should  be  maintained  rather 
than  terminated  and  expanded  rather  than 
contracted. 

The  reason  we  have  to  be  concerned  about 
such  things  Is  because  they  reflect  a  trend 
which  has  changed  In  the  last  16  months 
from  a  steady  upward  creep  to  a  Jet-pro- 
pelled gallop.  The  campaign  for  more  Fed- 
eral social  legislation.  InTolvlng  more  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  carrying  with  It  more 
Federal  control  over  our  dally  Urea  has  now 
reached  an  all-time  high  In  activity 

We  may  well  ask,  "What  Is  the  reason  for 
It  all?"  Well,  partly  It  comes  from  the  many 
pressure  groups  which  think  they  have  a 
••good  thing"  In  Federal  handouts  and  Fed- 
eral Intervention  and  Federal  control  On 
the  other  hand,  what  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment done  to  exercise  Intelligent  leader- 
ship and  to  point  up  the  dangers  In  this 
trend?  Instead.  It  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  pressure  group  to  foster  the  delu- 
sion that  Uncle  Sam  can  solve  all  our  per- 
sona! problems  and  guarantee  our  economic 
security. 

Nevertheless,  while  we  might  like  to  throw 
bricks  at  a  Government  which  year  after 
year  reaches  further  out  with  Its  bureau- 
cratic band  of  control,  this  does  not  relieve 
any  of  us  from  responsibility.  That  is  why 
I  have  reviewed  for  you  what  Is  happening 
In  our  country  today.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned; concerned  not  only  about  trends  I 
have  deacrlt)ed.  but  about  the  apathy  and 
lack  of  concerted  action  by  businessmen  to 
do  something  about  It. 

Our  economic  system,  our  political  sys- 
tem— and  the  two  are  Interdependent — Is 
either  going  to  grow  stronger  because  we  all 
work  together  to  make  It  stronger,  or  It  Is 
gotng  to  sink  a  little  at  a  time  because  we 
are  not  paying  attention  to  all  Its  compo- 
nents and  making  sure  that  every  com- 
ponent Is  protected. 

Acceptance  of  one  socialistic  venture  leads 
to  more  ready  acceptance  of  others  So  the 
power  of  the  Central  Government  grows 
Government  medicine.  Government  housing. 
Government-controlled  agriculture.  Govern- 
ment control  of  tirban  affairs,  the  Govern- 
ment getting  Into  depressed  areas,  educa- 
tion, and  the  generation  and  sale  of  electric 
power — all  lead  In  the  same  direction.  And 
If  you  are  going  to  be  consistent,  you  can- 
not be  against  one  and  not  against  the 
others. 

If  the  Federal  Government  tomorrow  came 
out  with  a  program  proposing,  say.  to  build 
10  Federal  steam  powerplants  around  the 
country,  your  reaction  as  an  Industry  would 
be  hnmedlate  and  forceful.  You  would  go 
to  work  In  every  conceivable  way  yoM  could 
think  of  to  stop  such  a  program  But  lets 
look  at  some  other  areas  of  governmental 
activity 

Earlier  this  year,  you  wilt  recall.  Congress 
defeated  an  effort  by  the  executive  branch 
to  establish  a  new  Department  of  Urban 
AfTalrs.  While  this  did  not  represent  Gov- 
ernment competing  with  business,  never- 
theless. It  would  have  l>egun  the  eroelon 
of  one  of  our  systems  basic  principles  It 
would  have  represented  a  serious  Inroad  by 
Central  Government  Into  the  responsibili- 
ties of  States  and  local  communities  This 
principle  of  diffusing  political  power  to  pre- 
vent too  great  a  concentration  In  a  few 
hands  la  fundamental  to  the  American  po- 
litical system,  and  It  shows  strongly 
throughout  the  writings  and  thinking  of 
such  men  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  As  I  said  before.  It  was  defeated 
But  let  me  ask  all  of  you  here  How  many 
of  you  exercised  your  rights  as  citizens  and 
did  something  positive  to  convey  your  op- 
position to  the  measure? 

I  might  ask  the  same  question  In  a  num- 
ber   of    other    fields.     Are    you    helping    the 


medical  profession  In  opp<jalng  Federal  moves 
that  could  result  In  a  first  step  toward  so- 
cialising medicine?  How  about  the  con- 
tinued inroads  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  fields  of  agriculture?  Federal  con- 
trol In  this  activity  is  neaiing  t*ie  point  of 
t>elng  absolute,  and  It  has  grown  this  way 
little  by  little  over  the  years  If  famiers 
are  going  to  t>ecome  complete  wards  of  the 
Federal  Government,  do  you  think  they  will 
seriously  care  about  who  owns  the  electric 
mduatry? 

The  same  tliliig  applies  to  Ckavernmcnt  aid 
to  education.  Government  in  the  housing 
business,  Government  aiding  depressed  areas. 
and  Government  progranis  of  aid  to  the 
States.  How  can  you  expect  States  and 
local  governments  to  retain  any  degree  of 
independence  when  over  the  past  10  years 
Federal  aid  to  these  entitles  has  more  than 
tripled,  rising  from  $2  9  billion  In  1953  to 
an  estunated  %9.i  billion  In  1963 

These  things  might  seem  remote  fn.>m  your 
own  pressing  concerns,  but  I  am  sure  you  can 
see  the  interrelationship.  Don't  misunder- 
stand nif  I  am  not  saying  that  in  our  com- 
plex s<x:lety  today  we  shovild  not  be  ctm- 
cerued  about  such  things  as  unemployment. 
gtMXl  housing  for  everybody,  and  the  assur- 
ance and  availability  of  good  medical  atten- 
tion. What  I  am  saying  la  that  there  are 
other  ways  of  doing  the  }<jb  without  turning 
U  over  to  Uie  Federal  Oovernnient.  But  iin- 
Ifsti  [>eople  such  as  you  and  the  thousands  of 
others  who  fe«l  the  same  way  you  do  get  vip 
and  itctlvely  work  against  these  things,  noth- 
ing else  1.4  goini{  to  stop  the  inevitable  trend 
l(.iward  a  weUare-suciaUstic  form  of  ijovern- 
ment. 

I  repeat  a^ain,  that  it  Is  perfectly  under- 
standable that  the  utility  industry  aliould  t>e 
coiicerned  Urst  and  foremost  with  lis  own 
problems  of  Government  encroaclinient.  But 
If  yuu  protect  only  your  own  industry,  and 
forget  about  what  Is  happening  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  what  la  happening  in  other 
areas  of  the  economy,  you  are  really  only 
stalling  for  time  If  you  let  the  Government 
get  powerful  enough.  I  question  whether 
there  would  be  any  court  of  appeal  If  it 
decided  to  do  to  you  what  British  Columbia 
did  to  its  private  utilities,  nationalizing  them 
overnight. 

The  deperunents  of  Government  that  di- 
rectly handle  electric  utility  mutters  are 
headed  by  n\en  who,  In  my  opinion,  would 
make  no  effort  U)  block  moves  which  wovild 
lead  to  the  uauonalUatlon  of  the  electric 
Industry. 

So  my  plea  to  you  Is  to  become  active  In 
politics  In  connection  with  ail  those  CKtv- 
ernment  activities  that  are  taking  us  down 
a  path  which  probably  very  few  Amerlcatus 
would  vote  for  if  they  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity 

In  contrast  to  the  relative  apathy  of  busi- 
ness to  politics,  consider  organized  labor 
Labor  today  Ls  intensely  active  In  the  whole 
field  of  legislation.  Not  only  does  labor  con- 
cern ItseU  with  thu&e  things  that  iiffecl  labor 
directly,  but  you  will  find  them  active  In 
virtually  everything  else  lliat  comes  up  Cer- 
tainly, If  labor  can  do  It,  you  can  too.  yuu 
not  only  can,  you  should.  It  Is  your  respon- 
sibility as  citizens.  If  you  don't,  you'll  get 
exactly  the  kind  of  goverrunent  you  de.serve 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  legislation 
In  your  own  specific  field  Even  here.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  me  that  the  electric 
utilities  are  too  timid  In  exercising  their 
political  rights  I  assure  you  this  Is  no  time 
to  be  tlmld  about  anything 

There  cannot  be  any  compromising  with 
Government  even  though  the  Government 
already  Is  In  the  power  business  Perhaps 
we  cannot  yet  expect  to  get  the  Government 
out  of  the  electric  power  field  But  we  can 
fight  to  keep  more  Government  from  coming 
Into  the  field  It  can't  t)e  done  by  some  peo- 
ple In  your  Industry  standing  on  the  sidelines 
while  others  gret  their  noses  bloodied  In  the 
fight      If  utility  companies  don't  stand   to- 


gether at  all  times,  sooner  or  later  the  ene- 
mies of  investor  owneralilp  will  divide  and 
conquer. 

You  will  notice  one  thing  about  the  Gov- 
ernment-power proponents:  they  never  stop 
trying.     Let  me  cite  some  examples. 

Last  year  Congress  decisively  defeated  the 
administration  s  preposai  to  put  power  gen- 
erating facilities  on  the  Hanford  plutonlum 
reactor  In  the  State  of  Washington.  One 
might  say,  "Amen,  the  people  have  spoken." 
But.  not  so  This  project  again  is  active  and 
Its  supporters  have  t)een  busy  In  recent 
months  trying  to  figure  out  a  formula  lor 
getting  around  Congress  From  what  I  have 
heard,  such  a  formtila  has  now  been  devel- 
oped. However,  there  are  two  vital  ele- 
ments missing  In  this  formula:  How  much 
the  project  will  really  cost  the  taxpayers  and 
what  It  will  mean  In  terms  of  furthering 
the  growth  of  public  power 

Annther  unnecessary  Federal  undertak- 
ing thst  never  got  out  of  conunlttee  In  the 
House  last  year  and  which  the  committee 
decisively  rejected  this  year  Is  the  Burns 
Creek  project  In  Idaho.  Is  this  deadt  By 
no  means.  We  now  find  the  administration 
endeavoring  to  have  this  project  Included 
with  a  great  many  others  In  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill  It  will  still  have 
u>  go  through  committee,  but  the  whole 
p<^ltlon  has  changed  t>ecauso  when  you 
ha\e  a  bundle  of  projects  in  one  Mil,  In- 
evitably there  will  be  some  bargaining  of 
vnti's  s«iniewhere  aJung  the  line. 

But  look  at  the  prize  of  them  all,  Pass.t- 
maquoddy.  This  project  has  been  studied 
restiidled,  and  studied  again  ever  since  the 
1930  s  When  the  International  Joint  Oom- 
miBslon  a  highly  respectable  and  capable 
body-  rejected  Passamaquoddy  last  year  .is 
economically  unfeasible,  we  tauMl  %  right  to 
think  that  there  was  nothing  nxirc  to  study 
But  Mr  Kennedy  told  hU  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  find  sonic  way  of  Justifying  the 
project  and  so  It  Ls  being  studied  again 
Don  t  for  a  moment  think  that  the  people 
now  studying  it  in  the  Interior  Department 
are  not  going  to  find  the  means  of  Justify- 
ing this  ventu.'e.  regardless  of  what  It  will 
c  >st  the  hapless  American  taxpayer.  And 
when  the  recommendation  comes,  this  thing 
will  t)e  glamorized  and  dressed  up  In  so  muc'ii 
razzle-dazzle  that  the  public  probably  will 
fall  t.)  see  two  significant  facts:  (1)  That 
the  expenditure  Is  completely  unnecessary, 
and  (3)  that  It  Is  merely  a  device  to  estab- 
lish Federal  power  In  the  Northeast  and  get 
the  Gi>vernment  further  Into  the  pfj-A'tr 
bualness. 

I  personally  have  been  deeply  concerned 
for  some  time  with  the  situation  sturound- 
tng  the  KEA  program  Here  Is  a  program 
which  embodies,  to  my  Wky  of  thinking, 
everything  that  can  go  wrong  In  a  Federal 
program  It  was  started  as  a  temporary  pro- 
gram, then  It  was  made  permanent.  Its  cost 
should  have  begun  to  decline  as  the  Joh 
neared  completion.  Instead,  the  cost  has 
oontlnued  to  Increase.  It  should  have  served 
to  encourage  Its  loan  tieneficlarles  to  become 
Independent.  Instead.  It  has  steadily  under- 
mined their  Independence  and  made  them 
more  and  more  reliant  on  the  Government 
Today  despite  the  repeated  protestations  tJ 
the  ct)ntrary.  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  part  and  p."»rccl 
of  the  Federal  power  p»rogrum. 

Of  course,  the  whole  program  operates  .is 
a  subsidy  on  account  of  the  fixed  S-percent 
rate  of  interest.  I  have  had  a  bill  In  Con- 
gress for  some  time  now  which  would  make 
this  rate  of  interest  conform  with  the  cost 
of  money  to  the  US.  Treasury.  I 
am  not  sure  that  anything  wUI  ever  come 
of  It  because  there  are  too  many  in  Congress 
who  will  regard  the  legislation  not  on  Its 
merits,  but  In  terms  of  what  a  vote  for  or 
against  It  will  mean  to  their  political  fu- 
tures I  say  that  without  Intending  to  be 
critical,  simply  realistic 
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This  B£A  program  as  tlie  administration 
now  conceives  It  stands  clearly  revealed  as  a 
device  to  establish  the  cooperative  principle 
firmly  In  the  electric  power  field.  Coopera- 
tives, as  I  am  sure  you  all  know,  are  a 
favorite  economic  device  of  the  Socialist 
countries.  They  permit  the  illusion  of  some 
degree  of  economic  Independence  without 
tlu).se  things  which.  In  the  Socialist  book,  are 
such  horrible  sins — profits  and  dividends. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives escap>e  Federal  taxation,  and.  Instead 
of  putting  up  their  own  money,  borrow  It  at 
a  subsidized  rate  from  the  Government,  and 
yuu  can  begin  to  see  the  type  of  monster  we 
have  created.  Throw  in  one  or  two  more 
ingredients  such  as  changing  the  rtiles  to 
permit  these  co-ops  to  use  their  Federal 
money  for  nonfarm,  nonrural  electrification 
purposes  and  you  can  see  that  the  Federal 
power  proponents  have  a  mighty  potent 
weapon  against  the  electric  companies. 

A  deplorable  example  of  Government  waste 
and  mismanagement — tf  Indeed  these  words 
are  not  being  too  charitable — occurred  In 
Illinois.  Money  was  loaned  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  an  electric 
cooperative  at  a  2-percent  Interest  rate.  The 
co-op  In  turn  loaned  the  money  to  a  private 
resort  at  4  percent  to  help  buy  snowmaklng 
equipment  and  to  install  outdoor  lighting. 
Tlie  result,  of  course,  is  a  2-percent  profit  for 
the  cooperative  on  taxpayers'  money.  And 
carrying  It  to  an  even  more  ridiculous  cost 
to  the  taxpayer,  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  pay  up  to  4-percent  interest  on  funds 
which  It  borrows  to  have  money  to  lend  to 
cooperatives  In  effect,  this  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  travesty  actually  costs  the  tax- 
payers twice. 

Of  couTFC.  you  know  these  facta.  But  what 
are  you  doing  about  them?  Are  you  all 
standing  together  as  one  industry  to  fight 
these  things  or  are  there  companies  among 
you  which  tlUnk  (a)  It's  none  of  their  busi- 
ness, let  the  other  fellow  worry  about  it,  or 
(bt  there  is  some  way  of  compromising  with 
the  enemy. 

You  folks  may  think  I  am  being  rather 
hard  on  you.  I  am.  But  it  is  with  the 
hope  of  Jarring  you  into  action. 

We  need  your  help  constantly  just  as  you 
reed  our  help  from  time  to  tline.  We  need 
your  help  not  only  at  election  time  but  In 
between  elections  as  well.  Don't  leave  us 
feeling  we  are  fighting  alone  and  forgotten, 
or  you  might  start  losing  some  of  us. 

Thank  you. 


The  Measing  of  Afrkaji  Freedom  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   RNKBTLVANia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVBS 

Thursday,  May  3, 1962 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  celebrations 
last  month  of  African  Freedom  Day  by 
Africans,  their  friends,  and  would-be 
friends,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  were 
but  annual  reminders  that  Africans 
everywhere  are  still  "tramping  trying  to 
make  Africa  their  home."  These  festive 
occasions  are,  in  fact,  intended  as  public 
notices  that  they  shall  not  rest  until 
every  one  of  their  black  brothers  are  lib- 
erated and  their  forefathers  vindicated. 
These  events  mark  a  rededication  to  the 
cause  that  all  Africa's  children  of  all 
nations  shall  in  tlieir  own  time  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  liberty  and  justice 
everywhere. 


I  am  privileged  and  happy  to  be  living 
in  these  crucial  days  when  there  is  un- 
derway a  universal  resurgence  of  the 
desire  for  individual  dignity ;  when  there 
is  abroad  a  renaissance  of  intellectual 
and  moral  aspirations  irristibly  moving 
toward  self-determination  for  all  peoples 
wherever  they  may  reside.  In  this  spirit 
and  out  of  a  past  heritage  of  suffering 
identity  with  Africans,  I  humbly  salute 
the  new  states  on  the  African  continent. 
I  am  convinced  and  encouraged  by  the 
thought  that  the  world  will  once  again 
have  an  opportunity  for  peaceful  exist- 
ence and  cultural  enrichment. 

As  the  sound  of  rejoicing  from  recent 
Freedom  Day  festivities  fade  into  the 
background.  I  am  reminded  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  a  popular  song  by 
C.  K.  Harris: 

After  the  ball  is  over,  ^ 

After  the  break  of  morn,  , 

After  the  dancers'  leaving. 

After  the  stars  are  gone; 
Many  a  heart  is  aching. 

If  you  could  read  them  all. 
Many    the    hopes    that    have    vanished. 

After  the  ball. 

Of  all  the  enormous  problems  con- 
fronting the  statesmen  and  politicians 
of  these  United  States  none  surpasses 
in  complexity  or  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture that  of  the  African  challenge. 

African  Freedom  Day  for  U.S.  citizens 
may  have  varied  significance  as  diverse 
as  the  multiracial,  polycultural  complex- 
ion of  our  great  country.  Among  the 
celebrants  there  were  those  who  seriously 
question  whether  the  new  nations  of 
Africa  can  govern  themselves  or  whether 
their  governments  can  survive  if  their 
nationalistic  leaders  suppress  freedom  as 
freedom  has  been  traditionally  inter- 
preted by  Western  Nations;  or,  if  a  uni- 
tary political  system,  so  foreign  to  us 
of  the  West,  can  work.  There  were 
those,  however,  less  worried  about  the 
political  framework  of  the  new  nations, 
recalling  that  this  Nation  was  no  Utopia 
immediately  after  the  British  were  forced 
out  Africans  are  well  aware  of  the 
facta  of  our  history;  that  slavery  was 
tolerated  for  a  century  thereafter  with 
Negro  segregation  following  in  its  wake 
another  century.  Yet  today  with  full 
freedom  for  the  Negro  still  unrealized, 
we  talk  glibly  of  freedom  and  have  faith 
that  full  equality  is  coming. 

With  the  festivities  out  of  the  way.  as 
the  SMig  above  suggests,  we  must  return 
to  the  task  of  framing  a  sound  foreign 
policy  mutually  beneficial  and  satisfying 
to  both  the  United  States  and  African 
nations.  As  I  reflect  on  these  issues  of 
the  times,  I  am  reminded  of  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  the  Honorable  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mansfield  that  "the 
tendency  is  to  Ignore  the  realities  and  to 
go  on  hoping  that  just  a  little  more  aid 
will  somehow  do  the  trick." 

I  would  charge  further  that  too  many 
of  the  celebrants  of  Freedom  Day 
sincerely  labor  imder  the  false  impres- 
sion that  besides  promoting  ourselves 
personally  a  few  handshakes  and  cock- 
tails are  all  that  is  necessary  to  turn 
everybody  and  everything  on  the  virgin 
African  frontier  to  our  way. 

Many  Joined  In  the  festivities  because 
they  consider  the  occasion  in  keeping 
with    our   traditional   Fourth   of   July. 


Others  say  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
extend  moral  support  to  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  those  sectors  of  Africa  where 
it  does  not  now  exist  In  any  form.  Still 
again  it  is  possible  there  were  among 
the  guests  those  concerned  for  guaran- 
teeing or  continuing  after  freedom  the 
previous  individual  rights  of  the  long- 
privileged  or  exploiting  white  settler 
minority.  For  most  Negroes  of  these 
United  States,  themselves  kidnap  victims 
brought  in  chains  from  that  continent. 
Freedom  Day  has  deep  and  abiding  and 
significant  meaning. 

Chester  Bowles  says  we  must  show 
maturity  in  our  relations  with  Africans, 
we  must  show  tact  and  exemplify  pa- 
tience with  the  revolution  now  sweeping 
the  continent.  I  further  agree  with  Mr. 
Bowles  in  his  contention  that  we  must 
understand  the  force  behind  the  thrust 
for  freedom,  their  aspirations,  their 
prejudices,  and  their  frustrations  in  the 
difficult  years  ahead.  Thus  framers  of 
our  African  foreign  policy  are  com- 
manded to  offer  full  respect  for  African 
independence  and  freaiom  over  their 
policymaking  while  accepting  the  cold 
fact  that  Africa's  independent  growth 
and  development  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
motion of  mutual  good  will  and,  in  the 
long  run.  the  promotion  and  advance- 
ment of  our  national  Interest. 

Just  yesterday  we  were  saying  Ameri- 
cans had  great  Investments  of  private 
capital  In  Africa  which  alone  should 
make  us  willing  to  favor  more  aid  to 
Africa.  Such  an  explanation  today  In 
support  of  a  progressive  African  policy 
Is  Inadequate  In  the  face  of  marching 
freedom -loving  Africans  and,  moreover, 
reflects  a  basic  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  nationalist  movements  which  are 
committed  to  removing  foreign  monop- 
oly over  their  wealth  and  raw  mate- 
rials— raw  materials  many  of  which  are 
vital  to  our  high  standard  of  living  and 
to  keeping  the  wheels  of  industry  turning 
in  this  great  Nation.  Yes,  Africans  need 
us,  but  we  need  Africans  as  well. 

There  are  two  ways  we  can  work  with 
Africans.  We  can  offer  aid  and  technical 
assistance  and  insist  In  return  upon  con- 
trolling these  new  nations,  forcing  acqui- 
escence in  our  cold  war  endeavors,  nm- 
ning  the  risk,  thereby,  of  losing  them, 
their  markets  and  their  vitally  needed 
resources  and  their  good  win.  Or,  we 
can  determine  to  call  In  or  call  on  our 
African  neighbors  In  this  New  World 
which  technology  has  forged  and  arrive 
at  a  foreign  policy  based  on  mutual  and 
reciprocal  helpfulness.  This.  In  the  long 
run,  is  the  only  dignified  and  satisfying 
and  human  way  to  exchange  and  com- 
municate and  live  on  this  planet.  And, 
in  my  considered  Judgment  It  is  the  only 
approach  that  is  destined  to  succeed. 

We  may  quibble  over  how  much  a  good 
policy  will  cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
who  can  question  or  deny  that  the  great 
material  advantages  which  Initiated  in- 
dustrial and  economic  progress  in  these 
United  States  and  the  whole  Western 
World  are  inextricably  related  to  Africa. 
Africans  tilled  the  soil,  cleared  the  forest, 
became  machines  in  a  machineless  age, 
and  even  served  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
on  the  frontier.  That  is  how  the  United 
States  was  bom. 
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In  modem  times  our  slant  enterprise 
hM  expanded  because  of  resources  ex- 
tracted from  the  bowels  of  Africa.  Afri- 
can sons  played  well  their  role  in  the 
right  against  Hitler  and  Congo  uranium 
flred  the  first  bomb  which  knocked  Ja- 
pan out  of  the  war.  And.  there  la  no 
getting  around  the  fact  that  Africa  is 
today  a  balance  of  power  in  the  cold 
war.  Consequently,  aid  to  Africa  Is  not 
charity:  it  is  an  economic  necessity.  Aid 
to  Africa  Is  the  key  to  our  survival  In 
this  nuclear  age.  Interaction  with 
Africans  can  be  mutually  rewarding,  if 
we  but  permit  it.  Mutuality  and  recip- 
rocal helpfulness  must  become  the  ob- 
jective and  guide  our  policies  In  the 
days  ahead,  if  we  Intend  to  stay  in  the 
running. 

There  are  guidelines  to  lead  us  through 
the  labyrinth  of  African  politics  in  our 
effort  to  shape  a  sound,  workable  policy 
with  these  new  nations  which,  simply 
stated,  demand  of  us  that  we  understand 
the  whole  people,  their  heritage,  their 
past  grievances,  their  human  values,  and 
that  we  reflect  an  awareness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  African  deity  who  directs  all 
their  actions  "from  land  to  prayer."' 
These  are  certainly  times  when  money 
is  becoming  more  like  love:  The  more 
we  share  of  it,  the  more  we  shall  surely 
have. 

We.  too,  are  moving  forward  or  being 
pushed  forward  by  the  revolutionary  tide 
now  sweeping  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  Lest  we  forget,  may  it  be  re- 
called that  a  new  concept  of  political 
rights  and  government  and  social  values 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  stirred  by  the  wisdom  of 
Jefferson.  Franklin,  Jackson.  Lincoln, 
changed  old  Europe  more  than  old  Eu- 
rope changed  the  former  Colonies  of 
these  United  SUtes.  In  his  plea  for 
support  Mr.  Bowles  has  concluded: 

If  o\u  generation.  IX  our  duly  elected  lead- 
en are  supported  In  their  efforts  to  weld  a 
policy  out  of  all  that's  good  In  our  heritage, 
a  policy  that  advances,  we  shall  not  be  neu- 
tralized by  factionalism  at  home. 

In  any  case.  Africans  contend,  and 
who  can  deny  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
Western  World,  the  United  States  no  ex- 
ception, owes  Africa  some  back  pay.  We 
who  have  gathered  to  ourselves  so  many 
of  the  advantages  of  Africa  can  ill  afford 
now  to  fashion  a  policy  which  will  de- 
tract from  rather  than  enhance  our 
status  with  the  independent  nations  of 
that  great  continent.  L.  Gray  Cowan, 
writing  in  the  Journal  of  Negro  Educa- 
tion, summer  1961.  has  commented  that 
American  relations  with  the  African 
states  can  be  placed  on  the  surest  foun- 
dation by  our  appreciation  of  their  de- 
termination to  remain  free.  To  under- 
stand more  fully  the  apprehension  of 
nationalist  leaders,  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nyerere.  of  Tanganyika,  explained 
that  dedication  in  his  criticism  of  Soviet 
and  Western  bloc  nations : 

It  Is  almost  as  If  these  giants  expect  to 
produce  little  men  out  of  their  pockets,  who 
then  run  through  the  voting  lobbies  before 
being  safely  gathered  up  again. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  on  my  part, 
but  I  am  constrained  to  make  the  fol- 


lowing   observation    on    what    freedom 
means  to  tlie  Africans : 

First.  The  freedom  to  give  expression 
to  their  pa.ssion  for  national  sovereignty 
which  is  eui  ineradicable  as  that  of  the 
largest  nations. 

Second.  The  freedom  of  African  lead- 
ers to  establish  Irreversibly  patterns  for 
the  economic  and  political  future  of 
their  countries. 

Third.  The  freedom  to  develop  their 
own  culture. 

Fourth.  The  freedom  to  remove  the 
universal  distortion  of  African  primitiv- 
ity  and  freedom  from  feeling  of  racial 
inferiority. 

Fifth.  The  freedom  to  be  a  third  force. 
a  passive  force,  a  passive  neutral,  if  such 
a  role  is  deemed  by  the  African  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  their  respective 
countries  and  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

Sixth.  The  freedom.  In  short,  to  be  as 
free  as  the  NATO  powers  to  bring  to- 
gether their  nations  in  a  political,  cul- 
tural, econc-mic,  and  moral  unity  and 
to  coordinate  policies  and  undertake 
long-range  planning. 

Seventh.  The  freedom  of  African  lead- 
ers to  assert  themselves  In  the  interna- 
tional arena  without  coercion  from  those 
who  insist  that  they  reflect  their  image 
rather  than  the  passion  of  the  people 
back  home. 

Eighth.  The  freedom  of  sovereign 
African  nations  to  relentlessly  seek  com- 
plete freedom  for  all  Africans  not  yet 
liberated. 

Ninth.  Tlie  freedom  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
rogatives, responsibilities,  and  the  full 
accomplishments  of  members  of  the 
sovereign  states  toward  the  end  of  a 
pan-Africa  if  they  should  deem  it  wise 
and  necessary — toward  seeking  means  of 
arriving  at  a  peaceful  and  purposeful 
unity,  maybe  in  a  mere  decade:  a  unity 
which  Wes-.em  Europe  after  some  500 
years  is  now  at  last  beginning  to  fashion 

Tenth.  Freedom  and  independence  of 
the  mind  sis  concluded  by  Chancellor 
WlUlsuns,  of  Howard  University,  in  the 
Journal  of  Negro  Education,  summer 
1961,  which  is,  sifter  all,  the  highest  form 
of  freedom  after  a  people  have  exi>eri- 
enced  the  more  concrete  returns  from 
political  Independence.  E>r.  E  Franklin 
Frazler.  al.so  of  Howard  University,  and 
in  that  same  Journal  reports  already: 

These  |  Africans  |  artists  and  thinkers  are 
creating  the  new  Ideoloijles  and  the  new 
African  culture  which  with  Its  base  In  tra- 
ditional culture  of  Africa  Is  providing  the 
soul  of  the  n'w  African  nations 

In  summary,  African  Freedom  E>ay  Is 
an  annual  notiflcatlon  that  the  mobiliza- 
tion is  yet  underway  against  foreign 
domination,  against  the  existing  pockets 
of  remaining  whites  and  vested  Interests 
susceptible  of  setting  off  little  Congos 
elsewhere.  The  occasion  affords  the  op- 
portunity for  a  reassertion  of  African  de- 
termination to  free  their  entire  people 
of  the  poverty  and  Ignorance  which  In 
the  past  subordinated  them  to  others. 
It  means  that  Africans  are  as  resolved 
as  ever  to  pursue  a  course  of  action 
which  win  encourage  a  recapture  of  the 
ancient  culture,  gives  eloquent  voice  to 
that  cultune  In  all  Its  exalted  ramifica- 
tions and,  tliereby,  give  to  mankind  again 
this  priceless  possession  which  has  been 
so  ruthlessly  suppressed. 


A  SOUND   rOaKICN  POLICY   FOB   KTUCAM  MATIOM8 

For  those  of  us  charged  with  policy- 
making in  this  changing  world,  each 
contact  and  every  opportunity  for  com- 
munication, serious  or  recreational,  is  a 
privilege.  Whether  African  Freedom 
Day  is  passed  in  festive  celebration  or  in 
serious  meditation,  it  must  be  a  day  of 
concern,  of  stocktaking  no  less  than 
backslapplng.  entered  Into  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  as  is  the  usual  habit  in 
all  African-American  contacts,  as  many 
questions  will  be  posed  as  are  answered. 

There  Is  no  escaping  It.  We  must  deal 
with  some  20  new  nations  sired  by  co- 
lonialism— nations  long  robbed  of  some 
of  their  most  valuable  people  by  the  slave 
traders  and  foreign  kidnapers.  There 
IS  literally  a  brood  of  these  new  nations 
born  since  1957  with  several  others  incu- 
bating In  preparation  for  independence 
from  metropolitan  powers. 

If  you  study  any  modem  world  map, 
you  win  discern  the  emergence  of  two 
Important  forces:  the  solid  groupings  of 
the  Communist  bloc  and  the  huge  West- 
ern or  Atlantic  nations.  But  now  look 
aRaln  and  let  your  imagination  trace  a 
third  bloc.  Just  beginning  to  take  shape 
out  of  a  huge  unorganized  sprawl  of  un- 
committed nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  George  Kimble,  a  noted 
British  writer  on  African  affairs,  com- 
mented In  the  New  York  Times  recently 
that  20  years  from  now  the  political  map 
of  Africa  will  be  very  different  from  what 
it  is  today. 

It  may  not  be  more  rational  In  design — 

He  says — 

but  It  will   be  simpler  In  appearance. 

Who  doubts  that  white  islands  in 
Africa  secured  against  a  sea  of  blacks 
will  soon  be  gone  with  the  wind  whether 
through  flight  of  white  settlers  or  a 
mending  of  their  ways.  Africans  con- 
template a  future  life  based  on  cooper- 
ation among  all  people  In  accordance 
with  their  Intratrlbal  heritage  of  com- 
munallsm  with  common  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all  members  and  respect  for 
their  personal  dignity.  Hence,  as  a  con- 
."^equence  of  this  traditional  common  con- 
cern rather  than  rugged  individualism 
they  are  more  inclined  to  the  view  in  gov- 
ernmental administration  and  social  ac- 
tion that  no  Individual  member  of  clan 
or  tribe  or  nation  of  Africa  can  be 
totally  free  of  all  other  members  and 
institutions.  Which  fact  explains  why 
some  African  leaders  subscribe  to  the 
principle  that  mutual  restraints  are  the 
price  of  remaining  free. 

A  Washington  Post  columnist  In  a  re- 
cent series  of  articles  on  Africa  reported 
that  few  Africans  have  found  the  prin- 
ciples of  individual  liberty  or  parliamen- 
tary democracy  relevant  to  their  tribal 
experience.  There  Is  more  interest  in 
a  unitary  state,  he  noted.  And.  he  con- 
cluded— which  is  of  extreme  significance 
here — that  thus  no  one  should  be  sur- 
prised if  African  countries,  while  con- 
tinuing to  need  help,  evolve  patterns  of 
their  own 

African  nations  are  eclectic  or  choosy. 
Although  they  will  enter  into  trade 
agreements  or  exchange  cultural  groups 
or  take  help  from  any  quarter,  they  are 
unlikely  to  end  up  again  in  the  pockets 
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of  outside  forces  or  sell  a  brother  to  an 
enemy  or  into  slavery  If  they  can  pre- 
vent it.  We  must  leam  to  respect  and 
even  sympathize  with  their  apprehen- 
sive attitude.  That  is  why  liberated 
Africans  in  the  United  Nations  or  any- 
where on  the  world  scene  is  our  con- 
science and  a  reminder  to  the  two  blocs 
that  they  cannot  count  on  a  certain 
number  of  votes  on  any  Issue  regardless 
of  the  right  or  wrong  of  it.  They  seek. 
instead,  to  avoid  any  risk  which  might 
negate  their  freedom  victory. 

Prof.  Roland  Young  of  Northwestern 
University  in  the  Journal  of  Negro  Edu- 
cation, summer  1961,  contributed  an  ex- 
tremely penetrating  article  entitled  "The 
Stake  of  the  United  States  in  an  Inde- 
pendent Africa  South  of  the  Sahara." 
In  it  he  concluded: 

Aid  to  African  countries  presents  many 
problems  not  solvable  by  legislation  alone. 
Development  on  a  major  scale  requires  net 
only  the  cooperation  of  the  people  but  also. 
In  some  cases,  the  reorganization  of  society. 
Traditional  methods  of  farming  may  have 
to  be  changed  and  tlie  rules  of  tenure  modl- 
ned,  and  they  may  engender  violent  Internal 
opposition.  To  be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
an  assistance  program  may  not  always  be  a 
gratifying  experience,  and  some  experts  in 
the  aid  program  have  said  ruefully  that  aid 
often  seems  to  be  more  popular  in  the 
neighboring  countrUa  than  in  the  recipient 
countries.  Neverthe'-esa.  despite  the  obvious 
difflculties  In  carrying  on  a  successful  aid 
program.  It  is  vital  to  the  development  of 
Africa  and  will  require  an  increased  measure 
of  oxir  money  and  goods  and  talents  and 
wisdom  as   time  goeJ  on. 

To  stop  extending  or  limit  unduly  aid 
now  to  these  African  nations  half  way 
up  freedom's  hill  would  be  disastrous.  I 
recall  here  the  words  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  when  disciissing  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  last  year: 

Here  Is  opportunity,  the  opportunity  to 
lend  a  movement  for  progress  In  freedom. 

And  further  continued  the  Secretary: 

The  proposals  before  you  are  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  a  firm  and  successful  for- 
eign policy  for  our  country  In  the  decade 
ahead.  Their  thoughtful  consideration  by 
the  Congress  and  the  provisions  of  the 
authority  and  of  the  funds  required  is  cen- 
tral to  what  we  can  accomplish.  The  costs 
will  not  be  small — but  what  they  can  ac- 
complish will  be  greiit.  We  can  afford  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done  As  I  have  said  before, 
what  we  cannot  affc»d  Is  to  fall  to  under- 
t.-^Ke  the  effort — and  a  sufllcien';  effort. 

I  certainly  feel  these  words  of  wisdom 
apply  in  the  case  of  struggling  African 
nations. 

The  movement  of  men  to  control  their 
own  destinies  has  now  gone  too  far  for 
anything  to  stop.  In  recognizing  this, 
and  not  merely  recognizing  it.  but  assist- 
ing it.  we  will  achieve  probably  the  most 
important  success  of  our  international 
career.  However,  we  need  ponder  the 
estimation  of  Professor  Chancelor  Wil- 
liams of  Howard  University,  a  scholar 
on  African  Affairs,  that,  policy  will  be- 
come more  critical  as  Africanization  be- 
comes complete.  Further.  Professor 
Williams  adds,  we  may  sell  our  wares  to 
Africans  but  we  can  no  longer  export 
our  minds  to  be  substituted  for  theirs. 
Africanization,  marking  the  completion 
of  the  African  revolution  against  West- 


em    Imperialism    will    emancipate    the 
minds  and  spirits  of  the  Africans. 

However  much  we  might  wish  to  iden- 
tify our  struggle  against  British  colonial- 
ism in  the  18th  century  with  that  of 
modem  day  Africa,  attributing  African 
freedom  critferion  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  African  nationalist  lead- 
ers insist,  I  am  told,  their  freedom  Is 
homegrown,  bom  of  a  common  concern 
for  equality  and  freedom  for  all  as 
handed  down  by  their  forefathers. 
Moreover,  it  is  strongly  argued  that  it 
was  the  cohesion,  the  values  and  tradi- 
tional ethics  flowing  from  tribal  beliefs 
and  customs  which  supplied  meaning 
and  direction  to  nationalist  leaders,  In- 
^iring  and  welding  the  people  together 
which  in  turn  is  now  sweeping  colonial- 
ism from  that  continent. 

We  are  facing  new  men  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa — men  caF>able  of  modi- 
fying. If  not  reforming  our  whole  foreign 
policy,  not  merely  our  policy  with  Afri- 
can nations.  It  is  significant  to  note 
here  in  passing  that  the  presence  of 
Africans  in  the  Western  World  has  con- 
sistently influenced  national  policy  and 
shaped  values  and  molded  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  Ob- 
stacles, whether  on  the  domestic  scene 
or  in  the  international  arena,  do  not  dis- 
courage the  African  nationalist  in  his 
search  for  freedom,  causing  him  to  re- 
treat from  the  unpleasant:  rather  he 
iiulckens  his  pace,  hastening  the  day 
when  we  will  be  forced  to  work  and  nego- 
tiate and  coop>erate  with  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  new  Africans  throughout  the 
continent  This  is  a  message  implicit 
in  the  Freedom  Day  celebration.  And, 
we  cannot  start  too  soon  preparing  for 
that  day  for  it  is  almost  upon  us. 

Finally  In  our  policymaking  we  are 
commanded  to  try  to  imderstand  the  re- 
lations between  African  States  where 
there  is  often  identity  of  African  with 
African  which  they  attribute  to  their 
common  suffering  as  much  as  to  geo- 
graphical location  or  skin  coloring.  In 
our  African  relations  what  Is  breathtak- 
ing for  many  is  the  thought  that  new 
Africa,  all  its  parts,  free  and  unfree  are 
coming  closer.  However  challenging  to 
others  a  unified  Africa  may  be,  it  is  in- 
spiring to  Africans.  We  must  condition 
ourselves,  if  we  have  not  already,  to  the 
driving  desire  of  Africans  for  imifica- 
tlon  as  the  only  answer  they  think  to 
plunder  and  exploitation — to  pan -Africa 
as  the  wave  of  the  future. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  world  does  not 
destroy  itself  first,  a  new  world  power, 
encompassing  the  entire  continent  of 
Africa  will  be  bom  of  all  the  now  war- 
ring factions  before  this  century  ends. 
This  is  the  great  promise  of  our  times. 
This  is  a  hope  which  is  annually  re- 
kindled by  African  Freedom  Day 
observances. 

At  a  time  when  the  atomic  age  has 
trapped  the  natural  scientists  and  Chris- 
tian alike  in  a  host  of  contradictions, 
Africa's  freedom  drive  may  very  well 
contribute  the  third  force  to  lead  the 
way  of  this  latter  day  land  of  bondage 
into  the  promised  land  of  peace  and 
freedom  for  all  humanity.  Moreover, 
Africans  may  assist  us  all  in  arriving  at 
a  new  etWc  that  will  provide  relevant 


restraints  upon  both  ends  and  means  of 
warfare. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Karl  W.  Deutsch  Nationalism  and  So- 
cial Communication: 

A  person  blind  and  deaf  or  Insensible  to 
further  impreesions;  an  arganiaatlon  or  peo- 
ple effectively  isolated  to  all  Aeesagee  or  ex- 
perlenoee  from  its  ^larger  phydeal  or  aoclal 
envlroninent  *  *  *  all  tend  to  lose  more  or 
leas  of  their  powor  of  seU-eteerlng  *  •  •  a 
person  without  memory,  an  organisation 
without  values  or  policy,  a  people  without 
effective  traditions,  a  ship  or  mlaalle  with- 
out set  goal — all  these  no  longer  steer,  but 
drift. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   XLUMOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3. 1962 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  the 
March  24  issue  of  the  Ave  Maria,  a  na- 
tional Catholic  weekly,  contained  a  de- 
bate on  Federal  aid  to  education  between 
Mr.  Roger  A.  Freeman,  of  Claremont 
Men's  College.  Claremont.  Calif.,  and  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Frank  Thomp- 
soK,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey.  Since  by  their 
respective  positions  as  recognized  spokes- 
men for  sharply  confilcting  views  on  the 
subject,  this  debate  serves  a  very  prac- 
tical purpose  in  emphasizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  issue,  and  the  wide  variance 
of  opinion  which  is  enveloped  in  it 

I  ask  leave  to  insert  into  the  Rkcord 
the  statements  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Ave  Maria  on  the  question  "Is  Federal 
Aid  to  Education  Really  Needed?"  Mr. 
Thompson  answers  "Yes";  Mr.  Freeman 
answers  "No." 

The  statements  follows: 
Is  Feokrai.  Aid  to  Education  Rxaixt  Mzz3>s>? 
(Affirmative    statement    by    the    Honorable 
Frakk  Thompson.  Jr.,  chairman  oi  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Education   of   the 
House  of  Representatives) 
Almost  every  flrst-year  law  student  knows 
of  "The  Case  of  the  Kettle."     This  legend- 
ary lawsuit  was  instituted  by  a  plaintiff  who 
sought  damages  for  a  cracked  kettle.     The 
defense  to  the  suit  was  in  three  parts:  The 
defendant  claimed:    (1)    he  had  never  bor- 
rowed the  ketUe;    (2)    the  kettle  had  not 
been   cracked;    (3)    the   kettle  was  cracked 
when  he  borrowed  it. 

The  "Case  of  the  Kettle"  Is  used  In  law 
schools  to  illustrate  "inconsistent  pleading," 
a  concept  easily  fathomed  by  the  legal  mind. 
It  is  recalled  here  becaiiae  it  bears  a  marked 
similarity  to  the  arguments  put  forth  by 
many  of  the  opponents  of  Federal  aid  to 
education:  (1)  there  is  no  need;  (2)  even  If 
there  is,  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  not 
get  Involved  because  the  need  can  be  sat- 
isfied at  lower  levels;  (8)  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  get  involved,  It  must  provide 
aid  to  private  schools  as  weU  as  public 
schools. 

With  the  issues  thus  drawn,  vigorous  ad- 
vocates wiU  naturally  argue  all  three  points 
without  regard  to  niceties  o*  consistency. 
One  who  favors  Federal  aid.  however.  Is  at 
a  forensic  disadvantage,  for  he  has  the  bur- 
den of  carrying  his  case  on  all  three,  while 
his  opponent  need  only  persuade  on  any  one 
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TtM  mOXXan  at  At*  MarlA.  In  posing  the 
aamtum  m  th«y  »!»▼•  i»«r».  »!•▼•  llnUt«d  the 
g,,,.,,TT*^«  to  Um  flnt  tvo  polnU;  I  am  happy 
to  datMkt*  on  tbaM  tanna.  but  I  muat  aak 
fjUlTannaa  If  I  touch  on  othar  arsumants 
In  ordar  to  complaU  my  defenaa.  I  mlgbt 
add  that  tha  qucatton  aa  ptaraaad  tends  to 
azcluda  from  dabata  aosna  of  tha  broader 
and  mora  Important  quaaUona  th»t  are  In- 
volT«id  In  tha  subjeet  of  Paderal  aid.  Far 
example,  one  might  weU  approach  the  pi  ob- 
lem  by  aaklng  "WUl  Federal  aid  help  to  ralae 
atandarda  of  education  in  the  United  SUtes?" 
or  "Will  FMaral  aid  help  to  Increaae  educa- 
tional opportuniaaa  In  tha  United  Statea?" 
It  ta  obTtoua  that  if  the  queatlon  were  put 
In  «•»«»■  (aahlon  debate  wo\ild  have  a  aoxne- 
what  different  foeua,  and  the  real  lasuea 
might  reeelTe  more  attention. 

The  quaatlnn  of  edueatlonAl  needa  In  the 
United  Statea  la  generaUy  argued  on  a  sta- 
tlft«<^'  baala,  and  argument  inevitably  be- 
ooanaa  weighted  down  with  attacks  and 
oounterattacka  on  the  ralUbUity  of  data. 
aanpllng  technlquea,  and  lo  on.  It  may  be 
that  the  country's  need  can  be  objectively 
aMaaaad  only  by  uae  of  statlatlcs.  but  one 
fact  tends  to  be  obacured  In  the  argument: 
There  la  a  continuing  need  to  improve  stand- 
anla  of  education.  This  ia  not  to  say  that 
there  are  no  more  tangible  immediate  needs, 
but  rather  to  say.  In  effect,  that  even  Lf  there 
were  no  classroom  shortage  or  no  lack  of 
qualified  teachers,  there  would  still  be  a  need 
to  pursue  excellence  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  tangible  needs  that  do  exist  are.  In  my 
▼lew,  staggering.  Consider  clasaroom  re- 
quiremenu,  for  example.  The  latest  report 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  statea  that  there  is  a  presenUy 
existing  need  for  137,200  pubUc  elementary 
ajxi  secondary  claaarooms.  both  to  relieve 
overcrowding  and  to  replace  unsatisfactory 
facllltlsa.  And  this  need  existed  at  the  end 
of  a  record  year  for  school  construction. 
More  than  73.000  classrooms  were  con- 
structed diulng  the  year  ending  In  the  fall 
of  IMl. 

Although  a  decline  in  school  construction 
la  expected  thla  year,  we  have  averaged  about 
60JXX)  new  rooms  a  year  for  the  last  6  years. 
This  is  only  slightly  more  than  Is  needed  to 
compensate  for  increased  enrollment  and 
to  replace  abandoned  facilities.  It  Is  true 
that  the  computation  of  clasaroom  shortages 
is  not  an  exact  acience:  but  even  If  one  con- 
cedea  some  error,  the  dimensions  of  the  need 
are  tremendous. 

And  there  Is  little  comfort  In  predictions 
that  school  enrollment  will  decrease  during 
the  190O's.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
decreass  in  sight  is  in  the  rate  of  increase 
Laat  year  public  school  enrollment  increased 
by  i.a  million  over  the  preceding  year:  this 
rate  ia  expected  to  continue  until  mid- 
decade,  when  the  annual  Increase  will  fall 
off  to  a  mere  600,000.  Moreover,  even  when 
the  yearly  Incrementa  become  smaller  our 
high  scbooU  and  colleges  will  continue  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  present-day  increases  for 
years  to  come. 

Of  course,  there  are  ways  to  avoid  building 
more  classrooms.  We  could  work  for  a 
shorter  school  day  and  encoiu^ge  more 
schools  to  go  on  double  or  even  triple  ses- 
sions. Or  we  could  institute  a  "four- 
quarter"  plan  and  limit  or  eliminate  summer 
vacatioiu.  But  in  all  the  mall  I  have  re- 
ceived In  oppoaition  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation— mall  from  parents,  that  Is.  not  paid 
lobbyists — these  suggeetlons  have  never 
been  made.  It  appears  that  even  those 
Americans  who  recognize  school  needs  are 
not  willing  to  disrupt  established  patterns 
of  education  In  order  to  meet  these  needs. 
Consider  next  the  problem  of  attracting 
and  holding  qualified  teachers.  In  my  view, 
discussion  of  this  problem  must  start  with 
these  basic  premises:  Higher  salaries  alone 
do  not  guarantee  that  we  will  get  a  greater 
number   of   skilled   and   Intelligent   teachers 


In  our  schools,  but  an  inevitable  result  of 
higher  salaries  would  be  that  more  young 
people  would  be  attracted  to  teaching  as  a 
profession,  and  at  a  minimum  our  range  of 
choice  would  be  increased.  Of  course,  a 
sense  of  dedication  and  a  desire  to  teach  are 
necessary  Ingi-edients  of  a  good  teacher,  but 
I  suspect  that,  the  bright,  intellectually  mo- 
tivated student  who  sees  the  attractive  pros- 
specU  In  prlv.ite  industry  and  in  professions 
like  law  and  medicine  does  not  have  great 
difficulty  transplanting  his  desire  and  dedi- 
cation to  these  other  fields.  The  strength 
of  the  tempts-tlon  to  eschew  teaching  U  di- 
rectly related  to  the  students  range  of  choice 
and  the  disparities  In  living  conditions 
among  the   viirlous  choices  available. 

At  the  present  time  four-fifths  of  the 
States  require  a  bachelor's  degree  as  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  certification  of  new 
teachers,  and  many  professional  educators 
and  administrators  see  a  6 -year  program  of 
preparation  &n  a  goal.  In  a  recent  survey 
of  33  States,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation found  that  at  present  more  than  76 
pertsent  of  elementary  schoolteachers  hold 
bachelor's  degiees.  and  of  these  some  17  per- 
cent hold  master's  degrees. 

Compare  thu  earnings  of  those  In  fields  In 
which  our  schxjls  compete  for  trained  man- 
power. In  1958  the  average  earnings  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  dentuta  was  •13.457:  engl- 
nera  W.847:  for  17  other  professions  re- 
quiring college  graduation.  »9.439.  In  1958 
the  average  earnings  for  public  school  teach- 
era  was  $4,837  Today  it  has  risen  to  •5.375 
It  is  obvious  that  this  pitifully  low  figure 
cannot  even  be  raised  significantly  during 
the  weeks  of  summer  vacation  available  to 
many  teacher* — assuming  that  those  weeks 
are  available  lor  supplementary  employment 
and  that  the  teacher  U  not  continuing  his 
own  professional  education  during  that  time. 
Just  as  with  school  classroonis.  the  need 
for  new  tear  hers  consistently  exceeds  the 
supply  These  needs  are  obviously  related, 
for  as  new  classrooms  are  constructed,  as 
overcrowding  Is  relieved,  as  school  enroll- 
ments grow,  more  teachers  are  required. 
Furthermore,  the  demand  for  teachers  Is  In- 
creased by  an  annual  loss  of  about  8.5  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  by  the  need 
to  provide  mere  qualified  Instruction  In  such 
areas  as  the  ;»clences  and  modern  languages 
and  to  Increase  the  educational  services  of- 
fered In  our  dchools.  and  by  the  need  to  re- 
place unqualified  teachers  as  our  standards 
of  preparedni-ss  au-e  raised 

It  U  worth  noting  that,  even  under  pres- 
ent criteria  of  teacher  preparedness,  there 
are  some  89.000  teachers,  out  of  a  total  of 
14  million,  that  have  substandard  certifi- 
cates. Taklrg  into  account  these  different 
categories  of  need,  and  discounting  the  total 
by  the  nimit>er  of  19«l  college  graduates  who 
are  likely  td  enter  teaching,  the  National 
Education  Association  estimates  a  current 
shortage  of  1 18.000  teachers. 

In  discusslag  classroom  and  teacher  short- 
age I  have  not  attempted  to  present  re- 
fined or  detailed  statUtlcal  analyses,  such  as 
have  been  presented  at  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  school  aid  bills.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  believa  that  many  people  are  convinced 
one  way  or  another  on  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  by  a  statistical  aurora 
borealU.  Indeed,  the  chief  value  of  Mr. 
Roger  Freeman's  writings  In  this  area  has 
been  to  Illustrate  how  difficult  It  Is  to  accu- 
mulate precise  data  and  how  easy  It  Is  for 
advocates  of  one  position  to  select  from 
available  data  In  order  to  "prove"  their  case 
I  have  an  admitted  bias  In  favor  of  Federal 
aid.  and  I  am  therefore  Inclined  to  take 
this  daU  at  lU  most  dismal:  I  prefer  to  re- 
solve any  doubt  In  favor  of  the  Nations 
schoolchildren. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  there  Is  a 
need  of  significant  dimension — and  even  Mr 
Freeman  hait  admitted  that  there  Is  some 
Qeed — we  must  next  contend  with  the  ob- 
jection that  there  Is  no  requirement  for  the 


Federal  Government  to  become  Involved.  I 
will  not  dwell  here  on  the  argument  that 
Federal  assistance  means  Federal  "control"; 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  more  an  appeal  to  a 
rather  unthinking  emotionaltsm  than  an 
appeal  to  hUtory  and  raUonallty. 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided  aa- 
sistance  of  many  sorts  to  education  alnce 
1787.  when  public  lands  were  first  aet  aside 
for  the  endowment  of  schools,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  serious  objection  to  such  pro- 
granui  on  the  grounds  of  Federal  control 
Indeed,  even  today  the  most  ardent  oppo- 
nenU  of  Federal  aasUtance  vote  eagerly  for 
so-called  "impacted  areaa"  aid.  Mr.  Freeman 
and  others  argue  that  this  la  not  Federal  aid 
to  education,  but  "payment-ln-lleu-of- 
taxes  ":  but.  oratory  aside,  there  has  never 
been  a  clearer  example  of  Federal  aid  In  our 
history. 

There  are  really  two  parts  to  the  question 
whether  the  Federal  Goveriunent  ahould  pro- 
vide financial  assistance;  The  first  conoema 
the  appropriateness  of  Federal  participation: 
the  second  concerns  the  need  for  Federal 
assistance. 

The  appropriateness  of  Federal  aid  la  made 
Indisputably  clear  when  one  considers  the 
national  Interests  Involved  In  education.  (Of 
course,  there  Is  no  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment's coiuitltutlonal  power  to  act  In  thU 
area  )  When  the  NaUonal  Defense  Kduca- 
tlon  Act  was  passed  In  1958.  education  was 
related  dlrecUy  to  the  physical  security  of 
the  United  States:  Congress  acted  pursuant 
to  Its  constitutional  power  to  "provide  for 
the  common  defense."  The  NDEA  was  in- 
spired by  sputnik,  but  one  need  only  have 
looked  at  the  startling  correlation  between 
educational  standards  and  draft  rejections 
for  low  Intelligence  to  find  a  more  basic  and 
immediate  "national  defense"  Interest  in 
education 

But  certainly  the  national  Interest  In  edu- 
cation goes  far  t>eyond  "defense."  The  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  unemploy- 
ment or  Juvenile  delinquency,  for  example — 
both  national  problems — is  obvious.  The 
magnitude  of  these  Interests  might  lead  one 
to  ask  whether  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  leave  the  financing  of  education  wholly 
to  the  States:  yet  we  debate  here  on  the 
premise  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
only  assist  If  a  critical  need  is  demonstrated 
Indisputably— If.  In  effect,  there  is  no  other 
way  out. 

The  need  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
Is  also  clear,  It  seems  to  me.  The  estimated 
average  cost  for  constructing  a  new  class- 
room Is  about  940.000.  and.  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  there  is  a  current  shortage  of  more  than 
137.000  classrooms.  This  means  that  were 
the  shortage  to  be  eliminated  In  one  stroke, 
today,  there  would  be  an  Inunedlate  require- 
ment for  •5.080  million  in  construction 
fund»-  and  this  figure  does  not  Include  the 
cost  of  building  those  classrooms  required 
to  compensate  for  continuing  growth  in  en- 
rollment and  abandonment  of  facilities. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
constructing  some  69.000  new  classrooms  an- 
nually In  recent  years  is  no  assurance  that 
we  wUl  be  able  to  continue  doing  so  as  long 
as  the  need  exists.  New  construction  re- 
quires huge  capital  outlays.  generaUy  fi- 
nanced by  bond  Issues  In  many  areaa  legal 
debt  limitations  are  being  reached  or  ap- 
proached, and  annual  debt-service  require- 
ments are  raising  taxes  to  new  highs. 

More  than  half  of  the  funds  used  to  sup- 
port our  public  schools  are  raised  at  the 
local  level,  traditionally  by  means  of  the 
property  tax  The  largest  part  of  the  re- 
maining funds  Is  furnished  by  the  States. 
But  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  abilities 
of  the  States  to  bear  these  expenses,  and 
need  Is  generally  Inversely  proportional  to 
ability. 

For  example:  Compare  Connecticut  and 
Mississippi,  States  with  roughly  equal  popu- 
lations and  public  school  enrollments.  The 
estimated  personal  Income  per  public  school 
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child  during  1950  was  •16.346  In  Connecticut 
and  •5,303  In  Mississippi.  The  estimated 
school  expenditurea  per  pupil  in  the  195»- 
60  school  year  were  $538.82  in  Connecticut 
and  •290.12  in  Mississippi.  Yet  Connecticut 
tuvs  a  current  need  for  941  classrooms  while 
Mississippi  haa  a  need  for  1.578;  and  the 
average  annual  salaries  of  classroom  teach- 
ers In  Connecticut  Is  almost  •6,000,  while 
in  Mississippi  it  is  83,500.  It  must  be  noted, 
niore<:>ver.  that  these  disparities  are  not  the 
result  of  any  lack  of  tax  effort  in  Missis- 
sippi. The  Mississippi  taxpayer  in  1959  paid 
tlO  57  of  each  8100  of  personal  income  to  his 
State  and  local  government,  while  the  Con- 
necticut taxpayer  paid  only  •7.06. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  whether  the 
necessary  funds  are  provided  at  the  State 
or  local  level  or  at  ^he  national  level,  the 
money  comes  frcan  taxpayers.  One  might 
conclude  from  the  painful  moans  of  those 
who  complain  of  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing that  only  when  the  Federal  Government 
spends  money  does  It  come  from  taxpayers, 
and  that  when  States  and  municipalities 
spend,  the  money  comes  from  someplace 
else.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  in  a  situation  In 
which  there  is  a  critical  need  and  a  strong 
national  Interest  It  is  absurd  to  argue  about 
Increased  Federal  spending:  but  if  we  as- 
sume that  there  Is  a  critical  need  and  that 
the  need  must  be  filled,  there  still  is  a  very 
strong  practical  reason  for  preferring  the 
National  Government  as  the  spending 
agency:  The  Impact  upon  individual  tax- 
payers Is  much  greater  when  the  funds  are 
collected  and  spent  at  lower  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  thla.  First,  the 
"overhead  "  coat  of  collection  Is  considerably 
lower  at  the  Federal  level  than  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  Federal  taxes  are  collected 
at  an  "overhead"  cost  of  about  44  cents  for 
each  •100  collected,  while  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting State  taxes  Is  estimated  to  be  more 
than  •!  per  •100.  The  cost  of  collecting  local 
taxes  varies  widely,  ranging  from  about  •S 
to  110  per  •100. 

Second,  State  and  local  taxes  are  gen- 
erally regressive,  that  is.  they  are  Imposed 
without  relation  to  ability  to  pay.  Sales 
taxes,  excise  taxes  and  property  taxes,  which 
provide  the  great  bulk  of  the  revenues  used 
to  finance  education  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  fall  heavily  on  families  having  in- 
comes of  less  than  •lO.OOO.  The  Tax  Foun- 
dation has  estimated  that  these  three  re- 
gressive taxes  represent  some  7  or  8  percent 
of  the  Income  of  families  in  the  85.000 
range,  but  only  about  4  percent  of  the  in- 
come of  families  in  the  •15,000-and-up 
range.  The  Federal  Income  tax.  however, 
which  provides  the  greatest  part  of  Federal 
revenues.  Is  a  graduated  or  progressive  tax. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  every  family 
has  certain  minimum  needs  and  that  even 
a  progressive  tax  may  have  more  of  a  prac- 
tical Impact  upon  low  Income  families  than 
upon  higher  Income  families:  but  It  seems 
clear  that  when  one  considers  the  relative 
impact  of  governmental  expenditures  for 
education  the  great  majority  of  American 
f.imilles  would  feel  the  cost  less  If  the 
Federal  tax  structure  were  employed  to  as- 
sist In  meeting  the  needs  of  our  schools. 

It  cannot  be  a  valid  objection  to  Federal 
aid  that  rich  States  will  be  paying  for 
belter  schools  In  jxxjr  States.  I  have 
always  been  somewhiit  impatient  with  the 
notion  that  a  State  should  receive  back  in 
Federal  expenditures  an  amount  commen- 
.'iirnte  with  the  Federal  revenues  provided 
by  that  State.  In  our  cities  and  towns  the 
t,ixes  of  wealthier  citizens  go  to  pay  for 
increased  municipal  services — such  as  police 
and  fire  protection  and  welfare — that  are 
required  by  the  exlsttnce  of  slums  and  pov- 
erty. The  Interests  of  all  the  people  in  the 
community  are  Involved  and  the  cost  falls 
upon  all  of  them.  Similarly,  all  American 
citizens  have  an  Interest  In  raising  educa- 
tional  standards:    this  is  a   problem  of  the 


national    ccmmunlty,    and    the    cost    must 
be  spread  throughout  that  community. 

Finally,  although  it  is  not  strictly  within 
the  subject  presented  for  debate  here,  I  feel 
that,  as  a  Catholic  writing  for  a  Catholic 
magazine,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say 
something  about  the  religious  Issue  in 
order  to  complete  my  argument  for  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

President  Kennedy  has  taken  the  position 
that  Federal  aid  to  religious  schools  is  un- 
constitutional, and  while  constitutional 
scholars  have  differed  over  the  question  the 
position  of  the  President  must  be  given  great 
weight.  Under  otu  system  of  separate  pow- 
ers the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
generally  has  the  final  word  on  matters 
of  constitutional  interpretation.  It  can 
pronounce  this  word,  however,  only  when 
a  specific  case  is  brought  to  it  for  adjudica- 
tion. 

The  President  holds  office  under  an  oath, 
set  out  In  the  Constitution  Itself,  that  he 
will,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  "preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Thus,  both  in  proposing 
legislation  and  In  considering  whether  to 
sign  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  the  President  must.  If  he  would 
hold  true  to  his  oath,  make  a  constitutional 
decision.  His  oath  binds  him  to  refrain  from 
proposing  and  to  refuse  approval  of  legis- 
lation that  he  believes  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  mention  the  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties of  the  President  not  because  I  agree 
with  his  position — in  fact,  I  believe  that  a 
program  of  loans  to  religious  schools  might 
be  faahloned  to  square  with  the  Constitu- 
tion— but  because  President  Kennedy's  posi- 
tion has  too  often  been  dismissed  as  one 
taken  for  political  expediency.  In  my  view 
one  may  disagree  with  his  position,  but  one 
mvist  also  realize  that  in  rendering  an  opin- 
ion as  serious  and  far-reaching  as  this  the 
President  is  acting  under  his  constitutional 
oath  of  office. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  as  a  matter  of 
political  reality  a  Federal  program  of  general 
school  aid  that  included  fimds  for  religious 
schools  would  have  little  chance  of  getting 
through  Congress.  This  would  result  in  part 
from  the  sincere  constitutional  convictions 
of  some  legislators — they  bear  the  same  kind 
of  responsibility  that  the  President  does — 
but  It  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  attrib- 
uted in  great  measure  to  the  bigotry  and 
hostility  of  those  people,  unskilled  in  con- 
stitutional law,  who  would  rather  see  no 
Federal  aid  to  education  than  see  1  cent  go 
for  religious  education.  As  much  as  I  de- 
plore this  attitude  It  does  seem  to  have  a 
perfect  analogue  in  that  attitude  which 
holds  that  unless  there  is  aid  provided  for 
religious  schools  there  will  be  no  aid  at  all. 

Cardinal  Cushing  has  taken  the  position 
that  Catholics  should  make  their  feelings 
known  and  fight  hard  to  achieve  their  pur- 
poses, but  that  they  should  not  attempt  to 
gain  their  ends  at  the  expense  of  killing 
all  Federal  assistance  to  our  schools,  lliere 
is  more  in  Cardinal  Cushing's  viewpoint 
than  a  great  sense  of  political  fairness,  I 
believe.  I  do  not  agree  that  parochial 
schools  would  be  doomed  by  a  Federal  aid 
program  for  public  schools,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  Catholics  who  are  sincere- 
ly interested  in  the  problem  to  look  a  little 
deeper  for  some  idea  of  what  the  effect 
would  m  fact  be.  Let  me  cite  a  ready  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean. 

In  the  December  16.  1961,  issue  of  Ave 
Maria,  in  a  colmnn  entitled  "Let's  Have  In- 
telligent Federal  Aid  Discussion,"  one  com- 
mentator made  the  statement  that  the 
President's  school  bill  "pointedly"  excluded 
children  in  "independent"  schools.  He  went 
on   to  explain: 

"I  use  the  word  'pwlntedly'  advisedly. 
Despite  pleas  from  a  couple  of  Senators  that 
salt   not  be   rubbed  in   the  wound  of  the 


parents,  the  Kennedy  administration  pro- 
posed to  count  their  children  to  determine 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  given  to  each 
State,  but  to  count  them  out  when  the 
money  was  distributed." 

Analyze  this  intelligent  discussion.  The 
bill  proposed  to  distribute  funds  to  the 
States  according  to  a  formula  that  Included 
as  a  factor  the  school -age  population  of  the 
State — all  children  of  school  age.  Including 
those  in  parochial  schools.  This  meant  that 
the  more  children  a  State  had  in  private 
schools,  the  greater  would  be  the  allotment 
that  went  to  the  State's  public  schools. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  the  Issue  here  is  pur- 
portedly the  distribution  formula  alone,  I 
fail  to  understand  the  criticism. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  aid  to  public  schools 
alone,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  formula  that 
would  benefit  private-school  parents  more. 
If  State  X  has  a  given  need  for  public 
school  funds,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
the  tax  burden  on  parents  of  private  school 
children  will  be  lessened  If  their  children 
are  included  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  share.  But  because  of  the  kind 
of  criticism  quoted  above,  this  formula  was 
scrapped. 

The  discussion  I  have  quoted  continued 
with  this  statement: 

"Not  only  was  this  discrimination  of  the 
sorest  kind  against  religious  parents;  it 
would  also  have  given  an  advantage  to  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  States,  which  have 
the  greatest  proportion  of  children  in  in- 
dependent schools." 

This  is  factually  incorrect.  The  Presi- 
dent's bill  also  included  Income  per  public 
schoolchlld  as  a  "need"  factor.  Tb\u,  the 
allotment  of  lower-income  States,  who  might 
be  expected  to  have  fewer  children  in  pri- 
vate schools,  would  have  been  Increased  pro- 
portionally in  relation  to  the  "wealth"  of 
the  State. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  are  hidden 
benefits  for  the  parents  of  private  school- 
children in  the  President's  program,  but  I 
do  suggest  that  a  program  of  public  school 
aid  need  not  be  an  Intolerable  btu^en  upon 
these  parents  or  a  "threat"  to  the  existence 
of  private  schools.  The  problems  Involved 
in  providing  assistance  for  private  schools 
are  not  the  same  as  those  Involved  in  pro- 
viding aid  to  public  schools,  and  I  find  no 
logical  imperative  requiring  both  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  legislation. 

Certainly  our  private  schools  have  their 
own  needs,  but  men  of  good  faith  must 
recognize  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
coimtry's  schoolchildren  are  in  public 
schools.  The  needs  In  the  public  schools 
are  enormous,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  and 
it  is  time  we  started  to  ease  these  needs. 

(Negative  Statement  by  Mr.  Roger  A.  Free- 
man, of  Claremont  Men's  College,  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.) 

Each  year  when  the  sweet  scent  of  con- 
gressional adjoiu-nment  begins  to  fiavor  the 
Washington  air,  I  look  forward  to  a  new 
crop  of  "Who  Killed  Federal  School  Aid?" 
editorials  in  a  certain  group  of  metrof>olltan 
newspapers,  national  magazines  and  in  the 
educational  press.  I  have  never  yet  been 
disappointed  and  am  looking  forward  with 
keen  expyectation  to  reading  many  more  such 
heartrending  stories. 

The  school-aid  bill,  one  commentator 
wailed,  "has  been  clobbered  In  the  House 
Rtiles  Committee,  bludgeoned  by  Institution- 
alized business,  bloodied  by  bitter  religious 
controversy,  and  greeted  coldly  by  much  of 
the  middleclass — despite  the  baby  boom,  the 
crowded  schools  and  the  suspicion  that 
Johnny's  reading  and  writing  need  improv- 
ing." (James  Deakin  In  the  "New  RepubUc," 
August  7,  1961.)  It  seems  that  somehow, 
contrary  to  script.  Big  Bad  Wolf  managed 
to  swallow  and  digest  poor  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood. 
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Wby  haa  Oonyw  eonctetently  turned 
thumfea  down  mi  achool  old  proposal*  erer 
ftitt^  tba  llrat  audi  bUl  waa  tntrodiieed  In 
PabmaiT.  Itrnn  Why  haa  it  aaen  Ct  mean- 
whlla  to  approve  doaens  at  Federal  granta  to 
States,  totallaf  over  98  bllUon  annually,  but 
edd-ahovMered  meaaurea  for  general  acbool 
fupportt  Wb7  did  Mr.  Kennedy  win  hla 
otber  battlea— on  unemployment  oompenaa- 
tlon,  iwtntwaTiTw  pay,  public  houslng.  de- 
jjitaaod  areas,  etc. — ^but  loae  the  war  orer 
wbat  he  called  "the  moat  Important  piece  of 
domastle  laglalatlon'?  Why  did  tlie  House 
▼ote  943  to  160  agalnat  considering  even  a 
much  watered-down  achool  aid  propoaal  on 
August  30.  1961? 

Are  we  to  blame  theae  repeated  defeats 
on  the  Injection  of  "extraneous"  Issues  at 
th*  wrong  time  and  on  the  Intricacy  of 
parliamentary  proeedurea?  If  so.  why  did 
no  such  obstacles  obstruct  the  paths  at  hun- 
drsds  of  other  new  spending  programs  which 
boosted  Federal  clrlllan  outlays  from  91  bil- 
lion to  MO  MlUon  orer  the  past  SO  years? 

The  leader  in  the  fight  for  ftderal  aid, 
the  Ifatlonal  Bdueatlon  Association,  faced 
up  to  an  unpleaaant  truth:  "The  refusal  of 
the  Houae  to  take  up  general  education 
leglalatlon  waa  baaed  not  on  a  reluctance  to 
override  the  Rules  Coounlttee  procedurally 
but  rather  a  lack  of  enthualaaiii  for  the  legis- 
lation."  The  administration  bill's  sponsor 
In  the  Bouse.  RepreeentatlTe  Fsamk  Thom^- 
aon,  Ja.,  sadly  admitted :  *n%e  only  fair  con- 
clualon  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  those  who 
voted  against  debating  the  school  bill  are 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education."  And 
Health,  Bdueatlon.  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Abraham  RlMeoff,  who  assured  his  audience 
that  "when  other  people  slept,  we  were 
awake."  explained  hla  failure:  "I  eouldnt 
produce  a  miracle.  It  was  tmposatble  to  bring 
together  a  majority  for  a  bill  when  moet 
Members  didn't  want  one." 

Why  do  the  Members  of  Congress  patently 
discrlmlnata  acataist  tlia  schools?  Are  they 
enemies  of  edueatkm  and/or  hate  children? 
If  so.  Is  this  alao  true  of  the  repiseentatives 
of  Amsrlca's  sehool  bosLrds  who.  at  their  na- 
tlosial  ooDventlon  In  May  1961.  roted  over- 
whelmingly to  oppose  expansion  of  Federal 
aid  to  educatton?  Shookl  we  level  the  aama 
charge  at  the  broad  American  public  which 
flooded  leglalators  with  protests  against 
pending  school  aid  proposals  but  displayed 
coolneea  toward  poaltlve  action — as  the 
school  admlnlatratora'  magazine  "Orerrlew" 
sadly  conceded:  "Congressional  friends  of 
school  aid  are  frank  to  admit  that  spon- 
taneous public  Interest  In  education  legisla- 
tion has  been  disappointing."  It  concluded 
that  "the  general  p>ubllc  is  as  yet  uncon- 
vinced of  the  need  for  large-scale  financial 
support  of  education  at  the  Federal  level." 

Secretary  Ribicoff  was  probably  right  when, 
in  addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  on  October 
5.  1961,  he  complained  that  "the  one  meas- 
ure that  oouldnt  go  through,  the  one  meas- 
ure that  no  one  would  take  except  profes- 
sional (public  school)  educators,  was  one 
of  the  measiu-ee  closeet  to  my  heart.  This 
was  to  do  something  for  the  teachers.  But 
there  was  a  solid  wall  of  resistance  against 
Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries  from  every 
group  " 

Could  this  "solid  wan  of  resistance"  In 
Congress,  among  school  board  and  the  pub- 
lic, have  been  due  to  te  fact  that  In  their 
century-long  campaign  the  fMDponents  have 
never  been  able  to  make  a  persua.«lve  and 
fact -supported  cose  for  Federal  aid  while  the 
opponents  presented  solid  evidence  against 
It?  No  such  thought  crossed  Secretary  Rlbl- 
coirs  mind.  Isstead.  he  went  on  to  de- 
nounce his  audience  of  1.000  college  presi- 
dents as  well  as  ths  American  people  at 
large;  "I  dont  think  the  people  of  thla 
country  really  care  about  education,  and 
I  am  not  so  sure  Xixmt  you  really  care.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  you  really  want  to  do 


anything  about  It.  •  •  •  None  of  you  edu- 
cators was  Intereeted  in  doing  something  for 
education  as  a  whole  •  •  •  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  strong  public  opinion  for  education 
in  America." 

This  brings  the  issue  down  to  the  basic 
question:  Is  opposition  to  Federal  aid  tan- 
tanK>unt  to  opposition  to  education?  Are 
votes  against  Federal  aid  votee  against  ade- 
quate school  support?  Mr.  Ribicoff  left  no 
doubt  that  hn  so  believes  and  that  he  sees 
a  general  resistance  to  paying  for  education 
at  every  level  He  said:  "I  knew  time  and 
again  when  It  came  to  increase  taxes  or  it 
came  to  a  qu<-stlon  of  more  nK>ney  for  edu- 
cation, the  vcte  was  against  edxication  and 
against  Increasing  the  taxes." 

Does  this  grave  indlctnient  stand  up  in 
the  Ught  of  evidence?  Bven  a  cursory  look 
at  the  record  provee  otherwise;  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  loyally  and  faithfully  sup- 
ported their  schools.  The  record  of  steeply 
increasing  school  revenues  is  nothing  short 
of  spectacular  and  makes  no  persuasive  case 
for  holding  Innifflclent  funds  reeponslble  for 
shortcomings  in  the  product  of  our  public 
school  systeo^.  Outlays  for  education  at 
all  levels — public  and  private — climbed  from 
14  percent  of  the  national  income  In  1890 
to  4  percent  in  1960  and  now  equal  6  percent 
of  the  national  Income. 

On  any  basLi  of  comparison  they  are  second 
to  no  other  nation  and  far  ahead  of  most — 
and  probably  all — other  countries.  The 
charge  that  the  American  people  spend 
frivolously  on  their  own  consumption  but 
are  stingy  with  the  public  schools  Is  a  per- 
version of  truth.  Between  1900  and  I960  the 
populatksn  of  the  United  SUtas  grew  34 
times,  public  school  enrollment  3J  times. 
Personal  ooninunption  expenditures  mean- 
while multiplied  39  times,  school  expendi- 
tures 74  times  ( if  adjusted  for  a  75-percent 
loss  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  personal 
consumption  multiplied  6  times,  public 
school  outlays  18  Umea) . 

Over  the  piist  30  years,  when  the  number 
of  children  mcreased  43  percent,  the  in- 
come of  the  public  schools  Jumped  507  per- 
cent which,  even  allowing  for  the  loss  of 
half  the  dollar's  value,  would  seem  to  t>e  a 
phenomenal  boost.  Over  the  past  10  years 
school  support  climbed  sA  average  of  •! 
billion  each  year,  without  Federal  aid.  The 
funds  were  voted  in  many  thotisands  of 
State  and  local  tax  and  bond  elections, 
most  of  which.  Mr.  Ribicoff  notwithstanding, 
succeeded.  The  White  House  Conference  on 
■ducaUon.  In  19&6-66.  suggested  that  school 
funds  ought  to  be  doubled  within  the  next 
10  years;  they  doubled  within  7  years  (be- 
tween 1956  and  1963) . 

It  is  understandable  that  the  voices  clam- 
oring for  Federal  aid  have  become  shrill,  that 
spokesmen  have  turned  panicky.  To  advance 
a  respectable  looking  case  for  Federal  aid 
which  Is  not  Immediately  burled  under  an 
avalanche  of  facts  to  the  contrary  Is  becom- 
ing more  difllc\ilt  each  year. 

The  truth  Is  that  by  any  objective  stand- 
ard or  comparison,  the  American  people  have 
financially  done  well  by  the  public  schools. 
The  opposition  to  Federal  aid  does  not  aim 
to  prevent  adequate  support  but  to  obstruct 
further  Intriislon  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment Into  education  and  to  block  a  shift 
In  control  over  school  policies  from  the 
fjarents  and  communities  to  the  educational 
bureaucracy. 

Complaints  that  "the  (ifnandal)  problem 
faced  by  our  school  systems  has  grown  pro- 
(^resslvely  more  severe"  and  that  "there  Is  a 
shortage  of  teachers  and  of  classroom  space 
which  has  been  growing  rather  than  shrink- 
ing" are  easily  refuted  by  the  available  facts. 

^>r  some  years  the  national  classroom 
shortage,  as  reported  by  the  XJ3.  Ofllce  of 
Education,  has  been  coming  down.  From 
370.000  classrooms  in  the  fall  of  19M.  ac- 
cording to  testimony  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner  of  Bdueatlon   before   a  congressional 


committee,  the  deficiency — predicted  to  soar 
to  600.000  by  1958— shrank  to  137,166  In  the 
fall  of  1961.  To  be  sure,  not  everybody  agrees 
with  the  Ofllce  of  Bdtieatlon.  lamea  B. 
Carey,  vice  president  of  the  AFlr-CIO  stated 
In  November  1961 :  "Right  now  970.000  class- 
rooms are  needed  for  children  already  en- 
rolled" He  placed  the  S-year  need  at  730,000 
classrooms. 

TTils  Just  goes  to  show  that  the  classroom 
shortage  is  what  you  make  it.  A  ntxmber  of 
State  departments  of  education  hare  In  re- 
cent years  "reevaluated"  their  shortage  and 
doubled  or  tripled  it — or.  in  some  cases,  re- 
duced It  With  such  "reevaluatlons"  taking 
place  each  year,  Federal  and  State  depart- 
ments of  Education  have  no  dlfflculty  plac- 
ing the  classroom  shortage  at  whatever  level 
they  desire.  This  Is  a  case  of  greyhounds 
chasing  a  mechanical  hare.  Tbt  greyhounds 
never  win. 

But  the  cheerful  fact  Is  that  aoeordlng  to 
the  latest  report  of  the  Ofllce  of  Bdueatlon. 
released  In  January  1963,  the  number  of 
classrooms  In  use  grew  S3  percent  over  the 
past  6  years  while  enrollment  Increasad  obly 
33  percent:  the  number  of  pupils  per  class- 
room declined  from  29.4  to  37.1.  A  reduc- 
tion of  33  pupils  per  classroom  seems  no 
mean  accomplishment  within  6  years  of  rapid 
enrollment  growth. 

Adding  Office  of  Education  construction 
reports  we  And  that  newly  comipletad  class- 
rooms In  the  10  years  1953  63  through  1961- 
63  total  close  to  650.000,  although  only 
400.000  would  have  been  required  to  scat  ths 
almost  12-mllUon  additional  children.  This 
suggests  a  comfortable  margin  for  raplaoe- 
ment  and  the  reduction  of  class  sixes. 

Analysis  of  the  reports  on  "pupUs  In  ex- 
cess of  normal  capacity  "  and  of  "pupUa  In 
attendance  for  less  than  a  normal  school 
day"  shows  so  much  Juggling  at  figures  from 
year  to  year  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  them  other  than  that  they  can  be 
made  to  prove  anything  their  authors  wlah. 

Actually,  the  classroom  picture  can  be  pre- 
sented in  simple  terms  and  easily  evaluated. 
In  his  education  message  on  February  30, 
1961.  President  Kennedy  said:  "In  order  to 
meet  current  needs  and  aooomnaodata  In- 
creasing enroUmenta.  if  every  cblld  la  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  full-day  education  in 
an  adequate  classroom,  a  total  of  600,000 
classrooms  must  be  constructed  during  the 
next  10  years."  This  estimate  which  ac- 
cepts all  claimed  shortages  at  faos  vahia  was 
reiterated  by  the  President  cm  TmtxTimrj  6, 
1962. 

A  construction  need  of  60,000  classrooms 
annually  fur  the  next  decade — a  figure  I  first 
computed  in  my  book  "School  Needs  in  the 
Decade  Ahead"  in  1968 — should  not  be  bard 
to  meet.  States  and  communities  have  been 
building  an  average  of  70,000  clasarooms  a 
year  fur  the  past  6  yca-s.  This  means  that 
the  volume  of  school  construction  can  mate- 
rially decline  during  the  1960's  and  still  pro- 
duce all  the  classrooms  ths  schools  need. 
Construction  requirements  will  shrink  be- 
cause annual  enrollment  increases  will  soon 
fall  to  half  their  current  slae  when  the  post- 
war babies  start  graduaUng  and  the  differ- 
ence between  entering  and  leaving  classes 
is  sharply  cut. 

In  its  January  1962  report  the  OiBoe  of 
Education  predicted  school  construction  to 
fall  from  Its  record  level  of  73.167  classrooms 
In  1960-61  to  62.737  In  1961-63.  How  reli- 
able Is  this  forecast?  School  bond  sales  hit 
a  new  all-time  high  of  $3  4  billion  In  1961 
which,  with  the  customary  1-  to  3-year  lag 
between  bond  sale  and  plant  completion, 
does  not  suggest  an  Immediate  decline  In 
schriolbuildlng  activity.  The  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  its  "Construction 
Outlook  for  1963."  estimated  a  ft-peroant  In- 
crease In  public  educational  construction  In 
1963  over  1961  So  we  could  well  repast  the 
experience  of  1959-60  when  a  drop  In  school 
construcUon  to  61.737.  predicted  by  the  OOoe 
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of  Education,  failed  to  materialize:  69,400 
classrooms  were  completed  that  year. 

In  summary:  States  and  communities 
have  been  building  schools  so  fast  that, 
despite  a  spectacular  enrollment  growth,  the 
number  of  pupils  per  classroom  has  been 
steadily  reduced.  For  the  past  8  years  school 
construction  has  been  running  at  a  higher 
level  than  needs  to  be  maintained  through 
the  1960'b.  The  trend  still  points  upward; 
but  it  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  some- 
tune  within  the  next  few  years,  as  enroll- 
ment growth  slows  down,  school  construc- 
tion win  adjust  to  tile  attendance  trend. 
States  and  communities  which  have  been 
able  to  cope  with  the  unprecedented  de- 
mands of  the  1950's  should  certainly  be  capa- 
ble of  handling  the  relatively  lower  require- 
ments of  the  1960's. 

We  have  long  been  told  that  the  schools 
are  suffering  from  a  severe  and  growing 
shortage  of  instructional  personnel.  The 
U  s  Ofllce  of  Education  placed  the  teacher 
shortage  at  72.000  In  1953  and  gradually 
ruised  It  to  195.000  In  the  fall  of  1959.  But 
during  the  Intervenlnj;  6  years  enrollments 
ruse  25  percent,  the  certificated  Instructional 
sUff  35  percent.  When  faced  with  the  facts 
by  congressional  leaders,  the  USOE  was  at  a 
I<jss  to  advance  a  satisfactory  explanation 
and  omitted  thereafter  the  customary  refer- 
ence to  a  teacher  shortage  from  its  annual 
reports,  both  In  August  1960  and  August 
1961. 

The  NEA  estimated  the  shortage  for  fall 
19C1  at  138  000;  Congressman  Fkank  Thomp- 
suN,  sp)eaklng  In  the  House  on  September  27. 
1961.  placed  it  at  250.000;  and  Douglas 
Cater,  1  day  later,  at  48.000  (The  Reporter, 
Sept.  28,  1961).  We  can  take  our  choice 
among  these  figures  iind  be  about  equally 
right;  each  Is  as  fact-based  and  defensible 
as  the  others. 

They  do  not  aim  to  measure  the  shortage 
at  a  particular  time  but  to  project  It  for 
a  future  date,  on  the  (iSsumptlon  that — 

One.  the  supply  available  to  meet  the  de- 
mand will  consist  of  about  three-fourths  of 
the  particular  year's  teacher  graduates — al- 
though experience  has  shown  that  close  to 
half  the  newly-hired  teachers  come  from 
other  sources.  They  graduated  In  earlier 
years,  may  have  continued  their  studies, 
taken  other  Jobs,  or  stiirted  a  family,  and  are 
ivjw  (for  the  first  time  or  again)  taking 
teaching  Jobs.  In  other  words,  the  supply 
Is  almost  twice  as  big  as  these  computations 
assume. 

Two,  existing  services  be  expanded,  teach- 
er-pupU  ratios  be  rtduced,  and  so-called 
"substandard"  teachers  be  replaced. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  number  of  teachers  In 
the  public  schools  has  consistently  risen 
faster  than  the  number  of  pupils;  Between 
1900  and  1962  attendance  grew  149  percent. 
Instructional  staff  262  percent;  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  declined  from  36  in 
1900,  to  29  in  1930,  and  to  24.5  in  1962.  This 
sharply  contrasts  with  trends  In  private 
schools  where  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  has 
been  climbing  and  was  at  last  count  (1958) 
about  7  pupils  per  t<?acher  higher  than  In 
the  public  schools. 

The  rate  of  decllnr  In  the  pupU-teacher 
ratio  has  not  satisfied  the  organized  teachers 
who  would  prefer  to  cater  to  smaller  classes. 
Many  educational  researchers  set  out  to 
prove  that  children  learn  more  in  small 
classes  than  In  large.  Dozens  of  such  studies 
have  been  conducted  but  the  evidence  has 
been  negative.  If  anything.  It  seemed  to 
p<Jlnt  In  the  other  direction. 

Teacher  organizations  are  rightly  troubled 
because  present  pupil -teacher  ratios  and  en- 
rollment trends  point  to  a  ItU'ge  teacher  sur- 
plus by  the  late  1960  8.  Annual  school  en- 
rollment Increases  have  averaged  1.2  million 
for  the  past  5  years;  they  will  shrink  to 
600.000  by  the  mld-l960's.  In  the  past  6 
years  the  public  schools  have  Increased  their 
Instructional  staffs  by  an  average  of  61.000 
annually.     But    the   IDepartment  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  In  a  10-year  projec- 
tion released  In  January  1961.  estimated  that 
the  need  for  additional  instructional  sta£F 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1960's  will  average 
only  35,000  aimually. 

This  shrinking  demand  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  supply.  The 
wave  of  postwar  babies  which  swelled 
school  rolls  In  the  1950'fi  is  moving  into  col- 
leges during  the  1960's.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  projected 
the  output  of  graduates  in  all  colleges  and 
universities  to  rise  from  an  annual  average 
of  336iX)0  in  the  past  5  years  to  an  average 
of  694,000  In  the  second  half  of  the  1960's. 
So,  IX  the  percentage  of  students  aiming  for 
a  teaching  career  were  to  remain  stable,  it 
would  Increase  the  supply  by  about  80  per- 
cent during  the  current  dec^e  while  the 
demand  for  additional  teachers  will  be 
shrinking.  But  the  percentage  of  graduates 
who  completed  preparation  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  has  been  climbing — from  21  per- 
cent of  all  students  in  1948  to  an  alltime 
high  of  33  percent  In  1960. 

Teacher  organizations  are  aware  of  this 
prospect  as  well  as  of  the  threat  of  instruc- 
tional television  and  other  types  of  tech- 
nological advances.  The  Education  Digest 
reported  (November  1959) :  "Organized 
teachers  are  expected  to  fight  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  gadgets  In  the  classrooms  with 
the  same  fervor  that  18th-cent\iry  workers 
fought  the  automatic  looms."  The  maga- 
zine might  have  added  "and  for  the  same 
reasons." 

How  do  teachers'  organizations  intend  to 
deal  with  their  bleak  market  outlook?  They 
will  push  even  harder  for  reductions  In  pu- 
pil-teacher ratios  and  plan  to  cut  supply  and 
competition  by  requiring  a  minimum  prep- 
aration of  6  years  for  an  elementary  or  high 
school  teacher  certificate — as  proposed  by 
the  NEA's  research  director,  Sam  Lambert  at 
the  Fourth  National  School  for  Teacher  Sal- 
ary Scheduling  in  September  1961. 

Will  this  raise  the  caliber  of  teachers? 
Will  it  improve  the  present  situation  In 
which  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
a  former  academic  vice  president  of  a  State 
university,  had  to  admit:  "I  can't  qualify 
to  teach  anything  In  high  school.  •  •  •  As 
far  as  I'm  aware  there's  no  State  in  the 
Union  that  would  certify  me.  •  •  •  Of  course, 
I  think  in  some  places  I  might  get  on  the 
list  of  the  1(X),000  or  so  teachers  who  are 
permitted  to  teach  on  a  temporary  basis 
without  full  certification"  (U.S.  News  Sc 
World  Report,  Aug.  28,  1961). 

The  picture  was  well  presented  by  Henry 
M.  Wrlston,  president  of  the  American  As- 
sembly, who  for  many  years  served  as  Brown 
University's  president:  'We  have  developed 
an  artificial  shortage  of  teachers,  and  made 
procedures  so  rigid  that  reform  is  needlessly 
difficult.  Lacking  the  stimulation  of  ade- 
quate competition,  protected  by  all  kinds 
of  sectirlty  arrangements,  the  lazy,  the  In- 
competent, the  uninterested,  were  fastened 
like  leeches  upon  school  systems.  Even  sal- 
aries have  ceased  to  reflect  teaching  skills 
and  capacity  so  much  as  years  spent  or 
points  gained  without  reference  to  perform- 
ance" (the  New  York  "nmes,  Oct.  28,  1961). 

The  chances  are  that  the  percentage  of 
college  students  who  enter  teaching  will  de- 
cline sometime  during  the  1960'8  because 
there  Just  won't  be  enough  Jobs  for  them 
in  the  schools.  No  doubt,  inadequate  salar- 
ies will  then  be  blamed  for  the  trend.  But 
if  teachers'  salaries  are  inadequate  and  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  pay  in  other  Job  op- 
portunities, why  has  the  percentage  of  col- 
lege graduates  who  choose  a  teaching  career 
been  rising?  Why  did  the  nimiber  of  de- 
grees In  education  Increase  51  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  while  all  other  degrees 
declined  15  percent?  Why  did  the  ntmiber 
of  certificated  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
grow  56  percent  while  civilian  employment 
expanded  only  11  percent? 


It  has  become  customary  to  demonstrate 
the  "teachers'  plight"  by  comparing  current 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  pay  of  other  wage 
earners  with  the  rates  that  prevailed  during 
the  1930'8.  On  that  basis,  teachers  have 
done  poorly  Indeed.  Persons  In  private  em- 
ployment or  self-employed  had  their  In- 
comes cut  severely  (or  lost  their  source  of 
Income)  during  the  depression,  while  not 
many  teachers  had  their  salaries  materially 
reduced  or  lost  their  Jobs.  Compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  people,  the  teachers  never 
had  It  so  good  as  In  the  depression.  But  If 
we  relate  present  earnings  of  teachers  and 
of  other  wage  earners  or  self-employed  per- 
sons to  any  year  or  p>eriod  either  before  or 
after  the  depression,  we  find  that  the 
teachers  have  been  able  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  nonteachers.  This  Is  all  to  the 
good,  and  the  trend,  by  all  indications,  may 
well  continue. 

It  is  true  that  men  physicians,  engineers, 
scientists,  lawyers,  dentists,  architects 
working  about  240  days  a  year  earn,  on  the 
average,  more  than  a  teacher  working  180 
days.  Why  shouldn't  they?  But  only  1 
teacher  in  10  is  a  man  with  a  family,  and 
he  usually  takes  a  siunmer  Job.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  the  teachers  are  women  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  25  years  and  over  are  mar- 
ried, with  husbands  present.  Women  teach- 
ers receive  higher  salaries  than  most  other 
women  college  graduates  or  professional 
workers,  as  surveys  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  Census  Biureau  have  ahown.  Very 
few  Jobs  offer  a  college  girl  as  much  pay  for 
her  time  as  public  school  teaching. 

Despite  their  seeming  disadvantage,  men 
have  been  streaming  to  the  schools  in  ever- 
growing numbers.  The  percentage  of  men 
among  public  school  teachers  climbed  from 
14  percent  In  1930,  to  22  percent  in  1940,  and 
to  29  percent  in  1960.  Between  1950  ana 
I960  the  niunber  of  women  teachers  In- 
creased 34  percent,  of  men  teachers  100  per- 
cent, although  during  the  same  period  the 
number  of  all  men  college  graduates  declined 
18  percent  while  the  number  of  women  col- 
lege graduates  grew  28  percent. 

The  schools'  problem  of  attracting  a  higher 
caliber  of  men  candidates  to  the  teaching 
profession  will  not  be  solved  until  they  are 
used  more  fully  and  effectively  and  until,  as 
Dr.  Wrlston  suggested  in  his  comment  above, 
methods  of  pay  reflect  teaching  skills  and 
capacity  rather  than  years  spent  and  points 
gained. 

In  summary:  The  much-advertised  teacher 
shortage  Is  contrived.  Within  not  too  many 
years  the  teachers'  market  will  be  charac- 
terized by  the  dlfflculty  of  finding  enough 
Jobs  rather  than  enough  teachers. 

When  the  claims  of  vast  and  growing  ma- 
terial deficlences  and  of  past  and  present 
Inadequate  school  support  are  proven  falla- 
cious, the  protagonists  of  Federal  aid  pre- 
sent a  final,  and  to  tbem  Incontrovertible, 
argument.  Said  Secretary  Ribicoff  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education:  "If  our 
States  and  communities  could  do  the  whole 
Job  alone,  I  would  say  to  them:  'Go  to  it. 
Do  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  we  in  the 
Federal  Government  will  applaud  your  ef- 
forts." But  the  States  and  local  governments 
alone  cannot  do  the  Job  of  developing  to  the 
utmost  our  greatest  natural  asset,  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  •  •  •  education  has  become 
such  a  big,  expensive,  national  problem  that 
unless  the  Federal  Government  plays  the 
role  that  the  cities  and  States  can  no  longer 
play  by  themselves,  we  are  gradually  going 
to  slip  further  and  further  behind  In  the 
field  of  education." 

This  raises  any  number  of  questions. 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  States  and  com- 
munities can  no  longer  provide  the  support 
of  education?  What  resotirces  are  available 
to  the  National  Government  which  are  not 
located  within  the  borders  of  the  50  SUtes 
and  subject  to  their  taxing  powers?     What 
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MiMomtU  OovanuBMit  midi  »  ra- 

«C  tuods  wb«k  n  wmi   IB- 

ItB  MtobUafeMl   MtlTl- 

to  nia»  nKMigb 

to  matfi  tpitdHw  mar*  Uuui 

of  tlM  ttiiM  In  ovw  SO  ywkn? 
U  tiM  i^tdaw  that  Ui*  )ob  of 
poMlo  ■dkooto  ia  bTomIng 
cult  raUMT  than  ea«l«r?  B«tw««n 
1910  MKl  IMO  Mliooi  •nroUmmi  grev  43 
paroant.  prlOM  3S  p«ro*nt:  bat  8tat«  and 
local  MlMol  aapport  aoarad  107  percent  al- 
tlMMgli  nattopal  Incoma  and  product  grew 
only  77  paroant  (actual  doUara).  In  prloe- 
adjuatad  doOara  tba  aeooomy  azpandad  38 
paroent  tn  tba  IMtTa— at  a  alisIiUy  lower 
rata  ttaam  anroUinant  (43  percent) — 8Ute 
and  local  aeliool  aiqpport  110  percent. 

In  the  currant  10  yaara  (1900  to  1070)  na- 
tkmal  product  and  Inoone  are  generally 
expected  to  advance  between  40  percent  and 
SO  paroant.  But  public  aehooia  will  aee  tnetr 
anrollmaat  grow  by  only  SO  percent— or  at 
tiM  Bkoat  as  pareeait.  Obrtoualy  It  wlU  be 
Bueli  eaalar  to  aupport  tbe  aenools  in  tba 
lOOCa.  wtaan  enrollment  wlU  grow  at  half 
tbe  rata  of  thm  econainy,  than  It  was  tn  the 
1900*8.  wtMn  It  grew  faster  than  natknuU 
product  or  Income. 

The  national  education  Aaaodatlon  has 
««■— '-~*1«  that  school  support  In  the  1900*8 
be  doubted— ralaed  tram  $lft.5  to  031  bUllon. 
Why  ahooM  school  fonda  ba  booatwl  100 
percent  whan  enroUment  rleea  90  percent? 
True.  sooM  such  ralattonahlp  haa  ertatert  In 
the  past — aehool  ravenuaa  climbing  at  sar- 
eral  tlmae  the  rata  of  attendance.  What 
erldenee  la  there  that  thla  haa  raised  the 
quality  of  the  educational  product?  How 
certain  are  we  that  the  paramount  need  now 
la  for  more  money  for  education  rather  than 
education  for  the  money?  Haa  not  the 
come  to  demand  greater  wisdom  and 
elency  In  the  uae  of  the  aTallable  re- 
Bouroea  and  a  general  raising  of  educational 
standards? 

If  school  funds  ara  to  be  booeted  from 
315.5  bUltan  to  tM  billkm— or.  according  to 
the  NXA,  to  301  tatUlon— how  much  help 
would  a  Pederal-ald  program  of  0300  million 
or  even  31  or  OS  bUllon  provide?  It  would 
still  leave  the  SUto  reaponaibto  for  better 
than  90  percent  of  the  aehool  support.  Oo 
we  aasiime  that  the  Statee  can  raise  333  or 
330  bUllon  under  their  own  powers  but  lack 
Juat  the  extra  bUllon  or  two.  and  that  that 
amount  spells  the  difference  between  excel- 
lent and  deprived  schools? 

Can  It  be  sertouely  claimed  that  the  cltl- 
xens  ot  New  Tork.  California.  Illinois  or  Con- 
necticut cannot  afford— or  are  unwilling — 
to  pay  (or  the  education  of  their  children 
axMl  need  outside  aid  or  outside  force?    Some 


iKrid  that  the  wealthier  States  can  well  meet 
their  needs  but  that  the  poorer  States  can- 
not. If  so,  why  not  Juat  aid  the  low-Income 
States?  It  Is.  of  course,  well  known  that 
such  a  plan  would  not  stand  a  chance  In  a 
mlllloa.  Income  dUIerentlala  among  the 
States  have  long  been  narrowing — In  the 
past  30  years,  on  a  per  capita  basis  from 
1:4 J  to  1:3.5 — and  the  educational  dollar 
buys  more  In  the  low- Income  Statee.  It  ooets 
a  to  3  times  as  much  to  build  a  classroom  In 
New  Tork  as  In  Oeorgla  or  kileslSBlppl: 
teachers'  salaries  have  been  rising  faster  In 
the  South  and  place  teachers  there  In  a  bet- 
ter posltton  relative  to  Income  levels  in  their 
respective  communities  than  northern 
teachers.  Moreover,  moet  of  the  enrollment 
Increase  over  the  next  decade  will  take  place 
In  the  wealthy  States;  ths  13  lowest-Income 
Statea  will  enroU  fewer  children  In  1070  than 
they  did  In  1900.  Why  take  (Tom  the  States 
that  will  take  care  of  most  of  the  problem 
and  give  to  the  others? 

That  States  are  prevented  from  boosting 
taxes  by  Interstate  competition  Is  a  myth 
that  has  been  amply  refuted  by  doeens  of 
research  studlee.  State  and  local  tax  differ- 
entials are  InalgnlAcant  when  compared  with 
other  cost  faetora  and  do  not  determine  In- 
dustrial location,  save  in  very  exceptional 
cssee.  The  postwar  record  of  alnxost  oon- 
tlnikous  State  and  local  tax  booeta  in  every 
State  and  community  provee  that  taxea  can 
be  and  are  being  raised  where  neceesary  with 
the  ooneent  of  the  voters. 

But,  we  are  being  told.  State  and  local 
revenuee  lag  behind  economic  growth  while 
Federal  revenues  soar  ahead.  This  fable 
has  been  around  for  a  long  time  because  few 
have  bothered  to  check  the  record.  Since 
1945  tax  collections  have  lees  than  doubled 
at  the  national  level,  quadrupled  at  State 
and  local  leveU.  Between  1920  and  1940  tax 
recelpte  declined  at  the  national  level,  multi- 
plied 2^  times  at  State  and  local  levels.  The 
period  prior  to  191S  shows  the  sauM  picture. 
Only  In  the  years  1916  to  1930.  1940  to  1945 
(and  1950  to  1953)— that  U,  during  shooUng 
wars — did  National  Oovernment  tex  reve- 
nues rise  faster  than  either  national  Income 
or  Steto  and  local  recelpte.  In  peacetime. 
Stetea  and  localities  have  proven  more  effec- 
tlve  In  boosting  their  revenues. 

The  fact  that  Stete  and  local  govemmente 
have  been  expanding  their  finances  faster 
than  the  National  OovemnMnt  Is  now  being 
held  against  them  by  the  Federal  aid  advo- 
cates: Stete  and  local  taxes,  they  assart, 
have  become  excessive,  and  the  taxpayers 
need  relief — by  getting  money  for  free  from 
the  Inexhaustible  Federal  Treasxiry.  Of 
course.  If  Statee  and  conununltles  had  not 
expanded    their    tax    recelpte    bo    fast    this 


would  have  been  advanced  ss  proof  ttutt 
they  Just  could  not  do  It.  This  siianis  to  ba 
a  "heads  I  win.  tails  you  lose"  proposition. 
Statea  and  loealitlea  are  damned  If  they  ralaa 
taxes  and  damned  If  they  dont. 

TO  push  public  spending  upward  at  a  faster 
rate  than  economic  growth  means  higher 
taxee  at  some  level.  National,  Steto,  or  local. 
That  Stetes  and  localities  have  exhausted 
their  fiscal  capacity  is  no  more  true  today 
than  it  was  10  or  30  years  ago.  "The  weak- 
nees  of  Stete  and  local  taxing  system  la 
the  Impact  of  heavy  Federal  taxea,"  said 
New  Jersey  Oov.  Robert  B.  Ifeyner.  Can  this 
be  corrected  by  placing  added  responsibili- 
ties on  the  overburdened  National  Treasury? 

We  may  seriously  doubt  that  a  Federal 
program  would  mean  a  net  addition  to  other- 
wLae  available  school  support.  Part  or  all  of 
it  would  be  In  substitution.  Stete  and  local 
officials  would  not  continue  to  push  so  hard 
for  tex  booste  If  they  could  obtain  the  funds 
with  less  political  pain  and  risk  from 
Washington. 

Tboee  who  truly  believe  that  the  National 
Oovernment  possesses  a  superior  and  more 
expandable  taxing  capacity  could,  of  course, 
support  plans  that  would  permit  the  deduc- 
tion from  Federal  income  taxes  of  all  or  part 
of  local  school  texes  and  tuition  paymente  to 
public  and  private  schools.  This  is  being 
proposed  in  several  bills  before  the  87th  Oon- 
greae  {e.g..  S.  793,  S.  991).  Such  indirect  aid 
would  enable  the  schools  to  raise  additional 
funds,  with  the  coet  channeled  through  the 
National  Treasury. 

Federal  aid  proponente  dislike  such  plans 
Intensely:  Tax  credlte  would  leave  decision- 
making powers  and  policy  control  In  the 
hands  of  parente  and  communities.  More- 
over, they  could — perish  the  thought — help 
strengthen  the  private  schools. 

In  conclusion:  Those  who  have  not  taken 
a  definite  stand  on  the  need  or  desirability 
of  Federal  aid  to  schools  may  well  choose 
their  position  according  to  their  preference 
among  the  following  choices: 

Do  you  favor  centralization  of  govem- 
mentel  power — or  home  rule  and  local  au- 
tonomy? 

Do  you  favor  control  of  school  policies  by 
parente  and  conununltles — or  by  the  na- 
tionally organized  educational  bureacracy? 

Do  you  favor  a  monopolyllke  position  for 
the  public  schools — or  a  freedom  of  choice 
among  types  of  schools  for  parente  and  stu- 
dente? 

Most  of  the  facte,  argumente,  and  consid- 
erations In  the  school-aid  controversy  are 
being  advanced  to  promote  one  side  or  the 
other  of  these  choices.  Whichever  side  the 
American  people  chooee.  they  will  have  to 
live  on  in  years  to  come. 


SENAII 

Frid.w,  May  4,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  E*resldent 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

nither  of  Llsht,  in  whom  Is  no  shadow 
caused  by  turning :  In  a  world  that  lleth 
in  darkness,  swept  by  fitful  winds  of 
doubt  and  despair,  blighted  by  suspicion 
and  intrigue,  we  would  pause  in  this 
sheltered  sanctuary  of  Thy  grace  to 
make  sure  that  Thy  light  is  not  shut- 
tered from  our  inner  lives. 

To  this  forum  of  democracy  Thou  hast 
summoned  to  serve  the  few  among  the 
many,  in  a  world  where  millions  in 
awakening  nations  are  halting  between 
two  opinions. 


In  such  an  hour,  join  us,  we  pray,  to 
the  great  company  of  unccnquered  spir- 
its who  in  other  troubled  times  have 
stood  their  ground,  preserving  the  heri- 
tage of  man's  best,  and  whose  flaming 
faith  made  their  lives  as  lighted  windows 
amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

We  ask  it  in  the  ever-blessed  name  of 
that  One  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World. 
Amen. 


provide  for  the  establishment,  owner- 
ship, operation,  and  regulation  of  a  com- 
mercial communications  satellite  system, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  coiKurrence  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Makstiklo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  3,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munlcations  satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11040>  to 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsmu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 

to  3  minutes. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominaticoi  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  K.  Mansfield,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  following  let- 
ters, which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 

AKXNDMxirr  or  Caxebi  Compeitsation  Act 
or  1949,  Relatimo  to  QoASTBts  Allow- 
ANcis  roB  CxxTAur  FxsaoKS 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  ammd  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  with  respect  to  the  residency  require- 
ment of  dependent  parente  and  with  respect 
to  quarters  allowances  payable  when  both 
hufiband  and  wife  are  members  of  tbe  uni- 
formed services  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Liqihoation  AcrivrriEs  or  Recon- 
struction  FiNAHCB  CoaPOXATION 

A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  liquidation  activities  of  the  na- 
tional defense,  war  and  reconversion  activ- 
ities of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Review  or  the  Procurement  or 
Spare  Parts  and  Assxmblies  for  the  Sup- 
port or  Naval  Aixcrait 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  procure- 
ment of  spare  parte  and  assemblies  for  the 
support  of  naval  aircraft,  dated  AprU  1962 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Law  Enacted  bt  LBOXSLSTuax  or  the  Virgin 
Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Asslstent  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,    transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 


Copy  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  LeglsUture  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Cancellations  or  Irrigation  Charges 
Against  Non-Indian  Owned  Lands  Under 
Klamath  Indian  Irrigation  Project. 
OasooN 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  approve  an  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  cancelling  Irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian  owned  lands  un- 
der the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation  project. 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tertor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  op   a   Certain 
Alien 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natvutdization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  an  order  suspending  deporteUon  in 
the  case  of  You  Hong  Won,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  facte  and  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  law  as  to  the  alien  and  the  reason 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BrmrsiON  or  Benefits  or  Fbjeral  Bm- 
PLOTRBs'  Compensation  Act  to  Certain 
EiCFU>TXX8  m  TExTST  Terxitokt  or  the  Pa- 

CinC    lUANDS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  to  certain  employees  in 
tbe  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the 
beneflta  of  the  Federal  £mpIo3rees'  Compen- 
sation Act  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


RESOLUTION  OP  KANSAS  MASTER 
FARMER-HOMEMAKER  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Master  Farmer-Homemaker  As- 
sociation at  its  annual  meeting  in  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  on  April  17  adopted  a 
resolution  regarding  pending  farm  legis- 
lation. 

This  org&mlzation  is  composed  of  the 
outstanding  farmers  and  homemakers  of 
oar  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ITie  Master  Fanner -Homemakers  of  Kan- 
sas, assembled  In  oflDclal  meeting  in  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  on  April  17,  1962,  wish  to 
express  their  opposition  to  increased  inter- 
vention by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
business  of  farming  as  contemplated  in  HJl. 
10010  and  8.  2786.  The  Master  Farmer- 
Homemakers  urge  you  as  a  member  of  the 
KsnffWT  congressional  delegation  in  Washing- 
ton to  resist  vigorously  proposals  to  extend 
marketing  quotas  to  feed  crops,  proposals  to 
ei^mnd  tbe  giveaway  foreign  trade  programs 
and  proposals  to  charge  to  farmers  the  cost 
of  expanded  recreation  programs,  as  such 
proposals  are  Included  in  the  two  bills  cited. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  A  REPORT 
ON  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTING 
FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 


original  resolution  (S.  Res.  336) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
2,000  additional  copies  of  a  report  oomplled 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  entitled  "Re- 
port to  the  President  on  Oovemment  Con- 
tracting fOT  Resea.-ch  and  Development," 
submitted  by  the  President  ot  the  United 
Stetes  to  the  Congress  on  AprU  30,  1962. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  3253.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  authority 
of  supplemental  air  carriers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   MANSFIELD    (for   Mr.  John- 
ston) : 

9.3254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustmente 
in  the  lands  or  Intereste  therein  acquired 
for  the  Clarks  HUl  Dam  and  Reservoir  proj- 
ect. South  Carolina,  by  tbe  reconveyance  of 
certain  lands  or  intereste  therein  to  the 
former  owners  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREnT: 

S.  3265.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national  pub- 
lic policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Robinson-Patman  AnUprioe 
Discrimination  Act  entitied  "An  act  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  entitied  'An  act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restralnte  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  October  15,  1914.  as  amended 
(U.S.C.,  tltie  15,  sec.  13),  and  for  other 
purposes,"  and  to  clarify  the  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  providing 
for  the  mandatory  nature  of  functional  dls- 
counte  under  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Httmprret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.  3256.  A  bill  to  create  a  distinguished 
decoration  to  be  known  as  the  "Washington 
Order  of  Merit";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

S.  3257.  A  bill  relating  to  tbe  income  tax 
basis,  in  the  hands  of  a  surviving  spouse, 
of  certain  property  previously  held  as  com- 
munity property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
li{r.  Jackson)  : 

S.  3258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TUIff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  limestone  spalls,  frag- 
mente,  and  fines  may  be  Imported  free  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  3259.  A  bill  to  regulate  private  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(See  the  remarlES  of  Mr.  Moisc  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  conuxUsslon  to  formulate  plana  for  me- 
morials to  the  past  Presldente  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hastks  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  CX>PIES  OP 
A  REPORT  ON  OOVKRNMENT  CON- 
TRACTINO  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  GoTcrnment  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  336)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  a  report  on  Govern- 
ment Contracting  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment, which  was  referred  to  the 
CcHnmittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  HxmpHHEY, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


TERMINATION    OP    AUTHORITY    OF 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee  Is 
deadlocked,  with  little  hope  of  compro- 
mise, on  S.  1969.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
class  of  supplemental  air  carriers  and 
for  regulation  to  Insure  greater  safety 
and  financial  responsibility  in  opera- 
tions. In  the  meantime,  nonscheduled 
supplemental  air  carriers  continue  to 
operate  without  adequate  supervision, 
regulation,  and  inspection,  thus  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  many. 

Without  restrictive  legislation  or  a 
ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  supporting 
the  1959  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  holding  the  supplemental  cer- 
tificates to  be  Illegal,  these  carriers  will 
operate  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
past:  and  In  the  past.  Mr.  President,  so 
their  records  will  reveal,  their  operations 
have  not  been  in  the  public  Interest. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  In  order 
that  Congress  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  correct  this  situation,  which  daily 
threatens  many  lives,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  terminate 
the  authority  of  supplemental  air  car- 
riers. 

A  companion  bill  has  already  been  In- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Waltsi.  and  is  known  as  H.R.  11132.  I 
urge  that  action  on  both  bills  be  expe- 
dited, and  that  they  receive  favorable 
consideration  and  enactment  into  law. 
In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  it 
probably  will  take  18  to  36  months  to 
terminate  these  illegal  operations. 

Mr.  President,  to  mention  several  spe- 
cific cases  in  which  there  were  fatal  ac- 
cidents that  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  the  lack  of  regulations  governing  the 
operations  of  these  supplemental  air 
carriers,  I  refer  to  the  most  recent  one, 
which  occurred  on  November  8.  1961,  In 
which  an  unfit  Lockheed  Constellation, 
bearing  74  Army  recruits  and  5  crew 
members,  crashed  at  Byrd  Pleld.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  killing  all  except  2  crew  mem- 
bers. 

In  reference  to  this  crash.  I  quote  from 
an  ofBclal  document  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board : 

At  ans  eat  the  flight  called  Richmond 
tower  and  reported  10  mile*  louth  of  Rich- 
mond with  engine  trouble  and  requested 
clearance  to  land  Clearance  wan  given  Im- 
mediately      The    tower   asked    If    emergency 


equipment  was  desired  The  flight  requested 
emergency  equipment.  The  flight  then  re- 
ported that  on  approach  to  runway  2  It 
could  not  get  the  landing  gear  down.  It 
flew  over  the  field  and  when  south  of  the 
field  reported  trouble  In  another  engine 
The  filght  crashed  Inbound  to  runway  33 

Another  recent  fatal  accident  occurred 
when  a  nonscheduled  suj-plemental 
plane,  described  as  a  "weary  old  C-46, " 
crashed  on  takeoff  from  the  fog- 
shrouded  Toledo,  Ohio,  Airport  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1960.  The  pilot  was  alleped  to 
be  flying  with  a  revoked  license;  the 
plane  was  overloaded,  and  took  off  under 
conditions  that  would  have  kept  a  nor- 
mally operated  certificated  commercial 
airliner  from  leaving  the  airport. 

Furthermore,  the  operators  of  this  ill- 
fitted  plane  went  Into  bankruptcy;  and 
the  Insurance  firm  which  had  Issued  the 
policy  covering  the  passengers  exercised 
a  "disclaimer"  in  its  contract  with  the 
airline,  on  the  ground  that  the  plane  was 
not  in  an  airworthy"  condition.  The 
toll  in  this  uncalled-for  crash  was  20 
passengers  and  2  crew  members. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  regulation 
of  these  nonscheduled  supplemental  air 
carriers  and  their  aircraft,  there  have 
been  numerous  other  fatal  crashes  and 
serious  incidents 

A  recent  report  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  making  reference  to  the  32 
supplemental  air  carriers,  reveals  that  26 
out  of  the  32  have  been  cited  by  the  CAB 
for  violations,  financial  instability,  bank- 
ruptcy, or  as  having  been  rejected  by 
MATS 

An  analysis  of  the  public  record  of  the 
supplemental  air  carriers  reveals  that 
among  them  there  are  very  few  fully 
responsible  and  financially  sound 
operators. 

The  public  interest  In  insuring  that  air 
carriers  be  reliable  In  all  aspects  indi- 
cates that  If  the  current  Senate-House 
conference  committee  deadlock  cannot 
be  resolved — and  it  does  appear  it  can- 
not— these  carriers  should  be  discon- 
tinued by  legislation,  rather  than  to  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  past  abuses  and 
the  activities  of  irresponsible,  law-violat- 
ing, and  dishonest  operators. 

Mr.  F*resident,  financially  sound  and 
responsibly  oc>eratcd  supplemental  air 
carriers  no  doubt  have  a  place  In  our 
vast  transportation  system ;  but  until 
legislation  can  be  enacted  or  rigid  rules 
and  regulations  can  be  established  to 
first,  guarantee  to  the  public  their  finan- 
cial responsibility:  second,  guarantee 
adequate  inspection  of  aircraft  and 
screening  of  pilots  and  crew  members 
who  should  possess  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions; and.  third,  guarantee  to  the  pub- 
lic the  same  degree  of  safety  that  is 
required  by  the  regularly  scheduled 
carriers — they  should  be  grounded, 
through  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
YoiNG  of  Ohio  In  the  chalD.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3253)  to  terminate  the 
authority  of  supplemental  air  carriers, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lauschk.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ROBINSON-PAT- 
MAN  ACT.  REQUIRING  THE 
GRANTING  OF  FUNCTIONAL  DIS- 
COUNTS UNDER  CERTAIN  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Robinson -Patman  Act 
by  requiring  the  granting  of  functional 
discounts  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  functional  discount  problem  has 
been  receiving  ever  greater  attention  in 
recent  years. 

A  Dun  L  Bradstreet  survey  shows  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  all  American 
manufacturers  grant  functional  dis- 
counts when  selling  to  purchasers 
appearing  at  different  levels  in  the  dis- 
tributive hierarchy.  In  this  day  of  in- 
termixed and  intermingled  distributive 
functions,  it  Is  very  rare  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  sell  to  one  class  of  purchaser 
only.  It  is  the  norm  for  manufacturers, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  sell  to 
jobbers,  subjobbers,  brokers,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  large-scale  retailers  such  as  de- 
partment stores,  chainstores,  discount 
houses,  and  the  like. 

The  essence  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  i.s  the  philosophy  that  all  sales  be 
made  at  nondiscriminatory  prices  so 
that  competition  among  these  inter- 
mixed and  intermingled  distributive 
classes  shall  not  be  injured.  One  of  the 
methods  by  which  competition  may  be 
preserved  is  in  the  form  of  price  dif- 
ferentials based  upon  the  recognition  of 
different  functional  classes  among  a 
.seller's  customers. 

There  arc.  however,  some  manufac- 
turers and  other  sellers  to  different  func- 
tional classes  who  take  the  position  that 
a  uniform  price  is  necessarily  a  nondis- 
criminatory price  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  distributive  classes  to  whom  they 
sell  A  significant  number  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  have  found  that  it  has 
become  a  common  practice  among  large 
manufacturers  of  consumer  goods  to  sell 
their  products  not  only  to  wholesalers 
and  other  intermediary  purchasers,  but 
also  to  certain  .selected  retailers  all  at 
the  same  price.  In  order  for  a  Jobber  or 
wholesaler  to  resell  the  goods  to  these 
small  retailers,  he  must  necessarily  es- 
tablish a  higher  price  than  that  which 
he  pays  the  manufacturer.  The  small 
independent  retailer  necessarily  pays 
more  than  the  larger  retail  competitors 
who  acquire  the  same  merchandise  direct 
from  the  manufacturer. 

Despite  any  efBciencles  small  retailers 
are  able  to  effect,  this  condition  pre- 
cludes their  effectively  competing  with 
direct  buying  competitors. 

That  this  practice,  despite  its  surface 
nondiscriminatory  character,  results  In 
a  destructive  competitive  disadvantage 
to  the  small  retailer  has  been  recognized 
by  every  governmental  agency  which  has 
considered  the  problem.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  stated  that  the 
failure  of  a  manufacturer  to  grant  func- 
tional discounts  "raises  competitive 
problems  for  retailers  who  are  not  sold 
directly  by  the  manufacturer,  but  must 
buy  from  wholesale  distributors  at  prices 
higher  than  certain  of  their  competitors 
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are  buying  on  direct  purchases  from  the 
manufacturer.  The  Commission  fully 
appreciates  these  problems" — hearings 
by  the  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  on 
H  R  848.  June  25,  1959,  page  33. 

Again  in  1961,  the  Commission  stated 
that  it  is  aware  of  the  problems  arising 
out  of  such  an  inequality  and  "is  fully 
sympathetic  with  any  attempt  by  the 
Congress  to  solve  it  so  as  to  enable  small 
business  to  compete  more  fairly  in  the 
market  place" — hearings  before  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  on  HH. 
3465.  August  30,  1961,  page  8. 

The  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  also 
stated  that  "to  the  extent  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this — functional  discount — bill  is 
to  deny  any  undue  competitive  advan- 
tage to  large  direct-buying  retail  ac- 
counts over  competing  purchasers  who 
are  compelled  to  obtain  their  goods 
indirectly  through  intermediary  distrib- 
utors, the  Department  approves  the 
puipose  of  the  proposed  legislation" — 
hearings  on  HH.  3465,  August  30,  1961, 
supra,  page  26. 

Similar  expressions  of  sympathy  have 
been  received  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  both  In  1958  and  1961 
on  hearings  before  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee. 

So  It  Is  apparent  that  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  trade  regulatory  legislation  are 
sympathetic  to  the  problem  that  my  bill 
concerns  itself  with. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  majority 
of  American  manufacturers  and  primary 
sellers  now  grant  such  functional  dis- 
counts and  do  so  without  substantial 
effort  or  trouble.  My  bill,  therefore, 
proposes  a  clarification  of  section  2(a) 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  to  provide 
that  functional  discounts,  heretofore 
considered  permissive  or  discretionary, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  mandatory  and 
required  unless  the  seller,  who  fails  to 
grant  such  discounts,  can  affirmatively 
show  that  such  failure  does  not  injure 
competition  at  any  distributive  level. 

This  bill  does  not  require  every  seller 
to  grant  fimctional  discounts  imder 
every  circumstance  when  he  sells  to  dif- 
ferent functional  classes.  So  long  as  the 
manufacturer  can  show  that  his  failure 
to  grant  such  discount  does  not  effect  an 
Injury  to  competition,  he  may  continue 
to  maintain  uniform  prices.  Neverthe- 
less, I  respectfully  submit  that  where  a 
seller,  manufacturer  or  otherwise,  can- 
not make  such  a  showing,  he  should  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  build  dis- 
crimination into  his  pricing  structure  to 
the  detriment  of  the  small  retail  en- 
trepreneur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3255)  to  reafllrm  the  na- 
tional public  policy  and  ttie  purpoees  of 
Congress  In  enacting  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Antiprice  IMscrimlnation  Act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  'An  act  to  supplement  exist- 
ing laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposgs,  ap- 
proved  October    15,   1914.   as  amended 


(UB.C.  tiUe  15.  sec.  13) .  and  for  other 
purposes."  and  to  clarify  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  afor^aid  law  by  pro- 
viding for  the  mandatory  nature  of  func- 
tional discounts  under  certain  cireimi- 
^  stances,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphuct, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud"- 
ciary. 

REGULATION  OP  PRIVATE  EMPLOY- 
MENT AGENCIES  IN  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
regulate  private  employment  agencies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  bill  requires  employment  agency 
operators  to  obtain  licenses  and  file 
bonds;  present  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter to  be  eligible  for  a  license;  fees  to 
be  returned  if  the  job,  due  to  no  fault  of 
the  applicant,  does  not  last  at  least  30 
days. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  District 
Commissioners  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  establish 
rules  and  regulations. 

In  addition,  my  bill  provides  that  no 
employment  agency  licensed  under  this 
act  shall — 

First.  Impose  or  receive  any  fee  for  any 
purpose  other  than  for  furnishing  em- 
ployees or  employment  obtained  directly 
through  the  efforts  of  such  agency; 

Second.  Charge  or  receive  a  fee  greater 
than  that  stated  in  the  schedule  con- 
tained in  this  act; 

Third.  Engage  or  attempt  to  engage 
in  splitting  or  sharing  fees  with  em- 
ployers; 

Fourth.  Make,  give,  or  cause  to  be 
made  or  given  to  any  applicant  for  em- 
ployment any  false  prtHnise,  misrepre- 
sentation, or  inaccurate  or  misleading 
statement; 

Fifth.  Procure  or  attempt  to  procure 
the  discharge  of  any  person  from'  his 
emplosmaent; 

Sixth.  Knowingly  induce  or  attempt 
to  induce  an  employee  to  quit  his  em- 
ployment for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
other  employment  through  such  agency; 

Seventh.  Require  applicants  for  em- 
ployment to  subscrit)e  to  any  publica- 
tion or  incidental  service; 

Eighth.  Refer  any  person  to  employ- 
ment deleterious  to  health  or  morals  if 
the  agency  had  knowledge  or  should 
have  had  knowledge  of  such  conditions; 

Ninth.  Refer  any  employee,  worker,  or 
applicant  for  employment  to  a  place 
where  a  strike  or  lockout  exists  without 
furnishing  the  m>plicant  a  written  state- 
ment as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  strike 
or  lockout; 

Tenth.  Make  any  referral  to  an  em- 
ployment or  occupation  prohibited  by 
law; 

Eleventh.  Operate  directly  or  indl- 
rectiy  in  conjunction  with  the  employ- 
ment agency,  any  lodging  house,  restau- 
rant, small  loan  company,  or  any  place 
where  Intoxicating  liquors  or  beverages 
are  sold  or  dispensed ; 

Twelfth.  Use  any  advertising  device 
bearing  a  name  similar  to  or  easily  con- 


fused with  the  name  of  a  Government 
agency; 

Thirteenth.  Impose  or  receive  any 
registration  fee. 

There  has  been  increasing  concern  ex- 
pressed by  victimiEed  clients,  community 
organizations,  and  the  press  regarding  a 
number  of  abuses  attributed  to  some  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

If  the  reports  of  these  abuses  are  cor- 
rect— and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  th«n  are — they  are  shocking 
examples  of  some  private  employment 
agency  operators  bilking  job  seekers, 
which  is  nothing  short  of  unq;>aring  acts 
of  exploiting  helpless  workers  who  must 
turn,  for  various  reasons,  to  these 
agencies  to  seciu-e  work  onx>rtunities. 

I  am  informed  that  the  objectives  con- 
tained in  my  bill  have  the  support  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Central  Labor 
Council,  Better  Business  Bureau,  and 
Urban  League.  In  addition,  the  press 
reports  that  Commissioner  Walter  To- 
briner  favors  tightening  up  the  District 
of  Columbia  private  employment  agency 
law.  My  bill  is  patterned  after  a  model 
bill  drafted  on  the  subject  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  seek  early  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  If  the  situation  is  as 
bad  as  I  think  it  is.  the  Congress  had 
better  give  the  District  Commissioners 
the  legal  machinery  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  situation  promptly  and  firmly, 
to  insure  that  the  public  interest  is  pro- 
tected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks, 
seversd  very  excellent  articles  written 
by  Leslie  H.  Whitten  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post.  The  Whitten 
articles  demonstrate  the  need  for  much 
tighter  regulations  than  presently  exist 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  4.   1962] 
Officials  Bewail  Weak  Reiks  on  Job  Agen- 
cies 

(By  Leslie  H.  Whitten) 

The  District's  law  for  regulating  miploy- 
ment  agencies  falls  far  short  of  Labor  De- 
partment standards  and  thoae  of  most  States. 
As  a  result  many  of  Washington's  poor  are 
bilked  each  day  by  unscrupulous  opeanXan. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  UJ3.  Kmploy- 
ment  Service  and  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. Both  would  prefer  a  better  law.  The 
present  one,  they  say,  has  led  to  cases  like 
these  from  amonv  a  handful  of  the  87  li- 
censed Job  agencies: 

A  middle-aged  counterman — a  Washtng- 
tonlan — told  a  USES  Interviewer  that  a 
small  agency  got  him  his  last  job  at  a  res- 
taurant. He  worked  hard,  he  said,  and  never 
got  a  complaint  from  his  boss  until  4 
weeks  were  up  and  his  employment  fee — 
$55,  a  week's  pay — was  paid  fully  to  the 
agency. 

Then  bis  boas  fired  bim.  aaying  he  was 
no  longer  needed.  Later,  be  passed  by  and 
saw  another  counterman  doing  his  job. 

TOOMAKT  coMPLsnrrs 
Fred    Z.    Hetzel,   Washington   director    of 
the  fee-less  USES,  and  WiUiam  J.  Mawhln- 
ney,  assistant  director  of  the  Better  Business 
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Buraau.  mj  they  h*T«  heanl  sueli  com- 
plalnta  far  too  often  to  dlanxlaB  them  all 
aa  tour  frapaa. 

Both  bellara  that  In  aom*  eaaaa  the  acancy 
and  amployar  wait  untu  tha  faa  la  paid  fuUy 
and  then  the  man  la  illemlaaefl  Then  the 
fee  U  apUt  and  the  prooaaa  beglna  again. 
Peara  of  aueh  practloaa  have  brought  lawa 
banning  It  to  31  Statea.  but  not  to  the 
District. 

A  laborer  badly  In  need  of  a  Job  paid  $6  to 
an  agency  aa  a  "reglatratlon  fee."  He  never 
waa  sent  out  for  a  Job  and  the  agency  re- 
fused to  refund  hla  money.  Sixteen  States 
ban  auch  feea.  18  regulate  them  and  Labor 
Department  itandarda  outlaw  them.  There 
la  no  maximum  on  reglatratlon  feea  In  Waah- 
Ington. 

^A  houaewlfe  paid  an  agency  a  week's 
■alary  aa  the  fee  for  a  domeetlc  helper.  The 
helper  worked  1  day.  The  agency  would 
not  refund  the  fee.  More  than  half  the 
Statea  require  a  refund.     Not  the  District. 

An  18-year-old  girl  told  a  reporter  she  was 
refered  by  an  agency  to  a  receptionist  Job 
that  paid  $70  a  week.  She  agreed  to  pay  the 
agency  a  fee  of  9182. 

HAD  TO  PAT  ruix  rSB 

Once  on  the  Job,  she  found  she  would  be 
typing  more  than  she  had  expected  and 
cleaning  up  around  deaka  of  other  employees. 
She  quit  on  the  second  day.  The  agency  In- 
sUted  ahe  pay  the  full  fee.  In  New  York 
and  other  States  a  fee  reduction  would  be 
required. 

An  experienced  operator  of  an  agency — 
now  cloeed — that  waa  the  subject  of  com- 
plaints In  USES  told  of  theae  practices. 

Sending  aa  many  aa  five  men  to  one  Job 
to  a  fictitious  addresa  when  the  applicant 
demanda  reeults  for  his  registration  fee 

Sending  aa  many  aa  five  men  to  one  Job 
when  the  employer  baa  insisted  only  one 
man  be  sent. 

Taking  Job  opportiinltlea  from  newspaper 
advert  laementa.  sending  an  applicant  to 
them,  and,  if  he  gets  the  Job,  demanding  a 
fee. 

Hetael  said  the  preeent  crop  of  abiiaes  de- 
veloped about  7  yeara  ago  when  an  influx 
of  new  workers  coincided  with  a  scarcity  of 
Jobs. 

"Some  of  the  agendea  we  are  concerned 
about  did  not  exist  3  years  ago,"  he  said 
"They  pick  up  a  large  number  of  registration 
feea.  then  after  the  turnip  Is  drained  they 
drift  away.  Their  vlctlnu  are  uneducated, 
for  the  moat  part  unakllled.  They  can 
least  afford  to  be  bilked." 

axpoBTs  ON  axLiAanjTT 

The  Better  Bualneaa  Bureau  provides  Job- 
seekera  with  reporta  on  an  agency's  reli- 
ability— and  moat  are  claaaed  aa  reliable 
Many  at  theae  handle  clerical  workera  from 
among  the  pool  of  thousands  of  secretaries, 
clerks,  and  administrators  In  the  District. 

John  W.  Coetello.  founder  of  the  large 
NSSINC  attendee,  bellevea  clerical  worker* — 
and  thoee  In  higher  brackets — prefer  private 
agenclea  such  aa  hla  to  tax-supported  agen- 
cies. At  USKS,  he  said  employea  work  a  40- 
hour  Oovernment  week  and  lack  the  Incen- 
tive his  people  have. 

"We  must  place  you  to  win."  he  said. 
"If  we  do,  then  we  both  win.  Tou  have  a 
Job.  We  get  some  money."  Another  private 
i\%eacj  head  said.  "We  must  do  a  better  Job 
(than  nsXS)   to  survive."  she  said 

Coetello.  In  his  National  Executive  Search 
division,  charges  a  minimum  of  8300  for  r4- 
.'iumte.  Interviews  and  the  "program"  that 
he  says  brings  offers.  Placement  feea  run 
up  to  10  percent  of  groas  salary — frequently 
paid  by  the  employer,  he  saya.  He  has  an 
impressive  notebook  of  letters  from  high 
executives  attesting   to  his  results 


NOTOaiOUaLT 

On  the  need  for  regulation,  there  are  many 
views      among      private     agenclee      Coetello 


thinks  more  selective  licensing  la  poaslble 
under  the  present  law.  Annette  D.  Tatle- 
man,  whoee  agency,  like  Coatello's,  la  claaaed 
as  reliable,  saya  if  registration  fee  abuses  are 
wkleapread.  perhapa  the  fees  shovild  be 
banned. 

Waahlngton's  law— pasaed  In  1903  and 
amended  In  10.)3 — la  described  by  Hetael 
as  "notoriously  weak."  Arthur  W.  Motley, 
Director  of  Federal  Labor  Standards,  says  It 
lacks  teeth  and  Mawhlnney  believes  It  needs 
an  overhaul. 

Asalatant  Corporation  Counsel  Clark  F. 
King  said  he  could  not  recall  a  single  pros- 
ecution under  the  law  except  when  agencies 
fall  to  get  licenses  The  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections,  which  regulatee  the 
law,  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  complalnu 
that  come  to  It  Involve  feea — which  are  not 
controlled  by  any  section  of  the  city  law. 

Although  the  law  does  ban  agencies  from 
sending  appUcaata  out  without  a  Job  order 
from  an  employer  It  lacks  IS  of  the  16  "pro- 
hibited practlc«»"  as  well  as  most  of  the 
regulatory  sections  of  the  19S9  model  law  ap- 
proved by  the  lAbor  Department. 

"A  new  law  la  needed  In  the  District." 
said  Hetael,  "one  that  will  regulate  agencies 
regardless  of  w.iat  Income  group  they  cater 
to." 


(Prom  the   Wa<.hlngton   Post.  Mar.  5.   1943) 

Job  Aoenct  Laws  Hkxk  Pound  Pooa — Diimucr 

or     CoLUMBU     RKQunxMKNTa     Fax     Pbom 

Moon.  OP  Labob  Dkpabtmci«t 

( By  L,eelle  H.  Whltten ) 

"Washington  should  have  the  best  em- 
ployment agency  law  In  the  country."  said 
Arthur  W.  Motlt-y,  Director  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  'The 
city    Is    Important    beyond    Its    population." 

But  Motley's  detailed  1960  survey  of  State 
laws  shows  that  on  key  Items,  the  Districts 
law  ranka  with  the  bottom  five  States  Six 
other  States  In  the  survey  had  no  Job  agency 
law  at  aU. 

Last  week.  Motley  cited  these  major  de- 
ficiencies In  Washington's  law  as  compared 
with  the  1960  m<xlel  law  drawn  up  by  Labor 
Deptu'tment  and  State  employment  experts 

No  ban  on  reglatratlon  fees. 

No  maximum  on  placement  fees. 

No  prohibition  of  fee  splitting  between 
agency  and   employer. 

No  requirement  that  application  forms  be 
approved  by  the  local  government. 

No  ban  on  agencies  using  names  similar 
to  names   of  Government   agencies. 

No  requirement  that  applicants  be  In- 
formed If  they  are  sent  to  a  struck  shop. 

CAN  KIT  130  rxticxtrr 

The  model  law  also  Includes  a  clause  for 
refund  of  fee*— all  or  In  part — when  a  Job  Is 
misrepresented  by  the  agency,  and  a  variety 
of  other  sections  for  protection  of  both  em- 
ployee and  employer 

The  model  law  makes  no  provision  for 
specific  fees  but  leaves  that  up  to  the  local 
authorities.  In  the  District,  the  fees  range 
from  25  percent  of  a  month's  salary  to  as 
high  as  120  percent  In  executive  Jobs  The 
Labor  Department  suggests  15  percent,  a 
figure  that  agency  men  here  believe  would 
drive  them  out  of  business 

Federal  emplo;nnent  experts  speak  of  the 
New  Tork  law  as  one  that  has  sound  regula- 
tory clausea.  Including  one  against  racial 
discrimination,  but  maintains  a  fee  leeel  sim- 
ilar— except  In  tlie  lowest  categorlea — to  that 
in  8on\e  reputable  local  agencies. 

For  unakllled  and  domestic  workers  the 
fee  In  New  Tork  la  10  percent  of  a  month's 
wagea — lower  thftn  the  35  percent  frequently 
charged  here 

rxxa  VABT 

For  Industrial  workers,  the  fee  is  1  -veek's 
wage,  the  same  as  that  charged  by  some 
agencies  here. 


For  clerical,  executive,  profeeslrmal  and 
commercial  workers,  the  New  Tork  fae  rangea 
from  36  percent  of  a  month's  wagea  for  Joba 
under  8325  to  40  percent  for  Joba  from  8370 
to  $299.  to  60  percent  for  Joba  paying  8400  or 
more  a  month. 

There  Is  a  smaller  fee  for  temporary  Joba — 
4  months  or  less — and  a  refund  provlalon  for 
employees  fired  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  There  are  also  other  limits  under 
the  New  York  statute  on  fees  for  out-of -State 
Jobseekers  and  those  fired  for  cause. 

Other  States  leave  the  enactment  of  fee 
provisions  up  to  the  agency  that  regulatea 
agencies — In  the  District's  case,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners. 

The  reason  for  employment  agency  regula- 
tion is  spelled  out  by  the  Labor  Department 
this  way  "While  the  majority  of  agencies 
are  honestly  and  efflclently  operated,  some 
are  not  It  is  the  function  of  leglalatlon  to 
Insure  that  they  are  so  operated  and  that 
each  applicant  recetvea  fair  treatment." 

Motley,  summing  up  employment  agency 
regulations  in  the  DUtrlct,  said :  "The  present 
law  lacks  a  lot  of  very  Important  teeth." 

Walter  N  Tobrlner,  Prealdent  of  the  Board 
of  Conunissloners.  said  he  plans  to  look  Into 
the  matter.  If  Inveatlgatlons  show  the 
present  District  law  Is  inadequate,  he  said, 
the  Commissioners  will  "make  prompt  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  to  strengthen  It." 


[Prom   the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  38.   1083 1 
D  C     Emplotmxnt    AcKNCixa    Enjot    Tixjlt 
Fkcz  ENTxapaisK     Absenck  op  Rxoxtlation 
Alxows  Some  To   Oouge   Job   SXKKxaa 

(By  Leslie  H    Whltten) 

The  Department  of  Labor  says  that  "one 
of  the  most  important  reasons  for  regulating 
private  employment  agencies  Is  to  protect  ap- 
plicants against   excessive   fees." 

In  Washington  these  fees,  llfeblood  of  the 
city's  87  licensed  agencies,  are  uncontroUed. 
Absence  of  any  regulation  of  fees  Is  only  one 
of  the  many  defects  in  the  city's  Job  agency 
law.  according  to  the  Department. 

But  fees  are  central  to  the  dosens  of  suits 
filed  by  the  agencies  every  year  in  municipal 
court 

One  such  case  came  before  Municipal  Court 
Judge  Mary  C.  Barlow  earlier  thia  month. 
Testimony  brought  out  this  story: 

Lionel  A  Hawkins,  28.  an  Army  lieutenant 
planning  to  enter  civilian  life,  went  to  Man- 
agement Consultants,  1760  K  Street,  NW., 
In  October  1958 

The  agency  got  him  a  Job  at  an  Insurance 
company  where  he  worked  4  montha  aa  a 
part-time  employee  in  1059  before  going  on 
the  permanent  staff  later  that  year.  He 
paid  the  agency  850  to  cover  the  10  percent 
ol  his  estimated  part-time  earnings,  as  spec- 
ifipd   In   the  contract. 

In  1960  he  gradually  worked  up  to  more 
than  85.800  a  year  The  agency,  baaing  Its 
demand  on  this  1960  Income,  sought  to  col- 
lect a  total  fee  of  8332. 

When  he  did  not  pay.  the  agency,  main- 
taining an  oral  agreement  was  made  on 
August  22.  1961.  sued  him.  His  attorney, 
Eriiest  C  Raskauskas.  argued  In  court  that 
the  agency  was  trying  to  rewrite  the  contract 
to  take  advantage  of  his  good  progreea  with 
the  company 

Judge  Barlow  ruled  for  Hawkins. 

In  another  case,  the  Bob  Gray  Employ- 
ment Service.  733  15th  Street.  NW..  sued 
Ralph  L.  Morrison,  28.  of  4201  Maasachuaetts 
Avenue.  NW  ,  for  $364  they  said  he  owed 
them 

The  agency  said  on  January  9,  1981,  that 
Morrison  signed  a  contract  and  waa  sent  out 
on  several  Interviews.  The  agency  said  It 
got  him  a  Job  with  an  Investment  counselor 
on  March  29  The  fee  was  8384.  said  the 
agency,  based  on  7  percent  of  an  estimated 
annual  salary  of  86.300. 

But.  according  to  court  papers.  Morrison 
was   there   only   3    weeks.     "Total  Income   for 
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that  time,  said  Morrison,  was  8160.  After 
an  exchange  of  pleadings,  but  before  trial, 
the  caae  waa  dropped  by  the  agency  on 
September  0. 

Most  such  suits  are  settled  before  they 
reach  trial,  generally  in  favor  of  the  agen- 
cies, as  are  the  debt  suits  filed  by  other  busi- 
nesses seeking  to  enforce  written  contracts. 

But  many  disputes  that  arise  from  con- 
tested suits  are  covered  by  law  In  moat 
mates  and  by  the  model  law  of  1969  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  the  District, 
not  only  is  the  fee  unregulated,  but  the 
method  by  which  It  Is  applied  to  temporary 
or  unsatisfactory  Jobs  In  uncontrolled. 

The  Department  does  not  define  an  exces- 
sive fee,  but  it  cites  tlie  laws  of  Hawaii  and 
New  York  as  among  the  eight  State  laws 
that  meet  all  Its  major  reconunendatlons. 

The  New  York  law  nets  a  maximum  of  10 
percent  of  a  month't  salary  for  domestic 
workers  and  unskilled  laborers.  For  clerical 
and  professional  Jobti,  the  fee  maximum 
ranges  from  26  percent  of  a  month's  salary 
for  Jobs  up  to  8335  a  month  to  60  percent 
of  a  month's  salary  for  Jobs  of  8400  or  more 
a  month. 

In  Hawaii,  the  maximum  Is  30  percent  of 
a  month's  wages  for  Jobs  over  8160  a  month 
and  less  for  lower-paid  Jobs.  In  both  States, 
registration  fees  are  banned. 

In  Washington,  the  low  fee  Is  about  1 
week's  salary  and  the  high  Is  about  130 
percent  of  a  month's  salary  plus  a  program- 
ing fee  for  executive  Jobs. 

A  sampling  of  agencies  here  shows  these 
fees: 

Graebner  Emplo5rmeat  Service:  Male  Jobs 
below  $2,000  a  year,  4  percent  of  annual  sal- 
ary (48  percent  of  monthly);  9  percent  of 
annual  salaries  of  $10,000  or  over  (108  per- 
cent of  monthly.) 

Leeds  Employment  ifervlce:  33  Vi  percent 
of  monthly  salaries  exoept  Jobs  of  $5,000  or 
more  a  year  for  which  the  f ee  U  5  percent  (60 
percent  of  monthly). 

Hockaday:  25  percent  of  a  month's  salary 
plus  a  $5  registration  fee. 

NESINC:  2  percent  at  yearly  salary  under 
$3,000  (24  percent  of  monthly);  10  percent 
of  yearly  salary  plus  minimum  $390  exec- 
utive search  fee  for  executive  Jobs  paying 
$10,000   and   up. 

The  majority  of  the  complaints  to  the 
Department  of  License*  and  Inspection  In- 
volve fees,  but  legally  the  Department  can 
do   nothing. 

"Our  hands  are  tied.  What  do  we  have  to 
enforce?"  was  licensing;  enforcement  chief 
Conrad  N.  Cardano's  cc>nunent  on  the  lack 
of  provisions  In  the  city  s  Job  law. 

Robert  C.  Graebner,  president  of  four  local 
agencies  and  a  director  of  the  National 
Employment  Association  which  lists  six  Dis- 
trict members.  oppose:i  any  new  law  to 
regulate  placement  fees.     He  said: 

"We  don't  believe  any  more  in  regulating 
employment  agency  fees  than  we  do  in 
regulating  legal  or  surgical  fees.  We  wUl 
fight  legislation  to  regulate  placement  fees." 

Graebner  said  he  advises  applicants  ex- 
actly what  their  fee  will  be  and  Instructs 
them  to  read  the  contract.  The  contract 
states  "net  cash  upon  acceptance  of  the 
pt>sltion." 

He  said  frankly  that  although  he  does  not 
push  an  applicant  to  t.  loan  company,  he 
suggests  It  if  the  applicant  cannot  pay. 

"It's  perfectly  all  right,"  he  said.  "It's  the 
modern  way  of  doing  business. ' 

The  finance  company  sometimes  recom- 
mended by  Graebner  Is  in  nearby  Maryland 
and  charges  $20.60  for  a  12 -month  $100  loan. 
A  Graebner  counselor  said  In  1  of  35  cases 
he  helps  the  applicant  get  a  loan. 

Graebner,  like  many  private  agency  heads, 
believes  the  Industry  can  provide  Its  own 
ethical  policing  through  such  groups  as  the 
National  Employment  Association.  The  as- 
sociation's code  of  ethics  does  not  mention 
lee  maximums. 


W.  Burdette  Hockaday,  whoee  agency  has 
pioneered  placement  of  Negroes  In  clerical 
and  administrative  Jobe,  also  beUevea  the  In- 
dustry "la  capable  of  regulating  Its  own  fees 
and  should  have  that  opportunity."  If  It 
does  not  succeed,  "then  I  feel  there  should 
be  a  law  to  cover  thoee  who  abtiae  their 
licenses." 

Hockaday  said  he  felt  even  for  executive 
Jobe  60  percent  of  a  month's  pay  was  suffi- 
cient. 

The  1960  model  law  recommends  that  each 
State  set  a  definite  maximum  on  fees.  It 
would  ban  registration  fees  and  control  short 
time  or  part-time  Job  fees. 

Graebner  also  would  ban  registration  fees 
as  an  evil  for  Jobe  below  those  requiring  an 
extensive  search — say  $6,000  and  above.  But 
on  the  passage  of  the  law  itself  he  has  strong 
thoughts : 

"We  consider  the  model  law  a  very  vicious 
law." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.   17,  1962] 

Job   Agenct  Law  Change  To   Be   Sought 

(By  Leslie  H.  Whltten) 

District  Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrlner 
and  Senator  Watne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  yester- 
day promised  action  on  new  legislation  to 
protect  District  Jobseekers  using  private  em- 
ployment agencies. 

MoKsz,  a  member  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  said  he  hoped  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation next  week  to  insure  safeguards  similar 
to  those  In  the  Department  of  Labor's  model 
law.  Tobrlner  said  he  would  testify  If  called 
on  by  Congress  or,  alternately,  work  to  In- 
itiate legislation  himself  after  District  hear- 
ings. 

The  model  law,  drafted  In  1959,  provides 
for  regulation  of  fees,  bans  registration  fees, 
and  forbids  fee-splitting  arrangements. 

agency  opposrrioN 

Most  of  the  city's  employment  agencies 
adamantly  oppose  the  model  law,  claiming  it 
represents  a  Labor  Department  desire  to  drive 
them  out  of  business.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception they  oppose  fee  regulation.  Some 
feel  that  stricter  requirements  for  agency 
operators  would  be  desirable,  but  In  general 
the  agencies  Insist  that  the  industry  can 
police  Itself  to  eliminate  any  abuse  without 
further  regulation. 

The  U5.  Employment  Service  has  urged 
adoption  of  the  model  law.  Stricter  regula- 
tion of  the  city's  87  licensed  agencies  has  also 
been  supported  by  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. 

Yesterday  the  Urban  League  and  the 
Greater  Washington  Central  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  also  called  for  new  legislation. 

"pxtblic  is  pair  game" 

Urban  League  Executive  Secretary  Sterling 
Tucker  asked  the  Commissioners  for  an  early 
and  urgent  Investigation  of  merciless  acts  of 
exploitation  by  some  agencies.  The  limited 
regulation  permissible  under  the  present  Dis- 
trict law,  he  added,  means  "the  public  Is  fair 
game." 

J.  C.  Turner,  president  of  the  Central  La- 
bor Council,  said  the  council  was  conferring 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  hoped  to 
have  a  bill  ready  shortly.  Turner  said  he 
would  seek  the  Commissioner's  support  for 
the  bill,  which  would  set  maximum  fees. 

The  District  law,  passed  In  1933,  does  not 
provide  for  maximum  fees  or  for  return  of 
fees  If  a  Jobseeker  loses  his  position,  even 
Immediately  after  accepting  it.  The  law 
does  not  ban  fee  splitting,  but  does  provide 
that  an  applicant  can  be  sent  out  only  with 
a  legitimate  Job  order. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29,  1962] 

Job  Placement  Fees  Depended 

(By  Leslie  H.  Whltten) 

The  president  of  one  of  the  city's  largest 

employment  agencies  said  yesterday  that  he 


favors  Job  agency  legislation  to  protect  the 
public.  But  he  opposed  any  move  to  regu- 
late placement  fees. 

John  W.  Coetello,  president  of  NESINC, 
1613  K  Street  NW.,  said  Um  legislation 
should: 

Require  registration  fees  to  be  applied 
either  to  placement  fees  or  refunded  If  no 
Job  referral  la  provided. 

Require  a  college  background  or  mini- 
mum of  2  years'  experience  for  operators  of 
agencies. 

Provide  a  system  of  police  and  credit 
checks  to  make  sure  Job  counselors  are  of 
high  moral  standards. 

Open  application  files  to  District  Inspectors 
and  require  agencies  to  make  reference 
checks  of  applicants  for  Jobs  when  honesty 
Is  a  major  factor. 

"I'm  for  legislation  that  protects  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
regulation  regarding  placement  fees  Is  neces- 
sary," said  Costello.  "Fees,  to  a  large  extent, 
are  governed  by  operating  costs,  the  magni- 
tude of  a  given  program  and  a  number  of 
other  complex  variables." 

On  this  score,  he  Is  at  odds  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  which  believes  that  "one 
of  the  most  important  reasons  for  regulating 
private  employment  agencies  is  to  protect 
applicants  against  excessive  fees." 

Costello  compared  employment  agency 
services  to  those  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  en- 
gineers who  base  charges  on  the  services 
rendered.  For  example,  he  said,  his  three 
NESINC  branches  have  three  separate  struc- 
tures. 

In  Its  National  Employment  Service  Divi- 
sion, the  fee  ranges  from  2  percent  of  an- 
nual salaries  under  $3,000  to  8  percent  for 
Jobs  over  $10,000. 

National  Engineering  Services  handles  en- 
gineers and  the  hiring  company  pays  the 
fee. 

Costello's  National  Executive  Search,  the 
third  branch  of  his  firm,  charges  10  percent 
of  gross  annual  salary  plus  a  minimum  $390 
programing  fee.  Without  the  program — 
which  Includes  r68tim6  writing,  counseling, 
and  other  services — the  programing  fee  Is 
dropped.  In  this  branch  the  hiring  com- 
pany normally  pays,  says  Costello. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3259)  to  regulate  private 
employment  agencies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used 
In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  contractor, 
subcontractor,  or  other  business  entity; 

(2)  "Fee"  means  anything  of  value,  in- 
cluding any  monetary  or  other  valuable  con- 
sideration, paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  service  or  act 
performed  by  an  employment  agency; 

(3)  "Employment"  Includes  engagement; 

(4)  "Employment  Agency"  m^ans  any 
person  who,  for  a  fee,  (A)  procures  or  of- 
fers or  attempts  to  procure  employees  for 
persons  seeking  the  service  of  employees,  or 
employment  for  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment; (B)  supplies  and  pays  the  compen- 
sation of  employees  or  workers  to  render 
services  under  the  direct  or  Indirect  super- 
vision or  control  of  persons  seeking  the 
service  of  such  employees  or  workers;  or  (C) 
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In  ■— tinf  to  p«rfonB  uiy  of  the  forefolng. 
(iTW  InfomMtlon  by  any  meuu  m  to  whar* 
emplofM*.  workers,  or  employnMnt  may  b« 
obtalzMd:  and 

(6)  "OonunlasloiMn"  meana  tha  Board  at 
CommlMionen  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Except  aa  ottaerwlae  proTlded 
In  arubaectlon  (c)  of  aectlon  10  of  thla  Act, 
no  employment  agency  shall  do  buatneaa  In 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  unless  It  holds  an 
unsuspended  and  unreToked  license  issued 
by  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act. 

(b)  A  license  may  be  issued  or  renewed 
under  this  Act  only  upon  the  determination 
of  the  Conunlasloners  that — 

( 1 )  the  premises  In  which  the  business  will 
be  conducted  are  suitable  for  use  as  an  em- 
ployment agency:   and 

(2)  tha  applicant  for  such  license  Is  of 
good  moral  character. 

(c)  Tha  fee  for  the  issxiance  or  renewal  of 
any  license  under  this  Act  shall  be  9100  per 
^nniim  Such  license  shall  contain  the 
name  of  the  licensee,  the  name  under  which 
the  biislness  Is  to  be  conducted,  and  the 
specific  place  of  business  of  the  employment 
agency  so  licensed.  Such  license  shall  be 
valid  only  as  to  the  person  and  place  named 
therein.  Any  license  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  an  effective  data  and  shall  be 
valid  for  one  year  following  such  date,  un- 
less suspended  or  revoked.  An  application 
for  the  renewal  of  such  license  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioners  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Pending  administrative  action  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  such  an  application,  such 
license  may  be  continued  in  effect  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  60  days  beyond  Its  ex- 
piration date. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  No  license  to  act  as  an  employ- 
ment agency  shall  be  Issued  under  this  Act 
to  any  applicant  unless  such  applicant  shall 
first  furnlah  to  the  Conunlsaloners  a  bond 
satisfactory  to  them  In  the  amount  of  93,000. 
Siich  bond  may  be  secured  by  a  caah  de- 
poait  or  by  a  qualified  surety  company  au- 
thorized to  do  buslneaa  in  tha  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  Such  bond  shall  be  conditioned 
that — 

( 1 )  the  licensee  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  including  applicable 
rulea.  regulations,  or  orders  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  and  shall  pay  any  loas  or  danuige 
occasioned  to  any  person  by  reason  of  such 
failure  to  comply:   and 

(3)  the  suspension,  revocation,  surrender, 
or  expiration  of  a  license  to  operate  an  em- 
ployment agency  shall  not  affect  the  coverage 
of  such  bond  as  to  a  claim  arising  out  of  acts 
which  occurred  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
suspension,  revocation,  surrender,  or  expira- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  may  at  any  time 
notify  the  licensee  to  file  a  new  or  supple- 
mentary bond,  in  a  form  and  amount  to 
conform  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
whenever  they  shall  deem  the  sur«ty  of  such 
bond  to  be  unsatisfactory,  or  the  amount  of 
such  bond  to  have  become  Insufficient  to 
satisfy  all  claims  accrued  or  contingent 
against  the  licensee.  In  the  event  the  bond 
is  secured  by  cash,  the  cash  shall  not  be  re- 
leased for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the 
date  of  suspension,  revocation,  surrender,  or 
expiration  of  the  license. 

(d)  Any  person  suffering  loss  or  damage 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  an  employment 
agency  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
issued  pursuant  thereto,  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  action  on  such  bond  for  the  recovery  of 
the  amount  of  such  loas  or  damage.  Action 
on  such  bond  may  be  maintained  in  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  any  one  or  more  persons 


suffering  such  loss  or  damage  for  and  on 
behalf  of  hlmeelf  or  themselves  or  by  an 
agent  daalgnated  by  such  person  or  persons, 
or  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  use  of  such 
person  or  persons.  Such  action  shall  be 
commenced  within  ninety  days  after  the 
cauae  at  action  artsea.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  amount 
of  the  bond. 

Sac.  4.  Mo  (nnployment  agency  licensed 
under  this  Act  fihall  — 

( 1)  Impose  cr  receive  any  fee  for  any  pur- 
pose other  tlian  for  furnishing  employees  or 
employment  obtained  directly  throxigh  the 
efforts  of  such  (agency: 

(2)  charge  or  receive  a  fee  greater  than 
that  stated  in  the  schedule  filed  with  the 
Commissioners  pursuant  to  section  fl7(c)  of 
thU  Act: 

(3)  engage  or  attempt  to  engage  In  the 
splitting  or  sliarlng  of  fees  with  any  em- 
ployer. a«y  agent  or  other  employee  of  an 
employer,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  em- 
ployment service  has  been  furnished,  or  any 
other  person  r.ot  authorized  to  charge  a  fee 
under  this  Act: 

(4)  make,  give,  or  cause  to  be  made  or 
given  to  any  applicant  for  employees  or  em- 
ployment any  false  promise,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  inaccurate  or  misleading  statement 
or  information  if  such  agency  had  knowledge 
or  should  hav>i  had  knowledge  of  such  fal- 
sity, misrepreaisntation.  or  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading statement  or  information: 

(5)  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  the  dis- 
charge of  any  person  from  his  employment: 

(6)  knowingly  Induce  or  attempt  to  in- 
duce an  employee  to  quit  his  employment 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  other  employ- 
ment through  Huch  agency; 

(7)  require  applicants  for  employees  or 
emplojrment  to  subscribe  to  any  publication 
or  Incidental  service  or  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  advertLsing: 

(8)  refer  any  person  to  employment  dele- 
terious to  health  or  morals  If  the  agency 
had  knowledge  or  should  have  had  knowledge 
of  such  conditions; 

(9)  refer  any  employee,  worker,  or  appli- 
cant for  employment  to  a  place  where  a 
strike  or  lockout  exists  without  furnishing 
such  employee,  worker,  or  applicant  with  a 
written  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
strike  or  lockout,  if  the  agency  had  knowl- 
edge or  should  have  had  knowledge  of  such 
facts  or  conditions,  a  copy  of  which  state- 
ment signed  by  the  employee,  worker,  or  ap- 
plicant shall  be  kept  on  file  for  one  jrear  after 
the  date  thereof; 

(10)  make  any  referral  to  an  employment 
or  occupation  prohibited  by  law; 

(11)  refer  any  applicant  for  employment 
except  upon  order  therefor  and  except  upon 
furnishing  such  applicant  with  such  state- 
ment in  respect  to  the  employment  as  the 
Conunlsaloners  may  by  rule  or  regulation 
prescribe: 

(13)  operate  directly  or  indirectly  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  employment  agency  any 
lodging  house  restaurant,  small  loan  com- 
pany, or  any  place  where  intoxicating  liquors 
or  beverages  are  sold  or  diepensed; 

(13)  except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  Commissioners,  conduct  an  employment 
rigency  business  In  a  room  or  rooms  used  for 
eating,  sleeping,  or  other  living  purposes; 

( 14)  make  or  cause  to  be  made  or  use  any 
name.  sign,  or  advertising  device  bearing  a 
name  which  may  be  similar  to  or  reasonably 
be  confused  with  the  name  of  a  Government 
agency; 

(15)  receive  or  require  any  person  to  ex- 
ecute any  paper  or  document  relating  to  the 
liability  of  any  applicant  for  employment 
except  on  such  forms  as  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  CommLsaloners  and  every 
such  paper  or  dociiment  made  or  executed 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 


be  void  and  unenforceable  both  in  law  and 

in  equity; 

(10)  use  any  contract  form  or  other  forms 
except  as  the  Commissioners  may  by  rule  or 
regulation  prescribe; 

( 17 )  Impose  or  receive  any  registration 
fee. 

Sac.  5  The  Commissioners  are  authorised 
to  sstabllsh  such  rules  and  regulations;  pre- 
scribe such  forms  of  applications;  reports, 
contracts,  entries,  and  other  papers;  Issue 
such  Instructions;  and  perform  such  other 
acts  as  they  may  determine  necessary  In  the 
administration  or  enforcement  ot  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sac  8.  (s)  No  employment  agency  shall 
Impose  a  fee  In  excess  of  (1)  10  per  centvmi 
of  the  gross  cash  wages  paid  to  any  person 
placed  for  employment  which  lasts  ninety 
days  or  less;  (3)  30  per  centum  of  the  gross 
cash  wages  paid  to  any  person  placed  for 
employment  which  lasts  for  more  than 
ninety  days;  or  (3)  5  per  centum  of  tbe  first 
year's  salary  paid  to  any  person  placed  for 
employn\ent.  if  such  person  Is  guaranteed  by 
contract  an  annual  salary;  except  that  In 
no  case  shall  any  fee  received  from  any  such 
person  so  placed  exceed  two  weeks'  gross  cash 
wages.  Each  employment  agency  shall  Issue 
a  receipt  acknowledging  payment  at  any 
such  fee  received  by  It. 

(b)  Where  any  applicant  for  employees  or 
employment  who  has  paid  a  fee  to  any  em- 
ployment agency  falls  to  secure  or  refuses  to 
accept  employees  or  employment,  as  the  case 
may  be.  such  fee  shall  be  returned  by  the 
Agency  In  cash  within  three  days  after  a 
written  demand.  If.  due  to  no  fault  of  such 
applicant  or  because  the  employee  or  the 
employment  Is  other  than  as  represented  by 
the  employment  agency,  employment  Is  dis- 
continued within  thirty  days,  all  fees  paid 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
by  such  applicant  In  excess  of  the  applicable 
maximum  for  the  period  worked  ahall  be 
returned  in  cash  within  three  days  after  a 
written  demand. 

Sec  7  Each  employment  agency  ahall  (1) 
keep  and  maintain  such  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive records  of  all  Information,  re- 
ports, and  transactions  relating  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  the  business  of  such  agency 
as  the  Commissioners  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire; (2)  post  or  display  conspicuously  at 
each  place  It  conducts  business  the  license 
required  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  together 
with  such  other  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  by  regulation  require;  (3)  file  a 
schedule  of  fees  In  duplicate  with  the  Com- 
missioners, who  shall  determine  that  the 
maximum  fees  set  In  the  schedule  are  not  In 
excess  of  those  provided  for  In  this  Act;  and 
(4)  poet  or  display  conspicuously  a  copy  of 
such  schedule  of  fees  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners at  each  place  It  conducts  busi- 
ness. 

Sec  8  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  In  carrying  out  such  duty  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  all  necessary  Inspections  and 
do  all  other  things  necessary  to  the  proper 
effectuation    and   enforcement   of    thla   Act; 

(2)  to  enter  and  Inspect  any  premises 
where  an  employment  agency  carries  on 
Its  bUAlness; 

(3)  to  have  access  to,  and  the  right  to 
copy.  Information  pertinent  to  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  this  Act  from 
all  records,  documents,  or  other  papers  re- 
lating  to   the  business   of  such  agency: 

'4)  to  hold  hearings  without  t>elng  bound 
by  the  technical  rules  of  evidence  and  pre- 
scrltje  rules  of  procedure  therein; 

(5)  to  take  an  assignment  of  any  claim 
arising  under  this  Act  against  any  employ- 
ment agency. 
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Sec.  S  (a)  The  Commissioners  may,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  refuse  to  issue  a  license  to,  or  re- 
new the  license  of,  any  applicant  under  this 
Act.  If  they  determine  that  such  applicant 
haf.  failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
issued  pursuant  theret<i. 

(b)  The  Commissloiier  may.  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  to  he  heard, 
revoke  or  suspend  for  any  period  any  li- 
cense Issued  or  renewed  under  this  Act,  If 
they  determine  that  the  holder  of  that  li- 
cense has  failed  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  issued   pursuant  thereto. 

(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  final 
order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  denying,  refusing  to  renew, 
revoking,  or  suspending  a  license  of  a  pri- 
vate employment  agency  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  may  obtidn  a  review  of  such 
order  as  provided  under  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  of  section  7  of  the  Act  of  April  1,  1942 
(^6  Stat   195). 

( d )  Paragraph  5  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
of  April  1.  1942  (56  Stat.  195),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(5)  Any  final  order  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  denying,  re- 
fusing to  renew,  revoking,  or  suspending  a 
license  of  a  private  employment  agency  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Private  Employment 
Agency  Act, ". 

Sec  10  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  paragraph 
42  of  section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  go\-ernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  1,  1902 
(32  Stat  628),  as  amended.  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed 

(b)  The  repeal  of  such  paragraph  shall 
not  affect  any  warrant,  prosecution,  action, 
suit,  proceeding,  or  liability  of  any  kind  or 
nature,  civil  or  criminal,  brought  or  exist- 
ing on  the  day  lmme<llately  preceding  the 
date  of  such  repeal.  Any  such  warrant, 
prosecution,  action,  suit,  proceeding,  or  lia- 
bility shall  be  heard  and  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  It  had  not  been  repealed. 

(c)  Any  Individual  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  holds  an  unsuspended  and 
unrevoked  license  Issued  under  such  para- 
graph 42  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
do  business  as  authorized  by  that  license  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  except 
that  the  holder  of  that  license  shall  other- 
wise comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Any  person  holding  such  a  license  on  such 
effective  date  shall  receive  a  pro  rata  re- 
fund of  the  annual  fee  paid  for  such  li- 
cense based  on  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
licence  remaining  upon  the  expiration  of 
such  thirty-day  period. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  raay  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Private  Employment 
Agency  Act". 

Sec  12.  Any  person  falling  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  with  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  Issued  thereunder,  or 
interfering  with.  Impeding,  or  obstructing  In 
any  manner  the  Commissioners  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties  under  this 
Act.  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  thU 
Act  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not,  more  than  $3,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

Sec  13.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  following  the  date  of  lU  en- 
actment. 


COBOiOSSION  TO  FORMULATE 
PLANS  FOR  MEMORIALS  TO 
PAST  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  86th  Congress,  I 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Presidential  Memorial  Commission.  The 
Commission  would  have  as  its  purpose 
the  consideration  and  formulation  of 
plans  for  the  design,  construction,  and 
location  of  a  permanent  memorial  to  all 
the  past  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Peeling  that  such  a  commemoration 
of  our  democratic  heritage  is  even  more 
important  today,  in  this  time  of  peril 
from  alien  forces  seeking  to  destroy  our 
American  way  of  life,  Mr.  President,  I 
again  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, proposed  legislation  which  would 
establish  the  Presidential  Memorial 
Commission. 

Being  composed  of  four  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  four  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  four 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  accept  donations 
from  private  sources  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  conptruction  of  the 
memorial.  Through  this  provision,  I 
hope  that  the  cost  of  construction  will 
be  provided  by  the  American  people 
through  voluntary  contributions,  thus 
giving  every  American  the  chance  to 
participate  in  the  honoring  of  all  the 
Presidents. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  need  for 
such  a  project.  At  the  present  time  in 
Washington  there  are  three  monuments 
dedicated  to  past  Presidents — the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, and  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  Six 
past  Presidents  have  statues — Presidents 
Buchanan,  Garfield,  Grant,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  and  Washington.  In  addition, 
there  are  Memorial  Commissions  for 
two  Presidents — Presidents  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  James  Madison.  Thus, 
out  of  the  total  of  34  past  Presidents, 
only  8  have  received  recognition  through 
a  memorial  or  statue  and  there  are  2 
more  which  are  in  the  process  of  being 
recognized — a  total  which  is  hardly  suit- 
able in  view  of  the  outstanding  service 
given  to  America  by  these  34  men. 

Each  step  of  our  American  history  is 
marked  by  and  identified  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  a  memorial  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  would  be  not  only  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  men  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  America,  but  also  a  striking 
reminder  to  all  of  the  Nation  and  system 
of  govenunent  which  produced  these 
men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  183)  to 
establish  a  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  memorials  to  the  past  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  introduced 


by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  DEFENSE  DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
concerned  with  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill,  which  involves  appro- 
priations of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  Federal  budget,  nearly  $48  billion; 
exclusive  of  military  assistance,  which 
will  come  in  what  we  call  the  foreign  aid 
bill;  and  also  exclusive  of  military  con- 
struction. For  our  own  purposes,  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill, 
with  military  construction,  will  involve 
nearly  $50  billion. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  if  the  Senate 
can  disp>ose  of  the  pending  business  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Department 
Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  commence  hearings  on 
Tuesday  of  the  week  after  next.  It  is 
expected  the  hearings  will  nm  about  2 
weeks.  The  subcommittee  will  hear  all 
of  the  reclama  requests  of  all  the  mili- 
tary departments.  The  subcommittee 
will  hear  the  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Army,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

There  are  two  items  to  which  the  sub- 
committee will  give  special  attention. 
One  of  them  is  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill  to  limit  conversion  and  repair  work 
in  public  Navy  yards  to  65  percent.  The 
subcommittee  members  cannot  go  into 
that  policy  issue  as  fully  as  the  commit- 
tee which  has  legislative  jurisdiction,  as 
was  the  case  when  the  Vinson -Trammell 
Act  was  passed,  which  relates  to  50  per- 
cent of  new  construction  in  private  yards 
unless  the  President  sees  fit  to  order 
otherwise,  but  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee will  give  witnesses  an  opE>or- 
tunity  to  be  heard. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  some  familiarity  with  what 
is  involved.  His  present  feeling  is  that 
unless  a  very  clear  and  convincing  case 
is  made  for  changing  the  law — we  have 
never  had  this  limitation  in  the  past — 
he  will  recommend  to  his  subcommittee 
that  the  subcommittee  eliminate  the  65- 
percent  limitation.  All  who  are  inter- 
ested will  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Second  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
Congress  is  going  to  vote  to  maintain  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  at  au- 
thorized strengths  of  400,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  300,000  for  the  Reserve. 

The  House  has  put  money  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  to  maintain  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  at  lull  author- 
ized strengths.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  going  to  recommend 
that  that  action  be  concurred  in  by  the 
subcommittee,  by  the  full  committee, 
and  by  the  Senate.  He  feels  confident 
that  that  action  will  be  taken. 

I  make  that  statement,  Mr.  President, 
because  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion in  the  States  about  the  National 
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OtiArd.  A  hearing  Is  now  going  on  In  the 
Houae  of  Representattves  about  the  Re- 
senre.  Some  btttemei  la  tx^ng  built  up. 
I  thought  I  should  make  It  clear  that 
while  the  subconunlttee  will  hear  wit- 
nesses for  the  National  Guard  and  hear 
witnesses  for  the  Reserve,  the  chairman 
Is  satisfied  that  the  Senate  will  concur 
in  the  action  the  House  has  taken  on 
that  subject. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOa  ON  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 
GENERATED  AT  FEDERAL  PLANTS 
IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  a  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  10  a.m..  Monday,  May  21. 
1962.  in  room  3112,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  S.  3153,  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  plants  In  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regl<xis  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAUS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  BEAIX: 
Weekly  newsletter  entitled  "Senate  Cloak- 
rCMMn."  dated  May  7, 1003. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  EUROPELAN  COM- 
MON MARKET— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingxiished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  last  week 
addressed  the  New  York  Economic  Club. 

His  words  clearly  outlined  the  great 
challenge  and  opportunity  afforded  this 
country  and  the  West  by  the  rise  of  the 
European  Common  Market.  The  Secre- 
tary points  out  the  bold  facts  of  this  new 
and  energetic  competition,  and  explains 
the  methods  the  administration  has 
chosen  in  order  to  meet  it.  The  Secre- 
tary presents  unanswerable  arguments 
to  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  or  the 
need  of  competing  in  this  new  market. 

Mr.  President,  let  all  Americans  re- 
member that  honest  and  hard-hitting 
competition  Is  what  made  our  country 
great.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  face  this 
new  challenge  with  imagination  and 
boldness. 

The  Secretary's  message  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  us  all:  and  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
the  other  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress  be  printed   In   the  body   of   the 

RCCOKD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxco«d, 
as  follows: 

Responding  to  thb  Ckaixxngb  or  rax 
Common  Makkkt 

(Bit  Hon.  Douglai  Dillon.  Secretary  of  the 
Treaeury,  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
New  York) 

The  fabulous  succesa  of  the  Buropean 
Common  Market  preeenta  this  Nation  with  a 
challenge — an  opportunity — and  a  promise: 
A  challenge,  because  the  Industrial  might 
and  know-how  of  the  Common  Market  make 
It  a  formidable  compeUtor  la  the  trading 
centers   of    the   world. 

An  opportunity,  because  the  increasing 
demands  of  Its  thriving  peoples  are  creating 
potentially  vast  new  markets  for  American 
products. 

A  promise,  because  the  prospering  nations 
In  the  Comimon  Market  now  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  assume  a  larger  and  more  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  cost  of  strengthening 
the  defensive  forces  of  freedom  and  of  as- 
sisting lees  fortunate  nations  along  the  path 
to  progress. 

In  responding  to  the  challenge  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  we  must  realize  that  we  live 
today  In  a  highly  competlUve.  fast-changing 
new  world.  In  which  trade  barriers  are  rap- 
Idly  being  lowered  or  eliminated.  President 
Kennedy's  new  trade  program  recognises  that 
without  mutual  tariff  reductions,  we  will 
be  hobbled  In  our  efforts  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers  and  will  be  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  posed  by 
the  Common  Market.  But  trade  leglslaUon 
alone  will  not  keep  us  competitive.  We  must 
compete  effectively.  This  calls  for  Inge- 
nuity and  energy  In  developing  new  products 
and  new  markets,  and  It  demands  that  the 
costs  of  American  production  be  competl- 
Uve. 

These  are  not  simple  tasks.  They  will  re- 
quire concerted  effort  by  every  sector  of  our 
economy.  For  every  sector  of  our  economy 
U  Intimately  Involved.  There  U  far  more 
at  stake  than  trade.  The  real  stakes  are 
the  continued  strength  and  well-being  of 
this  Nation  and  the  siu-vlval  of  freedom 
Itself. 

In  shaping  o\ir  overall  response  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Common  Market,  we  must 
keep  constantly  In  mind  these  major  na- 
tional economic  goals : 

First,  achieving  the  more  rapid  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  that  we  must  have  to  solve 
our  persistent  unemployment  problem,  as 
well  as  to  remain  competitive. 

Second,  maintaining  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility, which  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  increase 
our  export  sales,  solve  the  Imbalance  In  our 
International  payments,  and  Insure  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  later  years  by  senior  clt- 
laens  living  on  Oxed  retirement   Incomes. 

Third,  achieving  and  maintaining  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium  In  a  fashion  that 
will  permit  us  to  carry  our  proper  share  of 
the  free  world's  defense  and  furnish  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  assistance  needed  by  the 
newly  developing  nations. 

Growth  is  essential  to  o\ir  continuing 
prosperity  because  we  must  grow  faster  if 
we  are  to  f»-ovlde  reasonsbly  full  employ- 
ment for  our  swelling  labor  force.  And  only 
through  rapid  growth  can  new  technology 
be  put  to  work  fast  enough  to  keep  us 
competitive.  Growth  Is  also  essential  to 
long-term  equilibrium  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  cannot  hope  to  solve  oVir  pay- 
ments dlfllcultlea  if  our  growth  rate  con- 
tinues to  drag  along  at  little  more  than  half 
that  of  our  friends  and  competitors  In 
Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

If  we  are  to  Increase  our  growth  from  the 
rate  of  about  3  percent  a  year   that  char- 


acterised the  &f  ties,  to  the  4H  psrosnt  tbat 
has  been  set  by  the  OrganlBation  for  Boo- 
nomlc  Cooperation  and  DevelopinMit  as  a 
fair  and  reasonable  goal  for  Its  nembera  in 
the  aixties,  we  mtiat  have  an  eoonooUc  en- 
vlrorunent  that  will  stimulate  produetlTS  In- 
vestment and  businuss  activity.  Demand 
must  be  adequate  to  absorb  our  production. 
We  must  make  every  effort  to  avoid  reces- 
sions and.  If  they  occtir.  to  mltigat*  their 
effort.  We  must  have  a  tax  system  that  will 
stimulate  both  Individual  inltlaUv*  and 
private  investment.  And  we  must  tiave 
capital  readily  available  to  finance  the  needs 
of  the  economy. 

The  administration  Is  moving  actively  In 
all  these  areas.  The  President  has  sub- 
mitted a  three-point  program  to  the  Con- 
gress that  would  improve  the  effect  of  the 
so-called  automaUc  stabllliters  in  moderat- 
ing receaalona. 

These  automatic  sUblllaers  are  the  In- 
creased unemployment  payments  and  the 
decline  in  Income  tax  revenues,  particular- 
ly In  corporate  taxes,  that  autotnatlcally 
accompany  any  recession.  Their  action 
simultaneously  decreases  the  Oovemmsnt's 
tax  taken  from  the  economy,  and  increases 
Government  payments  In  the  area  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good.  Theas  automatle 
stabilisers  hsve  softened  postwar  roftisilniiB. 
which  have  had  little  reaemblanoe  to  the 
depressions  of  earUer  days.  Kven  so.  we 
still  spend  too  much  time  In  recession  and 
It  Is  these  receaalona.  moderate  though  they 
have  been,  that  are  primarily  responsible 
fur  our  Inadequate  growth  rate  over  the  past 
decade. 

The  President's  program  Is  designed  to 
give  us  the  tools  we  need  to  effectively  com- 
bat these  economic  slowdowns: 

First,  there  Is  a  need  for  better  unemploy- 
ment Insurance.  This  need  became  glaringly 
apparent  during  the  past  two  reoesslons, 
when  we  were  caught  with  an  Inadequate 
unemployment  compensation  system  that 
made  no  provision  for  the  longtime  imem- 
ployed,  whose  ranks  swell  every  time  busi- 
ness Blows  down.  Congress  has  twice  been 
forced  to  Improvise  with  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  measures.  The  titrm 
has  clearly  come  to  take  account  of  those 
experiences  and  enact  a  permanent  law  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  the  President,  a  law 
which  would  adequately  meet  the  problem. 
Second,  the  Prealdent  has  aaked  for  limited 
authority  to  order  modest  temporary  tax  re- 
ductions that  would  further  speed  the  auto- 
matic reduction  In  tax  revenues  that  has 
been  so  effective  during  recent  recessions. 
While  there  is  understandable  reluctance 
to  grant  such  new  authority,  the  concept  of 
temporary  tax  reduction  as  an  antl-reces- 
slon  measiue  appears  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted. Limited  authority  to  the  President 
under  strict  congresalonal  control  would 
seem  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  this  con- 
cept. 

The  third  element  In  the  President's  antl- 
recesalon  program  Is  limited  standby  autlior- 
ity  to  Initiate  or  speed  up  public  works 
programs  of  the  type  that  could  be  gotten 
underway  rapidly,  and  substantially  com- 
pleted within  12  months. 

These  three  new  tools  would  greatly  en- 
hance our  ability  to  deal  with  the  economic 
slowdowns  that  have  characterized  our  post- 
war economy.  In  so  doing  they  should  make 
poeslble  a  substantially  more  rapid  rate  of 
growth  over  the  years  ahead. 

Rapid  growth  In  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem also  requires  a  tax  setting  conducive  to 
risk  taking— a  setting  that  wlU  give  full 
play  to  Individual  inlUatlve  and  effort— one 
that  will  genuinely  stimulate  Investment. 
Such  a  tax  structure  calls  for  a  basic  re- 
vision of  our  Income  tax  system,  and  ttuit 
Is   exactly   what   the   President  has  had  in 
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mind  for  ths  past  y«isr.  At  his  direetiaii, 
we  in  the  Treasury  hiive  been  working  hard 
to  develop  such  a  naw  tax  program.  But 
taxes  are  complex,  lliey  affect  every  faost 
of  our  lives.  They  Uks  time  to  develop,  as 
well  as  to  enact.  The  Initial  program  sub- 
mitted last  year  Is  still  before  the  Congress. 
Tbls  has  alowed  our  progress  in  developing 
the  new  program,  but  our  work  Is  pro- 
gressing and  we  fully  intend  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  overall  reform  of  the  income  tax 
rate  structure. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  Iiopeful  of  rapid 
conKresslonal  approval  of  the  current  tax  bill, 
.'ince  Its  major  element,  the  Investment 
credit.  Is  absolutely  essential  both  to  our 
growth  and  to  our  competitive  position  In 
the  world. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  found  gen- 
eral agreement  that  It  is  necessary  to  lib- 
eralize cnir  treatment  of  depreciation  ao  as 
to  stimulate  Investment.  A  good  deal  can 
be  done  under  present  law,  for  our  deprecia- 
tion statutes  are  not  t  bad  as  they  are 
often  depicted.  It  Is  the  administration  of 
the  law  that  has  been  primarily  at  fault. 
Revenue  agents  have  been  required  to  use 
as  their  guide  for  depredation  allowances,  a 
bulletin  put  out  by  Uu  Internal  Revenue 
Service  90  years  ago  and  never  since  mod- 
Ihed.  And,  as  If  this  obeoleeoence  of  the 
guidelines  were  not  enough.  It  has  also 
become  clear  that  the  basic  concept  In  the 
guidelines  of  separate  depreciable  Uvea  for 
each  and  every  tool  and  machine  brings 
with  It  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  paper- 
work and  argument.  We  Intend  to  thor- 
oughly revise  and  update  these  Instructions. 
In  our  revision  we  will  set  forth  broad 
classes  of  equipment  to  replace  the  5.000-odd 
items  presently  listed  In  Bulletin  F,  as  It  Is 
called. 

Treasury  studies,  underway  for  nearly  2 
years— and  which  for  the  first  time  take  ac- 
count of  anticipated  future  obsolesence — 
Indicate  that  we  will  also  be  able  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  average  guideline  Uvea 
for  depredaUon.  In  Uw  case  of  the  textile 
Industry,  where  the  task  has  already  t>een 
completed,  the  reductions  averaged  40  per- 
cent However,  since  our  manufacturers  are 
already  legally  writing  off  their  equipment  at 
considerably  faster  rat««  than  are  provided 
in  exUUng  guldellnee,  the  actual  benefit  of 
the  revisions  now  imderway  will  be  consid- 
erably less  than  the  projected  percentage 
reductions  In  the  guidelines.  Present  rates 
of  depreciation  are  the  result  of  agreements 
with  revenue  agents.  These  agreements  have 
not  been  reached  easily.  They  have  involved 
a  great  deal  of  debate  and  compromise. 
Sometimes,  they  have  required  resort  to  the 
courts.  Such  unfortunate  controversy  has 
been  the  Inevitable  result  of  out-of-date 
guidelines  which  forced  revenue  agents  to 
rely  upon  their  own  judgment  In  determin- 
ing depreciable  Uvea  for  the  various  pieces 
of  equipment  used  by  industry.  One  of  our 
major  alms  In  modernizing  administrative 
depreciation  practices  Is  to  reduce  this  area 
of  contention  and  uncertainty  to  a  mini- 
mum. We  are  confident  that  very  significant 
progress  U  possible. 

But  all  we  can  accomplish  by  the  admln- 
t£tratlve  route  is  not  sul&clent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  American  industry  in  today's  com- 
petitive world.  All  of  our  competitors  in 
Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan  go  farther  by 
providing  some  form  of  special  incentive  to 
modernise.  Some  of  them  use  tmreaUstieally 
short  lives,  which  work  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  5-year  amortisation  we  have  used  In 
times  of  defense  emergency.  Others  provide 
substantlai  special  writeoffs  In  the  first  year, 
usually  called  initial  allowances.  .  More  re- 
cently, some  of  them  have  been  turning  to 
allowances  over  and  above  100  percent  of 
depreciation — the  same  principle  we  are  ad- 
CVlIl- 


voeattng  In  our  Investment  credit.  Such 
Investment  allowances  are  presently  in  effect 
In  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  are  now  being  adc^ted  In 
Auatralla. 

The  resulting  contrast  with  current  prac- 
tices here  la  dramatic.  Takii^  the  case  at 
a  piece  of  equipment,  which  has  a  IS-year 
Ufa  under  our  present  laws,  we  find  that 
manufacttirers  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
can  write  off  an  average  of  29  percent  on 
similar  eqiUpment  In  the  first  year,  com- 
pared to  oiUy  1S.8  percent  for  American 
Indiutrlallsts.  Modernizing  adminlstraUve 
practloes  can  close  only  a  small  percentage 
of  this  gap.  If  Anaerlcan  Industry  Is  to  com- 
pete effectively,  we  must  provide  special  In- 
centives comparable  to  those  available 
abroad.  The  only  possible  question  can  be 
over  the  way  in  which  these  Incentives 
should  be  provided.  The  investment  credit 
is  one  such  way — and  an  extremely  effective 
one.  The  combination  of  an  8-percent  In- 
vestment credit  and  modernized  administra- 
tive procedures  will  put  American  manufac- 
turers on  a  comparable  footing  with  their 
foreign  competitors  as  far  as  Investment  in 
machinery  and  equipment  is  concerned. 

The  same  result  can,  of  coiuve,  be  accom- 
plished by  various  methods  of  accelerating 
depreciation  beyond  what  Is  called  for  by 
realistic  depreciable  lives.  But  In  the  Treas- 
ury's vle^  the  Investment  credit  has  two 
clearcut  and  Important  advantages  over  all 
methods  of  accelerated  depreciation.  The 
first  Is  that  the  Investment  allowance  or 
credit,  utilizing  the  principal  of  an  allowance 
over  and  above  100  percent  of  original  coet. 
Increases  the  profitability  of  a  given  Invest- 
ment far  more  than  any  equivalent  accelera- 
tion of  depreciation.  One  of  the  most 
thorough  studies  on  the  subject,  prepared 
for  its  membership  in  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry by  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute,  finds  that  on  a  typical  15-year 
asset,  an  8-peroent  Investment  credit  has 
the  same  effect  on  profitability  as  a  40-per- 
oent  first  year  depreciation  writeoff.  Let  me 
repeat  that.  The  8  percent  Investment  credit 
which  we  are  reo<Hnmendlng  has  the  same 
effect  on  profitability  of  Investment  as  a 
special  40  percent  first-year  depreciation 
writeoff.  However,  when  we  calculate  the 
effect  of  these  two  methods  on  our  tax  reve- 
nties,  we  find  that  the  first-yesr  revenue  cost 
of  the  credit  Is  $1.35  biUlon,  whUe  the  cost 
at  the  40  percent  Initial  allowance  Is  $5.3 
bllUon. 

Over  a  5-year  period,  assuming  steady 
growth  In  the  economy,  the  credit  might 
coet  something  like  $10  billion,  compared  to 
$24  billion  for  the  comparable  40-percent 
first-year  writeoff.  Similar  results  are 
reached  when  we  compare  the  cost  of  other 
methods  of  accelerating  depreciation  to  that 
of  tlie  credit. 

I  think  you  vriU  all  agree  that  government 
In  these  days  should  make  every  effort  to  get 
the  moet  out  of  its  declare.  Avoidance  c^ 
waste  Is  just  as  Important  In  tax  policy  as 
It  Is  in  expenditure  policy.  And  that  is  one 
very  good  reason  why  we  prefer  the  invest- 
ment credit  to  the  more  expensive  and  less 
effective  route  of  accelerated  depreciation. 

The  second  unique  advantage  of  the  credit 
Is  that  it  will  not  adversely  affect  costs  or 
{Mlces.  Accelerated  depreciation  is  often 
entered  as  an  Item  of  coet.  This  naturally 
Inflates  costs  and  shrinks  profits,  thus  tend- 
ing to  proowte  the  very  price  increases  we 
must  avoid. 

I  think  you  are  all  aware  that  the  single 
largest  Increase  In  general  manufacturing 
costs  over  the  past  few  years  has  come  from 
the  Increased  depreciation  writeoffs  pM'- 
mltted  by  the  1964  law  which  updated  and , 
lllseraliaed  depreciation  procedures,  "nils 
Increase  In  costs  was  fully  warranted,  since 
It  recognised  the  actual  obsolescence  rates  ol 


machinery.  That  Is  wliat  depreelattoB  Is 
for  and  this  will,  of  course,  also  be  the  ef- 
fect of  our  admlnlstratiTe  reforms.  However. 
when  It  comes  to  an  Incentive,  over  and 
beyond  realistic  depredatioa.  the  situation 
U  quite  different.  As  I  hsvs  pointed  out. 
the  use  of  accelerated  depredation  for  this 
purpose  wotild  be  wasteful  of  tbe  Qovem- 
ment's  tax  dollar  as  compared  to  the  credit, 
and  would  also  tend  to  distort  earnings  and 
prices.  For  tiieee  two  reasons,  we  stand 
firmly  for  the  Investment  credit  approach 
as  the  most  feasible  and  pra«tlcable  method 
of  providing  the  stimulus  to  Investment  In 
machinery  and  equipment  that  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  achieve  the  rate  of  growth  re- 
quired for  a  competitive  and  reasonaMy  fuUy 
employed  economy. 

Enactment  of  the  investment  credit  also 
has  an  Immediate  importance.  The  greatest 
imoertainty  and  the  major  soft  spot  In  our 
current  economic  situation  la  the  Indication 
that  business  Investment  over  the  next  year 
may  be  Inadequate  to  sustain  the  pace  of  our 
recovery.  Enactment  of  ths  credit  will  im- 
mediately generate  new  hnslnoBB  in  the 
machine  tool  and  allied  Industries  and  will 
accelerate  the  Incorporation  of  tha  latest 
technology  into  our  productive  system.  It 
will  shorten  the  lagtime  between  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  new  products,  and 
thus  help  to  open  up  new  markets.  It  will 
stimulate  Industrial  expansion  and  thus  help 
to  create  the  new  jobs  we  so  badly  need.  In 
short  It  wlU  give  a  lift  to  our  economy  In 
exactly  the  place  where  It  Is  most  needed 
and  at  the  very  time  It  is  most  needed. 

To  the  extent  that  Investment  Is 
stimulated,  new  capital  will  l>e  required. 
The  national  monetary  and  debt  manage- 
ment policies  that  have  been  followed  for 
the  past  year  give  assurance  that  the  needed 
funds  will  be  available  at  reasonable  rates  of 
Interest.  l^oday,  with  the  recovery  14 
mcmths  old,  the  cost  of  new  longtime  cor- 
pcH-ate  borrowing  Is  lower  than  at  any  time 
since  the  economic  advance  got  underway. 
At  the  same  time,  for  balance-of-payments 
reasons,  we  have  maintained  and  even 
moderately  Increased  sbort-tsfm  Interest 
rates,  so  as  to  equalise  them  with  those  ob- 
tainable abroad. 

The  Investment  credit,  by  promoting  the 
use  of  modem,  ooet-cuttlng  msehlnery,  wUl 
help  us  to  acheive  our  two  otlier  major 
eoonomic  goals:  reasonable  price  stability 
and  balanee-of-payments  equiUbrlum.  Price 
stability  Is  a  must  if  we  are  to  eiKnpete  suc- 
cessfully In  world  martcettMacea,  and  It  also 
makes  for  healthy  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions at  home.  Fortunately,  oondltlons 
today  In  the  United  States  sre  favorable  to 
price  stability — If  only  we  use  restraint. 

Tbe  strongest  type  of  Inllatfton  is  daeslcal 
demand-Inflation — ^too  mtich  money  chaalng 
too  few  goods.  It  Is  because  of  the  danger 
of  demand-inflation  that  we  are  wary  of 
budget  defidts.  For  Federal  Ixidget  deOdts 
create  purchasing  power.  Wbene^er  capadty 
la  tight  and  demand  Is  strong,  deficits  lead 
almost  inevitably  to  a  rise  In  prices  which 
diminishes  the  value  of  all  aavlngs  and  helps 
no  one  but  the  lucky  speculator. 

However,  for  at  least  the  past  4  or  6  years, 
we  have  had  no  problem  with  demand-Infla- 
tion. We  have  not  known  reasonably  full 
employment  since  1957.  The  slack  In  om 
economy  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the 
record  $12^  billion  defldt  of  fiscal  year 
19S9  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  wholesale 
prices.  Neither  has  there  been  any  effect 
from  the  $7  billion  defidt  we  are  running 
tills  fiscal  year.  As  a  matter  of  (act,  whole- 
sale prices  are  lower  today  than  a  year  ago. 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  Imfdy  that  we  should 
not  be  concerned  by  defidts.  But  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  the  ^eet  of  a  defldt  on  a 
slack  economy  Is  totally  different  from  Ham 
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•ffeet  of  ttM  MuoM  deficit  on  »  full-employ- 
ment •eooomy.  W*  canxxyt  affonl  deflciu  at 
tvXl  amploTment.  Ind— d,  w«  anticipate  sub- 
■tantlAl  aurpluaaa  In  axich  periods.  With  the 
proapect  of  rapid  economic  growth  that  led 
to  laat  January's  forecaat  of  a  groas  national 
product  of  9570  bUllon  for  ltM3.  the  Presi- 
dent wisely  presented  a  balAnced  budget. 
While  the  January  and  February  slowup  has 
made  the  achievement  at  this  goal  consider- 
ably more  dlllknilt.  It  U  atUl  possible  If  we 
achieve  it.  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  a  bcdanced  budget  as  well  The 
main  point  to  remember  about  our  deficits 
Is  that  they  uave  been  a  reflection  of  the 
uneven  pace  of  our  economy.  Cure  the  re- 
ceaatons  and  the  deficits  will  also  disappear 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy. I  would  like  to  dlgrees  for  a  moment 
to  compare  our  experience  with  that  of  some 
at  our  European  friends.  There  is  a  com- 
mon misconception,  both  here  and  abroad, 
that  our  fiscal  or  budgetary  performance  is 
poor  compared  to  such  countries  as  Franco, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  West  Oenxuuay 
That  Is  simply  not  so.  A  recently  completed 
study  which  converts  the  budgets  of  those 
covmtrlea  to  our  accounting  system,  shows 
that  our  record  Is  quite  good.  By  adapting 
their  data  to  our  budget  accounting  meth- 
ods Oermany  would  show  a  budget  deficit 
In  every  one  of  the  past  4  years — the  only 
years  In  which  her  postwar  defense  expend- 
itures have  been  of  any  significance  France 
would  show  them  In  every  one  of   the  past 

10  years.  And  the  United  Kingdom  would 
show  deficits  In  S  of  the  past  11  years — and. 
in  this  connection,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  Just  forecast  another  deficit  for 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  In  contrast,  the 
consolidated  cash  budget  of  the  United  States 
has  been  In  deficit  In  only  6  out  of  the  last 

11  years. 

Perhaps  even  more  Impreaalve  Is  the  fact 
that,  over  those  same  periods  of  time,  the 
cumulative  American  deficit,  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  was  the  lowest. 
France's  was  the  highest,  with  Oermany 
next,  and  the  United  Kingdom  third. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  France  and  Oer- 
many, which  run  persistent  deficits  In  thelr 
budgeu.  also  nm  the  greatest  and  most 
persistent  surplxises  In  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments. That,  of  course.  Is  not  because  of 
their  deficits,  but  rather  because  they  have 
maintained  competitive  prices  on  their  ex- 
port goods — the  key  to  payments  surpluses — 
and  have  maintained  them  In  the  face  of 
continuing  full  employment. 

Despite  the  fortunate  abeence  of  demand 
Inflation  from  the  American  scene,  we  must 
continue  to  guard  vigilantly  against  wage- 
price  Inflation,  which  can  be  Just  as  danger- 
ous and  can  strike  at  any  time.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  this  type  of  Inflation,  prices  should  re- 
main level  or  drop,  and  wage  increases 
should  be  governed  by  Increases  In  labor  pro- 
ductivity. To  help  In  defining  these  limits, 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
In  their  annual  report,  set  forth  guidelines 
based  on  the  performance  of  our  economy, 
which  has  shown  an  average  annual  Increase 
In  productivity  of  from  3^  to  3V^  percent. 
As  long  as  our  economy  continues  to  grow 
and  productivity  continues  to  Increase  at 
this  rate.  It  should  be  possible  to  absorb 
wage  Increasee  of  like  magnitude  without 
any  Increasee  In  price.  And  remember  that 
productivity  also  applies  to  capital.  As  the 
productivity  of  capital  Increases,  there 
should  also  be  room  for  Increases  in  profits, 
to  correspond  with  the  Increased  wages  of 
labor.  All  this  will  be  possible  If  nuuiage- 
ment  and  labor  work  Jointly  to  make  It  pos- 
sible— bearing  the  national  Interest  In  mind 
at  all   times. 

Price  sUblllty  Is  eesentlal  If  we  are  to 
achieve  our  third  major  goal — balance-of- 
payments  equilibrium.  Without  It.  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  achieving  balance  unless  we 
Invoke  drastic  actions  that  would  do  as  much 


harm  as  good  That  was  the  major  reason 
for  the  President's  great  concern  when,  for  a 
few  days  earlier  this  month,  price  ■tabllUy 
appeared  to  be  threatened. 

Orowth  and  price  stability  must  both  make 
their  contribution  to  Improving  our  pay- 
ments problem  by  keeping  our  exports  com- 
petitive But  stUl  more  Is  needed  For  we 
have  been  forced  to  assume  exceptional  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  Those  responsibilities  put  a  great 
drain  on  our  balance  of  payments— a  drain 
which  has  recently  averaged  about  (3  billion 
a  year  We  must  work  to  reduce  this  out- 
flow by  cutting  out  all  nonessential  costs 
and  by  obtaining  offsetting  payments  from 
our  European  allies  for  US  military  materiel 
and  services 

A  good  start  has  been  made  You  have 
heard  the  President  state  that  Secretary 
McNamara  has  accepted  a  goal  of  a  bllllon- 
dollar  reduction  In  the  net  outflow  of  defence 
dollars  About  half  of  that  goal  has  already 
been  achieved  through  the  recent  agreement 
with  West  Oermany.  by  which  ghe  Is  sharply 
Increasing  her  purchases  of  U  S  military 
equipment  We  are  hopeful  that  similar  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  other  coun- 
tries The  rest  of  the  bllUon-doUar  goal 
will  have  to  be  achieved  through  economies 
In  dollar  expenditures 

We  are  alsfc  using  every  opportunity  to 
channel  the  maximum  amount  of  our  for- 
clgn-ald  funds  into  purchases  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  do  not  affect  our  balance 
of  payments 

But  there  Is  am^ther  Important  area  af- 
fecting our  balance  of  payments  where  ac- 
tion Is  required  If  we  are  to  achieve  overall 
balance  I  refer  to  the  steadily  Increasing 
outflow  of  private  investment  capital  The 
easiest  way  to  handle  this  problem  would  be 
to  utilize  the  standard  European  methi>d  — 
exchange  controls  But  we  are  firmly  op- 
posed to  this  approach,  and  so  are  pursuing 
two  other  avenues  We  are  working  with  our 
European  friends  In  the  OBCD  u>  Uberallxe 
their  controls  on  capital  movements,  and  we 
are  urging  them  to  develop  their  own  inter- 
nal capital  markets  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  rely  so  heavily  on  our  capital  market. 
This  Is  a  slow  process,  but  progress  Is  being 
made  Our  second  method  of  slowing  the 
capital  outflow  Is  by  eliminating  that  por- 
tion of  the  outflow,  perhaps  as  much  as  10 
percent,  that  is  induced  by  tax  reasons. 
That  Is  the  basic  aim  of  the  administration's 
foreign  tax  proposals  Those  proposals  are 
not  directed  against  foreign  Investment  as 
such. 

They  merely  attempt  to  put  Investment 
In  the  other  Industrialized  countries  on  a 
par  with  Investment  here  at  home,  as  far 
as  tax  treatment  Is  concerned.  Their  en- 
actment would  not  only  reduce  the  outflow 
of  capital  for  direct  Investment  In  the  other 
Industrialized  countries  by  some  10  percent. 
It  would  also  remove  the  artificial  tax  in- 
centive to  retain  profits  abroad  and  so  would 
Improve  their  return  flow  to  the  United 
States  by  roughly  the  same  amount  The 
resulting  overall  balance-of- payments  im- 
provement should  be  something  like  $400 
million  a  year.  The  great  bulk  of  foreign 
Investment — and  I  am  confident  It  is  not 
made  for  tax  purposes — would  continue  as 
In  the  past  But  that  relatively  small  part 
that  Is  purely  tax  Induced — and  we  all  know 
that  It  does  exist — would  be  elinninated.  with 
substantial  benefit  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  said  that 
the  Common  Market  presents  us  with  a  chal- 
lenge. But  the  greatest  challenge  lies  with- 
in ourselves.  We  have  the  means  at  hand 
to  solve  our  economic  problems— if  only  we 
will  use  them  wisely  and  well  The  most 
Important  is  the  stimulation  of  additional 
private  investment  In  productive  equipment 
We  must  use  that  means  to  the  full,  and  In 
a   manner  that  will   not  Jeopardize   the   na- 


tional   Interest   by   shortsighted   decisions — 
be   they   public  or   private. 

If  we  do  so.  we  can  make  significant  prog- 
ress toward  achieving  our  goals  of  more 
rapid  growth,  price  stability,  fuller  employ- 
ment, and  payments  equilibrium.  We  can 
move  boldly  to  take  advantage  of  the  com- 
petitive challenge  of  the  Conunon  Market. 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  our  Nation 
is  capable  of  seizing  opportunities  In  foreign 
trade  to  help  make  a  reality  of  America's 
vast  promise  of  a  fuller  life  for  our  own 
people  and  for  free  peoples  everywhere. 


THE  NATIONAL  BALANCE  OP  PAY- 
MENTS—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
BUSH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BusHl,  delivered  a  speech  on  our  na- 
tional balance  of  payments;  and  in  the 
speech  he  urged  strong.  aCDrmatlve  ac- 
tion in  this  area. 

Along  with  all  other  Members  of  this 
body,  Mr.  President,  I  have  tremendous 
respect  for  the  Judgment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  In  regard  to 
matters  which  affect  the  finances  of  our 
Government.  His  constructive  views  on 
taxation,  on  the  balance-of-pa]mients 
situation,  and  on  monetary  policy,  have 
been  framed  and  articulated  in  a  way 
which  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
country. 

The  speech  delivered  yesterday  by  the 
di-stinKulshed  Senator  from  Connecticut 
was  a  most  important  one,  and  it  should 
be  widely  read  and  studied  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  interested  In  do- 
ing something  about  halting  the  serious 
continued  drain  on  our  gold  supply.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  made  several 
important  recommendations  which  ap- 
ply not  only  to  our  balance-of -payment 
situation,  but  also  to  taxes  and  other 
matters  of  domestic  economic  policy. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Coimect- 
icut  for  his  excellent  address,  and  I  urge 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  consider 
very  carefully  his  Illuminating  remarks. 
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DOES  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT "  OP 
AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  HAVE  AN 
ADVERSE  EFFECT  ON  OUR  EX- 
PORTS?— STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR CURTIS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CxjrtisI.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  paper  prepared  by 
him,  entitled  "Does  the  Encouragement 
of  American  Investment  Have  an  Ad- 
verse Effect  on  Our  Exports?"  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

£>OES  THE  Encouxageicent  OF  AicniCAN 
Investment   Have   an    Advexse  KrrzcT   on 

OUB    EXPOBTS? 

( Address  by  Senator  Crnrns ) 
Of  the  many  considerations  which  the 
Congress  must  consider  in  connection  with 
the  President's  request  for  revision  In  our 
laws  taxing  foreign  source  earnings,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  Is  whether 
the  existence  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American  firms  tends  to  export  Jobs. 

On  every  occasion  when  the  Congress  con- 
siders legislation  for  the  renewal  or  modifi- 


cation of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  there 
»re  frequent  complaints  that  a  high  level 
of  protection  Is  necessary  because  American 
industry  operating  overeeas  Is  exporting  Joba. 
Three  who  voiced  this  vtew  In  the  past  pro- 
P'wed  drastic  modlflcatlona  In  the  tax  treat- 
ment accorded  foreign  source  Income  of 
American  oorporatlona.  Tbelr  theory  ap- 
parently rests  on  the  mistaken  notion  that 
If  .American  firms  do  not  have  oversea  oper- 
ntlnns.  all  of  the  business  which  presentfy  Is 
conducted  through  thetr  subeldlarlee  will  re- 
sult in  added  export  sales  and  a  oonsequent 
rise  In  domestic  employment.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  theory  Is  founded  on  an  over- 
slmpUfloatlon  of  the  forces  at  work  In  Inter- 
national markets. 

It  Is  alleged  that  American  subsidiaries 
abrotul  not  only  forecloee  export  opportuni- 
ties In  the  country  In  which  they  are  located. 
but,  furthermore,  that  they  preempt  the  ex- 
port potential  In  other  eountrtee.  This  con- 
cepUon  leads  to  the  view  tliat  oversea  oper- 
auons  of  Amsrloan  flraos  tend  to  limit  the 
volume  of  U.S.  exports. 

In  the  first  place,  even  though  the  ad- 
ministration propoaes  to  use  whatever  au- 
thority the  Oongrees  may  grant  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  barriers  which  preaently 
Impede  VS.  exports,  tile  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  foreign  tariffs  on  American  products 
are  extremely  high.  la  addition,  many 
countries  Impoee  quotaa  and  ottier  obstaelee 
for  American  exportsrs.  There  are  In- 
stances, such  as  in  the  chemical  Industry.  In 
many  countries  where  It  Is  Impossible  to 
conduct  business  except  throagh  subsidiary 
operations  which  enable  the  host  govern- 
ment to  exercise  a  considerable  degree  of 
control. 

In  considering  the  tariff  policies  of  the 
countries  which  have  formed  the  European 
Economic  Community,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  theae  nations  aeek  a  political 
union  and  this  ob>ectlve  transcends  economic 
conslderaUons.  An  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Tlmsa  of  April  10.  stated 
that  Dr.  Gerhard  Bchroeder.  West  Oermany^ 
J>orelgn  Minister.  U  conferring  with  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  In  eacb  of  the  six  nations 
consUtutli]g  the  Einopean  Boonomlc  Com- 
munity In  order  to  secure  their  endorsement 
of  an  agreement  for  a  treaty  that  would 
further  a  poUUcal  union.  Hence.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  at  any  time  in  the  near  future 
the  external  tariff  barrlen  at  the  Buropeaa 
Economic  Community  will  be  lowered  to  a 
point  to  enoouracf  direct  \3A.  exports.  A 
firm  which  maintains  a  subsidiary  In  any  of 
the  countries  constltuOag  the  European  Boo- 
nomlc Commimlty  u  thus  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  penetrate  the  markets  of  the  six 
countries,  slnoe  thsre  wUl  ulUmaUIy  be  no 
Internal  tariffs  within  the  Common  Market. 

Let  us  examine  the  acUvltlee  at  Amarlcaa 
Industry  In  providing  Job  opportunities  for 
our  own  dtlaens  through  overaea  operatioos. 

The  most  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  of 
the  faceu  of  oversea  trade  and  investmsot  U 
found  in  the  special  study  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  year  19»7. 
The  data  that  was  developed  for  this  period 
has  been  used  by  proponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  as  wvU  as  by  those  who 
seriously  question  the  advlaabUlty  of  many 
of  the  provisions  advanced  with  respect  to 
ttie  taxaUon  of  Inoome  from  foreign  sources. 

For  example,  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg. 
director  of  research  for  the  APL-CIO.  during 
the  course  of  hU  appearance  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  stated: 

"In  1057,  sales  by  American  oversea 
branches  and  subsidiaries  totaled  •SS  blUloii. 
Ten  percent  of  this  total — or  $8.7  billion — 
represented  sales  to  the  U.S.  market.  The 
sum.  by  the  way — $3.7  billion — amounts  to 
approximately  25  percent  of  total  U.S.  Im- 
ports." » 


'  Presidents  1961  tax  reoonunendatlons, 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  87th  Cong..  Ist  sesa.,  vol.  4.  p.  3407. 


It  should  be  noted  tliat  Mr.  Kuttenberg  re- 
ferred to  o VI  sea  branches  sa  well  as  \3&. 
•ubsUUartaa. 

While  this  total  included  approximately 
41  billion  of  manufactured  and  semimanu- 
factured products  of  which  the  greatest  part 
eonslsts  at  newsprint  and  pulp  as  well  as 
other  products  from  Canada,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  theae  imparts  was  noncompetitive 
products.  They  Included  raw  materials  such 
as  the  Iron  ore  we  receive  from  Venesuela. 
which  tiie  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  stated  was  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  Venesuela.  They  also 
included  a  host  of  raw  nuiterlaU  such  as 
bauxite  for  our  aluminum  Industry,  petro- 
leum wlilch  helps  to  oonserve  our  own  re- 
aouroea,  and  countless  other  materials,  many 
of  which  are  considered  strategic  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense.  In  addition, 
many  tropical  products  such  as  the  bananas 
Imported  by  the  United  Pnilt  Co.  are  also 
Included  in  this  $S.7  billion  of  exports  gen- 
erated by  American  oversea  subsidiaries. 

Z  seriously  doubt  that  any  Senator  would 
wish  to  deter  such  Imports.  Purthermore, 
since  many  of  the  mineral  extractive  indus- 
tries overseas  are  operated  as  branches,  the 
administration's  proposals  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  American-owned  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries would  not  alter  tax  obligations  of 
any  of  these  branch  operations. 

Purtbermore,  It  Is  significant  that  Mr. 
Buttenberg  stated  that  only  $200  million 
worth  of  products  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States  by  American  subsidiaries  and  branches 
In  Europe.  This  fact  would  Indicate  that  the 
industrialised  nations  of  the  world  such  as 
those  iB  Western  Europe  are  not  penetrating 
domeetlc  markets  to  any  significant  extent 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  subsidiaries  of 
American  corporations  or  foreign  branches 
are  located  within  thetr  borders. 

Nooe  of  us  would  question  the  need  to 
encoiirace  American  firms  to  develop  raw 
material  sources  all  over  the  world  as  well 
as  to  Import  products  that  are  not  available 
within  the  United  States  such  as  those  pro- 
duced in  tropical  areas.  Mr.  Ruttenberg's 
statement  eiesrly  shows  that  the  basic  ac- 
tivities of  American  Arms  abroad  with  re- 
spect to  imporU  into  the  United  States  facil- 
itate our  access  to  those  products  that  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  our  econ- 
omy. There  has  been  no  evidence  that  any 
substantial  anu>unt  of  Imports  resulting 
from  the  activities  of  American  firms  over- 
seas has  destroyed  domestic  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin. 

On  the  basis  of  the  same  Department  of 
Commerce  study  for  1957.  of  our  total  U.S. 
merchandise  exports,  more  than  $3  billion 
may  be  attributed  to  the  activities  of  Amer- 
ican subaldlarles  and  branches  overseas. 
Such  shipments  constituted  more  than  14 
percent  of  the  $2.7  billion  In  total  exports 
by  American  Arms  to  their  oversea  aflUlates.* 
Over  and  above  these  direct  exports,  foreign 
oversea  operations  generated  a  demand  In 
other  countries  for  products  that  were 
shipped  from  the  United  States  and  may 
not  be  Included  in  the  $3  billion  total. 

Many  Americans  contend  that  If  there 
were  no  UJB.  manufacturing  activities  over- 
seas, domestic  plants  would  receive  orders 
tot  products  that  are  purchased  all  over  the 
world  from  American  subsidiaries.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  not  the  case. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated  In  my  previous 
remarks,  the  alternative  which  confronts 
most  American  firms  is  not  the  question  as 
to  wtkether  they  should  manufacture  here 
or  abroad,  but  a  far  more  fundamental  one — 
namely,  whether  they  will  have  any  share 
In  uiijisiie  markets  or  whether  such  markets 
will  be  preempted  by  foreign  compeUtors. 

This  problem  was  carefully  studied  by  a 
special  staff  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 


mittee and  is  well  covered  In  Senate  Report 
No.  446.  dated  June  26.  1861.  I  submit  the 
following  pertinent  excerpt  from  this  docu- 
ment: 

"At  least  so  far  as  Europe  Is  concerned.  It 
appears  that  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
foreign  planU  have  been  estsbllshed  or  ex- 
panded to  reach  a  market  which  could  not 
reasonably  be  served  through  normal  ex- 
portation. In  some  Instances  the  cost  of 
U.S.  nuknuf  acture  plus  transportation  charges 
pliu  cxutoms  duties  would  have  made  for- 
eign sales  at  competitive  prices  Impossible 
under  almost  any  circumstance.  But  even 
where  this  Is  not  true  exports  may  still  have 
been  luifeaslble.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that 
with  the  expansion  of  European  Industry 
and  a  rising  dem^d  for  more  and  more 
goods,  there  Is  Inevitably  a  growing  list  of 
products  which  now  can  be  supplied  more 
economically  by  on-the-spot  manufacture 
than  by  Importation.  Moreover,  as  a  writer 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  com- 
mented: 

"  'To  a  large  extent  the  choice  faced  by 
the  American  executives  who  decided  to  set 
up  *  *  *  branches  was  not  wheth«'  to  make 
the  goods  here  or  there,  but  whether  to 
make  the  goods  there  or  not  make  them  at 
all.  If  they  tried  to  make  them  here  and 
shop  them  out,  they  were  pretty  sure  some- 
one else  would  start  to  make  them  there 
sooner  or  later,  providing  destructive  com- 
petition.' 

"The  question,  therefore,  ts  really  not 
whether  these  products  will  be  manufactured 
abroad  but  by  wbom.  There  is  presently  a 
large  supply  of  capital  avmllablo  within 
Europe  Itself — ^the  major  part  at  UA.  busi- 
ness' recent  Investments  there  have.  In  fact, 
been  financed  by  money  raised  on  tl&e  local 
market.  Thus,  for  example.  If  tlie  nuehauf 
Co.  had  not  decided  to  build  a  new  trailer 
truck  factory  In  Auxerre,  Ftanca.  it  is  Just 
possible  that  the  EEC  trailer  truck  market 
might  have  been  supplied  by  exports  from 
Detroit.  But  it  is  far  mote  likely  that  a 
PrKich  or  British  or  German  plant  would 
have  been  erected  In  Ftanoe  tnsteart  of  an 
American  one. 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
listed  the  fOQowlng  as  the  major  factora 
underlying  decisions  of  UJB.  manufacturing 
firms  to  establish  factories  abroad: 

"  'Cost  advantages  In  produdag  closer  to 
markets,  especially  when  materials  or  com- 
ponents and  trained  labor  are  available;  con- 
sumer preferences  for  locally  produoed  goods: 
gains  In  expert  knowledge  of  market  condi- 
tions and  access  to  patents  or  licenses  to  pro- 
duce specialised  items  through  Joint  opera- 
tions with  local  entrepreneurs;  mounting 
financial  strength  of  VS.  companies,  facili- 
tating the  purchase  of  existing  foreign  oon- 
oems,  often  as  a  relatively  quick  method  at 
countering  developing  oompetttion;  pree- 
sures  fnxn  tariffs,  exchange  controls,  quotas. 
and  patent  laws  that  give  major  advan- 
tages to  locally  produced  goods.' "  • 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  auto- 
aK>bile  Industry  has  long  supported  the 
trade  agreements  programs  of  both  I>emo- 
cratlc  and  Republican  administrations. 
Prior  to  1929,  American  exports  of  automo- 
biles constituted  a  higher  portion  of  our 
total  production  than  In  subsequent  years. 
Ttiere  are  few  industries  where  we  have  an 
admitted  compMirative  advantage  that  is  as 
great  as  exists  in  the  automobile  Industry. 
Tet,  in  spite  of  our  efficiency  and  the  de- 
sirability of  the  American  product,  trade  re- 
strictions and  other  barriers  bsrams  an  Im- 
portant   factor    limiting    damestlc    exports 


»Ibld.,  p.  2647. 


*"The  United  SUtes  and  World  Trade — 
Challenges  and  Opportunities,*'  final  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  prepared  by 
Its  special  staff  on  the  study  of  U.S.  for- 
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many  jmuv  «co.  At  tlie  present  time,  there 
•re  few  Indiutrlee  whlcb  are  aa  interested 
In  espandlng  tbe  market  for  domestic  prod- 
ucts. Tet  Ln  order  to  secure  a  maximum 
penetration  of  orersea  markets,  the  auto- 
motive Industry  has  engaged  In  an  extensive 
Investment  throughout  the  world. 

In  order  to  review  some  of  the  factors 
which  the  Senate  must  consider,  I  shall 
briefly  review  the  history  and  results  of  the 
foreign  activities  of  the  Oeneral  Motors  Corp  , 
which  Is  typical  of  the  entire  automotive 
Industry.  Recently,  the  General  Motors  an- 
nual report  for  1001  was  published.  Mr. 
Frederic  O.  Donner,  the  chairman,  and  Mr. 
John  T.  Gordon,  the  president,  advised  the 
stockholders : 

"Kamlngs  from  our  operations  overseas 
accounted  for  14  percent  of  total  earnings 
in  1901,  the  same  as  In  1900.  The  average 
for  the  S  years  prior  to  1940  was  10  percent. 
Daring  the  last  3  years,  about  two- thirds 
of  Oeneral  Motors  earnings  overseas  were 
remitted  to  this  country.  The  balance  was 
reinvested  In  our  business  abroad  "  ' 

I  have  made  some  computations  from  the 
data  Included  In  this  report,  and  the  results 
are  quite  striking. 

The  total  earnings  to  which  the  officers 
referred  In  1941  amounted  to  9893  million 
after  domestic  and  foreign  taxes  On  the 
basis  at  the  statement  which  I  have  quoted, 
14  percent  of  these  earnings  would  be  tias 
million.  Inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  such 
profits  were  remitted  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  course,  subjected  to  our  taxes,  the 
dividend  which  the  Oeneral  Motors  Corp. 
received  from  all  of  Its  oversea  subsidiary 
operations  was  approalmately  183  million. 
This  constitutes  a  very  substantial  remit- 
tance of  fimda  to  the  United  States.' 

As  a  result  of  Its  1901  operations.  Oeneral 
liotor*  In  turn  dlstrllmted  80.7  percent  of  lu 
net  Income  In  dividends.  Thus  the  oversea 
earnings  of  this  corporation  added  $66  mil- 
lion to  the  dividend  Income  of  its  stock- 
holders. Needless  to  say.  this  dividend  dis- 
tribution to  Individuals  and  others  was  also 
subject  to  Federal  taxation.  In  short,  the 
oversea  and  Canadian  operations  of  Oen- 
eral Motors  contribute  to  a  favorable  balance 
of  payments,  and  they  enhance  our  tax 
revenues. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  possible  displace- 
ment of  American  Jobs  as  the  result  of  these 
activities.  The  Oeneral  Motors  annual  re- 
port to  which  I  have  already  referred  shows 
that  In  1901.  the  production  of  Its  German 
product,  the  Opel,  totaled  377,000  cars.  Au- 
tomotive Industries,  the  leading  journal  for 
this  Industry,  In  lU  statlsUcal  Issue  of 
March  16,  1903,  fthows  the  new  foreign  car 
registrations  In  1901  by  make  In  tbe  United 
States.  The  sale  of  Opel  products  In  this 
country  was  so  small  that  the  new  registra- 
tions of  these  cars  were  listed  In  a  tabulation 
with  all  other  foreign  cars. 

However,  new  registrations  of  Volkswagen, 
the  product  of  an  entirely  German -owned 
manufacturer.   In    1961    totaled   177.000  cars 

In  1900,  before  the  snuUler  cars  produced 
by  the  domestic  Industry  had  attained  mar- 
ket acceptance.  Oeneral  Motors  Imported 
the  Opel  Into  the  United  States.  However, 
new  registrations  In  that  year  accounted 
for  less  than  30.000  cars.*  On  the  other  band, 
387.000  Opel  cars  were  produced  In  Oermany 
In  1900.' 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  foreign  car  ImporU 
on  our  domestic  market  may  be  better  ap- 
preciated If  we  realize  that  the  total  new  reg- 


•  nf ty-thlrd  Annual  Report  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  for  the  year  ended  Dec    31.   1961 
p.  7. 

•Ibid  .  p  30 

'Automotive    Industries,    vol     130,    No     8 
Mar  15,  1903.  p  86. 

^Annual  report,  op.  clt.,  p.  11. 


Istratlons  of  automobiles  produced  overseas 
by  subsidiaries  of  American  firms  In  1901 
were  less  than  30,000  cars  although  the  total 
U.S.  registrations  of  all  foreign  cars  was 
379.000.  It  thus  would  appear  that  the  reg- 
istrations oC  cars  produced  by  subsidiaries 
of  American  firms  in  1961  were  less  than  8 
percent  of  all  new  foreign  car  registrations. 
Furthermore,  while  automotive  industries 
separately  listed  new  Opel  registrations  for 
the  year  I960,  no  comparable  data  was  shown 
for  1901  The  reason  for  the  decline  In  the 
registration  of  new  Opel  cars  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  introduction  of  the  smaller 
cars  produced  by  the  domestic  industry  sub- 
sequent to  the  fall  of  1959.  At  present, 
these  smaller  cars  domestically  produced  ac- 
count for  approximately  ode-third  of  all  re- 
tall  sales.  The  New  York  Times  in  Its  Issue 
of  April  11th  reported  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Co  had  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the 
production  of  the  Cardinal,  a  tiny  car  which 
would  have  competed  with  the  foreign  cars 
In  the  tl.SOCi  economy  class  I  submit  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  that  date 

"While  Ford  officials  were  silent.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  '.hat  company  has  been  greatly 
worried  over  the  sagging  Imported  small 
car  market  In  the  United  States 

"The  Imports  reached  a  peak  of  614.131 
units  In  1959  and  since  have  dwindled  stead- 
ily as  US. -b  ait  compacts — larger  than  the 
Invaders — entered  the  competition.  In  1900 
Import  regis' rations  w^re  498.785  and  last 
year  were  at  378.622 

"Both  the  Chrysler  Corp  and  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors have  consistently  said  they  did  not 
feel  the  tiny  car  market  was  big  enough  for 
them  to  entei    '  • 

These  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  auto- 
mobile manuflctiirers  have  no  desire  to  sub- 
stitute foreljn-produced  automobiles  for 
those  assemb  ed  In  the  United  States 

The  General  Motors  annual  report  further 
shows  that  in  1901.  export  shipments  from 
Its  United  States  and  Canadian  operations 
were  almost  !>5.000  cars.  Without  assembly 
operations  In  many  countries  of  the  world. 
It  would  havir  been  virtually  Impossible  for 
the  American  industry  to  have  secured  this 
result  Needless  to  say.  these  exports  again 
contributed  to  our  favorable  balance  of  trade 
In  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Of  even  greater  significance  Is  the  fact 
that  they  furnished  employment  to  Ameri- 
can workers 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  history  of 
Oeneral  Moto-s  oversea  activities  Is  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  the  Senate  as  an  example 
of  a  mature  Investment 

Mr  Alfred  P  Sloan.  Jr  .  now  honorary 
chairman,  but  president  of  General  Motors 
in  1928—34  ye  u-s  ago — In  his  report  to  stock- 
holders for  that  year  reviewed  the  concepts 
underlying  General  Motors  oversea  activities. 
He  said : 

"Although  ;he  corporation  has  a  domi- 
nating position  In  practically  all  oversea 
countries.  It  U  hoped  and  believed  that  this 
position  can  oe  strengthened  still  further 
The  policy  referred  to  In  previous  reports, 
of  making  the  corporation  a  real  factor  In  the 
Indmtrlal  life  of  each  country  In  which  It 
operates,  will  be  continued  This  means  the 
establishment  by  the  corporation  of  local 
organizations,  supported  by  assembly  plants 
as  Increasing  volume  Justifies  Such  a  pol- 
icy brings  the  corporation's  own  organiza- 
tion In  closer  contact  with  the  ultimate  user 
and  enables  prices  to  be  better  controlled 
and  stabilized  In  the  Interest  of  the  user  "  • 
By  1929.  It  had  become  apparent  that  In 
order  to  maintain  Its  market  potential,  over- 
sea   manufacturing    would    be    necessary.     I 


•  The  New  York  Times.  Apr    11.  1963.  p   31. 

•T^iventleth  .Annual  Report  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corp  for  the  year  ended  Dec  31.  1928, 
pp    14-15. 


shall   now  quote  an  excerpt  from  bis   1939 
report  to  stockholders : 

"The  corporation's  products  are  adapted 
In  the  fullest  possible  measure  to  the  local 
taste.  Bxi>erlence  has  shown  that  In  that 
way  tne  most  effective  result  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  most  oversea  countries  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  adapt  the  corporation's  products  to 
the  end  that  a  very  substantial  part  of  the 
market  becomes  a  potential  ciistomer  for 
those  prtxlucts  In  countries  of  a  manufac- 
turing character,  however,  due  to  local  poli- 
cies, legal  and  otherwise,  and  to  different 
economic  conditions  that  prevail,  the  motor- 
car usually  assumes  characteristics  Influ- 
enced by  local  conditions  to  a  degree  that 
even  with  the  most  effective  adaptation  of 
the  American  car.  Its  sale  Is  limited  In  scope 
to  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  business 
available. 

'In  line  with  the  above,  there  appeared  to 
be  an  opportunity  whereby  the  corporation 
cuuld  enlarge  the  scope  of  Its  activities  In 
Oermany.  as  well  as  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  large  volimie  of  business  It  al- 
ready enjoyed  In  that  country."  •• 

As  a  result  of  establishing  manufacturing 
operations  In  both  Germany  and  England,  It 
was  possible  for  General  Motors  to  offer  prod- 
ucts In  other  countries  to  meet  almost  any 
combination  of  tastes  and  also  to  meet  the 
need  for  a  more  economic  product,  using  less 
gasoline  than  was  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican cars  produced  prior  to   1959. 

The  economics  underlying  the  decision  to 
invest  In  oversea  facilities  were  set  forth  by 
Mr  Sloan  In  hU  1937  report  to  stockholders 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  conclusions 
were  developed  so  many  years  ago  and  are 
still  valid.  I  submit  excerpts  from  this  state- 
ment, as  follows: 

"The  fact  Is  not  generally  recognized  that 
there  Is  a  marked  difference  between  the  en- 
gineering conception  of  automotive  products 
as  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
those  produced  In  other  manufacturing 
countries.  This  Is  becaiise  of  the  necessity 
of  adapting  the  engineering  design  to  the 
economic  standards  of  the  market.  Domes- 
tically, the  demand  Is  for  cars  of  ample  size 
with  a  relatively  large  ratio  of  power  to 
weight — high  performance  characteristics. 
In  certain  oversea  countries  smaller  cars  with 
less  horsepower  In  proportion  to  their  sice  are 
essential  because  of  the  requirements  of 
lower  costs  of  operation  and  relatively  lower 
first  cost,  especially  giving  weight  to  the 
higher  taxaUon  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
the  right  to  use  as  well  as  the  cost  of  using. 
Therefore,  the  corporation  in  developing 
manufacturing  plants  overseas  Is  supple- 
menting and  expanding  Its  acUvltles,  rather 
than  competing  with  Its  domestic  factories. 

"During  the  past  decade  the  trend  of  the 
world's  absorption  of  automotive  products 
with  relation  to  the  countries  of  origin  has 
been  undergoing  an  important  change. 
There  has  developed  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  local  manufacture  on  the  part  of  the 
Industrial  and  manufacturing  countries 
throughout  the  world.  Certain  Important 
markets,  that  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  In- 
dustry provided  excellent  opportunities  for 
export  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
are  now  practically  closed  to  cars  of  such 
origin 

"Anticipating  the  Influence  of  the  trend 
toward  local  manufacture,  and  having  estab- 
lished effective  distributing  organizations  for 
the  sale  of  Its  products  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  about  13  years  ago  a 
policy  was  adopted  of  broadening  the  source 
of  supply  of  cars  and  trucks  by  engaging  In 
manufacturing  operations  In  countries  stra- 
tegically located."  " 
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"  Twenty-flrst  Annual  Report  of  Oeneral 
Motors  Corp  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1939, 
pp   12-13 

"  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors Corp  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  81.  1938. 
pp   18-19. 


Mr.  Sloan's  1938  repiXt  to  •tockholden  re- 
viewed the  results  of  OensnU  Motors  aetlv- 
Itles  throughout  the  world  bAMd  on  tbam 
expanded  facilities.  Ooee  mgnin  I  shall  qooto 
from  his  statement: 

"Oeneral  Motors  Corp.  is  concerned  with 
International  trade,  both  as  an  exporter  ot 
its  domestic  products  and  as  a  prime  producer 
In  two  Important  foreign  mantifacturlng 
countries  for  consumption  within  thoee 
countries  as  well  as  for  export  from  those 
countries  Into  oversea  areas  other  than  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  >■ 

By  tracing  the  long  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  oversea  activities  of  one  of 
America's  leading  corporations,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  economics  underlying  the 
major  decisions  that  were  taken  were  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  current  high  rate  of  corporate 
taxation.  They  represented  a  fundamental 
adaptation  by  Amerl<»n  Industry  to  the 
needs  of  expanding  msrkets  throughout  the 
world  Since  Oeneral  Motors  has  been  en- 
gaged in  oversea  activities  for  so  many  years, 
U  Is  not  surprising  that  earnings  from  theje 
operations  now  constitute  almost  one- 
seventh  of  Its  total  income,  and  as  I  have 
already  Indicated,  they  provide  a  substantial 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  expect  that  ■iwni^r 
results  may  be  attained  by  other  American 
firms  In  later  periods  provided  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  foreclose  these  opportunities 
by  enacting  unwise  restrictive  tax  legislation. 

Let  us  examine  the  economics  of  another 
Important  Industry — pharmaceuticals,  which 
has  undergone  a  great  expansion  in  recent 
years  Mr  John  T.  Connor,  the  president  of 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc..  in  an  address  to  the 
Eastern  Union  County  Chamber  of  Conuneroe 
at  Elizabeth,  N.J..  on  AprU  11,  1901.  streased 
the  contribution  of  foreign  Investments  to 
the  American  economy.  I  submit  pertinent 
excerpts  from  this  address,  as  follows: 

"What  Is  the  effect  of  foreign  capital 
Investments  by  VS.  companies  on  the 
US  balance  of  payments?  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  dollars  sent  abroad  for 
foreign  plant  and  other  capital  Investments 
are  more  than  offset  by  the  dollar  flow  re- 
turning to  this  country  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends on  those  foreign  capital  investments 
and  proceeds  of  sales  of  semifinished  goods 
from  this  country  to  plants  abroad. 

"Take  Merck  as  an  example.  D\iring  the 
5  years  ending  with  1»0O,  the  dollars  sent 
from  the  United  States  ts  part  of  our  foreign 
capital  Investments  amounted  to  813  million. 
The  flow  back  to  us  from  sales  to  oiu*  own  for- 
eign operating  subsidliiry  companies,  and 
dividends  and  royalties  from  them,  amounted 
to  over  187  million.  During  the  same  period. 
the  Inflow  of  dollars  from  all  of  our  foreign 
operations.  Including  direct  sales  from  the 
United  States,  totaled  $161  million  and  the 
total  outflow,  $27  milllcn. 

"We  certainly  have  n<5t  Invested  overseas 
except  where  we  felt  that  the  parent  com- 
pany and  its  shareholders  and  employees 
would  gain  through  Increased  sales  and 
profits  by  doing  so.  In  terms  of  any  flow  of 
gold  or  dollars,  our  experiences  have  proved  to 
us  that  the  flow  to  the  United  States  has 
been  very  much  in  its  r'avor  as  a  result  of 
these  foreign  investments. 

"Merck's  experience  in  this  regard  is  not 
tmlque.  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
show  that  the  Inflow  from  direct  capital  in- 
vestments made  by  U.S.  corporations  abroad 
had  exceeded  the  outflow  every  year  for  the 
past  1 1  years — the  years  In  which  the  UiUted 
States  as  a  whole  suffered  a  deficit  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments — and  that  the  total  of  the 
Inflow  over  the  outflow  during  thU  period 
exceeds  $8  billion. 

Despite  this  profltable  ratio,  some  legis- 
lators have  recommended  Imposing  new  tax 
burdens  on  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies   In    the    mistaken    notion    that    this 


would  be  one  means  of  correcting  the  tem- 
porarily unfavorable  balance-of-payments 
relatlooahlp  between  the  United  States  ^tmI 
Xurope.  *^ 

"Even  U  such  leglaUUon  (the  Kennedy 
proposal]  mifht  temporarily  ease  the  pay- 
ments deflelt  problem  by  dlsoouraging  U.8. 
corporate  Investments  abroad,  in  the  long 
nm  it  wo\ild  damage  the  economic  position 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  would  harm- 
American  labor  and  the  XJS.  Government. 
Because  of  the  greater  relative  rlaks  of  for- 
eign operations,  American  biulness  might 
well  have  to  curtail  its  oversea  activities 
should  the  relatively  few  tax  Incentives  now 
permitted  be  eliminated  or  modified. 

"In  any  given  country  our  subsidiaries 
must  compete  with  locally  owned  companies. 
Our  subsidiaries  are  and  act  and  must  live 
as  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
located.  Any  additional  burden  imposed  on 
them  by  our  Oovernment  by  way  of  taxaUon 
or  otherwise  would  increase  their  competitive 
disadvantages.  If  those  disadvantages  are 
serious  enough  to  put  them  out  of  business 
the  'dog  in  the  manger'  approach  will  even 
hurt  the  UJ3.  Oovernment  through  eventual 
loss  of  all  taxes  from  that  foreign  business." 

Another  industry  developed  within  the 
United  States — the  production  of  office  and 
accounting  machinery — has  also  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  American  oversea  opera- 
tions. D\ulng  the  postwar  period,  the  con- 
tribution of  foreign  subsidiaries  to  further 
exports  from  domestic  sources  was  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  C.  Allyn,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  who 
served  as  the  UJ3.  delegate  to  the  Economic 
Conunlscion  for  Etu-ope  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Elsenhower.  I  submit 
the  following  excerpt  from  Mr.  Allyn 's  state- 
ment: 

"Following  World  War  n.  we  strategically 
located  oversea  plants  in  highly  developed 
countries  which  offered  a  broad  home  market 
and  good  prospects  for  exporting.  By  in- 
vesting in  such  oversea  plants,  we  were 
able  to  build  up  and  support  a  marketing 
organization  abroad  which  is  also  selling  our 
newest  and  most  complex  Dayton -made  prod- 
ucts. As  a  result,  our  exports  from  E>a3rton 
have  increased  more  than  10  times  over  the 
F>rewar  years,  and  more  than  three  times  in 
the  past  10  years.  They  are  now  at  the 
highest  level  in  our  history. 

"I  think  it  is  significant  that  these  in- 
creased exports  from  our  Dayton  factory  are 
not  our  low-price  products,  but  rather  our 
more  sophisticated  electronic  and  electro- 
mechanical machines.  Without  our  plants 
abroad  to  meet  oversea  competition  in 
simpler  machines,  we  could  not  have  main- 
tained the  marketing  organization  to  sell  our 
higher-price  American-made  products."  " 

As  I  have  already  stated,  thoee  who  sup- 
port the  administration's  tax  proposals  Jus- 
tify their  position  as  a  means  to  deter  the 
export  of  Jobs. 

However,  any  caref\il  examination  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee clearly  shows  that  foreign  invest- 
ments, rather  than  furthering  the  export  of 
Jobs,  provide  expanded  employment  oppor- 
tunities tor  American  workers. 

Once  again,  I  shall  cite  from  the  testimony 
of  only  a  few  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
last  year  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Pltimb  on 
behalf  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Association  said: 

"This  foreign  growth  has  demonstrably 
been  acoc«npanied  by  an  increase  in  exports. 
Insofar  as  the  chemical  Industry  U  con- 
cerned, exports  for  1980  totaled-  $1,001  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  over  100  percent  since 
1953,  while  Imports  of  8353  mUUon  in  1960 
represent  an  increase  of  less  than  60  percent 
during  the  same   period.     These  expanded 


exports  are  experienced  slmultaneotisly  with 
growth  In  Investments  In  chemical  plants 
and  facilities  overseas.  In  fact,  experience 
has  shown  that  they  are  vitally  Interre- 
lated." >* 

Another  witness.  Mr.  Frank  X.  White,  presi- 
dent of  the  international  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  of  New 
York  EUted : 

"The  record  increase  in  AMF  exports  from 
the  United  States  in  the  period  since  this 
international  expansion  program  was  begun, 
illustrates  the  beneficial  effect  of  investment 
in  oversea  subsidiaries  on  eiqports,  and  the 
complete  interdependence  at  a  company's 
export  effort  and  its  oversea  sales,  service  and 
manufacttiring  facilities. 

"Our  exports  have  increased  from  88.9  mil- 
lion in  1956  to  814.9  million  in  1900  with  an 
estimated  $16  million  in  1901."  » 

A  ftirther  witness,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Curtis, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  foreign  sales  and 
advertising  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
testified  with  respect  to  tbe  exports  from 
domestic  plants  that  resulted  from  their 
overEca  operations.  Once  again,  I  shall 
quote  a  pertinent  excerpt  from  his  testimony : 
"Since  the  end  of  Wo-ld  War  n,  in  1946, 
through  1960  we  have  sent  approximately 
$13  million  outside  the  United  States  tor  for- 
eign investment.  Nearly  $10  million  of  this 
went  to  purchase  a  minority  Interest  in  our 
Australian  company. 

"During  these  15  years  we  have  received 
in  dividends  from  our  subsidiaries  in  foreign 
countries  $101  mlllon.  Even  more  important 
than  this,  however,  we  have  dmrlng  the  same 
period  sold  $533  million  of  goods  mantifac- 
tured  in  our  U.S.  factories  by  American  labor 
to  our  oversea  companies  alone,  excl\isive  of 
other  oversea  dealers."  »■ 

Perhaps  the  Bturoughs  Corp.  is  the  most 
notew(M-thy  example  ot  a  firm  which  has 
taken  advantage  of  expanding  nuu-kets  to  in- 
vest overseas  while  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing its  exports,  thus  providing  Jobs  for 
American  workers. 

I  now  submit  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Ray  R.  Bppert.  the  president  of  this 
outstanding  company: 

"If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  expand  Just  a 
bit  on  this  question  of  Jobs.  Does  oversea 
activity  export  Jobs  or  does  it  create  Jobs 
here?  I  would  like  to  be  very  specific,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may,  for  Just  a  moment  in  the 
case  of  our  own  company. 

"What  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  here  will 
only  take  a  moment.  It  Is  taken  dlrectiy 
from  an  address  given  at  our  annual  meet- 
ing last  year  to  shareholders  which  explained 
to  them  in  detail  for  the  first  time  exactiy 
what  this  oversea  operation  is  all  about  and 
why.  Historically,  as  I  say.  Burrotighs  had  a 
small  plant  in  England  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Only  264  employees  were  work- 
ing In  oversea  production  on  January  1,  1950, 
and  total  oversea  personnel  worldwide  was 
1,923.  In  the  postwar  period  most  of  the 
world  had,  as  you  gentiemen  will  recall,  very 
little  dollar  exchange.  It  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Marshall  plan  and  our  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  severely 
handicapped  by  licenses  and  quotas. 

"At  that  time  we  created  a  new  plant  in 
Scotiand  and  transferred  completely  one 
major  product  for  world  production.  We  de- 
liberately picked  a  time  when  we  were  going 
into  production  on  new  products  here  so  we 
generated  approximately  1,000  additional 
Jobs  at  the  same  time  we  were  transferring 
this  product  for  world  production. 

"Now,  here  is  the  end  of  the  story.  Ova 
oversea  personnel  has  grown  from  1,933  in 
1950  to  7.344  at  the  end  of  1959  and  it  is 
now  around  8,500. 


"  Ibid. 


>*  First  National  City  Bank,  mcmthly  letter, 
June  1901,  New  York.  p.  68. 


>*  President's    1961    tax    recommendations, 
op.  clt.,  p.  3163. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  3692. 
'« Ibid.,  pp.  3313-3314. 
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-la  thXM  HUH*  pmrkxt  jobs  In  tbe  Unltad 
StaMi  IWT*  IncrMawl  tam  11.997  tn  IMO 
to  a0.1»  in  1900. 
"Now  «•  are  right  at  M.00O  worldwide 
"Now.  here  U  the  policy.  Am  additional 
produeta  are  transferred  abroad  to  meet  for- 
eign maniifaeturen  on  a  competitive  baaU. 
and  theee  are  usually  the  older  more  con- 
ventional equipments,  we  shall  be  Imple- 
menting new  products  hare  made  possible 
by  our  research  and  development  programs. 
What  do  I  mean  by  that? 

"In  1960,  we  had  Sia  sclentUts,  engineers, 
technicians,  and  support  personnel  working 
on  reaearch  and  development.  As  of  the  Ist 
of  January  194M).  when  this  report  was  made, 
we  had  4.413,  and  now  currently  It  la  Just 
a  few  le«  than  6,000.  Tharefore.  we  believe 
the  answer  so  far  as  exports  from  here  Is 
concerned  Ls  not  the  older  product  which  has 
probably  been  picked  up  and  Is  now  In  pro- 
duction on  the  other  side  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers who  are  hitting  the  U^S.  market 
with  It  but  rather  to  export  from  here  what 
might  be  termed  model  3  producu  while 
the  Importing  territory  Is  still  In  a  model  1 
phase,  and,  as  they  move  Into  model  2,  we 
must  be  ready  with  nMdel   3. 

"Now.  what  has  happened  to  our  exports 
from  here  in  our  own  corporation  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  we  have  done  there?  In  1950. 
we  were  exporting  from  here  about  98  million 
and  that  was  about  the  average  year  after 
year.  Last  year  and  the  yeax  before  and  this 
year  we  are  traveling  In  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  $20  million.  In  other  words,  we  have 
more  than  doubled  the  direct  exports  from 
here  at  the  same  time  we  have  been  creating 
these  opportunities  overseas.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  give  you  the  exact  figure,  we 
have  risen  In  our  export  sales  from  an  tl8 
million  level  In  1950  to  970  million  last  year 
and  It  will  be  approximately  $85  million  this 
year.  At  the  same  time.  In  1950  interna- 
tional sales  were  18.8  percent  of  the  consoli- 
dated revenue:  In  1960.  18.1  percent:  In  other 
words,  a  lesser  percent  than  it  was  In  1950 
of  the  total  in  spite  of  the  expansion  over- 
seas. 

"Now,  I  think  that  pretty  well  tells  our 
own  corporate  story  except  for  one  thing 
I  mentioned  that  we  had  at  the  present  mo- 
ment approximately  $34  million  In  work- 
ing assets  overseas.  How  did  they  get  there? 
Not  from  the  United  States.  Some — the 
Initial  seed  money;  yes — but  it  is  jjerfectly 
clear  than  In  subsidiary  operations  overseas 
the  very  territory  In  which  you  are  operat- 
ing, because  it  Is  necessary  to  operate  there 
In  order  to  compete.  Is  actually  building 
Internally  for  you  that  greater  scope  of  In- 
vestment not  with  dollars  but  w\f,h  the  fruits 
of  the  efforts  put  forth  right  In  that  country 
•The  best  evidence  of  that  Is  $34  million 
assets  employed  overseas  and  since  1925  alone 
we  have  pulled  back  to  the  United  States 
$40,571,721  In  dividends."" 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  his  remarks  of  February  19th 
concerning  the  taxation  of  foreign  opera- 
tions referred  to  testimony  before  the 
Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Mr 
H.  J.  Heinz  II,  chairman  of  the  H.  J  Heinz 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  appeared  on  behalf 
of  19  companies.  Including  among  others. 
the  Oeneral  Electric  Co.,  Ooodyear  Interna- 
tional Corp..  Otis  Bevator  Co.,  and  the  Tay- 
lor Instrument  Co..  which  collectively  ac- 
counted for  somewhat  over  5  percent  of  the 
total  V  5  Investment  In  manufacturing 
abroad 

Mr  Heinz  very  carefully  qualified  the  data 
which  he  submitted  by  stating: 

"We  do  not  claim  that  the  data  submit- 
ted constitute  a  scientific  sampling  of  all 
US  manufacturing  enterprises  with  foreign 
subsidiaries.  '  >" 


As    I  develop   my   analysts   of   Mr.   Heinz' 

testimony.  It  Is  important  that  every  Sena- 
tor be  fully  aware  of  two  facts:  the  first, 
that  Mr.  Hel:iz  did  nut  attempt  la  make  any 
projections  in  terms  of  the  total  economy 
from  the  dsta  which  had  been  assembled 
for  his  presentation  secured  from  the  19 
firms  which  he  represented.  The  second 
important  q aallflcation  Is  that  Mr.  Heinz' 
testimony  referred  only  to  manufacturing 
activities.  In  no  place  in  his  testimony  was 
there  any  reference  to  data  concerning  total 
nonagrlcultu-al  domestic  exports  These 
quallflcationf  directly  affect  the  conclusions 
which  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  attempted  to  draw 
from  Mr.  Heinz'  presentation 

In  this  discussion  of  Mr  Heinz'  testimony, 
our  colleag\H  attempted  to  project  the  data 
submitted  for  these  companies  by  multiply- 
ing the  totalu  for  the  group  of  19  companies 
by  ao  and  tius  secure  estimates  which  he 
believed  appl  cable  either  to  the  entire  manu- 
facturing Bettor  or  perhaps  to  all  nonagrl- 
cultural  exports.  This  procedure  is  unwar- 
ranted, as  tnere  are  signifleant  dllTerences 
In  the  characteristics  of  the  other  firms 
which  account  for  the  remaining  95  percent 
of  the  total  US.  Investment  in  manufactur- 
ing alM-oad.  Inasmuch  as  the  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure of  multiplying  Mr  Heinz'  figures  by 
20  produced  results  that  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  data,  his 
entire  testimony  was  disparaged  The  analy- 
sis of  Mr  Hfinz'  data  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  as  follows 

"To  pin  tl.ls  down,  let  us  look  at  the  year 
1957  As  I  have  pointed  out,  we  do  have 
good  statistics  for  that  year,  based  on  com- 
pulsory refxrtlng  According  Ui  these  fig- 
ures for  19f'7,  compiled  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  all  our  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment activities  sent  home  $2,249  billion  In 
earnings  anJ  profits  About  half  of  this 
came  from  petroleum.  Only  about  one-flfth 
of  It.  or  $429  million,  came  from  manufac- 
turing. Yet  Mr  Heinz  claims  that  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  his  19  companies  sent  home 
In  1957  $«4  i  million  in  dividends  Extrap- 
olating this  figure,  one  would  assume  that 
all  manufacturing  subsidiaries  would  have 
retnitted  dividends  in  1957  In  the  amount  of 
$1  290  billion  This  misses  the  mark  by  a 
factor  of  three. 

"Mr  Heln2'  other  figures  appear  Just  about 
as  unreliable.  He  piles  on  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  dividends,  fees,  and  ex- 
ports which  he  attributes  to  the  activities 
of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  US  manufacturing 
corporations 

■  Let  us  look  at  the  export  figures  which 
Mr.  Heinz  cited.     He  claimed   that  these   19 
companies,   representing  about  5  percent  of 
our  foreign  manufacturing,  had  exports  gen- 
erated   by   tlielr  own  direct   foreign   Invest- 
menu  In   1940  of  $595.1  million.     Multiply- 
ing this  by  20.  we  would  conclude  that  all 
foreign  dtret  t   Investment   activities  of   Uii 
nuuiufacturing    corporations    for    that    year 
accounted  for  about  $12  billion  in  exports 
But    our    toud    nonagrlcultural    exports    in 
1960  anKJunted  to  only  about  $14  billion."'* 
In  substance,  the  implication  is  made  that 
Mr    Heinz  proposed  multiplying  the  data  he 
had    submitted    by    20    In    order    to    project 
significant    measures    relating    to    19    com- 
panies to  all   manufacturing.     I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  Mr.  Heinz"  statement  as  well 
as  that  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him    before    the    House    Ways    and    Means 
Committee.     I    fall    to   find    any   suggestion 
that  this  datum  was  presented  as  representa- 
tive of  ail  miinufacturlng.     On  the  contrary. 
he  qualified  his  statement  and  used  these  19 
firms  as  an  example  of  what  had  been  ac- 
complUhed.     The     Important     point    which 
Mr.  Heinz'  study  establlabed  concerned   the 
additional    exports    for    American    Industry 


which  these  oversea  operations  generated. 
Naturally,  the  production  of  tbeas  products 
provides  additional  Jobs  In  the  United  States. 
By  mulUplylng  Mr.  Hetna'  exports  from 
the  United  States  for  these  19  companies 
by  20  In  order  to  obtain  the  total  exports  of 
the  manufacturing  sector.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  results  he  obtained  did 
not  conform  with  other  data.  But  it  seems 
unvrarranted  to  Impune  Mr.  Heinz'  careful 
study  by  stating: 

"These  export  figures  seemed  so  outland- 
ish that  the  Treasury  Department  asked 
the  Commerce  Department  to  try  to  arrive 
at  some  proper  comparable  figure."" 

The  subsequent  remarks  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  shows  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  queried  our  larger  manu- 
facturtng  corporaUons  and  secured  replies 
from  155  firms  which  accounted  for  80  per- 
cent uf  all  manufacturing  Investments 
abroad.  According  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee : 

"Theee  companies  credited  their  foreign 
subsidiaries  with  generating  $3.7  billion  In 
exports  In  1960  "  » 

Once  again,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
Commerce  Department  addressed  their  in- 
quiry only  to  manufacturing  companies. 
Furthermore.  It  U  of  considerable  Interest 
that  the  firms  which  responded  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  questionnaire  stated  that 
their  foreign  subsidiaries  had  generated  $3.7 
billion  In  exports  in  1960  In  view  of  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  theee  exports 
were  a  great  contribution  to  the  United 
States,  and  they  certainly  provided  Jobs  for 
Americans. 

It  appears  most  unfortunate  that  In  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Heinz'  study,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  subsequently  said: 

"To  credit  almost  90  percent  of  our  non- 
agricultural  exports  to  the  actlvlUes  of  the 
direct  foreign  Investment  acUvlUes  of  US 
manuf.\cturlng  corporations,  which  appears 
to  be  the  Implication  of  Mr.  Helns'  testi- 
mony, certainly  strains  logic.  Tet  some  peo- 
ple seemed  impressed"* 

The  terms  "nonagrlcultural  exports"  and 
■  exports  of  manufactured  products"  describe 
completely  different  categories  of  goods  and 
the  difference  In  their  value  Is  considerable 
Mr  Heinz  went  to  great  pains  to  state  not 
only  the  limitations  of  his  study  but  to  sug- 
gest that  his  approach  should  be  reviewed 
and  evaluated  by  others.  He  believed  that 
If  all  of  the  factors  were  ind tided — among 
them:  capital  outflow,  remitted  dividends 
receipts  for  services  and  fees,  export  of  capi- 
tal equipment  to  foreign  subsldlarlee,  exports 
of  semifinished  materials  as  well  as  com- 
plete goods,  and  the  export  volume  generated 
by  such  foreign  subsidiaries — the  full  value 
to  the  US.  economy  would  be  clearly  demon- 
strated. In  terms  of  the  19  oompanlea  In- 
cluded In  Mr  Heinz'  study,  the  analysis  of 
these  acoounU  clearly  showed  that  foreign 
operations  serve  the  national  Interest.  How- 
ever, no  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Heinz  or 
his  associates  to  generalize  beyond  the  par- 
Uclpatlng  companies.  In  fact,  so  as  to  set 
the  record  straight.  I  shall  quote  directly 
from  Mr.  Heinz'  testimony.     He  said: 

"The  data  presented  suggests  that  an  ana- 
lytical approach  may  produce  quite  a  differ- 
ent picture  from  that  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration.  This  suggests  that  extensive 
study  is  needed  to  furnish  a  basis  for  sound 
conclusion. 

"In  our  view  the  above  data  submitted 
herewith  casu  the  most  serious  doubt  on  the 
assumption  that  U.S.  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment has  in  fact  burdened  the  VB.  balance 
of  payments. 
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"In  conclusion,  Mr.  diairman.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  our  preaeatatlon  suggests  that 
extensive  study  is  needed  to  furnish  a  real 
basis  for  aound  concluaiona."  ■ 

Every  Senator  haa  an  obligation  to  be  as 
accurate  aa  possible  In  iJie  use  of  terms  and 
deflnltlona  aa  well  aa  In  tila  own  development 
of  statistical  prooediu'es  before  commenting 
unfavorably  with  respe<:t  to  data  presented 
to  any  congressional  committee  by  a  witness. 

While  I  am  not  suggesting  any  projection 
of  total  U.S  exports  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
Mr  Heinz  submitted  for  19  companies,  if  we 
apply  the  method  used  by  the  Jxinior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  to  the  $3.7  billion  of  ex- 
penditures generated  by  foreign  subsidiaries 
which  were  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  it  appears  that  all  manufacturing 
Investments  abroad  made  a  contribution  of 
approximately  $3.4  billion  to  our  1960  ex- 
ports of  capital  equipment  and  nonfood 
consumer  goods. 

If  there  Is  any  validity  whatsoever  to  the 
projection  technique  proposed  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  am  convinced  that 
manufacturing  firms  with  foreign  operations 
contribute  44  percent  of  such  exports. 

As  the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
conceded,  there  are  many  deficiencies  in  otir 
balance  of  payments  data,  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  classifying 
firms  manufacturing  a  ntimber  of  different 
product  lines  Into  census  categories  realise 
the  limitations  of  any  data  which  are  pro- 
duced In  this  manner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon, 
minimized  the  exports  which  have  been  gen- 
erated through  American  oversea  subeidi- 
arles  In  his  appearance  hefore  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  America's 
oversea  operations  made  no  substantial  con- 
tribution to  Increased  exports  although  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  support  his  state- 
ment with  anything  conclusive.  On  the 
other  hand,  witness  after  witness  testified 
as  to  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  additional 
exports  generated  within  specific  companies 
through  the  activities  at  foreign  subsidiaries. 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Derr,  the  vice  president  of 
the  Machinery  &  Allied  Products  Institute 
during  the  course  of  his  testimony  stated 
that  American  firms  overseas  provided  one 
of  the  principal  customers  for  America's 
capital  goods  and  industries.  A  similar  view 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Benry  C.  Boschen  and 
Mr  John  E.  Qulnn.  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  behalf  of 
the  construction  Industry.  Their  views  are 
readily  supported  by  a  very  simple  obeerva- 
tion.  American  firms  wotild  normally  pre- 
fer to  use  supplies  and  equipment  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  Needless  to  say.  If  a  finished 
product  Is  assembled  abroad.  It  becomes  al- 
most a  neceasltj  to  ship  complex  components 
from  the  United  States,  as  they  could  not 
be  secured  elsewhere. 

It  must  also  be  apparent  that  If  a  foreign 
firm  operates  subsidiaries  In  other  countries 
that  there  will  be  no  likelihood  for  It  to  pur- 
chase either  cr.pltal  goods,  supplies,  or  com- 
plex components  In  the  United  States.  I 
have  given  many  illustrations  In  terms  of 
specific  companies  to  show  that  overseas  di- 
rect Investments  do  In  fact  support  our  ex- 
ports, but  irrespective  of  the  statistics,  the 
logic  of  the  situation  supports  the  conten- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  so  many  wit- 
nesses. 

The  distinguished  ;unlor  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  his  remarks  of  February  19, 
also  questioned  whethar  comparable  results 
for  American  manufacturing  firms  might  not 
have  been  achieved  by  licensing  oversea  pro- 
ducers to  use  patents  and  processes  rather 
than  establishing  their  own  oversea  opera- 
tions.    Again,  this  suggestion  is  predicated 


on  an  oversimplification,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  merely  licensing  producers  to 
use  American  patents  and  know-how  In 
other  countries  will  stimulate  exports.  On 
the  contrary.  It  would  assist  foreign  firms  in 
taking  over  a  larger  share  of  world  markets 
particularly  if  they  were  able  to  use  the 
trademarks,  trade  names,  and  patents  devel- 
oped by  our  research  efforts.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  apparently  believes 
that  patent  licensing  will  enable  American 
Industry  to  obtain  revenue  from  its  research 
expenditures  without  the  need  of  committing 
any  American  dollars  overseas.  Experience 
shows  that  there  are  many  difficulties  In 
using  American  technology  and  adapting  It 
to  specialized  requirements  without  an  oper- 
ating organization  within  a  foreign  country. 

This  problem  was  set  forth  In  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Joy  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  who  testified: 

"As  soon  as  growing  exports  of  a  new  Joy 
machine  Into  a  foreign  market  show  that 
sufficient  demand  will  develop  to  Justify 
making  It  there,  some  foreign  manufacturer 
will  see  that  he  can  copy  that  machine  and 
sell  it  for  half  our  delivered  export  price. 
Speaking  generally,  an  American  patent  Is 
good  abroad  for  only  about  3  years  and  no 
longer,  unless  the  holder  manufactures 
there  under  that  patent. 

"Furthermore,  certain  foreign  governments 
deny  Import  licenses  for  a  machine  or  re- 
^palr  parts  when  that  machine  or  part  Is 
made  in  its  own  country.  We  have  been 
forced  by  such  official  pressure  In  certain 
Instances  to  manufacture  abroad. 

"They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  copy 
one  of  ovur  machines  and  showed  us  that 
they  can  malu  It  there,  not  quite  as  good, 
but  sufficient  to  get  by  and  save  some  dol- 
lars." »• 

Responsible  American  firms  who  value 
their  reputation  for  quality  and  perform- 
ance are  not  likely  to  Jeopardize  the  esteem 
in  which  their  products  and  technology  are 
held  by  permitting  anyone  who  seeks  a 
license  to  Invade  world  markets  with  possibly 
Inferior  products. 

Every  Senator  is  concerned  with  the  con- 
tinued unemployment  In  the  United  States, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  by  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  to  create 
Jobs  for  our  expanding  labor  force.  How- 
ever, although  It  may  sound  plausible  that 
additional  Job  opportunities  can  be  created 
by  limiting  the  activities  of  oversea  opera- 
tions of  American  firms,  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  facts  clearly  shows  that  such  a  course 
would  create  more  unemployment.  Further- 
more, such  a  policy  would  result  in  a  decline 
in  the  rate  of  economic  growth  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  can  conceive  of  no  single 
measure  which  the  Congress  might  adopt 
that  would  be  more  destructive  to  domestic 
Job  opporttmltles  than  the  deliberate  crea- 
tion of  deterrents  to  oversea  Investments  by 
American  firms. 

According  to  a  1960  study  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  In  the  years  1960  through 
i960  earnings  sent  to  the  United  States 
from  abroad  totaled  $30.6  billion.  During 
the  same  time,  the  outflow  of  direct  invest- 
ment amounted  to  $12  billion.  This  was  a 
net  gain  of  $8.S  billion  for  the  United  States. 

There  are  still  other  factors  in  this  com- 
plex problem  which  I  shall  discuss  at  a 
later  date. 


LITERACY  TESTS — UNWILLINGNESS 
OP  COURTS  TO  UPHOLD  STAT- 
UTES ESTABLISHING  CONCLUSIVE 
PRESUMPTIONS  OF  PACT 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  speech  of  May  2  against  the  literacy 
test  bill.  I  stressed  the  unwillingness  of 


"  President's    1961    tax   recommendations, 
op.  clt.,  p.  3197. 


>•  Ibid.,  p.  3186. 


the  courts  to  uphold  statutes  establishing 
conclusive  presumptions  of  fact. 

A  January  1962  court  of  appeals  case, 
VJS.  V.  Henderson  (298  P.  2d  522).  held 
that  Federal  court  officials  could  use  a 
prospective  Juror's  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade  as  one  of  the  qualifications 
to  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
he  should  be  excluded  from  Jury  duty  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  "unable  to  read, 
write,  ^eak,  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language"  as  provided  by  28  VS.CJi., 
1861. 

Court  officials,  it  is  to  be  noted,  did  not 
treat  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  as 
a  conclusive  presumption  of  compliance 
with  the  statutory  qualifications.  There 
were  members  of  the  jury  panel  who  had 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  clear  from  the  opin- 
ion that  an  eighth  grader  who  could  not 
understand  the  English  language  would 
not  be  permitted  to  serve. 

Circuit  Judge  Latham  Castle  made  it 
clear,  in  his  discussion  of  the  case,  that 
if  an  eighth-grade  standard  had  been 
established  as  a  conclusive  presumption 
of  statutory  compliance,  the  defendant 
would  have  been  denied  his  right  to  a 
fair  trial  under  the  sixth  amendment. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  tantamount  to 
denial  of  due  process  under  the  5th 
amendment  or  the  14th  amendment. 

Judge  Castle  observed  at  page  526 : 

Defendant  has  no  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory right  that  "Ignorance"  be  represented  in 
the  Jury  box. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  majority  and  concurring  opinions 
in  the  case  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
UNrrxD    STA-rzs    or    Aicnuca,    PLAnfnrr-Ap- 

PELLKX    V.    MARTIM    HKMDZBSON.    DDrZNDANT- 

Appellant — ^No.  18453 

( In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Sev- 
enth Circuit,  January  33.  1962,  concurring 
opinion  January  31,  1962) 
Prosecution    for    forging    endorsement    on 
Government  check.     "The  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wis- 
consin,  Robert   E.  Tehan,  J.,  198  F.  Supp. 
378,  rendered  Judgment,  and  defendant  ap- 
pealed.    The  Court  of  Appeals,  Castle,  Cir- 
cuit   Judge,    held    that    policy    tending    to 
prefer,    as    meeting    Intelligence    standard, 
those    prospective    Jurors    whose    question- 
naires   disclosed    completion    at    8th    grade 
education,  was  not  arbitrary. 
Judgment  affirmed. 

1.  Jury  $=>43:  In  view  of  statutory  re- 
quirement that  Jury  be  capable  of  rendering 
efficient  service,  mere  literacy  Is  not  maxi- 
mum standard  of  intelligence  to  be  employed 
In  selecting  prospective  Jurors.  38  U.S.C.A. 
{S  1861,  1864. 

3.  Jury  0=733  ( 1 ) :  Prospective  Jurors  must 
be  selected  without  use  of  Irrational  or  self- 
imposed  standards,  but  absolute  "cross-sec- 
tion" Is  not  required.  38  V&.CJi,.  <{  1861, 
1864. 

3.  Jury  (g=>33(l):  Policy  tending  to  pre- 
fer, as  meeting  intelligence  standard,  those 
prospective  Jurors  whose  questionnaires  dis- 
closed completion  of  8th  grade  education, 
was  not  arbitrary.  28  UJB.CJk.  If  1861,  1863 
(c),  1864. 

4.  Jury  €=>33(1)  :  Defendant  bad  no  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  right  that  Ignorance 
be  represented  in  Jury  box. 

5.  Forgery  €=>7(3) :  Stanite  proeerlbing 
forgery  of  contracts,  deed  or  other  writing 
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of  •ndovMinent  od  gor- 
Wnment  ebMk.     IS  VAXiJk.  I  «0i. 

ft.  Tmrnn  «=>7(2) :  llltjifl  forfiiic  of  en- 
tfoneoMBt  oa  gov«niin«nt  cli*ck  iMuad  In 
payment  of  aenrlCA-eonnected  disability  Tto- 
latsd  statota  proaeiiMnf  forfery  of  eon- 
tracta.  dacda  or  other  writing.     18  U^.C^. 

I  4M. 

T.  fUigiy  «=>T(a) :  Statute  proacrlblng 
forging  obUc^tloaa  or  aecurlUeB  of  United 
Statea  doaa  not  embrace  forging  endorse- 
menU.     18  XJAJCJi.  I  i71. 

8.  Criminal  Law  ^13: 

Forgery  7^=>:  Statute*  proeerlblng  forging 
obligations  or  securities  of  United  States. 
and  proacrfMng  forging  contracts,  deeds  or 
outer  wrlttng  do  not  nncooatltattonally  af- 
ford CMevtlv*  dopartment  mulUple  ebolce 
of  varying  penalttea  for  tdantUsal  offense,  and 
w«f«  not  uneonstltutlonAlly  vague  as  ap' 
pUod  to  defendant  elurged  with  forging  en* 
doreement  on  treasury  cheek.     18  U.S.C.A. 

II  471.  4M. 

Hugh  Bafer.  Seattle.  WMh..  Richard  M. 
Ooldberg.  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  for  appellant. 

William  J.  MulUgan.  Aaat.  UB.  Atty..  MU- 
waokee.  Wla..  Jamea  B.  Brennan.  UJB.  Atty  . 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  for  appellee. 

Before  Hastings.  Chief  Judge,  and  Schnack- 
enberg  and  Castle,  Circuit  Judges. 

Caetle,  Circuit  Judge. 

Martin  Henderson,  defendant-appellant, 
waa  oonTletad.  following  a  )ury  trial,  on  an 
InfarmatloA  charging  hint  wltb  knowingly 
forglnc  the  endorsement  of  the  payee  on  a 
United  Statea  Treasury  check  In  violation  of 
18  U.S.CJL  i  495.  He  was  sentenced  to  Im- 
prisonment for  180  days.  Defendant  ap- 
pealed and  contends  that  the  District  Court 
erred  In  denying  hla  motions  challenging  the 
array  at  petit  Jurors  and  to  dlsmlas  the  In- 
formation, each  of  which  was  reasserted  In 
a  motion  In  the  alternative  for  a  new  trial 
or  actjulttal. 

The  main  contested  Issiiee  which  emerge 
from  defendant's  appeal  are : 

(1)  Whether  the  clerk  and  the  Jury  com- 
missioner may  conalder  Intelligence  level  aa 
Indicated  by  a  formal  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion as  a  factor  In  the  selection  of  the  names 
of  persons  to  be  placed  In  the  box  from  which 
the  namee  of  Jurors  are  publicly  drawn. 

(3)  Whether  forgery  of  a  United  States 
Treasury  check  payable  on  account  of  dis- 
ability resulting  from  Injury  Incurred  in  the 
line  at  active  military  duty  is  an  oOense 
within  the  ptirvlew  of  18  U.S.C.A.  I  496. 

The  manner  of  the  selection  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  were  placed  In  the  box 
from  which  the  panel  was  drawn  for  the  trial 
of  the  defendant  was  stipulated.  The  clerk 
of  the  court  and  the  Jury  commissioner  an- 
nually send  a  queetlonnalre  to  each  of  ap- 
proximately 800  proepectlve  Jurors.'  Pro- 
spective Jurors  are  required  to  answer  the 
queetlonnalre  In  their  own  handwriting.  It 
aaks,  among  other  things,  the  person's  oc- 
cupation, length  of  time  of  present  employ- 
ment or  business,  and  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  understand  English.  It  requlree  that  the 
number  of  years  of  prlnuu'y.  high  school  and 
college  education  be  Indicated  by  the  circling 
of  appropriate  llguree  on  the  form. 

The  returned  executed  questionnaires  are 
examined  and  separated  Into  two  groups  as 
acceptable  or  \uiaooeptable  by  either  the 
oommlealoner  or  the  clerk  and  given  to  the 
other  for  agreement  or  disagreement.  In 
the  event  of  disagreement,  the  particular 
questionnaire  Is  Jointly  reexamined  and  a 
Joint  dedalon  reached.  In  determining 
whether  to  place  the  name  of  the  person  in 
the  Jury  box  the  decision  Is  made  on  the 
basis  at  the  Information  dlsrlosefl  by  the 
questionnaire.  Spelling,  gramnuu',  penman- 
ship, failure  to  answer  any  question,  and 
the  nature  and  length  of  employment  are  all 
considered.     A    person    may    be    accepted    If 


the  nature  and  length  of  employment  Indi- 
cate responsibility,  ability  and  experience, 
regardleee  of  the  amount  of  fomuU  educa- 
tion. The  questionnaire  le  the  eole  baele  for 
eetlmatlng  the  Intelligence  at  the  prospec- 
tive Juror  and  atgnlflcant  consideration  Is 
given  to  the  amount  of  formal  education  for 
the  purpoee  of  obtaining  more  Intelligent 
Jurors.  In  connection  with  the  selection  of 
persons  with  leee  than  an  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation. If  relatively  few  namee  are  needed  to 
fUl  the  box.  the  clerk  and  oocnnUssloner  be- 
come more  selective  and  are  more  likely  to 
eelect  thoee  who  have  had  more  formal  edu- 
cation. At  the  time  of  defendant's  Ulal 
there  were  some  jxu'ors  whoee  names  were 
In  the  box  and  some  on  the  Jury  panel  who 
h«d  lees  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 

The  defendant  contends  that  In  the  selec- 
tion of  proepectlve  Jurors  for  the  Baetem 
District  of  WIeoonsln.  which  embraces  the 
metropolitan  MUwaokee  area,  whether  such 
persons  have  completed  eight  gradea  of  for - 
m«l  education  may  not  be  conaldered.  He 
argues  that  In  the  enactment  of  at  VB.CJL. 
I  IMl  ■  Congrses  has  Imposed  a  "Uteracy" 
standard  which  precludes  Inquiry  mto  the 
Intelligence  of  proepectlve  J\irors  and  that 
the  uee  of  the  lntelll«enoe  criteria  here  em- 
ployed by  the  clerk  and  commissioner  in  the 
eelectlon  process  deetroys  the  uniformity  In- 
tended by  Congress,  violates  the  statute,  and 
results  In  an  exclusion  of  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  community,  precluded  by  the 
Sixth  Amendnoent  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, and  which  voids  defendant  s  con- 
viction. 

( 1 )  The  government  disputes  that 
tntelllgence  may  play  no  part  In  Jury  selec- 
tion and  points  to  the  fact  that  until  Sep- 
tember 1.  1948  qualifications  and  exemp- 
tions of  federal  Jurors  were  dependent  upon 
the  laws  of  the  state  where  the  federal  dis- 
trict court  sat  and  that  nineteen  states  Im- 
posed qualifications  of  "Intelligence,  fair 
education".*  In  1948.  28  UBCA  ff  1861 
and  1804  were  enacted.  Except  for  dis- 
qualification for  certain  criminal  convic- 
tions. I  1801  made  every  cltleen  meeUng  the 
age  and  residence  requirements  competent 
for  Jury  duty  provided  that  he  was  able  to 
read,  write,  speak  and  "understand  the  Kng- 
llah   language",   that   he  was   not   Incapable 


'The   method   employed   to   obtain    these 
names  is  not  in  Issus. 


•The  provisions  of  28  USCA  fi  1861  and 
1864  here  pertinent  are- 

f  1861  "Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  who  has  resided  for  a  period  of  one  year 
within  the  Judicial  district.  Is  competent  to 
serve  as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror  unless — 

"(1)  He  has  been  convicted  In  a  State  or 
Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year  and 
his  clvU  rights  have  not  been  restored  by 
pardon  or  amnesty 

"(2)  £te  is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak, 
and  understand  the  English  language. 

"(3)  He  Is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental 
or  physical  Infirmities  to  render  efllclent 
Jury  service." 

I  1864  "The  namee  of  grand  and  peUt  Ju- 
rors shall  be  publicly  drawn  from  a  box  con- 
taining the  names  of  not  leas  than  three 
hundred  qualified  persons  at  the  time  of 
each  drawing. 

"The  Jury  txjx  shall  from  time  to  Ume  be 
refilled  by  the  clerk  of  covirt,  or  bis  deputy. 
and  a  Jury  conunlssloner.  apptjlnted  by  the 
court 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Jury  oommlsaioner  and  the  rierk,  or 
his  deputy,  shall  alternately  i>lacc  one  name 
In  the  Jury  box  without  reference  to  party 
aJnilattons,  until  the  box  shall  contain  at 
least  900  namee  or  such  largvr  number  as 
the  court  determines  " 

■  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Juror  Selec- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  t 1942 ) ,  pp   33  35. 


to  render  efllclent  Jury  service  Kiwauert  of 
mental  or  physical  InflrmlUea.  and  that  he 
was  not  Incompetent  under  state  law.  In 
1967  Congreea  renaoved  the  provision  requir- 
ing competency  under  state  law  from  I  1861 
as  a  part  of  civil  rights  leglslsfton  *  de- 
signed to  attain  obJectlTes  not  Inoooalstent 
with  recognition  that  a  reaaonahto  level  of 
inuiligenoe  U  appn^M-late,  if  not  a  requisite, 
to  the  rendition  of  efllclent  eervlce  as  a  Juror. 
And.  that  the  goal  of  "efllclent"  eervlce  Is  an 
exprees  obJecUve  of  the  statute  Is  evidenced 
by  lu  provision  requiring  rejection  of  per- 
sons Incapable  by  reason  of  "^ntf>l  or  physi- 
cal infirmities  of  rendering  "ettclont  Jury 
service".  Racognitlon  that  the  statute  en- 
visions "efllclent"  service  requires  rejection 
of  a  oonclualon  that  an  InteUlCMice  level 
equatad  with  mere  Uuracy  waa  intended  to 
be  tmpoeed  as  a  mailmiim  standard  to  be 
employed  by  the  clerk  and  the  eommlaaloner 
In  the  selection  of  persons  pursuant  to 
I  1804  whose  names  are  to  be  plaeed  In  the 
box  from  which  Jurors  are  drawn. 

(3)  And  this  view  of  the  statute  not  only 
Is  In  accord  with  lu  fxpraes  pmrleione  but 
Is  In  harmony  with  the  obeervatton  In  BrtMon 
V.  AlUn,  844  U.S.  448,  474.  7S  8.  Ct.  187.  416. 
97  LJDd.  408  that  no  due  prnnees  huflrmlty 
invalidates  a  Jury  aource  whloh  "reasonably 
refiecu  a  croee  eectlon  of  the  popnlatlan 
suitable  in  character  and  IntelUcenee  for  that 
civic  duty".  And  as  was  potntad  out  in 
United  States  v.  Dennis.  2  Clr..  188  F.  3d  301. 
220,  the  theory  that  a  Jury  must  be  a  "croes- 
sectlon"  of  the  community  "must  be  taken 
with  some  reserves"  and  the  statute  "preeup- 
poees  some  winnowing  of  thoee  called".  The 
"cross-section"  contemplated  la  not  an 
absolute  Frequently  such  complete  repre- 
sentation would  be  Impossible.  C/.  Dow  v 
Carnegte-IUtnoia  Steel  Corporation,  8  Clr  . 
224  FJ2d  414,  423.  But  It  does  mean  that 
proep«ctlve  Jurors  shaU  be  selected  by  oourt 
officials  without  the  use  of  Irrational  or  aeU- 
Impoeed  standards. 

(3)  The  record  before  us  dlsdoaes  that  the 
criteria  here  employed  by  the  clerk  and  the 
commissioner  in  selecting  persons  whose 
names  were  placed  In  the  box  are  not  In 
themselves  unreasonable  or  violative  of  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  statute.  Their  tiee  did 
not  constitute  or  result  in  arbitrary  exdu- 
alon.  Lack  of  a  fonnal  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion did  serve  to  require  doeer  ecrutlny  of 
the  nature  of  the  person's  employment  to  as- 
certain if  It  Indicated  such  reaponslbllity, 
ability  or  experience  as  evidenced  a  almilar 
degree  of  Intelligence.  And,  It  was  only  wbere 
relatively  few  names  were  needed  that  per- 
sona who  had  more  fomuil  educatk>n  were 
likely  to  be  preferred  for  eelectlon.  Sole 
reliance  on  a  queetlonnalre  le  not  the  most 
Ideal  method  for  the  selection  of  proepectlve 
Jurors.  But  the  criteria  here  employed  in 
the  selection  were  not  only  practical,  under 
the  circumstances,'^  but  did  eerve  to  confirm 
the  required  ability  to  read,  write,  qteak  and 
understand  the  grtgii«H  language  and  In- 
dicate the  existence  of  an  intelllgenoe  level 
which  certainly  Is  not  unreaeonable  *  as 
a  requirement  for  the  selection  at  efllclent 
Jurors. 

The  facts  here  present  no  arbitrary  exclu- 
sion of  the  nature  condemned  in  Smith  v. 
Texas,  311  U.S.  138,  61  8.  Ct.  104.  86  L.  Bd.  84: 
Thiel  V.  Southern  PactfU:  Co.,  838  U.S.  317. 
60  8.  Ct.  984,  90  L.  Ed.  1181:  and  BsUlard  v 
United  Statea.  339  UjB.  187,  67  S.  Ct.  301.  91 
L  Ed  181,  cited  and  relied  upon  by  the  de- 
fendant.    Nor  do  the  criteria  employed  have 
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«The  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1»»7.  71  BUt. 
034,  638. 

'Ho^  ▼.  riorida.  No  81  Oct.  Tern  1901. 
S08  U  8  67.  83  8  Ct.  150.  7  L  Ed.  3d  118. 

•C/  Hemandes  v  Texas.  847  UB.  478.  478, 
74S  Ct.  067.  670,  98UBd.800.  To  "single  out 
|a|  class  fur  dlfTerent  treatnMut  not  based 
on  some  reasonable  claaslfioatlon'  violates 
the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 


the  effect  of  excluding  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  community  here  Involved.  The 
record  shows  that  In  such  urban  areas  83 
percent  of  the  adult  population  has  at  lesst 
an  eighth  grade  education  and  79  pwcent 
of  male  laborers  m(«t  this  standard.  And 
It  Is  not  contended  nor  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence to  liMllcate.  that  the  criteria  used  were 
employed  as  a  devlcti  or  subterfuge  to  effect 
racial  dlscrlmlnatloti  In  the  selection  of 
prospective  Jurors  or  reeulted  In  such  dis- 
crimination— and  exclualoo  expreesly  pro- 
hibited by  38  use  A.  |  1868(c),  and  con- 
demned In  Smith  V.  Texas,  supra. 

(4)  Defendant  has  no  constitutional  or 
sututory  right  that  "ignorance"  be  repre- 
sented In  the  Jury  box.  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  District  Court  did  not  err  in  its 
rulings  rejecting  the  challenge  to  the  amy. 

(6-8)  We  turn  to  consideration  of  the  Is- 
sues prssentad  by  defendant *»  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  Informatloa.  Defendant's  oonten' 
tlon  that  the  Inforxruitlon  does  not  state  an 
offense  to  which  18  tJB.CA.  |  406  Is  appli- 
cable Is  without  merit.  The  forgery  of  an 
endorsement  on  a  government  check  Is  pro- 
scribed by  f  496.  PiMssimn  v.  United  Statea. 
283  UB.  078,  879.  61  B.  Ct.  238,  76  L.  Bd.  810. 
The  check  Involved  in  the  Instant  ease  was 
in  payment  of  a  sum  on  account  of  disability 
resulting  from  Injury  Incurred  in  the  line  of 
active  military  duty.  By  virtue  of  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  34  UB.C.  (1963  Ed.)  |  700 
such  payment  on  account  of  service- 
connected  disability  oonstltuted  "compensa- 
tion" as  dlstlngulslMd  from  a  "pension". 
38  use.  (1952  Ed.i  J138'  did  not  apply. 
;  128  was  limited  in  application  to  "pension" 
checks.  Cf.  DeMaurea  v.  Squier.  9  Clr..  144 
F.  ad  564.  666.  And,  contrary  to  the  conten- 
tions of  defendanU.  18  UB-CA.  i  471  doee 
not  embrace  forged  endorsements.  Prussian 
v.  United  States,  supra.  We  are  not  per- 
suaded by  defendant's  argiiment  that  the 
statutes  unconstitutionally  afford  the  execu- 
tive department  a  multiple  choice  of  vary- 
ing penalties  for  an  identical  offense  or  are 
xinoonsUtutlonally  vague  as  applied  to  de- 
fendant. The  District  Oourt  did  not  err  In 
sustaining  the  information. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Hafer  and  Richard  M.  Gold- 
berg represented  the  defendant,  without 
compensation,  by  court  appointment.  The 
Court  appreciates  their  services  and  com- 
mends them  for  the  efforts  put  forth  In  the 
conduct  and  presentation  of  the  defense  of 
the  defendant. 

The  Judgment  order  of  the  District  Court 
Is  afnrpied. 

Affirmed. 

Schoackenberg,  Circuit  Judge  (concur- 
ring). 

While  I  concur  In  Judge  Castle's  opinion 
In  this  case,  I  make  an  exception  to  that 
sentence  which  holds  that  defendant  has  no 
consUtuUonal  or  statutory  right  that  "Ig- 
norance" t>e  represented  in  the  Jury  box.  I 
do  not  find  that  defendant  has  made  any 
contention  for  "ignorance"  in  the  Jury  box. 
He  has  directed  his  attack  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  literacy  test,  i.e..  a  formal  eighth 
grade  education.  In  this  case  we  are  con- 
cerned with  an  Intdllgence  test  which  Is 
measured.  In  part,  by  literacy.  A  lack  of 
literacy  denotee  Illiteracy,  not  Ignorance.  An 
illiterate  person  may  be  a  wise  person.  28 
U  S  C.R.  I  1861  doee  not  disqualify  as  Jurors 
persons  because  they  are  Ignorant;  It  dis- 
qualifies them  because  they  are  illiterate. 
1  e.,  unable  to  read,  write,  and  understand 
the  English  language. 


Mr.  STKNNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S«iBtor  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  :/leld. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  attracted  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
with  reference  to  ignorance  being  repre- 
sented in  the  jury  box.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  as  to  the  pending  measure 
which  we  have  been  debating.  What 
would  be  the  situation  if  the  pending  bill 
should  be  passed?  Would  not  ignorance 
be  represented  at  the  ballot  box? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course,  and 
the  bill  seeks — unconstitutionally,  of 
ooiirae — to  give  a  man  a  constitutional 
right  tc  have  ignorance  represented  at 
the  ballot  box.  I  cited  the  recent  decision 
of  the  dreult  court  of  appeals  that  a 
man  has  no  constitutional  right  to  have 
Ignorance  represented  in  the  jury  box. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  yielding  to  me.  Fur- 
thermore, is  it  not  true  that  in  most 
States  jurors  are  selected  from  a  list  of 
Qualified  electors? 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  sixth-grade  qualification  is 
supposed  to  help  colored  people,  but  51.9 
percent  of  the  colored  men  in  rural 
Virginia,  who  are  25  s^ars  old  or  above, 
have  only  a  fourth-grade  education  or 
less.  More  than  100,000  colored  people 
are  qualified  to  vote  in  Virginia.  This 
bill  would  disqualify  more  than  one-half 
of  the  colored  people  of  Virginia  who  are 
over  25  years  of  age  and  who  do  not 
have  a  sixth-grade  education.  They 
could  be  given  the  "works"  on  an  intelli- 
gence test.  So  could  they  in  all  the  other 
Southern  States.  It  is  alleged  that  this 
bill  is  to  help  them.  I  think  if  it  goes 
through  Congress,  it  will  boomerang.  I 
hope  it  will  not  become  law,  because  it  is 
absolutely  unconstitutional. 


'  The  offense  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted on  or  about  May  31,  1957,  and  the 
references  to  {f  138  and  700  arc  to  those  sec- 
tions as  they  existed  prior  to  the  Act  at  Sep- 
tember 3.  1958,  Public  Law  86-867.  73  Stat. 
1106.  revising  and  codifying  the  lam  relat- 
ing to  veterans'  benefits.  38  VB.CJi.  11 1 
et  seq.,  101(18),  3503. 


T3TILIZATION  OP  MANPOWER  AND 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  STENNJS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  two  problems  which 
are  closely  related — one  being  our  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  and  the 
other  the  question  of  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  our  military  manpower. 

The  concern  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  about  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  and  the  continued 
flow  of  our  dollars  to  Ehirope  is  mani- 
fested by  the  apparently  authoritative 
report  that  certain  additional  steps  will 
be  taken  to  stem  the  flow  of  dollars,  in- 
cluding the  recall  of  40,000  noncombat 
troops  and  the  rotation  of  other  support 
forces,  such  as  Army  stevedores  and 
maintenance  men.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  well-considered  action  along  these 
lines  would  be  beneficial  in  many  ways 
and  would  result  in  the  strengthening 
both  of  our  military  and  our  financial 
posture. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  we  fail  to  live 
up  to  our  commitmoits  to  NATO.  We 
must  and  should  continue  to  support  It 
both  with  military  forces  and  with  mili- 
tary weapons  and  equipment.  This  is 
not  the  question.  The-  real  question  Is 
what  Is  the  best  and  most  economical 
method  by  which  this  cam  be  done. 


One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  recall  of  the  40,000  noncombat 
troops,  in  addition  to  ImiHrovlng  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position,  would  be  to 
serve  notice  on  our  NATO  allies  that  we 
are  looking  to  them  for  a  greater  effort. 
The  recalled  noncombat  troops  could  be 
replaced  with  civilians,  scxne,  if  not 
most,  of  them  Europeans.  These  troops 
upon  their  return  to  the  United  States 
can  be  utilized  In  the  buildup  of  our  reg- 
ular forces  to  the  960,000  limit  set  for 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  is  «-ell  to  remember  that  we 
had  less  than  860,000  In  the  Regular 
Army  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1961  and 
now  plan  to  release  approximately 
145,000  reservists  by  the  end  of  August 
of  this  year. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  say- 
ing that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  go- 
ing to  recall  40,000  noncombat  troops.  I 
am  Miylng  that,  based  on  Information  I 
have,  which  I  am  certain  is  based  on  the 
facts,  I  believe  that  many  can  be  safely 
withdrawn  without  decreasing  our  real 
strength  in  Europe  one  bit.  that  they 
are  largely  in  logistic  support  categories, 
and  that  they  should  be  withdrawn  and 
their  work  done  by  others. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  miUtary 
men  should  not  be  kept  in  those  jobs  or 
spaces  which  can  be  filled  by  civilians, 
especially  when  two  divisions  of  reserv- 
ists are  being  sent  home  and  we  are 
building  two  additional  regular  divisions 
to  bring  us  up  to  the  strragth  of  16  Army 
divisions.  By  the  same  tcAen.  there  is 
no  point  in  drafting  men  for  service 
when  trained  troops  are  available  but 
are  immobilized  in  essentially  civilian 
functions. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  proper  utUlaitlon  of  mili- 
tary manpower,  and  I  know  that  the 
administration  shares  this  concern. 
Even  before  I  read  the  report  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  I  had  requested  the 
Defense  Department  to  furnish  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee,  with  Information 
regarding  military  positions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  being  considered 
for  replacement  by  civilian  personneL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  replied  that,  al- 
though the  c(»nplete  Inf  onnatlon  is  not 
now  available,  serious  studies  are  cur- 
rently going  on  to  identify  those  cate- 
gories of  military  personnel  which  are 
suitable  for  conversion  Into  civilian  per- 
sonnel authorizations.  I  am  ^loouraged 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  going 
into  this  matter  in  this  detail,  for  it 
indicates  that  the  very  real  problem  pre- 
sented is  recognized  in  defense  circles. 
Positions  which  are  potentially  suitable 
for  replacement  by  civilian  i)ersonnel  are 
those  in  civilian-type  skills,  such  as  ad- 
ministrative, supply,  maintenance,  and 
medical,  in  noncombat  units. 

The  problems  involved,  however,  are 
not  always  susceptible  oi  an  easy  solu- 
tion.   For  example,  there  is  the  need  to 
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m^intAin  In  Um  United  States  wh«t  Is 
known  as  a  rotation  base.  This  means 
that  positions  in  the  United  States  must 
be  held  open  for  military  men  who  have 
been  overseas,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
assigned and  thus  see  their  families  and 
otherwise  obtain  a  respite  from  oversea 
duty.  In  many  cases,  these  spaces  have 
been  filled  by  military  personnel  back  In 
the  United  States  on  rotation  leave,  al- 
though many  of  the  positions  could  have 
been  filled  by  civilians. 

Other  complicating  factors  are  what 
the  military  describes  as  "military  career 
development  needs."  which  means  the 
shifting  of  a  soldier  from  one  capacity 
or  skill  to  another  to  Increase  versatility ; 
cost  factors:  and.  finally,  the  availabil- 
ity of  qualified  civilian  replacements  for 
positions  In  Isolated  or  remote  areas. 

While  I  know  that  there  are  many 
problems  Involved.  I  am  nevertheless 
convinced  that  action  can  be  taken  which 
will  result  in  a  more  adequate  utilization 
of  oiir  military  manpower  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  help  alleviate  the  drain 
on  our  finances  which  has  resxilted  from 
the  flow  of  dollars  to  oversea  areas. 

Upon  the  question  of  manpower  uti- 
lization, I  am  always  perplexed  by  the  ad- 
mitted ability  of  other  forces  such  as  the 
Soviet  and  German  Armies  to  obtain 
more  combat  troops  from  the  numbers  in 
their  armies  than  we  can.  The  Defense 
Department  admits  that  this  is  so.  but 
Justifies  it  by  pointing  out  that  the  Rus- 
sians utilize  fewer  troops  in  support  than 
we  do  because  they  are  equipped  to  fight 
on  their  own  continent.  In  addition, 
they  estimate  that  the  150  divisions  in 
the  Soviet  army  are  manned  at  from  25 
to  85  percent  of  their  authorized 
strength.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
all  over  the  world  and.  as  a  result,  needs 
many  more  military  men  In  supply,  sup- 
port, and  logistic  positions. 

Another  contention  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  provide  many  of  the  services 
accepted  as  necessary  in  the  U.S.  Army 
because  they  place  less  emphasis  on 
medical  care,  sanitation,  adequacy  and 
quality  of  food,  military  Justice,  per- 
sonnel records,  administration,  and  re- 
ligious and  recreational  activities  and 
facilities.  While  I  heartily  agree  that 
the  American  fighting  man  is  entitled 
to  all  of  these  services,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  studies  now  going  on  be 
continued  vigorously  and  that  they  go 
into  all  of  the  questions  and  problems 
searchlngly  and  thoroughly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  all  positions  which 
can  be  filled  by  civilians  so  that  the  max- 
imum number  of  military  men  can  be 
released  to  to  combat  positions. 

Some  Idea  of  the  amount  of  sup- 
port hitherto  employed  for  the  U.S. 
forces  In  Exirope  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  we  reportedly  now  have  240.000 
Army  troops  stationed  there.  Only 
about  70.000  of  these  are  In  the  five  U.S. 
divisions  in  Europe,  according  to  reports. 
It  Is  true  that  there  are  other  non- 
dlvislonal  fighting  units  in  the  7th 
Army,  such  as  armored  cavalry  regiments 
and  tank  battalions,  but  some  idea  of 
the  number  of  noncombat  troops  sta- 


tioned In  Europe  can  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  40,000  of  such  troops  will 
be  recalled.  The  exact  breakdown  on 
the  figures  Is,  of  course,  classified. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  advocacy 
on  my  part  that  we  shirk  any  of  our 
obligations  or  commitments  to  our 
NATO  allies.  However,  their  contribu- 
tion, on  a  relative  basis,  should  be  at 
least  commensurate  with  ours.  I  can 
see  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not 
take  over  many  of  the  support,  supply, 
and  logistic  functions,  both  for  their  own 
troops  and  for  the  U.S.  troops  which  are 
stationed  in  Europe.  The  result  of  this 
would  be  to  free  thousands  of  our  men 
from  noncombat  duties,  and  the  recall  of 
these  men  to  our  own  shores  would  con- 
tribute substantially  in  solving  the  finan- 
cial problems  resulting  from  our  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
recommend  and  urge  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  take  immediate  and 
positive  action  along  the  lines  which  I 
have  discussed.  Such  action  will  have 
several  important  and  beneficial  effects. 
First,  it  will  result  in  our  NATO  allies 
shouldering  a  more  proportionate  part 
of  our  common  burden.  Second,  it  will 
result  in  better  utilization  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  by  freeing  noncombat 
troops  for  combat  duty.  Third,  and  by 
no  means  least  important,  it  will  be  of 
substantial  benefit  in  stemming  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  our  dollars  to  Europe 
These  matters  must  and  should  be  given 
the  prompt  attention  which  their  impor- 
tance demands  and  merits. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee will  continue  its  informal 
study  on  the  highly  important  subject 
of  the  utilization  of  our  manpower. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  28.  entitled 
Youth's  Other  Corps."  The  article  re- 
fers to  the  proposal  for  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  The  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  bill  is  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
It  is  S.  404.  Calendar  No.  959.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  sponsor  that  proposed 
legislation,  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  would  permit  the  organization 
of  a  youth  corps  within  our  country  to 
do  much  the  same  work  as  is  being  done 
by  the  Peace  Corps  outside  our  country. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  excel- 
lent editorial,  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  corps,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

Youth's  Othxx    Cokps 

The  overwhelming  bipartisan  support  In 
Congress  for  expanding  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
the  surest  measure  of  the  broad  acceptance 
of  an  Idea  that  was  once  regarded  as  a  dan- 
geroiis  novelty.  The  applause  for  the  Peace 
Corps  ought  to  encourage  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  parallel  propocal  for  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  now  sequestered  In  the  Rouse 
Rules  Committee.  This  legislation  would 
create  a  la.OOO-member  corps  similar  to  the 


CCC  of  New  Deal  days  and  would  glv«  yotmg- 
sters  between  the  ages  of  16  and  33  a  ctaanc* 
to  work  in  useful  public  projects  such  a« 
reforestation  at  pay  of  970  a  month. 

Comparable  legislation  before  the  8enat« 
calU  for  a  larger  corps  of  160,000  but  once 
the  House  has  approved  Its  version  a  oom- 
promtse  can  surely  be  worked  out.  One  In- 
teresting provision  of  the  House  bill  would 
also  establish  a  hometown  peac*  corps  )f 
35,000  in  which  youngsters  could  work  on 
local  public  projects,  living  at  home  and 
earning  up  to  130  a  week. 

Passage  of  the  leglslaUon  would  enable 
Congress  to  give  thousands  of  American 
youngsters  a  chance  to  make  a  contribution 
to  their  conununlty  and  country — to  do 
something  for  others  as  well  as  themselves. 
We  can  think  of  few  more  appealing  ways  of 
providing  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of  youth, 
especially  of  adolescents  who  may  be  rest- 
less, rootless,  and  Jobless.  While  no  corps 
can  pretend  to  offer  a  cure  to  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency, the  lack  of  affirmative  programs 
for  Jobless  youths  is  plainly  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

SignlOcantly.  the  District  Urban  Service 
Corps  has  been  a  success  in  its  first  year  of 
operation.  This  privately  supported  local 
program  now  has  about  150  volunteer  work- 
ers and  will  need  four  or  five  times  as  many 
to  carry  out  Its  task  of  helping  needy  chil- 
dren This  small  but  useful  corps  has  served 
as  a  pilot  project  and  provides  heartening 
proof  that  the  desire  to  give  is  strong  in  a 
society  where  so  much  stress  Is  placed  on 
the  delights  of  get. 


NORTHWEST  AIRLINES  GRADUATES 
FIRST  NEGRO  STEWARDESS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
Northwest  Airlines  has  graduated  Its 
first  Negro  stewardess,  a  Miss  Leanora 
Bolden,  of  New  Rochelle.  NY.  This  past 
Monday  Miss  Bolden  made  her  first 
flight  as  a  stewardess  on  an  Electra  fly- 
ing from  the  Twin  Cities  to  Washington. 

I  wish  to  commend  Northwest  Airlines 
for  its  nondiscriminatory  hiring  prac- 
tices All  too  few  airlines  have  accepted 
applications  for  such  positions  from 
members  of  the  Negro  race.  I  would 
hope  that  Northwest's  hiring  policy  will 
encourage  more  airlines  to  drop  the  color 
barrier. 

Secondly,  may  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Miss  Bolden  and  to  wish 
her  well  in  her  new.  exciting,  and  chal- 
lenging position.  Prom  reading  the 
newspaper  article  on  Miss  Bolden  which 
appeared  in  Sunday's  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  I  know  she  will  do  an  outstanding 
Job.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  article  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Anu-wr's    FiasT    Ntcro    Wins    Winos — Nrw 

NWA  STTWARDESS  Maitw  Hutobt 

(By  Palsum  Russell) 

When  Leanora  Bolden.  wearing  the  shiny 
new  wings  of  a  stewardess,  emplanes  Mon- 
day at  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paxil  Interna- 
tional Airport  on  an  Electra  bound  for 
Washington,  she  will  be  making  history  of 
sorts. 

Tall  (5  feet  S  Inches) .  slender  (133  pounds) . 
and  33,  with  a  satin  smooth  skin  and  a  lovely 
smile.  Iflss  Bolden  Is  the  ftnt  Negro  to  be 
graduated  as  a  Northwest  Airlines  stewardess 
and  one  of  the  few  of  her  race  In  the  Nation 
to  hold  such  a  position. 
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But  ths  rMpondblllty  doas  not  walgh 
heavily  on  the  well-abspad  shoulders  q€  La, 
as  she  la  known  to  her  friends. 

"I  have  no  feelings  about  being  the  first." 
she  said  as  she  sat  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
apartment  at  T700  Bloomlngton  Avenoe. 
Richfield,  she  shared  with  five  other  gMs 
during  their  training  oourse,  "I  can  only 
do  my  beat.  Jtist  as  I  have  triad  to  do  In 
most  Jobs." 

raiKNoa    raptt 
Then  she  added:  "Most  of  my  friends  are 
happy   to  »ot   that  a  qualified  person  can 
get  in." 

Mlas  Bolden  has  had  other  Jobs — as  a  nurse 
secretary  in  a  clinic  In  New  Rochelle,  N.Y* 
which  she  calls  her  hometown  although 
Fhe  was  born  In  New  Tork  City,  and  as  a 
tracer  In  an  adjustment  department  In  a 
Washington  department  store.  Bhe  also  has 
completed  3  years  ot  collega  work  at  various 
schools.  Including   Howard  University. 

"Actually  I  wanted  to  be  a  history  teacher. 
but  I  had  financial  problems."  she  confided. 
"I  applied  for  the  stewardess  Job  the  lame 
time  I  applied  for  the  one  at  the  department 
store.  But  at  that  time  I  was  too  fat  to  be 
a  stewardess.  I  weighed  140  pounds.  I  was 
told  to  write  when  I  lost  some  weight." 

Miss  Bolden  stopped  eating  sweeta  and 
bet  ween -meal  snacks,  lost  weight — she  now 
wears  a  size  7  or  0  dress — and  was  accepted 
in  the  stewardess  training  program. 

As  she  was  talking,  a  happy,  tousle-halred 
Rlrl  In  Capri  pants  popped  Into  the  room 
She  kicked  up  a  leg  and  announced,  "Fm 
going  to  Miami." 

She  was  Sandl  Smylea,  34,  Washington, 
who  with  Le  and  24  other  stewardess  trainees 
received  their  diplomas  the  same  day.  The 
Miami  flight  was  her  first  assignment. 

Le  Introduced  her  as  one  of  her  room- 
mates. 

"We're  an  international  lot."  Le  said. 
"Sandl  and  I  are  the  only  ones  still  living  In 
this  apartment.  But  there  was  Peggy  Chew — 
she's  Chinese — from  Saa  Francisco  and  Jean 
Nakomoto,  she's  Japanese,  from  Los  Angeles. 
They  have  moved  to  another  apartment  in 
Minneapolis. 

"Then  there  was  Marilyn  Jemlgan  from 
San  Pranclsco.  She's  In  the  living  room. 
And  Roberta  Mueller  a  Canadian.  They  have 
an  apartment  In  St.  Paul." 

"We  had  a  wonderful  time."  put  In  Sandl. 
•  We'd  sit  around  eating  rice  with  chopsticks. 
Pink  rloe.  Jeanle's  foUcs  sent  It.  And  Peggy 
would  make  barbecued  ribs.  Chinese  type. 
I  made  most  of  the  evening  n^als,  but  all 
of  the  girls  can  cook." 

Just  then  Peggy  and  Jean  walked  In.  Join- 
ing Le,  Sandl,  and  a  half  doeen  of  their 
neighbors,  also  newly  graduated  steward- 
esses, dl8c\i8slng  SandllB  first  assignment 
and  flights  they  hope  to  get. 

Le  stepped  outside  to  poae  for  a  photog- 
rapher. 

"Doesnt  she  look  terrific  In  her  uniform?" 
one  of  the  girls  remarked. 
It  was  obvious  why  no  one  disagreed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  join  In  congratu- 
lating Miss  Bolden,  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, and  Northwest  Airlines  for  the 
forward-looking  action  which  the  air- 
line has  taken.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  calling  attention 
to  it.  I  wish  Miss  Bolden,  who  has  a 
fine  record  In  the  past,  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  new  work  which  she  has  un- 
dertaken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  know  Miss  Bolden  will  be  pleased 
that  her  Senator  had  made  those  com- 
ments and  commended  her.  She  surely 
deserves  It.  , 


SAFE  STORAOB  OF  GOVERNMENT 
RECX>RD6  BY  MICROFILM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
clear attack  is  one  of  the  most  depress- 
ing subjects  to  consider.  But  the  merest 
possibility  of  such  an  attack  compels  us 
to  think  about  the  need  for  prompt  post- 
disaster  recovery. 

The  microfilm  Industry  has  been  doing 
a  good  deal  of  thtnicing  about  one  of  the 
problems  Involved — the  safe  storage  of 
our  vast  Government  records  and  their 
quick  retrieval. 

The  Industry's  progress  was  vividly 
demonstrated  by  exhibits  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Micro- 
film Association  In  "Washington.  It  was 
also  described  In  an  address  by  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Walton,  vice  president  and 
director  of  research  for  Minnesota  Min- 
ing k  Manufacturing  Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
of  I>r.  Walton's  speech  before  the  asso- 
ciation be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

EzcxaPTB  PkOM  THx  Adobess  bt  Da.  Walton 

I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  about  why  we're  here  today 
for  a  national  conference  on  microfilm.  The 
Industry  Is  booming.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
this  Is  that  the  industry,  which  was  relatively 
static  for  several  years,  has  made  the  use  of 
microfilm  as  practical  as  a  pin.  Potential 
mlcrofllm  applications  Januned  up  like  logs 
in  a  river:  now  the  fioodgates  have  been 
opened  through  microfilm  systems  develop- 
ment and  the  Industry  Is  starting  to  catch  up 
with  the  need. 

We  can  handily  take  a  small  amotmt  of  In- 
formation, file  It,  and  retrieve  It  almost  at 
vrUI.  With  a  little  more  Information,  we 
might  get  by  with  an  extra  fUlng  cabinet  and 
some  additional  help.  But  when  literally 
tons  of  Information  of  all  scxts  get  dxunped 
Into  the  hopper  day  by  day  with  frightening 
regularity  then  we  have  problems. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  prosper,  our  chil- 
dren muat  learn  faster;  our  Indiistrlal  fa- 
cilities must  produce  faster  and  our  scien- 
tists must  be  able  to  create  faster. 

No  longer  Is  there  time  to  labor  over  vol- 
umes of  Indexes  and  cross  Indexes.  Mankind 
will  no  longer  stand  still  while  we  read  the 
footnotes  of  technology  to  find  the  key  to 
progress.  The  Indexes  must  be  spelled  out, 
simplified,  so  that  everyone  can  understand 
it,  everyone  can  find  It,  and  everyone  can 
use  it. 

And  they  must  be  able  to  use  It  Instan- 
taneously. This  Is  the  great  challenge  fac- 
ing the  microfilm  industry  today.  We  can 
take  heart  In  a  grassroots  approach  which 
has  been  started  to  solve  this  problem. 

After  more  than  a  century,  mankind  la 
now  taking  aix>ther  look  at  the  use  of  micro- 
film in  the  library.  Here  Is  one  of  the  im- 
portant areas  where  standardization  must 
begin. 

Whether  the  student  Is  in  a  branch  li- 
brary, a  main  library,  a  college,  a  high  school, 
or  a  farflxmg  missile  complex,  he  should 
feel  at  home  In  his  search  for  knowledge. 
The  tocds  at  hand  should  be  familiar  to  him. 
The  techniques  should  be  second  nature. 
And  ha  should  be  able  to  seek  and  find  in- 
formation without  having  to  consult  a  hand- 
book on  how  to  operate  the  piece  of  hard- 
ware in  front  of  him.  It  should  be  aa 
easy  aa  turning  the  pages  of  a  book. 

What  we  need  in  our  reaearch  Ubrarlea  and 
our  public  Ubrarlea  is  a  system  In  which  In- 
foirniati<»i  can  be  searched,  retrieved,  and 
transmitted  widely  to  distant  pointa  by  all 


the  devlcea  available  to  mm  t*w»in^<r»g  riloaart 
circuit  television. 

What  the  public  needa  la  a  way  to  have 
one  library  serve  its  city  branches,  Ita  county 
outlets  and  even  rural  branebea— from  a  cen- 
tral location — ^uaing  one  ajrstem  with  all  Its 
components  standardised. 

What  the  city,  county,  rural,  ard  State 
libraries  develop  may  form  tlie  key  to  the 
future  and  the  aolutlon  to  the  problema 
beseUing  ua.  Our  greateat  growth  in  thla 
already  burgeoning  induatry  liaa  in  coordi- 
nated information  centera  wiileh  have  the 
proper,  standardized  methoda  otf  storing  and 
retrieving  information — at  the  speed  re- 
quired today.  Thla  can  be  a  aignlflcant 
achievement. 

Mankind's  Instinct  for  aeeurlty  and  rxir- 
vlval  might  be  called  the  mottvatton  which 
has  brought  the  microfilm  induatry  to  where 
It  is  today. 

There  is  not  only  the  dealre — but  alao  the 
need — to  have  our  vital  recorda,  our  engi- 
neering drawings,  and  our  lilatory  micro- 
filmed and  stored  In  a  cave.  This  many  have 
done,  but  It  means  the  Job  is  only  half 
finished. 

If  we  are  to  protect  ourselves  against  dis- 
asters of  all  types,  we  must  anticipate  our 
needs  more  realistically. 

Our  engineers  may  need  drawings  to  re- 
build our  plants,  to  repair  machinery,  to  get 
public  utilities  working  and  to  put  us  back 
Into  business. 

We  may  need  copies  of  the  flow  charts,  the 
schematic  diagrams  and  the  chemists'  note- 
books. This  places  before  us  a  matter  of 
significance  to  everyone  wtio  manufactures, 
markets  or  makes  use  of  microfilm. 

We  must  stockpile  for  the  future.  We 
must  make  certain  the  essential  supplies  are 
on  hand  to  take  care  of  any  emergency. 
Having  the  film  stored  in  a  cave  Is  not 
enough.  We  must  have  with  It  the  equip- 
ment and  the  supplies  in  siifllcient  quanti- 
ties and  of  the  right  kind. 

These  then  are  the  challenges  we  face,  and 
since  all  things  are  relative,  for  each  chal- 
lenge and  each  solution  there  la  great 
opportunity. 

There  Is  the  opportunity  for  a  better  edu- 
cated mankind  because  we  can  speed  the 
development  of  special  skills.  We  can  build 
faster  and  better  because  we  can  speed  the 
transmittal  of  data  and  through  standard- 
ization we  can  make  that  information  avail- 
able to  mankind  everywhere. 

We  can  help  Insure  the  continuation  of 
civilization  because  mlcrofllm  was  meant  to 
endure  and.  In  turn,  wUl  help  mankind 
endure. 

I  know  you  have  the  tools,  the  inventive- 
ness and  the  drive  to  face  these  challengca. 
If  you  do  and  you  are  suooeaaful,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  the  future  of  the  free 
world  will  be  on  microfilm. 


DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS  OP  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  COMMEND  CYRIL  E. 
KING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
mvite  the  attentlcm  of  Senators  to  reso- 
lutions which  were  recently  adopted  by 
Democratic  clubs  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  commendation  of  Cyril  E.  King,  Gov- 
ernment Secretary  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  formerly  a  member  of  my  staff  here 
in  Washington.  The  resolutions  apeak 
for  themselves  and  they  attest  to  the 
qualities  of  leadership.  Integrity,  and  de- 
votion to  the  commonweal  which  Mr. 
King  possesses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
resolutions  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  u  follows: 
RisoLirr:oi«  Commxhocmo  QovsaMMKNT  Sac- 

EKTAST    CTUL    ■.    KiNO   AS   AN    ODTBTANDUra 
DKMOOAT    AMD    LOTAI.    PtTBUC    SXBVAMT,    BT 

CiiaiaTiAM«TB>  Dbmocratic  Club 

"WlicreM  the  Honorable  Cyiil  E.  King,  a 
native-born  Virgin  lalander.  was  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  John 
P.  Kennedy,  as  Oovemment  Secretary  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  May  6.  1»«1:  and 

"Whereas,  since  assuming  the  position, 
OoTemment  Secretary  King  has  earned  the 
deep  respect,  admiration,  and  commendation 
of  the  members  of  the  Chrlstlansted  Demo- 
cratic Club  for  his  constant  endeavor  to 
unify  all  Democrats,  for  the  genuine  quali- 
ties be  has  ezempllltod  as  a  Democrat,  and 
especially  as  a  public  servant,  as  well  as  for 
his  close  cooperation  with  said  club.  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  secretary  attest  the  adoption  here- 
of and  that  copies  of  same  be  thereafter 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to 
Senator  Hubkxt  H  HuMPHaxT.  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Insular  Conunlttee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Senate,  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  to 
the  Government  Secretary  for  the  Virgin 
Islands." 

Done  before  me  In  the  city  of  Chrlstlan- 
sted. St.  Croix.  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  this  12th  day  of  March.  AD    I9fll. 

AUSBKT  A    AnDUZSX, 

President. 
Attest 

*  Hklis  a    Psances. 

Vice  President 
Calin   D    Burks. 

Secretary 

RSSOLUTTON    HONOaiNG  THS    HONORABLE  CtRIL 

E    Kino,   st   thk  DEMocaATic  Club   of  St 
John 

Whereas  Cyril  E.  King,  on  May  5.  1961. 
assumed  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Government  secretaryship  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;   and 

Whereas  his  dedication  to  the  duties  of 
this  great  trust  has  been  outstanding,  his 
forcefulness  In  the  execution  of  his  office  has 
been  extraordinary;  and 

Whereas  his  d3mamlc  leadership  and  per- 
formance has  reflected  to  the  honor  and 
credit  of  the  Virgin  Islands  community:  and 

Whereas  Cyril  E.  King  has  an  outstanding 
record  as  a  dedicated,  conscientious,  hard- 
worklng  Democrat,  who  never  falls  to  attend 
the  regular  monthly  Democratic  meetings, 
thereby  strengthening  and  Inspiring  the 
clubs  In  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  Democratic 
Club  of  St  John  that  fitting  and  proper 
recognition  be  given  to  the  faithful,  dedi- 
cated, unselfish  service  of  Cyril  E.  King;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  and  it  is  hereby  resolved  by  the 
Democratic  Club  0/  St.  John.  That  express- 
ing our  admiration  for  his  example,  we  here- 
by record  due  recognition  and  appreciation 
for  the  outstanding  contributions  and  stim- 
ulation rendered  the  Democratic  Clubs  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  cite  and  commend  Gov- 
ernment Secretary  Cyril  E.  King;  and  It  Is 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  framed  copy  of  this  cita- 
tion be  presented  to  the  Honorable  Cyril  E. 
King  by  the  President  of  the  St.  John  Demo- 
cratic Club  at  an  appropriate  ceremony  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes;  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  Senator  Hubert  H  Hum- 
phrey. OoT.  Ralph  M.  Patlwonsky.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands;  John  M    Bailey. 


Chairman,  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  Senator  Joseph  Alexander,  State  Chair- 
man, Democratic  Insular  Conunlttee. 


Attest: 


President. 


Secretary 


Resolution  Commending  Govzknment  Sbc- 
arrAST  Cran,  E  Kino  as  an  Oxjtstandino 
Dkmocratic  and  Lotal  Public  Servant,  bt 
the  St.  Thomas  Democratic  Club 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Cyril  E.  King  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  P.  Kennedy,  as  Government 
Secretary  for  the  Virgin  Islands  on  May  5. 
1961;   and 

Whereas  since  assuming  the  position  Mr 
King  has  displayed  unselfish  devotion,  en- 
ergy, sincerity,  and  efficiency  to  the  task  of 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  these 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

Whereas  Government  Secretary  King  has 
earned  the  deep  respect,  admiration,  and 
commendation  of  the  members  of  the  St 
Thomas  Democratic  Club  for  his  regular  at- 
tendance at  meetings,  for  the  qualities  he 
has  exemplified  as  a  Democrat  and  especially 
as  a  public  servant,  as  well  as  fcx  his  close  co- 
operation with  said  club.  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  and  tt  t,?  hereby  resolved.  That  we. 
the  members  of  the  St  Thomas  Democratic 
Club,  assembled  In  regular  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  March  7.  1962.  hereby  commend 
Government  Secretary  King  as  an  outstand- 
ing, loyal,  and  efficient  Democrat  who  always 
upholds  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  Senator  Hubert  H  Humphrey,  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Insular  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  the 
Government  Secretary  for  the  Virgin  Islands 

Done  before  me  In  the  city  of  Charlotte 
Amalle,  St  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States.  thU  7th  day  of  March,  AD. 
1962. 


Attest: 


President. 


Vice  President. 


Secretary. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  POLISH 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  thLs 
week  we  commemorate  the  171st  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Polish  Constitution.  This  event,  which 
took  place  in  1791,  will  always  remain  a 
landmark  in  history  to  all  freedom-lov- 
ing people. 

With  a  strong,  effective  government, 
made  possible  by  the  new  Constitution, 
Poland  could  carry  out  progressive  re- 
forms, build  up  its  army,  and  stave  off 
the  onslaughr^  of  those  overbearing 
neighbors  who  partitioned  it  in  1772. 

The  Poles  hoped  and  prayed  that  these 
mighty  neighbors  would  stay  away  long 
enough  for  Poland  to  put  into  practice 
the  revolutionary  reforms  outlined  in  its 
Constitution,  and  to  strengthen  its  mili- 
tary forces.  Their  hopes  and  prayers 
were    not    realized.      The    war    between 


Russia  and  the  Turks  came  to  an  end,  so 
Catherine  the  Great  began  to  look  with 
wary  eye  at  the  constitutional  develop- 
ments in  Poland,  and  with  greedy  eye  at 
Poland's  eastern  provinces. 

Russia  attacked.  Prussia's  promise  to 
Poland  of  friendship  and  protection  was 
not  kept.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  coura- 
geous champion  of  American  independ- 
ence, helped  lead  the  Polish  Army 
against  overwhelming  odds  to  win  three 
crucial  battles.  But  they  could  not  halt 
the  Russian  columns.  Russia  finally 
conquered. 

Since  that  time,  the  Polish  people  have 
taken  up  arms  again  and  again  to  com- 
bat their  oppressors,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  In  1920,  the  Polish  Army  suc- 
cessfully repelled  a  Russian  Bolshevik 
invasion.  This  victory  saved  not  only 
Poland  from  Communist  domination, 
but  probably  much  of  war-weary  West- 
ern Europe  as  well. 

During  the  brief  respite  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars.  Poland 
flourished  as  never  before.  Agriculture, 
industry,  social  welfare,  and  education 
progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

But  peace  and  prosperity  did  not  last. 
In  1939.  the  Red  army  invaded  Poland 
again.  This  time,  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists won.  Not  content  with  mere  con- 
quest, the  Russians  followed  up  by 
wrenching  over  one  and  a  half  million 
people  from  their  homes  in  Poland,  and 
deporting  them  to  Siberian  forced  labor 
camps  or  elsewhere  in  the  vast  Russian 
hinterland.  Approximately  14.000  Polish 
officers  were  brutally  slain  in  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Katyn  massacre. 

Throughout  World  War  U,  the  Poles 
fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the  Nazis, 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  success. 
The  Polish  underground  cooperated  fully 
with  the  Red  army  in  ousting  Nazi  trooi>s 
from  Polish  soil.  What  did  they  get 
for  their  cooperation?  More  Soviet 
deportation  and  extermination. 

Prom  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
Communists  have  unceasingly  attempted 
to  enslave  the  Polish  people,  in  body  and 
in  mind.  Their  methods  are  sometimes 
subtle,  sometimes  brutal,  often  effective. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  a  people  which 
has  fought  during  its  entire  history  so 
valiantly,  so  desperately  against  foreign 
domination,  will  ever  succumb  complete- 
ly to  the  will  of  Communist  tyranny. 

And  so  today  I  join  with  all  men  every- 
where who  are  rightfully  proud  of  their 
Polish  heritage,  in  commemorating  the 
establishment  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion. May  the  long -oppressed  populace 
now  living  In  Poland  soon  regain  their 
hard -sought  freedom,  so  that  they  may 
fulfill  the  noble  destiny  which  their  con- 
stitution foretells. 

Mr  Ea^GLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
May  3.  marked  the  171st  anniversary  of 
Poland's  great  Constitution  of  1791,  the 
country's  first  democratic  document. 

Each  year  we  in  the  U.S.  Congress  take 
special  note  of  Polish  Constitution  Day 
But  each  year,  as  the  cold  war  intensi- 
fies and  our  own  liberties  become  more 
precious  to  us.  this  salute  to  the  captive 
people  of  Poland  takes  on  greater  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  State  of  California  we  have 
many  fine  men  and  women  of  Polish 
heritajje  who  observed  this  day  In  open 
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meetings.  Not  so  their  compatriots  in 
Poland.  There  their  celebrations  took 
place  in  the  privacy  of  their  thoughts. 
But  by  that  mute  recc>gnition  they  have 
added  one  more  layer  to  the  substance 
that  will  one  day  make  of  them  free  men 
and  women.  We  knoW  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty  stUl  lives  in  the  people  of  Poland. 
If  history  has  any  meaning  at  all.  that 
spirit  will  in  time  reap  its  reward. 


PUBLIC  STRONG  FOR  FREEDOM 
ACADEMY  ACCORDINQ  TO  GAL- 
LUP 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tionally famous  Gallup  poll  has  just  com- 
pleted a  nationwide  sampling  of  public 
opinion  concerning  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy bill,  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  sponsor  in  the  Senate  with  Senators 
Douglas,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Dood, 
Smathers,  Golowatkr,  Proxmirx.  Fono. 
Butler,  Hickxnloopxr,  Miller,  and 
Keating. 

According  to  the  GaUup  poll  7  out 
10  Americans  favor  the  establishment 
of  this  training,  research,  and  develop- 
ment institution,  which  would  have  as  its 
primary  mission  the  training  of  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  private  citizens  in 
cold  war  strategy.  The  Gallup  poll  con- 
firms the  long-held  conviction  of  those 
of  us  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  who 
have  sponsored  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill,  that  the  American  people  are  ear- 
nest in  their  desire  to  do  more  in  the  cold 
war  struggle  with  Slno-Sovlet  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 
reporting  the  results  of  the  pwU.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public   Backs   Frixdom   Acaocmt   To  Tbaik 

Colo  War  Stratcoists 

(By  George  Gadlup) 

PRiNcrroN,  NJ..  Miiy  3. — The  establish- 
ment of  a  Freedom  Academy  to  train  Gov- 
ernment personnel  and  private  citizens  In 
cold  war  strategy  would  have  great  appeal 
to  the  American  peoph;. 

Such  an  Academy — which  would  be  the 
US.  counterpart  of  Russian  political  warfare 
schools  already  In  (existence — Is  seen  by 
Americans  as  answerl:ig  a  definite  need  In 
the  presently  Ideological  struggle  between 
communism  and  democracy. 

Plans  for  the  Freedom  Academy  are  caUed 
for  In  a  bill,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  now  being 
considered  by  committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

Emphasizing  what  he  felt  to  be  the  need 
for  the  Academy  in  i\  recent  speech  at  a 
Princeton  University  conference  on  Inter- 
national communications.  Senator  MtrMST 
said: 

"In  the  theater  of  the  cold  war,  we  still 
operate  with  far  too  many  amateurs  who 
have  the  desire  to  win  but  who  completely 
lack  the  needed  training  and  background 
with  which  to  succeed." 

MuKOT  said  that  while  we  are  training 
military  people  for  the  hot  war  that  we  are 
not  fighting,  we  are  falling  to  train  people 
to  operate  In  the  cold  frar  conflict  In  which 
we  are  presently  engaged. 

To  see  how  people  a<^08S  the  Nation  re- 
act  to   the   idea  of   the  proposed  Freedom 


Academy,  GaUup  poll  reporters  asked  a  cross 
section  of  adulU  this  question : 

"A  proposal  now  before  Congress  would 
establls:ti  a  special  Academy  to  train  men  In 
cold  war  strategy  and  to  give  them  a  better 
understanding  of  Communist  propaganda 
and  political  warfare  methods.  Would  you 
iKvox  or  oppose  establishing  such  an 
Academy?" 

The  results  from  interviews  with  citizens 
in  big  cities,  towns.  Tillages,  and  rural  areas 
in  all  major  regions  of  the  Nation: 

Percent 

Favra* 80 

Oppose 14 

No  opinion 17 

BIPAaTISAN    BACKINO 

The  proposed  cold  war  training  school — 
which  is  sponsored  by  13  Senators  from  both 
political  parties — also  meets  with  bipartisan 
approval  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Roughly  the  same  size  majorities  of  Re- 
publicans (68  percent).  Democrats  (70  per- 
cent), and  Independents  (71  percent)  favor 
establishing  an  Academy  to  train  people  In 
propaganda  warfare. 

Linked  to  the  majority  support  Is  recog- 
nition that  the  United  States  Is  sometimes 
lacking  In  what  Mtmvr  has  called  "cold  war 
know-how"  In  fighting  a  shrewd  adversary 
who  has  made  such  political  warfare  a 
specialty. 

The  minority  who  oppose  the  Freedom 
Academy  proposal,  however,  do  so  chiefly  be- 
cause they  feel  our  present  training  facilities 
are  adequate. 

PUSLIC    HAS   LONG    BACKED    GRXATXR    EFFORT 

The  present  flndlngs  are  but  further  evi- 
dence of  a  public  desire  to  do  more  In  a 
struggle  which  many  citizens  admit  we  are 
currently  losing. 

Since  World  II,  the  public  has  favored 
various  measures  designed  to  sell  the  U.S. 
point  of  view  to  the  world.  A  teacher  ex- 
change program,  U.S. -sponsored  universities 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  Peace  Corps — to  cite 
but  a  few  examples — have  all  had  the  back- 
ing of  public  opinion  In  Gallup  poll  surveys. 

The  public,  moreover,  has  been  willing  to 
spend  the  money  needed  to  get  such  projects 
underway.  A  little  over  a  year  ago.  for  ex- 
ample, two  out  of  three  persons  favored  the 
U.S.  spending  as  much  money  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  as  the  Russians  do — or  an 
estimated  20  times  as  much  as  we  do  now 
on  our  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

In  back  of  this  wlUlngness  is  the  conces- 
sion— ^recorded  earUer  this  year — that  Russia 
Is  now  ahead  of  us  In  the  propaganda  war — 
that  is.  doing  the  better  Job  of  winning  peo- 
ple around  the  world  to  Its  point  of  view. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Douglas  and  I  have  issued  a 
Joint  statement,  expressing  our  gratifica- 
tion with  the  Gallup  poll's  result.  I  am 
confident  that  our  statement  accurately 
speaks  the  feelings  of  the  19  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  who  have 
sponsored  the  Freedom  Academy  legisla- 
tion in  the  87th  Congress.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  joint  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
GALLtJF    Poll   Shows    Strong   Support   for 
Freedom  Acaoemt 

Following  Is  a  Joint  statement  by  Senators 
Karl  E.  Muwdt.  RepubUcan.  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Paul  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois, 
original  ooeponsors  of  S.  823,  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill.  The  statement  concerns  a 
Gallup  poll  showing  public  support  for  the 
Freedom  Academy.  The  poll  Is  to  be  made 
public  May  4.  The  poll  indicated  60  percent 
favored.  14  percent  opposed  and  17  percent 


were  of  no  opinion  on  establishing  a  Freedom 
Academy. 

Other  coeponsors  are:  Senator  Cufvobs 
Case  (Republican,  of  New  Jersey),  Thomas 
Dood  (Dwnocrat,  of  Connectleut),  Gbobgc 
Smathers  (Democrat  of  Florida),  Barrt 
Golowatkr  (Republican  of  Arizona),  Wn,- 
LUM  Proxmirx  (Democrat  of  Wisconsin), 
Hiram  Fong  (Republican  of  Hawaii),  John 
Marshall  Butler  (Republican  of  Maryland) , 
BouRKx  HiCKENLOOPKR  (Republican  of  Iowa) , 
Jack  B4iller  (Republican  of  Iowa),  and 
Kennith  Keating  (Republican  of  New 
York. 

The  Btatonent  by  Mr.  MuiniT  and  Mr. 
Douglas: 

"It  Is  most  gratifying  to  learn  of  the 
strong  public  response  which  has  been  evi- 
denced for  the  Freedom  Academy  proposal. 
The  recent  poll  taken  by  Mr.  George  Gallup, 
director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  demonstrates  that  the  American 
people  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  more  In 
the  cold  war  struggle  against  communism 
and  that  the  Freedom  Academy  should  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  our  cold  war 
apparatus. 

"We  know  that  our  colleagues  who  have 
Joined  with  us  as  cosponsors  of  this  measure 
share  otir  concern  In  recognizing  that  In  the 
area  of  psychological  and  political  warfare, 
our  side — the  free  world — ^has  been  woefully 
Inadequate  In  meeting  the  onslaughts  of  the 
Communists. 

"This  Inadequacy.  It  should  be  added,  does 
not  come  from  a  lack  of  wlU  or  a  desire  to 
pursue  difficult  courses  of  action  but  rather 
from  the  fact  that  our  adversaries  long  ago 
recognized  the  necessity  of  training  strate- 
gists In  the  fleld  of  nonmllltary  conflict 
and  established  training  schools  which  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  turning  out 
cadres  of  highly  skUled  political  warfare 
specialists. 

"We  were  Interested  to  note  that  the  Gal- 
lup poll  reporters  found  the  very  slim  opposi- 
tion to  the  Freedom  Academy  was.  in  the 
main,  based  on  a  belief  that  our  present 
training  facilities  are  adequate.  We  find 
this,  especially,  Interesting  because  it  is  the 
same  argument  that  has  been  advanced  by 
the  State  Department  for  the  past  3  years, 
but  which  the  Department  to  date  has  been 
totally  unable  to  support  with  factual  data. 

"This  unsutMtantlated  confidence  In  our 
existing  cold  war  training  facilities  has  not 
been  shared  by  many  distinguished  and 
authoritative  observers,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sprague  Committee,'  who  made 
thorough  review  of  our  fcMvlgn  Information 
program  at  the  request  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. In  its  December,  1960,  report  to  the 
President,  the  Sprague  Committee  recom- 
mended, 'that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Security  In- 
stitute, which  among  other  things  would 
provide  concentrated  exposure  to  and  study 
of  Communist  ideology,  techniques,  and 
operations  as  well  as  our  total  governmental 
Informational  resources  and  how  best  to  or- 
chestrate and  use  them.' 

"Additional  evidence  of  the  growing  con- 
cern among  Informed  individuals  with  our 
lack  of  cold  war  know-how  was  demonstrated 
again  only  Wednesday  with  the  release  of  a 
repjort  by  the  Special  Consultative  Committee 
on  Security  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  Committee  has  concluded  that 
Ignorance  of  the  real  purposes,  foreign 
allegiance,  and  deceitful  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists has  been  a  major  reason  for  In- 
effective counteraction  by  the  free  world. 

"It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  schedule, 


1  This  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mansfield  D.  Sprague,  Included  George  V. 
Allen,  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Ocvdon  Gray,  Karl  Q. 
Harr,  Jr.,  John  W.  Irwin  II,  C.  D.  Jackson, 
Livingston  T.  Merchant,  and  PhUlp  D.  Reed. 
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^  Ite  MrUMt  poMtlito  (Uta.  hMrlasa  on 
8  0a  ao  tlMt  UUa  vital,  ncadwl  meMur*  can 
^  giMB  tba  fuU  study  and  ravlaw  raqulrcd 
tor  Uia  Conmlttoa.  Wa  ara  oonfldant  Uiat 
ooea  tbaaa  t>Tfr«"f  •>•  >»«1<><  >drt1ttonal  au^ 
port  wUl  ba  glvan  to  tUla  propoaal.  and  tba 
maoibanlUp  of  tha  SanaU  wUl  dealra  BpMdy 
enactoMBt  ot  6. 833." 

Mr.  IfUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  WM  privileged  to  parUclpate  with  a 
dlatincidabed  body  of  acholars  and  In- 
formatton  ezperta.  who  assembled  at 
Princeton  University  for  a  conference 
on  tike  problems  of  Intematlonal  com- 
munication. I  took  this  opportunity  to 
dIacusB  the  critical  and  ever-widening 
lead  which  the  Slno-Soviet  combine 
holds  over  the  free  world  in  the  highly 
spedallaed  knowledge  and  methodology 
of  pajrehopoliUcal  warfare.  To  close 
this  know-how  gap  In  the  protracted 
sirml*  of  the  etdd  war  I  recommended 
the  eatabltshment  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy, as  proposed  in  S.  822.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  there  was  a  most 
heartening  response  to  this  recommen- 
dation from  the  distinguished  partici- 
pants at  this  conference. 

I  jmA  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  remarks  before  the  Prince- 
ton University  Conference  on  Intema- 
Uonal  Communication  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
osB,  as  follows . 
AJf   *•"—- "  BT  SxMAToa  Kami.  K.  Mundt.  or 

Sooth    Dajlota.    Bbfobb    turn    Pbinckton 

OOWTKaXMCX   OM    DmSMATIONAL   COMUUNI- 
CATIOH 

I  waat  to  nnt  iMjii—  my  deep  apprecla- 
tkm  and  gratitude  to  Jobn  Wbltton  and  all 
of  tlM  Ana  people  who  haTe  played  a  part 
in  afranging  ttUa  tnaptrlng  conlerence.  I 
irtm-Vtrr  your  Invitation  to  addreaa  tlila  con- 
ference a  Iklgh  honor  and  a  great  prlvUege, 
and  I  earaeatly  hope  that  my  remarka  may 
eontrlbute  at  leaat  a  aeintllla  of  value  to  the 
overall  work  which  you  are  doing  here 

I  can  think  of  no  single  laaue.  to  which 
tbe  future  growth  and  preeervatlon  of  free 
and  dMUOoratlc  aocleUea  U  more  Inextricably 
ttad  than  "the  problam  of  Intematlonal  com- 
■Bunlcatlon."  which  haa  been  so  wlaely 
elM»en  aa  the  subject  for  anaiysla  and  dls- 
euaakm  at  this  conference.  And  how  fitting 
It  la  that  a  aympoalum  on  Intematlonal 
oommunlcatlon  ahould  be  held  at  Princeton 
University,  the  academic  home  of  my  beloved 
fomker  colleague,  Alex  Smith,  who  through- 
out his  public  and  private  life  haa  done  so 
much  to  develop  awareness  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Important  role  of  Intematlonal 
oommunlcatlon  In  the  never-ending  quest 
for  man's  ultimate  goal  of  world  peace. 

I  trust  that  In  this  conference  we  will  not 
limit  our  discussion  and  deliberation  to  those 
forms  of  exchange  between  people  most 
ooounonly  defined  aa  conununlcatlona.  such 
aa  newspaper  and  ""^g*"*""  distribution  and 
radio  and  television  transmission — but  will 
instead  give  to  this  term  the  greatest 
breadth  ao  aa  to  encompaaa  aU  exchange 
^mrung  people  and  nations.  Including  diplo- 
matic, economic,  ctiltural.  aclentlflc,  tech- 
nical and  coounerclal  Intercourse. 

Along  with  Princeton's  distinguished  aon. 
Alex  Smith.  I  have  been  vitally  Interested 
In  this  complex  and  fascinating  problem  of 
Intematlonal  conununlcatlon  for  a  period 
apannlng  two  decadee.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  cloee  of  World  War  H  when  we  real- 
ised that  we  were  leaving  a  hot  war  only  to 
enter  a  cold  war.  many  at  ua  recognized  the 
tmportanoe  of  faahloning  programa  to  effec- 
tively meet  the  nonmllltary  challenge  con- 
fronting   ua.     It   was   out   of   this   era   that 
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the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  emerged,  authorising 
a  program  of  exiianded  informaUonal  anUvlty 
ai^yng  with  a  grouping  of  selecUve  programa 
for  educational,  cultural,  aclentlflc  and  tech- 
nical exchange  junong  naUon*.  In  short  the 
Smlth-Uundt  Act  operating  In  oonJuncUon 
with  the  Fulbrlght  Act  becanae  In  reaUty 
the  bedrock  on  which  we  have  built  the  vast 
majority  of  our  educational,  cultural  and 
aolantlQc  exchange  programa.  our  technical 
assistance  prot^ama.  and  our  foreign  In- 
formational ac'.lvltlee. 

ThU  broad-baaed  authority  haa  now  been 
on  the  statute  ixxjka  for  14  years,  and  I  think 
It  U  fair  to  Btate  that.  In  the  main,  this  mU 
of  pjrograma  hiis  recorded  manifold  achleve- 
menU  In  the  development  of  greater  under- 
standing among  people.  The  Smlth-Mundt 
programa  have  been  praised  by  many  and 
sternly  crlUcUed  by  some;  they  have  been 
advanced  by  superior  administration  and 
they  have  been,  on  occasion,  hampered  by 
mediocre  and  unimaginative  direction;  but 
on  the  whole  I  earnestly  believe  that  the 
Smlth-Uundt  Act  has  contributed  to  tha 
strength  of  the  Pree  World. 

However,  I  would  not  be  honest  If  I  told 
you  that  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  has  achieved 
aU  that  I  had  hope  for  at  the  time  of  lU 
adoption.  There  still  Is  much  to  be  done 
and  there  remains  vast  room  for  Improve- 
ment across  tbe  entire  spectrum  of  our  el- 
forts  and  activities  in  International  com- 
munication. In  keeping  with  our  grand 
heritage  we  must  get  on  with  the  business 
at  hand.  Paired  by  an  alien  force  which 
seeks  our  total  destruction,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  improve  those  programs  upon 
which  our  very  survival  depends. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  brtefly  discuss 
two  separate  proposals  which  seem  to  me 
to  offer  some  realistic  hope  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  advancement  of  all  of  the  In- 
terrelated activities  and  functions  which 
combine  to  n.ake  up  our  program  of  interna- 
tional  oomm  u  nlcatlona. 

Theee  proposals  are :  ( 1 )  The  consolidation 
of  all  the  foreign  cultural,  educational,  and 
Information  programa  Into  a  single  agency, 
having  structural  rank  commensurate  with 
Its  responalbiUtles:  and  (3)  the  creation  of 
a  new  agency  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
reeearch,  develop,  and  project  an  Integrated, 
operational  science  concerned  with  the  non- 
mllltary sector  of  the  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  communism  and  to  train  Govern- 
ment personnel,  private  eltlsens.  and  foreign 
students  in  this  science. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  either  of  these 
proposals  could  occupy  the  time  on  an  entire 
conference.  io  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to 
the  highlights  of  each  plan. 

Turning  now  to  my  first  proposal,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  not  reduced  this  Idea  to  a 
specific  and  concrete  legislative  draft,  but  I 
have  on  two  or  three  occasions  presented  the 
Idea  to  knowledgeable  groups  and  It  has  met 
with  a  raUier  favorable  response.  In  late 
19ft9  I  conveyed  thU  general  Idea  to  Dr.  Mark 
May,  Chalrr-ian  of  the  XJJS.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information,  for  his  considera- 
tion. With  his  customary  dUlgencc  Dr.  May 
brought  th<  Idea  to  the  attention  of  his 
Commission,  which  at  that  time  included 
Rrwln  D  Canham.  Sigurd  8  Lartnon.  Philip 
D  Reed  and  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  with  the 
deeply  gratifying  result  that  the  Commis- 
sion Included  this  proposal  among  the  rec- 
ommendatlo  is  contained  In  Its  16th  annual 
report  to  Congress.  The  recommendation 
was  reiterated  In  the  Commission's  l«Jth  An- 
nual Report  and  so  to  that  extent  It  has 
some  stattis. 

On  the  matter  of  consolidating  our  for- 
eign exchange  and  Information  programs, 
which  are  cperatlng  functions  of  govern- 
ment, the  Ccmmlsslon's  15th  Annual  Report 
had  this  to  a4ky: 

"To  meet  '.he  competitive  Ideological  and 
propaganda  challenge  of  the  future,  the  time 
haa  come  for  the  United  SUtea  to  oonsoil- 


date  all  the  foreign  cultural,  educational. 
and  Information  programa  In  on*  agsacy  of 
Cabinet  atatua.  The  purpoae  la  to  Insiire 
maximum  coordination  and  untfled  dlrec- 
Uon  of  the  total  US.  communteatlons  ef- 
fort. 

"Although  UJ9.  foreign  information,  adu- 
eatlon  and  cultural  programa  bava  sttown 
much  ImproveuMnt.  their  Impact,  tram  a 
total  communications  point  of  vlaw.  re- 
mains difficult  to  discern  when  the  V3.  In- 
formation and  education  program  la  evalu- 
ated, country  by  country.  Conaolldatlon 
of  all  U.3.  foreign  communlcatlona  in  one 
agency  will  reexilt  In  more  unified  and  com- 
prehensive planning,  more  economical  uas  of 
what  are  essentially  scarce  resources,  and  a 
cumulative  Impact  that  will  be  more  ap- 
parent. Previous  bureaucratic  dlvtalona  and 
differences  ahould  now  be  auborttlnatsd  to 
the  common  purpose  of  achieving  mutual 
understaiMllng  between  the  people  o<  the 
United  SUtea  and  the  people  of  ottaar  coun- 
tries, in  this  most  critical  area  of  Interna- 
tional communications. 

"CommunlcaUons  techniques  in  reaching 
foreign  audiences  are  easentlaUy  atmnar 
Combining  the  diverse  cultural.  Information 
and  educational  programs  will  give  belated 
reoognltton  to  this  fact.  It  will  anabla  the 
United  Statea  to  enter  into  tha  oompailttve 
communications  struggle  In  IMO  with  a 
strengthened  capability  tested  and  matured 
by  Its  past  experiments  and  experiences. 

••The  Commlaelon  believes  •  •  •  that  the 
eesentlal  task  Is  to  marshal  and  organise 
reaources  more  effectively  and  to  relaase 
creative  ideas  and  energlea  that  will  ba  re- 
quired in  the  long  contest  that  looms  abead. 
If  the  Ideas  of  freedom  are  to  prwvall  they 
must  be  mobilised,  organized,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  people  of  the  world." 

So  spoke  the  Advisory  Commlsalon  on  In- 
formation In  l»flO. 

I  shall  be  frank  to  say  that  my  own  atti- 
tudes on  this  matter  have  changed  over  the 
years.  For  Inatance,  I  waa  onoe  very  much 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  moving  tha  tISXA  out 
of  the  Department  of  State,  where  I*  waa 
intermixed  with  a  variety  of  uonoomsnunlca- 
tlona  functlona.  because  I  thought  wa  would 
lose  something  In  the  way  of  coordinating 
of  policy.  Wow  I  do  not  feel  that  these  fean 
have  been  Justified  by  developments.  Baaed 
on  the  USIA  experience  I  am  oonvtncad  that 
we  can  split  off  operating  functions  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  relocate  them  out- 
side the  Department  without  doing  violence 
to  the  State  Department's  primacy  in  the 
area  of  foreign  policy  development  and 
enunciation. 

Many  of  you  here  are  familiar.  1  am  sure, 
with  the  findings  made  by  the  dlatlngnlshed 
membership  of  the  Draper  Commtttae,  who 
were  appointed  by  Preeldent  Ktaenbower  to 
make  a  review  of  the  foreign  eoonomie  aa- 
sUtance  program.  Thta  outstanding  group 
concluded  that  the  "operational  aspects'  of 
the  economic  assistance  program  would  be 
strengthened  and  Improved  by  their  rrtoca- 
tlon  outside  the  Department  of  Btate.  which 
by  tradition  has  been  a  policy  formulating 
agency  The  Draper  Committee  oonelwled 
that  a  separate  operating  agency  la  more 
likely  to  generate  "high  vitality"  and  a  "sense 
of  urgency"  that  U  required  and  Is  alao  more 
likely  to  achieve  "a  vigorous.  ImaglnaUve 
program  and  effective  admlnistraUon  of  the 
tasks  Involved."  These  argiunenU.  I  be- 
lieve, apply  with  equal  force  to  our  foreign 
educational,  cultural,  and  Infonnatkm  pro- 
grams, in  which  action  Is  the  key  word. 

A  goodly  number  of  experts  have  wfpressed 
the  thought  that  our  State  Department  Is 
Just  too  big  and  too  cumberaome  to  do  an 
effective  Job  of  policy  formulation  In  the 
crlses-rldden  times  In  which  we  Mve.  It  Is 
criticised  for  being  a  papermlU  and  an  ad- 
mlnlstrfttive  monstrosity.  I  do  no*  know 
whether  Its  rather  obvious  defleleadea  can 
be  attributed  to  the  mere  preaance  of  too 
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many  people,  but  I  do  slnoeraly  bellsve  that 
a  portion  of  the  problem  stems  fNm  tha 
fact  that  the  Departmant  is  presently  ra- 
sponslble  for  too  many  operating  functloiis 
with  the  result  that  its  capacity  to  deal  with 
the  mainstream  function  of  policymaking 
u  dUhised  and  dUutod.  In  this  hybrid 
climate  both  operations  and  policy  ■uflar. 

If  our  foreign  educational,  cultural,  and 
Information  programs  ware  to  be  oonaoll- 
dated  into  a  single  operating  agency.  It 
would  mean  that  certain  operating  f  unottoiis 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Department 
of  State.  Interestlngl|f  enough,  tbe  Inter- 
related programs  of  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  and  information  are  often  con- 
solidated under  one  bead  in  tbe  field,  tbe 
public  affalra  oflloer,  aad  it  la  only  in  Wash- 
ington, at  tbe  administrative  center  that  we 
Inalat  on  keeping  tbess  complementing  tools 
In  aeparate  tool  ebeata.  I  aball  take  no  mora 
of  your  time  on  this  prc^oaal.  but  aball 
merely  commend  It  to  your  attention  with 
the  closing  thought  that  by  merging  tbssa 
operating  functlona  In  a  alni^e  agency  ovt- 
slde  the  Department  of  State  we  can 
strengthen  both  our  policymaking  and  our 
operating  eapabUltlea  in  tbe  field  of  Inter, 
national  affairs. 

Let  \is  move  on  to  my  second  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Improvement  of  our  overall 
efforts  in  the  field  of  International  commu* 
nicatlons — the  establishment  of  a  reeearch, 
development  and  training  agency  aaaigned 
the  mlMlon  of  preparing  government  per- 
sonnel and  private  cltlaens  for  effective  par- 
ticipation In  the  cold  war. 
In  the  beginning  I  want  to  emphasise,  so 
■  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  that 
this  new  agency  which  I  am  recommending 
is  not  an  operating  agency.  It  wotild  not.  if 
created,  encroach  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Department,  tha  Central  InUlllgenee 
Agency,  the  UB.  Infottnatlon  Agency  or  any 
other  existing  department  of  government — 
lU  role  would  be  strictly  limited  to  reeearch. 
development,  and  traioing  In  the  field  of  cold 
war  know-how. 

In  the  proposed  st^vtement  of  purpoee  for 
this  conference.  Jotin  Wbltten.  very  elo- 
quently described  the  growth  and  Impor- 
tance of  peychologlcal  warfare  In  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  tbe  Communist  and 
the  non -Communist  worlds.  In  speaking  of 
this  new -dimensional  warfare,  he  stated  with 
consummate  validity,  that.  "No  country  In 
the  world  has  been  more  alive  to  Its  poten- 
tialities than  Soviet  RussU." 

Although  there  la  a  growing  appraolatton 
of  this  fact,  still  not  enough  recognition  la 
being  given  either  Inside  or  outside  tbe  gov- 
ernment to  the  hlgtUy  s(H>hlstloatad  reaeardi. 
development  and  training  jwogram  In  eon- 
filct  technique  and  management  which  baa 
been  moving  at  an  ever  more  intanaive  pace 
In  the  Soviet  Union  for  tbe  paat  40  years. 
According  to  our  top  Soviet  authorities.  Lenin 
established  Uu  first  three  Oommunist-opw- 
ated  political  warfare  schools  In  Wsatem 
Europe  even  before  1917.  We  have  yet  to 
create  our  first  training  Institution  devoted 
solely  to  this  important  task. 

My  friends,  can  you  envlalon  the  Immense 
public  f\iror  which  would  erupt  If  aomeone 
reported  that  we  had  not  yet  eetabllabed 
our  first  reeearch  ang  production  facilities 
for  a  nuclear  weapons  system,  with  which 
to  fight  in  the  eventuality  of  a  hoi  war?  I 
dare  say  that  the  public  lndlgnati<m  gen- 
erated by  such  a  report  would  manifeet  it- 
self In  a  demonstration  which  by  oomttarlson 
would  make  Coxey*s  army  look  like  a  gather- 
ing of  the  local  Dickens  Club.  Tet  there 
la  no  conjecture  or  sventtiality  conoeming 
our  preeence  In  a  cold  war — we  are  in  a  cold 
war  and  have  been  In  one  for  the  past  16 
yeara — and  we  stUl  have  not  created  tbe 
basic  facllittee  for  producing  tbe  weapons 
systems  required  to  fight  this  nonmllltary 
contest.  For  in  tbe  cold  war  our  major  strik- 
ing power  Is  Ideaa  with  highly  sklUed  and 


wsu-tralnsd  men  to  implement  them. 
WbSB.  X  ask.  are  we  gotng  to  begin  to  doee 
the  widsnlng  gap  in  tbe  training  of  cold 
war  oombatantsT 

Our  urffSDt  need  la  not  only  for  individuals 
trained  and  aklUed  in  tbe  manifold  and  de- 
manding dlselpllnea  at  psycho-political  war- 
fare: we  alao  need  Ideaa — a  grand  battle  plan 
if  you  will — for  theae  scfldlers  of  peace  and 
freedom  to  execute. 

Some  will  say,  I  am  certain,  that  what  I 
am  prt^xMlng  is  that  we  emulate  the  tactics 
of  tbe  Bovleta — that  we  master  the  arts  of 
ooupa  d'Mat,  blackmail,  insurrection,  and 
diplomatic  deceit.  I  am  suggesting  no  such 
thing,  for  to  do  that  would  be  to  make  a 
mo^ery  at  the  free  institutions  which  we 
are  sselrlng  to  preaerve.  What  I  am  suggeet- 
Ing  la  that  we  act  upon  our  recognition  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  of  new  dimensions 
and  that  we  develop  the  forms,  the  tech- 
niques, the  skills — all  consistent  with  otir 
national  traditlona— which  are  required  to 
wage  and  win  this  nonmllltary  contest. 

To  those  who  aay  that  the  preparation 
at  our  people  in  the  skills  and  arts  of  psycho- 
politleal  warfare  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
mocking  of  the  Communists,  I  can  only  re- 
ply— and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  inele- 
gance— that  to  do  otherwise  makee  about 
as  much  aenae  as  training  at  the  ping-pong 
taUa  for  a  forthcoming  football  game  with 
tbe  Green  Bay  Packers. 

When  we  speak  of  developing  a  greater  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  Communists  in  the  area 
abort  of  hot  war,  what  must  be  done?  What 
are  tbe  requirements  for  preparing  a  plu- 
ralistic society  to  meet  the  Communist  cold 
war  attack  on  a  global  basis?  In  a  briefing 
paper  preeented  to  the  White  House  early 
last  year  we  listed  five  basic  requirements 
needed  to  develop  the  full  capacity  of  our 
society  to  engage  in  theae  new  dimensions  of 
conflict.  They  can  be  briefly  stated  and  I 
would  like  to  preeent  them  for  yoiir  consid- 
eration l>ecau8e  they  rather  neatly  delineate 
tbe  mission  which  we  envision  for  this  pro- 
posed research,  development,  and  training 
agency. 

Requlronent  No.  I:  The  puMic  must  luive 
greater  understanding  of  communism,  espe- 
cially Communist  conflict  technique,  and  the 
nature  of  tbe  global  struggle.  This  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  will  to  victory  and  to 
overocHne  apathy  in  a  long  and  tedious  strug- 
gle. It  is  neceesary  If  the  public  Is  to  sup- 
port wbolebeartedly  the  difficult  and  often 
distasteful  things  we  must  do  in  ttie  coming 
years.  In  a  free  eociety,  policy,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  have  support.  A  widening  fissure 
between  public  knowledge  and  policy  can 
spell  disaster.  For  defensive  purposes  alone 
this  knowledge  Is  eesentlal.  If  puMic  opinion 
is  not  to  be  confused  and  manipulated  by  the 
deceptions  and  blandishments  of  skilled 
propagandists  who  understand  vis  and  our 
desire  to  be  left  alone  too  well. 

Requirement  No.  IX:  The  private  sector 
must  know  how  It  can  participate  in  the 
global  struggle  in  a  sustained  and  systematic 
manner.  There  exists  In  the  private  sector 
a  huge  reaervoir  of  talent.  Ingenuity,  and 
strength  which  can  be  developed  and  brought 
to  bear  in  lialping  aolve  our  cold  war  prob- 
lems. A  wide  range  of  Interrelated  programs 
can  be  implemented,  if  certain  preconditions 
are  met.  Whether  theee  tilings  are  done  or 
not  dons  can  be  tbe  difference  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat  in  a  cloee  contest  in  wtiich 
the  enemy  has  mobUiaed  his  entire  society 
to  win  the  cold  war,  aa  well  aa  to  prepare  for 
hot  war. 

Requirement  No.  HI:  Policymakers  and 
cold  war  agency  personnel  at  many  levela 
must  understand  oommuniam,  and  again 
with  ■piK'**'  emphasis  on  Commtxnlst  con- 
flict technique.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
experta  available  for  consultation.  This  la 
basic  "liattle  knowledge"  which  must  l>e 
widely  disseminated  in  the  agencies,  if  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  are  to  be  geared 
to  the  conflict  we  are  In. 


Requirement  No.  IV:  PoUcymakers  and 
thoee  who  advise  them  must  tmdarstand  the 
full  range  of  measures  potsBtlaUy  available 
to  us  In  the  public  and  prtVats  sectors  to 
meet  the  entire  Communist  attack  and  to 
work  tovrard  our  national  objectives  sys- 
tematically. This  means  they  will  have  to 
master  a  broad  range  of  nonmllitary  meas- 
iires  which  have  yet  to  be  tbouf^t  Uxrough 
and  systematized.  Thvf  must  be  able  to 
organize  and  Interrelate  tbaas  measives  in 
an  integrated  strategy  in  Which  our  na- 
tional objectives  are  approached  from  many 
directions,  using  every  promising  metlaod 
and  means  and  fully  utlUsIng  our  national 
capacity  to  compete  in  tbe  new  dimensions 
of  struggle. 

Requirement  No.  V:  At  all  levels,  agency 
personnel  must  be  trained  to  understand 
and  implement  this  sophisticated  strategy. 
Unless  there  is  a  substantial  "common  fund 
of  knowledge"  about  tbe  nature  of  the 
enemy,  the  global  oonfliet.  and  tbe  vast  array 
of  negative  and  positive  measures  available 
to  us,  there  cannot  be  tb^  integrated  team 
play  necessary  to  carry  out  a  complex 
strategy  with  vigor  and  plan  against  a  dedi- 
cated and  skilled  enemy. 

It  is  my  earnest  I>elief  that  a  program 
designed  to  fulfill  these  flve  requirements 
would  vastly  Improve  our  performance  in 
the  world  ideological  struggle  with  interna- 
tional communism. 

I  have  already  pointed  to  tbe  massive  ef- 
forts of  the  Communists  in  tbe  training  of 
political  warfare  experts  and  operatives. 
The  other  side  has  literally  thousands  of 
hardened  political  warfare  comliatants  in  the 
field,  who  liave  lieen  systematically  and 
rigorously  trained  in  a  vast  network  of  train- 
ing institutions.  By  contrast,  we  have  only 
a  handful  of  individuals  aa  our  side  with 
an  equivalent  knowledge  and  sophistication 
in  the  complex  arts  of  polltleal  warfare,  and 
those  that  we  iiave — ^If  I  might  barrow  a 
plirase  from  the  editors  ot  Life  magazine — 
are  graduates  of  "the  very  dear  school  kept 
by  experience." 

Although  we  have  only  platoon  strength 
in  the  political  warfare  area  in  comparison 
vrlth  tiie  division  strength  of  tbe  Conunu- 
nlsts,  we,  nevertheless,  have  many  more  ex- 
perts than  we  have  any  right  to  eiq>ect  with 
tlie  present  lack  of  training  facilities  for 
the  demanding  work. 

While  there  has  been  a  distinct  lack  of 
enthusiasm  within  offlclal  governmental 
circles  for  the  estabilsbment  of  the  required 
research  and  training  faeilltlea.  there  have 
been,  thankfully,  a  few  Indications  of  high- 
level  recognition  of  tbe  training  gap  that 
confronts  us.  Exemplary  of  this  recognition 
is  a  segment  of  the  report  submitted  to 
President  Elsenhower  on  December  28,  1960, 
by  the  Sprague  Committee,  composed  of 
distinguished  and  knowledgeable  public  serv- 
ants, wliich  states: 

"There  Is  need  to  provide  high-level  train- 
ing in  the  interrelated  eoonomie,  political. 
Informational  and  military  aspects  of  tbe 
present  world  struggle  for  more  of  the  top 
oflloers  of  agencies  dealing  with  international 
and  security  affairs.  The  committee  there- 
fore recommends  that  oonalderatlon  be 
given  to  the  eetabllshment  of  a  National 
Sectirlty  Institute  for  this  purpoee  under  the 
National  Seciirlty  Council,  which  among 
other  things  would  provide  concentrated  ex- 
poeure  to  and  study  of  Communist  ideology, 
techniques  and  operations  worldwide  as  well 
as  of  our  total  governmental  Informational 
reeources  and  how  liest  to  crebestrate  and 
use  them." 

The  Sprague  Committee  limited  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  training  of  high  echtion 
governmental  oAcers.  which  restricts  tbe 
number  of  individuals  to  be  trained  much 
more  than  does  the  proposal  which  I  urge. 
Nevertheless,  tbe  content  and  s«b)sct  aaatter 
reccHnmended  by  the  Bpragus  Committee  Is 
nearly  IndenUeal  to  tbe  coarse  of  study 
which  I  envision  for  tbe  training  program. 
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It  mmT  to  ma  tluit  th«re  »r«  oon«ldera- 
tioDM  whUsh  »r«i*»  •••li*^  "i«  wtJdom  and 
aoooooiy  <tf  umlUnc  tiUa  training  to  Ju«t 
uiab-l*v«l  movmoiamatad  oOecn.  It  U  true 
Stt  th«  i»o«t  advanoMt  l«v«l  oX  Ualnlng 
nu«ht  w^  »»•  Umiua  to  top  offlc«»  m  the 
national  •*:urity  afaacUa.  but  1  •Uon«ly  be- 
U«v«  0»at  IntannadlaU  and  prtmary  currlc- 
uiuiM  •hould  ba  i>rovlded  tor  the  training  of 
a  wUla  ranga  at  paraooa  In  both  the  public 
and  prlvaU  eecUMra. 

To  begin  with.  It  wUl  be  «»enUal  to  a»- 
aaoible  a  dlatlngxiUhed  and  rather  elzeable 
(acuity  to  provide  hlgh-callber  pollUcal  war- 
fare Ualnlng  for  even  a  limited  number  of 
top-echelon  career  ofllcera.  And  It  »hould  be 
reeognlaed  that  If  training  U  reetrlcted  to 
upper-echelon  ofllcera.  the  number  who  can 
be  trained  at  any  one  time  will  be  aharply 
|iw,»tt^  due  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  large  number*  of  them  off  the 
firing  line.  TbU  meana  that  we  would  not 
be  making  maximum  atlllaatlon  of  the  fac- 
ulty expert*,  at  thla  moet  critical  Juncture 
In  hlatory  when  our  total  need  for  training 
It  eo  eertoua  that  we  can  ill  afford  extrava- 
gant uae  of  thla  prevloua  talent. 

Add  to  thla  the  fact  that  It  la  not  only 
the  policymaker,  the  planner  and  the  admin - 
latrator.  but  the  operator  and  the  executor 
M  well,  who  muat  comprehend  the  dlmen- 
■lona  of  the  confUct  and  the  tooU  and  weap- 
ons, which  victory  demands  of  the  partici- 
pants. Krom  where  will  we  obtain  the  poUcy 
makers  and  planners  of  tomorrow.  If  we  are 
not  training  and  preparing  them  today? 

Last  and  far  from  least  It  would  be.  In 
my  opinion,  a  grave  error  to  overlook  the 
need  and  the  considerable  desire  for  training 
of  Individuals  In  the  private  sectors.  Is  there 
anyone  left  today  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
the  conflict  U  exclusively  reserved  to  the  pub- 
lic sector?  I  sincerely  hope  not.  Tor  the 
fact  of  the  matter  ta  that  In  the  advanced 
nations  of  the  free  world,  the  Communists 
are  directing  the  major  emphasis  of  their 
attack  at  institutions  in  the  private  sector 
The  fxindamental  nature  and  the  kinetic 
energy  of  Soviet  communism  require  Its  pres- 
ence and  acUvlty  in  the  private  as  well  as 
the  public  sector,  for  its  central  aim  Is  the 
concentration  of  total  social  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  ruling  group.  Prof  Philip  Selx- 
nlck.  one  of  our  leading  students  of  Bolshe- 
vik strategy  and  tactics,  polnu  out  In  his 
ouutandlng  book.  "The  Organisational 
Weapon."  that  "the  Bolshevik  pursuit  of 
power  •  •  •  Is  not  limited  to  the  areas  where 
constitutional  reeponaible  power  Is  won.  but 
Is  carried  on  everywhere  in  the  social  struc- 
ture, wherever  an  Increment  of  power  can 
be  squeezed  from  control  of  an  Institution 
or  a  portion  of  It  •   •   *." 

Perhafi^  some  of  you  are  thinking.  "Well, 
this  fellow  seems  to  have  a  great  many  hl«h- 
Boundlng  Ideas  relating  to  the  Improvement 
of  our  cold  war  efforts,  but  what,  if  anything. 
has  he  done  to  InaUtute  them?"  That  ques- 
tion can  be  answered  rather  simply.  I  have 
Joined  with  11  of  my  colleague*  m  the  Sen- 
ate In  sponsoring  a  blU.  S.  823.  which  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  an  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Freedom  Commission  and  Freedom 
Academy,  which  Is  designed  to  carry  out  the 
funcUons  In  the  areas  of  training  and  re- 
search, described  In  the  foregoing  Ave  basic 
requlremenU.  Similar  leglalaUon  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
by  approximately  10  Congressmen.  This 
marks  the  second  tisM  that  this  legislation 
has  been  before  the  Congress.  In  the  closing 
hours  of  the  86th  Congress  It  passed  the 
Senate,  following  Its  Issuance  from  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  with  one  of  the 
strongest  reconunendatlons  which  I  have 
ever  seen  In  a  congressional  committee  re- 
port during  my  24  years  In  Congress.  The 
conclusion  of  that  report  reads : 

"The  committee  considers  this  bill  to  be 
one  ot  the  moat  Important  ever  Introduced 
in  the  Congress.  ThU  Is  the  first  measure 
to  recognize   that  a  concerted  deveUpment 
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euid  training  pn)gram  must  precede  a  signifi- 
cant improvennmt  In  our  cold  war  capabll- 
lUes.  The  various  agencies  and  bureaus  can 
be  shuffled  and  reshuffled  Advisory  com- 
mlttaea.  Interdopartmental  commltteea,  and 
coordinating  agencies  can  be  created  and 
recreated,  but  untU  they  are  staffed  by  high- 
ly motivated  personnel  who  have  bean  sys- 
tematically and  Intenaively  uained  In  the 
vast  and  complex  field  of  total  political  war- 
fare, we  can  <!xpecl  little  Improvement  In 
our  situation. 

"This  one  lone  Freedom  Academy,  coating 
a  fracUon  of  the  Cuban  sugar  subsidy,  can 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  major  break- 
through. Projjerly  staffed  and  funded.  It 
wUl  sund  as  a  lymbol  of  our  determlnaUon 
to  win  the  cold  war.  It  wUl  give  courage  to 
our  friends  and  dismay  our  enemies.  It  Is  a 
pracUcai.  funtlamental  approach  to  our  na- 
Uonal  survival.  The  committee  recommends 
the  enactmeni  of  the  Freedom  Commission 
bin  at  the  ear-lest  possible  time. " 

I  wish  that  I  could  report  to  this  dUtln- 
gulahed  gathering  that  S.  822  was  slated  for 
early  approval  by  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  Regrettably.  thU  U  not  the  case. 
The  bill  currenUy  languishes  In  the  flies  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cooamlttee. 
while  the  executive  branch  telU  us  after  a 
full  year  tha:  they  are  stlU  "Inventorying" 
our  scattered,  uncoordinated,  and  largely 
nonexistent  training  faclllUes  In  this  area 
of  our  battle  for  survival. 

If  there  are  any  persons  here  who  won- 
der whether  H  822  Is  a  conservaUve  proposal 
or  a  Uberal  proposal,  I  think  I  can  Illustrate 
to  you  that  lU  appeal  transcends  partisan 
and  ldeologl:al  divisions  by  pointing  out 
that  such  divergent  IdeolwjUta  as  Oolowa- 
Txa  and  Dotai^s,  Case  of  New  Jersey  and 
DoDD,  and  Psoxuiax  and  BuTxra  are  Included 
among  the  12  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

I  have  already  taken  too  much  of  your 
valuable  Hare,  but  let  me  leave  these  ob- 
servations w.th  you  In  closing. 

For  many  vears,  we  have  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  weU-trained  specialists  In  our 
military  ventures     We  would  today  consider 
It  unthinkable  to  send  untrained,  enthusias- 
tic    patrlotlo    amateurs    Into   batUe    against 
professional*.      ConsequenUy.    we    have    our 
military  academies  to  prepare  Junior  officers. 
o\ir  basic  trulnlng  for  the  rank  and  file,  and 
oxxr  War  and  General  Staff  Colleges  for  the  ex- 
pert  and   elevated    leadership.      But    in    the 
theater  of  U»e  cold  war.  we  sUll  operste  with 
far  too  many  amateurs  who  have  the  desire 
to  win  but  who  completely  lack  the  needed 
training  and  background  with  which  to  suc- 
ceed     Thus,  today,  we  train  and  prepare  our 
military    people   for   the   war   which    we   are 
not  flghtlnji:  and  which  we  hope  wUl   never 
eventuate,    but    we    fall    to    train    our    own 
citizens   ai>il   our   representatives   abroad    to 
operate  In  the  cold  war— the  only  war  which 
we  are  prew-ntly  fighting.     Winning  the  cold 
war  win  avert  a  shooting  conflict,  but  con- 
tinuing   to   array    amateur*    against    profes- 
sionals in  the  cold  war  contests  of  today  can 
eventuate  only  In  the  faUures  which  lead  to 
a  shooting,  destructive  nuclear  war      Let  us 
delay  no  longer— let  us  establish  the  neces- 
sary  training  and   development   facilities  as 
an   essenUal  step  In  equipping  ourselves   to 
meet   todays   challenges   with   todays   tech- 
niques      In    my    opinion,    such    an    agency 
offers  the  liest  hope  for  providing  high-level 
training    to    the    greatest    number    in    the 
shortest    tune — and    time,    my    friends,    is. 
Indeed,  of  essence. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  In  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  Gallup  poll  on  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill.  I  should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  coUeaguea  to 
the  fact  that  the  poU  reveal*  broad  and 
evenly -balanced  bipartisan  support  for 
the  Freedom  Academy  among  the  Ameri- 
can citiztiis.  The  poll  shows  68  percent 
sipport  among  Republicans,  70  percent 


support  amonc  Democrats,  aad  71-p«p- 
c«it   support   among   Independenta.     I 
am  not  surprised  by  these  results,  for 
those  of  us  In  Congress  have  carefully 
protected    the    Freedom    Academy    bill 
from  aixy  and  all  partisan  Involvement. 
Repreaentative  of  the  broad  bipartisan 
q>Lrlt  which  has  attached  to  support  of 
the  Freedom  Academy  bill  are  three  let- 
ters regarding  the  bill,  which  have  been 
written  to  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  over  the  course  of  the  past 
year.    These  letters  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  congressional 
sponsors  to  work  hand  In  hand  with  the 
President  in  the  esUblishment  and  de- 
velopment   of    research    and    training 
facilities  to  Improve  the  performance  of 
the   United   SUtes   in   the   nonmUltary 
sector  of  our  total  conflict  with  the  Com- 
munists.   I    earnestly    hope    that    the 
Gallup  poll  results  will  prompt  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  our  offer  of  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters to  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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The  PaaaiDKicT, 
r^«  White  House, 
Washington,  DC 

lAtL.  PaxsioKNT.  It  U  With  great  admiration 
and  profound  thankfulness  that  w*  have  read 
your  bold,  courageous,  and  forthright  state- 
ment delivered  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editor*. 

AU  of  us  are  aware  of  the  gravity  attach- 
ing   to    the    InlUal    faUure    of    the    Cuban 
patriots  to  rid  their  homeUnd  of  Commu- 
nut-dominated  tyranny,  but.  like  you.  we  are 
prepared   to  say   that  this   need  only   be   a 
momentary  setback.  If  the  Unitwl  Btatas  and 
the   other    nations   of    the    free   community 
sre  willing  to  learn  from  thU  experience  and 
to  recast  and  rededlcate  their  effcrts  In  the 
light  of  this  learning.     Your  wUllngnees  to 
undertake  this  reappraisal  and  raevaluaUon 
U  amply   demonstrated  by  your  clearly  ex- 
pressed Intention  "to  profit  from  thla  leaaon 
•    •    •   to  reexanilne  and  reorient  our  forces 
of  all  kinds — our  tactics  and  other  institu- 
tions here  In  thla  community"  and  "to  In- 
tenaify   our  efforU  for  a  struggle   in  many 
ways  mort!  difficult  than  war."     Thla  declara- 
tion that  the  United  States  does  not  Intend 
to   sit  idly   by  whUe   the  forces  of   tyranny 
relenUessly  satisfy   their  gluttony  with  bits 
and   pieces   of    the   free    world  deeervea   the 
commendaUon  and  attention  of  all  people. 
Let   us  hope   that  the  other  leaders  of  the 
free  world  will  barken  to  your  words  and  wUl 
respond  with  equal  vigor  and  Inalght  to  the 
aweaome  challenge  before  us. 

It  Is  with  appreciation  and  strong  approval 
that  we  noted  the  great  emphasis  which  you 
placed  on  the  nonmUltary  sector  ot  the  con- 
fUct between  freedom  and  communlam  and 
the  Importance  which  you  attached  to  full 
comprehension  of  all  dimension*  of  this  con- 
flict and  of  aU  the  tools,  tactic*,  and  concepts 
which  victory  demands  of  the  participants 
It  is  because  of  our  mutual  conviction  that 
free  people,  in  Iwth  the  public  and  private 
sector,  must  have  an  intensive  understanding 
of  the  cold  war  struggle  and  operational 
knowledge  of  the  means  and  method*  by 
which  freemen  can  win  ttal*  struggle  that 
we  have  propoeed  the  creation  o<  a  cold 
war  training  InsUtutKm — the  Fieadooi  Acad- 
emy. We  commend  thU  propoaaJ  to  your 
attenUon  as  a  recommended  flrat  step  for 
the  Improvement  of  our  capabiUUe*  la  the 
area  of  nonmUltary  conflict. 

Although   military  preparednee*  la  vitally 
Important.  It  la  only  one  dimension  of  the 


jH^aent  conflict  whlob.  4*  you  obaerved.  "goes 
far  beyond  the  clash  of  armle*  or  even  nu- 
clear armaments."  If  we  are  to  succeed  we 
must  have  Individuals  trained  and  engaged 
In  the  Integrated  opeimttonal  akUls  demanded 
by  this  malttdliiienataBal  atruggie.  TOmtm. 
ptoUcle*.  and  etrateglas  are.  at  ooune.  tmpor- 
t.'vnt,  but  they  are  of  little  value  without  tlM 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  perKsnnel  to  Im- 
plement them. 

As  several  of  the  wltoesse*  testified  In  the 
1959  Senate  hearings  on  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy bin.  the  great  wenknesa  In  arxr  present 
establishment  to  that  tawre  to  no  one  place 
where  all  tlM  bits  and  ptece*  are  pulled  to- 
gether, and  where  people  can  reoeli>e  broad 
spectrum  training  la  poilUcal  warfare. 
Through  the  Freedom  Academy,  all  the  es- 
perlence  and  knowledge  accumulated  by  the 
various  Oovernment  department*  concerned 
with  various  aspects  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  considerable  body  of  experience  and 
knowledge  that  has  been  developed  oatsMe 
Oovernment,  would  be  brought  togetber  un- 
der a  single  rocf .  We  believe  that  the  croe* 
fertUlxatlon  oT  Idea*  tliat  would  result  from 
such  a  concentration  would  give  blrtli  to  a 
whole  new  range  of  cold  war  concept*  and 
would  help  develop  cold  war  practltlonen 
who  have  the  freeman's  capacity  for  orig- 
inality. 

We  share  your  confidence  to  our  demo- 
cratic system  and  your  determination  that 
It  shall  survive  "regardlea*  of  the  ooat  and 
regardless  of  the  perlL"  We  uivs  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Freedom  Academy  as  an 
essential  step  in  equipping  ourselves  to  meet 
today's  dangers  with  today's  technique*.  In 
our  opinion  such  an  agency  offer*  the  best 
hope  for  providing  high-level  training  to  the 
greatest  number  in  the  ahorteet  time— and 
time.  1*.  indeed,  of  the  eaaenoe. 

In  the  86th  Oongres*.  leglalatlon  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  al  a  Freedom  Academy 
was  passed  by  the  XJS.  Senate  on  August  31, 
1960.  by  voice  vote  without  objection.  The 
Freedom  Academy  bill  was  reintroduced  in 
the  Senate  on  February  9,  1»61,  and  legisla- 
tive action  on  this  measure  1*  preaently 
awaiting  the  formal  expression  of  view*  from 
the  various  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
executive  branch.  For  our  part,  we  hold  the 
opinion  that  early  enactment  a£  this  mea*- 
iire  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  surrival  of 
our  democratic  system.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  you  will  concur  in  thla  opinion  and  that 
the  views  of  the  executive  branch  will  reflect 
■trong  Presidential  support  for  thU  proposal. 
Thank  you  for  your  attentioa  and  con- 
sideration, and  with  warmest  personal  re- 
gards, we  remain. 

Sincerely  youra. 
Kami.  K.  If  nmrr.  Psni.  H.  Doogla*.  Cur- 
rois  P.  Cask.  Thomas  J.  Dodo.  Qxn*ai 
A.  Smatrxrs,  Bakkt  Oolbwatib.  Wil- 
liam Pkoxmirx.  HnAM  L.  FoifO,  Kzir- 
KCTH  B.  KxATTMC,  and  Jack  Mn.T.n, 
17.5.  SeriMtors. 


Juke  27,  IWJl. 
Hon.  John  F.  KxifNnrr, 
The  WKUe  Bouae. 
Washington,  DJC. 

Dasa  ifa.  PamDnfr:  In  Ute  April  several 
of  my  colleagues  joined  with  me  in  a  letter 
to  you,  conveytog  our  approval  of  your 
speech  to  the  American  iMwspaper  editor* 
on  the  Cuban  Invasion  and  <><">mmfr»<iir^  to 
your  attention  the  Freedom  Academy  bm. 
which  we  have  Jointly  aponsored  in  this  first 
seaBlon  of  the  87th  Congreaa. 

Our  April  36  letter  was  premised  on  the 
earnest  dealre  of  Ita  slgaen  to  cooperate  with 
you  and  your  admlnlstrmtlon  in  the  ayntheais 
and  development  of  new  meane  and  methoda 
by  which  thl*  Ration  and  lU  allie*  can  more 
effectively  proaecute  our  legitimate  national 
and  International  bbjectlvea  In  the  face  of 
conttnuad  Oommunlst  aggreeelon.  ■nbver- 
Eion,  and  Infiltration.    I  assure  you  that  thl* 
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letter  Is  written  In  the  aame  4»irit  of  coop- 
wation  and  with  the  *ame  desire  to  be  of 
help. 

My  puipuae  to  wrtllug  la  to  express  my 
frank  dleappointment  with  the  fact  that  the 
views  ot  the  executive  agendea  on  the  Ftee- 
dom  Aeertemy  bin  have  not  yet  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relation* 
Committee.  I  am  Joined  by  many  In  Oon- 
grees,  who  are  anxious  to  move  forward  with 
the  legislative  consideration  of  this  bill.  but. 
a*  you  know,  legislative  hearings  are  nor- 
mally heM  In  abeyance  untU  the  view*  of 
the  executive  taraitch  have  been  tranamltted 
to  the  apiwoprlate  ooaunltteea  ot  Congreaa. 
The  view*  of  Ave  executive  departmenta  and 
agendea  on  S.  822  were  requested  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 30  and  21. 

While  It  la  my  dealre  to  assist  to  expedit- 
ing the  exeeutlTe  branch"*  consideration  of 
8.  822.  It  is  most  certainly  not  my  totentlon 
to  urge  that  the  executive  tarmneh  f  onaulate 
it*  position  without  havtog  first  given  the 
mo*t  thorough  attention  to  every  facet  and 
ramlflcaUon  of  8.  822.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  this  objective,  of  expeditious  yet 
thocongh  conekleratlon,  might  be  advanced 
by  a  direct  conaultatlon  between  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  and  the  executive 
branch.  To  obtain  the  maximum  benefit,  I 
sincerely  feel  that  thto  consultation  should 
be  vrltb  you  and  your  top  advisers. 

I  am.  therefore,  attaditog  a  list  of  the 
Senate  and  Hooee  iponaar*  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill  to  the  hope  that  at  your  con- 
venience a  meeting  can  be  arranged  with 
any  or  all  of  these  Senator*  and  Members 
of  Congress. 

If  you  conclude  that  such  a  meeting  would 
be  of  vidue.  I  would  suggest  that  considera- 
Maa.  be  given  to  the  Induslon  at  the  meettog 
of  Ur.  Alan  Grant.  Jr..  of  Orlando,  Fla. 
Uuch  o<  the  credit  for  the  development  ot 
the  Freedom  Academy  bill  muat  go  to  Mr. 
Grant,  and  his  expertise  and  articulation  on 
this  proposal  would  be  of  definitive  value  in 
giving  you  a  clear  and  detailed  picture  of 
the  bill's  purposes  and  objectives. 

My  thank*  In  advance  for  the  attention 
which  you  addreaa  to  thl*  request,  and  with 
WHiusaat  peraoruJ  rcgarda.  I  remato. 
Oordially  youm. 

Kami.  S.  Muxvt, 

yjS.  &enaioir. 

SENATX  SPOITSORS  OF  THZ   rXXSJOM   ACADKMT 
BH,!, 

Senator  Kaxt  I.  Mtjwtt,  Senator  Clutoed 
P.  Cask.  Senator  Oeobge  A.  Smathkss.  Sena- 
tor wtitjaw  PaoxMnoE, Senator  Johh  M.  Bttt- 
LXK.  Senatiw  Jsck  Mnxot.  Senator  Pam.  H. 
DoTTSLaflk  Senator  Taoicaa  J.  Dooo,  Senator 
Baskt  Ooldwater,  Senator  HmAM  L.  Fotrc, 
Senator  Bouxkc  B.  Hickxloopeb.  and  Sena- 
tor KXITHKTH  B.  BLEATING. 

uousx  sroNsoas  or  thb  ikkedom  scadkmt 


Congresaman  Stdstxt  A.  Hr*i  oiw,  i*~. 
Congressman  Jack  Wkstuuto,  Congrasswom- 
an  Okaciz  Ptost/ Congressman  Davu)  S.  King, 
Congreeaman  Waltee  H.  Jttdd,  Congressman 
Robert  P.  Ghhtin,  and  Congressman  Rich- 
AXD  S.  ScHwancBt. 


Mabch  6.  1061. 
Hon.  BoiBBi  F.  KzHinDr. 
Attamty  General  0/  the  United  State*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Bob:  Yesterday  afternoon  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  view  the  outstandtog  pand 
iii«i  wliiii  of  the  taternatlonal  Coomiunlst 
eotMplzaey.  which  waa  preaented  by  the  CBS 
teievlaton  network,  and  I  was  grattflad  to 
noU  your  intereat  to  the  Fteedom  Aeadeoay 
bill,  which  propoaea  the  astahllahmant  at  a 
cold  war  training,  reaearch.  and  development 
agency  to  the  Federal  Oove  nment. 

The  Freedom  Academy  bm  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  last  year  by  the  Judiciary  Oom- 


mittee.  and  wa*  paseed  unanlmoualy  by  the 
Senate  on  August  81.  IBflO.  XTnTortunately. 
due  to  the  tnsufllclency  of  tSnw,  Hie  Houae 
of  Bepreeentatlvea  wae  not  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  eooaldar  thla  maasora.  whleh 
I  teal  Is  aasantlal  to  the  algnWIraiit  tuipcovo- 
meat  of  our  eoM  war  e^tabHttlaa.  Many  at 
the  Nation's  maet  sophtonriifrt  atudent*  and 
observera  of  the  cold  war  atruggle  have  to- 
doraed  this  proposal,  tonludlng  X3r.  Stefan 
Possony  of  Georgetown  ITnlwatty.  Gen.  Da- 
vid Samoff.  M^.  C.  D.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Cter- 
hart  Klemeyer  of  Kotre  Dame  Utalvcralty. 
AJao,  the  propoaal  for  a  Fiuuihi  Academy 
haa  received  wMeapraad  artlUJilai  support 
to  such  leading  publlcatiaae  ••  the  Saturday 
Kventog  Poet.  USia  magaalne,  Cincinnati 
Inquirer,  Cleveland  Plato  Dealer.  Tampa 
Trlbtme,  and  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Con- 
stitution. 

Since  I  think  you  wUl  find  It  of  taterest, 
I  am  encloalng  a  reprtot  of  an  excellent 
artide  by  Charles  Stevenson,  which  appeared 
to  the  February  1061  laaue  at  Baader's  Digest, 
which  disciisaea  our  past  failuraa.to  the  oold 
war.  and  potota  up  the  need  for  a  training 
and  development  institution  like  the  Free- 
dom Academy. 

80  that  yon  may  have  a  fun  understand- 
ing of  the  objectives  and  teaks  which  we  en- 
Tlakm  for  the  Freedom  Academy.  I  am  en- 
doalng  a  copy  of  the  reviaed  MU  (8.  882) :  a 
copy  at  the  Judiciary  Committee  report  ot 
the  86th  Congress;  and  a  copy  ot  Senator 
Dona's  outstanding  statement  on  this  pro- 
posal, which  wa*  presented  to  the  Senate 
last  year. 

Again,  I  wovOd  like  to  exprea*  my  gratifica- 
tion of  your  favorUe  tntereat  to  thl*  Idea, 
and  I  alncerely  hope  Out  yon  wUl  exert  your 
eonslderable  Influenne  with  four  ooUeagaea 
and  asaodates  to  the  caceeuUve  branch  to 
sui^xirt  ot  thl*  legislation.  I  thlak  you  will 
agree,  after  reviewing  the  oosponsorshlp  of 
S.  8^  that  this  is  a  bill  which  clearly 
transcends  partisan  politics,  and  Whleh  pro- 
poses a  poaitlve  plan  of  aetlan.  attracting 
support  acrom  the  entlra  apecUum  at  the 
American  polltteal  picture. 

Hoptog  that  the  future  wUl  provide  ua 
with  an  opportunity  to  dlsenaa  thla  pro- 
posal to  depth  and  detail,  and  with  beat 
wishes  and  warmest  personal  regards,  I  re- 
main 

Cordially  yours, 

KULL  E.  MUMDT, 

UJi.  Senmtor. 


RHODE  ISZ^AND  I2CDEPENDE2«CE 
DAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  this  day 
all  Rhode  Islanders  rejdcse  In  the  cele- 
bration of  Rhode  Island  Independence 
Day,  for  00  May  4,  17T6.  ttie  General 
Assembly  of  the  great  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  threw 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  mother  country 
by  isstdng  a  declaration  of  independence, 
thus  antedating  by  exactly  2  months  the 
great  national  declaration  proclaimed  at 
Philadelphia  the  following  Jnlj  4. 

At  this  time  I  should  Hke  to  trace 
briefly  the  glorious  history  of  the  first 
State  to  declare  its  independenee.  All 
of  us  remember  Roger  WiUiams.  who 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  religions  liberty 
in  tills  country  of  ours  when  he  fled  from 
Puritan  oppression  in  Maasadrasetts  to 
the  Narragansett  Bay  region  and  found- 
ed the  town  of  Providence  In  183(L  There 
he  proclaimed  the  prlnctpleB  of  absolute 
religious  tolerance  and  complete  free- 
dom of  conscience. 

Rhode  Island,  as  a  colony,  grew  peace- 
fully, with  the  exception  of  Ktog  Philip's 
War,  untn  Jime  4,  1785.    On  this  date 
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events  which  foreshadowed  the  Revolu- 
tion commenced  at  my  home  city  of  New- 
port.    Five  hunlred  sailors  and   boys 
aeiaed  a  small  boat  in  Newport  Harbor 
belonglnc  to  the  British,  the  Maiditone. 
which  had  been  impressing  sailors  in  the 
city  into  virtual  slavery.    The  boat  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Newport 
pnA  publicly  burned  on  the  Common, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  overt  signs  of 
the  spirit  of   the  independent  men   of 
Rhode  Island.    In  June  1772  occurred  the 
moat  famous  incident  of  all— the  burning 
of  the  G<upee  as  she  lay  grounded  off 
the  dty  of  Warwick.    The  Gaspee  affair 
has  been  called  in  the  annals  of  history 
"The  Lexington  of  the  Sea." 

Mr.  President.  Rhode  Islanders  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  great  valor. 
Before  the  sun  set  twice  after  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  the  news  of  that  gallant 
band  of  men's  struggle  against  British 
oppression  had  reached  Rhode  Island, 
and  a  thousand  men  took  up  arms  and 
were  ready  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the 
patriots  of  Massachusetts.  Three  days 
after  the  Battle  of  Lexington  had  begun, 
a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  raising  of  1.500  troops 
for  the  patriots'  cause. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Independent  men  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  which  began  the  history 
of  our  Nation,  and  even  in  my  time,  dur- 
ing the  second  great  conflict  of  this  coun- 
try, 93,104  Rhode  Islanders  marched  in 
the  defense  of  this  NaUon.  Over  1.800 
died  and  more  than  3,900  were  wounded. 
Thus,  from  the  early  years  of  the  nth 
century  to  the  present  day,  Rhode  Island 
has  nobly  played  its  part,  first  as  a 
colony,  then  as  a  State,  as  a  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  and  as  the  guardian  of 
popular  liberties. 

On  Rhode  Island  Independence  Day  let 
me  state  that  the  history  of  three  cen- 
turies is  well  summed  up  by  the  singular 
word  engraved  on  the  State  seal — 
"Hope' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Bir.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unazUmous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FORVOTTNO 

Mr.  KEATING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  IsUid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resvuned  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
iBIL  1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Norman.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  so-called 
Mansfield-Dlrksen  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  have  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1 
has  the  floor,  having  been  recognized. 
The  Chair  stated  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  attention  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  pending  question  re- 
lates to  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Norman,  who  has  become  a  historic 
figiu-e  in  the  annals  of  Senate  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  to  make  a  few 
remarks  regarding  the  constitutionaUty 
of  the  proposed  substitute  amendment. 

TH«    Lrr«»ACT    BlU.    IB    CX3NBT1I U  1  lOMAL 

Charges  have  been  made  during  this 
debate  that  those  of  us  supporting  the 
pending  proposed  legislation  to  protect 
the  right  to  vote  are  trifling  with  the 
Constitution.  These  charges  have  taken 
various  forms,  one  Member  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  we  were  "raping"  the 
Constitution. 

Such  allegations  have  received  wide 
publicity.  Their  constant  repetition  has 
given  them  an  aura  of  credibility.  They 
have  misled  a  great  many  people,  and 
even  well-intentioned  sources  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  misuse  of  literacy 
tests. 

It  is  time  to  answer  the  fallacious 
arguments  which  have  been  made 
against  this  proposal  and  to  destroy  the 
Illusion  of  constitutional  respectability 
in  which  the  opponents  of  equal  voting 
rights  have  shrouded  their  cause.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  today  to  attempt  to 
set  the  record  straight  and  to  show  that 
there  is  another  side  to  this  issue.  In 
my  judgment,  enactment  of  the  literacy 
bill  will  strengthen,  not  undermine,  our 
constitutional  protections.  This  meas- 
ure does  not  propose  to  stretch  or  ravish 
the  constitution,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
an  attempt  to  vitalize  and  dignify  Its 
provisions. 

When  the  mass  of  verbiage  has  been 
penetrated,  the  argimient  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  literacy  test  pro- 
posal is  simply  this:  The  proposal  is  In- 
valid because  under  article  I.  section  2. 
of  the  Constitution,  the  States  have  the 
power  to  determine  the  "qualiflcations " 
for  voting. 

Dozens  of  cases  have  been* analyzed: 
learned  treatises  and  other  commentaries 
have  been  discussed;  the  debates  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  the  Federal- 
ist Papers  and  other  significant  prece- 
dents have  been  cited  for  this  proposi- 
tion. The  impression  has  been  created 
that  the  pending  proposed  legislation 
must  fail  if  it  is  true  that  the  States  have 
the  sole,  exclusive,  all-pervading  power 
to  establish  qualiflcations  for  voting. 

This  impression  Is  wrong:  The  argu- 
ment that  the  States  have  the  power  to 
establish  qualiflcations  for  voting  can 
be  conceded  without  In  any  way  impair- 
ing  the   constitutionality   of    this    bill. 


The  torrent  of  words  with  which  this 
issue  has  been  inundated  has  been 
showered  upon  us  urmeceasarlly.  No 
one  need  dispute  the  power  of  the  States 
to  establish  voting  qualifications  in  order 
to  Justify  support  for  the  literacy  bill 
now  before  us. 

This  fact  deserves  emphasis.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  the  dozens  of  pages  con- 
siuned  In  the  CoHcaMsiOKAL  Rbcobd  to 
prove  that  the  States  establish  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  are  almost  entirely  Ir- 
relevant to  the  issue.  I  cannot  hope  to 
repeat  the  truth  as  many  times  as  this 
immaterial  assertion  has  been  made,  but 
I  will  repeat  it  once  for  emphasis:  The 
right  of  the  States  to  establish  qualiflca- 
tions for  voting  is  not  abridged  by  the 
pending  literacy  bill.  This  power  of 
the  States  can  be  conceded  without  un- 
dermining one  iota  the  validity  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  argument  to  the  con- 
trary is  erroneous,  misleading,  and  mis- 
guided. Without  in  any  way  disputing 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  have  been 
espousing  this  view,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  have  been  building  their  case  on  a 
wholly  false  premise. 

Almost  all  of  the  arguments  against 
the  literacy  bill  have  come  from  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle.  I  mention 
this  as  a  possible  explanation  of 
the  confusion  which  those  arguments 
have  reflected  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
measure.  The  constantly  repeated 
theme  of  Its  opponents  is  that  it  would 
prohibit  the  States  from  establishi:ig  or 
maintaining  literacy  as  a  requh-cment 
for  voting.  This  was  the  precise  pro- 
posal made  by  the  majority  party  in  the 
platform  adopted  at  the  1960  Democratic 
Convention.  Perhaps  those  who  have 
misunderstood  the  impact  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  have  assumed  that  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  and  the 
leadership  joined  in  presenting  a  bill  to 
carry  out  those  provisions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform. 

The  administration,  however,  did  no 
such  thing.  The  bill  it  has  recom- 
mended is  basically  designed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  not  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  but  the  Republican  platform 
of  1960.  I  hope  it  will  be  of  some  com- 
fort to  my  friends  In  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  know  that  they  are  battling  with 
the  opposition  and  not  with  their  own 
party's  pledges. 

The  bill  is  carefully  drawn.  It  can- 
not be  understood  if  read  only  hastily 
or  against  a  background  of  preconceived 
notions  as  to  Its  purport.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  give  it  close  study  and  to  consider  its 
provisions  not  once  but  on  dozens  of  oc- 
casions. I  have  also  had  the  benefit  of 
the  testimony  of  Dean  Grlswold,  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  as  well  as  that  of  Attor- 
ney CJeneral  Kennedy  and  many  other 
witnesses.  The  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee were  very  instructive.  They 
have  now  been  printed  and  I  recommend 
them  to  every  Members  attention. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  have 
made  It  as  clear  as  possible  that  it  leaves 
unaltered  the  power  of  the  States  to 
adopt  whatever  objective  stsmdard  of 
literacy  they  consider  best.     If  a  State 
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wishes  to  enfranchise  only  those  of  its 
inhabitants  who  hare  college  degrees.  It 
is  free  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
states  which  do  not  now  have  any  literacy 
requirement  for  vodag  need  not  adopt 
any  or  be  at  all  concerned  with  the  effect 
of  this  measure  on  their  voting  laws.  It 
will  have  no  effect  in  such  States. 

This  bill  does  not  overturn  any  existing 
literacy  qualifications.  If  the  existing 
qualification  is  objective,  such  as  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade  or  third 
grade,  it  has  no  operation.  Only  if  the 
existing  qualification  is  subjective,  does 
the  bill  provide  a  procedure  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  electors  cm  the 
basis  of  their  race.  Under  this  proce- 
dure, no  one  could  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  who  had  6  years  of  education  be- 
cause he  could  not  interpret  a  State  con- 
sUtutlcmal  provision  dealing  with  a  citsTs 
debt  liquidation,  or  because  he  xmder- 
Imed  rather  than  circled  the  word  "Mr." 
on  a  printed  application  form,  or  because 
he  pronoxmced  the  word  "equity"  as 
"eequity."  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
examples  given  at  the  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee.  In  other  cases,  Negro 
applicants  have  l»een  rejected  by  arbi- 
trary registrars  for  errors  In  computing 
their  age.  This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
stating  how  old  you  are,  but  calculating 
your  age  in  years,  months  and  iiays. 

It  Is  something  which,  I  am  sure,  the 
Presiding  Officer  find  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  would  never  be  happy 
to  do.  Sometimes  these  people  are 
asked  to  compute  their  exact  age  in 
years  and  months  and  days. 

Some  applicants  who  Included  the  day 
on  which  they  were  applying  were  dls- 
qualUled  by  a  registrar  who  decided  that 
the  day  of  registration  should  not  be  in- 
cluded. To  illustrate  the  imreasonable- 
ness  of  this  requirement,  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  asked  a  registrar  who  ap- 
peared at  one  of  Its  hearing  to  demon- 
strate the  system  by  calculating  her  own 
age.  She  miscalculated  by  almost  a 
month. 

This  bill  does  not  curb  literacy  quali- 
flcations. but  it  will  most  certainly  curb 
the  arbitrary  administration  of  such 
tests  by  registrars  and  other  election  offi- 
cials who  are  determined  to  deny  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote.  It  is  the  discrimina- 
tory application  of  laws  setting  qualifi- 
cations for  voting,  not  the  quaUflcations 
themselves,  at  which  this  bill  is  aimed 
and  against  which  it  will  be  operative. 
That  such  practices  are  widespread  in 
several  of  our  States  cannot  be  denied 
by  anyone  who  pays  attention  to  the 
facts.  That  such  practices  can  be  dealt 
with  by  Federal  legislation  cannot  be 
denied  by  anyone  who  considers  the 
command  of  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Sometimes  in  these  long  debates,  we 
lose  sight  of  fundamentals.  The  15th 
amendment  is  very  short,  and  directly  to 
the  point.  At  some  point  in  this  debate 
it  ought  to  be  quoted  in  full  so  that  its 
command  and  authority  can  be  im- 
pressed upon  us  all.  It  reads  as  follows : 
Section  1.  The  rl^ht  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude — 


8bc.S.  The  Oongreag  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  tbla  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  ISexober  of  this 
body  who  Is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
right  of  Negro  Americans  to  vote  is  be- 
ing abridged  on  account  of  race.  No  one 
can  Justify  such  denials  cm  the  ground 
that  the  States  have  the  power  to  leave 
such  matters  entirely  to  the  discretiaQ 
of  its  registrars.  The  effort  to  raise 
such  a  fUmsy  proposition  to  the  level  of 
a  constituttoial  argument  is  an  affront 
to  our  fundamental  law.  TIk  Constitu- 
tion would  have  lost  Its  influence  many 
decades  ago  if  it  could  be  subjected  to 
such  crude  evasion.  Under  the  circum- 
stances which  prevail,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  only  the  authority  but 
the  duty  to  strike  down  such  invidious 
practices  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Many  court  decisions  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Precedents  are  very  important  to  an 
understanding  of  the  law.  but  the  lan- 
guage of  judicial  opinions  if  taken  out 
of  context  can  be  used  to  prove  almost 
any  proposition.  I  have  reviewed  all  of 
the  leading  cases  on  this  subject  and 
have  not  found  one  which  holds  that  the 
Congress  is  powerless  to  prevent  viola- 
tions of  the  15th  amendment  by  discrim- 
inatory devices.  The  cases  do  hold  that 
literacy  is  a  reasonable  qualification  for 
voting.  As  I  have  been  at  pains  to  point 
out.  this  point  is  not  in  dispute.  But 
there  is  no  case  which  holds  that  a  reg- 
istrsur  can  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  their  race  if  he  designates 
the  process  a  literacy  examination. 
This  would  be  a  preposterous  proposition 
and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  it  has  no 
sanction  in  the  decision  of  any  court  in 
our  land.  Federal  or  State.  I  would  like 
to  qiaote  just  one  paragraph  from  the 
brief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
this  subject — omitting  citations: 

The  Ibth  amendment  prohibits  the  racially 
dlscrlmtnat^MT  administration  of  State  vot- 
ing laws,  even  If  such  laws  are  vaUd  on  their 
face.  It  also  prohibits  "contrivances  by  a 
State  to  thwart  equality  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rtght  to  ▼ote  by  elttoens  of  the  United 
States  regardleas  of  race  or  color":  It  "nuUl- 
fies  sophlsUcated  as  well  as  simple-minded 
modes  of  Uiecrlmlnatton ';  it  forbids  "oner- 
ous procedural  requirements  which  effec- 
tively handicap  exercise  of  the  franchise  by 
the  colored  race  although  the  abstract  right 
to  vote  may  remain  imrestrlcted  as  to  race," 
and  it  Tltlates  measures  which  have  the 
"Inevitable  effect"  oC  dlsehfranchlsing 
Negroes. 

In  short,  under  the  15th  amendment. 
Congress  has  full  power  to  proscribe  any 
stratagem,  technique,  or  advice  for  deny- 
ing voting  ri^ts  to  otherwise  qualified 
Americans  becaiise  of  their  race  or  color. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  since 
the  Senate  approved  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  it 
should  sulopt  a  constitutional  timend- 
ment  to  abolish  literacy  tests.  This 
argument  fails  on  three  counts:  First, 
there  has  been  no  factual  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
that  poll  tax  statutes  are  being  adminis- 
tered dlscriminatorially  despite  their 
anti-Negro  origin;  secondly,  the  pend- 
ing measure,  as  I  shall  repeat  as  often 
as  necessary,  does  not  abolish  hteracy 
tests,  only  their  discriminatory  applica- 


tion— the  poll  tax  reaolutloo  adopted 
by  the  Senate  dkl  aboli&h  poU  taxes; 
and.  thirdly,  there  was  conaiderable 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  oonstitutional 
amendment  was  necessary  to  abolish 
poll  taxes. 

The  diffn«nce  between  the  poll  tax 
measure  and  this  pending  bill  is  the  dif- 
f  eroice  between  aboUshing  interstate  bus 
travel  and  suhjecting  such  service  to 
the  reasonable  regulation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  aboUtion  of  poll  taxes  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  whether  wise  or 
unwise,  will  certainly  be  no  precedent 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  en- 
force another  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  almost  100  years  ago.  If  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  required  in 
this  case,  then  the  authority  given  in 
the  15th  amendment  to  enforce  its 
command  by  "appropriate  legislation"  is 
meaningless:  I  find  repugnant  any 
construction  of  the  Constitutifim  which 
renders  one  of  its  provisions  nugatory, 
and  cannot  believe  that  each  a  Con- 
stitution would  be  favored  by  any  ob- 
jective legal  authority. 

Actually,  it  is  my  view  that  the  bill 
falls  short  of  the  full  reach  of  ttie  15th 
amendment  In  that  it  applies  only  to 
Federal  election.  It  is  undisputed  that 
the  15th  amendment  applies  equally  to 
State  as  well  as  to  Federal  electicms. 
There  have  been  no  allegations  that  the 
discriminatory  practices  to  which  the  bill 
is  directed  are  CMiflnod  to  Federal  elec- 
tions. In  fact,  I  know  of  no  State  in 
^i^ich  there  are  separate  registration 
procedures  or  separate  ballots  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  elections.  Tbe  «iactment 
of  a  measure  limited  to  Federal  elections, 
therefore,  would  impose  unwarranted 
burdens  on  the  States  and  at  the  same 
time  wotild  leave  the  job  of  i»eventing 
discrimination  in  votiB«  only  half  done. 

Almost  every  witness  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  conceded  that  the  valid- 
ity of  this  measure  would  be  tmaffected 
by  its  extension  to  State  elections.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  although 
he  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  measure, 
stated  on  many  occasions  that  the  15th 
amendment  had  the  same  application  to 
State  elections  as  it  had  to  Federal  elec- 
tions. The  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
which  supports  the  measure,  recom- 
mended that  it  apply  to  both  Federal  and 
State  elections.  Dean  Grlswold  in  the 
course  of  his  testimony  expressly  en- 
dorsed my  proposed  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  bill  to  cover  State 
elections,  and  the  Attorney  General  con- 
ceded that  such  an  extension  of  the  bill 
would  have  no  substantial  effect  on  its 
constitutionality.  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
submit  on  Monday  an  amendment  for 
this  purpose  and  to  have  It  read  so  that 
it  may  be  considered  at  a  later  stage  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  lay  to 
rest  this  afternoon  any  doubts  which 
may  exist  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  main  provisions  of  this 
measure.  In  my  judgment,  the  most 
reprehensible  form  of  discrimination  is 
that  which  denies  some  Americans 
equality  at  the  polling  booth.  At  this 
stage  in  our  history  such  discrimination 
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hM  few  defenders,  although  It  may  have 
many  apolodata.  We  shaU  have  an  op- 
portunity before  thJa  debate  shaU  be 
concluded  to  take  a  modest  but  needed 
step  forward  In  the  constant  struggle  to 
enlarge  the  participation  of  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  electoral  processes  of  our 
Natlcm.  We  should  not  be  deterred  from 
taking  this  step  by  misconceived  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  oxir  action.  We 
should  reject  the  counsel  of  those  who 
have  fought  every  measure  to  strengthen 
the  dvU  rlghte  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
exercise  the  full  power  of  Congress  un- 
der the  15th  amendment  to  protect  the 
franchise  against  every  form  of  racial 
discrimination. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  any 
proposal  which  comes  before  the  Senate 
which  has  for  Its  purpose  the  altera- 
tion, amendment,   or   establishment   of 
voter  qualifications  is  a  clear  violaUon  of 
the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  SUtcs  of 
America.   The  National  Oovemment  was 
delegated  no  authority  to  determine  or 
set  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  in  either  local 
or  national  elections.    The  Constitution. 
In    explicit    and    unambiguous    terms, 
adopts  the  qualifications  which  are  set 
by  the  several  SUtes  as  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
elections  of  officers  in  the  National  Oov- 
emment. 

The  Constitution  itself  is  specific  on 
this  point,  but  further,  the  history  sur- 
rounding the  drafting  of  that  document 
reveals  the  reasons  why  our  Pounding 
Fathers  realized  the  necessity  of  includ- 
ing such  a  provision  in  the  Constitution. 
The  subsequent  Judicial  interpretations 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  deal  with  elections  recognize 
and  reaffirm  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
States  over  voter  qualifications.  To  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  this  clearly  estab- 
lished and  time-honored  delineation  of 
powers  by  relying  upon  other  sections  of 
the  Constitution  amounts  to  a  total  dis- 
regard of  the  dociunent  which  Is  the 
foundation  of  the  greatest  system  of  gov- 
ernment yet  devised  by  man. 

Article  I,  section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows : 

The  HouM  of  Repr««entatlv««  ahall  b« 
compoMd  of  Member*  chown  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
tlie  Klectora  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
QuaUflcatlona  requisite  for  Klectors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 


I  cannot  Imagine  how  the  obvious 
meaning  and  intent  of  this  particular 
section  can  be  seriously  questioned. 
Language  clearer  in  its  application  or 
more  plain  in  its  intent  would  have  been 
impossible  to  arrive  at.  and  cerUlnly 
beyond  the  imaginative  powers  of  man. 
I  submit  that  this  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  most  unambiguous  of 
the  various  provisions  contained  in  that 
document.  Even  the  most  unlearned 
individual  must  be  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  proposal  pending  before 
us  at  the  present  time  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
regardless  of  any  other  provision  which 
is  claimed  to  be  the  Justification  for  its 
consideration. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  17  th 
amendment,  when  Senators  were  elected 


by  the  State  leglsiatiures.  there  was.  of 
course,  no  provision  of  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  this  subject.  When  the 
method  of  electing  Senators  was  changed 
from  election  by  the  SUte  legislatures  to 
direct  election  by  the  people,  the  exact 
wording  of  article  I.  section  2,  leaving 
to  the  SUtes  the  right  to  set  voter  quali- 
fications, was  incorporated  in  the  17th 
amendment.  Section  1  of  that  amend- 
ment provides : 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requUlte  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

It  is  significant  that  125  years  after 
the  Inclusion  of  this  basic  principle  In 
the  Constitution,  it  was  reaffirmed  and 
followed  In  establishing  a  method  of 
direct  election  for  Senators.  The  leg- 
islative history  of  the  proposals  which 
finally  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  17th 
amendment  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
tiie  point  which  is  presently  before  us. 

Several  resolutions  proposing  consti- 
tutional amendments  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress before  the   17th  amendment  was 
finally     agreed     to.       Some     of     these 
contained  provisions  authorizing  the  Na- 
tional   Government    to    establish    the 
qualifications    for    voters    In    senatorial 
elections.    This  particular  point  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  was  a  center  of 
much   controversy.     The   opponents  of 
this  provision  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  retaining  the  principle  contained  in 
article  I,  section  2.  in  senatorial  elec- 
tions as  well  as  for  elections  to  the  House 
of    Representatives.      They    were    well 
aware   of   the   difficulties   which   would 
arise  if  the  National  Government  were 
allowed    to   establish   qualifications   for 
national    elections   which   might   differ 
from   the   qualifications   established   by 
the    State    for    State    elections.      They 
realized  that  this  would  lead  to  a  dupli- 
cation in  both  the  registering  and  the 
actual   voting   process.     Therefore,   the 
proposal  to  allow  the  National  Govern- 
ment   to   establish    voter    qualifications 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
original   principle   contained   in   article 
I.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution.     The 
wisdom  displayed  by  the  rejection  of  the 
proposal  to  establish  uniform  national 
voter  qualifications  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

Even  though  the  Constitution  does  not 
contain  specific  language  concerrUng  the 
qualifications  of  presidential  electors,  it 
is  certain  that  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies. The  very  lack  of  any  mention  of 
the  authority  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment over  the  qualifications  of  presi- 
dential electors  Is  conclusive  as  to  the 
retention  of  that  authority  by  the  States. 
Article  n,  which  is  the  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution dealing  with  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  neither  di- 
rectly nor  Indirectly  mentions  voter 
qualifications.  Section  1  of  that  article 
says  in  part: 

Bach  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of 
Senators  and  RepresenUtlvea  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress  •  •  • 


In  accordance  with  that  language,  the 
appointment    of    presidential    electors. 


and.  therefore,  their  qualifications,  is  en- 
tirely within  the  realm  of  authority  of 
the  individual  States  and  the  State  legis- 
latures. A  State  legislature  may  or  may 
not  designate  a  direct  election  aa  the 
mode  by  which  presidential  electors  are 
to  be  selected.  If  elections  are  desig- 
nated as  the  manner  of  choosing  electors, 
the  qualifications  of  the  persons  partici- 
pating In  those  elections  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  conclu- 
sion, the  nature  of  the  government  estab- 
lished   by    the    Constitution    must    be 
clearly  defined.    The  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  only  the  powers 
delegated  to  it  in  the  Constitution  goes 
altogether  too  unnoticed.    The  prevail- 
ing viewpoint  seems  to  l)e  based  upon  the 
assumption   that   the   Central    Govern- 
ment is  the  repository  of  aU  powers  ex- 
cept those  specifically  denied  It.   In  actu- 
ality, the  Central  Government  is  limited 
m  its  iwwers:  and  the  omission  of  any 
language  in  the  Constitution  on  a  spe- 
cific point  prohibits  National  Govern- 
ment action  in  that  field.    This  proposal 
loses  sight  of  this  basic   principle  em- 
bodied In  our  Constitution.    If  this  prin- 
ciple is  applied  to  the  provisions  in  ar- 
ticle n.  the  omission  of  any  provision 
dealing    with    voter   qualifications   pro- 
hibits Central  Government  interference 
in  this  regard  in  elections  for  President 
and  Vice  President  or  presidential  elec- 
tors. 

The  fear  that  at  some  later  date  this 
basic  principle  would  be  lost  sight  of  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  10th  amendment. 
The  10th  amendment  Is  nothing  more 
than  an  affirmative  expression  of  this  im- 
plied principle  as  an  additional  safeguard 
against  the  violation  of  the  principle  of 
delegated  and  limited  powers. 

Dating  from  the  time  when  man  first 
began  establishing  governments,  their 
basic  nature  usually  has  been  of  either 
one  of  two  kinds.  First,  there  is  the 
totalitarian  form  of  government.  Under 
this  system  of  government  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  State  have  no  powers  or 
rights  other  than  those  allowed  them  by 
the  government  or  the  men  in  power. 
Individuals  exist  at  the  will  of  the  State, 
and  every  action  Is  subject  to  strict  regu- 
lation and  authoritarian  control.  Just 
as  rights  are  created  under  this  system 
of  government,  they  are  as  easily  revoked 
or  denied. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
established  a  government  of  laws,  in  di- 
rect contrast  to  the  totalitarian  form  of 
government.  Supreme  power  resided  in 
the  people  previous  to  its  ratification. 
Just  as  Is  the  case  today.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  created  no  rights.  It  was,  instead, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  rights 
already  in  existence,  that  our  Constitu- 
tion was  written.  If  any  government,  in- 
cluding our  own,  assumes  for  itself  the 
power  to  create  rights,  then  at  least  to 
that  extent  It  also  has  the  power  to  deny 
rights  already  In  existence.  The  pro- 
posal presently  pending  before  us  comes 
dangerously  close  to  creating  rights  In 
violation  of  the  ConstituUon.  Por  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  should  not  go 
unchallenged  by  anyone  who  is  opposed 
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to  totalitarian  forms  of  government.  If 
we  create  rights  on  the  one  hand,  who 
can  successfully  challenge  a  revocation 
or  denial  of  them  on  the  other? 

Mr.  President,  even  the  second  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  recognizes  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  adopt  suffrage 
quallflcatiorvs  which  exclude  certain 
classes  of  their  citizens  from  voting.  The 
pertinent  language  reads  as  follows: 

But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
tor  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  thereof,  Is  denied  to  any 
of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  way  abridged,  except 
fur  participation  In  rebeUlon.  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be 
reduced  In  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  cltlsens  twenty-one 
years  ol  age  In  such  State. 

This  section  of  the  amendment  penal- 
izes a  State  for  denying  the  right  to  vote 
to  male  citizens  of  21  years  of  age  for 
reasons  other  than  participation  in  a  re- 
bellion or  other  crimes.  This,  however, 
does  not  Indicate  the  true  significance  of 
the  section  as  it  applies  to  the  matter 
presently  pending  before  us.  It  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
States  to  deny  suffrage  so  long  as  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  are  not 
violated.  In  essence,  it  is  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  States  to  adopt  voter 
qualifications  which  deny  suffrage  to 
some  of  its  citizens  otherwise  qualified, 
so  long  as  the  qualifications  established 
do  not  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  do 
not  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  With  these  qualifications. 
the  right  of  the  States  to  establish  voter 
qualifications  as  they  determine  best  is 
supreme. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  article  I.  section  4.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion delegates  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment the  ultimate  right  in  determining 
voter  qualifications.  Article  I,  section  4. 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations, 
except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng  Senators. 

The  UJS.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Sewherry  v.  United  States.  256  US. 
232.  said  In  respect  to  this  section;  "Here 
is  the  source  of  congressional  ix)wer  over 
the  elections  sp>ecifled.  It  has  been  so  de- 
clared by  this  Court — Ex  parte  Siebold. 
100  US.  371;  United  States  v.  GradweU. 
243  U.S.  476,  481— the  early  discussions 
clearly  show  that  this  was  then  the  ac- 
cepted opinion." 

Having  determined  the  source  of  con- 
gressional authority  over  elections,  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the 
extent  of  that  authority. 

An  examination  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
contemporaneous  documents  written  ex- 
plaining the  actions  at  the  Convention 


reveal  that  this  section  was  the  result 
of  a  compromise.  The  majority  of  the 
delegates  and  the  individual  citizens  in 
the  country  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
General  Oovemment  should  have  ab- 
solutely no  authority  over  elections. 
However,  there  was  a  substantial  minor- 
ity who  realized  the  necessity  of  at  least 
some  degree  of  limited  control  over  elec- 
tions for  positions  in  t]|e  National  Grov- 
enunent.  In  the  Federalist,  No.  59. 
Alexander  Hamilton  gave  the  arguments 
for  those  advocating  some  control  over 
elections  for  national  offices.  As  to  this 
particular  subject,  he  said: 

This  provision  has  not  only  been  declaimed 
against  by  those  who  condemn  the  Constitu- 
tion In  the  gross;  but  it  has  been  censtired 
by  those  who  have  objected  with  less  lati- 
tude and  greater  moderation;  and,  in  one 
instance,  it  has  been  thought  exceptional 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  declared  himself  the 
advocate  of  every  other  part  of  the  system. 

I  am  greatly  mistaken,  notwithstanding, 
if  there  be  any  article  in  the  whole  plan 
more  completely  defensible  than  this.  Its 
propriety  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  this 
plain  proposition,  that  every  government 
ought  to  contain  in  itself  the  means  of  its 
own  preservation.  Every  Just  reasoner  will, 
at  first  sight,  approve  an  adherence  to  this 
rule,  In  the  work  of  the  convention;  and  will 
disapprove  every  deviation  from  it  which  may 
not  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  incorporating  into  the  work  some 
particular  ingredient,  with  which  a  rigid 
conformity  to  the  rule  was  incompatible. 
Even  in  this  case,  though  he  may  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity,  yet  he  will  not  cease  to  re- 
gard and  to  regret  a  departure  from  so  fun- 
damental a  principle,  as  a  portion  of  imper- 
fection in  the  system  which  may  prove  the 
seed  of  future  weakness,  and  perhaps  an- 
archy. 

As  one  point  with  which  to  fortify  his 
argiunent,  Alexander  Hamilton  creates  a 
hypothetical  situation  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Government  maintains  absolute 
control  over  all  elections  including  even 
State  elections.    As  to  this  he  says : 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  introduced 
Into  the  Constitution,  empowering  the 
United  States  to  regulate  the  elections  for 
the  particular  States,  would  any  man  have 
hesitated  to  condemn  it,  both  as  an  un- 
warrantable transposition  of  power,  and  as 
a  premeditated  engine  for  the  destruction  of 
the  State  governments?  The  violation  of 
principle,  in  this  case,  would  have  required 
no  comment;  and,  to  an  unbiased  observer, 
it  will  not  be  less  apparent  in  the  project  of 
subjecting  the  existence  of  the  National  Oov- 
emment, in  a  similar  respect,  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  State  governments.  An  impartial  view 
of  the  matter  cannot  fail  to  result  in  a  con- 
viction, that  each,  as  far  as  possible,  ought 
to  depend  on  itself  for  its  own  preservation. 

If  the  proposal  presently  pending  be- 
fore us  is  approved  by  Congress,  this 
hypothetical  situation  posed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  will  become  a  reality.  While 
the  authority  to  establish  voter  quali- 
fications will  not  in  itself  result  in  com- 
plete control  by  the  National  Oovem- 
ment the  perversion  of  the  Constitution 
will  establish  a  precedent  whereby  fur- 
ther incm-sions  upon  the  rights  of  the 
individual  States  can  be  Justified. 

Mr.  President,  while  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton's argimients  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  National  Government  to  have  some 
degree  of  control  over  elections  for  of- 
fices in  the  National  Government  was 
persuasive  upon  the  people,  he  wrote 


with  at  least  equal  eloquence  in  defense 
of  the  rights  retained  by  the  States.  In 
the  Federalist,  No.  60.  he  said: 

We  have  seen,  that  &n  unoontrollable  power 
over  the  elections  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
could  not.  without  hazard,  be  committed  to 
the  State  legislatures.  Let  lu  now  see,  what 
would  be  the  danger  on  the  other  side;  that 
is,  from  confiding  the  \iltimate  right  of 
regulating  its  own  elections  to  the  Union 
Itself.  It  is  not  pretended,  that  this  right 
would  ever  be  used  for  the  exclusion  of  any 
State  from  its  share  in  the  representation. 
The  Interest  of  all  would,  In  this  respect  at 
least,  be  the  security  of  all.  But  it  is 
alleged,  that  it  might  be  employed  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  election  of  some 
favorite  class  of  men  in  exclusion  of  others, 
by  confining  the  places  of  election  to  par- 
ticular districts,  and  rendering  it  impracti- 
cable to  the  citizens  at  large  to  partake  in 
the  choice.  Of  all  chimerical  suppositions, 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  chimerical.  On 
the  one  hand,  no  rational  calculation  of 
probabilities  would  lead  us  to  Imagine  that 
the  disposition  which  a  conduct  so  violent 
and  extraordinary  would  imply,  could  ever 
find  its  way  into  the  national  councils;  and 
on  the  other,  it  may  be  concluded  with 
certainty,  that  if  so  improper  a  spirit  should 
ever  gain  admittance  into  them.  It  would 
display  itself  in  a  form  altogether  different 
and  far  more  decisive  •  •  •  the  dissimilarity 
in  the  ingredients  which  will  compose  the 
National  Oovemment,  and  still  more  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  will  be  brought  into 
action  in  its  various  branches,  must  form  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  a  concert  of  view  in  any 
partial  scheme  of  elections.  There  is  suffi- 
cient diversity  in  the  state  of  property,  in 
the  genius,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  diffo-ent  ranks  and  conditions 
in  society. 

It  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  those 
two  articles  that,  while  some  degree  of 
control  was  considered  necessary,  it  was 
to  be  strictly  limited.  The  word  "man- 
ner" is  alleged  by  proponents  of  the 
pending  proposal  to  encompass  in  its 
meaning  qualifications  and  thereby  nul- 
lify the  intent  of  article  I.  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution.  To  reach  this  conclu- 
sion requires  an  act  of  legislative  leger- 
demain which  has  never  been  equaled  in 
the  history  of  our  coimtry. 

This  contention  is  without  basis  in 
either  fact  or  law.  From  a  factual  view- 
point the  discussions  contained  in  the 
Federalist.  Nos.  59  and  60.  disclose  that 
no  such  degree  of  control  was  ever  con- 
templated by  the  use  of  the  word  "man- 
ner." Prom  a  legal  standpoint,  this 
contention  is  in  direct  conflict  with  a 
general  rule  of  law  governing  the  con- 
struction of  documents.  This  rule  of  law 
as  set  forth  in  50  American  Jurisdiction 
371.  section  367.  provides  that  specific 
provisions  of  a  document  control  as 
against  more  general  ones,  which,  with- 
out the  specific,  would  be  included  in  the 
general.  Therefore,  the  application  of 
this  general  rule  in  construing  these  two 
phrases  in  the  Constitution  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  specific  term  "qual- 
ifications" controls,  and  the  general 
terra  "maimer"  has  no  relevancy. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  assumed  that 
the  word  manner  has  reference  to  a 
completely  different  subject  than  is  con- 
templated by  the  provisions  of  artidle  I, 
section  2.  Even  in  its  \i8ual  sense,  the 
word  "manner"  generally  has  reference 
to  the  procedure  or  the  way  of  doing  a 
particular  thing,  and  can  by  no  means 
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b0  mteximted  m  delipg*t*Tty  tbe  author- 
ity to  deflxK  vbo  Is  to  parttctpnte  in  that 
action. 

Mr.  rtMlrtrnt.  the  proponenta  of  thla 
prapouBl  rely  to  a  great  extent  apon  both 
the  14th  and  ISth  amendments  to  Justify 
its  paseage.    While  the  rery  validity  of 
these  two  amendments  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  that 
point  at  this  time,  but  rather  the  appli- 
cation of  these  two  amendments  to  the 
proposal  at  hand.    Both  these  amend- 
ments  are   stated    in   neflratlTe    terms. 
They   are  prrtiibitire   in  their  nature, 
prerenting  certain  action  by  the  States. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  the  last  secUons 
of  both  these  amendments  which  give 
to  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  their 
provisions    by    appropriate    legislation 
must  be  read  and  understood.    Any  leg- 
islative enactment  by  Congress   under 
the    provisions    of    these    amendments 
must  be  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  some 
actual  deprivation  of  right  included  Ln 
one  of  the  two  amendments.    Congress 
does  not  have  the  power  to  enact  gen- 
eral or  aiBnnatlve  legislation  under  the 
provisions  of  these  amendments.    This 
is  a  proposition  which  was  settled  shortly 
after   the   supposed   adoption   of   these 
amendments  In  the  Ctpil  Rights  cases. 
109   U.S.  3,   and  is  no  longer  open  to 
question. 

Even  the  findings  of  fact  contained  In 
this  proposal  are  not  sufBcient  Justifica- 
tion to  satisfy  the  requirements  stated 
in    the    Civil    Rights    cases.    A    pious 
statement  by  Congress  that  It  finds  cer- 
tain facts  is  by  no  means  conclusive  on 
the    subject     On    the    contrary.     Mr. 
President,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  findings  of  facts  contained 
in  this  proposal  are  erroneous.     If  they 
were  true,  the  Attorney  General,  with 
the  vast  staff  and  authority  which  he 
has.    certainly    would    have    instigated 
suits  to  correct  the  injustices  complained 
of.     I  am  wen  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  this  proposal  the  At- 
torney   General    commented    at    some 
length  as  to  the  time-consuming  nature 
of  the  remedies  now  available.     I  caxurat 
accept  his  statement  that  a  case-by -case, 
eounty-by-coimty  approach  makes  Jus- 
tice in  these  matters  virtually  Impossible 
to  obtain.     If    injustices    being    perpe- 
trated were  anywhere  near  as  glaring  as 
the  proponents  of  this  proposal  state,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  procedure  to  remedy 
them  is  time  consuming  certainly  should 
be  no  barrier  to  an  instigation  of  litiga- 
tion.    If  this  is  the  case,  then  without  a 
doubt  the  Attorney  General  is  guilty  of 
malfeasance  as  well  as  nonfeasance  In 
ofBce.    Since  his  zeal  in  matters  of  this 
kind  is  well  known,  it  would  seem  he 
would  selee  any  opportunity  to  take  cor- 
rective action. 

The  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission on  Voting  for  1961  contains 
many  generalizations  indicating  that  a 
substantial  number  of  citizens  are  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote,  mainly  in 
Southern  States.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
purpoee  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Is  to  ferret  out  evidence  in  an  attempt 
to  substantiate  preconceived  notions. 
The  report  on  voting,  as  well  as  the  re- 
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Dac\s  on  other  subjects,  are  completely 
lacking  in  objectivity.  Rather  than  ob- 
taining facta  and  attempting  to  draw 
conclixdons  baaed  on  an  analysis  of 
theae  facts  the  OoomiaBion  proceeds 
upon  cancluaions.  interpreting  them  in 
the  light  Ot  psychologicaU  and  sociolog- 
ical manifestations.  The  treatment 
which  South  Carolina  received  in  the 
1961  report  on  voting  is  illustrative.  In 
it,  itissUted: 

Th«  Commission  haa  never  received  any 
sworn  complaints  from  South  Carolina. 
Unfortunately,  tills  lack  of  complaints  can- 
not, any  more  than  In  the  case  of  Oeorcla, 
be  taken  as  conclusive  proof  that  there  Is 
no  discrimination  In  the  voting  process 
there. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  Imagine  any 
group  of  men  possessing  intuitive  powers 
sufficient  to  reveal  a  pattern  of  discrim- 
ination when  there  are  absolutely  no 
facts  to  sulisLantlate  such  a  claim. 

In  their  report  the  Commission  goes 
on  to  note  that  the  voting  records  of 
three  counties  In  South  Carolina,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  principal  violators,  were 
subjected  to  an  intensive  Inspection  by 
the  FBI  at  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Needless  to  say.  these  voter 
record  inspections  disclosed  no  action- 
able offenses.  Nevertheless,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  not  stymied  in 
reaching  their  preordained  conclusions. 
Their  conclusion  that  voting  rights  were 
being  denied  was  reached  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  because  of.  the  fact  that  in 
five  counties  In  which,  according  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  voting  rec- 
ords had  been  inspected,  no  suits  had 
been  filed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Considering  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions on  the  subject  and  the  other  facta 
previously  related,  there  exists  absolutely 
no  Justification  for  this  proposal  on 
either  the  grounds  of  necessity  or  con- 
stitutionality. Every  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  contains  any  mention  of 
the  subject  preserves  inviolate  the  right 
of  the  several  States  to  set  quallflcatlona 
for  voters.  While  the  Constitution  it- 
self is,  or  certainly  should  be.  conclusive 
on  the  subject,  there  is  much  other  ma- 
terial available  which  substantiates  this 
conclusion. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  can- 
not receive  satisfaction  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality from  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  Since  this  is  the  first  time  that 
Congress  has  ever  attempted  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  uniform  voter 
qualifications  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  constitutionality  of  this  procedure 
has  never  been  presented  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  However,  in  every  case 
in  which  the  matter  has  arisen,  the  su- 
preme right  of  the  States  to  establish 
qualifications  for  voters  has  been  recog- 
nized. In  the  leading  case  of  Newberry 
V.  U.S.,  256  U.S.  232.  the  Court  said: 

Ultimately,  elections  within  the  original 
Intendment  of  section  4.  were  those  wherein 
Senators  should  be  chosen  by  lef^lators  end 
RepresentaUvee  by  voters  possessing  "the 
qualiflcaUons  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  State  legislatures." 
(Art.  I,  sees.  2  and  3.)  The  17th  amend- 
ment, which  directs  that  Senators  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  neither  announced  nor  re- 
quires a  new  meaning  of  election  and  the 
word  now  has  the  same  general  slgnlflcance 
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^  it  did  when  the  OonstituUon 
•sJstenoe  •   •   • 

In  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Yar^troiugh. 
110  UJ8.  661,  the  Court  clearly  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  propoeitlan  that  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  voter  qualifications 
was  retained  by  the  States  when  it  said : 

The  Importance  to  the  Oeneral  Oovem- 
ment  of  having  the  actual  election,  the  vot- 
ing for  its  members,  free  from  foroe  and 
fraud.  Is  not  diminished  by  the  clreumstance 
that  the  q\ialUlcatlons  of  the  voter  are  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  Stats  whsre  be  votes. 

This  basic  constitutional  principle,  far 
from  being  overruled,  has  been  followed 
and  protected  in  every  Instanoe  since 
those  two  decisions  were  handed  down. 
In  the  1959  case  of  Venter  v.  Rwder,  176 
P.  Supp.  90,  94.  the  Court  held: 

Under  our  constitutional  system,  quallfl- 
caUons  of  voters  Is  a  matter  ooounltted  to 
the  States,  subject  only  to  Fsdaral  oonsU- 
tutlonal  restralnU  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  sex. 

The  Court  said  further: 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  voisr  is  a 
qualified  elector  U  a  State  matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  SUte  law  and  SUte  courts. 

Similar  wording  recognizing  the  su- 
premacy of  the  States  in  eatabUsh- 
ing  voter  qualifications  is  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  JDarby  v.  Daniel.  168  F.  Supp. 
170.  In  which  the  Mississippi  literacy  test 
was  upheld  against  a  challenge  on  the 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality. 

The  case  of  Kx  parte  Siebold,  150  XJ3. 
371,  wliich  Is  relied  on  to  some  extent  to 
sustain  the  constitutionality  of  this  pro- 
posal, is  confined  entirely  to  the  subject 
of  regulation  of  elections  under  provi- 
sions of  article  I,  section  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   It  contains  no  diseusaion  on  the 
subject    of    voter    qualifications.    The 
question  before  the  Court  pertained  to 
an   alleged   stuffing   of   the    ballot   box 
and  the  conduct  of  supervisory  ofBcials 
at  the  polls.    Tbe  decision  waa  limited 
only    to    determining    whether    or   not 
those  who  were  actually  qualified  under 
the  State's  qualification  laws  had  been 
Interfered  with  in  their  right  of  suffrage. 
It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
even  the  [tower  granted  to  Congress  un- 
der article  I,  section  4.  is  not  exclusive 
or  preemptive.     The  case  of  Ex  parte 
Siebold  points  out  emphatically  that  this 
regulation  is  a  cooperative  effort  and  un- 
less and  until  Congress  sees  fit  to  act, 
the  regulations  established  by  the  States 
arc  In  full  force  and  effect.    This  Is  In 
direct  contrast  to  the  exclusive  authority 
reserved  to  the  States  In  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2.  as  to  voter  qualifications. 

In  the  Siebold  case  the  Court  dwelled 
at  some  length  on  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  General  Qovemment 
and  the  State  governments.  On  page 
394  of  tliat  case  it  is  said  that: 

The  true  Interest  of  the  people  of  this 
country  requires  that  both  the  National  and 
State  Oovernments  should  be  allowed,  with- 
out Jealous  Interference  on  either  side,  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  which  resijectlvely 
belong  to  them  according  to  a  fair  and  pnic- 
tlcal  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
SUtes  rights  and  the  righU  of  tta»  United 
States  should  be  equally  respected.  Both  are 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  Ubertlee 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  Institutions.  But. 
In    endeavoring    to    vindicate    the   one,    we 
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should  not  allow  our  seal  to  nullify  or  Im- 
pair the  other. 

This  advice  should  certainly  not  go  un- 
heeded at  this  time  when  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  in  grave  danger  of  consti- 
tutionally reserved  power  over  the 
qualifications  of  voters. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  dissented  on  a  minor 
point  in  this  case.  In  his  dissent,  he  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  States  in  establishing  qualifications 
for  voters  by  way  of  comparison  to  the 
issue  under  consideration  by  the  Court. 
In  discussing  the  extent  of  the  authority 
of  the  National  Government  over  elec- 
tions he  said : 

Regulations  as  to  the  manner  of  holding 
them  cannot  extend  beyond  the  designation 
of  the  mode  In  which  the  will  of  the  voters 
shall  be  expressed  and  ascertained.  The 
power  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  de- 
termine who  shall  participate  In  the  election, 
or  what  should  be  the  qualifications  of  the 
voter. 

Even  though  this  was  not  the  main 
issue  In  the  case,  this  statement  repre- 
sents the  considered  opinion  of  a  highly 
respected  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  is 
certainly  entitled  to  some  recognition 
and  respect  by  Congress. 

The  many  decisions  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  elections  treat  primarily 
with  the  protection  of  the  right  to  vote. 
Although  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  confers  the  right  to  vote  upon 
some  people,  that  class  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  State  law.  Thus,  hav- 
ing the  right  conferred  upon  them,  the 
individuals  so  selected  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  that  right  by  the  National 
Government.  The  case  of  Ex  parte  Yar- 
brough.  which  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned, was  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding 
for  the  release  of  persons  convicted  and 
sentenced  for  the  conspiracy  to  intimi- 
date a  voter  under  a  law  which  read  as 
follows : 

If  two  or  more  persoixs  In  any  State  or 
territory  conspire  to  prevent  by  force.  In- 
timidation, or  threat,  any  citizen  who  Is 
lawfully   entitled  to  vote. 

Significantly,  this  law  creates  no 
rights.  It  merely  protects  the  right  for 
those  who  are  entitled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  State  law  to  cast  their  ballot 
in  elections  for  offices  of  the  National 
Government. 

On  page  663  of  the  Yarbrough  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  said: 

The  States  In  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  moet  numerous  branch 
of  their  own  legislatures  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe  the  quall- 
Acatlons  for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine. 
They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the 
same  persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of 
Congress  In  that  State.  It  adopts  the  quall- 
dcatlons  thus  furnished  as  the  qualifications 
of  its  own  electors  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  while  the  right  to  vote  for  na- 
tional offices  is  fundamentally  based  on 
the  Constitution,  nevertheless  it  is  con- 
ferred upon  only  those  p>eople  who  are 
qualified  according  to  State  law. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  Yarbrough  case, 
the   Court    anticipated    the   arguments 


used  by  the  proponents  of  the  present 
proposal,  insofar  as  they  rely  upon  the 
15th  amendment  as  Justification.  The 
15th  amendment  is  aimed  at  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
race.  After  setting  out  the  provisions  of 
the  15th  amendment,  the  Court  ex- 
plained it  as  follows: 

While  It  is  quite  true,  as  was  said  by  this 
Court  in  V.S.  v.  Reese  (92  UJ3.  214) ,  that  this 
article  gives  no  affirmative  right  to  the  col- 
ored man  to  vote,  and  Is  designed  primarily 
to  prevent  discrimination  against  him  when- 
ever the  right  to  vote  may  be  granted  to 
others,  It  la  easy  to  see  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances It  may  operate  as  the  Immediate 
source  of  a  right  to  vote.  In  all  cases  where 
the  former  slaveholdlng  States  had  not  re- 
moved from  their  constitutions  the  words 
"white  man"  as  a  qualification  for  voting, 
because,  being  paramount  to  the  State  law. 
It  annulled  the  discriminating  word  "white," 
and  thus  left  him  In  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  right  as  white  persons.  Such  would  be 
the  effect  of  any  future  constitutional  pro- 
vision of  a  State  which  should  give  the  right 
to  vote  exclusively  to  white  people,  whether 
they  be  men  or  women.  (Seal  v.  Delatoare, 
103  XJB.  870) . 

Thus  we  see,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  only  in  rare  instances  con- 
ferred an  immediate  affirmative  right 
upon  anyone.  It  conferred  upon  the 
colored  people  the  right  to  vote  only  to 
the  same  extent  that  other  people  were 
allowed  to  vote.  It  by  no  means  placed 
any  class  of  people  in  a  superior  posi- 
tion. If  this  amendment  can  be  in  any 
way  construed  as  Justification  for  the 
present  proposal,  then  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  the  19th  amendment  could  also 
be  used  as  Justification.  The  15th  and 
19th  amendments  are  exact  counter- 
parts; the  only  difference  being  that  the 
15th  amendment  prevents  discrimination 
against  Negroes  solely  because  of  their 
race,  and  the  19th  prevents  discrimina- 
tion against  women  solely  because  of 
their  sex.  If  indeed,  the  15th  amend- 
ment Justifies  this  proposal,  then  all  that 
is  necessary  to  Justify  it  as  well  under 
the  19th  amendment,  is  to  change  the 
finding  of  facts  in  the  proposal  pres- 
ently before  us  so  that  it  comes  under 
the  purview  of  the  19th  amendment.  If 
Congress  piously  cites  as  a  fact  that 
literacy  tests  are  used  to  discriminate 
against  otherwise  qualified  voters,  solely 
because  of  their  sex,  then  following  the 
reasoning  of  the  proF>onents  of  this 
measure,  this  obvious  abrogation  of  the 
rights  of  the  several  States  is  equally 
well  Justified.  Yet  who  among  us  Is  so 
foolish  as  to  seriously  suggest  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  19th  amendment? 

The  very  fact  that  the  17th  amend- 
ment adopted  the  exact  wording  of  ar- 
ticle I,  section  2,  in  the  face  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  amendment  15,  is 
Indeed  significant.  This  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  States  ratifying  this 
amendment  never  understood  or  compre- 
hended the  terms  of  the  15th  amendment 
as  Justifying  the  present  proposal.  Had 
they  so  interpreted  that  amendment,  the 
provisions  of  article  I,  section  2,  would 
certainly  not  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  17th  amendment.  At  least,  I, 
for  one,  carmot  ascribe  to  Congress  the 
perpetration  of  such  a  useless  act. 


The  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  literacy  tests  both  on  their  face  and 
in  their  application  has  been  presented 
to  the  courts  on  several  occasions. 
Rarely  has  the  court  held  a  State's 
literacy  test  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  to  be  imconstitutional 
on  its  face.  On  the  contrary,  literacy 
tests  are  recognized  as  a  proper  and  con- 
stitutional vehicle  for  determining  those 
who  possess  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  most  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  concern- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  literacy  tests 
was  handed  down  in  the  case  of  Lassiter 
V.  ^ort?iampton  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, 360  U.S.  45.  This  decision  was 
rendered  in  1959  and  follows  an  unbroken 
line  of  precedents.  In  the  Lassiter  case, 
a  Negro  brought  suit  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  North  Carolina 
literacy  test.  In  affirming  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  test,  the  Court  said: 

Literacy  and  Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race, 
creed,  color,  and  sex,  as  reports  around  the 
world  show. 

No  better  characterization  of  the  gen- 
eral overall  applicability  of  literacy  tests 
can  be  found.  The  Court  has  indeed  In 
this  phrase  gone  to  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  provided  an  adequate  answer  for 
the  skeptics  who  view  the  literacy  test  as 
Just  a  sham  used  to  disenfranchise  cer- 
tain classes  of  otherwise  qualified  voters. 

Other  cases  which  have  upheld  literacy 
tests  as  against  charges  of  imconstitu- 
tionality  are:  WilUams  v.  Mississippi. 
170  UJS.  213;  Trudeau  v.  Barnes,  65  F. 
2d  563;  Darby  v.  Daniel,  168  P.  Supp.  170. 
and  Williams  v.  McCuUey.  128  F.  Supp. 
897.  Considering  the  holdings  in  these 
cases  that  literacy  tests  do  not,  per  se, 
violate  either  the  14th  amendment  or  the 
15th  amendment,  neither  of  these  two 
amendments  will  uphold  the  proposal  to 
substitute  in  place  of  the  literacy  test 
a  sixth-grade  education. 

Any  test.  Including  a  literacy  test,  may 
be  declared  unconstitutional  on  its  face 
if  it  is  drawn  in  such  vague  terminology 
as  to  invite  discrimination  solely  because 
of  race  or  sex.  This  was  so  held  in  the 
case  of  DaTHs  v.  Schnell.  81  F.  Supp.  872. 
No  legislation  is  required  to  nullify  the 
provisions  of  such  a  literacy  test.  It  is 
subject  to  the  so-called  self-executing 
provision  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

While  a  literacy  test  may  be  constitu- 
tional on  its  face,  it  must  meet  a  further 
constitutional  safeguard  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  not  be  used  so  as  to  dis- 
criminate solely  because  of  race  or  sex 
in  its  application.  The  provisions  of  law 
which  Congress  has  enacted  provide 
more  than  adequate  protection  against 
alleged  deprivations  of  the  right  to  vote. 
There  are  a  total  of  15  statutes  in  the 
Federal  code,  6  providing  for  proceedings 
of  a  criminal  nature  and  9  providing  for 
civil  proceedings.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  present  At- 
torney General  claims  to  be  faced  stems 
from  this  superabimdanoe  of  statutes. 
It  may  well  be  that  we  have  reached  or 
passed  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
and  that  further  enactments  In  this  field 
will  only  serve  to  add  to  the  present  con- 
fusion. 
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lir.  Preoldent,  tt  b*a  been  suggeited 
thai  this  proposal  does  not  Inf  rtnce  upon 
tbe  rlcht  of  the  sererml  SUtos  to  require 
llteney  standards  for  rotera.    It  is  sakl 


voold  have  cited  any  decision  or  autiior- 
iiy  that  he  could  have  found  on  the  sub- 
ject if  he  had  been  able  to  find  any.  I 
am  sure  the  himdreds  and  hundreds  of 


language  in  which  the  government  Is 
conducted  in  any  city,  county,  or  State, 
or  In  the  National  Capital? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    The  opinion  of  the 


to  hTluSSedon  the  frouads  that  tt    Uwyers  to  the  Justice  Department  looked     Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  that  be 
***  °*J^i!!r?rl„  ^wIT- J:wv._.r«.H. --ti..     Kilt  i«uui  not  find  any  authority.    There-     fore  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  vot 


merelj  stipulates  that  a  sixth-grade  edu 
cation  shall  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  any  Stated 
literacy  test.  The  absurdity  of  such  a 
suggestion  must  not  go  unchallenged. 

The  Attorney  Ooieral.  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Sobootnmlttee  on  Con- 
stttatkmal  Rights  and  testlfted  on  behalf 
of  this  proposal,  said  at  page  369  of  the 
hearings,  and  I  quote: 

Thli  leglalatlon  dcoa  not  aet  the  quail  fl- 
eattona  of  Umm  voters.  It  merely  aeta  the 
test,  ttae  ttwtlrg  oC  tlioee  quallflcatlone. 
fLyut  In  my  Jadgment,  thMt  \»  clearly  con- 
•tltutAonaL 

If  we  were  eettlsg  the  qualUlceUoiu  for 
the  lodlTldiuUs,  then  I  believe  tiiaX  It  would 
be  unconetltutlonal  and  would  require  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  would  agree  with  you  on  all  of  those 
points,  but  this  legislation  does  not  set  the 
qualincatloBLS  for  the  voters.  The  State* 
can  eUll  set  whatever  quallflcaUons  they 
want,  but  when  they  get  Into  these  arbitrary 
tests,  or.  a  question  of  whether  a  person  la 
literate  or  not.  the  individual  Is  assumed  to 
be  ttttfau  If  he  has  gone  through  the  sixth 
grade  or  had  a  sixth -grade  education. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oeorgla. 

Mr.  TAUiiADaE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
^TtA  also  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constltxition  specifically  state  that  the 
qualifications  for  Federal  electors  shall 
be  those  which  each  State  sets  for  the 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
its  legislature? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. Article  I.  section  2  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  provides  that  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  That 
same  wording  was  carried  over  to  the 
17th  amendment,  which  says  that  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Have  not  those  two 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  been  up- 
held by  every  court  in  the  land,  both 
State  and  FederaL  including  the  present 
UJ3.  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  We  have  searched  the  legal 
decisions  and  we  have  searched  the  rec- 
ords, and  we  have  found  no  decision. 
Federal  or  State,  which  has  abrogated 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  it  not  further 
true  that  the  distinguished  Attorney 
Oeneral,  in  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee, failed  to  cite  even  one  au- 
thority upholding  his  view  that  the 
pending  measure  Is  constitutional? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  U 
correct.  The  Attorney  General  did  not 
cite  any  authority.  I  am  sure,  as  vigor- 
ously as  he  is  pressing  this  proposal,  be 


but  could  not  find  any  authority. 

fore,  be  could  not  use  any  legal  authority 

before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  It  not  further 
true  that  approximately  21  States  in  the 
United  States  presently  have  literacy 
qualifications? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  believe  there  are  21  States. 
Six  are  In  the  South  and  the  others  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  use 
literacy  tests  to  determine  who  Is  quali- 
fied to  exercise  the  privilege  of  suffrage. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  Would  not  the 
pending  measure  wipe  out  tests  that  leg- 
islatures have  placed  on  the  statute 
books  In  the  21  States  If  the  Supreme 
Court  were  to  hold  the  pending  measure, 
if  passed,  constitutional? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  the  effect 
would  be.  if  Congress  passed  the  statute, 
to  override  not  only  State  laws  on  the 
subject,  but  also  State  constitutions  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  If  the  constitutions 
of  the  States  contained  provisions  along 
this  line.  In  fact,  the  effect  would  be  to 
abrogate  the  U.S.  Constitution,  because 
If  anyone  can  read  the  constitutional 
provision  on  the  subject,  how  can  he 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  of 
voting  qualifications  is  not  reserved  to 
the  States  under  the  Constitution?  Of 
course  they  are.  The  effort  Is  being 
made  to  show  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  not  confilct  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. How  any  lawyer  or  student  of  his- 
tory or  government  or  politics  can  reach 
such  a  conclusion  Is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  is  also  beyond 
the  thinking  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Is  it  not  further  true  that 
under  the  pending  measure,  if  someone 
had  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  but  no 
knowledge  of  English,  and  could  present 
a  sixth-grade  certificate  from  some 
school  in  a  country  where  Spanish  Is 
spoken,  he  would  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Utah.  Oregon, 
or  In  any  other  State  In  the  Union,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  could  not 
speak  or  read  the  English  language? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  proposal  men- 
tions only  a  sixth -grade  education.  It 
does  not  say  where  a  person  must  have 
obtained  that  sixth-grade  education, 
whether  In  the  State  where  he  wishes  to 
vote,  or  in  some  other  State  or  in  another 
country.  If  he  has  any  evidence  that 
he  has  attained  a  sixth-grade  education. 
that  seems  to  qualify  him.  regardless  of 
where  he  obtained  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  fact,  the  schools 
of  Puerto  Rico  are  specifically  mentioned 
In  the  bill  in  the  effort  to  strike  down 
the  literacy  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  think  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  require  that  a  prospective 
voter   be   able   to  read   and  write   the 


vote 

in  this  country,  he  certainly  ought  to  be 
able  to  read  and  speak  English.  Other- 
wise, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  dumfounded  and  unable  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  person  can  Intelligently 
understand  the  Issues  or  study  the  candi- 
dates, or  what  they  stand  for,  and  reach 
intelligent  conclusions. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  there  any  more 
reasons  why  a  knowledge  of  Spanish 
ought  to  be  a  criterion  for  voting  than  a 
knowledge  of  Russian,  German.  Italian. 
French,  or  some  other  foreign  tongue? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  does  not  know  why 
Spanish  should  be  given  preference  any 
more  than  French.  German,  or  any  other 
language  the  Senator  from  Georgia  men- 
tioned. However,  I  presume  there  must 
be  a  great  many  ^panish-speAking  peo- 
ple in  some  of  the  States  who  are  very 
much  Interested  to  trying  to  thrust  this 
proposal  upon  the  American  people, 
regardless  of  its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  share  my  view  that 
the  Spanish  language  wsm  selected  as  an 
overt,  pointed  thrust  at  the  literacy  laws 
of  ttie  State  of  New  York  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Puerto  Rican  population  there? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  opto- 
ion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  TALBiCADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  share  the  Tlew  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  that  rea- 
son withto  itself,  if  there  were  no  other 
reason,  would  prove  the  political  moti- 
vation of  the  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  It  Is  what 
in  legal  phraseology,  to  use  a  Latto  term. 
Is  called  res  ipsa  loquitur — the  thing 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  CerUtoly  If  the 
Spanish  language  Is  selected  as  the  mode 
for  determining  someone's  literacy  or 
lack  of  literacy,  then  French.  German, 
Chinese  or  any  other  language,  ought 
not  be  excluded,  ought  It? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  those  languages  should  be  ex- 
cluded If  Spanish  is  to  be  toduded. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the 
selecting  of  one  foreign  language  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  foreign  languages  to 
Itself  be  dlscrimtoating? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  been,  of 
late,  bulldtog  up  the  image  of  America, 
showtog  how  everything  we  do  and  say 
may  affect  people  all  over  the  world.  In 
this  Instance,  an  effort  is  betog  made  to 
give  a  special  priority  to  one  foreign 
language  to  the  e.xclusion  of  all  others. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  might  build  the 
wrong  image.  That  is  something  which 
might  be  a  sound  basis  for  building  the 
wrong  image. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor s  view.  If  the  Spanish  language  Is 
selected  to  determtoe  someone's  literacy 
or  lack  of  literacy,  should  we  not  also 
say  that  the  Japanese  language  would  be 
a  useful  criterion  to  determtoe  that  fact? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  Imagine  the 
White  House  will  probably  receive  a  visit 
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from  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  who  will 
ask  why  Japanese  was  not  given  some 
consideration  to  this  proposaL 

Mr.  TALMADOX.  Certainly  we 
should  not  discriminate  against  Hindi 
and  the  thousands  of  other  dialects 
which  are  spoken  to  India,  should  we? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Of  course  not; 
and  to  Africa,  especially  to  the  Congo 
and  some  other  regiocs.  several  hundred 
dialects  are  spoken.  Stooe  such  a  play  is 
now  betog  made  about  Africa  and  its 
new  nations,  perhaps  Uiose  people  will 
not  like  this  proposed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
share  my  view  that  If  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage should  be  used  as  a  criterion  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  languages, 
save  English,  then  the  many  dialects 
spoken  to  Africa,  also,  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  prove  one's  literacy? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  makes  a  good  i)otot. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words, 
since  one  language  besides  English  has 
been  selected  to  determine  one's  literacy, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  grant  the  same 
status  to  all  other  languages  spoken  on 
earth? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  present 
proposal  passes  and  gives  preference  to 
one  language.  It  may  set  a  precedent 
whereby  It  will  be  contended  that  other 
languages  also  should  be  used  and  should 
share  that  preference.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  Is  arvother  effort  to  edge  to 
or  get  the  nose  to  the  door  for  one- 
world  government  and  to  spread  the  use 
of  all  languages  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  we  are  to  use  the 
strange  new  criterion  proposed  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  basis  of  the 
14th  amendment,  would  not  the  selec- 
tion of  Spanish  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  foreign  tongues  be  discriminatory 
and  to  violation  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  sUtement  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  sounds  plau- 
sible to  the  Senator  from  South  Caroltoa. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  believe  our  colloquy  has  been 
useful.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  on 
the  able  speech  he  is  making. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  significant  that  the 
Attorney  General  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the 
National  Government  to  prescribe  quali- 
fications for  voters.  However,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  unfortunate  that  he,  to 
the  same  breath,  proposes  to  do  exactly 
what  he  termed  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional The  right  to  establish  and  re- 
quire certato  qualifications  for  voters 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
determtoe  the  degree  of  proficiency 
necessary  to  satisfy  those  requirements. 
Undeniably,  the  several  States  retained 
the  power  to  determine  who  possesses 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  right 
of  suffrage.  To  deny  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  right  to  determine  the  degree 
of  proficiency  necessary  to  pass  the  test, 
is  to  make  a  modcery  of  the  original 
reservation  of  power.    Of  what  use  is 


any  test  if  the  person  w  governmental 
agency  which  administers  It.  does  not 
also  have  the  authority  to  determine 
what  shall  be  necessary  to  satisfy  its 
requirements?  A  qualification  to  and 
of  itself  has  no  particular  merit  or  use- 
fulness. Just  as  a  law  or  a  body  of  laws 
is  of  no  effect  unless  enforced. 

The  requirements  of  literacy  which  the 
several  States  have  adopted  contain  to 
themselves  the  terms  of  their  satisfac- 
tion. In  South  Caroltoa.  the  perttoent 
section  of  the  code  of  laws — title  23, 
section  62,  paragraph  4 — ^reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Both  read  and  write  any  section  of  said 
Coostltutlon  sobcnltted  to  said  elector  by 
the  registration  officer  or  can  show  that  he 
owns,  and  has  paid  all  taxes  collectable  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  on,  property  In  this 
State  assessed  at  $300  or  more. 

It  Is  evident  at  even  first  glance,  that 
the  present  proposal  is  a  more  stringent 
qualification  than  the  State  of  South 
Caroltoa  has  seen  fit  to  enact.  The  re- 
quirement that  a  person  be  literate  is  to 
be  satisfied  by  an  actual  showing  of  lit- 
eracy, and  not  by  some  arbitrary  stand- 
ard. As  an  alternative,  and  not  to  addi- 
tion to  the  literacy  requirement,  a  person 
is  entitied  to  register  and  vote  to  South 
Carolina  after  having  shown  proof  of 
ownership  and  the  pasrment  of  taxes  on 
property  of  the  value  of  $300.  This  to 
itself  is  by  no  means  an  unreasonable 
requirement,  for  to  this  day  when  much 
stress  is  put  upon  material  belongtogs 
practically  everyone  would  qualify  under 
this  reqtiirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  tadlvldual  Members 
of  Congress  have  thrust  upon  them  by 
their  oaths  <rf  office  the  primary  respon- 
sibility to  determtoing  the  constitution- 
ality of  any  issue  which  comes  before 
Congress.  However,  to  addition  to  the 
primary  reownsibility  Congress  has,  as 
a  practical  matter,  almost  the  final  say 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any  Issue. 
Illustrative  of  this  is  the  fact  that  not 
since  193<  has  Uie  Supreme  Court  to- 
validated  an  act  of  Congress  on  the 
groimds  that  it  exceeded  the  scope  of 
their  ddegated  authority.  The  last  two 
cases  to  so  hold  are  XJJS.  v.  Butler  (297 
UJ3.  1)  and  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Com- 
poxy  (298  UJ5.  238) ,  which  respectively 
held  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Bltumtoous  Coal  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1935  tovalid  on  the  grounds 
that  tboae  statutes  exceeded  the  powers 
granted  to  Congress  to  the  commerce 
clause.  Stoce  that  time  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  tat  all  totents  and  purposes, 
repudiated  the  holdtogs  to  these  two 
cases.  The  Court  seems  to  place  great 
rdiance  ir%nti>»A  upon  the  strong  pre- 
sumpticm  that  any  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress falls  withto  the  realm  of  their  del- 
egated authority.  Since  the  Court  has 
to  this  extent  been  derelict  to  its  duty 
to  pass  upon  constitutional  questions 
presented  to  them,  it  becomes  further 
incumbent  upon  Congress  to  exercise  a 
great  degree  of  cauticm  to  giving  its  ap- 
pioiTal  to  any  questionable  piece  of  leg- 
isiaJtion. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday.  May  2, 
1962,  an  excdlmt  article  entitled  "Con- 
stitution and  the  Uteracy  Bill,"  written 


by  David  Lawrence,  one  oi  the  country's 
outstanding  columnists,  was  paMished  to 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  The 
article  reads  as  follows: 

OOMWITVIJUW  aWD  TM«  Lbobuct  Bm. :  Htpoc- 
BBT  ur  PusLic  OmcB  is  S^dt  or  Dkbatk 
Ot^  Civn.  RisBTB  IflBint 

(By  DavM  Lawrenee) 

The  b\iBlness  of  Congress  has  Slowed  down. 
The  Senate  Is  engaged  in  a  flUtraster,  or 
lengthy  debate,  which  represents  a  desperate 
attempt  by  a  small  group  of  dedicated  men 
to  save  the  Constitution  from  being  violated 
by  a  majority  who  are  seeking  allegedly  to 
protect  civil  rights. 

If  the  vote  to  shut  off  debate,  known  as 
cloutiu-e,  were  to  succeed  In  getting  the  two- 
thirds  majority  It  requires,  there  Is  a  51- 
percent  majority  ready  to  pass  a  bill  which 
would  talie  away  from  the  States  the  right 
to  set  the  qualifications  for  voters.  This 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  act,  and  many 
Senators  who  feel  they  must  vote  In  favor  of 
It  for  political  reasons  back  home  are  secretly 
hoping  cloture  will  fall  and  that  the  literacy 
measure  will  never  get  through  both  Houses. 
Then  they  would  presumably  retain  the  favor 
of  the  minority  groups,  even  though  the  bill 
dldnt  become  law. 

It's  a  transparent  case  of  hypocrisy  In 
public  office.  It  couldn't  happen  If  the 
American  people  knew  all  the  clrcximstances. 
But  the  gap  In  conununlcatlon  between  the 
people  and  their  Government  is  In  some  re- 
spects not  much  different  from  what  It  was 
nearly  a  century  ago.  Now,  as  ttten,  a  fraud 
can  be  perpetrated  and  the  Constitution 
completely  dlsregau-ded  without  encountering 
the  protest  thaf  certainly  would  come  if  the 
people  were  told  all  the  facts  so  that  they 
could  understand  the  Issues. 

Today,  few  people  In  the  United  States 
know,  for  Instance,  that  the  14th  and  ISth 
amendments — on  which  the  whole  contro- 
versy over  civil  rights  lava  is  based — ^were 
never  legally  adopted. 

Few  people  know  that  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  dodged 
the  Issue  and  refused  to  consider  any  case 
involving  the  legality  of  th«  method  used 
In  ratlf  jrlng  those  two  propoaed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  The  alibi  or  excuse 
given  Is  that  these  are  qoerttons  involving 
the  political  departments  of  tha  Oovamment 
and  what  are  termed  "politleal  quectiona." 

All  the  history  booka  deaciihlr^  tike  events 
that  occurred  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  was  over  agree  on  the  facts.  Both 
Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson  took  the 
position  that  the  Southern  States  had  never 
left  the  Union.  In  May  188B,  after  the  sxir- 
rander  of  the  South.  Prasiilent  Johnson  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  sm  nasty  and  aet  up 
provisional  governments  in  aU  Southern 
States.  ConsUtuUonal  oonvntions  were 
convened  in  each,  and  new  State  govern- 
ments and  Members  of  Congress  were  elected. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  new  legisla- 
tures had  ratified  the  13th  amendment, 
which  abolished  slavery,  and  their  action 
was  accepted  as  fc»mal  ratlflcatlon  by  legally 
constituted  State  governments.  When,  how- 
ever, the  newly  elected  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives presented  themselves  at  the 
opening  of  (ingress  on  December  4,  1865, 
they  were  refused  admittance  by  the  radi- 
cal Republicans  who  were  in  oontrol. 

These  same  State  govenuiMntB  eontlnued 
to  function  through  1866  but  tecUned  to 
ratify  the  14th  amendment,  which  had  been 
propoaed  by  Oongrefsa  in  Jona  of  that  year. 
Tlie  BapubUcan  Party  then  pushed  through 
In  April  1S67.  the  first  of  the  raoonstruction 
acts.  This  divided  the  South  Into  five  mili- 
tary districts.  Imposed  martial  role,  and  made 
ratification  of  the  14th  amenteksnt  ttie  priee 
for  restoration  of  civil  gatwnment  and  f\ill 
rlghte  In  the  Unloo. 
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PnoMuit  JotmaoB  T«to«l  Um  ummut*  m 
nUInly  uDOOtwUtuttoaja.  but  th«  bUl  w— 
i),Min  ovar  hla  t**©.  Ft«Ur*l  troop*  wv 
■taUoMd  throughout  th«  South  and  In  one 
inatano*  in  a  laglriattT*  ehambw  ItMlf. 
CowelT*  ta«Uca  w««  u««l  to  aat  up  rump 
lMlaUtur«a.  u  whit*  TOtan  ganerally  ««re 
dlaanfranchlaad.  At  tha  point  of  tha  bayonet, 
the  Southam  Btataa  one  by  one  ratified  the 
14th  amandmant,  until  tha  requlalte  number 
had  baan  obtained  by  July  1S68. 

Secretary  of  State  Seward,  who  alao  had 
■rrved  \jx  Uneoln'a  cabinet  and  waa  on  out- 
standing lawyer,  healtated  to  accept  the 
"ratification"  proceae  aa  legal,  and  publicly 
said  ao.  Congreaa  thereupon,  by  Joint  reeolu- 
tlon.  ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  amend- 
ment to  have  been  ratified.  It  had  no  right 
to  do  ao. 

The  IBth  amendment  waa  similarly  adopted 
under  virtually  the  same  condltlona. 

Various  attempts  were  ouMle  In  the  1870'8 
to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  cognizance 
of  what  had  been  happening,  but  to  no  avail. 
Since  those  days,  the  High  Court  has  merely 
afyitTt*ri  the  legality  of  the  two  amend - 
menu  because  the  ratification  procedure  It- 
self had  never  been  declared  Invalid.  Bven 
within  the  last  5  years,  efforta  of  lawyers 
to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  consider  this 
phaae  have  proved  fruitleaa.  though  the 
High  Court  has  taken  caaes  with  respect 
to  controveralea  over  the  ratification  of  other 
amendments  involving  such  points  as  deny- 
ing the  right  of  a  State  to  reaclnd  lU  ap- 
proval, even  If  It  takea  action  before  the  req- 
ulalte majority  of  three-fourths  of  the 
SUtea  has  been  attained  for  a  particular 
amendment . 

It  la  not  too  late  for  the  14th  and  15th 
amendmenta  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  Statea 
for  ratification.  If  only  to  erase  a  disgraceful 
chapter  in  American  history,  it  would  be  a 
fitting  centennial  celebration. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  concur  In  that  splendid  article  by 
David  Lawrence. 


SENATOR   EASTLAND'S  SPEECH    ON 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Ls  one  place 
In  this  country  where  the  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  is  still  en- 
Joyed.  A  Senator  is  a  representative  in 
this  body  of  a  sovereign  State :  and  it  is 
his  right  to  address  the  Senate  on  any 
subject  on  which  he  may  choose  to  speak, 
subject  only  to  the  rtiles  of  the  Senate 
itself.  This  is  a  right  which  each  Sen- 
ator enjoys,  and  is  an  obligation  which 
each  Senator  has  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents— to  speak  out  for  or  against  any 
cause  on  which  he  may  choose  to  speak. 

This  is  true  regardless  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  address:  and  I  defend 
the  right  of  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]. 
or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
speak  at  any  time  on  any  subject,  and  at 
whatever  length  he  may  choose  to  speak. 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  might  be  the  subject 
matter  of  the  speech  a  Senator  makes  is 
immaterial,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  right  of  an  individual  Senator  to 
perform  his  duties  and  to  exercise  his 
privileges  to  represent  his  State  and  his 
people  In  the  manner  which  he  feels  is 
his  obligation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States    is    one    of    the    three    separate 


branches  of  government,  and  it  is  not 
immune  from  criticism  by  any  Senator 
or  any  other  citizen  of  our  country.  A 
discussion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  its 
membership,  its  decisions,  and  its  poli- 
cies is  healthy  indeed,  and  can  only 
serve  to  improve  our  Government. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not 
infallible.  They  are  subject  to  infirmi- 
ties; they  have  their  limitations,  and 
are  capable  of  mistakes.  It  is  good  for 
the  Nation  that  the  Court  and  its  deci- 
sions be  discussed,  even  more  so  because 
the  Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  and. 
short  of  impeachment  proceedings,  once 
they  are  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  they  remain  on  the  Court  for  life. 
There  have  been  niimerous  occasions 
when  Presidents  of  the  United  Stotes. 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  even  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  have  criti- 
cized the  decisions  of  the  Court. 

Only  25  years  ago.  the  then  President. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  publicly  and 
severely  criticized  the  Court,  and  even 
sought  to  increase  the  number  of  judges, 
in  order  to  effectively  counteract  some 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  and  to  ob- 
tain decisions  more  in  accord  with  his 
own  policies. 

On  at  least  three  occasions  in  recent 
years,  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Chief  Justices  has  called  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
ercise judicial  restraint,  and  has  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  action  of  the 
Court  in  exercising  policymaking  func- 
tions, thus  rendering  decisions  expand- 
ing the  national  power  in  areas  formerly 
within  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
States.  The  most  recent  case  was  in 
1958  when  the  chief  justices  of  State 
courts  by  a  vote  of  36  to  8.  indicted  the 
Supreme  Court  for  failure  to  exercise 
proper  judicial  restraint. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  in 
1959,  acting  through  a  special  committee, 
examined  a  number  of  the  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  involving 
issues  of  internal  subversion  and  urging 
congressional  action  to  remedy  the  effect 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 

In  our  history  the  Supreme  Court  has 
often  been  wrong.  It  has  been  under 
attack  many  times.  Each  branch  of  our 
Government,  including  the  Supreme 
Court,  must  be  subject  to  the  open  dis- 
cussion, criticism,  and  even  praise  when 
it  Is  due. 

My  colleagues  remarks  concerning  the 
Court  represented  his  appraisal  and  an- 
alysis of  certain  decisions.  Other  Sen- 
ators may  make  their  own  appraisals  and 
their  analyses.  Of  course,  all  are  sub- 
ject to  debate. 

There  have  been  resolutions  presented 
in  the  Congress — and  I  offered  one  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress — calling  for  higher 
qualifications  in  the  appointment  of 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  My  reso- 
lution would  have  served  notice  on  the 
President  and  all  concerned  that  in  mak- 
ing future  appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  least  one  out  of  every  two  ap- 
pointees must  have  at  least  10  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  Judge  of  a  State  court  or 
Federal  court  and  that  the  Senate  would 
not  confirm  appointments  unless  this 
rule  was  followed. 


My  discussion  today  is  not  an  appraisal 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  its  dedalons, 
I  have  been  very  critical  on  many  occa- 
sions of  certain  unfortunate  decisions  of 
the  Court,  many  of  which  I  feel  violate 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  expect  to  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  on  other  occasions.  I  have  a 
right  to  discuss  the  Court,  and  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi  likewise  has  a 
right  to  discuss  this  subject,  or  any  other 
subject  he  chooses,  and  every  Senator 
has  the  same  right  and  should  defend  it 
to  the  bitter  end. 


EXPORT  OP  LOOS  AND  LUMBER  TO 
JAPAN 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Frederick 
Q.  Dutton.  dated  May  1,  be  printed  in 
the  RkcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Department 
of  State  plans  to  survey  the  likelihood 
that  Japan  may  be  a  market  for  logs  and 
lumber  from  the  United  States. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  would  very 
much  like  to  expand  the  shipment  of 
lumber  to  Japan.  In  addition,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  there  are  occasions  when 
the  northwest  lumber  industry  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  shipment  of  certain 
types  of  logs  to  Japan.  This  action  by 
our  Department  of  State  will.  I  hope, 
pave  the  way  for  developing  a  mutually 
beneficial  type  of  trade. 

The  Department  is  to  be  commended 
for  Its  action.  I  also  expect  that  in  the 
very  near  future  there  will  be  positive 
action  by  the  administration  on  the  mat- 
ter of  lumber  Imports  from  Canada. 

Also,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  role  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury 
and  State  have  played  In  assisting  the 
efTorts  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  achieve  a  stabilization  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  at  92  Va  cents.  The  past 
fluidity  of  the  Canadian  dollar  was  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many  people,  and 
especially  to  our  lumbermen  in  recent 
months.  This  action  by  Canada  culmi- 
nates a  long  effort  on  her  part  to  stabilize 
her  currency  and  will  be  most  conducive 
to  proper  business  relations.  Both  of 
these  actions  will  be  helpful  to  our  lum- 
ber industry. 

We  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  very 
much  concerned  about  imports  of  lumber 
from  Canada,  to  the  disadvantage  par- 
ticularly of  tidewater  mills  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  as  well  as  other  mills. 
Canadian  lumber  exporters  are  enjojrlng 
an  tulvantage  over  American  lumt)er 
mills  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

In  the  past  the  matter  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  American  dollar  waa  In- 
volved, with  the  Canadian  Oovemment 
directly  and  Indirectly  subsidizing  the 
Canadian  lumber  producers. 

We  had  brought  this  fact  out  in  our 
disciisslons   with  the  executive  depart- 
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ments.  Thus  I  am  pleased  that  this 
matter  has  been  resolved.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macmttsor]  has 
already  conducted  one  heaiing  here  and 
one  hearing  In  the  State  of  Washington 
on  the  lumber  situation.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  fix  a  date  for  a  hearing  in  Oregon 
in  the  very  near  future. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  primary 
election  In  Oregon  Is  held  on  May  18,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  being  a 
candidate,  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  hearing  should  not  be  held  prior  to 
that  election. 

Now  we  are  In  discussion  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  delegation  and  the 
Washington  delegation  as  to  when  fol- 
lowing that  election  hearings  can  be 
held.  No  final  decision  has  been 
reached,  but  I  should  like  to  say  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  hearings  may  be  held 
as  early  as  May  19  or  21  or  24  or  25,  but 
at  least  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
June. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  we  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  delegation  al- 
ready have  accumulated  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  on  this  subject  matter.  The 
record  may  be  somewhat  cumulative 
after  the  hearings.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  think  It  is  fair  to  cut  off  any  testi- 
mony or  evidence  that  any  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  may  wish  to  offer  or  to  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  new  develop- 
ments such  as  the  currency  stabilization 
action  and  the  study  of  the  market  in 
Japan.  I  happen  to  know  there  are 
some  interested  parties  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  who  have  waited  to  offer  their 
evidence  at  a  hearing  in  Oregon, 
It  would  have  been  an  unfair 
expense  to  them  to  expect  them  to  travel 
to  the  hearing  In  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
even  to  Olympla.  They  are  counting  on 
hearings  to  be  held  in  Oregon.  There- 
fore, I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  them  that 
we  have  these  hearings,  and  that  we 
have  them  soon.  I  hope  they  will  take 
note  of  what  I  say  this  afternoon  and 
plan  to  be  ready  to  give  whatever  testi- 
mony they  want  to  present  at  hearings 
in  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  get  the  hear- 
ings behind  us.  The  time  has  come  to 
start  to  settle  on  conclusion  for  a  course 
of  action.  The  time  has  come  to  suggest 
executive  action.  We  must  proceed  to 
lay  before  respwnsible  officials  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  all  the  evidence  which 
we  as  legislators  pap  submit  to  them 
pertinent  to  the  i«ue.  For  example, 
some  action  must  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  relative  to  an  order  that  it 
issued  in  1960  at  a  request  by  some  in  the 
lumber  Industry.  This  order  now  puts 
American  lumbermen  at  a  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  lumber  in  transit  in  com- 
parison with  Canadian  shippers.  A  Ca- 
nadian can  put  lumber  in  a  boxcar  and 
start  it  to  a  market  area,  although  it  is 
not  starting  to  a  particular  buyer,  and 
during  that  transit  he.  in  effect,  has  a 
storage  house  on  wheels.  That  fact  is 
very  important  in  determining  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  a  retail  lumberyard 
or  a  wholesale  establishment. 

That  privilege  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission revoked  It.  I  said  then  the 
Commission  was  making  a  great  mis- 
take. I  protested  it  then.  I  was  satis- 
fied then  that  the  Commission  either  did 
not  know  the  lumber  industry  or  was 
playing  into  the  hands  of  thoee  big  oper- 
ators that  did  not  want  to  permit  this 
po-ivilege  to  be  available  to  the  small  lum- 
ber operators. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  our  hearings 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  open  its  eyes  to  this  situation. 
Canadian  shippers  still  have  this  privi- 
lege while  ours  do  not.  I  am  convinced 
this  has  shifted  some  of  our  lumber 
business  to  Canada. 

Then  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
Jones  Act.  The  hearings  have  already 
brought  forth  information  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  lumber  mill  oper- 
ators of  this  country  should  not  pay,  to 
their  disadvantage,  a  defense  cost  which 
all  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should 
pay. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Oregcoi 
[Mrs.  Neubebger],  has  Introduced  a  bUl 
to  repeal  the  Jones  Act.  I  am  glad  she 
did.  I  think  it  will  give  us  the  basis  for 
evidence  we  need  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  the  remedy  is  by  way  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Jones  Act  or  by  way  of 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Jones 
Act,  which  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson]  offered  and  which 
Mrs.  Neubehger  and  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  have  cosponsored. 

On  the  basis  of  such  evidence  as  I  have 
had  to  date  I  have  not  favored  the  re- 
peal of  the  Jones  Act,  but  if  facts  are 
established  in  the  Record  to  show  that 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  vote  to  do  so.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  introducing  the 
bill,  so  that  we  can  take  evidence  on  all 
sides  of  the  question,  to  determine  the 
course  of  action  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed. I  have  not,  so  far,  shared  the 
point  of  view  that  that  is  the  answer: 
rather,  I  have  shared  the  opinion  that 
we  ought  to  funend  the  Jones  Act  so  that 
when  an  American  lumber  operator  is 
required  to  ship  in  American  bottoms, 
which  the  Jones  Act  now  requires,  at  a 
disadvantage  in  relation  to  the  Canadian 
shipper,  who  is  able  to  ship  in  any  bot- 
tom— and  we  all  know  that  many  foreign 
bottoms  ship  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
American  bottoms — then  we  shall  recog- 
nize tills  differential  for  what  It  is.  a  part 
of  the  defense  cost  of  this  country. 

The  Jones  Act  was  enacted  in  order 
to  give  the  American  people,  supposedly, 
an  assurance  that  in  time  of  war  we 
would  have  a  mercliant  marine  avail- 
able to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of 
this  country  on  the  high  seas.  Many 
of  us  are  well  aware  of  what  that  meant 
to  us  in  World  War  n.  As  I  said  to  a 
group  the  other  night,  in  World  War 
n  we  lost  so  many  ships  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  that  the  administra- 
tion was  greatly  concerned  about 
whether  we  would  have  enough  ships 
to  put  into  the  convoys  to  get  our  mate- 
rial across  the  Atlantic  to  serve  the 
American  boys  who  were  fighting  our 
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In  fact,  I  well  recall  that  I  served  as 
a  one-man  court  of  review  on  one  phase 


of  the  matter  for  the  Uj8.  Navy.  We 
had  lost  so  many  ships,  which  took  down 
with  them  so  many  radio  operators,  that 
we  did  not  have  enough  radio  operators 
to  man  our  convoys.  But  there  was  a 
group  of  radio  operators  who  had  been 
beached  by  a  board  of  admirals  prior 
to  the  war. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Knox, 
was  concerned  about  some  of  the  deci- 
sions, so  he  asked  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  me  as  a  one- 
man  review  tribunal  to  go  through  the 
records  of  all  those  cases  of  the  board 
of  admirals  to  determine  whether  under 
the  then  existing  circumstances  there 
was  any  justification  for  continuing  to 
keep  those  radio  operators  beached. 

My  recollection  is  that  there  were 
some  80  all  told.  My  decisions  reversed 
some  60  of  the  decisions  of  the  board  of 
admirals,  and  those  men  were  put  back 
on  board  in  order  to  strengthen  the  mer- 
chant marine  security  of  this  country. 

I  mention  this  because  we  all  should 
take  judicial  notice  that  in  time  of  war 
an  American  merchant  marine  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  this  country. 

But  if  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Jones 
Act  is  to  help  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States  compete  with  the  mer- 
chant marines  of  other  countries,  tJiat 
ajnounts  to  a  defense  subsidy,  and  it 
ought  to  be  paid  not  by  the  lumber  op- 
erators of  the  coimtry.  but  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

All  we  seek  to  do  in  the  bill,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponscM-,  Is  to  provide  that  the 
difference  in  rates  as  between  the  charges 
which  Canadian  lumbermen  pay  and  the 
charges  which  the  Jones  Act  requires 
American  lumbermen  to  pay.  shall  be 
subsidized  not  by  the  lumberman,  but 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
should  ask  the  lumberman  to  pay  this 
defense  bill.    That  is  what  it  is,  in  fact. 

We  have  the  problem  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  differences  in  stumpage  costs. 
I  find  my  lumbermen  in  a  considerable 
quarrel  with  the  Forest  Service  in  re- 
gard to  stumpage  costs,  "niere  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  stumpage  costs 
on  a  bid  basis  su-e  considerably  lower  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
industry  contends  that  our  Forest  Service 
for  the  U.S.  Government  charges  our 
lumbermen  more  for  American  govern- 
mental-owned timber  than  does  the 
Canadian  Government.  The  largest 
proportion  of  the  timber  cut  in  this 
country  is  owned  by  private  citizens  but 
in  the  West  a  significant  amoimt  of  the 
timber  sold  to  the  lumbermen  comes  from 
the  Forest  Service  and  public  lands. 
Some  of  it  is  cut.  Interestingly  enough 
and  paradoxically  enough,  In  econom- 
ically depressed  areas.  In  which  there 
is  a  serious  im employment  problem. 
Those  are  called  labor  surplus  areas. 

So  in  some  circumstances,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  pouring  money  Into  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas,  to  seek  to  do 
something  about  the  economic  problem 
confronting  them;  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  Is  selling  timber 
and  the  resulting  bids  from  tlie  lumber- 
men forces  timber  prices  so  high  that  in 
many   Instances   mills  must  ultimately 
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close  down  and  workers  must  be  put  out 
of  wwk.  and  in  other  instancea  there  are 
abort  ahlft  operations. 

What  I  say  Is  that  there  ought  to  be 
aome  correlation  and  coordination  in 
regard  to  these  policies.  We  ought  to 
take  a  look  to  see  what  is  putting  stump- 
age  prices  too  high,  for  we  know  that  in 
Canada  the  price  of  stumpage  Is  lower. 
The  Forest  Service  says.  "But.  Mr. 
Senator,  when  these  lumbermen  come  in 
to  the  timber  sales  they  actxially  bid 
higher  for  the  timber  than  the  appraised 
value  which  the  Pbrest  Service  puts  on 
it."  That  is  true  in  many  instances. 
The  hearings  have  brought  out  on  this 
point — and  undoubtedly  the  Oregon 
hearings  will  bring  out — that  one  reason 
why  the  operator  may  do  so  Is  that  it  Is 
his  only  opportunity  to  get  the  timber. 
He  has  to  decide  whether  he  will  lose 
more  money  by  closing  down  his  mill  for 
the  next  year  and  taking  the  loss  result- 
ing from  an  idle  mill,  or  by  paying  more 
for  timber  than  he  knows  he  should,  more 
than  he  knows  he  can  make  a  profit  on, 
but  the  use  of  which  will  keep  his  lumber 
mill  operating  and  his  workers  employed 
although  he  takes  a  loss.  In  the  hope  that 
in  the  meantime  the  lumber  market  may 
chtmge  and  he  may  at  least  break  even. 
If  he  does  not  make  a  profit. 

That  Is  a  pretty  difficult  position.  The 
lumberman  will  tell  us.  Mr.  President. 
"One  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  to  bid 
more  than  the  appraised  market  value 
of  the  timber  is  that  the  Forest  Service 
sale  program  is  erratic  and  the  allow- 
able cuts  are  too  conservative." 

I  would  have  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  give 
heed  to  that  argument.  When  a  con- 
servative allowable  cut  of  timber  avail- 
able to  put  up  for  sale,  and  a  large 
number  of  lumber  mills  with  capacities 
and  needs  in  totality  is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  timber  being  put  up  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  are  bidding  for 
that  timber,  what  should  we  expect  the 
reault  to  be?  The  result  seems  obvious. 
The  Federal  Ctovenmient  must  assume 
its  fair  share  of  the  recponslbility  for  the 
fact  that  in  many  Instances  the  actual 
purchase  price  paid  for  the  timber  is  con- 
siderably above  the  appraised  fair  mar- 
ket value,  the  reason  for  that  being  that 
in  practically  every  Federal  forest  in  this 
land  the  Forest  Service — and  it  Is  true  to 
some  extent  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management — is  not  putting  up  an 
amount  of  timber  that  comes  as  near 
the  true  allowable  cut  as  It  should. 

Why?  One  reason  Is  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  not  building  roads  Into 
the  Federal  timber  so  that  a  larger  acre- 
age of  Federal  timber  can  be  offered  for 
sale.  That  brings  the  situation  home 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  As  I  have 
said  for  many  years.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  many  refer  to  Senator  Hatdin 
and  me  as  "The  Access  Roads  Twins "  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
title,  for  I  am  proud  of  the  fight  we  have 
made  in  the  17  years  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate  to  Increase  the  appropriations  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  more  access 
roads.    We  have  studied  this  matter  and 


we  know  the  benefits  these  roads  bring 
to  recreation  users  and  timber  buyers 
alike — to  the  counties  and  the  Federal 
Treasury — and  to  homebuilders  and  the 
users  of  lumber. 

Why?     Because  every  mile  of  Federal 
access  road  that  Ls  built  Into  a  Federal 
forest  will  return  to  all  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
road  because  of  the  increased  sale  of  all 
Federal  timber  that  sound  Federal  econ- 
omy calls  for.    We  are  following  a  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  in  regard 
to  the  building  of  timber  roads:  and  the 
responsibility  for  such  a  policy  rests  In 
no  small  measure  on  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Congress.     If  we 
should    build    the    proposed    roads,    we 
would  not  only  quickly  get  back  the  cost 
of  the  roads,  but  many  times  the  cost. 
We  shall  not  only  achieve  that  objec- 
tive, but  we  shall  perform  a  very  much 
needed   economic   service   for   American 
small  business.     I  speak  of  two  classes 
of  small  business.    I  speak  of  the  small 
lumber  businessman   who   cannot  com- 
pete with  the  big  lumber  operators.     He 
win  have  to  buy  Federal  timber  on  the 
condition   that    he    will   be    required    to 
build  the  road  into  the  Federal  timber. 
The  big  mills  are  not  suffering  the  way 
the  small  mills  are  suffering.     The  big 
mills,  the  lumber  giants,  can  buy  a  huge 
tract  of   land,   and   in   buying   It.   agree 
to  build  an  access  road  into  the  timber. 
Then,   in  effect,  the  cost  of  the  access 
road  would  be  deducted  from  the  ulti- 
mate   price    that    the    timber    operator 
would  be  required  to  pay. 

At  long  last  we  have  an  administration 
which  has  recommended  a  substantial 
increase  in  access  roads  authorizations. 
President  Kennedy  has  asked  for  an 
additional  $10  million  for  1963.  a  total 
of  $50  million— for  $70  million  for  1964. 
and  $85  million  for  1965.  This  Is  the 
first  time  in  8  years  that  such  a  request 
has  come  up.  The  Democrats  in  the 
Congress — and  there  have  been  many 
Republicans  such  as  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchilI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  CaseI.  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BaldwihI  In  the  House,  who  have  Joined 
us — have  carried  this  load  alone  In  the 
past.  We  now  have  an  administration 
that  sees  the  need. 

But  do  not  forget  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  lumber  operators  are  small  lum- 
ber operators.  Do  not  forget  that  the 
small  lumber  operators  In  totality  em- 
ploy more  people  than  the  big  operators 
employ,  and  all  of  their  income  and 
profits  stay  on  Main  Street.  That  point 
is  Involved  in  the  problem  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the  lum- 
ber industry. 

The  administration  mast  recognize  the 
problem  facing  the  Northwest.  In  my 
Judgment  the  congressional  delegations 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  cannot  sit  idly 
by  when  a  foreign  trade  bill  is  before  the 
Senate  and  vote  for  a  trade  bill  unless 
we  can  also  find  the  means  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  No  1  greatest  source 
of  income  for  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
namely,  the  lumber  Industry.  Let  the 
administration     understand     from     the 


present  moment  on  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  does  not  intend  to  do 
so.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
desires  to  support  a  sound  foreign  trade 
bill,  but  the  present  administration  could 
not  possibly  sell  me  on  a  foreign  trade 
bill  if  I  should  find  that  poaiUve  steps 
cannot  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  eco- 
nomic liquidation  of  large  numbers  of 
lumber  mills  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
We  need  to  Increase  our  exports  abroad 
and  the  Northwest  cannot  afford  to  ex- 
port lumber  Jobs  to  Canada  or  Japan. 

There  Is  a  middle  ground.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  fair  consideration  of  the  middle 
ground.  If  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Oovenunent  within  the 
administration  will  devise  a  solution 
along  the  lines  of  a  middle  ground,  they 
will  have  the  support  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  Otherwise  they  will 
not  have  It.  They  may  not  need  It. 
Then  again  they  may. 

But  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  I 
know  what  my  duty  is.  My  duty  is  to 
work  as  hard  as  I  can.  I  know  the  situ- 
ation in  my  State,  northern  Callfomla. 
in  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana. 
We  have  common  problems  in  that  field. 
We  must  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem Involving  Canadian  lumber  and  the 
export  of  logs  to  Japan.  The  hearings 
to  which  I  have  referred  are  bringing  out 
the  facts.  I  hope  further  evidence  will 
be  produced  In  the  Oregon  hearing  in  re- 
gard to  what  can  be  said,  if  anything.  In 
justification  of  some  form  of  equity,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  historic  pattern  of 
lumber  exports  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  and  giving  some  consid- 
eration to  a  possible  compromise  solu- 
tion whereby,  once  exports  reach  the 
percentage  v^hlch  has  existed,  say,  in  the 
pas*  10  or  15  years,  at  that  point  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  quota  shall  be  In 
effect. 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear  to  the  lum- 
bermen of  my  State  that  I  am  not  com- 
mitted to  any  formula.  I  am  committed 
to  only  one  thing,  which  is  my  duty,  and 
that  is  to  try  to  see  to  it  that  justice  is 
done  to  the  lumber  Industry  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  In  the  light  of  what  the 
facts  at  the  hearings  prove. 

To  the  administration  I  say  that  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  been  heard  from 
for  several  days  on  this  subject  does  not 
mean  that  I  have  forgotten  about  it.  I 
have  merely  been  waiting  to  receive  the 
record  of  the  hearings  when  completed. 
I  intend  to  press  as  strongly  as  I  can  for 
the  doing  of  economic  justice  to  the  lum- 
ber industry  of  my  State  and  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  possible  heavy  resumption  of 
Japanese  purchases  of  logs  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  which  practice  has  been 
followed  with  great  Injury  to  many  of 
our  lumber  mills  up  until  last  fall,  when 
the  purchases  of  logs  tapered  off  because 
of  domestic  problems  in  Japan. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  de- 
cline In  the  purchase  of  logs  started,  and 
the  State  Department  said  to  us  in  ef- 
fect. 'You  no  longer  have  a  problem," 
I  said.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  state- 
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ment  that  we  no  longer  have  a  problem? 
It  may  be  only  a  few  short  months  be- 
fore Japan  will  be  back  again  for  logs, 
paying  more  for  logs  than  American  lum- 
ber mills  can  pay  and  stay  in  business; 
and  the  taking  of  these  many  logs  out 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  taking  them 
to  Japan  will  amount  in  reality  to  the 
exportation  of  thousands  of  mill  Jobs  to 
Japan." 

Several  things  could  help.  The  Japa- 
nese could  agree  to  buy  a  certain  amount 
of  lumber  and  squares.  They  could  con- 
centrate their  purchases  in  the  few  ones 
where  allowable  cuts  are  not  being  har- 
vested— perhaps  In  Alaska. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  can  speedly  examine 
each  allowable  cut  and  wherever  possi- 
ble raise  it  to  optimum  sustained  yield 
level. 

So  I  say  to  the  administration:  The 
choices  are  clear.  One  of  the  most  Lti- 
portant  is  to  take  the  necessary  action 
on  the  allowable  cut.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  I  never  advocate  and  never  will 
advocate  going  above  the  allowable  cut 
related  to  true  sustained  yield,  because 
the  allowable  cut  is  a  conservation 
must.  When  I  speak  about  the  allowable 
cut  I  am  speaking  of  the  cuttage  that  can 
be  taken  out  of  a  Federal  forest  and 
slill  leave  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans an  adequate  timber  under  a  sound 
su-stained  yield  conservation  program — 
and  taking  the  necessary  steps,  includ- 
ing the  building  of  roads  that  will  make 
the  timber  accessible  and  which  will  per- 
mit a  cutting  up  to  the  allowable  cut. 
so  that  our  lumber  mills  can  keep  op- 
erating. Then  we  will  not  be  exporting 
Jobs,  when  emplojrment  is  so  sorely 
needed  to  keep  operating  the  greatest 
defense  weapon  we  have,  and  to  keep  it 
strong;  namely,  our  economy. 

I  say  to  the  administration  that  it 
should  be  ready  to  review  the  foreign 
trade  bill  to  make  sure  it  will  protect 
American  Industry  from  that  kind  of 
Irreparable  damage.  I  say  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  it  will  have  a  hard 
time  selling  to  the  people  of  the  West 
a  policy  that  does  not  take  care  of  our 
unemployment,  resulting  from  a  trade 
policy  under  which,  while  even  before 
the  Issue  is  debated  in  the  Senate,  the 
administration  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  it  Is  willing  to  take  care  of  in  the 
textile  Industry. 

I  am  In  favor  of  protecting  the  textile 
Industry.  Representatives  of  States 
where  textile  industries  are  located  know 
that  In  the  Senate  they  do  not  have  a 
better  friend  than  I.  as  my  past  votes 
show.  I  wish  to  say  to  them  that  we 
will  also  need  the  application  of  some 
comity  and  some  equity  and  some  equal- 
ity in  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  foreign 
trade  policy.  If  one  of  its  results  is  to  do 
the  damage  that  I  warn  the  Senate  today 
is  going  to  be  done  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  unless 
the  administration  proceeds  with  the 
necessary  action  that  will  give  protec- 
tion to  these  lumber  mills. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  in  support  of 
what  the  Senator  is  saying.  He  is  per- 
fectly correct  in  what  he  says  about  the 
lumber  indiistry,  because  I  know  what  is 
happening  to  it  in  the  light  of  the  Jap- 
anese action,  particularly  in  regard  to 
veneer  limiber  and  other  products. 

The  Senator  referred  to  textiles,  and 
he  said  that  they  had  been  taken  care 
of.  The  administration  has  gone 
through  the  motions.  We  have  some 
voluntary  agreements  in  effect.  I  note, 
however,  that  three  of  the  countries 
which  entered  into  voluntary  agree- 
ments have  already  shipped  into  the 
country  more  goods  than  they  are  sup- 
posed to  send  in  the  whole  year.  We  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  they  said.  "This  is  a  political 
matter.  We  do  not  want  to  hurt  any- 
one."   So  they  have  not  done  anything., 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  I  will  be  with  him,  helping 
him,  if  it  does  not  work  out  in  the  way 
that  he  has  every  reason  to  expect  it 
should  work  out.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  have  not  had  even  those  assurances 
so  far  as  the  lumber  industry  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's philosophy.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  besides  textiles  and  lumber 
that  will  have  to  be  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny  before  we  make  any  agreement. 
Only  the  other  day  I  was  talking  to  a 
group  of  men  who  were  in  the  mirror 
business.  One  of  the  largest  mirror 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  was 
telling  me  about  the  taking  off  of  the 
17  percent  tariff,  and  that  a  foreign 
manufacturer  is  already  selling  mirrors 
in  this  country  at  13  percent  under  this 
American  manufacturer's  cost.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done,  the  mirror  business 
will  not  survive  in  the  United  States. 
Mirror  manufacturers  are  not  located 
only  in  the  South;  they  are  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  very  close  look  at  the  whole  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  a  great  many  prod- 
ucts. Including  timber,  because  timber  is 
a  very  important  product  in  the  Far  West 
and  also  in  the  South.  Those  engaged 
in  the  timber  business  are  being  hurt 
very  much  Indeed  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  fully  understand  the 
Senator's  position.  I  agree  with  the  ob- 
jectives he  has  stated.  We  must  take 
a  good  look  at  these  matters  and  ask  the 
adn:Unistration  to  try  to  find  where  the 
workable  middle  ground  area  is. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  a  more  lenient  trade  pro- 
gram than  is  in  existence  now.  The 
President  has  made  it  clear,  and  many  of 
us  have  heard  him  make  it  clear,  that  he 
does  not  seek  to  liquidate  any  segment  of 
the  American  economy.  What  he  needs 
to  know  is  what  the  disjointers  are  and 
what  the  problems  are.  Then  he  will  see 
what  can  be  done  to  work  out  a  fair  for- 
eign trade  program.  I  am  seeking  to 
help  him  as  I  speak  from  my  place  in 
the  Senate  today,  in  telling  him  some  of 
the  problems  that  confront  us  in  the 
lumber  Industry  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west with  regard  to  the  Japanese  and 


Canadian  situation,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion I  want  to  repeat  two  recomimenda- 
tions  that  I  made  once  before,  namely, 
that  the  administration  take  a  look  at 
Alaska  and  seek  to  be  helpful  to  Alaska 
in  opening  some  log  supplies  in  Alaska 
to  Japan.  That  would  be  a  great  he^p 
to  the  economy  of  Alaska,  whereas  con- 
stantly coming  into  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  taking  out  these  logs  does 
not  help  our  economy  as  a  whole.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  Alaska. 

As  chairmcm  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we 
ought  to  give  some  consideration  to  mul- 
tiple trade  relations  between  and  among 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  some 
Latin  American  countries  such  as  Chile, 
where  there  are  log  supplies  which  Ja- 
pan might  conceivably  get,  and  where 
Japanese  goods,  not  competing  in  seri- 
ous competition  with  UJS.  goods  or  with 
goods  from  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere, 
could  go  in  retiirn  for  the  logs.  That  is 
the  kind  of  program  I  am  vu-ging  the 
administration  to  follow,  keeping  in 
mind  that  we  have  a  responsibility  as 
Senators  to  get  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  will  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill  do  to  the  American  economy?" 

If  the  evidence  shows  that  the  very 
result  will  be  to  the  injury  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  then,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  justify  the  retention  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

In  many  instances,  if  we  make  that 
approach  to  the  bill,  we  will  work  out  a 
workable  middle  ground  solution  to 
these  problems.  I  believe  it  can  be  done 
in  the  lumber  industry,  and  I  make  that 
plea  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today. 
Exhibit  1 

Mat  1.   1962. 
Hon.  Watkz  Mobsx, 

V.S.  Senate. 

DzAE  Senatok  Mosse  :  Because  of  your  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  the  lumber  industry  In 
the  Northwest,  I  believe  you  may  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  State  Department 
has  undertaken  through  the  Smba«sy  In 
Tokyo  to  determine  the  extent  of  log  ^jind 
lumber  imports  which  Japan  may  seek  for 
the  next  3  years.  As  you  know,  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  Increase  in  log  exports  from 
the  west  coast  to  Japan;  and  this  has  created 
considerable  concern  on  the  part  of  the  af- 
fected localities.  Log  purchases  for  export 
fell  oir  sharply  last  fall  and  have  not  yet 
been  resumed  but  may  be  soon.  The  statisti- 
cal estimates  being  gathered  In  Tokyo  would 
be  used  for  purposes  of  long-term  planning. 
I  have  asked  the  appropriate  officials  here  to 
keep  your  office  informed  as  soon  as  data 
is  available. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F&KDEUCK   O.    DtTTTON. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  another  subject  matter,  I  under- 
stand that  the  majority  leader  would 
like  to  have  me  yield  to  him  without  my 
losing  my  ultimate  right  to  the  fioor,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HiCKBY]  may  present  a  noncontroversial 
bill  to  the  Senate  for  action.  With  that 
proviso  and  understanding,  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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DBJVKRT  OF  WATER  TO  LAND6  IN 
THB  THIRD  DIVKICM*.  RIVKRTON 
FEDSIAL  RECIAMATION  PROJ- 
ECT. WYOMINO 

Mr.  MA14aPIEU>.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  iin>"*T""'**  consent  that  the  anAn- 
iahed  buaineis  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
^ly^  ttoat  tbe  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sidtfatkm  of  Calendar  Na  1344.  Senate 
Joint  Rcaolution  151. 

The  PRESIDINO  OiTlCER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  Information  of  the  Saiate. 

The  LsoisLATiYK  Clmmx..  a  Joint 
resohitlon  (S.J.  Res.  151 )  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
dellTer  water  to  lands  in  the  third  divl- 
■loc  Rhrerton  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Wyoming.  ' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  beai  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line 
10.  after  the  word  "specifled."  to  insert: 

Wftt«r  Bhall  be  fumlabed  upon  Individual 
ftppllcstlons  accompanied  by  payments  of  an 
amount  per  acre  to  be  Irrigated  equal  to  the 
estimated  average  per  Irrigable  acre  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  of  tbe  Ttilrd 
DlTlalon.  wbetber  or  not  all  of  the  irrigable 
area  la  Irrigated.  Rates  ol  charge  for  water 
delivery  shall  be  M  per  acre  for  the  first 
three  acre-feet  per  acre  with  water  In  excess 
of  that  amount  at  %2  per  acre-foot.  The 
portion  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
coats  applicable  to  lands  for  which  water 
service  la  not  requested  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable. 

So  as  to  make  tlie  Joint  resolution  read : 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  pend- 
ing completion  of  a  repayment  contract  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
continue  to  deliver  water  to  the  lands  In  the 
Third  Division,  Rlverton  federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Wyoming,  during  the  calendar 
years  1963  and  1M3.  as  under  the  provisions 
of  section  ».  subeecUon  (d)  (1).  of  the  Rec- 
lamaUon  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187. 
1195;  43  D  S.C  4aSh(d>)  but  without  regard 
to  the  time  limitation  therein  specifled. 
Water  shall  be  furnished  upon  Individual 
applications  acccanpanled  by  payments  ol  an 
amount  per  acre  to  be  Irrigated  equal  to  the 
estimated  average  per  Irrigable  acre  coat  of 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Third 
Division,  whether  or  not  all  of  the  Irrigable 
area  is  Irrigated.  Rates  of  charge  for  water 
delivery  shall  be  M  per  acre  for  the  first 
three  acTe-fe''t  per  acre  with  water  in  excess 
of  that  amount  at  (2  per  acre-foot  The 
portion  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  applicable  to  lands  for  which  water 
service  Is  not  requested  Is  hereby  declared 
to    be   nonreimbursable   and    nonreturnable 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  resolution  Is  tied  to  a  time  termina- 
tion limitation.  It  has  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
with  the  ranking  Members  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  and  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  reported  the  measure 
unanimously.  I  ask  that  action  be  taken 
on  the  amendment  at  this  time. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER-  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKBY.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  Rscobd  a  state- 
ment made  by  me.  which  appears  In  the 
report  beginning  on  page  4  and  conclud- 
ing on  page  6.  My  request  is  made  be- 
cause in  the  report  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
reluctantly  made.  They  are  reluctantly 
made  because  of  some  controversial  mat- 
ters which  I  discussed  with  the  commit- 
tee, as  is  shown  In  the  report.  Therefore, 
because,  as  the  majority  leader  has  said, 
of  the  imminence  of  a  water  shortage 
in  the  area  by  people  who  want  water,  we 
ask  that  the  Joint  resolution  be  passed 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)rd,  as  follows: 

DZLIVKXT  OF  Wates,  19«2 
At  the  hearings  of  March  16.  1962.  respect- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  151  there  was 
introduced  Into  that  hearing  testimony  re- 
specting the  will  of  these  third  division 
farmers  and  the  scope  of  authority  of  those 
farmers  testifying  at  the  hearing.  The 
Commlasloner  of  Reclamation  and  the 
farmers  have  taken  exception  to  each  others' 
testimony  with  resiject  to  those  who  wanted 
water  delivered  on  the  third  division  under 
Senau  Joint  ResoluUon  151  with  reference 
to  the  delivery  of  water  presented  by  Com- 
missioner Domlny  for  those  who  would  wish 
water  at  94  per  acre  for  the  first  3  acre-feet 
with  water  In  excess  of  that  amount  at  $7  per 
acre-foot.  In  a  letter  to  Roy  Whltacre  dated 
March  as.  1963.  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation subsequently  supplied  the  commit- 
tee with  the  following  information: 

"Results  of  a  canvass  of  the  third  divi- 
sion landowners  conducted  March  17-19. 
1962.  by  field  personnel  are  reported  as 
follows: 

"Thirty-one  owners  (including  17  peti- 
tioners) want  water  deliveries  In  1962  for  at 
least  4.140  acres. 

"Ten  owners  were  noncommittal  until  they 
hear  from  the  irrigation  district  com- 
missioners. 

"Twelve  owners  (absentees  or  not  at  home) 
were  not  contacted. 

"Eleven  owners  did  not  want  water  In 
1962. 

"In  other  word."!,  60  percent  of  those  con- 
tacted wish  to  continue  their  farming  opera- 
tions in  the  third  division  irrigation 
district." 

Also  attached  to  this  letter  was  a  listing 
of  "Irrigabls  lands  In  Rlverton  ownership 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  land  classlflca- 
tton.  June  1961) ."  respecting  the  US.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  land  classification  owned  by 
each  landowner  and  setting  forth  the  num- 
ber of  acres  luider  each  classification 

In  conflict  with  this  Information  supplied 
by  Conunlssloner  Domlny  In  his  letter  is  a 
letter  from  Merrill  R.  Smith  and  A  J.  Jarna- 
gln.  officers  of  the  third  division  Irrigation 
district,  the  attached  affidavits  (exhibit  D) 
with  respect  to  those  wishing  water  delivered 
at  $4  for  3  acre-feet  per  acre  and  $2  per 
acre-f'XJt  for  the  excess  water  at  the  land- 
owner's option,  and  a  listing  of  tho!«e  third 
division  Irrigation  district  landowners  and 
their  respective  legal  Irrigable  acre  llsUng 

First,  the  list  of  the  landowners  In  the 
Reclamation  Commlssliner's  enclosure  does 
not  agree  with  those  listed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  third  Irrigation  district  and 
the  Irrigable  acre  listings  i  total  fur  each  In- 


dividual) are  In  substantial  dliacrMtmont 
wtMre  they  can  be  croas  checked  with  the 
Reciamatloa  Commtss loner's  data. 

In  order  to  uae  a  eomxnon  baala  tor  com- 
paring the  acreage  representation  respecting 
water  deUverles.  the  listings  suppUed  by  tbe 
Reclamation  Commissioner  are  taereby  used 
(there  being  no  other  choice  by  the  Recla- 
mation Commissioners  and  tlie  abeolute  In- 
ahlltty  of  substantlaUng  the  auuieas  of  the 
Reclamation  Commissioner's  data). 

The  afldavlte  submitted  by  M  farmers 
(exhibit  D)  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Talbott 
respecting  his  position  at  the  March  16  hear- 
ing, clearly  Indicate  that  farmers  owning 
5.616  acres  (the  Reclamation  Commlaloner's 
acres)  of  Irrigable  land  or  owning  60  percent 
of  the  toui  Irrigable  acres  (the  Reclamation 
CommlsBlonerl  acrea)  on  the  third  dlvlalon 
could  not  have  legitimately  been  tnclwled 
In  the  RedamaUon  Commlselooer'e  listing 
of  "31  owners  wanting  water." 

F>urthermore.  the  affldavlU  establish  that 
the  Reclamation  Commissioner's  "31  owners 
wanting  water"  could  only  have  been  a  bona 
fide  expression  frona  no  more  than  3  ovt  of 
the  34  orlgmal  entrymen  resMlag  on  the 
third  dlvlsloa.  6  out  of  the  8  Mtdvale  district 
amendeee  residing  on  the  projeet^  and  11  out 
of  the  14  landowners  who  bought  third  di- 
vision land  and  reside  in  the  area,  or  18  of 
the  18  completely  nonresidents  to  the  Rlver- 
ton area.  In  other  words,  of  the  04  people 
(total)  owning  land  on  the  third  dlvlalon 
(Smiths  and  Jamagln's  aAdavtt)  S7  farmers 
have  expressly  disassocUted  themsclvaa  from 
t>eing  legitimately  Ineludcd  In  thoee  "SI  own- 
ers wanting  water."  leaving  a  balance  of  87 
renxalnlng  laiukiwners.  Eighteen  of  this 
thirty-seven  are  not  even  living  riear  the 
town  of  Rlverton  or  the  third  division  irri- 
gation project  (two  of  which  are  in  the 
armed  services) . 

I  want  to  make  this  point  dear  In  this 
"numbers  game"  with  wlUch  we  have  be- 
come involved  here,  that  if  credence  is  given 
to  these  affidavits  (exhibit  D)  then  the  rec- 
ord would  show  that  those  farmers  working 
on  the  third  division  have,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority, not  legitimately  been  Included  in  the 
•  31  owners  wanting  water"  according  to  the 
Reclamation  Conunlssloner's  letter  to  Roy 
Whltacre  and  that,  therefore,  theee  "31  own- 
ers wanting  water"  must  by  ikeeeaaity  be  In 
the  great  majority,  people  not  fanning  or  not 
living  on  the  third  division. 

Also  included  herein  Is  a  letter  signed  by 
MerrUl  R.  Smith.  A.  J.  Jarnagln.  and  Allen 
D.  TaJbott.  Commissioners  of  the  third  divi- 
sion Irrigation  district  and  to  Senator  Hicxxr 
dated  AprU  0.  1963  (exhibit  K).  which  should 
give  credence  to  the  scope  of  autlkorlty  of 
theee  fanners  testifying  at  the  March  18 
bearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reeolutloa  181  and 
additional  Insight  into  the  problema  ol  these 
farmers. 

There  are  three  additional  aiBdavits  by 
farmers  Weltzel.  Flke.  and  RlggB  (exhibit  F) 
herewith  These  alBdavlta  should  be  read 
for  the  Individual  expression  respecting  their 
contents.  Just  as  the  other  26  affldavlU.  Sach 
of  these  three  affidavits  does.  In  some  man- 
ner, indicate  a  bona  fide  association  with 
the  Reclamation  Commissioners  "31  owners 
who  want  water"  and  represent  an  aggregate 
of  687  8  acres.  In  addition.  I  have  received 
two  letters  associating  themselves  with  the 
Reclamation  Commissioners  "SI  owners  who 
want  water"  from  Mr.  Weltxel  and  Mr.  Blan- 
kenship  and  representing  an  additional  ag- 
gregate of  130  acrea  of  irrigation  land  (ex- 
hibit r).  Mr.  Weitcel  also  suliinltted  an 
affidavit  which  is  cited  in  this  paragraph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
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is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  151) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  always  my  pleasure 
to  cooperate  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 


THE  SAN  LUIS  AGREEMENT— CON- 
STITUTIONAL BARRIERS  TO  CALI- 
FORNIA'S PROPOSED  SUBJECTION 
OF  FEDERAL  INTERESTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10,  1962.  I  addressed  the  Senate,  object- 
ing to  the  contract  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  entered  into 
with  the  State  of  California  in  respect  to 
the  San  Luis  project.  I  said  on  that  oc- 
casion that  I  would  discuss  the  sub- 
ject further  at  a  later  date.  Since  then 
I  have  been  at  work  on  a  legal  analysis 
of  this  subject,  and  I  propose  today  to 
present  for  the  Record  the  result  of  that 
research,  under  the  title  "Constitutional 
Barriers  to  California's  Proposed  Sub- 
jection of  Federal  Interests." 

I  may  also  say  that  this  will  not  be 
the  last  time  at  this  session  of  Congress 
that  I  shall  discuss  this  subject. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  seeing  the 
curtain  rise  on  what  will  be  one  of  the 
great  legal  battles  of  the  next  few  years. 
for  I  am  satisfied — in  fact,  I  know — that 
certain  groups  in  California  are  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  contract  which 
has  been  entered  into,  and  are  greatly 
alarmed  and  concerned  about  the  pub- 
lic policy  that  will  result  from  it  unless  it 
is  overturned.  However,  the  issue  will 
be  carried  through  the  courts  and  will 
finally  rest  for  argument  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  if  a  writ  of 
certiorari  can  be  obtained — and  I  think 
It  can  be. 

I  emphasized  in  the  Record  on  April 
10.  1962,  in  attacking  the  San  Luis 
project  contract  dated  December  30, 
1961.  between  the  United  States  and 
California,  as  being  improvident  and 
illegal,  my  intention  to  continue  to  fight 
California's  gigantic  land  and  water 
monopoly  which  fostered  the  project.  At 
that  time  I  referred  to  the  contract  as  an 
opening  wedge  for  the  seizure  by  the 
State,  on  behalf  of  the  monopoly,  of  the 
entire  Federal  Central  Valley  reclama- 
tion project.  All  doubt  has  been  removed 
that  there  exists  a  subtly  manipulated, 
immensely  powerful  conspiracy  to  in- 
vade the  constitutional  p>owers  of  the 
National  Government;  to  wrest  from  it 
invaluable  rights  to  the  use  of  water;  to 
impose  its  will  upon  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government;  to  usurp  the  powers 
exclusively  vested  in  the  Congress  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to 
all  of  the  properties  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  April  10,  1962, 1  entered  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  analysis  of  the  opinion  of  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
approving  the  contract  referred  to  above. 
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Seldom,  If  ever,  have  I  read  a  more  er- 
roneous conclusion  based  uiMn  tortured 
reasoning  than  that  expressed  by  the 
Solicitor  pursuant  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  entered  Into  the 
above-mentioned  improvident  and,  in 
my  opinion,  illegal  contract. 

In  the  succeeding  analysis  of  the  con- 
tract of  December  30,  1961,  and  Cali- 
fornia's statutes  purportedly  applicable 
to  the  San  Luis  project,  I  shall  demon- 
strate that  the  course  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  clearly  violative  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  con- 
tend that  California  is  perpetrating  an 
attack  upon  the  Federal  Treasury;  ujxjn 
the  properties  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment; upon  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
control  through  designated  oflBcials  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  National 
Government  the  administration  of  those 
properties. 

Initially,  by  way  of  background.  I  shall 
allude  to  the  source  of  the  power;  the 
breadth  of  the  power,  invested  in  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  those  properties.  Ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides: ' 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States  •    •   *. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  argu- 
ment I  shall  refer  to  many  court  deci- 
sions and  legal  treatises  which  will  be 
documented  in  footnotes.  I  desire  to 
hfive  the  footnotes  appear  in  the  Record, 
without  my  taking  the  time  to  read  the 
documentation  of  the  citations. 

In  "The  Federalist"  it  was  declared 
that  "This  is  a  power  of  very  great  im- 
portance, proper  in  itself."  *  Irrespective 
of  the  somewhat  casual  manner  in  which 
that  provision  became  a  part  of  our  fun- 
damental law.  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Highest  Court  to  vest  in  Congress  power 
over  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  "as  over  any  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  and  this 
power  is  vested  in  Congress  without  limi- 
tation." * 

There  has  been  an  almost  uniform 
acceptance  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  in  connection  with  the  property 
held  by  the  United  States  in  the  several 
States  "and  in  the  instances  where  it 
has  been  questioned  in  this  Court  its 
validity  has  been  upheld  and  its  suprem- 
acy over  State  enactments  sustained."  * 

A  different  rule,  as  succinctly  stated  by 
the  Highest  Court,  "would  place  the  pub- 
lic domain  of  the  United  States  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  State  legisla- 
tion."* In  these  terms  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  has,  with  infinite  clarity,  ex- 
plained the  need  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States  in  its  field  of  dele- 


'  Constitution  of   the  United  States,   art. 
IV.  sec.  S.claure  2. 

•  PederalUt.  No.  XUII.  p.  297. 

>  United  States  v.  Orottof,  39  UJB.  526,  636, 
537  (1840). 

*  Utah  Povoer  and  Light  Co.  v.  United  States, 
243  U.S.  889. 405  (1916). 

*Camfleld  v.   United  States,  167  U.S.  618, 
526  (1896). 


gated  authority,  which  Includes  the  pow- 
er to  administer  its  property: 

To  impose  on  it  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  means  which  It  cannot  control,  which 
another  government  may  ftirnish  or  with- 
hold, would  render  its  course  precarious,  the 
result  of  its  measiures  uncertain,  and  create 
a  dependence  on  other  governments,  which 
might  disappoint  its  most  important  designs, 
and  is  incompatible  with  the  language  of 
the  Constitution.* 

In  sustaining  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  Impose  conditions  to 
entry  upon  the  forest  lands  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  for  the  mentioned 
purposes,  the  Court  stated: 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Inclusion  within 
a  State  of  lands  of  the  United  States  does 
not  take  from  Congress  the  power  to  con- 
trol their  occupancy  and  use,  to  protect  them 
from  trespass  and  Injury  and  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  upon  which  others  may  ob- 
tain rights  In  them,  even  though  this  may 
involve  the  exercise  In  some  measure  of  what 
commonly  is  known  as  the  police  power. 
"A  different  rule,"  as  was  said  in  Camfteld  v. 
United  States,  supra,  "would  place  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  State  legislation." ' 

More  recently  the  Highest  Court  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  purport  of  an 
act  of  Congress  granting  certain  lands 
and  rights-of-way  in  Yosemite  National 
Park  and  Stanislaus  National  Forest, 
both  in  the  State  of  California.'  The 
act  in  terms  was  a  grant  "intended  for 
use  by  the  city  both  in  constructing  and 
maintaining  a  means  of  supplsong  water 
for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  city 
and  other  public  bodies,  and  in  establish- 
ing a  system  'for  generation  and  sale 
and  distribution  of  electric  energy.'  "  A 
suit  in  equity  was  Instituted  by  the 
United  States  to  enforce  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  grant  prohibiting  the  dis- 
posal of  the  electricity  through  a  private 
EKjwer  company.  In  declaring  valid  the 
condition  the  Court  first  referred  to  the 
property  clause  of  the  Constitution,  then 
stated: 

The  power  over  the  public  land  thus  en- 
trusted to  Congress  Is  without  limitations. 
"And  it  Is  not  for  the  courts  to  say  how 
that  trust  shall  be  administered.  That  is 
for  Congress  to  determine."  Thus,  Congress 
may  constitutionally  limit  the  disposition 
of  the  public  domain  to  a  manner  consistent 
with  its  views  of  public  policy.  And  the 
policy  to  govern  disposal  of  rights  to  develop 
hydroelectric  power  in  such  public  lands 
may,  If  Congress  chooses,  be  one  designed  to 
avoid  monopraly  and  to  bring  about  a  wide- 
spread distribution  of  benefits.' 

In  the  brief  resume  of  our  Nation's 
organic  law  I  have  established  two  prime 
if  elemental  facets:  First,  the  powers  ex- 
ercised by  the  Central  Government  are 
delegated  and  limited  to  the  sphere  of 
that  delegation;  second,  the  powers  thus 
delegated  when  exercised  by  the  Con- 
gress are,  by  article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  supreme  law  of  the  land.    It  Is 


'Mcculloch  v.  Maryland.  17  U.S.  816,  424 
(1819). 

'  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  v.  United  States, 
243  UJS.  389,  406  (1916). 

•  United  States  v.  San  Francisco,  310  U.S. 
16  (1989). 

•  United  States  v.  San  Francisco,  810  U.S. 
16,29,30  (1939). 
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upon  the  predicate  of  thoae  all-encom- 
piiasing  concepU  that  I  turn  to  thai 
which  baa  transpired  In  connection  with 
the  Central  Valley  Federal  reclamation 
project,  of  which  the  San  Lula  anlt  Is 
"an  Interral  part" 

In  connection  vrlth  the  Central  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  upward  to  $1 
billion.  That  expenditure,  as  pointed 
out  above,  has  been  made  In  the  exercise 
of  the  general  welfare  clause,  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
property  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
article  IV.  section  3,  clause  a.  Exercising 
those  powers  in  the  year  1W7  by  specific 
legislation.  Congress  reauthorized  the 
Central  Valley  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, making  applicable  to  it  the  reclama- 
tion laws."  Regarding  the  project  the 
Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  In  the 
Oerlach  case: 

A  finding  ol  fMislblUty.  m  required  by  ( the 
Reclunatlon)  law.  was  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Istarlor  on  November  20.  1935. 
and  waa  approved  by  tha  Prealdent  on 
December  2.  1935.>* 

Envisioned  by  the  project  were  three 
major  components: 

First.  Shasta  I>am  on  the  Sacramento 
River  to  impound  the  vast  erratic  sur- 
pluses of  water  which  from  time  to  time 
that  stream  yields  and  which  having 
wrought  great  flood  havoc,  wasted  into 
the  sea. 

Second.  Frlant  Dam  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin River  which  would  impound  the 
fluctuating  flows  of  that  stream  and  from 
which  point  those  waters  would  be  di- 
verted south  160  miles  by  the  Priant- 
Kern  Canal  to  Bakersfleld.  and  north- 
ward in  the  Madera  Canal  a  distance  of 
40  miles.  An  empire  embracing  1  million 
acres  of  land  would  thus  be  irrigated  and 
enriched. 

Third.  Delta-Mendota  Canal  is  the 
third  major  structure  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley Federal  reclamation  project,  which 
links  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys,  delivering  Sacramento  River 
water  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  re- 
place, in  part,  the  waters  diverted  at 
Frlant  Dam. 

Our  Nation  as  a  whole  has  in  the 
Central  Valley  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect an  immense  stake.  Not  only  is  there 
a  vast  Federal  investment  involved,  but 
more  important,  there  are  human  values 
upon  which  a  price  may  not  be  placed. 
Important  in  that  connection  is  the 
struggle  to  prevent  land  and  water  mo- 
nopolies In  the  area  by  insisting  upon 
compliance  with  the  180-acre  limitation 
which  guarantees  family-size  farms  on 
reclamation  projects.  It  was  the  failure 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his 
Solicitor  to  insist  upon  the  applicability 
of  those  excess  land  provisions  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  service  area  of  the 
San  Luis  project,  which  gave  rise  to  my 
attack  on  April  10,  1962,  on  the  latter's 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Crucial  to  the  entire  Central  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project  Is  the  ad- 
ministration of  it  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  is  obligated  by  law  to 


'"50  SUt    844  850. 

•'  United  States  v.  Gerlach  Live  Stock  Com- 
pany. 339  US.  725.  733  (1»49). 


effectuate  the  will  of  Congress.  That 
official  and  that  official  alone  has  been 
Invested  with  the  power,  authority  and 
responsibility  In  regard  to  the  admln- 
istratton  of  the  project. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  Central 
Valley  Federal  reclamation  project,  in- 
cluding the  San  Luis  unit  of  it,  is  the 
Sacramento  River.  Keeper  of  that  key. 
If  the  will  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  carried 
out.  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Yet.  very  recently.  California  acting 
through  its  State  water  rights  board  has 
imdertaken  to  wrest  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  a  large  measure  of  that 
control;  has  undertaken  to  abrogate  and 
vitiate  laws  which  the  Congress  has 
enacted. 

Attempted  seizure  of  the  Secretary's 
power  by  the  California  State  Water 
Rights  Board  came  about  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  seeking  comity 
with  California,  prosecuted  applications 
to  appropriate  rights  in  Sacramento 
River  water  assigned  to  It  In  1938  by 
California  at  the  time  the  State  was 
petitioning  the  National  Ciovernment  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Federal  reclamation  project. 
That  course  was  adopted  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act." 

Far  from  reciprocating  In  the  Secre- 
tary s  act  of  comity,  the  State  water 
rights  board  issued  permits  greatly  re- 
ducing the  quantities  of  water  claimed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Sacramento  River  and  in  regard  to  those 
rights  purportedly  granted,  imposed  the 
severest  types  of  limitations,  which  called 
forth  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  sharpest  objec- 
tions and  requests  for  reconsideration." 

Fundamentally  the  order  and  permits 
in  question  issued  by  California's  State 
Water  Rights  Board  purport  to  contra- 
vene the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
National  Government  and  Invade  the 
sphere  of  power  delegated  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  following  respects: 

First.  They  sharply  reduce  the  quan- 
tities of  water  claimed  by  the  Secretajy 
of  the  Interior  to  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  plans  and  purposes  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Federal  reclamation  project. 


'-32  Stat  390.  "That  nothing  In  this  act 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  intended  to 
affect  or  to  In  any  way  Interfere  with  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  relatlnj?  to  the 
control,  appropriation,  uae,  or  dUitrlbutlon 
of  water  used  In  Irrigation,  or  any  vested 
right  acquired  thereunder  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall  proceed  In  conformity 
with  such  lawa.  and  nothing  herein  thall 
In  any  way  affect  any  right  of  any  State  or 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any  land- 
owner, approprlator,  or  user  of  water  In.  to, 
or  from  any  Interstate  stream  or  the  waters 
thereof:  Provided.  That  the  right  to  the  use 
of  water  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  appurtenant  to  the  land 
Irrigated  and  beneflclal  use  shall  be  the 
basis,  the  measure,  and  the  limit  of  the 
right." 

"Decision  D  990 — State  water  rights 
board — In  the  matter  of  applications  5625. 
5626.  9363.  9364.  9365,  9366.  9307,  9368,  and 
105S8:  United  Statea  of  America,  applicant. 
Sacramento  River  and  Delta  Water  Associa- 
tion, et  al.,  prote&tanta.  Adopted  Feb.  0, 
1961. 


Second.  In  the  permits  the  State  wa- 
ter rights  board  Invades  tta«  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlar  by  pur- 
porting to  substitute  its  will  for  that  of 
the  congresslonally  empowered  official 
to  administer  Shasta  Dam  and  appurte- 
riant  xaciliUes.  particularly  In  regard  to 
the  releases  of  water  in  connection  with 
salinity  control. 

Third.  The  permits  declare  that  In- 
valuable storage  and  direct  flow  rights  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the 
Sacramento  River  "for  use  beyond  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  or  out- 
side the  watershed  of  the  Sacramento 
River  Basin  shall  be  subject  to  rights 
initiated  by  applications  for  uae  within 
said  watershed  and  delta  regardless  of 
the  date  of  filing  of  said  appUcationa."  " 

Fourth.  Further  the  State  water  rights 
board  declares  that  the  right  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  export  Sac- 
ramento River  water  under  specified  per- 
mits "outside  the  watershed  ol  the  Sac- 
ramento River  Basin  or  beyond,  the 
Sacramento -San  Joaquin  Delta  shall  be 
subject  to  the  reasonable  beneflclal  use  of 
said  stored  water  within  said  watershed 
and  delta,  both  present  and  prospec- 
tive." subject  te  the  provision  that  pres- 
ent users  of  that  water  contract  with 
the  United  States  of  America  In  regard  to 
it  prior  to  March  1.  1964,  and  persons 
not  presently  using  it  contract  for  it 
prior  to  March  1,1971.'* 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  State  Water  Rights 
Board  of  California  seeks  to  impose  upon 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  Sacramento  River  this  oner- 
ous, inequitable,  and  unconscionable  lim- 
itation : 


"The  State  water  rights  board  leetu  »aa  con- 
Unulng  Jurladlctlon  over  pennlti  •  •  •  for 
an  Indefinite  period  •  •  •  for  the  purpoae  of 

coordinating  terms  and  condlttoos  of  the 
permits  with  terms  and  condltlooa  which 
have  been  or  which  may  be  Included  In  per- 
mits Issued  pursuant  to  other  appllcatlona 
of  the  IJnlted  Statea  In  furtherance  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  apf>lloattona  of 
the  State  of  California  In  furtherane*  at  tha 
State  water  reaourcea  development  ayatrem."  " 

In  the  term  "State  water  resomres  de- 
velopment system"  is  the  ephemeral  and 
as  yet  undesignated  State  service  area  of 
the  San  Luis  project,  freed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  leo-acre-llml- 
tatlon  provision  of  the  reclamation  law. 
all  as  reviewed  by  me  in  the  Rbcokd  on 
April  10,  1962. 

Thus,  practically  speaking,  the  State 
water  rights  board  has  attempted  to  sub- 
ordinate the  vast  Central  Valley  Federal 
reclamation  project  to  its  wlU.  By  the 
conditions  In  the  permits  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  rights  In  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  California  seeks  to  fur- 
ther, at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  water  rights  plan  of 
which  the  San  Xuis  project  Is  the  initial 
phase. 

It  has.  moreover,  undertaken  to  Im- 
pose a  servitude  upon  the  Invaluable 
rights  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
the  Sacramento  River  waters  which  are 
exported  from  the  basin  of  that  stream 


•  Decision  D-990,  par.  32. 

Decision  D  930,  par.  23. 

'•  Decision  D  990,  par.  38. 
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through  the  Delta -Mendoto  Canal  for 
use  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

This  attempt  by  Callfomla  to  condi- 
tion the  long-exercised  rights  of  the 
United  States  of  America — rights  ex- 
ercised for  virtually  20  years — is  unjust; 
it  is  indeed  deceitful.  For  it  was  upon 
the  representation  of  California  that  tt 
could  not  flnance  the  Central  Valley 
project  that  caused  Congress  to  approve 
that  project  under  the  reclamation  laws. 
In  complete  bad  conscience.  California 
after  the  fact  seeks  to  seize;  to  subordi- 
nate :  to  manipulate  long-vested  rights  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
Sacramento  River  In  furtherance  of  the 
land  and  water  mon(H>olies  which  spon- 
sored and  lobbied  through  the  San  Luis 
project.  In  that  regard  let  this  fact  be 
emphasized :  The  contract  between  Cali- 
fornia and  the  United  States  of  America 
pursuant  to  which  the  State  service  area 
of  the  San  Luis  project  is  freed  of  the  ex- 
ceb.s-land  provisioru;  is  in  furtherance  of 
California's  all-embracing  connivance  to 
seize  the  Central  Valley  Federal  reclama- 
tion project. 

In  simple  terms,  the  citizens  of  Ore- 
gun.  Montana,  and  Texas  are  being  taxed 
to  complete  this  unconscionable  con- 
nivance. A  connivance,  let  it  be  empha- 
sized, that  clearly  violates  the  wiU  of 
Congress,  for  it  approved  the  plans  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  Shasta 
Dam.  Delta-Mendota  Canal  and  Friant 
Dam  wholly  free  of  the  restraints  which 
California  seeks  to  impose  upon  the 
Sacramento  River  water  utilized  to  re- 
place those  San  Joaquin  River  waters  di- 
verted at  the  last- mentioned  structure, 
all  as  described  above. 

Two  factors  are  of  immeiwe  im- 
portance and  must  be  kept  foremost  In 
this  consideration: 

First  The  United  States  of  America  In 
transporting  Sacramento  River  water 
into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Is  not  invad- 
ing any  presently  vested  rights — great 
care  has  been  takim  to  avoid  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

Second.  In  thus  transporting  Sacra- 
mento River  water  upon  which  Califor- 
nia would  impose  Its  servitude,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  fulfilling  a 
solemn  promise  made  by  Congress  to  re- 
place San  Joaquin  River  water  below 
Mendota  Pool  on  that  stream. 

Frustration  by  California  of  the  plans 
approved  by  Congress  and  largely  ef- 
fectuated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Appropriate  at  this  juncture  Is  briefly 
to  summarize  the  status  of  the  Central 
\'alley  Federal  Re<;lamatlon  Project  and 
the  San  Luis  ProJ>?ct,  concerning  which 
the  Congress  is  being  requested  to  ap- 
propriate huge  sums.  In  flne,  these  are 
the  circumstances  which  exist: 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  regard  to  long  exercised 
rights  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Rivers,  for  which  and  in  connec- 
tion with  which  approximately  $1  billion 
of  Federal  funds  have  been  expended,  has 
appeared  before  --he  California  State 
Water  Rlghte  Board  and,  incredibly, 
asked  for  permite  to  allow  the  United 
States  of  America  to  exercise  those 
rights: 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  having  seemingly  with  full  in- 


tention to  Invfdce  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Callfomia  State  Water  Rights  Board, 
appeared  before  that  board  and  at  the 
same  time  denied  that  the  board  had 
power  to  subordiiiate  and  condition  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers. 

Of  course,  the  simple  question  should 
be  asked.  What  did  he  go  there  for  In 
the  first  place?  He  had  no  business 
there.  The  California  State  Water 
RighU  Board  had  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Qovemment  The  Solicitor 
ot  the  Department  of  the  Interior  could 
not  give  it,  because  no  crflicer  of  this 
Government  can  give  away  Jurisdiction 
singular  to  the  U.S.  Government.  He 
muddled  the  waters.  That  Is  what  he 
did.  He  never  should  have  appeared. 
q?ecisdly,  generally,  or  at  all. 

The  California  State  Water  Rights 
Board  has  rejected  the  Solicitor's  remon- 
strances and  has — 

First  Subordinated  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  declaring 
that- 
Direct  diversion  and  storage  of  Sacramen- 
to River  water  for  use  beyond  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta  or  outside  the 
watershed  of  Sacramento  River  basin  shall  be 
subject  to  rights  initiated  by  applications  for 
use  within  said  watershed  and  Delta  regard- 
leas  of  the  date  of  filing  said  applications." 

Second.  Conditioned  the  permits  upon 
future  developments  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley and  above  all  to  the  State  service 
area  of  the  California  water  plan  or  as 
It  Is  referred  to  in  the  conditional  per- 
mits "the  State  water  resources  develop- 
ment system." 

Emanating  from  the  preceding  sum- 
marization ts  this  question:  Did  Congress 
authorize;  indeed,  could  it  authorize  the 
subordination  and  conditioning  by  the 
State  of  the  Invaluable  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  which  the  United  States  of 
America,  under  a  claim  of  right,  exercises 
and  has  exercised  for  many  years  In  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Valley  Federal 
reclamation  project? 

Response  to  that  question  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  negative.  Reasons  for 
that  negative  response  are  contained  in 
the  principles  reviewed  above  and  are, 
of  course,  found  in  article  VI  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declares,  among  other 
things: 

Thla  Constitution,  and  the  Lawa  of  the 
United  Statea  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof  •  •  •  abaJl  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land.  » 

Irrespective  of  the  quoted  constitu- 
tional clause  and  the  interpretations 
placed  upon  It  by  the  highest  Court,  it 
is  urged  that  section  8  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  authorize  the  State  to  subordi- 
nate and  condition  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  manner 
outlined  above.  In  that  connection  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  probative  provi- 
sions of  the  section  of  the  reclamation 
law  last  mentioned.    They  are: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  or  intended  to  affect  or  to 
In  any  way  interfere  with  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  territory  relating  to  the 


IT  Decision  D  990,  paragraph  22. 
» Conatltution    of    the    United    States    of 
America,  17»7,  art.  VI.  cl,  2. 


control,  api»x>priation,  use,  or  distribu- 
tion of  water  used  In  irrigation,  or  any 
vested  right  acquired  thereundtf  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interim,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  proceed 
in  conformity  with  such  laws." 

Again  questions: 

First.  Does  the  congressional  enact- 
ment subject  the  properties,  rights,  in- 
terests, and  administration  ttf  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Central  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  California  State  Water  Rights 
Board? 

Second.  Does  it  authorize  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Water  Rights  Board  to 
change  the  plans  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Central  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project? 

Third.  Does  it  authorize  the  California 
State  Water  Rights  Board  to  subordinate 
and  condition  the  rlghte  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  have  been  ac- 
quired and  used  by  it  in  connection  with 
the  Central  Valley  Federal  reclamation 
project  in  the  manner  outlined? 

Raised  by  those  questions  is  a  need 
briefly  to  analyze  the  laws  of  California 
pursuant  to  which  the  permite  in  ques- 
tion were  issued. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  Callfomla 
law  that — 

All  water  witliln  the  State  la  t^e  property 
of  the  State,  but  the  right  to  the  use  of  water 
may  be  acquired  by  approprlaUon  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law." 

It  is,  moreover,  provided  that — 

No  right  to  appropriate  or  un  water  sub- 
ject to  a|^>roprlatlon  shall  b*  initiated  or 
acquired  except  upon  compllanoa  with  the 
provisions  of  this  division.*^ 

It  is  likewise  declared  that — 

The  Board  shall  allow  the  appropriation 
tor  beneficial  purposes  of  unappropriated 
water  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
in  its  Judgment  will  6est  devdop,  oonserve, 
and  utilixe  in  the  public  interest  the  water 
sought  to  be  appropriated." 

From  that  provision  It  is  urged  that 
California's  State  Water  Rlghte  Board  is 
«npowered  to  substitute  ite  will  for  that 
of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  Central  Val- 
ley Federal  reclamation  project  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  imder  the  law  that — 

The  issuance  of  a  permit  gives  the  right 
to  take  and  uae  water  only  to  the  extent  and 
for  the  purpose  allowed  in  tbe  permit." 

It  is  also  declared  that — 

Every  permit  shall  include  tbe  enumera- 
tion of  conditions  therein  which  in  sub- 
stance shall  include  all  of  the  provisions  of 
this  article  and  the  statement  that  any  ap- 
proprlator of  water  to  whom  a  permit  is  Is- 
sued takes  It  subject  to  tbe  conditions 
thereunder  expressed.** 

Culmination  of  the  iHiocedural  fea- 
tiu-es  of  the  California  law  for  appropri- 
ating righte  to  the  use  of  water  is  the 


»  32  Stat 

»  West's 
sac.  loa. 

»  West's 
sec.  1236. 

"  West's 
sec.  12S3. 

"West's 
sec.  1381. 

»*  West's 
sec.  1301. 


390. 
Annotated 

Annotated 

Annotated 

Annotated 

Annotated 


California  Water  Code, 
California  Water  Code, 
Callfomia  Water  Code, 
California  Water  Code, 
California  Water  Code, 
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issuance  of  a  Uccnae  by  the  SUte.    It  Is 
decUred  In  that  regard  th*t — 

ImixMclUtcly  upon  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect tne  holder  of  a  pennlt  for  the  right  to 
appropriate  water  ehaU  report  the  comple- 
tion to  the  board." 

Of  inunense  importance  to  the  Na- 
tional Oovemment  In  connection  with  its 
vast  investment  in  the  Central  Valley  of 
California  are  these  clauses  of  the  Cali- 
fornia law  which  it  is  now  sought  to  make 
appUcable  to  the  Central  Valley  Federal 
reclamation  project: 

■very  Ucenaee.  If  he  accepU  a  llcenae.  does 
so  under  the  condition!  precedent  that  no 
value  whatsoever  In  excess  of  the  actual 
amount  paid  to  the  State  therefor  shall  at 
any  Ume  be  assigned  to  or  claimed  for  any 
license  granted  or  Issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  division,  or  for  any  rights 
granted  or  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  division.** 

More  important  and  gravely  imperil - 
ln«  the  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Central  VaUey  Federal 
reclamation  project  is  the  declaration: 

Any  Ume  after  the  exptraUon  of  20  years 
after  the  granting  of  a  license,  the  State  or 
any  city,  city  and  county,  municipal  water 
district.  IrrlgaUon  district,  lighting  district, 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  the  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  the  works  and 
property  occupied  and  used  under  the  license 
and  the  works  built  or  constructed  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  granted  under  the 
license." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  expended  millions 
of  dollars  to  purchase  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  to  which  the  State  seeks  to 
apply  the  State  law :  has  constructed  vast 
facilities  dependent  upon  the  continua- 
tion In  perpetuity  of  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  and  has  contracted  with  numerous 
irrigation  districts  for  a  supply  of  water 
dependent  upon  those  rights,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  Congress  did  not  and  could  not 
have  intended  to  subject  the  Central 
Valley  Federal  reclamation  project  and 
the  rights  claimed  In  cormection  with  it 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 

Warranted  here  is  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  water  rights  board 
has  rendered  a  decision  and  a  permit  re- 
specting the  rights  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  San  Joaquin  River 
and  exercised  in  connection  with  Friant 
Dam."  Equally  as  obnoxious  are  Cali- 
fornia's efforts  in  that  decision  and  per- 
mit to  control  the  will  of  Congress  as 
those  which  it  undertook  in  cormection 
with  the  Sacramento  River.  Important. 
moreover,  is  the  fact  that  though  the 
United  States  of  America  purchased  at 
great  cost  rtghts  over  which  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Water  Rights  Board  had  no 
jurisdiction,  the  last-mentioned  decision 
and  permit  purports  to  control  and  con- 
dition those  rights.  Thus  the  principles 
reviewed  above  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented embrace  every  phase  and  facet  of 
the  great  project  California  seeks  to  seize. 


»  West's  Annotated  California  Water  Code, 
sec   1600 

"Wests  Annotated  California  Water  Code, 
see  1629 

"  West's  Annotated  California  Water  Code, 
sec   1830 

■  Decision  D  935,  June  2.  1959. 


Pertinent  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the 
rulings  of  the  California  SUte  Water 
Rights  Board  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  National  Government  In  the  Sacra- 
mento River  is  the  statement  by  one  of 
its  members : 

The  Bureau  (of  Reclamation]  In  Its  peti- 
tion (for  rehearing!  urged  the  board  to  elimi- 
nate certain  paragraphs  of  its  order  [most  of 
which  have  been  reviewed  above  1  or  to  de- 
scribe them  as  being  merely  "recommenda- 
tions and  requests "  to  the  United  States 
The  Bureaus  petition  contained  no  basis  In 
support  of  this  position  other  than  to  claim 
that  the  board  did  not  have  the  power  to  Im- 
pose terms  and  conditions  on  the  United 
States.  The  board  rejected  this  conten- 
tion.  •    •    • 

There  was  no  petition  filed  (by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation)  with  the  Court  for  review 
of  the  decision  following  the  order  denying 
the  petitions  for  reconsideration,  therefore 
the  decision  as  adopted  on  February  9,  1961, 
is  final.* 

This  is  a  case  in  which  California 
purports  U)  make  Itself  prosecutor,  jury, 
and  Judge.  That  is  why  I  say  this  great 
legal  issue  must  be  taken  through  the 
courts  forthwith,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  stop  California  from 
getting  by  with  its  attempt  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  field  in  which  it  is  without 
jurisdiction. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  Solici- 
tor  of   the   Department  of   the   Interior 
after    the    devastation    Cahfornia    has 
wrought   upon   the  Central  Valley   Fed- 
eral  Reclamation  Project,   would   avoid 
appearance   before    that   States  Water 
Rights  Board— not  so,  however.     Appli- 
cations for  the  controversial  San   Luis 
Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Project  are  now  pending  before 
that  Board.     In  the   light  of  the  deci- 
sions rendered  by  that  agency  in  regard 
to    the    Sacramento    and    San    Joaquin 
Rivers — Shasta   Dam,   Friant   Dam    and 
Delta-Mendota   Canal— it   can    only    be 
anticipated    that    further,   more  drastic 
decisions    in    violation    of    the    congres- 
sionally  approved  plans  for  the  Central 
Valley  Federal  Reclamation  Project  will 
be    forthcoming.     There,    however,    the 
matter    does    not    end.     For    reference 
must  finally  be  made  to  the  contract  of 
December  30.  1961.  entered  into  between 
the   Secretary   of    the   Interior   and   the 
State  of  California.     Coupled  with  the 
rulings  made  by  the  State  which  have 
been  reviewed,  the  contract  in  question 
should   be   considered   as   a   total   abdi- 
cation of   the   National  Government  to 
the  land  and  water  monopolies  which  so 
completely  dominate  California. 

It  is  provided  in  the  contract  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Cali- 
fornia that — 

As  the  Joint-use  facilities  or  an  operable 
unit  thereof  |of  the  San  Luis  project!  near 
completion,  the  United  States  shall  notify 
the  State  •  •  *  Upon  agreement  by  the 
State  and  the  United  States  that  the  Joint 
fttTllity  or  unit  Is  suitable  for  of)eratlon  and 
maintenance  status  and  upon  agreement 
as  to  operating  criteria,   the  State  shall  as- 


sume  responsibility   for   lU  care,  operation, 
and  maintenance  •• 

Thus  the  physical  seizure  of  each  com- 
plete unit  by  California  is  contractually 
guaranteed — if  such  a  guarantee  is  valid. 
Moreover,  California  leaves  nothing  to 
chance  for  the  contract  also  provides 
that  "in  order  that  the  United  States 
may  adequately  justify  each  of  its  an- 
nual requests  to  Congress  for  Cali- 
fornia's care,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance" "  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  Federal  reclamation 
project,  the  State  will  prepare  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  it  desires  to 
expend  for  that  purpose.  True,  provi- 
sion Is  made  in  the  San  Luis  Act "  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "may"  turn 
over  to  California  for  "care,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  any  works  of  the 
San  Luis  unit."  Yet  it  is  denied  that 
Congress  intended  the  attempted  abdi- 
cation and  subordination  of  the  rights 
Eoid  Interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Central  Valley  Federal 
reclamation  project  of  the  nature  which 
now  stands  out  so  clearly  and  so  shame- 
fully. 

Alluding  again  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  National  Government  and 
the  inviolability  of  them,  it  is  reiterated 
and  reemphasized  that  the  great  Central 
Valley  Federal  Reclamation  Project 
cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  control 
of  California.  To  attempt  to  do  so 
clearly  evaujes  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
enunciated  when  he  declared  that — 

To  impose  on  It  (the  United  SUtes  of 
America)  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  means 
which  It  cannot  control,  which  another  gov- 
ernment may  furnish  or  withhold,  would 
render  Its  course  precarious,  the  results  of 
Its  measures  uncertain,  and  create  a  de- 
pendence on  other  governments,  which  might 
disappoint  lu  most  Important  designs,  and 
Is  incompatible  with  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  " 

Applying  that  underlying  concept  to 
section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act  reveals 
how  untenable  it  is  to  urge  that  by  the 
last  mentioned  act.  Congress  invited  the 
State  of  California  to  subordinate  the 
riKhLs  of  the  National  Government  in  the 
manner  attempted;  to  condition  those 
rights  to  the  California  Water  Plan 
which  is  a  design  for  a  vast  land  and 
water  monopoly.  Recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  fully  support  that 
conclusion.  Reference  In  that  connec- 
tion is  made  to  this  recent  comment  by 
the  Supreme  Court  when  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  enforceability  of  section 
5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  pertaining  to 
the  160-acre  limitation  in  the  light  of 
a  State  decision  interpreting  the  above 
quoted  section  8  as  abrogating  section  5: 

We  read  nothing  In  section  8  that  compels 
the  United  States  to  deliver  water  on  con- 
dltion.s  Imposed  by  the  State.  To  read  sec- 
tion 8  to  the  contrary  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  violate  section  5  |  the  leO-acre 
limitation!  •  *  •  Without  passing  gen- 
eral ly  on  the  coverage  of  section  8  in  the 
delicate   area   of   Pederal-State   relations    In 
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the  Irrigation  field,  wo  do  not  bellere  tbat 
the  CongreoB  intended  section  8  to  overrkl* 
the  repeatedly  reaOrmed  national  policy  of 
section  5.** 

Equally  clear  is  this  principle: 

Congress  did  nut  intend  when  it  aa- 
thorized,  approved,  and  financed  the 
Central  Valley  Federal  reclamation 
project  that  section  8  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  would  be  construed  to  take  from 
Congress  the  constitutional  iwwer  to 
make  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting that  project" 

Repeatedly  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared that  the  National  Government  is 
free  from  the  restraint  of  State  police 
power  which  the  California  W.ter 
Rights  Board  has  sought  to  vppls  to  it. 
In  a  case  very  much  in  point  respecting 
Arizona's  statutes  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  rights  to  the  use  of  water 
the  Court  declared: 

Arizona's  statu tM  prohibit  the  constrtie- 
tlon  of  any  dam  whatsoever  until  written  ap- 
proval of  plans  and  apedflcatlona  shall  havs 
been  obtained  from  ths  Stats  engineer  *  *  *. 
The  United  States  has  not  secured  such  ap- 
proval; nor  has  any  application  been  made 
by  Wilbur,  who  Is  proceeding  to  construct 
s.ild  dam  In  complete  disregard  of  this  law 
of  Arizona. 

•'The  United  States  may  perform  Its  func- 
tions without  conforming  to  the  poUce  regu- 
liiilons  of  a  State.  •  •  •  Wilbur  Is  under  no 
obllgaUon  to  submit  the  plans  and  sped- 
l.catlons  to  the  State  Engineer  for  ap- 
proval." "  In  denying  the  right  of  a  State  to 
require  truckdrlvers  for  the  Post  Office  to 
fsecure  licenses  to  drive  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion the  Court  observed :  "It  seems  to  us  that 
the  Immunity  of  the  instruments  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  State  control  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  extends  to  a  re- 
quirement that  they  desist  from  i>erform- 
ance  until  they  satisfy  a  State  officer  upon 
examination  that  they  are  competent  for  a 
necessary  part  of  them  and  pay  a  fee  for  per- 
mission to  go  on." 

Holding  that  the  admission  of  a  State 
Into  the  Union  did  not  deprive  the 
Umted  States  of  tl>e  power  adequately 


»  A  Discussion  of  the  State  Water  RlKhts 
Board  Decision  D  990  on  the  Sacramento 
River,  by  W  K  Alexander,  member  Htfite 
Water  Rights  Board  before  the  A  S  C  E  meet- 
ing, Sacramento.  Calif.  Nov   27,  1961 


"Contract  Dec,  30,  1961,  par.  aO(a). 
"Contract  Dec    30.  1961,  par.  21(b). 
»^74  SUt.  158.  par   3lg). 
"  .VfrCuHorh    v    Maryland,  17  US.  315,  424 

viai9i. 


•«  Itanhoe   Irrigation   Dist.   v.   McCraeken, 
357  US   275,  292  (1967). 

'■  Noted  In  regard  to  section  8  as  viewed 
by  California  In  Its  decision  D-WO  is  this 
statement  in  regard  to  the  shove  cited 
Ivanhoe  decision:  "•  •  •  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  the  Court  was  addressing  itself 
to  one  Issue — the  relation  between  section  8 
and  section  6  (the  excess  lands  provision) 
of  the  1902  act.  •  •  •  Provisions  of  Cali- 
fornia law  regarding  the  procedures  for 
initiating  new  rights  to  unappropriated 
water  were  not  proi>erly  before  the  Court 
under  Its  view  of  the  case  and  were  not  con- 
sidered by  It.  Here,  acquisition  of  water 
rights  Is  not  only  Involved,  it  Is  the  focal 
ix>!nt  of  these  proce<;dlngs.  It  follows  that 
section  8  Is  the  governing  statute  so  far  as 
Federal  law  Is  concerned  snd  that  the  Court's 
reasoning  in  the  Ivanhoe  case  Is  readily  dls- 
tinguLshable.  To  predict  what  the  Court's 
appraisal  of  the  Bofvrd's  authority  to  con- 
dition permits  Issued  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Roclamatlon  would  be  If  the  issue  wers 
iquarely  before  the  Court,  upon  the  basis 
of  Judicial  pronounc(!ments  which  related  to 
an  entirely  different  Issue,  would  be  most 
unfair  and  unwise."  The  decision  also  states 
that  declarations  In  tlM  Ivanboe  decision 
•  •  •  appear  to  be  oontradletory  *  *  ••** 
1  Decision  D-990.  pp.  22,  23) . 

"Arizona  v.  Cali/vmia,  283  U.S.  423.  451 
(1930). 

"Johnson   r.   Maryland.   254    U3.   61.   67 
(1920). 


to  protect  Its  own  property,  the  same 
Court  concluded: 

A  different  rule  would  place  the  public 
d<»iialn  ot  the  malted  States  completely  at 
tbs  mercy  at  State  legislation.** 

Consonant  with  the  principle  that  the 
United  States  may  act  to  protect  the 
property  which  it  holds  In  the  several 
States  the  highest  Court  recognized  the 
power  of  the  National  Government  to  es- 
tablish forest  reserves  on  the  public 
land"  and  to  make  needful  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  those  re- 
serves.** 

When  deer  were  killed  at  the  instance 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  viola- 
tion of  State  game  laws  to  prevent  over- 
grazing in  a  national  forest  and  the  for- 
estry oflBcial  was  threatened  with  arrest. 
the  highest  Court  stated : 

The  power  of  the  United  States  to  thus 
protect  its  lands  and  property  does  not  ad- 
mit ot  (doubt  •  •  •  the  game  laws  or  any 
other  statute  of  the  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.*^ 

In  these  succinct  and  decisive  terms 
the  highest  Coiui;  struck  down  a  Cali- 
fornia law  purporting  to  place  military 
transportation  contracts  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  State  agency:  Here,  however, 
the  State  places  a  prohibition  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Here  the  conflict  be- 
twe«i  the  Federal  policy  of  negotiated 
rates  and  the  State  policy  of  regulation 
of  negotiated  rates  seems  to  us  to  be 
clear.  The  conflict  is  as  plain  as  it  was 
in  Arizona  v.  California.  283  U.S.  423, 
451,  where  a  State  sought  authority  over 
plans  and  speciflcatlons  for  a  Federal 
dam.  In  Leslie  Miller,  Inc.  against  Ar- 
kansas, supra,  where  State  standards 
regulating  contractors  conflicted  with 
Federal  standards  for  those  contractors, 
and  in  Johnson  v.  Maryland,  254  US.  51, 
where  a  State  sought  to  exact  a  licoxse 
requirement  from  a  Federal  employee 
driring  a  mail  truck.  The  conflict  seems 
to  us  to  be  as  dear  as  any  that  the  su- 
premacy clause,  article  VI,  clause  2,  of 
the  Constitution  was  designed  to  resolve. 
As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  in 
M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.  316, 
427: 

It  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  supremacy  to 
remove  all  obstacles  to  its  action  within  its 
own  sphere,  and  so  to  modify  every  power 
vested  In  subordinate  governments,  as  to 
exempt  its  own  operations  from  their  own 
Influence. 

The  serlousnees  of  the  Impact  of  Call- 
fornlalB  regulation  on  the  action  of  Pederal 
prociirement  officials  U  dramatically  shown 
by  this  record.* 

In  an  Important  decision  Involving 
Federal-State  relationship  in  which  it 
was  asserted  that  an  Iowa  statute  would 
govern  a  licensee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  highest  Court  rejected  the 
concept,  declaring: 

To  require  the  petitioner  to  secure  the 
actual  grant  to  it  of  a  State  permit  [under 

»Cam.fUld  v.  United  States.  167  U-S.  618, 

538  (I8»e). 

•  Light  V.  United  States.  220  UJ3.  623.  636 

•»  United  States  v.  Grlmaud,  220  UJ3.  606, 

«  Hunt  V.  United  States,  278  U.S.  96,  100 

(1928). 
•Ctt«/bn»io  Commission  ▼.  United  States. 

S66IT.S.  634,644  (1957). 


Iowa  law]  *  *  •  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
securing  a  Federal  license  •  •  •  would  vest 
in  the  executive  council  of  Iowa  a  veto  pMswer 
over  the  Pederal  project.  Such  a  veto  power 
easily  could  destroy  the  effectlreness  of  the 
Federal  act." 

However,  in  connection  with  this  great 
issue  that  I  seek  to  raise  in  mjf  speech 
today,  California  seeks  to  veto  the  will  of 
Congress;  to  set  aside  plans  S4K>roved  by 
Congress;  to  subordinate  rights  vested 
in  the  National  Government  to  the  con- 
trol of  California.  That  Interpretation 
of  the  reclamation  law  "would  subject 
to  State  control  the  very  requiremoits  of 
the  project  that  Congress  has  placed  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior."  *• 

More  recently  the  Supreme  Court  has 
again  reiterated  the  proposition  that 
where,  as  here.  Congress  has  acted,  the 
States  may  not  "veto"  the  will  of  Con- 
gress: " 

A  different  rule  would  place  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  State  legislation.** 

Finally  it  is  too  clear  fm*  question  that 
neither  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  nor  those  of  his  Solicitor  in  ap- 
pearing before  California's  State  Water 
Rights  Board  could  strip  from  Congress 
ita  powers  over  the  Central  Valley  Fed- 
eral Reclamation  Project  and  place  it 
under  the  control  of  Calif  omia: 

The  Government,  which  holds  its  Interests 
here  as  elsewhere  In  trust  for  an  the  people 
■  *  *  and  officers  who  have  no  authority  at 
all  to  dispose  of  Government  property  can- 
not by  their  conduct  cause  the  Oovemment 
to  lose  Its  valuable  rights  by  their  aoq\iles- 
cence,  laches,  or  failure  to  act.*' 

COKCLUBIOM 

From  the  review  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  it  is  abundantly  manifest 
that  the  Constitution  is  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  acccunplishment  of  the 
plan  of  the  land  and  water  monopolies 
so  powerful  in  California  to  seize  control 
of  the  Central  Valley  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Project. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  Cali- 
fornia undoubtedly  will  seek  to  persuade 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  fimds  to  carry  out 
what  I  call  this  great  plan  of  connivance 
that  seeks  to  deny  to  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  their  vested  rights  and  inter- 
est in  the  Central  Valley  reclamation 
project. 

I  iirge  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  Congress  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  highly  litigious  matter,  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  legal  battle,  now 
starting,  which  will  take  some  time  to 
go  through  the  courts.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  Congress  and  Con- 
gress itself,  having  due  notice  now.  owe 
It  to  the  American  people  to  let  the  courts 
speak  on  this  issue. 

California  should  have  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  Congress  i^  not  going 


''First  Iowa  Co-op.  v.  Poirer  Comm..  328 
U.S.  152,  164  (1946). 

•*  Ibid..  328  U.S.  152, 165  (1945) . 

« Federal  Power  Commission  v.  Oregon, 
349  UJ3.  435,  446  (1964). 

**Camlleld  v.  United  States,  167  UJ3.  618, 
526(1896). 

«  United  States  v.  Califomia.  9&2  VB.  19, 
40  (1946). 
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to  aid  »nd  abet  California  in  carrying 
forward  this  gigantic  conniving  plan  that 
seeks  to  subordinate  a  constitutional 
power  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  re- 
spect to  its  Federal  rights  relating  to  a 
Federal  project. 

Irrespective  of  what  Congress  now 
does,  the  issue  Is  drawn.  It  is  for  the 
courts  to  speak.  I  am  confident  the  final 
result  of  this  controversy  will  be  a  ruling 
from  the  courts  that  the  California  State 
Water  Rights  Board  has  no  such  power 
and  Jurisdiction  as  it  seeks  to  exercise,  no 
matter  to  what  extent  the  Solicitor  of  the 
U5.  Department  of  the  Interior  acqui- 
esces in  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  board. 

No  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  by  a  course  of  action  repeal  a  con- 
stitutional right  vested  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

I  close  by  saying  that  It  is  not  too  late 
for  the  Governor  of  California  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  a  long 
second  look  at  this  horrendous  mistake 
that  they  both  have  committed.  This 
mistake  should  be  righted,  and  quickly. 
and  the  interest  of  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  should  be  protected,  and  the 
San  Luis  contract,  which  really  has  pro- 
duced the  crisis  now  involved  in  this 
matter  of  Federal  versus  State  legal 
rights  in  California,  should  be  modified 
so  far  as  the  contract  is  concerned,  and 
the  people  of  California  given  the  protec- 
tion that  Congress  intended  when  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was  adopted. 

I  believe  that  by  now  the  Governor 
of  California  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  become  well  aware  of  the 
increasing  number  of  consumer  groups 
in  California  which  have  become  shocked 
by  this  unfortunate  arrangement.  The 
Orange,  the  Farmers  Union,  various  con- 
sumer organizations,  labor  groups,  and 
one  Democratic  organization  after  an- 
other, have  gone  on  record  in  protest  of 
the  arrangement  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California.  However.  If  the 
Governor  of  California  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  i»-opo«e  to  let  the 
matter  rest  where  It  now  is,  then  I  be- 
lieve they  clearly  understand  that  the 
litigation  will  proceed  and  the  matter 
of  the  Federal  rights  will  be  determined 
In  the  courts.  In  my  Judgment,  when 
the  final  decision  Is  rendered,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  be  proven  by  the  courts 
to  have  followed  a  course  of  action  in 
this  instance  which  was  not  In  the  public 
Interest  and  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
constitutional  legal  rights  of  the  Federal 
GoTemment. 


THE  8ERVINO  OF  ALCOHOUC 
BEVERAGES  IN  THE  SENATE  WING 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND  IN  THE 
SENATE  OFFICE  BX7ILDINOS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  It  was  a 
week  ago  today  that  I  made,  I  believe,  my 
fourth  brief  speech  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 325.  I  said  that  I  intended  to  sipeak 
on  the  matter  at  least  once  a  week.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  certain  negotia- 
tions are  under  way.  I  do  not  feel  I 
shall  have  to  speak  as  long  as  I  thought 
it  would  be  necessary  to  speak.  How- 
ever, I  must  keep  my  commitments. 


I  refer,  of  course,  to  my  resolution,  now 
resting  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  It  is  cosponsored  by 
the  Senators  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  THTjaifONi)].  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams].    It  provides: 

3.  The  serving  ot  alcoholic  beverages  shall 
not  be  permitted  within  any  portion  of  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  or  any  portion 
of  a^ny  ofllce  building  set  aalde  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,  other  than  a  room  or  suite 
which  Is  assigned  for  occupancy  by  a  Mem- 
ber or  officer  of  the  Senate  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  his  office.  As  used  In 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "alcoholic  beverage' 
means  any  alcoholic  beverage  containing 
more  than  34  per  centum  of  alcohol  by 
volume. 

In  my  speech  last  week  I  reported  that 
I  had  been  meeting  with  some  church 
groups,  including  some  of  the  clergy. 
I  found  them  unanimous  in  support  of 
my  resolution.  I  ventured  the  opinion 
that  I  thought  I  would,  find  that  atti- 
tude reflected  in  any  church  group 
which  I  met.  I  think  the  record  will  also 
show  that  I  ventured  the  opinion  that 
If  the  question  were  presented  to  any 
group  which  could  be  labeled  as  a  group 
of  drinkers,  a  substantial  majority  of 
them  would  support  my  resolution;  that 
they  would  say,  "We  like  our  cocktails, 
but  we  do  not  think  the  public  rooms 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  ought  to  be  used  for  a  drink- 
ing party." 

Well,  since  making  my  last  speech,  I 
have  talked  to  some  other  church 
groups.  The  opinion  I  expressed  a  week 
ago  wsis  fully  justified,  for  without  ex- 
ception the  delegations  from  those 
church  groups  made  it  perfectly  clear 
to  me  that  they  strongly  endorse  my  res- 
olution and  urge  its  adoption. 

I  have  received  a  considerable  amount 
of  mail  from  across  the  country  from 
church  groups  and  nonchurch  groups. 
In  the  case  of  the  church  groups,  I  find 
them  unanimously  in  favor  of  my  reso- 
lution. As  to  the  nonchurch  groups,  an 
overwhelming  majority  is  in  support  of 
my  resolution.  I  do  not  have  an  exact 
statistical  count,  but  I  would  say  the 
sentiment  is  9  to  1  In  support  of  my  res- 
olution. 

I  wish  to  enlarge  upon  one  facet  of 
this  argument,  that  Is.  the  public  policy 
facet,  because  public  policy  is  involved. 
Senators  of  the  United  States  simply 
do  not  own  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol ;  they  simply  do  not  own  the  Senate 
OflBce  Buildings.  Those  buildings  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  Federal  Oovemment  as  the  trustee. 
The  owners  of  the  property  have  the 
right  to  require  that  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives determine  an  official  gov- 
emmenUl  policy,  by  way  of  record,  con- 
cerning the  use  to  which  the  public 
rooms  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
should  be  put.  The  people  are  entitled, 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  public 
right,  to  have  the  representatives  of  the 
trustees — and  we  really  are  trustees  in 
a  secondary  position,  but  still  trustees — 
tell  the  American  people  what  their 
official  policy  as  representatives  of  the 
people  is  in   respect  to  the  use  of  the 


public  rooms  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings.  Then  the  people 
can  adjudge  their  elected  representa- 
tives from  the  standpoint  of  whether 
they  gave  the  people  a  good  representa- 
tion ;  and  if  the  people  thought  they  did 
not,  then  under  our  republican  form  of 
goverrunent,  the  people  could  hold  their 
representatives  accoimtable,  when  they 
came  to  pass  Judgment  the  next  time 
they  voted,  on  whether  Senator  X,  Sen- 
ator Y,  or  Senator  Z,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  voter,  supported  a  public  policy 
which  the  voter  thought  was  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  could  be  wrong.    Frequently  I  am.    I 
do  not  think  I  am  wrong  on  this  occasion. 
Perhaps  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  wish  liquor  to  be  served  in  the 
public  rooms  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people — I  do 
not  think  so.  but  perhaps  so— when  they 
come  to  visit  the  Capitol,  would  like  to 
inspect  the  saloons  maintained  by  the 
Senate  in  its  public  rooms — because  that 
is  what  those  rooms  become  when  such 
a  party  is  staged.    In  some  quarters,  the 
word  "saloon"  seems  to  be  a  naughty 
word.      A    more    refined    phrase,    which 
would  not  convey  such  sensitivity,  might 
be  "drinking  establishment."    Neverthe- 
less, everyone  knows  what  I  am  talking 
about     I  think  It  Is  pretty  well  accepted 
that   if   the  American  people  voted  on 
the  question,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  would  say  that  the  Capitol  and 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  are  not  the 
place  for  liquor.     They  would  say,  "If 
Senators  want  to  have  a  liquor  party, 
let  them  rent  a  hotel  reception  room." 
Do  not  expect  the  taxpayers  to  bear 
the  maintenance  cost — and  it  is  a  cost, 
as  I  said  a  week  ago — of  providing  facili- 
ties for  a  cocktail  bar  or  two;  for.  do  not 
forget,  there  were  two  cocktail  bars  in 
the  reception  room  on  April  2,  and  they 
were  maintained  at  public  expense.    As 
I  said  a  week  ago,  I  saw  five  employees 
In  there  at  1 :  30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
getting  ready  for  a  cocktail  party  which 
was  to  be  staged  at  4  o'clock.    Senators 
may  disagree  with  me  all  they  wish.    I 
simply  do  not  believe  that  that  is  a  Justi- 
fiable   expenditure    of    the    taxpayers' 
money. 

So  I  simply  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion— and  I  consider  each  one  of  them  to 
be  a  friend:  Come  on.  give  me  a  vote. 
Get  my  resolution  out  on  the  calendar. 
Give  me  a  vote.  Let  the  Senate  establish 
Its  policy  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  Then 
let  the  country  be  the  judge.  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  request. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  recognize  the  threat 
of  alcoholism  as  one  of  the  social  men- 
aces of  the  Nation.  I  am  satUfled  that 
millloTvs  of  parents  resent  the  lawmakers 
of  the  country  setting  this  public  exam- 
ple in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Seiuite  Office  Buildings.  Large 
numbers  of  taxpayers  do  not  appreciate 
the  fact  that  already  one  of  these  parties 
has  resulted  in  such  an  incident  that  an 
ambulance  had  to  be  nished  to  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States  to  carry  to  the 
hospital  a  man  who  had  passed  out.  I 
apologize  to  no  one  for  saying  that  I 


consider  that  to  be  a  desecration  of  the 
preat  dome  symbolic  of  freedom.  Such 
parties  should  be  held  in  commercial 
rooms  and  be  paid  for  by  the  participants 
in  the  party,  not  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  I  end  up  in  the  middle,  for 
I  am  not  a  prohibitionist,  merely  a  tee- 
totaler. Prohibitionists  think  my  reso- 
lution does  not  go  far  enough.  I  think 
they  are  wrong. 

I  think  we  are  dealing  also  with  the 
matter  of  good  taste.  A  government  can- 
not be  any  stronger  than  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  that  government.  The 
staging  of  official  cocktail  parties  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  does  not  Increase  the  re- 
spect of  millions  of  Americans  for  the 
Senate  and.  thereby,  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

So  when  some  ask  me,  "Where  else 
do  you  seek  to  impose  such  restrictions" — 
on  this,  that,  or  the  other  building  or 
function  or  activity — my  reply  is  that  I 
am  used  to  having  such  diversionary  tac- 
tics used  In  connection  with  the  debate; 
and  I  merely  say  this  is  my  issue,  and  my 
resolution  confines  itself  to  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  it.  I  do  not  have  to 
attempt  to  "cover  the  waterfront,"  so 
to  speak,  in  order  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion whose  limitations  I  consider  sound. 

I  believe  it  is  a  sound  resolution  in 
the  public  interest,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
the  Senate  vote  on  it.  And  in  order  to 
have  the  Senate  vote  on  It  by  roUcall 
vote,  I  am  entitled,  I  say  most  respect- 
fully, to  the  consideration  I  request; 
namely,  to  have  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee report  my  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate, either  with  a  favorable  report  or 
with  an  xmfavorable  report,  or  without 
any  report  at  all,  but  at  least  to  report 
it  to  the  Senate. 

I  say  good  naturedly  that  I  have  a 
hunch  as  to  what  will  happen  if  the  Sen- 
ate takes  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion: In  that  case  the  resolution  will  be 
adopted,  I  believe;  and  I  say  that  be- 
cause it  leads  me  to  my  final  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  lobby- 
ing for  my  resolution.  I  have  just  been 
speaking  In  favor  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  But  thus  far,  according  to  the 
notations  I  have  kept,  33  Senators  have 


said  to  me,  as  I  have  met  them  in  various 
places,  "WATNa,  if  you  ever  get  your 
resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
a  vote.  I  will  vote  for  it."  I  have  not  yet 
had  a  Senator  tell  me  he  would  vote 
against  It — although  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  will.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  If  33  Senators 
thought  enough  of  my  resolution  to  tell 
me  they  would  vote  for  it,  the  chances 
are  fairly  good  that  at  least  one  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  vote  for 
the  resolution  when  the  final  vote  is 
taken;  and  I  think  there  will  be  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  Senate  member- 
ship who  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  I 
am  dealing  here  with  a  subject  matter 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  have  the  Senate  vote 
either  up  or  down,  and  because  I  believe 
it  deals  with  a  matter  which  is  directly 
related  to  the  impression  the  American 
people  are  bound  to  form  of  the  Senate 
if  the  Senate  does  not  vote  on  my  resolu- 
tion, I  express — In  this  weekly  pro- 
nouncement on  the  subject — ^my  hope 
that  this  is  the  last  speech  I  shall  have 
to  make  on  the  subject,  prior  to  having 
the  resolution  reported  to  the  Senate. 

But  I  know  that  sometimes  when  we 
deal  with  such  delicate  moral  issues,  we 
do  not  win  overnight;  it  takes  a  little 
time.  So  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
tinue to  present  my  case  on  this  subject 
from  week  to  week,  in  the  hope  that  I 
can  get  the  Senate  to  act  on  it.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  mean  that  I  propose 
to  do  noUilng  but  speak  on  the  subject. 
I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  my  resolu- 
tion will  be  seriously,  objectively,  and 
fairly  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  that  it 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate,  accom- 
panied by  some  kind  of  report — either 
favorable  or  unfavorable — or  else  not  ac- 
companied by  any  report  at  all;  and  then 
Senators  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  resolution. 

But  If  I  really  become  convinced  that 
that  is  not  the  plan  of  the  leadership, 
then  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  exercise 
of  my  rights  under  them,  to  encourage 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  my  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkll 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  and  if  no 
Senator  is  now  prepared  to  speak,  I  am 
prepared  to  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ. 

However,  before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  petition  for  cloture  will 
be  laid  down  on  Monday;  and  telegrams 
have  been  sent  to  all  63  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, urging  them  to  be  here  next  week; 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
cancel  whatever  engajements  they  may 
have,  if  any,  and  to  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  time  to  vote — ^not  Just  on 
one  question,  but  perhaps  on  several. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    To  vote  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  to  vote  on 
Wednesday.  On  Monday,  we  shall  lay 
down  the  petition  for  cloture;  and  I  an- 
ticipate that  on  Wednesday  there  will 
be  several  votes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn,  im- 
der  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Monday,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  entered 
on  yesterday,  until  Monday,  May  7, 1962, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive   nomination  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  May  4, 1962 : 

Dtf ABTICBfT   or  STATB 

John  K.  Mansfield,  ot  Oonnwtleut,  to  be 
Inspector  General.  Foreign  Asslstanee. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


QoestioMuJre    Retaras   Froa   MarjIaaJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MABTbAJn 

IN  THE  8XNATI  OF   TBS  UNnXD  8TATB8 

Friday.  May  4. 1962 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
polled  the  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  Mary- 
land on  questions  of  national  interest, 
now  in  the  public  mind.  Details  of  my 
questionnaire  and  a  tabulation  of  the 
results  are  contained  in  my  weekly  news- 


letter, Senate  Cloakroom,  dated  May  7, 
1962.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  newsletter  printed  in  the  Rsooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBOom.M  follows: 

Sutats  Cloakboom 

(MewsUtter  of  UB.  Senator  J.  OLBWif  Bkall, 
of  lUryland) 


raorui 

MMTOUHB 

Tou  tofnetlmM  hear  it  said  that  the  public 
is  not  daeply  concerned  about  national  prob- 
lems, but  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
The  quMtionnalres  which  we  recently  aent 
out  were  filled  out  and  returned  to  us  by 
more  than  1  In  every  4  persons  on  our  maU- 


Ing  list  of  8X)00  Marylanders,  We  received 
3,288  answers.  Some  of  the  returned  quM- 
tlonnalret  bore  more  than  one  set  of  an- 
swers—one for  each  adult  member  of  the 
family.  Our  list  Includes  doctors,  lawyers, 
ezecutivet,  minlsten,  engineers,  teachers, 
farmers,  white-collar  workers,  eierks,  earpen- 
ten,  bricklayers,  steelworkers,  laborers— peo- 
ple of  every  profMslon  and  trade,  ot  both 
poUtlcal  parties.  In  every  part  of  the  SUte— 
and.  I  believe,  on  a  fairly  proportionate 
basis.  The  returns  furnish  a  good  cross- 
Motion  view  of  how  the  people  ol  Maryland 
feel  on  the  imp<vtant  subjects  In  the  public 
mind.  In  subsequent  issues  of  Senate  Cloak- 
room, we  will  analyse  some  of  the  returns. 

The  Ubulation  of  the  2,238  answers  to  each 
of  o\ir  46  queEtlons  gives  us  the  following 
results,  by  percentage. 
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Do  TOO  6kvor  the  U.S.  parcha«  of  T-  .N.  bon.ls'  ... 
Are  you  In  sympathy  wtUi  the  U..N.  actions  m  the  (  onp> 
Wa^  y««  ■▼<■  tte  VS.  wttk«kmw«i  ftwi  the  I 
g^^iH  «•  «oUniM  forvign  tld? 


,N. 


n«  v^  nihil /ZTihg^i  ita*  ikl  to  naUans  which  cull  thetn«flvwi  'neiitr*)"  Iwt  voce  icainst «»  hi  the  V  n_      . 

StM)Ldourn.t^«»^(lebtb•r«^KWleTerTyeru■,  ainm.toiybein«j»uJ  

n/x  vr.li  favor  (lov^m^^tBMBdhMt  U>  bBD»o»e  D»lii>nal  economy  -. -  -   _____■," 

1)0  y«i  IhJnk  tto  ^«lerW  Oorermiienc  ..houM  sviit.hold  t»»i  «  inter«rt  »ad  dlviJeod.? - 

Sould  we  lAX  ineonae  e«n»U  »bro«*i  by  Aux-ru-un  firms' - - 

Would  you  l»voc  raising  ad-€ta»ii»«Ur»U!a  even  If  :t  means  »    de«th  KDienoe 
WooM  jva  hvor  rataiiic  p<Mt»l  rmte*  on  3d  da«  mail 


now  brlmting  in  revenue  of  over  vfo.BOO.rU)  •'.en  if  it  m.ana     |»1elnf  the  prodoel  oat  of 


W^TJSJto7«  Viiiiii"i^""iauiiiou'u.oaM  it  v.:  U     only  u.ea.,,  uf  mainlining  our  foreign  '°^^»' »^  ~"'^^  •''^  .'^..^|^"'^ 
WoS'5SSfi'wSIIikiftottsm».k,-mter».tr.U  tolndurtrl^^  "  - 


Do  y«u  tovor  richt-U>-w«rk  !»•>.' 


eU  ».  roas  the  board  to  niert  thr  cnn- 


Po  yOT  tlihik  s^lal  semrity  rfttr-inont  p«ym«,ts  siu.uia  be  Uw-re.*^  whenever  KeU.  r«l  »iiwW»  we  Uut^ 

Di't^'Ll;LT;hi"f^«l'SALn.at  .WW  .N,l:sh  the  d.  .th  «te«-  to  all  fede^l  Jar i*llrUoB, '.;.". 
ShouM  the  poll  tax  be  ooUawpd  by  the  F-Hl.ml  K"^' riiment' 

W^M^5Si'h^wonr"«toteif  to  war  If  necr«ary  to  pn vnl  beu,*;  toreed  out  of  W,«t  IW'.ln  by  the  Hu«Ja.a? 
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SI. 
32. 
33. 
•4. 
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37. 


39 
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41. 
42. 
43. 
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4fi. 


I^:^^tiZ^:^^il^t  te  re^lnTu*;  ieaU...  of  our  r.u-Jr«  warf  -ad,  w,tf,.,ut  furtb-r  d,hy  ' 
Uo  r^  l»Tor  the  tVlted  tfUU*  a<-ceHu,«  a  imc  War  f  rt  b»n  »  ;thout  pro^laton  k.r  toafxctiots' 
Do  vou  Ifcvor  ma  dlaarmbir  refardVrra  of  wliat  Ruajia  'loes? 


IXkTOuawee  wiih-lbe  liberal  p»p»r«"  Klea  Uial'a.<ent  Amerlrana  P^^T^^iTi^-^i  n-™.^ 

Do  you  Uilnk  we  shonl'l  share  our  DFW  llnr  with  th.-  K.iMians,  a«  rwominrti  Jed  In     the  lih.-r»l  I»pe_r, 
D»  TOO  faTor  th«  dtotrlbutioo  ol  the  movie    Oper  It 
AaCommunLst  Party  c«ti-«wTytafi»einU'r»h»pw 

•«in«.rn»d -ibout  the  nre«pnt  artlvrties  of  the  «i>.u"«i    IbrTTier     I  oininuniata' - _^ 

IjfSS^  thtak^  •mJSIS^f  U..  inned  TTiee.  .bcill  be  b.»rr.a  from  H—k.ru  lo  mUiUay  p..ut»  on  lh«  .l.«^.r,  ol  «Mnmun»m' .   - 

iiZJm  c>.,rtLn»tmn  loot  the  bill  (or  [wataae  on  .So\  i.t  propnein'  n  vnt  thrnurfh  our  m-^ih  to  A  meru-nn  people       .  -  -  

W?^?^u  f^rS^^Xy  inc^  tol^^O,r.en,riie.U  ^„loy.«  .houl.1  itU  pcov*l  U-t  the,  now  r««ve  i.«  th=u.  U>o«  doin,  comi«vnihle 

i.   u.    ..i-...  !».«._'>  - -  


cnrrntrlr  nattOBttl  tuaior^... 

r»l  papers"  '   -  — — ...-- 

n«  «nn  favnr  tlM  dtatributioo  Of  the  movie  •Oper  iti.m  Abolilum,'  tlu-  oouU'V.  ersul  antu»mmani«iu  fllin' -..- .\— rilZ'irTlVr'K. 

D*  yen  fayor  cm  a«inDuii<>o  «  un.  ™u  «       v—     ^^  ,^^^,  ^^,„^,  vVortd  Wv  11  iind  a  now  given  as  only  lO.'M).  do  you  Uunk  we  alt<iaM  be 
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work  tn  priTat«  boatoiem 
Do  you  think  thut  fluomlation  a< 


ater  should  lie  fontxl  on  [i«ople  who   !o  not  want  If*. 


til  pM^roll  tiws* 


I )«  vnii  fnvnr  \Ip<lirHre  for  vwiiil  tecurtty  U'liffliuuifS,  tlie  ooirt  to  be  nwt  by  an  teicre —  _    .    ,  ,  ^.   , 

Uo  you  f".;  iL  ii^rM:i:^U.h.n<  fun.l  .proKr.rn  (or  medlr.,  <^r.  (or_*ll  ne.-dy.  ;".''"'*n'!?^.,".r.^K':iT.*"'"  *-^«'T- 


llegHimaU'  children  foi  i-^ic'    iil  !ilu)U.»i  al«j«Uiiii.ile  child? 
i^riU— that  thi-y  cnoonrife  loafli.r'- 


-Should  wo  offer  eiU\  relief  payment  to  niolht-r!!  o( 
Do  yoa  think  our  unempkiymant  beoafitt  are  too  1 

l>o  you  favor  an  Urt>an  Affiiirs  Department'... 

rw  _^H  (ftTor  yaderal  aM  to  adneatioBT - - - ,•  • 

j^r^^mx  ta  Uvor  gf  Prwdant  K«u*dy  ■  plan  u>  put  more  farm  comniolttles  under  Koderil  control. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'ekxk  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braakamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

OalatlansS:  9:  Let  us  not  be  weary  in 
well  dotno:  for  fn  due  $ea»on  we  ihall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God.  In  these 
times  of  erlaia  and  oonfuslon.  may  our 
vision  of  Thy  klncdom  of  peace  and 
righteousness  and  of  good  will  among 
men  be  so  clear  and  commanding  that 
we  shall  follow  and  pursue  it  with  all  our 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  mind  and 
heart. 

Grant  that  in  our  day  and  generation 
there  may  come  into  our  world  a  new 
appreciatloa  and  sense  of  the  potentiali- 
ties and  possibilities,  the  capabilities  and 
capacities,  of  all  the  members  of  thp 
human  family,  whether  white  or  black 
or  brown. 

Teach  us  to  believe  that  no  starry 
Ideal  or  aspiration,  vouchsafed  to  our 
finite  spirit.  Is  too  high  and  too  holy  to  be 
fulfilled  by  Thy  divine  wisdom  and  that 
out  of  the  dark  nights  of  turmoil  and 
tragedy  there  shall  rise  the  bright  star 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  shining  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Humbly  we  offer  our  prayer  in  the 
name  of  our  blessed  Lord.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedmgs  of 
Thursday,  May  3,  1963.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Ser.ate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Rm.  151  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  tn 
deliver  water  to  land*  In  the  third  dlvlalon, 
Rlverton  Federal  recIanraUon  project,  Wyo- 
ming. 

PRIVILEGE   OF   THE    HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  recognizes 

the  gentleman  from  Calllomia  (Mr. 
R00SXVEI.TI. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  R006EVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  subpenaed  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury  of  the  circuit  court  for 
Montgomery  County,  In  Rockvtlle.  Md  , 
on  May  8,  19«2. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 


without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved. 
I,  therefore,  submit  tlie  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
In  the  Circuit  Court  for  MontgonMiy  County. 
Md..    Bt*t«    of    MsryUu>4.    Mootvoaary 
County,  to  wit 
To  the  ■herlff  of  Montgooury  County,  greet- 
ing- 
You   u-e   hereby   comman<tod   to   aummon 
Hon    James  R(X>srvEi.T,  House  OfBce  Building. 
Wa«hlngt<in.    D  C  .    of    Montgomery    County. 
to  appear  t>efare  the  Circuit  Court  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  to  be  held  at  the  courthouse. 
In  BockvUle.  In  and  for  said  county,  on  the 
8th  day  of  May  next,   at  11:90  o'clock  a.m. 

to  testify  for  grand  Jury  against ■ 

and  have  you  then  and  there  this  writ. 

Witness,  the  Honorable  Patlck  M.  Schnauf- 
fer.  chief  Judge  of  our  said  court,  the  6th  day 
of  March  1962 

I^ued  the  2d  day  of  May  1963. 

Clattok  K.  Watkiws. 

Clerk. 
L.  T    KaaDT. 

State's  Attorney. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 

ALBintTl. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  626)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  Representative  Jamxs  Rooscvzlt, 
a  Member  of  thli  HouM,  lias  been  served 
with  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Circuit  Court  for  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  to  testify  at  RockvUle. 
Maryland,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May  1962, 
before  a  grand  Jury;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  this  House. 
no  Member  Is  authorized  to  appear  and 
testify,  but  by  order  of  the  House:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  Representative  Jaiccs  Roo- 
sevelt Is  authorized  to  appear  In  response  to 
the  subpena  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Mont- 
gomery County.  Maryland,  at  such  time  as 
when  the  House  Is  not  sitting  In  session;  and 
be  it  further. 

iie5olved.  That,  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena.  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


CHANGE  OP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  does  not  de- 
sire to  bring  up  the  bill  H.R.  5546,  the 
Importation  of  seed  screenings,  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  today. 


THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


PRACTICABIUTY      OP      ADOPTINO 
THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  2040)  to 
provide  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  shall  conduct  a  program  of 
investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  FORD,  and  Mr. 
HALL  objected  and,  under  the  rule,  the 
bill  was  stricken  from  the  calendar. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD.  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6759) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board,  Maryland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
l)a.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS     TO    NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HR.  8962) 
to  revise  the  formula  for  apportioning 
cash  assistance  fimds  among  the  States 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Biir.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  know,  it  does  violate  the 
rules  established  by  the  objectors'  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
It  is  also  well  known  I  Intend  to  have  this 
bill  passed  over  Indefinitely.  If  the  com- 
mittee chairman  and  others  who  favor  it 
do  not  ask  to  have  It  withdrawn  from  the 
calendar  the  next  time  the  calendar  is 
called  I  wlU  start  the  process  by  object- 
ing to  have  it  taken  off  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARAPLEGIC  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4012) 
to  amend  section  801  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  assistance  In  ac- 
quiring specially  adapted  housing  for 
certain  blind  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower 
extremity. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


B8TABLI8HINO  OFFICES  OF  THE  VA 
IN  EUROPE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9561) 
to  amend  section  624  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  furnish- 
ing abroad  of  hospital  care  and  medical 
servioea  for  wartime  service-connected 
disabilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Itepremntativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  subsec- 
tion «a4(b)(l).  title  88.  United  States  Code, 
ts  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"temporarUy." 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  section  6a4(b)(l)  of  tltie  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
't«nporarUy'. 

"Sk.  2.  Section  230  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

■"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
and  maintain  offices  in  Europe  to  handle 
claims  for  hospitalization,  ccmipensation, 
pension,  and  other  beneflU  by  beneficiaries 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.' 

"Sbc.  3(a) .  The  text  of  section  236  of  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting 'or  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
offices    established    In   Kurc^M    pursuant   to 


section  230(c)  cut  this  title'  immediately  after 
'RepubUc  of  tlie  Philippines'  both  places  it 
appears. 

"(b)  Tlie  catchllne  of  section  288  of  titie 
38.  United  States  Code,  and  item  235  of  the 
analysis  of  chapter  3  of  titie  88.  United 
States  Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  'In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'at  oversea  c^ces.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remaiics  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro  and 
to  Include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  as  reported  authorizes  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  servlce-coimected 
veterans  who  are  U.S.  citizens  residing 
abroad.  The  present  authority  permits 
such  care  and  treatment  only  if  the  vet- 
eran is  residing  abroad  temporarily. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  In  Its 
favorable  report  on  this  aspect  of  the 
legislation  makes  the  significant  point 
that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  under  existing 
law  for  determining  whether  or  not  the 
veteran  is  residing  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, a  fact  which  has  in  some  In- 
stances presented  administrative  diffi- 
culty. The  agency  also  states  that  the 
distinction  between  temporary  and  per- 
manent residents  Insofar  as  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care  Is  concerned  Is 
difficult  to  support. 

As  of  last  June  there  were  4.398  veter- 
ans living  abroad  exclusive  of  the  Philip- 
pines who  are  receiving  compensation 
for  service-coimected  disabilitlea.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1961.  medical  services  were 
furnished  approximately  2,653  veterans 
who  are  abroad  on  a  tempoituy  basis 
at  a  total  cost  of  $68,964  or  an  average 
atmual  expenditure  of  $26  per  veteran. 
Assuming  that  the  total  number  of  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  on  the  rolls  would 
be  permanent  residents  and  that  their 
numbers  would  remain  unchanged  and 
receive  medical  care,  the  annual  cost  as 
a  result  of  this  bill  would  be  approxi- 
mately $114,000. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  recom- 
mends the  m>proval  of  this  section  of 
H.R.  9561  and  the  Department  of  State 
has  offered  no  exposition  to  enactment 
of  this  section. 

The  committee  has  added  section  2  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  authorizing 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  estab- 
lish offices  in  Europe  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  compensation,  pension,  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  miscellaneous 
benefits  over  which  this  agency  has  Juris- 
dlctioiL  During  fiscal  year  1961,  this 
amounted  to  approximately  $18  million 
and  covered  all  of  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  October  1961,  as  an  example, 
resulted  in  a  disbursement  of  payments 
i4}proximately  $1,377,000.  This  program 
is  presently  administered  through  at- 
taches for  veterans'  affairs  located  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany;  London,  England; 
Paris,  France;  and.  Rome  Italy.  These 
4  offices  total  23  local  employees  and 
6   veterans'   affairs   officers    serving   as 
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AtUchte  or  ofDk:en  with  rmnk  in  the  Por- 
eign  Serrlce  t^Been  daartflcatlon.  The 
committee  believes  It  desirable  to  cen- 
tralize administration  and  responsibility 
for  the  payment  of  VA  benefits  abroad 
in  the  VA. 

Of  course,  thia  is  already  done  In  the 
Philippines,  the  only  country  where  a 
large  scale  of  benefits  are  paid  other 
than  in  Etirope  and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  centralization  of  re- 
sponsibility and  administration  of  the 
VA  would  result  in  any  additional  or 
expansion  of  personnel.    On   the   con- 
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trary.  there  might  be  some  savings  in 
administration. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  VA 
employees  in  European  offices  to  have 
the  same  benefits  and  privileges  given 
the  employees,  who  are  American  citl- 
sens,  of  the  office  in  the  Philippines. 

The  cost  of  operating  an  office  in  Eu- 
rope under  VA  auspices  would  not  ex- 
ceed present  coets  borne  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  annually,  which  now 
amoxuits  to  $37,735  for  the  six  American 
employees  and  approximately  $«1,000  for 
local  employees. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  chart  prepared  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  showing 
the  distribution  of  payments  made  in 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  compensation, 
pension,  and  education  And  training  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  IMl,  as  well 
as  a  similar  chart  showing  the  expendi- 
tures in  the  same  area  and  the  same 
benefits  for  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  19«2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


DiSTRIPL'TION   or   P.\TMENT9  TN   FmopE 

Compensation,  peruiorut,  and  education  and  training  benrjU  paynitnts  during  Ihcevihr  H'dl 
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Comp^tiKalion,  pensions,  and  education  and  training  benefit  payments  during  fiscal  year  1962  (July  through  Dccemher) 
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1.  The  foUowlnc  reflects  tbm  salartM  of 
E>e[Mirtm«nt  of  Stitte  local  employeM  m—lgiwwl 
to  veterans  affairs  olBoee  in  Europe.    Tbeee 

employees  are  paid  Uvtbe  currencies  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  aaslgned.  vhldi 
hare  been  converted  to  the  dollflT  equivalent 
salary  payment: 


I.. (Ml ion  of  vpKrans' 
affairs  uf&oe 

Number 

of  cro- 

ployces 

assi&D«d 

Total 
annual 
salary 

Average 
annual 
salary 

Irmkfuit    Oormany. 
I..iiii|()n,  Kneland 

6 
4 

4 
9 

$15, 916.  50 

10.157.00 

9,636.00 

25.  219. 19 

J2,ft.52  75 
2.539.2S 
2,400,00 

liofiw   Italr      

2.802.13 

Tn|;U.  nUofflOM 

23 

60,»2&80 

2,  649.  07 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  establish  offices  of  the 
Veterans'  Adminlstratkm  in  Europe,  and 
to  authorize  the  furnishing  abroad  of 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  senrloe- 
connected  disabilities." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


STATUTORY  AWARD  FOR  APHONIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10066) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  addltlooal  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  suffering  the  Iocs  or 
loss  of  use  of  both  vocal  oords,  with 
resulting  complete  aphonia. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  hill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VALIDATION  OF  SPECIAL  STATION 
PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
QUARTERS  MADE  TO  CERTAIN 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS,  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJL  10195) , 
to  validate  payments  of  certain  special 
station  per  diem  allowances  and  certain 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  made  In 
good  faith  to  conunlssioned  officers  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tliis  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


foun-e-  1  rfU,"!ury  listinr*. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ^TTHDRAWAL  AND 
ORDERLY  DISPOSITION  OF  MIN- 
ERAL INTERESTS  IN  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  PIMA  COUNTY, 
ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (H.R.  10566) 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  or- 
derly dlsposltloD  of  mineral  interests  in 
certain  public  land-i  ta  Pima  County, 

Arts. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVTDINO  BETTER  PAdLITIES 
FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  CUSTOMS 
AND  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

The  Cla-k  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  10O24) 
to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  en- 
forcement of  customs  and  immigration 
laws. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation. 

Just  what  is  the  Justification  for  this 
250  percent  increase  In  the  authorized 
limitation  In  this  legislation?  This  is  a 
fairly  substantial  Increase — 250  percent 
in  the  authorized  cost.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  several  weeks  ago  of  how  detrimen- 
tal It  was  to  the  economy  if  we  were  to 
have  a  3%  percent  Increase  in  the  price 
of  steel.  I  wonder  how  the  Government 
can  justify  in  this  case  an  Increase  of 
250  percent  In  the  ccst  of  construction  of 
buildings. 

Bfr.  McFALTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  testimony  which 
we  received  before  the  Public  Buildings 
and  Qroands  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  indicated  that 
these  agencies  were  having  difficulty  in 
building  these  buildings  for  the  amount 
imder  the  limitations  which  are  in  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  Is  that  limitation  in 
the  present  law? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  beUeve  it  is  forty 
thousand. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  high  do  you  wish  to 
make  the  limitations? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]  has  some 
information  in  this  regard.  Perhaps  he 
can  answtf  the  question. 

Mr.  BALJ3WIN.  The  previous  limita- 
tion was  $40,000  on  any  one  project  that 
was  used  by  one  department,  aiul  a  limi- 
tation of  $80,000  where  the  facilities  were 
provided  for  the  Joint  use  of  the  Immi- 
gration Service  and  the  Customs  Service. 
This  bill  would  extend  the  total  limita- 
tion to  $100,000  for  either  type  of  use, 
whether  for  one  use  or  joint  use. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  a  fairly  substan- 
tial increase — 250  percent — and  I  won- 
der, are  we  trying  to  become  extravagant 
in  these  facilities?  Do  we  not  have  the 
f^mp  criteria  applied  to  Goverunent  as 
when  applied  to  business  generally  in 
trying  to  hold  the  price  line? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  unable  to  answer 
the  question  in  referwice  to  the  compara- 
tive nature  of  the  problem.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say  is  that  the  testimony 
which  the  Immigratlwi  and  Naturali- 


zation Service  provided  the  committee 
was  they  could  not  get  bids  for  these 
buildings  at  $40,000  and  $80,000.  and  it 
was  essential  to  raise  the  limitation  to 
$100,000. 

Mr.  FORD.  Did  the  committee  go 
into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  these 
buildings  were  austere,  whether  they 
were  strictly  for  utility  purposes  or  not? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  committee  did,  and 
found  that  they  were  doing  aa  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested.  I  do  not  think  in  any 
of  the  testimony  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee was  there  an  indication  these 
people  were  extravagant  in  any  way. 
These  buildings  are  on  a  bid  basis,  and 
at  no  time  was  there  any  indication  there 
was  any  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  This  limitation  has  been  in 
effect  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
have  just  come  »o  the  point  where  they 
cannot  get  bids  that  would  provide  them 
with  the  building  which  is  essential  for 
their  operation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  another  look  at  thi&  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  td  objection 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HYDRAULIC  BRAKE  FLUID 
STANDARDS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bOl  CH.R.  2446) 
to  provide  that  hydraulic  tntike  fluid 
sold  or  shipped  in  cfxnmeree  for  use  In 
motor  vdiieles  shall  meet  certain  speci- 
fications prescribed  by  the  Secretary  oi 
Cmnmerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assemhied.  That  iM>t 
later  than  00  CLa,y%  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  tiie  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  specifications  for  hydraulic 
brake  fluids  for  use  In  motor  vehicles.  The 
standards  so  published  shall  provide  the 
public  with  safe  and  efficient  hydraulic 
fluids  for  motor  vehicle  hydraulic  braking 
systems  In  order  to  prontote  highway  safety. 

Skc.  S.  (a)  The  manufactore  for  sale,  the 
sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale.  In  econmaroe, 
or  the  In^mrtatlon  Into  the  United  States,  or 
the  Introduction,  dellvwy  lor  Introduction, 
transportation  or  causing  to  be  transported 
In.  commerce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or 
delivery  after  sale.  In  commerce,  of  any  such 
hydraulic  brake  fluid  which  doe*  not  meet 
the  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  as  eet  forth  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  unlawf  uL 

(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  91,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

8«c.  3,  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "commwoe"  means  (A)  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  a  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Blco,  or  a  posBt— Ion  of  the  United 
States  and  any  place  outshle  thereof,  and 
(B>  commeroe  whoUy  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  such  poseeeslon;  and 

(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  or  machine  propelled  or  drawn  by 
mechanical  power  and  xxaed  on  the  highways. 
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BBC.  4.  This  Act  abAll  tek«  affect  on  the 
(Ut«  <rf  Ito  enACtnMnt  ezoept  that  section  2 
BtuM  tak*  effect  on  such  date  ae  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commeree  shall  determine  but 
such  date  shall  tie  not  more  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  specifi- 
cations first  established  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  If  such  specifications  first 
established  are  thereafter  changed,  such 
standards  as  so  changed  shall  take  effect  on 
8uch  date  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Bhsll  determine  but  such  date  shall  be  not 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  their 
publication  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  8.  after  the  word  "Whoever", 
Insert   "knowingly  and  willfully". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  is  recommend- 
ing enactment  of  HJl.  2446  to  save 
lives. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
that  hydraulic  brake  fluid  manufac- 
tured, sold,  or  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  use  in  motor  vehicles  shall 
meet  certain  specifications  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

These  standards  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  within  90  days  aft- 
er the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
will  become  effective  not  more  than  90 
days  after  publication  of  these  specifica- 
tions. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation  re- 
sulted directly  from  an  article  in  Auto- 
motive News  for  August  15.  1960.  which 
pointed  out  that  Chrysler  Corp.  engi- 
neers had  found  that  28  percent  of  the 
brake  fluids  marketed  in  the  Detroit  area 
were  below  recogmized  safety  standards, 
a  situation  which  presented  very  real 
threats  to  human  life. 

I  originally  introduced  this  legislation 
as  H.R.  13038  on  August  18.  1960.  but  the 
86th  Congress  adjourned  before  the  bill 
could  be  considered.  The  bill  was  re- 
Introduced  In  the  87th  Congress  as  H.R. 
2446  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety  in  March  1961 
in  connection  with  our  study  of  highway 
safety. 

Federal  action  to  assist  the  States  in 
protecting  the  public  from  substandard 
brake  fluid  was  recommended  in  the 
hearings  by  witnesses  for  the  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers  Association.  The 
only  objections  came  from  those  who 
thought  that  the  problem  should  be  left 
to  the  States  but  testimony  showed  that 
although  the  States  have  been  legislat- 
ing on  the  subject  for  nearly  10  years, 
substandard,  highly  hazardous  brake 
fluids  still  are  being  sold  to  operators  of 
vehicles  in  interstate  commerce,  who 
have  no  way  of  knowing  they  are  being 


sold    a   product    which   can.    and    has. 
brought  about  fatal  accidents. 

The  committee  considered  suggestions 
made  by  witnesses  to  have  all  brake  fluid 
marketed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posed Federal  standard,  labeled  to  show 
that  it  meets  the  standard.  It  decided, 
however,  to  omit  such  a  requirement. 
The  reasons  for  this  were  several.  First. 
the  committee  did  not  want  to  increase 
manufacturers'  costs.  Secondly,  most 
buyers  of  brake  fluid  do  not  see  the  con- 
tainers in  which  the  brake  fluid  is  sup- 
plied. Lastly,  most  consumers  will  not 
be  aware  of  this  requirement  and  will 
not  look  for  a  label.  Nothing,  of  course, 
prevents  a  manufacturer  whose  prod- 
uct meets  Federal  standards  from  indi- 
cating on  his  containers  that  the  fluid 
does  meet  the  Federal  standards. 

STANDAKDS    HAW    BCEN    srr 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  pre- 
scribe and  publish  specifications  for 
hydraulic  brsike  fluid  for  use  in  motor 
vehicles.  These  specifications  may  con- 
form to  the  current  standards  and  spec- 
ifications of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  applicable  to  such  fluid,  which 
are  generally  used  as  the  basis  of  State 
specifications  in  those  States  which  have 
legislation   regulating  brake  fluid  sales. 

The  standards  were  set  up  by  the 
Brake  Fluids  Committee  of  the  SAE 
which  is  made  up  of  qualified  individuals 
drawn  from  the  brtike  fluid  manufac- 
turing industry,  the  brake  manufactur- 
ing industry,  the  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  They  were  published  in 
December  1946  and  last  revised  in  June 
1960. 

Thus  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  specifi- 
cations with  the  90-day  time  limit  set  in 
the  legislation. 

In  the  hearings,  it  was  stated  that  27 
States  Eind  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  sub- 
standard brake  fiuids  but  not  all  States 
put  sufficient  teeth  in  their  regulations 
to  prevent  the  marketing  of  dangerous 
brake  fluids.  Of  course,  in  those  States 
without  legislation  on  the  subject,  the 
purchasers  of  brake  fluid  are  at  the 
mercy  of  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
and  retail  outlets  who  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  making  a  quick  dollar  than  in 
reducing  the  death  toll  on  our  highways, 
which  has  been  running  close  to  40,000 
deaths  a  year  for  several  years. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  a  survey  showed 
that  before  the  enactment  of  brake  fluid 
legislation  in  Michigan  28  percent  of  the 
brake  fluids  being  offered  for  sale  in  the 
Detroit  area  could  not  meet  safety 
standard.s. 

According  to  the  April  21.  1962,  issue 
of  Chemical  Week  the  brake  fiuid  output 
In  1961  was  between  10  and  11  million 
gallons,  of  which  around  1  million  gallons 
went  to  automobile  manufacturers,  1 
million  gallons  to  export,  and  the  rest 
to  the  public. 

BKAJU    FAILVEZS    DCADLT 

No  statistics  are  available  to  indicate 
how  many  accidents  and  deaths  have 
been  caused  by  substandard  brake  fluids. 
This   Is   because  such   Identification   of 


cause  in  brake -failure  accidents  la  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  because  highway 
accident  statistics  generally  are  based  on 
superficial  and  oftentimes  very  Inaccu- 
rate examination  of  accidents.  A  witness 
said,  however,  that  Investigators  had 
blamed  substandard  brake  fluid  as  the 
probable  cause  of  certain  brake-failure 
accidents. 

An  article  in  Chemical  Week  April  21. 
1962.  has  this  to  say  regarding  accidents: 

One  of  the  big  problems  faced  by  the 
brake-nuld  makers  Is  that  of  making  a 
strong  case  for  strict  enforcement  of  heavy- 
duty  fluid  specifications.  Although  Improper 
brake  fluids  are  believed  responsible  for 
many  highway  accidents.  It's  dlfllcult  to 
prove  Often,  by  the  time  the  Investigators 
examine  a  wreck's  brake  system.  It  has 
cooled,  the  fluids  have  condensed  and 
there's  no  evidence  that  a  vapor  lock  caused 
the  accident 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  ar- 
ticle does  not  say  that  inferior  brake 
fiuids  are  responsible  for  "some"  acci- 
dents. It  is  beheved  inferior  fluids  are 
responsible  for  "many"  highway  acci- 
dents. 

The  sale  of  reprocessed  products,  from 
scrapped  cars.  Is  a  major  problem,  ac- 
cording to  Chemical  Week. 

Referring  to  these  reprocessed  prod- 
ucts. Chemical  Week  in  the  article 
quoted  above  had  this  to  say: 

These  products,  which  apparently  meet 
SAE  speclflcatlons,  are  underselling  the  con- 
ventional repackaged  products  by  a  substan- 
tial margin.  The  consumer  buys  the  product 
for  20  27  cents  a  pint,  and  usually  Isn't 
aware  that  he  Is  getting  a  reprocessed  Item. 
Since  most  auto  owners  are  not  brand- 
conscious  land  probably  won't  become  so — 
producers  cannot  afford  a  name  building 
program)  the  discounters'  price  Is  the  attrac- 
tive factor. 

The  problem  of  regulation  of  quality 
of  brake  fiuid  is  difficult  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  quality  of  brake  fluid  com- 
pounds cannot  be  determined  or  visually 
identified  at  the  point  of  sale  or  after 
Installation  and.  secondly,  brake  fluid  is 
a  type  of  product  that  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  manufacture  on  a  local  basis  and 
ship  between  States. 

Below -standard  brake  fluids  have  a 
lower  boiling  point  than  that  generated 
by  today's  high  performance  cars  and 
changed  auto  designs.  Among  these 
changes  in  design  are:  the  change  from 
open  wheels  to  solid  disks;  smaller 
wheels;  wider  rims  and  tires;  the  plac- 
ing of  brakes  completely  inside  the 
wheel;  lowering  and  streamlining  of 
bodies  and  fender  skirts;  the  use  of  heat 
resistant  brakelinings ;  automatic  trans- 
missions; more  weight  and  power;  and 
the  Installation  of  heat  generating 
equipment  such  as  power  steering  and 
fKJwer  brakes. 

These  changes  in  design  increase  heat 
and  cause  below  standard  brake  fluids 
to  boll  and  turn  Into  gas.  Oases,  imlike 
fluids,  can  be  compressed.  Thus  even  a 
small  amount  of  gas  in  a  brake  system 
acts  as  a  "cushion"  and  prevents  trans- 
mission of  pressure  from  foot  to  brake 
shoes.     Failure  Is  generally  total. 

Also,  heavy  stop-and-go  driving  on  a 
hot  day  may  cause  brake  failure  between 
traffic  lights.     Between  the  time  of  brake 


applications,  heat  Is  transferred  from  the 
brake  down  to  the  iHUd  causing  bolUng 
and  failure  wlthotrt  warning.  This 
circumstance  Is  known  as  phantom 
failure. 

Another  type  of  phantom  failure  fol- 
lows the  boiling  of  brake  fluid  in  the 
master  cylinder  doe  to  high  temperature 
in  the  engine.  This  means  that  a  driver 
may  have  an  unfoi-eseen  brake  failure 
after  driving  many  miles  without  once 
applylrig  the  brakes. 

A  small  amount  of  substandard  brake 
fiuid  introduced  Into  a  system  may  dan- 
jiprously  lower  the  boiling  point  of  the 
entire  system.  Onlj-  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  substandard  fltild,  for  example, 
can  lower  the  boiling  point  of  heavy  duty 
fluid  by  as  much  as 30°. 

The  danger  to  Interstate  common  car- 
riers as  well  as  individual  citizens  travel- 
ing between  States  becomes  apparent. 
Traditionally  such  legislation  affecting 
safety  of  privately  owned  passenger 
automobiles  has  been  left  to  the  States, 
but  since  most  vehicles  cross  State  lines, 
sales  of  substandard  brake  fluid  affect 
interstate  commerce  and  protection  from 
this  hazard  can  be  met  effectively  otJy 
through  Federal  legislation. 

The  intent  of  the  committee  is  to  give 
the  Department  of  Commerce  discretion 
to  determine  the  standards  and  specifica- 
tions which  will  govern  the  quality  of  the 
brake  fluid.  It  is  expected  that  before 
any  such  standards  are  prescribed  that 
the  Secretary  will  consult  with,  and  con- 
sider suggestions  from,  brake  fluid  manu- 
facturers, the  automobile  manufacturing 
industry,  other  Qovernment  agoicies. 
experts  in  the  highway  safety  field,  and 
others  who  might  be  of  assistance. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary 
should  work  any  undue  hardships  on 
Industry. 

BACKZTSBS  VACZ   rBXBAL  ACTIOir 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  should  be 
to  drive  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  of  brake  fluids  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  potential  profits  win  not  Justify 
the  risk  of  the  criminal  penalties  pro- 
vided in  the  legislation,  which  make  pos- 
sible a  fine  of  $1,000  or  a  year  in  priaon, 
or  both. 

Therefore,  the  cost  of  enforcing  this 
Ipgi.slation  should  be  negligible,  "nie 
Federal  Government,  of  course,  can  ex- 
f>ect  the  cooperation  of  various  organisa- 
tions and  groups  active  in  promoting 
highway  safety. 

In  order  to  protect  innocent  shippers 
and  retailers  who  might  unknowingly 
handle  illegal  brake  fluids,  the  commit- 
tee has  amended  the  bill  to  limit  criminal 
penalties  to  those  who  "knowingly  and 
willfully"  violate  the  law. 

This  amendment  eliminates  one  rea- 
son for  mandatory  labeling  of  brake 
fiuids  to  show  that  Federal  standards 
have  been  met. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  lives  in  inter- 
state commerce,  the  committee  urges 
favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabte. 


RELATINa  TO  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYKE8'  OROUP  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT 

Tba  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HH.  8564) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  to  provide  for 
escheat  of  amounts  of  Insurance  to  the 
insurance  fimd  imder  such  act  in  the 
absence  of  any  claim  for  payment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2003),  la  amended  by  adding  at  the.  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"If,  within  one  year  after  the  death  of  the 
employee,  no  claim  for  payment  has  been 
fUad  by  any  peraon  entitled  undo'  the  order 
of  precedence  act  forth  in  this  Becti<Hi,  and 
neither  the  Comxnlsslon  nor  the  Administra- 
tive ofOce  estahllahed  by  the  Insuirance  com- 
pany or  companies  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  7  of  this  Act  has  received  any 
notice  that  any  snch  claim  will  be  made, 
pajrment  may  be  made  to  a  claimant  as  may 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Cammlssion  be 
equitably  entitled  thereto,  and  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other 
person.  If,  within  four  years  after  the  death 
of  the  employee,  payment  has  not  been  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  no  claim  for 
payment  by  any  person  entitled  under  this 
section  is  pending,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  created 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  S  of 
thU  Act." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendnwnt  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
August  29.  1954. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "one  year"  and 
insert  "two  years". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  is  based 
upon  an  official  request  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  is  to  correct  an 
omission  in  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  which  was  not 
noted  when  the  act  was  written  in  1954. 
The  bill  amends  the  act  to  provide  that 
whenever,  upon  the  death  of  an  insured 
employee,  legal  entitlement  to  payment 
imder  the  act  cannot  be  established — the 
payment  may  be  made  to  such  claimant 
as  may,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  equitably  entitled  thereto  or, 
falling  such  legal  or  equitable  entitle- 
ment, the  amount  payable  will  escheat 
to  the  employees'  life  Insurance  fund 
after  4  years. 

The  Federal  Employees'  Group  life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954,  which  made  avail- 
able to  Federal  employees  a  plan  for 
low-cost  life  Insurance,  provides  that 
payments  due  imder  the  act  upon  the 


death  of  an  Insured  employee  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  wtth  a  specific 
designatlMi  by  the  insured  or.  in  the 
absence  of  such  specific  desicnatlon.  In 
accordance  with  an  order  of  preoed^ice 
established  by  the  act. 

The  insurance  company  carrjring  the 
master  policy  under  the  act  has  reported 
to  the  Cranmlssion  a  few  instances  in 
which  a  rightful  claimant  legally  eati- 
tled  to  paymoit  under  the  act  cannot 
be  located  or  there  is  a  ff<>"ipli»tf  ahsrnrf 
of  any  p^son  entitled  under  the  act. 
The  act  as  now  written  does  not  permit 
final  definitive  disposition  of  the  mooey 
Involved  in  these  eases.  The  payments 
may  not  be  made  to  anyone  not  having 
legal  title  thereto,  as  qpecifled  in  the  act, 
nor  may  the  amount  payable  remain  to 
the  credit  of  the  insurance  fund.  In- 
stead, these  amounts,  representing  joint 
c(xitributions  of  the  Federal  Govtfnment 
and  its  employees,  may  eventually  es- 
cheat to  the  State  of  the  decedent's  dom- 
icile. A  number  of  States  have  laws 
under  which  unclaimed  funds  on  desxxit 
with  public  utilities,  oorporatkms,  bank- 
ing institutions,  and  insurance  compa- 
nies are  declared  ownerless  and  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  State  unless  valid 
claim  is  made  within  a  apeclfled  period 
of  time. 

The  insurance  program  was  brought 
into  being  by  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  Is  a  cooperative  venture 
participated  in  Jointly  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  pays  one-third  of 
the  premiimi,  and  its  employees,  who  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  premium  cost.  It  is 
totally  without  logic  that  any  unpaid 
claims  should  revert  as  ownerless  funds 
to  the  benefit  of  any  State.  The  moneys 
should  remain  in  the  insurance  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  Federal  employees  gen- 
erally. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  insurer  and 
the  Commission  will  continue  by  every 
means  at  their  command  to  locate  claim- 
ants having  legal  title  to  insurance  ben- 
efits under  the  act,  and  will  utillae  the 
authority  provided  by  this  legislation 
only  when  such  efforts  are  exhausted 
without  success.  The  equitable  settle- 
ment provision  will  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  appropriate  payment,  in 
the  very  few  cases  of  failiire  to  locate 
the  person  legally  entitled  thereto,  to  a 
claimant  which  the  Commission  finds 
equitably  entitled.  And  only  upon  failure 
of  legal  or  equitable  entitlement  of  a 
claimant  will  the  amount  payable  revert 
to  the  Insurance  fund. 

Over  half  a  billion  dollars  has  been 
paid  out  in  legal  claims  under  the  act, 
and  the  amount  involved  In  the  very  few 
cases  that  presently  would  be  affected  by 
this  legislation  represents  less  than  one- 
fif teenth  of  1  percent  of  that  amount. 

This  legislation  will  Involve  no  budg- 
etary considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  BLR.  8564.  as 
amended,  be  acted  on  favorably. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  taUe. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINOS  ACT  OP  195&— 
AMENDMI34T 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  11145) 
to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 
the  Public  Bxilldlngs  Act  of  1959.  limiting 
the  area  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  which  sites  for  public  buildings 
may  be  acquired. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Is  this  a  limitation  or 
Is  It  an  expansion  of  the  area? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McPALL.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  a  certain  limitation  describing 
the  area  in  which  public  buildings  may 
be  built  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  provides  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration with  a  restricted  area, 
restrictive  competitive  area  in  which  they 
can  build  their  buildings  so  that  the  price 
of  the  land  which  they  are  acquiring 
thus  is  higher  than  it  might  otherwise  be 
if  the  area  were  enlarged.  They  pre- 
sented to  us  the  argument  that  if  the 
building  area  were  enlarged  within  which 
they  could  acquire  building  sites,  this 
would  not  only  let  them  acquire  outside 
space  but  give  them  a  better  competitive 
bid  within  the  present  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  actually  a  limita- 
tion or  is  it  an  expansion  of  the  area  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can 
move? 

Mr.  McPALL.     Well,  it  is  both 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  Is  what  I  thouRht 

Mr.  McPALL.  It  is  an  expansion  of 
the  present  limitation  to  a  larger  limited 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
The  bill  Indicates  strictly  a  limitation 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr  Speaker,  -vXW 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  even  if  this  bill  is  passed 
the  General  Services  Administration  still 
has  to  follow  the  procedure  of  submittinsf 
its  specific  request  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committees  for  ap- 
proval, so  that  congressional  action  still 
would  be  required.  The  area  is  now  prac- 
tically filled  up  with  buildings,  and 
therefore  it  no  longer  gives  them  any 
choice  of  building  sites. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  the  gentle- 
man anticipated  my  question  as  to 
whether  General  Services  would  still 
have  to  come  to  the  Congress  for  author- 
ization to  acquire  additional  property. 
and  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  is  true? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  my 
question  would  have  been,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  gentleman's  statement,  is 
this  designed  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  go  Into  Foggy  Bottom,  for 
instance,  and  purchase  land  for  the  so- 
called  Cultural  Center  that  It  is  pro- 
posed to  be  established  at  a  cost  of 
something  like  $75  million?  Does  this 
have  anjrthing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  This  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  any  specific  request 


and  does  not  remove  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  from  congressional 
approval  for  any  purchase  that  they 
desire  to  make.  They  still  have  to  come 
to  the  Congress  for  any  specific  request 
they  need. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPACT  RELATING  TO  THE 
LITTLE  MISSOURI  RIVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1139)  to 
amend  the  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Montana.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  re- 
lating to  the  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri 
River  in  order  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  such  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientative.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Wyo- 
ming to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact 
relating  to  their  Interest  In,  and  the  appor- 
tionment of.  the  waters  of  the  Little  Mis- 
souri River  and  Its  tributaries  as  they  affect 
such  States,  and  for  related  purposes  ".  ap- 
proved August  28,  1957  i71  Stat  466 1  .  Is 
amended  by  strlltlng  out  "four  years '  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eight  years  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RELATING     TO     THE     SUN     RIVER 
PROJECT,  MONTANA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2132  •  to 
approve  the  revised  June  1957  reclassi- 
fication of  land  of  the  Fort  Shaw  division 
of  the  Sur  River  project.  Montana,  and 
to  authorize  the  modification  of  the  re- 
payment contract  with  Fort  Shaw  Irri- 
gation District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
June  1957  reclassification  of  land  of  the 
Port  Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  River  project. 
Montana,  as  revised  In  September  1959,  Is 
approved 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized,  pursuant  to  article  8(1)  of  the 
Act  of  August  4,  1939  (53  Stat.  1187).  to 
modify  the  contractual  obligation  of  the  Fort 
Shaw  Irrigation  District  by  deducting  from 
such  obligation  the  amount  of  the  unma- 
tured conatructlon  charges  as  of  the  date  of 
this  Act  against  five  hundred  thirty-one  and 
seventy-seven  one-hundredths  acres  classl- 
fled  In  a  paying  class  under  the  Act  of  May 
25,  1926  (44  Stat  636).  and  found  to  b« 
permanently  unproductive;  and  the  contrac- 
tual obligation  of  the  Fort  Shaw  Irrigation 
District   shall,   by    reason   of    a    finding    that 


thirty-four  and  seventy-foUr  ozM-hun- 
dredth*  acres  of  land,  previously  claaMd  as 
permanently  unproductive,  pcwMsa  mlBcient 
productivity  to  be  placed  In  a  paying  class, 
be  increased  In  the  sum  of  $1,193.07. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "article" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONTRACT  WITH  THE  BURLETX"  IR- 
RIGATION DISTRICT.  OHIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9647)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  an  amendatory  contract  with 
the  Burley  Irrigation  District,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
execute  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the 
amendatory  contract  with  the  Burley  Irri- 
gation District  negotiated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  (53  Stat  1187;  1958  edition,  sec.  485f) 
and  approved  by  the  dlstrlcts's  electors  on 
April  18.  1961 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
t<)  negotiate  with  and  enter  Into  an  amenda- 
tory contract  with  the  Minidoka  Irrigation 
District  on  a  similar  basis  as  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 1.  to  coordinate  his  operation  of  the 
power  facilities  on  the  Minidoka  project  with 
the  power  facilities  of  other  Federal  Instal- 
lations In  the  Snake  River  and  to  account 
for  the  return  of  the  reimbursable  allocations 
of  these  Installations  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws. 

Sec  3  The  provisos  appearing  In  the  por- 
tion of  the  "Interior  Department  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1940"  (Act  of  May  10,  1938)  (53 
Stat  685  at  page  716).  relating  to  the  Mini-, 
doka  project  and  the  portion  of  the  Act  of 
May  10,  1926  (44  Stat  453  at  page  480),  re- 
lating to  the  Minidoka  project  are  hereby 
repealed 

Sec  4  This  Act  Is  declared  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  as  those  laws 
are  designed  In  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939,  supra. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pago  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "(63  Stat. 
1187:  1958  edition,  sec  485f)"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "(53  Stat  1187;  43  D.8.C.,  1958 
edition,  sec.  485f )". 

Page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  the  words  "Fed- 
eral Installations  In  the  Snake  River",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Reclamation  project 
Installations  in  the  Snake  River  Basin,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


to  permit  certain  property  to  be  used  for 
State  forestry  work,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  bill  Is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration under  suspension  of  the  rules 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
reservation  and  ask  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARKETING   OF  EXPERIMENT 
STATION   CROPS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  10564) 
to  amend  section  572  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  privately  owned  non- 
profit agricultural  research  and  experi- 
ment stations  or  foundations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  FOREST  TREE  NURS- 
ERY FACILITIES  TO  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9736) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


RURAL   TELEPHONE   SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10708) 
to  amend  section  203  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  with 
resp>ect  to  communication  service  for  the 
transmission  of  voice,  sounds,  signals, 
pictures,  writing,  or  signs  of  all  kinds 
through  the  use  of  electricity. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI 
several  questions  concerning  this  legis- 
lation. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
proposal  ? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Primarily,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  allow  small 
villages  in  rural  areas  to  receive  bet- 
ter TV  connections  for  their  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  I  believe,  some  five  communities 
in  South  Carolina  which  have  suggested 
that  if  they  had  this  power  they  would 
extend  to  their  rural  schools  the  neces- 
sary lines  to  bring  TV  programs  to  their 
rural  schools. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  fall  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  vast  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  do  not  receive  direct 
TV  service.  From  my  area  west,  we 
generally  try  to  rectify  that  situation 
by  what  we  call  central  transmission 
TV  or  community  antenna  television, 
that  is,  they  erect  a  central  tower  high 
enough  to  receive  stations  which  are  not 
available  to  the  ordinary  householder, 
and  then  distribute  these  signals  to  the 
public  by  means  of  cables — ordinarily 
at  a  charge  of  about  $6  per  month,  but 
these  commercial  central   transmladop 


companies  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
this  service  In  rural  areas.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill — to  provide  a  method 
of  transmitting  TV  to  rural  schools. 

In  order  to  reach  these  rural  schools 
you  have  to  have  somebody  who  will 
provide  lines  to  them,  because  one  must 
keep  In  mind  that  we  cannot  provide 
microwave  facilities  to  those  rural 
schools.  In  other  words,  this  allows  the 
telephone  companies  and  the  telephone 
cooperatives  that  are  borrowing  money 
from  the  REA — incidentally,  there  are 
twice  as  many  telephone  companies  as 
there  are  cooperatives  involved — for  the 
purpose  of  extending  these  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  central  transmission 
TV  groups  found  some  objection  to  this 
and  feared  that  it  might  open  the  door 
in  some  way  to  providing  service  within 
the  more  populous  areas  and  thereby 
provide  competition  with  them.  I  have 
agreed  with  representatives  of  these 
central  transmission  TV  services,  or 
CAT,  to  offer,  if  we  can  bring  the  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera- 
tion, an  amendment  which  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  6,  after  "facilities,"  insert 
"or  community  antenna  television  system 
services  or  facilities  other  than  those  in- 
tended  for  educational   purposes,". 

This  we  understand  would  clearly 
limit  and  prohibit  any  use  of  this  facility 
which  might  be  in  competition  with  any 
kind  of  private  operation.  Under  this 
limitation  it  would  be  clear  that  this  bill 
would  be  available  only  where  somebody 
wanted  to  take  service  to  schools  or  hos- 
pitals for  educational  purposes.  It  could 
not  be  taken  anywhere  else. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  see  a  penny  of  profit 
in  it  to  anybody,  but  the  cooperating 
telephone  companies  and  cooperatives 
have,  in  some  instances  at  least,  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  provide  this  serv- 
ice along  with  their  other  service  if  it 
could  be  included  In  the  REA  loan. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  amendment  that  I 
have  in  my  hand,  which  a  member  of  the 
staff  brought  to  me,  is  the  amendment  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Our  counsel  tells  me  the 
gentleman  has  an  exact  copy  of  the 
amendment.  That  copy  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Association  of  Community 
Antenna  Television,  and  it  is  what  I  pro- 
pose to  offer. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPOSIT  OF  FUNDS  ON  BANK- 
RUPTS' ESTATES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  10204) 
to  amend  section  47  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepretentaUves  of  the  United  Statea  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(2)  of  the  first  paragraph  of  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJ3.C.  76(a)  (2) )  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  deposit  aU  money  received  by  them 
in  designated  depositories  initially  In  de- 
mand deposits;  and  subsequently.  If  au- 
thorized by  the  court,  in  Interest-bearing 
savings  deposits,  time  certificates  of  deposit, 
or  time  deposit  open  account;". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  10,  strike  the  word  "deposit"  and 
Insert  "dep>o6lts". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  62)  commemorating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  soil  conservation  districts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wiiereas  the  strength  of  a  community  and 
of  a  nation  lies  largely  in  its  agricultural 
base;  and 

Whereas  in  the  twenty-five  years  since  the 
first  State  soU  conservation  district  law  was 
passed  in  Arkansas  and  the  first  soli  con- 
servation district  was  chartered  in  Anson 
County,  North  Carolina,  on  Augiist  4,  1937 
(known  then,  and  stUl  known,  as  the  Brown 
Creek  Soil  Coniiervatlon  District),  the  soli 
conservation  dlistricts,  local  units  of  State 
government,  have  worked  and  wlU  continue 
to  work  steadily  to  Improve  and  safeguard 
the  productive  croplands,  the  waters  avail- 
able for  agriculture,  and  the  grasslands, 
woodlands,  and  wUdllfe;  and 

Whereas  State  conservation  districts  In  all 
States  (now  numbering  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  encompassing  96  i>ercentum  of 
all  the  agricultural  land)  by  providing  a 
means  for  concerted  effort  to  control  soil 
erosion,  save  water,  and  husband  soil  fertil- 
ity, have  been  Instrumental  in  increasing 
the  efllclency  of  farming  and  permitting 
land-use  changes  much  needed  tor  a  per- 
manently safe  and  productive  agriculture: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  Congress 
hereby  acknowledges  the  debt  owed  the  soil 
conservation  districts,  expresses  Its  appreci- 
ation of.  Its  gratitude  to,  and  its  pride  In 
these  districts  which  are  the  custodians  of 
the  Nation's  agricultural  lands,  and  extends 
its  congrattilatlons  to  the  fifteen  thousand 
nonsalaried  supervisors,  commissioners,  and 
directors  of  soil  conservation  districts  and 
the  thousands  of  their  predecessors  who  pio- 
neered In  this  remarkable  demonstration  of 
self-government  and  grassroots  democracy. 

The  Senate  cwicurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in,  and  a  motlcm  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WHITE  HOUSE  POLICE  FORCE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11261) 
to  authorize  an  adequate  White  House 
Police  force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideraticm  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
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^>i««  calta  for  an  iiiere«w  of  80  poUce> 
men  to  tlw  170  alre«d7  suyoned  at  tbe 
White  House? 

Bfr.  ICcFALL.  BCr.  Spemker.  will  the 
gentlaman  yield? 

Mr.OROeS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct.  It 
ralaes  It  to  260  from  170. 

Mr.  0R088.  If  I  remember  the  cam- 
paign of  1980  correctly,  we  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  from  President  Kennedy  about 
the  Increase  In  Federal  employment  that 
had  taken  place  tmder  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  We  heard  how  they,  the 
Kennedy  admlnlstratUm  would  cut  down 
on  employment  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Now  we  find  a  demand  for  an 
inertam  from  170  to  260  In  the  police 
force  of  the  White  House.  What  do  they 
do  with  170  poUce  In  the  White  House? 

Mr.  McFALI..  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentkman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OROSS.  This  ts  In  addition  to 
the  Secret  Serrlee.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  the  information  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. Originally  the  request  from  the 
Treasury  Department  was  that  the  pres- 
ent limitation  be  removed  altogether, 
that  there  be  no  limitation  by  the  legis- 
lative committee  on  the  number  of  White 
House  Polide.  Their  Justification  for 
this  was  that  they  have  to  go  before  their 
own  agency,  they  have  to  go  before  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  so  forth,  and 
Justify  each  new  member. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Is  that  not  too  bad.  that 
they  have  to  do  what  other  departments 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  have  to  do. 
Justify  a  reouested  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  employees? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  finish  my  explanation: 
The  committee  thought  t^t  removing 
the  eeillng  altogether  was  not  Judicious. 
We  felt  that  we  should  vppty  a  celling 
which  would  give  them  some  room  of 
movement  for  perhapa  the  next  4  or  5 
years.  They  told  us  they  had  new  dbtles 
so  that  they  require  at  the  present  time 
some  43  new  positions. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Will  the  gentleman  stop 
right  there  and  let  me  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion: Could  some  of  the  new  duties  be 
that  of  taking  care  of  the  horses  pres- 
ently parked  at  the  White  House? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No,  there  was  no  testi- 
mony to  that  effect. 

Mr.  OROSS.    Who  does  take  care  of 
the  horses? 
)  Mr.  McFALL.    There  was  no  testimony 

'     about  that. 

Mr.  OROeS  I  like  horses,  too.  but  I 
would  like  to  know  who  takes  care  of 
them. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman  concerning  the 
horses  because  we  had  no  testimony  con- 
,  cemlng  the  fact  that  the  Secret  Service 
or  the  White  Hoiise  PoMce  take  care  of 
any  horses.  They  did  explain  to  us.  how- 
ever, that  they  have  an  entire  new  juris- 
diction in  the  old  State  Department 
Building  just  across  the  street  from  the 
White  House  which  they  must  guard 
with  White  House  Police,  and  that  It  Is 
necessary  for  them  to  have  an  additional 
43  people  to  do  this  Job,  together  with 
the  job  of  guarding  the  President  at 
other  places  where  he  has  other  resi- 
dences, and   so  on.     Therefore,   at  the 


present  time  they  find  a  Justification  for 
43.  In  order  to  save  them  the  require- 
ment of  coming  back  to  our  oommtttee. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  must  Justify 
to  these  other  agencies  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  each  time,  we  felt 
that  we  should  put  them  in  the  bill  at 
250. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  my  opinion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  needs  more  time  for 
discussion  and  more  explanation  than  I 
feel  ought  to  be  taken  on  this  Consent 
Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORTS  ON  DAIRY  PRODUCT  USE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4083) 
to  reduce  the  frequency  of  reports  re- 
quired of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aineru:a  in  Congress  assembled,  ThAt  Uie 
la«t  aentenoe  of  •ectlon  a03(a)  oX  th«  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1M9.  M  amended  (7  UJS.C 
1446a(an.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"naoDthly"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ev- 
ery six  months". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND    CONVEYANCE.    MOUNT 
SHASTA.    CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8434) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  aeU  and  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  to  the  city  of  Mount  Shasta.  Calif 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authocized  to  sell 
and  convey  to  the  city  of  Mount  Shasta. 
California,  by  quitclaim  deed,  at  Its  appraised 
value  as  determined  by  htm.  all  the  right. 
title,  and  Intereat  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  that  certain  parcel  of  land  containing 
four  and  one-half  acres,  more  or  leas,  lo- 
cated in  Siskiyou  County.  Caltfornla,  adja- 
cent to  the  city  of  Mount  Shasta,  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  by  E^orlco  Sptnl  and 
Anunzla  Splnl.  and  further  described  as 
follows : 

The  south  one-half  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  the  southwest  quarter  uf  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  2a.  township  40  north, 
range  4  west.  Mount  Diablo  base  and  oierld- 
lan.  excepting,  a  strip  of  land  approximately 
80  feet  wide  and  approximately  330  feet  long 
on  the  west  side  of  said  tract,  deeded  to  the 
State  of  California  and  used  as  a  State  high- 
way right-of-way 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engras.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IMPORTATION  OF  SEED 
SCREENINGS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  5546  > 
to    amend    the    Federal    Seed    Act.    as 


amended,  with  respect  to  screenings  of 
seed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tlM  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Resenring  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  the 
administration,  or  at  least  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  is  very  much  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  Certainly  the  report 
indicates  that  opposition.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  pass  it  over,  but  I  think  this 
ought  to  be  caUed  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  leadership. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  POAGE.  The  committee  has  Just 
this  morning  been  advised  of  objection. 
not  from  the  State  Department  but 
rather  from  the  grain  trade.  The  com- 
mittee has  agreed,  anticipating  there 
would  be  objection  to  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  that  we  would  gire  hearings 
on  Thursday  of  this  week  on  this  biH. 
We  have  anticipated  that  it  will  be  passed 
over. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  and  suggest  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  ask 
that  It  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.s.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REDUCING  REVOLVING  FUND 
AVAILABLE  TO  BANKS  FOR  CO- 
OPERATIVES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10374) 
to  amend  section  6  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act.  as  amended,  to  reduce 
the  revolving  fimd  available  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.i.t  assembled,  That  aec- 
tlon  6  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S  C.  ii4id).  la  aznanded  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof;  "Effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
sentence  the  sTim  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  sforesald  rerolvlng  fund  to  re- 
duced from  $500,000,000  to  SlSCOOOjOOO  and 
any  amount  In  said  ftind  In  eireeaa  of  tlM.- 
OOO.OOO  (Including  any  amount  tta«r«of  used 
to  purchase  capital  stock  In  the  central  and 
regional  banks  for  cooperaUves)  ahsdl  be 
credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WITHHOLDING  PAY  OF  CERTAIN 
RETIRED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NA- 
VAL SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  th-  bill  (H.R.  11217) 
to  amend  section  6112  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  b.  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6112  of  title  iO.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  "(a)" 
at  the  beginning  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  repealing  subeectlon   (b). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  last  eligi- 
ble bill  on  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar today. 

MINERAL  INTE31ESTS  TT  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS.  PIMA  COUNTY. 
ARIZ. 

Mr.  A8PINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  Consent 
Calendar  No.  412  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10666)  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  and  orderly  disposition  of 
mineral  interests  in  certain  public  lands 
In  Pima  County,  Arts. ;  and  in  support  of 
such  request  I  state  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  opposition  which  was  for- 
merly recorded  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  minerals, 
excepting  oil  and  gas.  In  the  lands  more 
fully  described  in  section  2  hereof  are  here- 
by withdrawn  from  aU  forms  of  appropria- 
tion under  the  public  land  laws.  Including 
the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  and 
from  disposal  under  the  Act  of  July  31.  1947. 
as  amended  (61  Stet.  681;  30  U.S.C.  601-004). 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  a  surfuce  owner  of  lands 
described  herein  from  granting  to  any  per- 
son or  Arm  the  right  to  prospect  or  explore 
for  minerals  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
that  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  surface 
owner  and  the  prospector. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
value,  may.  after  notification  to  the  surface 
owner  and  administrative  hearing,  authorize 
extraction,  use.  or  disposition  of  any  of  the 
minerals  withdrawn  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

See.  2.  The  lands  In  which  He  the  minerals 
and  resources  withdrawn  by  this  Act  are 
those  that  are  within  Pima  County,  State 
of  Arizona,  and  described  as  follows: 

Prom  the  northeast  comer  of  section  1, 
township  11  south,  range  14  east,  southerly 
along  the  range  line  separating  ranges  14 
and  15  east  to  the  northeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 1.  township  13  south,  range  14  east; 

Prom  the  northeast  comer  of  section  1. 
township  13  south,  range  14  east,  easterly 
along  the  township  line  separating  town- 
ships 12  and  13  somh  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  1.  township  13  south,  range 
16  east; 

Prom  the  northeast  corner  of  section  1, 
township  13  south,  range  16  east  In  a  south- 
erly direction  along  the  range  line  separating 
ranges  16  and  17  east  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  1,  township  17  south,  range 
16  east; 

Prom  the  northeast  comer  of  section  1, 
township  17  south,  range  16  east  In  a  west- 


erly direction  along  the  township  line  sep- 
arating townships  16  and  17  south  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  1,  township  17 
south,  range  13  east; 

Prom  the  northeast  corner  of  section  1, 
township  17  south,  range  13  east  In  a  north- 
erly direction  along  the  range  line  separat- 
ing ranges  13  and  14  east  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  24,  township  16  south, 
range  14  east; 

Prom  the  northeast  corner  of  section  24, 
township  15  south,  range  13  east,  westerly 
to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  21,  town- 
ship IS  south,  range  13  east; 

Prom  the  northeast  corner  of  section  21, 
township  14  south,  range  13  east,  northerly 
to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  28.  town- 
ship  14  south,  rahge  13  east; 

Prom  the  northeast  corner  of  section  28, 
township  14  south,  range  13  east,  westerly 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  27.  town- 
ship 14  south,  range  12  east; 

From  the  northeast  corner  of  section  27. 
township  14  south,  range  12  east,  northerly 
to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  10,  town- 
ship 14  south,  range  12  east; 

Prcon  the  northeast  corner  of  section  10. 
township  14  south  range  12  east,  westerly 
to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  8,  town- 
ship 14  south,  range  12  east; 

Prom  the  northeast  comer  of  section  8, 
township  14  south,  range  12  east,  northerly 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  5.  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  12  east; 

Prom  the  northeast  corner  of  section  6, 
township  13  south,  range  12  east,  westerly 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  31.  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  12  e&st; 

Prom  the  southwest  corner  of  section  31, 
township  12  south,  range  12  east,  northerly 
to  the  Plma-Plnal  County  line; 

rrxxn  there,  easterly  along  the  Pima-Pinal 
County  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 1.  township  11  south,  range  14  east; 
and 

The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter,  section  11.  township  17  south,  range 
13  east,  all  Olla  and  Salt  River  base  and 
meridian; 

Except  all  parcels  of  land  lying  within 
present  boundaries  of  Coronado  National 
Porest,  the  Saguaro  National  Moniunent,  and 
military  reservations. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  all  of  section  1 
through  page  2.  line  8.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing:  "That  (a)  subject  to 
vaUd  i«-t«t.ine  rights,  the  mineral  Interests 
of  the  United  States  which  have  been  re- 
served In  patents  or  other  conveyances,  here- 
tofore Issued  under  the  public  land  laws,  in 
the  lands  more  fully  described  In  section  2 
hereof  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  ap;  roprlatlon  under  the  public  land  laws. 
Including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  and  from  disposal  under  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  681;  30 
n.S.C.  601-004). 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  a  surface  owner  of  any 
lands  described  herein  from  granting  to  any 
person  or  firm  the  right  to  prospect  or  ex- 
plore for  any  class  of  minerals  for  which 
mining  locations  may  be  made  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
surface  owner  and  the  prospector,  but  no 
pnining  location  Shall  be  made  thereon  so 
long  as  the  withdrawal  made  by  this  Act  is 
In  effect. 

"(e)  The  surface  owner  of  any  lands  may 
at  any  time  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act,  nuike  application  to  purchase,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  sell  to  such 
owner,  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
any  and  all  minerals  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands  owned  by  such  owner,  which  lands 
were  patented  or  otherwise  conveyed  under 


the  public  land  laws  with  a  reservation  of 
such  minerals  to  the  United  States.  All 
sales  of  such  Interests  shall  be  made  expressly 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Before  any 
such  sale  Is  consununated,  the  surface  owner 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  sum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  In- 
terests sold,  and  the  cost  of  appraisal  there- 
of, but  in  no  event  less  than  the  sum  of  $50 
per  sale  and  the  cost  of  appraisal  of  the  min- 
eral interests.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  issue  thereupon  such  Instruments  of 
conveyance  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  any  of  tlxe  minerals 
to  be  conveyed  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  are  subject  to  any  lease,  permit,  li- 
cense, or  contract  Issued  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  as  amended.  80  VS.C.  181  et 
seq..  or  any  other  law,  then  such  conveyance 
shaU  contain  an  assignment  ot  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
such  lease,  permit,  license,  or  contract.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  all  rentals,  royalties, 
and  other  payments  accruing  under  such 
lease,  permit,  license,  or  contract  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  oonvejrance." 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  of  lines  9,  10,  and 
11.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  the  lands  which  are  within  the  area  situ- 
ated in  Pima  County,  Aricona,  described  as 
follows:". 

Page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  tlM  words  "range 
14  east;"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "range  13 
east; ". 

Page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  the  words  "town- 
ship 14"  and  Insert  in  lieu  tliereof  "town- 
ship 15". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSFER  OF  FORESTRY  NURSERY 
FACILnTES  TO  STATES 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  &^3eaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9736)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  certain  property  to  be 
used  for  State  forestry  work,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  recognizes  that  for  many  years  the 
United  States  and  certain  States  have  co- 
operated in  the  production  of  tree  planting 
stock  tat  use  in  the  refonatatlon  of  the 
public  and  private  lands  of  the  Nation;  that 
the  program  of  production  of  tree  planting 
stock  which  was  initiated  and  pursued  un- 
der the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7  UJS.C.  1801  et  seq.) 
was  carried  on  under  written  agreements 
which  provided  for  (a)  cooperation  between 
the  Porest  Service,  on  behaU  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  State  which  participated  in 
the  program,  (b)  payments  to  said  States 
for  costs  and  expenses  Incxirred  in  the  devel- 
(^ment  of  nursery  facilities,  (c)  the  hold- 
ing of  such  funds  by  the  States  in  tnist  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  said  agreements,  and  (d)  restoration  to 
the  trust  fund  of  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
residual  value  of  any  supplies,  materials, 
equipment,  or  Improvements  acquired  or 
constructed  with  trust  hmds  and  transferred 
to  State  forestry  work  other  than  the  soil 
bank  program;  that  such  program  under  said 
Soil  Bank  Act  has  been  dlso(Uitinued.  but 
the  need  for  the  trees  continues  to  be  great; 
that  the  States  and  Federal  Oovemment  are 
cooperating  in  the  procurement,  production, 
and   distribution    of   forest-tree    seeds   and 
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pl&nta  luictor  Metion  4  of  the  CUrke-McNary 
Act  ot  Jun«  7.  1934  {\6  VA.C.  5«7).  and 
In  tlM  refonatatlon  of  landa  under  title  IV 
or  tlM  AfTlcaJtunl  Act  of  lOM  (10  DSC 
M8e-C):  and  that  aald  partldpaUng  States 
need  the  said  eappU—.  materials,  equipment, 
or  Improvements  for  ose  In  connection  with 
their  reqMctlve  forestry  proerams.  and  It  Is 
In  the  public  Intereet  to  permit  these  Statce 
to  use  said  property  without  the  requirement 
that  payment  be  made  for  the  residual  value 
thereof. 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  those 
States  which  participated  In  the  program 
carried  on  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  In  con- 
tinuing the  production  of  needed  tree  plant- 
ing stock  and  In  other  forestry  programs,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  authortaed  to  per- 
■nlt  any  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  or 
Improvements  acquired  or  constructed  with 
trust  funds  under  the  agreements  referred 
to  in  section  1  to  be  used  In  such  State 
forestry  work  as  may  further  the  objectives 
of  related  Federal  programs,  as  be  may  ap- 
prove, without  the  requirement  that  any 
payment  be  made  by  the  State  Into  the  trust 

tUXKlS. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Bir.  BidNTTRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
bffl  which  transfers  certain  property  now 
held  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  which 
has  been  used  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  to  the  various  States  which  are 
Involved. 

We  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
no  objeeilon  to  the  bill,  and  we  feel  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  bill.  It  was  re- 
ported by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. But,  it  does  Involve.  I  think. 
about  14 '4  million  worth  of  property 
For  this  reason,  we  felt  the  bill  should 
be  broufirht  before  tl^  House  under  sus- 
jKnsion  of  the  rules  ao  that  more  ques- 
tions might  be  asked  about  the  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIittikbI, 
the  author  of  the  bill.  Is  in  a  position  to 
give  any  needed  explanation  and  I  be- 
lieve, the  gentlonan  is  pr^^ared  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  anyone  might 
want  to  ask.  The  Comjnittee  on  Agri- 
culture feels  that  this  bill  outlines  the 
most  practical  method  of  using  this 
property. 

Mr.  McINTIRB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
legislation  H.R.  9736  would  declare  sur- 
plus and  transfer  to  the  States  without 
cost  certain  equipment  such  as  trucks, 
diggers,  and  ao  forth,  and  property  siich 
as  warehouse,  waterllnes.  fences,  and 
■o  forth,  used  in  the  advancement  of 
certain  forestry  practices  mider  the  soil 
bank  program. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  matter  of 
transferring  this  material  to  the  States 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
Honorable  Austin  H.  Wllkins,  forest  com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  Maine  and  leg- 
islative representative  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Forest  Commissioners. 


After  making  a  rather  thorough  search 
into  this  matter.  I  felt  that  such  a  pro- 
posal had  merit;  hence.  I  introduced 
H  R.  9736  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  mention  that  under  the  soil 
bank  program  all  of  the  States  were  in- 
vited to  Join  in  a  cooperative  program 
for  the  production  of  tree  planting  stock, 
and  34  States  entered  Into  agreements 
for  forestry  nursery  production.  Maine 
was  one  of  these. 

Through  the  terms  of  these  agree- 
ments, the  States  were  permitted  to 
draw  from  a  $6.6  million  trust  fimd  set 
up  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  equipment  and 
property  essential  to  participation  in  the 
program.  Furthermore,  the  States  cer- 
tified under  the  agreements  that  they 
would  return  to  the  trust  fimd  an  amount 
equal  to  the  residual  value  of  any  equip- 
ment or  property  they  desired  to  keep 
for  future  forestry  functions. 

The  soU  bank  authority  has  now  ex- 
pired, and  many  of  the  States  that 
participated  in  the  forestry  program — 
Including  Maine — have  evidenced  an 
interest  in  retaining  the  forestry  equip- 
ment for  use  in  advancing  their  State- 
sponsored  programs. 

My  legislation  that  is  before  the  House 
*ould  permit  the  States  to  keep  the 
property  concerned  without  paying  back 
into  the  trust  fund  an  amount  equal  to 
the  property's  depreciated  value. 

For  a  long  time  the  Federal  and  SUte 
Giovemments  have  cooperated  in  carry- 
ing out  a  very  valuable  nursery  function 
in  forestry,  aside  and  apart  from  the 
soil  bank  program.  The  assignment,  of 
these  forestry  materials  to  the  States 
without  cost  would  represent  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  an  already  proved 
successful  program  of  Federal-State 
cooperation. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding American  population,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant 
approximately  40  million  acres  of  land 
to  trees,  and.  of  course,  the  State  nurs- 
eries must  be  the  source  of  supply  for 
these  trees.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  vari- 
ous SUtes  that  will  be  working  toward 
satisfying  a  substantial  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's needs  for  lumber  in  the  future, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  our  coun- 
try will  get  a  fair  return  in  exchange  for 
a  release  of  the  States  from  the  obliga- 
tion they  now  have  to  the  trust  fund. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  my  State 
of  Maine  had  acquired  materials  which 
originally  cost  $144,466  and  which  now. 
through  depreciation,  are  valued  at 
$87,387.  Under  the  terms  of  this  legis- 
lation the  State  of  Maine  would  be  able 
to  retain  this  forestry  equipment  as  a 
surplus  item  and  without  cost. 

The  Maine  Forestry  Commission  has 
Indicated  that  it  has  an  urgent  need  for 
this  forestry  equipment  In  advanchig  its 
tree  nursery  production  programs,  and 
many  of  the  forestry  commissions  in 
other  States  have  also  indicated  a  simi- 
lar need. 

I  urge  that  the  House  wpprove  H  R. 
9736 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
bin  H.R.  9736? 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


RE -REFERENCE  OP  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Executive  Com- 
munication No.  2000  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geiftleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Hii.  10986  TO  BE  CALLED  ON 
MAY     8 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  will  call  up  under  unanimous 
consent  on  tomorrow.  HJl.  10986,  a  bill 
to  continue  for  a  temporary  period  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
amorphous  graphite. 


ONE-HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PO- 
LAND'S MAY  3  CONSTITDTION 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  FobdI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinots? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  of  Polish  de- 
scent celebrate  the  171st  anniversary  of 
Poland's  May  3  Constitution.  We  Ameri- 
cans pay  tribute  to  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion not  only  here  in  Congress  but  all 
across  these  United  States  because  we 
are  aware  that  Poland's  Constitution  of 
1791  brought  to  the  European  Continent 
those  fundamental  principles  of  human 
dignity  which  our  oun  Nation  had 
achieved  only  2  years  after  the  heroic 
American  Revolution  and  a  period  of 
confusion  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration 

Poland  for  these  past  many  years  has 
been  tied  under  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
yet  I  know  the  people  carry  the  Joy  of 
this  celebration  in  their  hearts  as  well  as 
an  undymg  prayer  for  freedom  from  the 
claws  of  communism. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Poland's  Consti- 
tution today,  we  Americans  should  so- 
berly appraise  our  own  position  as  de- 
fenders of  freedom.    We  can  learn  from 
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the  tragic  history  of  Poland  that  these 
same  despotic  elements  exist  in  the  world 
today  which  crushed  the  w>irit  of  free- 
dom in  Poland  171  years  ago. 

To  the  freedom-loving  and  liberty - 
minded  Poles,  the  anniversary  of  their 
Constitution  Day  is  almost  as  important 
as  that  of  their  Independence  Day.  This 
Constitution  was  put  forth  and  adopted 
when  Poland  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  its  very  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent entity.  It  introduced  to  the 
European  continent  in  formal  language 
the  principle  of  sovereignty  of  a  people 
in  a  state. 

There  are  many  Illustrations  of  the 
dedication  to  the  1791  Constitution.  On 
the  desk  in  my  office  I  have  a  paper- 
weight that  I  received  in  Warsaw  when 
I  attended  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  meeting  there  in  1959.  It  bears 
the  name  of  the  great  Polish  patriot, 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  who  attempted  to 
prevent  Russia  from  partitioning  his 
country  in  1795.  A  military  revolt  by 
young  Polish  soldiers  against  the  Russian 
regime  occurred  in  1830.  Polish  youths 
again  revolted  In  1863  when  a  plan  to 
recruit  them  en  masse  into  the  Russian 
Army  became  known. 

Ever  since  the  American  Revolution. 
Polish  blood  has  been  shed  for  Ameri- 
can liberty.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  and 
Caslmlr  Pulaski  were  instrumental  in  our 
initial  struggle  for  Independence. 

We  Join  today  with  the  millions  of 
Americans,  including  those  of  Polish  de- 
scent, in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
future  may  see  the  liberation  of  the 
people  of  Poland  from  the  tyranny  of 
atheistic  communism. 


SERVICE-CONNECTED    COMPENSA- 
TION  FOR   DISABLED   VETERANS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con&ent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  are,  of  course,  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  situation  concerning  the 
efforts  of  the  House,  and  specifically  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  en- 
act a  needed  and  well-deserved  compen- 
sation increase  for  service -connected 
disabled  veterans.  The  latest  effort  in 
this  regard  Is  the  bill  HJR.  10743.  which 
passed  the  House  unanimously  on  April 
2,  with  a  record  vote  of  345  yeas  and  0 
nays. 

The  national  commanders  of  eight 
veterans'  organizations  thereafter  vis- 
ited the  ofUces  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  concern- 
ing the  desirability  and  necessity  for 
this  legislation,  and  expressed  the  strong 
hope  and  wish  that  it  be  enacted 
promptly  without  any  amendments  not 
germane  to  the  central  purpose;  name- 
ly. servlce-connect€<I  compensation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herein  a  press  release  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  formal  petition 


presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  a  memorandum 
from  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  a  reply  to  the  jiinlor  Senator's 
memorandum  by  the  eight  organiza- 
tions previously  mentioned: 

For  the  National  Commanders  or  the  Vet- 
EKAirs   or   Foreign    Wars,    the    Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Militakt  Order 
OT  THE  Purple  Heart,  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  the  Pasa- 
ltzed  Veterans  of  America,  and  AMVITTS 
Washington,     April     18. — Natlon&I     com- 
manders   of    eight    leading    UJS.     veterans 
organizations  In  an  unprecedented  demon- 
stration   of    unity    today    personally    peti- 
tioned Senator  Hasst  F.  Btrd,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  expedite 
passage    of    a    House-approved    bUl    raising 
compensation     for     2     million     service-dis- 
abled veterans. 

The  veterans  leaders  presented  their  peti- 
tion to  the  chairman  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Senate  committee  with  an  appeal  "to 
put  aside  procedural  emotions  on  an  issue 
affecting  the  bread  and  butter  of  men  who 
saciiflced  health  and  limbs  in  wartime  serv- 
ice to  their  country." 

The  bill  in  question,  involving  some  $99 
million  annually  in  compensation  Increases, 
has  been  caught  for  the  pctft  year  In  a  con- 
greaslonal  eronflre  between  the  House  and 
Senate  which  have  passed  versions  of  the 
Increase  four  times. 

Each  time,  however,  the  Senate  has  added 
an  amendment — unacceptable  to  the  House — 
which  would  permit  limited  reopening  of 
lapsed  GI  insurance  policies.  The  eight 
commanders  today  called  the  amendment 
"totally  and  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation." 

lieaders  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America,  and  AMVETS 
voiced  In  their  imusual  petition  "the  frus- 
tration, disappointment  and  vexation  among 
our  memberships"  cmcT  congressional  inabil- 
ity to  agree  on  a  compensation  bill. 

"We  are  not  strangers  to  disagreement  and 
competitive  conflict  either  within  our  sep- 
arate ranks  or  among  our  several  organiza- 
tions," they  told  Senator  Btrd.  "Yet  it  is  the 
measure  of  our  alarm  and  deep  misgivings 
that  we  have  put  aside  all  differences  in 
this  Instance  to  unite  as  one  In  \irging  the 
Congress  to  do  likewise  on  the  issue  of  in- 
creasing compensation  for  the  disabled." 

The  natlnnal  commanders  commented 
that  "at  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when 
faith  in  our  own  liwUtutions  is  more  than 
ever  vital  to  our  national  well-being  we  can 
lll-afford  prolonged  displays  of  parliamen- 
tary sensitivity." 

Commander  in  Chief  Robert  E.  Hansen  of 
the  VFW,  spokesman  for  the  group,  said 
this  was  the  first  time  within  memory  that 
■o  many  major  veterans  organizations  had 
banded  together  to  present  a  united  front 
to  Congress  on  a  specific  issue.  He  esti- 
mated that  their  combined  memberships 
represented  over  3  million  organized  ex- 
servicemen. 

Appearing  In  a  body  on  Capitol  Hill  with 
their  formal  signed  petition  were  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Hansen,  National  Comdr. 
Fnuocta  BucHio,  of  the  DAV,  Past  National 
Comdr.,  Harold  Russell  of  AMVETS,  repre- 
senting Comdr.  Edwin  P.  Fifielskl  who 
earlier  signed  the  petition;  Richard  P.  Gollck 
representing  National  Comdr.  Albert  J. 
Sehwind  of  the  Catholic  group,  National 
Comdr.  Theodore  Brooks,  of  the  Jewish 
group,  immediate  past  national  president, 
Qeorge  OiHeepie,  representing  President 
William  M.  Hughes  of  the  blinded  group  and 


national  president,  Robert  Claasom,  of  the 
paralyzed  veterans. 

A  Petztion  to  thx  Honosablb  Harrt  p. 
Btbd.  and  to  the  MEMsrRB  or  the  Bbmatb 
Fikancz   Committeb 

Aa  leaders  of  eight  veteran*  organisations, 
five  of  them  chartered  by  Congress,  we  re- 
qiectXully  solicit  your  indlTtdual  support  in 
expediting  the  passage  and  enactment  of 
HJt.  10743  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

We  speak  as  one  In  behalf  of  a  miUion 
service-connected  veterans  who  have  already 
been  deprived  of  more  than  $80  mMlton  In 
compensation  Increases  as  a  remit  at  the 
congressional  crossfire  in  wtal^  they  have 
been  caught  for  the  (last  year. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  sub- 
stantial or  meaningful  opposition  to  these 
compensation  adjustments  exlsta  In  either 
House  of  Congress;  indeed,  earlier  legisla- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  approved  no  less 
than  four  times  in  each  House  dxirlng  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress.  The  equity 
and  Justice  of  the  legislation  remains  un- 
deniable. 

Yet  this  legislation  has  repeatedly  faUed 
ultimate  passage  because  iinrelated  riders 
pertaining  to  the  reopening  of  national  serv- 
ice Ufe  insurance  have  been  added  to  it  in 
the  Senate. 

While  we  recognize  the  desirability  of  re- 
vising existing  Insurance  limitations  on  their 
merits,  we  feel  strongly  that  the  compensa- 
tion measure  has  an  overriding  priority  on 
its  own  merits.  We,  therefore,  aak  for  their 
separate  consideration  on  that  basis  as  the 
insurance  issue  Is  wholly  Irrelevant  to  the 
issue  of  granting  cost-of-living  increases  in 
compensation  for  those  who  were  disabled 
while  serving  their  country. 

We  would  be  less  than  candid  if  we  failed 
to  reflect  for  you  the  frustration,  dlaap- 
p>olntinent  and  vexation  amnug  our  mem- 
berships over  the  past  Inability  of  Congress 
to  put  aside  procedural  emotions  on  an  is- 
sue affecting  the  bread  and  butter  of  men 
who  sacrificed  health  and  limbs  in  wartime 
service. 

We  are  not  ourselves  strangers  to  dis- 
agreement and  competitive  spirit  either 
within  our  separate  ranks  or  among  our  sev- 
eral organizations.  Yet  it  Is  the  measure  of 
our  alarm  and  deep  misgivings  that  we  have 
put  aside  all  differences  in  this  Instance  to 
unite  in  urging  that  the  Congress  do  likewise 
on  the  question  of  Increasing  compensation 
for  the  disabled. 

We  appeal  to  each  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  through  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  whose  Integrity  as  a  pub- 
lic servant  through  long  years  of  devoted 
duty  in  the  Congress  is  beyond  challenge,  to 
exercise  his  good  offices  to  expedite  the  con- 
sideration of  Hit.  10743  without  the  addition 
of  the  nonrelated  provisions  in  the  interest 
of  Justice  for  those  in  our  ranks  who  have 
earned  the  right  above  all  others  to  the  grat- 
itude of  the  American  people. 

Wm.  H.  Hughef,  Albert  J.  Schurnick, 
Catholic  War  Veterans;  Robert  Clas- 
son,  Paralj'zed  Veterans  of  America; 
Francis  R.  Buono,  Disabled  American 
Veterans;  Lourin  P.  Fifielskl.  AMVETS; 
Theodore  Brooks,  Family  War  Veter- 
ans. UJSA.;  Edward  J.  Holidlng, 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart; 
Robert  E.  Hansen.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Memorandum  or  Undxrstamdimc  or  Mzxtikg 
Between  Senator  Russkll  B.  Lomg,  or 
Louisiana,  and  Refrxsknt&tivss  or  Various 
Veterans  Groups  Intehbstsd  in  Disabi.xd 
Veterans  Compensation  Bnx 

It  is  my  understanding  of  our  conversa- 
tion that  «e  reached  the  following  agree- 
ment : 

That  the  eight  veterans'  organizations 
represented    would    undertake   to    seciire   a 
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oommltmcnt  from  Chalmum  Tmaqv*.  of  the 
Vet«ntns'  AJlAir*  Ccmomltte*.  and  Oh*lrm*n 
Smith,  of  tb*  Bul«a  Commlttae.  for  a  BUffl- 
cient  number  of  memban  of  thoM  two 
commlUaw  to  maran  that  the  National 
Serrlc*  Life  Inaiiranoe  measure  would  be 
permitted  to  come  to  a  vote  on  lU  merits 
In   tbe  Bouae.  of  Repreeentatlvea  lUelf. 

This  TOte  should  be  on  a  baale  where 
thoae  who  favored  the  N8LI  measure  would 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  diacuss  It 
prior  to  the  vote. 

At  such  time  as  thoae  leaders  In  the  House 
are  In  position  to  assure  that  the  NSLI 
measure  will  be  permitted  to  oome  to  a  vote 
In  the  House.  I  wotild  be  wlUlng  to  permit 
the  compensation  measure  to  be  considered 
In  the  Senate  without  an  NSLI  amendment. 
80  long  as  there  U  no  assurance  on  the 
House  side  that  the  NSLI  measure  would 
be  considered  by  the  full  membership  of 
the  House.  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  continue  to 
fight  to  see  that  any  compensation  measure 
wlU  include  the  NSLI  amendment. 


1^ 


/* 


Mat  8.  19«a 

DBAa  SxifAToa  LoNo:  As  representatives  of 
the  eight  organizations  which  met  with  you 
on  April  18.  we  have  received  the  "Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  of  Meeting  Be- 
tween Senator  RxTssrtx  B.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Bepreeentatlve  of  Various  Veter- 
ans Groups  Interested  In  Disabled  Veterans 
Compensation  Bill"  dated  April  30. 

It  Is  our  view  that  no  formal  agreement 
was  reached  during  the  hour  and  a  half 
session  which  we  had  In  your  offlce. 

We  wish  to  reiterate  the  following  salient 
points  contained  In  the  petition  presented 
you  April  18  on  behalf  of  organizations  rep- 
resenting over  3  million  veterans: 

1  We  feel  strongly  that  compensation  for 
the  war  disabled  has  an  overriding  priority 
on  Its  merits  over  the  Issue  or  reoj>enlng  of 
National  Service  Life  Insurance. 

2.  We  feel  that  the  Insurance  Issue  is 
wholly  Irrelevant  to  the  Issxie  of  granting 
coet-of- living  increases  In  compensation  for 
those  who  were  dUabled  while  serving  their 
country,  and  therefore  ttsk  that  the  two  mat- 
ters be  considered  separately. 

We  assured  you  that  If  you  would  agree 
to  refrain  from  placing  an  NSLI  rider  ^n 
H  R.  1074S  when  It  Is  considered  In  the 
Senate,  we  would  undertake  a  united  and 
vigorous  campaign  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  support  a  realistic  NSLI  re- 
opening meastire 

In  response  to  a  question  concerning  the 
amendment  which  you  offered  to  the  com- 
pensation legislation  pmssed  by  the  House 
during  the  last  session,  you  Indicated  that 
when  future  consideration  was  given  by  the 
Senate  to  NSLI  reopening,  the  measure 
would  contain  a  provision  permitting  reen- 
roUment  by  World  War  II  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disability  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  their  service-connected  disability. 
Aside  from  this  concession  on  your  part, 
which  Is  not  contained  In  your  April  20 
"memorandum  of  understanding."  there  ap- 
parently Is  no  change  In  the  position  which 
you  maintained  during  the  ist  session  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

It  Is  the  sincere  desire  of  this  group  of 
organizations  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
solution  to  the  controversy  which  has  de- 
veloped between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  disability 
compensation  and  JNSLI  reopening.  Our  or- 
ganizations feel  that  the  Senate  has  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  reeponslblUty  to  act  ex- 
peditiously on  H  R  10743  which  passed  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvea  on  April  2.  1963. 
and  Is  now  pending  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

As  we  advised  you  during  our  meeting,  all 
of  our  organizations  are  committed  to  sup- 
port a  realistic  reopening  of  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance.  We  have  drafted  a  bill 
to    reopen   National   Service    Life   Insurance 


and  we  are  unltod  in  our  support  of  the 
provisions  It  contains.  In  general.  It  In- 
cludes the  following  provisions : 

1.  Provides  for  participating  Insurance. 

2.  Provides  5-year  level  premium  term  In- 
surance may  be  Issued  but  not  renewed  on 
the  term  plan  after  the  applicant's  50th 
birthday. 

3.  The  premium  rates  shall  be  based  on 
tbe  1958  Comml&iloners  Standard  Ordinary 
Table  of  Mortality  Instead  of  the  old  Uble 
previously  offered  by  the  Senate. 

4.  The  reopening  period  would  be  for  a 
period  of  1   year 

5.  Applications  would  be  accepted  1  year 
after   enactment. 

S.  All  administrative  expenses,  Including 
medical  examinations  of  applicants,  would 
be  borne  by  the  policyholders. 

7.  Would  include  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean veterans  who  have  service-connected 
disabilities  notwithstanding  their  service- 
connected  disability. 

Attached  you  will  find  a  draft  of  the  leg- 
islation which  we  have  all  agreed  to  support. 
We  earnestly  seek  your  support  of  this  bill 
and  ask  that  you  have  the  bill  Introduced 
and  expeditiously  considered  In  the  Senate 
A  companion  bill  will  likewise  be  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I  am  pleased  to  Join  him  in  making  this 
a  bipartisan  effort.  I  hope  that  others 
will  support  and  assist  In  this  effort  to 
bring  much-needed  additional  funds  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  education. 


NO  PINAJJCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  OP  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  MulttrI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  does  not  come  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874  which 
provides  financial  assistance  for  local 
educational  agencies  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities.  The  present  law  in- 
cludes all  of  the  several  States.  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  that  is, 
every  part  of  the  United  States  except 
Washington.  D  C 

It  is  hard  to  realize  why  this  is  so  when 
we  consider  that  Washington  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  federally  impacted  areas 
that  one  can  find. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  has  noted  that  30 
percent  of  the  District's  schoolchildren 
are  a  result  of  Federal  impaction.  Out 
of  a  school  population  of  115.000  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
District  34.000  are  children  of  parents 
who  live  or  who  work  on  federally  owned 
property.  In  every  case  where  Federal 
funds  are  contributed  as  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral impaction  the  percentage  of  impac- 
tion is  less  than  that  in  Washington  with 
one  exception. 

In  view  of  thi.s.  it  is  time  to  amend  the 
law  .so  that  Washington  will  be  eligible 
for  these  fund.s.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H  R  11625,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 9i8>  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  local 
educational  agencies  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities."  approved  September 
30, 1950 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KearnsI. 
has  already  introduced  this  measure  and 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 
OF  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Wallhauser]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  a  transportation  problem 
no  one  can  deny. 

It  is  important  that  we  come  to  grips 
with  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
because  transportation  is  to  the  Nation 
what  arteries  are  to  the  human  body. 
To  neglect  the  transportation  system 
that  carries  the  economic  bloodstream 
is  to  risk  national  paralysis. 

The  wholly  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  our  vital  transportation  arteries  to- 
day should  be  obvious  to  all.  The  rail- 
road Industry  last  year  managed  to  earn 
only  1.97  percent  on  investment,  the 
lowest  rate  since  the  depression  year  of 
1938.  One  of  the  largest  railroads  In 
the  Elast  is  in  bankruptcy,  and  its  ability 
to  continue  in  operation  after  this  year 
is  seriously  in  doubt.  Twenty-five  class 
I  railroads  ended  the  year  in  Uie  red, 
while  several  others  barely  managed  to 
cover  their  fixed  charges.  The  con- 
tinuation of  vital  railroad  commuter 
services  is  threatened  by  chronic  deficits 
that  grow  ever  larger.  Railroad  employ- 
ment stands  at  720  000,  which  is  actually 
250.000  fewer  than  at  the  depth  of  the 
depression  in  1933 

Air  carriers,  despite  vast  outlays  by 
the  Government  in  their  behalf,  are  also 
in  serious  trouble.  In  1961,  the  domestic 
trunk  lines  alone  suffered  a  deficit  of  $34 
million  In  the  trucking,  maritime,  and 
inland  waterway  industries,  the  story 
is  much  the  same,  the  only  difference 
being  a  matter  of  degree. 

In  the  area  of  passenger  travel,  the 
picture  is  exceedingly  dismal.  The  pri- 
vate automobile  today  handles  90  per- 
cent of  all  domestic  travel,  leaving  only 
10  percent  to  be  divided  among  railroads, 
airplanes,  and  buses.  Despite  an  In- 
crease of  nearly  45  million  in  our  popu- 
lation, the  volume  of  railroad  passenger 
traffic  today  is  barely  above  the  de- 
pressed levels  to  which  it  had  fallen  be- 
fore World  War  n.  Under  the  account- 
ing formula  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  railroad  passen- 
ger service  last  year  produced  a  deficit  of 
about  $450  million,  which  was  nearly 
half  of  the  amount  they  were  able  to 
earn  from  their  freight  service.  In  the 
16  years  since  the  war,  the  railroad  p>as- 
senger  deficit  has  averaged  more  than 
$550  million  a  year. 

The  situation  is  especially  desperate 
in  major  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
New  York  City  and  environs  and  New 
Jersey  where  the  threat  of  economic 
strangulation  by  the  daily  glut  of  mil- 
lions of  automobiles  is  imminent  and 
real.  Highways  are  overcrowded  even 
before  they  are  built,  while  mass  transit, 
which  is  the  only  ultimate  solution, 
continues  to  decline. 
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There  Is  no  place  in  the  Nation  where 
this  is  more  evident  than  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  We  have  many  highways — 
county.  State,  and  Interstate.  More  are 
in  various  processes  of  being  built.  But 
it  is  apparent  that  all  of  this  is  only 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  mass  and 
commuter  transportation  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  area. 

The  role  of  the  public  carrier  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  mass  transportation 
is  not  being  ignored  in  New  Jersey.  Yet, 
the  problem  seems  insurmountable  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  an  effective  national 
transportation  policy  and  program  that 
will  recognize  and  help  each  type  of 
public  transportation  to  provide  effective 
and  needed  service  to  the  public. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  a  transporta- 
tion policy  and  program,  here  Is  what  is 
found  in  northern  New  Jersey:  As  we 
provide  more  and  more  highways,  we 
place  more  and  more  automobiles,  during 
peak  commuting  hours,  on  the  roads. 
This  in  itself  expands  and  comixiunds 
the  parking  problems  of  central  cities. 
Is  this  good  for  the  economy  of  an  area 
and  of  our  Nation?  I  think  not.  It 
forces  such  cities  to  tear  down  build- 
ings for  the  erection  of  paiidng  lots.  It 
forces  businesses  from  a  central  city 
with  a  resulting  loss  of  Jobs  in  that  area. 
A  study  of  the  tax  nitables  lost  to  a  ma- 
jor city  because  of  the  current  trans- 
portation mess  might  prove  quite  star- 
tling. This,  of  coui'se.  places  a  city  in 
the  necessary  position  of  being  forced 
to  raise  taxes  on  remaining  taxpayers  to 
meet  its  financial  obligations  and  to  look 
more  and  more  to  its  State  government 
and  to  the  Federal  Government  for  as- 
sistance. 

While  all  of  this  is  going  on,  we  find 
fewer  and  fewer  p<x)ple  using  public 
transportation,  particularly  railroads,  to 
travel  to  and  from  employment  and  on 
shopping  trips.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
use  of  pubhc  tran^wrtation  is  diminish- 
ing. The  reasons  are  several,  including 
ever -increasing  fareti,  deterioriation  of 
service  that  comes  when  fewer  and 
fewer  people  use  public  carriers,  and  the 
inability  of  the  carriers,  under  present 
conditions,  to  find  the  financial  re- 
sources to  fit  their  facilities  into  a  mod- 
ern transportation  plan.  In  effect,  the 
lack  of  an  effective  transportation  policy 
is  forcing  people  off  public  carriers  and 
onto  the  highways. 

Unless  something  is  done  quickly  the 
problem  will  become  worse.  Our  central 
cities  will  become  more  strangled;  our 
public  carriers  will  provide  less  and  less 
service  and  ultimately  many  may  seek 
recourse  to  Government  agencies  for  the 
elimination  of  mass  transportation  serv- 
ices. Needless  to  say,  we  cannot  permit 
this  to  happen.  It  would  be  like  plung- 
ing a  knife  into  the  back  of  every  citizen 
who  has  an  essential  transportation 
need. 

Obviously  something  is  seriously 
wrong  suid  someone  Is  responsible.  Some 
are  quick  to  blame  management,  and 
doubtless  some  companies  are  less  effi- 
ciently managed  than  others.  But  it  is 
not  merely  a  few  companies  that  are  in 
trouble.  It  is  entire  industries.  Cer- 
tainly all  management  can  not  be  bad. 


I  can  only  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  principal  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 

the  Nation's  transportation  policies  and 
UwB.  This  is  confirmed  not  only  by 
every  respcuifiible  study  ever  made,  but 
also  by  the  President  himself.  In  the 
words  of  the  President's  message  on 
tranq;x)rtation: 

dome  carriers  are  required  to  provide,  at  a 
loss,  servloes  for  which  there  is  UUle  de- 
mand. Some  carriers  are  required  to  charge 
rates  which  are  high  In  relation  to  cost  In 
order  to  shelter  competing  carriers.  Some 
carriers  are  prevented  from  making  full  use 
of  their  capacity  by  restrictions  on  freedom 
to  nUdt  bUBlneas  or  adjust  rates.  Be- 
■tralnts  on  cost-reducing  rivalry  In  ratemak- 
Ing  often  causes  c(»npetltlon  to  take  the 
form  of  cost-lncreaalng  rivalry — such  as  ex- 
cessive promotion  and  traffic  soUcltatlon,  or 
excessive  frequency  of  service.  Some  carriers 
are  subject  to  rate  regulation  on  the  trans- 
portation of  particular  commodities  while 
other  carriers,  competing  for  the  same  trafllc. 
are  exempt.  Bcaeae  carriers  bene&t  from  pub- 
lic facilities  provided  for  their  use,  while 
others  do  not;  and  of  those  enjoying  the  use 
of  pubUe  faculties,  some  bear  a  large  part  ol 
the  cost.  whUe  others  bear  Uttle  or  none. 

This  Indeed  is  a  serious  indictment, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Yet,  we  all  know  the  Presi- 
dent has  spread  few  new  facts  before  us 
as  regards  the  Inequities,  the  prob- 
lems and  the  condition  of  the  overall 
transportation  Industry  In  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  evident  for 
years.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  correction  through  i>atchwork  leg- 
islaticm,  but  this  has  not  worked. 

It  Is  not  pn^Mtble  that  we  can  undo  all 
of  the  harm  already  done,  but  by  acting 
now  we  may  help  to  prevent  permanent 
impairment  of  major  segments  of  our 
essential  common  carrier  system.  This 
Nation  cannot  exist  without  a  healthy 
and  effective  transportation  system. 

The  President's  transportation  mes- 
sage has  received  deserved  support  from 
Members  of  both  parties,  and  his  recom- 
mended actions,  which  include  the  as- 
sessment of  user  charges  to  pay  for  pub- 
licly provided  transportation  facilities 
and  the  equalization  of  taxation  and 
of  competitive  opportunity  imder  di- 
minished Government  regulations,  are 
generally  consistent  with  those  of  im- 
partial and  objective  authorities  in 
tran^>ortation  matters. 

As  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  the 
President's  rectxnmendations,  I  com- 
mend to  you  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide a  program  of  assistance  and  direc- 
tion for  the  development  of  improved 
mass  tran^jxirtation  systems  in  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas.  Bills 
providing  for  such  a  prc^rram  now  are 
before  the  appropriate  committee  and  I 
sincerely  hope  one  will  be  reported  for 
action  at  an  early  date. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  and  vitality  of  our  urban  areas. 
Failure  to  enact  such  legislation  will 
further  jeopardize  the  satisfactory 
movement  of  people  and  goods  and  the 
effectiveness  of  housing,  municipal  re- 
development and  highway  programs. 

And,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  should  go 
one  step  further  than  has  been  recom- 
mended, namely,  to  set  up  one  depart- 
ment that  would  devote  its  entire  energy, 
time,  and  talents  to  the  tran^wrtaUon 
problem  that  is  before  the  Nation. 
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Such  a  department  should  be  charged 

with  the  responsibility  of  directing  and 
coordinating  the  programs  that  will  be 
set  forth  In  the  transportation  legisla- 
tion that  is  brought  before  us.  It  should 
help  to  create  a  truly  efficient  and  effec- 
tive transportation  system  for  the  carry- 
ing of  passengers  and  freight  not  only 
in  the  current  era  but  also  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  our  Nation.  It  should 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  place  be- 
fore the  Congress  Ideas  and  recommen- 
dations for  continuing  improvements  in 
our  national  transportation  ssrston. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  the  trans- 
portation problem  is  not  only  a  present 
one,  but  a  continuing  one.  Momentary 
attention  to  it  is  not  the  answer.  Short- 
range  solutions  will  Just  add  more 
patches  to  a  many-patched  system. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  now  is  full 
recognition  that  national  transportation 
is  out  of  balance  and  has  been  for  years. 
As  the  Cabinet  study  prepared  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1960  described  the 
situation: 

It  is  less  a  national  system  than  a  looee 
grouping  of  Individual  Industries. 

Through  the  years  cities.  States,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  private  en- 
terprise have  built  great  networks  of 
highways,  railways,  inland  waterways, 
seaports,  airports,  and  pipelines.  Uh- 
fortunately.  much  of  the  work  has  been 
done  with  little  attention  to  conflict 
among  these  expanding  networks. 

To  administer  the  many  programs, 
various  Federal  agencies  have  mush- 
roomed into  being.  Apparently  few  of 
them  are  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
the  other  or  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
In  fact,  each  agency  tends  to  serve  as  a 
kingdom  unto  itself. 

Our  Government  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  on  transportation  facilities,  but 
dollars  will  not  pull  these  disjointed, 
conflicting,  and  unequal  programs  to- 
gether. Nor  will  money  alone  produce 
clear  objectives  which  will  help  bring 
lower  prices  for  passengers,  shippers, 
and  consumers  through  the  permitting 
and  encouraging  of  each  form  of  trans- 
portation to  do  the  Job  n^iich  tt  does 
best  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

What  we  need  is  a  single  department, 
with  prestige  and  the  solid  backing  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment, to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
transpwrtation  industry.  Only  within  a 
stable  framework  can  this  be  accom- 
plished. 

Thus,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  will  bring 
forth  in  its  bill  a  provision  for  the  cre- 
ation of  such  an  overall  department  that 
will  place  full  resp<MisibIlity  for  trans- 
portation in  one  area  rather  than  having 
it  scattered  through  the  many  agencies 
that  now  exist  in  Federal  Government 
in  the  varied  fields  of  transportation. 

Rightly,  the  President  has  called  upon 
us  to  help  enact  law  that  will  encourage 
private  initiative  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  interference.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  that  stated  policy. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  we  put  an  end 
to  procrastination  and  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibility in  this  vital  field  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns. 
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THE  YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ^Tcaker,  I  mak 
unanimous  cooBCrtt  to  extend  wj  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricoao  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership to  an  editorial  appearing  In  last 
Satiurday's  Washington  Post,  regarding 
the  Youth  ConservatioD  Corps  which 
may  have  escaped  attention,  having  ap- 
peared duripg  the  congressional  Easter 

rcccfis ' 

Youth's   OrHza  Govs 

Th«  oTcrwbelmlng  blparUBan  support  In 
Oongnw  for  expanding  Un  PMkce  Corps  u 
the  •!»««  mMtfure  of  th«  broad  aooeptanc« 
6t  an  ld«a  that  wu  once  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  novelty.  The  applauae  for  the 
Peace  Corps  ought  to  encourage  Congress  to 
approve  the  parallel  proposal  fo^  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  now  sequestered  In  the 
House  Rules  Conunlttee.  This  legislation 
would  create  a  la.OOO-member  corps  similar 
to  the  CCC  of  New  Deal  days  and  would 
give  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
aa  a  chanee  to  work  In  useftil  public  proj- 
ecu  such  as  reforestation  at  pay  of  970 
a  month. 

Comparable  legislation  before  the  Senate 
calls  for  a  larger  corps  of  ISO.OOO  but  once 
the  Bouse  has  approved  its  version  a  com- 
promise can  surely  be  worked  out.  One  In- 
teresting provision  of  the  House  bill  would 
also  establish  a  "Hometown  Peace  Corns"  of 
as.OOO  in  which  youngsters  could  work  on 
local  public  projecu.  living  at  home  and 
earning  up  to  $30  a  week. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  would  enable 
Congress  to  give  thousands  of  American 
youngsters  a  chance  to  make  a  contribution 
to  their  community  and  country — to  do 
something  for  othe^  as  well  as  themselves. 
We  can  think  of  few  more  appealing  ways 
of  providlzig  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of 
youth,  especially  of  adolescents  who  may 
b«  restleas.  rootless,  and  jobless.  While  no 
corps  can  pretend  to  offer  a  cure  to  Juvenile 
delinquency,  the  lack  of  afflrmatlve  programs 
for  Jobless  youths  Is  plainly  part  of  the 
problem. 

Significantly,  the  District  Urban  Service 
Corps  has  been  a  success  In  its  first  year 
of  operation.  This  privately  supported  local 
program  now  has  about  150  volunteer 
workers  and  will  need  4  or  5  times  as  nuny 
to  carry  out  Its  task  of  helping  needy  chil- 
dren. This  small  but  usefiil  corps  has  served 
as  a  pilot  project  and  provides  heartening 
proof  that  the  desire  to  give  Is  strong  tn  a 
society  where  so  much  stress  Is  placed  on 
the  dellghu  of  get. 
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AN  AMERICAN  DISHWASHER  IN 
EVERY  KITCHEN:  HOW  TO  RE- 
DUCE OUR  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
OUR  PAYMENTS  DEFICIT  AND 
STRENGTHEN  WESTERN  EUROPE 
IN   THE   BARGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RextssI  \a 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  man 
from  Mars  suddenly  descended  upon  the 
Atlantic  World  today,  he  would  be  as 
astonished  at  our  condition  as  we  would 
be  at  his  appearance. 

On  all  sides  he  would  hear  demands 
that  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 


tries of  Western  Europe  move  forward 
toward  prosperity  In  vigorous  partner- 
ship. 

But  when  he  looked  at  the  ingredients 
of  partnership— cmplojrment.  economic 
growth,  consumer  demand,  industrial 
ci4>acity.  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments— he  would  find  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity limping  along  under  a  burden  of 
problems  that  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  working  to- 
gether. 

1.    KMPLOTMKNT 

The  man  from  Mars  would  And  nearly 
4V^  million  people  In  the  United  States 
out  of  work,  some  5  Mi  percent  of  the 
work  force,  with  more  than  a  million 
additional  people  on  short  time.  In 
Western  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  coun- 
try after  country  has  sujjer-full  employ- 
ment acute  labor  shortages  despite 
longer  hours  of  work  and  the  import  of 
labor  from  neighboring  countries. 

a     ECONOMIC     oaOWTH 

He  would  find  that  the  US.  gross  na- 
tional product  has  been  lagging  along  at 
a  growth  rate  of  around  3  percent  per 
year.  In  Western  Europe,  the  growth 
rate  has  been  close  to  8  percent  a  year, 
almost  double,  and  the  constant  danger 
is  that  capacity  operations  will  convert 
real  growth  into  Inflation. 

3.   CONSUMCa    DEMAND 

In  the  United  States,  the  consumer 
market  for  automobiles  has  been  esti- 
mated as  close  to  100  percent  saturated — 
other  than  for  replacements — for  TV 
sets.  89  percent;  for  radios.  96  percent; 
for  refrigerators.  98  percent;  for  wash- 
ing machines.  91  percent. 

In  the  six  Western  European  countries 
which  comprise  the  Common  Market,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  comparable  percent- 
age figures  are  19.  10.  20.  12,  and  12. 

The  West  European  family  simply 
lacks  the  washing  machines,  the  driers, 
the  refrigerators,  the  dishwashers,  the 
vacuum  cleaners,  the  lawnmowers.  the 
sr>orting  equipment  which  are  common- 
place over  here.  Full  employment  has 
brought  a  shortage  In  domestic  help  to 
Europe,  and  has  correspondingly  in- 
creased the  desire  for  dishwashers  and 
other  laborsavlng  devices. 

Msiny  consumer  durables  common  in 
the  United  States  make  even  more  sense 
In  the  more  crowded  Western  European 
environment.  In  a  city  flat  where  space 
to  hang  the  wash  outside  Is  at  a  real 
premium,  the  clothes  drier  Is  an  especial 
boon.  Where  labor  is  short  and  un- 
sightly garbage  cans  take  up  space,  a 
garbage  grinder  is  an  extra  Joy  to  the 
housewife. 

The  European  housewife  not  only  lacks 
these  consumer  durables,  and  wants 
these  consumer  durables.  Increasingly 
she  has  the  purchasing  power  to  buy 
them.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  av- 
erage expenditures  for  personal  con- 
sumption In  the  more  advanced  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  will  rise  to  close 
4o  $1,000  per  capita — a  level  not  reached 
in  the  United  States  until  after  World 
War  n.  Since  the  more  basic  family 
needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  can 
be  satisfied  largely  without  dipping  into 
this  additional  Income,  a  large  portion 
of  the  additional  income  can  be  devoted 


to  the  consumer  durables  which  used  to 
be  considered  luxuries.  Frederic  Dew- 
hurst,  in  a  1961  study,  "Europe's  Needs 
and  Resources,"  estimates  that  by  the 
year  1970.  Western  Europeans  win  be 
buying,  every  year.  5.6  million  washing 
machines,  4.7  million  refrigerators.  15.5 
million  radios,  6.5  million  TV  seta. 
«.  iNDusraiAi.  CAPAcrrr 

The  man  from  Mars  would  see  In 
the  United  States  vast  Idle  plants  and 
equipment  able  to  produce — with  modi- 
fications for  European  consimier  pref- 
erences— the  washing  machines,  the 
refrigerators,  the  driers,  the  what-have- 
you  that  the  newly  affluent  Europeans  are 
needing  and  wanting,  and  for  which  they 
are  demanding  higher  wages.  In  Europe, 
the  man  from  Mars  would  see  only  a  very 
small  industrial  capacity  for  these  con- 
sumer durables,  :.nd  that  largely  in  small 
firms  catering  to  small,  local  markets. 
Fully  employed  Western  Europe's  ability 
to  enlarge  existing  productive  capacity 
for  consumer  durables,  without  risking 
inflation,  is  quite  limited. 

5     THB    BALANCE    OF    FATMKKTS 

The  man  from  Mars  would  boggle  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  U.S.  annual  deficits 
in  its  International  payments,  almost 
uninterrupted  since  1950.  Despite  val- 
iant efforts  in  recent  months  to  Im- 
prove the  U.S  position,  we  still  are  run- 
ning a  net  deficit — the  total  when  you 
consider  trade,  foreign  aid,  military  de- 
fense, and  capital  Investment  abroad — 
on  the  order  of  close  to  $2  billion  a  year. 
The  US.  gold  loss  continues;  so  far  In 
1962.  it  has  exceeded  $400  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  from 
Mars  would  see  in  Western  Europe  al- 
most the  exact  reverse  of  the  UjS.  pay- 
ments position.  Europe  keeps  piling  up 
pajrments  surpluses  almost  identical  with 
the  size  of  the  US.  payments  deficits. 
This  continued  maladjustment  threatens 
the  stability  of  the  entire  international 
monetary  system. 

By  this  time,  the  man  from  Mars  Is 
clutching  his  forehead  and  saying:  "Why 
don't  these  foolish  mortals  put  some  of 
the  unemployed  in  the  United  States 
back  to  work  making  the  dishwashers 
and  other  things  for  which  the  market  is 
saturated  in  the  United  States,  but  which 
the  Western  European  household  desper- 
ately needs  and  wants?  This  would  help 
the  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy.  It 
would  enable  European  employers — with 
the  blessing  of  their  own  governments 
and  of  the  friendly  United  States — to 
grant  wage  increases  without  risking  in- 
fiatlon.  because  it  would  make  available 
the  goods  needed  to  sop  up  the  extra 
purchasing  power  thus  created.  And,  if 
the  operation  were  really  successful.  It 
could  go  far  toward  wiping  out  the  UJS. 
payments  deficit  and  Western  Europe's 
payments  surplus,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  whole  free  world." 

If  we  are  not  able  to  refute  the  man 
from  Mars.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  It  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  high-level  action  team  to  come 
up  with  a  program  for  making  these 
things  come  to  pass.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's Trade  Expansion  Act  due  to  be- 
come law,  I  hope,  by  next  fall,  it  may  be 
well  to  have  such  a  team  doing  Its  work 
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now,  so  that  the  United  States  will  be 
ready  for  some  action  as  soon  as  the  bill 
is  signed. 

Probably  such  an  action  team  belongs 
outside  the  normal  governmental  hier- 
archy— the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  State,  and  so  on.  Probably  this  is  a 
job  more  like  that  tackled  by  the  War 
Production  Board  in  World  War  n.  or  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion in  Marshall  plan  dasrs.  And  per- 
haps it  needs  at  its  head  activists  and 
go-getters  like  Paul  Hoffman  or  Leon 
Keyserling  or  Philip  Reed  or  Walter 
Reuther. 

The  mission  of  sucli  a  team  would  be 
to  work  out  the  man}'  tough  details,  in- 
cluding: 

First.  A  market  study  of  Western  Eu- 
rope to  verify  what  I  am  sure  is  true — 
that  E^^ropeans  need  appropriately  de- 
signed consumer  durable  goods  in  large 
volume,  and  will  be  able  to  pay  for  them, 
and  that  America  wldi  its  great  know- 
how  in  consumer  durables  is  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Second.  A  credit  study  of  consumer 
credit  possibilities  in  Western  Europe, 
with  special  reference  to  the  need  for 
new  Institutional  arrangements  to  make 
this  little  used  mechanism  more  avail- 
able. 

Third.  A  tariff  study  of  European  ex- 
ternal tariffs  on  consumer  durables,  with 
recommendations  for  an  action  program 
to  get  Europe  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
them. 

Obviously,  none  ol  this  is  going  to 
work  unless  Europe  generally,  and  the 
Common  Market  in  p«articular,  speedily 
gets  rid  of  its  indefensible  tariffs.  For 
example,  the  new  Common  Market  tar- 
iffs on  radio  and  TV  nsceivers  are  22  p>er- 
cent;  refrigerators,  13  percent;  electric 
percolators,  18  percent;  dishwashers, 
18  percent;  Ironers,  16  percent;  washing 
machines  and  dryers,  19  percent;  sewing 
machines,  12  percent;  vacuum  cleaners, 
18  p>ercent;  electric  hair  dryers,  19  per- 
cent; electric  Irons,  20  percent.  A  good 
deal  of  this  tariff  reduction  by  Western 
Europe  could  well  be  unilateral,  if  Eu- 
rope wants  to  be  helpful  and  responsible, 
as  well  as  help  itself  in  the  bargain. 

To  a  degree,  we  can  sweeten  the  pot  by 
reciprocal  tariff  reductions.  Addition- 
ally, we  might  explore  making  it  easy  for 
West  European  industry  to  invest  in  this 
country,  either  directly  or  through  li- 
censing agreements,  lor  the  production 
here  of  some  of  the  rJiings  an  expand- 
ing America  will  surely  need.  Modem 
equipment  for  rapid  transit  in  our 
cities,  like  the  monorail  at  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair,  is  one  possibility.  Such 
investment.  Incidentally,  would  be  most 
helpful  to  our  balance  of  pasmient^ 

Fourth.  An  industry -location  sfody  to 
make  sure  that  the  bulk  of  these  ex- 
panded U.S.  exports  of  consumer  dura- 
bles to  Western  Europe  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  rather  than 
in  American -owned  plants  in  Western 
Europe.  As  is  well  known,  a  number  of 
U.S.  firms  making  household  appliances 
have  established  European  subsidiaries 
in  the  last  4  years.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  shows  that 
29  such  subsidiaries  were  established 
during  195a-61. 


Obviously,  If  the  European  consumer 
durable  goods  market  is  going  to  be  met 
by  the  production  of  American-owned 
plants  In  Europe,  little  has  been  accom- 
plished to  help  our  unemployment  and 
our  pasrments  deficit. 

The  proposed  study  might  well  dis- 
close at  least  four  ways  of  m1nim1g:ing 
runaways  to  Western  Europe  by  Ameri- 
can consimier  durable  manufacturers: 

First.  If  the  European  markets  will 
reduce  or  eliminate  their  tariffs,  a  great 
part  of  the  incentive  for  American  nm- 
aways  will  disappear. 

Second.  American  firms  may  soon 
find,  anyway,  that  the  bloom  is  off  the 
peach  of  the  European  subsidiary,  due 
to  lower  labor  productivity,  redtape,  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  labor,  the  expiration 
of  special  subsidies,  and  so  on. 

Third.  New  large-scale  European  mar- 
keting methods  can  enable  American- 
made  appliances  to  reach  the  European 
housewife  at  a  lower  cost. 

Fourth.  The  patriotism  of  American 
industry  can  be  appealed  to  by  showing 
that  making  dishwashers  for  the  Euro- 
pean market  in  Detroit  rather  than  in 
Dusseldorf  helps  American  employment, 
growth,  and  balance  of  payments. 

Armed  with  these  market,  credit,  tariff, 
and  industry-location  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations for  action,  the  President 
could  then  confer  with  the  leaders  of 
Europe  on  ways  to  put  them  into  effect. 

To  carry  out  the  proposal  of  the  man 
from  Mars  is  going  to  take  some  doing. 
But  the  time  to  start  is  now. 


MICHIGAN  MARCHES  FORWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  annual  observance  of  Michigan  Week 
takes  place  this  year  between  the  dates 
of  May  20  and  May  26.  Michigan  Week 
was  started  in  1954  by  a  group  of  civic 
leaders  who  saw  the  need  and  potential 
of  an  annual  program  through  which  all 
Michigan  people  could  work  together  for 
the  progress  of  their  State.  The  objec- 
tives of  Michigan  Week,  as  adopted  for- 
mally in  1957,  are:  To  advance  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  Michigan 
through  every  practical  means;  to  pro- 
mote among  Michigan  residents  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  advantages  Michigan 
hsis  to  offer,  and  to  get  all  Michigan  peo- 
ple working  together  to  make  Michigan 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  work,  and 
play.  In  other  words,  Michigan  Week 
is  a  time  to  focus  attention  on  Michi- 
gan— its  heritage,  its  culture,  its  bound- 
less opportunities,  and  for  its  citizens  to 
increase  their  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  State  in  which  they 
live  and  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  our 


friends  and  compatriots  in  the  other 
49  States. 

On  January  11,  1805,  President  Jef- 
ferson approved  an  act  making  Michi- 
gan a  territory,  and  on  January  26,  1837. 
Michigan  became  the  26th  State  when 
President  Jackson  approved  an  act 
which  admitted  Michigan  into  the 
Union.  Michigan  was  the  first  State  to 
have  a  group  of  counties  named  after  a 
President  and  his  entire  cabinet;  name- 
ly, Barry.  Eaton.  Ingham.  Livingston. 
Van  Buren.  Qalhoun.  Berrien,  Cass,  and 
Branch,  all  of  which  were  designated  in 
honor  of  the  Cabinet  of  President  Jack- 
son. 

Michigan's  industry,  for  well  over  a 
century  in  its  early  history,  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  trading  in  furs.  Early 
in  the  19th  century  homeseekers  began 
arriving  in  increasing  numbers,  and  in 
1820  its  first  great  highway  was  built 
from  the  Ohio  line  to  Detroit  with  Fed- 
eral aid. 

MICKXGAN   IS  MIGHTT   IN  SIZE 

In  land  and  water  area  combined, 
Michigan  is  the  largest  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  ranks  10th  in  the  Na- 
tion. Its  area  Includes  57.022  square 
miles  of  land  area  and  nearly  40,000 
square  mUes  of  water  surface — a  total 
of  96,791  square  miles.  Michigan's  total 
land  area — 36,494,080  acres — is  larger 
than  Greece,  larger  than  Switzerland 
and  Portugal  combined,  and  nearly  five 
times  the  size  of  Belgium.  Michigan's 
shoreline  is  longer  than  either  this  Na- 
tion's Atlantic  coastline  or  Pacific  coast- 
line. The  shoreline  equals  3.288  miles; 
this  includes  1,056  miles  of  island  shore. 
The  Great  Lakes  as  a  whole  form  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world. 
The  combined  area  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  Black,  the  Baltic,  the  Red.  the 
White  or  Caspian  Sea,  and  as  great  as 
the  Adriatic  and  loniaii  Seas  combined. 
The  busiest  waterway  in  the  world  is  the 
Detroit  River,  which  carries  more  ton- 
nage annually  than  the  Rhine,  Thames, 
Seine  and  Volga  Rivers  combined.  The 
second  busiest  waterway  in  the  world  is 
the  famous  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.  More  tonnage  passes  through 
these  locks  in  an  8 -month  Great  Lakes 
navigation  season  than  either  the 
Panama  or  the  Suez  Canal  handles  in  a 
full  year.  Geologists  have  estimated  that 
under  Michigan,  the  Nation's  No.  1  salt 
producer,  there  still  lies  a  salt  deposit  of 
71  trillion  tons. 

Michigan  is  a  dynamic  center  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  an  industrial  giant,  rank- 
ing third  among  the  14  leading  indus- 
trial States  in  productivity  as  measured 
both  by  value  added  per  production 
worker  and  by  value  added  per  man 
hour.  Michigan's  most  important  in- 
dustry is  the  manufacture  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  parts — 42.6  percent  of  all  U.S. 
workers  in  this  industry  are  employed  in 
Michigan.  Motor  vehicles  are  not  the 
only  products  of  Michigan  Industry,  al- 
though the  main  conception  would  indi- 
cate it  to  be  so.  Michigan  ranks  first 
in  cereal  preparations,  public  building 
furniture,  paper  coating  and  glazing,  in 
products  of  grey  iron  foundries;  in  non- 
ferrous  castings  such  as  magnesium,  zinc 
and  lead  castings;  in  hardware  for  mo- 
tor   vehicles,    furniture    and    builders; 
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conveyors:  «pecW  dies  wid  tools  die 
seta,  JlSB  and  fixtures;  machine  tool  ac- 
oMsniif  ft"**  measminf  derloes:  indus- 
trial patterns:  paddTng  and  npbolstery 
flmngs.  Tbe  "Magic  Capital  of  the 
World"  Is  Colon.  Mich.  There,  the  main 
industry  Is  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  magicians'  equipment.  In  Orayllnc. 
Mich.,  one  finds  the  leading  producer  of 
quality  archery  equipment.  Holland 
has  the  only  wooden  shoe  factory  in  the 
United  States  and  Traverse  City  boasts 
of  the  largest  independent  producer  of 
wooden  helicopter  blades  In  the  world. 
Dow  Chemical  In  Midland  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  chemical  producers 
and.  covering  over  21  acres,  containing 
1,600.000  square  feet,  the  Upjohn  Co.  of 
Kalamazoo  owns  the  largest  drug  plant, 
under  one  roof,  tn  the  world, 

Detroit— Michigan's  largest  city— has 
long  been  the  world's  Industrial  capital. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  no  other  major 
city  has  as  equal  number  of  factory 
workers  or  as  large  a  volume  of  manu- 
factured products. 

DeferoiVs  industry  Is  diversified.  Be- 
sides automoUlea.  It  ranks  high  in 
phannaoeuUcals.  computers  and  adding 
ri^fti»-hiTi#jn.  rr*»^>^*"«^  tools,  accessories, 
ranges  and  beating  devioes.  paint  and 
heavy  chrmirals.  It  also  holds  a  firm 
leadsnhlp  in  the  manufacture  of  var- 
pi#>w»,  jigB.  and  fixtures. 

In  housing,  no  other  major  metropoli- 
tan area  In  the  United  States  has  as 
high  a  proportion  of  its  families  living 
in  single  homes  which  they  themselves 
own.  Within  the  past  several  yean  a 
total  of  $39  million  has  been  spent  for 
neighborhood  reconstruction  in  Detroit. 
This  is  the  first  stage  of  a  $190  million 
civic  rehabilitation  program. 

Under  a  master  plan,  approved  in  1950. 
the  dty  has  made  $800  million  worth  of 
puMle  improvements  including  the  civic 
center,  expressways,  new  schools,  police 
stations,  and  other  public  building. 

The  Detroit  Civil  Center,  Including  the 
$55  million  convention  hall  and  sports 
ar^ia  facing  the  Detroit  River,  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  facilities  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  TTie  modem  shopping  center  was 
bom  In  Detroit,  and  is  the  home  of  the 
two  largest  in  the  world — Northland 
Center  and  Eastland  Center — 27  major 
shopping  centers,  with  707  stores  and 
costing  nearly  $107  million,  have  been 
built  in  Greater  Detroit  since  1953.  The 
city  of  Detroit  Is  served  by  9  railroads. 
200  motor  carriers.  17  domestic  and  over- 
sea airlines,  and  about  100  domestic  and 
foreign  shipping  lines.  It  truly  merits 
the  title  of  "Dynamic  Detroit." 

Agriculture  Is  big  business  in  Michi- 
gan. The  State's  farmers  grossed  over 
$750  mllMon  for  their  products  in  1960. 
making  this  the  second  largest  industry 
in  the  State,  an  Industry  worth  about  $2 
billion  at  retail  values. 

Michigan's  No.  1  crop  in  value  is  com. 
with  production  attaining  110  million 
bushels  in  some  years.  Michigan's  pro- 
duction of  red  tart  cherries,  field  beans, 
blueberries,  cucvunbers  for  pickles,  gladi- 
olus bulbs  and  eastem  White  Winter 
wheat  is  first  in  the  Nation.  Our  great 
State  ranks  2d  in  the  production  of 
plums:  3d  In  apples,  pears,  celery,  and 
grapes;   4th  In  peaches;  5th  in  onions 


and  carrots;  6th  In  sugar  beets;  7th  In 
milk;  9th  in  potatoes;  and  lOth  In  oats. 
Among  the  lesser  known  Important 
facts  about  Michigan  are  that  its  an- 
nual crop  of  34  million  pounds  of  straw- 
berries, harvested  from  11.200  acres,  has 
a  value  of  $5.5  milllcn;  some  300.000 
maple  trees  yield  65.000  grallons  of  sirup 
per  year:  8.000  acres  of  peppermint 
produce  a  crop  worth  $800,000  annually ; 
and  3,000  acres  of  spearmint  produce  a 
crop  valued  at  $600,000  per  year. 

Thus  far  we  have  touched  upon  the 
various  resources  which  make  Michigan 
a  first  among  the  many  States  which 
comprise  this  vast  Nation  of  ours.  It  Is 
not  all  work  tn  Michigan,  but  many  hours 
are  devoted  to  play  among  the  varied 
recreational  facilities  offered  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Michigan  and  to  the  tourists 
who  seek  recreational  facilities  outside 
their  own  States.  Michigan  Is  truly  and 
honestly  called  the  Nation's  playground. 
As  a  sportman's  paradise.  Michigan 
ranks  among  the  top  three  States  In  the 
combined  sale  of  hxmting  and  fishing 
licenses.  During  1960,  Michigan  sold 
1,145,360  hunting  licenses  of  all  descrtp- 
tions  and  1.143.098  flishlnc  licenses. 
About  one-half  of  Michigan's  36.350 
miles  of  streams  are  trout  streams. 

There  are  7.200  prepared  campsites 
and  State  paries  available  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  and  numerous  rustic  and  rest- 
ful picnic  groimds  along  the  State  high- 
ways. Michigan  was  the  first  State  to 
establish  such  roadside  facilities,  and  has 
more  than  3.000  areas  available  to  the 
touring  visitor  or  native  vacationer. 
During  the  winter  season,  more  than  80 
winter  sport  centers  are  operated  in 
Michigan,  the  largest  number  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation.  The  highest  arti- 
ficial ski  Jump  is  located  in  Iron  Moun- 
tain. Michigan's  tourist  trade  is  a  big 
business,  employing  some  100,000  persons 
and  involving  nearly  30.000  individual 
businesses.  The  tourist  business  brings 
in  about  $650  million  to  Michigan  an- 
nually, and  the  State  treasury  benefits 
by  some  $46  million  each  year  in  taxes 
and  license  fees. 

Michigan's  educational  system  Is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Nation.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  pioneer  among 
States  In  public  education.  It  had  the 
Nation's  first  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  was  the  first  State  to 
assure  every  child  the  right  to  a  tax-paid 
high  school  education.  The  constitution 
of  Michigan  was  the  first  to  provide  for 
the  estabhshment  of  public  libraries. 
Today,  there  are  310  public  libraries  and 
more  than  900  school  libraries  in  the 
State.  Michigan  State  University  at  East 
Lansing,  founded  in  1855  as  the  Nation's 
first  agricultural  college,  served  as  a 
model  for  the  land -grant  college  system 
and  provided  teaching  personnel  and  the 
philosophy  for  similar  institutions  that 
developed.  The  first  building  in  America 
for  teaching  a  scientific  agriculture  was 
erected  on  the  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity campus  in  1857.  In  school  safety 
programs.  Michigan  was  the  first  State 
to  organize  school  safety  patrols,  the 
plan  being  Introduced  in  rural  and  small- 
town schools  by  the  Michigan  State 
police. 


Health  of  Michigan  citliena  Is 
not  being  neglected  In  our  great  State. 
Michigan  estobllshed  the  State  <lepart- 
ment  of  health  in  1873,  and  it  to  ooe  of 
the  oldest  and  beat  recognised  health 
agencies  in  the  world.  Michigan  pio- 
neered free  chest  X-rays  for  the  detec- 
tion of  tuberculosis.  The  state  depart- 
ment of  health  started  the  use  of  mobile 
X-ray  units  in  1940.  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  Nation,  and  probably  the  first 
in  the  world.  Michigan  has  some  of  the 
best  water  supplies  In  the  Nation — 80 
p)ercent  of  the  population  drinks  from 
supplies  approved  by  public  health 
agencies.  Not  one  case  of  typhoid  fever 
has  been  traced  to  the  public  water 
supply  in  Michigan  since  1934.  The  first 
low-cost  incubator  for  premature  in- 
fants, now  in  use  In  every  State  of  the 
Nation  and  In  44  foreign  lands,  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Health.  The  Michigan  Department  of 
Health  has  the  second  most  complete 
series  of  vital  statistic  record,  tn  the 
United  States,  dating  back  to  1867. 

You  can,  either  as  a  native  Michl- 
ganlte  or  a  visitor  to  our  great  State, 
have  unlimited  transportation  facilities. 
In  1960  and  also  In  1961.  Michigan  led 
all  other  States  in  the  construction  of 
interstate  freeways  and  now  has  more 
freeway  mileage  than  any  State.  The 
largest  highway  contract  bid  opening 
ever  held  by  any  State  highway  depart- 
ment was  held  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  on 
December  7,  1960.  with  low  bids  totaling 
$42  3  million.  The  longest  toB-free  in- 
terstate highway  in  the  Nation  is  In 
Michigan — a  213-mile  superhighway  ex- 
tending from  downtown  Detroit  to  Lake 
Michigan.  Many  of  Michigan's  major 
highway  routes  follow  generally  the 
course  of  the  trails  of  Indians  who 
roamed  the  State  wilderness  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  white  settlers  arrived. 
When  the  State  highway  department 
was  created  in  1905.  there  were  2.700 
automobiles  In  Michigan.  Tlie  State 
now  has  more  than  3.2  million  registered 
motor  vehicles. 

While  we  stress  the  irulustrlal.  agri- 
cultural, educational,  tourist,  and  rec- 
reationail  aspect  of  Michigan,  we  carmot 
neglect  the  cultural  and  spiritual  prog- 
ress in  Michigan,  that  of  the  past  and 
that  of  this  day.  Michigan  is  rich  in 
Indian  lore.  Longfellow's  "Song  of 
Hiawatha"  has  immortalized  legends  of 
the  Chippewas  and  other  upper  Michi- 
gan tribes.  The  Upper  Peninsula  Is 
known  as  the  Land  of  Hiawatha. 
Among  the  nationally  known  writers 
who  were  bom  or  lived  in  Michigan  are: 
Ring  Lardner,  Clarence  Buddlngton  Kel- 
land.  Edna  Perber.  Carl  Sandburg, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  Stewart  Edward 
White.  Robert  Frost.  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood.  Chase  Osbom.  Arthur  Pound, 
S  L.  A.  Marshall,  John  D.  Voelker,  and 
many,  many  others.  The  National 
Music  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  at- 
tracts the  best  Juvenile  musical  talent 
from  all  over  the  country  for  10-week 
stunmer  sessions.  TTie  camp  Is  a  unique 
center  of  musical  art.  situated  in  a  virgin 
pine  forest  14  miles  southwest  of  Trav- 
erse City.  Sponsored  by  the  Dow  C^iem- 
Ical  Co.  of  Midland,  a  symphony  orches- 
tra of  70   and   a  large  chorus  appear 
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regularly  throughout  a  9 -month  season 
in  the  world's  largest  and  most  unique 
industrial  music  program.  Among  the 
stars  of  stage  and  screen  who  first 
appeared  in  the  famous  theater  stock 
company  operated  by  Jessie  Bonstell 
from  1925  until  her  death  in  1932,  are 
such  famous  persons  as  Catherine  Cor- 
nell, Ann  Harding,  Melvyn  Douglas, 
William  Powell,  Prank  Morgan,  and 
others.  Many  of  the  Nation's  leading 
philanthropic  educational  and  cultural 
organizations  were  endowed  by  eminent 
Michigan  people.  Among  others,  they 
include,  the  Children  s  Fund  of  Michi- 
gan, founded  In  1929  by  the  U.S.  Senator, 
James  Cousens:  Ford  Foundation  in 
E)etroit,  established  in  1926  by  Edsel  B. 
Ford;  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foimdation  in 
Battle  Creek,  created  in  1930  by  W.  K. 
Kellogg;  Kresge  Foundation  in  Detroit, 
established  in  1924  by  Sebastian  S. 
Kresge.  and  the  Horace  H.  and  Mary  A. 
Rackham  Fund  in  Detroit,  founded  In 
1933. 

Spiritually.  Michigan  has  a  great  her- 
itage. Two  days  after  Antoine  Cadillac 
landed  in  Detroit  in  1701,  he  established 
St.  Anne's  Church,  Michigan's  first 
church  suid  next  to  the  oldest  parish  that 
has  been  maintained  continually  In  the 
United  States.  The  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists  established  their  national  head- 
quarters in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  1955, 
and  this  city  is  still  the  headquarters  for 
that  faith.  The  first  Catholic  paper  In 
the  United  States  was  foimded  by  Fr. 
Gabriel  Richard  in  Michigan  in  1809, 
and  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Michigan  Territory  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  only  Catholic  priest 
who  has  ever  served  in  Congress.  A  Con- 
gregational minister,  Rev.  John  D. 
Pierce,  of  Marshall,  became  Michigan's 
first  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  1836  and  then  coauthored  with 
the  State's  first  Congressman,  Isaac  E. 
Crary,  the  blueprint  for  public  education 
in  Michigan.  Michigan  is  proud  of  its 
many  church-sp>onsored  secondary  and 
elementary  schools  and  its  23  denomina- 
tional colleges. 

Although  Michigan  itself  is  composed 
of  two  peninsulas,  the  Upper  Peninsula 
is  no  longer  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Opening  of  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  the  Macicinac  Bridge,  the 
world's  greatest  span,  has  made  the  vast 
area  above  the  straits  hours  closer  to  the 
cities  of  lower  Michigan.  Built  at  a  cost 
of  $100  million,  the  longest  suspension 
bridge  in  the  world  links  the  State's  two 
peninsulas  physically,  economically,  and 
culturally  as  it  spans  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac.  Michigaui  has  two  great  in- 
ternational bridges  linking  the  United 
States  with  expanding  Canadian 
markets. 

The  Ambassador  Bridge  is  at  Detroit, 
and  the  Blue  Water  Bridge  crosses  the 
St.  Clair  River  at  Port  Huron.  An  in- 
ternational vehicular  tunnel  also  links 
Detroit  and  Windsor  under  the  Detroit 
River.  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  Is  a 
sprawling  area  of  nearly  11  million  acres, 
which  is  larger  than  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware. Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 
combined.    The  Upper  Peninsula's  land 


area  of  16,538  square  miles  is  29  percent 
of  that  of  the  entire  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Iron  and  copper  ore  reserves  in 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  are  suffi- 
cient for  many  decades  of  continued 
mining  operations,  and  it  has  a  variety 
of  manufactured  products  which  range 
from  clothing  to  air  compressors,  indus- 
trial exhaust  fans,  aircraft  products, 
safety  devices  for  trailer  trucks,  sheet 
metal  products  and  pleasure  boats. 
Tourist  travel  in  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula  Is  growing  by  leaps  suid 
bounds.  The  aiuiual  business,  now  con- 
sidered in  excess  of  $160  million  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  opening  of  the 
Mackinac  Bridge. 

The  travel  on  the  Upper  Peninsula's 
highways  will  be  further  improved  by  the 
plans  of  the  Michigan  State  Highway 
Department  to  pave  or  black  top  400 
miles  of  State  and  Federal  trunk  lines 
during  the  next  4  years.  Pew  areas  of 
comparable  size  in  the  United  States  are 
as  rich  In  natural  resources  and  scenery 
as  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Michigan  is  a  land  of 
enchantment,  a  State  with  a  proud  his- 
tory, a  State  offering  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities. We  of  Michigan  extend  to  you 
and  our  distinguished  colleagues  in  this 
House  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  with 
us  In  observing  Michigan  Week,  May  20 
through  May  26.  We  also  wish  to  invite 
each  of  you  to  visit  our  beloved  State 
where  a  most  hearty  welcome  will  await 
you.  Where  truly  one  can  forget  the 
cares  of  the  day  and  spend  his  hours  of 
leisure  in  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor  liv- 
ing and  wholesome  recreation.  We 
again  welcome  you  to  visit  Michigan — 
the  air-conditioned  State. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Dent  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Libonati)  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rkttss.  for  20  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AoDABBO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  10  minutes,  on  tomorrow. 
May  8.  {Old  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, May  8,  vacating  his  special  order 
for  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pmo. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  "Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Halpern. 


SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERREJD 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  In  the  Third  Division. 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project.  Wyo- 
ming; to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  11413.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  to  permit  tbe  planting  of 
additional  nonsurplus  crops  on  diverted 
acreage. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  May  8,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banlis  to  pxirchase  U.6.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2031.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill,  entitled  "A  bUl  to  extend  to 
certain  employees  In  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  covering  personal  property  received 
by  State  surplus  property  agencies  for  dis- 
tribution to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions  and  civil  defense  organizations 
under  section  203 (J);  and  real  property  dis- 
posed of  to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions  under  section  203  (k)  of  that  act, 
in  accordance  with  section  203  (o)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  secretarial  order  canceling  Irrigation 
chEirges  against  non-Indian  landowners  in 
the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation  project,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  Congress,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  22,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1803,  25  n.S.C.  389);  and  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill,  entitled  "A  bUl  to  approve 
an  order  of  the  Se<:retary  of  the  Interior 
canceling  irrigation  charges  against  non- 
Indian-owned  lands  under  the  Klamath  In- 
dian irrigation  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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aoM.  A  tottar  from  tiM  Attomer  Oeneral. 

tnuumlttlng  m  <lraft  of  •  pvoposad  bUl.  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  ftinand  aactloii  4904  of  UUe 
18.  United  State*  Code,  ralsttng  to  the  cxmdl- 
tlonaJ  releaee  at  prleonen  who  are  aliens 
subject  to  dt^Mrtatlon";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Aaaletant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
propoaed  bUl.  enUtled  "A  blU  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  June  37. 
1952.  regarding  the  naturallaatlun  of  persona 
residing  In  American  Samoa  or  Swain's 
Island  who  served  In  the  armed  services"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transBolttlng  a  copy 
of  ths  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Tou  Hong  Won,  Al 3682388.  pursuant 
to  section  244<a)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act  of  1902  (8  U.S.C.  12M(a) 
( 5 ) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2037.  A  letter  from  tb«  ezecntlTe  secretary. 
Amortcan  Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  oi  the  Amaslcan  Chemical 
Society  for  the  calendar  year  ItMl.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  8  of  Public  Law  358.  79th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comman- 
dant. U.S.  Coast  Guard,  transmitting  the 
second  annual  Coast  Guard  report  of  boat- 
ing accidents  entitled  "Recreational  Boating 
in  the  United  States — 1981. "  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  19S8  (Public  Law 
86-411):  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Ifartne  and  Fisheries. 


United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xiii.  reporta 
of  coounlttees  were  dellYered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CMLLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJL  9044.  A  bill  to  waive  temporarily  sec- 
tion 143  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  VS.  Dlstrlet  Court  for  the 
District  of  Connecticut  holding  court  at 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and  at  Stamford.  Conn.; 
with  amendment  (Rapt.  No.  1868).  Referred 
to  the  Committae  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Stete  of  the  Unloo. 

Mr.  OMIJ.KR ;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10013.  A  bill  to  walv*  section  143.  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  VA.  District  Court  for  the  Xaatem 
Dtetrlet  of  Tenneaaee  holding  court  at  Win- 
chester. 'I>»nn.:  without  amendmsot  (Rept. 
No.  1867).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CZLLKR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  10880.  A  bill  to  waive  seeUon  143  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  VA.  DUUlct  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Texas.  Marshall  Division,  holding 
court  at  Marshall.  Tex.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1868).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MUl^:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  10088.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  place  certain  natural 
amorphous  graphite  on  the  free  list;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1866).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


II 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHIP^RFISLO: 
H.R.  11031.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 


By  Mr.  KI'l'CHlN : 
HJl.  11833.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Export 
Control   Act  of   1949;   to   the   Committee  on 
Ranging  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  11823.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Export 
Control  Act  of   1949;    to  the   Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   LATTA: 
HJl.  11624.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Export 
Control   Act  of    1949;    to   the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   MULTER: 
HR   11625.  A  bin   to  amend   the   act  pro- 
viding  financial   assistance   for   local    educa- 
tional agencies  In  areas  affected   by  Federal 
activities    In    order    to    provide    edticatlonal 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  such  act 
to   the   District  of    Colimabia    and    to   maks 
the  change  in  the  District  of  Columbia  motor 
fuel    tax    law    needed    to    insure    that   such 
assistance  will  be  fully  effective;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  OTCONSKI : 
HR.  1183S.  A  bUl  to  amend  subchapter  I  of 
chapter   17  of   Utle   38.   United  States   Code. 
to  provide  that  certain  service  shall  be  con- 
sidered active  service  for  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing individuals  for  hospital  and  medical  care 
from    the   Veterans"   Administration;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs 

H  R  11837  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  wait- 
ing period  for  dlsabUtty  insurance  benefiU 
may  be  walv«d  In  cases  of  terminal  illness 
or  other  disability  which  can  be  expected  to 
result  Ln  death;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR  11828.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social    Security   Act    and    chapter    2    of    the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
nfV3re  liberal  formula  for  use  by  farmers  in 
determining   their   net   earnings    from    self- 
employment  for  social  security  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   RAINS: 
HR   11629.  A  bin  to  reMeve  certain  organi- 
zations    from     liability     for     the     so-called 
cabaret  tax  which  they  Incurred  before  July 
1963;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
nil.  11830.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  301(a) 
(3)   of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  (40  US  C.  481(a)(3)),  and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operatlona. 

By  Mr  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  11631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities  in  order  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  such  act  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  make  the 
change  In  the  District  of  Columbia  motor 
fuel  tax  law  needed  to  Insure  that  such 
assistance  will  be  fully  effective;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HR  11633  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
exclusion  from  income  for  amounts  used  by 
the  spouse  of  a  veteran  in  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance  far  the  care  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  veteran;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  11838  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203 
(di  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  pension  payable  to  a  veteran  based 
upon  his  need  for  aid  and  attendance  shall 
not  be  reduced  under  that  secUon  during 
hospitalization  until  the  veteran  has  been 
hospitalized  for  120  days;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ZELENKO: 
HR   11634.  A  bill   to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on   account   of  sex   in  the  payment  of 


wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  In  oom- 
meroe  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  reeaon  of  any 
such  dlacrlmlnatlon;  to  the  Oomaalttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 

H.J  Res.  7(10.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel 
any  unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs 
of  the  Wind  River  irrigation  project,  Wyo- 
ming, chargeable  against  certain  non-Indian 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interlar  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  RILEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  474.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  greetings  and  fellclUtlons  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Bethel  Home  Demonstration 
Club  of  Bethel  Community.  Sumter  County, 
B  C  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H  Res.  627.  ResoluUon  creaUng  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigatloo  and 
study  of  the  production,  distribution,  and 
exhibition  of  objectionable  motion  pictures 
and  related  advertising;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 

follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaaka,  memor<»T«««ng 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  CAB  Investigation  and 
hearings  on  Alaaka  air  carrier  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  Federal  income  taxation  of  State 
and  local  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BIll^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  exit  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FRAZIKR: 

HJl.  11635.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Gerald  A.  Orken;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LOSER: 

HR  11636  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ca  men  Ocampo  Carrlllo  and  bar  three 
minor  children.  Tomas  Antonio  JaeiM  Car- 
riUo,  Maria  Corinta  Asuncion  Carrlllo.  and 
Marie  Ceclle  Carrlllo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  11637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Gerald  A  Orken;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcla-y. 

By  Mr    8HEPPARD: 

HR.  11638  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M^.  Mar- 
garette  Aitman  de  Frlsch;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    SULLIVAN: 

H  R  11639  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  St.  Louis 
University;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

331  By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania:  Peti- 
tion of  the  City  CouncU  of  PhUadelphla.  Pa., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Anderson-King  bill  (S.  900-H.R.  4233)  which 
would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
clude medical  care  for  lu  aged  beneficiaries; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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332.  By  the  SPEAKI31:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  'if  Westminster.  Calif., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  protesting  Federal  Income 
taxation  of  Interest  derived  from  public 
bonds;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

333.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CouncU  of  B 
Monte.  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  at 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  opposing 
taxation  of  Interest  on  public  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

334.  Also,  petition  iit  the  Board  of  Super- 
viso  s  of  Stanislaus  Cioimty.  Modesto.  Calif., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  8.  2776  and  HJl.  7665,  bills 
authorizing  Federal  construction  of  a  New 
Melones  Dam  on  the  Stanislaus  River,  Calif.. 
and  requesting  no  action  to  be  taken  until 
local  hearings  havs  been  held  and  reports 
made  thereon;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wo  kfi. 

335.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  petitioning  conalderatlon 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Anderson-King  bill  (S.  90<^ 
HR.  4322)  amending  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Include  n[iedlGal  care  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

MoNnAY,  May  7,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Robert  T.  L.  Liston.  DJ).,  presi- 
dent. King  College,  Bristol.  Term.,  offered 
the  following  in-ayer: 

Almighty  God  our  Father,  Thou  hast 
made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts 
must  ever  be  restless  until  we  find  our 
repose  in  Thee.  And  ao  we  know  that 
from  Thee  to  turn  is  to  fall;  to  Thee  to 
turn  is  to  rise;  in  Thee  to  abide  is  to 
stand  fast  forever. 

As  we  have  turned  from  Thee  we  have 
made  a  world  of  pain  and  sin  and  dark- 
ness, in  what  mi&ht  have  been  and  ought 
to  have  been  a  garden  of  beauty,  a  city 
of  light. 

Today  help  us  to  lift  our  eyes  from  oor 
sordid  world  of  sin  and  believe  in  the  poe- 
sibllity  of  righteousness  and  happiness 
for  all  men. 

Today  help  us  to  be  loyal  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  yet  to  be  generous  and  mer- 
ciful with  all  men.  and  to  remember  that 
we  belong  to  the  Prizxx  of  Peace. 

We  pray  in  His  name.     Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfielo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  jMtKjeedings  of  Friday, 
May  4,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  May  1,  1962.  the  President  had 
approved  and  s^ned  the  act  (8.  906)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  match- 


ing grants  for  the  construction  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities  to  be  used 
for  educational  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  11413)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961  to  permit  the 
planting  of  additional  nonsurplus  crops 
on  diverted  acreage,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH   CALL 
OP  THE  CALENDER 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Stockpiling  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  TO- 
MORROW. AND  FOR  ADJOURN- 
MENT TOMORROW  TO  WEDNES- 
DAY AT  11  O'CLOCK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  stand  ad- 
journed untU  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  t-djoums  tomorrow,  it  stand  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  11  o'clock  on 
Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY  FOR 
VOTINO— PETITION  FOR  CLO- 
TURE 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  petition. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  objection,  following  the  usual 
custcxn,  and  not  the  rule  itself,  the  Chair 
will  ask  the  clerk  to  state  the  motion  to 
the  Senate.    Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk 
will  proceed  to  state  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  ZXII  ot  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  clo6<3  the  debate  on  the  substi- 
tute amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfikld 
(for  himself  and  >fr.  DnucsxN)  to  the  blD 
(HJl.  1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Norman. 

MiKK  MANSnKLD. 

Everett  M.  Dirksen. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrkt. 
Thomas  H.  Kuc;hel. 
John  O.  Pastoee. 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Kenneth  B.  Kiatino. 
Lee  Mbtcalt. 
CuTFORD  P.  Cask. 
Benjamin  a.  Smith  n. 
Phti.tp  a.  Hart. 
Maihune  B.  Necrerger. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Prkscott  Bubh. 
Joseph  S.  Clark. 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Frank  E.  Mobs. 
Stephen  M.  Tounc. 
Pat  McNamara. 
Hiram  L.  Fong. 
Hugh  Scott. 
Gordon  Allott. 
John  A.  Carroll. 
J.  Olenn  Beall. 
Vance  Haktke. 
Clair  Bnglx. 
Prank  J.  Lausche. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  due  to  an  error  on  my 
part  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mcmse]  was  not  afforded 
the  opportunity  he  was  supposed  to  have 
had  to  sign  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
before  it  was  presented.  I  must  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator,  and  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsb] 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
signed  the  motion  for  cloture. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  be  added  to  the 
list  of  Senators  who  have  signed  the  mo- 
tion for  cloture. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

No  further  action  win  be  taken  on  the 
motion  until  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  Wednesday  next,  provided  the 
Senate  is  in  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  indulge  me  beyond 
the  3  minutes  agreed  to  for  statements 
in  the  morning  hour  today,  because  I 
want  to  make  a  statement  about  the 
petition  now  pending  at  the  desk. 
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Mr.  President.  I  present  today,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
myself,  and  other  Senators— including 
the  majority  whip,  and  the  minority 
whip— a  motion  to  bring  debate  to  an 
end  on  the  pending  amendment.  Un- 
der rule  22  this  motion  will  be  voted  on 
1  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on 
Wednesday.  Thus,  a  vote  will  come 
on  the  clotiire  motion  14  days  after  the 
Senate  first  began  to  debate  the  literacy 
test  amendment. 

In  presenting  this  motion.  I  address 
myself  to  several  matters  that  bear  on 
the  desirability  of  terminating  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment.  Some  of  these 
matters— particularly  the  use  and  abuse 
of  free  debate— I  discussed  on  bringing 
the  amendment  before  the  Senate  14 
days  ago.  I  declared  then  my  interest 
in  having  this  question  debated  fully, 
with  every  Senator  being  given  an  op- 
portunity to  express  himself  either  for 
or  against  the  amendment.  I  announced 
that,  so  far  as  the  leadership  was  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  no  test  of  physi- 
cal endurance:  the  Senate  would  ad- 
journ each  day  at  a  reasonable  hour.  If 
Members  so  desired. 

Since  April  25  we  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  informative  speeches  on  the  wis- 
dom, or  lack  of  it.  incorporated  in  the 
amendment.  I  must  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  raised  searching  questions  about  the 
language  of  the  bill,  or  about  its  policy: 
the  opportunity  to  spealc  on  the  bill  was 
not  used  irresponsibly. 

But  after  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
debate  has  proceeded  long  enough.  There 
has  been  no  great  pressure  for  time  to 
speak  on  the  bill.  So  it  is  the  leader- 
ship's assumption  that  the  principal  ar- 
guments have  been  made.  That  is.  after 
all,  the  purpose  of  free  debate  in  the 
Senate:  to  allow  time  for  every  relevant 
argument  to  be  made  and  explored — 
not  to  paralyze  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  That  purpose  holds, 
whether  the  dettate  is  on  questions  of 
national  defense,  agrlcultiu-e.  civil  rights, 
or  whatever.  The  Senate  rules  do  not 
provide  for  su:tion,  after  debate,  on  all 
other  Issues  except  civil  rights.  If  mem- 
bers believe  I  am  right  about  this,  they 
should,  in  my  Judgment,  be  prepared  to 
invoke  cloture  on  Wednesday.  Certainly, 
the  leadership  is  prepared  to  do  so.  And 
I  take  this  occasion  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader — in- 
deed, to  the  entire  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  this  matter. 
The  minority  leader  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  in  this  situation.  He  has 
sensed  the  existence  of  an  injustice  in 
the  voting  situation,  and  he  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  see  to  it  that  the  Senate 
does  its  part  in  righting  it.  From  the 
outset  he  has  cooperated  In  every  way 
to  bring  this  Issue  to  a  decision  on  its 
merits.  And  if  the  Senate  decides  to 
bring  that  to  pass,  I  want  the  Rscoao 
to  show  that  much  of  the  credit  belongs 
to  the  fair-minded  statesman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DntKsnfl. 

To  the  great  credit  of  the  Senate,  this 
body  has  shown  Itself  capable  of 
dealing  with  civil  rights  questions  in  the 
past,  and  of  extending  the  protection 
afforded   to  all   Americans  against  the 


unconscionable  deprivation  of  those 
rights.  We  passed,  in  1957,  the  first 
civil  rights  measure  in  85  years.  We 
strengthened  that  measure  by  amend- 
ments in  1960.  Since  then  we  have  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights — which  was.  I  remind  Sena- 
tors, created  by  act  of  Congress  in  1957 — 
on  certain  practices  that  constitute  out- 
rageous violations  of  the  right  to  vote. 
In  129  counties  the  Commission  received 
complaints  that  so-called  literacy  tests, 
or  Interpretation  tests,  or  citizenship 
tests,  or  whatever  they  are  called  in  dif- 
ferent places,  were  being  employed  sys- 
tematically to  cheat  qualified  citizens 
out  of  their  right  to  vote.  The  Com- 
mission investigated  a  number  of  these 
complaints,  and  held  extensive  hearings 
in  the  States  affected,  wherein  the  ofB- 
cials  accused  of  thi^  cheating  presented 
testimony.  That  record  is  available  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate.  So  Is  the 
Conunisslon's  reconunendation  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem — a  recommenda- 
tion concurred  in  by  every  member  of 
the  Commission,  northern  and  southern; 
a  recommendation  that  Is  before  us  in 
legislative  form  today,  as  the  Mansfield - 
Ertrksen  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  present  an  extensive 
legal  brief  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  amendment.  But  as  an  interested 
observer.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment  on  the  two  principal  legal 
arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the 
amendment:  first,  that  the  amendment 
is  unnecessary,  there  being  sufScient 
means  at  hand,  under  the  1957  and  1960 
acts,  to  protect  citizens  In  their  right  to 
vote  by  Individual  court  actions;  second, 
that  the  States  have  the  unqualified 
power  to  set  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
As  to  the  first  argument,  our  experi- 
ence to  date  shows  that  even  the  most 
blatant  form  of  discrimination  through 
the  unfair  use  of  literacy  tests  may  re- 
quire the  most  protracted  litigation  be- 
fore a  remedy  is  achieved.  Trf^  case  of 
United  States  against  Theron  C.  Lynd, 
et  alios,  is  an  example  of  the  delays  we 
may  expect  where  Individual  law  suits  are 
brought  in  an  effort  to  enfranchise  vari- 
ous voter  groups.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
Katzenbach,  the  acting  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  describing  the  course  of  litiga- 
tion In  United  States  against  Theron 
C.  Lynd,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  MiKK  MANsnxLi), 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Sknatob  BAANsriKLo:  You  have  re- 
quMted  infonnatloD  concerning  tiie  Depart- 
ment's experience  In  bringing  suit  under  the 
ClvU  Rights  Acta  of  1957  and  19«0  against 
the  voting  registrar  of  Porrest  County.  Mis- 
sissippi. United  States  v.  Theron  C.  Lynd. 
et  al.  Following  Is  the  procedural  history 
of  that  case 

1,  On  August  11.  1960,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral formally  requested  Mr.  Theron  C.  Lynd, 
voting  registrar  of  Forrest  County,  to  make 
the  registration  records  of  the  coiinty  avail- 
able for  inspection  and  copying  under  title 
III  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I960.  ThU 
request  was  not  honored. 

2  On  January  19.  1961,  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  an  enforcement  proceeding  In 


the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  DUtrlct 
of  Mississippi  to  require  production  of  ths 
records. 

3.  On  July  6.  1961 — the  records  not  hsTlng 
been  produced — the  Department  ttrought 
suit  under  the  Civil  RlghU  Acts  of  1M7  and 
1960  to  enjoin  Mr.  Lynd  from  discriminatory 
practices  against  Negro  voters — such  as  the 
application  of  different  and  more  stringent 
standards  to  Negroes  than  to  white  persona 
in  determining  their  qualifications  to  vot« — 
and  also  moved  for  discovery  of  ths  voting 
records  under  rule  34  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  Procedure 

4  On  August  14.  1961.  a  hearing  was  held 
on  the  rule  34  motion  but  adjourned  without 
decision. 

5  On  September  35,  1961.  the  cotirt 
ordered  the  Government  to  amend  Its  com- 
plaint giving  full  details  as  to  the  name  of 
each  Negro  who  had  been  refused  the  right 
to  register,  the  dates  Involved  in  any  dis- 
criminatory mishandling  of  any  Negro  regis- 
tration applications,  the  names  of  whits  per- 
sons allowed  to  register  /ho  possessed  no 
better  qualifications  than  Negroes  denied  the 
same  prlvUege.  and  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances showing  discrimination  In  each 
Instance. 

6  Subsequently,  the  court  sustained  ob- 
jections by  the  defendants  to  any  incidents 
of  discrimination  occurring  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1959.  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Lynd's 
term  of  office,  and  as  a  result  29  of  the  63 
Negroes  whose  names  had  been  supplied 
by  an  amendment  to  the  complaint  were 
eliminated. 

7  In  addition  to  the  demands  for  records 
described  above,  the  Government  twice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  registration  records 
of  Forrest  County  by  subpenas  served  on 
defendant  Lynd.  but  both  subpenas  were 
qu.<ished  by  the   court. 

8  On  February  16,  1962,  the  court  ruled 
that  by  filing  a  rule  34  motion  In  the  in- 
junction proceeding  the  Government  aban- 
doned  Its   title    III   enforcement  suit. 

9.  On  March  5,  1962.  the  injunction  hear- 
ing finally  came  on  for  trial,  although  the 
Government  had  not  obtained  srrf  to  any 
of  the  Forrest  County  records.  The  oourt 
did  order  production  of  some  of  the  records 
pertaining  to  Negro  witnesses  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  defendant  had  these 
records  in  the  courtroom.  The  court  also 
ordered  records  concerning  white  wltneeaes 
turned  over  to  the  Government,  but  ruled 
that  the  Government  could  see  them  only 
after  Its  case  was  completed.  The  oourt 
refused  to  permit  any  testimony  concerning 
matters  which  were  not  pleaded  in  detail  in 
the  complaint  The  requested  details  were 
then  supplied  by  oral  amendment  of  the 
complaint,  and  the  court  ruled  that  the  de- 
fendants could  have  30  days  In  which  to 
answer   the  amendment. 

10  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  on 
Miurch  7,  1962.  the  court  refused  to  grant 
the  requested  temporary  Injunction.  The 
Government  appealed 

11.  On  ApHl  10.  1963.  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  granted  the  Oovem- 
ment's  motion  for  an  injunction  pending 
disposition  of  the  appeal  on  the  merits.  The 
court  generally  enjoined  discrimination  by 
the  registrar  and  It  specifically  enjoined 
Mr.  Lynd  from  administering  the  constitu- 
tional Interpretation  test  to  Negro  appU- 
c;vnt8  by  Including  as  sections  to  be  read  and 
Interpreted  any  sections  other  than  those 
which  at  the  time  of  the  trial  had  been  tised 
for  white  applicants. 

12  On  April  30,  1962.  the  Government 
brought  a  contempt  action  against  Registrar 
Lynd  for  violation  of  the  order  of  the  oourt 
of  appeals.  The  Oovemxnent's  petition  al- 
leged that  Registrar  Lynd.  after  notice  of 
the  judgment  and  orders  of  the  appellate 
court,  continued  his  discriminatory  prac- 
tices; that  he  required  Negro  applicants  to 
read    and   Interpret   sections  of   the   Missis- 
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slppl  Constitution  dlllvent  from  those  sub- 
mitted to  white  applicants  for  interpreta- 
tion; that  he  rejected  ercry  Megro  applicant 
who  had  applied  for  rcgistvatlon;  and  that 
among  the  many  Negro  applicants  rejected 
for  alleged  failure  to  read  or  interpret  a 
section  of  the  State  conatltutl<Hi  were  five 
college  graduates,  one  of  whom  had  been 
awarded  a  National  Science  Foundation 
bchularship  at  Cornell. 
Sincerely  yours. 

N1CH0L.AS  deB.  Katumbach. 
Acting  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, 21  months  after  the  Justice  De- 
partment requested  that  Mr.  Lynd  make 
available  his  registration  records  for  In- 
spection imder  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960,  the  qualified  Negro  dtiaens  of  For- 
rest County,  Miss.,  remain  unregistered. 
Of  course,  the  1957  and  1960  acts  are 
useful;  but  In  caaes  such  as  this  one  it 
seems  apparent  that,  II  there  la  another, 
more  direct  remedy  vlfchln  the  consUtu- 
tionsd  powers  of  Congress  to  bestow,  we 
should  enact  it  We  hav«  not  always 
left  our  citizens  in  the  tolls  of  legal 
procedure,  before  providing  them  with  a 
simple  legislative  remedy.  I  remind 
Senators  that  the  first  major  bin  we  con- 
sidered this  session  was  the  so-called  Du 
Pont  bill,  in  which  the  Senate  granted 
a  number  of  corporate  shareholders  what 
we  considered  equitable  relief,  prior  to 
the  resolution  of  the  question  in  the  Chi- 
cago district  court.  Where  were  the 
arguments,  then,  that  we  should  let  the 
courts  do  it?  If  the  Senate  then  had  a 
concent,  with  the  courts  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  In  doing  justice  to  property 
rights,  who  would  deny  that  it  has  an 
equal  concern,  with  the  courts  and  the 
executive  branch,  in  seeing  to  It  that 
justice  prevails  in  the  human  right  to 
vote? 

Another  major  argument  expressed 
against  the  bill  is  that  the  States  have 
the  exclusive  power  to  set  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  under  article  I.  section 
2.  of  the  Constitution,  and  under  the  17th 
amendment.  Those  who  rely  on  these 
sections  of  the  Constitution  must  ac- 
knowledge, however,  that  this  power  of 
the  States  cannot  escape  the  injunctions 
of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  In 
a  recent  case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  a  similar  claim  for  unrestricted 
State  power  in  the  matter  of  drawing 
municipal  boundaries  was  struck  down. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court — 
and  let  me  say  that  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
American  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Its  pro-American  mem- 
bers— held  that  the  State's  power  could 
not  be  used  for  the  clear  purpose  of  deny- 
ing qualified  Negro  citizens  the  right  to 
vote,  in  violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Gomi33ion 
V.  Light  foot.  364  UJ3.  339,  decided  In 
1960.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows; 
GoMiLLioN   rr   al.   v.  Lichttoot,   Matok   or 

TUSKEGEC,   n    At.. 

(Certiorari  to  the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit— Ko.  32 — ^Argued  Octo- 
ber 18-19.  1960:  decided  November  14.  1000) 
Negro  citizens  sued  in  a  Tadeni  District 

Court  In  Alabama  for  *  declaratory  Judgment 


that  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  chang- 
ing the  boandartea  of  the  city  at  Tnakegee 
to  unoonstitutlonaJ  and  for  an  Injiinction 
against  Its  enforcement.  They  alleged  that 
the  Act  altera  the  ahape  of  Tuafcegee  from 
a  square  to  an  Irregular  as-sUled  figure;  that 
it  would  eliminate  from  the  City  all  but  four 
or  five  of  its  400  Negro  voters  without  elimi- 
nating any  white  voter;  and  that  its  effect 
was  to  deprive  Negroes  of  their  right  to  vote 
in  Tuskegee  elections  on  account  of  their 
race.  The  District  Court  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint, on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  author- 
ity to  declare  the  Act  invalid  or  to  change 
any  boundaries  of  municipal  corporations 
fixed  by  the  State  Legislature.  Held:  It 
erred  in  doing  so.  since  the  allegations.  If 
proven,  would  establish  that  the  inevitable 
effect  of  the  Act  would  be  to  deprive  Negroes 
of  their  right  to  vote  on  account  of  their 
race,  contrary  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
Pp.  340-348. 

(a)  Even  the  broad  power  of  a  State  to 
fix  the  boundaries  of  Its  mtmlclpalltlea  Is 
limited  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which 
forbids  a  State  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  his  race.  (Hunter 
V.  Pittsburgh,  207  UJB.  161,  and  related  cases 
dlstlngulshe<l.  pp.  342-345.) 

(h)  A  state  statute  which  ts  alleged  to 
have  the  inevitable  effect  of  depriving  Ne- 
groes of  their  right  to  vote  in  Tuskegee  be- 
cause of  their  race  Is  not  Immune  to  attach: 
simply  becaiise  the  mechanism  employed 
by  the  Legislature  Is  a  "political"  redefini- 
tion of  municipal  boundaries.  (Colegrove  v. 
Green.  328  U5.  549,  distinguished.  Pp.  346- 
348.)      (270  F.  2d  594,  reversed.) 

Pred  D.  Gray  and  Robert  L.  Carter  argued 
the  cause  for  petitioners.  With  them  on  the 
brief  was  Arthxir  D.  Shores. 

Philip  Elman  argued  the  cause  for  the 
United  States,  as  amicus  curiae,  urging  re- 
versal. With  him  on  the  brief  were  Solicitor 
General  Rankin.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Tyler,  Daniel  M.  Friedman.  Harold  H.  Greene. 
D.  Robert  Owen  and  J.  Harold  Flannery,  Jr. 

James  J.  Carter  argued  the  cause  for  re- 
spondents. With  him  on  the  brief  were 
Thomas  B.  Hill,  Jr.,  and  Harry  D.  Haymon. 

oranoH  or  tbi  coubt 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court. 

This  litigation  challenges  the  validity,  un- 
der the  UjS.  Constitution,  of  Local  Act  No. 
140.  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
In  1957.  redefining  the  boundaries  of  the 
dty  of  Tuskegee.  Petitioners.  Negro  citizens 
of  Alabama  who  were,  at  the  time  of  this 
redlstrlctlng  measure,  residents  of  the  city 
of  Tuskegee.  brought  an  action  In  the  UjS. 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Ala- 
bama for  a  declaratory  judgment  that  Act 
140  Is  tmconstltutlonal.  and  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  mayor  and  officers  of 
Tuskegee  and  the  officials  of  Macon  County, 
Ala.,  from  enforcing  the  act  against  them 
and  other  Negroes  similarly  situated.  Peti- 
tioners' claim  is  that  enforcement  of  the 
statute,  which  alters  the  shape  of  Tuskegee 
from  a  square  to  an  uncouth  28-slded  figure, 
will  constitute  a  discrimination  against  them 
In  violation  of  the  due  process  and  equal 
protection  clatises  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  will  deny  them  the 
right  to  vote  In  defiance  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

The  respondents  moved  for  dlsmlsaal  of 
the  action  for  failure  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  could  be  granted  and  for  lack 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court.  The 
court  granted  the  motion,  stating,  "This 
Court  has  no  control  over,  no  supervision 
over,  and  no  power  to  change  any  boundaries 
of  mimlclpal  corporations  fixed  by  a  diily 
convened  and  elected  legislative  body,  acting 
for  the  people  In  the  State  of  Alabama." 
167  P.  Sopp.  406,  410.  On  appeal,  the  Oourt 
of  Appeata  fOr  the  Fifth  Chxtdt,  aflrmed  the 
judgment,  cmm  Judge  dissenting,  no  P.  2d 
594.    We  broi^ht  the  eaae  here  since  serious 


questU»s  were  raised  concemlng  the  power 
of  a  State  over  its  municipalities  in  relation 
to  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments.    363  UJB.  916. 

At  this  stage  of  the  litlgatloci  «e  are  not 
concerned  with  the  truth  at  the  allegations, 
that  Is.  the  ability  of  petitioners  to  sustain 
their  allegations  by  proof.  The  sole  question 
Is  whether  the  allegations  entitle  them  to 
make  good  on  their  claim  that  they  are  being 
denied  rights  under  the  United  State  Con- 
stitution. The  complaint,  charging  that  Act 
140  is  a  device  to  disenfranchise  Negro  citi- 
zens, alleges  the  following  tacts:  Prior  to 
Act  140  the  City  of  Tuskegee  was  square  In 
shape;  the  Act  tranafoimed  it  Into  a 
strangely  Irregular  twenty-eight-slded  figure 
as  indicated  In  the  diagram  appended  to 
this  opinion.  The  essential  inevitable  effect 
of  this  redefinition  of  Tuskegee'k  boundaries 
is  to  remove  from  the  city  all  save  only  four 
or  five  of  its  400  Negro  voters  while  not  re- 
moving a  single  white  voter  or  resident. 
The  resTiIt  of  the  Act  Is  to  deprive  the  Negro 
petitioners  dlscrlmlnatorlly  of  the  benefits  of 
residence  in  Tuskegee,  Including.  Inter  alls, 
the  right  to  vote  in  municipal  elections. 

These  allegations,  if  proven,  would  abun- 
dantly establish  that  Act  140  was  not  an 
ordinary  geographic  redlstrlctlng  measure 
even  within  familiar  abuses  of  gerrymander- 
ing. If  these  allegations  upon  a  trial  re- 
mained uncontradicted  or  unqualified,  the 
conclusion  would  be  irreslstlhle,  tantamount 
for  all  practical  purposes  to  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  the  legtslatlon  Is  solely 
concerned  with  segregating  white  and  colored 
voters  by  fencing  Negro  citizens  out  of  town 
so  as  to  deprive  them  of  thetr  pre-existing 
municipal  vote. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  what  stands  In 
the  way  of  adjudging  a  statute  having  this 
inevitable  effect  invalid  In  light  ot  ti»e  pwln- 
clples  by  which  this  Court  must  judge,  and 
uniformly  has  jxidged,  statutes  that,  howso- 
ever speciously  defined,  obviously  discrimi- 
nate against  colored  citizens.  "The  (Fif- 
teenth) Amendment  nulllHes  soi^istlcated 
as  well  as  simple-minded  modes  of  dlscrlinl- 
natlon."    (La7^e  v.  Wilson,  307  U.S.  368.  275.) 

The  complaint  amply  alleges  a  claim  of 
racial  discrimination.  Against  this  claim  the 
reepondments  have  never  suggested,  either  in 
their  brief  or  in  oral  argument,  any  counter- 
vailing municipal  function  which  Act  140  is 
designed  to  serve.  The  respondents  invoke 
generalities  expressing  the  State**  unrestrict- 
ed power— unlimited,  that  la,  by  the  United 
States  Constltntlon — to  eetabUah,  destroy,  or 
reorganize  by  contraction  or  expansion  its 
political  subdivisions,  to  wit.  cities,  counties, 
and  other  local  units.  We  freely  recognize 
the  breadth  and  importance  ot  thto  aspect  of 
the  State's  poUtlcal  power.  To  exalt  this 
power  into  an  absolute  Is  to  misconceive  the 
reach  and  rule  of  this  Court's  decisions  in 
the  leading  case  of  Hunter  v.  Pittaiburgh.  307 
VS.  161,  and  related  cases  reUed  upon  by 
respondents. 

The  Hunter  case  Involfsd  a  claim  by  citi- 
zens of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  State  eouM  not 
direct  a  eonacdldatton  of  ifaslr  dty  and 
Pittsburgh  over  the  ob>ecUan  at  a  minority 
of  the  Allegheny  voters.  It  was  alleged  that 
while  Allegheny  already  had  made  nvunerous 
civic  Improvements,  Plttaburgh  was  only 
then  planning  to  undertake  soeh  Improve- 
ments, and  that  the  annezatlon  would  there- 
fore greatly  Increase  the  tax  burden  on  Al- 
legheny residents.  All  that  the  eaae  held 
was  (1)  that  there  is  no  implted  contract  be- 
tween a  city  and  lU  zcsldents  that  their 
taxes  wlU  be  spent  solely  fior  the  benefit  of 
that  dty,  and  (3)  that  a  dtlzen  of  one  mu- 
nicipality Is  not  deprived  ot  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  by  being  subjected 
to  Increased  tax  burdens  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  of  hU  dty  with  another.  Re- 
lated caL-es,  upon  which  the  respondents  also 
lely,  such  as  Prenfon  v.  JTets  Jersey,  362  UjB. 
182;  Pmvahuaka  v.  Pawhutk*  Oil  Co.,  250  U£. 
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994:  and  Lorami*  CoKiXy  v.  itZftany  County, 
ta  UJB.  SOT.  an  far  off  tba  mark.  Tliay  arc 
autborlty  only  for  tba  prlndpto  that  no 
conaUtutUwaUy  protaetad  oootractval  obll- 
gaUoo  arlMa  batiPMn  a  Stata  and  tta  subor- 
dlnata  forammant  entltlaa  aolaly  aa  a  raaxilt 
of  tlialr  ralatlonahlp. 

In  abort,  ttaa  caaaa  that  have  coma  before 
thU  Court  regarding  leglalatlon  by  States 
deaUng  with  tbalr  political  subdlTlslona  fall 
into  tvo  claaaes:  (1)  thoaa  In  which  it  is 
claimed  that  the  State,  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
hibition agalnat  ImpiOrment  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  contract  (Art.  I.  110)  and  of  the  Due 
Proceaa  Clauae  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, U  without  power  to  extinguish,  or 
alter  the  boundaries  of,  an  existing  munici- 
pality: and  (3)  In  which  It  Is  claimed  that 
the  State  has  no  power  to  change  the 
identity  of  a  municipality  whereby  citizens 
of  a  pre-existing  municipality  suffer  serious 
economic  disadvantage. 

Neither  of  these  claims  is  supported  by 
such  a  specific  limitation  upon  State  power 
as  confines  the  States  under  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  As  to  the  first  category,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  creation  of  municipalities — 
clearly  a  political  act — does  not  come  within 
the  conception  of  a  contract  under  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case.  4  Wheat.  518.  As  to 
the  second,  if  one  principle  clearly  emerges 
from  the  numerous  decisions  of  this  Court 
dealing  with  taxation  it  is  that  the  Due 
Process  Clause  affords  no  Inununlty  against 
mere  inequalities  in  tax  btudens,  nor  does  It 
afford  protection  against  their  increase  as  an 
indirect  consequence  of  a  State's  exercise  of 
its  political  powers. 

Particularly  In  dealing  with  claims  under 
broad  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which 
derive  content  by  an  interpretive  process  of 
Inclusion  and  exclusion,  it  is  imperative  that 
generalisations,  based  on  and  qualified  by 
the  concrete  situations  that  gave  rise  to 
them,  must  not  be  applied  out  of  context  in 
disregard  of  variant  controlling  facts.  Thus, 
a  correct  reading  of  the  seemingly  uncon- 
fined  dicta  of  Hunter  and  kindred  cases  is 
not  that  the  State  has  plenary  power  to 
manipulate  in  every  conceivable  way.  for 
every  conceivable  purpose,  the  affairs  of  Its 
municipal  corporations,  but  rather  that  the 
State's  authority  Is  unrestrained  by  the  par- 
ticular prohibitions  of  the  Constitution 
considered  in  those  cases 

Tha  Hunter  opinion  Itself  intimates  that 
a  atata  legislature  may  not  be  omnipotent 
even  aa  to  the  dlspoaltion  of  some  types  of 
property  owned  by  municipal  corporations. 
a07  U.S..  at  178-181.  Further,  other  cases 
In  this  Court  have  refused  to  allow  a  State 
to  abolish  a  municipality,  or  alter  its  bound- 
aries, or  merge  it  with  another  city,  without 
preaervlng  to  the  creditors  of  the  old  city 
soma  effective  recourse  for  the  collection  of 
debts  owed  them  Shapleigh  v.  San  Angelo. 
187  UJS.  048:  Mohile  v.  Wataon.  116  n.S  389: 
Mount  Pleasant  v  Becku>ith,  100  DS.  514; 
Broiighton  v.  Pensocola.  93  UJB.  366.  For  ex- 
ample. In  Mobile  v.  Wataon.  the  Court  said: 

"Where  the  resource  for  tha  payment  of 
the  bonds  of  a  municipal  corporation  is  the 
povar  of  taxation  existing  when  the  bonds 
ware  issued,  any  law  which  withdraws  or 
llmlta  the  taxing  power  and  leavea  no  ade- 
quate means  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
is  forbidden  by  tha  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea.  and  U  null  and  void."  Mobile 
v.  Wataon,  aupra,  1 16  U3..  at  306. 

Thia  Una  of  authority  condualvely  shows 
that  the  Court  has  never  acknowledged  that 
the  Statea  have  power  to  do  as  they  will 
with  municipal  corporationa  regardiees  of 
consequences.  Legislative  control  of  munici- 
palities, no  less  than  other  state  power,  lies 
within  the  scope  of  relevant  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  observation  In  Qraham  v.  Folaotn,  300 
US.  348.  393.  becomes  relevant:  "The  power 
of  the  State  to  alter  or  deatroy  its  corpora- 
tions Is  not  greater  than  the  power  of  the 


State  to  rei>eal  Its  leglalatlon."  In  that  case. 
which  Involved  the  attempt  by  state  oOclals 
to  evade  the  collection  of  taxea  to  discharge 
the  obllgatlona  of  an  eztlngulahed  townahip. 
Mr.  Juatice  lIcKenna,  writing  for  the  Court, 
went  on  to  point  out.  with  reference  to  the 
Mount  Pleaaant  and  MohiU  cases: 

"It  was  argued  In  those  cases,  as  it  is 
argued  in  this,  that  such  alteration  or 
destruction  of  the  subordinate  governmental 
divisions  was  a  proper  exercise  of  legislative 
power,  to  which  creditors  had  to  submit. 
The  argiiment  did  not  prevail.  It  was 
answered,  as  we  now  answer  It,  that  such 
power,  extensive  though  It  is,  Is  met  and 
overcome  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  forbids  a 
State  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts."  (200  US.,  at  253- 
254  ) 

If  all  this  Is  so  In  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  contracts.  It  should  be 
equally  true  that,  to  paraphrase,  such  power, 
extensive  though  It  l£.  Is  met  and  overcome 
by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  forbids 
a  State  from  {>asslng  any  law  which  deprives 
a  citizen  of  his  vote  because  of  his  race. 
The  opposite  conclusion,  urged  upon  us  by 
respondents,  would  sanction  the  achieve- 
ment by  a  State  of  any  impairment  of  voting 
rights  whatever  so  long  as  It  was  cloaked  In 
the  garb  of  the  realignment  of  political  sub- 
divisions "It  Is  Inconceivable  that  guaran- 
ties embedded  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  thus  be  manipulated  out 
of  existence"  (frost  A  Frost  Trucking  Co. 
V  Railroad  Commission  of  Califomxa.  271 
US  583,  594  ) 

The  respondents  find  another  barrier  to 
the  trial  of  this  case  In  Colegrove  v.  Green. 
328  U  S  549  In  that  case  the  Court  pasaed 
on  an  nilnols  law  governing  the  arrange- 
ment of  congressional  districts  within  that 
State.  The  complaint  rested  upon  the  dis- 
parity of  population  between  the  different 
districts  which  rendered  the  effectiveness  of 
each  Individual's  vote  In  some  districts  far 
less  than  In  others.  This  disparity  came 
to  pass  solely  through  shifts  In  population 
between  1901,  when  Illinois  organized  Its 
congressional  districts,  and  1946,  when  the 
complaint  was  lodged.  During  this  entire 
period  elections  were  held  under  the  dis- 
tricting scheme  devised  in  1901.  The  Court 
affirmed  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  on 
the  ground  that  it  presented  a  subject  not 
meet  for  adjudication.'  The  decisive  facts 
In  this  case,  which  at  this  stage  must  be 
taken  as  proved,  are  wholly  different  from 
the  considerations  found  controlling  In 
Coleg'-ove. 

That  case  Involved  a  complaint  of  discrim- 
inatory apportionment  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  appellants  in  Colegrove  com- 
plained only  of  a  dilution  of  the  strength  of 
their  votes  as  a  result  of  legislative  Inaction 
over  a  course  of  many  years.  The  petition- 
ers here  complain  that  affirmative  legislative 
action  deprives  them  of  their  votes  and  the 
consequent  advantages  that  the  ballot  af- 
fords. When  a  legislature  thus  singles  out 
a  readily  isolated  segment  of  a  racial  minor- 
ity for  special  discriminatory  treatment,  it 
violates  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  In  no 
case  Involving  unequal  weight  in  voting  dis- 
tribution that  has  come  before  the  Court 
did  the  decision  sanction  a  dlfferentatlon  on 
racial  lines  whereby  approval  was  given  to 
unequivocal  withdrawal  of  the  vote  solely 
from  colored  citizens.  Apart  from  all  else. 
these  oonalderatlons  lift  this  controversy  out 
of   the  so-called  "political"  arena  and   Into 


■  Soon  after  the  decision  in  the  Colegrove 
case.  Oovernor  Dwight  H.  Green  of  Illinois 
in  his  1947  biennial  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture reconunended  a  reapportionment.  The 
legislature  inunedtately  responded.  III.  seas, 
laws  1947,  p.  879.  and  in  1961  redUtrlcted 
again.     (HI.  sess    laws  1961.  p.  1934.) 


the    conventional    sphere    of   oonatltuttonal 

litigation. 

In  sum.  as  iCr.  Justice  Holmes  ramarkad. 
when  dealing  with  a  related  altuatlon.  In 
Nixon  V  Hemdon,  373  UB.  636.  540.  "Of 
course  the  petition  concerns  political  ac- 
tion," but  "The  objection  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  suit  is  political  is  little  more 
than  a  play  upon  words."  A  statute  which 
is  alleged  to  have  worked  unconstitutional 
deprivations  of  petitioners'  rights  is  not  im- 
mune to  attack  simply  because  the  mech- 
anism employed  by  the  legleliture  is  a 
redefinition  of  municipal  boundaries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  allegations  here  made,  the 
Alabama  Legislature  has  not  merely  redrawn 
the  Tuskegee  city  limits  with  incidental  In- 
convenience to  the  petitioners;  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say  that  it  has  deprived  the 
petitioners  of  the  municipal  franchise  and 
consequent  rights  and  to  that  end  it  haa 
Incidentally  changed  the  city's  boundaries. 
While  In  form  this  Is  merely  an  act  redefin- 
ing metes  and  boimda.  if  the  allegations  are 
established,  the  Inescapable  human  affect  of 
this  essay  in  geometry  and  geography  Is  to 
despoil  colored  citizens,  and  only  colored 
citizens,  of  their  theretofore  enjoyed  voting 
rights.     That    was   not    Colegrove   v.    Oreen. 

When  a  State  exercises  power  wholly  with- 
in the  domain  of  state  interest.  It  Is  in- 
sulated from  Federal  Judicial  review.  But 
such  insulation  Is  not  carried  over  when  state 
power  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  cir- 
cumventing a  federally  protected  right. 
This  principle  has  had  many  applications. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  In  caaea  which 
have  prohibited  a  State  from  exploiting  a 
power  acknowledged  to  be  absolute  in  an 
Isolated  context  to  Justify  the  imposition  of 
an  "unconstitutional  condition."  What  the 
Court  has  said  in  those  casee  ia  equally 
applicable  here,  viz,  that  "Acts  ge>:^*<'>^ly 
lawful  may  become  unlawful  when  done  to 
accomplish  an  unlawful  end.  United  Statet  v. 
Reading  Co.,  366  U.S.  324.  357.  and  a  consti- 
tutional power  cannot  be  used  by  way  of 
condition  to  attain  an  unconstitutional 
result."  (Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v. 
Foster,  347  US.  108.  114.)  The  petitioners 
are  entitled  to  prove  their  allegations  at 
trial. 

For  these  reasons,  the  principal  conclu- 
sions of  the  District  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  are  clearly  erroneous  and  the  deci- 
sion below  must  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  while  Joining  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  adheres  to  the  dLsaenta 
In  Colegrove  v.  Green.  338  U.S.  649,  and 
South  v.  Peters.  339  VS.  378. 

APPENDIX    TO     OPINION    OF    THE    COtr«T 

Mr.  Justice  Whlttaker.  concurring:  "I  con- 
cur In  the  Court's  Judgment,  but  not  In  the 
whole  of  Its  opinion.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  decision  should  be  rested  not  on  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  but  rather  on  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  I  am  doubtful 
that  the  averments  of  the  complaint,  taken 
for  present  purposes  to  be  true,  show  a  pur- 
poee  by  Act  No  140  to  abridge  petitioners' 
'right  •  •  •  to  vote,'  in  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  sense.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
'right  *  *  *  to  vote'  that  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  but  the  same 
right  to  vote  as  is  enjoyed  by  all  others  with- 
in the  same  election  precinct,  ward  or  other 
political  division.  And,  Inasmuch  as  no  one 
has  the  right  to  vote  in  a  political  division, 
or  In  a  local  election  concerning  only  an  area 
in  which  he  doee  not  reside,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  one's  right  to  vote  in  Division 
A  Is  not  abridged  by  a  redlstrictlng  that 
places  his  residence  in  Division  B  if  he  there 
enjoys  the  same  voting  privileges  as  all  oth- 
ers in  that  Division,  even  though  the  redls- 
trictlng was  done  by  the  State  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  placing  a  racial  group  of  citizens  in 
Division  B  rather  than  A. 

"But  it  does  seem  clear  to  me  that  accom- 
plishment of  a  State's  purpose — to  use  the 
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Court's  phrase — of  'fencing  Negro  citlsena 
out  of  Division  A  and  into  Division  B  is  an 
unlawful  segregation  of  races  of  citizens,  In 
violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clauae  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education.  347  U.S.  483;  Cooper  v.  Aaron, 
358  U.S.  1:  and,  as  stated,  I  would  think  the 
decision  should  be  rested  on  that  groxind — 
which,  incidentally,  clearly  would  not  In- 
volve, Just  as  the  cited  cases  did  not  In- 
volve, the  Colegrove  problem." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
clearly,  the  States  do  have  the  power  to 
set  the  qualifications  of  voters.  This 
power  is,  however,  subject  at  least  to  the 
protective  guarantees  of  the  14th  and 
15  th  amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  Congress  has  the 
power,  and  in  my  opinion  the  obligation, 
to  make  those  amendments  effective,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  when  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  right  to  vote  is  being  de- 
nied— "whether  by  sophisticated  or  by 
simple-minded  modes  of  discrimination." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  act  in  this  matter.  I  appeal 
to  my  fellow  Senators  to  Join  me  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  role  of  Congress  in 
the  protection  of  human  rights — a  role 
we  share  with  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government,  but  which  may 
atrophy  through  lack  of  use.  Wise  men 
in  the  Congress — from  the  North  and 
South — have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
appropriate  resolution  of  great  human 
issues;  but  we  must  act,  if  that  wisdom 
is  to  make  itself  felt. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  make  this  contribution  within 
the  framework  of  its  present  rules.  The 
leadership  has  great  faith  in  the  in- 
dividual wisdom  and  restraint  of  every 
Member  of  this  body.  Again,  let  me  say, 
as  I  have  said  from  the  outset,  I  do  not 
wish  to  prejudge  the  situation;  but  past 
experience  on  issues  of  this  kind  com- 
pels me  to  reiterate  to  the  Senate  the 
leadership's  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  situation. 

If  the  vote  on  Wednesday  on  the  clo- 
ture motion  is  a  majority,  but  less  than 
the  required  two-thirds  majority,  the 
leadership  will  move  to  table  its  own 
measure,  and  then  will  vote  against 
tabling.  A  vote  against  tabling  at  that 
time  will  be  taken  by  the  leadership  as 
indicative  of  a  desire  to  vote  for  the 
Mansfield -Dirksen  amendment  on  its 
merits,  after  additional  debate.  If  the 
vote  against  tabling,  therefore,  ap- 
proaches a  two-thirds  majority,  the 
leadership  will  continue  to  press  this  is- 
sue for  a  brief  period,  and  then  will  move 
a  second  time  for  cloture.  The  attempt 
to  invoke  cloture  may  fail  a  second  time; 
and,  if  so.  this  business  will  then  be 
dropt>ed  for  this  session,  insofar  as  the 
leadership  is  concemetl. 

But  let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
this  is  an  accurate  sequence  of  what  is 
about  to  transpire,  then  a  new  issue  will 
have  become  crystal  clear :  It  wUl  be  clear 
that  although  a  substantial  majority  in- 
dicates its  inclination  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  an  issue,  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, even  after  the  most  full  and  time- 
consuming  debate,  can  prevent  that 
vote.  Hence,  the  rules  can  deny  to  the 
Senate  its  full  participation  in  the  na- 
tional resolution  of  this  critical  issue. 
And  what  the  rules  can  do  in  the  case  of 


a  civU-rights  q  jestion,  they  can  do  on 
any  other  great  national  isstie. 

In  that  case,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
duty  of  the  leadership  will  be  equally 
clear:  It  must,  perforce,  propose  to  the 
Senate,  once  again,  early  in  the  next 
session,  that  the  rule  for  closing  debate 
be  altered  to  reduce  the  present  require- 
ment of  a  two-thirds  majority  for  in- 
voking cloture. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  other  Senators  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  deference  to  the  majority  leader. 
I  wish  quickly  to  point  out  that  the  case 
to  which  he  referred,  from  Forrest 
County,  Miss.,  concerning  the  right  of  a 
colored  person  to  vote,  conclusively 
shows  that  there  are  already  on  the 
books  laws  by  means  of  which  there  is 
a  wide-open  I'emedy  to  take  care  of  cases 
of  that  kind. 

In  debate  here,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  presented,  in  an  argument 
which  sounds  on  its  face  very  plausible, 
the  citation  of  an  actual  case  which 
seemingly  would  justify  the  imposition 
of  cloture  in  the  Senate,  and,  thereby, 
the  passage  of  the  pending  measure. 
But  further  examination  by  him  would 
have  disclosed,  as  I  have  said,  that  this 
party  is  pui'suing  the  remedy  that  al- 
ready is  available  and  on  the  lawbooks. 
It  is  adequate;  it  is  complete;  it  acts 
quickly;  and  this  matter  has  already 
been  presented  on  its  merits,  on  the 
sworn  proof,  as  I  recall,  within  the  last 
few  days  before  a  Federal  circuit  court 
judge.  Furthermore,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  he  is  a  judge  who  has  served 
for  almost  30  years,  and  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing district  court  judges  of  the  Na- 
tion. His  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate;  and  under  his  obligation  and 
his  oath,  when  he  considered  that  testi- 
mony, his  judgment,  his  conclusion,  and 
his  opinion  were  that  the  plaintiffs  did 
not  make  out  a  case.  He  may  be  wrong 
about  that;  I  am  not  saying  as  to  that. 
But  certainly  the  case  illustrates  the 
judicial  process. 

The  decision  has  been  appealed  to  the 
circuit  court  of  the  district,  which  sits 
in  New  Orleans;  and,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  the  case  has  been  given  a  pref- 
erence place  on  the  docket,  and  presum- 
ably it  will  be  quickly  heard  by  the 
ciit;uit  court  of  appeals,  upon  the  law 
and  upon  the  evidence;  and  any  party 
who  loses  there  can  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  of  course, 
and  the  case  can  take  its  place  there. 

But  certainly,  rather  than  being  an 
ai-gument  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of 
clotui*e  and  the  cutting  off  of  debate  and 
changing  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is, 
instead,  an  argument  for  the  reasonable- 
ness and  the  effectiveness  and  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  laws  already  on  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senate  is  still  proceeding  in  the 
morning  hour 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly we  are  not  now  proceeding  in  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  the  Senate  still 
proceeding  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    It  is. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  not  fair  for  any  Senator, 
even  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
to  open  up  a  subject  of  this  kind  and  to 
speak  for  more  than  3  minutes  during 
the  morning  hour,  and  then  to  shut  off 
any  Senator  who  might  wish  to  answer 
him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  informed  the  Senate  that,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  Senators,  I  would  speak  for 
additional  time,  beyond  the  3-min- 
ute  limitation  in  the  morning  hour. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Mis]  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  made  a  request  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Bdr.  STcmns]  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  at  least  8  or  10  minutes,  and  I  think 
every  other  Senator  is  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration.  If  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer gave  that  time  to  me.  he  ought  to 
give  it  to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  agree  with  the  "fair  play"  com- 
ment of  the  majority  leader. 

I  think  that  after  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  had  his  opportunity  to 
speak  we  should  resume  the  morning 
hour,  and  I  announce  that  I  shall  ask 
for  the  regular  order  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  will  not  impose  upon  the 
Senate.  I  shall  require  only  about  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  in  both 
1957  and  in  1960  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  came  to  the  Congress 
seeking  legislation  directed  toward  as- 
suring the  right  to  vote;  that  Congress 
passed  it  in  both  instances;  and  that  the 
present  Attorney  General  has  made  no 
real  effort  to  apply  that  legislation  be- 
fore coming  to  the  Congress  and  asking 
for  entirely  new  laws,  which  would  be 
more  clearly  violative  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  than  any  bill 
presented  in  my  time  in  the  Senate? 
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Mr.  STENmSL  The  Senator'  is  cor- 
redL  Th*  Attoraay  Ocnerml  euae  run- 
nliwr  to  Capltoi  Hin.  uiittng  artrtlttwia] 
leftlalAtlnB.  and  be  Midbe  oookl  not  pro- 
ceed uxMtar  tte  aktaer  WlilatVm.  ttaonch 
the  Juattee  Department  la  proceeding 
under  the  other  legteLitkm. 

lir.  RUaaEUU  And  be  bad  not  even 
tried. 

Mr.  STBNms.  The  Senator  la  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  correctly  advised 
that  it  was  the  veteran  district  court 
judge  who  decided  the  case  In  Forrest 
County. 

Mr.  President,  by  association  the  so- 
called  chril  rights  Issues  and  the  ques- 
iioa  of  imposing  cloture  In  the  Senate 
debate  are  often  considered  as  being  the 
same.    This  is  grave  error. 

Cutting  off  Senate  debate  by  Impos- 
ing cloture,  once  begun,  will  easily  be 
expanded  to  an  imposition  of  cloture 
on  an  major  matters  coming  before  the 
Senate.  The  same  end  result  wlU  be 
hastened  should  rule  ZXn  be  changed 
to  permit  less  than  a  two-thirds'  vote  to 
cut  off  Senate  debate. 

Further,  it  should  be  clc&rly  mider- 
stood  that  the  questions  Involved  con- 
cerning the  cloture  rule  are  not  solely 
questions  of  defeating  the  passage  of  a 
bill  or  of  aiding  the  passage  of  a  bUL 
Due  to  the  right  of  debate,  a  minority 
is  otien  able  to  protect  Itself  by  forcing 
terms  by  way  of  amendments.  If  aU 
groups  were  subject  to  an  easy  cloture, 
all  would  lose  all  bargaining  power  and 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  bare  majority 
sentiment  at  any  given  time. 

The  Senate  has  played  a  major  role  in 
American  history.  Should  we  either 
adopt  a  clottu-e  motion  or  drift  into  the 
habit  of  imposing  cloture  as  a  routine 
matter,  then  this  major  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  certainly  come  to  an  end. 

Recently  the  Senate  has  been  falling 
Into  the  habit  of  bypassing  committees, 
attempting  to  withdraw  bills  from  com- 
mittees even  before  there  is  time  for  con- 
sideration, and  otherwise  disregarding 
the  spirit  of  Senate  rules,  whose  wisdom 
has  long  been  established. 

The  Senate  has  attached  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  to  legislative 
bills,  and  now  an  endeavor  is  being  made 
to  attach  a  far-reaching  voting  quall- 
flcatlons  bill  to  a  mere  private  claims 
bill. 

This  trend  not  only  will  demote  the 
Senate,  but  also  detracts  from  the  powers 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
as  well  as  it  affects  the  safety  of  our 
Nation. 

Again,  with  great  deference  to  our 
majority  leader,  the  ease  he  has  cited 
with  reference  to  the  qualifications  of 
electors  does  not  contradict  the  position 
we  have  taken  here  over  and  over  again, 
that  Congress  has  no  power — not  any 
power — with  reference  to  Imposing  or 
regulating  or  restricting  or  writing  quaU- 
flcatl(ms  of  electors.  There  is  not  one 
syllable  of  a  holding  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stotes  which  con- 
tradicts our  position. 

I  thanlc  the  Senate  for  the  time 
granted  me. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  recog- 
nised for  3  mimites. 

Mr.  SALTOMSTALLu  Mr.  President, 
I  offcT  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  proposed 
by  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Makstzslo), 
for  htmself  and  the  minority  leader  IMr. 
DnKSKNl.  to  the  bill  HJL  1361,  for  the 
relief  of  James  M.  Norman;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  without  being  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

On  paga  a.  line  7.  tmmediAtely  aXt«r  "prl- 
vaU  scbool"  livaeri  the  following:  "In  which 
claiMM»  are  taught  primarily  In  the  language 
used  on  the  btUlot  or  voting  machine". 

On  pag«  3.  beginning  with  line  11.  strike 
out  all  down  to  and  Including  line  31. 

On  pa«e  a.  Line  aa.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
tauert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (e)  ". 

On  page  3.  line  ao.  Immediately  after  the 
word  ■Bchool"  Insert  the  word  "located". 

On  page  3.  line  21.  Immediately  before  the 
period.  Insert  the  following:  "and  In  which 
all  claaaea  (otiier  than  claaaee  in  languages) 
were  taught  primarily  In  the  language,  or 
one  of  the  languages,  uaed  on  the  ballot  or 
voting  machine  which  woiild  be  xtsed  for 
voting  by  such  person". 

Mr  CHAVEZ  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  desire  to  serve 
notice  that  at  the  proper  time.  If  this 
amendment  is  called  up.  I  shall  make  a 
point  imder  rule  XXII  tliat  an  amend- 
ment cannot  be  submitted  after  a  mo- 
tion for  cloture  has  been  flled.  It  has  to 
be  read  prior  to  the  time  the  cloture 
motion  is  flled. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment can  be  offered  prior  to  the  cloture 
vote,  which  will  come  on  Wednesday, 
and  not  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  motion. 
That  Is  why  I  flled  it  at  this  time.  That 
is  my  understanding  of  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
handicapped,  but  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  debate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  liave  a 
ruling.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  it  is 
usual  to  have  an  amendment  printed  to 
make  it  available,  without  Its  being  read. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
listening,  aivd  I  was  prepared  to  make  a 
point  of  order.  I  am  suri  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  agree  that  he 
asked  to  have  the  amendment  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  asked  to  have  the  amendment  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  was  trying  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate  by  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  laid  on 
the  table.  I  said  "printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord." 

Mr.  CHAVFZ.     I  object. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  meant  to 
have  the  amendment  printed  and  laid  on 
the  table  without  being  read. 

Mr.  CHA\'EZ.     I  object. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
sitting  here  prepared  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  If  the  Senator  asked  to  have  the 
amendment  read.  He  did  not  ask  to 
have  it  read:  he  a^ed  to  have  It  printed 
in  the  RSOOB9. 

Mr.  SALIONSTALL.  The  language 
I  used  is  as  the  Senator  says.  I  tried  to 
save  the  Senate's  time  by  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  not 
be  read.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  undentand 
the  Senator  to  say  anything  about  sav- 
ing time.  He  did  ask  to  have  the 
amendment  printed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Under  rule  XXn  the 
amendment  should  have  been  read  be- 
fore the  cloture  motion  was  filed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
interested  in  the  issue  before  the  Senate. 
I  am  against  what  Senators  from  the 
South  desire.  But  I  sUU  believe  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  sound.  I  wish 
to  see  every  Senator  have  the  right  of 
full  expression.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  shall  vote  against  clo- 
ture. I  point  out  that  I  am  a  liberal. 
I  ask  any  Senator,  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle.  Who  has  been  more  liberal  than  17 
I  am  not  a  new  liberal,  but  have  been 
one  for  many  years.  I  believe  in  the 
Scs^te.  If  the  right  of  fuU  debate  in 
the  Senate  is  killed,  we  shaU  thereby 
kill  the  Senate.     I  am  against  cloture. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  on  his  very  fine  statement  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  Indeed  a 
liberal.  He  is  a  liberal  in  the  tradition 
of  Bob  La  PoUette.  of  George  Norris,  of 
Joseph  O'Mahoney.  and  of  many  others 
I  could  mention,  who  have  believed  that 
the  Senate  should  not  gag  its  Members. 
It  is  most  regrettable  to  see  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  to  cut  ott  debate  in  the  Senate 
in  order  to  pass  a  bill  which  would.  In 
effect,  repeal  two  different  sections  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  whether 
Senators  will  believe  it  or  not.  I  think 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  wrong;  nevertheless  I  want  to  give 
him  the  right  to  talk. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  issue  we  are  dealing  with  is  Fed- 
eral laws  that  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote.  There  are  many  statutes  on  the 
books  on  that  subject  already.  In  my 
hand  I  hold  copies  of  15  Federal  laws 
protecting  the  right  to  vote.  Six  of  those 
statutes  are  criminal  and  nine  are  civil. 
If  that  many  Federal  statutes  do  not 
guarantee  and  protect  the  right  to  vote, 
I  do  not  know  what  would.  E^ven  If  they 
were  not  sufficient,  that  would  be  no 
reason  to  repeal  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  by  congressional  enact- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  oxisent  that  copies 
of  those  15  Federal  ctatutes  protecting 
the  right  to  vote  be  piinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  obJ«K;tion,  the  Federal 
statutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record,  as  foUowii: 
Federal    Statxjtes    PaorrcriNG    thi    Right 

To    VC>TK 
CHIMINAI.     PSOVISIONS 

"Conspiracy  Against  Rights  of  Citizens" 
1 18  U.S.C.A.  341). 

■Deprivation  of  Rights  Under  Color  of 
Law"  (18  U.S.C.A.  242). 

"Intimidation  of  Voters"  (18  U.S.C.A.  594). 

"Interference  With  Voting  by  Officers  of 
Government"    (18   U.S.C.A.   695). 

"Expenditures  To  Influence  Voting"  (18 
U.SC.A.  697). 

"Deprivation  of  Employment  or  Other 
Benefit  for  Political  Activity"  (18  U.S.C.A. 
601). 

CIVn.     PROVISIONS 

"Deprivation  of  Right  To  Vote  Based  on 
Race,  etc  :  Injunction  by  Attorney  General; 
Exhaiistlon  of  Remedies  Not  Required;  Voting 
Referees;  Orders  Quallf /Ing  Persons  To  Vote; 
Contempt"  (43  U.S.C.A.  1971). 

"Interference  With  Freedom  of  Elections 
by  Armed  Forces"   (42  U.S.C.A.  1973). 

"Retention  of  Voting  Records"  (42  U5.C.A. 
1974). 

"Commission  on  Cl\ll  Rights;  Investiga- 
tion of  Reports  Relating  to  Deprivation  of 
Voting  Rights"  (42  U.SC_A.  1975). 

"Equal  Rights  Under  the  Law"  (42  U.S.C.A. 
1981). 

"Actions  for  Deprivation  of  Rights  Under 
Color  of  Law"  (42  U.S.C-A.  1983) . 

"Conspiracies  To  Interfere  With  Civil 
Rights;  Voting  Rights'    (42  U.S.C.A.  1985). 

"Liability  for  Failure  To  Prevent  Violation 
of  Section  1986"  (42  U.3.C.A.  1986). 

"Prosecutions  by  Federal  Officials  of  Viola- 
tions of  Civil  Rights  Statutes"  (42  U.S.C.A. 
1987). 

Conspiracy  against  rights  of  citizens  (18 
U.S.CA.   241)  : 

If  two  or  more  persC'Ds  conspire  to  Injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  citizen 
In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
rlRht  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
because  of  his  having  »o  exercised  the  same; 
or 

If  two  or  more  persons  go  In  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege so  secured — 

They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5, (XX) 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both.     June  25.  1948.  c.  045,  63  Stat.  696. 

Deprivation  of  rlghbi  under  color  of  law  (18 
US.C.A.  242)  : 

Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law.  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  wilfully 
subjecu  any  inhabitant  of  any  State,  Terri- 
tory. CM-  District  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  different  punish- 
ments, pains,  or  penalties,  on  account  of 
such  inhabitant  being  an  alien,  or  by  rea- 
son of  his  color,  or  race,  than  are  prescribed 
for  the  punishment  of  citizens,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  1 1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  June  25,  1948,  c.  646, 
62  Stat.  696. 

Intimidation  of  voters   (18  U.S.C.A.  694): 

Whoever  Intimidates,  threatens,  coerces, 
or  attempts  to  Intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce,  any  other  peraoQ  for  the  purpose  of 
Interfering  with  the  right  of  such  person 
to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may  choose,  or  of 


causing  such  other  person  to  vote  for,  ot 
not  to  vote  for,  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President,  Vice  President,  Presidential 
elector.  Member  of  the  Senate,  <»■  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Delegates 
or  Commissioners  from  the  Territories  and 
Possessions,  at  any  election  held  solely  or 
In  part  for  the  purpose  of  electing  such 
candidate,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.    June  25.  1948,  c.  645,  62  Stat.  720. 

Interference  by  administrative  employees 
of  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial  governments 
(18US.C.A.  596)  : 

Whoever,  being  a  person  employed  In  any 
administrative  position  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or 
by  the  District  of  Colxunbla  or  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  thereof,  or  by  any  State. 
Territory,  or  Possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  political  subdivision,  municipality, 
or  agency  thereof,  or  agency  of  such  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  municipality  (Including 
any  corj)oration  owned  or  controlled  by  any 
State,  Territory,  or  Possession  of  the  United 
States  or  by  any  such  political  subdivision, 
municipality,  or  agency) ,  In  connection  with 
any  activity  which  is  financed  In  whole  or 
In  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  uses  his  official  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  Interfering  with,  or  affecting,  the 
nomination  or  the  election  of  any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Presidential  elector.  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  any  Territory  or  Possession, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

This  section  shall  not  prohibit  or  make 
unlawful  any  act  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  educational  or  research  institution, 
establishment,  agency,  or  system  which  Is 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  by  any  Territory  or 
Possession  of  the  United  States;  or  by  any 
recognized  religious,  philanthropic  or  cul- 
tural org^anlzatlon.  June  35,  1948,  c.  645, 
62  Stat.  720. 

Expendltiu-es  to  Influence  voting  (18 
U.S.C-A.   697)  : 

Whoever  makes  or  offers  to  make  an  ex- 
penditure to  any  person,  either  to  vote  or 
withhold  his  vote,  or  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  candidate;    and 

Whoever  solicits,  accepts,  or  receives  any 
such  expenditure  In  consideration  of  his 
vote  or  the  wlthh  ^Iding  of  his  vote — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S1,(X>0  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  the  violation  was  willful,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.  June  25, 
1948,  c.  645,  63  Stat.  721. 

Deprivation  of  employment  or  other  benefit 
for  poUtlcal   activity    (18   U.S.C.A.   601): 

Whoever,  except  as  required  by  law, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  deprives,  attempts  to 
deprive,  or  threatens  to  deprive  any  person  of 
any  employment,  position,  work,  compensa- 
tion, or  other  benefit  provided  for  or  made 
possible  by  any  Act  of  Congress  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  work  relief  or  relief  piirposes. 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  any  polit- 
ical activity,  support  for,  or  opposition  to 
any  candidate  or  any  political  party  In  any 
election,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Jxme  25,  1948,  c.  645,  62  Stat. 
721. 

Voting  rights — Race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  not  to  affect  right  to  vote  (42 
UB.CJ^.  1971): 

(a)  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  any 
election  by  the  people  in  any  State.  Terri- 
tory, district,  county,  city,  parish,  township. 


school  district,  municipality,  or  other  ter- 
ritorial subdivision,  shall  be  entitled  and 
allowed  to  vote  at  all  such  elections,  without 
distinction  of  race,  color,  or  {M-evlous  condi- 
tion of  servitude;  any  constitution,  law,  cus- 
tom, usage,  or  regulation  of  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  by  or  under  Its  authority,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Intimidation,  threats,  or  coercion: 

(b)  No  jjerson,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  Intimidate, 
threaten,  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  other  person  for  the 
purpose  of  Interfering  with  the  right  of  such 
other  person  to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may 
choose,  or  of  causing  such  other  person  to 
vote  for,  or  not  to  vote  for,  any  candidate 
fCM-  the  office  of  President,  Vice  President. 
presidential  elector.  Member  of  the  Senate, 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Delegates  or  Commissioners  from  the  Ter- 
ritories or  possessions,  at  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  or  in 
part  for  the  purpose  erf  selecting  or  electing 
any  such  candidate. 

Preventive  relief;  Injunction;  costs;  State 
as  party  defendant. 

(c)  Whenever  any  pterson  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or 
practice  which  would  deprive  any  other  per- 
son of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  a  civil  action  or  other  proper  proceed- 
ing fcM'  preventive  relief.  Including  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  order. 
In  any  proceeding  hereunder  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a 
private  person.  Whenever,  In  a  proceeding 
Instituted  under  this  subsection  any  official 
of  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof  Is  alleged 
to  have  committed  any  act  or  practice  con- 
stituting a  deprivation  of  any  right  or 
privilege  secured  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  act  or  practice  shall  also  be 
deemed  that  of  the  State  and  the  State  may 
be  Joined  as  a  party  defendant  and.  If.  prior 
to  the  Institution  of  such  proceeding,  such 
official  has  resigned  or  has  been  relieved  of 
his  office  and  no  successor  has  assumed  such 
office,  the  proceeding  may  be  Instituted 
against  the  State. 

Jurisdiction;  exhaustion  of  other  remedies: 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  ptirsuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  party  aggrieved  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Order  qualifying  person  to  vote;  applica- 
tion; hearing;  voting  referees;  transmittal  of 
report  and  order;  certificate  of  qualification; 
definitions; 

(e)  In  any  proceedings  Instituted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  In 
the  event  the  court  finds  that  any  person 
has  been  deprived  on  account  of  race  or 
color  of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall 
upon  request  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
after  each  party  has  been  given  notice  and 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  make  a  finding 
whether  such  deprivation  was  or  Is  pursuant 
to  a  pattern  or  practice.  If  the  cotirt  finds 
such  pattern  or  practice,  any  person  of  such 
race  or  color  resident  within  the  affected 
area  shall,  for  1  year  and  thereafter  until 
the  court  subsequently  finds  that  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  has  ceased,  be  entitled,  upon 
his  application  therefor,  to  an  order  declar- 
ing him  qualified  to  vote,  upon  proof  that 
at  any  election  or  elections  (1)  he  Is  quali- 
fied under  State  law  to  vote,  and  (2)  he  has 
since  such  finding  by  the  court  been  (a) 
deprived   of   or   denied   under   color   of    law 
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«1M  oppatOBttT  to  iit*itw  to  vote  or  oUmt- 

to  qnaltfr  to  v<i*«>  «*  <^>  '<">■ 
tovotokraay  pMna  aetiac 
ebtar  of  IMr.  SwU  tm^lae  ttuJX  b* 
«a  to  aaj  alaetlaa  Iktfd  vtttUa  tiM  lonsaat 
parlod  for  wblch  MMto  ■ppMcmnt  eoold  hav* 
been  itltt>n*<1  or  oCbarwlae  quaUflsd  nxider 
Stat*  Uw  at  whleh  the  applicant's  quail  Hca- 
tlona  would  nadar  Stota  law  «ntlU«  him  to 
vota. 

Notwlttaataadliig  axiy  Ineonalatant  proyl- 
•lon  of  Stata  law  or  tb«  action  of  anj  Stat* 
oOcar  or  court,  an  applicant  ao  daclared 
quallflad  to  vota  aliall  ba  parmlttad  to  vota 
la  any  vu^  alacttoh.  Tba  Attomay  General 
■hall  catMa  to  be  tranamlttad  oertlfled  oop- 
laa  of  aueh  order  to  tha  appropriate  election 
oSeera.  Tba  rafuaal  by  any  rach  ottcar  with 
notlea  of  auch  order  to  parmlt  any  pcraon 
ao  daclarad  qualified  to  voto  to  vote  at  an 
approprlata  election  ahall  oonstltvto  con- 
tempt of  oourt. 

An  application  for  an  order  pursuant  to 
this  BubsecUon  shall  be  beard  within  10  days, 
and  the  execution  of  any  order  disposing  of 
rach  application  shall  not  be  stayed  If  the 
effect  of  such  stay  would  be  to  delay  the 
affactlveneaa  of  the  order  beyond  the  date 
of  any  election  at  which  the  applicant  would 
otherwlaa  be  enabled  to  vote. 

The  court  may  appoint  one  or  more  per- 
aoca  who  are  qualified  voters  In  the  judi- 
cial dlatrtct,  to  be  known  as  voting  referees, 
who  shall  subacrlbe  to  the  oath  of  office  re- 
quired by  sectton  10  of  title  5.  to  serve  for 
such  period  aa  the  oourt  shall  determine,  to 
raoelva  such  appUcattons  and  to  take  evl- 
danoa  and  report  to  tha  court  findings  aa  to 
whether  or  not  at  any  election  or  electlous 
(1)  any  such  applicant  Is  qualified  under 
State  law  to  vote  and  (3)  be  has  since  the 
a»««t«wy  by  the  oourt  heretofore  specified 
baan  (a)  deprived  of  or  denied  under  color 
of  law  the  opportunity  to  register  to  vote  or 
otharwlae  to  qualify  to  vote,  or  (b)  found  not 
qualified  to  vote  by  any  paraon  acting  under 
color  of  law.  In  a  procaeding  before  a  vot- 
ing referee,  the  applicant  shall  be  heard  ex 
parte  at  auch  times  and  placea  as  the  court 
shall  direct.  His  stotement  under  oath  shall 
ba  prima  fade  evidence  as  to  his  age,  resl- 
denea.  and  hla  prior  efforte  to  register  or 
oitaarwlae  qualify  to  vote.  Where  proof  of 
Utaraey  or  an  understanding  of  other  sub- 
}ecte  is  required  by  valid  provisions  of  Stete 
law.  tha  answer  of  tba  applicant.  If  written. 
■hall  be  Included  In  aoch  report  to  the  court; 
If  oral.  It  shall  be  taken  down  stenographl- 
cally  and  a  transcription  Indiided  In  such 
report  to  the  court. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  report,  the  oourt 
shall  cause  the  Attorney  General  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  Stete  attorney 
general  and  to  each  party  to  such  proceed- 
ing together  with  an  order  to  show  cause 
within  10  days,  or  such  shorter  time  as  the 
court  may  fix,  why  an  order  of  the  court 
should  not  be  entered  In  accordance  with 
such  report.  Upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  such  order  shall  be  entered  unless 
prior  to  that  time  there  has  been  filed  with 
the  court  and  served  upon  all  parties  a  state- 
ment of  exceptions  to  such  report.  Excep- 
tions as  to  matters  of  fact  shall  be  considered 
only  If  supported  by  a  duly  verified  copy  of  a 
public  record  or  by  affidavit  of  persons  hav- 
ing personal  knowledge  of  such  facte  or  by 
stetemente  or  matters  contained  In  such  re- 
port; those  relating  to  matters  of  law  shall 
be  supported  by  an  appropriate  memoran- 
dum of  law.  The  Isauea  of  fact  and  law 
raised  by  such  exceptions  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court  or.  If  the  due  and  speedy 
administration  of  juatlce  requires,  they  may 
be  referred  to  the  voting  referee  to  deter- 
mine In  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  oourt.  A  hearing  aa  to  an 
issue  of  fact  ahall  be  held  only  In  the  event 


that  the  proof  In  support  of  the  exception 
^Vifi^'—  the  ertatwnre  of  a  genuine  tseue  of 
material  fact.  Tha  applicant's  Utaraey  and 
underatandlng  of  other  snbjecte  shall  be  de- 
termined solely  on  the  basis  of  answers  In- 
cluded In  the  report  of  the  voting  referee. 

The  court,  or  at  Its  direction  the  voting 
referee,  ahall  laaue  to  each  applicant  so  de- 
clared qualified  a  certificate  IdenUfylng  the 
holder  thereof  aa  a  person  so  qualified. 

Any  voting  referee  appointed  by  the  court 
pursuant  to  this  subeectlon  shall  to  the  ex- 
tent not  Inconsistent  herewith  have  all  the 
powers  confer-ed  upon  a  master  by  rule  53(c) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CJrll  Procedure.  The 
compensation  to  be  allowed  to  any  jjersons 
appointed  by  the  court  pursuant  to  this 
subeectlon  shall  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and 
shall  be  payable   by  the   United  States. 

Applications  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  det«rmlned  expedltloiuly.  In  the 
case  of  any  application  filed  20  or  more  days 
prior  to  an  election  which  Is  undetermined 
by  the  time  of  ruch  election,  the  court  shall 
issue  an  order  authorizing  the  applicant  to 
vote  provisionally:  Provided,  hcncever.  That 
such  applicant  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  un- 
der Stete  law  In  the  case  of  an  application 
filed  within  ?0  days  prior  to  an  election,  the 
court,  in  ite  discretion,  may  make  such  aoi 
order.  In  either  case  the  order  shall  make 
appropriate  provision  for  the  impounding 
of  the  applicant's  ballot  pending  deter- 
mination of  the  application.  The  court  ma; 
take  any  other  action,  and  may  authorize 
such  referee  or  such  other  person  as  It  may 
designate  to  take  any  other  action,  appro- 
priate or  ne<:e8aary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  subsection  and  to  enforce  Its  de- 
crees. This  subsection  shall  in  no  way  be 
construed  as  a  llmitetion  upon  the  existing 
p>owera  of  the  co\irt. 

When  used  Ln  the  subsection,  the  word 
"vote'*  includes  all  action  necessary  to  make 
a  vote  effective  including  but  not  limited  to, 
registration  or  other  action  required  by  Stete 
law  prerequisite  to  voting,  casting  a  ballot, 
and  having  such  ballot  counted  and  Included 
In  the  appropriate  totels  of  votes  cast  with 
respect  to  candidatea  for  public  office  and 
propositions  for  which  votes  are  received  in 
an  election:  the  words  "affected  area"  ahall 
mean  any  sutxlivision  of  the  State  In  which 
the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  voting  are 
or  have  been  to  any  extent  administered  by 
a  person  found  in  the  proceeding  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  and 
the  words  "qualified  under  Stete  law"  shall 
mean  qualified  according  to  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, or  usages  of  the  Stete.  and  shall  not. 
in  ADj  event.  Imply  qualifications  more 
stringent  than  thoae  used  by  the  persons 
found  In  the  proceedings  to  have  violated 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  qualifying 
persons  other  than  those  of  the  race  or  color 
against  which  the  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination was  found  to  exist. 

Contempt;  assignment  of  counsel;  wit- 
nesses: 

(f)  Any  person  cited  for  an  alleged  con- 
tempt under  this  act  shall  be  allowed  to 
make  his  full  defense  by  counsel  learned 
in  the  law;  and  the  coiu-t  before  which  he 
is  cited  or  tried,  or  some  Judge  thereof,  shall 
immediately,  upon  his  request,  assign  to 
him  such  counsel,  not  exceeding  two.  as  he 
may  desire,  who  shall  have  free  access  to 
him  at  all  reasonable  hours.  He  shall  be 
allowed,  in  his  defense  to  make  any  proof 
that  he  can  produce  by  lawful  witnesses,  and 
shall  have  the  like  process  of  the  court  to 
compel  his  witnesses  to  appear  on  behalf  of 
the  proeecutlon.  If  such  person  shall  be 
found  by  the  court  to  be  financially  unable 
to  provide  for  such  counsel.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  cf  the  oourt  to  provide  such  counsel. 
As  amended  September  0,  1957.  Public  Law 
a&-315.    part   lY.   section    131.   71    Stat    637; 
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section  601,  74  Stat.  90. 

Interference  with  freedom  of  elccttooa  (43 
UB.CJL  1073): 

Mo  oOoer  of  the  Army.  Navy  or  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States  shall  preaorlbe  or  fix. 
or  attempt  to  prescribe  or  flx.  by  proclama- 
tion, order,  or  otherwise,  the  qnallflcatlons 
of  voters  In  any  Stete,  or  In  any  manner 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  any  elactlon 
In  any  Stete,  or  with  the  exarcla*  of  the  free 
right  of  suffrage  Ln  any  Stete.  R3.  sec. 
3003. 

Retention  and  preservation  of  records  and 
papers  by  offlcei  a  of  elections;  depoalt  with 
custodian;  penalty  for  violation  (42  U.8.C.A. 
1974) : 

Every  officer  of  election  shall  retain  and 
preserve,  for  a  period  of  33  months  from  the 
date  of  any  general,  special,  or  primary  elec- 
tion of  which  candidates  for  the  oOloe  of 
President.  Vice  President,  presidential  elec- 
tor. Member  of  the  Senate,  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentetlves,  or  Resident  Com- 
miaaioner  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  voted  for.  all  records  and  papers 
which  come  into  his  possession  relating  to 
any  application,  registration,  payment  of  poll 
tex,  or  other  act  requisite  to  voting  In  such 
election,  except  that,  when  required  by  law, 
such  records  and  papers  may  be  delivered 
to  another  officer  of  election  and  except  that, 
if  a  State  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  designates  a  custodian  to  retain  and 
preserve  these  records  and  papers  at  a  spec- 
ified place,  then  such  records  and  papers 
may  be  deposited  with  such  custodian,  and 
the  duty  to  retain  and  preserve  any  record 
or  paper  so  deposited  shall  devolve  upon  such 
custodian.  Any  officer  of  election  or  cvis- 
todtan  who  willfully  fails  to  comply  with 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  Public  Law  86-449.  UUe  m.  aec- 
tion  301.  May  6.  1960.  74  Stat.  88. 

Theft,  deatructlon.  concealment,  mutila- 
tion, or  alteration  of  records  or  papers; 
penalties  (sec.  1074a) : 

Any  person,  whether  or  not  an  officer  of 
election  or  custodian,  who  willfully  steals, 
destroys,  conceals,  mutilates,  or  altera  any 
record  or  paper  required  by  sect  loo  1974  of 
this  Utle  to  be  retained  and  preaarvad  ahaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  91,000  or  Inprlaoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Public  Law 
86^U9,  Utle  ni,  secUon  303.  May  6.  I960. 
74  SUt.  88. 

Demand  for  records  or  papers  by  Attorney 
General  or  representative;  statement  of  basis 
and  purpose  (section  1974b) : 

Any  record  or  paper  required  by  section 
1974  of  this  title  to  be  retained  and  pre- 
served shall,  upon  demand  in  wrtting  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  his  representative 
directed  to  the  person  having  custody,  pos- 
session, or  control  of  such  record  or  paper, 
be  made  available  for  inspection,  reproduc- 
tion, and  copying  at  the  principal  office  of 
such  custodian  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  representative.  This  demand  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  basis  and  the  pur- 
poee  therefor.  Public  Law  88-449,  title  in, 
section  303,  May  6,  1060.  74  Stat.  88. 

Dlaclosure  of  records  or  papers  (section 
1974c) : 

Unless  otheralse  ordered  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  neither  the  Attorney  General 
nor  any  employee  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, nor  any  other  representative  of  the  At- 
torney General,  shall  disclose  any  lecord  or 
paper  produced  pursuant  to  thla  aabchap- 
ter.  or  any  reproduction  or  copy,  cxoept  to 
Congress  and  any  committee  thereof,  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  In  the  prcMatatlon 
of  any  case  or  (trooeedlng  before  any  eoort  or 
grand  Jury.  Public  Law  84-449.  Otto  in. 
section  S04,  May  6,  I960,  74  Stat.  88. 
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jurisdiction  to  compel  production  of  rec- 
ords or  papers  (section  1974il) : 

The  United  States  diatrlot  oourt  for  the 
district  in  which  a  demand  to  made  pursuant 
to  section  1974b  of  this  Utle.  or  in  which  a 
record  or  paper  ao  demanded  la  located,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  by  approprtate  prooees  to 
compel  the  production  of  such  record  or 
paper.  Public  Law  86-449,  UUe  UI.  aectlon 
305.  May  6. 1960.  74  Stat.  88. 

Definitions  (secUon  1974e) :  As  used  in 
this  subchapter,  the  term  "officer  of  election" 
means  any  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
Federal,  State,  Commonwealth,  or  local  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  authority, 
custom,  or  usage,  performs  or  is  authorized  to 
perform  any  funeUon.  duty,  or  task  in  con- 
nection with  any  application,  reglstraUon, 
payment  of  poll  tax.  or  other  act  requisite  to 
voting  In  any  general,  special,  or  primary 
election  at  which  votes  are  cast  for  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, presidential  Sector,  Memtwr  of  the 
Senate,  Member  of  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives, or  Resident  Commissioner  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  Public  Law 
86-449.  UUe  ni.  secUon  306,  May  6.  1960,  74 
Stat.  88. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights — Establish- 
ment (43  UJB.C.A.  1978    : 

(a)  There  Is  created  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  a  Commission  on 
Civil  Righte  (hereinafter  called  the  "Com- 
mlsaion" ) . 

DuUea;  reporte;  termlnaUon   (sec.  1978c) : 

(a)  The  Commlaslon  shall — 

(1)  Investigate  allegaUons  in  wrlttng  un- 
der oath  or  affirmaUon  that  certain  dtlaens 
of  the  united  States  are  being  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted 
by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  whlcli  writing,  under  oath 
or  affirmation,  ahall  set  forth  the  facte  upon 
which  such  belief  or  liellefs  are  bcMed; 

(3)  study  and  collect  Information  con- 
cerning legal  developmente  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protecslon  of  the  lawa  under 
the  Constitution;   and 

(3)  appraise  the  lawa  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  with  respect  to  equal 
protecUon  of  the  laws  under  the  ConsUta- 
tlon. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  interim 
reporte  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
at  such  times  as  either  the  Commission  or 
the  President  shall  deom  desirable,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Prealdent  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  final  and  ooinprehenalve  report  of 
its  activlUes,  findings,  and  recommends Uons 
not  later  than  September  30.  1963. 

(c)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  ite 
final  report  and  reeommendaUons  the  Com- 
mission shall  ceaae  to  exist.  Public  Law.  88- 
315.  part  I,  secUon  104,  September  9,  1957, 
71  Stet.  638,  amended  Public  Law  86-363, 
tiUe  IV,  secUon  401.  September  38,  1989.  73 
Stat  734;  Public  Law  87-364.  Utle  IV.  sec- 
tion 401,  September  21.  1961.  75  Stat.  659. 

Equal  righte  under  the  law  (43  USCJl. 
1981): 

All  persons  within  the  JinlsdlcUon  ctf  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  aame  right  in 
every  State  and  Territory  to  make  and  en- 
force contracte.  to  sue.  be  parties,  give  evi- 
dence, and  to  the  full  and  equal  benefit  of 
all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  sectuity  of 
persons  and  property  as  Is  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punish- 
ment, pains,  pensaU€e.  taxes.  Ucenses.  and 
exactions  of  every  kind,  and  to  no  other. 
R  S.  sec.  1977. 

Civil  action  for  dei>rivatlon  of  righte  (43 
UB.C.A.  1988) : 

-  Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  i-efulaUon,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjecte,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  oUier  person  within  the 
JurlsdlcUon  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of 
any   righte.   privllegea.    or    inununltiea  ae- 
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cured  by  tha  Constitution  and  lawa,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  party  Injured  in  an  action  at 
law.  suit  in  equity,  or  other  proper  proceed- 
ing for  redrees.    BB.  ■ec.  1979. 

Conspiracy  to  Intetf  ere  with  dTll  rights — 
Prevwntlng  officer  from  performing  duties 
(42  UJB.O.A.  1986): 

(1)  If  two  or  more  persona  In  any  State 
or  'DBtrltory  conspire  to  prevent,  by  force. 
Intimidation,  or  threat,  any  person  from  ac- 
cepting or  holding  any  ofllce,  trust,  or  place 
of  confidence  under  the  United  Statea.  or 
from  discharging  any  duties  thereof;  or  to 
induce  by  like  means  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  any  State,  district,  or  place, 
where  his  duties  aa  an  officer  are  reqtilred  to 
be  performed,  or  to  injure  him  in  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  his  lawful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  while 
engaged  In  the  lawful  discharge  thereof,  or 
to  injure  his  property  so  as  to  molest,  inter- 
rupt, hinder,  or  Impede  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  dutiea; 

Obetructlng  justice;  Intimidating  party, 
witness,  or  juror: 

(3)  If  two  or  more  persons  In  any  State 
or  TMTltory  conspire  to  deter,  by  force. 
Intimidation,  or  threat,  any  party  or  wltnees 
In  any  court  of  the  United  States  from  at- 
tending such  court,  or  from  testifying  to  any 
matter  pending  therein,  freely,  fully,  and 
truthfully,  ot  to  injure  such  party  or  wit- 
ness in  his  person  or  property  on  account 
of  his  having  so  attended  or  testified,  or  to 
Influence  the  verdict,  presentment,  or  Indict- 
ment of  any  grand  or  petit  jury  in  any  such 
courtt  or  to  Injure  such  juror  in  his  person  or 
prc^ierty  on  account  of  any  verdict,  present- 
ment, or  Indictment  lawfully  assented  to  by 
him,  or  of  his  being  or  having  been  such 
Juror;  or  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  for 
the  purpose  cA  impeding,  hindering,  obstruct- 
ing, or  defeating,  in  any  manner,  the  due 
course  of  justice  In  any  State  or  Territory, 
with  intent  to  deny  to  any  citizen  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  or  to  Injure  him  or 
hLs  property  for  lawfully  enforcing,  or  at- 
tempting to  enforce,  the  right  of  any  person, 
or  class  of  persons,  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws; 

Depriving  persona  of  righte  or  privileges: 

(3)  If  two  or  more  persons  In  any  State  ox 
Territory  conspire  or  go  in  disguise  on  the 
highway  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving,  either  dlrectiy  or 
IndirecUy,  any  person  or  class  of  persons  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal 
privileges  and  immunities  under  the  laws; 
or  for  the  purpoee  oA  preventing  or  hindering 
the  ooostttuted  authorities  of  any  State  or 
Territory  frcan  giving  ot  securing  to  all  per- 
sons within  such  State  or  Territory  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws;  or  If  two  or  more 
persons  conspire  to  prevent  by  force,  Intimi- 
dation, or  threat,  any  cltisen  who  is  law- 
fully entitied  to  vote,  from  giving  Us  sup- 
port or  advocacy  In  a  legal  manner,  toward 
or  in  favor  of  the  election  of  any  lawfully 
qualified  person  as  an  elector  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  or  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  co-  to  Injure  any 
citizen  in  person  or  property  on  account  of 
such  support  or  advocacy;  In  any  case  of 
conspiracy  set  forth  In  this  section,  if  one  or 
more  persons  engaged  therein  do,  or  cause  to 
be  done,  any  act  In  furtherance  of  the  object 
of  such  conspiracy,  whereby  another  Is  In- 
jured in  his  pmon  or  property,  or  deprived 
of  having  and  exercising  any  right  or 
privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  party  so  injured  or  deprived  may  have 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  occa- 
sioned by  such  injury  or  deprivation,  against 
any  one  or  more  of  the  conspirators.  RjS. 
sec.  1960. 

Same:  action  for  neglect  to  prevent  (43 
MS.CJl.  1986) : 

Every  person  who,  having  knowledge  that 
any  of  the  wrongs  conspired  to  be  done,  and 


mentioned  in  sectkm  1966  of  ttila  title,  are 
about  to  be  committed,  and  having  power 
to  prevent  or  aid  In  preventing  the  com- 
mission of  the  ssme,  noglaeU  cr  reftues  so 
to  do,  if  such  wrongful  act  be  cocunltted. 
shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured,  or  his 
legal  representatives,  for  all  damages  caused 
by  such  wrongful  act,  which  siich  person  by 
reasonable  diligence  could  have  prevented; 
and  such  damages  may  be  recovered  In  an 
action  on  the  case;  and  any  number  of  per- 
sons guilty  of  such  wrongful  naglect  or  re- 
fusal nuy  be  joined  as  dsfandante  in  the 
action:  and  if  the  death  of  any  party  be 
caused  by  any  snch  wrongful  act  and  neglect, 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased  shall 
have  such  action  therefor,  and  may  recover 
not  exceeding  $5,000  damages  thcnln,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  of  the  deoeassd,  if  there 
be  one.  and  if  there  be  na  widow,  then  for 
the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  de- 
ceased. But  no  action  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  sustained  which  Is 
not  commenced  within  1  year  after  the 
cause  of  action  has  accrued.  R.a.  see.  1981. 
Prosecution  of  violation  of  certain  laws 
(43  U.S.C.A.  1987) : 

The  XJS.  attorneys,  marshals,  and  deputy 
marshals,  the  ccmmlaslonets  appointed  by 
the  district  and  territorial  eomts.  with  power 
to  arrest.  Imprison,  or  ball  offenders,  and 
every  other  officer  who  Is  smMolaly  sm- 
powered  by  the  President,  are  airtherl»d 
and  required,  at  the  mrrmwci  of  the  United 
States,  to  Institute  proaeouttons  against  all 
persons  vitiating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  1990  ol  this  titie  or  of  ssettons  6606- 
5516  and  5518-8533  of  the  Revlasa  Statntsa. 
and  to  cause  such  persons  to  be  arrested,  and 
Imprisoned  or  balled,  for  trial  before  the 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  territorial 
court  having  cognizance  of  the  offense.  R  S 
sec.  1083;  June  38.  1948,  e.  646,  sec.  1,  63 
Stat.  900. 

Mr.  RUS8ELL.  Itx.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PBBSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  want  the  dis- 
cussion to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Oeargla. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  have  not  yet 
yielded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  colleague  has  not 
yielded  for  a  parliamentary  in<iulry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  GSeorgla. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  we  do  not  always 
meet  the  same  situation  we  find  now? 
We  are  told,  "If  you  do  not  let  us  pass 
the  bill,  we  wHl  change  the  cloture  rule 
and  gag  the  Senate  by  a  simple  major- 
ity." Would  it  make  any  difference 
whether  we  have  rules  concerning  gag- 
ging if  the  Senate  should  undertake  to 
amend,  change,  distort,  and  twist  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  a 
simple  majority  on  a  proposed  statute? 
What  difference  would  it  make  what  kind 
of  rules  we  might  have?  The  Senate 
would  no  longer  be  the  Senate.  It  would 
have  degenerated  into  chaos. 

Mr.  TAUdADOE.  I  agree  with  my 
able  colleagiK.  If  we  should  repeal  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  con- 
gressional enactment,  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  whether  we  had  Senate 
rules  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


iT 
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EXBCUnVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
AMKNOicxm    or   Pedxxai.    Rxanvx    Act.    Rk- 

LATUfQ  TO  EXTKMSION  OF  AUTHOBITT  OF  FkD- 

kmal.  rxszstk  banks  to  pubchasx  u.s. 
Obuoations  Dikxctlt  Peojk  thk  Tkxasukt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury.  transmitting  a  draft  of  i»-opoaed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reeerve  Act,  aa  amended,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  purchase  n.S.  obllgatlona  directly  from 
the  Treasury  (with  accompanying  papers), 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

Rkpokt  or  RxcxzATiONAi.  Boating  in  thx 
Unitid  Statis 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commandant, 
n.S.  Coast  Guard.  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  rec- 
reational boating  in  the  United  States,  fur 
the  calendar  year  1961  (with  an  accompany- 
ing ref>ort) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

Aoji^.tmxnt    in    ANNxnrtBS    Under    Fokucn 

SnVICK  RrriKKMBNT  AND  DlSABILITT 

Ststkm 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  adjustments  In  the 
annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Rkpobt  on  Personal  and  Real  Property 
DisposKD  or  TO  Public  Health  and  Edu- 
cational Instttutions 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  personal 
property  received  by  State  surplus  property 
agencies  for  distribution  to  public  health 
and  educational  Institutions  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations,  and  real  property  dis- 
posed of  to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions,  for  the  quarterly  period  ended 
March  31,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

AMXNDMKirr  or  United  States  Code,  Relat- 
ing TO  THE  Conditional  Release  of 
Certain  Prisoners 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  4204  of  Utle  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  the  conditional  release  of 
prisoners  who  are  aliens  subject  to  depor- 
tation (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated. 
By  the  PRISIDKNT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Sttbs'iitute  for  House  Joint  Resolution  86 
"Joint   resolution    relating   to    the    CAB    In- 
vestigation   and    hearings    on    Alaska    air 
carrier  service 

"Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
ordered  a  new  Investigation  and  hearings 
before  an  examiner  to  determine  how  many 
air  carriers  may  continue  to  serve  Alaska 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest:  and 

"Whereas  the  Board  has  announced  th:\t 
on  the  basis  of  the  investigation  it  will  de- 
cide whether  existing  route  licenses  to  and 
in  Alaska  will  be  changed,  suspended  csm- 
celed,  or  renewed:   and 


"Whereas  the  preliminary  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  to  be  considered  at  the 
hearings  Includes  a  merger  of  Pacific  North- 
ern Airlines  and  Alaska  Airlines,  a  restric- 
tion on  Alaska  service  by  Northwest  Air- 
lines, and  complete  elimination  from  Alaska 
service  of  Pan  American  World  Airways:  and 

"Whereas  the  recommendations  If  ap- 
pioved  would  lessen  the  present  and  ex- 
panding air  service  Alaska  now  needs  for 
Its  continuing  development  and  threaten 
this  air-dependent  State  with  a  mainland- 
Alaska  air  carrier  monopwly     Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  tn  second  legislature,  second  ses- 
sion assembled,  That  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  requested  to  Include  hearln^^  in 
Alaska  In  Its  order  of  March  19  for  Investiga- 
tion and  hearings  on  Alaska  air  currier  serv- 
ice to  the  end  that  members  of  the  Board 
and  other  parties  concerned  may  reassess 
the  Impact  of  the  preliminary  recommenda- 
tions calling  for  a  crippling  blow  to  Alaska's 
vital  air  carrier  service  through  the  ellmln.i- 
tlon  of  certain  carriers  and  the  monopolistic 
consolidation    of   others,    and    be    It    further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  State."?,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B  Johnson,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
Senate:  the  Honorable  John  W  McCormaok, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Alan  S  Boyd.  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board;  and  Members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation   In   Conccre.ss 

■  Passed   by  the  house  March  31,   1962 

'  W.^RREN     A      Tati  OR, 

"Speaker  of  the  Howte 

■  Attest. 

'Esther   Reco. 
•'  Chuf  Clerk  of  the  House. 
•  Passed  by  the  senate  April  6,  1962. 
"Frank   Peratrovxch. 
■president  of  the  Senate 
Attest: 

■  Evelyn  K   Stevens, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
"Approved  by  the  Governor  April   17,   1962 
William   A    Ecan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska:  t<j  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"HofsE   Joint   RrjioifxioN   64 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  Federal  Income 

taxation  of  State  and  local  bonds 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
political  subdivisions  thereof  have  In  the 
past  and  are  now  currently  engaged  In  fi- 
nancing, through  the  Issuance  of  bonds, 
needed  public  improvements  such  as  the 
building  of  schools,  highways,  water  and 
sewer  distribution  systems  and  other  proj- 
ects for  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  the  people;  and 

"Where.is  the  Interest  Income  which  the 
owner  derives  from  such  bonds  has  been  and 
now  is  exempt  from  the  Imposition  of  any 
Federal  Income  tax;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  taxation  of  the  In- 
terest of  such  bonds  as  Income  would  result 
In  the  curt<illment  of  construction  of  needed 
public  Improvements,  and  would  result  in 
either  an  Increase  of  taxes  Imposed  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  In  order  to  pay  higher  Interest  costs, 
or  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  responsibility  of  financing  such 
Improvements;   and 

"Whereas  there  Is  currently  a  national 
movement  to  permit  the  Imposition  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  on  the  Interest  Income 
from  the  bonds  Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdlvl- 
slon.s:     Be  It 

"Rp<!Ol^ed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  m  second  legislature,  second  ses- 


sion assembled,  That  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  urged  not 
to  adopt  any  legislation  which  would  subject 
the  Income  from  State  and  local  bonds  to  a 
Federal  tax;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  mailed 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representative  representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Passed  by  the  house  April  2.  1962. 
Warren  A.  Tatlor. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest 

"Esther  Reed, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
Passed  by  the  senate  April  8.  1903. 
"Frank  Peratvovich, 
"President  of  the  Seruite. 
"Attest: 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevens, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Approved  by  the  Governor  April  17,  1962 
"Certified  true.  full,  and  correct. 

"William  A.  Boan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska" 


REFORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followinR  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitted: 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
metit 

H  R  4380  An  act  to  quiet  title  and  pos- 
session to  an  unconfirmed  and  located  pri- 
vate land  claim  In  the  State  of  Lioulslana 
(  Kept    No     1463  I  ;    and 

H  R  10098  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  at  Antletam  Na- 
tional Battlefield  site  (Rept.  No.  1452). 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

SJ  Ree.60  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  sesqulcentennlal  commission  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  to 
authorl:^e  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  certain  property  within  Chalmette 
National  Hl8t<^)rlcal  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
jxises    (Rept    No     1451). 

By  Mr  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  anc  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments 

S  2164  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and 
for  othe-  purijoaes   (Rept.  No.  1450). 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL PERSONNEL  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
March  1962.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Personnel  in  ExEcurnrK  Brawch. 
March  and  February  1962,  akd  Pat,  Feb- 
ruary AND  January  1962 

personnel    and    pat    summart 

(See  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  March  1962  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on    Reduction   of   Nonessential    Fed- 
eral Expenditures  Is  summarized  as  follows. 


1962 
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I'ota  aad  luajor  oalegoriet 


li.Ul' - — - 

^ fpnriM  exclusive  of  Department  of  Defense 
I  ii'iiartmont  of  Defenee 

luM.le  the  VnlteJ  Butes 

I  lumiile  the  United  Stat« 

Ill' luslrlsl  employ iD«t>t„ 

f..!.  )in\  natloQSls 


Ctrllba  personnel  tn  eiecutlTe  braneb 


In  March 
numbered— 


2,441.800 


1.380.800 
1.061,000 


2,276,586 
165.214 
668,405 


170,010 


In  February 
numbered— 


2,  136,725 


1, 376, 826 
I.0M.8M 


2,271,716 
166,010 

668,780 


160,610 


Increase  (-|-) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 


+5,075 


Payroll  (In  tbonsands)  tai  execatlve  branch 


In  Februsj-y 
was— 


$1,096.  »ie 


-t-*,«74 


608.2M 
4i0.7.iB 


In  Tannary 


$1,256,911 


704, 4«1 
U&.4M 


Increase  (4-) 

or 
decrease  (-) 


-$157,962 


-96,251 
-61.711 


+4,871 
+204 
-376 


-i-391 


25, 0» 


>26,S1« 


-777 


I  K  TchL'fi  ve  of  (oreipi  natloBSh  shown  In  the  la^t  line  of  this  sammary. 


*  Revised  on  basis  of  later  laformatian. 


Table  HI  break*  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  diow  the  number  outside  the 
United  States  by  agendee. 

Table  rv  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  indus- 
trial-type aettvltiee  by  acene&M. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  in  tables  X,  n.  m,  and  IV. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  abore  figures  oo 
empIoyixMQt  and  pay  by  agenoles. 

Table  n  breaks  down  tbe  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United  Statee  by  agendes. 

T.'^Bi.E  I. — CoHsolid^ed  table  of  Federal  personnel  imide  and  ovUide  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agenciet  during  March 
IfMff,  and  comparison  with  February  196t,  and  pay  for  January  196S,  and  comparison  with  February  196t 


Department  or  agrnry 


1  xrcuUve  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

AKftooiton ~ 

Commorca  • — 

Heald^  KAicailon,  and  Welfare 

Interior - - — 

Justice - — 

I'ost  Office 

."^late  >  • — _ 

Treasury.. 

>'  irmtive  Offloa  of  the  Preatdant: 

WhlU  House  Office 

Itureau  of  the  Bud^t — 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

KaaoiUve  Mansion  aad  QrouMda. 


Natlooal  Aeronaatlcs  and  Space  CoancfL — 

National  Security  CouncQ — • 

Office  of  Emergency  Flannlnt 

PreaWent'i  Commlssloo  on  Campalsn  Coats 

Ill  Jt^pendant  acettctea: 

Advisory  Commission  on  Interfovemmental  Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Conmisslon. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission - - • 

Hoard  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

CivU  Aeronautia  Board 

rivU  Service  C<Mnaiis8lDa 

(  ivU  War  Cantenalal  Comnkslae 

Commlaalon  of  Fins  Arts 

rommlsston  on  Civil  Rl^ts 

Delaware  River  Basin  Cosualssloo  • - 

F.xport-lmixrt  Bank  of  Washington — 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Ke^leral  Avlattaai  Afancy.. • 

Ketleral  Coal  Mine  Bafety  Board  af  Beriew 

Kiyleral  Comnuinlcatlona  Commlaalon 

Federal  DepoiU  Insuranes  C^jrpotatlon 

Federal  Rome  Loon  Bank  Board - 

Federal  Maritime  Commleaioa 

Federal  Mediation  and  CeacUiatlon  Service 

Federal  Poww  Commlasiaa. - 

Federal  Trade  Commission -...- — 

Foreign  Claima  Settlemeat  Commission 

Oeneral  AooeuBting  Offlea. - 

Oeueral  ServicM  Administration 

'iovemment  Printing  OIBoe — — 

Housing  and  Home  Fiaaoee  Agency 

Inilian  Claims  CommlMloB 

Intorslate  Commerce  Commission 

Jiunes  Madison  Memorial  Commlaalon 

NaUoaal  AnrooauUcs  sbkI  Space  AdmtntsUatlftn..— — — — ___ — 

NaUonal  Capital  Bouatnc  Aathority 

National  Capital  Plsinalat  Commission 

NiiUotial  Capital  Trantportation  Agency 

NiiUonal  Oallwrr  of  Art 

N;iUonal  Ijibor  Kekifions  Board 

Natlo»i;il  Mediation  Board — — - 

National  Scipnee  Foundation. 


Outdoor  liecreation  Ro90i»oes  Review  Commlssloo- 

I'linama  Canal. — — 

I'residant's  Committee  on  Equal  Anployment  OpiwrUmtty 

Hailroad  Retirement  Roard 

Henegotiatlon  Board 

Si.  l^wrence  Seaway  Devtelopment  Corporation 

^>ecaritie8  and  Exchange  Oommlsalca. 
St'locllvc  .''ervice  System 

Small  BualDCaS  *  H  mtTil«tr»tlnn        

Snilthaooian  biatiiutkNi 

Soldier's  Home 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Personnel 


March 


74.677 
66.136 
80,873 
«.3M 
iSSiOM 
a«,«2S 
Si^SW 

462 

458 
46 
73 
18 
«2 

481 
13 

32 

406 

6,80* 

MS 

804 

3,806 

6 

6 

63 

1 

262 

235 

43,  U7 

7 

1,374 

1,267 

1,136 

160 

350 

000 

1,033 

63 

4,677 

3^746 

8,016 

U720 

20 

%308 

1 

20,050 

415 

66 

82 

321 

1,838 

142 

861 

30 

14,606 

34 

2,002 

101 

157 

1,242 

•,707 

3,013 

1,177 

1,023 


Fetaroary 


H.aiO 
a8,tZ3 

73.852 

64.308 

30, 883 

8,138 

570,006 

stt,2a 
iM,au 

444 

450 
46 
74 
M 
42 

474 
IS 

28 

407 

6,80* 

603 

808 

3,866 

« 

60 


263 

237 

43, 5M 

7 

1,375 

1,263 

1,146 

IM 

357 

807 

1,021 

63 

4.721 

30,721 

6,803 

12,666 

20 

2,306 

1 

•  20, 312 

416 

6fl 

87 

S14 

1,867 

143 

787 

41 

14.906 

34 

2,101 

101 

ISO 

1,236 

6,780 

2,060 

1,176 

1.031 


Increase 


1,036 
273 
725 
827 


126 
480 
206 

470 


40 


7t 
~2 


1 

2 

3 

13 


20 
64 

174 


638 


74 


18 

8 

46 

2 


Decrease 


le 


48 


1 

"io 
1 


11 
.... 

"2 


Pay  (In 


da) 


February 


$39,177 
16,600 
36.067 
27,288 
17,761 
4.233 

232,420 
18,406 
42, 3U 

220 

341 

38 

33 

16 

31 

492 

7 

16 

75 

4.463 

340 

833 

2,000 

4 

4 

34 


103 
160 

2^271 
4 
830 
718 
664 
08 
373 

Ou0 

07 

41 

2,020 

13,396 

3,6123 

6,840 

It 

1,420 

1 

14,280 

168 

34 

61 

116 

1,110 

113 

434 

24 

4.423 

10 

1,013 

907 

86 

TJl 

i.on 

1,663 
681 
800 


Jannary 


$45,004 
17,683 
31,726 
30,467 
20,497 
4,606 

284,832 
11^  3M 
46,071 

203 
303 

45 
38 
16 
34 

368 
4 

16 

84 

4,006 

300 

887 

2,830 

6 

6 

30 


183 

173 

20,678 

4 

067 

845 

764 

110 

316 

640 

600 

47 

8,601 

IMIS 

3,846 

7,782 

91 

1,682 

1 

13,188 

100 

30 

64 

138 

1,283 

194 

404 

20 

4.436 

91 

1.164 

NO 

MS 

830 

xm 

1.804 
004 

sa 


Decrease 


$124 

S 


I.W4 


14 


$6,817 

1.S64 

1.660 

3.710 

2,«66 

432 

51,012 

045 

4.6U6 

34 

63 
9 

5 
1 
3 


0 

U6 

60 

04 

340 
3 
1 
2 


21 
23 

4,407 


127 

vn 
00 

13 
42 
88 
53 

6 

411 

1,887 

323 

043 

2 
212 


31 

5 

3 

10 

164 

U 

60 

6 

3 

2 

151 


17 

lOS 

280 

213 

73 

34 


I' 


7846 
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CanaolidcUed  table  of  Federal  pertonnel  inside  and  ouUide  the  rntted  Stales  e»iplivj,d  //y  the  eiemlnr  agencies  during  March 
I,  and  comparison  with  February  19€i,  and  pay  for  January  196S,  and  comi)an.u,n  u-ilh  Fehruary  19H£    Continuod 


Department  or  agency 


I'tTSonnel 


Marih     1  february       IncT'Ase        J>iafae 


IrntcM-niJcnt  igencies— Continoed  ,      .     „ 

.Jmith  C'aroUn*,  Oeorgia,  Alabama,  an.l  Flori.la  W  at.r  Mudy  Cora- 

nilMion 

Sutivertjve  Activities  Control  Board - - 

larilT  ('ommi*iion - 

Tax  Court  of  the  L'nit*<l  State*. 

IVnn^ssee  Valley  Authority 

Titas  WattT  Study  Coramlwion — 

r  H.  Anns  Contml  and  Disarmament  Agency 

I    -A.  information  Agency..- 

WUTan.s'  Administration 

Virgin  l.Hlaiiils  Corporation   .- 


Total.  exclii<IUJ«t  I>ep«irtment  of  Defen*   . .   . . 
Net  ehaugf.  eicluillng  Departmeiit  of  Dofcii.-*- 


Department  of  Defen.-te 

OBice  of  the  Setretary  of  Defense 
l>epaftni»!nt  of  the  Army 


Department  of  the  Navy. 
Department  of  the  Air  Foree. 


Deleiue  Atomic  Support  Agency . 
Defense  Communk-ations  Agency 

Detrase  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency. .  - 

OfBce  of  CI vU  Defense 

V.B.  Court  of  Military  Api-eals 
Interdepartmental  Activities. 
International  Military  Actlvltie! 

Total   Department  of  I Vfon"«e 

Net  change.  Department  of  Defense 

Orand  total.  Including  Department  of  IVfin*  ' 
Net  change.  lnclu<llng  Department  of  Defence   . 


I'ay  I  In  tliou.'Uinds) 


Ki'l>rii'tfy        January     I     Intrease        I>ecrpa<io 


'  March  flpireinclmles  no  seamen  on  the  roll.i..fUi.'  NUnliir.c  A  limi.istr  itioii   ml 

ItMir  DftV 

>  March  flifure  inelu'les  15,201  employees  of  the  Agency  for  Intern  ii  ;..n  il  Develo(>- 
ni«nt  as  compared  with  15,138  In  Fetiruary.  and  ttieir  i«iy  These  M  D  n^iir.-s  inclul.- 
•mpk>ye«s  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currcncu-.i  .Wposit.-l  t  y  fur.  .kru  jro-rrnin.  i-.ts  m 

%  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.     The  .March  figure  in(lude>  I.M'.'    .f  "         '- ' 

•mployeea  and  the  February  figure  includes  3,4:^4. 


trust  (UTi'l 


'  \t«rih  fljtun'  mi  iiiilfs  t'jT  i-iiipn>\  !•<■.■,  of  the  ri-.i«'  ('ori>,-i  a*  compiired  y  itb  4«3  in 
Kctirurtrs  :m'l  their  p.o 

•  Sew  ;i(Ccn(>  ,  crcalivl  I'Unu.ml  l4)  I'ul  lii   l..iu  ^7   3'J^. 

■'  Kevisc'l  i>ii  t'.i.M.s  uf  ;.it.  r  inf'ii  ni.il  imi 

'  Kxi  lu-ine  ■>;  !■«  rMiri  <  ,   inl  p  ij  of  Ih<  (  i  r.tr  il  Inl.-iligriue  Apency  lUid  tlie  Natl<rti:d 
^e«•lll  It;.    A.rfi.i  >. 


Table  II.-    Federal  personnel  tn.-<i<le  thf   I'niteU  St'iti  <  onp'oW'l  ''U  th>  i-ncit: 


iKjiix'it  tturintj  March  l'J*>S,  and  comparison  with 


Dei>arlment  or  agency 


Biecutive  departments  iexcept  Ivparlment  of 
Defense) 

Agrlcultu'^ 

Commerce  ' — 

lleaJth,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - 

Justice 

I^bor — 

Poet  Offltv 

State" 

Treasury .     

Executive  Offlceof  the  President 

White  House  OfUce 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  F.conomlc  Advisers     

Executive  MaiLsion  and  Orounds.  . 

National  .Aeronautics  and  Sp»ce  Countil 

National  S*'curity  Council 

Olfl<-e  of  Emergency  Planning 

PresKlent's    Commi-ssion    on     CamiNUgii 

Coets. 

Independent  agencies 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern 
mental  Relations 

.\merican  Battle  .VlonumenLs Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Hoard  of  Oovemorsof  the  Federal  Rem-rve 
System     .     . .  

Civil  .\eronautii-ji  Hoard 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commi.s,>.ion 

Commission  of  Fine  .\rts  

Commission  on  Civil  Rights      

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission* 

E\iiort-Imiiort  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Cre<lit  .Admini.stration.. 

Feileriil  .\viation  .\gency  .    

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety   Board  of  Re- 
view       .     .         -     .  ..    

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Feileral  IViKwit  Insurance  Cort>oration  . 

Federal  Home  Ix)an  Bank  Hoard  ... 

Feder:il  Maritime  Commi-ssion 

Federiil   .Mediation  and  Concilmtioii  S«'rv 


Mkrih 


Kthrii.iry   Iihti-;i.*'       1  >»^ 

I  !  cr>-ii.s4' 


Department  or  .k«i'.iKy 


M.irch      Kihruary  Increase 


I 


9!    KWi  j 
■2X.  '*<.". 

M,  «M  I 

av  'J2  ! 

H,  1«2  ' 

S7X.  rt«V«  I 

10.  la-j  i 

M,  :m  I 


W).  SI! 

2>i.:<iy  ' 
n.  MS  i 

VJ,  TH.) 

»».  H.'. 

S.OM  i 
57H.  ai)6  ' 

9.  9W  ' 
M.SM 


4.V.' 

444 

4  .« 

4.V> 

4f. 

4rt 

:;t 

74 

IS 

In 

42 

U 

4.S1 

474 

1.IH7 

71H 
Ml 

llM 
4rt2 

107 

47H 

g 


Federil  Power  Commission 

Feiler  il  Trule  Commi.ssion     

Foreign  CI. urns  S»'ttlemeiit  CoinniUsioii 

See  footnotes  at  i-nd  of  table. 


Ki 


in 


■Alt- 

HlUi 

3  s'CJ 

t\ 

t) 

tVJ 

I 

J»i2 

42,  >)*">.■; 


1,371 

l.-JM 

I.13« 

15<i 

9(11) 
1.033 

sv 


13 


2« 
111 

C.  77» 

mo 

3,  s.S.i  I 
ti 

H  I 
60 


13 


M 


JH.' 
42,  ^Wl 


1 ,  :ji)W 

1 ,  in  1 

1 ,  M  ■ 

14i« 

357 

s'l" 


2 

■( 
12 


4U 


Inde(»'n'l<n(  ieencle*  -( '<.iitiniie<l 

liciieral  Accoiintmg  (ifflce  

(leneril  Services  Adniini,str:itlon.. 

(rovernrnent  Printing  Dttic  . 

Housing  itnd  Home  Kin.ini-e   ^Keiicy 

In  liiiri  Claims  <'oriiniissn)n 

Iiilerst<»te  Conimero'  I 'omnussidii 

J  1  rues  .NLkIi.^iii  Meinon:»l  (  ninmission 

.S  jtional  .Veroinulii-s  >nil  >pA<T  Alininus 

trntion 
National  Capitrtl  llousinr  Mithontv    . 
Niition.il  CaiMtiil  Pluming  (  ommi.ssmn.. 
N^lioii.tl  Cdiotal  Trinsixirtiition  .\gency 

N  itional  (  Ull.-rv  of  Art  

Nation.il  I,at>or  Kehilions  Hourd 

National  Mediation  Hoard  

Niitionnl  Sricnc»'  Koiindiitlon 

Oiitd'xr    Kecri':itM>u    Kesourceit    Kevtew 

("ommission     

Pjii.ima  ( 'an^il 

Pri'sidfiit's    <  ommis.sion    on    Ki|iiiil    Km 

[iloyiiiiiit  <  ii>('ortiinity . 
Kaiiroud  Ki'tir'nieiit  Honrd 
K.-n«-giiti.ifioii  Hiiiirl 
St      I^iWTi'Ilci-   Seau.iy    1  )evilo|inient    I  Or 

jMirillon 
Si-i  unties  ;in'l  KTchiinge  Comniistiion 

Sele<-tivi'  Sf-rvln-  Sysfetn_  ,  _  _      

SiiihI!  Hiisinrss  Admiriistrutlon 

Smiths<)ni:m  lnslitiitlr)ii     

S<il.Ui-rs'  Home  

S'niih   (    irolmv    i  irorgiri,    .Mnfiama,   and 

Kloridii  W  Iter  Sliilv  f'ommis.»ion 

SuKviTSivi'  Vi-ti vltits  (  ontrol  Hoard 

'I  iritT  (  ommission.  .,  

Tn  I  oiirt  of  the  liiitivl  St.ilcs 

T  •■imes.sf*'  \  ;illey  Authority     

T'X  IS  Wnter  Sliidv  <  omml.'islon.... 

CS      Arms    (  oiitrol    and     l>isarmaroent 

.Kgeiuy  

T'  <    Inforrniitiiiii  Agency     

\  ••tiT  ins'    \  Iminlstr'ition 

Tot  li,  ptiltidlnir  Dennrtment  n    I  >efensp 
.\' t   lTKTi-ii.se,   cicUldlng    Depiirlment  of 

II.   !.-!,v' 


4,  fi<l«i 

to,  742 

«.  «l« 

12,  .V« 

«) 

2,  3W 

1 

Jli.  *V< 

41.S 

,'■« 

<i 

321 

l,>«M 

142 

851 

*) 
1> 

,34 

2.  IN2 
IWl 

1^7 
1,242 
ft.  MI 
2,  9W 
I,  HSU 
I,ir23 

■jy 

27(1 

14*> 

IH,  :t2« 


7.'i 
2.  9tf2 


175. 


1,319,  74V 


4,ft5K 

30,722 

A,H63 

12,  3H3 

20 

2.398 

1 

'30.290 

41A 

S« 

87 

314 

1,K24 

143 


41 

15V 

34 

2,  101 

IWl 

l.SO 
l,22fl 
t*,  «32 
2.9» 
1,  1«8 
1.031 

.SH 
17 

mi 

14M 
1»*,'2«) 

at 

74 

2.9«1 

175.982 


30 

»4 

172 


«>e 


7 
74 


1,314,770 


Ifi 
V 

43 
3 


De- 


1 


1 

2 
1 

V, 


ItiO 


31S 


1962 
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Tablb  U.— Federal  personnel  inside  the  UniUd  State$  employed  by  tke  executive  agencies  during  March  196t,  and  compartMon  vnth 

February  1962 — Continued 


Department  or  aicency 


March 


Department  of  Defense: 

OfHce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Nsvj 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency. 
1  >efense  Communications  Agency. 

Defense  Intelligence  Afency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

r.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals... 


1,770 

33M86 

326,138 

270,341 

2,062 

121 

164 

0,807 

1,146 

38 


February 

Inomae 

Da- 
crease 

1,788 

32 

836, 4M 

601 

827.681 

1,408 

270,028 

816 

2,067 

8 

118 

3 

164 

10 

6,487 

330 

1,180 

16 

80 

1 

DepartmcDt  or  ageocy 


Departa.ent  of  Defense— Continued 

lnter<lepartmental  Activities 

InteraatiODal  MUltary  AcUTttles. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense. 


Orand  total,  Includtng  Department  of 
Defense _. 

Net  Increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


Mardi 


36 
41 


066,887 


2,27^686 


February 


80 
41 


066,046 


1271,716 


Increase     D»- 


1.801         1,400 
108 


6,688 


1,817 


4,871 


>  March  figure  Includes  110 seamen  on  the  rolls  of  tbe  Maritime  Administration. 
'  March  figure  Includes  2,484  employees  of  the  Agency  lor  International  Develop- 
ment as  comiiared  with  2,306  In  Feoniary. 


>  March  figure  Includes  446  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  oompar«d  with  446  In 
February. 
♦  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Pu  bile  Law  87-328. 
»  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


Table  III. — Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  execuiive  agencies  during  March  1962,  and  comparison  with 

February  1962 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

-Agriculture 

Commerce  

Ilralth.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - 

Justice 

I>ahor - ,.,--- 

Post  Oince 

Slate  '  '. 

Treasury 

Inde|iendent  s"encies: 

American  Battle  M on umetits  Commission 

Atomic  Enerry  Commiastoo... 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  SerNice  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Fesleral  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Dei»oslt  Insurance  Corporation... 

Forelrn  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

(leneral  Accoimttng  Oflf^oe 

General  Services  Administration 

Houslnr  and  Mome  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration       

National  Labor  Relation?  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal.. 

.•Elective  Service  System 


March 

February 

In- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

1.0S6 

1,007 

11 

Oil 

604 

7 

511 

504 

7 

821 

825 

4 

341 

338 

3 

102 

84 

18 

1.418 

1,400 

18 

20.306 

20,207 

00 

606 

606 

1 

306 

897 

2 

83 

31 

2 

1 
3 

1 
2 

I 

072 

066 

7 

3 

2 

4 
71 

8 
2 

4 
67 

4 

3 

174 

3 

172 

2 

12 

13 

1 

34 

33 

i 

10 

14.440 

10 
14.436 

4 

166 

187 

1 

Department  or  agency 


March 


Independent  agencies — Continued 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S   Information  Aeency 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total  exdudinr  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


44 

9 

7 

8.000 

1.022 

1.064 


6L051 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. . 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Interdepartmental  Activities 

International  MUltory  Activities.. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense. 


Orand  total.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  Increase,  Including  Department  of 
Defense 


47 

52.036 

23.664 

28,411 

6 

1 

9 


104,163 


165,214 


February 


43 

10 

7 

8,081 

1.036 

1,100 


61,066 


In- 


176 


IV 


31 

4 

136 


181 


46 

61.080 

23.793 

28,110 

6 

1 

0 


I 
46 

ioi 


103,064 


348 
200 


130 


130 


166,010 


624 


320 


204 

I 


■  .March  figure  Includes  12,827  en  }  loyee »  of  the  Agency  for  International  Eevelop- 
nieiii  as  c<ini|iared  with  12.700  In  February.  These  AID  figures  Include  enployres 
•  hu  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  fund 


for  this  purpose.    Tbe  March  figure  includes  3,822  of  these  trust  fimd  employees  uid 
the  February  figure  Includes  3,424. 

>  March  figure  Includes  51  en-.ployees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  47  in 
February. 


Tahi.k  IV.-    Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

March  1962,  and  comparison  urith  February  1962 


IX-partment  or  agency 

March 

February 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

March 

February 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Eiectuive  departments   (exoapt   Department 

of  1  >efense): 
.\grl  culture 

3.066 
6,414 

8,166 

266 

6,177 

247 
1.886 
1.730 
6,916 

20,060 
7,478 

128 

16.801 

1.064 

8.000 

6,483 

8,104 

266 

6,160 

247 
1.876 
1,706 
6,862 

30,812 
7,611 

126 

16.860 

1,190 

86 

62" 

60 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  tbe  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States 

■  140,800 
■4.560 

203,496 
468 

130,168 
1,484 

'140,364 
'4.688 

304,770 
464 

130,309 
1,468 

336 

17 

i" 

ie" 

Commerce                                                    

Outside  the  United  States 

Inlevior 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Post  OtRoe 

1,275 

Treasury 

27 

Outside  the  United  States 

Indejiendent  agencies: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States 

41 

KolerAl  Avifttlon  Amncv 

10 
34 
64 

688 

si" 

83 

8 
i36 

Outside  the  United  States 

<  ieneral  Services  Administration 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense. 

Orand  total,  Including  Department 
of  Defense 

480,662 

490,608 

270 

trovemroent  Printing  OfBce  . 

1,316 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 

1,IM6 

Panama  CuikI 

868,406 

668,780 

1,172 

St    LawTcnoe  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
l>oratlon      .                              ..     ..  

1.647 

Net  decrease,  including  Department 
of  Defense 

n  ennmsm*  Vftlbtv  AnfiwwHftv 

8"6 

\  irgln  Islands  Corporation 

Total,  excluding  I>epartment  of  Defense. 

Net  Increase,  exchidlng  DepMtment  of 

Defense _._ 

78,758 

78,083 

002            281 
671 

1 

I  Subject  to  revlsioo. 


*  BerlMd  on  baaia  of  later  information. 


Ii£ 


I 


1 1  'V 


1^ .{ 


\'A. 


« 


* 


l« 


^ 
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TkUM  V. — Foreign  watiomml*  wmrhing  under  UJS.  ofeneU*  omr9etu,  excluded  from  tablet  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  vhoite  $ermee»  are 
pronded  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  i'mt»d  States  and  foreign  govemmerUx.  or  b^cauxe  of  the  naturt' of  their  work  or  the  sourer 
of  funda  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  March  11)62  and  comparison  u-Uh  February  1962 


Country 

Tu 

U! 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Vorea 

National  Aeronautics 

aud  fifiaoi 

AOminlstrallon 

March 

1 
36 

3,380 

Zi.lM 

U,l»5 

272 

142 

53.313 

«,I89 

3.«tM 

M 

2 

an 

Tebruary 

Uarvh 

FeLruaxy 

M.trdi 

Kebroary 

Miuvh 

February 

March 

rebraary 

4ii«tr^ift 

1 
3A 

m 

3.  MB 
32. 087 
MX  Ml 

274 
143 

&a.U34 
«.3«) 
3.717 

a 

34 

2 

600 

1 

:::::::: 

1 

C^u^da 

- 

H 

10 

fi 

n 

36 

41) 

3.3(17 

3,713 

UtCM 

272 

142 

191  n* 

64 

a 

M 

« 

3. 4aR 

3,  CM 
10,738 

274 
143 

ia.M3 


l.*t 

.^2 

24 

2 



Crete                   — 

Rugtend 

IK.  4«1 
68,283 

i».44« 

68,02* 

( irrmttBT 

Greece 

...... 

Imvma 

Kanm 

Morocco 

NVf  KfrlAfifl^ 

.-..«— — -— 

UL  MA  '          lit-  TM 

I4.43U 

>  14.363 

tiim 

6^300 

...^.. ....««• 

810 

H2« 

Norwmy 

Trinidad 



Mt 

060 

........ - 

ToUl 

170,  010 

IfiO,  «iw 

111.778  1          111.404 

1ft.  016  1             1\  *V1 

42,215 

42.  i** 

1 

I 

>  Ravkad  <m  baaia  of  latar  lolormatlan. 

8TAmCXMT    ST    ItM.    BTBO    OF    VnoufiA 

KxeeutlT*  ac^i^clc"  ot  tha  Federal  Oov«rn- 
ment  r«|K>rt«d  civilian  employinent  In  Uk« 
month  of  liar^  totaUii«  a.44 1.800.  ThU  was 
a  n«t  Inciaaae  of  6.075  comparml  with  em- 
ployment reported  In  the  preceding  month 
at  February. 

CtvUian  eaa^oyment  reported  by  the  ex- 
eoutlve  acendca  at  the  FMleral  Ooremment, 
by  mccths  In  fl«cal  year  1962,  which  began 
July  1.  IMl.  roUowa: 


Month 

iur»t 

[Bcrra!i« 

IX'trrtmt 

1061 

July 

AOft»«      

.'<«ptenib«'r 

()«tof>»r 

2. 4K.  MH 
i.  44.^.  07W» 
2.  4Xr.  3i« 
2.43U.6V1 
>,4>7.7n» 
'2.430.W8 

2.42«,  r^l 
2,  43«i.  TA« 
2.441,*»> 

l«w7Q0 

y.  274 

3,47« 

».0I8 

ii.mi 

N««Miter 

Dacember 

J.inu.iry -.. 

fwhru.iry 

.March     

«,711 

MS 

.').i)7i'. 

r»7 

Total  FBderal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  March  was  1,380.- 
800,  an  Increase  of  4,974  compared  with  the 
February  total  of  1,375,826.  Total  civilian 
employment  In  the  military  agencies  In 
March  was  1.061,000.  an  lacreaae  ot  101  as 
compared  with  1,060,899  In  February. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  Increases 
were  Agriculture  Department  with  1,036 
Interior  Department  with  827.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  725. 
and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration with  638.  Increases  in  Ai^l- 
culture  and  Interior  Departments  were 
largely  aeasonal. 

In  the  Depiartment  of  Defense  larger  in- 
ereaeea  In  civilian  employment  were  reported 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  with  737, 
Department  at  the  Air  Force  with  616  and 
Defense  Supply  Agency  with  320.  The 
largeet  dcereaae  waa  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  If 8Ty  vfth  1 ,633. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment Increased  4,871  and  outside  the  United 
States  dvUlan  employment  Increased  204. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
In  March  totaled  568,405,  a  decrease  of  375. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

POaaWM     MATIOMAL8 

The  total  of  2,441,800  civilian  employeee 
certified  to  the  Committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In   their  regular  monthly  personnel   re- 


ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad. 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  170.010 
(orelcn  nationals  working  for  UJS.  agencies 
overaaaa  during  March  who  were  not  counted 
In  the  usual  personnel  reports  The  num- 
ber In  February  was  169.619  A  breakdown 
of  this  employment  for  March  follows: 
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EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  JUDI- 
CIARY COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN REPORTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  time  for  fil- 
ing annual  reports  by  the  Comniittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olutions 48,  51,  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  57,  be 
extended  to  May  31,  1962. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it   is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIG  HTS"— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT,  NO.    1455  > 

Mr.  ERVIN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
submit  a  report  entitled  "Constitutional 
Rights'  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
53,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  ss  ex- 
tended, together  with  IndiTtdual  views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views 
of    the   Senator    from    New    York    1  Mr 
Keating  I  be  printed. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  report  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "REVISION  AND 
CODIFICATION"      (8.     REPT.     NO. 

1454) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  submit  a 
report  entitled  "Revision  and  Oodlflca- 
tion,"  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
54,  87th  Congress.  1st  session,  as  ex- 
tended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  report  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Magncson  )  : 
S  3260  A  bin  authorizing  a  survey  of 
Pii^et  S<jund,  Witsh  ,  and  adjacent  waters. 
Including  tributaries  thereto.  In  the  Interest 
of  n>>od  control,  navigation,  and  Other  water 
uses,  and  related  land  resourcee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  EKVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Mc-Clxixan.  Mr.  Cauoll. 
Mr      Long     of     Mlsaourl.     and     Mr. 
Hrusk.a  )  : 
S.  3261.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain   Individuals  who  are  men- 
tally HI,  to  provide  for  their  care,  treatment, 
and  hospitalization,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Cunimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Exvnf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr  FONG 
S  3263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  eliminate  or  modify 
certain  Federal  requirements  that  might 
otherwise  prevent  constructive  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  State  agencies  which  are  In- 
volved In  the  administration  of  the  program 
under  such  act.  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
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(See   the   remarks  of  Mr.  Pono  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tin- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S  3263.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Fay.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S  J  Res.  184  Joint  resoluislon  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  as  Lelf 
Krlckson  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
THE  RIGHT  OF  PERSONS  RESIDINO 
ON  FEDERALLY  OWNED  LANDS  TO 
VOTE  IN  CERTAIN  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  74) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houee  of  Rep- 
resentattvee  concurring).  That  It  It  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  aenae  of  the  Congreee  that 
persons  residing  on  federally  owned  lands 
(Other  than  military  reeervatlons)  situated 
In  any  SUte  should  be  extended  the  right 
to  vote  In  elections  conducted  in  such  State 
for  presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
t<:»-s  and  for  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  if  such  persona  meet  all  the  require- 
ments for  voting  In  nich  State  except  the 
requirement  of  resldenoe,  which  requirement 
they  are  unable  to  meet  solely  because  they 
reside  on  federally  owned  lands. 


EXTENSION  OF  OREETINGS  TO  THE 
BETHEL  HOME  DEMONSTRATION 
CLUB.  OF  SUMTER  COUNTY.  B.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnston)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  75) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Bethel  Home  Demonstration 
Club,  founded  In  Stunter  County,  S.C.  in 
March  of  1915,  was  tlie  first  home  demon- 
.siratlon  club  In  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  home  demonstration  clubs  have 
been  of  great  value  *x>  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  aiding  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  skills  among  the  women  of 
rural  America,  and 

Whereas  Wlnthrop  College,  the  South 
Ciu-oUna  college  for  women,  pioneered  in 
developing  the  conce]>ts  and  in  providing 
leadership  for  the  home  demonstration  club 
movement,  and 

Whereas  the  year  1963  U  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary year  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  the  land-grant  college  sys- 
tem: Now,  therefore,  b<!  It 

Resolved  by  the  Semite  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrlnrf) ,  That  the  Ckmgrees 
of  the  United  States  recognises  that  the 
Bethel  Home  Demonstration  Club  of  the 
Bethel  Community,  Sumter  Coimty,  S.C,  waa 
the  first  such  club  to  be  established  In  the 
United  States,  and  extends  Its  greetings  and 
felicitations  to  the  Bethel  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Club  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary year  of  the  establishment  of  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agrlculttire  and  the  land- 
grant  college  system. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OP  CERTAIN  MENTALLY 
ILL   INDIVIDUAI^ 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
was  the  1 4th  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Wedc.    The  thane 


for  thla  year's  observance  Is  "Community 
Acti(Hi  for  Mental  Health."  As  the  theme 
Implies,  this  year  community  interest 
in  mental  health  is  being  stressed. 

The  phrase  "mental  health"  is  grow- 
ing In  Importance  in  the  overall  scheme 
of  American  life  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  many  of  our  States  and  local 
communities  prepare  to  come  to  grips 
with  their  mental  health  problems.  Sta- 
tistics show  that,  annually,  these  prob- 
lems involve  some  700,000  citizens  who 
are  hospitalized  as  mentally  ill  patients; 
an  approximately  5  million  mentally  re- 
tarded children  and  adults;  4  million 
acute  alcoholics,  45,000  drug  addicts,  and 
the  uncoimted  number  cared  for  in  pri- 
vate hospitals  and  homes.  The  cost  of 
care  for  the  mentally  ill  alone  Is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  $1  billion  annually. 
National  studies  and  surveys  reveal  that 
an  additional  $2  billion  Is  needed  before 
an  effective  program  to  furnish  mini- 
mum needs  and  resources  can  be  initi- 
ated. The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  sponsors  of  Mental 
Health  Week,  together  with  hundreds  of 
affiliated  associations  are  making  a  spe- 
cial appeal  this  year  to  local  communi- 
ties to  accept  their  responsibility  and 
their  moral  obligation  to  provide  better 
care  for  these  less  fortunate  citizens. 

Medical  and  social  research  have  al- 
ready lead  the  way  by  helping  us  to 
better  understand  the  disordered  mind, 
by  providing  methods  for  treating  these 
various  disorders  and  by  constantly  striv- 
ing to  discover  the  social  or  biological 
causes  for  mental  breakdowns.  Ex- 
emplifying its  willingness  to  provide  the 
much  needed  leadership,  the  Federal 
Government  annually  provides  fimds  for 
research  programs  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
In  addition,  it  has  set  the  standard  with 
Its  superiorly  administered  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  States' 
role  in  the  field  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  limited  to  improvements  in  operat- 
ing facilities  and  repairing  outmoded 
buildings.  According  to  all  verified  Com- 
missions' repwrts.  only  a  few  States,  pro- 
vide even  the  bare  minimum  needs  for 
the  necessary  care  and  treatment  of  our 
mentally  disabled.  Community  apathy 
and  the  lack  of  necessary  funds  are  cited 
as  the  primary  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
coping  with  this  nationwide  problem. 

I  hope  that  the  Nation's  communities 
will  rally  to  the  appeal  of  these  various 
organizations — not  for  this  year  alone, 
but  until  proper  care  for  the  mentally  ill 
has  been  achieved. 

A  digest  of  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health  points  up  the  community's  lack 
of  response  to  the  mentally  ill.  I  have 
foimd  particularly  interesting  a  section 
of  this  digest,  and  I  should  like  to  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  excerpt  from  the  Joint 
Commission  report  entitled  "Many  Peo- 
ple, Including  Physicians,  Plnd  It  Hard 
To  Recognize  Psychological  Illness  as 
Illness"  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MaMT    PeOPLZ,     iMCLtTDINO    PHTBICIAMS,    PINO 

It  Haxo  To  Rxooonizb  Pbtcbolooical  Ill- 
ness  AS   Illness 

The  way  society  handles  its  mentally  111 
has  been  the  subject  of  scandalized  attack 
many  times.  But,  as  already  Implied,  re- 
peated exposure  of  the  shaxneftil.  dehuman- 
ized condition  of  the  mentally  sick  people 
who  populate  the  back  wards  of  State  hos- 
pitals does  not  arouse  the  public  to  seek 
sweeping  humanitarian  reforms,  let  alone 
stimulate  widespread  application  of  modern 
methods  of  treatment.  Presumably,  if  we 
can  answer  why  there  has  not  been  a  strong 
public  response  (aa  tho^  has  been,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  campaigns  against' tuberculo- 
sis, cancer  and  heart  dlaeaae)  we  then  can 
determine  why  effective  treatment  for  the 
mentally  111  has  lagged. 

The  answer,  acccurdlng  to  otu-  analysis  in 
the  following  pages,  is  that  the  mentally  ill 
are  singularly  lacking  In  appeal.  They  tend 
to  disturb  or  offend  other  people  and,  when 
they  do,  people  feneraUy  trest  them  aa  dis- 
turbers and  offendera  and.  of  ootiree.  as  If 
they  were  responsible  tot  their  behavior.  In 
contrast,  It  has  been  the  special  view  of  the 
mental  health  professlona  that  people  should 
understand  and  accept  the  mentally  ill  and 
do  something  about  their  plight. 

The  public  has  not  been  greatly  moved  by 
this  protest.  People  do  feel  eorry  for  the 
mentally  ill,  but  in  the  balance,  they  do  not 
feel  as  sorry  as  they  do  relieved  to  have  out 
of  the  way  persons  whose  behavior  disturbs 
and  offends  them.  Patients  with  major  men- 
tal illness  come  to  be  viewed  as  "impossible 
people"  and  mental  Institutions  as  places 
where  they  are  sent  when  their  families  and 
communities  "no  longer  can  stand  them." 

The  fact  that  society  tends  to  reject  the 
mentally  ill  is,  of  course,  well  known;  little 
significance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
It,  however.  The  full  reach  of  the  rejection 
mechanism  is  little  recognized  and  even  de- 
nied by  some  who  have  learned  to  overcome 
It  In  their  own  professional  relations  with 
persons  suffering  mental  disturbances  or  dis- 
orders. 

We  can  name  a  number  of  processes,  all 
of  which  add  up  to,  or  reinforce,  the  fact 
that  the  mentally  111  repel  more  than  they 
appeal.  One  characteristic  of  a  psychotic 
Is  that  he  becomes  a  stranger  among  his  own 
people.  Since  antiquity  mankind  has  been 
prone  to  feel  hoetillty  toward  the  stranger, 
and  this  applies  equally  to  any  persons  who 
behave  strangely.  A  social  system  depends 
on  order,  and  order  depends  on  predictabil- 
ity in  the  behavior  of  one's  fellows. 

Normal  persons  for  the  most  part  want  to 
do  what  they  have  to  do  to  "get  along."  The 
typical  psychotic  does  not.  In  consequence, 
society  conventionally  closes  ranks  against 
him.  Identified  major  mental  illness  carries 
a  stigma  that  cuts  the  bonds  of  human 
fellowship. 

Many  other  diseases — tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
cancer,  for  example — have  at  times  stig- 
matized their  victims.  But  the  stigma  of  a 
disease  recognized  to  be  physical  and  lethal 
tends  to  disappear,  or  be  offset,  M  It  t>ecomes 
better  understood  and  publicly  attacked. 
The  reason,  as  we  analyze  It.  Is  not  that 
science  has  found  causes  and  cures — the 
causes  and  cures  of  cancer  and  the  leading 
forms  of  heart  disease  are  still  the  subject 
of  an  intensive  search. 

Rather,  the  physically  sick  person  fits 
society's  deep-seated  conception  of  a  sick 
person.  Feeling  helpless,  he  turns  to  others 
for  help  and,  receiving  help.  Is  responsive 
to  it.  He  evokes  sympathy.  Commonly,  the 
acutely  111  psychotic  does  not  appear  to  want 
help  or  accept  help  but,  quite  the  reverse, 
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to   not  «tek  aatf  may   InUryret 
"Iiwrn."     Ba   npela   sympathy. 
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He  La  nukd.  __ 

Tbla  Uck  of  appeal  ha«  many  tflmenslonfl. 
Tb»  rim  at  State  bo^fli  aad  ttaatr  p«- 
BlMenM.  <it<tt»  an  eAorta  to  Nform  UMm. 
Is  the  most  outetandlng  aonunpla.  licntal 
bealtlt  aiatharttlea  ar*  In  fanaral  acreaaocnt 
tbat  eodaty  osm  tbmf  hoc*  InatltuUona  as 
dumpU«  grovada  lor  aoelal  rejaeu.  rather 
than  aa  trua  hoapitali 

A  rajaotloB  cOaei  may  alao  ba  <tetacte<l  In 
tttm  rtaa  of  tha  mental  hyglena  morcmant. 
Ita  founder.  ClUford  Baara.  aa  hla  book  "A 
lihod  That  Found  ItMlf"  elaarly  revaaia.  In- 
tanded  the  morcment  to  ba  prtmaiiiy  one  of 
Btopplng  bmtal  treatmant  of  the  mentally  ill 
and  coDwmrtix^  n*"**'  hoapltala  Into  hu- 
haallng  insUtotlana.  It  did  noC  ba- 
n.  Attantion  ^t^j-*****  focuaed  on  men- 
tally haalthy  UTln«  rathar  than  help  for 
the  itek. 

The  mentally  Ill's  lack  of  appeal  aa  a  pub- 
lic eauaa  haa  been  rafleetad  In  a  lack  of  strong 
laadevahlp  and  ttraoc  organlaatAon  In  the 
voluntary  mantal  health  moremant.  some 
State  organlaatlona  axcoptad.  An  organiza- 
tion caa  hardly  daralop  and  mature,  aa  a 
matter  of  fact.  If  foUowera  or  mambera  can- 
not ba  ptmia^VTit  in  MiAclent  numbera  to 
identify  with  tha  cauae  at  hand.  It  has  been 
otaaerTad  that  the  naantally  ill  are  inherently 
handlcappad  la  any  afloat  to  form  a  atrong 
public  preaaura  group.  Lacking  in  a  raaaon- 
ahta  capacity  to  gat  along  with  other  people. 
thay  ftnd  organisation  bahlnrt  a  leader  to  be 
dlfllcult,  U  not  impoaelhla.  The  friends  or 
lalativaa  are  equally  iaoaooMliaed  through  an 
avaiakm  to  identifying  themselves  with  the 
mantaUy  ilL 

Bavaral  studlea  of  public  attitudes  have 
ahovn  a  major  lack  of  recognition  of  mental 
ninisa  as  illnees,  and  a  predominant  ten- 
dency toward  rejection  of  both  the  menUl 
patient  and  those  who  treat  him.  There  Is 
a  general  agreement  on  these  points  In  con- 
trast to  the  lack  of  oonflrmation  often  char- 
acterising parallel  studies  in  the  menUl 
bewlth  Held.  (It  Is  encouraging  to  note. 
however,  that  theee  negative  attitudes  are 
laH  a.mi->T\g  younger  and  better  educated  per- 
sona than  the  older  and  less  educated 
groups.) 

The  circle  of  negligence  and  Indifference 
beconMs  complete  when  we  recognize  that 
many  members  of  learned  professions  are 
likewise  prone  to  turn  their  back  on  the 
core  problem  of  major  mantal  Illness. 

OenanU  practltUmera  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  medical  profession  have  been 
found  In  a  majority  of  Instances  to  be  both 
uninformed  and  unsympathetic  when  they 
are  confronted  with  mental  illness.  The 
same  observation  appllea.  oddly  enough,  to 
many  psychiatrists  in  {trivate  practice  when 
we  narrow  discussion  to  the  core  problem  of 
severe  mental  Illness.  The  main  concern  of 
the  popular  peychocuutlyst  Is  with  neurosis 
rather  than  psychosis;  this  la  also  true  of 
other  types  of  psychiatrists  in  private  prac- 
tice. Their  major  foctis  Is  on  minor  and 
more  easily  treatable  forms  of  mental  U\- 
neaa.  Kren  mental  hospital  siiperlntendents 
themaetree.  It  haa  been  noted,  may  share  the 
public^  stigma thstng  attitudes  toward  men- 
tal patients. 

In  summary,  we  need  to  become  consclou:;. 
at  the  action  level,  of  two  points  If  we  are 
to  overcome  the  lag  in  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally ill:  (1)  People  And  It  difficult  to  think 
atxrat  and  recognize  psychological  Illness  as 
nineas.  or  to  see  sickness  as  having  psycho- 
logical forms.  (2)  The  major  mentilly  lU 
as  a  dasa  lack  in  appeal,  which  Is  to  say 
that  they  are  overburdened  with  liabrt'es 
aa  persons  and  aa  patlenta. 

To  explain  the  first  point:  Man  Is  prima 
facie  an  outward-looking,  tool-operating. 
thtn^ariented  creature,  the  man  of  science 
not  excepted.  We  use  our  unique  hunuin 
intelligence  principally  to  think  about  plc- 


turable.  tangible,  concrete,  measurable,  re- 
cordable things.  R^fi^-^t  anthrociolaglcal  and 
neurological  evidence  Indlcatea  that  toola 
were  used  by  prehistoric  apea  in  the  abeenee 
of  a  human  l»«ln,  and  that  continued  uae 
of  tools  may  have  conditioned  the  way  In 
which  the  human  brain  evolved.  Also,  the 
interpretation  Is  borne  out  by  the  more  rapid 
advancement  of  the  pthysical  and  mathe- 
nuuical  than  of  the  behavioral  and  social 
sdancee.  and  by  the  fact  that  the  moat  cru- 
cial questions  facing  mankind  today  Involve 
psychological  and  social  conduct  In  any 
event,  education  of  the  average  man  ap- 
pears to  favor  freater  understanding  of  mat- 
ter than  of  mind,  liost  of  us  are  in  this  way 
paychologlcally  handicapped  persons,  men- 
tally blind  to  our  physical  bias. 

To  elaboraU  the  second  point.  It  is  not  so 
much  his  symptoms  themselves  that  bring 
the  psychotic  patient  Into  a  mental  hos- 
pital— many  people  In  the  general  popula- 
tion have  equally  stranj?e  symptoraa — but 
that  his  behavior  reachea  a  point  wliere 
people  no  longer  can  stand  It.  Violence  is 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule,  popular 
mlsconceptions  to  the  contrary.  It  Is 
basically  that  normal  people  are  disturbed  by 
the  patient's  refxislng  to  comply  with  ex- 
pectations of  time  and  place  Challenged 
by  the  problem,  the  pe^'chlatrlat  In  the  hos- 
pital nonetheleaa  may  find  the  patient  un- 
cooperative— too  wearing,  too  trying,  too 
tiring.  Thua  the  niost  conscientious  and 
devoted  doct^ir  may  be  forced  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  patient,  completing  the  circle 
of  rejection 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  one  way 
around  the  Impasse  of  public  and  profes- 
stonal  atUtudes  that  we  appear  to  have 
erected  would  be  to  emphaalze  that  persons 
with  major  mental  Uineas  are  in  certain 
ways  dlflereni,  from  the  ordinary  sick.  With 
such  an  unclerutandlng  and  a^eement.  It 
might  then  be  possible  to  proceed  In  the 
light  of  fuller  reason  to  adopt  more  helpful 
attitudes 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  spon- 
sors ot  Mental  Health  WeeJc.  in  focu&iUK 
attention  on  a  great  national  health 
problem,  have  rendered  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  Nation  and  indeed  to  all 
mankind.  I  congratulate  them  on  their 
past  achievements,  which  portend  even 
greater  progress  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
Senators  Johkston,  McCi.«i-i.ai*.  Ca*- 
ROLL.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Hrusxa.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  individuals  who  are  mentally  ill.  by 
defining  the  rights  of  such  persons  dur- 
ing care,  treatment  and  hospitalization. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct 
some  of  the  inequities  and  abridgments 
of  basic  constitutional  rights  of  persons 
suffering  from  mental  illness  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia.  Even  though  this 
measure,  if  enacted,  will  be  opciative 
only  in  the  District,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
rights  of  ttie  patient  in  a  mental  hospital 
will  be  so  explicitly  enumerated  that  the 
Ijasic  provisions  of  this  bill  may  be  used 
as  a  guide  for  the  various  States  when 
they  are  considering  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  hospital  beds  in 
this  country  today  are  occupied  by  per- 
sons afflicted  with  mental  disorders  and 
it  is  predicted  that  the  number  will  be 
even  greater  in  the  future. 

Mental  illness  creates  problems  that 
are  not  ordinarily  associated  with  other 
types  of  illnesses.    With  a  mental  illness. 


a  peracn's  capacity  for  rational  Judg- 
ment la  affected,  often  rendertng  him  In- 
capable of  adhering  to  the  sociological 

patterns  set  by  society.  Throughout  the 
ages,  society  has  attempted  to  reject  and 
Isolate  those  who  are  mentally  ill  and  It 
has  only  been  within  the  past  century 
that  our  society  has  t>een  conditioned  to 
think  in  terms  of  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  these  hapless  individuals. 
In  the  past,  we  too  had  been  guilty  of 
being  more  concerned  with  seeing  to  it 
that  the  mentally  ill  were  Isolated  and 
securely  "put  awa3r"  rather  than  seHtlng 
their  cure  when  they  did  not  fit  the  pat- 
terns of  our  society.  This  attitude  was 
a  result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
cause  and  nature  of  mental  illneaa 

Fortunately,  medical  advancement  has 
opened  new  vistas  in  understanding  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  ill.  and  our 
country  Is  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
new  perspectives  In  the  treatnaent  of 
these  people.  However,  It  la  acknowl- 
edged that  our  new  perspective  haa  not 
always  provided  for  protection  of  the 
rights  of  these  Individuals. 

To  me.  it  Is  a  startling  fact  that  1  out 
of  every  10  persons  may  at  some  time 
in  life  suffer  such  an  illneaa,  and  may, 
at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  eziatence 
of  the  illneas.  have  his  rights  placed  In 
jeopardy. 

In  our  enlightened  era,  one  may  be 
detained  merely  on  an  accusation  of  a 
mental  illness.  He  may  be  locked  up 
for  days  or  even  weeks,  sometimes  with- 
out being  accorded  the  slightest  pretext 
of  due  process  protection.  He  may  be 
detained  without  the  right  to  commimi- 
cate  with  those  who  could  help  him, 
and  without  even  receiving  the  treat- 
ment which,  ostensibly.  \a  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  separating  him  from 
society. 

Mental  illness  poses  legal  luroblems 
which  are  unlike  any  other.  The  scope 
of  these  problems  Is  not  yet  fully  ap- 
preciated; this  area  of  the  law  Is  still 
in  evolution. 

Despite  the  number  and  complexity  of 
constitutional  and  legal  problems  posed 
by  menUl  illness,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  area  has  received  less  public  and 
le^al  sympathy  than  any  area  of  the 
law.  The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health,  in  a  recent  report, 
gives  as  reason  for  the  lack  of  public 
sympathy  for  the  mentally  111.  the  fact 
that  people  sufTering  from  a  mental  ill- 
ness are  singularly  lacking  in  appeaL  I 
would  like  to  add  to  this  preoilse  that 
they  also  lack  the  singular  power  to 
demand  the  sympathy  and  attention  of 
Congress  and  their  SUte  legislatures. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  taken  steps  to  clarify  the 
existing  situation  and  to  resolve  some 
of  the  recognized  problems.  More  than 
2  years  ago,  the  subcommittee  com- 
menced a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  Last  year, 
we  held  6  days  of  public  hearings  on  the 
subject.  The  first  of  these  hearings, 
held  on  March  28.  29.  and  30.  were  con- 
cerned with  civil  procedures  for  hos- 
pitalization of  the  mentally  111.  and  ad- 
ditional hearings  dealing  with  criminal 
insanity  were  held  on  May  2.  4.  and  5. 
During  these  public  hearings,  the  sub- 
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committee  received  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  a  number  of  the 
country's  eminent  authorities  on  the 
medico-legal  problems  of  the  mentally 
ill  In  addition,  the  subcommittee  uti- 
lized Information  from  studies  by  Inde- 
pendent and  govemtnental  organizations 
relating  to  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
this  pressing  national  problem.  These 
views  and  materials  have  been  thor- 
oughly evaluated  and  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  reflects  .^ome  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  resulting  from  our 
studies. 

The  subcommittee  endeavored  to  re- 
view every  constitutional  aspect  of  men- 
tal hospitalization  procedures.  The  dis- 
cussions ranged  from  the  basic  right  of 
the  State  to  detain  an  individual  for 
purposes  of  preventing  personal  or  prop- 
erty damages,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
right  of  patients  to  receive,  regularly, 
the  best  tireatment  available  to  modem 
medicine. 

In  coimectlon  with  the  discharge  pro- 
cedures, we  considered  the  constitution- 
al question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  use 
of  habeas  corpus  or  other  proceedings 
to  satisfy  the  denial  of  a  hearing  before 
summary  commitment  to  a  hospital. 
The  subcommittee  also  considered  the 
constitutional  question  of  deprivation  of 
liberty  without  due  process  of  law  in  re- 
lation to  prolonged  detentions  of  the 
mentally  ill. 

At  this  point.  I  might  say  that  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  at  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  that  my  own  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  made  significant  strides  in 
the  treatment  aspect  of  hospitalization 
of  the  mentally  ill.  Its  progress  is  pro- 
nounced in  its  shortened  periods  of  hos- 
pitalization. Dr.  Eugene  Hargrove. 
North  Carolina  commissioner  of  men- 
tal health,  revealed  that  80  to  85  percent 
of  first  admission  patients  are  released 
within  90  days.  I  believe,  from  compar- 
ing the  testimony  of  some  21  other  wit- 
nesses, that  North  Carolina's  release  rate 
has  established  a  current  record. 

I  hope  that  hi  the  future  there  will  be 
new  records  of  achlervements  forthcwn- 
ing  from  all  State  hospitals.  Certainly, 
the  theme.  "Community  Action  for  Men- 
tal Health,"  portends  a  better  future  for 
the  treatment,  care  and  protection  of  the 
mentally  ill.  However,  a  theme  alone 
does  not  achieve  a  imrpose  nor  fulfill  a 
moral  obligation.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
citizens  of  the  States  to  see  that  the 
means  are  provided  for  raising  the 
standards  of  their  hospitals.  I  feel  that 
Congress  should  set  an  example  for  the 
States  in  legislating;  to  meet  the  needs  of 
contemporary  society  in  this  area  of  the 
law.  and,  by  the  same  token,  that  Fed- 
eral facilities  should  set  standards  in 
their  care  which  tlie  State  hospitals  will 
want  to  emulate. 

St.  Elizabeths  Ifospital.  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  only  general  ad- 
mission hospital  for  the  mentally  ill 
under  the  auspices  of  our  Federal  Gk>v- 
ernment,  should  serve  as  the  national 
standard  for  all  hospitals  treating  men- 
tal illness.  And.  I  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure I  introduce  today  will  be  a  significant 
step  in  achieving  the  full  protection  of 
the  constitutional  ri^^ts  of  the  mentally 
ill. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bin,  along  with 
an  analysis  of  its  provisions  and  a  com- 
parison of  Its  provisions  with  current 
District  of  Columbia  statutes,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Reoosd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  the  comparison  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

The  bill  (S.  3261)  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  certain  individuals 
who  are  mentally  ill,  to  provide  for  their 
care,  treatment,  and  hospitalization,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TTTLS 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hospltallza- 
Uon  of  the  llentaUy  Dl  Act". 

SEnNinoMS 

Sn:.  a.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "mental  Illness"  means  any 
psychoais  or  other  disease  which  substantially 
impalta  the  mentjU  health  of  an  Individual 
(but  ahaU  not  Include  epUepsy,  alcoholism, 
drug  addletioa.  or  mental  deficiency) ; 

(2)  the  term  "mentaUy  ill  individual" 
means  any  Individual  who  has  a  mental 
illness; 

(3)  the  term  "physlcan"  means  an  indi- 
vidual licensed  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  to  practice  nxedicine; 

(4)  the  term  "private  hospital"  means  any 
nongovernmental  hospital  or  Institution,  or 
part  thereof,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
equipped  to  provide  inpatient  care  and 
treatment  for  any  Individual  suffering  from 
a  physical  or  mental  Illneas; 

(5)  the  term  "public  hospital"  means  any 
hospital  or  Institution,  or  part  thereof,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  equipped  to 
provide  inpatient  care  and  treatment  for 
any  Indlvldxial  suffering  from  a  physical  or 
mental  Illness; 

(6)  the  term  "Board  of  Public  Welfare" 
mean*  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Board  of 
Public  Welfare;  and 

(7)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  an 
individual  in  charge  of  a  public  or  private 
hospital  OT  hU  delegate. 

VOI,TJl«TA«T    HOSFTTALIZATIOK 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Any  Individual  who  has  a 
mental  illness  or  who  has  symptoms  of  a 
mental  Illness,  may  apply  to  any  public  or 
private  hoepital  for  admission  to  such  hos- 
pital as  a  voluntary  patient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  observation,  diagnosis,  or  care  and 
treatment  of  such  illness.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  a  private  hospital  may,  and  the 
Administrator  of  a  public  hospital  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  any  such  individual  21 
years  of  age  or  over  (or  In  the  case  of  any 
individual  under  21  years  of  age,  upon  a 
request  made  by  his  spouse,  parent,  or  legal 
gxiardlan).  admit  such  Individual  as  a  vol- 
untary patient  to  such  hospital  for  observa- 
tion, diagnosis,  or  care  and  treatment  of 
such  Illness  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  voluntary  patient  admitted  to 
any  hoepital  pursuant  to  this  section  shall, 
if  he  is  21  years  of  age  or  over,  be  entitled 
at  any  time  to  obtain  his  release  from  such 
hospital  by  filing  a  written  request  with 
the    Administrator    thereof.      The    Admin- 


istrator shall,  within  a  period  of  48  hoxirs 
after  the  receipt  of  any  such  request  (un- 
less such  period  shall  eiplre  on  a  Saturday. 
Simday,  or  legal  holiday,  then  not  later 
than  noon  of  the  next  succeeding  day  which 
U  not  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  legal  holiday) , 
release  the  voluntary  patient  m*>^ing  such 
requeet.  In  the  case  of  any  volimtary 
pauent  under  the  age  of  21  years,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  immediately  release  such 
paUent  upon  the  written  request  of  his 
spouse,  parent,  or  legal  guardian.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  release  any  voluntary 
patient  hospltaliaed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion whenever  he  determlnee  that  such 
patient  has  recovered  or  that  his  continued 
hospitalization  is  no  longer  beneficial  or 
advisable. 

EMERGENCY    HOSPTTALIZATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  duly  accredited  officer  or 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  or  any 
officer  authorized  to  make  arrests  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  Individual  is  mentaUy  ill  and,  be- 
cause of  such  illness.  Is  lllcely  to  injure  him- 
self or  others  if  he  is  allowed  to  remain  at 
liberty  may,  without  a  warrant,  take  such  in- 
dividual Into  custody,  transport  him  to  a 
public  or  private  hospital,  and  make  applica- 
tion for  his  artmlwrinn  thereto  for  purposes 
of  emergency  observation  and  treatment. 
Such  appUcatlon  ahall  reveal  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  individual  was 
taken  into  custody  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
of  any  private  hospital  may,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  any  public  hospital  shall,  ad- 
mit and  detain  for  purposes  of  emergency 
observation  and  treatment  any  individual 
with  respect'  to  whcsn  such  appUcatlon  is 
made.  If  such  application  Is  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  a  physician  on  duty  at 
such  hospital  stating  that  he  has  examined 
the  individual  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  he 
has  symptoms  of  a  mental  illness  and,  be- 
cause of  such  Ulness,  is  likely  to  injure  him- 
self or  others  unless  he  Is  immediately  hos- 
pitalized. Not  later  than  twenty-four  hotua 
after  the  admission  pursuant  to  this  section 
of  any  individual  to  a  hospital,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  such  hospital  shall  serve 
notice  of  such  admission,  by  registered  mall, 
to  the  spouse,  pcu«nt,  or  legal  guardian  of 
such  individual  and  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Coltunbia. 

(c)  No  individual  admitted  to  any  hos- 
pital for  emergency  observation  and  treat- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  detained  In  such  hospital  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time 
of  his  admission  unless  the  Administrator  of 
such  hoepital  has,  within  such  twenty-four 
hour  period  (xmless  such  period  shall  expire 
on  a  Saturday,  Sunday  or  legal  holiday,  then 
not  later  than  noon  of  the  next  succeeding 
day  which  is  not  a  Saturday,  Stmday  or  legal 
holiday),  filed  a  written  petition  with  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  an  order  authorizing  the 
continued  hospitalization  of  such  Individual 
for  emergency  observation  and  treatment. 

(d)  The  court  shaU,  within  a  period  of 
24  hours  after  the  receipt  by  it  of  such  peti- 
tion (unless  such  period  shall  expire  on  a 
Saturday,  Sunday  or  legal  holiday,  then  not 
later  than  noon  of  the  next  succeeding  day 
which  is  not  a  Saturday.  Sunday  or  legal 
holiday)  either  order  the  hospitalization  of 
Bvich  individual  for  emergency  observation 
and  treatment  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
ninety-six  hours  from  the  time  such  order 
Is  entered,  or  order  his  Immediate  release. 
In  making  its  determination,  the  court  shall 
consider  the  testimony  of  the  agent  or  of- 
ficer who  made  the  application  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  requesting  the 
hospitalization  of  such  Individual,  and  the 
certificate  of  the  examining  physician  which 
accompanied  it. 
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(e)  The  Administrator  of  any  hospital  In 
which  an  Individual  U  hospitalized  for 
emergency  obaeryatlon  and  treatment  under 
a  court  order  entered  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  shall,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  such  order  Is  entered,  have 
such  Individual  examined  by  a  physician. 
If  the  physician,  after  his  exan\lnatlon,  cer- 
tifies that  In  his  opinion  the  Individual  is 
not  mentally  111  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
likely  to  injure  himself  or  ethers  if  allowed 
to  remain  at  liberty,  the  individual  shall  be 
immediately  released.  The  Administrator 
shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  such  ex- 
amination has  been  completed,  send  a  copy 
of  the  results  thereof  by  registered  mall  to 
the  spouse,  parents,  attorney,  legal  guardian 
or  other  nearest  known  adult  relative  of  the 
individual  examined. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  of  any 
hospital  in  which  an  individual  is  hospital- 
ized for  emergency  observation  and  treat- 
ment under  thU:  section  may.  if  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings for  his  hospitalization  have  been 
commenced  under  section  5  of  this  Act,  de- 
tain such  individual  therein  during  the 
course  of  such  proceedings. 

HOSPTTAXJZATION     UPON     COUXT     OaOKR 

j  Sec.   5.   (a)    Proceeedlngs  for   the  Judicial 

I  hospltjdlzatlon  of  any  Individual  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  commenced  by 
the  filing  of  a  petition  with  the  United 
SUtea  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  his  spouse,  parent,  or  legal 
guardian,  by  any  physician,  duly  accredited 
officer  or  agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, or  by  any  other  officer  authorized  to 
make  arrest  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Such  petition  shall  be  accompanied  (1)  by  a 
certificate  of  a  physician  stating  that  he  has 
examined  the  Individual  and  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  individual  Is  mentally  HI.  and 
because  of  such  illness.  -Is  likely  to  injure 
himself  or  others  if  allowed  to  remain  at 
liberty,  or  (3)  by  a  sworn  written  state- 
ment by  the  petitioner  that  (A)  the  pe- 
titioner has  good  reason  to  believe  that  such 
Individual  is  mentally  HI  and.  because  of 
such  Ulness.  u  likely  to  injure  himself  or 
others  If  allowed  to  remain  at  liberty,  and 
(B)  that  such  Individual  has  refused  to 
submit  to  examination  by  a  physician. 

(b)  Within  three  days  after  the  receipt 
by  it  of  any  petition  filed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  (1)  send 
a  copy  of  such  petition  by  registered  mail 
to  the  Individual  with  respect  to  whom  It 
was  filed,  and  (2)  appoint  two  qualified 
physicians  who  shall,  within  seven  days 
after  their  appointment,  examine.  Inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  the  menUl  condi- 
tion of  such  Individual.  The  examinations 
may  be  conducted  at  a  hospiUl  or  other 
medical  facility,  at  the  home  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  examined,  or  at  any  other 
place  designated  by  the  coiirt.  Each  such 
physician  shall,  on  the  basis  of  his  exam- 
ination, report  to  the  coiirt  his  determina- 
tions and  findings  as  to  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  Individual  examined  and  his 
need  for  custody,  care  or  treatment  la  a 
hospital. 

(c)  If  the  reports  of  the  designated  phy- 
sicians are  both  to  the  effect  that  the  Indi- 
vidual examined  Is  not  mentally  111  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  likely  to  injure  himself  or 
others  If  he  Is  allowed  to  remain  at  liberty, 
the  court  shall  Immediately  terminate  the 
proceedings  and  dismiss  the  petition  If 
either  of  such  reports  Is  to  the  effect  that 
such  Individual  is  mentally  HI  to  the  extent 
that  he  Is  likely  t.)  Injure  himself  or  others 
If  allowed  to  remain  at  liberty,  the  court 
shall  fix  a  date  ( which  shall  not  be  less  than 
nve  days  nor  more  than  fifteen  days  .ifter 
the  date  such  reports  are  filed  i  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  petition,  and  shall  give  notice  of 
such  hearing  to  such  individual  and  to  his 
attorney,  legal  guardian,  spouse,  parent,  or 
other  nearest  known  adult  relative. 


(d)  Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  a  peti- 
tion filed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  in  as  Informal  a 
manner  as  may  be  consistent  with  orderly 
procedure  and  in  a  physical  setting  not  likely 
to  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  mental 
health  of  the  Individual  named  In  such  pe- 
tition. In  conducting  such  hearing,  the 
court  shall  receive  all  relevant  and  material 
evidence  which  may  be  offered  and  shall  not 
be  bound  by  the  rules  of  evidence  Any  In- 
dividual with  re.spect  to  whom  a  he.arlng  Is 
held  under  this  section  shall  be  entitled.  In 
his  discretion,  to  be  present  at  such  heirlng. 
to  testify,  and  to  present  and  cross-examine 
witnesses,  but  In  no  event  shall  any  such 
hearing  be  concluded  without  the  judge  who 
Is  conducting  such  hearing  first  having  per- 
sonally observed  such  Individual. 

(e)  Any  individual  with  respect  t<i  whom 
a  hearing  is  held  under  this  section  shall  be 
represented  by  counsel  at  such  hearing,  and 
If  he  falls  or  refuses  to  obtain  counsel,  the 
court  shall  app<jl!U  counsel  to  represent  him 
Any  counsel  s«j  appointed  shall  be  awarded 
compensadon  by  the  court  for  his  services  In 
an  amount  determined  by  the  court  to  be 
frtlr  and  reaAon.Tble  Such  compensiitlon 
shall  be  charged  against  the  estate  or  prop- 
erty of  the  individual  for  wh(5m  such  coun- 
sel wius  appointed,  or  against  any  unobligated 
funds  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welf;ire.  as  the 
court  In  Its  di.scretlon  may  direct  The  court 
shall,  at  the  request  of  any  counsel  appoint- 
ed to  represent  an  Individual  In  any  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  a  petition  filed  under  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section,  grant  a  recess  In 
such  hearing  (but  not  for  more  than  five 
days  I  to  give  such  counsel  an  opp<irtunlty 
to  prepare  his  case 

(f »  If.  upon  completion  of  the  hearing  and 
consideration  of  the  record,  the  court  finds 
that  such  Individual  Is  mentally  111  to  the 
extent  that  he  Is  likely  to  injury  himself  or 
others  If  allowed  to  remain  at  llt>erty.  It 
shall  order  his  hospitalization  for  an  Inde- 
terminate period  However.  If  the  court  finds 
that  such  Individual  is  not  mentally  111  to 
the  extent  that  he  Is  likely  to  Injure  himself 
or  others  If  allowed  to  remain  at  liberty.  It 
shall  order  his  Immediate  release 

PERIODIC    EX.AMINATION    AND    XCLCA.SE 

Sec    6     (a)    Any   patient   hospitalized  piir- 
suant   to  a  court  order  obtained  under  sec- 
tion   5    of    this    Act,    or    his    attorney,    legal 
guardian,    spouse,    parent,    or   other    nearest 
adult  relative,  shall  be  entitled,  within  three 
months  after  such  order  and  not  more  fre- 
quently than  every  six  months  thereafter,  to 
request.  In  writing,  the  Administrator  of  the 
hospital  In  which  he  Is  hospitalized,  to  have 
a  current  examination  of  his  mental  condi- 
tion   made    by   one   or   more   physicians.      If 
the    request    is    timely    It   shall    he   granted 
The    patient    shall    be    entitled,    at   his    own 
expense,  to  have  any  duly  qualified  physician 
participate    In    such    examination        in    the 
case  of  any  such  patient  who  Is  Indigent,  the 
Board    of    Public    Welfare    shall,    upon    the 
written   request  of  such   patient,   assist   him 
In   obtaining   a   duly   qualified    physician    to 
participate     In     such     examination     In     the 
patient's  behalf      Any  such  physician  so  ob- 
tained shall  be  compensated  for  his  services 
out  of  any  funds  available  to  the   Board  of 
Public    Welfare    In    an    amount    determined 
by  the  Board  to  be  f.ilr  and   reasonable       If 
the  Administrator,  after  considering  the  re- 
pKirts  of   the  phy.slclans  conducting  such  ex- 
amination,   determines    that    the    patient    Is 
no  longer  mentally  ill  to  the  extent  that  he 
Is    a    danger    to    himself    or    others,    he   shall 
ordc-  the   Immediate  re'.ea.se   of  the  putlont 
However.  If  the  .Administrator,  after  consid- 
ering   such    rep')rts.    determines    that    such 
patient  continues   to  be  mentally   HI    to  the 
extent   that   he    Is   dangerous   to   himself   or 
others,   but   one   or   more   of   the  physicians 
participating    in    such    examination    reports 
that   the   patient   Is   not   mentally   ill   to   the 
extent    that    he    Is   dangerous    to    himself    or 


others,  the  patient  may  petition  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  an  order  directing  his  release. 
Such  petition  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
reports  of  the  physicians  who  conducted  the 
examination  of  the  patient. 

(b)  In  considering  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  consider  the  testimony  of  the 
physicians  who  participated  in  the  exam- 
ination of  such  patient,  and  the  reports  of 
such  physicians  accompanying  the  petition. 
After  considering  such  testimony  and  re- 
ports, the  court  shall  either  (1)  reject  the 
petition  and  order  the  continued  hospitaliza- 
tion of  the  patient  for  an  indeterminate 
period,  or  (2)  order  the  administrator  to 
immediately   release  such   patient. 

(c)  The  administrator  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate hospital  shall  as  often  as  practicable, 
but  not  less  often  than  every  aU  months, 
examine  or  cause  to  be  examined  each  pa- 
tient admitted  to  any  such  hospital  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  this  Act  and  If  he 
determines  on  the  basis  of  such  examina- 
tion that  the  condition  which  Justified  the 
Involuntary  hospitalization  of  such  patient 
no  longer  exists,  the  administrator  shall 
Immediately  release  such  patient. 

RIGHT  TO  (  OMMVNICATION  AND  ViarfATTON 

EXERCLSE  or  CERTAIN  BIGHTS 

Sec  7  lai  Each  patient  hospitalized  In 
a  public  or  private  hospital  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled  (1)  to  communi- 
cate by  sealed  mall  or  otherwise  with  any 
Individual  or  official  agency  inside  or  out- 
side the  hospital,  and  (2)  to  receive  un- 
censored  mall  from  his  attorney  or  personal 
physician  All  other  Incoming  mail  or  com- 
munications may  be  read  before  being  de- 
livered to  the  patient.  If  the  administrator 
belle. es  such  action  is  necessary  for  the 
medical  welfare  of  the  patient  who  is  the 
Intended  recipient  However,  any  mall  or 
other  communication  which  is  not  delivered 
to  the  f>atlent  for  whom  It  Is  intended  shall 
be   Immediately  returned   to   the  sender. 

(bi  Each  patient  hospitalized  in  any 
public  hospital  for  a  mental  illness  shall, 
during  his  hospitalization,  be  entitled  to 
medical  and  psychiatric  care  and  treatment 
Within  five  days  after  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endiu-  month  the  administrator  of  each 
public  hospital  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  re- 
port giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  type 
ijf  medical  and  psychiatric  care  and  treat- 
ment which,  during  such  month,  has  been 
provided  by  such  hospital  to  each  patient 
hospitalized  therein  for  a  mental  illness. 

ic»  No  mechanical  restraint  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  any  patient  hospitalized  in  any 
public  or  private  hospital  for  a  mental  ill- 
ness unless  the  use  of  restraint  is  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  and  if  so  prescribed,  such 
restraint  shall  be  removed  whenever  the  con- 
dition justifying  its  use  no  longer  exists. 
Any  use  of  a  mechanical  restraint,  together 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  medical  record  of  the  patient. 
The  Administrator  shall  make  written  quar- 
terly reports  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  their  delegate  of 
each  use  of  a  mechanical  restraint,  the  rea- 
&on  for  such  use  and   the  duration  thereof. 

( d  (  No  patient  hospitalized  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall,  by  reason  of  such  hospltaliza- 
tlfMi  be  denied  the  right  to  dispose  of  prop- 
erty, execute  Instruments,  make  purchases, 
enter  Into  contractual  relationships,  and 
vote  unless  such  patient  has  been  adjudi- 
cated Incompetent  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurl.stlictlon  and  has  not  been  restored  to 
legal  guardian,  spouse,  parents,  or  other 
nearest  known  adult  relative  of  that  fact. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION     rACn.rriX8 

Scr  8  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  admission  of  any 
individual  to  any  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital    facility    unless    such    individual    is 
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otherwise  eligible  for  (-at*  and  treatment  in 
such  facility. 

VNWAKBAITTXD    BOSriT.UJEATIOM    OR    DENIAL 
or   SIGHTS PSMALTIXS 

Sic.  9.  Any  Individual  wbo  willfully  cam— 
or  conspirea  wltli  or  aislato  anothar  to  cauM 
tl)  the  unwarranted  lioqiiltaUaaUon  oC  any 
individual  under  tbla  .^ct,  or  (2)  the  denial 
to  any  Individual  of  any  right  aeoocxled  to 
lum  under  tlila  Act.  aliall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  egoecidlng  96,000  or  Imprlaoiunent 
nut  exceeding  three  yean,  or  both. 

M ISCELX  ANCOI7S 

Sbc.  10.  Any  Act  or  part  of  an  Act  which 
13  Inconalatent  wltb  imy  provision  of  this 
Act  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  InconsUtency, 
cease  to  apply  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  ^ 

The  AiiAlysU  and  eomrtarison  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  EsYiM  are  m  follows: 

ANSLTSn      OF     TOT     BlLL     TO     PlOTSCT     TH« 

CowBTiTUTioNAL  Ricm*  OF  CzsTanf  Imn- 
viDUALS  Who  Amm  Mz-'vtau.t  Iix,  To  Paomn 
TOM  Thzib  Cass,  Tltxanoorr,  and  Hos- 
fttauxatioit,    aitd    fob    OrHxa    PuRFoexs 

ThU  bill  bring!  up  to  date  the  Dlitrict 
ot  Columbia  atatutas  dealing  with  the  hos- 
pltallaatlon  of  tlie  mentally  111  In  the  areas 
of  admission  to  the  hospital,  patient  exami- 
nation and  release  proaedures  and  eniunera- 
tlon  of  personal  rights  of   the  patient. 

Section  1  Is  the  title  for  this  proposal. 

Section  a  defines  soms  of  the  terms  uaed 
la  this  act.  Tbe  prliu^lpal  definition  In  this 
section  Is  of  the  term  "mental  lllneas."  The 
object  of  the  deflnlti<»  Is  to  correlate  the 
legal  meaning  and  thn  precise  medical  con- 
dition at  the  patient. 

Section  3  provides  that  a  private  hospital 
may,  and  a  public  hospital  must,  admit  any 
individual,  over  21  yeiira  of  age,  who  applies 
far  observation,  diagnijals.  or  care  and  treat- 
ment for  a  mental  lllnfw  It  further 
provides  that  any  Individual  who  has  volun- 
tarily applied  for  adintalon  should  be  re- 
leased within  40  hours  after  submitting  a 
written  request  for  same. 

This  is  a  significant  improvement  over  tbs 
existing  procedure  for  admitting  voluntary 
patients,  in  that  It  eliminates  the  cumber- 
some conditions  that  unduly  restrain  the 
categorlea  of  persona  accepted  for  hospitali- 
zation. Some  of  theas  conditions  are: 
sufficient  mental  competency  to  make  an 
application;  certification  and  approval  of  ap- 
plication by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare: 
a  guarantee  that  the  hospital  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  cost  of  care;  residential  require- 
ments and  the  ever  present  threat  of  revo- 
cation of  certification  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Sectioo  4  (a)  and  (b)  permits  an  author- 
ized arresting  officer  to  seise  any  indlvldiial 
believed  to  be  mentally  Ul  to  the  extent 
that  he  may  cause  injury  to  himself  or  others, 
and  to  transport  him  to  a  public  or  private 
hospital  for  observation  and  treatment. 
Such  admissions  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  officer's  statement  of  circumstances  and 
reasons  for  the  seizure;  a  certificate  from 
the  admitting  physician  stating  that  an 
Immediate  examination  has  been  made  and 
that  the  patient  needs  hospitalization  to 
prevent  injury  to  himself  or  others.  Notice 
of  admission  is  required  to  be  by  registered 
mall  to  the  nearest  relative  within  24  hours 
<  f  the  hospitalization. 

Section  4  (c)  and  (d)  spells  out  the  con- 
ditions and  the  time  regulation  by  which 
a  hospital  may  detain  an  Individual  for 
emergency  observation.  It  specifies  that 
within  24  hours  of  admission  the  Adminis- 
trator must  file  a  petition  with  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  an  order  authorizing  the  continued  hos- 
piUlization  of  the  individual.  FoUowing 
receipt  of  the  petition,  the  court,  within  24 


hotirs,  Is  required  to  reply  with  an  order  of 
detainment  for  not  more  than  96  hours  or  an 
order  for  immediate  release. 

Section  4  (e)  and  (f)  concerns  the  dis- 
position of  the  individual  following  the  court 
order  of  detainment.  Requires  medical  ex- 
amination within  48  hours  of  the  court  or- 
der for  detainment.  If  found  not  to  be 
mentally  ill  he  Is  released  immediately.  If 
found  to  be  mentally  ill,  the  patient's  near- 
est relatives,  guardians,  etc.,  must  be  notified 
within  48  hours.  Continued  detention  of 
the  Individual  may  be  effected  only  if  pro- 
ceedings for  Judicial  hospitalization  are 
initiated. 

Section  6  deals  with  procedures  for  hos- 
pitalization upon  court  order  which  may  be 
commenced  by  the  filing  of  a  petition  by: 
the  spouse,  parent,  legal  guardian,  any  phy- 
sician, officer  or  agent  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  or  officer  authorised  to  make  arrest. 
The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  phy- 
sician's certificate  of  examination  and  by 
petitioner's  rwom  written  statement  that 
the  individual  is  mentally  iU  and  likely  to 
Injure  himself  or  others  if  released  and  that 
he  has  refused  examination  by  a  physician. 

Section  B  (b)  and  (c)  requires  the  court 
to  send,  within  S  dajrs,  a  copy  of  the  petition 
to  the  individual  concerned  and  appoint  two 
physicians  to  examine  Independently  of  each 
other  the  mental  condition  of  the  Individual 
at  a  court  approved  site.  Each  physician  is 
required  to  report  to  the  court  the  findings 
of  his  examination.  If  each  report  shows 
the  individual  not  to  be  dangerous  to  himself 
or  others,  the  court  must  terminate  pro- 
ceedings. If,  however,  either  report  indicates 
the  individual  is  dangerous,  the  court  shall 
fix  a  date,  within  5  to  15  days  of  the  report, 
for  a  hearing.  It  provides  also  for  notice 
to  the  appropriate  individuals. 

Section  B  (d).  (e)  and  (f^  outlines  the 
conduct  of  the  hearings.  It  provides  for: 
(1)  a  proper  setting  fo-  the  hearings;  (2) 
permits  the  court  to  receive  evidence;  (8) 
permits  the  Indi'vidual  to  be  jyresent  at  hear- 
ings to  testify,  to  present  and  eross-examine 
witnesses;  (4)  requires  the  Judge  to  per- 
Bonally  olwerve  the  individual;  (5)  reqtilres 
representation  by  counsel  and  directs  the 
court,  upon  findings,  to  order  hospitaliza- 
tion for  an  indeterminate  period  or  order 
release  of  the  indi'vidual  in  accordance  with 
the  findings  in  the  proceedings. 

Section  6  (a),  (b)  and  (c).  This  section 
entities  the  patient  to  request  a  mental  ex- 
amination within  3  months  after  the  order 
and  each  6  months  thereafter  with  his  per- 
sonal physician  participating  in  the  ex- 
amination. If  the  reports  of  the  ph3rslclans 
are  favorable,  the  Administrator,  after  con- 
sidering each  report,  shall  order  the  release 
of  the  patient.  If  any  of  the  reports  indi- 
cate the  continued  existence  of  the  illness, 
but  one  or  more  Indicates  the  Illness  no 
longer  exists,  the  patient  may  file  a  petition 
in  District  Court  for  his  release  based  on  the 
favorable  report  of  the  examination.  The 
court  may  reject  the  petition  and  order  the 
continued  hospitalization  of  the  patient,  or 
order  the  Administrator  to  Immediately  re- 
lease such  patient. 

The  AdnUnistrator  shall  examine  each  pa- 
tient not  less  often  than  every  6  months  and 
when  It  is  determined  that  the  patient  1b  no 
longer  ill.  he  may  order  his  release. 

Section  7  enumerates  for  the  first  time  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  law,  the  personal 
rights  of  the  patient. 

Section  7(a)  entitles  the  patient  to  com- 
municate, by  sealed  maU,  with  indlviduaU 
and  officials  and  to  receive  unoensored  mall 
from  his  attorney  and  physlcla".  All  other 
mail  is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator; however,  any  mail  that  Is  for- 
MCUien  tbs  patient  must  be  returned  im- 
mediately to  the  sender. 

Section  7(b)  entities  the  patient  to  ade- 
quate   medical    and    psychiatric   care    and 


treatment,  and  requires  that  a  record  be 
kept  of  the  type  of  medical  and  psychiatric 
care  and  treatment  administered.  These 
records  are  to  tie  filed  monttily  with  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Ccdtnnbia. 

Section  7(c)  forbids  the  use  of  mechanical 
restraints  except  as  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian, whose  reasons  therefor  shall  be  made 
a  part  of  the  patient's  medical  record  to  be 
forwarded  quarterly  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  7(d)  gives  the  patient  the  right 
to  dispose  of  property,  execute  Instrumsnts, 
make  purchases,  enter  into  contractual  rela- 
tionships, and  vote,  unices  the  patient  has 
been  adjudged  by  a  court  to  be  incompe- 
tent. 

Section  8  exempts  i^ipllcation  of  this  act 
to  admissUms  of  indlTidtuils,  unless  othsr- 
wlse  eligible,  to  Veterans'  Administration 
ho&pltMJM. 

Section  9  provides  for  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment of  any  individual  who  willfully  caxMss 
CM-  assists  in  an  unwarranted  hospitalization 
of  another  individual. 

Section  10  provides  that  any  Inconsistency 
of  present  laws  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  no  longer  applies  after  enactment  of  this 
act. 


The  Librart  or  Congskss, 

LEGISLATTVX  REFEaXNCZ  SXBVICE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  3. 1961. 
To;  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Eivnr,  Jr.  (Attention:  Mr. 
ExviN) . 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:      District     of     Columbia,     Mental 
Health  (comparison  of  proposed  act  with 
current  statutes). 

Provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  hospitali- 
zation of  the  mentally  ill  now  in  effect  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  appear  in  different 
titles  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  Pro- 
visions relating  to  the  voluntary  admission 
of  mental  patients  appear  in  title  32,  en- 
titled "Kleemoeynary,  Curative,  and  Penal 
Institutions,"  while  other  provisions  are 
codified  under  title  21  of  the  District  Code 
entiUed  "Guardian  and  Ward,  and  Insane 
Persons."  These  provisions  are  the  results  of 
numerous  enactments  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  However,  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
provisions  are  found  in  three  acts  passed  by 
the  Congress,  namely:  (1)  The  so-called 
District  of  Columbia  Detention  of  Insane 
Act.  approved  April  27,  1904,  33  Stat.  316; 
(2)  the  so-called  District  of  Columbia  In- 
sanity Proceedings  Act.  approved  June  8, 
1938,  62  Stat.  62S;  and  (3)  the  so-called 
District  of  Columbia  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital Mental  Patient  'Volimtary  Admissions 
Act.  approved  June  22,  1948.  62  Stat.  572. 

Because  of  the  method  in  which  tliese 
provisions  are  codified  aiul  the  difference  of 
time  of  enactment  of  the  acts  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  specific  comparison  of  every  com- 
parable section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  with  that  of  the  proposed  act. 

An  attempt  Is  made  to  seek  and  compare 
the  major  sections  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  which  liave  similarity  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed act.  Provisions  broadening  the  juris- 
diction of  St.  BUabeths  Hospital  to  accept 
mentally  ill  persons  from  areas  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  Federal  employees  are  not 
Included  In  this  comparison  because  of  the 
time  limitation  given  this  report. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  give  a  specific  list  of 
provisions  in  the  District  of  Ocrtumbla  Code 
which  would  tie  repealed  by  the  propoeed 
act  since  it  does  not  repeal  any  specific  pro- 
visions but  only  those  provisions  inconsist- 
ent with  any  provision  of  the  propoeed  act. 
It  would  seem  to  require  Judicial  action  to 
determine  whether  aoooe  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  provisions  relatlnc  to  commitment 
of  the  mentally  iU  would  be  pttrtlj  or  com- 
pletely repealed  by  the  propoeed  act. 
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Section   1:   District  of  Columbia  HoapiUl- 
Izatlon  of  tbe  Mentally  111  Act. 

Section   2:    Provides  definitions  for   terms 

used  In  act. 

Voluntary  hospitalization 


OIBTKICT    or    COLUMBIA    CODK 

No   comparable   provlslona  found. 


No   comparable   provlslona   found 


Section  3(a):  Permits  any  Individual  (If 
over  31  or  by  a  responsible  person  h'  under 
21)  who  bas  a  mental  Illness  or  symptoms 
t.oereof  to  apply  to  any  public  or  private 
h  )spltal  m  the  District  of  Columbia  for  ad- 
nMsslon  as  a  voluntary  patient  for  care  and 
treatment  regarding  such  patient.  Permits 
t^e  admission  of  such  person  for  observation, 
diagnosis,  or  care  and  treatment. 

(b)  Provides  that  any  such  patient  21  or 
over  be  released  upon  a  written  request 
thereof  within  48  hours  after  receipt  of  such 
request.  In  case  of  a  patient  under  21  he 
la  entitled  to  Immediate  release  upon  the 
written  request  of  a  responsible  person. 
Also  permits  the  release  of  such  persons 
whenever  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  patient  has  recovered  and  no  longer 
in  need  of  care. 


District  of  Columbia  C  >de  32  412  PermlU 
the  Superintendent  of  Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital to  receive  aa  a  patient  any  peraon  mak- 
ing application,  if  he  determines  that  auch 
person  la  in  need  of  care,  and  la  mentally 
competent  to  maJte  a  written  application 
Conditions  such  admi.ssion  upon  certification 
of  the  Board  of  PvibUc  Welfare  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  It  will  reimburse  the 
hospital  for  the  cost  of  caring  for  such 
patient  Certification  la  restricted  to  such 
persons  found  Uj  be  resldenta  of  and  dom- 
iciled In  the  District  for  not  le&a  than  one 
year.  Provides  that  no  person  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  the  hospital  after  the 
need  for  hla  treatment  enda  or  after  the 
certification  given  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  Is  revoked.  Authorizes  the  Board 
to  require  any  person  financially  able  l«)  do 
so  to  pay  the  coat  of  care  U.)  the  extent  of 
his  financial  ability  and  the  Board  la  au- 
thorized to  refuse  to  certify  him  unless  auch 
an  agreement  la  made 

District  of  Columbia  Code  32  413  Re- 
quires the  dUcharne  from  the  hospital  of  any 
such  person  within  3  days  after  written  re- 
quest for  such  release  unless,  within  that 
period,  the  statutory  proceedings  In  effect 
for  commitment  wf  insiine  persons  are  Ini- 
tiated, or  a  petition  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  files  a  petition  In  court  f-r  a  writ 
de  lunatlco  Inqulrendo,  or  for  an  order  of 
commitment,  suiting  that  the  person  Ls  of 
unsound  mind  and  should  n  it  be  permitted 
to  go  free  Pending  the  hearing  up<in  the 
petition,  the  patient  will  be  deUlned  at  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital 

District  of  Columbia  Cixle  32  414  Pro- 
vides that  the  coat  of  care  for  such  perstjus 
Is  to  be  a  charge  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  authorizes  the  District  to  make  such 
agreement  as  It  deems  necessary  with  the 
patient  or  relatives  for  payment  and  permits 
It  by  legal  action  to  recover  the  cost 
from  any  person  legally  liable  Permits  the 
District  to  revoke  the  certification  under 
certain  circumstances.  Authorizes  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  hospital  and  the  Com- 
missioners to  prescribe  necessary  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  functions  under  the  act. 


Emergenry  hospitalization 


Section  4(a)  :  Permits  any  accredited  officer 
or  agent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  or  any  officer  authorized  to 
noake  arrests  in  the  District  who  has  reason 
to  believe  an  individual  is  mentally  ill  and  is 
likely  to  Injure  himself  or  others  to  take 
such  individual  without  a  warrant  into  cus- 
tody to  a  public  or  private  hospital  and 
make  application  for  admission  for  emer- 
gency observation  and  treatment 

(b)  Permits  the  admission  of  such  person  if 
such  application  is  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  a  physician  on  duty,  that  he  has 
examined  the  patient  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  he  has  symptoms  of  a  mental  Illness 
and  is  likely  to  Injure  himself  or  others  Re- 
quires a  notice  of  such  admission  by  reg- 
istered mall  to  the  spouse,  parent,  or  legal 
guardian  of  such  patient  within  24  hours 

(c)  Provides  that  no  patient  under  this 
section  shall  be  detained  longer  than  24 
hours  unless  a  written  petition  Is  filed  with 
the  U  S  District  Court  for  an  order  authoriz- 
ing the  continued  hospitalization  of  such 
person  for  emergency  observation  and  treat- 
ment 

(d)  Requires  the  court  within  24  hours  to 
order  either  the  detainment  of  such  person 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  iM  hours  or  order 
his  Immediate  release. 

(e)  Requires  a  medical  examination  of  the 
patient  within  48  hours  after  a  court  order 


District  of  Columbia  Code  21  326  Permits 
any  officer  in  the  District  authorized  to  make 
arrests  to  detain  without  warrant  any  per- 
son of  unsound  mind  found  on  any  street, 
avenue,  alley,  highway,  or  public  place  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Requires  the  officer  to 
Immediately  file  an  affidavit  with  the  p<.)llce 
saying  he  believes  the  person  to  be  of  un- 
sound mind  and  Incapable  of  taking  care  of 
himself  and  will  Jeopardize  the  rights  of 
other  persons,  etc  Makes  It  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  notify  some  responsible  f>er8on  of 
the  detention. 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21  27  Also 
authorizes  the  arrest  of  such  person  at  other 
than  a  public  place  upon  affidavits  by  two 
or  more  responsible  persons  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  at  least  two  physlciana  that  such 
person  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
liberty 

District  of  Columbia  Code  328.  329  Upon 
auch  a  detention  the  Commlasloners  may 
authorize  the  admission  of  the  person  to 
Saint  Elizabeths  for  a  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  30  days  pending  the  formal  com- 
mitment by  proper  officials  charged  by  law 
of  that  duty  Also  permits  the  admission 
of  auch  persons  for  temporary  commitment 
to  other  equipped  hospitals  Requires  the 
immediate  release  of  such  persons,  not  cer- 
tified to  be  insane. 


pmopc^sm  ACT 

Emerge  ncy 

for  his  detentMn  and  If  the  patient  Is  found 
mentally  HI  the  results  shall  be  sent  to  his 
spouse,  parents,  attorney,  or  legal  guardian 
within  48  hours  and  If  not  found  nsentally 
HI  then  the  patient  is  to  be  released  Imme- 
dlatelv 

( f  I  Permits  the  Admlnlatrator  to  detain  the 
Individual  If  Judicial  proceedings  have  been 
commeni-cd  U>  detain  the  Individual 


Hitapitalization  upon 

Section  5iai  Permits  petitions  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Judicial  hospitalization  of 
individuals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
tiled  by  spou.se.  parent,  guardian,  physician. 
IVoard  of  Public  Welfare  or  by  any  officer  au- 
thorized to  make  arrests.  Requires  auch  a 
petition  to  be  accompanied  (1)  by  a  medical 
certifUate  relating  to  the  mental  condition 
of  the  person  or  |2)  a  sworn  written  state- 
ment that  the  petitioner  has  good  reason  to 
believe  such  person  la  mentally  ill  and  likely 
to  Injure  himself  or  others  and  that  such 
perstjn    has  refused   a   medical   examination 

(b)  Requires  the  court  within  3  days  to 
mall  a  copy  to  the  person  by  registered  mall 
and  to  a[ipolnt  two  physicians  to  examine 
the  mental  condition  of  the  person,  at  any 
place  deslRnated  by  the  court  and  to  report 
the  results  U)  the  court 

(CI  If  the  medical  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  Individual  Is  not  mentally 
111  U>  the  extent  that  he  is  likely  to  Injure 
himself  or  others  he  Is  allowed  to  remain  at 
llt>erty  and  the  petition  dismissed  If  the 
reports  are  against  the  Individual  the  court 
shall  Klve  notice  of  and  a  date  for  a  hearing 
on  the  p..tltlon 

idi  Requires  such  hearing  In  an  orderly 
procedure  In  a  setting  not  likely  to  have  a 
harmful  effect  on  the  mental  health  of  the 
Individual  PermlU  court  to  receive  all 
relevant  and  material  evidence.  Permits 
such  Individual  to  be  present  at  his  discre- 
tion, tesUfy  and  to  present  and  croM-exam- 
Ine  witnesses  Requires  the  judc*  who  Is 
holding  the  hearing  to  personally  observe  the 
individual 

(e)  Requires  such  individual  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  If  he  fails  or  refuses 
to  obtain  counsel,  the  court  shall  appoint 
one  with  reasonable  com[>ensatlon  to  be 
charged  against  the  Individual  or  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  aa  the  court  may  direct. 
Directs  the  court  Uj  grant  a  recess,  at  re- 
quest of  counsel  (up  to  5  days)  to  give  such 
counsel  an  opportunity  to  prepare  bis  case. 

(f)  Directs  the  court  if  it  finds  the  In- 
dividual mentally  111  to  the  extent  that  he 
Is  likely  to  Injure  himself  or  others  if  he 
remains  at  liberty  to  order  him  hospltallaed 
for  an  Indeterminate  period  and  If  not  to 
order  his  Immediate  release. 
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hospitaliMation — Continued 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21-332:  Permits 
such  person  to  be  discharged  upon  bond 
payable  to  the  United  States  with  condi- 
tion to  restrain  and  take  care  of  patient 
not  charged  with  a  breach  of  peace  until 
the  patient  is  restored  to  sanity. 

District  of  Columbia  Code:  21-333:  Pro- 
hibits any  Insane  pe  son  not  charged  with  a 
breach  of  peace  from  ever  being  confined  In 
the  U.S.  District  Jail  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I 
court  order 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21-306:  Pro- 
vides that  proceedings  to  determine  the 
mental  c  ndltlons  of  an  alleged  Indigent  in- 
sane persons  and  persons  alleged  to  be  In- 
sane with  homicidal  or  dangerous  tendencies 
be  instituted  upon  petition  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  equity  court. 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21-307:  Provides 
for  a  Jury  In  Judicial  lunacy  proceedings. 
Establishes  a  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
to  examine  alleged  Insane  persons.  Inquire 
Into  their  affairs  and  the  affairs  of  persons 
legally  liable  thereafter  and  make  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  court  as  to  the 
necessity  of  treatment,  the  commitment  and 
payment  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  and 
treatment  of  such  persons.  Directs  the  Com- 
mission to  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
court  Permits  the  court.  In  Its  discretion 
to  appoint  an  attorney  or  guardian  to  repre- 
sent the  individual  at  any  hearing  before 
the  Commission,  the  court,  or  before  the 
court  and  Jury. 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21-310:  Permits 
any  person  with  whom  an  alleged  insane 
person  may  reside,  father  or  mother,  husband 
or  wife,  brother  or  sister,  or  a  child  of  lawful 
age  of  any  such  person,  nearest  relative  or 
friend,  or  the  committee  of  such  person,  or 
an  officer  of  any  charitable  institution,  home, 
or  hospital  in  which  such  person  may  be.  or 
an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  or 
any  authorized  officer  to  make  arrest  who  has 
arrested  the  peraon  for  such  reasons  to  apply 
for  a  writ  de  lunatlco  Inqiilrendo  and  order 
of  commitment  by  filing  in  the  District  Court 
a  verified  petition,  containing  a  statement  of 
facts  upon  which  the  allegation  of  Insanity 
Is  based.  Also  permits  any  person  believing 
he  has,  or  Ls  about  to,  become  mentally  ill 
may,  upon  his  own  written  application, 
enter  Oalllnger  Municipal  Hospital  for  ob- 
servation and  place  himself  subject  to  ex- 
amination and  commitment. 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21-311:  Permits 
the  issuance  of  attachment  and  admission 
of  a  person  for  examination  at  Saint  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  upon  the  filing  with  the  court 
of  a  verified  petition  accompanied  by  the 
affidavits  of  two  or  more  respoisible  residents 
of  the  District  that  they  believe  the  person 
to  be  Insane  or  of  unsound  mind  and  if  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  liberty  would  Jeopardize 
rights  of  persons  and  property.  Permits  the 
court  or  Judge,  in  Its  or  bis  discretion  to  Issue 
an  attachment  for  immediate  apprehension 
and  detention  for  preliminary  examination, 
and  unless  found  to  be  of  sound  mind, 
therein  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30  days. 
If  person  Is  found  of  sound  mind  he  shall 
be  discharged  Immediately  and  the  petition. 
If  any,  shall  be  dismissed. 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21-312:  Pro- 
vides that  a  copy  of  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  be  served  on 
the  alleged  Insane  person  with  a  notice  that 
he  had  5  days  to  demand  a  Jury  trial.  Per- 
mits the  court  in  Its  own  discretion  to  de- 
mand a  Jury  trial.  Provides  that  in  a  case  In 
which  a  conamltment  at  public  expense,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  la  sought,  the  corporation 
counsel  shall  represent  the  petitioner  unless 
he    has    chosen    his    own    counsel. 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21-314:  Provides 
that  If  no  Jury  trial  is  demanded  the  Judge 
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Hospitalization  upon  court  order — Continued 


may  in  his  discretion  require  other  proofs, 
in  addition  to  the  petition  and  report  of  the 
Commission,  or  such  Judge  may  order  the 
temporary  commitment  of  the  alleged  per- 
J;  son  for  observation  for  an  additional  period 

,'  of  30  days.     He  may  also  dlsmlM  the  petlUon 

notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission.  If  the  Judge  is  satisfied  that 
the  person  is  of  sound  mind  he  may  dis- 
charge him  and  dismiss  the  petition. 

District  of  Columbia  Code  31-315:  If  the 
Judge  be  satisfied  that  the  person  is  insane, 
(X  a  Jury  shall  so  find,  tbe  Judge  may  com- 
mit the  person  as  he,  in  his  discretion  shall 
find  to  be  for  the  beet  InteresU  of  the 
public  and  the  person. 

District  of  Colimibla  Code  21-316:  Pro- 
vides that  reconunendatlons  ot  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  made  by  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  three  members  acting 
upon  the  case  and  if  unable  to  agree  they 
must  file  a  report  to  the  effect.  If  they 
agree  they  shall  file  a  report  setting  forth 
its  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
and   Its   reconunendatlons. 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21-318:   Imposes 
liability  of  relatives  if  able  to  do  so  for  costs 
and  maintenance   of  such  treatment. 
Periodic  examination  and  release 
Section    0(a) :   Makes    any    patient    hos- 
pitalized pursuant  to  a  court  order  entitled 


No  specific  comparable  provisions  found 
for  periodical  examinations. 

District  of  Colmnbia  Code  21-325:  Pro- 
vides that  nothing  contained  in  these  sec- 
tions shall  deprive  such  persons  the  benefit 
of  existing  remedies  to  secure  his  release  or 
to  prove  his  sanity  or  of  any  other  legal 
remedies  he  may  have. 

District  of  Columbia  Code  21-320:  Pro- 
vides for  a  hearing  to  restore  to  the  status 
of  a  person  of  sound  mind  those  persons 
who  have  been  released  and  absent  from 
the  hospital  on  release  or  parole  of  6  months 
or  longer,  before  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


within  three  months  after  order  and  every 
six  months  thereafter  to  request  in  writing, 
to  have  a  current  examination  of  his  mental 
condition  and  if  timely  the  request  shall  be 
granted.  Permits  him  to  have  any  duly 
qualified  physician  to  participate  in  such 
examination  and  if  the  patient  is  indigent 
directs  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  assist 
him.  Directs  the  Administrator  to  release 
the  patient  if  by  such  reports  and  examina- 
tions it  is  determined  that  the  patient  is  no 
longer  mentally  ill.  If  the  determination  is 
against  the  patient  but  one  or  more  physi- 
cians who  participated  in  the  examination 
reports  him  not  mentally  111  the  patient  may 
file  a  petition  in  the  District  Court  for 
release  based  on  the  examinations. 

(b)  Directs  the  court  to  reject  the  petition 
and  order  hospitalization  or  order  his  release. 

(c)  EHrects  the  Administrator  at  least 
every  six  months  to  examine  such  patient 
and  if  he  determines  that  the  conditions 
which  Justified  the  involuntary  hospitaliza- 
tion of  such  patient  no  longer  exist  to  release 
him. 

Right    to    communicatioru    and    visitation 

Section  7(a)  :  Entitles  each  patient  to:  (1)  No  specific  comparable  provisions  found, 

conununlcate  by  sealed  mall  with  any  in- 
dividual or  official  agency,  and  (2)  to  re- 
ceive uncensored  mall  from  his  attorney  or 
physician. 

(b)  Entitles  each  patient  to  medical  and 
psychiatric  care  and  treatment. 

(c)  Prohibits  the  application  of  any 
mechanical  restraints  unless  prescribed  by  a 
physician. 

(d)  Entitles  each  patient  to  dispose  of 
property,  execute  instruments,  make  pur- 
chases, contract,  and  vote  unless  such  pa- 
tient has  been  adjudicated  incompetent  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  has 
not  been  restored  to  legal  capacity. 

Veterans'    Administration    facilities 


Section  8:  Provides  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  admis- 
sion of  any  Individual  to  any  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  facility  unless  such  in- 
dividual Is  otherwise  eligible  for  care  and 
treatment  in  such  facility. 


District  of  Columbia  Code  31-316:  Per- 
mits the  Commission  to  recommend  that  a 
person  is  of  unsound  mind  and  should  be 
conunitted  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  care  and  treatment  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility. 


t/nicorranfed  hospitalization   or  denial   of  rights — PenaltieM 
Section  9:    Provides  a  penalty  of  up  to         District      of      Coliunbla      Code      21-324: 
$6,000    or    imprisonment    not    exceeding    3     Provides  a  penalty  of  $500  or  imprisonment 
years  or  both  for  any  individual  who  will-     of  not  more  than  3  years  or  both  for  a  false 
fully    causes,    etc.,    the    unwarranted    hoe-     petition  or  affidavit. 
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ACT  oumicr  or  ooLxnaaA  oodb 

Unwarranted  litoafitalbMtiou  or  denial  of  rights — PenaUtes — ContlnuMl 
of  any  ri^t  to  any  in- 


mw% 


Miaeellaneous 
10:  Prinlil—  OMit  any  act  or  part  No  specific  comparable  provision  found 

of  any  art  whieb  to  tnoooatotent  with  any 
proH—on  of  this  act  iftan,  to  the  extent  of 
tbe  IneonatotoBcy  eease  to  apply  on  and  after 

tile  date  of  enactaaent  of  tbla  act. 

OaovtR  S   Williams, 

Legislative  Attorney. 


Mr.  CARl^ON  subsequently  said:  Mr 
Prcaklent.  ttie  dtstln^uished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Erttn),  a  few 
minutes  a«o  completed  a  rery  excellent 
statement  on  the  treatment  of  mentally 
in  pec^le  in  our  Nation.  As  he  men- 
tioned, last  week  was  Mental  Health 
Week.  It  was  my  prlTllege  to  speak  at 
the  openlnc  of  Mental  Health  Week  In 
W^'^'T  at  the  Community  Hospital  at 
Osawatomle,  Kans.  At  that  time  I  stated 
that  I  regarded  mental  health  as  one  of 
our  most  serious  problems.  It  Is  only 
In  recent  years  that  we  have  actually 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem,  and  are 
now  treating  patients  for  mental  illness. 
Instead  of  Incarcerating  them  In  hos- 
pitals, which  in  reality,  became  prisons 
for  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  call  attention  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Leavenworth  Times,  a 
Kan  was  newspaper,  on  December  27. 
1957.  which  carried  a  story  that  I  shall 
nerer  forget — a  story  about  a  man  re- 
leased from  Osawatomle  State  Hospital 
after  hartng  been  a  patient  for  SO  years. 

Had  he  entered  the  hospital  today  in- 
stead ol  then,  bis  chances  of  release 
within  •  months  would  have  been  excel- 
lent. But  he  entered  during  a  period 
when  mental  hospitals  were  little  more 
than  custodial  institutions  and  when  the 
idea  of  community  mental  health  was 
only  beginning  to  take  shape  with  the 
establishment  of  the  first  outpatient 
clinic  In  a  State  mental  hospital  in  1908. 
Thus,  the  State  spent  many  thousands 
of  dollars  and  the  greater  part  of  a  man's 
useful. years  were  wasted. 

His  release  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible even  a  few  years  affo.  had  Kansas 
lacked  the  community  facilities  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  his  care  after  leaving 
the  hospital.  Although  this  patient  no 
longer  needed  formal  institutional  care, 
he  could  not  be  abruptly  sent  back  to  the 
community  from  which  he  had  been  ab- 
sent for  so  many  years. 

The  account  of  this  man's  return  to 
the  outside  world  is  an  appropriate  point 
of  departure  for  what  I  would  like  to 
say  to  you  today,  because  it  illustrates 
two  things: 

First,  the  accomplishments  of  our 
State  in  providing  for  the  mental  health 
needs  of  its  citizens;  and  second,  the 
nationwide  need  for  more  community- 
based  mental  health  serrfces. 

Yesterday  marked  the  beginning  of 
Mental  Health  Week  throughout  the 
Nation.  This  year's  theme— "Commu- 
nity AcUon  for  Mental  Health"— has 
special  significance  to  me  because  it 
offers  an  opportunity  to  review  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  legislator  and  former 
OoveruMr  the  record  that  Kansas  has 
made  for  Itself  in  meeting  the  need  for 
community  action. 


The  progress  that  began  during  my 
term  as  Governor  and  gathered  momen- 
tim^during  the  last  12  years,  has  culmi- 
nated in  outstanding  achievements  by 
our  State. 

The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Illness  and  Health  has 
laid  bare  serious  inadequacies  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  in 
this  country. 

It  has  scored  the  need  for  better  care 
of  the  hospitalized  mental  patient,  for 
more  training  of  professional  manpower, 
for  more  research  in  the  cau.ses  and 
treatment  of  mental  illness — and  in  line 
with  our  Mental  Health  Week  empha- 
sis— for  more  adequate  community  serv- 
ices to  treat  and  prevent  mental  illness 
and  to  rehabilitate  those  who  have  been 
afflicted. 

The  Kansas  revolution  In  mental 
health  began  in  1948  when,  as  Gover- 
nor. I  appointed  a  commission  of  out- 
standing doctors  and  private  citizens  to 
recommend  changes  in  the  State's 
mental  health  program. 

Since  that  time  our  State  has  ad- 
vanced from  45th  place  In  the  Nation  in 
per  capita  expenditures  for  the  care  of 
patients  in  public  mental  Institutions, 
to  tenth  in  1951.  sixth  in  1952,  and  third 
in  1955.  and  since  1958  to  second  place. 

While  we  were  spending  $1  06  per 
patient  day  In  1948 — In  1960  we  were 
spending  $7.34  per  patient  day  In  1948. 
70  percent  of  those  who  entered  mental 
institutions  in  Kansas  stayed  for  life. 
In  1960.  85  percent  went  home — and  of 
these  about  three-fourths  left  within  the 
first  3  months  after  incarceration,  which 
I  think  signifies  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  caring  for  the 
mentally  ill  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Since  1948  Kansas  has  more  than  a  30 
percent  reduction  in  mental  hospital 
populations  despite  having  five  times  the 
number  of  admissions.  This  has  been 
possible  because  dyiuunip  programs  of 
psychiatric  care  and  treatment  have  re- 
placed mere  custodial  care. 

These  programs  have  made  possible 
the  recovery  of  great  numbers  of  Indi- 
viduals who  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  patients  capable  of  cure  rather  than 
hop>eless  Inadequates.  relegated  to  the 
twck  room  and  consequently  forgotten. 

The  key  to  the  progress  this  State  has 
made  Is  found  in  the  strength  of  its 
mental  health  program.  Webster  de- 
fines a  key  as  that  which  affords  en- 
trance or  possession.  Like  a  key,  our 
mental  health  program  too  has  its  com- 
ponent parts  The  "web"  of  the  key — 
that  part  which  unlocks — is  the  most 
vital  part,  just  as  our  highly  qualified 
professional  persoruiel  are  the  most  vital 
component  of   our  mental   health   pro- 


gram. Without  them,  no  door  to  prog- 
ress could  be  opened. 

The  stem  of  the  key — which  connects 
the  web  with  the  handle — represents  our 
new  treatment  methods — they  are  the 
connecting  link  between  the  professional 
staff  and  individuals  In  need. 

Finally,  the  bow  m  handle  of  the  key 
is  that  part  which  allows  It  to  be  Krasi)ed 
by  the  individual.  It  represents  our 
community  mental  health  services  which 
have  brought  new  treatment  methods 
within  the  grasp  of  the  mentally  ill. 
These  components  are  as  necessary  to  the 
key  as  their  analogies  are  to  our  mental 
health  program.  Both  permit  posses- 
sion— in  the  latter  case — the  possession 
of  sound  mental  health. 

The  high  caliber  of  our  mental  health 
personnel  was  acknowledged  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health 
when,  in  1958.  they  rated  the  Kansas 
mental  health  program  among  the  best 
staffed  in  the  Nation,  despite  the  fact 
It  cost  less  than  the  mental  health  pro- 
grams in  18  other  States. 

The  Council  of  State  Oovemments 
has  named  Kansas  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  good  investment  in  personnel 
in  terms  of  human  values  and  financial 
returns. 

Kansas  began  to  earn  Its  reputation 
as  "peychlaLric  training  center  of  the 
world"  shortly  after  a  special  committee 
studied  the  State  hospital  program  in 
1948. 

The  philosophy,  "brains  before  bricks." 
reflected  the  belief  that,  taking  first 
things  first.  It  would  be  necessary  to  train 
highly  qualified  psychiatrists  and  other 
mental  health  personnel.  We  believed 
that  good  treatment  In  old  buildings  is 
preferable  to  bad  treatment  in  new  build- 
ings. 

One  of  the  earliest  training  programs 
was  at  the  Topeka  State  Hospital,  where 
the  Menninger  Foundation  had  a  pro- 
gram to  study  problems  of  educating 
psychiatric  aides.  This  program  was 
inspired  by  an  earlier  experience  at  the 
Winter  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital where  young  doctors  had  come  to 
respect  the  average  man's  ability  to  leam 
basic  nursing  procedures  on  the  basis  of 
their  experience  training  farmers  and 
mechanics  to  be  effective  medical  corps- 
men  during  World  War  II. 

During  this  period,  the  Menninger 
School  of  Psychiatry  was  a  potent  force 
In  training  personnel  who  soon  proved 
to  the  world  that  mental  illness  can  re- 
spond to  treatment  just  as  physical  Ill- 
ness can.  Today  the  school  trains  more 
psychiatrists  than  any  other  institution 
In  the  world. 

In  addition  to  Its  excellent  training 
programs  for  mental  health  ijcrsonnel, 
Kansas  also  has  trained  law  oiforce- 
ment  offlciaJs.  clergymen,  volunteer 
workers,  teachers,  and  others  who  deal 
with  emotional  problems  in  their  jobs. 

Today  Kansas  is  In  step  with  one  of 
the  latest  educational  trends — that  of 
teaching  the  principles  of  psychiatry  to 
general  practitioners.  Family  doctors, 
who  have  day-to-day  contact  with  pa- 
tients, can  recognize  many  early  symp- 
toms of  mental  illness  and  help  eliminate 
them  before  they  reach  serious  propor- 
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tions.  The  American  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice  has  a  program  whereby 
general  practitioners  receive  educational 
credit  for  attending  diagnostic  and  ap- 
praisal conferences  at  Topeka  State  Hos- 
pital. 

Thus,  through  the  excellence  of  its 
training  programs,  Kansas  has  risen  to 
first  place  in  the  Nation  for  the  nimiber 
of  physicians  per  100  resident  patients 
in  public  mental  hospitals.  It  also  leads 
the  Nation  in  the  niunber  of  professional 
patient  care  personnel  per  100  resident 
pptlents.  It  is  first  In  the  number  of 
full-time  employees  per  100  patients  in 
public  mental  hospitals — and  it  is  sev- 
enth in  the  number  of  psychiatrists  per 
100,000  population. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  stem  of  the 
key — our  new  treatment  methods.  Some 
great  advances  have  taken  place  right 
here  at  Osawatomle. 

The  establishment  of  self-contained 
treatment  units,  or  "little  hospitals," 
within  Osawatomle  In  1956  was  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  better  care  for  pa- 
tients. Under  this  system,  they  received 
more  individual  attention  and  continu- 
ous intensive  treatmoit  by  a  team  of  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  aides. 

The  team  approach  Is  also  used  at  To- 
peka State  Hospital,  where  a  "thera- 
peutic community"  is  giiided  by  the  prin- 
ciple that  everybody — from  the  doctor 
to  the  busdriver — aids  in  the  recovery  of 
a  patient  by  their  attitudes  toward  him. 

Each  successive  year  has  seen  some 
new  promising  development  In  the  treat- 
ment of  mentally  ill  In  Kansas. 

In  1957  we  saw  the  opening  of  the 
Kansas  Treatment  Center  for  Children ; 
In  1958  the  establishment  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Mental  Retardation ; 
In  1959  the  authorization  for  the  Kansas 
Neurological  Institute ;  and  just  recently, 
the  opening  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
the  Menninger  Foundation. 

Treatment  methods  have  improved 
through  the  more  widespread  use  of 
tranquiUzlng  drugs  and  through  new 
approaches  such  as  the  "remotlvatlon 
technique."  which  was  first  used  in  Kan- 
sas at  Osawatomle. 

These  objective,  unemotional  discus- 
sions of  nature,  current  events,  history 
and  other  subjects  have  helped  to  reach 
a  larger  number  of  patients  and  have 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  both  patients 
and  staff. 

Experimentation  with  group  psy- 
chotherapy methods,  the  establishment 
of  open  wards,  and  the  inauguration  cf 
government  by  the  patients  are  all  im- 
pressive new  approaches  to  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness  of  Osawatomle. 

The  third  part  of  our  mental  health 
program — its  community  facilities — of- 
fers the  greatest  promise,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  need,  for  our  State.  The  com- 
munity services  are  the  handle  to  the 
key  for  which  the  individual  reaches 
when  he  is  in  need. 

On  the  positive  side,  we  have  recently 
seen  the  introduction  of  the  famous 
"Kansas  plan"  at  Osawatomle.  This  is 
a  dynamic  step  forward  In  organizing 
hospital  staff  along  community  lines  by 
dividing  it  into  units  composed  of  small 
psychiatric  teams  assigned  to  specific 
areas  in  the  community. 


These  units  handle  patients  from  their 
assigned  areas  and  work  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  community.  Thus, 
with  county  personnel  working  closely 
with  hospital  personnel,  a  bond  of  coop- 
eration is  formed  between  the  hospital 
and  the  community. 

Last  year  brought  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant advances  for  the  future  of  men- 
tal health  services  in  oiu*  State.  Gover- 
nor John  Anderson  signed  into  law  a 
bill  permitting  counties  Individually  or 
Jointly  to  establish  community  mental 
health  centers  by  levying  a  county  tax 
of  one-half  mill  for  their  support.  This 
measure  proves  to  me — as  it  proves  to 
the  rest  of  the  country — that  local  com- 
munities in  Kansas  are  truly  ready  and 
willing  to  take  care  of  their  own. 

By  their  willingness  to  provide  effec- 
tive community  facilities,  they  are  help- 
ing to  eliminate  the  often  tragic  delays 
in  receiving  psychiatric  care.  Moreover, 
they  are  helping  to  shorten  the  long  lists 
of  patients  waiting  to  receive  institu- 
tional care. 

Already  10  citizen-created  mental 
health  centers  are  operating  throughout 
Kansas.  Citizen  interest — a  longstand- 
ing Kansas  tradition — has  created  these 
clinics  and  I  am  sure  It  will  continue  to 
create  others. 

Our  community  clinics  have  had  no 
small  part  in  the  discharge  since  1953 
of  over  a  thousand  patients  who  were 
inmates  in  our  hospitals  for  more  than 
10  years,  and  the  release  of  over  500 
who  were  inmates  for  more  than  20 
years.  The  record  case,  I  believe,  was 
a  patient  who  was  admitted  to  one  of 
our  mental  hospitals  at  age  13  and  dis- 
charged at  83. 

But  in  spite  of  these  hopeful  signs, 
Kansas  ranked  45th  in  the  Nation  in 
1960  in  its  per  capita  expenditures  for 
community  mental  health  programs — 
a  surprising  contrast  to  its  No.  1  position 
in  providing  adequate  professional  per- 
sonnel for  patients  in  public  mental 
hospitals. 

Tliese  expenditures — which  rank  far 
below  the  U.S.  average — are  only  a  statis- 
tical framework.  But  within  this  frame- 
work is  the  real  picture  of  mental  ill- 
ness— ^the  suffering,  heartache,  and  agony 
of  the  patient  and  of  his  loved  ones. 

The  new  mill  tax  promises  to  bring 
community  mental  health  services  more 
into  line  with  our  institutional  services. 
But  this  alone  cannot  do  the  job.  We 
must  have  greater  citizen  interest  back- 
ing our  community  programs. 

The  progress  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
Kansas  in  the  area  of  commimity  mental 
health  services  simply  spells  out  on  a 
smaller  scale  what  is  happening  across 
the  Nation. 

The  fact  that  public  mental  hospital 
populations  in  the  United  States  have 
steadily  decreased,  despite  an  increas- 
ing number  of  admissions,  has  been  at- 
tributed in  large  part  to  the  growing 
practice  of  commimity  psychiatry. 

In  the  last  6  years  about  32,500  persons 
have  been  able  to  remain  in  their  homes 
with  their  families,  rather  than  be  hos- 
pitalized. This  is  convincing  and  dra- 
matic evidence  of  the  vital  role  of  com- 
munity mental  health  facilities. 

But  despite  the  tripling  since  1947  of 
outpatient  psychiatric  facilities,  despite 


the  growth  of  emergency  psychiatric 
services,  rehabilitative  and  aftercare 
services,  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
aged,  special  clinics  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  foster  care,  and  nursing  home 
programs,  despite  the  expansion  in  all 
these  areas,  increases  in  population  and 
the  stresses  of  modem  living  have  caused 
the  demand  for  these  facilities  to  far 
outstrip  the  supply. 

One  of  the  most  potent  forces  for 
making  the  supply  of  omununity  facil- 
ities meet  the  demand  Is  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Pelix,  it  has 
encouraged  and  assisted  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  for  facilities  for 
the  mentally  111.  Dr.  Pelix,  Incidentally, 
is  one  of  three  Kansans,  the  others  being 
Dr.  William  Menninger  and  Dr.  Karl 
Bowman,  who  have  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Institute  received 
authority  under  title  V  of  the  Health 
Amendments  Act  of  1956  to  support 
mental  health  projects  designed  to  de- 
velop Improved  methods  of  diagnosis, 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  ill. 

Since  that  time  the  Institute  has  sup- 
ported exploratory  and  demonstration 
projects  to  test  and  incorporate  labora- 
tory findings  into  community  programs. 
It  has  transmitted  to  the  States  the 
latest  findings  from  research  labora- 
tories, pilot  demonstration  projects,  and 
clinical  and  administrative  experiences. 

But  while  the  Institute  has  accom- 
plished much,  it  cannot  do  its  job  alone. 
The  community  is  not  only  the  basic 
source  of  research  knowledge;  it  is  the 
means  whereby  research  findings  are 
put  into  application. 

Of  what  use  would  polio  vaccine  be  if 
we  did  not  have  ways  to  administer  the 
vaccine  and  encourage  our  citizens  to  be 
inoculated?  Similarly,  of  what  value 
would  be  tranquilizing  drugs  in  treating 
the  symptoms  of  mental  Illness  If  we  did 
not  have  the  personnel  and  facilities  to 
put  these  new  drugs  into  use? 

It  Is  up  to  the  communities  and  the  In- 
dividuals making  up  the  communities  to 
conduct  research  so  that  new  methods 
of  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion can  be  devel(H>ed. 

In  1961,  Kansas  held  about  30  re- 
search grants  from  the  Natimal  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  Some  of  them 
have  won  national  attention,  such  as  a 
research  project  on  treatment  methods 
for  chronic  schizophrenia  conducted  at 
Osawatomle  and  administered  through 
the  Menninger  Foundation. 

This  study  resulted  in  a  symposium 
and  the  publication  of  a  book  on 
"Chronic  Schizophrenia."  At  Osawa- 
tomle there  is  also  studied  under  an 
NIMH  grant  the  Infiuence  of  specially 
trained  psychiatric  aids  on  chronic 
hospitalized  patients. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  now  be- 
ing explored  in  Kansas.  Tet  many  more 
remain  for  futiu'e  investigation.  Dem- 
onstrations are  needed;  for  example,  In 
community  mental  health  programs  for 
the  aged,  an  area  that  is  very  familiar 
to  this  hospital  which  has  faced  the 
problem  of  caring  for  the  oId«-  patient 
and  returning  him  to  the  community. 
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Tbere  is  a  need  for  more  demonstra- 
Uoa  proOecU  coaecracd  with  senrieea  to 
cmotioiMdli  dteturked  eliiktrcB,  «lay  and 
nlsbl  care  boapttal  programB.  and 
■MBtal  bcalih  ear*  to  nicrant  work- 
ers. alcoboUca.  and  juvenile  deiinquenU. 

W*  need  to  dcmonaferate  ttat  general 
boi|iital»  In  rural  artaa  can  mrovlde  a 
wide  raace  o<  aerwhota  to  tbe  mentally 
ill.  Demonatratlon  mojecta  are  needed 
to  bclp  fill  tbe  gapa  in  State  mental 
health  i^rocraiiM  and  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  procedures  tor  the  better 
•are  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

I  am  eoovlnced  that  these  oommunity 
diiMiaiHisrtrmi  and  other  more  bask; 
Waamtory  research  can  do  for  mental 
hsalth  what  nf  irti.  in  tabercnlosls  has 
done  to  dose  TB  santtoriums  all  over 
thacoimtry. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  think  tbe 
lid  Irrrt?— f  overly  dependent 
Federal  asststanee  for  its  research 
Federal  aid  Is  intended  sole- 
^  to  stlmnlate  the  States  into  initiating 
and  coBduetlns  their  own  procrams. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  must,  as  al- 
waya.  stand  ready  to  assist  when  asked 
and  needed.  But  the  leadership,  initi- 
ative, and  responsibility  must  rest  with 
the  States. 

Just  as  "•"*—"«  built  strong  fences 
many  years  ago  by  using  stone  Instead 
•(  wood,  so  they  have  provided  a  strong 
basis  for  their  mental  health  programs 
by  making  them  the  best  staffed  in  tbe 
Nation. 

Now  the  next  step  must  be  taken. 
These  personnel  resources  must  be  mo- 
Mliaed  and  expanded  to  provide  com- 
munity mental  health  services  so  that 
every  dtlaen  can  receive  psychiatric  help 
when  and  where  he  needs  it. 

Olven  prompt  and  adequate  treatment. 
aa  many  as  85  percent  of  the  mentally 
lU  can  achieve  partial  or  total  recovery 
within  a  few  months.  Denied  this  care. 
these  tavUviduals  will  be  forced  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  life,  thus  causing  suf- 
fering for  themselves  and  their  families, 
a  heavy  flnanrial  burden  to  society,  and 
a  neeidlssa.  tragic  waste  of  human  life. 

I  feel  confident  thai  w«  who  have 
come  so  far  will  not  stop  now.  We  hold 
the  key  to  progress  in  the  strength  of 
our  mental  health  programs,  and  we 
cannot  af[ord  to  throw  it  away.  We 
must  use  it  to  unlock  the  heavy  door 
behind  which  lurk  the  many  mysteries 
of  mental  illness. 

Ifr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Smator  stated  ac- 
curately a  moment  ago  that  progress  in 
this  field  is  at  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin, but  that  It  baa  beax  remarkable 
during  the  past  few  years.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  lack  of  progress  for  so  many 
years  was  due  in  large  pari  to  two  fac- 
tors: First,  for  some  reason  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fathom,  a  feeling  existed 
aau>ng  the  American  people  that  a  stig- 
ma was  attached  to  mental  iHness  as 
contradistinguished  from  physical  ill- 
ness; and  second,  that  the  hospitals  for 
the  mentally  HI  did  not  have  any  kind 
of  alumni  association,  so  to  speak,  to 
stress  their  cause? 


Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  baa  stated  the  situation 
very  well.  Hiere  was  a  long  period  in 
our  Nation's  history,  extending  until  re- 
cent years,  when  mental  iUness  was  re- 
garded as  an  iUness  for  which  there  was 
not  much  cure.  In  other  words,  pa- 
timts  were  placed  in  mental  hospitals 
and  iiicarceiated  practitadly  for  Ufe. 
That  situaticxi  has  been  changing  rap- 
idly. 

I  give  credit  for  this  change  to  one  of 
the  great  institutions  of  the  Nation,  the 
Menninger  Foundation,  at  Topeka. 
Kans.  Dr.  William  Menninger  and  Dr. 
Karl  Menniiver,  his  father,  before  him. 
have  rendered  outstanding  service,  in  my 
opinicm.  in  stressing  the  importance  of 
trained  payciiiatrisis  to  work  with  per- 
sons who  are  mentally  ill  to  cure  them 
of  their  lllnesB.  The  Doctors  Menninger 
have  had  marked  success.  They  have 
established  one  of  the  most  noted  insti- 
tutions in  the  world  for  this  purpose  at 
Topeka.  I  mentioned  briefly  in  my  re- 
marks a  new  school  which  they  have 
built  for  retarded  children  It  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  institutions  of  its  type 
in  the  Nation.  The  field  of  mental  111- 
nesB  is  one  in  which  dUzens  ail  over  the 
Nation  need  to  do  more  work,  because 
the  mentally  ill  need  more  assistance, 
and  they  need  it  urgently. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  convmced  that  Uie 
Doctors  Menninger  have  made  a  contri- 
bution second  to  none  among  the  psy- 
chiatrists of  the  Nation  in  this  field.  M>' 
deceased  brother-in-law.  Dr.  James  K. 
Hall,  of  Richmond.  Va..  at  one  time  was 
president  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  On  many  occasions  I  heard 
him  sE>eak  of  the  great  work  wtiich  the 
Mermlngers  had  done  in  this  field.  He 
was  a  particularly  dose  friend  of  Dr 
Karl  Menninger. 

In  my  opinion.  Kansas  has  made  a 
shining  mark  in  the  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  mentally  ill.  Kansas  has  set 
an  example  which  all  the  States  of  the 
Nation  would  do  well  to  emulate.  In  miy 
Judgment,  based  upon  my  study  of  the 
subject.  Kansas  has  done  this  great  work 
largely  because  of  the  in^iration  af- 
forded by  the  able  and  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson  I 
during  the  time  he  was  Oovemor  of  his 
great  State.  That  is  witnessed  by  the 
notable  advancement  which  has  occurred 
in  a  period  of  less  than  15  years.  This 
one  State,  inspired  by  its  Governor,  has 
raised  its  standing  in  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill  from  45th  in  the  Nation  to 
second;  and  in  many  respects  in  .ts  care 
and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  it  Is 
the  first  State  In  the  Nation. 

I  conunend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas.  He  is  responsible  for  the  Inspi- 
ration which  caused  this  rapid  advance- 
ment in  the-  position  of  his  State  In  this 
field. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  SeiuUor  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ekvin]  for  his  kind  remarks 
with  re^;>ect  to  my  part  tn  this  program. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  bow  this 
happened,  disavowing  any  ego  on  my 
part. 

In  1948.  as  Governor  of  Kansas.  I  vis- 
ited some  of  the  mental  hospitals  and 


saw  the  situation  which  prevailed.  I 
think  thoae  of  ua  who  have  worked  in 
the  field  of  dealing  with  the  prohftema  of 
mental  health  have  realised  that  there 
haa  been  a  dhrlaion  of  bpinion  aa  b^ween 
the  medical  doctors  and  the  psychia- 
trists; and  there  was  such  a  dlvlsiOB  of 
opinion  for  a  number  of  years,  although 
I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  now. 
Bui  at  that  time,  as  Governor  of  K annas. 
I  called  into  my  oOce  Franklin  Murphy, 
the  chancellor  of  Kansas  University,  and 
formerly  the  head  of  the  Kansas  Medi- 
cal Center — a  great  doctor — and  also  Dr. 
Karl  Menninger,  of  the  Menninger  CUnlc 
and  Foundation;  and  with  both  of  those 
gentlemen  sitting  at  the  head  oi  my  desk, 
I  advised  them  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  leave  my  office  until  we  had 
reached  an  agreement  on  a  program 
which  would  provide  for  the  care  of  our 
mentally  ill  patients. 

I  can  assure  Senators  that  after  eon- 
fiiderable  disciission.  some  of  which  was 
a  Little  rugged,  we  reached  an  agreement. 
And  from  then  on.  Kansas  haa  made 
great  progress  in  tliis  field.  It  was  not 
due  to  me,  as  Governor  of  the  State;  but 
the  Kansas  Legislature  voted  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  program,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  supported  the  program, 
and  that  is  why  we  achlevea  Chose  re- 
sults. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
Dr.  Menninger  said.  "We  do  not  care  so 
much  about  the  buildings,  but  give  me 
traii\ed  people."  That  is  why  I  men- 
tioned the  importance  of  training  and 
brains. 

They  now  have  some  very  fine  build- 
ings; but  we  began  with  frame  bulldlrgs 
and  trained  psychiatrists,  and  we  have 
achieved  results  which  I  think  set  a  good 
example  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr  CARI^ON.   I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.    I  desire  to  compli- 
ment the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
the  quality  of  his  excellent  speech. 

I  served  as  chief  executive  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  during  the  time  when  the 
able  Senator  from  Kansas  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas;  and  I  remember  Chat 
durmg  all  of  the  national  conferences  of 
Governors  the  distinguished  Senator 
spoke  m  most  interesting  and  able  fash- 
ion on  the  question  of  mental  health. 
I  recall  that  on  at  leact  one  occasion 
the  able  Senator  led  the  discussion 
on  that  subject  and  thus  made  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  public 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  our 
mental  Institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

I  know  that  during  the  same  period  of 
time,  tremendous  progre5«?  was  made  In 
improving  the  facilities  and  programs  of 
the  mental  institutions  in  Georgia:  and 
I  always  profited  a  great  deal  from  the 
discussions  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  led  in  the  Govemots'  con- 
ference. 

So  I  compliment  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas,  not  only  for  what  he  did  for 
the  State  of  Kansas,  during  the  time 
when  he  was  Governor  of  that  State,  but 
also  for  his  continued  Interest  hi  all 
matters  affecting  both  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  of  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  CARLBOH.  Mr.  President.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  rtittingnlahrd  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  Wa  rcaaarks  in  regard 
to  the  progreaa  we  have  been  -^»'^g  in 
dealing  with  the  care  of  thoae  who  are 
mentally  ilL  It  la  a  idcaaure  to  aerve 
on  this  floor  with  Senators  who  have 
served  aa  Governors  of  their  States  at 
the  time  when  we  aitended  tbe  Gov- 
ernors' confercnees — ^whlch  gave  ua  as- 
sociations which  I  believe  bring  aa  a 
little  cloaer  than  happena  from  the  ordi- 
nary contacts  with  oihcTB.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  friend. 


AMENDMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  RE- 
HABILITATION ACT  TO  ELIMI- 
NATE OR  MODmr  CERTAIN  FED- 
ERAL REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  amend  existing  Federal  law 
so  as  to  permit  the  State  of  Hawafi  to 
administer  efficiently  and  effectively  cer- 
tain programs  supported  by  Federal  con- 
tributions. 

The  necessity  for  the  legislation  arises 
because  of  an  interpretation  of  >»*Tt*«^ 
Federal  laws  by  administrative  agencies 
requiring  that  a  single  State  agency 
must  be  charged  with  the  final  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  the  operation 
and  supervision  of  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  held  that  any  devia- 
tion from  this  requirement  would  be 
fatal  to  a  State  plan  administering  a 
grant-in-aid  program.  Under  this  con- 
cept, another  agency  or  authority  of 
government  in  a  State  may  not  be  au- 
thorized or  permitted  hi  practice  to  sub- 
stitute Its  judgment  for  that  of  the  State 
agency  in  administrative  decisions  In- 
volving applications  of  policy,  or  rules 
and  regulations  imdrr  State  law. 

At  its  53d  annual  meeting  in  IMl,  the 
Governors'  Confeieiiee,  taking  cogni- 
zance of  this  situation,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 


1.  The  conf«r«BO*  4«|llarM  tbe  tendency 
ot  Federal  mgmaeim  to  dietete  the  orgsnfEa- 
Uonal  form  uMI  stroeture  tliroaigli  wblefa 
the  States  carry  out  (Mcrally  wippoited  pro- 

T  The  Ccmnefl  ot  State  OoTcnunentB  Is 
requested  to  InTegtigatie  the  matter  ot  FW- 
eral  itatutory  and  adrntototrattre  requlre- 
ments  dealing  with  Stnte  organization  nnder 
the  rartoua  Federal  grant-ln-afd  programs 
and  to  make  a  report  of  its  Investlgatton  to 
the  Oovemora"  Conference  Committee  on 
Federal-State  Relatlona,  the  Advlaory  Com- 
misElon  on  Intergorerti men  tal  Relations  and 
the  next  Oovtmora'  CcmXerence. 

I  am  tn  entire  agTeera«it  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Governors  and.  for 
that  reason,  am  inti'oducing  the  bill  to- 
day which  will  reserve  to  the  State  the 
right  to  determine  the  a<taiii^strative 
machinery  best  adapted  to  efflcfent  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  program  for  voca- 
tioiud  rehabilitation. 

I  request  that  the  attached  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  February  27,  1962.  written 
by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  to  the  Secre- 
tary ai  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
setting  forth  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  m  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  iemp(»re.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  api^roiNriately  re- 
fared;  and.  without  objection,  ttie  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  RacoaaL 

The  bill  ia  32C2>  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rdiabilitation  Act  to  diminate  or 
modify  certain  Federal  reQUirements 
that  might  oth^wise  prevent  construe- 
tive  reorganisations  of  tbe  State  agencies 
which  are  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  program  under  such  act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Poatc.  was  recdv^l.  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fomc  is 
aa  follows: 

FBMtOAST  27,  1862. 
Hon.  Abkabam  Rmcarr, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Wathtngton,  D.C. 

Vkmb  Abb:  Thte  la  a  folkmup  on  tbe  dfa- 
eiMBloas  I  had  with  you  and  members  ot 
your  staff  tn  AUy  at  1991  ooBcanUnc  the 
problam  of  the  organ  taatlonal  placement  ot 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  under  the 
overall  reorganization  of  the  State  govern- 
ment of  Hawaii.  As  a  result  of  these  dls- 
enasloBa.  It  was  requested  that  the  State  of 
Hawatt  reananilt  tn  writing  Its  Jostlflaitlon 
for  placing  vocaStooal  rahabUltBtlon  within 
tlie  atate  department  of  social  services  so 
that  It  couUl  be  reviewed  try  you  and  your 
Department. 

r  am  enclosing  herewith  a  staff  study  en- 
titled "Vocational  Rehahnitatlon  Services  in 
HawmHlB  Hew  State  Gkrremment.-  I  beHere 
this  piuasuls  a  sound  basis  for  yoor  Depw^- 
mentlB  approvBl  ot  a  State  plan  for  Hawaii's 
vocattoaal  lehabUitatkm  scrvioes  which 
would  designate  the  prc^Mjsed  vocational  re- 
habilitation division  of  the  department  <tf 
social  scnrlcaa  as  the  sole  State  agancy  to ' 
administer  the  plan. 

As  yoa  win  see  from  the  enetosed  study, 
the  qoaatloB  ot  whers  vocatlofial  rsbablllta- 
ttam  sarvleeB  eouu  beat  be  adalalBtercd 
within  tlM  new  State  govemmefit  has  re- 
ceived a  great  daal  of  attention  by  several 
competent  groups  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Without  exception.  It  was  felt  that 
these  services  can  best  be  administered  along 
wltb  other  rrtwMntstlon  sei  yicea  nnder  the 
State  department  ot  social  serrlees.  or  Its 
equlvaleBt. 

Thto  objactive  was  written  Into  the  Re- 
organization Act  conditional  i^iob  darlAca- 
tlon  of  the  question  of  Federal  funds.  This 
hitter  IflBue  became  clouded  becanse  of  dif- 
fering optnlons.  However,  certain  staff  mem- 
bers  at  jemr  Oflee  of  Vocational  Rdtabfltta- 
tloa  base  bulsted  that  jam  depaitmeul 
would  withhold  Federal  matching  funds  if 
the  State  of  Ha  wail  eaiited  out  Its  an- 
nounced plan  organizing  rehabilitation  serv- 
loes  under  a  single  Department  ot  Social 
Services. 

Tou  win  note,  by  the  enclosed  aUuiy,  that 
activities  throughout  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  are  rehabllltattoB  focused, 
wbetbar  tbe  rebabOttBtlon  activity  Is  one  of 
a  social,  phyaleal,  eeooomle  or  vocatfcmal 
nature  or  a  oozaMnatlaa,  as  Is  oftan  tb*  caas. 
It  eertolaly  mims  locteal— rm  soie  ycmll 
asree — to  have  these  related  services  taranglit 
together  rath«r  than  segmented  for  the  moat 
effective  administration  of  ull  of  the  affected 
program. 

Accordingly.  I  wish  to  request  that  you 
earsfttily  rertew  this  whole  matter  and  ad- 
vlae  vm  wbethcr  or  not  It  wUl  be  poaslble  toe 
ua  to  iBuceed  with  the  lull  hnptanenCatlon 
of  oiu  state  reorganization  by  tnuaisntaic 
vocational  rehabUttatUm  to  ttie  Dq>artBBent 
of  Social  Services.  Your  consldezation  and 
favorable  action  on  this  request  win  be 
greatly  appraclated. 
Sfeocereiy, 

WniUM  F.  Qtnmr, 
Governor  of  Bmwtrtt. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  GRADU- 
ATED IMCOMB  TAX  RATB  8CAI£— 
ADDEEIOMAL  C06POIfS0!R8  OF 
BXLL» 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU  26,  1962,  the  names  of 
Seoatora  EvMnnDrr.  CsaLaow.  Pkoutt, 
Gcmnraw.  Bkith  oi  Maaaachuaetts, 
SMrm  of  Maine.  Hast.  Niuberger, 
Randolph.  Moss,  and  Toufrtr  of  North 
Dakota  were  added  as  adAtfonal  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bfll  (S.  3223)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  X9M  to 
extend  the  head  of  houaehcM  benefits 
to  all  unremarried  widows  and  widowers 
and  to  an  indlvldualB  who  have  attabied 
age  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  uparated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  yeara  or  more,  kifapednced 
by  Mr.  McCsBZHT  en  April  2S,  U62. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  CERTAIN 
NOMINATKXIB  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON   POREiON    RKLAT10I9S 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  en  Foreign 
Relations.  I  deaire  to  armounee  that  to- 
day  the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Wmiam  P.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Reptzblic 
of  Ghana,  and  Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Hort- 
da.  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Educational  and  Cultmtil  Affafrs. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nomlnatioas  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  tbe  expirstlon  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  HRTIN.  Mr.  Presfdent.  tbe  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  refSerred  to 
and  is  now  pending  bef^ore  the  Cbmmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Louis  C.  LaCOur.  of  Lonfshuia.  to  be 
U.S.  attorney.  Eastern  District  of  Louisi- 
ana, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  M.  Hep- 
bum  Many,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Cbmmlttee  on  the  Ja- 
(Odary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  aS  per- 
sons Interested  In  this  namfintttan  to  file 
with  the  committee.  In  wrlUug.  on  or 
before  Monday,  May  14. 1M2,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomlna- 
tlon.  with  a  fordier  statement  whether 
It  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives, by  Mr.  BarCLett. 

one  of  Its 

that    the 

the  bUl    (S.    USA)    to  ancB 

Id  the  act 

granting  the  oonaenk  of  Oont 

veaatotbe 

»la.8o«tti 

Dakota,  taoA  Wyotaiag  to  aa 

payato  and 

enter  into  a  ooaopact  vriad 

tag  to  tbe 

VBtexs  of  tbe  LMtle  inniiBB 

Et  Blvcr  la 

order  to  extend  tbe  eapiiatiuB  dale  of 

such  act 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  ooncurrent  res- 
ohitloo  (8.  Con.  Res.  62)  oommemorat- 
Ing  the  25th  annlversatr  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  soil  consenration  districts. 


ADIXIESSIS,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES , 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses.  edit<»ials.  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATBR: 

Opanrti  on  OOT«minent  control  ot  the  econ- 
omy. dellTercd  by  Senator  OoLOWATia  before 
the  District  of  ColumbU  League  of  Republi- 
can Women,  Waahlngton.  D.C..  May  7. 
ByMr.  WTUrr: 

Weekend  radio  addrees  delivered  by  hlm- 
■eU  arm  Wleoonaln  radio  atatlone.  regarding 
the  leglslaUTe  outlook  relating  to  agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  FROXMZRX: 

Remarks  by  Representative  J.  Flotd 
BaoDiifo  at  a  meeting  of  Ksnsaii  Democrata 
in  Topeka.  Kans  .  on  AprU  28.  1M3. 


AMENDMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY   ACT   OP   1962 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  have  been  asked  many  times : 
Will  Congress  pass  a  new  immigration 
law  this  year?  And  I  have  replied  that 
I  hope  we  will  do  so.  Our  present  law 
is  outmoded. 

In  fact,  special  congressional  action 
has  so  changed  the  practical  result  of 
the  1952  act  that  today  it  is  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance- Of  the  2.5  million  immigrants  to 
this  country  during  the  1950's,  only  1 
million  were  admitted  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1952  Immigration  Act.  The 
majority,  1.5  million,  were  nonquota,  en- 
tering by  means  of  special  supplemen- 
tary legislation  of  the  Congress. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized the  deficiencies  in  the  act  of 
1952  by  passing  this  volume  of  special 
immigration  and  refugee  legislation  to 
supplement  and  even  to  circumvent  it. 
Such  piecemeal  patchwork  truly  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  1952  act,  but  the  act 
Itself  remains  as  an  unfortunate  symbol 
of  dlscrimlnati(»i.  We  need  a  new  law. 
one  which  Is  in  accord  with  present-day 
realities.  Our  law  must  express  our  gen- 
uine concern  for  less  fortimate  people 
who  wish  to  become  American  citizens. 

Immigration  has  had  many  desirable 
results.  Pamllles  have  been  imited.  ref- 
ugees given  an  opportunity  to  create 
new  lives,  and  we  in  the  United  States 
have  profited  from  the  skills  and  talents 
of  thousands  of  hard-working  recent  ar- 
rlvala.  Think  of  the  work  of  Fermi.  Ein- 
stein. Von  Braun,  and  others  of  their 
stature  whose  genius  and  devotion  have 
helped  to  build  our  strength  and.  yes. 
even  providing  for  the  very  safety  of 
our  country.  And  yet  there  are  many 
other  immigrants  who  do  not  need  to 
achieve  nationwide  acclaim  to  lend 
strength  to  our  Nation. 

Immigrants  make  good  citlxens.  They 
work  hard  and  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently to  making  a  good  home  and  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  They 
are  good  family  people  and  it  Is  mighty 


satisfaetoiT  to  a  man  like  myself  If  I  can 
help  to  unite  families  who  have  been 
separated  because  of  hardships,  or  the 
inability  to  get  together  in  a  new  coun- 
try where  they  want  to  become  citizens. 

The  United  States  has  a  responsibility 
as  a  leader  of  the  free  world  in  the 
struggle  against  the  closed  an&  walled-in 
Communist  society.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  an  Important  part  of  our  image 
in  the  Urdted  States  has  been  built  up 
as  a  f rleml  for  those  seeking  escape  from 
oppression  and  want.  Are  we  to  ignore 
the  importance  of  that  image  which  has 
helped  to  make  us  friends  in  other  parts 
of  the  world?  Will  those  whose  support 
we  covet  be  able  to  say  that  while  we 
may  give  them  economic  assistance  and 
military  help,  we  will  not  welcome  them 
into  our  country?  Will  we  sabotage  that 
effort  by  maintaining  Immigration  regu- 
lations which  to  peoples  everywhere  ap- 
pear to  run  counter  to  the  ideals  we 
profess? 

Our  present  quota  system  has  drawn 
more  Justified  criticism  at  home  and 
abroad  as  being  hopelessly  archaic  than 
almost  any  of  our  other  existing  laws. 
As  a  first  step,  national  quotas  should 
be  based  on  the  1960  census.  There  Is 
no  logic  ;n  tying  them  to  a  census  of 
more  than  40  years  ago  which  no  longer 
mirrors  o>ar  national  origin  background 
The  largt;  number  of  countries  which 
do  not  exhaust  their  quotas  under  the 
present  system,  combined  with  the  tre- 
mendous oversubscription  which  charac- 
terizes the  situation  in  other  countries, 
provides  further  evidence  that  the  1952 
act  has  outgrown  its  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  1960 
census  as  the  basis  for  new  legislation, 
we  can  certainly  consider  adding  some 
provisions  for  making  use  of  the  unused 
quotas  which  prevail  in  many  countries. 
Surely  we  can  consider  also  Increasing 
quotas  in  a  small  amount  from  the  pres- 
ent 154,000  limitation. 

In  short,  the  present  Immigration  Act 
is  outdated,  and  It  is  necessary  to 
amend  it  to  bring  It  up  to  date.  Com- 
monsense  and  sound  legislative  policy 
dictate  that  we  act  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects in  our  immigration  policy  m  this 
session  ol  the  Congress.  I  hope  we  may 
do  so. 


ACCESS   RIGHTS  TO  WEST  BERLIN 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day last  three  of  my  colleagues  per- 
formed a  significant  service  by  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Seiuite  the  dan- 
gers of  compromising  our  position  in 
Berlin.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scorrl  called  upon  the  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
studying  a  recent  U.S.  proposal  on  ac- 
cess rights  to  West  Berlin.  His  recom- 
mendation that  these  committees  con- 
sider calling  UDOR  General  Clay  for  his 
views  surely  should  receive  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ELbating]  said: 

To  enter  Into  negotiations  in  which  the 
East  Oerman  government  may  have  sume 
say  over  access  rights  to  West  Berlin  would 
be  a   bitter  renunciation   of  our  [>osltlon. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI  likewise  raised  a  word  of  warn- 
ing that  "concessions  inconsistent  with 
fundamental  Western  policy  would  be 
far  worse  than  the  status  quo." 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  my  col- 
leagues should  be  complimented  for 
their  timely  awareness  of  possible  con- 
cessions of  our  basic  right  of  access  to 
West  Berlin.  I  was  happy  to  see  that  the 
lead  editorial  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribime  of  Friday,  May  4.  has  recognized 
the  service  performed  by  these  members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DlPLOMACT   ON   THE  SkMATS  FLOOS 

The  concern  that  has  been  voiced  abroad — 
especially  In  Bonn — over  the  reported  Amer- 
ican proposals  for  a  Berlin  settlement,  has 
found  expression  In  the  Senate. 

It  comes  from  Impressive  source*.  Senators 
Scott,  Javtts.  and  Ksatino,  although  all  Re- 
publicans, cannot  be  accused  of  mere  parti- 
sanship. They  have  always  taken  aetlT*  and 
responsible  ptut*  In  debates  on  foreign  policy, 
and  have  shown  themselves  to  be  thought- 
ful and  well  Informed. 

When,  therefore,  they  unite  In  warning  the 
Kennedy  administration  of  the  dangers  Im- 
plicit In  a  settlement  that  might  erode, 
rather  than  strengthen,  the  position  of  the 
West  In  Berlin  they  are  entitled  to  a  respect- 
ful hearing. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  semlsecrecy  ob- 
scuring the  administration  plan  Is  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  trouble.  It  has  been  re- 
ported, and  seenu  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact, 
that  the  United  States  has  suggested  some 
kind  of  International  commission  to  control 
the  access  routes  to  West  Berlin — *  com- 
mission on  which  Bast  Germany  will  be 
represented.  Such  representstlon  could  be 
equivalent  to  recognition  of  Bast  Oerman 
sovereignty.  This  Is  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  Soviet  diplomacy,  since  It  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  Insuring  International  status  for  a 
permanently  divided  Oermany. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  matter  of  existing 
fact,  there  have  been  large  numbers  of 
routine  contacts  between  East  Oermany  and 
the  West  Such  contacts  could  be  continued. 
or  even  expanded,  on  an  International  com- 
mission without  any  further  de  facto  ac- 
knowledgment of  Kast  Germany's  ofBclal  ex- 
istence The  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  go  In  this  matter,  in 
other  words.  Is  a  matter  of  degree — and 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  pubUc  at  large 
knows  Just  how  far  that  is. 

It  Is  not  easy  nor  Is  It  generally  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  conduct  diplomacy  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  But  that  body  la  oaostttu- 
tlonally  charged  with  a  role  In  foralgn  affairs, 
and  the  Increasing  reliance  of  tba  BiaouUve 
upon  International  agreements  that  do  not 
require  senatorial  consent  does  not  make  It 
any  lesa  necessary  for  the  administration  to 
keep  the  Senate  Informed.  If  a  Cailure  In 
conununlcatlona  la  responsible  far  tb*  Re- 
publican attacks  on  the  subject  of  Berlin. 
Mr  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Rxisk  should  ■••  to  It 
that  the  lines  to  Capitol  HUl  are  opened, 
promptly. 

In  addlUon.  both  the  President  and  Pre- 
mier Khruahchev  should  take  note  o€  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  Berlin  Issue  is  re- 
garded In  this  country.  Mr.  Kennedy 
should  not  be  hamstrung  In  his  nsgotlatlons 
over  Berlin;  admittedly  the  process  of  inter- 
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national  bargaining  ts  a  complex  one.  and 
pubUo  debate  on  It  can  fniatrata  tbe  bee* 
elTorts  of  the  dlplonuits. 

But  titm  Xmaaptr  ot  the  Seiwte  and  the 
American  peopis,  ca&aot  be  dtsregardad  with 
Impunity,  by  Its  own  or  by  aay  other  goeera- 
ment. 


INFLATION  AND  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "Inflation  and  Business."  pub- 
lished in  todays  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  calls  attentloD  to  the 
facts,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ItrrtATtotr  airo  Busiwa— 

For  almost  a  generation  now  the  thinking 
of  the  country  has  been  pretty  much  domi- 
nated by  tbm  Idea  thai  InBatlon  Is  a  sxire 
warranty  of  proq>erlty. 

True.  Inflation  has  been  complained  of  on 
many  grounds,  such  as  Its  untalxness  to  wid- 
ows and  pansionars  and  Ua  propensity  lor 
turning  aconomk:  life  Into  a  rate  race.  But 
whUs  these  Ul  effecto  have  bean  deplored.  It 
has  still  been  aoeepted  as  gospel  that  In- 
flation wUl  nonathsless  keep  bualnees  ssrlrl- 
Ing  and  provide  a  bulvaziL  agalnat  dcpresskm. 

As  preached  In  Waahlngton.  thla  gospel 
says  that  while  inflation  cuta  the  purchaalng 
power  of  each  dollar  thla  effect  la  more  than 
offset  by  the  Increatied  nuaaber  of  dollars 
which  increase  purclkaslng  power  and  raise 
the  groas  national  product.  It's  even  bean 
argued  that  by  this  simple  dsvlce  a  miiltl- 
bUUon-dollar  Govenunent  deficit  will  create 
a  surplus  because  the  Government  will  get 
back  BO  many  more  of  the  cheaper  dollars  in 
taxes  The  Government  is  now  budgeting 
on  thla  theory. 

Along  Wall  Street  and  Main  Street  this 
has  been  Interpreted  to  mean  that  you  can 
protect  yourself  against  the  disadvantages 
of  Inflation  and  reap  Its  rewards  shnply  by 
buying  real  estate  or  common  stocka.  After 
all.  If  Inflation  has  become  a  "way  of  life," 
how  can  the  stock  market  go  any  way  but  up? 

These  articles  of  faith  rest  upon  two  as- 
sumptions. The  first  Is  that  the  inflation- 
ary process  can  he  ('ndlessly  repeated  srith 
the  same  atimulatlng  effect.  The  second  is 
that  the  effect  will  be  more  Jobs  for  labor 
and   more   profits  for  businsss. 

This,  of  course,  wu  the  effect  in  the  first 
years  of  the  postwar  Inflation.  The  war  years 
not  only  brought  hufe  tecreases  In  the  sup- 
ply of  credit  dollars  but  they  also  Wt  the 
country  with  an  enormoua  pent-up  demand 
for  Just  about  everyi:hlng.  So  from  1946  to 
1950  Inflation  and  rising  profits  for  business 
did  go  hand  In  hand. 

Ptar  one  llluetratlon.  in  194<J  the  earnings 
per  share  of  the  stocks  In  the  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial average  amounted  to  tlS-Sa.  A  bare 
4  years  later,  in  ISei),  they  bad  doubted,  to 
•30  70.  Here,  or  so  it  sMmed.  was  proof  pm- 
Uve  of  the  doctrine.  And  so  the  country 
conUnued  In  the  decide  after — through  Dem- 
ocratic and  Repub:ican  administrations — 
a  policy  of  tnflatloniiry  deficits.  The  public 
not  only  accepted  ttita  from  the  politicians; 
It  encouraged  them. 

But  the  efleets  wise  quite  different.  Al- 
though the  monetary  Inflation  eontlnved, 
with  both  wages  and  prteea  rtsi^.  the  nvm- 
ber  of  unemployed  steadily  Increased  and  the 
profits  of  business  incseased  hardly  at  all. 
I^ook  at  the  earnings  pet  share  of  tlioee  lame 
companies  that  maki*  up  the  Industrial  aver- 
ages: In  I960,  990  70  a  sAare.  In  1900.  asa.Zl 
a  share. 

Or  conaldcx  the  case  at  one  of  our  biggest 
Industrial  companleH.  which  has  lately  been 
Id  the  news.  United  States  Steel.     The  first 


postwar  taflatlOB  shot  its  eamla0i  from  $1.22 
a  share  to  $3.65  a  share.  But  in  1S»60,  after 
10  mare  yeara  ot  Inflation.  It  could  raiae  its 
ftarnlnga  to  only  $5.17  a  share.  And  the  fol- 
lowing year  its  earnings  dropped  below  what 
they  had  been  a  decade  earlier. 

TUa  betaBg  «he  ease,  why  did  the  stock 
market  take  off  on  the  blggeat  boom  in  his- 
tory? For  It  did.  During  the  same  decade, 
the  Dow  Jonea  Industrial  average  ahot  up 
from  the  200  level  to  the  700  level.  The  mar- 
ket price  of  United  States  Steel  itself  rose 
from  20  (adjusted  for  changea  in  the  number 
of  aharas)  to  100. 

The  explanation  can  be  found  in  another 
statlatlc  In  1960.  for  the  shares  represented 
In  the  industrial  average,  the  market  price 
was  about  seven  times  the  per  share  earn- 
ings. In  IB60  this  price-earnings  ratio  was 
xoore  than  21.  On  United  States  Steel  stock, 
to  chnoee  a  particular  example,  the  price- 
earnings  ratio  skyrocketed  from  less  than 
9  to  more  than  27. 

In  short,  for  stocks  having  roughly  the 
same  earning  capacity  a  decade  apart,  peo- 
ple at  the  end  of  the  decade  were  paying 
many  times  the  price  for  thoee  same  dollar 
earnings  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
They  did  this  largely  under  the  spell  of  the 
gospel  that  contlnned  inflation  was  a  guar- 
antee of  more  economic  growth  In  everything. 
Including  profits  for  btntness. 

This  gospel  never  made  much  sense;  at 
the  very  most.  It  expressed  only  a  half- 
truth.  OoneeiTably  If  the  Inflation  of  the 
monetary  supply  oould  spread  Its  effecis 
evenly  at  all  times  throughout  the  economy, 
profits  measured  in  dollars  might  have  In- 
creased. Of  course  this  would  still  give  only 
an  illusloa  of  greater  prosperity  because  the 
dollars  would  be  worth  less.  But  in  practice 
even  this  did  not  happen.  The  costs  of 
doing  business — particularly  labor  costs  but 
also  taxes — ^rose  far  more  rapidly  than  prices 
for  the  end  product.  At  the  moment  wage 
costs  are  still  rising;  prices  are  not. 

Thus  the  cost  squeeze,  dramatized  most 
recently  by  the  steel  indnstry.  Its  wage 
costs  went  up  another  10  cents  an  hour.  It 
could  not  raise  Its  prices. 

But  ft%  not  only  In  the  stock  market  that 
the  boons  of  Inflation  have  proved  a  delu- 
sion. By  almost  any  standard  you  choose 
for  measurement — uueuiployment,  our  eco- 
nomic position  In  world  trade,  the  strength 
of  the  dollar,  as  well  as  business  profits — 
a  deeade  of  almost  continuous  monetary  in- 
flatkm  has  simply  not  produeed  the  won- 
ders that  the  eooBOtnIc  managers  promised 
In  their  prospectos. 

We  don't  know,  really,  why  anybody  ever 
thought  It  would. 

Mr.  BDSH.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  despite 
a  decade  of  almost  continuous  monetary 
inflation,  we  have  not  prodiiced  the 
wonders  that  the  economic  managers 
have  promised  in  their  prospectus,  and 
that  by  almost  any  standard  for 
measaieascnt— unemployment,  our  eoo- 
QOBie  poaiiion  in  world  trade,  the 
streagth  of  the  doUar.  as  wdl  as  boai- 
ness  profits— our  progress  has  not  at 
an  shown  a  satisfactory  Increase. 


JAMBS       M.       NORMAN— LTTISRACY 

TEST  FOR  VOTING— MOTION  FOR 

CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bm  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  «vw<wM>nd  and  compliment  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  IMr.  MAKsraLs],  for 
the   Bood  and  reasoned   staten^ent  be 


made  today.  It  was  complete  and 
cmrate.  and  I  beUeve  it  aeta  forth  the 
whole  story  of  the  issue  ttiat  nov  con- 
fronts the  Senate.  I  think  he  is  to  be 
commoided  for  the  very  ferbeax^ag  and 
temperate  apcnroach  that  he  has  taken 
all  along  on  the  probleiB.  That  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  distingi^tabed  iMtjorlty 
leader. 

Long  ago  when  we  were  ***«*nrw*Tig  the 
subject  he  said  that  he  dkl  mt  believe 
that  there  was  any  virtoK  in  barixv  un- 
duly early  sessions  of  the  Senate,  and 
th^e  have  been  no  such  ansioiM.  He 
indicated  that  there  was  no  particular 
force  in  keeping  the  Senate  in  session 
until  an  inconvenient  hour  in  the  day, 
which  might  embarrass  Senators  in  tb^r 
various  individaal  schedules.  Eveiy  Sen- 
ator can  rise  and  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  not  been  kept  in  session 
to  a  late  hour.  In  aiy  judgMent  there 
has  been  ample  time  to  vcntUate  the 
issue  that  is  involved  here,  and  from  as 
much  of  the  discussion  aa  I  have  heard 
from  time  to  time,  it  would  appmr  that 
virtually  all  the  emphasis  was  on  the 
con&tltuticmal  issue  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  voters  as  a  State  power, 
as  distinguished  from  a  Federal  power. 

In  that  connectioD  I  made  some  re- 
marks aa  the  proposal  and  I  inserted  in 
the  Recobd  two  memorandums  on  the 
constitutional  issue.  One  has  been  pre- 
pared very  painstakingly  and  ofver  a  long 
period  of  time  by  the  Departoaoit  of  Jus- 
tice. It  cites  virtually  every  pertinent 
case.  The  other  mrmnrandum  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Civfl  Rights  Commission. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  bad  the 
benefit  of  the  best  legal  talent  tliat  was 
available.  So  with  those  2  documents,  < 
plus  the  statements,  plus  870  pages  of 
hearings  on  the  question,  the  Senate,  in 
my  judgment,  has  sufficient  information 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  and  to  re- 
solve it  if  it  caiu 

I  believe  it  has  been  discussed  enough, 
I  think  in  good  grace  we  come  before  the 
Senate  with  a  petition  of  cloture.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  peCltlaa  hi  any  wise 
demeans  the  character  or  the  deliberate 
anproach  of  the  Senate.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  clotxire  nile  has  besi  on 
the  Senate  rule  book  since  lAIT.  For  the 
past  45  years  it  has  been  possible  for 
16  Senators  to  affix  their  "»»"*«  to  such 
a  petition,  in  the  hope  that  at  long  last 
riic^'iigginn  of  some  Issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate could  be  brought  to  a  close  and  that 
a  vote  might  be  had.  afta  allowing  to 
each  Senator  the  time  that  the  rule 
provides. 

Who  can  say  that  the  clotwre  petition 
as  such  demeans  the  Senate,  when  it  is 
a  part  of  our  standing  mica?  Who  will 
say  that  it  embaxrasaea  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  deUberative  charaetor  oi  this 
body? 

Thore  has  to  be,  finally,  same  way  to 
conclude  debate.  If  it  csjHMi  be  con- 
cluded in  one  way.  then  it  la  neeeasary 
to  resort  to  whatever  devieta  ase  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  vote  on 
an  issue. 

As  the  majority  leader  haa  pointed  oat, 
if  the  cloture  motten  fails,  and  if  it  fails 
st^Ktantially,  thcA  pfrhapa  there  Is 
nothing  elae  to  do  except  to  mske  the 
motion,  awkward  and  embarrasshig  as  it 
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be.  to  table  the  pending  biU.  so  that 
every  If  ember  of  the  Senate  may  have 
aa  opportunity  to  be  counted  on  the 
Icsoe. 

I  wae  confronted  with  the  problem 
ODoe  before  In  the  previous  Concreas. 
when  we  had  a  package  of  civil  rights 
measures  before  the  Senate.  I  found 
myself  in  the  rather  infelicitous  position 
of  having  to  move  to  table  one  of  my 
own  proposals.  It  did  not  bother  me. 
It  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  Senate 
could  get  an  indication  on  the  Rscord 
of  what  the  attitude  and  the  approfu;h 
of  the  Senate  might  be. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any 
other  thing  to  do  now.  Our  action  has 
been  taken  in  reason  and  in  sweet 
temper.  I  commend  highly  the  majority 
leader  for  the  very  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable way  in  which  he  has  dealt  with 
this  whole  problem,  never  losing  his 
temper,  never  losing  his  sense  of  reason- 
able approach  in  dealing  with  a  problem 
that  is  highly  controversial  and  often 
shot  through  with  emotionalism. 

There  Is  not  involved  here  any  pro- 
posal of  setting  aside  or  ignoring  or 
eroding  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  rule  is  a  rule  of  the  Senate. 
and  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  for  45  years.  Long  before  now,  if 
it  was  felt  deeply  that  the  rule  was  a 
power  or  an  authority  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
movement  should  have  been  undertaken 
in  every  session  of  the  Senate  since  that 
time  to  either  modify  or  repeal  the  rule. 

The  nde  has  been  a  rule  of  the  Senate 
for  45  years,  and  any  Senator  who  resorts 
to  it  is  in  good  form  and  in  good  order 
imder  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  within  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Once  more  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  approached  this  very  dlffl- 
cult  problem. 


WITHHOLDINO   OP    TAX    ON   DIVI- 
DENDS  AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  nilnols  [Mr.  Doxtclas]  for  the  pene- 
trating address  he  delivered  last  week 
on  the  status  of  the  President's  propcntal 
to  withhold  at  the  source  the  tax  due  on 
dividends  and  interest.  A  massive  letter- 
writing  campaign  is  underway  against 
this  proposal.  A  great  many  people  ap- 
pear to  feel  that  this  is  a  new  tax,  or  a 
tax  on  the  savings  accounts  themselves. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  did  a  brilliant 
Job  explaining  what  the  proposal  does, 
and  in  exposing  the  efforts  being  made  to 
confuse  the  public's  understanding  of  it. 

Similar  efforts  were  made  in  the  House, 
and  a  majority  of  Congressmen  stood 
firm  against  them.  I  trust  the  same  re- 
sult wiU  occur  in  this  body. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times  there 
appeared  a  cogent  article  on  this  ques- 
tion, under  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional byline.  It  includes  a  question- 
and -answer  dlscussicm  of  the  proposal 
that  I  believe  Senators  may  find  useful 
in  replylna  to  inquiries  from  their  con- 
stituents.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  article  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows : 

T/uc-Bnx  FxoHT  BACxrass  u«  GteXAn 

WASHuroTOM.  May  5. — A  masalTC  mall  cam- 
paign agalnat  President  Kennedy's  propoeed 
withholding  tax  on  dividend  and  Interest 
Income  showed  signs  today  of  boomerang - 
Ing. 

The  avalanche  of  protest  letters  from  tax- 
payers has  convinced  some  Senators  that 
nonpayment  of  tax  on  interest  and  dividend 
Income  may  be  more  widespread  than  the 
Treasury  had  estimated. 

Senator  Paxh.  H.  Douolas,  Illinois  Demo- 
crat, told  the  Senate  this  week  that  one- 
third  to  one -half  of  the  more  than  30.000 
letters  he  had  received  Indicated  the  writers 
believed  erroneously  that  dividend  and  In- 
terest income  was  not  taxable. 

Senator  Haxxisom  J.  Wn.LiAM8.  Js.,  New 
Jersey  Democrat,  said  he  had  been  deluged 
with  mall  but  that  much  of  it  had  revealed 
an  incredible  amount  of  misunderstanding 
and  distortion. 

Senator  Wiixiams  said  the  well  organized 
mall  campaign  had  made  him  realize  that 
many  seem  to  think  a  new  tax  is  being 
imposed,  but  dividend  and  interest  income 
has  been  subject  to  taxation  since  1913. 

Savings  Institutions  have  taken  ads  in 
some  area  encouraging  taxpayers  to  write. 
Senator  John  Shxkmam  Coorai.  Kentucky 
Republican,  told  the  Senate  the  advertising 
was  often  misleading. 

WrrHHOI.J>IN0    PKOVTaiON 

The  proposal,  part  of  the  administration 
tax  reform  bill  already  passed  by  the  House 
and  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  would  impose  a  withholding  tax 
of  20  cents  on  every  dollar  of  income  from 
dividends  and  interest. 

Two  Senators  went  on  record  this  week 
against  it.  One  of  them.  Senator  Sam  J 
EKvtN.  Jk.,  North  Carolina  Democrat,  said 
Friday  it  would  impose  "Intolerable  record- 
keeping burdens  on  t>oth  the  Ck>vernment 
and  private  financial  Institutions,  and  grave 
hardships  upon  taxpayers  dependent  for 
their  livelihood  upon  income  from  these 
sources." 

The  other.  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican,  said  In  remarks  prepared 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers  Association  at 
Pittsburgh  that  the  proposal  was  an  ad- 
ministrative monstrosity. 

He  said  it  would  strike  hardest  at  low- 
income  groups  and  deprive  them  of  their 
Income  for  unnecessarily  long  periods  of  time. 

MAIK    ASPXCTB    Or    BILL 

Here  In  question-and-answer  form  are 
some  of  the  main   features  Involved: 

Question.  Is  this  a  new  30- percent  Fed- 
eral tax? 

Answer.  No.  Income  from  dividends  and 
Interest  alwajrs  has  been  taxable.  The 
Treasiiry  estimates  it  loses  SSOO  million  a 
year  because  taxpayers,  either  deliberately 
or  by  oversight,  do  not  report  It  on  their 
income  tax  returns.  The  bill  would  recap- 
ture $660  million  of  this  by  withholding  20 
percent  at  the  source. 

Question.  Bow  many  people  would  be 
affected? 

Answer.  About  23.600.000  persons  who 
have  savings  accounts,  stocks,  or  Qovernment 
and  private  bonds. 

Question.  Would  It  be  the  same  as  with- 
holding, which  has  been  in  effect  for  20 
years,  except  that  it  would  be  a  flat  30  per- 
cent? 

Answer.  If  a  person  had  a  $100  savings  ac- 
count paying  $4  Interest  a  year,  the  with- 
holding would  be  30  percent  of  $4  or  80 
cents,  not  30  percent  of  the  $100  account. 


Question.  Would  every  person  have  to  pay, 
even  widows  and  elderly  cltlaens  who  depend 
on  fixed  Investment  IncomsT 

Answer.  No.  The  House  bUl  permits  cer- 
tain elderly  persons  and  otban  who  expect 
to  owe  no  taxes  at  the  end  of  tb«  year  to  file 
certificates  exempting  them  from  the  with- 
holding operation.  Youths  under  the  age  of 
18  also  would  be  exempt. 

QCArrSBLT    BSrUNIM 

Question.  How  about  persons  who  may 
own  only  $40  or  so  in  taxes? 

Answer.  The  Treasury  astlmatas  that  3 
mUlton  Individuals  wUl  end  tbe  year  with 
the  Qovernment  withholding  too  mueh.  But 
the  excaas  will  amount  to  only  $10  or  less  a 
year  for  1  million  of  thess.  In  aU  such 
cases,  the  taxpayer  may  file  for  refunds  every 
3  months  for  overpayment.  After  the  first 
quarter,  the  Treasury  automatically  malls  a 
retund  form  for  the  next  filing. 

Question.  Would  the  program  cost  too 
much  to  administer,  or  Involve  much  new 
paperwork? 

co«T  or  ooLLBcnoir 

Answer  The  Treasury  estimates  It  will  cost 
$19  million  to  collect  $060  million.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  refund  claims,  aamptlon 
certificates  and  the  like  will  eauae  taxpayers 
additional  burdens.  Banks,  corporations, 
and  institutions  that  do  the  withholding  will 
have  more  paperwork.  But  banks  can  re- 
cover some  costs  by  retaining  the  amounts 
withheld  as  long  as  4  months.  Corporations 
already  withhold  on  dividends  to  certain 
alien  stockholders. 

Question.  Would  this  be  in  addition  to 
wage  withholding? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Treasury  notes  that  73 
percent  of  the  wage  earners  have  clalnu  of 
excessive  withholding  and  they  get  no  re- 
funds until  the  end  of  the  year.  Only  about 
13  percent  of  those  with  dividend  and  In- 
terest Income  would  be  due  refunds,  and 
many  could  get  these  quarterly. 

Question.  Could  not  the  new  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  detect  evaders 
with  institution  of  the  proposed  program? 

Answer.  No.  The  data  processors  do  not 
collect  any  taxes.  They  merely  audit  re- 
turns to  expose  unreported  InoooM.  Besides, 
the  system  does  not  go  into  effect  untU  1964. 
Withholding  would  collect  30  percent,  or 
$660  million  of  the  estimated  $800  million 
dividend-interest  Income  now  escaping  taxa- 
tion. The  Treasury  says  automatic  data 
processing  could  be  concentrated  on  the  re- 
mainder, most  of  which  Involvaa  higher 
income  individuals  who  are  In  tax  brackets 
above  20  percent. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTINO— MOTION  FOR 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
gantlet  on  the  iiending  issue  has  now 
been  thrown  down.  I  for  one  am  glad 
that  It  has  been.  I  speak  as  a  Republi- 
can in  saluting  the  leadership  of  our 
friend,  the  gallant  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dikksen],  and  I  salute  also  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansftelo],  in  the  action 
they  have  both  taken  in  filing,  as  is  their 
right  under  the  rules,  a  petition  for 
cloture,  upon  which  some  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  Joined. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  the  first  fili- 
buster of  1962,  with  respect  to  the  issue 
of  poll  taxes,  and  whether  or  not  by 
statute  or  by  constitutional  amendment 
they  ought  to  be  eliminated  in  this  free 


land  of  ours.  I  dubbed  that  filibuster 
at  that  time  as  a  friendly  filibuster. 
Today,  with  respect  to  the  literacy  test 
issue,  brought  here  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  we  again  have  a  filibuster.  I 
suggest  that  this  might  be  dubbed  a 
painless  filibuster. 

It  is  true  that  you  and  I,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
indignities  usually  associated  with  a  fili- 
buster, by  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  be  present  in  the  Chamber  24  hours  a 
day.  day  in  and  day  out,  for  many  weeks. 
Painless  though  it  may  be,  it  is  still  a 
filibuster,  and  the  petition  for  cloture 
will  give  Memb<;rs  of  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  say  whether  or  not  now, 
after  many  days  and  long,  long  speeches, 
the  Senate  is  ready,  relying  on  its  rules, 
to  bring  the  debate  to  a  conclusion. 

I  congratulate  the  two  leaders  also 
because  if ,  as  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case, 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  not  lodged  in  favor 
of  ending  the  filibuster  then  Senators 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  issue  involved,  and  that  Is  whether 
the  US.  Senate  wants  to  end  the  perpe- 
tration on  American  citizens  of  a  denial 
of  their  constitutional  rights  merely  be- 
cause of  the  tincture  of  their  skin.  I 
hope  more  than  a  simple  majority,  in 
fact.  I  hope  a  convincing  majority,  of 
the  Senate  will  vote  against  the  motion 
to  table.  It  will  demonstrate  that,  given 
a  chance  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  this  issue, 
the  Senate  believes,  with  both  parties 
participating,  that  legislation  ought  to 
be  adopted  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  Federal 
elections  are  concerned,  literacy  tests 
which,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  are  utilized 
to  deny  American  citizens  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote. 

I  am  glad,  too.  that  the  gauntlet  has 
been  thrown  down  in  this  Chamber  that 
if  the  desires  of  a  clear  majority  of 
Senators  are  stultified  by  a  filibuster, 
the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  a  ma- 
jority, acting  under  the  Constitution,  will 
change  the  rules  once  and  for  all  and 
will  provide  that  after  free  and  open 
and  reasonable  debate  of  considerable 
length  the  Senate  may  move  forward 
and  vote,  up  or  down,  whatever  issue 
pends  in  this  hectic  age  through  which 
the  world  is  passing. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  oCfer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
fMr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
lUinols  IMr.  Dihksin]  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1361)  and  ask  that  it  be  read.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  may  be 
done  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEcisLAxrvE  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  7.  immediately  after  "private 
school."  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "in  which  classes  are  taught  pri- 
marily In  the  language  used  on  the  ballot 
or  voting  machine." 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  11, 
strike  out  all  down  to  and  including  line 
21. 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "(f) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e) ". 

On  page  3.  line  20,  immediately  after 
the  word  "school"  insert  the  word  "lo- 
cated." 


On  page  3,  line  21,  immediately  before 
the  period.  Insert  the  following :  "and  in 
which  all  classes  (other  than  classes  in 
languages)  were  taught  primarily  in  the 
language,  or  one  of  the  languages,  used 
on  the  ballot  or  voting  machine  which 
would  be  used  for  voting  by  such  per- 
son." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table,  to  await  action 
on  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  commendation  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  the  action 
they  have  taken  with  respect  to  the  clo- 
ture motion.  Throughout  the  debate, 
they  have  been  patient  and  fair. 

The  present  filibuster  has  not  set  any 
new  records.  The  Senate  has  not  been 
called  into  session  for  long  hours  each 
day  or  to  sit  at  night.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  to  move  cots  into  an  assigned 
area,  on  which  to  rest.  There  have  not 
been  any  midnight  alarms  to  produce  a 
quorum  <m  the  Senate  floor.  The  pro- 
ceedings might  more  appropriately  be 
called  a  flllbusterette;  nonetheless  it  is 
a  member  of  the  filibuster  family,  what- 
ever name  may  be  given  to  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  sufficient  time  has 
now  elapsed  to  consider  bringing  the  is- 
sue to  a  vote.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a  vote  for  cloture  on 
Wednesday  will  not  end  this  debate. 
Under  the  rules,  up  to  100  additional 
hours  will  still  remain  for  debate,  1 
hour  for  each  Senator.  Any  new  argu- 
ments which  could  be  advanced  for  or 
against  the  proposed  legislation  ceitainly 
can  be  maide  within  that  time  limit. 
Thus  plenty  of  time  still  will  remain  for 
meaningful  debate. 

At  the  same  time,  cloture  will  make  it 
impossible  for  a  minority  of  Senators  to 
prevent  the  Senate  from  expressing  its 
will  on  this  issue.  It  is  not  time  for  de- 
bate which  Senators  who  oppose  cloture 
desire,  but  the  defeat  of  this  issue  vtrith- 
out  any  vote.  Cloture  is  authorized  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding imder  those  rules.  They  are 
stringent.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  too 
stringent.  I  think  that  may  have  been 
demonstrated  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate; nevertheless,  the  rules  are  being 
compiled  with  in  every  particular  by  the 
cloture  motion. 

This  occasion  will  provide  a  test  of 
whether  a  majority  of  the  Senate  after 
full  debate  can  work  its  will  on  a  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  vmder  the  exist- 
ing rules,  or  whether  the  rules  need  to 
be  amended  to  permit  the  Senate  to  work 
its  will  as  the  American  people  expect 
us  to  do. 

One  word  with  respect  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  about 
amendments.  I  shall  present,  either 
later  today  or  tomorrow,  an  amend- 
ment, to  be  read,  which  will  extend  this 
measure  to  State  elections.  It  is  clear 
under  rule  XXII  that  such  amendments 
can  be  considered  during  proceedings 
under  cloture  as  long  as  the  amend- 
ment Is  presented  and  read  prior  to  the 
vote  in  cloture,  not  prior  to  the  time 
the  motion  for  cloture  was  filed.    I  can 


find  nothing  in  the  rules  clearer  than 
the  statement : 

Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  In  order  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  same 
has  been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that 
time. 

The  rule  does  not  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  have  be»i  presented 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  motion  for 
cloture  was  filed. 

In  my  judgment.  It  is  clear  that 
amendments  presented  and  read  prior  to 
the  cloture  vote  on  Wednesday  will  be  in 
order. 


TEXAS  PRIMARY  VOTE  ON  ABOLI- 
TION  OF  POLL  TAX 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
the  issue  was  presented  to  the  Texas 
electorate  on  Saturday  as  to  whether  the 
poll  tax.  as  it  has  prevailed  In  that 
State  for  some  years,  should  be  abolished. 
The  issue  was  presented  as  a  party 
matter  to  both  the  Democratic  primary 
and  the  Republican  prlmaxy.  I  learn 
from  the  Associated  Press  that,  by  a  sub- 
stantial vote,  both  parties,  through  the 
voters  participating,  approve  the  repeal 
of  the  poll  tax  by  State  law. 

However,  I  must  also  advise  the  Senate 
that  these  referenda  have  no  binding 
force;  they  are  simply  recommendations, 
of  the  many  more  than  1  million  voters 
who  participated,  to  the  legislature  to  act 
at  its  next  session  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
as  a  State  requirement  for  voting. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  this  develop- 
ment. I  hope  it  means  that  the  Nation 
is,  as  I  felt  it  ^ould  be  when  the  Senate 
debated  the  question  smne  weeks  ago, 
moving  in  the  right  direction;  that  Is,  to 
abolish  a  material  and  technical  require- 
ment like  the  poll  tax  which  has  no  di- 
rect relation  to  the  competence  of  the 
citizen  to  pass  on  important  public  is- 
sues. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  RE- 
VERSE ITS  ILLOGICAL  POLICY  ON 
SUBSIDIZING  OUR  GOLD  MINING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  floor  of  the  Etenate, 
I  have  discussed  the  plight  of  the  gold 
industry  In  the  United  States  and  the 
need  for  the  adoption  of  immediate  re- 
medial measures  If  the  United  States  is 
to  remain  a  gold -producing  nation  at  all. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  cnrlng  wolf. 

One  after  another,  gold  producing 
mines  are  being  closed. 

The  tragic  part  of  this  sorry  picture  is 
that  we  are  closing  down  oiu*  gold  mines 
at  precisely  the  time  when  our  gold  sup- 
plies are  being  steadily  depleted. 

Last  Friday,  together  with  my  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MncALF],  and  Representative 
Ralph  Rivers,  of  Alaska,  a  representa- 
tive from  the  ofQce  of  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Bartlett.  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  other  body,  I  met 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Dillon,  in  an  effort  to  modify  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  adamant  opposition  to 
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SenaU  Joint  BMOlatton  44  to  moTkle 
a  wfaakly  for  newly  mined  gold. 

I  bop*  we  were  aide  to  tmpren  upon 
if  r.  Dtllen  and  his  staff  the  aertouaneM 
Qi  the  enimt  ■Itaatkm.  It  seemed  to 
me  ontraceous  that  we  should  In  effect 
throuch  our  foreign  aid  program  be 
■Ubsldlalng  mining  abniad  whereas 
when  a  similar  proposal  is  presented  for 
sdopttan  here  at  home  It  meets  strong 
opposition. 

We  made  It  crystal  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  were  not  seeking  to  raise 
the  pries  of  gold  above  the  present  price 
of  $35  per  ounce. 

We  did  Toiee  our  unbelief  that  anyone 
could  misconstrue  a  subsidy  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  newly  mined 
gold  as  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Ulader  our  proposal,  theae  would  be  sep- 


It  is  Intolerable  to  keep  the  gold  min- 
ing Industry  in  the  United  States  in  a 
strattjadcet  by  fofeiag  it  to  seU  at  1934 
prlees  while  paying  lf63  prices  for  the 
materials  and  labiv  needed  to  produce 
that  selfsame  gold. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  aeeept  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Rcaoltttion  44  pegging  the  price  of 
gold  at  $35  per  ounce  and  serving  notice 
on  the  world  that  we  are  willing  to  buy 
any  qnanttty  of  gold  a$  that  price.  Such 
a  iVwiaration  by  statutory  enactment 
should  make  It  dear  to  the  world  that 
the  price  of  gold  is  not  being  and  will 
not  be  Ranged. 

I  am  disturbed,  lir.  President,  at  the 
persistent  rumors  as  to  the  action  by  the 
SOTleis.  These  rumors  are  coming  from 
too  many  souroea  and  square  with  too 
many  proven  facts  to  be  totally  and 
safely  Ignored. 

Wc  eannot  take  a  chance. 

If  tbsrs  is  truth  to  these  rumors — if 
they  should  have  a  factual  base — and  the 
Soviets  are  mining  gold  at  a  huge  rate 
and  intend  at  some  future  time  figura- 
tively to  put  a  gold  ruble  on  the  market, 
it  win  then  be  too  late  to  subsidize  the 
gold  mines  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  will 
then  be  far  too  late  to  halt  the  shift  of 
the  financial  center  of  the  world  from 
the  West  to  the  East. 

I  have  said  before— and  I  reiterate — 
that  gold  is  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  We  must 
arm  ourselves  with  the  weapon  as  we  are 
today  arming  ourselves  with  the  other 
materials  of  war.  But  more  than  a 
weapon  of  war.  gold  Is  also  a  weapon  of 
peace.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  pour  our 
wealth  Into  foreign,  underdeveloped 
countries  in  any  effort  to  bring  about 
their  economic  development  we  must 
maintain  our  own  strength.  We  cannot 
do  that  unless  we  supplement  our  gold 
reserves.  And  we  cannot  maintain  our 
gold  reserves  without  a  subsidy. 

Those  of  us  who  met  with  Secretary 
Dillon  Friday  received  his  assurance  that 
he  would  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
international  bankers  with  whom  he  is 
to  meet  in  Rome  in  the  next  10  days. 
We  would  expect  him  to  do  so  and  we 
would  ftirther  expect  that  he  would  do 
an  effective  sellhig  Job  of  convincing 
them  that  the  payment  of  a  subsidy 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  price  of  gold. 


For  my  own  part.  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  matter  for  decision  by  oar  own  Gov- 
ernment since  it  is  extremely  dlfflcult  if 
not  impossible  to  see  any  eonneetlfaai  be> 
tween  a  subsidy  for  mining  gold  and  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, when  he  comes  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Materials. 
and  Fuels  on  May  23.  1962.  will  recom- 
mend the  speedy  oiactment  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44. 

Actually  the  $35- an -ounce  subsidy 
which  it  proposes  is  in  my  Judgment  not 
adequate.  It  would  help  substantially. 
It  would  keep  gcrfng  some  of  the  gold 
dredges  that  will  shortly  suspend  opera- 
tion. It  will  keep  some  of  the  gold  mines 
that  are  still  operating  from  closing. 
But  a  more  realistic  figure  of  a  $70  sub- 
sidy would  bring  the  entire  gold  mining 
industry  into  production.  It  would  re- 
plenish our  rapidly  dwindling  gold  re- 
serves. It  would  show — that  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  showed  when  he  increased 
our  Armed  Forces  in  the  face  of  Russian 
Communist  aggressiveness  in  response  to 
his  efforts  at  imderstandlng— that  the 
United  States  means  business  in  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  in  the  military  a8i)ects 
of  the  world  struggle  between  East  and 
Weet,  that  we  as  a  nation  appreciate 
that  gold  is  a  weapon  in  .the  cold  war, 
and  that  we  intend  to  use  it. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  NECESSARY 
FOR  PROTECTION  OF  PUBLIC 
INTEREST  IN  SPACE  SATELLITES 

Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  issues  before  Congress 
is  the  question  of  ownership  in  the 
U.S.  portion  of  a  worldwide  satellite  com- 
munications system.  I  am  cosponsor  of  a 
bill  with  Senator  KzrAtrvn  and  others 
that  would  keep  this  vast  natural  re- 
source, developed  at  taxpayer's  expense. 
in  Oovemment  hands  for  the  benefit  of 
all  people. 

Otir  Nation  cannot  afford  to  give  away 
to  a  private  monopoly  this  great  force 
for  world  peace  and  for  better  under- 
standing among  all  people. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  nu- 
merous advocates  of  private  ownership 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  their  position 
is  based  primarily  on  an  inadequate  con- 
sideration of  an  the  facts  involved.  One 
of  the  assumptions  made  by  those  who 
favor  giving  away  this  tremendous  pub- 
lic Investment  has  been  that  a  private 
monopoly  would  be  adequately  regu- 
lated by  existing  governmental  ma- 
chinery in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

On  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  RxcoRi)  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday.  April  25. 
1962.  This  article  reports  on  a  special 
study  of  Qovermnent  regulation  of  the 
commimicatlons  industry  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  by  Booz.  Allen  k  Hamil- 
ton, a  firm  of  private  management  con- 
sultants. The  study  states  that  for  lack 
of  finances,  personnel,  and  equipment 
there  has  been  Inadequate  Oovemment 
regulation  of  the  telephone  industry  over 
the  past  26  years.  The  study  concludes 
that  the  regulatory  agency  is  unable,  for 
the  reasons  previously  stated,  to  meet 


its  public  responsibilities  and  that  the 
agency  has.  therefore,  been  ineffective 
in  protecting  the  public  Interest  where 
telephone  rates  are  ooncemed. 

The  Congress  has  a  ma)or  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  failure  to  fnmlah  the 
money  to  enable  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  regulate  inter- 
state telephone  rates. 

We  should  not  hasten  to  give  away 
the  space  oommunlcatlana  satellite  sys- 
tem and  to  entrust  the  public  IntCTest  to 
regulation  of  a  private  satellite  eommu- 
nieatlons  system  until  we  in  Congress 
have  taken  whatever  action  Is  neoemary 
on  our  part  to  correct  the  record  by 
furnishing  money  and  personnel  for 
proper  regulation,  and  have  seen  a  dem- 
onstrated success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Racou  an  article  catltled 
"FCC  Said  To  Fail  in  Meeting  Duties,'* 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  25. 
19«2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooas, 
as  follows: 

FDC  Sad  Td  Fail  nr  ICsrmfa  Dvma 
(By  relix  Belalr,  Jr.) 

Washinotoh,  AprU  M. — A  team  of  manage- 
ment experta  reported  today  that  th*  IM- 
•ral  Cooununicatlona  OommlMlOB  was  va- 
mtOm  to  dlMhaiv*  Its  pfUbUe  rMpoaalbUlttM 
and  uTfMl  Ita  imiwrtlate  ovwhaul. 

Inadaqoat*  equipment.  penoniMl.  and  &- 
nanctnc  In  Um  imem  of  axptoslTe  advanees  In 
taJecommunicatlona  baa  laXt  the  i^aney  un- 
able to  carry  out  tta  runctloiu.  th«  report 
■aid. 

The  report  added  that,  because  of  InstdB- 
ctant  attenUoa  to  the  BMthod  and  baila  at 
ratetnaklDf.  the  Oommlaeton  oonld  not  aay 
whether  Interstate  talephoae  anA  l>l<i.i  epti 
ratea  were  Just  and  raaaonabl*. 

The  aurvey  waa  made  bj  the  ooaoem  of 
Boos.  Allen  &  Hamilton,  management  con- 
rultanta.  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  study  will  coat  the  Bureau 
about  SSO.OOO. 

Although  It  UstMl  91  rate  raduettons 
negotiated  with  the  American  l^leplMnM  a 
Telegraph  Co..  alnee  1936.  the  report  aald: 

"Th«  Commlsalon  baa  eatabllahad  no  firm 
criteria  governing  auch  ratea  of  rvtum  and 
doea  not  demonstrate  that  the  radxictlona 
negotiated  actually  bring  the  overall  rate 
of  return  down  to  reasonable  limit*.  "Thit 
actlvl^  mertu  far  greater  emphaals  If  the 
public  tntcreat  la  to  be  properly  aenred." 
KTAaawutn  wwowtt 

Part  of  the  agency's  regulatory  deficiency 
waa  ascribed  In  the  report  to  the  staggering 
burden  resulttng  from  expansion  ai  com- 
municatloo  scrrleee  and  IntroduoCkm  of  new 
Induatrtoa.  But  It  aald  thia  waa  not  troa  of 
regulation  of  telephone  oompanlea. 

The  OonuDon  Carrier  Bureau  of  tha  FCC 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  ^-tl^ipK^w 
and  telegraph  media,  waa  never  "organised, 
staffed  or  equipped  to  be  entirely  aucoeas- 
ful."  the  report  said. 

The  Bell  System  accounted  for  96  percent  ■ 
of  the  telephone  service  and  97  percent  of 
the  operating  revenues  recalved  by  all  tele- 
phone    oompanlea    fully    aubjaet    to    FOC 
regulations.     To  this  the  report  added: 

"About  26  percent  of  Bell  Syatem  operat- 
ing revenuea  are  derived  from  Interatete  and 
foreign  operations  and  the  percentage  la  In- 
creasing. The  existence  of  this  huge  strate- 
gic enterprise  plaeea  a  partkmlar  toarden  on 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  look  to  Xkm  pub- 
lic intereet." 

For  lack  of  ataff  and  funds  the  Omamon 
Carrier  Bureaus  regulating  of  tetepliona 
companies   "are  performed  in   a  auperflclal 
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manner  or  are  performed  for  a  small  frac- 
tion ol  the  total  area  of  responalblllty,"  it 
said. 

The  report  cited  the  following  Illustra- 
tions: 

Bell  System  purchases  In  1960  from  Its 
subsidiary  Western  Electric  Co.  totaled  $1,800 
million,  "which  amount  becomes  part  of  the 
rut^  base  on  which  the  Bell  companies  expect 
H  return."  But  apart  from  a  review  of  peri- 
odic reports,  "no  examination  of  the  books  of 
Western  Electric  or  other  leading  telephone 
equipment  manufacturers  has  been  under- 
taken to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
charges  to  the  Bell  System." 

"Since  January  1956,  accounting  compli- 
ance reviews  have  been  accomplished  for 
only  14  of  34  Bell  System  companies  and  9  of 
40  Independent  telephone  companies. 

"The  method  of  timing  and  billing  long- 
distance telephone  calls  never  has  been  ade- 
quately examined." 

Depreciation  rates — "a  major  factor  in  an 
industry  with  an  increasingly  faster  rate  of 
obsolescence  for  much  of  Ite  equipment" — 
must  be  prescribed  by  the  FCC.  "Rates  of 
Bell  System  companlea  can  be  reviewed  every 
3  or  4  years  at  best.  *  •  •  No  depreciation 
rates  have  been  prescribed  for  the  independ- 
ent companies  subject  to  the  FCC." 

The  report  said  this  partial  listing  was 
subject  to  "considerable  extension"  and 
added : 

"The  point  is  that  the  bureau  is  in  no 
position  to  establish  the  reasonableness  of 
charges  In  most  areas  of  common  carrier 
service." 

BUDcrr  iNcaxASE  xtbgxd 

To  correct  deficiencies  in  the  agency's 
organization  and  management  the  report 
proposed  creating  several  divisions  and  con- 
i  solldatln(,  othera.  It  reconunended  substan- 
tial increases  In  budget  and  personnel  and  a 
shift  to  autcnnatic  data  processing  for  much 
work  now  carried  on  by  steff  personnel. 

The  report  gave  no  estimates  of  the  budget 
or  i)ersonnel  increasea  required.  Apparently 
this  was  left  for  the  FCC  to  Justify  in  its  esti- 
mates to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  In  earlier  reporte  on  the  Interstete 
Commerce  and  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  management  group  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  power  of  the  agency's 
chairman. 

The  establishment  of  the  position  of  execu- 
tive director  waa  alao  urged  to  help  the 
chairman  control  steff  activities. 

Both  propoaals  are  almost  certeln  to  be 
attacked  in  Congress  as  an  attempt  to  trans- 
fer to  the  chairman  the  authority  now  shared 
by  the  seven   membera  of  the  Commission. 

The  summary  conclusion  of  the  report  was 
that  while  the  PCC  as  now  constituted  "is 
not  equipped  to  realize  fully  ite  statutory 
objectives."  this  did  not  imply  that  the 
agency  was  "Ineffective  In  ite  essential  func- 
tioning. 

"On  the  contrary,  with  Ite  present  adminis- 
trative equipment,  the  FCC  Is  a  viable  agency 
doing  reasonably  well  under  many  handi- 
caps." it  stated. 

NEED    FOB     MONrroaiNG 

The  report  emphasized  the  need  for  more 
effective  monitoring  and  lnsi>ectlon  of  li- 
censed radio  station.  It  said  that  radio 
frequency  Interference  had  reached  alarming 
proportions  In  the  United  Stetes. 

"Interference  caused  by  radio  emissions  of 
industrial  equipment  such  as  heaters  and 
arc  welders  threatens  the  safety  of  air  trav- 
el In  some  locations,"  It  said. 

'In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  the  report  added, 
"  "shrlmpboaters"  casually  invade  the  inter- 
national distress  frequency  to  exchange  In- 
formation about  the  movemente  of  their 
quarry  or  even  to  order  groceries,  with  the 
result  that  a  ship  in  dUtress  might  well  have 
difficulty  contacting  the  Coast  Guard." 

The  Field  Engineering  and  Monitoring 
Bureau   does   a  good   Job   with   limited   re- 


sources, according  to  the  survey,  but  the 
resulte  fall  short  of  requlremente. 

While  the  bureau  had  performed  near 
miracles  in  rehabllltetlng  or  adapting  used 
or  surplus  equipment,  "there  is  a  limit  to 
which  utilization  of  'hand-me-downs'  can  be 
carried,"  the  Report  warned. 

It  said  the  same  was  true  of  enlisting  the 
help  of  private  individuals  and  organlzatlona 
in  performing  the  bureau's  responsibilities. 


TRINITY  RIVER  VALLEY  IMPROVE- 
MENTS NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Trinity  River  Valley  improvement 
program,  which  includes  conversion  of 
the  stream  into  a  barge  canal  from  the 
Texas  gulf  coast  to  Port  Worth,  has  30 
years  of  visionary  planning  and  hard 
worlc  behind  it. 

The  interest  in  this  great  project  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  1,500  peo- 
ple turned  out  for  a  single  Army  Engi- 
neers hearing  on  the  project  last  fall  in 
Port  Worth. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  search- 
ing in  every  direction  for  new  ways  of 
increasing  employment,  strengthening 
the  economy,  advancement  of  the  Trin- 
ity River  Valley  project  is  a  golden  op- 
portunity which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

It  does  not  take  an  economist  today 
to  recognize  that  the  vast  expansion  and 
modernization  of  industries  in  other 
lands  intensifies  the  urgency  for  improv- 
ing our  competitive  level.  Reducing 
costs  of  production  and  transportation 
must  be  major  goals  in  meeting  competi- 
tion in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
markets. 

Inland  water  trsinsportation  of  the 
type  that  will  be  made  available  on  the 
Trinity  River  is  certainly  a  resource  to 
be  drawn  upon  fully  if  American  indus- 
try is  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
industrial  complexes  in  the  European 
Ekx>nomic  Community,  Japan  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

There  is  a  need  to  move  quickly  in 
developing  our  inland  water  resources  to 
meet  a  responsibility  to  American  eco- 
ncnnic  growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  editorial  "A  Lesson  in  River 
Development"  from  the  Sunday,  March 
18,  1962.  edition  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  n©  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Lesson  in  River  Development 

Fort  Worth  and  the  whole  Trinity  River 
Valley  could  learn  a  lesson  from  Oklahoma. 

The  hope  of  this  area  is  for  complete 
development  of  the  Trinity  River,  including 
ite  opening  to  barge  navigation  from  the 
gulf  to  Fort  Worth.  Over  the  years,  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  But  the  rate  of  advance 
toward  realization  of  the  immense  economic 
beneflte  of  water  transportation  seems 
agonizingly  slow. 

In  Oklahoma,  development  of  navigation 
on  the  Arkansas  and  Verdigris  Rivers  from 
Tulsa  to  the  Mississippi  is  proceeding  at  fuU 
speed.  The  plan  long  since  has  passed  the 
blueprint  stage  and  in  some  of  ite  Important 
phases  is  under  construction.  Thoxigh  It  is 
a  project  of  tr«nendotis  cost  as  compared  to 
the  Trinity,  Ite  progress  la  not  hampered 
by  lack  of  money.  The  rate  of  construction 
is  gaged  only  by  the  ability  to  put  men, 
materials,  and  equipment  on  the  job. 


In  Ite  present  scope,  the  Arkansas-Verdi- 
gris project  was  conceived  long  after  the 
Trinity  project.  But  It  la  proceeding  toward 
actuality  at  a  far  faster  pace.  This  year 
more  than  $86  million — money  already  at 
hand — will  be  spent  along  the  river.  Funds 
requested  by  President  Kennedy  In  his  budg- 
et for  the  next  fiscal  year  wlU  speed  it  still 
further  on  ite  way.  The  funds  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  put  weU  underway  or  bring  near 
to  completion  the  construction  of  half  a 
dozen  huge  reservoirs,  to  put  beyond  the 
halfway  mark  a  costly  stream  bank  stebillza- 
tion  program  which  would  not  be  necessary 
on  the  Trinity  project,  and  to  begin  pre- 
construction  plazuxlng  of  lock  and  dam  proj- 
ecte  above  Little  Rock. 

All  this,  it  is  to  be  stressed,  has  been  ac- 
complished in  a  relatively  short  time  as 
such  projecte  go.  Moreover,  the  tlmeteble, 
for  completion,  originally  1973.  already  has 
been  shortened  by  3  years.  Efforte  now  are 
being  made  to  advance  the  completion  date 
by  another  3  years.  And  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  U.S.  Senator  Robxkt  S.  Knu,  who 
has  shown  himself  a  mover  of  mountains 
and  men  in  Waahington  to  further  the  proj- 
ect, who  can  doubt  that  it  will  be  done? 
And  already  there  la  talk  of  enlarging  the 
program  to  include  extension  of  the  naviga- 
tion channel  to  Oklahoma  City. 

The  whole  program  now  so  far  advanced 
is  one  which  in  the  beginning  was  labeled 
as  "Impossible."  The  obstacles,  the  coste  in- 
volved, were  great,  not  the  least  of  them 
being  the  problem  of  making  the  tinsteble 
banks  of  the  Arkansas  stey  put.  The  ap- 
parent secret  of  success  is  that  the  leaders 
and  the  people  cf  the  area  have  steyed  put 
behind  the  project,  losing  no  opportunity 
to  promote  and  further  it  at  home  and  in 
Washington.  And  In  the  Capitol  they  have 
had  a  potent  and  strategically  placed  ally  in 
Senator  Kzas,  who  has  been  both  convinced 
and  convincing  in  regard  to  the  program. 

A  main  reason  for  setting  forward  the 
timetable  for  completion  of  navigation  to 
Tulsa  is  that,  on  the  basis  of  economic 
study,  Oklahomans  feel  they  are  losing  S64 
million  a  year  in  beneflte  that  would  be 
derived  from  this  development.  By  the  same 
method  of  measurement,  how  much  are  Fort 
Worth,  Dallas,  and  the  Trinity  Valley  losing 
while  their  own  navigation  project  hangs 
fire? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  ISx.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  reUef  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  TALifADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  oi  the  Sen- 
ate an  excellent  article  published  today 
in  the  Washington  Star.  The  article  was 
written  by  the  noted  columnist,  David 
Lawrence,  and  it  is  entitled  "Literacy 
Test  Curb  Challenged." 

Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  at  some 
length  in  the  article  that  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  courts  of  every  State  in 
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Um  Union  have  beld  tluit  the  quftliflca- 
tton  of  Toten  1m  %  mattar  to  be  deter- 
mlBed  bgr  the  Stotoi  themKlTM.  and  that 
that  power  la  granted  not  only  by  article 
I.  Mctlon  a  of  the  OanatttuUon  of  the 
United  States,  but  alK>  by  the  17th 
It    Mr.  Lawrence  alao  ctates: 


Om  VwittnX  Omwiuntnt.  through 
th«  Dapeitment  of  /uatle*.  eaa  Btep  In,  of 
couTM,  to  to  SM  to  It  that  the  literacy  t««t  la 
fairly  applied.  Irrespeettre  of  raee  or  color. 
Thto  meane  a  lawaoit  In  any  eaee  of  alleged 
dlaertmlnatlpa.  A  partleular  "Uteraey"  test 
law  may  be  "uaeooatttuttonal  on  Ita  face,"  as 
Juetto*  Dovglaa  nyt.  but  the  proper  place  to 
detarmlne    thU   la    in    the    courts — not    In 


No  law  of  Oongreaa.  therefore,  can  constl- 
tutloaany  declare  that,  because  a  literacy 
teat  might  poeslbly  be  a  form  of  abuse,  it 
ahould  be  prohibited  altogether,  and  that 
ecmpleClon  of  a  certain  grade  of  school  shall 
be  aeeapted  as  a  substitute  for  a  test.  If. 
erery  time  an  abuse  occurs  In  any  right  ex- 
ercised eonstltutlonaUy  by  a  State,  a  law 
than  can  be  passed  by  Congress  fixing  Its 
own  standard  as  a  prerentlTe  measure,  then 
all  rtghts  of  the  States  xinder  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  taken  away  oremlght. 

Mr.  President,  I  coounend  the  dis- 
tinguished cohnmUst,  DaTld  Lawrence 
for  his  masterful  presentatitm;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoao,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Xrenlng  Star. 

May  7.  1962) 

LiraaacT   Tarr  Cubs  CHAUJOfoaD 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Attcmey  General  Kennedy  wrote  In  a  let- 
ter the  other  day  to  the  New  Tork  Herald 
Trlbvne  that  the  blU  before  Congress,  which 
seeks  to  fix  a  sixth -grade  education  as  enough 
to  satisfy  literacy  requirements.  Isn't  an  In- 
▼aalon  of  the  right  of  the  States  "to  cet 
▼oting  standards."  He  says  that  the  propoeed 
law  la  aimed  at  and  "limited  to  the  use  of 
discretionary  tests,  capable  of  manipulation 
by  registration  ofllclals." 

ThU  to  a  sTirprtolng  statement  and  one 
that  has  added  considerable  fuel  to  the  fires 
burning  on  Capitol  Hill  as  Senator  after 
Senator  oppoaad  to  the  blU  points  to  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  which  declare 
that  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  States 
alone  the  power  to  set  roter  qualifications. 

Mr.  Kennedy  argues  that  as  proof  of  liter- 
acy a  State  can  determine  to  fix  8  or  12 
years  of  schooling  or  4  yean  of  college  and 
that  theas  would  be  "objective  standarda  and 
qualllloattons  which  would  not  be  affected  In 
any  way  by  thto  bill." 

What  the  Attorney  Oeneral  contends  really 
to  that  the  Federal  Ooveri....ant  has  the 
right  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  extent  to 
which  literacy  tests  as  much,  can  be  applied. 
He  InstoU  that  as  a  substitute  for  the  tesU 
Congress  can  flatly  set  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion as  a  standard  and  the  States  would 
have  to  give  up  their  literacy  tests  and  accept 
thto  as  a  quallflcaUon  for  voting. 

But  although  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  JusUce  says  It  to  all  rl^t  for  the  SUtes 
to  uae  any  particular  grade  In  school  as  the 
basto  for  their  requirements  on  literacy,  he 
doesnt  give  any  Infcllng  as  to  where  In  the 
Constitution  he  finds  any  authority  for  Con- 
gress to  Uke  away  from  the  SUtes  their 
right  to  determine  In  their  own  way  what 
Uteracy  to  or  to  not. 

Senators  Wnxxa  TIiiwsiiiiiii.  of  Virginia. 
3aM  bvnt.  of  North  Carolina,  and  Hskman 
TAi.acADaK.  of  Georgia,  Democrats,  have  cited 
In  speeches  to  the  Senate  In  the  last  few 
days  decision  after  decision  of  the  £tupreme 


Court  of  the  United  SUtes  In  which  a  Judg- 
ment was  axpreased  directly  contrary  to  that 
of  Attorney  Oexkeral  Kennedy. 

The  Virginia  Senator,  for  Instance,  called 
attention  to  a  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  as  recently  as 
June  8,  105B.  known  as  Lastiter  v.  NortKamp- 
ton  County  Board  o/  SUctiona.  It  upheld  a 
North  Carolina  literacy  test.  Justice  Doug* 
las.  In  speaking  for  a  unanhnous  court,  said: 

"The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised. 

"The  present  requirement,  applicable  to 
monbers  of  all  races,  to  that  the  proepectlve 
voter  'be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  In  the 
Kngllah  language  '  That  teenui  to  us  to  be 
one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  per- 
son to  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to 
lay  springes  for  the  cltlaen.  C^talnly  we 
cannot  condemn  It  on  lu  face  as  a  device 
unretoted  to  the  desire  of  North  Carolina  to 
raise  the  standards  for  people  of  all  races  who 
cast  the  ballot." 

Justice  Douglas  quoted  with  approval  the 
Court's  opinion  In  the  case  of  Quinn  v. 
United  States,  which  had  said: 

"No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  literacy  test,  considered 
alone,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  lu  eeUblUh- 
ment  was  but  the  exercise  by  the  SUU  of  a 
lawful  power  vested  in  It  not  subject  to  our 
Bupervtoton.  and  Indeed.  lU  validity  to  ad- 
mitted." 

Where  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Department  of  Justice,  can  step  In.  of 
course,  to  to  see  to  It  that  the  Uteracy  test  to 
fairly  appUed  Irrespective  of  race  or  color. 
Thto  means  a  lawsuit  In  any  case  of  alleged 
dlscrlmlnatton.  A  particular  "llUraey"  test 
law  may  be  "uneonstltutlonal  on  lU  face." 
as  Justice  Douglas  says,  but  the  proper  place 
to  determine  thto  U  in  the  courts — not  In 
Congress. 

No  law  of  Congress,  therefore,  can  con- 
stitutionally declare  that,  becauae  a  literacy 
test  might  possibly  be  a  form  of  abuse.  It 
should  be  prohlbltad  altogether  and  that 
comptotton  of  a  certain  grade  of  school  shall 
be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  a  teat.  If, 
every  time  an  abuse  occiurs  In  any  right  ex- 
ercised constitutionally  by  a  SUU.  a  law 
then  can  be  passed  by  Congress  fixing  lU 
own  standard  as  a  preventive  measure,  then 
all  HghU  of  the  BUtea  under  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  taken  away  overnight. 

Justice  Douglas,  for  Instance,  In  the 
unaninums  SupreuM  Court  opinion  In  the 
North  Carolina  case  quoted  above  says: 
"Literacy  and  Intelligence  are  obviously  not 
synonymous.  IlllteraU  people  may  be  In- 
telligent voters." 

Will  some  Attorney  Oeneral  In  the  future 
argue  that  Congress  ooflld  pasa  a  law  setting 
standarda  of  Intelllgencef  Maybe  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democratic  majority  In  Congress 
would  be  encouraged  to  enact  a  law  declar- 
ing that  the  standard  of  Intelligence  Is  satis- 
fled  by  the  would-be  voter's  expression  of 
preference  for  a  particular  party  In  a  given 
year. 

The  crux  of  the  Issue  Is  not  whether  dis- 
crimination In  determining  the  eligibility 
of  a  voter  shall  be  prevented  or  punished 
but  how  the  right  to  vote  shall  be  pro- 
tected. If  It  to  desirable  to  fix  a  sUndard 
of  literacy  and  to  take  the  power  away 
from  the  SUtes.  thto  can  be  done  not  by  a 
law  by  Congress  but  only  by  adopting  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  has  to  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  both  Housee  of 
Congress  and  by  three-fourtha  of  the  legto- 
latures  of  the  SUtes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frt)m  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  iellghted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The  proponents  of  this 
very  peculiar  bill  say  it  does  not  preacrlbe 
a  quallflcaUon  for  voting,  bat  that  It 
establishes  a  standard  by  which  voting 
qualiflcations  in  the  field  of  literacy 
can  be  measured. 

Does  not  the  Constitution  itself  pre- 
scribe the  only  standard  by  which  Con- 
gress is  empowered  to  legislate  In  this 
fleld,  namely,  the  standard  provided  by 
the  15th  amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  undoubtedly 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  In  the  only 
operative  part  of  this  bill  a  single  word 
which  makes  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  15th  amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    There  Is  not 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  that  the  only  power 
Congress  has  to  legislate  under  the  Iftth 
amendment  Is  In  passing  propoeed  legis- 
lation which  by  its  very  terms  la  re- 
stricted to  a  denial  or  abridgement  cf 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Or  because  of  sex. 
under  the  19th  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  And  has  not  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  any  legislation  which  by  Its 
own  phraseology  la  not  restricted  to  a 
denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude  docs  not 
constitute  appropriate  legislation  within 
the  purview  of  the  15th  amendment,  and 
for  that  reason  is  not  valid? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes:  and  the  courts 
have  so  held  time  and  time  again,  as 
many  of  us  have  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Setiate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  has  not  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held,  in  some 
cases,  that  any  legislation  which  is 
appropriate  to  enforce  either  the  14th 
amendment  or  the  15th  amendment 
must  take  effect  only  upon  the  violation 
of  such  amendments  by  the  States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Does  not  this  bill  violate 
those  rulings  and  show  contempt  for 
those  rulings,  in  that  it  Is  to  take  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
States,  regardless  of  how  well  they  may 
have  complied  with  the  14th  and  the 
15th  amendments? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  Is  absolutely 
correct  The  bill  flies  In  the  teeth  of 
those  two  separate  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  of  many  decisions  by  both  Federal 
courts  and  State  courts.  Attempts  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  congressional  enactment  Is  not 
one  of  the  two  ways  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  for  amending  that  docu- 
ment, as  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina knows. 

Mr.   ERVIN.     Yes. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  this  question:  Would  not  this 
bill  be  unconstitutional  under  the  de- 
cisions, in  that  the  decisions  state  that 
even  in  the  case  of  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment  or  the  15th  amendmoit,  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  step  in  and 
supersede  State  legislatures  and  under- 
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take  to  perform.  Itself,  the  obligation 
which  rests  vpon  the  States  not  to  vio- 
late the  provtetons  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  TALBCADGE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  entirely  correct 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  under  this  bill  the 
Congress  would  step  In  and  establish  an 
affirmative  Federal  standard,  in  viola- 
tion of  those  decisions,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  la  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  present,  earlier  today,  when  the 
able  and  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  ManstteldI  placed  In  the  Record 
a  letter,  from  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, about  the  cumber sumeiiess  of  try- 
ing cases  under  the  present  laws? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  was;  and  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  reason  he  wants  this 
proposed  law  enacted  Is  that  he  does  not 
want  to  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  try- 
ing such  lawsuits  under  the  existing  laws. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  If  tmder  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19C0  a  Federal  Judge  does  not  sit 
and  try  a  case  both  In  the  capacity  of 
Judge  and  Jury,  in  which  there  Is  no 
right  of  trial  by  Jury. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  if  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960  there  are  only  two  questions 
a  judge  must  decide  from  the  testimony : 
first,  whether  a  man  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color; 
and,  second,  whether  that  was  done  pur- 
suant to  a  practice  or  pattern? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is 
right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  me  that  If  a 
Federal  Judge  took  more  than  I  or  2 
days  to  try  one  of  those  cases,  he  would 
be  wasting  his  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  la  cor- 
rect. Uhder  that  act  he  can  appoint  a 
referee  to  supersede  the  registrar  within 
a  particular  county  and  take  charge  of 
the  election  machinery. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia Is  eminently  correct. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
if,  when  a  FMeral  Judge,  sitting  without 
a  Jury,  finds  there  has  been  a  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  of  one  man  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  and  that  such  act  was 
done  pusuant  to  a  practice  or  pattern. 
then  the  Federal  Judge  can  receive  appll- 
catlona  from  everybody  of  the  same  race 
in  the  same  area  who  are  denied  regis- 
tration by  State  ofBclala  and  pass  on 
those  applications,  or  appoint  thousands 
of  voting  referees  to  pass  on  them. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  He,  in  his  discretion,  can 
take  over  the  entire  election  machinery 
of  any  county  any  time  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if 
any  Judge  of  reasmiable  competence 
could  not  determine  in  a  minute  whether 
an  appUcant  Is  qualified  to  write. 

Mr.  TALMADOB.  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

Mr.  ERVDf.  I  wfll  ask  the  Senator  if 
a  judge  eould  not  get  300  or  400 
applicants  together  in  a  school  audi- 
torium, write  on  a  blackboard  a  shOTt 


section  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
and  have  the  applicants  copy  the  same 
Just  as  children  taking  a  test  hi  school 
do.  and  thus  test  the  capad^  of  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  applicants  to  write 
in  1  day. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  talk  coming 
from  the  D^mrtment  of  Justice  about 
the  trying  of  these  cases  being  cumber- 
some so  much  nonsense? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  reminds  me  of  a  poem  I  learned 
once: 

O,   what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive  I 

That  Is  the  question  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  Inserted 
In  the  RxcoRo  this  morning  15  laws,  6  of 
them  criminal  and  9  of  them  dvll,  en- 
acted to  protect  the  right  to  vote.  There 
are  perhaps  more  laws  on  the  Federal 
statute  books  protecting  the  right  to  vote 
today  than  there  are  laws  ta  any  other 
single  area  of  individual  rights.  If  any- 
one is  being  illegally  denied  the  right  to 
vote  anywhere  m  the  United  States,  he 
can  enforce  that  riglit  either  civilly  or 
criminally.  In  addition,  he  can  even  get 
the  Attorney  General  to  handle  the  suit 
for  him  as  his  taxpaid  lawyer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  If  Attorneys  General  have 
not  been  coming  to  Ccmgress  for  years 
and  asking  for  more  legislation  of  this 
character. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yea.  particularly 
before  an  election. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  be  interested  to  know 
what  the  Department  of  Justice  told  me 
when  I  made  inquiry  as  to  how  many 
attempted  criminal  prosecutions  have 
been  had  since  January  1.  1950,  while 
different  Attorneys  Oeneral  have  been 
coming  to  Congress  and  painting  hor- 
rible pictures  in  this  area  and  demand- 
ing new  legislation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  ten  me.  I  believe  the  Senate 
and  the  country  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  supplied  ma- 
terial from  Mr.  Btnice  Marriiall,  head  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jtistiee,  in  which  he  sasrs  there 
have  been  only  three  attempts  in  all  these 
years  to  prosecute  anybody  criminally 
for  any  violation  of  the  law  tai  this 
connection. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Three  cases  out  of 
a  total  of  185  milhon  people  bi  this  coun- 
try. Yet  they  are  trying  td  repeal  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  two 
separate  pteces  by  legislative  enactment 
in  the  name  of  protecting  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Assuming  that  all  these 
stcMTies  which  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  telling  about  matters  In  some 
Southern  States  are  true,  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  agree  with  me  that 
those  aDeged  facts  wotild  prove,  not  the 
necessity  of  getting  more  and  more  laws, 
but  on  the  contrary  that  some  Attorneys 
Geaeral  have  not  been  doing  their  duty? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Tlie  Senator  Is 
certainly  correct  if  the  horrendoos  mat- 
ters of  which  they  have  been  oomplain- 


ing  before  committees  are  correct. 
Their  lawsuits  certainly  do  not  bear  out 
their  testimony. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  one  further  ques- 
tion. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
if  he  does  iK)t  believe  that  any  Attorney 
General  oi.  reascmable  competence  can 
take  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  and  secure  the 
registraticm  of  any  qualified  voter  any- 
where in  the  United  States  without  seri- 
ous difficulty? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  dlstinguldied  oolleague. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  this 
phase  of  the  record  should  be  closed 
without  pointing  out  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  lawyers  to  conduct  prosecirtkms  or  file 
civil  proceedings.  While  they  assert  they 
need  easier  and  easier  laws  to  enforce, 
they  get  more  and  more  lawyers  in  the 
D^>artmait  erf  Justice.  The  last  figures 
I  had  were  that  they  had  nearly  1,900 
lawyers  under  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  We  all  know  that  the  FBI 
has  several  thousand  members  of  its 
personnel,  all  of  whom  are  etther  law- 
yers or  accountants,  and  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  alao  has  a  number 
of  lawyers.', So  it  is  rather  remarkable 
for  anybody  with  as  formldabie  and  as 
farfiung  and  as  expensive  a  i— rMne  as 
that  to  deal  with  the  law  to  taaTe  made 
the  record  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Indicated. 

How  many  prosecutions  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  say  there  had 
been?    Three? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Three. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Over  a  period  of  12 
years.  Yet  it  Is  asserted  ttiat  this  mat- 
ter is  so  pressing  that  tbqr  have  to 
stall  the  wheels  of  government  and  tie 
the  Senate  up  in  order  to  make  new 
laws — new  laws.  They  said  In  1967  If 
they  got  that  bill  passed  It  would  be 
adequate  for  the  Department  of  Jostioe 
to  carry  out  its  duties.  Itey  eame  back 
in  1960  and  said,  "No;  we  want  to  have 
referees  appointed  to  register  the'  peo- 
ple, and  we  need  that"  That  law  was 
enacted  In  1960.  And  wtttMut  giving 
either  one  of  those  laws  a  diance  to 
work,  without  carrying  out  tfaetr  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  see  whether  they 
could  not  make  those  laws  woric  and  en- 
force them,  ttiey  now  come  in  here 
again.  In  this  election  year,  seeking  an- 
other law. 

We  all  know  as  a  practical  matter  that 
if  this  law  should  pass — ^whleh.  God  for- 
bid, the  Senate  shouki  so  tfsregard  our 
Constitution  as  to  enaet  It,  bat  dwuld 
It  pass  such  a  monstrovs  perversion  of 
the  Constitution — they  woidd  be  back 
here  In  1964  with  stm  another  bill,  and 
with  a  more  groeeome  story  as  to  why 
they  coidd  not  eirforee  the  10ST,  the  1960, 
and  the  1962  acts. 

Mi.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  entirely 
with  my  dlstlmsuiriied  colleague.  I 
think  they  will  be  back  here  every  elec- 
tion year  as  long  ta  they  think  they  can 
profit  politleally  by  such  action. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  they  are  inter- 
ested In  is  the  balance  of  power  In  these 
great  States,  with  these  huge  cities, 
where  these  seething  masses  of  humanity 
live,  and  in  many  instances  where  they 
are  marched  to  the  polls  like  cattle  by 
political  bosses,  where  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  strike  down  the  laws  of  the  States, 
where  they  are  trying  to  centralize  power 
in  Washington,  where  they  can  touch  a 
button  which  will  result  in  party  bosses 
in  large  centers  of  population  marching 
people  to  the  polls.  They  are  not  nearly 
so  much  interested  in  conditions  in  the 
States  where  they  live  as  they  are  In 
some  of  the  States  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  

The  PRESEDINO  OFTICER  <Mrs. 
NiUBimoBs  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oeorgla  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Some  of  our  friends 
have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  people  are  not  voting 
in  certain  States  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgia  a  question  with  reference 
to  which  I  was  unable  to  get  an  answer 
the  other  day. 

How  does  it  happen  that  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts — where  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  resided, 
and  where  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  resided — 25  percent  of 
the  people  of  voting  age  did  not  bother 
to  vote  for  either  one  of  those  candi- 
dates in  the  last  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  election? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  is  strange  Indeed  that 
people  are  more  concerned  about  voting 
in  other  regions  than  they  are  about  the 
lack  of  voting  In  their  own  areas.  If 
Oeorgia  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  ballot,  I  believe  Georgians 
would  turn  out  and  vote  in  tremendous 
numbers  because  of  the  honor  that  had 
come  to  our  State. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  the  people 
do  not  vote  in  greater  numbers  than  they 
do  in  some  States,  but  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  and  concern  to  the 
Senators  who  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent those  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  if  he  can  explain 
another  thing.  The  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  in  the  last  election 
was  a  native  son  of  the  Oolden  Oate 
State  of  the  West,  California,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  .Can  the  Senator  explain 
to  me  how  it  happened  that  in  the  last 
presidential  election  33  percent  of  the 
people  of  voting  age  of  the  great  State 
of  California,  which  had  a  native  son 
running  for  President  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  did  not  even  bother  to  go  out  to 
vote  either  for  him  or  against  him? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  people  of  that  great 
State  so  neglected  the  exercise  of  their 
franchise,  but  I  certainly  would  not  ad- 
vocate  an^^ding    the   Constitution    by 


legislative  enactment  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
other  question  along  this  line.  How 
could  it  happen,  in  the  great  Empire 
State  of  New  York  in  the  last  election — 
a  State  having  more  electoral  votes  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union — that  33 
percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  did 
not  vote  either  for  the  Democratic  can- 
didate or  for  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President^ 

Mr,  TALMADOE.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  people  of  New  York  were 
so  negligent  m  the  performance  of  their 
electoral  responsibilities. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  if  he  agrees  with 
me  on  the  proposition  that  there  were 
not  any  sinful  souLherners  in  charge  of 
the  election  machinery  in  the  Staie  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  in  the  State  of  California  during  the 
last  presidential  election. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Madam  President. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President.  I 
have  on  other  occasions  referred  to  the 
extreme  difficulties  which  confront 
those  of  us  who  are  defending  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  thi.s 
debate,  as  to  piercing  the  curtain  of 
prejudice  which  the  news  media  of  this 
Nation  throw  about  the  South,  but  I  am 
encouraged  when  from  time  to  time  I 
see  evidence  that  there  is  a  very  acute 
awarene.s,s  in  other  .sections  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  vital  stakes  involved  in  thus 
debate 

It  is  not  merely  a  que.stion  of  whether 
a  man  is  intelUgent  enough  to  vote  when 
he  finishes  the  sixth  urade.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  shall  follow  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  State.s  or  whether 
we  shall  twist,  distort,  and  breach  that 
document  for  what  some  of  us  feel  is 
political  expediency. 

There  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  siiort  editorial  which  sums  up  the 
matter  as  succinctly  and  a.s  briefly  as 
any  statement  I  have  .seen  It  was  not 
published  in  a  southern  paper  It  was 
published  in  the  Washinifton  Ob.verver 
The  Washington  Observer  is  not  printed 
in  WashinKton.  DC  It  is  printed  in 
Washington,  Pa  ,  which  I  understand  is 
a  fine  little  city,  but  not  one  of  the  ijreat 
cities  of  our  Nation. 

The  Washington  Observer  published 
this  editorial,  which  I  shall  read,  since 
it  is  very  brief: 

VoTOI    QT'AI.iriC.*TI(lNS 

Thre«  times  the  Constitution  s[:)^.ik.i  o( 
qu.*Uflcatloiia  for  voters  Each  time,  it  re- 
enfurces  the  power  of  the  States  to  prescribe 
the  regulations  for  voting  Yet  Attorney 
General  Robert  F  Kennedy  Is  aakint;  Con- 
gress to  paAs  H  law  that  defines  as  presump- 
tive evidence  of  a  person  s  quallflcatlnn  fnr 
voting  the  fact  that  he  ha.s  passed  the  sixth 
grade 

It  may  be  that  this  qualification  Is  enough 
to  prove  the  literacy  of  a  citizen,  though  a 
sixth  grade  student  could  hardly  qualify 
him  to  p&sa  on  matters  of  (K>lltical  imix>r- 
tance  However,  that  Is  beside  the  pcjlnt 
The  Important  thing  Is.  that  the  Constitu- 
tion specifically  reserves  this  right  of  fixing 
the  voting  standards  to  the  States,  and  the 
Congress  cannot  change  that  without  amend- 
ing the  Constitution. 


It  Is  possible  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
Is  counting  on  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
struck  down  the  long-established  equal  but 
separate  education,  and  more  recently  Inter- 
vened to  give  Federal  and  State  oourta  au- 
thority to  rule  on  legislative  apportionment, 
to  uphold  this  latest  Invasion  of  States 
righta  If  It  does.  It  will  be  one  more  step 
In  centralizing  jxiwer  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  and    weakening  the  States. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  adjure  my  col- 
leagues who  are  standing  with  me  in  this 
fight.  '"Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing." 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  ef- 
fort to  prematurely  "gaK"  the  debate  on 
Wednesday,  to  silence  those  of  us  who 
are  protesting  against  ravishing  the 
Coiistitution  of  the  United  States  in  such 
a  summary  manner;  because,  In  my 
opinion,  if  we  are  permitted  to  carry  on 
this  debate  for  another  month  or  6  weeks 
we  shall  be  able,  by  the  power  of  repeti- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  Conorxssional 
Record,  to  get  across  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  exactly  what  is  involved  in 
the  proposed  measure. 

When  the  time  comes  that  we  can 
bring  that  about,  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States — an  in- 
formed voice — can  be  heard  in  this 
Chamber,  there  will  be  men  here  who  will 
hang  their  heads  in  shame  that  they 
have  pre.ssed  such  a  measure  as  has  been 
proposed. 

THE  IMBALANCE  IN  MILITARY 
CONTRACT  AWARDS 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President,  re- 
cent i:>efense  I>epartment  figures  which 
have  been  furnished  to  me  at  my  request 
show  that  more  than  half  of  the  pro- 
curement dollars  spent  by  the  two  big 
Air  Force  procurement  outfits  in  Cali- 
fornia are  going  to  California  firms.  The 
Space  Systems  Division — SSD — which 
contracts  for  Air  Force  satellites,  boost- 
ers, and  ground  equipment  for  space 
probes  concentrated  73  percent  of  its 
awards,  by  dollar  value,  in  California. 
For  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal  1962  that 
amounted  to  $405,186,293  out  of  a  total 
of  S555.843  403 

The  Ballistic  Systems  Division- 
BSD— which  contracts  for  work  on 
ballLstic  ml.ssiks  designed  to  carry  weap- 
on.s  from  one  point  on  earth  to  another, 
spent  48  percent  of  its  funds  in  Califor- 
nia, or  $895,724,269  out  of  $1,874,121  315. 
That  averages  out  to  54  percent  of  the 
contracts  by  these  relatively  new  and  ex- 
tremely important  procurement  outfits 
being  awarded  within  a  single  State. 

By  contrast,  only  4  percent  of  the  BSD 
work  and  only  0.2  percent  of  the  BSD 
work  went  to  New  York  prime 
contractors. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Madam  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Would  the  Senator 
p<'rmit  an  interruption,  or  would  he  pre- 
fer to  have  me  wait  until  he  concludes 
his  comments? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  apprehend  that  my 
distinguished  friend  from  California 
may  take  .some  issue  with  what  I  propose 
to  say.  I  think  it  perhaps  would  be 
more  orderly,  if  the  Senator  has  no 
objection,  to  wait  until  all  the  figures 
are  before  him. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.     Very  well. 

Mr.  KEATING.  These  figures  might 
be  convincing  even  to  one  who  feels  as 
does  the  Senator  from  California,  and 
who  so  ably  represents  and  supports  the 
position  of  his  State. 

I  respect  the  Senator's  point  of  view, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
dKscussion  in  continuity. 

An  important  Army  procurement 
facility,  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Construction  Divi- 
sion, with  responsibility  for  building 
mi&sile  facilities,  spent  22  percent  of  its 
funds,  or  $52.7  million  in  California  and 
none  at  all  in  New  York. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  there  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord 
the  rather  surprising  statistics  and  re- 
lated statements  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  KEIATING.  Madam  President, 
since  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Construc- 
tion Division  contracts  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  for  construction  at  sites 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
figures  to  which  I  have  referred  appear 
to  indicate  a  substantial  imbalance. 

These  statistics  are  alarming,  not  only 
for  New  York  State,  but  for  the  Nation. 
Missile  programs,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  bases,  and  sophisticated 
space  efforts  are  obviously  the  wave  of 
the  future  in  defense  work.  If  one  State 
is  permitted  to  gel  a  comer  on  this  busi- 
ne&.s — to  the  extent  of  half  or  more — 
that  will  be  creating  a  serious  economic 
and  strategic  imbalance. 

The  Defense  Department  assures  me 
that  an  effective  job  it  being  done  in 
terms  of  providing  information  and  op- 
portunities to  bid  and  of  awarding  con- 
tracts to  companies  t,hroughout  the 
country.  Except  in  special  cases,  all  bids 
over  $10,000  are  advertised  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily.  The  Air  Force 
maintains  the  results  would  be  similar 
wherever  the  procurement  stations  were 
located. 

Yet,  these  figures  cause  me  very  grave 
concern.  For  either  they  show  that  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  not  made  fully 
aware  of  the  opportunities  or  they  show 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  is  seriously 
falling  down  on  the  Job  of  developing 
space  interests  and  space  work  capabili- 
ties. 

Statistics  provided  on  a  sampling  basis 
by  the  Navy  for  Naval  Purchasing  Of- 
fices in  Brooklyn  and  in  Los  Angeles  show 
that  when  a  determined  effort  is  made 
to  publicize  upcoming  bids  widely,  many 
new  and  qualified  firms  can  be  added  to 
offlcial  bidder  lists.  Figures  for  Jan- 
uary-March of  1962,  for  example,  show 
that  108  New  York  flrnu  were  added  to 
tlie  Los  Angeles  Naval  Pxirchasing  Office 
li^t  through  the  wide  circulation  of 
synopses;  tliat  is.  summaries  of  upcom- 
ing procurement.  These  108  New  Yortc 
firms  were  nearly  half  of  the  New  York 
firms  from  which  bids  were  solicited. 

From  the  admittedly  small  sample 
provided,  it  would  appear  that  the  re- 
sponse of  New  York  firms  to  widespread 


publicizing  of  bids  by  a  California  pro- 
cuiement  office  was  high— a  lot  higher, 
for  instance,  than  the  response  of  Cali- 
fornia firms  to  similar  efforts  in  New 
York.  If  this  is  characteristic  of  present 
Navy  procurement  trends,  it  is  encourag- 
ing and  contrasts  considerably  with  the 
Air  Force  procurement  policies  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Madam  President,  these  facts  should 
wake  us  up  to  the  need  for  more  diversi- 
fication and  more  geographic  spread  in 
missile  and  space  efforts.  New  York,  the 
entire  east  coast,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
Nation,  should  be  playing  a  larger  part 
in  the  critical  work  which  Is  now  being 
channeled,  to  an  unhealthy  degree,  into 
one  relatively  small  part  of  the  country, 
albeit  an  important  part  of  the  country. 
More  effort,  through  the  synopsis  pro- 
gram and  other  media,  should  be  directed 
to  the  publicizing  of  upcoming  defense 
work  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

The  figures  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  regard  to  the  procure- 
ment in  all  branches  of  the  service  will 
be  very  revealing  in  fixing  attention  on 
this  extiemely  important  problem,  both 
economically  and  strategically. 
ExHiBrr  1 

ASSISTAKT  SZCKn-AKT  OF  DEFENSE. 

Washififfton,  DC,  April  26. 1962. 

Hon.  KKNIfETH  B.  KEATUfG, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  Sbwatcmi  Kkatinc  :  Thla  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  2,  1962.  In  which  you 
requested  us  (1)  to  Investigate  to  determine 
whether  all  procurement  offices,  and  espe- 
cially those  on  the  west  coast,  are  making  a 
conscientious  effort  to  solicit  and  review  bids 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  (2)  to  provide 
statistics  from  the  Air  Force  Ballistic  Sys- 
tems Division.  Air  Force  Space  Systems 
DlTlslon,  and  the  U3.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  Los  Angeles,  showing  the  percentage 
of  their  contracts  awarded  locally  and  In 
other  areas,  and  (3)  to  provide  any  addi- 
tional Information  as  to  measures  being 
taken  to  publicize  upcoming  procurements 
widely. 

We  have  enclosed  a  report  which  provides 
the  requested  statistics,  and  describes  the 
activities  of  each  mUltary  department  and 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency  to  publicize  and 
solicit  bids  for  military  work  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Considering  the  fact  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  ballistic  missile  and 
space  Industry  is  located  in  California,  I 
believe  that  the  statistics  Indicate  that  an 
effective  Job  is  being  done  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding information  and  opportunities  to  bid. 
and  in  awarding  contracts,  to  companies  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 
EUncerely, 

Thomas  D.  Morris. 
Asaistant    Secretary    of    Defense.    In- 
stallations and  Logistics. 


Depasticxnt  or  Dxtekse — Pt'HLicrrr  akd 
SOLicrrATiON  of  Bids  for  Proposxo  Ds- 
FSNSB  Procuremknts.  AITO  OXOCaAPHIC 
DiSTUBunoN  or  Los  Angeles  Procurement 
Omcx  Awaus 

DETABTMENT    OF   THE    ARMT 

Within  the  limitations  of  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements for  soliciting  small  business  and 
labor  siuplus  areas.  Army  purchasing  offices 
afford  maximimi  opportunity  to  all  firms,  na- 
tionwide, to  compete  for  its  business.  Bid- 
ders lists  are  maintained  without  regard  to 
geographic  location  and  procurements  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,500  are  normally  solicited  on  this 
basis.  All  proposed  procurements,  both  ad- 
vertised tind  negotiated,  to  be  made  in  the 
United  States  which  may  result  in  an  award 


In  excess  of  $10,000,  unless  falling  within  an 
authorized  exception,  are  publicized  in  thje 
Commerce  Business  Dally  which  is  dis- 
tributed nationally  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  addition,  for  certain  pro- 
curements, notices  are  furnished  to  trade 
Journals  which  also  have  nationwide  dis- 
tribution. 

The  percentages  requested  with  respect  to 
awards  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  offices 
In  Los  Angeles  are :  approximately  23  percent 
of  the  total  dollar  amount  for  the  past  2 
years  was  awarded  to  local  west  coast  firms, 
and  78  percent  to  contractors  from  outside 
that  area.  It  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  contracting  offices  are  located  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  work  for  which  contracts  are 
awarded  covers  many  States  countrywide. 
This  is  especially  applicable  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  intercontinental  balllsUc  missile 
bases.  Normally,  construction  by  its  very 
nature,  results  in  awards  to  contractors  lo- 
cated within  an  economically  conpetltive 
distance  from  tlie  project  site,  since  they  are 
in  a  more  favorable  position  to  submit  the 
lowest  bid.  This  is  especially  tru«  for  con- 
tracts imder  $500,000.  Therefore  the  loca- 
tion of  a  project  will  exert  a  significant  in- 
fluence in  determining  who  the  successful 
bidder  may  be  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
publicity  given. 

Additional  mttwures  to  publlelBe  forth- 
coming procurements  wl<My  encompass 
stress  on  small  bxisiness  and  labor  surplus 
area  set-asides,  soliciting  all  smaH  business 
firms  on  bid  lists  on  which  they  w  not 
predominant,  encouraging  prime  contractors 
to  synopdze  subcontracting  opportunities  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Dally  and  emphasis 
on  breakout  of  components  of  major  sjrstems 
and  equipments. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   THE  AIR   FORCE 

Statistics  on  contract  awarcte  by  the  Air 
Force  Ballistic  and  Space  Systems  Divisions, 
and  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  office 
in  Los   Angelea.   are  furnished   hi  attached 
tabulation.     These  data  represent  the  first 
8  months  of  fiscal  year  1962  prima  contract 
awards  over  $10,000.    As  can  be  noted  by  the 
"Comparison — Inside    and    Outside    Califor- 
nia," approximately  50  percent  of  the  dollars 
are   awarded   outside  of   the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia.   This  trend  has  been  fairly  constant 
since    the    beginning    of    the    ICBM    effort. 
There  has  been  a  total  of  roughly  $6.5  bil- 
lion awarded  on  major  missile  programs  of 
which  $3.3  billion  has  been  ji warded  inside 
and  $3.2  billion  awarded  outside  the  State  of 
California.     Considering  that  a  major   por- 
tion of  the  ballistic  missile  and   space   in- 
dustry is  located  in   California   this   would 
appear   to    be    a  reasonable   ratio   of   prime 
contract  awards  with  respect  to  geographic 
areas.    It  also  indicates  that  the  pr^xinder- 
ance   of   dollars   placed   on   these   contracts 
correlates  to  the  geographic  location  of  ma- 
jor system  contractors  and  not  to  the  loca- 
tion   of   the   purchasing  activity.     The   Air 
Force  believes  the  results  would  be  the  same 
if  these  contracts  were   Issued  from  either 
Washington.  DC.,- or  Eteyton,  Ohio,  instead 
of  Los  Angeles. 

With  regard  to  measures  being  taken  to 
publicize  widely  upcoming  procurements,  the 
centralized  source  selection  files  at  the  Bal- 
listic and  Space  Systems  Division  complex 
Includes  the  entire  United  States.  Potential 
contractors  who  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  receiving  requests  for  propoaala  (RFP) 
and  who  have  registered  their  qualifications 
with  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  are 
automatically  placed  on  a  source  Het  for  eval- 
uation. Also,  the  Armed  Bervicss  Procure- 
ment Regulation  requires,  with  speeifled  ex- 
ceptions, that  procurements  over  $10,000  be 
synopsized  and  published  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily,  to  insure  coverage  and  solici- 
tation of  all  potential  sources  on  a  national 
basis. 
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Comparison,  imtidr  and  oulaidr  California 
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1.S74.  121.315 

565.  M3.  403 
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DXPAKTMXIfT    Or   THK    NAVT 

In  CM'der  to  proTlds  Information  requested 
on  the  efforts  of  Navy  purchaaLng  activities. 
and  especially  those  on  the  west  coast,  to 
solicit  and  review  bids  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  two  similar  Navy  purchasing 
actlTltlea  located  In  key  geographical  areas 
were  choaen  for  a  limited  analysis  of  opera- 
tions. 

The  accompanying  table  Is  a  summary  of 
information  pertaining  to  bid  aoUcltationa 
made  by  the  Navy  Purchasing  OfBce,  Brook- 
lyn, N  T..  and  the  Navy  Purchasing  Office. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1.  10«a- March  31.  IMS. 

Although  the  organizational  structure  uf 
the  two  activities  Is  basically  the  same,  the 
mission  asclgned  NPO,  Los  Angeles,  Is  some- 
what broader  and  Involves  greater  procure- 
ment of  esoteric  Itenu  Required  by  the  US. 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
and  the  U.S.  Naval  Missile  Test  Facility. 
Point  Arguello.  Calif. 

A  very  favorable  response  to  the  synopsis 
of  proposed  procurements  was  experienced 
from  both  New  York  and  California  com- 
panies. The  value  of  synopsis  is  evidenced 
In  the  statistics  as  shown  in  the  significant 
Increase  in  solicitation  after  publicizing,  par- 
ticularly at  NPO.  Los  Angeles,  where  33  per- 
cent of  the  companies  solicited  were  as  a 
result  of  the  synopsis. 

The  statistics  are  considered  indicative  of 
comparable  Interpretation  and  Implementa- 
tion by  field  purchasing  activities,  regardless 
of  location,  of  the  overall  policy  of  the  Navy 
Department  Planned  future  actions  to  in- 
crease competition  throughout  the  Naval 
Establishment  are  to  be  directed  at  addi- 
tional publicizing  of  proposed  procurements 
and  encouraging  more  widespread  solicita- 
tion of  bids. 

Analysis  o/  bid  solicitations.  NPO.  Brooklyn, 
and  NPO.  Lot  Angeles,  for  period  Jan.  1, 
1962  to  Mar.  31,  1962  > 
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DcrxNSE  svrn.r  agknct 
Statistics  covering  the  procurement  activi- 
ties of  the  DSA  Centers  are  currently  avail- 
able only  for  the  first  3  months'  operation 
under  DSA  command.  These  data  are  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  permit  the 
forming  of  conclusions  regarding  the  pattern 
of  award  distribution  being  accomplished 
by  the  centers  There  Is  no  indication  that 
awards  are  being  concent.rated  on  the  west 
coast  except  in  the  case  of  some  petroleum 
purchases  made  under  formal  advertising 
Solicitation  of  bids  by  the  supply  centers 
under  the  command  of  the  Defense  Supp.y 


Agency  Is  conducted  on  a  nationwide  basis 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  Constant 
emphasis  Is  placed  upon  the  necessity  for 
full  competition  In  the  procurement  of  mili- 
tary ."supplies  by  the  centers  The  publiciz- 
ing of  proposed  procurements  through  the 
Commerce  Business  Dally  and  trade  papers, 
the  use  of  prelnvltatlon  notices  nnd  the 
expansion  of  lists  of  bidders  to  Include  as 
many  potential  fources  of  supply  as  possible 
are  methods  used  by  the  centers  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  widespread  solicita- 
tion and  publicizing  uf  procurements  This 
Agency  malies  extensive  use  of  firm.-il  adver- 
tising Some  53  percent  of  our  procurements 
are  formally  advertised 

Mr.  KUCHEl,.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  New  York.  First  of  all.  in  the 
comments  which  my  able  friend  has 
made.  I  am  sure  he  was  not  directly  or 
indirectly  accusing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  failing  to  follow  the  law  with 
respect  to  defense  procurement.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  observation? 

Mr  KEATING  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  have  been  no  breaches  of  law  but 
there  is  a  wide  area  of  discretion  within 
the  law.  I  have  contrasted  the  practice 
which  has  been  followed  by  the  Navy 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  Defense 
Establishment 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Ttie  Senator  does  not 
accuse  the  Defense  Department  of  any 
fraud  or  collusion  in  its  procurement 
policies,  does  he? 

Mr.  KEATING  I  am  aware  of  no 
such  fraud  or  collusion 

Mr.  KUCHEL  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  therefore  makes 
no  such  assertion  in  the  comments  he 
has  uttered  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr  KEATING  No.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  would  never  assert  such  a 
serious  charge  as  fraud  or  collusion  un- 
less I  had  facts  upon  which  I  felt  such 
a  charge  could  properly  be  based. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Is  it  true  that  the 
defense  procurement  laws  and  policies 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
provide  for  participation  by  any  person 
or  firm  in  any  of  the  50  States  of  the 
Union? 

Mr  KEATING  Oh,  yes.  Any  firm 
that  is  interested  could  try  to  qualify  for 
an  official  bidders'  li.st  for  defense  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  KUCHEI.  Is  my  friend  quarrel- 
ing with  the  fact  that  people  in  the  State 
from  which  I  come  have  rt^eived  de- 
fense procurement  contracts'' 

Mr.  KEATING  The  warning  which  I 
sound  is  that  more  than  half  of  our  con- 
tracts relatini,'  to  Air  Force  satellites, 
boosters  and  ground  equipment  for  .space 
probes  and  our  work  on  ballistic  missiles 
designed  to  carry  weapons  from  one 
p>oint  on  earth   to  another  are  concen- 


trated in  only  1  out  of  the  50  States  in 
the  Union.  But  I  am  very  careful  to 
point  out  that  It  seema  to  me  those  fig- 
ures show  either  one  of  two  things  or 
perhaps  both — I  am  not  sure  which — 
either  that  the  rest  of  the  country  has 
not  been  made  wholly  aware  of  the  op- 
portunities which  exist  in  that  area,  or 
that  they  are  falling  down  on  the  Job  of 
developing  the  space  Interests  and  the 
capabilities  for  space  work.  To  some 
extent  that  Is  the  problem  of  the  business 
firms  themselves — to  develop  their 
capabilities  and  their  know-how  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement  procedures.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  if 
the  Air  Force  would  undertake  efforts 
similar  to  Navy  ones  to  advise  firms 
throughout  the  country  capable  of  per- 
forming work  of  that  character  when 
contracts  are  about  to  be  let. 

I  commend  the  Navy  for  what  they 
have  been  doing  in  this  area,  which  has 
had  considerable  effect,  I  say  very 
frankly  to  my  friend  from  California. 
He  very  naturally  Ls  Interested  in  im- 
proving the  economy  of  his  own  State 
and  maintaining  what  is  now  there. 
Knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  knowing  his 
dedication  to  the  interest  of  ais  State, 
I  would  expect  him  to  oppose  anything 
which  would  have  the  result  or  injuring 
the  economy  of  his  State  or  lessening  its 
present  prosperity  I  do  say,  however, 
that  if  something  like  the  Navy  program 
l.s  adopted  by  the  Air  Force,  ani  firms  in 
New  York  or  Ohio  and  other  States  are 
given  more  of  an  opp>ortunlty  to  be  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on  in  the  way 
of  procurement,  and  then  are  not  able 
to  compete  on  a  basis  with  California 
firms  or  any  other  firms,  there  is  nothing 
the  Senator  from  New  York  can  com- 
plain about.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
improve  the  ability  of  all  firms  through- 
out the  country  to  know  what  is  going 
on 

Mr    KUCHEL.     Do  I  undenUnd  the  > 
Senator  to  .say  that  he  is  not  advocating 
any  change  in  the  procurement  laws  of 
the  country? 

Mr  KEATING  No;  I  do  advocate 
some  change  in  the  laws.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  that  purpose.  That  is 
not  the  subject  to  which  I  am  addressing 
myself  now  Bills  to  brin^  about  a 
change  are  nov.  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  hearings  For  one  thing  I 
believe  there  could  be  more  competitive 
bidding  than  there  is  now.  I  would  favor 
a  greater  amount  of  competitive  bidding 
in  the  Defense  Establishment  than  Is 
now  the  case.  However.  I  concede  very 
frankly  that  we  cannot  have  competitive 
bidding  on  a  new  ballistic  missile  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  possible  to  have  it  on 
wrenches  and  screws,  and  items  of  that 
kind 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  my  friend  con- 
tend that,  by  rea.son  of  the  lack  of  com- 
petitive biddintr.  any  of  the  contracts 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  speech  have 
bof-n  awarded'' 

Mr  KEATING  No:  the  contracts  to 
which  I  am  addressing  myself  today  for 
the  most  part,  I  would  say,  would  not 
lend  themselves  to  competitive  bidding. 
They  would  lend  themselves  to  competi- 
tive  negotiation.     I   believe   there   have 
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been  times  when  there  has  not  been 
enough  competitive  negotiation.  A 
prime  contract  for  a  new  development 
in  the  space  missile  field  necessarily 
would  be  let  by  negotiated  bidding. 
However,  when  such  negotiation  takes 
place  it  should  not  be.  In  my  judgment, 
with  one  or  even  two  firms,  but  it  should 
be  with  whatever  qualified  firms  in  the 
Nation  can  do  the  job  in  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  his  prepared  text,  speaks 
about  an  important  Army  facility,  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  Construction  Division,  and 
its  building  missile  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  awarding  of  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  missile  facilities.  Do 
I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  this 
i.'^  the  result  of  negotiated  bidding? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  I  was  speaking 
previously  of  the  development  of  new 
weapons.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
building  of  missile  facilities  would  be  by 
competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  pre- 
cisely right.  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
record  that,  with  resr>ect  to  the  action 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Construction 
Division  in  the  awarding  of  contracts  for 
the  building  of  missile  facilities,  com- 
petitive bidding  is  the  precise  and  sole 
method  upon  which  bids  are  offered  and 
awards  are  made. 

With  respect  to  the  comments  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  makes  on 
the  development  of  new  weapons,  he.  of 
course,  agrees  with  me  that  In  those  in- 
stances he  would  rather  have  the 
Pentagon  determine  whether  there  shall 
be  any  negotiation.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Before  we  get  to  an 
answer  to  that  question,  the  Senator 
from  California  may  be  right,  but  in  all 
of  those  cases  of  the  building  of  missile 
facilities,  where  22  percent  of  the  funds 
were  spent  in  California  and  none  at  all 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  was  com- 
petitive bidding.  I  point  out,  however, 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  many 
construction  contracts  in  California  is 
the  heavy  concentration  of  missile  and 
space  fswjilities  there.  In  other  words, 
a  California  contractor  can  necessarily 
compete  considerably  better  than  a  New 
York  or  Ohio  or  Rhode  Island  contractor 
for  the  building  of  missile  facilities  when 
those  facilities  are  located  in  California. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  not  quarreling  with  that,  is 
he?     He  does  not  object  to  it;  does  he? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  object  to  it  in  this 
way,  that  it  carries  us  back  to  the  orig- 
inal thesis,  namely,  the  concentration 
of  actual  weapons  development  and 
weapons  construction  in  one  area.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  letting  of  the  con- 
tract to  the  lowest  qualified  bidder,  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  means.  That 
is  the  duty  of  the  Corpjs  of  Engineers  to 
do.  I  was  seeking  to  clarify  the  first 
comment  of  the  Senator  before  he  asked 
me  the  question  to  which  I  have  not 
responded.  If  he  would  repeat  it  I  will 
try  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  With  respect  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  his  prepared  text  on  the  development 
of  new  weapons  or  weapons  systems,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  Department  of  De- 


fense has  a  discretionary  responsibility 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  competi- 
tive bidding,  and  that  that  Is  where  the 
responsibility  should  lie? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  it 
should,  although  it  might  be  desirable 
for  Congress  to  lay  down  even  stricter 
guidelines  than  it  has  to  this  time  in  that 
regard.  However,  there  must  be  vested, 
in  the  final  analysis,  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment some  discretion  to  determine 
the  method  of  procurement. 

Especially  in  the  field  of  complicated 
and  sophisticated  weapKjns  systems,  it  is 
important  that  the  procurement  not  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  perhaps  rifle 
procurement  might  be  treated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     It  cannot  be. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  in  most  cases  it 
cannot. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  propose  to  change  the 
present  law  with  respect  to  the  procure- 
ment of  military  hardware  and  weapons 
systems? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  say  again 
that  my  remarks  today  are  not  directed 
to  the  proposed  legislation  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTsl  and  myself,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1, 
and  by  other  Senators,  with  reference  to 
changing  the  method  of  procurement  by 
legislation.  My  remarks  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  proposal.  However,  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  legislation  in  which  I  am  interested 
would  have  very  little  relationship  to 
cases  in  which  the  procurement  is  by 
negotiated  bid.  It  would  have  more  re- 
lationship to  items  which  could  be  han- 
dled by  competitive  bidding.  However,  I 
am  not  ready  at  this  point — because  I  am 
not  sufficiently  informed — to  concede 
that  there  are  no  instances  in  the  field  of 
space  or  ballistic  weapons  procurement 
where  competitive  bidding  would  not  be 
in  order.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  to  spur  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  a  greater  amount  of  competi- 
tive bidding  than  that  in  which  it  is  now 
engaged.  Very  frankly,  I  expect  that  it 
would  have  a  relatively  minor  relation- 
ship to  the  field  about  which  I  am 
talking. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  said  in  his  prepared  text: 

If  one  State  is  permitted  to  get  a  corner 
on  this  business  to  the  extent  of  half  or 
more,  that  will  be  creating  a  serious  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  imbalance. 

Not  one  State,  today,  has  one-half  or 
more  of  the  defense  procurement  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States.  However,  by- 
passing that  fact  for  the  moment,  how 
would  the  Senator  seek  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  what  he  terms  "a  serious 
economic  and  strategic  imbalance"? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  clarify  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. I  said  that  no  State  has  half  or 
more  of  this  business.  I  believe  the 
figures  show  that,  overall,  in  all  defense 
procurement,  California  has  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  rather  than  one- 
half.  But  in  the  two  fields  to  which  I 
have  been  referring,  prime  contracts — 
and  I  stress  prime  contracts — if  the  SSD 
and  the  BSD  procurement  is  averaged, 
the  average  is  54  percent. 


One  way  in  which  I  would  seek  to 
improve  the  situation,  and  a  cheap  way. 
would  be  along  the  lines  of  the  method 
which  has  been  followed  by  Navy  Pro- 
curement, by  making  a  studied  effort  to 
publicize  bids  more  widely. 

My  sample  figures  for  the  Navy  deal 
with  two  important  naval  purchasing  of- 
fices, one  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  and  the 
other  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  do  not 
advocate  that  t>esides  having  one  office 
for  ballistic  systems  and  one  for  space 
systems,  both  of  which  are  in  Los 
Angeles,  another  office  be  opened  in 
New  York.  Of  course,  I  am  sure,  we  in 
New  York  would  welcome  that  action. 
Nevertheless,  the  Air  Force  should  en- 
deavor to  do  what  both  the  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York  Office  of  the  Navy  Pro- 
curement are  doing:  Provide  wide  cir- 
culation of  the  procurement  that  is  con- 
templated. 

The  Senator  from  California  and  I 
are  talking  about  California  and  New- 
York;  but  my  proposal  is  one  which  I 
think  would  be  healthy  for  the  Nation. 
New  York  has  an  economic  problem,  just 
as  California  has  such  a  problem.  But 
also  there  is  the  strategic  problem  of  not 
concentrating  all,  or  too  large  an 
amount,  of  the  procurement  in  any  one 
area  of  the  country.  That,  again,  is  a 
question  of  discretion.  Beyond  that,  I 
think  legislation  would  be  helpful,  but  I 
really  place  that  in  a  secondary  category. 
I  was  very  careful  to  refer  to  this  pro- 
posal as  affecting  prime  contracts,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  point  to  which  the 
Senator  from  California  was  addressing 
his  remarks.  I  recognize  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  the  work  awarded  to  a 
prime  contractor  is  in  turn  done  by  sub- 
contractors. I  know  of  no  figures  which 
are  available  to  show  that  the  result  of 
such  subcontracting  is  geographical.  I 
simply  say  in  a  general  way  that  sub- 
contractors tend  to  develop  around  a 
prime  contractor,  and  that  it  is  the 
easier,  simpler,  and  more  common  prac- 
tice for  a  prime  contractor  to  subcon- 
tract to  subcontractors  who  are  located 
near  him.  However,  I  concede  that 
there  are  subcontracts  today,  and  val- 
uable ones,  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which  have  been  obtained  from  Califor- 
nia prime  contractors. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  On  the  latter  point, 
during  1960  and  1961,  California  defense 
contractors  placed  orders  for  $2,700  mil- 
lion worth  of  articles,  materials,  and 
sernces  in  other  States.  Such  lower 
level  procurement  benefited  48  of  the 
49  other  States.  Particularly,  New- 
York  received  most  of  those  standing 
subcontracts,  in  the  amoimt  of  $330 
million. 

Mr.  KEATING.  How  much  did  the 
California  subcontractors  receive? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  cannot  tell  that,  ex- 
cept, as  the  Senator  has  stated — and  it 
is  the  fact — that  the  contracts  which 
have  been  awarded  to  California  amount 
to  somewhat  less  than  24  percent  gen- 
erally, as  I  recall.  My  only  point  is  that 
from  that  amount,  during  1  year,  that 
much  money,  $2,700  million,  has  been 
contracted  out  to  48  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  comment  on 
the   Senator's   statement   as   follows:  I 
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Icnow  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  Is 
subcontracted.  That  Indicates  that  a 
great  capability  exists  outside  Califor- 
nia and  that  much  more  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  Air  Force  to  contract 
directly  with  s(Mne  of  the  firms  outside 
California.  Instead  of  awarding  the 
prime  contracts  to  contractors  there,  and 
then  having  the  subcontracts  let  by 
them  to  subcontractors  In  other  areas. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McCi^xllahI,  has  recent- 
ly held  hearings  in  which  there  have 
been  allegations,  at  least,  that  often 
there  are  excessive  profits  because  of 
too  much  subcontraetlivg  by  big  firms 
which  take  their  cut  at  every  stage  of 
the  subcontracting.  In  other  words, 
there  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  tax- 
payers, to  the  overall  economy,  and  even 
to  our  overall  strategic  position,  If  more 
direct  prime  contracts  were  awarded  to 
some  of  the  firms  which  have  shown 
their  capabilities.  I  must  say  that  the 
Air  Force  was  mentioned  specifically  in 
this  controversy  before  the  McClellan 
committee  and  its  representatives  were 
called  upon  to  testify  and  explain  their 
procurement  procedures. 

I  am  very  happy  that  this  subcommit- 
tee has  taken  up  this  subject.  At  the 
hearings  it  was  Indicated  that  one  of  the 
alleged  principal  offenders  was  a  con- 
cern from  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  make  no  chSLrges,  because 
I  have  not  been  taking  part  in  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  am  not  a  member  of  that 
committee.  But  I  do  think  the  hearings 
have  brought  out  the  desirability  of  more 
direct  prime  contracting:  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  California 
about  the  large  amount  which  has  been 
subcontracted  to  other  firms  throughout 
the  country  bear  out  and  prove  that 
there  is  a  big  capability  in  prime  con- 
tracting which  is  now  unused. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  I  correctly  follow 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  he  would  prefer  to  see  eliminated 
the  tyipe  of  subcontracting  allocations  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think 
subcontracting  can  be  eliminated. 

My  point  is  that  I  think  the  Defense 
Department  can  be  encouraged,  in  many 
instances,  and  at  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers, to  include  in  its  list  of  prime 
contractors  some  of  the  firms  which  have 
been  called  upon  by  California  contrac- 
tors to  do  work  for  them.  It  is  time  that 
this  does  not  apply  only  to  California. 
When  a  firm  has  a  prime  contract  and 
lets  a  subcontract  to  another  firm,  it  is 
natural  for  the  subordinate  firm  to  be 
entitled  to  Include  in  its  figures  a  profit. 
But  then  the  prime  contractor  decides 
that  that  is  something  on  which  he 
.should  have  an  additional  profit  or  addi- 
tional compensation,  for  his  overhead  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  the  subcontractor. 
In  short,  there  is  a  strong  indication 
that  where  there  is  excessive  subcon- 
tracting, it  increases  the  total  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  spoken  of  the  Army  procure- 
ment in  the  building  of  missile  facili- 


ties: and  the  Senator  went  on  to  say  that 
22  percent  of  the  funds  used  for  these 
purposes  are  spent  in  California,  and 
none  at  all  are  spent  in  New  York. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  these 
cases  involve  competitive  bidding,  where 
the  lowest  responsible  competitive  bid- 
der is  awarded  the  contract. 

Taking  that  part  of  the  Senators 
charge — the  part  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  missile  facilities  in  this 
country — let  me  ask  how  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  go  about  changing 
from  the  present  situation,  in  which,  as 
I  have  said,  the  lowest  responsible  com- 
petitive bidder — no  matter  where  he  may 
live — obtains  the  award. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  way  it  would  be 
changed  would  be  if  the  basic  construc- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  satellites  and 
everything  connected  with  space  prob- 
lems  

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No,  Madam  President; 
this  is  Just  for  the  missile  facilities,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  All  right.  If  the  mis- 
.slle  sites  were  more  widely  dispersed, 
that  would  result  in  the  construction 
work  on  the  sites  being  more  widely  dis- 
persed presumably.  If.  let  us  say,  they 
were  bidding  on  such  construction  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  would  expect  that 
a  New  York  contractor  would  have  some 
advantage  over  a  California  contractor 
in  that  bidding.  Obviously  there  are.  or 
there  must  have  been,  missile  facilities 
in  the  State  of  California  being  built  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  did  not 
go  to  a  California  construction  firm. 
According  to  these  figures,  I  would  say 
that  is  rather  apparent. 

But  it  Is  extremely  difficult  for  a  New 
York  or  a  Maine  or  a  Delaware  contrac- 
tor to  bid  on  an  equal  basis  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  in  California  or  in 
Oregon.  That  part  of  the  complaint,  to 
which  I  have  directed  my  remarlcs,  would 
be  partially  taken  care  of  by  a  wider 
dispersal  of  the  construction  of  the  ba.se3 
and  weapons  themselves. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  there  is  no  con- 
tention on  my  part  that  if.  for  reasons 
other  than  geographic.  New  York  con- 
tracting firms — or  Ohio  contracting 
firms  or  contracting  firms  located  in  any 
other  State — cannot  compete  success- 
fully with  California  contracting  firms, 
the  New  York  firms  should  get  the  Jobs. 
If  California  contracting  firms  are  able 
to  bid  lower,  because  of  greater  efiflclency. 
or  because  of  being  willing  to  take  less 
profit,  or  because  of  some  other  reason 
of  that  kind,  that  is  nothing  that  anyone 
else  can  properly  complain  about,  In  my 
judgment. 

But  obviously  California  firms  have 
fewer  expenses  to  absorb  if  they  are 
going  to  construct  a  missile  site  10  miles 
from  the  location  of  their  home  office,  as 
compared  with  the  costs  of  a  firm  whose 
home  office  is  2.000  or  3.000  miles  away. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Missile  facilities  are 
constructed  at  the  places  where  the  De- 
fense Department  believes  the  security 
of  the  Nation  requires  them  to  be  con- 
structed     Is  not   that  a   fact? 

Mr.  KEATTNG.  I  hope  tliat  is  the 
principal  consideration. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  question  about  that,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
construction  of  missiles,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  complex  of  the  new  type  of 
defensive  armament  we  have,  is  located, 
is  it  not,  where  the  men  charged  with 
the  defense  and  the  security  of  our 
country  determine  It  will  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  security  of  this  country 
to  locate  those  facilities?  There  can  be 
no  question  about  that.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Well,  insofar  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  the  Impression  that  one 
of  the  factors  which  enters  Into  the  deci- 
sion is  how  close  the  area  is  to  the  site 
of  the  ballistic  weapons  production  facil- 
ities. I  think  that  factor  enters  into  the 
decision. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  the  able  Senator  fnmi  New 
York  on  this  point.  Madam  President. 
this  Ls  an  Important  subject,  and  surely 
every  Member  of  the  UB.  Senate  and 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  a  responsibility  to  inqtilre 
into  the  procurement  policies.  But  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  no  matter  who  sits  in  the 
White  House,  the  Defense  Department 
makes  its  decision  as  to  where  to  locate 
missile  complexes,  on  the  sole,  single 
basis  of  what  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  security  of  the  American  people.  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  quarrel 
on  that  point:  and  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  think  about  that  for 
a  moment,  because  I  believe  that  in  this 
debate  we  must  demonstrate  that  we 
have  faith  that  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  security  of  our  country  will  make 
their  decisions  regarding  the  location  of 
missile  sites  on  one  basis  alone,  namely. 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  American 
security.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  agree  with  me  on 
that,  without  reservation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  California  on  that 
point,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  say  that 
any  single  location  has  been  arrived  at 
on  any  other  basis. 

I  do  say  I  believe  that  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  is  considered  in  reaching  a 
conlusl<m.  where  one  of  two  "Bases  la 
equally  safe  from  a  security  point  of 
view,  is  which  one  is  closer  to  the  area 
where  these  weapons  are  being  made. 
I  say  there  is  nothing  Improper  about 
that,  and  that  is  not  charging  that  they 
are  directly  interfering  with  the  best 
interests  of  our  security,  although  in- 
directly there  are  other  Implications  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  located  in  New  York  City  is 
a  private  concern  to  which,  so  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  tell  me.  has  been  awarded 
the  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
mi&sile  bases  not  alone  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  also  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  only  reason  why  that  con- 
tract was  awarded  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  that  instance  was  that  the 
firm  headquartered  in  the  State  from 
which  ray  able  friend  comes  was  the  low- 
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est  resfKjnsible  bidder.  I  say  that  in 
my  judgment  the  basis  on  which  the 
Army,  through  its  Corps  of  Engineers, 
has  operated,  is  not  only  the  only  basis, 
but  the  basis  of  fairness  and  of  equity 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
making  awards  on  the  basis  of  who  is  the 
low  est  responsible  bidder. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  always  want  to 
.stand  corrected.  Is  the  contract  to 
winch  the  Senator  from  California  has 
referred  something  which  has  been 
awarded  since  the  letter  to  me  of  April 
26?     Is  that  his  understanding? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  know.  All  I 
know  is  that  the  Chief  of  Military  Con- 
struction states  that  there  is  in  the 
Senator's  State  a  successful  bidder  on 
the  installation  of  bases  not  alone  in 
New  York  State,  but  also  in  the  other 
States  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Mr  KEATING.  If  my  statement  that 
none  of  the  contracts  issued  in  the  first 
8  month.s  of  fiscal  1962  by  the  Corps  of 
Enpineer.s.  MilitaiT  Construction  Di- 
vision, charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  building  the  missile  facilities,  had 
bten  awarded  in  New  York  is  in  error, 
I  certainly  want  it  corrected.  My  fig- 
ures, however,  cover  only  that  8-month 
period  There  is  nothing  in  those  fig- 
ures wiiich  bears  out  the  statement  of 
the  Sei.ator  from  California,  but  he  ap- 
parently has  been  in  touch  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineer.s.  If  the  contract  to 
which  he  has  referred  was  awarded  to 
a  New  York  firm  in  that  period,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  am  delighted  it  is  so. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  am  going  to  read  two 
sentences  from  a  sjx'ech  I  made  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago; 

The  selecilon  of  a  contractor,  be  It  for  a 
simple  electronic  device  or  a  complex  weapon 
system,  shouid  be  determined  Bolely  by  con- 
sideration of  what  Is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  producer 
should  be  the  one  who  does  the  Job  most 
effirleiitly.  most  economically,  and  most 
s;>eedUy 

Docs  the  Senator  from  New  York  agree 
with  that  statement? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  was  looking  at  some 
figures  I  have.  Opposite  the  State  of 
New  York  there  is  a  blank  on  the  ques- 
tion of  awarding  of  contracts  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Procurement  Di- 
vision for  missile  facilities. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator.  I  was 
lix)king  at  these  figures,  and  I  did  not 
hrar  what  he  said. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  feel  sure  our  two 
staffs  can  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
.statement  I  made,  but  I  wish  to  a-^k  the 
Senator  from  New  York  a  question.  I 
made  a  speech  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator  comment  on 
this  statement: 

TliP  selection  of  a  contractor,  be  it  for  a 
simple  electronic  device  or  a  complex  weapon 
system,  should  be  determined  solely  by  con- 
sideration of  what  Is  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  Nation  rs  a  whole  The  producer  .should 
be  the  one  who  docs  the  Job  most  efficiently. 
most  economically,  and  most  speedily. 

Does  the  Senator  a^rec  with  that 
philosophy? 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President. 
like  so  many — in  fact  most — of  the 
utterances  of  my  distinguished  and  able 
friend  from  California.  I  think  he  has 
simimed  up  admirably  tlic  policies  which 


should  be  followed  in  procurement,  and 
I  commend  him  for  the  statement  to 
which  he  has  just  referred. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able 
friend. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President.  I  do 
not  have  a  better  friend  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate than  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  am  rather  proud  of  the  friend- 
ships I  have  made  in  this  Chamber,  and 
I  must  say  he  has  been  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  made.  Certainly,  I  also 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  New 
York  who  have  my  friend  Ken  Keating 
and  my  friend  Jake  Javits  representing 
them  in  this  Chamber.  They  represent 
the  r>eople  of  New  York  and  the  public 
interest  of  the  people  of  New  York  ade- 
quately, admirably,  and  fully. 

Havmg  made  that  comment.  I  want  to 
say  it  will  be  a  sad  thing  for  the  security 
of  the  r>eople  of  the  United  States  if  the 
present  basis  in  law  upon  which  defense 
contracts  are  made  is  ever  changed,  and 
thus  I  am  delighted  that  my  friend  from 
New  York  and  I  can  agree  basically  on 
a  sound  principle.  That  principle  is  that 
there  should  be  only  one  basis  upon 
which  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  of- 
fer a  contract  in  the  field  of  defense. 
That  single  basis  is  the  consideration  of 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole. 

From  time  to  time  my  colleagues  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  come 
forward  to  denounce  California.  My  col- 
leagues have  come  forward  to  denounce 
the  people  of  California,  because  they 
have  been  able  successfully  to  underbid 
other  areas  of  the  country  and  to  give 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  that  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  believes  is 
necessary  m  the  interest  of  the  security 
of  the  American  people. 

I  have  no  right  to  ask  any  special  fa- 
vor of  any  kind  or  character  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  have  a  duty  to  demand  that 
no  other  part  of  this  country  be  given 
special  treatment,  either.  All  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  is  that  the  law  be  applied 
across  the  board.  All  I  have  a  right  to 
ask,  as  a  Calif ornian  and  as  an  American 
standing  on  the  Senate  floor,  is  that  fair 
and  equal  treatment  be  given  to  everyone 
in  America,  any  place  in  this  country, 
who  wants  to  respond  to  a  prospectus  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  military 
hardware  or  for  the  development  of  a 
new  system  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Chief  Executive  believe 
may  assist  the  free  world  in  deterring 
Communist  aggression  or.  if  unhappily 
necessary,  in  combating  it. 

Therefore,  speaking  for  myself  and 
completely  on  my  own  responsibility.  I 
repudiate  without  equivocation  any 
charge  or  any  inference  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  derelict  in  its  duty  in 
awarding  contracts,  or  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  guilty  of  favoritism  any 
place  in  this  country. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  New 
York  for  refusing  to  point  the  finger  at 
the  Defense  Department  or  to  contend 
that  it  is  guilty  of  favoritism;  for  he 
did  not  do  that.  Madam  President,  I 
think  the  good  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ought  to  demonstrate  a  little 


bit  more  of  the  commendable  zeal  that 
their  Senator  on  this  floor  demonstrates. 
They  ought  to  become  a  little  more  in- 
terested in  sharing  in  defense  procure- 
ment industries  in  America  and  in  trying 
to  present  to  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  States  the  type  of  bids  on  defense 
procurement  which  they  believe  they  can 
present.  Believmg  they  can,  they 
should  try  to  do  it  as  economically  as 
some  of  those  who  live  in  my  State 
apparently  over  the  years  have  been 
able  themselves  to  do. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  blessed 
in  many  respects,  but  so  does  my  friend 
from  New  York.  It  so  happens  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
seen  fit  over  many  years  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  climate;  of  the  wide  and 
unique  open  expanses  of  area  available 
for  testing;  and  of  the  type  of  training 
which,  over  the  years,  has  acciunulated 
in  my  State  a  jjotential  industrial  com- 
plex of  skilled  employees  and  crafts- 
men as  well  as  able  business  executives, 
many  of  whom  come  from  local  technical 
schools — and  I  mention  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  as  only  one. 
There  has  been  for  a  long  i>eriod  of  time 
an  opportunity  which  has  come  to  people 
in  California  to  interest  themselves  in 
responding  to  the  wants  of  America's  de- 
fense and  to  do  it  under  a  law  which 
uses  as  its  bafis  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract to  whoever  offers  the  best  job  at 
the  cheapest  price.  That  is  the  Ameri- 
can system. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  any  person  in 
this  coimtry  who  is  successful,  no  matter 
where  he  lives.  Neither  can  anyone  else. 
I  say  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  these 
airings  from  time  to  time. 

I  close  by  repeating  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  I  wish  the  good  citizens 
of  New  York  State  would  take  a  little 
bit  of  the  zeal  and  the  energy  demon- 
strated by  their  U.S.  Senator  on  this 
occasion.  If  they  are  interested  in  doing 
a  job  for  Uncle  Sam.  I  think  they  would 
get  further  by  applying  that  zeal  and 
energy  to  the  type  of  bids  they  send  in 
to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  First  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  my  distinguished  colleague  my 
gratitude  for  the  very  kind  things  he 
has  had  to  say  about  me.  I  wish  to 
make  it  extremely  clear  that  by  no 
means  did  I  today,  or  at  any  other  time, 
mean  to  denounce  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia or  to  denounce  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  wonderful  State  I  have 
hundreds — and  I  hope  thousands — of 
friends.  Least  of  all.  I  do  not  wish  to 
denounce  the  Senator  from  California, 
who  so  ably  protects  their  interests. 

This  should  not  be  a  controversy  be- 
tween States.  I  speak  for  49  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  other  than  the 
great  State  of  California,  in  urging  a 
greater  dispersion  of  defense  procure- 
ment, in  part  on  a  strategic  basis. 

The  remarks  to  which  I  addressed 
myself  today,  and  in  which  I  commended 
the  Navy  method  of  procurement,  were 
designed  to  give  more  firms  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  on  such  work. 

I  think  the  Senator  may  be  correct 
as  to  some  of  the  establishments  in  the 
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state  of  New  York.  We  have  flne  edu- 
cational liisUtutlons  there.  We  have 
skilled  workmen  and  scientists.  We 
have  Industrial  know-how.  We  hare  at 
some  times  of  the  jrear  a  beautlfiil  cli- 
mate, which  varies  much  In  New  York 
State  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

I  could  go  on  to  discuss  the  glories  of 
New  York  as  long  as  the  Senator  has 
done  about  California — and  we  are  well 
aware  of  his  feelings  about  California, 
because  we  hear  not  only  on  the  Senate 
floor  but  also  in  the  cloakrooms  and  at 
any  other  time  we  encounter  the  Sen- 
ator the  glories  of  California,  which  are 
always  on  his  lips. 

I  am  sure  that  In  many  Instances  some 
of  the  firms  in  New  York  which  could 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  field 
earlier  did  not  do  so.  I  say  that  f  rsoikly 
to  my  friend  from  California. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  of  my 
zeal  or  strength  taken  away  from  me.  I 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  shall,  as  I  have. 
state  to  these  concerns,  "This  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  a  Defense  Department  de- 
cision. It  is  up  to  you  to  show  that  you 
have  the  capability  needed,  and  to  show 
your  Interest  in  the  problem." 

I  am  sure  there  Is  an  awakening  of 
Interest  In  some  of  these  flne  firms  in 
New  York  which  are  responsible  for  so 
many  Jobs.  After  all.  Jobs  are  wliat  both 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  arc,  to  a  great 
extent,  interested  in. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
his  gracious  comments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  with  respect  to  the 
gracious  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  perhaps  It  Is  too  bad  that 
some  firms  in  the  State  which  he  so 
very  admirably  and  eloquently  represents 
did  not  respond  to,  or  take  advsoitage 
of,  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  defense  con- 
tracts. The  Chief  of  Military  Construc- 
tion In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  made  the 
statement  today,  to  my  olBce,  that  con- 
tracts such  as  missile  site  contracts  are 
"widely  advertised."  That  statement  is 
unquestionably  true.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  has  thus  far  pointed  a  finger  at 
any  segment  of  the  Etefense  Department 
and  accused  it  of  falling  to  disseminate 
adequately  the  information  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  which  It  was  Inviting  bids  respect- 
ing any  prospectus  for  the  purchase  of 
hardware  or  systems. 

Perhaps  a  regrettable  aspect  with  ref- 
erence to  participation  in  Government 
business  is  that  some  firms  do  not  re- 
spond adequately  to  the  prosi>ectus 
which  the  particular  segment  of  the 
Defense  Department  offers.  At  any  rate. 
Madam  President,  I  was  very  glad  to 
engage  in  the  colloquy. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Kcchels 
remarks: 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  corLsent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon with  the  understanding  that  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and  also 
that  the  comments  of  my  able  friend 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  the  remarks  I  intend  to  com- 
plete shortly. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


•  THE  TIGER  IN  THE  SENATE"— PER- 
SONAL STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  sent  to  the  Press  Galleries  tiie  fol- 
lowing press  release : 

Senator  Watnk  Moes«  Iseued  the  follow- 
ing comment  about  advance  copies  of  ft  book 
about  him  entitled  "The  Tiger  In  the  Sen- 
ate." being  circulated  among  his  Senate  cgl- 
leagues  by  the  publisher: 

"This  character  assassination  book  Is  full 
of  untruths,  half-truths,  out-of-context  dis- 
tortions, and  oft-repeated  Republican  mis- 
representations. 

"Its  author  Is  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  several  anti-Morse  newspapers  In  Ore- 
gon. The  fact  that  the  book's  publishers 
did  not  submit  the  manuscript  to  me  In  ad- 
vance of  publication  so  that  I  could  have 
pointed  out  to  them  Its  misstatements  and 
slanted  Journalism  Is  Indicative  of  the  p<'lltl- 
cal  purposes  of  the  book. 

"I  realize  that  I  am  fair  game  for  my  politi- 
cal enemle.^  In  the  forthcoming  campaign  and 
this  book  is  their  first  attack.  There  will  b« 
others.  Nevertheless,  my  faith  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  Oregon  convinces  me 
that  they  will  recognize  the  unfairness  and 
{wUtlcal  motivations  of  the  book." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
very  much  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  com- 
ment on  the  -statement  of  the  Senator 
from  OreRon? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  clarified  the  atmosphere  with  regard 
to  the  book  Like  many  other  Senators. 
I  received  a  copy  of  the  book  and  Im- 
mediately assumed  that  it  was  a  cam- 
paign document  put  out  by  someone  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
have  not  read  the  book. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  .say  that 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Senator  has  not 
read  the  book. 

Mr  KEATING  No,  I  was  planning  to 
do  so.  In  fact.  I  was  in  the  process  of 
writing  the  publisher  to  say  that  because 
of  my  high  retrard  for  the  Senator  I 
should  read  the  bo<jk  at  my  earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr  MORSE  Tfie  Senator  is  verv 
k:nd 

Mr  kE.\TING  If  the  l-'tttr  has  t:onp 
out,  I  apoIo'.;ize  to  the  Senator  I  as- 
sumed that  it  was  .snmetiung  that  the 
Senator  had  approved 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield"' 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tlie  Senator  from 
New  York  would  at,'ree.  would  he  not,  that 
the  title,  which  reveals  the  qualities  of 
courage,  tenacity,  perseverance,  and 
strength  that  are  characteri.stic  of  a 
tiger,  would  al.«o  apply  to  the  di^- 
tinpuished  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  uas  the  title  that 
made  me  th.nk  the  book  was  a  campaign 
document. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Ur.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  times 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  ready  to  "mix  it  up"  In  the 
Senate,  but  none  of  us  would  care  to 
meet  him  head  on.  I  think  the  title  of 
the  book  is  appropriate,  but  what  the 
text  or  the  context  of  the  book  is  I  am 
uncertain.  However,  if  there  Is  any  man 
who  has  the  strength,  the  vitality,  the 
courage,  and  the  astuteness  of  the  tiger, 
it  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  good  natured  - 
ly  that  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  have 
Senators  make  the  book  a  bestseller. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that  the  series  of  comments 
that  has  taken  place  will  follow  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
understanding  was  Included  In  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 


BILI.IE    SOL    ESTES    AND    THE    DE- 
PARTMENT  OP   AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  early  today  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman,  held  a  press 
conference  at  which  time  he  said: 

Three  Agriculture  Department  employees 
may  have  received  favors  from  Texas  Finan- 
cier BUUe  Sol  Estes  but  declarvd  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  Eates  ever  was  shown  any  fa- 
voritism by  the  E>epartment. 

I  And  DO  grounds  for  any  accusations 
that  Estes  was  shown  any  favoritism,"  Free- 
man told  a  news  conference  called  to  discuss 
Department  dealings  with  Estes.  Tlie  latter 
Is  under  State  and  Federal  Indictment  for 
fraud  In  west  Texas. 

At  a  76-mlnute  news  conference.  Freeman 
said  that  of  the  three  pereons  who  might 
have  received  gratuities  from  Estee.  one  has 
been  fired,  one  has  resigned,  and  one  who 
testtfled  under  oath  that  he  took  nothing 
U  sUU  being  investigated  by  the  FBI. 

Madam  President,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  a  man  should  be  fired  If  he 
has  not  done  anything  wron^;  why  an- 
other man  if  he  has  not  done  anything 
wrong  .suddenly  resigned;  and  why  the 
authorities  should  continue  to  investigate 
a  third  man  if  there  were  no  evidence  of 
wrongdoing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Secretary  s  decision  on  this  Investigation 
has  already  been  announced.  However, 
I  cannot  reconcile  his  decision  very  read- 
ily with  a  letter  which  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Texas  wrote  to  Mr.  Freeman  un- 
der date  of  Friday.  May  4.  a  copy  of 
which  I  happen  to  have  and  which  I 
would  like  to  read.  The  letter  is  signed 
by  Mr.  Will  Wilson,  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  It  reads  as  fol- 
io w.s  . 

Alsti.v    Tc.x  .  May  4.  1962. 
Hiiv.     Orvii  :  t  FnEEitfAN. 
Seci-iary  of  Agrtculturi', 
Department  of  Ag'^iculture, 
\Va<'n-ig:o'\.  D  C 

Dear  Mb  StCRETART :  I  was  surprised  to 
Irarn  of  your  television  statement  that  the 
r>ep.'irtmeiit  of  Agriculture  had  not  received 
!iny  evidence  or  InXormatlon  Indicating 
ri\'<ruism  bhown  cf  Mr.  BUlle  Sol  Betes,  of 
I  exHS. 

As  you  know,  we  liave  offered  our  full  co- 
operaii  <n  and  access  to  aU  of  the  records  and 
e-.  idriue  w^  hu\e  gathered  In  the  Estes  caee 
to  t.^e  L>partnieni  of  Agriculture,  and  to  »11 
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other  Federal  agencies  or  congressional  cccn- 
nuttees  Interested. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  so  far,  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal areas  of  favored  treatment  of  Mr.  Srtes 
by  the  USDA  that  are  Involred: 

1  The  USDA  relied  In  IMI  upon  an  In- 
cunclvislve  audit  not  based  upon  sound 
.tudulng  procedures  and  not  reflecting  the 
true  net  worth  of  Mr.  Estee  In  allowing  Estes 
to  continue  to  operate  under  a  reduced  bond. 
m  .vpite  of  a  greatly  Increased  storage  capac- 
ity and  the  expressed  concern  of  the  bonding 
conii>any.  At  the  time  the  bond  was  re- 
newed February  23.  1961.  the  Estes  grain 
stoTH^e  capacity  covered  was  26.642.000 
hM.<^hel.s  When  the  bond  In  the  same 
..mount.  »700.000,  was  renewed  February  24, 
1962  the  Estee  storage  capacity  had  In- 
creivscd  to  50,949.000  busbels.  Testimony  In 
the  courts  of  Inquiry  by  agenU  of  the  bond- 
ing company  show  that  Mr.  Estes  could  not 
h.ive  obtained  a  bond — and  thos  cotild  not 
have  continued  to  expand  or  operate — with- 
out .'»  complete  and  accurate  audit,  except  for 
the  USDA  scllon  In  rescinding  a  proposed  In- 
cre.ise  In  the  bond  required  of  Sstea  To 
date  the  USDA  has  not  revealed  upon  what 
b.isis  It  recommended  the  $700,000  bond  be 
renewed  on  February  24,  1952.  For  your 
further  stvidy.  I  am  enclosing  a  chart  show- 
ing a  CLimpanson  of  the  bond  requirements 
and  the  increases  In  storage  capacity  of 
these  Estes  operations  t>ased  upon  USDA  re- 
ports 

2  Estes  w.is  appointed  to  the  National 
Cotton  Advt.'iory  Committee  on  November 
17.  1961,  despite  an  official  report  filed  prevl- 


ouriy  on  October  27,  1961.  by  the  ASC  in- 
vcetlgatlng  dlvtekm.  upon  wlilcb  the  USDA 
later  held  the  1»61  Kstes  cotton  allotment 
transfers  of  3,123.1  acres  were  lUegal.  The 
USDA  also  was  aware  that  Bstes  had  been 
fined  #42,000  2  months  earlier  for  a  serious 
Infraction  of  the  acreage  control  regulations. 
Also,  It  Is  our  understanding  that  a  staff 
assistant  to  Mr.  Emory  Jacobs,  since  resigned, 
Mentlfled  as  a  Mr.  N.  Battle  Haies.  recom- 
mended prior  to  Estes'  appointment  that  the 
&tes  case  be  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  a  possible  criminal  violation, 
but   was  overruled   by   USDA  superiors. 

You  will  recall,  of  course,  that  you  ac- 
knowledged receipt  on  April  24  of  a  sum- 
mary of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ralph  sent  to 
you  by  my  office,  sikI  turned  over  by  you  to 
tbe  FBI,  as  well  as  several  letters  of  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  William  E.  Morris  of 
your  Department  and  Mr.  Estes.  sent  to  you 
by  my  office  on  April  30  and  acknowledged 
by  yon  May  S. 

In  addition,  we  have  agreed  to  furnish  the 
general  counsel  of  the  USDA  otDcc  In  Dallas 
with  copies  of  the  transcripts  of  all  of  the 
Texas  courU  of  Inquiry,  and  have  invited  him 
or  any  other  official  from  yotir  Department 
to  examine  or  make  copies  of  all  of  th« 
records  and  evidence  In  the  Estes  case  In  our 
possession.  He  has  not  yet  Indicated  a  de- 
sirs  to  come  to  Austin  and  examine  these 
records,  however. 

There  is  also  in  our  possession  additional 
evidence  of  the  close  relationship  between 
Mr.  Estes  and  certain  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  obtained  under  vLsl- 
torlal  letter,   which,   under   law,   I    am   not 


pernuttcd  to  divulge  except  in  a  court  pro- 
ceeding. This  Information,  of  course,  could 
be  obtained  by  your  own  investigators  or  a 
congressional  committee. 

As  I  stated  to  you  in  my  previous  letter. 
it  Is  our  desire  to  cooperate  fully  with  your 
Department  and  6uppc«-t  your  position  by 
imcoverlng  aU  of  the  evidence  in  the  Estes 
case  so  that  remedial  action  may  be  taken 
by  your  office.  We  wUl  be  happy  to  give 
whatever  assistance  possible  to  any  of  your 
investigators,  or  those  of  Congress,  the  FBI, 
or  any  other  Federal  agency  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

Will  Wn,80H, 
Attorney  General  of  Texas. 

1  quote  one  significant  paragraph 
from  this  letter : 

We  have  agreed  to  furnish  the  general 
counsel  of  the  USDA  office  In  Dallas  with 
copies  of  the  transcripts  of  all  the  TVx&a 
courts  of  Inquiry,  and  have  Invited  him  or 
any  other  official  from  your  Department  to 
examine  or  make  copies  of  all  the  records 
and  evidence  in  the  Estes  case  in  our  posses- 
sion. He  has  not  as  yet  Indicated  a  desire 
to  come  to  Austin  and  examine  these  records, 
however. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  enclosure  which  accom- 
panied the  letter  I  have  Just  read  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 
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Dec.  12,  1060,  United  Kienton  to  Estos  (dis- 
cussioo  al  bond  with  Cwl  Milirr)  Lubbock 
transcript,  ctliihlt  S-1. 

TVe.  15,  l%!i,  .^ndrrwji  Co.  to  Aetna  (FPO.^ 
Imd  w«o  fit  to  waive  extensiea  of  1281.000 
and  to  accept  new  sutngt  nadar  $700,ouy 
bond).   Lubbock  Lrauscript,  eibibU  S-7. 

IV'c.  29,  1900,  Aetna  to  .Vndrew»  Co.  (.Vctni 
flemarjdcd  CPA  midit  before  renewal  of 
t7no,aou  bondK    Lubbock  transcript,  exhibit 

S-H. 

Fel).  10,  19CI  llarron  to  Cooixr  (Wa.sluiiRti.ii 
Instructod  nim  to  renew  iKjnd  at  fTW.ftdni 
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.N'>ir.-TraJ\.<icript  references  rtsler  to  ofikial  IrAnstiipIs  of  Attorney  General's  antit.'ust  liparinss  in  Lublxx*  on  Apr.  1<,»,  I'.H'.J.  und  in  I>;ii!.ij  on  .\iir.  2ii,  1962. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  enclosure  which  accom- 
panied the  letter  shows  how  Mr.  Estes' 
grain  storage  capacity  advanced  from 
February  24.  1939,  at  Plainvlew,  from 
-960.000  bushels  to  50,949,000  bushels 
"n  FcbruaiT  24,  1961,  and  that  during 
rill  of  that  time  the  maximum  bond  re- 
Quired  was  $700,000. 

Madam  President,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous conusant  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord excerpts  from  the  press  conference 
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as  reported  on  the  news  ticker  today,  in 
which  Secretary  Freeman  points  out  the 
Department's  position  in  connection 
with  what  he  infers  is  the  lack  of  need 
for  further  investigation  in  his  Depart- 
ment. In  this  press  notice  I  note  the 
following  statement: 

Freeman  eald  under  questioning  about  the 
Department  action  tn  locking  N.  Battle  Hales 
from  his  office,  which  contained  Estes  files, 
that  the  action  was  taken  becauee  It  was 
possible  national  security  was  Inrolved.  He 
did  not  pursue  this  further 


Just  how  the  disclosure  of  wrongdoing 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
affect  our  national  security  is  a  (>oint 
which  I  cannot  understand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

He  referred  to  Emery  E.  Jacobs,  a  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  who  reslfned 
after  he  was  linked  with  Estes  gift  giving; 
William  Morris,  staff  assistant  to  former 
Asslstatit    Secretary   James   Ralph   who   was 
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nred  after  he  refused  to  anrwer  Department 
questions,  and  Ralph  hlmaelf  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  Estes  case  Is  still  In  the  hands 
of  the  FBI. 

Freeman  said  he  knew  that  Estes  was  hav- 
ing difficulty  with  the  Department  over  cot- 
ton allotments  when  he  was  appiolnted  to 
the  National  Cotton  Advisory  Council  In 
July    1961 

He  pointed  out  that  trouble  over  cotton 
allotments  In  many  Instances  has  been  re- 
ferred to  eis  a  "lawyer's  quarrel  " 

What  one  set  of  lawyers  may  decide  Is  U- 
Iet(al  and  another  may  decide  Is  legal  and 
proper  still  Is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to 
decide.  Freeman  observed. 

Freeman  conceded  In  response  to  ques- 
tioning that  In  hindsight  the  Department 
probably  should  have  dealt  with  the  Estes 
case  more  expeditiously.  He  said  that  any 
similar  cases  would  be  handled  more  quickly 
in  the  future. 

Had  the  Department  not  followed  its  reg- 
ular administrative  procedures  In  the  Estes 
case,  be  said,  the  Department  might  have 
become  vulnerable  to  lawsuits  He  said 
there  Is  still  a  probability  that  the  matter 
will   be  reviewed  In  the  courts. 

Freeman  said  that  he  has  discussed  the 
Estes  case  with  Atty.  Oen.  Robert  F  Ken- 
nedy and  with  White  House  aids.  He  also 
said  that  he  had  mentioned  It  Informally 
to  the  President  but  refused  to  give  any  of 
the  substance  of  his  discussion  with  the 
President. 

In  regard  to  the  three  Department  em- 
ployees, Freeman  said  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
there  had  been  no  adverse  repyort  on  the 
appointment  of  Jacobs.  He  said  that  Morris 
was  appointed  under  civil  service  regula- 
tions. Ralph  was  named  to  his  post  by 
Freeman 

Ralph,  the  Secretary  said,  denied  that  he 
purchased  anything  while  accompanied  by 
Estee.  but  admitted  that  he  was  fitted  for 
some  clothing.  Freeman  said  Ralph  denied 
both  to  him  and  under  oath  In  Texas  that 
he  accepted  anything  from  Estes 

Freeman  said  he  was  withholding  any  fln>U 
opinion  on  Ralph  pending  an  FBI  report 
Ralph  la  under  appointment  as  an  agrlcul- 
tural  attach*  to  the  Philippines. 

Freeman  said  there  had  been  no  pressure 
put  on  him  to  drop  the  Department's  In- 
vestigation of  the  Cstee  case. 

"I  would  violently  reject  any  such  pres- 
sure."  Freeman  said. 

It  was  learned,  meanwhile,  that  Ralph  of- 
fered hie  resignation  to  Freeman  on  April  16 

A  source  said  Freeman  and  Ralph  dls- 
cusaed  the  question  of  whether  Ralph 
should  remain  on  the  Oovernment  payroll 
while  the  case  was  under  investigation  The 
Informant  said  Freeman  at  one  point  recom- 
mended that  Ralph  resign,  but  when  the 
subordinate  later  offered  to  quit,  Freeman 
did  not  accept  the  offer 

Ralph  said  today  he  was  still  going  about 
his  preparations  to  go  to  the  Philippines 

Freeman  said  that  Ralph's  demotlun  as 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  post  of  agricul- 
tural attache  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Estes  case. 

Freeman  said  no  "  when  asked  if  he  knew 
of  any  ptjUtlcal  contributions  ever  beinij 
Solicited    from   Estes. 

Freeman  was  asked  If  he  had  ever  met 
Elstes.  He  said  that  to  his  best  recollection 
he  met  Estes  one  day  when  the  Texan  was 
In  the  Depaxtment  to  confer  with  General 
Counsel  John  Bagwell. 

Freeman  said  under  questioning  about  the 
Department  action  In  locking  N  Battle  Hales 
from  his  offlce.  which  contained  Estes  tiles, 
that  the  action  was  taken  because  It  was 
possible  national  security  was  Involved  He 
did  not  pursue  this  further. 

Hales  made  a  charge  of  favoritism  In  the 
E^stes  case  against  Department  officials  In  a 
news  conference   last  week 


At  Freeman's  request.  Horace  Godfrey, 
Administrator  of  ASCS,  said  there  were  lots 
of  files  In  Hales*  office  and  that  when  Hales 
was  transferred  to  another  office  he  had  no 
use  for  the  Estes   files 

Freeman  said  he  had  laid  down  a  hard 
rule  about  gift  taking  by  the  Department 

"You  notta  be  pure — you  gutta  liK)k  pure," 
Freeman  said 

"That  Is  a  hard  rule  but  that  s  the  way 
I  want  It    ' 

The  Secretary  'ip«'r.ed  hl.s  rur.ference  with 
the  statement  he  wanted  these  points 
"sharply  In  focus  " 

That  the  tnvestlKatli.n.  arre.st,  and  indict- 
ment of  Estes  was  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  this  administration 

That  as  soon  as  he  received  reports  that 
Estes  had  relations  with  the  Department 
"other  than  appropriate'  he  called  fur  a 
Cf)mplete  review  and  sent  the  Inform. itlnn 
to  the  FBI 

At  one  ptilnt  Freem.u:  said  I  do  ni>t  want 
to  make  It  appear  that  this  (civse)  Is  not  Im- 
portant But  It  has  balliHined  out  of  all  im- 
portance There  Is  no  evldeiiCe  that  any  of 
the  three  employees  made  any  decision  that 
favored    BllUe   Sol   Estes  " 

Freeman  said  one  of  the  mo.st  perplexing 
elements  In  the  Estes  cottt)n  caae  is  the  fact 
that  no  one  Is  nciw  sure  what  iiustructlons 
were  Riven  to  cf)unty  officials  m  Tex.va  who 
handled  Estes  proposal  to  transfer  cottun 
allotments  more  than  a  year  ag'j  The  De- 
partment official  who  gave  Instructions  to 
the  committees  originally.  Henry  Marshall.  Is 
dead 

"What  happened  In  these  Texas  counties 
Is  something  n(.>b<xly  knows  becau.-:e  the  key 
m.u:   Is   not  alive."  Freeman   said 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Madam 
President,  based  on  what  information  I 
have  available,  I  fail  to  see  where  na- 
tional security  could  be  involved  in  con- 
nection with  what  may  have  occurred  in 
the  financial  transactions  of  Mr.  E^stes 
I  can  see  where  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
certain  individuals,  but  certainly  from  a 
national  security  standpoint  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Is  a  basis  at  all  for  holding 
ofT  on  the  investigation. 

I  next  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
incorporated  in  the  Ricord  correspond- 
ence between  Mr  Estes  and  Mr.  Morris, 
one  of  the  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  either  resigned  or 
has  been  fired — I  am  not  sure  which — 
although  one  of  the  reports  I  have 
received — and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
gft  any  report  directly  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aenculture — is  that  he  is  on 
annual  leave,  and  they  are  waiting  to  .see 
whether  or  not  to  reinstate  hiin 

I  ask  that  this  series  of  correspond- 
ence be  printed  in  the  RtroRO  at  thi.s 
point 

Fir.st  there  i.s  the  letter  of  March  17. 
1961.  .signed  by  Mr.  Morris.  It  i.s  ad- 
dres.sed  to  Mr  E.sto.s.  another  letter  i.s 
Mr  E.-ite.s'  reply  therett>.  dated  March  21. 
1961 :  and  the  third  letter  i.s  dated  March 
27.    fiom    Mr    Morns   to   Mr     E.ste.s 

The.se  letters  show  the  clo.se  relation- 
.ship  between  Mr  Morns,  the  Depart- 
ment of  A^'riculture  official,  and  Mr. 
Estes. 

There  bemc  no  objection,  the  letters 
weie  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Iieiord, 
as  follows: 

M\BiH     17.    IDfil 
Dear    Biiiir      Readint;    this    Item    today    I 
thought   of   your   plans   for   oversea   market- 
ing of   ifralns      As  I   recall   the  news  article 
you    handetl    me.    you    pr'jp«jse    construction 


of  your  own  port  terminal  facilities  In  the 
United  States  as  well  a.s  warehouses  overseas 
to  handle  your  ^raln 

I  wonder  If  you  have  given  any  con- 
sideration to  owning  and  operating  your  own 
f.hlp.;  If  studies  showed  you  would  ship 
enough  of  your  own  cargo  to  break  even 
on  oi>eraiing  expenses,  amortization,  etc  , 
any  other  cari;o  would  represent  profit  and 
vice  versa  In  addition,  there  would  also 
be  certain  business  advantages  li  malntaln- 
inif  control  of  the  entire  movement. 

When  I  worked  for  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission  I  rcall  some  good  deals  on 
surplus  ships  but  do  not  know  tht  current 
situation  However,  there  should  be  con- 
siderable public  support  for  a  theoretical 
proposal  to  buy  a  ship  or  two  now  laded 
with  grain  and  move  It  Into  world  trade 
channels  This  could  not  actually  be  done 
but  the  comparison  could  be  made  In  sup- 
port of  sale  of  surplus  Government  ships 
for  sui'h  a  worthy  use. 

Maybe  I  am  presumptions  In  referring  this 
to  your  attention,  but  I  know  how  receptive 
you  are  U)  ideas   and   thought  possibly  this 
might  not  ^ave  occurretl  to  you. 
Regards. 

Bill  Moasis. 


Mar(H   21.    1961. 
Mr     Bu.L    Morris, 
\t'Lt-an.  Va 

Dear  Bu.i.  Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
letter  dale<l  March   17,  1961 

I  am  going  to  l>x)k  Into  the  possibility  of 
purch.isinK  my  own  ships  I  think  It  Is  a 
wonderful  Idea  because  as  we  will  be  export- 
ing va-st  quantities  of  grain  I  believe  It  would 
be  feasible  to  own  our  own  ships.  Also.  U 
might  be  that  we  could  bring  back  mer- 
chandl.se  to  sell  to  markets  here  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  Any  Ideas  that  you  might  have 
concerning  this  matter  I  would  appreciate 
your  advising  me  of  them  You  know  the 
great  oaks  grow  from  a  small  acorn,  and  It 
takes  many  Ideas  to  make  a  reality.  Also  It 
takes  79.860  drops  of  water  to  make  a  gallon 
and  you  don  t  have  the  full  amount  of  water 
without  each  drop,  and  If  you  do  not  plant 
anv  seed  you  will  never  harvest  anything. 

It  Is  always  gotjti  to  hear  from  you,  and  I 
hope  everything  Is  well  with  you  and  your 
family 

Very  sincerely. 

^  BiLLtK   Sol   Kstks. 

March    27,    IMl 

DrAR  BiLLiE  Your  letter  of  the  aist  was 
a  welcome  and  pleiisant  surprise  awaiting 
my  return  from  Denver,  Got  In  about  3  am 
Saturday  and  had  to  be  In  the  office  all  day 
Saturday  so  this  Is  my  first  opportunity  to 
share  some  thoughts  with  ycju 

You  have  made  a  mistake  In  Inviting  my 
Ide.ts  because  I  am.  frankly,  so  enthusiastic 
about  you  and  your  noble  plans  for  the 
future  that  you  may  be  burdened  by  my 
comments  But  Government  Is  so  stultifying 
t.j  a  fellow  like  me  that  the  excitement  of 
priv.ire  venture  Into  new  fields  cannot  be 
denied 

This  Is  written  upon  the  a-'sumption  that 
y  lU  will  see  the  wisdom  of  buying  and  or 
chartering  the  bottoms  for  your  grain  shlp- 
me.'it.s  o'.ersea.H  and  that  you  will  exercise 
exi'Uislve  management  control  over  the  en- 
lire  oper.itlon  Am  sure  you  already  icc  the 
wisd  >m  of  this 

As  a  hrst  ci  >n.sideratlon  I  wouljl  like  to 
See  you  rec.ipture  or  ri-lncarnnle  the  fplrlt 
of  the  Yankee  trader  who  pioneered  Ameri- 
c.m  m.iritimf  tiade  In  an  era  of  fierce  com- 
petition, and  Would  su»{g<-st  that  your  ships 
be  so  christened  ile.  .■SS  Prco.t  Trader)  to 
tell  the  world  that  you  are  a  "trader."  and 
not  Juit  an  American  merchant.  Then,  I 
a.v>ume  that  b'Hh  under  Public  Law  480  and 
as  .m  Kulependeni  gr.iln  trader  you  will  reach 
fir  the  dollar  market  first  but  will  also  be 
ready  to  in.irket     air  blessings  of  abundance 
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f..r  lix;al  currencies.  By  so  doing  you  will 
esuibllsh  your  first,  major  competitive  ad- 
\, tillage. 

Having  established  loc&l  credit  balances 
ill  other  countries  and  with  cargo  sp«ce 
iivaiiable  for  return  trade,  I  see  a  horizon 
of  unlimited  opportunity  and  this  Is  the 
phase  that  excites  me.  As  I  see  It,  the  se- 
cret of  success  In  business  is  a  combinatloii 
U  persoiuU  drive  and  the  creation  or  seiz- 
ing of  competitive  advantage.  In  the  field 
of  iniernaticaial  trade  the  major  advantage 
u  the  relative  cost  of  labor,  so  priority  of 
collider  a  tion  must  be  given  to  raw  ma- 
terUU  and  fijiished  products  which  Involve 
high  labor  Input  In  their  production  or  proc- 
e.ssing  lie.,  high  labor  rtiemlcals,  hand 
f.ibrlcated  goods,  etc.).  I  am  of  the  belief 
liiai  almost  anything  can  be  merchandised 
111  the  United  States  If  it  is  competitively 
priced,  and  this  should  represent  your  sec- 
>'nd  advantage. 

Market  development  here  In  the  United 
Sates  for  Imported  goods  should  have  equal 
priority  with  the  developiAent  of  foreign 
markets  for  our  agricultural  surpiuaes.  Do- 
mestic damand  exists — It  only  has  to  be 
idenUfied  and  developed.  I  would  start  with 
men  like  yourself  who  have  built  ideas  Into 
business  structures,  and  I  think  Immedi- 
ately of  a  good  friend  In  Clara  City.  Minn, 
u  ho  was  a  small  merchant  less  than  20  years 
ago  and  who  today  operates  as  buying,  pro- 
motion, and  adTertlitog  agant  for  an  asso- 
ciation of  more  than  a  thousand  locally 
owned  and  independent  "V*  stores  in  30  cr 
inure  States.  Gordon  Tock  was  a  little  man 
v,ho  thought  big,  be  saw  a  need,  and  he  met 

For  a  modest  markup  he  gives  his  member- 
mer.hants  a  competitive  advantage  and  his 
profits  parallel  theirs.  I  believe  Oordon 
would  be  immediately  interaattad  in  an  op- 
portunity to  order  in  quantttj  staple  goods 
and  proDiotlon  Items  for  his  'V"  Store  net- 
work. 

Oordon  Yock  and  his  "V  Storss  typify 
.American  enterprise  which  Is  constantly 
alert  and  I  believe  before  your  first  ship 
Mils  you  can  establish  certain  market  out- 
leu  for  compeUtlTSly  priced  teiports. 

Then  I  would  eonstder  erecting  on  each 
■hip  a  "trade  room"  to  dtoplay  samples  of 
g'x-Klt  available  fur  Import  In  quantity  at 
compeuu%e  prices.  Houstoa.  New  Orleans, 
etc  .  are  great  convention  canters  and  when 
Amerlcin  merchants  have  their  trade  shows 
nnd  conventions  at  these  sites  the  ships 
could  be  scheduled  In  for  them  to  be  In- 
vited aboard  to  buy  from  our  good  nelgh- 
hori  In  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  If  the 
(i'>or  is  properly  opened.  Jobbers  and  brok- 
ers will  seek  you  whUe  you  look  for  them. 

There  is.  of  course,  an  abundance  of  goocta 
overseas  awaiting  markets.  Under  the  dt- 
cTim->tance«,  however,  there  Is  no  necessity 
for  limiting  ones  operations  to  existing  pro- 
duction facilities.  If  domestic  market  op- 
P'Jrtunltles  can  be  establUhed.  mutual  as- 
sistance funds  and  technical  assistance  are 
•vv.iii.ible  fur  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries overseas  and  tlie  training  of  skilled 
fraft..:men  Prom  friends  In  mutual  security. 
Kxport-Import  Bank,  etc  .  I  know  these  cred- 
it and  financial  aids  are  available  to  the 
lands  w  ith  which  you  will  be  doing  business. 
i»nd  think  If  you  will  of  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage involved  In  the  output  of  subsidized 
mills  and  factories  with  relatively  cheap 
l.ibor 

As  I  visualize  It,  a  very  modest  merchan- 
a!.«.ing  and  promotion  staff  of  traders  could 
do  the  Job  I  would  concentrate  on  qual- 
ity ratlier  than  quantity  of  manpower 
'ind  .-a  you  know  from  experience,  there  Is 
a  man  someplace  eqxjal  to  every  Job  re- 
q  umment  The  problem  Is  to  find  him  and 
:   'U  obviously  possess  that  talent. 

Involved  In  all  this  U  the  vital  element 
'  i  public  relations — both  at  home  and 
abroad— which  must  not  be  overlooked.     As 


you  grow  bigger  and  more  competitive,  the 
attacks  of  your  critics  and  your  competitors 
will  keep  pace.  You  know  that  already  this 
Is  so,  and  In  our  system  survival  not  to  men- 
tion success  are  reserred  for  the  fittest.  I  see 
nothing  intrinsically  wrong  vrith  this,  but 
much  of  it  can  be  avoided  by  effective  public 
relatlaos.  Hence,  a  few  concluding  ideas  on 
this  Important  subject. 

Yon  typify  the  American  success  story. 
You  propose  bold,  exciting  new  ventures  Into 
the  field  of  mutually  rewarding  world  trade. 
The  •■BilUe  Sol  Estes  Good  Will  Enterprise" 
you  are  about  to  launch  has  In  it  a  series  of 
stories  appealing  to  people  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  practical,  you  might  consider  of- 
fering to  your  chmrch — and  then  to  others — 
on  a  "space  available  basis"  free  transport 
for  surplus  food,  clothing,  etc.,  to  their  mis- 
sions abroad.  Nothing  yet  devised  equals  the 
"people  to  people"  helpfulness,  and  think 
of  the  image  you  would  create  if  you  helped 
facilitate  these  worthy  causes.  Think,  also, 
upon  the  personal  satisfaction. 

These,  Blllle,  are  but  a  few  rambling  ob- 
servations. I  truly  envy  yon  and  your  as- 
sociates the  challenges  and  c^^KKtunitles 
before  you.  and  anything  I  can  do  to 
encoiirage  you  will  be  rewarding  to  me  as 
success  crowns  your  ventures. 
Regards, 

Bill  M. 

PS. — Ttieae  are  generalities.  If  there  are 
some  specifics  you  would  like  me  to  work 
on,  drqp  rae  a  note  and  111  do  my  best.  Bless 
you. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  quote  an  interesting  para- 
graph from  the  letter  of  March  25, 1961 : 

As  a  first  oonidderatlon,  I  would  like  to  see 
you  recapture  or  reincarnate  the  spirit  of 
the  Yankee  trader  who  pioneered  American 
maritime  trade  In  an  era  of  fierce  competi- 
tion, and  would  itiggest  that  your  ship  be 
so  ohrlstensd  (l.e..  88  l*ecos  Trmder)  to  tell 
the  worUI  that  you  are  a  trader,  and  not  Just 
an  Amartean  BMrehant.  Then  I  assume  that 
both  under  Public  Law  480  and  as  an  Inde- 
peodant  grain  trader  you  will  reach  for  the 
doUar  market  first  but  wlU  also  be  ready  to 
market  our  blessings  of  abtudance  for  local 
currencies.  By  so  doing  you  will  establish 
your  first,  major  competitive  advantage. 

We  must  remember  that  these  letters 
were  written  to  Mr.  Estes  by  •  top  of- 
ficial of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  written  by  a  man  who  allegedly  ac- 
cepted gifts  from  Mr.  Estes. 

Certainly  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  what,  if  any.  favors  were 
extended  to  Mr.  Estes. 

I  have  a  few  letters  here,  also,  which 
were  written  by  Mr.  Morris  under  date 
of  Septembo-  22,  1961.  October  2,  1961, 
and  an  unsigned  letter  taken  from  the 
flies  labeled  "Bill  Morris**  which  was  in- 
troduced in  evidence  at  Dallas. 

These  later  letters  have  all  been  In- 
troduced as  evidence  and  have  been 
commented  upon  in  the  press. 

Two  were  written  by  Mr.  Morris  and 
certainly  indicate  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  help  arrange  a  source  of  political 
influence  in  Washington  to  help  Mr. 
Estes  in  his  grain  operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
letters  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Septembek  22.  1961. 
Deak  Billix:    You  will  recall,  I  discussed 
with  you  the  propoeed  reprinting  of  one  of 
Dr.  Ralph's  significant  speeches.     From  the 


Congressional  Recokd  of  September  ao.  Is 
an  Insertion  by  Cong.'es8man  HsaLair  Hsgen, 
of  California,  of  the  speech  entitled  "Pro- 
moting and  Protecting  the  American  Way 
of  Life  in  Agriculture." 

My  best  estimate  is  that  it  will  cost  $318.76 
to  reprint  25,000  with  envelopes.  These  will 
be  pamphlet  size,  eight  pages,  and  permis- 
sion will  be  granted  to  use  Congreesman 
Hacek's  frank,  which  in  the  case  ot  25,000 
is  the  equivalent  of  $1,000  postage. 

If  you  are  stlU  of  the  mind  to  make  this 
contribution,  I  would  suggest  that  you  send 
me  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $2ao,  made  pay- 
able to  the  "treasurer.  Democratic  National 
Committee,"  indicating  on  the  check  that  it 
is  for  Harlan  Hacbn.  Member  of  Congress,  if 
you  care  to  do  so.  I  will  then  take  the  check 
,to  the  national  committee  and  have  them 
"credit  you  with  the  contribution  and  issue 
a  Umilar  check  to  the  Congressman  to  re- 
imburse him  for  the  printing  costs. 

While  you're  at  it,  if  you  are  still  in  a 
generous  mood,  you  might  make  out  a  check 
to  the  "treasurer.  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee," In  the  amoiuit  of  about  $900  for 
Bo  Edmondsoh,  Member  ot  Congreas.  He  Is 
very  cloee  to  Congressman  Caxz.  Alhst  and 
Is  In  a  serious  financial  bind  on  some  cam- 
paign regards. 

Sincerely, 

Box. 


Septehbbb  35, 1961. 
Ma.  Bill  E.  Moaais, 
AfcLean,  Va. 

Deak  Bill:  I  am  enclosing  my  checks  as 
requested  In  your  letter  dated  September  22, 
1961.  I  am  happy  to  make  these  contrlbu- 
tlons. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sol. 

OcTQBim2.1961. 

Deas  Billie  ;  I  once  worked  for  a  Congress- 
man who  rejected  a  oontrlbirtlon  because  It 
consisted  of  hundred  dollar  bills  and  he 
dldnt  "lUce  big  bllU."  That  almost  p«it  an 
end  to  my  efforts  to  help  finanee  his  cam- 
paign. Sometlmea  helping  others  g«ta  a  bit 
discouraging — as  you  so  well  know. 

Enclosed  are  the  checks  you  so  graciously 
sent.  It  now  develops  that  the  national 
committee  has  made  an  agreement  with  the 
congressional  committee  that  all  help  will 
be  channeled  through  the  latter.  So,  If  you 
don't  mind,  would  you  please  eaaeal  the 
enclosed  and  have  them  made  out  directly 
to  the  two  Congressmen  In  the  amounts  indi- 
cated and  send  to  me.  I  will  then  deliver 
them  and  the  Job  will  be  completed. 

My  reason,  as  you  know,  for  wanting  to 
channel  through  national  was  to  establish 
credit  with  them  as  well  as  the  Individual 
Members  of  Congress.  However,  I  will  see 
that  this  is  done  informally  so  the  net  reeiUt 
will  be  the  same. 

Sorry  for  the  burden,  but  can't  help  it. 
It  Is  a  nuisance  to  me  as  well  as  It  is  to  you. 
Tell  everyone  hello. 
Sincerely, 

Bill. 

Billie:  You  recall  we  have  discussed  the 
wisdom  of  a  "good"  Republican  contact  in 
Congress.  We  considered  H.  Casl  Axdmhsxk, 
of  Minnesota  (top  Republican  on  the  House 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  third  ranking  on  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee),  a  good  choice. 

Talking  to  blm  yesterday  be  nuide  a  sug- 
gestion I  c(»nmend  to  you.  He  and  his 
brother  have  a  new  coal  mine  in  Washington 
just  outside  Seattle.  They  are  a  coal  min- 
ing family  of  Danes  and  this  will  be  the 
most  modern  mine  possible  Including  the 
first  operation  of  new  Bureau  of  Mines  de- 
veloped equipment.  The  mine  is  In  produc- 
tion and  more  capital  is  required  to  be  able 
to  bid  on  big  State,  Federal,  and  other  con- 
tracts. Most  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the 
Andersen  family. 
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They  have  authorized  the  sale  of  some  ad- 
ditional stock.  Moat  of  It  Is  committed,  but 
Congreaaman  ANDsaaxN  hopea  you  might 
take  91.000  or  93.000  worth  of  It  He  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  buy  back  the  stock 
after  May  1,  1963.  at  110  percent  or  after 
May  1.  1963.  at  130  percent  with  n  time  limit 
of  1  year  thereafter  (hla  brother  died  a 
few  months  ago  and  left  an  estate  of  about 
tlOO.OOO  moatly  In  Government  bonds  He 
will  have  his  share  In  a  few  months  and  this 
is  the  basis  behind  the  offer) .  If  you  would 
like  to  buy  the  stock  he  suggests  you  send 
the  check  care  of  me  made  out  to:  Treas- 
urer. Coal,  Inc.  for  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  itlOO  per  ahare)  and  I  would  hand 
him  the  check  in  exchange  for  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  you  conflrmlng  the  commitment 
to  repurchase  at  your  option. 

He  Is  really  In  a  bind  right  now,  is  good 
about  standing  by  hla  commitments  and  his 
friends,  and  this  could  be  a  good  investment 
Let  me  know  about  your  decision  right  away 
It  means  nothing  to  me  personally — you 
judge  what  It  might  be  worth  from  your 
standpoint. 

(Unsigned  letter  taken  from  file  labeled 
"Bill  Morris"  Introduced  In  evidence  at  Dal- 
las.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Morris  in  these  letters  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  make  arrangements  with 
Members  of  Congress  in  connection  with 
getting  their  cooperation  for  Mr.  Elstes. 
These  letters  represent  an  open  solicita- 
tion of  political  contributions  by  Mr 
Morris  as  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
ofBclal  from  Mr.  Estes,  a  man  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Government  through  his 
Department. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  stating  that 
In  light  of  the  serious  charges  which 
have  been  made  and  the  inferences 
which  have  been  drawn  from  these  state- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  Congress  has  any 
alternative  other  than  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation to  a  conclusion,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  and,  if 
so.  to  what  extent  there  has  been  an 
improper  alliance  between  Mr.  E:stes  and 
any  Government  ofllcial.  either  at  the 
high  level  here  in  Washington  or  at  the 
lower  level  in  the  field. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  no  evidence  of  favortism  has  been 
found,  when  three  men  have  already  left 
the  Department — one  has  been  fired. 
one  is  being  investigated,  and  one  has 
resigned.  Certainly  there  is  evidence 
enough  already  available  to  indicate  that 
this  investigation  cannot  be  stopped  at 
this  time 

I  care  not  which  administration  may 
be  affected:  the  point  is  we  have  no 
choice  in  Congress  except  to  pursue  the 
investigation,  to  let  all  the  facts  come 
out.  and  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

I  disagree  completely  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Secretary  in  hi.s  state- 
ment this  morning  that  whatever  might 
have  been  wrong  in  the  handling  of  the 
acreage  allotments  was  attributable  to 
a  man  who  a  few  months  at^o  died,  pre- 
sumably as  a  suicide.  I  must  say.  in  that 
connection,  it  was  a  rather  strange  cir- 
cunrstance  for  a  suicide  to  die  as  the  re- 
sult of  several  bullet  wounds  inflicted 
with  wiiat  w  a.s  referred  to  as  a  bolt  action 
nlle  I  have  had  greater  respect  for  the 
marksmanship  of  Texans 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  net  all 
the  facts,  and  certainly  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  Hum. 


Mr.  Estes  did  obtain  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  decisions  which  al- 
lowed him  to  pyramid  his  grain  storage 
operations  and  which  allowed  him  to 
obtain  thousands  of  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments under  circumstances  which  are 
now  admittedly  wrong  if  not  actually 
illegal.  Admittedly  the  men  who  were 
in  a  position  to  grant  him  these  favor- 
able decisions  were  accepting  lavish  gifts 
from  Mr.  Estes. 

What  more  proof  do  we  need  to  show 
that  this  case  demands  a  full  investiga- 
tion? 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361'  for  the  re- 
lief of  James  M.  Norman. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, here  we  have  another  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  which  has  been  grinding 
the  important  legitimate  work  of  Con- 
gress to  a  halt.  This  is  the  second  time 
in  40  days.  Those  responsible  should 
have  reconsidered  their  action  and  taken 
this  proposal  down  long  before  now. 

As  is  usual  with  so-called  civil  rights 
bills,  this  one  also  has  been  foisted  on 
the  Senate  by  means  of  unorthodox  pro- 
cedure. It  is  here  without  adequate 
committee  consideration,  without  com- 
mittee approval,  and  without  even  a 
committee  report. 

As  is  usual  with  so-called  civil  right.s 
bills,  and  hke  a  tail  wagging  the  dog. 
the  proposal  is  in  the  form  of  a  major 
amendment  to  an  innocuous  bill  as  with 
the  Stella  schoolhouse  bill,  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Memorial  bill,  and  now  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  its  pro- 
ponents said  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
■protecting  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  free  from  arbitrary  discrimina- 
tion by  literacy  tests  or  other  means.  " 
It  would  amend  the  elective  franchise 
provisioas  in  existing  law. 

Like  most  so-called  civil  rights  bills, 
this  one  also  can  be  described  as  useless, 
irritating,  and  unconstitutional.  If  any- 
thing is  more  fundamentally  American 
and  thoroughly  constitutional  than  tiie 
right  of  States  to  fix  voting  qualifica- 
tions, ii  IS  hard  to  find 

The  bill  i.s  true  to  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation pattern.  It  has  liie  usual  bleed- 
ing-heart preamble  followed  by  sub- 
stantive provisions  .■>o  imperfectly  drawn 
that  It  IS  difficult  to  determine  whi-ther 
It  IS  by  design  or  inexcu.sable  catelcxs- 
ness. 

I  quote  directly  from  paye  3  of  the  bill 
as   introduced,   beginning   on  line   5. 

N'j  person,  whether  ac'iiit;  vituler  culir 
of  law  nr  otherwise.  shiiU  intlmidiite 
threaten,  coerce  or  attempt  to  IntlnilUate 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  other  person  fur  the 
purjKise  of  Interfering  with  the  right  of 
.Tiuch  person  to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  m.w 
choose  In  any  Federal  electl>in  or  subje.  t 
fir  attempt  Ui  suhjert  any  other  [>ersnn  t" 
the  deprlvatU'ii  uf  the  right  to  vnte  in  aiiv 
fVderp.l  elec'.iiin  Deprivation  uf  the  riirht 
to  v.ite  sh.ill  include  but  shall  n<it  be  limited 
to  '  1  )  the  application  to  any  per.soii  of 
st.md.irds  or  pnx'cdures  more  strliiKont  than 
are  nppUcd  to  others  similarly  situated  and 
(2|  the  denlii!  to  any  person  otherwise  quali- 
fied by  l.-iw  nf  the  right  to  vote  on  acciunt 
of    his     perfnrmance     In     any     ex:imi:i.iMon, 


whether  for  literacy  or  otherwise.  IX  such 
other  person  has  not  been  adjudged  Incom- 
petent and  has  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  of  any  public  school  or  accredited 
private  school  In  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico 

Federal  election  means  any  general,  spe- 
ci;xl.  or  primary  election  held  solely  or  in 
part  for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  selecting 
any  candidate  for  the  oflBce  of  President, 
Vice  President,  presidential  elector.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the  House 
nf  Representative.  Delegate,  or  Commis- 
sioner from  the  territories  or  possesslona. 

The  language  just  read  from  the  bill 
is  typical  of  the  so-called  civil  righUs 
proposals.  It  is  defective  to  begin  with, 
and  was  never  given  the  benefit  of  com- 
mittee perfection  It  should  be  embar- 
rassing to  both  Its  patrons  and  it  a  pro- 
ponents. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  language 
in  lines  18  through  21.  which  provides 
■•  •  •  has  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade."  and  so  forth.  There  is  neither 
provision  nor  requirement  for  either 
proof  or  oath  that  the  person  has  fin- 
ished the  sixth  grade. 

What  is  an  election  or  registration 
official  to  do  if  he  has  reason  not  to  be- 
lieve such  a  statement  or  suspect  its 
accuracy  Would  the  statement  be 
written  or  oraP  According  to  the 
preamble,  it  might  even  be  in  a  foreign 
language. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  language 
on  lines  15  through  21.  which  provides 
that  a  person  otherwise  qualified  can- 
not be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  his  performance  in  any  exami- 
nation 'if  he  has  completed  the  sixth 
primary  grade."  and  so  forth. 

What  would  be  the  sltuaUon  If  no 
examination  were  given,  but  a  seventh 
grade  certificate  or  high  school  diploma 
were  required?  Do  proponents  of  this 
measure  approve  of  this  language  as  It 
IS  drafted  in  the  bill? 

Attention  is  Invited  to  the  language  in 
linos  11  through  14.  which  provides 
that  'deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote 
slial  not  be  limited  to  1 1  •  application  to 
any  persons  of  standards  or  procedures 
more  stringent  than  are  applied  to 
otliers,"    And  so  forth. 

"Standards  and  procedures'  with  re- 
spect to  whaf  Voting,  registration. 
dnvini;  automobiles,  flying  spaceships' 
What  standards  and  procedures?  The 
bill  does  not  say.  Such  loose  language 
IS  enough  to  horrify  good  legislative 
draftsmen  and  .ludms  who  might  have 
to  decide  ca.ses  under  it 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  language 
in  lines  19  through  'Jl.  where  reference 
is  made  to  completion  of  the  sixth  grade 
m  public  or  accredited  schools  in  any 
Stale  or  territory,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Hieo 

What  about  Europe,  the  Near  East, 
and  the  Far  East:*  The  people  of  the 
Unit.d  States  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  for  tlie  education  of  the  children 
of  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  sta- 
tioned in  these  areas,  and  they  have 
been  doing  so  for  years. 

Th.ese  schools  are  paid  for  with  our 
money  They  are  for  the  children  of 
our  own  people.  They  are  taught  by 
our   own   teachers.      They   meet    all   the 
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requirements  of  our  own  public  and  ac- 
credited schools.  They,  too,  have  a 
sixth  grade. 

But  they  happen  to  be  in  places  other 
than  the  States  and  territories,  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  They  are  In 
Germany,  Turkey,  Japan,  and  else- 
where. There  are  many  schools,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  pupils. 

Is  the  purpose  of  this  measure  to  dis- 
franchise those  who  may  rely  on  this 
provision,  if  they  have  completed  the 
sixth  grade  in  one  of  the  schools  con- 
ducted for  our  Armed  Forces  in  some 
area  not  specified  in  this  measure? 

Attention  Is  invited  to  the  language 
in  lines  18  and  19,  which  provide  "has 
completed  the  sixth  grade,"  and  so  forth. 
It  does  not  say  "has  successfully"  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade;  and  neither  does 
it  say  has  completed  more  than  six 
grades. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  person  might 
have  completed  the  sixth  grade,  but  with 
unsatisfactory  grades,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  school  after  the  unsatisfactory 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade.  What 
would  be  his  status  under  this  loose 
languaige? 

There  is  a  man  in  the  Capitol — a 
highly  educated  gentleman.  He  Is  a  good 
citizen  In  all  respects.  He  is  known  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
so  proficient  In  school,  he  was  promoted 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  grade. 

In  the  simple  language  of  school  chil- 
dren, he  "skipped"  the  sixth  grade;  but 
he  has  college  degreeii,  and  he  has  com- 
pleted graduate  school.  What  would 
be  his  status  If  he  relied  on  this  pro- 
vision for  his  right  to  vote? 

If  analysis  of  the  IfinRuage  in  the  bill 
sounds  like  ridicule,  I  submit  that  those 
responsible  for  the  technical  drafting  of 
this  proposal  are  entitled  to  criticism  of 
this  nature.  I  am  sure  the  sponsors  did 
not  Intend  for  it  to  be  so  ridiculous. 

Here  we  have  a  horrible  example  of 
what  unorthodox  legislative  procedure 
produces.  The  technical  deficiencies  I 
have  pointed  out  ai'e  only  some  of 
those — not  all — which  characterize  this 
proposal.  I  shall  mention  one  more,  and 
it  is  important. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  wiU 
vhe  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Section  2  contains  lan- 
guage which  provides,  in  substance,  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  his  performance 
upon  examination,  whether  for  literacy 
or  otherwise.  E>oes  not  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  interpret  that  provision  to  mean 
that  its  benefit  Is  intended  for  persons 
who  flunk  the  literacy  test,  or  who  in 
other  words  demonstrate  in  a  literacy 
test  that  they  are  illiterate?  Does  not 
the  Senator  agree  with  my  observation 
that  this  provision  makes  a  rank  dis- 
crimination between  illiterate  persons 
who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade  and 
illiterate  persons  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  as  far  as  the  sixth 
grade? 

And  if  a  State  wen;  to  pass  a  law 
making  such  a  discrimination  between 
illiterate  people,  would  not  the  equal- 
protection  clause  of  tlie  14th  amend- 
ment require  that  the  State  be  declared 


to  have  been  guilty  of  a  discrimination 
which  the  14th  amendment  forbade? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  think  of  any  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  be  so  solicitous  about  illit- 
erate persons  who  have  completed  the 
sixth  grade,  but  not  about  illiterate  per- 
sons who  have  not  completed  the  sixth 
grade? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  put  his  finger 
on  one  of  the  vital  parts  of  the  bill  which, 
to  me.  Is  ridiculous. 

Madam  President,  attention  is  Invited 
to  the  fact  thftt  the  language  in  lines  5 
through  21  relates  to  participation  in 
any  Federal  election.  Attention  is  fur- 
ther invited  to  the  language  In  line  22 
through  line  3  at  the  top  of  page  4.  which 
defines  a  Federal  election. 

A  Federal  election  for  purposes  of  this 
proposal  "means  any  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  held  solely  or  in  part 
for  electing  any  candidate  for  the  ofDce 
of  President.  Vice  President,  presidential 
elector,  Member  of  the  Senate.  House." 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  difTerence 
between  this  language  and  the  language 
in  the  present  law — the  elective  fran- 
chise provisions  in  42  U.S.C.  1971.  These 
provisions  read  as  follows: 

VoUng  rlghta— Intimidation,  threats,  or 
coercion:  No  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwlae,  shall  Intimidate, 
threaten,  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  other  person  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  the  right  of  such 
other  person  to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may 
choose,  or  of  causing  such  other  person  to 
vote  for,  or  not  to  vote  for,  any  candidate  for 
the  ofHce  of  President,  Vice  President,  presi- 
dential elector.  Member  of  the  Senate,  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Delegates  or  Commissioners  from  the  Terri- 
tories or  possessions  at  any  general,  special, 
or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In  part  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  or  electing  any  such 
candidate. 

Under  this  existing  Federal  law  its 
application  is  limited  to  voting  for  can- 
didates for  Federal  oflBce.  Under  the 
pending  measure  the  change  proposed  Is 
radical;  if  there  is  one  candidate  for 
Federal  ofiBce,  it  would  be  applicable  to 
voting  on  all  candidates. 

If  one  candidate  for  Federal  oflQce  were 
running,  provisions  of  the  pending  pro- 
posal would  apply  to  elections  primarily 
for  school  boards,  county  boards,  sher- 
IfTs,  judges,  city  councils,  Grovemors,  and 
even  State  legislatures. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  might  easily  be 
to  reverse  section  2  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sider an  election  where  candidates  for 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  candidates  for  the  State 
legislature  were  running.  Under  terms 
of  the  proposal,  the  Federal  statute 
would  apply.  On  the  contrary,  section 
2,  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  says: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States. 
and  the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have 
the  Qualifications  requisite  for  ESectors  of 
the  most  nimierous  Branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 


Where  would  we  stand?  Does  this 
bill,  by  indirection,  attempt  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
vote  for  candidates  for  State  legisla- 
tures? What  would  be  the  situation 
with  gubernatorial  elections,  council- 
manic  elections,  and  so  fortht 

The  Constitution  dealt  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  at  least  nine 
times — five  times  in  the  original  docu- 
ment and  four  times  in  subsequent 
amendments.  The  right  of  States  to 
establish  their  own  voting  qualifications 
is  crystal  clear  throughout. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  de- 
bated fully  the  question  of  who  should 
establish  qualifications  for  exercise  of 
the  franchise;  and  their  decision,  as 
established  in  article  I.  section  2,  was 
that  the  States  should  have  the  power. 

This  has  been  established  and  ac- 
cepted for  170  years.  Yet,  at  this  late 
date  it  becomes  necessary  repeatedly  to 
remind  the  UJ5.  Senate  of  this  fact — 
twice,  I  may  say.  In  the  past  40  days. 
Those  who  would  defend  constitutional 
government  are  entitled  to  know  why. 

This  particular  attack  is  not  directed 
at  Virginia.  We  were  under  fire  last 
month.  But  I  shall  Join  the  fight  in  de- 
fense of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
States,  wherever  and  whenever  they  are 
invaded.  The  reason  goes  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  system. 

Our  system  of  government  la  based 
on  the  broad  proposition  that  the  States 
are  "several  as  to  themselves,  and  one 
as  to  aU  others."  If  the  evils  of  highly 
centralized  government  are  not  already 
known  in  this  country,  we  are  seeing 
more  of  it  every  day. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  a  Central 
Government  to  represent  the  Nation, 
where  it  must  act  as  a  unit;  but  the 
strength  of  this  Nation  lies  In  keeping 
domestic  government  close  to  the  peo- 
ple— in  the  sovereign  States  and  the  lo- 
calities within  them. 

Fixing  the  qualifications  for  voting 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  system.  In  Vir- 
ginia, voter  registration  is  as  simple  as 
possible  for  all  citizens  with  any  incli- 
nation toward  Interest,  initiative,  and 
responsibility.  But  even  this  is  now  un- 
der attack. 

This  so-called  literacy  bill  is  a  symbol- 
ic sign  of  the  time;  but  it  is  only  one. 
There  are  other  signs  pointing  in  the 
same  direction.  In  times  such  as  these, 
It  Is  well  to  take  heed  of  the  warning 
given  us  by  George  Washington  in  his 
Farewell  Address: 

Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this  in  one  instance  may  be  the  in- 
strument for  good,  it  is  the  customary  weap- 
on by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 

In  the  most  charitable  attitude,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  pending  proposal, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  could  offer  some 
transient  benefit  in  some  remote  area 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  But  the 
usurpation  would  certainly  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  nation. 

If  there  should  be  any  justification  for 
the  contentions  made  by  the  proponents 
of  this  measure,  I  hold  that  State  gov- 
ernments are  competent  to  make  correc- 
tions where  they  are  proper.  In  any 
event,  this  is  a  matter  outside  the  Fed- 
eral sphere. 
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It  bas  been  outside  the  Federal  sphere 
alnoe  the  begixmlng.  In  examining  the 
power  to  establish  roter  quallflcations.  In 
the  Federalist  Papers  (No.  60)  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  said: 

Thla  forms  no  part  of  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  tile  National  Oovernment. 

Pursuant  to  the  10th  amendment,  and 
to  the  tenor  of  the  entire  Constitution, 
this  power,  not  having  been  delegated  to 
the  Central  Government  Is  reserved  to 
the  States. 

As  for  Judicial  Interpretation,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Ex  parfe  Yarbrcrugh. 
110  U.S.  «51  a884),sald: 

The  State  defines  who  are  to  vote  for 
the  popular  branch  of  their  own  leglsla- 
txire.  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says  the  sanie  persons  shall  vote  for 
members  of  Congress  In  that  State. 

The  Congress.  Itself,  by  frequent  ref- 
erence to  State-established  voter  quali- 
fications, has  affirmed  and  reaffirmed 
this  interpretation.  What  are  the  rea- 
sons why  Congress  and  the  courts 
should  now  renounce  their  own  acts? 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Constitution  as  In- 
terpreted by  Its  authors,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Congress,  reserves  to  the 
States  the  power  finally  to  determine 
who  should  exercise  the  franchise.  Who 
are  the  men  of  superwlsdom  who  now 
find  this  to  be  all  wrong? 

The  advocates  of  the  pending  meas- 
ures rely  on  article  I.  section  4,  of  the 
Constitution:  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment;  and  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment;  and  Congress'  resp>onsibn- 
Ity  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral electoral  process. 

Article  I,  section  4.  states  that  "the 
Times.  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  Legislature  thereof;  "  but  it  says: 

•  •  •  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law 
make   or  alter  such   Regulations,   except   as 

to  the  Places  of  chustng  Senators. 

This  language  might  be  ambiguou.s  and 
subject  to  misinterpretation  if  it  were 
not  a  fact  that  article  I.  section  2,  has 
already  said  that  the  "Electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requi- 
site for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 

Those  who  study  the  reasons  for  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  know  that 
section  4  of  article  I  was  intended  to 
meet  a  situation  where  a  State  might 
seek  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  3unply 
by  failing  to  elect  their  representatives 
in  the  National  Congress. 

Under  section  4  Congress  had  the 
power  to  set  the  time,  place,  and  pro- 
cedure for  its  own  elections.  James  Mad- 
ison said  they  would  "probably,  forever 
be  conducted  by  the  officers,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  States." 

Following  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote  and  other  so-called 
civil  rights  to  newly  freed  Negroes.  The 
propriety  of  this  type  of  legislation  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  it  was 
held  unconstitutional  or  repealed. 

Even  when  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
parts  of  this  legislation,  it  specified  that 
the  rights  protected  were  the  rights  of 
qualified  voters.  Qualified  voters  were 
those  with  "Qualifications  requisite  for 


Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of 
the  State  Legislature." 

Thus  in  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  a  unan- 
imous Court  acknowledged  tliat  the 
States  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the 
popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature. 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  the  same  persons  shall  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress  in  that  State.  It 
adopts  the  qualifications  thus  furnished 
as  the  qualification  of  its  own  electors  for 
Members  of  CoriKre.ss  " 

In  Guirji  against  Umted  States,  the 
question  was  the  validity  of  a  combine<l 
literacy   U!St  and  "grandfather  clause 
under  iht-   15th  amendment,  but  in  the 
course  of  its  opinion  the  Court  said: 

No  lime  need  be  sperit  on  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since,  as  we  tiave  seer..  Its  establUh- 
ment  was  but  the  exerci.se  tiy  the  8tale  of 
a  lawful  power  vested  In  it  not  subject  t  i 
our  s'.iperv  slon. 

In  United  States  again-st  Classic,  re- 
ferring to  the  right  of  citizeris  to  voU", 
the  Court  stipulated  that  the  right  be- 
longs to  qualified  voters; 

The  right  of  qualified  voters  to  vi.t.>  Isi 
the  con^refislonal  primary  In  Louisiana  •  •  • 
Ls  thus  t!.e  rlv!ht  t"  p  irtlclpale  In  that 
choice    I  of  a  Cungreaeman  | . 

In  the  same  opinion,  the  Court.  In 
passing  upon  a  law  making  it  a  crime 
to  discriminate  against  a  prospective 
voter,  stated: 

So  interpreted,  section  20  applies  to  depri- 
vation of  the  con.«itltutlonal  rights  of  quail- 
fled  voters  to  chi-xise  representatives  In 
Congrp's 

The  Supreme  Court,  to  date,  has  al- 
ways, either  expressly  or  impliedly,  rec- 
ognized that  the  qualification  of  electors 
Is  a  matter  separate  and  apart  from  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  an  election. 

Pxu-thermore,  the  Court,  to  date,  has 
always  recognized  the  power,  vested  in 
the  States  by  the  Constitution,  to  set 
their  own  voter  qualifications  within  the 
limits  of  the  15th  and  19th  amendments 

In  short,  imder  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress  may  control  the  time,  place, 
and  msmner  of  holding  elections  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  but  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  vote  in  elections 
shall  be  determined  by  the  States. 

Turning  to  the  power  of  Congrrs^i 
under  the  14th  and  15th  amendments, 
the  pending  proposal  is  «aid  to  be  aimed 
at  the  prevention  of  racial  di.scrimlna- 
tion  in  fixms  the  rlt:ht  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  as  they  are  defined  in  the 
measure 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Met- 
TAiF  in  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYP.D  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  pomted  out  that  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  declaring  that  elec- 
tors for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature  is  exceedingly  clear. 
I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  if 
the  pending  bill  does  not  undertake  to 
do  this  for  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses: The  electors  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  shall  not  be  the 


electors  having  the  qualifications  to  vote 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature — as  the  Constitution 
declares — but.  on  the  contrary,  they  shall 
be  persons  who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
ever  learned  anything  while  they  were  in 
school. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  entirely  correct.  There  would 
certainly  be  a  conflict  in  that  particular. 

There  Ls  substantial  authority  to  the 
effect  that  the  14th  amendment  did  not 
have  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  elimina- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  In  voting. 

With  regard  to  the  first  section  of  the 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  In  1874 
held: 

It  U  clear,  therefore,  we  think,  that  the 
Constitution  has  not  added  the  right  of 
sufTrnge  to  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
citizenship  as  they  existed  at  the  time  it  was 

adopU-il 

In  1937.  Ju-sLice  Butler,  in  an  opinion 
concurred  in  by  Justices  Brandeis.  Mc- 
Reynolds.  Sutherland,  Stone.  Roberts. 
Cardo/.o,  and  Black,  held  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  conferred  by  the  States,  "save 
a.s  re.strained  by  the  15th  and  19th 
amendments,"  the  necessary  inference 
being  that  the  14th  amendment  is  in- 
applicable 

In  Terry  against  Adams,  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurttr  stated; 

I'he  16th  amendment,  not  the  14th,  out- 
lawi'd  discrimination  on  the  t>asls  of  race  or 
color  with  respect  to  the  right  t<.)  vote. 

This  case  history  shows  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  current  trend  of  decisions, 
the  14th  amendment  was  not  adopted  for 
the  purpo.se  of  prohibiting  racial  discrim- 
ination in  respect  to  the  right  to  vote. 

If  that  had  been  the  effect  of  the  14th 
amendment,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  the  15th  amendment.  It  has 
been  said  that  section  2  of  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  because  the  States 
^ould  not  .surrender  their  power  over  the 
franchise. 

Decisions  in  cases  on  this  point  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the 
15th  amendment  confers  on  Congress 
only  the  authority  to  penalize  State  ac- 
tion under  the  color  of  laws  which  the 
Pt.ites  are  constitutionally  prohibited 
from  making  or  enforcing. 

The  purposes  sought  by  the  F>ending 
propo.sal  is  to  outlaw  by  Federal  statute 
State  literacy  tests.  But  State  literacy 
tests,  under  the  Constitution,  are  not 
prohibited  in  the  States  which  have 
them.  State  literacy  tests  for  voting 
repeatedly  have  been  upheld. 

The  North  Carolina  literacy  statute 
wa-s  most  recently  tested.  That  statute 
provides  that  persons  presenting  them- 
selves for  registration  should  be  able  to 
read  and  write  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Justice  Douglas,  writing  for  a  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court,  said: 

In  our  society  •  •  •  St.ite  might  conclude 
th.it  only  those  who  are  literate  should  ex- 
ercise  the  fr.iuchisc. 

If  Congress  is  restricted  from  making 
laws  in  the  premises  except  where  States 
have  made  laws  which  they  are  "pro- 
hibited from  making  or  enforcing,"  it 
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follows  that  Congress  has  no  pwwer  to 
enact  a  law  controlling  this  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  selection  of  the 
electors  who  in  turn  elect  a  President 
and  Vice  President,  the  Constitutior\pro- 
V  ides 

K;ich  State  shall  appclnt.  In  such  manner 
.us  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  .Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  Slate  may  be  entitW'd  in  the  Congress. 

The  words  "in  such  manner  as  the 
ieii-slature  thereof  mtiy  direct"  are  con- 
clusive in  determining  authority  for  con- 
trol of  presidential  elections. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  in  the  case  of  McPherson  v. 
BlaikcT  (142  U.S.  1,  36  L.  Ed.  869).  clearly 
and  unequivocally  su-stains  this  conten- 
tion. 

In  short,  the  appointment  and  mode  of 
app-iintment  of  electors  belong  exclusively 
to  the  States  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  are.  as  remarkeii  by  Btr. 
Justice  Gray  in  In  re  Green  (134  V.S.  377. 
379  (33  951,  852)  ) ,  "no  more  offlcers  or  agents 
of  the  United  States  than  are  the  members 
of  the  State  legislature*;  when  acting  as  the 
electors  of  Federal  Senators,  or  the  people 
of  the  States  when  acting  as  the  electors  of 
Representatives  In  Congress."  Congress  is 
empowered  to  determine  the  time  of  chooe- 
ing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they 
are  to  give  their  votes,  which  Is  required  to 
be  the  same  day  throughout  the  United 
Slates,  but  otherwise  th-*  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Is  exclusive,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  provisions  iis  to  the  number  of 
electors  and  the  Ineligibility  of  certain  per- 
sons, so  framed  that  congressional  and  Fed- 
eral influence  might  be  excluded. 

The  question  before  us  Is  not  one  of  policy 
but  of  power,  and  whUe  public  opinion  had 
gradually  brought  all  the  States  as  matter 
of  fact  to  the  pursuit  of  a  uniform  system 
of  popular  election  by  general  ticket,  that 
fact  does  not  tend  to  weaken  the  force  of 
contemporaneous  and  long  continued  previ- 
ous practice  when  and  as  different  views  of 
expedience  prevailed 

It  Is  contended  by  defendants  that  presl- 
dei.tlal  electors  are  offlcers  of  the  State  and 
not  Federal  offlcers.  Wf  are  of  the  view  that 
this  contention  Is  sound  and  should  be  sus- 
tained, article  2,  section  1.  U.S.  Constitution 
(Citing  also.  Burroughs  v.  U.S..  290  VS.  534. 
78  L    Ed    484  ) . 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  read  directly 
from  the  unanimous  Supreme  Court  de- 
cLsion  in  a  case  against  Oradwell  and 
others  (243  U.S.  1916)  handed  down  by 
Justice  Clarke.     He  said  in  part: 

The  power  of  Congrf«s  to  deal  with  the 
election  of  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves  U 
derived  from  section  4.  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  UnlUKl  States,  providing 
th.if 

The  Times,  Places  ard  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  cr  alter  such  Regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng 
Senators." 

Whatever  doubt  may  j.t  one  time  have  ex- 
isted as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
Congress  may  exercise  under  this  constltu- 
tlon.il  sanction  In  the  i)re8crlblng  of  regu- 
lations for  the  conduct  of  elections  for 
Ropre-sentatlves  In  Congress  or  In  adopting 
regulations  which  States  have  prescribed  for 
that  purpose  has  been  settled  by  repeated  de- 
cisions of  this  Court.  In  Ix  parte  Siebold.  100 
US  371.  391  (1879):  Ey  parte  Clarke.  100 
US     399    (1879);    Ej   pate    Yarbrough,    110 


U.S.  651  (1884):  and  In  United  States  v.  Moa- 
ley,  238X33.  383  (1915). 

Although  Congress  has  had  this  power  of 
regulating  the  conduct  of  congressional  elec- 
tions from  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment, our  legislative  history  upon  the  sub- 
ject shows  that,  except  for  atxiut  34  of  the 
128  years  since  the  Government  was  organ- 
ised. It  has  been  Its  policy  to  leave  such  regu- 
laUons  almost  entirely  to  the  States,  whose 
representatives  Congressmen  are.  For  more 
than  60  years  no  congressional  action  what- 
ever was  taken  on  the  subject  untU  1842  when 
a  law  was  enacted  requiring  that  Repre- 
sentatives be  elected  by  districts  (5  Stat. 
491),  thus  doing  away  with  the  practice 
which  had  prevailed  In  some  States  of  elect- 
ing on  a  single  Stote  ticket  all  of  the  Mem- 
t>er8  of  Congress  to  which  the  State  was 
entitled. 

Then  followed  24  years  more  before  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  on  the  subject  when 
Congress  provided  for  the  time  and  mode  of 
electing  VS.  Senators  (14  Stat.  243)  and  It 
was  not  until  4  years  later.  In  1870,  that, 
for  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  system 
for  dealing  with  congressional  elections  was 
enacted.  This  system  was  comprised  In  sec- 
tions 19.  20,  21  and  22  of  the  Act  approved 
May  31.  1870.  16  Stat.  254;  and  In  the  Act 
amending  and  supplementing  these  acts,  ap- 
proved June  10,  1872,  17  Stat.  347,  348,  349. 
These  laws  provided  extensive  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  congressional  elections. 
They  made  unlawful,  false  registration, 
bribery,  voting  without  legal  right,  making 
false  returns  of  votes  cast.  Interfering  In 
any  manner  with  offlcers  of  election  and 
the  neglect  by  any  such  offlcer  of  any  duty 
required  of  him  by  State  or  Federal  law; 
they  provided  for  appointment  by  circuit 
Judges  of  the  United  States  of  persons  to 
attend  at  places  of  registration  and  at  elec- 
tions with  authority  to  challenge  any  per- 
son proposing  to  register  or  vote  unlawfully, 
to  witness  the  counting  of  votes  and  to  Iden- 
tify by  their  signatures  the  registration  of 
voters  and  election  tally  sheets;  and  they 
made  It  lawful  for  the  marshals  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  appoint  special  deputies  to 
preserve  order  at  such  elections  with  au- 
thority to  arrest  for  any  breach  of  the  peace 
committed  In  their  view. 

These  laws  were  carried  into  the  revision 
of  the  U.S.  Statutes  of  1873-74,  under  the 
title  "Crimes  Against  the  Elective  Franchise 
and  ClvU  Rights  of  Citizens,"  Rev.  Stats., 
sections  5506  to  5532,  Inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  of  the 
Important  features  of  these  ei^ctments  that 
Congress  by  them  committed  to  Federal  of- 
flcers a  very  Jul!  participation  In  the  process 
of  the  election  of  Congressmen,  from  the 
registration  of  voters  to  the  final  certifying 
of  the  results,  and  that  the  control  thus 
established  over  such  elections  was  compre- 
hensive and  complete.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
general  as  of  legal  history  that  Congress, 
after  24  years  of  experience,  returned  to  Its 
former  attitude  toward  such  elections  and 
repealed  all  of  these  laws  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  sections  not  relevant  here.  Act 
approved  February  8,  1894,  28  Stat.  36.  This 
repealing  act  left  in  effect  as  apparently 
relating  to  the  elective  franchise,  only  the 
provisions  contained  In  the  8  sections  of 
chapter  3  of  the  Criminal  Code,  sections  19 
to  26,  Inclusive,  which  have  not  been  added 
to  or  substantially  modified  during  the  23 
years  which  have  since  elapsed. 

The  policy  of  thus  entrusting  the  conduct 
of  elections  to  State  laws,  administered  by 
State  offlcers,  which  has  prevailed  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  to  our  day, 
with  the  exception,  as  we  have  seen,  of  24 
years,  was  proposed  by  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  and  was  entered  upon  advisedly 
by  the  people  who  adopted  it. 

The  United  States  has  no  voters  in 
the  States  of  its  own  creation  as  all  elec- 


tive offlcers  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  elected,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
State  voters.  The  rights  of  franchise 
or  the  right  to  exercise  it  by  voting  is 
not  an  incident  of  national  citizenship  ; 
neither  is  the  right  to  vote  a  necessary 
incident  of  State  citizenship. 

The  right  or  privilege  of  a  person  to 
vote  for  a  Representative  or  a  Senator 
in  Congress  depends  upon  whether  such 
person  is  in  fact  qualified  under  the  law 
of  his  State  of  residence  to  register  and 
vote  in  his  State  for  a  member  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 

The  14th  amendment  did  not  extend 
the  franchise  to  anyone.  The  15th 
amendment  did  not  extend  the  franchise 
to  anyone;  it  merely  gave  the  right  to 
not  be  discriminated  against  or  denied 
the  franchise  and  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude;  and  Congress  was 
thereby  empowered  to  enforce  this 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Until  the  adoption  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment in  1920,  the  denial  of  the  franchise 
and  the  right  to  vote  on  accoimt  of  sex 
was  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  powers  of  Congress  are  only 
such  as  have  been  expressly  or  neces- 
sarily impliedly  delegated  or  granted  to 
them  by  the  States. 

Part  of  the  debris  I  refer  to  is  the  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  some  people  about 
the  power  or  authority  of  Congress  to 
legislate  concerning  elections.  This  may 
be  occasioned  by  their  failing  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Federal  Gtovemment  does 
not  have  the  power  both  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  States.  A  failure  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  only  such  powers  as  have  been 
delegated  to  it  will  result  in  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  limits  of  authority  of  Con- 
gress as  set  and  determined  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  failure  of  anyone  to  recognize  the 
provisions  of  the  9th  and  10th  amend- 
ments, will  cause  a  misunderstanding  or 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  limits 
thereby  placed  upon  Congress  in  legis- 
lating upon  the  franchise,  elections,  and 
voting.  The  provisions  of  the  9th  and 
10th  amendments  are  so  familiar  that 
their  quotation  here  is  unnecessary. 

William  E.  Borah  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Senate  when  I  started  my 
membership  in  this  body,  and  he  was  a 
power  in  his  political  party.  He  was 
also  a  great  defender  of  the  South  in 
these  so-called  civil  rights  cases. 

As  I  close  my  remarks  on  this  proposal 
today.  I  recall  a  speech  by  Senator  Borah 
relating  to  an  antilynchlng  bill,  on 
January  7,  1938.  I  had  recently  been 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  we  had  en- 
acted the  tightest  antilsmching  law  in 
history.  There  has  not  been  a  lynching 
in  Virginia  since  that  law  was  enacted. 

I  quote  directly  from  that  1938  speech 
by  Senator  Borah,  who  frequently  was 
referred  to  as  the  "lion  of  Idaho."  be- 
cause so  much  of  of  it  is  apphcable  to 
what  is  being  said  by  proponents  of  the 
pending  proposal.    Senator  Borah  said: 

Everywhere  we  find  a  determination  to 
find  the  right  way.  The  Negro  Is  there.  He 
Is  there  to  stay.     The  South  knows  that  be 
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l»  thmn  to  atajr,  that  h«  1«  a  part  of  the 
wmUtli  of  thm  South.  We  In  the  North  may 
be  Intereated  In  the  IVecro  politically  We 
care  Itttle  about  him  economically.  But  he 
la  an  Indlapenaabl*  factor  In  the  economic 
deTalopmant  of  ttM  South.  They  can  and 
wlU  do  for  him  far  better  without  oxu  inter- 
ference or  advloe  than  with  it. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  the  Nagro  haa  had  a  hard 
road  to  travel  ever  alnce  ho  was  given  hia 
freedom.  A  hundred -and -odd  years  of  slav- 
ery afforded  poor  training  for  citizenship  In 
the  moat  advanced  of  nations.  Almost  over- 
night h«  went  from  slavery  to  take  up  the 
obligations  of  a  free  man  In  a  free  countr\. 
but.  everything  considered,  he  has  done  weil. 
his  advancement  has  been  marked.  Re- 
stricted, not  by  the  ConaUtutlun  of  his  coun- 
t  y  or  the  decisions  of  Its  highest  courw, 
but  restricted,  almost  cabined  and  conflned, 
by  the  iron  laws  of  society,  nevertheless  he 
haa  made  progress.  And  where  has  that 
prosreas  b«en  greatest?  In  the  South.  In 
aplta  of  prejxidlce.  and  statemenU  to  the 
^  contrary.  facU  and  ftgurea  abow  it  has  been 
greatest  In  the  South.  In  the  acqulslUon  of 
property  and  economic  advancement  gen- 
erally the  Negro  has  fared  better  in  the 
South  than  elsewhere. 

It  la  true,  as  Is  contended  here,  that  at 
Umea  ha  has  suffered  from  mob  violence  in 
the  South,  but  It  is  equcUly  true  that  he  haa 
suffered  from  race  riota  in  the  North.  But 
in  all  things  which  make  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  raoe  as  a  race,  the  North  has 
no  advantage  over  the  South  In  the  story  of 
the  advancement  of  the  Negro.  We  have 
ahown  no  greater  patience,  no  greater  t  )ler- 
anoe.  no  greater  ability  to  deal  with  this 
race  than  have  our  brothers  of  the  South 
Ana  now.  because  there  Is  the  power,  be- 
cause there  are  the  votca,  because  It  is  pos- 
sibia  to  do  so.  it  U  proposed  to  call  these 
great  States  and  these  people  before  the  bar 
Of  public  opinion  and,  after  70  years  ot 
arduoiu  effort  on  their  part,  condemn  them 
as  unfit  and  unwilling  to  deal  with  this 
great  problem,  condemn  them  for  having 
failed  in  the  essential  principle  of  home 
government,  ot  home  rule.  After  these  70 
yean,  and  after  160  years,  taking  the  Oov- 
ernment's  history  aa  a  whole,  we  now  come 
to  the  time  when  we  are  asked  to  say  that 
home  rule  or  local  government  haa  broken 
down  In  a  number  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  We  call  these  States  and  these  proud 
people  to  judgment  before  the  whole  world 
and  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Congress 
our  condemnation,  our  Judgment  that  in  the 
most  vital  thlngi  of  free  government  thoy 
have  failed. 

Continuing.  Senator  Borah  said : 

Some  years  ago  a  great  southerner  dis- 
cussed this  question,  and  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  some  of  his  lan- 
guage. It  seems  to  me  fair,  )ust.  and  so  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  true 
patriot  that  It  la  worth  while  for  us  to  stop 
and  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  are  wres- 
tling with  the  problem  at  home. 

Mr    Henry  W.  Orady  said: 

"Nothing,  sir.  but  this  problem  and  the 
suspicions  It  breeds,  hinders  a  clear  under- 
standing and  a  perfect  union  Nothing  else 
stands  between  us  and  such  love  as  bound 
OeorgrU  and  Maeaachusette  at  Valley  I^>^ge 
and  Torktown. 

"I  thank  Ood  as  heartily  as  you  do  tha*. 
human  slavery  is  gone  forever  from  American 
soil.  But  the  freeman  remains.  With  him  a 
problem  without  precedent  or  parallel.  Note 
Its  appalling  conditions.  Two  utterly  du- 
slmilar  races  on  the  same  soil — with  equal 
political  and  civil  rights — almost  equal  In 
numbers  but  terribly  unequal  In  intel- 
ligence and  responsibility.  •  •  •  Under 
these,  adverse  at  every  point,  we  are  required 
to  carry  these  two  races  In  peace  and  home 
to  the  end. 


"Never    haa    such    a    task    been    given    to 

mortal  stc-wardshlp 

"The  resolute.  clear-headed,  broad- 
minded  men  of  the  South  •  •  •  wear  this 
problem  In  ..heir  hearts  and  brains,  ty  day 
and  by  night  They  realize,  as  you  cannot, 
what  this  problem  meani> — what  they  owe 
to  this  kii  diy  and  dependent  race  —the  meas- 
ure of  thfir  debt  to  the  world  In  whose  de- 
spite they  defended  and  maintained  slavery 

"If  you  Insist  that  they  are  rulBans. 
blindly  striving  with  bliidge  >n  and  shotgun 
to  plunder  and  oppress  a  race,  then  I  shall 
sacrifice  my  self-respect  and  ti'X  your 
patience  la  vain  But  admit  that  they  are 
men  of  com.niion  spiiae  and  comriKjn  h  >nc*ty 
wisely  mtKllfylng  an  environment  they  can- 
not wh.plly  dlsreg.%rd -guiding  and  control- 
ling as  b<st  they  can  the  vicious  and  irrr- 
spon.sthle  of  either  race  •  •  •  admit  this. 
and  we  may  reach  an  understanding  without 
delay." 

Is  that  not  true?  Can  we  find  anywhere 
in  bl.story  a  task  such  as  wiu  assigned  to 
the  southern  people  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  with  slaves  for  100  years  released,  free 
as  they  should  have  been,  but  given  the 
power  to  paJ-ticipate  In  poUUcs  without  any 
training  and  without  any  experience?  It 
was  beyond  their  Ciipaclty.  as  It  would  have 
been  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  race  im- 
mediately to  assume  in  full,  and  properly 
dlschiu-ge.  the  duties  of  citizenship.  But 
those  were  the  conditions  which  confronted 
the  South,  and  with  which  they  have  been 
deulln? 

Let  us  admit  that  the  Soutii  Is  deallnx 
with  this  question  as  best  It  can,  admit  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  S»juth  are  Just 
as  patriotic  as  we  are.  Just  as  devoted  to 
the  principles  uf  the  Coiistnutlon  as  we  are 
Just  as  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  success 
of  their  conununltles  as  we  are.  Let  us  give 
them  credit  as  American  clUzeus,  and  co- 
operate with  them,  sympathize  with  them. 
and  help  them  In  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lem. Instead  of  condemning  them  We 
are  one  people,  one  nation,  and  they  are 
entitled   to   be    treated    upon    tiiat   bii&Ls. 

Before  I  conclude  I  wi.sh  to  rrad  to  the 
Senate  an  extremely  able  statement 
made  by  Ludwell  H.  Johnson  III.  as- 
sociate professor  of  history  at  the  Col- 
lege of  WiUiam  and  Mary.  WtUiams- 
burg,  Va.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  me,  as  follows: 

CoLLEOK  or  William  and  Mart. 
Willi4imaburg    Va    April  *5    19^: 
Hon   HAaar  F  Brao. 

U  S    Senate, 
Waithtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Sn-  The  bill  now  pending  before 
Congress  to  prescribe  voting  qu.alincallons 
In  Federal  elections  la  so  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional that  It  drives  one  to  conclude  that 
the  8upp<jrters  of  the  bill  are  either  Ignorant 
of  the  very  wording  of  the  Con.«tUutIon  It- 
self, or  eWe  are  willing,  fr  r  whatever  re.ison 
deliberately  to  Ignore  Its  plain  meaning 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  bill  s  proponents 
win  attempt  to  find  s^me  constitutional 
basis  for  It 

What  part  of  the  Constitution  could  pos- 
sibly give  Con^re^s  the  power  t<i  enact  such 
a  bill?  Section  1  of  the  14th  amendment 
Is  the  favorite  rescrt  in  such  cases,  but  here 
the  bill  does  not  have  a  leg  Ui  st.ind  on 
That  .section  prohibits  a  State  from  cn.ict- 
Ing  l.iws  that  deprive  citizens  of  the  Unlfed 
States  of  their  privileges  or  Immunities,  i.r 
that  deny  any  person  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  or  life,  liberty,  nr  property  without 
due  process  of  law  This  seemingly  broad 
and  somewhat  vague  language  might  pro- 
vide some  color  of  constitutionality  for  the 
bin,  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  section  2 
of  that  same  amendment  speclfic.'iiiy  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  the  dlifranchUcnient  of 


male  citizens  21  years  of  age  or  older.  Sec- 
tion 2  states: 

"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
numt>er  of  persons  In  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  offlcars  of  a  State, 
or  Uie  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  Is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age.  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  represeutn- 
tlou  therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  In  such 
State   ■ 

In  other  words,  If  a  SUite  refused  the  vote 
to  male  citizens  21  or  over,  its  delega- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
be  reduced  accordingly  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  proposed  In  1886  during  Recon- 
struction, was  to  present  the  Southern 
states  with  the  alternative  of  giving  the 
Negro  the  vote,  thus  Insuring  a  Republican 
majority  In  most  Southern  States,  or  else 
having  their  representation  In  Congress  and 
their  electoral  votes  reduced  In  either  case 
the  intended  result  was  a  Republican  ma- 
jority In  the  country  at  large.  This  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  has  never  been  en- 
forced, since  It  was  regarded  as  having  been 
superseded  by  the  15th  amendment,  which 
prohibited  the  United  States  or  the  States 
from  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  Therefore,  from  Internal  evidence 
alone,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bill  In  question 
cannot  stand  on  the  14th  amendment. 

There  is  other  evidence  Just  as  Incontest- 
able Article  I.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
states : 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  havs  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State 
l.ei?lslature  " 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation  on  this 
point,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  will  not  lose  his  prlvHege  to  the 

floor? 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield,  with 
that  understanding. 

*    The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.      With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ERVIN  It  Is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  when  the  15th  amendment  was 
bcfure  Congress,  and  Congress  was  con- 
sidering submitting  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  States,  it  wa.s  proposed  to  have 
incorporated  in  the  amendment  a  pro- 
vision providing  for  an  educational  test, 
and  that  the  Congress  repudiated  the 
eflort  to  incorporate  an  educational  test 
in  the  15th  amendment,  which  under 
all  the  circumstances  would  be  conatrued 
to  show  that  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
put  an  educational  test  in  the  amend- 
mciu  indical«'d  that  it  was  intended  to 
exclude  it.  Yet  after  a  lapse  of  almost 
a  hundred  years,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  are  claiming  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment contam.s  some  kind  of  indefina- 
ble educational  test,  when  the  very  men 
who  drafted  the  loth  amendment,  by 
then  votes,  absolutely  refused  to  put  any 
such  thinK  into  the  amendment  at  all. 
So  *e  have  the  very  queer  situation  that 
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that  which  wm  rejected.  In  the  words  of 
Scripture,  becomes  the  cornerstone  of 
their  structure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Caroliim.  He  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 

I  continue  to  quote ; 

According  to  the  62Ck  number  of  the  Fed- 
e.-nhst.  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  authorlti.tlve  and  penetrating 
exp<«ition  of  the  purfioeea  and  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  this  section  is  defended  as 
tiie  best  way  of  regularizing  the  right  of 
^l.rTrage,  as  follows: 

■It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State, 
because  It  is  conformable  to  the  standard 
already  established,  or  which  may  be  estab- 
h.'hed.  by  the  State  I  .self .  It  will  be  safe 
to  the  United  States,  because,  being  fixed  by 
the  State  constitutions,  it  is  not  alterable 
by  the  State  governmer  ts." 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  section  ("Madison's  Notes," 
Aug.  «-8,  1787)  conBlst.ed  of  a  disagreement 
between  ttKise  who  believed  ttiat  voting 
qualifications  for  Repiesentatlves  (the  only 
Federal  election  In  which  the  people  would 
Vote  directly  for  candidates)  should  be  left 
ci.tirely  to  the  States,  und  those  who  wanted 
the  Constitution  to  limit  suffrage  to  free- 
holders. The  latter  proposal  was  voted 
down.  Thus  the  Convention  explicitly  re- 
jected any  Interferenci-  with  State  power  to 
establish  voting  quallfl:atlons. 

Some  advocates  of  the  Impending  bill  may 
attempt  to  argue  that  article  I.  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  hfs  t)een  superseded  by 
the  14th  amendment.  Such  cannot  be  the 
case,  however,  for  the  17th  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  popuiai'  ek^ctlon  of  Senators 
al&o  specifies  that  tlie  "electors  Ln  each 
SUte  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
fur  the  electors  of  the  t.iost  numerous  branch 
(  r  the  State  le^lslaturDs." 

In  short  the  following;  facts  are  beyond  any 
ruilunal  doubt: 

1.  The  framers  of  Xlu'  Constitution  left  the 
prescription  of  voting  qualifications  entirely 
to  the  States. 

2  Section  1  of  the  14th  amendment  can- 
not have  given  Congiess  the  right  to  set 
voting  quaimcaUons,  for  the  problem  of  dls- 
Irunchlseraent  was  deilt  with  explicitly  in 
section  a,  which  attompted  to  meet  the 
problem  by  reducing  a  State's  basU  for  rep- 
resentation, not  by  giving  the  Congress  the 
right  In  question. 

3  Even  granting  wlu  t  is  inadmissible,  that 
the  14th  amendment  gave  Congress  such 
iv.wer.  the  authority  of  the  States  originally 
granted  In  1787  was  expressly  reaffirmed  In 
the   17th  amendment. 

The  defenders  of  the  pending  bill  will 
probably  place  their  main  reliance  on  the 
15th  amendment,  which  says  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  denied  the  vote  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  preTlc>U8  condlUon  of  servi- 
tude, and  gives  Congrets  the  power  to  enforce 
this  prohibition  by  appropriate  legislation. 
It  u  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  the  power 
to  prevent  disfranchijEoment  on  account  of 
race  Is  not  the  same  as  the  power  to  prescribe 
voting  qualifications  for  all  citizens.  Con- 
gress ptjwer  is  confined  to  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  prevent  racial  discrimination  in  the 
application  of  such  quallflcaUons.  It  does 
n<n  have  the  authority  to  say  what  those 
qualifications  shall  be,  except  that  they  shall 
not  depend  on  race  or  iex.  The  power  given 
to  Congress  Is  merely  jjrohlbitlve;  it  cannot 
confer  the  franchise  on  anyone. 

The  meaning  of  the  I5th  amendment,  like 
that  of  t.he  14th  ameidment.  is  also  con- 
tiolied  by  the  17th  amendment,  which,  as 
|)olnt«d  out  previously,  explicitly  leaves  the 
matter  of  voUng  qualifications  to  the  States 
and  uses  the  identical  language  of  article 
1.  section  a  of  the  Constitution 
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The  clear  phrasing  of  article  I,  secUon  2 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments all  point  to  one  irresistible  fact:  Con- 
gress never  had  and  has  never  been  given  the 
power  to  prescribe  or  prohibit  literacy  tests 
for  voting  in  State  or  Federal  elections. 

This  being  the  case,  no  other  part  of  the 
ConsUtutlon  can  be  said  to  give  a  power  that 
has  been  explicitly  withheld,  but  the  sup- 
porters of  the  pending  bill  wUl  probably  try 
to  find  some  ground  to  stand  upon  other 
than  the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  They 
will  probably  cite  article  IV,  section  4,  which 
says: 

•'The  United  States  ehall  guarantee  to 
every  State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government."  And  contend  that  certain 
literacy  teste  prevent  a  government  from 
being  republican  in  form.  According  to 
James  Uadlson,  often  called  Father  of  the 
ConsUtuUon,  writing  in  the  43d  Federalist: 
"The  authority  extends  no  further  than  to 
a  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  supposes  a  preexisting  govern- 
ment of  the  form  which  is  to  be  guaranteed. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  the  existing  republi- 
can forma  are  continued  by  the  States,  they 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution." 
Many  of  the  States  at  the  time  had  exten- 
sive property  qualifications  for  voting  and 
holding  office,  yet  they  were  considered  to  be 
republican  in  form.  The  simple  purpose  of 
this  section,  said  Madison,  was  to  protect 
the  States  "against  aristocratic  or  monarchi- 
cal Innovations." 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  concept  of  what 
constitutes  a  republican  form  of  government 
has  become  more  equalltarian  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed,  and  that  a  government 
that  would  qualify  as  such  then  would  not 
qualify  now.  The  sponsors  of  the  pending 
bill  evidently  believe  that  reqiUrlng  a  sixth 
grade  education  as  proof  of  literacy  is  con- 
sistent with  republican  government.  Would 
they  then  say  a  State  law  requiring  a  seventh 
grade  education  was  not  consistent  with 
republican  government?  Some  people  are 
more  literate  after  4  years  of  school  than 
others  are  after  12.  If  any  voting  qualifica- 
tions whatever  are  permissible  under  a  re- 
publican government,  then  the  question 
becomes  a  matter  of  opinion,  not  principle. 
Finally,  some  may  attempt  to  use  article  I, 
section  4.  to  support  the  bill.  That  section 
states: 

"The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congrees  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  Places  of  Chuslng 
Senators." 

"Madison's  Notes"  and  the  Federalist 
(Nos.  S9-60)  show  that  this  provision  was 
intended  to  p^e^'ent  the  possible  crippling  or 
manipulation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  rigging  or  even  suspension  of 
elections  by  ruling  factions  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures. That  it  never  envisioned  giving 
Congress  the  power  to  set  voting  qualifica- 
tions is  made  clear  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
In  the  00th  Federalist,  wlien  he  says  of 
article  I,  section  4: 

"The  truth  la,  that  there  Is  no  method  of 
securing  to  the  rich  the  preference  appre- 
hended, but  by  prescribing  qualifications  of 
property  either  for  those  who  may  elect  or 
be  elected.  But  this  forms  no  part  of  the 
poww  to  be  conferred  upon  the  National 
Oovemment.  lu  authority  would  be  ex- 
pressly restricted  to  the  regulation  of  the 
times,  the  places,  the  manner  of  elections." 
Some  Mnnbers  of  Congress  may  say  that 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  pass  upon  mat- 
ters of  constitutionality,  but  can  leave  that 
problem  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the 
obligation  to  preserve  the  Constitution  Is 
not  tranaXerable.    A  solemn  oath  to  support 


the  Constitution  is  required  of  all  State 
and  Federal  offioerc.  Such  an  oath  was  not 
imposed  lightly  or  for  no  reason.  The 
Pounding  Fathers,  being  well  versed  In  hu- 
man nature,  knew  that  occasions  would 
arise  when  men  would  be  tempted  through 
sympathy,  expediency,  or  ambition  to  depart 
from  the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  memory  of  that  oath 
would  help  Uiem  to  resUt  such  temptation. 
There  are  times,  of  course,  when  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  arise  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  But  there  are  also  times 
when  Ita  meaning  Is  perfectly  clear,  and  this 
Is  one  of  those  times.  The  duty  of  Congress 
Is  equally  clear.  The  passage  of  this  bill, 
even  on  the  pretext  of  protecting  civil 
rights,  would  go  far  toward  substituting  a 
government  of  men  for  a  government  of  law. 
Revolutionary  patrlote  fought  to  secure  a 
government  of  law,  from  which  the  liberties 
of  all  Americans  are  ultimately  derived.  It 
Is  the  obligation  and  privilege  of  every 
honest  citizen  to  defend  that  Inheritance. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Luvwcu.  H.  JoHMSON  m, 
AsaociaU  Profeaaor  of  History. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  greatly  en- 
joyed listening  to  the  letter  just  read  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  argu- 
ments presented  in  it.  They  seem  to  me 
to  be  so  logical  and  so  well  arranged  that 
they  are  unanswerable.  They  bear  out 
a  point  which  it  seems  to  me  is  lilcewise 
unanswerable  by  those  who  propose  the 
legislation. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  he  thinks  my  reasoning  is 
correct:  First,  at  the  very  becinnin^  of 
the  Constitution,  article  I,  section  2,  pro- 
vides that  in  the  election  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — Senators 
at  that  time  were  selected  bgr  the  State 
legislatures — the  qtialiflcatimis  for  elec- 
tors shall  be  the  same  as  the  qualiflca- 
tions  for  the  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  That  has  been  re- 
stated time  and  time  again  and  has  been 
so  held  by  the  courts  of  the  land. 

The  distinguished  Virginian  who  wrote 
the  letter  would  be  highly  compUmented 
by  the  statement  of  tiit  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This,  to  me.  Is  sig- 
nificant: When  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  argue  the  15th  amendment  as 
a  consistent  basis  for  the  measure  sought 
to  be  enacted,  they  overlook,  first,  the 
persuasive  argimient  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  letter  just  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  as  well  as  the 
point  brought  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ebvxn],  namely,  that  in  the  proposal  of 
what  became  the  15th  amendment,  for 
submission  to  Congress  and  then  to  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  question  of  in- 
cluding a  literacy  test  was  considered 
but  was  rejected.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress or  its  committees,  or  whoever  were 
among  the  appropriate  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  handled  the  legislation,  de- 
clined to  include  a  literacy  test  or  an 
educational  test  in  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    That  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Another  point 
which  aeecas  to  me  to  be  unanswerable 
Is  that  when  the  17th  amendment  was 
adopted,  the  amendment  which  provides 
for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  the  identical  language 
of  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  repeated,  and  that  was  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. So  if  the  argument  is  made  that 
the  15th  amendment  changed  the  lan- 
guage that  was  contained  in  article  I. 
section  2.  there  is  no  answer  to  the  fact 
that  the  17th  amendment  used  that  iden- 
tical lang\iage  again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  intent  of  the  f  ramers 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  correct.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
contention  can  be  otherwise.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  numerous  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  pass  on  one  phase  or  an- 
other of  this  proposition,  all  of  them 
capped  by  the  unanimous  decision  3  or  4 
years  ago,  holding  that  the  setting  of 


qualifications  for  voters  is  a  power  lodged 
in  the  States  and  not  in  any  .sense  in  the 
Central  Government  of  the  United 
States.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  presented  a  very  u.seful  and 
very  fine  argument 

I  may  say  that  I  was  proptirod  to 
speak,  foUowins:  his  remark.s.  However, 
I  understand  that  the  loader.ship  is  about 
ready  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn  fur 
the  day.  Furthermore,  my  entire  argu- 
ment, as  I  view  the  pending  measure,  is 
really  set  forth  in  the  very  few  comments 
I  have  made,  all  of  which  relate  to  points 
which  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
distinguished    Senator   from   Vireinla 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Viii^inia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  very  much 


entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  at  noon 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  May 
8,  1962    at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr  Pre.sident, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  7,  1962: 

DiPioM.iTR-    AND    Foreign    Suvick 

WUliitm  P  Mahoney.  Jr  .  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Ohana. 

Department  of  Statk 

Lucius  D  Battle,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  A.s- 
.sistant  tiecretary  of  State,  vice  Philip  H 
C\M>mbs. 

SECIIIITIE.S  AND  Exchange  Commission 

Byron  D  Woodslde,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Eichange 
Commission  for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring 
June  5    1967      (Reappointment  ) 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Africaltnre  LefisUtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsiit 

IN  TME  SBNATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  7.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
weekend  address  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations.  I  was  privileged  to  discuss  the 
legislative  outlook  on  legislation  relating 
to  agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts  of    my    address    printed    in    the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WiLET  KArKC-ra  No  MnucLB-WosxiNc  Lecm- 
LATioN    IN    Agriculture 

As  yet.  the  administration,  the  Congress, 
and  representatives  of  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations, have  not  been  able  to  get  t«:j- 
gether  on  a  mutually  agreeable  plan  for 
agriculture — one  that  would:  find  ways  to 
more  favorably  adjust  production  In  rela- 
tion to  consumption  and  utilization  and  by 
so  doing,  diminish  the  stockpiles,  and  malce 
dramatic  Improvements  In  the  farmers 
pocket book. 

Consequently,  the  outlook— once  again— 
Is  for  e,  piecemeal  revision  of  farm  laws 

Following  rough  treatment  of  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  earlier  this  year. 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  now  refjorted 
a  bill.  S.  2786.  to  the  Senate. 

By  no  means  a  miracle  worker  the  recom- 
mendations generally  Include  extension. 
with  some  revisions,  of  a  variety  of  existing 
programs 

The  future  of  the  Nation  thanks  tn  the 
high  productivity  of  the  farmer  -can  l(X)k 
forward  confidently  to  a  gcjod  supply  if  food 
Accordingly  to  predictions,  our  farms,  by 
1980,  despite  a  65  million  incre.ijie  in  popu- 
lation- win  prfxluce  enough  fcx)d,  with  50 
million  fewer  acres  With  such  a  !ong-rant;e 
lUMiKik  there  is.  then,  a  requirement  m  take 
a  new  look  At  our  land-tis-?  policies. 


With  this  in  mind,  the  CMminiltee.  reflect- 
ing some  of  the  administration's  recommen- 
dations, proposes  to  encourage  a  changeover 
of  land  u.se  particularly  for  recreation— as 
follows  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  Into  long-term 
agreements  i  not  to  exceed  15  years  i  to  pro- 
vide as.sistance  to  farmers  in  changing  over 
croplands  to  conservation  and  deveiojiment 
of  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational 
resovirces,  or  to  devote  such  land  to  other 
nonagrlcultural  purposes,  loans  would  be 
available  under  the  Bankhe.id-Jones  Act  to 
States  and  lixral  public  agencies  to  iiirry  out 
conservation  programs,  under  the  Water- 
shed Act,  payments  would  be  available  for 
the  cost  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreational 
Improvements  lnvolvli\g  land  e<isements. 
rlght-s  of  way  and  minimum  bnslc  facilities, 
under  the  Fiirm  Home  Administration,  loans 
woiUd  also  t>e  available  for  estaOllshment  of 
recreational  facilities 

EXTENSION    or    Pt  BLIC    LAW    480 

Attempting  to  stimulate  greater  use  of 
surplus  agricultural  commtxlities,  the  pro- 
posed bin  Would  also  aim  toward:  ill  In- 
creasing the  sale  of  surplus  products  abroad 
for  dollars  through  lonjj-term  contracts,  and 
the  extension  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
such  comimxlitles,  and  i2i  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  authority  U>  enter  Into 
supply  agreements  with  private  trade  Inter- 
ests under  the  same  conditions  as  govern- 
ment-to-government sales  iigreemi'nt.s 

EXTENSION    or    FEED    GRAIN     PROGRAM 

A   1-year  extension  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram    an  effort  to  reduce  the  supply  of  corn 
oats    and   barley — also   la   a  major  feature   of 
the  committee  bill 

NEEDED        EXPA.NDED     DAIRY     RE.-<EARt  H 

Significant  In  the  committee  bill,  too  i.s  a 
recoinnieiiUation  for  e.stabii.shin»i:  an  A»<ri'  ul- 
tural  Research  and  Indu.strl.il  L's>'  .\.ltninis- 
tration  within  the  Uepartmfr.t  of  Auricul- 
ture  The  purpi<.se  would  be  to  cirrv  out 
exp.iiided  re.search  programs  on  indu.srrial 
uses  of  agricultural  C(jmmcxlitles 

The  s;oal  I  believe,  is  incrftorlous  and  in- 
cidentally It  Kives  sup!x>rt  to  a  bill  .S  2414 
which  I  Uif T'Kluccd  eariu-r  this  .v«sioii  The 
Wiley  bill  If  enacted  as  I  feel  It  should 
be-  would  establish  a  dairy  research  lat>ora- 
tory  at  Madison.  Wis  —the  heart  of  America's 


dalrylaiid  to  carry  on  research  for  finding 
Industrial-commercial  vises  for  milk  and 
other  dairy  products 

CONCLUSION 

This.  then.  Is  a  brief  review  of  major  farm 
legislation  at  this  stage  of  Its  consideration 
in  Congress  The  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will.  In  all  probability,  work 
these  over  carefully  and   thoroughly. 

Recognizing  the  need  also  for  farmer  eval- 
uations, I  w(juld  be  happy  to  hear  from 
you  either  for  or  against  the»e  committee 
recommendations  that  will  be  coming  up 
fur  consideration  in  the  Senate. 


Fifty-four  to  One  Are  Very  Poor  OdJi 
in  Anj  Game 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  1  ME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1962 

Mr  UTT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  followin;,' 
IS  a  list  of  54  member  countries  of  the 
United  Nations  together  with  their 
population  flKures  which  total  181  mil- 
hon  people  These  54  countries  have  54 
votes  in  the  United  Nations  while  the 
United  Slates  with  a  greater  population 
has  but  1  vote.  These  nations  could 
have  the  power  of  economic  and  military 
control  over  the  United  States.  F^fty- 
four  to  one  are  very  poor  odds  in  any 
s^ame  espt'cialiy  when  this  country  is 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  com- 
muni.sm  The  United  States  is  entitled 
to  bttter  odd.s  than  this.  It  is  very  ob- 
vious that  mo.st  of  these  countries  are 
not  intere.sted  in  peace  but  only  in  eco- 
nomic gam  This  was  evidenced  when 
Russia  vetoed  a  re.snlution  to  condemn 
India  for  its  military  aggression  against 
Goa,  a  Portuguese  enclave,  as  Ambassa- 
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dor  Stevenson  wanted  to  take  this  reso- 
lution to  the  General  AssemUy  to  oyer- 
I  ide  the  Russian  veto  and  was  only  able 
to  secure  35  Totes  when  he  needed  70, 
vet  India  was  In  direct  violation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  list  of  member  nations  follows: 

MiUUm 
Oreece 8.  1 


Br.'.c.iria 7.7 

Chile 7.5 

.fweden 7.  4 

Austria 7.0 


Ir:iq. 


«.6 

Malaya 6.5 

Cuba «.  4 

Venezuela 6.  3 

.Saudi  Arabia 8.0 

Cyprus 8.  5 

MulHgaay ^- 5.  1 

Ubiina 4.8 

Cambodia 4.7 

Denmark 4.5 

Yemen 4.  5 

Finland 4.3 

Ecuador 4.  0 

Tunisia 8.8 

MflU 3.7 

Upper  Volu 3.7 

Ciuatemals 3.5 

Norway S.  5 

Haiti ___  8.4 

BoUTla 8.3 

Cameroon 8. 1 

Ivory  Coast 3.1 

Dominican  Republic . 2.8 

Urugxiay a.  7 

Chad 2.  6 

Niger 2.5 

Senegal 2.3 

New  Zealand 2.3 

Guinea 2.2 

El   Salvador 2.2 

.'^)maUa 2.  0 

I«rnel 2.O 

Honduras   1.8 

Laos 1.7 

Dshomey 1.7 

Puraguay i.e 

Jordan . 1.8 

I  ebsnon 1.6 

NlcRragiia 1. ) 

Liberia      1.2 

Central  African  Republic 1.1 

I.lb\-a I   I 

T'>go 1.1 

Panama 1.0 

Costa  Rica 1.0 

Congo .8 

Gabon . .4 

1  uxembourg   .. .3 

Iceland .  j 


Total-. 181.  0 


The  Natioaal  Lottery  of  Gennany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    MCW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7. 1962 

Mr  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  brinp  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  national  lottery  of  Ger- 
many, 

Tlie  total  grross  receipts  of  the  German 
lottery  in  1961  amounted  to  $320  mUllon. 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The 
net  profit  to  the  Government  amounted 
to  $127  million. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  lottery  of 
Gennany  gathers  large  revenues  from 
their  lottery  operations.  We  would  do 
well  to  profit  from  their  example  in  these 
days  when  our  financial  resources  are  be- 
ing taxed  as  never  before  to  enable  us 
to  meet  our  defense  requirements.  Now. 
more  than  ever.  America  needs  a  national 
lottery  which  could,  easily  and  painlessly 
pump  into  our  Government  coffers  over 
$10  bilhon  a  year  in  additional  income. 
It  would  not  only  be  an  alternative  to 
higher  taxation  but  it  would  help  to  cut 
our  heavy  taxes  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  reduce  our  national  debt. 


WatkactoB  Report  ^  Hon.  Brace  Alger, 
of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TZXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7, 1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  un<ter 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oiD,  I  include  the  following  ""Washing- 
ton Report"  to  my  constituents  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Texas: 

WSSBIKGTON    RePOBT 

(By  OongTMBman  Bbucc  Algb,  of  Texas) 
Tlie  All-Cbannel  Television  ReceiT«rs  Act. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Communlcatkms  Act  of 
1934,  passed  handily  279  to  90.  This  bill 
preacrlbes  that  mU  TV  receivers  shipped  in 
Interstate  oommerce  or  imported  Into  the 
United  States  be  eqiUpped  at  the  time  ctf 
manufacture  to  receive  all  TV  channels; 
that  is,  the  70  channels  In  the  UHP  (ultra- 
hl^  frequency)  portion  of  the  radio  spec- 
tnmi  as  well  as  the  12  in  the  VHP  (very  high 
frequency)  portion.  The  bill  was  Intro- 
duced to  stop  the  "deintermlxture"  of  UHP 
and  VHP  stattona.  in  which  the  PCC  was 
segregating  the  two  types,  respectively.  In 
the  various  broadcasting '  centers  of  the 
Nation.  Deintermlxture.  In  turn,  was  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  use  of  UHP  broadcast  sta- 
tions and  UHF  television  receiving  sets. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  70  UHP  channels 
should  be  used,  not  left  unused.  So  it  was 
decided.  In  order  to  create  UHP  broadcasting 
demand,  that  Government  force  TV  receiver 
manufacturers  to  equip  all  receivers  with 
UHP. 

These  questions  or  criticisms  arise : 

1.  Federal  Government  cannot  consUtu- 
Uonalljr  prescribe  what  manufacturers  must 
manufacture  and  consumers  must  buy. 

2.  Consumers  must  pay  $20  to  $30  more 
per  set. 

3.  Many  consumers  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
ceive UHP  (after  having  paid  more),  there 
being  no  nearby  stations. 

4.  UHP  converters  or  adapters  can  be 
added  to  VHP  sets  when  consiimers  so  desire 
to  do. 

I  voted  against  the  bill,  maintaining  "the 
end  does  not  justify  the  means." 

The  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962 
joins  the  United  States  with  other  nations  in 
a  glolMl  commtmications  Evetem.  In  order 
to  start  such  a  gigantic  undertaking  an  In- 
teresting combination  of  Government  and 
business  Interests  are  joined.  The  President 
is  authorised  to  select  ( without  specification 
of  number  or  time)  the  incorporators  who 
then  set  up  a  corporation  acting  as  its  first 
board  of  dlrectars.  The  Incorporators  will 
issue  stock  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
share.    Prom  the  purchasers  of  the  stoclc  ( 10 


percent  limit  of  total  Issued  to  any  indi- 
vidual, 50-percent  limit  to  communications 
common  carriers)  a  board  of  directors  will 
be  appointed  and  elected,  three  appointed  for 
3-year  terms  by  the  President,  and  six  elected 
by  noncarrier  stockholders  annually,  and  six 
elected  by  communications  common  carriers 
BtociEhcklers.  The  corporation  will  make  all 
transactions  involving  manufacture  of  sat- 
ellites and  ground  terminal  stations,  contract 
with  Government  for  launching  and  pay  pri- 
vate exx>enses  and  relmbtu-se  Goremment. 
Foreign  countries  may  purchase  stock  and 
thus  participate.  The  President,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  PCC  each  have  specific  duties.  The 
President  will  coordinate  Government  func- 
tions, reviews  and  report  to  Congress.  The 
NASA  will  tidvise  on  technical  matters,  coor- 
dinate research,  and  provide  Govemment  fa- 
cilities for  reimbursMnent. 

The  PCC  will  insure  effective  competition 
In  those  btislness  enterprises  participating, 
and  assure  nondiscriminatory  use  by  com- 
munications common  carriers,  including  ac- 
counting and  ratemaklng  systems,  and  grant 
licenses.  This  bill  finds  us  trefullng  new 
ground  in  public  (Government)  private  co- 
ordination of  activity  and  presents  the  prob- 
lem of  Government  pledging  not  to  domi- 
nate, but  given  the  power  to  do  so.  Further, 
the  language  Is.  as  is  so  often  the  case,  fiaasy 
in  Indeflnlteness  to  the  point  of  meanlug- 
lessness — ^for  example,  "the  global  system 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  private  oorporation, 
subject  to  appropriate  governmental  regu- 
lation," "all  authorized  users  shall  have 
'nondiscriminatory'  access  to  the  system," 
"maximum  competition,  etc.,"  likewise  the 
powers  granted  the  President,  the  NASA,  and 
the  FCC.  As  a  global  system  with  other 
nations,  the  State  Department  and  foreign 
policy  will  replace  business  and  ecoaotnic 
decisions.  Where  will  this  leave  the  private 
enterprises  in  their  endeavor  to  operate  In  a 
businesslike  way  and  for  a  profit?  The  an- 
swer, as  we  feel  our  way,  will  be  provided  by 
the  conduct  of  those  in  Govemment  as  the 
program  progresses.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty -four  voted  for  (including  me)  and  nine 
against  (including  two  Texans). 

The  Alger  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding  of 
income  taxes  from  wages  and  salaries,  HJt. 
11492,  Is  to  me  tlie  logical  next  step  to  to- 
day's chaotic  Federal  Govemment  spending 
and  taxing.  The  frantic  increase  of  spend- 
ing by  President  Kennedy  and  this  admin- 
istration to  correct  the  mistakes  of  earlier 
excesses  in  Federal  programs  and  spending 
has  resulted  in  loss  of  control  of  spending. 
The  increased  taxes  of  the  Kennedy  tax  biU 
Inaugiu^ting  withholding  at  taxes  cm  Inter- 
est and  dividends  carries  forward  the  tax 
Inequities  of  withholding  until  massive  over- 
withholding  results  and  tlM  taxpayer  doesn't 
even  know  how  much  government  Is  costing 
or  who  is  footing  the  bill.  Of  the  $92.5  bil- 
lion (really  $110  billion  cash  budget)  each 
person  in  the  United  States  owes  $627-plus 
on  the  budget  and  $l,621-plus  on  the  na- 
tional debt.    Texas'  share  is  $3,942  billion. 

Again,  we  have  lost  control,  we  are  beyond 
all  sanity  and  reason.  In  1961  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  noted  that  88 
million  refunds  totaling  $4.8  billion  as  a  re- 
sult of  overwlthholdlng  were  made.  The 
new  Kennedy  tax  bill  will  overwithhold  the 
most  from  those  who  owe  no  tax.  and  the 
hardship  will  be  greatest  to  those  least  able 
to  afford  it.  By  repealing  the  withholding 
provision  we  can  provide  the  tool  to  recover 
control  of  both  taxation  and  the  Federal 
spending  which  occasions  the  need  for  taxes. 
Best  of  all.  it  will  unburden  and  help  every- 
one. Employers  will  be  freed  of  this  uncon- 
stitutional. Government-forced  free  service 
in  tax  collection  agents.  Overwlthholdlng 
will  be  eliminated.  Taxpayers  will  know 
what  t.ixcs  they  are  paying.  At  last,  those 
of  modest  Income  will  discover  that  the  cost 
of  Government  is  and  will  alwH\'s  be  borne 
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by  them  Even  confiscation  of  all  the  In- 
come of  wealthy  penona  would  not  alleviate 
their  tax  burden.  This  Is  a  logical  fact  now 
unknown  to  John  and  Jane  Doe,  the  white 
or  blue  collar  workers  of  oiur  Nation  It  has 
been  estimated  that  If  all  Income  over  $10,000 
were  taken  by  Oovernment.  there  would  t)e 
collected  (in  the  only  year  possible,  only  une 
such  confiscation  being  possible)  not  enough 
to  run  the  Federal  Government  1  month 
Beyond  the  withholding  lies  the  urgent  need 
to  reduce  the  percentage  amounts  in  each 
bracket  Of  course,  any  and  all  tax  reform 
Is  based  on  less,  not  more  Federal  spending 
It  can  be  done  and  all  essential  Federal  func- 
tions be  performed  it  the  people  demand  it 
The  far-reaching  control  by  Federal  Oov- 
ernment of  this  Nation's  management  and 
labor  activities  In  private  enterprise  result- 
ing from  the  President's  action  was  over- 
shadowed In  Washington  this  week  by  this 
press  statement  by  Wallace  Carroll  of  the 
President's  Initial  reaction  to  the  steel  price 
increase  appearing  In  the  New  York  Times 
Monday.  April  23. 

"Bitterly,  he  recalled  that  my  father  al- 
ways told  me  that  all  businessmen  were 
SOB'S  but  I  never  believed  It  till  now  " 

The  Intemperateness  of  this  statement  and 
questionable  choice  of  words  are  less  signifi- 
cant to  many  here  and. to  me  than  his  out- 
right admission  (  1)  of  his  reliance  on  an- 
other for  business  experience,  and  (2p  the 
attitude  toward  businessmen  evidenced  by 
him  and  his  father  For  my  part,  while  I 
recognize  human  weaknesses  In  biisines.smen 
I  al*!  observe  they  are  Just  like  everyone  el.se 
except  generally  more  talented  as  ynu  var- 
iously find  them  In  their  niches  up  the  lad- 
der of  success  It  is  unfortunate  that  iiir 
Pre.sident  does  not  understand  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

The  disarmament  plan  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  our  State  Department  follows  the 
legislative  action  of  the  House  last  summer 
when  84  of  us  out  of  a  437  membership  op- 
posed the  resolution  To  those  now  inter- 
ested In  Dallas  I  can  only  send  a  copy  of  the 
speech  I  made  on  the  floor  at  that  time  I 
regret  that  Uxi  frequently  citizens  of  Dallas 
and  throughout  our  Nation  fall  to  become 
aroused  over  the  miscarriage  of  Justice  and 
government.  Our  Nation  and  Its  people  are 
selling    themselves   down    the   river 

In  domestic  policy  and  foreign  affairs,  as 
outlined  in  my  floor  speeches,  committee 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  in  my  news- 
letters as  I  see  it  and  report  It,  we  Americans 
are  legislating  ourselves  Into  collectivism 
For  example,  in  our  foreign  aid  to  foreign 
governments  we  are  developing,  aiding,  and 
abetting  the  growth  of  government  at  the 
expense  of  human  freedom.  We  are  satxjtag- 
ing  all  we  hold  dear  We  are  subsidizing  so- 
cialists. Communists,  and  neutrals  with 
hard-won  United  States  tax  dollars,  from 
private  enterprise  and  In  each  case  strength- 
ening the  hold  of  the  respective  government 
over  Its  people  at  the  expense  of  human 
freedom,  dignity,  and  Initiative  We  need 
look  no  further  than  the  Kennedy  program 
and  what  It  has  done  and  Is  doing  to  our 
Nation  It  13  no  longer  trade,  not  aid  '  It  i.s 
■  subsidy  and  aid,  not  economic  freedom  and 
trade  " 


Narcotics  Addiction :  One  of  Moct  Serioai 
Problems  Faciaf  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

ot     NEW     YORK 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1962 

Mr      HALPERN.     Mr      Speaker,     the 
scouige  of  narcotics  addiction  is  one  of 


the  most  serious  and  social  criminal 
problems  facmg  the  Nation.  On  March 
28,  1962,  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  the  Department  of  Justice 
Its  reports  on  various  bills  I  Introduced 
on  the  -subject,  some  of  which  were  also 
sponsored  by  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate 

I  ani  pleased  to  be  informed  by  the 
Department,  through  Acting  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB  Katzenback.  that 
the  legislation  is  being  rev  lewed  and  that 
certain  recommendations  will  be  fortli- 
coming. 

I  am  particularly  dehclited  that  the 
Department  i.s  recumiiiendmg  approval 
of  S  1694.  the  companion  bill  to  HR 
6557.  which  I  sponsored  m  the  House.  I 
shall  await  the  Department's  other  rec- 
ommendations with  considerable  interest 
and  concern 

Under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  herewith  copies  of  the  corre- 
.spondence,  including  the  IV'partnient  .s 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  civU  comnutmeiit 
bill: 

March  2R     19fi2 
The  Honorable  Robirt  F    Kenn>dv 
The  Attorney  Gcnrral, 
Departrnent  of  Juttice. 
VV'ds'i  mgt  in    /;  c 

Dear  Mr  ArroRNEY  Oensral  I  cill  ynir 
.titenti.ju  to  a  le^lsliHivc  pr  ik^r.un  I  h;ive 
liUnxluced  In  the  H<JU8e  of  Repre.sentative.-- 
tl'.nt   h,is  a   direct   lje,irin><   on   your  office 

I  refrr  to  House  Re.sohitlon  26.5  H  R  6657 
HR  9693.  HR  9916.  HR  65.S6,  and  HR 
5405,  all  of  which  are  designed  t.i  comhiit 
the  treachenms  scourvre  o:  drux;  addiotloi. 
In  America 

You  have  been  most  active  m  the  rl>;ht 
ag.iinst  organized  crime  In  this  .-.  lUiitry  and 
surely  you  agree  that  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  the  increasing  rate  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity m  the  United  states  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  niwcotlc  addiction  Your  Depart- 
ments own  statistics  will,  I  am  certain,  ije.ir 
out  this  fact 

Fl>?ures  made  avail. ible  to  me  re\er(l  20 
penent  of  all  prisoners  In  New  York  ,State 
Jails  were  druK  users  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest  and  In  19,58,  of  the  4  772  new  admis- 
sions, the  user<!  totaled  1  f)68  or  nearly  23 
perienr*  Pc^lice  departments  In  .several  major 
cities  nice  New  York  and  Chicago  e.stimate 
that  as  many  .is  one-half  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  their  Jurisdiction  are  due  to  drug 
addiction  It  has  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 54.000  of  New  York  Clt>'s  rtsint? 
rate  of  lOB.Ooo  recorded  crimes  would  be 
attrlhu'able  to  this  problem  It  is  .tiso  esti- 
mated that  Illicit  trade  In  narcotics  and 
crimes  committed  by  addicts  to  finance  their 
hahi'  dram  the  US  economy  of  between 
•300  and  $400  million  annually  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  proceeds  of  narcotics  tr.ide 
lire  u.sed  to  fln.ince  other  crimes  and  to  Keep 
the  vicious,  warped  men  of  organized  crime 
In  bu.^iiness. 

The  full  scope  of  the  nurcotlcs  problem 
hiio  been  perceptively  and  reallsticHlly  pre- 
sented in  proper  f(K-us  by  a  series  of  articles 
which  receiifly  appe.ired  in  the  N>-w  York 
Journal -American  This  .series  by  James  D 
Horan,  Durn  Frasca  and  John  Mitchell  con- 
stitutes one  of  journ;Ui.sm  s  most  vuluable 
contributicms  to  public  service  in  recent 
times  It  fully  documents  the  horrifying 
problem  of  narcotics  addiction,  especially  its 
tragic  infecti.m  of  our  young  pe<iple  It  is  a 
stark,  frightening  revelation  that  calls  for 
immeUi.ite  action  by  every  level  of  govern- 
ment I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the.se  articles 
which  I  liLserted  in  my  cominenLs  on  the 
series  on  the  flm^r  of  the  House 

The  bills  I  respectfully  ask  you  to  con.slder 
are  aimed  directly  at  the  most  potent  needs 


In  this  field  I  submit  copies  of  them  here- 
with together  with  a  brief  summary  of  their 
objectives: 

H'lUSE     RESOLUTION     26  5.     RESOLUTIOW     CALLING 
IMR  WHITE  HOUSE  CONrERXNCI  ON  NABCOTlCs 

This  resolution  sets  out  the  present  seri- 
ousness of  the  narcotics  problem  In  the 
I'r.ltcd  St.ites  and  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  call  a  White  House  Ctinference 
oil   N.trcotics 

The  idea  is  to  briuK  together  the  best 
br,iins  In  the  Nation  on  the  subject — repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  State,  and  local  go\ - 
ernments.  as  well  as  prtjfesslonal  and  lay 
pe.  i(ile  to  |»)1  their  collective  thinking  and 
to  mutually  benefit  from  the  wealth  of  In- 
formation, the  vait  research,  and  the  new 
conceptji  and  theories  which  are  being  de- 
veloped m  varunis  sections  of  the  country 
It  w  .uld  coordinate  local  efforts,  develop  en- 
lightened pr'>Krams  of  h.>spltall«atlon  and 
after-care,  as  well  as  formulas  for  financial, 
medical,  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
St«t«;s  and  localities,  and  consider  recom- 
mendations   for    tougher   criminal    penaltler 

The  Conference  would  also  review  the 
e!Tectivene,s*  of  ail  present  laws  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  wt-U  as  the  adequacy  of  the 
ruitr.ber  .if  enforcement  perst)nnel  It  would 
.lis.)  encouru«e  the  development  and  fur- 
therance itt  cL.ser  international  ctxjperatlon 
in  sternmiim  drug  traffic,  particularly  with 
our  uiiKhbors  t<..  the  north  and  south,  Cana- 
da and  Mexico. 

II  R    6.'.-,7    rsMBiiN..  Tirr  cocrts  to  deal  more 

».KFt<riVKlY     Wiril    TllK    IRoBirM    or    .VARtor- 
ICS    AD[)I(-rtll.N 

Under  this  bill,  IndiMduals  charged  with  a 
Molatlon  .)f  Federal  laws  dealing  with  narcot- 
ics can  be  turned  over  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral for  treatment  and  rehabllltatl.m,  IX  such 
violatl.jn  Is  not  exempted  by  the  below-men- 
Moned  categories  Prosecution  of  the  civil 
charge  against  th.'se  eligible  for  civil  com- 
mitment may  be  held  In  abeyance  and  will 
be  dlsrnis.sed  only  after  the  drug  user  has 
»>een  duly  relea.sed  from  the  custody  of  the 
.Surgeon  Cleneral.  and  has  been  certified  by 
the  af'er-care  authority  us  haU:,L.'  success- 
fully c.impleted  the  after-care  peri.>d.  Com- 
mitment shall  n.it  be  for  a  period  of  less  than 
36  months  unless  the  Surgeon  General  certi- 
fies   that   further    treatment    Is   unnecessary 

The  following  persons  charged  with  a  vio- 
Uitlon  of  a  Federal  law  relating  to  narcotics 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  cl\ll  commitment 
an  individual  charged  with  an  offense  in- 
volving the  sale  or  other  transfer  of  nar- 
cotic*, an  addict  convicted  of  a  felony,  or 
an  addict  previously  committed  because  of 
n.ircutlca  addlrtl..n  The  civil  commitment 
procedure  will  not  be  applicable  if  facilities 
for  hospital  care  and  after-care  supervl.sion 
are  Inadequate  at  the  time  commitment  is 
s. .light  or  If  It  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  jus- 
tice to  commit  the  narcotics  addict  under 
this  plan  M.mdatory  civil  commitment' 
shall   not  be  considered  a  conviction 

H  R      9691     l_srABLI.Sm.NG    A    FEDrRAI     BfJlNTY    ON 
DOPE    PI  SHERS 

Tills  bill  esMbllshes  a  Federal  bounty  on 
dope  pu.shers  much  as  similar  bounties  have 
been  established  on  wolves,  coyotes,  and 
deadly  snakes  Ba.ted  on  the  reas<jnlng  that 
pushers  as  h.iman  beasts  preying  on  the 
public,  are  a  m.^re  deadly  menace  than  wild 
animals,  this  legislation  provides  for  a  boun- 
ty payment  of  a  minimum  of  »S00  to  any- 
one giving  Inf.irmatlon  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  a  narcotics  peddler. 

MR      9»1«,    E.STABIISin.NC    A    TEDKRAL     NARCOTICS 
HOSPITAL  IN  NEW   YORK   STATE 

This  bill  specifies  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  narcotics  hospital  In  New  York  State, 
with  the  Surgeon  General  authorized  to  ar- 
range with  the  State,  Its  localities,  and 
neighboring  States,  to  operate  such  a  hos- 
pital  Jointly. 
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There  are  about  48  percent,  or  some  31.000 
of  the  Nation's  known  addict*  living  In  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Including  parts  of 
N  w  Jerrey  and  Connecticut.  Yet.  according 
t.i  the  State  bureau  of  narcotics  control, 
there  are  no  hospital  beds  for  adult  drug 
addicts  who  voluntarily  seek  treatment  any- 
where In  New  York,  and  only  300  beds  for 
ju\enile  addlcu.  The  nearest  narcotics 
h.ispital  Is  the  Federal  establishment  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  600  miles  away  from  New  York. 

These  statistics  reveal  the  critical  situation 
which  confronts  most  drug  addicts  In  our 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Their  best 
ch.mce  of  getting  even  a  modicum  of 
medical  attention,  enabling  them  to 
•  shake '  the  drug  habit  temporarily,  rests 
in  admission  to  a  prison  hospital  ward.  And 
that  Is  where  the  average  addict  receives  it, 
at  least  In  the  New  York  area,  to  an  Increas- 
ing degree. 

H  R  6556,  PaOVIDINC  FEOEaAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPEEATION  OF  NARCOTIC 
HOSPFTAL    FACILJTIIS 

Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing sF>eclal  treatment  hospitals,  and 
contribute  60  percent  of  their  operating  ex- 
penses As  a  contingency  for  such  aid.  the 
state  or  local  goverrunenta  would  have  to 
provide  adequate  aftercare  facilities  and  pro- 
grams 

MR      140.1      PROVIDING    GRANTS-IN-AID    TO    ASSIST 
LOCAL    ETFORTS 

A  bill  to  provide  grants-in-aid  directly  to 
the  States  and  localities  for  payment  of  a 
major  part  of  the  treatment  of  addicts  in 
I'jcal  Institutions,  as  well  as  for  aftercare 
facilities  and  rehabilitation. 

I  strongly  urge  your  every  consideration 
of  these  bills,  and  enlist  your  support  of 
them.  Also,  I  respectfully  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions you  may  care  to  make  or  any  legis- 
lative approaches  you  wish  to  see  Imple- 
mented to  meet  this  problem  head  on. 

May  I  urge.  too.  that  you  communicate 
y  lur  views  on  these  bills  to  the  appropriate 
committees  since  a  manifestation  of  your 
Interest  on  the  subject  would,  undoubtedly. 
iitimulate  early  committee  and  congresclonal 
action 

I  feel  that  your  support  of  such  legislation 
Is  vital  With  rising  crime  rates  staring  us 
in  the  face,  we  must  root  out  this  major 
cause  of  criminal  activity — drug  addiction. 
That  means  enacting  enlightened  new  con- 
cepts of  civil  commitments,  providing  special 
hospital  facilities — not  more  Jails  or  prlron 
beds — where  users  of  narcotics  can  volun- 
tarily go  for  help;  this  means  new  modem 
fiicllltles  for  treatment,  after-care  and  reha- 
bilitation; It  calls  for  national  leadership  In 
developing  antlnarcotlc  programs  In  part- 
nership with  the  SUtes  and  localities.  In- 
creased enforcement  personnel,  and  realistic 
methods  to  apprehend  pushers  (such  as  the 
bounty  concept) .  It  calls  for  the  utmost  of 
cooperation  between  the  leglslaUve  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  Oovernment.  That  Is 
why  I  make  this  appeal  to  you. 

With  my  every  good  wish. 
Very  sincerely. 


U.S.  Department  or  JusncK, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon    Seymour  Halpuln, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congrkssman  :  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  letter  directing  the 
Department's  attention  to  Hotise  Resolution 
265,  HR,  6567.  HJl.  9693,  HJR.  9916.  HJR. 
6556.  and  HJl.  5406.  measures  Introduced 
by  you  to  combat  narcotic  addiction,  and 
your  statement  In  the  CoNcaxssiONAi.  Rac- 
ord  relaUng  to  the  spreading  of  addiction 
among  young  persons. 

As  you  know,  the  IDefkartment  of  Justice 
la  very  much  Interested  In  effective  measures 


to  combat  the  problem  of  dnig  addiction  and 
Its  sequel,  increased  criminal  activity.  In 
this  connection  the  Department  has  given 
careful  study  to  the  meastires  proposed  by 
you  and  the  revealing  newspaper  articles  In- 
cluded In  your  statement  In  the  Concxes- 
BioNAL  RxcoBO.  You  may  know  that  the 
Department  has  reported  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  favoring  enact- 
ment of  S.  1694,  a  blU  which,  like  HJl.  6557, 
would  provide  a -civil  commitment  procedure 
for  eligible  narcotics  offenders.  We  are  en- 
closing a  copy  of  this  report  for  your  Infor- 
mation;  In  addition,  the  Department  has 
under  study  bills  similar  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 365.  HJi.  9916.  HJl.  6556.  and  H  R. 
6406.  These  particular  meastires.  however, 
have  not  been  referred  to  the  Department. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nicholas  diB.  Katzenbach. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 


U.S.  Department  or  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  e,  1962. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Senator:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  concerning  S.  1694.  a  bill  to  enable 
the  courts  more  effectively  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  narcotic  addiction. 

The  measure  establishes  a  civil  commit- 
ment procedure  under  which  an  eligible 
person  charged  with  a  violation  of  a  Federal 
penal  law  relating  to  narcotics  could  elect, 
before  a  committing  magistrate,  to  submit 
to  an  examination  to  determine  if  he  is  a 
drug  user,  defined  In  the  bill  as  a  person 
who  habitually  uses  any  habit-forming  nar- 
cotic drugs  so  as  to  endanger  public  morals, 
health,  safety,  or  welfare,  or  through  such 
use  Is  powerless  to  control  his  addiction.  If 
a  person  submits  to  such  an  examination 
and  Is  found  to  be  a  drug  user,  he  may  then 
be  subject  to  a  mandatory  civil  commitment. 

A  person  would  be  Ineligible  for  civil  com- 
mitment If  (1)  his  offense  involved  the  sale 
or  other  transfer  of  narcotics;  (2)  a  prior 
charge  of  a  crime  Is  pending  against  him 
and  It  has  not  been  finally  determined  or 
sentence  following  conviction  has  not  been 
fully  served;  (3)  he  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  a  felony;  (4)  he  has  previously 
been  civilly  committed  because  of  his  nar- 
cotic use;  (5)  hospital  and  treatment  facili- 
ties, or  aftercare  facilities,  are  certified  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  be  unavailable  or 
inadequate;  or  (6)  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  Justice  to  commit  him  civilly. 

If  an  eligible  person  elects  to  submit  to 
such  an  examination,  the  criminal  charge 
would  be  held  In  abeyance  and  he  would  re- 
main In  custody  of  the  U.S.  marshal  or  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, as  the  court  directs,  for  a  medical  ex- 
amination. Within  10  days,  the  Surgeon 
General  would  be  required  to  certify  to  the 
court  whether  the  person  is  a  drug  user.  If 
the  court,  acting  upon  the  report  or  upon  a 
bearing  contesting  the  findings  contained 
therein,  determines  that  the  person  Is  a  drug 
user,  such  person  may  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  for  an  in- 
determinate period  not  to  exceed  36  months. 
A  civil  commitment  would  not  be  deemed  a 
criminal  conviction,  and  the  results  of  any 
tests  to  determine  narcotic  addiction  would 
be  xisable  only  In  further  civil  commitment 
proceedings. 

In  the  event  of  civil  commitment,  the 
criminal  charge  would  remain  abeyant  until 
such  time  as  the  drug  user  Is  released  from 
the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  has 
successfully  completed  an  aftercare  period 
not  to  exceed  3  years.  The  charge  would 
then  be  dismissed.  If,  however,  the  Surgeon 
General  should  determine  at  any  time  that 
the  drug  user's  nonreq;x>nslvene8s  or  Incor- 
rigibility precludes  further  medical  treat- 
ment, the  criminal  proceedings  would  be 
resumed. 


The  Surgeon  General  would  be  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  for  the  use,  on  a 
reimbursable   basis,   of   their  care   facilities. 

In  summary,  the  bill  treats  the  narcotics 
problem  from  an  approach  which  recognizes 
that  the  drug  addict  Is  a  sick  person  and  that 
In  some  instances  he  and  society  as  well 
would  be  benefited  If  he  were  dealt  with 
initially  as  such.  Since  the  violation  of 
penal  laws  Is  often  attributable  to  narcotic 
addiction,  the  Department  of  Justice  favors 
this  new,  yet  limited,  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject. Accordingly,  enactment  Is  recom- 
mended. 

We  note  that  Congress.  In  declaring  Its 
policy  in  relation  to  the  bill,  has  stated  that 
Individuals  whose  violation  of  Federal  penal 
laws  dealing  with  narcotics  should  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation.  In  prescribing  eligibility, 
however,  for  civil  commitment.  Congress  has 
narrowed  the  application  of  the  bill  to  only 
certain  types  of  offenders.  The  Department 
concurs  In  the  limiting  of  the  application  of 
the  bill  to  eligible  persons  as  set  forth 
therein:  In  this  way,  excepting  such  persons 
as  "pushers,"  members  of  organized  crime, 
and  second  offenders,  who  constitute  the 
hard  core  resistance  to  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral penal  narcotic  laws.  It  is  suggested, 
however,  that  the  statement  of  the  policy 
of  Congress  in  the  bill  be  narrowed  to  the 
extent  of  the  operative  portions  of  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there   Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bthon  R.  White. 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


Appraisal  of    President  Keaaedy's  Han- 
dlinf  of  the  Steel  Price  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  7, 1962 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
Kansas  Democrats  at  their  annual  fund- 
raising  dinner  in  Topeka. 

On  this  occasion  Representative  Floyd 
Breeding  delivered  a  remarkably  realis- 
tic appraisal  of  President  Kennedy's 
handling  of  the  steel  price  crisis. 

Because  of  the  eloquent  commonsense 
of  Representative  Breeding's  fine  speech , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Representative  J.  Flotd  Breed- 
ing, Democeat,  or  Kansas,  at  Demo- 
cratic Meeting  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  Satue- 
DAT,  April  38,  1963 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  debate  over  the  recent  steel  price  In- 
crease and  Its  swift  retraction  by  the  steel 
companies. 

Unfortunately,  this  most  serious  economic 
matter  has  become  a  partisan  political  Issue. 
The  Republicans  are  charging  the  President 
with  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  of  setting  a  precedent 
which  will  lead  to  the  dictation  of  both 
prices  and  wages  by  the  Oovernment,  and 
darkly  Implying  that  freedom  no  longer  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States. 
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This  is  JxMt  «  lot  of  pontics,  SBd  It  la  not 
TMT  aoMTt  poUtlcs,  cltlMr. 
Let's  wt  the  reoord  BCnlght. 
Wben  the  United  Btatw  Steel  Co.  an- 
noaneed  tlwt  It  was  tncreeeinc  tlie  pcloe  of 
Bteel  ebout  $6  per  ton  on  tbe  STerHev.  ^ 
the  other  ma)or  steel  eompwiles.  with  s  few 
exceptions,  fell  Into  Mne  tanmedUteiy. 
There  wss  s  general  price  Increase  clear 
across  the  industry.  One  company  was 
caught  In  an  embarrassing  position  Its 
President  had  said  only  2  days  earlier  that 
a  steel  price  Increase  was  not  necessary,  and 
It  could  not  be  JustlAed.  Tet.  it  joined 
in  the  rush  to  Increase  prices 

I  think  anyone  wUl  have  to  agree  that 
what  happened  In  the  steel  Industry  looks  a 
lot  like  collusion  on  prices.  The  announced 
Increases  did  not  vary.  They  were  identical 
On  what  grounds  was  this  justified?  Did 
the  costs  of  all  of  the  companies  go  up 
Identically  at  the  same  time? 
It  Is  highly  doubtful 

There  are  several  things  which  the  rrltirs 
of  the  President's  action  overlook. 

One.  there  is  no  doutjt  that  a  price  in- 
crease in  steel  at  this  particular  moment 
would  have  triggered  another  round  of 
wage-price  Increases.  The  steel  workers' 
union  settled  for  what  the  industry  itself 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  reasonable, 
least  Inflationary  contract  In  the  postwar 
period.  It  Is  certain  that  tbe  union  would 
have  been  back  for  Its  share  of  the  price 
Increase. 

The  second  thing  is  this.  If  a  steel  price 
Increase  had  beer,  passed  on  to  businesses 
using  large  amounts  of  steel,  these  com- 
panies would  have  had  to  Increase  the  price 
of  their  products.  Their  workers  would  un- 
doubtedly have  felt  they  were  entitled  to  a 
price  Increase.  Thus,  the  country  would 
have  been  off  on  a  ride  on  the  same  old 
merry-go-round. 
~  And  consider  this  third  element.  Steel 
Imports  are  a  znatter  of  growing  concern, 
not  only  to  the  Industry  but  to  the  Govern- 
ment. A  price  Increase  at  this  time  would 
have  been  an  invitation  to  foreign  nations 
to  step  up  their  steel  shipments  to  thl-s 
country.  There  would  have  been  a  ready 
market  for  this  foreign-produced  steel  at 
cheaper  prices. 

Increased  imports  of  steel,  for  which  we 
would  have  had  to  pay  out  dollars,  would 
have  further  Impaired  th«  Nation's  balance- 
of-paymenta  problems. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  we  must  consider 
the  public,  the  consxuner.  the  families  living 
on  flxsd  Incomes. 

These  are  the  people  who.  In  the  final 
anaiysis.  would  have  paid  the  entire  cost  of 
a  price  Increase  In  steel.  Their  living  costs 
would  have  increased.  They  would  be  the 
ftrst  to  feel  the  Inflationary  pressures  such 
a  price  Increase  would  have  brought  about. 

Is  tb«re  sometlilng  dangerous,  or  alien. 
about  tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
speaking  out  to  protect  the  public  Interest ' 
Who  should  speak  for  the  people  If  the  Pres- 
ident shouldn't? 

Tou   have   heard   a  lot  of  talk  about    the 
President  turning  on  business  and  planning 
t.)   take  out  his  spite  on  business  generally 
This  Is  ridiculous. 

The  President  Is  not  antlbiislness.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  time  and  time  again 
He  personally  stepped  In  and  ordered  that 
a  more  realistic  and  reasonable  depreciation 
schedule  be  established  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry, which  was  suffering  severely  from  the 
Impact  of  Imports.  Studies  are  now  under- 
way t,)  extend  this  same  type  of  tax  relief 
to  other  indtwtrtes. 

Is  this  the  action  of  a  man  out  to  get 
business  ■• 

I  think  the  President  acted  wisely  and  with 
restraint  In  dealing  with  this  problem 

I  believe  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  ap- 
prove of  his  action.  They  know  he  was  act- 
ing in  the  broad  public  Interest. 


Hs  was  striving  to  prevent  anything  hap- 
pening to  ths  dsllcats  soonomic  balance 
which  now  prevails  in  the  Nation.  He  was 
acting  to  head  off  another  round  of  wage- 
prlos  increases  and  to  prevent  a  resumption 
of  Inflationary  preasure. 

This  Is  the  President's  ]<>b.  If  he  had  not 
acted,  then  I  say  bf  would  be  open  to 
criticism. 

But  he  cannot  be  attacked  for  acting  as 
he  did  I  believe  that  time  will  bear  him 
out 


Pofish  CoostitntioB  Day  Program  Spon- 
sored by  tW  Eastern  Peaatylraua 
District,  Polish-Aaericaa  Cooj^reis, 
Inc.,  Philadetpkia,  Pa.,  May  6,  1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OT    PSWKSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HO'JSE  OP  RZPRESENTA'n;"^^ 

Monday.  May  7.  1962 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  prnUege  to  deliver  the  princi- 
pal address  at  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day  celebration  held  May  6.  1962.  in  the 
auditorium  of  St.  Adalbert '.s  Church. 
Philadelphia  Pa  The  interesting  and 
inspiring  program  was  sponsored  by  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  District.  Polish 
American  Congress.  Inc.,  and  attracted  a 
capacity  audience. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Olszata.  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  is  vice  president  of  the  Poliiih- 
Amerlcan  Congress,  wa.s  chairman  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  Day  observance 
and  al.so  actxl  as  master  of  ceremonies 
in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 

The  Poli.sh  Men's  Chorus  were  in  fine 
form  suid  dui  ing  the  program  gave  selec- 
tions that  were  highly  appreciated  and 
warmly  received  In  short  the  success 
of  the  Constitution  Day  program  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  Chairman  Ol- 
szata  and  the  members  of  the  procram 
committee. 

My  addres.s  titled  "Poland  Today  '  fol- 
low.s; 

POLAWD    TODAV 

(Address  by  Representative  Jame.s  E  Van 
ZaWdt,  Member  of  Congress.  20th  Dlstrlrt 
Of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  Celebration  sp<^)nsnred  by  the 
Polish -Ampiican  Congress,  Inr  .  held  at  St 
Adalbert's  Hall.  Phlladelphl.i.  Pa  .  May  6. 
1962> 

ThLs  year  aa  we  celebrate  PjlLsh  Con- 
stitution Diiy  U  is  fitting  to  speak  of  free- 
dom  in   Pulai.d. 

We  are  here  to  conunemorate  a  PuUitd 
of  yesteryear- -a  Poland  that  produced  the 
May  3  Constat :itj<>n. 

Unique  in  lu  Intent  and  construction  but 
regrettably  sfort-Uvetl  — the  Pollth  ConsU- 
tution  stands  as  an  hlstorlcai  manifestation 
of  all  that  embodies  the  Polish  spirit  of 
freediim  -indt  pendence  -  iir.d  national  s«jv- 
erelgnty 

Dues  this  same  spirit  exist  today  in  Com- 
munlst-doailDated  Poland? 

Whst  hope  Is  there  for  Poland  aiul  her 
people? 

Is  their  destiny  to  l>e  one  of  freedom-- 
Independence — and  natlanal  sovereignty? 

Or — is  their  destiny  to  be  one  of  un- 
relenting oppression? 

As  I  dlscusii  the  problem  of  freedom  In 
Poland   today — I  shall  try  at  least   to  throw 


soDM  light  on  this  question  that  Is  so  close  to 
the  interests  and  concerns  of  all  of  us. 

Stalin's  Poland  had  oim  prsdooiliiatlng 
characteristic  that  characteristic  was—  total 
oppression. 

Life  in  Poland  during  the  first  (tocade  of 
the  (lostwar  years  wss  miserable.  Stalinism 
prevailed  everywliere  in  the  Conununist 
bloc  and  in  Poland  its  burden  was  partlc- 
uisrly  iiesvy. 

lliere  was  no  political  freedom  In  Stalin's 
Poland  Dlsseuting  parties  and  political 
groups  were  destroyed  by  force.  Some  Pol- 
u>h  leaders  were  able  to  escape  to  frsedom 
others  were  imprisoned — their  will  to  free- 
dom destroyed  in  the  torture  chambers  of 
the  secret  police. 

Conformity  was  the  dominating  rule  of 
Pi'lisli  poiiucal  life  during  these  dreadful 
years— con/ ur ml ly  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Cunimunist  party  in  Warsaw  and  its  overlord 
In    Mofecuw 

It  was  their  collective  responsibility  to  de- 
termine the  limits  of  political  freedom  in 
Pul.md  Moreover  there  was  no  economic 
freedom  in  Poland  Nor  was  there  free- 
dom In  the  Boclsl  Intellectual,  and  religious 
areji.s  of   Polish   life. 

llie  Central  Oovemment  held  In  Its  own 
hanas  all  the  Instruments  of  eoonocnlc  power 
In  ttM  Palish  Btste  Pisnning  for  Industrial 
and  B^lcultural  development  was  a  preroga- 
tive oi  the  party  which  In  the  service  of  Mos- 
cow ni;ide  Poland  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
economic   sjstein. 

Polish  intellectual  life  was  almost  de- 
stroyed, while  the  social  fabric  of  the  na- 
tion Hleformed  and  perverted  in  the  Com- 
munist Image — was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
dt'ilntegratlon  The  naUnn's  religious  life 
rem. lined  ivs  It  has  always  been  vigorous  and 
strong- de«(pite  overwhelming  restrictions 
phic«^  upon  religious  freed<im  Indeed  ad- 
versity and  persecution  seemed  to  strengthen 
the  attachment  of  the  Polish  people  to  their 
Roman  Catholic  faith 

T)  profess  one's  religious  belief  became 
an  act  of  deOance  against  the  Communist 
refflme  and  a  bad^^e  of  courage  to  attest  to 
ones  lo>-aity  to  the  spirit  of  Poland. 

Stalin's  death  In  1953 — and  the  program 
of  desecrating  his  memory  that  followed — 
kreneriited  seeds  'if  revolt  throughout  the  So- 
viet bloc  of  nations — particularly  in  Poland 
and   Hungary. 

During  the  period  from  the  Poenan  riots 
in  the  Slimmer  of  1954,  until  October,  the 
foundations  of  the  Stalinist  system  In  Poland 
were  shaicen  It  seemed  to  the  outside  world 
that  another  Polish  rebellion  was  ready  to 
erupt  as  had  t>een  the  case  in  the  1890'B  and 
1860's.  Worker  discontent  was  widespread 
MUery  amon^  the  people  was  universal 
The  economy  of  the  nation  tiac^  reached  a 
stau-  of  virtual  collapse. 

PoitUcal  control  seemed  slxiut  to  slip  from 
the  hands  of  the  Oommunist  leaders. 

During  those  critical  October  days  the 
Sjvlet  army  staged  maneuvers  along  the 
borders  In  East  Oemiany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  even  in  Poland  Itself.  The  Rus- 
f^um.s  were  preparing  to  crush  any  popular 
Polish  revolt  At  this  moment  of  crisis. 
Khru.shchev  agreed  to  the  demands  of  the 
new  Polish  Communist  leader.  Gomulka. 
.■\.s  a  conseqiience.  the  blood  bath  that  was 
H  aigarys,  was  spared   In  Poland. 

A  new  Communist  regime  was  Instituted— 
a   new  era  begun  fur  Poland. 

How  ha.s  Poland  fared  under  the  Ooraulkn 
retime^  Is  there  imw  greater  freedom  than 
before'  Has  everyday  existence  for  the 
Polish   people  become  more  tolerable? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Poland. 
under  CromuUca,  la  fnr  different  from  Poland 
In  the  Stalinist  era  Foreign  observers  re- 
turning from  visits  to  Russia  and  Poland, 
favorably  contrast  life  In  Poland  with  that 
In  the  &«vlet  Union.  But,  one  point  should 
be  m.ide  clear  at  the  outset  make  no  mis- 
take that  Gomulka  is  any  less  a  Oommunist 
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than  Stalin  or  Khrushchev.  Oomulka  Is 
indeed  a  Communist.  He  has  been  schooled 
in  all  the  doctrines  of  Marxism,  Leninism, 
Stalinism;  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
clcik-and-dagger  environment  of  the  out- 
law: he  is  dedicated  to  the  ultimate  goals 
professed  in  the  Communist  creed. 

But,  Oomulka  is  also  a  Pole;  and  in  him 
there  was  enough  of  the  Polish  national  spirit 
to  enable  him  to  defy  the  Russian  overlord 
and  declare  that  Stalinism  had  brought 
Poland  to  the  brink  of  disaster  and  pressed 
lier  people  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
toleration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gomulka  has 
Instituted  far-reaching  changes  in  Poland. 
There  Is  no  fear  in  Poland  today  to  the 
degree  that  existed  in  the  pre-Gomulka  era. 
The  political  atmosphere  has  changed  rad- 
ically though  the  practical  limits  of  politi- 
cal freedom  are  still  drastically  clrcum- 
p  ri»>ed  Freedom  of  speech  does  not  exist, 
but  freedom  of  converss.tlon  does. 

Criticisms  voiced  by  Polish  intellectuals 
have  been  tolerated,  providing  they  were 
Kept  within  certain  deflaed  limits. 

There  has  l>een  great^sr  cultural  freedom. 
.^:ld  most  of  all,  the  C-omulks  regime  has 
come  to  terms  with  t;ae  Roman  Catholic 
Church  It  has  released  from  prison  thst 
great  hero  of  our  times.  Cardinal  Wyszyn&ki. 
By  necessity,  the  regime  reached  an  accom- 
nidation  with  the  chuich,  an  accommoda- 
tion that  would  permit  a  wider  range  of 
religious  freedom. 

But  having  once  said  this.  It  must  also 
be  said  that,  while  Oomulka  has  Instituted 
Jar-reachlng  changes  In  Polard,  he  has  not 
instituted  fundamental  changes.  And  I 
stre.^s  the  word  "fundamental." 

His  regime  is  still  committed  to  the  same 
goals  of  Khrushchev,  Stalin.  Lenin.  Mao. 
and  the  rest.  T'le  party  elite  still  has  a 
monopoly  of  political  pwwer.  It  is  this  elite 
that  sets  the  limiU  of  political  freedom. 
No  other  autonomous  political  power  exists 
bevond   what  it  prescribes. 

Thu.-i.  the  political  atmosphere  may  be 
less  charged  with  a  sense  of  personal  fear 
and  threat,  but  the  power  is  still  there  to 
be  reasserted  when  the  leadership  feels  the 
need  to  do  so. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example:  For 
s.  me  time  the  regime  has  tolerated  the  so- 
called  crooked  circle.  This  is  a  group  of 
Polish  Intellectuals,  numbering  at  meetings 
a!  ywhere  from  50  to  500 — many  party  mem- 
bers among  them — who  met  in  a  Warsaw 
ciub  to  discuss,  criticize,  and  debate  politi- 
Cttl  problems  in  Poland.  For  awhile  the 
crooked  circle  was  tolerated.  Apparently. 
the  regime  regarded  it  as  a  safety  valve  to 
release  pent-up  pressures  among  the  dis- 
contented. 

Nonetheless,  early  in  January  of  this 
year,  it  cracked  down  on  the  club  and  closed 
Its  doors.  After  some  ironslderation.  how- 
ever, the  Government  changed  Its  position, 
opened  the  doors  agala.  but  placed  the 
operations  of  the  organlEatlon  under  strict 
control 

Tendencies  toward  freedom  and  oppression 
are  visible  in  the  economic  sphere.  In  this 
fpherf  Poland  stands  alcme.  as  exception  to 
the   Communist   rule   of   collective   farming. 

Polish  agriculture  has  not  been  regimented 
like  It  has  In  other  areaj,  of  the  Communist 
bloc  Ironically.  produc;lon  in  Polish  agri- 
culture has  far  exceedei^  production  in  the 
Soviet  union,  where  dechne  in  agricultural 
production  has  been  a  siu-lous  and  continu- 
ing problem  But,  Gon.ulka's  approach  to 
the  agricultural  sector  Is  a  practical  one. 
He  has  not  forced  regln-.entatlon  upon  Pol- 
ish farmers  because  prcductlon  would  de- 
cline. This  he  has  known  from  past  experi- 
ence 

But.  we  must  not  forget  that  Gomulka  is 
Mrungly  committed  to  tlie  Communist  doc- 
t.'-lne  of  an  eventual  system  of  collective 
'arms  and  failure   to  establish   a   system  of 


regimented  agriculture  at  this  moment,  does 
not  mean  that  it  will  never  come. 

Similarly,  according  to  Communist  doc- 
trine, the  Industrial  and  mineral  wealth  of 
Poland  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  state. 
Thus.  In  Poland,  freedom  does  exist  in  the 
political,  cultural,  and  economic  realm, 
but  only  within  severe  limitations. 

Late  In  Decemtter  1961  a  report  from  War- 
saw disclosed  thst  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  peti- 
tioned for  a  parliamentary  prol>e  of  alleged 
violations  of  religious  freedom  in  Poland. 
Reportedly,  the  Government  was  accused  of 
violating  provisions  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion and  the  United  Nations  declaration  on 
human  rights. 

The  cardinal's  letter  was  said  to  contain 
the  following  violations:  (li  Attempts  by 
the  state  to  establish  controls  over  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  in  classes  outside  the  public 
schools;  (2)  discrimination  against  Catholic 
nuns  qualified  to  serve  as  nurses  in  state 
hospitals;  (3)  refusal  to  permit  priests  to 
teach  in  public  schools;  (4)  ofHcial  bans  on 
traditional  religious  processions;  (5)  dis- 
crimination against  chvuch  institutions  by 
the  Polish  ministry  of  finance  and  the  state 
ofBce  for  church  affairs  in  financial  and  tax 
matters;  (8)  refusal  of  the  interior  ministry 
and  office  for  church  affairs  to  authorize  the 
formation  of  church-sponsored  organiza- 
tions. 

To  fully  understand  the  validity  of  these 
criticisms,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Poland  is  an  almost  wholly  Catholic  coun- 
try, and  the  violations  are  those  regarded 
by  the  Poles  themselves  as  Infringements  of 
rights  long  held  by  the  church. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  report  from  Warsaw 
disclosed  that  a  new  law  was  passed  that 
further  threatened  religious  liberty  In 
Poland.  The  law  requires  persons  *who  or- 
ganize rallies,  meetings,  lectures,  proces- 
sions, and  pilgrimages,  to  request  i>erml8- 
sion  from  the  state  and  to  show  that  the 
planned  event — in  the  words  of  the  new 
law — "Is  not  directed  against  the  social  inter- 
est, security,  or  public  order." 

Church  authorities  asserted  that  the  law 
threatened  traditional  religious  processions 
and  pilgrimages  and  could  hamper  discus- 
sion groupjs  organized  by  the  church.  Thus, 
you  see.  the  Catholic  church  continues  to 
thrive  In  Poland,  but  it  thrives  only  against 
the  persistent  corrosive  i>ollcles  of  the  Com- 
munist state  to  restrict  its  Influence  and 
power. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  relations  Gomulka 
has  also  demonstrated  the  same  ability  of 
appearing  to  be  in  favor  of  a  given  situation 
and   yet   oppxtsing    it    by   his   actlohs. 

On  the  one  hand — he  has  taken  actions  in 
foreign  affairs,  quite  indep)endent  from  Mos- 
cow. For  a  while  he  seemed  to  establish 
almost  indep)endent  relations  with  China  as 
a  separate  pattern  of  power  in  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  He  also  endeavored  to  place  Polish- 
American  relations  on  a  more  friendly  and 
thus  more  favorable  basis. 

During  the  years  1957-1960  the  United 
States  aided  Poland's  economy  to  the  extent 
of  t426.3  miUion. 

Another  demonstration  of  Polish  initiative 
in  foreign  affairs  was  the  formulation  of  the 
Rapacki  plan  a  few  years  ago.  This  plan — 
named  after  Polish  Foreign  Minister  Ra- 
packi— called  for  disengagement  of  military 
forces  In  east-central  Europ>e. 

Actions  such  as  these  stand  as  concrete 
evidence  of  Polish  indepiendent  action  under 
Gomulka. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  place  too  much 
hope  in  greater  independence  by  Warsaw. 
We  must  remember  that  Poland  Is  a  victim 
of  geography. 

Her  national  Interests  now.  as  In  the  i>ast. 
are  determined  by  the  geographical  fact  that 
a  powerful  Russian  state  Ilea  on  her  eastern 
border  and  Germany,  half  free  and  half 
Communist,  on  the  west. 


Hence.  Gomulka  s  Poland  Is  a  hostage 
of  Soviet  Russia.  Severe  limitations  are 
thus  placed  up>on  any  Independent  Polish 
action.  Then.  too.  Poland's  title  to  western 
territories  awarded  to  her  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  has  been  endorsed  only  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  West  still  adheres  to  the  position  that 
final  determination  of  Poland^  western 
border  with  Germany  must  await  the 
Germt.n  p>eace  treaty. 

This  political  factor,  plus  the  natural 
fear  of  German  nuiitarlam.  are  powerful 
elements  in  restricting  the  range  of  Poland's 
indep>endent  action  in  foreign  policy. 

As  we  view  Poland  today,  we  find  there 
Is  a  tendency  toward  greater  freedom 
there,  but  within  the  framework  of  a  Com- 
munist society. 

This  tendency  is  strengthened  by  two 
factors:  (1)  The  intrinsic  Polish  spirit  that 
demands  greater  freedom;  and  (2>  The  Prac- 
tical necessity  of  the  regime  to  adapt  Its 
expectations  and  goals,  which  are  basically 
revolutionary,  to  suit  the  Polish  tempera- 
ment and  the  level  of  Polish  tolerance. 

We  cannot  help  but  recognize  that  the 
severe  limitations  impxtsed  upmn  the  Polish 
people  in  their  quest  for  greater  freedom 
is  the  built-in  limitation  In  any  Communist 
society  that  operates  on  the  premise  that 
freedom  is  not  a  natural  right,  but  solely 
a  prerogative  of  the  state. 

The  other  limitation  is  the  one  imposed 
by  the  accident  of  geography  that  has 
placed  the  Polish  people  on  the  border  of 
the  pxjwerful  Soviet  Union. 

There  Is  also  the  limitation  Impxised  by 
the  understandable  p>olltical  commitment 
of  the  Poles  to  Soviet  Russia,  as  a  guarantor 
of  its  western  border   with  Germany. 

Finally,  we  must  realize  the  significance 
of  the  great  limitation  placed  upon  United 
States  pKJlicy  toward  Poland.  In  a  real 
sense,  Gomulka  has  been  a  man  on  a  high 
wire.  Even  if  he  wanted  to,  he  could  not, 
for  p>olitical  reasons,  aline  himself  too 
closely  to  the  West.  Yet.  understanding  this 
factor,  there  is  much  that  we  as  a  nation 
can  do  within  this  narrowly  circvimscribed 
area   of  relations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ovir  economic  aid 
to  Poland  has  been  a  pxtsltlve  factor  In 
improving  the  everyday  life  of  the  Polish 
people.  Our  agricultural  shipments  to  Po- 
land are  a  constant  reminder  to  the  Polish 
People  of  America's  commitment  to  their 
freedom. 

The  American  propxisal  to  build  a 
children's  hospital  in  Krakow  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  what  we  can  do. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  press  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  United  States  and 
Poland  concluded  an  agreement  whereby 
the  United  States  will  finance  a  $2  million 
medical  resefirch  program  by  Polish  and 
American  scientists. 

I  believe  that  In  this  vital  humanitarian 
area,  we  can  do  much  to  assist  the  Polish 
people. 

The  United  States  has  been  building  up 
what  amovmts  to  a  huge  bank  account  in 
Poland,  through  its  programs  of  economic 
aid. 

On  February  1,  1962.  this  account  amounted 
to  $306  million.  More  thought  should  be 
directed  toward  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
humltarian  purposes.  The  Krakow  children's 
hospital  is  one  example  of  the  wise  use  of 
these  funds. 

In  our  overall  relations  with  Poland,  how- 
ever, we  must  bear  In  mind  the  restrictions 
that  are  imposed  on  our  freedom  of  action. 
In  this  way  our  expectations  for  fruitful  re- 
sults will  not  be  excessive. 

As  we  celebrate  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
it  U  appropriate  to  ask:  "What  is  the  future 
of  Poland?"  We  cannot,  of  course,  tell. 
There  are  too  many  variables  in  international 
politics  to  make  a  forecast  with  any  degree 
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of  aecuracy.  But,  th«r«  »«  one  durable  ele- 
ment !n  Poltoh  htatory  that  can  offer  us 
■ome  guidance :  That  element  U  the  PollBh 
lore  of  freedom  and  independence.  This  is 
an  Impertahable  quality  tn  the  PolUh  char- 
acter In  recent  hlatory  we  have  seen  this 
demonstrated.  Submission  to  the  tyrant  la 
not  a  part  of  the  Polish  character.  HIa  Is  a 
personality  of  defiance.  By  Instinct,  he  Is 
hostile  to  thoae  who  seek  to  oppress  him 
He  has  an  enormous  will  to  survive,  to  pros- 
per, and  to  preserve  his  nation.  And  that  he 
shall  do.  Here  lies  the  hope  of  the  salvation 
of  Poland  and  her  people. 

With  that  thought  firmly  In  our  minds. 
let  us  fervently  pray  that  with  this  Incom- 
p«uiible  Polish  spirit  and  the  help  of  almighty 
Ck)d,  Poland  and  her  people  will  survive,  they 
will  prosper,  they  will  preserve  the  Polish 
nation. 


GoTcromeat  Maaipalation  of  the 
Eenmtmj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    AUXOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Map  7.  1962 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Rzcord  the  text 
of  a  speech  that  I  delivered  t>efore  the 
District  of  Columbia  League  of  Repub- 
Ucaa  Women  at  Washington,  DC.  on 
May  7.  1»62. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Govaaix  MxixT  MAJfiPULJkTioM  or  the 

BCOMOMY 

(Text  of  a  speech  by  US.  Senator  Baxxy 
OuLDWATEK.  Republican,  of  ArlEona,  before 
the  O.C.  League  of  Republican  Women. 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C.,  Mny  7 
l»e2) 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  In  be  here 
today  I  don't  know  where  oxu*  great  party 
would  be  without  the  Republican  women 
They  add  not  only  glamor  and  decoration  U) 
the  political  soene  but  a  great  quantity  of 
the  seal  and  hard  work  needed  tn  the  hurly- 
burly  of  election  campaigns.  I  know  the 
men  are  great  talkers  They  steep  them- 
■•tvsa  In  the  lasuea  and  Involve  themaelves 
with  strategy  and  coocem  themselves  wltii 
llnanoes.  But  don't  ever  let  them  tell  you 
that  when  it  cornea  down  to  the  hard  work 
of  campaigning,  the  work  of  handling  the 
telephones,  making  door-to-<loor  checks,  dis- 
tributing literature  and  all  the  other  tough 
political  chores,  that  they  could  do  without 
the  wocnen  It  Just  lan't  poeslble  and  I've 
been  through  enough  campaigns  to  know 
what  I'm  talking  about.  So  I  say:  Bless  the 
Republican  women  and  may  their  numbers 
steadily  Increase.  We  need  them  and  we 
admit  the  need,  particularly  as  we  get  duwii 
to  the  hard  work  of  the  1962  senatorial  and 
coocresaional  elections. 

If  I  may.  ladies.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size as  stronxly  as  I  possibly  can  the  great 
importance  of  the  elections  coming  up  thi.s 
November.  I  doubt  Lf  there  has  ever  been 
a  tiooe  In  the  history  of  our  Republic  when 
greater  issues  were  at  stake  In  a  non-presi- 
dential congest  I  want  you  to  reallae  that 
this  Is  not  Just  another  ofl-year  election 
It  LnvolTes  much  more  than  candidate  per- 
aonaliues  and  hxai  campaign  Issues.  This 
Is  an  aii-out  drive  to  recapture  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  In- 
crease    our     Republican     strength     in     the 


US  Senate.  This  Is  a  campaign  to 
Increase  the  fjrcea  of  sanity  in  our  Na- 
tional Legislature.  It  is  a  campaign  on 
which  the  fut'ire  of  our  country  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  could 
begin  to  turn.  It  Is  a  campaign  which  we 
must  dedicate  '.o  the  principles  of  individual 
freed  im  and  constitutional  government  It 
Is  a  campaign  we  must  win.  and  win  blK.  !f 
this  country  In  to  be  saved  from  Socialist 
regimentation. 

Now  I  know  that  you've  hf.iril  this  kind 
of  talk  before  You've  he.ird  it  In  other 
campaigns  from  a  h  wt  of  Republican 
speakers.  Ov^r  a  long  period  of  years 
voices  h.^ve  bten  raised  In  alarm  over  the 
trend  of  government  In  the  United  States 
They  were  rau-ed,  Ineffectusllr  I'm  8*>rTy  to 
say.  durln<  th.*  heyday  of  the  New  Deal  and 
again  when  the  Pair  Deal  was  lu  power 
And  I'm  not  denying  that  there  was  reason 
for  c  mcern  ai.d  aiaxra  In  those  campaigos 
Ail  I'm  saying  to  you  here  and  ii'W  is  that 
reasons  for  coj.cern  on  the  p-irt  of  ail  Ameri- 
cans who  pru^e  freedom  have  increased  to 
the  point  of  crisis  We  have,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  New  Prontier.  flnally  reached 
the  stage  where  either  we  begin  to  reverse 
the  trend  toward  the  all-powerful  state  or 
we  submit  to  Its  paternalistic  dictates  lu 
every  area  of  our  lives. 

And  I  use  the  word  'dictates'  advisedly, 
because  we  have  seen  over  the  past  several 
weeks  how  the  power  oi  big  government  can 
be  used  In  sn  angry  dlctat<]trlal  manner 
We  have  seen  the  coercive  weight  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  unleashed  against  a  private 
segment  of  th<s  economy  to  enforce  an  arbi- 
trary government  edict  'We  have  seen,  in  a 
dramatic,  frlghtenlni?  way.  how  the  power 
ot  governmen-.  can  be  abused  when  the  ex- 
ecutive will  is  crossed  by  men  exercising 
their  lej;al  and  m  jraJ  rljfhts  in  the  Qeld  of 
price  adjustment. 

This  was  fa-  more  than  a  dispute  involv- 
ing the  steel  Industry.  It  was  more  than 
the  adjudlcat.un  of  a  problem  in  inflation 
It  was  more  than  a  question  nf  wages  and 
prices  and  pr'.  fits  Basically,  it  was  a  q\irs- 
tion  of  Amerl<an  freedom  and  how  far  that 
freedom  has  slipped  away  from  us  through 
the  pyramiding  of  powers  in  the  hands  c^f  a 
centralized  go\ernment 

There  is  no  law  on  the  bo<jks  which  says 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  power  to  fix  prices  There  was  nn  re- 
quest from  tie  Industry  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  help  them  out  of  its  bureaucr  itlc  wis- 
dom, to  decide  what  they  should  charge  fur 
their  product  TTiere  was  nn  existing  supply 
emergency  thut  warranted  extreme  Exeru- 
tue  action 

There  was  only  an  Executive  will  bncked 
by  the  police  powers  of  the  Federal  burenur- 
racy  to  bring  fbout  a  stated  ponditloti  in  the 
economic  system  And  this  will  w.\s  used 
to  force,  to  compel  to  Intimidate  in  a 
fashion  usually  associated  with  totalitarian 
states 

In  this  ma  Iff  the  President  claims  he 
acted  in  the  public  Interest  and  that  he  w.is 
motivated  by  concern  over  the  inflationary 
effects  cif  the  stet-l  prhe  Increase  But.  I 
suggest,  this  s'gument  won  t  stand  up  under 
the  light  of  investigation  I  won't  art^iie 
with  the  premise  that  halting  Inflation  is  In 
the  public  In'^erest.  but  I  d"  question  the 
President's  concern.  For  If  he  were  gen- 
uinely Interested  In  halting  inflation,  he 
could  do  It  wU.hout  interfering  in  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  the  business  comniuniiy 
When  y')U  get  right  clown  to  it  the  Ciovern- 
ment  and  its  present  Uscal  policies  are  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  liiflatiuii  in  the 
United  States  today  Even  a  student  econo- 
mist could  te  1  the  President  that  the  way 
to  slow  down  iiLflatlon  1^  tt.)  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  reduce  unnecessary  CJovern- 
ment  spending  do  awuy  with  deficit  financ- 
ing These  are  all  things  that  'Me  President 
himself  could  accomplish  without  a  single 
new  law  and  without  the  exercise  of  a  slng'e 


police  power  These  are  things  that  have 
been  crying  out  for  Bxecutivc  attention — and 
I  might  say.  'in  the  public  Interaat" — ever 
since  the  New  Frontier  came  Into  ofllce. 
They  are  tlUnga  desperately  needed,  not  only 
to  halt  Inflation  but  to  give  this  country  a 
favorable  balance  In  her  hiternatlonal  pay- 
ments iind  halt  the  swift  flow  of  fold  out  of 
the  country  But  the  administration  con- 
veniently and  for  political  reasons  overlooks 
these  obvious  prods  to  Inflation  and  oon- 
ceiitratt.*8  instead  on  the  actions  of  the  busi- 
ness ci'inmunlty. 

Make  no  mist.ike  about  It  The  target  In 
this  situation  was  American  business  and 
not  inflation.  If  you  have  any  doubt  on 
this  score  I  would  refer  you  to  the  New  York 
'Ilnies  of  April  23  which  quoted  the  Presi- 
dent as  saying  'My  father  always  told  me 
that  all  businessmen  were  soiu-of- bitches, 
but  I  never  believed  It  'til  now."  I  under- 
stand that  the  Times  is  now  sorry  it  printed 
the  quotation  and  that  the  White  House 
clainvs  the  President  wasn  t  quoted  cor- 
rectly But  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
President  said  something  of  the  sort  which 
undersctires  his  antipathy  for  the  business 
oonimunity  and  gives  credence  to  pronounce 
fears  that  the  New  Frontier  Is  an  antlbusl- 
neas  administration  In  the  finest  traditions 
of  the  New  Deal.  Of  course,  there  was  plenty 
of  evidence  of  this  long  before  the  famous 
steel  price  crackdown,  but  hnsinfsmtin.  in 
their  usual  optimism,  hoped  against  hope 
that  the  President  and  his  advisers  meant 
whht  they  snld  when  they  paid  llpservlce 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  For  the  life 
of  me.  I  can't  understand  why  American 
buslnessrrken  persisted  In  this  hope.  They 
should  have  known  long  ago  The  signs  were 
all  there  when  the  President  surrounded 
himself  with  advisers  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  organised  labor  and  liberal  theorists 
In  Americana  for  Democratic  Action.  They 
were  underscored  by  the  driiftlng  o*  many 
massive  programs  for  Oovemment  Interven- 
tion, by  iiuTPiised  activity  on  the  part  of 
biisineas  regulatory  Ixxlles.  by  the  extension 
of  Ciovernment  activity  In  the  field  of  public 
power 

During  the  first  15  months  of  the  preeeni 
administration  about  the  only  thing  bust- 
neshinen  gt)t  from  the  Oovernment  were  some 
kind  words  and  repeated  kicks  In  the  teeth 

.\nd  this  last  kirk  the  crackdown  on  steel 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  mistake 
President  Kennedy  has  made  F\ir  he  la  In 
grave  danger  of  crippling  the  "goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs  "  He  has  depressed.  In  one 
dlsastrmiB  week,  the  entire  economic  climate 
In  the  United  States  He  has  managed  to  In- 
still In  buslnefsmen  and  Investors  the  kind 
of  fenr  and  uncertainty  that  deadens  eco- 
nomic pri-gre.ss  The  erratic  and  generally 
downward  trend  of  the  stock  market  Is  a 
good  Indicator  of  business  uncertainty  aiKl 
confusion  over  future  Oovernment  Inten- 
tions 

If  the  President  had  taken  lessons  in  how 
tn  provide  the  wrong  kind  of  climate  for  In- 
rri'.us«Hl  business  m-tivity  and  economic 
gr iwth  he  couldn't  have  done  a  t)etter  Job 
than  when  he  lo«r  his  temper  In  the  steel 
dispute  The  effects  of  this  extreme  example 
of  Oovernment  harxssment  are  likely  to 
plTSTue  American  business  for  many  months 
.^^d  during  this  pert<xl  It  Is  useless  to  hope 
for  an  easing  of  the  unemployment  and  re- 
l:\ted  economic  problems 

Now  I  want  to  talk  with  you  In  6t)me  de- 
tail on  this  question  of  Oovernment  power 
and  Executive  authority  Now  that  we  know 
the  Pre.sldent  won't  hesitate  to  use  all  facets 
of  that  power  to  force  private  cltlxens  to  do 
what  he  and  his  advisers  arbitrarily  decide 
thev  should  do  we  have  reason  to  look 
closely  at  prfcnt  afcmpts  to  Increase  that 
power 

I  dm't  believe  most  Americans  realize 
v.hat  the  Pre.^ldcnt  h.^s  asked  for  in  the  way 
of  new  and  greater  Executive  power      These 
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requests  have  been  arriving  on  Capitol  Hill 
tn  blta  and  pieces,  scattered  through  dozens 
(  f  Presidential  messages  to  Congress  on  all 
conceivable  subjects.  But  nevertheless  they 
are  there  and  the  New  frontier's  henchmen 
la  the  House  and  Senate  are  busily  trying  to 
pu>h  them  through  to  enactment. 

And  when  you  add  them  all  up.  you  find 
the  operating  blueprint  lor  a  planned  Amer- 
l^an  economy,  an  econojJiy  manipulated  by 
OoTfmment  and  direct**!  from  Washington, 
an  eoocK)niy  In  a^iich  the  major  decisions 
lire  relegated  to  the  tbfortets  and  the  bu- 
rc.iucraLs,  an  economy  in  which  the  natural 
l:\ws  of  supply  and  demand  will  play  a 
smaller  and  smaller  rolt  tn  the  business  life 
of  the  Nation. 

I  Aant  to  drive  home  Just  What  I'm  talk- 
ing about.  This  Is  not  something  planned 
for  the  future.  It  Is  already  beginning  to 
t.dte  deflolte  shape.  The  mobilization  of 
ptjwers  needed  Is  already  underway.  The 
masterminds  of  this  plan  are  the  members 
of  the  President's  Cojncll  of  Economic 
Advisers — Walter  Heller,  James  ToWn,  and 
Kermlt  Gordon,  all  fanner  economics  pro- 
fesstTTs  whoee  Job  It  Is  to  shape  wage  and 
price  policies,  Influence  ipendlng  and  fix  eco- 
nomic "guidelines"  and  productivity  for- 
mulas The  operators  o3  the  plan  are  Labor 
Secretary  Arthur  Ooldherg,  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Luther  Hod^ea.  ant.  Treasury  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon.  The  enforcers  are  Attorney 
Oeaeral  Robert  Kxnamtf,  DeTense  Secretary 
Robert  MrNamara.  and  Apiculture  Secre- 
tary Onllle  Freeman. 

To  implement  this  p".an.  President  Ken- 
nedy Is  seeking  vast  ne«»  Federal  powers  In 
almost  every  Important  economic  fleW.  He 
is.  In  actual  fact,  asking  for  more  power  than 
any  Preiidect  has  ever  lield  when  the  coun- 
try was  not  engaged  In  an  aU-out  ahootlng 
war.  He  waiiU,  for  example,  the  power  to 
cut  taxes  without  the  approval  of  Congress, 
the  power  to  Influence  the  supply  and  cost 
of  money  throtrgh  his  own  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  -.he  power  to  launch 
masslvs  new  puWlc  works  prograias  on  his 
own  Initiative,  the  power  to  cut  tarUBs  on 
a  huge,  unprecedented  scale,  the  power  to 
exercise  more  controls  (»ver  acrtcultore,  the 
power  to  extend  Federal  influence  into  local 
ct)mmuiiltie6. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  unusual  re- 
quests the  President  has  made.  Take  his 
desire    for   the    power    to    adjust    tax    rates. 


This  has  always  been  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  the  Oon«re«  and  has  always  been 
exercised  for  the  sole  purpose  ot  raising 
revenue.  Now  the  administration  wants  to 
use  the  taxing  powers  for  economic  planning. 
The  President's  message  asked  for  standby 
power  to  cut  peisacial  Income  taxes  by  as 
much  as  5  percentage  points.  The  changes 
would  be  made  when  the  White  House  plan- 
ners decided  that  business  conditions  re- 
quired such  a  shift .  And  where  ts  the  econo- 
mist, regardless  of  how  many  university 
degrees  he  holds,  who  Is  qualified  to  decide 
some  bright  morning  that  taxes  should  be 
reduced  to  stimulate  consumer  spending? 
Of  course,  there  is  no  certainty  that  a  sud- 
den stimulus  to  consumer  spending  would 
come  Ht  the  rt^t  time.  Nobody  knows  when 
a  reoewkMi  has  run  tte  course  or  when  an- 
other one  Is  about  to  begin.  Eoonamlstx  al- 
ways disagree  and  so  do  the  businessmen. 
But  think  of  what  this  power  would  do  to 
business  planning.  Notxxly  could  ever  be 
sure  how  much  taxes  they  mjl^bt  have  to  pay 
In  a  given  year.  And  I  would  also  remind 
you  that  If  the  President  Is  given  the  power 
to  lower  tax  rates  at  his  own  whim,  the 
next  step  will  be  to  seek  power  to  raise  taxes 
at  the  White  House  level.  The  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy,  and  this  has  been 
proven  time  and  time  again  tlu-oughout 
history.  It  Is  too  great  a  power  to  entrust 
to  a  tiny  handful  of  Oovernment  planners 
with  a  strong  affinity  for  socialistic 
endaavors. 

Another  power  request  by  the  President 
that  deserves  apectal  attention  Is  tied  up  In 
legisJatioo  to  let  the  Chief  £xecuUve  name 
his  own  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Now  this  sounds  iikp  an  Innocent 
enough  request,  at  least  to  the  layman.  It 
lant  generally  understood  that  Congress  had 
delegated  to  the  F<ederal  Reserve  Board  great 
powers  to  fix  monetary  values  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Board  will  remain  Inde- 
pexMlent.  But  if  the  Board  should  come 
under  political  dominatloa  by  an  adminis- 
tration that  wanted  easy  money,  the  Reserve 
could  make  1100  billion  available  In  new 
credit.  This,  also,  Is  too  great  a  power  to 
entrust  to  a  tiny  handful  of  Oovemment 
plannecB  with  a  stiong  afllntty  for  socialistic 
end  savors. 

In  the  public  works  field,  the  President 
wouM  like  the  Congress  to  abdicate  Its  re- 
sponslMlUy    over    approprlatlotia    and    give 


him  the  right  to  spend  biilionB  of  doUara  an 
unde&ned  ptibllc  works,  whenever  and  wbeie- 
ever  he  sees  fit.  If  the  administration's  plan 
is  adopted,  the  eaeeutive  teaadi  would  have 
bUnket  authority  to  borrow  for  tbe  purposes 
of  public  works  from  the  ir— nw  of  the 
Wtx-ld  Bank,  the  Housing  and  Hoom  Finance 
Agency,  the  Federal  Hooke  IjIMUi  Bank,  the 
Federal  Savlnes  and  Loan  Insmncs  Cor- 
Poratloo,  and  even  the  f^edwal  Oepoelt  In- 
nu-anoe  Oarporatian.  It  doacD't  seem  to 
bother  the  President  that  these  funds  were 
never  Intended  to  be  used  for  ary  purpose 
other  than  the  protection  and  oparatton  of 
the  acendes  which  hold  thfi  Mar  docs  he 
•ee  any  apparent  necessity  tor  rcMrring  to 
the  peoples  representatives  In  Oongress  the 
right  to  appropriate  funds  Itor  public  works 
If  they  decide  such  make-work  programs  are 
necessary.  This  power  to  spend  indiscrimi- 
nately funds  earmarked  for  other  purposes 
Is  also  too  great  to  entrust  to  a  tiny  hand- 
ful of  Goverimient  planners  with  a  strong 
affinity  for  socialistic  endeavors. 

Now,  ladles,  I  sug§est  that  the  Repabttcan 
Party  ooold  do  the  country  no  greater  serv- 
ice than  to  iaimch  an  ail-out  aMeult  on 
these  attempted  power  grabs  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Goveriunent  /or  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  transition  to  a 
planned  economy.  We  could  use  more  strung 
voices  within  the  party  to  point  out  the 
dangers  to  freedom  at  cbolce  and  aetlon 
which  are  bound  up  In  these  requests  for 
more  and  more  power  for  eentraltaed  gov- 
ernment. I  suggest  that  the  American 
people  will  never  know  the  true  facts  unless 
we  RepubUcans  teU  tttem. 

This  party  has  a  grave  responsibility  In 
the  year  1962.  Even  though  the  President 
may  honestly  feel  he  Is  acting  In  the  public 
interest,  the  tact  remains  ttiat  tte  powers 
he  has  asked  for  are  dictatorial  In  nature. 
They  go  far  beyond  anything  ever  dreamed 
up  during  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fialr  Deal. 
They  go  far  beyond  anything  ever  requested 
by  a  President  In  comparable  times.  And  if 
they  are  to  be  denied.  It  will  take  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  do  It.  This  Is  wliy  we  need 
your  very  best,  your  very  strongest  efforts  In 
these  forthcoming  election  campaigns.  We 
must  have  the  Increased  manpower  In  Con- 
gress to  fight  the  swift  trend  toward  collec- 
tivism and  all-powerful  government.  This 
Is  our  Job  and.  under  the  drctDBStances.  It 
Is  more   In   the  nature  of  a  sacred  trust. 


SENATE 

TiFsnAY,  M.^Y  8,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  meridian, 
and  »  as  called  to  order  by  the  President 

pro  tempore, 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  PVederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.  ofTered  the  following 
prayrr: 

Eternal  Spirit,  without  whose  guidance 
our  Wisdom  is  hut  foJly.  we  pray  that 
Thy  healing  l»alm  maj-  restore  our  jaded 

spirits. 

Keep  us  this  day  In  serenity  and  con- 
ndenoe,  as  our  hearts  and  minds  are 
stayed  on  Thee.  May  we  guaitl  our 
woixls  with  the  seal  of  tmderstanding 
charity.  Save  us  from  bein^  embittered 
by  ingraUtiKle,  pettiness,  or  meanness 
and,  by  appeasement  of  evil,  from  turn- 
ing coward  in  the  day  of  battle. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  lessons  of  the 
road  we  hare  traveled— we  are  warned 
by  mistakes,  encouraged  by  success,  and 
enriched  by  experiences  of  gladness  and 
sadness      Make  us  worthy  of  our  great 
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heritage.  Grant  us  a  kindling  sense  of 
national  destiny  as  we  face  the  duties  of 
today  And  the  problems  of  tomorrow. 

We   ask   it   in    the  dear   Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfielb.  and  by 
unanimous  cansent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  7,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
residing:  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2132)  to 
approve  the  revised  June  1957  reclassi- 
ficatioa  of  land  of  the  Fort  Shaw  oUvi- 
sion  of  the  Sun  River  project,  Montana, 
and  to  authorize  the  modification  of  the 
repayment  contract  with  Fort  Shaw  Ir- 
ri4:atioa  District,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  jMtssed  the  f  oUowing  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  ooncurreaoe  of 
the  Senate: 

HIl.«44fl.  An  act  to  provide  that  by- 
draulle  brake  fluW  sold  or  shipped  In  com- 
merce for  use  in  motor  vehicles  ihatl  zaeet 
certain  specifications  prescrthed  hy  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce; 

HJl.  4083.  An  act  to  reduce  the  Irequency 
of  reports  required  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy 
products; 

H.R.  8434.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey 
a  certain  parcel  of  land  to  the  city  of  Mount 
Shasta,  Calif.; 

H.&.a564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  provide  for  escheat  of  amounts  of  In- 
surance to  the  Insuranos  fund  under  such 
act  in  the  absence  of  any  claim  tor  payment, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.9561.  An  act  to  esUhlMi  oOosb  of 
the  Veterans'  Adminlstratian  tn  Burope, 
and  to  authorize  the  furnishing  atiroad  of 
hospital  and  medical  care  tor  ecrvloe-con- 
nected  dlsabUIUes; 

H.R.  9647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Interior    to    enter    Into    an 
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am&aAmtcjrj  oontnet  with  th«  Bur  ley  Ir- 
rigation Distiiet,  and  tor  oUaer  jnirposM: 

BJI.  9730.  An  act  to  authorlM  thm  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  prop- 
erty to  be  uaad  for  State  forestry  work,  and 
for  ottier  purpoeee; 

H.R.  10904.  An  aet  to  amend  eectton  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  10874.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  0  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  as  amended, 
to  reduce  the  rerolrlng  fund  available  for 
•ubecrlptlona  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
bank*  for  eooperatlTee; 

H.R.  106M.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  orderly  disposition  of  nUneral 
Intereete  In  certain  public  lands  In  Pima 
County.  Ariz.;  and 

BJ(.  11317.  An  act  to  amend  section  8113 
of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 


*l  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolied  bill  (S.  1139)  to  amend  the 
act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  States  of  Montana.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  a  compact  relating  to  the 
waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River  in 
order  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
such  act.  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  imd  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated : 

H.R.  3446.  An  act  to  provide  that  hydraulic 
brake  fluid  sold  or  shipped  In  commerce  for 
use  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  spec- 
ifications prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  reports  required  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts: 

H.R.  8434.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  land  to  the  city  of  Mount 
ShasU.  Calif.: 

HJ%.  9730.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  prop- 
erty to  be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  10374.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended, 
to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  8504.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Ufe  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  provide  for  escheat  of  amounts  of  Insur- 
ance to  the  Insurance  fund  under  such  act  In 
the  absence  of  any  claim  for  payment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  9581  An  act  to  establish  offices  ot  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  Europe,  and  to 
authorize  the  furnishing  abroad  of  ho.^pltal 
and  medical  care  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

H  R  9047  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  amend- 
atory contract  with  the  Hurley  Irrigation 
District,  and  for  other  purprmes;  placed  on 
the  calendar 

H  R  10204  An  act  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H  R.  10668.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  w'.th- 
driwal  and  ,>rderly  disposition  of  mineral  in- 
terests In  cerUln  public  lands  In  Pima  Coun- 
ty. Ariz.,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


HR.  11217  .\n  act  to  amend  section  6112 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arn-.ed  Services 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  reques'-,  of  Mr.  Mamsfizld,  and  by 
unanimous  c.-onsent.  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  we 
shall  meet  ai  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  thac  at  approximately  noon  the 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  will  bt^  held. 


STANDBY    TAX    REDUCTION 
AUTHORITY  ACT  OF  1962 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  standby  authority  for 
temporary  reduction  in  the  individual 
income  tax  when  needed  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  which,  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


BILLS    AND   JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MUSKIE: 

S  3264.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  ihe  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves**"! 
tuffenie  //.  owned  by  J  C  Strout,  of  MU- 
brldge,  Maln^?,  to  be  documented  a«  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  full  ctjastwlse 
privileges,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By   Mr    HART 

S  3266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  De^plna 
Anaatos  (Psyhopedai  t^  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    JORDAN 

S  3266  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Ccngress  Trupt  Fund  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ■  .ipproved  March  3.  1925.  as 
amended  (2  U  S  C  ,  158i.  relating  t»)  deposits 
with  the  Trt-asurer  of  the  United  States  of 
gifts  and  bequesu  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  U'  raise  the  statutory  Unilt:itlon 
provided  for  In  that  section,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
By    Mr     EASTLAND 

S  3267  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ounther  M 
Hillfbrand. 

S  3268  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mm  Cheung 
Yuk:-La:i.    and 

S  3269  A  bill  for  the  relief  .f  Kwong  Po<j 
Chin  (also  known  as  Hliij;  Ton  Chin  and 
Tony  Chilli,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicl.iry 

By  Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota 
•  S.J  Res  IMS  Joint  resolution  to  defer  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  (|uotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Fures-try 

By  Mr    JAVITS    ( fur  himself  and   Mr 
Keating  i 

S  J  Res  186  Joint  restjlutlon  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  participate  In 
the  US    World  Trade  Fair  to  be  held  In  New 


York  City.  NY.  from  May  11  through  May 
22.  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J  Arm  when  he 
Introduced  the  sbove  Joint  reeolutlon,  which 
appear    under   a    separate    heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


INCREASED  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  COMMITTEE  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr  HAYDEN  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution  (S.  Res.  337);  which  waa  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Re.Holi'fd.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Eighty-seventh  Congress.  $35,000.  In 
addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134 (s)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  approved 
AuKUijt  2.  1946.  S  Res.  180.  agreed  to  July 
27.  1961.  and  S  Res  211,  agreed  to  Septem- 
ber 21.    1961 


INVITATION  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
US   WORLD  TRADE  FAIR 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates  to  invite  the  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  U.S.  World  Trade  Fair,  to 
be  held  m  New  York  City  from  May  11 
through  May  26  of  this  year.  I  Intro- 
duce the  joint  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  IMr.  KxatincI. 

The  fair  is  an  annual  event,  which  Is 
sponsored  by  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
is  held  at  the  New  York  Coliseum. 

A  companion  proposal  has  been  intro- 
duced m  the  other  txxly  by  Representa- 
tive William  Fitts  Ryan,  of  New  York, 
which  is  to  the  same  effect. 

For  the  first  time.  Mr.  President,  the 
fair  will  have  an  export  section  devoted 
to  gL>ods  and  services  of  American  manu- 
facturers who  wish  to  sell  to  foreign 
markeus.  .signalizing  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  the  expansion  of  our  export 
trade,  upon  which  I  have  spoken  in  the 
Senate  many  times,  and  wiU  not  there- 
fore at  this  time  enlarge  upon  this  point 
in  this  connection  except  to  say,  as  I 
have  said  m  the  past,  that  it  is  of  very 
great  importance. 

The  fair  also  promotes  tourism  to  the 
United  States,  with  New  York  City  as 
the  focal  point,  but  of  course  the  peo- 
ple who  come  to  the  fair  naturally  will 
travel  in  many  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try The  World  Trade  Pair  annually 
draws  an  attendance  of  about  170.000 
from  every  State  of  the  Union  and  over 
70  foreign  countries.  It  is  quite  prop- 
erly an  economic  stimulation  measure 
in  the  interest  of  our  country,  and  should 
have  its  sanction,  which  Is  described  in 
the  joint  resolution 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  am 
deliuhted  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
senior  colleapue  in  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  ofB- 
cuilly  invite  foieixn  nations  to  participate 
in  the  second  World  Trade  Pair  to  be  held 
in  the  coli.seum  on  May  11-12.  Men 
and  women  will  vusit  this  fair  from  every 
State  of  the  I'nion  and  from  countless 
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foreign  oountrtes.  Their  purpoae  In 
coming  here  Is  to  enmtne  oar  products 
and  to  display  their  own  In  the  ftnther- 
ance  of  Increased  trade  amonf  the  na- 
lions  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  vigorouc  efforts,  such  as 
Uus.  to  protnoie  our  exports  eoatrlbuie 
greatly  to  our  aMllty  to  ontnpete  In  for- 
et?n  marfcets.  CXir  ptxxtuctiftty  and  oar 
know-how  are  worth  boasting  about. 
Tills  opportunity  to  show  the  nations  of 
the  world  what  we  have  achieved  In 
many  fields  is  a  "showcase"  lor  the 
whole  world  to  view.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  sixth  annual  trade  fair  will  be 
equally  as  tniooeflBful  as  those  of  the  past 
and  that  tt  will  result  In  the  expanded 
sale  of  American  exports  In  markets  the 
world  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  1M> 
authonzoig  the  PresiJent  to  invite  the 
States  of  the  Unkm  4nd  foreign  ooun- 
trips  to  participate  In  the  U.S.  World 
Trade  Fair  to  be  held  In  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  from  May  31  through  May  22. 
19&2.  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Javits  <for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kcatimc  i  .  was  received, 
read  twMie  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  f^xneign  Relataaos. 


EXPROPRIATION  CK  SEIZURE  OF 
PROPERTY  OF  AMERICAN  NA- 
TIONALS IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr  ilTCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit,  for  apjJroprlate  reference 
and  printing,  an  amer^ment  which  I  am 
propo6in^  to  S.  2096.  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatiors.  I  ask  thfti  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obji>ction.  the  amerw!- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtrofiD,  as  follows: 

Ou  page  0,  arter  Uue  L3.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

"(d>  At  the  end  ot  jecUon  820  Add  the 
;u:i.jwmg  new  sulieectlon: 

"  (e>(l(  Notwltbstaadlcig  any  otber  pro- 
vibiua  ul  iaiv.  no  assictAOoe  slUkU  be  lur- 
liUtied  under  Uiie  Act  to  any  governmeat 
»r  tu  any  poliUcai  aubdivJeloa  or  ageocy 
oX  6u<  ti  gu\eruiU£xit.  if  auch  governoktat 
or  aay  poUticaJ  aiibdivUioa  or  agency  tlwre- 
ot  (A)  has  hereto/ on)  expropriated,  na- 
tii  uaiiced  or  other  wise  acquired  Um  owner- 
ship or  oontrul,  or  hereaTter  expropriate*, 
liaUotiiUlxes  or  otherwhe  acquires  ttie  owu- 
crihlp  or  controJ.  oJ  any  property  owned  dl- 
rei  tly  or  indirectly  by  any  national  of  the 
I'aitcd  States,  wltliout  providing  imniediate 
ri:id  efTfctlvc  compensation  to  such  national 
ns  required  by  International  law.  JusUce,  and 
equity  and  as  determined,  within  ninety  days 
of  fcci/urc  or  within  Xcrty-Bve  days  of  the 
date  of  eruictment  of  this  subsection,  which- 
ever U  later,  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Cuinmisslon.  or  (B)  imposes  upon 
such  prtiperty  discrlmlr.atory  taxes  or  other 
ex.'ictlc;ns,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  op- 
er:itl(inal  conditions  not  Imposed  or  enforced 
with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature 
owned  or  operated  by  Its  own  nationals  or 
the  nationals  of  any  gurernment  other  than 
the  OoTemment  of  tJie  tJnlted  States. 

■■  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  siibsection 
the  term  -national  of  the  United  SUtes" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that  term 
Is  denned  In  section  301(2)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended 


'(«)  Ibe  Fomtn  Gteioie  SetUemenC 
of  Um  United  States  aliaU  h*— 
Iw  JurtKUeOoB  to  (tetermlae  ttae  ea- 
tent  sad  laminte  otf  macf  iamem  auetalaed 
by  a  natlniMii  at  tbe  United  States  for  «*• 
purposes  of  this  subseeaoa.  Far  tlie  pur- 
pose at  soeh  4etannlnattan.  the  Coamlsston 
may  eaarotas  to  tbs  extent  oonsUtsnt  wltii 
the  putpoMS  at  tills  wibsection.  tbe  powers 
oantefred  npon  it  by  tbe  provtoloas  ot  tii* 
Interna tionai  CtaUms  SettleoMat  Act  of  1940. 


"  '(4)  TlM  appn^irtatkMi  ot  sttcb  funds  as 
nay  bs  necessary  for  tbe  t'ont^n  Claims 
arttlmifnt  Oonmlsskm  ot  the  United  States 
to  carry  oat  its  funettons  uiMler  Uils  sob- 
secOoD  t»  bereby  autlMX-iaed. 

"  '(6)  No  otter  pioytskwi  of  this  Act  ahaU 
be  constraed  to  authorise  the  Preslitent  to 
wmlve  the  {H-ortskma  of  this  sabseetton."' 

Mr.  HICKKKIjOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  proposes  to  reach 
the  problem  of  ezprofxiation  or  seixure 
of  property  of   American  nationals  in 

foreign  cotmtrics. 

The  position  of  our  Government  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  as  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  nation  is  inviolate,  and  that 
our  country  reoognizes  a  nation's  power 
Co  take  over  property  for  public  pur- 
poses. However,  in  that  connection  the 
question  of  compensation  for  the  prop- 
erty arises.  Properties  of  American 
citizens  have  been  expropriated  and 
taken  over  by  foreign  governments  with- 
out any  compensation  in  fact  or  in  re- 
ality being  paid  to  the  owners  of  that 
property.  Constant  delays  in  those 
countries  and  the  ramified  and  tortu- 
ous Judicial  procedures  which  they  en- 
SBge  in  have  In  effect  prevented  Amer- 
icans from  getting  paid  for  the  property 
which  has  been  taken  over.  That  kind 
of  nonsense  must  stop. 

We  have  had  examples  of  cases  of  ex- 
propriation and  we  have  even  noticed 
in  the  public  press  further  contemplated 
expropriation  or  seizure  of  American 
property  in  at  least  one  country  in  the 
world  today. 

The  amendment  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section to  the  Forei«7i  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  which  in  effect  and  in 
words  provides  that  no  assistance  can 
be  fumistaed  by  the  United  States  undo- 
this  act  to  any  country  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  that  country,  when  the 
national  gtjvemment  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  that  country  has  ekpropriated, 
nationalized,  or  otherwise  aoquired  con- 
trol or  ownership  of  property  of  Ameri- 
can nationals  without  providing  imme- 
diate and  effective  compensation  to  such 
nationals  as  is  required  by  hitemational 
law,  justice,  and  equity,  and  as  deter- 
mined within  90  days  of  the  seizure,  or 
within  45  days  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  whichever  is  later, 
by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 

What  I  have  said  applies  to  any  past 
expropriation  which  has  not  been  set- 
tled for.  and  it  also  applies  to  any  ftrture 
expropriatloTi  or  seizure. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  draw- 
ixig  of  an  amendment  of  this  Icind  is  the 
setting  up  of  a  fair  and  impartial  forum 
or  body  to  deCennine  the  value  of  the 
property  seiaed.  Arguments  are  made 
against  setting  up  special  boards  or  com- 
missions, or  similar  bodies.  I  have 
named  the  Foreign  Claims  Commission 


as  the  proper  and  an>rapriate  impartial 
body  to  aaaeas  the  value  of  the  jwoperty 
in  foreign  countries  if  such  expropria- 
tion hM  occmied  tn  the  past  or  occurs 
In  the  fofcure.  "nw  Pwcjtu  ClaJms  Set- 
tlement Commission  already  poaseaetit 
the  criteria,  and  hag  a  hialory  of  evalua- 
tion of  American  pitn»erty  abroMl  seised 
by  foreign  countries.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial history  of  the  operattoQ  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
there  may  not  be  any  waiver  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  under  any  discretion- 
ary powers  of  the  executtve  department. 

It  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
sach  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  llie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  In  no 
way  attempts  to  teH  foreign  countries 
what  they  can  do  xmder  their  sover- 
eignty, within  their  own  cotmtries.  AD 
it  provides  is  that  our  money,  which  may 
be  avsdlable  under  proper  circumstances 
to  those  countries,  cannot  be  MseA  if  they 
take  the  property  of  American  citizens 
and  do  not  pay  for  It  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  value.  It  does  not  say  that 
they  cannot  expropriate  or  exercise  ttie 
rigiit  of  eminent  domain,  and  it  does  pot 
infringe  upon  their  sovereignty  In  the 
slightest  degree. 

However  it  does  provide  what  we  a'ill 
do  with  our  money  under  circumstances 
where  they  refuse  to  do  justice  by  the 
prop>eTty  of  American  citizens  which 
they  take  under  their  sovereignty,  and 
seize  or  expropriate. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  equitable 
and  fair.  I  think  it  is  atjout  time  that 
our  Governmen;;  taJces  steps  to  show  that, 
while  we  are  in  the  process  oif  ^^ping 
other  governments  in  one  wmy  or., 
another,  they  do  not  take  vidue  ad- 
vantage of  American  dtisens  with  re- 
spect to  their  property  which  is  located 
in  those  countries,  without  doing  justice 
to  those  people. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belations. 


PETITION  FOR  CLOTDRE-nADDI- 
nONAL  0O6PON8O& 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
OoBo]  be  added  to  the  motion  for 
cloture. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  8, 1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  113*3)  to  amend  the 
act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  States  of  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  oompact  re- 
lating to  the  waters  of  the  Uttle  Mis- 
souri River  In  order  to  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  such  act. 
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THE    RULE   OP   LAW— ITS    VALUES. 
ROOTS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  significant  celebrations  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens.  Oa  — 
and,  incidentally,  the  unWerslty  is  the 
oldest  chartered  State  university  in  the 
country — is  in  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  Law  Day.  This  year, 
those  exercises  were  held  on  May  5. 
There  was  in  attendance  a  very  large 
audience,  including  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
students  in  the  law  school  and  in  the 
other  schools  of  the  university,  and 
quite  a  number  of  laymen  who  are 
friends  of  the  university  or  whose  chil- 
dren are  students  there. 

The  principal  address  of  the  day  was 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttiucono]. 
I  have  Just  finished  reading  the  address, 
and  I  have  read  it  with  great  interest 
and  profit.  It  Is  a  scholarly  and  en- 
lightening address  on  "The  Rule  of 
Law — Its  Values,  Roots,  and  Limita- 
tions." The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  must  have  put  a  great 
deal  of  labor  into  the  preparation  of 
his  speech,  for  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
erudite  discussions  of  this  subject  I  have 
ever  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ths  RtTL*  or  Law — Its  Vai.uxs.  Roots,  and 
Limitations 

(Address  by  Senator  Stbom  Thttvmond. 
Democrat,  of  South  CaroUoa.  for  the  an- 
nual Law  Day  at  the  University  of  Oeorgta, 
Athens.  Oa..  May  5,  1962) 

Americans  are  an  Inventive  people,  and  In 
no  field  have  we  been  more  prolific  than  In 
the  designation  of  particular  days  and  even 
weeks  of  special  observance.  Our  propensity 
for  special  observances  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
Industry  of  our  society,  for  we  are  so  bu*y 
that  In  the  absence  of  a  specially  designated 
season  for  reflection  on  a  particular  subject. 
we  might  well  gradually  lose  sight  and  ap- 
preciation of  many  of  our  bountiful  bless- 
ings and  even  some  of  our  fundamental 
values. 

The  designation  of  Law  Day  on  a  national 
basis  Is  a  signal  tribute  to  the  success  of 
our  governmental  system.  There  are  few 
nations.  Indeed,  where  the  rule  of  law  Is 
such  an  established  fact  of  life  as  to  be  In 
sufficient  danger  of  being  taken  for  granted 
by  the  majority  of  the  society,  that  special 
attention  to  Its  function  Is  felt  necessary 
and  desirable 

The  extent  to  which  such  a  special  ob- 
servance Is  Justified,  however,  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  our  society  Is  brought 
to  a  deep  and  meaningful  understanding  of 
the  rule  of  law  In  a  civilized  society.  If 
we  do  no  more  than  acknowledge  the  Idea 
that  the  rule  of  law  protects  the  traffic 
offender  from  the  wrath  of  a  Judge  who  has 
burnt  toast  and  weak  coffee  for  breakfast. 
Law  Day,  though  It  may  be  perpetuated,  will 
serve  no  more  useful  purpose  than  does 
Halloween.  If  Law  Day  Is  to  be  of  real 
Significance,  we  must  cultivate  an  under- 
standing of  the  rule  of  law.  Including  Its 
values.  Its  roots — and  even  Its  limitations. 
Of  all  the  essentials  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity, none  Is  more  essential  than  the 
rule  of  law.  It  Is  the  prevalence  of  a  rule 
of  law  that  enables  men  In  shaping  their 
own  destiny  to  predict  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct  of  relations  with  their  fellow  men. 
It  Is  the  rule  of  law  that  permits  the  peace 


of  mind  which  comes  from  a  sure  knowledge 
that  one  has  protection  from  the  trespasses 
of  other  men.  It  Is  through  the  concept  of 
the  rule  of  law  that  men  can  realize  and 
enjoy  that  impartiality  of  treatment  which 
Is  so  essential  to  human  dignity. 

For  all  the  values  which  attach  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  rule  of  law.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  concept  simply  and  quickly  con- 
ceived, nor  easily  implemented  As  a  funda- 
metal  prerequisite,  a  rule  of  law  must  have 
the  support  of  society.  The  founder  of  In- 
ternational law,  Orotlus.  concluded  that  so- 
ciety Is  'the  source  of  law  properly  so 
called."  In  so  concluding,  he  was  not  merely 
acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a 
particular  law  which  does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  majority  of  society,  such  as 
that  experienced  by  our  own  Nation  with 
the  18th  amendment:  rather,  he  was  con- 
firming a  particular  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  man  which  was  originally  that  of 
the  Stoics,  and  later  common  to  all  Chris- 
tians. This  concept  attributes  to  man  the 
power  of  reason  by  which  he  can  achieve 
the  society  necessary  for  his  existence. 

It  Is  through  this  power  of  reason  that 
man  forms  fundamental  Ideas  as  to  wh.it  is 
Just  and  what  Is  unjust;  and  In  time,  these 
fundamental  Ideas  become  beliefs.  In  the 
sense  that  although  they  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved,  they  become,  through 
the  process  of  reason,  reality 

Not  every  collection  of  human  beings  Is 
susceptible  to  a  rule  of  law.  It  Is  only  when 
there  Is  a  community  of  beliefs  that  it  be- 
comes possible  This  does  not  mean  that 
all  men  must  agree  on  all  particulars,  but 
it  does  mean  that  they  must  have  common 
beliefs  as  to  fundamentals  of  fairness  and 
Justice  Political  differences  may  be  settled 
peacefully  and  orderly,  but  only  If  there  la 
agreement  on  the  ground  rules  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  such  differences  are  to 
be  resolved.  Thus  have  the  Western  so- 
cieties, through  reason,  reached  a  commu- 
nity of  beliefs  that  the  Judaic-Christian 
teachings  of  morality  and  relations  between 
men  are  Just  and  have  consequently  Incor- 
porated them  Into  their  prevailing  rule  of 
law. 

The  prerequisite  of  a  community  of  be- 
liefs. In  order  that  a  rule  of  law  prevail,  by 
Mb  very  nature  Imposes  certain  limitations 
on  the  application  of  the  rule  of  law  The 
degree  of  community  of  beliefs  In  any  society 
depends  on  the  diversity  of  Its  various  herit- 
ages Our  own  governmental  system.  In- 
augurated In  the  Constitution,  seeks  to  mini- 
mize this  Inherent  limitation  by  resort  to  the 
device  of  federalism.  At  the  national  level 
of  government,  where  there  was  the  nar- 
rowest scope  of  community  of  beliefs  due  to 
the  diversities  of  heritages  across  the  Nation, 
there  was  structured  a  rule  of  law  which 
encompassed  the  most  fundamental  beliefs 
The  rule  of  law  of  broader  scope,  consistent 
with  the  wider  community  of  beliefs  within 
their  boundaries,  was  wisely  left  structured 
within  the  several  States  In  the  process  of 
erosion  of  the  device  of  federalism  which 
accompanies  centralization  of  power  In  the 
National  Government,  the  rule  of  law  In  our 
land  will  continue  to  be  dissipated  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  sought  to  be  applied  In  ex- 
ce«.3  of  the  existing  community  of  beliefs  It 
requires  little  Insight  to  perceive  that  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  National  Government 
have  so  far  exceeded  the  community  of  be- 
liefs In  the  Nation  as  to  at  least  partially 
substitute  the  caprice  of  men  for  the  rule 
of  law 

Even  more  pertinent  today  than  when  ut- 
tered Is  the  1958  statement  of  the  chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  States, 
In  which  they  stated:  "It  has  long  been  an 
American  boast  that  we  have  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.  We  believe  that 
any  study  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  win  raise  at  least  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  that  boast  " 


Even  to  the  casual  observer  in  1963,  It  is 
not  just  the  decisions  of  the  Supmna  Ck>urt 
that  raise  such  doubts,  although  such  deci- 
sions have  by  no  means  forfeited  their  title 
as  the  principal  purveyors  of  doubt. 

There  is  another  primary  limitation  on  the 
rule  of  law.  which  pert&lns  to  the  breadth 
of  Its  applicability.  By  lu  very  nature,  the 
rule  of  law  Is  limited  to  legal,  as  contrasted 
to  political,  questions.  The  relations  of  man 
to  man.  and  of  Individuals  to  society,  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  subject  to  a  rule  of 
law.  There  are  other  questions  which  must 
be  resolved  by  society  which  are  not  by  their 
nature  adaptable  to  resolution  by  any  rule  of 
law.  Among  these  political  questions  la  the 
determination  of  what  Individuals  shall  be 
empowered  to  make  and  administer  the  law, 
although  this  Is  but  an  example.  The  line 
between  legal  and  political  questions  Is  ob- 
viously often  hard  to  define,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  any  question  which  involves  policy,  as 
distinguished  from  law,  does  not  lend  itself 
to  resolution  by  a  rule  of  law. 

Only  recently  we  were  provided  with 
graphic  evidence  of  our  failure  to  make  a 
distinction  between  legal  questions,  to  which 
the  rule  of  law  Is  applicable,  and  poUtlcal 
questions,  the  solutions  to  which  do  not  by 
nature  lend  themselves  to  resolution  by  ap- 
plication of  fixed  rules  such  as  those  em- 
bodied In  the  rule  of  law. 

I  am  referring  to  the  case  of  Baker  v.  Corr. 
better  known  as  the  Tennessee  legislative 
reapportionment  decision,  rendered  by  the 
U  i5  Supreme  Court  on  March  30  of  this  year. 
Commonsense  dictates  that  leglslatWe  dis- 
tricting Is  a  matter  which  by  its  very  nature 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  solution  by  applica- 
tlun  ol  any  general  rule,  due  to  the  Infinite 
number  uf  variables  and  diversities  of  cir- 
cumstances Involved  In  each  particular  case 
Attempted  Judicial  adjudication  of  such  Is- 
sues must,  therefore,  necessarily  involve 
nothing  more  than  a  resort  to  rhetoric  as  a 
shield  for  the  Judgment  in  each  case  of  the 
Individual  or  Individuals  who  decide  It. 
rather  than  any  application  of  a  rule  of  law 
By  such  excesses  Is  the  status  of  laws  de- 
graded and  the  concept  of  a  rule  of  law 
defamed 

What  is  the  future  of  a  rule  of  law?  Do- 
mestically, It  Is  what  the  American  people 
make  uf  It  If,  through  such  observances  as 
Law  Day.  there  Is  rekindled  both  a  renewed 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  rule 
nf  law.  we  can  look  forward  for  years  to  come 
to  the  necessity  of  Law  Day  In  order  to  re- 
mind Americans  of  the  benefits  of  a  noble 
concept  which  they  are  In  danger  of  Ignor- 
ing, because  It  Is  such  an  established  fact 
of  their  lives  In  order  to  enjoy  this  bounty. 
however,  the  American  people  must  insure 
that  the  rule  of  law  Is  confined  within  Its  in- 
herent limitations,  for  attempts  to  extend  It 
beyond  the  existing  community  of  beliefs,  or 
to  political  questions,  will  so  dilute  the  con- 
cept as  to  render  It  Ineffective  and  tK>untiless 
In  even  th>)«e  areas  of  operation  where  It  has 
a  m.ixlmum  potential  value. 

Until  recent  years,  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  In  any  discussion  of  the  concept 
of  the  rule  of  law  to  confine  the  considera- 
tion to  Its  application  In  a  society  of  any 
given  natlon-sute  Today,  the  rule  of  law. 
as  a  concept.  Is  being  discussed  and  ad- 
vanced In  a  new  and  different  context.  No 
contemporary  contemplation  of  the  rule  of 
law  would  be  complete  without  reference 
to  Its  applicability  on  an  International  basis 

We  have,  of  course,  a  body  of  rules,  cus- 
t  )mn,  and  general  practices  between  nations 
that  Is  referred  to  as  International  law 
By  and  large.  It  Is  of  a  nebulous  character 
and  Is  founded  primarily  on  reciprocity  and 
convenience  That  It  Is  law  in  the  sense 
that  nations  generally  abide  by  these  rules 
on  the  relatively  minor  subjects  covered 
thereby,  and  that  the  citizens  of  different 
nations  customarily  conduct  their  affairs 
with    each    other    In    accordance    therewith 
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for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  all  readily 
acknowledge — with  gr.ititude  for  the  bene- 
lits  of  this  degree  of  cooperation  between 
n. It  ions  and  their  clDzens.  To  the  extent 
that  a  rule  of  law  is  constituted  by  a  system 
of  jurisprudence,  howerer.  there  is  no  Inter- 
iKitlonal  rule  of  law  Which  prevails  today, 
nur.  when  we  examine  the  requirements  for 
an  International  rule  of  law,  is  there  likely 
t,)  be  any  such  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
ludetd.  the  expression  of  hope  for  peace 
through  an  international  rule  of  law  in  our 
liftsent  world  surely  either  belltUes  the  stat- 
ure uJ  the  rule  of  law  or  advertises  the  ex- 
isting lack  of  reality  In  viewing  world  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  first  place,  those  differences  be- 
tween nations  which  give  rise  to  frictions 
of  the  order  which  do.  or  might,  precipitate 
w.ir  are  almost  Invariably  political  in  nature. 
rather  than  legal.  Our  own  Constitution 
and  structure  of  government  take  this  cir- 
cumstance Into  consideration  and  provide 
accordingly.  All  domestic  matters  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  National  Government, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  are 
governed  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
Foreign  relations,  however.  Involve  political, 
rather  than  legal,  questions  and  are  con- 
ducted not  by  rules  ol  law.  but  by  policy, 
which  Is  determined  primarily  by  the  execu- 
tive, rather  than  the  legislative,  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Even  were  all  other  factors  permissive  to 
the  Institution  of  an  International  rule  of 
law.  the  political  nature  of  the  differences 
between  States  would  preclude  any  securing 
of  peace  with  freedom  through  this  means. 
The  political  nature  of  almost  all  differences 
between  nations  is  not  the  only  factor  which 
removes  the  hope  for  peace  through  an  in- 
ternational rule  of  law  from  the  realm  of 
practicality,  however. 

There  are  even  greater  impediments  to  the 
application  of  a  rule  of  law  on  an  Interna- 
tional basis  than  the  Inherent  llmlUilons 
nf  a  rule  of  law  which  normally  pertain. 
Within  the  society  of  a  given  nation  or  state, 
the  prevailing  rule  of  law  is  of  general  .ippli- 
cation  — all  citizens  are  .subject  to  it.  for.  in- 
deed, all  citizens  are  the  source  of  it.  In 
Considering  the  possibility  of  Instituting  an 
International  rule  of  law.  there  must  first 
be  resolved  the  question  of  to  whom  It  Is 
to  apply. 

As  a  matter  of  first  Impression,  this  may 
api^ar  to  be  no  obstacle;  but,  upon  closer 
analysLs,  It  Is  a  most  serious  Impediment. 
In  the  field  of  International  dealings,  the 
nation-state  Is  generally  defined  as  a  body 
cf  people  organized  politically  within  defi- 
nite peotrraphlc  borders  under  one  govern- 
ment. W)verelgn  In  chrxactcr.  Independent 
of  external  control,  with  the  overall  purpose 
of  furthering  the  welfaj^e  of  the  people  who 
organized  It,  keeping  order  and  administer- 
ing Justice  Internally  and  protecting  the 
rli;ht.s  of  its  citizens  .ibroad.  One  would 
a.'-.sume.  therefore,  that  resort  to  this  defi- 
nition based  on  reason  and  experience, 
would  be  the  logical  choice  for  determining 
t'l  whom  an  International  rule  of  law  would 
ajipiy.  Just  as  the  definition  of  legal  com- 
petence Is  the  yardstick  of  determining  what 
"r  who  Is  s\ii  Juris  in  a  (;lven  domestic  Juris- 
diction. 

Yet  In  the  present  political  structure  of 
the  world,  this  deflnlthm  would  surely  ex- 
clude the  Communist  Instrumentality  which 
ni'.es  and  dominates  abcut  26  percent  of  the 
W'Tlds  land  mn.<*8  and  one  billion  eight  and 
onr-qxiarter  million  of  the  world's  people:  for 
neither  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  any  of  the 
other  Communist-dominated  territories, 
even  approach  the  requirements  of  this  def- 
inition. Beyond  a  doubt,  and  despite  the 
funeral  Imperceptlon  of  the  fact  bv  the 
Western  World,  Commi  nist  political  struc- 
I'lre  constitutes  a  radical  innovation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  political 
structure  Is  nut  based  on  a  concept  of  na- 


tional unity,  but  partakes  of  a  completely 
International  character.  ThU  international 
character  of  the  Communist  political  struc- 
ture is  revealed  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  1924, 
which  states  In  section  1 :  "Access  to  the 
Federation  Is  open  to  all  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, those  existing  now  as  well  as  those 
which  are  bound  to  spring  up  In  the  future. 
The  new  Federation  •  •  •  will  be  a  reliable 
rampart  against  world  capitalism  and  a  new 
decisive  step  toward  the  union  of  the  tollers 
of  all  countries  In  the  World  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic." 

The  text  of  the  subsequent  Soviet  con- 
stitution of  1936  was,  for  practical  reasons, 
much  less  outspoken  as  to  the  International 
and  class  character  of  the  political  structure 
therein  described.  Even  this  constitution, 
however,  clearly  reveals  an  essential  Incom- 
patibility with  the  traditional  concept  of  a 
nation-state. 

Article  I4C  of  the  Soviet  constitution  of 
1936,  which  treats  the  incorporation  of  new 
republics  Into  the  union,  clearly  demon- 
strates that  In  the  contemplation  of  this 
document,  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  not 
a  fixed,  well  established  quantity.  Under  its 
provisions,  Soviet  territory  may  be  Increased 
without  limits  until  the  whole  world  Is  en- 
gulfed. This  Is  a  characteristic  peculiar  to 
the  Communist  political  entity. 

The  very  term  "Soviet"  does  not  reflect 
the  ethnical  or  historical  origin  of  a  people, 
but  only  the  type  of  political  administra- 
tion to  which  they  are  subjected.  It  Is  con- 
sequently not  limited  to  those  nationalities 
now  occupying  Soviet  territory,  but  may  at 
any  time  include  other  nationalities,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  live  under  a  Soviet- 
type  of  administration.  It  follows  that  to- 
morrow the  Soviet  people  could  be  Joined 
by  Poles,  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  Chinese, 
and,  conceivably,  even  Americans,  just  as  It 
was  joined  by  Lithuanians,  ESstonlans,  and 
Latvians  in  1940. 

It  is,  however,  within  the  concept  of  sov- 
ereign state  authority  that  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  as  exercised  through 
the  agency  of  government,  which  conforms 
in  the  least  degree  to  our  concept  of  that 
feature  of  statehood.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment, or  the  system  of  Soviets  or  councils 
beginning  with  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  end- 
ing with  the  village  Soviet,  Is  by  no  means 
a  policy  or  lawmaking  instrumentality,  but 
rather  a  lever  of  power.  The  official  Soviet 
textbook  entitled  "Soviet  Constitutional 
Law, '  published  in  1948,  describes  the  na- 
ture of  the  Soviets  in  the  following  manner : 
"The  basic  transmission  belts  and  levers  in 
the  system  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  work- 
ing class  are  the  Soviets,  trade  unions,  co- 
operative associations,  youth,  and  other  pub- 
lic organizations.  Among  transmission  belts 
and  levers  the  most  important  place  In  the 
system  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
Is  occupied  by  the  Soviets.  Together  with 
their  numerous  ramifications  in  the  center 
and  in  the  provinces  under  the  forms  of  ad- 
ministrative, economic,  military,  cultural, 
and  other  state  organizations,  the  Soviets 
constitute  the  state  apparatus  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word." 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  description  that  the 
"Soviets"  are  but  transmission  belts  and 
levers  of  power,  and  the  origin  of  power  lies 
elsewhere.  Even  from  this  description  we 
are  aware  that  this  origin  Is  not  in  the  peo- 
ple.    Where  then  does  this  power  lie? 

According  to  each  of  the  successive  consti- 
tutions of  the  U.S.S.R.,  "The  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  is  a  Socialist  state  of 
workers  and  peasants."  Again  relying  on 
official  Communist  sources — in  this  instance 
the  "Short  Philosophical  Dictionary" — we 
find  in  the  definition  of  the  Socialist  state  by 
Lenin,  the  following: 

"In  Its  essence  the  Socialist  state  Is  a  dlc- 
t.itorship  of  the  proletariat.  The  importance 
and  role  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  state  consists 
In  that  It  is  the  main  weapon  in  the  hands 


of  workers  and  peasanU  for  the  victory  of 
socialism  and  for  the  protection  of  socialist 
achievements  by  the  tollers  from  capitalist 
encirclement.  The  leading  force  of  the 
Socialist  state  is  the  Communist  Party,  di- 
recting the  whole  development  of  the  Soviet 
Socialist  society." 

If  by  any  remote  chance  Lenin's  definition 
leaves  a  doubt  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  source 
of  power  in  the  Commifnist  state,  Stalin 
stated,  without  equivocation.  In  "The  Prob- 
lems of  Leninism"  that  "the  (Communist) 
Party  exercises  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat." 

The  role  of  the  Communist  Party  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  role  of  a  political  party 
In  a  democratic  country,  or  even  a  political 
party  in  a  country  with  an  autocratic  or 
totalitarian,  but  nationalistic,  regime.  Tiie 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
but  a  section  of  an  international,  or  supra- 
national, movement,  whose  designs,  interests 
and  activities  extend  into  the  far  reaches  of 
the  globe.  Indeed,  Stalin  himself  character- 
ized the  Soviet  Constitution  as  International 
for  he  said  in  November  at  1936  with 
reference  to  then-new  draft  of  the  UJ3.SJI. 
Constitution:  "The  draft  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.S.S.R.  is,  on  the  contrary, 
profoundly   Internationallstlc." 

Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Communist 
political  structvire  is  not  national,  but  rather 
is  international  In  character,  and,  as  such, 
in  no  way  coincides  with  the  traditional 
concept  of  a  nation-state. 

Even  could  this  question  of  Identification 
and  description  of  the  entities  to  which  an 
international  rule  of  law  would  apply  be  re- 
solved, there  would  still  remain  unsatisfied 
the  prerequisite  for  the  commxmlty  of  beliefs 
fundamental  to  any  rule  of  law.  Quite  ob- 
\'iously,  any  international  rule  of  law,  to  be 
worth  the  effort,  must  be  generally  appli- 
cable. This  means.  In  effect,  that  all  powers 
who  cannot  be  coerced  without  great  damage 
to  the  remainder  of  the  world,  must  agree 
and  consent  to  the  rule  of  law.  Since  any 
attempted  coercion  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries would  defeat  the  purposes  of  peace 
through  an  International  rule  of  law,  the 
only  remaining  alternative  would  be  for  the 
Communist  powers  to  concur  In  the  beliefs 
on  which  the  rule  of  law  is  founded.  This 
precludes,  for  now  and  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  institution  of  an  International 
rule  of  law. 

There  is  a  vast  gtilf  between  Communist 
thinking  and  phllasophy  and  that  of  the 
Western  World  which  absolutely  negates  any 
community  of  beliefs.  Through  the  process 
of  reason,  civilized  societies  accepted  the 
Judiac-Chrlstian  teachings  as  fundamentally 
just.  Not  so  the  Communists.  To  under- 
stand the  depth  of  difference  on  this  one 
point,  consider  the  negotiations  on  the  word- 
ing to  the  Preamble  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  included  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  The  American  proposal  was 
drawn  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, in  the  words:  "All  men  are  created 
equal,"  to  which  the  Communists  vigorously 
objected,  and,  incidentally,  carried  their 
point.  The  section,  as  adopted,  uses  the 
words,  "All  men  are  born  equal." 

The  gulf  is  more  fundamental  than  even 
this  Illustration  would  indicate,  however. 
The  rule  of  law  which  is  utilized  In  tradi- 
tional Western  civilization  Is  founded  on  a 
community  of  beliefs  arrived  at  by  the  proc- 
ess of  reason.  The  very  existence  of  a  com- 
munity of  beliefs  is  predicated,  as  Grotlus 
concluded,  on  the  concept  of  the  nature  of 
man  which  attribut<;s  to  man  the  power  of 
reason  by  which  he  can  achieve  the  society 
necessary  to  his  existence.  It  Is  at  this 
fundamental  level  at  which  the  breach  be- 
tween Communists  and  non-Communists 
appears,  for  the  Communists  deny  the  power 
of  man  to  reason  and  thereby  to  develop 
concepts.  This  is  not  mere  abstract  theory 
of  the  Communists — it  is  a  guide  to   their 
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nctioos  and  thought  irtiicli  finds  tmplwnen- 
tatkm.  parcieiiljul7.  In  tbelr  poUtlcal  orien- 

CoiMldar.  tor  mumiflt,  the  roto  wtUeh  a 
eonatttvOon  ooeuptoa  In  Oommuntot  poUUeal 
theory  sad  practle*.  W«  19  aQ  aware  of  tlM 
short  lUe  of  &ny.  given  Soviet  oonsUtutlon. 
FoUamtmg  tbm  flret  OanmraiilBt  conatttutlon 
tn  VIA,  Vbmn  w««  omw  aom  la  1804.  IflM. 
l«37.  laaa.  and  fte  U67.  Only  laat  week. 
Khmabobcv  anmrwinoad  tliat  It  waa  tlm*  for 
a  nmrn  ana,  vhldi  Is  bow  tn  tha  prooea  of 
batng  drafted.  Now  the  ibort  tlXe  at  a  Soviet 
conetltutlon  U  not  due  to  any  poUtlcal  flck- 
leneae  o£  the  Oommanteta.  "Hialr  ckigied 
pentetaikoa  In  the  taarhlngt  of  Maralaa- 
f^enlntem  haw  raaaataad  a  oontlnuinc 
eoooKva  to  freaaaea  threocfaoat  the  years. 
Rather,  thatr  ahaadotuaeBt  of  ea^  oonatl- 
tution  la  turn  for  aa  apdatad  Tentoo  eteau 
froiB  tha  Rkoat  fiiadamantal  praailee  of 
Marmtea  phltoeophy — ^that  the  Idaaa  and  eon- 
HiaifiTie  of  mea  are  aot  tha  reault  ctf  reuaon 
aa  w«  uadflfstaad  It.  bat  rather  a  Bare  re- 
Oaeiloa  of  thalr  iMitartel  aoTlronmant.  By 
addtac  to  this  the  tfaaory  of  acoaooalc  detar- 
mlaJsm.  Marxian  kasla  eoaeludas 
typa  ot  aoctmij  and  of  any  glvan 
stfueturs  are  dlrtstod  by  the  pravaiiinc 
means  of  prodaetion  aad  the  degrea  a€  pro- 
daeunty  which  U  aoao—rllahas. 

This  la  claarly  iadleatad  by  %hm  speech  of 
StaUn  apon  the  adoption  at  the  aoirlat  Con- 
■tltuttaa  of  IMd.  la  which  he  ez|>lalna  why 
there  was  need  of  a  aaw  eoaatUatlon,  and 
why  tt  took  lU  particular  forai.  Stailn 
statad: 

"▲  pro^raia  deals  laalaiy  with  the  future, 
a  ooaatifetttloa  with  Um  prsaaat. 

"Two  azaaspias  by  way  at  lUnatration. 

"Ow  Sovtst  soclaty  has  ah^ady.  tn  the 
BuUa  swocsadsd  In  achisiliig  socialism:  It 
has  created  a  soclaHat  systwa.  la.,  it  has 
tarooSht  aboat  wtMU  MarHata  ta  other  words 
call  tlM  Ihat.  or  lowar,  phase  at  caanaanlam. 
Henee,  In  the  main,  w«  have  slraartj  achiaved 
the  first  phaas  of  oomaiunlsm.  socialism. 
The  fitfWtsaiantsl  prlnetpia  of  ttils  phaas  at 
oosamuatsai  Is.  as  yon  kaov,  the  formnla: 
'Vrom  sach  sccordinc  to  Ixla  ablUty.  to  each 
sceortflng  to  lUs  week.'  Should  our  consU- 
tntlon  naOect  thU  fact,  tha  tact  that  social- 
ism has  bean  aclUevecl?  Should  It  be  baaed 
on  thla  achAev«mcat7  Unqasstlonably,  It 
BikOBld.  It  should,  because  for  tlie  U.aJSJt. 
socialism  la  something  already  achieved  and 


"But  Soviet  society  has  not  yet  reacliad 
tha  hlchar  phaas  at  comaaunlam,  la  which 
tha  mllag  prlnctpto  win  be  the  formula: 
'Proa  each  acoar<ttnc  to  Ills  ability,  to  each 
aooordlBK  to  hla  nasds.'  although  it  aeu  it- 
•etf  the  aim  of  actUartn^  Um  lilgher  phaae 
at  cosniaualBm  tn  the  future.  Can  our  oon- 
sUtntlon  be  baaed  on  the  higher  phase  of 
oomaaunlsm,  which  does  not  y«t  exist  and 
which  has  still  to  ba  achiaved?  No.  it  can- 
no«.  because  tor  the  a.8.3.R.  the  higlver  phase 
of  oommunlam  Is  something  that  has  not  yet 
beea  realised ,  and  which  has  to  b«  realised 
In  tha  future.  It  cannot,  If  It  Is  not  to  be 
oooverted  Into  a  program  or  a  dectaraUon 
of  future  achievements. 

"Such  are  the  limits  of  our  constitution 
at  the  present  historical  moment. 

"Thus,  the  draft  of  the  new  constitution 
Is  a  summary  of  the  path  that  Ka^  been 
travexsed,  a  summary  of  the  gains  already 
achieved.  In  other  words.  It  Is  the  registra- 
tion and  legislative  embodiment  of  what 
has  already  been  achieved  and  won  tn  acttial 
fact." 

The  ptolnt  Stalin  U  malclng  Is  that  In  ac- 
cordance with  Marxian  theory,  the  new  sys- 
tem of  advanced  production  has  caused  a 
change  in  the  governmental  form  which 
5houW  be  reflected  In  the  constitution.  To 
the  Soviets,  a  constitution  Is  but  a  mirror  oX 


what  the  government  has  became  through 
improved  means  of  prodncUon 

As  Is  obvtoua  from  Stalin's  remarks,  the 
Oocnmunlsts  deny,  both  In  ideology  and 
practtoe.  the  ability  of  man  to  devise  a  con- 
cept through  the  process  of  reajion.  With  so 
fundaanentAl  a  point  of  departure.  It  is  eaiy 
to  perceive  the  differences  tn  approach  to 
such  concepts  as  morality,  peace  and  truth. 
"Morality"  Is  defined  by  Communists  as  any 
cxKirse  of  co«duct.  Including  lying,  stealing, 
and  murder,  which  advances  the  caoae  of 
world  oommunlsm.  "Peace,"  according  to 
Communist  ideology,  is  that  state  of  exist- 
ence in  which  there  is  no  resistance  to  Oom- 
n\unt8t  rule.  They  define  "truth"  as  that 
which  beet  serve*  the  advancement  of  world 
conununtam. 

This  fundamental  chasm  as  to  the  \-rry  nn- 
ture  of  man  absolutely  precludes  the  com- 
mimlty  of  beliefs  essential  to  a  rule  of  law. 

A  true  appreciation  of  the  rule  of  law  in- 
cludes a  knowledge  of  its  values,  its  roots,  and 
its  limitations  We  can  enjoy  Its  beneflta 
only  so  long  as  we  keep  It  In  proper  and 
objective  perspective. 

Its  legitlnuite  applicability  is  to  legal, 
rather  than  political,  questions,  and  In  only 
those  ooUections  of  human  t>eings  in  which 
there  exists  a  community  of  beliefs.  Do- 
mestically, we  can  continue  to  enjoy  the 
beoeflts  of  the  rule  of  law  only  so  lung  as. 
and  to  the  degree  that,  ws  observe  Its  limi- 
tations through  and  adherence  to  the  device 
uf  federalism  and  respect  its  liiappro- 
prlateness  for  the  resolution  uf  pulltlcal 
queationa. 

The  existing,  and  Uie  even  greater  de- 
served, faith  la  the  rule  of  law  in  Western 
civilised  natinns  can.bs  deetroyed  by  claims 
that  there  Is  ground  for  tiope  for  peace 
through  an  internatiooai  rule  of  law.  for 
such  claims  can  only  lead  to  frustration  and 
failure  becaass,  abovs  all.  of  tiie  absence  of 
the  prerequisite  community  of  beliefs.  There 
is  no  caey  road  to  peace  in  a  workl  where 
oommunlsm  exists,  earept  U  be  a  peace  with- 
out frecdocn:  and  to  this,  we  can  never  sub- 
mit. 

law  Day  will  .icrve  its  purpose  when  free- 
men rededlcate  themselves  to  the  rule  of 
law.  with  aU  Its  Inherent  llmiutlons.  In 
tlie  realization  of  the  bountiful  benefiu 
flowing  frnen  Its  objective  use  for  the  pur- 
poses to  vhich  It  Is  a|]pllcat>ie.  Let  us  not 
prafana  the  rule  of  law  by  relegating  It  to 
the  never-never  land  of  Idealism,  but  rather 
let  XM  pursue  a  course  which  wlU  tiltlmately 
rssolt  tn  the  extinction  of  oonunaniem.  and 
thereby,  poasltily.  In  a  eommunlty  of  be- 
llefh  that  would  make  an  tntematlonal  rule 
of  law  feasible  tn  the  area  of  nonpoUtlcal 
questions. 


VOTTNO    HABITS    OF    TIIE    PEOPLE 
OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President, 
Kansas  is  one  State  tiiaf  docs  not  have 
a  literacy  test  a^  a  requirement  for  vot- 
ins:.  The  matter  now  before  the  Senate, 
therefore,  is  of  no  direct  Interest  to  the 
people  of  Kansas 

We  do  have  In  the  law  several  require- 
ments, such  as  residency,  permanent 
registration,  ajid  other  provisions,  with 
which  oiir  citizens  must  comply  in  order 
to  be  quaiifled  to  rote. 

Our  secretary  of  state,  Paul  R  Shana- 
han.  recently  wrote  an  article  on  the  rc- 
QUiremeiits,  as  well  as  other  information 
regarding  the  voting  habits  of  the  people 
of  Kansas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  In  the  Rxcokc. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  !n  the  Rbcoud, 
as  follows: 

Aaa  You  a  Mrsiaaa  or  thm  Tmibtt  Piacorr? 
<By    Paul    R.   Shanahan,   secretary  of   state 


of 


The  State  of  Kansas  has  a  popolatlon  of 
J. 146. 154  as  indicated  by  the  censna  of  March 
1.  \99\  Of  this  number  tt  is  estltaatad  that 
1.S15.000  are  of  voting  age.  At  the  last 
general  election  928.835  votes  were  cast. 
This  is  the  highest  vote  total  ever  cast  at 
a  Kansas  general  election,  but  It  represents 
only  about  70  percent  of  the  eligible  voters. 
rwenty-elght  States  voted  a  higher  per- 
centage than  Kansas,  the  highest  being 
Idaho  with  slightly  over  80  jwrcent.  fol- 
lowed closely  by  New  Hampahh-e,  Utah,  and 
North  Ehikota.  Twenty-one  States  were 
lower  than  Kansas,  the  lowest  being  Missis- 
sippi with  slightly  more  than  23  percent. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  apathy  on  the 
part  of  Kansas  cltlrens?  Ttie  answer  to  this 
question  can.  In  most  Instances,  be  found  In 
the  archaic  and  restrictive  State  election 
laws.  This,  however.  Is  not  true  In  Ktnf^i 
tjecause  the  laws  in  this  State  governing  the 
conduct  of  elections  are  as  tip-to-date  as 
mopt  any  other  State  and  provide  the  follow- 
ing conditions; 

1  Residency  Six  months  In  State,  30  days 
ii.  wiird  or  township 

2  Permanent  registration. 

3  No  poll  tax 

4  No  literacy  tests. 

5  Registration  tjy  mall  fru-  sick  and  dis- 
abled and  voters  absent  from  the  State. 

8    Absentee   voting  by   sick   and   disabled. 

7  Absentee  out-of-State  voting. 

8  Absent  within  State  voting. 

9  Aid  for  blind  to  vote. 

10.  Voting  by  meml)ers  of  Armed  Forces 
and  spou."»e.  registration  requirements  being 
waived 

11  Registration  possible  at  all  times  ex- 
cept 10  days  before  elections  (30  days  in 
Shawnee  Wyandotte.  Sedgwick  Counties  and 
parts  of  Johnson  County) . 

The  right  to  vote  is  a  privilege  which  all 
citizens  should  guard  zealously.  Oood  gov- 
ernment results  from  an  informed  public 
expressing    themselves    throxigh    the  ballot.' 

Political  parties  have  a  responsibility  to 
(  re:ite  voter  Interest  by  offering  to  the  people 
the  type  of  men  and  women  as  candidates 
whose  integrity  is  t>eyond  question,  who 
command  respect  and  confidence,  who  will 
place  the  welfare  of  the  people  foremost  and 
who  will  go  out  In  election  years,  meet  the 
people,  and  discuss  with  them  the  Issues  and 
problems   of    the   State    or   county. 

By  pnnldlng  worthy  candidates  who  will 
cjinp.ogn  actively,  puilllcal  parties  can  in- 
spire voters  to  become  mure  iuterseted  in  the 
affairs  Lif  ilu-lr  guverunu:2U,  resulting  in  a 
higher  Vwilj.^  perceiit.i^e. 


ARE  TAX  HAVEN  OPERATIO^J6  USED 
TO  EVADE  INCOME  TAXES  BY  THE 
GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  AMERICAN 
PTRMS  WITH  DIRECT  FOREIGN 
LW'ESTMENTS? 

Mr    CURTIS      Mr    President,   I   ask 
unanimo;:s  consent   to  have  printed  at 


riuii  year  a  avxxstitutioual  amendment 
uU;  be  subrailUfd  U>  the  people  fur  a  vote 
»huh  vkill  provide  a  method  of  voting  for 
Presideiil  a:.d  Vice  President  by  citizens  of 
tl.e  L'nli<-d  .SUies  who  have  not  lived  in  the 
Stifk'.e  lou^'  euuuKh  to  acquire  voting  rights 
and  have  iotit  Lheir  voting  privileges  In  the 
SUile  from  which  they  moved.  They  will  be 
qualined  to  vote  in  Kiin.s44S  fur  President  and 
VUe  I'reMdont  after  a  r&iideuce  of  45  days 
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this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
mo.  entitled  "Are  Tax  Haven  Operations 
U>od  To  Evade  U.S.  Income  Taxes  by 
the  Great  Majority  of  American  Firms 
With  Direct  Foreign  Investments?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REi  ORD.  as  follows: 

Arf  T.kx  Havin  OPEaATioNs  Uses  To  Evaob 
U  S  Income  Taxes  bt  The  Okeat  MAJoarrr 
or  AMtaicAN   FiKMs  WrrH  Dnuxrr  Foezicn 

Investments? 

(Statement  by  Senator  Cxtetis) 
The  administration  Justifies  its  drastic 
proposals  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of 
forelftn  source  income  to  avoid  tax  evasion. 
This  view  is  consistent  with  that  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  who  on  March  1,  1962,  Congres- 
sional Recoed.  page  3346,  recommended  the 
termination  of  tax  haven  abuses  In  his  re- 
marlts  on  this  broad  problem  which  is  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

In  describing  possible  so-called  tax  haven 
abuses,  he  said  that  they  fall  into  two  gen- 
eral types  I  shall  quote  directly  from  the 
CoNcarssioWAL  Record  of  March  1,  1962: 

"First,  there  are  the  operations  which 
have  as  their  primary  purpose  the  transfer 
of  profits  into  a  tax  haven  corporation  in 
a  way  which  avoids  or  evades  any  substan- 
tial taxation  by  the  country  where  the  profits 
legitimately  originate.  This  may  involve 
diverting  funds  which  actually  represent 
profits  earned  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  should  be  taxed  in  the  United  States, 
inui  a  tax  haven.  In  other  cases  profits 
arising  in  some  foreign  country  having  a  tax 
.system  somewhat  similar  to  our  own  may 
be  diverted  into  a  tax  haven.  TTie  second 
general  type  of  abuse  centers  around  the 
uses  to  which  funds  may  be  put  once  they 
have  been  accumulated  in  a  tax  haven." 

Elimination  of  the  first  type  of  abuse  re- 
ferred to  by  our  distinguished  colleague  can 
be  prevented  without  the  enactment  of  any 
new  legislation.  Its  solution  requires  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  present  statutes, 
which  is  the  resiymslbility  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  presently  con- 
tiiins  provisions  which  through  effective  en- 
forcement should  be  adequate  to  enable  the 
Treasury  to  correct  abuses  such  as  the  di- 
version of  taxable  Income  to  foreign  corpo- 
rations. Furthermore,  well-established  Ju- 
dicial doctrine  permits  the  disregard  of 
corporate  shams  which  are  set  up  for  tax 
evasion  or  improper  tax  avoidance  rather 
than  sound  business  purposes.  It  is  be- 
lieved, therefore,  that  present  remedies  avail- 
able to  the  Treasury  are  sufficient  to  correct 
abuses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view  the  Treasury  has  en- 
countered considerable  difficulty  In  locating 
and  eliminating  tax  evasion  devices  because 
of  a  lack  of  available  information  regarding 
the  foreign  of)erations  of  American  corpora- 
tions and  their  foreign  subsidiaries.  How- 
ever this  situation  will  now  be  corrected  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  in  1960  of  sec- 
tion 6038  of  the  code  which  requires  do- 
mestic corporations  to  submit  annually  to 
the  Treasury  detailed  information  regarding 
activities  between  domestic  corporations  and 
tholr  controlled  foreign  corfxjrations  and  the 
latter  corporations  foreign  subsidiaries  for 
1961  and  subsequent  years. 

In  addition,  section  6046  of  the  code,  also 
enacted  in  1960.  requires  the  filing  of  an 
inf'irmatlon  return  with  respect  to  the  or- 
ganization or  reorganization  of  any  foreign 
Corporation  The  return  for  this  purpose, 
form  9.59,  requires  considerable  detailed  in- 
formation Including  a  complete  statement 
.5f  the  reasons  for  and  the  purposes  sought 
lo  l>e  accompli.shod  by  the  organization  or 
;eorganizatlon  of   the  foreign  corporation. 


Furthermore,  under  its  present  adminlstra- 
Uve  powers,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is 
In  the  process  of  obtalrUng  similar  and  more 
***teiled  Information  regarding  transactions 
between  domestic  corporations  and  their  for- 
eign subsidiaries  for  all  open  years  through 
special  audit  procedures.  Although  this  lat- 
ter procedure  has  imposed  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  corporate  taxpayers,  I  believe  that  the 
Treasury  will  soon  be  In  a  position  readily  to 
ascertain  whether  taxpayers  with  *oreign 
operations  are  satisfying  their  proper  tax 
liability.  With  thla  information  becoming 
available,  the  Treasiu-y  should  be  able  to 
make  suitable  reconamendations  as  to  what 
type  of  statutory  provision  is  necessary  to 
correct  Improper  tax  avoidance  without  pe- 
nalizing legitimate  foreign  Investment  which 
is  beneficial  to  the  national  economy.' 

"One  example  which  was  cited  by  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  to  Illustrate  a 
tax  haven  abuse  referred  to  a  corporation 
manufacturing  electric  controls  which  sells 
its  products  In  many  foreign  markets.  Prior 
to  1967,  he  said  that  all  foreign  sales  con- 
stituted exports  negotiated  from  the  United 
States:  subsequently,  a  tax  haven  subsidiary 
waa  established  in  Venezuela.  He  reported: 
"There  was  a  very  low  markup  on  sales  to 
the  Venezuelan  corporation,  and  a  high 
mark-up  on  sales  from  the  Venezuelan  cor- 
poration to  the  real  customer.  In  this  way 
over  f  1  million  of  Income  which  was  really 
earned  In  the  United  States  was  diverted  to 
Venezuela,  completely  escaping  U.S.  taxation, 
over  a  period  of  less  than  3  years."  = 

Certainly  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  the  authority  to  reallocate  in- 
come under  such  conditions  between  the 
United  States  parent  and  the  Venezuelan 
base  company. 

The  many  witnesses  from  the  business 
community  who  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  without  ex- 
ception urged  that  any  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  curb  the  use  of  tax  havens  as  a 
means  of  illegally  evading  taxes  or  further- 
ing tax  avoidance  through  procedures  which 
divert  Income  earned  In  the  United  States 
into  tax  havens. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the  state- 
ments from  certified  public  accountants.  As 
an  example  of  the  attitude  expressed  by  ac- 
counting firms,  I  shall  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Leon  O.  Stock,  a  principal  in  the  na- 
tional accounting  firm  of  Peat.  Marwlck, 
Mitchell  &  Co.  Mr.  Stock  even  offered  his 
services  based  on  widespread  experience 
gained  through  servicing  accounts  all  over 
the  world  in  assisting  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  develop  a  training  program  for  Its 
agents  assigned  to  auditing  returns  Involv- 
ing foreign  corp>oratlon8. 
Mr.  Stock  said: 

"We  feel  that  the  sham  transaction  ought 
to  be  eliminated — the  sham  company,  rather, 
ought  to  be  eliminated — and  we  think  it  can 
be  eliminated,  and  we.  In  practice,  are  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. We  are  prepared  to  assist  in  their  train- 
ing program,  to  expose  ourselves  and  our  ex- 
perience BO  that  these  sham  transactions  can 
be  picked  up." » 

Furthermore,  he  referred  to  several  sec- 
tions of  the  existing  code  which,  If  properly 
Implemented,  might  eliminate  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  experienced  in  dealing  with 
the  small  minority  who  seek  to  evade  their 
taxes.  Mr.  Stock  first  referred  to  section 
T701.  He  believes  that  the  application  of 
this  section,  which  clearly  defines  a  do- 
mestic corporation,  would  be  useful   In  de- 


•  President's  1961  tax  recommendations, 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives.  87th  Cong  . 
1st  sess.,  vol.  4,  pp.  3660-3661. 

-Congressional  Record.  Mar  1.  1962.  op. 
clt..   p.   3246. 

'  President's  tax  recommendatior-s.  op.  cit  . 
p.  3275. 


tecting  Improper  transfers  of  profits  from 
a  US.  corporation  to  a  tax-haven  company. 
Once  again,  he  said: 

T  believe  that  any  foreign  corporation 
which  Is  controUed  and  managed  in  the 
United  States,  where  all  substanUal  func- 
tions are  performed  in  the  United  States, 
ought  to  be  redefined  as  a  domestic  cor- 
poration, so  that  between  the  two  prongs  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  successfully  wage  a  war 
against  the  sham  and  knock  it  out  of  ex- 
istence." • 

Mr.  Stock  then  urged  that  a  broader  ap- 
plication be  made  of  secUon  4S3  which  re- 
quires arms-length  transactions  involving  a 
domestic  corporation  and  a  foreign  subsidi- 
ary. He  also  referred  to  the  secUons  of  the 
code  which  the  Congress  recently  enacted 
and  which  I  have  already  discussed;  namely. 
6038  and  6046.  Finally,  he  urged  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  make  full 
use  of  section  367,  which  prohlblU  a  tax- 
free  transfer  of  property,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, to  a  foreign  corporation  without 
prior  approval.^ 

All  of  these  suggestions  should  be  aggres- 
sively pursued,  and  If  evidence  shows  the 
need  for  future  legislation  In  order  to  deal 
with  specific  abuses,  recommendations  to 
curb  them  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  can  assure  every  Senator  that  as 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  I  will 
certainly  analyze  them  carefully,  and  if  It 
seems  likely  that  they  will  curb  abuses  with- 
out creating  new  deterrents  that  Impede 
proper  commercial  activities,  I  will  certainly 
support  the  enactment  of  apprcq[>rlate  legis- 
lation. 

For  example,  it  may  be  necessary  to  rede- 
fine the  income  test  of  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing companies. 

The  whole  area  of  so-called  tax  havens  Is 
so  complex  that  I  believe  it  will  simplify 
our  consideration  of  this  problem  If  we  do 
not  concentrate  o\ir  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems of  tax  avoidance  and  evasion.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  distinguished  Jiuilor 
Senator  from  Tennessee  are  propoaing  the 
elimination  of  a  device  which  has  proved 
beneficial  to  our  foreign  trade  and  conunerce 
even  though  It  has  been  used  in  an  entirely 
proper  manner.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
soever that  such  a  step  is  necessary  in  order 
to  correct  abuses  which  every  Senator  recog- 
nizes. 

The  second  general  type  of  so-called 
abuses  portrayed  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  In  my  opinion  does  not  consti- 
tute an  abuse.  On  the  contrary,  so-called 
tax  havens  merely  provide  American  enter- 
prise with  the  same  competitive  positions 
throughout  the  world  that  foreign  firms  en- 
Joy.  Furthermore,  their  existence  Imple- 
ments the  expressed  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  most  deveIop>ed  nations. 
It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  term  "tax 
haven"  has  been  applied  to  a  type  of  busi- 
ness organization  that  serves  a  useful  and 
worthwhile  purpose.  Many  witnesses  have 
suggested  a  more  appropriate  title  for  such 
companies;  they  describe  them  as  base  com- 
panies. In  effect  the  term  Is  applied  to 
corporations  that  are  located  In  countries 
which  levy  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  on  earn- 
ings derived  from  sources  outside  of  the 
country  of  Incorporation. 

Switzerland  and  Panama  are  two  coun- 
tries whose  laws  encourage  the  incorpora- 
tion of  base  companies.  For  example,  "Swiss 
charters  offer  convenience  for  International 
holding  companies  which,  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness, must  have  subsidiaries  chartered  and 
taxed  under  laws  of  different  countries.  A 
Swiss  holding  company  makes  It  possible  to 
channel  earnings  from  an  established  sub- 
sidiary in  one  foreign  country  into  new  In- 
vestments in  another  foreign  country  with- 
out the  imposition  of  U.S.  tax."  • 


'  Ibid. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  3276. 

'Ibid  ,  p.  3325. 
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Itwrmattr  m  hmm  eoMpany  la  Swttaerland 
merrm  aa  Um  atfrnlniXniilv*.  ■BwreliandUing 
And  teclmlcal  aervloe  arm  of  &n  latomatlonAl 
opcratlQiM  for  tantgn  arvaa  whoM  hc*dquar- 
t«n  arc  boC  kMfttod  fea  fywHiilamt.  TIm  op- 
erations or  tlMOT  IMM  oonpAJitoa  are  recog- 
nized by  all  European  eovntrfe*  aa  aerrlng 
tbelr  own  hiteniatlonal  Interasts.  Onoe 
again.  I  ahall  refer  to  tti«  testimony  of  Mr. 
Stock.  In  order  tint  hia  eonclae  explajia- 
tkm  of  tlie  opcratlona  of  botb  Swtaa  and 
Panamanian  base  companies  may  be  clearly 
understood.  I  quote  an  exeerpt  from  his 
testtaaoay  before  tiM  Houaa  Ways  and  Means 
Commlttaa: 

"IVow.  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
Swltaertand.  t)ie  manner  tn  which  Swiss  af- 
fUlatad  sales  companies  are  being  us«d  to 
rvdnce  Xhm  orerall  tax. 

*"n»e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  teatlfled 
that,  while  th«  German  tax  may  be  51  per- 
cent, by  uUllztog  a  bister  sales  company  In 
Swltasrland  and  baring  th«  sales  company 
buy  the  German  prodoctlon  for  sale  In  the 
other  parts  of  Surops.  the  Swiss  company 
traps  the  selling  profit  In  Switzerland,  re- 
lieves the  selling  profit  of  the  German  tax 
of  51  percent,  and  substitutes  for  that  51- 
peroent  tax  a  Swiss  tax  of  8  percent  or  10 
percent,  thereby  reducing  overall  the  Ger- 
man tax  from  il  percent  to  something  less 
than  30  percent. 

"Mow.  tliat.  gcntlsoaen.  Is  perfectly  true 
Tha  German  tax  Is  reduced  through  the  utUl- 
—  tloti  of  a  Swiss  company  but.  by  reducing 
ths  Oarxaan  tax.  we  are  enhanclug  the  UJ3. 
tax  because  if  we  had  no  Swiss  tax  we  would 
pay  our  il-parcant  tax  to  Germany  and.  on 
Uba  rcsalasiOQ  of  dividends  back  to  the  domes- 
tic parent  company,  there  wouid  be  no  Uii 
tax  OB  those  divMands  because  of  the  off- 
setting cradiC  for  Oamtan  taxatloa. 

"By  reducing  the  German  tax  or  by  ac- 
cunnilatlng  profits  tn  a  Swiss  company  sub- 
ject to  a  10-peroent  tax  on  the  distribution 
of  dtvldends  from  Swltserland  back  to  tha 
domsatftc  parent  company  there  will  be  ap- 
proxtaaataly  a  40-percent  tax  paid  here  after 
altowaacc  for  the  Swiss  credit. 

"Therefore.  If  we  are  talking  about  tax 
abuse  In  Swltaertand.  my  query  Is.  Tax  abuse 
In  respect  to  whose  rerenue? 

"How.  the  Germans  do  not  object  to  this 
arrangement.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  per- 
sonally haye  negotiated  in  Germany  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  German  authorities 
where  they  examined  the  Intereoropany  pric- 
ing between  the  German  company  and  the 
sister  sales  company  of  Switzerland  and 
where  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  Intercompany  pricing  Is  such  that  what 
the  German  company  gets  Is  a  fair  manufac- 
turing profit  subject  to  German  taxation,  and 
that  U  all  It  U  entlUed  t«.  and  what  the 
Swiss  company  gets  Is  a  fair  selling  profit 
subject  to  the  reduced  Swiss  tax.  all  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  US.  revenue. 

"Now.  I  might  also  add  that,  where  the 
Gernuin  revenue  is  abtued  through  a  Swl^a 
sales  company,  where  tha  Intercompany 
pricing  Is  determined  not  to  have  been  on 
an  arm's-length  basis,  then  to  that  extent 
the  pricing  is  restated  by  the  Germans  axKl 
profit  Is  taken  away  from  the  SwUs  com- 
pany and  taxed  to  the  German  company. 

"Under  those  circumstaooea.  the  Germans 
take  the  position  that,  to  the  extent  that 
there  has  been  an  arbitrary  ahifting  of  profit 
to  a  Swiss  company,  that  arbitrary  ahlftin;; 
Is  reversed,  but,  ainoe  ti^  nK>ney  is  lodged 
with  the  Swiss  company,  the  Germans  con- 
tend that  there  has  been  a  constructive 
dividend  to  the  U.S  patent  and  subject  it  U) 
a  2S  percent  wlthhokling  tax 

"Under  those  circumstances  the  penalty 
In  Germany  for  arbitrary  pricing  between  :» 
Swiss  and  German  company  Is  approximate; y 
65  to  70  percent  In  additional  German  t.ix 
That  makes  It  Imperative  that  pricing  be- 
tween the  two  be  put  on  a  third  party  basi.s 


"IVbw.  we  are  also  told  that  tha  proposed 
legislation  la  neoaasary  in  order  to  equallxs 
the  UJ9.  tax  between  the  domestic  company 
selling  directly  globalwlae  and  the  foreign 
substdlary.  Now.  'equalization'  is  a  very 
eloBlve  term  and  we  can  find  In  this  case  at 
equalization  a  lack  of  equalization.  Equal- 
izing with  respect  to  whoai?  It  has  been 
testified  here  I  assvune  for  the  last  8  days 
that  the  Important  thing  la  to  equaliae  tiie 
controlled  eorapany  In  Europe  or  elsewhere 
with  Its  foreign  competitors  and  nut  with 
come  domestic  U.S.  corporation. 

"Now.  if  your  foreign  competii>.>r  is  per- 
mitted to  set  up  a  company  m  Pananrxa  for 
export  and  which  is  reco^nlaed  by  tiie  for- 
eign government,  then  If  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  the  saone  thing  we  are  obvi- 
ously put  at  a  cocnpetltlv«  disparity  and. 
gentlemen,  the  European  countries  do  {)er- 
mtt  the  utillaatioa  of  foreign  sales  oompatiies 
and  tlM  European  countries  do  not  tax 
undistributed  profits  to  their  nationals  until 
It  is  actually  repatriated."  ' 

Although  attention  has  been  centered  on 
so-called  tax  haven  abuae«.  It  Is  essential 
that  every  Senator  recognize  that  all  Euro- 
pean oountn«-8  encoiirai^  the  investment  and 
trading  activities  of  their  nationals  In  many 
ways 

Prance.  Italy  the  Netherlands,  and  Swit- 
zerland Impose  virtually  n<:>  tax  cm  profits 
derived  from  foreign  branches  and  have 
easier  rates  on  dividends  from  qualified  for- 
eign subsidiaries.  BHglvun  reduces  the  pro- 
portional tax  on  foreign  profits  to  a  fraction 
of  the  regular  rate.  In  Oermany.  the  tax 
authorities  can  extend  special  treatnunt  (up 
to  complete  exemption)  to  Income  generated 
by  business  activities  abroad  that  are  of 
Interest  to  the  German  economy.  Prance. 
Germany,  and  Sweden  have  negotiated  tax 
treaties  with  other  countries  which  provide 
that  their  citizens  will  be  totally  or  partially 
exempt  from  taxation  on  Inocme  realized 
from  Inveatmenta  In  treaty  countries  ' 

Furthermore,  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
country  known  for  stringent  taxes,  extended 
tax  deferral  to  so-called  Overseas  Trading 
Corporation  In  19,57  Such  organizations  are 
known  as  OTC.  I  am  sure  that  most  Sena- 
tors will  remember  that  a  similar  approach 
was  proposed  urtder  the  provisions  of  HR 
5.  Mth  Congress,  which  was  Introduced  by 
Representative  Bocos.  of  Louisiana.  Thin 
measure  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  It  did  not  receive  favorable 
consideration  in  this  body.  As  we  reflect  on 
that  proposal.  It  appears  that  many  of  the 
enforcefnent  problems  which  confront  tiie 
Internal  Revenue  Service  In  auditing  tax  re- 
t\irns  prepared  tn  foreign  countries  would  be 
eliminated  If  base  companies  were  Incorpo- 
rated tn  the  United  States  and  their  tMXJk.s 
and  papers  were  available  for  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Canunlssioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  d Lsttnguiahed  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  during  the  course  of  his  renuirks 
on  March  I  referred  to  the  testimony  given 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Oummittee  by  Mr 
H.  J.  Heinz  n  o(i  I>ehalf  of  19  companies  He 
.submitted  a  merrii>riindum  for  the  record 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Bmile 
Benott.  of  ColumbU  University  TTie  dUtin- 
gulshed  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
stated 

"Mr  Benolt  expressed  the  thought.  In  a 
prepared  memorandum,  that  It  was  a  gootl 
thlnG;  for  US  -owned  corporations  to  avoid 
the  taxes  of  foreign  countries  because  this 
would  mean,  ultimately,  more  In  U  3  taxes 
If  this  money  ever  came  back  to  itie  United 
States  through  ^Switzerland  or  some  other 
tax  haven.  Mr.  Benott  could  not  see  why 
there  should  be  any  objection  in  this  coun- 
try If  our  people  overseas  were  successful 
tn  beating  the  taxes  of  foreign  couittrles.    Ik- 


Ibid  .  pp  327*^  32rr. 

Ib:cl    p   3325. 


stated.  It  is  raysUfylng  tiiat  the  Saeretary 
of  the  Treasury  siiouid  object  to  this.'  In 
other  words.  It  Is  not  understandable  to  this 
economist  that  the  United  States,  together 
with  other  trading  nations,  should  want  to 
police  International  brigands  so  long  as  these 
free-booters  ultimately  bring  home  to  the 
United  States  a  part  of  the  loot.  It  Is  all 
ri^ht  to  be  ugly  so  long  as  one  la  American."  ■ 

It  Indeed  seems  strange  that  American 
firms  whose  uperatiaus  conform  to  the  laws 
establiahed  In  foreign  countries  should  be 
cleM'rlbed  as  International  brigands  and 
fri'e-b<Hilers.  The  profits  which  they  remit 
to  the  United  States  should  be  characterized 
Ized  as  loot  "  On  tha  contrary,  thaae  profits 
were  earned  tlu-ough  expanding  and  dceelop- 
ing  markets  throughout  the  world.  They 
have  been  earned  in  competition  with  firms 
tncor|xu-ated  In  every  developed  oountry. 
and  It  Is  most  unfortunate  to  suggaat  that 
American  enterprises  who  havs  ooBuaitted 
stockholders'  funds  to  enlarging  our  mar- 
kets. Improving  our  biUance  of  payments 
,.t.cl  providing  Jobs  for  Americans  should  be 
characterized  In  that  manuer.  Thaaa  terms 
are  not  likely  to  improve  the  people- to-fMople 
reUitionshlpe  which  dedicated  AiDerleans 
serving  abroad  as  private  citizens  as  well  as 
the  career  dlplonuits  tn  our  State  Department 
hare  sought  to  develop  over  a  period  of  many 
ye. ITS. 

If  mofit  of  the  developed  rountrtss  of  the 
world  extend  special  preferences  under  their 
own  lau  s  for  f -irelgn  Investment  and.  further- 
more, encourage  their  citiseiu  to  astahllah 
base  companies  in  Switzerland,  H  Is  futile 
for  the  United  States  to  opposs  sueb  prac- 
tices There  are  two  fundamental  problems 
of  concern  to  the  Senate  and  only  two.  They 
are'  our  balaivce  of  payments  position  and 
the  provision  of  more  Jobs  for  Americans. 
Certainly.  It  Is  not  our  function  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis  to  attempt  to  alter  the  eom- 
merclal  and  tax  pcactioes  of  all  tha  ctriltasd 
countries  of  the  world. 

I'hroughout  the  extended  preeentatlon  of 
the  administration's  program  for  tax  reform. 
there  Is  a  consistent  reference  to  terma  such 
Hs  tax  deferral  which  la  always  presented  as 
a  special  privilege.  It  Is  Idle  for  the  Senate 
to  dt-bate  the  equalization  of  taxes  between 
domestic  and  foreign  investments  of  Ameri- 
can flmu  if  their  competitors  are  aooorded 
tax  deferral  without  any  question  by  thelr 
respectlve  governments.  We  hare  an  obli- 
gation to  our  cltlsens  to  Insure  that  no  wn- 
necessary  Impediments  are  Imposed  upon 
thrm  which  make  their  efforts  Isss  competi- 
tive when   they  venture  overseas. 

Secretary  Dlllfin  tn  his  testimony  before 
the  Hoiifte  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pre- 
.*ented  a  theoretical  example  which  aluWed 
that  If  hie  re<<omnvendations  were  adopted. 
remittances  from  oversea  subsidiaries  will 
be  larger  for  17  years  If  Income  Is  fully  taxed 
when  earned,  rather  than  If  the  U.S.  tax  1h 
deferred  '°  However.  It  Is  Interesting  to  see 
what  happena  In  the  theoretical  example- 
after  17  years.  If  tive  entire  Inconae  Is  sub- 
ject to  VA  tax  when  earned,  there  la  obvi- 
ously a  smaller  amount  of  after -tax  profit 
available  for  reinvestment.  If,  on  the  other 
hand.  Ua  tax  is  deferred,  more  capital  is 
reinvested,  so  thst  total  investment — and. 
hence,  remitted  Inccme-  Increases  much 
more  rapidly.  While  the  Secretary  recog- 
nized that  remitted  Income  wouid  rise  over 
a  long  span  of  years,  the  fact  Is  that  at  tho 
end  of  only  30  years  total  remittances 
amount  to  39  3  percent  more  if  there  Is  de- 
ferral than  without  it.^  In  fact,  we  do  not 
have  to  watt  30  years  to  see  the  full  effect  of 
the  Tn-uiiury's  proposals. 
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Mr.  Ernest  W.  Redeke.  the  comptroller  of 
Uie  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
testified  that  the  taxation  of  undistributed 
proflu  of  foreign  corporations  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  would  result 
in  a  minor  acceleration  of  remittances  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  but  that  this  would 
probably  result  In  a  40-percent  loss  In  ulti- 
mate revenues  over  a  period  of  only  30  more 
years   - 

There  are  certainly  compelling  reasons  to 
close  loopholes,  which  diminish  the  receipts 
of  the  Federal  Government,  but  I  seriously 
doubt  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  concern  Itself  with  increasing  the  tax 
revenues  of  other  developed  nations.  At  a 
time  when  the  administration  proposes  to 
penalize  all  tax-haven  or  base-company  oper- 
ations, we  find  that  the  major  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world  take  .  completely 
opposite  position. 

I  call  attenUon  to  the  following  tabula- 
tion submitted  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Oeneen,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Telephone  A  Tele- 
graph Corp.,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  shows  that  virtually  all 
of  the  developed  nations  not  only  allow  so- 
called  tax  deferral  on  foreign  investments 
by  their  nationals,  but  that  they  also  rec- 
ognize and  encourage  the  use  of  tax  havens. 
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It  Is  significant  that  all  of  the  nations 
with  In  the  European  Economic  Community 
fall  Into  this  category.  In  view  of  these 
established  facts,  the  enactment  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  can  only  result  In 
a  decline  In  America's  oversea  activities  to 
the  ultimate  detriment  of  the  employment 
opportunities  of  our  workers. 

Mr  Eldrldge  Haynes.  the  president  of 
Bu!=lness  International  of  New  York,  a  re- 
spected research  organization,  in  the  course 
rif  his  testimony  reviewed  a  number  of  the 
tax  Incentives  which  other  developed  coun- 
tries have  provided  In  order  not  only  to  en- 
courage foreign  Investment  but  more  Im- 
portantly to  establish  market  positions  for 
their  Industries. 

The  Senate,  in  considering  the  adminis- 
tration s  proposals  with  respect  to  so-called 
tax  havens,  must  apply  a  number  of  criteria 
as  to  their  effectiveness  which  must  be 
judged  solely  In  terms  of  the  public  Interest. 
I  fhall  now  state  them: 

1  Are  tax  haven  companies  helping  or 
hurting  our  balance  of  payments? 

2  Are  they  Increasing  or  decreasing  the 
number  of  Jobs  In  the  United  States? 
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3.  Are  they  helping  the  United  States  ef- 
fectively to  meet  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive? 

4.  WUl  the  U.S.  Treasury  receive  more  or 
less  reveniie  than  If  they  did  not  exist? 

It  Is  self-evident  that,  if  these  four  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  favorably,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  111  advised  to  put  them  out 
of  business  as  the  Treaeury  proposes." 

Switzerland,  a  nation  to  whom  we  entrust 
our  most  delicate  diplomatic  problems,  has 
frequently  been  mentioned  as  a  country 
which  permlu  tax  haven  abuses.  When  nor- 
mal diplomatic  relations  are  severed  with 
other  nations,  as  occurred  during  World  War 
II  and  most  recently  with  Cuba,  we  always 
look  to  Switzerland  as  an  honorable  nation 
to  whom  we  can  entrust  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people.  Nevertheless,  the 
testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  discussing  the  administration's  tax  pro- 
posals before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  remarks  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  suggest  that 
the  tax  laws  of  the  Swiss  Government  per- 
mit the  operation  of  "international  brigands 
and  freebooters"  who  are  engaged  Ih  prac- 
tices Inimical  to  the  revenue  Interests  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  that  of  Its  Euro- 
pean friends. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  reviewing 
tax  haven  abuses  on  March  1.  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  \a  1960  and  1961 
official  reports  were  received  announcing  the 
formation  of  76  new  subsidiaries  In  Switzer- 
land.    He  subsequently  said: 

"Last  year  it  was  determined  that  between 
September  1.  1969,  and  December  31.  1960, 
at  least  217  new  U.S.  subsidiaries  were  or- 
ganized in  Switzerland.  A  look  at  the  can- 
tons in  which  these  new  subsidiaries  are 
located  might  give  us  an  Insight  Into  the 
possibility  of  some  of  them  having  been  or- 
ganized ptn-ely  as  tax-avoidance  devices. 

"These  217  new  subsidiaries  are  concen- 
trated largely  In  8  of  Switzerland's  22  can- 
tons. Geneva  got  63,  Zurich  36.  and  Zug  56. 
All  of  these  three  cantons  have  favorable 
cantonal  taxes  and  are  good  tax  haven 
locations."  " 

There  are  many  reasons  why  an  American 
firm  embarking  on  a  program  to  expand 
its  market  penetration  throughout  the  world 
would  logically  concentrate  Its  Internation- 
al operations  in  Switzerland.  To  be  sure, 
this  country's  favorable  tax  treatment  of 
earnings  derived  outside  of  Its  borders  is  a 
factor.  The  Swiss  Government  is  well  aware 
that  at  some  future  date  these  earnings  will 
be  remitted  to  the  parent  company  whether 
it  be  an  American  firm  or  one  Incorporated 
in  some  other  nation.  However,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  so-called  tax  haven  does  not  con- 
stitute the  principal  reason  for  the  rapid 
Increase  in  the  number  of  base  companies 
established  in  Switzerland.  There  are  at 
least  10  compelling  reasons  and  perhaps 
many  more  which  account  for  the  attractive- 
ness of  Swlteerland  as  a  location  for  a  base 
company  by  American  industry.  They  In- 
clude : 

1.  It  Is  geographically  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  our  market  area. 

3  The  country  has  a  long  history  of  po- 
litical stability. 

3.  Excellent  transportation  facilities  exist. 

4.  There  is  a  great  availability  of  multi- 
lingual personnel. 

5.  The  Swiss  franc  Is  one  of  the  world's 
strong  currencies. 

6.  Taxes  on  foreign  (non-Swiss)  income 
are  low. 

7.  The  Swiss  currency  Is  freely  convertible. 

8.  Switzerland  has  tax  treaties  with  most 
of  the  important  industrial  nations  of  the 
world. 


'••Ibid,  p  2905. 
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9.  Excellent  banking  facilities  are  aratl- 
able. 

10.  The  Integrity  of  the  Swiss  people  ia 
among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  administration  in  its  disparagement 
of  tax  havens  has  been  especially  critical  of 
operations  conducted  under  Swiss  jviriadlc- 
tlon.  President  Kennedy  In  his  message  to 
the  Congress  of  April  20.  1961,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Federal  tax  system  said: 

"The  undeslrablllty  of  continuing  deferral 
is  underscored  where  deferral  has  served  as 
a  shelter  for  Ux  escape  through  the  unjusti- 
fiable use  of  tax  havens  such  as  Switzer- 
land." '» 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  DUlon. 
In  his  appearance  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  made  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  Switzerland  which  can  readily  be 
misconstrued.  Again,  I  shall  quote  di- 
rectly from  the  hearings: 

"Thus,  an  American  company  operating 
in  West  Germany  through  a  German  sub- 
sidiary will  be  subject  to  tax  there  at  the 
West  German  Income  tax  rate  of  51  percent, 
and  hence  it  carmot  benefit  significantly 
from  U.S  tax  deferral.  However,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  profits  of  the  German  subsid- 
iary can  be  diverted  from  the  sweep  of  the 
German  system,  a  lower  tax  on  profits  can  be 
attained.  And  this  Is  precisely  what  is 
achieved  through  a  proliferation  of  corpo- 
rate entitles  In  tax  haven  countries,  like 
Switzerland." 

"The  recent  growth  of  UJ3.  subsidiaries  In 
tax  haven  countries — and  Switzerland  and 
Panama  are  but  two  examples — suggests 
that  their  Importance  as  a  means  of  tax  re- 
duction and  avoidance  will  rapidly  increase 
If  the  deferral  privilege  Is  continued. 

"An  examination  of  the  public  records  in 
Switzerland  alone  Indicates  that  there  are 
more  than  500  firms  there  which  can  be 
Identified  as  being  owned  by  U.S.  Interests. 
About  170  of  these  were  created  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  :961. 

"U.S.  officials  on  the  sf>ot  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  In  addition  to  these  firms  there  are 
a  substantial  number  of  other  U.S.-owned 
firms  In  Switzerland  which  cannot  be  read- 
ily Identified  as  such  on  the  basis  of  the 
presently  available  data.  Increasingly,  UJS. 
manufacturing  subsidiaries  operating  else- 
where In  Europe  are  being  linked  to  sub- 
sidiaries in  the  tax  haven  covmtrles."  '" 

Most  Americans  who  have  traveled  exten- 
sively In  Switzerland  are  well  aware  of  the 
character  of  the  Swiss  people,  their  Industry 
and  frugality.  No  responsible  management 
would  establish  a  base  company  in  any 
country  without  carefully  reviewing  all  of 
the  favorable  and  unfavorable  factors  with 
regard  to  Its  economy  and  political  stability. 
Mr.  Nell  McElroy,  chairman  of  the  t>oard 
of  the  I*rocter  &  Gamble  Co.  and  formerly 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reviewed 
some  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Switzerland  as  a  center  for  his  firm's 
International  operations.  I  quote  an  ex- 
cerpt from  his  testimony: 

"Changing  to  another  country,  V£.  busi- 
ness operations  based  in  Switzerland  have 
received  particular  attention  in  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  message.  Switzerland  is  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  a  tax  haven.  My  view 
is  that  legitimate  Swiss  operations  have  ma- 
terially helped  both  the  United  States  and 
free-world  economies. 

"For  example,  let  me  cite  the  experience 
of  our  Swiss  operation. 

"We  organized  a  business  In  Switzerland 
in    1953    In    recognition    of    the    need   for   a 


'■■  President's  1961  tax  recommendations, 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  87th  Cong., 
1st  .'■ess.,  vol.  1.  p.  8. 
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■tr&taglcally  located  major  marketing  opera- 
tion abroad,  eaaentlally  to  develop  the  mar- 
keta  wblcb  exlat  In  amail  countries. 

"We  planned  to  export  from  the  United 
States  and  from  England  Into  other  coun- 
trlea  aa  long  aa  export  waa  feaalble.  and  to 
manufacture  locally  when  necessary  Por 
our  type  of  products,  the  evolving  pattern 
of  foreign  trade  has  been,  first,  export,  then 
local  manufacture:  tala  pattern  develops 
quickly  as  Importing  nations  are  able  to 
force  establishment  of  manufacturing  facU- 
Itlee,  which  they  do  by  making  local  manu- 
facture considerably  more  attractive  than 
Import  operations.  In  fact,  it  is  often  true 
that  the  only  way  to  compete  In  these  coun- 
tries la  through  the  advantages  accruing 
from  manufacturing  there. 

"We  selected  Switzerland  as  the  headquar- 
ters for  this  portion  of  our  oversea  opera- 
tion, which  serves  the  small-market  areas. 
because  of  many  good  business  reasons.  In- 
cluding of  course  a  favorable  tax  climate 
with  respect  to  foreign  taxes 

"Here  are  some  of  the  other  advantages  of 
Switzerland.  Switzerland  Is  centrally  located 
for  small-market  type  of  business  Banking 
facilities  and  knowledge  of  international 
banking  probably  are  unsurpassed  anywhere 
In  the  world  There  Is  a  market  in  Swit- 
zerland for  practically  all  currencies  The 
Swiss  franc  Is  an  exceptionally  stable,  hard 
currency.  Work  and  residence  permits  were 
easily  available  for  non-Swiss  employees 
Transportation  and  communications  facil- 
ities are  excellent.  Clerical  help  Is  gcxxl  and 
multilingual.  The  Swiss  Government  Is  ex- 
tremely buslnese-mlnded  and  Is  Interested  in 
keeping  Switzerland  an  attractive,  workable 
and  profitable  location  for  business 

"All  of  these  combine  to  help  us  substan- 
tially in  our  ability  to  meet  competition 
from  foreign  companies  on  even  terms  Our 
Swiss  organization  employs  more  than  180 
people  of  31  different  nationalities  Inci- 
dentally, they  speak  a  total  of  15  different 
languages 

"With  minor  exceptions,  our  Swiss  organ- 
ization U  responsible  for  marketing  our 
products  only  in  smaller  countries  It  now 
markets  In  more  than  140  different  po- 
litical entitles  Where  possible,  the  Swiss 
organization  markets  products  produced  in 
our  plants  In  the  United  States  Since  be- 
ginning operations  in  1953,  it  has  taken  46 
percent  of  Its  volume  from  our  US  plants 
with  a  value  of  tST  5  million  The  remain- 
ing 54  percent  of  the  products  marketed  by 
Switzerland  have  come  from  our  other  plants 
over  the  world   "  '» 

Mr  McElroy  amplified  the  views  contained 
In  his  prepared  statement  with  respect  to  • 
the  benefits  the  American  economy  enjoys 
as  a  result  of  the  locations  of  their  base  cor- 
poration in  Switzerland  In  response  to 
questions  from  Representative  Ctbtis  ol' 
Missouri.  Mr    MrElroy  said  i 

"In  the  major  countries  where  we  have 
really  quite  a  sizable  market,  say  En^l.^nd 
France  Belgium  Italy.  Oermany.  and  so  on 
we  have  a  l<xal  subsidiary  and  a  complete 
organization  which  operates,  except  on  a 
much  smaller  basis,  as  we  do  in  this  coun- 
try, so  It  18  a  separate  Procter  &  Gamble 
operating  in  that  country  This  Is  different. 
however  from  the  small-country  operations 
like  that  I  described  In  the  case  of  Switzer- 
land, where  we  have  a  great  variety  of  dif- 
ferent ways  In  which  business  Is  done  in 
many  small  countries 

■  You  have  to  do  that  because  of  the 
rather  unusual  laws  that  you  find  In  each 
one  of  these  countries  of  a  less  developed 
nature 

"It  has   bet>n   our   belief   thit  Swit/erlancl 
which    clearly    has    a    low-tax    environment 
as  to  non-Swiss  income  for  a  company  that 
comes  in  there — there  Is  no  use  sayinsr  other- 
wise    13   serving   our   own    national    int<-rest 

■PreMdent,     1961     tax    ric  nui.eudatlons 
vol    4.  op    c;t  .   p    2925, 


If  the  use  of  that  low-tax  environment  can 
accomplish  what  our  company  has  happened 
to  do  with  It  That  Is,  to  generate  capital 
which  could  then  be  used  to  go  Into  high- 
risk  countries  such  as  these  less  developed 
countries  many  of  which  I  have  named, 
like  those  In  the  Near  East  and  southeast 
Asia,  some  In  Latin  America,  and  so  on 

"In  my  opinion,  this  is  in  the  national 
interest,  but  again  we  are  willing  to  put 
our  books  open  to  anyc^ne  that  you  want 
to  have  this  information,  an  economist  or 
any  objective  person  vou  please  for  the 
United  States  t<i  make  adjustment  about 
this  This  la  either  right  f'lr  the  country 
or  It  Is  wrong       We  think  It  Is   right  "  " 

Furthermore  Mr  MoElroys  testimony  u 
of  particular  interest  because  the  Printer  Sc 
Gamble  Co  s  primary  c<jmpetitor  in  world 
markets  is  the  Unilever  Corp  which  enjoys 
all  of  the  competitive  advantages  which  the 
administration's  tax  prop<isals  would  deny 
American  firms 

I  quote  a  further  statement  by  Mr  Mc- 
Elroy In  response  to  questlojilng  by  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Wa\s  and 
Means 

Moreo.  er  the  English  company,  and  In 
our  case  there  is  the  one  with  which  we 
are  compctini?  direfly  .is  "ur  mtJ^T  com- 
petitor in  the  world,  has.  through  the  au- 
thorization of  an  oversea  trading  corpora- 
tion. Is  given  by  England  itself  the  name 
sort  of  advantage  from  a  tax  standpoint 
that  we  are  achieving  through  operating 
through  a  Swias  subsidiary  arul  S4)  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  for  our  major  competitor 
to  have  a  Swiss  subsidiary  in  order  to  be 
competitive  But  if  we  are  to  be  coni[>etl- 
tr.e  with  It  operatltig  und-r  :*s  ..wn  l.iws 
with  an  oversea  trading  corporation  .luthor- 
Ized  by  English  law  we  pr.^mcally  ha.e  to 
operate  In  the  kind  of  a  lo*-tix  enUron- 
ment  provided  by  Swlt/erl md  as  to  non- 
Swiss  income  for  the  busine.ss  that  we  do 
In  the  small  countries  around  the  world  "  " 
Another  firm  which  has  centered  its  In- 
ternational activities  In  Switzerland  related 
the  considerations  which  prompted  it  to 
do  so 

Mr     R.iv    R     Eppert     the    prp.sident    of    the 
Burroughs  Corp  ,  testified 

"I  would  like  tt)  say  also  that  we  l..t\e  a 
Swiss  m.inagement  company  I  do  not  know 
whv  but  I  sort  of  got  the  Impression  that 
tod:iy  maybe  some  [)er8<)ns  KjoK  wiin  question 
at  Switzerland  'If  y(ju  are  operating  there 
what  Is  the  ulterior  re:i.«  -n  for  operating 
there ■•■  I  am  assure  you  we  have  nn  ulterior 
reason  We  have  a  very  complete  manage- 
ment operation  respoi.slh'.e  for  Western 
Europe.  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  India 
and  It  Is  a  very  going  concern,  believe  me 
and  our  international  activities  have  profited 
greatly  as  a  result  of  that  centr.il  fcx-al  point 
management  at  that  p<ilnt  We  have  found 
Switzerland  t  >  he  an  ideal  si-t  fmm  t^e 
standpoint  of  American  nationals  o-,  erseas 
an  al.«o  from  the  standpoint  "f  carrylntf  our 
management  activities  vls-a-vis  subsidiaries 
in  other  countries  Considering  also  airlines 
and  transport  facilities,  it  s  .i  very  natural 
operating  point  "  " 

Mr  E'.drldge  Haynes  president  of  Business 
International  of  New  York,  of  whom  I  have 
already  .'eferred  also  believed  that  it  was 
neces-siiry  to  correct  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  sinl.ster  forces  Influenced  American 
m.inagement  to  organl/e  base  companies  In 
Switzerland 

I  submit  excerpts  from  Mr  Haynes'  trsti- 
m  ,..y 

But  first  of  all.  we  should  oe  cerUln  that 
wc  understand  what  Is  a  tax-haven  country 
11. d  what  IS  a  tax-haven  company  Nowhere 
In  his  statement  did  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tre.isury  give  a  definition  of  a  tax-haven 
■    ••mtry       The    nearest    he   came   to   It   is   this 


casu  >1  expression.  "In  tax-haven  countries, 
like  Switzerland  presumably  because  Swit- 
zerland lmix)se«  a  very  fmall  tax  on  income 
arising  from  outside  its  borders.  Taxes  on 
busitiess  conducted  within  the  borders  of 
Switzerland  range  from  21  percent  In  the 
canton  of  Zug  to  32  percent  In  the  canton  of 
Zurich  plus  a  tax  on  dividends  consisting 
of  a  3-percent  Federal  coupon  tax  and  a 
27-percent  Federal  ant'ctpatory  tax.  The 
latter  two  taxes  are  reduced  In  the  case  of 
dividends  paid  to  U  S  shareholders  by  the 
double  Ux  treaty  that  we  have  with  Switzer- 
land 

So  It  Is  not  t>ecause  of  internal  taxes  that 
Switzerland  Is  a  tax  haven  It  is  a  tax  haven 
only  and  stjlely  because  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  Swiss  Federal  Oovernment  and 
the  cantons  levy  such  a  small  tax  on  income 
arising  outside  of  Switzerland  Panama,  tlie 
only  other  tax  haven  mentioned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  under  certain  condi- 
tions imposes  no  lax  at  all  on  Income  arising 
outside  lis  borders 

We  may.  therefore,  define  a  tax-haven 
country  as  any  country  which  reduces  or 
eiuniiuties  Uix  on  Income  earned  outside  its 
own  borders 

The  Swl^s  .lystem  of  taxing  foreign  in- 
come is  not  a  special  privilege  given  only  to 
loreigiiers  The  system  was  created  for  the 
ijfoetit  of  the  Swiss  economy  Switzerland 
ile^jenas  lieaMly  up<^^)n  foreign  trade  for  iw 
existence  The  Swiss  must  Import  much  of 
their  f'NMi  Hnd  almost  all  of  their  raw  mate- 
rials Imports  into  Switzerland  average  $3B9 
p-r  vcar  f  r  c\rTy  man  woman,  and  child  In 
the  country  compared  Uj  $86  for  the  United 
suites  This  means  that  the  Swiss,  on  a  per 
cipita  basis,  must  work  4',  times  as  hard 
.IS  we  do.  earn  4'j  times  as  much  abroad  per 
c.ipiui  as  we  have  to  earn  Just  to  cover  their 
import  bin  And  they  have  practically  no 
natural  re»t)urces  apart  from  waterpower 
and  hard-Working,  Industrious  people  of 
gre.a  integrity 

The  .sy.'tem  of  imposing  very  little  tax  on 
f.>reign  iricome  has  encouraged  Swiss  busl- 
ne»..smen  to  export  abroad  and  to  Invest 
ibr  .ad  to  earn  foreign  exchange.  The  sys- 
t'Mu  his  been  eminently  succersful  The 
Swi.ss  have  mhieved  the  iilghest  standard  O! 
ii'-  li'.v;   In  Europe    '  =■ 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  during  the  course  of  his  remarks 
"H  March  1  questioned  the  location  of  U  S 
i).ise  companies  In  the  canton  of  Zug  Again. 
1  shill  quote  directly  from  his  sUtement: 

"There  could  conceivably  be  legitimate 
reasons  f,>r  st)me  of  these  corporations  set- 
ting up  shop  In  Geneva  and  Zurich.  But 
why  WMuld  |6  US  corporations  be  organized 
in  Zug  in  .s.)«hort  a  time'  This  is  a  remote 
canton  having  absolutely  nothing  to  com- 
mend It  to  American  capital,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  except  that  the  taxes  Imposed  by  the 
canton  can  be  negotiated  down  to  about  zero 
I  question  whether  any  American  subsidiary 
his  been  organized  In  Zug  for  legitimate 
re.isons  "  -" 

I  have  stressed  that  our  most  Important 
consideration  l,  t,,  m.ilntaln  a  competitive 
position  for  American  Industry.  Its  workers, 
and  Investors  In  terms  of  the  practices  and 
policies  permitted  other  International  firms 
who  >per.ite  all  over  the  world.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr 
I>iuls  Put7.e  president  of  Controls  Co  of 
America  bef.>re  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means 
C'.mmlttee      Mr   Putze  stated: 

"For  instance.  In  Europe.  Control  Co  s 
largest  competitor  for  home  laundry  controls 
I  Controls  Co  is  the  leading  manufacturer 
of  home  laundry  controls  In  the  United 
States  I  Is  a  German  concern,  W.  Rolzer  Sc 
Co  K  G  Mecrsbirg  Bodensee.  West  Ger- 
mnny  This  company  manufactures  prod- 
ucts  of    its   own    design   and   sells    to   home 
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laundry  and  appliance  manufacturers  in  all 
of   the  major  countries  In  Europe. 

■The  Holzer  Co..  whose  annual  sales  are 
$6  million,  has  recently  established  two  base 
companies  in  Zug,  Switzerland,  which.  In- 
cidtutally,  is  the  same  canton  In  which  Con- 
trols Co  8  foreign  operations  are  headquar- 
tered. One  Is  a  holding  company  which 
holds  shares  in  affiliated  companies  and 
handles  licensing;  the  other  Is  a  trading 
company. 

•We  have  a  high  regard  lor  the  Holzer 
Co  s  products,  design,  aiid  sales  ability.  We 
tliink  wc  can  compete  Internationally  with 
ihem  as  we  would  compete  with  a  competi- 
tor here  in  the  United  States.  However,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  our  Congress  would  enact 
t.,x  legislation  th^t  would  give  our  German 
t  .mil  iitior  a  right  to  a  tax  haven  in  Switzer- 
land by  which  It  can  accumulate  capital  for 
f..ieipn  run  vestment  while  we.  as  an  Amer- 
ican-owned company,  would  not  be  per- 
n..iiTcd  the  same  tax  advantage."  -• 

Su  long  as  a  well-established  German  firm 
maiiufitcturing  high-quality  producU  enjoys 
the  benefits  of  a  base  company  incorporated 
m  Zug.  Its  American  competitors  should  be 
accorded  this  same  advantage.  It  Is  Idle  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  the  factors  which 
prompted  a  German  firm  such  as  W.  Holzer 
I**;  Co  to  ejitabliiih  a  base  company  In  Zug. 
11  we  want  American  enterprise  to  enjoy 
equal  cunipetiUve  opportunities  then  it 
.'huuld  be  permitted  to  operate  In  the  same 
manner  as  Its  competitors.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  sliown  concern 
vMth  respect  to  the  organization  of  trans- 
portation subsidiaries  by  American  firms 
During  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  March 
1    he  said 

■  Here  Is  an  ex^imple  An  Importer  of  raw 
niuteri.ils  formerly  used  unrelated  shippers 
tu  bnrg  Its  raw  materials  to  the  United 
Sljtes,  A  few  years  ago  this  corporation 
organized  its  own  transportation  subsidiary 
In  Pan.ima  Although  there  is  apparently 
n<,  ng^iiug  of  cof-ts  In  taL":  case,  the  Panama- 
nian sub.sidlary  pays  practically  no  taxes 
and  profit.^  are  not  repaUlated.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  United  States  has  lost 
about  »17  million  In  revenues  during  the 
pa.n  few  years  from  this  tax-haven  opera- 
tion "  ■ 

The  full  Implication  of  this  statement  is 
of  tn-eat  Importance  to  nil  Americans.  Obvi- 
ously foreign  producers  utilizing  these  same 
raw  m.uerlals  are  free  to  use  a  Panamanian 
corpor:ition  By  penal  zing  American  firms 
their  competitive  position,  not  only  In  world 
m.-irkets  but  here  at  home.  Is  adversely  af- 
fected If  the  Congress  should  Interfere  with 
such  tr:^n.sp^rtatlon  rperatlons.  It  would 
destroy  many  American  Jobs  A  further  ob- 
servation l6  In  order  The  statement  by  the 
junior  Senator  fn>m  Tennessee  suggests 
that  approximately  $17  million  In  revenues 
for  the  US  Treaftury  had  been  sacrificed 
during  recent  years  ai  the  result  of  this 
iransp<.riailon  tax  hav?n  subsidiary.  Once 
aLMin.  every  Senator  riust  remember  that 
the  stile  object  of  optrating  abroad  is  to 
uUiinaU-}y  secure  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
Aniericm  stockholders.  Any  time  there  Is 
a  renuitance  from  Uie  Panamanian  corpo- 
ration to  Its  domestic  parent,  and  this  Is 
the  only  means  whereby  the  U.S.  stock- 
huiders  of  the  paren;  may  secure  any 
return  on  their  investment,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury will  collect  a  52  percent  tax  inasmuch 
as  the  Panimanian  tax  La  virtually  zero. 

The  Junicjr  Senator  from  Tennessee  makes 
a  passing  reference  to  Monaco,  stating: 

"Since  business  has  'alien  off  at  Monte 
C:.rlo  the  almost  soverMgn  principality  of 
Monaco  is  making  Its  bid.  "  =• 
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During  the  course  of  my  review  of  the 
hearings  before  Vie  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  noted  that  Mr.  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  the  chairman  of  the  flLnance  com- 
mittee of  the  Joy  Manufacturing  Co.,  re- 
ferred to  a  Panamanian  "tax  haven,"'  Joy 
InternaUonal  S^..  which  in  turn  conducted 
mo6t  of  Its  operations  In  Monaco.  During 
the  course  of  his  testimony  he  made  several 
observations  with  respect  to  the  operation 
In  Monaco.     He  said: 

"We  are  In  Monaco  because  there  are  no 
material  corporate  Income  taxes  there;  also 
because  that  happens  to  be  the  crossroads 
of  travel  of  our  European  companies  and  of 
our  international  representatives  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  That  airport  at  Nice, 
France,  which  Is  one  of  the  great  airports  of 
the  world,  can  take  you  nearly  anywhere 
you  want  to  go.  It  is  only  12  miles  from 
Monaco. 

"The  president  of  the  company  lives  there. 
They  have  offices  there.  There  is  an  oflSce 
staff.  The  sales  vice  president  of  Joy  In- 
ternational has  his  headquarters  in  Monaco 
at  Monte  Carlo.  He  Is  away  from  there  80 
percent  of  his  time  because  he  travels  all 
over  the  world  to  the  different  regions  where 
that  compwiny  Is  operating,  sees  our  regional 
managers,  calls  on  proepective  customers  of 
theirs,  of  the  directors  that  are  associated 
with  them,  that  work  with  them."  ■' 

Subsequent  to  Mr.  Morrow's  appearance 
before  the  committee,  he  furnished  addi- 
tional Information  to  the  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative Mills  of  Arkansas,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  10.  1961.     He  said: 

"As  I  explained  to  the  committee,  Joy  In- 
ternational is  not  a  tax  dodge.  It  is  a 
splendidly  organized,  hard  working  and  most 
effective  head  of  all  Joy's  foreign  business. 
Some  committee  member  asked  me  how  many 
employees  we  had  at  Monte  Carlo.  I 
answered,  '40'.  Mr.  Wheeler  tells  me  that  a 
number  of  employees  formerly  stationed 
there  have  now  been  moved  out  to  perma- 
nent locations  elsewhere.  At  present,  there- 
fore, there  are  27  employees  located  in  Monte 
Carlo  and  there  are  27  others  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  including  3 
regional  managers.  These  27  are  made  up  of 
7  in  Asia,  7  in  Kurope.  2  in  Africa,  8  in  Latin 
America,  and  3  at  large. 

"The  following  nationalities  are  repre- 
sented by  Joy  International  employees: 
American.  Australian,  English,  French.  Phil- 
ippine, Belgian,  Dutch.  Italian.  Indian 
( A-sian) .  Swedish. 

"Most  of  these  employees  are  field  engi- 
neers, largely  mining  engineers,  but  with 
some  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers. 
Another  group  comprises  Joy  International  s 
installation  engineers,  whc  see  that  every 
Joy  machine  is  properly  uncrated,  put  to- 
gether, adjusted  and  tuned  up  to  work  as 
it  should.     This  is  very  Important. 

"In  addition  to  sales  promotion  and  In- 
stallation work,  employees  of  Joy  Interna- 
tional arrange  visits  of  prospective  custom- 
ers to  properties  elsewhere  around  the 
world,  where  they  can  see  the  machines 
under  consideration  working  in  conditions 
similar  to  those  the  prospect  has.  These 
are  visits  not  only  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  mining  fields  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  free  world.  Consequently,  Joy  Interna- 
tional has  become  familiar  with  the  strata, 
mineral  formations,  mining  methods,  and 
problems  of  machine  adaptation  and  in- 
stallation in  all  the  major  mining  areas  of 
the  world."" 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  efforts  of  others, 
but  those  Americans  who  are  willing  to 
leave  their  homes  and  move  their  families 
to  a  strange  land  In  order  to  develop  new 
outposts  for  American  Industry  are  per- 
forming a  service  that  benefits  all  of  us. 


An  article  which  appeared  In  the  March 
10.  1962,  issue  of  Chemical  Week,  enUtled 
"Getting  In  Shape  To  Take  on  the  World," 
presents  some  of  the  problems  Ame  lean 
firms  encounter  In  developing  oversea  mar- 
kets. Many  of  our  leading  corporaUons 
have  established  Ijase  companies  In  Switzer- 
land, as  it  presents  so  many  latent  and 
obvious  advanUges  in  trading  with  other 
countries.  A  statement  In  thla  arUcle  at- 
tributed to  M-.  David  Conklin.  the  assistant 
general  manager  of  DuPonts  InternaUonal 
Department,  U  worthy  of  note : 

"Its  much  more  difficult  to  make  a  buck 
overseas— you  have  communlcaUons  prob- 
lems, personnel  problems,  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent laws  and  ciurrency  situations  to  keep 
in  mind.  You  have  to  give  someone  the  re- 
spousibllity.  "  -■* 

The  someone  U)  whom  Mr.  Conklin  re- 
ferred Is  normally  the  president  of  the  base 
company  which  some  attempt  to  disparage 
with  the  term  "tax  haven." 

Nevertheless,  of  one  fact  we  can  be  sure, 
any  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
not  deter  foreign  firms  from  utUlzing  com- 
panies located  In  Switzerland,  Panama 
Monaco,  o:  in  other  countries.  Our  concern 
should  center  on  the  elimination  of  any 
abuses  that  may  txlst  which  faclliUte  tax 
eva&lon  by  virtue  .jf  the  use  of  base  com- 
panies which  are  more  popularly  known  as 
tax  havens. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  many  occasions. 
I  have  no  Interest  In  defending  those  firms 
■who  concentrate  their  efforts  In  developing 
legal  means  of  tax  avoidances  rather  than 
devoUng  their  energies  to  the  development 
of  new  products  and  securing  additional  sales 
that  will  provide  Jobs  for  American  workers 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  those  who  wish 
to  find  so-called  loopholes  in  our  tax  code 
for  a  time  will  be  successful  In  doing  so. 
However,  as  these  procedures  become  appar- 
ent, I  have  enough  faith  In  the  Congress 
that  adequate  legislation  to  close  such  loop- 
holes may  be  enacted  without  hampering 
legitimate  business  activities. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  cites  a  number  of  practices  which 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  They  Include  interest-free 
loans  from  tax  haven  companies  to  the  UJS. 
parents,  as  well  as  many  reinsurance  plans 
which  he  believes  have  been  established 
within  recent  years  and  are  operated  through 
so-called  tax  haven  companies.  He  cited 
a  dummy  company  that  was  chartered  in 
the  Netherlands  Antilles. 

Every  conceivable  abuse  should  be  fer- 
reted out  and  curbed,  but  let  us  not  loose 
sight  of  the  Important  benefits  our  economy 
derives  from  the  op>eratlon  of  base  com- 
panies. They  further  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  and  contribute  to  our  Federal 
revenues. 

Prof.  Robert  Antliolne,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  during  the  course  of 
his  testimony  stated  that  our  tax  laws  should 
require  a  neutrality  of  treatment  for  all  in- 
vestments whether  they  be  made  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  Excepting  the  cri- 
teria of  neutrality,  he  raised  some  questions 
which  the  Senate  must  resolve  in  its  con- 
sideration of  H_R.  10650. 

I  submit  an  excerpt  from  Professor  An- 
tholne's  testimony: 

"Neutrally  requires  that  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  foreign  Investment  should  be  neu- 
tral In  Its  effects  on  capital  flows.  Apply- 
ing these  criteria,  the  Treasury  concludes 
that  a  dollar  earned  by  a  Swiss  corporation 
In  Geneva  or  In  Africa  should  bear  the 
same  U.S.  tax  burden  as  a  dollar  earned  by 
a  New  York  corporation  In  New  York,  even 
If  that  requires  Uxlng  the  U.S.  shareholder 
of  the   Swiss  company  on  his  share  of  the 
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ondlatrtbutcd  Income.  But  taking  Into  ac- 
count th9  fact  that  the  Swim  corporate 
Income  la  etUl  In  foreign  corporate  eolutlon; 
that  a  heavy  burden  of  Indirect  taxation  not 
eligible  for  the  foreign  tax  credit  may  have 
been  sueUlned;  that  In  eome  areae  In  which 
thff  Swlee  corporation  operated,  the  hazards 
may  oe  far  greater  than  In  New  York;  that 
the  US.  shareholder  has  not  received  hie 
share  of  the  corporate  Income  and  perhaps 
cannot  compel  the  distribution:  Is  It  not 
possible  that  the  proposal  Is  Inequitable  and 
unneutral  In  discriminating  against  foreign 
Investment?  The  question  of  equity  Is  also 
involved  In  changing  the  ground  rules  after 
substantial  Investment  has  already  been  lo- 
cated abroad  In  reliance  upon  the  stability 
of  the  tax  system."  " 

There  Is  an  understandable  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  directors  of  many  American 
corporations  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  an  operation  In  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try where  the  economic  and  social  climate 
may  not  be  too  stable.  After  all.  these  in- 
dividuals are  committing  funds  belonging 
to  stoqkliolders.  and  they  have  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility  and  trusteeship.  Perhaps 
subconsciously,  they  would  be  more  liberal 
In  their  approach  to  an  Investment  that  was 
financed  with  funds  that  had  been  earned 
overseas  and  could  be  transferred  from  a 
base  company  to  this  new  operation. 

Mr  Stock  expressed  this  view  during  the 
course  of  his  testimony,  and  I  shall  quote 
directly  from  his  statement: 

"If.  as,  and  when  dividends  are  paid  from 
that  Swiss  company  back  to  the  domestic 
parent  company,  there  Is  going  to  be  an 
overall  tax  of  52  percent  Therefore,  the 
Swlfs  earnings  as  far  as  the  domestic  parent 
company  Is  concerned  Is  only  worth  48  cents 
on  the  dollar.  There  U  a  datewd  tax  liabil- 
ity of  52  percent  against  that  money. 

"Now.  If  I  were  a  businessman.  I  would 
be  more  incMned  to  put  a  48-««nt  dollar  to 
risk  in  a  less  developed  country  than  I  would 
to  take  a  dollar  after  tax  which  Is  a  solid 
dollar  and  put  that  to  risk  because.  If  I 
go  Into  a  less-developed  country  and  If  I 
lose  my  money,  then  there  will  be  no  US 
tax  because  obviously  there  cannot  be  any 
dividends  So  I  have  as  a  partner  anytime, 
as  I  go  Into  a  less -developed  country  using 
Swiss  earnings,  the  U.S.  Treasury  To  that 
extent  I  have  minimized  my  risk  but  the 
US.  Treasury  stands  to  share  my  proflts  and 
likewise  share  my  losses."" 

Let  me  emphasize  that  any  earnings  result- 
ing from  Investment  abroad,  whether  It  be 
through  a  tax  haven,  a  foreign  subsidiary, 
or  a  branch,  will  ultimately  be  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  If  they  had  been  earned  here  In 
the  United  States.  There  Is  no  foundation 
for  this  statement  which  has  been  made  on 
miany  occasions  that  funds  Invested  through 
so-called  tax  havens  escape  taxes  unless  we 
adopt  the  premise  that  American  publicly 
owned  Arms  are  placing  their  stockholders" 
moneys  overseas  without  any  economic  Jus- 
tification nor  any  prospect  that  they  will 
fiirnlsh  a  base  for  future  dividends  to  do- 
mestic stockholders.  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  any  responsible  management  would 
adopt  such  a  course. 

My  evaluation  of  the  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  shows 
that  base  companies  are  not  only  accepted 
by  all  other  developed  nations  but  that  their 
operations  are  encouraged.  They  contribute 
to  a  favorable  balance-of-payments  position 
for  the  United  States.  Their  activities  also 
generate  exports  which  In  turn  provides  ad- 
ditional Job  opportunities  here  In  the  United 
States  However.  If  there  are  any  genuine 
loopholes,  et  us  close  them.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which    would   In   effect  kill   the  goose  that 


lays  the  golden  eggs  In  order  to  deal  with 
a  small  minority  of  unscrupulous  Individuals. 
This  statement  Is  the  sixth  In  a  series  di- 
rected to  th«'  seven  questions  which  I  raised 
in  my  Introductory  statement  on  the  broad 
subject  relating  to  the  taxation  of  foreign 
source  Income  I  Intend  to  complete,  at  a 
later  date,  my  portrayal  of  the  facts,  as  I 
see   them,   fcr   the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  FINANCING 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, an  iirticle  published  in  the  Free- 
man m  June  1960  by  the  Honorable  J. 
Edward  Day,  our  able  and  distinguished 
Postmaster  General. 

In  this  article  he  gives  a  very  clear 
insight  into  social  security  financing. 
Although  the  hospital  and  medical  bill 
discussed  at  that  time  is  not  the  pro- 
posal that  is  before  us.  his  excellent 
basic  statement  merits  our  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

We  CanT  ArroRD  It 
(By  J    Edward  l>ay) 

As  the  ne-*  decade  dawned,  we  saw  many 
predictions  of  the  bt^ld  new  things  needed 
for  the  surging  population  of  the  sixties. 
There  was  mention,  of  ajurse,  of  new  plants 
and  facilities  to  provide  new  Jobs,  uf  more 
homes,  and  i)f  more  new  products  to  go  wllh 
those  homcH.  But  where  In  another  era 
this  awakening  to  rapid  growth  ahead  might 
have  meant  expanded  farm  output,  new  rail 
lines,  more  steel  cipaclty.  and  the  like- - 
financed  in  '.he  past  by  private  capital— the 
top  needs  now  emphasized  are  highways, 
schools,  airports,  rapid  transit,  water  re- 
sources, public  housing  for  the  elderly,  more 
hospital  bed.'!,  more  capacity  In  colleges  and 
universities,  space  research,  closing  the  mis- 
sile gap.  aid  t)  underdeveloped  countries — 
all  of  which  must  be  financed  In  whole  or  to 
a   predominant  degree  by   public  funds 

We  are  ust-d  to  hearing  It  said  that  even 
though  a  certain  program  might  be  desirable 
for  adoption  by  a  city,  county,  or  SUte  gov- 
ernment, the  particular  government  unit 
simply  cant  afford  It  Each  of  us  Is  fa- 
miliar with  situations  where  local  govern- 
ments have  made  do  with  older  public 
buUdlni?s.  or  with  something  less  than  per- 
fection In  quality  of  services,  pay  levels  for 
public  employees,  and  modernization  of 
streets,  sewers,  and  schools 

There  hav^  always  been  those,  of  course, 
who  Insisted  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  afford  this  or  that  new  or  expanded  pro- 
gram But  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  go  hugely  Ipto  debt  without 
voter  approval  of  bond  Issues  (States  and 
cities  usually  can't),  has  made  the  celling 
on  Federal  ipendlng  highly  fiexlble  So  on 
Federal  spending,  those  who  could  make  a 
good  case  for  desirability  could  almost  al- 
ways prevail  over  those  who  asked.  Where's 
the  money  coming  from''"  For  the  Feder.il 
money  was  always  forthcoming — even  If  it 
meant,  as  In  fiscal  1958  59,  a  $12  billion  defi- 
cit In  a  peacetime  year 

Suddenly,  at  a  time  when  pressure  for 
public  spending  at  all  Government  levels 
was  never  greater,  the  day  of  reckoning  has 
arrived  El.^hty  billion  dollars  nf  the  Fed- 
eral debt  must  be  refinanced  In  1960  at  a  time 
when  5  percent  Federal  bonds  have  appeared 
on  the  fcene  for  all  to  see  All  at  once 
we  hear  about  gold  drain  and  deficit  In  Inter- 
national payment  balances  and  even  flight 
from  the  djUar  Getting  Federal  spending 
and  debt  under  control  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  argument^lt  Is  a  crystal  clear  neces- 
sity. 


Near  term  Federal  tax  reduction  seems  lees 
and  less  a  sensible  possibility.  State  and 
hxral  Uixps  seem  bound  to  continue  their  up- 
ward climb  The  theory  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  going  to  confine  Itself  to 
ceruln  kinds  of  tsxatlon  and  the  State  and 
local  governments  were  going  to  confine 
theni'^elves  to  others,  has  proved  to  be  Ju:  t 
that  a  theory  State  Income  Uxes  (with 
ever  higher  rates),  school  district  Income 
tnxes.  and  city  payroll  taxes  are  competing 
fur  the  same  net  earnings  dollar  as  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tsx  And  by  1989  the  social 
security  tax.  even  to  tupporl  the  program 
as  It  now  Btand.s.  will  be  9  percent  of  taxable 
payroll — with  half  to  cime  from  the  em- 
ployee (and  not  deductible  from  the  em- 
ployee's Federal  Income  tax) 

We  have  to  face  up  to  our  total  needs  for 
future  spending  at  all  levels  of  government, 
afslgn  priorities  among  programs  and  proj- 
ects, do  some  major  retrenching  In  existing 
public  programs  to  preserve  solvency,  and 
then  decide  whether  we  can  afford  to  open 
the  door  to  a  vastly  expensive,  expansive 
federally  financed  health  care  program. 

The  Forand  bill  would  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  broad  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  and  surgical  benefits  for  all  per- 
8<ins — already  13  7  million— receiving  pay- 
ments from  the  social  security  program. 
This  group  Includes  not  Just  those  men  over 
fiS  and  women  over  62  who  are  entitled  to 
benefits,  but  also  widows  with  children  un- 
der 18,  and  totally  disabled  persons  entitled 
to  benefits  and  their  beneficiaries.' 

To  provide  the  t)enefiu  proposed  to  the 
limited  group  described  would  cost  over  92 
billion  the  first  year  and  between  $9  billion 
.md  »8  billion  by  1980  It  would  mean  that 
social  security  costs  would  Increase  by  26 
percent  on  a  long-term  basis.  Where  loclal 
security  will  cost  nearly  9  percent  of  p.ij - 
roll  by  1969.  Just  as  It  now  sUnds,  the 
Forand  bill  would  bring  the  overall  coat  to 
11  percent  of  Uxable  payroll. 

What  Is  more.  (1)  the  Forand  bill.  If 
enacted.  Is  t>ound  to  be  only  a  first  step 
Ui  an  enormously  expanded  and  still  more 
expensive  Federal  health  care  profram,  (2) 
Invartobly  these  publicly  financed  health  care 
plans  (such  as  In  England  and  Canada)  have 
cost  far  more  than  was  estimated  when  they 
were  proposed,  (3)  other  expensive  liberaliza- 
tions of  the  social  security  pro^rmm  are  In 
the  offlng.  (4)  the  social  security  program 
as  It  now  stands  may  be  so  badly  under- 
financed that  major  tax  Increases  may  be 
needed  Just  to  pay  for  benefits  already 
prom:8ed 

NO    rumxHia    lkxwat 

Let  us  face  up  to  another  new  fact  of 
life  that  has  overtaken  us  fairly  recently 
Where  In  the  past  our  Federal  Government 
had  a  large  amount  of  leeway,  through  deficit 
spending  and  Increased  debt,  to  conduct  a 
crash  spending  program  in  case  of  war  or 
depression,  the  leeway  Is  now  gone.  In  view 
of  our  situation  on  Federal  borrowing  diffi- 
culties. It  Is  clear  we  are  gambling  there  will 
be  no  International  blowup  and  no  eco- 
nomic blowup 

If  we  did  have  either,  the  money  would 
have  to  come  from  practically  confiscatory 
tax  Increases  superimposed  upon  the  wartime 
tax  levels  we  have  continued  Into  peacet.m- 

Present-day  taxpayers  will  find  It  ironic  to 
be  told  that  Government  financial  leew  iy 
exists  only  In  still  higher  Federal  taxes.  But 
that  Is  the  sad  fact.  And  even  that  weak 
reed,  that  inadequate  leeway.  Is  being 
weiiknned  still  further  by  rising  social 
security  tax  rates     Social  security  taxes  must 


'  Editor's  Note  What  may  have  happened 
with  regard  to  the  Forand  bill  by  the  time 
this  article  .ipiiears  in  print  Is  anyone  .s 
i?ufsa  But  there  need  be  no  doubt  alxjut 
the  economic  consequences  of  any  such  po- 
litical measure  ^ 
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come  out  of  the  .jame  pie  (l.e  .  tax  base)  as 
taxes  for  missiles.  Federal  debt  service,  high- 
ways, schools,  cliy  police,  county  Jails,  or 
whatever. 

For  obviously  lOO  percent  of  the  public's 
earnings  Is  the  whole  tax  source  pie:  the 
complete,  final,  r  onexpandable  tax  base,  no 
matter  what  the  tax  or  the  tax  purpose  or 
the  taxing  entity  Is  called.  It  doesn't  help 
to  say  that  social  security  taxes  are  special 
purpose  or  not  In  the  Federal  budget.  Ex- 
cept for  a  capital  levy  (an  unthinkable  de- 
vice) all  taxes,  no  matter  what  they  are 
called  or  where  they  are  budgeted,  have  to 
come  out  of  earnings  of  the  public. 

Many  have  a  rolstaken  belief  that  social 
security  Is  a  savings  plan,  with  the  payroll 
taxes  saved  up  to  provide  for  the  employees' 
future  benefits.  "The  fact  Is  that  social  se- 
cvirlty  Is  a  pay-as-you-go  plan — or,  more 
accurately,  an  underpay-as-you-go  plan. 

We  have  gracloosly  provided  that  employ- 
ees of  1969  shall  pay  a  4 ';i -percent  rate  for 
the  benefits  for  wiilch  employees  of  1959  paid 
2'2  percent  (3  percent  beginning  with  1960). 

The  social  security  trust  fund  Is  In  fact 
only  a  contingency  reserve  Some  estimates, 
based  on  the  exls'.lng  program,  say  the  trust 
fund  will  be  used  up  entirely  by  the  year 
2000  But.  big  8  3  the  trust  fund  seems.  It 
would  have  to  be  three  times  as  big  as  It  now 
Is  Just  to  pay  f  iture  benefits  to  the  13.7 
million  people  already  on  the  benefit  rolls. 
And  other  tens  cf  millions  are  qualified  to 
become  new  recipients  In  the  future. 

Already  we  an-  postponing  the  evil  day 
on  paying  for  tie  present  social  security 
benefit  structure  When  it  comes  to  the 
mviltlbllUon  dollar  addition  to  the  structure 
proposed  by  the  Torand  bill — we  can't  afford 
it. 


RUSK,  McNAMARA  WIN  PRAISE  FOR 
NATO    ii'ERFORMANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  have  been  disappointed  by 
the  failure  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization — NATO — to  do  the  impor- 
tant job  we  had  hoped  it  would  do,  and 
which  we  still  hope  it  can  do;  namely, 
to  provide  in  Western  Europe  an  effec- 
tive shield  for  freedom  against  tyranny. 
We  are  particularly  disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  NATO  to  develop  the  kind  of 
military  potential,  especially  with  con- 
ventional forces,  that  we  know  it  must 
have. 

For  this  reasc-n.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
very  encouraging  to  read  this  morning 
in  the  New  Yorlc  Times  a  report  on  the 
splendid  job  which  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Dean  Ru-sk,  and  our  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Robert  S.  McNamara.  have  done 
at  the  NATO  conference  in  Athens.  The 
report  is  so  encouraging,  so  fresh,  and  so 
remarkably  difftirent  from  what  we  hear 
about  Secretaries  of  State  and  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  who  have  served  over  the 
years — in  other  words,  about  the  various 
persons  who  have  occupied  those  posi- 
tions in  the  pa.-it — that  I  should  like  to 
read  at  this  pcdnt  a  small  part  of  the 
article: 

As  they  sought  planes  to  take  them  back 
to  their  capitals  or  to  places  to  sjiend  a  few 
d  lys  In  the  sun.  diplomats  said,  some  grudg- 
Ir.gly.  some  enthusiastically,  that  they  had 
'Aitnes.sed  a  striking  demonstration  both  of 
the  U  S.  reasons  for  leading  the  West  and 
of  Us  ability  to  do  so. 

"For  the  first  time  In  10  years,"  a  Scan- 
dinavian dlplomf  t  said,  "I  know  where  Amer- 
ica wants  to  go  end  I  am  content  to  follow." 


REMARKABLE     DEMONSTRATION 

"It  really  was  a  most  remarkable  Intellec- 
tual demonstration,"  a  Canadian  said. 

"The  whole  world  knows  the  United  States 
Is  strong.  It's  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
brainpower  has  been  mobilized,  too." 

The  protagonists  In  the  demonstration  of 
American  leadership  were  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Ruek  and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

What  they  did  at  the  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  was  simple.  By  combining 
sometimes  brutally  frank  exposition  and  a 
reasoned  political  argument,  they  reestab- 
lished the  basis  for  American  political  and 
military  leadership  of  the  alliance. 

They  did  not  bully,  they  did  not  heckle. 
They  were  frank  to  admit  American  doubts 
and  difficulties.  When  they  drew  attention 
to  their  allies'  shortcomings,  they  made  It 
clear  they  understood  the  reasons.  But  they 
kept  the  urgency  of  the  problems  caused  by 
the  Soviet  Union  s  ambitions  before  the  min- 
isters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  brief  article  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From   the  New   York   Times,    May  8.    1962 1 
New  Look  in   NATO — Rusk  and  McNamara 

Reinforce    the    Alliance    by    Describing 

U.S.  Power 

Athens,  May  7. — Peace,  Milton  wrote,  hath 
her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war. 
The  United  States  won  one  of  these  In  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  In  the  last  5  days.  As 
they  sought  planes  to  take  them  back  to 
their  capitals  or  to  places  to  spend  a  few 
days  In  the  sun.  diplomats  said,  some  grudg- 
ingly, some  enthusiastically,  that  they  had 
witnessed  a  striking  demonstration  both  of 
the  U.  S.  reasons  for  leading  the  West  and 
of  Its  ability  to  do  so. 

"For  the  first  time  in  10  years."  a  Scan- 
dinavian diplomat  said.  "I  know  where 
America  wants  to  go  and  I  am  content  to 
follow." 

remarkable  demonstration 

"It  really  was  a  most  remarkable  Intel- 
lectual  demonstration,"   a   Canadian  said. 

"The  whole  world  knows  the  United  States 
Is  strong.  It's  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
brainpower  has  been  mobilized,  too." 

The  protagonists  in  the  demonstration  of 
American  leadership  were  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara. 

What  they  did  at  the  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  was  simple.  By  combining 
sometimes  brutally  frank  exposition  and  a 
reasoned  political  argument,  they  reestab- 
lished the  basis  for  America's  political  and 
military  leadership  of  the  alliance. 

They  did  not  bully,  they  did  not  heckle. 
They  were  frank  to  admit  American  doubts 
and  difficulties.  When  they  drew  attention 
to  their  allies'  shortcomings,  they  made  It 
clear  they  understood  the  reasons.  But  they 
kept  the  urgency  of  the  problems  caused 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  ambitions  before  the 
ministers. 

The  main  result  they  sought,  without  ever 
saying  so,  was  to  place  in  proper  perspectives 
the  pjwer  positions  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

Mr.  McNamara  gave  NATO  on  Saturday 
what  one  colleague  Inelegantly  called  "a 
bellyful"  about  U.S.  nuclear  power. 

When  it  was  over  none  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
listeners,  Including  the  Germans  and  the 
French,  could  ever  again  regard  any  future 
NATO  nuclear  deterrent  as  more  than  a 
marginal  and  expensive  addition  to  existing 
United  States. 


Mr.  Rusk's  task  was  in  a  way  more  diffi- 
cult. He  is  dealing  with  the  most  Intricate 
and  explosive  issue  between  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  the  West — the  future  of  Berlin.  He 
has  the  support  of  the  British,  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  West  Germans  and  the  toler- 
ance of  the  French. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  according  to  one 
diplomat,  showed  he  was  sensitive  both  to 
the  Interests  of  his  allies  and  to  the  harsh 
facts  of  Soviet  policy. 

There  is  now  greater  confidence,  even 
among  the  most  skeptical  members  of 
NATO,  in  Mr.  Rusk's  ability  to  see  if  there 
is  a  basis  for  negotiations  In  the  Berlin 
situation. 

The  alliance  has  been  left  with  a  new 
sense  of  values. 

Britain's  special  relationship  remains.  It 
was  clear  that  both  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr. 
Rusk  understand  the  sacrifices  made  by 
Britain  for  defense  without  condoning 
Britain's  failure  to  make  good  a  commit- 
ment to  reinforce  the  British  Army  of  the 
Rhine. 

But  the  description  of  VS.  strength,  nu- 
clear and  conventional,  placed  Britain's 
proudly  proclaimed  Independent  nuclear 
deterrent  In  perspective. 

West  Germany  now  has,  as  some  of  Bonn's 
diplomats  conceded,  less  reason  to  clamor 
for  nuclear  arms  or  to  doubt  the  U.S.  ability 
to  handle  the  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  Berlin. 

However,  the  demeanor  of  the  German 
delegation  indicated  that  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Bonn  was  changing  fast  and  that 
the  rate  would  accelerate  as  Chancellor 
Adenauer  grows  older. 

France's  Image  of  herself  as  "le  grand  na- 
tion" of  old  was  undiminished.  What  Mr. 
McNamara  and  Mr.  Rusk  did  was  to  explain 
the  difference  between  the  Image  and  the 
reality  of  American  strength.  The  French 
could  not  be  expected  to  like  it.  But  they 
are  logical  enough  to  accept  that  this  is 
the  way  things  are. 


ADLAI    STE\T5NSON    RESPONDS    TO 
ATTACK  ON  UJJ. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Adlai  Stevenson,  has  just 
written  a  thoughtful,  perceptive  com- 
ment on  recent  Western  criticisms  of 
the  international  body.  Entitled  "The 
Attack  on  the  United  Nations,"  it  ap- 
pears in  the  May  1962  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive. 

Mr.  Stevenson  details  the  charges  that 
have  been  uttered  against  the  U  J^. — that 
it  is  too  preoccupied  with  colonialism,  too 
responsive  to  an  Afro-Asian  majority; 
and  that  as  a  consequence  it  is  neglecting 
its  real  function — which  is  to  keep  the 
peace  and  uphold  collective  security. 

These  are,  of  course,  serious  charges. 
Mr.  Stevenson  comments: 

But  are  they  true?  They  seem  to  me  to 
be  born,  at  best,  of  serious  misconceptions 
about  the  world  In  which  the  powers  and 
the  United  Nations  alike  have  to  live.  At 
worst,  they  are  the  products  of  malice  and 
r'.que.  And  whatever  the  motive  behind 
them,  they  do  not  stand  up  to  closer  ex- 
amination. 

In  the  body  of  the  article  Grovernor 
Stevenson  details,  point  by  point,  the 
success  story  for  American  policy  that 
has  been  chalked  up  in  the  past  year  in 
the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thb  Attack  ok  thb  Vnrra  Nattows 
(By  Adlal  B.  Sterenson) 
•     In  ull  the  crlUcism  leveled  at  the  United 
Natlona    by    various   Western    crlUcs    in    re- 
cent months.  I  think  I  csJi  detect  two  re- 
current themes.     The  first  Is  that  the  United 
Nations   has   fallen   Into   an   unhealthy   and 
obsessive  concern  with  colonialism,  that  its 
Afro- Asian   majority   can  see   no   further   In 
international    life    than    the    liquidation    of 
the  last  remnants  of  the  old  European  em- 
pires.     As   a   result   of   this   obsession,    they 
are    said    to    miss    other,    more    dangerous 
threats  of  Communist  Infiltration  and  sub- 
version and   end   up   In   a   posture    which   is 
dangerously    one-sided— treating    the    West- 
ern  democracies    with    biased    hostility    and 
letting   the  CommunUts  get  away  with  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt. 

The  second  line  of  criticism— which  fol- 
lows In  some  measure  from  the  first — Is 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  neglecting  Its 
real  function— which  is  to  keep  the  peace 
and  uphold  collective  security.  Lured  from 
the  United  Nations'  true  path  by  their  antl- 
colonlallst  ot)8e«8lon.  the  new  nations,  so 
goes  the  argtiment.  are  destroying  the  United 
Nations'  fundamental  value  as  a  mediator 
and  conciliator.  Disputes  are  being  exacer- 
bated and  blown  up  by  Ill-considered  med- 
dling, meddling  which  always  ends  up  In 
bias  against  the  West. 

These  are  serious  charges.  They  have 
been  uttered  by  responsible  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  If  they  are  true. 
then  we  have  to  admit  that  the  value  of 
the  United  Nations  as  an  Instrument  of 
world  peace  Is  gravely  compromised. 

But  are  they  true?  They  seem  to  me  to  be 
bom.  at  best,  of  serious  misconceptions 
about  the  world  In  which  the  powers  and 
the  United  Nations  alike  have  to  live.  At 
worst,  they  are  the  products  of  malice  and 
pique  And  whatever  the  motive  behind 
ihem.  they  do  not  stand  up  to  closer  exam- 
ination 

Let  me  take  first  the  l.<»ue  of  colonial - 
Um.  The  United  Nations,  obviously,  did  not 
Invent  It  The  Issue  Is  there,  darkening 
men's  minds  with  fears  and  suspicions. 
whether  the  United  Nations  takes  any  notice 
of  It  or  not.  You  may  say  that  It  Is  un- 
fair to  the  Western  powers  that  the  obaes- 
slon  with  colonlallam  should  still  be  so 
strong  after  15  years  of  such  wholesale  de- 
culonlzaUon— the  mUllons  of  subject  peo- 
ples freed  from  Western  tutelage,  the  scores 
of  new  states  brought  Into  being,  freely  and 
largely  peacefully.  In  the  process. 

But  before  we  lump  all  the  antlcolonlallsU 
together,  let  us  Uy  to  be  more  precise. 
Loudest  of  all  are  the  Communists — and 
least  entitled  to  reapect.  When  Kastern 
Europe  enjoys  self-determination,  we  will 
n.sten  to  them,  and  not  before. 

As  for  the  non-Communists.  It  Is  neither 
fair  nor  wise  to  lash  out  at  a  supposed 
Afro-Asian  b;<x:,  lumping  all  the  new  African 
and  Asian  states  together  as  Irrational  critics 
of  a  supposed  Western  bloc.  Tliese  geo- 
graphical terms  do  not  define  solid  blocs  at 
all  They  refer  to  a  many-sided  array  of  free 
nations,  eacb  with  a  wide  area  of  freedom 
t  )  pursue  Its  own  Interests  uud  e.xpress  its 
o'*ii  historical  experience. 

Ai.d  th.it  experience,  of  course  varies 
»Klely  Among  the  Asian  nations  are  some 
whose  conrern  about  European  colonialism, 
however  det  p  and  active.  Is  somewhat  more 
patient  and  less  fierce  than  It  once  was.  In 
fact,  the  whole  subcontinent  of  Asia — Pakls- 
rm,  India  Nep.il,  Ceylon,  and  Burma  -has 
Deen  almost  entirely  free  of  Western  cun'rol 
lor  about  15  years.  And  these  15  years  of  In- 
dependen-e  have  moderated  pa.sslons  and 
t-;r;.ed    n\any    Asian   eyes    to   other    Issues^ 


especially  economic  development  and  .secu- 
rity against  the  menace  of  atomic  destruc- 
tion. 

The  shift  of  Interest  Is  far  from  com- 
plete— nor  win  it  be  complete  a^  long  as 
colonies  rem.iin.  There  will  be  dangers  for 
years  ahead,  both  from  those  who  try  l-) 
stand  unmoved  against  the  winds  of  change 
and  thuse  who  are  wUllng  in  the  name  of 
progress  to  whip  the  wind.s  of  (.nange  up 
to  hurricane  force  These  dangers  were  ail 
too  vividly  illustrated  in  the  recent  action 
.tgalnst  Ooa 

Certainly  we  cannot  takf  Asia  s  mixlera- 
ilon  too  much  for  grantett.  A-sia  was  dom- 
inated for  well  over  a  century  by  Western 
overlords  whose  rule,  whatever  its  virtues  m 
many  cases,  mlijht  have  been  expected  to 
leave  deeper  scars  of  resentment  than  h.\s  In 
fact  proved  to  be  the  case  Westerners  can 
easily  forget  their  dominion  in  15  short 
years.  What  Is  more  remarkable  and  ad- 
mirable U  the  fact  that  so  many  Asians  ap- 
pear to  be  ready  to  do  so"  as  well  If  oc- 
casionally .some  antlcolunlallst  resolution 
strikes  a  chord  In  their  minds,  we  In  the 
West  should  not  be  too  surprised  They, 
after  all.  were  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
colonial  experiment  The  remarkable  fact 
la  how  quickly  and  with  what  realism  and 
dignity  the  vast  majority  are  prepared  to  let 
the  p.tst  slip  without  regret  t  resentment 
into  history. 

But  In  Africa  we  In  the  West  must  remind 
ourselves  that  colonial  conlrol  Is  still  a  fresh 
memory  or  a  direct,  brutal' fact  We  do  not 
blame  a  man  for  being  obsessed  with  a 
toothache.  We  can  rise  above  his  discom- 
fort We  don  t  feel  It  But  for  him  it  is  a 
dark,  angry  fact.  So  colonialism  still  U  In 
many  parts  of  Africa. 

The  paeslorvs  unleashed  in  Africa  minds— 
particularly  young  African  minds—  by  blood- 
shed and  exploitation,  by  discrimination  and 
delay,  by  the  violation  of  human  rights — 
cannot  but  color  African  thinking  about 
general  international  events.  So  would  such 
conditions  color  our  thinking  If  our  own 
neighbors  were  the  stiff erers.  We  demon- 
strate a  comparable  feeling  when  we  argue 
that  peace  cannot  be  secure  so  long  as  the 
Hungarian  people  are  tyrannized  and  op- 
pressed Why  should  such  a  sentiment  be 
acceptable  and  undersUndable.  and  a  simi- 
lar feeling  among  Africans  for  their  brothers 
In  Angola,  say,  be  called  Irresponsible  and 
obsessed '• 

We  shall  make  no  sense  In  our  Interna- 
Uonal  relations  If  we  seek  to  banish  obsti- 
nate realities  simply  by  reading  the  new 
nations  lectures  on  their  unadult  tjehavlor. 
For  Africans  to  care  profoundly  about  colo- 
nialism in  Africa  Is  not  utiiwlult  It  is  bim- 
ply  and  directly  human. 

Given  this  background.  It  would  perhaps 
not  have  been  surprising  If  the  new  African 
states  had  allowed  their  votes  to  be  swayed 
wholly  by  the  colonUl  Issue.  Distinguished 
critics  have  accused  them  of  such  obsessive 
behavior,  but  I  cannot  see  how  the  voting 
record  bears  out  the  accusation.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts.  What  do  we  ftnd?  Con- 
sistent hostility  to  the  West?  Consistent 
support — out  of  pique  and  anger-  for  Soviet 
resolutions?  Utter  inability  to  follow  mod- 
erate paths  on  the  colonial  ls«ue?  Complete 
African-  and  even  Asian  extremism  com- 
pared with  the  moderation  of  Westtrn 
views''  One  might  expect  it.  Judging  by 
the  attack-s. 

What  In  fact  we  find  Is  something  wholly 
different.  T.ike  the  crucial  Issue  whi.  h  has 
confronted  tiie  United  Nations  for  a  year. 
and  on  which  Mr  Khrushchev  himself 
st.iked  his  p-rs"n.il  prcs'lge  an  U.sue.  Inci- 
dentally, made  more  mfliunmata'.e  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Mr  Hammarskjold  I  refer. 
of  course,  t^  Russia's  determination  to  end 
all  Independent  executive  actKu  by  the 
United  Nations  and  to  substitute  Instead  a 
seoretari.it  h.nisirung  by  the  veto  from  lop 


to  bottom  TliU  Communist  ploy  has  been 
l.irgely  defeated,  and  we  have  a  new  and 
effective  Secretary  General  appointed  with 
no  impairment  of  his  p.iw.ers 

I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  this  favorable 
ouu-ome  was  not  secured  by  Western  pres- 
sure and  support  alone.  The  West,  unaided. 
could  have  produceu  nothing  but  deadlock. 
The  rescue  of  an  Independent,  responsible 
V  N  Secret.vrlat  was  accompUahed  because 
an  o.erwhelmlng  majority  of  the  United 
Nations.  Including  virtually  all  the  new  Asian 
and  African  states,  would  not  go  along  with 
an  emasculated  organliatlon.  If  thla  la 
anti-Western  Irre.sponslblUty.  then  we  must 
revise  the  dictionary. 

But  even  on  the  specific  Issue  of  colonial- 
ism. It  la.  I  think,  a  groes  perversion  of  the 
Ucis  to  accuse  the  new  states  of  universal 
irrespoiujlbllliy.  When  the  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  rapid  end  to  colonialism  was  passed 
List  November  27.  It  totjk  the  place  of  a  much 
more  violent  Soviet  resolution  which  the 
Soviet  delegation  had  withdrawn  because 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc  would  not  support  It. 
In  the  form  In  which  It  was  passed,  the 
United  Slates  and  such  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  as  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia voted  fur  It.  which  surely  suggests 
that  It  represented  a  moderWte.  unobsesaed 
view  of  the  Issue. 

When  sanctions  were  proposed  against 
South  Africa,  the  resoluUon.  largely  under 
Asian  infiuence.  faUed  to  pasa.  One  cannot. 
therefore,  dismiss  as  Irresponsible  extremism 
the  res<jIutlon  which  did  pass,  condemning 
South  Africa's  racial  policies  and  command- 
ing the  support  of  the  entire  Assembly,  save 
for  Portugal.  In  face,  can  anyone  doubt 
that  Its  tone  represents  what  every  modern 
member  of  world  society  accepts  and  sxip- 
ports? 

The  same  moderation  appeared  on  all  the 
leading  Issues  In  this  most  recent  resumed 
session  of  the  General  Aseembly. 

On  Angola  a  moderaU  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  44  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
was  i-dopted  by  99  votes  to  S — and  a  more 
dmstlc  reeolutlon  offered  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
on  the  same  subject  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

On  the  ticklish  problems  of  Independence 
for  Ruanda-Urundl.  Soviet  attempU  to  get 
all  Belgian  troops  out  by  July  1.  and  thus  to 
court  another  Congolese  exploalon.  were 
soundly  defeated 

On  Cuba's  charges  against  the  United 
States,  not  one  African  or  Asian  country^ 
m  fact  not  one  country  outside  the  Soviet 
bloc  Itself — voted  to  sustain  them  or  even  to 
take  official  notice  of  them. 

And  when  the  SovleU  went  to  the  Security 
Council  In  January  to  demand  a  new  round 
of  shooUug  In  Katanga,  they  did  not  even 
get  the  support  of  the  two  African  states 
on  the  Council — Ghana  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic — which  are  among  the  most  em- 
phatic of  the  antlcolonlallsU.  There  is 
general  evidence  here  not  of  ohaeaelon  but 
of  a  careful  weighing  of  words  and  votes. 
As  for  the  states  singled  out  for  strongest 
criuciam — Portugal  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  they  have  flouted  the  strongly  held 
views  not  Just  of  the  .^fro-AsUn  states,  but 
of  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  Community  of 
Nations 

I  do  not.  therefore  find  that  the  criticism 
of  obsessive  and  bl.\sed  policies  In  the 
United  Nations  can  be  substantiated.  I 
Would  go  further  and  say  that  In  concerning 
ll&elf  with  the  colonUil  l.ssue.  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  not  being  diverted  from  Its  proper 
function  and  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
peace  and  providing  the  machinery  of  con- 
ciliation. On  the  contrary.  It  was  Inevitable 
from  the  beginning  that  the  Issue  of  colo- 
nluhsin.  both  in  the  intention  of  the  Charter 
and  In  the  actual  hazards  of  world  politics, 
would  for  a  time  occupy  the  center  of  the 
stage  of  the  United   Nations. 
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When  the  chart* r  was  elaborated.  It  stated 
jis  a  fundamental  of  International  life  the 
eciual  rights  of  nations  great  and  small.  This 
democratic  principle  U,  of  course,  always 
under  attack  by  those — now  on  one  side, 
now  on  the  other — who  prefer  the  OrwelUan 
gloss  that  some  nations  are  more  equal 
than  others.  Bit  it  stands  among  the 
charter's  first  principles.  Again,  the  61 
founder  members  undertook  to  give  due  ac- 
count to  the  political  aspirations  of  their  de- 
pendent peoples  a.id  to  help  them  to  secure 
free  political  Instl'.utlons.  In  pressing  them 
to  carry  through  this  commitment,  the 
United  Nations  cannot  be  said  to  exceed  Its 
terms  of  refererce.  The  blame  should 
rather  be  with  those  nations  which  have 
(ailed  and  still  fall  to  make  any  progress 
towards  fulfilling  obligations  they  solemnly 
undertook. 

This  Is.  In  some  measure,  an  academic  Is- 
sue A  much  moie  Inunedlate  and  dramatic 
justification  of  the  United  Nations'  con- 
cern with  colonialism  lies  In  the  fact,  proven 
a  thousand  times  In  history,  that  the  ending 
of  empires  becon.es  all  too  easily  the  be- 
ginning of  wars  It  Is  a  point  I  hardly  need 
to  elaborate.  Examples  are  strewn,  like 
wrecks,  on  the  soabed  of  the  human  rec- 
ord. When  one  si'stem  of  power  collapses — 
whether  from  external  pressure  or  Internal 
decay — other  systems,  aspiring  to  enjoy  Its 
earlier  Influence  and  control,  move  In  to  fill 
the  vacuum.  And  In  the  twilight  zones  of 
power,  between  sj  stems  collapsing  and  oth- 
ers emerging,  the  dangers  of  war  are  at  their 
most  acute. 

Seen  In  this  llfht,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous crises  In  our  world  today — the  future 
of  Berlin  and  <:entral  Europe — In  some 
measure  reflects  a  post- Imperial  Interreg- 
num We  have  still  to  work  out  stable 
alternatives  to  tlie  old  Jostling  for  power 
between  the  decaying  Turkish  and  Haps- 
burg  empires  anl  the  expanding  German 
and  Russian  lmp<rlallsms.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
may  not  accept  ';he  analogy,  but  Commu- 
nist power  In  ilastern  Europe,  far  from 
representing  the  vanguard  of  a  new  and 
revolutionary  world.  Is  the  tall  end — we 
hope — of  man's  oldest  International  system, 
which  Is  Imperial  control. 

In  this  century  We  are  making  audacious 
nnd  heroic  efforts  to  bring  the  system  of 
Imperialism  Itself  to  an  end.  There  are  three 
discernible  elements  In  the  attempt — all 
genuinely  revolutionary.  The  first  Is  to  ap- 
ply to  nations  and  peoples  the  principles  we 
are  trying  to  apply— with  comparable  ups 
and  downs — to  Individual  citizens:  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  equality  before  the  law  and  of 
equal  weight  given  to  their  ultimate  political 
decision.  One  nan,  one  vote;  one  nation, 
one  vote. 

The  efforts  of  this  system  can  be  very 
strange.  No  one  supposes  that.  In  spite  of 
equality  of  voting  rights,  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  has  no  more  in- 
fluence on  Ameilcan  society  than  an  un- 
skilled laborer  Ir.  one  of  his  plante.  There 
Is  an  element  of  fiction  In  the  equality. 

In  the  same  way  Nepal,  shall  we  say,  does 
not  pretend  to  cairy  the  same  weight  In  world 
.society  as,  for  Instance,  Its  neighbor,  India. 
Yet  Its  equal  vo%e  In  the  United  Nations  Is 
a  first  step  toward  a  covenanted  political 
recognition,  by  International  society,  of  Its 
right  to  separate  statehood  and  Its  right  not 
U^  be  handed  o\er  to  the  political  control 
of  more  powerful  neighbors. 

The  right  of  sniall  nations  to  Independence 
In  a  new  post-Imperial  age  Is  as  astonish- 
ing as  the  right  of  commoners  to  protection 
and  due  process  of  law  In  a  post-feudal  age. 
And  It  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  struggle  to 
end  Imperialism — for  It  substitutes  constel- 
lations of  Independent  communities,  great 
and  small,  for  the  old  Imperialist  penumbra 
or  'spheres  of  Influence"  within  which  most 
small  peoples  have  hitherto  had  to  live. 


The  second  principle  is  that  great  powers 
recognize  this  new  right  of  the  weak  not  to 
be  engulfed.  Like  the  coexistence  of  rich 
and  poor,  of  Influential  and  weak,  Inside  do- 
mestic society,  International  laws  and  con- 
stitutions only  partially  safeguard  the  free- 
dom of  small  nations.  The  powerful  have. 
In  proportion  to  their  power,  a  duty  to  play 
tlie  game. 

I  believe  that  the  Western  nations  on  the 
whole  recognize  this  restraint.  Much  of  the 
retreat  from  Western  colonialism  In  the  last 
two  decades  springs,  I  believe,  from  a  genuine 
revulsion  against  the  Idea  of  domination. 
And  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  a  giant's  strength,  will  always 
abstain  from  using  It  like  a  giant  to  coerce 
or  overawe  the  weak. 

The  third  line  of  attack  Is  most  relevant 
to  the  peacemaking  functions  of  the  United 
Nations.  If,  In  the  dissolution  of  empires, 
we  are  left  with  nothing  but  the  choice  be- 
tween competing  systems  of  power,  then  It  Is 
hard  to  see  how  the  world  can  avoid  stagger- 
ing on  from  one  Balkan-type  crisis  to  the 
next,  each  time  lurching  closer  to  the  hideous 
rim  of  Armageddon.  If  every  European  re- 
treat from  direct  control  threatens  to  bring 
m  as  direct  a  control  by  the  Communists, 
or  to  abandon  local  populations  to  the  out- 
dated paternalism  of  white  settlers — in  either 
of  these  events  we  are  in  for  strife. 

It  is  here,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  peace- 
making functions  of  the  United  Nations  are 
most  vital  and  most  urgently  in  need  of  be- 
ing systematized  and  expanded.  To  my 
mind,  the  Congo  operation,  far  from  repre- 
senting a  usurpation  of  power  by  an  arro- 
gant Secretariat,  is  precisely  the  type  of  op- 
eration which  the  United  Nations  should 
dare  to  undertake,  and  in  which  we  must 
pray  to  see  it  succeed.  And  the  courage  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  backers  in  rescu- 
ing the  Congo,  through  all  the  chaos  and 
all  the  fog  of  fanatic  propaganda,  will 
stand — let  us  all  hope — for  years  to  come  as 
a  warning  against  those  who  would  prepare 
the  tinder  box  for  other  Congos. 

Without  the  United  Nations,  might  not 
central  Africa  already  offer  a  total  polariza- 
tion of  hostile  power?  Might  we  not  find 
Katanga,  ranged  on  one  side  with  white 
southern  Africans  and  some  Europeans,  and 
on  the  other  side  African  nationalism  In 
LeopoldvlUe  and  Stanleyville,  supported  by 
most  of  black  Africa  and  all  of  the  Soviet 
bloc? 

This  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  crystallization 
of  conflict  every  continent  must  seek  to 
avoid.  The  long,  patient  effort  of  the 
United  Nations  to  foster  unity  and  stability 
In  the  Congo,  under  leadership  which  can- 
not be  accused  of  partisanship  with  either 
world  bloc,  may  yet  represent  the  United 
Nations'  most  significant  triumph  and  the 
clearest  pointer  to  where  Its  Influence  and 
its  spirit  can  most  effectively  extend.  Here 
Is  a  lesson  In  statesmanship  and  reconcilia- 
tion which,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  free- 
dom in  Africa  and  the  world,  should  be  taken 
to  heart  by  all  who  struggle  today — both 
rulers  and  ruled  alike — from  Luanda  to  the 
cape. 

We  cannot  undo  the  world  which  science 
Is  making  over  for  us.  With  or  without  an 
embryonic  Instrument  of  International  or- 
der, the  overwhelming  need  for  order  re- 
mains. It  Is  written  into  our  conquest  of 
space,  our  Instant  communication,  our  com- 
mon neighborhood  of  potential  atomic  death. 
We  can  no  more  live  without  an  attempt  at 
International  order  than  we  can  run  New 
York's  traffic  without  rules  of  the  road. 
Critics  so  often  speak  and  Interpret  events 
as  though  there  were  some  Ideal  alternative 
from  which  we  have  slipped  or  which  we  can 
attain  simply  by  letting  the  United  Nations 
fade  away. 

There  are  no  such  alternatives.  However 
much  like-minded  groups  of  states  may  con- 
cert closer  understandings,   they  must  still 


live  In  the  world  with  all  their  neighbors, 
friendly  or  hostile,  alined  or  neutral,  and 
struggle  for  that  minimum  of  order,  concili- 
ation, and  peaceful  change  which  this 
Jostling  world  Ineluctably  requires.  . 

If  we  had  no  United  Nations,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  Invent  one — and  It  would  not 
differ  very  greatly  from  what  we  have  now. 
This  Is  just  about  all  the  law  and  order  our 
anarchic  world  will  swallow  today.  If  we 
are  to  advance  to  higher  standards  or  greater 
security,  we  must  work  on  patiently  from 
the  spot  we  have  already  reached  and  not 
Jettison  our  lew  working  examples  of  gen- 
uine international  action  In  favor  of  some- 
thing more  ideal — which  we  shall  not  get — 
or  more  Innocuous,  which  will  not  meet  our 
needs. 

What  we  have  is  man's  first  sketch  of  the 
world  society  he  has  to  create.  He  can  build 
better  than  this — so  much  Is  obvious.  But 
will  he  go  on  building  at  all  If  we  are  for- 
ever tearing  up  the  foundations?  The  ex- 
periment of  living  together  as  a  single  hu- 
man family — and  we  can  aim  at  no  less — 
Is  more  likely  to  grow  from  precedent  to 
precedent,  by  experience  and  daily  work  and 
setbacks  and  partial  successes,  than  to 
spring,  Utopian  and  fully  formed,  from  the 
unimaginable  collective  agreement  of  world 
minds.  Let  us  go  on  with  what  we  have. 
Let  us  Improve  it  whenever  we  can.  Let  us 
give  It  the  imaginative  and  creative  support 
which  win  allow  its  authority  to  grow  and 
Its  peace  making  capacities  to  be  more  fully 
realized. 


COUNTRIES     RECEIVING     U.S.     AID 
BUY  MADISON  AVENUE  ADVICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  this  morning  re- 
ports an  alai-ming  trend  that  has  been 
developing  among  countries  which  have 
been  receiving  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States.  The  article  points  out 
that  a  prominent  Madison  Avenue  public 
relations  firm — Kastor,  Hilton,  Chesley, 
Crawford  &  Atherton — has  been  hired  by 
South  Vietnam  to  improve  the  image  of 
South  Vietnam  in  this  country;  and  the 
article  states  that  that  concern  is  being 
paid  $100,000  a  year,  plus  expenses. 

The  article  also  points  out  that  among 
other  countries  which  have  signed  such 
contracts  with  American  public  relations 
firms  are  the  Ivory  Coast,  Iran,  Nigeria, 
and  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  in  addi- 
tion to  South  Vietnam. 

In  other  cases,  the  article  states,  for- 
eign nations  set  up  their  own  informa- 
tion oflaces  in  the  United  States;  and 
these,  in  turn,  frequently  retain  public 
relations  counsel  here. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  article  points 
out,  it  is  ironic  that  American  taxpayers' 
money  is  used — although  indirectly,  it  is 
true — to  persuade  the  American  peopln 
to  continue  foreign-aid  programs  of  thu 
generosity  and  the  kind  which  our  people 
have  been  providing. 

I  called  attention  to  this  same  prac- 
tice nearly  a  year  ago,  when  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  comprehen- 
sive, well-documented  article  from  the 
Reporter  magazine,  written  by  Walter 
Pincus  and  Douglass  Cater,  entitled  "The 
Foreign  Legion  of  American  Public  Re- 
lations." On  the  basis  of  that  article 
and  today's  report  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  situation 
which  well  merits  full  study  and  investi- 
gations by  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of   the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
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Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 
Propaoanda  Pl'SH — PoaziGN  Erro«TS  To  Win 

SuFPoax    II*    VttTTxa   Statxs   Oaow,    Scoax 

SoMi  SuccKsacs — Sooth  Vi»tnam.  NicaaiA 

Hi«i  Public  RaukTiows  Mil*  Haae — Congo 

RiVAi^  Passs  Viaws— UJ3.  TAXFAVBas  Saix 

Sklvks 

(By    Edmund   K.   Faltermaycr) 

New  YoaK — Por  American  reporters  In  em- 
battled South  VJetnam.  the  men  to  see  to 
arrange  Interviews  with  Vietnamese  offlclals 
are  two  on-the-scene  representatives  of  the 
New  York  public  relations  Arm  of  Kastor. 
Hilton.  Chesley.  Crawford  &  Atherton.  The 
Kaator-Hllton  operatives  perform  many  such 
public  relatlona  chor«a  for  President  Ngo 
EMnh  Dlem's  goyemm«nt.  always  with  the 
goal  al  enhancing  the  regime's  image  In  the 
United  States.  Por  thes*  services.  South 
Vietnam  pays  the  concern  f  100.000  a  year, 
plus  expenses. 

South  Vietnam's  efforts  to  arouse  broad 
support  and  sympathy  In  the  United  States 
Is  part  of  a  growing  phenomenon:  The  use 
of  Madison  Avenue  talent  and  technlqties  to 
"sell"  foreign  countiiea  and  causes  to  the 
American  public.  In  some  cases,  foreign  in- 
terest* hire  American  public  relations  firms 
to  run  their  propaganda  campaigns.  In 
other*,  foreign  nations  set  up  their  own  In- 
formation offices  In  the  United  States,  and 
these.  In  turn,  frequently  retain  public  re- 
lations counsel  here. 

Ironically,  many  of  the  nations  spending 
dollars  thla  way  are  countries  receiving  U  S. 
aid.  Americans  thus  arc  Indirectly  paying 
for  aome  of  the  propaganda  being  beamed  at 
them.  Another  note  of  Irony:  Some  of  the 
nations  spending  dollars  to  woo  American 
opinion — Vietnam,  for  example — are  at  the 
same  time  spending  heavily  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  large  segments  of  their  own  popula- 
tion that  are  apathetic  or  even  hostile  to 
their  government. 

The  foreign  campaign  to  cultivate  the  good 
win  of  Americans— who  themselves  have  been 
working  for  years  through  the  US.  Informa- 
tion Agency  to  win  friends  and  Influence 
psople  abroad — has  Intensified  greatly  In  the 
past  year  or  so.  During  that  period,  the 
Ivory  Coast.  Iran,  Nigeria,  and  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles,  as  well  as  South  Vietnam, 
have  signed  contracts  with  American  public 
relations  firms.  So  have  the  government  of 
West  Berlin  and  a  group  of  Portuguese  com- 
panies operating  In  the  colony  of  Angola, 
where  African  nationalists  are  seeking  to 
break  away  from  Portugal. 

ADOTTLA    V«aST7S    TSHOMBK 

Both  sides  In  the  dispute  between  the  cen- 
tral government  of  the  Congo  and  seces- 
sionist Katanga  Province  are  pleading  their 
causes  in  the  United  States  by  means  of 
vigorous  public  relations  efforts.  At  Its  of- 
fice on  Ptfth  Avenue  here,  Katanga  Informa- 
tion Services,  headed  by  a  Belgian  named 
Michel  Struelens,  cranks  out  press  releases 
alined  at  winning  friends  for  Katanga  Re- 
cently. Mr  Struelens  was  busy  disseminating 
the  story  of  the  temporary  detention  of 
Katangese  President  Molse  Tshombe  when  he 
tried  to  leave  Leopoldville.  the  Congo's  capital 
city,  to  return  to  his  own  capital  at  EUsabeth- 
vllle.  following  Inconclusive  talks  with  Con- 
golese Premier  Adoula  on  ending  Katanga  s 
secession. 

To  tell  Its  story,  the  Leopoldville  govern- 
ment recently  opened  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  Information  Bureau  here  This  or- 
ganization has  hired  Mllburn  McCarty  tt 
Afsuclates.  a  New  York  public  relations  firm 
only  five  blocks  away  from  Mr.  Struelens' 
o.'Tlcr.   to  assist   It. 

Other  dissident  movements  abroad  besides 
Kutiinga's  are  active  In  the  United  Sti»tes. 
The  public  relations  firm  of  Lem  Jones  As- 


sociates, called  the  foxhole  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue" when  It  handed  out  communique*  for 
the  abtirllve  US -backed  exile  Invasion  of 
Cuba  a  year  ago  still  represents  antl-Castro 
Cubans.  More  recently  the  firm  of  Harold  L. 
Oram.  Inc  .  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  politi- 
cal refugees  from  Oh. ma  who  c  pp^jse  the  left- 
ist   policies    i.f    President   Kwarae    Nkrumah 

.SPf.NDING     RI3J..S 

Alongside  these  relatuely  nc-.-  jprnpagnnd;! 
effort.'!,  such  long-time  public  relations  visers 
as  Liberia.  Chile.  Nation. ilist  China,  Mexico. 
Italy  BrltiUn  and  South  Afrlc.i  are  continu- 
ing their  progr.ims  All  this  activlt>  is  push- 
ing up  Uttal  uutl.iys  for  foreign -sponsuretl 
propaganda  In  th?  United  t-'t.ites  Prerl.se 
.spending  totals  arc  lm;vosblhle  to  i  ome  by, 
however,  hince  son:e  expenditure.s  undiubt- 
edly  are  concealed  and  In  other  c-;ises  It  s 
impoesible  tn  separate  outI.»ys  for  tmlltlcal 
pn)paganda  from  those  for  such  things  as 
trade  promotion. 

A  minimum  figure  f  jr  ;x!l  sorts  of  foreign 
propaganda  and  information  spending  here 
except  tourist  promotion  can  be  obtained 
from  an  examination  of  the  statements  that 
representatives  of  foreign  Interests  must 
file  with  the  Department  of  Ju.stice  These 
statements  show  the  total  v^.is  at  least  $5 
million  In  1960.  the  last  full  year  for  v^hlch 
records  are  available  But  most  authorities 
are  sure  the  artiui!  total  l.i  niiKh  higher  than 
this. 

The  biggest  single  spender  by  f.ir  Is  tlie 
British  Information  Service,  with  reporteil 
outlays  of  $1,189,006  In  the  United  States 
In  1960  The  BIS  Is  concerned  mainly  with 
supplying  facts  on  British  affairs  to  the 
press  and  Interested  individuals,  it  hardly 
ever  distributes  arguments  In  support  of 
British  political  positions  The  Informa- 
tion Service  of  India  ranked  second  in  spend- 
ing In  1960,  with  expenditures  of  $305,747 
One  of  the  Indian  office's  major  efforts  of 
late  has  been  to  defend  India  s  Invasion  of 
the  Portuguese  enclave  of  Ooa  last  Decem- 
ber A  sample  Indian  background  state- 
ment Portugal's  conquest  of  Goa  has 
been  a  long  story  of  barbarity,  atrocity  and 
horror  " 

Two  other  active — and  constantly  conflict- 
ing— foreign  propagandists  In  Uie  United 
States  are  the  Arab  State*  and  Israel. 
The  Arab  Information  Center,  Jointly  fi- 
nanced by  10  mldeast  nations,  spent  $183,172 
in  1960  Israel's  outlay  was  reported  at 
$108,764    for    the    t^ime    year 

With  the  exception  of  the  British  Infor- 
mation Services  expenditures,  all  these 
outlays  seem  certain  to  be  topped  by  the 
Portuguese  companies  In  Angola.  Their 
contract  with  the  public  relations  concern  of 
Selvage  &  Lee  calls  for  disbursing  up  to 
$500,000  a  year  for  such  things  as  combating 
■  false  and  misleading  Information"  about 
recent  Internal  strife  In  the  African  colony. 
Last  year's  fighting  In  Angola,  says  a  t>ooklet 
put  out  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  com- 
panies, wasn't  a  rebellion  at  all  but  part 
of  the  International  Communist  conspiracy, 
a  part  of  the  plan  tu  destroy  the  United 
States  Itself  " 

Why  do  so  many  foreign  countries  think 
wooing  Anierlcan  public  opinion  is  worth 
hiring  specialists  from  Madison  Avenue, 
where  much  of  tills  country's  public  opinion 
molding  talent  Is  concentrated?  The  rea- 
sons are  both  psychological  and  economic. 
Leaders  of  many  newly  Independent  nations 
are  acutely  conscious  of  their  lack  of  Inter- 
national status,  to  them,  projection  of  their 
national  personality  or  Image  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant 

And  In  the  long  run,  U  S.  public  opinion 
does  greatly  affect  congressional  foreign  aid 
votes  and  State  Department  decisions  on  how 
aid  money-  $3  9  billion  In  the  current  fl.scal 
year  will  be  duided.  A  favorable  clln\ate 
of  opinion  al-so  Is  deemed  Important,  at  least 
by  many  foreigners,  for  attracting  private 
l.nvesiment  overse.is. 


The  techniques  used  by  propagandists  to 
mold  favorable  attitudes  toward  a  nation — 
or  darken  the  linage  of  lU  enamies — vary 
widely.  The  most  time-honored  dsrlce.  of 
course,  u  the  press  release.  But  work  hardly 
stops  there. 

Movrrs  roR   nationalist  cktica 

Ft  their  foreign  clients.  US.  public  rela- 
tkiiis  firms  prepare  brochures  for  libraries 
and  schools,  arraiige  for  sympathetic  lec- 
turers to  speak  before  all  sorts  of  lunch- 
eon c'.ubs  and  civic  organizations  and  pub- 
licize visits  of  foreign  officials.  Lem  Jones 
t.Uked  the  caretakers  of  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia  Into  keeping  the  place  open 
late  one  night  last  year  so  a  touring  group 
of  an'.l-C.uitro  Cuban  women  could  be  photo- 
graphed beside  the  Liberty  BelL  The 
Hrunllton  Wright  OrKanlzatlon.  working  fur 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government,  has 
concentrated  on  producing  films  emphasizing 
a.-comp!lshmcnt3  of  the  Formosa  govern- 
men*.  at  least  one  of  these  films  was  shown 
bv  New  York's  famed  Radio  City  Music 
Hall 

Moft  public  relations  practitioners  make  a 
p<jlnt  of  staying  out  of  the  sjiotlljjat  them- 
selves when  working  for  a  foreign  client 
Says  James  J.  Larkln.  whose  firm  was  re- 
tained by  Nigeria  at  the  start  of  this  year  to 
handle  such  chores  as  prea*  relations  and 
prep.u-aiion  of  a  weekly  radio  program  for 
free  distribution  to  stations:  "Our  particular 
c  >ucept  of  government  public  relations  Is  to 
remain  as  far  In  the  background  as  possible. 
Everything  that  we  put  out  has  the  mast- 
head of   the  Consulate  General  of  Nigeria." 

Some  firms  don't  even  Issue  presnt  releases 
or  other  publicity  material,  preferring  to 
stick  to  an  advisory  role.  The  Roy  Bernard 
C 1 ,  which  has  represented  West  Oermany 
since  194S.  couflucs  Itself  to  keeping  Chan- 
cellor Kunrad  Adenauer's  government  posted 
on  trends  In  An^rlciui  public  opinion  and 
to  suggesting  ways  the  West  Oermans  can 
best  tell  their  o«-n  story  In  the  light  of  this 
opinion 

Frequently  a  public  relations  Arm  does 
much  of  Its  work  through  an  independent 
committee  composed  of  American  citizens. 
Thus.  .Selvage  Sc  Lee  has  helped  prepare  and 
distribute  some  booklets  that  were  Issued  by 
the  Portuguese-American  Committee  on  Por- 
elgn  Relations  of  Boston.  Such  booklets, 
because  they're  issued  by  an  American  or- 
ganization, don't  have  to  carry  a  nutation 
Indicating  they  contain  foreign  propagands* 
such  a  notation  would  be  required  by 
Federal  law  If  the  booklets  were  put  out 
directly  by  Selvage  it  Lee,  a  registered  rep- 
rejicntative  of  a  foreign  Interest. 

CamCAL   NCWSMXK 

Most  public  relations  firms  handling  for- 
eign government  accounts  operate  both  in  the 
United  States  and  In  the  client  country 
Sometimes  a  Madts<m  Avenue  crew  will  travel 
abroad  to  collect  the  first  meaningful  sta- 
tistics a  client  nation  has  ever  had.  Kastor- 
Hllton  doe*  all  its  work  for  South  Vietnam 
abroad  -not  always.  It  appears,  to  the  un- 
mixed satisfaction  of  American  newsmen 
stationed  there.  Urug\iayan-bom  Jorge 
Ortlr,  the  firms  chief  in  South  Vietnam,  on 
occasion  has  confronted  newsmen  on  the 
streets  of  Saigon  with  copies  of  their  stories 
with  unfavorable  passages  heavily  under- 
lined: though  the  United  States  U  heavily 
backing  South  Vietnam's  fight  against  Com- 
munist guerrillas.  President  Dlem's  regime 
has  been  criticized  for  lU  authoritarian  tend- 
encies. Ora  the  other  hand,  some  corre- 
spondenU  argue  that  the  presence  of  US. 
public  relations  men  In  Saigon  makes  Presi- 
dent Diem  more  accessible. 

Does  foreign-sponsored  propaganda  l>ay 
off  .>  Because  of  the  nebulous  nature  of  most 
public  relations  work.  Its  effectiveness  is 
usually  difficult  to  measure.  It  seems  rea- 
sonably clear  that  in  the  pre-Castro  days  the 
Washington  public  relations  firm  of  Samuel 
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E.  SUvlsky  was  Inflaentlal  In  helptng  win 
a  greatly  increeaed  sugar  sales  quota  for  Cub* 
by  flooding  local  newspapecs  around  the 
United  States  with  stories  dramatizing  bow 
much  their  communities  would  benefit  from 
increased  trade  with  the  Island. 

The  State  Department  figures,  somewhat 
unhappily,  that  the  work  of  Katanga  publi- 
cist Struelens  has  widened  VS.  public  sup- 
port for  that  provlnoe's  Independence  traaa 
the  Congo  Republic.  It's  highly  donbtfol 
this  public  sentiment  will  alter  the  basic 
U.S.  commitment  to  Umted  Nations  policy 
m  the  Congo,  which  most  emphatically 
doesn't  Include  Katangan  Independence.  But 
the  Congo  controversy  Is  far  from  over  and 
secessionist  Tshombe  may  well  wind  up  with 
a  better  deal  for  Katanga  than  would  have 
t>een  the  case  If  he'd  had  no  public  backing 
m  the  United  States. 

"This  sort  of  propaganda  is  mainly  a  nui- 
sance." says  a  State  Department  offlciai.  "but 
in  the  case  of  Katanga  it  can  be  one  hell  of 
a  nuisance.  It  doesn't  change  policy  but  it 
keeps  people  so  busy  countering  it  that  they 
cant  get  to  other  things  they  should  be 
doing." 

There's  a  limit,  public  relations  men  say. 
to  what  even  the  most  astuU  p-ablldty  cam- 
paign can  do.  The  huge  sums  spent  in  this 
country  by  the  Ute  Gen.  Rafael  Trujlllo. 
former  dictator  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
didn't  in  the  end  prevent  the  United  States 
from  agreeing  to  economic  sanctions  which 
hastened  the  overthrow  of  his  family  dy- 
nasty. Among  other  things.  General  TTuJlllo 
spent  $660,000  on  an  mquiry.  arranged  by  the 
Sydney  Baron  publio  relations  firm,  which 
cleared  the  Dominican  Oovenunent  of 
charges  it  had  kidnapped  and  killed  an  anti- 
Trujlllo  professor  at  Columbia  University. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  THE  TREATMENT 
OP  NARCOTICS  ADDICTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  new  attitude  which  now  has  been 
taken  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  vic- 
tims of  narcotics  addiction.  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  also  in  State  gor- 
emments  there  is  now  a  great  impulse 
and  movement  to  bring  about  the  med- 
ical treatment  of  these  unhappy  people; 
and.  Indeed,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  declared  itself  as  being  In  favor  of 
this  type  of  commitment.  But,  B£r.  Pres- 
ident, this  will  fall  upon  barren  ground, 
indeed,  if  there  are  no  medical  facilities 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  in  the  companion  measure 
which  I  have  introduced  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  KeatikcI, 
of  which  I  am  the  principal  sponsor,  we 
are  proposing  a  hospital  where  it  is  most 
needed;  namely.  New  York.  This  is  not 
speaking  in  derogation  of  the  ho^ital 
at  Lexington,  but,  as  is  not  true  of  the 
facilities  in  the  Blue  Grass  country,  this 
situation  will  be  taken  care  of  by  civil 
commitment  for  those  who  are  narcotic 
addicts  and  who  are  brought  into  crim- 
inal courts  without  being  dealers  or 
pushers  of  narcotics. 

I  urge  the  attention  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  giving  consideration  to  the  com- 
plete package  program,  by  pointing  out 
this  provision  is  already  the  law  in  New 
York  and  it  is  the  law  in  California. 
These  two  States  are  the  ones  princi- 
pally impacted  with  the  problem. 
Therefore,  we  need  a  narcotic  hospital  in 
New  York  with  Federal  aid,  which  Is  the 
cvm— i98 


purpoae  ot  the  bill  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RicoaD  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  news  story  from  the  New  York 
Joumal-Ametican,  which  refers  to  the 
Kings  County  American  Legion  support 
for  the  proposal.  That  group  is  located 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  which  has  a  popula- 
tion greater  than  that  of  most  American 
cities,  being  several  million.  The  Legion 
urges  the  building  of  such  a  hospital  in 
accordance  with  the  program  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  hope  very  much  the  fine  cam- 
paign being  conducted  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  the  New  York  Journal - 
American  in  this  matter  may  at  long  last 
result  in  action  on  the  two  bills  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kings  Lccion   Ubcxs   Hospital  roa   Addicts 

(By  James  D.  Horan,  E>om  Prasca, 

and  John   Mitchell) 

The  Kings  County  American  Legion  added 
Its  voice  today  to  Increasing  demands  for 
additional  hospital  facilities  fdr  narcotics 
addicts  m  New  York  City. 

With  the  county's  18,000  Legionnaires  be- 
hind him  to  lend  weight  to  his  words.  Coun- 
ty Commander  WUUam  T.  Bellard  declared: 

"The  Immediate  construction  of  a  new 
hospital  or  the  rehabilitation  of  an  existing 
one  la  xirgently  required  to  care  for  the  thou- 
sands of  sick  addicts  who  will  be  eligible  for 
medical  treatment  in  New  York  State  dur- 
ing 1»63." 

Mr.  Bellard  referred  specifically  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  recently  enacted  Metcalf-Volker 
law  which  will  allow  certain  arrested  addicts 
to  elect  commitment  to  a  hospital  rather 
than  Jail. 

His  demands  for  a  new  hospital  came  less 
t-han  24  hours  after  Queens  District  Attor- 
ney Prank  D.  O'Connor  sent  a  telegram  to 
Ooremor  Rockefeller  describing  the  Met- 
calf  law  as  a  "dust-catching  blueprint." 

Mr.  O'Connor  crltichced  the  State's  "overly 
cautious  approeich"  to  the  narcotics  problem 
and  asked  the  Governor  to  order  Immediate 
additions  to  the  department  of  mental 
hygiene's  existing  addict  treatment  wards. 
Total  bed  capacity  in  the  wards  Is  only  155. 

These  and  other  protests  were  touched  off 
last  w«^  when  the  New  York  Joumal- 
Amerlean  re-vealed  that  Dr.  Paul  Hoch. 
commissioner  of  medical  hygiene  and  chief 
administrator,  narcotics  program,  planned 
no  Immediate  expansion  of  existing  narcotic 
hospital  facilities. 

IIANT   ASK   WATTUfa 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  more  than  400 
addicts  voluntarily  seeking  admission  to 
municipal  narcotic  wards  are  now  faced  with 
waiting  periods  of  2  to  4  months. 

The  need  for  a  special  hospital  was  also 
advanced  today  by  Assemblywoman  Alleen 
B.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  the  Bronx. 

Mrs.  Ryan  said  a  survey  she  conducted 
recently  among  the  mothers  ot  6l  Bronx 
dope  addicts  indicates  pracUcally  aU  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  narcotics  hospital  in 
New  York  City. 

"It  Is  our  moral  responsibility  to  care  for 
these  addicts."  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  500  Against  Teenage  Dope 
Addiction. 

Last  Prtday,  the  committee's  cochairman, 
winga  County  Judge  Hyman  Barshay  and  As- 
semblyman SUnley  Stelngut,  charged  that 
6.000  to  8.000  addicts  would  be  "denied" 
their  legal  right  to  hospital  beds  in  1963 
unless  existing  facilities  were  drastically  ex- 
panded. 


SUMMER  ADJOURNMENT  FOR 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  read 
my  calendar  correctly,  not  only  is  this 
the  month  of  May.  but  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  another  summer  season,  with 
the  Senate  still  very  much  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  full  summer  tour  of  duty  here 
in  the  Capital.  The  Senate  has  been  in 
session  throughout  ev&ry  summer  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  a  year 
ago  I  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16,  which 
would  adjourn  the  Congress  during  the 
summer  months,  which  would  in  effect 
be  a  summer  recess.  The  proposal  was 
motivated  not  only  because  of  the 
weather  in  this  part  oi  the  country  at 
that  time  of  year,  but  was  also  moti- 
vated fundamentally  because  of  the  op- 
portunity it  would  afford  the  families 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  be 
together  at  the  one  interval  of  the  year 
when  it  was  possible.  The  resolution 
provides  that  Congress  would  reconvene 
in  October,  or  at  the  call  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  then  continue 
until  we  had  proceeded  through  the  cycle 
of  our  business  endeavors. 

This  concurrent  resolution  has  not 
been  pressed  vigorously  tills  year.  This 
is  an  election  year.  Midterm  elections 
are  on  tap. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  pressing  for 
the  resolution  has  not  been  undertaken 
by  me  is  that  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  in  an  election  year  Congress 
u-111  be  under  some  determination  to  get 
out  of  here  and  get  back  to  its  constitu- 
ency in  order  to  mend  fences  in  time 
for  the  November  showdown.  However, 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  anywhere  on 
the  legislative  horizon  or  In  the  confines 
of  this  Chamber  the  fact  that  the  im- 
petus of  a  forthcoming  election  will  in 
fact  spur  us  on  to  a  more  rapid  end  to 
this  session. 

However  eager  some  of  us  may  be  to 
return  to  our  home  States  to  renew  our 
ties  with  our  constituents,  there  is  no 
indication  we  are  going  to  come  to  this. 
It  is  now  quite  svldent.  In  fact.  Mr. 
President,  that,  elections  or  not,  this 
body  is  unable  to  avoid  stretching  its 
deliberations  well  into  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  dog  days. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  two  points 
about  this  resolution.  First,  it  would 
provide  more  time  In  session,  rather 
than  less.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  get 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  out  of 
work-  It  is.  rather,  designed  to  keep  it 
Siti  worlc. 

More  and  more,  it  is  becoming  abun- 
dantly obvious  to  those  of  us  in  this  body 
that  the  business  of  the  greatest  power 
on  earth,  the  most  prosperous  nation  on 
the  globe.  Is  a  full-time  Job.  and  not  a 
6-month,  or  8-month,  or  J-month  Job. 
And  since  we  are  to  be  in  session  around 
the  calendar,  ansrway.  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  our  periods  of  »dju»tment  for 
a  recess  should  not  come  at  a  time  when 
it  would  be  most  convenient  to  our  fam- 
ilies and  the  school  schedules  Involved, 
as  well  as  ourselves  personally. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  suggest 
that  this  resolution  has  a  broad  base 
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On  page  3,  line  3.  add  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  present  text  of  secUon  2.  a  new  sub- 
section to  read,  as  follows 


Other  body,  the  House.    Thirty-two  Sen- 


ators are  coaponaors.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  almost  half  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  children  of 
school  age,  and  nearly  all  the  remaining 
Members  of  this  body  have  grandchil- 
dren of  school  age.  I  am  sure  that  the 
domestic  harmony  in  the  licenses  that 
are  accorded  to  grandparents  would  be 
reflected  favorably  In  the  enactment  of 
and  the  living  up  to  such  a  resolution 
This  is  not  to  say  anything  of  the  re- 
cuperative powers  of  a  rest  from  the 
summer  heat  and  a  vacation  midpoint 
In  our  hectic  schedules.  I  am  sure  we 
would  approach  our  duties  with  renewed 
vigor  and  determination  upon  our  re- 
turn in  the  fall. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mit- 
CALr  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  hM  expired. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  Mk  unanlmovu  con- 
sent that  I  m«y  continue  briefly,  In  order 
to  conclude  my  remarks. 

The  PRE8IZ7INO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  ieio ordered. 

Ur.  McOEE.  On  the  House  side, 
there  hM  been  manifested  an  active  and 
broad  support  for  such  a  recess  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  I  think  the  moment 
is  propitious  to  serve  notice  that  an  as- 
sault on  this  problem  in  the  form  of 
vigorous  pursuit  of  the  resolution  will 
be  undertaken  when  we  reconvene  next 
January. 

I  should  not  omit  the  implications  In 
this  proposal  for  all  staff  members  as 
well.  While  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  children  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House,  I  think  we 
ought  to  remember  that  more  than  600 
or  700  children  of  school  age  of  Senate 
staff  members  alone  Likewise  would  be 
affected  by  this  proposal. 

The  moral  incentive  and  plain  good 
sense  combine  to  render  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  on  this  proposal. 

I  am  Confident  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution will  increase  the  efiBciency  of 
Confess  and  likewise  will  be  a  more 
realistic  facing  up  to  the  fact  that  being 
a  Member  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate 
in  the  United  States  of  America  in  these 
days  Is.  in  all  truth,  a  full-time  Job,  and 
not  a  part-time  Job.  The  quicker  we 
face  this  reality,  the  more  effectively  and 
the  more  eflflciently  will  we  operate  on 
the  business  of  the  Nation  that  Is  at 
hand. 


JAMES      M.       NORMAN  —  LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment known  as  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Douglas,  Javits,  Scott.  Hart. 
Cask  of  New  Jersey,  Bush,  and  Morse. 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Keating  (for  himself.  Mr  I>ti;la.s  Mr 
Javtts.  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Hart,  Mr  C\se  of  New 
Jeney.  Mr  Bush,  and  Mr.  Mor.se  )  to  the 
amendment    In    the    nature    of    a   substitute 


••(a)  Subsection  (u»  of  section  2004  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (42  U  S  C  1971 1 .  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  to  read,  as  follows 

••■(a)  All  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any 
State  election,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed 
to  vote  and  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  at  such  election  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  any 
constltut'jn.  law.  custom,  usage,  or  regula- 
tion of  any  State,  or  Territory,  or  by  or  un- 
der Its  authority.  U)  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing Deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote 
shall  Include  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  i  li 
the  application  to  any  person  of  standards 
or  procedures  more  stringent  than  are  ap- 
plied to  others  similarly  situated  and  (2)  the 
denial  to  any  person  otherwise  qualified  by 
law  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  his 
j>erfonnance  In  any  examination,  whether  for 
literacy  or  otherwise,  if  such  person  has  not 
b«0n  adjudged  Incompetent  and  hat  complet- 
ed the  elxth  primary  grade  of  any  public 
school  or  accredited  private  school  In  any 
8t«t«  or  Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

SUte  election"  means  any  general,  spe- 
cial, or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  «>ny 
candidate  fur  any  ofAce  established  by  or 
under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State, 
Commonwealth,  territory,  dutrlct.  county, 
city,  parish,  township,  school  district,  mu- 
nicipality   or  other  territorial  subdivision  ' 

••(b)  Designate  the  present  text  of  section 
2  with  the  subjection  symbol  •(b( " 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  ordered  to  be 
prmted  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
provisions  of  the  pre.senl  civil  riKhUs  laws 
are  codified  in  title  42,  section  1971,  of 
the  United  States  Code  Subsection  la' 
of  section  1971  jjuarantees  the  riRht  to 
vote  in  State  elections  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  Subsection  tb*  of  section 
1971  guarantees  a  similar  riKht  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  Subsection  'c>  authorizes 
injunction  .suits  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  enforce  the  ritjht  to  vote  in  both  State 
and  Federal  elections 

The  pendinu  amendment  to  H  R  1361. 
which  contains  the  provisions  of  S 
2979 — the  literacy  bill— would  amend 
subsection  'b'  of  section  1971  and  would 
be  applicable  only  to  Federal  elections. 
My  proposed  amendment  would  amend 
sub.section  'a'  of  section  1971  and  would 
apply  to  State  elections  the  same  pro- 
hibitions which  the  pending  amendment 
would  apply  to  Federal  elections. 

Subsection  ia>  of  .section  1971  of  title 
42  now  reads  as  follows: 

(a  I  Race,  color,  or  prevlou.s  condition  not 
to  aflect  right  to  vote 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
otherwise  qualifled  by  law  to  vute  at  any 
election  by  the  people  in  any  State.  Territory, 
district,  county,  city,  pan.sh.  township  school 
district,  munlctpailty.  or  other  territorial 
subdivision,  shrill  be  entitled  and  allowed 
to  vote  at  all  su'-h  elections  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  any  con.stltutlon,  law.  custom,  us- 
age or  regulation  of  any  Stute  or  Territory, 
or  by  or  under  its  authority,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding 


My  amendment  would  revise  this  text 
so  as  to  spell  out  the  specific  depriva- 
tions of  the  right  to  vote  in  State  elec- 
tions in  the  same  terms  as  appear  in 
the  pending  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment. In  order  that  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  text  be  clear,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  (>oint  in 
the  Record  with  the  new  language  en- 
closed in  black  brackets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(ai  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any  State 
election,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to 
vote  [and  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote]  at  such  election  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  aenrltude:  any 
constitution,  law.  custom,  usage,  or  regula- 
tion of  any  State,  or  Territory,  or  by  or 
under  lu  authority,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. p>eprlvatlon  of  the  right  to 
vou  shall  trxclude  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to  1 1 1  the  application  to  any  person  of  atand- 
ards  or  procedures  more  stringent  than  are 
applied  to  others  similarly  situated  and  (2) 
the  denial  to  any  person  othcrwUe  qualified 
by  law  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
his  performance  In  any  examination,  whether 
for  literacy  or  otherwise.  If  aucb  person  has 
nut  been  adjudged  Incompetent  and  has 
completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any 
public  school  or  accredited  private  school  In 
any  State  or  Territory,  the  Dtatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

f  State  election  means  any  general,  spe- 
cl.U  or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any 
candidate  for  any  office  established  by  or 
under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state. 
Commonwealth,  territory,  district,  county, 
city,  parish  township,  school  district,  munic- 
ipality   or  other  territorial  subdivision] 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  present 
text  of  section  2  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  with  the  new  language  It  pro- 
poses in  subsection  ib)  of  section  1971  of 
title  42  in  brackets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  Intimidate. 
threaten,  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  other  person  for  the 
purp<»se  of  interfering  with  the  right  of  such 
person  to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may  chot>se 
In  any  Federal  election,  [or  subject  or  at- 
tempt to  subject  any  other  person  to  the 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote  In  any  Fed- 
eral election  •Deprivation  of  the  right  to 
vote  ■  shall  include  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to  (  1  I  the  application  to  any  person  of  stand- 
ards or  procedures  more  stringent  than  are 
applied  to  others  similarly  situated  and  (2i 
the  denial  to  any  person  otherwise  qualified 
by  law  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  hi." 
performance  In  any  examination,  whether 
for  literacy  or  otherwise.  If  svich  other  person 
has  not  been  adjudged  Incompetent  and  has 
completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any 
public  school  or  accredited  private  school  In 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico 

C  "Federal  election""  means  any  general,  spe- 
cial. i>r  primary  election  held  solely  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  iselectlng  any 
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candidate  for  the  office  ol  President.  "Vice 
President,  presidential  elector.  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Delegate,  or  Commissioner  from 
the  territories  or  poeaessions.] 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr,  President,  It  la 
apparent  from  a  comparison  of  these 
provisions  that  the  language  of  my  pro- 
posed amendment  would  make  the  pre- 
cise changes  In  the  present  voting 
statute  for  State  elections  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pending  amendment  would 
make  in  the  present  voting  statute  for 
Federal  elections.  Piirthermore,  because 
the  amendment  la  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  and  1960,  all  of  the  other  perti- 
nent provisions  of  those  acts,  such  as 
the  right  of  Injunctive  relief  and  the 
procedure  in  contempt  cases,  will  be 
applicable. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  lit- 
eracy bill  is  to  help  Insure  that  no  citi- 
zen, of  whatever  origin  or  race,  is  arbi- 
trarily denied  the  right  to  vote  in  this 
country.  We  must  guarantee  that  right 
by  providing  safeguards  against  the  will- 
ful abuse  of  power.  Otu*  objective  is  to 
enforce  the  command  of  the  Constitu- 
tion against  racial  discrimination  at  the 
ballot  box.  We  are  attempting  to  fulfill 
a  solemn  obligation  by  making  certain 
that  qualified  citizens  are  not  arbitrarily 
dqnled  the  privilege  of  the  franchise. 
Our  Constitution  was  not  designed 
for  display  on  national  holidays. 
Its  commands  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
.slogans  for  patriotic  speeches.  It  is  a 
living  document  for  every  day's  affairs. 
and  it  Is  up  to  us  to  breathe  life  into 
all  Its  provisions. 

The  goal  of  this  debate  Is  clear:  The 
puarantee  of  the  right  of  all  our  citizens 
to  participate  through  the  ballot  in  the 
oi)e ration  of  their  government.  With- 
out this  right,  a  free  society  stands  only 
on  the  quicksand  of  caprice,  and  our  ideal 
of  a  representative  goremment  of  the 
people  is  tarnished. 

A  representative  government  of  free- 
men was  the  motivating  force  behind  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  TTie  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  amendments  embraced 
our  fellow  Americans  of  the  Negro  race 
within  this  concept.  What  this  proposal 
is  attempting  to  carry  out  is  the  promise 
made  by  another  generation  in  the  15th 
amendment,  a  promise  that  for  far  too 
many  generations  now  has  been 
breached. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  will 
only  get  the  job  half  or  less  than  half 
done,  since  it  Is  specifically  limited  to 
Federal  elections.  We  must  not  stop  at 
this  point.  The  measure  should  apply  to 
both  Federal  and  State  elections.  The 
discriminatory  practices  to  which  this 
proposed  legislation  is  directed  are  not 
confined  to  Federal  elections.  If  the 
amendment  as  now  written  is  adopted, 
we  will  provide  additional  guarantees  for 
voting  for  Federal  offlces,  while  at  the 
.'=;ame  time  leaving  a  great  void  in  pro- 
tecting against  arbitrary  practices  in 
State  and  local  elections.  Are  we  to 
guarantee  our  citizens  a  voice  In  Wash- 
ington and  then  deny  them  the  same 
guarantee  in  the  election  of  officials  in 
the  State  and  community  In  which  they 
live?    The  ansifi'er  must  surely  be  "No." 


Actually,  the  enactment  of  such  a 
measure  limited  only  to  Federal  elec- 
tions would  Impose  unwarranted  and  un- 
necessary burdens  upon  our  States. 
With  only  two  exceptions,  there  Is  no 
State  in  which  there  are  separate  regis- 
tration procedjres  or  separate  ballots 
for  Federal  and  State  elections.  Ordi- 
narily, voting  for  Federal  officers  occurs 
as  part  of  a  general  election  at  which 
State  and  local  officers  are  also  elected. 
All  officials  to  be  voted  on— Federal,  State 
and  local — are  listed  on  the  same  ballot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ur.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  should 
we  only  apply  this  measure  to  Federal 
elections,  separate  ballots  would  have  to 
be  drawn  up,  one  for  voting  in  Federal 
elecUons,  one  for  voting  In  both  Federal 
and  State  elections.  Two  different  pro- 
ceAnrea  for  voting  would  have  to  be  set 
up  by  the  States,  imless,  of  coiu-se,  the 
States  would  volimtarily  comply  by  ap- 
plying the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  their 
own  elections  as  well  as  to  Federal  elec- 
tions. Unfortunately,  we  have  no  such 
assurances. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I 
have  presented  today  an  amendment  to 
the  literacy  bill  which  would  apply  its 
provisions  to  both  Federal  and  State 
elections. 

The  right  to  vote  In  a  State  or  local 
election  Is  often  of  greater  practical  sig- 
nificance to  the  individual  voter  than  Is 
the  choice  of  a  Representative  or  Sen- 
ator. This  should  need  no  argument 
for  any  Member  and  particularly  those 
Members  deeply  concerned  with  safe- 
guarding States  rights.  If  we  are  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote,  we  must  not 
do  a  halfway  Job.  We  must  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  all  elections.  If 
we  do  not,  the  problems  that  this  half- 
way completed  task  can  create  will  force 
us  to  once  again  face  this  issue. 

Appl3rlng  this  bin  to  both  Federal  and 
State  elections  will  not  run  counter  to 
the  Constitution,  but,  in  fact,  will  be  car- 
rying out  the  expressed  scheme  of  the 
fundamental  law.  The  15th  amendment 
clearly  applies  equally  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral elections.  This  fact  has  not  been 
contested,  not  even  by  our  collea^rues 
who  so  strongly  oppose  this  measure. 
As  win  be  seen  in  the  hearings,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  who,  of  course,  contends 
that  the  present  proposal  is  unconstitu- 
tional, concedes  that  to  add  State  elec- 
tions would  be  no  more  unconstitutional 
than  the  present  proposal.  In  other 
words,  they  are  on  a  parity.  The  15th 
amendment  plainly  states  that  no  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
The  amendment  encompasses  the  right 
to  vote  in  all  elections,  whether  State  or 
Federal.  Thus,  the  Constitution  does 
not  limit  our  action  to  Federal  elections. 


It  is  only  those  responsible  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment  who  are  jxwing  that 
limitation. 

We  faced  this  same  problem  2  years 
ago  when  the  Cor^gress  enacted  the  vot- 
ing referee  bill.  That  measure  also 
originally  applied  only  to  Federal  elec- 
tions. However,  during  hearings  on  the 
bill,  the  difficulties  such  a  halfway  ap- 
proach would  create,  the  same  difficul- 
ties I  have  pointed  out  in  reference  to  the 
bill  before  us,  were  brought  out.  We 
recognized  these  difficulties  then,  real- 
ized we  were  only  attacking  half  the 
problem,  and  then  enacted  a  bill  that 
applied  to  both  Federal  and  State  elec- 
tions. Thus,  there  is  clear  precedent  for 
applying  this  measure  to  all  elections, 
State  and  Federal. 

I  cannot  be  too  emphatic  on  this  point. 
If  we  enact  the  bill  as  now  drawn,  we  will 
be  attacking  only  half  the  problem  and 
creating  difficulties  that  we  will  have  to 
resolve  another  day.  The  goal  which  we 
seek  to  obtain  will  still  be  far  around 
the  comer,  still  awaiting  realization. 

I  am  qult£;  aware  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  with  or  without  my  amend- 
ment will  not  solve  all  the  inroblems  of 
voting  discrimination.  We  are  not  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  once  this  meaaure 
Is  behind  us  we  will  have  succeeded  in 
suppressing  all  of  the  devices  and  tactics 
which  the  opponents  of  constitutioital 
government  may  contrive.  But  without 
this  measure,  without  this  additional 
guarantee,  we  will  be  condoning  the  in- 
vidious practices  which  already  exist. 
With  it,  we  can  continue  our  steady  prog- 
ress toward  a  truly  free  and  Just  society. 

The  right  to  vote,  in  all  elections,  is 
basic  to  this  quest  Once  we  vouchsafe 
the  franchise  to  all  Americans,  our  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation, employment,  housing  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  wHl  be  greatly 
aided.  For,  once  these  citizens  who  are 
now  disenfranchised  gain  the  equal  en- 
joyment of  the  right  to  cast  their  ballots, 
their  voices  will  be  heard,  and  heeded. 

There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done 
to  strengthen  civil  rights  in  America. 
Yet  I  do  believe  that  the  most  repre- 
hensible form  of  discrimination  is  that 
which  denies  Americans  equality  at  tlie 
polling  booth.  The  right  to  choose  one's 
representatives  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  form  of  government.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  State  could  will- 
fully and  flagrantly  doiy  this  right  to 
any  of  its  citizens,  when  its  very  Justifi- 
cation as  a  State  rests  upon  active  and 
diligent  participation  In  Its  affairs  by 
all  its  citizens. 

Our  colleagues  who  oppose  this  pro- 
posed legislation  bemoan  the  fact  that 
such  bills  come  before  this  body  each 
year.  It  would  be  helpful  if  they  would 
consider  the  problems  which  make  such 
measures  necessary.  It  is  because,  and 
only  because,  some  of  o;u:  States  con- 
tinue to  devise  means  to  deny  the  rights 
of  all  Americans  that  thef-e  bills  are 
necessary.  When  the  abuses  cease,  no 
new  bills  will  oe  offered.  But  until  all 
our  States  cease  to  indulge  in  such  in- 
vidious pracjtices.  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  ways  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution and  insure  all  Americans  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 
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Much  has  been  said  by  some  of  our 
colleafirues  on  what  our  Constitution 
means.  We  have  been  subjected  to  long 
dlssenatlons  designed  to  prove  that  we 
are  tearing  asunder  the  foundation  on 
which  this  Nation  rest*.  These  argu- 
ments misconceive  the  nature  of  our 
Republic  tmd  reflect  a  meager  grasp  of 
the  American  heritage.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  Americans  are  being  arbitrarily 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  the 
color  of  their  tkln.  The  suggestion  that 
CongrcM  is  powerleM  to  remedy 
such  conditions  does  violence  to  our 
Constitution. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  quoted 
at  length  from  the  opinions  of  that  great 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  Li  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  their  assertions  that  the 
Constitution  is  being  tampered  with. 
They  remind  us  that  "we  mu^t  not  forget 
that  it  is  a  Constitution  we  are  ex- 
pounding." I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues these  words  of  that  same  great 
Justice : 

The  lubject  U  the  execution  of  those  great 
powers  on  which  the  welfare  of  a  nation  es- 
sentially depends.  It  must  have  been  the 
Intention  of  those  who  gave  these  powers  to 
Insiire,  so  far  as  human  prudence  could  In- 
sure, their  beneficial  execution  This  could 
not  be  done  by  confining  the  choice  of  means 
to  such  narrow  limits,  as  not  to  leave  it  In 
the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which 
would  be  appropriate,  and  which  were  cun- 
duclye  to  the  end.  This  provision  was  made 
In  a  constitution  intended  to  endure  for 
agea  to  come  and.  consequently,  to  be 
adapted  to  the  various  crises  of  human 
affairs. 

It  is  a  crisis  which  we  are  facing  now — 
a  crisis  of  equal  rights  and  human  dig- 
nity. It  is  a  challenge  that  we  must  not 
shirk — a  challenge  to  guarantee  the  right 
to  vote  to  all  Americans  In  all  elections. 
My  amendment  Is  designed  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  meet  that  challenge  at  every 
level  of  government.  It  will  be  offered 
at  the  appropriate  time  in  this  debate. 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. 

THE  PEOPLE  S  RIVER 
Mr.  YARBOROUQH.     Mr.   President, 
in    a   recent   editorial    the    Washmgton 
Post  stated: 

What  needs  to  be  Immediately  established 
Is  a  concept  of  the  Potomac  as  the  people  s 
river. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  state- 
ment, insofar  as  the  protection  of  the 
waters,  shores  and  adjacent  landscape  in 
the  National  Capital  area  is  concerned. 

The  Potomac  River  is  too  much  a  part 
of  our  Nation's  mainstream  for  its 
scenic  beauty  to  be  neglected  or  its  wa- 
ters to  be  polluted. 

The  Washington  Post  suggested  that 
Congress  give  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  authority  to  review- 
plans  and  control  the  building  along  the 
Potomac  in  and  about  the  District. 

In  the  years  that  I  worked  for  Senate 
approval  of  a  National  Seashore  Recre- 
ational Area  on  Padre  Island,  to  pre- 
serve a  part  of  that  island  off  the  Texas 
Oulf  Coast,  I  learned  the  neces.sity  for 
careful  pre-planning. 

I  aLso  learned  that  efforts  to  preserve 
one  small  natural  wonder  for  the  public 
in   one  section   of   the   country   benefits 


greatly  from  support  In  faraway  places, 
for  ours  is  an  increasingly  mobile  pop- 
ulation. 

Our  National  Capital  Ls  no  longer  re- 
mote from  anyone.  Thus,  the  Potomac 
River  is  more  than  ever  a  river  of  the 
people  and  I  support  whatever  action  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Its 
beauty 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial  en- 
titled "People's  River,"  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Saturday,  May  i.  1962. 

There  being  ruj  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in   the 
Record   as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  May  ».   1962 1 
People  s  Riveb 

The  time  has  come,  in  our  opinion,  to 
provide  a  larger  measure  of  protection  over 
the  Potcmac  River.  Its  shores  and  adjacent 
landscape  The  Potomac  Is  the  greatest 
scenic  atset  of  the  National  Capital  area 
All  planning  for  the  Capital  of  the  future 
begins  with  presef-vatlon  of  the  river  as  the 
center  of  the  city's  recreational  and  scenic 
resources  But  current  events  are  proving 
that  plan.4  may  be  readil>  upset  and  the 
beau'y  of  the  river  may  be  gravely  Impaired 
by  decls:ons  In  real  estate  offlces— -decisions 
over  which  the  pubU'  has  no  effective 
control 

Congrtsa  decided  more  than  30  years  ago 
that  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  In  this  area 
should  be  In  public  ownership  and  that  these 
natural  ])arl(lands  should  be  opened  to  pub- 
lic enjoyment  by  parkways  extending?  from 
Great  Falls  to  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Virginia 
side  and  from  Great  Palls  to  Port  Washing- 
ton on  the  Maryland  side  It  Is  a  reproach 
to  Congress  and  the  city  that  this  dream 
has  not  yet  been  fully  realized  and  that 
fund.s  art-  still  being  withheld  for  the  south- 
eastern leg  of  this  project.  The  first  step  in 
any  comprehensive  plan  for  preserving  the 
people's  river  would  be  to  acquire  these 
missing  parcels  of  land  lor  parks  and  the 
parfcway 

Beyond  this  is  the  question  of  protecting 
property  still  In  private  hands,  but  close  t<) 
the  river,  from  unsightly  or  Incongruous  de- 
velopmei.ts.  This  problem  has  t)een  fiaunted 
in  the  fiice  of  the  city  by  the  proposal  to 
clutter  the  Potomac  Pallsade.s  with  17-8tory 
apartment  buildings  on  the  Merryw(xxl 
estate  above  Chain  Bridge  Under  the  ter- 
rific pres.sures  that  all  such  projects  generate, 
the  Fairfax  Board  of  Supervl8<ir8  caved  In 
and  granted  a  change  of  zoning  which  ob- 
viously Imperils  the  whole  concept  of  pre- 
serving the  natural  beauty  of  the  river 

No  ont;  should  suppose  that  this  special 
privilege  of  building  high-rise  apartments 
on  the  Potomac  Palisades  would  end  at  the 
Auchlnc:o8s  estate  Already  many  other 
properties  on  or  near  the  Potomac  are  threat- 
ened. in<ludlng  areas  at  Hatton  Point  and 
Indian  Head  HKtorlc  Mount  Vernon  has 
been  menaced  by  etTorts  to  construct  a  sew- 
age plant  across  the  river  In  our  oplnl(jn, 
the  public  has  a  vital  concern  In  what  Is 
built  on  or  near  this  river 

We  sukjgest.  therefore,  that  Congress  give 
the  Natl  jnal  Capital  Planning  Commls.slon 
authority  t«  review  plans  and  control  the 
bulldlni?  of  any  structure,  other  than  a 
.single-family  residence,  within  say,  I  mile 
of  the  P'ltMniac  for  at  least  ''5  miles  alKJve 
and  below  the  District  There  Is  ample 
precedent  f'lr  public  control  over  the  devel- 
opment lit  areas  deemed  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  e.sthetl  alms  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  It  would  also  be  highly  desirable 
to  control  the  residential  development  of 
areas  adjacent  to  the  river  so  as  to  avoid 
stripping  away  the  trees  or  otherwise  marring 
the  natural  setting  TTils  could  be  done  by 
refjuirini;  low  density  and  by  forbidding  any 
major  change  in   the  natural  landscape 


What  needs  to  be  Immediately  established 
Is  a  concept  of  the  Potomac  as  the  people's 
river  Its  shores  and  adjacent  areas  should 
not  be  o|)en  to  exploitation  that  will  either 
contribute  tt:)  pollution  or  spoil  its  natural 
beauty  The  city  cannot  afford  'o  lat  a  few 
Individuals  Impair  this  great  aaaet  which 
belongs  to  the  millions  who  live  in  the  area 
and  other  mltllons  who  will  live  here  in  the 
decades  ahead  Prompt  actlo:i  M«ms  to  be 
Imperative  If  this  heritage  of  water,  vegeta- 
tion, cliffs,  and  an  uncluttered  riverside  sky- 
line Is  to  be  paased  on  to  future  generations. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  LAOS 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  the  un- 
happy and  distressing  news  reaching  us 
recently  concerning  Communist  ad- 
vances in  Laos  certainly  points  up  the 
fact  that  this  administration  needs  to 
reappraise  and  revise  its  curious  attitude 
toward  the  antl-Communlst  forces  in 
Laos.  IiMtead  of  trying  to  starve  or  force 
the  anti -Communist  Lao  leaders  into 
capitulating  to  the  demands  of  the 
Lao  Communists  by  withholding  and 
delaying  American  aid  to  Laos,  it  would 
appear  that  if  Laos  is  not  to  be  lost  or 
virtually  given  to  the  Communists  we 
should  step  up  rather  than  withhold  the 
aid  the  loyal  Lao  so  desperately  need  in 
thi.s  critical  era. 

The  American  people  have  never  been 
given  a  satisfactory  or  convincing  an- 
swer from  our  State  Department  or  from 
the  White  House  as  to  why  our  present 
Government  seems  intent  upon  forcing 
the  loyal  Lao  leaders  to  form  a  coali- 
tion Government  with  Lao  Commu- 
nists in  view  of  the  sorry  histoir  lessons 
of  history  which  clearly  Indicate  a  coali- 
tion with  Communists  Is  the  first  step 
toward  inevitable  control  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  informative  and  interesting  tran- 
script of  a  recent  radio  report  made  by 
David  Wills  as  part  of  the  nightly  issue 
of  the  "Three  Star  Extra"  newscasts  pro- 
vided through  the  courtesy  of  the  Sun 
Oil  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fuUows: 

Three  Star  Extra 
(By  David  Wills) 

Tlie  Royal  Government  of  Laos  Is  sending 
urKent  delegations  to  some  of  its  Asiatic 
neighbors  In  desperate  search  of  economic 
aid  We  cut  off  our  aid  2  months  ago.  In  a 
driistlc  attempt  to  force  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment to  merge  with  the  neutralists  and  the 
Communist  factions  In  a  coalition  govern- 
ment Such  a  government,  committed  to 
neutralLim  in  foreign  affairs,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos 
last  year  But  ever  since  then,  the  Royal 
Government  has  refused  to  swallow  the 
medicine  brewed  fur  It  at  Geneva.  The  Royal 
Ciovernmcnt  accepts  the  principle  of  a  coali- 
tion government  but  refuses  to  turn  over  to 
either  the  neutralists  or  the  Communists 
the  two  key  cabinet  posts  of  defense  and 
Interior  Surrender  of  these  two  posts  would 
open  the  way  for  the  rapid  Communist  cap- 
lure  of  all  La(^.  During  the  many  months 
that  these  arguments  have  been  continuing. 
we  have  put  every  kind  of  pressure  upon  the 
pro-Western  Royal  Government  to  force  it 
Into  the  neutralist  embrace.  By  contrast  the 
Communl.st.s  of  Viet  MInh  and  of  Red  China 


have  t>een  Increasing  their  assistance  to  their 
factions  within  I^aoe.  and  the  Soviet*  hava 
been  steadily  air  if  ting  economic  and  mili- 
tary supplies.  Tbus  daily  it  becomes  mora 
and  more  likely  that  a  coalition  government 
would  m  fact  me.in  the  surrender  of  Lao*  to 
the  Reds.  There  is  a  sharp  contrast  between 
our  policy  in  Laai  and  what  we  are  doing  In 
neighboring  Thailand  and  aoutbem  Viet- 
nam. We  have  guaranteed  Thailand  direct 
military  a«etatan:e  in  case  of  Communist 
threat.  We  are  leeply  committed  In  Viet- 
nam to  provide  all  the  military  and  economic 
aid  to  defeat  coinmunism.  Laoe,  lying  t>e- 
tween  tbaae  two  countries,  U  being  used  by 
the  Reda  as  a  chs  nnel  of  military  subversion 
against  these  n4!lgbt>on.  Tet  otir  policy 
toward  Laos  U  h«  Iping  to  frustrate  otir  alnu 
in  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  No  wonder  the 
Lao  Oovenunent  Is  bafled. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  during 
the  same  "Thnw  Star  Extra"  newscast. 
its  editor  In  chief,  talented  and  highly 
regarded  Ray  Henle.  discussed  the  situa- 
tion in  Indonesia  and  called  attention 
to  the  public  pronoimcements  of  Su- 
karno which  in  licate  his  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  the  Communists.  It  is  a  "con- 
fession of  infidelity"  very  similar  to  the 
one  Castro  belatedly  made  when  he  fi- 
nally admitted  his  longstanding  Com- 
munist membenhlp.  It  is  a  statement  of 
position  and  policy  which  all  Americans 
should  read — esi>ecially  those  who  might 
be  planning  io  support  substantial 
amoimts  of  additional  American  aid  for 
Indonesia.  I  i\sk.  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Henle  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thrix  Star  Extra 
(By  Ray  Henle) 

President  Suka*no  of  Indoneala  must  be 
given  thie  much  credit — occasionally  he 
speaks  so  frankly  one  gets  a  clear  view  of 
where  he  stands. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Jakarta  today.  He 
spoke  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Congress.  He  claimed  that  he 
had  brought  respectability  to  the  Conmiu- 
nists  of  Indoneala. 

"I  am  very  happy."  he  said,  "to  have  re- 
moved the  Cominunlat  phobia  from  the 
minds  of  otir  people."  Two  years  ago  com- 
munism was  regarded  as  Satan  and  the  Devil 
by  the  majority  af  the  Indonesian  people. 
Now  there  la  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
role  they  play. 

Sukarno  patted  the  Communists  on  the 
back.  "They  ha\e  beome  strong,"  Sukarno 
said,  'because  of  their  opposition  to  Impe- 
rialism." He  went  on  to  say — "Tou  may  say 
I  give  room  to  Communists  and  that  I  en- 
courage them.  But  I  often  have  emphasized 
I  am  serving  the  people's  Interest." 

He  ended  up  by  calling  on  the  Communists 
to  Join  him.  "Let's  us  go  ahead  together  to 
complete  our  revolution." 

So  President  Sukarno  revealed  himself. 
And  here  in  the  United  States  we  see  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  man  who  has  t)een  played 
up  to  by  our  Oov-irnment — invited  to  Wash- 
ington, wined  and  dined,  as  they  say,  and 
generally  given  tlie  red  carpet  treatment. 

We  may  have  thought  we  could  keep  Su- 
karno from  going  arm  in  arm  with  the  In- 
donesian Communists.  Now  we  see  by  his 
own  words  that  he  lies  In  the  same  bed  with 
them — and  quite  comfortably,  at  that. 


and  sponsored  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, I  am  most  pleased  that  hearings  be- 
gin this  week  in  the  House  on  the  Sen- 
ate-passed wilderness  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
which  would  preserve  In  Its  natural 
state  for  this  and  future  generations 
those  few  remaining  wilderness  areas  of 
our  country  will  be  approved  this  year. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  lends 
Its  editorial  support  to  such  legislation 
and  asks  that  the  House  strengthen  the 
bill  as  passed  last  year  by  the  Senate. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion deserves  the  support  of  this  Con- 
gress. We  have  delayed  far  too  long  In 
acting  on  this  conservation  measure 
which  has  the  overwhelming  support  of 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  our  country's 
nattiral  beauty  and  landscape. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  makes 
most  adequate  provision  to  meet  the 
various  objections  raised  by  certain  com- 
mercial groups.  This  is  a  moderate  bill, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  looking  at 
it  in  an  objective  fashion  can  refuse  to 
give  it  full  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Stronger  Wilderness  Bn.L 

The  House  should  write  a  stronger  charter 
for  wilderness  preservation  than  the  bill 
passed  last  year  by  the  Senate.  This  it  can 
do  by  keeping  sight  of  the  real  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  which  U  to  protect  those 
treasured  remnants  of  the  original  Ameri- 
can landscape  that,  by  reason  of  geographi- 
cal clrc\unstance  or  good  fortune,  have  sur- 
vived to  date  in  some  of  our  national  forests, 
national  parks  and  wildlife  refuges. 

The  purpose  is  not  to  provide  exceptions 
or  to  write  In  ambiguities  through  which 
the  areas  may  Ir.  the  future  be  invaded  for 
commercial  purposes  or  have  their  beauty 
eroded  by  misuse. 

The  strengthening  process  can  begin  In 
the  Houae  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  which 
has  scheduled  hearings  and  executive 
sessions  on  the  Senate -passed  measure  this 
week.  The  subcommittee  should  remove  the 
Allott  amendment  that  gives  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  right  to  permit  the 
building  of  dams  in  the  wUdemess  areas.  It 
should  also  remov;  the  loopholes  and  vague 
language  pertaining  to  "prospecting"  for 
"mineral  and  water  resovirces"  and  "the 
completely  subsurface  use  of  such  areas." 
These  weakening  provisions  are  not  needed; 
if  it  should  become  imperative  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  harness  a  stream  or  extract 
the  minerals  In  a  wilderness  area  the  Presi- 
dent could  under  the  act  authorize  such 
uses. 

We  urge  the  House  to  close  the  gaps  left 
by  the  Senate  and  to  resist  the  Inevitable  at- 
tempts to  open  new  ones,  thus  assuring  for 
future  Americana  "the  benefits  of  an  en- 
during resource  of  wilderness." 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  WILDERNESS 

BILL 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  for  many  years  has  advocated 


WTTHHOLDINa   TAX    ON   INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDEND  INCOME 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
House-passed  bill  H.R.  10650— now  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee — con- 
tains a  great  many  controversial 
features. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  proposal 
for  withholding  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividend    income — as   reflected   in    the 


tremendous  volumes  of  mail  now  flowing  , 
into  Congress. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  this  proposal 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  either 
in  committee  or  in  the  Senate. 

Recently,  the  Janesville  Daily  Gazette 
published  a  fine,  analytical  editorial  on 
this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed   at  this   point  In  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom, 
as  follows: 

Up  to  tmc  Sbmays 

On  the  tbeory  that  wltbtaoUUng  can  be 
applied  to  Investors  in  the  same  manner 
that  wage  eamms  suffer  elMCkoffs  on  ttMlr 
wages,  the  Houae  has  approved  a  dividend 
withholding  tax. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  argument  in  favor 
of  tax  withholding — namely  that  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  its  money  lint  regardleaa  of 
anybody  or  anything  else — ^there  Is  nothing 
to  be  said  for  the  whole  system.  At  best  it 
represents  Government  dlatnut  of  Ita  citi- 
zens' ability  to  handle  their  peraonal  aiTairs. 
At  worst,  it  is  a  form  of  confiscation  and 
an  encouragement  to  reckless  and  unbridled 
political  spending. 

Insofar  as  wages  are  concerned  the  system 
at  least  can  be  made  to  work,  utilizing  the 
Nation's  payroll  niachlnery  and  personnel  to 
do  the  tax  collector's  job.  Unless  by  choice, 
there  Is  hardly  a  taxpayer  who  contributes 
in  withholding  more  than  his  actual  tax 
liability,  even  though  some  odd  ones  have 
converted  the  tax  collecting  system  Into  a 
sort  of  savings  bank  and  greet  their  refund — 
loaned  to  the  Government  without  charge 
over  a  period  of  several  months — as  a  happy 
windfall. 

The  dividend  withholding,  however,  has 
provisions  which  will  have  a  punishing  effect 
upon  investors,  and  particularly  upon  the 
aged  who  depend  upon  dividends  to  support 
themselves.  The  bill  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  calls  for  an  automatic  deduction  of  a 
flat  20  percent  of  dividend  payments. 

An  elderly  person  with  $3,000  Income  from 
such  sources  would  be  docked  $400,  and  in- 
come reduced  to  $1,600.  At  a  final  showing 
of  no  tax  liability,  this  could  be  recovered 
but  meanwhile  Washington  would  have  ha<l 
use  of  the  $400  for  months  while  the  right- 
ful owner  of  the  money  would  have  been 
impoverished  by  that  much. 

Quarterly  refunds  are  in  view,  but  in  order 
to  obtain  them,  investors  will  have  to  make 
claims  each  time,  and  thoae  with  higher 
Incomes  cannot  claim  quarterly  refunds  at 
all.  Neither  can  churches,  pensions  funds 
and  similar  investors.  They  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  obtain 
release  of  dividend  funds  which  never  were 
subject  to  taxation  in  the  first  place. 

Trust  fund  Investors,  who  normally  apply 
dividends  to  the  purchase  of  additional 
shares,  will  come  up  with  a  20-percent  cut 
In  their  investments,  representing  the  auto- 
matic "take"  of  the  Government,  even 
though  these  Individuals  may  meet  thelr 
tax  obligations  from  other  funds  yearly,  and 
many  suffer  Investment  loss. 

The  payoff,  under  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill,  may  be  best  illustrated  from  the  fact 
that  the  really  small,  and  probably  needy 
Investors,  with  refunds  of  less  than  $10 
quarterly,  are  barred  from  even  making  ap- 
plication for  their  money.  This  constitutes 
naked  confiscation  of  the  use  of  their  money 
until  such  time  as  the  Government  gets 
around  to  give  it  back. 

At  the  same  time,  It  la  a  back-door  con- 
fession of  the  Washington  tax  thinkers  on 
the  subject  of  administration  costs  of  the 
bill.  The  reason  the  nnall  refund  claims 
are  barred,  of  course,  is  that  there  would 
be  thousands  of  them.  Even  when  theee 
are  barred,  the  prospective  cost  of  handling 
the  withholding  system  U  staggering.     The 
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ezcuae  for  the  plMn  U  that  dlvldenda  which 
now  e«:ap«  WJiaUon  will  ba  taxed— but 
whether  the  coet  of  coUectlon  will  exceed 
the  additional  revenues  to  be  realized  is  open 
to  question. 

The  decision  ts  now  In  the  Senate,  and 
all  shareholders  and  Inveetors  have  a  vital 
Interest  In  the  action  there.  Those  with 
special  Interest  are  owners  of  a  few  shares 
of  stock  who  need  the  Income  from  It,  thoee 
who  have  the  handling  of  church,  pension, 
and  related  tax  exempt  Investments,  and 
owners  of  trust  shares.  They  will  suffer 
directly  and  heavily.  Larger  Investors,  of 
course,  will  be  hit  to  the  extent  of  losing 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  their  investment 
returns  for  extra  periods  of  noonths.  giving 
the  Oovemment  the  financial  advantages 
which  they  now  have  for  themselves. 

Senator  Wn-rr  and  Senator  PsoxMimE 
ought  to  be  on  record  on  an  Issue  of  such 
Importance  to  so  many  Wisconsin  clUzens, 
and  expressions  from  clUaens  on  their  per- 
sonal Interests  would  be  In  order.  The  ad- 
ministration, and  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvee  have  already  spoken  out  for  the  selfish 
Interests  of  the  aovemment. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  that  Americans  from  every 
walk  of  life,  and  men  from  a'"  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Join  with  me  In  send- 
ing "many  happy  returns  of  the  day."  to 
our  friend  and  honored  eider  states- 
mati — President  Harry  S.  Truman,  on 
thfi.  his  78th  birthday. 

Pew  men  of  this  or  any  time  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  as  grave 
as  those  which  confronted  President 
Truman,  and  no  man  has  met  his  prob- 
lems with  greater  courage,  wisdom,  and 
vision  of  the  future  of  mankind,  than 
he  has.  His  rise  from  the  most  modest 
of  circumstances  to  the  highest  suid  most 
important  ofBce  in  the  world,  did  not 
come  about  by  accident  or  chance.  No, 
Mr.  President,  this  was  the  Inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  rare  combination  of  the  qual- 
ities of  integrity,  compassion,  diligence. 
and  sense  of  duty,  found  in  Harry-  S. 
Truman. 

We  Missourlans  proudly  describe  our 
State  as  being  "in  the  heart  of  America." 
That  description  could  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  it  is  today  when  the 
"hearts  of  America"  go  to  Independence 
to  say:  "Happy  birthday.  Mr.  President.  ' 


ALASKAN    MOTION     PICTURE    PIO- 
NEER. WILLIAM  DAVID  GROSS 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr  President,  Wil- 
liam David  Gross,  who  might  well  be 
called  the  father  of  motion  pictures  tn 
Alaska,  has  died  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  facts  of  his  life  as  told  in  Jessens 
Weekly,  published  in  Fairbanks,  are  that 
Mr.  Gross  was  born  in  Russia  on  De- 
cember 25.  1879,  and  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  early  childhood  by  his 
parents,  Zalmain  and  Annie  Gross.  He 
was  educated  In  Seattle  schools. 

In  1900  he  married  Hansine  Campen  at 
Fairbanks.  Survivors  include  a  son.  Zal- 
main D.  Gross,  of  Seattle,  and  three 
daughters.  Mrs.  Zelma  Gross  Wheeler, 
of  Juneau:  Mrs.  Sonja  Gross  Entner, 
and  Romelle  C.  Gross,  both  of  Seattle. 

One  of  Mr.  Gross'  great  interests  in 
recent  years  was  the  annual  collection  of 


Christmas  funds  for  Alaska  Pioneers  at 
the  Pioneers  Home  in  Sitka. 

Mr.  Groes  came  to  Alaska  on  the  City 
of  Seattle  and  established  a  clothing 
store.  Red  Front,  at  Dyea,  near  Skag- 
way.  in  1897.  He  moved  to  Dawson. 
Yukon  Territory,  in  1898.  where  he  also 
established  a  clotl^ung  store  under  the 
same  name. 

In  Seattle  on  a  buying  trip,  he  noticed 
the  growing  popularity  of  animated 
photographs  and  bought  a  projector  and 
some  nyels  of  film,  leading  toward  the 
introduction  of  moving  pictures  at  Daw- 
son in  early  1900 — admission  $1.  three 
showings  nightly,  each  show  15  to  20 
minute.s  long,  depending  on  the  speed 
of  the  projector. 

He  sold  his  Dawson  business  in  1904 
to  attend  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position at  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  and  he  went 
to  St.  Paul.  Mmn  ,  where  heavy  clothing 
for  Ala.ska  was  manufactured. 

He  tlien  returned  to  the  territory  and 
established  Gross  Clothing  Store  at  Fair- 
banks and  also  introduced  movies  there. 
In  1910  he  sold  the  Fairbanks  businesses 
and  went  to  the  Jeffries-Johnson  heavy- 
weight boxing  championship  at  Reno. 
Nev.,  returning  to  Alaska  at  Nome  in 
1910,  where  he  introduced  motion  pic- 
tures with  nightly  showings. 

He  described  these  early  motion  pic- 
tures as  having  neither  plot  nor  con- 
tinuity but  simply  representing  cr>ing 
children,  horseback  riders,  windblown 
flags,  moving  trains,  and  vessels. 

He  established  the  first  'picture  house  ' 
and  introduced  movies  in  Ketchikan  in 
the  fall  of  1911  at  the  Coluseum  Theater 
and  1^  ithin  2  years  had  established 
theaters  by  the  same  name  at  Wrangell, 
Juneau,  Petersburg,  Skagway.  Haines, 
Douglas,  and  Sitka,  all  of  which  have 
been  m  operation  since,  except  at 
Juneau,  where  the  20th  Century  replaced 
the  other  theater  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1940.  and  at  Wrangell,  where  the  theater 
also  burned 

Admission  to  the  Sitka  theater  has 
been  free  to  Pioneers'  Home  residents, 
with  wheelchair  and  other  aids  provided 
when  necessary. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Moose  Lodge, 
and  for  many  years  he  maintained  a 
home  both  in  Juneau  and  Seattle 

Gro.ss  embodied  in  his  life  the  epic  of 
America  as  the  land  of  promise  and  the 
land  of  fulfillment. 

Coming  from  the  Old  World,  from  a 
country  then  under  the  tyranny  of  czar- 
ism — and  which,  it  might  be  added,  was 
succeeded  by  an  even  more  oppre.ssive 
rule — as  a  poor  boy.  he  found  in  this  land 
of  freedom  the  chance  to  develop  talents 
which  would  never  have  flourLshcd  m  the 
Old  World  he  had  left. 

Thousands  of  Alaskans  who.  m  the 
early  territorial  days,  far  distant  from 
the  cultural  currents  of  the  48  States, 
were  able  to  enjoy  motion  pictures  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  were  invented  are 
in  his  debt.  Gross  was  perhaps  not  as 
well  known  m  recent  years  in  Alaska  a.s 
he  should  have  been  because  he  spent  his 
later  years  in  Seattle.  He  and  his  chil- 
dren were  responsible  for  bringing  to 
Alaska  the  only  statue  which  exists  in 
Alaska,  a  splendid  piece  of  sculpture  in 
heroic  size  portraymg  the  Alaska  pio- 
neer, and,  which,  over  a  decade  ago,  was 


dedicated  In  Sitka  appropriately  located 
in  front  of  the  Pioneers'  Home.  I  was 
privileged,  as  Governor  of  Alaska  at  the 
time,  to  make  a  few  dedicatory  remarks 
on  that  occasion. 

It  is  well  at  this  time,  when  tyrannical 
totalltarlani.sm  exists  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  and  seeking  to  extend 
its  oppressive  control  over  other  nations, 
to  recall  again  and  again  with  both  pride 
and  humility,  both  for  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  ours  is  the  land  of 
liberty,  the  land  of  equality,  and  the 
land  of  opportunity,  especially  for  those 
who  know  how  to  appreciate  this  price- 
less heritage. 

We  are  all.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
once  remarked,  the  descendants  of  Immi- 
grants. These  descendants  should  be 
everlastingly  grateful  to  those  fore- 
fathers who  had  the  vision  to  pull  up 
stakes  in  their  homeland,  and  to  embark 
on  the  greatest  adventure  of  history  in 
their  quest  for  freedom.  William  David 
Gross  and  his  parents  traveled  across 
two  continents  and  the  ocean  In  between 
to  reach  'the  last  frontier"  in  their 
quest 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  business  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 

Mr   JAVITS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  *im  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


JAMES  M    NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST   FOR   VOTING 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR  1361  >  for  the  relief  of  James  M 
Norman. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  more  than  2  weeks  of  discussion 
of  the  pending  bill.  We  are  approach- 
ing a  cloture  vote  tomorrow,  which  will 
be  a  historic  vote.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  might  very 
well  endeavor  to  give  a  rather  complete 
summary  of  their  argument  at  one  time 
and  one  place  so  that  Senators  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  vote  tomorrow  may,  if 
they  choo.se.  have  the  arguments  all  to- 
gether, especially  the  arguments  In  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

I  think  those  arguments  are  epito- 
mized— and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  my 
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colleagues  will  feel  themselves  excluded 
if  I  endeavor  tc  epitomize  them — Iky  the 
argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rnssztx]  at 
page  7139  of  the  debate,  on  April  24, 
1962.     The  Senator  from  Georgia  said: 

My  attitude  tcward  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion ts  based  on  the  fact  that  I  am  com- 
pletely convinced — and  I  am  not  referring 
In  any  Invidious  fashion  to  the  two  authors 
of  the  bill — that  this  is  an  attempt  by  force 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  Senate  In  an  effort 
to  rewrite  the  (Constitution  without  going 
through  the  amending  process  that  Is  pre- 
scribed In  that  document. 

In  short,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
dress  up  what  I  call  unilaterally  a  fili- 
buster, and  ke<  p  it  from  being  naked  by 
dressing  it  witii  the  clothes  of  an  al- 
legedly legitimate  argument  on  consti- 
tutionality. 

Senators  in  opposition  have  been  elo- 
quent upon  that  score.  They  have 
charm,  learning,  and  great  exp>ertence  in 
this  body.  An  effort  has  really  been 
made — and  I  make  that  statement  quite 
sincerely — to  make  out  a  case  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill  which  is  be- 
fore the  8enat<!,  on  some  theory  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  expressed,  as  he 
usually  does  in  such  cogent  and.  Indeed, 
vivid  words,  that  we  are  seeking  to  force 
the  bill  out  In  an  effort  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  without  going  through  the 
form  of  a  conf  tltutional  amendment. 

It  is  to  that  subject  that  I  would  like 
to  address  myself.  In  the  first  place, 
it  bears  directly  upon  the  issue  which  is 
before  the  Senate,  including  the  issue  of 
cloture.  It  also  bears  upon  the  amend- 
ment which  my  colleague  (Mr.  Keating] 
submitted  earlier  today  as  the  chosen 
Instrument  of  those  on  the  civil  rights 
side,  in  respect  of  this  particular  vot- 
ing matter,  to  make  the  bill  come  to  its 
true  compass  in  constitutional  terms, 
that  is.  to  apply  it  as  well  to  State  elec- 
tions, for  it  Ls  the  contention  of  those 
who  I  feel  arf>  identified  with  this  point 
of  view  that  the  action  by  the  Congress 
in  passing  the  pending  literacy  test  bill, 
including  the  amendment  that  would  ex- 
tend its  provisions  to  State  elections,  is 
an  entirely  proper  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Congr(3ss  based  upon  the  three 
fundamental  policies  on  which  it  must 
rest: 

First,  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
actual  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  by  the 
misuse  of  literacy  tests  in  certain  of  our 
States; 

Second,  the  impracticality  of  the  case- 
by -case  approach  of  individual  civil 
suits,  or  criminal  actions  under  crim- 
inal law; 

Third,  that  the  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority and  power  to  choose  the  means 
by  which  this  abuse  shall  be  ended,  and 
that  the  Conj?ress  can  choose  a  means 
which  will  give  a  maximum  test  for  liter- 
acy without  displacing  other  tests  which 
individual  States  may  have  if  people  can 
qualify  under  them. 

It  Is  this  biisic  and  fundamental  issue 
to  which  I  should  like  to  address  myself. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  must  look  with 
some  admiration  on  our  southern  col- 
leagues in  tlie  Senate  in  their  great 
effort  on  the  question  of  unconstitution- 
ality, because  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  in 
all  honesty,  that  I  have  rarely  ever  seen 
so  many  Senators  make  so  much  of  so 


little  In  terms  of  the  constitutionality 
argument. 

Mr.  President,  the  civil  rights  struggle 
now  being  waged  on  the  Senate  floor 
over  the  literacy  test  is  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

As  the  matter  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, much  more  is  at  stake  than  the 
pending  bill  itself,  because  the  civil  rights 
groups  and  others  interested  in  civil 
rights  do  not  put  this  bill  at  the  top 
of  their  list.  They  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  one  or  two  other  bills  which  are 
far  more  important,  as  is  also  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  to  end  discrimination  in 
housing.  That,  too,  is  extremely  im- 
portant. So,  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
bill  is  important,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
important  bill.  Nevertheless,  the  vote 
that  we  will  take  shortly  will  be  a  his- 
toric vote.  The  vote  will  be  on  the 
cloture  motion,  and  it  will  be  extremely 
important  because  never  in  the  history 
of  Senate  rule  XXn  has  cloture  been 
imposed  on  a  civil  rights  measure,  and 
very  rarely  have  we  had  cloture  imp>osed 
on  any  measure. 

So.  clearly,  it  is  an  effort  to  redress  an 
evil.  Nearly  everyone  agrees,  even  the 
opponents  of  the  proposal  agree,  I  am 
sure,  that  every  American  should  have 
the  right  to  vote.  We  may  have  grave 
differences  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  It,  but  certainly,  this  is  such  a  basic 
proposition  that  everyone  agrees  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it,  as 
there  should  be  in  terms  of  jobs  and 
housing.  However,  the  basic  right  to 
vote  should  not  be  inhibited. 

So  this  wiD  be  a  crystal-clear  test  on 
whether  it  is  possible  under  cloture  to 
enact  a  civil  rights  measure. 

The  vote  will  show  whether  the  Senate 
is  able  to  work  its  will  under  rule  XXn 
of  the  Senate,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
so  eloquently  stated. 

Mr.  President,  the  effort  of  the  oppo- 
nents is  nothing  more  than  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  relatively  small  minority  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  Congress,  and  In- 
hibit and  restrict  the  ability  to  act  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  as  called  for  by 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  also  be  a  test  of 
the  majority  in  its  ability  to  run  the 
Senate's  business.  It  is  not  an  idle  mat- 
ter in  which  the  majority  leader  is  now 
engaged.  He  is  a  very  able  Senator  and 
a  distinguished  American.  He  imder- 
stands  only  too  clearly  that  if  a  party 
is  in  the  majority,  it  is  the  job  of  the 
majority  to  get  its  business  done,  espe- 
cially when  the  President,  a  member  of 
the  same  party,  has  pledged  himself  to 
get  the  job  done.  If  the  rules  inhibit 
the  majority,  then  the  rules  will  have  to 
be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  were  frustrated  at  the  end  of  1961  in 
our  effort  to  enact  even  a  modest  amend- 
ment of  rule  XXn,  by  the  apparent  un- 
willingness of  the  Senate  to  do  anything 
about  it;  also,  in  all  fairness  it  should 
be  said,  by  the  failure  of  any  real  fire  to 
be  attracted  to  it.  So.  as  I  say,  it  will 
be  a  test  for  the  majority  in  the  Senate. 

It  will  also  be  a  test  for  the  minority, 
as  the  bill  before  us  explicitly  is  a  part 
of  the  Republican  national  platform  of 
1960.  This  ia  a  rather  unique  circum- 
stance.   The  Republican  national  plat- 


form, in  so  many  words,  calls  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  pending  bill.  I  believe 
the  country  has  the  right  to  determine  to 
what  extent  Republicans  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  in  the  Senate  will  back  up  that 
pledge.  The  Nation  will  be  watching 
the  performance  of  both  parties.  That 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  Is  represented 
by  the  sponsorship  of  the  amendment 
which  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  has  at  the  desk,  and  which  was 
read  to  the  Senate  this  morning. 

The  civil  rights  fight  has  always  been 
a  bipartisan  effort.  It  is  one  of  the  orna- 
ments in  this  fight  that  both  parties  have 
been  careful  not  to  seek  partisan  ad- 
vantage, and  in  particular  have  they 
sought  to  avoid  the  partisan  imprint  with 
respect  to  it. 

We  have  not  sought  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  although  we  have 
called  attention  to  what  Presidents  have 
done,  but  never  on  a  partisan  basis ;  and 
we  have  never  sought  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion as  between  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Senators.  We  have  felt  that  this 
type  of  legislation  transcends  those  lines 
of  division. 

So,  as  I  say,  the  Nation  will  be  watch- 
ing the  performance  of  both  parties. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  bill's  proponents  be  clearly 
marshaled,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
bill  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  should  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

As  I  have  said,  seldom  have  so  many 
made  so  much  of  so  little  with  respect  to 
constitutional  arguments. 

I  should  now  like  to  take  these  su'gu- 
ments  in  turn  and  analyze  them. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  pendr 
ing  measure  is  patently  imconstitutional 
because  article  I.  section  2,  and  the '17th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  permit 
the  States  to  set  the  qualifications  for 
electors  for  Members  of  the  UJS.  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate,  respec- 
tively. Many  cases  for  this  proposition 
decided  by  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  are 
cited  in  support  of  that  argument. 
However,  what  is  not  noted  with  respect 
to  those  cases  is  the  fact  that  these  same 
cases  also  hold  that  the  States  cannot 
set  or  apply  qualifications  which  are  in 
violation  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  19th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Yet 
it  is  exactly  the  view  of  the  proponents 
that  by  the  demonstrated  abuse  of  liter- 
acy tests,  certain  States  have  deprived 
thousands  of  Negroes  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  ground  of  color,  In  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment. 

Let  us  understand  that,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  argued  that  the  States  have  the  sole 
right  to  set  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
but  what  the  proponents  fail  to  note  is 
that  inherent  in  every  one  of  the  deci- 
sions they  cite,  and  expressed  in  a  deci- 
sion like  that  in  the  Lasslter  case,  is  the 
assertion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  effect. 
"Yes,  the  States  have  this  right,  provided 
they  do  not  use  that  right  in  violation 
of  other  sections  of  the  Constitution." 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  is 
based  expressly  upon  the  fact  that  States 
are  proceeding  in  violation  of  the  very 
rights  given  by  the  15th  amendment  im- 
der  the  Constitution,  specifically  to 
Negroes. 
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Mr.  Prttsident.  as  proof  of  the  facts — 
i^nrf  facts  always  precede  a  discus&ion  of 
tlie  law — we  have  a  volume  entitled 
"VoUoflE,"  issued  by  the  UJB.  Commi.ssk)n 
on  Civil  Rights,  an  authoritative  govern- 
mental body.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
if  and  when  the  pending  bill  is  passed 
and  becomes  law  and  is  tested  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
have  a  right  to  say.  and  I  believe  will  say. 
that  an  authoritative  inquiry  such  as 
that  cozklucted  by  a  U.S.  commission, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts  against 
imposition  with  respect  to  searches  and 
seizurea,  and  ot2ier  practices  which  the 
law  gives  with  public  hearings  and  the 
printed  record,  together  with  the  op- 
portunity of  examination  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  cross  examination,  is  certainly 
an  adeqxtate  factual  record  upon  which 
Congress  may  proceed. 

The  findings  in  this  document,  it 
seems  to  me.  are  crystal  clear  as  the 
bafflff  of  congressional  action.  It  is  that 
which  is  always  avoided  in  this  discus- 
sion—the fact  that  a  case  has  been  made 
out  for  the  abuse  of  the  literacy  test  in 
State  after  State,  and  not  Just  in  one 
SUte. 

For  example,  the  UjS.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  under  the  heading  "Find- 
ings." at  page  135  of  this  volume,  states 
the  following: 

Th«r«  sr«  r««aonjible  grounds  to  believe 
Uukt  aubstanUAl  numbers  of  Ne^o  citizen*— 

Note  the  fact  that  these  are  Negro 
citizens,  expressly  within  the  tenns  of 
the  15th  amendment — 
Negro  citizens  are,  or  recently  have  been, 
denied  the  right  to  rote  on  grounds  of  race 
or  color  In  about  100  countlee  In  8  Southern 
States:  Alabama.  Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana. 
Mlaalastppl.  Nortb  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
aikd  TenneasBii. 

Bono*  denials  of  tb«  right  to  vote  occur  by 
reason  of  discriminatory  application  of  laws 
setting  quallflcaUona  for  voters.  Other  de- 
nials result  from  arbitrary  and  dlscrlmlna- 
to-y  procedures  for  the  registration  of  voters. 
still  others  occur  by  reason  of  threats  and 
tnUmlilatlon.  or  the  fear  of  retaliation. 

In  other  words,  the  finding  is  that 
there  is  a  widespread  practice  extending 
through  a  number  of  States,  a  practice 
which  Congress  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with.  That  not  l>eing  enough,  the  Com- 
mission Itself  recommends  the  remedy: 
and  the  remedy  is  precisely  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  except  for  that  section  of  it 
which  deals  with  those  who  qualify  in 
the  Spanish  language  because  of  their 
schooling  in  Puerto  Rico.  Other  than 
that,  the  Commission's  report  is  pre- 
cisely, almost  word  for  word,  the  recom- 
mendation which  is  contained  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  That  recora- 
mendation.  let  us  remember,  is  approved 
unanimously  by  the  whole  Commission, 
a  Commission  which  we  all  know — and 
it  is  a  matter  of  which  the  courts  can 
take  Judicial — is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers from  the  North  and  three  from  the 
South.  Yet  that  particular  recom- 
mendation by  those  distinguished  men, 
a  number  of  them  extremely  distin- 
guished lawyers,  was  unanimous. 

One  of  the  Items  of  evidence  which  is 
produced  In  that  record — mind  you.  the 
hearings  are  printed;  everyone  can  read 
them:  aiKl  the  tables  of  the  percentages 
of  registrations  are  contained  in  the  re- 


port in  the  appendix — one  of  the  items. 
by  way  of  indication  as  to  the  factual 
basis  for  the  legislation  and  the  needs  for 
it,  concerns  the  findings  in  one  county  in 
Alabama.  This  is  the  finding  I  referred 
to.  It  is  on  page  86  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Report  on  Voting : 

The  first  finding  of  a  pattern  or  practice 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  canie  In 
the  case  of  United  Statet  v.  StaU  of  Alabama, 
on  March  17,  1961.  Uke  the  Raines  case  be- 
fore It.  the  Alabama  case  Involved  a  massive 
factual  presentation  Over  70  witnesses 
testlAed  and  there  were  approximately  260 
exhibits 

I  now  read  the  pertinent  paragraph: 

The  court  pointed  out  that  Macon  County 
has  a  total  population  of  approximately 
26.700  persons,  of  whom  22,300  are  Negroes 
and  4,400  are  white  The  county  Is  divided 
Into  10  voting  districts  or  beats  The  largest 
of  these,  beat  1.  contains  about  60  percent  of 
the  county's  population:  75  percent  of  the 
population  of  beat  1  Is  Negro.  The  city  of 
Tuskegee  Is  located  In  beat  1  Leas  than 
10  percent  of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  were 
registered;  virtually  all  of  the  voUng  age 
white  persons  In  the  county  were  registered 

Then,  on  page  86  of  the  report,  the 
following  ap()ears: 

Despite  the  fact  that  Negro  applicants  ar- 
rived first,  the  1960  board  -Invariably  made 
certain"  that  white  applicants  got  prlurtty 
Because  of  the  time-consuming  nature  of  the 
quallQcatlon  tests,  Negro  applicants  were  not 
reached.  Assistance  was  given  to  white  but 
not  to  Negro  applicants.  Negroes  were  in- 
variably required  to  copy  out  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution  and  "more  often  than  not" 
were  required  to  copy  In  full  article  II  of  the 
U  S  Cunstltutlon.  On  the  other  hand,  white 
appllcanu  either  took  no  writing  test  ur  were 
permitted  to  copy  shorter  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  No  white  applicants  were  re- 
jected for  errors  In  their  application  forms, 
but  Negro  applicants  -vere  rejected  because 
of  "formal,  technical,  and  Inconsequential 
errors."  despite  the  fact  that  white  appli- 
cation forms  sliowed  the  siune  errors. 

The  record  is  replete,  both  in  the  oral 
testimony  and  in  this  report,  wiUi  cumu- 
lative evidence  of  this  nature.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  Congress  has  an 
at>solute  right  to  proceed  along  this  line. 

I  shall  now  devote  a  little  attention 
to  the  cases:  then  I  shall  continue  with 
the  remainder  of  my  argument. 

As  early  as  1844,  in  Ex  parte  Yar- 
brough  1 110  UJS.  651.  644) ,  the  Supreme 
Court  explicitly  so  stated  In  recard  to  the 
15th  amendment,  which  prohibits  de- 
nial or  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote 
"by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  accoimt  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  is  occurring; 
tlie  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason 
of  race  or  color  in  the  States  to  wiiich 
I  have  referred 

Section  2  of  the  loUi  amendmt'ut  au- 
thorized Congress  to  enforce  Uie  amend- 
ment by  appropriate  legislation  "when- 
ever that  is  necessary,"  a-s  the  court  also 
stated  in  Yarbrough.  Subsequent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  rig- 
orously maintained  this  position,  where 
the  Court  has  found  as  a  fact  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race  or  color  in  viola- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment.  iGwinn  v. 
United  States.  238  U.S.  347  (1915).  lit- 
eracy test;  Smith  v.  AllwrUfht,  321  US. 
649  (1944),  white  primary;  £>oru  v. 
SchneU.  81  F.  Supp.  872  iS.D.  Ala   1949). 


affd  336  UJS.  933,  Uteracy  test,  and  in 
dicta,  where  such  discrimination  has  not 
been  charged  or  found  to  be  the  fact: 
Lasaiter  v.  Northampton  Election  Board, 
360  VB.  45.  53  (1959  > .  Uteracy  test.  Cf 
Breedlove  v.  Suttles.  302  U.S.  277.  283 
11937)  ). 

One  very  clear  indication  ol  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  law  la  found  in 
the  Lassister  case,  which  it  seems  to  me 
is  peculiarly  in  point  In  this  particular 
situation.  I  wish  to  read  a  quotation 
from  that  case : 

Of  course,  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  Its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  pursue  that  discrimina- 
tion which  the  15ih  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  uproot.  No  suoh  Influence  to 
charged  here. 

In  short,  in  that  case.  But  the  Court 
clearly  contemplated.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  case  and  clearly 
forecast  that  an  exercise  of  legislative 
power  in  respect  of  correcting  that  kind 
of  situation  would  certainly  receive  the 
favor  of  the  Court. 

My  second  argument  is  that  some  op- 
ponents of  the  pending  bill  go  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  there  is  no  deprivation 
wliatever  of  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
literacy  tests.  Such  an  argument  will 
not  stand  in  view  of  the  1961  Report  on 
Voting,  of  the  U.S.  CivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion, to  which  I  have  referred.  There- 
fore, the  question  becomes:  Is  the  num- 
ber of  suits  which  would  have  to  be 
started  m  such  a  situation  so  great,  so 
cumbersome,  or  so  burdensome  as  to  re- 
quire general  legislation?  In  that  re- 
gard, I  produce  two  very  important 
pieces  of  evidence.  The  first  Is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  himself  before  both  the 
Senate  and  House  committees,  in  which 
he  said  that  this  situation,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  situation  of  discrim- 
ination, demands  a  solution  which  can- 
not be  provided  by  lengthy  litigation  on 
a  piecemeal,  county-by-county  basis: 

Until  there  Is  further  action  by  Oongrees, 
thousands  of  Negro  dtlsens  of  this  country 
will  conUnue  to  be  deprived  at  ttoelr  right 
to  vole. 

Also,  we  have  a  most  interesting  chro- 
nolocy  In  one  case,  entitled  "United 
States  against  Lynn,"  It  Is  a  case 
against  the  registrar  in  Forrest  County. 
Miss  ,  based  upon  Just  the  state  of  facts 
which  I  have  described,  namely,  the  dis- 
criminatory application  of  literacy  tests. 
The  case  was  begun  by  none  other  than 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  In  August  1960.  That  was  almost 
2  years  ago.  After  going  through  the 
courts,  including  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
the  case  i.s  now.  at  the  eiul  of  April, 
which  is  the  last  time  we  have  a  report 
on  it  in  1962,  in  the  following  situation: 
The  registrar  still  persists  In  his  discrim- 
inatory use  of  literacy  tests,  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  charged  him 
with  contempt  for  violation  of  the  order 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  That  is 
the  present  posture  of  the  case.  It  has 
advanced  no  further  since  then. 

One  of  the  allegations  of  contempt  is 
that  the  registrar  rejected,  for  an  alleged 
failure  to  read  an  interpretation  of  the 
State  constitution,  57  graduates,  among 
them  one  who  had  been  awarded  a  Na- 
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tional  Science  Foundation  scholarship  to 
Cornell.  According  to  that  ruling,  one 
has  to  be  a  super  Ph.  D.,  iu>t  merely  a 
Ph.  D.,  in  order  to  vote  in  any  of  those 
areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  clear  that 
when  the  Congress  has  a  factual  basis 
for  acting  because  individual  litigation 
becomes  practically  Impossible  in  terms 
of  redressing  grievous  wrongs,  Congress 
has  the  right  to  legislate  m  a  situation  of 
that  nature.  Even  the  most  ardent  op- 
ix)nent  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
(7la  IBktr.  RnsscLLl,  referred  to  this  fact 
I  refer  to  his  interesting  speech  on  April 
24, 1962,  in  which  he  said: 

If  voting  rights  are  withheld  and  denied. 
It  Is  a  criminal  otTense.  We  know  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  oC  the  I7nlted  Statea 
has  a  vaet  horde  of  lawyers  at  Ita  dlspoaal. 
My  latest  Information  la  that  there  are  al- 
most 2.000  such  lawyers  In  the  employ  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  are  supported 
by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
outcry  if  2.000  lawyers  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  were  sent  into  the  100 
counties  in  the  South  where  this  author- 
itative report  of  the  UJS.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  says  there  are  discrimina- 
tory applications  of  literacy  tests,  and 
thereby  denials  of  the  right  to  vote.  The 
roof  of  this  Chamber,  which  has  heard 
much  oratory,  would,  under  those  cir- 
cumstaiu;es.  really  quiver  and  shake. 
Talk  about  filibusters:  there  would  really 
be  a  man-sised  one  If  anything  like  that 
should  happen. 

Yet  it  is  contended  that  hundreds  of 
Government  lawyers  can  be  used  to  try 
these  particular  cases,  which  often  last 
for  months,  and,  Indeed,  for  years — for 
let  us  remember  that  in  each  of  the 
cases  the  Federal  Government  Is  op- 
posed by  all  the  power  of  a  State,  and  the 
resources  of  the  State  are  employed  in 
order  to  provide  its  defense  in  those  ac- 
tions, and  in  each  of  these  situations  the 
entire  State  is  dealt  with. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
Interest  of  elemental  pubUc  order  and 
the  comity  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments,  when 
the  Federal  Government  has  this  con- 
stitutional right — and  I  certainly  believe 
it  has  in  this  instance — It  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  this  situation. 

It  is  said  that  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960 
are  adequate  to  deal  with  the  abuses. 
The  answer  is  that,  despite  125  enforce- 
ment activities  in  approximately  100 
counties,  including  suits  filed,  voting 
records  under  Inspection,  and  FBI  in- 
vestigations, there  are  still  either  no 
Negro  voters  or  a  minlscule  percentage 
of  them  registered  in  many  counties  of 
the  South. 

The  tables  for  the  various  counties  in 
the  Southern  States  are  available  as  an 
appendix  to  the  volume  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  CivU  Rights  Commission.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  funds  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  printing  all  the  tables  In  the  Record, 
but  I  shall  cite  a  few  of  the  overall  figures 
which  are  illuminating  hi  connection 
with  this  situation. 

For  Instance,  let  us  consldar  the  entire 
State  of  Mississippi — not  Just  one  part 
of  it,  but  the  entire  State— and  let  \m 


see  what  the  tabulations  show.  Table  8, 
among  the  charts,  diows  that  of  the 
voting-age  population  of  Negroes  in 
Mississippi,  8.2  percent  are  registered  to 
vote;  and  that  of  the  voting -age  popu- 
lation oi  the  white  citizens  of  Mississippi, 
approximately  40  percent  are  registered 
to  vote.  Later,  I  shaU  supply  the  exact 
figure  in  that  coimection. 

The  table  shows  that  In  Alabama,  63.6 
percent  of  the  white  citizens  of  voting 
age  are  registered  to  vote,  whereas  only 
13.7  percent  of  the  Negro  citizens  of  vot- 
ing age  are  registered  to  vote — viewing 
the  matter  on  a  statewide  basis. 

Table  10.  as  prepared  by  the  CivU 
Rights  Commission,  gives  a  sampling  for 
South  Carolina,  by  referring  to  four 
counties;  and  it  shows  that  4.7  percent  of 
the  Negro  citizens  in  those  four  counties 
in  South  Carolina  are  registered  to  vote, 
as  compared  with  84.5  percent  of  the 
white  citizens  in  those  counties  who  are 
registered  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  refer  to  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission — namely,  that  in  100  coun- 
ties in  8  southern  States,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi, 
there  Is  outright  disenfranchisement  in 
connection  with  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  by  reason  of  the  discriminatory  ap- 
plication of  laws  setting  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting. 

The  reason  for  this  is  clear:  The  test 
of  "understanding"  or  "comprehension" 
is  so  subjective  that  it  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing task  to  present  such  a  case  with 
formal  legal  proof.  One  such  case.  In 
Montgomery  Coimty,  Ala.,  took  a  week  to 
try,  and  required  over  160  witnesses  for 
both  sides.  The  Government  was  re- 
quired to  have  a  staff  of  5  analyze 
36.000  voter  registration  applications, 
over  a  period  of  3  months.  It  had  three 
to  five  lawyers  working  on  the  trial.  Even 
if  the  Government  succeeds  in  satisfying 
the  court  that  this  subjective  standard 
has  been  abused,  how  can  the  resulting 
injunctive  order  be  enforced?  To  estab- 
lish contempt  of  court,  the  Govenmient 
would  again  have  to  cope  with  the  vague, 
elusive  standard  of  "understanding"  or 
"comprehension."  In  another  case,  in 
Forrest  County,  Miss.,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  been  proceeding  against  the  vot- 
ing registrar  since  August  1960;  and  at 
this  point,  despite  diUgent  efforts  at  every 
stage,  he  is  stUl  attanpUng  to  prosecute 
a  contempt  action  against  the  registrar. 

I  have  referred  to  that  case  as  being 
that  of  United  States  again^st  Lynd.  I 
gave  its  history  a  minute  ago.  The  reg- 
istrar is  now  charged  with  violating  a 
court  of  appeals  order  by  refusing  to 
register  every  Negro  appUcant,  many 
for  "illiteracy,"  Including  five  college 
graduates,  one  of  whom  had  been 
awarded  a  National  Science  Foundation 
scholarship  at  CorneU.  Finally,  it  must 
be  noted  that  these  suits  account  for 
only  2  of  the  67  counties  In  that  State 
alone,  none  of  the  remainder  of  which 
will  consider  the  decrees  In  those  cases 
as  binding  upon  themselves,  as  we  know 
orUy  too  well. 

Obviously,  Mr,  President,  where  such 
legislation  is  constitutional— and  I 
strongly  contend  that  It  Is  constitutional 
in  this,  case — we  strongly  contend  that 
Congress  may  use  a  proper  measure  of 


power  In  order  to  effect  some  standard 
basis  by  which  such  protracted  legisla- 
tion may  be  avoided,  in  order  that  a  con- 
stitutional result  may  be  achieved.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  constitutional  re- 
sult to  be  achieved  is  assurance  of  the 
right  to  vote  without  discrimination 
against  Negroes,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
15th  amendment.  Let  us  never  forget 
that. 

To  this,  the  opponents  of  this  bUl  re- 
ply by  pointing  to  the  more  than  3,000 
counties  around  the  country  in  which  no 
discrimination  in  the  application  of 
literacy  tests  is  aUeged,  but  to  which  the 
pending  measure  would  apply.  In  other 
words,  it  is  argued  that  the  blU  would 
apply  throughout  the  country,  whereas 
it  is  aUeged  that  the  abuse  referred  to 
exists  in  only  a  certain  number  of  coun- 
ties. However,  it  has  often  been  held 
that  the  Congress  has  a  wide  choice  of 
meims  for  implementing  its  constitu- 
tional power  to  safeguard  the  right  to 
vote.  {United  StaUt  v.  Classic.  313  U.S. 
299,  320  (1941)  and  cases  therein  cited.) 
SimUar  arguments  were  made  against 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957  and  1960, 
to  which  the  opponents  themselves  now 
aUude  with  satisfaction. 

Let  us  remember  that  as  to  the  choice 
of  means,  similar  arguments  were  made 
against  the  CivU  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and 
1960.  Yet  the  opponents  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  now  refer  to  those  statutes 
as  proper  ones,  whereas  at  the  time  when 
they  were  under  consideration,  the  same 
persons  argued  as  heatedly  that  those 
measures  woiUd  destroy  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Congress  has  often  applied  a  general 
rule  throughout  the  Nation,  although  the 
need  was  only  local.  A  prime  example  is 
the  Landrum-GrifBn  Act.  in  which  C3on- 
gress  found  abuses  in  a  few  unions,  and 
applied  safeguards  to  all.  Finding  a 
voting  requirement  beyond  certain  limi- 
tations to  be  excessive  and  unreason- 
able and  establishing  a  maximum  liter- 
acy test  for  States  whit^  choose  to  use 
such  tests  is  an  equally  legitimate 
method  by  which  to  eliminate  the  abuses 
which  have  been  doctmiented  in  at  least 
eight  States. 

I  have  referred  to  them  by  quoting 
from  the  Commission's  report. 

Now,  Bifr.  President,  let  us  remember, 
too,  that  this  statute,  if  it  passes,  will  not 
upset  the  normal  literacy  test  proce- 
dures of  aU  our  States.  They  go  ahead 
and  do  business  Just  the  same.  It  will 
only  set  a  standard  where  that  standard 
must  be  repaired  to  if  any  person  feels 
he  is  being  discriminated  against. 
There  he  may  use  a  certificate.  In  New 
Yort:  State  we  call  for  an  eighth  grade 
education.  The  Federal  Government 
will  reduce  that  requirement  to  a  sixth 
grade  certificate,  if  this  bill  passes. 

An  important  thing  to  remember  in 
that  regard  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  wUl  have  to  find 
that  it  is  a  reasonable  test,  a  reasonable 
means  for  ascertaining  the  capability  of 
a  voter  to  vote.  It  is  interesting  that  in 
all  this  debate  I  have  not  heard  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  a  sfacth  grade  certi- 
ficate In  terms  of  qualifying  a  person  to 
understand  what  he  is  voting  for.  So  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  question 
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About  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
wlU  hold  It  to  be  a  perfectly  reaaonable 

I  revert  to  the  first  point  I  made,  the 
critical  need  of  a  cloture  vote  limiting 
debate  on  the  amendment.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant votes  on  civil  rights  ever  cast  in 
the  history  of  civil  rights,  and  It  is  also 
going  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
votes  of  any  kind  cast  in  this  Congress. 
Let  us  be  very  clear  on  that. 

If  the  cloture  motion  fails,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  sup- 
ports it.  and  if  it  ultimately  fails  on  the 
second  vote,  and  this  bill  has  to  be  taken 
down,  then  we  shall  have  had  a  clear 
demonstration,  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
that  the  will  of  the  majority,  even  after 
reasonable  debate,  can  be  defied  by  a 
minority  and  a  filibuster.  It  will  show 
that  the  failure  to  get  the  Senate  rules 
amended  in  January.  1961.  and  again  in 
September,  when  the  Issue  was  shelved. 
was  a  grave  error;  and  it  will  provide  a 
powerful  argiunent  for  amending  the 
rules  when  there  is  another  opportunity 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  session  in  Janu- 
ary. 1963. 

If.  happily,  the  cloture  motion  .should 
be  successful,  then  it  also  would  be 
historical,  because  it  would  demonstrate 
that,  on  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
sides,  there  Is  enough  determination  and 
enough  fidelity  to  the  pledges  of  our  re- 
spective parties  and  to  the  cryinK  in- 
justices in  the  country  to  effect  cloture, 
which  many  Senators  are  not  happy 
about,  in  order  to  bring  about  elemental 
legislation. 

If  this  happens,  we  shall  have  a 
historic  milestone  in  terms  of  the 
balance  of  power;  and  the  power  of  a 
minority  to  frustrate,  not  only  in  civil 
rights,  and  not  only  by  filibuster,  but 
merely  by  threat  of  one  in  many  issues, 
will  finally  have  been  broken 

I  am  not  for  limiting  debate  un- 
reasonably or  for  adopting  rules  used 
in  the  other  body.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr  DottclasI  and  I.  in  all  our 
efforts,  have  not  suggested  that.  The 
most  we  have  suggested  is  a  limitation 
of  30  days  of  debate,  not  even  under 
germaneness  rules,  and  that  then  cloture 
could  be  brought  about  by  a  majority 
of  51  Senators.  We  have  been  reason- 
able in  our  approach,  and  understand- 
ably, because  this  is  a  great  deliberative 
body,  but  it  has  come  to  a  historical 
turning  point  in  these  dangerous  days. 
We  are  either  going  to  be  able  to  do 
that  or  we  are  going  to  show  demon- 
strably that  we  cannot  go  forward  as  a 
body  which  is  ruled  by  a  mimiity  I 
hope  that  will  not  happen.  I  do  not 
want  it  as  an  argument  for  January 
1963.  I  would  rather  we  would  be  suc- 
cessful on  a  cloture  motion.  But  if  we 
are  not,  I  think  the  country  vill  have 
clearly  written  before  it  one  of  the  major 
issues  of  the  political  campaign  of  1962. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  yield  the 
floor 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  debate  today  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  of  this  debate 
on     voting     rights     legislation,     almost 


everything  that  can  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  has  already  been  said. 
A  year  from  now  much  of  our  rhetoric 
may  be  forgotten,  but  the  testimony 
which  has  been  printed  in  this  volume  of 
hearings  on  S.  480,  S.  2750,  and  S.  2979. 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate,  reveals  certain  In- 
formation that  caruiot  be  forgotten. 

I  will  And  It  hard  to  blot  out  of  my 
mind  the  recorded  testimony  that  re- 
veaLs  the  image  of  the  Negro  citizen  with 
a  graduate  decree  who  had  to  copy  page 
after  page  of  a  State  constitution  on  five 
separate  occasions,  only  to  be  rejected 
each  time  because  she  omitted  a  word  or 
some  of  the  punctuation. 

I  will  not  forget  the  case  of  the  Negro 
applicant  who  failed  to  explain  "due 
process  of  law"  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
registrar  who  not  only  had  no  legal 
training,  but  who  had  less  formal  edu- 
cation than  many  of  the  applicants. 

I  know  that  I  will  remember  the  Negro 
applicant  who  was  rejected  for  misspell- 
ings by  a  registrar  who  misspelled  the 
word  misspellings 

These  are  a  few  of  the  human  .situa- 
tions embodied  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  that 
there  are  16  counties  in  which  Negroes 
of  votmg  age  are  the  majority  but  where 
no  Negro  is  regist*"red  to  vote,  and  49 
counties  in  which  Negroes  are  the  ma- 
jority and  le.ss  than  5  jxTccnt  of  these 
eligible  are  registered 

These  are  a  few  of  the  inju-stices  be- 
hind the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion's  dry 
statistics  that  there  are  129  counties  in 
10  States  where  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  eligible  Negro  citizens  are  reei.stered. 
So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr  President,  that 
there  can  be  no  real  argument  about  the 
need  for  legislation  That  much  is  con- 
ceded. There  does  not  have  to  t)e  a 
situation  in  which  citizens  in  all  of  the 
counties,  or  in  half,  or  even  in  one-third 
of  the  counties,  are  being  denied  their 
rights  in  order  to  have  a  need  for  legus- 
lation  We  pa.ss  bills  here  to  remedy 
wrongs  against  a  .single  person  and 
wrong.s  which  are  much  less  fundamental 
than  the  denial  of  a  persons  right  to 
choose  his  own  government 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
Ifacues  the  Senate  Calendar  On  that 
calendar  are  a  number  of  what  we  call 
private  bills  Those  private  bills  fre- 
quently refer  to  claims  of  citizens  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  take  justifiable  pride 
in  righting  the  wrongs,  in  seeing  to  it 
that  claims  of  citizens  aeainst  this  great 
Government  of  ours  are  paid,  or  that 
there  is  justice  done  with  respect  to  the 
claims. 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a  lawyer 
so  I  can  not  enter  the  scholarly  debate 
about  the  constitutionahty  of  this  bill  on 
the  same  terms  as  some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  But  I  have  read  the 
words  of  the  15th  amendment  "that  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude,"  and  that  "Congress 


shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

This  proposed  legislation  does  not  im- 
pair tiie  power  of  States  to  impose  liter- 
acy requirements,  but  merely  substitutes 
an  objective  standard  for  loose  rules 
which  have  been  discriminatively  ap- 
plied. I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
tlie  Constitution  establishes  the  unequiv- 
ocal right  of  the  States  to  set  standards 
for  voting.  That  same  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  those  rights  cannot  be  applied 
in  a  discriminatory  manner.  In  other 
words,  a  right  for  one  or  a  standard  for 
one  person  must  be  applied  equally  to 
another. 

If  this  pending  measure  is  not  "appro- 
priate legislation."  then  I  am  not  sure 
how  the  15th  amendment  can  be  effec- 
tively enforced.  And  I  might  add  that 
I  have  some  pretty  fair  constitutional 
lawyers  on  my  side — among  them  Dean 
Gnswold  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  a 
mombor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Nor  am  I  impressed  with  the  argument 
that  this  proposal  would  demean  the 
value  of  the  vote  or  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  government  in  the  United 
States  I  would  even  venture  to  say  that 
there  may  be  illiterate  persons  In  this 
Nation  better  able  to  judge  candidates 
and  the  is*ues  than  .some  who  have  mas- 
tered the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 
In  fact  there  are  30  States  In  this  Na- 
tion-my  own  among  them — which  do 
not  require  literacy  at  all  as  a  prerequi- 
.•^ite  for  voting,  and  I  would  be  hard  put 
to  .say  that  these  States  are  not  as  wisely 
trovernrd  as  the  20  which  do  Impose 
literacy  requiremenLs.  The  Man.<fleld- 
Dirk.sen  amendment  would  not  abolish 
literacy  as  a  requirement  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  literacy  tests  must  be  applied 
equally  without  discrimination.  The 
Mansfield-Dirk.sen  amendment  states 
that  any  person  who  has  completed  six 
primary  grados  'n  public  school  or  in  any 
accredited  private  school  cannot  reason- 
ably be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
k-rounds  of  illiteracy  or  lack  of  sufficient 
education  And  I  find  that  a  perfectly 
reasonable  factual  basis  on  which  to 
legislate 

Mr  President,  let  us  keep  this  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  in  perspective.  It  is 
only  a  small  step  toward  assuring  Ameri- 
cans their  constitutional  rights.  It  will 
not  be  of  any  direct  help  to  the  millions 
of  Negro  children  who  are  being  denied 
their  constitutional  rights  by  being  kept 
in  srvregated  schools  or  who  are  being 
denied  other  privileges  under  the  law. 
It  will  not  help  the  millions  of  nonwhite 
Americans  who  cannot  buy  or  rent  a 
home  on  the  same  terms  as  whites.  It 
will  not  break  down  the  barriers  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  which  keep 
so  many  Americans  in  impoverished  cir- 
cumstances. 

All  the  Mansfield-EMrksen  amendment 
will  do  is  to  take  a  useful,  moderate,  rea- 
sonable, and  effective  step  toward  assur- 
ing all  Americans  the  right  to  vote.  This 
is  a  promise  we  made  to  ourselves  al- 
most 100  years  ago  In  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Let  us  take  a  step  to  keep  this 
promise  today. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may.  to  put  the  mat- 
ters we  have  been  discussing  In  a  wider 
context. 
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Last  month  we  had  a  visit  from  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  of  Britidn.  I  vividly 
recall  how,  2  years  ago,  he  spoke  to 
the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  He  warned  them  that  a  "wind 
of  change"  was  blowing  throughout  their 
continent. 

That  wind  of  change  is  blowing  not 
only  in  Africa,  but  also  throughout  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
are  attaining  freedom  and  its  most  es- 
sential right — the  right  to  vote. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when,  looking  at  our  actions  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  wondered  whether  we 
knew  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing. 

I  think  that  we  do  now.  In  the  United 
Nations,  we  are  voting  with  freedom  and 
the  future,  not  with  colonialism  and  the 
past. 

We  have  given  pain  to  some  of  our 
oldest  and  best  friends  because  of  the 
votes.  That  could  not  be  helped.  We 
were  on  the  side  of  what  was  right,  what 
was  just.  We  were  on  the  side  of  what 
was  inevitable,  a  much-needed  change. 

When  Mr.  Macmillan  spoke  to  the 
South  Africans,  he  did  not  expect  that 
his  words  woud  give  them  any  pleasure, 
and  they  did  not. 

In  f«u:t.  he  was  ^arply  criticized,  but 
he  spoke  courageously.  He  spoke  as  a 
statesman.    He  spoke  properly. 

Our  European  friends,  however,  do 
from  time  to  time  make  one  point  that 
.•^licks,  and  hurts,  particularly  as  we  cast 
our  votes  in  the  United  Nations  for  free- 
dom and  against  colonialism.  They  say 
we  should  apply  the  same  standard  to 
ourselves  that  we  do  to  them.  They  say, 
and  rightly,  that  we  should  practice  at 
h.omc  what  we  preach  abroad.  They  say 
v.e  should  practice  what  we  say  at  the 
United  Nations  and  the  way  we  vote  at 
the  United  Nations. 

After  all,  the  wind  of  change,  the 
freedom  wind,  does  not  stop  at  the  Iwun- 
darles  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
divide  and  flow  around  us,  leaving  us 
becalmed  In  the  midst  of  the  hurricane. 

People  are  speaking  up  for  their  rights, 
here  at  home  sis  well  as  in  Africa,  in 
Latin  America,  in  Asia,  and  everywhere 
else. 

They  are  demanding  the  right  to  vote. 

I  am  liappy  to  say  that  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  are  speaking  up  for 
their  rights.  The  other  day  I  read  an 
article  which  said  that  students  in  uni- 
versities In  CsechoslOTakia  had  spoken 
out  against  the  totalitarian  regime. 
Workers  In  Spain  have  been  striking  for 
better  benefits:  better  wages  and  better 
living  conditions.  All  over  the  world 
people  are  demanding  that  they  be  treat- 
ed as  human  beings,  with  the  qualities 
of  dignity  and  decency  to  wliich  human- 
kind Is  entitled. 

I  have  been  saddened  to  read.  In  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  of  the  petty  and  pathetic  strata- 
Kerns  which  have  been  used  to  keep 
Americans  from  gaining,  or  even  hold- 
ing, the  right  to  vote. 

Registrars  have  vanished.  Tricks  have 
been  played  with  cards.  Even  passages 
from  the  Constitution,  the  hallowed 
charter  of  our  liberties,  have  been  used 
in  a  kind  of  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose" 
game. 


We  are  seeking  to  do  away  with  only 
one  of  these  petty  tricks,  a  so-called  lit- 
eracy test  administered  in  such  a  way 
that  any  of  us  here  in  this  body  could 
easily  fail  it,  but  for  the  color  of  ovu: 
skin. 

It  is  a  small  thing  we  are  seeking  to  do, 
a  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  will  still  require  determination,  per- 
sistence— yes,  and  often,  in  some  places, 
courage — to  register  to  vote.  But  it  will 
be  a  little  harder  to  say  "no"  and  to 
make  it  stick. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
we  know  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing, 
and  that  It  Is  blowing  within  our  own  be- 
loved country. 

Democracy  is  under  attack  today,  ev- 
ery hour  of  the  day  and  night.  A  world 
of  coercion,  of  tyranny,  confronts  our 
world  of  free  choice. 

But  democracy  can  be  sapped  from 
within  as  well  as  besieged  from  without. 

Democracy  Is  an  end,  or  objective, 
but  it  is  also  a  means.  It  must  work  as 
a  means  by  which  people  can  meet  their 
problems,  or  its  survival  as  an  end  is  less 
than  certain. 

I  would  like  to  meet  Rev.  John  Henry 
Scott  erf  East  Carroll  Parish  in  Louisiana 
and  talk  with  him  about  democracy.  On 
page  51  of  the  Commission's  report  on 
voting  it  says  that  Reverend  Scott  "no- 
ticed the  streets  where  they  vote;  they 
were  fixed  •  •  •  I  noticed  the  people 
that  vote,  the  officers  of  the  law  re- 
spected them  and  treated  them  different 
from  the  people  that  didn't  vote.  •  •  •" 

I  do  not  know  whether  Reverend  Scott 
would  have  passed  the  literacy  test  we 
are  talking  about  today;  he  did  not  get 
that  far. 

Although  he  had  lived  in  the  same 
place  all  his  life,  he  was  not  able  to  find 
two  registered  voters  to  vouch  for  his  ex- 
istence. He  had  lived  in  one  area  all  of 
his  life,  yet  could  not  find  two  registered 
voters  to  vouch  that  he  was  alive. 

Yes.  he  was  "the  invisible  man" — and 
it  was  not  science  fiction,  but  plain,  hard, 
disagreeable  fact. 

These  facts  were  testified  to  before 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  under  oath. 
That  is  a  body  constituted  under  law 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  think  Reverend  Scott  had  a  good 
down-to-earth  grasp  oi  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  and  why  he  wanted  it.  To 
him.  it  meant  both  a  better  life  ma- 
terially, and  also  an  ampler  measure 
of  human  dignity. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today  to  show 
that  democracy  can  work,  right  within 
this  Chamber.  The  Issue  before  us  has 
been  thoroughly  explored,  investigated, 
debated,  and  dissected. 

We  must — unless  there  is  something 
self-destructive,  something  almost  suici- 
dal about  the  rules  under  which  we  are 
functioning— be  able  to  vote  on  this 
issue. 

The  members  of  the  South  African 
Pariiament  listened  to  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  and  then  proceeded  to  ignore 
his  solemn  warning,  with  results  which 
are  already  tragic  and  which  may,  Ood 
forbid,  become  even  more  tragic. 

The  preacher  and  poet  John  Donne 
once  said:  "Any  man's  death  diminishes 
rae.  because  I  am  involved  in  Mankinde; 


And  therefore  never  aend  to  ask  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee." 

Liberty  is  just  as  indivisible,  democ- 
racy is  just  as  indivisible.  If  the  bell 
tolls  against  democracy  in  any  comer 
of  our  country ;  if  citizens  are  denied  the 
vote  without  just  cause,  it  toila  for  us 
here  in  Washington,  in  our  respective 
States,  and  here  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Senate,  too. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  yesterday  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  in  re- 
gard to  the  Senate  rules.  If  the  Senate 
is  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  a 
vote  on  the  moderate,  rectsonabie.  limited 
proposal  known  as  the  literacy  test  pro- 
posal, it  will  be  manifestly  and  crystal 
clear  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  must 
be  changed  so  that  the  Senate  may  exer- 
cise its  will  and  its  purpose  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  namely, 
to  do  the  business  of  Ciovemment. 

No  one  objects  to  full  debate  on  the 
issues  which  come  before  this  body.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  protest  any  effort 
to  curtail  full  and  complete  discussitm. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  Senate 
does  have  the  right  to  bring  the  issue 
before  it  to  a  head  and  to  vote  it  up 
or  down.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  minor- 
ity of  the  Senate  has  the  right  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  reserving  the  issue 
before  it. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  reso- 
lution of  that  issue  may  be  contrary  to 
what  I  believe  may  be  right  and  con- 
trary to  my  vote.  But  I,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  sent  here  by  a  sovereign 
State,  believe  that  I  have  an  obligation 
to  fullfiU  the  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  requires  that  there  shall  be 
a  majority  for  a  quorum,  and  that  a 
quorum  is  capable  of  doing  the  business 
of  the  Senate. 

Rule  XXn  has  been  called  the  grave- 
yard of  civil  rights.  Those  who  have 
opposed  any  liberalization  in  rule  XXII 
have  denied  that  the  present  rule  makes 
it  uuix>S5ible  for  the  Senate  to  act. 

The  main  argument  in  behalf  of  rule 
XXn  is  that  it  is  still  an  effective  nile. 
It  permits  the  Senate  to  act.  Those  who 
speak  up  for  rule  XXH  say  that  the  rule 
does  not  deny  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  act,  but  rather  permits  tbe  Senate  to 
act  with  due  process  and  due  considera- 
tion. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  vote  will 
prove  that  rule  XXH  can  work.  We 
shall  shortly  have  the  opportunity  to 
test  the  effect  of  rule  XXn.  If  it  does 
not  work,  if  the  cloture  motion  fails,  aiwi 
the  pending  literacy  test  pr(KX)saI  must 
be  drc^?ped  for  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress,  it  will  be  abtuidantly  clear 
that  the  rule  needs  changing. 

I  repeat  that  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate  would  do  justice  to  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
requires  the  Congress  to  take  apiwxvri- 
ate  steps  ttirough  legislatioti  to  enforce 
the  mandate  of  the  15th  amendment. 
If  the  present  modest  proposal  <rf  a  lit' 
eracy  test  is  to  be  pushed  into  the  grave- 
yard of  rule  yxTT  obstructkin,  I  sajr  that 
the  evidence  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  rules  must  be  changed. 

I  think  the  record  is  equally  clear  that 
this  Senator  has  urged  for  years  that 
the  rules  be  changed  so  that  the  Senate 
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can  legislate,  which  is  Its  primary  duty. 
The  Senate  Is  not  merely  a  public  forum ; 
It  Is  a  legislative  body,  and  to  legislate 
means  that  we  must  debate.  But  to 
legislate  means  also  to  decide,  to  make 
decisions. 

If  that  be  the  case,  if  the  vote  6n  clo- 
ture should  fail,  I  renew  my  pledge  to 
work  tmtirlngly  with  our  majority  leader 
to  see  that  rule  XXn  is  changed  in  1963. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  my  friend  the 
minority  whip,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHKLl.  For  many  years 
1-^  and  I,  one  a  Republican  and  the  other 
a  Democrat,  have  urged  liberalizing  rule 
XXn.  without  any  regard  to  partisan- 
ship. We  have  worked  together  to  get 
what  we  have  believed  would  be  a  sen- 
sible liberalization  and  modernization  of 
rule  XXn  so  that  after  many  days  of 
debate,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would 
be  able  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close 
and  permit  Senators  to  vote  upon  the 
substance  of  the  issue  before  the  Senate. 

Whether  cloture  could  be  effected  by 
majority  vote,  or  whether  there  would  be 
some  modification  of  such  a  proE>osal 
which  would  liberalize  the  present  rule,  I 
repeat  that  if  the  vote  tomorrow  on  clo- 
ture fails,  there  will  be  but  one  course  for 
this  Senator  and.  I  hope,  for  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  other  Senators  to  follow  That 
course  would  reopen  the  issue  of  rule 
XXII  in  the  beginning  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 1963 — and  we  would  see  to  it  that 
the  rule  Is  modified,  liberalized  and 
modernized. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  exact- 
ly correct.  If  the  Ricord  discloses,  as  I 
am  sure  it  will,  not  only  a  great  majority 
of  Senators  prepared  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  pending  proposed  legislation,  but  al- 
so the  shameful  fact  that  those  Sena- 
tors will  not  be  given  an  opportunity 
so  to  vote.  I  prophesy  that  early  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress  there  will 
be  adequate  votes  at  long  last  to  change 
the  rules  so  that  the  majority  of  Sena- 
tors can,  after  reasonable  debate,  exer- 
cise their  judgment  to  vote  in  favor  of 
or  in  opposition  to  whatever  type  of  pro- 
posed legislation  is  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  completely  agree  with  my  able 
friend  that  in  the  argument  he  makes 
there  Is  no  political  distinction  between 
us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  has  always  approached  prob- 
lems of  this  nature  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  objective  and  nonpartisan  man- 
ner. On  the  subject  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  there  Is  no  room  for  partisan- 
ship. The  purpose  of  the  rules  is  to 
permit  the  Senate  to  conduct  the  public 
business,  insofar  as  we  are  empowered 
to  do  so.  linder  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  pledge  myself  to  work 
untiringly  with  our  majority  leader  and 
with  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  see 
that  rule  XXll  is  changed  in  1963  I 
am  confident  that  our  eCforts  will  prove 
successful. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  in  sup- 
port of  the  literacy  test  bill,  as  well  as  a 
telegram  in  support  of  this  legislation 
from  the  legislative  director  of  the  AFT.- 


CIO.  Andrew  J.  BiemiUer,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom   the   New   York   Times.    May    8,    1962) 
The   Literacy  Test   Bill 

For  mure  than  2  weeka  a  group  of  South- 
ern Senators  have  been  holding  up  a  vote 
on  the  administration's  literacy  test  bill  If 
this  bill  were  to  piiss.  It  would  forbid  any 
State  to  dl.sorlmlnate  aRainst  Negroes  or  any- 
body else  In  setting  literacy  standards  fcjr 
voting  In  Federal  elections  This  filibuster, 
like  all  other  tlUbvisters  in  the  Senate,  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  a  Senate  majority  from 
having  Its  way  The  bills  opponents  are 
Implicitly  conceding  that  they  do  not  care 
for  majority  rule 

How  large  a  majority  would  support  the 
bill  If  It  were  brought  to  a  vote  Is  uncer- 
tain Supporters  of  the  measure  were 
claiming  54  votes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  and  some  of  them  thought,  as  Senator 
Keating  said,  that  the  bill  wuuld  succeed  "if 
the  full  weight  of  the  President  were  placed 
behind  this  cause    as  It  has  been  on  others  " 

However,  becatise  of  the  Senate's  tradi- 
tional solicitude  for  Its  own  minorities,  a 
two-thirds  vote  Is  required  f'T  closure  of  de- 
bale — or  the  approval  of  67  Senators  when 
the  whole  Senate  is  present  and  Vi>ting  Yes- 
terday the  Se.nate  leaders  filed  a  closure 
motion,  which  will  be  taken  to  a  vote  on 
Wednesday  It  Is  not  e.xpected  to  piiss,  but 
the  Demtxratlc  leader.  .Senator  M'\Nsriri.D, 
Is  not  yet  ready  V^  give  up 

Nor  shiivild  he  and  his  ci^lleagues  who  sup- 
port the  bill  give  up  The  issue  Is  as  clear 
as  It  was  nearly  a  century  ago  when  the 
15th  amendment  stipulated  that  the  right 
to  vote  should  not  be  "denied  or  abridged" 
on  account  of  race  or  color  Literacy  tests 
In  the  South  have  notoriously  been  used  to 
disfranchise  the  Negro  It  Is  time  to  abate 
this  abu.se 

This  Is  a  National  and  not  a  State  Issue 
For  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  act  for 
all  of  us  and  should  not  l>e  chosen  by  a  dis- 
criminatory vote  This  Is  a  principle  that 
no  amount  of  sophistry  can  change 


I  From   the  Washington  Post,  May  7     19«2| 
Test  on  Voting  Rights 

While  the  deba'e  over  voting  rights  drones 
on  In  the  Senate,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  moved  against  a  registrar  In  Forrest 
County,  Mississippi,  for  refusing  to  register 
Negro  applicants  despite  a  court  order  for- 
bidding discrimination  This  Is  a  very 
promising;  effort  to  enforce  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  I960  If  this  venture  for 
the  o5)en;ng  of  voting  txxjths  tcj  Negro  citi- 
zens had  succeeded  so<:>ner  there  would  be 
less  interest  in  the  runtroverslal  bill  to 
prescribe  that  a  six*h  grade  education  will 
satisfy  S'ate  literacy  requirements  for  vot- 
ing. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Department's 
request  that  the  uflendlng  Mississippi  reg- 
istrar be  held  In  contempt  of  court  was 
rejected  by  the  district  court  An  appeal 
has  been  filed,  however  in  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  If  It  should  fall  there 
It  win  d  lUbtless  be  takep  to  the  Supreme 
Court  The  case  for  contempt  appears  to  be 
strong  s,nce  the  ofBclal  refused  to  register 
at  least  19  Negro  applicants.  Including  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  fellow  and  three 
college  g.'aduates  If  the  registrar  persists 
In  his  refusal  to  do  his  duty  under  the  law, 
he  can  be  kept  in  Federal  cust<xly  until  he 
compiles  with  the  orders  of  the  courts 

The  It'eO  act  also  provides  for  bypassing 
recalcitrant  State  voting  registrars  If  th*t 
should  become  necessary  Where  a  pattern 
of  racial  discrimination  Is  found,  the  court 
can  appoint  a  voting  referee  who  could  deter- 


mine whether  applicants  are  qualified  to  reg- 
ister and  then  provide  them  with  voting 
certificates  This  system  created  only  2 
years  ago  ought  to  be  tested  to  the  full 
extent   of    the    powers    it    provides. 

Mat  8.  1962 
Senator  Hiblrt  H    Hlmphrct. 
Washington.    DC 

AFLr  CIO  strongly  supp<jrts  passage  cf 
Mansheld-Dlrksen  bill  providing  that  com- 
pietion  of  six  grades  of  formal  education 
shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  State  literacy  tests 
as  qiialitloatluns  for  voting  In  Federal 
primaries  and  eiectloiis  Such  legislation  is 
urgently  nedeed  to  prevent  discriminatory 
denial  of  the  right  t<i  vote  to  Negroes  In 
violation  of  gu.irantees  of  such  right  con- 
tained in  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
US  Constitution  Of  utmost  Importance 
Seii.Hte  have  opportunity  to  vote  upon  and 
pass  this  nece.ssary  measure  We  especially 
urge  yuu  to  vote  for  cloture  and  against  any 
m>jtlon  to  table  the  literacy  test  bill. 
Andrew  J  Biemillki, 
ni'i-rtc  Department  of  Legislation, 

AFL-CIO 


YOUTH  S  OTHER  CORPS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
Waslungton  Post  recently  expressed  in 
it.s  editorial  comments  support  for 
prompt  passage  by  the  Congre^  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  bills  which 
have  been  reported  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  committees. 

As  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  proposal.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  legislation  will  be  acted 
upon  favorably  before  we  adjourn.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  shame  if  this 
legislation  which  would  help  many  young 
men  and  also  be  of  such  benefit  for  our 
conservation  program  In  our  State  and 
national  parks  should  be  further  post- 
poned. I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
28.  1962,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YotTTHS   Other  Corps 

The  overwhelming  bipartisan  support  In 
Congress  for  expanding  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
the  surest  measure  of  the  broad  acceptance 
of  an  Ideu  that  was  once  regarded  as  a  dan- 
gerous novelty.  The  applause  for  the  Peace 
Corps  ought  to  encourage  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  parallel  proposal  for  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  now  sequestered  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee  This  legislation 
would  create  a  12,000-member  corps  similar 
to  the  CCC  of  New  Deal  days  and  would 
give  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
22  a  chance  to  work  In  useful  public  projects 
such  as  reforestation  at  pay  of  970  a  month 

Comparable  legislation  before  the  Senate 
calls  fur  a  larger  corps  of  150.000  but  once 
the  House  has  .ipproved  Its  version  a  compro- 
mise can  surely  be  worked  out.  One  Inter- 
esting provision  of  the  House  bill  would  also 
establish  a  'Home  Town  Peace  Corps'"  of 
25  000  In  which  youngsters  could  work  on 
local  public  projects,  living  at  home  and 
earning  up  to  t20  a  week. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  would  enable 
Congress  to  give  thousands  of  American 
youngsters  a  chance  to  make  a  contribution 
to  their  community  and  country — to  do 
something  for  others  as  well  as  themselves. 
We  can  think  of  few  more  appealing  ways 
of  providing  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of 
youth,  especially  of  adolescents  who  may  be 


restless,  rootless,  and  jobless.  While  no 
corps  can  pretend  to  offer  a  cure  to  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  lack  of  affirmative  programs 
for  jobless  youths  Is  plainly  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Significantly,  the  District  Urban  Service 
Corps  has  been  a  success  In  Its  first  year  of 
operation.  This  privately  supported  local 
program  now  has  about  ISO  volunteer  work- 
ers and  will  need  4  or  S  times  as  many  to 
carry  out  Its  task  of  helping  needy  children. 
This  small  but  useful  corps  has  served  as  a 
pilot  project  and  provides  heartening  proof 
that  the  desire  to  give  is  strong  In  a  society 
where  so  much  stress  Is  placed  on  the  de- 
lights of  get. 

COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  SE- 
CRET ARMY  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  a  most  unusual  experience  the  other 
day  in  receiving  a  letter  on  which  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  comment. 

Like  many  or  all  of  my  colleagues  I 
have  just  received  a  communication  from 
a  group  whose  very  name  conjures  up  a 
picture  of  terror,  violence,  and  brutal 
inhumanity.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Secret  Army  Organization,  which  even 
as  I  speak  is  trying  to  provoke  civil  war 
in  Algeria  and  to  wreck  the  painstak- 
ingly negotiated  cease-fire  between 
Prance  and  the  provisional  Algerian 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secret  Army  Organ- 
ization— which  I  shall  refer  to  hence- 
forth by  Its  French  initials,  OAS.  but  not 
to  be  confused  with  what  we  call  the 
Organization  of  American  States  of  the 
pan -American  area — had  the  Insolence 
to  write  me  t,hat  it  is  "completely  de- 
voted to  the  ideals  and  to  the  goals"  of 
the  Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO  na- 
tions, which  met  in  Paris  this  January, 
As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Atlantic 
Convention  met  under  semlofBclal  aus- 
pices, and  lt£  chairman  and  guiding 
spirit  was  our  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Christian  Herter. 
How.  one  might  ask,  could  an  under- 
ground organization  such  as  the  OAS 
have  anything  in  common  with  the  At- 
lantic Convention  which  represents  the 
finest  in  the  European  and  American 
tradition? 

The  OAS.  Mr.  President,  claims  that 
the  "bloody  struggle"  in  Algeria  Involves 
not  only  the  vital  Interests  of  "Algerian 
Frenchmen."  as  they  put  It,  but  In  the 
end  envisages  the  overthrow  of  the  Fifth 
Republic.  In  the  final  stage  of  this 
struggle,  says  the  OAS,  there  will  emerge 
a  government  consisting  of  "the  healthy 
forces  in  France  which  will  assure  France 
a  happy  future  and  will  give  the  Atlantic 
allies  the  ceiialnty  of  a  monolithic 
unity."  The  OAS  indentifles  itself  with 
an  "Atlantic  culture"  whose  struggle 
against  communism  is  the  same  as  the 
anti-Moslem  struggle  in  Algiers  and 
Oran  and  the  same  as  the  mutiny  against 
General  De  G^aulle,  who  is  accused  of 
treason. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  I  read  the 
term  "monolithic  unity,"  I  become  sus- 
picious. People  who  talk  In  terms  of 
monolithic  unity  generally  have  one-way 
minds.  Generally  they  have  a  concept 
of  unity  which  Is  based  on  the  unity  of 
compulsion,  of  coercion.  Monolithic 
unity  is  not  the  pattern  of  Atlantic  unity. 


Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  as  a  signer  of  the  original  "Declara- 
tion of  Atlantic  Unity"  In  July  of  1961. 
I  have  only  one  reason  to  give  this  arro- 
gant document  the  dignity  of  a  public 
reference.  And  that  is  to  refute  the 
claim  that  the  assassins  of  the  OAS  have 
anything  in  common  with  the  spirit 
motivating  the  architects  of  Atlantic 
unity. 

Mr.  President,  every  morning  when  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  what  the  Secret 
Army  Organization  has  been  doing  in 
Algeria,  it  makes  me  almost  ashamed  to 
be  a  human  being.  The  beastlike  actions 
and  the  incredible  inhumanity  of  this  or- 
ganization is  an  insult  to  God's  finest 
creation,  man  himself. 

When  I  receive  a  letter  suggesting  that 
this  organization  has  something  in  com- 
mon with  Atlantic  unity,  it  is  time,  even 
as  one  who  has  obviously  no  control  over 
an  organization  in  a  country  as  far 
away  as  Algeria  or  Prance,  to  speak  up 
and  to  speak  out  against  the  incredible. 
Inhuman  activities  of  the  members  of 
that  organization,  which  has  shot  chil- 
dren in  the  streets,  patients  in  hospitals, 
which  has  acted  with  complete  reckless 
abandon,  and  has  murdered  and  pillaged 
and  burned  and  injured  and  destroyed 
people  and  property. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  some 
of  our  more  gullible  citizens  will  accept 
the  claims  of  the  OAS  at  face  value  and 
will  welcome  these  blood-stained  cowards 
as  comrades  in  the  fight  against  com- 
mvmlsm.  But  let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
one  of  them.  The  United  States  could 
never  take  part  In  an  Atlantic  cultural 
clique  which  trampled  on  the  legitimate 
rights  of  non-European  peoples.  Atlan- 
tic Community  is  not  a  rswiist  concept. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  neo- 
Fascist  or  neo-Nazi  movements.  It  has 
no  room  for  •  gangsters  or  for  under- 
ground Insurgents  against  governments 
freely  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  a  great 
nation.  Least  of  all  can  it  speak  a  com- 
mon language  with  an  organization 
which  openly  proclaims  that  it  "rejects 
the  results  of  the  referendum"  in  which 
the  French  people  affirmed  their  support 
of  the  Algerian  cease-fire. 

I  digress  to  pay  tribute  to  Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  who  has  demonstrated  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  courage  which 
have  commanded  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
I  also  commend  the  people  of  France, 
who  have  suffered  through  many  years 
of  agony  because  of  the  terrible  situa- 
tion which  has  existed  In  Algeria  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  These  people 
have  given  President  de  Gaulle  a  vote 
of  confidence.  They  have  asked  for 
peace,  they  have  asked  for  a  settlement, 
and  they  have  Joined  with  Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle  In  seeking  independence,  with 
honor  and  with  dignity,  for  the  people 
of  Algeria. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  whenever 
the  OAS  talks  about  its  devotion  to  the 
idea  of  UJ3.  association  with  the  Com- 
mon Market,  of  Its  loyalty  to  NATO,  or 
of  Its  desire  for  "Atlantic  cultural  In- 
stitutions." all  I  can  think  of  are  the 
groans  of  the  dying  and  bereaved  Mos- 
lems who  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
OAS  culture. 


All  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity should  bow  their  heads  in  shame 
for  what  has  been  done  In  the  name  of 
Christian  civilization  to  the  Moslem  peo- 
ple in  Algeria. 

It  is  farcical  for  the  OAS.  Its  leaders 
imprisoned  and  under  sentence  of  death, 
to  claim  that  they  are  more  European 
than  the  leader  whom  they  helped  to 
power  in  1958.  To  be  sure.  President  de 
Gaulle's  "Europe  of  Fatherlands"  may 
not  appeal  to  the  smaller  or  weaker 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Community  or 
even  to  ourselves.  But  President  de 
Gaulle  is  nevertheless  a  great  Ehiropeah 
whose  vision  extends  beyond  the  borders 
of  his  own  country. 

He  is  a  great  patriot.  He  Is  a  great 
believer  in  freedom.  He  sees  that  there 
is  no  lasting  future  for  a  Europe  which 
refuses  to  cement  its  ties  with  Africa  and 
Asia.  He  has  forged  a  generous  and 
fruitful  association  with  the  former 
French  colonies  in  Africa,  now  inde- 
pendent nations  in  their  own  right.  An 
organization  which  attempts  to  frustrate 
the  culmination  of  this  policy  in  Algeria 
cannot  rightfully  call  itself  European. 
It  cannot  rightfully  say  that  it  is  in  step 
or  in  tune  with  so-called  Atlantic  unity. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  self- 
deluded  men  who  make  up  the  Secret 
Army  Organization.  In  their  frustra- 
*tion  and  bewilderment  at  a  seemingly 
imending  series  of  French  military  re- 
verses since  World  War  n  they  have 
created  a  never-never  land  of  their  own. 
They  have  lost  touch  with  reality. 

Regretfully,  there  are  other  people  In 
the  world  who  have  not  as  yet  Indulged  In 
such  delusions,  but  whose  words  bespeak 
them,  and  who  have  also  lost  touch  with 
the  realities  of  the  world,  and  are  also 
victims  of  frustraticai.  They  simply  are 
the  victims  of  their  own  Incapacity  to 
endure  sacrifices  and  travail  and  hard- 
ship. 

Every  bomb  or  boobytrap  that  ex- 
plodes in  Algiers  or  Oran  removes  them 
one  step  further  from  reality.  They  can- 
not buy  their  way  back  Into  civilization 
by  paying  lipservice  to  ihe  noble  ideal 
of  Atlantic  Ccxnmunity. 

As  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Atlantic 
Unity  Convention,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
rejecting  any  possible  association  or  af- 
filiation with  these  men  who  call  them- 
selves brave  men  but  who  are  in  fact 
moral  cowards  and  have  become  assas- 
sins and  political  derelicts  and  delin- 
quents, and  who  ought  not  to  receive  any 
respect  from  any  peace-loving  people  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  when 
my  poUtlcal  party,  the  Republican  Party, 
met  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  In  1960.  at  Its 
national  political  convention.  It  made  a 
series  of  promises  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. One  of  them  was  a  specific  com- 
mitment with  respect  to  voter  legisla- 
tion.   I  read  as  follows: 

Legislation  to  provide  tliat  the  completion 
of  Biz  primary  grades  in  a  State  accredited 
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to  concluaiv*  eTl<l»nce  of  literacy  for 

Tluit  was  an  h<Miorable  pledge  to  the 
NatJon.    ' 

When  the  other  great  political  party, 
the  Democratic  Party,  met  In  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  that  same  year.  Its  repre- 
sentatlres  took  similar  action  and  prom- 
ised the  American  people: 

We  will  support  whatever  action  la  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  literacy  testa  and  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes  as  requirements  for 
voting. 

That,  too,  was  an  honorable  pledge  to 
the  Nation. 

The  following  January,  when  the  new 
Congress  convened,  I  Joined  a  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
vonaorlng  legislation  to  carry  out  that 
bipartisan  commitment.  A  bill.  S.  480. 
was  Introduced  by  us  in  the  Senate  on 
January  17, 1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  a&k  that  the  text  of 
8.  480  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  S.  480 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  and  there  it  has  lain  these 
16  months.  It  will  never  be  reported  to 
the  Senate.  This  year,  our  Republican 
leader,  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DihksenI,  and  the 
Democratic  leader,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MAJ«snxi.o).  Joined  in  sponsoring  the 
same  kind  of  proposed  legislation.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  although  some  of  us  ob- 
jected to  that  action,  contending  that 
the  bill  would  have  precisely  the  same 
ugly  fate  as  our  bill  introduced  a  year 
earlier,  and  that,  therefore,  the  new  bill 
should  be  referred  to  another  committee, 
with  equal  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter,  and  with  a  fair  chance  of  con- 
sideration. Nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, but  a  commitment  was  made, 
in  honor  and  in  good  faith,  by  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the 
Senate  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  specific  issue.  That  oppor- 
tunity is  now  before  the  Senate. 

IS    THXKX    A    NEXD? 

It  may  be  asked:  Is  there  a  need  for 
this  kind  of  legislation?  The  record  dis- 
closes an  unequivocal  afllrmative  answer. 
It  wUl  be  recalled  that  during  the  tenure 
of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  most  distinguished  Americans, 
from  both  the  North  and  the  South,  con- 
stituting them  the  U5.  Commission  on 
avU  Rights. 

The  Chairman  of  that  Commission 
was  and  is  John  A.  Hannah,  president  of 
Michigan  State  University.  Its  present 
membership  Includes  Robert  O.  Storey, 
former  dean  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  who  serves  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission;  Erwin  N. 
Orlswold:  Father  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh:  Robert  S.  Rankin;  and  Spotts- 
wood  W.  Robinson  III. 

Father  Hesburgh  Is  a  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  an  outstand- 


ing American  educator.  In  February 
1&60.  commenting  on  some  individuals 
who  v/ere  denied  their  right  to  vote,  al- 
though they  were  qualified  to  vote,  Fa- 
ther Hesburgh  said : 

Some  were  veteran*  with  long  months  of 
oversea  duty  and  decoraUona  for  valor  In 
service.  Some  of  the  people  were  ministers 
Some  of  them  were  college  teachers.  Some 
of  them  A'ere  lawyers,  doctors.  All  of  them 
were  taxpayers  .Some  were  mothers  of  fam- 
ilies who  were  hard  prf-.ssed  to  tell  their 
children  what  It  is  to  be  a  gfxxl  American 
citizen  when  they  could  not  vote  themselves 
All  of  them  were  decent.  Intelligent  Ameri- 
can people,  snd  yet  they  could  not  cast  their 
t>allota  f^r  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Siome  had  gone  through  incredible 
hardships  in  attempting  to  register  and  had 
been  subected  to  Incredible  Indl^ultles  I 
don't  knew  if  any  of  you  In  this  nxjm  have 
had  to  ^o  through  this  experience,  but 
vicariously  we  had  to  go  throvigh  It  In  lis- 
tening to  their  tales  They  would  go  down 
to  the  courthouse  and  Instead  of  going  in 
where  the  white  perjple  registered,  they 
would  have  to  go  to  a  room  In  the  back 
where  they  would  stand  In  line  from  6  in 
the  morning  until  2  In  the  afterno<jn.  since 
only  two  were  let  In  at  a  time  Then  people 
with  Ph  D  "8  and  the  master's  degrees  snd 
high  intelligence  would  sit  down  and  copy 
like  a  8(hoolchlld  the  ttrst  article  or  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution  Then 
they  wov;ld  be  asked  the  usual  questions, 
make  out  the  usual  questionnaires,  hand 
In  a  self -addressed  envelope  and  hear  not.M- 
tng  for  3  months.  And  tlien  they  would  go 
back  and  do  It  over  again,  some  of  them  five. 
six  or  seven  times,  some  nf  them  standUig  in 
line  2  or  3  days   until   their   turn  came 

T"hat  is  the  testimony  of  an  honorable, 
courageous,  devoted  American,  the  pres- 
ident of  a  great  American  university. 
and  a  priest  of  his  church  It  paints  a 
dark  and  ugly  picture  of  America.  It 
indicts  registrars  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  a  cynical  attempt  to  deny 
American  citizens  their  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin 

In  its  report,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission describes  the  situation  of  a 
Negro  minister  in  Louisiana.  The  re- 
port, in  part,  at  page  50,  states: 

Rev  J  )hn  Henry  Scott  Is  a  llfeloii)?  resi- 
dent of  East  Carroll  Parish,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  In  northeast  Ix>ulsiana.  where  no 
Negro  in  the  memory  of  the  living  has  ever 
been  registered  to  vote.  Reverend  Scott  la 
pastor  of  the  church  or>.;anlzed  by  his  great- 
grandfatier  Neither  he  mr  other  Negroes 
ever  had  any  difficulty  belns?  Identified  for 
any  purjKwe  other  than  registering  t*-)  vote 
"We  are  all  very  well  known  •  •  •  When 
you  wall",  down  the  street,  everybody  knows 
everybody."  Nevertheless,  on  each  of  the 
seven  occasions  when  he  presented  himself 
for  regis  iratlon.  he  was  told  that  he  had  to 
secure  tv.'o  registered  voters  from  his  precinct 
to  Identify  him  Since  only  white  people 
are  registered,  this  proved  virtually  impos- 
sible "1  had  a  white  friend  •  •  •  on  the 
police  Jury  at  that  time,  and  be  told  me  that 
It  wouldn't  be  any  use  because  it  was  strictly 
made  up  not  to  register  any  Negroes  ' 

"Reverend  Scott's  efforts  to  secure  the 
right  of  the  suffrage  for  himself  and  other 
Negroes  of  East  Carroll  cover  more  than  a 
decade  cf  disappointment.  In  1950  one  of 
their  number  secured  a  single  white  'vouch- 
er,' but  his  supporting  statement  was  not 
accepted  Another  received  aasurance  from 
a  white  voter,  but  later  was  told,  'I  can't  fool 
with  that.'  An  optimistic  Negro  once  told 
Reverend  Scott,  'I  have  some  white  friends, 
and  we  are  ail  Christians  '  His  answer  was 
prophetic:    But  Christians  and  this  registra- 


tion business  u  different.    Nobody's  a  Chris- 
tian   when    It    comes    down    to    Identifying 

you.'  " 

(>!  the  basis  of  what  the  members  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  saw  and 
heard,  they  made  a  recommendation  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  unanimous  recommendation. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  it  by  any 
member  of  the  Commission.  They  rec- 
ommended : 

That  Congress  enact  legislation  providing 
that  In  all  elections  In  which,  under  State 
law.  a  "literacy  "  test  an  "understanding"  or 
"Interpretation"  test,  or  an  "educational" 
lest  is  administered  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  electors,  it  shall  be  suiBclent  for 
qualification  that  the  elector  have  completed 
at  least  six  grades  of  formal  education. 

Mr  President,  the  record  Is  replete 
with  examples  of  why  It  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  American  constitutional  government 
for  Congress  to  pass  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  is  now  pending  before  it. 
I  think  that  what  I  have  said,  little  as 
it  is.  indicates  the  need  for  Congress 
to  act,  and  to  act  now,  to  enable  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  qualified  to  vote 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  register  and 
to  vote,  despite  the  fact  that  their  color 
happens  to  be  different  from  yours,  Mr 
President,  or  from  mine. 

IS  rr  coNSTm'TioNAi.T 

That  leaves  the  question  raised  by 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  and  by 
some  people  throughout  the  country  as 
to  whether  the  proposed  legislation  is 
con.ilitutional. 

The  14lh  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution  provides,   in   its   first   section: 

Nor    shall    any    State  •    •   •   deny    to    any 

perFOM  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

And  equal  protection  of  the  law  spe- 
cifically applies  in  the  equal  opportunity 
of  all  citizens  to  equal  treatment  In 
registering  to  vote. 

Section  5  of  that  amendment  pro- 
vides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 

this  .irtlcle 

In  providuiR  that  persons  who  have 
completed  the  sixth  grade  shall  be  re- 
garded as  literate  under  any  State 
Uteracy  law.  Congress  would  be  enforc- 
ing the  equal-protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sections  1  and  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkord,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENVMCirr  XIV 

Src-noN  1  All  pertons  bom  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  SUtes,  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  sre  cltlsens  ot  the 
United  States  and  of  the  8tat«  wherein  they 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
Inununltles  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
lUe,  liberty,  or  property  without  du«  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  tiie  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
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Sac.  5.  The  Congren  sUall  hav«  power  \o 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ai-tlcl«. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
Vito  the  RsccMU)  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution: 

Amewdickkt  XV 

Sbction  1.  Tlie  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previoui 
condition  of  servitude — 

Sxc.  a.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  thU  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  said,  with  respect  to  the 
power  to  Congress  to  act  in  this  field : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  bill  is  valid 
under  that  grant  Of  power. 

He  was  referring,  B4r.  President,  to  the 
14th  and  the  15th  amendments.  I  agree 
with  him.  That  is  the  plain  intent  of 
these  two  amendments,  each  adopted 
after  the  Civil  War. 
The  Attorney  General  then  said: 
There  is  no  doubt  that  widespread  depri- 
vations of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race 
have  occurred  and  continue  to  occur.  The 
question  Is  not  whether  this  bill  is  valid, 
but  whether  it  would  correct  the  situation. 
Voting  tests,  which  in  this  day  of  high  edu- 
cational achievement  can  exclude  persons 
with  a  sixth  grade  education,  are  potential 
devices  for  discrimination.  In  my  judgment, 
virtually  no  one  with  that  amount  of  educa- 
tion has  been  turned  down  as  a  voter  for 
other  than  racial  reasons.  Congressional 
action  adapted  to  correcting  this  evil  is  not 
a   questionable    Innovation.     It   Is   overdue. 

I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  petition  for  cloture,  spon- 
sored by  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  Senate.  Tomorrow,  we  shall  vote 
on  the  question  of  invoking  cloture.  I 
hope  that,  under  the  present  rules,  clo- 
ture will  be  voted.  If  It  is  not.  then  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity, when  voting  on  a  motion  to 
table,  to  demonstrate  their  feelings  In 
regard  to  the  issue  involved. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  a  clear  and 
convincing  majority  of  Seiiators  will 
vote  against  the  motion  to  table. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that,  tnerefore,  a 
clear  and  convincing  majority  will  dem- 
onstrate, by  their  votes  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  table,  that  they  favor  this 
proposed  legislation  on  Its  merits.  They 
may  be  joined  by  others  who.  by  their 
votes  seek  to  becloud  the  issue,  but,  I 
repeat,  I  believe  a  majority  of  this  Sen- 
ate desire  to  support  the  pending  bin. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  cloture  is  not 
invoked,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
clear  and  convincing  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  want  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  propoeed  legislation,  if  » 
filibuster  prevents  them  from  having 
such  an  opportunity  to  vote  then  I 
prophesy  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  next  January  will  see  to  It  that 
the  niles  of  the  .3enate  are  appropriately 
changed. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  whlcl.  convince  me  that  the 
proposed  legislation,  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MansfikldI 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  Is  on  all 


fours  with  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and, 
beyond  that,  will  demonstrate  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  that  we  Intend  to  let  the 
banner  of  American  freedom  fly  equally 
over  all  American  citizens,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  no  matter  where  their 
forebears  came  from. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

ExHiarr  I 
8.480 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  right  to  vote  is  funda- 
mental to  free,  democratic  government  and 
that  It  continues  to  be  the  responslbUlty  of 
all  Federal  Government  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect this  right  against  all  uiu^asonable  and 
arbitrary  restrictions. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
right  to  vote  of  many  persons  has  been  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  restric- 
tions on  account  of  race  or  color;  that  tests 
of  literacy  have  been  used  extensively  as  a 
device  for  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably  deny- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  otherwise  qualified 
persons  on  account  of  race  or  color;  and  that 
laws  presently  in  effect  are  inadequate  to 
assiire  that  all  qualified  persons  shall  enjoy 
this  essential  right  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

(c)  The  Congrees  further  finds  that  illiter- 
acy is  rapidly  disappearing  In  the  United 
States;  that  the  quality  of  elementary  edu- 
cation furnished  by  the  Nation's  schools  is 
of  high  caliber;  that  persons  completing  six 
grades  of  education  in  a  State-accredited 
school  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  liter- 
ate; that  a  literate  electorate  can  be  assured 
by  affording  the  right  to  vote  to  any  other- 
wise qualified  person  who  has  completed  six 
grades  of  education;  and  that  any  test  of 
literacy  that  denies  the  right  to  vote  to  any 
person  who  has  completed  six  grades  of  edu- 
cation is  arbitrary  and  unreasonable. 

(d)  The  Congress,  therefore,  further  finds 
and  declares  that  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
is  necessary  to  make  effective  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution,  particularly  those  con- 
tained in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments,  by  eliminating  or  preventing 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  restrictions  on 
the  franchise  which  occur  through  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote  to  persons  with  at 
least  six  grades  of  education  and  which  exist 
in  order  to  effectuate  denials  of  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sac.  a.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2004  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1971),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  any 
election  by  the  people  In  any  State,  territory, 
district,  county,  city,  parish,  township,  school 
district,  municipality,  or  other  territorial 
subdivision,  shall  be  'entitled  and  allowed  to 
vote  at  all  such  elections,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  and  without  subjection  to  any  ar- 
bitrary or  unreasonable  test,  standard,  or 
practice  with  respect  to  literacy;  any  con- 
stitution, law,  custom,  usage,  or  regulation 
of  any  State  or  territory,  or  by  or  under 
Ite  authority,  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 'ArUtrary  or  unreasonable  tect,  stand- 
ard, or  practice  with  respect  to  literacy'  shall 
mean  any  requirement  designed  to  determine 
literacy,  comprehension,  intelligence,  or 
otber  test  of  education,  knowledge,  or  un- 
derstanding, in  the  case  of  any  citizen  who 
has  not  been  adjudged  an  incompetent  who 
baa  completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  in  a 
school  accredited  by  any  State  or  by  the 
DUtrlct  of  ColumbU." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield  briefly  to  me,  with  the  understand- 


ing that  In  doing  so,  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  sdold 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (KCr.  Mr- 
calf  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
and  with  that  understanding.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  DISPOSI- 
TION OP  INVENTORIES  AT  INSIG- 
NIFICANT PRICES  WHILE  PUR- 
CHASING IDENTICAL  PARTS  AT 
FULL  NLARKET  PRICES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss 
another  situation  wherein  the  Defense 
Department  has  been  caught  disposing 
of  some  of  its  inventories  which  had 
been  declared  surplus  at  an  Insignificant 
fraction  of  their  original  cost  while  in 
another  office  it  was  buying  at  full  mar- 
ket price  these  Identical  parts  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  inventories. 

On  repeated  occasions  over  the  past 
several  years  the  Comptroller  General 
has  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress numerous  Instances  of  such  In- 
defensible waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
by  the  Defense  Department. 

Under  date  of  February  8.  1962,  he 
submitted  another  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, this  one  calling  attention  to  the 
weakness  in  the  management  in  the 
Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  Mechanicsburg.  Pa. 

In  that  report  he  cited  numerous  in- 
stances wherein  the  Navy  was  selling 
as  surplus  certain  parts  from  its  in- 
ventories at  various  supply  centers  while 
other  centers  were  purchasing  identical 
parts  at  full  price. 

Upon  my  request  the  Comptroller 
General  pursued  this  investigation  fur- 
ther, and  obtained  specific  information 
as  to  which  installations  were  selling 
the  parts,  to  whom  they  were  being 
sold,  and  the  net  price  being  received 
by  the  Government  for  each  part,  along 
with  information  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  installations  which  were  buying  the 
identical  parts  U  replenish  inventories. 
I  also  asked  for  the  amounts  being  pur- 
chased and  the  prices  paid. 

The  latter  report  shows: 

Example  No.  1 — see  enclosure  2:  The 
Navy  sold  as  surplus  416  weight 
governors — 16  went  to  Marine  Engi- 
neering Specialties,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
for  1.6  cents  per  imlt;  49  to  Honolulu 
Supply  Co..  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  rlawaii,  for 
12  cents  per  unit;  and  the  other  351 
were  disposed  of  In  scrap  lots  at  im- 
Identlflable  prices. 

While  the  Navy  was  disposing  of 
these  weight  governors  at  prices  ranging 
from  1.6  cents  up  to  12  cents  each  It 
was  purchasing  from  Dravo  Corp.,  In 
Philadelphia,  82  identical  weight  gover- 
nors at  a  price  of  $64  each. 

Here  we  flnd  the  Navy  paying  $5,248 
for  82  weight  governors  which  were 
Identical  to  the  416  it  had  sold  as  sur- 
plus or  scrap  for  a  total  of  only  $6.14. 

Exsunple  No.  2 — see  enclosure  1:  Tbe 
Navy  Etepartment  decided  to  decmae  tts 
inventory  of  a  certain  type  of  ssm&g  aad 
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deciarcd  1.040  of  these  surplus,  and 
ordered  their  disposal.  A  spot  check 
shoved  that  229  of  these  springs  were 
wokA  to  Padflc  Dieael  Co..  Seattle.  Wash.. 
for  5.3  cents  each;  134  were  sold  to  J.  Ii  E. 
Diesel  Ehginec  *  Parts.  Inc..  Ferndale, 
Glen  Bumle.  Md..  for  5.4  cents  each. 
The  remainder  were  disposed  of  as  scrap. 

The  Navy  Department  then  purchased 
from  Cooper  Bessemer  Corp.,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio,  275  of  the  identical  type 
spring,  at  a  unit  price  of  $5  each 

Here  the  Nary  was  pajrlng  (5  for  a 
spiring  which  it  was  selling  as  surplus 
fox  a  nickel  or  throwing  away  as  scrap. 

Example  No.  3 — see  enclosure  3 — The 
Navy  Department  declared  2.906  bearing 
units  as  surplus,  and  authorized  their 
dl^Tosal  as  follows:  90  were  sold  to  Hatch 
h  Kirk.  Inc..  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  11  cents 
each:  450  were  sold  to  S  ft  W  Machinery 
k  Supply  Co..  Oakland.  Calif.,  for  68  cents 
each;  407  were  sold  to  Diesel  Service  Co.. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  for  $1.32  each:  12  were 
sold  to  Allison  Engineering  Co  .  Grove 
City.  Pa.,  for  $10.10  each:  206  were  sold 
to  Illman  Jones.  Inc..  Oakland.  Calif.. 
for  86  cents  each :  206  were  sold  to  Pacific 
Diesel  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  $1  13  each: 
103  were  sold  to  Hatch  t  Kirk.  Inc  . 
Seattle.  Wash.,  for  8S  cents  each:  and  325 
were  sold  to  S  ft  W  Machinery  ft  Supply 
Co..  Oakland.  Calif.,  for  $1.04  each. 

Then,  apparently  on  the  premise  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  running 
out  of  these  bargains,  the  record  shows 
that  the  Navy  purchased  from  the 
Cooper  Bessemer  Corp.,  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  225  units  of  the  identical  bear- 
ings, with  20  of  them  being  pur- 
chased at  a  price  of  $92.50  each,  and  205 
units  at  a  price  of  $91  25  each. 

Thus,  in  this  Instance  we  find  that  the 
Navy  paid  $20,556.25,  or  an  average  of 
over  $90  each,  for  225  bearing  units, 
while  selling  as  surplus  1,799  identical 
bearing  units,  upon  which  It  received  a 
total  of  only  $1,812.98.  or  an  average  of 
Just  a  fraction  over  $1  each. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases  but  are 
being  cited  here  today  ea  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment insists  upon  ignoring  its  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  proper  con- 
trol over  Its  inventories. 

Such  examples  can  be  multiplied 
many  times,  and  the  result  is  that  hun- 


dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
wasted  annually  through  unnecessary 
expenditures. 

While  every  American  wants  to  fur- 
nish th(!  Defense  Department  with  ade- 
quate funds  to  protect  the  security  of 
our  country,  the  American  taxpayers  are 
getting  tired  of  this  continuous  repeti- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department's  shop- 
worn alibi,  when  caught  in  one  of  these 
extravagant  episodes,  that  in  the  future 
It  will  try  to  do  better.  For  the  past  10 
years  this  excuse  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again,  but  as  yet  it  has  never 
been  backed  up  with  appropriate  action. 

I  fully  recognize  that  in  Defense  De- 
partment procurement,  equipment  or 
parts  that  are  purchased  with  the  best 
of  intentions  will  ofttlmes  become  obso- 
lete, and  thereby  become  surplus.  How- 
ever, tliere  can  be  no  excuse  for  parts 
and  equipment  which  are  not  obsolete 
being  declared  surplus,  and  then  dis- 
posed of  at  a  fraction  of  the  original 
cost,  while  at  the  same  time  identical 
parts  or  equipment  arc  being  purchased 
in  an  adjoining  ofiQce.  In  private  busi- 
ness, someone  would  be  fired. 

I  asic  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  letter  of  April  17. 
1962,  nlonj?  with  the  three  enclasures. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letttr  and 
the  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  liscoRD,  as  follows; 

COMPTKOLLFll     CrEVTSAt. 

or  THE  Unitth   -Statt^ 
Washington,    April    17.    Vj^7 
Hon     John    J     Williams, 
V  S     Srnatc 

IJeah  SiTNATOR  WiLtJAMS  Thls  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  Pebriiary  21,  1962. 
wherein  you  requested  further  Infcirmatlon 
on  certain  Items  Included  In  our  rejxirt  U) 
the  Congress  entitled.  "Review  of  the  Sup- 
ply ManaRement  of  Ship  Repair  Parts  by  the 
Shlpe  Parts  Control  Center.  Mech^ilsburg. 
Pa  ,  Department  of  the  Navy    ■ 

The  specific  questions  contained  In  yuur 
letter  and  the  liiXormatlon  you  requested  »re 
set  forth  below.  This  luformatloii  was  ob- 
tained from  the  records  ol  tiie  Ships  Parte 
Control  Center  iSPCC)  and  tiie  Navy  InstsJ- 
Utions  that  difi[Hj«ed  of  the  bulk  of  the  lt«m.<< 
cited  in  your  letter. 

"1.  (a)  To  whom  were  the  1.040  tprlngK 
sold"" 

■■ib)  What  was  the  unit  price  received  for 
the  1.040  springs? 


"(c)    rrotn    whom    wer«    the    175    springs 
later  bought?" 

The  springs  that  SPCC  had  aiithoriced  for 
dlspcwal  were  located  at  10  different  naval 
tnstallaUons.  We  vMted  four  of  these  In- 
BtaJlatlons  that  bad  been  directed  to  dispose 
of  64  percent  of  the  1.040  sprlngk.  We  were 
nut  able  to  locate  disposal  records  at  all  In- 
stiillatlons  However,  where  we  did  locate 
disposal  records,  we  fonnd  that  this  item 
was  sold  as  scrap  along  with  nnmeroua  other 
Items  Enclosure  1  of  this  letter  Mata  the 
buyers  and  the  average  price  received  In 
thuse  In.stances  In  which  we  were  able  to 
locate  records  of  sales  containing  theee  Items 
ETnclosure  1  also  shows  the  supplier  of  the 
J75  .springs  that  SPCC  subsequently  pur- 
chased. 

"2  ta)  To  whom  were  the  839  weight 
governurs  sold'' 

(hi    What  was  the  unit  price  received  for 
the   6'ifl    weight  governors? 

ici    Prom   whom   were   the  tS   additional 
weight  governors  purchased?" 

The  629  weight  gorernors  were  located  at  14 
naval  Installations  We  vlalted  six  of  theee 
Installations  that  had  been  directed  to  dla- 
poee  of  63  oercent  of  the  629  weight  gover- 
nors We  were  unable  to  locate  rccorda  of 
a  .sule  of  this  Item  at  two  locations.  At  two 
other  locations  we  were  able  to  locate  records 
of  the  sale:  however,  we  found  that  these 
Itcffis  were  sold  as  scrap  along  with  numer- 
ous other  Items  and  the  price  received  for 
these  Items  was  not  Identifiable.  We  were 
able  to  locate  records  of  the  sales  at  the  re- 
malnlntr  two  locations.  We  have  Included 
In  encloBiire  2  the  buyers  and  prices  received 
f  ir  these  Items  to  the  extent  that  such  In- 
fcirmatlon was  available  and  the  name  of  the 
supplier  from  whom  SPCC  purchased  the  ad- 
ditional weight  governors. 

■'3  (a)  To  whom  were  the  2.90«  bearings 
soUf 

"lb)  FYom  whom  were  the  225  bearings 
purchased'' 

"ici  What  was  the  unit  purchase  price  of 
the   225    bearings?" 

The  bearings  that  SPCC  had  authorlred 
for  disposal  were  located  at  12  different  naval 
Instiillatlons  We  rlalted  Ave  of  theee  In- 
stallations that  had  been  directed  to  dis- 
pose of  83  percent  of  the  bearlngi.  In  all 
Instances  where  we  located  records  of  sales  of 
tills  item,  we  found  that  the  bearings  were 
Identified  as  such  In  the  notices  of  sale. 
Eiulijsure  3  lists  the  purchasers  of  the  Items 
for  the  Instances  In  which  we  were  able  to 
liK-ate  rect)rds.  We  also  have  listed  In  en- 
closure 3  the  supplier  of  the  ISA  bearings 
that  SPCC  purchased,  and  the  unit  price  for 
thi.s  purchase. 

Sincerely    yours. 

Joseph  Caiapbelj.. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
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.''.'uval  installation 


Nsvsl  BwnJy  Cei»»iT,  OakIsn<l,  CsMf. 

Naval  Supply  Ccrler.  Ttarl  Ilarbof.  HawaiL 
PWpyar«1,  Ixrnir  Peach,  CaHf 


NrtsI        ... 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Mtchenlcsbvf!,  Pa.. 

NiiTiU  Supply  (enter,  Nortoik,  Va 

NuvrI  Shljjyard,  Noifolt,  Va 

Total  »t  locatlcna  visited. — 

t  (>lht'r  iiiftullstlonf. 


Total  uuthorizril  for  disposal. 


PareUaaer 


AQiixiornCu 
tetUOMMl 


MsrhM  EogiiMariBC  8pedaltie^  Inc.,  S56  Braona  St.,  New  York 

13    N  Y 
Honoluiu  Pnpply  Co.,  Ltd.,  204  Sand  Island  Rd.,  Honohiln,  Hawaii. 

OordoB  8.  Pettsr,  UOBl  Ronald  Ave.,  TiarrSBce,  CmMf 

JIarrisburK  Wasts  Pa|Mr  Co.,  Box  6ii,  liarrUbarg.  Pa. 
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Not  Identifiable,  scrap  lot. 
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PURCnASE 

1       1                                                                        B«ppllcr 

QiMntttT 

Uattpefas 

T>n«v«>  Corp.,  148J  8nb«rt>an  SUtton  BMf.,  Philadelphia  1.  Fa 

*n 

IM 

'  Wr  learned  mlf^TOrnt  to  mir  earlier  report  that,  l>ecsiise  of  aflowablc  variations  In  quantity  permitted  ardor  the  cantract,  only  82  weight  governors  were  dolivcrod  and 
psymeot  was  madt:  tor  tliat  number. 
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Nsvml  installatlaa 


Nsvul  PujiplT  Center,  Oakland.  CaHf 

Navai  Supply  Center.  Pearl  Usrl'Or,  Hawaii. 

Naval  Supply  CeoliT,  Norfolk,  Va 

Nnvui  Pnpply  Centpr,  Norfolk,  Vs 

Naval  Sh^yard.  L(>n«t  Besdi,  CaHf 

Nuval  Slupyard,  Lubc  Beaeh,  Calif 

ViiTHl  Shipyard.  I»n<r  Bt^ach,  ralU.. 

Naval  Supply  I>ep«t,  Meetaanl.sburf,  Pa 


Total  at  locations  visited. 
•  ther  liiMallutloiis 
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Hsteft  A  Kirk,  !■«.,  Jill  Leary  Ave.,  Seattle  7,  Wash 
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Pa. 
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Allison  Engineering  Co.,  SOS  Forest  Dr.,  Grove  City, 

inmao  Jones,  lae.,  «0  77th  Ave.,  Oakboid,  CaMf.... 

Pacific  Diesel  Co.,  HH  West  Nickerson,  Seattle  99,  Wash. 

natch  &  Ktrk,  Ine.,  Mil  Leary  Ave.,  Penltle  7,  Wash... 

8.  A  W.  Machinery  A  Supply  Co.,  m)  77th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
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Supplisr 


rooper  BessTTTier  rf>rp..  Fnnda^ky  Ptreet,  Kftmnt  Vernon,  OWo. 


rnlt  price 


$93.60 
9L25 


Mr.  ROBERTS<W.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  jrleld 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


SEGREGATION  OP  SCOTCH-IRISH 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  felt 
compelled  on  April  25  to  take  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  to  protest  against  a 
movement  developing  in  Mississippi  to 
segregate  the  Scotch -Irish.  I  introduced 
Into  the  Record  articles  from  the  Petal 
Paper,  which  made  a  vicious  attack  upon 
the  Scotch -Irish  and  urged  that  they  be 
segregated  from  all  social  events  in  that 
State,  and,  Indeed,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 


I  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Petal  Paper,  and,  among  other 
things.  I  said: 

Yoti  have  gone  too  far,  and  I  shall  have 
to  defend  the  Scotch-Irish  even  If  it  takes 
the  laet  drop  of  my  blood.  May  I  plead 
with  you  that  you  do  not  renew  your  ef- 
forts. In  rpite  of  all  your  errors,  I  like  you 
very  much  and  I  only  hope  that  we  can 
convert  you  so  that  you  will  not  advocate 
segregation  of  anybody.  I  must  confess  to 
you  also  that  I  am  opposed  to  segregation 
of  the  Negroes.  I  hope  that  3rou  will  not 
take  this  amiss,  and  that  you  will  bcdd  fast 
to  your  fornaer  convictions  in  this  respect, 
at  teaat,  even  thou^  you  have  been  led  as- 
tray by  the  Scotch-Irish.  Come  to  your 
I,  my  boy. 


I  had  hoped  that  my  message  would 
affect  beneficently  the  attitude  of  the 
Petal  Paper,  but  it  did  not. 

In  fact,  I  noticed  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Republic  for  May  7 
that  a  journalist  writing  under  the  name 
"TJIB."    endorses    the   segregation    of 


Scotch-Iri£h.  I  ajsk  unanimous  consent 
UiaX  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    New    RepuUie,    May    7,     1962] 
Tou-Kkow-Who 

In  Hattlesburg,  Miss.,  Mr.  P.  D.  East  pub- 
lishes a  Ughthearted  Journal  called  the  Petal 
Paper.  In  recent  months  it  has  taken  on  a 
graver  note.  It  has  delved  Into  what  alls 
the  country  and  has  found  the  answer;  Mr. 
East  has  come  out  in  favor  of  segregation, 
segregation  for  the  Scotch-Irtsh. 

Not  one  to  wince  at  grim  fbcts.  the  Petal 
Paper  notes  the  degree  to  which  miscegena- 
tion has  already  gone;  the  Scotch -Irish 
threat,  it  reports,  not  merely  menaces  our 
bloodstream  but  our  very  way  of  life.  Look 
at  their  morals,  it  cries;  look  at  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  Macbeth.  They  dance  highland 
flings  and  drink  usquebaugh.  Let  us  go 
out  straightway  and  segregate  our  schools 
and  golf  coiu-ses. 
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Thta  column  wl«he«  to  enlUt  firmly  under 
the  P«tal  banner.  Tolerance  can  go  only  so 
far.  Our  motto:  Act  before  It  U  too  Ute.  We 
wholelMartMUr  Join  Southern  United  Sona 
and  Daugbtera  for  Sefregatlon  (Sootcb-Irlab 
chapter). 

Our  friend.  Senator  Paui.  XX)VQLAa.  holds 
back.  He  Inslata  that  he  la  oppoaed  to  all 
race  prejudice.  ThU.  we  maintain.  U  simply 
sickly  liberalism.  Perhapa  there  Is  another 
more  sinister  reason.  The  libel  law  being 
what  It  Is  we  shall  merely  hint.  But  note 
the  name.  "Dotrauuk" 

We  plan  to  lend  full  support  to  Senator 
RvaasLX's  current  flllbiuter  against  the  civil 
rXgtxU  Uteracy  bill  If  he  wUl  Include  the  you- 
know-who.  Why  should  they  be  permitted 
to  TOte  anyway;  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  our 
eonatltutlonal  system.  The  Scotch -Irish  are 
all  right  In  their  place,  but  would  you  want 
one  to  marry  your  daughter? 

One  point  more.  Louisiana  freedom  buses 
must  be  organized.  The  Scotch-Irish  must 
be  sent  back  where  they  come  from.  Since 
they  eome  from  practically  everywhere  this. 
at  firet  sight.  presenU  dlfBcultlea.  Not  at 
^11  Give  them  free,  one-way  tickets  to 
wherever  they  want  to  go.  It  will  solve  all 
Amorlca'B  racial  problems  overnight. 

TRB 

Bdr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,   only 

a  (lay  or  two  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 

Mr.   East  which  Is  so  abominable  that 

I  think  It  should  be  exposed  to  public 

▼lew  where  I  think  It  will  meet  its  due 

disapprobation . 

Mr.  East  said: 

Mat  1.  1962. 

Hon.  Paui.  H.  Dottolas. 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dbab  ScMAToa  Douglas  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  ae  in  which  you  take  me  to  task 
for  my  efforts  to  segregate  the  Scotch-Irish. 
Needless  to  say.  Senator,  I  was  more  than 
surprised  by  the  position  you  hare  taken. 
your  Scotch  blood  notwithstanding.  While 
It  U  true  that  a  few  of  the  Scotch-Irish  have 
risen  above  their  normal  station  In  life — 
notably,  you.  Preeldent  Kennedy,  and  pos- 
sibly three  or  four  others,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  vast  majority  are  a  menace  to  our  way 
of  life.  Just  2  days  ago.  while  standing  on 
a  street  corner,  I  beard  a  S-year-old  child 
rolling  an  "R."  Now  as  a  Senator,  It  Is  my 
belief  that  you  have  the  responsibility  to  help 
Nathan  Bedford  Cooclooee  and  me  to  stamp 
out,  to  eradicate,  from  the  face  of  our  Nation 
the  kind  of  oppression  to  which  I  referred 

Those  Items  contained  In  the  paper  which 
you  so  violently  attacked  on  the  floor  of  the 
US.  Senate  are  factual  and  a  matter  of 
record.  I  shall  not  let  my  personal  feelings 
enter  Into  this  discussion,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  for  many  years  I 
have  been  one  of  your  most  ardent  admirers 
It  grieves  me  deeply  to  see  that  you  have 
made  such  an  error  In  Judgment  as  evidenced 
by  your  Senate  speech.  While  I  do  not  ex- 
pect this  renutfk  to  be  my  crowning  argu- 
ment. I  am  reminded  by  what  my  sainted 
mother  used  to  say  to  me:  "Son."  she  would 
say  to  me.  "these  folks  Just  ain't  our  kind 
of  people  "  So  you  see.  Senator,  I  have  not 
only  the  facts  as  reported  in  the  news  stories 
from  MlnnowsvlUe,  Miss..  Blue  Ribbon. 
Miss  ,  and  other  areas,  but  I  have  the  benefit 
of  parental  knowledge  on  my  side.  Senator, 
believe  me,  they  Just  ain't  our  kind  of 
people. 

I  hope  this  brief  note  will  cause  you  to  re- 
think, to  reevaluate  your  Judgment  and  per- 
haps rescind  and  even  apologize  for  your 
emotional  remarks  made  on  April  25  on  the 
floor  of  the  US  Senate. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 

P. D   East 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  apologize. 
I  stand  on  what  I  said.     We  should  not 


segregate  anyone  In  this  country.  I 
realize  that  Macbeth.  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  were  of  Scotch 
blood.  I  know  that  this  Is  casting  a  blot 
upon  the  Scottish  race,  but  I  submit  that 
the  race  as  a  whole  should  not  be  Judged 
and  should  not  be  condemned  for  the 
derelictions  of  a  few  members  of  the 
race. 

We  have  tried  to  live  down  the  murders 
of  Macbeth,  and  I  have  tried  to  live 
down  the  actions  of  the  Black  Douglases 
and  the  Red  Douglases,  who  misbehaved 
in  Scotland  centuries  ago.  We  may  have 
done  so  Imperfectly,  but  we  should  have 
a  chance.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  should 
not  be  held  against  us. 


NEOOTIATIONS   ON   BERLIN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me  for  a 
few  moments,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  more  clearly  define  what 
he  means  by  a  few  momenta?  Does  he 
mean  1  minute,  or  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  have  a  statement  of  a 
page  and  a  half.  This  us  the  only  hour 
of  the  day  that  I  am  able  to  get  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I  ask  unar\imous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  for  the  page  and 
a  half,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr     KEIATING      Mr     President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr   ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr     KEATING      It    was    my    under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  going  to  speak 
with  regard  to  the  Berlin  situation. 
Mr   SCOTT      That  is  correct. 
Mr     KEATING      I    had    about    a    2- 
minute  statement  I  would  like  to  make 
on  that  subject,  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  be  willing  to  Include  that  In 
his  request. 

Mr  ROBEIRTSON.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing here  a  long  time  I  want  to  be  very 
generous  with  my  friends.  With  the 
understanding  that  the  first  Senator  will 
not  take  more  than  3  minutes,  and  that 
the  second  Senator  will  not  take  more 
than  2  minutes,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  does  not  lose  the  floor,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yields  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  reg- 
ular spring  ministerial  session  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Council,  which  was  held  In  Athens. 
Greece,  last  week  has  come  to  a  close. 
The  communique,  which  was  Issued  at 
the  termination  of  the  ?onference 
stated: 

The  Council  examined  the  Berlin  question 
In  the  light  of  the  basic  commitments  of 
NATO  In  thU  regard.  They  took  note  of 
the  most  recent  developments  in  the  situa- 


tion. Including  the  fact  that  exploratory 
talks  are  taking  place  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  took  the  opportunity  to  reaArm  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  set  forth  In 
their  declaration  of  the  18th  of  December, 
1956.  on  Berlin 

It  has  been  reported  that  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  waa  pleased  with 
the  progress  he  made  with  Britain, 
France,  and  West  Germany  on  his  talks 
on  Berlin  with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  we 
know.  It  Is  planned  that  the  Secretary 
will  resiune  his  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  sometime  this  month.  I 
fully  endorse  the  US.  position  of  further 
probing  with  the  Soviet  In  hopes  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  may  be  reached 
on  the  Berlin  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  pointed  out 
last  week.  I  am  most  concerned  that,  in 
the  course  of  this  probing  we,  the  United 
States,  do  not  give  up  any  basic  rights 
dealing  with  free  access  to  Berlin.  I 
would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  would  carefully 
study  any  proposals  that  might  possibly 
be  made  to  the  Russians  during  the 
course  of  these  negotiations. 

The  timeliness  of  the  concern  voiced 
by  Senators  Keating.  JAvrrs.  and  myself 
is  highlighted  by  an  article  in  the  ofB- 
clal  organ  of  the  East  German  Com- 
munist Party— Neues  Deutschland — 
dated  May  6.  As  reported  by  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many— Sydney  Gruson — the  Communist 
paper  described  as  "unthinkable"  the 
concept  of  an  International  authority 
on  access  to  Berlin  that  gave  East  Ger- 
many anything  less  than  absolute  rights 
to  control  all  traffic  across  Its  territory. 
The  Communist  paper  has  held  fast  to 
the  position  that  the  basic  principle  in 
a  Berlin  settlement  must  be  an  end  of 
West  Berlin  occupation  status. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  U5. 
position  Is  that  the  presence  of  allied 
forces  In  Berlin  is  nonnegotlable.  This 
is  commendable  and  a  proper  position, 
but  I  would  hope  that  no  negotiations 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  would 
tend  to  ultimately  weaken  that  position. 
We  are  aware  that  Berlin  is  "an  Island  of 
freedom  In  a  sea  of  Communist  tyranny." 
It  IS  a  democratic  refutation  of  Commu- 
nist success,  and  the  Russians,  the  Com- 
munist Elast  Germans,  and  the  Soviet 
satellites  would  welcome  a  gradual 
weakening  of  its  position  as  an  outpost 
of  the  free  world.  The  Communists,  of 
course,  are  taking  the  extreme  position 
In  that  they  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  negotiate  as  a  representative  of 
the  Allies  with  East  Berlin  on  disputes 
concerning  access  routes.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  any  dilution  of  the  rightful 
stand  of  free  access,  subject  only  to  the 
rights  that  we  legally,  politically,  and 
morally  deserve,  would  be  a  violation  of 
not  only  our  commitments  to  a  free 
l)eople  but  a  violation  of  our  obligations 
to  those  who  won  and  sustained  those 
rights. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  an  UPI  release  yesterday,  West 
German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
said  he  considered  the  13-natlon  board 
proposed  by  the  United  States  to  settle 
Berlin  traffic  disputes  "unworkable"  and 
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that  West  Germany  would  prefer  not  to 
be  a  member. 

I  again  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  my 
hope  that  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  certainly 
the  best  advised  Individual  on  Berlin,  be 
asked  for  his  views  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  any  pro- 
posal affecting  our  access  rights  to 
Berlin. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  quite  clear  that  this  13- 
nation  proposal  would  have  Included 
3  neutrals.  Sweden,  Switaerland,  and 
Austria:  that  the  proposal  wais  actually 
a  part  of  our  plan;  that  It  was  intended 
to  be  proposed;  and  if  it  is  not  proposed. 
I  assume  we  shall  hear  excuses  to  the 
effect  that  It  waa  never  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

I  am  satisfied  that  It  was  seriously  con- 
sidered. I  am  satisfied  that  Incidents 
concerning  the  recall  of  the  German  Am- 
bassador, with  the  obviously  Irate  p>osl- 
tion  taken  by  the  West  German  Chancel- 
lor, all  point  to  the  same  conclusion, 
which  is  that  the  United  States  did  con- 
template inclusion  of  the  three  neutral- 
ists, and  that  the  proposal  would  have 
put  the  control  of  the  access  routes  to 
Berlin  In  the  hands  of  neutralists  and 
eventually  the  Communists;  and  that  it 
was  unwiae.  I  hope  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  now  prepared  to  withdraw  this 
proposal,  which  I  consider  unwise.  Iniq- 
uitous, and  unworkable. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  my  time  is 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  called  attention  to  this  situa- 
tion again. 

Mr.  President,  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
position  that  an  international  authority 
to  safeguard  access  rights  to  West  Berlin 
would  be  "unworkable"  must  seem  to 
many  Americans  a  very  sensible  point  of 
view.  The  situation  in  Laos  right  now  is 
just  one  example  of  bow  international 
commissions  have  failed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  direct  cold  war  confronta- 
tion. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  at 
least  one  element,  probably  the  most  ob- 
jectionable element,  of  the  American 
plan  has  already  been  modified.  I  un- 
derstand now  from  State  Department 
sources  that  we  will  not  insist  on  includ- 
ing East  Germany  in  any  international 
body  in  the  face  of  strong,  and  to  my 
mind  entirely  justified,  opposition.  Cer- 
tain trade  and  access  agreements  be- 
tween the  two  Germanys  may  be  useful, 
but  there  is  no  rcEison  in  the  world  to 
give  any  kind  of  International  status  to 
Ulbrichfs  puppet  regime. 

Incidentally.  I  have  also  been  informed 
that  the  State  Department  is  not  re- 
spon.sible  for  the  reportedly  imminent 
recall  of  Gorman  Ambassador  Grewe.  If 
he  Ls  persona  non  grata  anywhere  in 
Wa.shington,  it  is  not  at  the  State  De- 
partment, I  am  told. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  our  policy  in 
Berlin  has  been  to  react,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  vital  matter  of  the  Berlin  wall, 
lo  retreat.  We  have  taken  no  initiative. 
We  have  not  advanced  or  improved  our 
own  position. 


We  have  put,  and  I  am  afraid  we  still 
are  putting,  too  much  faith  In  agree- 
ments and  In  documents.  The  Russians 
are  not  bound  by  such  a  legalistic  posi- 
tion. They  did  not  need  a  document  tell- 
ing them  they  could  build  a  wall  t>etween 
East  and  West  Berlin.  They  relied  on 
the  pcAltlcal  Judgment  that  they  could 
build  such  a  wall  and  get  away  with  it. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  right.  Even 
If  an  international  authcuiity  over  Berlin 
access  routes  could  be  negotiated — which 
I  doubt — I  am  sure  the  Communists 
would  not  respect  the  spirit  of  that 
agreement  any  more  than  they  have  re- 
spected previous  quadripartite  agree- 
ments on  Berlin. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  before  any  ne- 
gotiations on  access  to  West  Berlin  are 
imdertaken,  I  would  like  to  see  an  Amer- 
ican effort  to  increase  our  access  to  East 
Berlin.  TYtaX  is  a  right  we  still  possess, 
but  if  it  is  not  vigorously  exercised,  it. 
too,  will  be  eroded.  A  continued  and 
strong  American  presence,  through  in- 
creased patrol  in  Bast  Berlin,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  position.  It  should 
be  emphasised  and  built  up  before  we 
enter  any  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenatCM-  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  For  what  pur- 
pooe? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  Uke  to 
make  a  response. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  SenaUH-  from  Minnesota,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  quickly  scan 
through  the  text  of  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Scott  1,  and  I  have  listened  to 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

I  think  It  should  be  manifestly  clear 
that  the  situation  relating  to  Berlin  is 
one  of  the  most  complex  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  situations  confronting 
this  Nation.  The  Secretary  of  State 
seeks  to  do  only  one  thing  in  the  name  of 
the  President;  that  is,  to  secure  and  to 
make  even  more  secure  the  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 
Any  talk  about  any  negotiations  relating 
to  access  to  Berlin  is  talk  of  negotiations 
designed  to  make  even  more  secure  and 
viable  the  lives  and  the  economy  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin. 

I  do  not  think  we  help  our  country  in 
these  difBcult  days  by  letting  it  appear 
that  we  are  about  ready  to  negotiate 
away  something  which  this  covmtry 
earned  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  re- 
gard to  which  a  commitment  has  been 
made  by  this  Nation  repeatedly. 

Very  frankly.  I  did  not  like  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  leak  out  of  ofllcial  Ger- 
man sources  relating  to  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions the  Secretary  of  State  allegedly 
was  to  be  holding.    That  is  not  the  way 


to  secure  good,  sound  international  re- 
lations. I  am  happy  that  the  Chaneellcn- 
of  Germany,  Mr.  Adenauer,  who  is  a 
great  man,  has  seen  fit  to  make  every 
effort  to  be  sure  this  does  not  happen 
again. 

Let  the  record  be  clear.  The  United 
States  made  a  commitznent  to  Berlin  in 
1958.  The  United  States  made  a  com- 
mitment after  the  war.  The  United 
States  made  a  commitment  In  1948,  aftnr 
the  airlift.  President  Kennedy  and  this 
administration  have  streitgthened  our 
position  regarding  Berlin,  and  have 
strengthened  our  National  Defense  Es- 
tablishment even  to  the  point  that 
new^aper  reports  are  that  in  NATO  the 
foreign  ministers  were  surprised  by  the 
incredible  strength  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  revealed  in  the  Council 
of  NATO  in  Athens. 

There  Ls  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
this  Government,  this  Nation,  or  this  ad- 
ministration to  chip  away  or  to  sacrifice 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Berlin,  or  our 
privileges  and  rights  in  BerUn, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguislied  Senatm^  from  Virginia  per- 
mit me  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  since  I  have 
reason  to  have  some  disagreement  with 
him  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  yield  for  not 
more  th£in  30  seconds. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  this :  State  Department  sources, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kkatinc]  has  said,  have  assured  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  they  are  not 
now  going  to  proceed  with  the  inclusion 
of  East  BerUn  in  the  so-called  multi- 
national. 13-nation,  commission.  IX  our 
Goveriunent  has  not  been  proposing  a  13- 
nation  international  commission — and 
indeed  it  has — why  would  it  be  necessary 
for  State  Department  sources  to  advise 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxat- 
Dic]  that  they  are  now  changing  their 
proposal  by  not  including  East  Berlin 
as  a  member? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  permit  me  30 
seconds  for  a  reply? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  30  seconds. 
so  that  the  Senator  may  reply. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say,  in  respcmse, 
first,  that  for  a  government  such  as  ours 
to  talk  or  to  negotiate  it  obviously  must 
have  a  series  of  proposals.  The  purpose 
of  those  prc^Msals  is  to  safeguard  West 
Berlin  and  the  access  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  other  cotm tries  to 
West  Berlin. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  no  finality  of  negotiation.  What  is 
more,  I  have  no  Information  whatsoever 
that  the  State  Department  at  any  time 
has  intended  to  give  official  status  to 
East  Germany.  To  the  contrary,  I  have 
heard  from  the  lips  of  prominent  officials 
in  West  Germany  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  imdertake  certain  negotiations 
with  East  Germany,  even  as  the  finger 
was  being  pointed  at  this  Government 
for  being  too  soft  about  Beriin. 

I  was  in  Berlin.  I  was  In  Bonn,  Ger- 
many. I  talked  to  the  Chancellor.  I 
talked  to  the  Foreign  Minister.  I  talked 
to  leaders  of  the  Parliament. 
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While  the  finger  is  being  pointed  at 
this  Oovemment  for  its  alleged  softness 
on  the  East  Germans,  the  West  Oerman 
OoTemment  itself  frequently  talks  about 
what  negotiations  it  Is  willing  to  conduct. 

Mr.  SCX>TT.  The  Senator  and  I  re- 
main in  disagreement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  comment  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  wishes  to  make  about  the  Berlin 
crisis  is  that  If  the  three  distinguished 
colleagues  who  have  been  discussing  Ber- 
lin will  agree  with  me  tomorrow  in  the 
debate  on  the  pending  proposal,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  will  start 
prompt  hearings  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill,  which  will  give 
us  something  with  which  to  shoot  if  we 
have  to  shoot.  With  all  due  deference. 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  thinks 
that  the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  is  more  important  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation  than  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  a  bill  designed  to  wipe  out 
literacy  tests  in  Louisiana  or  Mississippi 
merely  because  it  is  a  little  tedious  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  go  into  court 
to  prove,  under  the  15th  amendment, 
that  a  man  has  been  illegally  prevented 
from  voting. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  Southern  Senators  who. 
for  more  than  2  weeks  now.  have  been 
attempting  as  best  they  could  to  keep 
their  colleagues  from  tearing  the  Con- 
stitution to  tatters,  although  all  of  us 
took  the  same  oath  to  uphold  and  sup- 
port it.  find  some  gratification  in  the  fact 
that  the  debate,  for  the  most  part,  has 
been  presided  over  by  a  very  able  and 
considerate  colleague  (Mr.  Metcalf  in 
the  chair) .  who  listens  patiently  and  at- 
tentively to  our  arguments  and  who  has 
never  once  complained  that  we  have  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  propriety  in  our 
insistence  that  the  precious  doctrine  of 
States'  rights  be  maintained,  if  we  are 
to  keep  our  freedom  under  constitution- 
al government. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALrl.  now  pre- 
siding in  the  Senate,  was  formerly  a  dis- 
tinguished judge  in  his  own  State. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  knew  he  had 
been  properly  trained  and  that  he  could 
appreciate  constitutional  arg\ments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  elected 
Representatives  of  Congress  to  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  Issues  which 
come  before  them  in  the  form  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  This  responsibility  is 
ours  because  the  oath  which  each  of  us 
took  to  uphold  the  Constitution  requires 
that  before  we  give  weight  to  any  other 
considerations  in  determining  the  merit 
of  proposed  legislation,  we  must  first  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative  the  question.  "Is 
this  measxire  constitutional?  " 

How  are  we  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  proposals  which  come  before 
us?  First,  we  must  place  the  facts  in 
their  true  historical  perspective.  Then 
we   must   review   the   interpretation   of 


those  facts  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  the 
statements  of  legislators  while  proposals 
were  pending,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

This  view  has  been  expressed  no  more 
cogently  than  by  the  great  American 
constitutional  lawyer.  George  Tlcknor 
CiiTtis.  Mr.  Curtis  will  be  remembered 
by  students  of  American  history  for  his 
brilliant  arguments  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  famed  Dred  Scott 
case. 

Mr.  President,  to  digress  briefly,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  was 
not  any  question  about  the  wisdom  and 
constitutionality  of  the  decision  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case ;  however,  it  had  serious 
political  overtones.  The  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Lincoln,  criticized  the  deci- 
sion. The  decision,  however,  was  clear- 
ly a  proper  one  for  it  rested  upon  the 
fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  prohibit  slavery. 

In  this  regard,  there  were  Virginians 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  who 
proposed  to  have  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution a  provision  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade:  however,  representatives  of  some 
of  the  Northern  States — Massachusetts, 
for  example — were  making  so  much 
mopey  transporting  slaves  to  Virginia. 
tha|t  they  threatened  to  walk  out  of  the 
Coii^entlon  If  such  a  provision  were 
adopted.  It  was.  therefore,  necessary 
to  abandon  the  attempt. 

Jefferson  was  in  France  at  the  time, 
but  he  urged  Madison  to  sponsor  the 
provision. 

I  mention  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to 
illustrate  the  part  which  history  has 
played  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Although  the  decision  had 
political  and  racial  overtones,  it  was 
perfectly  constitutional.  Yet  a  man  who 
was  to  become  the  President  of  the 
United  States  denounced  It;  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  dared  Federal  mar- 
shals to  enforce  the  decision  within  its 
lx)unds. 

Southerners,  however,  are  now  casti- 
gated for  their  refusal  to  accept  the 
1954  school  Integration  decision  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  argument  before  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
had  the  following  to  say  regarding  the 
relationship  of  history  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution: 

I  wUh.  In  the  next  place,  to  aay.  may  It 
please  your  honors,  what  Indeed  U  obvloua 
to  everyone  that  thu  U  eminently  a  hU- 
torlcal  question  But  I  Bball  presa  that 
consideration  somewhat  further  than  It  Is 
generally  carried  on  this  subject,  and  much 
further  than  It  has  been  carried  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  In  error;  for  I 
believe  It  to  be  true  of  thU,  as  It  Is  of  al- 
most all  questions  of  power  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  that  when  you  have  once 
ascertained  the  historical  facts  out  of  which 
the  particular  provision  arose,  and  have 
placed  those  facts  In  their  true  hUtorlcai 
relations,  you  have  gone  far  toward  decid- 
ing the  whole  controversy  So  true  Is  It 
that  every  power  and  function  of  this  Gov- 
ernment had  lU  origin  In  some  previously 
existing  facts  of  the  national  history,  or 
In  some  then  existing  state  of  things,  that 
It  is  Impossible  to  approach  one  of  these 
questions  as  one  of  mere  theory,  or  to  solve 
It  by  the  aid  of  any  merely  speculative 
reasoning.     Hence  It  Is  eminently  necessary 


on  all  occasions  to  ascertain  tba  history  of 
the  subject  supposed  to  be  Involved  In  a 
controverted  power  of  Congress,  and  above 
all.  to  approach  It  with  ths  ainfle  purpose 
of  drawing  that  deduction  which  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  country  clearly 
warrants  ("Constltvitlonal  History  of  the 
United  States,"  Oeorge  Tlcknor  Curtis,  p. 
b02) 

And  summarizing  briefly  the  relation- 
ship between  history  and  suffrage  in 
America,  Albert  Johnston  McCulloch 
observed  at  page  32  of  his  book,  "Suf- 
frage and  Its  Problems"  : 

While  there  has  been  a  reTolutlon  In  the 
conception  of  citizenship,  there  was  no  such 
change  In  the  regulation  of  suffrage,  the  de- 
termining and  regulating  power  continued 
to  rest  with  the  States.  However,  much  as 
publicists  and  reformers  may  desire  a  uni- 
form national  suffrage  law.  It  Is  unattain- 
able, expediency  and  oonstltutlonallty  are 
both  adverse.  In  fact  such  a  plan  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Constitutional  Convention  It- 
self, but  It  received  the  vote  of  only  one 
Commonwealth — Delaware.  "The  provision 
made  by  the  Convention  appears  to  be  the 
best  that  lay  within  their  option."  The 
I>^athers  were  satlafled  for  the  States  to 
continue  to  make  their  own  suffrage  tesu, 
rather  than  to  fiirther  prolong  the  Conven- 
tion and  so  further  endanger  the  rather 
slim  chances  of  ratification  by  the  several 
Commonwealths.  The  prospect  In  the  Con- 
vention Itself  was  anything  but  promising 
Even  Pranklln  moved  to  call  in  a  person  that 
they  might  Invoke  the  "aaatstance  of 
Heaven  " 

The  Constitution  conferred  the  franchise 
on  no  one.  Likewise  citizenship  does  not 
bestow  suffrage,  either  upon  the  natural  born 
or  the  naturalized  alien.  The  several  States 
have  the  unqualified  right  to  Impose  qualifi- 
cations and  regulate  suffrage  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  In  the  amendments  re- 
ferred to  above.  In  handing  down  the  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Corfleld  t.  Coryell,  Judge 
Washington  In  enumerating  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  that  are  usually  associated 
with  citizenship,  said:  "To  which  Is  to  be 
added  the  elective  franchise,  as  regulated 
and  established  by  the  laws  or  constitutions 
of  the  State  In  which  It  Is  exsrclsed." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  finest  argu- 
ments which  has  yet  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
so-called  literacy  test  proposals  was  pre- 
sented on  April  10  of  this  year  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee by  a  Virginian.  Frederick  T.  Gray. 
Mr.  Gray  is  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Constitutional  Government  of  Vir- 
ginia and  a  former  attorney  general  of 
our  State.  He  ranks  among  the  ablest 
constitutional  lawyers  in  this  country 
and,  therefore,  his  remarks  carry  con- 
siderable weight.  In  order  that  the 
arguments  of  Mr  Gray  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  S  2750  be  given  a  larger 
forum  and  since  his  words  should  sway 
anyone  with  an  open  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  Intend  to  read  his  statement  at 
this  time : 

SxNATX  Biix  2760 
In  recent  years  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  our  Constitution  Is,  and  ought  to  be. 
a  sacred  compact  between  the  people  and 
their  government  have  on  many  occasions 
trembled  with  anxiety  as  the  NaUon's  high- 
est tribunal  deliberated  on  the  meaning  of 
words  In  that  document.  We  have  been  ap- 
palled at  times  when  the  Coiirt  has  per- 
mitted "changed  conditions"  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  Itself.  The 
proponents    of    Senate    bill    2750    have    been 
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among  those  who  have  applauded  such  ac- 
tions by  the  Co\irt  and  have  sought  to 
relegate  criticism  of  It  Into  the  category  of 
near  treason  by  chanting,  almost  as  though 
m  unison,  "supreme  law  of  the  land"  and 
by  reminding  us  that  we  are  sworn  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  that  the 
Court's  decisions  "are  the  Constitution." 

What  say  these  ardent  advocates  of  the 
Ci  virl  to  Its  1959  pronouncement  In  the  case 
cf  Lasiiter  v.  Board  of  SupertisoTS  (360  U.S. 
4r>)  There  a  unanimous  Court,  speaking 
through  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  upheld  the 
lueracy  test  for  voting  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina  and  said,  among  other 
things. 

•  In  our  society  •  •  •  a  State  might  con- 
clude that  only  those  who  are  literate  should 
exercise  the  franchise." 

This,  of  coiirse,  was  not  an  unprecedented 
decision.  I  will  point  out  In  the  course  of 
these  remarks  several  other  occasions  on 
which  the  Court  has  held  similarly.  Perhaps 
In  one  respect  the  decision  Is  surprising,  that 
being  that  It  Is  the  same  view  held  by  the 
Court  over  the  years — certainly  as  far  back 
as  1884. 

In  an  examination  of  proposed  legislation 
such  as  Senate  bill  2750,  It  Is  all  too  easy 
to  make  broad  generalizations  as  to  the  merit 
or  lack  of  merit  of  the  proposed  law.  I  shall 
not  pause  to  question  the  fairness  of  a 
nationwide  standard  calling  for  the  comple- 
tion of  six  primary  grades  when  there  Is  no 
provision  for  uniformity  of  school  levels 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  may  be  that  one 
with  a  sixth-grade  education  In  one  State 
will  have  been  required  to  reach  a  much 
higher  degree  of  literacy  than  one  who  com- 
pleted that  grade  In  another  State.  One 
might  go  further  and  ponder  the  compound- 
ing of  that  "unfairness,"  If  such  It  be,  when 
such  persons  change  residences  from  one 
State  to  another. 

I  suspect  that  a  number  of  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents will  support  It  on  the  ground  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  basic  to  our  concept  of 
a  democratic  republic,  and  therefore  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation  should  be  subject  to  uni- 
form voting  laws.  If  Senate  bill  2750  Is  en- 
acted Into  law  and  the  principle  established 
that  Congress  can  control  the  requirements 
for  voting  In  the  States,  surely  these  worship- 
ers of  uniformity,  who  believe  that  the  term 
"States  rights"  Is  equivalent  to  "abuse  of 
the  Individual  "  and  who  believe  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  protect  Indi- 
vidual liberties,  surely  they  will  be  quick  to 
contend  that  under  that  power  Congress 
must  act  to  eliminate  the  unfairness  I  have 
mentioned  by  standardizing  education 
throughout  the  land — under  Federal  control, 
of  course. 

I  shall  not  deal  here  with  an  argument  as 
to  the  merits,  or  lack  of  merits,  of  uniform- 
ity. Those  who  support  this  measure  with 
that  argument  miss  the  point.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment which  can  only  be  properly  made  in 
support  of  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  here  to  say  that 
I  understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauvkr]  plans  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. In  his  opinion,  the  present  bill  Is 
utterly  unconstitutional.  He,  neverthe- 
less, believes  In  the  objective  of  the  pro- 
posal; and.  therefore,  at  an  appropriate 
time  he  plans  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  along  the  lines  of  the 
pending  measure. 

I  resume  the  quotation: 

Conversely,  many  who  place  their  confl- 
(l^nre  in  the  true  Federal  system  of  dual 
government  may  tend  to  generalize  that 
under  the  10th  amendment,  control  of  the 
franchise  is  reserved  to  the  States,  as  It  Is 
not  a  power  delegated  to  the  General  Govern- 


ment. They  err  by  relying  on  a  general 
provision  when  the  true  bar  to  Federal  con- 
trol here  can  '>e  pointed  out  In  more  spe- 
cific language.  The  atithors  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  dealt  with  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  In  five  separate 
sections  of  the  documents:  Art.  I,  sec.  2;  art. 
I,  sec.  3  (which  was  repealed  In  part  by 
the  17th  amendment);  art.  I,  sec.  4;  art.  II, 
sec.  1,  cl.  2;  and  art.  II,  sec.  1,  cl.  3.  Potir 
of  the  23  constitutional  amendments  have 
been  totally  or  partially  devoted  to  that 
problem.  They  are  the  14th,  15th,  17th,  and 
19th  amendments.  The  12th  amendment, 
dealing  with  the  electoral  college,  and  the 
23d  amendment,  conferring  on  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote 
in  presidential  elections,  are  not  considered 
strictly  applicable  to  this  discussion  and 
thus  Eire  not  included  In  the  enumeration. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  a  calm  and  ra- 
tional review  of  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendments,  together  with  the  constitu- 
tional debates  and  Judicial  decisions  on  the 
question,  will  set  forth  clearly  the  author- 
ity or  lack  of  authority  of  Congress  to  enact 
the  proposed  bill  Into  law.  My  conclusion, 
after  detailed  consideration  of  the  author- 
ities. Is  that  Congress  lacks  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  enact  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  case 
after  case  make  it  very  definitely  clear 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  enact  any 
such  legislation  as  is  proposed,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  section  2,  article  I  of  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  the 
way  to  interpret  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution is,  first,  to  review  its  historical 
background. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
thing  created,  which  was  the  Federal 
Government,  could  have  only  such  pow- 
ers and  only  such  rights  as  the  States 
themselves  granted  and  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  was  just  as 
clear  as  it  could  be.  For  fear  that  some- 
one might  later  claim  other  powers  for 
the  Central  Government,  a  number  of 
the  States,  including  Virginia,  refused 
to  ratify  the  Constitution  until  assur- 
ances were  given  that  an  amendment 
would  be  offered  to  provide  that  all  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  specifically  denied  to  the  States 
were  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  peo- 
ple thereof. 

Mr,  HILL.  That  is  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Constitution,  and  has 
been  since  the  Constitution  was  written. 
The  States  would  never  have  ratified 
the  Constitution  if  it  had  not  been  agreed 
to  put  into  the  Constitution  what  we 
know  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  in- 
cludes the  10th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  When  delegates 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  write  a 
Constitution,  the  States  had  already  pro- 
vided their  own  various  qualifications 
for  voters.  They  were  not  willing  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  prescribe 
uniform  qualifications. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Al- 
abama [Mr.  ttiLL]  has  said,  the  Supreme 


Court  has  upheld  repeatedly  the  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  the  States  to 
fix  the  qualifications  for  their  voters, 
provided  that  the  qualifications  for  the 
electors  of  Federal  officers  be  similar  to 
those  for  the  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  15th  amendment  provides  that  a 
person  must  not  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

The  19th  amendment  provides  that 
persons  may  not  be  discriminated 
against  by  reason  of  sex. 

These  amendments  in  no  way,  how- 
ever, empower  the  Central  Government 
to  set  affirmative  voter  qucdifications. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  very 
question  arose  when  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate were  considering  the  adoption  or  the 
submission  of  the  14th  Amendment,  and 
that  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  which  was  the 
committee  that  reported  the  amend- 
ment, made  it  very  definite  and  clear 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  amendment  which  would  in  any  way 
give  to  Congress  the  power  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  He  certainly  did; 
and  he  held  out  the  hope  that  perhaps 
in  another  amendment  this  could  be 
done;  but  when  he  tried  to  implement 
his  intentions  in  the  language  of  the 
15th  amendment,  his  proposal  was  re- 
jected. 

As  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmaoce]  pointed 
out  yesterday.  Congress  has  enacted 
many  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  to  protect 
voting  rights  under  the  14th,  15th,  and 
19th  amendments.  However,  the  At- 
torney General  argues  that  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  proceed  under  those  statutes. 
He  recommends  that  we  adopt  an  arbi- 
trary sixth  grade  standard  as  an  irrebut- 
table presumption  of  literacy — and  this 
in  spite  of  his  admission  that  voter  quali- 
fications established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  unconstitutional. 

I  shall  now  return  to  my  reading  of 
the  excellent  statement  by  the  former 
Attorney  General  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Gray. 
He  said : 

Senate  bill  2750  is  simply  a  bill  to  set 
minimum  literacy  requirements  which,  hav- 
ing been  met,  entitle  an  Individual  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections  without  further  test- 
ing by  any  State.  A  Federal  election,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill,  is  any  "general,  special, 
or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  Vice 
President,  presidential  elector.  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Delegate,  or  Conunlssloner  from 
the  territories  or  possessions."  It  Is  true 
that  lines  5  through  14  at  page  3  of  the  bill 
prohibit  such  acts  as  coercion  or  applica- 
tion of  unequal  standards  to  persons  who 
attempt  to  vote  in  Federal  elections,  but 
these  acts  already  are  prohibited  by  statute 
and  case  law,  as  well  as  by  constitutional 
amendments.  I  refer  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  42  United  States  Code,  section  1971  (b) 
(1961)  and  the  cases  of  United  States  v. 
Raines.  362  U.S.  17  (1960)  and  United  States 
V.  McElveen,  177  F.  Supp.  355  (EJ3.  La.  19«0> 
The  only  apparent  reason  for  the  prortsioei* 
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In  Uhm  5  through  14  ot  the  bill  la  that 
Uvey  lend  •ome  authority  to  th«  projKwad 
law  by  incorporating  atandarda  which  pnn- 
oualy  have  been  approred.  The  hnportant 
portion  ot  the  bUI  >a  elaua*  (3)  of  para«Taph 
lb),  comprlaed  at  Unea  IS  through  31  on 
page  3.  Redticed  to  Ita  eMcntlal  proviaiona. 
this  clause  outlawa  tha  Utaracy  teata  or  the 
several  Statae  by  providing  that  If  any  per- 
son shall  have  a  alxth-grade  education,  and 
shall  not  have  been  adjudged  Incompetent, 
that  peraon  shall  not  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

Am  authority  for  congreaalonal  action  of 
thla  nature,  the  autbora  rely  upon  "article 
I.  section  4.  of  tha  Conatitutlon;  section 
5  ot  the  14th  amendment,  and  sccUon  2 
of  the  ISth  anvendmeat:  and  Ita  (Congress) 
power  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  Federal 
electoral  proceea.  •  •  •-  In  examining 
the  authority  relied  upon.  I  shall  fltrst  ana- 
lyse In  detaU  the  authority  of  Oongreea 
under  article  I,  aectlon  4,  to  control  "the 
timae.  placaa  and  manner '  of  holding  elec- 
tlona'for  UJ3.  Senatora  and  Bapreaentatlvea. 
Next  I  ahall  conalder  the  propriety  of  the 
proposed  legislation  under  the  14th  and 
19th  amendmenta.  Finally.  1  ahall  touch 
upon  currently  existing  civil  rights  laws 
and  soma  special  oooalderatk>iis  applicable 
to  prealdentlal  electlona. 

Arttcls  I.  sectton  4.  states  that  "The  Tlmea. 
Placas  ^I'MJ  Manner  of  bokilng  Electlona  for 
Sanatora  and  Baprsssn tatl vsa.  shall  be  pre- 
■crlbad  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature 
thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  except 
as  to  the  Places  of  chualng  Senators  " 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  Congrees  can 
regulate  tha  times  and  places  of  holding 
alacttona  for  Senators  and  Bepresentatlvcs. 
within  tha  limits  set.  Tha  problem  arises 
ovsr  tha  IntarpratatloD  of  ths  word  "man* 
ner."  Webster's  preferred  definition  of  the 
word  describes  "manner"  as  "a  way  of  acting, 
a  mode  of  procedure."  This  throws  little 
light  upon  tha  usage  of  the  word,  end  one 
Is  Justlfled  In  ooneludlng  that  "manner" 
aa  used  In  this  Instance  refers  to  the  how. 
when,  and  where  of  the  election.  Absent 
Indications  to  the  contrary,  then,  the  am- 
biguous nature  of  the  word  might  lend  sup- 
port to  the  theory  that  Congress  baa  final 
control  of  the  time,  place,  and  general  con- 
duct of  each  election  for  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
ssntatlva.  However,  as  previously  stated, 
the  Constitution  Is  spedflc  with  regard  to 
voting  rIghU.  and  article  1.  aecUon  2.  pro- 
videa  that:  "Ths  Houss  of  RepresenUUves 
shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen  every 
2d  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
and  the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature." 

Obviously,  the  Conatitutlon  contemplates 
that  each  State  will  fix  Its  own  quallficailuns 

The  same  provision  as  to  qualifications  to 
vote  in  elections  for  Senators  was  adopted 
by  the  17th  amendment  in  1913.  which  pro- 
vides: "Ths  electors  (for  Senators)  In  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  nunwroiis  branch 
of  the  State  legislatures."  A  normal  inter- 
pretation of  this  section  reveals  clearly  that 
while  Congress  may  control  the  general  pro- 
ceedings as  to  time  and  place  of  a  congres- 
sional election,  each  State  la  to  set  Its  own 
qualifications  which  must  be  met  by  Individ- 
uals who  seek  to  exercise  the  franchise. 
Under  article  I,  section  2.  the  Thirteen  Origi- 
nal States  were  admitted  to  the  Union  with 
varying  laws  aa  to  qualification  of  voters,  and 
States  subsequently  adn:Utted  brought  with 
them  their  own  laws  as  to  that  qualification. 
For  example.  Massachusetts  required  of  a 
voter  'a  freehold  eatate  •  •  •  of  the  an- 
nual income  of  3  pounds,  or  any  estate  of 
the  value  of  60  pounda";  Connecticut  quali- 
fied only  such  persons  as  had  "maturity 
In  years,  a  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior,  a 


civil  conversation,  and  40  shillings  freehold 
or  40  pounds  personal  estate";  New  Jersey 
denied  the  franchise  to  any  save  "all  luhab- 
Itanta  *  *  *  of  full  age  who  are  worth  60 
pounds  •  •  •."  Of  cuurse.  tha  States  are 
prohibited  by  the  I5th  and  19th  amend- 
menta from  dlacrmiloatlng  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  sex. 

The  purpose  fur  which  article  I,  section 
4.  was  intended  la  dlsclueed  by  an  exaralna- 
tlLin  uf  the  attitude  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  con- 
ventiojQS  called  by  the  13  States  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  amendments  were 
proposed  to  limit  the  power  of  Congress 
under  article  I.  section  4,  to  cases  where  the 
SUtes  neglected  or  refused  to  maJte  pro- 
vi&lotM  for  Federal  elections  It  was  con- 
templated that  in  case  any  State  sought  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  by  falling  to  elect 
Senators  or  Representatives,  Cons:res»  sliould 
have  power  to  set  the  time,  place,  and  pro- 
cedure for  Its  own  elections  Although  a 
majority  of  the  State*— Massachusetts.  New 
lUmpshlre,  New  Tork,  North  Carolina.  Penn- 
sylvarUa,  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia — supported  such  an  amendment, 
they  took  no  acUon  t)ecause  of  assurances 
that  Con^jress  would  not  overstep  Its  author- 
ity by  attempting  to  control  State  election 
procedure  In  this  reviard.  James  Madison 
said,  "the  election  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives •  •  •  wUl  probably,  forever  be  con- 
ducted by  the  officers,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  States."  It  should  be  noted  that 
at  that  time,  election  of  Senators  was  by 
State  legislatures,  so  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  Fe<!eTal  control  of  those  elections 
Ninety-two  years  later.  In  the  case  of  Ex 
parte  Clarke.  100  US.  SW.  Justices  Fields 
and  Clifford  stated  that  clariflcaUon  of  ar- 
ticle I,  section  4,  was  "al>andoued  upon  the 
ground  of  the  Improbability  of  congressional 
interference     •    *    *" 

In  the  debates  of  1843  concerning  the 
power  of  Congress  to  provide  that  elections 
of  Representatives  should  t>e  by  districts 
(which  power  cannot  be  made  analogous  to 
the  power  to  prescribe  vote  qualifications). 
Mr.  Nathan  Clifford  of  Maine,  later  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  referring  to  the  opin- 
ion of  J<5hn  Jay.  said  Jay  believed  "that 
erery  government  was  Imperfect,  unless  It 
had  the  power  of  preserving  Itself.  Sup- 
pose that,  by  design  or  scddent.  the  States 
fhould    neglect    to    appoint    Representatives. 

•  •  •  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  para- 
graph (art.  I,  sec  4)  was,  that  If  this  neglect 
should  take  place.  Congress  should  have  the 
power,  by  law.  to  support  the  Government 
and  prevent  dissolution  of  the  Union. ' 

Mr  Clifford  then  referred  to  an  opinion 
In  which  Mr  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachn- 
setts.  expressed  the  same  view.  Both  of  Mr. 
CUfiord  s  statemenU  may  be  found  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Congressional  Globe.  27th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  at  the  appendix,  page  349 
Clearly  then.  Congress  was  Intended  to  hare 
the  power  to  schedxile  elections  In  the  event 
that  the  States  neglected  to  provide  for  elec- 
tions. 

In  a  committee  report  of  the  House  ol 
Represent aUves  in  IBOl.  concerning  a  dis- 
puted election,  the  conuxilttee  decided   that 

•  the  best  opinion  seems  to  be  that  •  •  • 
the  constitutional  provision  (art.  I,  sec  4) 
was  Inserted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Con- 
gress the  power  to  provide  the  means  where- 
by a  SUte  should  be  represented  In  Congress 
when  the  State  itself,  for  some  reason,  has 
neglecred  or  refused  to  make  such  provision 
Itself." 

The  ri'port  Is  cited  as  House  Report  No. 
3000.  5«th  Congress.  2d  session  (1901)  The 
same  report,  st  page  S,  quotes  a  report  by 
Mr    Webster  in  the  2ad  Congress: 

"It  Is  enough  that  the  State  presents  her 
own  represenUtlon  on  ths  fkxir  of  Congress 
In  the  mode  she  chooses  to  present  It.  If  s 
StaU  were  to  give  one  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory  a  representation  for  every  35,000   per- 


sons, and  ^.o  the  rest  a  representation  only 
for  every  60,000.  It  would  be  an  act  of  tujust 
legislation,  doubtless,  but  It  would  b«  whol- 
ly beyorul  redress  by  any  power  in  Congress, 
because  the  Constitution  has  left  all  this 
to  the  SUte  itself." 

If  any  doubt  should  remain  as  to  the  ques- 
tion. It  must  t>e  ellmliwted  by  a  passage  of 
Alexander  Hamilton's  explanation  of  the 
Constitution.  Hamilton,  who  was  hardly  a 
State's  rlghter,  analyzed  for  the  people  of 
New  Torlc  the  question  of  which  govern- 
ment should  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voters  in  Federal  elections.  While  the 
passage  refers  to  property  qualifications.  It 
Is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  quallflca- 
ti.ms  which  might  be  required.  Writing  of 
the  power  to  set  qualifications  for  electors. 
H.nmllton  stated : 

■  But  this  forms  no  part  of  the  power  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  National  Oovernment 
Its  authority  would  be  expressly  restricted 
to  the  regulation  of  the  times,  the  piscea. 
the  manner  of  elections.  The  qitallOcatlons 
of  the  persons  who  may  choose  or  be  chosen, 
aa  has  been  remarked  on  other  oceaslona. 
are  defined  snd  fixed  In  the  Constitution, 
iind  are  iinalteruble  by  the  (natlonsi)  leg- 
Islattire." 

In  Virginia.  Patrick  Henry  suggested  that 
article  1,  section  4.  might  place  In  the  hands 
of  Congress  power  to  establish  qualifications 
rr  electors  and  elicited  this  reply  from 
Governor  Randolph: 

•As  the  electors  of  the  Fsderal  Repre- 
sentatives are  to  have  the  same  quallfics- 
tlons  with  those  of  this  State  legislature — 
or.  In  other  words,  as  the  alectors  of  the 
one  are  to  be  electtJts  of  the  other— this  sug- 
gestion Is  unwarrantable,  unless  he  (Henry) 
carries  the  svippoeltlon  further,  snd  says  that 
VlrglnU  will  agree  to  her  own  BUldde.   •    •    •" 

The  necensary  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  testimony  l>y  Madison.  Hsmllton,  Oov- 
err.or  Randolph,  and  others  Is  thst  so  long  as 
Isws  must  be  made  by  men,  dtlaens  of  States 
might  Just  as  well  rely  for  local  regulstlon 
up<in  their  State  legislature.  In  their  wis- 
dom, proven  by  our  178  years  of  etperlence 
with  the  Constitution,  the  authors  of  thst 
document  made  Just  such  s  division  In  con- 
trol of  the  franchise  in  article  I.  sections  3 
and  4 

In  1843  Congress  first  exercised  Its  power 
under  article  I,  section  4,  by  providing  that 
elections  of  Members  of  the  Houss  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  by  districts  rather  thsn 
at  large.  The  several  States  at  thst  time 
employed  varying  methods  of  election,  snd 
a  heated  controversy  accompanied  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation.  Proponents  of 
congressional  district-vote  legtslatton  main- 
tained that  some  States  were  using  their 
power  to  hold  at -large  elections  for  Repre- 
sentatives to  insurs  thst  ths  State's  ma- 
jority party  would  have  great  bloc-voting 
power  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Therefore,  they  said.  It  was  time  for  Federal 
action  to  remedy  the  situation.  A  great 
many  statesmen  objected  to  the  inference 
that  Congress  was  more  competent  thsn 
the  State  legislatures  to  handle  the  problem. 
One  of  these  men.  Mr.  Nathan  Clifford,  of 
Maine,  made  a  rather  pointed  suggestion  to 
a  Congre.ssman  from  New  York  who  favored 
Federal  action.  Asking  ths  question  why 
the  States  needed  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Clifford  said: 

"Why?  Because  the  legUlaUon  of  the 
States  Is  unwise,  in  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority here.  This  Is  Uie  creature  arraigning 
and  condemning  the  creature.  Are  not  the 
people  of  New  York,  or  of  any  other  State, 
as  competent  as  the  members  of  this  Houss 
to  Judge  aa  to  which  system  will  bsst  pro- 
mote their  interest  and  prosperity?  If  the 
gentleman  thinks  otherwise.  1st  him  go  horns 
and  promulgate  that  doctrlns  among  the 
people,  or  In  the  legislature,  and  see  how 
many  votes  he  will  get  to  sustain  him  In 
the    sentiment,    and    perhaps    hereafter,   he 
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will  be  more  competent  to  decide  as  to  their 
wibhes  upon  the  point  in  dispute."  (Con- 
greseional  Globe.  27th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  350 
appendix  (1842)  )  Mr.  Clifford's  remarks 
would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  voter- 
qii  ilificaiion  legislation  currently  under 
consideration. 

In  the  question  whether  Congress,  under 
Its  power  to  regulate  the  manner  of  elec- 
tions can  com[>el  States  to  elect  Representa- 
tives by  districts,  the  only  power  designated 
by  the  Constitution  is  found  in  article  I. 
section  4  There  Is  no  express  reservation 
oi  power  to  the  States.  The  power  to  deter- 
mine qualification  of  electors  is  expressly  re- 
served to  the  States  In  article  I.  section  3. 
Therefore,  an  argument  which  holds  that 
Congress  has  power  to  require  district  elec- 
tions for  Representatives  Is  not  authority 
for  the  contention  that  Congress  has  power 
to  set  qualifications  for  electors. 

E>e8plte  the  fact  ttiat  there  was  a  tre- 
mendously stronger  case  for  Congress  to  re- 
quire elections  by  districts  than  there  is  for 
Congress  to  establish  voter  qualifications,  the 
district  voting  law  was  seriously  challenged. 
For  a  summary  of  objectloru  to  the  district 
voting  law.  see  Paschal.  "The  House  of 
Representatives:  'Grand  Depository  of  the 
DemtxTHtlc  Principle'."  The  resulta  of  the 
constitutional  controversy  indicate  that  Con- 
gress Itself  had  little  faith  in  Its  authority 
to  pass  the  district-vote  legislation,  for  al- 
though Congress  had  the  power  to  deny 
seata  to  unqualified  Members,  under  article 
I.  section  5.  of  the  Constitution,  Memtiers 
from  four  States  were  seated  in  the  following 
session,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  elect- 
ed at  large.  Georgia.  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
and  New  Hampshire  refused  to  elect  Repre- 
sentatives by  districts;  but  their  Represent- 
atives were  seated,  nonetheless.  New  York 
and  Ohio,  although  they  decided  to  vota  by 
the  district  method,  passed  resolutions  which 
denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  require  that 
form  of  election  And  even  though  the  dis- 
trict-vote requirement  remained  on  the 
books  for  almost  90  years,  Congress  never 
denied  seats  to  Representatives  elected  at 
large  Thus,  the  first  attempt  by  Congress 
U>  expand  Its  power  in  the  field  of  election 
control  produced  results  which  can  scarcely 
be  comforting  to  the  proponents  of  Senate 
bill  2750. 

In  the  wage  of  the  Civil  War.  Congress 
luunched  an  effort  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  secure  to  all  the  newly-freed  slaves 
the  right  to  vote,  m  a-ell  as  other  civil  righta. 
Some  Insight  Into  the  propriety  of  this  type 
of  legislation  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  It  was  either  held  unconstitutional 
or  was  repealed  within  24  years.  You  may 
be  interested  in  an  account  of  the  bad  ad- 
ministration of  the  "Enforcement  Act"  con- 
tained In  US.  News  &  World  Report,  Febru- 
ary 19.  1960,  pages  45-46.  But  some  of  the 
laws,  notably  those  prohibiting  officials  of 
government  from  discriminating  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
were  held  constitutional.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  the  Supreme  Court,  even  as  It  up- 
held the  newly  created  Federal  power  to  act 
In  the  area  of  voting  righta.  found  occasion 
to  specify  that  the  rights  protected  were 
the  rights  of  qualllled  voters.  I  reemphasize 
that  a  qualified  voter  is  one  who  has  "the 
qualifications  requlslta  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature" 

Thus,  In  Ei  parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  651, 
at  piige  663,  a  unanimous  Court,  speaking  in 
1884,  acknowledged  that  the  States  "define 
who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch  of 
their  own  legislature,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  says  the  same  persons 
shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  In  that 
State.  It  adopts  the  qualifications  thus  fur- 
nished as  the  qualification  of  lU  own  electors 
for  Members  of  Congress." 


To  the  same  effect  is  Wiley  v.  Sinkler,  177 
U.S.  58  (1900). 

In  Guinn  v.  Vnited  States.  238  U^S.  347,  de- 
cided In  1915,  the  question  was  the  validity 
of  a  combined  literacy  test  and  "grandfather 
clause"  under  the  15th  amendment.  In  the 
course  of  ita  opinion,  the  Court  said: 

"No  time  need  l>e  spent  on  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  consid- 
ered alone  since  as  we  have  seen  Its  estab- 
lishment was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of 
a  lawful  power  vested  in  It  not  subject  to 
our  supervision.  •   •   ••■ 

In  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299,  in 
1941,  the  Court  held  that  primary  elections 
are  an  integral  part  of  national  elections,  and 
therefore  fall  within  the  realm  of  some  Fed- 
eral control.  But  In  referring  to  the  right 
of  citizens  to  vote,  the  Court  did  not  neglect 
to  stipulate  that  the  right  lielongs  to  quali- 
fied voters: 

"The  right  of  qualified  voters  to  vote  in 
the  congressional  primary  in  Louisiana  •  •  • 
Is  thus  the  right  to  participate  In  that  choice 
^of  a  Congressman)." 

In  the  same  opinion,  the  Court,  In  pass- 
ing upon  a  law  making  It  a  crime  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  prospective  voter,  stat- 
ed: "So  Interpreted,  section  20  applies  to 
deprivation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
qualified  voters  to  choose  representatives  in 
Congress." 

My  only  purpose  in  referring  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  decisions  in  these  cases  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  always,  either  expressly  or  Impliedly, 
recognized  that  the  qualification  of  electors 
Is  a  matter  separate  and  apart  from  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  an  election.  Ftir- 
thermore.  the  Court  has  always  recognized 
the  power,  vested  in  the  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  set  their  own  voter  qualifica- 
tions within  the  limlta  of  the  15th  and  19th 
amendmenta.  It  would  l>e  Impossible  to 
note  all  the  occasions  on  which  the  normal 
interpretation  has  t>een  placed  upon  the 
two  sections  of  article  I.  However,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  "the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion," "text  with  analytical  index."  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Celleb,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  carries  a  head- 
ing. "Electors  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — Qualifications  of."  There, 
reference  is  made  to  article  I,  section  2;  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  section  4.  (H.  Doc. 
No.  20«.  87th  Cong.,  Istsess.,  1961.) 

Before  leaving  article  I.  sections  2  and  4, 
I  should  like  you  to  consider  the  following 
sentence,  and  place  your  own  interpretation 
upon  ita  words.  The  sentence  is:  "Congress 
shall  control  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, but  the  qualification  of  those  who 
vote  shall  be  determined  by  the  States." 

This  is  precisely  what  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion provides,  and  I  submit  to  you  that 
there  is  only  one  Interpretation  which  may 
be  placed  on  those  words. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
power  of  Congress  under  the  14th  and  16th 
amendmenta;  and  first  let  vis  deal  with  a 
preliminary  question. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  avowedly 
aimed  at  prevention  of  racial  discrimination 
In  fixing  the  right  of  individuals  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections.  Therefore,  if  the  14th 
amendment  did  not  have  £is  one  of  ita  pur- 
poses the  elimination  of  this  discrimination, 
S.  2750  may  not  l>e  passed  under  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  Congress  by  that  amend- 
ment. I  shall  not  Impose  on  yo-ir  patience 
by  reading  the  text  of  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  urge  the  Congress  and 
the  courte  to  adopt  a  practice  of  carefully 
considering  the  specific  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Ite  amendmenta,  every  time 
they  rely  upon  them.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  that  the  14th  amendment  did  not 
have,  as  one  of  ita  purposes,  the  elimination 
of  racial  discrimination  In  voting. 


With  regard  to  the  first  section  of  the 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  1874,  in 
Minor  v.  Happersett.  88  UJB.  162,  held: 

"It  is  clear,  therefore,  we  think,  that  the 
Constitution  has  not  added  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizenship  as  they  existed  at  the  time  it  was 
adopted." 

In  Terry  v.  Adams.  345  UJ3.  461,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  stated: 

"The  l&th  amendment,  not  the  14th  out- 
lawed discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color  with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote." 

This  case  history  strongly  indicates  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  current  trend  of  deci- 
sions, the  14th  amendment  welb  not  adopted 
for  the  ptirpose  of  prohibiting  racial  dis- 
crimination in  respect  to  the  right  to  vote. 
If  that  had  been  the  effect  of  the  14th 
amendment,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  passage  of  the  15th  amendment.  It  has 
l}een  accurately  steted  that  section  2  of  the 
amendment  was  adopted  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  the  States  to  surrender  their 
power  over  the  franchise.  Therefore,  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  proposed,  and 
secured,  adoption  of  a  provision  which 
would  decrease  a  State's  representation  in 
the  event  of  the  State's  passage  of  discrimi- 
natory voting  laws.  In  any  event,  that  sec- 
tion of  the  amendment  provides  ita  own 
penalty  for  Ita  violation,  so  that  no  addi- 
tional provision  by  Congress  would  be  au- 
thorized. 

Thus  far  In  the  discussion  of  the  14th 
amendment,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
It  was  not  Intended  to  authorize  any  gen- 
eral legislation  by  Congress  concerning 
voting  righta.  This  is  true,  I  submit,  be- 
cause section  1  of  the  amendment  does  not 
concern  voting  righta,  and  section  2  pre- 
scribes ita  own  penalty  for  failure  to  observe 
ita  provislQUs.  But  I  have  not  gone  into 
great  detail  on  the  point,  because  now  I 
shall  establish  that,  even  If  the  14th  amend- 
ment does  authorize  some  congressional  leg- 
islation as  to  voting  righta.  it  does  not  ex- 
tend authority  to  enact  the  provisions  of 
S.  2750. 

The  references  in  S.  2750  to  the  14th  and 
16th  amendmenta  are  to  the  sections  which 
provide  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  the  articles  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. While  it  is  true  that  these  clauses 
confer  on  Congress  rather  broad  power,  it  Is 
also  true  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this  power. 
Surely  no  one  would  argue  that  the  clauses 
authorize  Congress  to  enact  legislation  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  two 
amendmenta,  yet  that  Is  precisely  what  S. 
2750  would  do  If  it  were  enacted.  The  16th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude — 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  equal  protection, 
due  process,  and  privileges  and  immunities 
clauses  of  the  14th  amendment  are  relied 
upon  as  authority  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  authority  of  Congress  to  act  pur- 
suant to  these  clauses  is  governed  by  the 
same  principles  as  those  which  govern  the 
power  of  Congress  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment. In  other  words,  since  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  first  section  of  the  14th  amendment  is 
the  same  as  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
15th  amendment. 

An  examination  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  enact  laws  under  these  two  amendmenta 
is  In  order.  In  the  Civil  Rights  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Interpreting  the  14th 
amendment  held  that  "the  legislation  which 
Congress  is  authorised  to  adopt  in  this  be- 
half Is  not  general  legislation  upon  the  righta 
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et  tbe  cltlxen,  but  oorr»eU»e  leftatattoB^hat 
Is,  mcb  ■•  m«y  b»  uiuaaary  azMf  proper  for 
counteractUiff  micb  I«w»  m  ttM  BteCw  m«y 
adopt  or  «rforoe.  and  whlt^.  by  th«  ainend- 
ment.  they  are  protUbttod  from  mafclng  or 
enforctnc-  •  •  •" 

We  should  eosisMcr  also  United  Statct  w. 
Harris.  100  U^.  839  (1883).  In  whlcta  the 
Court  said.  **wben  the  taws  of  a  State  recog- 
nize and  protect  the  rights  of  an  persons, 
the  ( 14th)  amendment  Imposes  no  duty  and 
confers  no  i>ower  upon  Ckmgress.  •  •  •- 

Similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  In 
United  Stmtet  t.  A««se,  93  UB.  314.  In  1876. 
that  the  15th  amendment  does  not  confer 
authority  "to  Impose  penalties  for  every 
wroQcfiil  reruMU  to  receive  •  •  •  (a) 
vote  •  •  •  (but)  only  vhen  the  wrongful 
refusal  *  *  *  U  because  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  at  servltixle.  •   •   ••* 

Or.  phrased  In  another  manner,  the  15th 
amendment  only  confers  on  Congress  au- 
thority to  penallne  State  action  under  oolor 
of  laws  which  States  are  constitutionally 
prohibited  from  making  or  enforcing. 

The  easss  ffom  which  the  two  preceding 
passages  are  taksn  were  decided  In  1870  and 
1889  by  two  courts  Intimately  familiar  with 
the  purposes  sooglit  to  be  acoompllshed  by 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  In  the 
lOrra  Heese  decision,  the  Chief  Justice  was 
Morrison  R.  Walte;  associates  were  Clifford, 
Miller.  Field.  Bradley.  Swayne.  Davis.  Strong, 
and  Hunt.  The  Civil  Rii/hts  cases  were  de- 
elded  7  years  later  with  the  same  Chief 
Jiwtlce  on  the  bench,  and  the  following  aaeo- 
clates:  MUler.  Field.  Bradley,  Harlan.  Woods. 
Matthews,  Oray,  and  Blatchford.  The  opin- 
ions set  forth  relatively  simple  tests  which 
must  bs  applied  In  determining  the  power 
to  be  exercised  by  Congress  under  the  amend- 
ments. It  is  therefore  proper  to  examine  S. 
3780  In  the  light  at  these  requirements. 

Stated  simply,  the  purpose  which  Is  sought 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  bill  is  the  outlaw- 
ing of  State  literacy  tests,  and.  incidentally. 
State-required  poU  taxes.  Therefore,  under 
the  rules  set  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
the  State  literacy  tests  and  poll  taxes  ore 
prohibited  by  the  14th  or  15th  amendment. 
8.  37S0  Is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Congress.  But  if  these  State  laws  are  not 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  Congress 
lacks  the  power  necessary  to  enact  S.  2790. 

Literacy  tests  required  by  States  of  pros- 
peettre  voters  have  been  repeatedly  upheld. 
I  have  referred  already  to  Lassiter  v.  Board 
of  Supervisors.  S60  U.S.  45  (1»59).  Other 
decisions  are  WUUanu  v.  MlasUaiypi.  170 
V3.  313  (18e«).  and  WilUama  v.  McCully. 
138  F.  Supp.  897  (WJD.  La.  1965).  In  the 
Lassiter  cass.  the  Supreme  Court  considered 
a  Horth  Carolina  statute  which  provided 
that  every  person  presenting  himself  for 
registration  should  be  able  to  read  and  write 
any  section  of  the  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina  In  the  English  language.  In  pro- 
nouncing the  test  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
State'fe  power,  as  I  have  said.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  writing  for  a  unanimous  Court. 
held  that  "in  our  society  •  •  •  a  State 
might  conclude  that  only  those  who  are 
literate  should  exercise   the   franchise." 

In  other  words,  the  States  are  not  pre- 
cluded by  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  or 
its  amendments  from  making  such  laws. 
Since  Congress  is  restricted  from  making 
laws  in  the  premises  except  where  States 
have  made  laws  which  they  are  "prohibited 
from  making  or  enforcing."  it  follows  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  enact  a  law  con- 
trolling this  sit\iatk>n. 

Of  course.  It  is  not  contended  that  a  Stats 
law  wtilch  provides  an  unreasonable  or  In- 
compreheiiaible  test,  or  a  test  that  is  un- 
fairly administered,  is  constitutional.  Such 
laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
tl>e  Supreme  Court.  The  Important  point 
Is  that  the  Court,  not  Congress,  held  the  laws 
unconstitutional.  Congress  has  no  authority 
to  declare  a  broad  range  of  State  laws  un- 


constitutional by  enacting  Its  own  con- 
flicting law. 

PoU  taxes,  which  also  would  presumably 
be  eliminated  by  S.  3750.  have  always  been 
sustained  as  a  eonstttattonal  eaerdse  of 
a  State's  power.  Therefore,  there  could  be 
no  authority  under  the  14th  or  15th  amend- 
ment for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  eliminat- 
ing   this    valkt    exercise    of    State    power. 

As  might  be  supposed  from  this  dlacus- 
sion.  the  constitiittonal  basis  of  the  States' 
power  to  establish  voter  qualifications  la  so 
well  established  that  one  objective  reporter 
has  stated  In  3  Race  Relations.  Law  Reporter, 
page  390:  "It  would  seem,  tberefure.  that  the 
States  are  free  to  establish  any  requirement 
that  they  deem  wise,  as  long  as  these  re- 
quirements are  not  discriminatory  nor  based 
on  sex,  nice,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  As  a  consequence,  voting  rights 
may.  and  often  do  vary  widely  from  State  to 
State." 

In  fact,  an  annotated  volume  of  the  Con- 
stitution prepared  for  the  Legislative  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Professor 
Corwln  states  that  "the  right  to  vote  in- 
tended to  be  protected  refers  to  the  right 
to  vote  as  established  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  State;  subject,  however,  to 
the  limitation  that  the  Coristitutlon  in 
article  I.  section  3.  adopts  as  quallflcatlons 
for  voting  for  Members  of  Congress  those 
qualifications  established  by  the  States  for 
voting  for  the  most  numerous  branch  »f  their 
legislatures  " 

This  statement  appears  in  the  section  of 
the  treatise  dealing  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  would  seem  to  apply  with  equal 
force  in  questions  dealing  with  the  ISth 
amendment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make 
a  statement  which  more  completely  denies 
to  Congress  the  power  necessary  for  the 
enactment  of  3   3750. 

For  a  conclusive  expreealon  of  the  f)o8ltlon 
of  the  States  with  regard  to  the  question,  it 
Is  necessary  only  to  look  to  State  constitu- 
tions and  laws.  All  the  States  require  that 
each  voter  must  be  a  VS.  cltlaen.  and  all 
States  set  a  minimum  age  requirement. 
Practically  all  States  prohibit  idiots,  insane 
people,  and  convicted  felons  from  exercising 
the  franchise.  A  substantial  number  of  the 
States  withhold  the  right  to  vote  from 
paupers.  In  addition.  19  States  require  some 
form  of  literacy  test  It  Is  error  to  assume 
that  all  or  most  of  these  19  States  are 
Southern  States.  Arlaona.  California,  Con- 
necticut, E>elaware.  Maine,  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oklahoma.  Ore- 
gon. Washington,  and  Wyoming  all  require 
some  form  of  literacy  test. 

Laws  governing  the  right  to  vote  have 
been  enacted,  amended,  contested  in  State 
courts,  and  tested  by  long  experience  by  the 
citixerts  of  the  several  States  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nation  It  would  be  a  constitu- 
tionally indefensible  act  for  Congress  to  as- 
sume the  duties  so  long  exercised  by  the 
SUtes. 

It  cannot  be  rucceesfully  contended  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  know  more  about 
proper  quallflcatlons  for  voters  In  any  given 
State  than  do  the  members  of  that  State's 
legislature.  It  was  realization  of  this  fact 
which  led  the  authors  of  our  Constitution 
to  leave  the  problem  of  voter  qualification 
to  the  States 

I  do  tK}t  t>elleve  that  proponents  of  the 
pending  legislation  would  rely  upon  recent 
civil  rights  legislation  as  precedent  for  the 
constitutional  soundness  of  their  proposed 
measure.  The  similarities  are  few,  and  the 
dissimilarities  are  striking.  Nevertheless  the 
possibility  of  such  a  comparison  being  made 
compels  OM  to  point  out  the  fallacy  in  that 
line  of  reasoning. 

I  will  assume  arguendo  that  the  civil 
rights  tef^lslaUon  passed  in  1057  and  1960 
Is  constitutional.  This  is  quite  an  assump- 
tion, but  even  if  each  phrase  of  that  legisla- 
tion   were    completely    beyond    challenge    as 


an  exercise  of  congressional  power,  a  decision 
as  to  its  eonatttutionaltty  would  offer  no 
shred  of  support  for  the  constitutional 
validity  of  S.  3750.  Ths  rsason  Is  that 
S  1790  deals  with  the  qualification  of  voters. 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1980. 
great  respect  Is  accorded,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  language  of  the  act  Is  concerned.  State 
taws  governing  the  quallflcatloa  of  voters. 
Sven  when  the  law  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  refereee  to  control  proce- 
dures which  have  been  administered  by  the 
states  for  the  better  part  of  two  centuries 
in  the  past,  the  language  Is  clear  that  State 
quallflcatlons  are  to  be  applied  by  thoee 
referees. 

By  the  words  of  its  opening  provision,  the 
act  is  applicable  to  "all  cltlaens  of  the  United 
States   who  are  otherwise  quallfled    by   law 

*  •  '"to  vote.  Following  provlsten  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Federal  referee.  Congress 
provided  that  a  person  discriminated  against 
would  be  entitled  to  an  order  autliorlalng 
him  to  vote  If  "he  is  qualified  under  State 
law  to  vote"  Subsequently  In  the  same 
section.  It  U  provided  that  "the  Court,  or 
at  its  direction  the  voting  referee,  shall  Issue 
to  each  applicant  so  declared  qualified  a 
certificate  identifying  the  holder  thereof  as 
a  person  so  qualified." 

And  finally  It  Is  expressly  sUted  that  "the 
words  'qualified  under  State  law'  shall  mean 
quallfled  according  to  the  laws,  eustoma,  or 
usages  of  the  State  •   •   •." 

From  this  brief  examination  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  on  its  face  accepts  State 
requirements  as  to  voter  qualification.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  act  offers  no  Inference  of 
supi>ort  for  S.  3750,  which  would  supplant 
State  laws  as  to  voter  qualification. 

Thus  far  In  this  discussion  of  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections,  nothing  baa  been 
said  with  regard  to  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  becatise  the  right  to 
vote  for  these  ofllces  Is  so  clearly  a  matter  of 
State  concern  that  no  convincing  argtunent 
to  the  contrary  can  be  advanced.  With  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  the  electors  who.  In 
Uira.  elect  a  President  and  Vice  President, 
the  Constitution  provides: 

"Bach  SUte  shall  appoint.  In  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress. 

•  mm" 

The  words  "In  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct"  are  conclusive  In 
determining  authority  for  control  of  presi- 
dential electioTU.  Thus  In  1883  it  was  held, 
in  McPheraon  v.  Blacker.  148  VS.  1,  that  the 
State  legislatures  may  provide  for  election 
of  presidential  electors  at  large,  or  the  elec- 
tion may  be  by  districts,  or  the  State  legis- 
latures may  choose  electors  as  they  see 
fit  TTie  same  authority  would  apply  in  the 
setting  of  qualifications  for  voters.  The 
argument  for  congressional  control  is  Insup- 
portable, since  the  only  power  given  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution  In  this  area  Is  to 
"determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes.  •  •  •"  In  an  article  published  in 
the  1961  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  bar  states  that 
"there  Is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  presidential  elector  and  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Congress.  The 
former  Is  a  right  granted  by  the  individual 
State.  •  •  ••• 

The  author  goes  on  to  point  out  that  al- 
though the  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
Congress  is  a  federally  derived  right,  it  is 
within  the  power  of  each  State  to  prescribe 
suffrage  qualifications.  It  Is  well  estab- 
lished that  suffrage  requirements,  both  for 
elections  of  Members  of  Congress  and  for 
voters  in  presidential  elections,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  States,  subject  only 
tu    the    restriction    of    the    15th    and    19th 
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amendments.  IX  suffrage  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  these  Federal  elections  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  two  amendments,  and 
the  Supreme  Oa>art  has  held  that  botXi  the 
literacy  test  and  the  poll  tax  do.  there  Is 
no  power  in  Congress  to  rerlse  ttisse  rnqulre- 
ments  and  make  thsm  conform  to  a  "¥"<Fial 
standard. 

I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  Congress 
lacks  authority  to  enact  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. S.  3750.  In  so  doing.  It  Is  not  my 
purpose  to  detract  from  the  powers  given 
Congress  In  the  exercise  of  Its  proper  powers 
by  fixing  responslbaity  for  solutloa  of  local 
problems  at  ths  State  level.  Stsely  the 
people  of  my  home  State.  Yirglnia.  may 
petition  their  Stats  government  for  redress 
If  present  State  leglslatioQ  Is  unsatisfactory. 
I  submit  that  Jefferson.  Madison,  Randolph. 
Henry,  Washington,  and  other  statesmen  of 
their  day  would  not  hold  Virginia  incom- 
petent to  solve  her  own  problenM  within  the 
Commonwealtli.  In  a  like  manner,  states- 
men  cd  the  present  day  shoold  acknowledge 
the  competence  of  State  legislatures  to  solve 
problems  existing  within  the  several  States. 
This,  as  I  understand  It.  was  the  purpose 
In  establishing  a  dual  system  of  government 
under  our  Constitution. 

I  do  not  object  personally  to  the  literacy 
standards  prescrlbcid  In  the  proposed  leglsla- 
tlon.  If  Vii^l'^l^  Connecticut.  Montana,  or 
California  were  to  adopt  tliose  standards,  no 
reasonable  protest  could  be  made.  But  I 
protest  strentKTUsly  against  the  asserted 
power  of  CoBgreae  to  apply  those  standards 
to  aU  the  States. 

In  tills  great  land  where  freedom  is 
cherlahed,  there  arc  those  who  ardently  be- 
lieve that  the  eUinlnatlou  of  any  practice 
viewed  by  them  as  a  social  evil  is  an  end 
which  Justifies  the  means.  They  have  no 
fear  of  unauthorized  Executive  orders,  un- 
cooEtitutlonal  laws,  or  Judicial  amendments 
to  our  Constitution.  To  tliem  I  say  the 
greatest  evil  the  world  could  know  would 
be  the  destruction  of  this  Nation.  Let  us 
work  for  social  reform,  let  us  seek  perfect 
Justice — but  In  so  doing,  let  us  not  resort 
to  pi  actlces  which  In  the  hands  -of  would- 
be  tyrants  oouM  be  as  ready  tools  for  the 
suppression  of  liberty  as  their  proponents 
of  today  find  them  to  be  In  what  they  ooa- 
slder  the  extenslcin  of  liberty.  Any  device 
that  avoids  the  Constitution  can  avoid  it 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  privileges 
as  readily  as  it  can  avoid  It  to  grant  them. 
The  first  Presider.t  of  our  country,  mindful 
of  this  disposition  of  men  to  shake  off  the 
restraining  bonds  of  the  Constitution  when 
the  situation  seemed  to  dcnumd  it  or  make 
it  politically  expedient,  said  In  his  Pare- 
well   Address: 

"If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  tlie 
distribution  or  modification  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  Constltntlon  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this  In  one  Instance  may  be  tbe 
instrument  for  good,  it  Is  ths  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  overbalance.  In  permanent  evil,  any 
particular  or  transient  benefit  which  the 
use  can  at  any  time  yield." 

The  provisions  a<  B.  2750  may  in  the  minds 
of  some  offer  a  transient  benefit,  but  the 
precedent.  If  established,  will  eventually  and 
inevitably  operate  to  the  detrinient  of  the 
N.itlon. 

That  concludes  the  very  able  ftate- 
ment  of  the  former  Attorney  Oeneral, 
Frederick  T.  Gray. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  remarks 
of  the  Honorable  Frederick  T.  Oray  will 
not  fall,  so  to  speak,  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  earliest  Vir- 
ginians— and  one  of  our  greatest — 
Thomas  Jeilerson,  combined  a  high  re- 


gard for  the  integrity  of  the  individual 
and  his  education  with  a  corresponding 
regard  for  the  sovereign ty  of  tlie  individ- 
ual States.  Jeff  eison,  as  most  Senators 
know,  founded  the  University  of  Virginia 
at  Charlottesville.  I  would  like  to  quote 
several  of  Jefferson's  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education: 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free 
in  a  state  of  dvlUaatlon  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be.  The  functions 
of  every  government  have  propensities  to 
command  at  will  the  liberty  and  property 
of  their  constituents.  There  Is  no  safe  de- 
posit for  these  but  with  the  people  them- 
selvee:  nor  can  ttiey  be  safe  with  them  with- 
out information.  (Letter  to  Colonel  Yancey. 
IContleeUo,  Ian.  8,  1816.  Writing,  p,  617, 
Washington  edition.) 

And  further: 

Above  all  things,  I  hope  the  education  of 
the  common  people  will  be  attended  to;  con- 
vinced that  on  their  good  sense  we  may  rely 
with  the  most  security  for  the  preeervatlon 
of  a  due  degree  of  liberty.  (Letter  to  James 
Madison,  Paris,  I>ec.  20.  1787,  ibid.,  IV,  p. 
480.) 

And  finally,  in  a  letter  of  April  24. 
1816: 

Kn  Ugh  ten  the  people  generally  and 
tyranny  and  oppressions  of  body  and  mind 
will  vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  davm  of 
day.  Although  I  do  not,  with  some  enthusi- 
asts, believe  that  the  human  condition  will 
ever  advance  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as 
that  there  shall  no  longer  be  pain  or  vice 
lik  the  world,  yet  I  believe  it  susceptible  of 
much  improvement,  and  most  of  all,  in  mat- 
ters of  government  and  religion;  and  that 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people 
Is  to  be  the  Instrument  by  which  It  Is  to  be 
effected.  (Letter  to  P.  S.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours.  Poplar  Forest.  Apr.  34,  1816,  writ- 
ings, X,  p.  35.    Ford  edition.) 

Last  week.  Mr.  President,  I  made  an 
extended  speech  on  the  subject  of  the 
literacy  test  bill,  in  which  I  discussed  at 
length  my  objections  to  this  proposal.  I 
shall  not  at  this  time  repeat  what  I  said 
in  that  speech,  but  I  must  reiterate  that 
the  literacy  test  bill  is  political  in  its 
incepti<m  and  scope,  and  is  neither  con- 
stitutional nor  otherwise  in  the  public 
Interest. 

The  estiiblishment  of  an  arbitrary 
sixth  grade  voter  qualification,  we  are 
told,  would  increase  the  percentage  of 
voting  Negroes.  I  seriously  question 
that  this  objective  would  be  fulfilled  by 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us. 

If,  for  example,  a  voting  registrar  were 
inclined  to  deny  registration  to  Negroes, 
he  could  have  no  better  instrument  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  nefarious 
purpose  than  a  law  establishing  the 
sixth  grade  as  irrebuttable  evidence  of 
literacy. 

Such  a  registrar  could  legally  deny 
"automatic"  registration  to  all  Negroes 
unable  to  produce  documentary  evidence 
of  a  sixth  grade  education.  Imagizie 
also,  Mr.  President,  the  difficulties  which 
any  citizen  would  encounter  in  produc- 
ing for  a  Norfolk  voting  registrar  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  having  completed 
the  sixth  grade  in  a  Chicago  pubUc 
fichooL  Negroes  unable  to  produce  such 
evidence — and  there  will  be  many  in  this 
category — could  then  be  given  literacy 
tests  which  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self woukl  be  unable  to  pass. 


The  registrar  might  reason,  biimanly, 
though  I  admit  improperly,  that  if  the 
Congress  can  pass  an  unconstitutional 
statute,  he  himself  can  administer  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  frustrate  the  statute's 
objective. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
LMr.  Bysd]  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
passage  of  the  literacy  test  bill  would 
create  many  secondary  problems.  Sup- 
pose, for  examine,  a  person  had  attended 
a  Government  school  overseas  that  was 
operated  for  mUitaiy  dependents.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill — although  they 
would  cover  Rpanigi^  gprajring  Puerto 
Ricans —  would  not  cover  him  Further- 
more, there  are  many  schools  which 
have  no  grades. 

I  would  not  condone  discrimination 
against  anybody  if  this  bin  should  pass. 
Howeyer.  the  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate  would  give  a  registrar  looking  for 
a  tool  with  which  to  discriminate  Just 
what  he  needed  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  voting  registrars  in  Virginia. 
or,  for  that  matter.  In  any  Southern 
State,  would  violate  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  by  denying  to  any  citiaen 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color. 

Virginia,  incidentally,  was  given  a 
clean  bill  of  h3alth  by  the  U.S.  Clvfl 
Rights  Commission. 

For  the  reasoiis  I  have  stated,  I  am 
imqualifledly  opposed  to  8.  2750. 

K,  as  alleged  by  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  bill,  there  are  registrars  in  the 
South  who  discriminate  against  non- 
white  citizens,  ample  remedies  already 
are  provided  by  the  United  States  Code. 
So  far,  no  one  in  the  current  debate  has 
successfully  denied  the  allegation  that 
the  Constitution  leaves  to  the  States  the 
sole  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  quali- 
fication of  its  electors,  subject  only  to 
the  limited  restrictions  spelled  out  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  Tlie  essence  of  the 
claim  for  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bin  is  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 
But  this  bill  violates  the  rights,  not  of 
eight  or  nine  Southern  States,  but  of  all 
50  States  of  the  Union.  And.  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  who  is  a  copatron  of  the  pending 
bill,  let  me  remind  him  that  a  distin- 
guished Republican  President  named 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  whom  the  mi- 
nority leader  so  faithfully  and  efficiently 
served  for  8  years,  said  on  the  steps  of 
our  State  capitol  In  Richmond  concern- 
ing the  preservation  of  States  rights: 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  create  the 
States  of  this  Republic.  The  State''  created 
the  Federal  Government.  The  creation 
should  not  supersede  the  creator.  For  If  the 
States  lose  their  meaning,  the  entire  system 
of  government  loses  Its  meaning  and  the 
next  step  Is  the  rise  of  tlic  central -nations I 
state  in  which  the  seeds  at  autocracy  can 
take  root  and  grow. 

I  hope  that,  after  the  Senate  goes  on 
record  tomorrow  against  Imposing  clo- 
ture, both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders  will  conclude  that  an  adequate 
provision  for  national  defense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  remainder  of  the  appro- 
priations program,  of  which  no  part  has 
as  yet  been  enacted  into  law.  is  of  more 
importaiM}e  to  our  country  than  further 
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debate  upon  this  unconstitutional  pro- 
posal, and  that  they  will,  therefore.  a«rree 
to  drop  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  In  all  the 
many  yean  the  dlstlncxilshed  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  I  have  served  In  this 
body  together,  I  have  never  heard  the 
Senator  make  other  than  an  exception- 
ally able  and  compelling  speech.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Virginia  to- 
day for  the  very  fine  and  excellent 
address  he  has  given. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  kind  words  of 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
spoke  on  this  proposal  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  debate.  I  addressed  myself  at  some 
length  to  the  measure  we  are  considering. 
At  that  time  I  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
writing  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
and  the  debate  which  took  place  when 
those  amendments  were  brought  to  the 
Senate.  I  explained  how  different  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — Thaddeus  Stevens  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  that  time  the  chairman 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Reconstruction 
which  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  14th  amendment;  and 
that  members  of  the  committees,  both 
in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House — made 
it  very  definite,  very  specific,  and  very 
clear  that  neither  the  14th  nor  the  15th 
amendment  in  any  way  affected  the 
right  of  a  State  to  fix  qualifications  of 
voters,  with  the  exception  that  the  15th 
amendment  imposed  the  limitation  that 
no  person  shoiild  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  the  ballot  because  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

With  the  exception  of  that  one.  single. 
specific,  clear  limitation,  all  powers  and 
rights  of  the  States  to  fix  qualifications 
of  voters  were  reserved  to  and  remained 
in  the  States. 

When  the  question  came  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  was  then  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction, at  that  time  presenting  to  the 
House  the  proposed  14bh  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  was  questioned  about 
the  effect  of  the  amendment.  He  made 
it  very  definite  and  very  clear  that  the 
amendment  in  no  way  restricted  or 
denied  or  took  from  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  States  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  as  set  out  in  the  original 
Constitution,  in  section  2  of  article  I. 

In  all  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
the  consideration  both  of  the  14  th  and 
15th  amendments  there  was  agreement. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — such  as  Ros- 
coe  Conkling.  who  later  became  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body — Sena- 
tor Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Senator  Richard  Yates  of  Illinois,  all 
agreed  there  was  no  intent,  no  purpose, 
and  no  language  in  those  amendments 
which  would  deny  to  the  States  any 
rights  they  had  had  and  enjoyed  even 
before  the  Constitution  was  adopted  to 
fix.  to  determine,  to  set  and  to  prescribe 
qualifications  of  electors;  with  the  one 
sinsrle  exception  of  the  limitation  that  a 
person  could  not  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  the  ballot  because  of  race,  color,  or 
prevlou.s  condition  of  servitude. 

Mr  President.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  S.  2750.  because,  as  we 


in  opposition  have  stated  time  and  again, 
and  as  is  so  clear  and  definite.  It  seeks 
to  restrict  and  to  invade  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  States  to  prescribe  and  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  th'^ir 
voters.  If  passed,  the  measure  would 
constitute  a  totally  unwarranted,  un- 
necessary ajid  unjustifiable  invasion  of 
State  powers  and  functions  which  are  se- 
cured and  reserved  to  the  States  by  the 
Constitution. 

In  fact,  these  powers  and  rights  the 
States  had  even  before  there  was  any 
Constitution.  As  has  been  brought  out 
time  and  again  on  this  floor,  all  the 
rights  and  powers  reposed  in  the 
Thirteen  Original  States,  since  they  had 
won  their  Independence  through  the 
Revolutionary  War  from  the  British 
Crown.  The  Federal  Government  has 
only  those  rights  and  those  powers  which 
the  States  themselves  freely  and  of  their 
own  accord  delegated  and  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  literacy 
standard  which  the  proposed  measure 
would  impose  on  the  gtates  would  sup- 
plant any  State  laws  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  Federal  standard. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  clear  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  their 
voters. 

The  proposal  is  unconstitutional.  In- 
asmuch as  under  the  Constitution,  as  I 
have  stated.  Congress  has  no  such  power 
over  the  States 

Mr  President,  the  pending  measure  is 
an  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  a  mere  statute  It  is  an  attempt  by 
a  mere  statute  to  take  from  the  States 
the  rights  and  powers  which  they  have 
enjoyed  from  the  very  first  day  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  and  became  effec- 
tive. It  Is  an  attempt  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  f^x  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  voters. 

We  who  oppose  this  measure  do  so  be- 
cause we  are  deeply  moved  by  our  con- 
cern and  our  desire  and  our  willingness 
to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  basic, 
cherished  rights  of  our  States  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  their  electors. 
These  are  the  rights  which  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  specifically  pre.served  and 
secured  to  our  States  in  the  original 
Constitution 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Pre.sldent.  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Alabama  again, 
as  I  have  In  the  past,  for  the  scholarly 
way  he  has  dealt  with  this  subject. 

Mr  HILL.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  has 
dealt  so  clearly  and  so  fully  with  section 
2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  similar  provision  in  the  17th  amend- 
ment, that  there  is  nothing  more  I  could 
say  which  would  add  in  the  slightest 
measure  to  his  conclusion,  which  I  think 
Is  completely  sound  and  cannot  be  re- 
futed, that  the  States  reserved  to  them- 
selves exclusively  the  right  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters  who  would  vote 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— that  is  under  section  2  of  article 
I — and  who  would  vote  for  Members  of 


the  Senate — that  is  under  the  17th 
amendment. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  allow  me  to  go  briefly  into  another 
point  which  may  not  have  been  dealt 
with  so  conclusively  in  the  debate  as  the 
two  I  have  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution with  reference  to  the  naming  of 
presidential  electors.  It  seems  to  me  in 
that  field  the  case  is  even  more  clear 
that  the  States  reserved  to  themselves 
the  full  power  as  to  qualification  of 
voters,  and  that  not  a  word  can  be  found 
In  the  Constitution  which  even  seeks  to 
give  to  the  Federal  Oovenunent  any 
power  whatever  in  that  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  from  article  2. 
section  1  of  the  Constitution,  the  article 
relating  to  executive  power,  a  provision 
contained  In  the  second  paragraph: 

Kich  State  shtkll  appoint.  In  nich  Manner 
as  the  L^lslature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number 
of  Senatora  and  Repreeentatlvea  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congreae: 

Does  the  Senator  sec  how  it  would  be 
passible  to  reserve  more  clearly  to  a 
State,  through  the  functioning  of  Its  leg- 
islature exclusively,  the  right  to  appoint, 
elect,  name  or  prescribe  the  machinery 
for  electing  its  own  presidential  electors? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  provision  could  not  be 
clearer.  It  could  not  be  more  complete. 
I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage which  follows  immediately  after 
the  provision  he  read: 

but  no  Senator  or  RepreaentAtlve.  or  Per- 
son holding  an  Office  of  Triut  or  Profit  under 
the    United    States,    shall    be    appointed    an 

Elector 

The  provision  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph ratifies.  reaSlrms.  substantiates, 
and  makes  all  the  more  complete  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said.  Full  and  complete  power  is 
reserved  or  given  to  the  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  seeking  to  impress  in  the  Rbcokd  the 
fact  that  the  States  were  so  jealous  of 
their  holding  exclusive  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  ntmiing  of  presidential 
electors  who  shall  represent  them  in 
electing  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
Vice  President  that  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribed that  no  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive or  any  other  person  holding  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  of  the  United 
States  could  possibly  serve  as  an  elector. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  did  not  want  any- 
one who  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  serve  in  that 
capacity.  That  is  what  they  were  at- 
tempting to  say  In  the  provision  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  statement  could 
not  have  been  made  clearer. 

Mr  HILL.  The  language  could  not 
have  been  clearer.  The  provision  could 
not  have  been  stated  more  specifically 
or  definitely.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  so  believes. 

I  direct  the  Sefuitor's  attention  to  the 
brief  statement  in  the  same  article  that 
relates  to  the  Congress,  and  that  fixes  the 
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only  power — I  repeat,  the  only  power — 
which  the  Constitution  gave  to  Oongress 
on  this  question.  I  read  from  para- 
graph 3  as  follows: 

The  Congress  n-.ay  determine  the  Time  of 
chuBlng  the  Electora  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  Votes:  which  E>ay  ahall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  win  agree,  of  course,  that 
those  are  the  only  words  found  In  the 
Constitution  which  give  to  the  Congress 
any  power  whatsoever  relative  to  presi- 
dential electors.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  provisions  are  so  clear  that 
no  one  could  possibly  misinterpret,  mis- 
construe, or  fall  to  understand  them  ex- 
actly. The  provisions  state  what  they 
mean  and  mean  what  they  say. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course.  I  noticed 
with  a  good  deal  of  amusement — and  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  likewise  noticed  the  same 
thing — that  when  the  learned  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  testified 
with  reference  on  this  bill,  he  was  very 
careful  to  say  nothing  about  any  s[>e- 
clfic  place  where  any  power  was  given  to 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  selection  of 
presidential  electors,  whereas  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General — a  very  learned 
attorney — when  testifying  on  the  pwll 
tax  amendment  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
said — and  I  paraphase  his  statement — 
that  while  he  felt  that  an  amendment 
was  the  best  manner  in  which  to  pro- 
ceed, even  with  reference  to  voters  who 
would  elect  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, that  frankly  he  was  occasioned 
more  trouble  when  considering  electing 
the  presidential  electors  because  he 
could  not  see  how  anything  but  an 
amendment  would  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  remember  that 
testimony? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama indeed  remembers  the  testimony 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct  in  what  he 
has  said.  When  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama read  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  given  In 
his  personal  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
presided  over  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  I  Mr,  ErvinI,  he 
was  really  surprised  to  find  that  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  U.S.  Government 
heA  come  l)efore  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
had  petitioned  that  committee,  but  he 
could  cite  no  provision  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  case,  no  rule  of  law,  no  prece- 
dent— not  even  a  statement  from  any  au- 
thority on  the  Constitution — that  might 
sustain  his  position. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  further? 

Mr  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Has  It  occurred  to 
the  Senator  as  something  to  be  some- 
what marveled  at  that  both  the  Chief 
I>puty  and  the  Attorney  General.  In 
testifying  on  the  poll  tax  amendment, 
testified  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment procedure  followed  in  respect  to 
that  subject  was  the  preferable  way  to 
proceed  and  that  they  both  approved 
that  course,  whereas  with  reference  to 
the    measure    now   before    the    Senate, 


which  is  so  similar,  and  is  considered 
only  a  few  weeks  later,  the  Attorney 
General  btanself  testified  that  the  pro- 
posed lesislatian  could  be  attained  by 
mere  statute?  Did  not  the  Senator 
think  that  some  miraculous  change  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Attorney  General 
had  occurred  between  those  two  dates? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  performance  was  a 
very  strange  and  unusual  one.  in  that 
the  Attorney  General  advocated  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
then  took  an  entirely  different  and  con- 
trary tack  on  the  present  measure,  which 
was  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
strange,  unusual,  and  unexplainable 
situation- 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  learned 
friend.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  even 
more  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
learned  Attorney  General  could  pay  no 
attention  to  the  question  relative  to 
presidential  electors  when  his  chief  legal 
officer,  now  serving  him  as  his  Deputy 
Attorney  General — Mr.  Katzenbach — 
had  appeared  in  Congress  but  a  few 
weeks  before  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  constitutional  provisions  on 
presidential  electors  gave  him  very  great 
difficulty,  and  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  nothing  but  a  constitutional 
amendment  could  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion. Does  it  not  appear  to  the  learned 
Senator  that  the  right  hand  did  not 
know  what  the  left  hand  was  doing? 

Mr.  HIT  ill.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  Illustration  than  what  the 
Senator  has  suggested.  The  right  hand 
did  not  know  what  the  left  hand  was 
doing.  I  certainly  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  not  only  for  his  kind  words,  but 
also  for  the  fine  contribution  that  he  has 
made  in  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  only  wish  that  I  could 
have  contributed  as  scholarly,  erudite, 
and  learned  a  discussion  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  contributed  in  his 
two  appearances  before  the  Senate  on 
the  present  subject.  I  compliment  him 
without  any  reservation  whatever  for  his 
having  made  contributions  that  will  last 
in  the  record  of  the  Congress  as  being 
unanswerable  arguments. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  most  gracious  and  generous  remarks. 
I  particularly  appreciate  the  statement 
coming  from  him  because  I  know  what 
a  student  of  the  Constitution  he  is.  I 
appreciate  the  high  authority  with  which 
he  speaks  on  all  subjects  concerning  the 
Constitution  and  our  Government,  par- 
ticularly our  dual  form  of  government, 
and  the  rights  and  p>owers  of  the  States 
and  the  place  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  our  dual  system  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  S.  2750  because  it  seeks  to 
further  restrict  and  inveide  the  reserved 
powers  of  our  States  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  their  voters.  If  passed, 
this  measure  would  constitute  a  totally 
unwarranted,  unnecessary,  and  unjusti- 
fiable invasion  of  State  powers  and  func- 
tions that  are  secured  and  reserved  to 
the  States  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Federal  literacy  standard  which 
this  measure  would  impose  on  the  States 
would  supplant  any  State  laws  that  are 
inconsistent  with  this  Federal  standard. 


S.  2750  is  unconstitutional  inasmuch  as. 
under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  no 
such  power  over  the  States. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution with  a  mere  statute  to  take 
away  from  the  States  the  rights  which 
they  have  enjoyed  from  the  very  day 
the  Constitution  was  written  and  became 
effective.  It  is  an  attempt  to  take  away 
their  rights  to  fix  the  qualifications  of 
their  electors.  We  oppose  it  becatise  we 
are  deeply  moved  by  our  concern  and 
desire  aiul  our  willingness  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  the  cherished  rights  of 
our  States  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  their  electors. 

I  may  say  that  these  are  rights  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  specifically  pre- 
served and  secured  to  our  States  in  the 
original  Constitution. 

They  are  rights  which  in  the  past  have 
received  great  honor  and  respecL 

Anyone  who  will  read  Mr.  Madison's 
notes  to  the  Constituticmal  Convention, 
the  convention  which  wrote  the  Consti- 
tution, and  who  will  read  the  notes  of 
the  State  conventions  which  ratified  the 
Constitution,  cannot  escape  ttie  very  def- 
inite and  po.sitive  conclusion  that  if  the 
provision  of  leaving  to  the  States  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
their  electors  had  not  been  written  into 
the  Federal  Constitution,  there  would 
not  have  been  any  Federal  Constitution 
and  there  would  not  have  been  any 
Federal  Union. 

Mr.  Madison's  notes  of  the  Philadel- 
phia convention,  where  the  Constitution 
was  written,  and  the  notes  of  the  several 
State  conventions,  where  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified,  show  how  Jealous  the 
States  were  of  this  right — the  right  which 
insured  to  them  the  fixing  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  electors  in  the  several 
States.  These  notes  confirm  absolutely 
that  there  would  have  been  no  Constitu- 
tion if  that  right  had  not  been  clearly, 
specifically,  and  absolutely  preserved  to 
the  several  States. 

I  emphasise  further,  based  on  a  dec- 
laration by  Judge  Oooley,  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  Constitution 
in  the  whole  history  of  our  country,  that 
there  have  always  been  certain  prerequi- 
sites to  voting.  As  we  know,  in  some 
StcU^s  registration  is  not  permanent. 
In  my  State,  once  a  person  registers  to 
vote,  he  does  not  have  to  reregister,  un- 
less he  sees  fit  to  move  out  of  the  county 
In  which  he  has  been  living.  If  he  moves 
into  another  county,  he  must.  In  Order 
to  vote,  reregister  in  the  new  county. 
But  if  he  remains  in  the  county  in  which 
he  first  registered,  he  need  never  register 
again. 

I  have  registered  once  in  my  life,  and 
that  was  when  I  became  21  years  of  age. 
I  have  never  had  to  go  to  the  trouble  or 
to  take  any  time  to  register  again. 

However,  some  States  provide  differ- 
ent periods  when  the  voters  most  register 
or  reregister.  We  also  know  that  in 
order  to  register,  a  person  must  go  to  a 
pcrticular  place  where  the  registration 
is  held.  Persons  do  not  register  in  their 
own  homes:  they  must  go  to  the  oourt- 
hotise  or  to  some  other  place  designated 
for  that  purpose. 

As  provided  by  the  constitution  of 
Alabama,  qualified  voters  must  be  21 
years   of    age,   citizens   of    the    United 
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Stotea.  have  resided  for  2  jeara  In  Ala- 
ttmauk.  1  year  In  tbe  county,  and  3 
mopt*^  in  the  precinct  or  ward,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  election. 

A  qualified  voter  in  Alabama  mxist 
alao  be  able  to  read  and  write  In  English 
any  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  He  must  be  of  good 
character  and  must  embrace  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Alabama.  In  addition,  he  must  have 
paid  an  poll  taxes  due  from  him  for  the 
last  2  years. 

Blind  and  deaf  persons  and  persons 
who  honorably  >er»ed  in  the  military 
scrrice  of  the  United  SUtes  during  hos- 
tilities and  all  persons  45  years  of  age  or 
older  are  exempt  from  the  poll  tax  pay- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  vote,  a  citi- 
zen must  go  to  the  polling  place.  He 
must  transport  himself  to  that  place. 
When  he  gets  there,  sometimes  he  must 
stand  in  line  before  he  may  vote.  It 
may  take  some  time  out  of  a  very  busy 
day  for  him  to  stand  and  wait  his  turn 
to  exercise  his  right  to  the  ballot  and  to 
vote.  So,  as  Judge  Cooley  makes  clear, 
there  are  certain  prerequisites  to  voting, 
and  the  literacy  test  in  Alabama  is  one 
of  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
being  written.  In  1787,  most  of  the 
States— at  least  9  of  the  13 — had  spoken, 
and  had  fixed,  by  their  own  constitu- 
tions, the  qualifications  of  those  who 
coiild  vote  for  the  members  of  their  own 
legislatures. 

What  were  those  qualifications?  I 
should  like  to  sum  up,  briefly,  the  qualifi- 
cations which  the  original  SUtes,  which 
brought  the  Constitution  into  being,  had 
themselves  prescribed  for  voting. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  small,  but  great. 
SUte  of  New  Hampshire,  from  which 
aome  of  the  Minutemen.  some  of  our 
bravest  men  In  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, came  in  the  early  days,  and  the 
SUte  which  gave  us  Daniel  Webster. 
Before  this  debate  is  concluded,  I  shall 
no  doubt  refer  to  some  of  Mr.  Webster's 
great  speeches  on  the  Constitution. 

The  men  from  New  Hampshire  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution  in  order 
that  the  Constitution  might  be  bom.  that 
the  rights  of  the  SUtes  might  be  safe- 
guarded, and.  most  of  all.  that  the  power 
might  reside  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
not  in  a  central,  arbitrary  government. 
This,  indeed,  is  what  the  Minutemen  died 
for — the  brave  and  gallant  boys  from 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

What  were  the  qualifications  in  New 
Hampshire?  A  voter  had  to  be  a  free- 
holder. He  had  to  own  property :  he  had 
to  own  real  esUte;  and  he  had  to  pay  a 
poll  Ux. 

The  next  SUte  In  the  list  is  the  State 
of  the  granite  hills,  the  beautiful  little 
SUte  of  Vermont,  a  SUte  whose  sons 
also  played  a  heroic  part  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  When  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  was  being  drafted, 
in  order  to  vote  in  Vermont  a  man  oth- 
erwise eligible  to  vote  had — In  order  to 
meet  the  prerequisite — to  be  a  freeholder 
He  had  to  own  property. 


Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I  wish  to  advert 
nov  to  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetu.  the  SUte  of  Samuel  Adams. 
John  Hancock.  John  Adams.  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams.  Dr.  Warren,  and  other  great 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  In  order  to 
vote  in  Massachusetts,  the  requirement 
was  that  one  must  own  a  freehold  with 
an  annual  Income  of  3  pounds,  or  an 
esUte  of  60  pounds.  One  had  to  be  a 
property  owner,  in  order  to  vote  in  Mas- 
sachaselts 

In  the  great  Empire  SUte  of  New  York, 
the  voter  had  to  be  a  freeholder  of  20 
pound.'',  payinj?  rent  of  40  shillings  He 
had  to  have  a  freehold  of  100  pounds,  in 
order  to  vote  for  SUte  senator  New 
York  seemed  to  prescribe  a  greater  pre- 
requisite for  voting  for  SUte  senator 
than  for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature,  which  meant 
that  New  York  prescribed  a  greater  pre- 
requisite for  voting  for  State  senator  than 
was  required  for  voting  for  a  Member  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  because,  of  course, 
the  qualifications  for  voting  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Congress  were  the 
qualifications  for  voting  for  a  Member  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature 

In  New  Jersey,  one  had  to  own  an 
estate  of  50  pounds .  he  had  to  be  a  prop- 
erty owner 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  voter  had  to  be 
a  State  or  county  Uxpayer. 

In  Delaware,  the  citizen,  in  order  to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote,  also  had  to  be 
a  SUte  or  county  Uxpayer 

In  Maryland,  the  voter  had  to  be  a 
freeholder  of  50  acres,  or  have  property 
worth  30  pounds. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  voter  had  to 
own  a  freehold  of  50  acres  in  a  county, 
and  must  have  owned  it  for  6  months 
before  the  election.  It  was  also  a  re- 
quirement that  the  voter  must  have  paid 
his  public  taxes.  If  the  citizen  had  not 
paid  his  public  taxes,  he  could  not  vote 
In  other  words,  he  not  only  had  to  own 
the  property,  but  he  also  had  to  pay  all 
the  taxes  on  the  property ;  and  if  he  was 
in  any  way  delinquent  in  the  payment  of 
his  Uxes.  he  could  not  vote. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  voter  had  to  be 
a  freeholder  of  50  acres  or  a  town  lot. 
or  he  had  to  pay  taxes  equal  to  the  tax 
on  50  acres. 

In  other  words,  if  the  voter  did  not 
own  50  acres,  he  mu.st.  as  a  req^iirement 
for  voting,  have  paid  a  Ux  equal  to  the 
Ux  on  50  acres. 

In  Georgia,  the  voter  had  to  own  prop- 
erty in  an  amount  of  £10.  or  have  a  trade 
as  a  mechanic,  or  be  a  Uxpayer. 

At  that  time,  we  had  not  moved  Into 
the  scientific,  mechanical,  and  techno- 
logical age  in  which  we  live  today,  for 
even  back  in  that  time,  in  order  to  be 
a  voter  in  Georgia,  as  I  have  said,  one 
either  had  to  own  property  in  the 
amount  of  £10  or  had  to  have  a 
trade  as  a  mechanic  If  one  had  a  trade 
as  a  mechanic,  he  would  qualify  The 
third  alternptive  was  to  be  a  taxpayer 
in  some  other  way 

The  SUte  of  Kenti'cky  was  not  one 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  It  was 
one  of  the  first  SUtes  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  however,  after  the    idoption 


of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  came 
into  the  Union  in  1792.  only  1  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  be  a  voter  in 
Kentucky,  a  citizen  had  to  be  t  taxpayer. 

In  Tennessee,  which  was  admitted 
shortly  thereafter,  a  voter  had  to  be  a 
freeholder. 

Mr  President,  these  were  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  when  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  were  admitted  into  the 
Union,  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

These  were  the  qualifications  the 
States  prescribed  respecting  their  elec- 
tors, when  the  Constitution  was  being 
drafted  in  Philadelphia,  when  the  dele- 
pates  from  the  SUtes  were  busy  writing 
that  document  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  knew  what  the  SUte  quali- 
fications were:  and.  therefore,  when 
they  wrote  into  the  Constitution  that 
the  qualifications  for  electors  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
would  be  the  same  as  those  for  the 
electors  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  SUte  legislatures,  they  knew 
exactly  what  they  were  doing. 

They  knew  that  those  qualifications 
were  in  the  Thirteen  SUtes.  As  we  re- 
call, under  the  original  Constitution. 
Senators  were  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  SUte  lectslatures.  We  also  recall 
that  In  the  17th  amendment,  adopted 
in  1913.  which  provided  for  the  direct 
election  of  Senators,  rather  than  their 
election  by  the  SUte  legislatures,  there 
was  included  the  same  provision, 
namely,  that  the  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors for  U.S.  Senators  should  be  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  SUtes 
for  electors  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  SUte  legislatures. 

We  must  recall  that  In  1787,  when  the 
Constitution  was  written,  the  SUtes 
were  absolute  sovereigns.  They  had 
joined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence They  had  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  British  Crown.  They 
had  fought  through  eight  long,  terrible, 
bloody  years  to  win  their  independence; 
and  they  stood  absolutely  independent 
and  free  from  any  other  sovereignty  on 
this  earth.  Their  own  sovereignty  was 
full,  complete,  and  absolute. 

So  they  gathered  In  Philadelphia  in 
their  sovereign  capacities,  through  their 
delegates,  to  write  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  question  was: 
How  much  of  their  sovereignty  would 
they  yield  to  the  Federal  Government? 
The  Federal  Government  was  not  In  be- 
ing; it  had  no  existence:  it  had  no 
sovereignty.  The  only  sovereignty  the 
Federal  Government  could  have  would 
be  such  sovereignty  as  was  granted  it  by 
the  sovereign  SUtes  of  that  time. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  writing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, anyone  who  has  taken  the  time  to 
read  Mr  Madison's  notes  mi  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  what  tran- 
spired in  that  Convention  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  being  written,  knows  how 
Jealous  were  the  several  SUtes  of  their 
.sovereignty  and  how  reluctant  they  were 
to  yield  much  of  that  sovereignty  to  any 
Federal  Government. 
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Mindful  of  their  sovereignty,  zestful 
and  determined  insofar  as  possible  to 
keep  within  their  own  hands  as  much 
of  their  sovereignty  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  still  have  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment adequate  to  meet  the  problems 
which  had  to  be  met  by  a  central  Federal 
Government,  what  did  they  do?  They 
provided  that  every  State  should  have 
two  Senators — two  Members  in  this 
body — no  matter  how  large  or  how  small 
the  State  might  be.  no  matter  what  its 
industrial  development  might  be.  no 
matter  what  its  financial  development  or 
its  agricultural  development  might  be. 
No  matter  what  might  be  the  status  of  a 
State  in  its  power,  its  influence,  or  its 
ability  to  influence  other  SUtes  and 
other  persons  in  other  SUtes.  every  SUte 
in  the  United  States  should  have  equal 
repre.senUtion  in  the  Senate;  it  should 
have  two  Senators — its  own  two  Sena- 
tors. Then,  as  will  be  recalled,  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  went  one  fur- 
ther step,  and  provided  that  no  SUte 
should  have  its  representation  in  this 
body  reduced  or  taken  away  from  it  with- 
out its  consent.  This  meant  that  no 
matter  how  small  a  State  might  be.  no 
matter  how  weak,  how  ineffective,  or  how 
uninfluential  it  might  be.  It  would  have 
equal  representation  in  this  body;  It 
would  have  two  Senators,  to  serve  along 
with  the  two  Senators  of  the  most  power- 
ful, the  wealthiest,  and  the  greatest 
State  of  the  Union. 

It  was  In  this  spirit  of  Jealous  regard 
for  their  rights  and  their  determination 
to  secure  the  primary  authority  of  the 
States  in  the  government,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  qualifications  of  electors  was  con- 
sidered and  debated. 

When  we  consult  Madison's  notes,  we 
find  that  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion there  were  three  schools  of  thought 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  qualifi- 
cations ol  electors  to  vote  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

One  school  of  thought  was  that  the 
qualifications  should  be  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  itself. 

The  second  school  of  thought  felt  that 
the  qualifications  should  be  left  to  Con- 
gress: that  the  Constitution  should  pro- 
vide that  the  Congress  should  have  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications. 

The  third  school  of  thought,  which, 
as  we  know  so  well,  prevailed  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  wsis  that  the 
qualifications  for  the  electors  should  be 
those  fixed  by  the  States  for  the  most 
numerous  branches  of  the  SUte  legisla- 
ture. 

That  provision,  as  we  know,  is  sec- 
tion 2,  article  I.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Madison's  notes,  as 
compiled  by  Mr.  Johnathan  Elliott,  and 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1907.  in  volume  V,  page  385: 

Mr  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  last  member  of  the 
tectlin  beginning  with  the  words  ■Quali- 
fl^-atlons  of  elecU  rs."  in  order  that  some 
other  provision  might  be  substituted  which 
would  restrain  the  right  of  suffrage  to  free- 
h  )lders 

In  other  words,  Gouverneur  Morris  not 
or.ly  wanted  the  Constitution  to  fix  the 
qualifications  for  the  electors,  but  he 
wanted  at  least  one  of  those  qualifies- 
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tions  to  be  that  the  elector  should  be 
a  freeholder,  that  he  should  own  prop- 
erty. So  Gouverneur  Morris  moved  to 
amend  the  proposal  to  write  in  the  quali- 
fications of  freeholders. 

Mr.  Pitzsimons  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  opposed  to  the 
motion. 

Before  I  read  what  the  different  dele- 
gates said,  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  committee 
which  proposed  the  provision  in  section 
2,  article  I  of  the  Constitution — the  sec- 
tion to  which  I  have  just  referred — which 
is  the  section  dealing  with  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  The  committee  was 
termed,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  "the  committee  of 
deUil." 

The  committee  of  detail  was  composed 
of  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina;  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  of  Virginia:  Nathaniel 
Gorham.  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  James  Wil- 
son, of  Pennsylvania.  John  Rutledge,  as 
we  recall,  was  offered  a  place  on  the  first 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  was  afterward 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Edmund  Randolph,  we  recall, 
was  George  Washington's  first  Attorney 
General.  Later  Oliver  Ellsworth  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
James  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet. 

Where  could  there  have  been  found 
at  that  time  in  all  the  world,  or  where 
could  there  be  found  today  or  at  any 
other  time  in  all  the  world,  a  committee 
of  abler  or  more  distinguished  lawyers 
and  students  of  government,  or  more 
capable  political  draftsmen  than  the  men 
who  constituted  the  committee  which 
wrote  section  2  of  article  I?  Where  could 
a  more  brilliant  galaxy  of  stars  in  the 
field  of  sUtesmanship  be  found  than 
these  great  lawyers,  students  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  government,  students  of  hu- 
man nature,  men  of  commonsense  and 
wisdom,  who  constituted  the  committee 
which  wrote  section  2  of  article  I? 

As  I  have  stated,  Gouverneur  Morris 
moved  to  amend  the  committee  provi- 
sion leaving  to  the  States  the  fixing  of 
the  qualifications  for  electors  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  so  as  to  require  that 
the  electors  be  freeholders,  or  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  property  own- 
ers before  they  could  vote  for  Members 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Pitzsimons  seconded 
the  motion.  Mr.  Williamson  opposed  it. 
Then  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  who  sat  in  that  Con- 
vention, rose  and  made  this  observation, 
according  to  Madison's  notes: 

This  part  of  the  report  was  well  consid- 
ered by  the  committee,  and  he  (Mr.  Wilson) 
did  not  think  It  could  be  changed  for  the 
better.  It  was  dlfBcult  to  form  any  uniform 
rule  of  qualifications  for  all  the  States.  Un- 
necessary Innovations,  he  thought,  too, 
should  be  avoided. 

When  I  quote  that  language  about  un- 
necessary innovations.  I  come  back  to 
my  sUtement  of  a  few  minutes  ago; 
namely,  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  other 
delegates  who  had  gathered  to  write  the 
Constitution  knew  exactly  what  qualifi- 
cations were  fixed  by  their  own  State 
constitutions.  So  when  Mr.  Wilson  was 
speaking  about  no  innovations,  he  wab. 


impliedly,   at   least,  making  a  plea  for 
the  qualifications  fixed  in  his  own  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  fixed  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  other  original  SUtes. 
Mr.  Wilson  went  on  to  say : 

It  would  bo  very  hard  and  disagreeable 
for  the  same  persons,  at  the  same  time,  to 
vote  for  representatives  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  to  be  excluded  from  a  vote  for 
those  In  the  National  Legislature. 

All  of  us  have  many  times  been  in 
polling  bootlis  to  vote.  We  know  that 
the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Wilson  not  only 
were  true  in  1787,  but  they  are  just  as 
true  today.  Can  Senators  imagine  the 
disorder,  the  confusion,  and  the  imcer- 
Uinty  that  would  be  thrown  around  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which  is  the  most 
sacred  right,  perhaps,  possessed  by  any 
American  citizen — the  right  of  the  bal- 
lot— if  there  were  one  set  of  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, President,  and  Vice  President,  and 
if  there  were  another  set  of  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  of  SUte  legislatures 
and  State  oflacers? 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  very  practical  question  raised 
by  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  controlling  one 
in  the  drafting  of  article  I,  section  2, 
those  men,  being  men  of  commonsense, 
men  with  a  keen,  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  the  ways  of  people 
and  of  events,  were  imdoubtedly  per- 
suaded by  the  consideration  of  how  im- 
practical it  would  be  to  have  varying 
qualifications  for  the  different  electors. 

After  Mr.  Wilson  made  his  statement, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  the  author  of  the 
motion,  rose.  I  read  further  from  Madi- 
son's report  of  Grouvemeur  Morris'  sUte- 
ment: 

Such  a  hardship — this  Is,  being  a  free- 
holder or  the  owner  of  property,  because  that 
1b  what  his  motion  provided  as  a  qualifica- 
tion— would  be  neither  great  nor  novel.  The 
people  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  not  dissatis- 
fied with  It,  In  several  of  the  States.  In 
some,  the  qualifications  are  different  for  the 
choice  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives; In  others,  for  different  houses 
of  the  legislature.  Another  objection  against 
the  clause  as  it  stands  is  that  it  makes  the 
qualifications  of  the  National  Leglslatiire  de- 
pend on  the  win  of  the  States,  which  he 
thought  not  projaer. 

He  was  unwilling  to  recognize  this 
right  in  the  State.  Mr.  Morris  was  un- 
willing that  this  power  should  continue 
to  be  vested  In  the  State.  He  wanted  it 
in  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

Then  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Massachusetts, 
rose  and  said  that  he  thought  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  stood  on  the  most 
proper  footing.    Note  this  language: 

The  right  of  sovereignty  was  a  tender 
point  and  strongly  guarded  by  most  of  the 
State  constitutions.  The  p>eople  will  not 
readily  subscribe  to  the  National  Constitu- 
tion If  It  should  subject  them  t«-  be  dis- 
franchised. 

He  was  arguing  against  Mr.  Morris' 
motion  to  make  the  ownership  of  a  free- 
hold a  qualification.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
added : 

The  States  are  the  best  Judges  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  temper  of  their  own  people. 

Note  that  language.  The  SUtes— the 
people  back  home,  the  people  who  gather 
in  the  State  capiUls,  the  people  who  go 
to  the  ballot  boxes  back  In  the  hamlets, 
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the  communiUes.  and  the  crossroads— 
•arc  the  best  Judges  of  the  circumstancea 
and  temper  of  their  own  people."  Would 
anyone  dispute  that  today? 

Mr.  Butler,  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tionai  Convention,  made  this  significant 
statement: 

Ther«  U  no  right  of  which  the  people  are 
more  Jealous  than   that  of  tuarage. 

Thus  emphasizing,  fortifying,  and  re- 
affirming the  Idea  that  the  determination 
of  the  qualifications  of  electors  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
States. 

After  an.  it  is  only  by  means  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  that  the  people  are  able 
to  maintain  their  power,  their  authority. 
their  sorerelgnty  over  the  government. 
If  the  people's  right  of  suffrage  were  to 
be  taken  from  them,  no  longer  would 
there  be  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

I  shall  read  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Dickinson.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very 
conservative  views;  but  I  think  we  should 
have  his  views,  since  we  are  studying  this 
whole  subject.  Mr.  Ertcklnson  had  a  very 
different  Idea  with  regard  to  the  tend- 
ency toward  vesting  the  right  of  suf- 
frage In  the  freeholders  of  the  country. 
He  considered  them  as  the  best  guard- 
ians of  liberty,  and  the  restriction  of 
the  right  to  them  "as  a  necessary  defense 
against  the  dangerous  Influence  of  those 
multitudes,  without  property,  and  with- 
out principle,  with  which  our  country, 
like  all  others,  will  In  time  abound."  He 
very  strongly  favored  the  writing  In  of  a 
qualiflcatlon  that  electors  must  be  prop- 
erty owners. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  EWckinson.  Mr.  Ells- 
worth had  this  to  say : 

How  ahall  the  freehold  be  deHned?  Ought 
not  every  man  who  pays  a  tax  vote  for  the 
repreeentatlve  who  Is  to  lery  and  dispose  of 
his  moneyt  Shall  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  will  bear  full  share 
of  the  public  burden  be  not  allowed  a  voice 
In  the  imposition  of  them?  Taxation  and 
representation  ought  to  go  together. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  a  free- 
hold or  property  ownership  should  be 
prescribed  as  a  qualification.  Mr.  Madi- 
son, being  a  very  wise  and  very  practical 
man.  expressed  the  view  that  that  might 
well  be  determined  upon  the  question  as 
to  how  such  a  qualification  would  be 
received  back  in  the  States. 

The  men  who  sat  in  the  Convention, 
who  engaged  in  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
vention, who  engaged  in  the  actual 
drafting  of  the  Constitution,  knew  best 
of  all.  knew  far  better  than  any  who 
should  come  after  them,  what  their  in- 
tent and  purposes  were  in  writing  the 
Constitution.  We  would  never  have  had 
any  Federal  Constitution,  we  would 
never  have  had  a  Federal  Ck)vernment. 
if  the  view  had  not  prevailed  that  the 
qualiflcations  of  the  electors  should  be 
left  to  the  several  States ;  in  other  words, 
that  section  1  of  article  II  should  be 
adopted  and  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion just  as  it  had  been  recommended  by 
the  committee  and  as  It  was  adopted 
and  written  into  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  60th  Federalist 
paper.  Mr.  Hamilton  defended  the  Fed- 
eral   Constitution    against    the    charge 
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that  it  favored  the  rich.  That  charge 
had  been  made  against  the  Constitution. 
His  remarks  on  this  subject  are  very 
pertinent  to  the  issue  before  us.  I  now 
quote  from  Mr  Hamilton. 
The  truth 


He  wrote — 
that  there  is  no  method  of  securing  to  the 
rich    the    preference    apprrhended.    but    by 
prescribing  qualincatlons  of  property  either 
for  thoee  wh-)  mr\y  elect  or  be  elected     But — 

Went  on  Mr.  Hamilton — 
this  forms  no  part  of  the  power  to  lie  con- 
ferred upon  the  National  Goverumeut 

Mr.  Hamilton  added: 

Its  authority  would  be  cxpra^ly  rest.'l.'ted 
to  the  regulation  of  the  times,  the  places, 
the  manner  of  election.^  The  qualinratltins 
of  the  persons  who  may  chooae  or  be  chosen. 
as  has  been  remarked  upon  other  occasions, 
are  defined  and  fixed  in  the  Constl'-ullon, 
and   are   unalterable   by   the  IcgUUlure. 

Alexander  Hamilton'.s  words  will  be 
clear  to  anyone  who  takes  the  time  to 
read  them.  He  said  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  invade  that  right; 
that  it  is  a  right  left  exclu-sively  to  the 
several  States. 

What  happened?  The  Committee  on 
Detail,  on  August  6,  1787— and.  as  I  have 
stated,  the  Commltt**e  on  Detail  was  the 
special  committee  for  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution — recommended   that — 

The  qu-illflcatlons  of  the  electors  shall  b« 
the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  States,  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures. 

This.  Of  course,  is  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 2.  article  I.  of  the  Constitution. 

What  happened?  When  that  commit- 
tee made  the  recommendation,  a  motion 
was  made  to  prescribe  in  the  Constitu- 
tion the  qualification  of  possessing  free- 
hold; and  that  motion  was  voted  down. 
What  was  the  vote  on  that  motion?  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1. 
Only  one  State  voted  for  the  motion, 
and  that  was  the  little  State  of  Dela- 
ware. Delaware  voted  "aye."  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts.  Connecticut. 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina  voted  "no." 

The  thinking  of  the  men  who  wrote 
our  Constitution  Is  found  not  only  in  the 
debates  held  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, but  aLso  In  the  writings  of  those 
who  participated  In  It. 

We  know  that  T^homas  Jefferson  was 
not  a  member  of  tlie  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  wrote  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, because  he  was  at  that  time  our 
Minister  to  France;  but  although  he  was 
out  of  the  country,  he  was  in  very  close 
touch  with  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention. We  know  that  he  had  no  closer 
ally  or  friend  than  James  Madison, 
father  of  the  Constitution. 

We  speak  of  Washington  as  the  Father 
of  our  Country— which  he  was  I  think 
we  properly  speak  of  James  Madison  as 
the  father  of  the  Constitution.  I  think 
we  may  well  say  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  the  great  prophet  of  American 
democracy. 

In  Mr  Jefferson's  draft  of  a  prorosed 
constitution  for  Virginia,  which  was 
written  in  June  1776.  while  Mr.  Jefferson 


was  serving  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  Philadelphia,  Jef- 
ferson suggested  in  his  draft: 

All  male  persons  of  full  age  and  sane  mind, 
having  a  freehold  esUte  In  (one-quarter 
of  an  acre)  of  lnud  In  any  town  or  In  (25) 
acres  of  land  In  the  county,  and  all  persons 
rp.'ildcnt  In  the  Co'.ony  who  shall  have  paid 
scot  and  lot  to  Oovemment  the  last  (3 
years)  shall  have  right  to  give  their  vote  for 
the  election  of  their  respecUve  repreaenta- 
Uves. 

He  propo-sed  this  language  for  the  Vir- 
ginia constitution;  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  when  it  came  to  the  writing  of  the 
Fedt^ral  Constitution,  he  opposed  any 
provision  of  this  sort  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. He  knew  that  the  States 
should  fix  the  qualiflcatlofis  for  the 
voter. 

I  quoted  a  little  while  ago  from  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

As  we  know,  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  that  period,  beginning  with  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  and  coming  on  down 
through  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  drafting  of  the  PWeral  Consti- 
tution, and  even  In  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  early 
days  of  George  Washington,  was  the 
brilliant  mind  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Hamilton  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  President. 
Washington's  first  Cabinet. 

Perhaps  this  country  has  never  known 
a  more  penetrating  or  more  Incisive 
mind  than  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
As  we  know.  Hamilton  was  not  a  demo- 
crat, and  I  am  using  the  word  with  a 
little  "d."  He  did  not  believe  In,  he  did 
not  have  faith  in.  the  capacity  of  the 
l>eople  to  govern  themselves.  He  be- 
lieved in  a  strong  Central  Oovemment. 
He  thought  It  was  necessary  to  have  cen- 
tral, arbitrary  power  concentrated  In 
the  Government  In  Washington.  He 
went  so  far  that  many  speak  of  him  as  a 
monarchist.  Certainly  we  know  that  in  • 
the  plan  which  he  submitted  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  he  provided  for 
life  tenure  for  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  I  re- 
call, he  provided  for  certain  hereditary 
rights  for  many  things  that  were  to  be 
found  under  the  arbitrary,  central  power 
of  the  governments  of  the  kings  and 
moiiarchies  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  writing  about  the 
Constitution— and  we  must  remember 
what  his  feelings  and  his  views  were — 
had  this  to  say  in  chapter  52  of  the 
Federalist: 

I  shall  begin  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives •  •  •  The  first  view  to  be  taken 
of  this  part  of  the  Government,  related  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors  and  the 
elected. 

When  he  referred  to  "the  Qualifica- 
tions of  electors,"  he  went  straight  to  the 
very  question  we  are  discussing  here 
today,  because  he  knew  what  the  whole 
question  involved,  so  far  as  determining 
what  our  Government  was.  and  what 
it  would  be  down  through  the  years.  He 
knew  It  went  to  the  whole  question  of 
our  dual  system  of  government,  the 
whole  question  of  the  structure  of  our 
Government,  of  a  divided  authority  be- 
tween the  Federal  Govenunent  and  the 
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state  governments.  The  brilliant  Ham- 
ilton knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

'Those  of  the  former" — that  is  the 
House  of  Representatives — "are  to  be 
the  same" — that  Is,  the  qualiflcations 
are  to  be  the  same — "with  those  of  the 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislatures.  The  deflnltion 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  very  Justly 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
republican  government.  It  was  incum- 
bent on  the  Convention,  therefore,  to  de- 
fine and  establish  this  right  in  the  Con- 
stitution." 

In  other  words,  the  Constitution  had 
to  state  what  these  qualiflcations  were, 
and  by  whom  they  would  be  prescribed. 
Hamilton  then  continued: 

The  provision  made  by   the  Convention — 

That  is  the  provision  now  written 
into  section  2  of  article  I — 

appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay 
within  their  option.  It  must  be  satisfac- 
tory to  every  State,  because  It  Is  conformable 
to  the  standard  already  established  or  which 
may  be  established  by  the  State  Itself. 

Thus  the  leading  Federalist,  the  out- 
standing Nationalist,  in  the  days  of  the 
beginning  of  our  Government  pro- 
claimed in  his  writings  in  the  Federalist 
that  this  method  must  be  satisfactory 
to  the  States,  because  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  written  it  was  left  to  the 
States. 

Again,  in  the  87th  Federalist,  the 
question  wais  asked.  And  Hamilton  re- 
plied to  his  own  question: 

Not  the  rich,  more  than  the  poor;  nor  the 
learned,  more  than  the  Ignorant:  or  the 
haughty  heirs  of  distinguished  names,  more 
than  the  humble  sons  of  obscurity  and  un- 
propltlous  fortune.  The  electors  are  to  be 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  to  be  the  same  who  exer- 
cise the  right  in  every  State  of  electing  the 
corresponding  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State. 

In  the  59th  Federalist  we  find  this  sig- 
nificant statement: 

Suppose  an  article  has  been  Introduced 
Into  the  Constitution  empowering  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  elections  for  the  par- 
ticular States,  would  any  man  have  hesi- 
tated to  condemn  it,  both  as  an  unwar- 
rantable transposition  of  power  and  as  a 
premeditated  engine  for  the  destruction  of 
State  governments? 

In  the  60th  Federalist.  Alexander 
Hamilton  expressed  fear  that  elections 
might  be  manipulated  in  the  interest  of 
the  "rich  and  the  well  born."  The  only 
way  in  which  this  might  be  done,  he 
wrote,  would  be  by  prescribing  property 
qualifications  either  for  those  who  may 
elect  or  for  those  who  may  be  elected. 

But  he  added,  this  forms  no  part  of 
the  power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

As  I  have  said,  when  the  Pounding 
Fathers  gave  up  a  portion  of  the  sover- 
ciRnty  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, they  did  so  with  a  great  deal 
of  trepidation,  and  they  did  so  only  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  it  was  unity 
alone — unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  resolve, 
and  unity  in  their  mutual  dedication  to 
human  liberty  that  could  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  to  long  endure  and 
abound  in  the  joy  of  the  priceless  legacy 


which  a  heroic  young  Nation  had  won  at 
the  cost  of  much  sacrifice  and  loss  of 
life. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure,  the  em- 
bodiment of  S.  2750  violates  the  basic  and 
fimdamental  principles  of  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  our  American  Government 
which  only  with  trepidation  were  agreed 
to  by  the  Pounding  Fathers.  This  meas- 
ure would  establish  qualifications  for 
voting  In  derogation  of  the  sovereignty 
reserved  by  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
States  alone. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  provision  in 
this  bill  that  a  sixth  grade  education  in 
the  Spanish  language  shall  qualify  a 
voter.  This  provision  is  typical  of  the 
entire  bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  would  find 
it  utterly  inconceivable  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  would  ever  seriously 
consider  a  measure  that  outlaws  a  State 
requirement  that  its  electors  be  literate 
In  the  official  language  of  the  State  and 
Nation. 

At  this  momentous  hour  in  the  history 
of  America  and  of  the  world,  the  objec- 
tive for  which  we  must  strive  with  all  of 
our  fervor  and  determination  is  unity. 

Let  us  be  done,  Senators,  with  this 
measure  before  us,  which  can  only  dis- 
tract and  misguide  our  people,  which 
separates  and  divides  us,  and  which 
opens  the  way  for  the  destruction  of 
fundamental  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  people  of  all 
the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
against  the  proixjsal  to  invoke  cloture  on 
this  measure,  but  there  is  one  interesting 
matter  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  When  we  were  debating 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  1954 — and  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  who  en- 
gaged in  the  effort  to  modify  and  change 
that  act,  to  show  how  wTong  that  act 
was  in  the  form  that  it  first  came  be- 
fore the  Senate — an  effort  was  made  to 
invoke  cloture.  The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  100,  part  9,  page  11942,  reads 
as  follows : 

On  July  26,  1954,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  (the 
Senate  having  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.),  the 
Vice  President,  In  accordance  with  the  rules, 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  foregoing  cloture 
motion  and  directed  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  a  quorum,  the  Vice 
President  submitted  to  the  Senate  the  ques- 
tion: Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays,  being  called  under  the 
rule,  resulted  In  rejection  of  the  motion  by 
a  vote  of  yetis  44,  nays  42,  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  not  having  voted 
in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  interesting  to 
examine  the  roUcall  to  see  who  voted 
against  the  motion  to  impose  cloture, 
and  who  voted  for  that  motion  which 
would  have  opened  the  door  and  have 
been  an  invitation  to  deny  the  rights  of 
Senators  on  the  Senate  fioor  and  would 
have  constituted  an  impairment  of  the 
standing,  the  prestige,  and  the  power  of 
Senators  and  the  States  they  repre- 
sented. Whom  do  we  find  among  those 
who  voted  "nay"?  The  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  then  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Kennedy.  I  can  but  hope 
that  tomorrow  Senators  will  follow  the 
example   which   the  President   of   the 


United  States  set  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  on  July  26,  1954,  and  cast  their 
votes  as  he  did  on  that  date,  and  vote 
against  the  clot  ire  proposal. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hill's  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  msiy  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  fioor,  and 
with  the  further  understanding  that  his 
remarks  will  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  of  other  Senators,  as  well. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  particularly 
tc  article  I,  section  4,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  an  alleged  constitutional  base 
for  Senate  bill  2750,  which  is  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  measure  which  it  proposed 
to  be  substituted  for  the  claims  bill  that 
is  the  pending  measure. 

Article  I,  section  4,  of  the  CS)nstitution 
expressly  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to 
make  regulations  regarding  "the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives."  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  frankly 
recognized  that  this  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  support  the  consti- 
tutionality of  S.  2750.  The  Commission 
says,  in  a  staff  memorandum  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bill: 

It  -s  not  clear  how  any  provision  of  the 
bill  fairly  relates  to  regulation  of  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  by 
article  I,  section  4. 

That  statement  is  taken  from  staff 
memorandum  No.  8. 

Since,  however,  there  is  no  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  on  which  to 
rely  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  in  spite 
of  this  frank  admission  of  inapplicability, 
the  Commission  nevertheless  tries  to 
draw  some  support  from  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4,  because  the  same  memorandum 
recites: 

No  case  has  settled  the  issue  of  whether 
there  may  not  b»  some  qualiflcations  which 
might  also  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  as  affecting  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of   holding  elections. 

That  statement  is  taken  from  staff 
memorandum  No.  6. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  this  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Some  things  are  so  clear 
that  there  is  no  issue  to  be  decided  by  a 
litigated  case.  No  case  has  ever  settled 
the  issue  of  whether  each  State  is  en- 
titled to  two  Senators.  The  Constitution 
is  entirely  clear  and  explicit  on  this 
point.  So,  too.  it  is  clear  on  the  point 
that  Congress  may  regulate  the  manner 
of  holding  elections,  and  that  it  may  not 
regulate  the  qualiflcations  of  electors. 
There  Is  no  issue  about  the  matter,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  a  fictitious  issue 
is  created  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 
That  is  about  as  close  as  the  sponsors  of 
the  measures  have  ever  come  to  a  consti- 
tutional basis  upon  which  the  bill  can 
rest.  They  merely  say  that  no  case  has 
ever   been   decided   on   the   point.     Of 
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course  there  hai  never  been  any  caae  di- 
rectly on  the  point.  The  lanffuage  U  too 
clear,  poeitlye.  and  firm. 

Mr.  wTT.f.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from'  MliwlMlppi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

li^.  WTTJ.  Have  not  the  cases  all  been 
the  other  way? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yefl.  Every  time  the 
courts  have  touched  the  top.  side,  or  bot- 
tom of  thla  queatkxi.  or  of  any  question 
related  to  it.  they  have  held  and  I  think 
unanimously,  and  not  once,  but  many 
times  over  the  decades,  for  more  than  a 
century,  that  the  certain  rule  In  thla 
matter  is  as  has  been  contended  by  those 
who  are  in  (H>poaltlon  to  the  bill. 

The  E)epartment  of  Justice  has  made  a 
strong  effort  to  find  some  historical 
evidence  to  support  a  position  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  in  giving 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  "the 
manner  of  holding  elections."  intended 
to  Include  some  power  to  regulate  the 
qualifications  of  electors.  This  Is  ob- 
viously an  impossible  task  to  perform  In 
the  face  of  such  forceful  and  clean-cut 
statements  to  the  contrary  as  that  made 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federal- 
ist Paper  No.  60.  in  which  he  said : 

Tbe  truth  U,  that  there  la  no  methcxl  of 
•ecvrlng  to  the  rich  the  preference  appre- 
hended, but  by  prescribing  quaUflcationa  of 
propertj  either  for  those  who  may  elect 
or  be  elected.  But  thla  forma  no  part  of  the 
power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  National 
OoTemment.  Ita  authority  would  be  ex- 
preaaly  restricted  to  the  regulation  of  the 
tlnMS.  the  places,  the  manner  of  elections. 
The  quallflcatlona  of  the  person  who  may 
choose  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  remarked 
on  other  occasions,  are  defined  and  fixed  In 
the  Constitution  and  are  unalterable  by  the 
Legislature. 

How  could  a  comment  upon  language 
that  is  already  clear  and  definite  and 
positive  be  any  stronger  or  firmer;  and 
how  could  there  be  a  better  authority 
on  the  subject  than  those  who  wrote  the 
langiuMie  themselves,  at  a  time  when 
their  memories  were  clear  and  the  issues 
were  still  hot  and  were  being  debated 
by  people  at  the  State  level? 

The  question  was.  Shall  the  Constitu- 
tion be  adopted  or  rejected?  That  was 
the  vital  Issue.  All  the  testimony  is  that 
this  was  one  of  the  major  points  to  be 
considered,  one  of  the  main  foundations, 
the  mudshell  of  one  of  the  major  deter- 
minations that  made  it  possible  to  have 
a  Constitution. 

That  noted  man.  that  remarkable 
man.  who  helped  to  write  the  Constitu- 
tion, said: 

The  qualifications  of  the  person  who  may 
choose  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  remarked 
upon  other  occasions,  are  defined  and  fixed 
In  the  Constitution,  and  are  unalterable  by 
the   Legislature. 

Still,  today,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  same  language  has  been  repeated  by 
two  additional  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution, as  amendments,  since  ltd  in- 
ception, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
courts,  over  and  over  again,  have  re- 
iterated the  correctness  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  discourse  on  this  language. 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  evenrthlng 
has  consistently  pointed  that  way  over 
all  the  years,  the  Senate  nevertheless,  to- 


day, is  attempting  to  usurp  the  power, 
and  that  la  what  it  is — a  usurpation — 
attempting.  In  the  political  pressure  of 
the  time^.  to  usurp  powers  that  is  not 
oujs.  Still,  we  are  asked  to  take  that 
power  anyway.  We  are  asked  to  usurp 
it  to  ourselves,  and  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications for  electors. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unthinkable  that 
that  can  happen.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
happen.  The  bill  will  not  become  law 
In  the  light  of  a  complete  dearth  of 
historical  evidence  to  support  its  position. 

In  that  connection,  the  Department  of 
Justice  makes  the  now  familiar  com- 
ment in  favor  of  such  proposals  tliat  on 
this  issue  "history  provides  Inconclusive 
auiswers." 

Mr.  President,  there  it,  nothing  incon- 
clusive about  it.  The  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming This  Is  another  illustration 
of  the  strategy  when  the  proponents  of 
a  certain  position  cannot  make  a  his- 
torical foundation  or  a  constitutional 
foundation  for  their  a.sscrtions.  They 
end  by  saying  that  history  provides  in- 
conclusive answers.  But  this  is  one  in- 
stance in  which  history  provides  a  com- 
pletely conclusive  answer  based  upon 
history  ard  the  precedents  of  logic,  law. 
and  reason. 

Since  tiie  Constitution  does  not  give 
Congre.ss  any  power  to  establish  the 
qualifications  of  electors,  as  the  propo- 
nents of  S.  2750  must  concede,  an  effort 
Ls  being  made  to  support  the  bill's  alleged 
constitutionality  by  the  use  of  a  play  on 
words.  S.  2750,  according  to  the  seman- 
tical technique,  does  not  establish  voter 
qualifications.  It  only  provides  the 
means.  a>  the  proponents  claim,  by 
which  a  legitimate  State-established 
voter  qualification  is  to  t>e  determined; 
and  this,  by  the  use  of  a  nonsequitur, 
becomes  a  part  of  the  manner  of  holding 
elections,  and  so  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  under  article  I, 
section  4. 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  juggling  of 
language  nnd  logic  and  reasoning  which 
should  not.  be  Indulged  in  by  those  who 
hold  responsible  positions.  Part  of  this 
attempt  is  found  in  a  statement  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  when  he  appeared 
in  support,  of  this  bill: 

The  bill  loes  not  prevent  the  States  from 
requiring  literacy  or  understanding  ability 
of  their  voters.  That  objection  Is  not  wrong 
•  •  •  What  we  propose  Is  to  substitute  an 
objective  standard  for  the  present  subjective 
color  bar  U.  Federal  voting  •  •  •  It  Is  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  appropriate,  fair,  and 
nondL'crlmlnatory  manner  of  measuring  the 
quallflcatlcns  of  Federal  voters  under  Stats 
law 

Dean  Griswold,  who  has  t>een  quoted 
frequently,  said: 

By  specifying  a  sixth -grade  education  In 
a  public  cr  accredited  private  school,  the 
legislation  would  merely  substitute  an  ob- 
jective meuis  of  determining  a  legitimate 
quaUficatl<:n  for  methods  which  are  capable 
of— and  Indeel  have  been  put  itv — dlscrlml- 
nattjry  use 

While  the  Department  of  Justice 
memorandum  on  the  constitutionality  of 
Senate  bi  1  2750  is  quite  interlarded  with 
statementji  of  this  viewpoint,  the  fullest 
statement,  is  incongruously  placed  under 
the  heading  "Judicial  Construction."  al- 
though  the  position  is  entirely  devoid 


of  any  judicial  support.    The  statement 

is  as  follows: 

S  7^50  could  constltuta  a  pcrmlsalUe  reg- 
ulation of  the  "manner"  of  Holding  •lections 
fur  Federal  officials  In  two  respects.  First, 
It  would  alter  the  method  of  testing  whether 
a  prospective  voter  possesses  tb»  particular 
educational  or  similar  quallflcatlon  set  by 
the  State.  Instead,  It  would  substitute  an 
objective  snd  easily  ascertainable  require- 
ment— compleUon  of  six  gnwles  of  fornuU 
education.  Second.  It  would  eliminate  the 
racially  discriminatory  fashion  In  whlcb 
existing  tests  have  been  administered.  In 
these  ways  Congress  would  Insure  that  "the 
manner"  of  holding  elections  for  Its  Uembers 
la  not  Improper. 

I  have  quoted  from  Justice  Memoran- 
dum No.  22. 

The  closest  thing  to  Judicial  support 
for  this  position  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  have  been  able  to  find  Is  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Siehold, 
100  US.  Reports  371.  decided  In  1880. 
but  the  single  case  relied  on  by  both  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — Ex  parte  Slebold — docs 
not  even  contain  a  dictum  or  Intimation 
in  support  of  their  position.  The  ques- 
tion presented  and  decided  In  the  Sle- 
bold case  was  whether,  when  Congress 
undertakes  to  regulate  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Representatives.  Its 
regulations  become  exclusive  and  super- 
sede all  State  regulations  on  the  same 
subject. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hiix]  to  this  point, 
and  I  repeat  it:  The  question  presented 
and  decided  in  the  Slebold  case — the 
case  cited  here  as  the  only  authority  for 
the  position  of  the  proponents — was 
whether,  when  Congress  undertakes  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Representatives,  its  regulations  be- 
come exclusive  and  supersede  all  State 
regulations  on  the  subject. 

That  is  an  age-old  question,  well 
known  In  the  law.  as  to  the  Federal- 
State  relationship. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  very  clearly  answered  that  ques- 
tion, the  only  question  Involved,  in  the 
following  short  paragraph: 

We  are  unable  to  see  why  It  neceeserlly 
follows  that.  If  Congress  makes  any  regula- 
tions on  the  subject,  it  must  eeeume  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  whole  subject.  Tbe  Con- 
stitution does  not  say  so. 

That  is  the  decision  In  the  Slebold 
case,  as  reported  in  100  UJ3.  Reports  383, 
decided  in  the  year  1880. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  elections  involve  the  questions  of  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions; and  the  writers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion made  clear  that  unless  there  was 
such  a  constitutional  provision,  they 
would  not  have  any  power  In  regard  to 
the  qupliflcation  of  electors.  But  they 
were  not  willing  to  surrender  all  control 
over  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections :  so  they  reserved  that 
power,  to  be  used  If  they  saw  fit  to  use 
It. 

The  Court,  lamely  following  that  lan- 
guage, said  that  while  they  reserved  that 
power,  it  was  not  exclusive  power;  and 
in  any  field  which  they  had  not  filled,  of 
course  the  States  still  had  their  own 
power. 
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That  is  the  only  intrusion  of  any  kind 
that  there  Is  on  the  States  i>ower.  even 
as  to  the  manner  of  holding  elections. 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDIWQ  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HicKEY  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senetor  from  Missis- 
.<;ippl  will  recall  that  one  of  the  last  deci- 
sions which  the  late  great  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  wrote  cited  the 
Slebold  case  as  belhg  the  authority  and 
the  law.  Just  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi this  afterikoon  has  cited  that 
case  as  the  authority  and  the  law  on  this 
subject 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  It  shows  how 
w  ell  versed  he  is  In  the  cases  which  per- 
tain to  this  ImiMrtant  subject;  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  part  in  the  debate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  opinion  in  that 
case — although  there  are  also  the  opin- 
ions of  some  lawyers,  but  the  Slebold 
case  is  the  only  one  directly  in  point — is 
far  afield  from  the  position  used  here 
in  support  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  bill  2750  does 
establish  the  qusilifications  of  electors  for 
Federal  oflacials.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  it  Is  demonstrated  very 
easily.  All  agree  that  the  States  may 
legitimately  establish  age  qualifications 
for  voters.  But  under  the  theory  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  bill,  Congress 
could  pass  legislattcm  declaring  it  to  be 
a  deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote  for  any 
State  to  withhold  the  voting  privilege 
from,  or  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  vote  by.  any  person  who  had 
attained  age  18 — or.  with  almost  as  much 
plausibility,  age  16:  and,  so  far  as  naked 
power  is  concerned,  and  with  some  good 
reason.  Congress  could  apply  that  rule 
to  those  who  had  attained  as  much  as  12 
years  of  age. 

Twelve  years  of  age  was  the  age  of  ac- 
countability under  the  old  Jewish  law,  as 
I  recall,  and  is  the  age  of  responsibaity 
according  to  many  of  the  customs  we 
have  today.  So  there  is  even  logic  in 
support  of  extending  the  privilege  down 
to  as  tender  an  age  as  12  years.  But 
who  here  would  say  that  Congress  has 
the  power  by  statute  to  prohibit  any 
State  from  prescribing  that  a  person 
must  be  21  years  of  age  or  20  years  of  age 
or  19  years  of  age  or  any  age  above  18 
years,  or  even  18  years  of  age.  if  he  Is  to 
vote,  and  thus  providing  that  as  the  only 
cutoff  age  on  which  any  court  could 
pass. 

But  under  the  theory  used  by  those 
w  ho  proposed  the  enactment  of  ttiis  bill. 
if  Congress  wanted  to  restrict  the  elec- 
torate, Congress  could  declare  it  to  be  an 
Illegal  Interference  with  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  any  State  to  per- 
mit any  person  to  vote  if  he  had  not  at- 
tained age  25  or  age  30  or  age  50  or  any 
other  age.  Such  legislation,  under  the 
theory  advanced  in  support  of  the  pend- 
ing measure,  would  not  establish  a 
qualification  to  vote;  instead,  so  we  are 
told,  it  would  only  provide  an  objective 
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method    of    defeermining    a    legitimate 
qualifleatioa  to  Tote. 

Mr.  President,  that  argmnent  shows 
what  dreuttoos  reasoning  is  applied  in 
order  to  attempt  to  uphold  this  proposed 
legislation — not  legislation  on  a  con- 
stltutlonal  basis,  but  proposed  legislation 
on  an  emotional  basis  or  based  on  some 
other  strategy  far  beyond  the  powers 
Congress  has. 

To  use  another  example :  All  agree  that 
the  States  may  legitimately  disqualify 
persons  convicted  of  crime  from  voting. 
Cannot  Congress  then,  imder  this  theory, 
pass  a  law  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  "simply  estab- 
lishes an  objectire  method  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  an  i^jpUcant  possesses  the 
State-Imposed  qualifications,"  and  which 
bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  depriva- 
tton  of  tbe  right  to  vote  for  any  State 
to  withhold  the  vote  fron  any  person 
who  has  not  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
for  which  the  death  sentence  was  im- 
posed and  carried  out? 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  doctrine  being 
urged  upon  us  is  accepted.  Congress  will 
henceforth  have  the  power  to  assume 
full  control  over  the  fixing  of  voter 
qualifications,  all  in  the  guise  of  estab- 
lishing objective  methods  of  determin- 
ing such  qualifications.  The  doctrine 
uses  article  I,  section  4.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  destroying  ar- 
ticle I,  section  2.  and  a  substantial  part 
of  the  17th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  that  point  has  not  been 
expressed  l>efore — ^the  proponents  of  this 
bill  would  use  a  stretched,  vague,  elab- 
orate interpretation  of  section  4  of  ar- 
ticle I  in  order  to  kill  the  clear  langui«e 
of  article  I,  section  2,  and  a  si^stantial 
part  of  the  17th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  the  stretching  of 
which  the  court  has  denied.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right.  The 
courts  will  not  follow  that. 

These  argumioits  have  been  made 
many  times  in  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  State  courts,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  Federal  courts.  Resourceful 
lawyers  have  doubtless  made  these  argu- 
ments many  times.  They  have  always 
been  rejected  and  precedents  have  been 
established  the  other  way.  Now  those 
same  arguments  are  made  on  the  floor 
and  urged  in  support  of  this  bill. 

While  the  claim  is  made  that  Congress 
in  S.  2750  is  only  substituting  an  ob- 
jective standard  for  the  subjective 
standard  being  used  by  the  States,  this 
position  is  wholly  untenable.  No  more 
subjective  standard  can  be  imagined  than 
for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  adopt 
the  standard  by  which  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  elected.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  draftsmen  of 
the  17th  amendment  knew  this  and  they 
guarded  against  it  by  adopting  a  truly 
objective  standard.  The  Constitution 
itself  provides  the  objective  standard  to 
be  used  in  establishing  and  determining 
voter  qualifications  by  providing  in 
article  I,  section  2,  that  "the  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 


requisite  for  electors  at  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legWature."  In 
this  way  no  one — neitbu'  the  Federal 
Oovemment  nor  the  States  direcUy 
establishes  tbe  qualifications  of  electors 
of  Federal  officials.  Wlmt  standard 
could  be  more  objective? 

I  repeat,  quite  briefly,  the  language 
that  I  used  in  an  argument  here  last 
week,  namely,  that  a  State  legislature 
has  no  power  in  the  worid  to  pass  a  bill 
directed  solely  to  the  question  of  what 
shall  be  tbe  quallfl cations  of  electors  in 
voting  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  U.S.  Senaton.  It  would 
not  have  a  semblance  of  validity.  It  would 
not  be  worth  the  paper  tt  was  written 
on.  The  States  are  not  pennltted  to  ap- 
proach the  question  In  that  way. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  BUtes 
expressly  adopted  a  method  that  results 
in  an  equal  result  in  the  end  product,  but 
there  is  a  substantially  different  method 
of  doing  it.  The  State  had  the  power 
without  the  Constitution.  Each  State 
could  fix  the  qualifications  of  electors,  of 
course,  for  their  own  State  leglSatures. 
The  COTistitution  merely  adopts  those 
qualifications  set  in  each  State  for  elec- 
tors to  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature. 

So  the  matter  was  not  left  as  a  Federal 
questi(»i  in  the  hands  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. No  authority  was  given  to  the 
Congress  itself,  but  I  think  there  was  a 
most  admirable  and  a  very  resourceful 
adjustment  made.  Certainly  it  was  for 
that  time,  and  the  decades  that  have 
foUowed  have  justified  the  wisdcmi  in 
providing  that  tbe  qualifications  for  the 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature,  is  the  standard 
adopted  as  to  who  shall  vote  for  the 
Members  of  the  UJS.  Senate  and  House. 
It  ended  there.  That  is  good,  sound  law. 
The  people  can  change  it  through  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  tbe  Congress, 
according  to  what  all  the  laws  say,  can- 
not change IL 

A  great  deal  of  argiunent  has  been 
made  h^e  with  reference  to  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  its  own  electoral  process.  I  have  a 
very  brief  comment  upon  that  subject. 

Since  no  clause  of  tbe  Federal  Consti- 
tution supports  S.  2750.  tbe  crux  of  the 
matter  as  regards  cbe  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  the  bill  is  whether  Cimgress  has. 
in  the  words  of  the  bill,  a  "power  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  Federal  electoral 
process"  that  is  above  and  beyond  the 
powers  given  to  Congress  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  which,  up  to  now,  have 
always  been  considered  sufficient. 

The  argument  relating  to  the  power  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  Federal  electoral 
process  Is  Just  pulled  out  of  thin  air.  I 
recall  so  vividly  one  of  the  essential, 
fundamental  principles  In  constitutional 
law  which  I  was  taught  when  I  was  a 
student — and  I  have  found  it  has  ap- 
plied ever  since — is  that,  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Ciovemment  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  superior  law  to  the  Constitution; 
there  Is  no  superior  government  power 
upon  which  its  authority  is  based  than 
its  own  constitutional  framework. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
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TOWER.  la  it  not  true  that  arti- 
of  the  Constitution  states : 
Constitution,  and  the  Iaws  of  the 
Statea  which  ahail  be  nuule  In  Pur- 
thereof.  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
shall  be  nuMle.  under  the  Authority 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
the  Land  •   •  •. 

Is  not  the  word  "pursuance"  in  there? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  very  carefully  drawn  lan- 
guage. It  means  what  it  says:  it  does 
not  mean  anything  else:  it  excludes 
everything  else.  It  states  "laws  passed 
in  pursuance  thereof."  If  Congress  does 
not  have  this  additional  power,  then  this 
bin  must  be  unconstitutional,  for  it  is 
still  accepted  doctrine,  even  though  a 
doctrine  sadly  eroded  in  some  areas,  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  only  such 
powers  as  have  been  delegated  to  it. 

In  appearing  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights. 
Dean  Orlswold  said: 

It  Is  true  that  under  article  I.  section  2. 
and  the  17th  amendment,  basic  control  of 
qualifications  of  electors  Is  reserved  to  the 
States,  subject  of  course  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  protect  Its  own  elections. 

This  Is  the  superpower.  This  is  the 
"reading  in"  of  something  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

That  quotation  Is  taken  from  pages  4 
and  5  of  Dean  Qrlswold's  statement. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion. Dean  Orlswold  did  not  make 
clear  where  Congress  gets  the  power  to 
override  the  Constitution  itself.  This 
would  be  an  overriding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Mr.  President,  directly  in  conflict 
with  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Dean  Orlswold  says  that  one  clause 
of  the  original  Constitution  and  one 
amendment  are,  in  his  words,  "subject 
of  course,  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect  its  own  elections." 

I  deny  that  totally.  I  deny  that  the 
Federal  Constitution,  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  until  amended  in  a  constitutional 
manner  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  article  V,  is  subject  to  any  other 
power — to  any  higher  power,  lower 
power,  good  power,  bad  power,  desirable 
power,  or  undesirable  power — whether 
conjured  up  by  proponents  of  the  legis- 
lation, by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
by  a  witness,  or  by  anyone  else.  I  deny 
that  there  is  any  such  power 

Mr.  HILX,.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  only 
power  the  Constitution  is  at  all  subject 
to  is  the  power  of  the  people,  acting 
through  the  means  and  methods  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  itself,  if  the 
people  should  see  fit  to  make  any  change 
in  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  basic  law  and 
basic  principle.  It  is  the  fundamental, 
foundation  principle  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. When  we  get  away  from  it. 
even  if  we  only  crack  the  wall,  and  be- 
gin to  assume  r>owers  that  do  not  exist. 
then  we  are  tearing  down  the  basic 
structure. 


As  Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  other 
things  can  be  destroyed  and  we  can 
build  thrm  back;  but  If  we  tear  down 
the  pilla:-s  of  constitutional  government 
all  wiU  tM'  gone. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  question 
very  much. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1 
asked  a  very  pertinent  question  with 
reference  to  the  Constitution  expressly 
providing  that  laws  must  be  passed  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Otherwise  there  would 
be  a  government  of  men  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. E^en  though  our  system  does  not 
work  perfectly,  no  other  system  does. 
Even  though  errors  show  up.  what  the 
fight  has  always  been  about  is  to  keep 
the  Constitution,  so  that  we  may  have 
constitutional  government  rather  than 
power  exercised  in  an  unrestrained  way 
by  men — and.  therefore,  a  government 
by  men. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  and  other 
Senators  know  it  took  a  long,  long  time 
for  any  nation  to  get  away  from  and  to 
successfully  stay  away  from  that  Idea  or 
concept  of  government  by  men.  and  to 
establish  the  real  concept  of  government 
by  law  and  by  constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  deny  that  there  is 
any  such  power.  I  believe  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  on  full  study  will 
agree  with  me.  I  believe  that  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is  in- 
terested In  and  informed  on  constitu- 
tional government  will  agree  with  me 
in  denying  the  existence  In  the  Congress 
of  a  pouer  superior  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Uidted  States. 

There  are  no  powers  anywhere  in  the 
Government  or  In  the  Nation — in  what- 
ever branch  one  may  think  of.  or  In 
whatever  group  one  may  think  of.  re- 
gardless of  whatever  kind  of  material 
power  may  be  possessed  or  political 
power  may  be  possessed — greater  than 
the  Comtitution.  No  group  or  combi- 
nation of  groups  Is  superior  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  difficult,  Mr.  President,  to  trace 
to  Its  source  this  supposed  power  of  Con- 
gress which  Is  said  to  exist,  aside  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  "to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  elec- 
toral proce.ss  " 

The  s'aff  memorandum  of  the  Civil 
Rights  (Commission  on  the  subject  of 
constitutionality  has  this  to  say  as  to 
the  source  of  the  power  to  pa.ss  S  2750 
and  Sim  lar  proposed  le«i.slation: 

The  only  power  Involved  Is  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect  lt.s  elec- 
tions This  power  of  protection  Is  Implied 
from  the  existence  of  Federal  elections,  the 
subject  cf  article  I.  section  2  The  same 
considerations  apply  to  the  identical  lan- 
guage In  '.he  17th  amendment  In  this  con- 
nection tlie  court  hits  said 

There  follows  a  quotation  in  the 
memoraridum  from  the  Yarbrough  ca.se: 

If  this  Government  Is  anything  more  than 
a  mere  eggrregatlon  of  delesr>»ted  agents  of 
other  States  and  governments  each  of  which 
Is   suj->erlor    to   the   General    Government.    It 


must  have  the  f>ower  to  protect  the  elections 
on  which  Its  existence  depends,  from  violence 
and  corruption. 

The  citation  is  Ex  parte  Yarbrough. 
110  VS.  651.  658  (1884).  Other  cita- 
tions are  Wiley  v.  Sinkler,  179  US.  58 
(1908'  ;  Swafford  v.  Templeton,  185  VS. 
487  (19021  ;  and  United  States  v.  Classic. 
313  U.S.  299  (1941  >. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  staff 
memorandum : 

The  power  to  protect  the  right  thus 
secured  U  not  limited  to  State  action  but 
extends  to   the   acts  of  private   Individuals 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  says: 
This  power  of  protection  Is  Implied  from 
the  existence  of  Federal  elections,  the  sub- 
ject of  article  I.  section  2. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  weakly  worded 
sentence  which  can  be  highly  mislead- 
ing to  the  reader.  While  the  sentence 
and  the  context  imply  that  article  I, 
section  2  is  the  source  of  power,  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  sentence  shows  it  only 
says  that  the  power  is  implied  from  the 
existence  of  Federal  elections." 

The  fact  that  article  I.  section  2.  deals 
with  Federal  elections  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  It  may  be  worth  noting 
a«am  at  this  point  that  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2.  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  of 
Federal  elections  generally,  as  this 
sentence  implies,  but  only  with  the  elec- 
tions of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  of  course,  sup- 
ports the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  manner  of  holding  congressional 
elections  It  recognizes  that  violence  In 
connection  with  the  holding  of  an  elec- 
tion does  relate  to  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  election  and  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate.  The  decision, 
though,  lends  no  support  whatsoever  to 
a  claim  that  Congress  has  some  power 
which  overrides  article  I.  section  4.  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion process. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  not 
discuss  further  the  cases  which  I  have 
mentioned,  although  I  have  available  a 
dLscussion  for  that. 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  imposing  cloture  on  Senate 
debate.  It  is  unforturuite  indeed  that 
the  question  of  imposing  cloture  on  Sen- 
ate debate  and  the  so-called  civil  rights 
issue  are  often  considered  as  one  and 
the  same.  This  is  a  grave  error  indeed 
and  a  serious  injustice  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  were  not 
adopted  to  take  care  of  individual  cases. 
The  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are 
uood  for  the  Nation  is  the  reason  these 
rules  have  survived  the  test  of  time. 

These  rules  have  been  very  effective  in 
protecting  the  country  against  hasty  and 
ill-considered  legislation  and  they  should 
not  be  considered  lightly. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  urge  that 
each  Senator  .seriously  consider  the 
lastint;  effect  of  his  vote  when  it  is 
sought  to  cut  off  debate  by  Imposing 
cloture. 

Once  cloture  is  imposed,  there  will  be 
a  precedent  and  efforts  may  well  be 
made  to  impose  cloture  again  and  again. 
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In  tact,  I  can  fore$ee  that  there  will  be 
a  move  to  impose  idoture  on  all  major 
matters  camlng  before  the  Senate. 

Ttie  aame  end  rteult  will  be  hastened 
should  rule  XXII  be  Ranged  permittliiK 
less  than  a  two-t|iirds  Tote  to  cut  off 
Senate  debate. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  Is  more  at  stake  than  the  literacy 
test  bill  now  being  debated.  There  is 
more  at  stake  than  solely  the  matter 
of  defeating  or  aiding  In  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  or  any  other  single  bill. 

The  right  of  debate  often  gives  the 
minority  the  power  to  protect  itself 
against  unwise  legislation  by  forcing 
terms  and  attracting  support  for  cer- 
tain amendments  necessary  to  perfect 
the  legislation.  If  cloture  is  to  become 
an  everyday  occnrsence,  this  bargaining 
power  would  be  destroyed. 

Several  years  agO  there  was  a  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  that  related  to  questions 
vital  to  great  areas  of  our  cotxntry  The 
TVA  was  tnvolve<t  The  result  of  Its 
operation  was  to  be  a  yardstick  for  op- 
erations In  other  areas  of  the  country- 
Great  pressures  were  behind  the  bill. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  certain  form.  I  believe  the  bill 
was  known  as  the  atomic  energy  bill. 
It  came  to  the  floor  at  the  Senate  and 
was  debated  for  3  weeks.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  was  not  the  leader,  at  least  he 
was  in  the  forefront  ot  the  leaden  in 
the  debate.  The  bill  passed,  but  by  tbe 
time  it  passed  after  3  weeks  of  debate, 
certain  amendments  had  been  added  to 
the  bill  that  have  been  found  to  be  fair 
for  the  entire  Nation.  The  law  now 
works  satisfactorily.  There  has  been  no 
complaint  about  its  operation  or  provi- 
sions. It  proved  to  be  a  sotmd  and  sub- 
stantial basis  for  permanent  legislation, 
not  only  for  the  TVA.  but  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power.  Today  the  law 
represents  the  policy  of  the  Nation  on 
that  subject.  If  the  habit  of  cutting  off 
debate  had  been  established,  that  bill 
might  have  been  passed  within  a  3-  or 
4 -hour  det>ate  limitation  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Those  pressing  for  cloture  on  the  issue 
now  before  the  Senate  might  well  con- 
sider the  lasting  effect  of  their  baste 
to  limit  debate.  If  cloture  Is  invoked. 
it  will  surriy  diminish  the  power  and 
authority  of  each  Individual  Senator  in 
representing  his  sovereign  State.  The 
stature  of  the  Senate  itself  will  be  dimin- 
ished. 

The  Senate  has  not  become  an  In- 
stitution by  accident.  The  Senate  is 
what  it  is  today  because  of  the  respect 
for  its  rules  and  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority recognized  by  our  predecessors 
down  through  the  years.  The  Senate 
has  been  preserved  by  the  foresight  of 
Webster,  Clay.  Calhoun,  La  Pollette.  Taft. 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion by  name. 

If  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  with- 
out proper  consideration  for  the  perma- 
nent damage  to  tiie  Senate  and  to  the 
Nation  cloture  is  invoked,  then  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  preservation  of 
constitutional  government  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  destroyed. 


If  cloture  is  invoked  on  this  issue,  it 
will  be  Invoked  on  many  others.  The 
Imposition  of  cloture  will  come  to  be 
"rontliie''  and  when  that  happens,  no  (hk 
today  can  safely  predict  what  danger- 
ous legislation  might  be  oiacted  in  future 
years  because  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  a  single  measure  possessing  real  merit 
that  has  ever  been  defeated  because  of 
the  free  debate  permitted  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  heiu-d  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
raised  from  many  different  angles  and 
in  many  debates  since  I  have  been  here. 
No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  point  out 
a  single  Instance  in  which  any  harm 
has  been  done  to  the  people  of  our  Nation 
by  a  failure  to  pass  proposed  legisla- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  many  examples 
have  been  and  can  be  given  in  which 
harm  was  prevented  as  a  result  of  ex- 
tended debate,  and  by  the  Senate  failing 
to  cut  off  debate. 

Often  bills  in  some  form  pass  at  a  sub- 
sequent time,  but  only  after  the  injurious 
and  harmful  factors  have  been  removed 
or  conditions  added. 

IX  we  adopt  routine  cloture,  we  shall 
cut  off  our  power  to  negotiate,  to  amend, 
and  enact  legislation  for  all  the  oountn 
rather  than  only  a  section. 

We  have  already  seen  a  situation  grow 
in  recent  years  where  the  duly  constltued 
committees  of  the  Senate  having  Juris- 
diction over  legislation  on  certain  sub- 
jects have  oome  to  be  bypassed  in  a 
routine  manner.  Legislation  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  ot  the  Senate  direct 
on  several  different  occasions,  and  if  this 
practice  is  oontlnued.  the  committee  sys- 
tem will  be  destroyed.  Not  only  has  this 
been  done  In  so-called  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, tmt  earlier  this  session  an  effort 
was  made  to  take  the  urban  affairs  legis- 
lation from  a  committee  and  bring  it 
direct  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
the  committee  had  already  scheduled  a 
meeting  just  a  day  or  two  later  to  take 
action  on  the  bill. 

■me  same  tactics  can  be  used  in  the 
future  on  all  legislatirai.  Including  pro- 
labor  bills,  antilabor  bills,  water-rights 
bills,  tax  legislation  and  others.  We  saw 
the  same  procedure  adopted  some  years 
ago  in  legislation  calling  for  the  en- 
forced labor  of  railroad  workers.  That 
incident  occurred  immediately  after  the 
end  ot  World  War  n,  when  a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Rem-esentatives 
which  would  actually  require  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  put  railroad 
workers  into  the  military  service  so  that 
they  would  be  subject  directly  to  the 
President's  orders.  The  tAil  was  killed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Everyone  is 
now  happy  that  it  was. 

The  imposition  of  cloture  endangers 
our  whole  system  of  considering  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate.  It  endangers  the 
Senate  as  an  institution.  It  endangers 
constitutional  government. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
very  able,  fine,  and  compelling  address 
today. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.    He  was  most  kind  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  PresidMit,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  cloture,  and  also  against  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  1361,  which  would 
provide  that  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade  shall  be  accepted  as  iR<oof  of  the 
literacy  of  persons  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  cast  this  vote 
because  I  have  supported  civil  rights 
legislation  from  the  beginning  of  my 
swTice  in  the  Senate,  in  my  own  State, 
and  in  every  campaign  that  I  have  made. 
I  oppose  cloture  because  a  difficult  con- 
stitutional question  is  involved — dif- 
ferent, in  my  opinion,  from  any  previ- 
ously raised  regarding  civil  rights 
legislation — and  I  do  not  believe  that 
sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  this 
question.  I  will  vote  for  clotare  later, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  believe  that  debate 
on  such  an  important  constitutional  is- 
sue should  not  be  terminated  after  2 
weeks'  debate — chiefly  because  it  is  a 
civil  rights  Issue. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  literacy 
amendment  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
constitutional.  Whatever  the  Supreme 
Court  may  do  if  this  bill  passes,  it  Is  my 
respcmslbility  to  vote  against  a  bill,  even 
a  civil  rights  bill,  when  I  believe  it  is 
imconstitutionaL 

In  this  brief  stat«nent  I  am  not  at- 
t«npting  to  cite  cases  whieh  have  been 
quoted  and  cited  throuf^ont  the  debate. 
I  may  say  that  at  one  ttme  I  was  a 
lawyer,  and  at  one  time  I  was  a  Judge, 
and  I  have  taken  occasion  to  read  care- 
fully the  cases  that  hare  been  cited,  and 
also  some  of  the  testimony  which  was 
adduced  at  the  hearings.  However,  I 
know  that  the  Constitution  provides 
that  qualifications  for  voters  are  deter- 
mined by  the  States  in  accordance  with 
article  I,  section  2,  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  I  agree  with 
the  supporters  of  this  amendment,  that 
the  14th  and  15th  amendmmts  author- 
tee  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  these  amend- 
ments by  appropriate  legiitotion,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  discrimination  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

The  difficulty  with  this  bill  Is  that  it 
empowers  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
qualification  for  electors.  If  Congress 
can  provide  that  the  completion  of  the 
sixth  grade  establishes  literacy  for 
voters,  it  can  logically  fix  other  literacy 
qualifications,  either  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  of  schooling.  I  believe  further — 
although  this  is  not  my  controlling  rea- 
son for  voting  against  the  amendment — 
that  this  provision  will  be  used  as  a 
means  of  discrimination  against  self- 
educated  voters  who  are  literate,  but 
have  not  completed  the  sixth  grade. 
Completion  of  the  sixth  grade  will  be- 
come the  test  of  their  qualification  to 
vote,  however  literate  they  may  be.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  thousands  of  liter- 
ate Negroes  in  the  South,  who  have  not 
been  able  to  complete  the  sixth  grade, 
will  be  the  victims  of  this  provision. 
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I  know  from  my  own  experience  as  a 
Judge  and  as  a  local  official  that  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  people  who 
vote  who  never  went  through  the  sixth 
grade,  but  who  through  their  interest 
in  political  affairs  and  their  own  com- 
monsense  are  much  more  sensible  in 
their  political  determinations  than  many 
who  have  gone  through  coUege. 

The  pending  amendment,  if  it  should 
become  law  and  if  it  were  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  my  judgment 
would  provide  a  further  vehicle  of  dis- 
crimination in  those  States  which  have 
literacy  qualifications. 

I  agree  with  the  findings  of  the 
amendment  that  literacy  qualifications — 
in  cases  where  the  decision  respecting 
literacy  is  determined  by  the  subjective 
Judgments  of  registration  and  election 
ofDcials — have  been  used  to  discriminate 
against  Negro  voters. 

One  who  opixjses  the  amendment,  like 
myself,  must  answer  the  question. 
"What  can  be  done  by  the  Congress, 
legally  and  constitutionally,  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  14th  and  particu- 
larly the  15th  amendments  against  such 
discrimination?" 

I  make  the  following  suggestions : 

First — and  there  is.  of  course,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  route — I  believe 
that  a  statute  would  be  constitutional 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  all  liter- 
acy tests  In  both  Federal  and  State 
elections,  where  such  tests  relate  to  un- 
derstanding, performance,  or  compre- 
hension, et  cetera,  decided,  subjectively 
by  registrars  and  election  officials.  Such  a 
statute  would  not  establish  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  or  prohibit  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  objective  literacy  qualiflcatioas 
for  voters.  It  would  be  proper  and  con- 
stitutional in  my  view  because  it  would 
strike  down  completely  the  system  of 
literacy  tests  resting  upon  subjective  de- 
terminations by  local  officials,  which 
have  been  found  vehicles  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Second,  I  hold  that  title  6  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960,  if  used  vigorously  by 
the  administration,  would  end  much  of 
the  discrimination  against  voting  rights 
Briefly,  this  provision  authorizes  Federal 
district  judges,  with  the  help  of  votin;^ 
referees  in  any  number  that  the  court 
might  find  necessary,  to  issue  a  certifi- 
cate to  single  voters  or  to  groups  of  vot- 
ers identifying  the  applicant  as  qualified 
to  vote.  This  section  does  not  require  a 
finding  of  discrimination  against  each 
voter,  but  that  discrimination  has  actu- 
ally occurred  and  that  such  discrimina- 
tion is  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  a  prac- 
tice. I  say  all  of  us  know  the  power  of 
a  Federal  district  judge  and  the  respect 
in  which  the  Federal  district  courts  are 
held  by  the  people.  If  vigorous  action 
were  to  be  taken  by  the  administration 
under  this  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960  a  great  deal  could  be  done  in 
1  year  to  eliminate  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  voting  rights. 

I  would  like  to  see  Congress  and  the 
administration  take  action  concerning 
voting  rights  along  the  lines  I  have 
stated.  I  would  like  to  see  action  taken 
in  several  other  fields  where  it  is  clear 
that  discrimination  exists,  and  where  in 
my  view  there  is  no  constitutional  ques- 


tion about  the  power  of  Congress  or  of 
the  sulministration  to  act. 

One  field  is  the  implementation  of  the 
Brown  decision,  applying  to  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  I  have 
submitted  an  amendment  which  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  inter- 
vene in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
to  implement  the  desegregation  of 
schools.  This  authority  was  given  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  voting 
rights  .n  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  extended  to  school  desegregation. 

The  .'«cond  field  is  that  of  public  hous- 
ing. I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
action  to  desegregate  public  housing, 
whether  immediately  or  over  a  period  of 
years,  could  be  provided  by  legislative 
authority,  and  many  believe  by  Execu- 
tive acion. 

A  third  field  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  public  interest  and  concern  for 
the  last  few  years,  relates  to  equality  in 
the  us<'  of  public  businesses.  This  sub- 
ject m,iy  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Congress — and  I  doubt  whether  it 
is — but  it  is  my  view  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  eventually  determine  that 
public  businesses  which  usually  are  re- 
quired to  secure  a  public  license  to  con- 
duct their  business  and  which  hold 
themselves  out  to  the  public  for  patron- 
age miLst  be  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
public  includes  all  people  of  whatever 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

I  wi.l  continue  to  work  for  and  sup- 
port civil  rights  legislation  providing 
equality  under  the  law  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens regardless  of  their  race  or  color 

I  cannot  supF>ort  the  motion  for  clo- 
ture. After  2  weeks  of  debate  on  a  very 
important  constitutional  question.  I  must 
believe  that  the  motion  is  made  simply 
because  the  Senate  Ls  considering  a  civil 
rights  proposal.  I  have  supported  civil 
rights  legislation:  but  the  opponents 
have  '.he  same  right  to  present  their 
views  in  a  full  debate  as  those  of  us  who 
have  supported  civil  rights  leguslation  in 
the  past  have  had  the  right  to  present 
our  vu'ws 

Finally.  I  cannot  vote  for  th:?  amend- 
ment, because  I  believe  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional on  its  face.  I  cannot,  taking  into 
consideration  my  views,  vote  for  the 
amencment.  even  though  it  relates  to  a 
subject  in  which  I  am  interested,  be- 
cause I  deeply  believe  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  will  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs 
Neuberger  in  the  chair'.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President.  I 
ariJ  pleased  and  gratified  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  sign  the  motion  for  clo- 


ture which  will  soon  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration. 

I  have  long  felt  that  nothing  should 
hamper  or  restrict  in  any  way  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
discuss,  examine,  and  adequately  inform 
itself  on  leRislative  matters  under  its 
consideration.  There  comes  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  debate  has  covered  the 
ground  and  useful  information  has  been 
brought  together,  when  the  Senate  must 
proceed  to  a  consideration  and  a  vote 
upon  the  merits  of  the  legislation. 

That  time,  it  appears  to  me.  has  ar- 
rived. 

Over  the  last  2  weeks  and  more,  we 
have  heard  an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
the  legal  and  constitutional  aspects  of 
this  proposal  These  arguments  are  not 
new;  we  have  heard  them  before.  In 
1957.  in  1960.  earlier  in  this  session  and 
here  today  we  have  listened  and  ex- 
amined the  merits  of  the  issues  Involved. 

In  the  particular  amendment  before 
us,  a  proposal  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  free  from  arbi- 
trary discrimination  by  literacy  tests  or 
other  means,  it  appears  to  me  that  cer- 
tain (>oints  are  both  simple  and  clear. 

NECKOES  ARK  NOT  VOTING 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  certain  areas 
of  our  Nation  Negroes  are  not  now  being 
registered.  I  have  before  me  the  1961 
report  of  the  US.  Commission  on  Civil 
RiKhts.  I  should  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  table  printed  in 
that  report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T-\BLE    I  — "Sonvoting"    black-belt    counties 
chosen  for  Commission  study 
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Mr  CARROLL.  Madam  President. 
Senators  will  note  that  Greene  County. 
Ala  ,  with  a  nonwhite  population  of  83 
percent,  had.  as  of  1958.  but  2.6  percent 
Negro  registrants.  Let  us  take  another 
county  in  another  State.  Tensas  Parish 
in  Louisiana  with  a  nonwhite  population 
of  64.8  percent  had  no  Negroes  registered 
at  all,  nor  were  there  any  Negroes  reg- 
istered in  Carroll  County.  Miss.,  which 
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What  is  equally  clear  and  uncontro- 
vertible is  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  found  that  literacy  tests  and 
other  performance  examinations  are  Im- 
properly used  to  deny  registration  to 
otherwise  qualified  U.S.  citizens.  It  has 
been  often  said  on  this  floor  that  no 
specific  cases  have  been  produced  to 
show  the  mlsiise  of  these  tests.  However, 
in  the  1961  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, I  point  out  that  many  specific 
cases  of  such  injustice  are  detailed.  I 
would  refer  Senators  to  chapter  2  en- 
titled "SUtus  of  the  Right  to  Vote." 

It  is  apparent  to  all  reasonable  men 
that  some  qualified  Negroes  have  been 
denied  their  franchise  by  the  discrim- 
inatory application  of  literacy  tests  by 
State  and  local  officials.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary nor  is  it  possible  to  present  exact 
detailed  nationwide  figures  upon  this 
practice.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
practice  exists.    It  does  exist. 

CIVn.  BIGHTS  commission,  a  CEKATUKZ  or  THX 
CONGKKS8 

The  Congress  has  received  these  facts 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion of  Civil  Rights.  This  Commission 
Is  a  creature  of  the  Congress,  created  by 
the  Congress  in  1957.  It  reports  annual- 
ly to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Congress.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  concisely  stated  Its  function 
as  follows: 

The  only  purpose  of  lt«  existence  \m  to 
find  facta  which  may  subsequently  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  legislative  or  executive  ac- 
tion. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  factual  basis  for  legislative 
action  in  this  field. 

CLXAX    CONSTTTOTIONAl-    AtrTHOXITT 

There  has  been  discussion  ur>on  this 
floor  whether  the  Congress  has  author- 
ity to  legislate  in  this  fashion.  For 
justiflcatlon  we  need  search  no  further 
than  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
The  14th  amendment  guarantees,  to  all 
persons,  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  15th  amendment,  as  all  Senators 
know,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude — 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

Why  was  section  2  included  in  the  15th 
amendment?  It  was  to  give  Congress 
not  only  the  authority  but  the  power  to 
enact  appropriate  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ate soon  will  have  an  opportimlty  to 
enact  such  legislation. 

Can  any  Senator  today  question  that 
Negroes  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  accoimt  of  their  race  and  color 
by  Stete  action,  by  State  registrars  act- 
ing under  color  of  State  law?  We  have 
the  evidence. 


We  have  the  authority — indeed  we 
have  the  duty — to  activate  these  con- 
stitutional provisions  by  doing  what  we 
as  a  legislative  body  should  do  to  cor- 
rect an  imconstitutional  situation.  We 
are  not  disputing  the  right  of  a  State 
to  determine  voters'  qualifications  nor 
are  we  disputing  their  right  to  set  lit- 
eracy as  such  a  qualification.  We  say 
only  that  a  literacy  test  which  is  fair  on 
Its  face  may  not  be  employed  to  perpetu- 
ate the  discrimination  which  the  15th 
amendment  was  designed  to  uproot. 

PXOPBUTT  OF  CONCEESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

It  has  been  said  in  this  Chamber  that 
Congress  is  iisurping  Judicial  power  in 
undertaking  to  recite  in  legislation  the 
truth  of  facts.  I  merely  point  out  that 
the  constitutionality  of  much  of  the  leg- 
islation approved  by  the  Congress  is  de- 
pendent upon  whether  the  Congress  has 
an  adequate  basis  for  deeming  legisla- 
tion necessary.  Such  major  pieces  of 
legislation  as  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
the  Wagner  Act.  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  contain  recitals  of  findings  of  fact 
and  statements  of  policy.  The  purpose 
of  such  statements  is,  after  all,  to  advise 
the  courts  as  to  why  the  Congress  has 
deemed  l^lslation  necessary. 

THX  NXXD  FOB  ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATION 

It  has  been  often  stoted  that  the  At- 
torney General  has  now  an  adequate 
arsenal  of  ammunition  to  cope  with  the 
situation  with  which  we  here  treat. 
However,  the  Attorney  General,  himself. 
In  testimony  before  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  said : 

Our  experience  shows  that  existing  laws 
are  Inadequate.  The  problem  is  deep 
rooted  and  of  long  standing.  It  demands  a 
solution  which  cannot  be  provided  by  lengthy 
litigation  on  a  piecemeal  county-by-county 
basis.  Until  there  is  further  action  by  Con- 
gress, thousands  of  Negro  citizens  of  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote. 

The  Attorney  General  has  called  for 
this  additional  authority  in  order  to  see 
that  qualified  American  citizens  are 
guaranteed  their  franchise. 

We  in  the  Congress  having  examined 
the  evidence,  considered  the  proposal 
and  acting  within  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities have  no  alternative  but  to 
approve  this  legislation. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  support  the  motion  for  cldture  so  that 
the  Senate  may  proceed  to  consider  and 
vote  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  affording  me 
the  opportunity  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  HIT  ill.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  believe  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  raised  an  Interesting  point 
when  he  said  that  Congress  may  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
by  appropriate  legislation?  E)oes  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  beUeve  that  ap- 
propriate legislation  designed  to  imple- 


ment the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
must  in  Itself  be  constitiitional?  That 
is  to  say,  must  not  the  means  adopted 
to  the  end  be  in  themselves  constitu- 
tional? 

Mr.  HHiL.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
word  "appropriate"  is  used.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  entirely  correct.  The 
means  used  and  the  implementation  it- 
self must  be  constitutlonaL  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  within  the  Con- 
stitution itself  power  for  the  implemen- 
tation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  is  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  aware — of  course,  I 
am  sure  he  is — that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  held  that  liter- 
acy tests  are  constitutional;  that  a  liter- 
acy test  recognizes  no  color  or  creed, 
and  therefore  a  literacy  test  is  consti- 
tutional? 

Mr.  HILL.  Hie  Senator  from  Texas 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  it  not  be  proper, 
then,  for  us  to  resort  to  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  process,  if  we  are  to 
try  to  change  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  correct.  He  knows  that  as  late  as  1959 
there  was  a  North  Carolina  case  in  which 
the  Court  held  the  literacy  test  to  be 
proper ;  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  also 
knows  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  change  in 
the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  Itself 
provides  the  means  for  changing  it — 
namely,  the  constitutional  amendment 
method  as  provided  In  the  Constitution 
itself. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  srield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  my  name  has  been  mentioned,  let 
me  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  pass  unconstitu- 
tional legislation;  and  I  do  not  contend 
at  all  that  Congress  does  have  such 
power. 

But  I  contend  that  in  this  case  there 
is  an  evidentially  sufficient  finding  of 
fact  by  Congress  that  this  measure  does 
not  constitute  a  qualification  which  in- 
terferes with  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion. 

Furthermore,  in  my  opinion  Congress 
has  ample  constitutional  authority  to 
pass  this  proposed  measure. 

It  is  for  each  Senator  to  weigh  the 
constitutional  issues  here  discussed  and 
then  for  the  Senate  to  vote  its  convic- 
tions and  work  its  will. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  rights  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  who  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote,  for 
Congress  to  pass  this  measure,  inasmuch 
as  the  evidence  in  support  of  it  is  ample. 
Obviously  those  who  cannot  register 
cannot  vote. 

This  matter  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, and  the  evidence  Is  available. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  may  not 
agree  with  me;  nevertheless,  the  evi- 
dence is  in,  and  we  are  about  to  make  a 
finding. 
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It  Is  my  firm  bellel  that  this  measure 
is  eonstttuUonal.  »Dd  that  It  will  confer 
great  bendlta  to  taundredi  of  thouaands 
of  Americans  wbo  now  are  denied  their 
fundamental  constitutional  right  to  vote. 

I  thank  the  Soiator  from  Alabenui  for 
yielding  to  me. 


BILUE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  yesterday,  in  a  press  confer- 
ence. Secretary  Freeman,  while  admit- 
ting that  certain  high  ofBcials  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  been  ac- 
cepting lavish  gifts  from  Mr.  Billle  Sol 
Bstes.  Insisted  that  no  favoritism  had 
been  shown  to  Mr.  Estes  In  his  dealings 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Madam  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  mature  enough  to  know 
that  when  any  private  citizen  gives  a 
mink  coat,  a  deep  freeze,  a  vicuna  coat, 
a  riig,  or  suits  of  clothes  to  Government 
officials,  he  expects  and  usually  gets 
something  in  return. 

Notwithstanding  Secretary  Freeman's 
reluctance.  Congress  has  no  alternative 
other  than  to  proceed  with  its  full-scale 
investigation. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcohd 
a  timely  editorial  apearing  In  today's 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News  en- 
titled "The  'Balloon'  From  West  Texas." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  M^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk   "Balxoon"  Feom  Wiax  Tcx.vs 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  I'reeman  says 
the  Blllle  Sol  Estes  case  has  been  "ballooned 
all  out  of  Importance." 

How  can  he  tell? 

W.  P.  Mattox,  vice  chairman,  says  hts 
county  committee  approved  the  transfer  of 
valuable  cotton  acreage  to  E^tes.  despite 
suspicions,  because  It  was  required  to  under 
Agriculture  Department  regulatloiu  Mr. 
Freeman  saya  no  one  knows  what  Instruc- 
tions were  Issued  the  county  comjnlttee  be- 
cause the  man  who  Issued  the  Instructions 
was  found  dead  In  a  field. 

The  Secretary  says  h«  has  evidence  that 
three  employees  of  his  Department  "poa- 
slbly"  received  favors  from  Estes.  but  no 
evidence  that  any  of  thexn  did  anything  for 
him.  or  that  the  Department  showed  Estes 
any  preferences. 

But  Estes  did  get  acreage  transfers,  worth 
some  $500,000  to  him.  which  the  attorney 
general  of  Texas  says  were  Illegal  and  which 
Involved  some  most  extraordinary  manipu- 
lation. He  did  get  moat  of  the  cash  he  used 
for  his  other  schemes  from  st^jrlng  Govern- 
ment grain,  for  which  he  posted  a  bond  about 
a  fifth  as  much  as  normally  required  He 
was  appointed  to  Mr  Freeman's  National 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  despite  an  ad- 
verse report  on  him  from  the  Dep>artmenfs 
only  Investigators.  And  he  did  a  lot  of 
bragging  about  "payolTs"  and  big  contribu- 
tions to  the  Democratic  Party 

The  BUlle  Sol  btaa  case  has  ram  in  cations 
beyond  the  Agriculture  Department,  but  the 
grain  storage  program  Involves  much  more 
than  Estes.  If  Estes  could  get  away  with 
acreage  transfers  the  Texas  attorney  general 
says  *ere  Illegal,  could  there  have  been  other 
such  Instances?  In  the  absence  of  an  un- 
flinching Investigation,  who  knows' 

This  Is  no  Inquiry  '.o  be  lun  by  boys.  It 
needs  the  rapt  attention  of  a  s tout! .ear ted 
congressional  committee,  armed  with  sub- 
pena     power,     sta*/     and     enert;y     to     plow 


through  ail  tiM  furrows  and  dust  heaps. 
And  such  a  committee  should  be  busy  now  - 
before  the  dust  plies  higher. 


TRIBtrTE  TO  REPRESENTATI\'E 
WILBUR  DAIGH  MILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  recently  the  American  Good 
Government  Society,  at  Its  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
presented  a  Good  Government  Award  to 
Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  of 
Arkansas. 

In  this  award  they  paid  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  service  which 
WiLBua  Mnj^  is  rendering  to  the  people 
of  Arkansas  and  to  his  country. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  this  award  to  Congressman 
MILLS,  and  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  my  remarks  mi  that  oc- 
casion, followed  by  a  copy  of  the  award, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  pnntod 
tn  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  how  the  American 
Good  Government  Society  could  have  cho'*n 
a  more  appropriate  or  a  harder  worltlnR 
Member  of  Congress  to  honor  tonight  with 
Its  George  W<i&laugton  Awiird  Uian  the  num 
I  am  privilejjed  to  Intr'xluce  to  yi>u  now. 

I  have  choeen  the  words  "uppmprlate"  and 
"hard  working"  not  as  simple  adjectives  to 
be  used  lixwely.  but  because  they  are  so  par- 
ticularly httiiig  and  descriptive  of  the  man 
to  whom  I  refer 

WiLBua  D.  Mii.lj>  U  the  Represenuitive  in 
Congress  from  the  Second  District  of  Arkan- 
sas. And  although  one  of  his  fln?ct  attri- 
butes l3  the  outstanding  manner  In  which 
he  serves  his  constituents  as  their  repre- 
sentative In  Congre.ss,  this  would  not  be«ln 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  achievements  and 
abilities  If  we  were  to  stop  there 

Wu,BnB  MiLxa  Ls  also  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana.  easily 
one  of  the  most  important  committees  on 
either  side  of  the  Capitol.  And  as  chairman 
of  that  powerful  conunlttee,  Wilbxtx  Miixs  Is 
literally  at  the  f'.)cal  [KJint  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  extremely  complex  and  Intrlc.ite 
body  <'>f  laws  g'lvernlng  the  Nation's  taxes 
and  tariffs. 

Wn-BUB  Mn.u'  philosophy  of  taxation  is 
best  understood  by  quoting  direct  from  one 
of  his  recent  stutementfi.  'I  believe  Uiat 
the  fimctlon  of  taxation  la  la  r  ilse  revenue 
That  may  sound  obvious,  but  I  s.^y  It  to  miike 
clear  that  I  don't  k<i  along  with  eronnml.'it/i 
who  think,  of  taxation  primarily  us  an  In- 
strument for  stimulating,  braking,  or  other- 
wise nxiinipiilating   the  economy  " 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  finance  Com- 
mittee. I  have  Worked  with  WiUiua  Mill^  on 
Innumerable  ix-caslons,  particularly  In  con- 
ference on  tax  bills  when  dlflerent  versloiis 
have  been  approved  In  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  A  more 
astute  and  knowledgeable  man.  a  more  com- 
petent authority  on  the  patchwork  of  laws, 
which  we  ca'.l  the  Ir:t.ernal  Revenue  Code. 
would  be  difficult   if   not  Inipofcsibie   to  lUul 

I  have  no  difficulty  whatsi>ever  a.s  a  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  Senate  In  expressing 
my  admiration  and  high  esteem  for  this 
highly  qualified  Democratic  Congreasman 
from  Arkanaas.  His  devotion  to  what  at 
must  times  can  be.st  be  called  a  thankless 
Job.  and  his  unending  patience  In  dealli»g 
with  the  tremendous  pressures  which  are 
brought  to  bear  on  a  man  In  his  responsible 
position  are  a  tribute,  both  to  the  man  him- 
self, and  to  the  good  Judgment  of  the  people 
of  Arkansas  who  have  sent  him  to  Washing- 
ton  as   their  represer.tatlve  since   1038. 


I  am  highly  honored  and  proud  to  rvad 
this  resolution  of  tribute  and  honor  to  Wu.- 
■ua  Daich  Miljjs.  Representative  In  Congreas 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

"bksoh-tio.v  or  txibut*  a^v  homor  to 

WTLBCX    DAICU 


"Statesman  and  patriot,  lawyer  and  emi- 
nent authority  on  the  tax  law*  of  the  Na- 
tional Govermsoent.  has  seivad  th»  people  of 
Arkansas  and  of  the  United  Statea  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter century,  since  January  1958  M  chairman 
of  Its  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

"His  profound  knowledge  at  our  patchwork 
system  of  taxation,  uneven,  unfair,  and  un- 
wise In  Its  btirden  on  the  people  and  their 
livelihoods,  caused  him  to  undertake  a  mon- 
umental study,  looking  toward  a  compreben- 
filve  and  constructive  tax  reform  which  will 
reduce  tax  rates  without  sacrificing  necessary 
revenues  His  prudence  and  painstaking 
care  combine  to  Inspire  confidence  In  his 
approach  to  the  work  of  his  committee. 

Chairman  Mnxa  can  be  rvlled  upon  to  urge 
a  system  of  taxation  that  wlU  encourage  the 
formation  cf  capital — the  true  source  of  eco- 
nomic growth-  for  the  general  welfare  of  our 
country  Arkansa-s  Is  proud  of  this  distin- 
guished son  whope  knowledge  and  ability  are 
acclaimed  widely  In  and  out  of  Oongrees  Hts 
State  ajid  the  Nation  look  to  him  to  lead  the 
way  In  making  fair  and  wise  tax  reform  a 
reality." 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President.  I 
am  Indeed  pleased  to  note  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  segments  of  tlie  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  and  refining  in- 
dustry late  last  week  presented  to  the 
administration  a  compromise  proposal 
on  sugar  legi.slation  which  there  are 
compeUiiig  reasons  to  believe  has  every 
chance  of  forming  the  essence  of  an 
acceptable  suKar  bill. 

The  Industry  compromise  provides 
that  new  ba.sic  quotas  for  the  domestic 
prcxlucing  area.s,  both  continental  and 
offshore,  would  add  up  to  60  percent  of 
the  total  quotas.  At  the  present  con- 
sumption level,  9,700,000  tons,  the 
domestic  producers  thus  n'ould  be  per- 
mitted to  supply  5.820,000  tons.  For  the 
various  individual  areas,  the  basic  quotas 
would  be:  For  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area.  2,655.000  tons;  for  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area,  895,000  tons:  for  Ha- 
waii. 1.110.000  tons;  for  Puerto  Rico, 
1,145,000  tons;  and  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, 15.000  tons. 

Future  growth  of  the  U.S.  sugar  mar- 
ket would  be  divided  64  percent  to  the 
continental  beet  and  cane  areas,  and  the 
remainder  to  foreign  nations. 

All  deficits  in  domestic  quotas  would 
be  allocated  to  foreign  nations,  in  con- 
trast to  the  present  method  of  givlntr 
domestic  areas  the  first  opportunity  to 
fill  deficits  In  quotas  of  other  domestic 
areas. 

The  fully  refined  sugar  quota  of  375  - 
000  tons  formerly  held  by  Cuba  would 
be  eliminated  permanently.  It  Is  now 
not  effective,  of  course,  because  no  Cu- 
ban sugar,  eitlier  raw  sugar  or  refined 
sugar.  IS  being  imported. 

Madam  Pre.sident,  those  are  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  industry  compro- 
DUse  proposal. 

All  segments  of  the  domestic  produc- 
ing and  reftnmg  mdustry  informed  the 
executive  branch  that  tliey  could  uni- 
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fledly  support  a  measure  which  con- 
tained those  provisions. 

They  also  informed  the  executive 
branch  that  there  are  extreme  doubts 
that  the  diverse  segments  of  the  industry 
cjuld  muster  unified  support  for  any 
proposal  that  offered  less  than  60  percent 
of  basic  quotas  \xi  domestic  areas  or  less 
than  64  percent  of  future  growth,  or  that 
removed  less  than  the  375,000-ton  re- 
fined sugar  portion  of  the  former  Cuban 
quota. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota — 
whose  p>ositlon  in  the  majority  leader- 
ship of  this  body  enables  him  to  sp>eak 
with  great  authority — in  the  hope  he 
expressed  publicly  in  the  press  Friday. 
that  the  administration  will  present  a 
bill  to  the  Congress  embodying  the  min- 
imum features  I  have  outlined. 

Madam  President.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  representatives  of  the  domestic 
sugar  Industry  and  the  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  for  the  fine 
spirit  of  accommodation  displayed  in  ap- 
proaching the  problems  of  satisfactory 
sugar  legislation.  I  know  that  we  all 
recognize  that  the  prospects  for  passing 
efTective  long-range  sugar  legislation  be- 
fore the  June  30  expiration  date  of  the 
present  law  are  tremendously  enhanced 
when  unified  industry  support  Is  assured. 
In  fact.  Madam  President,  I  know  I  share 
the  views  of  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  expressing 
grave  doubts  that  long-range  legislation 
will  be  passed  at  this  session  unless  those 
broad  areas  of  agreement  are 
maintained. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absenbe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICin.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  O'CLOCK 
AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  entered  yesterday,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  11 
o'clock  a.m.,  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  imder  the 
order  of  Monday,  May  7,  1962,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. May  9,  1962,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

■  ■         ^m^         ■  ■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  KSDAY,  May  8,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  116:  1 :  /  love  the  Lord,  because 
He  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  suppli- 
cations. 

O  Thou  who  art  continually  Inviting 
and  commanding  us  to  call  upon  Thee 


in  prayer,  what  have  we  that  Thou  dost 
desire  and  what  can  we  render  unto 
Thee  that  is  not  already  Thine  own? 

May  we  understand  more  clearly  that 
our  attitude  and  approach  to  Thee  must 
always  be  one  of  reverence  and  humility, 
of  trust  and  obedience,  if  we  are  to  lay 
hold  of  the  resources  of  omnipotence  and 
conquer  the  doubts  that  darken,  and  the 
fears  that  frighten  us. 

Grant  that  in  these  bleak  and  bitter 
timas  we  may  be  fervent  in  the  love  that 
seeketh  not  its  own  and  faithful  In  fol- 
lowing courageously  the  pathways  of 
hope  and  faith  which  Thou  hast  mariced 
out  for  us. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


QUESTION  OP  THE  PRIVILEGE  OP 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear before  the  grand  jury  of  the  circuit 
court  for  Montgomery  County,  in  Rock- 
ville.  Md.,  on  May  8.  1962. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  imable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved. 
As  I  wish  to  cooperate  in  this  matter,  I 
therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

In  thz  Cotcnrr  Couxt  for  Montgomest 
CouNTT,  Md. 

To    the   Shkkdt    or   Montcouebt    County, 
Greeting : 
You   are   hereby   commanded    to  summon 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Johnson,   Berlin,   Md.,  or 
aiOO  Massachusetts  Avenue  KW.,   Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  of  Montgomery  County,  to  appear 
befc«-e    the    circuit    court    for    Montgomery 
County,  to  be  held  at  the  courthouse  In  Rock- 
vllle,  in  and  for  said  county,  on  the  8th  day 
of  May  next,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  testify  for  grand 
jury  and  have  you  then  and  there  this  writ. 
Witness,      the      Honorable      Patrick      M. 
Schnauffer,  chief   judge  of  our  said   court, 
the  6th  day  of  May  1962. 

Issued  the  30th  day  of  April  1962. 

Clayton  K.  Watkins, 

Clerk. 
L.  T.  Kardy, 

State's  Attorney. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  628)  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  Representative  Thomas  F.  John- 
son, a  Member  of  this  House,  has  been  served 
with  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  circuit  court  for  liontgomery  County, 
Md.,  to  testify  at  Rockville,  Md.,  on  the  8th 
day  of  May  1962,  before  a  grand  Jury;  and 


Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
Member  Is  authorized  to  api>ear  and  testify, 
but  by  order  of  the  House:  Tberefore  be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  Representative  Thomas  P. 
Johnson  Is  authorized  to  appear  In  response 
to  the  subpena  of  the  circuit  court  for 
Montgomery  County,  Md..  at  such  time  as 
when  the  House  is  not  sitting  In  session;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  Th^t  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  co\ut. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  cm 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
SpenceI,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE     ON     THE     JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  may  have  permission  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  engaged  in  general 
debate  on  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAOS 

t 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  a  change  in  America's  foreign  policy 
in  Laos.  A  year  ago  the  State  Depart- 
ment decided  to  neutralize  the  coxmtry 
by  persuading  the  anti-Communist  Lao 
Government  leaders  to  accept  in  a 
coalition  government  an  unholy  part- 
nership with  the  Communist  rebels. 
When  the  anti -Communists  rejected 
persuasion,  America  resorted  to  coercion 
by  withdrawing  military  foreign  aid  and 
military  advisers. 

The  Communist  forces,  which  appar- 
ently were  willing  if  not  eager  to  accept 
a  coalition  government  which  sooner  or 
later  they  could  dominate,  have  now 
broken  the  cease-fire  and  renewed  their 
aggression. 

In  South  Vietnam.  America  pursues 
a  policy  of  firm  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression.  Why  should  our  policy  in 
Laos,  which  borders  Vietnam  and 
through  which  passes  a  supply  line  be- 
tween Red  North  Vietnam  and  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  in  free  South  Vietnam, 
be  any  different,  especially  when  Laos 
is  the  strategic  key  to  the  entire  Indo- 
china peninsula? 
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Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  noticed 
by  the  papers  this  morning  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  has 
acknowledged  now  that  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Billie  Sol  Estcs  to  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Advisory  Committee  he  had 
a  derogatory  report  on  Mr.  Estes.  but 
nevertheless  he  saw  flt  to  ignore  it  and 
appointed  this  man  to  the  National  Cot- 
ton Advisory  Committee.  I  notice  that 
several  weeks  ago.  the  President  was 
very  quick  to  express  his  ire  and  cracked 
down  on  the  steel  industry  and  threat- 
ened every  force  of  Government  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  enforce  his 
demands.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
President  is  going  to  have  the  Attorney 
General  crack  down  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  demand  an  immediate 
investigation  and  go  at  least  into  the 
appearance  of  deceit  u-sed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture's  apparent  agree- 
ment. 

I  also  noticed  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  action  In  the  prosecution  of  Com- 
munists, who  failed  to  register  under 
the  law,  by  the  Attorney  General.  Thi-s 
seems  to  be  drifting  on  and  I  wonder 
just  what  kind  of  action  our  Attorney 
General  is  going  to  take  on  these  mat- 
ters which  I  think  are  of  great  mtere.st 
to  the  Nation  and  to  this  Congress 


LAOS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  place  on  the  record 
my  objection  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  Laos  and  the  administration's 
unhappy  imposition  of  a  so-called  neu- 
tral. Western,  and  Communist  coalition 
government  in  that  unhappy  land  Thi.s 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  political  proposi- 
tion that  preceded  turning  the  mainland 
of  China  over  to  a  Communist  regime. 
It  can  but  have  the  same  result  in  Laos 
I  believe  the  position  of  our  Government 
is  misguided.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Porrl  who  spoke  along  these 
same  lines  and  congratulate  him  for 
speaking  out  so  wisely. 


THE    FISCAL    SITUATION     OF    THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  stddresa  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
operations  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system  and  its  outlook  for  the  future  are 
a  matter  of  keen  mterest  to  railroad 
workers,  both  those  already  retired  and 
those  who  are  still  in  service.  Many  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  t)enefits  now  available 
are  too  low  and  should  be  increased 
Others  would  Like  to  lower  the  retirement 
age  and  or  mtroduce  certain  costly 
liberalizations  of  a  different  nature  Be- 
cause of  the  great  intere.^t  in  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  this  special  report  provide.s  up-to- 
date  information  on  these  vital  subject.s 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  make.s 
from  time  to  time  an  actuarial  valuation 
of  the  condition  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  The  object  of  the  actu- 
arial study  is  to  determine  whether  the 
exi.sting  tK'nefit  program  i.s  or  is  not  ade- 
quately financed  on  a  long-ran^e  basi.s 
The  late.st  actuarial  valuation  adjusted 
to  the  June  30,  1961.  position — .showed 
that  the  railroad  retirement  system,  as 
It  now  stands,  is  underfinanced  to  tlie 
extent  of  $77  naiUion  a  year,  or  1  79  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll  Obviously,  under 
these  conditions,  the  system  cannot  ab- 
sorb the  cost  of  any  benefit  mcreaso.s 
or  other  Liberalisations  If  additional 
costs  were  to  be  miposed  upon  the  sy.s- 
tem.  they  would  have  to  be  accompanied 
at  least  by  equivalent  additional  re%e- 
nues  In  the  form  of  increased  payroll 
taxes  on  employers  and  employees.  Thi.s 
Is  a  t>asic  fact  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  by  anyone  who  is  seriously  thmk- 
mg  about  increasing  the  level  of  benefits 
payable  under  the  Railroad  Pietircment 
Act 

The  actuarial  deficiency  is  a  measure 
of  the  insuflQciency  of  future  income.  It 
has  been  arrived  at  by  considering  all 
sources  of  revenue,  that  is  payroll  taxe.s. 
Interest  on  the  existing  fund— which 
now  stands  at  approximately  $3  6  bil- 
lion— and  the  gains  from  the  special 
financial  arraneemcnts  with  the  social 
security  system  known  as  the  financial 
interchange.  If  the  reserve  were  to  be 
used  for  mcreasing  benefits,  tlie  actu- 
arial deficiency  would  grow  bigger 
Thus,  the  reserve  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  financing  of  the  present  pro«rram 
and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. After  all,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  reserve  fui:ds  must  be 
adequate  to  guarantee  present  and  also 
future  benefits  to  persons  still  employed, 
and  for  that  reason  the  retirement  fund 
must  be  kept  in  a  solvent  condition 

As  an  indication  of  the  cost  of  pend- 
ing amendments,  the  proposal  has  been 
made  to  provide  full  retirement  annui- 
ties at  age  60  or  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice According  to  the  chief  actuary  of 
the  R&ilroad  Retirement  BocLrd  such  an 
amendment  would  cost  $173  million  an- 
nually Other  proposed  amendment.s 
and  tiieir  costs  are : 

First.  Amendment  permitting  survi- 
vors to  receive  benefits  from  railroad  re- 
ttreinent  and  social  security  is  e.«»timated 
to  cost  $135  million  annually. 


Second.  Amendment  increasing  wid- 
ow s  and  widowed  mothers'  benefits  by 
20  percent  will  cost  $43  million. 

Third.  Amendment  to  provide  full  re- 
tirement annuities  after  40  years  of 
service  regardless  of  age  would  cost  an 
estimated  $19  million. 

Fourth.  Amendment  to  provide  full  re- 
tirement annuities  to  men  at  age  62  with 
30  years  of  service  is  estimated  to  cost 
$40  million. 

P'lfth  Another  amendment  would  re- 
peal the  dual  benefit  restrictions  on 
spouses'  benefits  and  If  approved  it  is 
estimated  to  cost  $13  million. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  began 
as  a  staff  retirement  plan  providing  ben- 
efits only  to  retired  employees  with  death 
benefits  being  only  minor  and  inciden- 
tal Over  the  years,  the  system  has  been 
expanded  and  liberalized  to  Include  also 
monthly  benefits  to  wives  of  retired  em- 
ployees and  to  survivors  of  deceased  em- 
ployees Benefits  are  now  much  higher 
than  they  were  in  the  past  and  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  certain  types  of  ben- 
efits are  much  more  liberal.  The  latter 
IS  particularly  true  for  the  disability  re- 
tirement provisions  which  permit  retire- 
ment not  only  for  reasons  of  total  dis- 
ability but  for  occupational  disability  as 
well 

Mo.st  of  the  present  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
are  due  to  the  shrinkage  In  railroad  em- 
ployment and  payrolls.  Benefit  pay- 
ments have  been  increasing  from  year 
to  year  until  by  now  they  run  at  a  rate 
of  over  $1  billion  a  year.  This  is  more 
than  fAice  the  1952  figure.  In  contrast, 
railroad  employment  has  been  constantly 
dt'creasink'  and  is  now  some  43  percent 
b«'low  what  it  was  10  years  ago.  Por- 
tunateiy,  the  adverse  effects  of  decreas- 
in:T  emploj-ment  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  offset  by  proportionately  larger 
gains  from  the  financial  Interchange 
with  social  security  so  that  the  outlook 
for  the  future  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system  is  much  brighter  than  it  would 
appear  from  a  consideration  of  employ- 
ment trends  alone  At  the  present  time 
there  arc  818,000  persons  actively  em- 
ployed under  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem and  832.000  retired  persons  eligible 
for  benefits. 

The  actuarial  condition  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system  Is  closely  watched  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  railway 
labor  and  management.  Congress,  and 
other  interested  parties.  Consideration 
is  now  being  given  to  certain  measures 
which  would  bring  about  a  reasonable 
balance  t)etween  income  and  outgo  on  a 
long-range  basis  According  to  the  chief 
actuary  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  there  is.  therefore,  no  reason  for 
immediate  concern  about  the  system's 
ability  to  pay  the  benefits  provided  un- 
der present  law. 

It  IS  pointed  out  that  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  have  been  In  years  past 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  social  se- 
curity and  superiority  still  exists  in  all 
bene'it  areas.  According  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  the  average  rail- 
road retirement  age  annuity  is  now  $137 
as  compared  with  $76  under  social  se- 
curity.    However,  the  chief  actuary  of 
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the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  declares 
this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  maximum  and  av- 
erage retirement  benefits  will  be  growing 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and 
retirement  annuities  of  over  $300  a 
month  will  not  be  uncommon  in  the  fu- 
ture imder  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law.  By  compariaon.  the  chief  actuary 
points  out  that  social  security  benefits 
under  present  law  will  never  go  beyond 
$127  a  month. 

Other  areas  of  superiority  include  the 
refund  of  contribution  feature — residual 
payments  now  averaging  close  to  $2,000 
and  scheduled  to  greatly  increase  in  the 
future — the  occupational  disability  pro- 
vision, the  earlier  eligibility  age  for  wid- 
ows' benefits — 60  for  railroad  retirement 
versus  62  for  social  security — a  minimum 
of  10  percent  above  corresponding  social 
security  benefits  in  all  cases,  and  no  re- 
duction in  survivor  annuities  on  accoimt 
of  an  old-age  benefit  payable  to  the 
same  individual.  The  additional  benefit 
advantages  offered  by  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  are  well  worth  the  ad- 
ditional taxes. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact 
that  the  role  of  Congress  in  its  relation- 
ship to  the  railroad  retirement  system  is 
restricted  to  managing  it  for  the  benefit 
of  employees  and  employers  whose  joint 
payroll  contributions  provide  the  life- 
blood  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
retirement  system. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
i!?  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[EtoUNcBS] 


AbWtt 

ttenton 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Adair 

Derwliukl 

Jennings 

Adaonlzlo 

Dlg«» 

Johnson.  Calif 

AUord 

Dorn 

Johnson.  Wla. 

Andrews 

Dowdy 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Downing 

Karth 

A.^hmore 

Duruo 

Kearus 

Ay  res 

Elliott 

Kee 

Bailey 

PartMt«lQ 

KUbum 

Bass,N.H 

FMcell 

KlucsynoJU 

nattln 

Flnnegan 

Landrum 

nutch 

Flood 

Lennon 

Bo«g« 

Ptag*rty 

Leslnakl 

Buland 

Fulton 

LlbonaU 

Boiling 

Gallagher 

Mcculloch 

Bonnef 

Gary 

McMillan 

Boykin 

Doodling 

Macdonald 

Bmeleinas 

GranAhan 

Madden 

Bray 

Qreen.  Pa. 

Matthews 

Brewster 

Gubs«r 

May 

BromweU 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Meader 

Bruc« 

Hagea,  Calif. 

Merrow 

Buckley 

Hall 

Michel 

Casev 

Halleck 

Miller.  Clem 

Cdler 

Hardy 

Mllllken 

Chrnowcth 

Harris 

Minshall 

Church 

Harrison.  V». 

Montoya 

Colllex 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Moore 

Cook 

Healey 

Moorehead, 

Cooler 

H*bert 

Ohio 

Crmmer 

Hechler 

Morris 

Curtla,  Mmb. 

HempiilU 

Moulder 

CurUs,  Mo. 

Hendarson 

Murray 

Daddarlo 

HlMUnd 

Nix 

OltgXM 

Hoevon 

NorreU 

Dawaoa 

Hoffman.  Mlcii 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Dent 

Huddleston 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

Peterson 

Scott 

Thomson,  Wis 

PUcher 

Seeley-Brown 

Tuck 

Powell 

Selden 

Utt 

Price 

Shelley 

Vanlk 

Purcell 

Sheppard 

Van  Pelt 

Riley 

Short 

Waggonner 

Rivera,  B.C. 

Slier 

Weaver 

Rooaevelt 

SUk 

Rostenkowskl 

Slack 

Whltten 

Roudebush 

Smith,  Ml.ss. 

Wlckersliam 

Roush 

Spence 

WUIU 

Saund 

Steed 

Yates 

Schenck 

Stubblefleld 

Zelenko 

Scherer 

Thomi»on,  N.J 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcaU  286 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE   CLAIMS 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  for  immediate  consideration 
House  Resolution  537. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8617)  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  btil- 
ance  of  awards  for  war  damage  compensation 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  AprU  30,  1946,  and  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $73,000,000 
for  that  purpose.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  so  much  time  as  I  iray 
ccmsume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  537 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
8617.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  balance  of  awards  for  war  damage 
compensation  made  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  April  30.  1948,  and  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $73  million  for  that 
purpose.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  8617  provides  for  the  payment  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  claims  approved 
under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946.  Approximately  $389  million  has 
already  been  paid  on  these  claims.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  ap- 
proximately $73  million  remaining  tm- 
pald  balance,  which  would  be  considered 
as  full  and  final  satisfaction  of  the  pay- 
ments under  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  No  new  claims  are  allowed. 
Only  those  claimants  who  were  granted 
awards   imder   the   original   legislation 


and  meet  the  criteria  oX  aecUon  5(a)  of 
this  bill  will  receive  payment  of  the  bal- 
ances due  them  imder  the  original 
awards. 

The  legislati(xi  will  be  administered 
by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, which  will  receive  applications, 
and  determine  that  the  ai^licant  is  the 
original  claimant  or  his  successor  in 
interest,  and  determine  the  amount  re- 
maining unpaid  on  the  original  award. 
The  amount  so  determined  will  be  certi- 
fied to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vu-ge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  537  in  order  that  the 
bill  H.R.  8617  may  be  carefully  debated 
and  considered  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thornberry], 
House  Resolution  537  is  an  open  rule 
which  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  H.R.  8617.  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate.  This  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  April  30,  1946. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  state 
that  I  understand  there  is  some  contro- 
versy about  this  bill.  "Riere  will  be  some 
objections  made  to  It.  There  are  minor- 
ity opinions  in  the  report  and  additional 
views.  I  would  recommend  the  report 
to  all  Members  to  read  between  now  and 
the  time  of  the  vote. 

After  World  War  U  the  Philippines 
were  quite  war  torn  and  their  economy 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  It  was  desired  to  as- 
sist them  as  a  friend  in  trying  to  reha- 
bilitate their  economy  and  build  up  the 
Philippines.  It  was  thought  that  the 
best  way  to  do  that  was  to  provide  funds 
to  help  to  reimburse  those  who  had  lost 
property  and  whose  property  had  been 
damaged.  Accordingly  this  act  was 
passed  in  1946.  About  $400  million  was 
appropriated,  and  I  believe  $389  million 
or  thereabouts  has  been  paid. 

There  were  certain  restrictions  ap- 
plied to  the  legislation  at  that  time. 
One  of  them  was  that  all  claims  under 
$500  would  have  to  be  paid.  I  under- 
stand that  all  those  individual  claims 
under  $500  have  been  paid.  I  think  also 
you  will  find  from  the  Information  we 
have  that  all  churches  and  such  organi- 
zations as  t^at  have  been  reimbursed  in 
full  for  their  damages. 

The  statement  is  made  that  at  the 
time  this  matter  was  originally  con- 
sidered it  was  the  opinion  that  we  would 
pay  75  percent.  I  think  some  of  the 
opponents  do  not  think  we  agreed  to  pay 
75  percent  of  the  claims,  but  we  would 
use  the  money  appropriated  to  pay  up 
to  75  percent  after  first  having  paid  all 
of  the  claims  under  $500.  So  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  was  set 
up  to  determine  the  claims.  They  did 
determine  the  claims.  The  opposition,  I 
believe,  will  state  that  this  commission 
has  now  disbanded.  There  is  some  ques- 
tion about  where  the  records  may  now 
be.  But.  in  the  report  you  will  find  there 
are  a  number  of  claims  listed  therein. 
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The  amount  of  money  that  was  originally 
approprlAted  has  paid  about  52  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  claims.  The  $73 
million  asked  herein  will  bring  the 
amount  up  to  75  percent.  Those  In 
favor  state  that  we  are  morally  bound  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  this  addi- 
tional money.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
last  year  the  Philippine  Islands  paid  us 
about  $20  million.  There  was  some  kind 
of  conversation  or  indication  at  that 
particular  time  that  if  that  payment  was 
made  to  us.  this  bill  would  probably  be 
passed  to  pay  them  the  additional  $73 
million.  The  opposition  will  contend 
that  it  is  too  late  now  to  actually  do  what 
was  originally  Intended.  The  property 
damage  for  the  most  part  has  been  re- 
paired in  the  Philippines. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  these  pay- 
ments. If  you  will  look  at  the  report, 
you  will  find  that  a  number  of  these 
payments  will  go  to  several  large  corpo- 
rations. Among  these  corporations 
there  are  many  that  have  had  exten- 
sive busmess  with  the  United  States  over 
the  years.  They  have  made  profits. 
Their  contention  is  that  if  the  money 
were  going  to  individuals,  to  parents  who 
had  lost  children  in  the  war  rather  than 
to  be  a  windfall  or  pasrment  to  some  cor- 
porations, they  would  be  more  pleased 
about  this  particular  bill  going  through 
at  this  particular  time.  As  I  mentioned 
there  arc  a  number  of  Members  who  are 
strongly  in  support  of  It.  There  are  a 
number  of  Members  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  I  would  suggest  you  listen  to 
the  debate  and  read  through  the  report. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays  1. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  for  the  simple  reason 
that  at  this  late  stage  I  think  it  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  windfall  legisla- 
ti(»i.  Under  the  original  Philippine 
claims  bill,  under  which  $400  million  was 
paid,  everybody  who  had  a  claim  under 
$500  was  paid,  and  all  the  people  who 
had  any  claim  at  all  were  paid  52  and  a 
fraction  of  a  percent  of  their  claim.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  United  States  gave 
to  the  Philippine  Government  $120  mil- 
lion which  was  for  the  restoration  of 
public  buildings  and  other  damage  done 
to  government  property.  It  seems  to  me 
if  we  really  take  a  look  at  this  that  the 
Philippines  did  pretty  well.  The  Philip- 
pines were  not  attacked  because  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  was  there.  They  were  in 
the  area  that  the  Japanese  wanted  to 
take  over  and  dominate,  and  they  would 
have  attacked  the  Philippines  had  they 
been  completely  independent  and  if  the 
United  States  never  had  been  there  or 
if  there  had  never  been  an  American  citi- 
zen in  the  Philippines.  Yet,  we  assume, 
and  undertake  to  pay,  the  damages  as 
a  result  of  a  war  we  waged  to  liberate 
the  Philippines  from  the  Japanese.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  really  like  to  be 
under  Japanese  rule.  It  seems  to  me  we 
did  them  quite  a  service  in  that  respect. 

Now  who  gets  this  money?  If  we  were 
going  to  the  Philippme  Oovemment.  and 
we  are  handing  out  money  all  over  the 
world  to  governments  for  projects  which 
would  help  the  Philippine  people.  I  would 


probably  not  say  too  much  about  it.  But 
what  happens?  On  page  15  of  the  re- 
port, you  will  see  this : 

As  a  condition  for  payment  of  the  claims, 
the  194S  act  required  that  the  whole  of 
such  payment  shall  be  reinvested  In  such 
manner  aa  will  further  the  rehabilitation 
of  economic  development  of  the  Philippines. 

This  requirement  for  reinve.stment  Is 
waived  by  section  I  of  this  bill  for  claim- 
ants who  are  paid  in  pesos.  In  other 
words,  they  can  take  the  money  and  do 
what  they  like  with  it.  and  do  not  think 
that  that  is  not  exactly  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  this  money. 

Who  are  some  of  the  people  who  will 
get  this?  Well,  I  will  not  have  the  time 
to  read  them  all,  but  in  respect  of  claims 
for  over  200,000  pesos,  we  find  such  in- 
teresting people  as  the  EXL  Gold  Min- 
ing Co.  for  424.956.34  pesos,  the  Procter 
it  Gamble  Trading  Co.  for  257.000.  The 
Lepanto  Consolidated  Mining  Co  is  in 
there  for  615,759  25  The  Mindanao 
Mother  Lodf  Mines.  Inc  .  is  in  for  810,000 
pesos  and  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  is 
in  there  for  i  nice  little  payment  of  288,- 
948.14  pesos. 

Caltex  Philippines,  an  oil  company,  is 
in  there,  and  many  many  others.  It  goes 
on  and  on  like  that.  Here  Is  one.  the 
Philippines  Racing  Club  is  in  for  186,000 
p>esos.  The  Ctoodrich  International  is 
down  for  165.000  pesos,  and  you  can  go 
through  this  It.st  on  pages  11  and  12  of 
the  report  and  see  how  many  got  over 
200,000  pesof. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y;eld? 

Mr.  HAYS      I  yield. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.     How  much  is  a  peso? 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  is  the  current  ex- 
change rate'' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  exchange  rate 
fluctuates.  I  believe  the  present  rate  is 
3  9  to  a  dollar. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  this  is  paid,  this  is  the 
rate  they  will  be  paid  at. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  will  be  up  to  the 
Treasury  Department  whether  the  pay- 
ment will  b<.'  in  dollars,  or  i>esos.  The 
number  of  pesos  will  depend  on  the  mar- 
ket rate  at  the  time  payment  is  made. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  it  is  paid  in  pesos,  it 
does  not  alu-r  the  number  of  dollars,  be- 
cause we  have  to  purchase  the  pesos 
anyway 

Mr  ZABIX)CKI  It  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  amount. 

Mr.  HAYS.  So  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  number  of  dollars  roughly,  divide 
the  number  of  pesos  by  four. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute  to  give  this 
money  to  ii.e  Philippine  Goverrunent  in 
lieu  of  payment  to  these  people;  and  I 
would  say  as  between  paying  these  cor- 
porations that  amount  of  pesos,  corpora- 
tions that  have  had  swarms  of  lobbyists 
around  here  for  years,  and  paying  it  to 
the  Govermnent.  I  would  favor  paying  it 
to  the  Government.  There  have  been 
times  in  the  history  of  the  Philippines 
when  I  would  not  have  said  that,  but  I 
think  in  the  case  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment th(.'  money  will  be  .spent  for  the 
welfare  of  uU  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  ."equests  for  time. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   (Mr.  BasryI. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Curtis  1  were  here  to  make 
this  presentation  because  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cutnsl  has 
long  t>een  an  opponent  of  this  bill,  and 
I  am  a  poor  substitute,  indeed,  but  I 
would  like  very  much  to  bring  to  your 
attention  some  of  the  things  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Curtis! 
and  I  have  been  studying  for  the  past 
few  weeks  in  relation  to  this  bill  and  give 
you  as  thorough  a  report  as  I  can  to  sup- 
plement that  which  has  already  been 
presented  during  the  debate  so  far. 

After  World  War  II  the  United  States 
made  a  wise  and  timely  contribution  to 
the  postwar  recovery  of  our  gallant  ally, 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Despite  the  fact 
that  no  such  task  had  ever  been  under- 
taken before,  we  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  war-ravaged  Philippines  by  reim- 
bursing those  who  had  lost  property  for 
a  part  of  their  loss.  As  Carlos  P. 
Romulo.  then  Delegate  from  the  Philip- 
pines, pointed  out.  the  Philippines  had 
been  promised  independence  for  July  4, 
1946.  He  said — Congressional  Rscord, 
volume  92.  part  3.  page  3437: 

You  were  keeping  your  promlae  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  and  that  waa  one  of  the 
chief  reaaona  why  we  unhesitatingly  stood 
by  yuur  side  During  the  war,  the  United 
Slates  commuted  Itself  to  the  proposition 
that  uur  Independence  would  be  maintained 
AS  well  as  established,  and  that  the  ravages 
of  the  war  In  the  Philippines  would  be 
fully  repaired 

The  totality  of  this  extraordinai^ 
commitment  as  understood  by  the  Fili- 
pinos, was,  then,  that  "the  ravages  of 
the  war  would  be  fully  repaired." 

The  whole  emphasis  in  the  debate  was 
on  the  need  for  rehabilitation  In  the  war- 
ravaged  Philippines.  Romulo  went  on 
to  say — Congressional  Record,  volume 
92.  part  3.  page  3438: 

America  Is  asked  to  give  out  of  Ita  great 
treasures  In  order  that  the  farms  and  Indus- 
tries of  the  Philippines  and  tb«  necessary 
functions  of  government  may  be  restored 
and  permitted  once  more  to  function. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  this 
has  already  been  accomplished? 

Congressman  George  P.  Miller,  of 
California  said — Congressional  Record. 
volume  92.  part  3,  page  3440: 

This  bill  will  afslst  In  rehabilitating  the 
economy  of  the  Philippines.  It  makes  no 
gifts  or  provides  no  funds  for  those  things 
that  are  not  directly  connected  with  that 
economy  It  Is  not  an  act  to  Indemnify  those 
who  lost  property  In  the  Philippines  as  the 
result  of  the  war  It  only  offers  the  hand 
of  a.stlstance  to  reestablish  those  businesses 
and  Institutions  fundamentally  necesaary  to 
carry  on  that  economy  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis 

When  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
were  so  specific,  how  has  a  misunder- 
standing arisen  that  the  United  States 
promi.sed  to  complete  individual  Indem- 
niflcation?  Moreover,  in  the  committee. 
Mr  MrNutt.  then  High  Commissioner 
in  the  Philippines,  pointed  out  that — 

Thit,  bin  will  not  cover  half  of  the  loss.  It 
Is  I  q  lostlnn  of  p.ii:cy  to  be  decided  by  the 
(•'■rnnuttee.  nnd  by  the  Congress,  as  to  how 
far  thry  want  to  go. 
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It  was  understood  from  the  first  th*t 
there  would  be  no  total  Indemnification 
of  the  war  damage  claims.  The  House 
committee  report  stated — pages  8-9  : 

ThU  bUl  U  not  the  fuU  answer  to  PhUlp- 
I)lne  rehabUltatlon  needs.  Provision  far 
{KXtlndependenoe  traci*  relatione  between 
the  PhUlpplnes  and  tlte  United  States  U  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  rebuilding  of 
lite  national  economy  and  the  repair  of  the 
physical  structures  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
l>endlture  of  money  on  rebuilding  would  ac- 
complish little  If  no  functional  economic 
u.se  were  provided  for  the  structures  and 
economic  utilities  whose  repair  and  replace- 
ment are  provided  for  In  S.  1610. 

S.  1610  does  not  prebend  to  repay  In  full 
for  all  the  damages  due  to  Philippine  Invoive- 
n^ent  In  war.  It  will  provide  a  partial  pay- 
ment and  depend  on  private  capital  for 
the  remainder.  S.  1610  also  provides  certain 
(lids  In  the  form  of  tecanlcai  aaalstance  and 
training,  and  for  the  use  of  surplus  property 
lit  the  rehabUitatlon  program. 

The  bin  is  not  a  private  claims  measure  to 
reimburse  Individuals  or  organlzatlona  for 
damage  Incurred  In  war.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  payments  is  to  assist  and  encour- 
age rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of  the  econ- 
omy and  social  structnu^  of  the  nation. 
Some  Individual  hardships  may  be  caused  by 
Insistence  on  the  rehabUitatlon  principle, 
but  your  committee  felt  that  no  other  oon- 
slderatlons  should  be  ptovldecl  In  this  legla- 
laUon. 

Moreover  the  committee  specified  cer- 
tain additional  legislation  which  would 
help  to  rebuild  the  Philippines — page  82 : 

Other  legislation:  While  the  committee 
feels  It  Is  urgently  neceasary  to  provide 
through  this  legtslaUon  (8.  1610)  for  the 
rebuilding  and  restoration  of  the  phyalcal 
plant  of  the  Philippines.  It  Is  generaUy  real- 
ized that  additional  legislation  wlU  probably 
be  neceasary  In  the  future  to  augment  and 
supplement  the  benefits  which  will  be  accom- 
plished through  S.  1610  and  through  the  leg- 
l.Hlatlon  providing  for  future  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

It  Is  expected  that  proposals  for  additional 
legislation  wlU  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  agencies  of  the  17JS.  Oovemment.  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  PhUlpplnes,  and  by 
the  Filipino  Rehabilitation  Commission  to 
meet  needs  for  leglslatloh  as  they  arise. 

The  expectation  of  [the  Congress  that 
no  further  steps  would  Heed  to  be  taken 
subsequent  to  the  autjhorization  of  $400 
million  was  expressed  during  the  debate 
on  the  House  floor  by  Congressmen  Bell 
and  Rich — Congsissiomal  Ricord,  vol- 
ume 92,  part  3,  page  3439: 

Mr.  Rich.  Tou  have  come  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  If  we  pass  thU  bill  It  wUl  be  a 
sufficient  contribution  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  SUtes  with  the 
pa-ssage  of  this  bill  so  that  when  the  Philip- 
pines become  an  Independent  nation  they 
are  not  going  to  come  back  to  us  again  for 
something  that  has  been  left  out  of  this 
bill?  This  must  be  a  termination  of  our 
promises  both  by  legislation  and  by  any 
promises  made  by  any  of  our  ofllcials.  In 
L  ther  words  we  want  no  ImpUed  obligations 
after  this  unless  the  Congress  acts  for  that 
purpose. 

It  Is  a  complete  understanding  between 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Philippines  and  this 
C'.overnment.  so  that  when  we  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bUl  we  have  completed 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  com- 
plete rehablUtatlon  of  their  Ooveriunent  so 
far  as  the  obligations  that  are  Imposed  on 
our  Oovemment  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Bkll.  I  have  not  gone  Into  the  future 
with   the  Commissioners,  but  I  do  believe. 


and  the  coaunlttee  believes,  I  am  sure,  that 
If  this  blU  carries.  It  wlU  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  rehabUitatlon  of  the  Philippines. 
We  believe  that  It  win  rehabilitate  their 
economy.  We  believe  that  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  It  wUl  not  only  be  a  great  discredit 
to  US.  but  we  will  loee  a  customer  that  is 
tremendously  valuable. 

Ur.  Rich.  I  was  trying  to  see  If  we  could 
get  a  temUnal  agreement  here  of  aU  promises 
legislated,  spoken,  or  Implied  for  the  future. 

And  Congressman  Geobgb  P.  Miller's 
statements  in  the  House  debate — Con- 
GRXS8IOMSL  RxcoRD,  volume  92.  part  3, 
page  3440— makes  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee emphasis  was  on  rehabilitation  of 
the  Philippines  economy  rather  than 
payment  of  private  claimants  as  such: 

This  bill  WlU  assist  In  rehabilitating  the 
economy  of  the  PhUlpplnes.  It  makes  no 
gifts  or  provides  no  funds  for  those  things 
that  are  not  directly  connected  with  that 
economy.  It  Is  not  an  act  to  Indemnify  those 
who  lost  property  In  the  PhUlpplnea  as  the 
result  of  the  war.  It  only  offers  the  hand 
of  aaslBtance  to  reestablish  those  btislnesses 
and  Institutions  fundamentally  necessary  to 
carry  on  that  economy  on  a  self-Eustalnlng 
basis. 

It  seoxoA  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  intent  of  Congress  at  that 
time.  On  the  basis  of  these  clearly  de- 
fined views  of  the  Congress,  the  War 
Claims  Commission  made  abundantly 
clear  during  its  operation  that  it  could 
pay  the  larger  claimants  only  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  This  fact  was  stated  in 
countless  speeches,  newspaper  stories  and 
magazine  articles  by  the  Commission. 
There  is  no  foundation,  other  than 
rumor  and  popular  misconception  for 
the  belief  that  the  United  States  "owes" 
SOTnethlng  further  to  the  Philippine 
people. 

In  the  message  to  claimants  sent  by 
the  Commission  with  the  Commission's 
final  payment  it  specifically  states  that — 

The  accompanying  check  represents  your 
second  and  final  payment  for  war  damages 
under  the  present  airthoiizatlon  of  the 
Philippine  RehabUitatlon  Art  and  the  appro- 
priations made  thereunder. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  a  misim- 
derstandlng  has  arisen  over  this  in- 
demnification. There  can  be  no  justi- 
fication for  such  a  misunderstanding, 
however,  as  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mission made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
there  would  be  no  total  payment  of 
claims  and  that  the  only  purpose  of  the 
payments  was  to  reestablish  the  economy 
of  the  Philippines,  not  to  repay  those 
who  were  damaged  by  the  war.  Never 
in  history  has  this  sort  of  aid  gone  out 
to  a  heroic  ally.  The  United  States 
has  given  $390.2  million  in  military  aid 
and  $1,284.9  million  in  economic  aid  to 
the  Philippines.  A  total  of  $1,675.1  mil- 
lion has  then  been  obligated  and  author- 
ized through  1961.  This  is  money  well 
spent  in  support  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Considering  the  closeness  of  the  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  and  our  mutual  dedication  to 
freedom,  democracy,  and  justice;  it  is 
a  particular  misfortune  that  a  well- 
defined  and  generous  contribution  on 
our  part  has  been  turned  into  a  subject  of 
contention.  I  heartily  endorse  further 
support  for  our  friends  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  I  strongly  oppose  any  further 
indemnification  of  war  losses  incurred  17 
years  ago  or  more  and  long  ago  re- 


placed.   I  urge  the  Congress  to  defeat 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  in  history  has  this 
sort  of  aid  gone  out  to  a  nation.  I  shall 
appreciate  the  Monbers  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  figures  which  I  am  going  to 
give  to  the  membership  at  this  time. 

The  United  States  has  givoi  $390.2 
million  in  military  aid  and  $1,284,900,000 
in  eccmmnic  aid  to  the  Philippines,  rep- 
resenting a  total  of  $1,675  million,  which 
has  been  obligated  and  authorized 
through  1961.  This  is  numey  well  spent 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  con- 
sidering the  closeness  oH  the  cdliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  their  dedication  to 
freedom,  democracy,  and  Justice.  It  is 
particularly  unfortunate  that  a  well-de- 
fined and  a  generous  contribution  on  our 
part  has  been  turned  into  a  subject  of 
ccmtention.  I  heartily  endtvse  further 
support  for  our  friends  in  the  Philippines. 
but  I  strongly  oppose  any  further  indem- 
nification of  war  losses  which  occurred 
17  years  ago,  or  more,  and  which  have 
been  Icmg  ago  replaced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
defeat  the  bill  presently  under  ccmsid- 
eraticxL  In  connection  with  this  I  will 
offer  an  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  Indicated.  Ilie  purpose 
of  the  amendment  will  foUow  along  the 
lines  of  Secretary  Anderson's  recom- 
mendation of  June  14,  1960.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration  was  opposed  to  the 
bill  that  we  now  have  before  us.  I  will 
read  from  Secretary  Dillon's  letter  of 
March  3.  1960.  where  Secretary  Dillon 
stated  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  the  sumilemental  hearings  of  the  86th 
Ctmgress.  2d  session,  as  follows: 

The  executive  branch  believes  that  re- 
building, replacing,  or  repair  of  war  dam- 
aged private  property  In  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands is  no  longer  practicable.  Moreover,  In 
view  of  the  time  that  has  elapaed  since  the 
original  war  claims  were  approved,  and  since 
the  United  States  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  went  out  of  existence  on  March 
31,  1951,  it  Is  not  considered  practicable  for 
the  n.S.  Oovemment  to  asstune  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
ai^roved  Individual  private  property  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Anderson,  under  date  of  June  14  of  the 
same  year.  1960.  said  that  the  Treasury 
Department  strongly  prefers  S.  3238. 
My  amendment  will  be  along  the  lines  of 
S.  3238.  This  bill  would  have  author- 
ized a  paymoit  not  to  exceed  $73  million 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  in  full  satisfaction  and  final 
settlement  of  ail  the  awards  made  under 
the  earlier  legislation.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  this  being  the  then 
administration  bill,  payments  to  indi- 
viduals would  have  been  left  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government.  Payment  in  this 
manner  would  be  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  original  enactment:  that  is. 
to  rehabilitate  the  Philippine  economy 
and  not  merely  to  compensate  Individual 
claimants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
entire  bill.  I  would  prefer  that  my  sub- 
stitute, or  substitute  amendment,  be 
defeated  and  that  the  whole  Mil  be 
defeated.  But  if  we  are  going  to  do  this 
thing,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  ad- 
ditional views  which  appear  on  page  31 
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of  the  report,  which  views  were  written 
by  me. 

The  bill  that  I  have  would  give  any 
benefit  that  thia  Nation  wants  to  bestow 
on  the  Philippines  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  rather  than  to  a  certain 
few  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8617)  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  fur 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
under  the  terms  of  the  Phihppine  Re- 
hablliUUon  Act  of  April  30.  1946.  and 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $73.- 
000.000  for  that  purpose. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  H.R.  8617.  with  Mr 
Davis  of  Tennessee  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8617  authorizes 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion to  complete  payment  on  approved 
claims  of  Individual  Filipinos  and  citi- 
zens and  corporations  for  damage  to 
their  property  in  the  Philippines  during 
World  War  II.  Approximately  $389  mil- 
lion has  already  been  paid  on  these 
claims;  this  bill  provides  for  the  payment 
of  the  approximately  $73  million  re- 
maining unpaid  balance.  This  would  be 
considered  as  full  and  final  satisfaction 
of  the  payments  under  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act.  No  new  claims  are 
allowed.  Only  those  claimants  who 
were  granted  awards  under  the  oriRinal 
legislation  and  meet  the  criteria  of 
section  5ta)  of  this  bill  will  receive  pay- 
ment of  the  balances  due  them  under 
the  original  awards. 

I  would  like  to  review — very  briefly — 
the  background  of  this  legislation. 

WOKLO  WAK   II   DAMAGE    IN    THE   PHILIPPINCS 

At  the  Close  of  World  War  n,  the 
Philippines  constituted  the  most  devas- 
tated area  In  the  world.  Several  years  of 
Japanese  occupancy  and  severe  flRhting 
inflicted  astronomical  damage  on  the 
islands.  Houses,  factories,  public  build- 
ings, communications,  and  transporta- 
tion were  almost  totally  destroyed. 

Total  estimate  of  all  losses  of  physical 
property  in  the  Philippines  was  placed  at 
$1.2  billion,  based  on  1944  values 

There  were  three  phases  of  destruc- 
tion: 

First,  damage  inflicted  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war  by  demolition  of  essential 
facilities  by  retreating  Americans  and 
Filipinos,  and  destruction  during  actual 
combat  up  to  the  time  of  surrender. 

Second,  damage  infiicted  during  the 
Japanese  occupancy  by  guerrilla  forces, 
by   Japanese    forces   in   retribution    for 


guerrilla  activities,  and  by  seizure  and 
stealing  of  property  by  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing the  period  of  occupancy. 

And  third,  damage  inflicted  during  the 
liberation  by  American  bombing  planes 
prior  to  and  subsequent  to  landings,  by 
Japanese  fo.-ces  during  retreat,  and  dam- 
ages incurrrd  in  actual  combat. 

The  bulk  of  the  damage  was  done 
during  the  third  and  final  phase.  Scores 
of  building.s  were  pulverized  in  the  larger 
cities  by  VS.  artillery  fire  and  by  bom- 
bardment by  planes.  The  damage  in 
cities  varietl  from  50  percent  in  Manila, 
to  90-percent  destruction  in  the  city  of 
Zamboanga. 

p<'STWA«  cohromoNs  and  the  Philippine 

ltEH>BILITATIUN     ACT    OF     l»4a 

A.s  a  resu.t  of  the  war,  the  Philippines 
and  all  of  its  political  subdwisions  found 
themselves,  in  1945,  without  fund.s.  Al- 
though emergency  relief  was  initiated  to 
provide  the  bare  necessities  to  the  coura- 
geous Filipino  people,  obviou.sly  there 
were  no  furds  for  rehabilitation. 

To  alleviate  thus  situation,  the  19lh 
Congress  approved  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946,  which  was  re- 
ported from  the  former  Committee  on 
In.sular  Affairs.  The  act.  Public  Law 
370.  which  appears  on  page  117  of  the 
committee  leport.  created  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  and  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  $400  million  to 
pay  war  damage  claims  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

It  i.s  cleai  from  the  legi.slativc  histon,- 
of  that  act  that  no  one  knew  at  that 
time  whether  this  amount  of  $400 
million  wou  d  be  suflflcient  to  .settle  those 
claims.  Under  the  carefully  drafted 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  Commission 
was  to  examine  claims  for  loss  and 
damage,  m.ike  payment  in  full  on  all 
property  damage  awards  up  to  $500,  and 
make  payment  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
awards  in  excess  of  $500  It  was  antic- 
ipated at  that  time  that  additional 
funds  would  be  appropriated  when 
needed   to  carry  out  that  program 

On  page  30  of  the  committee  hearinK.s 
there  appear  excerpts  from  the  report 
No  1921  of  the  79th  Congress,  which 
clearly  statos  that  $400  million  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  That 
report  spell.s  out  clearly  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  79th  Compress  to  provide 
additional   r'unds   if   they   were   needed. 

Actually,  the  funds  provided  by  Con- 
U'ress  ran  out  before  the  program  that 
I  outlined  could  be  accompU-shed.  All 
awards  up  to  $500  were  paid  In  full. 
Further,  cl.iimants  with  awards  over 
$500  receiv'.'d  sums  equal  to  52  5  per- 
cent of  the  75  percent  which  they  were 
authorized   to   receive. 

The  bill  H.R.  8617,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  provides 
for  the  payment  of  the  balances  due. 
the  22.5  percent  of  the  75  percent 
awarded  and  approved  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission,  which  the 
claimants   are  expecting; 

I  wish  to  emphasize  to  anybody  that 
may  have  some  doubt  about  the  attitude 
of  claimants  awaiting  the  balance  due 
that,  judging  from  the  correspondence 
I  received  from  the  Phillipines,  the 
claimants  expect  payment.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  during  debate  on  the 


rule  stated  that  claimants  received  checks 
making  it  clear  that  the  payment  was 
complete.  I  hold  In  my  l.and  copies  of 
private  property  claim  settlement  sheets 
that  clearly  indicate  that  the  balance 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  outstanding. 
The  payment  of  the  balances  on  these 
sheets  is  awaited  and  ext>ected  by  these 
people. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  there  is  not 
a  private  claim  or  Individual  involved 
in  this  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  on  page  7  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  the  list  of  claimants  includes 
287  corporations.  In  addition,  however, 
there  are  almost  86.000  individual  claim- 
ants who  have  balances  outstanding  and 
who  expect  payment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman    yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  BARRY.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  the  papers  that  he  waved  In 
the  air  were  used  Internally,  or  does  he 
know  that  those  papers  were  given  to 
the  claimants? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  This  claim  settle- 
ment sheet  IS  identified  as  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  Form  40. 
dau-d  April  1948,  which  it  Is  my  under- 
standing was  available  to  the  claimants. 
A  copy  was  seen  by  the  claimants  and 
a  copy  was  placed  m  the  claimants'  file. 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  CurtisI  and  I  have 
done  some  research  on  the  use  of  the.se 
forms,  and  no  one  can  tell  us  that  they 
have  ever  been  given  to  the  claimants. 
No  member  of  the  Commission  has  told 
us  they  were  ever  given  to  the  claimants. 
It  was  a  document  for  Internal  use  only, 
and  I  shall  cite  my  authority  for  this 
latt'r  on  in  the   debate. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  The  committee  has 
made  a  complete  search,  and  no  one  has 
come  up  with  a  statement  showing  that 
payments  already  made  to  the  claim- 
ants were  to  be  considered  as  final  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minne.sota. 

Mr  JUDD  Whether  the  clalmanUs 
saw  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  the  books 
of  the  Claims  Commission  state  clearly 
this  is  the  amount  to  be  paid.  They 
have  gotten  out  a  form  showing  this  is 
the  amount  to  be  paid.  Whether  the 
claimants  knew  it  or  not,  this  Is  a 
matter  for  our  own  consciences,  show- 
ing that  we  Intended  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  doubt  that  the 
claimants  did  not  know  about  the  bal- 
ance due  them.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  certainly  must  have  seen  the 
volume  of  letters  we  have  received  from 
claimants  that  have  outstanding  bal- 
ances due.  and  how  they  feel  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from   California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  think 
the  best  evidence  of  this  would  be  the 
members  of  the  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion themselves  who  have  testified  that 
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these  were  given  to  claimants.  You  can 
do  all  of  the  research  you  want  to  do. 
They  have  so  testified. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Yes;  we  have  had 
three  of  the  Commissioners  testifjrlng 
before  our  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Three  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  War  Damage  Commission? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  just  say.  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  and  if  he  will 
yield,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  War 
Damage  Commission,  it  has  been  almost 
17  years  since  the  war  is  over  and  that 
Commission  in  my  opinion  will  be  going 
on  117  years  from  now  because  they  will 
never  settle  all  the  claims  because  the 
minute  they  do,  they  are  out  of  business. 
They  have  been  dragging  claims  in  here 
e'er  since  they  started. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  a  correction.  I  am  sure  he 
is  referring  to  the  Poreigrn  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission. 
Mr.  HAYS.  That  U  right. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  are  referring 
here  to  the  members  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  and  that  has 
been  out  of  existence  as  of  January  15. 
1951. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  If  this  bill  is  not  passed 
will  we  not  be  placed  in  the  position  with 
respect  to  these  unpaid  claims,  of  dis- 
criminating as  to  such  claims  under  the 
procedure  we  adopted  with  respect  to 
those  claims  that  have  been  paid? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  Is 
ab.solutely  right. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  by 
the  bill  that  he  has  introduced  is  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
original  legislation  which  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress  for  the  settlement  of 
these  claims.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  on  the  Job  that 
they  have  done.  I  hope  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  will  proceed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  and  that  the 
House  will  proceed  to  the  enactment  and 
final  disposition  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  complete  my  statement,  I  would  like 
to  go  through  the  legislation  section  by 
section  In  order  to  e^cplain  to  my  col- 
leagues what  the  legislation  does. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  payments 
authorized  in  this  bill  wlU  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission.  The  Commission  will  re- 
ceive applications,  determine  that  the 
applicant  is  the  original  claimant  or  his 
successor  in  interest,  and  decide  the 
amount  remaining  unpaid  on  the  original 
award  The  amount  so  determined  will 
be  cerUfled  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury I  woxild  like  to  repeat  at  this  point 
that  only  the  awards  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1940  win 
be  affected  try  this  kflslaUoo.  No  new 
claims  win  be  allowed. 

I'urthermore,  the  bill  contains  numer- 
ous safeguards  to  pnrtnt,  the  dnpttca- 


tlon  of  payments  and  to  limit  legal  fees 
which  may  be  charged  claimants  for  as- 
sistance In  preparing  and  presenting 
their  claims. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  How  long  do  you  think  it 
will  take  this  War  Damage  Commission 
to  adjudicate  this  matter? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  should  not  take 
very  long.  The  IBM  cards  have  to  be 
brought  up  to  date,  and  should  be  no 
problon  in  that  respect.  Some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  say  that  the  IBM 
cards  are  no  longer  serviceable.  How- 
ever, the  original  files  on  the  claims 
from  which  these  IBM  cards  were  made 
up,  are  available.  Some  of  those  cards 
may  have  to  be  corrected  or  repunched. 
This,  however,  should  not  take  much 
time.  Further,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  are  provisions  in  the  bill  calling  for 
public  notification.  The  claimants  will 
have  1  year  to  file  an  application  for  a 
payment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  sincere  and  I  respect  his  position  on 
this.  I  know  when  he  says  "not  very 
long"  he  means  "not  very  long."  But  I 
do  not  think,  with  all  due  respect,  that 
"not  very  long"  to  the  gentleman  means 
the  same  thing  to  this  Ccunmission.  I 
predict  to  you  that  4  or  5  years  from 
now,  they  will  still  be  kicking  these 
claims  around. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  gentleman,  my  very  good  friend 
from  Ohio,  that  the  procedure  proposed 
in  the  committee  bill  will  not  take  any 
longer  than  that  envisioned  in  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  will  be  pro- 
[>06ed.  and  which  would  give  the  entire 
amount  to  the  Philippine  Government. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
rightful  claimants  will  receive  their  Just 
balances  much  sooner  under  the  bill 
than  under  the  substitute.  Further.  I 
doubt  that  the  claimants  would  ever  be 
satisfied  imder  the  proposed  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mizmesota. 

Mr.  JX7DD.  Why  should  it  take  so 
long  to  wind  this  up  now.  because  these 
folks  have  1  year  in  which  to  present 
themselves  and  show  their  claims  and 
that  there  is  an  unpaid  portion  of  the 
claim.  All  they  need  to  do  is  to  estab- 
lish their  identity  and  the  legality  of 
their  holding  of  this  claim  and  that 
they  did  not  buy  it  from  someone  else. 
That  is  in  order  to  avoid  sharpsters.  So 
when  they  establish  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commission  that  this  is  the  orig- 
inal peraoQ  to  whom  the  award  was 
made  or  his  heir  or  successor,  the  Gov- 
emtaaxt  or  the  Ctmmiission  pays  the 
money.  If  they  cannot  establish  that, 
then  the  claimant  does  not  get  any 
money.  There  Is  no  new  opening  of  the 
case  or  the  weighing  of  evidence  or  new 
adjodicatioo  of  the  claim  or  modifying 
the  amount  of  tbe  claim  up  or  down. 
As  long  as  the  claimant  ewtabllshes  tbe 
legiOmaej  of  his  bedding  of  tbe  dalm 
and  his  Identltj  as  tbe  legitimate  heir,  or 


successor,  tbe  claimant  wiH  be  entitled 
to  be  paid. 

Mr.  ZABLOCE:i.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  the  clari- 
fication. Further,  the  bin  provides  that 
if  the  claimant  does  not  meet  tbe  criteria 
outUned  in  the  bill  he  will  not  be  paid 
and  the  amounts  remaining  after  the 
settlement  of  valid  claims  will  revert  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  BARRY.  ISx.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  ZABLOCKI.    I  jrleld  briefly. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  the  coQoqtiy  that 
took  place  a  couple  of  minutes  ago  tho 
gentleman  made  the  statement  that  the 
Commissioners  testified  that  these  settle- 
ment sheets  had  been  mailed  to  the 
claimants.  I  have  here  a  letter  dated 
March  8.  1962,  signed  by  Prank  A.  War- 
ing, who  was  Chairman  of  tbe  Board  of 
the  Commission.  He  Is  now  In  the 
school  of  business  administration  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  refutes  the 
statement  of  the  genUeman  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  quote: 

Uafortunately.  I  cannot  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  vbetber  ttae  ■ettlcment  aheeu,  a 
copy  of  which  you  encloae  and  I  am  rrtorr- 
Ing  In  accordance  with  your  requeat,  were  in 
fact  sent  to  the  claUnanU.  I  am  IncUncd 
to  believe  that  they  were  not. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKX     I  ytekL 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  checked  Into  that  and  I 
was  assured  that  this  sheet  had  to  be 
given  to  the  claimants,  otherwise  the 
claimant  would  not  know  bow  to  make 
an  appeal.  This  sheet  shows  tbe  amount 
that  he  claimed  and  the  amount  that  was 
approved,  and  then  down  bdow  it  gives  a 
code  number  which  gives  tbe  reason  why 
the  Commission  refused  to  award  him 
the  total  amount  claimed.  He  had  to 
have  this  sheet  in  order  to  be  able  to 
submit  his  appeal.  I  am  aasured  they 
were  supposed  to  get  It.  that  if  any  did 
not  it  was  through  inadvertence. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  At  tbe  very  least 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
claimant  had  received  a  copy  of  the  set- 
tlement sheet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  get  some  time  from  his  side  I  would 
appreciate  it.  We  have  only  30  minutes 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  BARRY.  It  goes  to  tbe  poin: 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  very  briefly 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Besides  tbe  settlement 
sheet  there  is  another  sbeei  that  is  en- 
titled "Message  to  Claimants."  a  sfaee: 
that  was  signed  by  tbe  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  tbe  Commiariaoas.  In 
tbe  third  line  of  this  street  Is  tbe  sUte- 
ment: 

Should  the  Congreaa  erf  the  United  States 
malu  funlker  ap>propclaSlaa  funds  for  thu 
purpose  addttuma]  payments  wUl  be  made. 

l^it  there  is  nothing  in  here  that  says 
tiiat  tbe  Congress  will  do  this. 
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Mr.  ZABIiOCKL  The  goktleman  at- 
tended the  hearings.  I  am  sure  he  heard 
what  the  Conmiaaloncn  of  the  Phillp- 
piaca  War  Damage  Coaunlutoa  told  the 


Mr.  JXXDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geutleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZARI/XTKT      I  yUOd  briefly. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  know  of  course,  the 
Commissioners  could  not  promise  them 
when  the  money  would  be  given  them 
for  these  final  amounta  due.  because  it 
would  have  been  out  of  order  for  any 
Commtsstoner  to  promise  that  any 
amount  would  be  paid  until  the  Congress 
oX  the  United  States  made  money  avail- 
able. That  ia  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  ii  no  question,  that  of  the  75  per- 
cent allocated  to  the  claimants  22  \n  per- 
cent is  still  outstanding. 

As  to  the  matter  of  payment  in  dollars 
or  pesos  this  legislation  provides  that 
payment  shall  be  made  in  U.S.  dollars  or 
in  Philippine  pesos  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry.  Let  me  men- 
tion at  this  point  that  the  original  peso 
payment  provision  was  made  in  1946. 
At  the  time  the  legislation  was  passed. 
it  was  felt  to  be  more  desirable  to  malce 
payment  in  pesos. 

The  discretionary  authority  to  pay  the 
claims  in  U.S.  dollars  or  in  Philippiiie 
pesos  will  not  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  dollars  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated. It  will  not  result  In  inequi- 
table treatment  of  different  claimants. 
It  was  put  in  the  bill  for  two  reasons: 

First,  it  will  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  avoid  complications  in- 
volved in  exchange  rate  changes  whicli 
cannot  be  accurately  forecast  at  the 
moment. 

Secondly.  It  will  strengthen  his  hand 
In  negotiations  with  the  Philippine 
Government. 

This  legislation  farther  provides  de- 
tailed safeguards  on  pa3rments  to  claim- 
ants residing  outside  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Section  5  provides  that  payments  to 
claimants  residing  outside  the  Philip - 
pmes  will  be  made  only  after  they  have 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
that  they  have  Invested  the  full  amoiint 
oX  the  original  award  hi  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  or 
economic  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

It  was  stated  earlier  in  the  debate  on 
the  rule  that  there  is  a  section  exempt- 
ing those  payments  from  certain  re- 
quirements. 

This  provision  was  included  simply  to 
fulfill  the  original  intent  of  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  want  to 
clear  up  something  that  has  been  said 
here  I  was  one  of  those  who  was  on 
tlie  committee.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  FMr.  Judd).  and  I  are  the 
only  two  remaining  who  were  on  the 
original  Commission,  and  I  think  we  are 
as  competent  to  speak  on  the  intent  of 
Congress  at  that  time  as  anyone. 


I  want  to  read  what  was  written  into 
the  report  of  the  «'^wimttt.i>^  in  reference 
to  the  Philippine  war  damage  bill  of 
that  time: 

Whii*  tltc  committee  faels  it  !■  urgently 
necessary  to  provide  througb  ttUa  legUlA- 
Uou  toi  me  rebuilding  and  reataratlun  of 
the  phyetcsl  plants  of  tt>«  Philippines.  It  is 
generally  realized  that  additional  leglsletloo 
will  protmhly  be  neoeeaery  In  tbe  futore  to 
augoacnt  and  rapplement  the  beneAte  which 
will    be    accompUahed   through   S.    1610. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  very  briefly  outlined  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  legl&lation  wc  are  consid- 
ering. 

In  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment last  year  settled  its  obligation  to 
the  United  States  under  the  Romulo- 
Snyder  Agreement  by  the  pasrment  of 
$20  million.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  present  administration  and  the 
preceding  administration,  as  well  as  the 
Truman  administration  and  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  are  all  on  record  In 
fiivor  of  payment  of  the  Philippine  war 
damage  claim.s. 

Furthermore,  anruments  In  favor  of 
this  legislation  are  reinforced  by  recent 
developments  in  the  Philippine.s. 

The  new  Macapagal  administration 
has  moved  enervetically  to  abolish  ex- 
change controls,  to  ."Stabilize  the  peso 
at  its  true  value,  and  to  lift  many  other 
goverrunental  restrictions  on  economic 
activity.  The  enactment  of  HR  8617 
will  provide  needed  support  for  thLi  dra- 
matic shift  toward  a  free  economy  It 
will  have  beneficial  effect  on  Unit«l 
States-Philippine  relations  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  branch,  be  of 
substantial  assl.':tance  to  the  United 
States  in  attainin;;  our  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

I  wish  to  empha-size  that  the  Philip- 
pine people,  by  and  large,  are  people  with 
small  incomes  The  vast  majority  of 
claims  affected  by  thi.s  legislation  will 
go  to  small  businessmen  For  more  than 
10  years  there  people  have  been  waiting 
for  the  United  State.s  to  fulfill  \is  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  balance  of  their  claims 

Let  me  quote  from  General  MacAr- 
thurs  statement  i.s.suod  upon  his  return 
to  New  York  City  from  the  Philippine.s 
la.st  year  in  which  he  referred  to  Amer- 
ican-Phihppine  relations.  It  appears  on 
page  90  of  the  hearings,  and  pa^e  5  of 
the  report 

General  MacArthur  said 

We  have  no  ally  so  completely  I<^y.il  and 
devoted. 

There  la.  homcver.  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  feeling  that  tn  its  relatire  dealings  with 
the  nations  of  the  wcjrld  the  United  States 
has  tended  to  overioulc  to  sume  enteiit  th>^ 
needs  and  necessities  and  even  the  Jum 
claims   upon   us  of  the  Philippines.    •    •    • 

While  nothing  can  seriously  Jpfipardlze  the 
common  cause  which  binds  our  two  coun- 
tries together,  the  belief  of  the  Flllplnne  |;i 
the  American  sense  of  Juirtlre  Is  a  very  pre- 
cious Ideal  which  should  not  be  lii;htly  sac- 
rificed. 

To  baggie  with  them  on  matters  In  wlilch 
they  have  a  Just  claim  or  on  queaUona  of 
quotas  or  econonilc  priorities  Is  to  do  Juit 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hoiJe  this  bill  will  re- 
ceive the  overwhelming  approval  of  this 
body.      This  is  needed  in  order  that  our 


Government  can  fulfill  its  moral  obliga- 
tion.  and  in  the  interest  of  continued 
and  increased  cooperation  with  a  loyal 
and  devoted  ally,  the  FbilippineB. 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  i^ifhiggn 
LMr.  Baoouricu)  I . 

Mr.  BROOMfT£LD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HR.  8617.  the  Philip- 
pines war  claims  bill 

Just  the  other  day.  I  was  readinc  the 
statement  of  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
the  former  Philippine  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  who  recently  retired,  aiy^ 
who  is  on  his  way  bacl^  to  Manila. 

Gen.  Romulo.  a  good  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  United  States,  had  some 
words  for  us  which  I  beheve  have  special 
significance  today.  Just  prior  to  his  de- 
parture, he  said: 

If  I  leave  America  with  any  Him  of  lore- 
budlug  at  all,  with  any  nagging  eeiia*  that  It 
Is  gulnt;  to  fall  In  the  ultimate  test  ot  Its 
historic  role.  It  la  on  thU  laaue  alone — If  this 
country  f.iils.  It  will  be  not  because  the  foe 
proved  to  have  something  better,  but  beeause 
America  itself  faUed  within  Iteetf  to  be  what 
It  claimed  to  be. 

The  problem  Is  not  your  Innage,  but  what 
you  are  and  this  U  ImprUited  deep  oa  every- 
one s  mind  everywhere,  and  this  has  Its 
greut  liiUjngible  cfTecU  on  the  political  paths 
talien  by  others  and  the  forms  adopted  by 
iheni 

Today,  in  our  vote  on  H.R.  8617.  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  what  we  claim 
to  be.  We  have  a  chance  to  help  erase 
an  old  debt  owed  a  loyal  and  trusted 
friend. 

It  1.S  a  debt  of  honor.  It  Is  a  debt  we 
have  owed  far  too  long.  It  la  a  debt 
upon  our  national  conscience  and  our 
s»'n.se  of  justice  and  fair  play  demands 
that  It  be  paid. 

The  amount  due  is  $73  million.  Pay- 
ment would  settle  this  debt  of  16  years 
standing  once  and  for  all. 

Payment  is  a  promise  we  made  to  our- 
selves under  previous  legislation  In  years 
past. 

How  did  we  acquire  this  obligation? 

Let  us  Ro  back,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
days  of  CorreKidor,  to  the  bloody  fight- 
ing and  destruction  of  the  Philippines, 
to  the  hopele.ss  rearguard  action  fought 
by  American  soldiers,  sailors,  uni  ma- 
irit.s  and  one  of  the  crack  fighting  out- 
fiUs  in  the  world,  the  Filipino  Scouts. 

Let  us  remember  the  bombings,  the 
shelllngs.  the  blastings  by  the  Japanese 
of  the  Philippines,  the  burnings  and  the 
explosions  set  by  American  and  Fillpmo 
alike  to  deny  valuable  faclhties  to  the 
enemy. 

We  remember  the  collapse  of  Corregl- 
dor.  the  famous  words  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  "I  shall  return."  We  remember 
the  gu*  mlla  warfare  the  Filipinos  waged 
against  the  occupation  forces  of  Japan 
even  after  our  troops  had  t>een  killed, 
captured  or  had  escaped  to  Austrlalia. 

We  remember  the  pitched  battles  the 
Kuemllas  waged  from  the  Jungles  and 
the  terrible  retribution  Inflicted  by  the 
Japanese  on  the  Piiilippines  for  this  con- 
tinued resistance. 

We  remember  the  bombing  of  Manila, 
and  of  Japanese  strongpoints  by  our 
planes  and  naval  batteries  prior  to  our 
liberation  of  the  Philippines.  We  re- 
memiier  the  house-to-house  battles,  the 
bridges,  the  homes,  the  factories  and  the 
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docks  and  harbors  that  turned  to  dust 
and  ashes  in  the  door-to-door,  house- 
to-house,  villace-to-vlllage  battle. 

General  MacArthur  did  return,  as  he 
promised.  But  the  Philippinea  he  had 
known  in  peaceful  years,  in  years  prior 
to  World  War  n.  was  no  more. 

The  cities  were  burned  out  shells.  The 
villages  were  piles  of  smouldering  ruins. 
Thousands  had  died.  Thousands  were 
maimed,  injured  beyond  beUef.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  homeless,  suf- 
fering from  the  famine,  the  shock  and 
the  pain  of  war. 

We  took  to  our  hearts  the  plight  of 
these  bruised  and  bleeding  islands 
which,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  had  be- 
come a  major  battleground. 

We  gave  the  Phihppines  our  assist- 
ance, our  technical  advice.  We  gave 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies.  We 
promised  restitution  to  the  survivors  who 
had  suffered  from  our  shells,  our  bombs. 
our  own  weapons  of  war. 

But.  most  important,  we  gave  the 
Philippines  her  freedom. 

On  July  4,  1946.  the  Philippines  be- 
came a  sovereign  nation,  free  to  conduct 
Its  own  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  free 
to  rule  Itself  as  its  citizens  saw  fit. 

It  is  to  our  eternal  credit  that  the 
people  of  the  PhiUppines  thought  so 
highly  of  us  that  they  modeled  their 
own  new  government  on  our  pattern. 
It  is  to  our  eternal  credit  that  the  Philip- 
pines has  been,  and  will  remain,  our 
stanchest  ally  in  Southeast  Asia,  our 
most  invulnerable  bastion  against  the 
spread  of  atheistic  communism  in  that 
strategic  part  of  the  world. 

History  has  shown  us  that  the  Philip- 
pines learned  its  lessons  in  democracy, 
in  freedom,  very  well  indeed.  In  the 
five  national  elections  held  In  the  Philip- 
pines since  its  Independence,  Fihpinos 
have  elected  five  different  Presidents. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  Phihppines  as  part  of  my  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  Far  East  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  found  myself  in  Manila  while  the  votes 
were  being  counted  to  determine  who 
the  next  President  of  the  Philippines 
would  be. 

I  assure  you  that  there  was  all  the 
tension,  all  the  drama,  all  the  concern 
in  the  Philippines  in  their  own  national 
election  as  anything  we  have  experi- 
enced here  in  the  United  States  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  PhiUppines  has  demonstrated 
that  Its  people  have  the  responslbiUty, 
the  education,  the  courage  and  the  con- 
victions to  make  our  form  of  govern- 
ment work  for  them,  as  their  servant, 
and  not  as  their  master. 

Yes.  the  Philippines  has  learned  its 
le.s.son  well,  but  have  we? 

Under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946,  we  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
damage  done  by  our  planes,  our  ships, 
our  troops  in  the  reoccupation  of  the 
islands. 

We  have  already  paid  $389  mllUon  on 
these  claims.  We  still  owe  $73  mllUon. 
according  to  our  own  act  passed  here 
in  Congress  which  would  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose and  Intent  of  the  law. 

In  considering  this  bill,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  claims  involved  are  not 


claims  of  the  PhlliK>lDe  Ooyemment 
agahist  the  Uj8.  Goremment  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  agreement  between  two  gov- 
onmentB. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  never 
been  directly  Involved  in  these  claims. 
The  UJ8.  Government,  in  1946.  made  an 
offer  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
to  assist  in  the  rehabiUtation  of  the 
Philippines  and  established  a  Commis- 
sion to  receive  claims,  to  evaluate  them, 
and  to  make  awards.  This  Commission 
was  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
although  one  of  the  members  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Philippine  citisen. 

Individuals  and  corporations  in  the 
Philippines  were  invited  to  submit 
claims  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  paid.  We  did  not  tell  them  at 
that  time  that  we  would  pay  part  of  the 
claims  or  that  we  would  pay  something 
then  and  more  later  depending  on 
conditions.  We  said  to  them :  Go  ahead 
and  repair  the  war  devastation  to  your 
country  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  we  will 
make  money  available  to  compensate  you 
for  your  claims  for  war  damage.  We 
encouraged  the  people  of  the  PhiUppines 
to  use  whatever  resources  they  could  to 
get  the  Job  done,  not  to  wait  and  see  how 
much  money  was  going  to  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Job  of  reconstruction  has  been 
done  in  a  most  impressive  manner. 
But  we  have  not  kept  faith  with  the 
PhlUppine  people,  most  of  them  small 
businessmen  to  whom  we  made  com- 
mitments. 

There  is  some  tendency  in  the  United 
States  perhaps  to  feel  that  the  issue  in- 
volved here  is  primarily  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  the  PhlUppine  Government  and 
that  since  the  PhlUppine  Government 
has  changed  a  number  of  times  over  the 
years,  this  commitment  is  not  one  of 
very  direct  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
PhiUppines. 

Exactly  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
claims  involved  are  those  of  Individuals 
and  business  firms  adjudicated  before 
the  year  1948  and  as  yet  unpaid.  Every 
holder  of  such  claim  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  years  ago  the  US.  Government 
made  a  promise  to  him  which  it  has 
faUed  to  Uve  up  to,  and  every  holder 
of  such  a  claim  is  hoping  that  we  will 
do  the  right  thing  and  live  up  to  our 
obligations. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here 
and  tell  you  that  if  we  do  not  pay  this 
claim,  if  we  do  not  honor  this  moral  ob- 
Ugation  to  a  proven  friend,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Phihppines  are  going  to  be 
any  less  our  friends  than  they  have  in 
the  past. 

They  do  not  measure  friendship  in 
such  terms.  They  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  freedom,  the  sovereignty  we 
gave  to  them  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  freedom  which  they  fought  and 
died  for  as  valiantly  as  any  of  our  heroes 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  is  far  too  pre- 
cious a  gift,  far  too  valuable  a  right,  to 
be  measured  in  doUars  and  cents. 

Also,  I  can  not  say  that  the  Filipinos 
are  going  to  become  "neutrals,"  or  swing 
toward  the  Communist  bloc  if  we  do  not 
honor  this  debt. 

If  the  Filipinos  have  had  one  criticism 
of  us  as  a  nation,  one  area  in  which  they 


feel  we  have  been  weak,  been  Tacillating. 
it  is  that  we  have  not  stood  op  strongly 
enough  to  the  Communists. 

The  people  of  the  miilippines  not  only 
sumxnt  our  efforts  in  the  Far  East  to 
contahi  the  spread  of  the  Red  oligarchy, 
they  are  willing  to  go  farther.  They 
have  evoi  offered  th^r  own  troops  for 
use  in  this  lukewarm  war  which  has 
beoi  waged  on  so  many  fronts  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  people  of  the  PhlUmdnes  have 
urged  us  to  take  a  stronger  stand  in 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiation. 
and  have  prodded  SEATO  monbers  to 
awaken  to  the  danger  this  vital  part  of 
the  world  faces  from  those  who  would 
muzzle  freedom  and  bury  individual  op- 
portunity. 

Many  of  my  coUeagiies  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  voiced  the 
opinion  that  we  are.  perhaps,  too  leni- 
ent with  the  "neutrals"  and  forget  our 
friends. 

My  coUeagues.  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  help  a  true  friend,  a  friend  whose 
troops  have  served  side  by  side  with  our 
own  in  terrible  conflict,  a  friend  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  an  enemy  attack  with- 
out question,  without  a  whimper  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  energy. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  worth  having  for  a  friend, 
that  we  honor  our  commitmoits.  that  we 
stand  by  our  obligations. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  do  not 
want  to  haggle  with  us  ova*  these  war 
claims.  They  have  already  told  us  that 
if  these  claims  are  honored  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  they  wiU  be  considered 
paid  in  full  by  that  Government  and  no 
new  claims  will  be  permitted. 

They  want  our  friendship  to  continue 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  trust,  respect,  and 
loyalty,  and  they  wlU  not  let  the  doUars 
nor  the  pesos  in  this  bill  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  mutual  friendship. 

Last  year.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
after  his  triumphant  visits  to  the 
PhiUppines.  made  some  statements  which 
I  think  it  wise  for  aU  of  us  to  remember 
at  this  time. 
Of  the  PhiUppines.  he  said: 

The  morale  of  the  nation  U  of  the  highest 
order  and  reflects  clearly  its  friendship.  Its 
affection  and  Its  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  United  Stiktes.  We  have  no  ally  so 
completely  loyal  and  devoted. 

There  is.  however,  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  feeling  that  In  Its  relative  dealings  with 
the  nations  of  the  world  the  United  States 
has  tended  to  overlook  to  some  extent  the 
needs  and  necessities  and  even  the  Just 
claims  upon  us  of  the  Philippines.  The 
restitution  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  our 
forces  which  was.  of  course,  necessitated  by 
the  exigencies  of  war.  has  not  received  ade« 
quate  compensation  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  lavish  grants  made  to  nations 
proclaiming  neuti-nllty  and  even  to  the 
former  enemy  countries  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 

While  nothing  can  seriously  jeopardise 
the  common  cause  which  binds  our  two 
countries  together,  the  belief  of  the  Filipinos 
In  the  American  sense  of  justice  Is  a  very 
preclotis  Ideal  which  should  not  be  lightly 
sacrificed. 

To  haggle  with  them  on  matters  In  which 
they  have  a  Just  claim  or  on  questions  of 
quotas  or  economic  priorities  is  to  do  just 
that.  The  Philippines  shotUd  be  treated  by 
us  for  what  she  has  been,  what  she  Is.  .and 
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what  «h*  e«n  ba  tzpectcd  to  be  In  tbe 
future.  81m  aiwuld  be  accorded  Uie  very 
enc«  of  moat- favored   nation   treatment. 
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The  GoTemment  of  the  Philippines, 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  the  sover- 
eign nation  of  the  Philippines  is  not  go- 
ing to  rise  or  fall  on  what  we  do  here 
today,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  sum  of  money  would  ease  the  want. 
the  despair  of  many,  and  be  welcome  as- 
sistance to  the  Filipinos  and  tlieir  econ- 
omy. 

We  owe  this  money  not  so  much  to  the 
Philippines  as  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
honcw*  our  conunitments.  The  Philip- 
pines will  flourish  politically,  economi- 
cally, and  morally  whether  we  pay  our 
bills  or  not.  But  I  think  we  will  have  lost 
a  little  of  our  integrity,  a  little  of  our 
honor.  In  our  own  eyes  if  we  do  not  meet 
this  obligation. 

The  American  image  will  be  a  little  less 
clear,  a  little  tarnished,  by  this  failure. 
There  are  those  in  the  world  who  are 
working  full  time  attempting  to  destroy 
our  image,  to  cloud  its  meaning,  to  blur 
its  outline. 

Bui  we  arc  dealing  with  more  than 
Images,  which  at  best  can  be  but  reflec- 
tions of  what  we  are.  We  are  dealing 
with  our  heart  and  our  soul  as  a  nation, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  to  ourselves 
that  we  demonstrate  that  we  still  have 
both  Intact  and  in  good  working  order 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.    I  would  be  happy 
to  jrieW  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  a  little  concerned, 
of  course,  about  the  statement  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  I  wonder  if  anyone  present  can 
tell  us  just  how  much  in  dollars  we  have 
•ent  to  the  Philippines  in  the  last  16 
years?  Does  anyone  know  how  much 
foreign  aid  we  have  given  them,  plus 
the  $400  million,  plus  the  $120  million. 
now  they  want  $73  million?  They  were 
Included  In  the  aid  bUl  last  year,  they 
are  included  in  the  aid  bill  this  year,  and 
they  will  be  included  in  that  bill  every 
year  hereafter.  If  that  represents  being 
overlooked.  I  would  like  to  be  overlooked 
sometime. 

Can  anyone  answer  that  question? 
Mr.  JXJDD.     Mr.  Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  the  pur- 
pose of  responding  to  the  question  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JUDD.     The  total  amount  of  as- 
sistance given  for  war  damage  and  the 
other  means  by  which  American  money 
has  gone  to  the  Philippines,  la  a  total  of 
$1,675   mlllfon.     Of   this   amount,   eco- 
nomic aid  represents  $1^84.900,000.  and 
military  aid  represents  $390  million.     It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  figure  in- 
cludes    pensions     and     allotments     to 
Filipinos    who    were    members    of    the 
VS.    Armed    Forces.      As    the    gentle- 
miui     knows,     we     have     a     Veterans' 
Administration  agency  and  hospital  out 
there,  and  those  persons  who  arc  hos- 
pitalized are  taken  car&«f  on  equal  basis 
with   our  own   military  personnel   and 
veterans,  when  it  comes  to  these  benefits. 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  BROOaOTELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words.  In  ifl 
years  they  have  received  $1,675  million, 
which  is  atmut  $100  million  a  year? 
They  have  been  overlooked  at  a  pretty 
good  rate.  I  would  say. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BROOMPIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der how  the  gentleman  justifies  private 
claims  here  as  against  those  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
JuDDl.  pensions  for  Filipinos  who  served 
and  payments  to  others  that  are  not 
listed  here.  Does  the  gentleman  feel,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Brazil  where 
American  property  was  seized,  that  we 
should  try  to  treat  the  companies  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  manner  and 
reimburse  them? 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman  in 
this  way.  No.  1,  we  made  the  agree- 
ment in  1946  that  we  were  going  to  pay 
75  percent  of  these  damages  This  was 
an  agreement  made  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Philippines.  This  is  a 
moral  obligation  that  we  have.  I  say 
that  we  ousht  to  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ment by  paying  the  balance  tliat  we 
owe. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Who  made  the  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  TTie  US.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  BECKER.     The  Congress  did  not 
pass  legislation  providing  that? 
Mr.  BROOMPIELD.     Yes.  they  did. 
Mr.  BECKER.     To   pay   this  kind  of 
claim? 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  They  paid  up  to 
52  percent  of  them.  They  appropriated 
$400  million. 

Mr.  BECKER  I  thought  we  had  been 
paying  these  amounts  in  past  years. 
What  has  been  this  money  of  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred earlier? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  The  $400  mil- 
lion was  to  pay  claims  under  $500. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  bal- 
ance of  the  claims  over  $500  which  were 
not  paid,  which  amount  to  a  little  over 
22  percent  of  the  claims. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
overlooking  one  point.  I  went  back  and 
read  the  original  hearings.  They  said 
that  we  are  going  to  appropriate  $400 
million  which  we  think  will  take  care  of 
these  claims  to  the  extent  of  75  percent. 
There  was  a  dlsctisslon  in  the  commit- 
tee, as  I  read  It.  about  whether  they 
shoukl  make  that  specific  and  they  de- 
cided that  they  would  not  make  It  spe- 
cific; this  was  an  estimate. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  That  is  right 
Mr.  HAYS.  To  the  extent  that  an 
estimate  is  a  moral  obligation  I  will  be 
the  first  to  confess  that  It  is  there.  But 
if  I  say  to  you.  "I  am  going  to  pay  you 
up  to  so  many  dollars  and  we  think  thi.s 
will  represent  75  percent  of  the  total. 
I    think    you    are    on    rather    tenuous 


ground  All  of  this  debate  is  on  meet- 
ing a  moral  obligation  that  we  have. 
But  we  said,  "We  will  give  you  $400  mil- 
lion and  we  will  divide  it  as  best  we  can 
and  we  think  it  will  take  care  of  75 
percent."  We  did  appropriate  It  and 
they  did  divide  it.  and  it  took  care  of 
only  5$  percent. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mn-LiR) 
said,  he  and  I  were  on  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs  which  handled  this  mat- 
ter when  the  war  was  still  on;  we  started 
working  on  it  then.  There  were  three 
figures  before  our  committee,  all  esti- 
mates. One  was  $500  million  and  an- 
other estimate  was  $600  million.  The 
committee  said.  "We  will  provide  $400 
million  now.  and  if  more  is  necessary. 
they  can  come  back  again." 

I  made  this  statement  on  the  floor  of 
Congres.s.  and  it  can  be  found  In  the 
Record  for  April  10.  1946. 

I  doubt  that  »400  million  will  ultimately 
b«  enough  and  I  want  the  record  to  ihow 
thiit  fact  We  in  the  committee  recognize 
that  we  may  have  to  IncreaM  the  amount 
somewhat  We  are  conservative  In  our  eetl- 
mate  We  said,  let  us  authorize  tWe  amount 
now  until  we  see  how  things  go.  If  an- 
uiher  hundred  miUlon  or  even  (300  million 
Is  eventually  needed  to  put  the  PhUlpplnes 
back  on  a  8<:]und  basis.  1  am  sure  we  will 
do  tt. 

This  was  .said  in  the  debate.  Nobody 
challon.^'ed  it  or  disagreed.  This  was  the 
position  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Congress,  which  was  made  clear  in  the 
RscoRD  and  understood  by  all. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  frtun  Min- 
nesota says  that  this  $73  million  is  not 
going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  put- 
ting the  Philippines  back  on  a  sound 
basis? 

Mr.  JUDD     No. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  is  purely  a  windfall, 
mainly  to  a  group  of  large  corporations. 
They  are  going  to  get  it.  I  have  found 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  says  that  they 
have  to  use  it  to  rehabilitate  the  Philip- 
pines. They  will  be  able  to  use  it  any 
way  they  want  to  use  it.  and  you  and  I 
know  how  they  will  use  it. 

Mr  JUDD.  But  only  if  they  can  estab- 
lish to  the  ."lati.^faction  of  the  Cbmmls- 
slon  that  they  have  already  invested  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines  an 
equal  or  larger  amount  than  the  re- 
maining amount  due  them  under  the 
awards. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  also,  if  I  may  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  Sfi.OOO 
of  these  claims  are  under  the  $25,000 
figure. 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr  GeoKGE  P.  Mh-lerI. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  It  should  be  made 
clear  at  this  time  that  any  of  the  moneys 
involved  here  have  been  expended  In  the 
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rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines.  Be- 
fore a  claim  could  be  approved  an  agree- 
ment had  to  be  entered  into  that  the 
money  would  be  spent,  and  this  money 
was  spent  by  the  clalmsmts  at  the  time 
their  claims  were  approved.  This  is  how 
the  Philippines  were  helped  to  be  re - 
hablliUted.  This  was  a  Rehabilitation 
Act.  It  was  not  reimbursing  people  for 
losses.  Before  they  could  get  it  they  had 
to  agree  to  spend  this  money  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  money  was  spent 
in  the  Philippines. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage on  page  4  of  the  bill,  and  to  stress 
particularly  the  language  beginning  in 
line  10.  "since  the  date  of  the  loss  or 
damage  on  account  of  which  the  original 
award  was  made  he  has  heretofore  in- 
vested in  such  manner  as  furthered  the 
rehabilitation  or  economic  development 
of  the  Philippines." 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  fMr.  Hays]  said  that  the  require- 
ment for  reinvestment  in  the  Philippines 
had  been  waived. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Because 
this  money  was  spent  12  to  15  years  ago 
when  these  people  got  their  money.  The 
only  place  they  can  waive  It  Is  to  be 
paid  in  dollars  In  this  country  now 
rather  than  in  pesos. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  It  is  repaid  now.  This 
is  to  be  a  reinvestment? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  It  is  a  past 
Investment  they  will  be  paid  for.  This 
will  bring  it  up  to  75  percent. 

I  want  to  i>Qint  out  that  we  do  have 
an   obligation   toward   the   Philippines. 
Somebody  has  said  that  the  Philippines 
would  have  been   invaded  whether   we 
were  there  or  not,  and  whether  we  were 
there   or   not   we   would   have   invaded 
the   Philippines    ourselves   In   order    to 
choke  off  the  Japanese  in  their  attempt 
to   control    the   resources   of   southeast 
Asia.    Read  the  reports  recently  issued 
by    the    Japanese    admiral    who    com- 
manded at  Pearl  Harbor.    He  told  why 
they    were    not    Interested    In    tat-ing 
Hawaii.     They    wanted    to    Isolate    the 
Philippines   so   they   could   get  the   oil 
and  other  resources  In  Asia  to  fight  the 
war.      So   the    war    in   the   Philippines 
would  have  been  fought  for  this  reason. 
These  people  were  our  wards  for  50 
years.     They  have  been  brought  up  in 
our  Likeness  and  image.    They  have  been 
given  our  ideas  of  democracy.    Let  me 
point  out   that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
resistance  of  the  Philippine  people  dur- 
ing the  war  the  Japanese  would  have 
been   able   to  continue  to  fight  on  for 
several  years.     The  troops  that  it  took 
to  keep  control  and  the  endless  supplies 
that  were  sent  In  to  the  Philippines  and 
the  battles  that  took  place  bled  Japan 
white,  so  white  that  when  the  chips  were 
down  and  we  thought  they  had  troops 
in  Manchuria  and  elsewhere,  they  were 
nothing  but  a  shell  of  armies.    They  had 
been  depleted   to  send  reserves  to  the 
Philippines.     That    was    the   result   of 
bleeding  them  white  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.    The  contribution  of  the  Philip- 
pine people  had  been  great.     They  are 
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our  cousins.  They  are  the  only  nation 
in  the  Orient  today  on  which  this  coun- 
try can  rely.  They  are  the  only  ones 
that  haye  invited  us  to  come  there  and 
use  their  islands  as  an  outpoet.  The  re- 
lationship betweoi  these  two  govern- 
ments has  been  great 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  what  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Judo). 
told  us.  We  had  no  idea  how  much 
money  this  was  going  to  take.  We  said 
we  will  accept  the  figure  of  $400  million 
and  that  is  what  we  wrote  in  the  report. 
I  am  going  to  read  the  language  again: 

While  the  committee  feels  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  provide  through  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  rebuilding  and  reetoratlon  of 
the  physical  plants  of  the  Philippines,  it  Is 
generally  realized  that  additional  legislation 
will  probably  be  necessary  in  the  future  to 
augment  and  supplement  the  benefits  which 
will  be  accomplished  through  S.  1610. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  about  half  a 
dozen  questions  that  we  ought  to  ask 
regarding  this  bill  to  authorize  payment 
of  the  balance  of  awards  made  for  dam- 
age sustained  In  the  Philippines  during 
World  War  n. 

The  first  question  is  whether  we  should 
pay  anything. 

The  second  is :  If  anything,  how  much 
it  should  be? 

The  third  question  is:  How  are  the 
payments  to  be  made — if  it  is  decided  to 
make  them? 

The  fourth  Is :  In  what  currency  should 
they  be  made? 

The  fifth  is  whether  payments  should 
be  made  to  all  legitimate  claimants.  In- 
cluding Americans  who  are  not  now  resi- 
dent in  the  Philippines. 

May  I  take  up  the  ones  about  which 
there  is  most  disagreement. 

Should  the  U.S.  Congress  at  this  time 
authorize  the  payment  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  awards  made  under  UjS. 
legislation  by  the  War  Damage  Commis- 
skxi  in  the  Philippines  set  up  for  that 
purpose?  I  believe  that  we  should  au- 
UMMize  such  payments,  for  two  main  rea- 
sons. One.  the  moral  obligation,  and 
that  Is  the  overriding  reason;  the  other 
Is  the  practical  reason  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  for  our  country  in  the  whole 
Far  East. 

We  In  the  Congress  in  1946  gave  ova 
people  and  the  Filipinos  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  would  pay 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  amounts  awarded 
by  the  War  Damage  Commission  on 
claims  that  individuals  or  corporations 
or  firms  or  institutions  like  chtux^hes  and 
schools  submitted  for  damage  suffered 
during  the  war.  As  was  said  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  George 
P.  MiLLra],  he  and  I  were  serving  on  the 
old  Insulsu"  Affairs  Committee  when  It 
prepared  and  qx)nsored  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946'.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt  was  our  Governor 
General  to  the  Phihppinea,  which  did  not 
as  yet  have  its  independence,  but  had  a 
Commonwealth  status  with  relation  to 
the  Ubited  States.  The  Governor  Gen- 
eral and  his  staff  wodced  very  closely 
with  the  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship   of    the    distinguished    gentleman 


from  Mis»)uri,  Mr.  Jasper  Bell.     The 
policy  was  adopted,  after  much  consid- 
eration, that  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the 
islands  most  effectively  it  would  be  better 
to  make  payments  to  the  more  than  a 
million  persons  and  businesses  and  in- 
stitutions  which  had  suffered  damage 
ranging  from  the  loss  of  a  caribou  or  the 
destruction  of  a  little  hut  or  agricultural 
tools  and  machir^ry  to  the  partial  or 
total  destruction  of  a  factory  or  school 
or  hospital,  or  whatever  it  was.    After 
adjudicaticsi    by    tiie    Commission    ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman,  more  than 
a  million  awards  were  made  and  all  were 
paid  up  to  $500  out  of  the  $400  million 
provided  by  Congress  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  rJairry?  ap- 
proved  would  perhaps   amount  to   be- 
tween $500  million  and  $600  million— 
which  proved  to  be  a  very  accurate  esti- 
mate.   But  with  no  reliable  data  avail- 
able at  the  time,  the  committee  voted  to 
authorize  only  $400  million  to  start  with, 
more  could  be  provided  later  if  needed  to 
pay  the  awards,  up  to  the  75  percent  au- 
thorized in  the  bill.    Up  to  $500  was  im- 
mediately paid  on  each  award  made  and 
that  took  care  of  about  1  million  of  the 
claims.    A  little  more  than  86,000  fiaimc 
were  left  on  which  more  than  $500  each 
had  been  awarded.     These  86.000-plus 
claimants  were  first  paid  40  percent  of 
the  amount  awarded  in  excess  of  $500. 
Later  another  12.5  percent  was  paid,  ex- 
hausting the  $400  million  Congress  had 
appropriated.     This  left  a  gap  of  22^ 
percent  between  the  52  V&  percent  paid 
and  the  75  percent  to  which  the  claim- 
ants were  entitled  under  the  understand- 
ing which  we  In  the  committee  as  well  as 
the  Filipinos  certainly  had  at  the  t-imp 
This  bill  is  to  authorize  payment  of  that 
unpaid  balance  of  22  Vz  percent. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  at 
that  time  was  very  weak  and  unstable, 
the  country  had  been  under  Japanese 
military  occupation  for  4  years.  Our 
own  view  was  that  we  should  not  give 
the  whole  amount  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment because  it  was  not  strong 
enough  to  handle  the  difficult  problem  of 
such  extensive  rehabilitation.  There 
would  be  Incredible  pressures  put  upon 
the  men  in  charge  at  a  time  when  they 
had  all  they  could  do  to  get  tiie  Philip- 
pines back  on  its  feet.  By  giving  pay- 
ments to  the  more  than  1  million  dam- 
aged persons  who  would  use  It  to  rebuild, 
replace,  or  repair  their  homes  or  to  get 
their  little  stores  or  farms  going,  the 
whole  economy  would  be  stimulated  more 
than  by  giving  a  lot  of  money  at  the  top 
in  the  hope  it  would  get  down  to  the 
people  under  the  tirlnkle-down  phi- 
losophy. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Recognizing  the  moral 
obligation,  which  everyone  seems  to 
agree  to,  the  War  Damage  Commission 
has  gone  out  of  operation,  so  why  has  it 
taken  these  more  than  15  years  to  handle 
these  claims? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  reason  was  this:  At 
the  time  the  Commission  ran  out  of 
money  in  1950-51,  we  were  at  war  in 
Korea.    Nobody  knew  what  was  going 
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to  happen  In  Aal*.  and  attention  waa 
focused  on  Korea.  If  It  had  not  been 
for  the  upaet  condltlotu  In  that  part  of 
the  world.  I  think  the  Oongreas  at  that 
time,  when  the  matter  was  fresh  in  our 
minds,  would  unquestionably  have  made 
this  amount  available. 

Another  reason  why  there  has  be«;n 
some  dllBculty  in  arriving  at  the 
amounts  still  due  was  that  in  1948  a 
special  bill  was  passed — I  believe  it  was 
Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCoMtACK],  now  our 
distinguished  Speaker — to  give  more 
complete  and  in  some  cases  total  reim- 
bursement to  schools,  hospitals,  orphan- 
ages, and  churches  for  damages  sustained 
to  property  connected  with  their  educa- 
tional, medical,  and  welfare  work. 
Therefore,  a  good  many  of  the  original 
claims  have  now  been  paid  in  full  under 
that  legislation.  That  is  one  reason  why 
this  $73  million  is  a  maTlmiim ;  we  know 
that  the  amount  actually  still  due  is  con- 
siderably less  because  of  payments  made 
under  other  legislation.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  much  less  and  cannot  know 
until  this  bill  is  passed  and  funds  are 
made  available  to  dig  out  the  records  and 
a  reconstruction  is  made  of  all  the  pay- 
ments made,  the  amounts  still  due.  and 
so  on.  Then  we  will  know  exactly  how 
much  is  still  to  be  paid.  My  guess  Is 
that  it  will  not  be  over  $65  million,  per- 
haps still  less. 

Mr.  EVINS.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  very 
diffleult  to  ascertain  the  amount  because 
of  the  lapse  of  time.  Are  the  records 
available? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Sufficient  data  is  avail- 
able so  that  we  know  the  $73  million  wUI 
be  more  than  sufficient  There  are  firm 
records  on  that.  Some  of  the  old  IBM 
cards  are  dog-eared  and  twisted  and  will 
not  go  through  the  machines.  These 
might  have  to  be  remade,  but  they  also 
have  a  master  list  on  which  the  major 
figures  of  aU  the  claims  have  been  copied. 
Therefore  it  will  not  be  as  much  of  an 
administrative  problem  to  determine  who 
is  due  what  as  we  first  thought  would  be 
the  ease. 

Mr.  EVTNS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rcxn  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
testimony  appearing  in  the  committee 
report  shows  that  some  records  have  been 
totally  destroyed? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  some  cards,  but  not 
the  master  list.  It  shows  the  whole  list 
of  names  that  was  submitted  with  the 
awards  that  were  made  and  the  amounts 
that  have  been  paid.  From  this  and  the 
cards.  Lf  needed,  the  accounts  can  be  re- 
constructed and  a  determination  made 
of  what  is  due.  The  matter  was  taken 
vup  with  the  Treasury  Department  which 
has  the  records.  They  said  they  did  not 
have  any  funds  to  pay  for  this  work,  but 
that  when  a  bill  was  passed  for  this  pur- 
pose and  funds  made  available,  the  work 
could  and  would  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  said  that 
the  payments  have  been  delayed  because 
of  the  Korean  war.  Has  not  the  Korean 
war  been  over  for  8  years?     Why   the 


long  delay  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons. Action  was  delayed  while  efforts 
were  being  made  to  get  payment  by  the 
Philippines  of  the  $34  million  agreed 
upon  in  1950  In  the  so-called  Romulo- 
Snyder  agreement  as  the  amount  owed 
us  by  the  Philippines  for  certain  funds 
advanced  earlier  to  it  and  not  repaid. 
Secretary  Anderson  wrote  in  June  1960: 

We  bellcTe  It  would  b«  unfortunate  IT  tba 
balance  of  the  war  damage  claims  were  paid 
without  obtaining  aatlafactlon  of  tbU  debt 
which  baa  been  a  troubleaome  Uaue  In  our 
relation  with  the  Philippine  Oovernment  for 
the  paat  6  yean. 

The  Philippine  Government  settled 
this  obligation  with  a  payment  in  April 
1960.  Surely  it  Is  time  the  United  SUtes 
settled  Its  obligation. 

Then  the  gentleman  will  recall  that 
last  year  there  was  a  question  about  some 
American  tobacco  having  been  landed  in 
the  Philippines  allegedly  without  a 
proper  permit  or  license.  Local  produc- 
ers of  tobacco  protested  violently.  It  be- 
came an  Issue  in  the  election  there  last 
fall.  After  the  election  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines  said  that  it  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Philippine  courts 
and  he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
court.  The  court  decided  that  the  to- 
bacco could  be  received.  Thus  another 
roadblock  has  been  removed. 

As  to  previous  reference  to  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  attitude,  you 
will  find  that  Under  Secretary  Dillons 
statement  on  this  in  1960  was  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  the  letter  sent  last 
year  by  Congressman  Hays,  now  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Hays.  Mr.  Hays"  letter 
appears  on  page  8  of  the  report  and  you 
will  find  the  same  language  used  by  both 
the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  adminis- 
trations. 

Mr.  Hays  wrote  this: 

While  the  United  States  la  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  make  further  war  damage  pay- 
menta  In  the  Philippines,  It  la  the  view  of 
the  Department  of  State  that  an  ex  gratia 
payment  to  reaolve  thla  apeclal  situation 
would  be  of  subatantlal  assistance  to  the 
United  States  In  attaining  lu  foreign  policy 
objectives.  Additional  war  damage  pay- 
ments are  looked  upon  tf  the  rtllplno  and 
American  claimants  as  the  fulfillment  of  a 
moral  obligation,  long  since  voluntarily  as- 
sumed by  the  U.S  Congress,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  Individuals  who  sustained  losses 
In  the  Philippines  through  Its  defense  of 
U.S.  Interests  during  World  War  II.  The 
Philippine  Oovernment  and  people  sincerely 
feel  that  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  additional  war  damage  com- 
pensation has  defeated  a  legitimate  expecta- 
tion of  assistance  from  the  United  States  to  a 
Arm  ally  which  suffered  severe  damage  In 
the  mutual  war  effort.  The  Department  of 
State  considers  that  settlement  of  this 
claim  would  remove  any  basis  for  the 
Philippine  belief  that  the  United  States  has 
not  fulfilled  its  promises  to  the  Philippines 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr  JUDD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  controlling  the 
time  on  this  side  If  he  is  going  to  give  me 
some  additional  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  has  used 
18  minutes. 


Mr.  BARRY.  I  have  had  no  time  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  has  used 
more  time  than  any  other  Member  ex- 
cept the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
handling  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  stUl  enUtled  to 
some  time  during  general  debate  as  dis- 
tinguished from  time  consumed  on  argu- 
ments under  the  rule. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
either  now  or  when  you  correct  your  re- 
marks, that  when  you  used  the  words 
"Congressman  Hays."  the  gentleman 
meant  Brooks  Hays,  who  Is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  at  this  time,  but  is  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  There  is  only  one 
Congressman  Hays  at  the  moment,  and 
I  do  not  want  anybody  to  think  I  am  in 
favor  of  this. 

Mr  JUDD.  I  thought  I  corrected  the 
misstatement  when  I  added  "Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Hays." 

How  are  the  payments  to  be  made? 
By  the  Fy>reign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission an  agency  already  in  existence. 
It  will  not  receive  any  new  claims.  We 
will  not  open  up  any  old  claim.  It  will 
not  adjudicate  or  readjudlcate  any  claim. 
The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion after  advertising  will  merely  pay  the 
balance  due  to  any  person  who  can  show 
he  is  In  fact  the  legitimate  claimant  or 
the  heir  or  successor  in  interest  to  the 
claimant  to  whom  the  award  was  orig- 
inally made.  He  must  show  that  he  did 
not  purchase  the  claim  unless  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  with  acquisi- 
tion of  all  the  assets  of  a  business  firm. 

He  must  show  that  no  one  will  receive 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  award  for 
services  rendered.  I  am  told  that  ordi- 
narily the  lawyer's  fee  in  handling  claims 
Is  10  percent.  In  this,  it  is  cut  down  to 
5  percent. 

Also,  if  the  claimant  resides  outside 
the  United  States,  he  must  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that 
he  has  heretofore  Invested  in  the  re- 
habilitation or  economic  development  of 
the  Philippines  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  approved  award. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  we  now  make 
this  remaining  payment  of  22.5  percent 
due  on  the  awards?  I  believe  we  should. 
Perhaps  the  Congress  should  not  have 
given  them  to  believe  we  would  pay  this 
amount.  But  the  fact  Is  we  did.  The 
Filipinos  feel  we  have  not  fulfilled  our 
understanding.  So  do  I.  It  is  a  definite 
moral  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  has 
damaged  the  United  States  around  the 
world  more  than  anything  else  is  a  fear 
that  they  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  us 
because  we  have  not  always  kept  our 
word.  In  various  agreements  made  dur- 
ing the  war  and  in  postwar  conferences, 
we  made  promises  that  we  did  not  ful- 
fill. They  do  not  feel  sure  of  us  now. 
That  Jars  us  but  it  is  a  hard  fact  we 
must  recognize.  It  is  true  not  only  in 
Asia;  it  is  found  in  Latin  America. 
Especially  since  the  Cuban  fiasco,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  United  States  can- 
not be  depended  upon  fully.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  act  right  now  that  would 
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restore  our  prestige  more  than  for  us 
to  pass  this  bill,  to  earry  out  what  we 
gave  our  loyal  friends,  the  Filipino 
people,  the  right  to  believe  we  ir  tended 
to  do.  Basically,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  payments  wHl  help  as  much 
in  rehabilitation  now  as  they  would  have 
if  made  earlier:  the  qucstkxi  is  whether 
the  United  States  win  do  what  is  right. 
That  reason  by  itself  justifies  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  The  fact  that  it  is  so 
late  only  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  we  do  it  now. 

But  there  is  also  the  practical  reason; 
to  pass  it  now  is  a  timely  act  of  wisdom. 
The  Philippine  economy  has  been  in 
bad  trouble;  it  is  shaking  now.  They 
have  Just  elected  a  new  President  whom 
they  and  we  believe  deserves  our  full 
confidence  and  support.  He  has  in- 
stituted some  needed  reforms.  He  has 
brought  in  men  with  good  records. 
There  is  a  better  prospect  of  getting  the 
Philippine  economy  on  a  sounder  h^jgif 
But  It  needs  a  boost  badly  at  this  time. 
This  bill  would  give  a  real  boost,  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  as  well  as 
morally. 

When  one  looks  ai  the  amounts  of 
money  the  United  States  has  given  to 
countries  all  over  the  world  to  which  we 
had  no  obligation  and  which  sometimes 
were  far  from  friendly  to  us  and  our 
cause,  just  to  get  the  continued  use  of 
an  airport  or  a  base  or  other  uncertain 
benefits,  and  then  considers  the  very 
special  relationship  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  ourselves  and  what  we  have 
done  together  as  close  partners  in  war 
and  peace,  surely  it  makes  good  sense 
to  pass  this  bill. 

The  Philippines  suffered  more  physical 
damage  than  any  other  country  in  the 
war.  Including  Japan  and  Poland.  Most 
of  the  damage  was  inflicted  by  us  in  the 
liberation  from  Japan.  The  Filipino  peo- 
ple never  wavered  or  hesitated  in  their 
loyalty  when  they  were  being  bombed 
day  after  day  by  American  planes.  They 
gladli'  paid  a  terrific  price  in  the  Joint 
efforts  to  regain  their  freedom.  They 
were  proud  of  their  partnership  with  us. 
Surely  in  comparison  to  what  we  have 
frlven  to  other  countries  that  are  less 
important  to  us  and  where  tlie  reason 
is  far  less  Justifiable,  this  bin  ought  to 
be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  claim  settlement  sheet  used  by  the 
War  Damage  Commission  does  not  con- 
stitute an  obligation.  Perhaps  not.  but 
it  shows  that  an  obligation  existed. 
First,  it  shows  the  amount  claimed  and 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion; and  it  has  a  code  number  indicat- 
ing- why  a  portion  was  disallowed.  Next, 
it  shows  the  amount  approved  in  excess 
of  1,000  pesos,  or  $500.  and  then  75  per- 
cent of  that  excess.  Then  It  lists  the 
previous  payments  and  the  amount  of 
the  present  payment.  The  last  Item  is 
"Amount  to  be  paid."  which  Is  the 
amount  still  due  to  make  the  total  pay- 
ments up  to  75  percent  of  the  award  ap- 
proved. Certainly  that  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  our  own  Commissltm 
understood  that  the  United  States  ex- 
pected to  pay  that  amount.  The  Com- 
mission paid  out  all  that  the  Congress 
provided  at  the  outset.    Let  us  not  delay 
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kmger  in  payine;  the  remaining  balance 
due. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  leaves  ooe  objec- 
tion: that  some  \arge  eompaniea  or  c»-- 
ganiaations  or  wealthy  indivMuals  will 
ffH  large  amounts,  as  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  LMr.  HatsI  has  pointed  cut. 
The  only  answer  I  know  to  that  is  that 
there  is  no  way  to  give  "equal  jtistice 
under  law"  unless  we  give  it  to  the  rich 
as  well  as  to  the  poor.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  refuse  to  pay  the  small  pay- 
ments due  to  ft5.000  little  claimants  just 
because  the  same  formula  would  give  big 
payments,  over  50.000  pesos,  to  about  280 
other  claimants.  We  have  discharged 
our  obligation  to  more  than  a  million. 
Now  let  us  take  care  of  the  remaining 
86.000.  paying  the  amounts  to  all, 
whether  large  or  small,  to  which  under 
the  law  they  are  legitimately  entitled. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thinlr 
there  are  a  couple  of  matters  that  should 
be  cleared  up  for  the  record,  at  least, 
and  one  of  those  is  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  paying  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor.  The  thing  I  object  to  is  the  fact 
that  under  this  bill  the  rich  and  the 
poor  and  the  inbetween  have  waived 
their  obligation  to  do  what  the  Philip- 
pine war  damage  money  was  supposed 
to  do  In  the  first  place,  and  that  Is  to 
rehabilitate  the  Philippines. 

Now.  somebody  said.  "Oh.  well,  they 
have  done  this.  We  know  they  have 
done  this."  What  does  the  report  say? 
They  do  not  say  that  in  the  report.  In 
the  rejxjrt  on  page  15  they  say: 

Furtlier,  It  la  assumed  that  those  who 
have  continued  to  reside  In  the  Philippines 
and  to  engage  In  business  there  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  have  Invested  an 
anxKmt  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  awards 
due  them  under  the  194<S  act. 

Now,  there  is  a  lot  of  assumption  in 
that  statement,  really.  First  they  as- 
sume that  they  have  Invested  the  money; 
and  secondly  they  say  "due  them  under 
the  act."  Wen,  you  can  read  it  and 
you  can  reread  It  and  explain  it  and 
torture  It  and  do  all  you  want  to  with 
it,  but  wtiat  the  act  really  said  was,  "We 
estimate  that  the  war  damage  to  the 
Philippines  win  be  $400  mfflion"— that 
is,  75  percent  of  It  win  be  $400  million— 
"and  we  hereby  atrthorlze  and  appro- 
priate $400  million  to  cover  it." 

Now.  If  the  committee  made  an  error — 
and  I  expect  there  were  a  lot  of  reasons 
for  the  error,  knowing  how  these  things 
worit — I  suspect  a  lot  of  these  claims 
were  inflated;  no  question  about  It. 
And,  secondly,  they  divided  up  the  $400 
minion.  There  was  no  legal  obligation 
to  pay  any  more,  and  there  Is  no  moral 
obligatkm,  reafly,  to  pay  any  more. 

As  I  said  before.  If  I  were  sure  that 
this  money  was  going  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Philippine  people  or  for 
the  rehabflltatlon  of  the  Kinipplnes, 
that  Is  one  thing,  but  I  do  not  think 
anybody  can  honestly  say  that  this  Is 
not  In  the  main  wIndfaU  legislation. 
That  is  what  It  amounts  to. 

Mr.  .ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  win  be  glad  to. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Apparoifiy  It  taoth- 
ors  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  these 
claimants  paid  in  pesos  would  not  use 
the  pesos  for  the  refaabilitaticm  of  the 
Philippines.  Can  the  gcntleBian  tell  us 
for  what  otha*  purpose  they  would  use 
them? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Oh.  yes.  I  have  a  good 
imaginati<m.  based  on  kno^i^edce.  They 
might  do  like  the  Alliance  for  Progress— 
the  Alianza  para  Progreso— people  are 
doing.  They  are  taking  the  money  right 
over  to  Switierland  and  {Rocking  it  in 
banks,  with  numbered  accounts.  Do  not 
ask  me  how  they  got  it  there.  But,  the 
people  who  know  scmiething  about  ^-^^jy 
American  finance  say  there  is  more  capi- 
tal going  out  of  Latin  America  to  Swiss 
banks  than  we  will  be  able  to  put  in 
under  the  Alliance.  And,  listen,  when 
you  get  into  the  Ori^it.  thear  can  teach 
you  tricks  in  q;iades  on  bow  to  juggle 
money.  They  have  forgotten  more  than 
the  Swiss  will  ever  know  about  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gmtleman 
will  yield  to  me.  After  I  get  to  the  Orient, 
it  win  be  too  late  for  me  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion.   Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  when  he  is  out  in  the 
OriKit    That  would  be  the  best  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  The  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Filipino 
claimants  would  put  the  pesos  in  the 
banks  in  Switzerland? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  mean  they  can  exchange 
pesos  or  any  other  thing  that  is  printed 
money  in  this  world  today,  even  that 
crummy  money  that  Castro  prints.  You 
cannot  get  much  for  it,  but  you  can  take 
it  to  Switzerland  or  some  place  and  trade 
it  for  something  else  at  about  100  to  1. 
It  can  be  done.  You  can  trade  four 
pesos  for  a  dollar  if  you  take  them  to 
Switzerland.  Hong  Kong.  Japan,  or  any- 
where else. 

Mr.  21ABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentlonan  that  the  membv s  of  the  com- 
mittee were  just  as  much  ooneemed 
about  this  problem  as  is  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio.  We  gave  the  matter  lengthy 
study.  We  heard  testimaoy  on  this  very 
nxatter.  However,  after  the  testimony 
we  were  satisfied  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  bill  provides  for  payment  is 
the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  only  answer  to  that 
is  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  easier  mtisfied  than  am  L 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Ohio  can  throw  any  light 
on  the  language  which  is  ooatained  In 
lines  11  through  13  on  page  3  of  the 
bill,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Amounts  paid  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  104(c) 
of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  at  1946. 

I  have  read  the  provision  referred  to, 
and  it  goes  specifically  to  the  safeguards 
provided  In  the  use  of  this  money.  Is 
there  any  substitute  contained  In  this 
bin  to  provide  such  safeguards? 
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Mr.  HATS.  I  think  that  goes  to  what 
I  have  been  aajbat — the  thine  that 
bothen  me  In  the  entire  bill  la  that  the 
■afecuards  are  waiTed. 

Mr.  JOHAN8EN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrleld  further,  the  safeguards  are 
completely  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of   this  section? 

Mr.  HATS.    Completely  eliminated. 

Mr.  CXX>LET.  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly 
after  V-J  Day  I  rlsited  the  Philippines. 
The  onee  beautiful  city  of  Manila  was  a 
sad  and  sorry  sight.  At  night  there  were 
more  lights  on  the  boats  in  Manila  Bay 
than  in  the  city  of  Manila.  I  saw  the 
deTastation  and  I  visited  with  the  aul- 
fertng  people.  I  went  to  Corregidor  and 
to  Bstaan  and  there  I  realized  the  great 
and  terrific  suffering  of  those  who  were 
maimed  and  murdered  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  No  more  courageous  men  ever 
lived  than  those  who  bled  and  died  on 
Corregidor  and  on  all  of  the  ramparts  of 
freedom  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  add 
my  voice  to  the  approval  of  H.R  8817 
which  I  am  confident  will  be  enacted  by 
the  House  without  further  delay.  The 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  to 
Philippine  war  victims  Implicit  In  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  has  long  been 
delayed.  The  discharge  of  a  moral  ob- 
ligation by  the  United  States  to  our  val- 
iant allies  and  friends  in  the  Philip- 
pines means  only  the  accomplishment 
of  the  ends  of  Justice  in  a  manner  fitting 
the  traditions  of  our  country. 

The  recent  removal  of  obstacles  to  the 
acceptance  of  U.S.  grown  tobacco  In  the 
Philippines  in  conformity  with  the  laws, 
court  decisions,  and  policies  of  that  coun- 
try further  demonstrates  the  depend- 
ability of  United  States-Philippine  rela- 
tions and  the  basic  security  of  our 
friendship  with  that  Republic.  In  a  way 
we  should  be  highly  gratified  that  an 
occasion  arose  for  the  further  demon- 
stration of  the  harmony  which  exists  be- 
tween our  respective  peoples. 

Any  thought  of  further  opposition  to 
the  passage  of  H.R  M17  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  been  dissipated  and  If  there 
Is  any  added  purpose  in  these  remarks 
~lt  Is  to  emphasize  this  point  and  again 
to  urge  my  colleagues  one  and  all  to  cast 
their  votes  In  favor  of  this  worthy  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  8617.  a  bill 
designed  to  complete  fulfillment  of  a 
pledge  made  to  our  Pilipino  allies  during 
the  tragic  days  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  60  years  the 
United  States  has  intimately  affected  the 
destiny  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 
Our  record  of  assisting  those  people  in 
learning  the  tools  of  self-government  in 
the  preindependence  period,  our  granting 
of  Independence  to  the  Philippines  on 
July  4.  1946.  and  our  close  alliance  and 
deep  spirit  of  friendship  with  the  Fili- 
pinos in  the  postwar  years  are  well- 
known  facts. 

Our  overall  record  in  the  Philippines 
is  an  honorable  one.  I  believe  that  all 
Americans  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
years  In  which  we  worked  to  prepare  the 
PhiUppines  for  independence.  I  beUeve 
further  that  our  administration  of  the 


Philippines  was  enlightened.  For  we  did 
more  than  give  the  PilipLnos  the  educa- 
Uon,  health  conditions,  and  economic 
welfare  with  which  to  create  a  viable 
society.  We  also  implanted  deeply  the 
seeds  of  democracy.  The  Filipino  people 
have  attacked  with  vigor  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  new  Independence  and  economic 
underdevelopment.  During  the  period 
that  we  administered  the  Philippines  we 
engendered  a  spirit  of  justice  and  fair 
play  which  inspires  the  Filipino  people 
and  cements  the  understanding  between 
our  peoples.  Today,  we  are  proud  to  call 
the  Philippines  the  showcase  of  democ- 
racy in  Asia. 

Beyond  our  generous  and  vital  aid  and 
technical  assistance  programs  to  the 
Philippine*— which.  I  need  hardly  add. 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Filipino 
people — we  have  a  further  responsibil- 
ity to  meet.  That  is  to  correct  a  wrong 
that  for  over  10  years  has  been  working 
to  undermine  our  friendship  with  that 
country.  Adoption  of  H.R.  8617  will  be 
in  the  spirit  of  trust  and  good  faith 
which  have  for  so  long  characterized 
our  relations  with  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  weeks  alter  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  President 
Roosevelt  pledged  that  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple would  be  fully  compensated  for 
damage  suffered  during  the  war.  This 
promise  was  reaffirmed  by  prominent 
Americans  throughout  the  period  of  hos- 
tilities. Our  pledges  served  to  help  sus- 
tain the  people  of  the  Philippines  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  war.  The  gallantry 
of  the  Filipino  resistance  fighters  saved 
many,  many  American  lives.  Further- 
more, in  no  occupied  Asian  country  did 
the  Japanese  mUitarlsts'  attempt  to  turn 
Asian  against  Caucasian  meet  with  such 
a  total  lack  of  popular  support. 

The  war  brought  severe  destruction  to 
the  Philippines,  first  during  the  Initial 
Japanese  invasion,  then  during  tiie  oc- 
cupation period  in  which  guerrillas 
battled  the  Japanese  throughout  the 
country,  and  finally  during  the  libera- 
tion campaign.  This  last  phase  was  the 
most  destructive.  American  artillery 
fire  and  bombardment  flattened  scores 
of  buildings.  The  city  of  Zamboanga 
was  90  percent  destroyed.  Manila,  the 
capital,  was  50  percent  destroyed.  Esti- 
mated damage  to  physical  property  in 
the  Islands  ran  to  over  a  billion  dollars 
at  prewtu"  values. 

On  April  30.  1946.  Congress  passed  the 
Philippine  R4?habllitatlon  Act.  This  bill 
established  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  and  authorized  $400  million 
to  meet  legitimate  private  property 
claims  that  were  submitted.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  passed  no  one  could  be  sure 
how  much  money  would  be  claimed.  As 
we  were  dealing  with  Individual  claim- 
ants, and  not  making  a  lump-sum  set- 
tlement with  the  Philippine  Government, 
there  was  simply  no  way  of  anticipating 
what  the  extent  of  claims  would  be 
The  figure  $400  million  was  nothing 
more  than  a  s\un  set  aside  to  meet  the 
bulk  of  the  claims:  it  was  recognized 
that  we  would  probably  have  to  authorize 
additional  f\inds  at  a  subsequent  date 
Under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946  the  first  $500  of  any  successful 
claim  was  to  t>e  paid  in  full.     Seventy- 


5  percent  of  the  portion  of  the  elaim 
above  $500  was  to  be  paid.  The  relevant 
language  of  the  bill  reads : 

Is  OM  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims 
which  would  be  payaltle  to  any  one  claimant 
under  the  foregoing  provUlons  esceed  $900, 
the  aggregate  axaount  of  the  clalma  approved 
In  favor  of  such  claimant  ahjOl  be  reduced  by 
36  percent  of  the  ezceaa  over  $600. 


It  is  clear  from  this  language  that  we 
committed  ourselves  to  honor  76  percent 
of  each  just  claim  above  the  initial  $500. 

Now.  what  happened  to  the  $400  mil- 
lion? As  was  Intended  by  the  bill,  these 
funds  first  went  to  pay  all  claims  under 
$500  and  the  first  $500  of  larger  claims. 
The  remaining  funds  were  prorated  and 
went  toward  partial  payment  of  the  rest 
of  the  larger  claims.  However,  there 
was  not  sufficient  money  to  equal  the  75 
percent  the  claimants  were  authorized 
to  receive.  Instead  they  received  only 
52  5  percent,  leaving  22.5  percent  to  be 
paid  at  a  future  date  when  additional 
funds  were  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  war  we 
pledged  full  compensation  to  the  Philip- 
pines for  damages.  But  in  the  1940  act 
we  reduced  all  claims  over  $500  by  25 
percent  Beyond  that.  22.5  percent  of 
the  successful  claims  was  not  paid  for 
lack  of  appropriated  funds.  And  finally, 
postwar  costs  went  up  exorbitantly. 
The  War  Damage  Commission  estimated 
that  even  those  Filipinos  whose  claims 
were  entirely  successful  actually  received 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  re- 
production of  their  businesses,  homes, 
and  so  forth. 

The  25  percent  reduction  in  the  total 
claim  as  stipulated  in  the  IMO  bill  was 
agreed  to  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines,  and  no  one  is  asking  that 
we  pay  this  now.  Likewise,  we  are  not 
committed  to  underwrite  the  price  rises 
in  the  postwar  Philippines.  We  are, 
however,  committed  to  payment  of  the 
22  5  percent. 

H.R  8617  has  just  one  purpose.  That 
is  to  authorize  funds  to  pay  successful 
claimants  22.5  percent  of  their  claims 
above  $500,  thus  to  bring  the  total  figure 
they  receive  up  to  the  75  percent  due 
them  under  the  terms  of  the  1946  act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
another  point.  H  R  8617  does  not  per- 
mit the  opening  of  any  new  claims.  It 
is  solely  designed  to  complete  payment 
to  claimants  who  have  received  awards 
under  the  1946  act.  Payments  will  be 
made  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  original  claimants  or 
their  successors  in  interest. 

The  sum  necessary  for  completing  our 
obligation  to  the  Philippine  people  for 
damages  suffered  during  the  war  is  $73 
million  Funds  which  remain  after  the 
payment  of  all  approved  claims  will  re- 
vert to  the  US.  Treasury. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  sometimes  say 
that  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  more 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  the  1946 
act,  which  was  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Islands.  Thlc  argument 
misses  the  central  point,  which  is  that 
we  are  committed  to  the  completion  of 
payments  on  claims  which  we  have 
already  accepted  as  valid.  Insofar  as  is 
practical.  H.R.  8617  attempts  to  provide 
that  the  funds  are  put  into  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Philippine  economy.  Those 
residing  in  the  Philippines  are  assumed 
to  have  invested  a  sum  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  awards  due  them 
under  the  1946  act.  This  assximption  is 
a  sensible  one  and  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administrative  efficiency.  How- 
ever, claimants  residing  outside  the  is- 
lands must  demonstrate  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  that  they 
have  reinvested  in  the  Phihppines  a  sum 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  claim  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  was  beneficial  to 
the  Philippine  economy. 

Emphasis  is  sometimes  placed  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  large  claim- 
ants who  will  receive  $25,000  or  more 
under  this  bill.  Certainly  these  larger 
Interests  should  receive  compensation, 
and  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were 
granted  awards  in  the  first  instance.  I 
would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  will  go  to  some  86,000 
claimants  who  will  receive  the  greatest 
benefits. 

This  question  is  much  more  than  a 
case  of  private  claims  on  the  American 
Government.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
Philippines  national  claims  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  a  recent  statement  on 
the  Philippines  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
said,  and  I  quote: 

We  have  no  ally  bo  completely  loyal  and 
devoted.  There  Is.  how«-ver.  a  strong  under- 
current of  feeling  that  In  Its  relaUve  deal- 
ings with  the  nations  of  the  world  the  United 
Stat«a  has  tended  to  overlook  to  some  extent 
the  needs  and  necessities  and  even  the  Just 
cl.-ilms  upon  us  of  the  Philippines. 

Further,  he  states: 

While  nothing  can  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
common  cause  which  binds  our  two  countries 
together,  the  belief  of  the  Plllplnoe  In  the 
American  sense  of  Justice  Is  a  very  precious 
Ideal  which  should  not  Ughtly  be  sacrificed. 

In  these  brief  remarks  General  Mac- 
Arthur  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
necessity  of  recognizii^  the  importance 
of  our  discharging  our  obligations. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  State 
Department,  which  has  asserted,  and  I 
again  quote:  | 

The  Philippine  Government  and  people 
sincerely  feel  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  appropriate  additional  war  damage 
compensation  has  defeated  a  legitimate  ex- 
pectation of  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  a  firm  ally  which  suffered  severe 
damage  in  the  mutual  war  effort.  The  De- 
partment of  State  considers  that  settlement 
of  this  claim  would  remove  any  basis  for 
the  Philippine  belief  that  the  United  States 
ha«  not  fuiniled  Its  promises  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  addition,  it  states: 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  an  ex  gratia  payment  to  resolve  this 
•special  situation  would  be  of  substantial 
iiA.sist.ince  to  the  United  States  In  attaining 
U«  foreign  policy  objectives. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Philippine  people 
regard  this  as  a  very  serious  matter. 
The  good  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
being  called  into  question,  not  only  by 
those  having  claims,  but  also  by  those 
who  see  our  neglect  of  this  issue  as  an 
affront  to  the  friendship  they  feel  for 
the  United  States.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  right  a  wrong  which 
threatens  the  healthy  foundations  of 
fnend.ship   between   the   peoples  of  the 


United  States  and  the  Philippines.  We 
should  remedy  this  situation  through  the 
passage  of  HH.  8617. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
tried  to  listen  to  the  debate  on  HJl.  8617 
with  an  open  mind. 

This  bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
$73  million  of  reimbursement  toward 
Phihppine  war  damage  claims. 

It  would  be  in  addition  to  the  $400 
million  appropriated  under  the  Riilip- 
pine  RehabiliUtion  Act. 

Certainly,  I  agree  with  previous  speak- 
ers who  have  said  if  the  United  States 
desires  to  extend  aid  to  any  foreign  na- 
tions their  first  choice  would  be  the 
Philippine  Republic.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  gather  we  have  given  $1,675  million  to 
this  friendly  countrj-  under  foreign  aid. 
Certainly,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Communist  nations  such  as  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  each  have  received  hundreds 
of  millions  in  foreign  aid,  I  think  what 
we  have  done  for  our  friends  like  the 
Philippines  who  oppose  communism  is 
none  too  much. 

But  our  national  debt  is  at  a  new  high. 
The  first  9  months  of  fiscal  1962  the  U.S. 
budget  deficit  was  $8  billion.  For  fiscal 
1963  there  is  an  estimated  $7  billion 
deficit. 

Gold  stocks  are  now  down  to  $16.49 
billion.  The  required  reserve  fixed  by 
law  is  $11.5  billion  and  foreign  claims 
on  our  supply  exceed  our  gold  stock  by 
$6  billion. 

Why  now  should  the  Congress  sudden- 
ly, after  15  years,  decide  to  hand  out 
more  money  to  those  who  suffered  war 
damage  in  the  Philippines?  Congress 
has  never  committed  itself  to  any  such 
additional  payments. 

After  all,  this  constitutes  a  handout  to 
certain  corporations  and  organizations, 
including  a  racetrack  and  a  brewery.  I 
do  not  see  any  moral  obligation  to  make 
such  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  see  it,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  one  that 
is  going  to  need  rehabilitation.  This 
will  add  another  $73  million  to  our  debt 
and  to  the  flight  of  gold. 
I  must  oppose  the  bill. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8617,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  the  balance 
of  awards  for  war  damage  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946. 

The  details  of  this  bill  are  rather  tech- 
nical and  some  of  them  involve  complex 
matters,  including  foreign  exchange 
rates  and  the  rights  of  the  heirs  of  per- 
sons to  whom  awards  were  originally 
made. 

I  will  leave  the  discussion  of  these 
detailed  matters  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  and 
to  the  members  of  his  subcommittee  who 
have  held  hearings  on  this  matter  in 
the  present  and  in  previous  Congresses 
and  who  are  fully  prepared  to  explain 
and  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
detail. 


Let  me  remind  the  House  also  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distingtiished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  has  not  only  par- 
ticipated in  the  hearings  on  the  pending 
bill  but  so-ved  as  a  member  of  the  old 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  which  re- 
ported the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946.  the  original  legislation  dealing 
with  this  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  really 
only  two  basic  questions  which  we  have 
to  answer  in  connection  with  the  bill 
before  us : 

The  first  is.  Do  we  owe  the  people  of 
the,  Philippines  tills  money? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple 
and  is  affirmative.  We  do  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  pay  the  balance  of  the 
claims  as  adjudicated  and  awarded  by 
the  US.  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission before  it  a'ent  out  of  business 
in  1951. 

There  is  no  legal  obligation.  The 
Philippine  rehabilitation  program  was 
not  undertaken  because  we  had  a  legal 
obligation  to  reimburse  the  pe<H>le  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  damage  they  suffered 
during  the  war.  There  is  a  clear  moral 
obligation,  however. 

We  enacted  legislation  establishing  a 
Commission.  We  invited  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  to  file  their  claims  and 
had  them  adjudicated.  We  said  to  these 
people:  "If  you  file  your  claims  and  they 
are  found  to  be  Justified,  we  will  pay." 
We  did  not  say :  "We  will  see  about  pay- 
ing these  claims  later."  We  did  not  say : 
"We  will  decide  whether  or  not  to  pay  the 
claims  when  we  see  what  conditions  are 
at  some  future  date." 

The  people  who  submitted  claims  and 
Justified  them  before  our  CtHnmission 
did  so  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  United  States  would  make  payment. 
We  authorized  and  appropriated  $400 
million  to  pay  these  claims,  and  it  turned 
out  that  this  sum  was  not  large  enough. 
We  estimate  that  it  will  take  $73  million 
more  to  discharge  this  moral  obligation. 
The  other  question  which  this  bill  in- 
volves arises  because  of  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
original  legislation  in  1946. 

The  war  ended  in  1945;  the  U.S.  Phil- 
ippine War  Damage  Commission  wound 
up  its  affairs  in  1951;  the  war  damage 
inflicted  on  the  Philippines  has  been  re- 
paired. 

Now,  there  are  very  few  people  who 
believe  that  a  promise  is  any  less  a 
promise  because  it  is  16  years  old.  We 
promised  to  pay  off  these  claims,  and 
that  promise  is  still  valid.  Nevertheless. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  need  reassurance 
that  the  $73  miUion  which  this  bill  au- 
thorizes will  not  be  wasted  or  misused. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  original  legislation  was  to  en- 
courage the  people  of  the  Philippines  to 
rebuild  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  did 
not  say  to  them :  "Walt  until  you  get  the 
money  which  we  are  making  available" 
but  "Go  ahead  as  quickly  as  you  can  with 
whatever  resources  you  can  lay  your 
hands  on." 

The  Philippine  people  did  go  ahead 
and  have  done  a  remarkable  job  In  eras- 
ing the  ravages  of  war.  Fortunately,  a 
lot  of  the  money  made  available  under 
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the  Philippine  RehabUiUtlon  Act  did  ar- 
rire  In  time  to  pfty  bills  and  to  pay  oflT 
loans  Incurred  by  indlrldvuds  and  busi- 
ness firms  to  finance  reconstruction. 

Altliough  the  Philippine  war  damage 
has  been  repaired,  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  the  Flilllpplnes  are  in  rltal  need 
of  Inrestment  capital,  particularly  capi- 
tal for  small-  and  medlum-slxed  business 
enterprises.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
that  la  where  most  of  the  money  author- 
ized by  this  Mil  wHI  CO.  All  of  the  claims 
of  1500  and  less  were  paid  off  under  the 
orlfflnal  appropriation.  The  evldonce 
available  to  us  now,  which  Is  tabulated 
on  page  7  of  the  cooomlttee  report.  Indl- 
ealet  that  approximately  54  percent  of 
the  unpaid  awards  involTe  claims  of  less 
than  $25,000.  This  moDey  wlU  go  to  In- 
dlTldnals  and  firms  many  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  small  and  medium  business 
actlTltleB. 

The  money  under  this  bill  is  not  being 
paid  to  the  Philippine  OoTemmenL  It 
will  not  be  distributed  by  any  agency  of 
that  GtOTcnunent.  nor  will  It  be  used  by 
the  PhlUpplne  Ooremment  to  finance 
Government  projeeta.  It  will  go  to  pri- 
vate individuals  and  will  be  available  for 
private  investment. 

To  anyone  who  asks:  "Will  this  money 
help  the  PhiUpplnea  in  meeting  vital  and 
urgent  problenos?"  the  answer  is  "Yea." 
The  Philippines  do  need  the  money. 

The  more  important  question  is:  "Will 
voting  this  money  help  the  United 
States?"  The  answer  to  this  is  an  em- 
phatic "Yes."  because  it  wlU  discharge 
an  old  obligation  which  has  long  been  a 
sore  point  in  our  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple and  Oovemment  of  the  Philippines. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  overwhelm- 
ing approval  to  this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has 
exited. 

The  aerk  will  read  the  blU  by  secUon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

0«  it  wnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepnatntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriom  t»  Congress  mseembled.  Th«t  the 
Forslgn  Clalma  SetUamant  CommiMlon 
(b«r«&rt«r  In  thim  Act  referred  to  m  the 
"Commiaelon")  eh*U  provide,  out  of  fund* 
appropriated  pursuant  to  thli  Act.  for  the 
payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  awards 
heretofore  made  by  the  PhlUpplne  War  Dam- 
age Onmmlewlon  under  Utle  I  of  the  Phiai>- 
plxie  BehabllltaUon  Act  of  19^6.  No  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  under  thU  act  to  any 
person,  or  to  hU  succesaors  In  Interest,  on 
account  of  any  award  unless  payment  was 
made  on  such  award  under  the  Philippine 
RehabUlutlon  Act  of  IMS.  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  paid  under  thU  Act.  when 
added  to  amount  paid  under  the  Philippine 
RehablUtatlon  Act  of  IMS  and  section  7  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  IMS  on  account  of 
any  claim  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
amount  of  claims  approved  In  favor  of  such 
claimant  after  reduction  under  the  last  pro- 
viso of  eectlon  102 (a)  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habUltatloo  Act  of  IMS.  Amounts  paid  un- 
der this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  104(c)  of  the  Philippine 
RehablUtatlon  Act  of  1»4«. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  some 
member  of  the  committee — the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  if  he 
cares  to  answer — how  much  money  we 


have  dumped  into  the  Philippines  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORO«8.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  While  I  do  not  endorse 
the  suggestion  that  our  money  has  been 
"dumped"  Into  the  Philippines.  I  reported 
earlier  that  we  have  given  the  Philip- 
pine Oovemment.  Including  payments  to 
veterans  who  fought  with  us.  a  total  of 
$1.2M,900.000  of  economic  assistance, 
and  $390  million  to  rehabilitate  and  sup- 
port their  armed  forces  in  the  form  of 
military  assistance.  That  Is  a  total  of 
approximately  $1,675  million  over  the 
last  17  year?. 

Mr.  OROSS.  In  other  words.  $15  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  BARRY.     $1,675  million. 

Mr.  OR06S.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  Is  right;  the  $400 
million  under  discussion  today,  the  $120 
million  in  that  same  War  Rchabihtation 
Act  to  restore  public  facilities,  govern- 
ment installations,  railroculs,  bridges, 
telephone  and  power  service,  and  so 
forth,  in  order  to  get  essential  services 
going. 

There  was  another  act  to  assist,  as  I 
said  earlier  In  restoring  schools,  hos- 
pitals, orplianages.  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  QROfiS.    Churches? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Plus  assistance  to  the 
Filipino  armed  forces  and  benefits  to  the 
veterans  who  fought  with  us. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  use 
the  word  "churches,"  too? 

Mr.  JUDD.     No. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 
but  I  will  sui)ply  It. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  aid  was  not  for 
churches  that  were  used  solely  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  as  I  recall,  but  many 
Institutions  in  the  Philippines  are.  like 
parochial  schools,  managed  by  the 
churches.  We  could  not  give  aid  to  the 
schools  and  the  hospitals  operated  by 
churches  without  giving  some  aid  to  the 
churches,  in  fact. 

Mr.  ORO«S  How  much  did  the  Phil- 
ippines collect  from  the  Japanese  by  way 
of  reparations  or  for  any  other  reason? 

Mr.  JUDD.  $500  miUlon  for  capital 
goods;  $20  million  in  cash  In  the  form 
of  processed  goods,  and  $30  million  for 
services  on  such  things  as  installations. 
transportation  charges,  and  so  forth;  a 
total  of  $550  million. 

Mr.  OROSS.  That  is  $550  million 
which  the  Japanese  have  put  Into  the 
Philippines  by  way  of  reparations,  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  JUDD.    Ye.s. 

Mr.  OROSS.  We  were  compelled  to 
shoot  up  the  country  In  order  to  liberate 
it.  to  liberate^  the  people  there.  And  the 
reason  why  we  shot  It  up  In  order  to 
liberate  the  people  was  because  of  the 
Japanese;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JUDD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  OROSS.  Then  why  have  not  the 
Japanese  paid,  and  why  are  they  not 
today  pajring  this  bill.  Instead  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States?  The  gen- 
tleman talk5  about  rehabilitation.  Let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


who  Is  going  to  rehabilitate  thla  country 
when  national  bankruptcy  overtakes  us? 
IDoes  the  gentleman  have  any  ideas 
about  that? 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  is  go- 
ing to  talk  figures.  I  am  sure  that  the 
amount  put  into  the  rehabilitation  of 
Japan,  counting  all  methods  by  which 
we  have  put  money  there,  is  larger  than 
that  which  has  gone  to  the  rehafaillta- 
Uon  of  the  Philippines.  But  it  was  not 
expended  in  Japan  because  we  were  par- 
tial to  the  Japanese.  We  got  into  a  war 
In  Korea  and  It  was  neceaaary  for  mm  to 
spend  billions  m  Japan  in  order  to  fight 
that  war  in  Korea  It  was  easier, 
quicker,  and  more  eoonomleal  to  build 
up  industries  in  Japan  than  to  get  all 
we  needed  in  Korea  from  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  0R06S.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  war  in  Korea  now.  This  haa  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  war  in  Korea:  the  war 
in  Korea  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  out- 
flow of  cash  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  SUtes  m  this  and  prevloua  bills 
to  the  PhUipplnes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  may  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  outflow  of  money  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  major  reason  for  our  large  expendi- 
tures in  Japan  was  to  help  win  the  war 
in  Korea. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  reason  for  our 
spending  money  in  Japan  was  to  win  the 
war  in  Korea? 

Mr  JUDD  Yes.  sir.  We  had  to  get 
.<;upplles  quickly.  It  was  easier  to  get 
them  in  Japan  than  elsewhere. 

Mr  GROSS  All  the  more  reason  why 
the  Japanese  should  have  picked  up  this 
bill  ana  others. 

Mr.  JUDD.  They  did  not  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr  OROSS.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man said  we  had  spent  money  in  Japan 
because  they  were  equipping  us  for  the 
war  In  Korea. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  gentleman  Is  talking  about. 
The  gentleman  does  know  that  we  loaned 
$18  billion-plus  to  the  Japanese  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  JUDD.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  he  knows  that  the 
other  day  we  settled  that  so-called  loan 
uf  $1.8  billion  for  $490  million;  and  not 
even  the  $490  million  is  to  come  back 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
$25  million  of  the  $490  million  is  to  go  for 
cultural  purposes — cultural  purposes — 
and  the  rest  of  the  $490  million  is  to 
be  ust^d  in  large  part,  it  is  reported,  to 
develop  markets  in  Asia  for  Japanese 
good.s. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Our  aid  to  Japan  does 
not  come  under  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  OROSS.  So  we  do  not  get  a 
cocktyed  penny  of  the  $1.8  billion  back 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  if  the  settlement 
in  as  I  understand  It;  we  do  not  get  a 
penny  back  to  help  relieve  the  debt  that 
was  created  by  lending  them  $1.8  bil- 
lion. And  they  are  not  even  helping  us 
In  this  Philippine  situation  for  which 
they  were  entirely  responsible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
e.xpired. 


Mr.  OROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  answer  is  that 
the  Japanese  were  not  called  upon  to 
rehabilitate  the  country  that  they  sub- 
jugated and  occupied  and  that  we  lib- 
erated; is  that  correct,  and  if  it  is  not, 
why  not? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  say  this:  I  do  not 
know  of  any  money  that  we  have  spent 
that  has  brought  us  greater  returns  than 
the  money  that  has  been  put  into  Japan. 
If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  map 
and  look  at  the  screen  of  over  1,000 
miles  long  that  Japan  provides  against 
the  potential  enemy  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia;  and  look  at  the  bases,  naval 
and  other,  which  are  the  only  places 
adequate  for  repair  of  our  ships  beyond 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  will  begm,  I  think,  to 
realize  that  the  value  received  by  the 
United  States,  especially  to  its  security. 
is  many  times  the  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  Japan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  shoot  up  a  coun- 
try, then  we  shoot  the  money  out  in  the 
millions  and  billions  to  repair  the 
damage. 

Mr.  JUDD.    That  may  be.  but  we  can- 
not live  in  todays  world  by  saying  that 
Because   I  shot  you   yesterday,  I  now 
ignore  the  fact  that  your  welfare  Is  essen- 
tial to  me  today." 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
men from  Minnesota  that  as  a  result 
of  all  this  foreign  giveaway  business;  all 
this  spending  money  from  Timbuktu  to 
Iceland  and  back  again  and  for  every 
other  extravagance  known  to  man  this 
Govcrrunent  is  headed  for  a  collapse. 
Certainly  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  cannot  continue  these  insane 
fiscal  programs. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  but  the  great  In- 
crease in  our  national  expenditures  has 
not  been  in  foreign  aid.  it  has  been  \n 
expanded  domestic  programs.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  those? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  opposed  to  the  $100 
billion  that  has  been  kicked  out  in  the 
giveaway  program  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Mr  JUDD.  The  great  Increase  m  our 
expenditures  and  In  our  budget  has  been 
on  domestic  programs. 

Mr  GROSS.  Where  are  we  going  to 
look  for  help  when  the  balloon  collapses 
in  this  country?  Where  are  we  going  to 
look  for  help  and  rehabiliUtlon?  Since 
the  gentleman  has  been  supporting  so 
avidly  all  of  these  multl-billion-doUar 
handouts  through  the  years,  when  we  go 
broke,  who  is  going  to  help  us? 

Mr  JUDD.  If  we  lose  our  security  and 
have  to  defend  ourselves  alone  in  a  hos- 
tile world,  then  I  assure  the  gentleman 
u  will  cost  many  more  billions  of  dollars. 
Mr  GROSS  Where  would  you  turn 
today  for  the  security  that  you  claim  to 
have  bought?  Where  in  the  world  is  it? 
Mr.  JUDD.  Last  fall  I  was  In  the  Par 
East  and  visited  the  countries  from 
Japan  and  Korea  around  to  Turkey. 
There  are  some  3  million  soldiers  there 
that  our  men  say  are  just  as  good  soldiers 


as  they  have  ever  seen.  They  have  been 
well  trained  and  are  tested.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  thinks  it  would 
cost  to  get  defense,  including  American 
boys,  equal  to  what  those  soldiers  and 
the  bases  available  to  our  Armed  Forces 
provide  us. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  think  we  can  rely  on 
mercenaries.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
really  getting  anywhere  In  the  Congo 
today  with  the  mercenaries  that  are  on 
our  payrolls. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
Congo  separately.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  where  we  got  the  military  help  in 
Asia — the  soldiers  I  mentioned  are  not 
mercenaries.  They  want  to  defend  their 
own  countries.  They  have  fougnt  for 
decades  and  centuries  to  get  their  in- 
dependence. They  are  willing  to  fight 
to  defend  it.  They  are  not  mercenaries. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  Turkey  now. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man could  call  George  Washington's  men 
mercenaries  of  France,  when  Prance  was 
helping  us  to  gain  our  independence. 
The  people  in  these  countries  are  fight- 
ing for  their  independence  and  we  are 
giving  them  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
defend  their  independence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  call  Hessians  mer- 
cenaries who  fought  for  the  British  in  our 
war  for  Independence  and  I  can  call  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Moroccans,  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  troops  in  the  Congo  mer- 
cenaries because  we  are  paying  for  them. 
Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
"mercenaries"  applied  to  these  forces  in 
Asia  of  whom  I  was  speaking. 

Mr.  OROSS.  How  many  Turkish 
troops  were  there  in  Korea  as  compared 
with  the  standing  army  they  had  in 
Turkey?  How  many  did  they  send  to 
Korea? 

Mr.  JUDD.  They  had  a  battalion,  at 
least,  and  not  a  one  of  them  succumbed 
to  Communist  brainwashing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  let  us  not 
emote  over  these  things. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  just  telling  the 
gentleman  they  are  good  soldiers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  they  are  good 
soldiers,  but  how  many  did  they  have 
as  compared  with  the  divisions  we  sent 
to  Korea? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Look  at  what  their  econ- 
omy could  provide. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  paid  their  bills.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  their  economics. 
How  many  did  the  British  send  to  Korea? 
How  many  did  the  French  havf  in  Korea? 
How  many  did  any  of  the  so-called  free 
world  nations  have  in  Korea?  They  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  or  their 
token  forces.  India,  which  had  5  or  6 
million  men  under  arms  in  World  War 
n,  had  a  hospital  unit  in  Korea,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  but  they  might  have 
said,  "Who  was  it  that  divided  Korea?" 
We  were  lucky  they  sent  us  any  help  at 
all.  They  might  have  said,  "You  deal 
with  it.    You  created  the  situation." 

Mr.  OROSS.  We  shoot  up  these  coun- 
tries to  liberate  them,  then  we  spend 
b'lUions  of  dollars  to  put  them  back  to- 
gether again. 


Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  frequently 
makes  these  statements.  I  think  once 
in  a  while  somebody  ought  to  refute 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  you  cannot  refute 
or  deny  them.  The  record  is  too  clear 
for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
a  party  to  taking  tax  dollars  from  the 
citizens  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  in  order  to  hand  over 
$798,825.42  to  a  brewery  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Neither  am  I  going  to  hand  over 
another  substantial  chunk  of  their  money 
to  the  operators  of  a  horserace  track. 
This  is  a  bad  bill  and  I  want  no  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Babbt:  Strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  the  Govern, 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $73,000,000  In  full  satisfac- 
tion and  final  settlement  of  all  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commlaslon  under 
the  terms  of  title  I  of  the  Philippine  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1946  (00  Stat.  128). 

"Sk.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  the  amount 
of  $73,000,000,  less  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  owing 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  imder 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  relating  to  the 
repayment  of  funds  advanced  to  the  Na- 
tional E>efense  Forces,  BepubUc  of  the  Philip- 
pines, by  the  United  States  PhUlpplnes- 
Ryukyvm  Command  signed  at  Washington 
November  6,  1950,  and  entered  Into  force  on 
that  date. 

"Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
administrative  expenses  which  may  be  In- 
curred In  suppljrlng  records  appropriate 
and  needed  by  the  Philippine  Government 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  the  transfer  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment of  such  records  is  hereby  authorized." 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simplify  the  present 
bin.  It  would  award  this  additional 
sum  to  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  be  distributed  by  that  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  would  this  simplify  the 
issue,  it  would  better  satisfy  the  initial 
purpose  of  the  claims  act.  That  purpose 
was  to  rehabilitate  the  Philippines,  not 
to  repay  individuals.  Repayment  to  in- 
dividuals was  entirely  Incidental  to  the 
main  objective  of  rehabilitation.  This 
was  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report  and  in  debate  on  the 
House  floor.  The  proponents  of  the 
present  bill  state  that  one  of  its  advan- 
tages would  be  a  bolstering  of  the  PhlUp- 
plne economy.  I  submit  that  this  would 
be  better  accomplished  by  awarding  the 
money  directly  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  funds  can  be  ex- 
pended in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase 
the  economic  base  of  that  country. 
Since  we  are  considering  such  a  sub- 
stantial payment  under  initial  legisla- 
tion designed  for  recovery  from  war,  I 
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rabmlt  further  that  It  would  be  better 
expended  on  major  projecte  eueh  as 
dama.  hlchway  conatnictkm,  and  dock 

facilities. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  present 
Oovemment  would  be  highly  capable  of 
the  wise  administration  of  these  funds. 
The  present  Oovemment  has  moved  to 
abolish  exchange  controls,  stabilize  the 
peso  at  Its  true  value,  and  lift  many 
other  roremmental  restrictions  on  eco- 
nomic activity.  Such  a  sum.  paid  direct- 
ly to  the  Philippine  Ooremment.  would 
assist  It  further  in  promoting  meaning- 
ful economic  and  social  development. 

Since  damages  sustained  during  World 
War  II  have  long  ago  been  repaired  and 
already  partly  compensated  for,  this  use 
of  the  funds  under  consideration  would 
seem  much  more  practical  and  much 
more  beneficial  to  the  Philippine  people 
as  a  whole.  Though  I  oppose  this  pay- 
ment on  princfirie,  if  it  is  to  be  made 
then  let  it  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  best  satisfy  the  intent  of  the  original 
enabling  legislation  and  to  best  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  Philippine  people. 

1  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  present 
amendment  and  would  call  attention  to 
the  provision  in  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore you.  that  the  safeguards  which  were 
In  the  first  bill  which  we  adopted  in  1946 
are  waived.  That  particular  part  of  the 
bill  is  brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  JohahsxnJ. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
Is  that  the  cost  of  administering  the 
bill  presently  before  you  as  distinguished 
from  the  amendment  which  I  proposed 
is  Jiist  fantastic.  They  would  reactivate 
the  Commission.  It  would  have  a  perma- 
nent sfeaiT.  They  would  be  raking  over 
the  coals  of  87  volumes  of  records  that 
exist  from  the  old  Commission  which 
went  out  of  existence  in  1951  at  which 
time  many  of  the  records  were  destroyed. 
There  is  one  other  point  which  has 
not  been  mentioned  with  regard  to  this 
amezkUnent.  If  this  money  goes  to  in- 
dividuals as  suggested  by  the  committee 
bill,  this  money  undoubtedly  would  re- 
duce our  balance  of  payments  insofar 
as  our  exchange  Is  concerned.  However, 
if  this  money  is  given  to  the  Government 
directly  there  is  a  very  large  opportunity 
we  Americans  will  get  some  of  this 
money  back.  In  our  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  before  us  we 
estimate  that  73  cents  of  every  dollar 
that  is  expended  in  foreign  aid  does 
come  back  in  the  form  of  purchases 
in  this  country.  It  creates  exports  of 
73  percent  in  dollars  of  the  foreign  aid 
given.  There  is  an  opportunity  in  the 
amendment  which  Is  before  you — there 
is  a  good  chance  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  $73  million  will  come  back 
in  the  form  of  purchases  in  this  coun- 
try, thereby  not  endazigering  the  imbal- 
ance of  payments  any  more  than  neces- 
sary. 

The  statement  was  made  that  Secre- 
tary Dillon  favored  the  present  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  assure  you  that  this 
is  substantially  not  so. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  read  Secre- 
tary Dillon's  letter  of  March  3,  1960. 
when  we  were  discussing  the  rule.     In 


speaking  for  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, Secretary  Dillon  wroi;e : 

The  ezeetittv*  bnmeh  beUerss  that  the  re- 
building, replaoement.  or  refwtr  of  var-dam- 
aged  property  in  tli«  PhlUppincs  la  no  longer 
practicable. 

And  a  few  days  thereafter,  Secretary 
Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  time,  stated  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment strongly  prefers  S.  2328.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  Just  offered  Is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
which  at  that  time  was  approved  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration;  namely,  a 
bill  authorizing  payment  of  not  to  exteed 
$73  million  to  the  Chjvernment  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  as  di.stln- 
gulshed  from  payments  to  corporations 
and  individuals. 

Mr.  ZABLCX:KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  there  is  one 
man  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  pro- 
found consideration  in  connection  with 
any  matter  involving  foreign  aid.  it 
seems  to  me  that  man.  based  upon  his 
prior  experience  during  and  after  World 
War  II.  is  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  To 
me  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  views  In 
connection  with  this  subject  would  re- 
ceive my  profound  consideration.  In  a 
letter  dated  August  7,  1961.  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ZablockiI, 
who  has  the  floor.  General  MacArthur 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  bf- 
fore  the  committee  supported  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  House  and  he 
said: 

Prompt  action  on  your  bill  cannot  full  to 
help  both  the  Phlllppuies  and  o\xt  o*a  be- 
loved country. 

The  committee  has  given  the  matter 
very  careful  consideration.  Lest  we  for- 
get, let  out  minds  go  back  not  so  many 
years  ago  when  we  were  engaged  in 
World  War  II.  The  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines showed  tremendous  courage; 
they  made  great  sacrifices.  The  action 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Philippines  meant 
a  lot  to  our  own  country  because  after 
Peajl  Harbor  we  were  on  the  defensive 
and  we  needed  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 2  years  before  we  could  build 
up  our  military  forces,  our  productive 
capacity,  our  ships,  our  Air  Force,  and 
everything  else.  The  Philippines  en- 
tered into  that  picture  very  significantly 
not  only  for  their  own  interest  but  also 
the  sacrifices  they  made  and  the  great 
pain  and  travail  they  suffered  was  in  the 
national  interest  of  our  own  country. 
We  should  remember  those  facts.  In 
my  opinion,  the  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  Job.  I  hope  that  all  amend- 
ments will  be  defeated  and  that  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  will  be 
passed. 

Mr.  2LABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  fine  contribution. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  memory  is 
dulled  by  time.  On  the  committee  table 
are  pictures  of  the  devastation,  of  the 
terrific  amount  of  damage,  done  to  the 
Philippines  during  the  war.  These  things 


tend  to  fade  from  our  memory,  and  we 
forget  what  we  owe  to  our  frtanda  In  the 

Philippines. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said,  his  amendment,  in  esMnee.  is  Iden- 
tical with  the  substance  of  S.  2328  which 
was  Introduced  in  the  8<th  Congress. 
That  bill  called  for  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment of  $73  million  to  the  Philippine 
Government,  less  the  amount  owed  our 
country  under  the  Romulo-Snyder  agree- 
ment. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  our  subcommittee  gave 
full  consideration  to  this  propoaaL  If 
I  recall  correctly,  we  rejected  it  almost 
unammoualy. 

This  particular  bill  was  again  pro- 
posed by  the  previous  administration  in 
letters  to  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  dated  December 
31.  1960.  This  legislation  was  not  in- 
troduced, however,  in  either  House  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress  because  re- 
sponsible Members  realized  that  the 
proposed  method  of  payment  was  in- 
equitable, and  would  not  result  in  Justice 
to  the  individual  claimants. 

As  I  said  earlier,  these  67.000  small 
claimants  have  never  received  their  Just 
due.  I  believe  the  House  will  not  agree 
to  the  proposal  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  because  it  does  not  do 
justice  to  individual  claimants.  Fur- 
ther, in  section  2  of  his  proposal,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  calls  for  an 
offset  of  some  $20  million.  This  is  the 
amount  which  was  Involved  in  the 
Romulo-Snyder  agreement.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  settled  by  the  Philippine 
Government  in  April  1961. 

That  seUled  the  Philippine  obliga- 
tions to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Romulo-Snyder  agree- 
ment. There  Ls  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
bring  up  this  matter  in  conjunction  with 
the  legislation  before  us,  and  to  try  to 
riHluce  the  amount  of  money  proposed  to 
be  authorized  for  the  payment  of  claims 
by  some  $20  million.  This  provision  of 
the  amendment  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  demonstrating  lack  of  faith  in  the 
word  of  the  Philippine  Government  after 
that  Government  has  already  demon- 
strated its  sense  of  responsibility  by 
meeting  its  Just  obligations.  Purther, 
It  shortchanges  the  claimants. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
Will  be  defeated. 

?ik-  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  because  I  think 
there  is  some  chance  tliat  the  money 
might  be  used  for  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation in  the  beginning,  which  was  to 
rehabilitate  the  Phihppines  if  it  were 
given  to  the  Philippine  Government. 

I  am  not  an  attorney,  and  I  hesitate 
to  debate  the  merits  of  legal  matters 
with  attorneys.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  rules  of  evidence.  But  I 
thought  you  could  only  bring  a  witness 
to  testify  once.  They  have  brought  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  out  of  Waldorf  Towers 
to  testify  on  this  bill,  which  is  more 
exercise  than  he  has  had  in  a  long  time. 
Is    this    the    only    witness    they    have? 
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Actually.  I  do  not  know  what  General 
MacArthur's  attitude  would  be  toward 
giving  this  money  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  PhUippines.  I  suspect  if  the  question 
were  put  to  him.  Would  you  rather  give 
it  in  a  windfall  to  these  corporations  and 
Individuals  or  would  you  rather  give  It 
to  the  Philippine  Government  to  be 
used — tie  some  strings  to  it,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  that — for  projects  which 
would  benefit  the  Philippine  people,  and 
I  am  ha^'Jirding  a  guess  this  illustrious 
witness,  who  has  been  quoted  here  so 
often  this  afternoon,  would  say,  "Tes, 
perhaps  if  you  are  going  to  give  addi- 
tional money,  we  ought  to  do  It  that 
way." 

I  am  not  sure  we  have  an  obligation 
at  all.  When  you  start  giving  away 
money,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  stop  it;  but 
if  you  are  going  to  do  it,  this  would  be 
the  most  effective  way  to  do  It,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  BECKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  by  this  method  of  paying  the  money 
to  the  Philippine  Government  It  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  and  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation  to  reimburse  those  who 
had  lost  property  under  the  War  Claims 
Act? 

Mr  HAYS.  Well,  if  we  let  the  Philip- 
pine Government  reimburse  them.  I  sus- 
pect they  would  have  a  better  idea  of 
who  should  get  it.  The  thing  that  in- 
trigues me  is  that  we  say  we  want  to 
reimburse  them  if  they  put  the  money  to 
work  in  the  Philippines,  and  we  say  in 
the  bill  we  waive  any  requirement  that 
they  do  that.  Now.  if  the  Phlhppine 
Goveriunent  would  initiate  such  a  re- 
quirement, maybe  they  would  only 
reimburse  the  people  who  put  the  money 
to  work.  All  we  say  fai  the  report  Is  we 
a.ssume  that  they  have  done  this.  We  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  or  not,  and 
we  do  not  care  vei-y  much  about  It.  I 
would  be  curious  to  know  how  the 
Filipino  Racing  Commission,  or  what- 
ever name  it  beai-s,  rehabilitates  the 
Philippines  or  how  the  San  Miguel 
Brewery  is  doing  a  rehabilitating  Job. 
These  are  some  of  the  people  who  will 
pet  this  money. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Of  course,  wc  have 
no  Information  as  to  how  a  racing  or- 
ganization can  contribute  to  the  rehabil- 
itation of  Philippine  economy.  Coming 
from  Milwaukee,  however,  I  can  assure 
the  pentleman  that  a  brewery  does  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  welfare,  em- 
ployment, and  productivity  of  a  com- 
munity. It  is  a  definite  economic  asset. 
Milwaukee  is  certainly  an  example  of 
this. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  if  that  is  true,  why 
is  it  that  two  or  three  of  your  biggest 
breweries  in  Milwaukee  have  gone  bank- 
rupt lately? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  They  have  not  gone 
bankrupt. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Oh,  yes.  I  read  the  news- 
papera 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  They  have  merged 
to  produce  better  beer. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Oh.  I  thought  they 
merged  to  produce  bigger  profits.  But, 
they  are  Just  interested  in  good  beer? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  long  as  they  pro- 
duce better  beer,  you  do  not  object  to 
that;  do  you? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Oh,  yes.  but  they  do  not 
make  good  beer.  But.  go  ahead;  have  a 
good  time.  I  do  not  care  too  much  about 
that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
stating  that  he  would  prefer  the  Philip- 
pine Government  to  make  the  payments 
to  the  claimants?  Unequivocally,  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  and 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion have  outstanding  records  in  the 
adjudication  of  claims.  Does  the  gentle- 
man imply  that  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment could  do  a  better  job? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  and  maybe  quicker. 
The  War  Damage  Commission  has  been 
in  existence  16  years.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  made  a  prediction  about  the  Congo 
and  everybody  laughed.  I  said  Castro 
was  a  Communist,  and  I  got  reviled,  but 
he  admitted  it.  I  predict  that  our  War 
Damage  Commission  will  be  here  when 
you  and  I  have  been  dead  for  50  years 
and  forgotten  for  another  100. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

I  think  I  can  speak  from  experience 
on  the  question  of  the  war  damage  to 
the  Philippines.  In  the  Second  World 
War  I  was  a  war  correspondent  and  I 
went  into  Manila  with  the  very  first 
troops  to  enter  that  war-weary  city,  I 
saw  the  destruction  occur.  I  know  how 
it  was  caused.  The  city  was  about  98- 
percent  destroyed,  and  I  saw  the  rest  of 
the  Philippines  laid  to  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  back  sev- 
eral times  since  then  and   noted  they 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  of  recovery. 
I  must  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  that  I  am  going  to  have  to  bring 
the  witness  back  again,  for  I  was  with 
him  last  July  in  the  Philippines.    I  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  with  Douglas 
MacArthur  on  his  so-called  sentimental 
journey  on  his  return  to  the  Philippines, 
and  when  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Jttdd]  says  that  we  will  raise  our 
prestige  by  this  payment,  I  must  say  to 
you,  my  colleagues,  that  on  that  day  of 
last  July  in  the  Philippines  I  saw  2  mil- 
lion Filipinos  come  to  the  airport  to  pay 
tribute  to  Douglas  MacArthur.    We  did 
not  have  to  give  them  $73  million.    I  do 
not  believe  their  friendship  is  for  sale. 
Their  friendship  has  been  earned  by  past 
experience  and  by  the  things  that  we 
have  done  for  them  in  the  past.    And. 
during  all  that  travel  through  the  is- 
lands  Douglas   MacArthur   was   recog- 
nized as  a  great  soldier,  statesman  and 
friend  and  the  friendship  for  the  United 
States  was  so  evident  every  place   we 
went. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  said 
to  me  that  there  might  someday  be  dif- 


ferences between  our  Governments,  but 
there  never  could  be  a  break  in  the 
friendship  between  the  FQlpino  peoples 
and  the  peoples  of  the  United  States.  So 
I  say  to  this  Committee  that  this  $73 
million  is  not  going  to  raise  otir  prestige 
in  the  Philippines.  This  Is  not  going  to 
be  the  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  at  the  $298 
billion  of  debt  of  this  Nation,  I  wonder 
what  will  happen  to  the  Philippines  if 
that  day  comes  when  this  country  goes 
down  and  if  we  become  Insolvent;  If  ttie 
day  comes  when  we  no  longer  can  stand 
by  them  because  of  our  bankruptcy. 
Then,  I  ask  you,  what  will  happen  to  the 
Philippines?  It  is  more  important  that 
we  preserve  fiscal  responsibility  and  the 
preservation  of  our  own  Nation  than  to 
continually  put  out  this  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  who  mentioned  something 
about  San  Miguel  Brewery:  I  know 
something  about  San  Miguel.  Fortu- 
nately, San  Miguel  stood  all  of  the  rav- 
ages of  war,  and  it  operated.  It  changed 
from  the  Japanese  troops  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  the  American  troops 
taking  advantage  of  it  when  we  went  in. 
But  they  are  down  here  for  798,000  pesos. 
San  Miguel  is  one  of  the  big  breweries  of 
the  world  today  in  operation,  and  it  ships 
hundreds  and  hundreds  and,  perhaps, 
thousands  of  cases  of  beer  into  the 
United  States.  Are  we  going  to  give 
them  798,000  pesos  to  continue  their  com- 
petition against  American  enterprise? 
They  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  if  this  bill  passes,  that 
is  just  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  are  going  to  do  it,  not 
only  with  reference  to  this  corporation, 
but  otl^ers  in  the  form  of  rehabilitation 
which  will  permit  them  to  further  pro- 
vide competition  against  American  in- 
dustry. 

Oh,  yes,  some  of  this  may  trickle  down 
in  the  form  of  this  payment  to  San  Mi- 
guel to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  but 
unless  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Babry],  is  carried,  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  who  may  need  this  assist- 
ance, because  of  Its  not  being  taken  care 
of  in  the  past,  will  not  receive  any  of 
these  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  carry. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  perhaps  more  of  the  money 
might  get  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
these  big  concerns  if  the  funds  were 
made  available  to  the  Government  out 
there  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  too  stable 
and,  necessarily,  is  subject  to  strong 
pressures? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  that  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  present  administra- 
tion  of   the  Philippines  is   an  honest, 
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lir.  JUDD.  That  Is  right,  but  It  has 
a  terrific  Job  to  vet  Irregular  practices 
under  control. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  not  by  any  means 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  would  be 
fearful  that  that  administration  of  the 
Philippines  today  would  not  see  that 
theae  funds  were  properly  administered, 
and  honestly  administered. 

Mr.  JTJDD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fxirther,  I  am  completely  sure  it 
is  trying  to  do  that,  but  the  pressures 
are  very  great  in  that  part  of  the  world 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  make  Its  burden  or  its  task 
any  harder.  Let  our  own  agencies  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  distributing  this 
final  payment  as  they  did  the  original 
ones. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  prize  my 
friendship  for  these  fine  people.  I  have 
many  friends  among  them.  I  hope  some 
day  to  Tlslt  with  them  again.  They  are 
a  proud  people  and  I  think  rightfully 
so.  Our  trade  with  them,  and  continued 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  progress 
means  much  more  than  pasrment  of  mil- 
lions to  those  listed  in  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Let  nothing  that  Is  said 
here  today  in  any  way  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  mutual  friendship  and  respect  we 
hold  one  for  the  other.  Their  sons  and 
ours  sleep  together  under  the  crosses 
at  Port  McKlnley  and  elsewhere  on 
their  beautiful  Islands.  Let  the  world 
know  we  shall  always  defend  their  heri- 
tage of  freedom  that  we  bought  so  dearly 
together. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  fully  with  the 
previous  speaker  when  he  said  that  the 
passase  of  this  bill  is  not  going  to  mate- 
rially affect  our  relationships  with   the 
Philippines.     We  are  tied  together  in  a 
blood   bond  from   Bataan   through   the 
light   to   recapture   the   Islands.      That 
bond  is  insoluble.    Even  the  politicians 
either  here  or  in  the  Philippines  cannot 
affect  the  feeling  of  the  Plllplno  people 
for  us,  nor  our  feeling  for  the  people  af 
the  PhllipFlnes.     But  is  not  this  all  the 
more  reason  that  because  th-iy  have  been 
our  friends,  because  they  did  make  those 
sacrifices    which    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio  so  eloquently  spoke  about,  that  per- 
haps we  should  give  them  some  consid- 
eration in  the  form  of  keeping  our  word  ? 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  the 
fact  that  none  of  this  money  is  going  to 
any  organization  or  any  company  that 
has  not  already  spent  the  money  In  a 
rehabilitation    program.    They   had    to 
spend  the  money.    San  Miguel  Brewery 
had  to  rehabilitate  its  plant.     It  did  it 
early  and  used  its  own  funds.    We  paid 
up  to  52  percent  of  a  75  percent  claim 
which  they  had  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
that  institution,  as  we  did  for  the  others. 
All  we  are  asking  you  to  do  now  is  to 
keep  the  pledge  that  we  gave  to  these 
people   that  they  would  be  reimbursed 
for    a    percentage   of    the    money    they 
spent. 

We  have  no  legal  oWlgatlon  to  do  this 
This  was  a  rehabilitation  act  placed  on 
the  books  to  assist  these  people  who  were 


then  in  dire  need.  We  made  them  put 
up  the  money.  Now  we  were  only  able 
to  pay  52  Va  percent  of  the  75  percent  of 
the  approved  claims  that  we  said  we 
owed  them.  This  is  a  moral  obligation. 
Let  me  call  another  witness  to  the 
stand  In  the  person  of  one  Mr.  Chip  Bo- 
land  who  I  think  commands  the  respect 
of  this  House  and  who  In  1958  when  he 
was  the  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines 
told  me  that  nothing  could  do  more  to 
recement  our  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  There  were  some 
minor  difDcultles,  some  friction  and  the 
passage  of  this  act  and  the  fulfillment  of 
our  obligations  under  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  would  restore  the  good 
will  between  our  countries. 

I  am  not  necessarily  a  worshiper  of  big 
business,  but  if  big  business  has  invested 
Its  money  on  the  basis  that  they  would 
be  reimbursed  for  a  portion  of  It.  and 
at  a  time  when  it  was  hard  to  get  money 
to  rehabilitate  that  country,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  walk  out  on  big  business  or  little 
business  or  little  people.  This  is  some- 
thing we  owe  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  HAYS.  The  gentleman  keeps  on 
saying  that  they  have  invested  the 
money  Will  the  gentleman  show  me 
where  In  this  act  or  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  or  anywhere  else  It  says  that 
they  have  done  It?  It  says  that  we  as- 
svune  they  have  and  then  we  go  ahead 
and  waive  any  requirement  that  they  do 
do  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  Before  the 
claim  was  approved  and  before  they  got 
1  cent  they  had  to  begin  the  investment 
of  their  money  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  HAYS  That  is  right 
Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER  And  it  was 
done.  This  matter  cannot  be  opened  up 
The  gentleman  said  that  this  Commis- 
sion will  be  here  a  long  time  This  Com- 
mission ended  its  work  and  returned  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $500.- 
000  of  the  $3  million  that  it  was  given 
for  administrative  expenses.  It  was 
hailed  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  opera- 
tions ever  undertaken. 

Mr.  HAYS  That  is  not  the  Commis- 
sion that  I  am  talking  about 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER  But  this  is 
the  one  that  approved  these  awards,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  can  go  back  now  and 
disallow  them  or  add  to  them.  We  are 
accepting  the  findings  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Commission.  Under  those 
findings  such  companies  as  San  Miguel. 
the  Race  Course,  Procter  Si  Gamble,  had 
to  put  their  money  In.  in  order  to  get 
even  a  portion  of  their  own  money. 

Mr.  HAYS  It  is  agreed  that  they 
had  to  put  their  money  in.  but  as  the  bill 
and  the  report  says,  we  assume  they 
did. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  this 
amendment  and  the  original  bill.  I 
should  like  to  get  something  clear  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Under 
thus  amendment,  which  is  actually  a  new 
bill,  in  what  way  is  the  Philippine  Gov- 


ernment restricted  or  controlled  to  re- 
imburse the  people  who  are  mentioned 
In  the  report,  or  the  firms  or  organiza- 
tions? Is  It  Just  a  payment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  of  $73  million  for  war 
rehabilitation? 

Mr  BARRY  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
mans  question,  there  would  be  no 
obligation  on  behalf  of  the  Philippine 
Government  and  no  direction  how  they 
were  to  use  these  funds.  However,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  we  received 
yesterday  a  summary  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Bill  prepared.  I  believe,  by 

the  Department  of  State 

Mr  BECKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  answered  my  question. 
That  Is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  In  his 
amendment  there  Is  no  direction  under 
which  the  Philippine  Government  has  to 
reimburse  anyone  for  any  war  claims 
damage.  I  think  that  answers  the  ques- 
tion completely.  We  would  have  no 
right.  I  am  sure,  to  obligate  or  to  di- 
rect another  foreign  government  to  do 
something  with  money  we  are  giving 
them.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
doing  by  the  amendment — and  I  assure 
the  gentleman  I  am  not  criticising  the 
amendment — what  we  are  really  doing 
under  his  amendment  is  making  a  pay- 
ment to  the  Philippine  Government  of 
$73  million. 

Therefore,  we  lose  the  concept  of  the 
bill  as  approved  by  the  committee  for 
any  war  claims  damage.  I  Just  want 
to  get  that  straight. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question,  if  I 
can  get  a  very  brief  answer. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield.  I  would  like  to  make  a  fur- 
ther observation.  The  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  a  list  of  claim- 
ants. 

Mr  BECKEIR.  It  is  merely  the  Intent 
of  the  amendment  I  want  to  make  clear. 
The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  has 
been  bandied  about  here  considerably  but 
no  one  has  really  made  a  clearcut  answer 
to  it:  that  is,  why  the  restrictions  were 
cut  out  on  page  2  of  this  bill.  That  is 
the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hats]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1.  why  the 
amounts  paid  under  this  bill  ahsdl  not 
be  subject  to  section  104(c)  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  Why? 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  believe,  has 
Riven  some  reasons. 

Mr  HAYS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield.  I  think  the  reason,  as  near  as  I 
could  find  out,  was  that  these  people 
cannot  prove  they  ever  spent  the  money 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines. 
If  they  had  to  do  that,  most  of  them 
could  not  collect. 

Mr.  BECKER.  That  may  be  true,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  on  the 
committee  to  give  me  a  very  concise 
reason,  a  brief  one. 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Before  awards  were  made 
the  claimants  had  to  agree  to  invest  the 
payments  in  rehabilitation  of  their  own 
plants  and  businesses.  The  San  Miguel 
Brewery  was  practically  destroyed,  I  un- 
derstand. It  is  now  in  operation.  It  ob- 
viously spent  at  least  that  much  money 
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in  the  rehabilitation  of  its  own  plant, 
although  we  can  hardly  go  In  today  ^mj 
spend  weeks  and  nvmUif  trying  to  show 
that  every  dollar  or  peso  is  spent  for 
the  promised  purpose.  They  were  given 
it  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  their 
plants.  Their  plants  have  been  rebuilt 
or  restored.  Obviously  they  did  Invest 
at  least  that  much  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  their  plants. 

Mr.  BECKER.  There  is  no  way  of 
proving  the  amount  of  these  claims,  so 
you  waive  this  restriction. 

Mr.  JUDD.    There  Is  no  way  you  can 
prove  they  spent  every  last  dollar  re- 
ceived in  the  rehabihtation  of  the  plant. 
Mr.   BECKER.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  should  like  to  offer 
for  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman  that 
when  the  present  pending  amendment  Is 
disposed  of  I  shall  offer  a  very  similar 
one  to  strike  out  the  word  "not"  in  line 
11  on  page  2  in  order  to  provide  very 
clearly  that  this  shall  be  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  that  act. 

Mr  BECKER.  I  am  just  as  much  ccm- 
cerned  as  anyone  In  the  House  about  any 
moral  or  legal  commitments  we  may 
have,  but  these  commitments  have  not 
been  clarified  at  all.  They  have  been 
referred  to. 

I  should  like  to  ask  another  quesUon 
now.  It  has  been  stated  here  time  and 
agam  on  the  fioor  that  we  are  commit- 
ted by  previous  obligations  made  by  our 
Government  and  by  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bbcur 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addiUonal 

minutes.) 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  should  like  to  sup- 
port this,  but  I  want  to  get  at  least  some 
justification  for  spending  $73  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  I  vote  against 
these  appropriations,  and  I  do  net  want 
to  get  caught  off  base  for  doing  some- 
thing I  cannot  justify  in  my  mind. 

Under  what  section  of  law  and  what 
law  has  this  Goverrunent  committed  it- 
self prior,  to  paying  addiUonal  sums  of 
money,  when  we  have  already  in  years 
past  paid  the  commitments  made  in  pre- 
vious legislation? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.     The  original  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  authorized  the  setting 
up  of  a  War  Damage  Commission  to  re- 
ceive claims,  adjudicate  them,  and  pay 
the    amounts    awarded.    We    provided 
$400  million  as  a  rough  estimate  of  what 
tliey  might  amount  to,  but  at  the  time 
it  was  stated  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
record  that  it  very  probably  would  not 
be  enough,  and  we  gave  them  to  believe 
and  we  gave  ourselves  to  believe  that  If 
the   $400   million   was  not  enough,   we 
would  then  provide  whatever  additional 
amount  was  required  up  to  75  percent, 
not  of  the  claims,  but  of  the  adjudicated 
awards. 
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Mr.  BECKER.  This  was  not  stated  in 
previous  legislaUoQ? 

Mr.  JUDD.    No. 

Mr.  BECKER.  But  it  was  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  was  in  the  hearings  and 
it  was  in  the  debate.  I  read  that  here 
earlier  thia  afternoon. 

Mr.  BECKER.  But  Individuals  par- 
Uclpate  in  this  debate  and  the  Congress 
does  not  vote  on  debate  or  on  statements 
made  by  Individuals.  I  am  talking  about 
a  congressional  commitment  to  go  fur- 
ther than  the  $400  million  already  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  BARRY.  There  is  no  congression- 
al commitment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  is  no  legal  commit- 
ment. We  said  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning; that  is  made  clear  In  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.     So  hi  all  forms  of  aid 
we  triple  the  $400  million  and.  as  the 
g^itleman  from  Minnesota  said  just  a 
short  time  ago,  this  is  now  up  to  $1  600 
million. 

Mr.  BECKER.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  here— to  make  clear— is  that  there 
were  some  commitments  made  at  Punta 
del  Este  last  year  of  approximately  $20 
billion  by  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment whereas  there  was  no  commitment 
by  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  do  not  feel 
obligated  to  go  along  with  that  commit- 
ment of  last  year  and  that  is  why  I  am 
now  questioning  and  ralshig  the  point  as 
to  what  commitment  actually  was  made 
and  I  find  that  none  was  made  except 
that  only  in  debate  there  might  be  addi- 
tional sums  later  (»i  and  we  would  be, 
therefore,  assumed  to  be  obligated. 

Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.    In  the  message  to  claim- 
ants which  was  given  to  every  claimant 
it  is  very  deariy  set  forth  in  paragraph  4 
as  follows: 

As  you  perhaps  know,  all  of  the  mqney 
p«ld  by  this  commlsBlon  for  private  claims 
was  derlTed  from  taxes  paid  for  by  people 
of  the  Umted  States.  The  payment*  were 
unprecedented  because  at  no  other  time  has 
one  naUon  paid  for  the  war  damages  of 
another.  They  were  made  because  of  the 
longstanding  friendship  which  has  existed 
between  our  two  coxintrles.  The  American 
people  knew  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Filipinos 
to  the  United  States  dxirlng  the  war  and 
when  Independence  was  granted  to  the 
Phmpplnes.  they  were  well  aware  that  this 
new  BepubUc  would  require  financial  assist- 
ance because  of  devastaUon  of  Its  economy 
caused  by  the  war. 


Communist  controlled  countries  who  are 
fighting  out  to  destroy  mb — such  as  Yugo- 
slavia— and  training  their  pilots  In  our 
country  with  American  taxpayers'  money. 
They  are  out  to  destroy  us.  At  least 
the  Philippines  are  a  very  friendly  coun- 
try as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl  said,  but  it  will  not  raise  our  pres- 
tige one  iota  with  them,  whether  we  pay 
this  money  or  not;. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairaum.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  advantage  that  my  amendment  has 
over  the  committee  bill  and  there  is  sub- 
stantial support  for  it,  if  you  reinterpret 
what  has  come  down  from  the  adminis- 
tration today  in  justification  of  the  bill 
now  before  us.     They  say : 

If  HJl.  8617  Is  passed  (the  bill  now  before 
lis),  the  need  for  the  Philippine  Oovem- 
ment  to  draw  down  the  loans  already  granted 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  Interest  payments 
will  be  diminished  and  the  Philippine  econ- 
omy given  a  much  needed  shot  to  the  arm 
at  the  most  critical  stage. 

If  they  say  that  about  the  bUl  pres- 
ently before  us.  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose will  substantially  increase  all  the 
factors  which  they  say  should  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  Philippine  ec<momy  and  may 
make  unnecessary  for  us  to  grant  as 
large  lockns  and  grant  aid  to  the  Filipinos 
as  we  might  otherwise  in  the  future.  So 
if  the  genUeman  is  looking  few  a  reason 
to  support  the  amendment  as  distin- 
guished from  the  committee  bill  I  say 
that  is  a  substantial  reason,  plus  the 
matter  of  maintaining  our  balance  of 
payments  and  foreign  exchanges  as  I 
indicated  in  my  remarks  whoi  I  was  ad- 
dressing the  House. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  think  the  genUeman, 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  has  made 
some  very  good  points. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  On  the  point  of  author- 
ization, the  Rehabilitation  Act  stated: 

The  Commission  is  hereby  airttiortaed  to 
make  compensation  to  the  extent  hereto- 
after  provided  on  account  of  physical  innncn. 
destruction  of  or  damage  to  property  to  the 
Phillpptoes  occiuTlng  after  December.  1»41. 


Mr.  BECKER.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tl^nan  that  somehow  or  other  I  think 
the  House  Is  getting  rather  confused,  and 
I  am  sure  the  American  people  are 
getting  even  more  confused  because 
while  we  would  be  paying  $73  million  to 
people  who  are  very  friendly  and  one  of 
the  best  and  friendliest  nations.  I  feel 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  vote  against  this 
while  we  have  been  supporting  in  years 
past,  and  are  supporting  presently,  with 
billions  of  dollars  to   Communist  and 


And  so  on.  And  the  condltioDS  there- 
after provided  were  the  things  we  are 
talking  about  First,  all  awards  to  be 
paid  up  to  $600.  Then  the  larger  awards 
would  be  paid  up  to  75  percent. 

The  Cwnmission  was  set  up  to  pay 
claims  according  to  those  provisions  uid 
this  bill  is  like  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  pay  the  remainder  due  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  amounts  approved. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  hut  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  Interest  In  the 
Phihppines  goes  back  a  great  many 
years;  it  goes  back  to  the  period  <rf  1898. 
That  was  64  years  ago.  much  longer  a 
period  than  the  average  age  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  distingiiished  body. 

All  these  years  there  has  been  build- 
ing in  Filipino  hearts  and  in  American 
hearts,  with  ever  Intensifying  affection, 
a    friendship    of    two    peoples,    widely 
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separated  bj  tboonnds  of  miles  of  ocean 
waTM,  that  baa  few  If  any  parallels  in 
history. 

I  was  moved  when  the  Speaker  read 
the  message  from  Douclas  llacArthur. 
Douclas  MacArthtir  knows  the  people  ot 
the  Philippines,  because  It  was  his 
father  who  was  In  the  Philippines  in 
18M:  It  was  his  father  who  won  over 
Aguinaldo,  who  became  the  stout  friend 
and  champion  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  in  this  country 
could  possibly  know  the  heart  of  the 
Philippine  people  as  does  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps  in  his  dedicated  and  under- 
standing service  to  a  people  strlvliig  to 
maintain  In  the  far  Pacific  a  republic 
on  the  pattern  of  our  own. 

I  think  of  young  Shanks,  01  years  ago. 
my  comrade  in  arms  in  the  siege  of 
Santiago  tn  Cuba  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  of  which  I  am  the  sole  sAir- 
vlTlng  veteran  in  the  Congrass.  Return- 
ing from  the  fighting  in  Cuba,  a  combat 
veteran  at  16,  he  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  Philippines.  Slain  in  batUe.  for 
over  00  years  his  body  has  rested  in  the 
soil  of  the  Philippines.  He  was  one  of 
many  who  In  their  youth  sailed  away 
to  help  the  PUipinos  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence,  and 
whose  bodies  long  since  have  Integrated 
in  the  soil  of  the  Philippines. 

Many  who  lie  in  honored  graves  in 
Arlington  were  in  their  youth  members 
of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  was  founded  by  the  veterans  of 
the  Army  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
Army  of  Santiago. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleaffues. 
the  foundation  of  American-Philippines 
friendship  was  laid  a  long,  long  time 
ago.  American  men  and  women  went 
to  the  Islands  to  teach  in  humble  schools. 
Filipino  men  and  women  came  to  the 
United  States  to  observe,  to  study,  to 
prepare  for  the  roles  ahead  as  builders 
of  a  strong  and  enduring  republic  stand- 
ing in  the  far  fetches  of  the  Paclflc  as 
fortress  of  democrstlc  representative 
government. 

In  the  years  of  American  need,  when 
our  country  was  faced  with  its  nght  for 
survival,  and  things  were  going  badly  in 
the  Pacific,  the  Pilipinoe  stood  up.  cou- 
rageously, uncompromisingly,  uncon- 
querably, on  our  side.  In  heart,  in  loyal - 
tj,  in  spirit  of  sacrifice,  in  scorn  of  the 
thought  of  surrender,  the  soldiers  from 
the  Islands  of  the  Philippines  were  as 
American  as  the  soldiers  from  Illinois. 
New  York,  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
the  foundation  of  American-Philippine 
friendship  was  laid  in  sweat,  sacrifice. 
and  blood  by  Filipino  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can hands.  It  is  a  two-street  friendship. 
as  any  friendship  must  be  to  endure. 
Any  rupture  to  such  a  priceless  friend- 
ship, whether  by  thoughtless  inadvert- 
ence or  by  Intent,  would  be  recorded  in 
history  as  the  tragedy  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Our  country  rebuilt  Germany,  with 
whom  we  were  at  war  when  the  Philip- 
pines were  fighting  and  dying  by  our  side 
as  our  comrades  In  arms.  Our  country 
helped  to  raise  Jbpan  from  the  wreck- 


age of  war.  the  Japan  that  had  overrun 
the  Philippines  and  showered  devasta- 
tion on  her  cities  and  countryside  be- 
cause the  FUlplnoe  remained  steadfast 
to  their  American  friendship.  Can  we 
turn  the  cold  shoulder  on  the  Philippines 
and  live  with  our  self  respect? 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  the  Ameri- 
can pattern  to  slap  down  a  tnie  and 
proven  friend.  It  is  not  in  the  American 
tradition  to  renege  on  an  obligation,  ac- 
cepted after  proper  adjudication, 
whether  the  beneficiary  be  friend  or  foe. 
I  fear  the  verdict  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion  if  ever  the  United  States  should 
turn  upon  a  friend  or  renege  on  a  lawful 
obligation  for  no  reason  valid  in  honesty 
and  morality. 

Now.  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  I  follow  one  simple  rule  when 
I  am  on  a  committee  and  a  subcommit- 
tee of  that  committee  composed  of  dis- 
tlngxiished  and  able  persons  of  both 
parties  gives  long  study  to  a  subject, 
then  comes  in  with  a  bill  that  unani- 
mously It  recommends.  I  accept  its  rec- 
ommendation unless  I  have  had  an  equal 
opportunity  to  study  the  subject,  am  as 
well  Informed  on  all  controversial  pro- 
visions, and  then  have  reached  a  con- 
trary conclusion.  I  do  not  go  in  for 
superguessing.  I  do  not  think  good  legis- 
lation results  from  the  matching  of 
coins. 

This  bill  has  been  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  several  sessions. 
It  was  under  long  study.  I  think  with 
weeks  of  hearings,  by  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. When  this  subcommittee  unani- 
mously recommended  the  bill  to  the  full 
committee.  I  thought  its  recommenda- 
tion was  entitled  to  great  weight.  Who 
was  on  that  subcommittee?  Among 
others,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZablockiI.  who  happens  to  be  a 
Democrat,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  JuddI.  and  my  beloved  col- 
league from  niinoLs  (Mrs.  ChubchJ.  who 
happen  to  be  Republicans,  representing, 
however,  somewhat  different  approaches 
to  foreign  aid.  When  I  find  a  subcom- 
mittee composed  of  outstanding  Demo- 
crats and  outstanding  Republicans 
unanimously  recommending  a  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly am  going  to  accept  that  bill  in 
preference  to  a  one-man  bill,  authored 
by  one  man  sitting  as  though  at  a  game 
of  solitaire,  and  on  the  hidden  impulse 
of  the  moment  presented  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
without  any  consideration  or  recom- 
mendation other  than  his  own.  That  is 
scarcely  in  line  with  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  the  greatest  legislative  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  will  stand  by  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  its  chairman  (Mr  ZablockiI. 
on  which  serve  also  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church  1.  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  Dr.  Jddd.  and 
others,  and  vote  down  the  substitute  bill 
offered  as  an  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Barry]. 


The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Zablookx)  there 
were — ayes  8,  noes  S8. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  JoHAMSKif :  On 
page  a.  line  11,  after  the  word*  "amounts 
paid  under  thla  Act  ahall",  strlk*  out  the 
word  "not." 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
offering  this  amendment  I  am  directing 
attention  to,  and  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate, the  sleeper  in  this  bill.  That 
sleeper  is  the  11th.  12th.  and  ISth  lines 
on  page  2  which  read: 

Amounts  paid  under  thla  Aot  shaU  not  be 
■ubject  to  the  provUlotu  of  adotion  i04(c) 
of  the  Philippine  HehabllluUon  Aot  of  IMS. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  will  be  to 
reverse  the  statement  and  provide  that 
the  amounts  paid  under  that  act  shall 
be  subject  to  these  provisiona. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  UUe  of  this  biU  reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  authorise  the  paymsat  of  the 
balance  of  awards  for  war  damag*  eompea- 
aatlon  made  by  the  Philippine  War  Ottinsg* 
CommUslon  under  the  terma  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Rehablliuuon  Act  of  AprU  SO,  IMS. 

If  this  title  of  the  bill  were  accurate 
and  correct  It  would  be  "under  the  terms 
of  the  Philippine  Act  of  AprU  SO,  1040. 
except  for  section  104fc)  of  said  Act." 

This  bill  provides  specifically  that  the 
requirement  of  showing  there  has  been 
a  reinvestment  or  use  of  the  funds  or  Is 
to  be  in  line  with  the  original  provisions 
of  the  act  is  specifically  retained  in  case 
of  payment  made  to  anyone  outside  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  a 
claimant  residing  outside  the  Republic. 

If  the  provision  Is  valid  as  setting  a 
linutation  of  the  terms  of  payment  with 
respect  to  citizens  living  outside  the  Phil- 
ippines it  certainly  is  valid  with  respect 
to  persons  living  within  the  Philippines. 
If  it  means  nothing  in  the  one  case,  it 
means  nothing  in  the  other ;  if  It  means 
something  in  one  case,  it  means  some- 
thing in  the  other;  if  Its  deletion  means 
nothing  in  one  case,  then  why  Is  this 
exception  provided? 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
my  amendment  in  order  to  retain  the 
only  provision  under  which  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  H.R.  8617  will  be  carried 
out.  the  only  provision  which  sets 
the  criteria,  the  standards,  and  the 
conditions. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  matter, 
I  just  have  one  additional  word  to  offer. 
I  think  my  record  of  8  years  establishes 
that  I  am  not  prone  to  vote  for  foreign 
aid.  If  there  is  any  country  to  which 
I  would  be  sympathetically  so  disposed. 
It  is  the  great  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Also,  I  too  am  moved  by  the 
statement  of  the  great  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  I  am  interested  In  some  of 
the  new  converts  he  has  won  to  his 
wisdom.  I  see  sitting  on  the  fioor  of 
this  House  the  distinguished  former 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  lentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Martin].  I 
recall,  as  an  assistant  to  my  predecessor. 
.sitting  in  the  gallery  of  this  House  and 
hearing  a  famous  message  read  by  the 
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gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
House.  I  must  say  General  MacArthur's 
advice  to  the  effect  that  "in  war  there 
is  no  substitute  for  victory"  did  not  com- 
mand some  of  the  support  which  he 
seems  to  command  in  this  matter  on 
the  part  of  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

If  I  were  to  vote  for  foreign  aid,  I 
would  certainly  do  it  for  the  Philippines. 
However,  if  you  assume  In  any  given  year 
of  fiscal  expenditures  that  we  have  a  $5 
billion  deficit  as  against  an  $80  biUion 
budget,  that  means  $1  out  of  every  $16 « 
spent  for  whatever  cause  is  money  we 
do  not  have.  It  is  deficit  money.  It  is 
borrowed  money.  This  $73  million 
means  that  out  of  this  total  amount  we 
are  talking  about  so  glibly  here  today 
$4  4  million  will  be  borrowed  money. 
The  Interest  for  a  year  on  that  amount 
of  borrowed  money  will  be  $182,000.  If 
the  deficit  is  $10  billion,  you  double  those 
figures. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  day  there  may 
be  a  bit  of  legislation  offered  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  force  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  open 
offices  In  the  Philippines  and  go  into  an 
exhaustive  Investigation  of  every  prov- 
ince and  every  city  and  every  village 
where  these  85.000  awardees  live. 

We  have  made  provision  In  the  act 
on  page  3 — we  have  not  read  that  section 
yet— that  If  claimants  living  in  the  Phil- 
ippines at  the  time  of  the  war,  but  now 
living  outside  of  the  Philippines,  are 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  the  act,  they  must  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that  they 
have  invested  an  amount  equal  to  the 
payment  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Phihppine  economy.  But,  if  you  look  at 
section  104(c)  of  the  original  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  which  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  bring  Into  operation. 
it  provides  that  all  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ment that,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  Commission  shall  require 
that  the  lost  or  damaged  property  be  re- 
built, replaced,  or  repaired  before  pay- 
ments of  money  are  actually  made  to 
claimants  under  this  title. 

Now,  some  of  such  property  that  has 
not  been  rebuilt,  replaced,  or  repaired, 
should  not  now  be  rebuilt,  replaced,  or 
repaired  to  be  put  in  the  condition  it 
was  at  that  time.  This  would  require 
them  to  go  back  and  rebuild  the  kind  of 
thing  that  was  there  15  years  ago. 

Let  me  read  the  next  proviso  In  section 
104<c»: 
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Provided.  That  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines It  u  Impossible  for  any  reason  beyond 
the  control  of  the  claimant,  or  Is  Imprac- 
tical to  rebuild,  replace,  or  repair  the  lost 
or  damaged  property,  the  Commlsalon  may 
make  payment  to  the  claimant  without 
making  said  requirement. 

If  the  Commission  waives  the  requirement 
that  he  rebuild,  replace,  or  repair  the  dam- 
"Red  property.  It  then  must  -equlre  a  con- 
dition which  was  referred  to  earlier;  namely 
that  the  awardee  agree  to  "Invest  the  whole 
of  such  payments  In  such  manner  as  will 
further  the  rehabilitation  or  the  economic 
development  of  the  Philippines." 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  What  provision 
then  is  made  to  check  or  to  control  these 
payments  or  determine  whether  they 
are  to  be  made  if  you  delete  all  of  these 
criteria? 

Mr.  JUDD.    There  will  be  no  require- 
ment that  the  man  who  gets  $425 — and 
that  IS  the  average  amount  of  the  claims 
under  $25,000— will  have  to  go  back  and 
rebuild  his  shanty  or  get  the  same  kind 
of  a  cultivator  he  had  at  that  time.    But 
if  he  was  entitled  originally  to  receive 
that  amount  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  the  final  payment  that  he  did  not 
get.  he  would  not  have  to  spend  It  for 
the  same  purpose.    We  say  in  the  report 
that  It  is  assumed  that  he  did  reinvest 
the  amount  received  or  a  comparable 
amount  in  the  rehabilitation  of  his  prop- 
erty or  of  the  country.    He  had  to  agree 
to  do  so  to  get  the  original  award  and 
the  Commission  had  to  have  reason  to 
believe  he  would  do  so  when  it  made 
the  award.    The  fact  is  that  to  spend 
these  thousands  of  little  payments  in 
whatever  way,  is  bound  to  help  reha- 
bilitate or  boost  the  economy.    We  put 
in  the  bill  the  condition  regarding  those 
now  living  abroad  because  they  might 
want  to  take  the  money  away  from  the 
Philippines  and  it  would  not  assist  the 
economy;  therefore  they  have  to  show 
that  they  have  actually  invested  in  the 
Philippines  an  amount  at  least  as  great 
as  the  amoimt  to  be  received. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  JUDD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  amount  of  $400  and  some. 
Mr.  JUDD.     Pour  hundred  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  small  ones. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Which  is.  I  believe, 
about  900  pesos  or  thereabouts. 
Mr.  JUDD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  That  all  may  be 
very  fine,  talking  in  terms  of  averages, 
but  here  are  figures  that  run  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million,  half  a  million,  a  million, 
and  so  on.  and  the  gentleman  is  saying 
in  effect  there  is  to  be  no  requirement 
in  connection  with  the  issuing  of  even 
any  of  these  large  amounts. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  they  live  abroad  and 
take  the  money  abroad,  they  have  to 
show  that  they  have  invested  an  equal 
amoimt  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  But  in  the  Philip- 
pines there  is  no  such  provision. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  because  that  would 
require  a  reopening  of  the  claims,  and 
this  is  a  bill  merely  to  pay  the  unpaid 
portion  of  all  damage  claims.  These 
payments  are  reasonably  certain  to  be 
spent  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Is  It  not  true  that 
these  payments  would  add  to  the  out- 
fiow  of  gold? 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  would  have  to  spend 
dollars  to  buy  pesos  in  order  to  pay  the 
claims  in  the  Philippines,  but  when 
people  abroad  get  dollars,  they  generally 


spend  them  in  the  United  States,  the 
only  place  that  dollars  are  ultimately 
valuable. 

People  or  governments  abroad  want 
dollars  in  order  to  get  what  dollars  will 
buy  in  the  United  States,  or  to  pay  their 
bills  here.  So,  we  would  buy  pesos  and 
pay  claimants  in  pesos,  and  the  main 
purchaser  of  the  dollars  probably  would 
be  the  Philippine  Government  which 
would  use  them  to  meet  its  balance  of 
payments  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  the  genUeman  as- 
sumes that  they  will  use  the  dollars  to 
buy  something  in  the  United  States.  But 
if  they  do  not,  that  represents  an  obli- 
gation which  we  have  to  pay  in  gold;  Is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  But  if  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
is  such  that  it  is  paying  the  United 
States,  this  helps  the  foreign  exchange 
position  of  the  Philippines  and  does  not 
drain  dollars  away  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  JOHANSEN],  in  his  observation 
that  it  has  been  interesting  to  hear 
the  name  of  General  MacArthur  brought 
so  profusely  into  the  discussion  this 
afternoon.  I  recall  a  time  when  that 
name  did  not  mean  so  much  to  some 
of  the  people  who  have  been  using  it. 
I  wonder  if  there  has  been  any  commu- 
nication from  one,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
with  respect  to  this  bill,  or  whether  we 
can  accept  the  MacArthur  statement 
that  has  been  given  us  this  afternoon 
with  full  force  and  effect,  in  the  absence 
of  any  statement  from  Mr.  Tnmian? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  intrigued  by 
the  use  of  another  name,  this  afternoon, 
in  behalf  of  this  bill,  that  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Brooks  Hays.  I  recall 
the  fact  that  when  the  Brussels  World 
Fair  was  staged  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
State  Department  joined  in  sending  a 
number  of  American  Indians  over  to 
Brussels,  this  being  an  Americans  exhibit 
of  some  kind  or  another.  I  do  not  do 
very  much  foreign  Junketing,  and  so  I 
did  not  see  this  exhibit.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  upshot  of  this  matter  of  taking 
some  American  Indians  trom  South  Da- 
kota or  North  Dakota  over  to  Brussels 
was  the  fact  that  the  exhibitor  went 
broke  and  these  Indians  were  left 
stranded  high  and  dry  in  Brussels.  They 
were  eventually  brought  back  I  luider- 
stand,  with  State  Department  funds. 
But  then  Mr.  Brooks  Hays  and  his 
cohorts  over  in  the  State  Department  in- 
sisted that  these  Indians — and  some  of 
them,  I  understand,  were  on  the  public 
assistance  rolls — dig  up  and  pay  the 
Government  the  cost  of  their  transporta- 
tion back  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Brooks  Hays  today  is  all  for 
giving  $73  million— another  $73  mil- 
lion— to  the  Philippines,  they  having  al- 
ready gotten  $1,675  million,  but  he 
strongly  opposed  the  State  E>epartment 
paying  the  expenses  of  these  American 
Indians  back  from  Brussels.  Belgium.    It 
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thAt  ftnjrthlnt  ffo«B  for  the  for- 
elffnen,  but  another  and  completely  dif- 
ferent standard  Is  applied  to  American 
Indiana  and  American  eltiaens  by  Mr. 
Hays  and  other  of  hla  eohmla  over  In 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  0J106S.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  a  former  Member  of  Congress, 
who  later  was  an  Aaslatant  Secretary  of 
State? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Let  me  make  the 
record  completely  clear  that  I  am  in  no 
way  referring  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Waywi  Hays]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  working  this  out  on 
a  congressional  district  basis,  this  would 
amount  to  $167,000  from  each  of  our 
congressional  districts.  I  began  to  think 
of  167  people  I  oould  call  on  in  the  27th 
Congressional  District  whom  I  could  ask 
to  give  $1,000  of  their  money  to  pay  these 
war  claims,  many  years  long  since  past, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  would  be  a  little 
embarrassed  to  do  it. 

I  think,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Members 
might  be  embarrassed  to  have  their 
constituents  know  that  they  voted  here 
today  to  give  $167,000  from  their  congres- 
sional district  without  any  strings  at- 
tached at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Jorakskn]  would  at  least 
require  certain  original  safeguards  to  see 
that  the  intent  of  the  original  bill  is 
followed. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  ever 
stop  to  figure  out  the  cost  of  the  $100 
billion  foreign  giveaway  program,  and 
what  It  amounts  to  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  his  district? 

If  the  gentleman  win  do  that,  the 
gentleman  will  get  some  rather  startling 
figures. 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  dilTerence  Is  that 
what  Is  gtven  under  the  foreign  aid  bill 
Is  at  least  given  with  certain  restric- 
tions which  the  present  bill  totally 
dLscards. 

Mr.  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  knows 
of  any  restrictions.  I  wish  he  would  tell 
me  about  them. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  now  consists  mostly  of  loans, 
we  have  for  fiscal  year  1963  an  objective 
that  80  percent  of  the  money  shall  be 
spent  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
bill  we  are  now  discussing  it  is  all  outgo 
as  there  is  no  restriction  whatsoever  re- 
quiring purchases  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore  we  will  lose  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  we  will  lose  on  exports. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  again  urge  the  gentle- 
man to  try  the  foreign  giveaway  bill 
on  for  size  In  his  district  on  the  same 
basis  and  see  what  he  gets. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  JohaksxhI.  for  it  should 
at  least  do  something  toward  preventing 
windfall  payments  of  millions  of  dollars. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment and  the  opposition  to  It  really  show 
up  the  bill  for  exactly  what  it  is  and 
where  it  stands  now.  This  proves  that 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  do  not  want 
these  people  to  be  forced  even  to  show 
that  they  spent  the  money  under  the 
regulations  that  were  laid  down.  This 
shows  beyond  any  doubt  that  it  is  a 
windfall  proposition. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
JiroDj  made  the  point  that  this  would 
reopen  the  whole  thing  and  privately  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  that  this 
would  perpetuate  the  War  Damage  Com- 
mission forever.  Only  if  it  wanted  to  be 
perpetuated  forever.  It  would  only  re- 
open the  whole  thing  if  they  wanted  to 
reopen  it.  All  they  would  have  to  do  is 
to  give  the  claimant  a  year  in  which  to 
flJe — and  they  could  say  by  regulation 
that  within  6  months  he  shall  furnish 
evidence.  Put  the  burden  on  the  fellow 
that  is  going  to  get  the  money.  He 
should  furnish  evidence  that  he  spent  the 
money  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  money 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  This  is 
common,  everyday  practice. 

If  the  department  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue calls  a  taxpayer  in  it  puts  the  bur- 
den on  him.  They  say,  "You  appear  to 
have  had  certain  income;  show  us.  pro- 
duce your  evidence.  Get  out  your  check 
stubs,  produce  your  business  records." 

There  would  not  be  a  thing  to  it. 
Further  than  that,  if  you  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  little  people — and  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  there  are  too  many 
little  people  In  here,  as  I  look  over  the 
list — you  can  offer  an  amendment  if  this 
passes  exempting  anybody  who  gets 
$1,000  or  less.  Waive  it  for  him.  but  let 
the  brewery  people,  the  Racing  Commis- 
sion. Staiulard  Oil.  Cal-Tex.  put  up  the 
evidence.  Do  you  not  think  they  have 
records?  Do  you  not  think  they  have 
auditors?  Do  you  not  think  if  they  have 
spent  the  money,  it  would  not  take  their 
auditors  and  the  people  who  keep  their 
records  more  than  a  day  and  a  half  to 
dig  them  up  and  show  to  anybody's  satis- 
faction? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Is  the  gentleman 
able  to  say  whether  these  larger  bene- 
ficiaries such  as  those  he  has  mentioned, 
have  made  these  showings  at  any  time? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
that  and  neither  are  the  proponents  able 
to  say  that.  That  is  why  the  waiver  is 
in  there.  All  they  can  honestly  say 
they  have  said.  They  are  honest  men 
and  they  honestly  said,  to  get  this  bill 
through,  we  are  going  to  assiime  that 
they  did  it.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  did  it  or  not.  We  are  assuming  they 
did. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  was  no  policing  of 
the  original  awards  as  I  recall.  The  act 
provided  that  as  a  condition  for  the 
making  of  such  payment,  "the  Commis- 


sion shall  require  that  the  whole  of  such 
payment  shall  be  reinvested  in  such 
manner  as  will  further  the  rehabilita- 
tion." et  cetera.  The  Commlailoa  bad  to 
have  evidence  that  convinced  it  that  the 
recipient  would  do  this.  But  it  did  not 
follow  through,  as  I  understand,  with 
policemen  to  make  sure  that  every  cent 
was  so  reinvested. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  no  excuse:  if  Uie 
cop  was  not  on  the  beat  the  first  time, 
that  does  not  say  that  he  never  should 
be  again.  If  there  were  not  any  polic- 
ing the  f^rst  time,  all  the  more  reason 
for  asking  these  groups  to  show  their 
records.  I  say  to  you  that  it  would  not 
be  any  hardship  on  any  of  them.  They 
either  have  the  records  or  they  do  not. 
If  they  have  the  records  to  show  that 
they  spent  the  money,  they  can  show 
tiiem. 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  this  is 
a  moral  obligation.  To  show  you  my 
good  faith.  I  have  fought  thia  bill  for 
years,  but  if  you  approve  this  amend- 
ment and  it  goes  into  the  bill.  I  shall 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  approve  an  amendment 
providing  that  on  all  amounts  over  say, 
$25,000.  or  whatever  figure  may  be 
chosen,  the  claimants  would  have  to 
make  this  showing  ? 

Mr  HAYS.  The  gentleman  la  in  no 
position  to  approve  or  to  consent  to  any- 
thing. But  the  gentleman  has  already 
said  that  he  thinks  an  amendment  like 
that  would  be  in  order  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly vote  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUoc  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  JoHANsml. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  JoHAjiani) 
there  were  ayes  28,  noes  4J. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

The  Clerk  reac!  as  follows: 

Sec  a.  within  sixty  dayi  aftar  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  or  of  legtsUtloD  appropriat- 
ing fur  admlnlAtraUun  expcnsec  IqcwtmI  In 
carrying  out  thl«  Act,  whichever  U  l«t«r,  the 
CommlMlon  ehall  prescribe  and  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  give  appropriate 
publicity  In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
concerning  the  period,  not  in  exoMa  of  twelve 
additional  months,  within  which  application 
must  be  nied  under  this  Act.  Th«  Ooniinla- 
slon  shall  complete  lu  determination  with 
respect  to  applications  filed  under  this  Act 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  last  date 
on  which  applications  may  be  tiled. 

Sac  3  The  Commlsnlon  shall  give  maxi- 
mum publicity  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  provl.ilons  of  this  Act,  and 
through  utilization  of  the  records  of  the 
former  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
shall  attempt  to  notify  Individual  claimants 
of  their  right  to  nie  applications  for  pay- 
ment under  this  Act.  by  mailing  notice  there- 
of to  the  last  known  address  of  such  claim- 
ants as  shown  by  such  records. 

Ssc  4  The  Commission  shall  notify  all 
applicants  of  the  approval  or  denial  of  their 
applications,  and  if  approved,  shall  notify 
such  appUcanu  of  the  amount  for  which 
such  applications  are  approved.  Any  appli- 
cant whose  appUcaUon  Is  dsniad,  or  Is  ap- 
proved for  lees  than  the  amount  of  such 
application,  shall  bs  enUtled.  tmdar  such  rsg- 
ulatlnns  as  the  Commission  may  preserllM,  to 
a  hearing  before  th«  Oommlaslon  or  Its  rtp- 
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resenUtlve  with  respect  to  such  application. 
Upon  such  hearing,  the  Commission  may 
affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  its  former  action 
with  respect  to  such  application.  Including 
a  denial  or  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
award  theretofore  approved.  All  findings  of 
the  Commission  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  compensation  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Is  payable,  and  the  amounts  thereof,  shall 
be  conclusive  and  not  be  reviewable  by  any 
court. 

Sxc.  6.   (a)    Each   award   made  under   thU 
Act  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  terms  of  United  SUtes  currency 
on   the   basis  of   the  rate  of   exchange    (I.e. 
P  2   equaU   %\)    which   was    applied    In    the 
Philippine   Rehabilitation    Act    of    1946,    for 
payment  out  of  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to   section   8    of    this   Act.     Such    payments 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe.     Payments  authorized  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  In  United  States  dollars 
or  In  Philippine  pesos  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  however,  payment 
shall  not  be  made  outside  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  to  any  claimant  residing 
outside  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes  un- 
less he  establUhes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission  that  since  the  date  of  the  loss 
or  damage  on  account  of  which  the  original 
award  was  made  he  has  heretofore  invested 
in  such  manner  as  furthered  the  rehabilita- 
tion or  economic  development  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnes an   amount   not  less   than   the  claims 
approved  In  his  favor  after  reduction  under 
the    last    proviso    of    secUon    102(a)     of    the 
Philippine  RehablUUtlon  Act  of  1946.     After 
all   approved  claims   have   been    paid   up  to 
the  maximum  permitted,  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation    shall    revert    to    the    United 
States     Treasury.     Payment     shall     not     be 
made  under  thU  Act  on  any  claim  filed  under 
the    Philippine    RehablUUtlon    Act    of    1946 
or  under  thU  Act  which  was  acquired  from 
a   predecessor   In    Interest  by   purchase,   ex- 
cept  where  such   purchase  was  in   the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  In  connection  with 
the  acqulslUon   of   all   assets  of   a   business 
Qrm 

( b )  Such  of  the  records  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  as  the  Porelgn 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  for  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Foreign   Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Sec   fi    The  total  remuneration  on  account 
of  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  to  or 
on    behalf   of   any    appillcant   In    connection 
with    any    application    filed    under    this    Act 
shall     not     exceed     5     per     centum     of     the 
amount  paid  by  the  Commission  on  account 
of  such  application.     Any  agreement  to  the 
contrary  shall  be  unlawful  and  void.     Who- 
ever, subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes,    violates   this    section   shall    be   fined 
not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more    than    one    year,   or    t)oth.     Where   any 
payment  Is  made  In  violation  of  this  section 
the   Commission   shall   Ulce   such    action   as 
may  be  appropriate   to  recover  the  same. 
,^^    ^    *^'   ^^^   purfosas  of   carrying   out 
this  Act.  the  following  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational  Claims    Settlement   Act   of    1949 
snail,    to   the    extent    not    Inconsistent    with 
this  Act.  be  applicable  In  the  administration 
of   this  Act:    Subsections    (c).   (d).    (e)     and 
111   of  section  4:  subsections  (d)  and  (e)   of 
section   7;    and  subsection    (c)    of  section  7 
except   that   with   respect  to  appllcanU   not 
subject    to    the   Jurisdiction    of    the    United 
btates.  references  in  such  subsection   (C)    to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
Shall   be   deemed   to  refer   to  the   Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  There  U  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  •78,000,000  to  make 
paymenu  on  awards  c<-rtlfled  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  plus  such  additional  sums  as  may 
oe  necessary  for  the  admlnlatratlve  expenses 
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ot  the  COTimlsslon  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  carrying  out  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  f  ur- 
th«  amendments,  under  the  nile  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  8617)  to  authorize  the 
pasrment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  vm- 
der  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  AprU  30,  1946,  and  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $73  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  537,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quormn  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quormn  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  into, 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  will  be 
postponed  until  tomorrow. 

Without  objection,  the  point  of  order 
of  no  quonmi  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  pending  bill.  HJl. 
8617. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ADEQUATE  MEDICAL  CARE  NEEDED 
FOR  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  growing  recognition  that  it  is 
vital  to  the  national  interest  that  our 
aged  be  given  the  protection  of  medical 
care  under  an  effective,  financially 
sound,  and  encompassing  program. 

With  this  objective  in  mind.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  today  intended  to  provide 
proper  and  decent  health  security  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

I  have  given  careful  study  to  the  vari- 
ous health  proposals  and  have  found 
that  the  social  security  approach  to  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  is  the  one  that 
win   best  solve  the  problems  Involved 


and  will  provide  fair  and  adequate  pro- 
tection for  persons  65  and  over. 

My  bill  proposes  that  the  following 
services  be  furnished  eligible  benefi- 
ciaries under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  and  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment programs:  hospital  care,  nursing 
home  care,  hospital  outpatient  diagnos- 
tic services,  and  home  health  services 
These  health  benefits  would  be  available 
to  an  estimated  14.7  million  aged  per- 
sons; 95  percent  of  the  present  number 
of  workers  would  be  covered,  including 
their  wives — or  widows — at  age  65. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  of  De- 
cember 1961.  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
65  and  over  receiving  social  security  is 
estimated  at  430,000.  The  total  number 
of  beneficiaries  protected  by  these 
health  benefits  is  estimated  at  569,000. 
This  latter  figure  includes  persons  eli- 
gible under  railroad  retirement  and 
those  now  65  and  over  who  are  still  work- 
ing and  would  be  qualified  for  health 
benefits. 

In  Hudson  County,  N.J.,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent,  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  65  and  over  receiving 
social  security  is  estimated  at  45,000  as 
of  April  I960.  The  total  number  of 
beneficiaries  who  would  be  protected  by 
these  health  benefits  is  estimated  at 
58,400.  This  latter  figure  includes  per- 
sons eligible  under  raUroad  retirement 
and  those  now  65  and  over  who  are  still 
working  but  who  would  be  qualified  for 
health  benefits. 

The  cost  of  these  health  benefits  would 
be  financed  by  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity contributions  of  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  each  by  the  employer  and  the 
employee  and  three-eighths  of  1  percent 
for  self-employed.  At  the  present  time, 
the  employee  pays  a  social  security  tax 
on  the  first  $4,800  of  annual  earnings— 
this  earnings  base  would  be  increased  to 
$5,200. 

The  average  wage  earner  will  pay 
about  $1  per  month  through  the  social 
security  system  for  he«dth  benefits  for 
both  himself  and  his  wife — or  widow — 
beginning  at  age  65. 

Older  people  have  low  Incomes  and 
high  health  costs,  many  refrain  from 
seeking  the  care  they  need  because  they 
cannot  pay  for  it  or  are  unwilling  to 
ask  for  help.  Fifty-three  percent  of  our 
older  people  have  incomes  of  under 
$1,000  a  year;  half  of  the  older  couples 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500. 

My  bill  will  provide  the  necessary  cov- 
erage to  protect  older  people  against 
some  of  the  heavier  medical  costs  that 
they  face,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
the  individual,  without  placing  a  great 
burden  on  the  aged  when  their  earning 
capacity  is  small.  The  health  of  our 
senior  citizens  is  extremely  important 
to  all  of  us  and  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  as  I  now  offer  is  urgently  needed 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 


WILDERNESS  VALUES 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  In  the  body  of  the 
RtcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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Tlw  aPlAKER.    !•  tbere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f entlenum  from  New 
Yottf 
Tbere  wm  no  objeefckm. 
Mr.     SATLOR.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Amerleaa  people  place  a  hich  Tmlue  on 
the  areas  of  wlldemeaa  that  still  remain 
unspoiled  In  this  country — areas,  as  de- 
fined In  the  WUdemess  Act  (S.   174> 
"where  the  earth  and  Its  community  of 
life  are  untrammeled  by  man." 

Those  of  us  who  haTe  been  especially 
ooDcemed  with  the  presenration  of  our 
remalning  areas  of  wilderness  have  come 
to  realise  that  we  are  not  representing 
cmly  a  small  minority,  as  s(xne  have 
thouchfe.  of  specially  Interested  outdoor 
folks,  but  rather  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  characteristic  concern  of  the  American 
peoiile. 

Americans — whether  they  are  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats,  city  people  or  sub- 
urban or  rural,  westerners  or  eastern- 
ers—Americans have  a  characteristic 
interest  in  wilderness.  Whenever  it 
comes  to  a  vote  it  wins  by  a  big  margin. 
Nor  are  the  values  that  we  place  on 
wilderness  entirely  recreational.  They 
are  various:  sdentiflc.  educatiocial,  his- 
torical, as  well  as  scenic  and  recreational. 
One  of  the  contributicms  of  the  wilder- 
ness study  made  for  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Resources  Review  Commission  and 
PubUshed  on  AprU  16.  1962.  Is  in  Its  ob- 
servations and  interpretations  of  the 
values  of  wlldemeaa.  The  "Summary  of 
Findings  and  Recommendations"  of  this 
report — a  volume  entitled  "Wilderness 
and  Recreation— A  Report  on  Reaources, 
Values,  and  Problems" — Is  in  six  parts. 
Part  4  summarizes  the  study's  findings 
and  recommendations  on  "Wilderness 
Values."  The  earUer  parts  of  this  sum- 
mary have  already  appeared  in  the  Con- 
csnooifAL  RicoKB.  day  by  day:  Part  1 
on  "What  Is  WUdemess."  part  2  on 
"Wilderness  Resources."  and  part  3  on 
"Potential  Alternative  Uses  for  WUder- 
ness  Resources."    Part  4  Is  as  follows: 
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VALtrvs 

A.    COOTCXm  OF  yALUV 

The  T&luM  arUlng  out  of  wllderneM  txacU 
rMt  on  the  >peelal  kind  of  enylronment 
they  provld*.  Tlito  la  an  •Qvlronment  with 
unusual  or  unU|u«  Mth«tte  or  bloloflcal 
cbarsetsrlsUet  and  sn  sppartnt  lack  at 
hiimaa  impact,  sustalnsd  oir«r  a  rvUttTclj 
large  arsa  alne*  prloMval  xkmm.  Thte  hlfbly 
•paolaiiaad  •nrtronnanl  maj  produoa  vsIum 
of  two  broad  cIsmm. 

First  srt  tbs  rtersstlonal  or  dlrsct  taIum 
whl«h  aeenis  to  wlldsmsas  uaer*.  Ineludsd 
Hots  s««  tooth  tlMM  vshtss  wlilsh  dspend  on 
ttos  ttsMpM  •nvlreanisnt— dsM  psrsenal  rsv' 
•toMons,  ssfefisiMs  of  Battiff»r  toMMttf,  sts^ 
aad  those  wlMsh  <iwd  o»  soBvontional 
fsspseilo— I  sstivttlss  MMh  ss  itelHiif ,  bunt' 
lAff,  aottifo  ffCiMf,  siNl  tiM  lihs,  whtob  4o 
wot  WMSssarMv  rs^ittfs  tsM  undstslopod 
tresis  bwi  wtiisfi  May  aivs  to  ^artlstpsnts 
ft—Utt  satisfasttofi  In  wtMomMs  trssts  ttosn 


Ma»f  wtMsmsMs  vslnas  4fmt4  im  tbo 
tMtiMss  towltt  inw)  om  doftitiuon  tor  tbs 
IMMO'flsrs  minunum  srltorlon,  Sut  to  ss* 
(m\  ttMt  a  4«op  ysiaowai  rovslattam  u  trm- 
tr»tstf  In  sn  und«v«topsd  trsst  ot  HMO 
•«f^  and  rstMMd  la  oas  of  I0§j009  mtm  In 
•siMit  is.  of  course,  stosMPi.  Her  sas  ens 
Mf  that  a  vsry  Ans  •sporlonse  e€  nattars  is 
unavailaMs  on  s  tro«tt  strsaai  la  ttos  BosklM, 
900  yards  from  th«  ear:  or  that  ooa  cannot 
And  ■olltud*  with  »  natural  Mttlnc  during 
a  walk  in  tha     back  40 '  of  •  PannaylvanU 


farm.  But  tha  magnltuda  of  aueh  rasponaoa 
U  (reatar  In  a  wlldamaaa  azMl  Inrraaias  In 
proportion  to  the  alaa  of  tha  wUderaeaa. 

In  addition,  thcra  U  a  oomposlta  valua  In 
wUdemaaa  racreatton  th«t  cannot  to*  ra- 
produced  anywhere  short  of  an  authentically 
rugged  and  big  tract  of  undeTeloped  country. 
It  derlvea  from  aii  the  acUvltlea  and  czperl- 
encea  one  enjoys  or  doesn't  enjoy — camping, 
prtmltlve  travel,  exhaustion.  Incomparable 
solitude,  miserable  weather — In  a  aettlnj  big 
enough  for  their  almultaneoua  htppenlng 
with  elbowroom. 

The  compoalte  appeal  of  wlldemeaa  rec- 
reation la  difficult  to  separate  Into  compo- 
nent Toluea.  Reaulta  of  queationnalrea 
administered  to  summer  recreatlonlats  In  sev- 
eral aelected  wUderneos  areas,  however,  sug- 
gesta  that  resixDnae  to  wilderness  values  can 
bo  considered  in  two  general  claMee.  The 
two  strongest  motlvatlona  of  wHdemeaa  uae 
are  a  wish  to  eacapa  from  tha  mora  oneroua 
Influences  of  a  highly  complex  urt>an  exlat- 
ence  and  the  positive  attraction  of  natural 
beauty.  That  theae  two  motivations  should 
prove  about  equally  persuaalva  might  ba 
expected  since  they  are  complementary.  The 
character  of  wiiderneaa  stands  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  character  of  modem  urban 
life,  and  many  of  thoaa  who  wish  a  change 
from  tha  latter  turn  to  wlldemeaa. 

A  second  broad  class  of  wiiderneaa  valuea 
are  the  Indirect  onea  which  accrue  to  ao- 
clety  regardless  of  recreational  use.  This 
class  can  be  considered  In  two  subcategories. 
The  first  Includes  such  benefits  as  undis- 
turbed watersheds  and  scientific  valuea  ob- 
tainable from  study  of  biological  aaaociations 
of  a  kind  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
available.  Such  values  are  often  Identified 
as  "social  values"  because  the  benefits  ac- 
crue to  large  groupa  or  to  aoclety  as  a  whole 
rather  than  to  individuals 

The  second  subcategory  of  Indirect  values 
arises  because,  entirely  apart  from  wilder- 
ness use  and  experience,  some  people's  re- 
actions to  <and  hence  avaluatlona  of)  non- 
wllderness  experiences  are  conditioned  by  the 
knowledge  that  wilderness  exiaU.  Just  as 
the  value  of  a  drcon  Is  enhanced  by  the 
value  of  diamonds,  so  the  value  of  using 
a  county  park  Is  enhanced  for  many  recrea- 
tlonlats by  knowledge  that  the  north  wooda 
sUll  ezlsU. 

In  more  general  terms  this  kind  of  value  Is 
sometimes  Identified  as  "vicarious  benefit" 
or  "tha  wilderness  idea  "  WhaUver  it  may 
be  called,  this  value  too  la  relevant  for  public 
policy  because  it  has  provided  motlvatlona 
for  tangible  action  by  people — people  who 
may  never  register  as  wilderness  recreatlon- 
Uts  but  who  like  to  know  the  wilderness  la 
there,  and  who  exprasa  this  moUvaUon 
through  poUtlcal  Institutions.  Thaae  people 
too.  use  the  wlldemeaa 

Sutaatantlai  ntunbers  of  people  respond  to 
thla  aaaentlaUy  symbolic  value,  many  ot 
them  with  great  vigor  Certain  of  the  suT' 
vey  data  in  chapter  5  fuggset  that  both  the 
numbers  of  Individuate  reacting  to  such  val> 
ties  and  the  Intenstty  of  their  inloreet  In 
them  may  oontrlbute  •trong  praasura  tor  the 
mslntenanee  of  wiMerneaa 

Throughout  tliU  array  of  witdomeH  rstuee 
there  srs  OMjor  tflAeulties  ot  preslee  geflal' 
tlofi  sn4  awssursflMnt.  gome  of  ihsss  gtM' 
0UHim  snes  from  Hmiutione  in  the  ssom  of 
om  ssonoaiis  ifistKntlotie  in  prsetise,  ttie 
■MssMMMsnt  of  vsrlouf  rstus  sompimsnte 
•ntonag  twu  s  girsa  proMsM  aiaf  toe  mt. 
Msalailf  trnmat  wbsrs  nofNaarfest  skMsss  of 
valtM  srs  importaat.  Dssrtis  tbMe  tfMUui' 
tUa,  ssoooflUs  saalfsle  aiar  help  signUUsntlr 
la  aolrtng  the  protoleme  of  l4ontl/ir1og  rslues 
esprasesd  out«l4e  the  market  Dotermlna- 
tioa  of  the  welghu  to  be  spyUeg  to  sseli  of 
the  several  elsases  of  wlldemeaa  value  ooee 
they  have  been  IdenttAed  must  renulo  a 
matter  of  Judgatent.  Such  tnterclaee  oom- 
partaons  of  vahw  muaC  be  guided  by  infor- 
mation drawn  from  many  aocial  institutions 
of  which  the  msrkstptace  u  only  one 
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For  raaaopa  which  have  Juat 
geeted,  actual  data  ralerant  for 
each  of  the  aeveral  elaasaa  of  wUdarasM  val- 
uea described  above  are  much  more  dUP^uIt 
to  obtain  than  other  klnda  of  laronaatlon 
about  wlldemeaa.  A  eoncerted  effort  to  pro- 
vide data  on  wllderneas  uae,  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  thla  study  by  the  U  A.  ratmt  0srv- 
Ice  and  the  National  Park  Servloe  In  19*0. 
produced  highly  variable  resulU  which  apply 
only  to  portions  of  the  spectnun  of  wilder- 
ness values. 

One  measurement  of  the  direct  recreational 
value  of  wilderness  Is  the  number  of  uaers. 
The  best  available  evidence  ln<ileatas  that 
in  1903  about  ifl  million  people  entered 
national  foreat  or  park  wlldemaas  (ooe-half 
mile  or  more  away  from  a  road)  for  reeraa- 
tlonal  purpoeee.  About  one-foorth  ot  theae 
users  camped  one  or  more  nights  within 
these  areas,  and  nearly  70  percent  traveled 
by  foot.  About  80  percent  of  use  oeeuired 
during  the  3  summer  months. 

The  agenclea  which  provided  the  baalc 
data  urged  great  caution  In  uae  and  Inter- 
pretation of  these  estimates.  We  endorse 
thU  caution.  The  uncertainty  of  the  aatl- 
matee  Is  telling  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
until  basea  for  meaaurlng  wUdemeaa  valuea 
are  greatly  atrengthened.  policy  decisions 
must  be  made  on  a  tenuoua  foundatkm.  Ad- 
ditional studies  of  this  problem  have  raeent- 
ly  been  started.  They  should  be  strongly 
supported  and  augmented  not  only  for 
quantitative,  but  for  quallUtlve.  evalua- 
tions. 

The  acceleration  of  wllderneas  recreation 
U  suggested  by  the  fourfold  Increaae  in  man- 
days   of  uae  experienced   between   IMT  and 
1909   on   designated   naUonal   foreat   wllder- 
neas areas.     Both  the  sUtlstlcal  atudlaa  re- 
ported   In    chapter    0   and    the   analyala   of 
uaers   In  chapter  B  suggeat   that  a  number 
of  the  factors  responsible  for  theae  peat  In- 
creases In  wilderness  recreation  will  eoQtlnue 
to  reinforce  the  demand  for  It.    Oar  projec- 
tions of  total  man-days  of  wlktemeaa  nas  In 
the  United  Statae  for  the  year  SOOO  tadloate 
an  Increase  of  10  times  the  ISSO  level.    Tboae 
chapters  also  provide  suggeated  methods  for 
improving  both  the  rellabUlty  mad  the  ex- 
tent of  infonnatlon  pertinent  to  appralaal 
of    thla    dimenalon    of    direct    recreatJooal 
value.     The     trreverslbUlty     of     allilai  new 
character  and  accelerating  tncreaee  In  wilder- 
neaa  demand  Indicate  a  need  for  better  ac- 
cumulation and  analyau  of  wlldamaaa  area 
data:  and  a  general  go-alow  policy  ta  allo- 
caung  lands  now  roadleaa  to  davelopiiieat. 
Tha  basU  for  analyaU  of  Indirect  values  Is 
even  laae  aatUfactory  than  for  diraet  vahiee 
alone.     Poaalble  lines  of  approach  through 
economic  analyala  are  suggeeted  In  chapter 
6     Survey  techniques  analogous  to  those  of 
chapter  5.  as  applied  to  appropriately  dif- 
ferent aamples  of   the  general  population, 
would  alao  provide  Infonnatlon  ussful  for 
such  an  appraisal.    »ut  neither  of  thMS  sp« 
proaehee  has  yet  been  applied  to  wlMsmsM 
value  probteme  on  anything  libs  the  sssls 
needed  1/  reliable  meaeurss  sfs  t«  bs  ab* 
Ulned. 

Wff  toetleve  thst  the  efm0«pi0  of  vattM  miU 
lined  bars  are  valid  snd  usaful  far  SMMliiff 
alternatives  In  the  use  of  wtUU 
snd  for  •vslaatlnf  wildarasw 
To  apply  thSM  9ona09iM  In  •  , 

maim  proMams  af  dttfflaailMi, ^^ 

maration,  sad  lask  of  sewPdwibttMf  Ml  wm 
fftailettes  ss  surrantlf  saflsatad  SMfl  fea 
•liminstad;  sddMlonat  klads  af  tmtmwtMUom 
stootit  users  slffalAsaaf  far  iiuaiwfs  dtoaat 
values  muat  toe  eoNaetad;  sad  MOttvatldMl 
surveys,  studlea  of  tha  vsluatloos  havllatf  la 
past  dedskma,  sad  eystamstls  aoalyals  of 
both  expert  aad  pubtls  opialoa  BMWt  ba  aoo- 
ducted  to  provide  batter  guides  to  ladlraal 
values. 

Many  cholcea  affecting  the  future  of  wii- 
derneaa tracu  (tg..  In  connection  with  tha 


pending  redaaslfleatloa  of  «^tl<1^^^^^  forest 
prtmltlve  areaa)  will  have  to  be  OMde  la  the 
years  ImmedUtely  ahead.  Once  a  daeMon 
to  forgo  wllderneas  status  for  an  area  has 

been  carried  oot.  It  cannot  be  loneiaed the 

wilderxkeaa  eharaoterlatles  will  have  bean 
destroyed.  In  view  of  the  time  required  to 
build  a  more  adequate  baala  tOr  appralaal  of 
wilderness  valuea.  Initiation  of  a  well-de- 
signed program  almad  at  appralaal  Is  urgent. 
Until  auch  Information  has  been  provided, 
dfclslona  on  proMenu  of  WUdemcea  alloea-' 
tton  and  use  will  continue  to  rest  on  largely 
arbitrary  Judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contribution  of  Dr. 
James  P.  Oilligan  and  his  associates  at 
the  WlldlaiKl  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  conducted 
this  study  and  prepared  the  report,  are  of 
special  Importance  as  we  consider  the 
Wilderness  Act  passed  last  September  by 
Uie  Senate  and  now  before  this  House 
with  an  urgency  emphasized  by  the 
President  and  many  others. 

An  informed  understanding  of  the 
various  values  involved  and  the  depend- 
ence of  these  vahies  on  the  unique 
environment  that  must  be  preserved  as 
wilderness,  is  '^"'^"ijfti 

The  urgencies  of  our  situation  are  well 
brought  out  hi  the  study's  revelation  of 
increasing  pressures  on  our  limited  wil- 
derness resources. 

The  acceleration  of  wilderness  recrea- 
tion suggested  by  a  fourfold  Increase  in 
a.  dozen  years— from  1847  to  1959 — on 
national  forest  areas  of  wilderness  is 
slartlixig. 

The  projections  of  Dr.  Gilligan  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  Wildland  Research 
Center  of  total  man -days  of  wilderness 
u.se  in  the  United  States  for  the  year 
2.000.  indicating  an  Increase  of  10  times 
the  1959  level,  are  similarly  impressive. 

We  shall  do  well  to  act  promptly  to 
preserve  all  the  wilderness  that  we  can 
consistently  with  our  other  needs. 

Part  5  of  the  wUdemeas  report's  sum- 
mary, to  be  presented  In  a  subsequent 
extension  of  remarks,  dealing  with  "Fu- 
ture Supply  of  Wilderness  Resources," 
opens  with  the  sentence: 

Wlldemeaa  environments  are  already 
clearly  In  scarce  aupply. 

Thus  the  values  placed  on  wilderness 
by  the  American  p6(q>lc  «re  emphasized. 
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during  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Woifci  Oommittee.  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  e(M>y  of  this  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times,  as  follows: 
Tb  the  tttTOtt  or  th«  New  Tobk  Tncxe: 

In  your  editorials  against  Rei^eeentattve 
CHASLas  A.  Buc&LST-B  reslocUon  to  the  House 
you  refer  to  his  "pork-barrel  power"  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Oommittee.    If  it 
were    not    for    this    ao-oaUed    pork-barrel 
authority  New  York  State  and  the  NaUon 
would  be  without  the  8t.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  Niagara  Bemedlal  Works  and  Power  De- 
velopment, the  Tenneoaee  Valley  Authority, 
'***  T^'  pollution  control  program,  provid- 
ing reeearch  and  Federal  aid  to  communltlee 
^o*"  waste  treatment  plants,  etc.     We  would 
be  without  the  41,000-mUe  Interstate   and 
Defenee  Hl^way  System,  funds  to  permit  the 
U.8.  Corps  o*  Bnglneera  to  conduct  the  hurri- 
cane study  ot  the  entire  east  coaat,  renova- 
tion of  tha  White  House,  the  new  Customs 
Court  and  Federal  Office  Building   In  New 
York  City  as  well  as  other  Federal  office  buUd- 
Ings  and  post  ofllcea  throughout  the  State. 
Then  there  are  the  176  civil  worka  projects 
for  New  York  authorized  by  Mr.  Bucklit's 
committee  alnoe  he  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship, including  beach  protection  of  the  At- 
lantic coaat  of  Long  Island,  deepening  and 
dredging  of  New  York  Harbor  and  /^hannflg. 
the  Hudson  River  channel.  Fire  Island  Inlet 
navigation  and  beach  erosion  control,  and  the 
southern  New  York  flood  oontrol  project. 

If  this  be  pork  barrel,  then  let 'a  have  more 
pork  and  a  bigger  barrel  to  hold  it.  New 
York  ahould  have  mora  Chabuk  Bocklxts 
and  fewer  biased  newspaper  editors. 


REPRB8EWTATIVE  CHARLES  A. 
BUCXLIir 

Mr  MOROAlf.  Mr.  •pMkM',  X  aak 
unanimous  eonMnt  that  thg  gmttoiMn 
from  N«w  Yofk  fMr,  KboomI  may  gxtond 
hi*  remarks  at  thU  point  In  th§  Kaeo»9. 

Ths  SFZAXnt,  U  ttitr*  objgetlon 
tf  ths  rsQUdit  oi  ths  f«ntl#m«n  from 

Thdfg  WM  no  ob)«etlon, 
.  ^J'^^^^^  Mr UpwUidf , »  vgry  in- 
u^fsstlni  MMI  Umtif  l9U$r  »ppmm4  in 
todsr*  iiMid  of  tlM  Ngw  York  TUiMf  don- 
c<^nlnf  «•  r#0ord  in  thd  ConcTMf  of  mr 
2r^*tf  JfHi»*«»<«  ttoo  Mo«J«M«  from 

»«  of  tho  MoMM  CooMBlltdt  on  PnMlo 
Works.     I  biUgiro  thU  lottdr  puto  in 

f  rover  pnwp9tU99  tht  VMleontrttnitidng 
that  th«  gentleman  from  New  Totk  [Mr. 
BucKLrrl  has  made  to  the  weU-belng 
and  welfare  of  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion and  his  home  State  of  New  York 
cvm 6oa 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  BAturl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  body  of 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objectioa 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
14th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel  we  recall  the  lengthy 
struggle  which  preceded  the  restoration 
of  Jewish  national  independence  and 
pay  fcrlbuta  to  the  magnlflcient  acoom- 
pUshmenta  of  this  oseltlnff  young  nation. 
Israel,  ag  a  state  and  as  a  people,  Is  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  struggle,  the 
alms  and  aspirations  of  the  moif«ment 
for  the  restoration  of  Jewish  national 
autonoour.  This  movsment  has  existed 
for  nearlr  30  eeaturles,  erer  since  the 
ieeoDd  Jewish  Commonwealth  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  legions  of  Imperial  Rome 
«ad  deportAtioii  aad  slarery  beeame  the 
lot  of  manr  of  its  eitisens.  During  the 
final  ouarter  of  the  last  eenturr  ii  as- 
sumed  its  modem  form,  and  in  lf4f 
aghleyed  lie  pttrpeee;  Jewish  independ- 
ence ami  the  receneiltuilon  ol  the  an- 
cient Jewish  sovereignty, 

Israel  has  manr  feceU,  but  none  is 
more  deserrlag  of  our  atlention  than  the 
mixture  of  laetem  and  Wsetem  people 
who  have  flocked  to  the  Jewish  hooM- 
laad.  The  Jews  have  always  been  a 
peofde  of  the  BMt  as  weU  as  the  Weet, 
and  il  is  perhaps  not  a  eoincidenee  that 
the  modem  ZIoniet  movement  sUrted 
midway  between  the  national  liberal 
movements  of  19th  century  Europe  and 


the  reawakening  of  Asia  and  Africa  ^ 
the  20th  century.   The  Jews  were  not  the 
only  people  whose  national  indqieQdence 
was  wiped  out  by  an  aUen  ooi>queror. 
whose  very  national  frontiers  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  map  and  who  yet 
rose  again.    The  major  difference  was 
that  so  many  Jews  had  been  torn  from 
their  naUve  land  so  that  the  process  of 
revival  include  an  "ingathering  of  the 
exiles,"  as  it  has  been  called.    The  pro- 
tracted national  struggle  for  liberation, 
independence,      and      statehood      was 
matched  by  a  great  cultural  revival  and 
the  use  of  Hebrew  as  a  modem  language. 
Throu«*iout  the  centuries  Jews  have 
maintained  themselves  in  some  part  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  in  the  holy  cities  of 
Jenisalem  and  Safad  and  the  mountain 
vUlages  of  Galilee.     The  earty  genera- 
tions of  immigrants  who  came  to  Pal- 
estine at  the  start  of  the  aoth  century 
were  overwhelmingly  European.     Only 
after  the  foundation  of  the  state  in  1948 
did  nonwestem  Jews  in  large  numbers 
seek  a  new  life  in  the  Jewish  Hn»«>i.»H 
The  proclamation  of  independence  whose 
14th  anniversary  we  are  celebrating  to- 
day {RTWilsed  that  "the  State  of  Israel 
wUl  be  open  to  Jewish  immigration  and 
the  ingathering  of  the  exiles,"  and  that 
promise  has  been   faithfully  observed. 
Indeed,  one  might  say  that  Immigration 
is  Israel's  lifeblood.    The  right  of  every 
Jew  to  settle  in  Isi-ael,  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  state,  was  given 
legal  sanction  in  the  law  of  the  return 
passed  in  1940.    About  1  million  have 
come  hi  since  May  15,  1948.    These  in- 
cluded displaced  persons  and  other  refu- 
gees from  east  and  central  Europe,  but 
also  eastern  Jews,  including  Yemenites 
and     Moroccans,     Tripolitanians     and 
Kurds,  Iraquis,  Tunisians  and  Algerians, 
and  Egyptians. 

During  the  early  days  of  mass  immi- 
gration, the  entire  Jewish  community  of 
Yemen  was  flown  to  Israel  in  giant  trans- 
port planes,  traveling,  as  the  Yemenites 
said,  "upon  eagles'  wings."  Since  then 
the  tide  has  ebbed  and  flowed,  but  aver- 
aging over  32,000  a  year.  Israel  is  stUl 
ready  to  take  in  all  Jews  who  are  al- 
lowed to  leave  and  wish  to  ecnne. 

Many  ImmlgranU  arrived  without 
means  or  skills,  and  the  Government  has 
Q>ent  large  sums  to  provide  housing  and 
training  for  Its  new  eltlsens.  About  half 
the  immigrants  who  arrived  during  the 
creation  of  the  state  settled  In  towns, 
while  some  joined  the  rural  settlements. 
The  process  of  being  traneported  from 
one  war  of  life  to  another  has  wtturally 
created  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems,  yet  Israel  is  succcesfultr  ex- 
periencing a  process  which  wc  know  well 
In  the  United  maiee-thc  imlmJIation 
of  wave  after  wave  of  new  '■'■ttgrairtc 
The  Intcfratlon  of  new  kMritnmtc  is 
only  one  aspect  of  Israel's  artricv— ents 
durinf  the  pact  Uysars,  EcmimbIc  de- 
velopment Is  proceeding  at «  rapid  pace. 
Phosphates,  nitrates,  and  copper  arc  be- 
ing produced  from  andent  eoarem. 
With  the  help  of  modem  Irrigation, 
citrus  fruits,  and  grain  production  have 
been  expanded  tenfold  sinee  IMf.  Israel 
has  a  growing  export  trade,  and  must 
continue  to  expand  her  economic  fa- 
cilities. 
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CMBinarlT  iv*  niay  nlute  Israel's  cxil- 
tarml  MMcfTciBnits,  which  Include  one  of 
ttw  iMMitns  cnnplMiBiy  orcheatraa  of  the 
wrM.  the  lanwl  Phllharmotilc  Orches- 
tra. The  new  Hebrew  University,  with 
an  enraUmcnt  of  7.000.  is  one  of  the 
llnMt  aeats  of  learning  In  the  Middle 
Tast  Am  tn  the  past,  when  scholars 
lloekad  ta  the  tvaple  for  wisdom,  they 
now  eoma  to  the  unlTcrslty  to  learn  the 
principles  of  deiuoaracy.  Then,  too,  old 
Hebrew  culture  Is  spraad  throughout  the 
modem  world  by  perfonnlng  folklore 
troupe,  acting  as  good-iriikMMbassadors 
of  thestote. 

The  skeptics  of  14  jfais  ago.  who 
tliovBiht  that  the  new  alate  would  never 
survive  the  conditions  of  bankruptcy. 
eeosiomic  weakness  and  war  are  being 
told  to  come  and  see  for  themselves. 
Mew  slilpo  and  airlines  have  been  pressed 
Into  ssrvlee  to  facilitate  the  tourist  trade 
and  travelera  can  see  the  foundations  of 
tiMAr  own  religion,  be  it  Hebrew.  Chris- 


ABd  what  they  see  is  a  democratic 
•late,  a  modem  state,  a  state  which 
throngli  tta  own  hard  labor  and  per- 
B.  has  sustained  every  trial  and 
strong  uid  independent. 
Israel  has  won  acceptance  among  the 
nattoM  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
West,  but  also  among  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Partleular^  close  and  friendly  relations 
have  grown  up  between  Israel  and  some 
of  the  new  states  of  southeast  Asia  and 
west  and  central  Africa.  The  example 
of  Burma  in  developing  close  social  and 
economic  ties  with  Israel  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Ceylon,  Cambodia,  Laos.  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as 
Uberla  and  Ethiopia.  Nigeria  and  other 
oountrtsa  of  central  and  west  Africa. 
Frequently  Israel  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  these  ooimtries  the  services  of 
I^KwtH^n*  scientists  and  specialists. 
Students  and  civil  servants  come  to 
Israel  for  training  in  various  subjects, 
and  some  economic  enterprises  have  been 
set  up  jointly  by  Israel  and  several 
of  these  states. 

Thus  the  State  of  Israel  continues  to 
serve  as  a  crossroads  between  East  and 
West.  Just  as  the  Jewish  people  of  an- 
cient days  were  familiar  with  many  civ- 
^n«^fir>r.«  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  their 
exile  throughout  the  world.  We  in  the 
united  States  enjoy  a  deep  and  abiding 
friendship  with  Israel;  we  admire  its 
pioneering  spirit  and  its  counterpart  in 
our  own  history. 

We  salute  the  State  of  Israel  on  its 
14th  anniversary  as  an  independent 
sUte. 


IMPACT  OP  IMPORTS  ON  THE  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS SHOE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Rbcou  and  to  include 
certain  pertinent  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro,  I 
include  the  following  interesting  corre- 
spondence and  facts  concerning  the  shoe 
Industiy  as  it  would  be  affected  by  HJi. 
9900,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act: 

Boston.  Mass  .  May  5,  1992. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lank. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.: 

Relettcr  leather  type  shoe  Imports  In- 
creased 84  percent  In  first  quarter  1943  over 
1941.  or  twice  our  estimated  rate  of  Increase. 
Such  volume  of  Imports,  now  equal  to  over 
8  i>erccnt  of  U.S.  production,  under  existing 
duties  substantiates  fears  of  shoe  manu- 
facturers In  your  district  for  survival  under 
H.R.  9900.  Three  easenUal  amendments  to 
H.R.  9900  to  protect  shoe  industry  have  been 
submitted  to  House  Ways  and  Means  Ck>m- 
mlttee.  Tour  personal  support  of  the  shoe 
manufacturers  and  their  shoe  workers  needed 
now  as  never  t>efore,  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend you  personally  Inform  the  members  of 
this  committee  of  your  views. 

Maxwkll  FncLo. 

Nevj  England  Shoe  S  Leather  Association. 


New  Ekoland  Shok  ano 

LKATHZS  ASSOCIATIOIt,  INC  . 

Boston.  Mass,  May  1.  1992 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lank. 
House  Offlee  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Congussman  Lank:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  shoe  Industry's  brief  on  HJI.  9900.  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1903.  and  our  fact 
sheet  setting  forth  the  Impact  of  imports  on 
the    shoe    manufacturing    Industry. 

We  are  enclosing  an  addlUonal  fact  sheet 
concerning  the  shoe  Indvwtrf  In  your  State 
and  suggest  that  you  consider  this  liulustry's 
importance  to  Massachusetts  when  safe- 
guards and  protective  measxire  anvendments 
to  the  bill  oome  up  for  consideration. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  our  office  If  we 
can  be  of  service  at  any  time. 
Very  truly  yours. 

MArwzu.  TtKLD. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Nkw  England  Shoe  &  Lzathkb 

AsaociATioN.  Inc.. 
Boston.  Mass..  April  9.  1992 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lank. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dsas  CoNoaKssMAN:  We  understand 
that  you  have  received  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Council  a  copy  of  the  report  entitled 
"The  Trade  Expansion  Program  and  lu 
Meaning  for  New  England,"  dated  March 
30,  1063.  You  will  be  Interested  to  know 
that,  pursuant  to  Instruction  of  our  board 
of  directors,  we  have  initiated  correspond- 
ence with  the  New  England  Council  seeking 
to  correct  their  views  and  conclusions  re- 
garding the  shoe  industry  in  New  England 
and  to  obtain  the  council's  recognition  of 


the  shoe  Industry's  special  contribution  to 
the  strengtii  of  the  New  England  eoonomy. 

We  have  made  It  clear  that  a  fuU  study 
of  the  facu  will  reveal  that  HJI.  9000  naeds 
ameliorating  amendments  if  tlM  Mew  Eng- 
land shoe  Industry  Is  to  survive  as  a  bsaithy. 
vigorous  and  large  employer  in  tha  slzttes. 

The  New  England  shoe  Industry  smploys 
more  than  80.000  workers  in  N«w  England, 
and  35.000  persons  are  employed  by  our  sup- 
pliers. In  contrast,  the  council  report  lists 
as  the  57  largest  New  England  exporting  in- 
dustries likely  to  be  the  chief  baneflclarles 
of  the  proposed  program,  industrtos  which 
employ  in  the  aggregate  330.000  persons,  of 
which  the  largest  employers  are  the  aircraft 
engine  industry,  employing  only  43.300  per- 
sons, and  the  shipbuUding  and  repairing 
Industry,  employing  only  31300  persons. 
The  New  England  shoe  industry  is  the 
largest  employer  of  labor  In  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  fourth  largest  employer 
In  Massachusetts. 

We  enclose  for  your  study  a  copy  of  the 
shoe  Industry's  statement  oonceriitag  HJi. 
9900  as  presented  to  the  IIouw  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  April  5,  1963.  Tou  will 
note  the  specific  reconunendations  contained 
on  tile  last  two  pages  of  the  statamant. 

We  also  enclose  for  your  Information  a 
fact  sheet  relating  to  the  impact  of  Imports 
on  the  New  England  shoe  industry. 

We  hope  you  will  give  all  tba  eskdosures 
your  personal  careful  conslderattoB  before 
reaching  a  decision  as  to  your  aetlOD  with 
respect  to  HJI.  9900.  and  we  will  waleoma 
your  comments  or  questions. 
Sincerely. 

Maxwku.  Fblb, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Impact  or  Imposts  on  ths  M>BSS4'Huasiis 
Shoe  Induvtkt — Pact  Bbbr 
1    Production;   Massachusetts  la  tb«  lead- 
ing   shoe    producing   State    in   tbs   Nation. 

19«1: 

ahoe  production  (pain) 101.804,000 

8hoe   shlpmenU    (pairs) 103,871,000 

Value     of     slioe     shipments 

(fob.    plant) •483.000,000 

Ratio  of  MassachusetU  pro- 
duction to  U.8.  total  (per- 
cent).  17 

3.  Employment:  Shoe  Industry  la  saoond 
largest   manufacturing  employer  in   Msasa- 

chusetts. 

1961: 

Shoe  (except  rubber)  manufac- 
turing employees 89,  (X)0 

Tanning,  leather  and  leather  prod- 

ucU    (except  shoes) 17,800 

Total 88.800 

3  Total  wages  paid  to  Masaachuaetts  shoe 
workers.  1961  (estlnute) ,  810.840.000. 

4.  Total  1941  VS.  shoe  Imports  equal  to 
0  percent  of  U.S.  shoe  production  and  to 
30  percent  of  Massachusetts  output : 


I'. S.  foreign  trade  in  leather-typt  nonrubbtr  shoes 
[In  (wirx) 


Iiii(H>rt.s 

KiparU 

8bo«  prodoction 

Year 

United 
BUtes 

MSNS- 

dmwtu 

1968               - 

7.80»,«M 

S.0W1.93O 

in.  MR.  477 

as,  too.  Ml 

22.27^ft41 

a^.6l^aae 

M.  78a.  816 
+471.0 

4,642,1M 
4,  531.  470 
4,a07.6S8 
4.2M.M8 
1.804.712 
1, 344,116 
«.  084. 646 
-KO 

686,300.000 
801,767,000 
807,  MS.  000 
687,116,000 

a7,ao«,ooo 

688,442,000 

I0S,7ML0SS 

+1» 

106,1M.OW 

1060                               

10B,«18,000 

1967                                        

«.  61 1.000 

igM                     

88,091,000 

low 

1900                                            

MB.  122,000 

•8,667,000 

IflOl                                                     

Ml.  804. 000 

Peremt  etoMue,  1»6»-«1     

'1.3 

1962 
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mUL  CONSUMPTION 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc  unan- 
imoiu  eonaent  to  address  the  House  for 

1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  be- 
cause of  specific  headlines  in  news- 
papers. I  asked  tb«  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Departanent  why  it  is  essen- 
tial to  puldlsh  radiation  counts  in  rela- 
tion to  milk. 

These  headlines  read  "New  Perfl  in 
Milk  Noted."  "PaUout  Rise  in  Milk." 
Newswrlters  developed  these  hemlines  to 
foUow  information  issued  from  HEW. 

Now  it  is  no  wonder  that  milk  con- 
sumption falls  eatch  time  such  a  state- 
ment is  printed.  These  are  genuine 
scare  headlines. 

According  to  Dr.  James  Hundley, 
Assistant  Surgeon  Qeneral: 

All  foods,  including  milk,  are  Inrolved 
since  radioactive  prodvets  appear  in  theoi. 
Again,  tliera  Is  rsaeon  to  beUeva  that  tbrnn 
Is  a  degree  ot  oonoara  out  of  profMrtlon  to 

the  facU. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  has  always  been  radiation  in  the 
atmosphere  and  in  foods. 

Further  statemenls  from  the  experts 
Indicate  clearly  that  th«-e  is  no  present 
danger  from  radkMctivtty  in  milk. 

In  its  response  to  my  recent  complaint, 
the  HEW  Department  says: 

The  Public  Health  Serrlce  has  stated  con- 
sistently that  present  and  foreseeable  lerels 
of  radloacUrtty  In  milk  are  no  eauae  tor 
alarm.  Kmpbasls  alaa  haa  been  placed  on 
the  importanoe  of  milk  to  tlie  growth  de- 
velopoMot  oC  mllllona  ol  Infanta,  children 
and  t—at^en.  The  pubUe  haa  been  warned 
against  eurtalllag  eonsumptton  of  milk,  and 
milk  products  because  of  fear  of  radioac- 
tivity. 

Yet.  the  D^Mu-tment  insists  in  the  same 
letter,  that  "it  is  necessary  for  the  PHS 
to  measure  and  Biake  public  the  lerels 
of  radioacUvity  In  milk." 

The  Department  apparently  cannot 
s^,  "in  certain  selected  foods."  iuk-  is 
It  capsize,  apparently  of  developing  a 
general  scale  to  measure  such  radioac- 
tivity in  cplte  of  their  1961  report  on 
great  progress  in  surveillance. 

The  Department  can  preach  until 
doomsday  that  milk  is  good  for  you.  and 
that  every  good  citiaen  must  drink  x 
number  of  glasses  a  day  for  his  own  auid 
the  Nation's  benefit,  but  as  long  as  the 
headlines  s«y  "lUdioacUve  PerU  in 
Milk."  people  will  turn  to  other  foods 
and  beverages  which  might  possibly  in- 
clude as  much  radiation  or  other  medi- 
cal, biological  or  physical  d^riments. 
but  without  attendant  puUicity  from  the 
PHS  indicating  such  dire  peril. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  unjustified 
reference  to  milk  Is  probably  the  most 
important  single  factor  In  the  health 
of  the  dairy  industry  today — and  the 
practice  should  be  discontinued  Im- 
mediately. 


cxyrrcw  'I'extiiiF.  industry 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlooan  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WHxmna]  is  rec- 
ognlaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  taken  the 
time  of  the  House  to  discuss  a  problem 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  the  area 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  It  is 
of  concern  not  only  to  the  congressional 
district  known  as  ttie  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  but  to  the  entire  area  of  the 
two  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
known  as  the  Piedmont  section.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
country  equally  concerned  with  the 
problem,  that  is.  the  future  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  and  the  Jobs  of  the  people 
who  work  in  that  industry. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion held  hearings  under  a  section  33 
i^iplieation  filed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  question  of  the  8^ 
cents  per  pound  subsidy  on  cotton  beizig 
given  to  foreign  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton textiles.  This  comes  about  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  a  foreign  textile 
operator  can  buy  American-grown  cotton 
at  8H  cents  per  pound,  or  $42.50  per  bale, 
less  than  the  amount  which  must  be  paid 
by  a  domestic  American  cotton-textfie 
manufacturer.  This  is  cotton  which  in 
great  measure  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  have  pcdd  for;  it  is  cotton 
which  the  textile  plants  or  manufactur- 
ing concerns  and  the  textile  workers  of 
this  couiUry  are  called  upon  to  pay  taxes 
to  make  available  to  foreign  nations,  and 
industries  in  foreign  nations,  only  to 
have  it  oome  ba<dc  in  the  United  States 
when  it  is  woven  into  fabrics  and  riilpped 
here  in  competition  with  our  own  fabrics. 

In  talking  to  many  of  the  knowledge- 
able people  in  the  textile  industry  dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess  of  the  House,  and 
as  recently  as  this  past  wedcend.  I  was 
told  again  by  them  that  this  is  the  major 
handicap  our  American  industry  is  hav- 
ing in  meeting  the  comi)etltlon  from 
abroad.  They  say.  in  effect,  that  even 
though  tho-e  is  a  wage  differential,  that 
with  our  productive  ea^Micity  if  we  have 
a  fair  break  on  cotton  price  we  can  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  countries,  certain- 
ly on  a  more  even  basis  than  we  can 
now.  It  seems  to  me  rather  strange  that 
even  though  a  great  deal  of  time  has 
passed,  tht  Tariff  Commission  has  not 
been  able  to  come  up  with  a  decision  on 
this  Important  matter. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  jieM  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  again  bring- 
ing this  continuing  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  Nation.  We 
who  live  with  the  textile  indusixy  have 
been  very  happy  that  this  administra- 
tlan.  under  the  leadership  of  a  great 
President,  has  seen  fit  to  enter  into  the 
problem  and  instead  of  giving  llpservlce, 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Eisen- 


hower administration,  that  it  has  tried 
to  do  something  about  it  In  keeping  with 
campaign  promises.  Witli  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  our  own  President 
has  of  the  textile  Industry  he  has  pro- 
posed a  program  whteh  the  gentteman 
from  North  Carolina  has  discussed,  a 
part  of  wbitb.  is  the  8^-cent-a-pound 
import  fee  which  is  preaently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
hope  that  It  will  become  a  reality  In  the 
form  of  relief  to  a  burdened  textile  in- 
diistry. 

I  might  ask  the  gentleman  in  that 
connection  If  he  does  not  feel  and  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Tariff  Commission  Is 
sensitive  to  not  only  the  widies  of  the 
administration  and  the  promlaes  of  the 
administration  but  also  to  Uie  wishes  of 
the  Congress  and  especially  those  of  us 
from  the  textile  areas  which  are  affected 
it  should  make  a  qui^  dedaion;  that  it 
should  also  give  that  sltui^ion  that  Is 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  decision  which  fanpoees  the  8V&- 
cent  import  fee  and  which  says  in  effect 
to  American  manufacturer!  and  Ameri- 
can textile  workers  and  the  American 
taxpaynrs:  We  of  the  Tariff  Onmmiwlon 
recognize  the  Justice  of  your  cause  and 
our  responsibility;  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  know  the  gentleman  shares  with  me 
the  hope  and  belief,  perhaps  the  prayer, 
this  is  forthcoming,  and  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  if  that  is  not  ills  wish  and  his 
desire  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  have 
been  gravely  concerned  about  the  ddLay 
in  getting  an  answtf  from  the  Tariff 
Commission.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  perhaps  gotten 
Into  this  game  that  seems  to  be  played 
around  Washington  of  trying  to  dday 
the  decision  until  there  has  been  a  vote 
on  the  new  Trade  Act,  JBJL  9900.  We 
have  some  feeling  that  the  decision  will 
be  delayed  in  order  that  It  may  be  used 
as  a  club  over  the  heads  of  some  of  us 
who  have  looked  with  greait  sc^^idon 
upon  some  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on  hi  coimeetlon  with  unfair  foreign 
competition  that  affects  the  Jobs  of 
American  people. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  insofar  as  the  textile 
Industry  Itself  is  concerned,  I  have  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest,  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  not  object,  I  would  like 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd  reso- 
luttons  whidi  were  nnanlmously  adopted 
by  the  13th  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute  on 
March  SI.  1962,  wlii^  endorse  the  pres- 
ent  program  and  whi^  in  effect  said 
to  the  administration,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Nation,  we  are  keeping  faith 
here,  we  are  keeping  faith  even  though 
we  have  an  industry  which  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  trade  policies,  if 
you  can  call  them  trade  poUcias.  of  this 
Nation,  which  has  suffered  through  the 
Stato  Depauianoit;  ttiat  there  certainly 
have  boMi  mistakes,  there  are  mistidEes 
b^ng  made,  and  mistakes  are  continu- 
ing to  be  made,  but  we  are  going  to 
keep  faith. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  tlieee  resolutloos  at  this  point 
In  theRacoM. 

Mr.  WUITENER.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman.  Is  he  seeking  to  Insert  all 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  American 
Cott<m  Manufacturers  Institute? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  No;  Just  the  resolu- 
tion with  reference  to  the  trade  policy 
and  the  resolution  which  Is  an  expres- 
AoR  of  appreciation  and  the  resolution 
regarding  the  cotton  offset  Import  fees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBoaoi  P.  Mnxia) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

RasoLtmoits  or  th>  Amzkican  Cotton 

MAifTTVACTUBsas  iNVTmrrx 

A  MATioivAi.  roanoir  tbaob  pouct 

Th«  Amcrleaji  Cotton  Itanufacturera  In- 
0tltut«  reaiBmu  Its  support  of  tb«  President's 
t«ztU«  prognun  on  an  Industrywide  basis  and 
iw*igntw  the  constructive  action  and  the 
progress  ma<le  to  date  In  the  implementatton 
of  the  program  since  Its  Inception  on  May  3, 
1961.  The  arrangemenU  covering  intema- 
tkmal  trade  In  cotton  textiles  coupled  with 
•Aelcnt  and  vigorous  enforcement  wUl  con- 
trllmte  to  the  growth  of  the  industry,  to 
Inciseseil  employment,  to  the  national  se- 
otulty,  and  to  the  overall  economy. 

The  textile  program  accepts  and  treaU  the 
problems  of  textiles  on  an  industrywide  basu 
•ad  avoids  Inadequate,  piecemeal  remedlee. 
The  Fteeldent  ha*  used  the  authority  avall- 
ahle  to  htm  to  secure  on  a  global  bests  an 
expansion  of  world  trade  In  cotton  textllee 
and  apparel  while  providing  the  means  of 
preventing  further  dlsrtq^tlon  of  the  mar- 
kets of  domestic  producers  such  as  the  United 
States. 

AfftlAn  affecting  wool  and  manmade  fiber 
segments  of  the  industry  Is  anticipated 
shortly. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, In  accordance  with  point  4  of  the 
Prealdent'a  program,  has  requested  the  Tariff 
Conunlsslon  for  an  equalization  fee  to  offset 
the  dl^Muity  which  exists  between  Dnlted 
Statee  and  world  prices  for  cotton.  The 
prompt  correction  of  this  disparity  in  lU 
entirety  Is  absolutely  essential. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  policy  of 
trade  expansion  intended  to  Improve  the 
n.S.  b*lance-of-paymentB  position,  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  growing  free  world  markets 
to  win  the  econofnlc  struggle  against  the 
Conununlst  bloc,  and  to  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  Statee.  The 
propoeals  for  trade  expansion  include  new 
procedures  and  authority  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions and  challenges  which  face  the  United 
StAtes  and  preserve  the  national  security 
safeguards. 

The  development  of  a  textile  program  and 
Its  Implementation  through  international 
arrangements  demonstrates  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  hss  been  exercised  vig- 
orously and  prudently  In  the  Interests  of 
national  security  and  economic  growth  with- 
in the  framework  of  U.S.  policy  of  expanded 
world  trade.  In  view  of  our  experience,  we 
believe  that  the  authority  to  deal  with  for- 
eign nations  propoaed  by  the  President  will 
be  wisely  exercised  and  should  be  granted  by 
the  Congress. 

We  desire  to  assist  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  obtain  a  trade  expansion 
act  which  win  encourage  and  stimulate  Inter- 
national trade,  and  at  the  same  time  wUl 
assure  the  continuance  of  the  Jobs  of  our 
American  employees,  the  expansion  of  our 
domestic  production,  and  will  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  security 


THx  CASK  porsiNG  BXFoax  THc  omcs  or 

XMEBGXNCT    PLANNING 

Thirteen  days  after  the  textile  program 
was  announced  on  May  2,  IMI,  the  com- 
bined textile-apparel  Industry,  In  accord- 
ance with  point  7  of  the  Preeidenfs  program. 
Instituted  an  action  before  the  OfHce  of 
Emergency  Planning  under  the  national  se- 
curity provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

This  action  Is  without  question  the  most 
comprehensive  and  exhaustively  documented 
presentation  ever  made  to  this  agency  The 
record  was  closed  October  18.  1»«1 

An  early  and  favorable  finding  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  la  indispensable 
to  a  full  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  overall  tex- 
tile program  which  Is  essential  to  economic 
and  military  security  of  the  United  Statee. 

CXTKNSION    or    PXXSIOENT'S   PaOGXAlC    TO    OTHXB 

riBxas  IN  ADDrnoN  to  cotton 
Completion  of  the  President's  program  for 
dealing  with  the  Import  problems  of  other 
fiber  divisions  of  the  Industry  Is  imperative 
The  Interfiber  relationships  of  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  textile  products  are 
such  that  failure  to  deal  promptly  with  the 
total  textile  Import  problem  Inevitably  would 
create  distortions  throughout  the  industry. 
This  would  render  the  administration  of  the 
Geneva  arrangements  more  difficult  and 
would  make  needed  corrective  action  much 
more  drastic. 

To  avoid  this  we  again  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  move  promptly  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a  program  covering 
products  manufactured  from  nummade 
fibers,  wool,  and  silk. 

AM     KXPUSSIOM     or     ArFBXCIATIOM 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute, 
our  Government  has  devoted  to  the  foreign 
trade  problem  of  the  VS.  textile  Industry 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  constructive  action.  For  this 
activity,  we  exprees  our  deep  appreciation  to 
the  President  and  to  his  Special  Cabinet 
Textile  Committee. 

We  are  genuinely  Indebted  to  a  wide  cross 
section  of  the  Congress  for  Its  continuing 
understanding,  interest,  and  activity  with 
respect  to  the  disruptive  textile  import  situ- 
ation This  congressional  interest  has  pro- 
vided a  foundation  of  support  and  encour- 
agement upon  which  the  executive  branch 
could  build  and  extend  Its  efforts. 

The  Geneva  arrangements,  along  with 
vlgoroiis  enforcement  and  the  anticipated 
early  implementation  of  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  President's  program,  provide  a 
basis  for  encouragement  and  for  sound  for- 
ward planning  of  future  growth  by  this  in- 
dustry. 

RaaoLUTioN  ON  the  Cotton  Otfsxt  Impost 
Pxx 

In  1956  the  Government  instituted  a  cot- 
ton export  program  to  make  US.  cotton 
competitive  in  world  markets.  World  cotton 
prices  were  then  some  6  cents  per  pound 
under  U  S  cotton  prices  and  the  differential 
has  since  widened  substantially. 

This  means  that  American  cotton  textile 
manufacturers  are  required  to  pay  approxi- 
mately one- third  more  for  cottt)n  than  for- 
eign mills  pay. 

The  incredible  Inequity  of  the  cotton  cost 
differential  has.  of  course,  led  to  a  sharp 
upsurge  of  certain  categories  of  textile  Im- 
ports already  stimulated  by  the  lower  wage 
and  other  cost  advantages  possessed  by 
foreign  manufacturers,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  cotton  farmers  and  textile  em- 
ployees. 

These  Imports  not  only  constitute  very 
damaging  and  unfair  competition  to  the 
US.  textile  Industry,  but  also  reduce  the  do- 


mestic consumption  of  the  UJB.  fanners'  cot- 
t<^n  and  thereby  interfere  with  the  programs 
of  the  13 S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
the  Government  has  establiahed  (or  the  bene- 
fit of  these  cotton  fanners. 

Section  22  was  written  into  our  basic  ag- 
ricultural law  to  provide  a  remedy  for  pre- 
cisely this  type  situation.  However,  despite 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  textile  liMlustry 
and  the  raw  cotton  industry  over  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
the  relief  which  section  33  prescribes. 

The  administration  has  recofnlxed  this 
disparity  and  has  requested  the  n.8.  Tariff 
Commission  to  institute  a  secUon  33  pro- 
ceeding, specifically  suggesting  the  desir- 
ability of  an  equalization  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  textile  imports  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  offset  the  raw  cotton  cost  differential. 

We  commend  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  representatives  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  case  made  so  strongly  by  them 
in  behalf  of  such  a  fee.  In  the  r«c«nt  hear- 
ings before  the  US.  Tariff  Commlaslon. 

A  healthy  and  growing  domestic  textile  In- 
dustry is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
and  economic  well-being  of  domestic  cotton 
agriculture. 

Prompt  action  In  recommending  the  pro- 
posed fee  and  its  prompt  sstabUshment  by 
Presidential  proclamation  are  ssssntlal  to  the 
preservation  and  expansion  of  the  American 
cotton  Industry  azul  to  the  most  suocsss/ul 
implementatton  of  the  Geneva  cotton  textile 
arrangements. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Now  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  those  resolutions, 
and  I  was  getting  to  them,  and  letting 
back  to  this  section  23  application  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  would  call 
to  the  gentleman's  attention  that  In  the 
resolution  entitled  "The  Cotton  Offset 
Import  Pee, "  the  American  Cotton  Man- 
ufacture!^ Institute  m  that  resolution 
said: 

Prompt  action  in  reeonmiendlng  the  pro- 
poaed fee  and  Its  prompt  establishment  by 
Presidential  proclamation  are  easenttal  to 
the  preeervatlon  and  expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  Industry  and  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  the  Geneva  cot- 
t4>n  textile  arrangements 

Now.  if  I  may  proceed  a  little  further 
along  the  line  I  had  commenced  to  de- 
velop. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  If  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HtuvHTOLL]  says.  Is  so  ssrmpathetic  and 
so  Interested  In  the  fortunes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  being  hurt,  the  textile  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  Is  It  not  possible  that 
he  could  exercise  some  IniSuence  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  get  some  ac- 
tion over  there?  What  prevents  him 
from  getting  some  action  out  of  the 
Tariff  Commission?  He  seems  to  be  able 
to  Ket  action  in  other  departments  and 
with  the  steel  people.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  he  has  no  influence  with  the 
Tariff  Commission?  I  am  Intrigued  by 
this  comment  that  this  President  is  so 
sympathetic  to  the  textile  Industry  of 
the  South,  yet  he  cannot  exert  any  in- 
fluence in  Washington. 

Mr  WHITENER.  If  I  may  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  remember 
that  years  ago  there  was  a  radio  come- 
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dlan  or  character  who  gave  the  re- 
sponse to  questions  by  saying  "Precisely 
why  I  am  here." 

I  may  add.  perhaps  with  some  timidity, 
that  the  words  we  are  using  here  may 
cause  our  great  President  to  have  his 
memory  Jogged  about  this  matter  and 
exercise  his  persuasiveness  In  getting  a 
decision,  because  whatever  the  decision 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  is — and  I  hope 
it  will  be  favorable — but  whatever  it  is, 
I  think  that  those  of  us  who  are  here 
about  to  make  a  great  decision  for  our 
country  within  the  next  few  we^u  In 
this  Congress  ought  to  know  what  that 
decision  is  so  that  we  can  make  our 
decision  in  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  comment,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  referred  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITENER  I  will  be  happy  to, 
but  I  would  like  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  this  ccMnment.  that  perhaps  our 
new  and  great  President  Inherited  a  Tar- 
iff Commission  which,  like  the  previous 
administration,  was  sort  of  a  do-nothing 
proposition — I  hope  that  Is  not  the  case — 
but  having  been  to  the  White  House  and 
having  been  to  the  previous  administra- 
tion asking  for  textile  relief  and  having 
had  vague  promises  and  Indifference  and 
do  nothing,  I  am  not  surprised  that  we 
may  be  getting  out  of  the  lethargy  ot  the 
last  8  years. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  has  heard  the  story 
about  the  very  sick  Irishman.  Well.  I 
am  stxnewhat  in  that  position  now.  We 
want  help,  and  we  do  not  care  where  it 
comes  from.  If  there  are  any  holdover 
Tariff  Commissioners  who  are  not  m«n- 
bers  of  our  political  party  and  not  sym- 
pathetic with  our  views.  I  hope  that 
Ughtning  will  strike  tonight  and  that 
they  will  come  aroimd  to  our  views, 
which  we  feel  are  the  views  that  are  In 
the  best  mterest  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

But,  coming  back  to  the  American  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Institute  resolution 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina mentioned  and  which  I  was  Just 
about  to  discuss.  The  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute  at  Its  Miami 
convention  adopted  a  rather  unusual 
type  of  resolution.  When  you  read  the 
Record  you  will  see  it  with  your  own  eyes, 
because  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  made  it  a  part  of  his  remarks. 
A  great  misunderstanding  apparently  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  this  resolution  was 
an  endorsement  of  the  trade  policies  now 
being  urged  upon  the  Congress  \n  the 
form  of  H.R.  9900. 

I  was  interested  to  lead  in  several  pub- 
lications and  particularly  in  the  South- 
ern Textile  News  of  April  14,  1962.  a 
news  story  quoting  Mr.  J.  Craig  Smith, 
president  of  Avondale  Mills,  in  which  he 
takes  a  different  view  of  the  meaning  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Institute  resolution.  Mr.  Smith,  If  I 
remember  correctly,  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Institute. 

I  believe  he  has  also  held  the  position 
of  president  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council.     I  could  be  in  error  about  ttiat, 


but  that  Is  my  memory.  However,  I 
would  like  to  read  to  my  colleagues  this 
brief  news  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Textile  News  on  April  14.  This 
Is  a  statement,  appar^itly,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Smith  himself: 

Socne  of  the  press  reports  cmicernlng 
action  taken  by  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Institute  In  respect  to  President 
Kennedy's  trade  program  have  been  quite 
misleading. 

We  did  not  endorse  H.R.  9900,  President 
Kennedy's  trade  bill. 

In  five  separate  resolutions,  we  did  take 
the  following  action: 

1.  Expressed  appreciation  to  President 
Kennedy  and  bis  special  Cabinet  Textile 
Committee  and  our  friends  In  Congress  for 
their  consideration  and  constructive  action. 

3.  Emphasised  the  necessity  for  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Plannlng's  deslgrnatlng  the  in- 
dustry as  essential  to  the  econcxnlc  and  mili- 
tary security  ctf  the  United  States. 

3.  Pointed  out  the  necessity  for  control- 
ling, In  addition  to  cotton  textiles.  Imports 
of  products  made  from  manmade  fibers, 
wool,  and  silk. 

4.  Called  attention  to  the  incredible  In- 
equity of  reqtUrlng  American  mills  to  pay 
approximately  one-third  more  for  cotton 
than  foreign  mUls  and  then  letting  the  for- 
eign mills  ship  their  products  here  without 
paying  a  fee  equal  to  the  export  subsidy  on 
raw  cotton. 

B.  Expusstid  our  belief  that  the  President 
should  be  given  authority  to  deal  with  for- 
eign nations  In  respect  to  foreign  trade. 

This  last  proposal  was  the  only  one  that 
caused  some  difference  of  opinion  in  our  In- 
dustry. After  the  f uUest,  frankest,  and  most 
extended  discussion,  we  concluded  that  based 
cm  our  own  experience,  the  President  should 
have  the  additional  authority  and  that  It 
would  be  wisely  exercised. 

ify  own  view  is  that  entirely  aside  from 
the  Geneva  agreement.  If  Congress  does  not 
want  to  take  back  authority  in  respect  to  for- 
eign trade — and  It  has  clearly  ahown  it  does 
not — It  Is  better  to  place  It  squarely  on  the 
President  than  to  have  a  division  of  It  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Under  the  present  system,  the  Tariff 
OoDunlaslon  can  take  no  final  action.  It  can 
only  make  recommendations,  and  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  to  accept  these  recom- 
mendations unless  he  wants  to.  However,  If 
the  Tarlfl  Commission  doesn't  make  favor- 
able recommendations,  there  is  little  he  can 
do  to  help  the  situation. 

Under  such  a  setup,  I  cant  see  that  the 
Tariff  Commission,  an  appointive  body,  U 
in  position  to  protect  American  Industry.  If 
the  Congress  is  unwillli^g  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility— and  It  Is — it  seems  better  to  me 
to  place  this  responslbUity  on  the  head  of 
the  country,  who  is  answerable  to  the  people 
every  4  years. 

Our  Industry  has  taken  no  action  Implying 
that  we  would  not  oppose  certain  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Certainly,  as  in- 
dividuals, we  are  violently  opposed  to  the 
subsidy  provisions  of  the  act.  The  power  to 
subsidise  any  business  Is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy all  unsubsldlzed  business,  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  Congress  will  strike  these 
subddy  provisions  from  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Smith  in  some  of  his  conclusions.  Cer- 
tainly, when  he  so  categorically  states 
that  Congress  has  clearly  shown  that  it 
does  not  wish  to  take  back  its  authority 
in  the  field  of  trade  regulation,  I  do  not 
agree  with  that.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  stood  in 
this  Chamber  and  taken  the  oath  to  up- 
hold and  support  the  Constitution  can 
turn  his  back  upon  the  clear  language  of 
the  Constitution  which  places  the  burden 


upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  regulate  trade  between  the  States  and 
foreign  nations,  and  I  beUeve  also  it  says 
something  about  trade  between  the  In- 
dian tribes.  So.  we  Just  cannot,  I  think, 
escape  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
in  this  field  of  trade  regulation,  foreign 
and  interstate  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  textUe  area  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  individual  dis- 
sent from  the  position  taken  by  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 

I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  frmn  a 
gentleman  in  my  community  wtunn  I  ad- 
mire very  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Just  today  I  placed  In  the  Cokobbssiohal 
RscoRO  an  editorial  and  a  news  story 
about  an  honor  which  has  recently  come 
to  him.  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  my  hometown.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  civic,  indus- 
trial, and  business  life  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  unselfish  public  serv- 
ice in  all  areas  which  are  worth  while  In 
a  fine  community.  I  speak  of  Mr.  A.  O. 
Myers,  who  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Textiles.  Inc..  which  op- 
erates some  14  or  15  textUe  plants  in  my 
home  county.  Mr.  Myers  has  held  many 
positions  of  honor  In  the  textile  Industry. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in 
the  financial  world  in  this  coimtry. 

On  April  10.  1963,  he  wrote  me  the 
following  letter: 


DBAS  CoNOKSMicAir  WuU'BMsa:  After  read- 
ing the  newspapers  for  the  past  several  days, 
I  feel  very  much  concerned  about  the  future 
outlook  of  the  textile  Industry,  as  its  bux- 
vival,  In  my  opinion,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  action  taken  by  this  ssaaion  of  Congress 
and  the  authority  vested  In  the  President. 

With  our  foreign  oompetitlors  having  a 
vrage  scale  of  at>out  28  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic indtistry,  and  In  some  cases  as  low 
as  10  percent,  together  with  a  cotton  cost 
of  8>^  cents,  or  25  percent,  less  than  our 
cost,  it  is  had  to  see  how  the  n.S.  industry 
can  survive  unless  restraints  are  placed  on 
Imports,  either  by  proper  tariffs,  which 
would  be  preferable,  or  quotas,  the  latter 
being  very  hard  to  police.  It  Is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  we  will  lose  all  of  our  export  textUe 
business  to  our  foreign  competitors,  which 
will  have  its  full  effect  on  the  country's 
gold  supply. 

Being  in  the  yam  and  thread  business, 
which  we  sell  to  converters  and  garment 
nutnufacturers,  we  are  naturaUy  greatly 
affected  by  the  shipments  oS  finished  thread 
and  yam  which  are  being  Imported  In  large 
volume,  although  other  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry are  likewise  greatly  affected  by  for- 
eign imports.  While  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  volume  of  all  textiles  now  being 
imported  into  this  country  Is  only  about  6 
percent  and  this  does  not  seem  large,  it  only 
takes  about  2  percent  ot  oversupply  to  de- 
mand to  adversely  affect  the  sales  price. 

In  1928  we  had  38  mim<»  spindles  in 
place  in  the  United  States:  today  we  have 
about  20  mUllon  spindles  In  place,  which 
means  that  many  hundreds  of  mills  have 
closed  down  because  of  Inability  to  make  a 
IwoAt.  Statistics  for  the  past  several  years 
show  that  the  domestic  textUe  Indiistry  and 
Its  allied  g(arment  manufacturws  stand  rig^t 
at  the  bottom  of  aU  industries  as  to  earnings 
on  capital  investment  and  on  dollar  sales. 
The  textUe  industry  Is  important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  In  Umes  of  peace 
and  war,  but  It  is  not  logical  to  operate  any 
business  that  will  not  show  a  return  on  the 
Investment. 
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n  kM  not  been  too  looff  slnoe  an  Impor- 
■aaa  tn  tlM  ftdmlaiatnUon  made  Vbm 
Mint  that  "tlM  tastUa  tadvatry  VQWUI 
iMva  to  do  a  battar  aaUlng  Job  and  ^and 
man  far  raaaarob."  but.  If  tha  Induatry  can 
ba  abowB  bow  to  maka  a  aala  at  ao  percent 
to  2S  percent  higher  than  tanported  producta 
are  betnc  offered  for.  I  think  thla  man  would 
render  a  greater  wrrlee  to  the  Induatry. 

Aa  to  leaearch.  huadrada  at  thouaanda  of 
doUara  are  being  apent  annually  by  indwtry 
and  by  aehooU  aupiKirtad  by  Induatry.  and 
thla  field  haa  not  been  overlooked. 

Alao.  In  recent  years,  the  mllla  generally 
have  apent  sizable  sums  In  Installing  modern 
maehiaery,  and.  as  a  reault,  the  labor  force 
haa  bean  raduead  appraslmately  30  percent. 

It  la  not  iiamasai  J  Cor  me  to  tall  you  bow 
dapaskdSBt  the  PtodmoDt  saetton  at  the  Caro- 
Uaaa  U  am  the  tastUe  laduatry.  since  It  gives 
anptofpaant  to  ao  nuny  people  and  many 
othsr  tndlvlduala  and  bualneaaea  are  depend- 
ant xxpaa  tta  payrolls. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  O.  ICTsaa. 

ICr.  Myers  baa  touched  upon  the  heart 
of  this  problem  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  am  BUie  mj  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  agree  with  ^t^n  when  he  talks 
of  tbe  20-percent  reduction  in  textile 
jobs  of  American  people  that  has  been 
experienced  in  this  country  in  recent 
years.  It  is  they  about  whom  we  are 
concerned  in  our  presentations  here. 
Those  who  own  the  plants  and  those  who 
have  the  investments  can  in  many  In- 
stances survive  without  continuing  to 
operate  the  textile  plant,  but  the  man 
who  is  working  in  the  mill  supporting  his 
family  from  his  earnings  has  no  place 
to  go  when  he  finds  himself  as  one  of 
that  ao  percent  of  vanishing  textile 
workers  as  the  result  of  the  inordinate 
imports  of  foreign-made  textile  products. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHl'llfNisSi.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man has  been  distressed,  as  I  have,  at 
the  fact  that  setae  of  the  bureaus  and 
some  of  the  departments  of  this  great 
Ooremment  of  ours  have  spent  a  lot  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  propaganda  in 
the  field  of  export  and  import  Jobs. 
What  they  have  done  is  make  studies 
satisfactory  to  their  own  policies.  One 
of  the  subjects  I  saw  and  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  was  that  imports 
create  Jobs.  If  they  were  to  be  honest 
enough  at  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  these 
other  departments  which  put  out  this 
study  of  the  textile  industry  to  note  the 
decline  In  the  number  of  Jobs  since  1950. 
or  if  you  want  to  take  a  10-year  period. 
■Inoe  19&2.  they  would  find  that  their 
own  stotistics  gli^e  it  the  be.  Wtiat  has 
happened  has  been  that  this  industry 
has  been  the  target  of  so  much  abuse. 

I  want  to  say  to  ttie  gentleman  again 
that  I  salute  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  con- 
tinuing champion,  an  unhesitating 
champion  of  the  rights  of  these  people 
who  work  in  the  textile  mills.  He  and  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  growing  up 
among  them  and  serving  them  in  various 
capacities  in  the  pobUc  interest.  Not 
only  that,  we  have  many  of  them  as  close 
personal  friends  and  associates  in  vari- 
ous civic  and  fraternal  associations.  We 
know  they  are  wonderful  people.  They 
want  the  continuation  of  their  Jobs.  Just 


as  do  other  people.  We  know  that  they 
are  the  finest  Americans.  We  know  also 
that  the  people  who  work  the  textile 
plants  in  oir  part  of  the  country  have 
been  (juick  to  say  that  these  are  the  most 
loyal  and  dedicated  kind  of  people  in  the 
whole  Imgth  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  today. 

Ag«dn  I  salute  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  such  remarks  as  I 
have  made  when  the  gentleman  has 
yielded  to  me  in  connection  with  this 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  and  say  to  him  that 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  anyone  than 
I  do  with  him  about  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  people  In  the  textile  plants 
in  our  section  of  the  country.  I  suppose 
I  would  be  rather  foolish  to  disagree  with 
liim  since  I  am  one  of  those  Individuals, 
and  have  great  pride  in  my  textile 
heritage. 

I  was  raised  In  a  cotton  mill  village.  I 
worked  In  the  mills.  My  folks  worked 
in  the  mills  and  still  work  there,  some  of 
them  in  management  and  some  of  them 
at  the  machines.  I  have  a  great  emo- 
tional feeling  for  this  great  industry 
which  transcends  Just  bare  economics, 
because  it  has  been  an  Industry  that  has 
not  only  been  good  to  the  section  of  the 
country  where  I  live  but  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  me. 

As  one  who  has  swept  in  the  mills  and 
run  lap  machines,  stripped  cards,  ground 
cards,  poured  up  yam.  laid  up  spools, 
creeled  twisters  and  run  many  other 
Jobs  in  the  textile  plants,  I  Just  have  a 
real  emotional  feeling  about  this  sub- 
jecL 

We  are  talking  now  about  America  at 
the  grass  roots.  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
ever  attain  that  degree  of  sophistication 
that  I  sec  in  some  people  who  can  deal 
with  a  Job  for  a  human  being  as  a 
statistic  or  as  a  line  on  a  chart.  I  think 
that  this  comes  about  because  of  the  un- 
familiarity  of  some  of  these  people  with 
what  it  means  to  have  a  Job  or  not  to 
have  a  Job.  So  when  we  talk  about  this 
business  of  unfair  competition  taking  a 
Job  away  from  an  American  citizen  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  Is  not  a  question 
of  a  stati.stic.  it  is  a  matter  of  Life  and 
blood  and  bread  and  meat.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference in  a  child  of  a  human  being  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  wear  shoes  to 
school  or  having  to  go  barefooted.  It  Is 
the  difference  between  a  txjy  or  girl  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  go  through  the  public 
schools  and  on  to  college.  Yes.  even 
to  go  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  presidency  of  a  great  uni- 
versity as  some  of  the  boys  from  the 
mills  In  my  area  have  done.  This  Is  not 
something  that  can  be  reduced  to  a 
statistic  as  our  friends  In  some  of  the 
agencies  of  Government  seem  to  feel  It 
can  be. 

I  cannot  see  why  I  should  go  along 
with  the  Idea  that  we  ought  to  lop  off 
the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  American  textile 
workers  simply  because  some  say  that 
overall  the  trade  situation  will  be  better. 
If  we  take  those  jobs  away. 


I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  In 
this  country  knowing  that  the  textile  In- 
dustry is  the  second  largect  employer  of 
people  of  all  the  mantifacturlag  Indus- 
tries can  take  a  blase  attitude  about  its 
preservation.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
who  lived  through  World  War  II  and 
who  saw  what  a  push  we  had  on  for  the 
production  of  the  textiles  can  sit  back 
and  say  they  are  interested  In  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation  and,  yet.  let  over  800 
textile  plants  go  out  of  business  since  the 
end  of  World  War  U.  Why.  In  my 
hometou'n  when  I  would  come  in  on  leave 
during  the  war.  every  store  and  every 
building  and  every  garage,  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  wherever  they  could  find  a 
place  to  put  some  spinning  equipment 
or  some  kind  of  textile  machinery  was 
being  utllixed  for  that  purpoee.  They 
were  doing  that  to  get  the  textile  prod- 
ucts which  were  so  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  Yet,  today  when  we  are  toJd  that 
this  cold  war  will  not  ease  up  for  at  least 
2  more  years  at  best,  this  cold  war  which 
many  tell  us  could  go  Into  a  hot  war. 
there  are  many  who  capriciously  take  the 
attitude  that  our  textile  industry  Is  ex- 
pendable. We  caimot  overlook  the  very 
elemental  proposition  that  men  must  be 
clothed  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of 
military  emergency  Just  as  they  must 
have  rifles,  and  tanks,  and  missiles,  and 
these  other  Implements  of  war. 

We  talk  about  the  textile  industry  and 
the  Jobs  of  the  American  people  working 
in  it.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
lU  release  No.  FASM-125  shows  the  dif- 
ferent people  who  have  an  intereat  in  the 
U.S.  textile  imports.  They  take  into  ac- 
count the  cotton  merchants  and  the 
manufacturers  of  textiles.  They  could 
well  have  mentlmied  the  chemical  indus- 
try. I  am  told  that  the  textile  industry 
is  the  biggest  Industrial  customer  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  Certainly  In  the 
electrical  field— almost  any  area  that  you 
go  into  the  industries  are  dependent  upon 
the  textile  industry  in  part  for  a  healthy 
profit  situation. 

Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
talks  about  labor  and  Its  interests,  and 
they  say  this: 

Another  group  havlns:  a  direct  tatareet  In 
Imports  la  American  labor,  eapeclally  those 
working  In  the  UjB.  textile  Indnatry.  Bn- 
ployment  of  production  workera  la  the  tox- 
tUe  Industry  as  a  whole  totaled  more  than 
1.1  million  In  1M7.  Employment  dropped  to 
around  800.000  by  l»5a.  a  decreaee  of  alX)Ut 
38  percent  in  11  years.  While  some  of  this 
decrease  In  empkxyment  Is  undoubtedly  at- 
tributable to  Import  competition,  tt  haa  been 
eetlmated  by  tbe  chairman  of  the  Mew  Eng- 
land Oovemors'  TextUe  Conunlttee  that  the 
loes  of  employment  from  tncreaasd  produc- 
UvUy  haa  been  at  least  three  times  aa  large 
as  the  loes  from  rising  Imports.  Labor  does 
not  blame  all  of  Its  woes  on  Imports,  recog- 
nizing the  many  other  factors  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  textile  Industry's  failure  to 
participate  fully  In  the  growth  of  the  Anierl- 
can  economy  In  the  past  80  years.  Z<abor  has 
claimed,  however,  that  the  sharp  rlae  In  Im- 
ports haa  aertouFly  aggravated  tbe  Industry's 
problems.  As  a  consequeaoe.  labor  haa  re- 
quested protection  i^alnat  Imports  pro- 
duced by  workers  abroad  whoae  pay  acales 
are  a  small  fraction  of  theirs,  haa  suggested 
fair  labor  codes  for  commodities  in  intams- 
tlonal  trade,  and  haa  urged  wage  adjust- 
ments that  reflect  changes  In  productivity. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  labor  la  a  mod- 
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iflcatlon  of  Ita  traditional  role  aa  an  advocate 
of  free  trade. 

That  is  not  what  I  say  about  it.  that 
is  not  what  some  person  who  has  his 
fortune  invested  in  the  textile  Industry 
says  about  it,  that  is  not  what  some  per- 
son who  earns  his  livelihood  in  textiles 
says  about  it — that  is  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  Division  of  the  U.S.  Ctov- 
ernment  has  to  say  about  the  situation 
in  textiles.  Certainly  this  decrease  in 
Jobs  necessarily  oomes  about  when  we 
have  these  excessive  Imports,  because 
you  caimot  compete  with  this  type  of  un- 
fair competition  without  speeding  up 
production  in  our  own  plants,  and  our 
textile  industry  In  this  country  has 
done  that. 

I  can  say  to  you  as  one  who  works 
with  and  lives  with  the  textile  people 
and  textile  workers  that  had  it  not  been 
for  their  basic  Americanism  which 
caused  them  to  realize  Uiat  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  Industry  speed  up  pro- 
duction and  Increase  production  per 
man-hour,  we  would  have  had  a  chaotic 
condition  in  the  labor  situation  in  the 
textile  area.  But  these  people  realized 
that  to  compete  with  low-wage  Amer- 
ican-subsidized foreign  competition  they 
had  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

I  hear  these  comments  from  some  of 
the  folks  in  the  State  Department.  I 
believe  it  was  last  November  la  New 
York  City  one  of  the  men  who  sits  near 
the  top  in  the  State  Department  made 
a  speech  there  in  which  he  referred,  in 
effect,  to  the  textile  industry  as  being 
an  inefficient  Industry. 

Recently,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  to  some  of  the  State  E>epartment 
folks  who  have  made  that  statement  in 
NATO  headquarters  in  Paris.  I  pointed 
out  to  them  that  in  the  past  10  years 
the  production  per  man-hour  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  increased  60  percent.  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  name  another  in- 
dustry that  had  done  that  in  this  coun- 
try. He  ducked  his  head  and  said  he 
was  not  aware  of  that  sort  of  infor- 
mation. 

When  we  look  about  us  and  h^r  these 
accusations  that  in  certain  industries 
there  is  featherfoedding,  there  are  slow- 
downs, and  all  of  those  things  happen- 
ing, and  realising  that  as  oppoMd  to 
this  accusation  tbe  statistics  and  records 
show  that  in  the  textUe  industry  ttie 
people  are  producing  more  per  man-hour 
by  60  percent  than  they  were  doing  10 
years  ago,  I  say  that  is  a  great  tribute 
to  those  who  work  at  the  machines  in 
that  Industry. 

As  we  here  in  the  Congress  meet  our 
responsibility  to  those  people  and  to  our 
own  coimtry,  as  well  as  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation,  and  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation.  I  hope  we  will  re- 
member that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
make  the  declslcms  as  to  the  future 
course  of  this  great  segment  of  our 
economy. 

I  want  to  say  as  we  move  along  here 
toward  further  consideration  of  our 
trade  situation  in  this  Ctmgress,  I  will  be 
deeply  grateful  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
who  will  give  serious  thought  to  our  wel- 
fare, not  only  In  textiles,  but  In  other 
areas  of  Industry  where  foreign  compe- 
tition has  been  so  disastrous  in  its  effect. 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  goitle- 
man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hncp- 
HZLL]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  ronarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  proceed  with  what  I  would  like  to  say 
here,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate and  salute  my  distinguished 
colleague,  my  neighbor,  my  longtime 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Basil  Whiteneb,  for  his  remarks  to- 
day and  for  the  fact  he  has  consistently 
been  a  champion  of  the  rights  and  the 
Jobs  and  the  purposes  of  his  textile  peo- 
ple. He  and  I  have  been  here  on  many 
occasions.  We  always  hope  we  will  not 
have  to  come'*here  again,  that  we  will  not 
have  to  raise  oiu-  voices  for  a  depressed 
indus^,  an  industry  which  has  been 
threatened,  which  has  been  sorely  depre- 
ciated and  depleted  by  foreign  in^wrts. 
We  come  here  in  the  tu>pe  that  this  relief 
which  we  have  been  promised  and  which 
we  need  desperately  will  come  before  we 
have  occasion  to  get  up  again  and  raise 
our  voices.  We  also  hope  that  sometime 
in  the  future  our  colleagues  will  Join  us, 
because  we  have  spent  many  hours  and 
many  days  trying  to  bring  our  textile 
problems  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation, 
the  Congress,  and  others  who  may  have 
some  authority,  some  influence,  or  some 
power  in  this  particular  field,  that  they 
may  give  us  some  of  the  relief  which  we 
so  desperately  need. 

Not  long  ago  I  wrote  to  a  good  many 
of  my  textile  people  telling  them  of  the 
situation  insofar  as  the  Washington 
scene  was  concerned,  giving  to  them  as 
best  I  could  my  impression  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  textile  program  with  which 
the  textile  industry  is  concerned,  and 
what  the  doctors  would  call  the  prog- 
nosis for  the  future,  whether  or  not  the 
patient  is  going  to  get  well  and  what 
steps  we  will  expect  to  take  to  cure  the 
patioit  and  how  long  the  healing  proc- 
ess would  be. 

I  received  many  replies,  and  while  I 
will  not  name  the  very  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  that  indus^  who  favored 
me  with  a  reply,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
most  grateful  to  those  who  did  reply  and 
that  these  people  share  our  continuing 
fight  and  our  growing  concern. 

Now,  while  we  were  talking  here  and 
while  those  in  the  State  Departmoit  were 
preaching  loud  and  long  about  what  they 
would  do  and  that  imports  were  not 
hurting  us,  one  of  my  textile  people  who 
keeps  up  with  the  imports  had  occasion 
to  read  about  them  and  study  them,  and 
here  is  what  he  wrote  me  less  than  a 
month  ago: 

I  note  that  during  January  and  February 
d  1969  oottoa  doth  Importa  totaled  80.8  mU- 
Uoa  aquara  yarda  oompared  to  40.9  million 
aqtiare  yards  for  the  aame  period  in  1961. 
At  tbe  current  rate  of  importa,  1962  will  be 
the  hlghaat  year  for  Importa  in  our  hlatory. 
Likawiaa  I  note  that  during  the  January  and 
Pebruary  1963  period  there  was  5.4  million 


pounds  of  cotton  yam  imported  compared 
with  1.7  million  pounds  for  the  same  period 
In  1961. 

Now,  Just  about  that  time  I  had  a 
manager  of  a  plant  in  my  district  write 
to  me  and  telephoned  and  later  talked 
to  me  about  a  situaticm  In  which  the 
Japanese,  with  their  usual  practice  over 
the  years,  had  zeroed  in  on  a  particular 
segment  of  the  textile  Industry.  Their 
exports  to  this  country  had  Increased 
something  like  300  peromt.  The  figures 
were  published  by  thoee  who  dared  to 
publish  them  but  not  by  those  who  sought 
to  conyiace  by  false  pn^^a^anda  that 
imports  helped  this  country. 

So,  I  went  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  asked  for  verification,  asked 
for  information,  asked  for  statistics. 
They  told  me  to  call  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Department  of  State  said 
that  they  were  making  a  study  of  it  but 
hush-hushed  it  up  because  we  did  not 
want  to  topple  the  plans  of  some  Amer- 
ican negotiations.  I  do  not  have  the 
information  yet.  But,  if  the  Informa- 
tion is  not  forthcc»ning  by  the  1st  of 
May,  I  intend  to  bare  this  scandal  right 
here  in  no  imcertain  tenm,  and  I  in- 
tend to  call  names  and  quote  figures, 
because  the  American  textile  people  de- 
serve the  information  instead  of  the 
propaganda  put  out  by  so  many  btireaus 
of  their  Government. 

Speaking  of  the  Japanese — and  I  have 
great  affection  for  those  people  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  stabbed  us  In  the 
back  at  Pearl  Harbor— getting  into  the 
textile  field,  they  are  a  great  people,  and 
certainly,  if  they  can  fool  some  people 
in  the  textile  field,  like  they  have,  do 
not  think  they  do  not  put  out  good  tex- 
tiles, because  they  do.  I  am  not  adver- 
tising for  them,  but  they  huve  modem, 
up-to-date  machines,  as  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  the  past. 

I  have  an  article  here  dated  April  26, 
1962,  from  the  American  Textile  Report- 
er, which  is  put  out  in  my  State.  I  do 
not  agree  with  many  of  their  views. 

This  particular  periodical  has  casti- 
gated me  in  no  imcertain  terms  at  times, 
whether  fairly  or  unfairly.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  to  say  here,  but 
I  think  the  article  Is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. It  is  entitled  "Jm>anese  Prop- 
aganda," and  I  insert  it  at  this  p<^t  in 
the  Rxcoao  imder  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreonent. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Japanksb  Piopaoamda 

We  heartily  second  J.  Craig  Smith's  com- 
ments on  Inaccurate  and  nni«i>a<nwg  jap. 
aneae  propaganda  In  hla  regular  column  In 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Avondale  Sun. 

Mr.  Smith  said: 

"An  organization  by  the  name  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Ttade  Council,  reg- 
istered with  tbe  Justice  Department  under 
the  Foreign  Agents  Beglatratloa  Act,  haa 
mailed  a  series  of  brochurea  to  Alabama  news- 
papers and  chambera  at  commerce.  The 
last  of  theee  to  come  to  my  attmtion  con- 
tains the  following  statemmt:  'Alabama  cot- 
ton fam^mv  ahlp  well  over  10  percent  of 
«helr  total  crop,  year  in  and  year  out,  to 
Japan  alone.'  Iliey  say  that  their  pur- 
chases in  Alabama  amounted  to  $33388.000 
and  they  value  the  cotton  they  say  they 
bought  at  112  miUlon. 

"Anyone  who  knows  anyUilng  about  the 
cotton  bualneaa  In  Alabama  would  know  that 
thla  statement  la  groaaly  laaeeurate.     The 
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faoti  ar*  ttutfc  naady  ftU  of  tb«  cotton  grown 
la  ^|>-i»flr~  te  uMd  la  ABMrteaa  mllla.  To 
b«  poaltlT*  XtktX  my  facts  war*  rlcbt.  I  amkmX 
on*  of  our  leading  cotton  mercbanu  to  g«t 
ir«a  aa  to  wtafa*  aoMoB  waaahtppad 
loMla  laat  yaar.  S  Japan  haa  taucbt 
In  Alataoaa.  tkla  «oald  hava  baan  tte 
loglaal  ptoca  to  ahlp  It  from.  TUa  Oanmia 
Bttraaii*a  data  on  azparta  ara  compUad  by 
cuatona  iHatr^r^  Dating  tha  lMO-81  crop 
■naton.  tha  total  cotton  ahlpped  to  Japcm 
from  district  19,  vtalch  inctudea  not  only 
MoMla  but  alao  Otdfport.  Paaca^oola.  and 
BtmlBgham,  amoqntad  to  SJ4ft  batoa.  If 
thJa  aotaoa  had  baan  wortli  $13  milium,  tt 
would  ba«a  eoat  Japan  $741  par  pound. 

1.  rupiwjrr  ttaa  Unttad  Statea-Japan  Trade 
Council  would  mdartalt*  to  Juattf  y  lU  flg- 
uraa  by  an  av«ragiag  proeaaa.  Tha  circular 
certainly  craataa  tba  oppoalta  Impression  and 
no  nr<^  reading  It  oould  conclude  that  the 
Japaneaa  might  be  talking  abcmt  cotton  they 
bought  In  aome  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

-japan,  of  oouzae.  doesnt  grow  a  single 
bale  of  ootton.  TIm  muat  buy  cotton  from 
so^wwlMn  for  bar  taztAla  nOUa.  She  buys 
%*t,\m  eotaon  wteereter  It  can  be  bought  to  beat 
adTanti«e.  Without  the  UJ3.  export  sub- 
sidy on  raw  ootton,  Japan  would  buy  nothing 
hare.  Xven  with  the  export  subsidy,  one 
recent  year  Japan  bought  little  cotton  In 
the  United  States. 

"1  had  thought  that  perhapa  Attorney 
General  Robert  T.  Kennedy  would  like  to  call 
tbla  Inaccuracy  to  tha  attentlcD  ctf  the 
Japanaae.  Senator  Laana  Hnx.  Senator 
John  Spakkman,  and  Congraaaman  Oaoaoc 
HuBDLXBTON  have  expressed  their  Interest  to 
tiia  Attorney  Oenaral.  Senator  Spaxjucax 
■ant  me  a  letter  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Teagley  In  which  Mr.  Teagley  says: 

"  The  statute  does  not,  howeTer,  Impose 
any  obligation  upon  any  Government  agen- 
cy to  daCermln*  the  accuracy  of  tha  state- 
ments contained  In  the  propaganda  material 
(llaaamlnatnrl  by  agenta  who  are  required  to 
reglatar  under  the  tarma  of  the  statute.' 

"In  tha  Boaantlme,  I  had  a  latter  frooa 
Nathan  B.  Lenvln.  Chief  of  BaglstraUon  Sec- 
tion. U.3  Department  of  Juatlce.  enclosing 
a  34-page  pamphlet  deallL>g  with  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act.  The  follow- 
ing la  copied   from  this  pamphlet; 

'"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son within  the  Dnltad  Stataa  who  La  an 
agent  at  a  foreign  principal  and  required  to 
relator  under  tha  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  tranamlt  or  cauae  to  be  transmitted  In  the 
United  States  malls  or  by  any  means  or 
InatrumentalJty  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  political  propaganda  (t)  In  the 
form  of  prints,  or  (U)  In  any  other  form 
whlob  la  reasonably  adapted  to  being,  or 
which  be  beUerea  will  be.  or  which  he 
Intends  to  be  disseminated  or  circulated 
among  two  or  more  persons,  \mless  such 
political  propaganda  la  conspicuously 
marked  at  its  t>eg1nnlng  with,  or  prefaced 
or  accompanied  by.  a  true  and  accurate 
statemant.  In  the  language  or  languages  used 
In  aaeh  polttlcal  propaganda,  aettlng  forth 
that  Vbm  person  tranamlttlng  such  political 
propaganda  or  causing  It  to  be  transmitted 
Is  registered  under  thla  Act  with  the  Depart- 
aaect  of  Juatlce.  Waahli^ton,  District  of 
CotumbAa.  aa  an  agent  at  a  foreign  princi- 
pal, to«ettesr  with  the  name  and  addreas 
of  auch  agent  of  a  foratgn  principal  and  of 
each  of  hla  foreign  prlnctpala;  that,  as 
required  by  this  Act.  hla  reglatratlon  state- 
ment Is  arallable  for  InapecUon  at  and 
copies  of  such  political  propaganda  are  being 
filed    with   the   Department  of   Justice'; 

"The  piece  of  propaganda  which  I  aent 
to  the  Attorney  General  carried  no  reference 
whaterer  to  the  XTnlted  Btatea- Japan  Trade 
Council's  being  a  foreign  lobbyist.  I  have 
now  inquired  If  the  Attorney  General  would 
lUce  to  call  this  omission  to  their  attention 


"If  an  American  company  failed  to  make  a 
disclosure  required  by  the  SBC,  I  dont  be- 
lieve the  pensUty  would  UlDBly  be  only  a 
waning." 

Mr.  Saalih  daasrvaa  tba  tbanka  and  tba 
congratuUtlona  of  ua  all  for  bringing  tbla 
typical  piece  of  mlarepresantatlan  out  Into 
the  open.  For  altogether  too  many  years, 
the  American  people  have  obvloaaly  baan 
I  iwial^iseil  aaay  nkarka  for  phony  propa- 
ganda. It  Is  perhaps  too  much  to  hop*  that 
Mr.  Smith's  eapoanre  of  ocm  brasen  or  eare- 
laaa  dlatortlon  will  put  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tice. 0\ir  foreign  competitors,  not  satisfied 
with  trying  to  put  us  out  of  business,  alao 
want  to  look  pious  while  they  do  tt;  and 
there  are  Americana  who  are  willing  to  help 
them  In  return  for  a  fat  fee. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
other  plants  that  I  have  In  my  district 
axe  some  plants  known  as  the  Springs 
Cotton  Mills.  All  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  that  particular  segsneat  of  the 
American  textile  industry,  so  far  as  I  can 
determine,  are  located  in  my  district,  and 
employ  about  15.000  fine,  great,  lovable 
American  people,  people  who  go  to 
church,  people  who  give  an  honest  dol- 
lar's worth  of  work  for  a  dollar,  people 
who  pay  their  taxes  and  own  their 
homes,  people  whose  word  Ls  good,  and 
people  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
their  country  and  have  sacrificed  their 
sons  and  their  daughters,  their  brothers 
and  their  sisters,  in  every  war  since  that 
industry  was  located  and  began  to  ex- 
pand in  my  district.  I  icnow  most  of 
them  personally.  This  is  an  industry 
which  I  think  is  as  efflcient,  if  not  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  as  any  com- 
parative industry,  not  textile.  I  believe, 
in  the  world,  and  which  has  a  great 
operation.  I  am  not  advertising  for 
them,  but  perhaps  you  have  seen  the 
Sprinigmaid  advertisements,  which  are 
among  the  cleverest  known  to  the 
modern  advertising  society.  In  a  recent 
bulletin,  the  Springs  Bulletin  of  Tues- 
day. April  10,  1962.  they  had  a  statement 
by  the  young  and  very  able  president  of 
that  great  company,  Mr.  H.  William 
Close,  which  is  entitled  "Textiles  at  the 
Crossroads,"  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
that  article  in  my  remarks  at  this  point 
under  previous  permission  granted  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

TKXTUJ3I    AT    THK    CKOSSSOaos 

(By  H    William  Cloee) 

We  look  back  on  1961  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. We  Increased  our  gales  by  5  percent 
but  our  profits  dropped  30  percent.  We  don't 
feel  apoiiogetlc  In  that  moat  of  our  reduction 
was  due  to  the  high  cotton  cost-low  cloth 
price  squeeze  we  experienced  along  with  our 
competitors. 

Because  we  all  shared  this  problem,  the 
Springs  Cotton  Mills  and  the  iiKlustry  In 
i^neral  had  a  ntedloere  year.  However,  we 
can  still  ssy  that  our  percentage  at  proflta 
to  saies  remained  at  the  top  of  the  industry. 

More  Important  is  what  we  have  done  and 
are  doing  ui  retain  and  improve  our  posi- 
tion In  view  of  the  economic  and  political 
problems  ahead. 

We  are  now  In  the  early  stages  of  a  mas- 
sive transition  from  an  efOclent.  high-quality 
manufacturer  by  today's  staiMtards  to  the 
modem,  autoasated  and  electronloally  con- 
trolled production  or^nlzatton  that  will  be 
necessary  In  the  future. 

Technical  changes  In  sight  are  not  e<tfth- 
shaklng.  But  they  wlQ  make  for  consid- 
erably  more  efflcient  production.     We  have 


bought  and  ara  experimenting  with  high- 
speed earda,  the  newaat  shuttlalaaa  looma 
and  the  new  finishing  equlpmant  which  baa 
baan  devalopad  for  blgbar  qt»Uty  and  taatar 
production.  Aa  tbcy  prove  out.  wa  ara  pre- 
pared to  InataU  them. 


Mlaeteen  hundred  and  alxty-ona  aaw  tba 
ground  breaking  for  our  new  BUott  plant 
near  Fort  Lawn.  S.C.  Tbla  plant  la  appro- 
priately named  In  honor  of  our  lata  praal- 
dent,  Cllott  White  Springs.  His  bustneaa 
animen  was  a  major  factor  In  supplying  ua 
with  the  97  mlUlon  It  wUl  coat  and  w  be- 
lieve that  the  buUdtng  and  tba  aqulpaaant 
tbarein  wUl  be  In  kaapAii«  wltb  bla  vlaion 
of  eAcient.  hlgh-quaaty  production. 

The  Blllott  plant  will  Include  tba  lataat 
In  machinery;  It  will  have  the  lataat  methods 
of  materials  handUng:  It  will  be  refrlgarated, 
and  tt  win  be  capable  of  producing  the 
highest  quality  fabHcs  at  the  lowaat  coat. 
An  operation  of  this  type  was  Oolonel 
Springs'  plan  for  the  futive  and  It  la  this 
plan  we  are  carrying  forward. 

At  Fort  Lawn  the  Lancaster  *  Cheater 
Railway  Is  buUdlng  a  central  warehouse 
complex  to  hold  100.000  balea  of  ootton. 
This  facility  will  be  used  exclnslTely  by  the 
Springs  Cotton  Mills  and  will,  of  ooursa.  In- 
clude the  most  modem  handling  aqnlpmant 
available  and  will  enable  us  to  Maad  more 
properly  and  at  leaa  cost  the  400j000  bales 
of  ootton  we  use  per  year. 

We  are  looking  toward  the  future.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  working  alwaya  for  the 
improvement  of  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions in  our  area. 

In  19«l  the  Springs  Cotton  MllU  operated 
on  a  full-time  schedule  and  paid  the  largeat 
payroll  In  lu  hUtory  to  11,600  amployaea 
We  made  the  largest  cash  profit-sharing  dla- 
trlbutlon  to  our  employees  and  paid  the 
largest  dividends  to  our  shareholders.  Our 
employment  reached  Its  highest  point  and 
we  Increased  our  employee  beneflta  appre- 
ciably 

Through  the  Elliott  White  Springs  Foun- 
dation we  continued  to  expand  our  recrea- 
Uonal  facUlUea  by  completing  a  11-lane 
bowling  alley  at  Lancaster  and  starting  con- 
struction of  s  e-lane  center  at  Kersbaw.  We 
made  slaable  contributions  to  vocational 
schools  and  colleges  within  the  State  and 
gave  loan  scholarships  to  125  college  studenU 
In  oxir  communities 

We  gave  a  substantial  portion  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  build  the  modem.  40-bed  Grace 
White  Memorial  Nursing  Home  In  Lan- 
caster and  also  supported  other  worthy 
conununlty  projects. 

And  we  alao  paid  our  tanea  Ttafaaa  totaled 
•  17.&a6.000*in  Bute  and  Federal  Income 
taxes.  Fur  the  tax  yaar  ending  June  SO, 
1961.  tlte  Springs  Cotton  Mills  paid  one- 
tenth  of  all  corporate  Income  taxea  collected 
by  South  Carolina  and  one-quarter  of  all 
corporate  Income  taxea  collected  from  the 
State's  textile  industry. 

WHAT    MOSS* 

Is  there  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be 
demanded  of  an  industry  under  our  demo- 
cratic system?  In  the  years  foUowtng  World 
War  II  the  U.S.  State  Departmasit  sawn  Hi 
to  think  thare  wsa.  It  wanted  ua  to  go  fur- 
ther and  beoocne  a  sacrifice  on  tba  altar  of 
dlplamatlc  expediency. 

If  we  screanaad  to  loudly,  as  some  aay. 
there  are  few  who  can  deny  that  our  poal- 
tlon  was  desperate.  It  Is  hardly  leas  desper- 
ate today  but  we  have,  at  least,  some  asaur- 
ance  from  President  Kennedy  that  our 
situation   Is  being  recognlaed. 

The  recant  textile  agreemanta  reacbad  In 
Geneva  have  given  tba  Amertean  taduatry  a 
graduated.  »-year  stay  of  eaacutloa — if  ttaay 
are  ratified  by  tba  oCbar  natlona  Involved. 
Praaident  Kennedy^  aevan-polnt  program 
and  his  recent  commltmenU  to  Bapreaenta- 
tlve  Vinson  mark  a  healthy  change  of  attl- 
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tude  toward  tha  textile  Induatry— U  tba  BUta 
Departoaant  can  be  parauadad  to  go  aloDg. 

Tbaaa  ara  two  big  lia.  Xvan  U  thaae  protn- 
laaa  ara  fbltbfuUy  k^t.  tba  Amarloan  tastUa 
industry  still  facea  ttaa  problem  of  oompatlnf 
in  a  world  market  under  tba  handicap  at 
the  two-prlca  oottatt  program.  Praaldant 
Kennedy  baa  anpgaalad  an  tV^-cent  Import 
equallaatton  fee  to  balance  tha  azport  cot- 
ton subsidy  aiul  to  protect  tba  dotnaatlc 
market. 

This  equallaatlon  fee  la  vitally  needed  by 
the  textile  Industry.  It  will  be  needed  until 
the  administration  and  Congreas  reach  aome 
solution  of  the  problem  of  a^lcultural  sub- 
sidles. 

Why  shouldn't  we  go  all  out  to  eliminate 
the  two-price  cotton  program?  It  Is  impos- 
sible for  any  honest  oonadentious  group, 
aware  of  the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  tax- 
payer and  aware  of  Its  unfairness,  to  deny 
that  the  textile  Industry  should  be  able  to 
buy  cotton  In  the  United  Statea  at  the  aame 
price  It  Is  offered  to  our  overaea  competitors. 

We.  In  this  Industry,  sell  o\ir  goods  accord- 
ing to  tba  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We 
are  accuatomed  to  It  and.  given  half  a  chance. 
will  survtva.  Our  Qovemmant  stUl  holds  to 
low  Import  quotas  en  raw  cotton — arwther 
advantage  for  the  farmer  and  a  problem 
for  the  manufacturer.  Why  shouldn't  the 
farmer  alao  operate  In  a  free  market  and  sell 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

In  our  traditionally  free  eooncxny  no  seg- 
ment of  essential  production  Is  leas  impor- 
tant than  any  other.  Nor  Is  It  more  Impor- 
tant. Agriculture,  becauae  of  Its  apeclal 
treatment.  Is  not  ooly  drowning  Itself  but 
the  taxpayers  of  tha  United  Statea  in  Its 
price-supported    surpluses. 

We  realise  that  it  Is  futile  to  call  for  po- 
litical sanity  In  an  election  year  but  this 
Is  a  problem  which  the  administration  and 
Congreaa  must  face.  Elimination  of  the 
two-prlca  cotton  system  would  be  the  nx>st 
logical  place  to  start.  Give  the  efflcient  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  a  chance  to  Increase  their 
share  of  world  markets  at  competitive  prices 
and  give  the  most  efficient  textile  Industry 
in  the  world  a  chance  to  meet  all  comers 
with  both  hands  free. 

The  American  cotton  manufacturers  are 
not  asking  ^laclal  treatment.  They  are  Juat 
asking  real  and  permanent  fair  treatment. 

As  far  aa  Sprlnci  Is  concerned,  we  are 
preeently  a  healthy  company  In  an  ailing 
industry.  We  know  wa  cannot  long  renoaln 
in  this  position  unleaa  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  unfairness  of  the  extra 
burdens  carried  by  the  Industry  and  moves 
to  correct  these  Inequities. 

Mr.  HEACPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  coxuldering — we  of  the  textile 
area — what  to  do  about  the  proposed 
trade  blU.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  because  we  have  heard  many 
vacant  promises  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  of  another 
day.  I  refored  to  that  matter  a  while 
ago,  particularly  those  promises  which 
were  made  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration which,  apparently,  did  not  be- 
lieve its  own  statements,  and  had  no  In- 
tention of  carrying  them  out  or  any  idea 
they  were  going  to  do  anjrthing  for  the 
textile  Industry. 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  had  legis- 
lation commanly  referred  to  as  recipro- 
cal trade  legislation,  in  which  the  textile 
people  have  been  promised  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  hurt:  that  they  had 
been  provided  for  through  other  legisla- 
tion, and  that  they  were  going  to  be 
taken  care  of.  or  statements  to  the  effect 
"if  you  get  hurt,  we  have  something 
to  take  care  of  you."  Time  after  time 
nothing  has  been  done;  time  after  time 


the  hurtlDg  reotived  neither  sympathy 
nor  action. 

Ifr.  WUi'i'JSNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  -vUl 
the  gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  dtetJngiilshed  colleague  from 
Worth  Candina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  express  to  him 
again  my  appreciation  for  his  continued 
effort*  in  this  battle  for  the  people  of 
America.  I  was  Just  reminded  by  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  made  that 
in  my  remarks  I  had  failed  to  do  one 
thing  which  I  particularly  wanted  to  do. 
I  suppose  that  Is  what  happens  when  one 
does  not  speak  from  a  manuscript,  but 
4;>eak8  extemporaneously.  The  gentle- 
man has  mentioned  this  administration. 
I  had  intended — and  if  I  can  Impose  upon 
the  gentleman's  time  long  enough  to  do 
so — to  say  that  notwithstanding  the 
feeling  of  apprehension  which  our  in- 
dustry people  and  textile  people  generally 
have  about  the  future,  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  our  segment 
of  the  textile  industry,  and  certainly  on 
my  part,  for  the  very  worthwhile  things 
which  the  President  has  done  during 
his  administration  to  help  Improve  the 
deplorable  condition  with  which  the  In- 
dustry and  our  people  were  confronted 
for  so  long.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
revised  depreciation  schedule  for  textile 
machinery,  and  the  seven-point  pro- 
gram of  the  President  which  is  being 
Implemented  from  time  to  time,  as  well 
as  the  efforts  of  the  administration  In 
the  long-term  Geneva  agreement  nego- 
tiations and,  hopefully,  what  may  happen 
on  the  section  22  hearings  now  unre- 
solved by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

As  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina said  earlier  when  I  yielded  to  him, 
I  think  that  there  is  every  conviction 
and  every  reason  for  conviction  that 
our  great  President  imderstands  Uie 
plight  of  the  textile  industry;  that, 
understanding  It  as  he  does  and  having 
the  motivation  for  public  service  we 
have  observed  in  him,  he  has  set  upon  a 
course  of  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  inequity  which  has  confronted  our 
American  people  in  the  textile  field. 

I  know  that  the  gentlMnan  from  South 
Carolina  must  have  been  gratified,  as 
was  I,  with  the  rather  decisive  type  of 
action  which  the  President  took  with 
reference  to  Hong  Kong  when  he, 
through  the  proper  agmcles  of  govern- 
ment impounded  I  believe  some  15  mil- 
li<Hi,  or  mayfoe  more,  yards  of  fabrics 
destined  for  the  United  States. 

So,  speaking  only  for  myself  but,  I  be- 
lieve, q>eaklng  accurately  for  the  people 
(rf  the  area  that  I  represent,  while  we 
are  I4)pr^enslve  as  to  the  future,  we 
certainly  would  not  be  candid  and  would 
not  be  doing  what  our  heart  tells  us  we 
should  do  if  we  failed  to  point  out  that 
we  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  under- 
standing, for  the  consideration,  but  even 
more  so  for  the  action  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  ad- 
ministration have  taken  in  recoit  days 
in  behalf  of  this  great  industry  which 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  so 
eloquently  defends  here  today. 

Mr.  HKMPHTTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  share  ills 


sentiments  entirdy.  Of  eoorae.  one  of 
the  amaiilng  things  to  me  has  been  that 
even  though  the  President  has  done 
something  and  the  previous  administra- 
tion made  only  hoUow  promises,  tliere 
are  many  who  have  not  had  the  grati- 
tude which  my  friend  expresses  and 
which  I  express,  as  do  a  great  many  of 
my  people.  I  will  say  to  than  that  this 
is  our  President  and  he  is  trying  to  do 
something  for  our  people;  and  I  salute 
him  for  what  he  has  done.  And  while, 
like  some  others,  I  may  have  wanted 
more.  I  am  so  happy  and  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  something  done  and  some  con- 
sideration given,  after  the  difficulties 
we  have  had.  It  Is  refreshing;  and  not 
only  that,  it  is  good  to  see  a  man  carry 
out  his  .campaign  promises,  as  he  has 
been  trying  to  do. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  we  who  have 
this  problem  on  our  doorstep  and  in  our 
heart  and  on  our  agenda  every  day  and 
every  night,  while  here  and  down  in  our 
district,  even  If  we  may  want  more  done, 
realize  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  a  great  many  responsibilities. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  a)eaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  defend- 
ing the  previous  administration  and  its 
trade  policies.  But  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  who  are  concerned 
particularly  about  the  textile  Industry 
do  not  like  having  a  great  deal  more 
complaint  with  the  previous  administra- 
tion than  do  other  American  industries, 
because  during  that  administration  on  28 
occasions  when  that  administration  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  decision  favor- 
able to  American  Industry  and  Ameri- 
can Jobs,  not  only  In  textOe  but  other  in- 
dustries, only  2  favorable  decisions  were 
made  for  the  American  people  and  their 
Jobs.  And  I  think  that  we  should  in 
fairness  point  out  that  while  we  who  are 
concerned  so  much  about  textiles  were 
disappointed  at  the  perfonnance  of  the 
last  administration  that  we  were  not  dis- 
criminated against,  because  I  suppose 
that  the  record  will  show  that  the  pre- 
vious administration  was  impartially 
against  relief  for  all  segmmts  of  the 
American  working  economy. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  say  I  certainly  did  not 
think  the  gentlonan  was  trying  to  de- 
fend the  previous  administration  or  its 
trade  policy.  I  do  not  think  either  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  with  his  eloquence  and  his  bril- 
liance, nor  any  other  man,  can  suc- 
cessfully defend  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  its  trade  policy.  If  I  am  a 
student  of  history,  I  think  history  will 
call  for  a  defense  which  cannot  be  forth- 
coming, because  when  you  do  nothing 
you  are  not  acting  as  an  American,  you 
are  not  doing  the  best  for  the  American 
people.  That  was  the  classic  Impact  of 
that  administration  not  only  In  the  tex- 
tile field  but  in  all  the  trade  fields.  We 
sUiHied  and  we  slipped  and  we  slipped. 
Now  we  have  a  man  who  has  inherited 
the  worst  and  Is  doing  the  beet  with  it. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HEBCPHHiL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Would  the  gentleman 
point  out  In  what  respect  he  believes  the 
State  Department  has  changed  and  dif- 
fered from  the  prerious  administration? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  point  that  out  to  my  friend.  I  think 
he  reads  the  papers;  I  am  sure  he  must. 
The  State  Department  no  longer  blocks 
any  action.  The  State  Department  no 
longer  controls,  so  far  as  I  can  determine, 
the  textile  policy,  but  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  great 
Presidents,  Is  now  in  charge,  and  he  is 
President.  Our  President  acts  now  Just 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Does  the  gentleman  In- 
dicate, then,  that  the  State  Department 
no  longer  has  a  role  in  that  field? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  would  not  say  that. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  were  correct,  and  I 
hope  he  wishes  he  were  correct. 

If  the  gentleman  had  been  here  on 
previous  occasions,  we  have  had  a  little 
something  to  say  about  the  State  De- 
partment. But,  you  know,  we  inherited 
something  from  the  gentleman's  party 
that  was  not  too  good. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  raised.  I  think,  a 
rather  important  issue  here  when  he 
says  that  the  leopard  has  not  changed 
his  spots  too  much.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  correct  about 
that.  The  difference  is  that  I  believe  we 
have  a  little  firmer  hand  supervising. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  if  the  gentleman  Irom  South 
Carolina  will  yield  further,  that  I  have 
a  Uttle  bill  that  I  have  introduced,  and 
I  would  like  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  for  whom  I 
have  such  a  high  regard.  That  bill  says 
that  notwithstanding  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act,  notwithstanding  the  Classifica- 
tion Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  decide  who  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  State  Department,  all  folks 
who  earn  more  than  $8,000  a  year.  The 
purpose  of  that  legislation  is  to  get  at 
the  very  problem  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  so  well  brought  out. 
I  said  this  during  the  campaign  in  1960. 
that  I  felt  that  our  situation  would  be 
improved  with  a  change  in  administra- 
tion at  the  head  of  our  National  Oovem- 
ment.  but  that  I  realized  that  whichever 
party  went  in  power  with  this  system  of 
Job  protection  of  policymaking  people 
that  we  have,  particularly  in  the  State 
Department,  it  is  most  difficult  to  get 
away  from  policies  which  have  been 
established,  even  though  they  may  be 
wrong. 

I  think,  if  I  may  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  that  the  difference 
is  apparent  down  there  only  because  of 
the  supervisory  help  that  they  put  In  In 
the  form  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
some  of  the  others  who  work  under  him. 
plus  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time — and  I  am  not 
here  to  throw  stones  at  anyone  else — has 
a  deep  understanding  and  a  deep  inter- 


est in  this  matter  of  our  international 
trade. 

May  I  point  this  out.  and  certainly  I 
do  not  want  to  be  unkind  to  anyone 
and.  particularly,  to  an  old  friend,  many 
years  ago  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
very  fine  young  man  who  was  president 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Then  sometime  later 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress,  this  young 
man  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  charge  of  the  foreign  trade 
desk  or  whatever  the  designation  is  of 
that  particular  position  which  he  oc- 
cupied. EKirlng  the  past  administra- 
tion, this  young  man  went  down  into 
our  section  of  the  country,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  textile  people  there,  he  in 
effect  told  them  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about  and  that  nothing 
was  going  to  be  done  for  them.  It  was 
about  the  same  as  walking  into  some- 
one's home  and  hitting  them  over  the 
head  with  a  wet  cloth.  I  was  very  in- 
terested a  few  days  ago  to  get  a  piece  of 
mail  from  a  lobbying  organization  for 
this  so-called  free  trade  to  find  that  that 
gentleman  is  now  executive  director  of 
that  organization,  carrying  on  possibly 
the  same  type  of  lobbying  that  he  took 
up.  and  I  am  sure  at  a  good  salary,  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  government  service. 
I  am  not  being  partisan  when  I  say  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  an  American  Job- 
holder In  the  gentleman's  State  of  New 
York  and  In  my  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  State  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Caroliifa  fairs  so  badly  with  these 
almost  faceless  Individuals  who  do  not 
have  to  answer  to  the  people  at  the  bal- 
lot box.  I  am  sure  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  political  parties  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pirnie]  and  myself  and  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, we  can  all  agree  nothing  is  more 
important  at  this  time  than  to  make  the 
right  decisions  in  our  International  rela- 
tions in  the  field  of  trade  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy — and  trade.  I 
think.  \m  equally  important  as  our  diplo- 
matic decisions. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tine:ulshed  friend.  But.  let  me  say  that 
I  share  the  affection  of  my  North  Caro- 
lina colleague  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  a  great  citizen  and  has  served 
his  country  well,  and  as  I  recall  he  con- 
tinues to  serve  In  the  Reserves  and  I 
have  great  affection  and  respect  for  him. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  I  would  Just  like 
to  point  out  that  I  come  from  a  section 
of  the  country  that  lost  a  great  many 
textile  Jobs  to  your  section  of  the  coun- 
try. That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
I  am  not  sympathetic  to  the  problems 
of  your  people  because  I  am,  and  I  fully 
understand  the  type  of  employee  who  is 
represented  and  for  whom  you  are  ex- 
pressing concern. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr  PIRNIE.  I  would  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  problem  with 
which  the  gentleman  is  wrestling  is  one 


of  economics  and  of  trade  which  must 
be  resolved  in  this  body  in  the  very  near 
future.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  pardsan 
politics.  This  question  of  Inheriting 
problems  is  not  peculiar  to  one  adminis- 
tration. That  is.  perhaps,  a  liability  ex- 
tending back  for  some  years.  It  has  been 
an  approach  to  this  problem  which  has 
stymied  the  gentleman  as  it  has  many 
others  as  they  have  approached  these 
trade  problems  requiring  solution.  I  am 
hopeful  when  we  are  considering  trade 
measures  on  this  fioor.  we  will  recognize 
that  these  problems  do  exist  and  that  we 
cannot  meet  them  Just  by  solving  one 
segment  of  the  overall  problem.  It  must 
be  viewed  in  its  entirety.  I  was  pleased 
to  support  the  gentleman  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  which  he  refers  and  I  welcome 
any  constructive  action  that  we  can  take 
to  preserve  American  Jobs  and  payrolls 
in  this  country. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  remarks.  He  raises  a  thought  in 
my  mind  and  it  is  this:  One  of  the  difB- 
cultles  I  think  we  have  brought  upon 
ourselves  through  the  years  has  been  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  entrusted  with  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  We 
have  committees  supposedly  entrusted 
with  International  trade  and  commerce. 
But  we  have  delegated  at  times  too  much 
authority.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  that.  I  am  not  talking  parti- 
san politics. 

Having  seen  our  mistakes — I  think  we 
all  see  them — having  seen  our  mistakes, 
now  is  the  time,  since  It  is  very  crucial 
and  very  apparent  that  we  are  at  the 
crossroads — the  hardwood  veneer  Indus- 
try In  my  area  has  t>een  in  difficulty 
and  Is  at  the  crossroads;  some  yean  ago 
It  was  watches — they  went  down  the 
drain — then  bicycles,  then  the  soft  coal 
people  and  others.  I  think  now  that  we 
have  seen  the  wreckage  and  what  has 
been  done,  all  of  us  are  going  to  try  to 
pull  together  to  do  something  to  reverse 
the  trend.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  very  kind  and 
timely  remarks. 

Mr  PIRNIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  thank  him 
for  his  comments.  I  have  been  appre- 
ciative of  the  efforts  he  has  madke  throiigh 
the  weeks  and  months ;  I  know  how  sin- 
cerely he  feels  about  this  thing  and  how 
critical  it  is  in  the  area  he  represents, 
and  I  know  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  try  to  find  a  sensible  solu- 
tion for  it. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  participation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  OBJECTION- 
ABLE MOTION  PICTimES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Aooaho] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  today  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  objectionable  motion 
pictures  and  motion  picture  advertising 
most  reluctantly.  I  had  hoped  and  an- 
ticipated that  the  motion  picture  Indus- 
try  would   reaffirm  and  strengthen  its 
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own  self-pfriiclng  code.  Assurances  to 
this  effect  had  been  given  to  my  subcom- 
mittee by  representatives  of  the  industry 
at  public  bearings  In  Washlngt<xi  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1960. 

But  the  growing  storm  of  protest  and 
indignation  that  has  arisen  throughout 
the  country  as  regards  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain motion  pictures  on  human  behavior 
has  convinced  me  that  this  action  by  the 
Congress  Is  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Motion  pictures  always  have  had.  and 
will  continue  to  have,  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact on  our  national  life.  Whether  this 
impact  is  good  or  bad  Is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  whether  or  not  the  plcttire 
is  good  or  bad.  A  number  of  author- 
ities have  testified  as  to  the  irrepara- 
ble harm  that  can  be  done  to  both  Ju- 
veniles and  adult  behavior  by  highly 
suggestive  films. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
would  rather  view  motion  pictures  that 
are  not  repugnant  to  our  cultural,  moral, 
and  social  values.  I  share  the  belief 
that  the  industry  has  a  duty  to  produce 
and  exhibit  pictures  that  will  contribute 
to  the  Amerloui  way  of  life  and  to  re- 
fuse to  accede  to  demands  for  suggestive 
materials. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  creation  of  a 
select  House  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  full  Investigation  and 
study  of  oomplamts  regarding  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  objectionable 
motion  pictures  and  related  advertising. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
select  committee  would  in  no  way  be 
concerned  with  censorship  or  otherwise 
imposing  any  controls  on  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry.  Neeeesary  studies  win  be 
as  completely  objeetire  as  possible  and 
on  a  strictly  fact-finding  basis  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  complaints  being  aimed  at  the  in- 
dustry are  Justified  and  whether  or  not 
legislation  is 


FORMER       PRESIDENT      TRUMAN'S 
78TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  RahvallI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  once  again  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  admlratlcm  and  high  es- 
teem for  a  great  American  and  valued 
friend,  Harry  8.  Truman,  on  this  the  oc- 
casion of  his  78th  birthday,  today, 
Thursday.  May  8.  As  always,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  our  congressional  district. 

I  regret  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  I 
-sincerely  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
special  order  could  not  have  come  earlier 
when  several  friends  of  our  former  Presi- 
dent were  in  the  gallery,  gentlonen  here 
in  connection  with  the  postal  pay  legis- 
lation, and  in  particular  such  old  friends 
of  his — John  Monree.  of  Palrmount;  Bill 
Cady,  of  Ruskin  Heights;  Oene  Scott,  of 
Kansas  City;  Les  Brown,  from  Clay 
County,  and  other  friends  from  St.  Jo- 
seph and  Springfield.  Mo. 

To  honor  such  a  man  is.  of  course,  an 
honor  in  Itself,  and  to  be  able  to  say  that 
President  Truman  is  a  constituent.  Is 


really  a  first-class  honor.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  be  sent  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress from  the  congressional  district 
which  inpojected  on  the  American  politi- 
cal scene  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  il- 
lustrious statesmen  ever  to  be  sent  to  the 
Presideney,  and  a  man  who  was  later 
destined  to  make  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  eventful  decisions  ever 
reached  in  the  White  House. 

Out  in  Kansas  City  earlier  today,  as 
is  usual  on  each  birthday  of  our  former 
President,  at  one  of  our  leading  hotels, 
there  was  a  luncheon  in  which  several 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  par- 
ticipated by  sending  taped  messages.  I 
understand  President  Kennedy  made  a 
phone  call  to  former  President  Truman 
during  the  course  of  the  luncheon.  It  is 
no  problem  to  extoll  the  many  virtues 
and  great  merits  of  this  respected  and 
revered  man,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
and  quite  a  problem  to  speak  about  this 
important  Missourian  and  great  Ameri- 
can without  repeating  some  of  the  many 
words  that  have  been  written  and  spoken 
about  him. 

This  Is  our  4th  year  to  represent  Mis- 
souri's Fourth  District  on  Mr.  Truman's 
birthday — May  8 — and  accordingly  this 
will  be  the  fourth  time  we  have  stood  in 
the  Wen  of  the  House  and  paid  tribute 
to  our  former  President  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  our  former  President  wUl  not  grow 
tired  of  the  oft  repeated,  but  always 
sincere  laudations  preached  almost 
everywhere  he  goes. 

Although  I  am  certain  to  be  repetitious 
today.  I  hope  I  may  have  many  more  op- 
portimities  in  future  years  to  again  be 
repetitious  in  paying  tribute  to  Harry  S. 
Truman.  If  I  am  so  fortimate.  I  know 
such  win  be  brought  to  Ills  attention  in 
the  now  famous  Tnunan  Library  in  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  because  I  know  it  is  a 
fact  that  Mr.  Truman  always  allows  time 
for  reading  of  the  Comchxssiomal  Rscoro, 
a  publication  he  has  known  for  many 
years,  constantly  presents  new  and  chal- 
lenging material  on  both  domestic  and 
national  affairs. 

Although  redistricting  will  make  some 
changes,  at  the  present  time,  the  Fourth 
Missouri  District  includes  not  only  In- 
depoidence.  the  home  of  the  Truman 
Library,  but  at  the  southern  end  of  our 
district,  four  counties  away  from  Inde- 
pendence in  Barton  Coimty,  is  located 
Lamar,  Mo.,  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man. In  1959  the  home  where  he  was 
bom  was  restored  and  made  a  memorial 
shrine,  and  has  since  been  visited  by 
many  thousands  annually — ^which  is  just 
another  indication  of  the  numbers  that 
admire  our  great  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
many  details  of  the  early  life  of  Harry 
S.  Truman,  but  I  will  point  out  one  or 
two  things  which  contributed  to  the 
shaping  of  his  later  life.  The  family 
moved  from  Barton  County  to  Independ- 
ence in  1891.  It  is  true  that  Harry  Tru- 
man as  a  boy  wore  glasses  at  the  age  of 
8.  but  nooeUieless  by  the  time  he  was 
12  years  old,  we  are  told  he  had  read  the 
Bible  twice.  And  by  the  time  he  was  15, 
he  had  read  nearly  every  book  in  the 
Independence  Library.  This  was  not  all 
of  the  activity  which  was  to  improve 
him  or  to  prepare  him  for  his  future. 


Upon  graduation  from  high  school,  he 
returned  to  the  farm  on  which  he  was 
reared  to  devote  his  time  to  agriculture. 
You  have  heard  numy  times  the  words 
of  his  beloved  mother.  "That  boy  could 
plow  the  straightest  row  of  corn  in  the 
country,  and  could  sow  wheat  so  there 
would  not  be  a  spare  spot  in  the  whole 
field.  He  was  a  farmer  who  could  do 
anything  there  was  to  do  Just  a  littie 
better  than  anyone  else."  While  his 
mother's  remark  may  not  have  been  un- 
biased, there  were  many  observers  who 
agreed  with  Mrs.  Truman. 

All  the  time  he  was  fanning,  he  con- 
tinued his  reading  of  American  history 
and  in  particiilar  about  several  of  his 
historical  heroes.  He  found  many  of 
these  heroes  were  either  engaged  in  mili- 
tary, finance  or  banking,  or  in  agricul- 
ture, and  he  became  determined  to  em-^ 
ulate  the  men  he  most  admired. 

You  all  know  of  his  great  military 
success  as  captain  of  Battery  D,  129th 
Field  Artillery,  35th  Division,  in  World 
War  I,  where  he  led,  as  he  puts  it.  "a 
hard-boiled  bunch  of  Kanwia  City  Irish," 
through  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  offensives  in  France. 

After  returning  from  World  War  I  in 
1919  he  reentered  civil  life  and  married 
Bess  Wallace,  his  longtime  sweetheart; 
he  remained  in  business  until  1921.  In 
the  year  1922.  he  was  selected  to  run  for 
the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Jacteon  County 
Court  to  which  he  was  elected.  Four 
years  later  he  was  elected  presiding 
Judge  of  ttie  county  court.  In  this  im- 
portant office.  Judge  Truman  became 
known  aU  over  Missouri,  as  the  symbol 
of  outstanding  political  hcmesty.  With 
this  in  his  favor,  he  easily  won  the  office 
of  VS.  Senator  in  1934  and  was  subse- 
quently reelected  6  years  later. 

In  1941  he  headed  the  l^>ecial  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Contracts  Under 
the  National  Defense  Program,  a  title 
which  was  shortened  by  the  press  to  the 
more  concise  des(n^tion  of  Tnunan 
committee.  This  committee  saved  the 
country  millions  in  Army  construction 
work  and  other  wartime  expenditures, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
highly  efficient  War  Production  Board, 
cutting  down  on  faulty  production  of 
several  major  manufacturers  and  in 
general,  forced  better  coordination  of 
the  entire  American  war  program. 

It  is  no  secret  that  it  was  the  strength 
and  importance  of  his  work  as  head  of 
the  Truman  committee  that  led  to  his 
iKMnination  as  Vice  President  at  the 
Democratic  NaticMial  Convention  of  1944. 
He  was  elected  to  the  second-highest 
office  in  the  land  in  November  1944. 
Upon  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt 
on  April  12,  1945,  he  became  the  32d 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

If  I  may  disagree  for  a  moment,  I 
think  it  would  be  weU  to  say  at  this  point 
that  for  awhile  there  was  some  question 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Truman  would  be  de- 
scribed as  the  32d  President  or  the  33d 
President.  This  all  goes  back  to  the  time 
of  President  Orover  Clevciand  when  Mr. 
Cleveland,  as  you  knov,  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  twice,  bat  not  consecu- 
tively. 

Some  have  said  Mr.  Cleveland's  first 
term  made  him  the  22d  President;  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  became   the   23d,  and 
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with  Mr.  Cleveland's  aeeond  term  he  be- 
eame  the  Mth  Pretldent. 

Mr.  Tninuui  quite  properly  has 
pointed  out  Ororer  Clereland  wm  one 
person  and  It  Is  of  no  consequence  that 
his  terms  were  not  consecutive.  Ac- 
cordingly. Mr.  Tnmuui  has  always  pre- 
ferred that  he  be  listed  as  the  32d  Presi- 
dent, and  for  us.  he  will  always  be  the 
32d  President. 

When  he  answered  the  summons  on 
that  fateful  date  of  April  12,  1945.  he 
said: 

I  only  ask  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  servant 
to  my  Lord  and  to  my  people. 

The  man  who  made  this  statement. 
whether  It  was  a  prayer  or  a  promise, 
used  it  as  a  guide  through  the  following 
years  of  his  Presidency  and  uses  it  today 
in  his  retirement. 

President  Truman  assumed  office  at 
one  of  the  most  impropltlous  moments 
in  history  for  a  change  of  leadership,  all 
with  only  3  months  experience  as  Vice 
President. 

He  was  immediately  required  to  take 
the  leading  part  in  winning  World  War 
n,  then  making  the  peace,  establishing 
the  United  Nations,  reconverting  from 
a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy,  and 
tackling  the  job  of  helping  the  wartorn 
lands.  Moreover,  to  make  the  task 
additionally  dlfBcult.  IKr.  Truman  had  to 
fill  the  shoes  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, the  most  popular  and  colorful 
President  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  a 
half  century  before.  These  men  had 
both  been  classified  as  among  the  po- 
litical Immortals  In  American  history. 
Queatioos  were  asked  by  all.  "Would  Mr. 
Tnmian.  walking  in  the  shadow  of  such 
a  predecessor  become  a  great  Presi- 
dent?" 

The  facts  are  clear  enough  today,  in- 
deed Mr.  Truman  was  able  in  his  second 
term  as  President  to  establish  himself 
among  the  list  of  the  truly  great  Presi- 
dents. I  submit  this  fact  is  not  only 
imdeniable  on  its  face,  but  Is  easily  sup- 
ported by  the  record. 

I  think  at  this  time  it  might  be  well  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  greatest  of 
American  Presidents  have  aroused  criti- 
cism while  in  office  and  departed  from 
the  OfiDce  of  the  Presidency  with  their 
opponents  vowing  to  undo  what  the  de- 
parted President  had  accomplished. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Oeorge 
Washington,  and  was  also  the  case  with 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Oeorge  Washington 
had  held  a  firm  Federal  control  over  the 
American  Republic,  and  when  he  left  his 
critics  said  they  would  show  him.  but  in 
the  end.  Oeorge  Washington's  program 
was  good  enough  to  keep. 

When  Mr.  Truman  departed  the  Presi- 
dency In  1953.  it  was  prophesied  there 
would  be  a  whirlwind  revamping  of  many 
policies  Just  as  soon  as  that  "man  from 
Missouri"  was  out  of  the  White  House. 
But  you  and  I  know  that  the  great  re- 
formers who  were  going  to  undo  our 
former  President's  policies  wound  up 
leaving  them  alone  in  most  part.  Why? 
Because  these  policies  were  good  ones: 
good  for  our  Nation  and  good  for  the 
world. 

When  Harry  Tnmian  assumed  the 
Presidency,  It  was  not  many  months 
until  he  had  to  make  decisions  which 


did  not  prove  to  be  popular.  The  deci- 
sion to  use  the  A-bomb  awainst  Japan 
was  not  popular,  and  he  frankly  said. 
"Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it — I  did 
not  like  the  weapon — but  I  had  no 
qualms  if  millions  of  lives  could  be 
saved."  Thus,  in  the  face  of  bitter 
criticism,  he  steadfastly  and  courageous- 
ly ordered  the  droiH'ing  of  the  atomic 
bomb  to  shorten  the  war  against  Japan. 
This  measure,  while  militarily  sound,  did 
not  calculate  to  add  to  this  unanimous 
acclaim.  Here,  again,  was  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  the  man — to  proceed  to  do  the 
right  thing  even  though  it  may  not  be 
the  popular  thing. 

After  the  bomb  decision  and  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  Mr.  Truman  next 
exerted  his  effective  leadership  in  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RANDALX,.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  connection 
with  the  A-bomb  decision  I  remember 
not  so  long  ago.  before  the  death  of  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
when  I  was  with  him  one  day,  and  the 
campaign  to  regain  the  Philippines  was 
about  to  be  accomplished,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  told  me  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  submitted 
three  plans  for  the  next  move  by  our 
forces,  two  of  them  having  to  do  with 
the  invasion  of  certain  parts  of  conti- 
nental Asia,  and  one  a  direct  attack  upon 
Japan.  He  told  me  that  in  the  estimates 
of  American  losses  and  casualities  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  in  their  recommeiidation 
and  report  to  him  on  the  direct  Invasion 
into  Japan.  American  casualities  in  their 
opinion  and  estimate  would  be  one  mil- 
lion Americans.  Now.  applying  the  ordi- 
nary ratio  of  those  killed  to  those  wound- 
ed of  four  to  one.  that  would  have  meant 
that  there  would  have  been  200.000 
American  lives  lost  and  800.000  Ameri- 
cans wounded  in  varying  degrees.  This 
Is  not  hearsay,  however,  on  my  part. 
That  is  .'something  which  was  told  to  me 
personally  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
that  fact  faced  President  Truman  when 
he  had  to  make  that  eventful  and  fateful 
decision,  because  involved  in  that  deci- 
sion was  an  estimate  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  one  million  American  casual- 
ties. 

Mr.  RANDALL  I  am  .smcerely  grate- 
ful for  the  contnbulion  of  the  Speaker  of 
this  House  A  moment  ago  I  referred 
to  our  beloved  Speaker  McCormack  as 
the  majority  leader,  this  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  on  our  part  and  yet  it 
seemed  so  easy  to  do  when  he  was  stand- 
ing back  there  at  his  old  station  where 
he  served  so  many  year.s.  so  brilliantly  as 
our  majority  leader 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  RANDALL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  our  distinguLshed  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  say  I 
miss  the  artivitv  as  majority  leader,  and 
the  debate  on  the  floor.  Of  course, 
everyone  knows  that  I  am  an  ardent 
Democrat.  One  of  the  thrills  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  wa.s   taking  the   floor  and 


engaging  in  some  wholesome  political 
debate  for  the  benefit  of  my  Republican 
friends. 

Air.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man again  for  his  very  splendid  con- 
tribution. 

The  United  Nations  is  without  ques- 
tion the  strongest  armament  for  peace 
which  we  have  in  the  world  today.  When 
that  organization  was  completed,  Mr. 
Truman  visited  it  and  offered  sugges- 
tions to  strengthen  the  U.N..  and  it  was 
because  of  his  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
that  he  became  a  principal  advocate  for 
the  Voice  of  America,  even  one  of  its 
first  advocates,  which  has  since  beamed 
its  message  to  many  landa.  I  saw  in 
the  press  only  this  paat  week  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  other  na- 
tions have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
countries  to  which  the  Voice  of  America 
sends  its  nightly  messages. 

After  World  War  n.  with  President 
Truman  at  the  helm,  the  United  States 
successfully  fought  communism  without 
war  through  several  of  his  monimiental 
decisions.  Oreece  and  Turkey  were 
spared  from  the  Communist  peril.  The 
Marshall  plan  became  the  biggest  force 
in  thwarting  Communist  political  vic- 
tories. NATO  added  unity  to  the  forces 
against  communism  across  the  European 
continent. 

Among  Mr.  Truman's  other  great  de- 
cisions following  World  War  II  was  his 
answer  to  the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin 
with  the  airlift.  This  he  made  most 
effective,  in  fact  so  effective  the  Soviet 
Ufted  the  blockade.  Had  this  blockade 
been  successful,  it  would  have  snuffed 
out  forever   the  hopes  of  West  Berlin. 

Another  very  important  decision  which 
he  made  quickly  and  without  hesitancy 
was  to  send  troops  to  Korea  to  fight 
communistic  aggression  in  1960.  Almost 
as  quickly  he  was  given  approval  of  the 
Congress.  This  decision  called  the  bluff 
of  communism  in  Asia  and  met  the  Red 
menace  in  Korea  head  on. 

Were  it  not  for  these  timely  decisions, 
we  might  now  be  Isolated  In  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated world;  for  these  deci- 
sions, everyone  of  us  should  be  thankful 
and  I  guess  that  is  why  so  many  of  us 
hope  we  may  continue  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  advice  on  the  many  decisions 
now  facing  us — and  to  face  us  in  the 
future. 

At  all  times  and  in  all  things.  Presi- 
dent Truman  saw  his  duty  and  per- 
formed it  with  a  will  and  an  ability 
fitting  to  his  oflDce.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  doubt  that  his- 
tory will  accord  a  very  high  place  to  this 
man  from  Independence.  Just  as  the  peo- 
ple of  all  America  accord  him  a  high 
place  in  their  hearts  today.  May  8th,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  78th  birthday. 

There  Is  so  much  that  is  good  that 
could  be  said  about  you,  Mr.  President, 
but  one  thing  we  should  never  leave 
unmentioned  is  that  your  life  story  is 
that  of  a  very  uncommon  man  who  was 
.so  ble.ssed  that  you  considered  yourself 
a  common  man.  This  true  humility  is 
what  led  you  to  do  everything  you  did 
as  our  Chief  Executive  in  terms  of  what 
wis  in  the  best  interest  of  oiu"  country 
and  because  of  this  history  will  prove 
your  full  measure  of  greatness. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me 
that  this  man  of  great  mind  and  great 
heart,  and  great  accomplishment.  Is  a 
resident  of  the  Fotuili  Missouri  District, 
which  I  represent 

In  closing  may  I  say.  "God  bless  you. 
Harry  S.  Tnmuin"  with  many  more  years 
of  good  health  and  Indomitable  qilrlt. 
It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  salute  you 
on  this,  your  day,  and  wish  for  you  many 
more  happy  birthdays  in  the  future, 
birthdays  In  a  world  made  better  by  your 
presence. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  our  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  glad  that  I  am  here  on  the  floor 
while  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Rahdau.]  Is  making  his 
speech  about  the  man  whose  place  In 
history  Is  already  made  and  who  will  go 
down  in  history  not  only  as  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time  but  one  of 
the  great  leaders  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall]  has  referred  to  some  of  the 
great  decisions  made  by  President  Harry 
Truman.  Everycme  knows  that  as  Presi- 
dent, when  Harry  Truman  made  a  de- 
cision, first,  he  made  it  himself,  and 
secondly,  he  meant  it.  The  Communist 
leaders  knew  that  when  Harry  Tnmuin 
made  a  decision  they  had  to  live  with  it. 
And  the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  knew  that  when  he  made  a  deci- 
sion he  meant  it. 

Probably  few  bien  in  history  had  so 
many  major  decisions  to  make  In  such 
a  limited  period  of  time  In  the  several 
years  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States  as  did  Harry  Truman.  His  Judg- 
ment, as  history  shows,  was  unerringly 
correct.  His  life  is  like  a  story  by  Horatio 
Alger;  staring  out  the  hard  way,  climbing 
up,  overcoming  difficulties  with  that  grim 
determination  and  honorable  ambition 
and  then  becoming  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  office  within 
the  gift  of  our  peoi^e  and  the  most 
powerful  office  in  the  world. 

It  shows  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  experience.  When  he  went  Into  the 
office  as  President  of  the  United  States 
he  carried  with  him  the  experience  he 
had  of  the  hard  knocks  of  life  and  also 
the  experience  he  had  obtained  as  judge 
and  as  UJ3.  Senator.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  support  him  in  the  1944  convention 
for  the  nominatton  for  Vice  President. 
I  also  was  present  when  he  was  sworn 
in  as  President  of  the  United  States  after 
the  unfortunate  and  untimely  death  of 
my  late  friend  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Between  Harry  Truman  and  me  there 
developed  a  friendship  that  was  strong. 
lasting,  and  permanent.  It  is  a  friend- 
ship that  exists  not  only  between  Harry 
Truman  and  me  but  between  Harry  and 
Mrs.  Truman  and  John  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

President  Harry  Trtunan  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  voices  in  America  today,  as 
he  was  while  he  was  President,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  speakers  In 
American  life. 

I  made  allusion  to  one  of  the  problems 
that  confronted  him  in  connection  with 


making  a  decision  on  the  A-bomb,  as  to 
what  Information  the  late  Franklin  D. 
Rooeevdt  gave  him.  It  is  a  tremendous 
responsibility  when  the  President  knows 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  estimate 
was  that  there  would  be  1  million 
American  casualties,  and  that  meant  at 
least  200,000  Americans  kUled  in  the 
evrat  of  a  direct  invasion  of  the  heart- 
land of  Japan. 

Harry  Truman  was  possessed  of  sound 
Judgment,  instinctiveness.  It  was  amaz- 
ing, being  able  to  look  into  the  future 
and  see  what  the  law  of  natural  conse- 
quences would  be  as  the  result  of  a  de- 
cision he  made  or  as  the  result  of  a  de- 
cision he  failed  to  make.  The  great 
Marshall  plan  saved  Europe  from  Com- 
munist domination.  A  Europe  domi- 
nated by  the  Communists  meant  that 
their  Influence  would  extend  through- 
out the  entire  world  and  the  effect  of 
that  would  have  been  an  isolated 
America.  He  saw  that  the  concept  of 
Fortress  America,  which  some  honestly 
entertained,  was  wrong,  was  loose  think- 
ing, poor  thinking,  imwise  thinking,  and 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  agreed  with  him. 
The  situation  today  supports  his  Judg- 
ment and  supports  the  decision  he  made. 

But  over  and  above  everything,  those 
fine  qualities  he  possessed,  such  as  sound 
Judgment.  Instinctiveness.  that  brought 
about  an  unerring  Judgment,  he  had  to 
have  one  more  quality  to  put  them  Into 
operation,  and  that  was  the  quality  of 
courage.  Everyone  knows  that  Harry 
Truman  is  possessed  of  extraordinary 
courage.  He  is  a  man  who  does  not  know 
fear. 

Many  years  ago  in  Missouri  he  fought 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall],  in  the  well 
of  the  House  now.  so  very  well  knows. 
We  found  him  always  during  his  entire 
life  fighting  on  the  side  of  decency,  of 
constructiveness.  of  building.  During 
the  most  trying  moments  of  our  country 
we  found  him  not  only  the  builder  inter- 
nally but  also  giving  courageous  leader- 
ship to  meet  the  world  pressure,  the  evil 
forces  of  the  world,  atheistic  commimian 
bait  on  world  domination,  and  not  only 
holding  them  back  but  rolling  them 
back.  So  it  is  well  that  we  pause  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  man.  How  fortu- 
nate we  are  that  he  Is  with  us.  I  Join 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  in  expressing  the 
sincere  hope  that  God  will  continue  to 
grant  that  Harry  Trtunan  and  Mrs.  Tru- 
man be  with  us — ^be  with  ue  as  Amer- 
icans and  with  the  people  of  the  free 
world  for  coimtless  years  to  come.  Be- 
cause of  Harry  Truman's  contribution, 
his  very  presence  is  a  stimulating  asset 
to  those  who  believe  in  a  government  of 
law,  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  vicious 
concept  of  a  government  of  men  repre- 
sented by  international  or  atheistic 
commtmlsm.  I  repeat,  I  am  glad  I  am 
on  the  floor  to  listen  to  the  able  and 
appropriate  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missotu-i  [Mr.  Randall],  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  could  in  my  own  himible  way. 
speaking  extemporaneously  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  I  am.  express  the  high  regard 
I  have  for  Harry  Tnmian  and  to  say, 
thank  God  that  he  served  as  President 
of  the  United  States  during  a  most  try- 


ing period  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  world.  I  extend  to  Harry 
Truman  my  congratulations,  and  in  ex- 
tending my  cfmgratulatiOQs  to  Harry 
Tnmian,  I  also  octend  my  e<»igratula- 
tions  to  that  sweetheart  of  his  who  has 
guided  and  directed  him  during  their 
years  of  married  life,  Mrs.  Truman.  So 
I  know  I  q;>eak  the  senttmaits  of  all  my 
colleagues  without  regard  to  party  in  ex- 
tending our  congratulations  to  Pietident 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Truman  on  his  birthday 
anniversary,  and  in  the  hope  that  God 
will  bless  them  both  for  countless  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  very  happy  to  take 
this  occasion  to  join  in  expres^ng  to 
our  very  distinguished  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  congratulations  and  every 
good  wish  upon  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  I  hope  he  will  be  blessed  with 
good  health  and  hairiness  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  with  this 
observation.  I  had  a  feeling  earlier  to- 
day that  our  Speaker.  Mr.  McCoimack. 
would  take  time  to  ai^>ear  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  to  Join  us  in  the  birthday 
observance.  I  know  Mr,  Tnunan  will 
appreciate  this  and  feel  his  birthday  ob- 
servance has  been  made  complete  by 
Speaker  McCormack's  participation,  and 
am  sure  also  he  will  enjoy  reading  the 
Speaker's  remarks  in  the  Concbkssional 
Record.  Yours  has  bewi  a  very  fine  con- 
tribution, Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  are  most 
grateful  to  you  for  yoiu"  participation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends).  for  4  dasrs,  beginning  today. 
May  8,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Rn.EY  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business  (forestry  trip  to  Virginia) . 

Mr.  Joelson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  Wednesday,  Bfay  9,  to  Sat- 
urday, May  12, 1962. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CmtTzs  of  Missouri  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Piwni) ,  for  1  hour,  on  May  17. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PniKix) .  for  15  minutes,  on  May  9. 

Mr.  Mack  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moss) .  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Knrc  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PnciNSKi. 
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(Tbe  foUowtnc  Member  (»t  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pmns)  and  to  tnclode  ex- 
tnueoiw  BiAtter:) 

Ifr.  BacKKM. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moos)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  BouufD. 

Mr.  Evnra  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MuKPHT. 

Mr.  Knfo  of  California. 

Mr.  ROSXHTHAL. 

Mr.  TxAGxrx  of  Texas. 

Mr.  OoifXALKz  in  two  instances. 


Department  of  Justice,  tnmamlttlng  a  copy 
of  tbe  ontor  mclndtng  suapenAlon  of  de- 
portation approved  by  the  CongreM  on 
August  31.  1067,  In  the  case  of  loannls  Con- 
stantcUas.  punuant  to  section  240 (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8 
U.8.C.  1256(a));  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2043.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  standby  authority  for  tem- 
porary reduction  In  the  Individual  Income 
tax  when  needed  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946',  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Ueans. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  on  May  7,  1962.  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ^  11413.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  19C1  to  permit  the  planting  of 
additional  nonsurplus  crops  on  diverted 
acreage. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  1139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  granting 
tbe  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Montana.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  waters  of  the  UtUe 
Missouri  River  In  order  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  such  act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  May  »,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2039  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
progress  made  In  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion which  were  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Mo.  1  of  1957.  covering  the  quarterly  period 
ending  March  31.  1962,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Act,  as  amended  <67 
Stat.  230),  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1997  (22  FJl.  4S33);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2040.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Servlcea  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  In 
accordance  with  the  proTlslons  of  the  act 
approved  July  7.  1943  (57  SUt.  380),  as 
amended  by  the  act  approved  July  6,  1945 
(99  Stat.  434).  and  the  act  approved  June 
30.  1949  (83  Stat.  S77) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

a041.  A  letter  frc«n  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration  and   Naturalization   Service.   U.S 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  HJi.  11363.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  classified  Information 
released  to  or  within  U  S  Industry,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
1665)  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Mouse  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  S.  1123.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Fair  Lat>or  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend 
the  child  labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain 
children  employed  in  agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
1668).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  3483.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite de  Soepkez;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1660).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr     POFF:    Committee    on    the    Judiciary 
H  R     7369       A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Oerda 
Oodin;    with    amendment    (Rept     No     1661) 
Referred    to    the    0)mraltlee    of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  9064.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  DUys 
Evans;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No  1662). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  POFF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  10502  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  B 
TVoup;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1663).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S.    1915.     An   act   for    the   relief   of   Orsollna 
Clanflone      lallonardo.       with       amendment 
(Rept   No.  1664)      Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Ho\ise 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BYRNK  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR   11640    A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  In- 


creases In  annuities,  eliminate  the  op41on 
with  respect  to  certain  survivor  annultlea, 
and  provide  for  Interchange  of  oredlts  be- 
tween the  civil  service  retirement  system  and 
the  insurance  system  established  by  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DANIXI£: 
HR.  11641.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  payment 
for  hospital  services,  sklUed  nursing  home 
services,  and  home  health  services  furnished 
to  aged  t)eueflclarles  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   LAIRD: 
HR.  11642.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Export 
Control  Act  of   1949;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   RIVKRS  of  Alaska: 
H  R  11643    A  bUl  to  amend  sections  216(c) 
and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
relating    to    the    establishment    of    through 
routes  and  Joint  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  F:)relgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr    ROOSKVKLT: 
HR.  11644.  A    bill   to  direct  the   Commis- 
sioner of  education   to  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Carver  Memorial  Library,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  KLLSWORTH: 
H  R  11645.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  SO.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  indemniflca- 
tlon  of  mall  contractors  in  oonnectlon  with 
the  cancellation  by  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 
of  certain  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  McDowell  : 
H  R  11646    A  bin  to  protect  postal  patrons 
from  obnoxious  mall  matter;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    ROSENTHAL: 
H  R.  11647.  A  bin  granting  exemption  from 
Income    tax   In   the   case   of   retirement  an- 
nuities and  pensions;   to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR  11648  A  bill  to  inc  ease  the  pereonal 
Income  tax  exemptions  at  a  taxpayer  (In- 
cluding the  exemption  for  a  spouse,  the  ex- 
emption for  a  dependent,  and  the  additional 
exemption  for  old  age  or  bllndoees)  from 
$600  to  61.000;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  VINSON: 
HR  11649  A  bin  to  authorize  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Re^^ular  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  KYL: 
HJI  11650  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  SO  percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  York : 
HR.  11651.  A  bill  to  repeal  secUon  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   PERKINS: 
HR  11652    A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes: 
to   the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  Civil 
Service 

HH  11653  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  50 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  otherwise  qual- 
ified may  become  entitled  to  widow's  In- 
Burance  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  MeanA. 

By  Mr.  SPKNCX: 
HR.  11664.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  14(b) 
.>t   the  Federal   Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
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extend  for  2  yean  the  ftuthoiity  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchaee  XJB.  obUgatloas 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Obmmlt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H  R.  11668.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  eeUb- 
llshment  of  the  Orlskany  Battlefield  National 
Historical   Site;    to  the  Oommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HH.  11666.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stan^>  in  commem- 
oration of  the  166th  anniversary  at  the 
launching  of  the  tT^S.  frigate  Conttell^tion 
at  Baltimore,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OONZALBZ: 
HJi.  11657.  A   biU   to  amend   the    law   re- 
lating to  pay  for  postal  employees;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRKBDINO: 
H.J.  Res.  710.  Joint  resolution  to  defer  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1968  crop  of  wheat; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  Res.  629.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  production,  distribution,  and 
exhibition  of  objectionable  motion  pictures 
and  related  advertising;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OOHBLAN: 
HJt.  11656.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Mariano 
Mundala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FBRN6b-ISBIN: 
HJt.  11669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ben- 
jamin Pacheco  Baez;  to  the  Committee  on 
t!ie  Judiciary. 

HJI.  11660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rodrlgrues  Burgos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   LINDSAY : 
H.R.  11661.     A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Mlzrahl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PILLION: 
HR.  11062.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Laura 
Mary  Pankotal;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
HJi.  11663.  A  bill   for  the   reUef  of  Illas 
Gotsis;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   WALTER: 
H.B.  11664.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Lajos  von  Szeszlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETmONB.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

336.  By  Mr.  JBNSXN:  Petition  by  AMVETS. 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
Korean  War,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  In  opposition  to 
the  elimination  of  the  National  Guard  divi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

837.  Also,  petition  by  Atlantic  AMVETS 
Poet  No.  1,  Atlantic  Iowa,  protesting  further 
financial  aid  to  *Jtie  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

888.  Also,  petition  by  American  Legion 
Post,  Carson,  Iowa,  requesting  congressional 
investigation  of  certain  cn-ganizations  which 
have  been  declared  subversive;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

339.  By  the  SPKAKSB:  Petition  of  war- 
time workers,  Dumag:uete  City,  South  Negros 
Island,  BepubUc  of  the  Philippines,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  damage  to  clvlUan  services  in 
the  Philippines  during  World  War  U;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

340.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor,  city  of 
Cebu,  RepubUc  of  tbe  I%lllpplnes,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  adjustment  of  compensation  for 
Filipino  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Pobsh  CoastkatioB  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8, 1962 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3  when  this  House  paid  its  special 
tribute  to  the  brave  people  of  Poland  and 
observed  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day,  I  learned  much  I  had  not 
known  about  the  history  of  that  much- 
embattled  coimtry. 

It  interested  me  grreatly  to  learn  more 
of  the  adoption  of  Poland's  1791  Con- 
stitution and  to  realize  anew  how  the 
premises  in  that  document  paralleled 
those  of  our  own  Constitution  adm>ted 
only  2  years  before.  I  am  one  who  is 
much  interested  in  history,  especially 
the  history  of  the  State  and  region  from 
which  I  come,  for  it  has  a  uniqueness  in 
being  the  area  where  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing and  English-speaking  cultures  meet 
and  Join  in  this  hemisphere. 

It  may  serve  as  a  footnote  to  the  sev- 
eral splendid  and  informative  spcwehes 
made  here  last  week  for  me  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
Poland  and  the  history  of  Texas  are  not 
entirely  separate  in  their  development. 

The  ties  between  Texas  and  the  Po- 
lish people  is  a  direct  one.  Not  only 
have  some  of  our  most  colorful  towns 
and  counties  been  settled  and  organised 
by  Poles,  but  also  Texas  has  a  debt  to 
the  Poles  which  dates  from  Its  own 
struggle  for  freedom  from  dictatorial 
rule. 


In  1836.  several  of  the  Mexican  States 
were  in  revolt  against  a  dictatorial  rule 
which  they  felt  abrogated  the  Mexican 
Constitution  of  1824.  Texas-Coahuila 
was  one  of  them.  All  the  world  has 
heard  of  the  heroic  struggle  at  the 
Alamo  where  all  its  defenders  perished. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  flag 
which  is  said  to  have  flown  over  the 
Alamo  on  that  March  6  was  the  flag  of 
the  1824  Constitution  of  Mexico,  adopted 
33  years  after  the  Polish  Constitution. 

There  were  freedom-loving  people 
from  all  over  the  world  who  had  come 
to  Texas.  They  had  been  coming  for 
many  years.  So  when  the  issues  in  this 
struggle  were  irrevocably  Joined  with 
the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  it  was  from  these 
many  groups  that  an  army  was  assem- 
bled to  meet  the  army  of  Santa  Anna. 
That  band  of  Texans  which  pursued 
Santa  Anna  was  as  varied  in  its  na- 
tional origins  as  any  battle  force  yet 
assembled  by  the  United  Nations  in  this 
day.  They  were  not  just  native -bom 
settlers  from  the  other  States  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  there  from 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Canada,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Portugal.  Scotland,  Westphalia,  yes,  and 
from  Poland. 

Last  week  we  did  honor  to  the  memory 
of  great  Poles  who  had  made  their  con- 
tribution in  man's  long  struggle  to 
insure  that  "all  power  in  civil  society 
should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people,"  as  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  expressed  it.  Now,  let  me  add  the 
name  of  another  Pole  to  that  roster. 

I  add  the  name  of  a  Pole  who  stood 
with  Sam  Houston  along  Buffalo  Bayou 
In  April  1836.  He  participated  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  cmd  helped  in  the 
capture  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna  at  a  spot 


where  today  this  Nation  is  building  its 
manned  space  launching  site  to  visit  the 
moon. 

The  name  I  add  to  the  roll  of  Polish 
freedom  fighters  is  that  of  Felix  Ward- 
zinski.  Texas  owes  him  much.  All  of 
us  here  owe  him  much. 


Safe  at  H 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 


or  NKW   T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8. 1962 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  preview  a  mo- 
tion picture  entitled  "Safe  at  Home." 
This  type  of  entertainment  contains  a 
lesson  that  must  affect  adults  as  well 
as  children.  It  is  excellent  for  both. 
This  type  of  picture,  together  with  the 
coopemtion  of  the  entire  family,  can  do 
far  more  good  than  all  the  laws  that  can 
ever  be  enacted.  I  am  certain  that  any 
parent,  viewing  this  with  his  children, 
will  be  pleased  not  only  with  the  enter- 
tainment feature,  as  I  was.  but  the 
simple  lesson  it  conveys  to  very  young 
and  impressionable  children.  I  could 
only  hope  that  much  more  of  this  would 
be  done.  It  would  not  only  be  an  in- 
centive to  raise  our  moral  standards,  but 
the  type  of  picture  all  could  enjoy. 

Though  all  of  us  are  aware  that  the 
grcve  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
must  find  their  solutions  within  the  con- 
text of  the  family  through  proper  pa- 
rental supervision  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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love  &Dd  uiKiergUndlny.  It  Is  also  equally 
well  known  that  no  facet  of  our  Amer- 
ican life  catches  the  Imagination  of 
youth  as  does  the  world  of  sport  and  Its 
Ideals  of  good  fellowship. 

As  a  result,  healthy  outdoor  recreation 
under  wise  and  understanding  auspices 
has  done  extraordinary  amounts  of  good 
In  helping  to  direct  youngsters  toward 
happier  pursuits,  controlling  in  great 
mfsasure  the  drift  to  delinquency. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  by  this  new  mo- 
tion picture,  called  "Safe  at  Home"  be- 
ing CTjrrently  released  by  Columbia  Pic- 
tures Corp.  While  it  Is  a  well-made. 
entertaining  film  for  all  the  family,  it 
has  special  distinction  because  of  Its  .e- 
latlonship  to  the  theme  of  helping  trou- 
bled youth. 

Simply,  it  tells  the  story  of  a  child 
caught  In  a  lie.  who  seeks  to  compound 
it  by  boasting  of  his  friendship  for  two 
of  America's  most  popular  sports  idols. 
Mickey  Mantle  and  Roger  Maris.  When 
he  attempts  to  gain  their  help  in  vindi- 
cating his  name,  he  learns  a  lesson  in 
honesty  and  courage  which  should  pro- 
Tide  an  ethical  lesson  for  millions  of 
yoimgsters  who  will  see  this  film. 

With  both  Mickey  Mantle  and  Roper 
Marls  acting  In  the  film,  and  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  giving  weight  to  the  impor- 
tant message  it  has  for  youth,  undoubt- 
edly, many  will  heed  their  words.  In  a 
time  when  much  criticism  is  leveled  at 
the  arts  for  not  offering  the  best  image 
of  our  way  of  life,  it  Is  heartening  to  note 
that  the  film  "Safe  at  Home"  is  not  only 
a  successful  entertainment  but  does  a 
meritorious  service  for  our  young  people. 
•"Safe  at  Home"  deserves  widespread 
commendations  and  support. 


Africaa  Freedom  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLQfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8, 1962 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  event 
of  the  past  5  years  has  been  of  more 
sweeping  Impwrtance  than  the  emergence 
of  Africa  to  Independence.  This  event 
was  long  delayed. 

Five  years  ago.  Africa  was  the  last 
continent  still  dominated  by  colonial 
rule.  This  has  changed  and  changed 
rapidly.  In  1957,  Ghana  became  the  first 
African  nation  to  gain  its  Independence 
in  modern  times.  Today,  another  20  na- 
tions In  Africa  have  Joined  Ghana  in  in- 
dependence while  2  more  are  to  become 
Independent  in  1962.  A  third,  Kenya,  is 
clearly  on  the  road  to  Independence. 

Independent  Africa  has  a  bright  fu- 
ture. The  fact  of  independence,  of  free- 
dom to  determine  their  own  destiny,  has 
already  brought  about  a  blossoming  in 
the  vitality  and  energies  of  the  African 
peoples.  In  the  arts.  In  economics  and 
in  the  art  of  government,  Africans  are 
making  new  and  distinct  contributions. 
These  will  help  to  advance  Africa. 
Equally,  they  will  benefit  the  entire 
world.    Indeed,  through  their  representa- 


tion in  the  United  Nations,  ttie  new 
African  nations  have  already  brought  a 
neT7  dimension  to  the  international  com- 
munity. 

There  are  problems  ahead  for  Africa 
as  well.  The  most  basic  of  these  lies 
on  the  road  ahead  for  those  African  na- 
tions which  have  yet  to  acqxilre  their 
freedom.  But  life  Is  never  without  prob- 
lems. Independent  Africa  has  made  a 
fine  start  and  will  meet  its  problems  and 
attain  its  goal. 


SBA   Created  To   Eacoarafc  Growth   of 
Small  Botiacts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TTNNESSXr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RB3»RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8,  1962 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  asked  several  Members 
%4  the  Congress  to  write  special  articles 
for  the  150th  anniversary  edition  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  pleased  to 
contribute  an  article  on  the  procedures 
and  programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  I  believe  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  our  colleagues  and 
others,  and  I,  therefore,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  wish  to  have 
this  article  reprinted  In  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

SB.\    Cheattd    To    EwcotTiAce     Ohowth     of 
Small   Bcsinbssks 

( By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Ciingresa 
Fourth  District,  Tennessee  ' ) 

Small  BuBlness  Administration  officials 
need  to  recognize  that  Congress  created 
SBA^not  as  another  banlclng  agency — but 
rather  to  encourage  loan.^  that  would  gen- 
erate small  business  growth  and  expansion. 

Some  top  offlclals  at  SBA  seem  to  embrace 
this  concept  and  to  act  up<^>n  It  with  en- 
thusiasm But  their  enthusiasm  does  not 
seem  to  /lave  permeated  SBA's  field  organi- 
zation 

Improvement  In  this  respect  Is  needed 
throughout  the  entire  organization.  Includ- 
ing the  regional  and  branch  offices  espe- 
cially. 

I  offer  aume  Tennessee  statistics  as  evi- 
dence of  a  hopeful  trend.  SBA  made  134 
loans  In  Tennessee  In  1961  totaling  $7  1 
million  The  total  for  this  one  year  repre- 
sents nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  loaned 
In  Tennessee  over  SBA's  lifetime  of  approil- 
mately  a  decade.  The  numt>er  of  loans 
showed  a  70-percent  Increase  over  those 
made  In  I960. 

HISTORY     or    SBA 

Now  let  us  examine  some  history  of  SBA. 
Its  Intents  and  purpoaes.  ao  that  retuters  of 
this  special   edition    can  see    why   I  am  en- 


■  U  S  Representative  Joe  L.  Evi.ns.  as  chair- 
man oX  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  has 
drafted  most  of  the  amendments  that  have 
liberalized  Small  Business  Administration 
policy  tn  the  last  4  or  6  years. 

He  also  originated  moat  of  the  suggesUona 
for  Improvement  oi  regulations  that  have 
played  an  even  stronger  role  than  changes 
In  the  basic  SBA  law.  Evlms  gained  ua- 
tlonaJ  recf)gnltion  as  the  House  authority 
on  problems  uf  small  businessmen. 


oouraged  by  signs  of  incraaalng  SBA  activity 
and  why  I  bop«  for  atUl  more. 

Coogreas  baa  always  bcUcvad  th«  anall 
buslneaaman  la  the  backbone  of  tb*  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Although  I  cannot  agree  wltb  tbe  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  said  that  what 
is  good  for  General  Motors  la  alwayi  good 
for  America.  I  firmly  believe  tbat  what  is 
good  for  small  business  la  bound  to  be  good 
for  America. 

Small  businesses,  like  the  Independent 
manufacturer,  the  corner  drugetore,  the 
gasoline  dealer,  the  shoe  repairman  and  local 
retail  stores  of  all  kinds  make  up  more 
than  95  percent  of  all  buslneaa  enterprises 
In  the  United  States 

Today  there  are  about  4,750.000  bualneases 
In  the  United  States.  More  than  4«4  million 
of  them  are  small  buatneasea.  Tbej  employ 
about  30  million  of  our  clttxena.  and  account 
for  about  40  percent  of  the  country's  total 
bualneaa  activity. 

Without  the  economic  freedom  and  com- 
petition provided  by  the  small  bualneaaman. 
monopolistic  giants  would  run  tbe  business 
sector  of  our  country.  Without  a  clinute 
favorable  to  thla  Nation's  mllUona  of  nnall 
bustneaamen.  the  big  cbalnetoree  and  eco- 
nomic giants  could  make  such  heavy  Inroads 
that  the  small  buslneaaman  could  not  sur- 
vive. 

In  many  ways  the  Congress  has  expressed 
lU  continuing  interest  In  small  business  and 
Its  determination  to  provide  a  healthy  cli- 
mate In  which  such  enterprises  may  operate 
successfxilly 

MANT     EXAMPLES 

There  arc  numerous  examples  of  congres- 
sional action  throughout  the  years.  Includ- 
ing the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  which  Is 
aimed  at  unfair  price  discriminations;  the 
Clayton  Act.  which  also  alma  to  insure  that 
small  de.Tlers  receive  fair  treatment  from 
big  bu-slness  competitors:  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  which  provides  crlmlnml  penal- 
ties for  those  engaged  In  monopolistic  prac- 
tices: and  the  PWleral  Trade  Commlaslon 
Act.  created  by  Congress  to  serve  as  a  regu- 
latory agency  over  trade  and  commerce. 

These  examples  Illustrate  repeated  con- 
greslonal  eflorts  to  prevent  monopolies,  to 
promote  free  and  fair  competition,  and  to 
preserve  the  economic  freedom  of  otir  Nation 

More  recently,  the  Congress  established 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  which 
has  proved  to  t>e  the  most  effective  aource  of 
help  for  small  business  yet  provided  by  tbe 
Government. 

The  Government's  first  efforts  to  help 
small  business  through  a  special  agency 
were  mnde  during  World  War  II  when  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  was  estab- 
lished. Later  It  became  SBA.  Tbe  war 
agency's  purpoae  was  to  mobilize  the  produc- 
tive facilities  of  small  business  and  to  har- 
ness them  to  the  war  effort.  Tbe  Small 
Business  AdmlnlstraUon  was  established 
with  broadened  powers  to  help  all  amall 
firms,  not  Just  those  engaged  In  production 
of  goods  for  war  and  defense  purpose*.  It 
has  several  primary  functlona.  Including  pro- 
viding 

1.  Loans  to  eligible  small  buslneaa  firms 
that  cannot  otherwise  obtain  tbe  required 
financial  help  (9250  million  maximum). 

2.  Assistance  to  amall  firms  in  obtaining 
Oo'.ernment  contracts  from  Oovemment 
prime  contractors 

3  Technical  advice  and  aaelatanee  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  tbelr  businesses. 

A  good  example  of  the  type  of  financial 
aaalatanoe  supplied  by  tbe  SBA  la  demon- 
strated by  the  SBA  loan  made  to  tb*  M>icon 
Industrial  Corp  .  Lafayette.  Tenn. 

cxMsicTJNrrT  ooaro«aT70M 

In  1956,  the  citizens  of  Macon  County  and 

the  city  of  Lafayette,  Tenn  .  organized  a 
community  development  corporation  and 
began   the  construction  of  a  building  to  be 
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leased  to  a  business  wblch  would  move  its 
operations  to  lAfayette  in  order  to  provide 
for  tb*  further  growtb  and  economic  well- 
being  of  tbat  community. 

When  the  building  was  partially  com- 
pleted,  It  became  neceaeary  for  the  local 
development  company  to  obtain  long-term 
financing  to  supplement  the  Interim  credit 
prevlotialy  obtained  locally.  The  city  of 
Lafayette,  therefore,  through  It*  mayor  and 
city  officials,  oame  to  SBA  for  help. 

At  first  SBA  refused  to  help  because  the 
Administrates  Interpreted  tbe  law  to  mean 
that  SBA  could  loan  money  only  to  a  small 
buslneaa  concern  and  oould  not  loan  money 
to  an  agency  of  a  State  or  city  government. 

As  a  member  of  tbe  House  Small  Buslneas 
Committee  and  the  congressional  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Macon  County, 
the  matter  was  called  to  oar  attention,  with 
the  request  tbat  we  intercede  with  officials 
of  tbe  SBA  and  point  out  to  them  the  vari- 
ous reasons  why  SBA  should  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  help  in  tbe  eetabllah- 
ment  of  a  new  small  buslneaa  concern  in 
Macon  County. 

WOaKKD    OUT   PLAN 

Many  conferences  were  held  with  SBA 
officials  In  an  endeavor  to  find  some  way 
in  wblch  the  loan  oould  be  made.  Together 
we  worked  out  a  plan  for  certain  legal  and 
technical  changes  In  the  charter  of  tbe  de- 
velopment company,  wblch  enabled  SBA  to 
make  an  Initial  loan  of  glTfiXXM. 

Tbe  loan  was  fully  disbursed  by  SBA  on 
December  28.  1956,  when  the  buUdlng  was 
completed.  The  building  has  since  been 
occupied  by  the  True  Loom  Co.,  textile 
manufacturers.  TbU  company  originally 
bad  employed  only  MO  people,  but  as  the 
result  of  the  loan  was  able  to  employ  a 
total  of  some  600  Tennessee  people,  who, 
otherwise,  might  well  have  been  on  the  im- 
employment  rolls. 

A  subsequent  loan  was  made  to  this  com- 
pany, wblch  baa  enabled  True  Loom  to  ex- 
pand even  further. 

Tbe  records  of  tbe  SBA  show  that  the 
corporation  has  made  Its  payments.  Includ- 
ing Interest,  promptly. 

This  loan  to  the  Macon  County  Develop- 
ment Corp.  Is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
loans  granted  by  SBA  which  prove  to  be 
extremely  helpful  to  amall  Industries,  to 
small  communities,  and  Indeed  to  our  entire 
economy. 

In  1958,  tbe  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  SBA  Act.  wblch  gave  apeclflc 
authority  to  the  agency  to  make  loans  to 
State  and  local  development  companies,  such 
aa  the  Macon  County  Corp. 

A  lltUe  more  tlian  a  year  ago  President 
Kennedy  appointed  John  S.  Home  as  the 
SBA  Administrator. 

Under  his  able  direction,  a  new  and  lib- 
eralized spirit  penatSes  tbe  agency  and  SBA 
has  reached  a  high  mark  in  providing  needed 
assistance  to  the  amall  buslneaa  segment 
of  our  economy. 

In  lOei,  SBA  was  able  to  assist  Tennessee 
small  business  In  obtaining  424  Oovemment 
procurement  contracts,  aggregating  fS4.- 
618,000.  Since  Its  inception,  SBA  baa  helped 
In  procuring  1,442  Government  contracts  for 
small  concerns  In  Tennessee,  totaling  $134,- 
192.000. 

Prom  these  figures  It  Is  apparent  that  SBA 
has  done  much  to  aaslst  small  btisinessmen 
In  Tennessee,  not  only  In  the  financial  as- 
sistance program  but  also  In  providing  as- 
slatanoe  in  obtaining  Oovemment  procure- 
ment contracts. 

To  fulfill  a  great  unmet  need  of  the  small 
business  conununlty— the  need  for  adequate 
capital — the  Congreas  In  1968  passed  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  which  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  small  business 
Investment  comi>anles  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  {M-ovldlng  equity  and  long-term  cap- 
ital to  small  business  concerns. 


"nils  act  was  urgently  needed  to  place 
small  buslnesaea  in  a  better  competitive  posi- 
tion with  big  businesses  which  have  ready 
srress  to  adequate  credit  sources. 

While  tbe  SBA  has  been  Invaluable  In  its 
asslstanoe  to  the  small  business  coomiunlty, 
there  are  areas  m  which  its  services  could  be 
imi»oved. 

Congressional  hearings  held  by  our  stib- 
commlttee  on  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  SBA  Indicates  that  it  should  make 
more  effective  those  services  which  it  makes 
available  to  the  buslnees  conununlty. 

BXST  LOCATIONS 

An  Industrywide  study  should  be  under- 
taken by  SBA  to  assist  in  determining  tiie 
best  locations  in  competitive  areas  for  vari- 
ous types  of  businesses. 

Nationwide  economic  studies  also  should 
be  made  to  develop  information  which  in- 
dicates which  areas  are  best  competition- 
wise  for  entering  business. 

The  Congress,  I  believe,  will  continue  to 
provide  legislation  designed  to  facilitate 
SBA's  task  In  assisting  the  small  businessman 
and  will  continue  to  tirge  that  the  executive 
branch  of  otir  Government  make  the  widest 
poflslble  and  the  most  effective  tise  of  its 
authority  to  foster  and  further  our  small 
business  economy. 


LibcraliiatioB   of  Income   Tax  Laws 
Orerdve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8, 1962 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress  several  months  ago, 
I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  plight 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  I  voted  for 
the  administration's  tax  revision  bill  a 
short  while  ago,  and  now  feel  that  the 
individual  taxpayer  Is  deserving  of  some 
attention  and  consideration  at  this 
point. 

I  am  today  introducing  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  two  bills  which  I  feel 
will  have  some  effect  on  this  situation, 
and  which  will  provide  at  least  some 
small  measure  of  relief  for  our  citizens. 

The  first  bill  provides  that  retirement 
annuities  and  pensions  up  to  the  amount 
of  $2,500  per  annum  would  be  exempt 
from  Income  tax.  This  measure  is  Intro- 
duced with  the  thought  In  mind  that  It 
will  particularly  benefit  our  elder  citi- 
zens, who  should  be  given  a  helping  hand 
in  meeting  the  current  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. So  many  of  them  have  been  finding 
it  extremely  dlfUcult  or  well  nigh  Im- 
possible over  the  years  to  make  ends 
meet  on  their  fixed  incomes;  and  with 
the  continuing  high  cost  of  living,  their 
situation  is  a  desperate  one.  Even 
though  they  have  reached  retirement 
age.  and  have  certainly  earned  a  respite, 
many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  seek 
employment  in  order  to  supplement  their 
atmuitles  and  pensions;  and  at  their  age 
this  Is  not  an  easy  task. 

The  other  bill  calls  for  an  Increase 
from  $600  to  $1,000  in  the  present  per- 
sonal exemption,  including  exemptions 
for  a  spouse,  a  dependent,  and  for  old 
age  and  blindness.    In  this  day  and  age. 


the  present  exemption  of  $600  is  ab- 
solutely outdated  and  totally  unrealistic, 
having  been  put  into  effect  many  years 
ago  when  our  living  expenses  were  con- 
siderably lower. 

Those  of  our  citizens  1b  the  lower  and 
middle  Income  brackets  have  long  been 
carrying  a  heavy  burden,  and  a  llberali- 
zatioQ  of  tbe  tax  laws  as  tt  affects  than 
Is  long  overdue.  By  inereaslnc  the  pres- 
ent exemption  we  will  idaee  more  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  ooosumer,  and  will 
in  turn  stimulate  the  economy. 


Georf  e  BlUa,  PHlilser  Priw  Wiunf 

Kcpoftef 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  TLLXsaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  May  t,  1962 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  a  great  thrill  that  I  learned  yes- 
terday that  George  Bliss,  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  awarded  the 
highly  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  In  Journal- 
ism. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
George  Bliss  for  many  years  when  I  was 
covering  stories  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  during  those  years  I  learned 
to  respect  Mr.  Bliss  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's truly  outstanding  Journalists.  I 
might  even  admit  at  this  late  date  that 
on  several  occasions  I  tried  very  hard  to 
persuade  Mr.  Bliss  to  J<^n  the  staff  of 
my  ovm  newspaper,  but  loyal  to  his  em- 
ployer, George  politely  declined  the  sug- 
gestion. 

I  am  sure  that  newspapermen 
throughout  the  country  will  admit  that 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  most  competitive 
areas  in  the  world  when  it  comes  to 
Joumahsm.  The  never-ending  struggle 
among  newspapermen  in  Chicago  to  pro- 
vide for  their  respective  newspapers  a 
steculy  stream  of  exclusive  beats  Is  one 
of  the  factors  which  have  made  Chicago 
Journalism  both  exciting  and  intense. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  today  here  in  ttxe  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  George  Bliss  for 
having  received  this  outstanding  rec- 
ognition. Throughout  his  many  years 
as  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
George  Bliss  has  unyieldingly  followed 
the  highest  traditions  of  American 
Journalism.  He  rightfully  today  takes 
his  place  among  the  giants  of  American 
reporting. 

George  Bliss  has  that  highly  prized 
faculty  of  sensing  a  good  story  but  never 
relying  on  rumor,  gossip,  or  reckless  spec- 
ulation. His  thorough  reporting  has 
won  him  the  admiration  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Daring  his  reporting 
career,  George  Bliss  has  never  hesitated 
to  expose  the  evil  In  our  society,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  nerer  wavered  in 
bringing  to  the  Chicago  community  the 
most  deserving  aspects  of  our  society. 

He  is  today  recognised  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  labor  reporters. 
and,  even  though  during  his  years  with 
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the  Chlcaco  Tribune  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  expose  those  who  would  vkriate 
the  pubUe  trust  whether  it  was  in  in- 
dustry, tn  lahOT,  or  In  politics,  Oeorge 
todso'  enjoys  the  highest  respect  amcmg 
the  leaders  in  all  three  of  these 
categories. 

He  has  rightfully  earned  the  reputa- 
tion In  Chicago  of  being  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  police  reporters,  and 
through  his  diligence  and  dedication  has 
made  a  most  significant  contribution  to- 
ward the  solution  of  several  major 
crimes. 

Because  of  his  reporting  a6ility  and 
his  unequivocal  fairness  in  reporting  the 
news.  Oe<»rge  has  won  the  confidence  of 
Chicago  leaders  in  politics,  in  the  labor 
movement,  In  industry,  and  virtually  all 
agencies  of  government.  There  are  few 
people  in  all  of  these  branches  of  our 
society  that  Oeorge  does  not  know  by 
first  name. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  today  to  join 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  indeed  all  of 
the  people  of  Chicago  in  congratulating 
Oeorge  Bliss  on  this  notable  achieve- 
ment. He  is  a  reporter's  reporter,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  entire  Jouriudism  pro- 
fession will  greet  with  enthusiasm  his 
selection  for  the  E»ulitzer  Prize  in  jour- 
nalism for  1961. 

The  young  men  and  women  entering 
into  the  profession  can  well  look  to  his 
record  for  inspiration  and  guidance. 


Speech  of  Hoa.  Orca  Harris  Before  the 
New  York  Railroad  Chib 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8. 1962 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  include  under  unanimous  con- 
sent in  the  Congressional  Rccord  a 
speech  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club  on  May  3,  1962,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Okkn  Harris.  I  take  pride  in  asking  the 
inclusion  of  these  fine  remarks  in  the 
Rccord  primarily  because  they  will  be 
there  preserved  for  posterity.  What  pos- 
terity will  think  about  it,  I  do  not  know, 
but  at  least  they  will  have  a  clear,  brief, 
and  concise  statement  of  issues  which 
we  are  confronted  with  today,  in  the  un- 
mistakable and  clarion -clear  language  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Harris  1 . 

The  speech  follows: 

Spcxch  or  HONOSABLZ  Okxn  Hakkis.  Chair- 
man, Houu  CoBCMirm  om  iMmuTATx 
AND  PoKKnm  OoMaaacx.  Bbtobs  thb  Nxw 
YoKK  Railkoao  Cldb,  Mat  3,  1962 
Mr  Ch&lrman.  UdiM  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
honored  by  the  Invitation  to  epeak  to  you 
today 

When  your  president.  Tom  Ooodfeliow, 
asked  me  early  last  March  to  address  you, 
he  suggested  that  I  might  talk  about  the 
forthcoming  President's  transportation  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.     Of  course,  we  took  a 


chance  that  It  would  be  delivered  by  today 
It  was  a  calculated  risk  but  we  lelt  very 
confident.  The  message  bad  been  expected 
for  a  long  time.  Rumor  had  It  that  It  would 
be  delivered  any  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or 
Thursday.  However,  as  this  day  kept  getting 
closer  and  closer  without  It  being  delivered, 
I  began  to  get  somewhat  uneasy  Suppose 
ifCay  3  arrived  and  still  there  was  no  mes- 
sage?    What  would  I   talk   about? 

We  all  knew  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  request  of  the  President,  had 
prepared  a  repc«'t  and  submitted  It  last 
December  Knowing  Mr.  Hodges  as  I  do.  I 
am  certain  he  prepared  a  very  able  report 
We  expected  the  President's  message  In  Jan- 
uary. Then  as  January  passed  without  It  we 
anticipated  It  In  February,  then  In  March 
and  finally  It  arrived  on  April  5  (87th  Cong  . 
2d  sess  .  H    Doc    384) 

Sometimes  I  suspect  that  the  President 
purposely  held  It  up  In  order — no,  not  to 
mess  up  my  speech — but  In  order  to  make  Its 
release  coincide  with  the  celebration  of  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  should  hasten  to  add  here 
that  what  he  had  to  say  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  reflection  on  the  Conunlsslon  At  any 
rate,  I  felt  very  much  relieved  when  It 
arrived  tn  time  for  me  to  address  thl.i 
meeting 

Seriously  speaking  though,  when  you  ex- 
amine this  document  you  can  readily  ap- 
preciate why  It  took  so  long  to  get  It  ready 
Like  so  many  other  of  the  Presidents  mes- 
satces.  this  one  is  an  Imaginative  and  analyt- 
ical approach  to  the  problems  facing  the 
transportation  Industry  today.  It  encom- 
passes all  phases  of  transportation  in  a 
broad  sweep  and  discloses  a  deep  compre- 
hension and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Industry,  the  public,  and  the  Nation.  There 
Is  a  recognition  of  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion and  there  are  bold  suggestions  to  deal 
with  them.  While  I  am  not  necessarily  In 
complete  agreement  with  all  of  these  sug- 
gestions— and.  of  course,  I  shall  want  to 
reserve  final  judgment  until  I  have  heard 
all  the  evidence  In  public  hearings  before 
my  committee — I  do  know  that  they  are 
proposed  in  an  earnest  effort  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

Although  the  message  Is  addressed  to  the 
Congress.  It  Is.  In  reality,  directed,  like  so 
many  other  White  House  messages,  to  all  the 
people— the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governmenU.  shippers, 
carriers,  and  the  general  public  as  well  as 
to  the  Congress.  For  everyone  has  a  role  to 
play  in  achieving  the  objectives  outlined  In 
the  report.  Some  of  the  problems  outlined 
In  It  are  outside  the  scope  of  Federal  regula- 
tion and  supervision.  Some  problems  can 
and  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  carriers 
themselves.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be 
done  under  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  message  is  lengthy,  and  I  cannot  hope 
to  cover.  In  any  meaningful  way,  all  of  it 
without  wearing  out  your  patience  and 
missing  my  return  train  to  Washington  So. 
I  propose  to  limit  myself  to  a  portion  of  the 
document  relating  to  Intercity  transporta- 
tion 

Transportation  problems  of  ttxlay  just  did 
not  develop  yesterday  They  have  been  in 
the  making  for  some  time.  The  Congress 
has  been  aware  of  them  and  we  have  done 
something  about  them. 

Back  In  1955  when  our  beloved  J  Percy 
Priest  was  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce— 
and  I  might  say  here  parenthetically  that 
Percy  was  a  man  of  tremendous  ability  and 
great  vision — and  when  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee,  we  un- 
dertook very  lengthy  hearings  on  another 
report — the  repwrt  of  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Transport  Policy  and 
Organization,  and  tn  the  following  year  we 
held  bearings  on  omnibus  bills  to  Implement 
this  report  iHR    8141,  et  al..  84th  Cong  ). 


Because  of  the  Innumerable  problSBM  that 
customarily  arise  In  the  oonaldaratton  of 
omnibus  bUls,  the  many,  many  oontrowslal 
phases  of  this  particular  omnibus  bill  and 
the  apathy  with  respect  to  it  la  many  areas 
of  the  Government,  the  oommltt**  WM  un- 
able to  make  progress  during  the  84tli  Con- 
gress Realizing  the  dUBculty  with  the 
one- package  approach  to  theae  problems,  the 
package  was  broken  down  into  Individually 
proposed  bills  In  the  SSth  Congrew.  The 
committee  accepted  them  as  such  with  the 
vldw  of  trying  to  get  som*  laglslatlon 
enacted. 

As  a  result  of  our  work  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  the  committee 
reported  15  bills  on  a  broad  front  in  the 
transportation  field,  most  of  which  were 
enacted. 

During  the  2d  seMlon  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  major  legislation  In  the  field  of 
surface  transportation  was,  of  course,  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  on  freight  and  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958. 

The  purpose  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958  (Public  Law  85-035)  was  to  Improve 
and  strengthen  our  Nation's  common  carrier 
surface  transportation  system  so  that  It  may 
better  fulfill  its  role  in  meeting  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  Nation's  expanding 
economy  and  the  requirement*  of  national 
defense.  This  act  contains  five  amendments, 
AS  follows: 

First,  this  law  provides  a  method  of  tem- 
porary financial  assistance  to  the  railroads 
by  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon  to  guarantee.  In  whola  or  In 
part,  loans  to  them  maturing  tn  IS  years 
where  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  for  capital 
expenditures.  Including  additions  and  better- 
ments, or  for  maintenance  of  roads  and 
equipment 

Second,  this  law  pem^lts  railroads,  at  their 
option,  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  rather  than  Stat*  regulatory 
commissions,  pass  upon  the  discontinuance 
or  change  in  the  operation  of  any  train  or 
ferry,  where  such  are  o(>erated  on  a  line  of 
railroad  not  located  wholly  within  a  single 
SUte 

Third,  there  was  a  new  provision  to  guide 
the  Commission  In  deciding  competitive  rate 


Fourth,  there  was  an  amendment  to  the 
so-called  agricultural  exemption  provision  of 
the  act 

Fifth,  there  was  an  amendment  dealing 
with  Illegal  conunon  carriage  such  as  the 
buy-and-sell  operations. 

There  were  other  bills  In  the  transporta- 
tion field  enacted  during  the  3d  session 
of  the  SSth  Congress,  Including  an  act  to 
establish  a  new  Federal  Aviation  Agancy  to 
make  and  enforce  regulations  for  the  control 
of  all  air  traffic,  both  civil  and  military. 

Thus,  you  can  see  that  several  of  the  prob- 
lems discussed  In  the  President's  message 
have  been  considered  by  the  Congreas  and 
some  amendments  were  made  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  these  problems  were  settled 
finally  and  conclusively.  Obviously,  they 
were  not.  and  the  reason  Is  clear.  In  deal- 
ing with  highly  controversial  subjects,  the 
opposing  views  of  powerful  Interaata  have  to 
be  compromised  In  order  for  the  legislation 
to  pass  The  enactment  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958  undoubtedly  was  a  progres- 
sive step  In  the  right  direction  and  has 
proved  to  be  very  helpful  to  the  common 
carriers. 

The  President  has  stated  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  our  national  transportation  policy  to 
be    one    which    assures    "the   availability    of 

*  *  *  fast,  safe,  and  economical  transporta- 
tion services  needed  *  *  *  to  move  people 
and  Koods.  without  waste  or  dlscrlnUnatlon 

*  *  *  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
health,  convenience,  national  security,  and 
other  broad  public  objectives."  The  re- 
sources  devoted    to    transportation   services 


"should  be  used  In  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  manner  possible;  and  this.  In  turn, 
means  that  users  of  transport  facilities 
should  be  provided  with  Inoentlvee  to  use 
whatever  form  of  transportation  which  pro- 
vides them  with  the  services  they  desire  at 
the  lowest  total  cost,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate." I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can 
quarrel  with  these  reoonunendatlons. 

This  basic  objective,  he  stated,  should  be 
achieved  primarily  by  continued  reliance 
upon  unsubsldlzed  privately  owned  facilities, 
equal  competitive  opportunity,  less  reliance 
on  regulation,  with  the  shippers  and  car- 
riers bearing  the  full  costs  of  the  services 
they  use.  The  President  recognizes  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  problem  to  be  solved  If  we 
are  to  achieve  these  objectives.  Many,  many 
questions  present  themselves  and  we  are  all 
frank  to  admit  that  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  answers  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  could  see  clear- 
ly that  certain  steps  must  be  taken  now  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  conmion  carrier 
transportation  system.  He  recommends  an 
exemption  from  the  regulation  of  mlnlmiun 
rates  with  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
bulk  commodities,  and  agricultural  and  fish- 
ery products  without  disturbing  the  ICC's 
authority  to  regulate  maximum  rates.  This 
move,  he  said,  would  reduce  drastically  and 
equalize  fairly  the  regulation  of  freight  rates 
for  the  different  modes  of  transport. 

I  should  say  at  this  point  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  already  completed  hearings  on  a  bill 
to  rei}eal  the  dry  bulk  commodity  exemption 
for  water  carriers  (H.R.  6595) .  We  have  not 
yet  acted  upon  It  In  committee. 

Also.  I  should  say  that  In  considering  the 
agricultural  exemption  provisions  In  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  back  In  the  85th  Congreas, 
this  committee  made  what  we  think  was  a 
very  forward  step.  What  we  did  then  es- 
sentially was  to  stop  the  further  expansion 
of  the  list  of  exempted  commodities  and  to 
return  to  regulation  some  tralBc  formerly 
exempted. 

Evidently,  we  did  not  go  far  enough  In 
legislating  In  this  field.  I  can  assure  you, 
however,  that  in  accomplishing  what  we  did 
at  that  time,  we  scored  a  notable  achieve- 
ment In  view  of  the  great  opposition  we 
encountered  from  agricultural  Interests  and 
from   certain  trucking  Interests. 

The  President  also  recommends  enactment 
of  legislation  which  would  eventually  limit 
the  control  of  Intercity  passenger  rates  to  the 
establishment  of  maximum  rates  only. 

The  above  three  recommendations,  he 
stated,  are  the  most  critical  and  controversial 
problems  In  Intercity  transportation  which 
should  be  dealt  with  now.  I  am  Inclined 
to  agree  with  hlna. 

In  order  to  prevent  predatory  and  dis- 
criminatory trade  practices  and  rate  wars 
from  developing  after  the  removal  of  mini- 
mum rate  regulation,  the  President  recom- 
mends that  existing  laws  against  monopoly 
and  predatory  trade  practices  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  carriers. 

Other  proposals  made  by  the  President 
with  respect  to  Intercity  transport  are:  as- 
surance to  all  carriers  of  their  right  to  ship 
vehicles  or  containers  on  other  branches  of 
the  transportation  Industry,  repealing  the 
commodities  clause  for  railroads,  and  di- 
recting the  regulatory  agencies  to  sanction 
experimental  freight  rates.  I  can  assure  you 
that  all  proposals  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will  be 
given  most  careful  and  sympathetic  consid- 
eration. 

There  are  recommendations  with  respect 
to  taxation  and  user  charges  which  I  shall 
not  discuss.  However,  I  would  like  to  make 
an  observation  on  experimental  freight  rates. 
The  President  did  not  elaborate  on  what 
he  has  In  mind  here  but  we  shall  soon  find 
out  when  the  draft  of  bills  to  Implement 
this  message  are  sent  to  the  Congress. 


Within  the  last  3  or  3  years  the  railroads 
have  shown  an  interest  in  agreed  or  con- 
tract rates.  The  first  such  tariff  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Oommeroe  OommisBlon  was 
the  proposal  of  tbe  Soo  Line.  In  1059.  for  a 
guaranteed  rate  on  steel  products  from  On- 
tario to  Chicago  and  points  beyond.  Again 
In  1959,  the  New  York  Central  filed  a  tariff 
propoelng  reduced  rates  on  carpets  and  rugs 
from  Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  to  Chicago. 

Bo^  tariffs  were  suspended  and  Investiga- 
tion proceedings  were  started  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  determine  the  validity  of  these  rates. 

Last  year  the  Commission  condemned  both 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Soo  Line  pro- 
posals on  the  grounds  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  did  not  authorize  such  de- 
partures In  ratemaklng.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral appealed  the  Commission's  decision  to 
the  courts  and  lost.  I  suppose  that  amend- 
ments win  now  be  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  lawfulness  of  such 
rates.  I  am  not  now  expressing  my  opinion 
on  this  matter. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  Is  the  fact 
that  the  agreed-rate  principle  In  railway 
ratemaklng  goes  back  many,  many  years. 
Oreat  Britain  adopted  it  In  1933  and  Canada 
In  1938.  Many  other  countries  have  adopted 
It — ^Prance,  Atutralla,  India— Just  to  name  a 
few.  Yet,  It  took  25  years  for  the  American 
railroad  Industry  to  come  around  and  take 
a  look  at  It  and  decide  to  give  It  a  try. 

We  In  Congress  always  stand  ready  to  help 
those  who  have  legitimate  problems  requir- 
ing legislative  action.  However,  you  In  the 
transportation  Industry  must  also  stand 
ready  to  help  yourselves  whenever  possible. 

You  must  be  ever  alert  to  new  develop- 
ments. You  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
seize  the  Initiative  as  new  opportunities 
arise.  New  problems  must  be  met  with  bold, 
aggressive,  and  Imaginative  action. 

The  President's  message  provides  you  with 
a  new  start.  I  am  confident  that  If  you  fol- 
low through  on  his  recommendations  you 
will  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  In  trans- 
portation. 


Medical  Care  for  the  Ai^ed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  caliporkia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8, 1962 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  the  recent 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  action  of  a 
group  of  doctors  In  New  Jersey  in  sign- 
ing a  resolution  wherein  they  state  they 
will  refuse  to  take  patients  if  their  care 
is  provided  for  under  the  King-Anderson 
bill  or  similar  legislation.  In  my  re- 
marks of  March  5  of  this  year,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Congrxssional  Rkcori)  at 
page  3397.  wherein  I  commented  on  the 
position  of  organized  medicine  on  the 
subject  of  health  care  of  the  aged,  I 
stated: 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Indi- 
vidual doctor  who  practices  his  great  pro- 
fession for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 
I  am  sure  that  the  ordinary  doctor  who  will 
follow  this  testimony  and  my  omnments 
through  will  ttim  with  revulsion  from  this 
performance  of  the  Association  (American 
Medical  Association)  which  speaks  In  his 
name. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  New 
Jersey  group  is  attempting  to  Interest 
organized  medicine  in  other  States,  and 


perhaps  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion itself,  in  supporting  their  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  performance  of  this 
group  of  doctors  is  Ignoble.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  it  Is  most  revolting  to  many 
of  my  very  good  friends  in  the  medical 
profession.  I  truly  believe  that  it  rep- 
resents a  very  small  minority  of  those  in 
a  profession  who  have  taken  a  solemn 
oath  to  practice  their  art  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick.  To  me.  the  calling  of  the 
medical  profession  is  the  hifl^est  of  any 
professional  group.  Over  the  years 
members  of  this  group  have  earned  the 
profound  thanks  of  this  coimtry  for  their 
sacrifices  and  devotion  to  their  calling. 
Generally  speaking,  those  who  enter  the 
medical  profession  are  of  the  highest 
ethical  and  moral  type.  It  is  most  re- 
grettable that  a  fringe  area  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  would  hiarken  this  great 
image  of  doctors  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
Ue. 

Regardless  of  one's  position  on  the 
subject  of  health  care  for  the  aged,  one 
cannot  help  but  feel  sad  that  a  few  self- 
ish and  wrongly  motivated  Individuals 
have  committed  themselves  to  refusing 
to  administer  to  the  medical  needs  of  the 
most  deserving  of  all  groups  in  our  pop- 
ulation— ^the  aged — If  the  charges  for 
their  services  are  to  be  paid  through  the 
social  security  insurance  system.  I 
think  it  is  most  regrettable  that  in  this 
day  and  age,  with  the  many  national 
and  international  problems  which  face 
this  country — and  in  particular,  when 
the  problem  of  the  provision  of  adequate 
medical  care  for  our  aged  citizens  is  cry- 
ing for  solution — some  members  of  the 
one  group  who  should  be  taking  a  lead 
in  providing  this  care  through  the  most 
eflfective  and  economical  method  should 
take  such  a  drastic  and  indefensible  po- 
sition. It  is  indeed  a  sad  commentan' 
on  a  noble  profession. 

In  my  opinion,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
strongly  support  the  proposal  In  the  King 
bill.  It  is  reasonable.  It  is  sensible,  it  is 
fiscally  responsible,  and  it  will  very  ef- 
fectively meet  one  of  the  major  health 
care  problems — hospitalization — of  our 
senior  citizens. 


Democratic  Procedaret? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or  Ksw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8. 1962 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday,  May  2,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  appears 
to  have  passed  a  resolution  supporting 
H.R.  9900,  the  controversial  foreign- 
trade  legislation  now  pending  before 
this  body,  against  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  accredited  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. Since  the  implications  of  such 
an  occurrence  are  so  important,  I  would 
like  to  retrace  this  matter  a  bit 

On  March  26,  Mr.  A.  B.  Sparboe,  a  di- 
rector of   the  U.S.   Chamber,  testified 
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strongly  in  favor  of  H.R.  9900.     He  had  The    president    of    the    Qloversvllle  Also  enclosed  was  a  postal  card  which 

only  a  few  minor  excepUona.    Mr.  Spar-  chamber,  Mr.  R.  P.  Van  Woert,  there-  asked  the  constituent  organizations  to 

boe  was  questioned  extensively  by  com-  fore  s^it  the  following  letter  on  April  tell  the  Qloversvllle  chamber : 

mlttee  members  who  appeared  to  doubt  24  to  the  3.600  SUte  and  local  chambers  on  h  r.  moo.  cnu  po«ition  u  «•  foiiowB 

that  he  was  representing  the  views  of  his  and  trade  associations  who  make  up  the  <•)  we  support  h.r.  moo  in  mu. 

membership.     For  example,  the  follow-  membership  of  the  U.S.  chamber:  (b)  we  oppoM  H.R.  MOO  in  ruU. 

Ing    colloquy    took    place    between    Con-  To  Felloio  Chambers  and  Trade  Associations  <c)    We   .upport    HR    MOO   In   accordance 

gressman  Alcxx  and  Mr.  Sparboe:  We  are  wrlUng  you  becauM  of  our  grave  *^^^  ^*   qualification,   stated   by   the   U8 

Congre-nuu.  Au«.  Do  you  thlnj  you  are  concern  i^'^^JJ^^^^-^l'^^^-^^  '   ,7   We  con..dered  H  R    MOO.  and  derided 

■peaking  for  the  memberahlp  of  the  cham-  o"^  "  »    >'*'"".  uie  so-cauea  traae  expanaion  „mRin  neutral  on  the  Imum  u  nnM. 

bSr^rAUj-to     check     yoxir     credentials'  bill.     Like  many  other  American  communl-  '"^  "'"^e    did    nit   coLid^r  H  R  "^^ 

Have    you    poUed    the    membership    In    any  "es.  OloversvUle  has  a  high  rate  ut  unem-  .    *' 'fo"!/ ^JJ    ""'J^ufin'"  ''.f    ^^   *"'' 

way-men  who  have  read  this  bUl  and  know  ployment.     Most   of   this    unemployment    l.-  therefore,  have  no  poeltlon  on  It. 

what  ta  in  It?  ^}^^  excessive  Imports      PasMige  of  H  R  The  current  President  of  the  Olovers- 

Mr.     SraMoa.  Tee.     I    guea.    millions    of  MW  would   cause   further   In^eajes   in   un-  ..ju^    chamber.    Mr.    William    H.    Evan*, 

mauing  piece,  have  gone  out  on  this  sub-  ^^^J^'^^/^'J'^f  ^f '^/;|;;J;;,;^' °^^^  distinguished    managing    editor   of    the 

^^CoS^eSS^  ISS:.  rl  Te'^  prepared  to  re^"^^""  ^'"^'  ^'  ''  '^'"'"^  '''''  OloversylUe  Leader-Herald  attended  the 

say.  then,  that  a  majority  of  your  members  With  a  few  excepUons.  the   U  S    chamber  national   Chamber  8   armual   meeting    on 

favor  thl*  bill  knowledgeably.  knowing  what  has  put  Its  support  behind  H.R    9900— even  May  2.     He  was  the  lead-off  speaker  for 

U  In  the  bUl?  though  lu  passage  would  be  a  real  disaster  those  who  opposed  adoption  of  the  fol- 

Mr  Spaaeos.  Abeolutely.  f^r    many    local    areas.    Including    our    own  lowing    policy    resolution    titled    "Trade 

*#♦      »n  »*— K r.f  fv,i-  K^„  «-^oe  "^^  proponents  of  HR   MOO  are  using  this  Adjustment  Assistance": 

After  all.  Members  of  this  body  neces-  chamber  support  as  a  principal  selling  point 

sarily  have  a  reasonable  understanding  on  behalf  of  the  measure.  ^^*   authority    to  negotiate   tarlir  conces- 

of  how  businessmen  feel  and  are  not  The    national    chambers    position    was  ?jT',!l,^"!!.'w!t^';°*'l'r',°' "*,*°'*'°I"* 

overwhelmed  when  a  snow-Job  Is  put  on  .tated    before    th.   House    Ways   and    Means  rntrnaKar?^mStUlon  ma'TreSilfTn'' in*" 

by  Washington  associations  of  business-  Conunlttee  by  Mr    V  B.  Sparboe    a  director  u^;"^*'i^lJrcTd^'°i.°^SJ.^*  '^X 

_,__.  The    key    portions   of    his   forma     statement  i„  ,     „  .w       ^^      ..  ""•*"—•"'•*""""    .  ' 

•^     f-^irr,.,,,  .f  Mr   Qr.«rh^  »rn„«.d  have  alreaity  been  Circulated  by  the  national  ^"^^om  th.  reduction  or  elimination  of  du- 

The  t«rtlrnony  of  Mr.  Sparboe  aroused  ^,^^^^^       However,    the    national    chamber  '*T          »              V        .       w          w, 

concern  in  the  Qloversvllle.  NY.  Cham-  ^Id  not  circulate  the  interrogation- hU  at-  '^">  •'*P*'  "^•'^  '"  "^*  P"»»"<=  lntere.t.  to 

ber    of    Commerce,    a    member    of    the  tempt  to  defend  the  chamber  s  position     We  "P»nd  »»cape  clause  and  related  provUlons 

national      chamber.       The      Gloversville  therefore,    enclose   excerpts   from    the    lestl-  '°'"  *?       ."?*w     .!!"*^?   induatrte.  and  firms 

Chamber  felt  It  inconceivable  that  the  many  of  Mr    .sparboe  so  that  you  win  see  '^^'"^  Z      K^"»  r*       T«!!  f»^  'ubeldles 

entire  U.S.  Chamber  membership  would  bow  he  repUeU  to  questions  rJ.  Congre«.  :rd"  L'^eriJim  y^r'l^^  Ilh^S^^e'^sJoLTd 

share  Mr.  Sparboe'S  viewpoint  and  sup-  n>en   who   have   a   long   record   ur   defending  ^,,V,fuY,7  defined                "^^^'^^  •^°""» 

"^I^  ^lir.T^r'"^-  ""''"'"  '"''"^'''  '"'"^  On\i:tcTTA:iT.^.rn.uy     .nU  as  .he  „  ^"^/^^    ^    ^^'^^^^    ^-ker.    should    be 

sUtements  as:  attached   e.cerpts  clearly   lndlcate--the   na-  ""'''!l,'*^,  i'^llTPK^^K  "'af*^,*"  *"5  "l!""^ 

Congre«man    Cuet«    You   say      It    i5    un-  tional  chamber  did  not  look  Into  this  inea*-  »>« /^'"l^-^"'^    by    the   SUtee   and  should 

fortunate    that    many    Americans    view    the  ure  clearly      On  this,  we  cite  the  following  »«»  exceed  In  amount  or  duration  the  bene - 

trade     agreements     program     as    a    one-way  congressman    Cowna    You    also    say    thu  Jl" //;,;!''' u, J ^    ^'"*   unemployment   com- 

proposltlon— a  tarlfT-cuttlng  program  where-  xhe  chamber  supports  the  admlnUtratlon  s  ^ 

by    we    give   away    our   subsUnce    and    gain  prop,,aal    for    full,    appropriate,    and    tested  In  his  remark.s.  Mr.  Evans  announced 

nothing. ■•  forms  of  assutance  for  workers,  companies,  the  results  of  the  Qloversvllle  poll.     He 

me^n^w^tn^elL^tr^hiruJrre^ord'^'Tl^y  ^n  ■T:r:LrT:*^.X:rZlnri'r:n.  ^"'"^  f"^  ^^f  '^^  '^"'^  """^  ""^ 

have  made  the  statement  that  this  has  been  ^^r^s     ter,iS    fo^ms      hL;:iL    in    thl^pru  °"  ,*    '"if"';"    ^^    aPPrOXlmatelr    10    per- 

a    two-way    street   and    the    trade   has    been  p.^^,    t^eee  43  page,  fof  a  total  of  61  pag.^s.  ^^""^      ^"*'  ^^  certainly  a  perfectly  ade- 

llberallzed.  say.  since  World  War  11      I  have  they    have    many    forma    of    aasisumce    for  QUate  sampling  as  polls  go.     Mr.  Evans' 

asked  for  the  record.     The  question  U     H.w  worker.,    companies,    and    Indiistrles    whi.h  statement  to  the  chamber's  annual  meet - 

the  chamber  made  a  study  of  this  record  In  ^^^ve  not  been  tested  lliK  follows: 

such  a  way  that  it  can  be  presented  to  the  ..»._     o_».«^_    u/„   ™«,«i„    ut,^.t    .►,.. 

committee  for  a  look-at'  Sfabk).    We   merely   lifted    that   out  j  would  like  to  direct  my  remark,  to  "Trade 

commiitee  lor  a  looa  ai.  ,^^  ^^^  j^^jj  presuming  whoever  put  It  In  there  *dlii«tment  AMmtanre  •  oitM  «  of  th»  fln«i 

Mr.  SpaasoE.  W.  did   not  anticipate   yov.r  ^„^,  what  they  were  talking  about  reii  rt              ^"'^*"«^*.     P»««  «  °'  t»»e  final 

question  and  neither  has  such  a  study  been          ..„                     '        .      *    .             v,       .  rrp<iri 

made  such  a.  you  are  de«rrtblng  Congreasman  Curria    I  must  say   that   l.^  Acting  on  the  belief  that  the  voting  mem- 

Congrewman  Ci7«tis    If  you   are  going   to  '"^*    ^'"^    helpful    to    this    commlfte*       We  bershlp  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 

study,   and    I   presume   you   did   before  your  '"'"'"*"*  ^^*  *^*'     ^^  J"**   **  ^  ^"*  '^    '"  ^  United  States  doe.  not  support  the  teetlmony 

dl«:us.lon..  I  would  have  thought  thU  would  """^  »«■  '"'«  the  statements  of  the  admin-  concerning  H  R    9900.  the  bUJ  here  Involved, 

have   been   almoet   basic  In  order   to  dlscu.vi  l*/'-at'on    to    see    those    which    can    be    sub-  presented   March  28,   1»«3.  on  behalf  of  the 

Intelligently  what  we  are  Uilking  .^bout  stantlated  and  thOM  which  cannot  chamber    before    the    Hou«»    Committee    on 

,                ,                ,  "Witnesses  like  yourself,  from  big  Industry  Ways   and   Means,   the  Oloveravtlle  chamber 

f-,.n<r,-M«,an  n,..-,^    A~..,H.„»   ,«,"''  '''"'"  *  **'*  organUsatlon  like  the  chamber  hits  polled  the  entire  voting  membership  of 

O.ngressman  Cu.tm.  According   to  ofncal  ^,   commerce,  can  be  very   helpful   to  us  by  :V«JOO   SUte    and    local    chamber,   and    trade 

corciilon?than"thrnnlS^'%u^'   *''"'"  '*>'"«•    ^"   '"'''  Instance.'we  tlilnk   the  ad-  ass.^.atlons      The  results  b«ir  ou?  Olove™- 

T^i-  fKlf  Vk-  ^-iii   .             .             .^  ministration  U  on  sound  grounds,  but  here  villes  original   imprewlon.     An   overwhelm- 

The    au-tl^   u     A^thLLTm^^rL'   ^'  wedonot  think  they  are  '  Ing  preponderance  of  the  underlying  voting 

accurate'     Did  the  cham^  make  a  dem'^  ^"  'j'''    ^^'^^  "  "^^^  ^^^"^  -tatement  doe.  "^"nibershlp   has   no  poeltlon   on   H  R    9900 

tlve  study  of  the  conce«lons  of  other  coun-  »*"  J^f"    '*,  «"*?   ??    ^    t»^'   •*ven    recom-  The  artualflgures.  computed  a.  percenUges 

trie,  and  what  we  Kot?  mendatlons  for  clarification      So  the  answer  »nd  on  the  basis  of  a  return  of  approximately 

Mr     SPA.iK>..  W.   certainly   have   not    had  '°  T'  I*"*"'  "*  ''''l!  '""  ^""/"'  "  '"  '"''"  '"  '""''"'■  """  *"  '"""'"                           P,r..«r 

the  time,  if  we  had  been  w  dlepoeed  to  do  °"'  ^*'"'^«  "^"^  Judgment  of  It?  Percrnt 

Congre^man  Cuxna.  I  am   not   trying   to  ^'   Sfa.boe    We  did  not  evaluate  It  -             Supi>ortlng  HR    9900  In  full.    3  9 

argue   with   you.      I   want   to   know    whether  ^^  ""**  '^  ^•"•^  '«  *^"*^«  '^«^  '^*  ""'!•'-  OPl"'"'"*  "  «   ^*^,i^'^."-    -"-::----   ^«  ^ 

you  did  or  did  not?  '/'"K    membership,    composed   of   .state    and  supp')rtlng    H  R     9900    In    accordance 

Mr    Spa.bok    The  answer  Is  "no  "  l*^*'  chambers  and  trade  associations,  really  *''^  qualifications  stated  by  the  U.8 

•                 .                 .                 .  supporu   a   policy  which  could   prove  dlsas-  r.  *^^^h^^'  „  r,    "00^0    " '  V'^"*r;,^'""     ^  ^ 

Congressman  Awn    You  would  be  for  It  ^'•""»  ^  communities  like  ours      We  would,  r"n\„ui  neutral              **"      '^•^'**'**          u   -, 

even  though  we  are  In  deficit  financing'*  therefore,    very    much    appreciate    It    If    you  nid  n..t  consider  H  R   9900  and  have  no 

Mr    SPAaeoK    That    Is   correct,   because    of  could  fill  out  and  return  the  attached  card  position  on  It                               .                  80  3 

the  benefits  to  accrue.  ^1"'"^'',''  *"  ,?*'  *'  ;i"L'''*''  T  "^,u  "-«*  ^K"^-  rev'eal  that' ."total'of  718 
^^*"    ^^*   ""''"*•■   '^«"    ^  dKicuased    intelll-  p„^.^,^^  ^^*^^^^  respondent*  to  the   Olovers- 

Congresaman     D»ot7NIam    Do     you     think  K^ntly   with    the   national   chamber  ^^y^^  p^j„    ^^d  presumably  of  the  VB.  cham- 

that  that  might  take  K>me  rlghu  away  from  Th-ink  you  \ery  much  for  thi.s  c.)Mri."sv  t,er  membership,  neither  support  nor  oppose 

people,  no  matter  how  well  Intentloned  the  Very  '.luly  yours  this  controversial  legislation,  while  only  118 

President  could  be?  H   f   vak  Wucst  percent  support  the  bill  to  some  extent,  and 

Mr    Spaxboe    It  la  conceivable    yes,  sir  Prcvdent.  16  3  percent  are  opposed  to  It. 
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I  would  like  to  throw  this  matter  open  to 
decisions  by  the  delegates. 

Niunerous  speeches  were  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  Mr.  Evans;  and 
few  against.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
.speeches,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  what  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported as  an  overwhelming  "aye." 

Because  of  the  wide  diversity  of  business 
Interests  and  commercial  activities  repre- 
sented by  the  federation  of  trade  associa- 
tions, chambers  of  oommerce.  and  buslnen 
firms,  which  constitutes  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  It  Is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  no  policy  state- 
ment should  be  adopted  at  this  time  which 
support  the  principle,  relating  to  foreign 
commerce.  Oovernment  subsidy,  or  unem- 
ployment assistance  a.  set  forth  In  H.R. 
9900  and  that  action  on  the  proposed  policy 
(dealing  with  trade  adjustment  auistance 
as  stated  in  the  final  report  of  the  committee 
on  policy)  and  the  motion  to  amend  be 
tabled. 

At  that  point  in  the  meeting  there 
were  something  like  600  or  700  chamber 
delegates  present,  according  to  Mr. 
Evans.  But  with  this  Important  busi- 
ness accomplished,  the  hall  virtually 
emptied,  200  at  the  most  remaining. 
Both  the  freer  trade  and  domestic  in- 
dustry people  went  off — some  of  them  for 
trains  and  the  airport  and  others  to  their 
rooms  and  various  public  rooms  in  the 
Statler-Hilton.  Somewhat  later,  Mr. 
Evans  was  located  in  the  hotel  and  was 
informed  to  his  amazement  that  the 
matter  was  being  reconsidered.  He  re- 
turned to  the  hall  and  with  others  took 
the  floor  to  protest  against  such  an  ac- 
tion by  the  "chamber  hierarchy."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  statistics  in  the 
Gloversville  poll  had  clearly  indicated 
that  the  members  did  not  support  H.R. 
9900.  He  objected  to  "railroading."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  "hierarchy"  was  at- 
tempting to  pull  their  "chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire"  when  the  hall  was  half  empty. 
But  he  did  not  prevail.  Again  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  provides  a  factual  account 
of  what  happened: 

The  delegates  first  voted  down  the  reK>lu- 
tlon  entirely,  but,  after  many  of  them  had 
left,  chamber  leaden  managed  to  get  the 
matter  reconaldered  and  the  modified  rew>Iu- 
tlon  was  adopted. 

In  what  the  Washington  Post  calls  a 
thoroughly  snarled  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, the  motion  was  carried  by  a  scant 
majority,  if  any.  The  Chair's  con- 
science is  the  best  Judge  of  whether  a 
majority,  much  less  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority  was  obtained.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  interesting  to  listen  to 
the  vote  on  a  tape.  For  Mr.  Evans,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  he  would  con- 
sider it  a  favor  were  the  chamber  to 
permit  him  to  listen  to  a  tape  of  the 
meeting,  especially  the  final  phase  of  It. 

In  short,  the  api>earance  to  Impartial 
observers  present  at  the  convention  was 
not  exactly  one  of  democracy  In  action. 
However,  that  is  not  my  only  point  In 
calling  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  matter. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  been 
running  all  over  the  country  saying  that 
agriculture,  biisinesmen  and  labor  sup- 
port HR.  9900.  If  you  peruse  the 
record  as  stated  above,  it  becomes  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce of  the  United  States  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  said  to  support  this  bill.  In 
fact,  no  major  overall  business  organiza- 
tion favors  it.  The  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  In  a  report  riddled 
with  dissension  and  separate  statements 
generally  favors  the  one -third  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  tariff  reductions  but 
opposes  the  two-thirds  dealing  with  sub- 
sidies. The  NAM  has  no  position  on  the 
tariff  section  and  opposes  the  two-thirds 
dealing  with  subsidies.  Thus,  anyone 
who  says  or  gives  the  Impression  that 
there  is  broad  business  support  for  this 
bill  is  incorrect. 


TVA  Payments  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Total  $438,133,337  in  Fiscal  Year 
1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8. 1962 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  fig- 
ures have  shown  again  conclusively  that 
past  investment  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  is  soimd  and  that  the  TVA 
is  self -liquidating  and  that  its  electric 
power  program  is  self-sustaining. 

Payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
fiscal  year  1963  are  estimated  to  total 
$48,500,000,  all  from  power  proceeds. 
This  will  bring  total  payments  to  date 
from  TVA  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
$438,133,337. 

Of  this  total  payment,  $396,605,917  Is 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  electric  power 
and  the  remainder,  $41,527,420,  is  from 
nonpower  proceeds.  Very  few,  if  any, 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
make  such  payments  into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  none  have  a  better  record 
of  making  its  payments  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pleasing  to  again  re- 
port that  the  TVA  is  not  only  paying 
for  Itself,  but  is  also  making  substantial 
payments  to  the  Treasury  in  the  form 
of  dividends  on  the  great  development 
in  the  public  interest. 

In  this  connection,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  TVA  repayments 
into  the  Treasury  for  the  Record.  The 
statement  follows: 

TVA  Patments  TO  U.8.  Tkkasi4t  From 
Power  Proceeds 

Prior  to  August  6,  1969,  payment,  to  the 
Treasury  from  power  proceeds  were  made 
purauant  to  section  26  of  the  TVA  Act  and 
title  n  of  the  Gtovernment  Corporation.  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1948.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, payments  totaling  $250,131,519  were 
made  toward  reduction  of  the  Treasury's 
investment  In  TVA  power  facilities.  Of 
these  payments.  $185,059,019  represents  re- 
duction of  the  appropriation  investment  in 
power  facilities  and  $65,072,500  represents 
retirement  of  bonds  sold  by  TVA  to  the 
Treasury  prior  to  1942  under  sections  15,  15a, 
and  15c  of  the  TVA  Act. 

As  amended  on  August  6.  1959,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  provides  for 
paymente,  beginning  in  fiscal  year   1961,  of 


stipulated  minimum  annual  amounts  as  re- 
ductions of  the  appropriation  investment  In 
TVA  power  facilitle.  until  a  total  of  $1  mil- 
lion, exclusive  of  previous  payments,  .hall 
have  been  repaid.  The  amended  act  al«> 
provides  for  pa3mient8  to  the  Treasury  of  a 
return  on  the  appropriation  Investment  In 
the  power  program.  The  total  to  be  palrt 
annually  is  determined  by  applying  to  the 
unrepaid  appropriation  Investment  the  com- 
puted average  Interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  its  total  marketable  public 
obligations  as  of  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.  Ehirlng  flMal  year  1961  pay- 
ments were  made  to  the  Tteasury  of  $41,- 
432,398  as  a  return  on  the  appropriation  In- 
vestment In  the  nature  of  a  dividend  and 
$10  million  applied  to  reduction  of  the  ap- 
propriation investment.  The  1962  estimate, 
of  payments  to  the  IVeasury  from  TVA 
power  proceeds  Include  $86,642,000  a.  a  re- 
turn on  the  appropriation  Investment  m  the 
nature  of  a  dividend  and  $10  million  as  a 
reduction  of  the  appropriation  Investment. 
For  1963  the  corresponding  eetlmate.  of  such 
payments  are  $38,500,000  and  $10  million, 
respectively.  The  repayable  appropriation 
Investment  as  of  June  30,  1963,  Is  estimated 
at  $970  million. 

TVA    PAYMENTS    TO    THE   VJB.    TREASURY 

Payments  to  the  Treastiry  for  fiscal  year 
1963  are  estimated  at  $48,600,000,  all  from 
power  proceed..  This  will  bring  total  pay- 
ments from  TVA  to  the  Treamry  to  $438,- 
133,337.  of  which  $396,605,917  I.  from  power 
proceed,  and  $41,527,420  from  nonpower 
proceeds.  Of  the  payments  from  power 
proceeds.  $65,072,500  represents  retirement 
of  bond.  Issued  prior  to  1943,  $215,069,019 
repreMnts  reduction  of  the  appropriation  m- 
vestment  in  power  facilitle.,  and  $116,474,- 
398  represents  a  return  on  nich  Investment 
in  the  nature  of  dividend.. 


TVA:  A  Dream  Conic  Tnie 
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Mr. 


Tuesday,  May  8. 1962 
EVINS.      Mr.    Speaker,    imder 


unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  have  an  ar- 
ticle by  our  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hill,  of  Alabama,  who  is  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  TVA  Act.  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcord.  The  article 
follows : 

TVA :  A  DREAM  Come  True  f<»  Lister  Hill — 
A  Creator 

(By  Lister  Hill.  U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama) 

"What  Is  past  is  prolog." 

For  me  there  Is  no  eKaplng  this  reminder. 

Every  evening  as  I  drive  to  my  home  from 
the  Capitol  In  Washington,  D.C.,  I  pas.  the 
Archives  Building.  The  Inscription  may  be 
shadowed  in  the  dusk — that  does  not  mat- 
ter. I  know  it  is  there.  I  have  read  It  often. 
It  is  the  poet's  way  of  Maying  that  no  day  and 
no  act  stands  alone,  that  juat  a.  the  past 
has  shaped  the  present,  eo  decisions  of  to- 
day will  expand  or  will  contract  the  horizons 
of  the  future. 

To  an  often  busy  legislator  this  Is  a  sober- 
ing reflection.  It  can  be  a  Miurce  of  comfort, 
too.  For  it  turns  my  thoughts  to  some  activi- 
ties of  yesterday  which  were  prolog  to 
achievements  of  today  and  are  basic  to  the 
progress  of  tomorrow. 

It  leads  me  to  review  the  story  of  TVA. 

Throughout  my  service  In  the  Congreu, 
TVA  has  been  one  of  my  major  concerns.     I 
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was  tb«  autbor  In  the  House  of  the  bill 
erMiUfif  TVA,  and  a  member  of  tbe  confer- 
ence In  which  the  dllTerenoea  between  House 
and  Senate  Tersloiia  were  adjusted. 

oiTLT  msfBxa 

Today  I  am  the  only  member  of  that  com- 
mlttee  stlU  serving  in  the  Congress.  I  am 
the  only  one  who,  year  by  year,  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  testing  the  progress  of  the 
preeent  by  the  expectations  of  the  past. 

When  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill 
May  18,  1083,  a  new  way  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  function  in  the  field  of  resource 
development  had  been  created.  A  Govern- 
ment corporation  was  established,  with  its 
headquarters  in  the  region,  not  Ln  Washing- 
ton, empowered  to  see  the  resoiirces  of  na- 
ture as  a  whole,  to  respect  the  interrelation 
of  land  and  forests,  minerals  and  water,  and 
to  develop  them  together  that  the  people  of 
the  region  might  have  a  better  life,  and  the 
area  itself  contribute  its  fuJl  share  to  the 
Nation's  strength. 

We  gave  the  Board  of  the  new  agency 
certain  specific  instructions  and  some  gen- 
eral power  to  use  in  achieving  the  objectives. 
We  tiimed  over  to  them  the  World  War  I 
properties  at  Muscle  Shoals  in  north  Ala- 
bama.    This    was    the    beginning. 

ASSETS  TVS  nrHniTEo 

We  directed  TVA  to  use  the  chemical  plant 
for  the  development  of  new  and  better 
kinds  ot  fertiliser,  and  to  make  the  power 
at  Wilson  Dam  available  to  the  people  for  use 
on  their  farms  and  in  their  homes.  These 
were  the  assets  TVA  inherited. 

The  chemical  facilities  were  Idle  In  193.1. 
and  the  power  produced  at  Wilson  Dam  was 
being  sold  to  a  private  company  for  resale  to 
its  consumers  at  a  profit.  Today  at  Muscle 
Sihoala  more  than  a  thousand  men  and 
women  are  at  work,  engaged  in  a  progrsun 
of  research  and  development  which  has 
achieved  vast  improvements  In  fertilizer 
production  and  use  throughout  the  United 
States,  steadily  improving  the  quality  and 
reducing  the  cost  to  farmers  of  this  essential 
tool  In  agriculture. 

Wilson  Dam  now  is  part  of  a  great  system 
of  river  control.  Including  more  than  30 
dams,  a  system  which  has  as  lu  primary  ob- 
jectives the  creation  of  a  channel  for  navi- 
gation, the  reduction  of  danger  from  floods. 
and  the  generation  of  electricity  fur  the 
people  to  use.  Now  TVA  has  been  at  work 
for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  The  past 
has  shaped  the  preeent,  and  resulu  are  plain 
to  see. 

When  I  visit  the  valley  today  I  watch  great 
barges  moving  in  proceaalon  on  the  tranquil 
river,  new  Industries  arising  on  the  water- 
front, and  I  remember  the  vagrant  river  of 
1933,  the  wornout  Ijuid  on  its  banks. 

Fields  and  pastures  lie  green  in  the  sun 
today  where  once  were  barren,  gullied  acres. 
I  see  the  harvesting  of  trees  planted  In  the 
great  program  of  reforestation  Initiated  by 
TVA.  already  nourishing  the  growing 
strength  of  new  industries  based  on  wood 
utilization,  adding  to  the  Jobs  they  create. 
the  Income  they  afford,  insuring  that  the 
basic  land  resource  of  the  area  will  be  ever 
more  productive. 

Most  of  all.  my  spirit  Is  lifted  when  I 
drive  through  the  countryside  In  early  eve- 
ning Then  I  see  the  lights  go  on  In  barn 
and  kitchen  and  farm  house  parlor.  High 
on  the  hills,  deep  In  the  coves,  a  pattern  of 
welcome  gleams  1  remember  then  how  dark 
It  used  to  be.  To  me  thoee  lights,  that  hour. 
will  always  be  a  salute  of  recognition  to  the 
memory  of  George  Norrls. 

HIS  DaXAM 

For  this  was  his  dream,  a  dream  he  taught 
his  colleagues  to  share  In  the  years  he  led  the 
nght  for  TVA.  The  lights  which  glow  from 
the  farmhouse  windows  Illuminate  an  are.* 
far  wider  than  the  farmyard. 


They  give  meaning  to  the  statistics  whic^ 
report  the  growth  in  electricity  use  in  the 
area  served  by  TVA,  a  record  of  progress  un- 
rivaled In  history,  at  any  place  or  In  any 
time,  a  demonstration  of  what  happens  when 
a  powM'  system  Is  developed  and  is  operated 
as  a  part  of  a  total  program  of  resource  de- 
velopment. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  tlie  generation 
grown  to  maturity  since  TVA  began  knows 
what  life  was  like  before:  If  they  understand 
what  It  means  when  It  Is  reported  that  the 
number  of  domestic  consumers  in  the  region 
has  expanded  from  about  300.000  In  1933  to 
more  than  1.300.000  today;  that  their  average 
annual  use  of  electricity  has  grown  from 
600  to  more  than  9.000  klluwatt-hours.  that 
nearly  98  percent  of  the  farms  now  have  elec- 
tricity, where  only  3  percent  were  served  lu 
1933. 

When  I  read  those  figures  I  know  a  mo- 
ment of  deep  gratitude  to  the  management  of 
TVA.  These  statistics  tell  a  story  of  dreams 
come  true,  of  achievement  outraclng  expecta- 
tions. 

They  tell  the  story  of  well-Unhted  homes 
and  bams  and  schools  and  churches,  of  elec- 
tric kitchens  replacing  wood-burning  stoves, 
of  faucets  Installed  Instead  of  pumps,  of 
water  systems  on  the  farm,  of  year-round 
refrigeration,  and  the  use  of  farm  equip- 
ment of  kinds  unknown  In  1933 

They  measure  the  spread  of  air  condition- 
ing and  electric  house  heating  They  prom- 
ise better  health,  better  homes,  an  environ- 
ment that  is  the  guarantee  of  progress,  of 
more  Jobs  and  a  better  Income  for  the  peo- 
ple. This  Is  precisely  what  we  hoped  an 
abundant  supply  of  low-cost  electricity 
would  accomplish. 

OtTTKACXD  EXPECTATIONS 

Already  the  record  of  TVA  has  ouUaced 
our  expectations.  Just  as  the  region's  demand 
for  energy  has  outstripped  the  capacity  of 
the  river  to  provide  It.  So  ooal.  another  nat- 
ural resource.  Is  releasing  Its  hoarded  energy 
to  add  to  the  region's  power  resource 

To  produce  low-cost  energy  by  steam 
generation  would  have  required  a  miracle  In 
1933.  Today  we  know  It  requires  courage, 
the  coiu-age  to  Introduce  American  suppliers 
to  the  stimulus  of  foreign  competition,  to 
expose  collusion  when  It  occurs  In  bidding 
It  requires  enterprise  to  push  for  the  design 
of  larger  and  more  efDcient  units  and  to 
discover  the  most  economic  locations  for 
their  Installation. 

It  requires  imagination  to  develop  new 
types  of  contracts  for  coal  supply  and 
delivery. 

Most  of  all  It  requires  ceaseless  devotion 
to  that  Injunction  George  Norrls  drafted  so 
long  ago,  the  provision  Instructing  TTVA  to 
provide  electric  energy  to  the  homes  and 
farms  of  the  area  at  the  lowest  possible 
rules  The  lowest  possible  rates  mean  the 
lowest  possible  costs,  for  rates  must  cover 
costs,  including  the  cost  of  money.  It  is 
nut  easy  in  the  face  of  rising  prices.  But 
TVA  has  demonstrated  that  It  can  be  done 

Because  production  coets  have  been  held 
down  and  use  has  been  Increased,  today  the 
average  cost  of  electricity  to  the  domestic 
consumer  on  the  TVA  system  Is  leas  than  a 
cent  a  kilowatt-hour  and  on  July  11.  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  Senator  Norrls' 
birth,  a  new  low  rate  could  be  announced 
by  TVA  to  be  available  for  dlstrlbuuirs  to 
apply  It  was  named  for  him,  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  vitality  of  the  progr:im  he 
Initiated  and  to  the  ndeltty  with  which  it 
Is  administered  by  TVA. 

A     LONG     WAT 

This  region  has  come  a  long  w.iy  since 
1933  We  have  a  Ii>ng  way  to  go  before  we 
can  proclaim  that  our  resotirces  are  de- 
veloped to  their  full  potential,  that  there 
are  jobs  enough  In  Industry  and  trade  and 
services  to  abs<5rb  nur  manpower  as  It  is  re- 
leased   by    more    cfflclent    farming   practices 


But  to  me  the  road  ahead  sesms  clsar  and 
the  future  bright  with  promise.  I  know 
what  has  been  accomplished  since  1033. 

But  a  total  program  of  rssourcs  dsvelop- 
ment  requires  the  efforts  of  all  the  people 
and  all  their  institutions.  It  demands  the 
wholehearted  participation  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Its  succees  depends 
upon  the  cooperation  of  Individuals  in  their 
private  undertakings  and  together  in  all 
their  associations.  A  Federal  agency  can- 
not do  the  Job  alone  It  can  only  lead  the 
way. 

There  is  a  tremendous  Job  ahead.  This 
Is  not  the  time  for  the  people  to  relax  their 
own  efforts,  or  for  their  energies  to  be  di- 
verted In  pursuit  of  panaceas  which  others 
are  expected  to  provide.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  tools  provided  over  the  last  quarter 
century  should  be  used  with  Increased  seal. 

Then  continued  regional  growth  will  be 
assured  and  economic  opportunity  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  This  U  a  time  for  us  to 
remember  that  the  past  was  only  prolog  to 
the  future 


J«liB  H.  Breck,  lac^  of  SpriM^ieU,  MmM., 
CBS  TeievisioB  Network,  aad  Ifor 
StraTinsky  CoBmeadoil  for  Briafiaf 
Premiere  Presentatioa  of  "Noak  aad 
the  Flood"  to  Viewers  oa  Jue  14 
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IN  IHE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESCNTATIVVS 

Tuesday.  May  8, 1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years,  the  AmericAti  tele- 
vision Industry  and  its  product  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism  and.  in 
fact,  the  medium  has  been  characterized 
by  some  as  a  vast  wasteland. 

As  the  result  of  this  reported  state  of 
afTairs.  there  have  t>een  many  construc- 
tive efforts  on  the  part  of  the  present 
administration  and  members  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  improve  the  quality 
and  scope  of  television  as  a  medium  of 
communication,  entertainment,  and  edu- 
cation. 

As  the  Record  shows.  I  personally 
have  been  an  active  proponent  of  the  bill 
requiring  television  set  manufacturers 
to  equip  all  sets  to  receive  ultrahigh 
frequency  television,  which  would,  in 
effect,  open  the  door  for  expanded 
educational  television  opportunities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  sincere  efforts  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  brimches 
of  the  Government  to  upgrade  thtt  new 
medium,  careful  note  should  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  and  have  been 
over  the  past  several  years  a  number  of 
programs  of  which  the  television  in- 
dustry can  be  enormously  proud.  These 
programs,  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics 
and  cultural  leaders,  can  stand  proudly 
beside  any  being  produced  in  the  world 
today 

Each  of  the  Nation's  three  major  tel- 
evision networks  have  and  are  on  occa- 
sion producing  shows  that  have  ascend- 
ed to  the  highest  of  cultural  levels.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  frequency 
of  such  programs  has  been  greatly  ac- 
ct'lerated  over  the  past  2  years. 
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In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
efforts  of  the  CBS  television  network 
and  one  of  the  country's  leading  manu- 
facturers of  hair  care  preparations,  John 
H.  Breck,  Inc.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
bring  worthwhile  entertainment  with 
Rieat  cultural  appeal  to  the  millions  of 
American  television  viewers.  For  the 
past  year,  this  same  network  and  spon- 
sor have  presented  a  series  of  programs 
that  have  consistently  earned  high 
praise  for  their  excellence  and  good 
taste.  Even  before  this,  the  same  spon- 
sor, on  other  networks,  has  brought  fine 
television  entertainment,  suitable  for 
viewing  by  all  of  the  family,  into  the 
many  homes  of  America.  In  my  opinion, 
CBS  and  Breck  will  again  be  performing 
a  noteworthy  public  service  when,  on 
the  evening  of  June  14,  they  offer  the 
premiere  presentation  of  "Noah  and  the 
FHood."  an  original  work  in  music,  dance 
and  drama  created  around  a  Just-com- 
pleted work  by  the  world's  greatest  liv- 
ing composer,  Igor  Stravinsky. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Stravinsky,  his 
colleague.  George  Balanchine,  the  noted 
choreographer,  and  the  other  distin- 
guished artists  could  have  had  this  pre- 
miere on  any  medium — the  theater  or  the 
concert  hall,  for  instance.  Instead,  they 
chose  television  as  the  medium  for  the 
first  showing  of  this  important  cultural 
achievement.  Mr.  Stravinsky,  nearly 
80  years  old  and  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
arts,  chose  television  for  the  premiere  in 
the  belief  that  his  work  should  be  heard 
and  seen  by  the  greatest  possible  au- 
dience. In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  way 
of  democracy  whereby  the  benefits  of 
education  and  culture  are  available  to 
all,  regardless  of  economic  status. 

I  believe  that  the  CBS  television  net- 
work, John  H.  Breck,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Igor 
Stravinsky  all  should  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  toward  bringing  this  pro- 
gram to  the  American  people  and  that  it 
is  hoped  that  this  event  will  encourage 
and  inspire  future  television  programs  of 
equal  merit,  so  that  the  medium  can  no 
longer  be  considered  "a  vast  wasteland." 


The  Tokyo  Raiders:  A  Symbol  for 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8, 1962 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  for  a  moment 
to  take  note  of  a  memorable  occasion  of 
the  past  month,  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  who  were  there. 

This  was  the  20th  annual  reunion  of 
the  Tokyo  raiders. 

In  the  month  of  April  1942,  the  United 
States  was  locked  In  a  mortal  struggle 
with  the  Axis  Powers.  The  surprise  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  was  then  nearly  5 
months  into  history,  and  an  angered 
America  was  still  arming.  The  greatest 
of  haste  still  seemed  not  to  give  us  ac- 


tion— and  the  Nation,  wounded  and  en- 
raged— wanted  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
enemy. 

Then  came  the  news. 

American  airmen  had  bombed  the 
Japanese  homeland. 

Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Kobe,  and 
Nagoya  had  been  hit  by  American  bombs. 
Our  aircraft,  said  President  Roosevelt, 
had  taken  off  from  Shangri-La. ' 

It  was  a  year  later  that  the  War  De- 
partment released  the  facts.  The  full 
story  of  the  brilliant  and  daring  opera- 
tion, Jointly  planned  and  Jointly  exe- 
cuted by  the  Navy  and  the  Army  Air 
Force,  took  its  place  in  the  annals  of  our 
history. 

In  1942,  however,  America  hailed  this 
raid  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  To 
them,  it  was  our  promise  of  victory;  to 
them,  it  foi-etold  the  surrender  ceremony 
3  years  later  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

It  was  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle,  who 
organized  and  commanded  this  opera- 
tion. It  stands  as  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  filled 
with  achievements.  By  nature,  and  by 
professional  training,  James  H.  Doolittle 
filled  to  perfection  the  role  he  chose  for 
his  life. 

It  was  a  broad  role,  and  it  remains  so 
today.  The  daring  aviator,  the  doctor 
of  science,  the  Air  Force  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, and  now  forging  ahead  into  space 
technology,  James  H.  Doolittle  is  among 
our  most  distinguished  Americans. 

The  men  he  commanded,  and  who  flew 
the  raid  against  Japan  with  him,  are 
now  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Their 
original  numbers  have  thinned  some- 
what, from  an  original  80  to  56 — attri- 
tion began  on  the  raid  itself.  To  all  of 
them,  for  what  they  did  and  for  what 
they  are  today,  the  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  Their  contributions  will  be 
long  remembered. 

Annually  these  raiders  meet  to  honor 
the  memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives, 
to  renew  old  friendships,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  some  activity  which  they  feel 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Nation  or  to 
the  community  in  which  they  meet,  and 
to  the  Air  Force. 

This  year  the  reunion  was  held  at  the 
Club  Del  Mar  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
on  April  19  to  21.  The  raider  chairman 
for  all  general  arrangements  this  year 
was  Col.  Jack  A.  Sims,  who  is  Chief  of 
the  Air  Force  Liaison  OflQce,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Because  of  the  raiders'  deep  respect 
and  affection  for  their  inspirational  lead- 
er and  because  it  was  their  most  impor- 
tant 20th  anniversary,  they  honored 
General  Doolittle  by  establishing  in  his 
name  a  $1,500  educational  scholarship 
in  science  at  UCLA.  This  project,  the 
raiders  feel,  is  in  keeping  with  the  na- 
tional interest  to  further  the  U.S.  scien- 
tific educational  effort. 

The  student  selected  to  receive  this 
scholarship  was  Robert  Paul  Wilcke,  of 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  Mr.  Wilcke  was  a 
good  choice,  for  he  is  oriented  toward 
those  goals  and  principles  which  Jimmy 
Doolittle  has  through  the  years  so  honor- 
ably exemplified.  This  youth  is  an  out- 
standing student  who  has  his  sights  set 
on  future  aerospace  scientific  efforts. 


It  was,  therefore,  fitting  that  the  main 
speaker  on  their  program  be  a  person 
who  could  tell  why  this  scholarship  was 
so  important  and  one  who  could  speak 
on  the  scientific  education  needs  of  to- 
day. This  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Miller,  of  California,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  Mr.  Miller  has 
proved  to  be  a  vigorous  and  enthusiastic 
leader  and  is  keenly  aware  of  the  role 
science  and  technology  are  placing  in 
shaping  America's  future  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  development.  Under 
his  leadership  the  House  Space  Commit- 
tee will  study  the  many  tooad  scientific 
problems  facing  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Miller's  speech  to  the  Doolittle 
Tokyo  Raiders  and  to  the  Nation  stands 
as  testimony  of  Chairman  Miller's  in- 
terest and  concern  about  the  future  of 
American  scientific  education  and  as  a 
message  that  all  Americans  should  seri- 
ously heed. 

In  order  to  afford  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity to  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I,  under  unanimous  consent,  in- 
sert a  copy  of  Mr.  Miller's  address  in 
the  Record: 

General  Doolittle,  dlstlng^olshed  guests, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  this  is  indeed  a 
momentous  occasion.  The  30th  anniversary 
of  the  first  air  strilce  of  World  War  11  against 
the  heartland  of  the  Japanese  Empire  Is  of 
great  personal  interest  to  me  because  I 
represent  Alameda  where  your  great  General 
Doolittle  was  born  and  received  his  early 
schooling,  and  where  your  group  jumped  off 
from  the  continental  United  States  for  the 
historic  undertaking. 

This  anniversary  occtirs  at  a  period  in  our 
national  history  when  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation  and  the  men  who  lead  It  are  being 
sorely  tested. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  anniversary  comes 
at  a  time  when  we  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  courage  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  men 
here  In  this  room  and  by  thoee  coou-ades 
who  have  gone  to  their  Maker  since  those 
grim  days  of  20  years  ago. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  within  the 
soul  of  this  Nation  resides  an  unconquerable 
spirit  that  gives  ftill  meaning  to  the  price 
that  has  been  paid  to  keep  that  spirit  alive 
and  fiourlshing.  Tou,  who  flew  on  that  first 
strike  in  1943  led  by  your  great  conunander. 
General  Doolittle,  continue  today  to  ex- 
pend your  energies,  your  spirit,  and  fervor 
in  helping  this  favored  land  to  achieve  its 
objectives. 

Today  you  are  awarding  a  scholarship  to 
a  young  man  who  is  representative  of  the 
next  generation  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  future  growth  of  America.  You  have 
by  this  award  recognized  both  tacitly  and 
specifically  that  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  is  so  very  dependent  upon  the 
knowledge  and  capabilities  at  the  people 
who  will  contribute  to  it. 

It  is  particularly  sic^nlflcant  that  this 
scholarship  is  directed  toward  scientific  and 
technical  training,  for  this  highlights  a  very 
serious  problem  confronting  the  United 
States,  the  solution  of  which  can  have  direct 
and  material  effects  upon  the  future  prog- 
ress and  stunrlTal  of  our  country  as  a  com- 
munity of  free  people. 

I  am  referring  to  the  problem  of  meeting 
the  current  and  future  requirements  for  sci- 
entists and  engineers  fundamentally  neces- 
sary for  achieving  our  national  objectives, 
not  only  in  the  special  fields  of  space  ex- 
ploration and  defense,  but  also  In  maintain- 
ing the  public  welfare  at  the  unprecedented 
levels  of  standards  that  have  become  the  envy 
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of  Um  world  and  Um  (rMt««t  advertiJMin«nt 
for  tlM  mooMB  at  oar  way  of  life. 

It  ^♦ffi— **  qnlt*  wrMaat  woum  time  afo 
that  tlia  PiTtoi  Union  oouM  aohlava  aco- 
nomJe  and  WlUtary  parity  with  tha  Unltad 
States  only  hy  laaana  of  tachnoloclcal 
achiavainaat.  Thla  could  ba  done  by  in- 
creaaing  manyfold  tha  nuxnban  of  eclentiata, 
enflnaers.  and  techniclani  available  to  the 
SoTlet  aconomy. 

The  SoTlet  scientific  educational  effort  re- 
calTad  such  ooooentratad  amphaala  following 
World  War  II  that  today  RiiaaU  is  producing 
annually  two  to  thraa  times  as  many  scien- 
tists and  tachnlclans  aa  wa  are.  Further - 
nvora,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  Soviet 
Union  fully  intends  to  accelerate  further 
this  educational  effort,  thereby  making  clear 
that  sotanca  and  teehnolofy  have  the  primary 
mlsalon  of  supporting  tha  Soviet  mlaalon  to 
eommunlaa  and  dominate  the  world  through 
overwhelming  economic  and  military  forcea. 

Let  BM  offer  you  soma  concrete  evidence 
of  tha  Soviet  programs.  In  1059.  of  the  total 
graduates  from  Ruaalan  institutes  of  higher 
leamlag.  67  parcant  took  bachelor  degrees  In 
sclanca.  engineering,  and  special  fields  of 
applied  science,  as  opposed  to  34  percent  of 
U.S.  graduates  In  the  same  fields. 

A  report  of  Soviet  education  and  profes- 
sional employment  recently  published  by  the 
National  Science  l^mndation  uncovers  many 
significant  facts.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  average  schooling  o(  the  Russian 
people  la  about  4  years,  as  compared  to  1 1 
years  hare.  This  U  because  In  the  Soviet 
Union  only  7  percent  of  each  age  group 
oompietea   a    higher    education   curriculum. 

But.  although  the  U.S.S.R.  has  about  half 
the  total  nimiber  of  higher  education  gradu- 
ates than  we  do.  it  haa  a  greater  number  of 
prof ssainn sis  In  scientific,  engineering,  and 
applied  aelenca  fields.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  experlanclng  a  rate  of  growth  In  theoe 
categories  that  Is  more  than  triple  that  uf 
tha  United  States. 

Specifically,  we  produce  about  90.000  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  applied  science  stu- 
dents of  bachelor  and  graduate  degrees  each 
year;   the  Soviet  Union.  190.000. 

And  all  available  Informatlou  and  statis- 
tical evidence  support  an  estimate  that  the 
Soviet  system  will  be  producing  professional 
graduates  at  tha  rata  of  250.000  a  year  before 
the  end  of  this  decade.  Out  of  this  mass 
will  come  refinement  that  can  pose  a  threat 
to  the  free  world. 

These  data  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  chal- 
lenge with  which  this  country  will  be  faced 
In  the  near  future.  And  a  qualitative  eval- 
uation— which  always  tends  to  be  built  upun 
highly  subjective  Judgments — places  the 
Russian  graduatea  of  all  levels  and  disci- 
plines well  on  a  par  with  those  coming  from 
our  own  Institutions.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  completely  governnxent -supported 
educational  system  producing  professionally, 
although  narrowly,  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  whoae  efforts  in  every  technologi- 
cal field,  also  state -supported,  will  be  directed 
toward  furthering  the  Soviet  national  pro- 
grams and  Ideological  objectives. 

There  la  no  need  for  me  to  analyze  our 
own  educational  systems:  you  are  all 
thoroughly  familiar  with  that  field.  Here, 
we  are  free  from  Government  limitations  uf 
career  choices  and  our  graduates  from  higher 
institutions  find  their  own  niche  in  our 
economy.  Here.  Individual  talents,  whether 
in  the  arts  or  In  the  sciences  can  be  de- 
veloped and  refined  with  equal  opportunity, 
and  their  usefulness  Is  limited  only  by  the 
extent  to  which  our  economy  can  utilize 
them. 

Thus  it  Is  extremely  heartening  to  realize 
that  in  our  national  community,  character- 
ized and  dignified  In  human  terms  by  free- 
dom of  choice,  that  we  have  achieved  the 
highest  levels  of  technological  and  scientific 
accomplishment  In  history.     And  it  has  been 


our  educational  systems  that   have  made  a 
major   contribution   to  tlat   achievement. 

But  now  we  become  aware  of  the  con- 
stantly growing  need  of  our  Clove  nment 
and  Industrial  resources  for  special  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  Inventiveness  In  tlM  fields 
of  science,  engineering,  and  the  applied 
sclencsa  that  has  resulted  from  the  demand 
placed  upon  our  society  by  the  challenges  of 
the  age  we  live  in.  Heavy  commltmenu  Ut 
expand  our  military  defense  capabllltlea.  uur 
national  space  programs,  consumer  require- 
ments, and  industrial  innovations  have  all 
placed  unprecedented  demands  up<>n  our 
lechnologlcal  resources  and  talents 

How  can  we  as  a  nation  meet  the.se  de- 
mands and  develop,  to  the  fullest  pmctlcal 
extent.  our  national  potentials'  Only 
through  Increa-slng  slgnlflrantly  the  numbtrrs 
of  sclentiflc  and  engineering  gr.iduates  of 
advanced  educational  Institutions  who  ran 
be  absorbed  It  will  take  the  talents  edu- 
cation, know-how  and  experience  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women  to 
.satisf;,  the  nerd.-i  of  our  burgeoning  economy 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  where  we  stand.  In 
1959  we  had  a  total  of  1,006300  scientists 
and  er\gineer8  employed  In  our  civilian  econ- 
omy By  1970  It  Is  estimated  that  we  wtU 
need  2  032,000  scientists  and  engineers  This 
Is  a  percentage  Increase  nf  85  4  percent — 
which  totals  93S.0OO  graduates-  over  a  period 
of  U  years.  This  would  require  an  a. eruge 
of  85  OOO  yearly  graduates 

Yet.  although  total  university  and  coll«R<' 
new  rei?l8tratlons  Increased  la«t  year  by  12  4 
percent  over  the  previous  year  freshman 
stclente  and  engineering  enrollment  actually 
decreased  from  the  previous  year  Hence  the 
percentage  of  engineering  and  science  de- 
cree ctndldates  to  total  enrollment  is  de- 
crea-slng  The  rate  of  growth  in  pri.>duciii|{ 
scientifically  trained  manpower  *e  urgently 
need  Is  not  occurring 

How  Is  the  Federal  Oovernm^nt  attatklng 
these  problems'  President  Kennedy  haa 
taken  poaltlve  action  by  directing  his  .icien- 
tltlc  advisers  to  study  the  whole  national 
problem  and  to  report  to  him  at  the  earliest 
date  on  what  steps  the  United  states,  in- 
cluding both  Government  and  civilian  or- 
ganizations, can  take  to  reverse  this  trend 
and  increase  our  resources  In  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  shortest   possible  time 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  long 
been  In  the  forefront  of  analyzing  the  prob- 
lem and  supplying  Oovermnent  agencies  with 
comprehensive  and  cogent  statistical  infor- 
mation 

T^e  Department  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  has  done  and  is  doing  yeoman  work 
In  assisting  the  many  educational  systemx 
throughout  the  country  to  broaden  oppor- 
tunities for  sclentiflc  training  awaken 
student  Interest,  and  stimulate  dormant 
talents. 

Whatever  steps  the  Oovernment  may 
take,  whatever  legislation  Congress  may  en- 
act In  the  future,  to  overcome  the  threat- 
ening shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
the  result  will  be  more  than  solely  the 
achievement  of  a  solution  to  a  thoroughly 
pragmatic  problem.  It  will  be  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  intellectual  growth  of  our 
children,  which  will  Inevitably,  under  our 
system  of  free  peoples  governing  themselves, 
lead  to  an  enlighteiied  citizenry  That  is 
the  anathema  of  communism  It  is  the  en- 
lightened people  who  clearly  perceive  the 
truth  and  have  the  unquenchable  will  to 
follow   it. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  establishment 
of  this  scholarship  I  think  It  manifests 
your  deep  desire  to  contrlbvtte  In  a  material 
way  to  the  betterment  of  our  Nation.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come 
yovir  organization  will  serve  as  a  model  to 
similar  groups  elsewhere  in  taking  positive 
steps  to  preserve  the  United  States  &s  a 
leader  of  the  free  world 


You  men  who  are  on  the  roater  ot  great 
"firsts"  in  peace  and  war,  such  as  Orvllle 
and  Wllbu--  Wright.  Lindbergh,  and  Colonel 
nietin.  have  risen  to  meet  the  greateat  chal- 
lenges asked  of  you  by  your  country  and  by 
yourselves  There  can  be  no  hlghar  acco- 
lade than  this 


Latia  America :  Threat  aad  PrMusc 


IiIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  tvxas 

IN   I  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1. 1962 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distifiguished  colieague  and  my  fellow 
Texan,  Hon,  Jim  Wiicht,  has  written  a 
most  incisive  article  which  appears  In 
the  May  1»62  Issue  of  MarykiwU  maga- 
zine. This  U  the  pubUcaUon  of  the 
MaryknoU  Fathers,  the  Catholic  Foreign 
Mission  Society  ol  America. 

Mr.  WmcHT  s  article  deals  with  LaUn 
.\merica.  Its  threat  aiKl  Its  promise.  He 
has  been  deeply  interested  In  the  subject 
(or  many  years  and  obviously  has  given 
careful  thought  to  the  preparation  of 
this  article.  Because  of  the  sreat  Im- 
portance of  the  problem  to  our  entire 
Nation,  and  because  of  the  value  of  the 
article  prepared  by  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Wright,  I  am  Including  it  herewith  for 
pnniing  in  the  Concrcssional  Rccoro: 

I.ArtN     .^McaICA      Thscat    and    Pkomibx 
I  By    Jiu    WaiciiT) 

1o  the  south  of  us  lies  an  area,  long  neg- 
lected in  our  international  prtorltlaa,  which 
destiny  seems  to  bs\-e  linked  Inseparably  to 
the  future  well-being  of  the  Unltad  Statas. 
There,  perhaps  within  the  next  10  year*,  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  cold  war  may  well  l>e 
f-)ught.  Today  It  Is  a  power  vacuum,  a 
churning  cavildron  of  conflict,  keyed-up  emo- 
tions and  long-smothered  aspirations  gasp- 
ing for  air. 

For  the  nearly  200  million  people  who  com- 
priae  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South 
.\merioa,  the  average  life  expectancy  Is  45 
years  Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
p«>pul.aion  Is  Illiterate  Only  1  adult  In  1,000 
h.ts  C4inipleted  college. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  of  Latin  America 
Is  f>jur  limes  higher  than  ours,  but  It  has  the 
fastest  growing  population  in  the  world 
One  of  every  nine  children  t>orn  in  Latin 
.America  will  die  before  reaching  adolescence 
In  some  countries,  the  per  capita  holdings  of 
money  on  deposit  are  as  low  as  38  cents.  In 
Venezuela,  00  percent  of  the  land  is  owned 
by  3  percent  of  the  people. 

Add  to  this  picture  the  growing  awareness 
of  a  better  life  enjoyed  by  others  and  an  al- 
most savage  determination  in  young  people 
to  achieve  It  and  you  have  a  combustible 
combination  which  threatens  to  become  the 
greatest  outburst  in  history. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  at>out  it:  Latin 
America  will  not  be  denied.  The  status  quo 
«ill  give  way  Its  threadbare  cloak  Is  al- 
ready In  tatters  Change  will  come,  and  the 
shape  and  direction  of  that  change  concerns 
us  deeply  and  Intimately.  The  SO  nations 
which  make  up  Latin  America  are  not  only 
closer  to  us.  but  are  also  more  Important  to 
us  than  any  other  nation  ot  the  world. 

Take  tha  matter  of  military  dafanaa.  The 
missile  age  has  not  reduced  Ui«  nacssslty 
for  hemispheric  solidarity,  but  baa  dramatl- 
caKy  Increased  It.    Without  the  understand- 
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Ing  and  cooperation  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors. It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  almost 
Impossible,  for  us  to  operate  our  own  big 
missile  center  at  Cap*  Canaveral,  Fla.  Latin 
American  countries  with  tracking  stations 
provide  an  indispensable  link  in  our  re- 
search and  development  chain. 

Our  national  commerce,  also,  is  Insep- 
arnbly  tied  to  our  southern  neighbors  and 
dependent  upon  their  economic  health  and 
well-being.  In  spite  of  all  the  well-publi- 
cized clamor  over  trade  with  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  fact  remains  that  36  percent  of 
all  the  goods  we  sell  abroad  Is  sold  in  Latin 
America. 

Moreover,  almost  38  percent  of  all  the 
goods  we  Import  comes  from  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  The  quality  of  these  Imports 
Is  even  more  important  than  the  volume, 
since  practically  all  raw  materials  regarded 
as  strategically  necessary  to  U.S.  security — 
many  of  them  materials  which  we  do  not 
and  cannot  produce  domestically — are  to  be 
found  somewhere  In  Latin  America. 

The  Importance  of  inter-American  solidar- 
ity augurs  to  be  even  greater  in  the  future. 
Latin  America's  population  growth  is  out- 
pacing that  of  any  other  area,  and  In  1 
more  generation  is  expe<aed  to  number  300 
million.  These  people  could  quite  conceiv- 
ably hold  the  balance  of  power  In  the  two- 
way  International  struggle  now  underway. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
stability  and  friendship  of  Central  and  South 
American  governments  are  urgently  impor- 
tant to  us.  These  are  also  the  reasons  why 
we  must  face  with  great  concern  the  seeth- 
ing unrest  which  has  produced  a  Castro  In 
Cuba,  real  Marxist  threats  in  Bolivia  and 
British  Guiana  and  a  wave  of  impatience 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Obviously,  our  policies  in  the  past  have 
not  been  adequate.  Platitudinous  assur- 
ances of  friendship,  conveyed  In  stilted  dip- 
lomatic language  from  government  to  gov- 
ernment, are  not  enough.  Simply  shoring 
up  the  shaky  regimes  of  existing  governments 
in  times  of  local  crisis  is  not  enough.  There 
needs  to  be  a  new  outlook,  a  new  under- 
standing,   and    a   new   approach. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  some  searching 
questions.  Why.  on  an  Uland  Just  00  miles 
off  our  coast  which  owes  its  very  independ- 
ence to  our  sponsorship,  can  a  man  hold 
power  by  playing  cozy  games  with  the  Com- 
munists, seize  American  property,  and  make 
this  Nation  the  whipping  boy  of  his  ridic- 
ulous rantlngs?  Why  did  Costa  Rica  have 
to  flght  a  bloody  Communist  uprising  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  why  did  Guatemala 
succumb  temporarily  to  the  Soviet  lure  In 
1954?  Why  did  an  attempted  good-will  tour 
of  a  U.S  Vice  President  turn  into  a  series 
of  riots  3  years  ago?  Why  do  aspiring  LaUn 
American  politicians  so  often  find  it  neces- 
sary to  assert  their  Independence  of  North 
American  influence? 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  unmistak- 
able appeal  of  Castro's  land  reform  promises 
throughout  a  region  of  the  world  where  1.6 
percent  of  the  people  own  more  than  half 
the  tillable  acreage.  In  Cuba,  90  percent  of 
the  people  do  not  own  an  inch  of  land  or 
a  penny's  worth  of  equity  in  any  real 
property. 

In  most  Latin  American  countries,  the 
preponderant  majority  are  tenant  farmers, 
impoverished,  deeply  in  debt  and  without 
hope.  Mired  In  the  futility  of  a  20th  cen- 
tury feudalism,  they  see  no  promise  of  a 
brighter  maf^ana  through  the  slow  and  or- 
derly processes. 

Castro  has  certainly  made  cruel  promises 
which  he  cannot  possibly  fulfill.  He  has 
pointed  with  greed  and  envy-inspiring  ora- 
tory to  the  large  estates,  some  of  them  owned 
by  U.8.  Interests.  To  the  land-hungry 
masses  he  has  said.  "Follow  me,  and  I  will 
break  them  up  and  give  them  to  you." 
Surely  it  Is  an  Irredeemable  hoax. 


But  Castro  is  not  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem; he  Is  an  effect.  The  man  who  has 
given  up  hope  of  ever  achieving  his  legiti- 
mate objectives  by  cn-derly  means,  the  man 
whose  little  children  look  to  him  with  eyes 
enlarged  by  their  sunken  cheeks  and  with 
hunger  gnawing  at  their  empty  little  stom- 
achs. Is  a  desperate  man.  He  is  ripe  to  fol- 
low any  demagog  who  promises  him  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  country's  future. 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica's tragic  history  of  heartbreaking  disap- 
pointments In  corruptible  leaders.  Also  the 
United  States  has  too  often  been  identified 
In  Latin  minds  with  unpopular  and  undemo- 
cratic local  regimes,  which  have  often  dis- 
pensed our  largesse  as  though  It  were  their 
own  patronage  and  sometimes  used  our  mili- 
tary assistance  for  their  own  Internal  pur- 
poses in  the  maiuier  of  police  states. 

Part  of  the  truth  Is  that  the  people  of 
Latin  America  have  seen  in  us  the  symbol 
of  self-assumed  superiority.  The  fact  that 
we,  for  the  most  part,  have  refused  to  learn 
their  language,  and  have  required  them  in- 
stead to  use  ours  for  communications  be- 
tween us,  has  irritated  them. 

A  part  of  the  answer  lies,  of  course,  in  the 
aggressive  nature  of  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda menace.  When  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica was  forced  by  a  shortage  of  funds  in  1953 
to  abandon  its  wave  length  to  Guatemala, 
it  was  snapped  up  immediately  by  the  So- 
viets. A  few  months  later  that  country  fell 
to  the  Red  Arbenz  regime. 

Communist  China,  concentrating  on  Latin 
America  as  one  of  its  chief  targets,  la£t  year 
induced  more  than  500  Latin  American  opln- 
lonmakers  to  visit  Its  country.  Students, 
educators,  labor  leaders,  vtrriters  and  even 
political  leaders  were  given  expense-free 
trips.  Oolng  one  step  further,  Pelplng  and 
Moscow  weekly  beam  throughout  Latin 
American  countries  74  hours  of  Spanish 
broadcasts  and  38  hours  of  programs  in  Por- 
tuguese, the  language  of  Brazil,  in  which 
we  seldom  offer  any  broadcasts. 

Jos6  Flgueres,  the  former  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  In  an  article  which  appeared  in 
an  American  magazine  a  few  months  ago, 
said: 

"The  forces  we  fight  have  no  trouble  get- 
ting their  propaganda  to  our  people.  I  can 
turn  on  my  radio  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  on  my  farm  In  Coeta  Rica  and  hear  a 
strong,  clear  voice  from  Moscow  discuss  In 
faultless  Spanish  the  latest  news  of  the  day 
and  the  latest  Latin  American  problems, 
slanted  polsonously  against  Yankee  imperial- 
ists. Only  yotir  Government  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  broadcasts  from  Moscow 
and  Havana,  and  I  wonder  why  you  have 
neglected  to  do  so." 

We  do,  of  course,  have  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts.  Their  quality  is  good.  They 
have  patiently  earned  the  reputation  for 
truthfulness  and  reliability.  But  by  com- 
parison in  sheer  volume  with  the  radio 
schedules  of  our  competitors,  our  broadcast- 
ing program  Is  understaffed  and  under- 
financed. What  a  commentary  on  a  breed  of 
men  known  as  the  greatest  advertisers  and 
salesmen  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Where  do  we  start  recapturing  our  lost 
prestige  so  carefully  nurtured  over  the  years 
through  the  good  neighbor  policy?  Tlie 
agreement  at  Uruguay  last  year  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Latin  American  aid  bill  Is  a  good 
starting  place,  but  the  problem  will  not  be 
solved  by  money  alone. 

Let  us  start  by  showing  that  we  stand  tar 
something,  not  only  against  sometiiing.  Let 
us  exert  Influence  in  every  country  for  regu- 
lar, free  elections;  for  the  guarantee  of  in- 
dividual liberties;  for  nonviolent,  local  self- 
determination. 

It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  say  that  Castro's 
way  and  the  methods  of  the  Communists  are 
wrong.  Let  us  show  the  people  of  Latin 
America  that  there  Is  a  right  way  to  achieve 
their  legitimate  objectives.  Let  us  demon- 
strate to  them  that  the  best  way  to  achieve 


economic  democracy  is  through  the  frsune- 
work  ol  political  democracy  without  the  sur- 
render of  individual  rights  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

The  longstanding  bottleneck  to  widespread 
Individual  ownership  at  family  farms,  modest 
hcHnes.  and  small  businesses  has  been  the 
need  for  long-term  mortgage  credit.  Bo  far 
as  the  average  Latin  American  family  is  con- 
cerned, this  simply  has  been  nonexistent. 

We  could  demonstrate  that  land  reform 
may  l>e  achieved  without  Communist  con- 
fiscation through  a  sort  of  Latin  American 
PHA.  We  could  Join  with  friendly  govern- 
ments on  a  60-50  basis  not  in  gifts  but  in 
loans  to  tenant  farmers  to  buy  small  parcels 
of  land.  Nothing  stabilizes  a  people  like 
home  and  farm  ownership. 

We  have  already  made  a  beginning  In  this 
direction.  The  United  States  recently  an- 
notmced  credit  amounting  to  about  (50  mil- 
lion for  Peru  and  $70  million  for  Colombia, 
in  which  the  governments  of  those  nations 
participate  with  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  the  ICA  to  develop  new  land  for  agricul- 
ture and  local  loan  associations  to  encourage 
building  of  low-priced  homes  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Will  the  average  Latin  American  stand  for 
such  loans?  Will  he  be  worthy  of  this  unac- 
customed trust?  A  MaryknoU  priest,  Fr. 
Daniel  B.  McLellan,  Just  a  few  years  ago  <»-- 
ganlzed  the  first  credit  union  in  the  history 
of  Peru.  The  experts  scoffed.  "The  Indians 
are  beyond  help,"  they  said.  But  he  believed 
in  them  enough  to  start  with  23  Indians 
who  raised  the  munificent  sxmi  of  $30  among 
them. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  credit 
union  had  291  members,  a  capital  of  $15,000 
and  had  made  95  loans  without  a  single  de- 
fault. In  2  years.  It  granted  $150,000  in  loans 
with  a  bad  debt  loss  of  only  $80.  Today 
the  San  Juan  Credit  Union  has  5,000  mem- 
bers with  a  capital  of  $400,000.  After  5 
years,  207  separate  credit  unions  have  been 
created  throughout  the  nation. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  vigorously,  and  often  violently, 
opposed  efforts  of  this  kind  which  they  do 
not  control.  In  Bolivia,  for  Instance,  there 
is  evidence  that  they  inspired  physical  vio- 
lence against  agents  of  the  credit  program 
under  Bolivia-United  States  supervision,  and 
actually  forced  it  out  of  several  towns  where 
It  was  extending  needed  credit  to  farmers. 
The  promise  of  land  Is  communism's  great- 
est weapon  in  Latin  America;  the  ownership 
of  land  is  its  greatest  fear. 

There  are  many  other  and  additional  ways, 
of  course,  by  which  we  must  cultivate  anew 
the  spirit  of  friendship  and  mutual  respect 
within  the  Americas.  Let  tis  reqtilre  all  our 
Government  employees,  and  encourage  pri- 
vately employed  Americans  throughout 
Latin  America,  to  learn  the  local  language. 
Ctir  diplomats  should  stop  giving  the  im- 
pression that  they  cultivate  only  the  cream 
of  local  society — the  llmoiulne  and  fur  set — 
and  of  being  disinterested  In  the  "great  un- 
washed," the  average  people,  to  whom  the 
Soviets  are  making  their  fervid  appeal. 

Labor  leaders  in  Latin  America  are  often 
the  first  targets  of  Soviet  propaganda.  Let 
us  beat  the  Communists  by  an  exchange 
program,  which  brings  labor  leaders  here  for 
visits  to  the  homes  of  American  union  of- 
ficers and  which  brings  radio  commentators 
for  visits  with  American  newscasters,  teach- 
ers with  teachers,  and  newsmen  with  news- 
men. Let  them  see  tar  thonselves  the  free- 
dom and  high  living  standards  achieved 
under  our  system  by  their  counterparts,  and 
then  return  to  tell  this  to  their  people. 

Let  us  show.  In  deeds  as  well  as  words, 
that  we  want  not  only  to  be  understood 
but  to  understand  them.  Above  all  else,  let 
MS  keep  the  reservoir  of  good  will  that  still 
remains  by  behaving  honorably.  Let  us 
never  truckle  to  the  corrupt  nor  appear  to 
offer    bribes.    Honest    respect    begets    true 
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frtendatalp.  which  Is  Inflnltelr  better  than 
pr«t«n<le<l  aCectton. 

Moat  of  the  forcfdng  has  emphasized  the 
negatlre  factors  which  make  up  our  prob- 
lem. There  also  are  some  reasons  for  hope. 
There  U  for  us  a  latant  resetrotr  of  good 
will,  and  In  areas  where  same  progress  Is  be- 
ing made  there  Is  a  growing  sense  of  coop- 
eration. 

Mexico  Is  a  good  case  In  point.  There  have 
been  bitter  times  of  stress  between  this 
country  and  Mexico.  But  that  Is  In  the 
background  now.  Today  there  Is  a  dltterent 
atmoephere. 

To  understand  what  Is  happening,  you  al- 
most have  to  go  there,  to  "smell  the  weather 
In  the  streets."  While  In  Mexico  on  an  In- 
spection of  the  Inter- American  Highway.  I 
began  to  understand  some  of  what  Is  taking 
place. 

I  was  startled  by  the  vividly  contrasting 
modes  of  life.  On  one  hand  are  the  brood- 
ing, mysterious  ruins  of  Indian  civilization 
which  were  old  wlien  the  European  white 
man  was  painting  himself  blue  and  eating 
raw  meat  and  roots  In  his  native  forest.  On 
the  other  hand  are  all  the  glistening  ac- 
coutrements of  modern  Western  develop- 
ment. In  Mexico  City  the  shiny  evidences 
of  naodem  bigness  arise  to  sparkle  against 
the    background   of  an   ancient   civilization 


The  Mexicans,  determined  to  be  archi- 
tects of  their  own  destiny,  are  extremely 
proud  of  what  they  have  built.  They  are 
proud  of  their  superhighways,  their  native 
industries,  their  sleek  new  hotels,  their  tow- 
ering buildings  of  steel  and  glass;  proudest 
perhaps,  of  their  brilliantly  designed  uni- 
versity city.  Mainly  they  are  pruud  of  the 
fact  that  they  did  these  things  themselves 

They  know  they  have  a  long  way  to  go 
Mexico  is  essentially  a  nation  of  little  vil- 
lages where  life  goes  on  much  as  it  must 
have  done  a  century  ago.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  population  lives  on  the 
land  or  In  towns  of  fewer  than  500  Inhabi- 
tants M(jst  of  these  little  towns,  isolsted 
from  one  another  by  the  towering  mountains, 
are  without  newspapers,  and  many  arc  still 
without  schools 

The  public  affairs  officer  for  the  USIA  In 
Mexico,  describing  the  Mexican  attlttide.  says. 
"They  are  struggling  not  only  for  economic 
betterment  but  for  national  dignity  "  After 
talking  as  t>e8t  I  could  with  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred different  Mexicans  of  various  stations 
of  life.  I  think  I  understand  what  he  means 
I  did  not  find  hoetlllty  I  found  friendliness, 
and  above  all  a  desire  to  be  accepted  Some- 
times It  lingers  below  the  surface.  But 
when  you  smile  at  them,  they  smile  back 

Our  growing  army  of  tourists  and  visitors 
remains  our  beat  asset  in  our  bid  for  Inter- 


An\erlcan  friendship  and  bainiq>ta«rlo  aoU- 
darity.  More  than  060  ^vlsaa  of  Amarlcan 
cltUsens  are  cleared  every  day  In  Um  con- 
sulste  at  Mexico  City,  and  whan  th«  SO- 
year -old  dream  of  a  usable,  8,4(0O-mll*  high- 
way from  the  Texas  border  to  th«  Panama 
Canal  becomes  a  reality,  tha  number  will 
Jump  significantly.  The  impact  of  such  a 
wave  of  tourists  must  necessarily  be  great. 
It  can  do  much  good  or  It  can  do  harm. 

I  asked  some  Mexican  friends  what  the 
average  U.S  tourist  could  do  to  become  a 
better  ambassador  for  his  country.  Their 
answers  showed  great  understanding,  and  the 
message  was  clear.  They  suggested  that  we 
refrain  from  playing  down  the  things  of 
which  Mexicans  are  most  proud,  particularly 
by  making  unfavorable  comparisons  between 
their  manufacturers  and  ours.  They  warned 
against  the  offensive  attitude  that  money 
can  buy  everything.  They  suggested  that 
we  show  sympathetic  Interest  in  their  cvtl- 
ture  by  learning  a  little  Spanish,  and  by 
trying  to  understand  as  we  try  to  be  under- 
stood. 

"After  all,"  one  of  them  said.  "It  Isn't  so 
much  what  you  do.  it  is  what  you  feel.  For 
what  we  do  is  Just  a  reflection  of  what  we 
feel  inside." 

What  it  all  bolls  down  to  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  good  manners — or  perhaps  the 
Crolden  Rule. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdne.sday,  May  9.  VMV2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesiana  6:  17:  Take  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  spoken  unto 
us  in  Thy  Holy  Word,  we  humbly  ac- 
knowledge how  greatly  we  need  its  ex- 
hortations and  admonitions  for  comfort 
and  courage  in  these  days  when  the  faith 
of  mankind  is  being  tried  as  by  fire 

Inspire  us  with  an  earnest  longing  to 
heed  Its  appeals  and  overtures  more 
eagerly  and  to  apply  and  act  upon  those 
great  precepts  and  principles  of  reason 
and  righteousness,  which  are  revealed  in 
its  sacred  pages  and  whereby  we  may 
have  life  atid  have  it  more  abundantly 

Orunt  that  the  teachings  of  Thine  in- 
spired and  infallible  Word  may  enable 
us  to  view  all  the  events  and  experiences 
of  our  daily  life  in  that  new  perspective 
which  invests  them  with  greater  mean- 
ing and  worth  and  with  more  light  and 
hope. 

Hear  us  in  His  name  who  is  the  way. 
the  truth,  and  the  life.     Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of   the   proceedmgs   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  requests  : 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Viw-  / 
SON  I  to  assume  the  chair.  | 

i  Mr.  VINSON  assumed  the  chair  as  ' 
Speaker  pro  tempore.)  I 


The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution.  a.s 
follows ; 

Resolved  by  t^ie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatxie.i  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrem  assembled,  That  — 

( 1 )  the  House  of  Representatives  office 
building  constructed  under  authority  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1903  (32  Stat  1083.  1113>. 
at  a  time  when  the  Honorable  Joseph  Cfur- 
ney  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  was  serving  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is 
hereby  designated,  and  shall  be  known.  &n 
the    "Cannon    House    Office    Building',    and 

(2)  the  House  of  Representatives  office 
building  con.structed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  January  10,  1929  |45  SUt.  1071 1 . 
at  a  time  when  the  Honorable  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  of  Ohio  was  serving  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated, and  shall  be  known,  as  the  "Long- 
worth  House  Office  BuUding";  and 

(3)  the  House  of  Representatives  office 
building  being  constructed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Additional  House  Office 
BuUding  Act  of  19&5  (68  SUt  41),  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  whUe  the 
Honorable  Sam  Raybum  of  Texas  was  aarv- 
Ing  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  hereby  designated,  and  shall  be 
known,  as  the  "Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing". 

Sac.  2.  Any  law,  rule,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which 
reference  is  made  to  any  building  to  which 
the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolution  ap- 
plies siiall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  building 
under  and  by  the  name  prescribed  for  such 
building  by  such  section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NAMES      PRESCRIBED      FOR       THE 
THREE  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  711)  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 


OFFICE    SPACE    FOR    MEMBERS    OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

OLD   HOUSE  OmCE   BUn.01140 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr   Speaker,  the 
acquisition  of  a  site  and  the  construc- 


tion of  a  House  Office  Building  was  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  March  3,  1903. 
The  £ite  was  acquired  and  the  building 
de.signed  and  constructed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  House  OflSce  Building 
Commi-ssion  during  the  period  1903  to 
1908.  The  building  was  completed  and 
first  occupied  on  January  10,  1908. 

Duiing  the  entire  period  from  author- 
ization to  occupancy,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  Chairman  of  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission. 

NXW   HOUSE  omcx  BUnj>IJ«G 

By  the  act  of  January  10,  1929,  acqui- 
sition of  a  site  and  construction  of  a  New 
House  Office  Building  was  authorized. 
The  site  was  acquired  and  the  building 
was  designed  and  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  House  OfDoe  Building 
Commission  during  the  period  1929  to 
1933.  Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth  was 
Speaker  and  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  period  January  1929 
to  December  6,  1931.  During  this  pe- 
riod, all  building  plans  had  been  final- 
ized and  construction  was  one- half  com- 
pleted. Construction  was  carried  to 
completion  under  the  speakerahlp  and 
chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  John 
Nance  Garner,  of  Texas.  The  New 
House  Office  Building  was  first  occupied 
on  April  20.  1933. 

ABOrnONAl.    HOUSE    omcx    BTnUlING 

The  additional  House  Office  Building, 
now  under  construction,  was  authorized 
by  the  act  of  AprU  22,  1955.  The  site 
was  acquired,  the  building  designed  and 
its  construction  have  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission.  During  the  period  from 
April  1955  to  November  16,  19«1,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Raybum,  of  Texas,  was 
Speaker  and  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
building  plans  had  been  completed  and 
construction  of  the  building  waa  about 
41  percent  completed.  Construction  Is 
beint?  carried   to  completion  under  the 
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chairmanship  of  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMAcK.  of  Massachusetts.  This  addi- 
tional House  Office  Building  is  due  for 
completion  by  August  1964. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  In  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  honor  three  great  former  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Cannon,  of 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  of  Ohio,  and  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn,  of  Texas. 

Speaker  Cannon,  I  am  proud  to  note, 
spent  his  formative  years  In  Indiana 
and  practiced  law  in  Terre  Haute  before 
moving  to  Illinois.  He  served  as 
Speaker  of  this  body  during  the  68th, 
59th,  60th,  and  61st  Republican  Con- 
gresses. 

Nicholas  Longworth  was  elected  to  the 
58th  Congress,  served  as  Republican 
majority  floor  leader  during  the  68th 
Congress  and  as  Speaker  of  the  69th, 
70th.  and  71st  Congresses. 

Sam  Raybum  served  in  Congress  from 
March  4.  1913,  until  his  death  on  No- 
vember 16,  1961— a  period  of  more  than 
48  years.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
76th  Congress  on  September  16,  1940, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  that  office 
for  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  other 
Speaker  in  the  history  of  this  great 
deliberative  body. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  altogether  fitting  and  appropri- 
ate that  these  House  Office  Buildings  be 
named  as  memorials  to  these  three  truly 
distinguished  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Particularly  fitting  is  the  naming  of 
the  newest  building,  presently  under  con- 
struction, in  honor  of  our  late  beloved 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  This  action 
will  be  a  just  token  of  tribute  to  his 
memory  by  those  of  us  who  served  with 
him  here  and  knew  of  the  devotion  he 
so  un-stintingly  gave  to  this  our  country, 
and  of  his  deep  love  and  respect  for  this 
Congress. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRD  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  resolution  Just  passed,  imme- 
diately following  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hai-lsckI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OP 


FOURTEENTH      ANNIVERSARY 
THE  STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak 
briefly  of  the  14th  aimiyersary  of  the 


State  of  Israel.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-six  I^Iembers  have  Joined  In  sign- 
ing a  statement  relevant  to  the  birth  of 
the  democratic  State  of  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East  and  have  taken  cognizance 
of  the  troubled  situation  which  exists  In 
that  area  of  the  world.  This  Is  a  state- 
ment that  sets  forth  enduring  principles 
to  which  every  Member  of  the  House,  we 
believe,  can  subscribe.  The  statement 
speaks  for  Itself,  and  it  gives  me  extreme 
pleasure  to  read  the  statement  on  be- 
half of  my  colleagues  who  have  Joined 
in  the  making  of  such  statement. 

I  shall  include  the  names  of  the  signa- 
tories thereto  at  the  end  of  this  brief 
recital. 

Israel's  14th  anniversary  will  be  hailed 
by  the  American  people  who  favored  the 
reestabllshment  of  an  Independent  Jew- 
ish Commonwealth  and  who  have  re- 
joiced at  the  progress  the  people  of  Israel 
have  made  to  utilize  their  Independence 
for  human  advancement:  to  rehabilitate 
their  land;  to  provide  sanctuary  for  more 
than  a  million  refugees  and  immigrants; 
to  develop  their  economy;  to  cultivate 
their  arts  and  sciences;  to  revive  their 
civilization  and  culture;  to  cooperate 
constructively  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 

The  interest  and  suppo'i;  which  Amer- 
ica has  extended  in  these  inspiring  de- 
velopments will  continue,  even  as  Amer- 
ica extends  its  help  to  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  all  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  we  are 
mindful  that  the  ijeople  of  Israel  are 
still  denied  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
that  they  must  continue  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  belligerence  on  the 
part  of  their  neighbors.  This  Arab  war 
against  Israel  is  unique.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  outlaws  war.  Yet  here 
In  the  Middle  East,  in  unprecedented 
defiance  of  the  charter,  belligerence  is 
carried  on  without  challenge,  interven- 
tion or  rebuke  by  the  international  com- 
munity. 

The  continuation  of  this  hostile  policy, 
resulting  in  heavy  armaments,  boycott, 
blockade,  threat  of  destruction,  and 
border  incidents,  is  a  costly  burden  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  and 
an  obstruction  to  their  economic  progress 
and  development  and  to  regional  coop- 
eration. 

And  it  spells  danger,  not  only  to  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  but  to  world  peace, 
because  in  our  world  today  any  local 
conflict  may  spread  into  general  and 
widespread  hostility. 

We  believe  that  the  issues  which  di- 
vide Israel  and  the  Arab  States  must  be 
resolved  In  the  spirit  and  the  service  of 
peace.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the 
leaders  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 
agree  to  meet  honorably  in  recognition 
of  their  mutual  right  to  free  existence 
in  peace.  There  is  no  effective  alter- 
native. 

Progress  on  border  disputes,  on  eco- 
nomic development,  on  refugee  reset- 
tlement, on  disarmament,  can  best  be 
promoted  within  the  broad  context  of 
mutual  acceptance  of  peace  as  an  over- 
riding duty  and  purpose. 

An  Arab-Israel  peace  has  too  long 
been  delayed  and  denied.    As  the  leader 


of  the  free  world,  the  United  States 
should  be  in  the  vanguard  of  world  opin- 
ion in  pressing  for  an  Arab-Israel  peace. 
We  have  a  duty  to  protest  against  the 
maintenance  of  belligerence,  hostility 
and  threat  as  national  policies  and  atti- 
tudes. 

We  trust  that  the  administration  will 
pursue  a  poUcy,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  United  Nations,  which  firmly  re- 
jects all  forms  of  aggression  and  which 
will  niake  it  clear  to  all  governments  in 
the  Middle  East  that  we  do  not  condone 
war  and  that  we  persist  in  the  search 
for  peace  as  the  major  goal  of  American 
policy  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  submit  the 
names  of  the  176  Members  who  Join  in 
this  statement: 

Joseph    P.    Addabbo,    Httch    J.    Ad- 
DONizio,    Carl    Albert,    John    B.    An- 
derson,  Victor   L.  Anfxtso,  Thomas  L. 
Ashley,  Jakes  C.  Auchincloss,  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Walter  S.  Baring,  Wn-LiAH 
A.  Barrett.  Robert  R.  Barrt,  William 
H.  Bates.  Frank  J.  Becker,  Ralph  F. 
Beermann.  John  A.  Blatnik,  Edward  P. 
Boland,    Richard    Bolling.    Fraitk    T. 
Bow,  John  Brademas,  William  S.  Broom- 
field,   Charles   A.   Bucklet,  James   A. 
Btjrke,     James     A.     Btkitb.     Clarence 
Cannon.    Hugh  L.    Caret,    Elford    A. 
Cederberg,  Emanuel  Cxllbr.  Robert  B. 
Chiperfield,  Marguertts  Stitt  Church, 
Frank  M.  Clark,  Mekwin  Coad,  Silvio 
O.  Conte,  Robert  J.  Corbett,  James  C. 
Corman,    William    C.    Cramer,    Glenn 
Cunningham,  Laurence  Curtis,  EbOLio 
Q.  Daddario,  Paxtl  B.  Dague,  Dominick 
V.   Daniels,   Clifford   Davis,   James  J. 
Delaney,    John    H.    Dent,    Steven    B. 
Derounian,      Edward      J.      Derwinski, 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  John  D.  Dingell, 
Peter  H.  Dominick,  Harold  D.  Donohue. 
Edwin  B.  Dooley.  Clyde  Doyle,  Thad- 
deus  J.  DuLSKi,  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  Joe 
L.  Evins,  George  H.  Fallon,  Leonard 
Farbstein,  Michael  A.  Peighan,  Edward 
R.  Finnegan,  Paul  A.  Pnro,  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  John  E.  Pogarty.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Jr.,  Samuel  N.  Priedel,  James  G.  Fitlton. 
Cornelius  E.  GALLACRxa,  Peter  A.  Gar- 
land, Edward  A.  Oarxatz.  Leon  H.  Gavin, 
Robert  N.   Giaimo.  Jacob   H.   Gilbert, 
Milton  W.  Glenn.  HnntT  B.  Gonzalez. 
Kathrtn   E.   Granahan,   Edith   Green. 
William  J.  Green,  Jr.,  Martha  W.  Grif- 
fiths. Harlan  Hagen,  SmtouR  HalpeHn. 
Ralph  R.  Harding.  James  Harvey.  Wayne 
L.  Hays,  James  C.  Hbalet,  Chet  Holt- 
field,  Elmer  J.  Holland,  Craig  Hosmer, 
Charles  S.  Joelson,  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Thomas  F.  Johnson,  Joseph  E.  Karth, 
Hastings  Keith,  Edna  F.  Kelly,  Eugene 
J.  Keogh,  Cecil  R.  King.  David  S.  King, 
Prank    Kowalski,    John    C.    Kunkel. 
Thomas  J.  Lane,  Richard  E.  Lankford. 
Roland  V.  Libonati.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
John  W.  McCormack. 

Gordon  L.  McDonough.  Harris  B.  Mc- 
Dowell, Jr.,  John  J.  McFall,  Torbert 
H.  Macdonald.  Clark  MacGregor,  Peter 
F.  Mack,  Jr..  Don  Magnuson.  Dave  Mar- 
tin, Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Charles 
McC.  Mathias.  Jr..  Chkstek  E.  Merrow, 
William  E.  Miller,  George  P.  Miller, 
William  E.  Minshall,  Walter  H.  Moel- 
LER,  John  S.  Monagan,  Akch  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  William  S.  Moorhxao,  Thomas  E. 
Morgan.  F.  Bradford  Morse,  John   E. 
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Moss.    AsaAHAM   J.    MXTLTSR,    WILLIAM    T. 

MuirMT.  Lucmr  N.  Nedzi.  Anchki  Nkl- 
sxM.  RoBUT  N.  C.  Nix.  Thomas  J.  O'Brikn. 
Barkatt  OUara.  Altut  E.  O'Kokski. 
Thomas  P.  O'Nkxll.  Jr.,  Frajoe  C.  Os- 
MKRs.  Jr..  Harold  C.  Ostkrtag.  Thomas 
M    Pblly.  Philip  J.  Philbih,  Ons   O. 

FlKK.    ALXXAlfDKR    PXRICIX.    MSLVIH    PRICZ. 

Roman  C.  Pucnfsxx.  Bnr  RnrcL.  Hkhrt 
S.  Rcuss,  Oborcx  M.  Rhodes.  R.  Waltkr 
RicHiMAif.  Prrm  W.  Rodino.  Byron  Q. 
Rogrrs,  Johh  J.  RooirxT,  Jambs  Roosr- 

VRLT.    BKHJAMIN    S.     ROSENTHAL,     HaROLO 

M.  Rtan. 

William  Pitts  Rtan,  Katharine  St 
George.  Pernand  J.  St.  Oermain.  Alfred 
E.  Santangelo.  Richard  S.  Schwehcer. 
William  W.  SknuNTON.  Horace  Seely- 
Brown.  Jr.,  Qarner  E.  Shriver.  Brent 
Spencb.  William  L.  Springer.  Samuel  S 
Stratton,  LaONOB  K.  Sullivan.  Prank 
Thompson.  Jr..  Herman  Toll.  Thor  C. 
ToLLBPSON.  Stanley  R.  Tupper.  Morrls 
K.  UoALL.  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Charles 
A.  Vanik.  Oborge  M.  Wallhauser.  John 
C.  Waits.  Phil  Weaver.  Jessica  McC. 
Weiss.  William  B.  Widnall.  Bob  Wil- 
son, Sidney  R.  Yates.  Clement  J. 
Zabl^x:ki.  and  Herbert  Zelenko. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  eminent  Speaker  of  this  House  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  14 
years  a«o  there  was  established  the  new 
nation  of  Israel.  When  Israel  declared 
itself  an  independent  nation  in  1948.  the 
odds  seemed  strong  against  its  survival. 
Surrounded  by  hostile  Arab  nations 
which  many  times  outnumbered  the  Is- 
raelis, with  the  Arab  hatred  and  deter- 
mination to  destroy  this  new  nation, 
great  difficulties  were  forced  upon  this 
nation.  In  order  to  survive,  Israel  had 
to  build  a  military  force  that  on  two 
occasions  has  proved  more  than  a  male h 
for  its  Arab  foes. 

Today.  Israel  Is  sound  and  established 
on  a  firm  base  and  this  is  due  to  the 
ability,  vision,  and  courage  of  its  leaders, 
and  of  the  bravery  and  determination  of 
its  people  to  remain  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

During  this  short  period  of  14  years, 
this  brave  nation  and  its  people  have 
made  progress  that  is  outstanding  in 
industry.  With  a  population  of  around 
2.100.000  persons,  about  the  same  nuin- 
oer  as  Philadelphia,  brave  Israel  and  her 
people  have  built  and  maintained  one  of 
the  finest  military  forces  in  the  world 
This  has  cost  tremendous  sums  of 
money.  This  was  necessary  for  Israel, 
.surrounded  by  foes,  to  survive  and  exist. 
For  this  people  of  Israel — a  strong  friend 
of  our  country — are  determined  to  be 
free  and  independent. 

But  Israel  and  her  people  have  made 
an  outstanding  record  In  the  building  of 
a  strong  nation  internally  and  economi- 
cally. 

With  this  will  to  be  free,  and  this  will 
to  make  progress.  Israel  has  reclaimed 
land  that  was  arid  for  centuries  and  put 
It  to  productive  use. 

With  a  shortage  of  almost  all  kmd^i  of 
natural  resources,  Israel  is  wnnginK  eco- 


nomic  self-sufficiency  from   its   barren 
soil — barren  for  centuries. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  will 
and  this  ability  of  the  people  of  Israel 
to  make  tremendous  advances  against 
adversity  and  great  odds. 

Israel  has  a  shortage  of  natural  iron 
ore.  But  this  did  not  deter  those  brave 
people.  Por  Israel  pioneered  in  develop- 
ing a  structural  concrete  which  called  for 
a  minimum  of  steel  and  has  become  one 
of  the  world's  leading  exporters  of  this 
concrete.  Tall  buildings  in  Israel,  up  to 
20  stories,  are  built  with  hardly  any  steel 
girders. 

Without  diamond  mines.  Israel  has  be- 
come a  world  leader  in  diamond  cutting 
and  polishing. 

With  no  timber,  and  compelled  to  im- 
port lumber  from  Africa.  Israel  is  a  large 
producer  and  exporter  of  plywood. 

With  a  marked  scarcity  of  water,  the 
Israelis  have  developed  a  number  of  in- 
genious ways  to  overcome  that  shortage, 
through  schemes  to  desalinate  sea  water, 
now  far  advanced,  criss-crossing  the 
country  by  a  grid  of  underground  pipe- 
line, the  Jerusalem  area  getting  all  of  its 
water  through  pipes,  from  tlie  coastal 
plains,  with  plans  for  settling  the  Negev 
Desert  area  for  the  piping  of  water  into 
that  and  area. 

The  building  of  industrial  planl.s  a.s  a 
result  of  w hich  well  over  80  percent  of  its 
consumer  goods  are  manufactured  in 
Israel. 

Its  program  of  social  legi.slation.  child 
care,  maternal  care,  and  low  cost  hcus- 
uig.  as  well  as  roads,  airports,  hospitals, 
schools,  medical  care  and  hospitalization, 
and  the  progress  of  its  people  in  educa- 
tion is  among  the  best  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  world. 

Israel  is  rich  in  scientists,  doctors  and 
lawyers,  so  much  so  that  it  is  able  to 
lend  technical  know-how  to  other  coim- 
tries. 

It  has  entered  the  space  age.  It  has  a 
solid  fuel  rocket  which  went  50  miles  into 
the  ionosphere,  doing  so  on  July  5,  1961. 
and  is  aiming  at  higher  altitudes. 

The  Israeli  Army,  for  its  si«e.  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

There  are  many  other  accomplish- 
ments made  by  Israel  and  its  brave  and 
proud  people.  And.  if  necessary.  «,he 
people  of  Israel  will  fight  and  die  for 
their  freedom. 

In  the  world  of  today,  our  country  has 
no  stronger  friend  than  Israel.  And  our 
country  should  cooperate  with  Israel  in 
every  way  possible  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence and  the  liberty  of  its  people. 
POr  Israel  is  the  one  nation  m  the  Mid- 
east on  which  America  can  rely. 

I  am  happy  for  the  part  the  McCor- 
macks  have  played  in  the  independence 
of  Israel.  I  always  favored  a  free  and 
Independent  Jewish  nation  located  where 
it  is.  Our  whole  family,  includmg  Attor- 
ney General  Edward  McCormack  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  continually  been  stirred 
by  the  prowess  and  ingenuity  of  the  Is- 
raelis. We  all  believe  in  Israel— may  it 
go  from  strength  to  strength 

The  first  official  position  taken  by  a 
political  party  in  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  a  free  and  independent  Jewish 
nation  in  Palestine  was  that  plank  which 
was  incorporated  as  a  pledge  in  1944  in 
the  Democratic  platform      I  wa.s  chair- 


man of  the  platform  committee  and  the 
plank  was  Inserted  under  my  leadership. 
Again,  several  years  later,  under  my 
leadership,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  free  and 
independent  Jewish  nation.  I  am  proud 
of  these  achievements. 

Within  20  minutes  after  Israel  de- 
clared its  independence,  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  Truman  recognized  Israel 
as  a  new  nation. 

This  action  was  of  vital  importance  to 
the  new  nation. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  Israel 
is  one  of  the  great  happenings  of  history. 

When  Israel  declared  Itself  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  in  1948.  the  odds  seemed, 
as  I  have  said,  against  its  sunrlval. 

Now  Israel  is  being  watched  by  old. 
as  well  as  new  nations  around  the  world 
as  evidence  of  what  a  determined  people 
can  do  against  great  odds. 

We  should  never  forget  that  Israel  is 
our  friend  and  our  ally. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  Join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing this  14th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  Land  of  Israel  was  the  home  of 
the  Hebrew  Nation  under  Joshua.  David. 
and  Solomon.  Even  after  the  forced  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Hebrew  people  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  other  invaders,  they  dreamed 
of  a  return  to  Palestine  and  mentioned  it 
in  their  daily  prayers.  It  was  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  had  created  the  Jewish 
religion  and  which  gave  it  its  ethical  and 
social  meanings — a  moral  and  ethical 
code  which  spread  over  the  entire  world. 

The  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917  and 
later  a  mandate  of  the  United  Nations 
t>oth  gave  formal  recognition  to  the  his- 
toric Justice  and  right  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple to  a  national  home  in  Palestine. 

The  fate  of  European  Jewry  during 
World  War  II  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  a  Jewish  State  as  a 
refuge  for  Jews  everywhere. 

And  in  November  1947.  by  a  more  than 
two- thirds  majority  vote,  the  United  Na- 
tions sanctioned  in  international  law 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Since  1948  Israel's  swamps  and  deserts 
have  t>een  turned  into  agricultural  col- 
onies, towns  and  cities  have  been  built, 
and  the  national  standard  of  livlnc  has 
been  raised  to  the  highest  level  in  tbe 
area.  In  1959  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  SUte 
of  Israel.  We  witnessed  firsthand  mani- 
festations of  the  great  transformation  in 
that  land — an  expansion  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  technology — a  growth  of 
science  and  culture — never  before 
equaled  anywhere  in  the  world  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time.  Israel's  popula- 
tion has  tripled,  her  industrial  produc- 
tion— negligible  14  years  ago — has  passed 
the  $2  million  mark,  her  exports  have  in- 
creased approximately  tenfold  and  her 
imports  have  more  than  doubled. 

Israel  is  a  democracy  and  we — a  dem- 
ocratic nation — were  the  first  to  recog- 
nize a  government  with  which  we  share 
many  common  experiences  and  similari- 
ties. 

The  Lsraeli  Government  consists  of  a 
Parliament  elected  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
portional representation  by  free  vote  of 
the  i)eople.  It  is  a  form  of  government 
whicli  guarantees  to  its  people  freedom 
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of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  equal  and  secret  vote  for 
all  men  and  women,  free  obligatory  edu- 
cation, and  free  exercise  of  any  business 
or  profession  within  the  law.  It  guar- 
antees equal  pay  for  equal  work,  it  pro- 
vides old-age  pension,  unemplojmnent  in- 
surance, and  other  worker  protections. 

Israel  is  an  ancient  nation  but  at  the 
same  time  a  contemporary  one  sharing 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  our  own 
relatively  youthful  country.  We  have  in 
common  the  epic  of  mass  immigration 
bringing  to  our  shores  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  newcomers.  In  Israel,  as  in 
America,  pioneers  toiled  and  sacrificed 
to  transform  a  wilderness  into  productive 
land.  They  struggled,  as  we  struggled, 
to  blend  many  immigrant  traditions  and 
tongues  and  experiences  into  a  new  cul- 
ture— unified  and  distinctive.  Most  im- 
portantly, our  two  nations  each  have 
had  the  experience  of  creating  a  sanc- 
tuary for  democratic  government  and 
a  free  way  of  life,  and  of  having  ac- 
complished this  under  the  duress  of  nat- 
ural obstacles  and  in  the  face  of  human 
hostilities  as  well. 

Pour  thousand  years  of  history  span 
the  period  of  Israel's  first  nationhood 
and  her  resurgence  and  restoration  to 
freedom  in  1948.  I  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations to  those  people  everywhere  who 
have  had  a  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
achieving  this  great  feat  which  can  be 
measured  only  in  the  highest  dimen- 
sions of  human  history. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14.  1948,  David  Ben-Gurion  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Israel  and  2,000 
years  of  yearning  and  striving  for  a  na- 
tional home  for  Jews  came  to  an  end. 
Within  minutes  thereafter  President 
Harry  8  Tnunan,  acting  for  the  United 
States,  recognized  it  as  a  sovereign 
nation. 

May  14  also  marked  a  beginning.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  a 
new  nation. 

The  new  nation  of  Israel  has  brought 
the  vigor  of  democratic  institutions  and 
a  healthy  economic  expansion  to  the 
underdeveloped  Middle  East.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  rapid  social  progress 
is  possible  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances if  two  conditions  are  present, 
to  wit:  sufficient  skill  and  capital  to 
initiate  a  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  a  people  willing  to  undertake 
the  self-sacrlflce  and  hard  work  neces- 
sary to  make  the  program  succeed. 

The  Jewish  settlement  In  Palestine 
came  Into  being  as  a  result  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Ottoman  Empire  following 
World  War  I  and  the  determination  of 
the  leaders  of  the  World  Zionist  Move- 
ment, which  was  organized  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  in  1897.  Subsequently, 
land  was  purchased  in  Palestine  and  an 
active  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  im- 
migration of  Jews  to  Palestine  adopted. 

By  1909  the  World  Zionist  Movement 
was  so  successful  that  a  new  city — Tel 
Aviv — was  founded  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  first  collective  farm  was  estab- 
lished at  Degania. 

The  British,  whose  troops  aided  by 
Arab  allies  occupied  the  territory  of 
Palestine  during  World  War  I,  came  out 
firmly  in  support  of  a  national  homeland 


for  Jews  In  the  Balfour  Declaration  of 
1917. 

The  Declaration  was  supported  by 
President  Wilson  and  later  endorsed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress.  It  was  the  first  offi- 
cial act  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  favor 
of  a  Jewish  homeland.  The  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  did  not  change 
over  the  years  and  was  ultimately  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  promises  of  in- 
dependence to  fruition. 

Palestine  became  a  British  mandate 
under  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the 
years  from  1920  to  1948  the  population 
increased  from  67,000  to  650,000.  New 
land  was  reclaimed  and  new  settlements 
grew  up.  It  was  governed  in  local  af- 
fairs by  a  National  Council  elected  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  mandate. 

However,  during  the  thirties  British 
policy  in  Palestine  underwent  a  meta- 
morphosis. The  White  Paper  of  1937 
issued  by  the  British  Ck>vernment  set 
forth  a  new  policy  of  restriction  on  Jew- 
ish immigration,  opposition  to  new  set- 
tlements, and  prevention  of  new  pur- 
chases of  land.  The  reasons  for  the 
British  reversal  are  too  complex  to  go 
into  here,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
persuade  the  Zionists  to  accept  the  new 
policy.  A  series  of  protests  culminated 
in  1941  with  the  meeting  of  the  Zionist 
Conference  in  New  York  City.  There 
a  renewed  demand  was  made  for  an  in- 
dependent Jewish  State. 

The  demands  for  independence  were 
shelved  temporarily  during  the  war 
years,  but  the  World  Zionist  Movement 
renewed  pressures  for  independence  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  Again  the 
British  Government  proved  recalcitrant 
and  continued  to  pursue  its  rigid  policy 
of  restriction  on  immigration. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in 
proposing  a  new  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Palestine.  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
man called  for  Immediate  admission  of 
Jewish  refugees  in  1945  and  instructed 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  United  Na- 
tions to  press  for  a  resolution  to  parti- 
tion Palestine  and  set  up  a  Jewish 
State. 

We  all  know  what  followed  the  his- 
toric resolution  to  partition  Palestine. 
The  State  of  Israel  was  able  to  maintain 
its  independence  against  the  Arab  on- 
slaught only  by  quick  and  forceful  mili- 
tary maneuvers.  Although  the  United 
Nations  lived  up  to  its  obligations  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  new  state 
and  arranged  a  cease  fire,  Israel  today 
lives  in  an  uneasy  state  of  military  ten- 
sion. Border  incidents  are  common,  and 
the  difficult  problem  of  Arab  refugees 
is  still  unresolved. 

Despite  a  hostile  military  environment. 
Israel  has  made  remarkable  social  and 
economic  progress  in  the  14  years  of  her 
independence.  Against  almost  incred- 
ible obstacles  of  quite  limited  natural 
resources  and  the  embargo  enforced  by 
Egypt,  Israel  has  maintained  a  steady 
program  of  planned  economic  growth. 

Agricultural  production  has  been  in- 
creased. New  citrus  groves  have  been 
planted,  and  olive  groves  have  been  re- 
habilitated. New  plantings  have  begim 
in  cotton,  peanuts,  and  beets — all  valu- 
able industrial  crops.  By  laborious  ef- 
forts the  marshes  north  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  have  been  drained  and  planted. 


In  the  Negev  Desert  a  very  ambitious 
project  of  reclamation  and  irrigation  is 
underway.  The  extent  to  which  it  has 
revitalized  the  desert  area  is  reflected 
in  a  growth  as  spectacular  as  that  of 
of  our  western  boom  towns.  In  1948  the 
population  of  the  town  was  3,000.  To- 
day it  is  35,000. 

Similarly,  industrial  development  has 
gone  ahead  at  a  rapid  rate.  Here  again 
the  United  States  has  played  a  critical 
role  in  helping  Israel  along  the  path  to 
healthy  independence.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  made  $890  million  avail- 
able to  Israel  in  loans  and  economic 
assistance. 

Private  capital  in  the  United  States, 
attracted  by  the  very  liberal  terms  of- 
fered by  the  Israeh  Government,  has 
purchased  $400  million  worth  of  Israeli 
bonds. 

New  industries  have  been  developed 
and  existing  industries  have  been  en- 
larged. Care  has  been  taken  to  develop 
a  diversified  industrial  structure.  Is- 
rael's many  industries  range  from  chem- 
icals and  pharmaceuticals  to  steel  tubes 
and  pip>es. 

Along  with  agricultural  and  industiial 
investment  and  expansi(xi  the  Israeli 
Government  has  financed  mining  devel- 
opments in  the  Negev  area.  Valuable 
deposits  of  copper,  potash,  phosphates 
and  glass  sand  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Negev  area.  Even  the  diligent  search 
for  oil  paid  off  in  1955. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  encouragement  toward 
Israel.  President  Kennedy  has  stood 
firmly  behind  the  United  Natl<ms  use  of 
troops  in  the  Gaza  strip.  In  fact,  his 
appeal  for  authorization  to  buy  U.N. 
bonds  is  based  on  his  continuing  desire 
to  stand  behind  the  UJI.  pledge  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  administration  has  been 
firm  in  its  commitment  to  bring  ita  in- 
fluence to  bear  on  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  reopen  the  Suei  Canal  to  all 
users.  Finally  the  administration  has 
continued  to  make  funds  available  for 
continuing  economic  development 
Money  has  been  designated  specifically 
for  farm  machinery,  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  construction  Items  for  ports. 

I  hope  for  and  strongly  urge  an  early 
implementation  of  Presidoit  Kennedy's 
promise  to  insist  that  the  Arabs  agree, 
in  good  faith,  to  immediately  negotiate 
peace  treaties  with  the  Israelis. 

The  most  remarkable  achievement  of 
Israel's  14  years  of  independence  has 
been  to  maintain  her  democratic  insti- 
tutions. In  the  face  of  extremely  diffi- 
cult problems  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  Israel  has  continued  to  carry  out 
the  business  of  government  in  her  Par- 
liament. Israel's  political  life  is  never 
dull.  Fifteen  political  parties  compete 
for  political  power.  Since  Israel  is  a 
land  of  immigrants,  many  different 
social  and  religious  convictions  are  rep- 
resented among  the  numerous  parties. 

Israel  has  demonstrated  that  rapid 
social  and  economic  progress  is  com- 
patible with  democratic  government. 
May  other  newly  independent  nations 
take  inspiration  from  her  example. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we 
pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
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people  of  Israel  In  their  celebration  of 
the  14th  anniversary  of  their  republic. 
In  these  times  of  world  tension,  of  con- 
tinued crisis  when  the  case  for  freedom 
of  man  is  on  trial,  It  is  heartening  to 
ixote  the  growth,  the  vitality,  the  vigor 
of  this  new — yet  old — nation  and  the 
confident,  forward-looking  approach  it 
has  made  to  solving  Its  own  problems. 

Despite  the  constant  threat  of  in- 
vasion, despite  provocations  and  an  al- 
most continual  state  of  war  or  sief?e 
since  Israel  won  its  independence  in 
1949.  democracy  and  democratic  free- 
doms have  not  been  sacrificed  to  ex- 
pediency. 

Everyone  in  Israel,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed  or  religious  belief,  has  the 
right  to  vote  in  all  parliamentary  and 
local  elections.  Everyone  has  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press  and  a  free,  equal,  and  secret 
vote,  and  equality  before  the  law 

Although  the  citizens  of  Israel  have 
known  the  blessings  of  liberty  since  the 
founding  of  this  republic,  they  have 
never  really  known  the  bl^^ssings  of 
peace. 

There  Is  belligerence  on  Israel '.i 
borders.  constant  and  oppressive. 
There  are  boycotts,  blockades  and 
border  incidents  in  which  Israeli  citizens 
are  killed  and  wounded  and  their  homes 
destroyed. 

Despite  this  constant  threat,  the  citi- 
zens of  Israel  have  turned  land,  loner  on 
history  but  short  on  resources,  into  a 
garden  spot  In  the  Middle  East  Deserts 
now  flourish  and  flower  with  the  fruit 
from  its  orchards  and  its  vineyards  Its 
cities  are  modem  by  any  standard,  yet 
they  are  touched  with  the  hand  of  his- 
tory which  goes  back  to  mankind's  first 
days  on  this  earth. 

We  have  given  Israel  our  assistance  in 
its  development,  in  its  growth,  in  its 
pioneering  of  new  land  and  the  creation 
of  new  settlements.  We  have  given 
gladly  and  hopefully  of  this  help,  just 
as  we  were  helped  by  friends  from 
abroad  during  our  early  beginnings. 

Already.  Israel  is  returning  this  help 
by  giving  valuable  assistance  to  nations 
less  fortunate  thin  Itself.  Israel  engi- 
neers, architects,  doctors,  and  techni- 
cians are  assisting  many  nations  in  Af- 
rica to  raise  their  standards  of  living 
and  realize  the  potential  of  the  land  on 
which  they  live. 

Israel  is  a  lesson  to  all  of  us  If  the 
Israelis  can  do  so  much  with  so  little, 
if  it  can  accomplish  so  much  without  loss 
of  the  basic  freedoms  of  its  citizens,  then 
the  less  fortunate  nations  can  take  heart. 
Here  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
under  a  free  government,  composed  of 
free  citizens  who  believe  in  freedom,  in 
themselves  and  their  destiny.  Israel 
does  not  need  dictators  nor  forced  draft 
economics  which  trod  upon  the  rights 
of  its  citizens  to  move  ahead  in  this 
world. 

Israel  has  accomplished  its  progress 
by  living  up  to  Its  ideals,  its  principles. 
Its  beliefs,  not  by  ignoring  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  Israel's  neighbors  will 
take  notice  of  the  progress  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  this  new.  flourishing  na- 
tion which  has  built  upon  Its  age-old 
j.'a.st.  and  turn  their  attentions  inward 


toward  the  well-being  of  their  own  citi- 
zens rather  than  the  fruitless,  self-de- 
feating aim  of  destruction  and  war. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  salute  Israel 
on  the  14th  anniversary  of  its  reestab- 
lishment  as  an  independent  Jewish 
Commonwealth.  Because  of  my  long 
identification,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  with  the  movement  to  bring 
about  Its  independence.  I  am  gratified  by 
the  enormous  progress  the  people  of 
Israel  have  made  in  their  brief  experi- 
ence with  statehood. 

I  will  recall  testifying  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  1944,  urg- 
ing adoption  of  a  resolution  realTlrming 
a  declaration  of  the  Congress  in  1922 
supporting  the  Balfour  Declaration.  The 
following  year.  I  Joined  with  Speaker 
McCoRMACK.  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft.  and  others  In  sponsoring  a  similar 
resolution. 

Three  years  later,  the  people  of  Israel 
finally  won  their  long  struggle  and 
achieved  their  independence.  They  at- 
tained their  goal  partly  because  our 
Gkjvemment  supported  it.  partly  because 
the  United  Nations  recommended  it  out 
of  regard  for  developing  world  opinion, 
but  mostly  because  the  Jewish  people  In 
Israel  had  the  tenacity  and  courage  to 
proclaim  their  State  and  fight  to  defend 
It.  I  recall  also,  again  in  cooperation 
With  Speaker  McCormacx,  sponsoring 
legislation  to  provide  American  aid  funds 
for  Israel  in  1951. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  those  of  us 
who  contributed  our  efforts  to  the  at- 
tainment of  statehood  have  rejoiced  at 
the  progress  Israel  has  made  toward  hu- 
man advancement,  rehabilitation  of  Its 
land,  development  of  Its  economy.  Its 
arts  and  sciences.  andUie  revival  of  Its 
civilization  and  culture^  But  most  Im- 
portantly, perhaps,  has  been  its  heroic 
achievement  in  providing  sanctuary  for 
more  than  a  million  helpless  refugees 
and  Immigrants. 

In  spite  of  Its  attainmenLs.  Israel's 
course  in  history  has  been  far  from 
smooth  It  has  been  continuously 
harassed  by  its  Arab  neighbors  and  has 
k>een  denied  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
It  so  richly  deserves. 

The  hostilities  created  by  border  in- 
cidents, boycott  and  blockade  have  re- 
sulted in  the  maintenance  of  ccstly 
armaments  which  are  a  wasteful  burden 
upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East. 

Since.  In  a  rather  real  sense,  the 
Unitei  States  assumed  parenthood  for 
the  infant  State  of  Israel,  it  has  a  duty 
to  exert  its  vast  influence  ir  the  world 
community  to  protect  the  legitimate 
int*»rests  of  Its  own  child.  The  recent 
action  of  the  US.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  in  jointly  sponsoring 
a  resolution  to  censure  Israel  was  un- 
worthy of  a  solicitous  parent  whose  off- 
spring was  doing  no  more  than  prot^ct- 
in?  itself  against  acgressi'/e  acts  by 
Syria 

Tlie  U.N.  Security  Council  refrained 
from  censuring  Syria,  apparently,  from 
what  I  can  learn,  becau.se  of  fear  of  a 
veto  by  Soviet  Ru.v?ia  Thi.s  is  certainly 
a  far  cry  from  equal  and  just  treatment 
under  law. 

I  do  not  believe  the  U  S  d<'Ieuation 
at  the  UN    was  justified,  in  view  of  our 


friendly  relations  with  Israel,  in  iponaor- 
ing  the  resolution  of  censure.  This  does 
not  contribute  to  the  objective  we  all 
seek,  which  is  peace  and  tranquillity  In 
the  Middle  East.  It  serves  alao  to  en- 
courage further  Arab  aggressions  affainst 
Israel. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  will  henceforth  pursue  a  policy 
which  opposes  all  forms  of  aggression 
by  all  nations  and  will  make  clear  Its 
position  that  we  do  not  condone  incidents 
by  any  nation  which  disturbs  the  peace 
of  the  Middle  East  and  which  could  lead 
to  disastrous  consequences. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  Israel  is 
today  celebrating  the  14th  anniver- 
sary of  her  Independence.  In  this 
brief  period  the  SUte  of  Israel  has  ful- 
filled the  ancient  hopes  and  dreams  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  established  its 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

To  most  of  us  Israel  and  Palestine  are 
connected  with  the  Bible.  But  apart 
from  its  importance  as  the  source  of 
much  of  Western  civilization.  Israel  has 
a  political  history  antedating  that  of 
most  other  nations.  There  have  been 
Jews  in  Israel  for  thousands  of  years. 
However,  the  geographic  location  of 
Israel  put  it  at  the  crossroads  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C  .  the  Jewish  homeland  has 
been  occupied  by  Rome,  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  finally 
by  the  British  under  a  League  of  Nations 
mandate  which  lasted  until  IMS.  The 
result  of  these  successive  occupations 
was  that  the  Jewish  people  were  ex- 
patriated from  their  homeland. 

Throughout  their  exile,  the  Jewish 
people  never  lost  their  identity:  they 
distinguished  themselves  wherever  they 
went,  becoming  useful  citizens  and  con- 
tributing to  economic  and  scientific  de- 
velopments. Nevertheless,  the  Biblical 
expression  of  the  Promised  Land"  re- 
mained a  burning  desire.  It  was  not 
until  late  in  the  19th  century  that  plans 
were  laid  down  by  Theodor  Herzl  for 
the  formation  of  a  Jewish  state  in  the 
historic  homeland  of  the  Jewish  people. 
This  dream  became  a  reality  only  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  holocaust 
in  which  6  million  Jews — 40  percent 
of  the  entire  Jewish  people — lost  their 
lives.  Thus  the  birth  of  Israel  on  May  14, 
1948.  represents  the  culmination  of  2,000 
years  of  Jewish  history,  the  return  to  In- 
dependence of  a  people  which  had  lost  its 
freedom  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

The  reestablishment  of  Israel  as  an 
independent  state  was  possible  because 
a  determined  group  of  pioneers  desired 
to  find  a  home  for  the  Jewish  people 
which  they  could  call  their  own.  where 
they  could  live  free  of  discrimination 
and  oppression.  Through  the  long  years 
of  exile  Jews  had  retained  their  belief 
in  a  return  to  Zion."  turning  three 
tunes  each  day  in  the  direction  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  in  a  vow  never  to  for- 
get tiie  Holy  Land.  The  first  returning 
settlers,  many  of  whom  came  from 
Russia  and  Poland,  reclaimed  the  soil 
and  built  towns.  In  1909  Tel  Aviv,  the 
first  all-Jewish  city,  and  Dagania,  the 
first  collective  settlement  or  "kibbutz." 
were  founded.  In  1917  the  British  Gov- 
finintMU  published  the  Balfour  Declaia- 
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tion  expressing  its  support  for  the  estab- 
lishment In  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people.  A  few  years  later 
Great  Britain  was  entrusted  by  the 
League  of  Nations  with  the  mandate  for 
Palestine. 

During  the  mandatory  period  the 
Palestinian  Jews  continued  to  rebuild 
their  country.  They  organized  the 
•  Yisliuv."  as  the  Jewish  community  was 
known,  along  democratic  lines  with  rep- 
resentatives to  the  National  Council 
elected  by  majority  vote.  They  grew 
from  67,000  persons  in  1920  to  nearly 
800.000  persons  in  1948.  They  founded 
new  settlements  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, drained  the  swamps  and  planted 
trees,  wiped  out  malaria  and  built  cities. 
They  organized  health  services  and  a 
school  system  completely  independent 
from  Government  suppwrt. 

Out  of  the  destruction  of  Hitler's  con- 
centration camps  came  the  realization  of 
a  dream.  Since  that  fateful  fifth  day  of 
the  Hebrew  month  of  lyar  14  years  ago 
today,  Israel  has  been  subjected  to  a  rig- 
orous period  of  testing  and  growth.  The 
new  state  was  forced  to  defend  its  exist- 
ence only  hours  after  it  was  bom.  Is- 
raelis defeated  the  invading  armies  of 
five  surroimding  Arab  states.  Then  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  absorption 
of  1  million  of  their  brethren  from  Eu- 
rope, Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Most  of  these  Jews  have  now  been  com- 
pletely integrated  Into  the  life  of  the  new 
country,  although  they  usually  arrived 
at  their  new  homeland  penniless  and 
without  skills.  In  addition,  the  Israelis 
have  succeeded  in  raising  their  standard 
of  living  and  reclaiming  much  of  the 
desert  land.  They  are  now  converting  a 
predominantly  agricultural  coimtry  to 
one  with  a  large  and  growing  industrial 
production. 

These  accomplishments  require  dedi- 
cation and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
every  Israeli.  They  also  require  the  sup- 
port and  material  assistance  which  was 
so  willingly  given  by  the  Jews  of  the 
world,  especially  those  of  the  United 
States.  Now  that  Israel  has  survived  the 
most  difficult  period  of  its  history,  aid 
from  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  and  most  of  the  re- 
maining assistance  Is  in  the  form  of 
long-term  loans  rather  than  grants.  In 
fact,  Israel  has  started  its  own  program 
of  technical  assistance,  thus  recognizing 
the  obligation  incumbent  upon  each  na- 
tion to  aid  the  nearer  and  less  developed 
countries.  Israel  has  sent  more  than  150 
technicians  to  28  Asian,  African,  and 
Middle  East  states  and  exemplifies  to 
these  coimtries  the  model  of  a  successful, 
progressive  country.  Thus  Israel  is  re- 
paying the  help  that  America  and  other 
nations  gave  it  during  Its  formative 
years. 

Thus  the  state  of  Israel  has  come  of 
age.  I  am  happy  to  Join  all  friends  of 
Israel  in  the  United  States  in  congratu- 
lating this  exciting  country  on  the  14th 
anniversary  of  its  Independence. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  free  world  in  congratulating  Is- 
rael on  the  14th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing. 

The  place  of  recognition  Israel  has 
earned  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  a  testimonial  to  the  courage,  deter- 


mination, and  intelligence  of  those  brave 
and  earnest  pioneers  who  have  worked 
incessantly  to  develop  it  as  a  nation. 

Israel  has  truly  "made  the  desert 
bloom"  and  its  economic  health  and  pro- 
gressive industrial  growth  have  set  an 
example  and  are  an  inspiration  to  other 
aspiring  countries.  I  wish  every  success 
and  long-continuing  peace  to  Israel  and 
its  people. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate today  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  salute  the  State  of 
Israel  on  the  14th  anniversary  of  her 
proclamation  of  independence. 

As  the  leading  proponents  of  freedom 
in  the  world  today,  I  feel  that  we  can 
commend  the  courageous  Jewish  peo- 
ple the  world  over  for  their  hard  work 
and  determination  to  revive  their  home- 
land, despite  plague  upon  plague  from 
the  time  that  this  was  the  land  of  Is- 
rael until  just  a  few  short  years  ago. 

This  little  country — only  8,000  square 
miles  in  area,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
Massachusetts  or  Wales,  with  its  popu- 
lation matching  that  of  Arkansas,  or  New 
Zealand — is  one  of  the  few  countries  in 
the  Middle  East  today  that  holds  free 
elections  or  accords  universal  franchise. 

For  the  Jewish  people  it  seems  like 
something  of  a  prophecy  come  true.  Is- 
rael first  appeared  in  history  as  a  his- 
torical and  geographical  unit  with  the 
entry  of  Israelites  under  the  leadership 
of  Joshua,  who  was  inspired  by  the  Di- 
vine Promise  to  Abraham: 

And  I  will  give  to  thee  and  to  tliy  seed 
after  thee  tlie  land  of  thy  abode,  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession,  and 
I  wUl  be  their  God  (OenesU  XVII:   8). 

Some  1,300  years  passed  and  Jews  scat- 
tered throughout  the  earth  never  forgot 
their  land.  About  70  years  ago,  more  and 
more  of  them,  dedicated  to  the  Biblical 
land  of  their  fathers,  returned  there  to 
begin  settlements.  They  suffered  m^ny 
hardships.  The  land  had  been  neglected 
and  they  had  little  money  and  there  were 
the  hostile  Arabs,  but  the  Jewish  people 
had  determination  and  will.  Wherever 
they  had  been,  in  their  hearts  Israel  was 
"home."  Even  before  Theodor  Herzl's 
Zionism  became  a  worldwide  movement, 
the  pioneers  labored. 

As  early  as  November  1947,  the  United 
Nations  approved  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  but  there  were  still 
many  obstacles  in  the  way.  Nearby  Arab 
coim tries  defied  U.N.  They  surrounded 
Jerusalem.  They  thought  it  had  been 
completely  cut  off,  but  the  Jews  actually 
carved  out  a  new  road.  Today,  the 
"Road  of  Courage"  is  a  wide,  modem 
highway.  It  was  a  great  day  when  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  was  read. 
TTiey  had  their  homeland.  They  had 
freedom. 

In  the  proclamation  of  May  14, 1948,  it 
is  written : 

The  State  of  Israel  will  rest  upon  founda- 
tions of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  as  en- 
Ttsaged  by  the  prophets  of  Israel.  It  will 
maintain  complete  equality  of  social  and 
political  rights  for  all  Its  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  creed,  race  or  sex.  It  will 
guarantee  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience, 
of  language,  education  and  culture.  It  will 
safeguard  the  holy  places  of  all  religions.  It 
will  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of  Uie  United 
Nations  Charter. 


The  parliamentary  and  local  govern- 
mental institutions  of  Israel,  democrati- 
cally elected  and  functioning  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  will  of  the  people,  are 
assurances  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
high  goal. 

Since  this  proclamation  was  adopted 
we  are  informed  that  Israel  is  buzzing 
with  prosperity,  with  immigration  and 
the  ingathering  of  exiles  being  the  chief 
source  of  activity.  They  niunber  about 
32,000  a  year.  It  is  a  great  task,  requir- 
ing much  work,  to  receive,  house,  train, 
and  employ  them,  but  it  is  being  done. 
New  villages  are  being  built,  employment 
is  found  for  them  in  agriculture  and  in 
industry.  In  1959  the  gross  national 
product  rose  by  12  percent,  the  largest 
increases  being  registered  in  agriculture 
and  industry.  Israel's  crossroads  posi- 
tion serves  as  a  marketing  center  for 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  pubhc,  social,  and  educational 
services  are  being  enlarged  and  Israel 
is  growing  rapidly.  Continuing  expan- 
sion is  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  coun- 
try's economy.  It  has  to  meet  the  needs 
not  only  of  the  rising  generation  but  for 
the  immigrants  who  are  arriving  every 
week. 

Above  all,  it  must  make  rapid  strides 
toward  economic  self-support,  so  that 
the  country  need  no  longer  be  dependent 
on  funds  from  abroad. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  issues  that  still 
divide  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  may  be 
resolved  honorably  and  that  each  of 
these  countries  will  be  able  to  enjoy  free 
existence  in  peace. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  14th 
anniversary  of  Israel's  independence  is 
being  celebrated  today,  Wednesday,  May 
9,  by  the  people  of  Israel  and  by  its 
friends  everj'where  in  the  free  world. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Da\id  Ben-Gurlon,  who  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  our  times,  Israel  has  over  these 
past  14  years  developed  as  a  successful 
democracy  and  one  of  the  few  democ- 
racies in  that  part  of  the  world.  Israel 
has  made  great  strides  politically  and 
economically  and  is  today  helping  a 
number  of  the  newer  nations  in  Africa 
and  Asia  in  their  developmental  efforts. 

Throughout  these  14  years  the  most 
cordial  relations  have  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  We  were 
among  the  first  of  the  nations  to  recog- 
nize Israel  upon  its  establishment  in 
1948,  we  have  extended  to  it  consider- 
able economic  assistance  over  the  years, 
we  have  aided  it  in  other  ways  to  achieve 
its  present  status.  We  take  great  pride 
in  all  this  as  we  observe  Israel's  growth 
and  accomplishments. 

In  one  field,  however,  there  is  a  notice- 
able lack  of  accomplishment  on  our  part 
and  that  is  in  the  effort  to  help  bring 
peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. Our  efforts,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
have  been  too  faint.  A  peace  between 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  would  be 
of  tremendous  Importance  to  the  entire 
region  and  to  the  whole  free  world.  I  am 
certain  that  those  responsible  for  XJB. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  are  very  much 
aware  of  it,  and  yet  it  la  amazing  that 
they  have  done  so  little  to  achieve  it. 

In  fact,  as  we  extend  our  greetings  to 
Israel  on  this  anniversary,  we  carmot 
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overlook  eeriMba  aetloiM  taken  by  our 
Otffntuatat  In  nMot  wmkM  which  mar 
th«  triendif  rvUiUoiM  btiwgn  oor  two 
countiiM  durtaff  ttiMt  paat  14  jtmn.  I 
•m  thtnklnv  of  the  nemi  action  on  th« 
p«rt  of  tho  Unltod  State*  In  ■ponaorlnt 
A  rcfloliitlon  In  tho  United  Nstlone  Seeu- 
rttr  Council  juet  About  ■  month  mo  to 
cenmre  lurmti  tor  lU  retallAtory  act 
Agalnet  STTtan  pro?oc«tlon  and  attack 
on  laraett  flahermen  In  the  0ea  of  Gali- 
lee. I  wonder  how  p«tlent  and  tolerant 
we  would  be  If  there  was  an  attack  on 
our  territory  acroM  one  of  our  borders 
In  the  north  or  the  aouth?  Would  we 
retaliate  and  take  itepe  to  stop  It.  or 
would  we  moralize  about  how  wrong  it 
is  to  retaliate? 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be 
neutral  as  between  those  who  commit 
acts  of  aggression  and  those  who  take 
action  to  defend  themselves. 

The  noted  columnist,  William  S 
White,  stated  it  rather  succinctly  in  n 
recent  column  where  he  wrote  : 

Once  ag&ln  a  pro-West  country  \\  e  .  Is- 
raeli gets  the  short  end  of  the  stick  from 
UN.  "JtMttce "  Once  again  we  take  the 
coarse  not  only  of  refusing  to  stand  up  for 
friends  but  of  Joining  our  own  declared 
enemies  In  repudiating  those  friends — why 
must  we  be  so  objective  In  searching  with 
a  magnifying  glass  for  the  shortcumlnss  of 
our  friends,  and  so  broadmlnded  about  the 
shortcomings  of  others. 

If  we  lose  the  confidence  of  other 
friendly  nations,  if  the  small  natioiu  of 
the  world  cease  to  regard  us  as  their 
friend  and  protector,  then  we  shall  have 
reached  a  sad  day  in  world  affairs.  By 
censuring  Israel  and  withholding  our 
censure  of  Syria,  the  nation  that  took 
the  Initial  prorocative  step,  we  are  en- 
couraging the  Arab  countries  to  continu>' 
their  war  against  Israel.  Thus  will  not 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  It  will 
only  result  In  further  bloodshed,  in  tur- 
moil and  chaos,  and  in  undermining  the 
U.S.  position  in  that  area. 

Instead  of  one-sided  acts  of  censure, 
instead  of  encouraging  Arab  intransi- 
gence, we  should  concentrate  on  bring- 
ing the  two  opposing  sides  together  for 
peace  negotiations.  It  is  in  our  interests 
as  much  u  theirs.  We  must  insist  on  it 
and  if  we  do  it  strongly  enough  we  will 
get  the  proper  response.  If  we  continue 
to  take  it  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner 
tliat  nothing  can  be  done  now.  we  shall 
achieve  nothing  in  that  direction  In 
that  event,  it  should  not  surpri.sc  us  to 
discover  that  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  may  grow  worse  and  our  position 
there  seriously  threatened. 

Above  all.  it  Is  imperative  that  we  du 
not  let  Israel  down.  We  have  been  pur- 
suing a  certain  policy  which  goes  back 
much  further  than  the  past  14  years,  a 
policy  of  support  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  what  was  then 
known  as  Palestine  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Woodrow  Wilson.  That  policy 
was  reiterated  and  upheld  by  every  Pres- 
ident since  then. 

On  the  occasion  of  Israel's  anniversary 
of  independence,  it  would  be  most  de- 
.<«irable  for  us,  too,  to  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  uphold  the  traditional  policy  of 
friendship  for  Israel  and  our  assurance 
of  its  continued  existence  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 


I  extand  my  greetings  and  slnoerest 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  all 
friends  of  Israel  In  this  country  on  the 
oeMslon  of  this  anniireraary.  May  it 
continue  to  prosper,  economically  as  an 
example  of  a  democratic  free  enterprise 
nation,  and  politically  as  a  bastion  of 
liberty.  We  wish  for  It  many  years  of 
genuine  peace. 

Mr  8CRANTON  Mr  Speaker,  14 
years  have  passed  since  the  State  of 
Israel  was  proclaimed  In  Tel  Aviv  in  the 
year  1948.  For  2,000  years  the  Jews  had 
been  In  exile,  but  they  never  lost  their 
belief  that  one  day  they  would  return  to 
Zion.  In  1S97,  Theodor  Herzl  founded 
the  World  Zionist  Movement,  which  in 
the  brief  period  of  50  years  translated 
the  longing  for  Zlon  into  reality.  The 
Israelis  worked  feverishly  to  rebuild 
their  country.  They  opened  their  gate 
to  nearly  1  million  Jews  from  more  than 
100  countries  They  doubled  the  amount 
of  cultivated  land  by  reclaiming  the  des- 
ert and  swamp  land.  They  built  fac- 
tories and  schools,  ports  and  concert 
halls,  pipelines  and  hotels.  They  raised 
their  standard  of  hvlng  far  above  that 
of  their  neighbors  and  assisted  countries 
younger  than  themselves. 

Despite  the  hostility  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  the  uneasy  peace  which 
prevails  in  the  Middle  East  today,  the 
Israelis  have  won  the  friendship  of  many 
peoples  in  Europe.  Asia.  Africa,  and  the 
Americas.  Israel  maintains  diplomatic 
relation.s  with  almost  all  the  countries 
in  the  world.  Israel  has  shown  a  spirit 
of  unconquerable  faith,  unswerving  per- 
-severance.  and  indomitable  courage.  On 
this  14th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence, I  wish  the  Israeli  people  peace  and 
prosper! ly  in  their  ancestral  homeland 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  I4tii  anniversary  of  Israels  inde- 
pendence, our  troubled  world  should 
pause  for  a  moment  and  contemplate  Uie 
wonder  of  how  the  people  of  Lsi-ael  have 
caused  the  desert  to  flower.  We  see  a 
wonderful  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
coniplish-^d.  when  a  people  have  tlie  will 
Lo  woik  together  for  a  common  cause 

As  a  soldier  in  Germany,  during  and 
alter  World  War  II.  I  saw  f^rst  hand  the 
concentration  camps  of  Europe;  and 
came  to  know  and  understand  the  long- 
ing for  a  homeland  that  has  been  the 
dream  of  Jews  everywhere  for  over  2.000 
years.  When  that  fateful  day  in  1948 
came  about,  and  the  newly  born  State 
of  Israel  was  proclaimed,  however,  there 
were  few  who  could  have  visualized  the 
progress  to  be  achieved  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Despite  a  deeply  troubled  world  situa- 
tion, a  war  with  its  neighbors,  and  the 
truly  staggering  problems  of  building  a 
new  nation  from  the  hopes  of  its  scat- 
tered people,  Israel  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered. They  have  built  ports  and 
pipelines,  schools  and  seaports,  hotels 
and  factories.  They  have  built  a  thriv- 
ing economy,  and  a  stable.  Independent 
state  In  a  volatile  portion  of  the  world. 

On  this  14th  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependeruie  Day,  let  us  all  uke  note  of 
the  achievements  of  the  little  State  of 
Israel,  and  gain  renewed  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  mankind  to  work  together 
In  common  cause. 


I  am  shocked  that  our  permanent  Am- 
bassador to  the  UJf..  Adlal  StavMHoo 
ahouM  be  so  quick  to  speak  out  acalmt 
a  friend  and  ally  In  Ms  Mndamnlng  of 
Israel,  as  he  recently  did. 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  It  la  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  X  rise  to 
note  the  14th  anniversary  ot  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  of  Israel 

I  vividly  recall  the  day  In  IMS  when 
the  United  Nations,  after  long  debate 
and  controversy,  declared  the  existence 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  outoome  on 
that  day  had  been  in  doubt  almost  up  to 
the  last  moment  and.  as  a  result,  great 
tension  was  engendered  throughout  the 
world. 

Just  as  there  was  terulon  on  that  day. 
tension  still  exists  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors.  The  events  that  have 
led  up  to  the  differences  are  well  known. 
There  can  be  no  profit  In  reviewing 
them.  What  is  necessary  Is  a  resolution 
of  differences  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  so  that  peace  and  tranquility 
can  be  established  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  1958  I  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution No.  800.  which  provided  for  the 
United  States  to  use  Its  efforta  to  con- 
vene an  Arab-Israeli  Peace  Conference 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  Is  the  only 
way  the  Issues  can  be  resolved  and  again 
call  for  such  efforts. 

While  the  United  Nations  force  has 
contributed  toward  the  lessening  of 
border  incidents,  they  still  occur.  Thas, 
the  animosities  continue.  The  border 
Incidents  of  which  I  speak  are  now  ap- 
parently being  used  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses within  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
result  of  Its  procedures,  the  United  Na- 
tions acts  upon  the  merits  of  each  indi- 
vidual Incident  without  reference  to  the 
overall  situation  or  provocations.  This. 
I  feel.  IS  completely  unrealistic.  The 
entire  situation  must  be  reviewed  and  a 
plan  to  end  finally  the  dispute  adopted 

During  the  debate  at  the  United  Na- 
tions concerning  the  most  recent  Inci- 
dent. I  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
the  President; 

Vfrfv  I  humbly  request  that  you  direct  the 
U  8  Ambassador  to  the  United  NaUons  to 
opp«.)se  the  resolution  condemning  Israel  for 
reiiiUatlng  to  the  aggressive  moves  of  Syria 
M<iy  I  further  request  that  you  instmct  the 
17  S  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to 
substitute  a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  sit  down  at  a 
pe.tce  conference  as  soon  as  possible  tu 
itdju&t.   uU    differences  in   that  area. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  second  request 
to  the  President  will  be  followed. 

On  this  14th  anniversary.  I  salute  the 
people  of  Israel,  not  only  for  their  de- 
termination and  industry  In  building 
their  nation  In  the  face  of  adverse  con- 
ditions, but  also  for  their  constructive 
efforts  along  with  other  nations  In  the 
l«^s.s  developed  areas  of  the  world.  It 
is  indeed  astonishing  to  see  Israel,  eco- 
nomically poor  herself,  extending  aid  to 
other  nations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  State 
of  Israel  reaches  Its  15th  anniversary, 
peace  will  reign  In  the  Middle  East  so 
that  all  of  the  peoples  of  that  area  of 
the  world  can  start  on  the  all-Important 
Job  c^  developing  the  Middle  East  and 
Improving  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
residents. 
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Mr,  PBOBAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  X 
honored  to  Join  with  my  dlsttnfulibed 
colleague  from  Mew  York  (Mr.  Cma]. 
in  paying  trtbuto  to  the  newly  eaerfad 
nation  of  Urmei,  vhleh  today  eelebrmtea 
the  14th  anniversary  of  lU  national  In- 
dependence. 

These  past  14  years  of  national  In- 
dependence for  Israel  have  been  charac- 
terized by  war,  an  imsettled  truce,  a  re- 
surgence of  war  followed  by  an  unsteady 
peace  over  which  an  atmosphere  of  bel- 
li(;erence  hangs  today. 

The  Israeli  nation  Is  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  the  national  Independ- 
ence movemento  which  sweep  the  world 
of  our  times.  As  Americans  we  should 
rejoice  in  this  day  because  the  political 
concept  of  national  Independence  and 
the  heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom 
which  our  national  independence  sym- 
bolizes, stands  as  the  weUspring  of  this 
Kreat  human  wave  of  the  future.  The 
Israeli  nation  has,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  has  so  well  pointed  out,  sought  to 
utilize  their  Independence  for  human 
advancement:  to  rehabilitate  their  land; 
to  provide  sanctuary  for  more  than  a 
million  refugees  and  Immigrants;  to  de- 
velop their  economy  under  most  adverse 
circumstances;  to  cultivate  their  arts 
and  sciences;  to  revive  their  civilization 
and  culture  which  reaches  back  over 
many  centuries;  and  to  cooperate  con- 
structively in  building  an  international 
community  based  upon  the  natural  rights 
of  nations  and  human  rights  as  defined 
by  the  United  Nations  Charter.  That  Is 
the  real  meaning  of  national  Independ- 
ence as  It  Is  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
all  civilized  nations. 

The  unsettled  conditions  In  the  Middle 
East,  where  the  spirit  of  belligerence 
hangs  as  a  dark  cloud,  moves  us  to 
observe  the  challenge  which  this  holds  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  The 
United  Nations  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  through 
defending  the  rights  of  nations  to  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  free  choice  and 
the  rights  of  people  everywhere  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  The  United  Nations 
Organization  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
purposes  so  well  defined  by  Its  charter. 
This  failure  is  exemplified  by  the  polltl- 
ral  and  economic  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  Middle  East  today,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  this  ancient  and  vital 
area  of  the  world.  PaDure  of  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation to  adhere  to  and  to  fight  for  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  defined  in  the 
charter  have  caused  the  United  Nations 
to  fall  under  public  attack,  as  well  as 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  men  of  good 
will  who  seek  peace  with  Justice  for  all 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 
In  fairness  to  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization we  must  recognize  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did  condemn  Chinese 
aggression  in  the  Korean  war,  and  did 
condemn  Russian  aggression  against  the 
aspirations  of  the  Hungarian  people  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence. 
But  we  have  learned  that  condonnatlon 
of  aggression  alone  will  not  serve  the 
interests  of  peace  with  Justice.  We  must 
also  be  aware  that  there  are  member 
nations  within  the  United  Nations  which 
have    demonstrated    a    dangerous    and 
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oontemptootts.  as  weU  as  persistent,  dis- 
dain for  the  oondflomatkm  of  acgrcaaion 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 


The  future  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions depends  on  the  ability  of  the  mem- 
ber states  to  prevent  aggreuion  by  more 
powerful  nations  against  the  mailer  and 
less  powerful  nations  Just  as  It  depends 
upon  a  determination  by  the  majority  of 
the  member  states  to  establish  a  world 
order  based  upon  equal  Jtistlce  for  and 
among  all  member  states.  This  Is  a 
challenge  which  must  be  answered  by 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  This 
challenge  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  The 
time  for  decision  has  already  arrived. 
The  mutual  right  of  all  nations  to  a  free 
existence  In  peace  is  the  singular  imper- 
ative of  our  times. 

Mr.  L08ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  importunity  to  salute  the  State 
of  Israel.  In  1948  when  Israel  declared 
Ita  independence.  President  Truman  im- 
mediately recognized  it  as  a  new  nation. 
His  action  met  with  the  approval  of  all 
Americans.  There  is  no  nation  on  earth 
which  cherishes  freedom  and  the  right 
to  govern  itself  so  much  as  we.  This 
small  country  of  Israel  caught  our  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  as  no  one  had 
dreamed  possible.  We  have  followed  its 
every  move,  and  have  assisted  wherever 
pos^ble. 

This  Nation  made  up  of  people  from 
almost  every  country  on  earth  faced 
great  dlfDculties  in  the  beginning.  It 
was  a  barren  land  and  there  was  a  great 
shortage  of  natural  resources,  but  these 
ingenious  people  did  not  feel  helpless. 
They  were  steeped  in  the  traditions  of 
their  ancestors,  and  their  Bible  scholars, 
after  careful  research,  relocated  many 
of  the  sites  of  ancient  times  which  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  civilization  of 
that  period.  Many  of  these  sites  have 
been  restored  and  redeveloped  and  are 
adding  greatly  to  the  progress  of  this 
small  and  great  nation.  Now,  14  years 
have  passed  since  Israel  became  a  free 
and  ind^iiendent  state.  We  can  see  the 
magnificent  achievements  made  by  this 
nation  of  people  who  were  once  perse- 
cuted and  homeless. 

I  know  of  no  other  nation  on  earth 
which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  such 
a  short  period. 

I  salute  the  leaders  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  its  proud  people  at  this  time 
and  wish  it  and  them  Godsp>eed  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  FTNNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  I  think  it  most  appropri- 
ate to  comment  on  modem  Israel  and  its 
unique  origin. 

The  history  of  Israel,  more  than  other 
states,  is  the  product  of  international 
cations.  Israeli  nationalism  was  fos- 
tered from  the  outside  by  the  world 
Zionist  movement  and  nurtured  by  in- 
ternational agreement  imder  both  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  story  of  the  development  of 
a  national  h<»ne  for  Jews  in  Palestine 
Is  a  fascinating  and  complicated  one,  and 
has  held  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  American  public  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. It  has  taken  some  dramatic 
turns  which  have  helped  in  shaping  the 


future  of  the  United  NaUons  and  has 
affected  the  cottrse  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

This  story  begins  in  the  Ifth  oenttuy 
with  the  efforta  of  Theodore  Herzl,  a 
Viennese  Journalist,  who  was  so  success- 
ful m  organizing  an  international  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  first  Zionist 
Congress  at  Basle,  Swltseriand.  in  1897 
and  grew  mto  the  world  Zionist  move- 
ment, which  purchased  land  In  Pales- 
tine and  arranged  for  the  immigration 
of  the  Jews  into  that  area.  In  the  early 
19th  century  many  immigranta  came 
from  Eastern  Europe  and  from  Russia 
where  the  czarist  rulers  pursued  a  no- 
toriously merciless  policy  of  persecutioa 
By  1909  the  city  of  Tel  Aviv  was  estab- 
lished on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  first  kibbutz  was  started  at 
Degania. 

The  institution  of  the  kibbutz  is  one 
of  the  rare  instances  of  a  Utopian  model 
for  community  development  which  has 
proved  sound  and  workable  in  practice. 
Pioneer  groups  dedicated  to  working  the 
soil  and  maintaining  social  Justice  with- 
in the  community  have  settled  Israel's 
frontiers,  and  have  successfully  com- 
peted on  the  agricultural  market. 

The  kibbutzim  was  not  the  only  caaa- 
mimlty  which  came  Into  being  as  the 
result  of  the  policy  of  the  world  Zionist 
movement.  At  the  start  of  World  War  I . 
the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  had 
expanded  to  85,000.  There  were  50 
towns  most  of  which  were  fanning  vil- 
lages, some  collective;  others  private,  for 
fiexibility  of  approach  has  characterized 
the  settlement  of  Israel  from  the  very 
beginning. 

By  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  it 
seemed  that  the  Jews  would  achieve 
their  goal  of  a  national  homeland,  and 
both  Jews  and  Arabs  pressed  for  na- 
tional independence.  In  spite  of  opposi- 
tion frcHn  their  Arab  allies,  the  British 
supported  a  national  homeland  for  Jews 
in  the  Balfoiu-  I>eclaratlon  in  1917.  This 
declaration  carried  the  proviso  that  the 
civil  and  religious  righta  of  non-Jewi^ 
communities  within  Palestine  should  be 
protected  and  was  firmly  supported  by 
President  Wilson,  and  later  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress endorsed  it. 

Palestine  becoming  a  British  mandate 
tmder  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Jews 
formed  a  national  council  of  elected  rep- 
resentatives. New  settlonents  were 
formed,  land  was  reclaimed  for  farming 
and  the  population  Increased  from  67,000 
in  1920  to  650,000  in  1948. 

During  the  time  of  the  mandate,  the 
antagonism  between  the  Jewish  settlers 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  community 
was  undiminished.  No  doubt  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Arab  antipathy 
stemmed  from  their  fear  that  a  modem 
and  progressive  Jewish  community  would 
stir  discontent  among  the  feudal  Arab 
peasants.  The  mufti  of  Jerusalem  in- 
stilled a  fanatical  hatred  for  the  Jews 
in  his  followers.  In  1921. 1929.  and  1936 
there  were  riots  in  PalesUne  and  a  Royal 
Commission  headed  by  Lord  Peel  recom- 
mended that  Palestine  be  divided  into  a 
Jewish  and  an  Arab  state.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  recommendation  was  tiUTied 
down.  Instead  the  British  reversed  their 
earlier  position  of  support  and   in  an 
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effort  to  placate  the  Arabs  Issued  a  white 
paper  In  1037  which  restricted  Jewish 
immlffratk  n.  curbed  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  opposed  new  settlements. 

During  the  war  years  of  World  War  II 
plans  for  an  Independent  state  took  sec- 
ond place  to  fighting  the  common  enemy, 
Nazi  Ocrmany.  In  Palestine  a  Jewish 
battalion  was  formed  In  the  British  Army 
In  response  to  pressure  from  the  Jewish 
tvwnmiinity  and  Its  leaders,  and  later  this 
group  became  the  Jewish  Brigade  Group. 
The  combat  experience  gained  during 
this  period  was  put  to  good  use  in  the 
postwar  years. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  pres- 
sures for  Independence  were  Increased. 
Th©  ghastly  and  pitiful  spectacle  of  the 
refugees  of  German  concentration 
camps  called  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  people  on  the 
European  mainland.  More  than  ever 
before  the  cause  of  a  national  homeland 
for  the  Jews  seemed  a  Just  one.  Yet 
British  forces  turned  away  ships  loaded 
with  refugees  brought  to  the  very  shores 
of  Palestine,  and  when  legal  entry  to 
the  refugees  was  refused.  Illegal  means 
were  found  by  Zionist  groups.  Violence 
broke  out  in  Palestine  and  while  the 
British  rigidly  continued  to  follow  their 
prewar  policy  of  restriction  of  Jewish 
immigration.  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man called  for  the  immediate  admission 
of  100,000  Jews  to  Palestine  as  early  as 
1»45.  In  the  following  year  the  United 
States  became  the  leading  supporter  for 
a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
partition  Palestine  and  establish  a  Jew- 
ish SUte. 

On  November  29,  1947.  the  General  As- 
8«nbly  adopted  a  resolution  by  two- 
thirds  majority  which  partitioned  Pal- 
estine into  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab  state. 
This  plan  was  accepted  by  the  Jews  but 
rejected  by  the  Arab  higher  committee. 
The  British  austerity  program  called  for 
a  withdrawal  of  forces  throughout  the 
world  and  they  gave  public  notice  of 
their  intention  to  renounce  the  mandate 
on  May  15.  1948.  and  recall  their  armed 
forces.  On  May  14.  1948.  in  Tel  Aviv. 
David  Ben-Gurlon  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
United  States  extended  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition inunedlately. 

Almost  at  once  the  new  nation  was 
under  attack,  and  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Arab  League  declared,  "this  would 
be  a  war  which  will  be  spoken  of  like  the 
Mongolian  massacres  and  the  Crusades." 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  survival  of 
the  new  nation  belongs  to  the  Israelis 
themselves.  Without  their  truly  heroic 
efforts  the  nation  would  have  been 
snuffed  out  at  the  very  start.  One  writer 
has  expressed  it,  "the  people  walked 
around  intoxicated  smd  humble — humble 
that  they  had  partaken  of  a  miracle.  It 
was  a  miracle  at  midnight.  One  minute 
before  midnight  of  May  15.  1948.  any 
Jewish  man  or  woman  or  child  caught 
carrying  a  gun  could  be  arrested  by  the 
British.  One  minute  after  midnight,  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend  himself  agamst 
six  Arab  states  and  all  the  help  Britain 
could  give  them." 

Even  after  the  armistice  agreements 
of  1940  were  signed  the  Arabs  continued 
to  harass  the  new  state  and  the  violent 


propaganda  campaign  was  carried  out 
with  constant  threats  of  a  second  inva- 
sion. More  serious  was  the  economic 
sanctions  inflicted  by  the  Egyptians 
The  Suez  Canal  was  closed  to  Israeli 
ships;  Israeli  ships  were  denied  services 
in  Egyptian  ports  and  subjected  to  sei- 
zure and  the  Israeli  port  of  Eilat  on  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  blocked  by  Egyptian 
coastal  guns.  Finally,  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare, with  constant  raids  upon  the  Lsraeli 
territory  came  to  a  climax  m  1956. 

On  October  29.  1956  the  Israeli  Army. 
Joined  by  the  forces  of  the  French  and 
British  soundly  defeated  the  Egyptian 
Army  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Again  the 
United  Nations  was  called  upon  to 
arrange  a  truce,  and  to  this  day  the 
United  Nations  troops  are  on  the  alert 
in  the  Gaza  strip  to  prevent  any  re- 
occurrence of  the  Egyptian  attacks. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  like  the 
Truman  administration,  has  pursued  a 
clear-cut  affirmative  policy  toward  Israel. 
The  confusion  of  motives  characteristic 
of  the  Eisenhower  foreign  policy  and 
most  notably  displayed  during  the  crisis 
over  Suez  is  behind  us.  President  Ken- 
nedy stands  firmly  behind  the  employ- 
ment of  United  Nations  forces  in  the 
Gaza  strip.  His  current  proposal  to  buy 
Umted  Nations'  bonds  is  directly  related 
to  the  support  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  the  Gaza  strip.  The  Kennedy 
administration  has  authorized  the  lend- 
ing of  S25  million  for  farm  machinery, 
electrical  equipment,  and  construction 
items  for  Israeli  ports.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  urged  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Arab  and  Israeli  leaders  and  the 
setting-up  of  a  fund  to  resettle  the  Arab 
refugees  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  World  Bank. 
Finally,  the  administration  has  been 
emphatic  in  its  intention  to  use  ail  pos- 
sible influence  to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal 
to  all  users.  Closing  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Israeli  ships  has  cost  the  Israeli  economy 
$40  million  a  year  and  slowed  the  pace 
of  development  immeasurably. 

Despite  a  hostile  environment  at  every 
point  the  Israeli  Government  has  indi- 
cated its  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
truce  ofBcers.  An  interesting  aspect  of 
Israeli  foreign  policy  is  her  relations  with 
the  newly  independent  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  where  despite  her  small  size, 
about  that  of  New  Jersey.  Israel  has 
undertaken  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram An  Afro-Asian  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Cooperation  has  been  started 
at  Tel  Aviv,  and  during  1961.  a  thousand 
students  from  Asia  and  Africa  were 
studying  in  Israel.  One  intriguing  out- 
come of  the  exchange  is  the  adoption 
by  the  Burmese  of  the  idea  of  the  kib- 
butz which  they  have  modified  and  put 
Into  practice  on  their  border  with  Red 
China. 

Israel  is  in  a  good  position  to  enter 
fruitful  relations  with  new  countries,  be- 
cause like  them  she  has  had  to  struggle 
for  her  independence  against  a  colonial 
power  and  she  faces  the  same  problem.s 
of  economic  development  and  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  solving  these 
without  going  to  extremes  in  state  en- 
terprise. 


Israel  is  a  land  of  very  limited  nat- 
ural resources  and  tremendous  popula- 
tion problems.  How  she  has  managed 
to  make  the  most  of  her  natural  re- 
sources and  at  the  same  time  absorb  a 
large  scale  flood  of  immigration  is  one 
of  the  heartening  and  inspiring  social 
say  as  of  our  time. 

The  size  of  the  immigration  flow  into 
Israel  in  proportion  to  the  base  popula- 
tion IS  very  striking.  In  1948  there  were 
650,000  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  in  1960  the 
population  of  Israel  was  2.088.685.  Of 
this  present  population  35  percent  are 
native  bom;  36  percent  have  come  from 
Europe.  America  and  Oceania;  17  per- 
cent are  from  Asia;  and  12  percent  are 
from  Africa.  The  native  born  Include 
the  Arab  refugees  who  present  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem  in  assimilation 
As  the  national  home  of  the  Jews,  an 
extremely  diverse  population  makes  up 
modem  Israel. 

Full  scale  immigration  policies  have 
been  pursued  by  the  Israel  Government 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
sUted  that  "the  State  of  Israel  will  be 
open  to  the  immigration  of  Jews  from 
all  countries  of  their  dispersion. " 

Immigrants  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  desire  to  come  to  Israel  rather 
than  on  their  ability  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  state.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
immigrants  have  been  children  and 
needy  aged  people.  Great  numbers  of 
them  possessed  no  skills  and  no  knowl- 
edge of  machinery  so  urgently  required 
by  the  new  expansion  program.  It  was 
necessary  to  begin  at  the  most  elemen- 
tary level  to  introduce  the  lminl«rrants  to 
their  new  life  in  Israel.  Many  came  from 
concentration  camps  and  needed  special, 
careful,  and  sympathetic  treatment  be- 
fore they  could  enter  a  new  life.  All  had 
to  be  housed.  Ultimately,  enough  hous- 
ing was  constructed  that  the  immlgranUs 
were  able  to  go  straight  to  the  villages  or 
towns  where  they  would  live  perma- 
nently rather  than  to  a  reception  camp. 
Even  lar\guage  instruction  was  necessary 
for  ability  to  speak  a  common  tongue 
was  essential  to  the  process  of  incor- 
porating the  new  members  Into  the  com- 
munity. Intensive  courses  in  Hebrew 
were  successfully  designed  to  meet  the 
language  problem. 

As  well  as  meeting  the  immediate 
needs  of  its  new  population.  Israel  em- 
barked on  an  ambitious  plan  of  economic 
development.  In  1953.  with  technical 
assistance  from  the  United  Nations  and 
from  the  United  States,  plans  were  drawn 
up  for  an  increase  in  agricultural  out- 
put. More  land  was  devoted  to  citrus 
groves,  as  citrus  fruit  is  Israel's  most 
valuable  export  and  crop.  Olive  groves 
which  had  been  neglected  were  re- 
worked. The  production  of  industrial 
crops  was  started,  for  plantings  in  cotton, 
sugarbeets.  and  peanuts  provide  addi- 
tional employment  and  income  when  the 
produce  is  refined.  Acreage  was  in- 
creased north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  by 
drammg  and  planting  the  marshes.  In 
the  Negev  Desert  a  reclamation  and  irri- 
gation project  is  well  underway. 

Laberal  terms  were  offered  to  attract 
foreign  capital.  The  United  States  in 
particular  iias  responded  to  Israel's  need 
for  financing.    The  US  Government  has 
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extended  $635  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
Payments  made  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  have  boen  loaned  back  to 
the  tune  of  approximately  $92  million 
for  development.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  has  loaned  $163  million.  Finally. 
U.S.  private  capital  has  purchased  $400 
million  worth  of  Israeli  bonds. 

In  the  few  years  since  Israel  pro- 
claimed her  independence  an  extremely 
diversified  Industxiiil  structure  has  been 
ei-ected.  The  list  of  new  and  enlarged 
Israeli  Industries  Is  a  long  and  Interest- 
ing one:  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals, 
textiles,  building  materials,  precision  In- 
stnmients.  electrloU  appliances,  metal- 
works,  steel  tubes  and  pipes,  glass  ce- 
ramics, rubber  and  paper  products, 
plastics,  hoiisehold  and  sanitary  equip- 
ment, wearing  apparel,  and  processed 
foods. 

In  addition  to  expansion  in  industry 
and  agriculture  th<>  Israeli  Oovemmoit 
has  sponsored  large  Investments  in  min- 
ing since  1952.  The  Negev  area  contains 
valuable  deposits  of  potash  and  phos- 
phates, copper,  clay,  and  glass  sand. 
Copper  deposits  have  been  discovered 
only  recently  near  Lhe  fabled  King  Solo- 
mon's mines.  The  Intensive  search  for 
oil  finally  paid  off  in  1955.  The  extent  to 
which  the  Negev  area  has  been  revital- 
ized is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  popu- 
lation figures  for  Beersheba.  In  1948 
Beersheba  was  a  small  town  of  3.000. 
Today,  population  has  mushroomed  to 
35,000. 

The  Israelis  tell  u  wry  story  of  a  fimd- 
raiser  from  the  United  States  who  came 
to  Israel  aft^r  months  of  campaigning. 
When  he  toured  the  Negev  he  was  ec- 
static in  his  expressions  of  wonder:  "It's 
true, "  he  cried.  "Everything  we  told 
tiiem  is  true." 

In  the  education  field  also,  the  Israelis 
l^ave  made  great  progress.  Education  is 
compulsory  for  children  between  the  age 
of  5  and  14.  Educational  facilities  have 
(greatly  expanded.  In  1948  there  were 
130,000  students  in  Israeli  schools.  By 
1961  there  were  600.000.  Three  great 
universities  have  been  opened — Hebrew 
University  In  Jerustilem,  the  Technion  at 
Haifa,  and  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  at  Rehovot. 

The  most  remarkable  achievement  of 
Israel — and  the  one  on  which  I  would  like 
to  dwell  in  conclusion — is  the  degree  to 
which  she  has  maintained  democratic 
institutions  of  government.  Israel  has 
become  what  the  Arab  leaders  feared  un- 
der the  days  of  the  mandate — a  progres- 
sive force  for  social  change  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  yet  she  has  brought  about 
social  change  without  resorting  to  the 
crude  strategems  of  totalitarianism. 

Israel  Is  governed  by  a  parliament 
called  Knesset.  She  is  more  fortu- 
nate than  most  parliamentary  nations 
in  having  a  simplified  structure.  Mem- 
bers are  elected  every  4  years  on  the 
basis  of  proportional  representation. 
Like  Nebraska.  Israel  has  only  one  bouse 
in  its  legislature.  A  president,  elected 
by  Parliament,  serves  as  head  of  state. 
The  chief  of  the  executive  branch  is  the 
Prime  Minister  who  is  elected  by  Parlia- 
ment. Members  of  Parliament  are 
elected  at.  large  and  are  intensely  par- 
tisan in  their  outlook. 


A  multiparty  system  dominates  Israeli 
political  life.  It  might  be  expected  that 
a  nation  formed  from  immigrations  of 
immensely  varied  religious  and  social 
convictions  would  have  a  colorful  politi- 
cal life.  There  are  15  significant  po- 
litical parties  in  Israel  today,  and  they 
represent  every  shade  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Even  the  Commimist  Party 
is  allowed  to  peddle  its  wares.  In  Israel 
the  Communist  Party  plays  the  anoma- 
lous role  of  championing  the  rights  of 
the  Arab  minority.  It  has  pressed  for 
the  end  of  military  rule  in  the  Arab  dis- 
tricts near  the  borders  and  for  returning 
the  land  expropriated  from  Arab  owners. 

The  multiparty  system  has  produced 
a  stable,  cautious,  and  moderate  govern- 
ment. The  moderate  center  labor  party, 
the  Mapal.  has  sufficient  control  to  form 
governments  but  only  by  including  other 
parties  in  coalition.  Thus  far  no  single 
party  has  been  able  to  capture  the  elec- 
torate and  thus  Parliament  with  a 
sweeping  program  of  radical  measures. 

In  view  of  Israel's  complicated  do- 
mestic problems  and  perilous  Interna- 
tional position  it  is  indeed  encouraging 
to  find  democratic  government  so  deeply 
rooted  in  Israeli  life.  As  we  move  into  a 
new  era  of  Afro-Asian  nationalism,  we 
are  going  to  hear  again  and  again  the 
old  argument  that  democracy  is  too 
time-consimiing.  too  inefflclent  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  a  newly  Independent 
and  impatient  people,  llie  example  of 
Israel  will  show  the  worid  once  more 
that  democratic  institutions  are  not  in- 
compatible with  rapid  social  progress. 

Mr.  CELIiER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  momentous 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONTZIO 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  an 
announcement  to  make  that  I  know  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  membership  of  this 
House.  One  of  our  colleacrues,  my  very 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Addonizio]  decided  some 
time  ago  to  seek  another  field  in  which  to 
serve.  He  sought  the  office  of  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Newark.  On  yesterday  the 
city  of  Newark  held  an  election,  and  I 
am  happy  to  annoimce  to  the  House  that 
the  gentlonan  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
AoooNizio]  was  successful  and  has  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Newark  by  a  landslide  vote.  Although 
I  personally  regret  to  see  him  leave  this 
House,  nevertheless  I  am  confident  that 
his  14  years  of  distingruished  and  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Newark.  Hugh 
AoDONizzo  did  not  only  w^in  an  election 


but  more  importantly  he  won  the  con- 
fidence and  the  hearts  <a  the  people 
whom  he  has  served  so  well  and  ably  for 
so  long.  I  congratulate  and  salute  him — 
Mayor  Hugh  J.  Asdonizio. 


PETROLEUM  AND  THE  BALANCE 
OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
generalizations  we  are  being  subjected  to 
relative  to  the  need  for  expanded  world 
trade,  the  record  deserves  some  specifics. 

We  are  told  in  general  terminology 
that  increasing  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  help  our  balanoe-of-pay- 
ments  problem  which  even  the  adminis- 
tration admits  is  serious.  But  If  we  look 
at  the  record,  we  see  that  the  problem 
could  be  helped  immediately  and  sub- 
stantially if  we  reduced  the  flood  of  our 
No.  1  Import — petroleum. 

For  many  years,  coffee  was  first  among 
our  imports.  This  is  not  unustial  since 
coffee  is  not  grown  in  this  ooimtry.  In 
1957.  however,  petroleum  displaced  coffee 
as  our  principal  import  item.  This  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  unique  situation  since  30 
percent  of  our  oil -producing  capacity — 
about  3  million  barrels  daUy — ^is  shut  in 
for  want  of  a  maiicet.  This  "shut  in" 
oil  is  equivalent  to  the  entire  production 
of  Venezuela  and  exceeds  the  total  crude 
oil  and  petroleiun  product  imports  into 
the  United  Stat^. 

Despite  an  abundance  of  petroletmi 
within  our  own  borders,  the  value  of 
petroleum  Imports  has  quadrupled  since 
the  1947-49  period;  whereas  the  value 
of  all  other  commodity  imports  has  only 
doubled.  In  1961,  the  UJ3.  deficit  in  in- 
ternational petrolexmi  trade  was  almost 
$1.2  billion,  or  about  half  of  the  total 
U.S.  deficit  of  $2.4  billion. 

We  presently  have  a  major  and  Justi- 
fiable concern  about  how  to  entice  more 
foreign  money  to  the  United  States  and 
to  encourage  more  private  capital  to  stay 
at  home  in  order  to  improve  interna- 
tional payments  balance.  One  positive 
approach  to  the  problon  has  been  of- 
fered on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  This 
is  the  Steed-Moore  proposal,  H.R.  11420, 
to  reduce  and  stabilize  imports  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  other  than 
residual  fuel  at  14  percent  of  domestic 
crude  oil  production.  This  move  has  the 
support  of  some  50  other  members  who 
have  Introduced  similar  legislation  or 
supported  its  objectives  with  statements 
on  the  fioor. 

Nor  would  this  do  irreparable  damage 
to  the  free  foreign  nations  which  export 
the  oil  to  us,  since  it  would  only  be  about 
half  of  their  Increase  in  the  last  5  years 
alone — a  period  when  U,S.  production 
has  not  increased  at  all  and  when  do- 
mestic oil  industry  activities  have  been 
declining  sharply  as  foreign  oil  took  the 
increases  in  the  UJ3.  market. 

And  finally,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  could  possibly  damage  our 
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trade  relations  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, since  there  \a  no  significant  oil  pro- 
duction In  Europe.  In  fact.  ETurope 
should  have  the  strongest  possible  in- 
terest In  a  healthy  U.S.  oil-producing  in- 
dustry, as  was  indicated  in  1957  when 
the  Suez  Canal  waa  closed  and  this  Na- 
tion's producers  had  to  step  into  the 
breach  and  supply  vital  oil  supplies  that 
were  unavailable  anywhere  else. 

We  owe  It  to  the  free  world  as  well  as 
to  our  own  economic  well-being  and  na- 
tional security  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  restore  health  and  vigor  to  the 
U.S.  oil  industry.  Legislation  is  now  be- 
fore us  which  provides  an  opportunity 
to  help  accomplish  this.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  the  more  than  50 
other  Members  of  this  body  and  let  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  know  of  our  con- 
cern, and  urge  this  committee  to  write 
Into  the  pending  trade  bill  the  Steed - 
Moore  amendments  to  the  national  se- 
curity provision  now  contained  in  the 
bill. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOYKLN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  subpenaed  to  appear  before  the 
grand  jury  of  the  circuit  court  for 
Montgomery  County,  in  Rockvllle,  Md., 
(Ml  May  8,  1962. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House.  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena, 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  Involved 
I,  therefore,  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
In  the  Circuit  Court  for  Montgomery  County. 
Md..    State    oi    Maryland,    Montgomery 
County,  to  wit: 
To    the    SHnuFT    of    Montcomebt    Cocntt. 
Greeting: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  summon 
Hon.  Fkank  Botkin,  Washington  Hotel. 
Washington.  DC  .  and  bring  with  him  all 
records  of  transactions  between  Tenesaw 
Land  tt  Timber  Co.  and  First  Continental 
Savings  &  Loan  Association,  and  or  J 
Kenneth  Edlln  of  Montgomery  County,  to 
appear  before  the  Circuit  Court  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  to  be  held  at  the  courthouse 
In  RockTlUe.  In  and  for  said  county,  on  the 

day  of next,  at  9:30  o'clock  am  . 

to  testify  for  grand  Jury  against  

and  have  you  then  and  there  this  writ. 

Witness.  the  Honorable  Patrick  M. 
SchnauCfer.  chief  Judge  of  our  said  court, 
the  5th  day  of  March  1962. 

Issued  the  30th  day  of  April  1962 

Clattok   K.   Watkins 

Clerk. 
L.  T  Kakdt, 

State's  Attorney 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  1  Mr. 
Albert). 

Mr.  ALBERl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  630'  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  Representative  Fkank  W  Boykin. 
a  Member  of  this  House,  has  been  served 
with  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  '>e- 
fore  the  Circuit  Court  for  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty. Maryland,  to  testify  at  Rockvllle.  Miiry- 
land,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May  1962.  before 
a  Grand  Jury;  and 

Whereas  tiy  the  privileges  of  thl.s  House 
no  Member  is  authorized  Uj  appear  and  tes- 
tify, but  by  order  of  the  House:  Thererore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Frank  W. 
BoTKiN  Is  authorized  to  appear  In  response 
to  the  subpena  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  at  such  time 
as  when  the  House  is  not  sitting  In  session. 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AWARDS     UNDER     PHILIPPINE     RE- 
HABILITATION   ACT 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Hou.se  will  be  called  upon  to 
vote  on  the  latest  $73  million  handout 
to  the  Philippines,  which  has  already 
gotten  $1,675  million.  Included  in  the 
$73  million.  I  should  like  you  to  consider 
when  you  vote  on  this  bill  is  some  $800,- 
000  to  be  paid  out  to  a  brewery  company 
which,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
Bow !  stated  yesterday,  has  been  back  in 
full  operation  for  several  years,  making 
beer  and  exporting  it  to  Asia  and  to  the 
United  States.  I  hope  you  will  keep  this 
in  mind  when  you  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr  Speaker,  H  R  8617 
is  a  bill  to  authorize  payment  of  $73  mil- 
lion to  private  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions in  the  Philippines  for  damages  they 
suffered  in  the  war.  It  is  said  that  this 
sum  will  complete  the  payment  of  awards 
granted  under  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  April  30,  1946. 

Bills  of  this  nature  have  been  before 
the  Congress  a  number  of  times  dunnK 
the  last  10  years.  All  of  these  efforts 
have  been  unsuccessful,  and  for  ver>' 
yood  reason 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  bill  to  re- 
habilitate the  Philippine  economy  or 
otherwise  to  lend  it  substantial  assist- 
ance. This  is  not  a  bill  to  meet  oblipia- 
tions  undertaken  in  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  This  is  not  a 
bill  to  fulfill  a  moral  commitment  to  the 
Philippine  people.  It  is  none  of  these 
things  It  is  a  bill  to  provide  windfall 
profits  to  a  handful  of  powerful  interests 
in  the  Philippines.     That  is  why  this  bill 


has  failed  in  the  past  and  that  Is  why  I 
urge  Its  rejection  today. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Philip-  ' 
pines  was  a  country  torn  by  the  ravages 
of  war  Our  brave  allies  suffered  wide- 
spread destruction  not  only  in  the  Jap- 
anese invasion  and  the  subsequent  Amer- 
ican liberation,  but  also  from  the  fierce 
resistance  campaign  they  conducted 
throughout  the  period  of  Japanese  oc- 
cupation. We  felt  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  obligation  to  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple, and  committed  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the 
economy.  Substantial  funds  were  also 
forthcoming  from  UNRRA  and  other 
.sources.  The  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946  represented  one  Important 
way  in  which  we  attempted  to  help  the 
Philippine  people  reestablish  themselves 
and  their  economy:  $400  million  was 
authorized  for  private  property  claims, 
$120  million  went  to  restore  public  prop- 
erty, and  some  $100  million  in  war  sup- 
plies was  turned  over  to  the  Government. 
What  we  are  considering  today  Is  that 
part  of  the  act  dealing  with  private 
claims,  which  were  to  be  met  with  the 
$400  million. 

The  method  of  payment  was  as  fol- 
lows. All  successful  claims  under  $500 
were  paid  in  full  and  the  first  $500  of 
larger  claims  was  paid.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  $400  million  was  used  for 
pro  rata  payment  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  claim — up  to  a  limit  of  75  percent. 
Actual  payments  came  to  about  52  per- 
cent of  each  claim  above  $500.  The  $73 
million  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize 
is  the  sum  it  would  take  to  raise  the  pay- 
ments on  the  claims  from  52  percent  up 
to  the  75-percent  maximum. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  $73  million  certainly 
is  not  intended  to  help  rehabilitate  the 
economy  of  the  Philippines.  The  Philip- 
pine economy  has  been  rebuilt  from  the 
war  for  many  years  now. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  1946 
act  provided  that  the  Philippine  War 
Damages  Commission  was  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  required  to  assure  Itself 
that  the  lost  or  damaged  property  had 
been  rebuilt,  replaced,  or  repaired  be- 
fore payments  of  money  could  be  made 
to  the  claimants.  H.R.  8617  completely 
waives  these  requirements,  except  for 
claimants  residing  outside  the  Philip- 
pines. The  1946  act  aimed  at  seeing 
that  payments  actually  went  toward  the 
rehabilitation  or  economic  development 
of  the  economy.  In  this  bill  such  a  pro- 
viso is  considered  administratively  im- 
practicable. It  may  well  be  adminis- 
tratively impracticable  to  require  that 
claimants  show  proof  that  they  have 
previously  and  fruitfully  invested  a  sum 
at  least  equal  to  their  claim.  But  waiv- 
ing this  requirement  certainly  proves  my 
point  that  this  bill  has  practically  noth- 
ing to  do  with  past,  present,  or  future 
economic  rehabilitation  of  the  Philip- 
pines 

Is  this  then  a  bill  designed  to  aid 
Philippine  economic  development? 
While  a  gift  of  $73  million  pumped  Into 
the  bloodstream  of  the  economy  would 
of  course  bring  some  progress  to  the 
country,  the  fact  remains  that  a  scatter- 
gun  approach  of  this  type  would  not  be 
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the  most  effective  means  of  helping 
economic  development.  In  1050  the 
highly  respected  Economic  Survey  Mis- 
sion to  the  Philippines,  commonly 
known  as  the  Bell  Mission,  made  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  needs  of  the 
Philippine  economy.  From  its  findings 
It  recommended  "that  further  war  dam- 
age payments  to  Individuals  would  not 
contribute  materially  to  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  Philippines  and  that  con- 
tinuing assistance  by  the  United  States 
should  be  for  development  projects  in 
agriculture  and  Industry  related  to  the 
si)eciflc  needs  of  the  Philippine  economy 
rather  than  as  additionsil  war  damage 
payments  to  individuals."  It  was  quite 
clearly  recognized  as  far  back  as  1950 
that  war  claims  payments  were  no  longer 
a  fruitful  way  of  spurring  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  Philippines.  For  this 
reason  the  great  bulk  of  our  postre- 
habilitatlon  aid  has  gone  Into  such  de- 
velopment programs.  Since  1946  our  ob- 
Imations  and  commitments  for  economic 
aid  to  the  PhlUpplnes  have  through 
1961  toUled  $1,284  billion. 

Since  H.R.  8617  Is  not  Intended  to  re- 
habilitate or  effectively  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  the  economy,  could  it  be 
required  of  us  because  of  obligations  we 
undertook  in  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946?  There  are  different 
opinions  on  whether  the  act  committed 
u.s  to  payment  of  75  percent  of  all  claims 
above  $500,  and  the  act  itself  leaves  us 
m  some  doubt.  For  example,  It  specif- 
ically provides  for  pro  rata  distribution 
of  the  funds  authorized,  and  cautions  the 
Commission  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  amount  of  funds  for  distribution  be- 
fore making  payments.  The  reason  that 
the  1946  act  does  not  specifically  commit 
us  to  paying  75  percent  of  each  approved 
claim  is  that  there  was  not  agreement 
on  whether  we  should  obligate  ourselves 
that  far.  While  It  is  true  that  the  $400 
million  was  considered  a  rough  estimate 
of  what  it  would  take  to  pay  the  $500 
claims  and  the  larger  claims  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  excess  over  $500,  it  was 
widely  recognized  that  the  $400  million 
might  be  too  low  a  figure  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  think  that  we  can  summarize 
the  feeling  of  Congress  at  that  time  in 
this  way:  there  was  general  agreement 
that  payments  to  individuals  would  be 
an  effective  way  of  helping  rehabilitate 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  but 
there  was  division  over  what  should  be 
done  after  the  $400  million  had  been 
spent  Some  felt  that  if  the  (400  million 
did  not  meet  all  the  claims,  then  addi- 
tional funds  would  have  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose.  Others  felt  that 
after  the  spending  of  the  $400  million  a 
further  judgment  would  have  to  be  made 
as  to  whether  the  Philippines  could  best 
be  assisted  by  additional  war  damage 
payments  or  whether  other  forms  of  aid 
should  be  utilized. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  looked  upon 
the  1946  act  primarily  as  a  means  of 
Retting  the  Philippine  econcuny  going 
attain,  and  only  secondarily  as  means 
of  rehabilitating  individuals.  The  Phil- 
ippine War  Damage  Commission  com- 
pleted its  work  and  went  out  of  existence 


in  April  1951 ;  its  records  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Little  effort  was  made  to  retain  the  Com- 
mission as  most  Members  of  Congress 
felt  that  it  had  completed  the  purpose 
for  which  It  had  been  established.  Both 
those  who  felt  we  were  morally  obligated 
to  pay  claims  up  to  75  percent  over  the 
first  $500  and  those  who  felt  we  could 
effectively  stimulate  the  Philippine  econ- 
omy through  further  war  damage  pay- 
ments were  in  a  distinct  minority.  The 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
seconded  the  findings  of  the  Bell  Com- 
mission, and  agreed  that  assistance  to 
the  Philippines  should  be  related  to  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  Philippine  economy 
rather  than  as  cash  gifts  to  compensate 
further  for  damage  to  private  property. 

In  summary  of  this  point,  the  1946 
act  does  not  commit  us  to  payment  of 
75  percent  of  that  part  of  the  claim 
above  $500.  The  majority  of  the  Con- 
gressmen felt  that  it  did  not,  and  also 
felt  that  our  assistance  would  be  more 
productive  if  It  was  not  related  to  war 
damage  payments  after  the  initial 
funds.  That  is  why  for  over  10  years 
no  funds  have  been  authorized  to  pay 
war  damage  claims  while  the  level  of 
our  economic  aid  to  the  islands  since 
the  end  of  the  war  has  totaled  over  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  proponents  of  this  bill 
argvie  that  even  though  HJl.  8617  has 
little  to  do  with  rehabilitation  or  devel- 
(vment  of  the  Philippines  and  even 
though  we  did  not  explicitly  promise  ad- 
ditional payment  in  the  1946  act,  still  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  give  the 
Philippines  this  $73  million.  The  sup- 
porters of  this  bill,  in  falling  back  to  this 
position,  as  they  must,  admit  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  other  arguments  they  have 
offered.  With  the  cobwebs  thus  cleared 
we  can  get  a  better  picture  of  what  this 
bill  before  us  is  really  all  about. 

The  upholders  of  the  moral  argument 
say  that  HJl.  8617  will  repay  our  spirit- 
ual debt  to  the  Filipino  people  for  the 
hardships  they  suffered  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  contention  is  noth- 
ing but  a  paper  mask  which  clumsUy 
covers  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill.  The 
real  purpose  of  HJR.  8617  is  to  give  wind- 
fall profits  to  a  handful  of  powerful  busi- 
ness interests  in  the  Philippines.  While 
about  half  of  the  funds  would  be  divided 
among  some  eighty -odd  thousand  small- 
er claimants,  the  other  half  of  the  $73 
million  would  go  to  223  corporations  and 
64  individuals  who  would  each  be  given 
over  $25,000.  Remember  that  under  the 
1946  act  they  have  already  been  given 
twice  these  sums.  Eighty-three  corpora- 
tions would  be  given  amounts  in  excess 
of  $100,000  apiece.  It  is  such  large, 
wealthy  claimants  who  would  be  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  give  further  comi>en- 
sation  to  the  Filipino  people  for  the  de- 
struction brought  to  them  by  World  War 
n.  If  some  payment  should  be  made, 
then  we  are  siu-ely  not  meeting  that  obli- 
gation in  this  bill.  The  real  sufferers  of 
the  war's  devastation  are  not  the  big, 
already  rehabilitated  businesses  in  the 
islands,  but  rather  those  who  lost  their 


beloved  ones  and  their  providers.  These 
are  the  people  who  made  the  greatest 
sacrifice,  and  these  are  the  people  who 
are  still  feeling  the  harsh  repercussions 
of  that  tragedy.  If  compensation  should 
be  made,  then  it  should  be  made  to  the 
widows,  semiorphans,  and  aged  parents 
for  whom  our  charity  would  relieve  very 
real  human  suffering. 


PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  imfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  House  is  the  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  H.R.  8617,  which  the 
clerk  will  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  171.  nays  201,  not  voting  65, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  84] 
YEAS— 171 


Albert 

Prledel 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Anfuso 

Pulton 

Morgan 

A^lnall 

Gallagher 

Morrison 

Ayres 

Garmatz 

Morse 

BaUey 

Glalmo 

M068 

Baldwin 

GUbert 

Multer 

Barrett 

Gonzalez 

Muridiy 

Bass.  N.H. 

Grifnn 

Nfl(l7.1 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Gubser 

Nix 

Bell 

Hagen,  CsUf . 

CBrten,  ni. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Halleck 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Harding 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Boiling 

Healey 

O'Konskl 

Bolton 

Hubert 

Olsen 

Brademas 

Hechler 

OKeUl 

Bray 

Hosmer 

Patman 

Brooks.  Tex. 

HuU 

Pfost 

Broomfleld 

Inouye 

Phllbin 

BuclEley 

Johnson,  Wis. 

PoweU 

Burke.  Ky. 

Judd 

Price 

Burke,  Mass. 

Karsten 

Reuss 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Keith 

BUey 

Carey 

Kelly 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Celler 

Keogh 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Clark 

King.  Calif. 

Robioon 

Colwlan 

King,  Utah 

Rodino 

Conte 

Klrwan 

Rooney 

Cook 

Kowalskl 

Roosevelt 

Cooley 

Laird 

Rosenthal 

Gorman 

Lane 

Rostenkowskl 

Daddarlo 

Leslnski 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Daniels 

Libonati 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Davis.  John  W. 

Lindsay 

St.  Germain 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Loeer 

Santangelo 

Delaney 

McDowell 

Schwelker 

Derounlan 

McFall 

Schwengel 

DingeU 

Mclntlre 

Seely-Brown 

Domlnick 

McMlUan 

Slbal 

E>ouobue 

McVey 

Bisk 

Dooley 

MacOregor 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dorn 

Mack 

Smith.  Va. 

Doyle 

Madden 

Spence 

Dulski 

Magnuson 

Steed 

Dwyer 

MallUard 

Btratton 

Edmondson 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sullivan 

Elsworth 

Matblas 

Thomas 

Everett 

Meader 

Thompson.  La. 

Evins 

Merrow 

Tbompeon,  N.J. 

Fallon 

Miller.  Clem 

Thompson,  Tex 

Flnnegaii 

Miller. 

Thomflon,  Wis. 

Pogarty 

George  P. 

Thomberry 

Ford 

MUls 

ToU 

Prazier 

Moeller 

Trimble 

Frelinghuysen 

Monagan 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

I  t> 


hi  ' 


J 
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Walttf 

winu 


Abbltt 

Ab«metbjr 

Adair 

Add»bbo 

AlexuMler 

Alger 

Anderwn, 

MlQD. 

Anderson.  III. 

Ar«nd* 

Ashbrook 

AucblncloM 

A  very 

Baker 

Baring 

Barry 

Baces 

Battm 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beerman 

Belctier 

Bennett,  lilch. 

Berry 

Betta 

Blatnlk 

Bonner 

Bow 

Breeding 

Bromwell 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Burleson 

Camil 

Cannon 

Ce lerberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Cbenoweth 

Clilperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Coad 

Co  Iter 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

D  ijfue 

Oavis. 

Jamea  C. 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dgga 
Dole 

Downing 
Farbeteln 
Felghan 
Penton 
Findley 
Ftno 
Fisher 
F.ynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Ciarland 
Gary 
Gathings 
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WUsoa.Znd. 

TatM 

Toung 

MATS— aoi 

OATln 

Olenn 

Ooodell 

Ooodllnc 

Oreen,  Orec- 

arUBtha 

Gross 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

HarrU 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Bays 

HemphiU 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

H  ffman.  HI. 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnzon.  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

K Iburn 

Kll?orL' 

King.  N  Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landr\im 

Langen 

Lanlcford 

Latta 

lynnon 

Llp-icomb 

McCti'loch 

McDonough 

McSween 

Macdonald 

M.ihon 

Mar-hall 

M   rtin.  Nebr. 

M  ison 

Matthews 

May 

M  chel 

MUler.  N  Y. 

Ml.ishall 

Moore 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morris 
Mo  her 
MoiiHer 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
N'vt^aurd 
Osmera 
Ostertag 


ZAblockl 


Pelly 

P^erklna 

Peterson 

Pike 

PUcher 

Ptlllon 

Plmie 

Poage 

Polt 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Bsy 

Beece 

ReUel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rlehlman 
Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roiidebu&h 

Roush 

Rousaelot 

Ru'herford 

at.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebetl 

8  ranron 

Shipley 

Short 

Siirlver 

S.ices 

8mllh.  Calif 

Springer 

Kt'fford 

Staggers 

3  ei'hena 

Tuber 

Tnylor 

league.  CallX. 

Tji;ef>on 

Tuck 

Tupper 

U  lima  II 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

V.\n  Zandt 

V :  nson 

Wai^gonner 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Wei.s 

Wfsti.ind 

Wh  alley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Willlama 

W  instead 

Wright 

Younger 

Zelenko 


NOT  VOTING — 65 


AddonlBlo 

Alford 

An'rews 

Ashley 

Ash  more 

Blltch 

Boland 

Bc/ykln 

Brewster 

Bruce 

Casey 

Cramer 

Curtis   Mass 

C  irtls.  Mo 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Dowdy 

D'irno 

Elliott 

Fascell 

Flood 


Oranahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Hoi  Qeld 

Hi.'Uand 

Ho  ran 

Huddleston 

Joel. son 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kitchln 

Kluczynskl 

MiiUken 


NY 


M  jntoya 

Murray 

NorreU 

O  Brten. 

Piircell 

Rains 

Savind 

Scott 

8:^lden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slier 

Slat-k 

Smth.  Ml.'S 

Stubbleneld 

Teague.  Tex 

Weaver 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Wilson.  Calir 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr    Dent  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr    Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr    SUer 

Mr     HoUfleld    with    Mr.   Durno. 


Mr.   Holland  with   Mr.  KemroM. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Cramer 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  MUaourl. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  MllUken. 

Mr   Shelley  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Calif omla. 

Mr.  Bheppard  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Maaaa- 
chusetta. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr    Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr    Harrison  of  VlrglnU  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr    Ashmore  with  *Ir    Halpern. 

Mr  Kluczynskl  with  Mr  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Messrs.  PATMAN,  KOWALSKI. 
MOELLER,  and  BRADEMAS  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  JARMAN.  FARBSTEIN.  ZE- 
LENKO.  and  FEIGHAN  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con5ent  that  the  gentle- 
wotfian  from  Oregon  !  Mrs  Green  1  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

PUCC'D. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregf  n.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  wi-h  at  thi.s  point  to  explain  my  vote 
acainst  H.R.  8617.  a  bul  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  award.s  for 
war  damage  compen-sation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damat'e  ComniL'^ion  in 
the  amount  of  $73  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  $369  mil- 
lion ha.s  already  been  paid  on  thes<' 
claim.s.  I  believe  that  the  United  State.s 
has  given  of  Its  great  trea.sure.s,  as  Philip- 
pine President  Romulo  onre  said,  to  re- 
restore  the  farms  and  Industries  of  that 
Republic  This  has  been  accompli.shed 
in  the  context  of  a  prior  understandinii 
that  there  would  be  no  total  indemni- 
fication of  war  damage  claims.  In  all.  as 
I  recall.  Mr  Speaker,  the  United  State.s 
has  given  about  $17  billion  in  military 
and  economic  aid  to  the  Phillppine.s. 

The  expenditure  proposed  in  this  bill 
could  be  put  to  better  u.se  at  home  We 
have  our  war-ravaged  citizens  here  Mr. 
Speaker.  At  this  moment  I  speak  spe- 
cifically of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
They  fought  some  of  the  bloodle.st  en- 
gas^ements  in  the  history  of  warfare 
They  helped  to  roll  back  the  Imperial- 
istic German  tid''  Many  sufTrred 
bodily  and  psychic  wounds  which  have 
never  healed  These^  gallants,  Mr 
Speaker,  have  become  oUl  Many  are 
needy  Many  are  unable  to  obtain 
fruitful  work  for  them.s^lves  and  their 
families.  Many  are  cau'jht  in  the  wage- 
price  squeeze  with  pensions  whose  pur- 
chasing power  is  shrinking 

They  need  assistance  Their  sur- 
vivors need   assistance 

One  means,  for  example,  to  extend  a 
helpino;  hand  Is  HR  3745  now  in  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  It 
would  provide  a  general  non-service-con- 
nected pension  for  them  or  their  sur- 
vivors. Mr  Speaker.  I  am  signing  a 
discharge  petition  to  enable  members  of 
th"  House  to  vote  on  the  bill.  I  think 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  afTorded 
this  opportunity. 


In  any  eyent,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest 
that  we  give  some  time  and  thought  to 
our  needy  veterana  and  nonveterans  In 
our  own  country  Instead  of  making  un- 
necessaiT  or  outlandl£h  outlays  of 
moneys  for  those  overseas. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
AMORPHOUS  GRAPHITE 

Mr  MILXS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  tH.R.  10986)  to 
amend  the  Tarifl  Act  of  1930  to  place 
certain  natural  amorphous  graphite  on 
the  free  list,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enncted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represerxtativen  of  the  United  StatcM  of 
A'neriri  in  Cungreta  caaenxbled.  That  (a) 
pariigraph  213  uf  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  a* 
amended  (19  U -S  C.  1001.  par.  313).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •Amorphous"  and 
ln.<iertlrg  in  lieu  thereof  •Natural  amor- 
phous valued  nt  more  than  $60  per  ton.  and 
artificial  amorphous  ' 

lb)  Si-ctlon  '201  nf  nurh  .^ct  (19  U  8  C. 
1201 1  Is  iimended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
ul  the  fulhiwlng  new  paragraph. 

■  PAa  ia27  Natural  amorphous  graphite 
ui.d  luktural  amjrphou.s  plumbiigo.  crude 
or    refined,   valued    at    $50    per   ton   or   less  " 

Stc  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Art  8h.<\n  apply  with  respect 
Xr,  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
hou.*?*.  for  consximptlon  on  or  after  May  14, 
1962 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  the  existing 
suspension  u(  duly  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  "That  the  A't  enUtled  "An  Act 
t»>  su.spend  for  two  years  the  Import  duty 
on  certain  amorphous  graphite',  approved 
Mny  13.  1960  (Public  Law  86^-463:  74  Stat 
103 1 .  U  amended  by  striking  out  during  the 
twij-ye.ir  period  beginning  on  the  day  after 
the  d.ite  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act'  and 
In.iertlng  In  lieu  thereof  'after  May  13.  I9fl0. 
and  before  July  1,  1964" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
eiiKroiided  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  continue  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  amorphous  graphite." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  !  Mr  Mason)  and  I.  as  well  as 
the  s;K>n.sor  of  these  bills,  be  permitted 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bills 
which  we  pass  this  morning  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Immediately  following 
their  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H  Jl.  10986,  which  was  Introduoed 
by  our  colleague  from  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  Jamks  Hakvxt,  and  which,  as 
amended,  is  recommended  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
IS  to  continue  the  present  suspension 
of  the  duties  on  amorphous  graphite  or 
plumbago — crude  or  refined — valued  at 
$50  per  ton  or  less,  for  the  period  from 
May  14,  1962,  through  June  30.  1964. 

Amorphous  graphite  or  plumbago. 
crude  or  refined,  and  regardless  of 
value,  was  made  dutiable  in  paragraph 
213  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  origi- 
nally enacted,  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
ad  valorem.  Pursuant  to  trade  agree- 
ment concessions,  the  duty  on  the  natu- 
ral product  is  presently  2<^  percent  ad 
valorem  while  the  duty  on  the  artificial 
product  is  5  percent  ad  valorem.  These 
duties  are  currently  suspended  and  HJl. 
10986  will  continue  such  suspension  un- 
tilJuly  1,  1964. 

Amorphous  graphite  is  a  mineral 
which  has  a  wide  variety  of  uses.  For 
example,  It  is  used  for  foundry  facings 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
brushes,  dry-cell  batteries,  pencils  and 
paints,  lubricants,  and  brush  stock  for 
electric  motors. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  de- 
pendent on  imports  for  nearly  all  of  its 
requirements  of  natural  amorphous 
graphite.  Domestic  production  supplies 
only  a  negligible  part  of  the  domestic 
consumption  of  natural  amorphous 
graphite,  probably  about  1  percent  of  the 
total,  and  this  consists  chiefly  of  the 
lower  grades  of  natural  amorphous 
graphite.  There  is  a  large  domesUc  pro- 
duction of  the  artificial  amorphous 
graphite  which  has  supplied  nearly  all 
of  the  domestic  requirements. 

Your  committee  was  informed  that  in 
recent  years  Mexico  has  supplied  about 
80  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  nat- 
ural amorphous  graphite  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder came  from  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong, 
Norway,  and  West  Germany.  The  com- 
mittee was  further  informed  that  the 
major  part  of  the  Mexican  deposits  of 
amorphous  graphite  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  U.S.  concerns.  The  imports 
of  the  natural  products,  originating  in 
Ceylon,  consist  genersOly  of  high-grade 
or  high-quality  material  which  is  suit- 
able for  certain  strategic  items  required 
by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Your  committee  received  favorable  re- 
ports on  this  legislation  from  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Treasury.  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  as  well  as  an  informative  re- 
port from  the  VS.  Tariff  Commission. 
The  Department  of  Labor  reported  that 
according  to  the  most  recent  information 
received,  the  duty-free  importation  of 
amorphous  graphite,  under  the  terms  of 
the  present  suspension  of  duties  thereon, 
has  not  adversely  affected  domestic  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  bill  H.R.  10986. 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
continues  the  present  suspension  of 
duties  on  amorphous  graphite  valued  at 
$50  per  ton  or  less  for  the  period  May 
14.  1962,  to  June  30,  1964.  The  effective 
rat*"    of    duty    on    natural    amorphous 


graphite  is  presently  2^  percent  ad 
valorem.  Domestic  production  Is  negli- 
gible. The  rate  of  duty  Is  insignificant 
as  a  revenue-raising  measure  and  is  not 
required  to  protect  domestic  industry. 

Amorpboujs  graphite  has  a  wide  variety 
of  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
brushes,  dry  cell  batteries,  pencils  and 
paints,  and  in  electric  motors.  Mexico 
presently  supplies  about  80  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market.  It  is  a  strategic  mate- 
rial. 

All  of  the  departments  concerned  have 
reported  favorably  on  the  bill.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  unani- 
mously recommended  its  enactment.  I 
am  glad  to  Join  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  moving  for  a  favorable 
vote  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  this  opportunity  to  add  a 
few  words  in  explanation  of  the  subject 
matter  of  HJl.  10986,  which  the  House 
has  just  passed.  This  bill  will  continue 
for  2  more  years,  or  until  July  1,  1964, 
the  suspension  of  import  duties  on  cer- 
tain amorphous  graphite. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing, let  me  explain  that  there  are 
two  general  types  of  graphite — natural 
and  artificial.  Under  the  natural  head- 
ing, which  we  are  concerned  with  here, 
there  are  two  general  categories — the 
crystalline  and  the  amorphous  or  crypto- 
crystalllne.  It  is  important  to  make  this 
distinction  because  the  uses  of  amor- 
phous graphite  and  crystalline  graphite 
are  not  the  same,  due  to  size,  quality  and 
costs. 

The  facts  indicate  that  no  natural 
amorphous  graphite,  as  described  in  this 
bill,  is  mined  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  Further,  there  are  approximately 
25  companies  in  this  industry  dependent 
upon  imported  natural  amorphous 
graphite  from  our  neighboring  country 
of  Mexico.  They  would  all  suffer  if  the 
continuation  of  this  suspension  had  not 
been  passed.  The  U.S.  Graphite  Co.,  a 
division  of  the  Wickes  Corp.,  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  in  my  district,  is  one  of  these  com- 
panies. In  fact,  this  company,  through 
a  subsidiary,  has  operated  graphite 
mines  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
since  1891.  It  is  the  largest  natural 
amorphous  graphite  producer  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  imports  the 
vast  majority  of  this  product  itself. 

The  return  to  a  protective  tariff,  there- 
fore, would  have  protected  no  domestic 
industry,  because  there  is  none.  The 
failure  to  continue  the  suspension  of 
these  import  duties,  however,  would  have 
imposed  additional  costs  on  this  Industry 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  giving  them 
every  incentive  to  expand  and  to  create 
new  Jobs.  Needless  to  say  that  failure  to 
act  would  have  indirectly  affected  the 
himdreds  of  dedicated  workers  in  this 
industry  as  well,  and  I  am  grateful  that 
our  action  will  help  to  avoid  this  situa- 
tion. 

CHIPPEWA   COUNTY   WAR 
MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9778)  to 
provide  for   the   free  entry   of   certain 


steel  and  steel  products  donated  for  an 
addition  to  the  Chippewa  County  War 
Memorial  Hospital,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  conciu-  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

After  line  8,  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  201  erf  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1301),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  'Pas.  1827.  Records,  diagrams,  and  other 
data  with  regard  to  any  bu^neM,  engineer- 
ing, or  exploration  operation  conducted  out- 
side the  United  States,  whether  on  paper, 
cards,  photographs,  blueprints,  tapes,  or 
other  media.'  " 

Amend  the  title  so  aa  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  at  certain  steel 
and  steel  products  donated  for  an  addition 
to  the  Chippewa  Ck>unty  War  Memorial 
Hospital,  Sault  Salnte  Marie,  Michigan,  and 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  ot  records, 
diagrams,  and  other  data  with  regard  to 
business,  engineering,  or  exploration  op- 
erations conducted  outside  the  United 
States." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  brief  explanation  of  this  bill.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]  that  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  other  bill  because  it  has  been  under 
consideration  before,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended  several  times. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  sm  amendment, 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  to  a  bill  which 
had  previously  passed  the  House  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  wants  is  information  about 
the  Senate  amendments;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  other  body  added 
a  provision  providing  for  free  entry  of 
records,  diagrams  and  other  data  with 
respect  to  any  business,  engineering  or 
exploration  operation  conducted  outside 
the  United  States,  whether  that  infor- 
mation be  on  paper,  cards,  photographs, 
blueprints,  tapes  or  other  media. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
understands  that  this  type  of  informa- 
tion is  not  for  sale. 

This  is  something  that  an  American 
business  in  its  operation  abroad  h£is  de- 
veloped for  its  own  use,  that  it  desires 
to  bring  back  to  the  main  office  here  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  basis  of  ex- 
isting provisions  of  the  Tarifl  Act  that 
material  would  be  subject  to  payment  of 
duty.  This  would  provide  that  it  may 
enter  duty  free. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aiicansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recall,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  HH.  9778  provided  for  the 
free  entry  of  certain  steel  and  steel 
products  donated  for  an  addition  to  the 
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Chlppew*  County  War  Manorial  Hos- 
pital. Sault  Salnte  Marie.  Mich.  As 
PMsed  bf  the  other  body,  the  provisions 
of  the  Houae  bill  are  unchanged.  A  pro- 
Tisk»  was  added  prorkling  for  the  free 
entry  of  records,  dlacrams.  and  other 
data  with  regard  to  any  business,  engi- 
neering, or  exploration  operation  con- 
ducted outside  the  United  States, 
whether  on  paper,  cards,  photographs, 
blueprints,  tapes,  or  other  media. 

The  new  provislan  is  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  ciistoms  clearance  of  data 
with  regard  to  business,  and  so  forth. 
and  to  clarify  a  situation  that  is  now 
placing  a  burden  on  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau and  on  business  firms  with  over- 
sea operations.  The  provision  would 
not.  of  course,  apply  to  business  records 
processed  abroad  when  no  other  phase 
of  the  business  operations  to  which  the 
records  pertain  occurs  abroad. 


Cla«alflc*Uon  Act  of  1063.  The  S«nat«  de- 
leted Unea  13  through  19  on  page  4  ot  the 
proposed  legislation  (tec  101(c)(4))  Thla 
^roTlslon  had  been  Inaerted  tn  the  bill  at 
the  request  of  Representative  BvoDfK  J 
KcoQH  to  Insure  that  certain  watch  movc- 
msnta  not  regxilated  by  a  balance  wheel  and 
hairspring  would  retain  whatever  tariff 
status  they  might  have  under  exlaUng  pro- 
visions of  law. 

On  April  30,  1963.  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
l3sued  a  ruling  which.  In  principle,  governs 
the  classification  of  the  watch  movements 
In  question.  Under  this  ruling  such  move- 
ments would  be  classified  under  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  paragraph  367  of  the  Tanif  Act 
of  1930.  as  modified  In  the  circumstances, 
the  Tariff  Ck>mmlsslon,  in  due  course,  after 
passage  of  H  R.  10607.  will  make  changes  In 
the  proposed  revised  schedules  In  accordance 
with  section  101(b)(4)(A)  to  refiect  such 
tariff  treatment  for  the  watch  movements 
In  question  Section  101(c)(4),  therefore, 
would  no  longer  apply  to  this  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bin  DoansAN. 

Cfiairman 


TARIFF  CLASSIFICATION  ACT  OP 
1962 

Mr.    MILLS.      Mr.     Speaker,     I    ask 

Snanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
peaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10607)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  certain 
related  laws  to  provide  for  the  restate- 
ment of  the  tariff  classification  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  biU. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 
Psf*  4.  strlks  out  lines  13  to  19,  Inclusive 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
amendment  deleted  from  the  House  bill  a 
provision  originally  inserted  to  provide 
for  a  situation  which  has  since  been  re- 
solved by  action  of  the  administrative 
agencies  concerned.  The  House  bill 
provided  for  resolution  of  a  problem 
which  centered  about  a  divided  vote  on 
the  part  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  one 
particular  instance.  Action  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  on  this  point  has 
cleared  up  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and.  therefore,  the  provision  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  de- 
sire to  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

US.  Tabut  Commission 
Hon     WiLBUK   D.    Mn-LS. 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Ways  and  Mean.-f. 
Houae  of  Repreaentatives. 

Dkaa  lis.  Cuaismam;  I  am  submitting  this 
statement  to  clarify  the  Issue  raised  by  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H  R.  10607,  the  Tariff 


COMMITTEE    ON    RULES 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
VirRinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLLEGE     ACADEMIC    FACILITIES 
AND    SCHOLARSHIP    ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  VirEinia.  Mr  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rule.s. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  625  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reaolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (HR 
8900)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  financing  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  Improvement  of  needed  academic 
and  related  facilities,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  be.  and  the  same  hereby  l.s. 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  to  the  en^l 
that  the  Senate  tunendments  be.  and  they 
are  hereby,  disagreed  to  and  that  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  H  >uses  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown);  pending  that 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Education    and    Labor    I  Mr. 

POWXLL  1 . 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  most  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Smith! 
for  this  opportunity  to  remove  any 
doubts  there  may  be  In  the  minds  of 
any  of  our  colleagues  concerning  this 
bill  going  to  conference.  I  would  also 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  bring- 
ing this  rule  before  us. 

H.R.  8900  was  passed  by  tiie  Hou.se 
on  January  30  by  a  vote  of  4'^  to  1. 
I  have  given  my  word  privately  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
have  given  my  word  publicly  to  the  en- 


tire Committee  on  Rules  and  I  give  my 
word  now  to  my  colleagues  that  under 
no  circumstances  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference will  we  recede  from  the  House 
position;  that  we  will  at  all  times  main- 
tain only  those  provisions  voted  by  the 
House. 

The  major  difference  is  the  difference 
concerning  scholarships.  The  other 
body,  as  you  know,  in  their  bill  passed 
on  February  6.  added  a  provision  for 
scholarshi;>8.  We  do  not  have  that  pro- 
vision in  H.R    8900. 

The  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentlelady 
from  Oregon,  is  present,  and  I  am  sure, 
although  I  cannot  speak  for  her.  from 
what  she  has  said  in  the  past  to  me 
that  she  will  mamtain  the  same  posi- 
tion that  I  take  now. 

Going  with  us  as  conferees  will  be  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bbadbmas) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  GiAncol,  and  we  will  support  the 
House  position.  We  will  come  back  with 
a  bill  without  scholarships.  If  we  can- 
not find  a  common  ground  between  the 
two  groups  of  conferees  we  will  come 
back  and  so  report  to  you.  Again  I  re- 
peat that  under  no  circumstance  will  we 
accept  the  scholarship  provision  in  con- 
ference With  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  take  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  open  It  up  for  any  ques- 
tions my  colleagues  might  have. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Since  the  gentleman 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  invite  questions. 
I  have  some  I  was  gomg  to  direct  to  him 
later  on. 

The  gentleman  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  he 
agree  to  a  conference  report  that  would 
write  scholarships  mto  this  bill. 

Mr  POWELL.  That  is  absolutely  cor  - 
rect. 

Mr  AVERY.  Is  the  gentleman  pre- 
pared to  advise  the  House  at  this  time 
as  to  what  his  procedure  might  be  from 
that  pomt  on?  I  am  t>ecoming  a  little 
concerned  at>out  subsequent  develop- 
ments. Will  he  ask  that  the  conferees 
be  discharged  and  let  the  matter  lie 
there?  What  would  he  suggest  to  the 
House  might  be  anticipated  after  the 
first  conference,  assimning  the  other 
body  would  not  agree  to  the  House  bill? 
Mr.  POWELL.  At  this  point  I  am 
only  prepared  to  say  that  we  will  come 
back  and  rejwrt  to  the  House  that  we 
are  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  AVERY.  You  wiU  wait  then  for 
instructions  from  the  House? 

Mr  POWELL  That  will  be  up  to  the 
Hou.se. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yiejd  back  the  balance  of  my 
time 

Mr  AVERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  view  of  the  exceedingly  clear  and 
understandable  and,  I  might  say.  unex- 
pected .statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powill)  some 
of  the  remarks  I  had  anticipated  mak- 
ing at  this  time  I  feel  can  probably  be 
left  unsaid  and  therefore  save  some  of 
the  time  of  the  House. 

In  the  Committee  on  Rules  It  was  my 
judgment,  and  I  expressed  It  In  the  form 
of  an  amendment,  that  l)ecause  we 
could  not  get  a  firm  and  unqualified  as- 
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surance  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  PowkllI  and  from  the  gentle- 
woman frori  Oregon  [Mrs.  GrkkmI. 
this  resolution  should  have  contained 
language  that  would  have  Instructed  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  in- 
sist on  the  House  F>Ofiitlon  in  reference 
to  scholarships  and  grants,  the  two  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  that  are  in  major  con- 
troversy. That  proposal  was  rejected 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  a  vote 
of  7  to  6.  Therefore  I  am  grateful  for 
the  very  clean  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Eklucatlon  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

I  now  would  like  to  mention  very 
briefly  to  the  House  the  situation  sur- 
rounding the  scholarship  provision  that 
was  written  in  by  the  other  body.  There 
has  been  so  much  discussion  in  the  news 
media  and  among  Members  in  reference 
to  the  scholarships  controversy  that  it 
has  not  been  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
.<:o -called  Treasury  financing  method  of 
back-door  spending  was  written  into  this 
bill  by  the  other  body.  I  would  hope 
that  in  addition  to  the  other  House  pro- 
\i.sions.  the  conferees  will  insist  that 
whatever  authority  is  granted  in  this 
bill  be  financed  or  fimded  only  through 
the  regular  appropriation  procedure. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  first.  Members 
of  the  House:  Have  you  asked  the  presi- 
dents or  the  administrators  of  your  col- 
h^pes  and  universities  whether  or  not 
they  want  a  scholarship  provision  in 
this  bill?  Have  you  asked  them  or  are 
you  just  assuming,  because  It  has  been 
proposed  by  the  majority  side  or  by  the 
administration,  that  it  is  desirable  and 
needed?  Have  you  directed  that  ques- 
tion specifically  to  an  administrator? 
Well,  I  have,  and  here  is  what  they  tell 
me  They  say:  "Mr.  Congressman,  we 
would  rather  have  no  bill  at  all  than 
to  have  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the 
Senate." 

They  explain  their  conclusion  in  this 
manner;  "Major  colleges  have  already 
leached  the  saturation  point  as  far  as 
enrollment  is  concerned  in  relation  to 
e.Yisting  facilities.  If  a  scholarship  pro- 
vision Is  included,  an  even  greater  en- 
rollment would  result  and  no  additional 
facilities  in  which  to  house  them." 

They  say.  If  there  is  to  be  a  scholarship 
provision  or  a  scholarship  authority,  let 
It  follow  the  provision  in  this  bill  that 
would  assist  in  providing  facilities,  and 
at  that  later  time  they  might  have  the 
capacity  to  absorb  such  an  increased  en- 
rollment. I  think  that  is  just  as  logical 
a.s  anything  can  be. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?       , 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f !  om  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  you  are  being 
ju.st  a  little  bit  critical  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  most  of  the  candidates  for 
President  have  come  from  that  com- 
mittee and  we  have  a  Cabinet  member 
who  was  a  member  of  that  committee. 
Do  you  not  think  you  can  trust  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  report  out  a  sound  proposal  to 
the  House? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  trust  the  committee, 
but  I  question  their  judgment  on  this 
and    other    proposals    that    they    have 


brought  before  the  House.  But,  of 
course,  I  trust  them  implicitly,  I  might 
say  to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  simply  remind 
you  that  we  rate  pretty  high. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Oh,  I  think  without 
question  the  legislative  record  of  the 
committee  In  the  House  would  certainly 
support  the  observation  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Now  to  get  back  to  this  scholarship 
provision.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  proponents  of 
the  scholarship  authority  that  this  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  test  the  mood  of  the 
Congress  and  the  mood  of  the  country, 
If  you  please.  In  reference  to  Federal  aid 
to  education,  not  only  Federal  aid  to 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, but  Federal  aid  to  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  as  well.  Now  why  do  I  say 
that?  In  the  first  place,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  was  very  frank  when  she 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  stated  she  favors  scholarships,  but 
she  in  her  official  capacity  would  defend 
the  position  of  the  House.  I  think  that 
is  very  commendable  on  her  part.  At  the 
same  time  I  addressed  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  who  just  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well  of  the  House  here, 
and  I  think  my  question  was  something 
like  this: 

In  view  of  the  comments  you  have  made 
just  now  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  It  reasonable  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  might  anticipate  further  legis- 
lation from  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee providing  additional  Federal  aid  to 
education? 

Now  I  thought  this  matter  had  been 
pretty  well  disposed  of.  I  had  gained  the 
impression  that  this  was  going  to  be  the 
program  this  year.  To  my  surprise,  the 
chairman  replied  directly : 

Tes,  the  Rules  Committee  may  anticipate 
further  legislation  authorizing  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

So,  again,  I  repeat,  the  scholarship 
provision  In  this  bill  is  primarily  a  test 
of  the  mood  of  the  House  and  of  the 
mood  of  the  country  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  ready  at  this  time  to  authorize  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  program.  This 
may  very  well  be  the  deciding  point  as 
far  as  Hotise  action  this  year  on  further 
Federal  aid  to  education.  If  we  stand 
firm  in  our  position  relating  to  scholar- 
ships and  not  accede  to  the  other  body — 
it  has  been  clearly  established  that  the 
conferees  will  not  accede  to  the  position 
of  the  other  body  in  their  first  confer- 
ence— that  iKtsition  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  later  House  actions. 
The  final  consideration  of  this  bill,  I 
think,  will  largely  determine  what  the 
final  program  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion will  be  this  year. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  Just  assume  that 
in  the  adoption  of  this  rule  there  is  no 
commitment  on  the  part  of  anybody 
voting  for  this  rule  when  the  matter 
comes  back  to  the  House,  should  there 
be  a  disagreement  in  conference  there 


Is  no  disposition  to  say  that  that  al- 
ready pledges  us  not  to  vote  for  scholar- 
ships? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  want  to  undersUnd 
clearly  the  question  the  gentleman  is 
propounding.  Is  he  stating  that  if  we 
vote  to  send  this  to  conference  we  would 
not  as  individuals  thereby  be  bound  to 
vote  against  a  scholarship  provision  if 
it  came  back?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Or  on  anything 
else;  in  other  words,  for  or  against  it 
either  way.  As  I  underatand,  the  only 
thing  that  is  involved  here  Is  in  agree- 
ing to  go  to  conference  and  an  assur- 
ance by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  other  members  representing 
the  House  that  prior  to  any  final  de- 
cision on  scholarships  they  will  come 
back  to  the  House  for  Instruction. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  By  taking  this  vote  the 
only  position  the  House  is  establishing 
is:  Yes.  we  will  send  it  to  conference. 
But  to  be  entirely  objective  about  this, 
the  gentleman  should  agree  that  that 
position  established  by  this  vote  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
just  addressed  the  House. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AVERY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  import  of  that  last  com- 
ment, because  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  as  I  understood  it,  said  nothing 
except  the  fact  that  he  wanted  to  go 
to  conference  and  that  if  any  question 
in  conference  came  up  and  was  insisted 
upon  by  the  Senate  that  he  would  come 
back  for  instructions.  He  did  not  say 
anything  else. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
a  play  on  words.  I  will  say  only  that 
it  was  my  clear  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said  he 
would  not  accede  to  the  position  of  the 
Senate  in  conference  as  far  as  scholar- 
ships are  concerned.  The  gentleman 
can  make  any  interpretation  of  that 
he  wants.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
it  was  that  even  though  there  were  not 
instructions  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion in  that  particular  regard  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  the  effect  of  instructing  the  con- 
ferees as  far  as  the  scholarship  pro- 
vision is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  I  may  just 
differ  with  the  gentleman,  if  he  will 
yield,  I  think  the  only  implication  the 
gentleman  made  was  that  if  he  f  oimd  an 
impasse  existing  on  the  House  position 
he  would  come  back  then  for  further 
instructions.  I  do  not  think  it  commits 
him  beyond  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hiestawd]  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
we  again  have  a  bill  before  us  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Here  we  are  again 
asked  to  vote  against  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  turned  down 
the  basic  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation many  times.    True,  this  is  about 
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»  bill  that  we  had  previously  passed, 
but  there  is  some  news  in  connection 
thereto.  Sometimes,  we  are  willing  to 
vote  money  to  subsidize  private  institu- 
tions, but  should  we  be  willing  to  sub- 
sidize mstltutlons  supported  by  the 
States  all  of  which  are  better  off  finan- 
cially than  the  Federal  Govemmpnt'' 
That  is  one  thought.  A  second  thought 
has  been  indicated:  Many  colleges  do 
not  need  and  do  not  want  this  support 
But  here  is  some  more  news  On 
April  19  in  the  House  I  reported  a 
recently  released  Pord  Foundation  study 
on  education.  That  independent  study 
showed  that  college  classrooms  arr  used 
only  40  percent  of  the  time  Labora- 
tories, the  survey  disclosed,  are  used  only 
25  percent  of  the  time. 

As  for  student  stations,  they  are  useti 
only  22  percent  of  the  time  for  Reneral 
classrooms  and  only  15  percent  of  the 
time  for  labs. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  study.  I  a.slced 
Commissioner  McMurrln  if  the  Office  of 
Education  had  conducted  any  .space 
utilization  studies  and.  if  so.  what  wert- 
the  results. 

I  received  a  communication  from  Mr 
McMurnn  only  this  morning.     It  said: 

The  Office  of  Education  haa  not  mad^  any 
Btudle*  of  tptkce  utilization  In  our  higher 
education  tnatilutlons. 

I  found  this  astounding.  If  no  studies 
had  been  conducted,  how  could  HEW 
be  asXing  for  this  legislation  before  as 
today? 

Apparently,  the  OfBce  of  Education 
was  astounded  by  its  own  findings  for 
I  received  a  call  after  the  letter  wa.s 
delivered  to  inform  me  that  the  letter 
was  In  error  I  have  directed  the  Com- 
missioner to  get  the  corre«jted  letter  to 
me  by  special  messenger  and  I  shall  in- 
form the  House  of  its  contents  as  soon 
as  it  arrives  here 

I  understand,  however,  that  the  Office 
of  Education  now  claims  that  space 
utilization  studies  have  been  conducted^ 
a  complete  reversal  in  a  matter  of 
hours — but  that  the  OCBce  claims  the.se 
studies  are  not  "sufficient."  Well,  my 
question  now  is:  If  they  are  not  com- 
plete, why  should  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion imtil  they  are? 

The  results  of  these  studies,  as  "in- 
sufficient" as  the  Office  of  Education 
claims  they  are.  have  not  been  presented 
to  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
Mr  Speaker,  why  not?  Would  they  not 
be  vital  to  this  discussion?  I  have  asked 
for  the  results  of  the  studies  which  the 
Office  of  Education  now  says  it  has  con- 
ducted and  I  shall  inform  the  Members 
of  the  House  as  to  their  contents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
as  a  whole  and  therefore  oppose  thi-s 
resolution. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes    to   the   gentleman    from    Ohio 

I  Mr     ASHBROOKl. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  mat- 
ter of  scholarships  in  this  bill.  H  R  8900 
I  believe  the  central  issue  is  whether  or 
not  the  measure  is  needed  at  all  Since 
the  vote  of  this  House  on  the  brll.  a  great 
deal  of  new  Information  has  come  to 
light  which  seemis  to  substantiate  the 
contention  of  those  of  us  who  feel  that 
there  is  no  basic  need  for  it  and.  in  fact. 


it  would  amount  to  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion of  the  Federal  Government  m 
the  field  of  higher  education.  At  th»- 
same  time,  it  is  uncontroverted  that  a 
Federal  program  of  this  type  would  help 
dry  up  private  Kiving  and  subscriptions 
for  coUece  academic  facilities 

I  would  like  to  review  several  state- 
ments from  current  research  and  views 
of  individuals  on  tiie  subject  of  hiniier 
education 

First  The  Prudential  In.<virancr  Co 
relea.spd  a  study  April  15  which  shows 
there  is  no  .shortage  of  room  for  quali- 
fied students  in  American  colleges  It 
called  the  present  crisis  in  college  enroll- 
ment "a  stati.stical  illusion  '  I  repeat  "a 
statLstical  lllu-sion  '  This  report  wa.s 
done  by  collrgp  admission  experts 
Should  not  the  Education  and  Latxjr 
Committee  hear  from  the.se  experUs'' 

Second  The  P'ord  Foundation  released 
a  comprehen.sive  report  in  April.  'To 
Build  or  Not  To  Build  '  prepared  by  a 
dean  at  Michigan  State  Umversily 
Many  interesting  facts  can  be  found 
within  Its  covers  Some  of  which  are 
First,  based  on  a  44-hour  week.  cla.ss- 
rfj<jms  are  unused  60  percent  of  the  time, 
while  laboratories  are  unused  75  percent 
of  the  time;  second,  enrollments  could 
be  easily  mcrea-sed  50  percent,  except  in 
the  big  prestige  institutions,  without 
building  one  new  classroom  or  labora- 
tory: third,  only  9  percent  of  the  college.s 
surveyed  had  made  studies  of  the  ade- 
qu:i.cy  and  utilization  of  their  planus, 
fourth,  due  to  the  .splintering  of  material 
into  many  courses,  it  was  found  that  20 
percent  of  all  the  classes  enroll  less  than 
10  students:  and  fifth,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  page  38  of  this  report  "An- 
other cause  of  low  utilization  in  most 
American  college.s  Ls  one  which  grows  out 
of  our  peculiar  American  mores.  It  Ls 
that  a  new  building  is  a  status  symbol 
In  fact,  the  college  president  himself  is 
probably  one  of  the  important  factors 
that  leads  to  pressure  for  more  plant  fa- 
cilities The  president  normally  takes 
great  pride  in  the  new  buildmgs  he  has 
constructed  during  his  term  of  office 

Third,  The  National  Ekjucation  A.sso- 
cialion  released  in  January  of  this  year 
a  booklet.  "Your  Child  and  College  " 
The  release  accompanying  this  booklet 
said: 

If  you  re  losing  sleep  because  you're  afraid 
lh»t  increased  enrollment  will  crowd  your 
child  out  of  college,  you  can  throw  away  the 
barblturafes  •  *  •  Tilings  aren't  as  bad  a* 
you  may  have  b«>en  led  to  believe  unless 
your  family  hopes  are  pinned  on  one  of  the 
highly  competuive  so-called  prestige  col- 
leges 

Fourth.  Ralph  McGill,  nationally  .syn- 
dicated columnist  and  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  iGa  '  Constitution,  wrote  in  his 
column  May  5  that — 

The  problem  of  Inefficient  practices  in  the 
use  of  space  is  undenied  At  some  colleges 
such  inefficient  practices  are  rooted  In  tra- 
dition Faculty  students,  and  administra- 
tion avoid  courses  scheduled  In  the  late  after- 
noon, evening  or  Saturdays  •  •  •  The  facts 
of  financial  life  Inrreaaingly  will  require 
high  utilization  of  space.  Including  well- 
tllled  classrooms  during  the  day.  evenings 
and  on  Satvirdays  and  full  classroom  and 
laboratory  use  during  the  summer  All  this 
Is  possible  wlthovit  the  slightest  interfpr- 
ence  with  the  quality  of  education. 


No  study  has  yet  been  made  of  tiie  high 
rate  of  space  utilization  that  actually  has 
been  achieved  by  well-lLnown  Inatltutlona. 

Is  rot  this  the  type  of  things  the  US 
Office  of   Eklucation  should  be  doing? 
Should  they  not  be  serving  as  a  clearlnc- 
house    of    worthwhile    education    prac- 
tices'' 

Fifth  Dr  Roger  A  Freeman,  of  Clare - 
mont  Men's  College,  California,  an  out- 
.standmn  authority  on  school  finance, 
wrote  in  the  Graduate  Journal  of  the 
University  of  Texas — reprinted  in  the 
Com, REssiosAL  RrcoRD  May  2.  1962. 
pa^es  7551-7553: 

Why  must  we  continue  the  "fantastic  pro- 
liter. ition  of  the  curriculum  which  8ey- 
m're  Harris  head  of  the  Harvard  Bconomlcs 
D^-partment  called  a  scandal  from  the  view- 
point of  both  economics  and  education? 

Beard.iley  Ruml  and  Donald  UorrUon 
( iKith  since  deceased)  proposed  In  their 
book.  Memo  to  a  College  Trustee."  prepared 
lor  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion J  years  ago  tu  trim  the  curriculum  and 
to  double  the  number  of  students  per  faculty 
nu-mljer  to  ab<iut  20  This  would  enable  the 
Institutions  to  double  salaries  without  addi- 
tional funds  •  •  •  Many  of  the  necessary 
funds  are  already  at  the  dUpocal  of  the  col- 
lege or  can  tie  made  so.  but  they  are  being 
di&sipated  through  wastea  In  curriculum 
wastes  In  methods  of  Instruction,  wastes  In 
adniinibtratiuu,  and  In  the  use  of  propcri> 
and  plant 

Sixth  The  US  Office  of  Education 
reiK>rted  that  of  the  2.040  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country  1.618  were 
accredited  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
of  these  accredited  schools  responded  to 
a  questionnaire  prepared  by  Changing 
Times  magazine.  These  249  schools  of 
all  sizes  reported  that  they  could  have 
accepted  30.000  additional  freshmen  last 
fall  and  40.600  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester.  This  Indicates  there 
was  ample  classroom  space  for  at  least 
250.000  more  freshmen  even  under  pres- 
ent inefficient  space  utilization  as  men- 
tioned above  in  the  Pord  Fotmdatlon 
study. 

Seventh  Dr  Walter  Langsam.  presi- 
dent. University  of  Cincinnati,  said  m 
a  recent  address: 

I  .im  most  opposed  to  the  Idea  of  Federal 
scholarships  I  think  that  there  Is  abaolutely 
no  need  for  them — none  whatever.  I  can 
say  to  you  unequlvocably  and  without  worry 
about  challenge  by  anyone  that  there  Is 
not  a  bt>y  or  girl  In  the  United  States  who 
Is  qualified  to  go  to  college  who  cannot  go 
to  college  for  financial  reasons.  •  •  •  He 
ma.  be  kept  f)Ut  because  he  doesn't  know 
that  money  Is  available  through  scholarship 
or  loan   Tunds 

That'b  his  fault,  or  the  fault  of  his  coun- 
selors or  parents  or  teachers  or  someone  else 
Even  now  in  e\ery  State  of  the  Union  mil- 
lions of  doil.irs  are  going  begging  because 
nobody  Is  :isklng  for  them. 

Eighth  Dr  Benjamin  Pine,  former  ed- 
ucation editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
and  Mr  Eisenberg,  who  conducted  ex- 
tensive research  into  scholarships  and 
student  loans,  said  in  a  joint  interview 
that  money  is  available: 

Parents  do  not  know  the  vast  amount  of 
srholarships  available 

Asserted  Dr   Rne: 

They  haven't  any  conception  of  the  huge 
nui.ibers  of  loans  they  can  get  for  their 
children,  much  at  low  interest.     Pay-as-you- 
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go  education  will  be  more  and  more  popu- 
lar this  decade. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewmnan 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Qikkn]. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  30,  this  House  passed 
H  R.  8900  by  a  vote  of  319  to  79 — an 
overwhelming  majority.  On  February 
6  the  Senate  passed  a  higher  education 
bill  by  a  vote  of  68  to  17.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun]  objected  to 
any  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Today — 92  days  later — the  member- 
ship of  this  House  Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether,  in  fact,  it  shall 
go  to  conference. 

In  the  limited  5  minutes  allowed,  I 
cannot  discuss  many  aspects  of  this  bill — 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in  references 
made  to  two  or  three  reports  or  studies, 
erroneous  conclusions  have  been  drawn. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  placed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  that  was  made  by 
29  presidents  of  29  different  colleges  in 
opposition  to  the  higher  education  bill. 
On  March  6  this  group  of  presidents  sent 
telegrams  to  various  Members  of  the 
House  expressing  their  absolute  opposi- 
tion. Without  in  the  least  bit  question- 
ing the  sincerity  of  these  distinguished 
educators,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  institutions  that  these  29  presidents 
represent  have  received  a  total  of  $22,- 
345.000  in  Federal  funds  during  the  past 
several  years,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have  received  from  various 
Government  agencies.  This  $22  million 
figure  is  exclusive  of  any  funds  that  they 
might  have  received  this  year.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  institutions  have 
a  total  enrollment  of  approximately 
43.000  students.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  an  Insignificant  sum. 

In  their  telegram,  the  29  college  presi- 
dents took  the  pKwition  that  construction 
grants  to  private  colleges  under  HR 
8900  would  "embark  this  country  uixin  a 
radically  new  program  and  policy  of  sup- 
ix)rt  of  privately  endowed  higher  educa- 
tion which  will  have  devastating  conse- 
quences to  the  individual  institution." 

In  the  century  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  providing  financial 
support  for  higher  education,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  evidence  of  the  devastating 
consequences  which  these  presidents 
fear.  There  is  only  1  college  out  of  the 
29  which  haa  not  received  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Every  other 
one  of  the  29  colleges  has  received  this 
money  which  now  they  say  would  have 
such  devastating  consequences  if  they 
accepted  It.  This.  It  seems  to  me.  is  a 
very  strange  position  for  them  to  be  in. 
As  to  a  second  report : 
Reference  has  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  to  a  report  or  study 
which  was  made  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
in  regard  to  utilization  of  present  facili- 
ties In  the  colleges  and  universities.  I 
think  this  report  should  be  put  In  proper 
focus.  This  is  a  study  that  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  constructive 
thinking  and  planning  in  higher  educa- 
tion, which  the  Ford  Poimdation  made  of 
approximately  60  or  62  colleges  in  the 
midwest  part  of  the  United  States.     It 


is  true  that  they  did  say  that  with  bet- 
ter utilization  of  the  space  which  they 
now  have,  they  would  bie  able  to  accom- 
modate more  students  and  they  would 
be  able  to  save  money  in  the  years  ahead. 
But  the  Pord  Foundation  report  also 
says  that  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all 
existing  facilities  are  now  inadequate 
and  will  need  to  be  replaced.  Quoting 
directly  from  the  report : 

Upptng  the  utilization  would  help  consid- 
erably. It  could  make  it  poeslble  for  the  col- 
legee  in  thla  study  to  accommodate  60  per- 
cent more  students  and  save  $15  million  In 
capital  ouUay.  But,  it  wUl  not  solve  the 
total  facilities  problem. 

This  is  a  key  sentence  not  previously 
mentioned : 

But  It  will  not  solve  the  total  faculties 
problem. 

And  here  is  another  key  sentence 
right  after  it: 

And  underestimating  the  inadequacies  of 
present  facilities  is  resulting  in  an  under- 
estimation of  money  that  will  be  required 
for  all  new  oonstructlon. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  if  a 
study  were  made  of  the  space  utilization 
of  the  two  House  Office  Buildings  and 
of  the  Capitol  Itself,  they  might  come  up 
with  a  conclusion  that  we  had  more 
space  than  we  could  possibly  need.  If 
we  took  all  of  the  space  in  the  hearing 
rooms  and  took  the  space  in  the  caucus 
rooms,  and  we  figured  out  exactly  how 
many  hours  of  the  day  the  caucus  rooms 
and  the  hearing  rooms  were  used,  some- 
one might  well  come  up  with  a  report 
that  If  there  were  better  utilization  we 
would  not  need  as  much  space  as  we 
now  have.  But,  the  factor  we  ignore 
is  that  every  single  one  of  otu-  offices  is 
overcrowded  and  that  the  third  House 
Office  Building  is  desperately  needed  if 
we  are  to  carry  out  the  work  before  us. 

Most  of  the  larger  colleges  throughout 
the  coimtry  have  a  person  who  is 
especially  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  studying  space  needs  and  space 
utilization. 

This  is  not  true  in  the  smaller  colleges 
and  this  was  why  the  Ford  Foundation 
went  in.  TTiey  at  no  time  came  up  with 
the  conclusion  that  additional  space  was 
not  needed.  They  simply  said  if  it  is  not 
utilized  better  we  will  need  even  more 
facilities  than  we  now  are  estimating. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  major 
imiversity  which  is  not  constantly  and 
continually  struggling  to  find  better  ways 
to  utilize  space.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  areas  in  university  planning. 
The  universities  are  constantly  experi- 
menting to  see  whether  they  can  increase 
by  two  or  three  times  the  traditional  size 
of  recitation  sections  in  order  to  handle 
larger  numbers.  As  they  do,  they  find 
that  they  have  too  few  classi'ooms  which 
will  hold  50  and  60  students  and  too 
many  classrooms  designed  for  15  stu- 
dents. Thtis  they  must  decide  whether 
to  go  to  expensive  remodeling  of 
obsolete  facilities  or  to  place  the  larger 
sections  In  lecture  rooms  designed  to  hold 
several  hundred  students.  To  do  this 
leads  to  inefficient  use  of  space,  at  least 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  col- 
lege science,   laboratories  in   which   to 


teach  that  science  become  more  ccmiplex 
and  more  specialized.  There  is,  there- 
fore, an  automatic  reduction  in  the  gen- 
eral use  that  can  be  made  of  laboratory 
space.  When  it  is  possible  through  new 
design  to  achieve  greater  versatility  in 
the  laboratory,  it  often  means  that  a 
laboratory  must  be  vacant  1  hour  for 
every  hour  it  is  in  use,  because  it  takes 
fully  that  time  to  dismantle  one  demon- 
stration and  set  up  a  different  one  for 
a  different  cotirse. 

The  report  notes  that  there  is  a  high 
correlation  between  the  number  of  small 
classes  in  these  colleges  and  poor  space 
utilization.  Most  of  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  recognize  small 
classes  as  one  of  their  most  serious  prob- 
lems. They  do  not,  however,  conduct 
small  classes  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of 
being  wasteful.  Rather,  they  recognize 
that  most  of  these  classes  are  In  the  ad- 
vanced areas  of  knowledge — many  in  the 
fields  of  greatest  concern  to  the  Nation — 
which  can  be  handled  by  only  a  handful 
of  students.  The  colleges  must  in  short 
decide  whether  to  conduct  a  course  in 
solid  state  physics  or  advanced  differen- 
tial equations  for  eight  students,  know- 
ing that  this  is  expensive  in  terms  of  the 
number  involved,  or  whether  to  drop 
such  courses  and  teach  only  those  things 
that  attract  large  numbers  of  students. 
The  Ford  Foundation  report  is  an  im- 
portant document  which  addresses  it- 
self toward  the  solution  of  this  kind  of 
problem.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  that  context.  It  does 
not  suggest  that  the  needs  of  education 
are  imaginary.  It  suggests  that  the  needs 
are  more  critical  than  we  realize  and 
points  to  the  need  for  a  multiple  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

This  report  does  not,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, indicate  a  need  to  review  H.R. 
8900.  On  the  contrary  it  points  to  an 
urgent  need  for  just  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a  re- 
port put  out  by  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.  for  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. It  is  another  report  which 
emphasizes  our  growing  needs  and  is  be- 
ing interpreted  by  some  persons  as  some 
kind  of  reassurance  that  needs  of  the 
colleges  are  not  so  great  after  all. 

The  report  does  not  minimize  the 
pressures  that  lie  ahead.  In  fact  it  says, 
addressing  itself  to  high  school  students : 

You  make  up  the  beginning  of  the  big 
postwar  baby  boom  now  reaching  college 
age.  You  are  in  the  forefront  of  a  tre- 
mendous p>opulatlon  explosion.  More  than 
a  mUllon  young  men  and  women  enrolled  as 
first-year  students  In  college  last  fall.  Many, 
many  more  will  apply  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead. 

What  is  new  in  the  repcH-t  from  which 
some  people  take  comfort?  It  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Somewhere  in  the  tJnlted  States  there  Is  a 
college  for  every  qualified  high  school  grad- 
uate with  purpose. 

The  piu-pose  of  the  report  is  to  help 
young  people  find  that  collie — to  allevi- 
ate the  panic  that  is  being  caused  as 
more  and  more  colleges  turn  away  quali- 
fied applicants.  But  how  much  com- 
fort can  we  take  when  the  report  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  in  the  fall  of  1961  no 
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more  than  25.000-60.000  imflUed  spaces 
existed  in  all  our  colleges? 

We  know  that  5  years  from  now  there 
will  be  1  million  more  18-year-old  youths 
than  there  are  tliis  year. 

We  are  not  talking  about  1961.  We 
are  talking  about  the  future.  It  takes 
time  and  planning  to  provide  facilities. 
We  who  saw  the  Third  House  OCBce 
Building  authorized  in  1955.  and  are  still 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  building 
should  know  that. 

The  NEIA  report  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  it  can  reduce  slightly  the  con- 
cern this  years  high  school  students  are 
experiencing.  It  will  be  disastrous  if  it 
lulls  into  inaction  those  who  must  plan 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey    I  Mr.  Frilinghitysin  1. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

I  think  this  action  is  long  overdue 
We  should  at  least  sit  down  and  attempt 
to  thrash  out  differences  between  the 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body  and  the 
bill  passed  some  months  ago  by  this 
body,  with  respect  to  college  academic 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  conferees  will 
have  substantial  difficulty  with  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  in  this  bill.  The  one 
that  has  been  m#ntioned  most  fre- 
quently, title  II  of  the  bill,  the  scholar- 
ship provision,  is  presumably  noi  going 
to  cause  us  any  difficulty,  but  only  if  the 
conferees  from  the  other  body  yield  en- 
tirely and  do  not  insist  upon  any  pro- 
vision authorizing  scholarships. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  anticipate  we  will  come 
back,  if  we  are  not  instructed  now,  with 
a  request  (or  instructions  with  respect 
to  title  II.  Of  course  I  would  hope  that 
will  not  be  necessary,  that  we  will  not 
be  looking  for  insti-uctions. 

If  we  seek  instructions,  and  if  we 
should  have  a  rollcall  vote  then,  it  seems 
to  me  we  shall  be  considering  whether  or 
not  to  provide  Federal  scholarship  as- 
sistance under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions.  This  awkwardness  of  con- 
sidering this  problem  under  such  circum- 
stances could  have  been  foreseen  some 
months  ago.  For  that  reason  I  un<ed 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  initiate  hear- 
ings on  the  entire  subject  of  student 
assistance  so  we  could  come  up  with 
proposals  of  our  own. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  our  com- 
mittee has  already  reported  out  a 
scholarship  program.  This  occurred 
last  year.  I  might  point  out,  however, 
that  this  program  was  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  now  approved  by 
the  other  t)ody  We  will  have  no  op- 
portunity, should  we  come  back  and 
seek  instructions,  to  alter  what  the  other 
body  is  proposing.  We  will  have  simply 
the  necessity  of  either  accepting  it  or 
rejecting  it.  I,  myself,  feel  that  a  full 
inquiry  should  be  provided  in  the  legis- 
lative committee  Then,  needless  to  say, 
there  should  be  a  full  opportunity  to 
di.scuss  the  whole  matter,  which  is  ad- 
mittedly controversial,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  feel  we  should  be  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  vote  only  after  the 
fullest  and  most  careful  discussion 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  .saying,  if  I  should  be  one  of  the  House 
conferees,  that  I  would  very  strongly 
oppose  title  II  In  its  entirety.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  reject  this  particular 
program  if  we  should  come  back  for  in- 
structions. If  the  other  body  should  in- 
sist upon  the  inclusion  of  title  II.  For 
that  reason  I  think  we  should  at  least 
pnx^t'ed  with  the  bu.sines.s  of  trying  to 
reach  an  agreement,  at  least  on  the  Ic^s 
controversial  points.  Also,  we  can  at 
lea.st  hope  for  the  elimination  of  the 
scholarship  provision  from  the  bill 
Aid  for  facilities  is,  I  miKht  point  out.  a 
subject  which  ha.s  no  relation  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  provide  additional 
.stuflent  a.s.si.stance,  unle.ss  a.s  .some  ar'^u*- 
further  aid  will  .simply  put  more  strain 
on  college  facilities 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  trentleman  from  Min- 
nesota !  Mr.  QfiEl,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker  I  ri.se  in  sup- 
port of  this  re.solution.  As  you  recall.  I 
was  the  one  who  objected  to  .sending  this 
bill  immediately  to  conference.  I  feel 
now  that  my  purpose  in  delaying  the 
bill  being  sent  to  conference  has  been 
fulfilled  With  the  excellent  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr 
FowiLL.  we  now  know  that  the  Hou.se 
conferees  will  not  agree  to  the  scholar- 
ship provision  which  is  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  will  insist  on  the  House  pro- 
vision. What  will  happen  when  the  bill 
comes  back  to  the  House  we  of  course 
do  not  know  But  we  have  gained  this 
advantage,  that  if  the  conferees  had  ac- 
cepted the  .scholarship  provision  m  the 
Senate  bill,  the  entire  bill  as  it  came  back 
to  the  House  would  have  mo«t  likely  been 
turned  down,  as  I  hope  it  would  have 
and  the  whole  proposition  of  as-sistance 
for  academic  facilities  would  have  died 
Instead,  the  two  i.ssues  have  been  sep- 
arated and  we  can  vote  on  the  scholar- 
ship section  by  itself 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  ko 
ahead  now  with  aid  for  academic  facili- 
ties because  tliere  is  a  need  for  them, 
despite  the  study  that  was  made  It  was 
estimated  in  the  study,  as  I  understand, 
that  .somethinc;  like  25.000  or  50.000  cases 
of  undenitilization  exist  This  is  a  very 
small  amount — six-tenths  of  1  p«Mcent 
to  12  percent  of  the  present  enrollment 
Last  fall  the  enrollment  increased  by  8 
percent.  In  fact,  the  underestimation  by 
the  Department  of  HEW  was  greater 
than  the  estimated  underutilization 

In  .section  104  of  the  Hou.se  bill  it  is 
stated  that  this  construction  of  academic 
facilities  must  result  in  an  urcently 
needed  .substantia!  expansion  of  insti- 
tution student  enrollment  capacity  If 
any  of  the.se  institutions  have  under- 
utilization they  cannot  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  automatically  this 
will  be  taken  care  of 

I  feel  that  this  proposal  of  aid  for  aca- 
demic facilities  should  no  into  effect 
But  I  want  to  point  out.  as  far  as  the 
scholarship  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
IS  concerned,  that  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  turned  that 
down  They  turned  it  down  ano  offered 
a  different  proposal      The   House   never 


had  an  opportunity  to  work  Its  will  on 
that  matter.  If  the  House  in  any  way 
accepted  the  Senate  proposal  we  would 
be  denied  the  right  to  work  our  will.  I 
understand  the  proposal  we  have  come 
up  with  now  in  the  House  committee  and 
the  one  the  advisory  group  on  higher 
education  came  up  with  last  year  are 
not  germane  and  could  not  be  offered  as 
a  substitute. 

I  hope  the  House  will  now  consider 
what  action  it  will  take  in  the  event 
the  conferees  come  back  for  instructions, 
and  at  that  time  take  the  position  that 
we  could  not  accept  the  Senate  scholar- 
ship provision,  but  rather  urge  that  our 
committee  report  legislation  which  em- 
bodies the  House  will  on  student  assist- 
ance On  student  loans  they  have 
already  worked  their  will. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  sending  to  conference  the  rather  con- 
troversial measure,  H  R.  8900.  a  bill  to 
furnish  facilities  for  higher  education, 
which  pa-ssed  the  House  some  time  ago. 
wa.s  .sent  to  the  other  body  where  It  was 
greatly  amended  so  as  to  Include  as  one 
of  the  provisions  in  the  original  bill, 
title  II.  which  had  been  stricken  out. 
to  spend  .some  $800  million  for  the  grant- 
ing of  s<holarships  to  students  attending 
different  colleges  and  universities. 

The  bill  was  .so  amended  in  the  Senate 
not  only  to  restore  title  II  of  the  original 
bill,  the  scholarship  title,  but  to  add  to 
It  some  additional  language  to  provide 
for  payments  of  up  to  $350  a  month,  in 
addition  to  the  scholarships,  to  the  col- 
lege or  university  where  the  particular 
student  receiving  a  scholarship  might 
be  in  attendance. 

In  addition,  the  other  body  added  sev- 
eral other  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
When  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  this  body, 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  send 
the  bill  to  conference  was  submitted 
That  unanimous-consent  request  was 
objected  to  and  the  bill  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  decide  whether 
or  not  this  resolution,  or  a  resolution 
of  this  type,  to  .st^nd  the  measure  to  con- 
ference, .should  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House 

Tliat  was  .some  90  days  ago.  if  I  re- 
member correctly.  Since  that  time  con- 
ditions have  changed  materially  and 
drastically.  Since  that  time,  or,  since 
this  question  of  sending  it  to  conference 
was  referred  back  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  consideration,  we  have  seen  the 
.so-called  Ford  Foundation  report  and 
also  the  so-called  report  from  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  statis- 
ticians, on  studies  made  by  those  two 
Lireat  organizations  on  behalf  of  differ- 
ent collcKcs  and  universities,  which  indi- 
cate there  are.  at  the  present  time,  a 
sufficient  number  of  different  types  of 
college  and  university  facilities  and 
laboratories,  to  meet  all  needs,  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
"name"  colleges 

In  the  meantime,  other  Federal  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
and  are  pending  before  various  House 
committees,  to  expend  greater  sums  on 
other    educational    programs.      At    the 
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same  time,  of  coune,  that  this  partic- 
ular matter  reached  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, we  still  had  pending  before  us  a 
bill  dealing  with  Federal  aid  for  general 
public  education.  That  was  quite  a  con- 
troversial measure,  as  you  recall,  and 
had  been  held  over  from  the  previous 
.session  of  this  Congress. 

Since  this  particular  resolution  has 
been  before  us,  we  have  seen  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  bring  out  another  educa- 
tional measure  which  would  provide  for 
the  granting  of  F^eral  aid  to  medical 
and  dental  schools  for  the  training  of 
doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  oth- 
ers in  the  general  field  of  the  healing 
arts  That  measure  was  before  our  com- 
mittee before  we  finally  took  up  and  dis- 
cussed the  action  which  should  be  taken 
on  this  particular  resolution  now  before 
us. 

At  the  time  that  we  had  the  heswings 
in  the  Rules  Committee  on  this  resolu- 
tion to  send  H.R.  8900  to  conference. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  [Mr.  Powell!  and 
also  Mrs.  ORKcif.  appeared  before  the 
committee,  and,  upon  being  queried,  re- 
plied that  they  would  endeavor  to  maln- 
uin  the  position  of  the  House  as  far 
as  the  question  of  including  in  any  con- 
ference report  that  might  be  agreed 
upon  the  Senate  proposal  to  add  the 
.scholarship  provision  or  title  to  the  bill, 
and  further  that  they  would  come  back 
to  the  House  for  Instructions  if  such  a 
situation  should  develop.  Mrs.  Green 
was  very  frank  in  saying  that  personally 
she  favors  the  scholarship  provision,  but 
that  she  would  attempt  to  uphold  the 
{Kksition  of  the  Hoxise. 

I  was  happy,  a  few  minutes  ago,  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Powell],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  state  publicly 
he  expects  to  support,  and  will  support. 
the  position  of  the  House,  and.  If  the 
other  body  will  not  recede  from  its  posi- 
tion as  far  as  scholarships  are  concerned, 
and  insists  u];x>n  the  inclusion  of  the 
scholarship  section  in  the  bill,  he  will 
come  back  to  the  House  for  instructions 
and  that  he  will  not  agree  to  accept  the 
Senate  measure  as  It  now  exists. 

So  I  think  we  have  settled  that  mat- 
ter to  a  certain  extent. 

But  I  wish  to  talk,  if  I  may.  for  a 
moment  or  two  In  a  broader  way.  We 
have  had  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  at  the  request  of  the 
Rules  Committee  make  a  study  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  of  education,  mostly 
for  higher  education,  and  to  make  a 
report  to  us,  which  they  did  in  a  very 
able  way.  That  report  shows  during  the 
1958-59  school  year  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment  spent  about  $2,460  million,  if  I 
am  correct,  on  dilTerent  forms  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  So  I  became  con- 
vinced, as  these  bills  on  education  were 
piling  up  In  our  committee  that,  per- 
haps. It  might  be  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom if  the  Rules  Committee,  in  behalf 
of  the  House,  would  take  a  hard  look  at 
all  of  these  various  educational  bills  and 
report  to  the  House  on  the  different 
measures  providing  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  that  we  already  have  pending. 
The  question  was  asked   in   the  Rules 


Committee  by  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  AvuT],  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powkll],  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  had  other  bills  pending  in  the 
House  Coounlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  dealing  with  further  Federal  aid 
to  education  programs,  and  he  very 
frankly  and  very  honestly  said — "Yes, 
a  number  of  them" — if  I  recall  his 
words  correctly.  And  several  of  those 
bills  are  pending  there  now.  Of  course, 
we  have  before  the  Rules  Committee 
several  other  educational  measures  such 
as  one,  I  believe,  to  educate  illiterates; 
and  others  I  am  receiving  letters  and 
messages  about  deal  with  so-called 
educational  problems  and  plans  to  spend 
more  Federal  money  on  additional  new 
educational  programs.  Then  we  have 
still  another  so-called  Federal  aid  to 
education  program  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  It  is  called.  So  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  none  of  these  bills  should 
have  been  reported  out  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  or  this  resolution  as  it  was 
by  a  single  vote,  until  all  Federal  aid  to 
education  bills  would  be  available  for 
study.  For  that  reason,  I  opposed  this 
particular  resolution  being  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there  is  no  con- 
troversy about  sending  tliis  bill  to  con- 
ference; and  the  conditions  imder  which 
it  is  sent  have  been  very  frankly  stated 
and  have  been  agreed  to  both  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  So  I  am  supporting 
the  rule.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  it 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
general  situation  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation because  in  all  the  years  I  have 
been  here,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  anything  so  completely  and  hope- 
lessly confused  on  anything  that  has 
come  before  this  Congress  as  the  situa- 
tion now  on  Federal  aid  to  education. 
I  have  gone  to  a.  lot  of  hard  work  and 
trouble  to  try  to  give  you  some  facts 
and  figures  about  the  situation  and  to 
show  you  how  it  is  completely  out  of 
hand,  with  the  hope  that  those  who  do 
not  care  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say 
will  at  least  read  the  facts  and  figures 
which  will  appear  in  the  Record.  •  This 
situation  involves  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money. 

We  have  a  great  amount  of  money 
Involved  in  this  whole  program,  money 
that  we  do  not  have,  money  that  we  have 
to  go  out  and  borrow.  I  want  to  compare 
the  House  bills  for  a  moment. 

The  House  bill.  H.R.  8900,  provides 
grants  for  this  coming  year  of  $180  mil- 
lion and  loans  of  $120  million,  which  is 
$300  million  for  this  year.  It  runs  for 
5  years,  and  the  total  for  5  years  is 
the  simi  of  $1,500  million. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  loaas  for 
construction  and  facilities  of  $350  million 
this  year — and  scholarships.  That  is  the 
question  that  is  in  controversy  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  That  makes 
a  total  of  $302  million  for  this  year,  and 
the  total  for  5  years  on  that  bill  is 
$2,700  million. 


One  important  difference  which  I  hope 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  consider  very  seriously,  because  it  is 
going  to  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  if  they  do 
not — you  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
back-door  spending.  The  House  bill 
provides  for  appropriations,  which  is  the 
proper  way.  The  Senate  biU  provides 
for  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  or  what 
we  call  back-door  spending.  I  hope  you 
will  all  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  bill 
comes  back  that  way  there  is  going  to  be 
a  powerful  ruckus  before  it  ever  gets 
through  this  House. 

It  just  happens  that  at  about  the  same 
time  that  we  have  these  two  bills  up 
there  we  have  another  bill  from  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  before  us  is  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  In 
the  case  of  the  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — 
maybe  I  ought  not  to  be  talking  about  it 
at  this  time,  but  I  am  trying  to  give  you 
the  picture  of  the  whole  situation  as  it 
exists  today.  That  is  a  bill  to  aid  medi- 
cal colleges  and  it  provides  this  year 
grants  for  construction  facilities  (the 
same  as  this  other  bill)  of  $75,500,000; 
and  it  provides  for  scholarship  loans  $54 
million,  or  a  total  of  $80  million  for  this 
year.  But  it  nms  for  10  years,  and  the 
total  tab  on  that  bill  for  10  years  is 
$1,013  million. 

That  is  a  clear  overlapping  of  the  two 
bills.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  medical 
colleges  could  get  aid  under  both  of  these 
bills,  but  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  says  they  shall  not. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield  briefly  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  view  of  the  last 
meeting  I  attended  of  tiie  gentleman's 
committee  I  have  discussed  this  thing. 
We  now  have  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
According  to  that  report  colleges  receiv- 
ing aid  under  this  program  would  not 
be  eligible  for  aid  under  the  other 
program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  We  are  discussing  these 
bills  as  they  appear  today,  not  as  they 
may  appear  at  some  future  time.  We 
are  talking  about  the  situation  as  it 
exists  this  afternoon.  I  am  not  talking 
against  the  merits  of  the  bill  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  the  utter  confusion  and  in- 
ability of  anybody  to  find  out  what  we 
are  spending  on  education  and  what  we 
are  spending  it  for  and  where  we  are 
spending  it  and  who  is  getting  it.  I 
would  say  that  the  medical  college  fa- 
cilities bill  is  eligible  under  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  bill.  The  House 
bill  and  the  medical  bill  are  both  eligible 
for  loans  under  the  Housing  Act.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  Members  know 
about  it.  nor  do  I  know  how  it  got  into 
the  Housing  Act.  but  you  remember  last 
year  Congress  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
pass  that  $10  billion  Housing  Act  that 
they  threw  everything  into  it  including 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
notice;  but  that  contains  loans  to  col- 
leges to  the  tune  of  $325.8  million  a  year. 
So  thei-e  are  these  three  bills  I  have 
been   talking    about,   all   affecting   this 
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matter,  and  the  institutions  eligible  un- 
der tbe  last  two  Mils  are  also  eligible 
under  the  >«^it*»^  bill  which  came  out 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. There  are  $325  million  a  year  that 
you  approved  and  made  available  for 
that  purpose  in  the  housing  bill.  All  of 
the  foregoing  bills  I  have  been  talking 
about  are  eligible  for  loans  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  a  fund 
for  college  aid  amounting  to  $360  mil- 
lion. 

The  national  defense  education  bill  we 
extended  last  year,  and  all  of  those  bills 
are  eligible.  The  national  defense  edu- 
cation bill  provides  $225  million  a  year. 

To  sum  up.  It  seems  that  the  objects 
sought  to  be  aided  under  the  pending 
bills  are  eligible  for  loans  or  grants  or 
scholarships  out  of  one  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing bills  already  passed  by  a  previous 
Congress: 

The  housing  bill,  $325  million  a  year 
for  education. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  bill, 
$360  million  a  year. 

The  national  defense  education  bill. 
$225  million  a  year. 

There  is  a  fund  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready passed  totaling  $910  million  a  year, 
and  the  objects  of  any  one  of  these  bilLs 
are  eligible,  if  they  are  meritorious,  to 
get  loans. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  really  a  need  for  any  of  these 
bills.  I  want  to  quote  you  some  infor- 
mation. The  National  Education  As- 
sociation keeps  in  constant  touch  with 
Members  of  Congress  trying  to  „'et 
money  for  aid  to  education.  Now.  you 
would  not  think  that  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  would  give  you  a 
statement  that  is  not  correct.  Here  are 
two  pamphlets  put  out  by  them  re- 
cently, and  I  am  going  to  quote' briefly 
from  them  because  my  time  Ls  limited. 

Here  Is  what  the  National  Education 
Association  says  recently  in  one  of  these 
pamphlets : 

If  family  hopes  are  pinned  on  one  of  the 
highly  competitive  colleges,  there  may  be 
cause  for  concern.  But  you  don't  need  t»i 
\rm«  too  much  sleep  for  fear  that  Increaslni? 
enrollmeDts  may  crowd  your  child  out  of 
college  altogether  Somewhere  In  the  Na- 
tion there  Ls  still  space  in  an  accredited  col- 
lege for  every  hle;h  school  graduate. 

The  other  and  more  recent  statement 
gives  you  some  figures.     It  states: 

The  present  college  enrollment  crisis  Is, 
as  one  college  admissions  ofBcer  calls  It.  a 
statistical  illusion  Things  are  not  as  bad  as 
they  may  seem 

TTiere  are  over  2.000  Institutions  of  higher 
education  In  this  country.  The  scare  head- 
lines are  talking  about  only  a  hundred  or 
so. 

The  admissions  officer  of  one  of  the  largest 
private  universities  In  the  country  states 
that  half  of  all  college  applications  are  sent 
to  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  coilcge.i 
Naturally,  most  of  thefe  have  to  be  turned 
down.  They  help  build  the  false  Idea  that 
there  Isn't  any  room  in  college. 

But  surveys  which  have  been  made  of  all 
colleges  agree  that  there  Is  room  for  the 
qualified  student  In  a  good  coUef^e  Al- 
though many  coUegea  are  overcrowded  and 
students  are  being  turned  away  from  some, 
estimates  Indicate  there  are  25.000  to  50  000 
more  places  In  colleges  around  the  country 
than  are  actually  being  filled. 


That  statement  Ls  from  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Now.  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation also  puts  out  a  magazine.  You 
will  And  on  page  12  of  that  magazine  of 
March  of  this  year  a  full  page  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  vast  amount  of  money 
that  they  have  been  able  to  pry  out  of 
the  US,  Congress  for  national  aid  to 
education.  It  shows  an  astoundinK 
thing.  That  is  the  enormous  lncrea.«;e 
which  has  been  made  since  the  cIo.se  of 
the  books  on  the  1962  budfrrt.  and  the 
propo."5ed  budget  for  1963, 

The  budget  that  was  i.ssued  last  year 
for  the  year  1962 — and  that  is  this  year— 
the  total  for  education  was  $860  mil- 
lion, and  then  In  another  column  they 
give  you  the  budget  for  1963,  and  If  you 
are  interested  in  this  subject,  this  is 
going  to  astound  you.  From  $860  mil- 
lion in  1962,  the  budget  for  this  year  Is 
$2  444  millinn,  or  an  increa.se  this  year 
of  300  percent.  Of  the  total  new  pro- 
crams  for  this  year's  budget  for  1963 
there  is  a  $1,052  million  increase  of  new 
projects  which  Ls  not  included  in  the 
increase  for  the  old  projects 

The  most  enlightening  study  on  the 
bewildering  confusion  of  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  comes  from  a  report  printed 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  April  of  this  year  The  report 
is  a  "Directory-  of  Federally  Financed 
Student  Loins,  Fellowship.s.  and  Career 
Training  Programs  in  the  Field  of  Higher 
Education  in  the  United  States  "  It 
does  mt  purport  to  cover  college  grants 
for  buildings  and  other  facilities 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  for  their  awareness  to 
the  confused  condition  in  which  the 
whole  educational  program  is  now  in- 
volved and  for  the  extensive  work  of 
getting  together  this  directory',  E^very 
Member  of  Congre.'Js  should  get  a  copy 
and  study  it  It  refers  to  the  program.s 
for  the  years  1958  to  1959  and  I  am  In- 
formed by  the  committee  that  thf^ir  study 
has  not  been  completed.  But  it  does 
show  that  educational  programs  for  that 
period  are  .scattered  qver  20  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  1959  ag- 
gregated  at   that   time   $2413.186 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  the  total  budget 

Mr  GROSvS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,     Briefly, 

Mr  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  in  this  proposal  there  are 
grants  provided  for  private  and  paro- 
chial schools? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virsrinia.  Yes.  Tliere 
is  no  di.scrimination  It  provides  for  all 
colle<:res.  It  provides  for  all  private  and 
public  institutions.  There  is  no  discrim- 
ination made  in  the  bill 

I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  state  of  the  total  budget  If  you 
look  at  the  budget,  page  63.  House  docu- 
ment 266.  part  I.  you  will  find  on  page 
34  a  summary  total  of  the  budget  for 
1961.  That  Is  the  only  budget  that  has 
been  closed  out  That  budget  was  for 
$81  billion. 

Now,  the  budget  proposed  for  1963 
jumped  from  $81  billion  in  1962  to  $99  3 
billion   in   1963   plus   other   things   that 


have  come  in  since,  the  largest  item  of 
which  Is  the  $600  million  asked  for  in 
the  event  of  afdepreaslon.  There  is  an 
increase  of  $18  billion,  approximately. 
You  are  going  to  run  over,  inevitably,  a 
$100  billion  budget  before  you  get 
through  if  you  authorize  smd  appropri- 
ate everything  that  is  asked  for.  Includ- 
ing the  school  bills  that  you  are  going 
to  have  before  you  get  through. 

A  lot  of  people  say  our  increased  ap- 
propriations are  due  to  the  military  ex- 
penditures. Well,  that  was  Increased 
between  $7  billion  and  $8  billion,  but 
tliesc  other  large  increases  of  about  11 
bills  this  year  are  on  civil  matters,  on 
welfare  matters,  on  do-good  matters. 
All  of  these  other  things  are  very  nice  to 
have  if  you  have  the  money,  and  the 
question  you  are  going  to  determine  be- 
fore this  season  is  over  is.  Have  you  got 
llie  money? 

Now,  I  would  like  to  Uke  the  liberty  of 
reading  a  speecli  l.hat  all  of  you  should 
have  lieard  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texa.s  1  Mr.  Mahon  ] ,  wlien  he  opened  tlie 
debate  on  Uic  armed  services  bill.  The 
yentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  I 
said  this; 

If  y>>u  extend  this  period  through  fiscal 
yea.r  1902,  10S4  through  19«a,  which  will 
cunci ude  June  30  of  this  year,  the  Uicrea»e 
in  defense  spending  o\er  11)54.  according  to 
current  budjjet  estim:itcs,  Is  9  percent,  and 
the  lncren.se  In  mmdefense  spending  Is  83 
percent 

So,  ttu.s  Kieat  Increase  is  due  not  to 
your  military  affairs. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  budget  is  the  largest 
budiict  that  any  nation  has  ever  in  the 
history  of  c;vilizat.on  spent.  Then, 
what  IS  Koin«  to  happen  when  these 
other  bills  aje  passed?  You  have  already 
been  notified  as  to  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. Tlicre  is  going  to  be  a  request  to 
increase  the  national  debt  limit.  Increase 
the  national  debt  limit  a'.;ain — you  have 
already  increased  it  once  this  year — to 
a  total  of  $10  billion  in  order  to  pay  the 
bills.  The  $10  billion  is  the  money  that 
you  are  spendin;.:  on  domestic  affairs 
when  you  ouyht  to  be  tightening  your 
belt  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of 
money  that  you  have  to  spend  on  na- 
tional defense.  We  have  always  op- 
<  rat«d  on  that  ba.sis  heretofore.  Some 
of  these  very  fine  things  can  wait  a  little 
while  But  what  Is  going  to  happen 
when  this  bill  1;,  presented  for  all  of  this 
extra  money,  and  you  are  asked  to  In- 
crea.<;e  the  debt  limit  by  SIO  billion? 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  been  on  a  great 
spending  spree  in  th.is  country.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  are  beginning  to 
.sober  up  or  not  Perhaps,  when  the  time 
comes  around  to  pay  the  bill  we  will 
wave  a  lordly  hand  and  say  "all  right. 
Increase  the  debt  limit  and  charge  the 
bills  to  our  grandchildren."  Now,  Is  that 
what  you  are  preparing  to  do?  The 
question  is  going  to  be  upon  you  from 
now  until  the  end  of  this  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired.     All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
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The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared tohave  It. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question  was  taken;    and   there 
were — yeas  295.  nays  77.  not  voting  65 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  8S1 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andersen, 
Minn. 

Anfuso 

A^plnall 

.\uchlnclOM 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Biirrett 

Barry 

BaM.  N  H. 

Buss,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bette 

BUtnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bradrinas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Broniwpll 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

BrovhlU 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Hvrnes,  Wis, 

' -ah  111 

f'iirey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

CUrk 

C'oad 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

C'ooley 

Cor  be  It 

Cornian 

Curtin 

Daddarlo 

D.inleU 

Diivls. 

James  C. 
Unvis   John  W 
t>hvi8  Tenn. 
I>e:aiipy 
Derounlan 
iJerwinskl 

Dingell 

Dominlck 

Ooiiohue 

I>K)ley 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dul.skl 

Dwyer 

Edinondson 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

FarbsteiD 

Fplghan 

Fen ton 

Finnegau 


YKAS— 295 

Fine 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Oarland 

Oarmatc 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Ooodlltkg 

Ormy 

Green,  Greg. 

Orlflln 

Onfflths 

Gubeer 

Hacan,  Oa, 

Hagen,  Calif 

Halleck 

Harding 

HarrU 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hoemer 

HuU 

Icbord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  C&llf . 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis 

Jonea,  Mo, 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUgor* 

King.  Calif. 

KUig.  N  Y 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Knox 

Kornegay 

KowaUkl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

L<andrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

I^ennon 

Leelnskl 

LlbonaU 

Lindsay 

Lip*<?omb 

Loser 

McCulloch 

Mcl>onough 

McDowoIl 

McFttU 

Mclntlr* 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

MaUllard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass, 


Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

MUler,  Clem 

MlUer. 
George  P. 

Miller.  NT 

MUls 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorehead, 
Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moaber 

Mom 

Multer 

Murpby 

Natcher 

NedKl 

Nelsen 

Ntx 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

03rlen,ni 

O'Hara,  III 

O'Hara.  IClch 

O'Konakl 

O'Nein 

Olsen 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfoet 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Plrnie 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Reece 

Relfel 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.T. 

St  Germain 

Santangelo 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scran ton 

Seely-Brown 

Shipley 


Bhrlver 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wallhauaer 

Slbal 

Thomas 

Walter 

Slkes 

Thompson,  La 

WatU 

Slsk 

Thompson,  N  J.  Wels 

Smith.  Iowa 

Thompson,  Tex.Westland 

Smith.  Va. 

Thomson,  Wis 

WhaUey 

Spence 

Thomberry 

Wldnall 

Springer 

Toll 

WiUU 

Stafford 

Tollefson 

Wilson,  Calif 

Staggers 

Trimble 

Wright 

Steed 

Tupper 

Yates 

Stephens 

Udall,  Morris  K.Young 

Stratton 

Ullman 

Younger 

Sullivan 

VanUc 

Zablncki 

Taylor 

Van  Zandt 

Zelenko 

Teague,  Calif 

Vinson 

NAYS— 77 

Abbltt 

Flndley 

Michel 

Abernethy 

Fisher 

Passman 

Alexander 

Gary 

Pinion 

Alger 

Gathlngs 

Poff 

Anderson,  HI. 

Gavin 

Ray 

Arenda 

Gross 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Ash  brook 

Haley 

Riley 

Battln 

Hall 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Beermann 

Harrison,  Va. 

Roudebush 

Belcher 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Rousselot 

Berry 

Hemphill 

St.  George 

Bow 

Henderson 

Baylor 

Brown 

Herlong 

Schadeberg 

Bruce 

Hleetand 

Scherer 

Burleson 

Hoeven 

Short 

Cannon 

Hoffman.  Ill, 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chlperfleld 

Jensen 

Taber 

Church 

Johansen 

Utt 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Van  Pelt 

Collier 

Kllbum 

Waggonner 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Wharton 

Cunningham 

McSween 

Whitener 

Dague 

McVey 

WUllams 

Devlne 

Mahon 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Dole 

Martin,  Nebr 

Wlnstead 

Dorn 

Mason 

NOT  VOTING — 65 

Addonlzlo 

Glalmo 

Montoya 

Alford 

Gonzalez 

Moulder 

Andrews 

Oranahan 

Murray 

Ashley 

Grant 

Norrell 

Ashmore 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien,  NY 

BUtr.h 

Ha!  pern 

Rains 

Boland 

Hansen 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Boykln 

Hardy 

Saund 

Brewster 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Scott 

Casey 

H*bert 

Selden 

Cramer 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Shelley 

CurtU.  Maaa. 

Holifleld 

Sheppard 

CurtU.  Mo. 

Holland    . 

SUer 

Dawson 

Horan 

Slack 

Dent 

Huddleston 

Smith,  Miss. 

Denton 

Joelson 

Stubblefield 

Dowdy 

Jones.  Ala 

Tuck 

Dumo 

Kearns 

Weaver 

Elliott 

Kee 

Whltten 

Kvlns 

Kltchin 

WIckersham 

Pascell 

Kluczynski 

Flood 

MUllken 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Kltchin  with  Mr.  Cramer, 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Horan. 

Mrs.  Oranahan  with  Mr.  Curtis  of 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Durno. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Mllliken. 

Mr.  HoliOeld  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  r*ult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

"Hie  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Members  as  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Powell,  Mrs. 
QREEif  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr. 
GiAiMO,  Mr.  Kearns,  Mr.  QtriE.  and  Mr. 

GOODELL. 


ARBUCKLE     RECLAMATION     PROJ- 
ECT, OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  624. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolvied,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  ♦his 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
23 )  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Arbuckle  reclamation  project,  Oklahoma, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Comnuttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  tbe  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Aveky],  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  House  Resolution  624 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
23,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Arbuckle  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  project  is  a  multiple-piUTX>se  one 
in  south-central  Oklahoma.  Through 
the  regulation  and  storage  of  the  flows 
of  Rock  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Washita  River,  the  project  is  designed 
to  provide  municipal,  domestic,  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies,  flood  control, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

The  communities  In  the  area  that 
would  be  served  by  this  project  have 
long  recognized  the  need  for  a  depend- 
able water  supply  but  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  became  evident  during  the 
severe  drought  of  the  1950's.  During  this 
period  the  communities  experienced 
serious  shortages  of  water,  even  for  hu- 
man consumption  and  fire  protection. 
At  the  peak  of  the  drought  in  1956,  the 
use  of  water  had  to  be  rationed  in  the 
project  area.  All  springs  in  the  area 
went  dry  and  the  water  level  in  the  wells 
dropped  as  much  as  18  feet.  While  a 
number  of  new  wells  have  been  drilled 
recently,  the  underground  water  supply 
is  not  considered  a  firm  source  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  in  the  project  area. 

In  addition  to  the  drought  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  area,  the 
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r^^wnniiTittiim  are  experiencinc  a  rapid 
expanalon  in  population  which  creates 
an  erer-ezpcDdlng  need  for  water. 

Although  ttie  flood-control  benefits 
from  the  project  are  not  high,  they  are 
Important.  The  reservoir  would  reduce 
periods  of  downstream  flooding  with  the 
sufTerlns  and  damage  consequent  there- 
to. The  storage  of  flood  water  in  the 
reservoir  during  the  period  of  the  proj- 
ect operation  study  would  have  pre- 
vented all  flooding  along  Rock  Creek 
and  reduced  the  magnitude  of  floods  on 
the  Washita  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  624. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  GaimTHs]. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, Detroit  has  been  without  a  daily 
new^Mper  for  26  days.  Do  you  know 
what  it  Is  like  to  live  in  a  great  metro- 
politan city  without  a  daily  newspaper'' 
I  wUl  tell  you.  It  is  not  Just  that  we  do 
not  know  who  the  new  President  of  Co- 
lombla  is;  we  do  not  even  know  Kallnes 
batting  average.  Nobody  knows  what 
EHck  Tracy  Is  doing.  We  have  forgotten 
the  exact  hour  "Ounsmoke"  comes  on. 
We  are  struggling  along  without  per- 
sonal advice  from  Ann  Landers  or  a 
diagnosis  of  the  world  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  They  might  as  well  have  with- 
held all  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes.  We  do 
not  know  who  won  any  of  them.  We 
have  no  Idea  whether  to  buy  or  sell.  No 
financial  pages.  Nobody  tells  us  what 
our  neighbors  are  griping  about — no 
letter  box.  Politics  Is  hot  in  Michigan 
this  year  and  we  do  not  even  know  what 
the  candidates  are  saying  about  each 
other.  If  you  die  in  Detroit,  the  under- 
taker attends  the  funeral.  Nobody  else 
even  knows  you  are  dead. 

Concerts  and  theaters,  lectures  and 
picture  shows  now  draw  smaller  crowds 
Not  enough  know  what  Is  playing.  The 
great  national  pastime  of  shopping  has 
slowed  down.  No  ads  to  lure  the  cus- 
tomers. Thus  the  business  cycle  slows , 
the  possible  Jobs  in  other  fields  diminish 
and  you  cannot  look  in  the  help-wanted 
columns  if  you  are  out  of  a  job.  No 
paper. 

There  is  one  business  though  that  the 
lack  of  newspapers  has  helped.  Murder 
and  its  allied  criminal  activities.  If  the 
public  does  not  know  about  the  crime, 
they  do  not  feed  clues  to  the  police,  thus 
Increasing  the  opportunity  of  the  crim- 
inal to  escape  scot  free.  So  life  is  not 
quite  as  safe  In  Detroit  these  days. 

This  year.  Michigan  has  held  its  first 
constitutional  convention  in  54  years. 
The  past  few  weeks  have  been  the  crit- 
ical weeks  of  that  convention,  and  yet 
E>etroit  has  no  information  on  those 
measures  which  may  control  the  lives 
of  their  people  for  more  than  50  years 
in  the  future. 

A  pressing  and  critical  issue  in  the 
State  legislature  has  been  taxes     I  have 


nc  idea  what  has  happened.  I  had  to 
call  my  State  senator  to  learn  if  my 
own  ccxigressional  district  retained  the 
same  boundaries. 

Democracy  cannot  survive  without  an 
informed  people.  In  a  great  city  much 
of  that  information  is  supplied  by  local 
newspapers.  dLscussing  local  issues.  The 
welfare  of  the  business  community, 
management,  and  worker  alike,  the  so- 
cial and  mtellectual  life,  the  safety  of 
the  cltizervs  depend  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  you  think  upon  daily  news- 
papers 

If  this  had  been  one  strike  of  26  days 
duration,  perhaps  it  could  be  more  eas- 
ily understood;  but  two  strikes  have  al- 
ready been  settled.  On  settlement,  a 
different  union  strikes.  There  are  17 
unions.  Whatever  their  point,  it  seems 
to  me  these  unions  have  made  it.  They 
have  shown  their  power.  They  can  in- 
convenience millions.  And  Detroit,  a 
highly  organized  union  town,  has  shown 
its  respect. 

No  one  has  yet  sugge.sted  that  the 
right  to  strike  be  withdrawn,  but  it  mast 
be  considered  that  the  public  will  not 
tolerate  a  strike  of  schoolteachers  or 
of  hospital  workers.  They  have  cor- 
rectly equated  the  right  to  know  and  to 
learn  with  the  right  to  live  Newspapers 
contribute  to  the  right  to  know  and  to 
learn.  Those  who  do  not  think  .so  are 
the  true  spiritual  inheritors  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  It  IS  unthinkable  that  the  city  of 
Detroit  should  be  subjected  to  thLs  con- 
tinuing disruption  of  its  dally  life 
Whatever  their  differences  with  man- 
agement, all  of  these  unions  .should  have 
been  able  to  adjust  them  during  these 
26  days.  It  is  time  now  for  them  to  live 
up  to  their  re.sponsibilities  to  their  com- 
munity and  to  give  back  to  Detroit  the 
right  to  know  Should  they  fail,  then 
I  am  going  to  call  this  strike  to  the 
attention  of  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
.serve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  AVERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  I  yielded  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mrs.  GRirriTTisI  1  minute  if  the 
gentlewoman  would  direct  her  attention 
to  me.  please"' 

Mrs   GRIFFITHS      Yes 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  mo.st 
sympathetic  to  the  situation  which  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  has  de- 
scribed in  Detroit  involving  the  news- 
papers, but  I  have  been  following  thi.s 
only  throuRh  what  new  media  has  been 
available  to  me  in  the  public  press 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  now  that  there  is  none 
available  to  us  • 

Mr.  AVERY.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
hear  me  out  and  will  she  not  agree  with 
me  that  the  some  20 -odd  broadcasting 
facilities  in  the  Detroit  area  have  been 
doing  a  splendid  job  insofar  as  di.ssemi- 
nating  news  insofar  as  they  are  able  to 
do  so'' 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  They  have  done 
very  well,  but  one  cannot  remember  all 
of  the  batting  averages.  One  needs  to 
look  back. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  tliink  if  that  becomes 
a  critical  matter,  probably  the  gentle- 
woman could  obtain  from  the  broadcast- 
ing   facilities    their    logs   for   that    day. 


Probably  that  information  could  be  made 
available  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  suggestion. 

Nevertheless,  do  not  try  to  live  with- 
out a  newspaper. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  hope  I  do  not  have  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Yes;  if  I  have  the  floor, 
and  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  As  another  Michigan 
representative.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
•self  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
I  Mrs  GRirriTHs)  and  to  commend  her 
for  her  courageous  and  forthright  state- 
ment of  the  very  serious  problem  which 
confronts  us  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Mr.  AVERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  may  consume,  and 
I  .shall  consume  virtually  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  resolution  making  in  order  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  23. 
and  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  res- 
lution  itself.  I  would  only  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  from  the  Middle 
West  that  represent  basically  agricul- 
tural areas  such  as  I  do.  that  despite  the 
fact  this  Ls  a  .so-called  reclamation  pro- 
po.sal.  it  does  not  provide  for  any  irri- 
gation and  will  not  bring  any  more  land 
into  production  than  is  already  being 
farmed  in  that  particular  area.  So.  with 
that  assurance.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  support 
the  resolution  and  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  1  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  ndoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


ACQUISITION  OF  A  PATENTED 
MINING  CLAIM 
Mr    TRIMBLE      Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Re.solution  623  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk     read    the    resolution     as 
follows  • 

Hftolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
r»'s.>lution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  more  that 
the  House  ree.il-.e  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  H..u.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
tor  the  cunaldenitiun  of  the  bill  (8.  383)  to 
provide  for  the  .tcqulsltlon  of  a  patented 
mining  claim  on  the  south  rim  of  Grand 
Canyon  Natlotial  Purlc.  and  f<.r  other  pur- 
p<«e«  After  gencr.il  debate,  which  shall  be 
connned  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  menitjer  of  the  Commute*  on  In- 
terior and  In.sular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fur  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rlae  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
w:ih  such  amendment*  as  may  have  been 
iwlopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  us  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  rtnal  paasage  without  In- 
t<-rvenlni<  moti  ,n  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Avesy]  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
.sum.'. 

M..  Speaker,  House  Resolution  623 
provides  for  the  coiisideration  of  S.  383, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
patented  mining  cliUm  on  the  south  rim 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
genei'al  debate. 

The  purposes  of  8.  383  are  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  elimination  of  one  of  the 
few  remaining  piivate  inholdings  in 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  to 
compromise  a  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  the  owners  of  this  in- 
holding  with  res])ect  to  extialateral 
mineral  rights. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  estab- 
lished as  a  natiomtl  monument  in  1908 
and  as  a  park  in  1919.  still  has  within 
its  boundaries  approximately  372  acres 
of  privately  owned  land.  The  Orphan 
mining  claim,  which  is  the  subject  of  6. 
383.  is  one  such  ownership.  Its  21  acres 
are  partly  on  the  very  rim  and  partly 
on  the  slope  of  the  canyon.  On  the 
claim  are  located  a  26-cabin  motel,  an 
aerial  tramway,  a  60.000  gallon  water 
tank,  and  other  mining  facilities. 

The  Orphan  mining  claim  was  pat- 
ented before  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument  was  established.  With  the 
development  of  atomic  weapons  and 
energy,  the  uranium  deposit  within  the 
claim  has  been  heavily  exploited.  Ques- 
tion has  arisen,  however,  about  the  rights 
of  the  owners  to  pursue  this  deposit  be- 
yond the  vertical  extension  of  their  sur- 
face boundaries. 

Ore  from  the  claim  is  supplied  to  a 
mill  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  ore  from  other  mines  in  the 
vicinity  in  order  to  upgrade  the  latter. 
Continued  operation  of  the  mill  said  of  its 
supplier  mines  is  important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe,  a  num- 
ber of  whose  members  depend  on  this  for 
employment.  An  allocation  to  the  Or- 
phan mine  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission beyond  March  of  this  year  awaits 
settlement  of  the  problem  involved  in 
this  bill. 

In  these  circumstances,  enactment  of 
S  383  seems  desirable  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  623. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
pentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  bill  similar  to 
or  the  .same  bill  that  was  called  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  some  time  ago. 
and  defeated  in  the  House? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  My  recollection  Is 
that  it  is  the  same  bill,  word  for  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  l,hank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
this  matter  has  l>een  fully  discussed. 
On  February  5,  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross!  It  was 
called  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
and  failed  to  receive  the  necessair  two- 
ihirds  vote.     There  is  some  opposition 
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to  the  bill.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ARBUCKLE     RECLAMATION     PROJ- 
ECT. OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  23)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Ar- 
buckle  reclamation  project,  Oklahoma, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  23,  with  Mr. 
SncKs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Arbuckle  project  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  HJR.  23  is  another  in  a 
series  of  projects  my  committee  has 
brought  to  the  House  that  are  for  the 
principal  purpose  of  assisting  cities  and 
towns  in  the  lower  Great  Plains  area  to 
meet  their  existing  and  future  municipal 
water  needs.  Paced  with  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  and  industry  the  munic- 
ipalities in  this  area  of  the  coimtry  are 
finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  meet 
their  ever-expanding  needs  from  ground 
water  sources,  and  are  having  to  resort 
to  the  exportation  of  water  from  major 
streams.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of 
these  projects  due  to  storage  costs  and 
the  considerable  distances  that  are  in- 
volved, the  cities  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  Join  together  and  with  the  Federal 
Government  in*  multiple-purpose  devel- 
opments that  will  serve  such  other  pur- 
poses as  flood  control,  irrigation,  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation — purposes  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
major  interest. 

In  M50,  we  authorized  the  Canadian 
River  project  In  Texas  which  will  fur- 
nish municipal  water  to  Amarlllo  and 
other  Texas  cities.  In  1956,  we  author- 
ized the  Washita  project  in  Oklahoma  to 
furnish  water  to  Clinton.  Anadarko  and 
four  other  Oklahoma  cities.  In  1957,  we 
authorized  the  San  Angelo  project  to 
meet  the  expanding  municipal  water 
needs  of  that  city,  and  In  1960.  we  au- 
thorized the  Norman  project  In  Okla- 
homa and  the  Cheney  project  in  Kan- 
sas. The  Norman  project  will  furnish 
water  to  Norman  and  two  other  Okla- 
homa cities,  as  well  as  the  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base,  and  the  Cheney  project  will 


meet  the  expanding  water  needs  of  the 
city  of  Wichita.  Tlie  Cachuma  and  the 
Ventura  projects  In  California  which 
have  been  completed  are  similar  proj- 
ects in  that  they  are  primarily  for 
supplying  munlciiMd  water. 

Federal  participation  in  these  projects 
is  justified  not  only  because  municipal 
water  supply  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  national  problem  but  because  of  the 
multiple-purpose  aspects  of  these  de- 
velopments. All  of  the  projects  include 
fiood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  recrea- 
tion. Some  include  irrigation.  So  far 
as  municipal  water  costs  are  concerned, 
they  are  fully  repaid  with  interest,  with 
the  one  exception  that  where  storage  for 
future  use  Is  Included,  up  to  30  percent 
of  the  reservoir  cost  can  be  interest-free 
for  a  10-year  period  imdo*  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

An  additional  Justification,  with  re- 
spect to  Oklahoma,  is  that  this  type  of 
project  gives  that  State  an  opportxmity 
to  receive  some  assistance  from  the 
reclamation  fund  to  which  it  contributes 
materially  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
and  the  mineral  leasing  program. 

The  Arbuckle  project  is  a  proposed 
multiple-purpose  development  in  south- 
central  Oklahoma.  Through  the  regu- 
lation and  storage  of  the  flows  of  Rock 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Washita  River, 
the  project  would  provide  domestic  and 
Industrial  water  for  four  Oklahoma  cities 
and  a  nearby  oil  refinery.  In  addition. 
it  would  provide  for  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  flood  control  along  Rock  Creek 
and  the  Washita  River.  It  would  also 
provide  fishing,  hunting,  and  recreation- 
al opportunities  in  ar  area  where  such 
opportunities  are  extremely  limited. 
There  is  no  irrigation  in  this  project. 

The  Arbuckle  project  proposal  grew 
out  of  the  severe  drought  in  this  part  of 
the  coxmtry  during  the  1950's.  During 
this  period  the  communities  in  the  area 
experienced  serious  shortages  of  water 
and  began  to  realize  that  they  must  take' 
action  to  resolve  not  only  their  serious 
existing  water  problem  but  that  they 
must  find  a  dependable  source  of  water 
to  meet  their  future  needs.  By  first  or- 
ganizing a  committee  and  then  an  asso- 
ciation, the  civic  leaders  of  the  cities 
involved  were  able  to  get  the  project  mov- 
ing. The  association  contributed  funds 
and  services  to  exp>edite  the  necessary 
project  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. The  project  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  administration,  having  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  is  a  meritorious  project  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  approved. 

Chairman  Walter  Rogers  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  legislation  will 
discuss  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
pects of  the  project. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  merely  wanted 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  splendid  opening  state- 
ment. I  may  say  further  that  this  Is 
the  first  project  of  its  kind  In  eastern 
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OklahomA  and  the  flnt.  to  my  knowl- 
edse.  In  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict o/  that  State. 

Mr.  A8PINALL.  In  this  parUcular 
area;  the  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
this  project,  and  the  strong  public  sup- 
port for  it  in  the  district  of  our  distin- 
Ruished  colleague,  the  majority  leader 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Second 
District,  which  adjoins  the  Third  Dis- 
trict on  the  north.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  support  this  bill. 

It  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  an  Important  part  of  our 
State,  and  I  strongly  urge  Its  approval 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  explain  the  meaning  of  section 
8  on  page  6  of  the  bill : 

Exp«nctltureB  for  Arbuckle  Reservoir  and 
the  w»ter  supply  aqueduct  system,  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  soil  survey  and 
land  clasalflcatlon  requirements  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department  Appropriation  Act.  1954  i  43 
use   a»Oa). 

What  precisely  does  this  mean' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  simply  means  we 
have  placed  within  this  act.  as  we  do  with 
all  the  reclamation  acts,  the  language 
which  we  usually  use  in  authorizing 
reclamation  projects.  Inasmuch  a.s 
there  is  no  irrigation  in  this  particular 
project,  this  language  of  course  ls  more 
or  less  meaningless. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Meaningless  to  the  bilP 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Meanlngle.ss  to  the 
project,  yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Neither  now  nor  lattr 
there  will  be  any  irrigation  projects  com- 
ing from  this  project;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  i.s 
correct.  I  for  one  am  sorry  to  have  to 
say  that,  because  I  like  to  see  our  West 
developed.  However.  In  the  West  uses 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes  and  in- 
dustrial purposes  have  a  higher  priority 
than  they  do  for  Irrigation  purposes 
This  Is  a  water  resource  development 
program.  The  water  Is  needed  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Consequently,  the  bill 
provides  for  such  use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  oil  refinery  is  going 
to  be  provided  a  huge  amount  of  water 
from  this  project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    That  is  right. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  are  the  refincis 
going  to  pay? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  They  will  pay  the 
cost  of  the  water  and  they  will  enter 
Into  a  contract  with  the  master  con- 
servancy district  just  the  same  as  the 
other  user  organizations  will  do.  and 
keep  the  cost  of  the  project  allocated  to 
those  purposes  paid  In  full. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Arbuckle  reclamation 
project  which  will  be  authorized  by  this 
bill  is  unique.  It  Is  unique  because  it 
places  no  land  In  cultivation;  it  places 
no  water  on  land;  and  authorizes  the 
use  of  the  water  to  be  stored  in  the 
reservoir  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes,  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and    recreation.      The    reason    for    this 


unusual  situation  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma  is  a 
reclamation  State  and  as  such  contrib- 
utes moneys  to  the  reclamation  fund 
In  this  area  there  has  been  no  need  for 
placing  water  on  the  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  the  only  manner  in 
which  the  people  of  Oklahoma  can  re- 
ceive any  benefits  from  the  moneys 
which  they  have  paid  into  this  fund 
over  the  years  Is  through  a  project  of 
this  type.  The  project  is  a  multipur- 
pose reservoir  It  provides  for  flood 
control  It  provides  for  fish  and  wild- 
life. It  provides  for  domestic  and  mu- 
nicipal water.  The  tyjje  of  river  that 
runs  through  this  area  carries  with  it  a 
great  deal  of  silt  and  in  order  to  make 
.sure  that  portion  of  the  reservoir  which 
win  be  charged  to  flood  control  will  not 
have  to  bear  all  of  the  siltation  that  oc- 
curs in  this  river,  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  added  an  amend- 
ment to  section  2  which  provides  that 
so  long  as  .space  is  available  in  the  re.ser- 
voir  for  all  of  the  purposes  each  pur- 
pose must  bear  its  equitable  share  of  the 
sedimentation  This  provision  was  not 
placed  in  the  Norman  project  nor  m  tiu> 
other  projects  in  Oklahoma  I  feel  thi.s 
change  which  we  have  made  is  a  tre- 
mendous advance 

I  might  .say  to  my  colleagues  of  tiie 
Hoase  who  come  from  the  reclamation 
State's  that  water  has  t)ecome  and  is 
daily  becoming  more  important  not  only 
in  the  and  West  but  also  in  the  f)opu- 
lous  East  Many  cities  and  towns  in  thf 
congressional  districts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  SUtes  find  there  is 
absolutely  no  agency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  they  car\  turn  to  to  gut- 
them  a  helping  hand  and  to  give  them 
such  low  interest  money  to  help  them 
build  any  water  works  for  domestic  or 
industrial  users  One  of  the  advantages 
that  the  Western  States  have  now  for 
industries  that  are  looking  for  new  loca- 
tions is  to  say  to  such  industries  that 
through  reclamation  projects  that  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress,  they 
have  a  new  and  a  full  supply  that  can  be 
u.sed  for  Industrial  purposes  With  the 
authorization  of  this  bill.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
in  the  next  session,  amend  the  reclama- 
tion law  and  bring  it  up  to  date  and  make 
it  apply  not  just  to  the  17  Western 
States  but  to  all  of  the  United  States 
I  do  not  t>elleve  that  tTio.se  who  live  in 
the  West  who  have  now  become  full- 
fledged  citizens  believe  that  they  have 
to  have  any  advantage  that  the  other 
States  do  not  have 

They  should  not  expect  that  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  East  and  who  over 
the  years  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
West  to  grow  and  develop  should  con- 
tinue to  have  to  give  to  the  West  this 
nice  low  Interest  proposition,  which  in 
fact  is  at  a  rate  below  what  It  costs  the 
Government  to  go  out  and  borrow  money 
today. 

It  is  interesting  to  tho.se  of  us  on  the 
committee  who  have  followed  the  hus- 
tory  of  reclamation  to  realize  that  when 
the  first  act  was  passed  in  1902.  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States  suggested 
that  in  an  effort  to  help  those  projects 
in  the  West  that  were  going  to  be  author- 


ised, that  Interest-free  money  be  given 
to  them  for  a  period  of  10  years.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  10-year 
period  was  not  sufBclent,  so  we  gave  them 
Interest-free  money  for  20  years.  Then 
it  became  apparent  that  that  would  not 
work  out  so  we  changed  the  law  to  make 
It  40  years  It  Is  customary  now  to  give 
them  Interest-free  money  for  50  years 
or  for  100  years,  and  we  have  some  proj- 
ects on  our  books  which  this  Congress 
has  authorized  which  have  Interest-free 
money  to  Infinity — they  will  never  pay 
out 

1  feel  therefore  that  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Umted  States  should  have  some  of 
these  same  benefits,  and  I  am  going  to 
call  upon  those  Members  who  come  from 
the  West  and  that  area  which  is  growing 
so  rapidly;  each  one  of  those  States  is 
proud  of  its  exploding  population,  and 
we  are  glad  to  .see  them  grow,  but  having 
^rown  and  b«-come  full  fledged  members 
of  the  family,  I  hope  that  they  now  have 
.some  appreciation  for  their  parents  who 
made  it  po.sslble  for  them  to  grow  and 
expand;  and  now  that  they  are  full- 
«rown  citizens  I  hope  they  will  extend 
back  to  their  progenitors  some  of  the 
.same  favors  that  the  Elast  gave  to  them 

As  was  called  to  our  attention  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr 
Kyi  El.  this  project  will  furnish  some 
water  to  the  Kerr-McGee  Oil  Co.  One 
of  the  rea.sons  this  project  is  possible  is 
that  the  Kerr-McGee  Co.  has  Indicated 
that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  buy 
and  pay  whatever  charges  are  made  for 
water  in  its  area  TTils.  I  think.  Is  In- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  this  company 
appreciates  the  growing  population  in 
the  area,  the  growing  Industrial  im- 
portance, and  the  fact  that  they  as  a 
larue  taxpaying  citizen  are  perfectly 
willing  to  assume  their  full  share  of  the 
responsibilities  of  this  project 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr  Rogers  1.  for  insisting  that 
section  9  of  the  bill  as  originally  Intro- 
duced be  deleted  This  section  as  orig- 
inally introduced  was  what  was  known 
a.s  an  open -end  authorization.  When 
the  committee  under  his  chairmanship 
handled  the  bill  they  struck  out  section 
9  and  insisted  that  the  figures  presented 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  be  inserted  In  the 
bill  and  that  they  be  authorized  not  just 
an  unl<;)ld  amount  of  money,  but  the 
amount  the  Department  has  stated  will 
be  .sufficient  for  the  completion  of  this 
project;  namely.  $13,340,000  plus  or 
minus  .such  amounts  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  fluctuations  in  construction  costs 
and  reflected  by  engineering  cost  indexes 

As  has  tteen  stated,  this  project  has 
m  It  a  50-year  payout  period.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  when  the  water  con- 
servancy district  actually  has  water 
available  ttom  this  project  they  will 
take  a  very  realistic  look  at  the  rates 
that  they  should  charge  for  their  water; 
and  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  that  realis- 
tic look  they  will  be  able  to  enter  Into 
contracts  that  will  pay  out  the  amount 
of  money  which  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Federal  TresLSUry  In  40  years,  bring - 
int<  this  project  within  reclamation  law 
a.s  It  IS  written  on  the  books  today. 
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I  urge  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  House  to  vote  favorably  on 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Chairman  Aspinall 
has  indicated,  the  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  gave  considerable  study 
to  H  R.  23  to  authorize  the  Arbuckle 
project.  Pubbc  hearings  were  held  dur- 
ing' which  the  committee  received  testi- 
mony from  officials  of  the  Department  of 
llie  Interior  and  of  the  cities  which  will 
bo  served.  The  committee  also  received 
testimony  from  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  in  whose  district  this  proj- 
ect Is  primarily  located.  All  the  testi- 
mony received  by  the  sul>committee  was 
favorable  to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  23. 
I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Arbuckle  project  works  would 
consist  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  with  a 
capacity  of  about  226.000  acre-feet  and 
a  total  of  about  45  miles  of  pipelines 
which  would  deliver  municipal  and  In- 
d'j.strial  water  to  the  cities  of  Ardmore, 
Davis.  Sulphur  and  Wynnewood  and  to 
a  nearby  oil  refinery.  The  project  would 
yield  about  16 'j  million  gallons  of  water 
daily  for  municipal  use  and  ultimately 
tJ.o  project  cities  will  need  their  entire 
amount  Water  treatment  and  purifica- 
tion would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
project  cities  and  not  a  part  of  this 
project. 

Upon  Its  completion  the  project  would 
be  oi)erated  by  the  Arbuckle  Master 
Con.servancy  District,  which  is  presently 
in  the  process  of  organization  imder 
Oklahoma  State  law.  This  district  would 
operate  the  project  for  flood  control 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral interests  are  fully  met.  It  is  con- 
templated that  recreational  facilities 
will  be  administered  and  operated  by  an 
appropriate  State  agency,  also  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  district  would  contract  with  the 
United  States  for  repayment  of  the  re- 
imbursable costs  of  the  project  and,  after 
the  completion  of  payment,  the  district 
would  have  a  permanent  right  to  the  use 
of  that  portion  of  the  project  storage 
a.s.signed  to  municipal  water  supply 
purposes. 

Tlie  estimated  construction  cost  of 
the  Arbuckle  project  is  $13,340,000.  Of 
this  amount  $10,599,000  is  allocated  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water.  $362,000 
to  flood  control.  $1,929,000  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  $450,000  to  recreation.  The 
amount  allocated  to  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply  is  to  be  repaid  with 
interest  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
50  years,  except  that  under  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  about  $2.1  mUlion 
would  be  interest-free  for  a  10-year 
ix^riod  because  of  thi?  inclusion  of  stor- 
age for  future  Ui«.  The  amount 
allocated  to  the  other  purposes  would 
be  nonreimbursable.  To  meet  the  repay- 
ment requirements  ii  is  estimated  that 
an  equivalent  unit  rate  for  all  water 
delivery  would  be  about  11  cents  per 
thousand  gallons. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  Ar- 
buckle project  is  one  of  the  best  the  sub- 


committee has  considered,  having  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.93  to  1  over  a  100- 
year  period  of  analysis  or  a  1.59  over  a 
50 -year  period  of  analysis,  on  the  basis 
of  direct  benefits. 

All  the  project  cities  have,  by  formal 
resolution,  endorsed  and  expressed  their 
support  for  the  Arbuckle  project  and 
have  Indicated  their  willingness  to  repay, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  set  out  in 
the  bill,  the  reimbursable  portion  of  the 
project  costs. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  and  consid- 
eration given  to  the  Arbuckle  project 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  Ar- 
buckle project  proposal  is  sound  from 
an  engineering,  economic  and  financial 
standpoint,  and  that  the  provisions  In 
the  bill,  as  approved  by  the  committee, 
with  respect  to  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  project,  the  allocation  of 
construction  costs,  and  project  repay- 
ment are  consistent  with  present  law  and 
policy  relating  to  this  type  of  project. 
The  testimony  given  the  committee  in- 
dicates that  the  project  is  urgently 
needed  in  order  to  give  the  commimities 
in  the  project  area  a  dependable  water 
supply  to  meet  their  existing  and  future 
needs. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  House  give 
its  approval  to  H.R.  23  as  amended  and 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  always 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  a 
question  or  two  when  he  is  presenting  a 
bUl  on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  he 
is  always  agreeable  and  well  informed. 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  heard  yet  what 
the  Interest  rate  Is  to  be  on  the  50-year 
loan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     It  is  a  long- 
term    average    interest    rate,    I    believe 
2.632,  at  present. 
Mr.  GROSS.     In  other  words,  2.6? 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Why  is  this  called  the 
Arbuckle  project? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
Arbuckle  Mountains  probably  have 
something  to  do  with  that.  I  would  per- 
haps be  better  off  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  since  he  hails 
from  that  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  not  be  more 
appropriate  to  call  it  the  Kerr-McGee 
project? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Perhaps  not. 
It  might  generate  a  little  opposition; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  facts 
are  all  known,  the  part  the  Kerr-McCtee 
Refinery  plays  in  this  makes  it  more 
economically  feasible. 

It  should  be  remembered — and  I  think 
this  can  be  borne  out  by  the  testimony — 
that  the  Kerr-McGee  Refining  Co.,  by 
using  other  sources  of  water,  actually 
could  get  water  in  the  long  run  cheaper 
than  they  can  get  it  through  this  process. 
So,  actually  they  are  doing  a  favor  to 
these  other  towns  in  connection  with  this 
entire  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  petroleum  com- 
pany is  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  welfare? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  call  It  a  sacrifice.  I 
think  perhaps  It  Is  not  anything  of  great 
Import  that  they  are  doing.  They  are 
not  taking  the  position  that  they  are 
doing  a  great  favor  for  these  cities. 
They  could  get  the  water  cheaper  from 
another  source  if  they  wanted  to,  but 
since  this  can  be  worked  out,  they 
simply  agreed  to  join  and  contract  for 
the  water. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  it  is 
expected  there  will  be  a  payout  of  some 
$10  million  of  the  $13  million  in  50  years? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  right. 
$10,599,000  will  be  repaid  with  Interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  Interest  in  50 
years? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  help. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Neither  do 
we.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorised  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Arbuclde 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Oklahoma,  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902.  83  Stat.  388.  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto),  for  the  principal  purposes  of  stor- 
ing, regulating,  and  furnishing  water  for 
municipal,  domestic,  and  industrial  use,  and 
for  controlling  floods  and  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  the  enhancement  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. The  project  shall  consist  of  the 
following  principal  works:  A  reservoir  on 
Rock  Creek  near  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  pump- 
ing plants,  pipelines,  and  other  conduits  for 
furnishing  water  for  municipal,  domestic, 
and  industrial  use,  and  minimum  basic 
recreational  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  In  constructing,  operating  and 
maintaining  the  Arbuckle  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allocate  the  costs  thereof  among 
different  functions  resulting  from  mviltiple- 
purpose  development  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  Allocations  to  flood  control,  recre- 
ation, and  the  conservation  and  development 
of  flsh  and  wildlife  shall  be  nonreimbiirsable 
and  nonretumable  under  the  reclamation 
laws; 

(b)  Allocations  to  municipal  water  supply. 
Including  domestic,  manufacturing,  and  In- 
dustrial uses,  shall  be  repayable  to  the  United 
States  by  the  water  users  through  contracts 
with  municipal  corporations,  or  other  or- 
ganizations as  defined  by  section  3,  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939  (63  Stat.  1187)  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws,  and  to  the  extent  appropriate,  under 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1968  (72  Stat.  319). 
Such  contracts  shall  be  precedent  to  the 
commencement  of  construction  of  any  proj- 
ect unit  affecting  the  individaal  miuxlclpallty 
or  industrial  users,  and  shall  provide  for  re- 
payment of  construction  costs  allocated  to 
municipal  water  supply  in  not  to  exceed  fifty 
years  from  the  date  water  is  first  delivered 
for  that  purpose:  Prxnxided,  That  the  water 
users'  organisation  be  responsible  for  the  dis- 
posal and  sale  of  all  water  surplus  to  its  re- 
quirements, an(Vthat  the  revenues  therefrom 
shaU  be  uaed  by  the  organisation  for  the 
retirement  of  project  debt  payment,  payment 
of  Interest,  and  payment  of  operation  and 
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maintenance  coet.  The  Interest  rate  used  for 
purpoeee  of  computing  Intareet  during  con- 
struction and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  ac  of  the  beginning  of  the  flecal 
year  In  which  construction  Is  Initiated,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest 
rnte  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  out- 
stHnding  marketable  public  obligations, 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
issue. 

(C)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  payment 
of  the  water  users'  construction  cost  obUg.i- 
tlon.  together  with  the  Interest  thereon,  the 
water  users,  their  designee  or  designees 
shall  (1)  have  a  permanent  right  to  the  u.se 
of  that  portion  of  the  project  allocable  to 
municipal  water  supply  purposes,  subject,  if 
the  project  Is  then  operated  by  the  United 
States,  to  payment  of  a  reasontible  annua: 
charge  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  operation  and  malntenuiut- 
charges  and  a  fair  share  of  the  admlnlstrn- 
tlve  coats  applicable  to  the  project.  (2)  he 
conveyed  title  to  such  portions  of  the  pipe- 
lines and  related  facilities  as  are  used  S()lely 
for  delivering  project  water  to  the  water 
users. 

Sec.  3.  Contracts  may  be  entered  lutu 
with  the  water  users'  organization  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without 
regard  to  the  last  sentence  jf  subsection 
(c»  of  section  9  of  the  RecUmailon  Prujec. 
Act  of  1939. 

Sic  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  tn 
transfer  to  the  project  water  users  the  care 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  and.  If  such  transfer  is 
made,  may  deduct  from  the  obligation  of 
the  water  users  the  reasonable  capitalized 
equivalent  of  that  portion  of  the  estimated 
operation  and  maintenance  coat  of  the 
undertaking  which.  If  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  operate  the  project,  would  t>e  al- 
located to  flood  control  and  fish  and  wild- 
life purposes.  Prior  to  taking  over  the  care, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  said  works, 
the  water  users'  organization  shall  obligate 
Itself  to  operate  them  In  accordance  with 
criteria  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  with  respect  to  flood  control  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  t\.sh 
and  wildlife  and  recreation. 

Szc.  6.  Construction  of  the  Ar buckle  proj- 
ect herein  authorized  may  be  undertaken  in 
such  units  or  stages  as  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  best  serve  the  project  require- 
ments and  the  relative  needs  for  water  Re- 
payment contracts  negotiated  In  connection 
with  each  unit  or  stage  of  construction 
shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Szc.  9.  The  Secretary  may  ( 1)  contract  for 
the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  mini- 
mum basic  recreational  facilities  with  any 
qualified  agency  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  i2i 
upon  conclusion  of  a  suitable  agreement 
with  any  such  agency  or  political  subdivision 
for  assumption  of  the  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  thereof  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  construct  or  permit  the 
construction  of  public  park  and  recreational 
facilities  on  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  adjacent  to  the  reservoir  of  the 
Arbuckle  project,  when  such  use  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  not  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  all  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  No  recreational  use  of  any  area 
to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be  per- 
mitted which  is  Inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  tho  protection 
of  fish  and  game  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare.  The 
Federal  costs  of  constructing  the  facilities 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  the  nonreimbursable  costs  of  the  Ar- 
buckle project  for  minimum  baste  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 


Szc.  7.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
reasonable  provision  In  connection  with  the 
works  of  the  Arbuckle  Federal  reclamation 
project.  In  accordance  with  section  2  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  i  48  Stat 
401.  as  amended,  16  USC  661.  and  the 
following],  as  he  finds  to  be  required  for 
the  preservation  and  propagitior.  of  fliih 
and  wildlife 

Szc  8  Expenditures  for  Arbuckle  Reser- 
voir, and  the  water  supply  aqueduct  system 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  soil 
survey  and  land  classification  requirement* 
of  the  Interior  Department  Appr^iprUtion 
Act.   1954    (43  USC    390a  i 

Sec  9  There  Is  hereby  authorized  t'  b«' 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  m  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  siirh 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carrv  out  the 
pvir poses  of   this  Act 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texa-s  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record  and  open  to  ammdmont 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment.s 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows 

Page  3.  line  21.  strike  out     i  72  Slut    319» 
and  in.«;ert  in  lieu  there<jf      (72  Stat    319 1,  .w 
amended  " 

P.MSe  3.  Ut-e  19  after  the  word  purp<>>«'s 
Insert  the  following:  "so  long  as  the  space 
designated  for  those  purposes  may  be  pliysi- 
c.iUy  avail  ible.  taking  into  account  such 
equitable  reallocation  of  reservoir  sti>raKe 
capacities  among  the  purposes  served  by  the 
project  as  may  be  necessary  due  to  .sedimen- 
tation. " 

Page  4.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  the  word.s 
"the  project  water  users  and  insert  m  Hen 
thereof     a  water  users    organization 

Page  6,  line  5,  strike  out  the  wcjrds  pres- 
ervation and  propag.'vtlon"'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "conservation  and  development  ' 

P.\ge  6.  lines  12  to  15  inclusive,  strike  out 
all  of  section  0  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

Sec  9  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  Arbuckle 
Reclamation  Project  the  simi  of  »13,340,0O0 
(March  1962  prices  i,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of 
ordinary  fiu^-tuatlons  In  construction  costs 
as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  tvpe  of  construction  Involved 
herein  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
required  for  the  operation  and  mainteiume 
of  the  project  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiKKs.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  23)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Arbuckle  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  624. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Houm> 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  ih.'  rul<\  tl;.' 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


Ls  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  enirrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  passed. 

\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  Uie 
table 


ACQUISITION  OP  A  PATENTED 
MINING  CLAIM 

Mr    RUTHERFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'S  383)  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  patented  mining 
claim  on  the  south  rim  of  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  aentlcman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  383.  with  Mr. 
SiKEs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  RUTHERFORD  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman    from    Colorado    I  Mr.    Aspi- 

NALL I  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  advise  my  colleagues  that  Congress- 
man RuTHERroRD.  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  this  bill,  and 
I  and  the  others  of  the  committee  who 
support  the  legislation  do  so  because  of 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  national  in- 
terest; especially  the  principle  of  the 
elimination  of  inholdings  in  our  National 
Park  areas  as  rapidly  as  ixxsslble:  and 
also  our  desire  to  see  that  certain  In- 
dians living  within  the  area  close  to  the 
mine  that  is  involved  in  this  legislation 
are  able  to  continue  with  the  employ- 
ment that  they  have  been  following  for 
some  time. 

The  area  that  is  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular problem  in  relation  to  the  whoU- 
part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Mon- 
ument can  be  seen  by  this  map.  The 
Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  i> 
shown  by  the  outlined  colored  red  areas 
The  little  bit  of  the  area  which  Is  in- 
volved in  the  legislation  is  this  little  dot 
of  red  down  here  at  the  west  side  of  the 
park  on  the  rim  along  the  Colorado 
River 

Mr.  Chairman.  3  months  ago  the 
House  considered  this  bill.  8.  383,  on  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  The  vote 
wa.s  '202  in  favor  of  suspension  and  136 
an.iinst.  so  the  motion  failed.  We  are 
now  here  on  a  rule,  and  I  once  again 
ui'.:e  that  the  House  pa.ss  the  bill. 
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I  hope  that  the  misunderstandings 
which  led  to  the  failure  to  adopt  the 
motion  to  suspend  tJie  rules  have  been 
cleared  up.  The  dis:inguished  Member 
ol  ihe  other  body  who  introduced  it  and 
!iad  It  reported  in  his  name  for  the  com- 
mittee which  handlec  it  there  and  then, 
■A  .thout  previous  notice  to  us,  announced 
that  he  had  withdrawn  his  supp)ort,  has 
written  to  me  and  told  me  in  substance 
that,  after  reexamining  the  matter,  he 
1^  now  satisfied  that  he  was  right  in  the 
first  place. 

This.  I  recognize,  does  not  answer  all 
the  questions  of  critics  of  the  bill,  but 
It  allows  us  to  get  back  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill  and,  personalities  aside,  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason 

Now.  what  is  inv Dived  in  this  bill? 
Simply  this — an  amicable  and  fair  com- 
promise of  a  dispute*!  legal  po^nt  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  Government  and 
the  owners  of  certain  private  lands  with- 
in the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

This  park  includes  .about  673,600  acres, 
of  which  all  but  375  acres  are  owned  by 
the  United  States.  The  land  that  S.  383 
deals  with  is  one  of  the  private  inhold- 
ings that  make  up  these  375  acres.  In- 
holdings are  always  bothersome  in  our 
national  parks,  and  the  one  here  in- 
volved is  particularly  bothersome  because 
of  Its  location  and  its  present  and  po- 
tential use.  This  is  the  Orphan  Mining 
Claim,  an  area  of  about  21  acres  located 
on  the  very  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
extending  down  the  slope  into  it. 

This  claim  was  ptitented  before  1908 
w  hen  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment was  established.  There  is  thus  no 
question  that  the  land  is  privately 
owned. 

There  is  no  quest  .on  that  the  owner 
has  a  right  to  exploit  the  mineral  re- 
sources within  the  boundaries  of  the 
claim  as  defined  on  the  surface.  And 
there  is  no  question  that  the  owner  may 
use  the  surface  for  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose, whether  this  use  conflicts  with 
the  existence  of  the  park  or  not.  What 
IS  in  dispute  is  the  owner's  right  to  fol- 
low the  ore  body  underlying  the  land 
beyond  the  owners  surface  boundaries 
and  thus  to  mine  i;nderneath  the  ad- 
jacent national  park  lands. 

Let  me  explain  this  for  a  moment.  If 
this  were  a  placer  mining  claim,  the 
answer  would  be  simple  under  the  min- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States;  the  owner 
would  be  confined  to  the  surface  bounda- 
ries of  his  claim.  If  this  were  a  lode 
mining  claim,  the  answer  would  also  be 
simple  under  the  mining  laws;  the  owner 
would  have  a  right  ix)  follow  the  dip  of 
the  vein  across  his-  surface  boimdaries 
into  adjacent  land.  But  the  ore  deposit 
of  the  Orphan  Mining  Claim  is  neither 
a  lode  nor  a  placer,  at  least  in  the  ac- 
cepted understanding  of  these  terms.  It 
is  what  the  geologist  call  a  diatreme — 
that  is,  a  cone-shap^Kl  blowhole  created 
by  a  gaseous  eruption  millions  of  years 
ago  in  which  ore  was  later  deposited 
while  this  part  of  the  United  States  was 
deep  under  water.  In  this  situation,  it 
IS  completely  unsettled  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  claim  has  extralateral  rights  or 
not,  whether  he  can  pursue  the  ore  body 
beyond  his  surface  lines  or  not. 

Therefore,  to  pursue  the  matter  a  step 
further,  there  is  serious  question  about 


the  amoimt  which  the  National  Park 
Service  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
Orphan  Mining  Claim  if  it  were  to  buy 
it  or  condemn  it,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  told  the  owner  that  it 
will  not  purchase  any  ore  mined  from 
outside  the  surface  boundaries  of  the 
claim  until  the  problem  of  the  com- 
pany's extralateral  rights  is  settled. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  reach  the 
bill  before  us.  What  it  proposes  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  a  compromise  settlement 
with  the  owner  of  the  claim.  The  Sec- 
retary will  be  authorized  to  accept  a  con- 
veyance of  title  to  the  Orphan  claim  and 
a  release  of  any  extralateral  rights  which 
the  present  owners  may  have.  In  re- 
turn, the  owners  will  be  permitted  to 
pursue  imderground  mining  operations 
for  25  years  and  to  follow  ore  bodies 
which  extend  from  their  own  land  into 
National  Park  Service  land.  They  will 
also  be  allowed  to  use  3  acres  of  the  sur- 
face in  connection  with  these  operations, 
but  they  will  agree  to  remove  an  un- 
sightly aerial  tramway  within  2  years 
and  to  give  up  their  present  motel  facil- 
ities after  1966.  They  will  also  pay  a 
royalty  on  the  ore  they  remove  at  a  rate 
which  is  about  one-half  the  ordinary 
royalty  rate. 

All  in  all,  this  strikes  us  as  a  fair  set- 
tlement of  the  problem.  I  realize  that, 
as  in  any  other  compromise,  the  United 
States  comes  ofif  less  well  than  it  would 
if  it  litigated  the  issue  and  won  its  case. 
But  I  also  realize  that  the  United  States 
comes  off  much  better  than  it  would  if 
it  litigated  the  issue  and  lost  its  case. 
And  there  is,  our  committee  has  been 
advised,  a  quite  strong  possibility  that 
litigation  would  end  disastrously — the 
law  on  the  subject,  as  I  said  before,  is 
simply  not  settled.  This  being  the  case, 
I  want  to  recommend  enactment  of  the 
legislation  for  the  good  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  use  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  are  they  going  to 
get  .the  ore  up  if  the  tramway  is  taken 
out? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  always  thinking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  fnMn  Colorado  questions  be- 
cause he  is  always  very  cooperative  in 
answering. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  the  gentleman  will  look  closely 
at  the  model,  he  will  find  there  is  pres- 
ently a  cut  or  a  tunnel  which  is  down  in 
the  diatreme  deposit  of  ore  and  pres- 
ently the  ore  is  taken  from  the  deposit 
and  brought  over  here  close  to  this 
hoist  and  shaft  house.  That  is  where 
the  ore  is  taken  out  at  the  present  time, 
and  It  will  continue  to  be  taken  out  that 
way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  proposed  cock- 
tail lounge  be  erected  on  the  rim  of  the 
canyon  or  is  that  out  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  anxiety  about  that  matter. 
In  my  opinion,  there  never  was  any 
chance  of  that  happening.    That  is  one 


matter  that  we  had  to  consider  and  it 
caused  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In 
my  opinion,  that  was  a  pressure  move 
that  should  never  have  occurred.  Of 
course,  such  a  facility  is  not  going  to 
be  built  under  the  agreement  author- 
ized by  this  legislation.  There  co-old 
be  built  nothing  except  facilities  per- 
taining to  mining  and  then  only  on  a 
little  over  3  acres  which  would  be  re- 
tained on  the  surface  from  this  time 
on  for  the  prosecution  of  the  activities 
of  the  mining  company. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  want  to 
see  a  situation  where  anyone  patroniz- 
ing a  cocktail  lounge  made  a  misstep 
and  fell  down  a  mine  shaft  or  down  the 
face  of  the  cliff  through  any  of  the  win- 
dows. I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man say  that  that  is  not  possible  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  was  one  who  attended  all 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  They  were 
very  interesting  hearings.  There  were 
several  matters,  such  as  the  one  just 
considered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
concerning  a  hotel  which  was  to  have 
been  built  down  the  side  of  this  canyon. 
Actually,  there  never  was  any  firm  plan 
of  any  sort  to  do  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  be- 
cause there  is  no  water  supply  nor  could 
there  have  been  any  arrangement  for 
taking  care  of  sewage  or  refuse  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  This  was  one  of  the 
many  things  involved  here.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  think,  under- 
stands fully  that  when  I  voted  against 
this  bill  on  suspension  of  the  rules  it  was 
because  there  had  been  many  unfounded 
suspicions  raised. 

I  thought  there  should  be  time  to 
prove  that  this  legislation  was  good  leg- 
is^tion  and  that  all  possible  phases  had 
been  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
committee. 

In  the  interim  it  has  been  proven, 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt — that  there 
was  never  any  kind  of  negotiation  or 
considerations  involved  here  except 
those  which  are  of  the  most  honest  in- 
tent. The  committee  was  not  pres- 
sured. The  committee  investigated 
thoroughly  what  some  members  thought 
might  be  an  attempt  at  pressure. 

The  purpose,  as  the  chairman  has 
said,  is  simply  to  clear  this  title  in  as  ex- 
peditious a  manner  as  possible  to  get  this 
unsightly  claim  from  the  park  area.  In 
the  process  the  Grovemment  will  get 
some  return  instead  of  running  the  risk 
of  facing  a  long  and  expensive  court 
battle  which  in  the  long  run  could  cost 
the  Government  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  further 
that  under  the  agreement  there  is  a 
possibility  if  the  ore  body  is  mined  out 
that  not  only  will  the  National  Govern- 
ment get  the  inholding,  but  it  will  also 
have  been  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600 ,000 -plus  in  royalties  for  ore  mined. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  in  my  14 
years  in  Congress,  and  I  am  a  fairly  at- 
tentive member  on  my  committee,  I  have 
never  seen  a  committee  chairman  take 
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eloaer  aeruttny  of  the  problems  IxiToIred 
or  fflTe  more  attention  to  legialmtkm. 
and  ferret  out  aU  of  the  question*  that 
arose  In  his  mind  because  of  this  pub- 
licised hotel  operation  and  also  because 
of  other  matters,  than  has  Chairman 
RuTHxaroRD.  He  win  close  this  argu- 
ment as  far  as  our  side  Is  concerned 
and  tell  you  exactly  what  has  happened 
as  far  as  committee  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  myself  in  a 
rather  unusual  position  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
but  I  must  disagree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  fun  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  want  it  to  be 
strictly  understood  that  my  disagree- 
ment is  not  with  them  as  indiyiduals; 
it  Is  on  a  matter  of  principle.  All  three 
of  us,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  interested  in  seeing  to  it 
that  inholdings  in  our  national  parks 
are  done  away  with  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  is  handling  the  matter  of 
national  parks,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  RUTHXsrosDl,  has  done  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  outstanding  job  as 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  1 
also  want  to  say  that  it  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  in  the  seven  terms  I  have  been 
prlvUeced  to  serve  in  this  House  and 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  the 
bills  which  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  brings  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  have  had  as  careful  consid- 
eration as  is  given  by  any  committee  to 
any  piece  of  legislation. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  today 
Is  the  matter  of  how  to  handle  an  in- 
holding  in  the  Qrand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Some  years  before  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  was  set  aside  first 
by  Presidential  order  and  later  by  act  of 
Congress,  an  area  of  approximately  21 
acres  was  patented  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  copper. 

That  area  is  known  as  the  Orphan 
Mine.  It  has  had  a  series  of  owners 
from  that  time  until  the  present  time. 
It  was  not  until  sometime  during  World 
War  II  when  prospectors  began  looking 
for  a  valuable  ore  known  as  uranium  that 
this  heretofore  valueless  property  sud- 
denly was  discovered  to  have  in  it  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  deposits  of 
uranium  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
this  country.  There  has  been  no  survey 
of  this  mineral  deposit  that  has  been 
located  on  this  property  and  so  well  de- 
scribed by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  want  to  say  I  feel  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  privileged  to  have  this 
exhibit  because  it  clearly  shows  the  area 
and  the  mineral  deposit  in  question.  No 
one  knows  how  far  outside  of  the  20-acre 
tract  this  diatreme  extends.  As  the 
chairman  stated,  there  are  t^o  methods 
whereby  this  problem  can  be  solved.  One 
is  that  the  United  States  may  condemn 
this  Inholding  and  pay  what  Its  fair 
market  value  is  today.  The  other  is  by 
passing  this  piece  of  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  owners  of  this  tract  of  land  have 


operated.  I  for  one  cannot  support  this 
bllL  A  number  of  bills  were  introduced 
In  prior  sessions  of  the  Congress  and  re- 
ceived unfavorable  reports  from  the 
various  Government  agencies  concerned. 

Then  there  app>eared  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  a  magazine  known  as  Parade 
a  front  page  story  that  on  the  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  there  was  to  be  built  a 
monstrosity  which  would  not  be  in  keep- 
ing with  not  only  the  national  park  but 
this  entire  area.  The  conservationists 
in  the  country  were  immediately  arou.sed 
and  wanted  to  make  sure  this  inholding 
was  done  away  with. 

The  bill  that  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering was  Introduced.  There  were 
bills  introduced  in  the  last  se.ssion  of 
the  Congress  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Arizona  and  the  ConRre«isman  from  Ari- 
zona who  represented  that  district. 
That  Congressman  Is  now  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Hi.s  succe.ssor  has  Intro- 
duced the  same  bill. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
reafHrmed  his  support  of  this  legislation, 
but  his  support  of  the  legislation  ha.s  not 
changed  my  position.  I  believe  It  is  poor 
legislation,  and  will  set  a  bad  precedent 
for  the  people  of  this  country 

There  is  no  one  who  is  able  to  tell  us 
what  the  total  amount  involved  In  the 
acquisition  or  E>a.ssage  of  this  bill  will  be 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr  Johnson,  representative  and  direc- 
tor of  raw  materials.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  who  appeared  before  Mr. 
RuTHiRFORD's  Committee. 

This  is  his  statement : 

We  have  no  contract  wlih  Western  Oold  & 
Uranium  at  the  present  time  It  la  de- 
livering ore  to  the  Tuba  City  mill  of  rare 
metala  under  the  contract  we  have  for  con- 
centrate from  the  Tuba  Cltjr  mill.  Begin- 
ning with  March  31.  1963.  and  extending  to 
the  end  of  1966  our  purchase  commltraent 
for  uranium  derived  from  ores  developed  as 
of  November  24.  1958.  will  be  determined 
with  the  Western  Gold  &  Uranium.  Inc 
Now.  If  Western  Gold  &  Uranlimi  was  limited 
In  Its  ownership  to  the  ore  deposit  within 
Its  vertical  boundary  lines,  that  Is  one 
thing;  If  It  has  estabU.shed  title  to  the  ore 
depKwlt  that  extends  under  the  Park  Serv- 
ice lands,  that  Is  another  thing.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  legislation  the  Concunlaslon  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
question  of  title  and  that  a  compromise 
agreement  Is  In  order. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  that  one  of  the  things  that  is 
causing  his  administration  a  great  deal 
of  concern  is  the  metal  stockpiling  that 
we  have  in  this  country  And.  at  the 
present  time  we  have  a  Senate  commit- 
tee Investlgatlrm  present  stockpiles,  and 
if  we  pass  this  piece  of  legislation,  we 
are  merely  adding  to  this  stockpile. 

The  second  reason  that  I  oppose  thLs 
bill  is  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  and  to  the  best  information 
that  I  am  able  to  gather,  there  ha."?  never 
been  and  is  not  now  within  the  bound- 
aries of  any  national  park  any  mining 
operation.  If  this  bill  Is  passed,  we  will 
give  to  Western  Oold  ti  Uranium  Co.  or 
its  successor  extralateral  rights  under 
park  lands. 

This,  I  am  satisfied,  is  a  bad  precedent 
and  will  be  used  by  many  mining  in- 
terests In  the  future  for  coming  to  the 


Congress  and  asking  for  relief  for  their 
mines. 

The  bill  has  In  it  a  nimiber  of  pro- 
visions which  were  adopted  In  the  sub- 
committee and  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee which  make  this  bill  a  better  bill 
than  the  one  that  came  from  the  Senate, 
but  despite  that  fact  I  believe  that  it  Is 
legislation  passed  under  preflsure.  the 
kind  of  pressure  that  the  Congress,  the 
greatest  legislative  body  In  the  world, 
should  not  subject  Itself  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  colleague  does 
not  mean  pressures  to  bring  this  bill  up 
at  this  time.  The  pressures  which  my 
colleague  Is  calling  to  our  attention  are 
pressures  that  came  about  during  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  and  my  col- 
league and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  RxTTHxitroRDl,  worked  with  me  to 
oppose  thoee  so  that  we  could  have  time 
In  which  to  study  what  was  Involved  in 
this  legislation:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct  But. 
the  fact  Is  that  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation,  the  people  who  will  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries  from  this  bill, 
place  it  under  a  guise  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  House  should  go  along  with. 

In  fact  the  last  time  the  House  con- 
sidered this  bill  I  called  their  tactics 
blackmail,  and  I  again  accuse  them  of 
attempting  to  blackmail  Congress  Into 
passing  this  bill. 

The  corporation  was  represented  be- 
fore our  committee  by  its  chairman,  a 
Mr.  Ince.  Mr.  Ince  stated  that  It  was 
only  a  part-time  Job  with  him.  But. 
when  the  chalrpian  of  the  board  of  a 
corporation  that  Is  selling  stock  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  comes  before 
a  committee  of  Congress  and  tells  the 
House  committee  that  he  does  not  know- 
where  the  home  ofQce  Is.  where  service 
can  be  had  on  the  corporation,  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
an  organization  that  we  should  deal  with 
and  give  any  benefits  to  under  our  na- 
tional park  lands. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  shaU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Let  us  assume  for  the  rec- 
ord that  this  legislation  does  not  pass. 
Will  this  then  end  the  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  end  the  mining  in  the 
national  park  or  rtot.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  mining  ceased  some  time 
ago  because  there  was  a  breakdown  and, 
to  the  t)est  information  I  have  available 
to  me.  mining  has  not  resumed.  I  think 
what  they  are  doing  is  waiting  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  Congress  will  pass 
this  bill  Probably,  If  we  pass  the  bill, 
mining  will  start  again. 

Mr.  KYL.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
mining  company  at  the  present  time  has 
the  right  to  mine  in  this  ar^a? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  They  do  have  the  right 
to  mine  within  the  20  acres — 20-pIus 
acres — which  they  own. 

Mr  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  plus    the  possibility   yet  to  be 
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determined  by  the  court  that  they  have 
a  rik'ht  to  mine  beyond  this  boundary? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  only  thing  that  I 
can  tell  my  colleague  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  is  this:  As 
near  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  there 
ha.s  never  l)een  a  case  of  a  diatreme 
which  has  been  t>efore  the  court,  as  was 
so  fully  explained  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  If  this  were  a  placer 
claim  or  a  lode  claim  the  laws  and  the 
case.s  that  have  been  decided  are  very 
clear.  What  the  decision  would  be  by 
a  court  in  this  case  no  one  knows. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  stated  that  there  are  two 
alternatives,  this  bill  and  condemnation. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  there  Is  a 
royalty  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  for 
ore  removed  from  the  mine;  Is  that  true? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  the  catch  In 
the  bill  There  is  no  royalty  to  be  paid 
to  the  Government  on  the  ore  that  is 
taken  from  the  mine  property  itself. 
The  only  royalty  the  Government  will 
receive  will  be  from  the  ore,  if  any,  that 
is  under  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  drilling,  and  no  one 
knows  where  the  ore  body  goes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SaylorI.  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes.  I  wiU  be  happy 
to 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  is  no  question 
alx)ut  the  owners  of  the  patent  proceed- 
ing clear  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  as 
far  as  their  rights  are  concerned  in  tak- 
ing out  the  ore  which  they  find. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  right;  they  can 
do  that  within  their  20  acres,  go  down 
and  come  out  on   the  other  side. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  from  now  on  to 
eternity? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  From  now  on  to 
eternity. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Unless  we  make  some 
kind  of  provision  to  secure  this 
inholding? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  Is  right. 
Mr.    ASPINALL.     The    company    in- 
volved, of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ore   lying   beyond   the   extralateral 
lines? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  ore.  If  any.  that 
lies  beyond  the  extralateral  lines  belongs 
to  all  the  people  in  the  country  and  not 
to  the  present  owners  of  the  mine. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And,  it  is  pretty  weU 
decided  that  there  must  be  some  ore  be- 
yond those  extralateral  lines.  That  is 
where  the  royalties  come  in.  You  would 
not  expect  the  owner  of  a  property  In 
his  own  right,  without  any  limitation  at 
all.  to  pay  royalties  to  the  Government, 
would  you? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  not.  But  the 
people  who  are  sponsoring  this  bill  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  said  they  expected  to  get  over 
$600,000.  I  asked  whether  or  not  there 
had  been  any  core  drillings  in  this  area 
to  show  whether  or  not  there  is  any  ore, 
and  the  answer  was  "No."  So,  no  one 
knows  how  much  we  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  wlU 
yield  further,  he  knows  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  core  drillings  out  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  this  claim,  because 
this  Is  national  park  property. 


Mr.  BAYLOR.  Oh,  but  there  could 
have  been.  In  other  words,  the  Park 
Service  could  have  gone  to  another 
agency  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mining, 
and  asked  them  to  explore  out  there  and 
determine  it  for  them. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  friend  Is  violat- 
ing his  own  philosophy  which  he  stated 
in  the  beginning.  We  do  not  wish  to 
have  any  more  mining  within  these  na- 
tional park  areas  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

This  was  there  before  the  park  area 
was  established.  By  the  way,  this  is 
not  the  only  claim  where  we  have  some 
mining  within  certain  park  areas,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  We  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  those  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  There 
are  very  few  of  them,  but  they  are  a  sore 
spot,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  national 
park's  operation  and  control. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  My  belief  is  that  the 
best  way  to  handle  this  proposition  is 
to  defeat  this  bill  and  bring  a  bill  be- 
fore our  committee  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  condemn  this 
property  and  get  rid  of  an  Inholding 
within  a  national  park. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  would  still  have 
the  identical  legal  question  which  must 
be  decided  in  court  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  rights  of  these  people  extend  beyond 
the  extralateral  lines. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  decided  by  the  courts.  By  the 
way.  I  might  say  that  I  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  whether  they  could 
give  me  an  opinion  in  this  matter.  They 
wrote  and  told  me  that  there  was  no 
such  situation,  that  they  could  not  give 
me  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  rights  of 
the  present  owners  were.  Because  of 
this  and  the  manner  in  which  the  own- 
ers attempted  in  the  first  instance  to 
bring  undue  pressure  upon  Members  of 
Congress,  I  am  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROMWELL.  The  law  Is  unset- 
tled on  this  point.  Can  the  genUeman 
enlighten  me  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
usage  concerning  the  rights  of  people 
outside  national  park  areas  to  mine  ex- 
tralaterally  under  national  park  areas 
now?  In  other  words,  Is  this  going  on 
without  a  decided  case  anywhere? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  As  nearly  as  I  know, 
there  Is  no  mining  of  claims  under  na- 
tional parks.  There  are  several  instances 
that  have  been  referred  to  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KYL.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  can 
refresh  my  memory  on  this,  or  perhaps 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  can 
do  so.  Do  we  not  have  some  situations 
where  we  have  a  slant  shaft  oil  recovery 
existing  at  the  present  time  which  would 
be  substantially  the  same  as  in  this  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Is  correct.  It  Is  the  same 
principle,     directional     drilling.      Here 


again,  many  of  these  are  established 
rights.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  us 
who  handle  these  matters  In  Congress 
that  we  should  eliminate  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  think  the  only  difference 
between  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  those  of  us  who  support  this 
legislation  in  this  particular  matter  is 
the  question  of  how  to  obtain  these  re- 
sults. We  consider  obtaining  appropri- 
ations and  taking  the  time  necessary  to 
make  the  legal  decision  and  all  that 
would  be  involved  would  be  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  having  It  setUed  at  the 
present  time.    That  Is  correct,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  the  large  stock- 
holder involved  in  this? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  As  nearly  as  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman,  one  of  the  lar»e  stock- 
holders is  a  man  named  Ackerman,  who 
means  nothing  to  me.  Lee  Ackerman, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  large 
stockholders  in  this  company.  I  think 
he  is  the  president  of  the  company.  I 
might  say  to  my  colleague  that  Moody's 
Industrial  states  as  follows: 

A  corporation  known  as  Western  Gold 
Mines,  Inc.,  was  incorporated  In  Nevada  in 
1944.  In  1953  (July),  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration was  changed  to  Western  Gold  & 
Uranlimi,  Inc.  The  main  office  was  at  42 
Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.Y. 

The  directors  of  the  corporation  were: 
R.  W.  Ince,  chairman;  D.  P.  Shlrra,  vice  presi- 
dent; Edward  Blerma;  8.  N.  Brown;  R.  W. 
Bull,  Jr.;  M.  A.  Conant;  C.  K.  Prior. 

On  June  16,  1961,  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  common  was  Increased  from  2  to  4 
million.  On  the  same  date  a  stock  option 
plan  was  approved  covering  30,000  shares  of 
common  for  option  to  key  employees. 

A  few  days  prior  to  September  29, 
1961,  the  corporation  acquired  for  200,- 
000  shares  the  Lee  Ackerman  Investment 
Co..  Inc..  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  acquisition  was  to  develop 
new  sources  of  Income  while  continuing 
to  operate  Orphan  Uranium  Mine  at 
Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.,  and  others. 

At  the  same  time,  Lee  Ackerman  was 
named  president  and  a  director  of  West- 
em  Gold  k  Uranium,  and  D.  P.  Shirra 
was  named  executive  vice  president.  No 
other  changes  are  apparent. 

On  December  12, 1961,  the  name  of  the 
corporation  was  changed  to  Western 
Equities,  Inc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  for  1 
minute  to  imply  guilt  by  association,  but 
the  name  of  Billle  Sol  Estes  does  not  ap- 
pear there  anywhere? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  I  have  not  seen 
that  name  anywhere  in  the  list  of  stock- 
holders that  has  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  this  Mr.  Ackerman 
involved  in  this  promotional  deal,  this 
promotion  of  a  hotel  and  cocktail  lounge, 
or  what  have  you,  on  the  rim  of  the 
canyon? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  He  was.  I  might  say 
that  Mr.  Ince,  chairman  of  the  board, 
told  my  committee  that  he  pcdd  $10,000 
to  an  architect  to  draw  It  up  about  3  or 
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Mr.  OROeB.  Mr.  Aekernum  Is  a  resi- 
dent at  what  8tat«r 

Mr.  8ATLOR.  Sooitsdale,  Arts.,  so 
says  Moody's  Industrials.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledce  of  where  Mr.  Acker- 
man  Uras. 

Mr.  TOONOER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleldT 

Mr.  BAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentle - 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  TOUNOKR.  As  I  understand, 
both  the  gentlonan's  plan  and  the  bill 
before  us  eootemplate  getting  rid  of  the 
Inholdingf 

Mr.  aATIXm.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  But  it  is  not  clear 
as  to  why  the  gentl«nan  advocates  his 
method  of  eondemnatlon  and  what  is 
the  benefit  of  his  program  over  the  bill 
that  la  before  us? 

Mr.  8ATLOR.  The  benefit  of  my  pro- 
gram la  that  we  will  get  rid  of  this  at 
onoe.  D!iuler  the  program  of  eondemha- 
tion  we  will  get  rid  of  it  at  once.  If  we 
continue  with  this  bill,  we  will  have  the 
present  operatloo  of  the  unsightly  motel 
that  Is  up  oo  top  of  the  canyon  for  about 
4  years,  and  we  will  have  a  mining  op- 
eration for  as  years. 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  still  would  be  condemned? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  At  the  end  of  35  years. 
if  this  bill  is  passed,  the  property  then 
becomes  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.   YOUNOER.     Without  any  coat? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  No:  there  wiU  be  the 
cost  of  whatever  the  United  States  pays 
tiirough  the  AEC  for  uranium  ore. 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  If  we  buy  it,  then 
there  Is  the  determination  as  to  how 
much  mineral  is  there  and  an  undeter- 
mined coat  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  aAYIiOR  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
my  colleague  from  California  that  there 
will  be  a  cost  to  the  Government  be- 
cause the  Government  will  have  to  buy 
whatever  uranium  is  mined.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  appeared  before  the  Senate 
committee  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  said  that  as  near  as  he 
was  able  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
ore  in  place  was  about  $9.i  milhon. 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYIiOR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  coUeague  has 
gone  Just  a  little  bit  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility. There  will  be  an  allocation. 
Whatever  that  allocation  will  be  will  be 
all  they  will  be  allowed  to  sell  next  year 
and  the  35th  year.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment, no  method  by  which  the  devel- 
opers and  the  producers  under  this  plan 
can  make  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion buy  any  more  than  they  wish  to 
buy. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  reason  I  read  the 
testimony  of  the  representative  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Mr.  John- 
son, was  that  he  stated  that  if  this 
bill  was  passed  he  would  have  to  take 
another  look  at  it  because  Congress 
would  then  be  taking  ore  from  the  na- 
tional parks. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  coUeague  knows 
that  I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 


on  Raw  Materials  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Whether  or 
not  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
honors  this  at  aH  Is  a  question  for  the 
future.  I  think  they  will  honor  it  ac- 
c(M-dlng  to  the  historic  production  that 
has  been  taken  out  of  there  for  some 
years,  but  that  Is  as  far  as  they  will  go. 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  May  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  page  4,  line  17  of  the  bill, 
wherein  this  language  appears:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  create  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  purchase  of  uranium  derived 
from  ores  removed  from  beyond  the 
vertical  boundaries  of  the  Orphan 
Claim." 

This  is  the  subject  we  are  concerned 
with — beyond  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
claim.  So  this  amendment  was  placed 
in  there  specifically  to  restrict  and  to 
circumscribe  any  obligation  implied  or 
intended  on  the  Atomic  Enerfry  Com- 
mission to  Increase  its  stockpiles  beyond 
what  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
determines  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  may  say  that  is  in 
there  and  it  was  placed  there  at  the 
insistence  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  RuTHXiroBDl.  I  think  It  is  a  good 
improvement  and  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  possibility  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  produce  to  the  Park  Service 
$600,000. 

I  think  this  amendment  we  put  in  Just 
eliminates  any  possibility  of  us  getting 
any  money  out  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  that  this  Inholding  does  constitute 
a  real  problem  for  the  Park  Service  and 
that  the  property  should  be  obtained? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.    The  only  question  is.  How' 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  only  question  is 
as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  It;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  SAYLOR      That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.     Under  your  plan,  the 
taxpayers  would  pay  for  the  condemna- 
tion and  buy  it ;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.     Undei^the  bill  before 
us.  the  Government  would  only  get  the 
land  and  would  save  the  cost  of  con- 
demnation.    It  would  save  any  cost  of 
reimbursement  and  It  would  get  paid  for 
all  ore  that  it  taken  out  from  under  Gov- 
ernment property:  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  No.  we  would  get  a 
percentage  of  the  ore  that  is  taken  out 
from  under  Government  property,  that 
is.  If  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
buy  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  know  you  are  econ- 
omy minded.  Is  this  bill  not  a  better 
bill  for  the  taxpayers  than  to  appropri- 
ate the  money? 

Mr  SAYLOR.     I  do  not  believe  it  is. 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill.  8. 
383.  the  bill  concerning  the  Orphan 
Mine.  To  put  It  very  briefly,  the  situa- 
tion we  presently  have  on  the  south  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  this.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  we  now  have  be- 
fore us.  as  has  been  stated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  fMr.  AspimallI, 
in  4  years  all  surface  rights  to  the  land. 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  propose  to  purchase,  are  automati- 
cally granted  in  fee  simple  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  cost.  Also, 
in  not  to  exceed  35  years,  all  of  the  land 
would  go  to  the  US.  Government. 

There  would  be  the  payment  of 
royalties  estimated  to  be  some  $637,000. 
We  will  receive  free  what  the  opponents 
would  have  us  purchase  plus  the  royalty. 

The  question  came  up  a  while  ago  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  not  an- 
swered, and  that  was  some  question 
about  someone  falling  down  the  moun- 
tain and  there  was  some  question  about 
this  shaft.  There  are  provisions  in  the 
bill  providing  for  safety  precautions. 
The  owners  of  the  mine  shall  furnish  a 
cover  or  a  fence  or  make  proper  protec- 
tion for  the  traveling  tourist  pubHc  at 
this  particular  shaft. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
this  is  possibly  the  only  mining  done  in 
a  national  park.  I  think  It  ought  to  be 
stated  here  for  the  record  that  this 
mine  existed  3  years  before  the  monu- 
ment In  1906.  this  mining  right  was 
granted  under  a  patent  right  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  Is  presumed 
it  was  to  one  of  his  old  rough  rider 
buddies.  In  1908.  2  years  later,  by 
Executive  order  it  was  made  a  national 
monument,  the  Grand  Canyon  Nation- 
al Monument.  By  statute  in  1919.  It  was 
made  a  national  park.  So  this  is  not 
unusual.  We  have  an  alternative  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  ask  the  l^edcral 
Government  and  the  taxjMiyers  to  i>ay 
for  this.  Someone  has  estimated  $50,- 
000.  I  think  this  is  the  lowest  estimate 
that  has  ever  been  made  for  obtaining 
the  surface  rights.  I  will  say  the  only 
thing  we  are  concerned  with  here  are 
the  surface  rights. 

A  statement  was  made  as  to  pressure. 
I  might  say  that  there  was  some  pres- 
sure in  my  estimation,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  rather  rude  and  crude  attempt 
and  I  refused  to  docket  this  bill  to  offer 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  the  con- 
servationists as  well  as  mlneowners, 
what  was  first  requested.  I  thought  they 
should  first  walk  into  the  chamber  of  re- 
flection and  take  a  cool,  hard  look  at  this 
particular  proposition.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord will  reveal  that  we  questioned  rather 
sharp  and  closely  Mr.  Ince.  Being  from 
west  Texas.  I  could  take  a  little  dif- 
ferent view  about  this.  But  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  true  and  I  readily  agree 
with  him  that  personalities  were  in  the 
corporation  and  there  was  some  clash 
of  personalities  They  might  be  char- 
acters, but  these  characters  have  got 
them  a  good  mine  here  This  Is  the 
problem  we  are  dealing  with,  not  the 
personalities  involved,  not  the  pressures: 
we  are  dealing  with  very  real  matters 
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of  value,  and  we  come  back  to  this,  re- 
gardless of  who  owns  the  mine,  whether 
they  know  much  about  it,  the  fact  Ls 
they  have  got  them  a  good  claim.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  claim,  not  with  the 
personalities,  not  with  the  chairman  of 
the  board. 

The  statement  has  also  been  made 
that  there  was  no  drilling,  no  surveys 
made  outside  of  this  core  area  indicated 
in  the  model.  I  have  a  report  here  from 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  re- 
garding a  910-foot  drill  hole. 

There  have  been  many  and  varied  re- 
ports as  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
uranium  that  Ls  outside  the  park  area. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  we  permit 
the  drilling,  which  I  might  say  we  can- 
not stop  under  this  bill,  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  lose  $637,000.  This  is  esti- 
mated, as  anyone  would  know.  Again, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  which 
might  amount  to  less  than  $637,000,  but 
also  it  might  amount  to  considerably 
more  than  $637,000.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  however,  and  those 
who  oppose  it  prefer  not  to  accept  this 
payment  into  the  Treasury;  instead  they 
would  prefer  to  close  the  mine  and  pur- 
chase it.  The  cost  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  in  any  event  somebody  is 
going  to  make  some  money  out  of  this. 
This  has  been  the  only  accusation  that 
has  been  made,  that  If  they  continue  to 
mine  and  they  continue  to  find  uranium 
somebody  is  going  to  make  some  money 
out  of  it,  and  somebody  else  does  not  like 
It.  They  wanted  to  close  the  mine  and 
In  4  years  we  would  take  It  all  over. 

It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  National  Par*?  Service,  and 
it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  free  enter- 
prise to  continue  their  mine  after  their 
completion  without  any  surface  damage. 
We  will  then  restore  what  we  have  long 
dreamed  of.  that  is.  that  the  entire  south 
rim  would  again  become  part  of  the  na- 
tional park. 

As  I  stated  before,  there  is  no  require- 
ment whatsoever  of  purchasing  ore  out- 
side. I  would  prefer,  and  I  think  the 
committee  and  I  think  the  House  would 
prefer,  not  to  require  the  Atcmiic  Energy 
Commission  to  purchase  the  ore  and 
therefore  exclude  it  from  the  stockpile. 

In  my  estimation  this  is  a  good  bill. 
There  is  merit  to  the  claim  that  they 
continue  to  mine.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  this  legislation  be  passed  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspwall]  in 
strongly  recommending  the  passage  of 
S  383.  This  bill  concerns  a  patented 
mining  claim  In  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  which  achieved  a  good  deal  of  no- 
toriety last  year  when  flamboyant  news- 
paper stories  appeared  about  a  proposal 
to  build  a  big  hotel  down  the  slope  of 
the  canyon.  Nothing  has  come  of  that 
proposal  and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that 
anything  ever  will.  Nevertheless  the 
stories  served  a  useful  purpose  in  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  country  the  dan- 
gers of  uncontrolled  private  inholdings 
in  our  national  parks. 

Put  briefly,  what  S.  383  proposes  with 
respect  to  this  patented  land  is  an  im- 


mediate acquisition  of  title  to  the  entire 
tract  at  no  monetary  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  exchange  for  an  agreement 
under  which  the  owners  will  be  per- 
mitted for  25  years  to  mine  the  uranium 
and  other  metals  that  are  in  and  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  claim  and  to  oc- 
cupy 3  acres  of  the  surface  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  mining  operations 
during  the  same  period.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  owners  of  the  claim 
shall  be  permitted  to  continue  to  operate 
their  Grand  Canyon  Inn  for  4  years  and 
to  operate  their  present  aerial  tramway 
for  2  years  and  that  they  will  pay  certain 
specified  royalties  to  the  United  States 
that  may  bring  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury perhaps  as  much  as  $600,000  or 
$650,000. 

I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  thinking  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  when  I  say  we  all 
want  to  avoid  inholdings  wherever  we 
can,  not  only  in  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  but  throughout  the  national  park 
system.  S.  383  will  enable  us  to  take  a 
step  in  this  direction. 

For  ms^self,  I  want  to  add  that,  sus- 
picious though  I  was  at  the  beginning, 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  settlement 
proposed  in  S.  383  is  a  fair  one.  But  I 
also  want  to  go  several  steps  further  to 
remove  what  may  be  misapprehensions 
on  the  part  of  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  about  several  matters. 

First,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
bill  does  not  breach  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  no  mining  within  na- 
tional parks.  The  mining  in  this  case  is 
already  there,  and  it  is  there  because  it 
was  there  before  the  national  park  was 
ever  established.  All  the  bill  does  in  this 
respect  is  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
it  can  be  gqt  rid  of  within  a  relatively 
short  span  oi  years  and  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Second,  the  bill  Is  not  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  gives  away  a  vast  quantity 
of  valuable  ore  to  a  private  party.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  none  of  us 
knows  whether  this  ore  belongs  to  the 
Government  or  whether  it  belongs  to 
someone  else,  and  the  bill  is  designed  to 
quiet  this  quarrel.  Moreover,  the  mine 
owner  will  be  required  to  pay  a  substan- 
tial royalty  to  the  Government,  some- 
thing it  would  not  do  if  its  contentions 
were  upheld  by  the  courts.  Finally,  this 
royalty  will  be  money  in  the  Treasury 
which  would  never  be  there  otherwise 
for,  if  the  Government  won  a  suit,  the 
ore  would  be  locked  up  and  would  never 
be  mined  at  all — a  dead  asset,  in  other 
words. 

■niird.  I  have  heard  it  whispered — 
never  said  outright — that  someone,  some 
muiamed  party,  is  going  to  make  a  kill- 
ing on  this  bill.  If  anyone  had  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  our  committee  or 
if  our  own  investigations  had  revealed 
anything  even  remotely  sustaining  this 
rumor.  I  would  have  been  the  first  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  As  it  is,  I  cannot 
vote  against  a  meritorious  bill  simply  on 
the  strength  of  an  unsubstantiated 
rumor.  If  the  bill  has  merit,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  does,  it  has  merit  even  though 
someone  gains.  If  it  lacks  merit,  let 
those  that  say  so  back  it  up  by  showing 
wherein  It  is  faidty. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  my  position  on  8. 
383.  I  recommend  that  the  House  pass 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ariaona  LMr. 
Morris  K.  UdallI  . 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  we  hare  had  an  illumi- 
nating discussion  here  today. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  all  sides, 
including  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  seeking  the  same  end.  That 
is,  to  remove  from  the  stirface  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  south  rim,  this  in- 
holding  which  threatens  one  of  our  most 
priceless  national  parks.  We  are  really 
argxiing  about  a  means  to  that  end: 
whether  it  is  better,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  says,  to  have  one 
lawsuit  to  condemn  the  surface,  then 
have  another  lawsuit  to  determine  where 
the  boimdary  lines  of  this  diatreme  are. 
or  whether  we  should  make  it  up  into 
one  clean  package  without  any  cost  to 
the  Government  or  without  any  lawsuit. 

I  do  not  want  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  said.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
have  adequately  covered  ttM  argimients 
indicating  to  me  why  this  bill  is  the  best 
approach  to  the  problon. 

I  want  to  talk  about  another  aspect 
of  the  bill  which  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  my  district.  The  Navajo 
Indians,  comprising  about  one-fifth  of 
all  American  Indians,  have  a  reserva- 
tion as  big  as  West  VU-glnia  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  our  State  and  going  off 
into  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  These 
people  have  had  a  hard  row  to  plow  in 
the  past.  This  is  barren,  unproductive 
land,  and  they  have  had  quite  a  strug- 
gle for  existence.  However,  they  have 
had  some  breaks  in  recent  years,  and 
they  are  going  ahead.  This  mine  hap- 
p^is  to  be  a  keystone  of  an  infant 
uranium  industry  out  in  Arizona,  which 
has  benefited  tremendously  the  Navajo 
Tribe. 

At  Tuba  City,  about  50  miles  east  of 
the  location  of  the  mine,  a  large  multi- 
million-dollar uranium  processing  plant 
has  been  established  by  Rare  Metals, 
Iiic.  About  60  to  80  Navajos  are  em- 
ployed in  this  plant.  They  have  brought 
their  families  in  from  remote  areas. 
Some  Navajo  children  are  attending  a 
good  school  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  The  hard  cold  fact  is  if  the  bUl 
is  not  passed  and  production  is  stopped 
at  this  mine  the  mill  will  close  and  the 
uranium  industry  in  northern  Arizona  is 
going  to  be  adversely  affected. 

There  is  a  total  employment  in  the 
uranium  industry  in  nortiiem  Arizona 
estimated  at  about  300  to  400,  not  all 
Navajos.  Most  of  them  are  not  Indians, 
but  60  to  80  at  least  are  Navajos. 

I  am  advised  this  uranium  deposit  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  has  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  almost  any  that  has  been  uncov- 
ered in  the  United  States.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Tuba  City  plant  cannot  func- 
tion, cannot  operate  with  lower  grade 
ore.  The  other  mines  with  a  lower 
grade  ore  have  contributed  to  it.    But 
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without  this  high  grade  ore  the  process-  (c)  Art«r  19««  and  until  the  expiration  of  Mine  value  per  dry  ton"  U  hereby  defined 
ing  plant  will  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  *^  mineral  reaervatlon  the  grantor  shall  a«  the  dollar  value  per  dry  ton  of  crude  ore* 
About  80  percent  of  the  ore  at  Tuba  ^*^*  reserved  to  it  the  surface  rlghu  to  only  at  the  mine  aa  paid  for  by  the  Atomie 
City  comes  from  this  one  mine  and  the  ^^*  following  described  tract  of  approxl-  Energy  CommUslon  or  other  Government 
aruCi  mwtiii-s  k-MPH  it  trnina  mately  three  acres  which  Is  necessary  to  op-  agency  before  allowance  for  transportation 
^»^Km  J  H  f  LS  Tif  ■  n  erate  the  said  mine:  and  development;  however.  If  the  Oovern- 
ir  this  blU  IS  aeieaiea.  the  mm  is  going  Beginning  at  an  iron  stake  down  as  corner  ment  at  any  time  hereafter  does  not  eatablUh 
to  close.  The  Navajo  Reservation  will  numbered  a  of  the  Orphan  claim,  mineral  and  pay  for  said  ores  on  a  fixed  or  scheduled 
lose  an  industry,  an  asset  that  it  has  survey  numbered  a004  in  section  14.  town-  dollar  value  per  dry  ton  of  crude  oree  at  the 
been  hard  to  come  by.  The  Navajo  ship  31  north.  rani?e  a  east.  Olla  and  Sali  mine,  or  said  ores  contain  salable  minerals, 
people  need  something  of  this  kind  River  base  and  meridian,  thence  north  41  some  or  all.  or  which  are  dlspoeed  of  to  a 
They  arc  going  to  be  left  without  this  degrees  03  minutes  east  500  feet,  thence  custom  treatment  plant  or  smelter  for  treat- 
very  important  resource  and  these  north  eo  degrees  15  minutes  west  300  feet,  ment  and  sale,  then  mine  value  per  dry  ton 
NavRin  Tr>dlAna  arp  anina  t/i  Kp  thrown  tl»«nce  south  41  degrees  03  minutes  west  600  »^«H  ^  ^»^e  K""""  value  per  dry  ton  of  said 
mf7!^f  w7^r^.^„?ffTl  ^f  ?^»,>^hTl  f*«^^  to  the  south  end  center  of  said  claim  "ude  ore  as  paid  for  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
out  of  work,  the  education  of  their  Chil-  ,^,^,^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ,5  minuUB  east  300  Commission  or  other  Government  authorized 
dren  Interrupted.  The  Navajo  families  ,^^,  ^^  p,^^^  ^^  beginning  including  all  a«ency  mlll  or  other  buyer,  lees  any  allow- 
that  have  moved  to  Tuba  City  are  going  buildings  and  improvement*  as  per  survey  of  ances  or  reimbursements  for  the  following 
to  be  displaced,  and  an  infant  mining  April  ai,  1905  specific  items:  (D  transportation  of  ores. 
Industry  in  Arizopa  is  going  to  be  ,d)  Any  structures  erected  on  the  reserved  *"**  '^'  treatment  or  beneflclatlon  of  ores; 
destroyed.  portion  of  surface  rights  shall  be  no  more  *i\''=^  specific  Items  shall  In  such  event  be 
We  are  not  contributing  to  a  stock-  than  two  stones  in  height  and  shall  be  s<.  f,^"^*!^  iT?",  ^T^  t'**.?'"''^  received 
pile,  we  are  notgoing  t«  exaggerate  ^esjK  -^  -  to  be  appropriate  to  the  I^^r  ^i'foT;^\;°irenuge";oy^  ?  <S! 
the     stockpile     problem.     The     Atomic  '^^'^'""^  cuiat*>d  and  paid 

Energy  Commission  makes  an  allocation  ^'•''1^*    grantor    shall    be    permitted     t..  whenever    mineral    or   other   prod ucU  are 

of  uranium  producUon.     Then  they  split  "^^^'*'"  /"'*    °P*"'*    ^^J    P""^'''    ""'■''  recovered  which  are  not  includ^  m  deter- 

it    up.   based   on   past   history.     If   you  IZ  Zl'"'Z\^'^''^  T  i:^V?!Il  '"'"'"«  "^'"*  ^*'^'*  ^'  ''^y  ^°  "  '^'^^ 

have  1  percent  of  the  pie  this  year,  you  stites   anS  t^rou^hout'the  air:wah,e  V^   t^^  '^"'""'  "^"^  »^*"  "^  P"^"*  '"'  '"^'^  •^"^•'»^' 

will  have  1  nercent  of  the  Die  next  vear  ^,   .?        .    .  throughout  the  allowable  fierl.xl  or  other  products  a  royalty  of  8  per  centum 

will  nave  1  percent  or  cne  pie  nexi  year  of   \ta  mining   to  maintain   and  operate   the  of   the  iroea   value  of  surh   nrnrtnr»/.t  th. 

If  we  do  not  need  as  much  uranium  next  slxty-thousand-gallon  water  tank.  The  acc^.,  mine  slfe     Pr;ri^:d    liat  on  2^  «  hiv  nj 

year,  each  mill  will  be  cut  down.      If  we  road  across  the  claim  to  the  mine  area,  the  a  mine  value  per  dry  ton  of  less  tLui  SM 

have    uranium    coming    out   of   our   ears  P<^'rt.«l   area    of    the    present    adit,    and   such  the  royalty  to  be  paid  hereunder  shall  not 

and  we  do  not  need  any  more,  they  will  ventilators    from    the    mine    as    may    be    re-  exceed    15   per   centum  of   the  grantor's  net 

not  allocate  any  uranium  production  to  ^I'J'i'ed  by  mine  safety  laws  profit  on  such  ore  which  shall  be  determined 

any  of  the  mines  or  mills,  and  this  ont-           '  ''    ^^'  grantor  shall  be  permitted  to  haul  by  the  amount  remaining  from  the  toUl  aales 

Will  close  along  with  the  others  '"^^  ^^"^  '"  mining  operations  to  such  mlll.s  price  of  such  ore  after  the  payment  of  rea- 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  members  of  lln'\7lTf.^rl^]^\^''''^''' ^''''T\^''T''"]  h '"?*'/.'  °^'''''"«  expenses,  taxes,  and  cost 

..w                   ii.»             J   i.1-      ..       1.            .   ^1-  *'""   ^^  otherwise,   over   roads  of   the  Grand  depletion 

the  conrimittee  and  the  Members  of   the  canyon  .National  Park  upon  payment  of  u.ne  .0    When    paid,    the   royalty  shall   be  de- 

HOUSe    to    vote    the    passage   or    this    bill  charges     therefor,    as     agreed     between     the  posited     to     miscellaneous    receipts    of     the 

and    resolve,    once    and    for    all.    a    con-  parties  but  reasonably  calculated  to  provide  Treasury  In  accordance   with   the  provisions 

troversy  that  I  am  afraid  has  had  much  .such  additional  cost  of  maintenance  of  said  o^  ft'*  31,  United  states  Code,  section  484 

more  attention  than  it  deserves.  Dads    if  any.  as  may  be  occiisloned  by  .su(  h  .,      DTT^tTTOcu^nr^     ...             .... 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of    the  -P^ratlons  ,..^/,r.^^F^^^  'JP^^^^,^'^  ^^'^, 

gentleman    from    Arizona    has    expired          ^'^   2    (a)  in  exchange  for  the  foregoing  1!^  "*  „7   ^^^  ''^"'      ^Ji  ^^Jt}"^^  J 

All  time  has  expired  conveyance  to  the  United  States  of  the  siiid  ^'^  unanimous  cofvsent  that  the  bill  be 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend-  ^.Tre^"  S ''Lnv^cf .''''  T'****  ""'  '"^^  ""'"'  ^^^nl'^^t'lL^L'Z'^  *""*  ''^"  ^  '^'"**' 

J.  thereof    of    any    claims    to   pursue   any   apex  ment  at  any  point. 

TTiP  riiTk  r^A/i  a«  fnii««„  "'^^^  ^"  '^*  "^*  ^'^^'  "'"*"  P*'"''  "»"**   """  '^^^  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows .  grantor  shall  have  the  right  for  a  period  of  to   the   request  of   the  gentleman   from 
Be   it   enacted   by    the  Senate   and    Hou<»-  twenty-flve  years   to  mine  and  remove  on  a  Texas' 
of   Repreaentattvea  of  the   United   States  0/  royalty  basis  all  uranium  ore  and  such  other  Thnrp  un«:  nn  ohi.^rf inn 
America  in  Consresa  assembled.  That,  m  or-  metalliferous  ore  of  commercial  value  as  can  ^-k     r-u  iTDx*  »  1^       -riv! 
der  to  acquire  for   Grand  Canyon   National  ^  recovered   through  'he  shaft  existing   on  ^  "*'  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
Park  certain  private  land  strategically  located  the    Orphan    Claim    and    additional    under-  ^^^    ^^^    committee    amendments, 
inside  the  park  on  the  south  rim  of  Grand  ground      workings      beyond      the      northeast  The   Clerk    read   as   follows: 
Canyon   and   to  provide  for   the   removal   of  boundary  of  said  claim,  along  the  dip  of  an\  p„„  4    ,ine  8    strike  out  the  word  -aDex  ■ 
surface  structures  thereon  and  the  termlna-  ore    body    apexlng    within    the    said    claim  and   insert  In  lieu   thereof  "extralateral" 
tion  of  mining  activities  In  connection  with  Pmtided.   Said   mining   and    removal    rtghw  p.„.  4    ,,n-  i\    ,-h«n«  t^,-  „J;)3i    /  v    t^ 
such  land  which  Intrudes  upon  the  rim  of  -■'hall    be    limited    to    underground    mining  -   cXn    '.         and   add    th.   fr!iin^o.-    "ir„ 
Grand  Canyon  and  adversely  affects  the  pub-  which  shall  be  conducted  so  a.  not  to  dUturb  Hd^^    /u  fher    T?,at   neuher   J£  l^ J!Ini 
lie  enjoyment  of  the  park,  the  Secretary  of  in  any  manner  the  surface  of  park  land  or  o     this    Act    noT^anv"hln/co^^^^^ 
the  Interior  I.  authorized  to  accept  on   the  the  canyon   walls,  except   for  ventilation  as  Jhall  S,  co^strSed  2^  re  ^eve  ^n^^iSv  from 
terms  hereinafter  stated  the  conveyance  of  required  In  accordance  with  mine  safety  law.  ^yUablUty   which   wouM^^^^ 
title  to  the  Orphan  Claim,  a  mining  claim  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  thU  Act  ^^   exu     for   the   removal  of  ".  from  i 

D    L*TcS.n";n?c'5*LS^lUorSar'^  ^°  TLT aZIHI'V  ^  "^^  '"'^  °""»'''""  yi^d  rhe'bL^'ndJle7'Sf' s^^d^'orTh.n  Salli, 

D    L    Hogan  and  C    J.  Babbitt  on  March  23,  on   the  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission  for   the  if   anv   such   removal   occurred   nrior  tn  the 

IOCS,  patent  numbered  4350«:  Pr<yvided.  Said  purchase  of  uranium  derived  from  ores  re-  eni-tment  of  th^Act  ^^''"'^   P''"'  ^  ***' 

authority  U  conditioned  upon  the  grantor  re-  moved  from  beyond  the  vertical  boundaries 

leasing  any  extralateral  rlghU  it  may  have  of  the  Orphan  Claim  The      committee      amendment*      were 

to   follow    under    adjoining   park    lands    any           (b)    The    United    States    shall    be    paid    a  agreed  to 

SSJln  c/^r''kT*i\n°t^r 'iTair^^Jft'hln  ITJ^'^^"!'   h"  "^""«»  ''°'"  ""<»"  O"^-  Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     Mr.  Chairman. 

orphan   Claim.     The   grantor   shall,    within  ernment  lands  pursuant  to  thU   section.   In  T  ofT^r  an  amendment 

SIX  months  following  the  p«Mage  of  this  Act,  accordance  with  the  following  Uranium  Per-  ^     J},  amcnameni. 

execute  to  the  United  State*  deeds  of  con-  centage  Royalty  Schedule  ^^*  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

veyance   of   good   and   eufflclent   fee   simple                                                    d„„.,,„  _         .  On   page   3,   line    13.  strike  out  the  word 

title  to  the  said  claim,  subject  to  the  follow-                                                            IfZ^V^'  designated    and  Insert  the  word  -de«tgiud-. 

Ing  reservation*  and  conditions;  „,           ,              _,                        of  mine  value  ""^ 

.a)    All  mineral  rlgbU  on   the  said  claim  Ynn'!  Z^fi>^    ^^                      per  dry  ton  Mr    RUTHERFORD.     Mr.   Chairman. 

shall  be  reserved  to  the  said  grantor  for  a  tm  01  to  s^^  " «,     P*""  <^*"^"'^  this  is  purely  a  technical  typographical 

period  of  twenty-five  years,  but  the  exercise  ,20  q J  ^T  Zfi^ «  ■*   P*'  centum  p^^Q^  that  has  just  been  noted. 

mi'nV'''"  "'*''  "*  "™"*^  '°  underground  l^^^\  J^  now:::::::""  I,   Zr  cemum  ^'   SAYLOR.      Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

'di    UntU    the   close   of    IQM   the   irantor  ^ °^  ^  WO  00. 7       per  centum  ^  strike  OUt  the  last  word  for  the  pur- 

snall  be  permitted  to  maintain  and  operate  •^O'  ^  *^  ^ ^^    per  centum  PO^   ot  seeking   further   clarlflcaUon   Of 

the  Grand  Canyon  Inn  and  related  cottage.i  WO  01  to  •TO  00.    8       per  centum  subsections    ic>     and     (d)     of    Section    1. 

and  facilities  and  may  reserve  for  said  period  •'^0  01  to  »80  00 8',   per  centum  After  1966  the  grantor,  namely,  the  pres- 

the  customary  rights  to  use  so  much  ..f  the  »8001  to  190  00 9       per  centum  ent  owner  of  the  mining  claim,  Shflll  be 

surface  area  of  the  claim  as  Is  neres.«.try  fir  »90  01  to  •10000 9'^    per  centum  given   the   right   tO   OCCUpy   a   portion   of 

mining  operation*.  $100  01  or  mure 10      per  centum  the  land  for  mining  purposes.     Section 
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(d)  provides  that  "Any  structures 
erected  on  the  reserved  portion  of  sur- 
face rights  shall  be  no  more  than  two 
stories  in  height  and  shall  be  so  desig- 
nated as  to  be  appropriate  to  the  region." 

The  question  that  I  have  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  is  whether  or 
not  this  language  would  authorize  the 
grantor  to  build  such  a  monstrosity  as 
appeared  in  Parade  magazine,  because 
the  area  that  they  have  reserved  is  the 
particular  area  in  which  it  would  have 
been  built. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  In  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  this 
would  preclude  any  such  possibility  of 
such  an  eyesore  being  constructed,  not 
in  keeping  with  mining  op>erations.  The 
authority  granted  here  would  be  for  ap- 
propriate buildings  designed  for  mining 
operations  only. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words,  what 
the  committee  intends  by  this  provision 
is  that  an  office  or  such  other  structure 
as  is  necessary  could  be  erected? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  It  would  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  hotel,  cocktail  lounge,  and 
such  as  that,  as  has  been  advertised. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  And  any  structure 
built  on  the  reserved  area  must  be  used 
in  relation  to  the  mining  operation? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Rutherford]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  I  have  had  experience  in  operating 
a  mine  in  a  national  forest  and  that  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  a  mine  op- 
erator does,  indeed,  have  the  right  to  go 
down  into  the  substructure  and  vein 
structure  and  follow  that  vein  structure. 
I  also  have  been  acquainted  over  the 
years  with  the  great  number  of  contests 
that  have  arisen  regarding  surface  rights 
versus  mining  rights.  This  bill  now  be- 
fore us  affords  a  great  opportunity  to 
avoid  long  litigation  that  might  ensue, 
and  I  heartily  endorse  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  restuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Sixes,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'S.  383)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  patented  mining  claim  on  the  south 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  623.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agrreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
Poles  in  the  United  States  smd  elsewhere 
in  the  free  world  will  celebrate  the  171st 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 
Since  1791.  the  day  has  been  commemo- 
rated by  the  Polish  people  as  a  Polish 
national  holiday.  All  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  sure,  will  gladly  join  in  recognizing 
this  memorable  occasion.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion which  calls  to  mind  the  enduring 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  on  behalf  of 
freedom. 

The  day  commemorates  the  historic 
action  of  the  Polish  Diet  on  May  3,  1791. 
in  drawing  up  a  constitution  and  in 
bringing  about  impwDrtant  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  changes  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Polish  people.  Underlying  the 
Constitution  was  the  basic  principle 
that  the  powers  of  its  civil  society  should 
be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people. 
This  principle  represented  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Polish  people  for  a  free  gov- 
ernment responsible  to  them  and  capable 
of  attaining  a  lasting  social  order. 

This  action  of  the  Diet  took  place  dur- 
ing a  period  in  history  when  movements 
for  popular  government  were  well  under- 
way. In  Great  Britain,  the  movements 
led  to  the  eventual  enactment  of  long- 
needed  political  and  social  reforms  in  the 
19th  century.  In  Prance,  the  move- 
ments led  to  Bastille  Day  in  1789  and  to 
decades  of  war  and  internal  turmoil.  In 
the  United  States,  the  Constitution  rati- 
fied in  1789  created  a  permanent  and 
stable  government  based  on  popular 
representation.  For  the  Poles,  however, 
the  new  form  of  government  was  hardly 
vmderway  when  Poland  weis  partitioned 
for  the  third  time  in  1795.  The  ideals 
of  freedom  and  popular  government  had 
to  be  retained  in  the  hearts  of  the  Poles 
as  their  beloved  land  was  split  among 
the  Pnisslans,  Austrians,  and  Russians. 

During  the  intervening  years  before 
Poland's  boundaries  were  restored,  the 
Polish  people  never  lost  their  sense  of 
national  Identity.  They  retained  their 
national  spirit  and  their  national  ambi- 
tions, and  they  nourished  the  hope  that 
their  dream  of  national  self-determina- 
tion would  soon  become  a  reality.  When, 
after  World  War  I.  their  dream  was  real- 
ized, the  Poles  revealed  how  dedicated 
was  their  belief  in  the  Constitution  of 
1791. 

Prior  to  the  onset  of  World  War  11, 
Poland  was  again  split  by  the  two  totali- 
tarian systems — Germany  and  Russia. 
Soon  afterward,  Polish  soil  became  a 
battlegroimd  as  these  two  systems  tore 
at  each  other's  throats.  When  the  war 
ended,  Poland  was  again  an  occupied 


power,  this  time  bj  the  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Under  Soviet  directions,  the  People's 
Republic  of  Poland  drew  up  a  Commu- 
nist constitution.  Like  other  constitu- 
tions of  the  countries  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
the  new  Polish  Constitution  was  merely 
a  paper  mockery,  a  pretense  to  help  con- 
ceal the  true  totalitarian  nature  of  the 
puppet  regime.  Under  the  People's  Con- 
stitution, the  regime  sought  to  erase  the 
former  memories  of  freedom  and  the 
long  nourished  ideal  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  truth  is  that  the  regime  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  driving  from  the  Polish 
people  their  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
social  justice,  for  freedom,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  live  in  peace  according  to 
their  Christian  traditions.  They  have 
remained  steadfast  in  their  faith,  as 
illustrated  in  the  continued  friendliness 
of  the  Polish  people  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Poles  still  look  to 
the  West  for  leadership  and  the  exam- 
ples of  freedom. 

The  solid  faith  of  the  Polish  people  is 
an  assurance  that  the  goals  they  have 
cherished  will  again  be  attained.  Their 
ability  to  retain  their  hope  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.  It  makes  altogether  fit- 
ting our  commemoration  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791  as  symbolic  of  the  Polish 
dream  of  unity  and  freedom. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  to  ad- 
vise that  tomorrow  the  bill  H.R.  11221, 
Armed  Forces  allowances  for  quarters, 
will  be  brought  up  as  programed.  How- 
ever, the  bill  H.R.  11257,  Armed  Forces 
nonjudicial  punishment,  will  go  over 
until  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  also  to  notify 
Members  that  HJi.  11261,  to  increcise  the 
White  House  Police  force,  will  be  called 
up  tomorrow. 


DOCTORS  OPPOSED  TO  THE  KINO- 
ANDERSON  BlUi 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  considerable  news  in  the 
papers  the  last  few  dasrs  about  the  ac- 
tion of  a  group  of  doctors  in  New  Jersey 
who  indicated  that  they  were  defnitely 
opposed  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4222, 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  and  were  re- 
ported as  stating  that  they  would  not 
treat  patients  in  the  hospitals  they  at- 
tended under  the  provisions  of  that  act 
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if  It  became  a  law.  As  a  result  people 
in  prominent  positions  severely  criticized 
these  doctors  and  the  criticism  was  so 
intense  and  vituperative  that  legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legislature  condemning  the  attitude  of 
these  men  and  providing  penalties  for 
any  physician  who  refused  to  treat  a 
sick  person  because  of  the  provision  of 
any  federally  enacted  law. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  doctors  originated  in 
the  Point  Pleasant  Hospital,  located  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  was  somewhat  startled  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  various  other 
physicians  in  that  area  because  I  was 
certain  that  these  men  had  been  mis- 
understood and  that  the  unfortunate 
phraseology  of  their  statement  had  failed 
to  indicate  the  real  depth  of  their  char- 
acter and  sense  of  responsibility.  There- 
fore I  was  gratified  to  receive  a  tele- 
gram signed  by  Dr.  J.  Bruce  Hennksen. 
the  spokesman  of  this  group  and  head 
surgeon  at  the  Point  Pleasant  Hospital, 
a  man  of  unquestionable  character 
which  reads  as  follows: 

We.  th«  staff  of  the  Point  Pleasant  Hue- 
pital.  do  aolcmnly  pledge  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  complete  medical  services 
tu  all  our  patients  In  full  confurmtty  with 
the  oath  of  Hippocrates. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  H.R.  4222.  would  lead  to  the  deterloru- 
tlon  of  the  quality  of  medical  care  and  un- 
dermine  the  patlent-physlclan  relationship 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  doctors  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  express  their  opinion  like 
any  other  American  citizen  but  of  course 
in  doing  so  they  run  the  risk,  like  anyone 
else,  of  being  misunderstood  and  thtMr 
motives  open  to  question,  particularly 
so  in  the  controversial  atmosphere  which 
is  present  in  the  consideration  of  legi.t- 
lation  providing  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  This  telegram  I  believe  clarlflen 
the  situation  and  Indicates  beyond  quc«- 
tum  that  these  doctors  are  loyal  to  the 
high  stondards  of  their  profession  snd 
the  vow  thejr  took  when  entering  It  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  telegram  printed 
in  the  Rscoao  and  I  hope  it  may  be  read 
by  many 

THE  DAIRYMAN'S  BATTLE 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  by  Mr.  George  Sokolsky  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post.  It 
tells  the  story  of  a  fine  imposed  on  a 
fanner  by  some  swell-headed  bureaucrat. 
The  fine  was  $20,899.99.  a  very  consider- 
able sum. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sokolskys  closinR 
sentence  where  he  says: 

ConKrens  ought  to  Investigate  that 
$20,899  99  fine  and  other  farmers  ought  to 
rise  In  their  wrath  at  such  nonsense.  It  is 
not  only  Injustice,  It  is  stupidity  The  OPA 
was  like  that  and  we  stlU  have  OPA-mlnded 
regulators. 


Under  permission  already  granted    I 
include  Mr.  Sokolskys  article. 
The   matter   referred    to   follows. 
Thi  Daixtman's  Battle 
I  By    George    B     Sokolsky  > 

When  a  dairyman  faces  fines  amounting 
to  $20,809  99.  because  a  bureaucrat  says  so. 
It  is  time  for  all  citizens  to  have  a  im^k  at 
the  situation.  Dairyman  Jesse  R  Stalker  of 
Ravena.  NY.  in  September  1958.  purchased 
a  20-quart  can  of  sweet  cream  from  Crowley  .<» 
Dairy's  Albany  Division  This  was  an  accom- 
modation for  his  customers  because  his  own 
herd  of  175  cows  did  not  produce  enough 
milk  that  month  for  him  to  process  cream 

The  following  October  and  Novemt>er.  he 
ordered  three  more  cans  each  month  Had 
Stalker  purchased  the  cream  In  two-quart 
containers,  he  would  not  have  been  In 
trouble,  but  as  he  bought  them  in  20-quart 
containers,  he  had  violated  a  regulation 
Thereupon  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
decided  to  ruin  him.  put  htm  out  of  busi- 
ness, destroy  him  He  is.  In  effect,  ordered. 
to  pay  a  flne  As  Representative  R  Waltek 
RiKHLMAif  says 

"Because  Mr  Stalker  was  unaware  of  thl.'^ 
small  technicality  In  the  law.  it  is  likely  t<> 
C'tat  him  most  of  what  he  and  his  wife  have 
spent  a  lifetime  of  hard  w  )rk  building  up 
He  will  be  forced  to  sell  his  entire  dairy  herd 
or  he  will  be  forced  to  mortgage  his  farm 
Incidentally,  the  regulatlnn.s  will  onlv  let 
him  sell  his  herd  t)etween  the  months  of 
June    and    November  " 

Who  does    these   crazy    things^ 

There  apparently  la  a  marketing  admin- 
istrator, who  has  the  powers  of  a  czar  He 
can  "make  rules  and  regulations  t<j  efle<-tu- 
ate  the  terms  and  provisions"  of  the  order 
All  good  law  places  the  burden  of  prix)f  on 
the  complainant  For  Instance,  If  a  man 
Is  arrested  for  stealing,  the  police  must  prove 
that  he  stole  Not  so  a  milk  handler  Se<- 
1002.31  under  the  title  Burden  of  Pnjof 
puts  the  burden  on  the  handler 

The  object  of  regulation  Is  not  to  provide 
advantages  to  big  operators  or  to  molest 
small  or  big  operators  It  is  to  assist  an 
Industry  to  provide  effldently  a  good  product, 
at  a  fair  price  Agricultural  regulation  had 
ttyr  Its  objective  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can famMr  so  thrt  h«  would  not  sink  to  the 
status  of  a  peasant  But  the  regulators  are 
job'hold«rs  and  st«tus-d«v«lop«rs  and  unl««« 
they  are  regulated  themselvea  they  become 
mandarins,  who  give  the  Impreaeion  of  being 
superior  to  all  othtr  humans. 

Congrees  ought  to  Inveetigate  that 
•20,899  99  flne  and  other  farmers  ought  to 
rise  In  their  vratb  at  stich  nonsense  It  u 
not  only  injiistice  It  Is  stupidity  The  OPA 
was  like  that  and  we  still  have  OPA-mlnded 
regulators 


SUPPORT      FOR      JESSE      STALKER 
COMING  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

Mr  RIEHLMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pxilnt  in  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  two  statement.s  and  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  take  thi.s  opportunity  to  advi.se 
my  colleagues  that  Je.sse  Stalker,  the 
dairyman  from  Ravena.  NY.  has 
aroused  interest  and  support  from  coa.st 
to  coast  in  his  fight  against  the  decision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  he 
must  pay  roughly  $21,000  to  other  milk 
producers  in  the  New  York-New  Jer.sey 
market  area  becau.se  he  bought  .  itam  m 
wrong-size  containers. 


This  case  has  been  discussed  edito- 
rially from  Syracuse.  N.Y..  to  Chicago. 
to  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  evidence 
of  increasing  support  keeps  coming  in 
from  all  areas. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  indicated  an 
unwillingness  to  do  anything  about  the 
obvscure  regulation  which  nailed  Mr. 
Stalker,  except  call  a  public  hearing  at 
which,  according  to  the  Secretary's 
thinly  veiled  threat,  things  might  get 
worse  instead  of  better  for  people  in  Mr 
Stalker's  situation. 

Jesse  Stalker,  known  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry as  a  producer -handler,  processes 
and  retails  all  the  milk  which  is  produced 
on  his  farm.  As  a  producer -handler,  he 
is  exempt  from  the  pooling  requirements 
of  the  milk  marketing  order  in  effect  for 
New  York-New  Jersey  producers.  He  is 
{permitted  to  purchase  dairy  products  in 
strictly  limited  quantities  from  outside 
sources,  the  realization  being  that  on 
occasion  his  production  might  be  down 
and  he  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  sat- 
isfy his  customers'  needs. 

Regulations  state  that  someone  like 
Stalker  can  buy  an  average  of  10  pounds 
of  products  a  day  in  packaged  form  with- 
out losing  his  exemption.  During  the  3- 
month  period  back  In  1958  for  which 
Je.sse  Stalker  was  rmiled  to  the  wall,  he 
bought  less  than  an  average  of  10  pounds 
a  day  of  heavy  cream.  He  made  his  mis- 
take by  buying  this  cream  In  containers 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
subsequently  ruled  were  not  packa'es 
As  a  rp.«»ult  he  lost  his  exemption  and  is 
being  billed  for  the  difference  l)etween 
amounts  which,  as  a  fully  regulated 
handler,  he  would  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  milk  he  marketed  over  the  25-month 
period  which  followed  and  amounts 
which,  as  a  producer,  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  for  that  same  period. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  Interested  in 
this  case  for  only  one  reason.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  every  20  quarts  of 
cream  Mr.  Stalker  twught  during  that  3- 
month  period  back  in  195S  came  In  1 
can  Irutead  of  10  imaller  containers,  he 
would  not  find  himself  in  danger  of  being 
$21,000  poorer  today.  Casting  aside  all 
the  excess  verbiage  and  extraneous  mat- 
ter which  has  been  injected  Into  this 
case,  this  Ls  to  me  the  very  nub  and  heart 
of  the  controversy  That  a  man  could 
be  placed  In  such  a  position  t>ecause  he 
bought  something  in  1  can  instead  of 
10  bottles  seems  Incredible  to  me.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  no  plausible  rea- 
son has  yet  been  presented  in  Justifica- 
tion of  such  a  requirement. 

I  would  like  to  include  two  editorials 
at  this  point  The  first  Is  entitled  "The 
Sin  of  Jesse  Stalker  "  and  appeared  In 
the  April  15  edition  of  the  Syracuse  Her- 
ald-American. The  second  Is  entitled 
"On  Bureaucrats  and  Milk"  and  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune. 

I  Prom  the  .Syracuse  (N  Y  (   Herald  American, 
Apr    15.  19621 
The  Sin  or  Jksse  Stauhs 
( By  Alexander  P.  Jones) 
When    It   comes    to    making   bureaucratic. 
.lUttH  ratlc,  and  luidemocratic  declaloas  deny- 
inti:  constitutional   rights  to  American  citi- 
zens   the    US.    Department    of    Agriculture 
acknuwledt^e.s  no  superior 
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It  Is  a  difficult  task  to  write  about  the  way 
the  Agricultural  E>epartment  and  its  pseudo 
farm  expert  Secretary,  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
h.ive  treated  Jesse  P.  Stalker,  of  Ravenna, 
NY,  a  dairy  farmer,  and  still  have  the 
proper  conunent  go  through  the  mall. 

Mr.  Stalker,  a  producer-dealer  dairyman 
who  milks  a  herd  of  175  cows  and  sells  his 
product  to  retail  cusxdners,  has  been  fined 
$20  899  99  for  purchasing  cream  to  augment 
hi.s  own  supply  in  30-quart  cans  instead  of 
2-quart  containers. 

There  Is  no  claim  that  Mr.  Stalker  peddled 
inferior  cream  or  that  It  was  not  processed 
under  proper  regulations. 

HIS  unforgivable  sir.  was  that  on  three  oc- 
c<i£ions  when  he  did  ]iot  have  quite  enough 
of  bis  own  cream  to  supply  his  customers 
he  purchased  cream  from  a  dairy  and  took  it 
home  in  a  20-quart  can  Instead  of  10  con- 
tainers of  2  quarts  each. 
The  size  of  the  package  Is  the  issue. 
And  for  this  a  farmer  who  has  built  a 
little  dairy  business  o.^  his  own  Is  threatened 
«1th  loss  of  his  herd  sjid  of  his  farm. 

Congressman  R.  WaLtck  Riehluan  took 
Uie  floor  to  denounce  this  fantastic  ruling. 

"What  kind  of  gcvernment,  what  kind 
of  law,  what  kind  of  a  regulation  Is  It  that 
win  cause  a  man  to  be  forced  to  give  up  the 
fruits  of  a  lifetime  and  tte  fined  a  small  for- 
tune because  he  bou;j;bt  cream  in  big  cans 
Instead  of  small  ones,"  he  asked  the  House. 
Congressman  Leo  O'Buxn,  Democrat,  of 
Albany,  Joined  Mr  Riehlman  and  the  entire 
New  York  delegation  is  twlng  asked  to  pro- 
test the  unbelievable  tiction. 

The  offending  farnr.er,  Mr.  Stalker,  is  the 
type  of  dairyman  who  prefers  to  retail  his 
own  milk  and  cream. 

There  are  about  SO  such  producer-dealers 
In  New  York.  They  have  recenUy  formed 
an  organization  for  their  protection  and 
now  have  members  in  several  New  England 
States. 

They  are  outside  the  cooperative  pool  In 
which  members  of  th*-  dairy  league  and  other 
cooperatives  sell  their  dairy  products  and 
are  not  popular  with  those  powerful  organi- 
zations 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  however, 
adopted  a  resolution  favorable  to  Jssm 
SUlker  thU  past  wee):  after  12  local  bureaus 
had  vot«d  to  support  Itim. 

One  of  the  features  of  a  producer-dsslsr 
(Operation  that  appeals  to  m«  U  that  It  Is  s 
typical  American  endeavor  of  a  farmer  with 
guu  who  alms  at  building  bis  own  btislDMs. 
He  doe*  not  depend  on  govemoisnt  hand- 
ouu  and  does  not  creiite  any  dairy  surpluses. 
HU  milk  and  cream  does  not  go  Into  a 
gigantic  pool  to  be  sold  at  retail,  for  manu- 
facturing purpoaes  or  for  sale  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  as  surplus  as  dried  mUk  to  be 
stowed  away  in  a  warehouse.  This  latter 
action  is  Indulged  In  constantly  by  the  big 
companies 

To  my  knowledge  none  of  the  big  com- 
panies has  ever  been  fined  any  considerable 
sum  for  any  violation  of  an  agricultural  de- 
partment ruling. 

The  inspectors  wrio  found,  after  three 
years,  that  Jesse  Stilker  had  taken  cream 
nwny  from  a  dairy  in  wrong  sized  containers 
never  were  able  to  trace  New  York  City  op- 
erators who  put  vinegar  in  milk  to  promote 
Souring  and  give  dating  a  new  lease  on  life, 
as  charged  by  Governor  Rockefeller. 

If  any  of  the  big  companies  were  to  be 
fined  for  a  federal  violation  of  a  milk  order 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  Stalker  penalty 
the  assessment  would  have  to  be  $1,000,000 
or  more. 

Siive  for  Income  tat  evasion  I  do  not  know 
of  a  businessman  being  fined  $20,000  for 
any  violation  of  a  regulation. 

And  this  regulation  is  subject  to  Interpre- 
tation by  the  reglcnal  administrator.  Dr. 
Charles  Blandford,  af;  he  wishes.  He  can  say 
t(xlays'   regulation   on   the  approved   size  of 


containers  does  not  cover  needs  and  should 
be  changed. 

What  is  to  prevent  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  ruling  roadside  produce 
stands  are  detrimental  to  retail  price  struc- 
ture and  In  violation  of  health  provisions 
in  marketing? 

What  is  to  prevent  farm  sale  on  the  prem- 
ises of  poultry,  dressed  or  alive? 

What  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  apples, 
berries  unless  boxed  In  specified  containers — 
say  fancy  gift  twxes  wrapped  In  gilt  paper? 

The  threat  to  the  Independence  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  In  the  vicioxiB  action  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman  Is  something  that  should  cause 
Indignation  meetings  of  farmers  all  over  the 
country. 

What  the  Secretary  is  saying  in  the  Stalker 
ruling  is  that  if  any  New  York  farmer  violates 
the  provisions  of  order  No.  2  he  will  liquidate 
him — reminiscent  of  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev. 

Freeman  is  a  former  Governor  of  Min- 
nesota. 

If  he  ever  fined  a  Minnesota  farmer  or 
cooperative  $20,000  for  any  cause  he  would 
never  find  a  safe  place  to  live  this  side  of 
Addis  Ababa. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune] 

On    BXTKEAUCaATS    AND    MlLK 

Jesse  Stalker,  a  New  York  dairy  farmer, 
finds  himself  called  upon  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment (20,899.99  becavise,  be  says,  he  erred  in 
interpreting  one  of  a  maze  of  Federal  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  marketing  of  milk. 
As  Stalker  relates  it,  what  he  did  that  was 
wrong  was  to  purchase  about  $100  worth  of 
cream  in  containers  with  a  capacity  of  20 
quarts.  Instead  of  in  containers  of  2  quarts 
or  less.  He  has  refused  to  pay  the  sum  and 
has  appealed  for  relief  to  the  D.S.  district 
court  in  Utlca,  N.Y.,  where  the  case  Is 
pending. 

In  the  bureaucratic  terminology  of  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders.  Stalker  Is  what  is 
known  as  a  producer-handler.  Instead  of 
selling  milk  produced  on  his  farm  to  a  dealer, 
as  do  most  dairy  farmers,  he  processes  it  In 
his  own  plant  and  retails  it  to  his  own  cus- 
tomers. Federal  regulations  prohibit  pro- 
ducer-handlers from  buying  milk  and  cream 
from  outside  sources  for  sale  to  customers, 
•xespt  In  small  and  strictly  limited  quan- 
tlttss. 

As  s  producer-handler,  Stalker  was  ex- 
empted from  contributing  to  s  pool  or 
•qtialtsstlon  fund  set  up  for  regular  milk 
dealers  tmder  the  Federal  marketing  order 
ss  s  mechanism  that  helps  fix  the  price 
of  milk  paid  to  farmers.  He  got  no  price 
supports  or  other  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  masmuch  as  bis  customers 
took  sU  the  milk  and  cream  be  produced,  be 
was  not  adding  to  the  dairy  surplus. 

Charles  J.  Blanford,  Federal  mUk  market 
administrator  for  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area,  refuses  to  discuss  the  case  on  grounds 
it  is  In  litigation.  Stalker  explains  that  his 
troubles  t>egan  in  late  1958  when,  over  a  3- 
month  period,  milk  production  on  his  farm 
was  a  little  low  and  he  needed  extra  cream 
for  his  customers.  He  says  he  read  the  regu- 
lations and  understood  them  to  mean  he  was 
allowed  to  purchase  up  to  310  pounds  of 
cream  a  month  in  a  package. 

He  says  he  bought  a  total  of  294  pounds, 
which  was  well  within  his  limit.  The  cost 
was  about  $100.  His  error  was  discovered 
about  6  months  later  when  Blanford's  audi- 
tors came  to  check  his  books.  They  told 
him,  according  to  Stalker,  that  buying  cream 
in  20-quart  containers  was  a  bulk  purchas- 
ing operation,  not  a  package  purchase  as  re- 
quired by  the  order,  and  heace  he  was  in 
violation. 

As  a  result.  Stalker's  classification  was 
changed  from  producer-handler  to  producer- 
dealer,  which  meant  he  was  obligated  to  con- 
tribute to  the  pool  or  equalization  fund. 
There  was  a  lot  of  other  red  tape  involved, 
but  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  Gov- 


ernment billed  him  for  2  years  for  pool 
payments  based  on  the  quality  of  milk  he 
.sold,  which  In  his  case  amounted  to  roughly 
$30  a  day. 

In  relating  Stalker's  story  to  the  House  re- 
cently. Representative  Riehlman,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York,  put  It  succinctly  when  he 
said:  "This  is  the  product  of  three  decades 
of  misguided  effort  to  regulate  the  farm 
economy.  I  suppose  that  this  sort  of  thing 
Is  to  be  expected  of  such  a  system  as  we  have 
concocted,  but  I  cannot  read  of  an  instance 
such  as  this  without  wondering  how  It  could 
happen  in  America,  the  land  of  the  free." 

What  else  would  you  exi>ect  when  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  a  segment  of  the  citizenry 
is  ttirned  over  to  Government  bureaucrats 
who  make  careers  out  of  managing  other 
people's  business? 


ADMINISTRATION'S  CONDUCT  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
frwn  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is  recog- 
nized for  90  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  so  that  four  of  us  as 
a  group  make  what  we  believe  are  some 
constructive  commentaries  on  the  con- 
duct of  this  administration.  In  connec- 
tion with  international  afTairs,  and  to 
couple  with  this  some  thoughts  about 
keying  together  domestic  policies  with 
international  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  these  papers, 
which  we  have  discussed  with  the  Re- 
publican leaders  In  the  House,  are  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  warrant  some 
attention,  and  to  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  be  presented  to  jrou  for  your 
study. 

The  four  of  us,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Congresonan  Mouc;  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Congress- 
man Sibal;  the  gentleman  from  Kansas: 
Congressman  Ellsworth  and  myself, 
covering  the  span  of  a  continent  have 
worked  on  this  together  so  that  we  may 
bring  to  you  unified  thoughts  and  Ideas 
from  vastly  different  congressional  dis- 
tricts differing  not  only  in  geography, 
but  also  in  history  and  population. 

We  have  entitled  the  presentations 
which  we  are  going  to  make  today  and 
in  future  sessions,  because  this  is  only 
the  first  of  a  series  of  about  four  we  are 
going  to  make,  to  try  and  offset  some 
others  which  have  had  some  notoriety 
recently,  "The  Freedom  Papers." 

In  the  course  of  these  papers  we  may 
be  critical  of  the  administration  but  the 
criticism  is  engendered  by  our  status  as 
American  citizens  deeply  concerned  with 
the  issues  facing  us. 

As  U.S.  Representatives,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  state  clearly  our  feelings 
concerning  the  defects  in  this  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy,  which  defects 
may  not  only  affect  the  future  freedom 
and  security  of  this  country,  but  may  in- 
deed  determine  whether  we  wiy  have 
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freedom  or  slarery  for  ourselves  and  our 
descendants. 

Any  solution  must  start  with  funda- 
mentals and  the  foremost  fundamental 
is  recognition  of  the  problems. 

ObTlous  to  all  of  us  Is  the  fact  that 
the  security  of  erery  Individual  in  the 
world  today  Is  tied  up  with  our  struggle 
against  international  communism. 

It  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  al- 
though most  of  the  publicity  on  this 
point  has  involved  interaction  with  Rus- 
sia and  China,  nevertheless  the  Com- 
munist conference  held  in  December 
1960  included  Communist  representa- 
tives from  81  countries. 

No  matter  how  carefully  our  State 
Department  or  Defense  Department  may 
censor  speeches  referring  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  or  the  Intemational 
Communist  conspiracy,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  the  last  43  years  commu- 
nism has  taken  control  of  one-third  of 
the  world's  population;  has  killed  or  en- 
slaved millions  of  people;  has  constantly 
avowed  that  it  would  utterly  destroy 
free  enterprise  and  capitalism,  and  is 
actively  involved  not  only  in  expand- 
ing its  poisonous  tentacles  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  world,  but  is  endeavoring  to 
stupefy  us  into  inaction  by  constant 
probes,  constant  crises  and  constant,  but 
varied,  pressures. 

How  have  we  fared  in  this  grim  strug- 
gle since  January  1961  when  the  new 
administration  took  oOce? 

In  the  President's  Inaugural  address 
he  aitated  eloquently  policy  positions 
which  all  of  us.  as  Americans,  applauded, 
w  holeheartedly . 

Among  these  statements  were: 

Let  Um  word  go  forth  from  thla  time  and 
place  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  the  torch 
haa  been  pa— ed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americana — bom  in  thla  century,  tempered 
by  war.  dlaclpllned  by  a  hard  and  bitter 
peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage,  and 
unwilling' to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  un- 
doing of  those  human  rights  to  which  we 
are  committed  today  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

Let  eTery  nation  know,  whether  tt  wishes 
us  weU  or  lU,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe.  In  order  to 
assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  lib- 
erty     Thla  much  we  pledge  and  more. 

But  what  has  this  administration  done 
in  suiHwrt  of  these  ringing  pledges^ 
What  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  slow 
undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which 
this  Nation  is  committed  "?  What  bur- 
dens have  we  borne  "to  a&sure  the  sur- 
vival and  success  of  liberty"?  In  what 
ways  have  we  "supported  friends  and  op- 
posed foes"? 

The  record  is  clear  but  painfully  dark 
and  dismal. 

First.  Oiu-  first  opportunity  was  Laos — 
a  strategic  country  in  southeastern  Asia, 
governed  by  a  leader  then  friendly  to 
the  Western  World,  and  under  attack  by 
Communists  actively  supplied  and  sup- 
ported by  our  arch  enemy  the  Russian 
Communist  government.  The  President, 
on  a  nationwide  television  broadcast 
pointed  to  Laos  on  a  large  map  and 
stated  that  this  was  an  area  of  the 
world  where  freedom  was  being  threat- 
ened and  that  we  would  not  let  the  at- 
tack go  unchallenged. 

But  what  did  wc  do? 


After  a  considerable  period  of  time 
debating,  we  called  for  a  cease  fire  to  be 
sui>ervised  by  an  international  commis- 
sion. The  cease  fire  occurred  but  only 
after  the  Conununlst  forces  had  pushed 
far  enough  south  so  that  their  forward 
lines  could  be  used  as  armed  bases  for 
attacks  across  the  central  plains  into 
South  Vietnam,  our  friend  and  ally. 

We  then  participated  in  a  conference 
in  Geneva  with  representatives  of  Russia, 
Red  China,  and  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam, a  conference  at  which  the  desires 
of  the  Lao  Oovemment  were  ignored. 
Bon  Oum  and  Oen.  ^oumi  Novasan 
were  told  to  expand  the  political  context 
of  the  Lao  Government  to  include  the 
Communists  and  to  give  them  the  Min- 
istry of  Interior  and  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  which  they  had  demanded. 
From  these  posts  the  Communists  could 
control  the  military  forces  and  the  food 
supply  of  the  country.  The  anti-Com- 
munist leaders  of  Laos  protested  against 
this  inevitable  rape  of  their  own  country 
and  refused  to  comply. 

Did  we  support  our  anti-Communist 
friends  and  oppose  our  Communist 
enemies? 

Quite  to  the  contrary. 

For  over  a  year  we  have  been  tr>lng 
to  force  this  settlement  down  their 
throats,  first  by  reducing  and  then  cut- 
tmg  off  foreign  aid  funds,  and  lately  by 
threats  to  cut  off  all  military  aid. 

Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  recently 
likened  the  situation  and  our  p>olicy  to 
the  Mad  Hatter's  tea  party  in  "Alice  in 
Wonderland" — referring  to  our  Ambas- 
sador Averill  Harriman  as  the  Mad  Hat- 
ter and  to  the  Premier  of  the  country  as 
the  doormouse  who  refused  to  be  stuffed 
into  a  teapot. 

Second.  Next  came  Cuba.  We  trained, 
equipped,  and  transported  Cuban  refu- 
gees who  wanted  to  free  their  country 
and  their  fellow  citizens  from  the  slavery 
which  communism  had  imposed  on  their 
country — only  90  miles  away  from  our 
shore.  While  in  the  very  process  of 
carrying  these  true  freedom  fighters  to 
their  homeland,  the  President,  at  the 
urging  of  his  close  advisers,  publicly  an- 
nounced that  under  no  circumstances 
would  the  United  States  intervene  in  sup- 
port of  this  effort. 

Since  the  whole  operation  had  been 
based  on  adequate  air  cover  which  was 
not  available  without  our  assistance, 
these  brave  people  were  simply  trans- 
pjorted  to  a  flery  death,  or  imprisonment, 
and  the  Implacable  chains  of  Communist 
slavery  were  fastened  ever  more  firmly 
on  the  Cuban  people. 

As  stated  by  Charles  J  V.  Murphy  in 
the  September  1961  issue  of  Fortune; 

Only  8  hours  after  Kennedy  had  i^lven  his 
"go  ahead"  and  even  while  the  expedition 
was  then  cruising  toward  the  C\iban  shore 
the  Air  Force  Command  was  Informed  th<* 
B^  as  s  were  to  stand  down,  there  was  to  be 
no  air  strike  In  the  morning  This  was  a 
Presidential  order.  Secretary  Rusk  was  act- 
ing for  the  President  The  B-36  commander 
at  the  staging  field  got  the  changed  orders 
shortly  l>efore  midnight,  only  half  an  hour 
or  so  before  they  were  scheduled  to  depart; 
the  b<«nb  bays  were  already  loaded  and  the 
crews  were  aboard. 

It  was  no  Dunkirk  On'.y  a  ffw  men  uf 
the  1  400  were  saved. 


Apparently  not  satisfied  with  the  tre- 
mendous fiash  of  success  which  thla 
abortive  action  had  given  to  the  pirate 
Castro  and  his  bunch  of  gangsters — the 
administration  then  threw  Its  support 
behind  a  program  of  ransoming  the 
prisoners.  This  successfully  completed 
the  Ignominy  of  the  United  States,  en- 
hanced the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
Communist  government  in  Cuba  and 
would  have  given  valuable  ecoiMMnic  aid 
to  the  enemy  except  for  the  massive  pro- 
tests from  the  American  public. 

Third.  Rtmiors  then  circulated  that 
the  President  would  agree  to  a  summit 
meeting  with  Khrtishchev  concerning 
the  Berlin  situation. 

Despite  four  agreements  since  World 
War  II  assuring  the  safety  and  freedom 
of  the  citizens  of  West  Berlin,  and  free- 
dom of  access  routes  to  it.  these  had  been 
Ignored  whenever  the  Soviets  decided  it 
was  to  their  best  interests  and  had 
created  some  sharp  crises  whlcli"  had 
necessitated  firm,  determined  leadership 
and  action. 

What  happened  this  time? 

The  Soviets  closed  three  of  the  access 
gates  ttetween  West  and  East  Berlin. 
We  did  nothing.  So  eight  more  were 
closed.     We  still  did  nothing. 

Refugees  from  Communist  dictator- 
ship in  East  Oermany  and  East  Berlin 
surged  into  West  Berlin  and  West  Oer- 
many in  ever  increasing  number* — 
reaching  a  flood  tide  of  30.444  in  the 
month  of  July  1961. 

The  President  returned  frwn  the  Vi- 
enna meeting  in  June  1961.  stating  pub- 
licly that  nothing  in  particular  had 
happened  but  that  a  firsthand  viewpoint 
of  Khnishchev's  attitude  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  new  Soviet 
memo  presented  to  the  President  at  that 
meeting,  and  threatening  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Oermany  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  In  violation  of 
all  concepts  and  agreements  of  a  unified 
Oermany,  was  revealed  to  the  American 
people. 

At  about  the  same  time  10  more  access 
gates  between  East  and  West  Berlin 
were  closed.     Still  we  did  nothing. 

On  August  13.  1961  the  infamous  Ber- 
lin wsU  went  up. 

Our  military  commanders  rushed  to 
the  wall  but  took  no  action  to  destroy  It 
as  they  had  no  authority  to  act  immedi- 
ately. 

Subsequent  information  Indicated  that 
the  Elast  Oermans  who  built  it  had  or- 
ders not  to  resl.st  If  we  had  attempted  to 
tear  it  down,  and  that  most  of  them  were 
15  and  17  years  of  age — boys  with  weap- 
ons but  no  ammunition 

In  fact,  Richard  H.  Rovere  In  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  September  1961 
issue  of  the  New  Yorker  states: 

Reports  that  the  sealing  off  of  East  Berlin 
took  the  West  completely  by  surprise  were 
only  partly  true.  For  a  good  3  years 
Western  Intelligence  agencies  had  been  In 
p«Bes.sion  of  an  Ea«t  Oerman  plan — filched 
by  a  spy  or  delivered  by  a  refuge* — for  the 
swift  construction  of  exactly  the  coiicrete- 
and  barbed -wire  barrier  that  has  been 
rushed  u>  completion  this  week. 

Once  more  millions  of  people  were  im- 
prisoned behind  Communist  walls  while 
we  sat  on  our  hands  and  the  torrent  of 
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refugees  seeking  freedom  in  the  West 
was  cut  to  a  mere  trickle. 

Fourth.  In  September  1961  the  Bel- 
grade Conference  of  the  Neutral  Coun- 
tries commenced.  At  that  very  time, 
the  Soviets  announced  that  they  would 
set  off  a  series  of  nuclear  blasts  in  the 
atmosphere,  regardless  of  the  mora- 
torium agreement  on  testing  and  in  com- 
plete contempt  of  negotiations  to  bar 
such  testing  by  fonnal  treaty. 

The  neutrals  said  little  against  this — 
but  took  the  opportunity  to  censure  the 
United  States  for  holding  Ouantanamo, 
our  base  in  Cuba  by  treaty  and  held  by 
us  for  the  protection  of  this  hemisphere 
against  outside  aggression. 

Fifth.  During  the  debate  on  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1961.  we  as  mem- 
bers of  this  great  body,  included  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  foreign  economic  aid 
to  specified  Communist  bloc  countries, 
including  Cuba. 

The  administration  and  the  State  De- 
partment publicly  opposed  this  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Senate  in  knocking  out  the 
provision  and  substituting  a  watered 
down  version  prohibiting  aid  to  any 
country  unless  the  President  has  first  de- 
termined that  they  are  not  Communist 
controlled. 

No  such  written  expression  has  been 
made  available  to  Congress,  or  the  press, 
but  aid  has  been  granted  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland,  both  controlled  by  Com- 
munist governments. 

Sixth.  In  the  United  Nations  our  rep- 
resentatives failed  to  get  U.N.  support  for 
the  censure  of  India  when  it  took  over 
Ooa  by  force  of  arms. 

I  ask  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what  way 
have  we  supF^orted  our  friends  and  op- 
posed our  enemies? 

In  what  way  have  we  upheld  the  lib- 
erties to  which  this  country  is  com- 
mitted by  any  of  these  events? 

But  the  roUcall  is  not  yet  through. 

Seventh,  South  Vietnam,  our  ally  In 
SEATO.  and  a  country  which  took  in  the 
thousands  of  refuiJiees  from  communism 
when  Vietnam  was  divided  in  1954 — is 
now  and  has  been  since  January  1961 
under  armed  attack. 

We  have  t)een  giving  real  assistance 
here  but  we  have  left  open  without  ap- 
parent protest  the  very  gateways  through 
which  the  Conununists  are  armed  and 
supported:  namely,  the  h&aes  in  Laos 
which  are  apparently  considered  in- 
violate under  the  cease  fire  agreement. 

As  a  result,  the  other  countries  in 
Southe«tst  Asia  have  been  veering  more 
and  more  to  the  5;ide  of  apparent  power. 

In  a  speech  in  November,  1961.  Prince 
Sihanouk,  heed  of  state  in  Cambodia, 
who  asserts  that  his  country  is  neutral, 
had  this  to  say : 

SEATO  wants  to  find  a  pretext  to  commit 
armed  aggression  against  Cambodia.  Otir 
forces  are  small.  If  we  are  attacked  we  will 
call  on  friendly  countries  to  help  us.  "Hie 
Socialist  camp,  eiipeclally  People's  China, 
uiU  not  let  the  SEATO  bloc  do  what  It  likes. 

Eighth.  We  have  been  giving  aid  and 
assistance  to  Indonesia  which  is  busily 
arming  itself  with  Soviet  military  sup- 
plies and  which  has  stated  publicly  that 
it  intends  to  take  over  West  New  Guinea 
from  the  Dutch,  by  armed  force  if 
necessary. 


Neither  ethnically  nor  politically  does 
Indonesia  have  any  claim  to  the  country 
or  people  of  West  New  Guinea.  The 
Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  have  stated 
that  they  would  give  self-determination 
to  the  Papuans  and  then  agree  to  a 
plebiscite  so  that  the  area  can  determine 
its  own  future.  In  the  meanwhile  they 
have  refused  to  accede  to  Indonesia's 
demands. 

We.  in  turn,  have  refused  landing 
rights  to  the  Dutch  to  transport  troop 
replacements,  but  have  offered  our  nego- 
tiating services  to  both  parties  to  resolve 
the  dispute  as  though  Indonesia  had  a 
legitimate  claim. 

Ninth.  While  these  events  have  been 
occurring  abroad,  we  have  been  follow- 
ing an  equally  curious  pattern  domes- 
tically with  respect  to  the  Communist 
menace. 

In  April  1961  we  removed  the  ban 
of  delivering  Communist  propaganda 
through  the  United  States  mails. 

Following  the  Berlin  crisis,  export 
licenses  for  shipments  to  the  Communist 
bloc   countries  were  sharply  increased. 

In  1961  the  State  Department  strongly 
opposed  congressional  action  in  declar- 
ing an  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  and 
succeeded  In  burying  it  in  the  other  body 
after  it  had  passed  the  House  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote. 

Through  the  Pan-American  World 
Health  Organization,  and,  after  action 
by  the  President  this  spring  cutting  off 
trade  with  Ctiba,  we  have  supplied  over 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  2-ton  trucks 
and  four-wheeled  jeeps  sent  to  Cuba 
ostensibly  for  malaria  eradication  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  eliminated  sup- 
port of  Captive  Nation  week,  an  effort 
by  Congress  continued  over  many  years 
to  show  to  the  people  under  Commimist 
dictatorship  In  Eastern  Europe,  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  by  the  free  world. 

We  have  trained  Yugoslav  pilots  so 
they  can  fiy  fighter  planes  given  by  us  to 
their  Commimist  Government. 

We  have  authorized  large  amounts  of 
money  for  the  Volta  Dam  project  in 
Ghana,  the  President  of  which  has  just 
received  the  Commimist  Peace  Prize. 

And  perhaps,  worst  of  all,  is  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  jeeps  and  trucks  that 
we  paid  for  and  sent  to  Cuba  after  this 
embargo  were  Russian-manufactured 
jeeps  and  trucks. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues, 
that  the  mere  recital  of  these  events 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  mag- 
nificent phrases  of  the  President  In  his 
inaugural  address  that  "we  shall  pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe.  in  order  to  assure  the  survival  and 
the  success  of  liberty"  have  been  lost 
in  the  dark  turmoil  of  thesev.days. 

Instead  of  this  clarion  declaration  of 
purpose,  our  apparent  foreign  policy 
was  recently  summarized  by  a  Gterman- 
bom  Englishman  in  a  speech  in  West 
Germany,  where  he  said: 

The  American  foreign  policy  appears  to 
be:  "Be  neutral  to  its  enemies,  friendly  to 
the  neutrals,  and  hostile  to  Its  friends." 

But,  the  facts  clearly  Indicate  to  me 
that  we  have  apparently  failed  to  recog- 
nize  the   challenge   of    our   times,    the 


menace  to  our  very  lives  and  Ul>erty 
posed  by  the  intemational  Communist 
conspiracy.  We  have,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, failed  to  fulfill  by  action  the 
pledges  made  by  words. 

And  we  must  point  out  these  facts  so 
that  history  may  be  used  as  a  signpost 
not  a  hitching  post. 

We  must  marshal  all  our  power  and 
energy  in  a  fiijht  for  the  lil)erties  of 
the  people  of  the  world — a  fight  which 
is  not  necessarily  a  military  one  but 
which  must  be  backed  by  as  much  mili- 
tary force  as  is  needed  to  provide  a  deter- 
rent from  surprise  attack  and  enough 
force  to  backup  any  ally  or  friend  under 
attack. 

We  must  bring  to  bear  our  determina- 
tion to  win  not  merely  to  counteract, 
to  enable  the  people  of  this  world  to 
live  under  their  own  freely  chosen  form 
of  government,  to  prevent  economic 
strangulation  from  the  massive  resources 
placed  against  us.  and  to  tie  together  an 
aflarmative  foreign  policy  toward  these 
ends  with  domestic  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  policies. 

We  must  recognize,  as  stated  by  a 
prominent  member  of  the  other  body, 
a  member  of  the  majority  party,  that 
the  only  hope  for  success  of  Uie  United 
Nations  is  in  a  strong  viable  free 
world,  that  the  neutrals  can  remain  in- 
dependent only  so  long  m  the  free  world 
exists  in  strength  and  power,  and  that 
this  Nation's  course  in  history  is  to  move 
forward — not  backward  or  sideways — 
to  prove  to  the  people  that  the  individual 
Ubertles  for  which  so  many  of  us  have 
fought  and  died  are  still  alive  and  the 
most  enduring  of  all  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  EllswoithI. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  discussed 
conditions  which  indeed  seriously  con- 
cern us  all. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  there  have  been 
gains  for  the  free  world  in  the  last  16 
months,  and  setbacks  for  communism? 

Is  it  not  true,  for  instance,  that  West- 
ern Ekirope  has  forged  a  new  and  power- 
ful community  of  freedom,  with  a  greater 
industrial  base  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
bloc? 

And  is  it  not  true  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  started  Latin  America  on 
the  road  to  progress  and  stability? 

And  are  not  these  things  gains  for  the 
free  world  and  setbacks  for  communism? 

To  a  large  extent  the  answers  are  not 
yet  clear — and  yet  it  is  clear  enough 
that  the  administration  has  neglected 
opportunity  after  opportunity  for  lead- 
ership in  these  two  vital  world  areas — 
Western  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

Of  course  this  administration  has  lost 
opportunities  in  many  places.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
has  given  us  a  catalog  of  lost  opportu- 
nities. 

We  lost  an  opportunity  in  Cuba,  and 
all  Latin  America  is  paying  for  it  today. 

We  lost  our  opportunity  in  Berlin,  and 
we  are  paying  for  it  today. 

But  the  new  developments  in  Western 
Europe,  and  the  initial  surge  of  pro- 
US.  enthusiasm  in  Latin  America,  are 
two  opportunities  that  have  been  neg- 
lected by  this  administration  so  far — but 
that  could  possibly  be  recaptured. 
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m  Westan  Europe,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket hM  pasaed  tarreroeably  Into  Its  sec- 
ond stace- 

The  nstlons  that  have  tiffned  the 
treaty  of  Rome  are  now  ooramitted  to 
common  nation^  and  International  eco- 
nomic poUdes.  In  their  relations  among 
themselves  as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

They  are  drawing  applications  or  ex- 
pressions (rf  Interest  from  Spain.  Austria. 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  other  non- 
members  of  the  Commmiity. 

The  European  Community  is  emerging 
as  a  powertul  new  force  on  the  world 
scene — both  politically  and  economically 

The  present  administration  has  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  this  development 

Our  own  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  unanimously 
urged  the  President  to  call  a  conference 
of  Western  Nations,  for  discussions 
aimed  at  eliminating  conflicts  in  our  in- 
ternational economic  policies. 

Sp>eciflcally.  the  committee  has 
urged — and  the  administration  has  so 
far  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity— that  such  a  conference  "bal- 
ance out  the  hard-core  $2  to  $3  billion  in 
U  S.  pasrments  deficits  and  their  cor- 
responding European  payments  sur- 
pluses. We  would  hope  that  the  recom- 
mendations for  balancing  would  be 
achieved  by  European  action  with  re- 
spect to  unilateral  tariff  reduction.s. 
greater  development  aid.  and  larger  de- 
fense contributions,  rather  than  by 
recommendations  for  U.S.  import  re- 
strictions, curtailment  of  U.S.  tourist 
travel,  restrictions  on  capital  movements. 
and  other  undesirable  measures." 

Authority  for  such  discussions  is  writ- 
ten Into  article  II  of  the  NATO  Treaty 

This  administration  should  have 
called  for  such  a  conference,  among  all 
the  NATO  nations,  long  ago.  The  op- 
portunity has  t)een  there  all  along 

Meanwhile,  this  administration  has 
sponsored  the  carpet  and  glass  exercises 
in  protectionism. 

Meanwhile,  this  administration  has 
sponsored  the  "Yankee  come  home"  tax 
penalty  on  American  oversea  capital 
investment. 

Meanwhile,  this  administration  has 
let  the  European  Community  capture  the 
initiative  In  developing  new  Internation- 
al agricultural  trade  policies,  which  are 
of  central  Importance  to  our  farmers,  to 
our  consumers,  and  to  our  taxpayers. 

These  opportunities,  so  far  ignored,  to 
iron  out  conflicts  in  our  relationships 
with  our  NATO  friends  will  continue  to 
recur  as  more  common  market  commu- 
nities begin  to  emerge. 

The  European  Common  Market  is  only 
the  first  of  a  number  of  emerging  com- 
mon market  areas  In  various  stages  of 
development. 

In  Central  and  South  America  free 
trade  and  common  market  areas  are 
growing. 

Just  the  other  day  there  were  reports 
in  the  press  of  a  Northwest  Africa  free 
trade  area  being  formed. 

The  economic  future  of  southeast  Asia 
may  be  In  this  direction. 

This  Nation  need  not  be  frozen  out 
in  the  development  of  international  eco- 
nomic policies  in  the  free  world,  if  this 


administration  will  only  use  Its  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership. 

If  we  choose  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
watch  opportiuiities  slip  by.  m-e  could 
watch  these  emerging  common  market 
areas,  including  Western  Europe,  further 
divide  the  free  world. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  remaui  true 
to  the  power  of  the  American  ideal,  and 
play  our  full  role  as  the  mighty  leader 
of  the  free  world — if  we  use  our  oppor- 
tunities and  the  Instruments  we  have 
at  hand,  we  can  help  create  a  commu- 
nity of  free  nations  that  will  grow  be- 
yond our  dreams. 

As  for  Latin  America  and  the  so-called 
AlliarK:e  for  Progress,  it  is  increasii^ly 
clear  that  this  administration  has  mused 
its  opportunities  badly,  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  opportunity  created  both  at  home 
and  m  all  the  Americas —except  in 
Cuba — by  the  impetus  of  the  bipartisan 
approval  of  the  aid  plan  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica by  the  Congress,  and  by  our  people. 
was  Immense.     Enthusiasm  ran  high 

Our  Congress,  and  the  people  through- 
out all  the  Americas,  were  told  that  Al- 
liance for  Progress  money  would  be 
used  in  a  tough,  realistic  way — to  get 
-Started  on  hard  projects  m  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  would  build  up  the  economies  of 
those  countries  by  providing  roads, 
schools,  dams.  ax\d  other  similar  proj  - 
ects.  We  were  told- — and  the  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America  were  told — tlial 
they  would  have  to  meet  certain  mini- 
mum standards  of  economic  stability  and 
reform,  in  order  to  qualify  for  aid. 

That  made  sense  That  was  what  we 
were  told. 

The  Alliance  for  Pro«ie.ss  has  nut 
been  working  that  way. 

Some  S350  million  of  the  $1  billion 
allocated  so  far  to  the  entire  Alliance 
for  Progress  tliroughout  Latin  America — 
over  one-third  of  the  entire  amount — 
has  gone  to  help  balance  Biazil  s  inter- 
national accounts.     Not   for  projects 

Alliance  for  Progre.ss  money  has  also 
been  used  to  help  balance  Argentina  s 
international  accounts,  instead  of  for 
projects. 

Moreover,  almost  as  fast  as  our  tax 
money  goes  into  Latin  America,  local  in- 
vestors promptly  send  their  own  money 
to  European  banks.  So  that,  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent,  our  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress money  i.s  simply  replacing  local 
money  and  we  take  up  the  burden  in 
place  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  country 
mvolved. 

This  administration— eager  to  penal- 
ize our  own  investors  in  oversea  plants 
in  Europe — has  so  far  neglected  the  op- 
portunity to  stop  the  flight  of  Latin 
American  capital  to  Europe 

But  more  fundamentally,  the  Alhance 
for  Progress  has  really  undermined  the 
whole  concept  of  helping  the  Latin 
American  people  to  help  themselves  by 
requiring  their  governments  to  meet 
minimum  standards  of  economic  refonn 
and  stability. 

Here  is  what  has  happened : 

The  requirement  of  minimum  stand- 
ards of  economic  reform   and  stability 
was  written  into  the  iron-clad  charter  of 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
But  the  Bank — which  has  had  to  stick 


to  its  charter — has  found,  and  the  gor- 
ernments  up  and  down  Latin  America 
have  found,  that  whenever  the  Barh 
InslstB  on  standards  and  conditions,  our 
Alliance  people  are  willing  to  make  funds 
available  mlthout  requiring  that  stand- 
ards t)e  met.  The  money  is  there  in  the 
Alliance.  It  may  be  had.  and  so  why 
bother  with  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank,  which  so  quaintly  In- 
."^i.sts  on  rules' 

Our  opjportunities  in  Latin  America 
may  now  be  lost  for  good.  I  hope  not, 
but  smce  these  very  special  opportuni- 
ties— to  create  a  new  approach  to  eco- 
nomic development  through  reform  and 
stability— stemmed  from  the  initial  psy- 
chological impetus  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progre&s — I  fear  this  administratloffi  may 
not  be  able  to  get  back  on  the  right 
track. 

Mr  Speaker,  what  has  been  inspiring 
about  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  the 
new  common  markets  in  the  world,  has 
been  the  power  of  these  concepts  to  move 
men's  preoccupations  away  from  narrow 
nationalism. 

So  far.  this  admini.stratlon — after  a 
strong  and  energetic  start — has  failed 
and  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  our 
opportunities  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  In  Asia  and  in 
other  trouble  spots. 

In  all  fairness,  these  failures  have 
stemmed  partly  from  the  administra- 
tion's preoccupation  with  Communist 
thrusts  in  Berlin  and  Ln  Cuba,  and  else- 
where. Vital  and  essential  as  it  is  to 
have  dealt  with  these  thrusts,  of  course, 
we  can  never  expect  the  Communists  to 
lay  off  us  while  we  talk  and  think  about 
taking  a  leader.ship  position  in  the  free 
world 

If  we  will  start  living  up  to  our  words. 
if  we  will  start  taking  full  advantage  of 
our  opportunities,  if  we  will  start  provid- 
ing strong,  certain,  and  reliable  leader- 
ship— then  we  will  be  able  to  serve  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  world  for  freedom. 

We  will  forge  a  community  of  free 
nations  that  will  grow  beyond  our 
dreams. 

Only  such  a  strong  commumty  is  ca- 
pable of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  and  offering  a 
magnet  to  the  t>eople  in  slavery  oack  of 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

When  we  start  taking  full  advantage 
of  our  opportunities,  the  Adventure  could 
be  what  the  free  world  needs  to  recover 
its   spirit    over    the   next   two  decades. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Ellsworth  I  for  an  extremely  able  con- 
tribution 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  MORSE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  this 
afteiTioon  with  my  colleagues  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  constructive  commentary 
on  events  and  opportunities  that  will 
affect  our  Nation's  destiny  and  the  future 
of  men  everywhere  who  aspire  to  liberty. 
Mo.st  Americans  are  convinced  that  our 
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country  needs  a  vigorous  national  strat- 
egy dedicated  to  ultimate  victory  for  the 
forces  of  freedom.  The  vast  majority 
of  Americans  reject  the  philosophy  of 
static  coexistence. 

History  does  not  stand  stiU.  Unless 
we  forge  a  dynamic  foreign  policy,  our 
national  position,  and  the  Ideals  for 
which  we  stand  shall  inevitably  decay 
and  disintegrate. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  merely  to  re- 
spond to  the  impact  of  events. 

We  must  be  sensitive  to  the  forces  of 
change  m  the  world.  We  must  seek  to 
shape  and  direct  these  forces  in  acc<H'd 
with  our  national  interests  and  the  in- 
terests of  free  nations  and  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

We  must  not  permit  oiu-selves  to  be 
the  prisoners  of  these  forces. 

We  must  develop  a  concept  of  priori- 
ties in  our  national  strategy  to  insure 
that  the  thunderous  present  does  not 
overwhelm  us. 

My  remarks  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  concerned  with  our  for- 
eign policymaking  machinery  which  I  be- 
lieve must  be  improved  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  cold  war.  I  will 
offer  a  few  specific  suggestions  as  to  posi- 
tive steps  that  we  should  take  to 
strengthen  our  national  effort  In  this 
regard. 

The  new  administration,  upon  taking 
office  in  January  1961  Inherited  a  num- 
ber of  long-term  national  policy  ma- 
chinery problems  that  had  plagued  its 
predecessors. 

The  Brookings  Institute  in  a  study  on 
"The  Formulation  and  Administration 
of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy."  published  In 
January  1960,  listed  eight  exacting  re- 
quirements for  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  national  affairs: 

First.  Vision  to  determine  ultimate 
goals  and  foresight  to  anticipate  diffi- 
culties not  now  readily  seen. 

Second.  Alertness  and  flexibility  to 
pick  the  limited  objectives  that  will  lead 
to  the  ultimate  goals,  and  to  revise  them 
as  needed. 

Third.  Multiple  coordination  of  objec- 
tives, programs,  and  operations. 

Fourth.  Timing  of  action  and  phas- 
ing activities  that  may  be  sequentially 
dependoit. 

Fifth.  Conduct  of  technically  ad- 
vanced and  complex  operations  on  a 
large  scale  at  low  cost  and  with  normal 
efficiency. 

Sixth.  Contraction  and  expansion  of 
enterprises  which  in  their  nature  are  not 
easily  adaptable  to  this  accordion  move- 
ment. 

Seventh.  Awareness  of  the  aspirations, 
feelings,  and  recu;tlons  of  people  steeped 
in  cultures  foreign  to  ours,  living  amidst 
conditions  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to  com- 
prehend. 

Eighth.  Bringing  to  this  process  a 
personal  enthusiasm  and  dedication  far 
beyond  an  ordinary  kind  of  commitment. 

These  requirements  are  generally  ap- 
plicable to  any  process  of  policymaking 
and  administration,  but  they  are  es- 
pecially valid  in  the  foreign  policy  field 
where  every  administrative  strength  or 
weakness  Is  magnified  within  an  inter- 
national contest. 

At  the  heart  of  our  problems  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs  is  the 


bureaucratic  complex  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  SUte.  with  its  14,000  peo- 
ple divided  about  evenly  between  Wash- 
ington and  oversea  posts.  The  burden 
of  the  functicms  It  has  been  called  upon 
to  ajwime  since  the  early  1940'8  defy  the 
Imagination.  Within  a  span  of  time  all 
of  us  here  can  remember  our  concern  in 
foreign  affairs  has  been  transformed  in 
a  revolutionary  manner.  We  have 
moved  from  a  limited  19th  century  di- 
plomacy requiring  a  small,  elite  corps  of 
professional  diplomats  to  a  highly 
charged  operational  program  in  the 
spheres  of  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance, culture,  and  information  requir- 
ing a  new  kind  of  total  diplomacy.  Such 
a  revolutionary  transformation  is  bound 
to  pose  the  most  complex  administrative 
problems. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
frustrate  or  complicate  the  administra- 
tive solution  of  our  problems.  First,  there 
is  the  factor  of  traditional  attitudes 
within  the  biu-eaucracy — notably  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  Administrative  reform 
through  reorganization  can  move  only  as 
rapidly  as  the  personnel  concerned  are 
intellectually  prepared  for  radical 
changes.  We  are  witnessing  one  exam- 
ple of  this  in  the  current  reorganization 
of  our  aid  programs.  Changing  the  label 
does  not  change  the  beast. 

Second,  there  is  the  factor  of  evolu- 
tionary, piecemeal,  ad  hoc  growth  in 
the  structure  of  our  foreign  programs. 
It  is  oijr  nature  as  a  people  to  improvise 
solutions  as  we  go  along.  The  complex- 
ity of  our  organization  for  foreign  af- 
fairs is  a  testimony  to  their  «npirical 
pragmatic  approach.  From  time  to  time 
the  sheer  weight  of  the  structure  necessi- 
tates reform — yet  without  a  long-term 
change  of  attitudes  reorganization  will 
remain  a  paper  phenomenon. 

Finally,  and  I  am  not  exhausting  the 
list  of  problems  Involved,  there  is  the 
political  limitation  we  impose  by  our 
own  choice  on  administrative  reorgani- 
joition  and  long-term  reform.  Under 
our  syst^n  of  congressional  oversight 
the  bureaucrat  is  particularly  sensitive 
to  criticism.  Within  the  Congress  and 
public  at  large  he  finds  cliques  and  co- 
teries of  supporters  and  detractors  of 
the  programs  he  Is  charged  with  ad- 
ministering. Any  action  that  would 
jeopardize  one  of  the  particular  concerns 
of  one  of  these  groups  sets  into  motion 
a  whole  chain  of  counterpressures.  The 
easiest  sc^ution  is  inaction,  preserving 
the  status  quo. 

When  you  add  "roll  with  the  punch" 
attitude  that  characterizes  traditional 
diplomacy,  there  is  little  to  encourage 
initiative  and  a  bold  approach  to  admin- 
istration. 

When  President  Kennedy  assumed 
office,  he  was  undoubtedly  aware  of 
these  problems,  as  a  student  of  history 
and  politics,  as  an  experienced  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  the  other  body.  I  am  sure  that  one 
of  his  major  objectives  was  to  break  the 
administrative  log- jam  in  our  machin- 
ery for  national  policy.  This  Involved 
cutting  through  the  bureaucratic  in- 
ertia that  has  chronically  immobilized 
the  Department  of  State.  It  involved  a 
new  administrative  team  in  the  spacious 


penthouse  of  the  new  State  Buikllng  to 
ride  herd  over  the.prinody  states  and 
petty  fiefdoms  of  Foggy  Bottom. 

We  soon  witnessed  the  emttgence  of 
what  has  been  called  "The  Kennedy 
Style"  involving  increased  centraliza- 
tion of  decisKm  making  power  In  the 
White  House  and  the  Infusion  of  E*resl- 
dential  energy  into  the  administrative 
process  by  the  free  use  of  the  President's 
initiative  and  the  frequent  Involvement 
in  departmental  affairs  by  the  White 
House  staff. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the' 
writings  of  academicians  respected  by  the 
President  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
development  of  the  President's  i4>Proach 
to  administration.  We  have  all  seen 
evidence  of  what  Richard  E.  Neustadt 
has  called  "action  forcing  processes" 
which  he  defines  as  "reciurent  circum- 
stances or  procedures  that  assure  of  flow 
of  concrete  Issues  to  the  President  for 
definite  decision  by  a  certain  date."  We 
have  seen  the  resurgence  of  what  Arthur 
Schlesinger.  Jr.,  one  of  the  President's 
closest  advisors,  has  defined  as  the 
"competitive  theory  of  administration" 
implying  the  technique  of  keying  grants 
of  authority  incomplete.  Jurisdictions 
imcertain,  and  charters  overlapping. 

To  give  expression  to  these  ideas,  the 
President  made  a  number  of  innorations. 
Interdepartmental  coordinating  com- 
mittees were  abolished.  The  Cabinet, 
as  a  policy  review  board,  fell  into  disuse. 

The  formal  machinery  of  the  National 
Securit^^  CoiuicU  was  pruned  drastically 
with  th«  elimination  of  the  Operations 
Coordinating  Board  and  the  transfer  of 
the  National  Security  Council  Planning 
Board  fimction  to  State.  The  White 
House  was  staffed  with  a  group  of  highly 
articulate  presidential  advisers  includ- 
ing McGe<»-ge  Bundy,  Walt  W.  Bostow. 
and  Professor  SchlesiJac^.  In  response 
to  crises  he  has  appointed  new  fecial 
assistants:  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor — after 
Cuba — and  Gen.  Lucius  Clay — after  the 
Berlin  wall.  He  has  utilized  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Attorney  General  in  a  variety 
of  areas  far  removed  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  including  the  reor- 
ganization of  CIA. 

The  intentions  of  this  new  approach 
were  good  Insofar  as  they  were  designed 
to  instu^  the  vigorous  national  strategy 
I  referred  to  earlier.  The  acceleration 
of  the  pollcjmiaklng  process  can  give  us 
more  flexibility  in  outmaneuTerlng  world 
communism.  Greater  coordination  can 
help  us  speak  with  one  voice  and  one 
purpose.  Strong  Presidential  leadership 
in  the  administration  of  the  executive 
departments  is  essential  to  sound  man- 
agement. But  theories  must  be  tested 
in  action. 

While  the  President's  approach  has 
had  several  positive  aspecto,  it  has  had 
some  significant  limitations.  The  cen- 
tralization of  decisionmaking  power 
must  be  weighed  against  the  higher 
wisdom  of  a  dispersion  of  power — one  of 
the  basic  principles  of  our  Constitution. 
"Action-forcing  processes"  may  force 
prematxu^  policy  decisions  without  ade- 
quate staff  work.  There  Is  always  the 
risk  of  the  usurpation  of  power  by  Presi- 
dential assistents,  not  confirmed  by  the 
other  body,  operating  in  anonymity. 
This  involvement  is  likely  to  weaken  the 
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poaltion  of  the  responsible  Cabinet  of- 
ficer, and  cause  confusion  within  the 
Department. 

But  the  most  seriovis  limitations  to 
the  new  approach  is  the  Impossible  bur- 
den it  places  on  the  Chief  Executive. 
Speaking  of  the  competitive  theory  of 
administration,  Schleslnger  warned 
that  "Only  a  man  of  limitless  energy 
and  resource  could  hold  such  a  system 
together.  Even  Roosevelt  at  times  was 
hard  put  to  keep  it  from  flying  apart." 

Upon  analysis,  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  weakness  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
new  approach.  The  President  has 
learned  a  great  deal  as  a  result  of  sev- 
eral recent  crises,  and  has  made  changes 
In  his  style  of  administration,  but  the 
record  is  still  disturbing. 

One.  Let  us  look  at  Cuba.  The  events 
leading  up  to  the  abortive  invasion  re- 
veal that  the  competitive  theory  of  ad- 
ministration flew  apart.  While  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  CIA,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  participated  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  operation  from  the  start. 
the  individuals  most  directly  concerned 
with  our  overall  foreign  policy  either 
were  not  consulted  or  were  overniled. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  did  not  bring 
his  own  Department's  intelligence  unit 
Into  the  planning  phase.  Under  Secre- 
tary Bowles'  advice  was  ignored.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  the  other  body  had  to  take 
the  initiative  in  presenting  his  point  of 
view.  And,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  was  not  ad- 
vised of  the  plan  until  the  last  minute. 
However,  while  overruling  his  State  De- 
partment advisers,  the  President  did 
modify  important  details  In  the  military 
plans  during  the  flnal  stages  of  the  op- 
eration.   The  results  satisfied  no  one. 

Further,  the  staff  work  by  the  Presi- 
dential assistants  was  clearly  deficient. 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
observed: 

The  theory  waa  that  these  men,  above  every- 
thing eUe.  would  be  extremely  thorough  In 
their  atAff  work  and  bring  to  the  highest 
counaela  of  the  Executive  a  senae  of  history 
Yet  they  have  left  the  impression  that  the 
Cubiui  decision  was  reached  without  ade- 
quate staff  preparation,  and  without  that 
larger  perspective  of  history  which  places 
specific  decisions  in  proper  relation  to  the 
commitments  and  objectives  of  the  Nation 

Reston  added  "that  the  possibilities 
and  consequences  of  failure  had  never 
been  considered." 

There  have  been  a  number  of  encour- 
aging developments  since  the  Cuban  in- 
vasion. In  late  June,  the  President 
explicitly  forbade  his  staff  to  interfere 
in  the  operations  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  In 
November,  he  announced  a  major  shift 
of  persoruiel,  including  the  transfer  of 
three  important  White  House  staff  mem- 
bers to  the  State  Department.  In  addi- 
tion to  designating  Mr.  Rostow  as  head 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  State,  the 
President  decided  shortly  thereafter  to 
abolish  the  crisis  desk  in  State.  This 
unit.  ofBcially  known  as  the  Operations 
Center,  was  designed  to  cut  across  bu- 
reaucratic lines  to  other  agencies  and 
through  the  red  tape  of  the  Department 
Itself. 


Let  us  look  at  Berlin.  In  this 
instance  we  were  unprepared  for  the 
bold  move.  We  knew  of  Khrushchev's 
concern  with  the  embarrassing  flow  of 
refugees  from  East  Berlin.  We  should 
have  expected  the  construction  of  the 
concrete  curtain.  Mr  Robert  Murphy, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs,  recently  stated  that  our 
weakness  in  Cuba  probably  encouraged 
the  Communists  to  move  in  Berlm 
After  the  wall  was  built,  we  evaded  the 
issue  by  placing  the  emphasis  on  the 
access  to  Berlin.  Mr  Murphy  went  on 
to  say  that  there  was  no  crisis,  because 
the  other  side  realized  that  we  were  not 
opposing  the  wall  with  force  They  had 
gained  their  point,  taken  the  territory 
involved  and  stopped  the  exodus.  This 
was  their  objective.  It  would  seem  obvi- 
ous that  their  current  probes  are  merely 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  future  move 
at  a  carefully  selected  time  when  they 
will  be  able  to  push  again. 

Are  we  ready  for  the  next  move?  Are 
we  plarming  ahead  this  time?  Or.  will 
we  merely  react  to  the  Soviet  initiative'' 
The  Reporter  in  a  disturbing  commen- 
tary written  by  the  distinguished  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  David  Bind- 
er, asks  "Are  We  Really  Standing  Firm 
in  Berlin?"  I  urge  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  read  Mr  Binder's  report  which 
appeared  m  the  March  15  issue  of  the 
Reporter 

To  insure  that  there  were  direct  lines 
from  the  White  House  to  Berlin.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appointed  General  Lucius 
Clay  as  his  personal  repre.sentative  in 
Berlin  in  September  1961.  Clay  was  au- 
thorized to  'report,  recommend,  and  ad- 
vise" on  Berlin — first  to  exchange  views 
with  the  Allied  commandants  and  then 
to  report  his  views  to  the  President.  On 
the  surface,  this  was  a  vigorous  step — 
entirely  m  keeping  with  the  competitive 
theory.  But.  to  succeed,  an  effective 
workmg  relationship  between  General 
Clay  and  the  formal  bureaucratic  chain 
of  command  was  necessary.  The  Report- 
er article  documents  the  steady  deterio- 
ration of  General  Clays  position  The 
only  way  to  convince  the  Communists  of 
our  resolve  is  by  prompt  countermeas- 
ures  against  Soviet  and  East  German 
harassments  auid  infringements  of  right 
Yet.  initiatives  proposed  by  General  Clay 
were  countermanded  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  by  the  military.  The  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  the  United  States 
commandant  in  Berlin.  General  Watson, 
were  substantially  reduced  by  requiring 
higher  clearance  from  Heidelberg  and 
NATO  Headquarters  in  Paris. 

Third.  Finally.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, one  of  the  major  innovations  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  one  aspect 
of  our  foreign  policy  that  Ls  in  serious 
trouble.  It  has  been  said  that  the  next 
12  months  will  determine  whether  the 
Alliance  will  succeed  or  fail.  Unless  the 
President  exerts  forceful  leadership  over 
the  bureaus  in  the  State  Department 
and  in  AID  responsible  for  the  problem, 
failure  is  inevitable. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Ls  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  revolutionary  change 
without  political  revolution.  If  it  Is  to 
succeed,  it  will  require  domestic  reforms 
in  taxation  and  land  holding  on  an  un- 


precedented scale.  While  we  should  not 
expect  the  impossible,  we  must  avoid 
subsidizing  existing  regimes  that  are 
making  no  efforts  for  reform.  Too  often 
in  the  past  our  long-term  aid  objectives 
have  been  overruled  by  political  crises. 
It  is  disturbing  that  the  flrst  three  major 
loans  under  the  Alliance  corresponded 
with  domestic  political  crises  in  the  re- 
cipient countries. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  Presidential 
support  for  Mr  Moscoso,  Administrator 
of  the  Alliance.  In  the  past.  Latin 
American  policy  was  one  of  the  acute 
sore  spots  between  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department.  Three  White 
House  assistants.  Professor  Schleslnger. 
A.  A  Berle.  and  Richard  N.  Ooodwln. 
largely  determined  Latin  American  pol- 
icy during  the  formative  stage  of  the 
Alliance  The  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs was  not  filled  until  6  months  after 
the  new  administration  took  office.  Over 
20  men  turned  down  the  Job,  In  part 
because  of  this  excessive  Intervention  by 
the  White  House  staff.  Now  that  Mr. 
Goodwin,  one  of  the  centers  of  contro- 
versy, has  been  moved  to  State's  Bureau 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  the  lines  of 
authority  have  been  reestablished.  But 
the  risk  still  remains  that  political  con- 
siderations will  undermine  the  goals  of 
the  Alliance 

Our  colleagues,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs  GRirriTHsI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1.  re- 
cently participated  with  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  in  a  review  of  our 
Latin  American  policies.  Their  report 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  warned 
against  the  "temptation  to  shore  up 
existing  governments  by  providing  large 
amounts  of  budgetary  support  or  bal- 
ance-of -payments  loans,  while  relieving 
them  of  the  political  embarrassment  and 
dangers  of  adopting  or  pushing  through 
their  legislatures  sound  economic  and 
social  programs." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  commented  briefly 
on  three  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy 
under  the  Kennedy  administration.  I 
could  discuss  others,  but  these  illustrate 
clearly  that  we  have  not  perfected  our 
national  policy  machinery.  The  experi- 
ment with  the  competitive  theory  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  heavy  reliance  on 
White  House  staff  for  [>olicymaking 
were  costly.  The  President  has  admitted 
its  failure  and  is  placing  greater  reliance 
on  his  Cabinet  members  and  their  de- 
partmental staffs.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  President  did  not  heed  earlier 
the  words  of  the  Jackson  committee  in 
its  third  report,  which  appeared  the 
month  he  took  office : 

In  the  American  system,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory alternative  Ui  primary  reliance  on 
the  great  departments,  and  their  vast  re- 
sources of  experience  and  talent,  as  instru- 
ments for  policy  development  and  execution. 

While  we  can  applaud,  as  Walter 
Lippmann  did,  the  "heartening  evidence 
of  the  President's  uncommon  ability  to 
learn  from  experience."  we  must  not  stop 
there,  for  we  haVe  not  even  begun  to 
tackle  the  essential  problems  of  our  for- 
eign-policy-making machinery. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  solutions  of 
these  problems  require  a  strong  admin- 
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istrative  team  in  the  Department  of 
State.  As  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Washington  has  pointed  out.  we  need 
executive  managers: 

Too  few  State  Department  offlcl&Is  now 
pjKsefls  the  background  and  experience  re- 
('iiired  for  executive  tasks.  Increasingly,  the 
administration  of  foreign  policy  Is  big  busi- 
ness which  must  be  run  by  akillful  admln- 
iFf.itors. 

My  remarks  are  not  Intended  to  dis- 
parage the  outstanding  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Rusk 
has  proved  his  skills  as  a  diplomat.  But 
let  me  cite  the  comment  of  Marry  Mar- 
der  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Rusk  U  widely  credited  in  the  White 
House,  in  the  State  Department,  and  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  with  every  dealnble  quality  for  the 
secretaryship  with  the  aaception  of  vigorous 
leadership  and  assertlvenees.  Rusk  by  na- 
ture Is  not  the  dynamic  administrative  type. 
His  speciality  Is  quiet,  patient,  logical  anal- 
ysis and  calm,  step-by-step  execution  of  pol- 
icy. 

In  spite  of  the  best  intentions  of  the 
administration.  Mr.  Rusk  has  found  it 
necessary  to  be  out  of  the  country  for 
extended  periods.  In  fact,  according  to 
a  recent  report  from  State,  he  traveled 
113,181  miles  overseas,  as  compared  with 
a  6-year  average  for  Mr.  Dulles  of  79,881 
miles  per  year,  and  a  2-year  average  for 
Mr.  Herter  of  61,994  miles  per  year.  In 
light  of  the  heavy  demands  placed  on  the 
Secretary,  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Depart- 
ment must  be  the  keystone  of  cohesion. 
Mr.  Rusk's  Under  Secretary's  function 
should  be  just  thlA— chief  administra- 
tor of  the  Department.  But  Chester 
Bowles  was  given  express  authority, 
when  he  served  as  Under  Secretary,  to 
free-wheel  and  to  work  out  new  ap- 
proaches to  old  policy  problems.  Thus. 
his  ofllce  never  really  meshed  with  the 
gears  of  the  State  Department. 

Apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Rusk -Bowles  team,  the  fact  remains 
that  for  the  better  part  of  a  year,  no  one 
was  running  the  Department  In  No- 
vember 1961.  reshuffling  of  foreign  policy 
assignments  signalled  a  new  concern 
for  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. By  almost  all  reports.  Under  Sec- 
retary Ball  has  done  a  good  Job  in  the 
number  two  position,  but.  again,  his 
responsibility  in  the  trade  area  and  his 
frequent  trli>s  to  Europe  necessarily  limit 
the  attention  that  he  gives  to  the  De- 
partment. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  coUeagties 
and  I  intend  our  remarks  to  constitute 
a  constructive  commentary.  This  carries 
with  it  a  responsibility  to  offer  some 
positive  recommendations  and  I  should 
now  like  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for 
strengthening  our  foreign  policymaking 
machinery. 

F*lrst.  Recruiting  executive  majoagers: 
I  have  stressed  the  need  for  strong  exec- 
utive and  administrative  abilities  in  top 
foreign  policy  positions.  The  efforts  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  recruit 
top  executive  talent  from  business  to 
help  staff  the  new  AID  program  are  to 
be  encouraged.  But  the  President  has  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  this  new  talent 
is  used  effectively.  Tliia  may  eventually 
mean  a  new  reassignment  of  personnel 
at  the  top  levels  of  State  and  AID. 


Second.  Reorienting  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice: The  Foreign  Service  forms  the  core 
of  the  State  Department  personnel  sys- 
tem. New  blood  at  the  top  appointive 
levels  of  the  Department  is  not  sufficient, 
by  itself,  to  solve  the  problems  of  de- 
partmental administration.  We  need  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  executive  abili- 
ties in  recniiting  new  members  for  the 
lower  levels  of  the  Foreign  Service.  The 
level  of  administrative  talent — suitable 
for  the  new  type  of  total  diplomacy  we 
are  confronted  with  needs  to  be  up- 
graded throughout  the  Service,  through 
training,  encouragement  of  initiative, 
and  rapid  advancement  based  on  merit. 
A  panel  to  survey  the  Foreign  Service, 
chaired  by  our  former  colleague  and  my 
distinguished  friend.  Governor  Herter, 
is  currently  reviewing  these  problems  as 
they  relate  to  our  manpower  needs  in 
foreign  affairs  over  the  next  decade. 
Their  report  will  merit  prompt  consid- 
eration by  the  administration. 

Third.  Quality  not  quantity:  My  first 
two  recommendations  emphasize  the 
need  for  quality  at  all  staff  levels.  The 
Jackson  committee  has  commented  on 
the  already  impressively  high  caliber  of 
the  national  service.  But  it  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  serious  overstaff- 
ing  in  national  security  departments  and 
agencies.  Unnecessary  people  make  for 
unnecessary  layering,  unnecessary  clear- 
ances and  concurrences,  and  unneces- 
sary intrusions  on  the  time  of  officials 
working  on  problems  of  real  importance. 

We  have  not  begun  to  tackle  this 
problem.  Therefore,  I  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  top  priority  task  force 
with  full  Presidential  backing  to  consist 
of  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Administrator  of  AID,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  responsible  Congres- 
sional committee.  This  task  force 
should  make  specific  recommendations 
for  administrative  and  legislative  action 
to  break  the  stranglehold  of  overstafl- 
ing. 

Fourth.  Long-term  unification:  The 
Jackson  committee  concluded  that  the 
central  problem  of  nati<Hial  seciu^ty  was 
not  reorganization  but  getting  our  best 
people  into  key  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense posts.  My  first  three  recommenda- 
tions have  dealt  with  the  broad  area  of 
personnel.  Yet  I  disagree  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  in  that 
I  feel  that  we  ^ould  work  toward  the 
long-term  reorganization  of  our  oversea 
agencies  on  a  unified  basis.  The  Brook- 
ings Institution  has  recommended  a  con- 
solidated Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
with  three  organizational  components: 
ITie  Department  of  State,  a  Department 
of  Foreign  Economic  Operations,  and  a 
Department  of  Information  and  Culture. 
In  working  toward  this  objective  we  must 
build  up  the  staffs  of  the  economic  and 
cultural  branches  to  the  point  where 
they  are  coequal  with  the  political  staffs 
of  the  State  Department.  The  major 
risk  in  too  rapid  unification  Is  that  these 
ftmcUoos  will  be  dominated  by  the  politi- 
cal expertise  of  State. 

Unification  must  preserve  an  admin- 
istrative balance  between   these  three 


important   aspects  of  our  nonmilitary 
foreign  operations. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  goals  and 
priorities  in  our  national  strategy:  The 
best  personnel  and  the  most  rational  or- 
ganization of  our  foreign  operations  will 
not  insure  an  effective  foreign  policy 
without  the  driving  force  of  clearly  ar- 
ticulated and  appreciated  national  goals 
that  will  capture  the  hearts  and  imagi- 
nations of  freemen  everywhere. 

This  is  our  true  challenge  in  the  pro- 
longed conflict  of  the  cold  war.  The 
Soviets  have  a  world  view  that  provides 
them  a  basis  fabric — a  frame  of  refer- 
ence— for  developing  specific  policies  for 
the  day-to-day  confiict  with  the  free  na- 
tions. We  need  to  establish  a  compa- 
rable set  of  goals  for  UJ3.  foreign  policy, 
through  free  discussion  and  cooperative 
effort.  We  need  a  set  of  priorities  with- 
out which  our  foreign  policy  will  degen- 
erate to  a  series  of  barren  responses  to 
crises  of  the  moment.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  recommend  that  the  President  es- 
tablish an  ad  hoc  Commiasion  to  include 
top  citizens  and  Qovemment  officials  to 
develop  and  articulate  a  set  of  national 
foreign  policy  goals.  We  cannot  win  the 
cold  war  without  an  image  of  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker  let  me  em- 
phasize that  my  colleagues  and  I,  like 
millions  of  other  thoughtful  Americans, 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
of  our  national  strategy.  As  I  said,  the 
American  people  do  not  want  a  policy 
of  static  coexistence. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  remarks  to- 
day have  been  constructive  and  that 
they  may  help  guide  the  United  States 
toward  its  historic  destiny. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  compliment  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morss]. 
for  an  extremely  penetrating  presenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
about  to  say  is  In  an  attempt  to  bring 
before  the  House  and  the  American 
i;>eople,  some  general  questions  Involving 
the  approach  of  the  administration  to 
problons  fundamental  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  our  country. 

I  submit  that  the  •T>ig  sell,"  the  Illu- 
sion, If  you  win.  rather  than  substance, 
has  all  too  often  been  the  guideline  for 
major  decisions  of  the  administration. 
Marketability  of  position  rather  than 
quality  of  position  seems  to  be  the  test. 

This  approach  contributes  to  a  dan- 
gerous drift  in  American  affairs  reflected 
in  numerous  ways,  large  and  small, 
amoimtlng  to  what  I  strongly  believe  is 
a  general  deterioration  of  our  position. 
This  must  be  reversed  if  we  are  to  re- 
tain our  historic  role  as  the  leader  and 
hope  of  free  man. 

It  Is  my  intention  that  today,  and  in 
our  subsequent  efforts  here,  we  may 
bring  some  of  these  questions  out  from 
the  shadows  where  they  have  been  and 
into  the  arena  of  public  debate  where 
we  can  examine  them  for  what  they  are 
and  deal  with  them  in  the  light  of 
reality. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  Incidents 
of  illusion  to  which  I  refer.    In  bringing 
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these  to  your  attention,  It  Is  my  pur- 
pose not  to  belabor,  but  to  give  specific 
evidence. 

To  start  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
administration,  we  all  recall  the  stirring 
words  of  the  President  In  his  inaugural 
address.  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you.  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  These  words  which 
stirred  the  country  presented  a  chal- 
lenge which  the  American  people  almost 
as  one  responded  to.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  people  were  anxious  to 
do  what  they  jointly  and  individually 
could  do  for  their  country.  But  having 
created  this  Illusion  of  sacrifice,  what 
policies  has  the  administration  followed 
In  the  almost  year  and  a  half  since  the 
inaugural?  What  Indications  have 
there  been  that  policy  would  Implement 
promise?  What  example  has  been  set. 
what  guidelines  have  been  drawn? 

Instead  of  developing  policies  con- 
sistent with  this  great  challenge,  a  dia- 
metrically opposed  course  of  action  ema- 
nated from  the  political  leaders  of  thi.s 
Nation.  The  national  debt  grew  more 
rapidly:  the  budget  fell  sharply  into  the 
red;  a  huge  increase  in  the  Federal  pay- 
roll came  about;  nepotism  became  com- 
monplace; special  interest  groups  per- 
verted basic  legislation,  such  as  the 
minimum  wage  and  depressed  area  bills 
I  ask  you  to  relate  these  examples  ard 
the  Illusion  created  by  the  inaugural 
address  if  you  can. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  referred 
to  the  TV  news  conference  pledging 
action  In  Laos  by  the  President,  to  in- 
sure freedom  and  security  for  all  the 
people  of  southeast  Asia.  Has  this  been 
and  is  this  to  be  our  policy,  or  was  that 
dramatic  press  conference  a  misleading 
musion? 

'  Should  we  create  the  illusion  that 
honest  and  p>erhaps  vital  questions  about 
finance  asked  by  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  need  make  no 
apologies  for  their  contribution  to  in- 
ternational understanding,  are  really  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  United  Nations'' 
Should  not  these  questions  be  asked  and 
answered  before  making  our  decision'' 
What  substance  Is  there  In  the  position 
that  asking  these  questions  is  detrimen- 
Ul? 

Is  a  thrilling  title  such  as  Alliance  for 
Progress  enough?  Does  the  illusion 
which  this  title  created  suffice,  when 
there  has  t>een  confusion  and  disillusion 
among  Its  purported  beneficiaries  as  they 
try  to  understand  the  substance?  Can 
we  do  anything  but  confuse  the  future 
of  freedom-loving  peoples  by  pro- 
nouncing to  all  the  world  that  we  have 
ft  program  which  U  the  blueprint  for  the 
future  In  LAtin  Am«rlcft,  if  in  fact  it  is 
replete  with  problenu  which  need  fur- 
ther study  and  consideration? 

Do  bold  words  and  gestures  in  Berlin 
substitute  for  a  firm  policy?  Despite  the 
dnuns  is  there  any  real  doubt  that  our 
position  is  eroding  at  this  crossroads  of 
history?  Are  we  not  entitled  to  candor? 
Should  not  the  words  and  the  actions 
Jibe? 

And  examples  on  the  domestic  .scene 
exist,  too,  which  I  cite  only  to  illustrate 
my  basic  theme 

Should  a  new  Cabinet  post  and  de- 
partment be  created  on  the  basis  of  who 


will  be  its  first  Secretary,  or  on  real  evi- 
dence that  this  is  the  very  best  way  to 
meet  and  solve  existent  and  potential 
problems?  Should  issues  be  argued  on 
divisive,  emotional  ground.s,  or  on  their 
merits? 

Is  it  really  mature  leadership  for  Cab- 
inet officers  to  concern  themselves  with 
such  trivia  as  advi.sing  their  sut>ordinate.s 
to  be  sure  to  mention  the  President  s 
compassion,  or  other  qualities,  in  their 
public  utterance.s.  or  i.s  thi.s.  too,  part  of 
the  pattern'' 

If  we  have  shown,  a.s  I  think  we  have, 
that  the  creation  of  an  impression, 
which  all  too  often  has  been  an  inaccu- 
rate impression,  has  occupied  much  of 
the  time  and  energy  of  administration 
policymaker.^,  I  think  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, "Why?"  Certainly  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  overbur- 
dened advLsi^rs  and  subordinates  have 
resfxinsibilities  which  would  .seem  to  pre- 
clude the  kind  of  approach  the  ques- 
tions I  have  rai.sed  mdicates  Recog- 
niziner  their  ourdens  and  responsibilities 
and  desiring  only  to  be  of  help  in  meet- 
ing them.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
reason  for  the  approach  seems  clear 

The  emphasis  on  popularity,  on  re- 
ceiving plaudits,  on  creating  a  winning 
image  is  far  too  great  to  enable  tough, 
hard  decisions,  based  on  tough,  hard, 
factual  conditions,  to  be  made  in  all  in- 
stances. The  admittedly  successful 
campaign  techniques,  developed  In  the 
crucible  of  ix)litical  conflict,  are  being 
applied  to  decisions  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  .security  and  welfare  of  our 
country 

Politics  is  quite  properly  a  part,  and  a 
large  and  nece.ssary  part,  of  any  admin- 
istration, and  I  think  that  some  of  the 
critici.sm  leveled  against  some  past  ad- 
ministrations claiming  that  they  were 
not  political  enough  is  not  without  merit, 
but,  and  in  this  case  the  but  looms  large, 
the  kind  of  decisions  which  those  re- 
sponsible for  admlBi-stering  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the 
1960s  must  make  cannot  be  made  on  the 
basLs  of  public  opinion  polls,  on  the  basis 
of  .special  Interest  groups,  or  on  the  basis 
of  insuring  victory  at  the  next  election, 
but  only  on  the  basis  of  what  is  right  for 
the  country  and  its  citizens  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

It  is  when  decisions  are  made  on  this 
basis  that  o'ar  political  system  produces 
Its  great  moments  in  history  It  is  times 
like  these  that  demand  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  IX)MINICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  SiBAtI  for  the  very 
penetrating  and  thoughtful  contribution 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  to  be  talking 
again  on  some  of  the  subjects  involved 
and  raised  by  the  problems  we  have 
posed  this  afternoon.  We  will  probably 
be  talking  next  on  the  question  of 
human  rights,  and  I  am  giving  a  little 
advance  notice  of  this  so  that  those 
Members  who  care  to  participate  may 
join  with  us  It  will  probably  be  about  2 
weeks  from  now 

I  thank  vou.  Mr  Speaker,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


EXTENSION     OF     STOCK     MARKET 
INVESTIGATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
M*(kI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  which  would 
providf  for  a  S-month  extension  of 
the  st(x-k  market  Investigation. 

My  resolution  would  also  authorize 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  spend  an  additional  $200,000  on  its 
six^c  al  study  of  the  Nation's  security  ex- 
changes and  over-the-counter  market. 

On  June  1,  1961.  I  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  438  directing  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  to  make 
a  study  and  investigation  of  the  ade- 
quacy for  the  protection  of  investors,  of 
the  rules  of  the  stock  exchanges,  and  of 
the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  and  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  $750,000  for  such  study  and 
investigation.  LasI  summer  I  presided 
at  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  at  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  representatives  of  the 
securities  industry  testified.  No  one  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  subsequently 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  September  5, 
1961  The  sum  of  $412,500  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1962  and  $337,500  has 
been  requested  for  fiscal  1963.  Pursuant 
to  this  resolution  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  initiated  what  I 
believe  will  be  the  broadest  and  most 
penetrating  investigation  of  the  securi- 
ties markets  since  the  early  1930's. 

Starting  with  a  small  nucleus  trans- 
ferred from  the  regular  staff,  a  special 
staff  of  about  60  attorneys,  economists, 
statisticians,  and  other  necessary  per- 
.sonnel  has  been  organized;  study  plans 
have  been  developed ;  and  various  studies 
and  investigations  are  now  well  under- 
way by  the  study  group,  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Commission  as  the 
Special  Study  of  Securities  Markets 
During  the  course  of  the  study.  I  have 
l)een  continuously  Informed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the 
director  of  the  special  study  with  re- 
gard to  the  study  plans  and  the  progress 
of  the  investigation.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commission  and  its  staff  have  exercised 
the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them  by 
the  resolution  The  Congress  has 
directed  the  Commission  to  study  a  com- 
plex and  Intricate  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy where  an  Investigation  must  be 
conducted  with  extreme  care  and  re- 
sponsibility so  as  not  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  millions  of  Investors  in  our 
securities  markets.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Commission  is  con- 
ducting Its  study  and  Investigation  in  a 
very  serious,  diligent,  and  responsible 
manner. 

Although  the  study  has  been  under- 
way for  only  about  6  months.  I  think 
there  are  a  number  of  important  and 
positive  accomplishments  that  can  al- 
ready be  reported  to  the  Congress.  One 
of  the  factors  which  prompted  my  Intro- 
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ductlon  of  the  resolution  was  the  rather 
alarming  revelations  of  misconduct  on 
the  American  Stock  Exchange,  which — 
together  with  a  number  of  other  condi- 
tions— indicated  an  erosion  of  standards 
in  certain  segments  of  the  securities  busi- 
ness. At  this  time  1  year  ago  the  Com- 
mission reported  a  rising  numt>er  of  en- 
forcement actions  involving  fraud  and 
manipulation.  The  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  had  issued  two 
strong  warnings  against  speculation  in 
the  stock  market.  There  was  an  increas- 
ing tide  of  so-called  hot  issues.  Since 
the  Initiation  of  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  the  resolution,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  significant  de- 
velopments, directly  or  indirectly  stimu- 
lated by  the  special  study,  which  have 
help>ed  to  create  a  more  salutary  climate 
in  the  securities  markets. 

First,  the  Commission  on  January  6, 
1962.  authorized  the  public  release  of  a 
staff  report  with  respect  to  the  organi- 
zation, management,  and  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  memb<jrs  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange.  The  report  revealed  a 
general  deficiency  of  standards  and  a 
fundamental  failure  of  controls  on  that 
exchange.  The  failure  of  an  Important 
segment  of  the  financial  community  to 
exercise  its  share  of  responsibility  for 
self -regulation  of  the  exchange:  the  re- 
sulting concentration  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  small  self-perpetuating  group 
dominated  by  specialists;  the  dispropor- 
tionate emphasis  by  responsible  ex- 
change officials  upon  pursuit  of  new  list- 
ings; the  lack  of  member  supervision  by 
the  exchange — all  contributed  to  a  gen- 
eral breakdown  of  the  regulatory  ma- 
chinery. As  a  result  of  the  Commission's 
investigation  of  the  American  Stock  Elx- 
change.  a  thoroughgoing  reform  and  re- 
organization of  the  exchange  is  now  un- 
derway. The  previous  dominant  group 
In  the  management  of  the  exchange  has 
t>een  replaced;  a  new  president  has  been 
appointed;  the  constitution  is  being 
amended ;  the  staff  is  being  enlarged  and 
strengthened;  new  controls  and  surveil- 
lance procedures  are  being  institiited; 
and  the  exchange  is  proceeding  with 
various  disciplinary  actions.  The  Com- 
mission's approach  to  this  problem  has 
been  within  the  statutory  framework  of 
self- regulation.  It  Is  hoped  that,  under 
the  active  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  exchange  will  be  so  recon- 
stituted that  it  will  be  capable  of 
governing  itself  in  the  manner  originally 
envisioned  by  the  Congress. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  special 
study,  there  have  been  a  number  of  other 
developments  Indicating  that  the  secu- 
rities industry  is  awmre  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  putting  its  own  house  In  order. 
Certain  of  the  regional  exchanges  have 
tightened  their  listing  requirements; 
others  are  revamping  their  supervisory 
procedures  and  controls.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  recently  adopted  ft 
rule  which  requires  that  specialists  on 
that  exchange  report  all  transactions 
made  by  their  public  customers  in  stocks 
In  which  the  specialist  is  registered.  In 
Its  report  on  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  special  study  had  pointed  to 
some  of  the  potential  abuses  of  a  system 


wherein  specialists  are  permitted  to  han- 
dle orders  on  behalf  of  public  customers. 

In  the  over-the-coimter  market,  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers has  stepped  up  its  disciplinary  ac- 
tions Involving  violations  of  its  rules  by 
members.  The  "hot  issue"  phenomenon 
has  very  noticeably  cooled  off  since  this 
study  and  investigation  was  undertaken. 

The  salutary  effect  of  the  study  and 
investig;ation  in  generating  reform  from 
within  the  industry  was  noted  in  a  re- 
cent article — April  15,  1962 — in  the  New 
York  Times: 

Another  reason,  for  reform  of  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange,  U  the  presence  of  the 
Securltlea  and  Exchange  Commlselon,  study- 
ing all  of  Wall  Street  and  particularly  the 
American  Exchange  under  congressional 
mandate.  This  presence  has  been  ubiqul- 
to\i£ — ^from  the  trading  floor  of  the  American 
Exchange,  where  Investigators  have  stood 
side  by  side  with  the  spteciallsts,  to  the 
over-the-counter  houses  and  the  big  board 
itself. 

Wall  Street  fears  restrictive  new  legisla- 
tion. A  clean  house.  It  is  hoped,  will  make 
the  legislation  less  severe.  Naturally,  there 
is  also  a  sincere  de«lre  to  correct  abuses. 

In  the  report  to  the  House  which  I 
submitted  on  the  resolution,  it  was  stated 
that  while  the  language  of  the  resolution 
is  sEteciflc,  the  scop>e  of  the  resolution 
was  intended  to  be  broad  inasmuch  as 
the  subject  matter  encompassed  or  not 
encompassed  by  the  niles  of  securities 
exchanges  and  securities  associations  is 
extremely  wide  in  breadth.  Consonant 
with  this  directive  of  the  Congress,  the 
Commission  has  embarked  upon  an  in- 
quiry which  is  impressive  in  its  scope 
and  comprehensiveness.  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  Commission  is  studying 
the  following  subjects,  among  others : 

First.  Qualification  and  supervision  of 
persons  in  the  securities  business;  the 
financial  responsibility  of  broker-dealers. 

Second.  The  stock  exchanges  and 
their  rules  and  practices,  including  the 
role  of  specialists,  fioor  traders,  and  odd- 
lot  dealers. 

Third.  Public  offerings  of  secxirities: 
Underwriting  and  distributing  practices 
and  the  aftermarket. 

Fourth.  The  operation  and  structure 
of  the  over-the-counter  market;  the 
quotation  systems. 

Fifth.  Comparative  regulation  in  the 
exchange  and  over-the-counter  markets. 

Sixth.  Seciuity  credit  and  margin 
requirements. 

Seventh.  Selling  practices,  investment 
advice,  and  financial  public  relations. 

Eighth.  Industry  self-regulation. 

Ninth.  Selected  aspects  of  mutual 
funds. 

The  Commission  has  embarked  upon 
an  ambitious  and  far-reaching  Inquiry 
into  the  securities  markets.  I  am  In- 
formed that  practically  all  projects  are 
in  the  Interim  stage — data  are  being 
gathered  throtigh  interviews  and  ques- 
tionnaires, and  are  now  being  reviewed 
and  assembled.  Public  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  and  the  first  series  has 
commenced  this  week. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  has 
informed  me  that  the  study  is  being 
pursued  with  vigor  and  diligence  and 
that  some  of  the  study  projects  will  be 
completed  by  the  reporting  date  of  Janu- 


ary 3,  1963.  However,  complete  execu- 
tion of  the  study  plan  and  adequate 
fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
whether  or  not  the  reporting  date  of  the 
study  is  extended  and  additional  funds 
are  authorized.  The  Chairman  has  Indi- 
cated to  me  that  an  extension  of  the  re- 
porting date  to  March  31,  1963,  with  an 
additional  authorization  of  $200,000  will 
be  sufficient  to  complete  substantially  the 
factfinding  phase  of  the  inquiry,  to- 
gether with  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  in- 
quiry to  the  Investing  public,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  which  would 
extend  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission from  January  3,  1963,  to  March 
31,  1963,  and  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  an  additional  $i5o,000  to 
continue  the  study  and  investigation. 
I  believe  that  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission is  a  completely  reasonable  one. 
Although  the  resolution  was  introduced 
by  me  in  June  1961,  it  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Congress  until  August  25  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  September  5. 
1961.  Subsequently  the  Commission  was 
engaged  for  a  few  months  in  staffing  and 
organizing  the  study  imlt.  Preliminary 
inquiries  and  analyses  had  to  be  made 
before  final  study  plans  could  be  defi- 
nitely formed.  Moreover,  investigatory 
techniques  had  to  be  varied  according 
to  the  subject  matter.  These  prelimi- 
nary steps  indicated  the  breadth  and 
complexity  of  such  an  undertaking.  Ex- 
tension of  the  study  to  March  31,  1963, 
would  provide  a  total  of  18  months  to 
complete  the  study,  the  period  originally 
contemplated  when  the  resolution  was 
introduced. 

A  more  important  consideration  In 
favor  of  the  extension  is  the  imp>ortance 
of  this  study  and  investigation  to  the 
investing  public.  The  dramatic  increase 
in  public  participation  In  the  securities 
markets,  particularly  among  persons 
having  slight  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  corporate  finance  and  stock 
market  operations,  requires  that  these 
markets  be  fair  and  orderly.  Practices 
which  impinge  upon  the  integrity  and 
orderly  functioning  of  the  market  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

The  Commission  should  be  permitted 
to  complete  the  undertaking  which  the 
Congress  has  entnisted  to  It  In  order  to 
maintain  full  investor  confidence  in  the 
securities  markets. 


ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpkut]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  participate  in  this  bipartisan 
tribute  to  Israel  on  the  occftcion  of  the 
14th  anniversary  of  her  Independence. 

Today,  Mr.  Si^eaker,  we  not  only  cele- 
brate a  holiday  sacred  to  Xsrael,  but,  be- 
cause of  our  emotional,  fratemtU,  and 
national  Involvement  in  that  nation,  we 
also  feel  a  sense  of  shared  pride  re- 
gardless of  Individual  religion  or  politi- 
cal affiliation.  America  and  Americans 
played  vital  roles  in  the  reemergence 
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of  Israel,  after  Jews  suffered  almost 
2,000  years  of  exile  from  the  soil  of 
Israel. 

Therefore,  it  is  but  natural  that  Amer- 
icans who  love  freedom  and  Justice  enjoy 
a  vicarious  triumph  in  lDX>wins  that  Is- 
rael has  achieved  14  years  of  independ- 
ence, consolidating  her  strength,  build- 
ing her  institutions,  and  obtaining  status 
in  the  family  of  nations  as  a  responsible 
democracy. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
did  not  mention  on  this  most  appropri- 
ate occasion  that  this  particular  anni- 
versary arrives  at  a  moment  when  I  am 
concerned  deeply  about  events  affecting 
Israel's  future.  Israel  seeks  only  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  friendship  to  America 
and  the  free  world,  while  striving  to  sur- 
vive against  the  cold  war.  and  even  hot 
war,  implacably  waged  against  her  by 
Communist-supported  foes. 

The  Members  of  this  House  are  by  now 
familiar  with  the  struggle,  the  heart- 
rending tragedy  and  almost  unbelievable 
sacrifice  that  led  to  Israel's  rebirth  14 
years  ago  We  take  pride  In  the  extent 
to  which  Israel  has  modeled  herself  after 
our  own  Nation.  We  have  seen  how  Is- 
rael Justified  the  hopes  and  faith  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  Americans  of  good  will. 
who.  without  regard  to  religion  or  race. 
saw  Justice  in  Israel's  cause. 

Israel  has  emerged  as  a  dramatic  and 
dynamic  democracy.  Her  achievements 
quicken  the  pulse.  The  story  of  Israels 
first  14  years  is  reminiscent  of  the  ideal- 
Ism  that  animated  America  in  its  own 
Independence  struggle  and  development 
and  which  continues  to  inspire  our 
Nation. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  Israel's  achieve- 
ments by  detailing  the  gathering  of  the 
homeless,  the  healing  of  the  hurt,  the 
construction  of  industry,  the  cultivation 
of  agriculture,  the  establishment  of  dem- 
ocratic Institutions,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  how  one  underdeveloped  na- 
tion worked  to  elevate  herself. 

However,  these  achievements  have 
been  described  today  in  this  House  and 
on  other  occasions.  So.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  fitting  occasion,  I  would  like  to  dwell 
entirely  on  the  more  pleasant  and  reas- 
suring aspects  of  what  is  now  history. 

I  returned  recently  from  South  Amer- 
ica with  a  measure  of  hope  for  the  pro- 
gram envisaged  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  difficulties  we  face  there 
are  tremendous,  but  at  least  something  of 
a  start  has  been  made.  I  regret,  how- 
ever, to  reflect  today  on  our  policies  in 
another  part  of  the  world,  the  Near  East. 
and  state  my  conviction  that  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Arab  States  represent  an 
alliance  without  progress. 

In  South  America,  the  Alliance  is  quite 
rightly  linking  reform  and  social  justice 
with  U.S.  assistance.  But  I  am  dismayed 
to  read  reports  in  recent  days  that  the 
United  States  is  working  out  an  agree- 
ment to  participate  as  the  major  con- 
tributor in  a  new  $200  million  aid  pro- 
gram for  Nasser's  Egypt.  The  United 
States  would  be  the  heaviest  paying 
partner  in  a  consortium  including  West 
Germany  and  Italy  with  some  additional 
funds  to  come  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 


Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  favor  the 
principle  of  international  assistance. 
But  I  simpl)  cannot  understand  the  con- 
trast betwec-n  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
philosophy  of  human  Justice  in  Latin 
America  ami  the  alliance  without  prog- 
ress indicat^Kl  in  American-Egyptian  re- 
lations. EMctator  Abdel  Nasser  will  con- 
descend to  accept  our  assistance.  But  he 
shows  no  indication  whatever  of  obeying 
United  Nat  ons  resolutions  against  the 
Egyptian  boycotts  and  blockade.s  which 
affect  not  only  Israel  but  al.so  the  United 
States  and  ;Ls  citizens. 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles  not  long  ago  went 
to  Cairo  and  met  with  Nasser  as  the 
President's  personal  representative.  Mr 
Bowles  later  reported  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  United  States  to  try  to 
Improve  relations  with  Egypt.  He  also 
thought  E^ypt  should  concentrate  on 
raising  livuig  and  health  standards  and 
not  on  raising  huge  radio  transmitters 
to  broadcast  propaganda — which,  I 
might  add  is  frequently  irresponsible. 
anti-Amert^ran.  and  favorable  to  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc 

Yet,  now  with  no  commitment  what- 
ever from  Cairo  as  to  a  more  peaceful 
course  involving  Israel  as  well  as  Egyp- 
tian designs  for  hegemony  over  her  Arab 
neighbors,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
gigantic  hajidout  in  the  ofTing  This  Ls 
a  symbol,  not  of  progress,  but  of  ap- 
peasement. 

Are  we  to  reward  Nasser  for  black- 
listing Ami^rtcan  ships  that  dare  trade 
with  Israel?  Are  we  to  reward  Nasser 
for  denying  his  own  citizens  due  proce.ss 
of  law?  Are  we  to  accept  the  expro- 
priations iind  seizures  that  we  con- 
demned so  heartily  when  committed  by 
Fidel  Castro,  Nasser's  good  friend,  in 
Cuba? 

Does  thi.5  mean  that  Israel  can  look 
on  with  equanimity  when  Soviet  muni- 
tions. Jet  bombers,  rockets  and  arms  of 
the  latest  design  from  Russian  factories, 
together  with  Soviet  bloc  military  In- 
structors, continue  to  arrive  in  the  ports 
of  Egypt?  Now,  are  we,  through  our 
dollars,  to  Indirectly  finance  this  arms 
flow  from  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  to  Egypt? 
If  Nasser  is  sincerely  concerned  with 
improving  his  economy  and  peaceful  de- 
velopment why  does  he  need  Jet  bomb- 
ers and  rockets?  To  menace  his 
neighbors? 

The  same  State  Department  which 
drafted  thf  new  "alliance  without  pro- 
gress" for  American -Egyptian  relations 
also  is  telling  us  that  the  United  States 
must  not  currently  press  for  Arab-Israel 
peace  at  thi.>  United  Nations. 

Then,  when  Israel  defendefi  herself  in 
March  against  attacks  on  Lake  Tiberias, 
the  State  Department  rushed  to  the 
United  Nations  with  a  resolution  heap- 
ing blame  on  one  side.  Israel's  side,  in 
a  two-sided  dispute.  Was  this  a  move 
to  persuade  Nasser  to  accept  our  money 
so  that  the  Arabs  can  buy  more  Russian 
arms? 

If  so.  in  the  Near  East  there  is  emerg- 
inK  somethmg  I  could  not  even  term  an 
"alliance  without  progress."  I  would 
call  It  an  alliance  for  retrogression. 

I  might  recall  that  the  Syrian  troops 
who  fired  into  Israeli  territory,  killing 
and  wounding  Israelis,  used  Soviet  guns. 


Soviet  instructors  had  taught  the  Syrian 
forces  how  to  use  these  guns.  And 
shortly  after  the  United  States  de- 
nounced Israel  for  fighting  back.  Syria 
announced  that  it  was  obtaining  even 
more  Soviet  arms. 

Any  words  voiced  today  lauding  Israel's 
achievements  would  have  a  hollow  ring 
unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
obvious  threat  emerging  to  Israel's  very 
.survival  and  to  America's  own  true  In- 
terests in  the  Near  East.  I  submit  that 
it  is  definitely  contrary  to  our  interest  to 
censure  Israel  for  milltantly  defending 
herself  against  Soviet-armed,  pro-Com- 
munist collaborators. 

Radio  Cairo  is  bragging  that  now  that 
France  is  being  evicted  from  Algeria, 
sra.soned  Algerian  guerrillas  and  troops 
can  be  unleashed  for  a  new  Moslem  as- 
sault on  Israel.  Twelve  new  Arab  Inde- 
pendent nations  have  emerged.  I  can- 
not understand  the  greed  with  which 
they  would  deny  to  Israel  a  similar  right 
to  exist  on  her  own  tiny  territory  If 
their  designs  on  Israel  do  not  constitute 
imperialism,  I  do  not  know  what  docs. 

Are  we  to  appease  Arab  imperialism? 
Mr.  Frederick  O  E>utton,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  wrote  me  on  April  30  seek- 
\n^.  in  effect,  to  Justify  the  fiow  of  Soviet 
arms  to  Syria.  In  a  rather  amazing 
reference,  he  whitewashed  the  Syrian- 
Soviet  arms  deals  by  stating  that  I  must 
be  aware  of  what  he  termed  "the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  become  a 
major  .supplier  of  arms  in  the  Near  East." 
This  being  the  case,  he  .said,  "certain  of 
the  Arab  States  have  secured  the  bulk 
of  their  military  equipment  from  other 
sources  ■ 

Now  this  is  a  ridiculous  situation.  The 
United  States  is  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  Jordan,  and  we  also  find  US 
arms  In  the  arsenals  of  Lebanon.  Jordan. 
Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Soviet  arms 
are  piled  high  in  the  arsenals  and  air- 
ports of  Syria.  Egypt,  and  other  Arab 
States  Yet  to  this  very  day,  Washing- 
ton authorities  continue  to  deny  military 
assistance  to  Israel  to  defend  herself 
against  the  forces,  armed  by  both  Amer- 
ica and  Russia,  who  openly  announce 
dedication  to  Israel's  destruction  by 
force  of  arms. 

Arab  goals  are  being  realized  in  Al- 
geria and  elsewhere.  The  time  has  come 
for  an  Arab  alliance  for  progress"  which 
we  should  generously  support.  But  I 
fear  that,  instead,  we  are  witnessing  an 
Arab  "alhance  for  aggression"  which  we 
mu.st  strongly  oppose.  No  U.S.  funds 
should  go  to  a  nation  that  uses  her  as- 
sets for  purcha.se  of  Russian  arms. 

I  submit  that  this  project  for  giving 
huge  new  sum.s  to  Egypt  be  studied  care- 
fully at  all  levels  We  are  also  entitled 
to  know  If  the  State  Department  In- 
tends to  justify  Arab  importation  of 
Russian  arms  while  condemning  Israel 
for  defending  herself  against  attacks  by 
troops  u-sing  such  Russian  arms. 

Mr.  Dutton.  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Department.  ha.s  also  advised  me — and 
I  quote — that — 

shijvild  hoatllltlcs  recur  In  the  region,  we 
are  convinced  the  aggrieved  party  should 
t.ike  full  advantage  of  the  United  Nations 
peace-keeping  Insirumentalltlea  so  readily 
available  In  the  area. 
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With  all  respect  to  the  distinguished 
policymakers  of  the  State  Department, 
how  in  Heaven's  name  can  Israel  take — 
eis  Mr  Dutton  said — ^"full  advantage  of 
the  United  Nations  peace-keeping  In- 
strumentalities"? We  Just  witnessed 
the  tragic  si>ectacle  on  April  9  when  the 
United  States,  for  misguided  notions  of 
expediency,  Joined  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  big  powers  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  against  Israel,  a  besieged 
small  country  that  valiantly  sought  to 
defend  herself. 

I  wish  Mr.  Dutton  or  Mr.  Rusk  or 
someone  would  explain  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  lot  of  doubletalk. 

Today  would  be  an  empty  occasion  if 
we  did  not  note  that  the  Israelis  are 
concerned  about  developments  in  Amer- 
ican policy  affecting  the  Near  East.  The 
Israeli  Amuassador  has  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem for  specisd  consultations  alcmg 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Israeli  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
our  faithful  friends  worried  to  death  on 
the  occasion  of  their  anniversary. 

I  believe  that  Israel  Is  entitled  to 
more  than  a  lot  of  ellche-rldden  phrases 
from  the  State  Department. 

If  this  observance  of  the  14th  anni- 
versary of  a  friendly  and  free  nation 
Is  to  have  any  meaning,  let  us  resolve 
here  today  to  make  known  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  Israel's  rights  and  our  de- 
votion to  Israel's  survival. 

We  can  do  this  by  making  mandatory 
the  provision  In  the  pending  mutual 
security  bill,  as  spoinsored  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  me,  to  sever  aid  to  Arab  States 
or  any  other  nation  that  discriminates 
against  American  citizens  on  a  basis  of 
religion  or  ethnic  origin. 

We  can  do  this  by  telling  the  Israelis 
that  despite  the  recent  error  of  our 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  and 
despite  the  disquieting  reports  about 
massive  handouts  to  an  aggressive  and 
despotic  Egypt,  the  people  of  America 
have  not  forgotten  Israel — nor  has  our 
Congress,  as  Indicated  by  the  many  dis- 
tinguished Members  today  In  their 
remarks. 

Let  us  today  renew  our  determination 
to  stand  by  our  ally  and  friend.  We  must 
do  this  In  our  own  national  Interest,  as 
well  as  to  keep  the  faith  of  a  true  friend. 
Israel -American  understanding  and  ties 
are  to  our  mutual  advantage.  And  let 
us  soberly  remember,  and  remind  the 
Department  of  State,  that  Israel  is  the 
only  nation  In  the  world  which.  meiuu;ed 
by  Soviet -equipped  forces,  turned  to  the 
United  States  to  ;oln  our  military  as- 
sistance program,  to  defend  herself 
against  communL-on  and  aggression, 
only  to  be  rejected  by  us. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  further 
point  along  the  road  to  absurdity  by  co- 
sponsoring  a  United  Nations  resolution 
condemning  Israel  for  actively  defend- 
ing herself  against  attacks  by  Soviet- 
trained  forces  using  Soviet-made  arms. 

This  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  serve 
a  truly  useful  purpose  If  we  reflect  on 
these  problems  and  resolve  to  embark  on 
courses  of  action  that  will  insiu'e  the 
future  of  healthy  Israel-American  re- 
lations. 

If  this  Is  done,  and  done  at  once,  I 
am  confident  that  errors  will  be  cor- 


rected and  new  paths  fovmd  so  that  we 
can  in  good  conscience  anticipate  the 
15th  aruilversary  of  Israel. 


WESTERN  TTJiTNOIS  CITIZENS 
DEEPLY  CONCERNED  OVER  BILL 
TO  GIVE  PRESIDENT  TARIFF- 
CUTTING  AUTHORITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlky]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  to  be  de- 
cided In  this  session  of  the  Congress  Is 
the  administration  request  for  broad 
authority  to  cut  tariffs,  and  to  retrain 
manpower  and  subsidize  industry  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  cuts. 

The  proposal  is  complicated,  and  it 
raises  many  questions.  How  will  it 
affect  the  jobs.  Income  and  security  of 
American  citizens  and  business  firms? 
Where  do  we  start  and  where  do  we 
stop  In  attempting  to  adjust  for  hard- 
ship caiised  Individuals  and  business 
firms? 

One  thing  is  certain:  Whatever  is  done 
by  Congress  this  year  Is  apt  to  estab- 
lish policy  for  years  to  come.  Therefore, 
it  is  extremely  Important  that  this  year's 
decision  be  right. 

On  a  question  such  as  this — affecting 
as  It  does  the  welfare  of  every  citizen — 
it  Is  Important  that  all  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Yet,  relatively  few  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  all  citizens  of 
the  20th  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois, with  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
I  have  contacted  industrialists,  business 
and  labor  leaders,  farm  leaders,  other 
community  leaders,  and  many  private 
citizens.  This  has  been  done  by  means 
of  personal  correspondence,  through  my 
annual  questionnaire  on  public  issues 
mailed  throughout  the  district,  and 
finally,  through  a  series  of  Informal  pub- 
lic hearings  held  during  the  Easter  week 
recess  In  Qulncy,  Jacksonville,  Spring- 
field, and  Macomb. 

The  response  through  the  mail  and  at 
the  informal  hearings  has  been  gratify- 
ing, and  it  shows  that  folks  back  home 
are  deeply  Interested  and  well  informed 
on  the  implications  of  this  complicated 
proposal. 

The  information  compiled  Includes 
transcripts  of  statements  made  at  the 
hearings,  several  hundred  personal  let- 
ters, and  a  statement  of  the  vote  cast  on 
my  questionnaire  survey.  This  informa- 
tion is  being  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  now 
has  the  trade  proposal  (H.R.  9900)  un- 
der consideration,  and  to  my  other  col- 
leagues. 

In  this  address,  I  present  a  brief  simi- 
mary  of  thoughts  expressed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  20th  District  through  letters 
and  by  means  of  personal  discussion  at 
the  public  hearings  with  more  than  200 
people. 

The  UJS.  Department  of  Commerce 
indicates   that  nationally  our   country 


enjoys  "a  substantial  surplus  In  its  mer- 
chandise trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world"  and  notes  that  over  $58  million 
in  manufactured  goods  and  nearly  $75 
million  in  agricultural  products  were 
shipped  abroad  during  the  1960  business 
year,  and  the  1960-61  crop  year. 

These  figures  are  substantial  but  still 
impersonal  and  devoid  of  the  human  ele- 
ment which  is  so  Important  In  giving 
proper  balance  and  direction  to  all  poli- 
cies in  this  great  Republic. 

This  report  Is  more  intimate  than  sta- 
tistical, because  It  presents  the  words 
of  the  citizens  themselves — words  which 
are  remarkably  clear,  i>enetrating,  and 
perceRtive. 

QUXSnONNAIRS   STTBVKT 

Part  of  the  questionnaires  mailed  to 
my  constituents  this  year  included  this 
question :  "Do  you  favor  Increased  Presi- 
dential   authority    to    reduce    tariffs?" 

The  answer,  to  date,  yes  374,  no  893. 

COREXSPONOENCK   SUKVKl 

Through  newspaper  articles  and  per- 
sonal letters,  I  invited  the  public  to 
answer  these  questions:  "How  does 
foreign  trade  presently  affect  your 
community?  Would  you  expect  this 
situation  to  change  substantisJly  if  the 
administration's  proposal  is  adopted? 
If  so,  in  what  way  and  to  what  degree?" 

Here  are  typical  responses: 

Ashland:  Wlllard  Evans,  Ashland 
Farmers'  Elevator: 

I  do  not  believe  in  one-man  government, 
but  if  one  man  could  negotiate  a  trade 
agreement  we  might  have  better  relationa 
and  reach  agreements  faster  than  if  we 
waited  for  Congress. 

Auburn:  Joseph  Michelich,  Jr.,  pub- 
lisher. Auburn  Citizen: 
Lower  tariffs  are  needed. 

Carlinville:  Wayne  I.  Overbey,  presi- 
dent, Macoupin  County  Farm  Bureau: 

We  would  rather  have  the  Congress  be 
responsible  for  any  lowering  of  tariffs. 

Girard:  C.  E.  Conry,  president.  Inter- 
national Vermiculite: 

We  must  be  able  to  trade  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  survive.  Adjustment  by  the 
executive  and  then  some  congressional  veto 
might  work. 

Hambiu-g:  Merle  L.  Vamer: 

The  greatest  danger  I  can  see  is  vesting 
too  much  power  in  one  man. 

JerseyviUe:  Martin  F.  Walsh,  presi- 
dent, Jersey  County  Farm  Bureau: 

The  extension.  Improvement  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  would  aid  farmers. 

Mendon:  Wajme  Garrett,  village  board 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Dispatch - 
Times: 

Pree  International  trade  Is  an  end  goal 
that  we  should  be  working  for.  Trade  can- 
not long  exist  unless  beneficial  to  both  par- 
ticipants, so  I  feel  we  would  ultimately 
benefit  although  we  wotild  no  doubt  feel 
some  shocks.  Trade  barriers  ultimately 
breed  wars. 

Harold  Mealifl,  farm  bureau  leader 
and  farmer: 

We  should  be  free  to  negotiate  with  these 
[Common  Market]  countries  to  prevent  loss 
of  exports.    The  $320  million  in  agricultural 
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•xporta  from  lUlnola  la  equal  to  ta.OTO  of 
Mtklaa  from  every  nilnoU  farm.  Here  In  the 
90th  DUtrlct.  H.BOO  wortli  of  agricultural 
jyroduet*  were  exported  per  commercial  farm 
In  1040.  Tb«  overall  picture  of  free  trade 
U  good  but  Individual  Industries  may  suffer. 

Auffusta:  K.  D.  Hamilton,  livestock 
dealer  : 

I  feel  that  Mr  Kennedy  la  far  too  Impul- 
sive and  Inexperienced  to  be  trusted  wltb 
anything  so  vital  to  our  economy  and  well- 
belng  as  our  tariffs. 

Coatsburg:  Village  Board  President 
Ray  G.  Gray  and  VUlage  Clerk  Albert 
Shanholtzer : 

In  our  opinion  protective  tariffs  have  pro- 
vided the  high  standards  of  living  we  now 
enjoy  by  screening  slave-labor  products  so 
they  do  not  compete  with  American-made 
goods  on  the  basis  of  price. 

Macomb:  G.  B.  Mangle,  resident  man- 
ager. American  Thermos  Products  Co. : 

Tariffs  are  not  protective  device*.  Rather. 
they  are  the  only  way  available  to  equalize 
the  differing  costs  of  production. 

E.  K.  Kaelke.  executive  vice  president. 
Haeger  Potteries: 

Should  the  tariff  be  lowered  considerably 
more,  there  Is  every  Indication  that  our  in- 
dustry Is  bound  to  suffer  even  mere  than 
It  has  In  the  past. 

J.  G.  Everhart.  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Illinois  Edison  Porcelain: 

War  destruction  and  rebuilding  through 
foreign  aid  by  the  United  States  has  created 
In  Japan  and  European  countries  manufac- 
ttning  facilities  for  almost  all  types  of 
products  that  are  more  efficient  and  more 
automated  than  comparable  US  plants.  I 
believe  that  the  ceramic  Industry  can  only 
lose  by  the  lowering  of  tariffs. 

Lewis  A.  Randolph,  editor.  Daily 
Journal: 

I  think  he  |  the  President  |  has  one-world 
delusions,  and  I  fear  that  he  would  be 
traded  out  of  the  country's  shirt  If  he  were 
given  the  authority  he  aslts. 

Winchester:  Mayor  Horace  M.  Walms- 
ley: 

I  do  approve  giving  the  President  author- 
ity to  raise  or  lower  tariffs. 

Mount  Sterling:  Mrs.  Sid  Landfleld, 
newspaper  columnist: 

Brown  County*  main  crops  are  sciy- 
beans.  wheat,  and  com.  I^)r  the  1900-61 
fiscal  year  more  than  40  percent  of  the  na- 
tional soybean  crop  and  almost  50  percent 
of  the  wheat  crop  were  exported.  So  we  can 
conclude  that  without  foreign  trade,  our  two 
biggest  cash  crops  would  be  In  a  bad  way. 
I  would  estimate  that  In  no  way  would  the 
President's  tariff  program  hurt  our  county, 
while  In  many  ways  it  would  directly  benefit 
us. 

Chambersburg :  Lfw  W.  Cummings. 
farmer: 

I  feel  that  Congress  should  grant  aumclent 
authority  to  the  President  to  permit  effective 
negotlaUon  for  some  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
the  elimination  of  other  trade  restrictions. 
I   think  Congress  should  hold  some  strings. 

Bluff  Springs:    Donald   Bins,  faimer: 
The    situation    would    very    likely    change 
very  decidedly  for  the  worse  if  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  Is  not  adopted. 

Bluffs:  J.  A.  Knoeppel.  mayor: 
Slnos    tb«    administration   la  preparing    a 
program  to  aid  firms  and  workers  that  Im- 
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ports  hurt.  It  would  seem  that  net  beneficial 
results  of  lower  duties  are  very  doubtful. 

Basco:  Scott  Gordon,  president.  Han- 
cock County  Farm  Bureau: 

Since  1  (>ut  of  0  acres  goes  Into  export. 
It  seems  to  me  we  must  continue  to  expand 
oar  export  trade  If  new  trade  agreements 
were  made.  It  could  help  a  great  deal. 

Carthage: 

Harold  M.  Lentz.  president,  Carthage 
College : 

There  ou?ht  to  be  an  equality  of  tariffs 
whereby  the  United  States  has  the  same  rate 
for  any  one  foreign  country  as  that  partic- 
ular country  has  for  our  goods.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  protect  labor  against  their 
constantly  Increased  demands  for  higher 
wages  by  building  high  tariff  walls 

Mayor  E.  R  Rogers : 

In  the  light  of  Europe's  Common  Market. 
I  think  the  administration  should  be  given 
power  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

Beardstown:  K  K   Kays- 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress  re'uiin 
all  Its  powers. 

Barry:  Problemii  of  dfmocracy  class. 
Barry  High  School: 

We  definitely  feel  that  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  are  necessary  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  United  btates. 

Springfield: 

Robert  C  Lanphier,  Jr  .  vice  president. 
Sangamo  Electric: 

Beyond  the  potenthU  effect  on  this  In- 
dustry, we  question  the  wisdom  of  giving  the 
executive  branch  such  broad  powers  We 
also  feel  that  the  proposed  subsidies  and  aids 
for  Injured  companies  and  unemployed 
workers  are  contrary  tu  the  history  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  We  respectfully  suggest  that  Con- 
gress retain  control  of  tariffs,  and  due  recog- 
nition be  given  to  substantial  differences  in 
labor  costs. 


dustry  could  have  serious  Impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  great  Stats. 

Qulncy: 
maker: 


Mrs.  Jayne  H.  Smith.  home- 


Ross  LoughmiJler: 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
tratlon. 


ith  the  admlnls- 


Melvin  Skelton.  president.  Sangamon 
County  Farm  Bureau: 

Expanded  foreign  markets  must  be  part  of 
our  aim  If  we  are  to  maintain  farm  Income 
Authority  to  lower  tariffs  should  be  coupled 
with  direction  to  make  other  countries  give 
us  corresponding  consideration. 

Walter  E.  Wagner,  executive  manager. 
Springfield  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry : 

Some  80  percent  of  our  total  Industrial 
employment  Is  affected  by  foreign  trade,  as 
are  most  or  all  of  our  retailers  and  whole- 
salers. 

Ray  H.  Neisewander.  Capitol  Wood 
Works: 

We  need  more  world  business  but  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  our  ctjst  of  pro- 
ducing It  Is  not  labor  aiune.  Our  biggest 
enemy,  and  be  well  assured  a  definite  cancer. 
Is  unrealistic,  high  and  unequal  taxes. 

Les  Sander,  executive  vice  president. 
Automotive  Trade  Association; 

In  1900  we  sold  the  Common  Market  176 
million  of  autos  but  we  bought  back  tAOd 
million  worth,  almost  an  8  to  1  ratio. 

J.  Fred  Welsh,  superintendent.  Inter- 
national Shoe  Co. : 

Any  lessening  of  the  presently  Inadequate 
tariff  protection  to  the  shoe  and  leather  in- 


The  whole  subject  of  trade  today  Is  too  big 
to  let  s«:tlonallsm  enter  into  the  dlsctiaslons. 
I  feel  that  all  readjustment  allowances  and 
financial  assistance  to  relocats  workers 
should  be  closely  scruUnlzed  to  avoid  adding 
monstmus  numbers  to  our  relief  rolls.  Let 
me  say  that  I  favor  wholeheartedly  almost 
all  of  the  provisions  In  the  President's  Trade 
Aft 

Charles  H.  Merideth.  executive  vice 
president,  Industrial  Association  of 
Quincy : 

Local  Indusuies  sell  their  products  in  9« 
foreign  counuies.  and  Import  dlrsctly  or  In- 
directly raw  mater UU  and  .ngredienu  from 
3fl  foreign  countries.  We  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  under  the  control  and 
Jurisdiction  of  Congress  If  we  Are  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  free  trade.  It  must  eliminate 
any  concept  of  government  subsidies  to  those 
indusuies  that  cannot  survive  In  a  free  trade 
economy.  No  subsidies  should  be  approved, 
either  by  Congress  or  at  the  discretion  of 
the  executive  level,  since  they  may  be  too 
great  a  temptation  to  be  kept  from  the  field 
of  political  favoritism  Free  trade  wUI  also 
nr»ean  that  the  U  8  Ooremment  policy  of 
foreign  aid  will  need  to  be  adjusted  now  that 
we  have  assisted  In  rebuilding  the  economy 
of  many  of  our  competitive  countries  In 
keeping  with  the  principles  of  our  American 
free  enterprise  system,  our  position  Is  In 
complete  support  of  any  framework  of  legU- 
latlnn  which  Incnrp<jratc8  In  It  the  basic 
prtnclples  of  free  trade 

Ruth  S.  Seiz.  treasurer.  Local  5007 
Communications  Workers  of  America: 

The  thing  for  our  Industrialists,  govern- 
ment and  labor  leaders  to  recognize.  Is  that 
we  must  train  labor  In  other  countries  to 
demand  Increased  standards  of  living  In 
their  countries  as  lebor  has  done  In  our 
country 

John  T  Madden.  Federation  of 
Teachers : 

[Tariff]  rates  are  not  easily  and  quickly 
changed  through  legUlatlon.  as  you  are 
aware  I  believe  the  administration's  pro- 
I><)SAl  to  be  a  likely  and  sensible  way  of  deal- 
lr\g  with  the  projected  situation. 

Hardin;  C.  C  Campbell,  publisher 
Calhoun  News; 

It  doesn't  seem  like  cc.mmensense  busi- 
ness, because  foreign  countries  cant  afford 
Ui  buy  our  product*  at  our  prices  which  must 
Include  the  extremely  high  labor  production 
cr*tB  The  bill  would  give  too  much  un- 
limited power  to  the  executive  branch. 

IKFOSMAL    fUBLlc    HEASINOS 

Altogether,  about  250  people  partici- 
pated in  public  hearings  at  Jacksonville. 
Quincy,  Springfield,  and  Macomb.  Here 
are  typical  comments,  together  with  the 
names  of  tho.se  participating: 

A.  E.  Jones,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national division,  Gardner -Denver  Co., 
Quincy.  a  veteran  of  15  years  In  the 
field  of  international  trade,  cut  to  the 
heart  of  this  proposal  when  he  stated: 

Groups  of  pe<jple  In  different  enterprises 
are  bound  to  be  Injured  by  a  tariff  bill  of  this 
nature  Others  are  bound  to  be  helped. 
When  It  Is  all  over  It's  a  question  of  what 
Is  best  for  the  United  States,  not  what  Is 
best  for  Joe  or  Jim  or  Sam. 
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He  continued: 

The  price  advantage  is  one  of  our  most 
difficult  obstacles  to  cambst.  The  cost  of 
raw  materials  (to  our  competitors  oversees] 
In  most  Instances  U  substantially  lesa,  labor 
prices  are  considerably  less,  although  labor  In 
Europe  Is  currently  on  the  Increase.  How- 
ever, European  productivity  Is  not  as  high 
as  In  the  United  States. 

Asked  about  the  question  of  congres- 
sional versus  Presidential  authority,  Mr. 
Jones  gave  as  his  own  personal  view  that 
he  would  rather  Uie  trade  bill  not  pass  if 
it  means  Con«res.s  losiivg  authority  over 
tariffs. 

Wayne  Garrett,  Mendon  newspaper 
publisher,  said: 

I  think  the  prlntrlple  of  free  trade  should 
be  expanded  at  evury  opportunity  possible. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  Presidential  authority,  but 
I  don't  feel  I'm  In  a  position  to  be  afraid. 
I  feel  one-man  au'Jiorlty  might  be  against 
our  traditions,  but  we  need  effective  action. 

Mrs.  Clarence  McClymonds  presented 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Quincy  League  of 
Women  Voters: 

We  are  for  liberalised  trade,  with  trade 
barriers  systematically  reduced,  and  ao  we 
are  very  pleased  wlt.h  the  proposed  authority 
for  &0-percent  reduction  and  the  elimination 
of  those  under  5  percent,  and  would  like  to 
see  our  companies  have  the  best  possible 
chance  to  compete  overseas.  We  live  In  a 
predominately  farming  community,  and  the 
Common  Market  Is  one  place  where  we  can 
seU  our  farm  products  and  not  have  to  give 
them  away.  We  :ire  generaUy  for  a  very 
limited  kind  of  ass  stance  [to  affected  work- 
ers and  Industries]    such  as  Is  In  this  blU. 

Prof.  Frank  W  Naggi,  of  Quincy  Col- 
lege, viewed  ttie  problem  from  an 
economist's  standpoint : 

People  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Inter- 
national trade  Is  a  two-way  track.  Unless 
we  buy  from  them,  they  cannot  buy  from 
us.  Unless  we  buy  from  them,  we  don't  give 
them   an   opportunity    to   help   themselves. 

Others  partlc.patlng  Included  Mrs. 
William  A.  Brown.  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Kidney.  Mrs.  Gordon  Sedlacek.  Hubert 
Sharrow.  Mrs.  John  W.  8ml tt},  David 
Slocum.  David  A.  Chllders,  Mrs.  Don 
Dorsey.  Harold  J.  Meallff,  Harrison 
Jones,  and  a  group  of  students  from 
Quincy  High  School. 

MACOMB 

Dr.  McLaughlin  said  he  was  "seriously 
disturbed"  over  the  President  getting 
too  much  power. 

Vernal  Brown,  a  director  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  and  a  Vermont, 
111.,  farmer,  said: 

In  the  Common  Market  a  group  of  coun- 
tries are  trying  to  nuike  a  little  United 
States,  and  this  Is  to  be  desired.  I  think 
we  have  to  realize  the  executive  branch  needs 
to  have  some  power — not  as  broad  as  this 
bin  would  give,  however — so  we  can  hold 
onto  our  cash  markets  for  wheat  and  barley 
In  these  countries.  Tariffs  are  not  all  we 
need  to  be  concerned  with.  If  a  country 
seU  up  certain  restrictions  against  us.  It 
may  not  set  them  up  against  our  neighbors. 
We  need  to  watch  aU  types  of  trade  restric- 
tions, not  just  tariffs. 

Don  Morgan,  farm  Implement  dealer, 
asked: 

Is  there  the  posslbUlty  that  the  United 
States  cannot  compete  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket due  to  unrealistic  value  placed  on  our 
labor?  The  wages  we  pay  would  make  It 
difficult  because  the  Common  Market  can 
acquire  cheaper  labor. 


Mr.  Hamilton  observed: 

We  could  go  ^  the  Common  Market  on  an 
agricultural  bnsls  and  be  all  right. 

But  as  to  manufactured  Items,  he 
added: 

Merely  by  lowering  tariffs  we  have  no 
guarantee  of  achieving  our  goals.  Why 
should  we  give  the  President  these  powers 
when  we  are  not  sure  It  wlU  work? 

Claude  O.  Tarleton  commented: 

We  produce  a  lot.  but  Is  anything  being 
done  to  make  us  an  Importing  state?  People 
would  be  glad  to  buy  products  If  they  are 
able  to  buy  them   cheaper. 

Mrs.  Dewey  Ewing  expressed  support 
for  the  sections  of  the  bill  providing  re- 
training of  manpower  and  aid  to  In- 
dustries. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  however,  most  of 
those  present  favored  striking  these  sec- 
Uons  of  the  bilL 

J.  G.  Everhart.  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Illinois  Edison  Co., 
maniifacturer  of  porcelain  insulators, 
stated: 

Tariff  reductions  for  high-voltage  Insula- 
tors wlU  most  certainly  cause  Increased 
economic  problems  for  an  industry  essential 
to  this  country,  an  Industry  which  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  beset  with  serious  prob- 
lems. 

He  added : 

The  old  authority  (Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act)  could  be  Improved,  and  I  would 
favor  Its  retention.  We  should  be  required 
to  compete  and  not  be  protected  by  a  high 
tariff  fence.  Any  tariff  arrangements  should 
be  predicated  on  wages  plus  fringe  benefits. 
Costs  here  are  substantially  higher  than  our 
foreign  friends  pay. 

Among  those  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  Macomb  were  citizens  from 
Adams,  McDonough.  Hancock,  and 
Schuyler  Counties  including: 

Richard  Smith.  Blandinsville;  John  C. 
Stoneking,  Dr.  John  S.  McVickar,  Gene 
McCoy,  Roman  Purdum,  John  Sander- 
son, Howard  Sparlin,  George  F.  Long- 
acre,  David  Cary,  Jerry  Roessler,  Dwlght 
M.  Dunbar,  Dr.  Richard  Glbbs.  Claude 
Tarelton.  Don  Morgan.  Sheriff  Virgil 
Payne.  Mrs.  Dewey  Ewing.  and  J.  G. 
Everhart,  Macomb;  S.  R.  Gordon  and 
Mrs.  Leon  LeMalre.  Basco;  Fred  Hamp- 
ton. Blanche  L.  Martin.  C.  G.  Foltz,  and 
Paul  Waylord.  Colchester;  Ron  Utter, 
Coatsburg;  Paul  B.  Campbell,  Carthage; 
Vernal  Brown.  Vermont;  Don  Kessler, 
Bushnell;  Richard  K.  Peningtan.  In- 
dustry; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Asbury,  Ham- 
ilton. 

JACKSOIfvnXX 

Participating  were  citizens  from  Cass, 
Jersey,  Greene,  and  Morgan  Coimties. 

Edward  L.  C.  Carls.  Arenzville.  presi- 
dent of  the  Cass  County  Farm  Bureau, 
said: 

I  doubt  the  advisability  of  the  Federal 
Government  embarking  on  a  new  policy  to 
help  industry  adjust  to  meet  conditions 
forced  by  trade  policies. 

John  B.  Martin.  Jacksonville,  said: 

The  President  could  act  faster  on  trade 
problems  than  Congress,  and  thus  meeting 
changing  conditions. 

He  also  ^x>ke  In  behalf  of  the  man- 
power training  and  industry  subsidies. 
He  said  this  would  be  very  similar  in  ef- 
fect to  protective  tariffs  and  more 
straightforward. 


Mrs.  Ed  McCurdy,  Jacksonville,  also 
expressed  support  for  these  provisions. 

On  a  show  of  hands.  14  opposed  the 
manpower  retraining  and  industry  sub- 
sidy sections,  with  6  for.  If  these 
sections  were  removed,  eight  said  they 
would  support  the  bill,  and  seven  were 
opposed.  Several  did  not  express  an 
opinion  on  either  question. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Thompson.  Jacksonville, 
noted  the  high  cost  of  storing  surplus 
grain,  and  expressed  hope  that  lower 
tariffs  would  reduce  this  expense. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Mantle,  Murrayvllle.  said: 

We  should  think  In  terms  of  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  the  producer  In  considering 
trade  policy. 

She  pointed  to  the  possibility  that  con- 
sumers might  find  their  dollars  going 
further  If  tariffs  are  reduced. 

Those  participating  Included  Kermeth 
Engle.  Virginia;  G.  Ray  Pierce,  Jersey- 
ville;  Warren  L.  Stork,  Edward  L.  C. 
Carls,  Arenzville;  Wilbert  Engelke, 
Granite  City;  Raoul  Soomre,  J.  O.  Cain, 
J.  Thomas  Mandeville,  Francis  Maloney, 
Mrs.  John  Agger,  Mrs.  Hugh  Beggs.  John 
W.  Chambers,  George  A.  Trull.  Dale  E. 
Millis.  Lonnie  Rabjohns,  Jacksonville: 
Lew  W.  Cummings.  Chambersburg; 
Terry  Flatt,  R.  H,  Voorhees,  G.  Ray 
Pierce,  Jerseyville;  Glenn  Herdaerger, 
Bluff  Springs. 

SPBINGraCLD 

Bernard  J.  Bowlen.  Peoria,  represent- 
ing Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  said: 

We  are  not  asking  for  special  privilege. 
We  need,  simply,  more  freedom  to  compete  In 
world  markets  with  Illlnols-bullt  products. 

He  noted  that  Illinois,  second-rank- 
ing export  State  in  the  Nation,  was  only 
some  $9  million  behind  New  York: 

With  a  little  less  foreign-government  Im- 
port control  or  lower  tarlfis  In  one  or  two 
countries,  we  [Caterpillar  itself]  could  have 
pulled  Illinois  to  the  top.  Last  year.  46 
percent  of  our  total  sales  went  to  foreign 
countries. 

He  said  at  least  one-third  of  Caterpil- 
lar's employees  "owe  their  jobs  to  foreign 
markets. 

He  also  explained: 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  is  among  the  top 
two  or  three  exporters  of  goods  frcan  the 
United  States.  Since  most  at  the  company's 
foreign  sales  are  supplied  from  this  country, 
we  have  estimated  that  about  12.000  of  our 
31,000  employees  work  for  foreign  customers. 

The  Agricultural  Price  Agreement,  which 
the  Comnunon  Market  members  achieved  on 
January  14,  will  progressively  limit  the  U.S. 
opportunity  to  sell  some  agriculture  com- 
modities In  markets  which  are  now  very  sig- 
nificant. We  will  continue  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  sell  soybeans;  but  feed  grains, 
poultry  and  livestock  will  face  almost  com- 
plete exclusion  In  the  foreseeable  futiire  If 
present  plans  are  not  substantlaUy  modified. 

Poultay  serves  as  an  Interesting  example. 
In  1958  we  shipped  about  17  million  pounds 
of  poultry  to  Germany.  Today,  the  Ger- 
man market  Is  taking  about  10  times  that 
amount.  A  tariff  change  Is  m  prospect  In 
July,  however,  under  which  an  equalleatlon 
fee  may  be  imposed  which  would  caxise  the 
price  of  the  U.S.  product  to  equal  that  pro- 
duced In  the  Common  Market.  Profeesor 
Paarlberg.  of  Purdue  University,  who  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  and  Food 
for  Peace  Coordinator  In  the  Blsenhower  ad- 
ministration. In  supporting  the  trade  expan- 
sion bill  declared  that  we  must  insist  that 
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Eiiropean  marketa  be  kept  open  to  our  farm 
producte. 

He  oontenda  ttiat  wbiie  the  Common  Mar- 
ket necotlatora  are  tougH  bargalnera,  tbelr 
people  are  going  to  fletnand  the  products 
from  our  blcbly  efficient  American  agricul- 
ture. This  will  give  U^.  repreeentatlves 
•ome  opportunity  to  atrlve  for  favorable 
treatment,  but  our  negotiating  team  must 
also  be  free  to  make  some  conceaelons  aa 
provided  in  the  trade  expanalon  bill 

Aa  we  know  from  the  principle  of  speciali- 
zation, both  the  Europeans  and  ourselves 
will  be  better  off  If  each  produces  what  It 
Is  best  suited  to  and  trade  Is  allowed  tu  oc- 
cur freely 

J.  Pred  Welsh,  of  International  Shoe 
Co.  said: 

There  are  a  total  of  54  shoe  factories  In 
the  State  of  DUnots  and  any  lessening  of 
the  presently  Inadequate  tariff  protection 
to  the  shoe  and  leather  Industry  cuuld  have 
serious  Impact  on  the  economic  health  of 
our  great  State  Leather  shoe  Imports  have 
Increased  234  5  percent  since  1957 — from  11 
million  pairs  In  1957  to  36  8  mlUlon  pairs 
In  10«1. 

While  Imports  have  been  Increasing,  our 
exports  have  dropped  from  4.4  million  pairs 
In  1957  to  3  million  pairs  In  19«1 

For  every  10  million  pairs  of  leather  foot- 
wear produced,  there  are  Jobs  for  4.100  work- 
ers In  shoe  manufacturing,  and  another 
estimated  1.400  in  the  supplying  trades,  or 
5.600  Jobs  In  all  Since  1956  alone.  15.000 
Jobs  have  been  lost  In  the  leather  shoe  and 
supplying  lndu.strles  By  the  end  of  1965. 
another  22,000  Jobs  will  have  been  sacrinced 
In  the  leather  shoe  and  supplying  Industries 
This  Is  at  current  tariff  levels. 

US.  tariffs  are  among  the  lowest  In  the 
world.  For  shoes.  VS.  dutlea  average  12  6 
percent  on  all  shoes  Imported  from  all  coun- 
tries. Foreign  tariffs  plus  taxes  loaded  on 
exported  US  shoes  range  up  to  as  high  as 
63  percent  of  landed  cost.  This  Is  certainly 
a  poor  example  of  how  foreign  nations  have 
lived  up  to  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements 

Melvin  Skelton.  president  of  Sanga- 
mon County  Farm  Bureau,  said 

Of  particular  Importance  Is  the  trade 
through  normal  commercial  channels,  with- 
out Oovernment  aid  The  largest  area  of 
this  trade  is  in  free  Europe,  and  so  It  would 
seem  Important  to  do  everything  possible 
to  encourage  this  Western  European  coun- 
tries were  the  only  areas  where  our  agri- 
cultural exports  decreased  last  year,  and 
we  think  that  this  emphasizes  the  Im- 
portance of  Increased  efforts  here 

If  the  goal  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket Is  self-Bufflclency  In  agriculture,  agri- 
culture here  would  be  seriously  affected 

Government  setting  artificial  prices  at  a 
high  level  on  grain,  either  here  or  in  other 
countries,  throws  production  out  of  balance 
In  relation  to  poeslble  ImporU.  This  arti- 
ficial stimulation  of  prices  In  Western  Europe 
by  various  support  and  Import  control  meth- 
ods may  reduce  our  exports  to  this  area 
further  We  feel  that  this  should  be  taken 
Into  oontlderatlon  fully  In  negotiations  here 
If  these  measures  indicate  a  continual  shift 
U)ward  less  agricultural  imporU  from  the 
United  States,  our  ability  to  enter  Into  trade 
negotiations  promptly  would  appear  to  be 
necessary 

Participating  at  Springfield  were 
Robert  F  Davis.  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry;  J.  Fred  Welsh.  In- 
ternational Shoe  Co.;  Bernard  J.  Bowlen. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.;  Herbert  Klyn- 
stra.  Karl  Kreis.  Melvin  Skelton,  and 
Robert  E.  Shepherd.  Farm  Bureau :  Jack 
Tharp,  Illinois  Telephone  Association: 
Jack  Hoskins.  WICS  television. 


SUM  MAST 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  hearings  and  corre- 
sponded with  me  on  the  subject,  tended 
to  favor  a  greater  degree  of  free  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  clear  majority 
objected  to  delegation  of  too  much  au- 
thority to  the  executive,  preferring  a 
simple  extension  of  existing  authority 
to  a  new  program  which  would  reduce 
the  influence  of  Congress  in  setting 
tariffs. 

Time  and  again,  and  in  strongest 
terms.  Illinois  citizens  warned  against 
the  increasing  trend  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Similar  objection  was  expressed  to  the 
manpower  retraining  and  industry  sub- 
sidies provided  in  H  R  9900  Even  those 
advocating  these  provisions  suggested 
that  terminal  dates  be  set  to  insure  that 
they  will  not  create  another  permanent 
drs^in  on  the  Federal  Treasury  Others 
noted  the  possibility  of  political  favorit- 
ism in  deciding  where  subsidies  and  re- 
training money  is  spent 

A  Macomb  industrialist  whose  firm 
might  he  severely  hurt  by  further  tanfif 
cuts,  said  bluntly : 

We  might  aa  well  be  washed  out  in  one 
bio*-,   as  to  pr'/ang  the  agony  by  subsidies 

Citizens  are  concerned  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  tariff  cutting  may  mean 
simply  turning  to  a  different  set  of  tools 
for  controlling  trade—  for  example,  car- 
tels, quotas,  equalization  taxes — rather 
than  moving  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
free  trade 

It  was  fe!t  that  little  would  be  gained 
by  tariff  reduction  if  other  means  of 
trade  ngging  are  adopted.  If  author- 
ity to  cut  tariff  is  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  must  insure  that  internal 
marketing  arrangements  will  not  nullify 
advantages  gained  by  tariff  reduction 

As  trade  cannot  be  a  one-way  street, 
neither  can  free  trade  be  a  one-way 
street  If  tariff  concessions  are  made 
by  the  United  States,  we  have  a  right 
to  protection  against  new  forms  of  eco- 
nomic discrimination  being  instituted  in 
their  place. 

The  question  is  complex  probably  the 
most  complex  question  this  body  will 
consider  this  session  Whether  the  de- 
cision is  "Yes"  or  "No."  elements  of  our 
economy  will  suffer  In  the  long  run  we 
must  consider  not  what  is  best  for  Joe 
or  Jim  or  Sam.  or  anyone  else,  but  what 
is  best  for  the  United  States 

Citizens  in  west-central  Illinois  rate 
constitutional  principles  more  important 
than  the  economic  threat  posed  by  the 
Common  Market.  They  fear  excessive 
presidential  power  more  than  the  ad- 
verse trade  .situation  which  might  result 
from  failure  to  cut  tariff  barriers  fa.st 
enough 

Much  as  they  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  move  toward  a  greater  de- 
gree of  free  trade,  they  would  like  even 
more  to  see  Congress  keep  firm  control 
of  tariffs 

My  survey  indicates  they  would  re- 
ject the  President's  trade  proposal.  H  R 
9900.  unless  sections  are  inserted  to  as- 
sure frequent  congressional  review  of 
tariff   cutting,   and   unless    the   sections 


on   manpower    retraining   and   industry 
subsidies  are  deleted. 

Mr  MASON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Representative  Paul  Pikd- 
LEY.  for  making  available  to  the  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress  the  results  of  the  can- 
vass he  has  made  in  his  congressional 
district  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962 

At  a  time  when  this  bill  is  receiving  so 
much  favorable  publicity  by  the  adminis- 
tration, it  is  heartening  to  receive  some 
firmed -up  convictions  from  the  grass- 
roots Furthermore.  the  sentiments 
found  in  the  20th  district  can  also  be 
found  m  the  15lh  and.  I  daresay,  In  the 
districts  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks  Mr.  Mason,  now 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Is  one  of 
the  best-informed  members  in  the  field 
of  trade  policy. 

It  IS  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr  John  W  Byrnes 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Thank 
you 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  very  helpful  to  me 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
data  and  opinion  provided  In  this  ad- 
dress. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  Congress  In 
conducting  this  survey,  and  in  holding 
informal  hearings  in  his  home  district 
on  the  proposal  for  new  tariff-cutting 
authonty  for  the  President. 

This  shows  Mr  Findley's  deep  desire 
to  determine  the  attitude  of  his  con- 
stituents on  this  far-reaching  bill,  and 
IS  in  the  finest  tradition  of  representa- 
tive government 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  and  especially  so 
because  of  his  position  as  second-rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  policy  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


REPLY  TO  DR    BUNCHES  SPEECH 

Mr  PIRNIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr  McIntireI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and   include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McINTIRE  Mr  Speaker.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  two  clippings  of  news  items  dated 
May  8.  which  report  a  speech  by  the 
Honorable  Ralph  Bunche.  a  top  spokes- 
man for  the  present  administration. 

In  his  statement.  Dr  Bunche  has  ob- 
viously made  charges  against  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  organizations  of  women 
in  America,  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  calling  its  members 
addlepated  May  I  say  that  use  of  the 
great  privileges  we  have  In  a  free  society 
is  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly     I  do  not  question  the  right  of 
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Dr.  Bunche  to  express  his  feelings.  I 
do.  however,  feel  that  his  remarks  were 
most  unjust,  intemperate,  and  wholly  In- 
appropriate. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  Dr.  Bunche 
has  no  patience  with  American  citizens 
who  disagree  with  his  views  and  that 
such  Americans  should  be  subject  to 
public  ridicule.  This  is  very  disturbing, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Ken- 
nedy is  not  in  accord  with  such  tactics 
of  ridicule  and  will  promptly  comment  on 
the  unwarranted  remarks  of  one  of  his 
close  associates. 

The  attached  clippings  are  taken  from 
the  May  8  issues  of  the  New  Yoiic  Times 
and  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Portland, 
Maine: 

I  From   the   New  York  Times,  May   8,   1962] 
BiNrHK    UPBSAroa   U.N.   DrraAcroBs — Scores 

BmCHERS,  DAR,  AND  REDS  AT  UAW  PaRLET 

(By  Damon  Btatson) 

Ati-antic  CrrT,  May  7. — I>r.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche  excoriated  today  both  rlghtwlng  and 
leftwlng  extremists  who,  he  charged,  are  at- 
tempting to  undermine  support  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  a  strong  defense  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  achievements,  the  Under  Secretary 
f  jr  Special  PollUcal  AHalra  said  the  United 
Nations  was  In  trouble  but  expressed  faith 
that  It  would  continue  as  the  "only  peace 
Insurance"  for  the  world. 

He  spoke  at  the  convention  here  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  critical  of  what  he  called 
Conununlfit  efforts  to  harm  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  he  made  an  even  nxore  scathing 
attack  on  extremists  of  the  right  who  he  s&ld 
might  be  having  aome  success  In  spreading 
confusion  and  misleading  people  about  the 
International  organization. 

"The  critics  of  the  extreme  right,  of  course, 
and  also  the  extreme  left."  he  said,  "seize 
upon  the  Imperfections  of  the  United  Nations 
and  distort  them  to  an  outrageous  degree. 
But  the  United  Nations  is  not  dismayed  by 
these  misrepresentations;  It  understands  well 
the  African  proverb  that  corn  cannot  expect 
Justice  In  a  court  whose  Judges  are  chickens. 

"The  rightist  detractors  are  the  know- 
nothings,  such  as  the  John  Blrchera,  | Wil- 
liam) Buckley  and  his  National  Review, 
Soldiers  of  the  Cross,  those  muddled  and 
addlepated  ladles  of  the  DAR  [Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution]  and  other  lunatic- 
fringe  groups." 

CrXES    CHARGES    Of    RIGHT 

The  extremists  of  the  right.  Dr.  Bunche 
s.ud.  charge  that  the  United  Nations  has 
done  nothing,  settled  no  political  questions 
and  only  Intensified  international  tension. 
They  say.  he  continued,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  a  Communist  plot,  controlled  by 
Communists  and  used  as  a  sounding  board 
lot  Communist  propaganda. 

The  Communists  for  their  part,  he  said, 
charge  that  the  United  Nations  Is  captive  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Western  lmp>erlal- 
Ism. 

"Someone  has  to  be  wrong,  obviously," 
Dr  Bunche  said.  "The  DAR  ladles  see  the 
U  N  as  a  Trojan  horse  In  the  United  States 
:ind  declare  that  the  United  States  should 
get  out  of  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  out  of  the 
United  States.  You  know.  I'm  not  at  all 
unhappy  at  my  Inability  to  claim  any  an- 
ci-stry   in  coounon   with   those  dear  ladles." 

Dr.  Bunche  said  the  United  Nations  was 
not  attempting  to  maintain  "a  sewing  cir- 
cle" or  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  traditional 
diplomacy.  He  said  it  was  not  world  gov- 
ernment and  did  not  aspire  to  be  world 
government. 

Its  role,  he  said.  Is  that  of  back-stopping 
Slates.     It  Is  ready,  he  said,  to  step  In  to 


avert  conflict  when  traditional  bilateral  ef- 
forts to  settle  disputes  fall. 

In  listing  the  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations,  he  cited  what  he  called  the  un- 
spectacular pnrograms  of  technical  assistance, 
capital  development,  and  aid  in  dealing  with 
problenu  of  health,  housing,  literacy,  child 
welfare,  labor  standards  and  development 
of  Industry. 

CIVOL  RIGHTS  PLEA 

Dr.  Bunche  also  made  a  strong  plea  for 
further  progress  In  assvu-lng  civil  rights  for 
Negroes.  He  said  there  was  still  a  long 
way  to  go  before  Negro  citizens  had  anything 
approaching  eqiiallty. 

He  spoke  out  sharply  against  the  recent 
sending  of  Negroes  north  by  bus  from  New 
Orleans,  with  free  one-way  tickets. 

"There  are  slckmlnded  people  amongst 
us  still."  he  said,  "who  Just  cannot  bear 
even  the  thought  ol  change  and  progress." 

Convention  delegates  approved  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  diversion  of  the  Interest  and 
dividend  returns  on  the  union's  $40  million 
strike  fund  to  a  new  International  labor 
defense  fund.  The  plan  had  been  approved 
by  the  union's  executive  IXMird  last  week. 
The  vote  today  was  better  than  2  to  1 . 

The  money,  expected  to  total  more  than 
$1,500,000  a  year,  will  be  used  to  assist  the 
worldwide  effort  of  the  free  labor  movement 
to  establish  minimum  fair  labor  standards 
and  to  improve  the  health,  education,  and 
general  welfare  of  workers  throughout  the 
world. 

Delegates  also  adopted  resolutions  support- 
ing medical  care  for  the  aged  through  social 
security;  calling  upon  the  President  to  Issue 
an  Executive  order  to  end  discrimination 
in  federally  supported  housing  and  urging 
Congress  to  enact  further  clvU  rights  safe- 
guards; backing  the  principle  of  interna- 
tional fair  labor  standards,  and  commend- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  administration's 
trade  expansion  bill  but  suggesting  that  it 
be  amended  to  Increase  financial  assistance 
to  workers  adversely  affected. 
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(From  the  Portland   (Maine)    Press  Herald. 
May  8.  1962] 

Bunche  Hrrs  Addlepated  DAR  Ladies  as  Foes 
OF  UJi. 

Atlantic  Citt,  NJ. — Ralph  J.  Blanche, 
Monday  called  for  renewed  backing  of  the 
United  Nations  against  amounting  attacks 
from  what  he  termed  know-nothing  "luna- 
tic fringe"  groups  of  the  rlghtwlng. 

Bunche  singled  out  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  the  "muddled,  addlepated  ladles"  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for 
special  criticism  in  a  speech  at  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Convention.  He  accused  them 
and  other  "extremists"  on  the  left  and  right 
of  distorting  minor  U.N.  imperfections  and 
ignoring  Its  record  of  preserving  peace  In  the 
Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 

Th*  Negro  diplomat  drew  2,800  delegates 
when  he  ridiculed  the  DAR's  contention  that 
United  Nation's  Is  a  Trojan-horse  threat  to 
America's  security. 

"I'm  not  at  ail  unhappy  at  my  inability  to 
claim  any  common  ancestry  with  these  dear 
ladles,"  he  said. 

He  also  described  Editor  William  Buckley 
of  the  National  Review  and  Soldiers  of  the 
Cross  as  rlghtwlng  detractors  of  the  United 
Nations  who  are  having  some  success  with 
"misleading"  assaults. 

"Now  the  Communist  propagandists  must 
admire  and  even  envy  the  lack  of  conscience 
and  shame  with  which  our  homegrown  rlght> 
wingers  do  violence  to  the  truth,"  Btinche 
said. 

The  Communists,  he  said,  have  l>een  calling 
the  United  Nations  a  captive  of  Western  im- 
perialists even  while  U.S.  critics  say  It  i» 
Communist  controlled. 


Despite  the  attacks,  be  said,  the  organi- 
zation is  stronger  today  than  ew  before  in 
its  16-yeax  history.  Bunche  said  he  doubts 
that  the  United  Nations  will  collapse  laecauae 
of  the  current  financial  crisis  triggered  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations 
to  pay  special  assessments  for  emergency 
operations.  But,  he  said,  It  could  fail 
tiirough  "moral  bankruptcy"  \t  it  Tllnchas 
from  taking  necessary  actloni  Just  because 
big  powers  may  t>e  displeased. 

The  UAW  Convention  approved  a  wide- 
ranging  civil  rights  resolution  calling  on 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  requiring  desegrega- 
tion next  fall  of  2,000  schools  that  stin  re- 
fuse to  admit  Negroes. 

It  acted  after  Bunche  warned  that 
"dangerous  complacency"  toward  dvll  rights 
is  extremely  costly  to  the  United  States  at 
home  and  abroad. 

"There  is  a  long  way  to  go.  in  North  as 
well  as  South,  before  the  Negro  citizen 
achieves  anything  approaching  equality  in 
our  country,"  he  said. 

The  UAW  resolution  also  urged  President 
Kennedy  to  sign  an  Executive  order  aboUali- 
Ing  discrimination  in  federally  aided  hous- 
ing and  education.  It  said  Kennedy's  dvU 
rights  program  has  not  gone  far  enough  even 
though  progress  has  been  made. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  HAROLD 
BROWNING  AS  VICE  PRESIEffiNT, 
UNIVERSITY    OP    RHODE    ISLAND 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Focartt]  may 
extend  his  ronarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  statement  coficeming  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Harold  Browning  as 
vice  president  of  the  Unlvertty  of  Rhode 
Island : 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  position  of  vice  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  I  wish  to  join 
his  many  friends  in  education  and  other 
citizens  in  Rhode  Island  and  throughout 
the  United  States  in  extending  congrat- 
ulations to  Dr.  Harold  Browning  now 
entering  upon  a  well-deserved  retire- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  express  apreciation  for  his 
many  contributions  to  American  educa- 
tion and  for  his  long  and  constructijbre 
leadership  in  the  public  affairs  of  Rhode 
Island. 

As  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  as  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  for  many  years,  he  has  been  a 
part  of  the  university's  growth  and  de- 
velopment which  have  made  it  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  institutions  of  high- 
er education. 

His  vision  and  broad  conception  of 
education  needed  by  young  people  and 
adults  have  brought  favorable  recog- 
nition to  him  as  an  outstanding  educa- 
tional leader  and  to  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  he  has  served  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

Dr.  Browning  can  take  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  the  role  he  has  played  in 
helping  to  strengthen  the  educational 
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proffranu  of  our  State  university  through 
the  years.  Since  he  came  to  the  univer- 
sity In  1930  he  has  been  successively  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  deiiartinent  of 
botany,  acting  dean  of  men,  and  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and, 
since  1942.  the  university  vice  president. 
His  leadership  has  been  evident  in  the 
university's  growth  in  physical  size, 
student  enrollment,  and  number  of 
graduates,  in  expansion  of  its  curriculum 
ofTerings,  and  In  Its  rise  in  State  and 
national  educational  stature. 

In  relationships  with  his  fellow  work- 
ers he  has  earned  their  high  esteem.  In- 
tegrity has  been  the  hallmark  of  his  day- 
to-day  associations.  Faculty  members 
express  deeply  held  feelings  about  his 
fairness,  his  concern  for  human  values, 
his  patience,  and  his  genial  good  humor 
that  made  life  about  him  pleasant  and 
challenging. 

Dr.  Browning  served  with  distinction 
both  State  and  national  organizations  in 
the  sciences  and  education,  and  during 
World  War  I  with  the  U.S.  Navy  Hi.s 
work  on  the  Governor's  committee  on 
educational  television,  with  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  veterans'  guidance 
center,  and  his  active  participation  in 
such  organizations  as  the  Botanical  Soci- 
ety of  America,  the  American  As.sociatum 
of  University  Professors,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advsmcement  of  Sci- 
ence, the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
Instruction  are  indicative  of  the  breadth 
of  his  professional  and  intellectual  in- 
terests and  a  measure  of  his  deep  Lntere.st 
in  his  fellow  men  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  individual  and  our 
society. 

I  would  not  wish  to  overlook  his  recent 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  helping  to  advance  programs  of 
education  for  the  aging  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  His  good  work  in  Rhode 
Island  spearheaded  planning  of  similar 
programs  throughout  the  New  England 
area.  His  concern  for  the  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  talents  and  abilities  of  older 
persons  In  education  and  community 
services  has  registered  heavily  on  Amer- 
ican thinking  about  positive  approaches 
to  the  problems  and  challenges  of  agmg 
in  our  Nation. 

To  the  many  testimonials  and  honors 
he  has  already  received  as  an  educational 
administrator  and  statesman,  I  am  per- 
sonally honored  to  record  these  few- 
words  of  gratitude  for  his  notable  career 
devoted  to  science  and  education  and  all 
that  they  signify  for  the  generations  of 
today  and  those  of  tomorrow  A  fond 
salute  to  Dr.  Browning  and  much  hap- 
piness in  the  years  ahead. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  LAW 
LOOPHOLE 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend  his   remarks  at  this  point   in   the 

HE'  ORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from   Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day   introducing    legislation    to   close    a 


legal  loophole  in  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way law  which  is  now  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  about  $35  million  annually  to  the 
highway  construction  program.  I  am 
concerned  by  the  prospect  that  the  an- 
nual loss  will  become  much  laruer  if  the 
loophole  IS  not  closed 

Since  1934  the  FVderal  Government 
has  supported  the  principle  that  special 
taxes  levied  on  hi"hway  users  .should  be 
dedicated  to  liiahway  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  The  Fed- 
eral-Aid HiKhway  Act  of  1956  c.stabli.-,tu-d 
a  hiK'hway  trust  fund,  supported  by 
taxes  related  to  highway  u.sai;e  and  dod- 
icat(\'l  exclusively  to  the  Fe<ipral-aid 
his'hway  program  On  a  number  of  oc- 
casions since.  Concress  has  rejected 
proposals  to  use  the  trust  fund  for 
purf)oses  other  than  the  Federal-aid 
hiijhway  program 

Nevertheless,  a  substantial  diversion 
occur.s.  throut:h  State  and  l(x:al  taxes  on 
construction  contracts,  gross  rwripts  of 
highway  contractors,  and  sale.s  taxes  on 
materials  u.sed  m  the  construction  of 
hiy.hways  The  contractor,  of  course, 
adds  the  amount  which  he  is  taxed  to 
his  bid  price  Therefore,  the  impact  of 
the  tax  falls  upon  the  State  and  Federal 
CJovernment.s  In  the  ca.se  of  an  inter- 
state system  project.  90  percent  of  the 
tax  IS  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  Highway  Tru.st  F^ind.  In  the 
case  of  a  project  on  a  FVderal-aid  pri- 
mary or  secondary  hichway.  half  of  the 
tax  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Nationally,  these  sales  taxes  and  spe- 
cial taxes  on  highway  contractors 
amount  to  about  $27  million  per  year 
on  Interstate  contracts  and  about  $2"2 
million  per  year  on  other  Federal-aid 
contracts  The  total  of  those  taxes  on 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  is 
about  $49  million  annually,  of  which 
some  $35  million  Is  paid,  ultimately,  from 
tlie  Highway  Trust  Fund 

While  the  present  rate  of  lo.ss  is  seri- 
ous, we  can  expect  that  the  situation  will 
become  more  serious  if  Congress  con- 
tinues to  condone  it.  For  instance,  only 
11  States  now  levy  taxes  on  construction 
contracts,  and  in  some  of  these  States 
the  rate  is  very  low  Only  about  $3  4 
million  per  year  is  withdrawn  from  high- 
way construction  by  this  type  of  tax 
But  the  potential  is  there— one  State 
levies  a  tax  of  3.5  percent  If  this  rate 
prevailed  in  all  the  States,  the  total 
take  from  this  t>pe  of  tax  would  amount 
to  more  than  $100  million  in  a  years 
time.  And,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  State  from  levying  a  tax  of  4 
percent,  10  percent  or  20  percent 

The  cost  of  highway  construction  is  in- 
crea.sed  by  the  amount  of  these  taxes, 
and.  since  the  amount  of  availaole  funds 
IS  limited,  we  will  find,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  will 
buy   a   les.ser   amount  of  roads. 

My  bill  would  not  attempt  to  restrict 
States  and  localities  from  levying  such 
taxes  as  they  deem  suitable  It  would 
simply  prohibit  the  payment  of  any  part 
of  these  diversionary  taxes  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Thus  the  bill  would  serve  to  implement 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Trust 
Fund  be  used  solely  for  Federal-aid 
highway  construction. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.   Hansen    'at   the   request  of  Mr 
ALBERT',   for   Wednesday.  May  9,   1962, 
Thursday.  May  10.  1962.  and  Friday.  May 
11.  1962.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  JoEisoN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AiBfRr'.  for  Wednesday,  May  9,  1962. 
Thursday.  May  10.  19G2,  and  Friday.  May 
11,  l'J62.  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr  CX'NNiNGHAM  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hali.kck  > .  bt-pinnm.;  today.  May  9. 
through  May  14.  on  account  of  official* 
buoine.ss. 

Mr  Hail  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LECK'.  for  perio<l  beginning  May  11.  1962. 
and  extending  through  May  29,  1962, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


1962 


SPKCIAI.  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
addre.s.s  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered.  Wius  granted  to: 

Mr  FiNDi.EY.  for  60  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  statements  of  other  Members. 

Mr  F^NDLEv,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row Thursday.  May  10.  1962,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
statements  of  other  Members. 

Mr  GuBSER,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  10.  1962 

Mr  F'EicHAN  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mattheu  .s  ' .  for  1  hour,  on  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RrroRi)  or  to  revi.se  and  extenJ  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  O  Neill  and  to  include  extraneous 
rnattrr 

Mr    Anfu.so 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  PiRNiE'  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  Glenn 

Mr    Alc.er. 

Mr  Fiso. 

Mr  Barry  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Clnmncham. 

Mr  Kearns 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Matthews'  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter   > 

Mr    Macdonald. 

Mr  Nix 

Mr  Rostenkowskj. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr      MATTHEWS      Mr.     Speaker,     I 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
lat  5  o  clock  and  28  minutes  pjn. )  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. May  10.  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

204.3  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the   United  States   transmitting  propt)»ed 
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amendment*  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Involving  increasfla  In  the  amount*  of 
$1.S17,000  (or  the  Federal  CommunlcatlonB 
Ck>mmlBSlon  and  •3,899.100  for  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  401);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3044.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled, 
"A  bill  to  repeal  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
procurement  of  advertising  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3046  A  letter  from  the  Military  Chaplains 
AssoclaUon  of  the  U.8A.,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  1961  of 
the  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
U  S  A  .  pursuant  to  Public  Law  81-793;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  n.S 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Tariff  Commission's  Investigation  con- 
cerning mercury  which  the  Commission 
made  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  306, 
87th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  O'NHLX.:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  631.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  10195.  a  bUl  to  validate  pay- 
ments of  certain  special  station  per  diem 
allowances  and  certain  basic  allowances  for 
quarters  made  In  good  faith  to  commis- 
sioned olBcers  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1667).  Re- 
ferred  to   the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  632.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  11231,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  303  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (37  n.S.C.  253).  to  In- 
crease the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  of 
memt>ers  of  the  uniformed  services  and  to 
make  permanent  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  App.  t7.S.C.  3301 
et  seq  ) .  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1668).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  THORNBERRY  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  633.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HS..  11257,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 815  (article  15)  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonjudicial  punishment, 
and  for  other  pur(X)6es:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1669).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  634.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R  11261.  a  bill  to  authorize  an 
adequate  White  House  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No    1670).     Referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BAILEY: 

HR  11665.  A  bill  to  revise  the  formula 
fnr  apportioning  cash  assistance  funds 
among  the  States  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR  11666  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
recognition  of  the  historical  Importance  of 
St  Augustine's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  In  relation  to  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park;  to  the 
Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HH.  11667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  of  June  37,  1963, 
regarding  the  naturalisation  of  persons 
residing  in  American  Samoa  or  Swain's  Is- 
land who  serve  In  the  armed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  11668.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964 
to  provide  additional  Insurance  for  postal 
field  service  employees  stationed  at  airports; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 

HR.  11669.  A   bin    to    amend   the    law  re- 
lating to  pay  for  postal  employees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 

H.R.  11670.  A  bill  to  postpone  by  3  months 
the  date  on  or  before  which  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  Its  study  and  In- 
vestigation pursuant  to  section  19(d)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

H.R.  11671.  A    bill    authorizing    modifica- 
tion of  the   project  for  navigation   at  Noyo 
River  and  Harbor.  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOULDER: 

H.R.  11673.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  conclusive  pre- 
Btimptlon  of  service  connection  In  the  case 
of  the  death  of  certain  veterans  who  have 
suffered  from  service-connected  total  dis- 
abilities for  15  or  more  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  11673.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SCRANTON: 

HR.  11674.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Urban  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  WALTER  (by  request) : 

H.R.  11675.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4204 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  conditional  release  of  prisoners  who  are 
aliens  subject  to  deportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 

an.  11676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries   In  the  southern   portion  of  the 
Stete   of   California;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

HJl.  11677.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commot^e  and  to  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of 
any  such  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  AYRES: 

HJl.  11678.  A  bill  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Ohio,  Eastern  Division,  holding 
coxirt  at  Akron,  Ohio;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  11679.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23,  United 

States    Code,    to    prohibit    participation    of 

Federal-aid   funds  in  certain  State  or  local 

taxes;    to   the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJl.  1 1680.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
provide  a  program  to  Improve  school  library 
resources  needed  for  teaching  and  learning; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  11681.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Capitol 
Hill  Historical  Park  and  to  provide  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  its  historic 


character,  dignity,  and  environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 

HJl.  11682.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  poUcy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  476.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  CongreM  as  to  the 
American  Indian  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  11683.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Victor 
Lu    Hsung   Yen;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
HR.  11684.  A   bUl   for   the  relief   of   Jette 
Lee  LueUen;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  11685.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Puller,  UJS.  Marine  Corps 
(retired) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
HJl.  11686.  A   bni   for   the   relief   of   John 
Pull,    Mrs.    Salote   Pull,    Sharon   Pull,   Anna 
PuU,  and  Benjamin  PuU;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  11687.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Claudlo 
Dragonetti;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJl.  11688.  A   bUl  for   the  relief   of   Ulchl 
Kayahara;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.R.  11689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Puller,  VJS.  Marine  Corps 
(retired);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii. 

341.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  authorizing  the  development  of  a  world's 
fair  In  Philadelphia  in  1976,  to  commemo- 
rate the  200th  birthday  of  our  country,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


Wednesday,  May  9,  1962 

^  The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  J. 
HicKEY,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  fathers'  Crod,  as  at  another  day's 
beginning  we  bow  at  this  altar  of  prayer, 
we  would  lift  our  perspective  with  a  sense 
of  towering,  eternal  verities  and  values. 
We  would  bring  our  hearts  and  hands, 
soiled  with  the  world's  uncleanness,  to 
the  holiness  that  shames  our  un worthi- 
ness, and  yet  which  with  patient  love  for- 
gives our  transgressions. 
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We  confess  that  in  this  world,  so 
geouned  with  beauty,  olten  instead  of 
feasting  our  eyes  on  the  radiance  of 
life — the  gkMry  that  shines  in  a  leafy 
tree,  in  the  tint  of  the  tiniest  flower. 
in  the  hapi>y  face  of  an  innocent  child — 
and  instead  of  rejoicing  in  it  as  a  sacra- 
ment, we  have  sunk  back  into  the  com- 
plainings of  our  narrow,  blinded  souls. 

In  the  midst  of  a  turbulent  social 
order  which  stiU  crucifies  its  prophets, 
give  us  ears  to  hear  not  Just  the  strident 
shouts  of  the  noisy  streets,  but  also  the 
still  voice  heard  only  in  the  inner  cham- 
ber of  an  uncorrupted  conscience. 

In  the  Redeemer'^  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letUr: 

us.   SCKATC. 

PiMtDorr  no  nuptmt. 
Wathtngton.  DC .  May  9,  1992 
To  the  Benate: 

Setng  temporully  sbaent  from  tlM  8«tuiu. 
I  sppotBt  Ron  J.  J  HicKrr.  •  Btruktor  from 
th0  gtat*  of  Wromlng,  to  p«ifoim  tb*  dutle* 
of  th»  Chair  during  my  sbMnc*. 

Cast    Katdcm. 
Pretident  pro  tempore 

Mr  HICKEY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
AS  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAHsratD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  8,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEaTT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Wymber- 
Icy  DeR.  Coerr.  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Uruguay,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation-s 


JAMES    M.    NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR   VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P»resident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
maining before  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  be  divided  equally  between  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
SBLLl  and  the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LACK   OF   INFORMATION    ON 
FOREIGN    POLICY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr  President- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  GolowaterI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  U^m- 
pore.  The  S<'nator  from  Arizona  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minute.s. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  loader. 

Mr.  Presidc^nt,  to  say  the  least,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  today  con- 
cermng  the  administration's  policies  on 
foreign  affairs  and  related  Issues,  such 
as  disarmament.  The  American  people 
are  In  the  dark:  and  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  that  even  the  members  of  the 
President's  own  political  party  are  not 
kept  fully  informed  about  the  Intentions 
of  our  Government  on  questions  such 
as  disarmament.  Berlin,  and  the  future 
plans  for  continued  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere. 

For  example,  several  weeks  ago  I  read 
to  the  Senate-  a  Umted  Press  Interna- 
tional dispatch  from  Geneva,  which 
sUted: 

Th«  Unlt«d  StatM  will  submit  to  the 
Ocnera  DUannianent  Conference  a  plan  call- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  national  armlea 
within  0  years  and  their  replacement  by  a 
United  Nation*  force 

But  when  I  questioned  Members  of 
the  majority  on  this  possibility,  nobody 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  it.  Our 
esteemed  majority  leader.  Senator 
M.\wsri£LD,  said.  "I  know  nothing  about 
this  story."  Chairman  Fvlbricht.  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said,  "I 
have  not  had  any  previous  notice  of  any 
such  disarmament  agreement.  '  Sen- 
ator Sparkican  said  the  plan  was  "un- 
thinkable ";  and  Chairman  Russell,  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  said, 
"This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of 
such  a  suggestion  by  an  official  of  the 
Government.'' 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Priisidenfs  own  party  in  the 
Senate  apparently  had  ne"»er  heard  of 
this  disarmament  plan.  Yet.  only  2 
weeks  later,  ite  plan  nobody  had  heard 
of  was  officially  presented  at  Geneva  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  It  set^ms 
fair  to  assume  that  the  plan  was  draft4.'d 
and  presented  without  prior  con-sulta- 
tlon  with  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
despite  the  plans  grave  importance  to 
our  national  survival. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  use  much 
more  public  confidence  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  poicy.  But  I  suggest  this  is 
not  possible  il  the  administration  per- 
sists in  its  pol.cy  of  keeping  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  in  the  dark 
on  what  course  it  plans  to  follow,  until 
that  policy  ha.'  been  unveiled  for  the  en- 
tire world.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about 
this  official  secrecy  in  which  the  admin- 
istration wraps  its  plans,  whether  they 
pertain  to  disarmament,  Berlin,  or  some 
other  policy  affecting  our  national  in- 
terest. In  thi.s  connection.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  by  Murrey  Marder. 
published  in  the  May  7  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  newspaper  which  seems  to 
have  excellent  pipelines  along  the  New 


Frontier  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  Marder  wrote: 

Virtually  no  Member  of  Congress  pnsscssf 
adequate  information  to  engage  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  serious  substantlre  debate  on 
It*   foreign   policy      But   the  Nation  Itaelf  la 

(ifteu  the  U>ser  for  lack  of  effective.  Informed 
dialog 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  rec- 
ognized for  2  additional  minutea. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  another  recent  ar- 
ticle, one  written  by  R.  H.  Shackford. 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Dally 
News  of  May  8.  we  are  told  that  the  mall 
reaching  the  State  Department  rereaLi 
that  the  American  people  are  In  great 
Ignorance  about  the  Nation's  forrlgn 
policy.  The  article  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  place  to  begin  correcting  miccon- 
ceptions  about  American  foreign  policy 
is.  not  overseas,  but  right  here  at  bome. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  do  a  great  deal  to 
clarify  its  policies  by  cutting  the  veil  of 
secrecy  which  leads  the  Washington  Post 
to  conclude  that  no  Member  of  this 
body,  whose  job  it  is  to  advise  and  con- 
sent on  matters  of  foreign  policy,  has 
enough  information  to  engage  the  ad- 
ministration in  serious  debate.  As  the 
Post  says,  'the  Nation  itself  is  often  the 
loser"  in  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  two  articles  to 
which  I  referred,  and  also  a  speech  which 
I  delivered  on  May  8,  1962.  before  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  m  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  addre.ss  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  7.   1M3| 
Hi'sK.  Othzwls  Rcplt  to  Carries — •No  Win" 

Attacks  on  Foarics  Policy   Bcinq  Coun- 

TTMKa  BT  AiJ.%«INtSTKATIO.V 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 
Quletlv.  but  systematically,  the  Kennedy 
aUminisirailon  is  lighting  a  ring  of  back- 
fires to  keep  political  headwinds  from 
spreading  "no  wm"  attacks  on  Its  foreign 
p<;llcles  into  the  coming  corigresBl<jnal  cam- 
paign 

This  has  all  the  earm-vks  of  the  "ounce  of 
prevemion  •  schtjol  <jf  p«iluics  that  President 
Kennedy  practices  to  the  hilt  It  ts  more  a 
prtxluct  of  precaution  than  alarm 

During  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  covmterofTenslve  by  administra- 
tion sp<^>kesn-.en  In  major  and  minor  apeaches 
around  the  Nation  against  the  "no-wln" 
attnck.s 

Hearings  made  public  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  showed  Secretary  of 
State  Husk,  Impersonally  but  deliberately, 
counttrlng  "no  win'  charges  aimed  at  the 
adminlsLrutUm  by  critics  like  Senators  SrmoM 
TinRMOND.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
BAaav  CiOLDWATta.  Republican,  of  Arizona. 
Sometimes  It  seenu  to  me,"  aald  Ruak, 
that   strne  of   lhi>se   who   talk  about   a  'no 
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win'  policy  want  to  participate  in  a  hydro- 
gen war." 

What  critics  Beem  to  be  advocating.  Rusk 
said.  Is  either  that  the  Unlt«d  States  quit 
the  world  scene  and  leave  the  Initiative  to 
the  CommunUta,  or  Launch  a  thermonuclear 
war.  Rusk  said  he  has  seen  no  "careful 
articulation  of  alternative  policies"  by  theae 
critics. 

The  Secretary  said  the  record  shows  that 
since  1945  the  United  States  has  had  a  bi- 
partisan winning  policy  which  shows  "steady 
progress." 

Similarly,  State  Department  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council  Chairman  Walt  W.  Roatow  told 
the  National  Convention  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  M:nneapolla  on  Thursday, 
"It  is  sometimes  at^ked  if  our  policy  la  a 
no-wln  policy." 

"We  stand  ready  to  fight  to  the  limit  to 
defend  the  vital  intereeta  of  the  free  world." 
said  Roetow.  "but  we  are  not  looking  for  a 
military  climax  to  this  blatorle  atruggle  be- 
tween the  West  and  tbe  Conuntmlat  bloc. 

'It  will  not  be  a  Tletory  of  tbe  United 
btatee  over  tbe  Soviet  Union,"  be  contlniMd. 
"It  will  be  a  victory  of  men  and  nattona 
that  aim  to  stand  up  etralgbt,  ovtr  tbe  forces 
that  wish  to  entrap  and  to  exploit  Uielr 
revolutionary  aeptratione." 

Altbougb  tbe  "no  win"  attacks  originate 
In  tbe  political  right  wing  of  both  parties, 
there  were  atraw-ln-the-wlnd  hints  last 
week  that  they  omld  spread  into  the 
broader  "soft  on  communism"  attack  that 
has  plagued  Denuxm^ta  in  many  elections. 

On  Wedneaday.  three  Republican  Senators, 
HuoH  SooTT.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Kmrnwrm  B.  Kxamia.  Republican,  of  New 
York,  and  Jacoa  K.  Javrra,  Republican,  of 
New  York.  Issued  a  flurry  of  wamlngi  atxnit 
current  policy  in  the  Berlin  criala. 

Scott  lamented.  "It  Is  a  pity  that  Congress 
has  no  knowledge  of  whether  we  are.  or  are 
not,  about  to  make  C3stly  conceaalons  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Vj  East  Germany. "  He 
urged  congressional  hearings  to  leam  the 
views  of  Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  President  Ken- 
nedy's outgoing  advlf«r  in  West  Berlin. 

Javtts  deplored  the  "seeming  lash  on  our 
backs  *  *  *  to  force  us  to  make  an  agree- 
ment on  Berlin  with  the  Russians." 

KxATHfo  warned  that  the  biggest  step 
backward  we  could  poaslbly  take  would  be 
to  give  the  East  Germans  any  kind  of  say 
whatsoever  over  acceaa  to  West  Berlin." 

KcATDvo's  remarkii  illiutrated,  uninten- 
tionally, the  huge  advantage  the  administra- 
tion holds  In  countering  attacks  on  Its  for- 
eign policy. 

Virtually  no  Member  of  Congress  possesses 
adequate  information  to  engage  the  execu- 
tive branch  In  serloUs.  substantive  debate 
on  Its  foreign  policy  But  the  Nation  Itaelf 
Is  often  the  loeer  fc*  lack  of  effective,  in- 
formed dialog. 

During  the  Kennedy  administration,  there 
have  been  two  or  three  occasions  when  a 
substantive  debate  saemed  possible,  notably 
over  the  abortive  Cuban  invasion  a  year  ago, 
and,  earlier  this  year,  in  the  U.N.  bond  Is- 
sue Congo  dispute. 

In  the  first  Instance.  Prealdent  Kennedy's 
adroit  political  footwork  headed  off  any  na- 
tional inquiry.  In  the  second,  a  turn  to- 
ward unity  In  the  Congo  helped  mufBe 
dissent. 

Administration  policymakers  privately 
acknowledge  that  a  turn  for  the  worse  on 
any  of  a  half-dozen  foreign  fronts  between 
now  and  the  congressonal  elections  could 
reverse  the  easy  time  the  administration  has 
had  in  domestic  reaction  to  its  overaea 
policies. 

This,  plus  the  normal  political  desire  to 
checkmate  critics,  explains  the  administra- 
tion's tactic  of  maintaining  an  active  verbal 
aklrmlsh  line  against  the  oppoeltlon. 


(Prom  the  Waahington  Dally  News,  May  8. 
1063] 

Lack  or  UNOxasTANDiifa  OvmwHXLicnfo — 
Man.  RxvKAi^  Ionorahck  Ovxa  VS.  Foa- 
noM  POUCT 

(By  R.  H.  Shackford) 

The  State  Depcu-tment  receives  thousands 
of  letters  annually  from  Americans  disclos- 
ing similar  and  lees  excusable  ignorance 
about  the  United  States  and  Its  foreign 
policy  than  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy found  among  students  abroad. 

On  hla  return  from  a  "round-the-world 
trip,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  was  "overwhelmed" 
by  the  lack  of  understanding  and  misin- 
formation about  the  United  States  in  Japan, 
Indonesia,  and  other  areas  he  visited. 

But  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  could 
tell  him  that  the  place  to  start  correcting 
these  misconceptions — especially  about 
American  foreign  policy — is  at  home.  The 
dally  mall  at  the  SUte  Department  testifies 
to  that. 

In  one  recent  week,  18,000  letters  Inquired 
about  various  aspects  of  foreign  poUcj.  That 
was  a  peak  week,  with  many  questions  about 
nuclear  testing. 

The  letter*  usually  concentrate  on  lasues 
In  tbe  news.  Some  are  "campaign"  letters — 
•purred  by  organizations.  The  extreme 
right-wing  groups,  such  as  the  Birch  Society, 
are  particularly  inquisitive  these  days  about 
America's  alleged  "no  win"  policy. 

When  the  United  Nations  bond  issue  was 
before  the  Senate,  the  mall  reflected  that  de- 
bate— much  of  It  repeating  the  Inaectuitcles 
In  some  of  the  Senate  speeches. 

Many  of  the  questions  reflect  oversimpli- 
fication. Impatience  and  anxiety  about  for- 
eign affairs.  When  possible  repliea  Include 
texts  of  Prealdent  Kennedy's  and  Mr.  Rusk's 
si>eeches. 

OTHXX  QftrxazKS 

Other  Inquiries  are  based  In  falsehoods 
and  distortions.  On  the  U.N.  topic,  some 
letters  suggest  that  the  Charter  would  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  acting  in  self- 
defense — or  that  it  could  do  so  only  until 
the  U.N.  Seciu-ity  Council  had  "taken  over." 
A  frequent  query  is  about  the  Soviet  mem- 
bers of  the  UJ7.  Secretariat,  contending  he  is 
"informed  of  all  our  plants  of  self-defense." 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  mail — 
some  referred  to  the  State  Department  by 
Congreaamen,  the  White  House  and  other 
agencies — the  ofBce  that  has  to  answer  it  is 
small.  It  Is  the  public  correspondence  di- 
vision, headed  by  Edward  A.  Karnaekl,  In  the 
Office  of  Public  Services.  Assisting  Mr.  Kar- 
naekl are  five  foreign  service  ofBcers  and  five 
typists. 

In  1981,  this  division  handled  nearly  182,- 
000'  letters.  All  mall  is  answered — even 
postcarda  which  say  only:  "Stop  the  testa." 
A  month  ago,  the  backlog  of  unanswered 
mall  reached  39,000. 

CSACK]>OT   MAIL 

Some  of  it  is  crackpot  mail  and  some  vents 
the  writer's  displeasure  on  whoever  signed  a 
previous  answer.  Mr,  Karnaekl  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  stating:  "Regardless  of  how 
minor  your  position  is,  if  the  thinking  en- 
cloeed  is  yours,  you  are  aiding  and  abetting 
communism." 

Some  of  the  mail  packets  enclose  gag  ob- 
jects— eyeglasses  for  "a  rare  form  of  pink 
eye"  and  Metrecal  as  a  shampoo  for  "fat- 
heads." 

Many  correspondents,  of  course,  submit 
plans  f<^  major  problems  or  panaceas  for  all 
the  world's  ills.  And  there  are  letters  such 
as: 

"I  would  like  to  be  a  spy  for  the  United 
States;  I  am  a  young  woman  who  has  noth- 
ing ahead  of  her  life.  I  don't  want  any 
man.  But  I  am  stire  I  could  get  some  of  the 
top  officials  to  play  up  to  me." 


Text  or  a  Spxxch  bt  UjB.  SorAToa  Baxbt 
OoLDWATCa,   RXPUBUCAW,   t»  AsisaNA,    Bs- 

roKi  THx  AmruAi,  Coinmmor  or  thx  Na- 
tional AasociATioM  or  PuacBASoro  Agbnts. 

COinUIHHiLTOM  HOTKL.  CaKAOO.  MAT  8, 1963 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  and  par- 
ticipate in  this  Important  47th  annual  con- 
vention of  purchasing  agents.  And  realizing 
that  your  group  deals  primarily  In  matters 
of  economics  and  business,  I  had  originally 
planned  to  talk  with  you  about  tbe  progrees 
o.  the  socializing  forces  in  the  United  States 
and  the  problem  of  ever-greater  Government 
interference  with  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  business  community.  However,  I  think 
I'll  change  my  sights  on  this  occaaion  and 
deal  with  a  subject  which  I  believe  has  be- 
come of  overriding  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  present  power  struggle  being 
waged  between  the  forces  of  freed<»n  and 
slavery.  That  subject — or,  I  should  say,  that 
problem — is  the  question  of  disarmament  in 
a  world  divided  between  two  contesting  and 
hostile  ideologies.  Tbe  problem  stems  from 
the  fact  that  some  people  have  begun  to 
take  this  matter  seriously. 

Until  recently,  the  wbole  subject  of  dis- 
armament has  been  c  eomewtaat  remote  and 
Interesting  question  for  abstract  debate.  It 
was  generally  believed  to  be  a  part  of  that 
dream  world  where  all  ootantrles  suddenly 
become  noble,  renounce  tbeir  national  alms 
and  decide  to  live  In  peace  and  harmony  with 
their  nelghb(»s  forever  after. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  on  that  score,  our 
experience  with  the  nticlear  test  ban  agree- 
ment which  Russia  brc^te  so  casually  cer- 
tainly underscored  the  fact  that  disarma- 
ment in  today's  world  la  a  subject  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  consider  seriously. 
We  have  only  to  look  back  on  the  Disarma- 
ment Agreements  of  1928,  which  were  so 
quickly  forgotten,  and  the  Kellogg  Pact  of 
1929  in  which  69  nations  agreed  to  renounce 
the  tue  of  war  forever  to  see  the  futility  of 
charting  a  cotirse  fcs-  the  reduction  of  defense 
forces  in  a  time  of  world  conflict.  I  would 
remind  you  that  conditions  In-the  1920's  were 
far  more  conducive  to  disarmament  among 
nations  than  they  are  today  when  Inter- 
national communism  is  pushing  a  relentless, 
neverendlng  drive  to  bury  us  and  dominate 
the  entire  world.  Yet,  disarmament  didn't 
work  in  that  earlier  period.  Within  10  years 
of  the  Kellogg  Pact  the  nations  of  the  world 
were  arming  furiously  to  meet  the  threat  of 
Hitler's  Nazis.  They  had  proved  that  dis- 
armament means  only  weakness  in  a  world 
which  contains  power-hungry  men  with  dic- 
tatorial powers.  They  had  proved  that  the 
great  yearning  of  good  men  for  a  world  of 
peace  is  not  sufflcient  to  change  the  realities 
of  power  balances  and  the  importance  of 
deterrent  forces  In-belng. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  are  plain 
enough  today.  The  Ccnnmunlsts  are  arming 
to  the  teeth  while  using  disarmament  as  a 
primary  propaganda  device.  They  have 
dragged  us  through  nearly  100  international 
disarmament  conferences  and  meetings  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11.  They  have  showia 
absolutely  no  dispoeition  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  and  they  have  shown  every  tend- 
ency toward  duplicity,  dUhoneety,  and  con- 
tentiousness. They  have  kept  the  show 
going,  I  suggest,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately 
trapping  the  United  States  In  an  untenable 
position  which  will  give  the  Communist 
world  the  final  victory  In  a  global  situation 
where  only  strength  is  counted. 

And  against  this,  the  present  administra- 
tion is  promoting  American  disarmament 
proposals  with  a  dangeroua  q>eed,  earnest- 
ness, and  vigor.  It  is  ad(^tlng  an  attitude 
which  seems  to  deny  the  actuality  of  preaent 
conditions  and  hcdds  forth  h<^  of  a  major 
breakthrough  on  disarmament.  It  is  in  grave 
danger  of  denjrlng  the  propaganda  aspect  of 
Its  own  endeavcvs  so  vehemently  that  it  will 
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^  to  M*  vnllatenJ  •etloa  by  iha  United 
Btmtm  am  •  lli—lhl»  rmthm  tt  An  an  ImpoaBlble 
comas  al  aeUaa.  tn  oUmt  wonU,  tbe  danger 
to  that  ttM  praacnt  fovanunnit  win  begin 
to  baUov*  Ita  own  propacaada — If,  tiMtoed. 
our  (Uaarmamant  prosraoa  actually  la  only 
propacaada.  We  can  only  hope  and  pray 
Uiat  It  U.  for  U  It  rter  la  taken  aerlouaty  we 
are  In  deep  and  1  eating  trouble. 

Tbla  admlniBtratlon  began  Ita  dlaarmament 
acUvltles  by  puahing  ttirougb  tbe  Congrees 
legtaletton  creating  a  VS.  Arma  Control  and 
Diearmament  Agency.  Tben.  It  tinvelled  be- 
fore tbe  United  Nations  a  blueprint  for 
"General  and  Complete  Dlaarmament  In  a 
Peaceful  World.~  And  now.  at  tbe  Geneva 
Conference,  It  ta  bually  Implementing  tbat 
blueprint  by  offering  a  tbree-atage  program 
of  dlaarmament  wblcb  euTlalone  tbe  dlsband- 
ment  oC  national  armlea  and  tbelr  replace- 
ment by  a  United  Natlooa  Peace  Pbrce  ao 
■troBg  tbat  no  nation  would  dare  to  cbal- 
tengelt. 

Now  let  ua  take  these  developmenta  In 
thdr  order  of  oocurrenoe  and  consider  them 
In  the  light  of  preeent  uneetUed  world  con- 
dition*— eondltlona,  I  might  point  out,  that 
are  underaoored  today  by  huge  military 
budgets  in  both  United  SUtee  and  Soviet 
Rusala  and  by  the  alternate  exploding  of 
blgh-megaton  nuclear  bombs  by  these  two 
world  powers. 

In    the   Congress,   the  creation   of   a  dis- 
armament agency  was  promoted  on  the  basis 
of  need   for  a  branch  of  Goremment  that 
could  devote  Itself  to  research  and  develop- 
ment   of    plans.      It    was    argued    that    the 
Unltei    States    should    be    In    a   position    to 
offer  concrete  proposals  In   the  area  of  dis- 
armament   that    would    Btlll    safeguard    our 
national    strategic    Interests.      During    the 
consideration  of  that  bill,  there  wa.s  no  In- 
dication— not   the  slightest  hint,   so  far  as 
I   am  able  to  determine — that  the   admin- 
istration   already    was    moving    ahead    full 
speed  with  a  detailed,  three-stage  disarma- 
ment  program.     Por  some   reason,   which    I 
And  dlfflcult  to  account  for.  the  administra- 
tion   waited    until    2    days    after    both    the 
Rouse   and    Senate    had    finally    approved    a 
conference     report     on     the     disarmament 
agency  bill  to  unveil  its  program  for  "Gen- 
eral and  Complete  Dlaarmament"  before  the 
United  Nations.    The  conference  report  was 
adopted    on    September    23.    1981.    and    the 
President   presented   the  disarmament   plan 
to    the    United    Nations    on    September    25 
IWl.    It  almost  seems  that  the  administra- 
tion  preferred    to   plead   Its   Initial   case   for 
general    and    complete    dlaarmament    before 
the  International  body  than  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.     It  certainly  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  felt  that  If  It 
presented  Its  program  earlier  that  the  pro- 
visions might  have  caused  Congress  to  move 
with    less    haste   on    the   creation   of   a  US 
Arma   Control    and   Disarmament    Agency 

Regardless  of  the  strategy  and  Intent,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  did  present 
a  comprehensive  program  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  described  as  a  guide  for 
negotiation  and  was  called  a  program  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  In  a 
peaceful  world.  It  was  presented  as  a  pro- 
posed declaration  on  disarmament  for  con- 
sideration by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  In  a  speech  by  President 
Kennedy. 

I  believe  the  President's  emphasis  on  the 
'peaceful  worM"  theme  may  have  misled, 
many  people  who  felt  that  the  document 
could  have  no  application  under  the  present 
conditions  of  tension  and  dispute  between 
East  and  West  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
outline  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment acknowledged  these  conditions  In  Its 
opening  paragraph  when  It  referred  to  a 
world  divided  by  serious  Ideological  differ- 
ences. This  preamble  also  included  what 
I  regard  as  a  fundamental  error  In  appriUs- 
Ing  tUe  present  world  crisis— an  errur  which 


could  cauae  this  Nation  and  the  entire  free 
world  untold  dlfilcultlea  if  It  Is  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  by  tae  United  SUtes  Government 
That  mistake  was  to  blame  the  preeent 
crisis  In  human  history  on — and  I  quote — 
"The  revoluUjnary  development  of  modern 
weapons  '■ 

This  statement  Is  worthy  of  our  closest 
attention.  It  says  quite  simply  that  weap- 
ons are  the  cause  of  today's  crisis  It  ab- 
solvee,  the  efcre,  the  Communists  and  other 
men  of  111  will  who  have  enslaved  one-third 
of  the  world's  population  and  are  now  push- 
ing to  enslavf?  the  other  two-thirds  Since 
they  are  not  «  eapons,  their  actions  have  not 
presented  the  free  world  with  a  crisis  This 
Is  patent  noniwnse  History  and  experience 
both  tell  us  this  They  show  us.  In  un- 
mistakable tnith,  that  men — not  conditions 
or  things — cause  all  human  crises 

While  the  outward  conditions  of  life  have 
changed  radlctJly.  the  basic  problems  of  our 
times  are  no  different  than  they  were  In 
Washington's  or  Lincoln's  time  Nor  are  the 
eternal  truths  of  human  relations  and  the 
principles  of  natural  law  and  government 
altered  merely  t>ecause  we  exchanged  the 
horse  for  the  tractor  handcraft*  for  the  ma- 
chine, gunpomder  for  the  atom  t>omb,  fir 
the  atom  tximb  for  the  hydrogen  bomb  Nor 
have  they  chiinged  t>ecau*e  we  now  have 
the  meana  to  probe  the  depths  of  the  sea 
and  soar  Into  outer  space. 

It  is  too  ea«:/  to  say  that  the  development 
of  modern  weapons  in  a  divided  world  has 
produced  a  crisis  In  human  history  and  that. 
therefore,  we  must  at  all  costs  And  means 
of  reducing  a-ar-maklng  capabllltlee.  The 
crisis  Is  In  human  relationships  and  t*  n<>t 
likely  to  lessen  If  we,  as  a  NaUon.  adopt  the 
Idea  that  our  iiosBeeslon  of  modern  weapons 
t*  the  root  cause  of  trouble  throughout  the 
world  Por.  If  weapons  have  caused  the 
crisis — all  by  themselves — we  must  consider 
ourselves  the  No  1  guilty  party  becau.se 
we  pioneered  In  the  development  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  of  today  But  thU  U  danger- 
ous and  fallacious  thinking.  Pur  we  are 
guilty  of  nothing  but  t>eating  Hitler  and  the 
Japanese  to  a  Htronger  weapon  In  a  time  of 
war.  And  since  that  time  we  have  been 
guilty  of  nothing  but  maintaining  our  nu- 
clear delivery  sjperlorlty  In  a  time  of  world- 
wide unrest  while  a  professed  enemy  strove 
mlghUly  to  catc  h  up  with  us 

I  suggest  that  we  can  do  nothing  but  play 
the  enemy's  game — whether  it  be  at  the  con- 
ference table  In  Geneva  o-  In  our  reaction  to 
Soviet  pressures  in  Berlin — If  we  develop  an 
official  guilt  complex  over  our  possession  of 
weapons  powerful  enough  to  spell  the  end 
of  civilization  Nlklta  Khrushchev  has  no 
compunction  alwut  Russia's  nuclear  arsenal 
He  Ls  not  onlj  proud  but  boastful  of  the 
progress  the  Communists  have  made  In  the 
fleld  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  obvious  glee 
with  which  he  (yoke  the  3-year  moratorium 
on  testing  and  Began  explodrng  hl(?h  mega- 
t<in  b<^)mbs  provided  ample  proof  of  this 

I  believe  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  modern  nuclear  weapons — of  and 
by  themselves— can  do  nothing  to  reduce  the 
world  to  a  hefip  of  radioactive  rubble  It 
takes  men  to  activate  these  weapons  of  de- 
struction I  aiT^e  that  there  Is  a  crisis  In 
human  history  But  It  Is  not  caused  by  the 
revolutionary  development  of  mtjdem  weap- 
ons It  Is  caused  by  the  rise  of  a  godless 
ideology  which  is  determined  to  bury  us 
and  enslave  On  entire  world 

This  being  the  caae.  we  have  reason  to  ask 
what  good  It  d  ^s  to  present  detailed  plans 
for  disarmamet  t  at  the  Ooneva  Conference 
We  also  have  r"ason  to  wonder  at  the  tight 
secrecy  with  which  the  administration 
wrapped  Ita  projxwals  prior  to  their  presenta- 
tion In  fact  as  late  as  April  5,  administra- 
tion leaders  In  the  US  Senate  were  In  the 
dark  or  at  !easr  they  professed  to  be  on  the 
deu.i;s  of  t!>e  American  plan  For  on  that 
d.iy.    I    re.vd    to    the    Senate    a    Ll'I    dispatch 


from  Geneva  quoting  "reliable  _     _ 

predicting:  "The  United  States  will  submit 
to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  a 
plan  calling  for  the  elimination  of  naUonal 
armlea  within  9  years  and  their  replacement 
by  a  United  Nations  force."  In  response  to 
direct  questions.  I  got  these  replies:  Prom 
Senator  Majority  Leader  Mikk  Maicbfiklo,  "I 
know  nothing  about  this  story."  Prom 
Chairman  J.  William  PCL^xioirr.  of  the 
Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Committee,  "I  have 
not  hiid  any  previous  notice  of  any  such 
disarmament  agreement"  Prom  Senator 
John  SPAXxtf  an,  oT^nabama,  "It  1*  unthink- 
able "  Prom  ChalttnMTRicHAao  B.  Rusbzll, 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee! 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  such 
a  suggestion  by  an  ofTlcial  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

At  that  time,  nolxxly  had  heard  of  the 
plan  Yet  3  weeks  later,  the  plan  nobody 
had  heard  of  and  the  plan  Senator  Spaxk- 
M A.M  described  as  "unthinkable"  waa  ofHclally 
presented  at  Geneva  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the 
plan  was  drafted  and  presented  without  prior 
consultaUon  with  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
despite  the  plan's  grave  importance  to  our 
naUonal  survival. 

Now  Just  why  was  thU  plan  preaented  at 
this  parucular  time?  Can  we  assxxme.  for 
example,  that  this  was  nothing  but  a  propa- 
ganda pitch  designed  to  offset  Oommunlst 
claim*  that  they  are  the  only  people  In  the 
world  who  desire  disarmament  and  peace'' 
Can  we  assume  that  the  plan  was  presented 
by  our  represenUUves  at  Geneva  with  com- 
plete assurance  that  the  Ruaslana  would  turn 
It  down  ?  Or  can  we  assmne  that  the  admln- 
istraUon  Included  In  the  program  sufficient 
ghiunlcka  to  make  sure  that  lU  adoption  in 
the  present  world  situation  was  rendered 
Impossible? 

I  dont  believe  that  we  Americans  can 
afford  to  rest  In  these  comfortable  assimip- 
Uons  any  longer.  Even  though  the  United 
SUtes  has  reluctantly  resumed  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  there  U  preeent  in  the 
actions  and  words  of  our  representatives 
a  strain  of  seriousness  which  tends  to  sup- 
port the  Idea  that  they  are  beginning  to 
t.iXe  American  disarmament  proposals 
seriously  We  have,  for  example,  tbe  Presi- 
dent's declaraUon  that  the  American  plan 
at  Ueneva  was  presented  as  a  major  effort 
to  achieve  a  breakthrough  on  disarmament. 
And  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  during 
Senate  hearings  on  the  Disarmament  Agency 
bin.  stated.  "It  Is  very  Important  for  the 
United  States  to  put  forward  proposate  which 
we  ourselves  hope  to  have  adopted,  which 
we  ourselves  axe  ready  to  accept." 
Now.   Lf   the   recent  American  program  at 

Geneva  was  put  forward  with  this  Intent 

as  a  proposal  which  we  oiu-selves  are  ready 
to  accept  It  deserves  the  most  careful 
consideration  by  all  Members  of  Congress 
and.  Indeed,  by  all  the  American  people. 

Por  this  proposal  calls  for  the  aboUtlon 
of  all  national  armamenu  and  armed  forces, 
except  for  domestic  police.  In  three  stages 
over  approximately  9  years.  In  stage  1, 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and  convenUonal 
armaments  of  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  certain  other  powers  such  as 
Britain,  would  be  reduced  by  30  per- 
cent In  3  years,  and  Russia  and  the 
United  Stales  would  reduce  their  armed 
forces  to  2  1  million  men  each.  In  this 
stage,  too,  pruf'uctlon  of  flaalonable  material 
for  weapons  would  cease,  transfer  of  owner- 
ship of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  prohibited 
and  nuclear  weapon  testing  would  be 
banned 

In  sUige  2.  another  3 -year  period.  Russia 
and  the  United  States  would  agree  to 
destroy  one -half  of  their  remaining  nuclear 
delivery    weapons    and    major    conventional 

armament.s  Each  would  limit  Its  armed 
f  Tcps  to  1  050.000  men  And.  In  this  stage. 
all  other  millurlly  significant  states  would 
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Join  the  treaty  and  rt^uce  their  arm*  by 
65  percent.  In  this  f<crlod.  too,  a  United 
Nations  peace  force  would  be  eatabllshed. 
and  the  International  C'<iurt  of  Justice  would 
be  given   compulsory   itxrtsdlctlon. 

In  stage  3.  all  stales  posseesing  armed 
forces  and  armaments  would  Join  the  treaty 
and  all  armamenta  would  be  eliminated 
except  for  nonnuclear  ums  for  agreed  types 
of  national  forces  necessary  to  maintain  In- 
ternal order.  All  arms  production  would  be 
limited  to  the  reqtUrementa  of  these  police 
forces  and  the  requlr<menta  of  the  United 
N.itlons  peace  force. 

Now,  how  would  wo  police  such  a  pro- 
gr.un?  How  can  we  nake  sure  that  if  we 
conscientiously  follow  the  disarmament 
prescription  written  In  stages  1,  2,  and  3 
of  the  American  program  that  the  Soviets 
will  do  the  same?  How  can  we  protect  oiu'- 
selves  against  cheating,  a  tendency  for  which 
the  Russians  have  already  demonstrated  in 
their  violation  of  the  nuclear  testing  agree- 
ment? In  other  words,  how  do  we  make  sure 
that  otu  enemies  are  tUfi&rmlng  apace  with 
the  United  States? 

In  the  American  agreement,  we  find  pro- 
vision for  spot  checks  Every  cotmtry.  ac- 
cording to  this,  would  be  divided  Into  lones 
and.  from  time  to  time,  one  of  the  zones 
would  be  given  a  surprise  audit  to  make 
sure  the  provisions  of  a  disarmament  treaty 
were  being  compiled  w.th  In  good  faith. 

This,  perhaps,  la  the  most  Important  and 
significant  portion  of  tli*  American  plan  be- 
cause It  represents  a  departure  from  former 
U.S.  policy.  It  discloses  a  dangerous  tend- 
ency to  overreach  ourselves  In  an  effort  to 
make  the  American  pro-am  palatable  to  the 
Russians.  It  represen'.s  a  watering-down 
of  our  previous  rigid  likslstence  on  the  kind 
of  controls  that  must  be  the  crux  of  all 
disarmament  agreement*.  This,  I  suggest. 
Is  the  first  step  In  the  wrong  direction.  Pre- 
viously, you  may  recall,  the  West  held  out 
for  an  initial  census  of  all  existing  anna- 
ments  as  a  baala  for  considering  reductlcxis 
in  war-making  potential.  Thl*  wa*  felt  to  be 
the  only  feasible  starting  point  for  a  sincere 
effort  toward  general  disarmament  In  a  world 
bristling  with  heavy  weapons. 

The  belief  was  that  unlee*  you  knew  how 
much  armament  a  nation  possessed  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  arran^  percentage  reduc- 
tions of  such  armament  over  stated  periods 
of  time.  And,  It  was  certainly  believed  that 
every  party  to  any  disarmament  agreement 
would  have  to  be  entln  ly  satisfied,  a*  to  the 
amount  of  weapons  and  war-making  poten- 
tial In  the  pocsesxlon  of  other  parties  at  the 
time  when  the  reductl<m  schedule  began  to 
operate. 

However,  thl*  Western  Inalstence  on  a 
censu*  of  armament*  ran  Into  Communist 
objections  at  Geneva.  'Hie  Russians,  for  ex- 
ample, maintained  that  stich  an  Initial 
census  would  provide  non-Russians  with  a 
license  to  conduct  espionage.  It  Is  beside 
the  point  to  state  that  this  was  a  specious 
argument  and  to  show  that  such  an  initial 
census  would  have  given  the  Russians  as 
much  opportunity  to  conduct  espionage 
against  the  West  and  It  would  give  the  West 
an  opportunity  to  spy  on  Russia.  And  the 
reason  it  is  beside  the  point  Is  that  the 
United  States  has  yielded  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion. The  American  plan  presented  at  Ge- 
neva makes  the  concession.  It  says.  In  effect, 
that  the  United  States  now  foregoes  its 
former  insistence  on  a  complete  census  prior 
to  disarmament.  It  says  also  that  we  will, 
by  supporting  the  sampling  system  of  In- 
spection, drop  our  former  demands  for  un- 
hindered Inspection  of  disarmament  and  re- 
armament. 

Kven  the  New  York  Times,  which  1*  in- 
clined to  look  with  approval  on  most  thing* 
proposed  by  the  present  administration,  de- 
scribed the  new  control  idea  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  as  "a  very  great  conces- 
sion to  the  Soviet  Union."    I  suggest  that  to 
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propose  a  disarmament  program  and  say 
that  we  are  willing  to  start  by  agreeing  to 
accept  Russia's  word  on  the  amount  of 
troops  and  arm*  she  has  In  being  Is  such  a 
great  oonceaslon  that  It  borders  on  Interna- 
tional Insanity. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience.  In  the  light 
of  Russia's  callous  breaking  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban.  In  the  light  of  all  the  agreements 
and  treaties  the  Communist*  have  broken, 
who  In  his  right  mind  would  take  the  Rus- 
sian*' word  for  anything  pertaining  to  the 
cold  war,  much  leas  something  aa  vitally 
Important  to  the  balance  of  power  aa  the 
amount  of  arms  and  troops?  Apparently  the 
answer  to  this  Is  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration. In  Its  desperate  dealre  to  arrive  at 
something  like  a  breakthrough  on  disarma- 
ment, 1*  willing  to  accept  the  Rnasiana'  word 
or  It  never  would  have  volunteered  to  yield 
on  the  Important  question  of  rigid  control. 

Now.  there  seem*  to  be  a  belief  prevalent 
In  nukny  circles  that  the  United  State*  ha* 
gained  tbe  disarmament  offensive  in  the 
nebulous  world  of  public  opinion  through 
offering  a  detailed  plan  at  Geneva.  Let  us 
examine  thl*  thesis  a  bit,  and  appraise  what 
kind  of  a  light  this  three-stage  proposal 
places  the  United  States  In  around  the 
worid.  We  might  begin  by  asstunlng  that 
by  offering  its  plan  at  Geneva  the  United 
States  ha*  proven  tbat  it  wants  disarmament 
and  la  bo  *lncere  In  its  desire  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  make  dangerous  concessions  to  the 
Russians  on  the  question  of  Inspection  and 
contrcd.  Let's  say  we  proved  this  and  the 
world  is  ootiTlnced.  What  kind  of  a  con- 
cluslcm  does  that  lead  to?  I  suggest  that  It 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
State*  Is  frightened,  that  we  have  became  so 
impressed  with  Russian  n:illltaxy  might  that 
we  are  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  try 
to  reduce  It.  I  suggest  that  this  plan,  with 
Its  heavy  overlay  of  concession,  presents  the 
world  with  a  picture  of  weakness.  I  suggest 
that,  in  a  world  where  strength  Is  the  only 
present  common  denominator,  the  picture  of 
the  United  States  reaching  more  than  half- 
way on  the  question  of  disarmament  con- 
trol* 1*  far  from  rea**urlng  to  our  allie*  and 
to  nation*  of  the  luiconunltted  bloc  which 
might  be  considering  a  permanent  alinement 
with  the  West. 

But  if  we  look  ridiculous,  which  I  believe 
we  do.  In  presenting  a  disarmament  program 
one  day  and  resuming  nuclear  tests  a  few 
days  later,  this  1*  nothing  to  the  way  we 
would  look  If  the  Russians  should  suddenly 
announce  that  they  will  accept  the  U.S.  plan 
for  disarmament.  In  such  a  case,  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  to  face  up  to  the 
Job  of  trying  to  sell  the  American  people  on 
a  plan  that  would  supplant  our  national 
sovereignty  with  a  super  world  govemnient. 
It  would  have  to  explain  how  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  American  plan  would  put 
great  faith  In  Communist  Integrity,  would 
pave  the  way  for  Red  China's  admission  to 
the  United  Nations,  would  put  our  defenses 
In  the  hands  of  the  United  Nations.  In  fact, 
It  would  have  to  make  a  case  for  complete 
Internationalization  of  all  oxur  national  stra- 
tegic Interests  under  an  organization  where 
Communist  power  and  Influence  are  steadily 
gaining. 

Portunately,  no  such  program  could  be 
adopted  without  the  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  And  I  dont  believe  any  Senate,  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  would  ratify  a  treaty 
that  would  surrender  American  Independ- 
ence and  approve  Its  replacement  by  a  world 
government. 

I  think  all  of  us  here  today  realize  how 
far  we  are  from  genuine  disarmament  by 
treaty  despite  what  I  have  called  the  discon- 
certing speed  and  determination  shown  by 
the  present  administration  In  Congress,  at 
the  United  Nations  and  In  the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference.  There  are  many  ob- 
stacles only  a  few  of  which  I  have  touched 
on  here  today.     Not  the  least,  of  course.  Is 


the  fact  that  general  disarmament  by  agree- 
ment with  other  powers  Is  impossible  while 
the  threat  of  Communist  domination  hangs 
over  the  world. 

But,  there  Is.  I  believe,  a  frightening  pos- 
slbUity  Inherent  In  this  situation  which  I 
saw  fit  to  raise  recently  on  tbe  Senate  fkxir 
during  the  debate  on  the  UJV.  bond  Issue 
question.  And  that  possibility  U  that  we 
might  have  already  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
unilateral  disarmament  without  even  know- 
ing It. 

Now  to  understand  this  possibility.  It  Is 
Important  to  realize  that  disarmament  could 
take  the  form  of  not  keeping  atoraast  at  our 
Commnnist  enemies  In  the  dendopment  of 
strategic  weapons.  A  policy  at  unilateral 
disarmament  by  the  United  States  cotild  well 
begin  with  moves  to  limit  the  further  de- 
velopment of  our  nuclear  capacity  and  to 
overlook  the  opportunity  to  speed  develop- 
ment of  weapon  delivery  vehlclea. 

Such  steps,  of  cowse,  can  be  taken  by 
Executive  order  or  thrtnigh  administrative 
policy  decisions.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  they  be  adopted  in  treaty  form  at 
Geneva  and  presented  to  the  UjS.  Senate  for 
ratification. 

In  other  words,  to  start  the  slow  dlsinte- 
gratlonl  of  American  military  power  In  the 
hope  that  the  Russians  might  hasten  to  fol- 
low suit  for  the  pm-pose  of  reducing  world 
tension.  It  isn't  necessary  to  start  dumping 
our  nuclear  arsenal  Into  the  oeean  or  to 
■chedtile  ^^^^'I'^mt^t  at  oar  oversea 
bases.  It  Is  necessary  only  to  throw  repeated 
roadblocks  in  the  way  of  research  and  de- 
velc^ment  of  essential  weapons  and  method* 
for  delivering  them. 

Now.  in  this  light,  I  bellere  that  otn-  long 
delay  tn  restmilng  American  nuclear  tests 
In  the  atmosphere  constituted  a  move  In  the 
direction  of  unilateral  disarmament.  This 
delay  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  and  actually 
cast  doubt  on  whether  the  United  States 
retains  its  lead  over  the  rest  at  the  world 
in  the  vital  field  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  my  opinion,  we  never  should  have 
agreed  to  a  test  ban  In  the  first  place  with- 
out an  Ironclad  Inspection  system  that  would 
have  guaranteed  against  Russian  cheating. 
And  when  the  Russians  proved  their  bad 
faith  by  suddenly  resuming  tests,  we  should 
have  gone  ahead  hnmediately  with  every 
kind  of  nticlear  test  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate development  ol  our  nuclear  system. 
We  should  have  overcome  our  national  policy 
of  reluctance  much  sooner  than  we  did.  And 
now  that  we  finally  have  taken  the  step,  we 
should  stop  apologizing  to  the  world  and 
move  ahead  as  quickly  a*  we  possibly  can. 

By  the  same  token,  I  believe  there  Is  rea- 
son to  look  askance  at  the  administration** 
refusal  to  authorize  full-scale  development 
of  the  RS-70  manned  bomber  program.  This 
entalla  a  we^^xms  delivery  system  which 
many  experienced  military  leader*  believe 
1*  the  exclusive  property  of  the  United  States 
and  Is  essential  to  our  future  dtfense.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  debate  In  Ccxigress  on  the 
RS-70  (formerly  the  B-'TO)  program,  the 
Defense  Department  raised  objections  which 
had  largely  to  do  with  cost  factors  and  tech- 
nical features  of  the  plane.  But  thoe  Is  rea- 
son to  wonder  whether  the  administration's 
preoccupation  with  the  Geneva  Conference 
and  stage  1  of  Its  general  disarmament 
program  didnt  add  to  the  oMil*1  reluc- 
tance to  order  an  Immediate  go-ahead 
cai  the  RS-70  program.  In  this  connection, 
it  Is  Important  to  undostand  that  stage  1 
of  the  administration's  program  calls  Cor  a 
redtKtlon  of  strategic  delivery  vciitcles  and 
that  this  Is  the  category  Into  which  the 
RS-70  would  fit.  It  Is  also  Important  to 
remember  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
has  expressed  hope  for  completlan  of  stage 
1  of  the  general  disarmament  program  with- 
in S  years. 

I  might  mention  here  that  the  recent  pub- 
lic  controversy  over  the  RS-70  brought  to 
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U(ht  Dcwapapcr  Accounts,  notably  In  the 
Ctxlemgo  8un-TUn««.  and  the  IndUuiapolU 
IVswa.  oonovmlng  a  kfoaoow  conference  right 
After  Praaident  Kennedy's  election  in  10<M) 
which  may  have  an  Important  bearing  on 
•ome  of  our  present  policies.  According  to 
these  accounts,  the  conference  took  place 
between  Dr.  Walt  Rostow.  now  Chairman  of 
the  State  Oepcurtment's  Policy  Planning 
Council,  and  Vastly  V.  Kuznetsov.  Soviet 
First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  and  was  high- 
lighted by  the  Russian's  complaints  that  the 
United  States  was  pushing  the  development 
of  drst-strlks  mUltary  capabilities.  As  a 
result.  Rostow  Is  said  to  have  sent  a  conC- 
dentlal  memorandum  to  the  President-elect 
advising  abcLndonment  at  whatever  expense 
necessary  of  our  Orst-strlke  capabilities  and 
development.  Instead,  of  a  second-strike 
force. 

In  other  words,  according  to  these  ac- 
counts, the  man  who  Is  now  high  In  the 
planning  councils  of  the  Oovernment 
recommended  a  military  policy  aimed  at  con- 
ciliating the  Communists.  And  the  Presi- 
dent's 1961  defense  message  reverberated 
with  that  kind  of  a  policy.  In  particular. 
It  stressed  that  the  United  States  was  "not 
creating  forces  for  a  first  strike  against  aiiy 
other  nation  "  And,  It  Implied  that  a  policy 
of  not  striking  the  first  blow  would  be  help- 
ful In  leading  to  eventual  world  dis- 
armament. 

I  believe  there  Is  grave  danger  for  the 
United  States  In  this  ofBclal  devotion  to  the 
development  of  policies  which  we  hope  may 
lead  to  disarmament.  This  Is  the  whole 
trouble  with  our  approach  to  world  prob- 
lenu  today.  Our  Oovernment  Is  spending 
too  much  time  trying  to  figure  out  what  will 
please  the  Communists  and  not  enough  time 
deciding  what  Is  best  for  the  United  States 
and  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  should  be 
abundantly  clear  by  now  that  we  are  never 
going  to  please  the  Communists  until  we 
have  surrendered  completely.  Unilateral 
action  In  the  area  of  disarmament  will  not 
open  the  way  for  reciprocation  by  the  Rus- 
sians. It  will  merely  Increase  their  arro- 
gance and  their  appetite  for  world 
domination. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  we  could  use 
much  more  public  confidence  In  our  foreign 
policy.  But  this  Is  not  possible  If  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  keep  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  the  dark  on  what  course  It  plans  to  follow 
until  the  policy  has  been  unveiled  to  the 
entire  world.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  this 
official  secrecy  with  which  the  administra- 
tion wraps  Its  plans,  whether  they  pertain 
to  disarmament,  Berlin  or  some  other  policy 
area  affecting  our  national  Interest.  The 
Washington  Post,  the  NaUon's  stanchest 
supporter  of  administration  foreign  policy, 
took  notice  of  this  In  a  news  analysis  writ- 
ten by  Murray  Marder  on  May  7.  IMS.  which 
said;  "Virtually  no  Member  of  Congress  poe- 
— — ss  adequate  Information  to  engage  the 
execuUve  branch  In  serious  substantive  de- 
bate on  lu  foreign  policy.  But  the  Nation 
Itself  U  often  the  loser  for  lack  of  effective, 
informed  dialog." 

It  certainly  U  true  that  few  Members  of 
Congress  possess  the  information  necessary 
to  debate  American  foreign  policy  while  It  la 
being  formulated.  Even  though  the  VS. 
Senate  Is  supposed  to  "advise  and  consent" 
on  foreign  policy,  the  administration  doesn't 
see  fit  to  consult  and  discuss  Its  actions  be- 
fore the  fact.  This  leaves  the  Members  of 
Congress  free  only  to  debate  the  effect  of 
present  foreign  policy  after  It  has  been  tried. 
And.  the  Washington  Poet  says.  In  this  situ- 
ation "the  Nation  Itself  Is  often  the  loser," 
because  too  often  our  secret  diplomacy  re- 
BulU  In  failure. 

Mr.  OOLDWATIK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 


JAMES   M.    NORMAN— LITERAC7Y 
TEST    FOR    VOTINa 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman 

Mr.  TAIJkiADOE.     Mr    President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  mmutes  "-o  my  colleague. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Th«'  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
la  recognized  for  3  minutes 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  have  sought  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  this  debate  have  been  laboring  under 
the  tremendous  handicap  of  the  failure 
of  the  news  media  of  the  country  to 
report  the  substance  of  the  debate.  In 
most  InstJinces  the  most  that  was  re- 
ported wiis  that  "Senator  So-and-So 
spoke  for  2  hours."  The  debate  was 
labeled  "t\  filibuster"  even  before  the 
first  speech  was  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senat*'. 

One  of  the  few  ways  the  American 
people  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  facts 
about  this  issue  has  been  by  reading  the 
Congressional  Record. 

However,  there  have  been  a  few  pub- 
lications which  have  publicized  this  ne- 
farious attack  against  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  I  hold  in  my  hand 
an  editorial  from  the  Sunday  SUndard 
Times,  of  New  Bedford.  Mass  .  of  May 
6.  The  New  Bedford  Times  is  a  Re- 
publican newspaper.  It  did.  however, 
support  the  Democratic  nominees  in  the 
last  election.  This  editorial  is  outstand- 
ing. It  is  entitled.  "Attack  on  Constitu- 
tion."    It  begins: 

In  the  175  years  that  the  US  Constitu- 
tion has  helped  to  preserve  this  rrpubllc. 
the  Federal  Oovernment  has  not  challenged 
the  right  of  the  SUtes  to  eaUbllah  their  own 
qualifications  for  voting,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  provision  there  .'hall  be  no  discrim- 
ination because  of  "race,  color,  sex,  or  pre- 
vious  condition  of  servitude  " 

The  so-called  literacy  test  bill  of  the  ad- 
ministration violates  that  time-honored 
tradition,  so  specifically  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

Reading  further,  the  editorial  says 

The  Constitution  provides  for  an  amend- 
ment, approved  by  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple; the  administration  is  trying  to  slip 
through  a  statute,  without  public  review 

If  this  Is  to  be  the  way  the  election  process 
Is  to  be  altered,  then  there  Is  no  safeguard 
against  the  Federal  Government  interfering 
with  State  regulations  as  to  age  of  voters, 
filing  fees  for  candidates,  selection  by  pre- 
prlmary  conventions,  number  of  signatures 
required  for  nominating  papers,  and  other 
devices  by  which  States  attempt  to  regulate 
their  elections. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  to 
the  press,  and  to  the  country,  because  it 
clearly  states  the  issue  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  elected  Senators  of 
sovereign  States  will  not  by  their  vote 
gag  Senators  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
alert  the  country  to  the  significant  con- 
stitutional Issues  which  are  being  de- 
bated here  and  to  carry  to  the  remote 
recesses  of  our  Nation  the  urgent  need 
for  the  people  to  wake  up  and  defend 
the  Constitution. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  In  Its  entirety  be 
Inserted  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Attack    on    Const  it  utiow 

In  the  175  years  that  the  US.  Constitution 
has  helped  to  preserve  this  Republic,  ttie  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  not  challenged  the  right 
of  the  States  to  establish  their  own  qualifi- 
cations for  voting,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
provision  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  sex  or  previous  con- 
dltlun  of  servitude 

The  so-called  literacy  teat  bill  of  the  ad- 
minlstratlun  violates  that  time-honored 
tradition,  so  specifically  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

It  reaches  down  Into  every  State's  election 
pnxTss.  bypassing  the  prescribed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  declares  that  a  sixth- 
grade  education  qualifies  a  person  to  vote 
He  or  she  need  not  be  able  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language. 

In  the  original  Constitution,  and  all  Ita 
amendments,  there  la  only  one  reference  to 
any  powers  delegated  to  Congress  In  the  elec- 
tion process  of  the  States 

That  la  In  article  I.  secUon  4,  which  states 
"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senatora  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed'ln  each  State  by  the  leg- 
islature thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  rs^xilatlons" 

This  Is  no  blanket  authority  It  concerns 
only  the  elections  for  Congress,  and  It  ap- 
plies only  to  the  "time"  and  the  "place"  and 
the  manner"  of  those  elections.  Ttaere  can 
be  no  confusion  as  I*:)  the  flrat  two,  ind  their 
ImpKjrtance  la  Inconsequential. 

In  the  I7th  amendment.  Initiated  by  the 
Congress,  action  waa  taken  aa  to  the  "man- 
ner" of  holding  electlona  for  Senators.  The 
amendment  provided  they  should  be  elected 
by  the  people,  which  eliminated  any  appoin- 
tive action  by  the  leglalaturea  or  other  gov- 
ernmental authorities. 

Eatabllahing  lu  point  even  more  clearly, 
the  Conatitution  speclflea,  as  amended,  that 
both  Representatives  and  Senators  will  t>e 
chosen  by  "electors."  which  Is  to  say,  the 
people,  of  the  various  SUtes.  It  Is  specified 
that  the  voting  quallficaUons  for  such  elec- 
tors shall  be  the  aame  aa  thoce  set  by  the 
States  for  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture ■ 

No  authority  whatsoever  In  tbe  Presi- 
dential election  pr(x:eas  la  given  the  Congress. 
except  Uj  name  the  time  and  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  electoral  college. 

Literacy  teaU  have  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  qualifications  set  by  many  States 
The  U  S  Supreme  Court  has  unanimously 
upheld  their  conatttutlonallty,  and  in  1958. 
4  years  after  the  aame  court  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  present  civil  rights  drive  In  the 
South,  the  Justices  declared: 

"The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised,  absent  of  course  the  discrimina- 
tion which  the  Constitution  condemns." 
The  case' 

A  unanimous  decision  upholding  the  lit- 
eracy test  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  a 
teat  that  the  alxth  grade  bill  would  wipe  out 
To  deplore  the  pending  literacy  test  bill 
Is  not  to  uphold  the  fairness  of  the  literacy 
or  other  qualification  tests  set  in  the  vari- 
ous states 

But  there  U  a  right  way  to  explore  thU 
situation  and  a  wrong  way. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  an  amend- 
ment, approved  by  the  Congress  and  the 
people:  the  administration  is  trying  to  slip 
through  a  statute,  without  public  review. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  way  the  election  proc- 
ess U  to  be  altered,   then  there  is  no  safe- 
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guard  against  the  Federal  Oovernment  In- 
terfering with  State  regulations  as  to  age 
of  voters,  filing  fees  fo,-  candidates,  selection 
))>  prcprlmary  convenUons,  number  of  ilg- 
ii:iturps  required  for  nominating  papers,  and 
otlior  devices  by  whl.-h  States  attempt  to 
regulate  their  electlonf . 

The  most  Importar  t  law  In  a  republic 
ir  democracy  la  that  which  governs  elec- 
1.  n.4,  for  It  Is  the  guarantee  to  the  people 
I  :  their  ultimate  control.  Any  change  to 
the  election  law  as  basic  as  that  proposed 
In  the  literacy  test  legislation  should  bo  by 
the  prescribed  method  of  constitutional 
uriicnclment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mold  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  on  the  pending  cloture  motion,  will, 
in  reality,  be  a  vote  either  for  or  against 
the  literacy  bill.  Tlie  words  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  when  he  announced  that 
this  petition  for  cloture  would  be  filed 
make  this  abundantly  clear.  He  has 
said  that  if  cloture  failed  today,  and 
after  another  possible  attempt,  then  the 
Senate  will  go  on  tc  other  business.  No 
one  can  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  vote 
on  cloture  Is  a  vote  on  the  substance  of 
the  bill  now  before  us,  not  a  vote  on  any 
mere  procedural  Issue. 

In  my  view  rule  XXII,  because  it  is 
a  rule  of  substance  and  not  procedure, 
runs  counter  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution.  Article  I,  section  5, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  vests  in  a 
majority  of  each  House  of  Congress  the 
power  to  "determine  the  rules  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings." Any  rulij  which  changes  this 
majority  requirement  to  a  two-thirds 
requirement  is  Just  as  Invalid  as  a  rule 
requiring  a  unanimous  vote  for  passage 
of  legislation.  Except  where  the  fram- 
ers  specifically  required  more  than  a 
majority  vote,  it  is  clear,  both  from  a 
hi.slorical  perspecti\e  and  from  the  phi- 
losophy that  went  into  the  drafting  of 
our  Constitution,  that  a  majority  deter- 
mination would  be  tJie  key  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Government.  The  Consti- 
tution requires  a  \ote  of  more  than  a 
majority  in  only  five  Instances:  Two- 
thirds  rather  than  u  majority  Is  required 
to  override  a  veto  to  initiate  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  to  convict  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  and  to  expel 
Members.  The  specificity  with  which 
these  requirements  are  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution  make;;  It  evident  that  in 
no  other  cases  may  a  two-thirds  vote  be 
required  for  action 

Majority  rule  is  the  general  principle 
of  all  free  govermr.ents.  All  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  elected  on  the  basis 
of  the  majority  principle.  How  would  It 
sit  with  the  American  people  If  we  or- 
dained after  our  elections  that  our  suc- 
cessors would  havf  to  be  elected  by  a 
two-thirds  vote?  I  am  sure  that  would 
strike  every  member  as  outlandish  no 
matter  how  tempted  he  might  be  to  vir- 
tually assure  hixns?lf  life  tenure.  Is  it 
any  less  outlandish  to  provide  that  stat- 
utes passed  by  a  simple  majority  cannot 
be  amended  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate?  Ij  not  this  an  equally 
offensive  provision'  In  my  opinion,  the 
present  provisions  of  rule  XXH  are  per- 
nicious and  will  not  long  be  tolerated. 

Last  year,  I  Joined  with  14  other  Sena- 
tors, from  both  parties,  In  an  effort  to 


correct  the  inequity  of  rule  XXII.  Next 
January  yre  shall  try  again.  We  are 
laboring  against  an  affront  to  every 
principle  of  fair  and  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. We  shall  not  cease  in  our  efforts 
to  change  rule  XXU  until  we  prevail, 
no  matter  what  happens  today. 

It  is  minority  rule,  not  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  minority  Senators,  which 
Is  involved  In  a  filibuster.  The  Members 
who  oppose  the  literacy  bill  have  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  their  efforts 
are  aimed  solely  at  blocking  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure.  This  is  the  dif- 
ference between  debate  and  filibuster. 
Debate  is  an  effort  to  win  by  persuasion. 
Filibuster  is  an  effort  to  win  by  exasper- 
ation. It  is  not  an  effort  to  insure  that 
all  voices  will  be  heard,  or  all  issues 
cledrly  brought  forth  in  debate  on  a 
measure.  This  is  always  done.  No  effort 
has  been  made  to  quiet  discussion  of  is- 
sues before  us.  The  effort  is  wholly  in 
the  oprwsite  direction:  to  forestall,  to 
forever  block,  the  free  and  open  reso- 
lution of  issues  that  face  this  body. 

How  long  will  the  Senate  tolerate  such 
a  situation?  How  long  will  we  meekly 
submit  to  the  willful  strangling  by  the 
few  of  efforts  to  finally  insure  that  all 
Americans  enjoy  equal  rights  and  equal 
protection  under  the  law?  On  nine  dif- 
ferent occasions  since  1937  we  have 
sought  to  pass  laws  designed  to  eradi- 
cate blights  on  our  free  society.  Each 
time  a  cloture  has  been  attempted  to 
free  the  Senate  from  the  hold  of  the  few 
who  sought  no  such  end.  But  each  time 
we  have  failed,  and  the  measures  which 
have  been  passed  have  been  watered 
down  and  diluted  and  made  ineffective. 

The  Senators  who  wish  to  block  for- 
ever the  literacy  bill  decry  a  cloture 
vote  as  an  affront  to  minority  rights. 
They  tell  us  that  a  majority  is  attempt- 
ing to  gag  them  and  trample  upon  their 
rights.  Yet,  they  are  strangely  reticent 
at)out  the  rights  of  minority  American 
citizens  this  bill  Is  designed  to  more  ade- 
quately secure.  What  of  those  minority 
rights?  This  is  really  what  Is  at  issue 
here. 

When  we  vote  on  the  cloture  motion 
today  we  will  be  voting  either  for  or 
against  the  literacy  bill.  It  may  be  the 
only  chance  we  will  have  this  session  to 
register  our  sentiments  on  this  matter. 
We  cannot  forever  hide  behind  the  par- 
liamentary wall  of  a  cloture  vote.  We 
cannot  pretend  that  a  vote  against  clo- 
ture is  a  vote  for  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  rather  than  a  vote  against  the 
merits  of  the  measure  that  provoked  the 
filibuster. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  diflB- 
cult  and  challenging.  Yet,  today  we  are 
faced  with  the  spectacle  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  continually  stifled,  stymied,  and 
stuck  on  so  many  occasions  by  antiquated 
internal  rules.  Today  we  will  know 
whether  this  body  Intends  to  meet  one  of 
these  challenges,  to  lift  Itself  out  of  the 
rut  that  a  determined  few  have  so  skill- 
fully dug  for  us.  Our  conscience,  our 
sense  of  duty,  our  heritage  which  gives 
this  Nation  its  lifeblood,  demand  that 
the  answer  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
not  only  a  tragedy,  as  stated  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Greorgia,  that  the  press  has 
not  fully  covered  the  debates  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  It  is  also  a  tragedy  that  those 
Senators  who  want  to  vote  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  in  accordance  with  their 
oaths  do  not  come  here  to  hear  the 
debate  on  that  Important  aspect  of  thui 
question. 

I  shall  confine  myself  for  a  moment 
to  the  provision  with  reject  to  election 
of  presidential  electors,  because  there  has 
been  so  much  said  about  the  election  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  that  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  that 
discussion. 

The  provision  regarding  presidential 
electors  is  contained  in  section  1  of  arti- 
cle n  in  two  groups  of  words,  the  first 
of  which  reads: 

Each  state  shall  appoint.  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Electors — 

And  so  forth — 

but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person 
holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  iinder  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

It  could  not  have  been  made  clearer 
that  the  States  retained  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  right  of  naming  their 
electors  in  such  maimer  as  their  legis- 
latures should  prescribe  and  they  would 
not  permit  a  Federal  official,  even  though 
their  own  Senator  or  Representative  or 
other  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
honor  under  the  Federal  Government,  to 
serve  as  an  elector. 

The  few  words  which  deal  with  the 
congressional  authority  xmder  that 
article  are  these : 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of 
chuslng  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  Votes,  which  Day  shaU 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  limit  of  authority  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  Federal  Goveiiiment 
in  connection  with  the  election  of  presi- 
dential electors. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  "Federal  election"  is  de- 
scribed in  the  pending  measure  as  any 
election  held  "for  the  purpose  of  electing 
or  selecting  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President,  Vice  President,  presidential 
elector,  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives," 
and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator,  whether 
gifted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law  or 
not,  reading  the  clear  wording  of  the 
Constitution  and  recalling  that  there  is 
not  a  single  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  of  any  other  court  of  comiJetent 
jurisdiction  that  in  any  way  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  States  to  control  com- 
pletely the  selection  and  the  personnel 
of  their  presidential  electors,  and  now 
confronted  with  his  constitutional  duty, 
could  vote  for  the  proposed  bill,  which 
violates  not  only  the  substance  and  the 
letter  but  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
Constitution  In  this  regard. 

If  I  may,  I  shall  close  with  one  addi- 
tional reference  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  is  section  4  of  article  I.  Some  Sen- 
ators supporting  the  proposed  legislation 
seem  to  think  that  that  goes  a  long  way 
to   uphold   their  position.     They   have 
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quoted  it  so  many  times  that  I  shall  not 
quote  It  In  detail  again;  but  I  wan:  the 
Racoao  to  show  afflrmatlTely  that  it  re- 
fers only  to  the  selection  of  Senators  and 
RepresentatiTcs.  and  not  to  presidential 
electors. 
I  quote  the  part  that  is  applicable: 

Th«  TlnMs.  PlaoM.  and  Manner  of  holding 
Kectlou  for  8«n«ton  and  ReprwentaUTM. 
shall  b«  preaciib«d  In  each  State  by  the  L>eg- 
Ulature  thereof;  but  the  Congreaa  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations. 
except  aa  to  the  Places  of  chuslng  Senators 

Mr.  President,  that  relates  only  to 
Senators  and  to  Representatives.  In 
addition,  it  relates  only  to  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Senators  aiul  Representatives  and 
does  iK>t  in  the  slightest  affect  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
presidential  electors. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator,  mindful 
of  his  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
could  vote  for  those  provisions  in  the 
proposed  law  now  confronting  the  Sen- 
ate, which  propose  to  give  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  a  controlling  hand  in  re- 
spect to  one  vital  aspect  of  the  selection 
of  presidential  electors. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javtts]. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  two  ques- 
tloQs  are  before  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing. The  flrst  is.  Is  the  proposal  con- 
stitutional? The  second  is.  Should  the 
Senate  vote  for  cloture? 

I  deeply  feel  that  we  should  consider 
the  proposal  to  be  constitutional  and 
that  we  should  vote  for  cloture,  for  the 
reasons  I  shall  state. 

In  all  the  arguments  with  respect  to 
constitutionality.  Including  that  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  whose 
opinion  I  respect  highly,  one  thing  is 
omitted.  That  is  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  a  right  to  legislate  because  of  the 
state  of  facts. 

If  the  Congress  finds  it  to  b^  a  fact — 
and  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  will  sus- 
tain the  Congress  in  such  a  finding — that 
there  is  widespread  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment  by  denial  to  people  who  are 
Negroes,  through  the  misuse  of  the  lit- 
eracy test,  of  the  right  to  vote,  as  has 
been  found  by  the  US.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  the  Congress  can  choose  the 
means  by  which  that  sltuaUon  shall  be 
redressed:  and  in  my  opinion  the  Su- 
prone  Court  will  go  along  with  the  Con- 
gress if  it  chooses  a  reasonable  means. 

These  are  reastmable  means.  We  have 
heard  no  one  deny  that  a  sixth  grade 
educatl(m  Is  adequate  as  a  reasonable 
test  for  q\ialiflcatlon  for  voting.  That  is 
the  essence  of  this  controversy.  In  all 
the  arguments  about  constitutionality, 
nothing  has  been  said  about  the  factual 
case  which  has  been  made. 

Second,  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
means— the  fact  that  there  is  a  law  which 
was  passed  in  1957  and  a  law  which  was 
passed  in  1960 — does  not  mean  that  the 
Congress  cannot  add  additional  means, 
if  it  believes  them  to  be  required,  and 
reasonably  bases  its  Judgment  upon  the 
factual  situation. 


We  have  seen  the  finding  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  who  is  the  enforcement 
officer  of  the  United  States,  that  he  does 
need  these  additional  means  because  he 
cannot  adequately  enforce  the  laws  of 
1957  and  1960  in  practicable  terms  in  or- 
der to  effectuate  the  guarantees  of  the 
15th  amendment. 

So  the  basis  of  constitutionality  does 
not  rest  on  the  constitutionai  provisions 
which  have  been  argued  pro  and  con. 
The  basis  of  constitutionality  rests 
squarely  and  clearly  on  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  shown  as  a  matter 
of  fact  to  have  been  violated.  TTiere- 
fore.  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  select 
the  means  by  which  to  redress  that 
situation. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  proposal 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  based 
upon  the  facts,  and  that  is  what  we  must 
always  refer  to  when  we  are  arguing 
constitutionality  in  the  Senate. 

Second  is  the  question.  Shall  cloture 
be  voted?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there 
has  been  a  very  polite  filibuster  con- 
ducted in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has 
met  from  12  noon  until  6  or  7  p  m..  and 
Senators  have  been  very  gracious  and 
charming  to  one  another;  but  construc- 
tively, as  we  lawyers  say.  there  has  been 
a  filibuster,  because  It  was  well  known 
that  if  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  pas- 
sage of  the  proposal  were  forced  to  do 
so  they  were  well  enough  organized  to 
stay  as  long  as  necessary,  even  If  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  MANsriELo]  had 
made  us  come  in  at  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  we  did  once  before  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  to  answer  quo- 
rum calls. 

During  the  previous  debate  we  were 
forced  to  come  in  time  and  again  in  the 
early  morning  hours. 

If  this  were  a  debate  for  24  hours  a 
day,  or  7  hours  a  day.  the  same  Sen- 
ators would  be  making  the  same  speeches 
and  enlightening  the  country  in  precisely 
the  same  way. 

This  is  not  the  choice  of  the  majority 
leader,  but  It  is  the  choice  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  TTie  majority 
leader  has  said  time  and  time  again:  "If 
Senators  wish  to  talk  for  more  than  6 
hours  a  day  I  shall  be  glad  to  accom- 
modate them,  up  to  24  hours  a  day.  but  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  talk  for  more  than 
6  hours  a  day  there  is  no  use  in  keep- 
ing the  Senate  as  a  whole  up  all  night. " 

That  is  a  very  enlightened  point  of 
view.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
Such  a  debate  can  be  as  much  a  filibus- 
ter as  If  the  Senate  held  sessions  around 
the  clock  because — although  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  idea  of  trying  to  end  a 
filibuster  by  round-the-clock  sessions — 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  Senate  cannot 
break  a  filibuster  by  meeting  long  hours. 

The  Senate  now  knows  that  the  only 
way  it  can  get  cloture  is  by  a  vote  for 
cloture:  not  as  a  result  of  physical  ex- 
haustion. This  will  be  the  meaning  of 
the  cloture  vote.  It  must  be  by  a  vote 
for  cloture.  There  never  has  been  cloture 
In  respect  to  a  civil  rights  bill,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  modem  cloture 
rule  has  been  in  effect  since  1917  and 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  filibuster 
problem  in  the  Senate  slrwie  1872.  even 
before  the  Senate  adopted  rule  XXII. 


This  could  well  be  the  showdown,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  vote.  Some  may  not 
think  so.  since  only  a  few  Members  have 
been  on  the  floor  and  polite  debate  has 
been  indulged  in.  but  in  retrospect,  in 
history,  this  will  be  shown  to  be  a  deci- 
sive and  historic  vote.  Let  no  Senator 
who  votes  on  the  issue  mistake  it.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  most  decisive  votes  we 
shall  have  cast  on  any  issue  at  any  time. 

We  may  well  get  a  majority  rote;  I  am 
very  hopeful  of  that.  We  are  within 
reach  of  cloture  on  a  civil  rights  bill. 

Such  a  vote  would  be  historic  In  the 
annals  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country 
by  demonstrating  the  ability,  through 
the  legi-slative  means,  of  coping  with  the 
country's  problems. 

Looked  at  in  that  perspective,  both 
with  respect  to  constitutionality  and 
with  re^'pect  to  cloture.  I  deeply  feel  that 
Senators  should  support  the  motion  now, 
and  should  support  the  measure  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  completely  constitu- 
tional and  would  adopt  a  reasonable 
means  to  an  absolutely  essential  and 
proper  end. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  ) . 

The  ACTING  PRiSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr  CoTTOH  1  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  who  has 
Just  spoken  that  the  forthcoming  vote 
will  be  historic.  I  agree  that  every 
Senator  should  search  his  soul  most  care- 
fully before  he  determines  his  vote  on 
the  question  of  cloture.  What  I  have  to 
say  pertains  to  cloture  only,  and  not  to 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  before  the 
S-^nate. 

It  is  necessary,  if  a  Senator  is  to  dis- 
regard the  urgings  and  appeals  of  his 
own  leadership,  that  he  should  declare 
his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

I  served  as  an  attach^  of  the  Senate 
many  years  ago  I  saw  a  prolonged 
debate  prevent  the  passing  of  a  hasty, 
ill-considered,  and  unnecessary  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  question  of  cloture 
is  not  confined  to  civil  rights,  even 
though  I  think  the  Senate  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  public  to  a  great  extent, 
have  come  to  consider  it  part  and  parcel ' 
of  a  civil  rights  controversy. 

The  question  goes  much  deeper  than 
that. 

These  remarks  do  not  violate  the  rule, 
because  they  certainly  are  not  in  criti- 
cism: but  because  of  the  size  of  the 
other  body,  as  many  of  us  who  have 
served  there  know.  It  is  forced  to  curtail 
debate.  Thus  important  measures  are 
sometimes  passed  with  such  brief  dis- 
cussion that  there  is  little  time  for  re- 
flection either  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
people.  It  Is  only  in  the  Senate  that 
proposed  legislation  can  be  held  up  to 
the  light  and  examined  from  every 
angle. 

Furthermore,  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  is  found  the  only 
spot  in  government  where  small  minori- 
ties cannot  be  smothered  by  huge  ma- 
jorities. Here  minorities  have  a  weapon 
with  which  to  stay  execution  long  enough 
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to  appeal  to  the  people.  That  weapon  is 
freedom  of  debate,  and  it  is  not  confined 
to  civil  rights. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  small  State,  who 
may  some  day  find  the  welfare  of  his 
own  people  threatened  by  combinations 
n-presenting  the  more  powerful  and 
Iiopulous  States  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not 
intend  to  surrender  this  weapon.  Unless 
It  be  a  very  extreme  case  when  the  will 
of  the  Senate  is  being  obviously  thwart- 
ed. I  do  not  intend  by  my  vote  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  so  that  at  some  future 
day.  when  some  proposal  might  violate 
the  rights  of  my  own  people,  my  own 
principles,  and  my  own  convictions, 
when  I  am  seeking  to  stay  the  hand  of 
a  large  majority,  it  can  be  said  to  me 
that  I  once  voted  unnecessarily  to  choke 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  vote  against  the 
application  of  cloture. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton!. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from   Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  against  clo- 
ture in  connection  with  the  p>ending  busi- 
ness: and  I  should  like  to  briefly  explain 
my  reasons.  First.  I  am  not  against  the 
cloture  procedure  per  se.  In  fact,  I  have 
proposed  and  supported  a  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  which  would  make 
cloture  more  easily  obtained.  Several 
years  ago,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  and  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
I  proposed  a  rule  change  that  would  per- 
mit 60  percent  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  to  invoke  cloture.  Second, 
my  record  in  this  body  proves  that  I 
am  a  friend  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
In  1957.  for  example.  I  went  down  the 
line  and  resisted  the  elimination  of  sec- 
tion 3. 

I  do  not  believe  that  cloture  should  be 
lightly  or  capriciously  used.  I  strongly 
feel  it  should  only  be  attempted  after  a 
serious  effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
an  issue  to  a  vote  on  its  merits.  I  sub- 
mit that  in  the  present  situation  this 
has  not  been  done. 

For  more  than  2  weeks  now  the 
Senate  has  considered  the  pending 
matter  but  in  a  very  casual  way.  We 
have  been  convening  at  12  o'clock  and 
adjourning,  generally,  between  4:30  and 
6:30  p.m.  We  have  avoided  Saturday 
sessions  and  have  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  Just  because  the  pending 
business  is  connected  with  civil  rights, 
cloture  would  be  attempted  after  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Speakers  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  for  remarks  on  various  sub- 
jects. In  fact,  speakers  have  been  able 
to  retain  the  floor  by  yielding  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  go  to  lunch, 
visit  with  constituents  or  take  care  of 
their  long-distance  calls. 

The  question  before  us  involves  a 
serious  constitutional  question.  Prom- 
inent lawyers  in  this  body  are  divided 
on  the  issue. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  pending 
cloture  attempt  will  fail.  If  at  some 
future  date,  after  a  determined  effort  to 
bring  the  present  amendment  to  a  vote 
on  its  merits,  cloture  is  once  more  at- 
tempted. I  will  then  support  it. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez].  Because  of 
the  condition  of  his  throat,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  may  be 
read  by  the  clerk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Chavez  was  read 
by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Chavez,  of  New 
Mexico 

I  feel  compelled  at  this  time  to  explain 
my  vote  on  the  motion  for  .cloture.  The 
motion  for  cloture  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  most  serious  undertaking. 
It  Is  an  undertaking  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  very  basis  of  our  constitutional  system. 
As  an  Indication,  In  the  past  cloture  has 
been  attempted  a  number  of  times.  It  has 
been  35  years  since  a  motion  for  cloture  has 
succeeded  In  this  body.  The  Invoking  of 
cloture  on  this  legislative  body  destroys  the 
original  concept  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  its  original  concept,  the  Senate  was 
conceived  by  the  Founding  Fathers  as  a  leg- 
islative body  which  was  to  have  untram- 
meled  powers  of  deliberation.  This  has  been 
the  history  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  the  world's  greatest  deliberative  legisla- 
tive body.  For  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  acquiesce  to  a  negation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  this  body  was  founded,  I  be- 
lieve Is  unconscionable. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  my  record  as  an 
advocate  of  minority  rights — I  have  been  a 
liberal  In  this  body  when  being  a  liberal  on 
the  floor  of  the  XJS.  Senate,  one  led  a  rather 
lonely  existence.  I  want  It  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  In  favor  of  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration.  It  Is  my 
personal  candid  opinion  that  this  legislation 
should  have  gone  through  the  established 
committee  system,  but,  most  certainly,  it 
was  not  for  me  to  decide  the  legislative 
method  whereby  this  piece  of  legislation  was 
brought  to  the  floor.  But  I  do  believe  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  as  an  experienced 
legislator  of  this  body,  that  the  opponents 
to  this  bill  should  be  allowed  unlimited  de- 
bate In  the  discussion  of  the  merits  and  the 
demerits  of  Its  contents. 

Furthermore.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  whenever  a 
group  feels  that  they  cannot  get  some  legis- 
lation passed. 

In  my  experience  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation  either 
defeated  or  withdrawn  that  could  have  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  If  It  had  not  been 
for  extended  debate  and  complete  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do 
not  recall  that  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
legislation  vital  to  this  Nation  has  been 
held  up  or  defeated  through  the  process  of 
unlimited  debate,  nor  has  this  country  ever 
been  Impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  act  promptly  on  any  vital  Issues. 
I  remember  the  Brlcker  amendment  when  It 
was  placed  on  this  floor  for  discussion.  The 
great  and  able  Senator  from  Missouri,  the 
late  Senator  Hennlngs,  almost  slnsrlehand- 
edly,  during  days  of  very  learned  discussion 
In  these  Chambers,  alerted  this  body  and 
the  American  public  In  general  to  the  con- 
stitutional hazards  to  the  very  foundations 
of  our  Republic. 

To  Invoke  cloture  on  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that 
each  Senator  In  this  legislative  forum  would 
lose  his  individuality  as  a  Senator,  his  In- 
dependence of  action  and,  thus,  each  of  us 
would  be  at  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  political 
coalition  or  of  some  alliance  concocted  for 
some  special  occasion. 


The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  one  that 
feels  that  the  traditions  and  the  great  legis- 
lative history  of  this  body  must  be  pre- 
served. Thus,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  oppose 
my  majority  leader  and  vote  against  cloture. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  made  a  short  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  I  said  that 
I  would  vote  against  cloture.  I  said  also 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  amendment 
which  would  establish  the  completion  of 
a  sixth  grade  education  as  a  decisive  test 
of  the  literacy  qualifications  of  a  voter. 

These  votes  are  difficult  ones  for  me 
to  cast  because  throughout  my  service 
in  the  Senate — in  fact,  throughout  my 
political  life — I  have  strongly  supported 
civil  rights  legislation,  and  I  intend  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

I  made  my  decision  because  after  the 
best  consideration  I  could  give  to  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made,  and 
from  my  own  study,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  amendment  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  know  that  if  the  measure  passes  the 
Congress,  the  decision  respecting  its 
constitutionality  will  be  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  very  well  de- 
cide that  the  measure  is  constitutional. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  vote  against 
measures  which  I  strongly  feel  are  un- 
constitutional. 

Since  a  very  serious  constitutional 
question  is  involved,  I  believe  also  that 
sufficient  time  has  not  been  given  to  de- 
bate. It  is  my  view,  and  I  believe  every- 
one admits  that  article  I,  section  2,  and 
the  17th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  give  to  the  States  the  power  and 
authority  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  voters.  I  believe  also  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  are  correct  in 
their  statement  that  under  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments,  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority— the  amendments  themselves  so 
provide — to  enact  legislation  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  amendments 
against  discrimination. 

The  difficulty  that  I  have  with  the 
bill  is  that,  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
under  its  provisions  the  Congress  would 
fix  a  qualification  for  voters.  In  the 
present  case  the  qualification  would  be 
the  completion  of  6  years'  attendance  in 
a  public  or  accredited  private  school. 
Such  a  provision  would  for  all  practical 
purposes  be  used  to  disqualify  those  who 
are  self-educated,  and  who  may  be  hter- 
ate.  but  who  have  not  completed  the 
sixth  grade.  The  proposed  test  would 
become  the  test  that  registrars  and  elec- 
tion officers  would  use  in  the  States  that 
have  literacy  tests. 

My  State  has  no  literacy  test.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  a 
case  in  Kentucky  in  which  a  Negro  has 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote.  In  view 
of  my  thoughts  with  regard  to  civil 
rights,  and  in  the  light  of  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  believ- 
ing that  the  measure  is  unconstitutional, 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion. If  further  debate  Is  afforded  of 
reasonable  time — a  week  or  so — I  will 
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rote  tor  elotarr  I  will  tJao  offer  amend  - 
ments  which  I^Ilere  are  constitutional 
to  protect  Totlnff  rights.  My  statement 
yesterday  outlined  such  proposals,  and 
I  hope  that  Members  will  read  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSEUi.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  opponents? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  Is  advised  that  there 
are  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  much  time  re- 
mains for  the  proponents? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  Ls  advised  that  12  min- 
utes remain. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  well  said 
here  that  we  are  debating  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  A  constitutional 
question  of  the  first  magnitude  is  In- 
volved In  the  basic  substitute  proposed 
by  the  leadership.  In  addition  it  is 
never  a  Ught  question  when  it  Is  proposed 
In  this  forum,  this  unique  forum,  that 
the  Senate  shall  gag  Senators,  represent- 
ing sovereign  States,  when  they  still  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  a  matter  of  such  pro- 
found Importance. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  has  not 
been  undue  debate  on  the  pending  meas- 
ure. It  has  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  only  about  10  calendar  days  and 
much  time  has  been  conaiuned  on  extra- 
neous matters  and  by  the  supporters  of 
the  substitute. 

It  Is  a  peculiar  circumstance  that 
every  time  legislation  of  this  character 
is  brought  before  the  Senate  it  is  her- 
alded throughout  the  land  that  a  vlclotis 
filibuster  is  in  progress  as  soon  as  the 
first  Senator  from  a  Southern  State 
raises  his  voice  in  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitutkxi  of  the  United  States  and  the 
constituents  who  sent  him  to  Washing- 
ton to  represent  them. 

Attendance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
has  been  somewhat  sparse,  but  the  Rsc- 
OKo  will  disclose  that  many  great 
speeches  have  been  made  in  opposition 
to  this  legislation.  Indeed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  assert  that  the  quality  of  the 
speeches  made  against  this  bill  Is  as  high 
as  any  that  the  history  of  the  Senate 
discloses  These  speeches  have  gone 
back  Into  the  recesses  of  history  and 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  from  the 
f ramers  of  the  Constitution  and  by  In- 
niimerable  decisions  of  our  courts  of  last 
resort  when  it  was  ccxnposed  of  lawyers 
that  this  legislation  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Constitution. 

Necessarily  there  has  been  some  little 
repetition  In  the  debate.  Senators  op- 
posing the  legislation  have,  of  course, 
relied  upon  and  quoted  the  same  line  of 
decisions.  They  have  likewise  quoted 
those  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which 
stand  like  mountain  peaks  of  law  and 
precedent,  towering  over  the  puny  con- 
tentions that  you  can  repeal  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  a  simple 
statute. 

Those  who  have  sought  to  defend  the 
pending  legislation  have  not  been  able 
to  submit  a  single  case  from  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  sustain  their 
contentions  that  the  bill  Is  not  in  con- 
flict  with    the   Constitution.     Speaking 


of  repetition — practically  every  one  of 
these  Senators  has  limited  his  cita- 
tions of  authority  to  repeating  again  and 
again  the  statement  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  that  the 
bill  is  constitutional  and  by  referring  to 
the  same  portions  of  the  reports  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

This  Commission  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered objective  in  this  matter. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  them  have 
mentioned  the  15th  amendment,  but  It 
is  difficult  for  a  lawyer  to  quote  the  15th 
amendment  in  connection  with  this  issue 
with  a  straight  face — when  even  a  lay- 
man can  see  tl.at  the  ISth  amendment 
is  in  nowise  related  to  the  pending  bill. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  any  clause  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  un- 
dertaking to  limit  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  vote  on  grounds  of  race  is  com- 
pletely unconstitutional  Being  unable 
to  produce  any  worthwhile  authority  or 
a  single  case  to  sustain  their  argimients, 
they  have  repeated  again  and  again  the 
mere  allesjation  of  the  Attorney  General 
who  drafted  the  bill  that  the  bill  is  con- 
stitutional. That  Is  one  statement  that 
has  been  worn  threadbare  and  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  has  listened  to 
this  debate  can  almost  recite  it  from 
memory. 

Practically  every  authority  on  govern- 
ment whose  writings  have  ever  come  to 
my  attention  and  the  .speeches  of  the 
great  men  who  have  adorned  this  body 
throughout  the  ages  have  concluded  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  be 
the  last  battleground  where  a  fight 
would  be  made  In  defense  of  our  political 
and  economic  system. 

If  the  American  way  of  life  is  really 
In  danger,  the  last  effort  to  preserve  a 
government  of  laws  rather  than  to  gam- 
ble our  rights  and  liberties  with  a  gov- 
ernment of  men  will  be  made  in  this 
forum  of  the  States. 

It  has  at  times  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  a.s  well  as  the 
Chief  Kxecutive  and  even  by  action  of 
the  Congress.  These  actions  have  been 
directed  by  expediency  and  by  that  ever 
present  threat  to  liberty  the  argiunent 
that   the  end  ju.stifles  the  means. 

It  therefore  behooves  us  to  proceed 
with  extreme  care  in  the  consideration 
of  gagging  the  Senate  in  order  to  force 
through  bills  which  still  further  weaken 
and  emasculate  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  no 
Senator  will  be  so  gullible  as  to  accept 
ti^e  argument  that  we  should  apply  a 
different  rule  in  the  limitation  of  debate 
to  legislation  of  this  type,  promoted  by 
certain  pressure  groups,  than  would  be 
applied  in  other  instances. 

We  cannot  deviate  atul  apply  different 
rules  to  different  t3n?es  of  bills  if  we  are 
to  measure  up  to  our  obhgatlon  to  pre- 
serve the  Senate  as  the  last  citadel  of 
the  rlsrhts  of  the  States  and  the  last 
protection  of  the  liberties  of  our  citizens. 

Under  the  Constitution  our  Senate  Is 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  seek  to 
reform  our  Government  in  the  name  of 
reapportionment.  The  Founding  Fathers 
intended  that  that  should  i>e  the  case 
and  that  the  Senate  should  remain  the 
one  bulwark  of  our  Government  against 
precipitate  actions  inspired  by  the  pas- 


sions of  the  mob.  If  our  Government 
and  way  of  life  are  to  endure,  the  Senate 
must  stand  constantly  on  guard  against 
aggressions  engendered  by  the  unbridled 
ambitions  of  men  who  occupy  high 
ofDces  in  our  Government,  and.  in  say- 
ing this.  I  refer  to  the  power  of  ofBce 
and  not  to  any  individual  who  may 
temporarily  occupy  it. 

God  forbid  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  become  xuider  any 
President  a  mere  rubberstamp  for  the 
Pre.«»idency  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  be  men  enough  to  stand  up 
and  face  the  issue  squarely,  to  see  that 
this  priceless  heritage  of  ours  is  pre- 
served. 

I  adjure  the  citizens  of  every  small 
State  to  look  around  and  see  what  Is 
happening  in  the  United  States  and 
watch  closely  this  effort  to  apply  a  gag 
rule.  Ever  bear  in  mind,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Is  the  only  agency  In 
Government  or  in  the  activities  of  polit- 
ical parties,  where  a  small  State  can 
hope  to  have  its  voice  heard  In  defense 
of  its  rights  and  powers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  last  few  days 
that  if  any  erroup  of  Senators  have  the 
audacity  to  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  flght  such  clearly 
illegal  bills  as  the  pending  substitute, 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  certain 
to  be  changed  in  order  to  apply  a  gag 
rule  by  a  simple  majority. 

Byfr.  President,  if  the  Cbnstituiicn  must 
be  disregarded  In  order  to  defend  the 
Senate,  we  do  not  need,  nor  should  we 
have,  any  rules.  We  have  already  lost 
our  government  of  laws  and  are  operat- 
ing under  a  government  of  men  who  use 
threats  as  a  weapon  of  enforcing  their 
will. 

For  over  a  century,  every  American 
could  proudly  and  truly  boast  thai  we  do 
not  triLst  a  government  of  men,  but  bind 
all  of  thofle  In  power  by  the  chains  of 
the  Con.stitutlon  to  assure  a  government 
of  laws.  Unfortunately,  many  termites 
are  chiseling  night  and  day  at  the  foun- 
dations of  our  constitutional  system. 
The  proud  boast  of  almost  two  centuries 
has  been  challenged  by  the  statement 
issiied  by  the  Association  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  State  courts  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union.  They  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  their  feara  that 
we  were  losing  our  government  of  law 
through  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
conspire  a<{ain£t  our  Constitution  do  not 
make  frontal  assaults  in  broad  daylight 
with  bands  playing  and  banners  waving. 
They  insidiously  whittle  away  various 
protections  of  the  Constitution  under  the 
specious  plea  that  they  are  assuring  new 
rights  to  individuals.  In  the  process. 
they  are  transforming  our  whole  form 
of  Rovernment  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rights  of  every  citizen. 

Mr  President.  If  you  must  destroy  the 
Constitution  and  transform  our  tortn  of 
Government  from  one  of  written  law  to 
the  naked  powers  of  men,  strike  It  down 
at  once     That  Is  fairer  and  more  cou- 
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rageous  than  the  surreptitious  process  of 
tearing  it  down  bit  by  bit,  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there.    If  the  Constitution 
must  die — let  it  die  nobly. 
As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said: 

Nail   to  tlie  maat  her  holy  flag. 
Set  every  threadbare  sail 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms 
The  lightning  and  the  gale  I 

If  you  must  destroy  our  Government, 
Mr.  President,  do  it  in  the  forthright 
way;  do  it  like  men,  and  not  by  stealth 
in  the  night. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
>ield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
cloture  rule  has  been  on  the  rule  book  of 
the  Senate  for  the  last  45  years.  It  was 
not  placed  there  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  placed  there 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  not  placed  there  by  some  external 
agency  of  this  country.  It  was  placed 
there  by  the  votes  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  served  in  this  body  In 
1917,  and  Jt  Is  a  part  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  The  Senators  who 
placed  that  rule  on  the  book  must  have 
taken  good  thought  when  they  were  do- 
ing it.  and  they  must  have  thought  it 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  at  some 
given  time. 

Today  we  are  invoking  a  rule  that  is 
45  years  old.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  invoked  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  In  order  to  get  a  vote 
upon  the  merits  of  the  proposition  that 
is  before  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russkll]  speaks  about  destroy- 
ing the  Constitution.  I  would  rather 
believe  that  the  Constitution  could  be 
destroyed  by  the  abuses  that  cannot  be 
reached  unless  some  remedial  action  is 
taken. 

Read  what  Father  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh,  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  E>ame,  said  concerning 
his  own  inde[>endent  investigation.  He 
found  that  persons  having  masters'  de- 
crees could  not  be  registered  and  could 
not  vote.  He  found  that  persons  hold- 
ing bachelors'  degrees  could  not  register 
and  vote,  either  because  they  could  not 
pronounce  or  could  not  spell  or  could 
not  write  from  dictation  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  registrar.  He  found  that  teach- 
ers and  ministers  could  not  vote.  What 
shall  we  say  about  an  abuse  under  which 
people  In  this  country,  who  i;re  literate 
and  are  educated,  are  taxed  but  have  no 
authority  under  the  circumstances  to  se- 
lect the  Nation's  lawmakers  in  either 
branch  of  Congress,  the  Congress  which 
has  the  authority  to  make  the  laws  under 
which  those  people  live.  Let  that  abuse 
continue  and  we  can  surely  become 
rather  apprehensive  about  the  durability 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  his  position  should  dra- 
Roon  the  Senate  before  we  vote  upon 
cloture.  First,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
progress  of  legislation  in  the  Senate. 
Second,  he  has  the  duty,  as  the  leader 
of  his  party,  which  is  in  the  majority, 
to  try  to  bring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
to  a  close  at  some  decent  season  during 


the  year.  With  those  responsibilities 
utxm  him,  what  dwts  the  argxunent 
amount  to  when  Senators  say,  "Mr.  Ma- 
jority Leader,  I  want  to  cooperate,  but 
I  cannot  give  you  a  vote  on  clot\u-e  until 
you  dragoon  me.  I  cannot  give  you  a 
vote  until  you  discipline  me.  I  cannot 
give  you  a  vote  until  you  have  kept  me 
here  24  hours  a  day.  I  cannot  give  you 
a  vote  on  cloture  unless  you  call  me  Into 
the  Chamber  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  sleep-flUed  eyes,  off  some  cot,  to 
respond  to  the  roUcall.  so  that  51  bodies 
will  be  upon  the  Senate  floor  and  the 
Senate  enabled  to  do  business."  What 
kind  of  argument  is  it  to  hold  out  one's 
hands  to  the  majority  leader  and  say, 
"First,  do  all  this  to  me;  submit  me  to 
embarrassment;  submit  me  to  inconven- 
ience ;  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  break 
engagements  and  follow  a  wholly  unpre- 
dictable schedule;  then,  Mr.  Majority 
Leader,  after  you  have  held  me  around 
the  clock  for  X  number  of  days,  24  hours 
a  day,  perhaps  the  spirit  will  soften;  per- 
haps the  soul  will  be  sufficiently  chas- 
tened, so  that  I  can  then  give  you  a 
cloture  votiC." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been 
debating  the  issue  for  10  days  or  2  weeks. 
We  have  heard  almost  every  argument 
exhausted. 

I  believe  that  if  the  majority  leader 
made  a  proposal  to  the  Senate  that  a 
given  amount  of  time,  under  limitation, 
equally  divided,  be  agreed  upon,  surely 
within  the  talents,  wisdom,  and  forbear- 
ance of  this  body  the  subject  could  be 
discussed  further,  and  the  Senate  could 
then  vote.  However,  I  appreciate  that 
If  the  majority  leader  made  that  kind 
of  request  of  the  Sepate.  it  would  prob- 
ably find  objection.  So  we  shall  go  on 
and  on.  discussing  the  matter,  without 
ever  getting  around  to  a  vote  on  the 
merits.  Involved  in  this  question  are 
some  abuses  for  which  a  cure  will  have 
to  be  found,  because  when  we  talk  about 
the  jeopardy  to  the  Constitution,  we 
must  realize  that  it  Is  through  such 
abuses  that  we  will  eventually  jeopard- 
ize, and  possibly  destroy,  the  organic 
law  of  the  Nation.  That  is  the  evil  we 
seek  to  reach. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  pre- 
pared a  long  memorandum  on  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality.  There  is  a 
long  memorandum  by  the  attorneys  and 
other  persons  identified  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  on  the  question  of 
constitutionality.  But  the  ultimate  test 
must  necessarily  be  across  the  Plaza,  in 
that  great  white  building  where  sit  the 
members  of  the  one  Court  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
When  they  shall  have  ruled  upon  the 
legislation,  we  shall  then  know  whether 
it  is  constitutional  or  not.  Until  that 
time,  let  everyone  search  his  own  soul 
and  his  own  conscience,  and  then  deter- 
mine what  he  should  do. 

As  for  me,  I  intend  to  support  the 
cloture  motion,  on  which  the  Senate  will 
be  voting  directly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
remains  to  the  opposition? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  opponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute;  and  then  I  shall 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  adverted  to  the  argu- 
ment which  some  Senators  have  been 
making,  to  the  effect  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  debate  on  the  question. 
To  the  statements  of  Senators  who  feel 
that  the  issue  has  not  been  sufficiently 
debated  or  that  no  real  effort  has  been 
made  to  resolve  the  question  on  its 
merits,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  of 
no  expression  by  those  Senators  that 
they  desired  to  debate  the  measure  at 
all. 

It  must  be  that  through  administra- 
tive error  their  requests  to  speak  on  the 
merits  of  the  question  were  not  relayed 
to  me  or  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Therefore,  the  leadership  ad- 
journed the  Senate  at  a  reasonable  hour 
each  day,  being  ignorant  of  the  desires 
of  those  who  now  say  that  the  issue  has 
not  been  debated  enough;  that  they 
wanted  to  speak.  I  think  everything 
has  been  said  on  both  sides  within  a  2- 
week  period  that  could  have  been  said. 

I  commend  Senators  who  were  in  ac- 
tive opposition  to  the  proposal  for  their 
attendance  to  duty,  for  being  on  the  job. 
for  upholding  their  point  of  view.  I  urge 
Senators  who  have  stated  that  the  de- 
bate has  not  gone  on  long  enough  to 
examine  their  consciences  and  find  some 
other  excuse. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
a  quorum  call  automatic? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  the  yeas  and 
nays  automatic? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 
automatically  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the   roll, 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names : 

[No.  47  Leg.] 

Aiken  Ellender  Mansfield 

Allott  Bngle  McCarthy 

Anderson  Ervln  McClellan 

Bartlett  Fong  McOee 

Beall  Pulbrlght  McNamara 

Bennett  Ooldwater  Metcalf 

Bible  Oore  Miller 

Boggs  Omening  Monroney 

Burdlck  Hart  Morton 

Bush  Hartke  Moss 

Butler  Hayden  Mundt 

Byrd.  Va.  Hlckenlooper      Murphy 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hlckey  Muskle 

Cannon  Hill  Neuberger 

Capehart  Holland  Pastore 

Carlson  Hniska  Pearson 

Carroll  Humphrey  Pell 

Case,  N.J.  Jackson  Prouty 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Javlts  Proxmlre 

Chavez  Johnston  Randolph 

Clark  Jordan  Robertson 

Cooper  Keating  Russell 

Cotton  Kefauver  Saltonatall 

Curtis  Kerr  Scott 

Dlrksen  Kuchel  Smathers 

Dodd  Lausche  Smith,  Mass. 

Douglas  Long,  Mo.  Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak  Long,  Hawaii      Sparkman 

Eastland  Ix>ng,  La.  Stennis 
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WUay 

WUlUma.  If  J. 
Wtmama.  IM. 


Tounc  N.  Dak. 
Touns.  Oblo 


SymlBcton 

Thurmond 
Toww 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Z  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAGnxnaml,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gron  [Mr.  Morsk]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTICER.  A 
quorum  being  present,  the  Chair  now 
sutimlts  to  the  Senate  the  question.  "I3 
It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate shall  now  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  required  by 
the  rule,  the  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.    

Mr.  HICKKT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Moassl  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church].  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
were  present  and  voting,  they  would 
each  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roDcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAGirusON).  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
g(»  [Mr.  MoRsxl  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resmted — yeas  43. 
nays  53,  as  follows  : 

[No.  48  Leg.] 

YEAS— 43 


AUott 
Anderson 


Burdick 
Buali 

CUTOll 

Cms.  MJ. 
aark 
Dirks«n 
Oodd 

Douglas 
Engle 
Konc 
Oruenlnf 


Aiken 

BartleU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capebart 

Carlson 

Case  8.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dworshak 

Rastland 

El  lender 


Church 
Hlcksy 


Hart 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Keating 

Kuchet 

I<auacb« 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Manaflekl 

McCarthy 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

Mow 

NATS— 53 

Fulbrtght 

Ooldwatw 

Oore 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HlU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan 

KefauTor 

Kerr 

Loner.  La. 

McCleilan 

McOee 

Miller 

Monroney 

NOT  VOnNO— 4 
Magnuson  Morse 


Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastor* 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

a»ttonstaU 

Scott 

Smith.  Mass. 

Smith.  Maine 

Symington 

WUUams.  N  J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Morton 
Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennia 

Talmadge 

TTiurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

WUUams.  Del. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  N  Dak. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  not  hav- 
ing voted  In  the  affirmative,  the  motion 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
accord  with  the  information  previously 
given   to   the   Senate   by   the   majority 


leader,  I  move  to  table  the  Mansfield - 
Dtrkaen  amendment.  I  wish  to  Inform 
the  Senate  that  It  is  my  intention  to  vote 
againcfc  my  motion. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  question.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tbe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICE21.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  vote  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table  would  also  lay  on 
the  table  each  amendment  that  has  been 
proposed  and  read  and  so  Is  in  order, 
woiild  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  no  amendment  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment now  pending.  If  there  were,  the 
motion  would  carry  the  amendment  with 
It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kratzmtc],  which  has  k>een 
read  and  lies  on  the  desk,  be  Incorpo- 
rated at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recognized  "> 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
qiiestion  is  on  the  motion  to  table  made 
l>y  the  Senator  from  Montana.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church  J, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnusow  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  MoRsxl  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  armounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  ( Mr. 
Church  ) ,  the  Scriator  from  Washington 
[  Mr.  MACNusoif  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  would  each  vote 
nay. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  64.  as  follows: 


nartlett 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Chaves 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dwonbak 

Fjtstland 

BJIender 

Rrvln 

Pulbrlght 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

B:ble 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Bu.«h 

Byrd.  W   V 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carl.ton 

Carroll 
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O'.ldwater 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

HoUand 

Johnston 

Jordan 
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Ia  rig.  La. 

M.Cl^Uan 

M'xrphy 
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Ca.se.  S  Dak. 

CI  irk 

cnirtis 

D!rk.>tea 

Dodd 

Dc  uglas 

Knsle 

Fong 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

ILirt 

Hff  rtke 

Hlckey 

Hruska 

Humphrey 


Robertson 

Ru.'^wll 

Saitonstall 

Udiathers 

Sparkman 

•Stennl.f 

Talmadg* 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yarborough 

Young,  N   Dak. 


Jarkson 

JavlU 

Keating 

Kefauver 

KuchPl 

LauHChe 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

MrOes 

McNamara 

Mptcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 


Morton 

Pell 

Byuuotsto^E 

Moss 

Prouty 

WUsy 

Mundt 

Prounlre 

WUlUuna,NJ 

Mwkle 

Randoli>h 

WUltama.  IM 

Neuberger 

ScoU 

Young,  Ohio 

P.istors 

Smith.  Mass. 

Pearson 

Smith.  Maine 

NOT  vormo 
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Church 

Magnuson 

Moras 

So  Mr.  Mansticd's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  &iANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
large  vote  against  tabling  would  suggest 
to  the  leadership  that  if  the  Senate  could 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  understanding  on 
termination  of  debate  the  Senate  would 
like  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senate  would  entertain 
the  usual  unanimous-consent  request  by 
which  the  Senate  frequently  terminates 
debate.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  propooed 
unanimous-consent  agreement  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
UNAjnifcus-CoNSKirr  Ackmmbwt 

Ordered,  That.  effecUv*  on  Wsilnrarisj. 
May  9,  I'^a,  at  the  ooncluslon  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  oon- 
slderaUun  ul  the  bill  (HH.  1361)  for  the  re- 
lief ot  James  M.  Norman,  debate  on  the 
pending  subetltute  amendment  propoeed  by 
Mr  Manktikud  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dtax- 
KKN  I  shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  Mr.  MaiiaFiaLa  azut 
Mr  Rusexu.,  reepectlTelj:  and  debetc  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader  : 
Provided.  That  In  the  event  the  majority 
leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  In  oppoaltlon  thereto  aball 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided  fur- 
thrr.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  substitute 
amendment  shall    be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  Qnai  passage  of  the  said  blU  debate  ahAll 
b«  Umlted  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
und  Controlled,  reapecUvely,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
nf  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  enter  a  reservation  of  the  right  to 
object  and  to  make  a  very  brief 
comment 

Mr.  President,  when  this  matter  was 
first  presented  to  the  Senate  I  made  a 
brief  statement  to  the  effect  that  those 
of  us  who  were  opposing  the  bill  were 
fully  cognizant  of  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem which  confronted  us  in  getting 
across  to  the  coimtry  the  true  facts  in 
respect  to  the  proposed  legislation  and 
its  palpable  unconstitutionality.  We 
have,  in  the  relatively  brief  period  the 
measure  has  been  discussed,  made  much 
better  progress  than  I  had  hoped  for  or 
expected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
President,  at  the  last  conference  which 
some  of  us  held,  we  debated  for  a  long 
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time  as  to  whether  we  would  vote  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  fnxn  Montana 
against  laying  this  matter  on  the  table. 

We  believe  with  all  the  power  of  our 
bt'ings  that  after  six  or  eight  more  weeks 
we  shall  have  stripped  the  curtain  of 
prejudice  completely  away,  and  that  the 
voice  of  the  American  people  will  be 
heard  in  the  Senate. 

We  believe  that  the  American  people 
will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  fight  is 
not  merely  one  being  made  by  some 
prejudiced,  narrow-minded  southerners 
who  wish  to  impose  upon  our  Negro  citi- 
zens, but  that  it  Is  a  bona  fide  defense 
of  our  oaths  to  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

We  decided  against  voting  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  fear  that  a 
few  Senators  who  were  not  members  of 
our  group  might  be  so  outraged  by  the 
proposal  that  they  would  vote  to  lay  the 
measure  on  the  table.  We  decided  to 
stay  with  those  who  shared  our  views. 
For  that  reason  we  voted  against  the 
motion  to  table. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time,  in 
view  of  the  fine  progress  we  are  making, 
tedious  as  it  is,  and  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nificent speeches  that  have  been  made 
by  my  colleagues,  to  agree  to  cease.  I 
say  in  all  sincerity — and  those  who  have 
heard  the  speeches  or  read  them  In  the 
Rbcord  win  agree — that  there  never  have 
been  finer  speeches  made  embracing  the 
history  and  origin  of  our  Constitution, 
particularly  as  It  affects  the  present 
question.  We  are  making  fine  progress, 
and  we  could  not  afford  to  gamble  with 
the  very  limited  time  that  is  embraced 
in  the  unanimouji -consent  request. 
Therefore,  I  must  object. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  withhold  his 
objection  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  IJte  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ask 
whether  or  not  the  unanimous-consent 
request  would  foreclose  the  offer  of  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  Mansfield -Dirk- 
sen  proposal,  the  amendment  being  In 
the  nature  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. My  understanding  Is  that  a  com- 
plete substitute  in  the  nature  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  would  be  in 
order.  Having  he.ird  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  lequest  read,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  door  would  be 
closed  to  the  offer  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  a  complete  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  th-?  only  question  in 
that  event  would  be  the  question  of 
germaneness,  which  could  not  be  de- 
cided until  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  had  been  offered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
proposed  unanimous-eon?ent  request  In- 
clude a  clause  on  gennaneness? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     It  does. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sounh  Dakota.  Would 
a  constitutional  amendment  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  qualifications  of 
voters  be  germane? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  would  have  to  rule  on  its  ger- 
maneness if  a  question  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  amendment  were 
raised;  otherwise  the  Chair  would  nile. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Chair  de- 
clines to  rule  on  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness at  this  time? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  feels  that  such  question  should 
properly  not  be  ruled  upon  by  the  Chair 
until  the  actual  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  available  for  examination. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous 
consent  request,  because  many  of  us 
have  taken  whatever  position  we  have 
because  of  our  opinion  relative  to  the 
constitutionality  of  what  is  proposed. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  the  power  of 
determining  the  qualifications  of  voters 
was  reserved  to  the  States.  If  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
changed,  we  believe  that  the  change 
ought  to  be  made  In  the  way  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  changed,  which  is  by 
constitutional  amendment.  If  there  is 
any  danger  that  there  would  be  foreclo- 
sure of  the  right  to  offer  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  as  a  complete 
substitute,  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest ought  not  to  be  granted,  and  I 
would  no  longer  Interfere  with  the  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  stUl  re- 
serving the  right  of  objection.  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  apropos  of  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota;  that  Senator  has 
mentioned  an  Issue  that  was  reported 
when  we  had  the  so-called  poll  tax  con- 
stitutional amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ate. At  that  time.  I  made  the  point  of 
order  that  the  procedure  for  submitting 
a  constitutional  amendment  w£is  set 
forth  in  an  entirely  different  section  of 
the  Constitution  than  those  relating  to 
the  enactment  of  statutory  legislation, 
and  that  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  could  not  be  submitted  as  a 
substitute  for  a  simple  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution. 

I  still  think  that  the  point  is  valid,  but 
when  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  I  was  voted  down  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved  admitting  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  as  a  substitute  for  a 
simple  Joint  resolution.  This  is  a  very 
recent  precedent. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  observe  that  this 
Is  one  question  that  the  proponents  of 
the  pending  substitute,  some  of  whom 
are  very  skillful  lawyers,  have  carefully 
avoided.  They  have  not  undertaken  to 
explain  why  it  reqiilred  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  strike  down  the  poll  tax 
as  a  qualification  for  voting,  while  con- 
tending that  they  could  prescribe  literacy 
qualifications  striking  down  three  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  by  statute. 


As  a  practical  matter,  neither  literacy 
nor  a  poll  tax  are  mentioned  In  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  in  relation  to  voting. 
If  one  requires  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  take  a  power  away  from  the 
several  States,  it  would  certainly  seem 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  would 
be  necessary  in  both  cases. 

Many  conscientious  Senators  have 
been  troubled  by  this  question.  Some 
who  generally  support  legislation  of  the 
sort  now  before  the  Senate  are  disturbed 
by  the  proposal  that  only  a  statute  Is 
necessary  to  change  all  of  the  State  laws 
on  literacy  qualifications,  whereas  an 
amendment  to  our  basic  charter  was 
necessary  to  deny  the  States  a  right  to 
impose  a  poll  tax  qualification. 

Of  course,  as  a  practical  matter,  this 
is  an  unanswerable  argument  to  sustain 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  i>ending 
proposal. 

I  can  only  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  election  years  many  men  are  prone  to 
take  the  position:  "A  little  matter  like 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  not  come  between  friends  in  leg- 
islating on  hot  political  questions." 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  enter  an 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  frcMn  Georgia 
to  yield  for  a  moment  before  he  objects. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will,  if  I  do  not  prej  - 
udlce  my  rights  In  any  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  just  before  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  made  by  the 
dlstlngmshed  majority  leader,  I  offered 
to  incorporate  in  the  Record  at '  that 
time,  by  imanlmous  consent,  a  copy  of 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
TMr.  Keating],  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  for  the  reascm  that  I  thought 
they  bore  heavllj'  not  only  upon  the  clo- 
ture question  and  upon  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  but  with  equal  weight  upon 
the  request  for  imanimous  consent,  be- 
cause the  amendments  would  extend  to 
all  State  elections  the  coverage  of  the 
proposed  amendment  offered  by  *iie  two 
distinguished  leaders. 

Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  may  be  mcorpo- 
rated  in  the  Record  at  tMs  time,  since 
they  bear  upon  all  3  of  the  issues. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  the  statement  repeated. 

Mr.  HOLT  AND.  My  request  was  for 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Record  the  so-called  Keating  amend- 
ments, which  would  extend  the  cover- 
age of  the  i>ending  proposal  to  all  State 
elections.  I  want  it  to  be  very  clear  in 
the  Record  that  on  the  cloture  vote,  the 
vote  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  the  request 
for  unanimous  consent,  we  are  consider- 
ing not  only  what  is  already  before  the 
Senate,  but  also  what  has  already  been 
suggested  by  way  of  a  swe^ing  amend- 
ment to  apply  the  entire  unwholesome 
rule  to  State  elections. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  have  not  been  following  the 
Senator's  statement  as  well  as  I  should 
have,  because  I  have  been  engaged  in 
conversation  on  other  questions.  I  did 
not  know  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  in 
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nccirlnr  to  have  the  amendmenta  incor- 
porated In  the  siMMtltute.  But  I  am  per- 
fectly wllllnc  to  have  them  printed  In  the 
Rscou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ameiul- 
menta  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBO,  aa  follows : 

On  p«ce  3,  Un*  3.  add  Uxun*dUtely  pre- 
ceding tne  preaent  text  of  Mctlon  2.  a  new 
subsection  to  read  aa  follows . 

"(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  aectlon  2004  of 
the  RevlMd  Statute*  (43  USC.  1971).  as 
amended.  Is  anoended  to  read  aa  follows 

"'(a)  All  cltlaana  of  tbe  United  States 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  tn  any 
State  election,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed 
to  vote  and  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  at  such  election  on  account  of  race. 
colcw.  or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  any 
constitution,  law.  custom,  usage,  or  regula- 
tion of  any  State  or  territory,  or  by  or  under 
Its  authority,  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote  shall 
Include  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  ( 1 )  the 
appllcr^on  to  any  person  of  standards  or 
procedures  more  stringent  than  are  applied 
to  other  similarly  situated  and  (3)  the 
denial  to  any  person  otherwise  qualified  by 
law  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  his 
performance  Ln  any  examination,  whether  for 
literacy  or  otherwise.  If  such  person  has  not 
been  adjudged  Incompetent  and  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any  public 
school  or  accredited  private  school  In  any 
State  CH-  territory,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
or  the  Ck>aunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

State    election"     means    any     general 

special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  or 
In  iwrt  for  the  pxirpose  of  electing  or  select- 
ing any  candidate  for  any  office  established 
by  or  under  the  constitution  or  laws  oi  any 
State.  Commonwealth,  territory.  District, 
county,  city,  parish,  township,  school  district. 
municipality,  or  other  territorial  subdivi- 
sion.' " 

Designate  the  preaent  text  of  section  2 
with  the  subsection  symbol  "i  b)  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  su«- 
Keat  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  withhold  it  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myseir.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
motion  for  cloture  and  ask  that  It  be 
resul. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion   for  cloture   will   be   read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  cloture  motion. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
MusKiK  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will 
state  it 

Mr.  RUS8ELI..  In  case  the  Senate 
pursues  its  normal  course 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  suspend  until 
the  Senate  is  In  order.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order 

Mr  RUSSELL  In  case  the  Senate 
follows  its  ordinary  procedure,  the  next 
cloture  vote,  chapter  2,  will  be  written  on 


Friday.  That  would  be,  under  rule 
XXII.  1  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes. 
Is  that  correct"' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RU8SEIX.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  is  in  session  tomorrow  and  on 
Friday,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  has 
the  cloture  petition  been  read  com- 
pletely? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  completely  read 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry  I  would 
not  deny  any  of  my  colleagues  the  privi- 
lege of  having  his  name  read  from  the 
desk.  I  thought  the  clerk  had  concluded 
the  reading  of  the  names  of  the  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  resume  the  reading  of  the 
cloture  motion 

The  legislative  clerk  concluded  the 
reading  of  the  cloture  motion. 

The  cloture  motion  complete  reads  as 
follows: 

CiOTi'ax   Mdtion 

We,  the  undersigned  SeuaUjrs.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
stAndlng  rules  of  the  Senate  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  sub."<tltute 
amendment  pro)X3sed  by  Mr  Mansftku)  (for 
hlnvself  and  1^  DtaKSZN  i  to  the  bill  iHR 
1361)    for   the   relief  uf  James  M    Norman 

MiKx  Mansfield 

EvBRrrr  M  DmK.sew 

HuaniT  H   Hcmphxet 

Thomas  H    Kichxl 

Kenneth  B    Keating 

Jacob  K    Javus 

Pat  McNAitAa.t 

Benjamin  A   SMmi  II. 

Hen«t  M    Jackson. 

osen  e    i/onc 

Stephen  M    Yoitno 

MAiraiNE  B   NrvBEXGEa. 

C'LirFtiSD  P    Case 

J    Olenn   Bea;..!. 

Joseph  3    Clask 

Thomas  J    Dooo 

Jennings  Randolph 

John  O    PAST<iaE 

Edmund  S   Mvskik. 

Fxank  E    M09.S 

ri.AfBOB.VE    PeI  L 

QtrENTiN  N    Bi-aorcK 
C'LAia  Encle 
William  Pkozmiee. 
PatscoTT  Bush 

PXANK   J     L.AUSCHS 

Hiram  L   Fonc 
Paitl  H   Dot7ci  as 
John  A    CAaaoLL 
I  EE  Metcalp 
Ernest  Gbl-enino. 
Hl-ch  Scott 
Philip  A    HA«r. 
Edward  V    Long. 
Harrison  A   Williams,  Ja. 
Stuart  Stmington. 
Vance  HARTKr 
Eugene  J    McCartht 


ORDER   FX)R   ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL 
I OMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanlmou*  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  mxtn  tomorow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  RE- 
QUEST FOR  ORDER  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT FROM  TOMORROW 
UNTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preaident.  aa 
long  as  there  are  so  many  Senatora 
present  in  the  Chamber,  and  aince  I  am 
sure  that  they  all  would  like  to  be  noti- 
fied well  in  advance  of  what  the  schedule 
will  t)e,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  tomorrow,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Friday 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  will 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  defer  that  request  for  at  leaat  an 
hour,  until  I  can  make  some  inqulrlea 
in  the  Senate.  We  know  that  the  clo- 
ture motion  will  be  voted  on.  but  acme- 
times  it  makes  a  difference  aa  to  the 
day.  Some  of  our  colleagues  may  have 
plans  which  may  take  them  out  of  the 
Senate.  Will  the  majority  leader  be 
generous  enough  to  submit  his  requeat 
at  a  later  time? 

Mr   MANSFIELD       Yes. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  1  un- 
derstand there  is  some  doubt  aa  to 
whether  my  unanimous-consent  request 
to  incorporate  into  the  Rkcoiid  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  KxatimcI, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  haa  been 
granted.  Since  there  is  doubt  about  It. 
I  propose  to  read  it  into  the  Rscoao  at 
this  time,  unless  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  incorporation  in  the  Ricoro 
at  this  point. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President. 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  propose  to  do  that 
because  the  amendment  which  haa  been 
at  the  desk  and  available  to  all  Senators, 
and  Its  meaning  being  that  the  coverage 
of  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment 
would  be  extended  not  only  to  Federal 
elections  but  also  to  State  elections,  waa 
in  my  opinion  a  factor  of  considerable 
Importance  in  the  cloture  vote,  and  the 
vote  to  lay  on  the  table,  as  well  aa  in 
the  objection  to  the  unanimous -consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr,  HOLLAND  I  make  that  unani- 
mous-consent request,  with  the  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
apparently  do  not  want  this  amendment 
to  appear  in  the  Ricord,  particularly  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  that  If 
consent  is  not  given,  I  shall  read  the 
amendment  into  the  Rzcord.  as  la  my 
riKht 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection? 

Mr  JAVITS      Mr  President 

Mr    HOLLAND.     I  yield  to  the  Junior 

Senator  from  New  York. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator   will   suspend   until   the  Senate 

V  in  order. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  a  queetlon. 
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The  PRESIDIN(3  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  ordor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  [  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  have  no  ob- 
ji-ction  whatever  to  Incorporating  It  In 
thp  Record  at  this  i)Oint. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  The 
objection  was  uttere<i  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  him.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senator  from  norica  to  yieid  to  me.  I 
am  reserving  my  ri(?ht  to  object  to  the 
Senator's  request.  ]  did  not  rise  to  ob- 
ject The  Senator  from  Florida  is  en- 
tirely In  error  in  that  respect.  I  did  not 
rise  to  object  then,  ;ind  I  do  not  rise  to 
object  now.  The  Ricord  will  show  that 
I  rose  to  ask  a  question  of  the  majority 
leader,  which  he  has  already  an- 
swered  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Rejerving  my  right  to 
object.  I  hope  to  complete  my  sentence, 
if  I  may.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  as  to  his  pU.ns.  That  was  the 
only    reason   for   my   rising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  has  been  requested. 

Mr.  HOLLAiiD.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  my  colleague  from  New  York,  I 
must  request  the  reg^ilar  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senatoi  from  Florida? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  has  been  .'equested. 

Mr   JAVITS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  must  object  or  not  object. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  state 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  unanimous -con- 
sent request  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  this.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  "i'ork  [Mr.  Keating], 
for  himself  and  otlier  Senators,  would 
have  increased  the  coverage  of  the  so- 
called  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment  to 
include  State  elections,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  felt  tliat  the  amendments 
lying  on  the  table  hf  d  a  great  deal  to  do 
v.ith  the  cloture  vo.e,  with  the  vote  to 
lay  on  the  table,  and  also  with  the  ob- 
jection to  unanimous -consent  request  I 
recently  made,  I  want  those  amendments 
to  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
I  make  a  unanimou:;-consent  request  to 
that  end.  If  the  objection  is  made — and 
I  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  be  made — 
I  shall  read  them  into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  JAVITS     Mr.  President 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  dc  not  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  Will  the 
Chair  state  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  lequest,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it,  is  that  the  Keating 
amendments    be    ir.corporated    in    the 


Record  at  this  point.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.McNAMARA.    I  object. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Senators  (other  than 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  author  and  father  of  these 
amendments,  who  has  no  objection  to 
people  knowing  that  they  are  of  his  pa- 
ternity) who  do  not  want  the  public  to 
know  that  it  is  pro[>osed  in  these  amend- 
ments to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  orig- 
inal, Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment  to 
all  State  elections  and  voters  in  all  those 
elections.  I  am  going  to  read  the  pro- 
posed amendments  into  the  Record,  as  is 
my  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  Uke  to  say 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendments,  and  he 
is  very  proud  of  that  fact,  and  he  would 
be  delighted  to  have  them  put  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
debate  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  candor  is  very 
t3rpical  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  am  sorry 
that  there  are  some  other  Senators 
who  do  not  want  the  public  to  know  that 
these  amendments  were  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  facts  behind  the  three  pro- 
cedures through  which  the  Senate  has 
just  gone. 

The  amendments  were  read,  as  follows : 

Amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Keating  (for  himself,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
JAvrrs,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Bush)  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman, 
viz 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion only. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
view  these  amendments  as  a  classified 
document,  either  marked  "confidential," 
"secret,"  or  classified  in  any  way? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  thinks  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
public  business  of  the  Senate,  and  he 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  it  in  a  timely 
way.  Objection  was  made  to  his  earlier 
effort  to  put  the  amendments  in  the  Rec- 
ord, just  prior  to  one  of  the  votes  which 
was  taken,  and  later  to  his  effort  to  put 
them  in  when  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  was  pending,  because  it  is  so 
clear  that  the  amendments  are  a  part  of 
the  whole  structure  on  which  we  are 
passing.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  completely  correct  in  his  feeling 
that  they  are  a  part  of  what  lies  ahead 
of  us. 

Therefore,  I  wanted  them  to  be  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  these  three 
matters — the  cloture  vote,  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  the 
request  for  unanimous  consent.  Appar- 
ently, some  Senators  are  at  least  deter- 
mined in  their  view  that  the  public 
should  not  be  allowed — that  is,  the  pub- 


lic who  will  read  the  proceedings  of  to- 
day— to  know  that  these  amendments 
are  a  part  of  the  program  contemplated. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wishes  to  place  the  amend- 
ments in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Seflator  from 
Florida  knows,  of  course,  tl&tTlie  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  notV  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment 
ator  can  see.  However,  I  am  certain 
Senator  recognizes  that  the  proposal  is" 
a  public  document,  that  it  is  not  clas- 
sified, and  that  it  is  available  to  the 
public.  Certainly  I  have  no  objection 
to  its  being  printed  in  the  Record.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  do  not  believe  the  public 
ought  to  be  led  to  believe  that  somehow 
or  other  we  have  pai>ers  which  we  are 
hiding,  papers  which  no  one  else  can 
see.  I  suggest  that  anyone  who  desired 
a  copy  of  the  amendments  could  have 
had  them.  They  would  gladly  have  been 
supplied,  if  not  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  then  by  any  other  Senator. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  more  copies 
of  these  amendments  than  should  have 
been  printed  anyhow,  because  generally 
we  throw  out  reams  of  paper,  including 
unused  amendments,  every  month. 

This  is  not  a  secret  document.  I  wish 
it  were  printed  in  the  Record.  I  think 
it  would  make  good  reading. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  exactly  correct.  It  came 
as  a  surprise  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida when  the  usual  comtesy  was  denied 
him  of  having  his  request  granted  by 
the  majority  leader,  presumably  under 
a  misapprehension  by  the  majority  lead- 
er of  what  was  taking  place.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  couri,esy  was 
denied  at  that  time;  it  was  denied  later. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  York  did 
not  know  what  was  taking  place  either, 
but  he  was  the  one  who  objected  at  that 
time. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
objected.  I  suspect  that  he.  too,  does  not 
know  what  is  taking  place.  However, 
it  is  a  matter  of  quite  normal  courtesy 
to  have  a  simple  request  of  this  kind 
granted.  Certainly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  knows  perfectly 
well  that  such  a  request  is  a  very  nor- 
mal one  and  that  ordinarily  it  would 
have  been  granted  at  once,  but  for  the 
tension  which  existed  tn  the  Senate  at 
the  time  the  request  was  made. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
desired  that  the  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  understand  that 
while  the  security  of  the  free  world  is 
in  danger,  the  Senate  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  whether  Congress  shall  imder- 
take  to  regulate  elections  and  prescribe 
the  qualifications  for  voters  in  every 
insignificant  territorial  division  of  the 
United  States,  as  set  foriii  on  line  20, 
page  2,  of  the  amendments? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  amendments  pretend  and 
Intend  to  extend  the  long  arm  of  Con- 
greM,  which  has  no  authority  at  all  In 
this  subject  matter,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  such  a  way  as  to  require  the 
observance  of  the  proposed  law  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  electors,  not 
only  in  Federal  elections  but  also,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sug- 
gested, down  to  the  lowliest  justice  of 
the  peace  and  constable  in  every  elec- 
tion, in  every  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Even  in  those  States 
where  dogcatchers  are  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote,  the  amendments  propose  that 
the  Senate  lay  aside  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  exploration  of  outer  space  and 
other  questions  vital  to  our  Nation,  and 
debate  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Oovernment  ought  to  assume 
the  power  to  regulate  and  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  voters  who  vote  for 
dogcatcher. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  stated  the  case  with  perfect 
clarity. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  since  I  understand  that 
he  Is  not  the  one  who.  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber,  objected  to  the 
printing  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  object.  I  had  no 
intention  of  objecting,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  include  the 
amendments  in  the  Reccmid.  When  I 
reserved  the  right  to  object,  it  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  majority 
leader  a  question.  I  am  sorry  we  have 
got  into  this  difBculty.  However.  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Florida  include  the  amendments 
in  the  Rscoro.  either  now  or  at  any  other 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  So  many  requests  and 
objections  had  been  flying  around  loose 
that  when  I  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  object,  I  thought 
it  was  to  my  request,  whereas  it  was. 
apparently,  to  something  else. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  such  a  great  educator  that  he 
has  already  obtained  the  attenUon  of 
many  Senators  who  were,  I  am  certain, 
unaware  of  his  proposal.  If  he  were  to 
propose  his  unanimous-consent  request 
again.  I  would  be  wUllng  to  wager  that 
his  request  would  be  granted.  He  is 
makmg  an  excellent  case. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota;  I  appreciate  his  acco- 
lade. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  stated  a  moment 
ago  that  he  desired  to  have  the  amend- 
ments to  appear  in  the  Rbcoro  to  show 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  program.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him.  Whose  program? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  already  an- 
swered that  question  by  reading  Into  the 
Record  the  names  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendments,  who  were  and  are  the 
junior  Seriate r  from  New  York  (Mr. 
KcATiNcl,  for  himself.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Casi  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Morsk.  and  Mr.  Bush. 

The  point  I  was  making  is  that  if  the 
Senate  had  voted  for  cloture,  these 
amendments  were  available  and  were 
clearly  so  undtT  the  rule.  If  the  Senate 
had  continued  with  the  debate  on  this 
measure,  as  wf  shall  by  resison  of  having 
rejected  the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
these  amendments  would  have  been  a 
part  of  the  material  which  is  now  in  the 
lap  of  the  Senate.  If  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  had  been  granted,  namely, 
to  vote  on  a  tmie  certain  upon  those  mat- 
ters which  were  germane,  these  amend- 
ments would  have  been  included,  because 
they  are  germane. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  desires  to 
have  the  public  know  that  at  least  a  large 
number — I  believe  it  was  eight — of  the 
Senators  who  are  supporting  the  effort 
so  diligently  and  capably  made  by  the 
two  leaders,  think  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  extended  to  cover  State 
elections,  and  they  are  proposing  to  the 
Senate  that  steps  be  taken  which  would 
make  the  amendments  so  available  that 
a  mere  brutal  majority  of  one  could  have 
incorporated  them  into  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  renew  my  request 
for  unanimous  consent  to  Include  these 
amendments  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  under 
reservation  of  objection,  if  I  may  he  per- 
mitted one  observation,  no  one  can  read 
in  the  Record  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  that 
these  amendments  are  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  program 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leadership 
relating  to  the  pending  bill  We  know 
nothing  about  these  amendments  that 
anyone  else  does  not  know  We  did  not 
include  them  We  do  not  have  any  in- 
tention of  extending  the  bill  to  include 
State  offices.  I  desire  to  have  the  Record 
absolutely  certain,  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons who  read  It.  that  these  amend- 
ments are  not  a  part  of  the  program  of 
the  leadership  at  all.  They  constitute 
an  individual  program  of  eight  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  do  not  attribute  the  pro- 
gram to  the  two  leaders.  When  I  used 
that  word.  I  attributed  it  to  the  eight 
Senators  whose  names  I  placed  in  the 
Record.  What  I  was  trying  to  say, 
since  it  seems  to  be  quite  customary  to 
use  Latin  in  the  debate,  is  that  the 
amendments  are  a  part  of  the  res  gestae, 
and  are  lying  on  the  table  They  had 
t)een  read  earlier,  they  had  been  printed, 
and  were  available  for  action,  as  I  have 
said,  by  a  brutal  majority,  even  though 
the  two  leaders  might  not  have  been 
within  that  majority— and  I  hope  that 
they  would  not  be  Nevertheless,  that 
was  the  case  I  am  Rlad  that  at  last 
there  appears  to  be  a  willingness  to  in- 


corporate the  amendments  without  my 
having  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  reading 
them.  Still,  they  are  not  long,  and  I  am 
willing  to  read  them. 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  fully  support  the 
remarks  of  the  minority  leader  and  the 
majority  leader,  in  my  position  as  a 
memt>er  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  froth  Colorado;  and 
I  am  glad  we  are  having  so  many  dis- 
avowals of  paternity  in  connection  with 
the  amendments  Nevertheless,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  having  the  amendment 
incorporated  in  the  Record;  I  believe 
It  should  be  in  the  Ricord. 

In  light  of  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  fact.  This 
amendment  proposes  exactly  what  Con- 
gress decided  to  do  in  1960.  in  regard  to 
the  so-called  Federal  registrars  bill. 
That  bill,  as  originally  Introduced,  ap- 
plied only  to  Federal  elections;  but  after 
consideration  it  was  realized  that  to  re- 
strict the  bill  only  to  Federal  elections 
would  be  unwise  and  impracticable.  All 
but  two  States  have  the  same  ballot  for 
both  Federal  elections  and  State  elec- 
tions In  1960.  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  registrars  bill,  we  decided  to 
have  it  cover  both  Federal  elections  and 
State  elections. 

I  realize  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  did  not  support  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960;  but  there  is 
nothing  evil  or  unusual  about  this 
amendment,  in  fact,  without  this  amend- 
ment, passage  of  the  bill  before  us  could 
cause  many  States  of  the  Union  to 
change  completely  their  voting  practices. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly neither  I  nor.  I  believe,  any  other 
Senator  would  think  of  accusing  the 
Senator  from  New  York  of  having 
thought  up  anything  which  was  evil; 
and  I  have  not  used  that  word,  and  cer- 
tainly I  would  not  use  that  word  In  con- 
nection with  the  position  taken  by  any 
of  the  other  co-authors  of  the  amend- 
ments, or  even  regarding  Senators  who 
have  disavowed  any  connection  with  the 
authorship  of  the  amendments — and  a 
considerable  number  of  disavowals  have 
been  made  here  on  the  floor.  But  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  amend- 
ments printed  In  the  Record,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Keating  <for  himself,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Casb  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Bush) 
to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
sub-stitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  13611   for  the  relief  of 
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James  M.  Norman,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  3  add  Immediately  pre- 
rodlng  the  present  text  of  aectlon  2.  a  new 
subsection  to  read  tut  loUows: 

'•(ai  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2004  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (43  U5.C.  1971).  as 
amended.  Is  amende<:  to  read  as  follows: 

■  (ai  All  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  tire  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any 
State  election,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed 
to  \ote  and  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  at  such  election  on  account 
o!  nice,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, any  constitution,  law.  custom,  usage, 
or  regulation  of  any  ;3tate  or  territory,  or  by 
(ir  under  Us  authority,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding Deprl  .atlon  of  the  right  to 
vote  shall  Include  biit  shall  not  be  limited 
to  ( 1 )  the  application  to  any  person  of  stand- 
ards or  procedures  n.ore  stringent  than  are 
applied  to  other  slm.larly  situated  and  (2) 
the  denial  to  any  peison  otherwise  qualified 
by  law  of  the  rljjht  to  vote  on  account  of 
his  performance  In  any  examination,  whether 
fur  literacy  or  otherwise.  If  such  person  has 
not  been  adjudged  Incompetent  and  has 
completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any 
public  school  or  accredited  private  school 
In  any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico 

State    election"    means     any    general. 

special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In 
pirt  for  the  purjxjee  of  electing  or  selecting 
any  cnjidldate  for  anj  office  established  by  or 
under  the  constltutk  n  or  laws  of  any  State, 
Commonwealth,  terr  tory.  District,  county, 
city,  parish,  townshi  t.  school  district,  mu- 
nicipality, or  other  ^!^rltorlal  subdivision."  '" 

Designate  the  pre»ent  text  of  section  2 
with  the  suljsectlon  s)  mbol  "  ( b )  ". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senators  for  their  patience  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  and  for  their 
willingness  to  let  the  public  be  Informed, 
at  long  last,  of  what  was  part  of  the 
program — not  the  program  of  the  two 
distinguished  leaders,  but  the  program 
of  other  advocates  of  this  measure — and 
what  was  available  under  all  the  actions 
which  we  have  talcen  here  today,  and 
was  a  part  of  the  argument  which  I  am 
sure  persuaded  meny  Senators  to  vote 
as  they  did. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tomorrow, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


JAMES    M.    NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST   FOR   VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  long 
ago  there  hved  in  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  an 
old  lady  who  had  a  wicked,  sharp  tongue 
and  was  given  to  gossip.  She  was  an  im- 
patient creature,  and  was  shrewish  in 
nature.  When  she  passed  on,  and  got  to 
heaven,  whoever  was  in  charge  said  to 
her,  "I  am  sorry,  but  you  cannot  come 
in  here.  Your  lack  of  virtue  is  such  that 
we  cannot  have  you  here." 


She  replied.  "Well,  what  shall  I  do'" 
It   was   suggested    that   perhaps    she 
ought  to  go  to  the  place  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment. 

When  she  got  there,  the  Devil  said  to 
her,  "I'm  sorry,  lady,  but  you  can't  come 
In.     You  are  just  too  wicked  for  us." 

She  said.  "Goodness  me.  They  don't 
want  me  in  heaven,  and  they  don't  want 
me  in  hell.   What  shall  I  do?" 

Then  the  Devil  said.  "Lady,  you  will 
just  have  to  go  back  to  Tewksbury." 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  would 
not  impose  cloture;  yet,  by  a  vote  of  63 
to  43,  the  Senate  indicates  it  still  does 
not  want  to  lay  aside  the  pending  meas- 
ure. Had  the  three  absent  Senators 
been  present — and  of  course  this  is  only 
a  guess — it  is  entirely  hkely  that  there 
would  have  been  67  votes  against  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  pending 
proposal. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore  I 
guess  the  bill  has  "to  go  back  to  Tewks- 
bury"; and  we  shall  just  continue  to  la- 
bor with  it  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Let  us  understand  what 
has   happened    in   connection   with   the 
unanimous-consent  request,  so  that  the 
record — as  is  always  said — may  be  clear. 
Senators  who  wish  to  debate  the  meas- 
ure   further   presumably    voted    against 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

But  let  the  world  know  that  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  Senators  to 
object  to  the  proposal  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  from  Thursday  to  Monday. 
However,  Senators  decided  that  they 
would  not  object  to  the  request  to  have 
the  Senate  adjourn  from  Thursday  to 
Monday,  at  which  time  we  may  have 
another  vote  on  cloture. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
very  clear  that  it  was  hardly  in  point  for 
Senators  to  talk  about  having  more  time 
in  which  to  debate  this  subject — mean- 
ing more  time  to  debate  it  and  to  expose 
it  to  the  r>eople  of  the  country — because 
In  that  event  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
could  have,  merely  by  objecting,  had  the 
Senate  hold  sessions  tomorrow  and  Fri- 
day and  right  up  to  Monday.  So  it  is 
very  important  that  that  be  fully  under- 
stood. Under  these  circumstances,  time 
is  not  at  all  the  issue;  and  I  think  the 
action  taken  demonstrates  that  fully. 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  heen  ade- 
quate time  for  debate;  and  now  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  Senators  do  or  do  not 
want  to  have  cloture  imposed. 

So  if  this  point  is  to  be  disctissed  in 
connection  with  a  civil  rights  bill — al- 
though it  has  already  been  debated  com- 
pletely; I  say  that  unilaterally,  but  it 
is  my  conviction  that  the  facts  show  pre- 
cisely that — I  think  the  country  should 
know  that  there  is  nothing  to  the  argu- 
ment that  this  matter  has  not  been 
amply  debated;  and  the  action  taken 
shows  that,  because  if  any  Senator  had 
wished  to  object,  such  an  objection  could 
have  been  made,  and  then  the  Senate 
would  have  met  every  day  of  this  week. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  a 
question,  based  upon  the  distress  which 
was  aroused  in  my  mind  by  his  recount- 
ing the  fate  of  the  poor  lady  who  was 
deprived  of  entering  either  heaven  or 
hell.  I  .suggest  that  is  just  as  serious  a 
deprivation  as  the  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  vote.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  if  he  would  accept  an  amend- 
ment which  would  do  something  to  help 
that  poor  old  lady's  situation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  such  semantic  talent 
that  he  could  contrive  an  amendment, 
which  might  be  ethereal  in  purpose  and 
spiritual  in  character,  but  If  he  would 
put  it  on  paper,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
consider  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
such  action  would  conform  more  to  the 
Constitution  than  action  in  the  field 
which  we  have  been  undertaking. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  observe  that  I  have  noticed 
with  great  anguish  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  di- 
rect the  procedures  in  this  body  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 


ORDER  TO  ADJOURN  FROM  THURS- 
DAY TO  MONDAY  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  the  re- 
quest previously  made  to  the  extent  that, 
instead  of  the  Senate  meeting  at  12 
o'clock  Monday  next,  subsequent  to  ad- 
joiu-nment  tomorrow,  it  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.,  instead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ISRAELI   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
14th  Israeli  Independence  Day  we  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  exciting  young  na- 
tion which  is  fulfilling  the  hoi>es  and 
dreams  of  the  Jewish  people  and  has 
speedily  established  a  respected  place 
among  the  family  of  nations. 

While  there  have  been  Jews  in  Israel 
for  thousands  of  years,  their  location  at 
the  crossroads  of  the  ancient  world  left 
them  vulnerable  to  successive  occupa- 
tions by  Rome,  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and — many  cen- 
turies later — by  the  United  Kingdom, 
acting  under  a  League  of  Nations  man- 
date. Throughout  the  years  of  exile,  the 
Jewish  people  never  lost  hope  that  they 
would  return  to  their  historic  homeland. 
This  hope  was  fulfilled  on  May  15,  1948. 
when  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  It  is  this  fateful  day,  the 
fifth  day  of  the  Hebrew  month  of  lyar, 
whose  anniversary  we  are  celebrating  to- 
day. Ben-Gurion  recalled  the  lengthy 
struggle  which  had  preceded  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  on  November  29, 
1947 — the  resolution  which  established 
an  "independent  Jewish  State  in  Pales- 
tine." Fourteen  years  have  passed  since 
that   momentous    Sabbath    eve.      They 
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have  been  years  of  accomplishment, 
years  of  vast  Immigration,  years  of  amaz- 
ing eomoaxlc  grrowth — but  also  years  of 
undeslred  warfare  followed  by  an  uneasy 
peace. 

Now  Israel  haa  survived  the  most  dan- 
gerous period  of  her  history.  She  has 
established  firm  bonds  of  friendship  with 
many  of  the  newly  independent  nations 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  What  she  seeks  to- 
day is  not  favoritism  or  privileged  treat- 
ment, but  rather  a  fair  and  honest 
recognition  of  her  status.  In  the  con- 
tinuing state  of  cold  war  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors,  Israel  stands 
ready  to  negotiate  with  her  neighbors 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  arms 
race,  which  profits  no  one.  Of  greatest 
benefit,  not  only  to  Israel,  but  also  to  the 
whole  Middle  East,  would  be  American 
efforts  to  bring  the  states  of  the  Middle 
East  together  for  direct  discussions  and 
negotlatlo(Ds. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  present  hes- 
itations of  the  American  Oovemmenb.  I 
am  confident  that  ultimately  such  a 
meeting  will  be  held.  By  her  own  efforts 
and  with  the  abiding  friendship  of  the 
United  States.  Israel  will  continue  to 
meet  the  challenges  before  her  and  will 
ultimately  achieve  the  recognition  which 
today  is  due  her  from  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday President  Kennedy  in  his  tuldress 
before  the  United  Auto  Workers  once 
again  stressed  his  concern  with  main- 
taining price  stability  in  the  American 
economy. 

The  President  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  he  expects  both  labor  and 
management  to  exercise  restraint  so  as 
to  avoid  Inflationary  trends.  He  re- 
minded labor  "that  unjustified  wage  de- 
mands which  require  price  increases  and 
then  other  demands  and  then  other  price 
increases  are  equally  as  contrary  to  the 
national  Interest  as  unjustified  profit  de- 
mands which  require  price  Increases. ' 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  owe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  debt  of 
srratitude  and  surely  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  his  very  coursigeous  and 
objective  approach  to  the  problems  of 
our  economy,  and  for  the  forthright 
manner  in  which  he  addressed  this  out- 
standing organization  of  trade  union- 
ists. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  UAW 
president,  Walter  Reuther.  one  of  the 
Nations  truly  outstanding  labor  leaders 
and  citizens,  spoke  out  In  full  support  of 
the  President's  efforts  to  maintain  price 
stability.  I  congratulate  Walter  Reuther 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers  for  their 


position  in  suptwrt  of  the  President.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  that 
great  union  to  conduct  itself  In  a  respon- 
sible manner  and  for  the  common  good 
of  all  the  people  of  our  country. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Presidents  visit 
to  this  important  labor  convention  will 
aid  the  country  and  do  much  to  help 
the  people  of  our  Nation  realize  that  the 
President  s  economic  program  is  of  vital 
importance,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
Pre.sident  and  the  administration  will  not 
indulge  themselves  In  any  favoritism  on 
the  basis  of  economic  class,  status,  or 
particular  groups. 

I  hope  that  business  firms  and  other 
labor  unions  will  give  similar  support  to 
the  President  in  this  vitally  important 
matter  of  avoiding  inflation. 

The  President  is  engaged  in  a  tremen- 
dous effort  to  keep  tiie  country  moving 
ahead,  to  keep  our  economy  growing, 
to  increase  the  rate  of  economic  growth. 
and  to  wipe  out  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment. 

I  feel  we  ought  to  carefully  anabT-e 
every  Presidential  message  relating  to 
our  economic  problems  and  programs. 
When  the  President  speaks,  as  he  has. 
with  such  firmness,  such  directness,  and 
such  a  sense  of  balance  and  justice,  he 
deserves  to  be  supported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  address  as  it  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times  be  printed  at 
thLs  point  in  the  REComo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Spkxch  bt  Pkibidint  Kennidt  to  the  tJAW 

CONVXNTIOK     IN     ATtAirnC    ClTT 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Brother  Reuther. 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jenej.  my  friend  Oovernor  Hughe*, 
Emll  Mazey  (secretAry- treasurer  of  the 
UAW).  Leonard  Woodcock  (rice  president 
of  the  UAW).  our  visitor  from  Washington. 
Jack  Conway  (Deputy  Administrator,  the 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency ) , 
Mr.  (Jacob  S)  Potofsky  (president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America) , 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen 

Last  week  after  speaking  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  president  of  the  MAA 
AMA — I  began  to  wander  how  I  got  elected 
and  now  I  remember. 

I  said  last  week  at  the  chamber  that  I 
thought  I  wa»  the  second  choice  for  Preai- 
dent  of  a  majority  uf  the  members  of  the 
chamiier.  Anyone  else  was  first  choice.  But 
It  Is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  I 
was  the  first  choice  after  the  convention  of 
this  organisation  and  It  Is  a  source  of  satu- 
factlon  to  me  to  come  to  this  convention 
again  as  President  oX  the   United  States. 

UHION     IS     PEAIBZO 

Because  this  organization  and  this  union 
haa  not  Interpreted  Its  responsibility  nar- 
rowly. You  have  not  confined  yourwelvea  to 
getting  the  best  possible  deal  at  the  bargain- 
ing table,  but  Instead,  year  after  year,  you 
have  worked  to  strengthen  the  entire  United 
States  and  the  free  world  and  your  action 
taken  at  this  convention  of  spending  over 
a  period  of  2  years  over  $1,400,000  per  year 
In  order  to  build  strong,  free  trade  unions 
around  the  world  Is  an  example  of  the  public 
service  that  this  union  has  rendered  and  I 
commend  you  These  are  matters  which  can- 
not be  left (Applause  ] 

These  are  matters  which  cannot  be  left 
t')  the  Government.  This  la  a  flight  for  free- 
dom which  involves  iis  all  No  greater  se.-v- 
1-e  t<)  the  cause  jf  the  free  world  could  pos- 


sibly come  forward  than  the  development  of 
effective,  liberal,  free  trade  unions  In  the 
newly  emerging  countries. 

These  are  the  areas  where  the  CommuiUsts 
concentrate.  If  they  are  able  to  have  a  great 
mass  of  the  people  living  In  misery  and  a 
few  in  luxury  it  suits  them  to  a  T.  And 
the  way  that  progress  can  be  made  over  a 
wide  spectrum  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  Is  by  having  on  effective  labor  move- 
ment and  therefore  your  commitment  to  this 
cause. 

Your  willingness  to  aaslst  unions  to  or- 
ganize, to  assist  them  with  techniques,  to 
bring  new  trade  union  leaders  from  La  tin 
America  and  Africa  and  Asia  to  your  union 
headquarters  all  over  the  country,  to  ahow 
them  how  a  free  and  effective  and  progres- 
alve  trade  union  functions;  that  is  a  public 
service  of  the  highest  quality  and  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  you. 

But  on  a  whole  variety  ot  ways — employ- 
ment, education,  a  fight  for  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  regardless  of 
their  race  and  their  color — these  are  the 
things  for  which  America  stands  and  for 
which  this  union  stands.  And  that's  why 
I  flew  longer — and  this  wUl  go  down  In  the 
history  book*  -I  flew  longer  in  a  helicopter 
than  any  President  of  tl>e  United  SUtes  to 
come  here  today. 

That's  the  kind  of  forward  looking  admin- 
istration we  have. 

POUCT    UNDUi    ATTACK 

It  was  an  extremely  haxardous  flight,  but 
we  are  liere  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  a 
chance  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  admin- 
istration's policy,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  acrimony  and 
controversy  on  wages,  and  prices  and  profits. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  some  people 
who  s.iy  that  this  Isn't  any  business  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  who  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  the  honorary  chairman  of  a  great 
fraternal  organlxaUon  and  confine  himself 
to  ceremonial  functions.  But  that  isn't 
what  the  Constitution  says.  And  I  did  not 
run  for  President  of  the  United  States  to 
fuflll  that  ofllce  in  tiiat  way 

Harry  Truman  once  said  there  are  14 
or  15  million  Americana  who  have  the 
resources  to  have  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington to  protect  their  interests  azMl  thst 
the  InteresU  of  the  great  mass  of  the  other 
petiple — the  150  or  160  million — Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  propose  to  fulfill  It. 

And  there  are  those  who  say  *^tay  out  of 
thu  area  It  would  be  aU  right  If  we  were 
In  a  national  emergency  or  In  a  war."  W^hat 
do  they  think  we  are  In?  At  what  period  of 
history  do  they  believe  this  country  has 
reached?  What  do  they  believe  U  occurring 
ail  over  the  world '' 

Merely  because  vast  armies  do  not  march 
against  each  other  does  anyone  think  that 
our  danger  is  leas  Immediate,  or  the  struggle 
Is  less  ferocious?  As  long  as  the  United 
States  Is  the  great  and  chief  guardian  of 
freedom  all  the  way  in  a  great  half  circle 
from  the  Brandenburg  Oate  to  Vletiuun.  as 
long  as  we  fulfill  our  functlor^  at  a  time  of 
climax  In  the  strutnfle  for  freedom  then  I 
believe  It  U  the  business  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  concern  hlmsell  with 
the  K^neral  welfare  and  the  public  Interest. 

And  If  the  people  feel  that  it  is  not  then 
they  should  secure  the  services  of  a  new 
President  of  the  United  States 

A  coMFirrmvx  icohomt 

That  does  not  mean,  nor  have  we  ever  sug- 
gested that  we  seek  to  control  by  statute 
prices  and  wages  and  profits.  This  la  a  com- 
petitive economy  We  twUeve  that  this  Is 
the  wny  this  country  should  move  ahead. 
We  believe  It  has  served  us  well— the  free 
enterprise  system 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  also  that 
the  deliberations  which  take  place  in  these 
matters,  particularly  in  the  great  Indtistrles, 
do  have  a  public  Impact. 

If  the  United  States  la  not  competitive;  If 
the  United  States  Is  not  able  to  earn  at 
ItM.st  $3  billion  more  each  year  through  for- 
eign trade  than  It  takes  In,  $3  billion  which 
we  spend  for  national  security  commitments 
anmnd  the  world,  then  what  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  do?  Keep  pour- 
ing out  gold?     And  there  Is  an  end  to  that. 

Or  begin  to  withdraw  his  defense  commlt- 
menu.  and  begin  to  withdraw  the  United 
st.iies  from  the  great  arena  of  the  struggle 
which  Is  now  taking  place. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  which  Involves  a  few 
people  who  may  live  In  one  or  two  cities. 
In  New  York  or  Pittsburgh,  who  can  meet 
In  a  room  without  recognizing  that  their 
decisions   Involve   the  public   Interest. 

This  is  all  I'm  suggesting.  When  they  go 
to  the  table  of  the  executive  committees  of 
great  corporations  or  when  you  negotiate 
with  labor  and  management,  I  think  It  Is 
Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  consider  the 
general   welfare   and    the   public   Interest. 

Because  the  public  Interest  Is  your  Interest 
and  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  not  to  seek  to  compel 
but  to  seek  to  be  more  sure  that  the  parties 
who  are  Involved  In  these  great  decisions 
are  aware  of  the  effect  of  these  decisions 
upon  the  national  Interest  and  the  national 
security. 

No  President  of  the  United  States  should 
do  less  And  I  Intend  to  meet  my  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  say  all  this  to  you  l>ecause  this  Is  a 
responsible  union.  I  speak  as  President  of 
the  United  States  with  a  single  voice  to  both 
management  and  to  labor,  to  the  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  bargaining  table,  when  I 
say  that  your  sense  of  re8]x>nslblllty — the 
sense  of  responslbUlty  of  organized  lalxn- 
and  of  management — is  the  foundaUoa  upon 
which  our  hopes  rest  In  the  coming  great 
years 

Tills  administration  has  not  undertaken 
and  win  not  undertake  to  fix  prices  and 
wages  In  this  economy.  We  have  no  Inten- 
i  tlon  of  Intervening  In  every  labor  dispute. 
We  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  substitute 
our  Judgment  for  the  judgment  of  those 
who  sit  at  the  local  bargaining  tables  across 
the  country. 

We  can  suggest  guidelines  for  the  economy 
but  we  cannot  fix  a  single  pattern  for  every 
class  and  every  Industry.  We  can  and  must 
under  the  responsibilities  given  to  ua  by  the 
Constitution,  and  by  statute  and  by  neces- 
sity, point  out  the  national  Interest  and. 
where  applicable,  we  can  and  must  and  will 
enforce  the  law  on  restraints  of  trade  and 
n,itiunal  emergencies. 

But  we  possess  and  seek  no  powers  of  com- 
pulsion, and  must  rely  primarily  on  the  vol- 
unury  efforts  of  labor  and  management  to 
make  sure  that  their  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility, their  recognition  of  this  dangerous 
and  hazardous  world,  full  of  challenge  and 
opportunity,  that  In  this  kind  of  a  world 
fulfilling  our  role  that  the  national  Interest 
is  preserved. 

Fortunately,  a  sense  of  this  public  respon- 
sibility Is  not  foreign  to  this  union.  Its  mem- 
bership, or  Its  leadership.  You  have  recog- 
nized It,  as  I  have  said  In  your  efforts  to 
assist  unions  abroad,  to  assist  your  memoers 
at  home,  to  speak  for  the  public  Interest  In 
a  whole  variety  of  questions  under  the  lead- 
ership of  your  distinguished  president,  Wal- 
ter Reuther 

He  and  I  do  not  always  agree,  he  Is  happy 
to  say  and  I'm  not  reluctant  to  say,  but  he 
has  a  proposal.  His  suggestions  are  not  nega- 
tive. If  they  are  not  accepted,  then  he 
moves  on  t}ecau6e  he  recognizes  the  necessity 
and  the  responsibility  of  good  will  prevailing, 
and  he  recognizes  that  1  must  meet  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  he  does  his. 


And  that  is  the  spirit  which  I  beUeve 
should  govern  the  relations  which  must  exist 
between  all  the  great  groups  In  this  country. 
And  regardless  of  what  the  attitude  of  some 
may  be,  I  propose  to  continue  to  try  to 
develop  and  maintain  that  relationship  with 
all  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  their  country. 

You  have  recognized  this  In  your  historic 
fight  against  prejudice  and  poverty  and  neg- 
lected old  age.  And  I  rememl>er  attending  a 
meeting  near  Detroit  of  those  members  of 
your  union  who  have  retired  and  who  still 
consider  themselves  active  participants  in 
the  United  Auto  Workers  even  though  they 
are  now  living  all  around  the  great  city  of 
Detroit,  but  yet  they  came  and  participated 
In  a  great  Sunday  afternoon  where  I  was 
present. 

You  demonstrated  your  responsibility  in 
the  resolution  which  you  adopted  yesterday 
reaffirming  your  intention,  and  I  quote: 

"To  seek  wage  Increases  and  Improvements 
in  fringe  Ijenefits  out  of  the  fruits  of  ad- 
vancing technology  and  not  through  price 
increases." 

And  you  recognized  It  In  your  1961  con- 
tract with  the  automobile  Industry — con- 
tracts which  have  contributed  to  price 
stability.  For  the  responsible  outlook  dem- 
onstrated by  that  agreement  which  served 
your  members  and  the  community,  the  In- 
dustry and  this  union  deserve  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  country. 

But  your  task,  like  mine  and  the  American 
jseople.  Is  never  done.  The  same  responsi- 
bility for  a  nonlnfiatlonary  and  p>eaceful  set- 
tlement applies  both  to  you  and  to  nuinage- 
ment  In  your  forthcoming  negotiations  in 
the  aircraft  and  missile  Industry.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  will  meet  that  obligation  ex- 
ercising the  restraint  and  responsibility 
which  will.  In  the  end,  reward  you  as  it 
rewards  the  cotintry. 

For  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary  to 
remind  this  audience  that  neither  you  nor  I 
lielleve  In  the  philosophy  that  what  is  good 
for  one  company  or  one  union  Is  automati- 
cally good  for  the  United  States.  I  believe 
Instead  that  what  is  good  for  the  United 
States — for  the  people  as  a  whole — is  going 
to  be  good  for  every  American  company  and 
for  every  American  union. 

That's  why  I'm  confident  that  this  union 
wUl  Join  me  In  the  fight  against  Inflation. 
What  good  Is  It  to  get  an  Increase  In  wages 
if  It  Is  taken  away  by  an  Increase  In  prices? 
What  counts  is  the  real  Increase  In  wages 
which  comes  from  Increased  productivity  and 
technology.  And  that,  I'm  glad  to  see,  has 
been  recognized  for  many  years  by  this 
tinlon. 

We  have  two  tasks  In  economic  policy — to 
create  demand,  so  that  we  will  have  a  mar- 
ket for  all  that  we  can  produce,  and  to  avoid 
Inflation.  To  return  to  a  pwUcy  of  halting 
Inflation  by  curbing  demand  would  be  self- 
defeating.  But  to  expand  the  forces  of  de- 
mand by  feeding  the  fires  of  Infiatlon  would 
be  equally  dangerous  and  delusive. 

While  Individual  adjustments  may  have 
to  be  made  to  fit  the  previous  patterns  In 
Individual  Industries,  in  general  a  wage  pol- 
icy which  seeks  its  gains  out  of  the  fruits 
of  technology.  Instead  of  the  pockets  of  the 
constuners,  is  the  one  basic  approach  that 
can  help  every  segment  of  the  economy. 

This  idea  was  not  Invented  by  this  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  simple.  Inescapable 
economic  truth  that  Increases  In  productiv- 
ity. In  output  per  man-hour,  they  set  the 
outer  limits  of  our  economic  progress. 

This  country  has  the  world's  highest  real 
wages  and  living  standard  simply  because 
our  output  per  man-hour  is  the  highest  In 
the  world.  No  financial  slight  of  hand  can 
raise  real  wages  and  profits  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity without  defeating  their  own  pur- 
pose through  Infiatlon. 

And  I  need  not  tell  the  members  of  this 
union,    with    Its    constructive    history    and 


policies,  that  unjustified  wage  demands 
which  require  price  Increases  and  then  other 
demands  and  then  other  {vloe  Increases  are 
equally  as  contrary  to  the  national  Interest 
as  unjustified  profit  demands  which  require 
price  Increases.  But  when  productivity  has 
been  raised  by  the  skills  of  better  manage- 
ment, the  efficiency  of  labor  and  the  mod- 
ernization financed  by  investors,  all  three 
groups  can  reap  the  rewards  of  that  produc- 
tivity and  still  pass  lower  prices  on  to  the 
consumer. 

I  don't  call  for  higher  productivity  In  a 
vacuum.  Our  great  chaUenge  In  the  1960'8 
Is  to  do  what  they  have  done  In  Western 
Europe  where.  In  the  last  8  or  8  years,  wage 
rates  percentagewise  have  increased  faster 
than  they  have  In  the  United  States,  since 
1953  over  58  percent  In  Prance  and  Ger- 
many— higher  than  here  In  the  United 
States.  And  yet  while  we  have  had  11  per- 
cent Increaae  In  our  price  index,  their  price 
index  has  remained  the  same  because  they 
have  modernized  to  increase  their  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour,  to  maintain  the  cost 
constant  of  the  productivity  per  unit,  even 
though  the  wages  have  gone  up.  We  must 
achieve  what  they  have  achieved,  which  is 
full  employment  In  which  automation  and 
employment  go  hand  In  hand. 

UNITED     STATES     THE     GREAT     MARKET 

Our  economic  policy  must  stimulate  both 
Investment  and  consumption.  The  great 
market  is  here  In  the  United  States.  I  rec- 
ognize that  when  we  talk  of  foreign  trade, 
we  are  talking  of  $20  billion,  and  we  have 
a  gross  national  product  of  9650  or  $660  or 
$570  billion.  The  great  market  Is  here.  But 
there  is  also  a  vital  market  abroad,  because 
this  is  the  means  by  which  we  protect  otu- 
national  security  investments  in  those 
countries.  And  I  do  not  want  capital  to 
leave  this  country  and  go  behind  the  Com- 
mon Market  curtain  and  leave  us  with  Job- 
less people  who  should  be  working.  We  seek 
full  plant  and  labor  capacity. 

For  all  the  various  parts  of  our  economy 
and  our  national  policies  and  International 
policies  are  bound  together  as  never  before. 
That  is  why  this  issue  has  become  so  im- 
portant. 

I  am  sure  you  must  wonder  why  so  much 
emphasis  Is  now  put  on  it.  It  Is  because 
this  matter  vitally  affects  our  national  se- 
cvu-lty. 

We  lost  from  1953  and  till  now  $5  "4  billion 
in  gold,  about  $5 ',4  billion  In  new  claims 
upon  the  gold  we  now  have;  our  gold  is  now 
reserved  $15y2  billion,  of  which  $12  billion 
are  tied  to  our  currency,  so  that  If  we  con- 
tinue to  lose  capital  and  gold  as  we  have  in 
the  past  there  wUl  be  no  alternative  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whoever  he 
may  be,  than  to  begin  to  cut  and  withdraw 
as  other  countries  have  done. 

This  goes,  as  I  have  said,  therefore,  to  our 
security. 

All  these  parts,  therefore,  are  tied  together. 
There  can  be  no  lasting  Increases  In  wages 
without    Industry    making   a   profit. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  profit  on  plants 
when  they  are  producing  less  than  capacity. 
And  that  has  been  the  great  problem  of  the 
American  economy  since  the  end  of  1957. 

When  they  talk  about  the  profit  squeeze. 
It  has  been  because  we've  been  operating  In 
basic  Industries  at  60,  70  or  75  percent  of 
capacity — In  the  steel  Industry  as  low  as  38 
to  40  percent. 

SQUEEZE     ON     EMPLOTMRNT 

No  wonder  there  has  been  under  those 
conditions  a  squeeze  on  employment — on 
employment — and  on  the  ability  to  build  up 
capital  for  reinvestment. 

And  there  can  be  no  increase  In  sales 
abroad  and  at  home  unless  our  prices  and 
costs  are  competitive  as  a  result  of  plant 
Investment  and  modernization  and  Increased 
productivity  In  a  prosperous  economy  head- 
ing toward  full  employment. 
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I  do  not  lMll«T«  tliat  our  tasks  urn  don*. 
Tbcra  ar*  propo— !■  whlck  «•  lUT*  put  for- 
ward vblcti  w  Xflimrm  will  ba  at  aaatatanca 
In  moTlnc  this  aooncBay  toward  that  fnU 
rmploTinant  which  all  at  Wastam  Buropa 
baa  achlaTSd  for  orar  a  period  at  IS  faara. 

And  wa  ara  aak^lnf  Oongrasa  for  a  prosram 
that  will  make  thla  f\Ul  empkiTinent  a  real- 
ity by  stUnulatlnc  plant  modamlsatlon  and 
relnTaatmant  ao  that  our  prodnctlvlty  will  go 
up  through  our  InTsatmant  tax  credit: 
I      To  Increase  our  markets  through  trade  ex- 
!  panslon  so  that  capital  doea  not  leave  us. 
'  but  Instead  manufactured  goods. 

To  broaden  the  base  of  our  economy  we 

i  hST*  propoead  a  program  of  9000  million  In 

capital   ImproTements   to   be   allocated   this 

year  to  the  areas  of  heaviest  unemployment 

To  glT*  new  skills  to  thoae  who  are  Joining 
the  labor  force  we  have  proposed  a  program 
of  youth  employment  opportunities.  Seven 
to  eight  million  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
will  leave — In  this  decade — school  before  they 
finish. 

One  out  of  every  foiir  under  the  age  of  20 
'  today  Is  unemployed.  Every  analysis  looking 
to  ths  future — and  this  Involves  your  sons 
and  daughters — shows  that  the  great  need 
will  be  In  ths  sixties  for  those  with  skills 
'  and  thoae  with  educations.  The  great  lack — 
the  most  difficult  places  to  find  work  In  the 
sixties— will  be  for  those  boys  and  girls  with- 
out a  good  education  and  without  training 
And  we  want  to  make  sure  that  every  Amer- 
ican has  a  chance  to  develop  his  talents 
education  la  basic  to  the  preservation  of  a 
democracy. 

Imagine  In  this  rich  country  of  ours  8  mil- 
lion children  leaving  before  they  finish  the 
12th  grade — one  out  of  four  today  out  of 
work. 
I  And.  I  hope  a  program  of  youth  employ- 
ment opportunity  so  strongly  worked  for 
by  Secretary  Goldberg  and  others  will  finally 
come  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  so  the 
Members  of  the  Hoiise  can  vote  on  It. 

We  need  a  permanent  unemployment  In- 
surance program  so  that  those  who  want  to 
work — thoae  who  want  to  work — and  cant 
find  a  Job  will  not  be  shifted  to  living  on  n 
marginal  Income  without  hope  for  them- 
selves. 

These  are  things  which  other  countries 
In  Weatern  Europe  did  SO  or  40  years  ago 
Oreat  Britain — and  we  regard  ourselves  as 
a  progressive  society — had  these  provisions 
at  the  time  of  the  First  World  War  and  yet 
this  Is  suggested  as  a  most  radical  propoaai. 

I  believe  that  this  country  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  want  to  work  and  cant 
find  It  to  make  It  poaalble  for  them  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  famlllea. 

In   19M  I  offered  that  as  an  amendment 

on  the  Senate  floor  and  got  30  votea.    We're 

going  to  do  better.     We  may  not  get  It  this 

year  but  we're  going  to  get  It.  because  It  Is 

,  fair. 

We  must  Increase  our  Inveatment  In  higher 
education.  Every  one  of  you  who  has  sons 
and  daughters  want  those  children  to  be  as 
well  educated  as  possible.  A  college  educa- 
tion gives  a  child  an  opportunity  In  life 
which  Is  marked  In  his  Income  for  the  rest 
of  bis  Ills. 

We  are  going  to  have  twice  as  many  of  our 
sons  and  daughters  getting  In — trying  to  get 
Into — college  In  1970  as  tried  In  1960. 

We  have  to  In  the  next  8  years  build  as 
many  school  buildings  as  we've  built  In  our 
entire  history  In  our  colleges.  And  yet  we 
have  found  It  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
support  for  this  vital  program. 

And  I  believe  that  this  Is  the  kind  of  mat- 
ter which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
wish  to  support. 

1'hase  are  dome  of  the  things  which  we  still 
must  do.  We  must  eliminate  racial  barriers. 
There  la  no  reason  why  If  your  skin  Is  colored 
you  have  twice  as  much  chance  to  be  unem- 
ployed, about  a  half  as  much  chance  to  own 


your  house,  about  a  half  or  a  third  as  much 
chance  of  your  son  or  daughter  going  to 
collage. 

This  country  Is  a  free  society  In  which 
everyone  can  succeed  or  fall  based  oa  what 
they  have  Inside  of  them,  not  what  they 
have  outalde  them 

We  have  dune  some  things — area  redevel- 
opment, the  most  comprehensive  Federal 
houalng  program  upon  wblch  your  former 
associate.  Jack  Conway  Is  second  In  charge, 
an  Increase  In  tMe  minimum  wage  accom- 
panied by  the  first,  even  though  still  lim- 
ited. Increase  In  protection  since  the  act  was 
passed. 

Why  It  Is  so  difficult  to  secure  passage  of  a 
minimum  wage,  paying  somebody  in  Inter- 
state commerce  a  dollar  or  91  10  or  15 
cents  I  do  not  understand,  but  It  Ls  regarded 
In  some  circles  as  highly  radical  and  highly 
Inflationary 

I  think  that  this  country  must  pay  peo- 
ple adequately  How  else  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  buy  the  cars,  and  the  refrigera- 
tors and  the  television  sets  which  we  produce 
In  such  maju? 

For  the  first  time  unemployed  men  can 
retire  at  62:  for  the  first  time--  and  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  parUcularly  radical  pro- 
posal— dependent  children  can  receive  aid  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  without  the 
wai^e  earner  deserting  his  family 

In  the  old  days  before  this  act  was  passed. 
If  a  child  was  undernourished  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  wage  earner  to  desert  his  wife 
and  family  in  order  that  those  children 
should  qualify  for  assistance  But  last  year 
that  was  changed  and  I  think  It's  high  time 

And  this  year  we  shall  pass — I  t>elleve  we 
shall  pass — medical  care  for  the  aged  by  the 
social  security 

And  I  am  confident — and  I  am  confident  — 
that  the  great  majority  In  fart  all  doctors, 
will  treat  those  who  may  be  covered  by 
this  national  program 

NZW    HtALTH    PSOCBAMS 

Our  hospitals  have  been  supported  under 
the  Hill -Burton  .-Vet  for  years.  The  Federal 
Oovernment  Is  the  great  contributor  to 
financing  research  and  grants  under  the  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  We  are  suggesUng  addi- 
tional programs  to  develop  more  doctors  and 
nurses.  We  cannot  leave  the  17  million 
people  who  are  retired  and  who  may  become 
111.  If  they  have  no  money  under  the  legis- 
lation now  on  th«?  books  they  have  a  chance 
to  receive  some  ss  Indigents.  But  that  Is  not 
the  way  we  believe  It  should  be  done. 

And  If  their  son  happens  to  have  some 
money  In  the  bank  they  do  not  qualify  and 
he  goes  and  pays  out  and  It  may  break  him 
at  a  time  when  he  has  responalblllUes  to  his 
children. 

The  ones  who  are  most  adversely  affected. 
In  fact,  are  not  necessarily  those  over  65  but 
those  In  their  forties  whose  parents  live  and 
who  must  educatn  their  children  and  they 
do  not  want  to  h»ve  to  make  a  choice  and 
they  should  not  have  to. 

We  have  a  lon^j  way  to  go.  Every  year 
brings  new  problems  Every  year  continues 
old  problems  that  are  unsolved.  Our  basic 
task  here  at  home  Is  to  attempt  to  develop 
an  economy  which  Is  not  subject  to  the 
violent  fluctuations  where  we  saw  the  reces- 
sion of  1958  and  the  recession  of  1960  and 
even  today  have  too  many  people  unem- 
ployed. 

We  have  suggested  three  programs  to  give 
us  standby  power:  Tax  reduction,  public 
works,  and  others,  so  that  If  we  see  the 
economy  turning  down  we  can  move  quickly 
without  having  to  wait  until  It  runs  its 
course  over  a  period  of  months. 

This  Is  the  greiit  challenge  When  Mr 
Khrushchev  talks  about  coexistence  It  Is  be- 
cau.se  he  believes  that  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  enough  vitality  that  over 
a  period  of  time  he  can  pass  this  country  and 
when  he  does,  as  he  has  said,  "the  binge  of 
history  will  move." 


All  of  us  remembsr  ths  Impact  wlklek  wm 
seen  around  the  world  becauss  this  (onaerly 
backward  country  was  first  In  mpmcm  tn  the 
fifties  Well,  we  are  not  ooDTtnced  ttutt 
they  will  be  In  ths  sixties,  because  we  are 
going  to  make  a  determined  effort. 

DiSASTxa  roB  UNrrxo  srsTxa 

But  I  can  Unaglne  nothing  more  disastrous 
to  our  cause  than  to  have  a  country  which 
had  a  gross  national  product  a  third  of  ours. 
or  40  percent  of  oura,  suddenly  pass  this 
great  country. 

That  s  the  problem  wblch  Involves  the  In- 
terest of  all  of  us.  That  Is  why  everything 
we  have  talked  about,  with  which  you've 
been  living  for  years,  also  Involves  ths  In- 
terests of  all  the  people  and  the  national 
security. 

And  that  Is  why  I  felt  It  a  privilege  to 
rome  here  and  talk  to  you  about  theee  prob- 
lems because  this  involves  us  all  and  If  we 
succeed  then  all  of  us  succeed;  and  If  we  fall 
all  of  us  fall. 

And  In  this  great  time,  when  this  country 
Is  fulfilling  so  many  great  responslbUltlss,  I 
believe  this  union,  mads  up  of  nearly  1.- 
600.000  people,  who  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  every  fight.  I  believe  this  tinkm's 
commitment  to  the  public  Interest  la  such 
that  It  can  be  a  trallblaaer  In  these  great 
economic  and  social  areas  as  It  has  been  tn 
the  past 

Marshal  Lyautey,  the  great  French  marshal 
In  the  twenties  went  out  one  day  to  his 
garden  and  asked  his  gardener  to  plant  a 
tree  His  gardener  said.  "Why.  that  tree 
wont  flower  for  100  years."  He  said.  "In 
that  case  plant  It  this  afternoon." 

Well  our  trees  msy  flower  sooner  thsn 
100  years.  In  7  or  8  months  or  over  a  period 
of  several  years  But  whatever  time  It  may 
take,  we  want  to  plant  It  and  begin  It  this 
afternoon  and  I  ask  ths  United  Auto  Workers 
of  America  to  once  again  help  move  this 
country  forward. 


EMERGENCY    VKV-i  >   GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  reported  editorially  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  administration's  1961  emer- 
gency feed  grain  profn'am  and  the  en- 
couraging sign-up  statistics  for  the  1962 
emergency  program.  I  bring  thla  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  because  my 
colleagues  will  remember  that  there  has 
been,  in  the  past  few  months,  some  criti- 
cism of  this  program  by  members  of  the 
minority  party. 

I  find  that  the  program  has  worked 
well;  and  the  editorial  supports  that 
finding.  I  believe  also  that  an  analysis 
of  the  emergency  feed  program  will  in- 
dicate that  it  has  saved  the  taxpayer 
many  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  reduced 
the  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain.  It  has 
provided  additional  income  for  our  fam- 
ily farmers,  and  it  has  had  a  tendency 
to  improve  the  price  situation,  not  only 
with  respect  to  feed  grains,  but  also  for 
farm  animals  marketed  in  the  form  of 
beef  and  pork  products. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  decade  the 
pileup  of  surplus  grain  in  the  bins  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been 
halted.  And  the  prospects  for  a  more 
orderly  production  and  marketing  pat- 
tern for  feed  grains  in  this  crop  year 
are  bright.  We  must  not.  however,  be 
dazzled  by  this  success. 


1962 
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Tlie  voluntary  program  is  m  •obstantial 
improvement  over  the  unrealiaiic.  In- 
:idequate,  surplua-buJJdlnc  mrasrams  of 
I  he  pa<t  few  yeiu-s. 

I  feel  free  to  discuss  this  subject.  I 
.served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  several  years  and  have 
been  an  active  participant  in  tbe  debates 
over  agriculture  policy.  I  hav«  warned 
the  country  and  the  Senate  that  the  pro- 
is'rams  of  the  previous  administration. 
iiarticularly  as  they  related  to  feed 
grains,  would  result  in  vastly  increased 
production,  increased  surpluses,  and  the 
accumulation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bu&liels  of  feed  grains  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  at  great  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers and.  furthermore,  would  result 
m  depressed  prices  to  tlie  farm  producer. 
Every  one  of  those  prognostications,  re- 
grettably, came  true. 

Thank  goodness  that  a  year  ago  we 
.set  in  motion  an  emergency  program 
to  reverse  the  unhealthy  trend  of  the 
past.  I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
I  iculturc  and  the  administration  for  im- 
i)lementing  that  program,  and  also  thank 
and  commend  the  farm  producers  who 
have  signed  up  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers  that  tbe  progiam  could  be  ef- 
fective and  operative. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  compare  what 
we  have  now  with  what  we  hJad  in  the 
l>ast,  the  prospect  appears  brighter  and 
far  better  than  it  actually  is.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  costly  ^veakneas  of  per- 
mitting the  noncoopenvtors,  the  free- 
!  iders.  to  plant  and  hsu-vest  as  much  as 
ihey  wish.  They  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  reduced  market  supply  without 
helping  to  bring  about  tbe  better  bal- 
ance. 

The  temporary  feed-grain  program  is 
best  considered  as  a  ({Uiding  light,  a 
beacon  pointing  the  way  to  a  depend- 
able, long-range  supply  adjustment  feed- 
f^raln  program  which  can  assure  income 
stability  to  all  producer.;  while  reducing 
Ciovernment  costs. 

That  is  the  objective  of  the  adminis- 
tration's farm  program.  That  objective 
needs  to  be  manifestly  cJemr  throughout 
our  land.  It  is  well  reoignlzed  that  tbe 
vast  majority  of  our  people  live  in  the 
cities.  It  is  well  reooienlzed  that  the 
farm  population  is  a  lainorlty  in  this 
Nation.  Therefore,  to  liave  public  sup- 
port, a  farm  program  nitist.  first  of  all. 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  pro- 
vide income  stability  or  income  improve- 
ment for  the  farm  prod^icer,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  so  without  Increased  costs 
upon  the  taxpayer  or  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

I  submit  that  the  program  that  was 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  Freeman,  known  as  tbe 
ABC  D's  of  agriculture — abundance, 
balance,  the  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas — will  provide  income 
stability  and  the  means  of  income  im- 
provement. It  will  reduce  surpluses.  It 
will  cut  down  on  farm  costs  and  permit  a 
diversification  of  income -producing  oc- 
cupations in  rural  areas.  It  will  also 
permit  and  encourage  greater  oonserva- 
tion. 

In  the  Post  editorial  due  recognition 
is  given  to  this  fact  by  these  words: 

The  Department  of  Agrlculttire's  program 
of    balanced   adjustment    It.   a   much   Doora 


logical,  eooaomical.  and  aooeptable  program. 
It  ought  to  he  Inaugurated  while  It  can  be 
launched  with  wide  public  support  tor  Its 
obJectlTes  And  before  urban  Impatience  with 
•farm  relief^  has  been  ronsed  by  tmending 
and  ever-mounting  subekUee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
this  land  have  been  overly  subsidized. 
If  the  truth  were  to  be  discovered,  the 
farmers  have  subsidized  a  large  number 
of  consumers  in  this  Nation  at  a  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  lost  farm  income 
due  to  low  agricultural  prices.  It  might 
be  of  some  Interest  to  Senators  to  know 
that  every  time  a  person  buys  a  dozen 
eggs  today,  the  farmers  of  the  Midwest 
are  subsidizing  the  consumer  by  not  less 
than  6  cents  a  do7.en.  because  over  the 
past  month  or  so  the  price  of  grade  A 
eggs  to  the  farmers  in  my  State — which 
is  one  of  the  large  egg-producing  States 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities 
generally,  particularly  perishable  com- 
modities— ranged  between  20  and  26 
cents  a  dozen,  and  sometimes  even  lower. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  agriculture  that  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  for  less  than 
23  cents,  and  in  most  areas  30  cents.  So 
the  person  who  has  been  ordering  ham 
and  eggs  each  morning,  one  or  two 
poached  or  fried  eggs,  is  getting  a  little 
gift  from  the  farm  producer.  That  is 
the  subsidy  that  has  really  been  taking 
place. 

The  administration's  farm  program  Is 
designed  to  see  to  it  that  if  the  producer 
controls  the  supply  and  regulates  his 
own  production,  improves  his  land,  and 
is  willing  to  Join  in  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram which  he  himself  defines  and  ad- 
ministers, and  which  by  the  vote  of  over 
two-thirds  of  the  farm  producers  is 
approved  in  a  national  referendum,  the 
farm  producer  will  receive  a  fair  price. 
At  the  same  time  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  sharply  reduced  because 
the  surpluses  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating will  be  sharply  reduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  excellent  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theBacoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao,  as  follows: 

ftaoOaaiif  Suurup 

The  signup  for  tbe  1983  emergency  feed 
grain  program  should  produce  for  the  seeond 
year  In  a  row  a  reduction  In  tbe  output 
ot  feed  grains.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  reported  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  1.231, SOT  farms  that  will  divert  39.5 
minion  acres  of  com  and  grain  sorghum, 
compared  with  1,146.924  farms  that  diverted 
28.7  xnllUon  acres  of  com  and  sargfatun  In 
1981. 

The  1981  oora  crop  was  80.6  percent  of  the 
1969-80  average.  It  Is  eatlmated  that  non- 
cooperators  increased  their  planting  about 
6.7  million  acres.  It  cannot  be  known,  now, 
of  course,  how  much  the  nonoooperators  will 
grow  this  year.  The  cost  of  the  com  reduc- 
tion will  be  $853.7  million,  compared  with  a 
oast  of  $766  million  in  1981. 

Ijsst  year,  42  percent  ot  all  farms  growing 
corn  and  sorghum  participated  and  presum- 
ably the  percen|age  win  be  larger  this  year. 

The  evident  success  of  the  signup  will 
probably  not  improve  the  chance  of  getting 
Congress  to  approve  the  administration's 
permanent  compulsory  ctu'tallment  plan 
which  tbe  Senate  committee  already  has  re- 


jected and  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture Is  still  considering. 

The  1961  voluntary  plan  broke  a  10-year 
continued  rise  In  feed-grain  output,  added 
to  farm  income  and  cut  Government  ooets 
of  Btorage.  The  1963  progtmm  seems  likely 
to  cut  outimt  a  second  year. 

Tet,  the  country  cannot  permanently  rely 
upon  this  plan.  It  it.  In  the  first  place,  very 
costly  in  terms  of  its  results  and  i»  likely  to 
become  more  costly.  It  will  be  In  continuous 
Jeopardy  from  the  noncooperators.  It  will 
be  opMi  to  dislodgment  by  steadily  Increas- 
ing yields  through  technotogy  of  all  kinds — 
betto'  seed,  better  fertlllaer.  axkd  better  till- 
age. It  Is  an  Improvement  over  tbe  previous 
program  but  it  is  no  final  solution. 

It  is  jtist  possible  that  1962  may  confuse 
the  situation  by  less  favorable  weather.  Al- 
most ideal  weather  conditions  have  existed 
In  recent  years  and  they  aocovnt  for  part  <a 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  yields. 

In  the  long  run,  however.  It  Is  ementlal 
to  keep  out  of  feed-grain  production  sub- 
stantial acreages.  Ths  Government  now  Is 
In  the  position  of  having  to  bid  lor  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  farmers  with  retirement 
payments  and  support  prices  that  make  it 
more  profitable  to  Join  than  to  remain  out- 
side the  program.  This  will  beoome  increas- 
ingly difficult  and  expensive.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  program  of  N''fi"''i>^ 
adjustment  Is  a  much  more  logical,  econom- 
ical, and  acceptable  program.  It  ought  to 
be  Inaugurated  whUe  It  can  be  teunehed 
with  wide  public  support  for  Its  objectlvee 
and  before  xu-ban  impattencs  with  "farm 
relltf"  has  been  roused  by  unending  and 
ever-mounting  subsidies. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTTWa 

The  Senate  resumed  Uie  omisideratioQ 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  so-called  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  substitute  amendmenL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  it  was  well 
to  have  the  Record  show  what  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  Senators  who  are  able. 
eager,  and  willing  to  speak  on  the  pend- 
ing business? 

Mr.  STEanos.  The  pending  business 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  can- 
eem  to  the  Senate,  as  shown  by  the  votes 
that  have  recently  takoi  place.  I  am 
sure  other  Senators  will  n^sh  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  The  Soiator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  in  mind  speaking  for  about 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  reason  for  ask- 
ing the  questioii  is  that  I  understand 
some  Senators  have  indicated  that  they 
thought  there  had  not  been  enoush  de- 
bate on  the  subject  before  doture  was 
attempted.  I  note  that  on  the  Senate 
floor  ix}w  there  are  only  a  few  of  us  in 
attendance.  I  am  wondering  where  the 
Senat<xs  are  who  felt  that  we  did  not 
have  enough  debate  on  the  suhJect.  which 
has  been  ventilated  pro  and  oon  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  only  to  this  extent, 
that  all  during  the  debate  the  Senator 
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from  MlMdnippl  has  been  here  part  of 
every  day  except  one,  azxl  that  actually 
there  were  a  great  many  Senators  who 
wanted  to  speak  and  did  speak  on  the 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
ha  J  not  spoken  on  this  matter  except 
for  about  10  minutes  on  one  day  and 
about  15  minutes  on  another,  and  yes- 
terday afternoon  for  about  40  minutes. 
I  have  here  many  legal  phases  of  the 
question.  liCany  amendments  are  going 
to  be  offered  about  which  not  only  I 
wish  to  speak  but  about  which  other  Sen- 
ators also  have  requested  an  opportunity 
to  speak,  with  respect  to  some  phases  of 
these  matters,  which  shows  that  things 
are  not  always  Just  what  they  may  seem, 
because  a  great  number  of  Senators  are 
at  Itinch. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
I  may  say  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  been  faithful  in  his  attendance 
and  has  been  prepared  at  all  times  to 
make  speeches  on  tills  subject. 

Nir.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Before  discussing  the  pending  matter 
I  should  like  to  observe  briefly,  with- 
out reference  to  how  Individual  Senators 
voted,  that  the  vote  of  53  Senators 
against  cloture  and  43  in  favor  of  im- 
posing cloture,  and  1  additional  Sen- 
ator to  the  53  having  been  paired,  and 
if  voting  would  have  voted  against  clo- 
ture, certainly  shows  that  the  Senate  as 
a  special  institution  of  this  Oovernment 
still  Is  deeply  concerned  about  its  pre- 
rogatives and  its  position,  and  that  there 
is  a  strong  sentiment,  which  has  been  so 
wholesome  over  the  years,  that  this  is  a 
forum  of  the  States:  that  here  States 
are  represented,  that  here  it  is  thought 
and  believed  that  this  Is  the  refuge  of 
minorities  or  any  other  grou];>s  that 
might  have  serious  objections  to  the 
passage  of  bills,  that  here  there  Is  a 
chance  to  protect  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions, that  here  Is  a  chance  for  full 
and  complete  and  open  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. 

I  can  certify  further  that  during  the 
debate,  from  my  personal  knowledge 
and  contact  with  other  Senators.  I 
know  there  was  disclosed  to  their  under- 
standing the  far-reaching  effect  of  the 
bill.  Its  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  many  of  us  viewed 
it:  and  there  was  also  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  bill  goes  far  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  of  this  type:  and  that  that 
caused  many  serious-minded  people  to 
stop  and  think  the  second  time. 

That  is  no  reflection  on  those  who 
voted  in  favor  of  cloture.  They  were 
just  as  honest  and  sincere.  I  would 
pi^nt  out  that  when  we  bring  a  thing 
into  the  open  for  the  extended  debate, 
when  opportunity  is  given  to  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  to  present 
their  points,  and  to  bring  up  consti- 
tutional principles,  many  Senators, 
whether  they  agree  on  the  bill  or  not, 
a.'i  to  it  merits  or  demerits,  will  stand 
to  the  last  with  reference  to  their  Judg- 
ment and  their  convictions  in  protecting 
the  Seruite  and  its  processes  and  in  pro- 
tracting the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  no  boast  and  no  glee  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  we  have  just  had 


The  battle  is  far  from  over.  I  am  con- 
fident in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  outcome. 
However.  I  look  at  it  as  a  continuing 
battle.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  this 
was  a  triumph  for  the  Senate  and  for  the 
senatorial  proces:5es  and  for  the  Senate 
as  a  forum  where  matters  can  be  fully 
debated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  comments  of  the 
majority  leader  insofar  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  concerned.  He  has 
been  very  diligent,  and  has  presented  his 
argiiments,  as  he  always  does,  with  deep 
conviction,  with  splendid  preparation, 
and  with  cogency.  I  happen  to  be  on 
the  other  side  of  this  question,  but  I 
surely  respect  the  quality  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  appreciate  his  fine  presentations  here. 
They  are  always  fair  as  well  as  forceful. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  recall  that  the 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  was  53  asainst 
imposing  cloture  and  43  in  favor  of  im- 
posing it.  I  also  recall  that  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table,  which,  if  it  had 
been  adopted,  would  have  tabled  the 
pending  busines.s  and  we  would  have 
been  through  with  it,  was  64  against 
tabling  and  32  in  favor  of  tabling 

It  leads  me  to  believe  that  apparently 
some  of  the  Senators  must  be  of  the 
opinion  that  sufficient  debate  had  not 
taken  place  on  the  measure,  because 
they  voted  for  continuing  debate  when 
they  voted  against  cloture  and  when  they 
voted  against  tabling. 

I  surely  am  not  oppKJsed  to  extended 
debate.  The  point  I  tjelieve  we  ought  to 
try  to  reconcile  however,  is,  shall  we 
have  extended  debate  to  a  point  where 
we  never  get  a  vote  on  the  substance  of 
the  bill,  or  are  those  who  believe  in  ex- 
tended debate  of  the  opinion  that  if  they 
can  have  2  or  3  or  more  weeks  of  debate 
on  the  bill  they  will  be  able  to  persuade 
and  convince  more  Senators  as  to  their 
particular  opinion?  My  argument  about 
extended  debate  which  gets  beyond  what 
I  call  reasonable  extension  Is  that  it  is 
used  as  a  device  to  close  off  consideration 
of  a  measure  rather  than  as  a  device  to 
educate  Senators  so  that  they  can  give 
better  consideration  to  a  measure  before 
the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  he  has  any  idea  how  much 
more  debate  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have 
in  order  to  enlighten  the  Senate  at  least 
from  his  point  of  view.  I  would  also 
like  to  ask  whether  he  does  not  feel  that, 
since  many  Senators  apparently  did  not 
feel  there  had  been  adequate  debate,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  that  other  Senators 
should  actively  participate  in  the  de- 
bate, either  by  their  presence  or  by  their 
speeches. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  tiiink 
it  would  be  wholesome  for  more  Senators 
to  participate  in  the  debate  I  believe 
that  more  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  bill  should  argue  their  points  here. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  if  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  not  .so  busy  with  other 
matters,  if  they  could  be  in  attendance 


here.  Those  of  us  who  carried  at  least 
a  part  of  the  load  in  trying  to  present 
the  constitutional  matters  to  the  Senate 
felt  greatly  discouraged  at  times  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  a  better  attend- 
fcjice.  We  did  find,  however,  that  these 
questions  were  getting  through  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Different  Senators 
would  come  and  ask  questions,  and 
wanted  to  be  referred  to  different  cases. 
Some  of  those  who  came  and  made  in- 
quiry. In  effect  voted  for  the  bill,  to 
be  sure,  but  others  who  read  those  cases 
changed  their  minds  and  voted  against 
cloture. 

At  this  time,  far  from  this  being  an 
idle  gesture,  with  the  Chamber  as  vacant 
as  it  Is  at  times.  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised that  it  had  created  a  deep  con- 
cern with  Senators.  Without  naming 
names.  I  personally  know  of  Senators 
who.  If  they  were  not  lawyers,  had  the 
points  of  law  looked  up  by  someone  on 
their  staff,  and  many  of  those  decided 
that  they  simply  could  not  vote  for  the 
bill. 

So  I  think  It  was  good. 

I  know  that  good  comes  out  of  these 
debates.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  now 
is  that  the  53  votes  represented  a  strong, 
deep  feeling  that  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution was  partly  at  stake,  and  Sen- 
ators were  not  willing  to  cut  off  debate 
on  the  pending  measure.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  had  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  critical 
of  the  Senators  from  the  South — I  hesi- 
tate, even,  to  designate  a  region  of  the 
country — who  have  debated  the  pend- 
ing measure.  First,  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  debate  has  been  dilatory.  I 
know  it  has  been  germane  to  the  pro- 
posal. I  have  listened  attentively  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows,  to  the 
speeches  made  by  Senators.  I  have 
great  respect  for  their  knowledge,  their 
intelligence,  and  their  dedication. 

However,  I  have  a  different  point  of 
view.  Each  of  us  is  under  obligation  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
to  interpret  it  as  we  see  it.  I  do  not 
claim  to  t)e  a  learned  lawyer.  Certainly 
I  am  not  a  judge.  I  am  trying  to  be  a 
conscientious    legislator. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  it  would  be  wholesome  and 
helpful  if  there  were  more  clear-cut  de- 
bate between  the  proponents  and  the 
opF>onents.  I  think  it  would  look  better 
to  the  country.  T^is  is  Important  busi- 
ness. However,  although  I  speak  with 
high  personal  regard  and  affection  for 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  really 
believe  that  the  vote  of  64  against 
tabling  the  pending  business  indicates  to 
me  that  Senators  wish  to  take  some  posi- 
tive ^tion  on  the  proposal. 

If  we  wish  to  take  action,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

If  I  should  be  asked  for  advice  and 
counsel  on  the  question,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  we  continue  to  debate  the 
measure:  that  we  have,  so  to  speak,  a 
good  argument  over  it:  that  we  listen  to 
the  points  of  view  expressed.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  correct 
in  his  statement  that  some  of  the  argu- 
ments   made    have    changed    points    of 
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view.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  It.  I  would  not  wish  to  f  oredooe 
the  possibility  of  the  conslderatk»  of  a 
constitutional  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  any  right  to  draw  a  line 
and  say.  "I  will  not  llst^en  to  that."  I 
do  not  know  what  the  other  amend- 
ments may  mean  until  they  have  been 
offered  and  put  under  the  critical  ex- 
amination of  legislative  debate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  voting  rights 
of  the  American  people  can  be  strength- 
ened. I  believe  the  15th  amendment 
gives  a  mandate  to  Congress  to  take  ap- 
propriate action,  through  the  legislative 
process,  to  protect  any  poesibility  of  a 
denial  of  the  vote  because  of  a  person's 
race,  religion,  or  previous  cotuliUon  of 
servitude,  or  any  other  form  of  dis- 
crimination. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  critical  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  fought  a  good  fight. 
However,  we  should  make  up  our  minds 
that  the  solution  of  the  question  will 
take  some  time,  and  tltat  we  ought  to 
battle  it  out.  As  honorable  legislators, 
we  should  present  our  cases  and  legal 
arguments  in  behalf  of  the  measure. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  Senator  today 
Uiat  when  the  debate  began,  someone 
said.  "Well,  there  is  a  filibuster."  I  do 
not  consider  that  we  have  had  what  Is 
traditionally  called  a  filibuster.  We 
have  not  had  night  session;  we  have  not 
gone  around  the  clock  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  that.  But  I  would 
be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  say  that 
if  the  purpose  of  prolonged  or  extended 
debate  Is  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
ever  coming  to  a  moment  of  decision 
on  the  substance  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, then  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary should  be  taken  to  keep  the  Senate 
in  session  to  make  certain  that  the 
arguments  are  presented  forcefully,  and 
then  ultimately,  to  present  another  clo- 
ture motion;  and  if  that  does  not  suc- 
ceed, to  present  a  third  cloture  motion, 
until  Senators  feel  that  they  are  prop- 
erly educated. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  wUl 
not  be  slow  to  learn.  All  of  them  are 
intelligent  men.  In  view  of  the  length 
of  time  that  we  have  been  considering 
the  proposal,  we  should  soon  be  suffi- 
ciently informed  about  it  that  we  can 
say  to  our  constituents  that  we  are  ready 
to  vote  on  the  issue.  But  the  first  vote 
will  be  to  see  if  debate  can  be  ended  In 
terms  of  concluding  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  the  critical  question. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  serious  question ; 
it  is  extremely  important.  I  know  it 
requires  the  kind  of  lengthy  Investiga- 
tion and  study  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  given  to  it.  I  surely  shall 
respect  and  defend  his  right  to  argue  the 
case  as  long  as  he  wishes,  provided  that 
one  of  these  days,  between  now  and  La- 
bor Day.  we  can  come  to  a  decision,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Senate  ought  to  de- 
cide the  issue.  I  think  the  purpose  of 
the  Senate  is  to  do  business — not  mon- 
key business,  but  legislative  business.  I 
think  our  piuT>ose  now  should  be  to  come 
to  a  legislative  decision. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  hLs  remarks  and  for 
the  point  he  makes.  I  think  I  can  as- 
sure him.  with  great  modesty,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  who  have  argued 


against  the  constitutionality  of  the 
measure  gained  ground  every  day.  We 
have  secured  more  and  more  votes  in 
favor  of  our  position,  for  the  reason  that 
the  measure  goes  beyond  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  believe  that  that  was  uiKioubt- 
edly  reflected  tn  the  cloture  vote,  even 
though  the  Senate  was  not  ready  to  agree 
to  the  motlan  to  table  the  measure. 

l£r.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississtppl  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NxuBXKcn  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  made  the  point  that  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  the  arguments  made  by 
some  Senators — and  may  I  include,  also, 
his  own  argmnent — had  a  convincing  ef- 
fect upon  certain  Senators;  and  he  has 
said  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  out< 
come  of  the  vote  on  the  clotiu-e  motion 
was  In  part  due  to  those  arguments — 
which  Indicates  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  feels  that  by  means  of 
debate  a  Senator  can  present  a  point  of 
view  with  sufficient  effect  to  change  the 
minds  or  the  opinions  of  other  Senators. 
I  agree;  and  I  think  it  entirely  true  that 
the  presentations  made  during  the  de- 
bate by  some  Senators  have  htul  the  ef- 
fect described  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

TTierefore,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  can  give  us 
some  Idea  about  how  many  more  lessons 
he  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  give  Sena- 
tors and  how  many  more  days  of  this 
intensive  instruction  we  shall  go 
through  before  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi— ^who  has  such  good  judgment 
and  Is  such  a  wise  man — will  conclude 
that  the  optimum  point  in  both  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  has  been  reached, 
so  that  he  will  feel  that  the  vote  on  the 
literacy  test  bill  should  then  be  taken. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  any  particular  date  in  mind?  Does 
he  think  this  could  possibly  take  place 
in  May,  or  perhaps  in  June,  or  perhaps 
after  2  more  weeks  or  3  more  weeks 
of  debate? 

I  would  be  interested  in  learnir^  the 
Senator's  idea  t^x>ut  the  date  when  he 
believes  the  logic  of  the  argiunents  pre- 
sented by  him  and  his  colleagues  might 
have  had  its  maximum  effect,  so  that, 
therefore,  the  Senator  would  be  ready 
for  tlie  vote  to  be  taken.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  share  with  me  his 
thoughts  on  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  in 
response,  I  wish  to  try  to  describe  the 
way  the  debate  has  proceeded,  as  I  see 
it,  and  how  varioiu  Senators  were  con- 
vinced, or,  at  least,  how  serious  doubt 
was  raised  in  the  minds  of  Senators 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
pooals.  That  process  was  a  slow  one. 
One  day.  the  Senator  who  was  speaking 
might  obtain  the  attention  of  some  Sen- 
ators— who,  after  hearing  his  argimients, 
might  then  leave  the  Chamber,  to  deal 
with  other  matters,  in  connection  with 
their  busy  schedules;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  the  speaker  might  obtain  the 
attention  of  other  Senators,  who  there- 


after would  proceed  to  deal  with  other 
maUers;  and  on  the  third  day,  the  Sena- 
tor who  was  speaking  might  obtain  the 
attention  of  still  oth^  Senators. 
Through  that  process,  <viaions  are 
finally  formed.  The  matter  under  con- 
sideration is  a  complicated  legtal  one,  and 
is  quite  difficult  to  present. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  outstanding 
contributing  factors  in  connection  with 
the  debate  was  the  fact  that  after  it  had 
proceeded  for  a  while.  Senators  realized 
that  the  pit^;x>nents  of  these  measures 
had  not  been  able  to  bring  forth  a  single 
adjudicated  case,  from  either  a  Federal 
court  or  a  State  court,  that  really  up- 
held the  validity  of  the  proposals  or  the 
points  involved  in  them.  Furthermore, 
none  has  been  brought  here  yet,  although 
there  have  been  some  whteh  dcirmished 
far  out  and  far  away  from  the  ooitral 
issue — much  in  the  way  that  lieutenant 
Colonel  Gletm  almost  got  beycnd  the 
effect  of  gravity.  But  none  of  the  cases 
cited  by  the  proponents  hit  the  crucial 
spot. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  brought  in  case 
after  case  which  sustained  our  position ; 
and  when  we  referred  to  the  Federalist 
papers,  we  showed  numerous  statonents 
directly  in  point — statements  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  by  others;  and  then 
we  were  able  to  show  that  they  have  been 
followed  by  the  courts,  and  have  also 
been  followed  in  connection  with  the 
addition  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, after  it  was  first  written.  All  of 
them  gave  tremendous  weight  to  ova  en- 
tire argument;  and  in  that  way  we  ooukl 
tell  that  we  were  picking  up  more  and 
more  support  among  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Certainly  I  do  iK>t  disclofle  any  secret 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or  to 
anyone  else  when  I  say  that  during  that 
period  of  time,  whenever  we  held  a  ccm- 
ference,  we  realized  that  we  were  stetul- 
ily  becoming  stronger,  and  that  process 
continued.  So  we  were  greatly  en- 
couraged. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  put  pressure  on 
any  Senator;  this  process  has  continued 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  points  I  have 
enumerated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
again  tome? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  so  convinced  of  the  logic  in 
support  of  his  own  case  that  I  believe  be 
should  be  willing  to  put  it  to  a  test.  I 
know  he  feels — as  I  do — that  all  Sena- 
tors are  wise,  learned,  and  intelligent; 
and  certainly  we  would  not  want  to  have 
the  public  receive  the  impression  that, 
somehow  or  other.  Senators  were  slow 
learners.  So  I  believe  It  fair  to  say  that 
we  would  like  to  have  the  public  feel  that, 
after  due  debate  and  consideration,  the 
Senate  is  able  to  reach  a  decision. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota thinks  the  decision  which  will  be 
reached  will  be  in  favor  of  the  Mansfield - 
Dlrksen  amendment,  whereas  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  takes  a  contrary 
view. 

But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment is  lost  if  no  decision  Is  ever  allowed 
to  be  reached. 
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Therefore.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  when  he  thinks  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  vote  on  this  question.  . 

I  realize  there  are  many  Imponderables 
in  coni^ectlon  with  this  situation,  and 
that  th^  require  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  believes  we  may  be 
able  to  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon  by 
1970.  or  perhaps  even  by  1965.  If  our 
scientists  can  predict  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  send  three  men  to  the  moon,  it 
seems  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
should  be  able  to  inform  us  when  the 
Senate  wiU  be  able  to  reach  a  vote  on  the 
pending  issue.  Certainly  I  have  as  much 
confidence  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  in  connection  with 
legislative  matters  as  I  do  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  scientists  in  connection  with 
lunar  matters. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator should  be  able  to  predict  when  thus 
measure  will  be  voted  on  by  the  Senate — 
if  our  scientists  can  predict  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  a  moon  shot. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
reply,  in  all  good  humor,  by  saying  that 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  took 
"a  moon  shot"  earlier  today,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cloture  vote;  and  he 
missed.    [Laughter] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  other  hand. 
they  did  not  miss  the  moon  altogether 
They  crashed  on  the  back  side  of  the 
moon;  and  now  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  preparing  to  take  another  moon 
shot — on  Monday.     (Laughter! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  we  shall  wait  until 
Monday,  and  then  we  shall  see  what 
happens;  and  at  that  time  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  can  ask  about  my  views. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's analogy  is  very  fitting  and  appro- 
priate, and  I  compliment  him  on  it. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  situation  at 
Cape  Canaveral:  It  is  true  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  space  program,  we  have 
had  many  failures;  but  we  have  also  had 
some  accomplishments.  At  the  time 
when  Lieutenant  Colonel  Glenn  was  pre- 
paring to  make  his  historic  flight,  we 
had  had  a  certain  number  of  failures; 
but  each  time  there  was  a  failure,  it  wa.s 
announced  that  a  future  attempt  would 
be  made,  and  in  that  connection  a  date 
was  given. 

I  merely  say  that  if  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  send  a  rocket  to  the 
moon  program — the  program  to  send  a 
rocket  about  as  far  out  Into  the  unknown 
as  we  have  ever  attempted — it  is  possible 
to  set  a  date,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  f^fom  Mississippi  or  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  or  some  other  Senator 
should  be  able  to  inform  the  Senate  when 
he  thinks  the  weight  and  the  force  and 
the  power  of  his  argument  would  be  such 
and  his  argument  would  be  so  well  Vin- 
derstood  and  so  well  put  that  he  would 
feel  he  could  rely  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
first  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 


have  to  rewrite  his  bills  and  bring  them 
within  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  would  be  a  new  start  al- 
together; and  then  he  might  make  better 
headway. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not 
always  mi.ss  hi.s  shots;  he  has  been  very 
vigilant  here,  and  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  efforts  to  pass  two  so-called 
civil  rights  bill; — those  in  1957  and  I960: 
and  today  the./  are  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  Thus  we  were  able  to  show 
Senators  that  those  measures  had  a 
beann.kj  and  an  effect,  and  that  they  con- 
stituted an  acditional  reason  why  the 
legislation  now  proposed  is  perhaps  not 
needed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  agree  with  me 
that,  in  response  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i  Mi .  HimphreyI.  it  could  be 
said  that  a  tjood  tartjet  date  might  arrive 
when  the  Senator  from  Miniiesota  could 
view  an  issue  of  this  kind  objectively? 
[Laughter  ! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senattir  from  Mississippi  yield' 

Mr.  STENNLS.     I  vield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  has  stated  is  true.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  right.  I  view  it  objectively 
One  can  view  it  objectively  who  ha.s  his 
own  convictions.  I  son  moved  by  the 
eloquence,  principles,  and  intelligence  of 
my  colleagues.  I  think  my  colleagues 
know  I  mean  what  I  say.  But  I  think 
they  weaken  their  argument  by  being 
unwilling  to  bung  it  to  a  head. 

The  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  says  the 
measure  is  u:icon$titutional.  That  is 
his  argument.  This  is  not  the  court 
This  is  the  Senate.  Each  Senator  mu.'-t 
judge  what  bills  are  or  are  not  consti- 
tutional. The  Senator  has  mustered  a 
very  strong  ai  ray  of  cases  and  argu- 
ments on  his  position.  I  think  he  has 
made  an  impiint  on  the  Members  of 
this  body  I  do  not  deny  it.  But  I 
think  we  must  terminate  this  debate  one 
V,  ay  or  anotht  r  by  arriving  at  a  point 
where  we  vote  on  the  substance  of  the 
issue,  becau.se  not  being  willing  to  vote 
on  the  substance  of  the  issue  indicates 
a  weakness  in  the  argument  In  other 
words,  the  Senators  are  using  procedure 
to  avoid  the  actual  substance  of  the 
argument,  and  procedure  is  not  substi- 
tute for  the  substance  of  an  argument 

I  want  the  Senator  to  use  all  the  pro- 
cedure and  the  time  necessary  to  pre- 
sent his  view,  but  if  the  Senator  could 
give  us  a  date  when  he  thought  his 
powerful  argument  and  the  logic  of  the 
argument  of  him.self  and  his  colleagues 
could  work  their  will  on  the  Senate.  I 
would  vote  agiinst  cloture  Perhaps  it 
should  be  the  Fourth  of  July,  maybe  it 
should  be  right  after  Memorial  Day.  or 
some  other  time:  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  indicate  the  time. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   STENNIS      I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  a  good  time 
to  vote  would  Ije  when  we  can  teach  the 


Senator  from  Minnesota  as  much  about 
the  Constitution  as  he  knows  now  about 
pharmacy. 

Mr  STENNIS.  May  I  point  out  that 
we  are  traveling  along  on  this  type  of 
bill  It  is  well  known  there  are  national 
organizations  with  great  power,  and  I  re- 
spect them,  and  they  certainly  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  under  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  people  shall  always 
have  a  rltiht  to  file  petitions  and  griev- 
ances I  interpret  that  provision  to 
mran  one  can  .send  telegrams  and  letters 
of  every  kind  of  persuasion.  Such  or- 
ganizations are  moving  strongly.  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  yesterday — and  I  as- 
sume every  other  .^^enator  did — from  a 
fine  organization  .saying  we  had  no  busi- 
ness twiddling  along,  that  we  had  no 
rii'ht  to  do  anything  except  pass  the  bill 

1  have  heard  of  the  strong  Influence — I 
will  not  say  prt-.ssure — within  the  present 
administration,  urging  passage  of  the 
bill  The  Attorney  General  testified  in 
behalf  of  it  We  know  the  President  of 
the  I'nited  States  is  for  it  It  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  and  the  a.ssistant  lead- 
ers on  each  side,  all  four  estimable  men. 
This  is  a  fight  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  we  are  going  to  keep  on  fight- 
ing I  believe  we  are  gaining  ground.  I 
know  we  have  thus  far 

Mr  TALMADGE  Madam  President, 
\m!1  tlie  .Senator  yield  further? 

Mr   STENNIS     I  yield 

Mr  TALMADGE  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor know,  as  I  know,  that  even  before  the 
first  i=enator  opened  his  mouth  to  speak 
on  this  issue,  it  was  widely  publicized  by 
radio,  television,  and  the  press,  that  a 
filibuster  was  on' 

Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  Is  correct 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  In  his  very 
fine,  big-hearted  way,  .said  it  has  been  a 
worthwhile  debate 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  think  It  has. 

Mr  STENNIS  He  means  what  he 
.says  The  debate  was  heralded  to  the 
people  of  this  country  in  this  Instance  In 
the  way  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
stated 

Mr  TALMADGE  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further^ 

Mr  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Has  the  Senator 
seen  or  heard  in  any  of  the  news  media — 
radio,  television,  or  press — any  dissemi- 
nation of  the  constitutional  question 
that  now  confronts  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Very  little. 

Mr    TALMADGE,     Virtually  none. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  have  high  regard  for 
the  press. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Most  reports  have 
been  that   'Senator  So-and-So  spoke  for 

2  hours  ••  That  has  t)een  the  sum  and 
substance  of  most  of  the  coverage.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  so  In  many  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Then,  how  is  one 
who  receives  the  news  in  New  York. 
Minnesota.  Michigan,  or  Idaho  to  know 
of  the  great  constitutional  issue  that  is 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  only  way  we  are  going  to  get 
this  i.ssue  to  the  people  Is  to  continue  this 
debate  on  the  floor  and  point  out  this 
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question.  We  are  impressing  Senators 
on  the  floor,  and  I  think  we  are  impress- 
ing the  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  a  citizen  to  n>ad  the  Cohgrks- 
sioNAL  Record  to  know  what  the  fight  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  about.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  has  been  only  too 
true  so  far.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  view  of  that  fact. 
IS  It  not  necessary  for  those  of  us  who 
believe  it  is  our  sworn  duty  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  to  continue  to  quote  the 
Constitution  and  the  Federal  and  State 
court  decisions  on  the  subject  until  we 
can  get  across  to  the  people  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  constitutional  question  in- 
volved here? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  I  want  to  say. 
though,  that  I  think  a  serious  question 
has  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  Senators, 
whether  it  has  gotten  out  to  the  people 
or  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
issues  of  much  less  Importance  which 
involved  no  question  of  constitutionality 
have  been  debated  in  tills  body  for  much 
longer  periods? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  it  was  usually  because  a  Senator 
or  a  group  of  Senators  thought  that 
their  State  or  their  people  were  being 
grievously  infringed  upon,  and  they  used 
the  Senate  rules,  as  a  part  of  this  insti- 
tution, to  gain  attention  and  get  their 
points  over. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel,  as  I  do,  that  m  this,  the  great 
debberative  body  it  is.  Members  repre- 
senting sovereign  StaUs  ought  to  have 
freedom  to  debate  issues  of  great  im- 
port, particularly  when  they  Involve 
L'rave  questions  of  constitutionality? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  It  is  just 
as  essential  to  the  continuation  of  our 
form  of  government  as  is  the  continua- 
tion of  freedom  of  the  press.  I  do  not 
believe  our  form  of  government  would 
last  over  a  year  or  two  unless  we  did 
have  freedom  of  the  press.  We  need 
the  double  arm  of  thU  forum  plus  the 
free  press. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  we  had  a  gag 
rule  in  the  Senate  whereby  a  simple 
majority  could  silence  the  minority, 
would  the  Senate  continue  to  be  the 
great  deliberative  body  it  is? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  not;  and  a 
unicameral  legislative  body  would  vir- 
tually exist. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Under  those  con- 
ditions the  Senate  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  useless  appendage  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Has  not  the  Sen- 
ate demonstrated  its  greatest  value  in 
hours  of  crisis  as  the  one  place  where 
issues  could  be  discuss«kl  until  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  became 
alerted,  and  made  their  wills  felt? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
emphatically  and  exactly  stated  a  truth- 
ful point. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  not  the  present 
time  an  occasion,  when  certain  Members 
are  trying  to  repeal  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  two  separate  places 
by  a  simple  congressional  enactment, 
that  we  should  attempt  to  arouse  the 
people  and  alert  them  to  what  is  hap- 
pening?  

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  pressing  time  or  subject  matter 
today,  in  connection  with  the  times  in 
which  we  live  and  the  problems  we  have, 
domestic  and  foreign,  when  those  prin- 
ciples should  be  emphasized  as  they  have. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  believes 
the  vote  taken  on  this  floor  today  will 
have  some  repercussions  with  respect  to 
some  Senators  who  voted  against  cloture. 
It  will  subject  them  to  additional  pres- 
sure, no  doubt,  over  the  weekend.  I 
believe,  however,  those  Senators  will 
stand  firm  and  strong,  because  I  believe 
they  have  fully  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  are  doing  what  is  their  duty. 
I  believe  they  have  fully  determined  they 
should  stand  firm,  and  when  they  go 
before  their  people  or  before  anyone  else 
they  should  tell  them  they  stood  for  what 
they  thought  was  their  duty  and  their 
responsibility  under  their  oaths  as  Sen- 
ators of  this  great  body. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  believe  the 
opposition  to  cloture  will  stand  and  hold 
firm,  and  perhaps  gain  votes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's view.  I  think  one  who  has  sworn 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  could  not  vote  to 
silence  Senators  who  are  attempting  to 
explain  a  measure  which  is  patently  un- 
constitutional, which  is  contrary  to  every 
court  decision  on  the  subject,  and  which 
plainly  violates  the  clear  and  express 
English  language  of  at  least  two  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 

I  thank  my  able  colleague.  I  share 
fully  his  views  on  this  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  TCWER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  not  the  reasoning 
behind  the  right  of  unlimited  debate  in 
the  Senate  the  belief  that  the  minority 
should  be  protected  from  the  precipitate 
and  emotional  tyranny  of  the  majority? 
Indeed,  we  in  the  United  States  have  set 
up  a  bicameral  legislature  so  that  legis- 
lation could  be  poured  from  one  Cham- 
ber to  another  to  cool  it  off  for  a  while, 
so  that  due  consideration  could  be  given 
to  measures  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
bad  legislation. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Would  it  not  set  a  bad 
precedent  If  we  were  to  destroy  this  rule, 
or  to  take  it  lightly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct.  He  has  clearly  stated 
the  general  principle  of  government; 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  second  look, 
there  needs  to  be  a  long  look,  there  needs 
to  be  a  cooling  off. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  referred  to 
a  conversation  over  the  breakfast  table 
between  Thcxnas  Jefferson  and  George 


Washington,  with  respect  to  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  the  pouring  of  aome  coffee 
into  the  saucer,  the  Idea  being  to  give 
it  time  to  cool  off. 

There  are  additional  reasons  I  could 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  is  a  fine  student  of  government. 

Whenever  a  single  Member  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  group  of  Members,  think 
a  proposal,  however  good  the  motives  of 
those  who  support  it  may  be.  goes  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  Congress,  is  unconsti- 
tutional, or  is  contrary  to  our  basic  law, 
that  Senator  or  group  of  Senators  is  un- 
der a  special  obligation  to  oppose  the 
measure  because  it  is  without  the  powers 
or  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  think  that  question  is  involved  in  the 
proposal  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true  also  that 
the  right  to  unlimited  debate  could  con- 
ceivably be  used  to  protect  a  majority 
in  this  country,  since  there  is  equal  rep- 
resentation of  all  States  in  the  Senate? 
Could  not  a  minority  of  the  Senators, 
representing  a  majority  of  the  pe<^le  of 
this  country,  wish  to  promote  some  dila- 
tory action  to  prevent  passage  of  some 
bad  legislation  affecting  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly  the  Senator 
is  correct.  He  has  stated  the  case  well. 
ITiat  is  one  of  the  primary  considera- 
tions. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
other  Senators  that  these  are  not  poli- 
cies or  rules  of  the  Senate  which  came 
into  being  like  a  party  platform  or  some- 
thing not  of  long  standing.  Many  of 
these  rules  have  been  tried  over  and  over 
again,  decade  after  decade,  in  Congress 
after  Congress,  and  they  have  been 
found  to  be  sound.  The  country  has 
prospered  and  grown  and  become  strong, 
and  the  people's  rights  have  been  pro- 
tected by  them. 

The  f>osition  we  occupy  now.  of  such 
high  responsibility  in  world  affairs, 
makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent  upon 
us  that  we  maintain  rigidly  these  consti- 
tutional principles  and  policies  which 
have  been  so  sound. 

If  they  become  inapplicable  to  pres- 
ent times,  we  can  change  them  in  an 
orderly  and  constitutional  way,  rather 
than  yield  to  circumstances,  pressures, 
impulses,  or  emotions  in  order  to  pass  a 
single  bill. 

I  am  glcui  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wished  to  have 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  could 
make  the  Record  clear.  I  am  siire  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  namely,  that  the  charge  which 
was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  debate, 
that  it  was  only  to  be  a  filibuster,  is  one 
to  which  I  took  exception. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel,  as  I  said 
earlier  today,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
structive debate.  I  feel  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  who^ave  partici- 
pated   in    the    debate — and    I    make 
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partieular  reference  to  those  In  the  op- 
poalUon    to    the    proposal    before    the 
^1  8enat« — ^h«Te  done  &n  Intensive  and  ex- 

haustive Job  of  research,  as  well  as  of 
presentation. 

It  is  a  fact  that  men  of  good  will  and 
of  good  Intelligence  may  disagree.  Our 
history  records  that  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  two  of  what  we 
might  call  bitter  political  enemies  in  the 
early  years  of  their  political  lives,  yet 
these  two  men.  who  died  practically  in 
the  same  hour  of  the  same  day,  died  as 
Intimate  friends. 

Mr.  3TENN1S.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  had  learned 
to  understand  one  another,  even  though 
they  had  political  differences  down  to 
the  last  day  of  their  lives. 

I  have  never  felt  that  because  some- 
one disagrees  with  me  In  this  body  he 
was  a  man  of  any  less  intelligence,  or 
that  he  was  any  less  honorable  than 
anyone  else  or  myself.  I  have  changed 
my  mind  in  respect  to  issues  before  this 
body.  I  make  no  apology  for  that.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  debate. 

I  say  again  that  there  are  serious  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  the  proposal  of 
passing  legislation  relating  to  literacy 
tests  by  the  Federal  Congress. 

I  know  what  the  Constitution  says. 
I  taught  constitutional  law — perhaps  I 
did  not  teach  it  well.  I  have  studied  the 
subject  in  universities.  I  am  a  graduate 
In  the  field  of  political  science.  Perhaps 
I  was  not  as  Intelligent  as  I  should  have 
been,  but  I  got  by. 

I  think  I  know  what  the  15th  amend- 
ment means.  I  think  I  know  what  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  says 
that  the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
ofBcers  of  the  government  shall  be  set 
by  the  States  means.  I  respect  that. 
My  point  Is  that,  once  the  argument 
•  has  been  made,  It  seems  to  me  there 
must  come  a  time — the  time  may  be  a 
long  way  off — when  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  a  duty  to  decide  the 
question.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
should  decide  by  the  negative  process  of 
not  permitting  a  decision;  that  is,  de- 
ciding by  refusing  to  decide  I  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  decide  aflJrmatively. 

I  think  it  Is  possible  that  the  argu- 
ment of  those  opposed  to  the  Mansfield - 
Ertrksen  amendment  may  prevail.  It  i.s 
possible  our  colleagues  may  be  convinced 
that  the  measure  should  not  be  passed. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  merely 
says  It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Mlrme- 
sota  that  the  Senate  ought  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  Issue  and  not  on  the  ca- 
pacity to  extend  the  debate  only  for  the 
purpose  of  extended  debate. 

Even  under  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate 
rules  there  Is  a  provision  for  100  hours 
of  debate  after  cloture  is  applied.  A  lot 
of  arguing  can  be  done  in  100  hours. 

Senators  may  feel  that  cloture  should 
not  be  applied.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic  when  the 
Senate  did  not  have  the  same  body  of 
rules,  when  the  Senate  did  not  have 
provision  for  cloture.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  Senator  could  move  the 
previous  question.  On  that  basis,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  did 
not  fall  into  hands  that  would  distort 
the  Constitution. 


The  F\3undmg  Fathers  of  this  Ck)v- 
emment  never  wrote  into  the  Consti- 
tution anything  about  unlimited  debate. 
They  did  say  that  "a  Majority  •  •  •  shall 
constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business," 
and  then  they  listed  what  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress. 

That  is  my  view.  I  respect  the  argu- 
ment of  the  opposition.  I  think  it  is 
well  known  by  my  colleagues  that  some 
of  my  views  n  reference  to  cloture  and 
in  reference  to  the  problems  of  other 
areas  of  this  Kreat  Nation  have  been 
modified  by  debate — perhaps  only  by 
age.  or  perhaps  by  seasoning — but  I 
think  the  time  should  come  when  the 
Senate  ought  to  vote  on  the  issue. 

I  hope  we  can.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  whom  I  admire  greatly,  can 
win  the  argxmient,  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  extend  the  hand  of  congratulations. 
as  he  knows.  Of  course,  I  shall  come 
back  another  day  and  join  the  fray  once 
again.  I  could  not  help  but  fet-l,  when 
the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  joined 
the  argument,  that  I  was  facing  the 
equivalent  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  .Stone- 
wall Jackson  together:  and  that  is  h 
pretty  big  task  for  any  one  Yankee. 

Mr.  STE3WIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  fine  sentiments, 
and,  of  course,  for  hi.s  compliment  He 
wa.s  pressing  me  to  name  a  date  for  a 
vote  An.swering  for  myself,  whenever  a 
measure  as  important  and  far-reachinx 
as  the  one  before  the  Senate  i^  so  clearly 
believed  Lo  be  invalid,  and  the  lack  of 
power  to  enact  such  a  measure  is  demon- 
strated. I  do  not  think  a  Senator  is  ever 
under  any  obliRation  to  agree  to  a  vote 
on  such  a  measure.  If  he  is  forced  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  do  so.  that  is 
a  different  question.  But  on  a  question 
of  the  kind  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
is  so  overwhelmingly  in  the  nature  of 
the  type  of  legislation  I  have  described. 
I  feel  that  a  Senator  should  not  accede 
to  the  request. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
Presid'-nt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Sonator  from  Louisiana,  who  has 
made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  tlie 
Senator  share  my  view  that  the  proposed 
leaislalion    is   clearly    unconstitutional? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  not 
every  Attorney  General  who  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  subject  come 
to  the  same  conclusion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  present  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Every  State  attorney  general  who  really 
went  into  the  question  and  expressed  a 
firm  conclusion  found  that  the  measure 
was  invalid  for  the  reasons  we  have  al- 
ready stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  are 
correct  in  that  view,  would  not  every 
Senator  who  voted  for  an  unconstitu- 
tional measure  then  violate  his  oath  of 
oflBce  which  requires  him  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stotes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
has  correctly  stated  the  fact.    His  ques- 


tion and  my  answer  leave  ample  room, 
of  course,  for  any  Senator  who  voted  the 
other  way.  and  who  is  as  honest  in  his 
belief  that  the  measure  is  valid.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Assimilng 
that  the  Senator  is  correct — and  the 
Senator  would  not  be  making  the  great 
fight  he  is  making  if  he  did  not  think  he 
was  right  in  his  position,  and  I  would  not 
be  supporting  him  unless  I  thought  he 
was  right — are  we  not  doing  a  favor  for 
every  Senator  who  is  opposed  to  our 
position  and  who  is  personally  for  the 
suggested  usurpation  by  debating  the 
subject  long  enough  to  educate  such  Sen- 
ators and  the  people  of  the  countiir  that 
the  proposal  is  a  constitutional  usurpa- 
tion'' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  expressed  sentiments  and 
facts  that  have  been  reflected  by  other 
Senators  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
Such  Senators  have  come  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  debating  against  the  bill 
in  a  spirit  of  thanks  for  pointing  out  to 
th-'m  the  defects  of  the  measure,  and 
how  contradictory  it  is  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  making  clear  that  they  really 
have  no  authority  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr  liONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther' 

Mr.  STENNIS     I  yield 

Mr  IX)NG  of  Louisiana  The  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  to  attack  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Louisiana  law  that 
provides  that  a  person  must  be  able  to 
understand  a  provision  of  the  State  or 
Federal  Constitution  in  order  to  qualify 
to  vote. 

The  pt)int  has  been  made — and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  made  again  in  the  course 
of  the  proceeding — that  if  we  assume 
that  the  measure  violates  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
the  assumption  must  be  based  upon  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  or  a  discrimina- 
tion in  administerinK  the  law.  rather 
than  the  law  itself.  Is  not  that  pretty 
much  the  Issue  before  the  Senate? 
Those  who  contend  that  the  State  has  no 
right  to  establish  educational  qualifica- 
tions are  relying  upon  discrimination  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  and  not 
the  validity  of  the  law  Itself? 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  expre.ssed  the  point  very  well 
when  he  said  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals position  was  an  attack  upon  the 
laws  which  the  various  States  have  seen 
fit  to  enact,  some  through  constitutional 
provisions  and  some  by  statutory  en- 
actment—  most  of  them  by  both  consti- 
tutional provision  and  legislative  act — 
to  s«^t  up  the  qualifications  for  voters 
who  choo.se  their  representatives.  I  be- 
lieve that  point  was  reflected  in  the 
vote  today.  There  were  53 — In  effect. 
54  votes — against  the  bill  generally.  The 
Senator  has  brought  the  point  out  clear- 
ly, and  I  thank  hini  for  the  fine  way 
he  has  expressed  it. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  realiza- 
tions that  came  to  .so  many  Senators  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  was  that  the 
measure  would  strike  down  the  provi- 
sions of  State  laws,  many  of  which  are 
contained  in  State  constitutions.  The 
provisions  have  been  voted  by  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  several  States.  The  Federal 
ConsUtutiMi  clearly  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  adopt  the 
standard  of  measurement  that  the  States 
establish  with  reference  to  qualifications 
of  electors,  and  those  standards  will  ap- 
ply to  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.    Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  Recoiid 
to  note  that  on  the  question  of  the  so- 
called  constitutionality  or  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  provision  before  the  Sen- 
ate, there  is  distinguished  authority  on 
both  sides.  For  example,  Dean  Orlswold. 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  recognized 
by  lawyers  throughout  the  country  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  able  legal 
minds  In  the  Nation,  feels  that  the  pro- 
posal is  clearly  constitutional.  The  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  our  Govern- 
ment, who  gives  opinions  every  day  to 
departments  of  this  Government,  feels 
that  the  Mansfield -Dlrksen  proposal  for 
literacy  tests  Is  fully  constitutional.  I 
agree  that  others  have  a  different  point 
of  view.  I  think  the  point  needs  to  be 
made — and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
surely  made  this  point — that  it  is  recog- 
nized that  a  State  has  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions or  to  set  the  qualifications  that 
would  permit  a  citizen  of  that  State  to 
vote  in  State  and  Federal  elections. 

The  15th  amendment  points  out  that 
no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  The  sonendment 
also  includes  what  we  call  the  operative 
section.  That  permits  Congress  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  enforce  that 
amendment.  I  thought  Dean  Orlswold 
made  it  quite  clear  when  he  said : 

Both  the  propriety  and  need  for  congres- 
sional action  rest  upon  a  finding,  well-stated 
In  the  Mansfield -Dlrksen  bill,  that  many 
persons  iiave  been  subjected  to  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  voting  restrictions  on  account 
of  their  race  or  color  and  that  literacy  teats 
and  other  performance  examinations  have 
been  used  extensively  to  effect  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  denials  of  the  right  to  vote. 

If  this  finding  were  unsubstantiated,  there 
would  be  real  basis  for  questioning  the  pro- 
priety and  validity  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. But.  unfortunately,  both  for  the  Ne- 
gro cltlsens  who  have  been  victims  and  for 
the  Integrity  of  our  democratic  process,  there 
Is  ample  evidence  that  literacy  and  similar 
performance  tests  have  be«n  widely  employed 
as  a  device  for  racial  disfranchisement. 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  there  Is  a  literacy 
test,  as  there  is  in  some  20  States,  which 
is  equally  applied  to  everyone,  without 
discrimination,  then  in  that  respect  the 
State  law  is  supreme.  The  15th  amend- 
ment could  not  possibly  apply  unless 
that  State  law  were  based  upon  discrimi- 
nation against  a  person  because  of  race 
or  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. There  is  not  a  State  law  that  pro- 
vides that  an  Indian  or  a  Negro  or  a 
Mexican  or  a  Norwegian  cannot  vote 
because  of  his  race.  In  fact,  the  State 
laws  as  written  are  very  equitable.  A 
State  surely  has  the  right  to  establish 
qualifications  for  its  voters.  We  know 
that  under  the  Constitution  the  only 
question  is  whether  there  is  suflBcient  evi- 
dence to  necessitate  appropriate  action 


by  Con«rre88  under  the  terms  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  see  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination.   That  is  the  Issue. 

I  repeat  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  he  argues  the  facts.  He  is 
here  to  argue  them.  We  can  all  be  in- 
formed by  what  he  says  no  matter  what 
side  of  the  question  we  are  on,  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  debating  this  issue. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  argues  his 
case  well.  He  puts  his  argiunents 
frankly  on  the  line  and  treats  with  dig- 
nity and  respect  those  of  us  who  ques- 
tion him.  For  this  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  Senators  who 
have  said  there  has  not  been  enough 
debate,  and  who  have  not  been  debating, 
ought  to  come  here  and  mix  it  up,  as 
we  say.  and  debate.  We  are  all  men  of 
good  will  and,  I  hope,  good  humor. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  I  consider  him 
one  of  my  close  friends.  We  disagree 
at  times,  and  very  serioiisly  sometimes. 
That  does  not  alter  my  personal  respect 
and  regard  for  him.  The  Senate  owes  it 
to  Itself  to  make  this  debate  a  legitimate 
debate.  If  that  Is  done,  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  a  decision.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  believes  that  the 
decision  will  be  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  it 
will.  Our  southern  friends  are  powerful 
arguers  and  they  possess  great  ability  In 
forensics  and  political  acumen.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we  had 
an  old-fashioned  debate,  of  which  we 
have  had  some  today.  It  has  been  en- 
joyable to  me,  and  I  believe  It  has  been 
enjoyable  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. Perhaps  more  Senators  will  know 
that  we  are  debating  a  fundamental  issue 
before  this  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
agree  that  these  matters  should  be  de- 
bated further.  I  wish  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  were  not  tied  up  so  much 
on  other  matters.  As  I  said  before,  these 
points  have  a  way  of  getting  through.  I 
believe  they  have  gotten  through,  judg- 
ing by  the  vote  we  have  had.  I  say  that 
with  great  humility  and  with  sincerity, 
but  with  no  boasting  about  it.  It  shows 
the  strength  of  oiir  cause  when  we  see 
that  it  has  already  made  its  mark  in  some 
cases. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETf.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  indicated  to  me  that  he 
was  not  in  any  hurry  for  a  vote,  and  I 
asked  him  at  about  what  time  we  might 
vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  agrees  that  further  de- 
bate is  needed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. Reference  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment has  raised  this  question  in  my 
mind.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  who  is  a  jurist  of  dis- 
tinction and  is  learned  in  the  law,  this 
question.  If  it  Is  true  in  a  particular  sit- 
uation that  there  is  discrimination 
imder  the  15th  amendment  because  of 


race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  and  if  a  case  of  diacrimtnation 
exists,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
person  aggrieved  or  someraie  represent- 
ing him  to  seek  a  restraining  order  in  the 
courts  to  prevent  that  discrimination? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  already 
stated  the  law  with  reference  to  that 
point.  There  are  laws  on  the  statute 
books  which  are  far  reaching,  that  go  to 
the  very  point  that  he  has  mentioned, 
to  protect  any  citizen  or  any  group  of 
citizens  or  class  of  citizens,  if  the  proof 
shows  it.  from  being  discriminated 
against.  That  is  the  law.  That  law  per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  to  intervene 
or  even  bring  the  suit  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense, not  of  the  party  in  interest,  but 
of  the  Federal  Government.  He  can 
proceed  to  an  ultimate  decision  with 
reference  to  the  adjudication  of  that 
right. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  One 
thing  that  has  disturbed  me  about  the 
proposed  legislation  is  that  it  would  have 
us  legislate  a  finding  of  fact  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  discrimination  through 
the  use  of  literacy  tests.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  an  issue  with  respect  to 
which  Congress  is  really  getting  out  of 
its  function,  when  it  attempts  to  legis- 
late a  finding  of  fact  of  that  sort.  That 
finding  of  fact,  as  to  the  use  of  a  device 
to  achieve  discrimination  in  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment  is  for  the  courts 
to  determine,  rather  than  for  Congress. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  put  the  matter  before 
the  proper  forum,  and  it  was  agreed  here 
that  his  point  is  correct,  when  we  de- 
bated the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and 
1960,  that  these  matters  are  court  mat- 
ters. It  was  a  question  of  how  far  we 
should  go,  whether  we  should  provide 
for  jury  trials  for  those  who  have  al- 
legedly violated  the  law. 

This  is  not  a  theory.  The  point  the 
Senator  has  brought  up  about  whether 
law  exists  now  for  the  adjudication  of 
these  rights  is  not  something  that  Is 
merely  on  the  books.  That  is  the  law. 
It  is  in  operation.  There  is  a  case  pend- 
ing in  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  which  this  matter  has  been 
brought  to  court,  and  that  case  is  now 
before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  sit- 
ting in  New  Orleans.  One  of  the  clerks 
thinks  he  is  in  the  right;  nevertheless, 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  a 
different  view  and  the  clerk  has  been 
served  with  notice  of  what  we  call  a  con- 
tempt citation.  It  is  returnable  on  a  day 
certain.  That  is  where  the  facts  will  be 
further  developed.  The  law  is  in  opera- 
tion now,  and  it  will  work.  That  man- 
date, of  course,  whatever  it  is,  will  be 
obeyed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  that 
point  out  clearly. 

With  reference  to  the  preamble  to  the 
bill  Itself,  the  Senator  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. Congress  is  trying  to  get  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  Senator  sees  it,  by  adjudi- 
cating facts  and  finding  facts,  which  is 
purely  a  judicial  process.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  thinks  that  that  state- 
ment was  put  in  the  bill  in  an  attempt 
to  set  up  a  basis  to  stand  on  constitu- 
tionality and  confer  jurisdiction  on  Con- 
gress. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  an 
obgervatlcMP? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  has 
disturbed  me  that  a-i  attempt  should  be 
made  to  approach  the  matter  In  that 
way;  namely,  to  provide  in  the  bill: 

(c)  Confess  further  finds  th»t  many  per- 
sons have  been  subjected  to  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  voting  restrictions  on  account 
of  tbelr  race  or  color;  that  literacy  tests  and 
other  performance  examinations  have  been 
used  extenj«lvely  to  effect  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable denials  of  the  right  to  vote;  and 
that  existing  statutes  are  Inadequate  to  as- 
sure that  all  qualified  persons  shall  enjiy 
the  right  to  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  made  a  report  which 
would  provide  some  basis  for  a  finding 
like  that,  that  that  ought  to  be  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  go  into  court  and  ask  for  an  ap- 
propriate restraint. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  com- 
pletely stated  the  legal  situation  and  the 
practical  situation.  Those  laws  are  now 
on  the  books.  They  are  in  operation. 
If  the  allegations  are  true,  that  is  his 
case;  and  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said,  there  is  a  case  now  in  the  courts. 
and  there  are  others.  I  understand,  in 
which  those  allegations  are  made.  If 
they  are  denied,  they  will  be  heard  by 
the  courts,  adjudicated,  and  decisions 
rendered  accordingly. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstood the  comments  made  recently  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey).  I  think  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Attorney  General  has 
ruled  that  this  particular  proposal  is  en- 
tirely constitutional.  Is  it  not  just  as 
logical  for  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  contend,  then,  that  the  great  Senate 
of  the  United  States  should  surrender 
its  prerogatives  and  authority  and  ac- 
cept all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  many  of 
which,  if  not  most  of  which,  are  decided 
on  a  divided  basis,  indicating  that  there 
is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  in  con- 
sidering what  is  In  accord  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  what  is  not?  On  that 
basis,  does  not  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi agree  with  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  not  on  solid  ground 
when  he  contends  that  the  Senate  should 
be  submissive  and  should  be  willing  to 
accept  any  legal  decisions  made  by  the 
Attorney  General,  who  is  recognized  and 
acclaimed  as  the  political  mentor  of  his 
brother  in  the  White  House? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  Is  eminently  correct  and  has  well 
stated  his  point. 

It  was  brought  out  previously  in  the 
debate  that  even  though  the  Attorney 
General  and  Dean  Oriswold  take  this 
position — and  I  speak  with  proper  re- 
spect for  both  of  them — still,  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  a  finding  based  on 
legal  principles  or  Judicial  decisions,  or 
any  other  recognized,  eminent  authority 
to  sustain  their  positions,  they  simply 
cannot  find  them,  because  they  do  not 


exist.  In  my  humble  opinion,  that  has 
been  one  of  the  many  factors  which 
have  impressed  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  since  the  debate  started. 

The  challenge  was  thrown  out  that 
there  were  no  cases  to  sustain  the  pro- 
ponents; that  the  cases  were  the  other 
way;  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
Constitution  to  sustain  the  proponents: 
that  the  provisions  were  the  other  way. 
I  think  some  Senators  were  aghast  when 
that  assertion  was  made.  At  first,  they 
could  hardly  believe  the  statement  to  be 
true.  But  as  day  followed  day  and  week 
followed  week  in  the  discussion,  nothing 
was  brought  out  to  the  contrary  That 
is  now  well  established. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pointed 
out.  even  though  Dean  Grlswold  is  a 
splendid  man  and  has  a  fine  legal  mind, 
nevertheless,  in  the  decisions  which  are 
handed  down  every  week  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  some  of  the  Justices  will  dissent. 
Among  the  dissenters  are  the  most  emi- 
nent and  experienced  Justices  That  is 
a  part  of  our  judicial  process  and  our 
constitutional  system. 

The  question  now  before  the  Senate  i.s. 
What  does  each  individual  Senator  be- 
lieve, based  upon  what  he  has  learned 
from  his  research,  his  examination,  and 
the  opinions  of  his  fellows?  What  does 
he  believe  is  his  responsibility? 

A  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have 
to  leave  Dean  Grlswold.  the  Attorney 
General,  and  similar  authorities  behind, 
we  shall  have  to  leave  our  own  colleagues 
behind,  and  get  right  down  to  the  nub 
of  what  we  believe  is  our  duty. 

In  my  opinion,  today  is  one  of  the 
Kreat  days  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  not  because  the  54  votes  to  which 
I  have  referred  were  on  the  side  on  which 
I  voted,  but  because,  no  doubt,  in  view 
of  all  the  pressure,  all  the  contention, 
and  all  the  movement  behind  the  bill,  the 
vote  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  this  great  body,  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  stUl  lives 

I  have  had  one  illustration  called  to 
my  attention  recently  by  an  able  and 
eminent  lawyer  and  authority  on  con- 
stitutional law,  Hon.  Joshua  Green,  of 
Jackson,  Miss.  It  relates  to  the  analogy 
which  he  found  concerning  whether 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  right  and 
power  to  pass  a  statute—  a  congressional 
act — bearing  directly  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors.  He  directed  my  at- 
tention to  section  3  of  article  III  of  the 
Constitituon.  which  defines  treason.  I 
read  that  provision: 

TreiiSDii  ai?<ilnst  tlie  Urii:<^d  Stat«*.i  sli.ill 
consist  only  In  levying  War  against  them,  or. 
in  iidherlng  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them 
Aid  and  Comfurt.  So  Person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  Treason  unless  on  the  Testimony 
of  two  Witnesses  to  the  sfime  overt  Act.  or 
on  Confession  in  open  Conrt. 

Msulam  President,  wisely  or  not,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  undertook  to 
define  the  crime  of  treason  in  Uie  origi- 
nal provisions  of  that  document.  In  a 
way,  that  language  has  been  embarrass- 
mg  to  the  Government  in  many  cases 
of  treason  which  have  arisen;  still,  the 
provision  has  never  been  amended,  and 
it  is  the  law  today.  Congress  has  no 
power  whatsoever  to  add  to  or  take  from 
the  definition  of  treason  as  set  forth  In 


the  Constitution.  Powerful  arguments 
for  doing  so  have  been  made  many  times. 
A  most  recent  case  is  one  which  arose 
out  of  World  War  II,  in  which  a  former 
American  citizen  who  had  somehow  gone 
to  Japan  during  the  war  and  changed 
his  citizen.shlp  back  to  Japanese,  was 
later  tried  for  treason  under  our  law. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  Kawakita  v.  United 
States.  343  US.  717.  I  read  from  page 
741.    The  Supreme  Court  said: 

But  n.o  matter  the  reach  of  the  legislative 
power  In  defining  other  crimes,  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  for  treason  remain 
the  same.  The  crime  of  treason  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  Constitution  by  the  processes  of 
amendment,  but  there  Is  no  other  way  to 
modify  or  to  alter. 

Madam  President,  there  is  no  relation- 
ship between  literacy  tests  and  the  crime 
of  treason;  but  the  analogy  is  perfect. 
When  the  Constitution  expressly  speaks 
on  the  subject  and  covers  the  point  In- 
volved, then  there  is  only  one  way,  under 
our  system  of  government,  to  change  It, 
and  that  is  through  a  constitutional 
amendment.  As  I  have  said,  that  defi- 
nition of  treason  has  not  l)een  found  In 
all  causes  to  meet  some  very  grave  situa- 
tions. Congress  has  defined  other  crimes 
in  an  effort  to  meet  practical  aspects. 

The  courts  have  upheld  some  of  those 
laws  dealing  with  other  crimes;  but  as  to 
treason,  the  courts  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  the  Constitution  deals 
adequately  with  that  subject,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  added  to  or  taken  away  from, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  except  by 
means  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  electors. 

Madam  President,  at  this  time  I  desire 
to  make  some  comments  in  regard  to  my 
views  on  other  measures  which  may 
come  t)efore  the  Senate. 

THE  rONSTtTVTlO.NALITT  OF  PKOPOSfD  TTDtMAL 
LFCISLATIO.S  DESIGNED  TO  LIMIT  TKX  STATES 
IN  THE  USE  OF  LITEaACY  TESTS  TO  ESTABLISH 
VOTTR  QUALIFICATIONS 

Several  bills  with  the  objective  of  re- 
stricting the  States  in  their  use  of  lit- 
eracy tests  to  establish  voter  qualifica- 
tions have  been  introduced  Into  the  2d 
.session  of  the  87th  Congress.  There  are 
.some  variations  in  the  scope  of  these 
bills.  In  the  mechanics  of  their  op>era- 
tion.  and  the  constitutional  bases  on 
winch  they  purport  to  rest: 

S  480  amends  section  2004(a)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (42  U  S  C.  1971fa>), 
which  presently  provides  that  discrim- 
inatory State  action  shall  not  be  used 
to  affect  a  person  s  right  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  "race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude."  The  proposed  bill 
would  add  a  prohibition  against  State 
action  in  the  form  of  "any  arbitrary  or 
unreasonable  test,  standard,  or  practice 
with  respect  to  literacy."  and  it  then  de- 
clares to  be  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
any  test  that  would  bar  a  person  who  has 
completed  the  .sixth  primary  grade  from 
voting.  According  to  the  preamble.  Con- 
gress has  power  to  adopt  this  legisla- 
tion becau.se  it  "is  necessary  to  make 
effective  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, particularly  those  contained  in  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  '*  In  sum- 
mary, the  bill  applies  to  all  elections — 
both  State  and  Federal;  it  Is  limited  to 
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a  prohibition  of  State  action  and  does 
not  undertake  to  reach  prlrate  action, 
and  It  purports  to  rest  on  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments. 

S.  2979.  entitled  the  "Federal  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1962,"  undertakes  In  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  to  lay  down  a  list  of  voter 
qualifications  that  the  States  may  use, 
and  thus  by  implication  at>olishes  all 
other  voter  qualifications.  The  voter 
qualifications  authorized  by  the  bill  are 
limited  to  the  following: 

First,  inability  to  meet  reasonable  age 
requirements; 

Second,  inability  to  meet  reasonable 
requirements  as  to  length  of  residence 
within  the  State  and  its  political  subdi- 
visions; 

Third,  legal  confinement  at  the  time 
of  the  election  or  registration; 

Fourth,  conviction  of  a  felony;  and 

Fifth,  literacy  tests,  provided  that  a 
sixth-grade  education  is  accepted  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  such 
tests. 

The  bill  applies  to  all  elections — both 
State  and  Federal;  sections  2  and  3  are 
limited  to  State  action,  and  the  power 
of  Confess  to  pass  the  act  is  stated  to 
be  conferred  by  "section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  by  section  2  of  the  15  th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  A  section  4  of  the 
bill  amends  Revised  Statutes,  section 
2004(b)  (42  US.C.  1971(b)).  so  as  to 
prohibit  private  interference  with  a  per- 
son's right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections, 
and  apparently  rests  on  the  same  con- 
stitutional basis  as  the  original  subsec- 
tion, that  Is,  on  article  I,  section  4,  of 
the  Constitution. 

S.  2750  amends  section  2004(b)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1971(b)). 
Like  the  other  two  bills.  S.  2750  would 
require  all  States  using  literacy  tests  to 
accept  a  sixth-grade  education  as  being 
sufiBclent  to  meet  such  tests.  "Die  bill 
applies  only  to  Federal  elections,  but  It 
undertakes  to  prohibit  both  State  ac- 
tion and  private  action.  The  preamble 
contains  the  following  declaration  of 
the  constitutional  basis  for  the  bill: 

(f)  Under  article  I.  section  4  of  the  Osn- 
sUtutlon:  aecUon  5  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, and  Mctlon  a  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment; and  Its  power  to  protect  the  Integrity 
of  the  Federal  electoral  process. 

I  shall  address  these  remarks  to  the 
consUtutlonallty  of  S.  2750.  If  this  bill, 
applying  only  to  Federal  elections,  is 
unconstitutional,  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  other  bills,  applying  to  both  Federal 
and  State  elections  are  doubly  unconsti- 
tutional. It  is  obvious  that  the  drafts- 
men of  the  Constitution  and  Its  amend- 
ments never  intended  to  give  Concreas 
greater  powers  over  State  elections  than 
over  Federal  elections. 

I.    CONSTTTtTTIONAL    PKOVISIONS 

The  Federal  Constitution  clearly  de- 
fines the  qualifications,  or  manner  of  ap- 
pointment, of  electors  of  Federal  <^- 
cials;  It  also  defines  who  has  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives.  The  relevant  provi- 
sions are. 
Representatives— Article  I,  section  2 : 
The  HouM  of  RepreaenUUTea  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 


Tear  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Klectors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  niimerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

Senators — Seventeenth  amendment: 
The  Senate  of  the  I7nlted  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  leglslatiires. 
Representatives  and  Senators — Article 

I,  section  4 : 

The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng 
Senators. 

President  and  Vice  President — Article 

II.  section  1 : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Ntimber  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress:   •   •  • 

In  addition,  since  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  rely  on  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  the  following  amend- 
ments are  relevant  to  a  discussion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  these  bills: 

Fourteenth  amendment: 

SacnoN  1.  •  •  "No  State  shaU  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
prlvUeges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  •  •  •  nor  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Sec.  a.  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the 
whole  number  ot  persona  In  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  TJnlted  States,  RepresenUtlves  In 
(Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers 
of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  In- 
habitants of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  In  any  abridged,  except  for  the  par- 
ticipation In  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  re- 
duced In  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of 
ace  In  such  State. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

Fifteenth  amendment: 

SacnoM  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  cs- 
abridged  by  the  United  Stotes  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude — 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  the  constitutional  and  other  pro- 
Tlsions  that  apply  to  these  measures, 
article  I.  section  2.  provides  that  n.S. 
Representatives  shall  be  "chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people."  The  phrase 
"by  the  people"  is  used  to  define  which 


part  of  the  body  politic  shall  make  the 
choice.  It  is  not  used  to  define  the 
electorate  itself,  that  is.  who  in  terms  of 
individuals  shaU  make  the  choice.  In 
short,  the  meaning:  is  that  Representa- 
tives shall  be  elected  by  the  people  and 
not  by  the  State  legislatures,  as  was  the 
case  when  this  language  was  choeen. 

The  Constitution  uses  a  different  term 
than  "the  people"  to  define  the  elector- 
ate, or  the  group  of  individuals,  who 
stiall  participate  in  the  choice  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   The  term  is  "electors." 

The  Constitution  is  specific  as  to  the 
particular  aggregation  of  individuals 
that  constitutes  the  group  known  as 
elec  tors.     It  provides : 

•  •  •  and  the  Electors  In  each  State  shall 
have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors 
of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State 

Legislature. 

The  very  simplicity  of  this  section 
tends  to  lead  one  to  use  a  shorthand 
form  of  expression  and  say  that  the 
States  establish  the  qualifications  of 
electors  for  Representatives.  As  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  in 
United  States  against  Classic,  "in  a  loose 
sense,  the  right  to  vote  for  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  right  derived  from  the  States"  (313 
U.S.  299.  315  (1941)).  Careful  analysis 
shows  that  the  Constitution  Itself  de- 
fines the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
Representatives  and  does  so  in  impera- 
tive language:  "the  electors  shall  have." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  loosely  said 
that  the  right  to  vote  for  Representatives 
in  Congress  is  spoken  of  as  the  right 
derived  from  the  States.  Careful  anal- 
ysis shows  that  the  Constitution  Itself 
defines  the  qualifications  for  Represent- 
atives, and  it  is  so  stated  in  imperative 
language.  As  I  stated  a  few  minutes 
ago,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  defines  the  crime  of  treason. 
There  is  set  forth  in  exact,  clear  and 
explicit  language  who  the  electors  shall 
be. 

Article  I,  section  2,  does  not  give  the 
States  any  power  to  decide  who  shall 
vote  for  a  U.S.  Representative.  A  State 
has  no  power  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  for 
a  U^.  Representative  to  a  person  who 
is  qualified  to  vote  as  an  elector  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  that  State's 
own  legislature.  Similarly,  a  State  has 
no  power  to  give  the  right  to  vote  for  a 
UJS.  Representative  to  a  person  who  is 
not  qualified  to  vote  as  an  elector  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  that  State's 
own  legislature. 

That  point  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
No  State  legislature  can  set  up  express 
qualifications  as  to  who  shall  vote  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  States  establish  provisions 
as  to  who  shall  vote  for  the  members  of 
their  most  numerous  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature. The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  then  adopts  that  standard 
as  the  qualifications  for  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
that  particular  State. 

Just  as  clearly,  article  I.  section  2.  does 
not  give  to  Congress,  or  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  any 
power  to  decide  who  shall  vote  for  U.S. 
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R^reaentotlTe.  Congrtm  luts  no  power 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote  for  a  U.S. 
Repreeentatlye  to  a  person  who  is  quali- 
fied to  TOte  as  an  elector  for  the  most 
niuneroua  branch  of  that  State's  own  leg- 
islature. Similarly,  Congress  has  no 
power  to  five  the  right  to  vote  for  a  U.S. 
Representative  to  a  person  who  is  not 
quiklUled  to  vote  as  an  elector  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  a  State's  own 
legislature. 

Not  only  does  Congress  not  have  the 
■  ■  power   to   prescribe   qualifications,    but 

when  it  undertakes  to  do  so.  it  con- 
tradicts the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  in  effect  states  that  they 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for 
electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  State  legislature.  So  we  have  a 
double-barreled  proposition,  without 
constitutional  validity  on  either  side. 

Neither  the  States  nor  Congress  has 
any  power  over  the  qualifications  of 
electors  for  US.  Representatives,  Sena- 
tors, or  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, since  this  subject  is  completely 
covered  in  the  Constitution. 

The  14th,  15th.  and  19th  amendmenUs 
do  place  restrictions  on  the  qualifications 
the  States  may  require  of  persons  vot- 
ing for  State  ofUcials.  and  so  indirectly 
these  restrictions  become  limitations  on 
the  qualifications,  as  defined  by  the  Con- 
stitution, of  electors  for  Representatives 
and  Senators. 

The  reason  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution detaied  Congress  any  power 
over  the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress  is  easy  to  find 
They  wanted  to  place  this  important 
power  in  disinterested  hands.  They 
wanted  to  use.  insofar  as  humanly  pos- 
sible, an  entirely  objective  standard. 

Neither  the  States  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can  directly  establish  the 
qualifications  of  electors  for  Representa- 
tives or  Senators.  The  qualifications  are 
established  indirectly,  in  the  most  disin- 
terested way  that  could  be  devised,  when 
the  people  of  the  several  States  estab- 
lish the  qualifications  of  electors  for  the 
most  numerous  branches  of  their  own 
legislatures. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  rec- 
ognized that  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  would  have  great  self- 
interest  in  prescribing  the  qualifications 
of  their  own  electors.  The  draftsmen  of 
the  17th  amendment  similarly  recog- 
nized that  Senators  would  have  great 
self-interest  in  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  own  electors.  Congress 
could  not  be  expected  to  act  objectively 
in  this  matter  in  which  the  self-interest 
in  Congress  is  so  great.  Congress  can 
only  act  subjectively  in  this  matttr 
Tlierefore,  the  power  was  taken  entirely 
away  from  Congress  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  its  Members'  own  elec- 
tors, and  instead  an  objective  standard 
was  used. 

The  basic  constitutional  right,  guar- 
anteed to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  particularly  by  arti- 
cle I,  section  2.  is  that  of  free  elections 
Free  elections  require  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  for  Federal  offices  shall 
be  fixed  by  disinterested  persons  in  a  dis- 
interested manner.  Free  elections  re- 
quire that  the  qualifications  of  electors 
for  Federal  offices  should  be  established 
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by  objective  standard.s.  and  so  the  power 
is  denied  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

ni     COU«T    DECISIONS 

Since  the  Constitution  so  clearly  de- 
fines the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
who  shall  be  the  electors  for  Federal 
officials,  no  litigation  involving  the  pomt 
could  arise  until  after  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 

In  Minor  v.  Happersett.  21  Wall.  162 
<  1875  • .  a  woman  claimed  that,  since  Mis- 
souri appointed  its  pn\sidential  electors 
by  popular  election,  .she.  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  was  entitled  to  vote  in 
such  elections,  so  that  a  denial  of  the 
vote  to  her  by  Mi.ssouri  was  prohibited  by 
section  I  of  th«;  14th  amendment,  which 
provides : 

No  State  .«hai;  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abrlCKe  the  privileges  or  Immuni- 
ties  of   citizens    >f    the   United  States. 

The  Supreme  Coutt  of  the  United 
States  rejected  the  contention,  pointing 
out  that  the  14th  amendment  did  not 
confer  a  right  of  suffrane  on  anyone 
This  was  in  accord  with  the  authorita- 
tive construction  placed  on  the  privile^jes 
and  immunities  clause  in  the  Slaughter 
House  cases   '  16  Wall    36  '  1873  '  > 

If  the  14th  amendment  had  conferred 
a  right  of  .suffrage,  the  15th  amendment 
would  have  been  unnece.ssar>'  The  15th 
amendment  says 

The  right  of  citizens  (>t  the  United  State*; 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude — 

As  it  applies  to  State  elections  this 
amendment  was  construed  in  United 
States  v.  Reese.  92  US  214  <1876'.  In 
which  the  US   Supreme  Court  said 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer 
the  rl^ht  of  su.Trage  upon  aiiyone  It 
prevents  the  StJites.  or  the  United  Slates, 
however,  from  giving  preference  In  this 
particular,  to  o.ie  citizen  of  the  United 
States  (jver  another  on  account  .if  r.n  e  color 
or  previous  cond  tlon  of  servitude  Before 
Its  adoption,  this  could  be  done  It  was  as 
much  wlthm  the  power  of  a  State  to  ex- 
clude citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
voting  on  account  of  race,  etc  .  as  It  was  on 
account  of  age,  pr  >i.>erty.  or  education  Ntjw 
It  Is  not  (Id    at  217  218  i 

In  this  opinion  the  Supreme  Court 
recognized  that  ;he  power  of  the  States 
to  establLsh  the  qualifications  of  voters 
in  State  elections  remained  unimpaired 
by  the  const,  tutional  amendment-s 
adopted  to  that  date,  except  only  that 
there  could  be  no  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of   servitude 

The  Reese  construction  of  the  15th 
amendment  was  reaffirmed  the  same  year 
in  United  States  v.  Cruickshank.  92  U  S 
542  '  1876  • .  which  involved  an  indictment 
for  conspiracy  to  deprive  Net^roes  of 
constitutional  rights.  Referring  to  the 
Reese  case  th'^  Supreme  Court  said: 

In  Vriitrd  Statr<  v  Rrfie  •  •  •  we  h'lil 
that  the  l-ith  amendment  has  Invested  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  with  a  new 
constitutional  rlgnt.  which  is  exemption 
from  dlscrimlnatK  n  In  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchuse  ai  account  of  ."-ace.  color 
or  previous  condr.lon  of  servitude  From 
this  It  appears  thi.t  the  rU'ht  of  suffrage  is 
not    a    necessiiry    a'.tribute    of    natli'nal    citi- 


zenship, but  that  exetnption  from  dUcrlml- 
nation  in  the  exercise  of  that  right  on  ac- 
count of  race,  etc  .  Is  The  right  to  vot«  In 
the  States  comes  from  the  States;  but  the 
right  of  exemption  from  tht  prohibited  dis- 
crimination comes  from  the  United  States 
The  first  has  not  been  granted  or  secured 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but     the    last     has     been     (Id     at    &M-556). 

Then  followed  a  series  of  cases  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  considered  the 
power  of  Congress  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  to  regulate  the  manner  of  holding 
elections  In  these  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  repeated,  time  and  again,  that 
the  qualifications  of  electors  are  defined 
in  the  Constitution  itself  and  are  not 
.subject  to  change  either  directly  by  the 
States,  or  directly  or  indirectly  by  Con- 
gress In  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.S. 
651  <  1884  > ,  the  Court  said : 

The  States  In  prescribing  the  qualifications 
of  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  for  Members  of 
Congress  Nor  can  they  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine 
They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  says  the  same 
persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress 
In  that  State  It  adopts  the  qualifications 
thus  furnished  as  the  qviallficatlon  of  Its 
own  elecUirs  for  Members  of  Congress  (Id 
at  663  ) 

AKain  in  Suafford  v.  Templeton,  185 
US  487  1 1902  I.  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
ferring to  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  said: 

Ttiat  Is  to  say.  the  ruling  was  that  the 
case  was  equally  one  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
whether  the  llletjal  act  complained  of  arose 
from  a  charged  violation  of  some  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  from  violation  of  a  State 
law  which  aflected  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress,  since  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  State*  had 
adopted,  as  the  qualiflcations  of  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress,  those  prescribed  by  the 
State  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  ( id  .  at 
49-2  493  I 

The  Court  rejected  in  Newberry  v. 
United  States  (256  US  232  (1921'  )  the 
conu-nlion  that  Congress  has  some 
vague,  undefined  power,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  things,  over  elections  of  Sena- 
tor.":  and  Representatives,  simply  because 
they  are  Federal  officials: 

We  find  no  supptjrt  In  reason  or  authority 
for  the  argument  that  because  the  otBces 
were  created  by  the  Con.siltutlon.  Congress 
h.is  some  Indefinite,  undefined  power  over 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
not  derlvetl  frr)m  section  4  "The  Govern- 
ment then,  of  the  United  States,  can  claim 
no  powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  powers  actually 
cranted  must  be  such  as  are  expressly  given. 
or  Riven  by  necessary  implication"  (id,  at 
249  1  . 

The  powtr  of  the  States  to  use  literacy 
tests  to  establish  the  qualifications  of 
voUrs  for  State  offices,  and  .so  indirectly 
for  Federal  offices  as  well,  cannot  be 
dfiiud  In  Gutnn  v.  United  States  (238 
U  S  347  <  1915  I  I  the  US  Supreme  Court 
said 

N  tune  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  a£  we  have  seen  Its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  SUte  of  a  law- 
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ful  power  vested  in  tt  not  >ubj«ct  to  ovir 
supervision,  and  Indeed,  Its  vaUitlty  Is  ad- 
mitted (id.,  at  S6«). 

It  Is  familiar  knowledge  that  In  1959 
a  unanimous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  literacy  tests  In 
the  case  of  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Elections.  360  U.S.  45, 
1959.  which  squaiely  presented  the 
question  of  whether  "the  requirement  of 
the  literacy  test  violated  the  14th.  15th, 
and  17th  amendments  of  the  Federal 
Constitution" — at  46  the  same.  The 
Court  said: 

We  come  then  to  tt.t  question  whether  a 
State  may  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to 
all  voters  irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  In  Gutnn  v.  Untied  States,  rupra,  at 
3M.  disposed  of  the  question  In  a  few  words, 
"No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered  alone 
since  as  we  have  seen  its  establishment  was 
but  the  exercise  by  the  Stat*  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  In  it  not  subject  to  or  super- 
vision, and  Indeed,  Its  Validity  Is  admitted" 
(Id.  at  50). 

Mr.  President,  that  case  was  decided 
in  1959.  just  3  years  ago;  and  It  was  an 
express  affirmation  of,  and  quotation 
from,  the  Gulnn  case,  which  was  decided 
in  1915 — approximately  44  years  before. 

These  bills  before  the  Congress  admit 
the  constitutional  \alidity  of  literacy 
tests,  as  Indeed  they  must  in  light  of 
the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
This  was  admitted  in  a  statement  made 
by  Dean  Erwln  N.  Qriswold.  Harvard  Law 
School,  on  behalf  of  the  UjS.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  on 
Wednesday.  March  2«.  1962— hereinafter 
referred  to  as  GriswoJd  statement.  Dean 
Gris wold  said: 

If  the  proposed  legislation  sought  to  Im- 
I^ir  completely  the  power  of  Um  States  to 
require  that  lU  ciiizetiM  meet  minimal  re- 
quirements of  literacy  In  order  to  vote,  a 
more  difficult  question  might  be  presented 
(Oriswold  statement  at  8). 

Unfortunately,  he  did  not  specify 
which  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress  the  power  to  limit 
the  States  in  the  use  of  literacy  tests,  but 
which  would  not  give  Congress  the  power 
to  abolish  entirely  the  use  of  Uteracy 
tests.  I  submit  that  there  Is  no  clause 
of  the  Constitution  that  draws  this  dis- 
tinction, and  so  I  am  approaching  the 
subject  on  the  basis  that  Congress  has 
neither  the  power  to  abolish  completely 
the  use  of  hteracy  tests  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis,  nor  the  rower  to  limit  the 
States  In  their  use  of  literacy  tests  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basi:). 

Madam  President,  when  I  refer  here 
to  the  SUtes.  I  am  referring  to  the  dual 
act  which  the  States  perform  when  they 
fix  the  quail  i cations  for  electors  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  their  own 
State  legislatures,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Constitution  of  Uie  United  States 
automatically  adopts  those  as  the  stand- 
ard for  the  qualifications  of  electors  who 
vote  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Members  of  the  Senate. 

IV.    TH«    CONSTmmONAJTT    OT    8.    «T50 

The  argimients  used  to  support  the 
constitutionality  of  S.  2750  are  tortuous. 


The  preamble  to  the  bill  states  the  con- 
stitutional basis  in  this  way: 

(f)  Under  article  I,  section  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution; section  6  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, and  MCtion  3  <a  the  fineenth  amend- 
ment; and  Its  power  to  protect  the  Integrity 
of  the  Federal  electoral  proceas.  Congreas  has 
the  duty  to  provide  against  the  abuses  which 
presently  exist. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  not  In 

agreement  as  to  which  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, primarily,  supports  the  claxise 
limiting  the  use  of  literacy  tests.  The 
Civil  Rights  Cwnmlsslon  bases  consti- 
tutionality primarily  on  the  15th  amend- 
ment, while  the  Department  of  Justice 
prefers  article  I,  section  4,  of  the 
Constitution. 

There  is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  S. 
2750  cwitains  a  sleeper  on  the  constitu- 
tionality Issue.  In  providing  different 
qualiflcations  for  electors  in  Federal 
electlMis  than  the  States  uge  In  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
their  own  legislatures,  the  bill  Is  in  clear 
conflict  with  article  I,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution.  Article  I,  section  2,  pro- 
vides that  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  "and  the 
Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualiflcations  requisite  for  Electors  of 
the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State 
Legislature." 

It  Is  difficult  to  fathom  the  motives  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  in  bringing 
forward  a  bill  so  patently  In  cwifUct  with 
the  Constitution.     Perhaps  the  purpose 
Is  that  when  the  bill  enacted  into  law 
comes  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
that  body  will  strike  down  the  limitation 
to  Federal  elections,  and  by  judicial  legis- 
lation will  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  all  elections — State  elections  as 
well  as  Federal.    Or  it  may  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  sponsors  is  to  try  to  place 
those  who  support  the  Ccmstltution,  and 
so  are  dutybound  to  oppose  the  bill,  on 
what  Is  thought  to  be  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.    It  may  be  thought  that  sup- 
porters of  the  Constitution  will  prefer 
an  unconstitutional  bill  applying  only  to 
Federal  elections  to  an  unconstitutional 
bill  applying  to  both  Federal  and  State 
elections.    But  there  Is  no  dilemma.   The 
choice  is  not  between  an  unconstitu- 
tional bill  that  applies  only  to  Federal 
electibns  and  a  constitutional  bill  that 
applies  to  all  elections.    Fundamentally, 
if  the  Constitution  is  to  be  observed,  the 
choice  Is  between  an  imconstitutlonal 
bill  apirtying  to  Federal  elections  and  a 
doubly  unconstitutional  bill  applying  to 
both  Federal  and  State  elections.    If  the 
Constitution  Is  to  be  upheld,  there  can  be 
no  choice  between  a  little  unconstitu- 
tionality and  a  lot  of  unconstitutionality. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  state  to  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  and  the  acting 
minority  leader  that  I  am  at  a  stopping 
place  In  the  legal  phase  of  the  matter 
which  I  am  presenting,  and  I  am  glad  to 
yield  the  floor  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 


ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS,     Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  short  statement? 
Mr.McNAMARA.    I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    In  connection  with  the 
presentation  I  was  making  to  the  Senate 
a  few  moments  ago,  in  respect  to  the 
pending  matter.  I  wish  to  state  that  even 
though  I  have  yielded  the  floor  now,  I 
have  additional  cases  which  at  the  prop- 
er time  I  expect  to  present  to  the  Senate. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Simtnis' 
speech, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  it  is 
important  that  later  tO(day  I  return  to 
Pennsylvania;  but  before  I  leave  I  am 
most  anxious  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  the  votes  taken  earlier  today 
in  the  Senate. 

First,  let  me  express  my  keen  disap- 
pointment In  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture.  It  is  true  that  three 
Members  of  the  Senate  who.  in  my  oiHn- 
ion,  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  inTok- 
ing  cloture  were  necessarily  absent.  So 
I  believe  that  if  the  full  membership  of 
the  Senate  had  been  in  attoidaaoe  at 
that  time,  there  would  have  been  46 
votes  in  favor  of  invoking  cloture.  And 
yet  46  votes  is  not  even  a  majority,  and 
many  of  us  were  much  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  that  vote. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  on  further 
consideration  of  what  are  to  me  the  over- 
whelming arguments  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  when  we  do  vote  next  Mon- 
day we  will  not  only  be  reinforced  by 
the  three  votes  of  the  absent  members, 
but  also  have  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
who  may  have  reconsidered  the  result  of 
their  action  over  the  weekend. 

If  I  could  briefly  have  the  attention 
of  the  majority  leader,  whom  I  very 
much  commend  for  the  Btarong  fight  he 
has  made  in  support  of  the  legislatioD  so 
far.  I  may  say  that,  for  one,  I  was  a  little 
surprised — although  I  had  no  ri^t  to 
be — tliat  the  second  petition  for  cloture 
was  filed  so  rapidly  after  the  first  one 
was  flled. 

I  signed  the  second  petition.  I  was 
quite  willing  to  put  myself  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  and  abide  by  their  judgment.  So 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  But  I  do 
hope,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
said  this  bill  (a)  has  not  been  adequately 
debated,  and  (b)  that  the  attention  of 
the  country  has  not  been  riveted  on  it, 
that,  regardless  of  the  result  of  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  on  Monday,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  will  not 
abandon  the  fight  on  this  bill  and  will 
not  move  to  substitute  some  other  legis- 
lation, but,  in  any  event,  will  give  some 
of  us  who  are  deeply  committed  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill  an  opportunity  to  be 
consulted  before  that  final  decision  Is 
made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  he  has  been  frank. 
I  will  endeavor  to  be  just  as  frank.  It 
Is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership.  If 
cloture  falls  by  a  considerable  margin, 
to  move  to  other  business,  because  the 
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calendar  Is  piling  up.  I  think  this  de- 
bate has  been  going  on  long  enough. 
Anyone  who  has  wanted  to  speak  on  it 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  is 
not  my  intent — and  I  speak  only  per- 
sonally, and  not  for  the  minority  leader — 
to  keep  the  Senate  in  session  week  after 
||    I  v.eek.  and  perhaps  month  after  month, 

oa  this  matter,  because  If  we  fail  on 
Monday,  and  fail  badly,  then  I  feci  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution  to  go  on  and  attend 
to  the  other  business  which  is  pilinc:  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  candid  statement.  I  would 
oaly  impress  on  him  this  thoui^ht.  whit  h 
I  hope  he  will  give  consideration  to  in 
the  next  few  day.s.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  an  expectation  here  that  when 
the  Senate  today  refused  to  do  any  bet- 
ter on  a  cloture  motion  than  it  did.  when 
It  met  tomorrow,  and  recessed  on  Friday 
and  over  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  then 
came  In  on  Monday,  there  would  be  any 
reason  for  a  chani?e  in  the  vote.  If.  wn 
the  other  hand,  the  Senate  would  con- 
tinue the  debate  for  perhaps  the  t)etler 
part  of  next  week,  and  then  the  cloture 
petition  were  filed  and  finally  voted  on. 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine in  a  far  better  sense  whether  the 
64  Members  of  the  Senate  who  voted 
aa:ainst  the  motion  to  table  are  senou.sly 
enough  interested  in  the  bill  to  change 
their  minds  and  vote  for  cloture 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  did  not  vote  for  cloture  on  Wednes- 
day will  vote  for  it  on  Monday.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  give  consideration  to 
that  suggestion  and  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  next  week  and  then  de- 
termine once  and  for  all  whether  there 
is  a  sufficient  sentiment  to  Bet  the  leg- 
islation acted  upon.  After  all,  counting 
the  three  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
were  not  here  today,  and  who  will  be  here 
Monday,  we  would  have  had  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  voting  to  continue  the  de- 
bate. If  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  are 
ready  to  vote  to  continue  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  it  is  a  little  precipitate  to  move 
tc>  set  the  bill  aside  as  early  as  next 
Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  point.  Of  course,  what  the  Sen- 
ar.or  has  to  say  and  what  any  Senator  has 
to  say  will  be  given  every  consideration, 
b\it  the  purpose  of  the  two  votes  was  to 
differentiate  between  the  vote  on  cloture 
and  the  vote  on  the  issue  itself.  I  think 
we  have  made  the  point  that  there  is 
a  sufficiently  large  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  in  favor  of  the  legislation  if 
they  could  ever  get  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  issue,  as  they  did  today  I 
am  very  doubtful  that  many  who  voted 
tcday  against  cloture  would  change  then- 
minds  on  Monday,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  could  be  wrong,  that  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  number  to  be  able  to  in- 
vcjke  cloture  if  we  went  on  into  next 
week,  or  the  rest  of  this  month,  and  per- 
haps next  month,  too.  We  must  make 
up  our  minds  on  what  we  intend  to  do.  I 
d)  not  anticipate  any  great  change. 
There  is  business  piling  up,  and  the  Sen- 
ale  has  to  consider  that  business  as  well 
as  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  certainly  not  my 
purpose  to  attempt  to  tell  the  majority 


leader   what    to   do.      That    is   the   last 
thous4ht  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD      I  am  sure  it  is 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  strong  feel- 
ini;  that  before  other  business  is  taken 
up  and  this  mei  sure  set  aside  we  ought 
to  have  3  or  4  cay.s  more  for  tho.se  who 
believe  strongly  in  this  legislation  to 
make  our  points,  before  there  is  another 
vote  on  the  mot. on  to  table,  to  set-  if  thr 
Senate  still  desires  to  have  u  bill  aftiT 
liii-re  has  been  mor>^  debate  Then  if  it 
IS  hopelf.-.s.  I  quite  ayree  with  what  the 
majority  leader  ha.s  said.  I  think  we 
ou-'ht  to  have  m  jre  time  before  the  Sen- 
ate votes  on  a  cloture  motion 

Mr.  MANSFIIILD.  I  had  intended  to 
have  the  vote  :>n  cloture  this  comint; 
Friday,  but  in  v:ew  of  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Sei:ate  will  tn-  miss- 
ing' from  the  Chamb«'r,  I  tb.ouuht  it 
should  be  postponed  until  Monday.  I 
thoutiiit  fixin::;  i:  for  Mor.day  would  af- 
ford suflicient  tune  to  sh.ow  how  the  Sen- 
ate would  wi.sh  to  dispo.se  of  the  issue 
at  hand. 

Mr    CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
induk'e  me  for  about  3  minutes 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield'^ 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  join  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  m  aflirmation  of  what 
he  iiad  to  say,  that  further  debate  after 
Monday  was  deserved.  A.s  to  tne  details. 
we  can  develop  them  when  the  time 
comes.  But  I  hope  the  ma.)ority  leader, 
who  i.s  always  interested  in  the  views  of 
Senators,  will  b-.'  interesU^d  m  my  views 
I  have  been  very  active  in  this 
matter 

Mr    MANSPTSLD 

Mr   JAVITS.     My 


Tlie  Senator  ha.s 
views  coincide  with 
from  Penn.-ylvania 

And   the  Senator 


those  of  the  Serator 

Mr.    MANSFIELD 
from  Pennsylva.ua  has  been  mo.st  active 
in  tins  matter. 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  believe  thai  further 
debate  is  deserved,  considering  the  con- 
fluence of  plans  and  the  short  interval 
that  IS  to  elapse  between  now  artd  Mon- 
day and  the  expectation  as  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  changing  the  parliamentary 
votes  expressed  by  the  majority  leader 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD.  The  leadership, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  as  well 
as  myself,  has  attempted  every  maneuver 
within  Its  power  under  the  rules  We 
have  offerecl  unanimous-con.sent  requests 
to  try  to  limit  debate  so  we  could  face 
up  to  the  i.ssue  We  have  sei-ved  notice 
on  the  Senate  tl  at  we  intended  to  follow 
certain  procedur -s,  which  we  have  by  and 
large  followed.  We  have  been  able  to 
differentiate  bet  ween,  the  votes  on  the 
cloture  and  the  iteracy  amendment.  If 
I  thout,'ht  that  there  was  a  po.ssibility. 
which  both  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Cl.\rk  1  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr  JavitsI  have  indicated. 
that  by  the  end  of  next  week  there  would 
be  a  two-thirds  majority  of  tho.s-  pre.sent 
and  votincr  in  favor  of  cloture,  I  would 
certainly  be  gk.d  to  go  alon^  May  I 
point  out — and  I  .say  this  as  a  practical 
matter — that  the  leadership  has  to  face 
up  U3  difficult  decisions  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  our  collective  judgment  we 
do  what  we  think  is  best  for  the  Senate 
as  an  institution. 


Mr.  JAVITS  I  have  not  taken  the 
.same  measure  of  time  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  on  this  p>oint, 
but  I  wish  to  Join  in  the  principle  which 
he  has  established,  that  a  substantial 
time  should  elapse  between  the  vote  on 
Monday  and  when  the  motion  is  made 
to  take  down  this  bill 

Mr.  M(  NAMARA.  Madam  Pievident. 
Will  the  Stnator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  S»'n;itor  fiom  Michigan,  if  it  is  all 
rif,'ht  with  the  Senattir  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STFNNIS      Surely. 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  .should  like  to  a.sk 
the  majority  leader  if  there  will  not  be 
a  considerable  time  between  now  and 
Monday  for  those  of  us  who  may  wish 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to 
speak  Ihere  is  no  indication  that  we 
could  not  start  talking  tomorrow,  talk 
all  day  and  all  n!i;ht,  and  continue  to 
talk  through  the  weekend,  is  there.' 

Mr    MANSFIEID      None  at  all. 

Mr.  Ml  NAMARA  Tho.^e  of  us  who 
have  stron  r  feehn  ,;■>  will  have  an  op- 
portunity before  Monday  to  speak.  I 
expect  to  get  a  speech  m  the  Record  to- 
morrow Wc  could  continue  to  talk 
thrmj^^h  the  day  tomorrow  and  all  day 
I-^  idiiy      There  is  no  cutoff  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  None  at  all.  It  has 
betn  stilted  by  the<  leadership  that  any 
Senator  who  desired  to  do  so  could  op- 
erate under  such  a  procedure.  A  Sen- 
ator can  talk  all  day  or  all  night  or  as 
lon;r  as  he  wishes  to  talk,  because,  as 
the  Senator  knows  better  than  I,  once 
a  Senator  gets  the  floor  he  can  hold  it  as 
long  as  he  wishes  to  hold  it,  provided  he 
does  so  within  the  rules  of  procedure. 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr.  CLARK  Madam  President.  I 
thank  both  the  majority  leader  and  my 
friend  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  for  their  cour- 
tesy to  me  during  the  colloquy. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  more  points,  and 
then  I  shall  be  throu^'h 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  own  strong 
view  that  the  propo.sed  legislation  not 
only  is  needed  but  also  is  badly  needed 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  in  at  least 
8  States  and  in  at  least  100  counties  are 
beint;  denied  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
14th  amendment  They  are  being 
denied  that  equal  protection  of  the  law 
and  due  proce.s.s  of  the  law  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment And  they  are  being  denied  in 
those  States  and  in  those  counties  that 
right  to  vote  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color  to  which  they  arc  entitled 
under  the  15th  amendment 

The  fact  of  the  denial  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  has  been  buttre.ssed 
and  documented  beyond  any  reasonable 
peradventure  of  doubt  not  only  in  the 
debates  on  the  fl.)or  and  in  the  Record 
made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rii.;hts  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  but  also  in  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Ri'-'hts 

I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  any  ob- 
jective referee  or  fairminded  individual 
who  had  no  position  on  this  issue  before 
he  read  the  liECOPD  could  come  to  any 
conclusion    other    than    the    conclusion 
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that  the  proposed  legislation  is  needed 
and  needed  badly  in  a  large  enough  area 
of  the  country  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  of  the  UniUtd  States  to  enact 
the  proposed  legislation,  which  the 
President  of  the  Unlt<»d  States  has  rec- 
ommended to  us. 

My  second  point  is  that  the  proposed 
legislation  not  only  is  needed  but  also 
IS  wise.  This  constitutional  injustice  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  never 
be  remedied  unless  and  until  the  Fed- 
eral Government  act«,  because  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  90  yeiirs  shows  that  the 
States  which  are  doing  this  injustice  and 
which  are  treating  these  citizens  in  an 
unconstitutional  manner  will  not  remedy 
the  situation  themselves. 

My  third  point  Is  that  despite  the  very 
able  arguments  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  and  by  many  of  his 
colleagues,  whom  I  h«)nor  as  able  law- 
yers, the  proposed  ".egislation  almost 
certainly  would  be  held  to  be  constitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  argimient  to  the 
contrary  almost  entirely  ignores  the 
14th  and  15th  amendoients  and  is  based 
largely  on  a  consideration  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  before 
those  Civil  War  amendments  were 
adopted. 

This  view  not  only  is  my  own  but  also 
is  the  view  of  many  other  able  constitu- 
tional lawyers  In  this  body,  including  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits], 
whom  I  observe  in  the  Chamber. 

This  opinion  has  been  buttressed  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  but- 
tressed by  the  legal  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  and  its  very  able 
member,  E>ean  Grlswold  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

I  cannot  take  seriously  the  views  of 
my  good  friends  who  are  opposing  the 
proposed  legislation,  who  state  it  is 
clearly  and  patently  unconstitutional. 
Madam  President,  I  think  the  contrary 
is  more  nearly  the  fact. 

So.  because  the  projosed  legislation  is 
needed,  because  it  is  wise,  and  because  it 
is  constitutional  I  hoi)e  very  much  the 
Senate  will  be  given  iin  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  proposed  legislation  on  its 
merits. 

My  final  ix)int.  Miidam  President — 
and  then  I  shall  be  through — is  I  think 
most  Senators  realize  that  in  a  sense  we 
are  engaged  in  shadowboxing  in  this  de- 
bate. The  majority  li;ader  said  a  little 
while  ago — and  I  completely  agree  with 
him— that  the  possibility  of  getting 
cloture  on  this  proposal  is  practically 
negligible.  What  we  are  doing  today, 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  the  past  2 
weeks,  and  what  we  fhall  be  doing  for 
so  long  as  the  proix>f€d  legislation  re- 
mains the  {lending  biLsiness,  is  conduct- 
ing a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  real  fight, 
to  be  held  next  January,  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  today  is  the  only  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  civilized  world  which 
is  not  able  to  act  when  its  majority  is 
ready  for  action.  Today  64  Members  out 
of  100  on  a  yea  and  nay  vote  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  desire  to  act  on  the  meas- 
ure and  not  to  table  it  Three  Senators 
were  not  present.  That  would  have 
made  67,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  mem- 


bership of  this  body,  who  wished  to  vote 
on  the  meastu-e. 

I  say  when  that  situation  exists  and 
when  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate 
make  it  impossible  to  terminate  debate, 
it  is  time  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  the  time  to  do  that  will  be 
next  January. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  say  this  is  a 
dress  rehearsal. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  very  much  indeed  for 
his  usual  courtesy.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  him. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Madam  President,  It 
Is  always  nice  to  have  dealings  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  him  for  the  speech 
and  for  the  debate  he  caused. 

Madam  President,  the  majority  leader 
is  temporarily  out  of  the  Chamber,  but. 
with  reference  to  the  vote  today,  I  un- 
derstood him  to  say  that  those  Senators 
who  voted  to  contmue  the  debate  were 
actually  in  favor  of  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure. If  the  Senator  from  Montana  in- 
tended to  make  that  bold  assertion,  I 
respectfully  disagree  with  him  on  the 
facts  and  on  his  conclusion.  I  could 
not  think  that  the  Senator  was  unin- 
formed on  the  subject,  but  as  a  matter 
of  opinion  I  certainly  disagree  with  the 
statement  that  all  those  Senators  who 
voted  in  favor  of  having  the  debate 
continue  were  in  favor  of  passage  of  the 
proposal  I  think  a  great  number  of 
them  have  the  contrary  conclusion  about 
it,  but  were  not  in  favor  of  having  the 
debate  concluded  at  this  time. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
involved  than  shadowboxing  or  merely 
talking.  There  are  very  grave  questions 
being  debated  and  being  decided  in  part 
in  the  discussion.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  vigilant  endeavors  I 
have  known  of  in  my  more  than  14  years 
in  the  Senate — getting  different  groups 
out  in  the  country  behind  the  measure; 
getting  the  administration  behind  the 
measure ;  and  having  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  make  a  spe- 
cial plea  for  the  proposal.  The  floor 
leader  for  the  majority  party  and  the 
floor  leader  for  the  minority  party — both 
eminent  men  who  are  fair,  capable,  and 
honest — are  lined  up  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  as  well  as  their  assistants. 
Everyone  is  pushing  in  the  same  way, 
except  the  membership  of  this  great 
body.  The  great  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors were  not  willing  to  cut  the  debate 
of!  through  cloture  today  and  to  bring 
the  question  to  a  vote  now. 

As  I  say,  the  Senate  still  lives. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
disturbed  that  the  Senate  is  the  only 
legislative  body  in  the  world  left  in 
which  a  majority  cannot  work  its  will. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  there  is  a  place  left 
in  which  refuge  can  be  taken  to  keep 
a  majority  from  working  its  will  so 
quickly,  so  hurriedly,  without  the  fullest 
considerations,  without  debate,  and 
without  consideration  of  the  States'  po- 
sition in  our  dual  system  of  government. 
That  is  the  subject  that  was  reflected 
this  morning  in  the  Senate  vote.  We  are 
sent  here  to  represent  not  only  the 
people  but  also  the  States  in  this  forum 
of  the  Union  of  the  States. 


TRANSACTION   OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  8900)  to 
authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  financing  the  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Powell, 
Mrs.  Green,  Mr.  Bradkmas,  Mr.  Giaimo, 
Mr.  Kearns,  Mr.  Quie,  and  Mr.  Goodell 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9778)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  entry  of  certain  steel 
and  steel  products  donated  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Chipp>ewp,  Coimty  War 
Memorial  Hospital,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10607)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  certain 
related  laws  to  provide  for  the  restate- 
ment of  the  tariff  classification  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  f ollowiiig 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Repokt  on  Liquidation  of  Abskts  or  Rkcon- 
STRUCTioN  Finance  CoKPoaATiON 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  made  in  liquidating  the  assets 
of  the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, for  the  quarterly  period  ended 
March  31.  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Repeal  or  Cehtain  Laws  Relating  to  Pro- 
curement or  Advertising  ros  the  Govern- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Creneral 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  certain  laws  relating  to  the  procure- 
ment of  advertising  for  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Aliens — 
Withdrawal  or  Name 

A  letter  from  the  CommlBSloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  £>epartment 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  loannls 
Constantellas  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens 
whose  deportation  has  been  siispended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  August  31, 
1957  (with  accompanjring  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 

or  1962 — Revised  Estimates  or  Affkopria- 
tion  Requirements 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
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revUed   ••Umates   of    Xixe   •ppruprlaUon    re- 

qulrementa  and  expexuUtures  under  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Vocational 
BsbaMlltation  Act  Amendmenta  of  1B«2.  ' 
transmltUd  to  Um  Sttoate  on  April  19,  IddJ 
I  with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

DuroaiTKUv  or  Kxmuuinm  Patsbs 
A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Archlrlst  of  the  United  States  on  a  list  of 
papers  and  documenta  on  the  fllea  of  aeveral 
dcpartmenta  and  agencies  ot  the  Oovemment 
which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness and  have  no  permanent  value  or  his- 
torical Intsreat.  and  requesting  action  look- 
ing to  their  disposition  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Dtspoeltlon  of  Papers  in  the  Szecutlve 
Departments. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  JoaxsroN  and  Mr. 
Causon  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PBTmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petltlona.  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  School  Board 
of  De  Soto  Parish.  La,  protesting  against 
U.S.  membership  in  UNESCO  and  the  ratlfi- 
caUon  of  the  UNESCO  treaty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


THE  DAIRY  SITUATION— RESOLU- 
TIONS BY  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
BADGER  COOPERATIVE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  Edmend  Enge- 
bretsen.  who  is  president  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Badger  Cooperative,  which  ha.s 
general  offices  in  Shawano,  Wis.  With 
the  letter  he  enclosed  a  large  number  of 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Badger  Cooperative,  relating  generally 
to  the  dairy  situation.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  following  my  remarks  and 
be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resoltttions  ht  Consolidatiid  Badger 
I  Cooperative.  Mat  1,  19€2 

'  REsoLtrrroN  i — LBctsLA-nor* 

Whereas  there  la  pending  before  the  Con- 
greaa  Important  national  dairy  legislation. 
and 

Whereas  this  legislation  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  Income  of  all  Wisconsin 
dairymen;  and 

Whereas,  the  interests  of  Wisconsin  and 
Midwest  producers  must  be  protected  against 
d.scrlmlnatcry  legislation:  Therefore  be  it 

Itexotred.  That  the  membership  of  Con- 
solidated Badger  Cooperative  supports  the 
75  90  percent  parity  principle  In  the  1949 
Act  of  Congress;  we  oppose  legislation  al- 
lowing for  deficit  areas,  exemptions,  or  other 
devices  which  might  harm  the  Mldwesfs  In- 
terests and  decrease  farmer  Income;  be  It 
further 

ReMAved.  That  the  membership  favors  ap- 
propriate restrictions  on  Imports  of  dairy 
prrxlucts  and  favors  a  national  dairy  pro- 
gram which  would  give  producers  themselves 


proper  representation  and  sxiadent  voice  in 

Implementing  the  program,  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  In  the  event  a  referendum 
Is  provided  for  tliat  producers  be  given  fair 
and  reasonable  choices  from  which  to  In- 
dicate their  f>refe.'ence. 

lESOLmnN'  :J — COOPERATIVE  GROWTH 

Where.oa  there  Is  a  strong  and  growing 
trend  toward  lar?er  marketing  and  prcxress- 
In?  untts  In  the  d  ilry  Industry:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  necessary  for  farmer-owned 
operating  cooperatives  to  compete  against 
organisations  msny  times  the  siae  of  such 
cooperatives:  Therefore  be  it 

Re-iolied.  That  the  membership  of  Con.soJl- 
dated  Badger  CojperaUve  advocates  ouiun- 
ued  sound  gro-Jrth  of  their  cooperative 
through  merger;,  consolidations,  manage- 
ment contracts  and  other  means  the  board 
of  directors  may  deem  advisable 

RESOLtmON     3 — RATTnCATlON 

Whereas  the  toard  of  directors  has  pro- 
vided Inspired  and  Intelligent  leadership  in 
Badger  s  developnent;  nnd 

Whereas  the  b-)«rd  makes  many  decl.slons 
In  behalf  of  the  membership  Therefore  be  it 
It 

Heaolved.  That  the  membership  endorses 
and  raUQes  aU  ftctlons  taken  by  the  board 
of  directors  over  the  pafit  year,  be  u  furUier 

Reiolved.  That  the  nieml>ershlp  empuwtrs 
the  tnmrd  to  adopt  Interim  p<jUclPs  and  pro- 
grams In  the  lli;ht  of  previously  appr  >vrd 
policies  and  resolutions 

RESOLimON    4  —  VVISCONSiN     DAIRV     l.NDLSTRY  S 

rrrruRE 

Whereas  It  Is  of  the  utmr**  importance 
that  Wisconsin  oroducers  fvive  a  long-term 
understandin?  or  how  they  wll!  be  afTec'ed 
by  Federal  orders.  USDA  policies,  and  mar- 
keting changes  la  the  industry    and 

Whereas  the  college  of  agriculture  has  an 
ouutaudlng  record  of  service  to  the  dal.'-y 
uidoitry  uf  Wuojuslu.   and 

Whereas  the  college  Is  admirably  suited  to 
carry  out  a  long- term  study  a.s  to  'he  prob- 
able status  of  Wisconsin  dairying  and  dairy 
C'xiperatlves  10  .ears  from  now  Tlu  refor*- 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  membership  recom- 
mends liiat  suet  a  long-term  study  be  un- 
dertaken with  ri'commendationa  as  to  how 
Wl&conalu  dairymen  miKht  Uke  proper  ac- 
tion now  so  as  to  compete  elTectlvely  and 
strengthen  our  cialry  farmers  and  dairy  in- 
dustry:  be  It  fur- her 

Resolved.  That  the  membership  commends 
the  college  (jf  atn^lculture  fur  Its  long  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  cooper.iUve  move- 
ment. 

RKSOLtrriON     5 DAIRT    PROMOTION 

Whereas  the  American  Dairy  A.s.s(x-lHtlf)n 
carries  out  effective  programs  designed  to 
increase  consump  tion  of  dairy  foods,  and 

Whereas  the  upgressive  promotion  uf  dairy 
products  is  all  the  more  necessary  today 
when  faddists,  pjbllclsts,  and  cerUin  asso- 
ciations have  sought  to  dlsparai;e  the  Indus- 
try and  deter  consumption     Theref<jre  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  membership  encourages 
support  of  ADA  programs  and  asks  the  coop- 
eraUve  to  Inform  nonpartlclpatlng  members 
each  year  of  the  opportunity  to  support  this 
program. 

RESOLVTtON    8  — PRESERVATIOM    Or    BUTTER'S 
COLOR 

Whereas  the  color  yellow  traditionally  and 
historically  belongs  to  butter  and  not  to  Imi- 
tations and  substitutes;  and 

Whereas  use  of  the  color  yellow  In  the 
marketplace  by  Imitation  products  tends  to 
confuse  consumers  and  constitutes  deceitful 
merchandising:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  membership  believes 
the  color  yellow  shotiJd  be  reserved  for  butter 
exclusively  and  urges  the  Wisconsin  Council 
of    Agriculture    Cooper aUve,    the    Wisconsin 


Creameries  Association,  and  otlier  organlaa- 
tions  representing  dairymen  to  strive  to  pre- 
serve butter's  Inherent  right  to  this  color. 

axsoLirri  >N  i  —  kavl^u 

Whereas     Consolidated     Badcer     memben 

and  management  have  always  enjoyed  an 
excellent  working  relationship  with  Its  pri- 
vate contract  carriers,  and. 

Whereas  haulers  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
build  and  strengthen  Consolidated  Badger 
over  the  years:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  membership  commend 
their  contract  haulers  for  their  good  work 
In  helping  build  the  cooperative  and  further 
urges  a  continuation  of  the  present  faim-to- 
plaiit  hauling  relationship 

aXSOLUTIOM       •   -riNANCIAI.      POUCIXS 

Whereas  Conaulldated  Bad«er  CoopcraUve 

Is  In  a  strong  financial  condition  with  • 
highly  favorable  current  asaeu-current  Ua- 
bllltles  ratio,  and 

Whereas  the  o^Kjperatlve  has  always  been 
strongly  and  soundly  financed  enabling  It  to 
cope  with  new  conditions  and  situations: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Reaolvrd.  That  the  b«3ard  of  directors  and 
management  be  commended  for  their  sound 
financial  Judgment  and  p<jllcies.  and  be  It 
further 

R.toh-ed.  That  the  board  of  directors  de- 
velop and  execute  any  such  pollclee  that  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  the  continued  sound 
hnancliig  and  successful  operation  of  the 
cooperMtive. 

RES.  HI   TIo.N    9 

Rf  :oli^d.  That  the  members  of  Consoli- 
dated Badger  C<»«>permive,  in  annual  meeting 
aiseuibled  Uiis  isl  day  of  May  llMJa.  take  the 
folluwiiiK  stand  regarding  income  tajt  treat- 
ment of  fixjperatl'.  es. 

1  The  present  Inome  tax  treatment  of  co- 
oporatlves  (Including  the  exemptions  grunt- 
ed farmers  cooperatives t  Is  fully  justified 
a.".d    necessary   and   shwuld    t>e   continued. 

2  The  net  margins  of  cixjperativee  which 
are  distributed  Uj  patrons  and  members.  In- 
cluding duidenOfi  on  capital  stock,  should  be 
ir.'-luded  In  the  gross  Income  of  patrons  for 
Die  year  In  which  received  by  the  patrons 
rr^ardless  of  the  form  In  which  the  distri- 
butions are  made 

:}  We  are  opp<i«efl  to  withholding  tax  on 
dividends  on  capital  stock  and  patronage 
dividends  We  contend  that  current  tax 
wiilih./idii.u:  proposals  before  Congrees  would 
seriously  jeop«rdize  cooperatives  fiscal  pro- 
gr.uiis  :ind  that  such  legislation  Is  Imprac- 
tical and  unworkable 

R£S0i.UT10N    10 

We  recognize  the  LmporUnt  part  that 
represejitiitivcs  of  the  newspapers,  TV.  and 
rndi(j  play  In  dlstemlnatiiig  economic  Infor- 
ni.itlon  to  dairy  producers. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion given  Consolidated  Badger  by  these 
members  of  the  press:   Therefore,  be  It 

Re^iili-rd.  That  the  members  of  Consoli- 
dated Badger  commend  these  people  for  their 
helpfulness  and  cooperation  over  the  last 
year.  We  look  forward  U>  your  continued 
support  and  cooperation. 

RESOLUTION   11 — FREE  FLOW  OF  MUJI 

Whereas  over  80  percent  of  Wisconsin's 
milk  is  used  and  consumed  outside  our 
boundaries,  and 

Whereas  it  Is  beneficial  to  the  economic 
Interesu  of  Wisconsin  agriculture  to  en- 
c.nirage  ea.sy  access  of  Wisconsin  milk  Into 
I'ther    areas      Now.    therefore,    be    It 

Rrsalved,  Thnt  the  membership  of  Con- 
solidated B/id^er  Cooperative  support  the 
free  flow  of  milk  principle  and  oppoeee  bar- 
riers designed  to  thwart  this  movement  of 
milk  m  Interstate  commerce. 

RESOLUTIOIir   IS 

Consolld.ited  Badger  Cooperative's  equities 
reUreinent    pr.-gram    Is    designed    to    be    of 
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maximum  benefit  to  the  members  and  over 
the  years  has  enabled  memben  to  set  aside 
funds    for    their    future    retirement. 

In  order  that  a  totally  disabled  member 
might  receive  the  same  benefits  as  thoee 
who  have  otherwise  qualified  under  the 
plan;  Be  It 

Jtesoloed.  That  the  plan  may  become  oper- 
ative in  the  event  of  total  disability  of  a 
member  and  a  medlCHl  doctor's  certliteate 
proving  such  total  dlsa'aillty. 

aiaoLcmoM  la 

Dairy  products  are  known  and  reoocntaed 
as  beln^  healthful  and  milk  Is  regarded  as 
nature's  "most  nearly  perfect  food." 

Recent  action  by  the  XJB.  Army  has  sought 
to  deprive  soldiers  of  dairy  products  because 
of  so-called  scares  and  publicity  given  un- 
proved claims  regardlnf;  cholesterol ;  Be  It 

li<M>lt>ed.  That  the  members  of  Consoli- 
dated Badger  Cooperative  oppose  the  position 
announced  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  urges  our  U.S  Senators  and  Oongrees- 
men  to  opfxiee  this  new  policy  which  Is  based 
on  Incomplete  evldencs  and  findings. 

axaoLinioN  14 
Resolved.  That  the  Hrectors  of  the  asso- 
ciation Ehall  be  paid  for  attendance  at  meet- 
ings and  time  Bp>ent  upon  corporate  business 
lis  per  day  and  necevisry  expenses.  Includ- 
ing railroad  fare.  Incident  to  the  transac- 
tion. 

SESOLtniON   IS 

Resolved.  That  we  i-xtend  thanks  to  the 
city  of  Shawano,  the  board  of  education. 
Badger  employees  and  their  wives,  and  to 
those  who  contributed  to  naaklng  this  meet- 
ing a  success. 


REPORTS  OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

3  3310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H  F.  Hsu 
(Rept   No.  14M); 

S.  2675  A  bill  for  tie  relief  of  Ylannoula 
Vaslllou  Ts&mblras  (R<-pt.  No.  1457); 

S  2733  A  bill  for  tae  relief  of  Yoon  So 
Shim  (Rept.  No    14561 

H  R  1373  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Cambrea  (Rept.  No.  14«J9); 

H  R.  1533.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Lee 
Kyong  Ja  (Rept  No   1470); 

H  R  1650.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Irene 
Kemeny  i  Rept.  No.  1471  ) ; 

H.R  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Abejuro  ( Rept.  No.  1471 ) ; 

H  R  3005  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Aurella  (Chlara  Dl  Oesu)  (Rept.  No. 
1473); 

H  R  5689  An  act  fo-  the  relief  of  Pellcja 
Saulevlca  (Rept.  No.  1474);  and 

H  R  6344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mon 
(Fred)    Young   (Rept.   No.  1476). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1174.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Dr.  Kwan 
Ho   Lee    (Rept.  No.    14f9); 

S  1524.  A  bill  for  Ute  relief  of  Salvatore 
Spatafora    (Rept.  No.    1460); 

S.  2198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Use  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Slmone  (Rept.  No. 
1462); 

S.  2355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllomena 
P   Schenkenberger  (Reot.  No.  1461); 

s  2990  A  bill  for  tie  relief  of  Caterlna 
Scalzo  (nee  LoSchlavc )  (Rept.  No.  14«8); 
and 

H  R.  1347  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolf 
M    Bailer   (Rept.  No.   1476). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on    the  Judiciary,  with   amendments: 

S  1398.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Krlch 
Hofflnger  (Rept.  No.  1464); 


8.2144.  A  bUl  for  tlM  reUaf  oi  Alex 
Vedslw  (Rept.  No.  14«6) : 

S.aeai.  a  bUl  t or  the  relief  of  Isabel  Lo- 
retta  Allen  (Bept.  No.  144M) : 

8.2760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Renato 
Oranduc  O'Neal  and  Oraaia  Oranduc  O'Neal 
(Rept.  No.  1467):  and 

HJ.  Res.  eS8.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens  who  are  serving  In  the 
VJB.  Armed  Forces  (Rept.  No.  1408). 

By  Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  10162.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorlae  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  loans  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen 
the  Intwnatlonal  monetary  system  (Rept. 
No.  1477). 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Hawaii,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

HJi.  10062.  An  act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa 
(Rept.  No.  1478). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  S24.  Reeolutlon  expreaslng  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  In  a  Sen- 
ate youth  program  (Rept.  No.  1483); 

S.  Res.  330.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  report 
entitled  "Study  Mission  to  South  America." 
submitted  by  Senators  O&lk  W.  McOkx. 
Frank  E.  Moss.  Claix  Enclx,  and  Stxprkn 
M.  YouKG  (Rept.  No.  1484); 

S.  Res.  333.  Resolution  to  investigate  cer- 
tain aspects  of  national  security  methods 
(Rept.  No.  1482); 

S  Res.  334.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  legisla- 
tive history  of  H.R.  6775  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress (a  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  steamship  conferences)  (Rept.  No 
1486);  and 

S.  Res.  335.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  symposium  entitled  "Edu- 
cation for  Survival  In  the  Struggle  Against 
World  Communism";    (Rept.  No.  1487). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  "Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Mentally  111"  (Rept 
No.  1485). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.  336.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  report  on  Government  contract- 
ing for  research  and  development  (Rept. 
No.  1488). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "STUDY  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM"— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1479) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presldeni,,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  submit 
a  report  entitled  "Study  of  the  Pederal 
Judicial  System"  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  56, 
87th  Congress,  1st  session,  as  extended, 
together  with  individual  views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hkttska],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KxatingI  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pill 
In  the  chair).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  report  will  be 
received  and  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE  AND  PROCE- 
DURE"—REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (8.  REPT.  NO.  1480) 

Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate 
ResoluUon  51,  87th  Congren.  1st  session. 
as  extended,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure." which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT        ENTITLED        "PATENTS. 
TRADEMARKS,  AND  COPY- 

RIGHTS'—REPORT   OP    A     CX)M- 
MITTEE   (S.  REPT.  NO.  1481) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  55,  87th  Congroas,  1st  ses- 
sion, as  extended,  submitted  a  report 
enUUed  "Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights."  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
REVISED  EDITION  OP  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  NO.  98,  84TH  CON- 
GRESS, ENTITLED  'FEDERAL  COR- 
RUPT PRACTFICES  AND  POLITICAL 
ACl'l  V ITIES"— REPORT  OP  A  CX>M- 
MITTEE    (S.    REPT.   NO.    1489) 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  338).  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  98  of  the  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  entitled  "Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  and  Political  Activities"  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 


ESTELLE  A.  ENGLAND— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  339);  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Estelle  A.  England,  mother  of  Shirley  A. 
Preston,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  five 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


ROBERT  T.  PLOWMAN  AND  LUCY 
P.  MUNRO— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  340) :  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Robert  T.  Plowman,  son,  and  Lucy  P.  Munro, 
daughter  of  S.  Rex  Plovnnan,  an  employee 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to 
duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Building  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to 
three  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  simi  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral exi}enseB  and  all  other  allowances. 
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EXBCxrnvE  report  op  a 

COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The  following  faTorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

Bf  Mr  McWAilARA.  from  tb«  Committee 
on  PubUc  Worka: 

liarUn  W.  Oettermhac«n.  of  Ulinol*.  to  be 
a  member  of  the  AdvUory  BoArd  of  tbe  SU 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
tune.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  METCALF  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HaiTSiCA)  : 
S  3770.  A  bill  to  amend  ttie  Minatory 
Bird  Conaerrmtlon  Act  in  order  to  provide 
that  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
■Mnta  of  Um  Interior.  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
ciilture  aiiali  be  members  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  M'r  Metcalt  when  he 
Introduced  tlie  abore  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 
8.3271.  A  Mil  to  establish  a  National  Citl- 
■enahlp  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    PubUc 
Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs    SurrH  of  Main? 
when   she   introduced   the  above  bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    ANDERSON: 
S  3273    A  bill   to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation  shall   be   nonreimbursable;    to    the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 
(See   the   remarks   of  Mr.   AimntsoN   when 
he  Introduced   the  above  btU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr    FLLBRIGHT    (by  request) 
8  3273    A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice   Act   of    1946.   as  amended:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Fulbhicht  when 
he   introduced   the  above  bill,  which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  FONQ. 
S  3274    A   bill    for    the  relief  of   Ho   Kcxjii 
Chew:    to   the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CLARK 
8.  S275.  A    bin    for    the     relief    of     Anna 
Sdamjuina  Mutlconl;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
8  3276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
f&ret  Patterson  Bartlett.  and 

8  3377    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 

Rlecl;    to  the   Committee   on    the  JudlclJiry 

By  Mrs   NEUBEROER  (for  herself  and 

Mr    MoMBi 

S  .1278    A   bill    to  amend   the   Agricultural 

Marketing      Agreement      Act      of      1937.      as 

■mended:    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry. 

By  Mr   WILEY 
S  3279    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Yet    Gee 
Moy  (Tsae  Woo  LaD   and  Mee  Sen  Moy  (Saw 
Ming     Lai),      to      the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 


RESOLUTIONS 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REVISED  EDmON  OP  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  NO.  98.  84TH  CON- 
GRESS. ENTITLED  "FEDERAL 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AND  PO- 
LITICAL   ACTIVITIES" 

Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (3.  Res.  338  >,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


(See  the  abcve  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Josdan.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees."  J 


ESTEU.E  A.   ENGLAND 

Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  iS  Res.  339)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Estelle  A.  England,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Jordan,  which 
apears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


ROBERT  T    PLOWMAN  AND  LUCY  P 
MUNRO 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  'S.  Re.s  340'  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Robert  T  Plowman  and 
Lucy  P.  Monro,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

'See  the  atXDve  res<.)lution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Jordan,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reiwrts  of 
Committees  ") 


AMENDMBINT  OF  MIGRATORY  BIRD 
CONSERVATION  ACT  TO  PER.VIIT 
UNDER  SECRETARIES  OP  DFI'ART- 
MENTS  OF  INTERIOR.  COMMERCE. 
AND  AGRICULTURE  TO  PARTICI- 
PATE AS  MEMBERS  OF  MIGRA- 
TORY BIRD  CONSERVATION  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr  Hruska]  and  myself.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Micrrator^-  Bird  Con- 
.servatian  Act  .so  as  to  permit  the  Under 
Secretarie.s  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior.  Commerce,  and  Agriculture  to 
participate  as  memb*'rs  of  thr  .Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission 

Under  existing  statutes,  the  Commis- 
sion i.s  composed  of  the  three  Cabinet 
members  and  two  Member.s  from  each 
Hou5e  of  the  Congress  Senator  HansKA 
and  I  are  Members  from  the  Senate, 
Representatives  Kakste.n  and  Gavin. 
from  the  Hou.se 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to 
provide  more  consistent  representation 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  at  meetings  of  the  Commi.s- 
sion. 

The  SecretaiT  of  the  Intenor.  who 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
has  compiled  a  summary  breaking  down 
the  attendance  at  Commission  meetings 
in  recent  yean?  The  Ubulation  indi- 
cates that  in  the  past  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  have  been 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting.^  regularly 

With  this  In  mind,  Mr  President,  we 
propose  to  permit  the  Under  Secretaries 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Intenor  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture  to  serve  as  al- 
ternates for  the  Secretaries  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission. 

Our  amendment  has  the  .<;uppcrt  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor.  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  the  National 


Audubon  Society,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League, 
and  other  conservation  organizations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Informs 
us  that  enactment  of  the  wetlands 
bill— Public  Law  87-383 — by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  will  accelerate  the  land 
acquisition  program  of  the  Commission, 
meaning  that  more  frequent  meetings 
of  the  Commi-ssion  will  be  necessary. 

For  this  reason,  and  t)ecause  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  have  l)een  unable 
to  attend  the  meetings  regularly  In  the 
past,  we  are  asking  approval  of  this 
amendment.  By  permitting  the  Under 
S."cretaries  to  participate  with  full  vot- 
uiK  rights  in  the  Commission  meetings, 
more  frequent  representation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departmenUs  at  the  meetings  will 
be  facilitated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  (S  3270)  to  amend  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  In 
order  to  provide  that  the  Under  Secre- 
taries of  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior. Commerce,  and  Agriculture  shall 
be  members  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Metcalf  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hruska), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


N.ATION.AI.  CITIZENSHIP 
COMMISSION 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.     Mr.  P'   sldent. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refi  -ence,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Citleenship 
Commission  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until  the 
close  of  busme.ss  un  May  22.  1962,  for 
ca«;pon.sorship  by  such  other  Senators 
who  desire  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
Will  lie  on  the  uble,  as  requested  by  the 
S^-nator  from  Maine 

The  bill  (S  3271 1  to  e.sUblish  a  Na- 
tiMiial  Citizenship  Commi.'^.sion,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses.  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Liibor  and  Public  Welfare. 


NONREIMBURS  ABILITY  OF  THE 
COST  OP  CERTAIN  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS BY  THE  BUREAU  OP  REC- 
LAMATION 

Mr  .ANDERSON.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  cost  of  certain  inves- 
tigations by  the  Bureau  of  Reclsimation 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  IS  to  make  nonreimbursable 
all  costs  of  investigations  of  a  general 
nature  or  iuvestiuations  leading  to  au- 
thorization of  reclamation  projects  and 
works  .so  as  to  provide  for  uniform  treat- 
ment of  such  costs  throughout  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government 

In  the  water  resources  development 
field,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  by  Public  Law  566  of  the  83d 
Congress.  2d  session,  to  cooperate  with 
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the  State  and  local  organizations  in  de- 
veloping watershed  improvement  plans. 
This  involves  examinations  and  surveys 
to  develop  plans  and  t-ests  for  economic 
feasibility  as  well  as  to  provide  financial 
as:  istance  in  carrying  out  the  plans.  All 
(>f  these  investigatiom.  costs  are  nonre- 
i.Tibursable.  Likewise,  the  Corps  of  En- 
( meers  is  the  Federal  agency  resr>onslble 
for  making  examinations  of  flood  control 
and  navigation  project-s.  In  these  proj- 
ects, the  costs  allocated  to  the  various 
juoject  funds  includin);  the  reimbursable 
items  of  irrigation,  pc'Wer.  and  mimici- 
pal  water  do  not  include  the  cost  of  pre- 
authorization  planninir. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  a  more  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  works  of  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  this  bill 
is  introduced.  All  preauthorization  in- 
vestigations incurred  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  all  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  be 
on  the  same  basis  and  should  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  32721  Uj  provide  that  the 
cost  of  certain  investigations  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable. Introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson. 
was  received,  read  twi;e  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  ACr  OP  1946 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
by  request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
po.se  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  df  ted  April  28,  1962. 
in  regard  to  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  bill  (S.  3272  >  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  FVi.bricht.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bf  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tht'  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  bcc- 
tlon  1002  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  194fl.  as 
amended,  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  a  retired  officer  of  the  Serv- 
ice may,  with  the  authorleatlon  of  the  Sec- 


retary, accept  an  offer  of  employment  made 
by  a  foreign  government." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  28, 1962. 
The  Vice  PREsmENT, 
VS.  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  is  a 
proposed  bill  to  authorize  retired  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  accept,  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  employment 
as  advisers  to  foreign  governments,  which 
the  Department  l>eUeves  desirable  to  enable 
certain  newly  Independent  countries  to  se- 
cure advice  in  ^tablishlng  embassies  and  in 
Ijecoming  famlnar  with  practices  of  protocol. 

Several  nations,  especially  in  Africa,  have 
approached  the  Department  requesting  the 
services  of  retired  Foreign  Service  officers  to 
act  as  advisers  in  establishing  embassies  in 
the  United  States  and  tiiroughout  the  world, 
and  to  provide  assistance  In  training  [person- 
nel in  protocol  and  the  formalities  of  diplo- 
matic relations. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  has 
been  unable  to  comply  with  such  requests 
due  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting persons  holding  offices  of  profit  or 
trust  of  the  United  States  from  accepting, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  any  office 
of  any  foreign  state.  Because  retired  For- 
eign Service  officers  are  Eubject  to  recall 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  In  times  of  emer- 
gency, they  have  been  considered  as  subject 
to  this  prohibition. 

The  attached  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  overcomes  this  problem. 
It  gives  specific  congressional  approval  for 
retired  Foreign  Service  officers  to  accept  offers 
of  employment  made  by  a  foreign  govern - 
men*  If  the  Secretary  gives  his  approval. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 


AIRCRAFT      LOAN      GUARANTEES- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE  (by  request)  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  2815)  to  amend 
the  Act  of  September  7,  1957,  relating 
to  aircraft  loan  guarantees,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  A  ROAD  IN 
THE  CHEROKEE  NATIONAL  FOR- 
EST OP  TENNESSEE  AND  THE 
NANTAHALA  NATIONAL  FOREST 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Gore, 
Ervin,  and  Jordan,  I  submit,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  an  amendment  to 
Senate  bill  3136,  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way bill,  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
for  a  road  in  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest  and  the  Nantahala  National  For- 
est between  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.,  and 
Robbinsville,  N.C 

The  prc^x>8ed  road  would  open  a  vast 
and  beautiful  area  of  virgin  forest  and 
mountain  to  millions  of  visitors  who  are 
now  unable  to  enjoy  these  natural  won- 
ders due  to  inadequate  access.  The  area 
is  the  largest  concentration  of  national 
forest  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
even  with  poor  access  this  beautiful, 
primitive  wilderness  of  towering  moun- 
tain peaks  and  clear  streams  is  attract- 
ing over  a  million  visitors  a  year.    With 


the  aid  of  the  proposed  road,  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  the  area's  abundant 
fishing,  himting.  and  camping  sites  could 
well  exceed  10  million,  bringing  health- 
ful recreation  to  the  visitors  and  a  sub- 
stantial tourist  business  to  areas  of 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina.  Virginia,  ahd 
Georgia.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
125  million  Americans  live  within  24 
hours'  traveltime  of  these  vast  national 
forests.  The  authorization  I  am  re- 
questing seems  to  me  a  small  price  for 
the  great  potential  benefits  to  so  many 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  ttie  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  Ijeglnnlng  with  line  10,  strike 
out  aU  through  line  12  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  For  public  lands  highways,  $5,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1964, 
of  which  $2,500,000  Is  for  a  highway  between 
Tellico  Plains,  Tennessee,  and  Robbinsville, 
North  Carolina,  and  $5,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  of  which  $2,500,000 
is  for  such  highway  between  Tellico  Plains, 
Tennessee,  and  Robbinsville,  North  Carolina." 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
ANIMALS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (8.  3088)  to 
provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals  used  in  experiments  and  tests  by 
recipients  of  grants  from  the  United 
States  and  by  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Clark]  on 
March  28, 1962, 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  13a  OF  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  ACT — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3216,  the  bill  I  introduced 
on  April  25,  1962,  which  would  repeal 
section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CVIII- 
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NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  Ambas.$ador  to  Uruguay. 
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In  accordance  with  the  c<»mnlttee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
0  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE   OP   HEARINOS   ON    S.    1740. 
S.   1363.  AND  S.  3096 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Stabil- 
ization is  holding  hearings  on  S.  1740. 
and  it  now  appears  that  hearings  wiU 
last  at  least  through  next  week. 

A  hearing  on  S.  1363  and  S.  3096,  re- 
lating to  small  business  construction  set- 
asides,  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. May  16.  before  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee. 

I  wish  to  announce  that,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committees, the  hearing  on  S.  1363  and 
S.  3096  has  been  postponed  for  the  time 
being,  and  will  not  be  held  on  May  16, 
in  order  to  insure  completion  of  the  hear- 
ings on  8.  1740  by  the  end  of  next  week. 
Notice  will  be  given  later  in  the  Record 
of  the  new  date  for  the  hearings  on 
S  1363  and  S  3096. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  H.R.  8140, 
A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
CRIMINAL  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
BRIBERY,  GRAPT.  AND  CONFLICT 
OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  before  the 
full  committee  for  10:30  a.m..  Tuesday. 
May  22.  1962,  In  room  2228.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  H.R.  8140.  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  laws  relating  to 
bribery,  graft,  and  conflict  of  interest, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Persons  or  organizations  desiring  to 
testify  with  regard  to  this  proposed  leg- 
islation should  communicate  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  not  later 
than  Friday.  May  18.  1962. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENTS  CON- 
CERNING CONGRESSIONAL  REP- 
RESENTATION FOR  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments had  previously  scheduled  hearings 
on  proposed  amendments  concerning 
representation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  Congress  for  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
May  10  Due  to  a  conflicting  meeting  of 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on  this 
date,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to 
postpone  these  hearings  until  May  23, 
when  they  will  be  held  in  room  2228  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  beginning 
at  10  a.m. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On   request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 


were    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

By  Mr    WrLTT. 

Excerpts  from  farm  address  prepared  for 
delivery  by  himself  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations,  for  release  on  May   12.   1962 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  by  himself 
for  delivery  of  Wisconsin  radio  and  television 
stations.  May  12    13.  1962. 


GEN.   RALPH   E.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  one  of  Missouri's  most  distin- 
guished citizens  and  military  leaders. 
Maj.  Gen  Ralph  E.  Truman,  died  at  the 
age  of  82. 

General  Truman  was  a  veteran  of  four 
wars.  His  military  service  began  at  the 
age  of  18  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Army 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  the 
Mexican  Border  Wars,  and  had  an  out- 
standing record  under  Are  in  World 
War  I. 

For  many  years  General  Truman  led 
the  35th  Infantry  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri National  Guard.  He  was  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  highly  respected  Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

He  was  appointed  to  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions in  the  State  of  Missouri,  because, 
as  IS  his  famous  first  cou-sin,  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  General 
Truman  wels  a  truly  dedicated  public 
servant. 

His  leadership  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  the  people  of  our  State;  and  I  join 
in  extending  to  his  gracious  wife  and 
family  all  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a 
great   American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  St  Louis 
Glot)e-Democrat.  dated  May  1,  1962,  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
dated  May  2,  1962.  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  St    Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

May  1.  19621 

Gen    Ralph   E.  Truman 

The  death  yesterday  of  Maj  Gen  Ralph  E 
Truman,  retired  veteran  of  four  wars,  de- 
prives the  State  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished military  leaders  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican patriots  In  the  annals  of  Missouri  A 
coualn  of  former  President  Harry  S  Truman. 
the  general  succumbed  to  a  heart  attack  at 
the  age  of  82 

As  a  stripling  of  18.  Ralph  Truman  enlisted 
In  the  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  He  served  In  Cuba,  later  In 
the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  In  the  Mexi- 
can border  warfare  He  was  an  officer  with 
the  140th  Infantry  and  served  through  World 
War  I  He  commanded  the  Missouri  Na- 
tional Guard  division  during  Its  moblllza- 
Uon  for  World  War  II. 

General  Truman  was  one  of  the  most 
prophetic  observers  of  the  Castro  revolution 
In  Cuba.  Long  before  Washington  and  Its 
New  York  Times  mentor,  would  believe  Cas- 
tro other  than  an  "agrarian  reformer,"  Gen- 
eral Truman,  who  had  made  numerous  trips 
to  Cuba,  warned  In  blunt  terms  the  Pldells- 
tas  were  rocketing  Cuba  toward  communism 
and  the  Orst  Soviet  satellite  In  the  Americas. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  In  the  Nation  to  de- 
clare a  Red  beachhead  was  being  established 
In  this  hemisphere  and  Cuba  would  be  used 


as  a  st«pplngatoD«  for  Inflltrmtlon  an<t  ulti- 
mate Invasion  of  the  countrlM  wasb«d  by 
waters  of  the  Caribbean. 

Much  of  what  be  forecast  has  already  hap- 
pened. He  had  statesmanlike  perception, 
which  unfortunately  did  not  exist  In  the 
State  Department. 

Governor  Daiton  recently  signed  a  contr&ct 
for  the  erection  of  a  Spanish -American  War 
monument  In  Jefferson  City,  which  might 
Indeed  largely  serve  as  a  monument  to  Ralph 
E    Truman 

General  Truman  also  served  high  public 
posts  for  various  Governors  In  studies  and 
recommendation  for  tightening  State  prison 
conditions,  and  obtaining  a  good  ftrc-con- 
trol  law  In  the  State,  particularly  for  nurs- 
ing homes  He  was  chairman  of  the  penal 
survey  committee  In  1954  and  did  not  re- 
tire from  the  Are  safety  post  until  1069. 

One  of  the  highest  type,  pubMc-splrlted 
citizens  Missouri  has  produced.  General  Tru- 
man leaves  a  splendid  record  In  which  bU 
family  and  the  whole  State  can  have  pro- 
found satisfaction  and  gratitude. 


IPrum  the  Kansas  City  Times,  May  2.  1963] 
Gen   Rau>h  E  Txcman 

A  veteran  of  four  wars.  Ralph  E.  Truman 
carried  high  the  tradition  of  Americans  who 
fought  for  this  country's  Independence  and 
freedom  at  Lexington.  Bunker  Hill,  and  Val- 
ley Forge  LUe  the  mlnutemen  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  a  soldier  of  the  cttlsen  mlUtla 
and  very  proud  to  be  one. 

In  Ralph  Truman's  own  time,  the  mllltla 
born  in  the  American  Colonies  evolved  Into 
the  National  Guard  of  today.  As  commander 
of  the  35th  Infantry  Division,  he  became  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  guards- 
men 

There  are  few  parallels  for  his  rise  from 
private  t<j  major  general  in  the  same  dlvl- 
flon  Earlier,  he  had  developed  a  lifelong 
jKission  for  military  service  while  fighting  In 
Cuba  and  In  the  Philippines  as  a  corporal. 
A  natural  leader  with  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, Ralph  Truman  helped  organize  the 
mllltla  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  Into  the  S5th 
Division  for  World  War  I  duty  In  Prance. 

Priends  In  his  old  regiment,  the  140th  In- 
fantry, remember  Ralph  Truman  for  his 
great  sentimenui  warmth,  his  colorful,  some- 
times explosive  personality,  and  his  extraordU 
nary  courage  On  one  occasion  In  Prance  he 
t<xok  charge  amid  confusion,  reorganised  fal- 
tering troops,  and  led  a  bayonet  charge  that 
overran  the  enemy's  jxjsitlon. 

His  courage  Is  particularly  remembered  by 
a  member  of  the  Star's  staff  who  served  as 
first  duty  sergeant  of  the  Intelligence  bat- 
talion This  old  srjldler  carries  the  mental 
picture  of  Trumttn  crawling  out  Into  no- 
mans  land  through  the  barbed  wire  shortly 
after  dusk  Accompanied  by  one  or  two 
enli.-ieU  men.  he  fpent  hours  calmly  Investi- 
gating the  enemy  wire,  freezing  to  Immobil- 
ity only  when  a  phf>8phoru8  flare  brightened 
up  the  terrain  His  weapon  on  these  occa- 
sions was  a  short  club,  studded  with  naUs. 

After  World  War  I,  Ralph  Truman  re- 
malned  active  as  a  National  Guard  officer 
until  his  retirement  because  of  age  early  In 
World  War  II  Over  the  years  "Snapper" 
Truman  and  his  cousin  and  close  friend, 
former  President  Harry  S  Truman,  were  pop- 
ular figures  at  the  annual  35th  Division  re- 
unions General  Truman  also  took  time  from 
his  civilian  Investigative  work  to  make  sur- 
veys of  Missouri  penal  and  mental  institu- 
tions at  the  request  of  the  Governor. 

To  Ralph  Truman,  who  has  died  at  81, 
nothing  was  more  Important  than  serving 
the  Nation  and  the  State.  Pride  In  their 
father's  fine  military  record  Inspired  bis  two 
sons  to  attend  West  Point  and  become  Reg- 
ular Army  officers  General  Truman  was  a 
splendid  cltlzen-soIdler  dedicated  to  hl« 
country. 
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NATO  MEETING  A  MAJOR  SUCCESS 
FOR  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
wrf^  are  pleased  by  the  way  in  which  the 
Department  of  State  is  being  directed  by 
Secretary  Rusk  and  the  Etepartment  of 
Defen.se  by  Secretary  McNamara  have 
.special  reasons  for  satisfaction  after 
reading  an  article  entitled  "NATO  Meet- 
ing Rated  Major  U.S.  Success,"  written 
by  Crosby  S,  Noyes  and  published  in  the 
Wa.shlngton  Evening  Star  of  May  7, 
\V62.     The  article  begins  as  follows: 

The  NATO  meeting  which  has  Just  ended 
adds  up  to  a  major  success  for  American 
diplomacy  and  by  far  the  most  effective  per- 
f  rin.ii.ce  of  the  Kennedy  administration  In 
the    internatloniU    arena    so    far. 

It. is  at  least  Is  the  estimate  of  some  of 
the  most  Intelligent  and  experienced  Euro- 
{>ean   diplomats   here. 

Men  who  have  sat  through  virtually  every 
NATO  meeting  since  the  foundation  of  the 
alliance  rate  this  as  the  moet  significant 
demonstration  of  American  leadership  in 
recent  years. 

Madam  President,  the  people  of  the 
Nation  can  take  quiet  but  deep  pride  in 
those  observations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

NATO  MzrriNG  Rated  Majoi  U.S.  Success 
(By  Crosbys  Noyes ) 

Athfns,  M.iy  7  -  The  NATO  meeting  which 
has  Just  ended  adds  up  to  a  major  success 
for  American  diplomacy  and  by  far  the  most 
effective  performance  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
mlni.stratlon  In  the  International  arena  so 
far 

This  at  least  Is  the  estimate  of  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  Euro- 
pean diplomats  here 

Men  who  have  sat  through  virtually  every 
NATO  meeting  since  the  foundation  of  thel 
alliance    rate    this    as    the    most    significant 
demonstration  of  American  leadership  In  re- 
cent years 

This  fact,  unfortunately,  was  hardly  re- 
flected In  the  usual  Insipid  official  communi- 
que published  yesterday  For  their  part  the 
Americans  have  been  understandably  cau- 
tlou.s  In  claiming  any  major  success. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  concluding  sessions  of 
the  meeting  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  put  over  a 
number  of  points  likely  to  affect  the  alliance 
deeply  over  the  coming  months.  In  doing 
so  they  made  a  new  and  powerful  Impression 
on  many  of  their  NATO  colleagues. 

Mr  Rusk  sought  (and  won)  broad  support 
for  continuing  his  efforts  to  reach  some  solu- 
tion of  the  Berlin  problem  by  talks  with  the 
nus.Mans  As  one  minister  put  It,  "He  came 
away  with  the  approval  of  14  nations  and  the 
acceptance   of    1." 

Whatever  lingering  doubts  they  may  liave 
on  some  of  the  details  of  the  American  ap- 
proach, the  West  German  delegation  here 
gave  every  Indication  of  agreeing — and  e\-en 
perhaps  welcoming — the  verdict  of  the  al- 
liance as  a  whole.  E^'en  French  reservations 
over  the  Berlin  question  never  reached  the 
point  of  open  opposition  that  was  feared  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session. 

QUESTION  OF  TACTICS 

The  French  reservations.  In  fact,  apply 
more  to  questions  of  tactics  and  procedure 
than  to  basic  policy.  There  are  still  misgiv- 
ings about  the  course  future  probing  talks 


between  the  United  States  and  Russia  may 
take  and  disagreement  about  the  conditions 
under  which  these  talks  should  occur. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  here  In  Athens 
have  been  considerably  less  vociferous  In 
their  remarks  than  they  were  during  last  De- 
cember's NATO  meeting  In  Paris.  And  In 
the  end  they  offered  no  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuing American  exploration  of  the  Berlin 
problem. 

The  formal  communique  made  little  refer- 
ence to  the  Russian-American  talks  on  Ber- 
lin, saying  only  that  the  alliance  "took  note" 
of  them. 

MOKE    SPECIFIC    OT    ARMS 

The  communique  was  a  bit  more  specific 
In  reporting  the  new  U.S.  policy  regarding 
NATO  and  nuclear  armaments.  In  summing 
up,  the  communique  said : 

•"The  purpose  of  NATO  Is  defense,  and 
It  must  be  clear  that  in  case  of  attack 
(NATO)  will  defend  Its  members  by  all 
necessary  means." 

This  oft-repeated  warning  that  NATO 
would  use  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  West- 
em  Europe  was  reinforced  by  the  American 
commitment  to  put  five  Polaris-firing  nu- 
clear submarines  under  the  technical  com- 
nrnnd  of  NATO. 

The  communique  noted  also  that  it  had 
"been  decided  to  set  up  special  procedures 
which  wUl  enable  all  members  of  the  alliance 
to  exchange  information  concerning  the 
role  of  nuclear  weapons  In  NATO  defense.  " 

m'namaia'b  talk 

The  main  task  of  putting  over  the  Amer- 
ican policy  on  nuclear  weapons  fell  to  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara.  The  policy  in- 
volves a  far  franker  discussion  of  global 
strategic  realities  than  the  NATO  Council 
ever  has  heard. 

Mr.  McNamara's  long,  detaUed  and  highly 
convincing  presentation  of  the  Western  po- 
sition in  both  the  conventional  and  nuclear 
fields  was  the  first  solid  indication  of  what 
the  new  policy  of  sharing  Information  will 
mean  to  the  alliance  In  the  future. 

The  two  major  points  that  Mr.  McNamara 
wanted  to  make  hit  home  hard  with  a  large 
majority  of  his  listeners. 

The  need  for  continued  effort  in  building 
Western  conventional  strength  was  force- 
fully illustrated  by  American  plans  to  in- 
crease the  strength  and  mobility  of  Its  own 
forces  including  such  major  Innovations  as 
the  establishment  of  floating  supply  depots 
in  critical  areas  of  the  world. 

LEFT     GASPING 

The  facts  of  the  American  nuclear  superi- 
ority over  the  Russians  were  spelled  out  in 
such  detail  that  many  of  his  listeners  were 
left  gasping. 

"We've  never  heard  anything  like  it,"  said 
one  senior  NATO  diplomat.  "Many  things 
that  were  never  really  understood  now  ap- 
pear in  a  wholly  new  light." 

Americans  In  Athens  have  been  cautious 
in  predicting  the  practical  results  of  Mr. 
McNamara's  efforts  on  the  military  develop- 
ment of  NATO.  The  project  for  an  inde- 
pendent NATO  nuclear  deterrent,  they 
point  out.  Is  still  to  be  decided.  The  United 
States  still  would  be  receptive  to  any  pro- 
posal along  this  line  that  the  European  na- 
tions agree  on  among  themselves. 

KESEKVED     COMMENT 

Other  diplomats  here,  however,  are  a  good 
deal  less  reserved.  The  whole  Import  of  the 
American  case,  they  point  out,  has  been  to 
offer  an  acceptable  alternative  to  the  Idea 
of  a  separate  NATO  nuclear  force. 

Most  are  now  convinced  that  there  Is  no 
military  need  for  such  a  force  and  that 
American  nuclear  power  is  entirely  adequate 
for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

The  new  willingness  to  share  Information, 
and   greater  European   participation   In   the 


formulation  of  Western  strategy.  Is  expected 
to  ease  political  pressures  In  some  countries 
for  an  Independent  deterrent. 

ITNANCXAL     rtiOBlMMa 

"Of  course  there  will  be  man  discussion 
of  problems,"  one  minister  otMerred,  "par- 
ticularly on  the  question  of  how  we  propose 
to  find  (2  billion  to  pay  for  a  NATO  nuclear 
force.  Personally,  however,  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  what  the  decision  will  be." 

When  it  comes  to  the  business  of  building 
up  NATO's  conventional  strength,  there  are 
perhaps  a  good  many  more  questions. 

Impressed  as  they  may  be  by  the  size  of 
the  American  effort,  few  mlnlsten  here  are 
under  any  great  Illusion  about  the  chances 
of  Increasing  the  size  of  their  armed  forces 
in  a  period  of  relative  cold  war  calm. 

Such  effort  as  may  be  made  will  Ln  all 
probability  be  directed  at  Improving  the 
quality  of  forces  already  available.  In  some 
cases  there  may  even  be  certain  reductions 
In  total  manpower. 

Whatever  the  practical  outcome,  however, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  American  team 
talked  in  Athens  with  confidence  and  author- 
ity that  the  NATO  council  basnt  heard  for 
many  years. 

This  could  be  the  result — and  there  is 
some  evidence  that  this  Is  the  case — of  the 
greater  confidence  of  American  leaders  In 
their  own  military  position  in  relation  to 
the  Communist  bloc. 

But  it  Is  also  the  result  certainly  of  a 
new  clarity  and  purpose  within  the  admin- 
istration Itself — a  coming  of  age  which  will 
be  welcomed  in  Europe  as  fervently  as  in 
the  United  States. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA'S  STAKE  IN  TARIFF 
TALK 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  President  Kennedy 
told  a  New  Orleans  audience  that  the 
United  States  "must  trade  or  fade." 
That  may  well  be  true. 

That  may  be  true  for  South  Dakota, 
too.  but  the  subject  warrants  examina- 
tion. 

GETTING     DOWN     TO     Ct 


Our  automobile  manufacturers  for 
many  years  supplied  a  large  portion  of 
the  cars  sold  aroimd  the  world.  Wheth- 
er that  can  continue  or  not  in  the  face 
of  mounting  costs  remains  to  be  seen. 
Cars  made  abroad  have  been  selling  in 
the  United  States  in  impressive  numbers. 

Textile  manufacturers  in  New  England 
have  been  worried  for  some  time  about 
the  shifting  of  their  business  to  the 
South  where  labor  costs  were  less.  In 
recent  years,  some  of  the  southern  Sena- 
tors have  been  complaining  that  their 
States  now  are  losing  business  to  syn- 
thetics made  both  here  and  abroad. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  have  known  that 
foreign  wool,  foreign  meats,  foreign 
mica,  and  even  Canadian  rye  have  bid 
for  our  home  markets. 

TARHTS     DO     AEFECT     US 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of  1934  au- 
thorized 50 -percent  cuts  in  the  tariffs  of 
1930.  One  of  the  first  things  hit  hard 
was  domestic  manganese — and  the  big 
deposits  in  the  Oacoma -Chamberlain  re- 
gion have  never  been  able  to  surmount 
the  handicap  of  low  tariffs  even  though 
many  processes  have  looked  promising. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  South  Da- 
kota's main  production — that  of  farms 
and  ranches — if  the  President  Ls  given 
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the  broad  powers  to  reduce  or  raise  tar- 
iffs by  executive  aflreements  which  he 
seeks  without  any  rerlew  by  Congress? 

Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind 
as  the  debate  proceeds  In  Congress  and 
in  the  country. 

WOtTU)       COTTON       BSCOMK      THX       ONLT       FA«K 
KZPOBTT 

On  February  4,  1962.  the  New  York 
Times  featured  an  article  by  an  analyst. 
J.  H.  Carmical,  which  said: 

In  1940.  the  United  States  sold  farm  prod- 
ucts amounting  to  91. 100  million  to  the 
Common  Market  countries.  U.S.  exports  to 
all  of  Europe  in  1960  amounted  to  some  $2 
bUllon.  all  of  which  was  paid  in  dollars.  Cot- 
ton and  soybeans  appear  to  be  the  only  two 
major  farm  products  that  would  be  permitted 
free  Importation  into  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  Carmical  stated ; 

One  of  the  essentials  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket agreement  Is  the  imposition  of  tartflTs 
on  farm  products  Imported  from  outside 
sources  at  rates  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  world  price  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket support  price. 

That  would  mean  a  high  wall  for  our 
farm  exports  to  hurdle. 

MOST  oaAurs  put  oit 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  White  Hou.se 
made  public  a  complex  report  on  recipro- 
cal tariff  cuts  proposed  by  32  nations 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  OATT  A 
summary  said : 

The  Common  Market  pledged  that  In  work- 
ing out  common  agricultural  policies  it 
would  take  steps  to  preserve  the  market 
within  the  six-nation  bloc  for  such  U  S  farm 
goods  as  cotton,  soybeans,  tallow,  hides,  and 
skins  and  some  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  United  States  also  won  a  reduction 
in  the  Common  Market  duty  on  tobacco 
But  in  the  case  of  most  grains  and  some 
livestock  products.  Hnal  settlement  of  tariff 
questions  was  pushed  off  to  future  negotia- 
tion, while  the  Common  Market  works  out 
details  of  uniform  programs  for  farm  price 
supports  and  other  such  measures  among 
Its  own  members. 

On  April  17,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
said: 

As  a  result  of  expected  restrictions  by  the 
six-nation  Common  Market,  US.  officials 
now  figure  that  wheat  sales  to  the  bloc  could 
fall  by  1965  to  around  $35  million  from  the 
$120  million  now.  Poultry  shipments  might 
fall  far  below  the  current  $36  million  pace 

Earlier,  on  January  18.  1962.  the  New 
York  Times  had  reported  that  proposed 
concessions  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  livestock,  including  poultry, 
were   unsatisfactory." 

This  points  up  why  some  Members  of 
Congress  would  like  a  bill  of  parUculars 
before  granUng  the  President  full  bar- 
gaining powers  on  tariff  matters.  If 
there  is  to  be  trading,  somebody  will  have 
to  negotiate  It.  But  It  would  be  sensible 
to  lay  down  a  few  guidelines  In  the  law 
Itself— and  to  give  Congrea*  at  least  a 
chance  to  review  a  deal  before  It  went 
into  effect 

Especially  If  cotton  and  soybeans  are 
the  only  two  farm  products  that  the 
members  of  the  Common  Market  would 
take  tariff  free. 

LivnrTOCK  a  otm  ato  cash  caor 

In  IMS.  returns  from  livestock  ac- 
counted for  two-thlrda  of  our  farm 
income  In  South  Dakota.    In  1059.  live- 


stock provided  about  four-fifths,  80  per- 
cent of  It.  This  Is  partly  due  to  market- 
ing more  of  our  feed  grains  In  the  form 
of  livestock. 

Crop  controls  in  the  cotton  States  have 
increased  cattle  raising  there.  One  thing 
is  certain:  while  cotton  fields  can  grow 
grass  our  cow  country  cannot  grow  cot- 
ton. 

Soybeans  are  Increasing  as  a  cash  crop 
in  South  Dakota.  They  can  be  grown  on 
a  lot  of  corn  ground.  But  although  ini- 
tially beans  might  be  reported  by  the 
countries  of  the  Common  Market,  the 
same  article  by  Mr.  Carmical  says  those 
countries  can  be  self-sufBcient  in  soy- 
beans at  the  end  of  7  years. 

Dr.  Max  Myers,  agricultural  econo- 
mist at  South  Dakota  College,  is  a  home- 
grown Gregory  County  farm  boy  who 
was  for  several  years  head  of  foreign 
trade  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  thinks  South  Dakota's  interest  lies 
on  the  side  of  developing  more  agricul- 
tural exports.  We  have  respect  for  his 
knowledge  of  facts,  experience,  and 
judgment. 

Before  South  Dakota  goe.s  overboard  on 
giving  the  President  powers  to  negotiate 
tariffs  by  executive  agreement  without 
review  by  Congre.ss.  we  are  entitled  to 
know  what  will  be  in  the  trade  agree- 
ments with  reference  to  livestock  and 
wheat  and  feedgrains  as  well  as  cotton 
and  soybeans 

Lacking  that.  Congress  should  keep  the 
right  to  veto  the  deals. 

SfPPLY    MA.NACEMENT 

Keep  those  two  words  in  mind  You 
will  read  them  and  hear  them  often  in 
the  coming  months.  They  are  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman's  pleas  for  his  farm  bill.  They 
are  the  basis  of  all  proposals  for  control 
of  output  of  farm  and  factory 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  if  supplies  are  to  be  managed,  there 
will  be  a  manager.  And  he  could  be  at 
a  desk  in  Washington — beyond  your 
reach. 

And,  hke  the  "expert"  who  aroused 
Senator  Aiken's  ire.  he  might  not  under- 
stand why  milk  supply  cannot  be  "man- 
aged "  in  June  and  July  as  well  as  in 
January. 

THE  FX3REIGN  AID  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
CATHOLIC  WOMEN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  many  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  groups  which  contribute 
to  our  foreign  aid  effort,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  Is  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women.  Over 
the  years  the  NCCW  has  developed  a 
number  of  programs  to  bring  deserved 
help  and  hope  to  countless  people 
around  the  world. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City,  the  Most  Reverend  Edward  E. 
Swanstrom.  executive  director  of  CRS- 
NCWC.  discussed  some  of  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
outlined  some  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  NCCW  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unarximous  con- 
sent to  include  an  excerpt  from  Bishop 


Swanstrom '8  perceptive  and  Illuminating 
address.  This  excerpt  describes  some  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

New   Emphases   in   iNTxmNATiONAL  PaooaAica 

May  I  begin  by  commending  you  In  the 
highest  terms  on  the  institute  you  have  been 
holding  In  New  York  on  the  general  topic 
■  Peace  and  Progress."  It  U  deeply  en- 
couraging to  know  that  you  have  given  your 
hearts  and  minds,  your  time  and  energies. 
to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
consideration  of  the  letter  of  our  Holy 
Father,  "mater  et  magistra.  ' 

The  Implications  of  thu  great  letter  on 
charity  and  social  progress  are  being  dis- 
cussed around  the  whole  world  from  New 
York  to  Ibadan.  from  Paris  to  Brisbane,  and 
from  Montreal  to  Rome. 

It  is  being  discussed  not  only  by  Catholics, 
but  by  our  brothers  of  other  beliefs.  The 
encyclical  has  put  a  spark  not  only  to 
dialogue  between  Catholics  and  those  not  of 
the  church,  but  between  Catholic  and 
Catholic   of    differing   social   outlooks. 

You  have  asked  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
I'll  new  emphases  on  International  programs. 
My  remarks  will  be  directed  chiefly  toward 
practical  realizations  in  international  aid 
efTorts.  because  that  Is  the  Held  with  which 
I  have  l)een  concerned  since  the  founding 
of  Catholic  Relief  Services — NCWC  In  1943. 
I  will  deal  with  four  new  points  of  emphases, 
the  first  emphasis  U  on  the  spiritual  level; 
the  second  emphasis  relates  to  our  Govern- 
ment policy,  the  third  emphasis  deals  with 
our  own  agency  program,  and  the  fourth  and 
nnul  emphasis  has  to  do  with  the  foreign 
relief  program  of  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic   Women 

First.  I  am  compelled  to  bring  up  a  new 
spirUuHl  emphasis  In  aid  programs.  I  am 
compelled  to  do  this  because  of  certain 
literature  that  has  attacked  not  only  this 
institute,  with  Its  wholly  laudable  emphasis 
on  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  has  also  attacked 
UNESCO  and  UNICEF  programs,  and  by  Im- 
plication our  Catholic  International  aid 
pr!>({rain 

This  literature  represenu  the  radical  right. 
nationalistic  type  of  thinking  which  puU 
the  all-out  attack  on  communism  as  the 
first  duty  of  the  ChrlsUan  It  describee  the 
Reverend  John  F  Cronln  as  a  "false  prophet 
and  a  fal.se  witness  In  this  booklet  on  com- 
niunLim.  lulling  American  Catholics  to  sleep. 
anesthetizing  their  consciences." 

I  wondered  whether  It  was  wise  to  dignify 
this  correspondence  by  mention,  but  I  de- 
cided that  In  view  of  its  wide  circulation. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  publicly  discuss 
It.  and  also  put  it  Into  a  theological  context 

The  Christian's  first  duty  is  always  one  of 
love,  never  one  of  attack— unless  I  Include 
the  attack  on  sin — which  Is  In  oneself  The 
love  of  one's  neighbor  may  be  ritprtMCd  In 
the  corporal  works  of  mercy,  since  mercy  Is 
only  love  under  the  aspect  of  need— love  go- 
ing out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  person 
loved  It  Is  with  this  area  that  Catholic 
Relief  Services  Is  chiefly  concerned. 

But  love  can  be  expressed  also  through 
the  spiritual  works  of  mercy  and  It  la  this 
type  of  love  that  Is  called  for  when  we  ar« 
confronted  with  people  whom  we  believe  to 
be  In  error  The  radical  right,  who  art  peo- 
ple of  great  seal  and  concern,  bellev*  that 
many  of  our  national  and  international 
figures  are  dupee  or  servants  of  cotnmuntsm. 
They  have,  therefore,  stupendous  tasks  of 
love  in  the  order  of  the  spiritual  works  of 
mercy  These  tasks  include  the  discovery  of 
the  truths  Involved  and  the  finding  of  ways 
to  communlcau  them  to  those  who  are  be- 
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lieved  to  be  in  error.  Such  tasks  would  pre- 
clude all  forms  of  hysterical  attack  and  any 
expressions  that  might  be  construed  as  dis- 
like or  hatred. 

A  French  theologian  hiis  recently  given  us 
a  fascinating  insight  into  the  performance 
of  the  works  of  mercy.  He  tells  us  that  any 
person  who  transcends  himself  In  order  to 
serve  another  shows  implicit  love  of  God. 

For  example,  a  woman  may  be  working  for 
UNICEF  with  purely  humtnlstlc  and  ration- 
alistic motive  and  Ideals.  Let  us  say  that  she 
Is  stationed  in  Thailand.  When  her  day's 
work  IS  done  she  could  devote  herself  to  her 
personal  concerns,  to  enjoyable  social  and 
cultural  gatherings.  Instead,  she  prepares 
special  reports  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
.•^he  is  serving  Her  devotion  to  mother  and 
child  welfare  moves  her  Into  giving  extra 
time  and  energy  to  meetings  and  discussions, 
to  meetings  where  she  can  share  her  expe- 
riences. 

Let  us  take  a  man  Ituolvrd  In  the  antl- 
y.'iws  program  In  Asia.  He  exhausts  himself 
to  make  the  program  effective  In  the  re- 
motest villages  In  a  tropical  area.  He  tran- 
scends his  own  natural  Itne  of  comfort  In 
order  to  help  bring  health  and  dignity  to 
villagers  with  whom  he  has  nothing  In  com- 
mon except  a  common  humanity.  His  dedi- 
cated work  helps  save  hundreds  of  people 
from   the  rrlppllnR  cfTect   of   this  disea.=;p 

We  all  have  read  in  St  Matthew  the  tran- 
scendent scene-  "When  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  His  majesty  with  all  the  angels  with 
Him  and  then  He  shall  sit  upon  the  seat  of 
His  maje.«ty  " 

He  shall  place  on  His  right  hand  those 
who  performed  for  Him  the  corporal  works 
of  mercy,  feeding  Him.  giving  Him  to  drink, 
clothing  Him.  giving  Him  shelter,  healing 
Him  and  visiting  Hmv  Tliose  on  the  right 
hand  will  kK>k  to  Him  In  great  surprise  and 
say.  "Lord  when  did  we  see  Thee  hungry  and 
feed  Thee,  thirsty  and  gave  Thee  drink ^ 
And  when  did  we  see  Thee  a  stranger  and 
took  Thee  ln'>  Or  naked  and  covered  Thee, 
or  when  did  we  soe  Tlu^e  sick  or  in  prison  and 
came  to  Thee' " 

The  French  theologian  raises  a  most  In- 
teresting point.  We  who  perform  the  works 
of  mercy  as  the  bedrock  of  our  Christian 
life,  know  that  In  serving  the  least  of  the 
brethren  the  refugee,  the  leper,  the  hungry, 
and  the  naked,  we  are  serving  ChrlFt  him- 
self 

Could  It  be  that  those  who  will  be  sur- 
prised at  learning  that  they  have  served 
Christ  will  be  rather  such  people  as  the 
women  who  served  the  poorest  mothers  of 
the  world,  as  the  man  who  fought  yaws.' 
The  astonished  questioners  will  be  the  people 
who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  and  yet  have 
transcended  themselves  In  service  to  their 
nelghlxjr.'  Could  It  not  be  those,  who  have 
shown  Implicit  love  of  God  by  serving  Him 
In  the  need  of  their  neighbor,  who  will  then 
learn  with  glad  surprise  that  every  pure  act 
of  service  for  another  was  an  act  of  service 
to  God  himself? 

This  new  emphasis  can  allow  us  to  see 
In  an  entirely  new  and  transfigured  light  the 
dp\oted  services  of  those  In  the  United  Na- 
tions (Of  every  race  and  belief  under  heaven) 
who  transcended  themselves  In  bringing 
healing  and  shelter  and  food,  and  yes,  peace, 
to  the  human  family. 

To  see  and  respect  the  servants  of  the 
Uiuted  Nations  In  this  light,  I  propose.  Is  an 
appruuch  more  In  keeping  with  basic  Chris- 
tianity than  the  harsh  and  bitter  broadsides 
Ihut  are  prcnenlly  being  sprtad  about, 

Nc.w  we  come  to  a  second  and  more  practi- 
cal a*pcct  of  the  newer  emphases  In  Interna- 
Mnnai  aid  programs  Our  own  governmental 
p-' grams  have  shown  some  Interesting  devel- 
'  pments 

I  will  mention  the  fcod- for -peace  pro- 
grum,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  Peace 
j-'orpa  efforu  The  food- for -peace  program 
has    helped    us    to    look    upon    our    super* 


abundance  of  food,  not  as  a  problem  to  be 
solved  by  cutting  back  on  crops  and  paying 
farmers  not  to  produce,  but  rather  as  a  bless- 
ing for  our  own  Nation  and  for  the  needy 
nations  of  the  world.  The  governments  of 
rapidly  developing  nations,  like  India  and 
Indonesia,  can  now  predicate  their  plans  for 
social  and  economic  development  on  com- 
mitments from  the  United  States  of  regular 
amounts   of   grain   and   dairy  products. 

American  abundance  Is  channeled  not  only 
through  governments,  but  through  volun- 
Uiry  agencies  workln?;  overseas.  Catholic 
Relief  Services — NCWC  is  one  of  the  scores 
of  the  American  people-to-people  agencies 
di&trlbuting  American  food  to  the  needy 
over,=ea8  without  reference  to  race,  creed,  or 
any  other  factor. 

Last  year  for  example.  Catholic  Relief 
Ser%'iceE— NCWC  handled  over  $65  million 
worth  of  U.S.  flour,  powdered  milk,  cornmeal 
and  vegetable  oils,  and  reached,  in  Its  dis- 
tribution networks,  approximately  28  mil- 
lion needy  persons.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
you,  I  am  sure,  that  about  5  years  ago  the 
World  Union  of  Catholic  Women  Organlza- 
tlms  pioneered  In  an  International  assault 
on  world  hunger  under  the  title  of  "War  on 
Hunger  Campaign."  Such  thinking  on 
cooix>ratlve  efforts  to  feed  the  family  of  man 
from  the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth,  has  had 
Its  Impact  on  our  own  U.S.  food-for-p>eace 
program  and  on  FAG  freedom  from  hunger 
campaign. 

Another  new  governmental  emphasis  In 
international  aid  is,  of  course,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  Alliance  means  that  at 
la.-t  the  attention  of  our  own  Nation  is 
resolutely  and  purposefully  focused  on  the 
nations  to  the  south  of  us.  Here  In  our  own 
hemisphere  are  a  group  of  nations  under- 
going a  total  social  and  economic  crisis.  We 
realize  that  aid  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  cannot  have  any  effect  unless  cer- 
tain fundamenui  changes  are  made  in  the 
institutions  of  Latin  American  society.  Help 
from  outside  can  only  benefit  a  nation  which 
embarks  on  land  reform,  income  tax  adjust- 
ments, and  on  profit-sharing  devices  which 
channel  a  larger  percentage  of  profit  Into 
society  at  large,  rather  tlian  into  the  pockets 
of  the  possessing  class. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  by  promoting  institutional  changes, 
will  facilitate  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
in  making  the  great  "leap  forward"  into  a 
better  life  for  the  multitudes.  Such  a  leap 
forward  would  break  the  ties  with  an  out- 
worn landholding  system,  with  economic 
practice  that  takes  high  profits  and  then 
reinvests  them  outside  of  the  country,  with 
a  social  pattern  in  which  conspicuous  con- 
sumption was  the  mark  of  a  few,  and  under- 
consumption the  terrible  lot  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

In  changing  the  institutions  of  society,  it 
is  the  conscience  that  must  first  be  changed 
and  reformed.  Thus  it  would  be  disastrous 
if  the  church-related  teaching  and  rehabili- 
tative agencies  were  completely  bypassed. 
What  other  approach  is  there  to  the  grass- 
roots of  Latin  American  life?  If  this  all- 
persuasive  presence  is  not  utilized  to  the 
fullest  degree,  the  desired  and  necessary 
changes  might  only  be  achieved  by  the  al- 
ternative method  of  force. 

All  of  ui  have  renewed  hope  that  the  gifted 
people  of  these  Latin  American  nations  will 
In  the  end  resolve  the  enormous  loclnl  and 
economical  problems  which  now  weight  them 
down,  and  which  are  a  source  of  disquiet  of 
thinking  people  In  the  whole  hemisphere. 
The  church  and  Its  leaders  are  awake  to  the 
tremendous  pouibilltlea  of  their  Interven- 
tion in  the  social  field.  Senator  Humphriy 
recently  pointed  out  that  there  are  bishop* 
and  prleiu  In  Latin  America  who  are  fight- 
ing In  the  itreeu  for  social  Justice,  This  is 
true  in  many  oountrlsa,  and  we  of  the  United 
Sutes  can  serve  as  a  buttress  nnd  a  support 
for  them  In  their  fight. 


Regarding  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  sure 
there  is  very  little  I  can  tell  you.  As  in- 
formed citizens,  you  are  probably  up  to  date 
on  the  fact  that  close  to  700  young  Americans 
are  already  working  side  by  side  with  citizens 
of  12  nations  in  projects  for  human  better- 
ment. I  would  merely  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  an  emphasis  of  the  Peace  Corps 
at  this  time. 

When  you  are  overseas,  as  I  am  for  a 
portion  of  every  year,  you  are  very  happy 
to  know  that  American  presence  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  Jets  streaking  through  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  military  training  groups.  Of 
course,  our  American  image  became  heavily 
military  during  the  period  of  upheaval 
and  of  the  cold  war.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
form  a  salutary  correction  to  military  teams. 
We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  Peace  Corps  ef- 
forts. It  would  seem  logical  that  all  Peace 
Corps  teams  be  sponsored  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  same  way  that  military  assist- 
ance groups  are. 

However,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Peace 
Corps  showed  its  Interest  in  working  out  con- 
tracts with  voluntary  agencies  who  already 
had  experience  in  such  needed  skills  as  house 
building,  the  forming  of  cooperatives,  etc. 
In  this  context,  the  member  agencies  of  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
negotiated  with  spokesmen  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

After  an  extended  period  of  discussion,  a 
decision  was  made  by  the  Peace  Corps  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  certain  American 
voluntary  agencies  and  not  with  others.  A 
line  of  demarcation  was  taken  to  exclude 
church-related  voluntary  agencies.  I  feel 
sure  that  most  of  you  would  agree  with  me 
In  the  thought  that  either  the  Peace  Corps 
should  act  as  a  peace  arm  of  our  national 
Government,  enabling  your  American  citi- 
zens to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  around  the 
world — or  it  should  make  contracts  with  any 
and  all  qualified  and  bonaflde  American 
people-to-people  agencies. 

I  hardly  need  to  remind  you  that  last  year 
Congress  actually  amended  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation to  make  it  mandatory  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  utilize  the  services  of  Ameri- 
can voluntary  agencies  wherever  practical. 
There  would  be  many  tragic  effects  for 
the  needy  and  suffering  overseas  If  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  completely  bypassed  the 
projects  of  the  church-related  agencies  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Peace  Corps  adminis- 
trators have  done.  And  yet  such  a  danger 
exists.  In  this  connection.  Senator  Keating 
recently  made  some  very  significant  remarks 
about  Vietnam.  He  called  the  failure  of 
Government  foreign  aid  to  cooperate  with 
voluntary  agencies  program  "a  lost  oppor- 
tunity," I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
Senator's  remarks: 

"Between  40  and  70  percent  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  afflicted  with  an  eye 
disease  called  trachoma.  Unless  treated,  the 
disease  leads  to  blindness,  p>erhaps  one  of  the 
most  fearful  afflictions  that  can  befall  a 
person.  For  the  last  2  years,  a  most  suc- 
cessful eye  clinic  has  been  operated  by  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services  with  the  services  of 
four  American  volunteer  ophthalmologists. 
What  Is  needed  is  to  put  the  program  on  a 
continuing  basis  for  several  years.  In  about 
2  years,  I  am  told,  trachoma  can  be  virtually 
wiped  out,  except  for  the  refugees  coming 
from  Communist  North  Vietnam,  liffr.  Presi- 
dent, to  continue  my  tale  of  the  lost  oppor- 
tunlty^thls  progrwm  to  wipe  out  trachoma 
was  discussed  with  Uie  ICA  and  formally 
submitted  to  the  Peace  Corpa.  What  waa  the 
reault?  Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing,  Mr, 
President,  I  can  only  apeculats  on  the  ren- 
aona  for  mlaslng  out  on  a  program  that  could 
have  done  ao  much  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  A  new  tendency  aeema  to  be  develop- 
ing In  Oovernment  deliberately  to  exclude 
rellgloua  agenclou  from  any  parUclpatlon  In 
foreign  aid  project*  and  even  from  useful 
and  Important  volunteer  aervlcea." 
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X  hop*  70U  will  flT*  th—  mAtUra  some 
tbougbt. 

Now  for  •  ttilnl  point.  Um  n«w«r  em|>ha«la 
or  Um  work  o<  oar  acMwy:  W*  tm,w  also 
tumad  toward  Ocatrml  aad  X^tin  America. 
W*  bava  programa  La  •  Oantral  American 
countries  and  In  10  nation*  of  South 
America. 

A  facet  of  the  empbasle  for  our  work  In 
Latin  America  haa  stood  before  you  as  the 
keynoter  of  thla  Institute.  He  la  Father 
Joeepb  OremUllon.  wbo  directs  the  socio- 
economic dlTlslon  of  CatboUc  Relief  Serv- 
ices. NCWC.  He  confers  wltb  local  lead- 
ers to  sm  that  the  distribution  of  needed 
ctotblng,  foodstuffs,  and  medicaments  forms 
merely  a  beginning  of  a  rehabliltaUon  proc- 
eea  for  the  poorest  dtlaens  of  Latin  America. 
If  tbasa  gifts  from  abroad  can  be  xised  to 
rei«ase  latent  energies  in  escb  ooimtry.  and 
If  ths  latent  ener^es  can  result  In  self-help 
pro>scts.  eren  the  dreadful  slums  that  mark 
the  body  of  South  America,  like  great  open 
running  sores,  will  disappear  In  time. 

Tbey  will  only  disappear  wben  the  slum 
dwellers  sre  given  the  help  they  need  to 
build  houses  for  themselves.  This  help  can- 
not reach  them  while  the  Ufeblood  of  credit 
Is  blocked  off.  How  would  you  like  to  have 
your  family  borrow  money  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  per  month  to  build  a  home?  You 
probably  would  not  be  able  to  build  at  all. 
This  Is  what  happens  In  Latin  America.  The 
church  Is  helping  to  form  savings  and  loan 
associations  for  housing.  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  HCWC  hss  been  of  help,  both 
with  funds  and  advice.  In  such  places  as 
Chile,  Ecuador.  Brazil,  and  the  like. 

Usury.  Uke  a  plague.  Is  sapping  the  eco- 
nomic Ilfeblood  of  Latin  America.  An  answer 
to  this  plague  Is  the  credit  cooperative  by 
which  even  the  poor  can  put  their  minimal 
•avlngs  to  productive  use.  even  the  poor  can 
get  cheap  credit.  We  have  In  our  flies  some- 
thing o*  which  I  am  very  proud.  It  is  a 
manual  for  credit  cooperatives,  produced  by 
Carltas  In  Ecuador  with  the  help  and  advice 
of  Catholic  ReUef  Services  repreeentatlves. 

Such  manuals  could  be  the  Magna  Carta 
of  economic  rehabilitation  for  the  poorest 
millions  In  Latin  America.  The  credit  co- 
operative oouM  help  liberate  the  families  In 
the  "faveles"  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  "barrloe" 
of  BogotA.  Colombia,  the  "callampaa"  of  San- 
tiago. Chile,  from  the  terrible  shackles  of 
usury  that  bind  them.  It  could  help  remove 
th«m  from  subhiunan  living  conditions  In 
llghtleas.  iMatless  shacks  thrown  together  of 
tin.  wood  scraps,  and  burUp.  The  fostering 
of  salf-belp  projects  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  ths  new  dimension  of  our  Catholic 
relief  effort  for  that  area.  We  are  privileged 
beyond  m«asin«  to  have  Father  OremUllon 
as  a  coworker  In  this  effort. 

My  fourth  and  flnal  point  concerns  the 
newer  emphasis  In  ths  foreign  relief  pro- 
grams of  the  NCCW.  which  are  conducted  In 
cooperaUon  with  Catholic  Relief  Services. 
NCWC.  Over  the  years,  through  the  foreign 
relief  committee  of  the  NCCW  with  which 
we  maintain  constant  contact  through  the 
consultant.  Miss  Eileen  Egan.  six  programs 
have  developed  which  have  brought  Individ- 
ualized help  and  hope  to  countless  people 
around  the  world. 

The  type  of  help  brought  by  the  NCCW 
programs  was  outside  the  scope  and  possi- 
bilities of  an  overall  agency  like  Catholic 
Relief  Services.  NCCW.  I  will  mention  three 
programs.  Madonna  plan,  feed-a-famlly.  and 
help-a-chlld.  to  Indicate  the  newer  dimen- 
sion of  the  NCCW  foreign  relief  effort. 

The  feed-a-famlly  program  has  Just  been 
extended  to  Brazil. 

I  Indicated  earlier  that  Latin  America's 
poor  and  needy  can  expect  no  Improvement 
in  their  lot  unUl  certain  Instinnions  of  soci- 
ety have  been  changed.  The  works  of  mercy 
are  desperately  needed  until  such  time  as 
these  Institutions  have  changed  to  reflect  a 
greater  measure  of  love  and  Justice. 


Fortunately  th*  Lord  raises  His  own  In- 
strumenU  to  minister  to  th*  needs  and  wants 
of  His  childrsii.  Such  an  instrument  Is  Irma 
Ooioe.  at  Salvador.  In  the  Province  of  Bahla. 
Braail. 

When  our  delagat*  from  Braail.  Father 
Alfred  Schneider  came  to  New  York  head- 
quarters recent  y.  he  told  us  about  her  work 
"She  Is  the  closest  approximation  of  Mother 
Teresa  in  CalcutU."  said  Father  Schneider. 
He  oould  not  give  us  a  higher  recommenda- 
tion than  that.  Many  of  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  Mother  Teresa,  both  from 
meeting  her  ptirsonally  In  Las  Vegas,  and 
from  the  help  that  you  have  sent  to  her 
Madonna-Plan  Clinics  over  the  past  4  years. 

The  story  of  Irma  Dolce  seems  to  have 
striking  parallels  with  that  of  Mother 
Teresa.  From  reports.  I  have  learned  that 
she  was  first  trained  as  a  teacher.  She  was 
moved  to  leave  the  sheltered  life  of  teaching 
to  give  love  and  care  to  the  starving,  the 
dying,  and  the  helpless  who  lived  In  one  of 
Latin  America's  most  dreadful  slums.  Her 
first  effort  consisted  of  taking  over  a  row  of 
abandoned  houses.  By  putting  straw  mats 
on  the  floor,  she  was  able  to  give  shelter  U) 
men  and  women  whom  poverty  had  driven 
to  the  streets. 

The  worst  slums  of  Salvador  are  not  buUt 
on  solid  earth  but  rather  on  the  swampland 
and  garbage  disposal  area  that  adjoins  the 
bay.  The  tattered  little  houses  are  erected 
on  stilts  over  the  swampland  The  side- 
walks, such  as  they  are.  are  also  on  suits 
and  are  made  of  rotten  boards  of  every  de- 
scription. It  Is  dangerous  for  all  but  the 
most  agile  to  walk  around  these  ruul-smell- 
Ing  streets 

After  helping  the  dying  and  the  destitute. 
Sister  Dolce,  fral.  though  she  U,  founded  a 
school,  a  training  center  and  a  sanltorlum 
It  was  nut  long  before  her  patients  were 
turned  out  of  tn«  row  of  the  abandoned 
tenement  hoixses.  She  mobilised  community 
effort  for  the  building  of  a  150-bed  hostel 
named  for  St.  Anthony. 

The  desutute  dy4ng  had  a  place  to  come 
and  die  in  human  dignity.  Through  her 
hostel,  sanltorlum.  and  schools.  Sister  Dolce 
serves  nearly  50, XX)  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  In  Salvador,  the  town  named  for  our 
iJavlour. 

On  the  rea.mmendation  of  Father 
Schneider,  who  first  brought  Mother  Teresa 
of  Calcutta  to  our  attention,  your  feed-a- 
famlly  funds  are  pouring  from  her  hands 
to  the  most  threatened,  the  moat  destitute 
families  of  an  anguished  comer  of  Brazil. 

The  various  programs  of  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women  are  now  oper.it- 
Ing  In  10  countries  and  Islands  of  Central 
and  South  America.  I  will  only  mention 
one  rnrre  at  this  time-  a  co<-)peratlve  proj- 
ect with  the  fan»us  Radio  Sutatenza. 

Picture  a  little  group  of  women  in  an 
adobe  hut  In  the  Andean  Highlands  of 
Colombia  sitting  around  a  biire  table  nn- 
talning  two  objens.  an  alarm  clock  and  u 
radio 

Only  when  tht  alarm  ci.rk  rlr.g^  Is  the 
ra<;!o  turned  on.  Aa  It  Is  batterv-operated, 
every  effort  la  male  to  conserve  the  strength 
of  the  batterv  Prom  the  radio  comes  thr- 
v.-l.-e  or  Dr  Alejmdro  Salas  who  Is  giving 
one  of  his  simple,  direct,  practical  courii*  s 
on  health  f  ir  the  mother  and  child 

He  announces  th.it  at  the  end  of  the 
course  the  womer  may  fill  out  a  list  of  ques- 
tions In  the  pap>er  El  Campeslno  Thc>6e  *ho 
Ellve  the  clearest  and  best  answers  will  re- 
ceive new  cljthlr.g  donated  Ly  the  National 
CuuncU  of  Cathtllc  Women  of  the  Uiilied 
States.  Thwusar.da  of  women  re.spoud  U> 
the  stimulus  and  flood  Radio  Sutatenza  with 
their  filled  out  que.stlonnalres.  American 
women  Join  wl'Ji  Colombian  women  in 
Bogota  to  make  the  pack-vges  of  clothing 
for   the   lucky  recipients. 


From  what  I  hear,  the  ooura*  of  SO  l*etur«s 
was  an  excallent  on*.  Through  »  Madonna- 
plan  grant  00.000  copto*  of  this  eottn*  are 
now  t>elng  printed  In  an  lllustrat*d  booklet 
by  Radio  SuUtenaa.  The**  booklet*  wUl  be 
avalUble  for  mother  and  child  haalth  and 
welfare  centers  not  only  in  OokmbU  but 
throughout  Spanish -speaking  Latin  America 

We  of  Cuthollc  relief  s«rvlc«*.  NCWC.  are 
glad  Indeed  that  th*  National  Ooundl  of 
Catholic  Women  la  deep  In  technical  assist- 
ance and  help  for  their  slstors  to  th*  south. 

I  am  hopeful  that  th*  help-a-chlld  pro- 
gram which  Is  already  channsling  Individ- 
ualized aid  to  nearly  500  children  In  Korea 
win  before  long  be  Inaugurated  In  Latin 
America. 

This  program  oould  prove  of  crucial  aid 
to  families  battling  for  survival  in  the  slums 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Caracas.  BogotA.  or  any 
of  Uie  other  great  cities  of  Latin  America 
which  are  ringed  by  human  misery. 

Thank  you  for  t>earlng  with  me  while  I 
developed  the  aforementioned  points.  I 
could  not  close  these  remarks  without  thank- 
ing every  officer,  staff  member  and  aflUlate 
of  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
who  has  contributed  to  this  great  partner- 
ship of  charity  between  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services.  NCWC.  over  the  years. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
TO  CONSIDER  HAZARDS  OP  SMOK- 
ING 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  announce  that  the 
American  Medical  Aasoclation  has 
agreed  to  consider  adopting  an  official 
position  on  the  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  health,  thereby 
filling  a  curious  void  in  the  organiza- 
tion's pronouncements  on  Important 
public  issues. 

Dr.  Ernest  B  Howard,  assistant  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  AMA.  has  In- 
formed me  by  letter  that  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  association  will  consider 
this  "profoundly  Important'  question  at 
its  May  metting. 

Dr.  Howard  responded  to  a  letter  I 
had  written  to  the  AMA.  observing  that 
Medical  Societies  in  other  countries. 
such  as  Great  Britain,  have  ofllclally 
recognized  cigarette  smoking  as  a  health 
hazaid.  I  had  asked  if  the  AMA  had 
taken  or  contemplated  taking  an  ofiBclal 
position  on  this  issue. 

I  was  .siirprlsed  to  leam.  from  Dr. 
Howard,  of  the  past  reticence  of  the 
AMA  in  taking  an  ofllcial  position  on  a 
matter  of  such  great  public  mterest.  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  association's 
rcadint^s  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the 
m<-dical  profession  on  i.ssues  perhaps  not 
quite  .so  clearly  related  to  the  science  of 
medicine  Surely,  the  AMA  is  competent 
to  Rs.sess  the  hazards  of  smoking  If  It  Is 
competent  to  a.s.'^o.ss  the  hazards  of  such 
subjecLs  as  social  security.  Federal  aid  U) 
education,  or  the  Comially  reservation. 
I  hoi>e  tl'.at  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
opiwrtunity  to  urge  members  of  the 
Ann  iican  Medical  Association  who 
chance  to  vi.'it  them  within  the  next 
month  or  .so  to  support  AMA  action  on 
this  vital  question  of  public  health. 

I  a-sk  unanimou-s  consent  that  the  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  well  as  the  clip- 
ping on  another  AMA  "activity"  appear 
at  the  clo.se  of  my  remarks. 
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There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  clipping  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follov^8: 

Amexican  Medical  Association. 

Cfiicago.  /!/.,  April  20,  19S2. 
Hon    Mausine  B.  Neubesqes, 
V  S    Senator, 
Srnate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Scnatos  Neubekccb:  Dr.  Larson  has 
referred  your  letter  of  April  10.  concerning 
the  official  position  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  on  the  relationship  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  health,  to  thla  office  for 
reply 

We  have  made  available  through  our  ofll- 
cliil  publications  and  scientific  meetings  an 
opportunity  for  full  exptesslon  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
other  Government  agencies,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  others.  AMA  as  an  or- 
giinlzatlon.  however,  has  not  taken  a  formal 
aland  on  the  relatlonsbl))  between  smoking 
and  health. 

As  a  general  rule,  AMA  has  not  expressed 
"official"  opinions  on  8<;lentlflc  questions. 
There  have  been  notable  exceptions  to  this 
rule:  Kreblozen  and  cancer,  artificial  fluori- 
dation of  public  water  supplies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  dental  carles.  {>ollomyelltls  vac- 
cines, and  other  EClentlflc  (]uestlons  that  have 
aroused  considerable  public  debate.  Excep- 
tions are  greater  than  rule.  Approximately 
3  years  ago  the  council  on  drugs  of  AMA,  a 
group  of  distinguished  pharmacologists  and 
therapeutists,  was  asked  to  consider  the  de- 
velopment of  a  project  to  review  the  avail- 
able data  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween smoking  and  cancer.  The  council 
then,  and  again  a  few  months  ago.  recom- 
mended that  AMA  not  imdertake  such  a 
study. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  association 
win  meet  In  May;  and  I  am.  therefore,  hold- 
ing your  letter  for  more  definitive  considera- 
tion by  the  trustees.  The  question  you  raise 
Is  a  profoundly  Important  jne.  I  assure  you 
that  the  association  will  give  It  the  careful 
consideration  that  it  deserves. 

I  shall  keep  you  informed  of  whatever 
action  Is  taken  by  the  board  of  trustees  next 
month. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  U.  Howakd,  MD. 


AMA  Aid  Chastises  Food  Industht  on  Ads 

Chicago,  AprU  12 — Strong  Federal  controls 
m.iy  result  If  the  food  Industry  falls  to 
properly  regulate  Its  advertising,  an  execu- 
tive of  the  American  Medlcul  Association  said 
today 

Dr  Philip  L  White,  head  of  the  AMA's 
Department  of  Foods  and  Nutrition,  said  food 
advertisers  have  a  "moral  responsibility  to 
the  consumer  to  be  truthful,  especially  when 
making  claims  the  consumer  Is  not  equipped 
to  evaluate   ' 

White  said,  "Tlie  homenraker  can  evaluate 
detergents,  can  openers,  pots,  and  pans,  but 
she  obviously  cannot  evaluate  statements  of 
nutritive  value  and  any  hi-alth  claims  made 
for  the  product  " 

The  food  Industry  some-lmes  attempts  to 
capitalize  on  medical  research.  White  said, 
as  evidenced  by  the  sales  jarogram  Involving 
vegetable  oils. 

"All  the  to-do  about  pol;,'unsaturatlon  has 
Ix-en  done  even  though  the  National  Re- 
se.irch  Council  and  the  AMA  have  not  recog- 
nized the  need  for  modification  of  dietary 
fat  for  the  general  public.  "  he  said. 

White  said  breakfast  cereal  F>eople  argue 
over  who  has  the  most  protein,  the  most 
calories,  the  least  calories,  and  the  most  vita- 
nuns  and  minerals. 

It  would  take  four  servings  of  the  highest 
protein  breakfast  cereal  to  provide  the 
amount  of  protein  contained  In  one  ham- 
burger,   he   said,    and    "most   of    the   cereals 


have  so  little  protein  It  would  take  10  serv- 
ings to  yield  as  much  as  one  hambtirger." 

He  said  a  letter  being  mailed  to  new 
mothers  In  the  Chicago  area  Implies  indi- 
rectly that  babies  not  fed  a  certain  brand  of 
strained  meat  products  will  develop  anemia, 
and  babies  who  eat  the  product  wlU  sleep 
better  and  have  fewer  colds. 

"Poor  advertising,"  White  sal'l.  "frequently 
U  the  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
scientific  reports  or  of  basing  claims  on  find- 
ings of  preliminary  research."  White  said. 

Also,  he  said,  there  sometimes  appears  to 
be  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  PORT  OP 
ASTORIA,  OREO. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  areas  of  my  State  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  to  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  [Mr.  Morse], 
and  also  to  all  other  Members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  in  Congress,  is  the 
historic  px)rt  of  Astoria,  Oreg.  Unem- 
ployment is  high.  The  prospects  for  re- 
establishing employment  there  are  rath- 
er vague  at  this  time. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Longshore  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Port  of  Astoria,  which  bears  decided- 
ly on  that  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  Longshoremen's 
AND  Warehousemen's  Union. 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  April  15. 1962. 

Hon.  Ma  URINE  NEtrBERCER, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madam  Neuberger:  We  read  with 
deep  Interest  the  March  Issue  of  your  news- 
letter, Washington  Calling,  In  which  you 
quote  a  New  York  Times  Item  to  the  effect 
that:  "Vancouver.  British  Columbia.  Is  set- 
ting the  record  as  the  best  harbor  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,"  and  "grain  for 
Communist  China  Is  now  putting  It  over  the 
top." 

This  Information  Is  substantiated  by  an 
article  In  our  own  Dispatcher  which  reported 
that  In  the  month  of  February,  during  a 
single  week,  41  ships  were  berthed  at  Van- 
couver, many  of  them  loading  grain  for 
China.  If  Vancouver  is  setting  a  record  as 
the  busiest  harbor  on  the  west  coast,  then 
our  port  of  Astoria  Is  setting  a  record  as  the 
slowest  port.  During  the  week  In  question, 
we  had  only  one  ship,  and  only  five  ships 
during  the  entire  month. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  shipping  and  re- 
sultant lack  of  Bhoreslde  employment  here, 
our  local  several  months  ago  set  up  a  com- 
mittee for  the  welfare  of  the  port  of  Astoria. 
We  are  attaching  a  report  prepared  by  that 
committee,  under  the  direction  of  our  local's 
researcher.  Jim  Rlggs. 

You  will  note  on  page  3  of  the  report  that 
longshorlng  (our  own  members,  and  the  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  others  who  were  given 
work  out  of  our  hall)  brought  a  $1,130.- 
451.48  payroll  to  Clatsop  County  last  year. 
This  Is  a  considerable  siun  In  an  area  with 
such  a  small  population.  However,  this  year 
the  cargo  decline  over  our  piers  has  brought 
maritime  commerce  virtually  to  a  standstill. 

The  report,  on  pages  7,  8.  and  9  discusses 
the  reasons  for  this  decline,  and  you  will 
note  that  we  mention  the  embargo  against 
China  trade  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
downward  trend  which  started  some  time 
ago.  Our  union,  as  you  probably  know,  is  on 
record  for  a  resumplton  of  this  trade. 


We  were  impressed  with  one  of  the 
speeches  you  made  when  you  were  campaign- 
ing for  the  Senate,  In  which  you  indicated 
that  peace  In  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  pros- 
perity for  our  west  coast  ports,  might  have 
some  connection  with  resuming  speaking 
and  trading  relations  with  the  Chinese.  As 
we  recaU,  what  you  said  was  that  we  should 
"never  underestimate  the  Chlnsse,  never 
forget  that  they  Invented  g\m  powder,"  and 
that  to  realistically  talk  about  a  nuclear  test 
ban,  was  to  admit  the  Chinese  to  that  dis- 
cussion, as  they  might  soon  have  the  bomb. 

The  ILWU  is  not  alone  In  wlahlng  to  trade 
with  the  700  million  Chinese.  We  under- 
stand that  Western  Wheat  Associates,  a 
group  of  wheat  growers  and  handlers,  re- 
cently had  a  trade  mission  In  the  Orient, 
and  that  they  were  approcMShed  by  people 
from  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain  wanting 
to  buy  American  wheat.  More  recently,  the 
International  Trading  Corp.  of  Seattle 
applied  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
according  to  news  reports,  for  a  license  to 
ship  $400  million  worth  of  wheat  and  barley 
to  China  and  North  Korea.  The  request  re- 
portedly was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Chinese  Government  had  not  applied  to 
our  Government  directly  to  buy  wheat. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  something  moving  In 
this  direction,  we  believe.  It  has  not  been 
possible  for  some  weeks  for  us  to  get  In  touch 
with  certain  wheat  men  and  traders  who  are 
reported  by  their  offices  ta  be  "out  of  town" 
In  connection  with  Par  Eastern  market  out- 
lets. 

In  any  event,  we  are  wondering  If  now 
might  not  be  the  time  for  a  crusader  of 
humanity  and  courage  like  yourself  to  re- 
open the  question  of  trading  with  China. 
To  iXB.  as  longshoremen.  It  seems  a  bit  stiff- 
necked  and  un-Chrlstlan  for  our  Government 
to  withhold  wheat  and  other  food  which  we 
have  in  surplus  from  the  Chinese,  who  are 
said  to  be  starving.  Why  should  they  have 
to  ask?     Why  shouldn't  we  offer? 

We  remember  when  you  went  to  bat  for 
people  of  low  Income  and  their  right  to  have 
a  spread  for  their  bread  which  they  did  not 
have  to  "color"  and  still  have  In  our  files 
a  picture  of  you  In  an  apron  mixing  oleomar- 
garine before  the  astonished  male  solons  in 
Salem. 

Maybe  you.  as  a  woman,  could  frame  an 
equally  effective  argument  on  the  subject 
of  sending  food  to  China.  Be  that  as  It  may, 
we  would  very  much  Uke  to  have  your  think- 
ing on  this  vital  question. 

In  addition,  we  want  to  consult  you  about 
another  aspect  of  our  problem  In  trying  to 
secure  work  over  our  piers.  The  condition 
of  the  port  terminals  Is  discussed  at  some 
length  on  page  8  of  the  attached  report.  At 
present,  they  are  In  such  a  state  of  disrepair 
and  so  lacking  In  up-to-date  unloading  and 
loading  facilities,  that  they  are  not  competi- 
tive with  uprlver  ports.  In  fact,  they  are 
not  In  shape  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
type  crane  needed  to  unload  steel  for  use  In 
the  building  of  the  Interstate  bridge.  If 
they  could  be  repaired  and  modernized  they 
would  be  able  to  secure  a  share  of  the  cargo 
coming  over  the  bar.  We  have  discussed  the 
possibilities  and  potentials  here  with  persons 
closely  connected  with  shipping  In  several 
uprlver  ports.  Including  management  In  the 
busy  port  of  Longvlew.  We  were  pleased 
that  these  people  took  a  broad  view  of  the 
subject,  stating  that  to  attract  more  cargo 
to  our  port  would  not  Infringe  on  their  own 
trade,  as  the  more  ships  that  come  Into  the 
Columbia,  the  more  btisiness  there  would 
be  for  all. 

A  committee  from  the  district  council  of 
our  union,  Including  Jim  Rlggs  of  our  local 
here,  recently  met  with  Governor  Hatfield's 
director  of  State  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, Sam  Malllcoat.  to  ascertain  If  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  our  port  could  be  se- 
cured   through    ARA.     We    understand    the 
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Axtorl*  are*  haa  qualUtod  u  an  "economi- 
cally dlatreaMd  araa"  for  help.     HowvTer.  to 
our  (Uaappolntmant,  Mr.  Malllcoat  took  th« 
position  that    tha  FadanU  Aroa  Redavelop- 
ment    Administration    has    no    funds    that 
could  be  applied  for  to  aid  ports.     We  had 
hoped    that    the    reference    to    "community 
facilities"  in  the  law  might  corer  the  situa- 
tion here:  and  we  atUl  fall  to  see  why  It  does 
not.      Mr.   liallicoat   did   make   mention    of 
some  bill  or  administrative  order  nvw  before 
President    Kennedy,     which     if     passed     or 
signed,  would  proTlde  funds  which  our  port 
termlnsla  might  be  In  a  position  to  get     We 
do  not  know  the  name  of  this  measure,  nor 
hare  the  names  of  its  backers. 

Natorally.  we  are  rery  much  Interested 
We  are  requesting  all  the  assistance  you  can 
give  us  In  finding  out  more  about  the  mat- 
ter and  we  urge  you  to  press  for  such  legis- 
lation. If  It  has  reached  bill  stage,  and  If  It 
has  not,  we  ask  your  help  in  getting  such  a 
measure  drsfted. 

Ton  will  note  In  our  report,  that  the  labor 
force  In  Clatsop  County  has  declined  from 
13.000  persons  In  19M  to  9,000  persons  this 
year,  and  that  it  la  subject  to  further  de- 
cline. Federal  help  In  repairing  our  docks 
(and  perhaps  In  securing  allocation  of  some 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cargoes  i 
would  stimulate  business  In  this  gravely  de- 
pressed area:  and  give  some  hope  to  our 
youngsters  who  are  graduating  this  June 
from  the  local  high  school  and  from  our 
brandnew  Community  College.  The  way 
things  are,  they  face  a  bleak  future,  and  we, 
their  parents,  are  living  a  bleak  present. 

With  appreciation  of  the  warm  awareness 
of  human  beings  which  has  characterized 
your  work  In  Washington  and  that  of  the 
late  Senator,  Dick  Neuberger,  we  close  by  as- 
suring you  of  our  support. 
Sincerely. 

Lovis  LcBuANir. 

Chairman 


May  9 


TOBACCO  IN  THE  POOD-POR-PEACE 
PROGRAM 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  received  a  routine  press  re- 
lease from  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture. No  doubt,  all  Senators  have  re- 
ceived copies  of  It.  Since  It  concerns  two 
subjects  with  wlilch  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned and  in  which  I  have  more  than  a 


passing  Interj-st,  I  read  the  release  with 
unusual  diligence.  The  two  subjects 
with  which  It  deals  in  one  brief  Item  are 
tobacco  and  food  for  peace.  I  wonder  If 
there  is  any  connection.  Perhaps  other 
Senators  wert;  as  amazed  at  the  release 
as  I  wa.s. 

There  must  be  .some  explanation  for 
our  Govemmer.fs  financing  a  $3.3  mil- 
lion program  for  the  purcliase  of  tobacco 
for  Indonesia.  Here  we  have  another 
example  of  tlie  Government  classifying 
tobacco,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  biuslc  crop, 
while  another  agency,  namely,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  shows  that  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  tiie  weed  contaliL.s  carcino- 
genic agents.  In  fact.  Dr.  Endicou.  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Institutt'. 
speaking  on  a  television  program  on  May 
6,  to  which  I  h.aened.  said ; 

We  can  do  k  ng(-r  dtan^lss  .r  treat  lightly 
the  connection  bt-tween  cigarett*?  smoKinn 
lUiU    disease. 

In  addition  I  have  been  invostiRatinR 
the  wonderful  work  of  the  food-for- 
peace  pi-Oi,'rani,  in  fact,  I  am  now  pre- 
paring some  detailed  remark.-?  which  I 
hope  to  present  to  the  Senate  sometime 
next  week  about  the  success  of  this  great 
people -to -people  program  in  counlrle.s 
throughout  the  world,  where  we  are  u.s- 
in^'  our  surpluses  to  aid  m  our  con.sidera- 
tion  for  hungry  people 

The  pre.s.s  relea.se  Informed  me  of 
.somelhinK  I  did  not  know  F^'idently. 
tobacco  Is  In  surplus:  therefore,  it  nts 
into  the  food-for-peace  program.  But 
It  hurts  my  .sensibility  to  defend  u  pru- 
^'ram — that  is,  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram— which  equates  tobacco  as  a  food 
Is  the  program  food  for  peace  or  tobacco 
for  peace  pipes?  How  will  the  tobacco 
program  help  Indonesia'  Or  Is  It  really 
a  program  to  help  the  tobacco  farmers  of 
the  United  States? 

The  release  of  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture,  diited   Washington,   May  4 
1962.  reads 

The  US    Department  of  Agrlcultore   today 
announced   Issuance   of   an   authorisation    U> 


Indonesia  to  finance  the  purchase  of  up  to 
•3  J  million  worth  of  tobacco  from  VA.  sup- 
pliers under  the  generaJ  food- for -pe^cc  pro- 

Kr.mi 

The  release  cites  some  of  the  public 
laws  under  which  this  actkm  will  be 
taken.  It  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
about  2,000  metric  tons  of  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  from  a  crop  year  prior  to 
1962.  That  indicates  that  it  Is  surplus. 
If  It  Ls  in  surplus,  no  doubt  it  has  been 
in  storage;  and  no  doubt  the  tsjcpayers 
l^..ivr  b«'fn  paying  for  that  storage. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  MORE  POWER 
i-T)R  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MORE 
MONEY  TO  BE  SPENT  UNDEK 
IHE    PRESIDENT'S  DIRECTION 

Mr    CURTIS      Mr    President,  seldom 

a  day  yoes  by  but  that  our  thoughtful 
citizens  express  concern  over  the  demand 
for  more  power  for  the  President  and 
more  money  to  be  spent  under  the  Presi- 
dent s  direction. 

The  Congress  convened  on  January  10. 
A.s  of  April  30,  1962,  which  was  110  days 
later,  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States 
had  made  62  demands  of  the  Congress 
for  more  spending  and  25  demands  of 
Uif  Congress  for  more  power. 

Mr  President,  for  the  Executive  to  de- 
mand more  power  and  more  money  as 
a  solution  to  all  problems  is  an  old  and 
dot>mw1  scheme  The  leaders  of  govem- 
menUs  which  no  longer  exist  made  such 
demands  It  is  a  reactionary  and  de- 
structive trend  in  government. 

Periodically  in  the  future  I  expect  to 
bring  these  figures  up  to  date  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  placed  in  the  Recokd  at  this  point  a 
tabulation  .supporting  my  statement  that 
by  the  end  of  April  the  President  had  in 
1962  made  62  requests  for  more  spend- 
ing and  25  requests  for  more  power. 

Tliere  bemg  no  objecUon,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 


Bi^  Drolhi-r  Goifrnrvenl      Ktnm  !y  Ji  ■nanU  rnurf  pouir  and  inorr  »ionr>j      I/,- 


rf'/lifxtx 


J.IM  ARY 


More  '■iM-mling 


IM3 


.Number  of  days 


J»a     10  I  l«t  lay 

11  I  i  ilsy  later   suic  o/ ths  L  nfcm  in«a«c««/."III"" 
IS  I  7  (isyi  kiter 

2a   do 

»  '  .'S  tays  ktiT 

31      I  dmy  hUT IlI-limj'."."I."IIII] 

Totiil  requGsti  La  Jiuiuary . 


Alorv  power 


SutTitwT  ol  Amy 


l« 'isv 

1   lay  hUT  <.»uue  ol  ilu-  I  nion  rD«Befi«)' 
7   !»>»  kUT      " 

1?  Uv^  )mut _ 

1  day  fciter 


Total  r'''iU<'sL>  In  lAUimty. 


VflllifwT  of 

n  rjurstj 


1 

S 

13 


T..tal 


0 

e 

9 

10 

1.' 

13 


|p"K«kl'.\HY 


K.h 


1 

7 
13 

19 

a) 

» 


1  lay  laUr.. 
i  'l;»y^  laU-r. 

2  days  later 
8  days  later. 

lo 

1  day  IntfT  . 
'5  days  later. 
I  days  \ikUat 


Total  rtiuesta  in  FcNniary 

Grand  total  as  of  KeNniary  28. 


12 


34 
36 

30  I  Feb.    I» 

r 

.w 

4U 
11 

«0 


l»dayi  later 

1 

1 

13 

ToU!  refi'ir-.vt.i  In  F.  Nni.-ur 

1 

Qraad  total  m  of  Kel.niary  » 

13 
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MARCU 


Morf  sjiendlnf 

Number  of  dayi 

Mar      « 

5  d»v»  latr.-  . 
7  day  lat^r... 

12 

13 

1  day  UUt 

1.^ 

2  dii\*  liit«T  .. 
4  .l.ivr<lnt«T... 

19 

'-.'>■ 

7  illi\  .^  laUr .    . 

j> 

J  .l.>-  l;J.r- 

Tut.il  n.iW  -t.-  Ji  M.J-:  li  

t'lraiid  total  a.<s  )f  Xf ur'li  SI 


Number  of 
requesLa 


Total 


More  -power 


1963 


41 

43 
44 

4« 
4U 

6(1 
51 


Mur,  2S 


Noniber  of  days 


3f.  (liys  l;it<T. 


11 


11 

:.i 


■J'J  \  1  day  laUT. 

Total  requests  in  March 

nr;ijijl  totiil  a.sof  Marih  31. 


Numb*  of 
requests 


ToUil 


1« 
22 


22 


Af'UIL 


Apr      3 

S 

1(1 
IV 


C  daj  s  \uUt. 
2  0.^\-  |.4ii  r. 


5  d.tV  >  i.il<T........„^.... 

9  days  lut«T 

'J  uLo]  rrijlij  >l.s    li.\l>fll 

lif  ji.  I  lot..:  .I.V    if  K\iiu  31). 


1 

„ 

«! 

61 

.K\<T 

6 

1 

rn 

11  : 

^» 

11 

1 

62 

1       

s  '!:ly^  L.ttr-  .  .    

fi  (lavs  latJT- 

T'   '  I  d;i>s  hit.r 

Totiil  requests  in  .^jiril 

CJrrind  ti)t.il  as  of  April  30. 


23 
24 

as 


HOMECOMING  OP  THOMAS  HART 
BENTON 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  an  early  hour  en  Saturday.  May 
12.  a  special  train  will  leave  Kansas  City 
bound  for  Neosho,  M<i.  Even  though 
fonner  President  Harr.v  S  Truman  will 
be  aboard  the  train,  another  Missourian 
will  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage.  He 
IS  the  celebrated  artist.  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  returning  to  N(^osho — his  birth- 
place— where  friends  and  admirers  from 
all  over  the  country  will  celebrate  his 
homecoming  Missouri  is  proud  of  Tom 
Benton,  and  the  citizens  of  Neosho  are 
determined  that  the  entire  world  shall 
take  note  of  one  of  Anierica's  most  dy- 
namic artists. 

Tom  Benton  was  bom  in  Neoslio  on 
April  15.  1889.  He  was  the  son  of  a  U.S. 
Congressman  and  grardnephew  of  the 
famous  f^rst  U.S.  Senator  from  Missouri. 
who.se  name  he  bears.  He  was  first  in- 
troduced to  formal  art  in  Washington 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Galley  and  had  his  earliest 
arti.stic  training  at  Wes'^em  High  School 
in  Georgetown. 

Thomas  Hart  Bentor.  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  as  a  Ciirtoonist  for  the 
Joplin  American  in  1906.  Later  he 
studied  art  in  Chicago  and  for  3  years 
in  Paris.  Finally,  after  a  20-year  career 
in  New  York  and  extensive  traveling,  the 
native  Mis.sourian  came  home  in  1935  to 
take  up  duties  as  director  of  the  division 
of  painting  ol  the  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute 

This  Missourian  beiru  honored  by  his 
hometown  of  Neosho  hf^s  been  acknowl- 
edgod  by  some  as  the  most  important 
mural  painter  of  his  time.  His  murals, 
presenting  a  comprehensive  pictorial 
."^tory  of  contemporary  U.S.  life,  su-e  per- 
haps conspicuous  for  tlieir  rich  sensual 
and  lifelike  quality. 

In  1931  Benton  was  commissioned  to 
interpret  contemporarj  Americana  on 
the  walls  of  the  New  S-chool  for  Social 
Research  In  New  York.    This  panoramic 


presentation  of  life  in  the  United  States 
was  followed  by  subsequent  offers  to  do 
murals  for  the  Whitney  Museum  library 
and   the    250-foot-long    exhibit    of   the 
State  of  Indiana  at  Chicago's  Century  of 
Progress  Pair  in  1933.    Later.  Benton  did 
the  famous  mural  for  the  walls  of  the 
Missouri    statehouse,    again    displaying 
the  controversial  originality  for  which 
he  is  so  well  remembered  today.    These 
achievements  were  followed  by  numerous 
other  mural  decorations,  including  those 
for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art.  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum  in  New  York,  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  San  FTancisco, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.    Last  year  the  unveiling  of  Benton's 
mural.  "Independence  and  the  Opening 
of  the  West,"  was  the  high  point  in  the 
dedication    of    the    Harry    S    Truman 
Library  Institute.     This  is  a  19-  by  32- 
foot  panorama,  which  Benton  spent  3 
years  creating  and  for  which  he  had  been 
commissioned   by   the   Truman   Library 
and  the  Edwin  Austin  Abbey  Memorial 
Trust  Fund  for  Mural  Painting,  admin- 
istered   by    the    National    Academy    of 
Design. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  American  art  for  a 
good  number  of  his  73  years.  As  he  has 
put  it,  his  efforts  have  been  aimed  at  "re- 
leasing American  art  from  its  subservi- 
ence to  borrowed  forms."  There  is  much 
to  be  learned  and  gained  from  the  life  of 
such  a  man.  Or,  as  one  writer  expressed 
it  so  eloquently,  a  number  of  years  ago: 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  Ls  more  than  a 
painter;  he  Is  an  American  phenomenon, 
combining  in  an  explosive  mixture  the  vari- 
ous offlces  of  social  historian,  anthropologist, 
cultural  Irritant,  and  vivid  exponent  of  the 
American  civilization. 


PUBLIC   HEARINGS   FOR   FREEDOM 
ACADEMY  BILL 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Gallup  Poll  made  a  survey  among  the 


American  people  to  determine  what  the 
reaction  would  be  to  establishment  of  a 
Freedom  Academy  to  train  men  in  cold 
war  strategy  and  to  give  them  a  better 
understanding  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  political  warfare  methods. 

The  response  was  a  strong  69  percent 
in  favor  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill 
which  I  discussed  in  the  Senate  last  Fri- 
day, May  4,  as  shown  on  pages  7791 
through  7795  of  the  RrcoRD. 

Since  publication  of  the  Gallup  Poll 
an  additional  resp>onse  has  been  received 
in  the  form  of  editorials,  letters,  and  en- 
dorsements. I  am  happy  to  report  that 
nearly  all  of  these  reports  are  highly 
favorable  and  express  the  hope  that 
early  action  will  be  forthcoming  on  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill.  S.  822,  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Typical  of  the  response  is  an  editorial 
by  Ray  Henle.  editor  in  chief  of  Three- 
Star  Extra,  a  15-minute  news  program 
referred  to  as  "the  newspaper  of  the  air." 
presented  each  weekday  evening  on  the 
NBC  radio  network. 

Mr.  Henle  echoes  my  thoughts,  and 
I  am  sure  the  thinking  of  my  11  col- 
leagues who  are  cosponsors  of  S.  822, 
when  he  comments : 

Many  Americans  feel  that  our  very  free- 
dom may  hinge  on  our  abllltiea  to  Itnow 
the  techniques  of  the  enemy  and  to  mak.e 
use  of  nonmllitary  warfare  techniques 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Henle  adds  to  this  important  point 
another  vital  argument  when  he  urges 
that  public  hearings  be  held  not  only 
for  the  purpose  to  determine  whether 
Congress  should  act  on  this  bill  but  be- 
cause of  the  valuable  public  information 
which  would  be  gained  through  such 
hearings. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Henle  are  indic- 
ative of  a  concern  evident  throughout 
the  land  over  the  fact  that  no  hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  measure  and  none 
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Are  presently  scheduled.  It  Is  hoped 
that  before  too  many  days  pass,  this 
condition  will  be  rectified  and  that  a 
schedule  will  be  developed  so  that  this 
proposal  can  have  the  benefit  of  full 
exposure  and  discussion  through  appro- 
priate congressional  hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Henle's  editorial  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows : 

TKaxB-STAm  Ext«a  Borros's  Notkbook, 
Mat    7.    ISea 

(By  EUy  Henle) 

After  ball'  a  century  of  combating  com- 
munlam,  th«  ITnlted  States  atlll  baa  no  single 
Institution  wblcb  offers  a  comprebenslve 
sdueatlon  on  political  warfare.  It  Is  Just 
this  type  of  warfare  which  International 
eommunlaai  has  followed  for  40  years— con - 
qtaeet  founded  on  military  threat  but  carried 
out  by  uelnff  an  arsenal  of  nonmlUtary 
weapon*.  TbU  arsenal  Includee  subversion. 
inflUratlon,  diplomatic  blackmail,  and  Ideo* 
loffl«al  perauaelon. 

To  thwart  the  alme  of  communism— or  any 
other  alien  "lem"— Senator  Kasl  Uvmvr,  of 
Couth  Dakota,  snd  several  other  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  polltleal  aisle  have 
called  for  the  sstabllshment  of  a  Freedom 
Aeademy.  It  would  be  an  cdueational  in* 
stltutlon,  devoted  solely  to  teaching  the  tech- 
nlqtM*  of  potttleal  warfare  and  how  to 
counter  sot  taem. 

The  Freedom  Academy  would  ssssmble  a 
faettlty  eonposed  of  the  free  world's  ableet 
authorltlee  on  the  many  sepecte  of  nonmili* 
t«ry  oonquost.  Rueela  ha«  been  oper sting 
an  extensive  network  of  polltteal  warfare 
training  sehools  for  many  years— at  Moscow, 
Lonlngnid,  Frsgve,  sad  In  other  places. 
These  sehoole  have  turned  out  epeelallete  In 
the  art  of  sohlovlng  Oommunlst  expsnelon 
by  nonmlUtary  means.  The  freedom  Aosd* 
tmy  would  turn  out  spedallets  who  would 
recognise  the  threats— who  would  be  sbl*  to 
take  eounteraetlon. 

Many  Americans  feel  that  our  very  free- 
dom may  hinge  on  our  abilities  to  know  the 
techniques  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  use 
of  nonmlUtary  warfare  techniques  ourselves 

Perhaps  much  valuable  information  would 
be  gained  it  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  where  the  Mundt  bill 
presently  Is  resting,  were  to  conduct  public 
hearings  to  determine  whether  Congress 
should  proceed. 


SENIOR  MICHIGAN  CITIZEN  MAKES 
GOOD  IN  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  a  few  days 
ago  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
apparent  difficulties  encountered  by  a 
lady  of  mature  years  who  had  joined  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  am  glad  to  brag  about 
Michigan  in  any  competition,  with  Texas, 
or  elsewhere,  and  this  is  a  very  special 
and  prldeful  boast.  I  submit  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record  an  in- 
spiring story  from  the  Michigan  Educa- 
tion Journal  of  May  1,  1962,  entitled  T 
Joined  the  Peace  Corps." 

This  article  presents  the  case  of  a  55- 
year-old  former  Michigan  teacher  who 
successfully  met  the  Peace  Corps  train- 
ing program  and  is  now  serving  on  the 
West  Indies  island  of  St.  Lucia. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  American  Negro 
who.  with  determination  and  persever- 
ance, obtained  her  master's  degree  and 
became  a  $7.500-a-year  teacher  in  our 
Michigan  public  schools.    Now  she  is  de- 


voting her  energies  to  service  to  others. 
It  is  a  story  to  make  us  all  proud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I    JoiNiD    THE    PiAca    Corps — MLaock    Sktpp, 

PoRMEx  Michigan  TcACHn,  Servcs  in  thx 

West  Indies 

A  series  of  adverse  incident*  served  as 
Btepplngstones  to  success  for  Madge  Shlpp, 
55-year-old  former  Michigan  teacher  ( Ink- 
8ter.  Detroit,  and  Oak  Park). 

Exhibiting  a  woman's  unique  brand  of 
courage  and  persistence,  she  took  18  years  to 
earn  a  master's  degree  After  receiving  her 
advanced  degree,  she  left  her  $7,000-a-year 
■choolteachlng  job  to  serve  In  the  Peace 
Corps  for  expenses  and  §75  per  month  be- 
cause, she  said,  "I  want  to  be  of  some  service 
to  others  '  , 

TXACMBS    IM    THE    WEST    IMDISS 

Pur  mors  than  0  months,  she  has  been  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  In  St  Lucta.  the  West 
Indies  She  loves  It  She  puts  It  thU  wsy 
'The  Peace  Corps  hss  given  ms  ths  oppor- 
tunity to  do  everything  that  I  had  hoped 
to  do,  for  ths  mere  pleasure  I  get  from  doing 
It  I  sm  thoroughly  hsppy  and  convinced 
that  It  Is  mors  blessed  u>  give  than  U)  rs- 
celvs.'  " 

Although  frlsnds  and  rslatlvse  told  Miss 
fthtpp  shs  was  making  a  gravs  mlsMks,  she 
manned  her  own  guns  and  joined  up  The 
farmer  Oak  Psrk  uacher  sailed  through  the 
Peacs  Corps'  tnlensivs  training  progrsm  In- 
cluding the  physical  condltUmIng  phase. 
With  flying  colors  She  said  she  hsdn't  par- 
ticipated in  an  athletic  activity  In  mors  than 
30  years,  but  she  to<;k  part  In  every  phase  of 
the  project's  training 

•  )  intent  was  Miss  Shlpp  to  serve  others 
that  shs  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  (over- 
s'as,  Psttcs  Corps  or  no  Peace  Cf>rps  "If  I 
sm  rejected  by  ths  Peace  Corps.  I  will  not 
give  up,"  she  asserted  "1  will  buy  s  one- 
way ticket  to  Liberia  or  some  other  place 
where  I  feel  I  sm  needed  and  say  to  them 
on  my  arrival  'Here  I  am— what  can  I  do 
to  help  you?'  " 

Miss  Shlpp  an  Easurn  Michigan  Unlvsr- 
(ity  graduate.  Is  doing  In-servlcs  teacher 
training  on  the  green  little  Island  snugly  set 
in  the  windward  group  of  the  Caribbean, 
where  less  than  25  of  500  elementary  teach- 
ers have  attended  secondary  school  Most 
teachers  there  have  been  recruited  from  ele- 
mentary schools 

Mlsa  Shlpp  along  with  six  other  Peace 
Cjrps  volunteer  teachers  are  helping  to  up- 
grade the  general  education  level  of  the 
island's  classrot^m  teachers  and  Introducing 
helpful  methods  and  techniques  for  more 
effective  teaching  of  the  more  than  20.000 
children 

In  addition  to  formal  supervision,  this 
energetic  educator  Is  teaching  adult  classes 
at  night,  and  reports  there  are  more  adults 
who  want  to  learn  than  can  be  accc^mmo- 
dated  by  the  adult  education  department. 
•  My  only  problem,"  she  said.  "Is  that  the 
wurlclng  days  are  too  short   " 

Miss  Shlpp  lcnow.s  what  It  Is  to  learn  as  an 
adult  —she  was  30  years  old  when  she 
flnlshed  high  school  In  1B33  As  a  child 
she  left  school  In  the  10th  grade  due  to  her 
mother's  illness  She  returned  when  she 
was   27. 

At  Eastern  Michigan  University  she  worked 
as  a  domestic  3  years  to  pay  her  tuition  ex- 
penses. She  began  her  graduate  study  at 
Detrnli's  Wayne  State  University  In  1943,  and 
had  to  drop  out  at  the  completion  of  18 
hours.  She  returned  in  1957  to  continue, 
only  to  find  that  she  had  to  start  from  scratch 
since  her  previous  credits  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted Once  more  her  determination  came 
to  the  fore,  and  she  started  all  over.  She 
was  awarded  her  master's  degree  from  Wayne 
In  June  of  1960. 


The  veteran  Mississippi -born  educator  has 
traveled  extensively,  using  her  sununers  for 
broadening  her  background.  She  has  toured 
England,  Prance.  Holland.  Germany,  Bel- 
glum.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  She 
has  vacationed  In  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America 

In  demand  as  a  speaker  for  women's  or- 
ganizations, she  has  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  St  Lucia  Women's  Aaaocla- 
tlon.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Mary,  a  Catholic  group  promoting  spiritual 
understanding  through  love  of  Ood  and  of 
one's  neighbor  She  Is  a  life  member  of  the 
Michigan  Education  Association. 

nation's     51ST    STATE? 

The  Isle  of  enchantment — as  St.  Lucia  is 
called  —has  been  so  impressed  by  Miss  Shlpp 
and  the  14  other  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  that 
many  citizens  are  quoted  as  saying,  "Ths 
United  sutes  should  adopt  St.  Lucia  as  the 
51st  SUte  " 

Scheduled  for  3  years  on  the  Island,  Miss 
Shlpp  summed  up  her  responsibilities  as 
follows  "I  will  contlnus  to  do  my  part  to 
be  successful  In  my  assignment;  the  time 
just  seems  tix)  short  ' 


THE    STEEL    PRICC    COIfTROVIRSY 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  X  b«U«Vf 
that  the  preclptt*t«  actions  of  th«  Prasl- 
d<^t  and  the  executive  branch  foUowlnf 
the  decision  of  the  st««i  Industry  to  ntlM 
lU  prices  last  month  will  tw  f«lt  for 
months  and  years  to  come.  While  thgr* 
rnay  be  citizens  who  applauded  th*  Chlgf 
Executive's  pressure  tactics,  oihgr  Amgr- 
icaru  more  analytical  and  more  awftre  of 
the  encroachment  and  the  InvMlon  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  our  ererytUy 
life  have  uttered  a  vehement  proteet. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  ttie 
Baltimore  Sun,  a  Baltlmoreftn.  John 
Redwood,  Jr.,  wrote  that  after  40  years 
as  a  registered  Democrat  he  hae  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
Party.  I  believe  the  reasons  which  he 
gives  for  this  action  are  of  Intereat  not 
only  In  a  political  but  in  a  phlloeophical 
sense.  I  ask  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Sia  What  a  sorry  spectacle  It  was  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  stood  up 
In  his  press  conference  last  Wednesday  and 
In  a  tirade  of  intemperate  language  lU  be- 
fitting the  dignity  of  his  office  undertook  to 
excoriate  the  leaders  of  one  Industry  and  in 
particular  those  of  one  company  because 
In  the  exerclfe  of  their  best  business  judg- 
ment they  had  announced  a  small  Increase 
In  the  price  of  steel,  only  a  modicum  of 
what  those  men  felt  was  necessary  to  re- 
establish a  fair  margin  of  profit,  which  had 
already  been  cqueeEed  to  a  minimum  by  the 
Inflationary  policies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Possibly  the  steel  men  made  an  lU-tlmed 
move,  possibly  the  economics  of  the  factors 
of  supply  and  demand  In  the  Industry  might 
have  proved  their  Judgment  to  have  been 
mistaken  but  that  Is  not  the  Issue    •    •    • 

Mr  Kennedy  Is  now  revealed  In  his 
true  colors  with  all  the  ruthlessness  that  he 
and  his  clan  possess  but  which  for  more  than 
a  year  has  been  hidden  under  the  cloak  of 
beguiling  charm  and  a  show  of  concern  for 
business  profits 

The  tragic  Implications  are  apparently 
realized  by  few  people.  If  one  can  Judge  by 
the  exultations  on  all  sides,  proclaiming  the 
Kennedy  triumph  over  big  business. 
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When  the  Federal  Oovernment  assumes  to 
dictate,  as  it  has  Just  done,  what  Is  the 
right  price  for  a  commodity,  it  has  become 
far  later  than  we  think  and  we  have  been 
ciUTled  Ifix  down  the  i£st  stretches  of  the 
road  to  complete  state  socialism.  The  worst 
(if  the  whole  process  is  that  with  a  few 
l.volaud  exceptions  tin;  American  people 
don't  know  what  has  tieen  done  to  them. 
Ill  the  dramatic  cxhlbl.lon  of  Presidential 
r.ige  and  fury,  abetted  by  the  wire  pvUUng 
of  other  governmental  oBiclals  and  agencies, 
we  have  been  fooled  by  the  horsewhipping  of 
business  leaders  of  InteiTity  and  honest  In- 
tent Into  a  blind  aoquliiscence  to  and  even 
praise  of  the  mailed  fist  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

After  40  years  as  a.  registered  Demo- 
crat I  have  found  myself  unable  to  carry 
that  label  any  longer  and  In  the  recent  new 
registration  enrolled  as  a  Republican,  How 
I  would  like  to  see  th^  rise  of  a  national 
leader  of  that  party  whc  would  tear  the  veil 
away  and  expose  to  the  i;ace  of  the  American 
public  the  true  picture  of  what  has  been 
perpetrated  upon  them  l>y  the  Roosevelt,  the 
Truman,  and  now  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tions. Wake  up,  America,  before  It  is  Ux; 
Ute. 

JoMW  HRDwooe,  Jr. 

Baltxuobs,  April  It. 


7RYZNOPAN-ARKAN6A8  PROJECT 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  within 
a  few  weeks  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  stArt  final  debate  on.  before  sending 
It  to  the  Senate,  legislation  very  vital 
to  the  State  of  Colorado,  Z  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  the  proposed  Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas  project  that  will  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Hcnise  In  early  June, 

Within  the  past  weirk  there  hare  been 
published  In  the  Record  objections  to 
this  project  from  isoluted  pockete  of  op- 
position.  These  objections,  while  no 
doubt  sincere,  represent  the  beliefs  of  a 
very  mall,  yet  vocal,  segment  of  Colo- 
rado's population. 

Foremost  among  the  objectiotu 
brought  forth,  In  opposition  to  the  Fry- 
ing pan -Arkansas  project.  Is  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  particular  project  will 
work  great  hardship  on  the  western  slope 
of  Colorado.  It  has  been  implied  that 
the  project  is  to  the  complete  disadvan- 
tage of  the  western  slope  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  eastern  slope. 

Ju.st  recently.  It  has  been  reported  by 
Mr.  John  Barnard,  St.,  general  counsel 
of  the  Colorado  River  Water  Conserva- 
tion District,  that  the  benefits  from  the 
construction  of  the  Pryingpan-Arkansas 
project  will  be  equally  beneficial  to  the 
western  slope  as  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
our  State.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  years  of 
counsel  and  engineering  surveys  that 
Mr.  Barnard  makes  this  statement. 

This  bill  has  now.  and  has  had  almost 
from  its  inception,  the  full  support  of  the 
entire  congressional  delegation  from 
Colorado.  In  addition,  it  is  of  enough 
import  to  cause  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  to  band  together  in  massive 
support  of  this  project,  so  vital  to  the 
economy  and  future  growth  of  both  the 
western  and  eastern  sloF>es  of  the  State. 
I  contend  that  any  project  so  whole- 
heartedly endorsed,  on  a  completely 
nonpartisan  basis,  must  have  merit  and 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  area  in- 
volved. 

On  Saturday.  May  5,  there  appeared 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  highly  re- 
spected   Rocky    Mountain    News,    pub- 


lished in  Denver,  Colo.,  an  editorial  based 
on  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Barnard. 
This  editorial  briefly  but  masterfully  out- 
lines the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the 
western  slope  as  well  as  those  benefits 
that  will  be  received  by  the  water-starved 
eastern  section  of  Colorado.  It  is  an 
outstanding  answer  to  this  unjustified 
objection  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
isolated  opposition  groups  within  our 
State. 

Mr.  Barnard's  statement  and  this  edi- 
torial present,  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  this  situ- 
ation, and  clearly  outline  the  course  of 
action  this  Congress  should  follow  by 
passing  favorably  on  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  this 
point,  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Both   SLorzs   BENcrrr 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  Is  gratified  by 
the  remarks  of  John  Barnard,  Br.,  general 
counsel  of  the  Colorado  River  Water  Con- 
servation District,  that  the  benefits  from 
ronstructton  of  ths  vast  Pryingpan-Arkansas 
project  will  be  as  bcneflctftl  to  the  western 
slope  as  to  the  eastern  slope, 

Barnard,  a  dedicated  western  eloper,  de- 
cries an  impression  that  the  project  would 
benefit  most  the  eastern  slope  mountain 
cities  and  the  Arkansas  Valley, 

If  such  an  impression  sxlsts,  the  News 
hurries  to  correct  It.  From  the  outset  of 
Investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  News .  has  printed  reams  of  copy 
pointing  out  that  the  project  Is  a  Colorado 
project,  equally  favorable  tat  both  slopes. 

By  nature  the  dranuitlc  transmountaln  di- 
version of  water  from  the  western  slope  to 
the  thirsty  Arkansas  Valley  plains  has 
caught  the  public  eye. 

But  years  of  counsel  and  engineering  went 
Into  the  description  of  the  project — aseur- 
Ing  western  elopers  that  ttie  niagniflcent 
treasury  of  science  and  sports  and  recreation 
grandeur  that  is  their  bounty  would  be 
fully  protected. 

Barnard  predicts  that,  tlirough  the  huge 
Ruedl  Reservoir  above  Basalt,  100,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  will  be  funneled  from  the  Fry- 
Ingpan  snowsheds  and  made  available — be- 
fore transmountaln  diversion — for  western 
slope  use.  including  Industrial  uses  down  the 
Colorado  River  to  Rifle's  shale  cUfls  and 
Grand  Junction's  plants. 

On  our  side  of  the  Continental  Divide 
shelf,  the  diverted  waters  will  casctule 
through  a  system  of  seven  powerplants 
providing  more  than  500  million  kilowatt- 
hours  a  year  for  Leadvllle,  Buena  Vista, 
Salida,  Otuinison.  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs, 
Rocky  Ford,  Las  Animas,  and  Lamar. 

It  wlU  divert  water  to  irrigate  280,600  acres 
of  Arkansas  Valley  land.  It  will  supply 
municipal  water  for  valley  cities. 

The  whole  picture  Is  a  glowing  one — for 
both  sides  of  the  mountains. 


BAR  MITZVAH  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, Israel,  the  land  of  the  Bible,  cele- 
brates her  14th  anniversary  as  the  land 
of  the  free. 

Although  ancient  in  years,  Israel 
reached  its  political  manhood  only  Isist 
year  when  it  celebrated  its  bar  mitzvah, 
the  time  in  Jewish  life  when  a  boy  be- 
comes a  man. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  tiny  but 
astounding    democracy    in    the   Middle 

East  during  its  formative  years  are  now 


legion.  Its  program  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  Its 
social,  economic,  and  agricultural  prog- 
ress have  won  wide  admiration  from  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Although  great  strides  have  been  made 
during  her  infancy  and  childhood, 
greater  progress  lies  ahead  during  the 
challenge  and  growing  maturity  of  man- 
hood. 

Israel's  accomplishments  diuing  her 
bar  mitzvah  year  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us.  A  brief  review  of  this 
year  of  progress  appeared  in  the  April 
27  issue  of  the  Israel  Digest,  which  is 
published  in  Jerusalem.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  excel- 
lent article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IssACL    CcLxauTES    Hem    14tm    Butmoay— A 
Bstcr  Review  or  a  Yeas  or 


On  May  9,  1M3,  the  people  of  Israel,  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  friends  of  free- 
dom eveiywhere  will  celebrate  the  14th  anni- 
versary, according  to  the  Hebrew  eslendar.  of 
the  estabttobmcnt  of  the  Btete  of  Xsrset, 

The  proclamation  of  lersel's  Independenre 
was  reed  out  In  Tel  Aviv  to  the  people's  rep- 
ressnutlves  by  Mr,  David  Ben-Ottrlon  'm 
May  14,  l»4t  (the  4th  of  lysr.  »70t,  by  the 
Hebrew  reckoning),  a  few  hours  before  the 
departure  of  the  last  British  High  Commu- 
sloner  and  the  Invasion  of  the  Infant  staM 
by  well-equipped  Armed  forces  from  Bgypt, 
Byna,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Yemen, 

Since  Israel's  defense  forces,  hastily  or- 
ganised In  the  thick  of  war,  repelled  the  con- 
certed attack  of  her  Arab  neighbors,  the 
country  has  made  notable  strides,  and  the 
14th  year  of  Independence  has  witnessed  a 
continuation  of  dynamic  progress  in  every 
sphere  of  life, 

THE    PEOPLE'S    VBEDICT 

Israel's  democra<;y  successfully  weathered 
a  difilcult  period.  A  government  crisis  at 
the  beginning  of  1961  led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet,  and 
new  elections  were  held  on  August  15.  After 
the  people  had  thus  given  its  verdict,  a  new 
Cabinet  was  approved  by  the  Knesset  on 
November  3. 

It  is  headed  by  Mr.  David  Ben-Giuion,  who 
has  been  Prime  Minister,  with  a  brief  inter- 
val, since  the  establishment  of  Israel,  and  is 
supported  by  Mapai,  the  Israel  Labor  Party, 
with  Its  affiliated  Arab  members,  the  Na- 
tlonsd  Religious  Party,  Achdut  Ha'avoda 
(Unity  of  Labor),  and  Poalel  Agudat  Israel 
(Orthodox  Workers) . 

HOUSING  THE  NEWCOME3L5 

There  was  a  considerable  Increase  in  im- 
migration during  the  year,  and  energetic 
measures  were  adopted  by  the  government 
and  the  Jewish  agency  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lems Involved.  The  Jewish  agency  increased 
its  budget,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  through 
the  Knesset,  undertook  to  pay  a  compulsory 
loan  of  I£25  million  to  help  house  the  new- 
comers. 

Israel's  new  towns,  most  of  them  in  the 
arid  Negev  area,  made  notable  progress.  Ur- 
ban centers  are  under  construction  for  the 
new  settlement  areas  of  Arad,  southeast  of 
Beersheba,  and  Besor,  In  the  western  Negev. 
A  new  tjrpe  of  town,  Ramon,  which  is  to  be 
organized  on  a  cooperative  basis,  was 
founded  in  the  Negev. 

THE    EICHMANN    TRIAL 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year 
was  the  trial  of  Adolf  Elchmann  for  his  share 
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In  the  murder  of  8  million  Jews  In  Europe. 
The  proceedings,  which  were  conducted  with 
scrupulous  fklrnees  and  objectivity  under 
the  a«archln(  scrutiny  of  world  opinion,  were 
a  strllcing  demonstration  of  the  high  stand- 
ards of  Israeli  Justice.  For  the  first  time  In 
history,  a  persecutor  of  the  Jewish  people 
was  brought  to  trial  In  a  Jewish  court. 

USAXL    AND    THX    NATION 

Israel's  policy  of  peace  met  with  growing 
understanding  At  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly, a  call  for  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  was 
widely  supported. 

Arab  spokesmen  continued,  however,  to 
naunt  their  Intention  to  attack  again  one 
day  Border  tranquillity  was  broken  from 
time  to  time,  especially  by  Syrians  In  the 
north,  but  Israel's  defense  forces  rem<ilnf<l 
a  ftrm  bulwark  of  her  security 

The  Prime  Minister's  visits  to  Ni>rth 
America.  Western  Europe,  and  Bxirma.  and 
the  FVjrelgn  Minister's  tours  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  the  Par  Bast  helr;ed 
to  cement  old  and  win  new  friendships,  as 
did  the  many  distinguished  visitors  to  Israel, 
notably  the  Premiers  of  Denmark.  Norway, 
and  Sweden 

Visits  by  3  African  presidents.  4  African 
prime  ministers,  and  cabinet  ministers  from 
18  African  states,  testified  to  the  growing 
Interest  of  the  new  countries  In  Israel  s 
social  patterns  and  economic  progress,  and 
their  desire  for  cooperation  with  her 

Israel's  position  as  an  important  center 
for  International  gatherings  received  further 
confirmation  Major  gatherings  included  the 
Pentecostal  Conference,  the  International 
Press  Institute,  and  the  International  Fiscal 
Association 

Jewish  events  Included  the  Hapoel  Infr- 
natlonal  Workers  Sports  Rally,  the  World 
Assembly  of  the  Israel  Medical  Assoclat.on. 
the  Fifth  Maccablah  and  conferences  of  the 
Hadassah  Women's  Zionist  Organization  uf 
America  and  WIZO,  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional Zionist  Organization 

ECONOMIC      PROCRISS      CONTINUES 

In  February  1962  the  Oovernment  launched 
a  plan  for  the  stabilization  '->f  the  economy . 
based  on  an  exchange  rate  of  3  Israel  jxnunds 
to  the  US   dollar 

In  1901  the  gross  national  product  gre-.v 
by  9  percent  and  gross  Investment  by  13 
Industrial  output  rose  by  15  percent,  aiid 
building  by  10  percent  The  expansion  of 
exports  continued,  the  total  being  39  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1959;  Industrial  pr-xl- 
ucts.  esjjeclally  polished  diamonds,  were  re- 
sphjnslble  for  the  .ncrease 

In  agriculture,  the  main  aim  was  confoli- 
datlon,  to  ensure  a  reasonable  income  for 
farmers,  especially  In  the  new  settlements, 
who  are  now  growing  enough  In  most 
branches  to  ■satisfy  the  needs  of  Israel's  pop- 
ulation. 

As  In  previous  years,  there  was  practically 
full  employment — even  a  .=hortage  of  skilled 
hands  in  some  trades.  In  spite  of  a  consider- 
able Increase  In  immigration  Work  was 
found  for  almost  all  the  new  Immli^rants 

Foreign  capital  Invested  In  approved  en- 
terprises was  half  as  much  again  as  In 
1960 

The  number  of  ships  In  Israel's  merchant 
fleet  went  up  by  40  percent  and  the  dead- 
weight tonnage  by  70  percent  Vessels 
ordered  will  bring  the  total  to  900.000  tons 
In  :3  years 

The  InternatUinal  airport  at  Lod  iLyddai 
Is  being  modernized  and  expanded,  and  El 
Al,  Israel's  national  airline,  has  made  nota- 
ble progress 

There  were  160.000  tourists — nearly  twice 
as  many  as  there   had   been  In   1950. 

SCIENCE    AND    Ctn.TtJ»E 

Israels  scientific  capacity  was  shown  by 
the  launching  In  July  1961  of  the  country's 


first  multistage  meteorological  rocket.  Iso- 
topes for  medical  and  Industrial  purposes  are 
produced  at  the  experimental  nuclear  re- 
search reactor  at  Nahal  Sorek.  and  a  second 
reactor,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pilot 
stage  for  an  atomic  powerplant.  Is  under 
construction 

Further  progress  was  made  In  water  de- 
salination and  the  exploitation  of  solar 
energy,  which  are  of  cardinal  Importance  for 
the  development  of  the  arid  Negev 

The  research  done  by  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity, the  Welzmann  Institute  of  Science  and 
the  Technlon.  Israel  Institute  of  Technology, 
won  International  recognition,  and  consider- 
able ^ants  were  received  from  foreign, 
especially  American  Institutions,  to  enable 
Israels  scientists  to  play  their  part  In  extend- 
ing  the   scope   of  human   knowledge 

Education,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
universities,  continued  to  expand.  Over  80 
percent  of  pupils  completing  compulsory 
education  at  the  age  of  14  go  on  to  s<5me 
type  of  postprimary  schooling 

The  three  established  major  drama  com- 
panies were  Joined  by  the  Haifa  Municipal 
Theater,  the  first  of  Its  kind 

Generous  donations  of  plaster  orljflnals  of 
the  works  of  Jacques  Upchltz  and  the  late 
Jacob  Epstein  t<3gether  with  Mr  Billy  Rose  s 
mtxlern  sculpture  collection,  bid  fair  to  make 
Jerusalem  an  important  world  center  of 
.sculpture 

Israel  .s  first  music  festival  featured  a 
trilaxy  of  f.imous  artists,  headed  by  Pablo 
Casals  NfJted  home  and  f'>retgn  choirs  sang 
at  the  Zlmrlya  Fes'lval 

Further  impor'ant  d'lcnments  of  the  period 
of  Bar  KrKhba  le  ider  "f  the  second-century 
revolt  against  the  R  imans.  strengthened 
Israel's   tangible   links  with   the  heroic  past 

In  the  field  of  health,  the  outstanding 
event  during  tlie  year  was  the  opening  of 
the  fine  new  Had.us.sah- Hebrew  University 
Medical  Center  at  Eln  Kerem.  Jerusalem 

ISXAIX'S    ARAB    CITIZENS 

Fiir'her  relaxation.s  in  the  .security  regula- 
tions applying  to  b<irder  areas  were  a  step 
forward  In  normalizing  the  position  of 
Isr.iels  Arab  citizens  More  Government 
funds  were  all'X-ated  to  improvlr^  Arab  agri- 
culture, industry  cornmunlratlons.  niid  edu- 
r.itlon. 


LONCJ-TFRM     PLANNING     P^OR 
CAPITOL    GROUNDS 


THE 


Mr  PROXMIRF  Mr  President,  a 
lontctime  Capitol  Hill  reporter  and  ra- 
dio commentator.  BMward  P  Morgan, 
has  turned  his  attention  to  a  problem 
that  many  of  us  m  the  Senate  have  been 
concerned  with — the  lack  of  long-term 
planning  for  the  Capitol  Grounds.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  .should  be  a  mora- 
torium on  the  acc4Uisition  of  any  nioi'e 
property  on  the  Hill  until  such  time  as 
a  long-range  coherent  plan  has  been 
worked  out 

Mr  Morgan,  m  the  cour.se  of  his  arti- 
cle, points  out  the  number  of  difficulties 
that  were  encountered  in  the  building  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  and  the 
resulting  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
We  in  the  Congress  have  a  tremendous 
obhgation  to  the  American  people  to 
see  to  it  that  this  disgraceful  waste  of 
money  is  not  repeated.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Morgan  article,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  April  28  Issue  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  News,  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
Nation's    Capital   Fast   Becoming    Prrxirizo 

FoaxsT     OF    CONCaETE 

(By  Edward  P  Morgan) 

After  the  form  10408  are  filled  and  the 
house  mortgaged  or  the  savings  liquidated  to 
raise  the  funds  to  pay  what  the  Oovernment 
demands,  the  hapless  American  taxpayer 
surely  has  earned  the  right  to  bite  the  hand 
he  feeds  One  of  the  more  eloquent  testi- 
monials to  the  stable,  long-sufTerlng  quali- 
ties of  the  genus  Amerlcanus  Is  the  fact  that 
after  the  ordeal  of  April  15.  we  don't  all  flock 
In  droves  or  gaggles  to  Join  one  of  thoee 
rlghtwing  s<x-letles  that  advocate  so  allur- 
ingly the  abolition  of  the  Income  tax.  But 
let  not  the  public  servant,  either  electa  or 
.ippolnted.  toy  or  dawdle  with  our  patience 
Indefinitely  for  It  Is  not  unlimited  and  one 
of  the  areas  In  which  It  Is — or  should  be — 
reaching  the  breaking  p>olnt  has  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  Oovernment  buildings 
in  Washington.  DC 

It  Is  not  that  the  Federal  ftructure  does 
not  have  a  place  on  the  horizon  of  the  Na- 
tlons  Capital  But  at  the  rate  at  which 
this  massive  art  form  Is  multiplying  on  every 
avenue.  Pierre  LEnfant's  fair  city  U  fast 
becomina;  a  grand  canyon  of  stricken  stone, 
a  petrified  forest  of  concrete  colossusee  or 
culossl  And  as  If  this  (olld  affront  to  aes- 
thetics and  simple  g  x^d  taste  were  not 
en  lu^h.  these  new  buildings  Inevitably  cost 
minions  more  than  the  Oovernment.  on  be- 
half of  the  taxpayer  bargained  for,  and  then, 
to  crtjwn  the  outrage,  they  unfailingly  de- 
velop construction  butrs  that  cost  vast  addi- 
tional funds  to  eradicate 

Take,  for  example,  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  This  marble  monstrosity,  a  happy 
marriage  of  the  neo-fascist  architecture  of 
Mussolini's  time  and  the  graceful  lines  of  a 
dockslde  warehouse,  was  supposed  to  cost 
modestly  upwards  of  |20  5  million.  Final 
cost,  more  than  $30  million  That  word 
•  final,"  however,  is  misleading  Alteration 
bills    have    hardly    ceased    coming    in. 

First  there  was  the  Item  (jf  the  fancy  rub- 
ber tile  niH)rs  Capitol  Architect  J  Oeorge 
.Stewart  and  his  fellow-planners  had  failed 
to  calculate  the  re8<inance  they  would  create 
for  the  echo  of  countless  electric  typewriters 
■r  the  danger  their  slick  surface  presented 
•o  huh-heeled  secretaries  So  they  put  in 
for  $150,000  for  wall-to-wall  carpeting  to 
iteaden  the  noise  and  protect  the  nyloned 
;in)))s  of  senatorial  help  But  then  all  the 
m.ussive  hardwofKl  dixirs  had  to  be  unhinged 
and   planed   down   to  clear  the  carpets 

Then  Senators  found  they  couldn't  com- 
mandeer the  automatic  elevators  and  special 
button  arrangements  were  installed;  the  or- 
nate electric  cli>cks  In  the  hearing  rooms 
wuuldn  t  work  because  the  fancy,  heavy 
hands  were  t(X)  much  for  the  motors  to  lift; 
bugs  develof)ed  in  the  public  address  systems 
wJii'-h  persist  to  this  day 

.Kncl  of  course,  everybody  Is  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  subway  connecting  the  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building  with  the  Capitol,  per- 
liaps  the  world's  most  expensive  railroad, 
above  or  underground,  a  distance  of  a  little 
more  than  f(jur  well -hit  home  runs  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $6  million  Original  estimate: 
$2  mllll<in  plus 

These  Items  are  ni>t  new  but  they  un- 
fortunately .seem  to  reflect  the  trend  of  plan- 
ning and  building  on  Capitol  Hill  The  con- 
troversial projection  of  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol,  which  many  leading  architects  con- 
demned, co^  I  $24  million  Instead  of  the  ex- 
pe<-ted  $17  million  Now  Stewart  proposes 
t<j  build  a  1.900-car  garage  under  It  at  a 
cost  atxive  $41  million  which  the  Senate's 
leading  economist.  Paux  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
estimates  will  work  out  to  more  than  »2t2.000 
per  car 
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A  new  gleam  In  Stewart's  eye  Is  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  the  west,  or  downtown 
side,  front  of  the  Capitol.  In  an  editorial 
pointedly  entitled  "Let  Bad  Enough  Alone," 
tlie  New  'Vork  Times  last  week  denounced  the 
idi'M  described  the  east  front  extension  as 
a  ■  liard.  ftrotesque  vulgarity  " 

But  If  thus  Is  grotesquery  now,  it  may  look 
eniiiai'.t In^  ak)ngslde  the  gigantic,  fortress- 
Uko  thirtl  House  Office  Building  being  com- 
pleted I  n  a  slope  of  Indej>endence  Avenue 
southwest  of  the  Capitol  Original  co.st  es- 
timates: tC5  million  Ctirrent  estimates: 
alnii>st.  but  not    quite    double  that. 

Residents  of  a  choice  and  lovely  two-block 
area  back  of  the  Capitol  are  in  an  uproar 
over  plans  to  build  a  Library  of  Congress 
annex  there.  On  an  adjoining  site  already 
acquired  by  tlie  Government  it  Is  planned 
to  erect   a   mf-morlal   to  James  Madison. 

Tlie  qucf^tlon  Is  wlicther  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  short-sighted,  graceless  and  expen- 
sive pi. inning  on  CapUol  Hill,  as  well.  As 
Its  inspiration  some  critics  blame  Stewart 
but  he  can't  do  anything  that  Congress, 
that  arbiter  of  Feder:!  t.a.xte,  doesn't  po  along 
with,  subways  and  all. 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  Piesident,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  oil  depiction  allowance  is  one 
that  has  been  t)ie  center  of  controversy 
for  .seveial  years.  It  seems  to  me  that 
many  people  have  taken  a  stand  on  this 
i.'-.sue  without  fully  understanding  it. 

For  tho.se  who  want  a  better  under- 
.standiiiR  of  the  depletion  allowance.  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  verj'  infoi'mative 
statement  recently  sent  to  me  by  Arthur 
W  Robert.-^,  of  Ca.'^pcr.  Wyo..  executive 
vice  pre.sident  of  the  Wyominp  Oil  In- 
dustry Committee 

This  statement  explains  how  the  de- 
Iiletion  allowance  originated,  how  it  op- 
erat<'s.  and  its  role  in  providing  the  oil 
mdu.stiy  with  an  economic  ba.se  similar 
to  other  American  indu-stries.  The  facts 
in  this  statement  show  very  clearly  the 
depletion  allowance  is  not  an  unwar- 
ranted tax  loophole  for  a  wealthy  indus- 
try but  rather  is  the  means  by  which 
tlie  oil  industry  is  able  to  operate  on  a 
sound  financial  base  and  continue  the 
exploialion  and  development  so  neces- 
sary to  proeress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Percentage  Depletion 

The  percent.-\ge  depletion  provision  has 
tieen  .t  part  of  o\ir  lijcome  tax  laws  since 
1!)'26  and  it  j^rovldes  for  a  deduction  of  27'2 
percent  of  the  proceeds  from  a  successful 
pr<xlucing  property  for  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ers Tills  rate  is  limited,  however,  and  can- 
not exceed  more  than  50  percent  of  the  net 
Income  from  that  same  producing  property 
before  applyi!)},'  the  pirccnt;ige  depletion  pro- 
\  Islon 

Permnt.ige  depletion  applies  at  varying 
rates  to  about  100  industries  In  all  The 
jirlnolple  In  all  ca^es  Is  the  same  but  dlfTer- 
ent  rates  apply  in  recognition  of  the  abun- 
dance of  a  given  mineral  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  supplies  are  found.  For  example, 
sulfur,  uranium,  lend,  zinc,  and  several  other 
minerals  have  a  rate  set  at  23  percent:  ben- 
tonlte.  chin  I  clay,  and  ball  clay  have  a  rate 
of  I,")  percent:  coal,  lignite,  and  sodium  chlo- 
ride have  a  rate  of  10  percent;  while  gravel 
brlrk  and  tile  clay,  clam  and  oyster  shells 
and  sand  have  a  5-percent  rate. 

Prior  to  1926  when  the  percentage  deple- 
tion provision  was  adopted  it  had  been  rec- 


ognized that  an  oil  discovery  could  not  be 
directly  related  to  discovery  costs,  but  rather 
had  to  be  based  on  a  discovery  value  basis. 
This  was  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
search  for  oil  Is  a  very  risky  business  and 
that  an  individual  or  a  company  might  have 
to  drill  a  large  number  of  wells  before  find- 
ing a  producer  and  at  the  same  time  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  If  someone  were  to 
purchase  reserves  that  had  been  discovered 
by  someone  else,  the  oil  in  the  ground  would 
essentially  represent  the  capital  investment 
(if  t'lc  purchaser  just  as  the  money  invested 
in  a  far'ory  to  produce  any  other  commodity 
would  be  the  capital  expenditure  for  that 
individual. 

Since  it  Is  obvious  that  oil  or  gas  reserves 
purchased  by  an  individual  would  represent 
capital  it  follows  that  the  finder  of  the  re- 
serves sliould  also  be  entitled  to  consider 
the  reserves  found  as  cupltil.  Prior  to  192C 
oil  and  g;i.s  v.ere  granted  a  "discovery  value" 
deduct  ion  in  the  income  tax  laws  in  recog- 
nltii-in  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  or  gas  in  the 
(rround  represents  the  oilman's  capital  and 
m  recognition  of  the  risks  involved. 

Trio  "discovery  value  "  provision  for  oil 
and  pas  wr.s  based  on  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  reserves  in  tiie  ground  at  the  dale  of 
dl.cfovery  or  witliin  30  days  thcretflcr. 

Since  tliere  were  many  unccrtiiinties  in- 
volved in  determining  discovery  value  both 
Houses  of  Conpress  undertook  a  study  to  find 
a  more  equitable  means  of  determining  what 
the  capital  value  of  a  given  propertv  would 
be 

The  result  of  these  studies,  one  of  which 
was  conducted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  other  by  the  Senate  resulted 
in  a  recommendation  in  one  House  that 
30  percent  of  the  value  of  oil  and  gas  as 
it  was  produced  would  be  considered  capital 
value  while  the  other  House  recommended 
that  25  percent  would  be  considered  capital 
value  and  would  therefore  not  be  subject  to 
tax.  A  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
compromised  by  splitting  these  recommenda- 
tions and  arrived  at  the  27i2-percent  figure 
wliich  has  been  in  effect  ever  since  th.it  date. 
It  was  found  almost  immediately  after  adop- 
tion that  this  rate  was  actually  lower  than 
the  discovery  value  rate  as  previously  used 
and  this  same  fact  continues  to  be  true  to- 
day. If  percentage  depletion  were  to  fully 
accomplish  its  original  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  taxation  of  capital,  the  percentage  deple- 
tion rate  would  have  to  be  increased  to  some- 
thing approximating  33.3  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducer's gross  Income  with  no  limitation  as 
to  his  net  Income, 

Due  to  the  fact  that  percentage  depletion 
is  not  rigidly  fixed  at  the  full  27 '2  percent 
for  oil  and  gas  but  is  limited  to  50  percent 
of  net  income,  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual 
effective  average  rate  of  percentage  depletion 
is  23  percent  rather  than  the  27 '2  percent. 
The  percentage  depletion  provision  essen- 
tially establishes  by  an  act  of  Congress,  how 
mvich  of  the  value  of  oil  and  gas  may  be  con- 
sidered as  capital  by  the  producers,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  takes  into  account  the  risks 
involved  in  the  search  for  oil  and  encour- 
ages the  search  for  and  development  of  new 
reserves  which  are  so  necessary  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  our  Nation  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly in  times  of  a  national  emergency 
when  oil  from  other  sources  would  not  be 
available. 

Percentage  depletion  Is  not  a  loophole  that 
provides  excessive  Income  to  producers.  As 
a  matter  of  interest,  studies  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Indicate  that  In  1959  the 
Industry  spent  almost  four  times  as  much 
in  finding  and  developing  new  petroleum  re- 
serves as  the  maximum  tax  relief  provided 
by  percentage  depletion. 

The  oil  Industry  spent  $271  million  to  find 
and  develop  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  Wyo- 
ming In  1960.  Without  percentage  depletion 
there  would  have  been  $673,4  million  less 
spent  in  our  State  for  these  purposes.     I  am 


sure  we  are  all  aware  of  the  results  to  Wy- 
oming's economy  If  $67%  million  per  year 
were  suddenly  taken  from  the  State.  I  am 
equally  sure  that  chambers  of  commerce, 
businessmen  throughout  the  State,  the  Nat- 
ural Resource  Board  and  various  other 
groups  would  be  conducting  an  all-out  cam- 
paign if  they  thought  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  a  new  business  to  the  State 
that  would  spend  $6734  million  per  year  in 
the  State.  They  should  do  no  less  to  re- 
tain  this    business   that   is   already   here. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  myth  that  seems 
to  exist,  oil  industry  profits  are  not  excessive. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  1925  through 
1960  oil  company  earnings  after  taxes  have 
averaged  9.6  percent  of  invested  capital  while 
the  average  for  all  manufacturing  companies 
surveyed  amounted  to  10.6  percent.  The 
above  figures  are  from  a  study  made  by  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  obvious  that 
the  oil  industry  could  not  absorb  the  loss 
resulting  from  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
percentage  depletion  provision  and  still  con- 
tinue its  search  for  and  development  of  new 
oil  and  gas  reserves.  Studies  Indicate  that 
if  tlie  percentage  depletion  provision  were 
remo\ed  from  our  tax  laws  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  price  of  gasoline  as 
much  as  5  cents  a  gallon  in  Wyoming. 


FINE  CULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
PRESENTED  YOUNG  PEOPLE  BY 
NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  "MUSIC 
FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA"  CONCERT 
SERIES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
annual  visits  to  Washington  by  high- 
school  students  are  a  uniquely  American 
activity.  In  none  of  the  capital  cities  of 
the  world  is  there  anything  to  compare 
to  these  spring  pilgrimages  of  young 
people  to  historic  points  in  the  Capital. 
The  visits  to  Washington  are  a  fine  way 
of  instilling  in  our  youngsters  the 
patriotic  attitude  Astronaut  John  Glenn 
has  described  as  "a  hard-to-deflne  feel- 
ing inside  when  the  flag  goes  by."  It  is 
certainly  an  activity  that  presents  one  of 
the  most  favorable  views  of  American 
life. 

Teenagers  not  only  visit  our  historic 
shrines  and  see  our  Government  at  work, 
but  they  also  are  afforded  opportunities 
to  enrich  the  cultural  vistas  of  their  lives. 
They  may  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  sculpture  and 
painting  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
They  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
world's  great  music  at  the  National 
Symphony  "Music  for  Young  America" 
series  of  free  concerts. 

For  the  seventh  year,  the  5-week  series 
of  concerts  for  young  people  visiting 
Washington  in  the  spring  is  being  spon- 
sored April  23  through  May  27  througn 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  May, 
first  vice  president  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  Association.  The 
concerts  are  performed  6  nights  a  week 
in  the  Commerce  Department  and  State 
Department  auditoriums  by  the  96 
members  of  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  the  baton  of  Howard 
Mitchell,  music  director  and  conductor. 

President  Kennedy  has  written  a  let- 
ter of  welcome  to  the  teenagers  in  the 
Music  for  Young  America  concert  pro- 
gram saying: 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  cultural  oppor- 
tunity for  the  many  young  people  who  visit 
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Washington  eiich  aprtng.  The  National  Sym- 
phony has  liaen  to  n«w  levelfl  of  dUtlnctlon. 
and  I  am  most  pleased  that  through  these 
concerts  the  Symphony  gains  a  host  of  new 
listeners  from  all  over  our  country  and 
abroad. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  Is 
truly  a  national  symphony.  IXirinK  the 
past  6  years  of  these  Music  for  Young 
.\merica  concerts,  thousands  of  young 
people  from  throughout  the  country  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  Listen  to  a  major 
ssmiphony  orchestra.  For  a  great  many, 
this  has  been  their  first  opportunity  to 
hear  "live"  syn-phony  music.  The  con- 
certs have  been  performed  in  some 
Washington's  most  historic  buildings — 
the  Pan  American  Building,  the  State 
Department  Auditorium  and  the  Com- 
merce  Departn'.pnt  Auditorium. 

This  successful,  established  activity 
has  provided  here,  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States,  an  example  of  cultural 
and  educational  opportunity  available 
to  American  youth  primarily  through 
voluntary,  private  enterprise,  with  the 
slgriiflcant  assistance  of  the  Government 
in  lending  Its  auditoriums.  We  have 
achieved  and  are  continuing  to  achieve 
commendable  results  in  this  field  under 
the  traditions  of  our  system. 

Increased  educational  opportunities 
and  increased  leisure  time  have  created 
in  America  today  an  unparalleled  en- 
thusiasm for  music.  There  are  today 
twice  as  many  symphony  orchestras  as 
there  were  in  1940.  In  1952.  19  million 
Americans  played  a  musical  instrument , 
today,  it  Is  estimated  this  number  has 
increased  to  32  million.  One  of  the  sig- 
nificant factors  in  the  proliferation  of 
interest  In  fine  music  has  been  the  Music 
for  Young  America  concerts,  which  has 
exposed  so  many  young  people  to  fine 
music.  It  has  instilled  In  them  a  taste 
for  good  music  and  the  desire,  when  they 
return  home,  to  help  support  their  own 
local  music  organizations.  Mrs.  May  is 
to  be  commended  for  providing  tho.se 
Music  for  Younir  America  concerts. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
w  ill  be  stated. 


ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEA\yAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Martin  W.  Oettershagen  of  lUi- 
noi.s  to  be  a  member  of  the  Advi.sory 
Board  of  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
.some  time  aco  the  nomination  made  to 
till  the  vacancy  on  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
iiuttee  on  Public  Works.  I  am  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  state  that  the  Committee  on  Public 


Works  recommend  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  under- 
stand the  nomination  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  has  been  cleared 
both  by  tlie  majority  leader  and  by  the 
minoritv  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr  Pit\sidrnt.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Presi- 
dent be  imn.ediately  notififd  of  the  con- 
firmation of  tiie  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Piesident  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  Presid.  nt.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  re.sume  the  con- 
sidt  ration   of   leti.slative   bu.sin*^.ss 

The  motion  was  a'-,'reed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


JAMES   M.   NORMAN— UTERACY 
TEST    FOR    VOTING 

The  St-nate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.  R.  1361  >  for  the 
relief  of  Jamrs  M    Norman 

Mr  MILI.ER.  Mr.  President  I  v(.t<  d 
against  tablini^  the  Man.sfleld-Dirk.v-n 
amendment  today  becau.se  I  1  elieve  that 
Con^re-^^s  should  take  some  action  to 
solve  the  problem  which  ha.s  b«'cn  pre- 
sented by  the  discriminatory  practices 
resulting  from  the  literacy  test  pro- 
visions which  exist  in  .some  of  the  States. 

I  am  much  concerned,  however  about 
the  Mansfield -Dirk.sen  amendment. 
The  reason  is  that  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  been  popularized  as  b^  ing  a 
literacy  test  amendment,  and  that  is 
not  quite  the  case.  The  amendment 
i.;oes  b<^yond  literacy. 

I  have  expre.s.sed  myself  on  a  numtK'r 
of  occa.sions  as  being  in  favor  of  .'■ome 
kind  of  a  uniform  Interpretation  of  the 
word  "literacy."  I  can  understand  why 
the  word  "hteracy"  should  have  a  uni- 
form application  as  among  the  several 
States.  I  think  this  uniformity  is 
needed  in  order  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion. becau.se  of  the  literally  hundreds 
of  ca.se.s  which  havp  been  broui^ht  to  the 
attention  of  the  Conpress  involving 
abuses  of  the  literacy  test. 

Mr.    President,   when  I   am   a.sked   to 
support   a    literacy    test   amendment    I 
believe  I  should  be  given  a  literacy  test 
amendment  to  .''upport  and  nothlnsj  el.se 
That  is  not  what  we  have  been  siven 

The  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment, 
subparagraph  'd'.  pai:e  2,  line  5.  reads 
as  follows: 

Congress  further  finds  that  education  In 
the  United  States  Is  such  that  perjums  who 
have  completed  six  primary  f^ractes  In  a 
public  schixil  or  accredited  private  school 
cannot  reasonably  be  denied  the  franchUie 
on  grounds  of  illiteracy— 

So  far.  so  good;  but  the  next  two  lines 
read  as  follows; 

or  lack  of  sufBclent  education  or  Intelli- 
gence to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  citizen- 
ship. 


Now  we  are  considering  an  amendment 
which  covers  not  only  a  test  of  literacy 
but  aLso  a  test  of  education.  It  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  President,  this  goes  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  test  of  literacy. 

I  bf'lifve  the  sovereign  States  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  determine  how 
much  education  an  elector  should  have. 
If  a  State  wishes  to  make  a  determina- 
tion that  an  elector  shall  have  an  elghth- 
irrade  education,  or  a  high-school  educa- 
tion, or  A  college  education,  if  there  is 
no  discrimination  involved  in  the  edu- 
cational system.  I  believe  that  is  a  valid 
basis  for  a  State  to  use  in  exercising  Its 
constitutional  prerogative.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  literacy. 

The  Attorney  General  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Now  York  Herald  Tribune,  as  re- 
ix)rted  in  the  May  4  issue  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  in  which  he  said 
that  this  amendment  "is  limited  to  the 
use  of  discretionary  tests,  capable  of 
manipulation  by  registration  oflHcials" 
and  that  "it  is  solely  concerned  with  the 
abu.se  of  these  tests  and  not  with  the  sub- 
stantive qualification  itself."  The  At- 
torney General  ought  to  read  the  amend- 
ment before  making  such  a  statement. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  as  quoted  In  the 
May  4  i.ssue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point.    .^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

.\rTORNEY      CiENEK.^L     DeTINDS     LiTEEACT -TeST 
niLL 

T  >   tiic   Nlw   Y<jrk  Hca.^LO  Tkibl'ne: 

I  cill  yiiur  attention  to  certain  misconcep- 
tions about  the  administration's  literacy-test 
bill  which  apparently  led  you  to  reach  the 
conclusions  stated  In  your  editorial  of 
April  24 

rh*"  bill  d«/«'s  not  Invade  the  States  right 
t  >  set  vuMikg  standards.  It  Is  limited  to 
the  use  of  discretionary  tests,  capable  of 
nianlpiiiatlon  by  reglstratlun  offlclals.  It  Is 
sii'.ply  C'lncerned  with  the  abuse  of  these 
tests  and  not  with  the  substantive  quaJlflca- 
t:on  Itself  The  rec  rd  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  literacy  tests  are  the  most  widely 
vised  means  to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to 
V  I'c  because  of  their  race. 

HecfuMy  In  a  Mississippi  county,  three 
Negro  cduc.iturs  and  two  ministers  were 
denied  the  right  to  vr>te  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  lllitcr:UP  AM  were  o'.lege  grad- 
Uites  ;ind  some  had  master  of  arts  degrees 
One  >f  the  edu.^ators  has  ,-»  National  Science 
Fjund.itlon  grant  i  >t  research,  yet  he  and 
all  the  others  were  declared  'Illiterate.'" 
There  are  n\any.  many  other  similar 
examples 

The  ix)int  made  In  the  editorial  that  the 
effect  of  the  bill  is  to  deny  the  States  the 
right  to  require  any  more  than  bare  literary 
is  simply  Incorrect.  If  a  State  determined 
thHt  It  would  require  v  iters  to  complete  8 
grades  of  school,  or  12  grades,  or  4  years 
of  college  t.^ose  would  all  be  objective 
st.and.irds  and  qualifications  which  would 
n  >t    be    affected    In    any   way   by    this   bill. 

The  bi'il  .seeks  to  correct  tlic  abuse  ot  per- 
f  rmince  tests  which  purport  to  determine 
literacy  but  which  are  In  f.tct  used  to  deprive 
Negro  cltl/ens  of  their  right  to  vote.  In  my 
testlnioKy  to  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees considering  this  bill  I  .said  that  I  did  not 
believe  that  any  citizen  had  been  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  biwls  of  performance 
m  this  kind  of  test  for  any  reason  other  than 
race.  I  :im  confident  that  that  Is  the  fact. 
As  the  Herrild  Tribunes  opposition  to  this 
section   of  the  bill,  expressed  in   your  edlto- 
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rial.  Is  based  on  a  completely  inaccurate  un- 
derstanding of  the  bill,  I  hope  you  will  re- 
examine your  position  on  this  Important  and 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

Finally,  I  also  regret  that  the  editorial  ig- 
nores the  special  obligation  which  this  coun- 
try has  to  permit  citizens  born  In  Puerto 
Rico  to  participate  In  the  democratic  proc- 
es.ses  of  their  government. 

Under  the  Jones  j\ct  of  1917  we  undertook 
this  obligation  with  the  understanding  that 
students  In  Puerto  Rico  would  be  educated 
m  Spanish — not  In  English. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  ability  of 
Spiuush -speaking  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens  In 
New  York  to  be  fully  Informed  through  Span- 
ish-language newspapers,  radio  stations,  and 
television  broadcasts  about  the  Issues  and 
candidates  In  any  election. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  meet  a  specific  and 
UnUted  resporislblllty  which  the  United 
Slates  has  for  Its  citizens  who  w^ere  born  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  Herald  Tribune  might  disagree  with 
our  efforts  along  these  lines  but  certainly 
nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  name  calling  and 
by  describing  this  aspect  of  the  bill  as  per- 
nicious 

Robert  F   Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 

Wa.siiincton. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  in- 
deed there  is  an  intent  by  Congress  to  go 
beyond  the  test  of  literacy,  to  go  beyond 
a  uniform  definition  of  that  word,  I  wish 
to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  there  must  be  a  pro- 
posed   constitutional    amendment. 

My  doubts  are  not  entirely  removed 
with  respect  to  the  literacy  test  itself. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  passes  the 
Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment  it  will 
be  followed  inevitably  by  prolonged 
litigation  leading  eventually  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  time  consumed  in  such  litigation  may 
well  be  more  than  the  time  consumed 
in  seeking  ratification  by  the  States  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  very  dis- 
quieting things  about  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  this  regard,  which  has 
made  people  like  me  oppose  it  strongly, 
is  the  question  of  whether  it  would  ever 
be  ratified. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  many  States 
do  not  have  literacy  tests  at  all.  A  num- 
hev  of  States  have  literacy  tests  some- 
what higher  in  requirement  than  the  one 
under  discussion  in  the  Senate.  My  own 
State,  for  example,  has  an  eighth  grade 
literacy  requirement. 

Proponents  like  myself  have  an- 
nounced that  this  is  to  be  the  maximum 
test.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  State 
cannot  allow  a  person  to  vote  without  a 
literacy  test  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  whether 
the  person  has  any  grade  school  certif- 
icate whatever,  so  long  as  he  satisfies  the 
State  as  to  his  literacy.  Therefore,  it 
should  not  disturb  materially  any  State's 
literacy  test,  except  to  fix  a  maximum 
which  can  always  be  used  if  it  is  desired 
to  invoke  a  basic  standard  for  any  par- 
ticular applicant. 

But  coupling  States  which  have  no 
literacy  tests  with  the  States  represented 
by  Senators  in  this  Chamber  who  are 
very  vigorously  and  constantly  opposing 


the  particular  measure  before  the 
Senate,  It  has  seemed  to  people  like 
myself  who  have  been  strongly  support- 
ing this  whole  effort  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  a  constitutional 
amendment  ratified.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor care  to  comment  on  that  statement? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  those 
comments  from  my  friend  from  New 
York.  In  response  I  would  say  that  I  am 
not  unpersuaded  with  respect  to  the 
desirability  of  a  statute  relating  to  a 
uniform  definition  of  the  word  "liter- 
acy." I  can  see  where  such  a  statute 
might  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  I 
can  certainly  see  that  it  would  take  a 
prolonged  stage  of  litigation  to  reach 
that  determination.  I  can  also  under- 
stand why  there  might  be  considerable 
diflQculty.  as  there  usually  is  in  the  case 
of  most  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments, to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
required  number  of  States.  However,  I 
would  point  out,  first,  that  such  possi- 
ble difficulty  did  not  deter  the  Senate 
from  passing  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  poll  tax; 
second.  I  hope  that  my  colleague  from 
New  York  understands  my  misgivings 
over  the  publication  of  the  amendment 
as  being  a  literacy  test  amendment  when 
in  fact  it  gets  into  not  only  a  test  of 
illiteracy  but  a  test  of  education. 

Perhaps  I  can  clear  up  the  question  by 
asking  my  friend  from  New  York  the 
following  question:  Suppose  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  amendment  should  pass  as 
written.  Suppose,  further,  that  the 
State  of  New  York  decided  that  it  would 
eliminate  the  test  of  literacy  for  voting, 
but  nevertheless  the  State  of  New  York 
decided  that  in  order  to  have  an  in- 
formed electorate,  anyone  who  wishes  to 
vote  must  have  completed  eight  grades  of 
an  accredited  school  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  a  comparable  or  equivalent  re- 
quirement. As  I  read  the  amendment, 
the  State  of  New  York  could  not  do  so. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  interpretation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  State  of  New  York  could  do  so.  but 
nonetheless,  if  the  substitute  passed,  a 
person  who  had  a  sixth  grade  literacy 
certificate  would  be  required  to  be  regis- 
tered for  voting  in  Federal  elections.  I 
make  that  statement  because  we  must 
be  clear  that  State  law  would  still  have 
an  ambit  of  operation.  It  would  oper- 
ate, for  example,  if  the  bill  passed  as  it 
is,  with  resp>ect  to  all  State  and  local 
oflBces.  Of  course,  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating], 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  seeks  to  ex- 
tend its  force  to  beyond  that  perimeter 
to  all  elections.  I  think  that  if  the 
measure  is  constitutional  for  Federal 
elections,  it  is  constitutional  also  for 
State  elections.    That  is  my  judgment. 

It  has  not  been  so  extended,  nor  has 
that  amendment  been  called  up  so  far.  I 
think  in  all  fairness,  and  in  answer  to 
the  Senator's  question,  I  must  answer 
that  with  relation  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation submitted  by  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leaders,  there  still  remains 
a  material  area  of  effectiveness  for  a 
State  law,  whatever  it  may  provide  as  to 
literacy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  recognize  that  the 
measure  would  be  applicable  only  to  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  I  am  concerned  about 


Federal  elections  only  for  purposes  of 
the  discussion.  My  point  is  that  once 
the  amendment  would  be  agreed  to,  the 
State  of  New  York  might  wish  to  estab- 
lish an  education  qualification  for 
voting — not  a  literacy  qualification — an 
education  qualification  for  voting,  and 
if  that  education  qualification  for  voting 
was  more  than  six  grades,  then  that  law 
would  not  be  OE>erative  with  respect  to 
Federal  elections.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
interpretation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  law  would  be  operable,  but  any  ap- 
plicant could  invoke  the  statute,  and  if 
the  applicant  had  a  sixth-grade  certifi- 
cate, he  would  have  to  be  registered  for 
Federal  elections. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  a  sovereign  State  decided  at  some  fu- 
ture time  that,  in  order  to  have  more 
assurance  of  an  enlightened  electorate, 
everyone  who  wished  to  vote  in  a  Federal 
election  within  that  State  must  have 
completed  eight  grades,  it  would  be  just 
too  bad  because  of  the  action  taken  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Do  I  make  my  point 
clear  on  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's point  perfectly.  Of  course,  we  have 
understood  it  right  along  in  the  debate 
upon  the  measure.  Certainly  we  are  ap- 
plying a  universal  maximum.  When  we 
speak  of  a  universal  maximum  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  the  question  is,  Is  it  con- 
stitutional? We  do  not  think  there  can 
be  any  doubt  that  it  is  constitutional  as 
to  Federal  elections.  Hence  it  becomes  a 
question  of  whether  Congress  could 
choose  these  means.  Those  of  us  who 
support  the  bill  feel  that  the  means  are 
reasonably  defined  to  effectuate  the  end, 
and  yet  would  give  people  who  are  rea- 
sonably able  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
judgment  in  respect  of  voting. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  one  thing  that 
makes  it  very  diflBcult  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  vote  against 
tabling  the  Mansfield -Dirksen  amend- 
ment. The  reason  I  voted  against 
tabling  is  that  I  believe  there  is  some 
merit  in  the  proposal.  But  the  reason 
why  I  could  very  easily  have  voted  to 
table  it  is  I  believe  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  are  going  too  far  in  bringing  in 
not  only  literacy  but  education  as  well. 
I  believe  that  a  uniform  test  of  the  word 
"literacy"  is  desirable.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  ought  to  extend  it  into  the  stand- 
ard of  education.  I  think  that  the  sov- 
ereign States  should  be  j)ermitted  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  a  fourth - 
grade,  an  eighth-grade,  or  a  high-school 
education  should  be  a  prerequisite  for 
voting. 

That  is  something  entirely  beyond  the 
scope  of  literacy. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  amendment  today  because 
I  believe  there  is  a  problem  with  respect 
to  literacy.  But  I  certainly  hope  and 
trust  that  in  the  course  of  debate  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  time  we  reach 
the  same  hurdle  all  over  again  I  shall 
have  some  assurance  from  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ment that  lines  9  and  10  will  be  deleted 
from  the  amendment  so  that  we  shall, 
in  fact,  have  a  literacy  test  bill,  and 
that  we  shall  have  the  assurance  that 
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that,  and  nothing  more,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  v6te.  Unless  i 
have  such  assurance,  I  mtty  well  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  to  table  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  ain«idment  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  again. 

I  did  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  very  clear  that  I  am  concerned 
about  abuses  of  literacy  tests.  I  think 
some  uniform  standard  is  desirable.  I 
hope  some  measure  along  that  line  can 
be  passed. 

I  believe  that  we  would  go  too  far,  and 
the  proponents  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  push  some  of  us  too  far  by 
cluttering  up  the  measure  with  provi- 
sions beyond  the  standard  of  literacy. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  2,  in  the  Wash- 
ington E:vening  Star,  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "Constitution  and  the 
Literacy  Bill,"  by  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist David  Lawrence,  discussing  some 
of  the  constitutional  ramifications  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Again  on  May  3,  In  the  Sioux  City 
Journal,  there  appeared  an  article  by  the 
same  columnist  entitled  "Attempts  To 
Pack  the  Electorate,"  which  discusses 
some  other  aspects  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  two  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  May  2. 
1962) 

CowarrrcmoK     and     the     Ljtx»act     Bill — 

Htpoceibt    i*r    Pvblic    Omc»    Is   Sk*n    in 

DcBATX  OvxK  Civil  Riohts  laavx 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  business  of  Congress  has  slowed  down. 
The  Senate  Is  engaged  In  a  flUbuster,  or 
lengthy  debate,  which  represents  a  desperate 
attempt  by  a  small  group  of  dedicated  men 
to  save  the  Coostltutlun  from  being  violated 
by  a  majority  who  are  seeking  allegedly  to 
protect  civil  rights 

If  the  vote  to  shut  off  debate,  known  as 
cloture,  were  to  succeed  in  getting  the  two- 
thirds  majority  It  requires,  there  Is  a  51- 
percent  majority  ready  to  pass  a  bill  which 
would  take  away  from  the  States  the  right 
to  set  the  quailflcatlons  for  voters.  This 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  act,  and  many 
Senators  who  feel  they  must  vote  in  favor 
of  It  for  political  reasons  back  home  are 
secretly  hoping  cloture  will  fall  and  that  the 
literacy  measure  will  never  get  through  both 
Houses.  They  they  would  presumsbly  retain 
the  favor  of  the  minority  groups,  even  though 
the  bill  didn't  become  law 

It's  a  transparent  case  of  hypocrisy  In 
public  office  I',  couldn't  happen  if  the 
American  people  knew  all  the  circumstances. 
But  the  gap  In  communication  between  the 
people  and  their  Government  la  In  some  re- 
spects not  much  different  from  what  It  was 
nearly  a  century  ago  Now,  as  then,  a  fraud 
can  be  perpetrated  and  the  Constitution 
completely  disregarded  without  encounter- 
ing the  protest  that  certainly  would  come  if 
the  people  were  told  all  the  facts  so  that 
they  could  understand  the  Issues. 

Today,  few  people  In  the  United  States 
know,  for  Instance,  that  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments — on  which  the  whole  contro- 
versy over  clvU  rights  laws  is  based — were 
never  legally  adopted. 

Pew  people  know  that  the  Supreme  Cottrt 
of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  dodged 
the  Issue  and  refused  to  consider  any  case 
involving  the  legality  of  the  method  used  In 
rutifylng  those  two  proposed  amendments  to 


the  Constitution.  The  alibi  or  excuse  given 
Is  that  these  are  questions  Involving  the  po- 
llticai  departments  of  the  Grovernment  and 
what  axe  termed  "political  questions." 

All  the  history  books  describing  the  events 
that  occurred  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  was  over  agree  on  the  facts.  Both 
Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson  took  the 
position  that  the  Southern  States  had  never 
left  the  Union.  In  May  1808,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  South,  President  Johnson  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  set  up 
provisional  governmenla  In  all  Southern 
States.  Constitutional  conventions  were 
convened  in  each,  and  new  State  govern- 
ments and  Members  of  Congress  were  elected 
Before  the  end  of  the  ye.-ir.  the  new  legisla- 
tures had  ratified  the  13th  amendment, 
which  abolished  slavery,  and  their  action 
was  accepted  as  formal  ratification  by  legally 
constituted  State  governments.  When,  how- 
ever, the  newly  elected  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives presented  themselves  at  the  open- 
ing of  Congress  on  December  4,  1865,  they 
were  refused  admittance  by  the  radical  Re- 
publicans, who  were  In  control 

These  same  State  governments  continued 
to  function  through  186«  but  declined  to 
ratify  the  14th  amendment,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Congress  In  June  of  that  year 
The  Republican  Party  then  pushed  through 
In  April  1867,  the  first  of  the  "ReconsUuc- 
tlon  acts."  This  divided  the  South  Into  five 
military  districts.  Imposed  martial  rule,  and 
made  ratification  of  the  14th  amendment  the 
price  for  restoration  of  civil  government  and 
full  rlghu  in  the  Union 

President  Johnson  vetoed  the  measure  as 
plainly  unconstitutional,  but  the  bill  was 
passed  over  his  veto  Federal  troops  were 
stationed  throughout  the  South  and  in  one 
instance  In  a  legislative  chamber  Itself 
Coercive  tactics  were  used  to  set  up  rump 
legislatures,  as  white  voters  generally  were 
disenfranchised  At  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, the  Southern  States  one  by  one  ratified 
the  14th  amendment,  until  the  requisite 
number  had  been  obtained  by  July  1868 

Secretary  of  State  Seward,  who  also  had 
served  In  Lincoln's  Cabinet  and  was  an  out- 
standing lawyer,  hesitated  to  accept  the  rati- 
fication process  as  legal,  and  publicly  saUl 
so.  Congress  thereupon,  by  Joint  resolution, 
ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  amendment  to 
have  been  ratified.    It  bad  no  right  to  do  so 

The  15th  amendment  w.ia  similarly  adopted 
under  virtually  the  same  conditions. 

Various  attempts  were  made  In  the  1870'.i 
to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  cognizance 
of  what  had  been  happening,  but  to  no  avail 
Since  those  days,  the  high  court  has  merely 
assumed  the  legality  of  the  two  amendments 
because  the  ratification  procedure  Itself  had 
never  been  declared  Invalid.  Even  within  the 
last  5  years,  eff>^>rts  of  lawyers  to  get  the 
Supreme  Court  to  consider  this  phase  have 
proved  fruitless,  though  the  high  court  has 
taken  cases  with  respect  to  controversies  over 
the  ratification  of  other  amendments  In- 
volving stich  ix>lnts  as  denying  the  right  of 
a  State  to  rescind  Its  approval,  even  If  It 
takes  action  before  the  requisite  majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  has  been  attalnetl 
for  a  particular  amendment. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification,  If  only  to  erase  a  disgrace- 
ful chapter  In  American  hlst'Tv  It  would  l>e 
a  fitting  centennial  celebration 


(From  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  May  3.   1362] 
Attkmit*  To  Pack  the  Ei.ecto«ate 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Just    as    President    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt 
became  Impatient  with  the  processes  of  the 
Judiciary  and  asked  for  laws  to  permit  him 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court    President  Ken- 
nedy now  has  started  an  analogous  ccmtr(j- 
rersy  which  will  occupy  the  attention  ot  the 
Senate  for  the  next  i  weeks.     He  wants  to 


pack  the  electorate  by  Ignoring  Um  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution  conoemlng 
voter  quallfloktlons. 

Th9  constitution,  of  course,  specifically 
gives  only  the  States  the  power  and  right 
to  fix  the  quailflcatlons  of  voters.  It  reaarvss 
to  Congress  merely  the  right  to  alter  Stats 
regulations  as  to  the  times,  places,  and 
m.inner  of  holding  the  elections  themselves. 

But  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
In  a  formal  statement  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, declares  he  Is  tired  of  the  bother  of 
lUlng  l.iwsults  and  says.  In  effect,  that  it's 
easier  Just  to  get  a  law  passed  to  set  voter 
quailflcatlons  than  to  go  through  the  pre- 
.«;crlbed  process  of  amending  the  Constitution 
to  take  this  right  away  from  the  States. 

Now.  It  will  be  conceded  that  If  there  la 
any  discrinunatlon  In  any  State  because  of 
rnce  or  color  In  preventing  anyone  from  rot- 
Inp:.  then  certainly  the  Constitution  should 
be  Invoked  to  secure  eq\inl  treatment.  This, 
however,  really  Isn't  the  Issue,  for  the  basic 
question  Is  how  the  Constitution  shall  be 
enforced. 

The  Attorney  General  says  that,  when  the 
15th  amendment  was  adopted  In  1870,  It 
became  Illegal  to  practice  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  the  voting  process,  but  "It  Is  neces- 
f.Ary  t(  day,  92  years  later,  to  file  lawsuit 
•iftcr  lawsuit  to  make  constitutional  com- 
mand a  reality." 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  argued  the 
same  way.  He  wanted  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  cases  the  way  he 
wanted  them  decided,  and  he  declared  that 
he  didn't  care  to  wait  till  enough  vacancies 
on  the  bench  occurred  to  give  him  the  op- 
p<jrtunlty  to  appoint  new  Judges  who  would 
support  his  views. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  says  that  per- 
sons with  a  sixth-grade  education  should 
not  be  required  to  take  a  literacy  test  as  a 
qualification  for  voting.  He  feels  that  com- 
pletion of  the  sixth  grade  is  sufficient  with- 
out an  examination  He  could  be  right  about 
this  as  a  test  In  Itself. 

Yet  be  Ignores  the  specific  obligation  under 
the  ConstltuUon  that  If  the  rights  of  the 
States — which  Include  the  power  to  fix  voter 
qualifications — are  to  be  changed,  then  the 
C>nstltutlon  Itself  must  be  amended  by  a 
two-tlilrds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States 

With  amazing  frankness,  the  Attorney 
Cieiieral  proclaims  the  rule  of  expediency 
and  the  doctrine  which  has  caused  the  over- 
throw of  many  an  established  government — 
the  end  Justifies  tlie  means.  He  says  In  his 
formal  statement: 

"The  question  Is  not  whether  this  bill  is 
valid,  but  whether  It  would  correct  the  sit- 
uation  " 

Mr  Kennedy,  further  on  In  his  statement, 
adds: 

I  believe  legislation,  to  accomplish  di- 
rectly what  can  be  unquestionably  done 
through  litigation,  is  plainly  Justified  luider 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments." 

But  Is  this  really  true?  Litigation  can  be 
instituted  only  where  there  Is  evidence  of 
discrimination  In  denying  the  vote  to  any- 
one eligible.  What  the  Attorney  General  is 
proposing  is  that  both  whites  and  Negroes, 
for  Instance,  be  permitted  to  vote  when  they 
have  completed  a  sixth-grade  education. 

He  Is  ignoring  the  fact  that.  If  a  State 
actually  administers  Its  laws  fairly  and 
doesn  t  permit  either  a  white  or  a  colored 
person  to  vote  If  a  literacy  test  Is  given 
and  the  applicant  falls,  then  there  Is  no 
basis  for  litigation. 

The  whole  maneuver  Is  characteristic  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  It  has  issued 
many  an  Executive  order  that  has  yet  to 
be  tested  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  argu- 
ment always  Is  offered  that,  because  It  is 
cumbersome  to  amend  the  Constitution,  a 
short  cut  can  be  taken  by  having  Congress 
act  alone. 
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George  Washington  tonmw  this  trend  m 
likely  to  develop  when  tw  warned  la  hia  fara- 
well  address: 

"Let  there  be  no  ohanga  by  usurpation. 
For  though  tills,  in  one  tnatanee,  may  be 
the  Instrument  of  good.  It  is  the  ctistomary 
weapon  by  which  free  gO'vemments  are  de- 
stroyed." 


ISRAEL'S  14TH  AlfNIVERSARY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  14th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  celebrated  this  year  on 
May  9,  offers  an  opportunity  to  hall  the 
people  of  Israel  for  the  great  strides  of 
progress  they  have  made.  They  have 
used  the  resources  available  to  them 
with  siich  Industry  and  ability  as  to  set  a 
strong  example  of  proiniess  imder  free- 
dom for  all  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East.  As  a  democratic  state  represent- 
ing most  of  the  virtues  America  believes 
in  as  well  as  the  teacl^iin^  of  Judaism, 
Israel  is  also  extending  its  technical  as- 
sistance and  a  pattern  of  democracy  to 
the  developing  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia. 

If  Israel  Is  to  realize  its  fullest  poten- 
tial, however.  It  is  essential  that  there  be 
an  end  to  the  present  uneasy  truce  with 
the  Arab  States. 

Israel  is  on  the  brink  of  a  new  indus- 
trial surge,  which  may  take  its  economy 


to  new  high  lerels,  but  as  long  as  its  na- 
tional security  is  threatened,  it  must 
carry  the  costly  burden  of  armaments. 
whl(^  bolda  it  back  in  terms  of  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  to  the  whole  Near 
East  area. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  should 
stimulate  our  Nation's  support  of  meas- 
ures leading  to  an  initiative  for  peace 
and  a  foreign  policy  that  will  work  ac- 
tively for  an  end  to  Arab  boycotts;  pro- 
mote regional  development  and  the  as- 
sociation of  Israel  with  the  European 
Economic  Community;  resettle  the  ref- 
ugees in  Arab  lands;  and,  within  the 
framework  of  direct  peace  talks,  pro- 
vide for  compensation  on  reasonable 
terms  for  Arab  property  abandoned  in 
Israel. 

Through  scientific  approaches,  Israel 
has  made  historic  advances  hi  the  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  which  can 
change  the  face  of  the  entire  Near  East. 

On  the  14th  anniversary  of  its  in- 
dependence, peace  is  the  greatest  wish 
one  can  hold  for  the  people  of  Israel. 
They  have  on  numerous  occasions 
demonstrated  their  fidelity  to  freedom 
and  their  loyalty  as  friends  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  peace  and  this  for- 
eign poUcy  which  I  have  described 
should  be  our  major  goal  for  the  whole 
area  of  the  Near  East. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  now  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  witti  the  previ- 
ous order,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
May  10. 1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  9, 1962 : 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sxxvice 

Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr,  of  Ck>nnecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Uruguay. 

CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  9,  1962: 

St.  Lawrence  Seawat  Developicznt 
corpokatiok 

Martin  W.  Gettershagen,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
vice  Paul  M.  Butler,  deceased. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REAflARKS 


Farm  Address  by  Seaator  Wiley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacosrsnr 
IN   THE  SKNATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNCBEssioNAL  RxcoRj)  excerpts  from 
a  farm  address  prepared  by  me  for 
delivery  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoiiD. 
as  follows: 

Centennial  of  U.S    DirAXTMXNT  or 

ACRICULTUaX 

Friends,  tills  year  marlu  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

One  hundred  years  uga  on  May  15.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  recocnlxlng  the  significance  of 
agriculture  to  our  nati»nal  economy  and 
progress,  signed  a  law  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

On  May  15,  1962,  centennial  observances 
will  begin  throughout  the  Nation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dep>artment  o:'  Agriculture,  these 
wUl  Include  efforts  to  tell  Um  story  of  agri- 
culture's importance  to  our  progress.  In: 
Providing  abundant,  wholesome  food — when, 
where,  and  in  the  forms  ws  want  it;  creating 
minions  of  nonfarm  jobs  through  agricul- 
ture's buying  power:  and  through  the  proc- 
essing, manufacturing,  transportation  and 
merchandising  of  farm  products;  conserva- 
tion for  productive  use  o-  our  natural  herit- 
age— soil,  water,  forests,  and  wildlife:  en- 
abUng  the  United  Staten  to  b*  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  agricultural  jHXMlucts: 
and   malting  possible  a  food  for  peace  pro- 
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gram  as  a  major  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy  for  peace  In  a  free  world. 

AsaicuLnTU:  an  economic  empire 

Today,  agriculture  is  our  Nation's  biggest 
Industry.  lu  assets  exceed  $206  billion.  Its 
annual  cash  sales  total  about  $34  hilllon. 
It  employs  more  than  7  million  people  on 
its  3.7  mUIlon  farms  and  ranches.  Four  of 
every  ten  Jobs  in  private  employment  are 
In  agriculture,  or  related  to  it.  Farmers  and 
their  familieB  have  a  buying  power  of  940 
to  941  billion  a  year.  Farmers  use  nearly 
half  as  much  steel  as  the  automobile  and 
truck  Indtistry,  more  petroleum  products 
than  any  other  Industry,  and  are  major  pur- 
chasers of  rubber,  chemicals,  electricity,  and 
countless  other  products. 

SICNIFICANCS  or  Ua.  ACaiCVLTURE  TO  THK 

woau) 
America's  agriculture,  too.  is  important  to 
the  world.  The  creation  of  an  unparalleled 
capacity  for  producing  food:  Demonstrates 
that  man  now  has  the  power  to  banish  the 
age-old  specter  of  hunger  and  famine; 
proves  that  freemen  can  and  will  develop 
an  agricultural  efficiency  and  productivity 
far  beycmd  the  reach  of  people  tmder  any 
other  system  of  government;  and  gives 
strength  and  hope  through  food  for  peace. 

WISCONSIN FAMOUS   DAIRT  STATE 

In  Wisconsin,  dairying,  of  course,  is  highly 
significant  not  only  to  our  people  and  our 
economy  but  to  the  Nation,  as:  The  No.  1 
millc-producing  State,  with  an  output  of 
about  18  billion  povmds  annually;  a  way  of 
life  for  our  over  125.000  farm  families;  the 
creator  of  our  famous  cheeses  and  other 
high-quality  dairy  foods  that  have  helped 
put  Wisconsin  on  the  map. 

GOALS  rox  THx  rirTiniE 
Now,  what  are  our  goals  for  the  future? 
These    Include:    A    continuing    bountiful 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  for  American  con- 
sumers at  a  fair  price,  however  fast  the  pop- 


ulation Increases.  An  adequate  diet  for  the 
unemployed  and  other  needy  peofrie  of  the 
United  States.  Strategic  stodiplUng  against 
natural  disaster  or  nuclear  attack,  ex- 
panded, stable  export  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  agriculture.  A  fair  return 
to  American  farmers  for  their  investment  of 
capital  and  labor,  thus  resolving  the  paradox 
of  increasing  farm  efficiency  and  decreasing 
farm  income.  A  greater  understanding  be- 
tween farm  and  city  folks  to  appreelate  the 
tremendous  contribution  the  fanners  make 
to  the  health  of  our  people  and  our  national 
progress. 


RumaaiaB  ladependcace 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEtESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  85  years 
ago,  the  Rumanian  people  were  iojtswAj 
celebrating  a  long-awaited  independ- 
ence. It  was  on  May  10, 1877.  that  their 
enduring  efforts  finally  attained  for 
them  freedom  from  the  rule  of  Uie 
Ottoman  Empire.  National  liberty  was 
especially  sweet  to  Rumania,  through  the 
centuries  a  constant  victim  of  foreign 
expansionism. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  the  May 
10  celebrations  had  a  bittenweet  flavor, 
because,  although  released  from  Nazi 
plunderings,  Rumania  was  acmln  occu- 
pied by  totalitarian  forces.    In  1947  the 
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lut  remaining  thread  of  autonomy  was 
snapped  when  King  Michael  was  forced 
by  the  Russians  to  abdicate  his  throne. 
Not  only  did  Russia  desire  the  territory 
as  a  buffer  state,  but  the  rich  natural 
resources  were  considered  too  vital  to 
the  Soviet  econwny  to  allow  even  slight 
self-determination. 

Now  Rumania  Is  completely  Soviet- 
dominated,  and  the  May  10  festivities 
are  forbidden.  Rumanians  are  obliged 
by  their  captors  to  extol  instead  occa- 
sions hateful  to  them,  such  as  the  recent 
collectivization  of  their  farmlands,  an 
accomplishment  extremely  distasteful 
to  this  largely  agrarian  iwpulation. 

We  look  on  their  plight  with  great 
compassion,  and  we  Join  Rumanians 
throughout  the  world  in  fervent  prayer 
that  the  future  may  be  brighter  than 
the  recent  past. 


Address  by  Vice  Presuleot  Ljndon  B. 
Joluuoa  at  Jcffersoa-Jacluoa  Day 
DiwMT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9,  1962 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRD.  I  include  the  speech  dehvered 
by  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  held 
at  McCormick  Place  in  Chicago,  111.. 
Tuesday,  May  8,  1962. 

This  was  indeed  an  Inspiring  speech 
pointing  out  the  progress  in  America 
and  the  great  promise  that  lies  ahead  m 
the  future.  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remakks     bt     Vice     President     Ly.ndov     B 
Johnson.  jErrERSON-jACKSoN  Day  Dinner, 
Chicago.  Ill  .  Tuesday,  Mat  8.  1962 
Fellow  Democrata  and  fellow  American.s.  I 
have   been   sitting  here   tonight   looking   out 
over    the    ranks    of    Democrats    up<:in    whose 
shoulders   rests   the  burden   of   carrying   our 
banner   to   victory — not  Just  for   the   Demo- 
cratic Party  but  for  the  people. 

It  Is  a  warm  feeling — especially  as  I  am 
here  with  that  triumvirate  of  victory — 
Douglas.  Daley,  and  Yates. 

I  believe  that  you  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility because  you  represent  our  party  here 
In  the  heartland  of  America.  And  over  the 
years  that  I  have  served  In  Congress  I  have 
foupd  that  the  leadership  In  Illinois — as  it 
Is  today — has  always  been  leadership  of  which 
the  Democratic  Party  can  be  proud.  And  It 
Is  the  leadership  that  the  people  will  endorse 
In  November  by  electing  that  young  progres- 
sive, talented  Congressman.  Sid  Yates,  to 
the  Senate  and  returning  to  the  Congress  the 
men  who  have  meant  so  much  to  me — Tom 
O  Brien,  Bill  Dawson,  Barratt  O  Kara,  Bill 
MuRPHT.  John  Klucztnski — and  the  other 
DemocratR 

This  Is  a  proud  moment  as  I  stand  here 
among  all  of  you.  Democrats  and  Americans, 
on  this  8th  day  of  May  1963.  and  together 
w«  look  at  our  country — at  where  we  have 
been,  and  at  the  road  ahead. 


We  have  come  some  distance  since  that 
bright  day  In  January,  a  year  ago.  when 
we  celebrated  our  freedom  In  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  administration,  a  new  future 
and  a  new  step  forward  for  our  country  and 
our  people. 

And  we  have  some  dir.tance  to  go. 

President  Kennedy  says  he  believes  the 
party — and  this  Is  the  Republican  Party  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  Party — the  party  Is 
not  an  end  In  Itself  It  Is  a  means  to  an 
end 

The  party  Is  the  means  by  which  programs 
can  be  put  into  action — the  means  by  which 
people  of  talent  can  come  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  And  It  Is  the  function  of  the 
party — Republican  and  Democratic — to  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  people  I  believe  this 
wholehearte<lly  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  am  proud  to  be  here  tonight,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  as  an  American 

For  I  am  jiroud  of  the  stewardship  which 
the  Democratic  Party  has  demonstrated  since 
January  a   year  ago. 

I  am  proud  of  the  people  who  have  stepped 
forward,  both  within  the  party  and  without. 
to  give  their  talents,  their  energies,  their 
service  to  their  country 

I  am  proud  of  the  new  Initiative  which  Is 
abroad  In  our  land — Initiative  that  produces 
new.  vigorous  programs  for  people  and  for 
progress,  and  for  peace. 

I  am  proud  of  the  teamwork  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress  that  Is  producing 
action  for  people  and  progress  and  peace. 

And  I  am  proud  of  the  Nation  that  re- 
sponds to  the  summons  of  this  generation — 
to  the  burden  and  the  glory,  as  President 
Kennedy  says,  of  freedom  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  Democrat,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American 

WE  have  moved 

The  record  of  these  months  of  new  Ameri- 
can purpose  is  clear  We  have  made  our  be- 
ginning We  are  moving  forward  once  again 
We  are  accompll.shlng  things  once  more 
And  we  are  going  to  continue  the  Job 

During  the*  new  months  of  Democratic 
stewardship,  not  Just  Demr)crats.  but  all 
Americans  have  moved  fi>rw.ird 

We  have  moved  to  help  wipe  out  the  pock- 
ets of  distress,  p<jverty.  and  despair  which 
have  dotted  the  economic  geography  of  the 
Nation.  We  have  moved  to  help  Jobless 
Americans,  men  and  women  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  Americans 
who  want  to  work,  we  have  moved  to  help 
these  fellow  citizens  find  new  skills,  new 
Jobs,  new  hope  for  themselves  and  for  their 
families. 

We  have  taken  action,  and  we  are  pursuing 
additional  programs  to  help  the  youth  of  our 
country,  to  help  our  young  Americans  get  a 
decent  education  to  prepare  them.selves  fur 
the  t.uiks  they  will  face;  to  help  them  find 
Jobs,  dignity  and  futures  for  themselves  and 
their  own  growing  families. 

We  work  today  to  help  our  older  people  in 
retirement  live  in  the  dignity  and  serenity 
they  have  earned  We  w< >rk  to  help  them  live 
without  fear  of  destitutl'in  and  dependency 
brought  on  by  the  crushing  costs  of  illness 

We  have  taken  Itmg-needed  action  for  the 
American  worker — higher  minimum  wages, 
increased  unemployment  benefits,  expanded 
social   security   coverage 

And  we  have  t.tken  action  to  meet  the 
growing  pn^jblems  of  housing  for  Ameri- 
cans for  mf>derate-  and  low-income  fami- 
lies, fc>r  veteran."!,  and   for  the  elderly 

We  have  taken  action,  and  we  vigorously 
pursue  still  further  action,  to  help  American 
farmers  gain  their  equitable  share  for  their 
contribution    to    the    Nation 

WE  WORK  FOR  EXP\.NSIO.S 

We  work  for  new  expansion,  new  pnxluc- 
tivlty.  new  market^s  for  the  Nation's  bu.slne«.s 
and  industrial  community  And  we  work 
for  the  full  opportunity  of  all  Americans  U) 
make   the    best  of   their   talents,    to  exercise 


their  full  and  equal  rights  as  Americana,  to 
live  In  decency  and  dignity  and  freedom. 

I  can  tell  you  that  eyes  from  ail  across  the 
world  are  watching  America.  And  what  they 
see  Is  the  America  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson, 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman 
coming  alive  again — a  healthy,  vigorous 
America  that  Is  the  hope  of  all  who  cherish 
freedom 

What  they  see  Is  a  self-respecting  America. 
At  home  and  abroad,  America  moves  to  meet 
the  challenge. 

Vitality  and  stalemate  do  not  get  along 
together.  Our  country  today  moTSs  ahead 
on  new  roads  to  peace.  We  arm  while  we 
must,  we  Increase  our  forces  on  the  alert  to 
assure  the  peace.  But  we  move  forward  to- 
day from  the  deadly  balance  of  terror — the 
nuclear  stalemate  that  through  too  many 
perilous  years  gave  us  the  sole  alternatives 
of  holocaust  or  surrender. 

Today  we  have  new  alternatives.  We 
modernize  and  diversify  our  defense  forces. 
both  In  nuclear  and  conventional  fields,  to 
cope  with  brushflre  and  other  critical  sit- 
uations We  do  away  with  obsolescent 
methods,  weapons,  and  bases.  We  reorganize 
and  reorient  our  combat  units — not  Just  to 
meet  change  with  change,  but  to  keep  the 
Initiative. 

And  In  our  strength  and  our  national  self- 
respect,  America  does  not  fear  to  negotiate, 
to  seek  the  avenues  to  a  free  and  peaceful 
world  where  the  weapons  of  war  need  never 
be  used,  where  men  may  Join  together  at  last 
to  conquer  their  common  enemies  of  poverty, 
disease,  and  Ignorance 

Americans  cannot,  and  will  not,  while 
the  peace  Is  insecure.  lay  aside  our  arrrw 
Neither  will  we  cease  Ui  devote  every  effort 
to  the  continuing  Improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  defen.se  our  Nation  can 
provide 

On  the  other  hajid.  we  cannot,  and  we  vlll 
not    cea.se  to  work  with  other  people  of  the 
world  for  the  sensible  control  of  the  weapons 
of    war    and     their    eventual    elimination. 
strength   roR  freedom 

Let  Americans  know — let  all  the  world, 
both  friend  and  tof.  understand — that  this 
Is  an  administration  dedicated  to  strength; 
U)  strength  at  home  and  strength  In  the 
world,  to  the  building  of  greater  strength 
for  freedom  everywhere 

This  Is  our  purp<»8e  and  this  Is  the  work  to 
which  this  generation  of  Americana  can  turn 
now  with  pride  and  pleasure 

I  make  this  point  before  you  for  a  pur- 
p<^>se  I  believe  that  Democrats  have  a  mls- 
.slon  today  to  go  out  among  all  the  people 
and  invite  them  to  Join  In  this  work  with- 
out regard  tt)  partisanship  or  to  the  passing 
divisions  and  diver.slons  of  the  ptkst. 

It  Is  clear  now  that  Americans  are  not 
going  U^  be  swayed  by  the  unrealistic  ex- 
tremes Americans  In  every  jectlon  are 
decisively  rejecting  the  appeals  of  negative 
leadership  Seeds  of  hate  and  folly  have 
fallen  on  stony  ground  and  withered  In  the 
sunshine   of   American   resfxinslblUty. 

Both  those  who  consider  themselves  con- 
servative and  those  who  consider  themselves 
liberal  have  made  It  clear  that  neither  Amer- 
ican conservatism  nor  American  liberalism 
Intends  to  turn  the  clock  back  for  one  last 
waltz  with  reactionary  radicalism,  alien  or 
domestic 

This  generation  of  Americans  Is  agreed 
up<^)n  the  necessity  for  continuing  our  Na- 
tions progress.  The  people  want  to  pursue 
a  constructive  course  The  people  want 
progress  without  sacrifice  or  prudence  be- 
cause they  imderstand  that  prudence  and 
prfigress  are  compatible  and  are  always  In- 
separable 

prcjgressive  and  prudent 
President  Kennedy  has  demonstrated  con- 
vincingly that  this  Is  so.     He  is  offering  to 
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the  Nation  an  administration  which  la  one 
of  the  moat  progrewiTS  and  one  of  the  most 
prudent  In  our  hlctory. 

He  is  mindful  ot  the  human  needs  In  otir 
society.  Yet  he  is  manifesting  the  blgheet 
order  of  responsibility  toward  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  Nation's  solvency  and  security. 
As  he  has  moved  to  bring  food  to  the  hungry, 
so  he  has  moved  with  equal  responsibility  to 
balance  the  budget,  to  bring  under  control 
our  Natlonii  balance  of  payments  and  to 
ease  the  costs-profits  sqtieeae  afflicting  Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  today 
is  attempting  to  be  and  is  determined  to  be 
a  President  for  all  the  people — and  It  is  up 
to  us  as  the  members  of  his  party  to  help 
him  succeed. 

As  the  Democratic  Party  today  is  the  cap- 
tive of  no  group,  so  It  ts  not  a  partisan  foe 
of  any  oonstructlre  group.  With  this  as  our 
foundation,  you  and  I  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  privilege  of  working  together  to 
broaden  the  baee  of  our  party,  to  make  of  it 
a  party  more  repireiientc.tive  of  aU  segments 
and  all  sections  of  American  life  and  all 
shadings  of  constructive  American  beliefs. 

Let  us  go  Into  the  campaign  for  Congress 
this  year,  and  Into  the  campaigns  for  State 
and  local  offices,  ss  the  genuine  party  of 
the  majority. 

We  need  concede  no  group,  no  element. 
no  State,  no  district,  no  precinct  to  others. 
Where  we  have  won  before,  this  year  we 
can  win  more  decisively.  Where  we  have 
not  prevailed  in  the  past,  this  year  we  can 
prevail. 

The  American  people  want  to  vote  for 
constructive  and  progressive  leadership. 
They  want  a  eharu;e  to  work  with  and 
within  a  creative  and  courageous  party. 
The  American  people  do  not  want  to  follow 
a  leadership  which  hati  no  leader,  a  party 
which  has  no  clear  purpose,  or  a  faction 
which  offers  nothing  more  than  feuding  and 
fussing 

MO    OaOINiUtT     TEAS 

Let  Democrats,  wherever  they  live,  realise 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  election  year.  We 
have  the  opportunity — the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  this  century — to  win  into  our 
ranks  the  whole  broad  spectnun  of  responsi- 
ble Americans  who  want  to  move  forward. 
This  Is  a  year  for  building  our  party,  for 
expanding  its  active  membership,  for  put- 
ting In  place  a  firmer  foundation  on  which 
the  Democratic  way  can  build  for  years  to 
come. 

The  man  who  leads  our  party  seeks  to 
serve  America,  as  have  aU  the  great  Presi- 
dents who  have  preceded  him.  Let  us  sup- 
port him  by  building  Kreater  the  strength 
of  our  party  as  the  party  of  the  American 
people,  representative  of  all.  faithful  to  all. 
and  successful  on  behalf  of  all  the  people. 


FaUoot  Sbcltcrs  N«(  Popvlar  ia 
Westckester       \ 

) 


EXTENSION  or  REMAflKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 


or  HEW   tc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RliPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9,  1962 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
determine  my  constituents'  views  on 
many  of  the  vital  Issues  now  before  the 
Congress.  I  sent  a  qu««tlonnaire  to  each 
family  in  my  district.  Of  the  225,000 
voters  comprising  New  York's  27th  Con- 
Rressional  District,  some  38,000  people. 
or  17  percent,  participated,  and  the  re- 


sults were  tabulated  by  a  group  of 
hard-worUng  volonteers  in  Westchester 
County. 

The  first  question  asked  was  "Should 
the  United  States  buUd  and  supply  ex- 
tensiye  fallout  shelters? '  Division  <^ 
the  district  into  four  geographical 
areas — ^Putnam  CJounty,  northern  West- 
chester, southern  Westchester,  and 
Yonkers — revealed  that  opinion  on  this 
question  Is  consistent  throughout  the 
district.  Percentage  totals  for  these 
areas  are: 


N'ot  sure 


Tutuani  f'oiuity 

.Northern  W  e«tche.<ilcr 
Southrrn  Westchester. 
Vonkrrs 


Overall  results  showed  that  64  per- 
cent of  people  responding  opposed  such 
a  shelter  program,  whereas  only  18  per- 
cent answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
another  18  percoit  indicated  they  were 
"not  sure."  As  tabulation  of  other  ques- 
tions Is  completed.  I  plan  to  make  the 
results  available  to  the  Coitgressiohal 
Record  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 


Foreign  Policy  n  tlw  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or  NEW  jxssrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9.  1962 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  remarks  on 
my  feeling  and  concern  on  what  may  be 
a  change  In  our  foreign  pK>licy  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  Near  East.  It  would  appear 
from  recent  events  that  we  have  em- 
tMirked  on  a  new  and  disastrous  course 
In  this  troubled  area.  I  have  had  re- 
ports that  the  State  Department  is  con- 
sidering the  time  opportune  to  improve 
relations  with  the  Arab  States,  and  I  had 
assumed  this  would  take  the  usual  line 
of  diplomacy  and  mutual  negotiations 
and  contacts.  However,  I  was  shocked 
and  amazed  to  see  the  line  of  this  at- 
tempted improvement,  not  to  work  dip- 
lomatically toward  this  end  with  the 
Arab  countries,  but  to  attack  and  censtire 
our  only  true  friend  in  the  Near  East,  the 
State  of  Israel.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  our  Government  had  seized  upon  a 
pretext  of  a  minor  clash  between  Syria 
and  Israel  to  heap  blame  and  censure 
on  one  side,  in  w^hat  was  obviously  a 
two-sided  dispute.  Particularly  was  I 
amazed  to  see  our  Government  use  the 
fonrni  of  the  United  Nations  for  this 
purpose,  and  with  Great  Britain  to 
jointly  sponsor  the  resolution  against 
Israel.  Nothing  was  said  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  week  after  week  firing  by 
Soviet-trained  troops  using  Russian  ar- 
tillery shells  into  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  killing  Israelis.  But  the  moment  Is- 
rael dared  strike  back  in  her  own  de- 
fense to  silence  these  murderous  guns, 


our  diplomats  rushed  to  censure  Israel 
for  acting  in  her  own  defense. 

I^e  Arabs  were  pleased,  as  was  the 
Soviet  deleg:ation,  who  aid  the  Arab 
cause  in  all  possible  ways,  llierefore, 
this  has  been  a  poor  day  for  our  State 
Department  and  American  diplomacy  if. 
Instead  of  using  the  traditional  methods 
of  diplomacy  in  creating  good  will  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  we  try  to  gain 
favor  with  the  Arabs  by  attacking  a 
friendly  country  against  whom  the 
Arabs  have  long  waged  war. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  Israel  is  pro- 
American.  anti-Communist,  and  does 
not  resort  to  any  pretense  of  neutralism. 
I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  it  is  time  for  America  to  recognize 
that  we  should  help  and  give  aid  to  our 
friends,  and  certainly  not  to  our  ene- 
mies. In  these  days  of  cold  war,  a  na- 
tion carmot  be  neutral.  It  is  either  for 
or  against  you.  I  feel  that  this  should 
be  the  measure  applied  in  our  dealings 
with  all  the  nations  throughout  the 
world  where  we  are  spending  and  grant- 
ing billions  of  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. 

The  action  by  our  representatives  in 
the  United  Nations  in  sponsoring  the 
censure  of  Israel  was  ctrntrary  to  the 
facts  which  indicated  a  heavy  bi^ldup 
of  Soviet-made  weapons  by  the  Syrian 
force  along  the  frontier  area  as  was 
borne  out  by  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  C.  Van- 
Horn,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Truce  Supervision  Organization, 
and  for  the  State  Department  to  make 
such  a  unilateral  condemnation  of  Israel, 
leaving  unpunished  Syrian  hostile 
actions,  can  only  serve  as  an  open  invita- 
tion to  Syria  to  resume  her  harassment 
of  Israel,  and  lead  to  further  aggrava-^ 
tion  of  an  already  tense  situation. 

Israel  \s  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
menaced  by  Soviet  arms  who  has  turned 
to  America  and  asked  to  participate 
with  other  free  world  states  in  our  UjS. 
military  assistance  program,  and  found 
its  request  rejected.  The  State  Depart- 
ment felt  it  might  embarrass  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Arab  States.  So  again  I 
point  out  that  we  reject  our  friends,  and 
reward  our  enemies.  * 

The  State  of  Israel  has  only  one  de- 
sire concerning  its  neighbor&g  coun- 
tries, and  that  is  to  hve  in  peace.  They 
have  made  this  offer  time  after  time 
after  time,  and  to  no  avail.  Therefore, 
she  must  maintain  her  borders  and  pro- 
tect her  citizens  from  these  continuous 
attacks  or  how  else  can  a  nation  defend 
its  own  people? 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  State  to  fur- 
nish the  House  of  Representatives  a  full 
and  complete  report  with  respect  to  the 
motivation  and  underlying  reasons  for 
the  sponsorship  of  this  country  of  the 
resolution  censwing  Israel  before  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
on  April  9,  1962.  I  am  joining  in  this 
request,  and  while  I  do  not  look  for  any 
information  which  I  do  not  already  pos- 
sess, I  would  like  to  have  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  in  detail  form.  I  am  sure 
that  the  reason  which  will  be  deduced 
from  the  report  will  be  our  impossible 
attempt  to  carry  water  on  both  shoul- 
ders between  the  Arab  countries  and  our 
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friend,  the  State  of  Israel.  This  we  can- 
not do  for  too  long  a  time,  and  the  6tate 
Department  should  stop  trying  to  do  so 
by  now  iasuing  an  unequivocal  declara- 
tion that  Israel  is  our  friend,  that  we 
will  stand  by  her  and  support  her  in  the 
defense  of  her  homeland,  and  give  mean- 
ing to  our  words  by  action. 


Excwpto  From  Radio  aid  TclcTision 
Address  by  Senator  Wiley 


'  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  9,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoKGRSssiONAL  Rkcoro  excerpts 
from  an  address  prepared  by  me  for 
delivery  over  Wisconsin  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  during  the  weekend  of 
May  12  and  13.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
outlook  of  an  Industry  that  promises  Uj  be  a 
growing,  booming  field  of  expanding  op- 
portunity of  the  years  ahead.  That  Is  tour- 
ism. 

As  Americana,  we  live  In  a  rich,  bountiful 
country,  enjoying  the  beat  standards  of  living 
in   history 

For  the  future,  we  can  look  forward.  If  a 
catastrophic  global  war  can  be  prevented,  to 
even  higher  plateaus  of  better  living  in  the 
■pace  age. 

As  a  fast-progressing  Nation,  we  continu- 
ously experience  revolutions  In  agriculture 
Industry,  business,  technology,  science,  and 
other  fields.  As  a  result,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica are  enjoying  not  only  better  work-living 
conditions,  but  also  greater  leisure  time 

Annually.  Americans  spend  about  S20  bil- 
lion for  recreation  and  vacationing  Think 
of  It:  By  comparison,  these  expenditures  far 
exceed  the  gross  national  product — that  la, 
the  value  of  all  goods  and  services — produced 
In  over  90  percent  of  the  nations  of  the 
world 

With  greater  leisure,  however,  also  comes 
a  responsibility — economically  and  morally— 
for  best  utUlzlng  such  time  for  broadening 
our  horizons.  Including:  Education,  cultural 
enrichment  through  travel  and  acqualntence 
with  new  places  and  people;  obtaining  a  new 
prospective  of  life;  getting  out  of  a  rut  of 
day-to-day  living:  Improving  our  physical 
well-being:  and  enriching  ourselves  cultur- 
ally. Intellectually  and  spiritually  Leisure 
ought  not  be  spent  killing  time,  for  to  waste 
time  is  to  waste  Life. 

For  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation,  recreation 
and  vacationing  has  a  special  economic  sig- 
nificance. Aa  of  now,  tourism  account*  fur 
about  $000  million  annually  In  Income  for 
Wisconsin  In  addition  to  an  Inflow  of 
money  this  also  means;  more  Jobs;  greater 
business  activities  for  restaurants,  motels. 
hotels,  lodges,  cleaning  and  other  service  es- 
tablishments, purchases  of  supplies  and 
equipment. 

For  the  fviture.  the  outlook — if  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities — will  be  even 
more  promising.  According  to  a  study  by 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Review  CommissKjn. 
the  US.  population — by  the  year  2000-  -will 
be  about  350  million 

Incomes  will  be  higher:  rising  from  %.'iS4 
billion   in   laeo   to   1706  million   in    1976.    to 


tl.437  billion  in  2000;  the  workweek  will  be 
shorter;  estimated  to  average  36  hours  In 
1976,  and  32  hours  In  2000.  Travel  will  ex- 
pand By  air:  30  billion  passenger  miles  were 
flown  In  1960;  the  figure  may  reach  150  bil- 
lion by  1976;  and  325  billion  In  2000:  and 
by  car:  100  million  by  1976;  and  proportion- 
ate gains  for  rail   and  water  transportation. 

Because  of  these  changing,  advancing  fac- 
tors, we  will  need  to  reevaluate  the  opp<jr- 
tunities  in  tourism  Among  other  things, 
this  win  mean,  fur  Wisconsin  and  the  Na- 
tion:  Creation  of  a  realistic  phiUiaophy  of 
leisure,  as  an  opportunity  for  broadening  our 
personal  horlzfjns.  not  Just  fur  killing  time, 
design  of  new  programs  for  reaping  economic 
awards,  including  expansion  of  toun.sm  pro- 
motion, and  further  improving  our  recrea- 
tional sites — Including  access  and  accom- 
modations for  parks,  Ashing  and  boatitig 
lakes  and  streams,  happy  hunting  grounds, 
further  shaping  up  manmade.  as  well  as 
natural,  places  of  interest,  attempt  to  pro- 
vide year-round,  as  well  aa  sensoniil.  recrea- 
tional opportunities;  and  in  other  ways  lay 
a  sound  foundation  for  an  expanding  pro- 
gram 

FT>r  the  future  then  we  here  In  Wiscon- 
sin, have  a  tremendous  potential  for  ex- 
panding, and  beneflting  from,  tourism,  not 
only  as  an  individual  State,  wltli  unique, 
wonderful  recreational  opp<iriiinitie8  but 
also  as  a  part  of  the  Great  Lttkes  system, 
which,  if  developed,  could  be  a  real  recrea- 
tional Mecca  for  the  Nation 

For  the  next  broadcast  I  will  be  discuss- 
ing more  specifically  how  we  can  further  im- 
prove our  recreational  potential  for  the  fu- 
ture 


Ramanian  iDdependence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK.S 

f)r 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    KEW     YiiSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9.  1962 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  cen- 
turies the  Rumanian  people  suffered  un- 
der the  despotic  rule  of  Ottoman  sultans 
before  they  attained  their  freedom  and 
independence  late  in  the  last  century. 
But  their  most  cherished  and  highe-st 
goal  was  not  achieved  without  grievous 
losses  and  great  sacrifices.  In  the  past 
they  had  revolted  numerous  times 
against  their  powerful  overlords,  but 
alone  they  were  never  able  to  cope  with 
their  ruthless  adversaries  Then  early 
in  the  1850s  the  Crimean  War  and  sub- 
sequent events  worked  in  their  favor, 
offennt;  them  a  real  chance  for  free- 
dom. At  the  end  of  that  war  they  at- 
tained autonomous  status,  but  since  they 
wanted  complete  freedom,  they  con- 
tinued to  work  for  tlie  attainment  of 
that  t:oal.  In  the  1870's  they  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  at,'ainst  their  oppres- 
sors, and  on  May  10  of  1877  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence  Fortu- 
nately, in  their  fight  they  were  materially 
and  effectively  aided  by  the  Russians 
By  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  coun- 
try was  freed  from  Turkish  tyranny,  and 
Rumanians  had  their  independence. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  the.se  hard- 
working and  gallant  pt-ople,  who  re- 
gained their  freedom  with  Ru.ssian  aid 
85  years  ago.  were  to  lose  their  freedom 
to  the  .same  Ru.s.sians  in  1945  Such  are 
the  IW1.SLS  and  turivs  of  human  h.i.slory. 


but  the  Rumanian  people  were  not  de- 
terred from  the  goal  of  regaining  their 
freedom,  and  on  the  85th  anniversary 
of  their  Independence  Day  let  us  hope 
that  they  soon  attain  it  in  peace  and 
prosperity 


American  Open  House:  A  Warm  Weapoa 
in  the  Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHUSnTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9.  1962 

Mr       MACDONALD.      Mr.      Speaker. 

many  have  written  to  me  asking  how 
they  might  respond  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's plea.  "Ask  what  you  can  do  for 
America?"  In  promoting  our  expanded 
visit  the  US  A.  program  there  is  much 
each  of  us  can  do.  No  matter  what  our 
age  or  occupation,  all  Americans  may  do 
something  which  will  be  of  immense 
value  in  our  efforts  to  further  Interna- 
tional good  Will  and  understanding. 
With  the  direct  expansion  of  travel  pro- 
motion programs,  every  community  in 
the  United  States  has  the  right  to  expect 
international  visitors.  Oversea  surveys 
show  that  our  prospective  visitors  want 
to  see  all  of  America — our  scenic  won- 
ders, our  villages,  our  prairies,  our  in- 
dustrial centers,  and  all  the  other  in- 
gredients of  this  land  that  beckon  them. 

European  countries  are  showing  Amer- 
icans that  it  takes  more  than  Madison 
Avenue  advertising  techniques  to  pro- 
mote a  permanent  travel  program.  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
hospitality  extended  through  open  house 
programs  in  countries  such  as  Ireland. 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain. 
In  most  countries,  the  open  house  pro- 
gram consists  of  a  very  informal  visit  to 
a  home  to  permit  visitors  to  get  to  know 
a  family  or  to  see  how  the  family  lives 
The  visit  usually  does  not  involve  a  meal 
or  an  overnight  stay. 

In  Ireland.  "Meet  the  Irish"  Is  a  plan 
that  enables  travelers  bound  for  the 
Emerald  Isle  to  arrange  in  advance  for 
personal  introductions  to  congenial  Iri.sh 
people  of  similar  ages,  hobbies,  and  pro- 
fe.vsions  In  the  Meet  the  Danes  '  pro- 
gram, preparations  for  an  open  house 
visit  are  not  made  until  a  person  reaches 
Copenhagen  Arrangements  are  then 
made  within  a  24-hour  period  for  the 
.selection  of  a  family  to  act  as  hosts  for  a 
post-dinner  meeting  "Get  in  Touch 
With  the  Dutch"  is  very  similar  to  "Meet 
the  Danes  '  The  Dutch  feel  that  It  is 
necessary  for  the  tourist  to  appear  In 
per.son  when  applying  for  an  Invitation 
so  that  the  tourist  office  will  get  an  im- 
pression of  the  person  requesting  a  visit. 

Although  Europe  no  longer  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  travel  promotion,  the  United 
Statt's  is  just  beginning  to  bridge  the 
travel  gap  Before  the  creation  of  the 
U  S  Travel  Service  In  June  of  last  year. 
the  United  States  was  the  only  major 
country  m  the  world  without  an  official 
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tourist  promotion  bureau.  The  Service 
is  doing  much  to  create  interest  and  ex- 
citement for  promoting  travel  to  Amer- 
ica, with  the  theme  for  this  year  being: 
"Travel  a  New  World— See  the  UJ3.A." 
The  Travel  Service  has  opened  foreign 
travel  offices  In  Paris,  London,  Frsmk- 
furt.  Mexico  City.  Sydney.  San  Paulo, 
and  Tokyo.  The  Service  is  providing  in- 
formation required  by  the  foreign  trav- 
eler to  the  United  States,  which  will  be 
easily  accessible  and  obtainable,  and  has 
simplified  entry  and  exit  requirements 
for  visitors.  The  program  of  the  VS. 
Travel  Service  Is  designed  to  coordinate 
and  complement  the  significant  resur- 
gence of  activity  of  the  entire  travel 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  best  to  answer  the 
original  question:  "What  can  you  do  for 
America?"  Each  of  us  can  do  much  to 
help  the  Service  to  fulfill  one  of  Its  most 
important  objectives:  making  the  inter- 
national traveler's  trip  to  the  United 
States  more  enjoyable  by  insuring  a 
warm  and  friendly  welcome.  A  series 
of  regional  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Travel  Service  are  now  being  held  with 
Governors,  mayors,  local  oflBcials,  busi- 
nessmen, and  civic  leaders.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  meetings  is  to  discuss  ways 
of  overcoming  language  and  other  diffi- 
culties which  would  make  our  foreign 
visitors  feel  more  at  home. 

Here  is  an  opp>ortunity  for  Americans 
to  be  part  of  a  significant  grassroots 
movement.  This  is  the  answer  of  many 
for  a  hometown  peace  corps.  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old,  especially  those  of 
us  who  speak  or  are  learning  a  foreign 
language,  have  an  opportunity  to  be  an 
amateur  linguist  and  goodwill  ambas- 
sador at  the  same  time.  Communities 
all  over  the  Nation  are  adapting  the  Eu- 
ropean open-house  and  open-door  pol- 
icies with  a  special  American  blend  of 
warmth  and  hospitality.  The  National 
Association  of  Travel  Organizations  In 
their  "Travel  USA.  Handbook"  lists  the 
following  activities  which  we  all  may 
promote  In  our  communities: 

First.  Operate  a  downtown  travel  In- 
formation center  equipped  to  serve  both 
domestic  and  foreign  vlJsitors. 

Second.  Alert  the  mayor's  office,  police 
force,  and  other  city  officials  when  they 
can  be  of  service  in  welcoming  or  assist- 
ing groups. 

Third.  Maintain  a  roster  of  private 
citizens  who  volunteer  to  meet  visitors 
and  who  are  bilingual  or  possess  profes- 
sional or  hobby  skills  which  they  will 
share  wltii  visitors. 

Fourth.  Assist  in  arranging  for  visi- 
tors to  see  model  homes,  shopping  cen- 
ters, and  other  local  attractions. 

Fifth.  Provide  at  alrix>rts.  deixits.  and 
other  arrival  points,  suitable  signs  In 
several  languages  and  where  possible. 
.skilled  personnel  to  assist  foreign  vis- 
itors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  limits  as  to 
what  each  of  us  can  do.  The  Meet 
Americans  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
an  example  of  what  a  group  of  people 
have  done  to  make  the  international 
visitor  feel  at  home.  The  club  was 
established  to  provide  a  place  where  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
might  meet  Americans  on  a  social  basis. 
Every  Friday  evening,  the   club  has   a 


reception  with  a  short  program  followed 
by  dances  and  games.  Programs  vary 
from  cha-cha  exhibitions  to  lectures  on 
topics  such  as.  "How  To  Listen  to  Amer- 
ican Music"  and  "International  Com- 
munication for  the  Deaf."  While  most 
programs  and  conversations  are  in 
English,  many  of  the  club's  members 
speak  Spanish,  French,  German,  and 
other  languages.  A  foreign  visitor  may 
partake  in  the  club's  weekly  events 
which  have  included  picnics,  visits  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  nearby  States,  theater  parties, 
weekend  trips,  and  buCfet  suppers. 
Members  frequently  invite  guests  to 
their  homes  for  meals  and  exchange 
ideas. 

The  question  which  one  might  be  ask- 
ing now:  What  does  all  this  activity 
accomplish  ?  Travel  is  our  most  dynamic 
weapon  in  oiu*  continuing  efforts  to  ob- 
tain better  understanding  of  America  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
The  true  American  image  has  often  been 
distorted  and  blurred  in  the  eyes  of  our 
foreign  friends  through  impressions  left 
by  Hollywood  movies,  by  foreign  news- 
papers, and  sometimes  by  our  own  tour- 
ists and  oversea  military  personnel.  We 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  correct 
these  false  impressions  with  programs 
such  as  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
and  the  pictorial  displays  of  our  U.S. 
Information  Service.  The  Impact  of 
these  efforts  upon  the  mind  of  a  foreign 
citizen  cannot  be  seriously  compared  with 
the  dramatic  effects  of  an  actual  visit 
to  the  United  States. 

A  young  doctor  from  East  Germany 
came  here  with  a  picture  of  Americans 
as  being  materialistic,  pleasure  seeking, 
having  no  family  life,  and  lacking  reli- 
gious and  moral  values.  The  news- 
papers he  read  daily  depicted  America  as 
a  capitalistic  society  out  to  colonize  the 
world,  capture  foreign  markets,  and  pro- 
mote war  economy.  Just  how  valuable 
a  stay  in  the  United  States  is  seen  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  young  doctor  when 
he  returned  to  Germany.  He  wrote  the 
following  postscript: 

The  people  of  my  country  do  not  know 
that  Americans  are  like  this.  But  they  will 
know,  for  I  write  many  letters  now.  The 
newspaper  articles  are  always  questioned  for 
their  truth,  but  my  parents  and  friends  be- 
lieve what  I  write  and  they  read  my  letters 
to  many  of  their  friends,  too. 

Attracting  and  taking  care  of  inter- 
national visitors  is  also  good  doUars-and- 
cents  business.  It  is  foreign  aid  in  re- 
verse. Foreign  travel  is  our  one  export 
which  offers  a  direct  market  benefit  to 
the  greatest  number  of  Americans  with- 
out depleting  any  of  our  resources.  The 
tourist  dollar  benefits  all  types  of  busi- 
nesses, from  the  big  transportation  com- 
panies to  the  small  curio  dealers.  They, 
in  turn,  put  money  back  into  circulation, 
where  it  will  do  the  economy  the  most 
good. 

The  following  editorial,  "A  Warm 
Weapon  in  the  Cold  War,"  m  the  April 
14,  1962,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  points 
to  the  significance  of  attracting  foreign 
travelers  to  the  United  States  and  its 
impact  on  the  problem  of  our  gold  re- 
serves : 

While  other  alert  countries  have  been 
happily  raking  in  great  sums  by  tapping  the 


yearning  of  people  everywhere  to  travel  In 
foreign  countries,  the  Yankee  trader  has  been 
sleeping  on  the  sidelines.  It  Isn't  that 
Americans  don't  like  the  idea  at  traveling. 
Last  year  2  million  of  us  went  overseas  and 
spent  a  whopping  $2  billion.  Without  much 
encouragement  from  us,  about  900.000  for- 
eigners came  here  and  spent  $900  million. 
The  result  was  an  unfavorable  travel  deficit 
of  $1,100  million. 

In  the  past  when  the  United  States  spent 
more  abroad  than  it  took  In,  the  imbalance 
was  unimportant.  But  now  that  our  mili- 
tary bases  and  other  forelgn-ald  commit- 
ments cost  us  between  $3  and  $4  billion 
more  than  we  net  from  export  trade,  the 
situation  can  no  longer  be  igncn^d.  In  fact, 
we  must  either  export  more  w  abandon 
some  of  our  oversea  positions  in  the  cold 
war  struggle. 

As  almost  all  nations  except  America 
have  learned,  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  earn 
foreign  exchange  Is  from  tourists. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
potential  of  the  vast  untapped  market 
of  tourism.  America  is  beautiful,  Amer- 
ica is  hospitable,  America  has  much  to 
offer  the  international  visitor.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  "come  to  America"  to  the 
world  and  extol  the  wonders  of  the 
United  States  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
be  a  good  host.  Visitor  satisfaction  is 
the  key  to  a  successful  travel  program. 
That  is  where  we  come  in. 

Find  out  what  visitor  services  pro- 
grams are  established  In  your  com- 
munity. In  communities  where  such  a 
program  is  not  underway,  one  effective 
method  of  starting  is  asking  the  mayor 
to  summon  a  meeting  of  all  interested 
in  tourism  and  form  an  active  committee 
from  this  nucleus.  ITie  U.S.  Travel 
Service  is  prepared  to  assist  your  com- 
munity in  planning  a  program  to  at- 
tract and  take  care  of  inter^iational 
visitors. 


Parcha$e  of  U.N.  Boad$  1$  E$$eBtial 
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Wednesday,  May  9,  1962 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  1787,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  sat 
watching  the  last  members  of  the  Con- 
vention sign  the  Constitution  of  the 
newly  bom  United  States  of  America,  he 
cast  a  glance  toward  a  painting  above 
the  President's  chair  on  which  a  rising 
sun  was  painted,  and  observed  to  a  few 
members  sitting  near  him  that  painters 
have  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  m 
their  art  between  a  rising  and  setting 
sun.    Further,  he  continued : 

I  have  often  In  the  course  of  the  session 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and  fears 
as  to  Its  issues,  looked  at  that  picture  be- 
hind the  President's  chair  without  knowing 
whether  it  represented  a  rising  or  a  setting 
sun. 

And  SO  it  is  with  us  here  today  some 
175  years  later  as  we  consider  continued 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
under  the  reflection  of  this  Idnd  of  pic- 
ture— one  which  can  mean  the  beginning 
or  the  end — that  the  President  is  solicit- 
ing bipartisan  supr>ort  for  a  dynamic 
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United  NatloDft.  I  stncerely  believe  con- 
freasknal   mipport  tar   the   President's 

proposal  rwiuestlng  us  "to  promote  the 
foreisn  poHcy  of  the  United  States  by 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefore,  could  make  the  picture 
before  us  reflect  a  rising  sun'." 

Arnold  Toynbee.  the  renowned  Brit- 
ish historian  and  scholar,  in  one  of  hus 
treatises  on  civilizations  and  their  de- 
cline, concluded,  that  300  years  from 
now  the  20th  century  win  be  remem- 
bered not  for  its  wars,  not  (or  its  con- 
quest of  distance  suid  disease,  not  even 
for  the  splitting  of  the  atom — but  for 
having  been  the  first  age  since  Uie  dawn 
of  civilization  some  5.000  or  6,000  years 
past  In  which  people  dared  to  think  it 
practicable  to  make  the  benefits  of  civi- 
lization available  for  the  whole  human 
race.  Our  civilization  can  have  no  more 
noble  obligation  to  ourselves  nor  greater 
responsibility  to  the  less  developed  than 
to  evolve  out  of  our  creativity  a  way  to 
protect  all  mankind  from  our  weapons 
of  technology. 

Paraphrasing  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  will  never  for- 
get what  we  do  here  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  Time  is  of  the  essence, 
and  unless  mature  wisdom  guides  our 
present  deliberation,  we  cannot  be  as- 
sured of  suiother  respite. 

The  request  for  $100  million  to  face  a 
financial  crisis  which  has  developed  in 
the  United  Nations  because  of  that  or- 
ganisation's effort  to  secure  peace,  prog- 
ress and  human  rights,  represents  that 
which  needs  to  t>e  done  and  that  which 
must  be  undertaken,  not  because  of 
communism  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  more 
truly  moral  the  conductive  display — the 
more  concern  we  denuinstrate  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  this  nuclear  age,  for 
feeding  the  hungry,  for  making  the  sick 
well — the  less  military  force  we  shall 
need  to  maintain  our  security;  the  more 
friends  we  shall  win  and  the  more  na- 
tions we  shall  genuinely  influence  to 
trust  us  and  voluntarily  join  In  our  en- 
deavors. Consequently,  agitation  ui- 
tended  to  pull  this  country  out  of  the 
United  Nations  strikes  the  realistic 
among  as  as  foolhardy.  Cooperation  is 
not  charity  in  this  nuclear  age,  rather, 
cooperation  is  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  criticism 
should  not  be  tolerated  but  criticism  to 
be  constructive — to  be  productive — must 
concentrate  upon  enlarging  man's  op- 
portunities for  survival.  Criticism 
should  be  directed  away  from  proposals 
which  could  mean  the  annihilation  of  all. 
which  Is  precisely  what  could  happen  as 
a  result  of  some  brush  fire  without  the 
restraining  collective  efTorts  of  other  na- 
tions to  localize  conflicts  through  the 
United  Nations.  To  campaign  against 
this  form  of  collective  effort,  to  advocate 
that  we  with  the  blind  greed  of  a  miser 
hoard  our  surplus  products;  that  we  iso- 
late ourselves:  that  we  reject  reality; 
that  we  embrace  the  myth  that  a  nation 
can  live  alone.  Is  suicide. 

While  transportation,  communication, 
and  the  economic  interdependence  of 
man  with  the  accompanying  intercourse 
of  people,  shrink  the  globe,  the  concept 
of  massive  retaliation  Increasingly  rules 


out  war  as  an  alternative  to  the  conflict 
which  have  historically  enstied  from  the 
struggle  (or  power,  cultural,  racial  inter- 
mixing. It  to  a  most  tragic  consequence 
that  man  has  devek>ped  his  technology, 
especially  his  weapons  of  destruction  far 
out  of  all  proportions  to  his  human  re- 
lations. Now  in  the  little  time  left,  is  it 
not  our  responsibility  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  two.  technology  and  human 
relations? 

Instead  of  catastrophe,  we  can  give 
greatest  consideration  to  the  fullest  im- 
plementatK>n  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  procrram  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  individuality  of  men  and  the 
inseparability  of  their  societies.  This 
suggestion  entails  a  con.scious  nurturing 
of  a  new  concept  of  life  for  the  world's 
people  adjusted  to  mdividual  needs  and 
aspirations  and  servmg  all  humanity. 
Technical  advancement  has  so  hastened 
economic  interdependence  that  in  spite 
of  national  boundanres  and  renewed  as- 
sertions of  nationalism  in  some  parts  of 
this  earth,  a  new  world  order  is  being 
forged — a  new  order  which  must  be 
based  on  the  Christian  concept  of  "I  am 
my  brother's  keeper  ":  or  as  in  the  Bud- 
dhist bturgy: 

Never  will  I  seek  to  receive  prlvmte  Indt- 
Tldual  salTutlon.  never  will  I  enter  Into  final 
peace  aUine.  but  lo/ever  and  everywhere.  I 
will  sUive  tur  the  unl. ersal  redemption  oX 
every  creature  throughout   the   world. 

A  new  and  more  dynamic  .society  ba.%ed 
on  the  expression  of  the  Great  Roman, 
Marcus  Aurellus : 

Whatever  act  (>f  thine  has  nn  rrfereri-e 
either  Immediately  or  remotely  to  a  s<>ci<»i 
end  U  In  the  nature  of  mutiny. 

A  society  un4er  the  influence  of  the 
Philosopher  Mazzini : 

You  eannnt  ever.  IX  you  would,  separate 
your  UJe  from  humauity.  yfcu  live  m  it.  by  it. 

f.iT    It. 

With  the  national  interest  our  first 
consideration,  our  road  to  survival  de- 
pends upon  the  heat  we  apply  to  the 
crucible  in  which  we  forge  our  races, 
creed.s,  and  color.s  into  oneness.  We. 
the  strongest  nation  and  the  richest 
country  in  history  and  ourselves  txvrn  of 
revolution,  economic  oppression  and 
since,  caught  up  In  a  ceaseless  struggle 
to  promote  liberty  and  justice  for  all, 
have  no  alternative  but  to  promote  these 
ba^sic  rights  on  behalf  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple. Humanity  as  a  whole  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  any  one  nation 
or  race  and  that  nation,  first  accepting 
this  fact,  will  be  the  savior  of  mankind. 
To  date,  the  United  Nations  oBcru  the 
b^st  hope  for  achieving  that  end.  Fail- 
ure to  support  the  President's  request 
for  $100  million  to  meet  the  financial 
crisis  which  developed,  In  part,  out  of 
the  UN's  peacekeeping  operations  In 
the  Congo,  could  undermine,  perhaps  de- 
stroy, a  present  bright  hope  for  effective 
restraint  to  aggression,  could  snuff  out 
the  hope  of  reason  as  a  substitute  for 
violence:  and  finally,  turn  Into  a  mockery 
the  great  dream  of  democracy  fashioned 
by  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  terms  of  faith,  said  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Poster  ZXiIles.  we 
seem  unable  to  articulate  a  basic  philos- 
ophy for  our  times  which  carries  deep 


conviction  and  strong  appeal.  I  would 
surmise  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  view 
that  our  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress  at  the  t)e8inninc  of  this  ses- 
sion, requested  what  amounts  to  a  shift 
in  our  foreign  policy  to  economic  em- 
phasis in  deference  to  human  elements 
involved  cutting  across  traditional  politi- 
cal philosophy. 

Against  the  above  background,  serious 
and  immediate  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  request  of  the  President  (or 
strengthening  our  position  in  the  world 
and.  especially,  the  urgent  need  (or  (unds 
to  meet  the  crisis  situation  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  urge  support  o(  the  Presl- 
dents  request,  not  merely  because  he  is 
our  President,  not  because  he  is  the  lead- 
er of  the  (Democratic  Party,  but  rather 
because  his  proposal  holds  out  to  us  all 
somethmg  of  substance,  of  logic,  of  faith, 
of  hope. 

As  we  pass  from  civilization's  highest 
stage  to  something  else,  as  we  must,  lei 
that  something  else  t>e  logic,  law  and 
reason  With  the  United  Natkuis,  the 
catalytic  agent.  Vet  the  dissident  nations, 
and  there  are  some,  rationalise  their 
choice  of  war  and  chaos  (or  a  world  of 
resuson.  if  they  can. 

At  this  moment  In  history  when  we 
.stand  in  a  relationship  to  the  time  clock 
comparable  to  that  of  imperial  Rome, 
may  we  t>e  ever-mindful  at  all  times 
and  in  all  thlng.'s  we  undertake  of  the 
words  of  Cassius:  "Our  fault,  dear 
Brutu.s.  i.s  not  In  our  stars  but  In  our- 
selves," and  realize  it  Is  time  for  some 
painful  but  honest  introspection. 

Together  there  is  power  in  our  action — 
power  that  could  turn  the  world  to  work 
with  us,  but  we  must  have  the  humility 
to  entru.«rt  the  compass  to  the  pilot  of  our 
ship  of  state  as  he  sails  upon  troubled 
waters 

In  conclusion.  I  quote  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

Vijt  in  the  development  of  thU  organlza- 
tliiri  rests  the  only  true  alternative  to  war  — 
and  war  appeals  no  Ic;nger  as  a  rational  al- 
tj-rnaiivp  Unconditional  war  can  no  longer 
lead  to  uncfmdttlonal  victory  It  can  no 
lonirer  serve  tu  Kttlc  dispute*.  It  can  no 
longer  cuiirern  the  Ki'eat  powers  alcme.  Fat 
a  nuclear  dtsacter.  spread  by  winds  and  wa- 
ters and  fear,  could  well  engulf  the  great  and 
the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  com- 
ml'-ted  and  the  vmcommltted  alike.  Man- 
kind must  put  an  end  to  war  or  war  will 
put  .in  end  to  mankind 
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The  National  Loftery  of  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  wrw   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneuLay.  May  9,  1962 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  Italy.  The 
Italian  Government  operates  several  lot- 
teries aiKl  thus  realises  very  imp<H^nt 
revenues. 

In  1961,  the  lotteries  brought  hi  a  total 
of    171.6    million.      The    irroflt    to    thf 


Government  amounted  to  $38  million. 
These  revenues  are  not  earmarked  for 
any  specific  purposes,  but  are  rather  di- 
rected to  the  Italian  treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Italy's  profitable  lottery 
IS  another  of  the  many  government  lot- 
teries bringing  very  real  benefits  to  the 
nation  in  question — benefits  made  pos- 
sible by  the  wisdom  of  governments  re- 
fusing to  allow  hypocrisy  to  stifle  and 
.smother  needed  advances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be  equally  wise  in 
America  If  we  remove  the  blinders  and 
accept  the  fiscal  facts  of  life.  A  na- 
tional lottery  in  the  United  States  can 
easily  pump  into  our  Government 
treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  addi- 
tional income  which  can  be  used  to  cut 
our  high  taxes  and  reduce  our  gigantic 
national  debt. 


Catholic  Relief  Services  Victim  of  Cmel 
Hoax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedriesdaj/,  May  9,  1962 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Edward  E.  Swan- 
strom,  executive  director.  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  stating  that — 

A  number  of  people  have  indicated  to  me 
that  within  the  past  few  weeks  a  newspaper, 
■  Western  Voice,"  published  In  Englewood, 
Colo,  by  Rev.  Harvey  H.  Springer.  D.D.. 
Pastor.  First  Baptist  Church  In  that  com- 
munity, forwarded  to  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  Its  issue  of  March  22.  whose  front 
page  contained  a  rather  damaging  article 
entitled  "What  Is  This — Catholic  Propa- 
p;i!ida  With  US.  Government  Label?"  and 
showed  a  picture  of  some  bags  of  Govern- 
ment surplus  wheat  which  were  labeled 
Catholic  Relief.  Kennedy  Casablanca,  Do- 
nated by  the  People  of  the  United  States 
uf  America,  Not  To  Be  Sold  or  Exchanged."  It 
cpru\lnly  must  have  created  some  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  any  Congressman  who  did 
not    understand   these   partlcvilar   markings. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  under  Public 
Law  480,  each  voluntary  foreign  relief  agency 
which  distributes  free  American  surplus 
fixKl  must  have  an  American  as  the  super- 
visor of  Its  program  In  any  country  In 
which  such  commodities  are  distributed. 
From  the  very  l>eglnnlng,  ofQclals  In  charge  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  advised  all  agencies 
that  wherever  it  was  possible  we  should  con- 
.sign  such  goods  to  the  American  representa- 
tive In  the  country.  Our  representative  In 
Morocco  happens  to  be  Thomas  P.  Kennedy, 
an  American  whose  home  la  in  Loogootee, 
Ind  .  and  It  was  perfectly  logical  that  we 
consign  our  goods  for  that  particular  coun- 
try to  Kennedy.  Casablanca,  the  port  of 
entry  for  Morocco. 

Mr.  Swanstrom  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  October 
1,  1960,  to  September  30.  1961,  Catholic 
relief  services  shipped  to  Morocco 
117,638.388  pounds  of  milk,  wheat  and 
flour,  fats  and  oils,  and  beans,  all  of 
which  were  donated  U.S.  surplus  com- 
modities. These  were  distributed  to 
some  840,000  persons  including  200,000 
children    in   schools,   93.000  persons   in 


institutions  and  hospitals,  40,000  children 
in  summer  camps,  and  over  500,000  in- 
dividuals and  members  of  needy  fami- 
lies. About  95  percent  of  these  distribu- 
tions were  to  people  of  the  Moslem 
religion  and  were  carried  on  primarily 
through  Entr'alde  Nationals  Morocco,  a 
quasi-governmental  organization. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  dis- 
tributions of  American  surplus  foods 
and,  in  fact,  every  aspect  of  the  oversea 
relief  services  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  are  carried  on  for 
people  strictly  on  the  basis  of  need  with- 
out reference  to  their  race,  creed  or 
color.  Up  to  September  30. 1961,  Catholic 
relief  services  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  had  distributed 
6.776,346.670  pounds  of  surplus  foods  and 
23,379,734  pounds  of  surplus  cotton  on 
that  impartial  basis,  and  on  that  pro- 
foundly religious  basis  alone. 

Mr.  Swanstrom's  letter  to  me  states 
In  part  that: 

As  the  article  in  the  "Western  Voice" 
points  out.  It  was  on  August  22.  1961.  that  a 
correspondent  In  the  New  York  Journal 
American  (Dorothy  Kllgallen)  first  printed 
an  entirely  erroneous  story  based  on  some 
misinformation  which  she  was  reputed  to 
have  received  from  an  American  seaman 
stating  that  even  though  we  were  sending 
huge  stores  of  American  food  to  foreign 
countries  under  the  guise  of  a  Kennedy 
Catholic  Aid  Program  (Insinuating  of  course, 
that  It  was  in  the  name  of  our  President), 
and  that  the  food  was  not  reaching  the 
needy  and  that  people  were  going  hungry  de- 
spite our  large  shipments.  Even  though  we 
pointed  out  to  the  publisher  of  her  paper 
that  the  story  was  entirely  unfactual  and  un- 
warranted, she  never  published  any  refer- 
ence to  our  communication  which  would 
have  clarified  the  situation. 

The  American  people  are  proud  of 
their  free  press,  but  a  free  press  in  our 
kind  of  society  must  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  regard  for  our  noble  purposes  as 
a  free  people.  It  cannot  long  remain 
free  unless  It  tells  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  can- 
not stoop  to  misinformation,  erroneous 
stories,  insinuations,  and  innuendoes 
without  doing  our  country  a  grave  dis- 
service. 

A  grave  disservice  has  been  done  our 
country,  President  Kennedy,  and  a  great 
religion  and  its  40  million  communicants 
in  this  Nation  by  this  particular  story, 
and  hoax. 

It  is  a  cruel  hoax  because  It  victimizes, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  does  a  grave 
disservice  to  our  Nation  and  millions  of 
fine  Americans,  the  people  of  the  Mos- 
lem religion. 

The  people  of  French  Algeria  have  al- 
ready suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of 
the  West. 

The  humane  relief  and  food  provided 
by  Catholic  Relief  Services  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  was 
slowly  and  surely  extending  the  healing 
balm  of  friendship  and  Christian  charity 
to  the  Moslems  of  Morocco. 

This  cruel  hoax  should  be  denounced 
by  religious  leaders  of  all  denominations 
and  faiths,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and 
Catholic,  before  it  does  any  more  harm. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  and, 
indeed,  all  of  the  American  voluntary 
agencies  such  as  Church  World  Service, 


Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  others  are 
most  proud  of  the  partnership  that  they 
have  been  able  to  develop  with  our  Gov- 
ernment over  these  past  several  years  in 
bringing  food  and  relief  to  the  hungry 
and  needy  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Swansti-om  says,  in  his  letter: 

I  know  as  well  as  anyone  else  that  this 
great  opportunity  that  haa  been  given  to  us 
has  l>een  due  primarily  to  the  sjrmpathy, 
understanding,  and  unlimited  support  and 
cooperation  that  has  been  shown  us  by  lx)th 
Houses  of  Congress  and  whlcti  have  been 
expressed  in  such  far-reaching  and  effective 
legislation  as  that  of  Public  Law  480.  It  is 
for  that  very  reason  that  I  felt  tliat  this 
explanation  was  due  you  even  though  I 
feel  that  sometimes  it  would  be  better  to 
disregard  entirely  the  insidious  type  of  prop- 
aganda that  is  evident  in  the  article  In  the 
"Western  Voice." 

Mr.  Swanstrom  concludes  his  letter  to 
me  this  way : 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  my  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  you  for  your  in- 
terest in  and  support  of  voluntary  foreign 
relief  efforts  over  the  years,  not  only  In  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  agency  I  am  privi- 
leged to  direct,  but  of  all  the  American 
voluntary  foreign  agencies. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours, 

Edward  E.  Swanstbom, 
Executive  Director,   Titular  Bishop  of 
Arta. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Washington 
Report  entitled  "Blueprint  for  Changing 
Our  Form  of  Government" : 

Blueprint  for  Changing  Otjk  Fokm  of  Gov- 
ernment FOR  A  Planned  Economt,  Man- 
aged Lives,  Regimentation 

(By    Congressman    Bruce   Alger,    Fifth 
District,  Texas) 

President  Kennedy's  legislative  proposals, 
submitted  to  this  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress at  midterm,  are  leading  ua  into  a 
planned  economy  and  a  complete  change 
from  a  free,  private  enterprise  society.  On 
the  domestic  front  a  review  of  the  Kennedy 
program,  much  of  It  already  enacted,  demon- 
strates what  is  happening  In  every  phase  of 
our  national  life. 

1.  Taxes:  Increases  tighter  regulation  and 
reporting  (examples:  withholding.  Invest- 
ment credit  and  others).  Tax  law  used  as 
a  carrot  or  stick,  not  to  raise  dollars,  but  to 
control  business. 

2.  Tariffs:  Executive  control  (not  Congress 
as  Constitution  stipulates)  to  determine 
through  use  of  import  duties  a  life  and  death 
control  of  industry,  and  subsidies  (if  so  de- 
termined by  President  could  be  help  or  puni- 
tive   action). 

3.  Spending:  Greater  latitude  and  dis- 
cretion demanded  by  Chief  Executive  in 
every  program — $2  billion  for  public  works 
long  range  and  $6(X)  million  for  "quickies." 

4.  Deficit  spending  and  dollar  control: 
Control  supply  of  money  through  Executive 
management  of  Federal  Reserve,  increasing 
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pumpliiff  Vedccml  dotlan  into 
r^pnliMH  otf  (tefldt. 
t  piifoh—"  OovamflMni  ■• 

»bl«  to  a^vard  oontracta  by 
political  ermilttoratlon. 

8  Growth:  Foderal  tax  doIUn  placed  tn 
industrlM  and  localltlei  at  discretion  at  the 
President,  ti*e  of  subckflea  as  area  redeyelop- 
ment  wltH  fttll  power  ka  tba  handa  at  the 
PreildMit. 

7.  Varm  program:  TlshtBr.  oomplata  con- 
trol ot  £am  protfuctlon  and  fannara.  subaldT 
to  fannera  for  not  xmtaxg  land. 

a.  WacB.  prlea.  azMt  profit  eoBtrol:  Permit 
prloa  Im  laaaie  tf  at  all  by  Padcral  plan  and 
yntrtillnM  pw^'T^  permit  labor  to  racelva 
wa«e  f*«»«  tram  tncreaaad  prodxKtlylty.  but 
dearly  a  double  atandard  for  bualncae  and 
labor,  no  price,  only  wate  Increaare  make 
impoealble  free  coUeetl'va  barsalnln« — con- 
trol profit  by  tax  and  depredation  (ex- 
ample:   credit  Investment)    lawa. 

0.  Police  powers:  FBI  used  Ui  enforce 
eiimtnal  prorlalona  of  all  Federal  law*  <all 
programs  have  criminal  provlalona  not 
raallaad  by  the  public),  uae  oi.  aaUtrust, 
taxing  and  recuUtory  agcndca.  to  extend 
Biceutlve   Influence. 

10.  More  regxilatory  a«endca  (taking 
away  Individ iial  rlghta  and  State  government 
■«wt  local  Jurisdiction)  :  (a)  Urban  ASaira 
Department,  (b)  Department  of  EdueaUon 
(including  the  arte).  (c>  reorganiae  and  ex- 
pand Jurisdiction  of  aU  regulatory  agencies 
by  Executive  guldellnea.  not  Congress  i  these 
are  created  as  arms  of  Congresa  not  ».ubject 
to  executive  control),  (d)  Department  of 
Consumers  Affairs. 

These  are  only  the  don^estlc  Issues  I  have 
not  even  touched  on  foreign  affairs  wherein 
Congress  has  abrogated  lU  constUutioiirtl 
powers  to  the  Preddent.  (1)  Dlsarmameiu. 
(2)  Peace  Corps  and  foreign  aid:  i3i  World 
Court,  the  UJf..  and  afmiated  bodies.  i4) 
breakdown  of  Monroe  Doctrine;  (5)  UN 
bond  Issue  (using  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  fubddlze  crganlBdtcni  which  other 
members  refuse  to  help  finance.  On  the  re- 
verse side  of  this  newsletter  Is  a  factual 
statement  by  Congreasman  jAMxa  B.  Utt 
showing  how  the  United  States,  bearing  the 
heaviest  financial  burden  of  the  UN  never- 
llnleee  haa  the  same  vote  as  each  of  the  other 
countrlea.  &4  of  which  together  have  less 
population  than  we  do.  and  Illustrating  how 
tZila  Imbalance  Is  used  against  the  best  tn- 
tereat  of  our  own  Nation.  Porther.  Ignoring 
the  basic  truth  tbat  national  defenae  reata 
on  a  aound  eooBomy.  Lose  of  individual  and 
bualneaa  fieetliiiii  and  tbe  destruction  of  US. 
economy  leaves  ua  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemy 
It  la  time  to  remember  Lincoln  s  words:  "If 
destruction  be  our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be 
Ita  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free- 
men we  must  live  through  all  time  or  die  by 
suicide."  And  James  Madison:  "There  are 
more  Instances  of  the  abridgment  of  the 
fi  eeituui  of  the  people  by  gradual  and  silent 
rncroachments  of  those  In  power  than  by 
violent  and  sudden  usurpations." 

In  the  CoMCKxssioNAi.  Rzcoxo  this  week  I 
called  attention  to  the  people's  right  to  know 
if  we  are  to  live  under  a  different  economic 
and  social  system  than  that  provided  tn  the 
Conatltutlon  and  the  BlU  of  Rlghta.  If  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  ts  determined  to  change  oiir 
form  of  government  (as  indicated  by  the 
foregoing  blueprint  drawn  from  his  proposals 
thus  far)  the  people  at  the  very  least  have 
a  right  to  know  what  the  whole  plan  Is  so 
that  they  may  have  a  part  tn  choosing  and 
building  the  new  order,  whether  ft  ts  Key- 
neslantom.  Pablan  sodattsm.  ar  our  own 
brand  of  overall  warfare  statlsm.  This  over- 
all comparison  at  Preddent  Kennedy^  legis- 
lation makes  quite  clear  that  he  is  fostering  a 
planned  economy  directed  from  Washington, 
with  vast  Federal  powers  over  the  lives  of 
tndtvMoala  never  before  ecpialed  tn  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic.     He  may  believe  that 


be  has  the  right  to  make  such  a  change.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  grave  queation. 
involving  boneety  and  motive,  in  bringing 
about  this  t-hangi   through  subterfuge   and 

the  subtle  method  of  chipping  away  our  frec- 
dcons  bin  by  bill. 

ONCa    AOAIN.     TUI» — 

Boxscora  of  leclalaUon  pruvea  the  point, 
(i)  Welfare  re  vision  (expand  Federal  powers, 
restrict  SUte  and  local  Jurisdiction);  (3) 
medical  care  for  the  aged  (Federal  control  of 
medldne);  (3)  unemployment  compensation 
fencroachlng  on  State  programs):  (4)  man- 
power retraining  (bureaucratic  determina- 
tion as  to  what  work  mdlvldual  ahould  do) : 
(5)  youth  emplojrmcnt  (by  Federal  gulde- 
linea):  (6)  literacy  teat  reatrlctlon  (control 
voting  procedures  by  Federal  Qovcxnment  in- 
stead of  States  as  provided  Ln  Constitution). 
(7)  aid  to  education;  (8)  college  aid;  (9) 
medical  schrx)!  construction:  (10)  omnibus 
farm  program:  (11)  urban  affairs  plan;  (12) 
welfare-pension  plans;  ( 19 1  transportation 
policy  (  Infringing  upon  local  responsibility) ; 
(14)  wilderness  system  (ndng  rlgbt  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  keep  {>eiiple  In  line,  taking 
private  property  to  expiuid  social  prcjgram  t  . 
1 15)  tax  revision  i  carrut  and  stick  lo  contr"! 
economv) 


A  Trifaatc  to  Joka  awl  Hvriet 
HcConnack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O^EILL,  JR. 

or  MAaaACHuaxTTs 
IN  TUB  HOUSK  OF  RFPRE.SBNTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1962 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s  an 
honor,  a  privilege,  and  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  able  to  present  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  beautiful  trib- 
utes accorded  our  beloved  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCokmack,  and  his 
lovely  wife.  HArnet.  on  April  23.  1962, 
when  he  received  the  famous  Lantern 
Award  at  the  63d  Annual  Patriots'  Day 
dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Coun- 
cil of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  the 
Hotel  Bradford  in  Boston.  The  award 
was  given  in  grateful  recognition  of  the 
extraordinaxy  patriotic  service  John  W. 
McCokMACK  has  given  tliroughout  his 
lifetime  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. The  previous  recipients  were  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man.  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing.  George 
Meany.  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  tliis 
House  will  be  as  particularly  pleased  and 
as  proud  as  I  am  of  the  words  of  the 
eminent  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  in 
speaking  of  John  and  Harriet,  America  s 
most  gracious  and  devoted  couple: 

Shadow      ama     SvasrraivcB — A     Taiscrta     to 
John    amo    Habbtst    McCoa.wxTt    om    tub 

Occasion     or     thk     LatrrxaN     Awabo     bt 

THE      KNIOHTS      or      COI.T7MSTTS      OT      MaSSA- 

CHTTSSi  I  a  BT  His  BirrNawcB  Rrtrars  Cab- 

btn AL  CTTaHiNO,  hrwo.  33,  1983 

I  was  thinking  the  other  day  that  every 
few  years  a  parttular  word  or  phraee  en/oys 
wide  pubBelty.  For  a  Umltctf  time  It  is  cm 
the  Upe  of  aaany — then  It  dropa  back  mto 
the  peat  aa  juet  another  entry  In  the  die- 
Uoiiary. 

Tou  will  recall  that  periodically  we  had 
phrases  like  "dreas  faahlona":  "dream 
homes**;  "Safety  flrvt":   "racial  ^irtlce";  -»w- 


ilgloua  tenslooa":  "the  Knlghta  at  Columbus 
oath';  "the  hierarchy  uf  the  CatboUc 
Church";  "freedom  oi  speech";  "censor- 
ship';  "the  lifb  you  save  may  be  your  own". 
"give  untU  it  hurts":  etc.  Theae  wortls  had 
their  day.  They  were  In  vogue  for  a  while 
and  then  they  pssssd  Into  obllvlan. 

At  the  present  tin>e  there  Is  a  high-ranking 
fawwlte  word.     It  Is  the  word  "Imacs." 

Some  men  in  public  life  are  woeiied  about 
their  image  on  Local  teieviaion  progrmnaa  and 
other  media  of  publicity.  Otbcra  in  the  na- 
tional picture  are  concerned  about  the  Image 
of  the  United  Statea  in  farelgn  lands. 
Choked  voices,  handwrlnglng.  and  apolo- 
getical  statements  are  now  In  evMenos  over 
the  "tmage  of  MaaaachuaetU"  and  Um 
of  Boetcm.'  Thoee  who  use  aueta 
must  have  a  limited  vocabulary. 
they  would  change  the  tune.  They  believe. 
whether  right  or  wrong,  that  the  reputation 
<if  our  country,  our  Bay  State,  our  capital 
city  Is  ba<lly  tarnished  We  have  been 
smeared.'  "betrayed."  and  "blackmailed." 
they  priK-lalm  People  everywhere  don't 
like  U.S.  w.iU  these  mourners.  We  must  Im- 
prove our  "Image."  Get  Madleon  Avenue 
publicity  ageiita.  employ  grxxl  public  rela- 
tlnn.s  omcials.  spend  a  million  or  more  on 
advertising  our  virtuee 

For  a  long  time  and  very  strongly  I  have 
been  convinced  that  all  this  worry  about 
our  unage  Is  a  lot  of  misplaced  emphasis.  If 
not  propaganda  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  In  our  country 
or  both 

An  Image  has  no  substance.  R  la  a  pic- 
ture, a  reprceeDtaUon,  a  mirror's  reflection 
It  la  ru>t  the  reality  A  mirror  may  reproduce 
any  one  of  us  with  fair  accuracy.  But  did 
yuu  ever  go  to  a  beach  resort  or  a  country 
fair  c<r  a  city  an^usement  pavilion  and  stand 
before  a  funmaklng  mirror?  How  monstrous 
you  np[)eared  on  that  mirror;  8  feet  tall 
and  thin  as  a  pencil;  or  3  feet  high  with  a 
0-foot  waist. 

I  eositend  that  It  Is  a  serious  mlsemphasls 
to  worry  about  hnagea.  It  ahould  be  our 
concern  as  a  national  or  local  coaamuntty 
proudly  to  remember  that  we  are  a  Nation 
under  Ood  And  aa  eltiaene  of  Masaachu- 
aetts  that  we  have  a  meaningful  motto,  sig- 
nificant of  courage  and  sacrifice.  "As  It  was 
with  our  fathers  so  be  It  with  us."  In  Ood 
we  place  our  trust. 

We  shoTild  strive  to  the  very  hilt  to  fulfln 
the  Implications  of  these  noble  statements. 
Our  justice,  our  charity,  should  And  their 
Inspiration — aa  they  profess  to  find  their 
model — In  Ood's  law  and  In  the  perfect 
charity  of  His  Divine  Son. 

The  continuous  references  to  the  tmage 
of  the  United  States,  of  MaasachusettB  and 
of  Boston  wearies  me  and  many  others. 

To  the  nations  of  ths  world,  to  every  one 
of  our  50  sovereign  States  and  to  munici- 
palities, the  dictum  of  Thomas  A.  Kempls 
applies  Just  as  effectively  as  It  appUes  to  in- 
dividuals. "It  la  not  what  men  say  about 
us  that  matters;  it  la  what  God  knows  about 
us." 

Tonight  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
Massachusetts  honor  a  public  servant  who 
needs  no  artlUciai  tanage  to  present  him  in  a 
favorable  light.  iocaUy  or  nationally.  He 
la  the  genuliM  gem  reflecting  everything 
grand  and  noble  in  public  life.  By  sacrifice 
and  bard  work,  by  honesty  and  Integrity. 
by  experience  and  caf>ablllty.  the  only  colna 
th.it  Clin  purchiise  success,  he  has  ascended 
step  by  step  from  the  lowest  rung  on  the 
ladder  of  public  Mfe.  to  the  third  lUgbest 
position  within  the  powers  at  the  electorate 
tn    the  Oovcmment  at  our   country. 

Success  has  never  Boarred  his  sterling  qual- 
ities. They  are  so  well  known  and  so  ex- 
tensively publlclaed  that  It  Is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  expatiate  tm  them  Bnt  lest  we  fbrget. 
there  Is  one  quality  hi  the  Speaker  at  the 
IVatlonal   Hoose  of  Re  pi  taeirtati  »ee  that  tfe- 
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serves  a  moet  honorable  mention  wherever 
the  name  and  life  of  Joan  McCobmack  are 
honored.  It  la  the  Inseparable  bond  of  unity 
between  hlmaeU  and  his  dear  wlTa,  Harriet. 
that  grows  stronger  as  the  years  go  on. 
The  onenees  of  this  Ideal  couple  haa  been 
universally  praised.  The  familiar  names  of 
John  and  Harriet  have  been  on  the  lips  at 
every  Preeldent  and  all  the  lesser  lights  that 
have  Illumined  the  Washington  scene  since 
.loHN  McCoBMACK  first  Went  to  Congress 
many  years  ago. 

We  Knights  of  Columbus  exalt  ourselves 
when  we  honor  tonight  the  man  who  with 
the  Bid  and  companionship  of  his  devoted 
wife  personifies  those  words  of  the  "Imita- 
tion of  Christ,"  "It  Is  not  what  men  say 
about  us  that  matters.  It  Is  what  Ood  knows 
about  us."  Pew  couples  to  my  knowledge 
have  lived  In  all  Its  fullness  that  classical 
htatement  of  Thomas  a  Kempls. 

Happy  am  I  to  salute  that  Inseparable 
unity,  the  unique  combination  of  husband 
and  wife,  whom  no  social,  no  society,  no 
political  gatherings,  however  great  and  grand, 
can  ever  divide.  In  every  honor,  for  Jorn, 
Harriet,  his  better  half,  has  her  share. 
Whenever  Issues  arise,  however  controversial 
In  character,  there  haa  never  been  one  power- 
ful enough  to  keep  Johm  from  Harriet  and 
Harriet  from  John  They  are  only  concerned 
with  what  Ood  thinks  of  them.  They  are 
not  concerned  with  what  others  think  of 
them  But.  paradoxically  enough,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  dedication  to  Ood,  the  whole 
country  salutes  them  as  Uie  ideal  duplica- 
tion of  the  union  that  exists  between  Christ 
and  church. 

If  I  were  offering  a  toast  tonight,  I  would 
lift  my  glass  to  John  and  Harriet  and  say. 
Ood  love  you  for  exemplifying  In  public  life 
an  Ideal  union  between  husband  and  wife. 
And  then,  my  brother  Knights,  I  would  lift 
my  glass  to  you  and  blesa  this  night  that 
has  brought  us  together  to  salute  John  and 
Harriet  McCobmack. 

Intboooctobv  Remasks  or  Stats  Defutt 
Joecpw  ■.  BooTHROTD  ON  Apbil  23.  1063,  at 
tkk  Annual  Patxiots'  D*t  Dinntb  or  thx 
KtASSACirnsxTTB  Statk  CotiNcn.,  Knights  or 
Columbus,  at  thx  Hotel  BsAoroaD,  Boston 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening,  In  keep- 
ing with  the  laudable  custom  of  our  brother 
Knights  for  more  than  threeecore  years,  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  to  recall  the  deeds 
of  our  patriot  forebears  of  1775,  and  to  pre- 
sent our  Sixth  Annual  Lantern  Award  to  an 
outstanding  Catholic-American  patriot  and 
native  son  of  Massachusetts  whose  "extraor- 
dinary patriotic  service  given  throughout 
his  lifetime  as  a  Representative  of  this  Com- 
monwealth before  the  United  States  has 
never  failed  to  seek  that  'Peaceful  Quiet  un- 
der Liberty'  to  which  Massachusetts  Is  In- 
delibly dedicated." 

This  evening  recalls  a  night  of  destiny:  an 
anniversary  pregnant  with  meaning  for  all 
of  us  American  citizens  who  cherish  the  way 
of  life  to  which  our  humble  forebears  dedi- 
cated themselves,  their  possessions,  and  their 
dreams.  This  evening  recalls  a  night  of  de- 
cision: for  on  that  April  night — the  farmers, 
the  merchants,  the  woodsmen  cast  the  die, 
grappled  with  the  challenge  of  tremendous 
odds,  and  determined  to  succumb  as  heroes 
rather  than  live  as  slaves.  But  this  evening, 
above  all,  marks  a  night  of  vlalon — of  alert- 
ness— when  simple  men  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  world  that  was  to  be  and  which  they 
would  fashion — this  was  their  opportunity — 
and  they  intended  to  grasp  it.  This  was 
the  hour  to  be  alert — not  merely  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy — ^but  to  know 
his  strategy  and  to  bum  beacons  to  warn 
the  unsuspecting  oltiaenry. 

And  what  of  we  citizens  of  1992,  we  who 
fight  the  battle  of  the  present,  call  It  what 
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you  will — the  cold  war  or  vcvld  war  m? 
For  ue.  too.  this  la  the  hour  to  be  alert. 

We  must  laara  about  the  enemy — to  know 
the  trutlk  about  the  Communist  oaoMfUncj — 
and  when  we  understand  that  Commtmiat 
threat  clearly,  we  mtiat  expose  It  by  making 
our  convictions  known — by  burning  beacon 
lights  to  warn  the  unauspecting  citizenry  of 
the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  unrelenting 
enemy  who  strives  to  entice  the  multitude 
by  trickery  of  various  forms,  hiding  his  real 
designs  behind  Ideas  that  in  themselves  are 
good  and  attractive.  For  us  this  Is  the  hour 
to  warn  otir  fellow  Americans  of  the  deceits, 
the  lawlessness,  the  hypocrisy,  and  the 
cruelty  of  conununlsm. 

Let  ours  be  then: 

"A  cry  of  defiance,  not  fear 
A  voice  In  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  for  evermore, 
Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last. 
In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need." 

AomiESS  BT  John  W.  McCobmack 

Tour  eminence,  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing, 
Archbishop  of  Boston;  Tour  Excellency  Moet 
Reverend  Jeremiah  F.  Mlnlhan,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Boston;  State  Deputy  Joseph  E. 
Boothroyd:  Right  Reverend,  Very  Reverend, 
and  Reverend  Fathers;  Deputy  Supreme 
Knight,  Dr.  John  W.  McDevltt;  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  friends.  Congressman 
O'Neill,  Congressman  Burke,  Congressman 
St.  Oermaln.  distinguished  members  of  the 
Judiciary  among  whom  are  Included  my 
valued  friends.  Judge  John  E.  Swift  and 
Judge  Frank  Tomasello;  distinguished  public 
officials,  among  whom  are  Included  Sheriff 
Howard  Fltzpatrlck,  District  Attorney  Oar- 
rett  H.  B3rme;  former  Mayor  John  F.  Hynes; 
officers  and  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
your  guests,  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  Lan- 
tern Award  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Coun- 
cil. Knights  of  Columbus,  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  I  have  ever  received.  I  am 
deeply  touched  In  being  selected  and  In 
being  Included  among  the  select  and  out- 
standing recipients  who  have  preceded  me. 
Your  splendid  tribute  is  deeply  appreciated 
by  Mrs.  McCormack  and  me. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  our  beloved 
Cardinal,  Archbishop  Richard  J.  Cushing, 
who  is  known  and  loved  throughout  the 
world,  not  only  because  he  Is  a  prince  of 
the  Catholic  church,  but  who  Is  loved  by 
communicants  and  members  of  all  creeds 
because  of  his  deep  faith  and  his  devotion 
to  Ood.  country  and  mankind,  and  his 
spiritual  leadership  and  his  humanitarian 
accomplishments  throughout  the  world.  For 
Cardinal  Cushing  lives  "as  near  as  Is 
humanly  possible  the  life  of  Christ  on 
earth."  While  a  prince  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Cardinal  Cushing  is  loved  by  mem- 
bers of  all  creeds,  which  persons  of  all  re- 
ligious convictions  have  evidenced  on  so 
many  occasions,  and  which  respect  and 
esteem  and  affection  our  cardinal  archbishop 
richly  deserves. 

These  are  difficult  times.  The  leadership 
of  our  great  Chief  Executive,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Is  outstanding — proving  to  be  a 
bulwark  against  the  onslaught  oX  the  hordes 
of  atheistic  communism.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  President's  mag- 
nificent achievements,  not  only  as  President 
of  our  great  country,  but  as  of  a  native  son 
of  Massachusetts.  As  I  work  In  the  Capitol 
of  our  Nation,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  tre- 
mendous burdens  resting  on  his  shoulders  as 
he  leads  the  fight  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 
He  Is  a  great  leader,  dynamic  and  forceful, 
worthy  of  the  faith  we  have  in  America. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
that  Khrushchev  made  was  some  3  or  4  years 
ago  when  be  boasted,  in  substance,  that 
"President  Elsenhower's  grandchildren  would 


be  living  under  ccanmunUm."  When  be 
picked  out  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  direct  this  boast,  Khrushchev  not  only 
Insulted  all  Americans,  but  he  directed  the 
message  to  every  Amolcan  mother  and 
father,  every  American  grandmother  and 
grandfather  that  either  thetr  children,  or 
their  children's  children  could  be  living  un- 
der communism. 

I  Imagine  that  when  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  look  at  their  two  children,  that  the 
President  U  determined  that  his  children 
will  not  live  under  conununlsm,  and  when 
he  carries  on  hU  heavy  duties  with  thU 
determination,  this  means  the  children,  or 
children's  children  of  all  Americans  will  not 
live  under  commtinism. 

So  in  that  boastful  utterance,  Khrtishchev 
made  one  of  his  greatest  mistakes. 

We  of  this  generaticxi  are  living  in,  and 
undergoing  one  of  the  most  trying,  if  not 
the  most  trying  period,  of  the  known  history 
of  mankind. 

An  evil  and  vicious  Ideology  and  force 
exists  bent  upon  world  domination  and  con- 
trol. 

Centuries  ago.  Christians  underwent  mar- 
tyrdom for  their  faith.  Under  atheistic 
communism,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Khmahchev,  and 
Mao,  the  days  of  martyrdom  have  returned. 
In  fact,  have  been  with  ua  for  several  dec- 
ades. The  sweet  and  deceitful  words  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  cannot  hide  the  vi- 
cious persecutions,  Imprlaonme^nts  and 
deaths  of  millions  of  persona  whose  only 
crime  was  that  they  believed  in  Ood.  And 
witness  Mao,  the  present-day  Lenin  and 
Stalin. 

And  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  occa- 
sional soft-spoken  words  oi  Khrushchev. 

For  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  atheistic 
conmiunlsm  have  not  changed.  And,  as  cen- 
turies ago,  Ood-lovlng  persons  were  perse- 
cuted, and  had  martyrdom  Imposed  upon 
them,  BO  does  histcM-y  record  that  we  had 
the  dajrs  of  the  crusaders,  thoee  who  willing- 
ly gave  their  lives.  If  necessary,  for  Ood  and 
His  law. 

And  In  the  world  of  today  we  need  a  re- 
turn of  the  spirit  of  the  crasaders.  And 
fortunately  in  the  world  of  today,  there 
exists  In  the  mind  of  many  what  might  be 
termed  "the  spirit  of  the  crusaders."  Wit- 
ness little  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, Estonia  and  people  in  other  satellite 
countries  who  despise  their  Communist  op- 
pressors and  who  are  praying  for  the  day  of 
their  deliverance. 

And  they  look  to  America  with  hope:  to 
Moscow  with  despair.  We  must  always  fol- 
low policies  that  will  keep  hope  alive  In 
their  minds. 

And  fortunately,  our  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  courageous  Chief  Kxecutive. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  is  keeping  that 
hope  alive. 

For  their  hope  Is  the  strong  desire  for  the 
ultimate  retm-n  of  them  of  Independence  as 
a  nation,  and  their  Ood-glven  right  of  lib- 
erty, and  their  Inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

And  as  long  as  we  keep  that  hope  alive, 
the  100  million  or  mcn-e  persons  living  under 
Communist  domination  constitutes  a  re- 
serve strength  to  us  and  a  constant  threat 
to  thoee  In  the  Kremlin,  for  In  case  of  a 
general  war,  they  would  quickly  spring  Into 
action,  engaging  in  acts  of  sabotage  and 
guerrilla  warfare  against  their  oppressor. 

The  desire  for  liberty  Is  a  Ood-glven  gift 
and  right;  man  did  not  create  what  we  term 
"the  rights  of  man."  Dictators  may  tempo- 
rarily suppress  the  exercise  of  liberty,  but 
man  can  never  destroy  the  desire  for  liberty, 
for  nuin  did  not  create  this  desire. 

And  in  fighting  Ood  on  earth,  the  Commu- 
nist, in  fact,  well  knows  that  liberty  and  our 
way  of  life  comes  from  our  belief  and  faith 
in  Ood  and  His  law. 
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For  th«  baalc  difference  between  our  way 
of  life.  bM«d  on  truth,  and  the  Communist 
way  of  life,  t>aMd  on  a  false  Ideology,  may 
well  be  summed  up  In  two  words,  the  most 
meaningful  words  In  any  language.  One 
word,  beautiful,  wholesome,  charitable,  con- 
structive; the  other  word,  evil,  cruel,  de- 
structive. 

And  the  two  words,  with  four  letters  each, 
are  '"love"  and  "hate." 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  these  two 
words  and  analyze  them  and  see  the  results 
in  terms  of  the  divided  world  of  today,  and 
In  terms  of  our  way  of  life,  and  the  Commu- 
nist way  of  life. 

Love  of  Ood;  love  of  neighbor.  The  grave 
Is  not  the  end.  with  supreme  Judgment  on 
the  manner  In  which  we  live  and  exercise 
our  trusts. 

The  dignity  of  the  Individual.  Govern- 
ment Is  the  servant  and  not  the  master 

The  Inalienable  rights  of  man.  A  govern- 
ment of  law  and  not  of  men.  Democratic 
Institutions  of  government. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  other  word 
"hate"  In   terms  of  Communist  Ideology 

Hatred  of  Ood.     One  cannot  hate  God  and 
love    his    neighbor       The    grave    Is    the    end 
Might  Is  right,  not  only  within  a  nation  for 
control,  but  from  nation  to  nation  for   the 
control  of  the  world. 

No  rights  of  the  Individual  The  Individ- 
ual Is  a  mere  cog  In  the  vast  machinery  of 
state.  The  state  supreme.  Evil,  vicious. 
destructive,  atheistic,  communistic  dictator- 
ship. One  must  have  an  understanding  uf 
the  workings  of  the  mind  of  the  Communist, 
his  false  origin  of  thinking  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully combat  and  ultimately  defeat  his 
evil  Intents  and  purposes. 

Over  27  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  a  Huu.se 
committee  that  investigated  communism  In 
America.  I  was  able  to  study  Marxism  u;> 
Interpreted  by  Lenin,  StaJln,  Khru.shchev, 
Mao,  and  others  and  see  their  evil  design 
My  committee  warned  the  p>eople  of  America 
to  awaken  and  to  realize  the  potentia,!  dan- 
gers of  this  vicious  ideology  and  worldwide 
conspiracy,  but  we  were  generally  laughed 
and  scoffed  at 

I  do  not  refer  to  this  to  say,  'I  told  you 
so  ■  but  to  Indicate  that  as  far  back  as  19:34. 
as  a  result  of  my  committee's  searching  In- 
vestigation, the  members  of  my  comnuttee 
and  I  saw  the  evUnesvs  of  this  movement,  and 
found  It  WHS  not  an  American  fxilitlcal  parlv 
but  a  worldwide  conspiracy  And  we  have 
witnessed  the  advances  n^ade  since  then 
throughout  the  world  The  Intent  and  pur- 
poses of  atheistic  communl.sm  have  not 
changed  one  lota  between  1934  and  1962 
Tactics  from  time  U>  time  lull  peoples  to 
sleep  and  temporarily  change  and  shift  but 
the  intent  and  purpose  has  not  changed 

A.s  long  as  the  intent  and  purpose  exl.sUs 
to  dominate  the  world  and  impose  in  the  in- 
human manner  that  current  history  record.s. 
atheistic  communl.sm  upon  all  of  mankliul 
we  and  other  nations  still  free,  must  be 
eternally  vigilant  and  constantly  on  our 
guard  For  more  than  the  liberty  of  you 
and   I  Is   Involved 

The  life  and  the  world  that  your  children 
and  your  children  s  children  will  live  in  for 
future  generations  is  involved  A  way  of 
life  with  Its  origin  in  0<xl  Himself  is  in- 
volved And  what  I  say  Is  not  a  sermon 
but  Is  discussing  a  philosophy  of  life  b.ised 
on  truth  And  In  the  world  of  today,  we 
must  realize-  whether  we  like  It  or  not  — 
America  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  For 
all  countries  of  the  world,  whether  large  or 
small,  are  in  a  sense  caught  In  a  vise — with 
WaRhlngtf)n  on  one  side  and  Moscow  (jn  the 
other  side  Thtjse  countries  and  peoples 
everywhere  whether  outside  or  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  who  want  freedom  under  a 
government  of  law.  look  to  Washington  with 
hop>es  and  prayers,  and  to  Moscow  with  de- 
spair and  fear  And  we  cannot  let  them 
down      Our  own  national  Interest  is  tied  up 


with  their  hopes  and  prayers.  And  we  must 
think  rationally  and  realistically  to  create 
within  ourselves  the  spirit  of  the  crusaders 
and  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary uo  that  history  will  record  that  America 
and  her  people  kept  their  rendezvous  with 
destiny   and    with    history 

It  l.s  humanly  difficult  to  see  history  In  the 
making,  but  while  we  are  present  at  this 
splendid  affair  tonight,  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  period  is  actually  being  made.  Laos, 
Vietnam,  Berlin,  the  Near  East,  the  Congo. 
South  America  everywhere  the  Communists 
are  working  to  attain  their  goal  of  domina- 
tion and  destruction  And  we  must  work 
for  our  goal  of  constructive  progress  Many 
years  ago  I  reached  the  definite  opinion  that 
we  cannot  negotiate  or  deal  with  the  Com- 
munist leaders  from  a  moral  angle  For 
they  hate  God  and  are  fighting  Him  and  His 
word  and  law  in  the  minds  of  all  r>ersons 
on  earth  who  believe  In  Him  Having  no 
moral  origin,  they  cannot  have  any  idea'.ism 
I   am   talking  atxiut  the  Communist  In  fact 

So  we  cannot  negotiate  with  them  on  the 
level  of  Idealism.  But  there  Is  one  level  ajid 
as  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  dialectic  as- 
pects of  communl.sm  that  we  can  negotiate 
or  deal  with  them,  and  that  is  on  the  level 
ot  the  law  of  self-^^reservrttion  Piir  the 
only  thing  l^enin.  Stalin,  now  Khrushchev 
and  Mao  resi)ec'.  Is  what  they  ffiir  And 
that  IS  millt-iry  strength  and  power  greater 
than  they  pi^jssess  themselves  For  they  tan- 
not  deny  that  the  law  of  .self -preserv  atL^n 
applies  to  the  people  i»f  the  Soviet  Unloti 
.md  Red  China  as  ir  dots  t.)  little  Norway 
and  tt)  our  own  c>.)untry  So.  from  a  mili- 
tary angle,  we  muot  always  Ijc  strong  and 
fKjwerf'.il  We  must  be  strfnig  militarily 
iK-ross  the  biwrd  and  we  must  always  possess 
a  powelfu!  retall.it. >ry  striking  force  For 
i'  Khrushchev  and  his  a.-.s  Mi.ites  had  us  iit 
the  merry  of  th»«  p<jwer  of  the  .S«)Vlet  Union 
for  ;>ii!y  a  brief  period  of  time,  they  w  'Uld 
strike  and  not  w  iir  f  jr  us  t.<  cutrh  up  And 
fortun.i'ely  for  lur  c^un'ry  and  the  free 
World,  President  Kennedy,  who  inherited  the 
Worst  World  situation  ever  to  f.ice  a  Presi- 
dent, is  well  aware  of  this  fact  For  liist 
ye.ir.  President  Kennedy  recommended  over 
$6  billion  additional  appropriations  for 
greater  national  defense,  and  the  Congrer.s 
cjuickly  voted  these  .iddltiL>n.\l  funcl.s,  and 
f->r  the  fiscal  ye.ir  st.irtlng  July  1.  196'J.  the 
President  has  requested  about  %3  billion 
more  And  on  Wednesday  l.ist  the  Natlon.tl 
House  of  Represent.itives  passed  an  appro- 
pri.ition  bill  f'  r  national  defense  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  >)f  •47,800  million,  the  l.irK- 
pst  m  the  pe.ioetlnie  history  t)f  our  country 
.\nd  that  Is  the  langviage  and  the  action  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  underst.md  and  respect 

And  this  Is  t.he  price — the  premium  we 
must  pay  to  assure  independence  and  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  for  future  generations  of 
Americans 

As  Speaker,  and  .i.s  a  legislator  In  the  Halls 
of  Congres.^  In  ttie  world  i^if  today,  if  I  iun 
going  to  err  in  Judgment,  I  prefer  to  err 
on  the  side  of  sitrengrh  rather  than  on  the 
side  of  weaknes,'  While  a  powerful  national 
defense  is  imperative  In  a  democra<~y.  It  is 
not  the  whole  answer,  the  whole  picture 
our  only  course  of  conduct  Is  t<i  a.Mure  the 
ultimate  victorv  and  the  future  world  fieace 
A^  a  nation  we  must  be  .strong  spiritually 
Love  of  Clotl  and  love  of  neighbor  We  must 
put  these  commandments  into  active  and 
I>ract.cil  operation  A  powerful  military 
[.H)sture,  while  necessary  Is  in  a  sen-e  ne>!;a- 
tlve  And  we  will  never  win  ixcupying 
purely  a  negtttive  position  To  hold  bark 
ri>ll  back,  and  ultimately  defeat  athelstir 
communism,  we  must  take  afllrmatlve  action 

If  we  do  not  net  afflrmatlvely  communism 
gains  Where  would  Greece,  where  would 
the  Countries  of  Eastern  Eur<ipe  be  today  If 
we  failed  to  act  in  past  years  They  would 
h.ive  years  ago.  been  under  Communist 
doniinatlon 


Simply  by  our  failure  to  act — by  our  de- 
fault In  our  own  national  Interest,  but  for 
mankind;  we  would  have  failed  to  keep  our 
rendezvous  with  destiny.  Bo  hard  as  It  Is, 
our  people  must  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
to  affirmatively  fight  and  win  this  war  that 
has  been  thrust  upon  all  freedom-loTlng 
peoples  by  an  anti-God  Ideology. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  for  South  Amer- 
ica recommended  by  President  Kennedy,  our 
help  to  peoples  of  other  countries  to  main- 
tain their  lndep>endence  and  liberty,  our 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries  and 
to  underprivileged  people,  are  Illustrations 
of  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor  acting 
afTlrmatlvely  In  winning  this  historic  con- 
flict And  when  historians  of  tomorrow  are 
writing  that  America  of  today  kept  the 
faith — faith  In  God.  faith  in  country — they 
will  know  that  we  were  successful  in  keep- 
ing our  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

With  a  powerful  America  militarily,  nec- 
essary for  preservation,  and  If  attacked,  ca- 
pable of  deadly  retaliation;  and  with  a  pow- 
erful America  spiritually,  that  great  reserve 
force  of  spirit,  and  with  an  enlightened  and 
vigilant  America,  under  the  courageous  lead- 
ership of  President  Kennedy  and  of  our 
strong  Congress.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
outcome- -that  atheistic  communism  will  be 
defeated  and  that  ultimately  Justice  and 
peace  will  prevail 

It  Is  with  spirit  of  confidence  and  opti- 
mism  that  I  accept  this  award. 
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Secrecy:    A   Baaic  Teoet  of  tbe  Soviclt 

ErXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  HEBaASKA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9.  1962 

Mr    CUNNINGHAM      Mr    Speaker,  a 

it'Ct-nt  article  m  the  New  York  Times 
inaKa/.ine  discussed  the  preoccupation 
with  .secrecy  m  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
was  wiiUen  by  Urie  Broiifenbrenner,  a 
.social  psychologist  at  Cornell  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Uiuversily  s  Committee  on  So- 
viet Studies 

Of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  one  paragraph  In  this 
article: 

Wlthli^  the  USSR,  American  tourists  may 
visit  only  designated  large  urban  centers  (a 
restriction  we  reclpnx^-ate  by  setting  corre- 
sponding limits  on  Soviet  citizens  In  the 
United  States)  In  addition  to  omdal  regu- 
lations on  phott)graphy  there  are  social  ob- 
jections jis  *ell  American  radio  broadcasts 
are  Jammed  and  the  siile  of  non-Communist 
newsp.ipers  and  magazines,  except  for  the 
.\n.erican  Ru.s.sian-language  magazine 

.\rnerik.i    Is  forbidden. 

This  refusal  by  the  Ru.ssian.s  to  allow 
any  circulation  of  Western  ideas  and  in- 
fornialion  was  the  ba.sis  for  the  House 
action  in  January  m  banning  the  free  de- 
livery of  Communist  propaganda  from 
abroad  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Hou.se,  in  lakinu  this  retaliatory  action. 
follows  the  lead  of  the  executive  branch 
which  retaliates  against  travel  restric- 
tions on  Americans  in  Russia. 

The  basic  issue  in  both  cases  Is  retali- 
ation. Why  .should  we  allow  Russians  to 
travel  freely  here  when  they  do  not  al- 
low Americans  free  travel  rights?  Why 
should  we  allow  free  delivery  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  when  our  informa- 
tion IS  completely  banned? 


SENATE 


Thursday,  May  10,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Benja- 
min A.  Smith  IT.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Rabbi  Bernard  S.  Raskas.  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Aaron,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ofTered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  God  of  us  all. 
we  ask  Thy  continual  presence  in  this 
Chamber  and  Thy  guidance  in  the  delib- 
erations of  those  who  serve  in  it,  for 
what  they  say  and  do  affects  the  lives  of 
all  Americans  and.  at  this  moment  in 
history,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
May  they  always  be  keenly  aware  that 
Thy  will  is  to  be  found,  not  in  pious 
mouthings.  but  in  direct,  realistic  action. 
When  we  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the 
hungry,  provide  homes  for  the  homeless, 
increase  and  expand  research  and  knowl- 
edge, and  Judge  with  absolute  equality 
others  of  all  creeds  and  colors,  we  heed 
Thy  words.  May  this  be  our  wish;  and 
may  the  day  soon  come  when  we  can 
behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
when  all  Thy  children  dwell  together 
in  unity.     Amen.  i  , 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  SSNATX. 
PaXSIOKNT  PSD  TUCPOEK. 

Washington,  DC.  Man  10. 1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Betnff  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Bcnjamin  A.  SiirrH  II,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to 
Iierform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

CaMl  Hatscn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massaichusetts  there- 
upon took  the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore.  I  i 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  9,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
:>ubmlttlng  the  nomination  of  Luke  C. 
Moore,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  383)  to 
provide  for  tbe  acquisition  of  a  patented 
mining  claim  on  the  south  rim  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  biUs  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R.  23.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  ArbucUe  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  puriKiees; 

H.R.  10986.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  amorphous  graphite;   and 

H.J.  Res.  711.  Joint  resolution  to  prescribe 
names  for  the  several  House  of  Representa- 
tives office  buildings. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H  R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Arbuckle  reclamation 
project.  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  10986.  An  act  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  amorphous  graphite;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphkey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred   as  indicated: 

PaOPOSED  AMENDKEIfTS  TO   THE   BUDGET.    196.3. 

roa    Department   or    Labok    (S.    Doc.    No. 
90) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
In  the  amount  of  •101.532,100,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Amendment    of    National    Industrial    Re- 
szavB  Act  of  1948 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  National  Industrial  Reserve 
Act  of  1948  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repokt  of  UjS.  Takiff  Commission  on 
MxacuRT   (QuicxsiLvim) 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Comml— ion,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Com- 
mlssion's  investigation  concerning  mercury 


(quicksilver)     (with    an    accompanying    re- 
port); to  the  Cominittee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Receipt  of  Pkojbct  Psoposai. 
Under  Small  Reclamation  Peojects  Act 
of  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  Orchard  City  Irrigation  District  of  Delta 
County,  Colo.,  has  appUed  for  a  loan  of 
♦270.000  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs. 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,   were  laid  before   the 
Senate,   or  presented,   and  referred  as 

indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Ptilladelphla,  Pa.,  relating  to 
the  development  of  plans  for  a  World's  Fair 
to  be  held  In  PhlUdelphla  In  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tau  Epsilon 
Rho  Law  Fraternity,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  House  bill  10,  the  self- 
employment  retirement  bill;  orderect  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

By  Mr.  Saltonstall   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetta) : 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 

Commonwealth    of    Massachmetts;    to    the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolutions  MxMoaiALiziNa  the  Congkess 
OF  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion  Establishing  a  National  Cemetert 
FOB  V^eterans  Within  the  Commonwealth 
"WherefM  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts urges  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  Importance  of  keeping  alive  the 
memory  of   our   veterans,   who   fought   and 
died    for    the    freedom    and    independence 
which  we  enjoy  today;  and 

"Whereas  a  fitting  resting  place  should  be 
provided  for  these  veterans  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  an  area  where 
the  rights  of  free  men  were  tx>^;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  90  national  cemeteries 
none  of  which  are  located  in  tbe  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts :  Therefore  lie  it 

"Reaoltted.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  for  veterans  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
C<Mnmon wealth  to  the  Presid«it  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  oflioer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  of  the  Mem* 
bers  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  March 
30.   1962. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  April  3, 
1962. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonicealth ." 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  which  were  referred  to 
the  CMnmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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Resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Conunonwealtb  of  Maasachuaette;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  : 

"RCSOLUTIONS    MXMORIALIZINO    THE    CONG«ESS 

or  TRx  Uifrm  Statm  To  IrnxmromxTK  ok 
CHAaTsa  THE  ITALXAN  AMxaicAN  Wae  Vrr- 

EBANS    or   THE    DNITXD    STATES.    INC. 

"Resolt}€d,  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
aachusetta  respectfully  urges  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  Incorporate  or  charter  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  Sutes.  Inc  ; 
and  be  It  further 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  ofBcer  of 
each  branch  of  Congresa  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted.  Mar'h 
30.  1902. 

"William  C    Maiebs. 

•Clerk 
"Senate,  adopted   In  concurrence.  April  8, 
1902. 

"Thomas  A    CHADwir-K. 

'Clerk. 
"A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H    White. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commontvealth   " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OP  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  and  appropriately  referred,  a 
resolution  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
me  by  my  old  friend.  Ray  Markey,  who 
at  this  time  is  clerk  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee.  The 
resolution  relates  particularly  to  the  po6t 
office  building  which  it  is  hoped  can  be 
erected  in  Milwaukee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  the  resolution  appropri- 
ately referred,  it  l)e  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reoolu- 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Wherea/i  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  US 
Government  to  construct  a  new  centr;«l  post 
oftlce  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  In  the  i;ear 
future,   and 

Whereas  officials  of  the  Pi>st  Office  Depart- 
ment have  indicated  their  desire  that  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  make  a  determination  as 
to  the  mf>st  suitable  location  for  the  proposed 
post  office  fiicllitv.  ;ind 

Whereas  studies  have  shown  that  a  most 
advantageous  site  for  a  pfwt  offlte  is  fhe 
property  owned  by  the  Chicago.  MUwaulcee. 
St  Paul  St  Pacific  Railroad,  which  property 
Is  located  In  the  area  bounded  by  North 
Second  Street.  North  Fifth  Street.  We.st 
Everett  Street,  and  the  Menomonee  River, 
and 

Whereas  this  honorable  body  concurs  in 
the  belief  that  the  aforesaid  location  would 
be  appropriate  for  construction  of  a  new  p<->st 
office,  and  It  further  desires  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  the  construction  of  this 
Important  facility  be  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  p<»slble  time     Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Commori  Couricil  of  the 
CHy  of  Milu-aukei',  Tliat  It  hereby  recom- 
mends to  the  U  S  Poet  Office  Department 
that  the  property  uf  'he  Chicago    M.lwiiuicee. 


St  Paul  k  Pacific  Railroad  located  between 
North  Second  Street.  North  Fifth  Street. 
West  Everett  Street,  and  the  Menomonee 
River  be  selected  as  the  site  for  a  new  p<Tat 
ofQce  facility:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  council  hereby  urges 
the  Poet  Office  Department  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  give  early  considera- 
tion to  this  site  to  the  end  that  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  laud  and  construction  of 
the  new  post  office  facility  may  be  carried 
out  expeditiously    and  be  It  further 

Resolied.  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  Senators  Wiley  and 
Proxmlre,  Congressmen  Reuss  and  Zablockl. 
and  to  Postmaster  Oeneral  Dav 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr    HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations,  with  amendments 

H  R  10802  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Deptirtment  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  ft.sral  year  ending  June 
■W  196.V  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept  Nn 
1490  1 


BILLS  AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

BilLs  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  thp  .second  time,  and 
referred  a.s  follows 

Bv  Mr  SM.ATHER.s 
S  3280  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  19.^8  with  resjiect  to  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  et^gaged  In  air  traffic 
control  work;  to  the  CiiHimlttee  on  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr   TOWER 
S  3281     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Antonio 
A     Moure,    to    the    Comniillee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    HAYDEN 
S  3282    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Yu    Sul 
Wing,   also  known   as   Yee   Shul   Ling;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    HAYDEN   (for  hlm.'^elf  and  Mr 
C"tf)t.Dw\r>.K  ( 
H  :i'2Ki    A    hill    to   amend   the  enabling   art 
of   the   State   of   Arlajna   for   the   purpose  of 
fuciUtatiiig  the  sale  or  Iea.se  of  certain  lands 
kcranted   to  such   -State   to   local   governments 
for  use  for   public  purposes,    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  In.sular  .MTairs 
Bv   Mr    JAVITS 
S   3284     .\  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the   Antidu.Tiping  Act.   1921,    Ui  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S  .i285  A  bia  to  amend  section  304  of  the 
.\gruultur.il  Tr  ide  Development  and  .^ssl.st- 
.mce  .Act  of  l':t54.  U)  the  Committee  on  .Agri- 
culture and  Poresty 

S  3286  A  bill  to  amend  section  5ibi  of 
The  Trad::i.f  With  the  Enemy  Act.  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judii'ury 

(See  the  rem  irks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he 
intriKlui-ed  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der .V  separate  he.iding  ) 

By  Mr  M(  NAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Harti 
S  3287  A  bin  providing  f..r  the  reduction 
of  the  congressional  repre.seutatloti  of  St.ites 
denying  or  abridging  the  rU'ht  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  vote,  and  (or  other  purixAse.s,  U.i  the 
Commif.ee  on  the  Judlcl.iry 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr    McNamara   v^hen 
he   intr'Xluced    the   above    hill     whi.  h   .ippear 
under  .i  sep.^ra'e  heading  i 
By  Mr    LAUSCHE 
S   3288    A    bill    for    the   relief    .>f    Anibrogio 
Bavaro.    U)  the  Committee   of   the  Judkiarv 
By   Mr    HUMPHREY    (for   him.self  and 
Mr    Javits* 
.S  J     lies    187    Joint  resi>;utlon  to.iu'h  ir'./e 
and    direct    the    Franklin    Delano    Roosevelt 


Memorial  C.>mmlsslon  to  raise  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  memorial:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hitmphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  ab<jve  Joint  resolution, 
which   appear   under  a  separate  heading  ) 


PROPOSED  LKGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  EAST- WEST  TRADE 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  Intro- 
duce fur  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  a  pending  bill  and  three 
bills  to  implement  my  report  on  E:ast- 
West  trade,  which  I  made  after  return- 
ing from  the  Soviet  Union,  where  I  went 
on  a  mission  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

These  four  measures  are,  flrst.  a  meas- 
ure to  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  to  make  it  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  apply  effective  export  controls 
against  the  Soviet  bloc  in  cooperation 
with  all  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments. 

The  second  measure  is  to  amend  the 
Anti-Dumping  Act  of  192L  to  make  It 
more  effective  in  preventing  Soviet  bloc 
exix)rts  from  disrupting  free  world  mar- 
kets 

The  third  measure  is  to  amend  the 
AuricuUural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  to  provide  alterna- 
tive auricultuial  marketing  and  purchas- 
inK'  opixirtunities,  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
for  free  world  nations  which  are  im- 
periled by  an  overdependcnce  on  trsMle 
with  the  Kovirt  bloc 

Tht-  fourth  measure  is  to  amend  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  to  stre.ss 
maximum  cooperation  with  our  allies  in 
Ihe  application  of  the  emergency  pro- 
visions of  the  act 

This  propo.sed  legislation.  I  hop>e. 
would  unify  trading  policies,  by  encour- 
aging treaties  or  executive  agreements, 
between  the  United  States  and  those  na- 
tions with  which  we  have  defense  treaty 
commitments,  like  the  NATO  countries, 
now  the  principal  world  exporters  of  in- 
dustrial products  to  the  U.S.S.R.:  and 
later,  with  other  free  world  nations 

These  treaties  would  provide  for  effec- 
tive multilateral  or  bilateral  controls  on 
the  shipment  of  strategic  goods  and  the 
extension  of  export  credits  to  any  or  all 
Communist-dominated  nations;  alterna- 
tive marketing  and  purchasing  opportu- 
nities— lncludln^^  preemptive  buying  and 
stockpiling  —for  non-Communist-domi- 
nated  nations  or  areas  threatened  by  or 
experiencinL;  .serious  economic  injury  as 
the  result  of  the  economic  policies  of 
Communist-dominated  nations;  contin- 
gency plans  and  measures  to  place  addi- 
tional restraints  on.  or  to  eliminate  or 
increii.se  trade  with,  Communist-domi- 
nated nations,  and  common  proposals 
for.  and  means  to  enforce,  a  unified 
at^teemeiil  v\ith  Communist-dominated 
nations  governing  the  basic  and  specific 
rules  of  commoicial  and  trading  rela- 
tions between  free  world  nations  and 
the  Commimi.st-dommated  nations. 

Mr  President,  the  report  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  entitled  The  Political 
Stakes  in  Ea.st-West  Trade."  It  revealed 
that  trade  by  Western  Europe  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  nations  is  flourishing  and 
that  the  Communists  are  taking  advan- 
tage  of  our  competitive  system  to  bid  oA 
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one  Individual  free  world  businessman 
against  the  other  with  the  result  of 
alarming  Soviet  acquisitions  of  tech- 
nological know-how  and  advanced  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  alarmed  by  the 
widening  rift  In  free  world  trade  poli- 
cies with  the  Soviet  bloc.  My  report  waa 
designed  to  try  to  deal  with  that  and  to 
offer  specific  proposals  for  legislation  to 
try  to  perfect  our  cooperation,  which  la 
so  essential  in  respect  to  the  free  world's 
relations  witli  the  Soviet  bloc  and  for 
world  peace. 

In  the  measures  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  would  redefine  the  term, 
"dumping."  in  such  a  way  that  this  prac- 
tice could  be  detennined  independent- 
ly of  cost  and  price  factors  prevailing  In 
the  exporting  country.  This  is  neces- 
sary because  the  state-controlled  econo- 
mies of  the  Soviet  bloc  make  it  impos- 
sible to  assign  true  cost£  and  prices  to 
their  export*.  Actually,  all  of  their  goods 
carry  a  political  price  tag.  arxl  costs 
are  Judged  by  the  Communists  in  termA 
of  political  gains.  Therefore,  the  selling 
price  of  Soviet  bloc  exports  must  be 
judged  in  terms  of  free  world  prices  for 
similar  goods  or  Soviet  bloc  prices  to  the 
buyers  most  dependent  on  them — which- 
ever is  the  higher.  The  other  amend- 
ment to  the  Antidumping  Act  would 
make  injury  from  "dumping"  to  the  In- 
dustries of  free  world  nations  a  cause  for 
invoking  UJ3.  antidumping  procedures. 
It  is  hor>ed  that  such  an  initiative  by  the 
United  States  will  encourage  similar  ac- 
tion by  our  free  world  trading  partners 
to  protect  our  export  markets  from 
Soviet  bloc  impingements. 

I  do  not  believe  that  additional  legis- 
lation to  broaden  the  President's  au- 
thority in  ecorK)mic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  needs  to  be  introduced  now. 
S.  1215  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
May  and  is  still  awaiting  action  by  the 
other  body,  would  amend  the  Battle  Act 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
President  to  furnish  economic  assist- 
ance to  all  nations — specifically  exclud- 
ing the  U.S.S.R.  itse:f  and  Conununist- 
held  areas  in  the  Par  East — whenever 
he  determines  that  such  assistance  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  also  feel  that  it  makes  little 
sense  to  amend  the  Johnson  Act  which. 
in  effect,  prevents  the  extension  of  pri- 
vate business  credits  to  the  Communist 
nations,  before  we  have  an  effective  free 
world  policy  which  will  make  the  ex- 
tension of  such  credits  a  part  of  our 
unified  allied  p>ollcy. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  U.S.  policy 
in  East-West  trade  which  requires  the 
most  careful  consideration:  the  effect 
of  our  antitrust  laws  on  the  formation 
of  US.  business  consortiums  cooperat- 
inR  with  other  free  world  business  enter- 
prises in  order  to  face  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  the  monolithic  state  trad- 
ing organizations  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  It 
IS  important  to  emphasize  that  this 
must  be  done  without  compromising  the 
laws  which  govern  free  comt>etitlon 
within  the  United  States — and  for  this 
reason  I  feel  It  necessary  to  call  for 
further  study  of  how  to  implement  these 
principles. 


Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  1b  deeply  interested  in  gold.  Not 
West  trade,  which  is  what  I  seek  to 
promote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  and  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment,  submitted  by  Mr. 
JAvrrs  to  the  bill  (8.  3161)  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  authority  for  regu- 
lation of  exports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

To  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance: 

8.  3284.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921. 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry: 

S.3285.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

8.3288.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(b)  of 
the   Trading    With    the   Enemy  Act. 


FRANKLIN    DELANO    ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl,  I  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 
to  raise  by  public  subscription  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  FVanklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  companion  resolution  is  being  of- 
fered today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives    by     Representative     Eugene     J. 

KXOGH. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Congress 
In  1955  approved  a  resolution  establish- 
ing the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  plans  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  location  of  a  permanent 
memorial  to  our  late  President  here  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

In  1959,  the  Congress  approved  a  joint 
resolution  resolving  as  a  site  for  this 
memorial  that  portion  of  the  West 
Potomac  Park  which  lies  between  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  and  the  Inlet  Bridge, 
and  the  Commission  was  at  that  time 
also  authorized  to  hold  a  competition  for 
the  pro[>osed  memorial  and  to  award  a 
prize  of  $50,000  to  the  winner. 

In  1961,  the  jury  awarded  the  wirming 
prize  to  Pedersen  and  Tilney  of  New 
York,  and  the  jury  stated  that  the  win- 
ning entry  met  the  basic  requirements 
of  the  competition  by  giving  a  clear 
image  of  President  Roosevelt's  greatness. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Franklin 
Delano  Rooisevelt  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, on  which  it  Is  my  privilege  to  serve, 
met  and  approved  the  winning  design. 
The  result  of  the  competition  and  the 
approval  by  the  Commission  was  re- 
ixjrted  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
as  provided  for  in  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  1959. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  which 
we  are  offering  today  is  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  go  ahead  with  a  public 
fund-raising  campaign  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds,  estimated  at  $4.5  mil- 


lion, to  build  this  memorial.  I  empha- 
size, that  the  funds  for  the  construction 
of  this  memorial  will  not  come  from  the 
Government  but  rather  throufirh  the  do- 
nations of  private  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try. I  am  confident  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  successful  In  raising  this 
amount  for  a  memorial  to  this  great 
American. 

I  am  confident  that  this  resolution 
will  be  promptly  considered  and  adopted 
by  this  Congress. 

I  ask  consent  that  this  joint  resolu- 
tion remain  at  the  desk  until  May  14  to 
permit  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  187)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  to  raise 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  memorial, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Huicphrey  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  JAvrrs) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Amlnlstration, 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY  TEST 
FOR  VOTING— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  amendments  which  I 
submit,  so  that  they  may  be  available 
for  reference  by  Senators.  One  amend- 
ment is  a  direct  amendment  to  H.R. 
1361,  the  Norman  bill.  The  other 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substi- 
tute for  that  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  2.  The  following  amendment  is 
hereby  projHDsed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  but 
only  If  so  ratified  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

■'  The  Fifteenth  Article  of  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  ITnlted  States  is 
hereby  amended  to  read,  as  follows: 

"  •  "ARTICLE    XV. 

"  '  "Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  In  any  Jurisdiction 
where  a  literacy  test  Is  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  vote,  the  completion  by  an  Indi- 
vidual of  the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any 
public  school  or  accredited  private  school  In 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall,  unless  such  individual  has  been 
adjudged  Incompetent,  be  deemed  to  meet 
such  qualification  by  such  Individual. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." '  " 
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Amend  the  enacting  claoae  ao  »■  to  read: 
-Be  tt  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  Uoum 
ot  Repre»entatt»t*  o/  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  tn  Ccngreee  ueeembled  (two-thirde 
o/  each  Houae  concurring  therein ) .". 

Axnend  the  title  ao  u  to  read:  "An  Act 
for  the  relief  of  Jamea  M.  Ifforman  and  to 
propoee  an  amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon 
of  the  United  Statea  relating  to  the  right  to 
vote." 

AMENDXnfT   IW    THB    NATTTaK   OF   A    8UaailllTT« 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  such  amendments.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"That  the  following  amendment  Is  hereby 
propoeed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  ralld  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  but  only  If  so 
ratified  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Oongreas : 

•■  The  Fifteenth  Article  of  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ts 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"  '  "AZTICLB  XT. 

**  •  "SacnoN  1  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  In  any  Jurisdiction 
where  a  literacy  test  Is  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  vote.  th«  completion  by  an  indl- 
*ldual  of  the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any  pub- 
lic school  or  accredited  private  school  In  any 
State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Columbti. 
or  the  Commonweklth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall, 
unless  such  Individual  has  been  adjudged 
Incompetent,  be  deemed  to  meet  such  q\i  ill- 
flcatlon  by  such  Individual 

S«c.  2    The  Congress  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation.'  '  " 

Amiend  the  enacting  clause  so  as  t<j  read 
"Be    it   enacted    by    the   Senate   end    Houxe 
of   Hepreaentatives  of   the   United  States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled    I  two-thirds 
of  each  Hovjie  concurring  therein)  :". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Kct 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constltuti'>n 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  right  U.) 
TOte." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  subse 
quently  said:  Mr.  President,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  I  asked  that  two  amendment.s 
dealing  with  H  R.  1381,  in  the  civil  rights 
matter,  might  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  point  where  I  referred  to  them 

I  should  like  to  add  to  my  request 
that  other  Members,  if  they  desire,  may 
have  their  names  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


GOLD  PRODUCTION  HEARINGS 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Minerals,  MatcnaLs.  and 
Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Iruiular  Affairs,  I  an- 
nounced that  on  Wednesdaj.  May  23, 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  further  hear- 
ings on  ways  and  means  to  increase  pro- 
dtiction  of  gold  and  silver  from  sources 
within  the  United  States,  thus  both  in- 
creasing our  supplies  of  these  so  basic 
monetary  metals  and  reopening  our  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  the  West.  The  May 
23  hearings  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee 
on  March  15  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
44.  a  measure  to  authorize  Incentive  pay- 
ments for  newly  mined  domestic  gold. 


Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  deeply  interested  in  gold.  Not 
a  week  goes  by  during  which  we  do  not 
hear  further  alarming  news  about  our 
balance  of  payments  and  our  dwindling 
reserves  of  gold  In  connection  therewith. 

Yet  at  the  very  same  time  when  all 
of  our  national  leaders,  from  President 
Kennedy  on  down,  are  worrying  both 
publicly  and  privately  about  the  outflow 
of  gold  and  the  ever-growing  need  for 
more  gold  in  the  National  Treasury,  the 
development  of  our  own  resources  of  gold 
is  steadily  declininii  In  Colorado  and 
elsewhere  in  our  West  we  have  ample 
resources  of  gold,  and  we  have  skilled 
miners  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  pro- 
duce that  gold.  However,  because  of 
action  taken  by  the  Kederal  Government 
nearly  two  decades  ago,  we  are  unable 
to  meet  our  Nations  need  Inustead,  our 
once  productive,  prosperous  mines  are 
continuing  to  close,  and  unemployment 
continues  to  grow  among  our  skilled 
miners.  The  same  situation  holds  true 
with  silver,   also  a  monetary  metal. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  this  truly  ab.surd 
as  well  as  alarming  situation,  the  Miner- 
als Subcommittee  on  March  15  held  ex- 
ploratory hearings  on  ways  and  means 
of  increasing  production  of  u.o\d  and 
silver  from  our  own  domestic  resource.'^ 
While  the  hearings  were  general  and 
exploratory,  we  had  before  us  speciTic 
legLslation  in  the  form  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44.  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  Senator 
ENcr.E  Senate  Resolution  44  would  au- 
thorize incentive,  or  subsidy,  payments 
of  up  to  $35  an  ounce  for  newly  mined 
domestic  gold 

All  of  the  executive  agencies  concerned 
with  erold — the  Treasury.  Interior,  and 
State  Departments — liad  reported  in  op- 
position to  the  mea.sure  TTiis  opposi- 
tion was  but  an  echo  of  the  old  "spook.s 
under  the  bed"  fears  of  previous  ad- 
mini.strations  that  .«;omehow  action  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
aid  gold  producers  in  the  United  States 
might  upset  or  make  nervous  and  un- 
happy some  people  in  some  foreign 
nations 

Accordingly,  since  the  opposition  of  the 
gentlemen  sitting  at  de.sks  in  Washing- 
ton was  already  a  matter  of  record,  at 
the  March  15  hearing  the  subcommittee 
heard  wune.s.ses  who  mine  the  metal.s — 
men  who  are  or  have  been  producers  of 
pold.  and  who  have  had  first-hand  ex- 
perunc?  in  the  q;old  market 

These  expert  witnesses  brought  out 
many  factj? — hard  facts  based  on  knowl- 
edge and  experience — and  made  .sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  based  on 
these  facts.  In  an  effort  to  give  the  desk- 
men  downtown  some  fresh  material  and 
new  ideas,  the  subcommittee  sent  galley 
proofs  of  the  transcript  of  these  pres- 
entations by  experts  to  the  Department.s 
concerned,  and  has  asked  the  Secretary 
of  each  of  the  Departments  to  appear 
t)efore  the  committee  at  the  May  23 
hearings  to  discuss  the  industry's  find- 
ings and  recommendations 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  Similar  letters 
were  sent  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk  of 


the  State  Department,  the  Honorable 
Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Honorable  David  Bell,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

There  bi'lng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

Matt.  1002. 
Hon  C  DoDui  AS  Dii.i.ON, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Wa.^h.tngton   D  C. 

Dkak  Ms  SrcsrTAST  Please  refer  to  my 
letter  t)  you  of  April  25  tran£mlttlng  a  set 
of  galley  proofs  of  our  subcommittee's  March 
15  he.iriiiK  mi  liuTt.usir.s  production  of  gold 
aiid  silver  frum  si.urces  within  our  country. 

I  stated  In  that  letter  that  the  subcom- 
mlttec  would  w.int  to  hear  your  views  and 
comments  on  the  facts  and  observations  set 
forth  by  the  Industry  and  outside  witnesses. 
The  subcommittee  has  now  set  Wednesday, 
May  23  a-s  the  time  for  such  a  further  hear- 
ing at  10  a.m.  In  the  Interior  Comnilttee 
li^Kjm,  3110  New  >S«.-nate  Cffle  Building. 

Ou  behalf  of  the  subcommitee,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  you  to  attend  this  hearing  to 
present  personally  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  on  the  industry's  posi- 
tion and  to  asfUt  us  In  finding  means  of 
malting  our  ample  reserves  of  gold  and  sUver 
available  In  this  time  of  need. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   A.  CAaaoLL. 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals. 

Materials,  and  Fuels 
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ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoki), 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   WILEY 

Excerptfi  from  address  delivered  by  him  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis  .  on  May  4,  1962,  before  the 
Auiertc.ut  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Mutilcipul   Employees. 


RETURN  OF  REFUGEES  FROM 
RED  CHINA 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  President,  a  shock- 
ing situation  which  should  weigh  upon 
the  conscience  of  all  free  people  has 
been  disclosed  this  week  by  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  which  reports  that 
Hong  Kong  police  and  British  troops 
have  forcibly  returned  thousands  of 
refugees  from  Red  China  to  their  Com- 
munist homeland 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  dispatch  to  which  I  have 
referred,  printed  in  the  Greenwich 
(Conn  I  Times,  under  the  headline, 
"Hunt,'ry  Refugees  From  Red  China  Sent 
Back  Home,'  may  t)e  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

Hu.NGKV  Htri  oEFjs  Fb</M  Red  China  Sent 
Back    Home 

HoNo  KnNi;  Houg  Kong  p<jllce  and  Brlt.sh 
troops  have  rounded  up  thousands  of  ref- 
Tigees  trnim  hunger-ridden  Red  China  in  re- 
cent day^  and  returned  them  to  tbe'r 
Communist  homeland 

CKercrowded  H  ug  Kong  doesn't  have 
room  fur  Uiem.  Other  non-Conununlst  na- 
tions won't  take  them. 

Some  hiid  endured  almost  Incredible 
hardships  in  their  futile  flight  by  land  over 


rough  terrain  or  by  soa  crammed  below  the 
decks  of  smuggler  JuntLS. 

Border  patrols  caught  many  as  they  hid 
In  the  underbrush-covered  hills  on  the  Hong 
Kong  side  of  the  border. 

Others  were  trapped  aboard  Junks  or 
picked  up  on  side  roads  as  they  tried  to 
make  their  way  to  the  crowded  cities  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Kowlosn. 

They  were  gathered  at  a  police  camp  In 
the  closed  border  area,,  fed,  given  some  food 
to  carry,  and  then  returned  to  border  cross- 
ing stations  in  police  vans  and  trucks.  Their 
fate,  after  their  forced  return  to  Red  China, 
Is  imknown. 

Government  ofllclals  refuse  to  say  how 
many  Illegal  Immigrants  have  been  returned. 
The  conservative  English-language  Morning 
Post,  quoting  sources  close  to  the  police,  said 
.several  thousand  had  been  forcibly  returned 
to  China  In  the  last  week. 

Residents  said  they  saw  20  or  more  truck- 
loads  of  men,  women,  and  children  hauled 
to  the  border  every  afternoon. 

Since  1948,  the  year  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists mounted  their  final  drive  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  mainland,  more  than  a  million 
refugees  have  crossed  the  Chinese  border  Into 
this  tiny  British  colony. 

Most  of  them — and  their  children  born 
since  then — are  still  here.  No  other  nation 
has  been  willing  to  accept  them  In  signifi- 
cant numbers. 

Hong  Kong's  population — 600,000  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II — has  swollen  to  nearly 
3  5  million  The  colony  has  an  area  of  only 
391  square  miles. 

Government  officials  say  the  colony  no 
longer  has  the  capacity  to  care  for  the  nat- 
ural Increase  of  Its  present  population — 
91,000  more  births  than  deaths  In  1960 — and 
the  10,000  or  more  refugees  who  try  to  sneak 
Into  the  colony  every  month. 

In  the  past  6  years,  the  government  has 
built  some  200  multlstorled  apartment 
blocks,  and  has  resettled  440,000  refugees. 
There  still  are  a  half  million  living  In  board 
and  tar-paper  shacks  perched  on  the  hill- 
sides, 80,000  In  similar  huts  on  rooftops,  an 
estimated  235,000  In  substandard  tenement 
quarters,  and  more  than  100,000  who  sleep 
on  sidewalks  or  stairways. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  our 
State  Department  to  look  at  once  into 
this  distressing  situation,  and  I  hope 
that  a  way  may  be  found  to  find  refuge 
for  these  wTetched  victims  of  Red  China, 
in  an  area  in  which  they  may  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  In  my  judgment, 
It  should  be  possible  for  arrangements  to 
be  made  to  send  these  unfortunate  people 
to  Taiwan,  where  their  kinsmen  of  the 
Republic  of  China  have  established  a 
free  government,  instead  of  forcing  them 
to  return  to  slavery  m  Red  China. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
27,  1962,  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
AFL-CIO  issued  a  statement  on  the 
present  state  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  Council  noted  the  weakness  of  the 
pickup  from  the  1960-61  recession, 
particularly  in  employment  and  unem- 
ployment, and  said  that  more  than  a 
year  after  the  recession  low  point  In 
February,  1961,  unemployment  was  still 
at  the  level  of  the  1954  recession  year. 
The  Council  t>ointed  out  that  the  decline 
in  unemployment  curing  the  current 
pickup  has  been  the  smallest  of  any  of 
the  post-war  economic  recoveries. 

Furthermore,  the  Council  ix)inted  out 
that  if  the  labor  force  had  grown  at  a 
reasonably  normal  pace  during  the  past 


year,  the  unemployment  rate  today 
would  be  significantly  higher  than  it  is 
today. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Coimcil  is  wrong  in  its  view 
that  the  signs  point  to  a  slowdown  In 
the  pace  of  an  unsatisfactory  upturn. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
over  our  current  economic  situation.  On 
April  2,  I  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  the  seriousness  of  our 
imemployment  problem. 

Unlike  the  "missile  gap",  about  which 
we  heard  so  much  in  the  1960  cam- 
paign, but  which  quickly  was  admitted 
to  be  nonexistent,  when  the  administra- 
tion took  office,  the  "job  gap"  is  only  too 
real. 

This  administration's  inability  to  close 
the  "job  gap"  is  its  greatest  failure  on 
the  domestic  front. 

Since  speaking  on  April  2  on  the  un- 
employment problem,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  change  my  opinion  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  April  unemployment  figures  re- 
leased on  May  9  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  reenforce  my  conviction. 

From  March  to  April,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment remained  unchanged.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate 
is  still  5.5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  The  drop  in  March  from  5.6  per- 
cent in  February  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
of  no  statistical  significance.  The  hard 
fact  is  that  about  4  million  Americans 
are  still  out  of  work,  after  13  months  of 
recovery. 

In  my  April  2  speech,  I  singled  out  for 
particular  attention  the  problem  of  long- 
term  unemployment — over  15  weeks. 
The  number  of  long-term  jobless,  which 
rose  in  March  for  the  fourth  month  in 
a  row,  remained  steady  at  1.48  million  in 
April,  compared  to  1.13  million  last  No- 
vember. The  number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed over  26  weeks  dropped  slightly 
from  734,000  in  March  to  717,000  in  April, 
but  the  figure  was  still  55,000  above  the 
recovery  low  point  of  661,000  in  Decem- 
ber. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  workers  who 
want  full-time  employment,  but  who  can 
find  only  part-time  jobs,  also  remains 
alarmingly  high.  This  underemploy- 
ment stood  at  2.2  million  in  April,  or 
slightly  more  than  the  2.18  million  re- 
corded in  February. 

Thus,  total  unemployment  and  imder- 
employment — 6.2  million  persons — to- 
gether represent  nearly  9  percent  of  our 
civilian  labor  force  of  70.6  million. 

While  I  share  the  AFL-CIO 's  concern 
over  the  problem,  I  disagree  in  some  im- 
IX)rtant  respects  with  its  program  to  solve 
it.  Its  prescription  for  a  cure  involves 
large  increases  in  Federal  spending. 
Stepped-up  spending  might  give  the 
economy  a  temporary  shot  in  the  arm. 
But  in  the  long  run,  I  think  the  price — 
inflation  and  a  worsening  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  and  gold  problems — would 
be  too  heavy  to  pay  for  such  a  temporary 
palliative. 

Furthermore,  the  AFL-CIO  program 
will  not  solve  our  hard-core  imemploy- 
ment problem,  because  it  does  not  get  at 
the  root  of  it.  That  problem  is  not 
caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  aggregate 


demand.  It  is  largely  caused  by  deep- 
seated  and  widespread  sti-uctural 
changes,  including  automation,  which 
are  transforming  our  economy  and  are 
causing  painful  adjustments. 

We  cannot,  and  should  not,  try  to  pre- 
vent these  economic  adjustments  from 
taking  place.  They  add  long-run  basic 
strength  to  our  economic  system.  But 
we  must  try  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  ad- 
justment process. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  proper 
and  useful  role  to  play — as,  for  example, 
in  training  and  retraining  the  Jobless ;  in 
cushioning  the  impact  of  unemployment, 
through  an  improved  unemployment 
compensation  system ;  and  by  promoting 
voluntary  worker  mobility.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  efforts  on  the  State  and 
local  levels,  both  by  government  and  by 
private  groups  and  individuals,  can  be 
highly  effective  in  helping  to  solve  our 
problems.  Indeed,  they  are  indispen- 
sable. 

In  addition  to  easing  the  pain  of  the 
adjustment  process,  we  need  a  major 
revision  of  our  tax  structure,  in  order 
to  release  savings  and  investment  for 
job-creating  modernization  of  plants 
and  equipment.  Our  tax  structure  now 
exerts  a  disincentive  effect  on  savings 
and  investment.  This  must  be 
changed — and  changed  quickly — if  in 
the  years  ahead  we  are  to  make  real 
economic  progress. 

What  we  need  now,  to  provide  eco- 
nomic growth  and  jobs  for  all  who  want 
them,  is  a  climate  of  confidence  in  the 
business  community.  But  in  recent 
weeks  that  confidence  has  taken  a  bat- 
tering. 

Two  things  would  help  to  restore  it: 
First,  the  Federal  Government  must  fol- 
low sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
In  a  period  of  relative  prosperity,  it  is 
indefensible  to  nm  heavy  budget  def- 
icits. Yet  this  is  what  the  administra- 
tion is  doing.  For  the  fiscal  1962.  it  ad- 
mits that  the  deficit  will  be  at  least  $7 
billion.  It  has  budgeted  for  a  modest 
surplus  in  the  fiscal  year  1963;  but  the 
Joint  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  Com- 
mittee estimates  that  the  deficit  will  be 
over  $4  billion — even  without  an  increase 
in  the  President's  original  sjiending  rec- 
ommendations. 

This  policy  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
induces  inflation — which  means  higher 
costs  to  the  consumer  and  a  deepening 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
The  inevitable  result  is  a  general  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our 
economy  and  a  slowdown  in  business 
activity. 

Our  goal  should  be  the  removal  of 
impediments  to  growth  and  investment. 
As  soon  as  our  budgetary  situation  i>er- 
mits,  we  should  seek  a  major  tax  reform. 
Our  personal  and  corporate  tax  struc- 
ture now  exerts  a  strong  disincentive 
effect  on  investment  and  savings.  Tax 
reform  would  release  funds  for  savings 
and  investment,  as  well  as  for  stepped-up 
consumer  spending,  thus  increasing  out- 
put and  employment.  Our  economy  will 
fulfill  its  bright  promise  only  if  we  pro- 
vide incentives  to  invest,  to  expand,  and 
to  modernize,  and  if  we  remove  from  our 
people  the  handcuffs  of  punitive  tax- 
ation. 
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INTEREST  OP  THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY 
IN  THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
Huth,  qT  the  Huth- James  Shoe  Co..  Inc  . 
of  Milwaukee.  Wis.  In  the  letter  he 
refers  to  foreign  competition  and  the 
need  to  protect  the  shoe  industry  in  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan.    He  states. 

TTnltw  tbe  admlnlstretloKi  oonslderB  sh(j« 
manufacturers,  tbelr  thou— ntia  of  emplof«ea, 
and  th9  many  who  make  their  Uvlng  In  in- 
duatrles  cloMiy  allied  with  th«  ahoe  IndusUy 
•xpcndahle.  you  are  urged  to  Impreaa  upon 
your  colleagues  the  partially  corrective  and 
reasonable  measures  Indicated  on  the  sheet 
attached. 

The  attached  sheet  reads,  as  follows: 

Tou  are  urged  to  strengthen  H  R.  9900  by : 

1.  Retaining  and  strengthening  the  perU- 
polnt  provision,  to  Instire  that  duties  may 
not  be  reduced  to  a  point  which  would  de- 
prive domestic  Industries  of  their  fair  share 
of  the  market 

2  Preserving  and  strengthening  the 
eecape-clauee  provision,  so  that  Oongrees  will 
have  authority  to  provide  relief  for  domestic 
Industries. 

3.  Make  provisions  for  the  President  to  act 
to  Increase  duties  or  impose  other  Import 
restrictions.  a\ich  as  quotas.  If  he  believes  U 
in  the  national  Interest. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
TRANSPORTATION  PLAN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, at  a  meeting  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Robert  Moses  delivered  an  address  in 
which  he  stated: 

The  proposed  White  House  program  seems 
to  rae  to  be  too  comprehensive,  too  generous, 
and  too  much  in  the  direction  of  bureau- 
cratic central  control  and  discouraging  of 
private  Initiative. 

Mr.  Moses  discussed  the  White  House 
recommendation  that  Congress  raAke 
available  $600  million,  in  a  3-year  period, 
as  grants  for  the  promotion  of  public 
mass  transportation. 

In  the  message  of  the  President,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Federal  assistance  should 
be  made  availiUale  to  qualified  public 
agencies.  In  the  form  of  direct  grants  to 
be  matched  by  local  and  non-Pederal 
contributions,  and  that  the  matchint; 
money  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  equipment  and  rights-of-way. 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
one-third  paid  by  the  local  public 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  an- 
other attempt  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enter  the  field  of  subsidization 

If  the  recommeiKlation  is  carried  into 
effect.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Moses  that  It  con- 
stitutes discouragement  of  private  enter- 
prise operating  our  mass  transportation 
systems  and  constitutes  a  positive  in- 
ducement for  private  enterprise  to  quit 
and  public  operations  to  go  into  effect. 
It  amounts  to  $600  million  in  3  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
what  is  recommended.  We  will  be  asked 
to  lift  the  debt  ceiling  to  $308  bUUon 
sometime  within  the  next  3  months.  It 
is  now  $300  billion.  Coming  before  this 
Congress  will  be  an  amendment  to  the 


International  Monetary  Fund  in  which 
a  new  pool  of  gold  and  hard  cash  is  being 
set  up  in  the  amount  of  $6  billion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE-  May  I  have  another 
2  minutes  by  unanimous  consent? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  pool  is  beliui 
created  admittedly  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  coming  to  the  aid  of  our  currency  in 
the  event  the  adverse  balance  in  Interna- 
tional trade  payments  continues.  This 
morning's  paper  reports  that  our  gold 
reserves  have  fallen  by  $gO0  million  in 
the  last  year. 

We  are  asked  to  do  two  things:  Lift 
the  debt  ceiling:  create  a  fund  to  which 
we  will  run  for  aid  when  we  are  met 
with  the  fiscal  problem  that  Ls  antici- 
pated. 

My  question  is.  If  that  is  the  fact  about 
our  national  dtbt,  the  danger  to  our 
currency,  by  what  course  of  reasoning 
are  we  entering  into  these  new  programs 
of  subsidization?  I  think  it  is  wrong 
I  agree  fully  with  what  Mr.  Moses  said 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  private 
transportation  systems  in  those  cities 
where  they  are  .successful?  How  will 
they  be  able  to  continue?  They  will  quit. 
They  will  say,  "Let  us  turn  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  is  giving  away 
this  money."  I  contemplate  opposing 
this  proposal 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATLTIAL  GAS  ACT 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  laid  before  the  Senate  a  me.si>a«e 
from  the  House  on  the  bill  iS  1595*  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  give  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  autlionty  to 
suspend  changes  in  rate  schedules  cover- 
ing sales  for  resale  for  ind  us  trial  use 
only. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  iS.  1595 »  to  amend  tlie  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission authority  to  suspend  changes  m 
rate  schedules  covering  sales  for  resale 
for  industrial  use  only,  which  was.  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se 
and  insert : 

That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  Bub«ectlnii 
(e)  of  section  4  of  the  Natural  Gti«  Act.  a-s 
amended  (15  U.S  C.  717c, ei).  Ls  amended 
by  changing  the  words  "or  State  commission' 
to  'ead  "State  commission,  or  gas  dlstrlbut- 
injj  company" 

(bi  Such  subsecUon  (e)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  ":  FrovuUd.  That 
the  Oommlsslun  shall  not  have  authnrtty 
to  suspend  the'  rate,  chiirge,  classiflcaUun. 
or  service  fur  the  sale  uf  natural  g<ts  for 
resale  for  Industri.il  use  only'  . 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
amended  the  Senate  bill  to  provide  that 
a  gas  distributing  company  may  be  in- 
cluded among  those  that  can  file 
complaints  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission concerning  proposed  rate  in- 
creases. In  practice,  the  Commission  has 
acted  on  its  own  motion  to  enter  into  a 
hearing  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  rate 
where  a  distributing  company  has  filed  a 
complaint,  although  the  wording  of  the 


present  statute  directs  such  a  hearing 
only  upon  complaint  by  "any  State, 
municipality,  or  State  commission,  or 
upon  Its  own  initiative  without  com- 
plaint. ' 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
write  this  practice  mto  the  statute.  The 
Hou.se  committee  held  public  hearings. 
No  one  objected.  The  amendment  is 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Power 
CommLssion.  Bringing  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  am  advised,  has  been 
cleared  both  by  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leadership. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
jxire  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PAYING  THE  DOCTORS'  BILLS 
Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio     Mr    President, 

officials  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  MedicaJ  Association  are  now 
engaged  in  a  massive  frontal  assault  on 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  provide 
medical  and  surcical  care  for  the  elderly 
within  the  social  security  system.  TTicir 
lobby  in  Washington  last  year  reported 
exp«'ndltures  which  made  the  American 
Medical  Association  the  "spendingest" 
lobby  in  Washington.  Their  report  ad- 
mitted expei^itures  of  $163,405  for  1961. 

In  their  frantic  attempt  to  defeat  this 
needed  leRi.slation.  the  political  doctors 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
have  twLsted  the  truth,  distorted  facts, 
and  have  done  everything  possible  to 
confuse  the  public  as  to  the  real  purpose 
of  this  legi.slatlon  and  how  it  will  oper- 
ate if  enacted  into  law.  Once  again  they 
are  u.'^ing  the  tlmeworn  phrase  of  "so- 
ciali.s-m"— the  same  tag  they  have  ap- 
plied tt)  all  progressive  lecislatlon  which 
they  have  opposed  throu;.;hout  the  years 
From  1936  to  this  good  hour,  political 
leaders  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation have  termed  social  security  "state 
socialism." 

It  is  essential  that  Americana  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  nature  of  the  adminis- 
tration program  for  medical  care  for  the 
elderly  within  social  security  coverage. 
President  Kennedy  has  taken  the  lead  in 
doing  so  It  is  my  hop)e  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  his  great  leader- 
.ship  in  helping  Americ^lns  to  understand 
that  thi.s  plan  in  no  way  provides  Gov- 
ernment control  of  medicine  or  of  medi- 
cal men,  or  of  hospitals,  but  is  simply  a 
sound  method  of  prepaid  health  insur- 
ance under  coverage  of  social  security — 
an  actuarlly  sound  insurance  .system. 

Mr  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  today  there  appeared  an  outstanding 
editorial,  entitled  Paying  the  Doctors' 
Bills."  which  clearly  sets  forth  the  facts 
and  explains  the  need  for  greater  public 
awareness  of  this  important  legislation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrco«D. 
as  follows: 

P4TtN0  THS  DOCTOas'  BH.U 

President   Kennedy,    who    Is    not   wltliout 

accreditation  as  a  political  soothsayer,  told 
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the  Automobile  Workers'  convention  in  At- 
lantic City  on  Tuesday  that  he  belleyes  Con- 
gress will  pass  the  atlminlstratloii's  bill  for 
medical  caxe  for  th4:  aged  through  social 
security  before  this  yuar  is  out.  He  has  not. 
until  now,  expressed  such  optimism,  pre- 
dicting hitherto  on'iy  that  the  proposal 
would  come  up  for  a  Senate  vote  this  year. 
We  are  convinced  that  If  he  wlU  exert  his 
powerful  Influence  with  the  Bouae  leader- 
ship and  carry  his  appeal  to  Use  people  at 
the  country  he  can  make  his  belief  a  reality. 

It  Is  vlUiUy  Important  to  explain  the  medi- 
cal care  proposal.  For  in  simple  truth  it  la 
UtUe  understood.  And  the  attacks  upon  It 
by  frenetic  rlghtwlrg  groups  and  by  the 
American  Medical  ^.ssoelatlon  have  com- 
pounded the  confusion  and  surcharged  the 
emotional  atnK>ephere  In  which  it  is  being 
considered.  T^ie  administration's  bUl  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged  concerns  the  way 
in  which  such  medical  care  shall  be  financed 
and  nothlnR  more.  It  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
physicians  or  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
medical  care  Is  to  be  administered. 

At  present,  elderly  people  pay  their  doc- 
tors' bUls  In  several  ways :  through  personal 
saTlngs:  through  privately  financed  medical 
Insurance;  through  public  assistance  if  they 
happen  to  be  indigent,  through  the  re- 
sources of  their  children  if  they  happen  to 
have  chUdren  nho  are  able  and  wUUng  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice;  through  the  philan- 
thropy of  physicians,  who  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  generous  in  giving  their  services 
to  those  in  need. 

However  eatlsfactory  these  methods  of 
payment  may  be  to  the  medical  profession, 
they  are  profoundly  unsatisfactory  to  many 
elderly  patients.  These  patients  do  not  lllce 
to  be  objects  of  public  charity  or  of  some 
doctor's  beneficence;  they  do  not  like  to  be 
R  drain  on  the  resources  of  their  children 
or  to  think  that  they  are  depriving  their 
children's  children  of  an  education  by  eating 
up  the  family  aavlngB:  above  all  they  do  not 
like  to  be  subjected  to  a  means  test  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  Government- financed  medi- 
cal care  under  the  meager  bill  adopted  by 
Congress  last  year. 

The  proposed  administration  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  these  objections  Through 
an  Increase  In  the  social  security  tax  It  would 
guarantee  to  most  of  the  country's  retired 
wage  earners  and  to  the  elderly  persons  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  payment  of  thelr 
doctors'  bUts  out  of  public  funds  as  a  matter 
of  earned  right.  Medical  care  for  the  aged 
would  be  financed.  In  other  words,  by  taxing 
wage  earners  and  their  employers  through- 
out their  working  years  to  provide  an  insur- 
ance fund  for  the  wage  earners'  medical 
needs  when  they  are  retired  and  no  longer 
earning  an  Income.  This  la  all  the  program 
Is^a  method  of  paying  bills. 

To  say  of  this  program,  as  the  American 
Medical  Asaociatlon  has  aaid,  that  it  means 
'  soclallaed  medicine"  or  to  say  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society 
said  the  other  day  that  "this  is  a  legislative 
proposal  that  belongs  In  a  police  state"  and 
that  It  "violates  and  outrages  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Imperils  the 
basic  rights  at  every  dttaen"  Is  to  talk 
the  most  ugly  and  arrant  nonsense.  There  Is 
nothing  more  of  sociallam  or  of  the  police 
state  In  this  form  of  social  security  than  in 
any  other  form  of  Insurance  or  any  other 
aspect  of  the  social  security  program. 

The  President  can  dispel  this  smog  of  dis- 
tortion. He  will  demonstrate  Presidential 
leadership  In  the  best  sense  if  he  helps  peo- 
ple to  understand  that  what  Is  proposed  Is  In 
no  sense  a  Government  oontrol  at  medicine 
or  of  medical  men  but  simply  a  collection 
of  funds  through  payroll  deductions  on  the 
Insurance  principle  of  paying  in  advance 
for  the  Inevitable  medical  bills  of  old  age. 
This  Is  old-fashioned  American  common- 
sense 


PHYSICIANS  FOR  MEDICAL  CARE 
FOR  THE  AGED  THROUGH  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
an  Increasing  number  of  people  are 
learning  that  the  admlnlstratian's  pro- 
posed program  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged  through  social  security  is  the 
so^l^est  and  most  practical  approach  to 
this  important  national  problem.  Pub- 
lic confusion  caused  by  misinformation 
which  has  been  circulated  by  opponents 
of  the  legislation  is  gradually  being 
eliminated  as  people  become  aware  of  the 
facts.  Some  people,  for  instance,  have 
the  Impression  that  virtually  all  phy- 
sicians are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

On  March  27  this  year,  a  group  of  lead- 
ing American  physicians  visited  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  the  White  House  and 
presented  him  with  a  joint  statement  of 
belief  in  a  program  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  through  social  security.  The 
group  included  some  outstanding  phy- 
sicians, some  of  whom  have  been  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  statement  and  their  names  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  of  names  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 

We  join  In  this  statemeut  to  reassert  the 
social  and  public  responslbUlty  which  has 
long  characterized  the  motivation  and  dedi- 
cation oC  the  medical  profession  in  America. 

Through  modern  scientific  achievements 
much  has  been  done  to  prolong  the  life  po- 
tential of  the  population.  Concurrently, 
medical  care  has  become  more  costly. 

Old  age  Is  a  period  of  need  for  Increased 
medical  care  and  It  is  most  frequently  accom- 
panied by  diminishing  resources  to  pay  for 
such  care.  Today,  all  but  a  relative  few  still 
Uve  iinder  the  constant  fear  that  an  unpre- 
dictable pvedical  disaster  may  strike  and  de- 
stroy the  financial  sectirlty  of  their  later 
years. 

We  believe  the  social  security  system  is 
the  most  practical  and  sound  method  of 
financing  health  benefits  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aged. 

As  a  group  of  physicians,  representing  gen- 
eral practitioners,  scientists,  health  adminis- 
trators, educators,  and  specialists  In  many 
fields,  and  including  members  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
meet  on  this  occasion  and  convey  to  the 
American  people  our  belief  that  with  such  a 
nkethod  of  financing  health  benefits  for  the 
aged,  the  physicians  of  America  would  be  bet- 
ter able  to  maintain  their  txioamltment  to 
provide  high  quality  medical  care  and  excel- 
lence of  standards  while  preserving  inde- 
pendence of  pnrfesslonal  judgntent,  and  that 
the  aged  will  be  better  able  to  enjoy  wltti 
dignity  the  best  of  modern  medical  care. 


PHTSiciaNS  Who  Sitbsckibxd  to  thx  Statk- 
MiNT  on  Health  Care  PEESErmn  to  Presi- 
dent  KXNVEDT   ON   Makch    27 

Robert  H.  Alway.  MX)..  Palo  Alto.  Calif.: 
dean,  Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine. 

George  Baehr,  M.D.,  New  York,  N.T.:  chair- 
man, Public  Health  Council  of  New  York 
State:  president,  director,  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York,  1050-^7. 

David  P.  Barr.  MX)..  New  Tort,  NY.: 
president  and  medical  director,  Health  In- 
surmnoe  Plan  of  Greater  New  York;  phyxlclan 
In  chief.  Mew  York  Hospital.  IMl^T;  past 
president^  Ainerlcan  College  of  Physicians. 

Walter  Bauer,  M.D..  Boston,  Mass.:  chief 
of  medical  service,  Massachusetts  General 
Hoepltal;  professor  of  clinical  medldne.  Har- 
vard Medical  School. 


Leona  Baumgartner.  MJ}.,  New  York.  N.Y.: 
Onmmtssloner  of  Health.  New  York  City 
Department  at  Health;  former  president. 
Amertcan   Public  Healtb  AasocUtlon.    1069. 

K.  Michael  Bluestone.  MJ>,  Mew  York. 
N.Y.:  hospital  consultant;  recipient  of  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association's  1961  Distin- 
guished Servloe  Award. 

Thomas  Brem.  MX)..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 
head  of  Department  of  Medldne.  DnlTerslty 
of  Soothem  Callfamla  Scbool  of  Medicine. 

Dewltt  T.  Burton.  MX).,  Detroit.  Mich  : 
medical  director.  Burton  HoqittaL 

Martin  Cherkasky,  M.D.,  New  York.  N.Y.: 
director.  Montefiore  Hospital:  editorial  board. 
Journal  of  Chronic  Disease. 

Robert  E.  Cooke.  MX)..  Balttmore.  Md.: 
pedlatriclsn  in  chief.  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital; professor  of  pediatrics.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Edward  P.  Crump,  MX)..  Nashville.  Tenn.: 
chairman,  Department  of  Pediatrics,  Mehary 
Medical  College. 

Michael  E.  Debakey,  MX)..  Howton.  Tex.: 
professor  of  surgery  and  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery.  Baylor  University.  College 
of  Medicine;  holder  of  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's Hektoen  Gold  Medal  (1954)  and 
Distinguished  Service  Award  (ISfiO). 

James  P.  Dixon,  Jr.,  MX).,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio:  president,  Antloch  College;  Healtb 
Commissioner  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  1963-^59. 

'Warren  F.  Draper,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.C.: 
executive  medical  offlco-.  United  Mine  Work- 
ers welfare  and  retirement  fond;  past  chair- 
man, section  on  preventive  and  industrial 
medicine,  AMA;  member,  AMA  house  of 
delegates,  1924-46. 

Benedict  Duffy,  M.D.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.: 
Professor  and  chairman,  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Community  Health, 
Seton  Hall  College  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry. 

Robert  H.  Ebert,  MX).,  Cleveland,  C»ilo: 
Professor  of  medicine.  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity; medical  director.  University  Hospi- 
tals of  Cleveland. 

Caldwell  B.  Esselstyn.  M.D.,  Claverack, 
N.Y.:  President.  Group  Health  Association  of 
America;  founder  and  medical  dlrectCH*,  Rip 
■Van  Winkle  Clinic.  Hudson.  N.Y.;  attending 
surgeon.  Columbia  Memorial  Hospital,  Hud- 
son, N.Y. 

Alfred  Gellhom,  M.D..  Hew  York.  NY.: 
Professor  of  internal  medicine.  Oohmibla 
University;  associate  physician,  Presbyterian 
HospltaL 

Morton  Goodman,  MX)..  Portland.  Oreg.: 
Assistant  professor  clinical  medicine.  Uni- 
versity of  Or^on;  visiting  staff.  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital  and  Multnomah  Hospital. 

James  H.  Graves.  MJ3..  Detroit.  Mich.; 
Clinical  director.  Psychiatric  Division,  De- 
troit Receiving  Hospital. 

Sven  Gunderson,  MJ3..  Hanover.  N.H.:  As- 
sociate professor  of  medicine,  Dartmouth 
Medical  College;  trustee,  American  College 
of  Physicians. 

Thomas  Hunter.  MX).,  Charlottesville,  Va.: 
Dean  and  professor  of  medldne.  University 
of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine. 

R.  Francis  Jones,  MJ3..  Washington.  D.C. : 
Medical  director.  Freedman's  Hoepltal;  clin- 
ical professor  of  urology,  Howard  University 
College  of  Medicine. 

Arthur  Komberg,  MJD.,  San  Franclsoo, 
Calif.:  Nobel  Laureate  In  Medicine  (1959); 
professor  and  executive  head,  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medldne. 

lAwrenoe  S.  Kubie.  MJ3..  Tovatm.  Md.: 
Director  of  training.  Sheppard  and  Enoch 
Pratt  Hospital.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Philip  R.  l>e.  MX),  Palo  Alto.  Calif.: 
Member.  Departznent  at  Internal  Medicine, 
Palo  Alto  Medical  Clinic-,  saslstaTit  clinical 
professor,  Stanford  Univentty  BdtnocA  of 
Medldne. 

Irving  M.  Loodon.  MJD,  Hew  Tork.  N.Y.: 
FraCesBcr    and    chairman.    Department    of 
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Medicine.  Albert  Kinsteln  College  of  Medi- 
cine: director  of  medical  Mrrlce.  Bronx  liu- 
nlclpel  Hospital  Center:  bolder  of  Theobald 
amltb  Award  In  Medical  Sciences,  American 
Aaaoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(1953). 

J  Howard  Means.  M.D  .  Dorchester.  Mass  : 
Emeritus  professor  of  clinical  medicine.  Har- 
vard Medical  School;  president.  American 
College  of  Physicians.  1037-38;  president. 
Association  of  American  Physicians  1941-42. 

Daniel  R.  Mlshell.  M.D  .  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif  :  Chief  gynecologist.  Beverly  Hills  Doc- 
tors Hospital. 

Frederick    D.    Mott.    MX)  .    Detroit.    Mich 
Executive   director.   Conununlty   Health    As- 
sociation;     medical     administrator.      Miners 
Memorial    Hospital    Association.    1952  57 

George  O    Reader.  MJ)..  New   York.   N  Y 
Professor    of    medicine.    Cornell     University 
Medical  College;    associate  attending  physi- 
cian, New  York  Hospital. 

Dickinson  W  Richards.  MD.  New  York 
City:  Nobel  Laureate  In  Medicine  and  Physi- 
ology (1966) :  Lambert  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

David    E    Rogers.    M  D  .    Nashville.   Tenn 
Professor  of  medicine,  chairman  of   depart- 
ment. Vanderbllt  University  School  o(  Medi- 
cine. 

David  Rutateln.  M  D  .  Boston.  Masa  Pro- 
fessor of  preventive  medicine  and  head  u( 
department.   Harvard   Medical  School 

Ernest  Saward.  M  D  .  Portland,  Oreg  Phy- 
sician In  chief  Seas  Kaiser  Hospital  Founda- 
tion. 

William  A  .Sawyer  M  D  .  Rochester.  N  Y 
Past  chairman.  AMA  committee  on  medical 
care  for  Industrial  workers,  past  president. 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons:  medical  director.  East- 
man Kodak.  1919-51  winner  of  William  S 
Knudsen  Award  1942-43.  Albert  Laaker 
Award.  1955;  and  American  Academy  of  Oc- 
cupational Medicine  Award,   1958 

Benjamin    Spock.    MD.    Cleveland.    Ohio 
Professor  of  child  development.  Western  Re- 
serve University  School  of  Medicine:  author 
'Pocket  Book  of  Baby  and  Child  Care  " 

Helen  Taussig.  M  D  .  Baltimore.  Md  Phy- 
sician In  charge,  Harriet  Lane  Home  Cardl.ic 
Clinic.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  holder  of 
Albert  Lasker  Award.  1959:  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  Citation.  1954;  and  Eleanor  R<xjsevelt 
Achievement  Award.  1957:  codeveloper  of  the 
blue-baby  operation. 

Ray  E  Trussell,  M  D  .  New  York.  N  Y  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Hospitals:  pro- 
fessor and  executive  officer.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Health  ar.tl  Admin- 
istrative Medicine.  1955-61 

Alonzo  Yertay.  M  D  .  New  York.  N  Y  Exec- 
utive director  of  medical  care.  New  York  City 
Health  Department,  medical  welfare  admin- 
istrator. New  York  City  Welfare  Department 


NAMES  FOR  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES   OFFICE    BUILDINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 711.  The  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  prescribe  names  for  the  several 
House  of  Representatives  office  build- 
ings. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  joint 
re.solutlon  i  H.J.  Res.  711*  to  prescribe 
names  for  the  several  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives office  buildings,  which  was 
read  the  first  time  by  title. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  relates  only  to  business 
of  the  House.  Therefore,  It  does  not  re- 
quire any  committee  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   It  is  merely  a  matter  of  comity  be- 


tween the  two  Houses.  I  ask  that  the 
measure  be  approved. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  matter  coming  before 
the  Senate,  but  I  do  think  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  entitled  to  have  a  curi- 
osity to  know  what  buildings  are  named 
and  for  whom.  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  have  the  joint  resolution  read.  We 
have  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
other  body,  an  equal  but  more  numerous 
branch  of  the  Congress  I  think  the 
Senate  is  entitled  at  least  to  know  what 
buildings  are  affected  If  there  is  no 
objection.  I  would  like  to  be  advused 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  good  idea. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  House  joint  resolution  will  Ih' 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  House 
joint  resolution  'HJ.  R^-s.  711'  the  sec- 
ond time,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  St-nate  and  Huute  o/  Rep- 
rexentattvei  of  the  United  State f  nf  Amrnca 
m    Cnngrt'^t    a^^ernhl.Tl.    That    - 

ill  the  Hi)u.se  nf  Repre.seiit.itlves  ufflce 
buildini?  C'lnstruc^ed  vindT  .'iuthi>rlty  nf  the 
Acf  of  March  3  1903  i32  Stat  I0H3  I  1  li  >  at 
a  time  when  the  Honorable  J  ^seph  Ciurney 
Cannon  of  Illinois  was  ser'.  ina;  as  ."-^{jeaker  <■{ 
the  Hou-^e  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  desi^- 
nited,  and  sh  i!l  be  known  as  the  "Cannon 
Hou.se   Olfire    Bulklmg  '.    and 

(2i  the  H()U*e  nf  RepresTitrttlves  o(Tl<'e 
building  r  instr'icted  under  the  authority 
of  the  Art  nf  J.tnuary  10  1929i45  8tat  1071' 
at  a  time  when  the  Honorable  Nlrhnlna  I.<ing- 
worth  of  Ohio  w.i.s  servint?  :is  Speaker  fif  l.'.e 
Huu.se  "f  RepreHfiit.itsves,  |x  hereby  desli^- 
nated.  a:;d  sh  ill  be  known  as  the  "Iy>nK- 
worth  Hnu.se  OJTlre  Building'  .    and 

i3i  the  House  fit  Refire-ent.'itlveR  oftice 
building  being  c<instructed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  .^ddinon.\I  Hou?e  omce  Build- 
ing Act  of  1955  iTO  St.it  411.  the  con.struc- 
tlon  of  which  wn.s  bfs;un  while  the  Hnnnrable 
.Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas  wa."?  serv'.ni?  a.s  .Speaker 
(f  the  Hou.se  of  Representatlve-s.  is  hereby 
de.signated.  and  shall  he  kimwn.  as  the  Ray- 
burn  Hou.se  Ofnre  B'lllding" 

Sec  2  Any  law.  rule.  regTil.ition,  d')cu- 
tnent  C)r  record  of  the  United  States  In  which 
reference  is  made  tii  any  bulldli-.g  to  which 
the  first  section  of  this  Joint  Resolution 
applies  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  "^uch  building 
under  and  by  the  n.ime  prescribed  f  >r  such 
building  by  such  sectinn 

Mr  RUSSELI..  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  am 
delit^hted  that  the  resolution  has  been 
read  I.  of  cour.<f .  interpo.se  no  objection 
I  always  like  to  be  informed  before  the 
Senate  undertaken  action  of  such  im- 
portance 

The  AC^riNG  PRF:SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  joint  resolution  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  i.s  on  the 
third  reading  and  pas.sat;e  of  the  joint 
re.solutlon 

The  joint  re.solution  'HJ  Res  711  >. 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NO  VETO  POWER  FOR  WE.ST 
GERMANY 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  wish  lo 
say  a  word  this  morning  atxjut  the  un- 
seemly controversy  which  appears  to  be 
developing  between  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  the  United  State.s  in 
respect  to  the  negotiations  on  Berlin. 


Those  of  us  who  have  spoken  on  the 
Berlin  crisis  t>efore  have  a  special  rea- 
son to  speak  now  in  view  of  the  apparent 
differences  and  strain  in  relations  be- 
tween the  German  P^eral  Republic  and 
the  United  States  on  this  issue,  which 
have  come  to  public  notice  this  week, 
essentially  based  on  Chancellor  Aden- 
auer's statement  indicating  that  the 
negotiations  with  the  U  S  S.R.  should  be 
dropped  and  that  the  13-natlon  control 
plan  was  unacceptable 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  13- 
nation  control  plan,  as  put  out.  Is  not 
very  ko^\.  but  that  is  not  the  point.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  to  clearly  under- 
stand the  role  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  in  these  negotiations,  as  the 
Pre.sident  went  to  considerable  pains  in 
defining  in  his  pre.ss  conference  yester- 
day 

This  role  should  be  one  of  represent- 
ing Gt-rmau  Federal  Republic  interests 
when  Its  mteresLs  are  directly  involved, 
a,s  for  e.xample,  in  any  recognition  de 
fattu  or  de  jure  of  the  Eiast  German 
Commiini.st  puppet  regime,  which  is  un- 
thinkable, but  neither  the  role  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic  can  be  a  veto 
of  matters  which  affect  our  Interest  or 
thf  inlere.<»t.s  of  world  peace,  nor  can  we 
give  recoKiution  lo  any  idea  of  exclu- 
sive—  1  emphasi/e  the  word  "exclu- 
.sive" — custodianship  by  the  German 
Federal  Republic  of  the  interests  of  the 
peDplf  of  West  Berlin.  Nor.  of  course, 
ran  we  allow  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public to  hold  the  veto  power  over  mat- 
tfi  s   afTectmu    U  S.   security   interesLs. 

In  view  of  Chancellor  Adenauers  re- 
ported remarks,  it  is  very  important  that 
thf.se  lines  of  distinction  t>e  made,  espe- 
cially by  tho.se  like  myself  who  have 
consistently  advocated  a  no-back -down 
pulif'y  on  Berlin 

I  thert'fore  ri.se  to  express  my  support 
of  the  President  in  his  determination  to 
coiitiiuu'  nctjotiations  which  our  Gov- 
ernrnt'iit  considers  to  be  important  to 
world  peace  whatever  may  have  to  be 
their  cour.se  to  accommodate  any  change 
in  views  by  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic We  have  run  too  many  risks  and 
have  taken  too  much  responsibility — as 
for  example,  in  the  callup  of  160.000 
reservists  and  additional  billions  to  our 
def»'nse  budget,  as  the  President  said— 
to  take  any  other  position  in  this  mat- 
ter 

Berlin  is  not  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public, much  as  we  appreciate  the  deep 
kinship  and  connection  between  the  two 
Nor  is  East  Germany  the  sole  concern 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  much 
as  we  appreciate,  too— and  favor — the 
reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom 
within  the  context  of  a  free  Europe 
Both  these  areas  continue  to  involve 
sptx-ial  responsibilities  on  our  part  and 
Berlin  itself  remains  a  four-power  oc- 
cupied city. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  that 
a  Berlin  agreement  with  the  U.S  S.R. 
certainly  would  be  desirable  if  it  would 
bring  greater  security  to  Europe  and 
hitrher  hopes  for  peace  to  the  world,  but 
U  is  not  an  indispensable  condition  of 
American  policy  at  this  time  and  to  at- 
tain It  would  not  be  worth  materially 
modifying  our  fundamental  principles 
by  sjch  concessions     I  believe  it  would 
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be  better  to  do  without  a  Berlin  agree- 
ment If  that  were  the  price,  but  while  I 
believe  this  applies  to  prejudlciai  con- 
cessionfi.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  ap* 
plies  to  negotiation. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  agree  and  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  negotiate 
are  two  yery  different  things. 

The  I^resident  is  right  that  we  must 
continue  to  negotiate  with  the  U-S.SJi. 
in  an  eflTort  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  agree- 
ment, if  possible. 

As  I  said  on  May  2,  "Negotiations  al- 
ways suggest  hope,  and  I  am  all  for  them 
and  I  encourage  them  when  they  offer 
even  the  slightest  possibility  of  success. 
I  waqt  us  to  continue  negotiations." 

Our  Berlin  policy  must  continue  to  be 
one  of  fidelity  to  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Berlin,  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  refusal  to  ccxnpromise  the  ultimate 
hope  for  self-determination  of  the  Soviet 
••satellites  in  central  and  southern  Europe. 
In  adhering  to  those  principles  we  have 
run  risks  and  have  faced  up  to  many 
crises.  Impatience  over  continued  ten- 
.sions  must  not  give  way  to  a  feeling  that 
an  agreement  is  now  imperative — 
whatever  may  be  the  cost.  We  can  live 
without  an  agreement;  and  we  should 
make  one  only  when  we  have  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  contributes 
materially  to  the  security  of  EXirope  and 
to  world  peace. 

But  we  cannot  allow  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion to  dictate  our  course,  no  matter  how 
friendly  we  are  to  it  and  no  matter  how 
much  satisfaction  we  have  taken  from 
the  tremendous  progress  in  free  institu- 
tions, representative  government  and 
pan-European  cooperation  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  its  people  in  the  last  decade. 
Negotiations  must  continue  as  that  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  policy  and  of  world 
peace. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  splendid  statement  the  Senator 
has  made,  and  to  give  my  full  support 
to  the  views  he  has  expressed.  I  think 
it  would  be  tragic  if  the  United  States 
were  to  say  to  the  world,  "'We  are  going 
to  discontinue  these  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians over  the  Berlin  crisis  because 
Cliancellor  Adenauer  asked  us  to  do  so." 
We  tiave  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  West  Berlin.  We  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  also.  We 
have,  in  addition,  a  responsibility  to  the 
whole  free  world. 

So  long  as  the  Russians  appear  to  be 
willing  to  sit  do«'n  and  to  negotiate  rea- 
sonably over  this  vital  issue,  in  which 
we  have  so  many  men  involved  and  to 


which  we  have  committed  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  month  after 
month.  It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  a  very 
bad  mistake  for  us  to  discontinue  nego- 
tiations, as  suggested  by  the  Chancellor. 
I  commend  the  Senator  frcxn  New 
York  and  I  compliment  him  very  highly 
upoa  his  splendkl  and  clear  statement 
of  what  our  policy  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  for  his  kind  words,  and 
e^)ecially  for  his  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresidMit,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  statement 
relating  to  the  question  of  negotiations 
over  the  Berlin  crisis  and  other  problems 
in  central  Europe. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  the  other 
day  in  the  Senate  I  pointed  out  that 
these  negotiations  were  time  consuming 
and  difBcult,  and  that  the  problem  of 
Berlin  was  one  of  the  most  complicated 
yet  one  of  the  most  dangerous  problems 
we  face.  I  pointed  out  that  it  appeared 
to  me  that  negotiations  were  very  im- 
portant if  we  wished  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  to  present  what  I  tliink  is  the 
logic,  the  honor  and  the  basic  soundness 
of  our  case  relating  to  Berlin. 

With  respect  to  negotiations  my  only 
suggestion  would  be — and  I  say  this  as 
a  friend  of  the  administration — that  we 
must  not  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
negotiating  so  that  whatever  concessions 
may  be  made  or  may  be  required  to  be 
made,  if  any.  would  weaken  the  West- 
em  position  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
West  Berlin.  I  know  the  administration 
has  no  such  intention. 

I  have  long  felt  that  in  the  negotia- 
tions we  ought  to  make  demands  such  as 
a  demand  for  the  unification  of  all  of 
Berlin.  While  Berlin  is  a  divided  city,  it 
was  never  intended  to  be  so  in  the  post- 
war agreements.  It  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  city  in  which  there  was  a  wall, 
a  city  in  which  there  was  a  denial  of 
access  from  one  zone  to  another  by  the 
occupying  powers. 

I  believe  that,  since  we  base  our  case 
upon  the  law  and  upon  the  occupation 
statutes  or  agreements,  we  ought  to  in- 
sist In  negotiations  that  we  should  talk 
about  friendlier  relationships  in  that 
area  and  the  security  and  safety  of  Ber- 
lin on  the  basis  of  a  total  city. 

I  am  a  realist.  I  know  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Berlin  in  the  years  since  1945. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  permit  our- 
selves to  be  put  in  a  position  so  that  we 
can  be  nibbled  to  death,  so  to  speak,  so 
that  each  and  every  time  we  talk  about 
Berlin  there  is  a  little  iess  to  talk  about. 
I  should  like  to  see  negotiations  pred- 
icated on  the  basis  that  Berlin  is  a  unit- 
ed city,  that  Berlin  is  a  part  of  the  total 
problem  of  our  relationships  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  central  Europe,  that 
the  long-held  position  of  a  united  Ger- 
many is  still  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  that  in 
oar  negotiations  we  seek  ways  and  means 
not  only  in  the  short  run  but  also  In  the 
long  run  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
a  united  city,  a  united  Germany,  and  a 
Europe  in  peace. 


There  are  many  intricacies  and  com- 
plexities to  the  problem.  Some  of  us 
have  disctissed  ways  and  means  by  which 
negotiations  might  be  oozKliKted.  We 
have  made  stiggestions  and  proposals  as 
to  what  might  be  the  subject  of  such 
n^otiations.  The  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator makes  that  we  ought  to  negotiate 
is  most  valid,  but  negotiation  ought  not 
to  be  a  substitute  for  merely  visit- 
ing. Negotiations  must  have  substance. 
There  must  be  concrete  prc^ioaals.  We 
must  seek  to  mpintain  diplomatic  initia- 
tive. By  so  doing  we  shall  not  worsen 
the  situation,  but  we  shall  lend  our  ef- 
forts toward  making  the  negotiations 
better.  Thereby  we  may  better  secure 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  people  of 
Berlin.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
would  have  no  disagreement  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  may  have  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  yielded  to 
me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor frcwn  Minnesota.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  as 
much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  win  ask  for  time  in  his  own 
right.  I  was  asking  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  take 
care  of  his  own  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  like  the  implication  of  the 
last  observati<Mi  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  Rscoao 
will  show  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  asked  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  Following  that,  he 
yielded  to  two  different  Senators.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  must  have 
talked  more  than  1  minute.  I  wanted 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  have  as 
much  time  as  he  desired.  I  think  his 
speech  is  an  important  one.  I  should 
like  to  have  him  proceed  with  his  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  completed 
his  discussion  wiUi  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  thought  the  time  was  imder 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  be  recognised  for  3  minutes 
in  my  own  right? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  with  respect  to  the  Berlin 
question,  I  th(»x)ughly  agree.  I  think 
the  distinguished  ChanceUor  of  West 
Germany.  Mr.  Adenauer,  should  be 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  continuing  discus^ons.  I 
should  like  to  have  him  and  the  West 
Oerman  people  consider  what  would  hap- 
pen if  Mr.  Khrushchev  were  to  carry  out 
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hla  oft-stated  threat  and  make  a  treaty 
and  walk  out  of  West  Berlin.  They 
ought  to  be  grateful  that  we  are  continu- 
ing negoUatlooa. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  subaequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  If  all  other  Senators  wishing 
to  speak  have  been  recognised  in  the 
morning  hour.  I  aak  recognition  again. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
reoognlaed^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make  foUow  those  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minneaota.  Z  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Casc) 
understood  the  situation.  X  desired  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU. 

The  ACTINO  PRB8IDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  desired  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  for  that 
reason  I  sought  more  time.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  did 
not  grasp  that  point  at  the  moment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  has  been  a  great  leader  in  the  fleld 
of  foreign  relations,  as  has  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush  I.  for 
his  views.  I,  too.  want  to  see  the  wall 
come  down. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  feel 
moved  to  comment  on  the  following 
point.  When  a  nation  does  something 
In  International  affairs,  it  cannot  bluff 
With  respect  to  Berlin,  we  have  always 
known  that  we  could  not  take  a  strong 
position  unless  we  were  prepared  to  back 
It  up  with  military  force  and  assume  all 
the  risks  involved.  The  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  colleague  is  as  follows :  As 
we  enter  the  negotiations  and  persist  in 
them,  notwithstanding  what  Chancellor 
Adenauer  may  think — and  I  am  delighted 
and  appreciate  very  much  the  agreement 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr 
Cass] — we  also  must  be  prepared  for  no 
agreement,  if  we  cannot  make  one,  and 
we  must  not  be  afraid  of  that  result. 

Nevertheless  we  should  negotiate 
The  fact  that  we  negotiate  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  make  an  agreement, 
or  that  we  should  have  any  idea  that 
such  negotiation  means  there  will  be  any 
agreement.  There  may  not.  Neverthe- 
less we  should  continue  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  respond  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  2  minutes  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator again.  With  his  characteristic 
clarity  and  logic  he  has  put  his  finger 
on  what  will  be  the  situation. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  ought  to  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith.  We  ought  to  insist 
that  our  allies  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
negotiation.  But  we  also  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  the  possibility  that  nego- 
tiations may  he  fruitless:  and  if  they 
are  fruitless  and  they  end  with  no  ac- 
complishment whatsoever,  we  ought  not 
to  delude  ourselves  or  anyone  else  into 
thinking  that  we  need  to  sign  something 
in  order  to  prove  that  we  have  done 
something.     It  is  entirely  probable  that 


what  will  result  from  negotiations  is  no 
agreement,  and  we  can  live  with  no  fur- 
ther agreement 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  We  can  hve  with 
no  further  agreement  if  we  have  a  firm 
position,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  be 
strong.  In  other  words,  we  should  not 
tremble  over  the  possibility  that  we  may 
make  no  particular  accomplishment  or 
forward  progress  at  this  time  Perhaps 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  any 
agreement.  I  believe  that  after  we  have 
made  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  In 
negotiations.  If  we  do  not  succeed  In 
obtaining  security  and  freedom  for  tlir 
people  we  seek  to  protect,  we  can  live 
unafraid,  strong  and  determined,  with 
no  agreement;  and  I  do  not  think  tlir 
result  win  be  hosUllUes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  some  condi- 
tions for  a  Berlin  agreement  which  I 
have  previously  laid  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  believe  the  primary  conslderaUona  for  a 
Berlin  agreement  now  must  be  based  on  the 
following 

First  Uncontrolled  acccsa  to  West  Berlin 
from  West  Ctermany  This  Is  the  primary 
and  iinniediiite  objective  which  the  free 
world  mus'  seolt  In  any  negotiations  which 
admittedly  would  be  directed  at  an  accom- 
modation Awniting  {permanent  settlement  of 
the  larger  German  and  Central  European 
questions 

Such  access  could  be  achieved  through  the 
establi.shment  of  a  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion. resf>onsJble  directly  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  administer  the  uncontrolled  ac- 
cess? routi*s  Under  such  a  plan,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  bear  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administrative  costs  A 
clearly  delineated  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion would  avoid  the  lmp>otence  which  has 
plagued  such  neutral  c  >mml/!8lon8  as  those 
in  Korea  and  Laos  which  have  failed  m  their 
Job.s  .^n  offlcUl  complaint  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  UN  by  any  of  those  four 
nations  should  be  cause  for  an  Immediate 
reev:ihi.itlon  of  the  C  >mml»«lon.  Its  mem- 
bers M\(X  functiin.s,  by  the  General  .Assembly 
Should  the  Comml.s.slon  fall  to  get  a  vote  of 
confidence  from  the  Assembly,  It  would  have 
to  be  reconstituted  within  a  stated  term  by 
the  .\.ssembly  or  power  over  the  acce««  routes 
would  devolve  uf>on  the  four  nations  the 
United  States.  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
the  U -S  ."^  R  having  ultimate  responsibility 
and  conditions  would  revert  to  their  preseru 
st-^tte 

Second  Integration  of  West  Berlin  lnt<) 
West  Germany  This  could  be  .symbolized 
by  granting  voting  rights  to  the  Berlin  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Bundestag  and  Bundesrat 
and  by  malting  West  German  laws  effective 
In  West  Berlin  It  would  represent  a  logi- 
cal legal  step  forward  Nor  need  it  Inter- 
fere with  the  prewall  status  of  the  relation 
of  the  Soviet  forces  to  the  divided  city  and 
the  divided  Germany 

Third  Removal  of  the  Berlin  wall  The 
wall  is  Illegal  as  a  violation  of  the  four-p<iw- 
er  agreement  on  Berlin  and  It  Is  an  affront 
to  the  dignity  of  the  United  States.  British, 
arvd  French  p<)8ltli>ns  In  Berlin  It  should  be 
removed  if  there  Is  Uj  be  any^ratlonal  rela- 
tionship between  East  Crermany  and  West 
Germany  Substitute  arrangements  with 
the  U.S.SR.  even  if  the  dividing  line  were 
treated  as  a  border,  wiiuld  still  not  be  the 
forel>xllng    horror    of    the   wall 


Fourth.  liCalnt«n&nc«  of  preaant  U.8. 
troop  atrength  in  West  Berlin.  Our  garri- 
son U  there  to  do  a  job;  to  defend  occupa- 
Uon  rlghta  and  the  rights  of  the  cltUena  of 
West  Berlin.  We  need  an  efTecUve  force  not 
only  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  military  ac- 
tion but  also  to  prevent  Communist-In- 
spired subversion  or  violence. 

Plfth.  A  nonaggreaslon  pact  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  pow«r«  should 
not  compromise  NATO's  Internal  oapablllt} 
for  defense.  Including  a  nuclear  capability, 
or  give  any  legal  sanction  to  the  domination 
of  central  and  southern  European  natloi\s  by 
Cummunlat  regimes  Installed  by  the  U.aa.R 


NATIONAL  GUARD  MERRY-OO- 
ROUND 

Mr  CASK  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Pentagon  recently  an- 
nounced, with  considerable  fanfare.  Itt 
latest  proposal  to  reallne  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  force*  with  the  al- 
leged Intention  of  Increasing  the  readi- 
ness posture  of  these  components.  This 
is  plan  No.  24  for  National  Guard  re- 
organization. 

Many  of  us  at  the  time  expressed 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
proposal  and  its  real  purpose.  No  one. 
however,  has  so  well  stated  those  doubts 
or  so  succinctly  detailed  the  curious 
sequence  of  events  leading  to  the  an- 
nouncement as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bru-ska,   iMr.  HrcskaI. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation of  Nebraska  in  Omaha  last 
week,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  under- 
to<>k  a  .searching  inquiry  into  the  re- 
alinement  proposal  and  emerged  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  was  being  dollar  wise  and  de- 
fen.se  foolish. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President, 
after  reading  the.se  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebra-ska  and  considering  the 
record  as  made  in  hearings,  we  seem  to 
have  a  merry-go-round.  The  entire 
situation  can  be  pretty  well  summarized 
as  follows: 

First  In  May  1961  the  President  an- 
nounced with  more  fanfare  the  ad- 
mini.stration's  program  for  reallnement 
of  the  National  Guard.  These  new  plans, 
we  were  assured,  "would  allow  us  to  al- 
most double  the  combat  p>ower  of  the 
Army  in  less  than  2  months."  That  ob- 
jective was  clearly  of  great  merit  and 
would  represent  a  distinct  step  forward 
for  improved  national  security. 

Second  These  plans  were  costed  out, 
with  results  showing  need  for  $330  mil- 
lion more  than  the  fiscal  1962  budget 
for  Reserve  Forces. 

Third.  This  increa.se,  together  with 
heavy  nondefense  spending,  caused  the 
order  to  go  out  that  the  fiscal  1962 
budget  fitiure  must  not  be  exceeded. 

Fourth  The  Presidents  May  1961 
plan  was  abandoned,  in  favor  of  preserv- 
ing his  budget  figure  The  result  was  a 
drill  pay  strength  of  642.000,  which 
means  118.000  fewer  personnel  than  un- 
der his  May  1961  proposal.  This  Is  a 
step  backward  It  is  wrong  to  refer  to 
it  as  a  plan  which  will  enable  the  Re- 
serve "to  perform  their  mission  with  In- 
creased readiness." 

Because  the  thoughtful  discussion  of 
this  most  Important  subject  deserves 
wide    di.ssemination,    I    ask    unanimous 
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consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  address 
entitled  "Is  Readiness  the  Reason?"  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Readihess  thk  Reason? 
(Address    by    Senator    Roman    L     Hkusxa, 
Nebraska  National  Guard  Association  an- 
nual banquet.  May  5.  1962) 

When  I  received  your  invitation  to  speak 
this  evenlnf ,  I  felt  deeply  honored.  This  it 
a  distlngulslted  group  of  Americana.  I  am 
delighted  to  come  home  fur  another  reason. 
It  rvirnlahes  me  an  opportunity  to  report 
with  the  full  Nebraska  Army  National  Guard 
roiiUngent  now  stationed  In  Waahlngton, 
Colonel  Greenlltr  and  my  assistant,  Captain 
Kutak. 

The  year  the  Thirteen  American  Colonle* 
rebelled  to  gain  their  Independence  the 
patriotic,  althovigh  controversial,  pam> 
phleteer,  Thomas  Pnlne.  sought  to  boost  the 
fl'^fffthg  splrtu  of  his  fellow  clttsens  by  a 
series  of  letters  In  the  local  press  entitled 
•The  American  Crisis." 

In  the  nrst  of  those  letters  Is  found  the 
faihoua  phrase,  "These  are  the  times  that 
try  men's  souls,"  In  reviewing  the  world's 
BltviRtlon  today,  that  phrase — for  freemen — 
seema  particularly  appropriate.  This  night 
American  troops  confront  their  Russian 
counterparts  across  a  crudely  constructed 
wall  In  Berlin.  This  night  American  troops 
are  maneuvering  In  the  Jungles  of  southeast 
Asia  This  night,  not  many  miles  from  this 
handsome  banquet  hall,  those  American  air- 
men who  proudly  proclaim  peace  as  their 
profession  are  poised  ready  to  deter  any  new 
threat  to  our  Nation's  security. 

Berlin,  Vietnam,  and  the  countless  other 
less  dramatic  but  equally  dangerous  outposts 
where  Americans  are  tonight  standing  guard 
In  the  defense  of  freedom  furnish  ample 
reason  to  say  that  these,  too,  are  times 
that  try  men's  souls. 

The  world  situation  can  be  translated  Into 
immediate  terms.  Tonight  I  will  speak  to 
you  about  some  of  them.  It  Is  Important 
to  understand,  not  only  what  they  are,  but 
what  they  mean  to  us  as  a  nation  and  to 
each  of  you  as  participating  members  of  a 
self-governing  society.  This  occasion  seems 
to  me  especially  appropriate  as  you  are 
citizen -soldiers  whose  Individual  pursuits 
have  kept  you  mindful  of  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibilities and  heavy  burdens  we  as  a 
nation  have  undertaken. 

One.  of  course.  Is  the  sheer  cost  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  As  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  see  at  first  hand 
the  Impact  of  this  obligation.  As  citizens 
luid  taxpayers  you  readily  feel  it.  A  little 
over  2  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed,  by  a  rollcall  vote  Incidentally 
of  388  to  0,  and  sent  t(  the  Senate  a  bill  ap- 
propriating $47,839,491,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1963.  This 
amount  was  SI  3  billion  more  than  the  ap- 
propriation to  date  for  the  current  fiscal 
yea  and  $7  5  billion  more  than  the  total 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1961.  And.  lest 
you  think  this  represents  the  total  outlay.  I 
must  remind  you  that  the  bill  does  not  In- 
clude appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion or  civil  defense  or  military  assistance 
abroad. 

The  figure  of  nearly  $48  billion  was  not 
reached  in  any  sense  of  resignation.  I  served 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee during  my  tenure  In  the  House,  repre- 
senting the  Second  Nebraska  District,  and 
recall  well  the  painstaking  care  that  went 
Into  the  preparation  of  the  bill.  The  hours 
spent  on  analysis  of  testimony  and  exhibits 
and  on  reconciling  requests  and  needs  leave 
ro<jm  for  little  else  In  the  subcommittee 
member's  day  until  the  bill  Is  passed. 


The  Congress  is  aware  of  the  burdens  such 
a  bill  imposes  on  our  citizens.  Obviously 
such  a  tax  toll  doeo  place  severe  limitations 
on  individual  plans.  Fortunately  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  willing  to  spend  whatever  is 
necessary  for  defense  and  expects  only  a  full 
dollar's  return  for  each  dollar  invested.  We 
as  legislators  and  you  as  soldiers,  both  have 
a  deep  obligation  to  our  fellow  citizens  to 
Insure  that  this  la  done. 

There  la  another  way  by  which  those  pres- 
ent  tonight  recognise  the  Immediacy  of  the 
world  altustlon.  Many  of  your  ooUeaguea 
are  not  at  home,  The  ofHoers  and  men  of 
the  a4th  Medical  Company  h'om  Wahoo.  the 
lOftTth  Transportation  Company  from  York, 
and  the  lOASth  TranaportAtlun  Company 
from  Crete  Joined  nearly  44,000  other  mem* 
bera  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  represent* 
ing  40  Btotea  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  were  recalled  to  actix'e  duty  in  the  Berlin 
criala. 

Theae  men  have  aerved  their  country  hon- 
orably and  well.  They  will  come  home — and 
gratefully  we  not}  the  time  will  be  soon — 
to  their  families,  their  Jobs,  and  their  friends 
with  the  rich  aatlafactlon  of  knowing  they 
have  accomplished  the  task  given  them  in 
time  of  great  national  emergency.  These 
units  can  be  proud  of  their  outstanding 
achievement.  Their  fellow  citizens  are  Im- 
pressed with  their  performance.  Certainly 
they  return  with  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
Nation. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  with  you  If 
I  did  not  acknowledge  that  the  recent  mobi- 
lization was  beset  by  serious  dlfllculttes.  But 
I  would  also  be  less  than  fair  with  you  if 
the  record  was  not  set  straight. 

First,  it  Is  said  that  Army  National  Guard 
units  mobilized  were  considerably  under 
strength.  As  you  know,  total  authorized 
strength  is  400,000.  By  and  large,  the 
strength  of  the  units  activated  were  at  or 
about  their  assigned  authorized  strength 
when  they  responded  to  the  call.  That 
strength  was  not  full  mobilization  strength, 
but  It  Is  as  great  a  strength  as  was  permitted. 
They  could  not  recruit  more. 

Secondly,  a  point  Is  sometimes  made  of 
the  large  number  of  delays  and  exemptions 
granted  In  the  course  of  the  callup.  One 
statistic  called  to  my  attention  during  the 
House  hearings  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bin  is  of  great  interest.  It  Is  that  of 
the  8,640  delays  and  exemptions  so  granted 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  only  372  were  for 
guardsmen,  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 
If  equipment  or  supplies  were  obsolescent 
or  Inadequate,  It  was  because  of  insufficient 
congressional  appropriations,  or  failure  of 
Government  authorities  to  release  funds 
which  had  already  been  appropriated. 

The  most  distressing  aspect  of  the  callup, 
the  complaints  of  a  few  guardsmen  during 
training,  should  not  distract  attention  from 
the  fact  that  the  units  performed  their  mis- 
sions well.  And  It  should  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  our  National  Guard  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  this  country.  Doubts  about  Its 
capacity  to  respond  to  national  crises  should 
now  be  dissipated.  In  fulfilling  its  com- 
mitments, the  Army  National  Guard  has 
Justified  our  confidence  In  Its  training  pro- 
gram and  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  main- 
taining it  at  present  levels  with  adequate 
men,  money,  and  material. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  Hebert,  Is 
now  studying  the  practices  and  policies  of 
the  recent  callup.  I  am  confident  Its  find- 
ings win  bear  out  what  I  have  already 
told  you  about  the  performance  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  following  the  Berlin  alert. 
But,  understandably.  Its  recommendations 
regarding  future  plans  will  bf  closely 
studied.  We  know  our  Guard  units  are  able 
to  attain  combat  readiness  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  We  want  to  be  certain  that 
such     programs     of     combat     effectiveness 


should  not  be  slighted  in  calculations  that 
still  are  to  be  made  about  the  slae  and  scope 
of  the  National  Guard  operation.  In  this 
cornectlon,  let  me  observe  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  refrained  from 
holding  hearings  to  await  the  report  from 
the  HiBUT  subcomoUttee. 

I  think  you  have  all  read  or  heard  about 
the  Pentagon's  announcement  rtfardlxxg  the 
reallnement  of  certain  reserve  dtvlslona.  In 
thia  Congreaa  we  have  had  other  meaaagea 
concerning  proposed  reorganlsatlona. 

Ufa  look  at  thla  one  to  aee  what  can  be 
made  uf  It, 

In  the  nrat  place,  I  have  rarely  aeen  n 
program  formally  presented  to  the  Ct>a* 
gn>M  which  la  »o  Injudiciously  eoneelved. 
ao  poorly  timed,  and  ao  thoroufhly  botched 
by  oonnicung  and  oonfused  statemenu  from 
Uioae  wh«Mw  task  It  la  to  present  It,  This 
should  be  a  pretty  good  IndleaUon  of  how 
troublMl  the  Pentar*"  la  about  U.  Perhaps 
It  Is  Also  n  good  tndicaUon  of  the  trouble 
Uiat  could  be  expected  from  the  Oongreea.  I 
am  sure  It  la  fuinillng  thoee  expecUUona. 

1  understand  that  earlier  thla  afternoon 
Colonel  Oreenllef  outlined  the  mlaadven* 
tures  that  led  to  the  preaent  predicament 
of  the  National  Guard.  I  am  quite  aure  he 
did  not  characterize  It  In  preclaely  those 
terms,  bi:t  you  and  I  are  free  to  draw  our 
own  conclusions.  Mr,  Alles,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  testified  as  to  the  sequence 
of  events  leading  up  to  the  controversial 
proposal  In  his  appe«trances  before  the 
House  and  Senate  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees. I  have  studied  his  testimony  and 
find  It  very  curious  Indeed. 

First  of  all,  you  might  ask  why  should 
the  Appropriations  Committee — or  for  that 
matter,  any  other  committee — of  the  Con- 
gress be  concerned  with  a  matter  seemingly 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pentagon? 

The  Congress  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  the  funds  in  peace  and 
war  for  the  security  of  our  country.  It 
is  in  Joint  venture  v?lth  the  Executive  In 
fashioning  our  national  defense  program, 
each  carefully  respecting  the  other's  con- 
stitutional authority  while  fulfilling  its 
own.  It  Is,  in  other  words,  equally  the 
Congress'  concern  that  the  right  decision 
be  made  regarding  the  role  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  that  role  from 
being  downgraded  and  eventually  destroyed. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
insure  that  more  than  Up  service  is  paid 
to  the  idea  of  improving  the  readiness  of 
the  National  Guard  and  to  plans  for  main- 
taining its  important  role  in  our  total  de- 
fense program. 

But  I  ask  you,  has  more  than  llpservice 
been  given — Judging  not  from  where  the 
military  started,  but  by  where  the  civilian 
level  of  the  Pentagon  ended?  Let's  look  at 
the  record. 

The  plan  prepared  by  the  Army  staff  a  year 
or  so  ago  emerged  from  a  careful  analysis,  by 
the  Pentagon's  own  admission,  of  the  readi- 
ness of  our  Reserve  components  from  the 
divisions  all  the  way  through  to  the  smaller 
supporting  units.  The  proposal  that 
emerged  was  promised  to  bring  about  a  major 
increase  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Reserve 
structure. 

Confident  of  this,  the  President  went  to 
the  Nation  on  May  25,  1961,  with  a  si>eclal 
message  to  Congress  on  urgent  national 
needs  and  said : 

"The  Army  is  developing  plans  to  make 
possible  a  much  more  rapid  development 
of  a  major  portion  of  its  highly  trained 
Reserve  Forces.  When  these  plans  are  com- 
pleted and  the  Reserve  Is  strengthened,  two 
combat-equipped  divisions,  plus  their  sup- 
porting forces,  a  total  of  10  divisions,  could 
be  deployable  with  less  than  8  weeks'  notice. 
In  short,  these  new  plans  would  allow  us  to 
almost  double  the  combat  power  of  the  Army 
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in    leas    th«n    3   months,    coixip«r«d    to    the 
nearly  9  months  heretofore  required. " 

If  that  dldnt  raise  the  ejebrows  of  the 
Russians.  I  am  sure  It  did  to  many  of  our 
own  military  experts.  But  anyiray,  the  de- 
termination was  there  to  make  certain  Im- 
provements In  the  posture  of  the  Army  Re- 
aerre  components,  for  which  additional 
money  would  be  sought  from  the  Congrees. 
Approximately  13  months  and  34  plans 
later,  by  Mr.  AUes  own  acknowledgment. 
what  do  we  And? 

A  plan  inrolvlng  a  drill-pay  strength  of 
780.000  as  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Army  staff  and  spelled  out  by  the  President 
In  his  message,  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Section  5 
Committee,  and  approved  In  concept  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense?     No. 

Kvcn  a  plan  Involrlng  a  drlU-pay  strength 
of  700.000  as  called  for  by  the  present  pro- 
gram?    Again,  no. 

What  we  wind  up  with  In  the  new  pro- 
posal ts  a  plan  calling  for  a  drill-pay  strength 
of  643.000.  It  doesn't  take  much  to  ngure 
that  thla  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  58,000 
In  numbers  over  what  we  have  now.  If 
that's  progress  by  their  reckoning,  I'd  hate 
to  think  what  Mr.  Alles  would  call  victory. 
SlgnlffcanUy.  the  Secretary  stUl  alludes 
to  this  latest  (Mrogram  In  the  same  terms  as 
the  original  one:  this  Is  what  the  Army 
staff  has  come  up  with  and  thli  Is  what 
Is  really  needed  for  the  Beserves  to  perform 
their  mission   with  Increased   readiness. 

What  accounts  for  this  flip-flop  and  the 
23  previously  considered  plans  that  It  took 
to  do  It?  If  the  original  proposal  made 
good  sense,  what  happened  In  the  meantime 
to  motivate  the  Secretary  to  cast  it  aside. 
to  ignore  the  "carefully  prepared  analysis." 
and  to  disregard  the  judgment  of  the  Army 
General  Staff  and  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board? 

Despite  repeated  statements  about  efforU 
to  meet  new  military  requirements.  I  think 
the  real  answer  lies  elsewhere. 

First  clue:  The  proposed  budget  provides 
the  same  amoxint  of  money — 9771.300.000 — 
for  the  support  of  the  Army  Reserve  Forces 
for  fiscal  year  1M3  ss  the  total  appropriated 
In  fiscal  year  1963.  They  were  held,  in  other 
words,  to  that  ceiling. 

Second  clue:  The  cost  of  the  Army  Staff's 
first  proposal  involving  a  reconuxMnded  drill 
pay  strength  of  760,000  would  cost  91.100 
million  or  fS30  million  more.  I  wonder 
when  this  was  coated  out. 

Third  clue:  The  overall  budget  has  grown 
fantastically  in  the  last  several  years.  Non- 
defense  spending,  for  example,  has  practi- 
cally doubled  since   1954. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  I  can  draw 
from  these  figures  is  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  recognizing  the  reality  of  pyra- 
miding costs,  made  a  calculated  choice  be- 
tween the  President's  proposal  to  improve 
the  Reserve  program,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
protecting  the  President's  budget  on  the 
ochsr  hand.  It  dseided  in  favor  of  the 
budget.  Tb«  result  Is  that  the  President's 
plan  to  "almoet  double  the  combat  power 
at  the  Army"  in  virtually  do  time  at  all 
war  senippcd.  Uk«wis«  dlsearded  was  svtn 
ttM  prtMOt  ttrcnftta  and  organlaatlon  of 
the  RsMTvt  oomponenu.  Something  far  less 
was  eubtumwl  •  pUin  tUailnaUof  •  fl«l4 
divleUMM  AiMl  iiMurlf  M4W0  p«rMaa«l— 
whieli  SMMM  llfOOQ  ttmm  ptnonnsl  than 
tiiider  ttM  FrMUUnt't  ortfliMt  propoMl, 

Alt  of  111*  •ttrrMit  tAlli  about  luivlnff 
««tit«v«4  pMttr  nmmMkif  ftadlnwM  u  ju»t 
e»mou1Ut».  fonMitiliif  b«4  to  flv«,  tnd 
th«  WmU§on  4tida4  It  iroul4  b«  th«  Mth 
Infantry  Dtvlflton  lMf«  1a  II«IkmIi«  tnd  Iowa, 
•ml  oclMr  unite  •iMwtMr*. 

In  my  JudgBMnt,  tbt«  i»  being  dotlarwtse 
and  dofeoM  footl«t». 

My  rMori  for  •eenomy  to  woll  tinown.  X 
will  eonttnue  to  Ogltt  unnsessisry  spondlng 
in  the  many  areas  wh«re  it  exUu     But  this 


is  not  one  of  them.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
our  national  security.  The  President's  sud- 
den concern  about  economy  rings  hoUow 
when  he  allows  multimillion-dollar  deficits 
on  account  of  nondefense  spending  and  con- 
stantly advocates  more  billions  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  reduction  in  drill - 
pay  strength  Inrreases  the  Reserves  readi- 
ness. For  that  matter,  I  do  not  have  much 
reason  to  believe  the  Secretary  does  either 
His  own  military  advisers  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  hearings  couldn't  follow  his 
script  when  he  reached  that  point,  as  the 
record  of  the  hearings  discloses 

If  the  proposal  to  reduce  In  numbers  and 
reorganize  the  structure  of  the  units  is  in- 
appropriate at  this  tln>e.  especially  with  the 
prospects  of  a  further  reorganisation  along 
the  lines  of  the  ROAD  concept,  can  we  find 
a  deeper  reason  for  going  ahead  with  It  at 
thla  time? 

Let  me  call  to  mind  legislation  In  other 
fields  that  might  (x>lnt  out  similar  patterns. 
I  can  mention  the  urban  affairs  proposal, 
which  would  establish  a  direct  connection, 
not  to  say  pipeline,  from  Washington  to  our 
various  municipalities — bypassing  the  Slates 
and  county  governments  on  the  way 

Consider  the  potentialities  of  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Education  bill:  where  the  Office  of 
Education  would  erase  the  boundaries  of  the 
local  school  districts  and  Jeopardiae  the  In- 
dependence that  goes  with  them 

Or  consider  the  prospects  of  the  medii-al 
care  bill  where  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  offered  a 
standing  Invitation  to  step  In  between  the 
patient  and  the  physician 

Or  consider  the  latest  proposal-  a  Public 
Works  Acceleration  bill  which  authorises 
the  President  to  expend  $3  billion  for  new 
projects  without  further  congressional  ap- 
proval Thla  one  has  a  new  twist  It  per- 
mits the  Chief  Executive  to  borrow  the  re- 
serve capital  of  four  Federal  agencies 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  established 
programs  The  trend  la  not  only  against  the 
States— the  so-called  independent  offices  had 
better  look  out  as  well. 

The  current  efforts  to  reallne  the  National 
Ouard  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  continuing 
effort  to  downgrade,  not  Just  the  Reserve 
forces,  but  the  entire  concept  of  State  lines 
and  local  responsibilities. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  de- 
scribe to  this  audience  the  traditional  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  Army  National  Ouard  The  Ouard  Is 
recognized  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  firstllne 
defenses  of  our  country  and  has  organised, 
trained,  and  responded  as  such. 

I  believe  It  is  worth  reminding  ourselves, 
however,  that  the  National  Ouard  has  a  dual 
mission  On  the  one  hand,  to  provide  trained 
personnel  for  active  duty  in  a  national 
emergency  or  time  of  war  as  the  security 
of  our  country  might  require;  equally  im- 
portant U  the  fact  that  the  National  Ouard 
provides  trained  units  to  protect  life  and 
property  and  to  pr«s«rvs  th«  peace  and  public 
safety  undsr  th«  ordsr  of  8Ut«  suthoriliss 
Lst  us  not  downgrads  this  dual  mission 
Th«  SUtM  ars  stlJl  an  Integral  part  of  th« 
political  strticturs  of  our  Oovernmsnt  and 
thsir  int«rssts  must  bs  rsfard«d  and  pr#< 
servsd, 

ThU  k«y  rots  of  ttM  National  Ouard  was 
tlM  subJMt  of  •st«n«lvs  diaouaslon  at  ttM 
vtry  ln«option  of  our  OovvrimMnt  TTm 
Constitution  flpslls  it  out  and  Is  worth  r$- 
oalllnf 

"TtM  OongrsM  shall  hsvs  powsr  *  *  *  to 
provids  for  orfnalslnf,  armlnf,  tn4  dlsct' 
ptlnlnf,  tlM  BllltU,  Mid  for  fovsrninf  such 
part  of  thsm  ss  msy  b«  smploysd  In  ttM 
ssrvlcs  of  Um  Unltsd  Atatss.  rsssrving  to  tiM 
At«tss  rsspsetivsly.  tlM  appolntosnt  of  ttM 
oOssrs,  and  tlM  autliority  of  training  ttM 
militia  aoeordtng  to  ttM  disclpllns  pre- 
BcritMd  l>y  Congrsss  ( art  I.  see  8,  c!   IS) 
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In  turning  to  the  debates  in  tlM  Federal 
Convention  of  1787  as  reported  by  Tsmss 
Madison,  we  can  appradata  ths  Importance 
attached  by  our  Founding  Fathers  to  the 
dual  mission.  Observe  what  Madison  noted 
in  his  Journal  regarding  his  own  discussion 
of  the  clause 

"As  the  greatest  danger  is  that  of  disunion 
of  the  States.  It  ts  necessary  to  guard  against 
It  by  sufficient  powers  to  the  Common  Oov- 
ernment  and  as  the  greatest  danger  to  lib- 
erty Is  from  large  standing  armies,  it  is  l>est 
to  prevent  them,  by  an  effectual  provision 
for  a  good  militia  " 

Roger  Sherman,  tlie  delegate  from  Con- 
necticut, earlier  in  the  debate  made  an  ap- 
propriate obaervatlon.  Quoting  again  from 
Mr    Madtson'a  Journal. 

"Mr  Sherman  t(X>k  notice  that  the  States 
might  want  their  militia  for  defense  against 
inviisloris  and  Insurrections,  and  for  sn- 
forclng  obedience  to  their  laws.  They  will 
not  give  up  this  point.  In  giving  up  ttMt  of 
taxation,  they  retain  a  concurrent  power  of 
raising  money  for  their  own  use." 

Perhaps,  however,  ths  most  notable  olMer- 
vatlon  was  made  by  another  delegata  from 
Connecticut.  Oliver  Ellsworth.  Let  ms  read 
the  full  teit  from  Madison's  journal  to  por- 
tray Its  beauty: 

"liAr  Ellsworth  was  for  going  as  far  in  sut>- 
n^itting  the  militia  to  the  Oenaral  Oovarn- 
ment  as  might  tM  necessary,  but  thought  ths 
motion  of  Mr  liason  went  too  far.  He  naoved 
that  the  mlUtla  should  have  the  same  arms 
and  exercise  and  l>e  under  rules  established 
by  the  General  Government  when  In  actual 
service  of  the  United  SUtes  and  States  ne- 
glect to  provide  regulations  (or  militia,  it 
should  be  regulated  and  estabiiahed  by  tlM 
Legislature  of  United  States.  Tlie  wtiole  au- 
thority over  the  mlllUa  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  States  whoas  con- 
sequence would  pine  away  to  nothing  afMr 
such  a  sacrifice  of  power.  He  thought  the 
general  authority  could  not  sufficiently  per- 
vade the  Union  for  such  a  purpose,  nor  could 
It  accommodate  Itself  to  the  local  genius  of 
the  people  It  must  be  vain  to  ask  the  States 
to  give  the  mllltla  out  of  their  tuinds." 

These  notes  from  the  debau  in  the  Federal 
Convention  would  bear  reading  by  the  Pen- 
tag<.)n  uxiay  They  are  as  pertinent  in  the 
era  uf  missiles  as  wtMn  we  fought  with 
muskets.  The  principles  are  immutable. 
The  States  must  have  a  mllltla  at  their  com- 
mand to  cope  with  Sute  requirement  as  well 
as  to  t>e  ready  to  respond  to  national  emer- 
gencies. 

The  pUn  of  realinemcnt  and  reduction  at 
Its  present  slate  Impairs  the  capacity  of  the 
National  Guard  to  be  an  effective  military 
force  at  home  In  the  event  of  natural  catas- 
trophe as  wpll  as  nuclear  attack.  The  cur- 
rent proposal  strikes  vlully  at  the  historic 
and  still  valid  mission  to  Insure  the  survival 
of  ths  States  whether  In  war  or  local  dlsasMr. 
Let  us  undersund  ths  issus.  Ths  stxe  of 
ovtr  Army  National  Ouard  should  Im  deter- 
mined by  existing  needs,  but  not  budgetary 
whims.  We  have  no  argument  with  efforts 
to  improve  Its  readlnsss,  but  welcome  tbem. 
However.  In  the  course  of  adapting  to  svolv* 
ing  minury  requlremsnu.  let  us  be  esruln 
that  in  fact  the  proposed  pisns  aMompl'.sb 
what  tbey  purport  to. 

I  can  assure  you  that  ths  Congress  Is  mueb 
concerned  with  this  move  and  will  tslM  ■ 
rsrefut  snd  trrttlcsl  looli  st  ths  propotsl 

Oov  N(mn«n  Brbe,  from  one  of  »Mir  flstsr 
AUtes  U)  the  ssst,  Is  to  be  seiutsd  tur  bis 
fine  Isaderibtp  on  behalf  of  ths  Atetes  in 
reeMting  ttM  proposed  cutback  and  rtorgsni- 
cation  Our  (/wn  Oovtmor  Morrison's  ds* 
elslon  to  join  snd  support  this  sffort  Is  otr- 
ulnly  ths  right  ons.  TtM  National  Onsrd  bss 
many  frMnds  tMrs  In  Nebraska  and  across 
ths  Nstlon  who  are  determined  to  oppose 
thu  attack  on  the  States. 

The  Important  role  in  our  national  de> 
fense   which    the   NationsI   Ouard   has   per- 
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formed  and  continues  to  perform  merits  this 
response.  In  these  uncertain  times,  no  less 
18  required  to  protect  our  country's  safety 
.ind  preserve  the  freedom  which  it  affords. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    RURAL    MAIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes,  for  2  minutes  in  addition 
to  the  regular  3  minutes  allowed  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  rural  mail  service. 

The  newspapers  this  morning  carried 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Melvin  T. 
Strider.  Charles  Town.  W.  Va.  Mr.  Stri- 
dor and  four  other  men  ser\'ed  as  the 
flist  rural  letter  carriers  in  the  United 
States. 

Rural  delivery  of  mail  was  first  oflB- 
cially  suggested  by  Postmaster  General 
Wanamaker  in  his  annual  reix)rt  for  the 
fiscal  year  1891.  The  first  bill  authoriz- 
ing rural  delivery  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Repi-esentatives  on  January  5. 
1892.  by  Hon.  James  O  Donnell,  Memt>er 
of  Congress  from  Michigan.  The  first 
bill  to  win  approval  of  the  Congress  was 
the  one  proposed  by  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Watson,  Member  of  Congress  from  Geor- 
gia. The  Watson  bill  became  law  on 
March  3.  1893.  and  made  $10,000  avail- 
able for  experimental  rural  delivery. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1961 
we  are  spending  $272,694,000  a  year  on 
our  rural  mail  service. 

This  experimental  ser\ice  was  started 
ofTective  October  1,  1896,  from  the  towns 
of  Charles  Town.  Uvilla.  and  Halltown. 
W.  Va.  Three  routes  were  established 
at  Charles  Town.  One  of  the  three  car- 
riers appointed  at  Charles  Town  was 
Melvin  T  Strider.  Mr.  Strider  died  yes- 
terday at  his  home  in  Charles  Town,  the 
town  where  he  served  as  one  of  the  first 
rural  letter  carriers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Strider  was  indeed  a  pioneer. 
Little  did  he  realize  that  from  this  mea- 
ger beginning,  the  mral  delivery  service 
would  grow  into  one  of  the  greatest  serv- 
ices rendered  by  this  Government  to 
rural  and  suburban  America.  In  noting 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Strider,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  note  the  value  and  service  of  the 
dedicated  group  of  postal  employees — 
the  rural  carriers  of  America — who  have 
followed  in  his  footsteps. 

The  R.P.D.  Is  a  traveling  post  office. 
It  provides  a  complete  delivery  collection 
and  financial  service  at  the  rural  mall- 
box  of  every  rural  postal  patron. 

ThU  branch  of  the  Po«t  OfBc«  Z^part- 
ment  has  ma4«  impoitant  fatns,  not  only 
tn  mpanslon  of  area  and  patrons,  but 
also  as  a  l«a4«r  In  produotlvtty  within  th« 
Post  Offlcd  Department. 

The  rural  service  grew  from  lU  mod- 
est beginnings  of  five  routds  In  1890.  In 
1032.  there  were  41,002  rural  delivery 
routes  in  the  Nation.  In  1901,  the  num- 
ber of  rural  carriers  had  decreased  to 
31,341 — a  decrease  of  10,201  employees 
in  the  rural  delivery  service.  That  is  a 
decrease  of  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
number  of  employees  to  do  the  Job.    Re- 


duction In  the  number  of  employees  did 
not  mean  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
service.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  people  receiving  rural  delivery  in- 
creased 40  percent  from  1932  to  date. 
In  addition,  the  miles  driven  each  day 
increased  32  percent  until  today  the  ru- 
ral letter  carriers  drive  the  highways, 
roads,  and  byways  of  this  Nation  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  1.800,000  miles. 
This  means  rural  carriers  of  this  Nation 
travel  a  distance  greater  than  72  times 
around  the  world  each  day  to  provide  a 
complete  postal  facility  for  the  more 
than  9  million  families  and  businesses 
they  serve. 

This  service  deserves  recognition  as  a 
branch  of  the  Postal  Service  which  has 
expanded  service  and  has  accomplished 
it  on  an  outstanding  basis  of  efficiency 
and  low  cost.  The  R.F.D.,  serving  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
Nation,  is  dong  it  on  only  6.4  percent  of 
the  total  postal  expenditure.  In  1932, 
the  R.P.D.  cost  was  $107  million,  which 
represented  13.4  percent  of  each  postal 
dollar  spent  in  that  year  of  operation. 
In  1961,  as  I  have  said,  the  total  cost 
of  this  service  was  $272,694,000,  which 
represents  only  6.4  percent  of  the  total 
postal  exjjenditure  for  that  year  which 
was  in  excess  of  $4  billion. 

To  sum  it  up,  rural  delivery  serves 
40  percent  more  people  since  1932,  travels 
32  percent  more  miles  each  day.  handles 
the  increased  mail  volume  that  has  come 
with  the  years — more  than  a  20-percent 
increase  in  the  past  5  years  alone — and 
does  it  with  one-fourth  less  employees. 

These  figures,  impressive  as  they  are, 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  about  this 
remarkable  service.  During  the  10-year 
period  from  1949  to  1959,  the  Post  Office 
Department  discontinued  5,677  small 
post  offices  receive,  and  this  additional 
or  wrong,  resulted  in  a  tremendous  sav- 
ings to  the  Department  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  p>ostal  service  was  pro- 
vided by  means  of  existing  rural  delivery 
service  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  addition,  in  1961,  2.370  post  offices 
were  receiving  lock  pouch  service  per- 
foimed  by  these  rural  carriers.  This 
means  that  rural  carriers  transport  the 
incoming  and  outgoing  mall  for  those 
p>ost  offices.  It  is  most  often  the  only 
Incoming  and  dispatch  mall  service  that 
post  offices  receives,  and  this  additional 
service  by  rural  delivery  is,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Department. 

The  rural  delivery  service  deserves  to 
be  commended.  It  is  keeping  pace  with 
increased  mall  volume  and  patronage, 
wrapping  up  a  remarkable  record  of 
productlvltx,  and  doing  it  cheaper  each 
y0iir  on  a  related  eoet  basis,  and  on  a 
total  eoet  per  mile  baels.  Rural  delivery 
hM  continued  to  outpace  the  Po«t  OfBee 
Department  u  a  whole  in  increased 
productivity  and  higher  return  in  serv- 
ice rendered  for  each  dollar  of  cost. 

With  the  paeelng  of  Mr,  Melvin  T, 
Strider,  It  U  fitting  that  we  note  the 
growth  and  value  of  the  R.P.D.,  and  that 
we  pay  a  tribute  to  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  that  service  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  since  the  establishment  of 
rural  mail  delivery  in  1890.     It  was  a 


noble  experiment  begun  in  that  year,  and 
one  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  our 
citizens  in  rural  and  suburban  America. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
KANSAS  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
ON  THE  PROPOSED  GRANT  OP 
$540,000  FOR  USE  OP  THE  CREDIT 
UNION    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Bankers  Association,  represent- 
ing nearly  600  banks,  meeting  in  their 
annual  convention  at  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  on  May  4,  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  a  prc^x)sed  grant  of  $540,000 
from  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  funds  are  to  be  set 
aside  for  use  of  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Kansas  Bankers  Association,  assembled 
in  its  annual  convention  In  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  has  given  consideration  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  industry,  not  only  as  it 
applies  to  the  nearly  600  Kansas  banks  but 
to  the  well-t)elng  of  our  Nation  and  Its  eco- 
nomic life. 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
those  attending  the  convention  that  an 
unfair  and,  we  believe,  a  very  dangerous 
proposal  is  being  fostered  ttirough  the  ap- 
propriation of  tax  funds,  we  Ijelleve  a  spir- 
ited protest  is  In  order. 

Whereas  we  are  advised  that  said  proposal 
provides  for  a  grant  of  (540,000  from  the 
funds  of  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  funds  are  to  l>e  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation, who  win  use  said  funds  for  the 
organization,  promotion  and  development  of 
rural  credit  unions,  said  funds  having  been 
derived  by  way  of  taxation  of  t>anks  and 
other  business  enterprises  on  their  income; 
and  by  said  organization,  promotion  and 
development  be  used  to  foster  a  similar  fi- 
nancial institution  which  is  free  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax.  Said  use  of  these  funds 
not  only  provides  a  way  by  which  funds 
which  otherwise  would  l>e  in  Ixmks  and 
available  for  loans  to  the  customers  of  the 
bank  will  be  siphoned  away,  but  the  end 
result  will  l>e  the  loss  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  taxes  which  wUl  l}e' generated 
by  the  use  of  a  tax  paying  entity,  making 
loans  to  improve  the  economy  of  its  com- 
munity: Now  l>e  It 

Rexolved,  That  this  association  through 
Its  membership  and  at  Us  annual  conven- 
tion, register  a  vlgorotu  protast  to  this 
wrongful  and  unfair  use  of  tax  funds;  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  Im  forwardsd  to  the 
Becrstary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  elMlnnan  of 
tt)«  8«nat«  and  Hous*  Agrleultttrs  Oommlt- 
t«M,  to  ths  two  t;,S.  asnaiors  from  tlM  suts 
of  Kansas,  and  ths  lUprssentstlvss  from 
•ach  district  of  ths  «tat«  of  Kansas, 

Dons  at  Kansas  City,  Ksns,,  ibis  fourth 
day  (f1  Muf  IMS 

Attest; 

Cabi.  a.  Bowif  Air, 
Kzeeuttvt  Mtertitary 


AORZCULTURAL  EXPORTB  AMD  THE 
COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal 
contacted  me  in  regard  to  writing  an 
article  on  agricultural  exports  and  the 
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Cemmoa  liarket  for  the  Mmj  Issue  of  the 
Fum  Jouraal. 

I  submitted  a  statement  clring  my 
views  on  the  Importance  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  Am^rU^An  sericulture  and 
this  statement  was  the  basis  of  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  the  May  issue  of 
the  Parm  Journal. 

The  fact  that  last  year  the  Common 
Market  countries  bought  $1,100,000,000 
worth  of  our  farm  products  is  proof  of 
the  Importance  of  these  negotiations  to 
our  Nation's  agriculture. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  is 
designed}  to  give  our  own  people  a 
stronger  hand  at  the  negotiating  table. 
and  I  think  it  will.  The  bill  applies  to 
the  wide  range  of  both  industrial  and 
agricultural  products  our  country  ex- 
ports to  the  world — some  $20  billion 
worth  a  year,  of  which  one-fourth  are 
agriculturaL 

American  farmers  are  exporting  about 
15  percent  of  their  production,  as  com- 
pared to  $  percent  of  our  country's  non- 
agricultural  production.  Half  of  our 
wheat  production  is  moving  overseas. 
Two-fifths  of  our  soybeans  and  tallow 
l>roduction  go  abroad.  A  sixth  of  feed 
grains  sold  off  farms  is  exported. 

Exports  are  big  business  for  many  of 
our  farming  areas,  including  my  own 
State  of  Kansas.  It  has  been  computed 
that  Kansas'  share  of  our  Nation's  agri- 
cultural exports  in  fiscal  year  1961  came 
to  $181  million  for  crops  and  $23  million 
for  livestock  and  livestock  products,  a 
total  of  $204  million. 

The  farmers  of  Kansas  and  all  other 
agricultural  States  would  be  hurt  if  our 
foreign  market  did  drop.  It  would  mean 
more  acres  out  of  production  and  less 
Income  for  farmers.  Obviously.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  negotiate  effectively  and 
maintain  our  big  foreign  outlets. 

In  dealing  with  the  Common  Market, 
therefore,  we  must  make  certain  that 
our  negotiators  have  American  farmers 
very  much  in  mind  as  they  dicker  with 
the  European  representatives.  Ovir 
people  must  be  In  position  to  show  the 
Europeans  that  better  access  to  the  US. 
market  for  their  industrial  goods  is  go- 
ing to  depend  heavily  on  letting  us  sell 
our  agricultural  products  In  their  mar- 
ket. 

The  proposed  trade  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  later  this  year  can  be 
used  as  a  shield  or  a  sword.  With  it  we 
have  a  good  chance  to  maintain  or  even 
Increase  our  exports  of  most  commodi- 
ties to  the  Common  Market.  Without  it. 
we  face  the  possibility  of  losing  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  best  market  for 
agrleultural  commodities  now  in  surplus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle I  submitted  to  the  Farm  Journal  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 

The  tie-up  between  International  bar- 
g:\lnlng  and  foreign  markeu  for  American 
farm  products  U  becoming  cloa*  and  critical 

Our  Oovemment's  succeas  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table*  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
wUl  hav«  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  wheat,  feed  graina.  and  a  number 
of  other  farm  products  we  are  able  to  export 
to  our  biggest  and  beet  market*  In  Weat 
Europe.    We  must  be  represented  at  the  bar- 


gaining taUe  by  men  who  are  sympathetic 
to.  and  famniar  with,  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture, or  we  will  be  traded  down  the  river. 
American  farmers  have  a  strong  Interest  In 
the  new  foreign  trade  bill  which  Congresa 
Is  now  considering,  the  Trade  Sxpanslon  Act 
of  1963.  Thta  bill  can  be  used  to  get  a 
stronger  poaltton  for  our  agriculture  In  these 
forthcoming  International  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

What  is  at  stake  is  continued  access  fur 
our  products  in  the  six  countries  that  make 
up  the  new  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity— West  Germany.  France.  Italy,  Belgium 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  These 
Common  Market  countries  are  our  best 
cash  cxistomers.  Last  fiscal  year  they  bought 
tl  1  billion  worth  of  our  farm  products 
Our  marketing  stake  wUl  become  even  bigger 
as  other  nearby  countries  Join  or  afniiate. 

Our  problem,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Farm 
Journal  In  February,  is  that  these  leading 
foreign  customers  have  agreed  on  a  new 
common  agricultural  policy  which  alms  at 
doing  more  business  with  one  another  at  the 
expense  of  doing  less  business  with  outsiders 
such  as  the  United  States.  Under  this  policy, 
the  protection  given  their  relatively  inefll- 
cient  agriculture  In  the  past  will  be  increased 
The  market  for  some  of  our  export  products 
will  be  hurt,  including  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  corn,  sorghum  grain,  rice,  and  poultry 
In  theee  products,  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries hope  to  become  largely  self-sufficient 
They  propose  to  buy  from  outside  suppliers, 
such  as  the  United  States,  only  enough  to 
round  out  home  production  or  to  meet  spe- 
cial need.  So  far.  they  are  showing  very  little 
consideration  for  trade  patterns  we  have 
built  up  in  these  products  since  the  war  By 
19«6  we  could  be  feeling  the  pinch  In  trying 
to  export  these  products  to  the  EEC;  bv 
1970  we  could  largely  be  shut  out 

To  maintain  our  access  to  the  Con^n^on 
Market,  we  have  to  depend  on  negotiation 
We  can't  tell  foreign  governmenU  what  to 
do,  any  more  than  they  can  tell  us  what 
to  do  Throvigh  negotiation  we  hope  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  can  offer  them  a  large 
volume  of  reasonably  priced  products  from 
American  farms. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  is  de- 
signed to  give  our  own  people  a  stronger 
hand  at  the  negotiating  table,  and  I  think 
It  will.  The  bill  applies  to  the  wide  range 
of  both  industrial  and  agricultural  products 
our  country  exports  to  the  world — some  tao 
billion  worth  a  year,  of  which  one-fourth  are 
agricultural  My  own  Interest  in  the  bill 
centers  mainly  around  Its  Importance  to 
agriculture. 

This  new  uade  act  is  intended  to  replace 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  which  expires  June  30  This  has  been 
a  good  law  Under  It.  our  country  has  built 
its  foreign  trade  to  the  highest  levels  In 
history.  AnMrican  farmers  are  exporting 
about  IS  percent  of  tlielr  production,  as 
compared  to  8  percent  of  our  country's 
nonagricultural  production.  Half  our  wheat 
production  is  moving  overseas.  Two-fUths 
of  our  soybeans  and  tallow  production  go 
abroad  A  sixth  of  feed  grains  sold  off  farms 
is  exported. 

Exports  are  big  business  for  many  of  our 
farming  areas.  Including  my  own  State  of 
Kansas.  It  has  been  computed  that  Kan- 
sas' share  oX  our  Nation's  agricultural  ex- 
porU  In  fiscal  year  1981  came  to  1181  mil- 
lion for  crops  and  $33  million  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  a  total  of  $304 
million 

The  farmers  of  Kansas  and  all  other  agri- 
cultural States  would  be  hurt  If  our  foreign 
markets  did  drop.  It  would  mean  more 
acres  out  of  production  and  less  Income  for 
farmers.  Obviously,  it  U  essenUal  that  we 
negotiate  effectively  and  maintain  our  big 
foreign  outlets. 

The  negotiations  that  will  be  taking  place 
with  the   European  Common  Market  repre- 


sentatives will  be  swapping  seeslooa.  They 
wlU  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  that  "we'U 
lower  our  tariffs  on  certain  ot  your  products 
if  you'll  lower  your  tariffs  on  certain  of 
ours  " 

What  the  Europeans  want  to  sell  to  us 
most  are  Industrial  products  In  ftacal  year 
1961.  we  Imported  $3.1  billion  worth  of 
products  from  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries Only  one -tenth  of  theee  Imports  were 
agricultural.  Europe  doesn't  hare  the  abil- 
ity to  export  much  agricultural  volume  but 
It   is  set  up   to  export  industrial  products. 

What  we  want  to  sell  Europe  Includes  siz- 
able quantities  of  both  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural products  In  flsral  year  1941.  we 
8<5ld  $3  5  billion  worth  of  exports  to  the 
Common  Market  countries  Nearly  one-third 
of  theee  were  farm  products.  Our  efficient 
farmers  have  the  ability  to  produce  large 
amounu  of  agricultural  product*  to  sell  to 
Europe. 

In  dealing  with  the  Conunon  Market. 
therefore,  we  must  make  certain  that  our 
negotiators  have  American  farmers  verj 
much  in  mind  as  they  dicker  with  the 
European  representatives  Our  people  must 
be  in  poeltion  to  show  the  Europeans  that 
better  access  to  the  VS.  market  for  their 
Industrial  goods  is  going  to  depend  heavUy 
on  letting  us  sell  our  agricultural  products 
in  their  market 

The  actual  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market  will  be  carried  out  by  our  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  with  the  advice  and  guidance 
of  the  various  department*  of  OoremmeDt 
and  the  American  public.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  to  you  farm  people  that  you 
should  make  yoiu-  voices  heard,  clearly  and 
firmly,  and  insUt  that  the  Interaets  and 
welfare  of  U  S  agriculture  be  protected  In 
these  negotiations 

As  we  think  about  future  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market,  lets  start  with  where 
we  stand  today 

In  January,  a  big  round  of  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  was  completed. 
We  were  able  to  obtain  concession*  on  certain 
agricultural  products;  on  others,  we  dldnt 
do  as  well  thotigh  the  way  was  left  open  for 
negotiation  As  a  result,  we  find  ow  agri- 
cultural trade  future  with  the  Conmon 
Market  split  between  good  and  quaatlonable. 

Favorable  prospects:  For  Item*  m*Hi^  up 
about  70  percent  of  our  agricultural  export* 
to  the  Common  Market,  the  proapect  1* 
mostly  favorable  We  will  maintain  and  In 
some  cases  expand  our  exports  of  •oybeans. 
cotton,  hides  and  skins,  tallow,  and  certain 
fruiu  and  vegeuble*.  For  tobacco.  v«g*table 
oils,  and  few  others,  we  are  trying  to  gat 
additional  concessions  to  Improve  our  mar- 
keting poalUon.  These  types  of  exports  to 
ths  EEC  amounted  to  over  $700  nUIllon 
In    1900 

Questionable  prospwcts:  For  item*  making 
up  about  30  percent  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
poru  to  the  Common  Market,  the  proepeet  t* 
questionable.  This  group  Includes  wheat 
and  flour,  feed  grain*,  rice,  and  poultry  meat. 
We  sold  the  EEC  ovsr  $300  miUlon  worth  of 
these  products  In  1960 

Since  wheat  and  feed  grains  are  of  special 
Interest  to  my  own  area,  let's  see  what'* 
ahead  for  them 

ProepecU  are  questionable  for  o\ir  long- 
run  export*  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Common 
Market  countries  unless  we  deal  effectively 
with  certain  access  problem*.  High  support 
prices  In  these  countries — ranging  from 
around  $2.20  a  bushel  in  France  to  M  a 
bushel  in  Germany  and  Luxembourg — are 
encouraging  Increased  home  production. 
Practically  all  their  wheat  U  of  eoft  varieties, 
and  In  these  they  can  become  practically 
self-sumdent.  However,  they  will  need  to 
continue  Importing  hard  wheat*  for  blend- 
ing In  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  flour.  Our 
prospects  then,  lie  mainly  In  sales  of  quality 
wheats. 
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On  wheat,  we  need  to  do  these  things: 

I  In  negotiation*.  Insist  on  maintaining 
our  volume  of  wheat  export*  to  the  area, 
concentrating  on  quality  wheat*.  Thl*  i*  a 
substantial  dollar  market  with  our  share 
averaging  over  50  mUllon  bushels  a  year  dur- 
ing the  1956-flO  period. 

3  Make  sure  we  have  enough  quality 
wheat  to  supply  the  market.  Up  to  now.  otir 
wheat  Indus^  ha*  concentrated  on  produc- 
ing quality  wheat*  for  our  domestic  market 
with  less  emphasis  on  quality  wheats  for  the 
export  market.  Now  we  need  to  expand  oin* 
emphasis  to  cover  both  markets.  It  Is  up  to 
our  agricultural  programs  and  agricultural 
colleges  to  encourage  production  of  strong 
gluten  wheats,  and  It  1*  up  to  our  farmers  to 
produce  with  quality  In  mind  as  well  a*  yield. 

3  Make  It  easy  for  buyers  In  Common 
Market  cotintrles  to  ascertain  by  simple  tests 
the  milling  and  baking  qualities  of  wheat 
they  are  buying.  We  are  making  much  prog- 
ress In  this  direction,  through  the  sedimen- 
tation test  and  related  procedures.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  make  It  easy  for  foreign 
buyers  to  know  what  they  are  getting. 

Prospect*  for  exports  of  feed  graina  to 
EEC.  though  aI*o  questionable,  are  consider- 
ably better  than  for  wheat.  Our  stake  in 
this  matter  1*  Indicated  by  our  erportM  of 
over  $300  million  worth  of  feed  grains  to  the 
area  In  1960. 

With  economic  growth  and  prosperity,  food 
habits  in  EEC  countries  are  changing,  diets 
are  becoming  more  sophlsUcated.  and  more 
red  meats,  poultry,  and  dairy  products  are 
being  consumed.  Feed  grains  are  the  founda- 
tion of  thU  expanding  livestock  economy,  and 
It  is  problematical  whether  EEC  farmers — 
despite  their  intentions — can  produce  all 
the  feed  grains  that  will  be  required.  Also, 
It  is  questionable  whether  EEC  consumers, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  will  be  content 
to  pay  the  high  prices  for  animal  products 
that  win  result  from  (a)  primary  reliance 
on  homegrow^n  feed  grains  priced  abnor- 
mally high  and  (b)  supplemental  Imports  of 
feed  grains  also  priced  artificially  high 
through  variable  Impxirt  levies  or  otbei  re- 
strictive devices. 

It  seems  to  me  our  best  hope  of  continu- 
ing to  supply  a  large  volume  of  feed  grains 
to  the  EEC  lies  In  our  efficiency.  We  can 
provide  feed  grains  at  prices  that  are 
profitable  to  our  farmers  yet  cheap  by 
European  standards.  Many  business  people 
In  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  labor  and 
consumers,  know  of  this  fact.  I  think  we 
need  to  make  txxre  that  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  generally  are  made  aware  of  the  op- 
portunities for  holding  down  their  food 
prices  by  keeping  open  the  doors  to  feed 
grain  Imports.  I  think  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  It*  varloiu  cooperatora,  such 
as  the  US  Feed  Grain  Council,  need  to  work 
hard  In  furthering  this  proposition. 

I  hope  that  In  these  remark*  I  have  not 
given  the  Impression  that  I  am  antagonistic 
toward  the  European  Economic  Community. 
I  definitely  am  not.  I  think  It  la  one  of  the 
great  development*  of  the  age.  The  coun- 
tries of  Western  Kurope.  instead  of  engaging 
In  cutthroat  rivalry,  have  long  needed  to 
set  up  trade  relatlonahlps  with  one  another 
similar  to  what  we  have  between  our  own 
50  States.  My  only  serious  reservation 
about  the  EEC  Is  with  regard  to  Its  agri- 
cultural policies.  Here  I  think  we  must  do 
everything  In  our  ability  to  keep  aU-out 
protectionism  from  becoming  the  pattern  In 
Western  Europe's  agricultural  affairs.  If 
this  happens,  American  farmers  will  lose 
important  sales  to  some  of  their  best  cus- 
tomers. If  It  does  not  happen,  American 
farmers  wUl  share  in  this  prosperotis,  ex- 
panding cash  market. 

Again  I  say.  the  future  depends  on  our 
ability  to  negotiate  effectively.  Under  exist- 
ing legislation  we  do  not  have  the  strength 
and  flexlblUty  our  negotiators  wlU  need. 
Under  the  propoeed  Trade  Kxpanslon  Act  of 


1963,  H.R.  9900,  our  Government  will  be  In 
a  much  better  position  to  protect  and  fur- 
ther the  export  interests  of  American 
farmers. 

This  proposed  trade  bill  can  be  used  a* 
a  shield  or  a  sword.  With  It,  we  have  a  good 
chance  to  maintain  or  even  Increase  our 
exports  of  most  commodities  to  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Without  It,  we  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  a  considerable  part  of  our 
best  market  for  agricultural  commodities 
now  In  surplus. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN  THE 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND 
ARMY  RESERVE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  still  appears  de- 
termined to  slice  away  substantial 
muscle  from  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  UjS.  Army  Reserve  in  the  inter- 
est of  "greater  readiness." 

The  high  degree  of  readiness  in  our 
reserve  components,  whether  guards- 
men or  reservists,  has  always  provided 
the  hard-core  nucleus  of  our  Armed 
Forces  when  a  national  emergency  de- 
manded expansion  of  our  military  capa- 
biliUes. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  world  ten- 
sions have  subsided  in  any  degree  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  proposed  reduction 
at  this  time.  Nor  do  I  think  it  the  bet- 
ter part  of  wisdom  to  cut  back  our  ready 
military  manp>ower  in  the  face  of  the 
necessity  to  maintain  an  eflScient  stand- 
by force  in  the  face  of  war  and  ignoring 
the  demands  which  could  be  made  on 
these  forces  for  internal  security  and 
recovery  should  the  United  States  be 
subjected  to  nuclear  attack. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  the  impact  of  the  De- 
partment's edict  on  the  National  Guard 
In  Kentucky.  It  is  reported  to  eliminate 
6  of  the  54  guard  units,  involving  650 
of  the  3.600 -min  force.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  has  joined  with  all 
other  States  in  vigorously  opposing  any 
reduction  in  guard  strength.  The  De- 
partment asked  Kentucky,  as  it  did  of 
other  States,  to  designate  which  units 
were  expendable  in  the  event  a  cutback 
was  enforced. 

The  Commonwealth  complied  with  the 
request  for  Information,  but  imder  the 
existing  situation  it  had  absolutely  no 
choice  or  flexibility.  Kentucky  was 
asked  to  reduce  Its  armored  battalions 
from  three  to  two.  But  what  choice  did 
It  have?  Absolutely  none.  Two  of 
Kentucky's  armored  battalions  are  cur- 
rently on  active  duty,  one  at  Port  Knox 
and  the  other  at  Fort  Stewart,  having 
been  called  to  tlie  colors  because  of  the 
Berlin  crisis  last  summer. 

What  could  be  more  complicated  and 
more  diflicult  to  explain  than  a  situation 
of  this  kind?  Kentucky  is  asked  to  re- 
duce Its  armored  battalions  by  one- 
third;  yet  two-thirds  of  its  armored  bat- 
talions are  on  active  duty. 

Thus,  the  Commonwealth  had  no  re- 
course but  to  earmark  the  remaining 
unit— the  1st  Medium  Tank  Battalion 
of  Barbourville,  Ky.,  with  a  detachment 
at  London  and  companies  at  Middles - 
boro.  Williamsburg.  Somerset,  and  Btar- 
lan.  The  other  unit  affected  is  the  207th 
Engineer  Company — ^Float  Bridge— at 
Ashland. 


As  I  understand  it.  the  Commonwealth 
wotild  have  the  opportunity  to  change 
its  mind  at  a  later  date.  Again,  what 
choice  would  It  have?  After  the  two 
battalions  return  from  active  duty  at 
Fort  Knox  and  Port  Stewart,  It  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Commonwealth  to  tell 
one  of  these  units,  "Boys,  you  did  a  great 
job  and  we're  proud  of  you.  but  you're 
going  to  have  to  turn  In  your  tanks  and 
messkits."  This,  Indeed,  would  be  a 
shallow  reward  for  a  year  or  more  in 
uniform. 

The  Commonwealth  estimates  that 
eliminating  the  six  Kentucky  units  will 
mean  the  loss  of  a  $330,000  annual  pay- 
roll to  an  area  of  Kentucky  where  de- 
pressed economic  conditions  make  such 
income  a  valuable  part  of  the  communi- 
ties concerned. 

The  loss  of  this  income  would  be  a  se- 
vere blow  to  eastern  and  southeastern 
Kentucky.  Justifying  retention  of  the 
units  would  be  difficult  if  only  econom- 
ics were  concerned,  but  current  national 
security  circumstances  dictate  that  they 
should  not  and  must  not  be  disbanded, 
for  purely  military  reasons. 

I  have  always  advocated  and  sup- 
ported the  maintenance  of  the  strongest 
possible  Defense  E:stabllshment  demand- 
ed to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
national  security,  duly  recognizing  that 
in  our  free  society  we  must  rely  heavily 
on  the  readiness  of  the  citizen-soldier  in 
the  Reserve  organizations. 

I  have  gone  along  from  time  to  time 
with  certain  economies  in  the  Armed 
Forces  when  I  felt  they  could  be  effected 
without  impairing  the  military's  effec- 
tiveness. I  do  not  believe  that  our  mo- 
bilization capacity  should  be  strait - 
jacketed  at  this  time  under  the  guise  of 
economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<xisent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
newspaper  article  published  in  the  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  of  May  8, 
1962,  referring  to  the  Kentucky  National 
Guard  situation. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Six  National  Ovamd  Uinra  in  EasroiN  Kxif- 

TUCKT   Aax   Facnro   SxTUfcnoir 

(By   Sy   Ramsey) 

FaANKrosT,  Kt.,  May  7. — State  military 
omclala  have  reluctantly  nominated  six  east- 
em  Kentucky  National  Ghiard  units  for  ex- 
tinction In  the  event  a  planned  national  cut- 
back goes  tlirough. 

"We  have  no  flexibility  or  choice  In  the 
matter  of  units,'"  Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  Bus- 
ter said  Monday. 

If  the  proposed  reduction  takes  effect,  the 
State  tentatively  plana  to  diaband  these 
units:  the  1st  Medium  Tank  Battalion,  with 
headquarters  at  BarbourvUle,  a  detachment 
at  London,  and  ocsnpanies  at  Mlddlesboro, 
Willlamslmig.  Somerset,  and  Harlan;  and 
the  a07th  Engineer  Ckmpany  (float  bridge) 
at  Ashland. 

WOUU)     CIXMSZ     AXKOEIZS 

Buster  said  the  State  has  Informed  the 
National  Guard  bureau  that  armories  at 
Barbourville.  London,  lilddlesboro,  Wil- 
Uamabiug,  Somerset,  and  Harlan  would  be 
closed  and  the  armory  at  Ashland  would 
not  be  used  at  full  capacity. 

More  than  650  of  S.OOO  guardsmen  would 
be  affected,  plus  34  permanent  technicians 
who  support  the  6  units. 
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Buster  eatlmated  a  $330,000  annual  paTroU 
would  be  loet.  Including  technicians'  sal- 
aries and  drill  pay  for  guardsmen. 

The  Pentagon  recently  asked  all  States  for 
suggestions  which  of  th«  Ir  guard  units 
should  be  disbanded  under  the  proposed 
reduction. 

HALJ'  or  STATXS  SKPLT 

About  half  the  States  replied,  and  many  of 
those  made  It  plain  they  will  not  cooperate 
In  the  planned  national  cutback  of  475  units 
which  the  Army  says  It  no  longer  needs 

Kentucky's  telegram  to  Washington  did 
not  accept  the  reduction,  but  compiled  with 
the  rrqueat  for  Information. 

"The  Commonwealth  firmly  believes  that 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  will  be  jeopardized 
by  the  elinxinatlon  of  trained  guardsmen 
and  consequent  reduction  in  strength  of 
Reserve  components."  It  said 

Governor  Bert  Combs  and  State  military 
officials  have  previously  said  they  will  resist 
strongly  any  planned  reduction.  Combs  pro- 
tested to  the  Pentagon  and  called  on  Ken- 
tucky's Senators  and  Representatives  to  tight 
the  cut. 

LrrTLE   CHOICE    CIVKN 

Buster  said  the  State  was  left  with  little 
elbowToom  when  the  Guard  Bureau  ordered 
one  armored  battalion  and  one  float-bndge 
company  erased. 

There  Is  only  one  bridge  company  There 
are  three  armored  battalions,  but  two  cur- 
rently are  on  active  duty  at  Fort  Knox  and 
Fort  Stewart 

Buster  said  there  could  be  some  reshuffling 
of  personnel  and  other  arrangements  before 
Kentucky  comes  up  with  a  final  answer. 

"We've  got  to  maintain  some  sort  of  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  select  the  types  of  units 
and  soldiers  In  the  best  state  of  combat 
readiness,"  he  said. 


U  S.  LOANS  AND  GRANTS  TO  AFRICA 
ARE  NOT  FOR  BUYING  WIVES 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  1 
am  glad  to  observe  that  the  majority 
whip  is  in  the  Chamber,  because  I  de- 
sire to  call  an  item  to  his  attention  and 
ask  him  to  intercede  to  see  if  we  may 
have  some  as.sistance  in  solving  a 
problem. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  He  knows  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  fre- 
quently has  cited  instances  in  which 
there  has  been  ineptitude  as  well  as 
waste  in  the  adinini.stration  of  foreign 
aid  funds. 

Within  the  pa.st  week,  I  read  in  an 
Idaho  newspaper  the  following  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch: 

Amckican    Loans    roa    Bu.sincss     Not    More 
WnrEs 

Nahiobi,  Kenya  — Government  loans  and 
grants  are  for  developing  businesses,  not  for 
buying  wives.  African  businessmen  are  being 
told. 

Fred  Okuma.  general  secretary  of  the 
Kenya  African  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  circu- 
lated a  letter  to  all  members  declaring: 

You  are  undermining  our  efforts  by  not 
u.<tlng  this  money  to  develop  your  businesses. 
That '.s  what  the  money  has  been  loaned  to 
you  for— and  not  Just  for  buying  more 
wives  " 

One  African  businessman  retorted  that 
*r.es  were  an  Investment,  particularly  If 
they  produce  girl  children  who  would  later 
bring  In  the  money  suitors  pay  for  brides. 

Mr  President.  I  appeal  most  sincerely 
to  the  majority  whip  to  use  his  great  in- 
fluence with  the  adininistration.  particu- 


larly with  Mermen  Williams,  so  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  might  assume  the  responsibility 
of  becoming  a  domestic  relations  coun- 
selor for  some  of  the  beneficiary  nations, 
including  tribesmen,  which  receive  the 
foreign  aid  funds  of  the  United  States. 


NEW     YORK     STATE     CONFERENCE 
ON    AGING 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the  .scope 
and  range  of  New  York  States  services 
to  its  senior  citizens  were  the  subjects 
of  an  all-day  conference  held  on  May  1 
by  the  New  York  State  Office  for  the 
Aging.  I  am  proud  to  point  out  that 
New  York  State,  under  Gov.  NeLson 
A.  Rockefeller,  has  moved  swifty  and 
with  understanding  to  recognize  the 
problems  created  by  the  rapidly  increa.s- 
ing  number  of  senior  men  and  women 
and  to  take  action  to  solve  them  Action 
by  Congress  to  adopt  at  this  session  a 
program  for  medical  care  for  the  aged 
contmues  to  be  essential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  some  excerpts  from  the 
statement  by  Gov  Nelson  A  Rockefeller 
at  the  conference  in  New  York.  May  1, 
1962 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
E-tfERPTs   From   the   Rem\rks  or  Gov     Nel- 

StiS      .\        Ri  IC'KEFEI.LCR      AT      Co.VrtRENCE      ON 

A(jiNt;     Sponsored     bt     New     York     St\te 

OmtE        FOR        THE        .^^,TNG.        HoTEl.        l'*RK- 

SnERATON       New      York.      NY        'IrEsoAT 
May     1     1962 

T^iis  imp'irtrtnt  C'.nference  on  .lining  mnrks 
the  beginning  of  Senkir  Citizens'  Month  iii 
New  York  State 

First.  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  all  of  you  who  have  C'  mp  here  U)  p.ir- 
tlcipate  m  this  conference  I  am  espsecUiUy 
grateful  to  the  representatives  of  voluntary 
agencies  who  In  .so  m  my  w.iys  h.ive  been  the 
leaders  f.r  those  of  us  In  government,  and 
to  the  New  York  City  pers'>nnel  «»n:l  em- 
ployees of  other  Iix-al  governments  her*",  who 
are  the  first  line  of  defense  In  meeting  some 
of  the  moat  diffl'mlt  priblems  whl  h  con- 
front us 

I  would  al.v)  like  to  express  a  special  w.rd 
of  apprecliitl'in  Ui  Mrs  Marcelle  G  levy, 
the  dedicated  administrator  of  the  New  York 
St.ite  OfTlce  f'lr  the  Aging,  which  has  or- 
ganized this  meetlni?  I  extend  my  w.irm 
thanks  to  her  stu.T  and  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  her  advisory  committee,  all  of 
whom  have  done  so  much  to  help  coordin- 
ate, stimulate  and  promote  the  further  de- 
velopment of  services  to  the  .iglrig  in  .New 
Y  >rk  State 

I  Invite  your  attention  in  particular  to  the 
unique  statewide  directory  of  services  for 
the  aging  which  Mrs  Levy's  office  h;v8  pre- 
pared, and  which  Is  being  distributed  at 
this  meeting  This  directory,  shortly  to  be 
made  available  throughout  the  State,  is  the 
first  attempt  by  any  State  to  offer  such  u 
comprehensive  compendium  of  public,  pri- 
vate, and  voluntary  services  for  the  aging  In 
the  entire  State  It  will  enable  our  senior 
citizens  to  find  the  services  they  need  in 
their  own  communities.  quickly  and 
conveniently 

The  State  office  for  the  aging  has  also 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  aging 
which  win  be  released  later  this  month  It 
lists  235  such  needs  In  33  counties  and  New 
York  City — and  will  be  an  Invaluable  guide 
to  future  State  progress  In  this  field  New 
York  State  has  been  a  pioneer  and  a  lewder 
m  the  field  of  the  aging 


The  Joint  legislative  committee  on  prob- 
lems of  the  aging,  the  first  such  laglaUtlT* 
committee  ever  established  by  a  Btat*.  was 
set  up  in  New  York  In  1947.  Thla  oommlt- 
tee.  originally  headed  by  fomier  Senator 
Thomas  C  Desmond,  and  now  i^der  the 
chairmanship  of  Assemblynuui  John  X. 
Johnson,  became  a  model  for  similar  legis- 
lative bodies  throughout  the  country. 

Within  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
erimient.  I  have  established  an  Interdepart- 
mental committee  on  problems  of  the  aging 
to  bring  t<}  bear  upon  those  problems  the 
total  resources  of  the  State  and  local  depart- 
ments and  agencies  This  committee  Is  com- 
posed of  the  commissioners  of  12  State  de- 
partments conducting  operating  programs 
for  the  aged  Mrs  Levy's  office  for  the  aging 
acts  as  the  service  arm  of  this  committee,  to 
m.ike  certain  that  the  State's  efforts,  facili- 
ties and  services  are  used  fully  and  effectively 
In  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  older 
rttl/ei»s 

As  (iovernor.  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the 
progress  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  for 
the  aging  on  many  fronts,  with  the  legis- 
lature's ciKiperation.  In  these  4  years  Some 
hli?hllght.s  of  this  progress  Include: 

Supplemental  pensions  for  retired  State 
employees  to  meet  rising  living  costs 

\  l(X)-percent  Increase  In  the  program  to 
ni.ike  special  housing  available  to  the  aged 
in  I'lw-income  and  middle-Income  projects. 
with  much  more  to  come. 

Doubled  State  aid  to  municipalities  for 
recreation  for  the  aged,  and  expansion  and 
In.  reased  stipport  for  adult  education  classes 
ser-.  ing  the  aging 

K  more  vigorous  program  of  enforcement 
ag.iitist  di.scrinUn.ition  In  employment  be- 
c.tuse  .if  age  .md  Increased  placement  of  older 
w.irkers  in  Jobs  through  strengthened  and 
in.rea.sed  counseling  services  of  the  .State 
employment  service 

A  strengthening  of  the  State  commerce 
departments  program  for  assisting  senior 
citizens  who  are  self-employed  entrepre- 
neurs 

Major  expansion  of  park  and  recreation 
f.%.-llltles 

l.eadership  by  the  State  civil  service  com- 
mL-vsion  In  offering  preretirement  counsel- 
ing for  the  -State's  employees. 

Since  taking  office  as  Governor,  my  prln- 
cipil  concern  in  the  field  of  aging  has  beer 
with  the  problem  (jf  adequate  medical  care 
f. )r  our  seiUor  citizens  and  how  It  should 
be  financed  What  I  found  was  that  New 
York  had  more  than  80.000  senior  citizens 
being  care<l  for  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
the  percentage  of  the  aged  In  the  population 
w.is  incre.islng  rapidly,  and  the  rising  cost  of 
medical  c.ire  together  with  the  Increasing 
numbers  contained  very  serious  fiscal  Im- 
plk'.itlons  for  the  future 

Therefore,  one  of  the  first  studies  I  In- 
stituted after  taking  office  was  to  determine 
how  this  problem  could  be  met  by  the  State 
without  calling  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  assistance  which  has  been  my  policy  on 
all  State  problems.  The  objective  of  this 
study  was  to  achieve.  If  possible,  s  medical 
care  program  via  the  private  Insurance 
route — or  If  not  possible,  to  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  compulsory  State  health  In- 
surance plan  for  senior  citizens. 

With  respect  to  strengthening  private 
health  Insurance  coverage,  we  have  enacted: 

Legislation  requiring  the  conversion  at 
fair  rates  of  group  health  Insurance  policies 
to  indlvldtinl  policies  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
tirement 

I^eglslatlon  ithls  year)  f>ermlttln(  Insur- 
ance companies  to  act  Jointly  and  pool  their 
resources  In  offering  health  Insurance  to  the 
aRcd  at  a  more  reasonable  coet. 

We  have  also  taken  a  series  of  steps  In  the 
State  to  Improve  health  services  for  the 
aged  Including  a  new  master  plan  for  cop- 
ing with  mental  disability,  and  increased 
research   into   the  menUI  health  aspects  of 
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aging:  increased  research  Into  diseases  that 
cripple  and  afOict  the  aged:  a  concerted  effort 
to  assure  sufficient  medical  personnel  for  our 
expanding  aged  population;  and  broadened 
health  dep€u-tment  activities  In  supportive 
and  home  care  progranvs. 

However,  I  reluctantly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  spite  of  all  the  steps  we  might 
take.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  assure 
medical  care  for  all  the  aged  through  the 
private  Insurance  route,  although  It  could 
give  protection  for  a  substantial  percentage 
of  senior  citizens  who  had  the  financial 
means. 

Our  studies  of  the  possibility  of  a  State 
plan  for  compulsory  hetUth  Insurance  for 
senior  citizens  also  made  It  clear  that  costs 
would  be  so  high  in  terms  of  payroll  tax 
as  to  put  New  York  at  a  very  serious  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  other  States  in 
the  business  and  Industrial  field.  There- 
fore. I  reluctantly  concluded  that  this  was 
one  field  In  which  we  would  have  to  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  move  on  a 
national  basis — and  we  proceeded  to  work 
out  proposals  for  such  a  program,  based  on 
my  experience  as  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

Nearly  2  years  ago  at  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference In  Montana.  I  presented  such  a  Fed- 
eral program  Including  these  provisions: 

1.  Financing  through  a  contributory  sys- 
tem under  social  security  with  an  option  as 
to  benefits. 

2  This  option  to  provide  that  each  social 
security  beneficiary  eligible  for  statutory 
benefiu  under  the  medical  aid  program  have 
a  choice  of  foregoing  these  benefits  in  favor 
of  receiving  a  monthly  cash  benefit  added 
to  his  regular  B<x:lal  security  check  to  pay 
premiums  on  private  health  Insurance  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  statutory  benefits. 

3  Provision  for  coverage  of  those  not  cov- 
ered by  existing  social  security  benefits. 

When  President  Blsenhower  proposed  a 
program  for  health  coverage  of  the  needy 
aged  from  general  revenues.  I  called  him  to 
urge  that  he  reconsider  and  put  the  program 
on  a  contributory  basis  under  social  security. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  |>olltlcal  pressures  to 
abandon  fiscal  responsibility  under  a  pro- 
gram based  upon  general  revenues  would  be 
tremendous  In  the  years  to  come — that 
higher  and  higher  benefits  could  readily  be- 
come the  easiest  and  most  irresponsible  of 
campaign  slogans  for  generations  of  candi- 
dates. 

In  addition.  Income  tests  and  means  tests 
are  so  often  tragic  and  devastating  In  their 
Impact  on  the  Individual  family.  I  have,  in 
fact,  campaigned  for  nearly  a  decade  for  the 
concept  of  earned  benefits,  payable  as  s  mat- 
ter of  right.  Tet  in  New  York  State,  for 
example,  to  abandon  all  financial  eligibility 
tests  for  medical  assistance  to  the  needy 
aged  within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
Federal  legislation  would  require  a  400- 
percent  Increase  In  the  State's  budget  for 
this  purpose 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Impact  of  a  na- 
tionwide shared  payroll  tax  and  self-employ- 
ment tax  does  not  create  the  same  deterrent 
to  Individual  effort,  expansion  of  Job  oppor- 
tunity and  economic  growth  as  a  compara- 
ble  Increase   In  general   revenue   taxes. 

Our  working  population  has  a  huge  stake 
In  the  social  security  system.  So  long  as  we 
c<intlnue  our  sound  policy  of  raising  the  so- 
cial security  tax  rates  when  we  provide  ex- 
panded t>eneflts.  there  Is  a  powerfxil  force 
working  in  favor  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Such  Is  the  case  for  a  contributory  system 
as  opposed  to  a  general  revenue  program. 

Hjwever,  later  in  I860,  the  Kerr-MUls  bill 
was  passed  at  the  special  session  of  the  Con- 
gress which  followed  the  political  conven- 
tions, setting  up  a  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  needy  aged  based  upon 
Federal,  State,  and  local  contributions  from 
the  general  revenues. 


Despite  my  own  feelings  that  the  new  Fed- 
eral program  under  Kerr-Mills  was  basically 
unsound  fiscally.  New  York  State  drew  up 
conforming  legislation  which  has  subee- 
quently  become  a  model  for  other  States. 
And,  ironically  enough,  we  have  moved  so 
far  ahead  of  what  other  States  are  doing  that 
by  January  of  this  year,  with  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population,  <J0  percent 
of  all  the  Nation's  expenditures  for  medical 
aid  to  the  needy  aged  under  Kerr-MUls  were 
being  provided  for  residents  of  New  York 
State. 

As  of  the  first  anniversary  on  April  1  of 
this  year,  70.000  New  Yorkers  had  already 
received  benefits  valued  at  tSO  million  under 
this  program.  And  on  top  of  this,  we  broad- 
ened the  program  this  year  to  encompass  a 
wide  range  of  additional  benefits. 

All  told,  $110  million  In  State  funds  alone 
win  be  spent  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
to  meet  the  health  and  medical  needs  of 
New  Yorkers  over  65,  Including  medical  as- 
sistance, and  care  of  aged  persons  in  State 
hospitals. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration  orig- 
inally proposed  using  the  social  security 
sy.stem  as  a  base  for  a  program  of  medical 
care  for  senior  citizens,  I  talked  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  other  key  officials  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  private  health  Insxir- 
ance  option  In  their  proposals. 

However,  when  the  King- Anderson  bill, 
supported  by  the  Kennedy  administration, 
was  finally  Introduced,  It  contained  and 
contains  today  three  basic  flaws  which  not 
only  reduce  Its  effectiveness  but  are  hurting 
its  chances  of  enactment. 

First,  the  bill  provides  solely  for  a  compul- 
sory health  Insurance  system.  It  lacks  any 
element  of  choice;  it  gives  no  recognition 
whatsoever  to  the  principle  of  freedom  for 
the  Individual  In  selecting  the  kind  of  health 
Insurance  through  which  he  wishes  protec- 
tion. I  believe  strongly  in  giving  the  benefit 
phase  of  any  Federal  program  a  truly  volun- 
tary nature. 

If  the  individual  exercised  the  option  for 
coverage  under  a  private  health  Insurance 
policy  or  plan,  he  would  have  an  absolute 
minimum  of  Involvement  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Thus,  the  private  health  plan 
option  which  I  advocate  should  serve  to  meet 
the  arguments  of  those  who  are  fundamen- 
tally opposed,  as  I  am,  to  a  compulsory  bene- 
fit structure  alone.  This  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, and  because  many  agree  with  this 
principle.  It  should  help  win  votes  for  the 
bill. 

Secondly,  the  King-Anderson  bill  falls  to 
provide  even  the  opportunity  for  similar 
health  Insurance  coverage  for  persons  over 
66  who  are  not  included  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  As  of  the  end  of  1963,  there 
will  be  an  estimated  17.9  million  persons 
over  65  in  the  Nation,  of  whom  some  15  mil- 
lion will  be  ellg^lble  for  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits  or  both.  This 
leaves  nearly  3  million  not  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  either  of  these  systems. 

While  many  of  these  3  million  will  be 
aided  by  some  otiier  public  or  private  pro- 
gram, and  while  it  will  be  a  group  declining 
numerically,  I  believe  that  these  persons 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  coverage 
by  State  action  to  "buy  In"  to  the  Federal 
program. 

I  reoonunend  that  the  Federal  program  for 
those  covered  by  social  sectirlty  permit  pay- 
ments to  be  made  Into  it  by  States  for  the 
purchase  of  the  same  health  protection  for 
any  class  of  persons,  selected  by  the  States 
themselves,  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security.  To  aid  the  States  In  "buying  in,"  I 
urge  that  the  Federal  Government  make 
grants  to  the  States  from  general  revenues. 

I  first  made  this  proposal  before  the  Kerr- 
MlUs  program  was  enacted.  With  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  grant-in-aid  system  on  the  books,  It 
should  provide  a  structure  for  making  the 


grants  I  have  proposed.  The  effect  of  "buy- 
ing in"  to  the  Federal  program  would  be  that 
all  the  aged  individuals  who  are  made  eligi- 
ble In  a  State  would  be  treated,  if  they 
entered  a  hospital  or  nursing  home,  In  the 
same  way  as  a  social  sectirity  beneficiary. 
The  cost  of  their  care  would  be  billed  by  the 
provider  of  the  services  to  a  Federal  TYust 
Fund  established  to  handle  this  program, 
and  the  Trust  F^ind  would  In  turn  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  State  with  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  general  revenue  grants. 

Third,  the  King-Anderson  bill  does  not 
provide  for  a  separate  trust  fund  for  the 
health  Insurance  program.  As  you  no  doubt 
are  aware,  the  present  social  security  pro- 
gram has  two  separate  trust  funds:  (1)  for 
the  retirement  and  survivorship  benefits, 
and  (2)  for  the  disability  insvu-ance  benefits. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  proposes  to  merge 
these  and  then  to  merge.  In  addition,  the 
health  insurance  program.  This  I  deem  un- 
sound. As  far  back  as  2  years  ago,  I  advo- 
cated that  a  sepaiate  health  Insurance  trust 
fund  be  established,  to  account  fcM"  the  taxes 
received  and  the  benefits  paid.  The  health 
Insurance  program  should  be  made  to  stand 
on  Itfi  own  feet. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  bill  meeting 
these  three  objections  and  embodying  all  of 
the  features  I  have  advocated  was  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  recently  by  Congressman 
Lindsay   (H.R.   11253). 

Previously,  Senator  Javtis  had  Introduced 
last  January  a  bill  incorporating  the  basic 
feature  I  had  proposed  for  the  private  health 
benefits  option  (S.  2664). 

The  responsibility  for  action  lies  ■with  the 
Congress.  The  responsibility  for  leadership 
lies  with  the  administration.  Full  leader- 
ship by  the  administration  so  as  to  resolve 
the  present  legislative  impasse  would,  in  my 
opinion,  include  support  for  the  features 
which  I  have  recommended. 

I  am  convinced  they  would  attract  many 
votes  which  are  now  alined  against  a 
straight  social  security  tyF>e  program  based 
on  a  compulsory  benefit  structtu-e. 

The  administration  can  have  a  political 
issue — or  It  can  have  a  bill.  I  hope  the 
choice  will  be  for  the  latter.  This  Is  too 
important,  as  a  matter  of  human  concern, 
for  political  maneuvering. 

Your  deliberations  this  afternoon  will 
cover  the  most  distressing  problem  which 
we  all  face — the  consistent  and  rapid  rise 
In  the  costs  of  medical  care.  It  Is  a  problem 
which  affects  any  program,  no  matter  how 
sound  the  fiscal  basis  for  it  at  Inception.  I 
look  with  keen  interest  to  the  conclusions 
of  today's  proceedings,  and.  on  behalf  of  the 
State  and  the  older  citizens  In  whose  in- 
terest we  are  working.  I  wish  to  express  again 
my  deep  gratitude  for  your  participation. 


RUMANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  spite 
of  a  Communist  prohibition,  the  people 
of  Rumania  will  remember  the  10th  of 
May  as  their  traditional  national  holiday 
commemorating  the  independence  they 
achieved  in  1881.  Though  the  Commu- 
nist regime  has  suppressed  all  observ- 
ances of  tt^is  day  within  the  country, 
people  of  Ruhianiem  extraction  through- 
out the  free  world  will  celebrate  this  oc- 
casion. 

Rumania  won  her  independence  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  War  and  established  its  king- 
d(»n  several  decades  later  in  1881.  A 
relatively  rich  country  In  terms  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  Industrious  people, 
with  some  of  the  most  productive  oil- 
fields in  history.  Rumania  has  been 
taken  over  by  its  enonies  in  both  World 
Wars  and  now  is  a  captive  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  , 
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But.  in  spite  of  ruthless  oppression,  the 
hope  of  independence  still  burns  brightly 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Many  of 
their  blood  relatives  are  Americans  and 
they  have  helped  to  keep  alive  that  hope. 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  voice  to  that  hope. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  In 
Rumania's  long  and  eventful  history 
May  10  stands  out  as  a  veritable  land- 
mark. On  that  day  of  1881  Rumanians 
proclaimed  the  birth  of  their  independ- 
ent kingdom  by  the  union  of  the  two 
historic  provtncea.  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  For  practical  purposes  Ruma- 
nians were  Independent  and  in  charge  of 
their  destiny,  except  for  the  payment  of 
a  small  financial  tribute  to  the  Ottoman 
Sultans,  since  1866.  But  on  May  10.  81 
years  ago.  their  national  independence 
was  ofDcially  recogiiized  by  other  sover- 
eign states. 

Rumanians  are  among  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
today,  even  after  the  breakup  of  their 
historic  country  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
they  constitute  the  largest  single  ethnic 
element  in  the  whole  Balkan  region, 
numbering  more  than  17  million.  A 
brave  and  patriotic  people,  endowed  with 
many  native  and  acquired  talents,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  unwanted  alien 
regimes  during  most  of  their  modern 
history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
Rumania  was  conquered  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  for  more  than  400  years  Ru- 
manians suffered  under  the  tyraimy  of 
callous  Ottoman  administrators.  In  the 
19Ui  century,  when  they  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  to  secure  independence 
from  the  Sultans,  they  were  under  con- 
stant danger  of  Russian  aggression. 
Rumanians,  however,  managed  to  keep 
their  country  and  their  independence  in 
the  course  of  many  wars.  At  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  they  even  re- 
gained some  of  their  lost  territory,  but 
the  last  war  brought  them  disaster  and 
tragedy.  Since  1945  they  have  been 
under  Moscow-directed  and  Moscow- 
oriented  Communist  tyranny  It  is 
tragic  that  this  gifted  and  brave  people, 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  at- 
tainment and  enjoyment  of  their  free- 
dom, today  do  not  even  have  the  free- 
dom to  celebrate  their  great  national 
holiday,  the  birth  of  their  own  Inde- 
pendent state  In  their  homeland  But 
Rumanians  of  the  free  world,  in  observ- 
ing the  anniversary  of  that  memorable 
event,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  freedom  even 
Eimong  their  unfree  compatriots  I  am 
indeed  glad  to  see  this  done  among  all 
loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  of  Ru- 
manian ancestry  in  this  free  and  «reat 
Republic. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  on  May  10 
Rumanians  and  Rumanian -descended 
citizens  of  the  free  world  will  celebrate 
Rumanian  Independence  Day. 

In  Rumania  herself,  the  Government 
will  take  no  notice  of  this  day;  the  news- 
papers will  not  mention  it.  and  the  peo- 
ple will  speak  of  it  only  in  whispers. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  for  this 

Seventeen  years  ago.  through  a  typical 
act  of  treachery,  the  Communists  de- 
prived Rumania  of  her  freely  chosen 
Government,    dissolved    her   democratic 


Institutions,  and  destroyed  her  national 
independence. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during 
World  War  II  Rumania  was  an  unwill- 
ing ally  of  the  Germans.  In  1945.  how- 
ever, the  Rumanians  turned  against  their 
oppressors,  and  joined  the  Western  Allies 
against  Hitler. 

Nevertheless,  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  Vishinsky,  whose  role  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Red  imperialism  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  history,  demanded  of 
King  Michael  the  surrender  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  Communist  who  had  no 
following  in  his  own  country,  but  who 
relied  on  his  friendship  with  Stalin. 

The  King  could  do  nothing  but  accede, 
although  It  spelled  the  doom  of  his  coun- 
try's independence. 

But  17  years  of  Communist  subjUKS- 
tlon  have  not  made  Communists  of  the 
Rumanians,  who  long  for  liberty  now 
more  than  ever 

Together  with  other  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  oppressed  people  of 
Rumania  have  retained  their  love  of 
freedom   and   thetr   hatred   of   tyranny 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  grateful 
for  ttie  opportunity  to  join  all  freemen 
who  today  commemorate  Rumania's  lost 
freedom  and  who  hope  that  each  .such 
commemoration  will  bring  that  uphappy 
countr>'  closer  to  national   liberation 

Mr  YARBORODGH.  Mr  President, 
each  year  on  May  10.  the  Rumanian 
people  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ob- 
.serve  a  holiday  that  once  served  as  a 
memorial  to  their  country's  emancipa- 
tion from  the  Ottoman  Empuf  on  May 
10.  1877  The  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  Rumania  today  are  not  able 
to  commemorate  an  independence  won 
and  lost 

The  people  there  arc  no  lontxf^r  free  to 
express  their  opinions  But  the  Ru- 
manian Nat'onal  Committee  in  the 
United  States  meets  this  year  on  Muy 
10.  to  help  keep  alive  the  interest  of 
freedom  loving  people  In  Rumania  and 
all  over  the  world,  in  the  plight  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  who  are  oppre.ssed 
by  the  Communist  powers 

The  .sympathy  of  the  American  people 
Ls  with  those  who  cling  to  their  love  of 
indep)endence  against  all  odds  Let  us 
look  toward  the  time  when  the  millions 
of  Rumanian  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  will  once  again  know  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr  President,  in  another  century, 
when  Hungary  was  an  oppre.ssed  coun- 
try, the  lovers  and  fighters  for  freedom 
from  that  countr>-  came  to  these  shores 
and  received  a  warm  welcome  here  in 
this  body  The  leaders  of  the  fight  for 
Polish  independence  also  came  to  these 
shores  and  were  welcomed  in  tho  Senate 
at  another  time  I  think,  in  keeping 
with  our  hLstorical  traditions,  we  should 
remain  a  refuge  for  oppressed  people, 
who  await  their  day  of  freedom.  Today 
southern  Florida  is  the  refuge  for  the 
Cuban  people  who  have  left  their  shores, 
awaiting  their  day  of  freedom  In  other 
days,  people  from  Rumania.  Hunijary. 
Poland,  and  other  oppressed  lands  came 
to  our  shores. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  today,  the 
10th  of  May,  marks  the  85th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Rumania     This 


occasion  is  being  marked  by  free  Ru- 
manians throughout  the  world.  How- 
ever, in  Rumania  today,  where  all 
liberty  is  crushed  under  a  despotism  im- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  the  people 
are  unable  to  observe  this  anniversary. 

Mr.  President.  Rumania  has  a  long 
and  glorious  history  within  the  Western 
community  of  nation-s.  Her  position  In 
Europe  has  exposed  her  repeatedly 
throughout  her  history  to  the  despotic 
forces  of  Asia  Out  of  the  East  came 
the  Tartars,  the  Mongols  and  the  Otto- 
man Turk  to  visit  and  wreak  havoc, 
ruin  and  mLsery  on  her  people. 

When,  after  centuries  of  cruel  op- 
pression under  the  Ottoman  Turk,  the 
Rumanian  people  reestablished  their 
nation  in  1877.  Rumania  once  again  re- 
sumed her  rlKhtful  place  In  Western  Eu- 
rope and  moved  forward  in  the  building 
of  a  modern  nation  founded  upon  those 
values  which  have  been  the  foundation 
of  Western  civilization — individual  free- 
dom, rule  of  law,  and  respect  for  the 
uniqueness  of  ever>'  human  being. 

But  once  again.  Mr  President,  a  des- 
potism from  the  East  rolled  over  Ru- 
mania and  today  we  see  the  Soviet 
armies  maintaining  an  alien  Commu- 
nist remme  which  stifles  the  life  and 
liberty  of  Rumania,  History  has  shown 
u.s  that  these  people  are  indefatigable 
in  their  fight  for  freedom  and  I  hope 
and  feel  tlial  in  some  near  future  Ru- 
r"ania  will  once  again  be  a  free  and 
indep<Mident  nation. 


WELCOME  TO  A  FRIEND  OP  FREE- 
DOM—PRIME MINISTER  EINAR 
GERHARDSEN,  OP  NORWAY 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
Amencan  pe<5ple  are  honored  to  have  as 
their  quests  and  guests  of  the  President 
the  distmuished  statesman,  a  leader  of 
a  foremost  democracy  and  a  close  friend 
and  ally,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Norway, 
Einar  Gerhard.sen,  and  Mrs.  Gerhard- 
sen. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  are  particu- 
larly happy  and  proud  to  join  in  wel- 
coming again  these  honored  guests  to  our 
shores.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs. 
Gerhardien  are  old  friends,  who  only  4 
years  axo  visited  us  and  honored  the 
centennial  of  our  State. 

This  is  an  auspicious  occasion,  which 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  pay  our  re- 
specLs  to  a  great  man  and  a  great  peo- 
ple Since  the  clo.se  of  the  war  in  1945, 
except  for  a  brief  period  of  voluntary 
retirement.  Mr  Gerhardsen  has  served 
as  Prime  Minister  of  his  country-  Un- 
der his  leadership  Norway  has  been  a 
stanch  ally  of  the  United  States  and  a 
leading  exixjnent  of  international  co- 
operation She  is  a  stalwart  champion 
of  the  United  Nations,  a  valued  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, and  a  strong  supp>ort€r  of  Scandi- 
navian cooperation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  she  Is  active  in  pro- 
VKlint,'  both  material  and  technical  aid 
to  less -developed  countries,  despite  her 
limited  re.sources.  She  has  now  applied 
for  full  membership  in  the  European 
Economic  Community 
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Norway  has  a  long  tradition  of  de- 
mocracy, justice,  and  social  welfare. 
Like  other  Scandinavian  countries,  she 
is  a  model  of  democracy  in  action  both 
in  the  political  and  economic  fields. 

Innumerable  ties  bind  the  American 
and  Norwegian  peoples.  We  not  only 
share  the  same  traditions  and  aspira- 
tions both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  our 
country  owes  much  to  the  Norwegian 
peoples.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  hard- 
working, industrious  Norwegians  came 
to  this  country,  dedicated  to  transform- 
ing the  Middle  West  into  the  flourish- 
ing breadbasket  of  the  world.  Descend- 
ants of  these  hardy  pioneers  are  justly 
proud  of  their  heritage,  of  the  part  that 
the  Norwegian  peoples  have  played  In 
building  the  wealth  and  Institutions  of 
our  country  and  State.  Minnesota  par- 
ticularly owes  an  enormous  debt  to  the 
Norwegian  people.  The  wealth,  p>olitlcal 
hfe.  educational  institutions,  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  State  Is  based  on  their 
contributions  to  a  significant  degree. 
The  world-famous  St.  Olaf  Choir,  for 
instance,  has  given  luster  to  our  State 
for  many  years  as  has  the  work  of  the 
novelist  Rolvaag,  author  of  the  well- 
known  "Giants  of  the  Earth,"  and  whose 
son,  Carl  Rolvaag,  is  today  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

These  artistic  contributions  to  Min- 
nesota, of  course,  are  but  a  reflection  of 
the  great  contributions  Norway  has  made 
to  international  culture  In  all  fields — 
composers  like  Grieg  and  Sinding,  dram- 
atists like  Ibsen  and  Bjomsson,  painters 
like  Mimch  and  Sorensen. 

During  recent  years,  cultural  ties  have 
been  strengthened  by  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchange.  Norway  was  one  of 
the  first  nations  to  sign  a  cultural  agree- 
ment— known  as  the  Pulbright  agree- 
ment— with  the  United  States.  It  has 
brought  hundreds  of  students  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Norway.  In  addi- 
tion, thousands  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  come  to  the  United  States  and  go 
to  Norway,  to  leai-n  more  about  each 
other. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  with  justifiable 
pride  that  my  mother  was  born  In  Nor- 
way— in  Kristiansand ;  and  I  have  visited 
that  beautiful  coastal  city. 

Today  is  the  65th  birthday  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Norway.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  desire  to 
join  me  in  wishing  him  a  very  happy 
birthday  and  many  more  years  of  good 
health  and  fine  service  to  his  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  visit  of  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Mrs.  Gerhardsen  therefore 
symbolizes  the  close  ties  already  existing 
between  our  countries,  and  will  strength- 
en the  determination  of  our  countries  to 
work  together  for  a  world  of  peace  and 
justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senate  will 
also  be  interested  in  the  biographies  of 
Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Gerhardsen; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  bio- 
graphical statements  prepared  by  our 
State  Department  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Einar  Oexhardsen,  Norwat 

As  Prime  Minister  of  Norway  and  chalr- 
num    of    the    Norwegian   Labor  Party,    Einar 


Gerhardsen  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
personalities  in  Scandinavian  political  life 
today  and  a  man  greatly  respected  far  be- 
yond the  ranlu  of  his  own  party.  He  is  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  U.N.  and  NATO,  having 
characterized  his  country's  membership  in 
the  latter  organization  as  being  a  clear  break 
with  the  traditional  policy  of  Norwegian 
neutrality.  More  recently  he  has  come  out 
in  favor  of  full  Norwegian  membership  in 
the  European  Common  Market.  He  is  also 
known  as  an  advocate  of  a  realistic  and  con- 
trolled disarmament. 

Bom  on  May  10,  1897,  in  Oslo,  Gerhardsen 
is    self-educated,    having    had    little    formal 
education  beyond  elementary  school   and   2 
years  at  an  evening  technical  school.     Dur- 
ing his  early  years   as  a  road  construction 
worker,  he  became  active  in  the  labor  move- 
ment and  at  the  age  of  22  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Labor 
Youth    Organization,    later    serving    as    its 
chairman.    The  first  important  step  in  Ger- 
hardsen's  career  came  in  1923  when  he  was 
made    secretary    of    the    Norwegian    Labor 
Party.    After  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Oslo 
branch  of  the  party  from  1925  to  1936,  and 
as  political  secretary  of  the   national  party 
organization  from   1936  to   1939,  he  became 
party   vice    chairman.     In    1940    Gerhardsen 
was    elected    mayor    of    Oslo    but    with    the 
invasion    of   Norway    was    immediately    dis- 
missed by  the  Germans.    Joining  the  resist- 
ance movement,  he  worked  with  the  leaders 
of  the  home  front  and  earned  an  excellent 
reputation   fcM-    himself   among   all   political 
parties.     He  was  arrested  in  1941,  however, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  con- 
centration camps  in  Germany  and  Norway. 
On   the   day   of   liberation   May    7,    1945,   he 
resvuned  his  position  as  mayor  of  Oslo  and 
in  the  same  month   was  elected  chairman 
of   the  Labor  Party.     In  June    1945  he  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister  by  King  Haakon 
and,  except  for  a  brief  period  of  voluntary 
retirement  from  1951  to  1955,  he  has  served 
continuously  in  that  capacity.     A  visitor  to 
the  United  States  on  at  least  two  previous 
occasions  (1951  and  1958),  he  has  made  fre- 
quent official  trips  abroad,  including  visits 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1955,  Paris  in  1957,  Yugo- 
slavia, Great  Britain,  Pakistan,  and  India  in 
1958,  and  Israel  in  1961. 

Gerhardsen,  who  is  described  as  "typically 
Norwegian,"  is  tall  and  slender,  with  fair 
hair  and  friendly  blue  eyes.  He  has  a  quiet 
sense  of  humor  and  a  facility  for  establishing 
contact  with  any  audience.  He  has  been 
married  to  the  former  Werna  Christie  since 
1932  and  has  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
For  recreation  the  family  particularly  enjoys 
outdoor  life,  such  as  skiing,  hiking,  and 
camping.  A  brother  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Rolf  Gerhardsen,  is  news  editor  of  the  Labor 
Party's  principal  newspaper,  Arbelderbladet, 
In  Oslo.  The  Prime  Minister  does  not  speak 
English. 

Werna  Gerhardsen.  Norway 

Werna  Gerhardsen  was  born  Werna  Julie 
Koren  Christie  on  August  6,  1912,  and  at  the 
age  of  20  married  the  future  Prime  Minister, 
Einar  Gerhardsen.  Active  In  the  Norwegian 
labor  movement  since  her  early  youth,  Mrs. 
Gerhardsen  has  also  had  a  particular  Interest 
in  the  educational  and  cultural  life  of  Nor- 
way. 

In  1933  Mrs.  Gerhardsen  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Labor  Party's  youth  organ- 
ization, Pramfylking,  and  in  1953  was  elected 
national  chairman  of  Pram,  in  which  posi- 
tion she  remained  for  at  least  4  years.  As  a 
result  of  her  Interest  in  education  and  the 
administration  of  public  schools,  she  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Oslo  Board  of  Education 
from  1937  to  at  least  1958.  In  1947  Mrs. 
Gerhardsen  was  elected  Labor  Party  repre- 
sentative to  the  Oslo  Municipal  Council,  and 
from  1955  to  1958  was  a  member  of  the 
councU's  board  of  aldermen.  Currently, 
she   serves  on    the  board   of   the  Norwegian 


Opera  Company  and  of   the  State  Theater 
School. 

Mrs.  Gerhardsen  has  frequently  traveled 
abroad.  In  1954,  as  Fram's  representative, 
she  visited  the  UJ3.SJI.  with  a  delegation  of 
Norwegian  youth  leaders;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  she  accompanied  the  Prime  Min- 
ister on  his  official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Among  the  other  countries  to  which  she 
has  traveled  with  her  husband  are  the  fol- 
lowing: the  United  States,  in  1951  and  1958; 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  Pakistan,  In  1958; 
and  Israel,  in  1961. 

The  Gerhardsens,  with  their  son  and 
daughter,  enjoy  doing  things  as  a  family, 
and  are  particularly  fond  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tions such  as  skiing,  hiking,  and  camping. 
In  the  sununer  of  1956  they  toured  Italy  by 
car,  spending  the  nights  at  campsites. 


COMMISSIONER     MINOWS     EXCEL- 
LENT MILWAUKEE  SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Newton  N. 
Minow,  spoke  In  Milwaukee  on  "The  Re- 
sponsibility of  Television  in  the  Human 
Image."  During  the  past  15  months 
since  "Newt"  Minow's  appointment,  he 
has  been  acting  as  the  burr  on  the 
Nation's  cultural  conscience,  by  calling 
attention  to  television's  failure  to  live  up 
to  what  It  can  be  at  Its  best. 

In  his  speech  In  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Mlnow 
further  explored  this  theme.  He  urged 
swift  enactment  of  the  all-channel  re- 
ceivers bill,  which  will  open  up  many 
new  television  channels,  thus  bringing 
the  benefits  of  free  competition  in  tele- 
vision to  many  areas  now  tied  to  one  or 
two  stations. 

I  should  refer  to  "Newt"  Mlnow  as 
Milwaukee's  own,  for  Wisconsin's  largest 
city  is  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  native. 
His  background  was  detailed  In  a  fine 
Introduction  by  Milwaukee  Attorney  Pred 
Goldberg.  At  the  same  time,  a  citation 
from  the  Milwaukee  County  Radio  and 
Television  Council  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Minow  by  Mrs.  Gay  lord  Nelson,  the  wife 
of  our  Governor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Goldberg's  introduction,  the  citation,  and 
excerpts  from  the  text  of  "Newt"  Minow's 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  introduc- 
tion, citation,  and  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Introduction  of  Newton  Minow  on  Air 
(By  Pred  Goldberg) 

On  March  2,  1961,  Newton  Minow  was 
sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  became  its 
Chairman,  the  second  youngest  to  serve  in 
that  capacity. 

Born  in  Milwaukee  on  January  17.  1926. 
Newton  Minow  attended  our  local  public 
schools  and  later  the  University  of  Michigan. 
His  schooling  was  Interrupted  by  military 
service,  but  when  peace  returned  he  enrolled 
in  Northwestern  University  from  which  he 
obtained  his  law  degree  in  1949.  His  ex- 
perience has  ranged  from  law  clerk  to  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
administrative  assistant  of  Gov.  Adlai 
Stevenson  to  a  law  partner  of  Governor 
Stevenson. 

This  past  month  he  was  presented  the 
George  Poster  Peabody  special  award,  being 
cited  for  his  efforts  to  "rescue  the  television 
wasteland  from  the  cowbojrs  and  private 
eyes."    The  Peabody  Award  Committee  called 
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blm  tb«  bMt  tning  that  hApfMned  to  gov- 
ermnent  for  a  long  time.  It  given  me  gre*t 
p\»»mun  to  Inorodue*  Newton  N.  Mlnow. 
Chairman  at  the  federal  Communlcatlona 
Commlaaton,  who  will  addr«M  ua  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  ReeponalbUlty  of  Television  In  the 
Human  Imafre." 


A  CITATIOM  TO  NrWTOW  M    liiMow,  Chaoucan. 
PKDCRAI.   COMiriTNICATIOICS   CoMMiaaioM 

Your  unstinting  resolve  to  protect  and 
defend  the  public  Interest  In  the  radio  and 
television  media  has  rightfully  won  for  yuu  a 
broad  baae  of  citizen  support  and  admiration 

Your  brilliant  leadership  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  powerful  media  for  public  en- 
tertainment, cultural  enrichment.  Informa- 
tion, and  enlightenment  has  come  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  needs  to  rally  all  of  Its 
tiUent  and  resources  for  a  strxiggle  on  many 
fronts  to  Influence  and  win  the  heans  and 
minds  ot  all  mankind  to  the  side  of  demo- 
cracy. 

You  have  been  a  spur,  a  sharp  and  sensi- 
tive ear.  a  compassionate  mind,  and  a  stout 
win. 

Thanks  In  large  measure  to  your  deter- 
mination and  vision,  radio  and  television  are 
decidedly  undertaking  many  of  the  reforms 
you  have  so  eloquently  advocated 

As  parents,  as  citizens,  as  members  of  the 
world  community  of  freemen — we  salute 
you  and  wlah  you  well. 

lfn.WAUKKZ     COVMTT      RADIO 

Tklkvision  Council 
Exr  raPTS    FaoM    .\oDaE8S    bt    Comm:ssio.ncr 

MiNOW 

As  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  I  am  in  the  thick  of  one 
part  of  this  Joint  effort  of  private  individuals 
and  private  organizations  on  the  one  hand  — 
and  government  on  the  other.  I  refer  mainly 
to  broadcasting,  and  particularly  to  tele- 
vision, and  I'm  grateful  for  your  invitation 
to  tell  you  how  I  see  It 

With  the  year  1963  we  enter  the  second 
decade  of  national,  coast-to-coast  television. 
It  Ls  stretching  the  facts  only  slightly  to  add 
that  we  alto  are  entering  the  second  decade 
of  coast-to-coast  debate  about  television  and 
Its  responsibllltlee 

Broadcasters  are  hearing  more  from  the 
public — and  a  few  of  them  are  enjoying  It 
less.  In  this  I  think  they  are  mistaken. 
For  television — and  radio,  as  well — continue 
to  be  subjects  of  concern  because  they  are 
important,  and  because  people  care 

Dr  Bernard  Berelson,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  pointed  out  that  In  our  country 
we  the  people  det>ated  political  democracy 
almost  200  years  ago,  and  debated  Its  preser- 
vation 100  years  ago.  We  debated  educa- 
tional democracy  75  years  ago.  and  economic 
democracy  35  years  ago. 

But  Dr  Berelson  tells  us  that  more  educa- 
tion, more  leisure,  and  the  development  of 
the  mass  media  have  now  shifted  the  fociis 
to  a  "great  debate  on  cultural  democracy: 
how  well  does  the  system  of  mass  communi- 
cation serve  the  cultivation  of  cultural  values 
in  America,  In  the  broadest  sense?" 

I  would  take  this  a  step  further  and  ven- 
ture the  guess  that  radio  and  television 
touched  off  this  great  debate.  More  and 
more,  the  audience  Is  realizing  the  Important 
role  broadcasting  can  play  in  this  troubled 
world  We  are  coming  to  see  radio  and  tele- 
vision as  two  of  the  great  positive  achieve- 
ments in  this  20th  century — a  century  which 
uheady  has  achieved  so  much  that  is  nega- 
11.  e  and  destructive. 

And  there  is  a  national  determination 
that  broadcasting,  this  SOth  century  achieve- 
ment. mu.<:t  not  be  allowed  to  fritter  away 
Its  great  gifts  or  squander  Its  energies  on 
emptiness. 

Right  at  the  beginning  I  think  It  U  im- 
portant to  note  that  In  the  thoughtful  na- 
tional discussion  and  healthy  self-analysis 
nuw  taking  place  no  one  has  seriously  advo- 


cated that  we  alter  the  foundations  of  oiir 
television  system.  No  ons  I  know  of  has 
proposed  Oovemment  control  or  ownership. 

We  Intend  to  pressrve  our  own  unique  mix- 
ture— a  telsTlsion  Indiistry  based  on  freedom 
of  expression,  privately  owned,  operated  for 
a  private  profit — but  which,  because  It  uses 
scarce  channels  on  the  public's  airwaves, 
must  operate  In  the  public  interest 

We  wind  up  with  a  quasl-publlc  industry 
regulated  by  a  quast-Judlclal  agency  called 
the   FCC 

When  we  search  for  ways  to  imprtive  our 
television  system  I'm  sure  we  often  wind 
up  with  quasi -solutions.  We  are.  after  all. 
dealing  with  a  form  of  communications  that 
is  very  big  and  very  new  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  figures  to  indicate  Just  how  big  iuid  how 
new   television  is. 

In  1952 — 10  years  agt>-  there  were  108  com- 
mercial television  stations  broadcasting  to 
atwut  IS  million  sets  In  1962  we  have  545 
comniercial  stations  beamed  to  4ii  million 
television  homes  and  57  million  television 
sets  The  Industry  estimated  that  the  TV 
set  in  the  average  home  Is  turned  un  for 
almost  5']  hours  a  day  And  each  day 
American  children  under  the  age  of  12  spend 
70  million  hours  transfixed  in  front  of  the 
television  screen  -more  time  than  they 
spend  transfixed  in  school  or  anywhere 
else,  for  that  nuitter. 

Nothing  In  our  history  cotild  have  pre- 
pared us  for  a  medium  of  communication 
able  to  reach  so  many  millions  of  our  people 
at  one  time  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  tech- 
nological communications  revolution  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  on  this 
earth  since  1456.  the  year  of  the  Outenberg 
Bible 

As  to  the  profit  aspect  of  the  industry, 
television  has  been  an  astounding  commrr- 
clal  success 

For  example,  the  Nation  s  100  biggest  ad- 
vertisers spend  more  than  50  cents  out  of 
every  national  advertising  dollar  on  televi- 
sion- leaving  less  than  half  to  tM  spread 
among  all  the  other  advertising  media  One 
company  alone  spent  more  than  tlOO  million 
on  television  time  alone  last  year 

To  put  It  In  general  terms,  let  me  refer 
to  the  financial  results  for  I960-  the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  complete  figures 
At  that  time,  we  had  the  3  networks 
and  530  commercial  TV  stations  The  total 
broadcast  revenues  of  the  networks  and  sta- 
tions was  $1,369  million,  and  Income  before 
taxes  was  $344  million  There  are  some 
television  stations  in  our  larger  cities  that 
each  year  return  several  times  the  capital 
Investment  In  facilities  and  equipment 

These  figures  are  a  matter  of  public  In- 
formation 

I  cite  them  to  this  community  audience 
not  to  Indicate  any  dissatisfaction  with  tele- 
vision's prosperity  On  the  contrary,  we  hope 
and  are  confident  that  the  networks  and  sta- 
tions will  do  even  better  this  year  We  want 
to  encourage  this  Industry  to  profit,  to  t>e 
strong,  to  grow,  to  do  well.  And  the  figures 
indicate  that  television  In  general  Is  doing 
extremely  well.  But  you  should  l>e  aware 
of  Its  healthy  capacity  to  serve  conrununlty 
and  national  needs  In  the  way  of  public 
service. 

I  cite  these  profit  figures  to  make  a  point 
Owning  a  television  station  can  be  Immensely 
profitable,  and  It  can  be  immensely  profit- 
able because  the  owner  enjoys  a  partial  mo- 
nopoly conferred  on  him  by  the  U  S.  Govern- 
ment. And  right  here  we  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  FCC's  authority 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  a  1943  case 
'Unlike   other   modes  of   expression,    broad- 
casting   inherently    is    not    available    to    all 
That  is  its  unique  characteristic,  and  that  Is 
why,  unlike  other  modes  of  expression.  It  Is 
subject  to  Government  regulation  " 

This  applies  with  even  more  force  to  tele- 
vision. Television  uses  scarce  and  valuable 
public  channels  on  the  air— and  there  i.";,  as 


It  happens,  a  current  illustration  of  what 
takes  place  when  a  new  and  highly  dcsirabls 
channel  becomes  available. 

Television  got  Its  start  on  the  section  of 
the  TV  band  we  call  VHF  These  are  the 
channels  numbered  2  through  13  which  every 
one  of  the  country's  57  million  TV  sets  is 
equipped  to  receive  What  aooie  of  you  may 
not  realize  Is  that  w«  have  about  reached 
saturation  on  the  VHF  band  and  In  most 
areas  there  are  no  more  "V  s  "  left  for  asalgn- 
nient 

But  there  stlU  are  exceptions,  and  one  of 
these  occurred  a  few  months  ago  when  the 
FCC  m  a  readjustment  of  frsqueneles, 
opened  up  three  new  V  channels  In  Roches- 
ter Syracuse,  and  Grand  Rapids.  We  now 
have  6  applicants  for  Grand  Rapids.  10  (or 
.Syracuse,  and  11  fur  Rochester — 37  in  all 
Jjr  J  precious  channels 

How  should  the  FCC  select  the  lucky  win- 
ners out  of  27  applicants'*  Which  three  are 
tf>e  best  bets  to  operate  In  the  public  In- 
terest'>  What  we  do.  under  the  law.  ts  re- 
quire each  applicant  to  demonstrats  his  tech- 
nical and  financial  fitness,  aixl  then  we  ask 
hini  to  describe  the  service  he  proposss  to 
offer  his  community.  This  is  his  proposal — 
his  programing  promise  msde  to  the  public. 
The  Commission's  responsibility — to  select 
the  applicant  who  will  best  serve  the  public 
interest  was  set  way  back  In  the  IVaO'S  by 
Herbert  Hoover 

Mr  Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Coininsrce. 
established  enduring  Government  policy 
wtien  he  said  In  1925  that  the  Governmsnt 
wds  entitled  to  ask  an  applicant  for  a  broad- 
casting license  "to  prove  that  there  Is  some- 
thing more  than  naked  commercial  selflsh- 
nftm  in  his  purpose  " 

Each  applicant  says  to  the  FCC:  "Glee 
the  license  to  me  My  proposal  for  a  bal- 
ance of  entertainment,  news,  educational,  re- 
liKi  >us.  public  affairs  and  other  kinds  of 
programing  La  superior  to  any  other  appll- 
tiint  " 

We  exercise  our  best  Judgment,  select  one 
of  the  applicants,  and  grant  him  the  li- 
cense -a  very  valuable  piece  of  paper. 

Now  comes  the  second  step  In  the  basic 
regulat<iry  process.  We  believe  what  the 
applicant  tells  us,  and  his  programing  prom- 
ises thus  constitute  the  terms  on  which  be 
IS  granted  his  broadcasting  license. 

When  his  license  comes  up  for  renewal— 
and  licenses  are  granted  for  a  maximum  of 
3  years—  we  Inquire  whether  his  perform- 
ance has  matched  his  promises 

Taking  the  promises  seriously  la  the  least 
we  can  do  when  we  have  to  award  tlcsnsss 
on  the  basis  of  promises.  Otherwlss.  th« 
representations  on  a  broadcast  license  sp- 
pUcation  would  fall  Into  the  same  class  as 
the  oral  promise  which  a  Hollywood  producer 
once  described  as  "not  worth  the  paper  Its 
iTitten  on  " 

I  should  like  to  make  It  quite  clear  that 
the  Commission  is  wisely  and  properly  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  ever  engaging  in  cen- 
st>rshlp.  The  C'^nunission  has  no  author- 
ity to  tell  a  station  it  must  put  a  particular 
program  on  the  air  or  that  It  must  take  one 
off     and  that's  the  way  It  should  be. 

Nothing  In  this  country — nothing — Is 
more  Important  than  free  expression  Free- 
dom of  speech,  the  freedom  to  think  what 
you  please  and  Uj  say  what  you  think  U  the 
rockbottom  underpinning  of  every  other 
freedom  Americans  enjoy.  But  freedom  of 
speech  does  not  mean  freedom  to  propose  a 
carefully  worked  out  plan  of  balanced  pro- 
(jraming,  accommodating  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  viewers  within  range  of  the 
station;  and  then  freedom  to  toss  bslance 
overboard  In  the  frantic  pursuit  of  higher 
ratings  and  higher  profits. 

Matching  promise  with  performance  is  the 
very  least  the  PCC  can  do  In  meeting  its 
responsibilities  under  the  law.  And  we're 
doing  the  Job — I  believe  with  fairness  and 
with   the  support    of   conscientious,  respon- 
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slble  broadcasters  who  have  a  right  to  exi>ect 
that  their  competitors  will  adhere  to  their 
promises  too. 

But,  basic  as  It  Is  to  regulation,  the 
licensing  function  represents  only  part  at 
our  responsibilities.  One  of  the  duties  given 
the  Commission  by  the  Communications  Act 
i.s  To  generally  encourage  the  larger  and 
more  effective  use  of  radio  and  television  In 
the  public  Interest. 

ITiis  Is  a  duty  that  Is  poeltlve.  not  nega- 
tive It  ts  a  duty  that  keeps  our  face  to  the 
future — and  demands  that  In  our  concen- 
tration on  television — 1962.  we  never  lose 
sight  of  television — 1967,  or  even  television — 
1972 

In  discussing  the  future,  I'd  like  to  start 
with  one  particular  fundamental  conclusion 
I  have  reached.  Although  the  details  will 
take  a  little  explaining,  the  conclusion  can 
be  stated  quite  simply: 

What  this  country  needs  Is  more  tele- 
vision, not  less. 

In  light  of  the  Imperlal-slze  statistics  I 
cited  earlier — the  67  million  sets  and  the 
dally  audience  of  more  than  100  million — 
one  could  reasonably  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  need  more  television  the  way 
we  need  more  "nagging  backache"  and  more 
"tired  blood" 

But  In  most  parts  ot  the  country  we  have 
a  limited  television  system  consisting  of  545 
commercial  stations,  depending  for  their 
programing  in  large  measure  on  three  net- 
works. And  as  one  authority — a  brofulcaster 
himself — has  said,  the  network  story  bolls 
down  to  a  tale  of  two  cities — New  York  and 
Holl3rwood 

And  that's  the  way  It's  going  to  stay  if  our 
system  remains  riveted  to  the  narrow  12- 
channel  VHF  band  and  is  not  encouraged 
to  make  the  fulle:it  possible  use  of  the  70 
channels  available  on  tJHF. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  more  limited  our 
system  Is,  the  more  limited  our  choices  will 
be — and  the  narrc'wer  the  choices  the  less 
creative  elbow  room  the  system  provides.  It 
is  unthinkable  thtit  we  should  rest  content 
with  the  narrow  range  of  television  choices 
we  now  have.  The  next  decade  should  see 
at  least  a  doubling  of  our  present  543  sta- 
tions, and  with  this  growth  a  much  wider 
range  of  choice  for  all  kinds  of  programs. 
More  stations  mef.n  more  competition  and 
more  diversity.  In  this  Nation,  growing  at 
the  rate  of  3  million  people  a  year,  we  will 
inevitably  have  el:her  more  competition  or 
more  regulation.  Some  broadcasters  want 
neither.  My  own  vote  is  for  more  competi- 
tion, and  In  television  this  would  be  the  most 
exciting  kind  of  competition — the  competi- 
tion of  Ideas,  of  experlmentaton,  of  new 
forms  of  entertainment  and  drama,  of  new 
kinds  of  community  service. 

This  Is  why  Congress  this  week  took 
a  most  Important  action  to  help  realize 
the  potential  of  the  70  UHF  channels.  Legis- 
lation requiring  that  all  television  sets 
manufactured  be  equipped  with  a  tuner  to 
receive  seven-sevenths  of  the  public's  tele- 
vision domain,  and  not  Just  one-seventh, 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  2 — and  the  Senate  will  act  on  this 
soon. 

This  will  lead  to  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  stations  through  the  con- 
quest of  UHF.  But  that  Is  not  all  there  Is 
to  television  In  the  sixties,  for  in  this  d'^cade 
we  also  must  achieve  a  nationwide  educa- 
tional television  network. 

Because  of  the  past  pattern  of  channel  as- 
signments, the  future  of  educational  tele- 
vision lies  In  the  UHF  section  of  the  TV 
spectrum.  Without  UHF  there  will  be  little 
educational  TV. 

With  our  Increiislng  school  population 
and  the  accompanying  teacher  shortage,  I 
can  think  of  no  greater  mission  than  to 
harness  television  to  the  service  of  educa- 
tion— to  hitch  the  art  of  teaching  to  the 
art  and  techniques  of  television. 


We  are  determined  that  In  this  decade  we 
will  build  a  fotirth  network — one  dividing 
its  time  between  daytime  programing  for 
classrooms  and  nighttime  programing  for 
adults  seeking  the  kind  of  experimental 
television  which,  freed  from  commercial  Im- 
peratives, will  be  able  to  live  above,  beyond, 
and  even  outside  the  ratings. 

Need  I  add  that  between  the  dark  and 
the  daylight  we  will  expect  from  educa- 
tional and  commercial  television  some 
pioneering  ventures  during  the  children's 
hour. 

To  my  mind,  children's  television  remains 
the  gravest  unsolved  problem  the  industry 
faces. 

But  an  expansion  of  our  commercial  tele- 
vision system — with  its  widening  of  choices 
and  opportunities — and  the  full  blooming 
of  educational  television,  does  not  yet  ex- 
haust the  developments  we  can  expect  in 
the  sixties.  For  in  this  decade  we  will  move 
to  international  television  through  the  scien- 
tific marvel  of  communications  satellites  in 
space.  We  will  be  seeing  worldwide  tele- 
vision, and  we  in  this  country  will  achieve 
It  with  the  mixture  as  before — through  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  initiative  under  Govern- 
ment regulation. 

The  day  of  space  communication  is,  of 
course,  already  with  us.  When  the  Soviet 
astronaut,  MaJ.  Gherman  Tltov,  was  circling 
the  earth  In  space,  he  found  several  times 
that  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast  drifted 
into  his  receivers.  What  he  heard  was  a 
religious  broadcast  by  Archbishop  John,  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  prelate  of  San  Francisco. 
What  we  are  now  doing  Is  a  reversal  of  this 
arrangement — getting  the  transmitter  In  the 
air  and  the  audience  on  the  ground.  Add 
pictures  to  the  sound  and  we  will  have  inter- 
national television. 

We  live  In  an  explosion  of  scientific  tech- 
nology In  all  forms  of  communications,  not 
only  television.  With  new  means  of  com- 
municating, the  world  can  unfold  at  the 
push  of  a  button,  for  all  of  us — parents, 
grandparents,  children — to  deepen  our  un- 
derstanding and  lengthen  our  vision.  This 
fantastic  multiplication  of  the  individual's 
power  to  see  and  hear  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  flourishing  of  freedom  depends  on  the 
world  having  access  to  the  truth. 

And  who  will  we  communicate  with? 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  speak 
to  delegates  from  some  50  countries  at  an 
international  conference  dealing  with  the 
development  of  space  communication  satel- 
lite systems.  Since  then,  I've  'jeen  unable 
to  put  the  meaning  of  this  miracle  out  of  my 
mind. 

John  Cunningham,  a  most  imaginative  ad- 
vertising man,  once  described  the  prosjjects 
this  way : 

"Now,  a  man  can  sit  by  his  own  hearth 
and  look  around  the  curve  of  the  earth.  He 
can  see  his  own  destiny  being  shap)ed.  At 
the  moment.  Live.  On  stage.  He  can  peer 
into  the  parliaments  of  men.  Sitting  in  his 
own  armchair,  he  can  view  the  eternal  con- 
flicts taking  place  that  will  mdld  his  future 
and  that  of  his  children.  All  the  stored-up 
knowledge  of  the  ages — science,  music,  art. 
culture — can  be  spilled  Into  his  living  room." 

This  Is  the  thrilling  prospect  of  the  fu- 
ture: We  will  have  in  our  hands  an  Instru- 
ment of  communication  that  can  open  the 
doors  of  the  world  to  us  In  a  way  never  be- 
fore possible.  And  a  chance  to  enrich  hu- 
man relations,  because  it  helps  create  an 
awareness  of,  and  an  Interest  in,  other  people, 
other  groups,  other  problems,  other  pre- 
occupations. 

All  this  has  a  definite,  and  direct,  bearing 
on  human  relations.  This  powerful  new 
Instrument  of  communication  can,  like 
Joshua's  trumjjet,  bring  tumbling  down  the 
walls  of  suspicion.  Ignorance,  misunderstand- 
ing and  fear  which  too  often  In  the  past — and 
still  In  the  present — have  made  relations  be- 
tween people  somewhat  less  than  human. 


But  before  we  cheer  too  enthusiastically, 
let  us  remember  some  words  Henry  David 
Thoreau  wrote  more  than  100  years  ago. 
Thoreau  said: 

"We  are  in  great  haste  to  construct  a 
magnetic  telegraph  from  Maine  to  Texas: 
but  Maine  and  Texas,  It  may  be,  have  noth- 
ing important  to  communicate.  Either  is  in 
such  a  predicament  as  the  man  who  was  ear- 
nest to  be  introduced  to  a  distinguished  deaf 
woman,  but  when  he  was  presented,  and  one 
end  of  her  ear  trumpet  was  put  into  his 
hand,  had  nothing  to  say.  As  if  the  main 
object  were  to  talk  fast  and  not  to  talk 
sensibly.  We  are  eager  to  tunnel  under  the 
Atlantic  and  bring  the  Old  World  some  weeks 
nearer  to  the  New;  but  perchance  the  first 
news  that  will  leak  through  Into  the  broad, 
flapping  American  ear  will  be  that  Prin- 
cess  Adelaide   has   the   whooping   cough."    " 

We  live  at  an  hour  of  testing  the  nerves 
of  man — and  of  his  awful  weapons. 

It  is  a  complex,  not  a  simple  time.  It  is 
a  time  of  trouble,  not  a  time  of  ease.  And 
yesterday's  slogans  and  answers  will  no 
longer  suffice.  Nineteenth  century  colonial- 
ism falls  like  cracked  plaster  in  an  aban- 
doned house.  The  dire  predictions  of  Karl 
Marx  are  crumbling  Just  as  fast.  From  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Congo,  from  the  Berlin 
wall  to  the  shining  capltol  of  new  Brazil, 
we  live,  all  of  us,  In  a  house  afire.  Over- 
night, we  find  our  destinies  linked  with  men 
whose  names  we  find  hard  to  pronounce 
conferring  in  countries  that  didn't  exist  the 
day  before  j-esterday.  And  overhead  and 
underground  the  bomb  ticks  away. 

What  can  save  us?  It  has  been  wisely 
observed  that  mankind's  saving  grace  may 
be  Just  this:  our  technical  capacity  for  mass 
communications  has  kept  pace  with  our 
mastery  of  the  means  of  mass  destruction. 

To  survive,  we  can,  we  must  open  doors 
all  over  the  world,  we  must  talk  to  each 
other.  And  when  we  talk.  It  must  be  of 
something  more  than  Princess  Adelaide's 
whooping  cough. 

The  power  of  television  to  shape  the  Amer- 
ican mind,  the  world's  mind,  is  something 
new  on  earth.  How  that  power  is  used  in  a 
free  society  depends  on  each  of  us. 

Thank  you 


FORMER  SEARS  EXECUTIVE  ED- 
WARD GUDEMAN  TESTIFIES  FOR 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Edward  Gudeman, 
appeared  before  the  Production  and 
Stabihzation  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  testify  in  favor  of  S.  1740,  the  truth 
in  lending  bill.  This  important  bill  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Douglas,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

The  truth  in  lending  bill  has  the  full 
support  of  the  administration.  It  was 
given  specific  endorsement  in  the  Presi- 
dent's epochal  consumer  message  of 
March  14,  a  message  which  may  well  go 
down  in  20th  century  American  history 
as  a  Magna  Carta  for  consumers. 
Each  of  the  major  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  which  is  concerned 
with  consumer  credit  or  related  matters, 
fis  well  as  several  key  agmcies,  has  also 
expressed  support  for  the  bill.  At  the 
hearings  this  week  and  next  week  this 
support  is  being  vigorously  expressed. 

A^  Mr.  Gudeman  said  in  his  statement, 
it  is  "especially  appropriate"  that  he 
should  appear  in  support  of  this  bill. 
He  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
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career  in  business.  His  iMtckfround  In 
reUlllnx,  as  a  merchandising  executive, 
officer,  and  director  of  Sears.  Roebuck  ft 
Co.  have  given  him  special  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  consumer 
credit  fleki  with  which  the  truth  in  lend- 
ing bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Oudeman's  appearance  on  behalf 
of  this  bill  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
business  statesmanship.  As  he  states 
in  his  opening  sentence : 

I  am  hera  to  apeak  tat  the  public  Intereat 
and  for  the  best  Intereeta  of  the  buaUieee 
community.  It  U  my  conviction  that  In  a 
free  society  these  two  Interests  are  in 
harmony. 

Soimd  evidence  of  that  harmony  can 
be  seen  in  Edward  Gudeman's  testimony 
on  behalf  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Oudeman's  prepared  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record. 

Statxmxmt    or    Unoks    SccarrAST    or    Cox- 
icKBCs  Edwaju>  Oitdkmam  BKroas  thk  Pao- 

DUCTIOK    Ain>    STABIUZATIOM    STTBCOMMrrrKZ 
or     TH8     SUfATZ     BAMKOia     AND     CuaSKMCT 

CoMMrrrxs  on  8.  1740 — Mat  8.  1903 

Chairman  Docolas.  gentlemen,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I 
am  here  to  speak  for  the  public  Interest  and 
fur  the  best  Interests  of  the  business  com- 
munity. It  is  my  conviction  that  In  a  free 
society  these  two  Interests  are  In  harmony 
1  wish  to  analyse  8.  1740.  the  truth  in 
lending  bill,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
It  Is  In  harmony  with  both  these  basic  in- 
terests. This  task  Is  an  appropriate  one  for 
the  Department  of  Coaunerce  and.  I  feel,  es- 
speclally  appropriate  for  me  t>ecause  of  my 
background  In  retailing  as  a  merchandising 
executive,  officer  and  director  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck St  Co. 

S.  1740  Is  directed  solely  toward  the  re- 
quirement of  full  disclosure  of  credit  charges 
In  lending  and  credit  merchandising,  closing 
gaps  where  full  disclosure  Is  not  already  re- 
quired by  State  laws  The  bill  imposes  no 
regulations  on  amounts  or  terms  of  credit 
It  is  concerned  primarily  with  consumer  and 
personal  credit,  as  Is  Indicated  by  its  pro- 
vision for  exclusion  of  credit  to  business; 
nrms  and  other  entitles  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  sufficient  credit  sophistication 
as  not  to  require  the  protections  afforded  by 
the  bill  "Credit"  and  "flnance  charge"  are 
defined  to  cover  mortgages,  personal  loans 
and  the  range  of  credit  charges  Incident  to 
retailing. 

Readily  apparent  prices  are  necessary  Tor 
the  proper  and  efficient  working  of  a  free 
economy.  Where  prices  are  ambiguous  or 
fuzzy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  buyer, 
however  evident  they  may  be  to  the  lender, 
sound  consumer  choices  are  made  more  dif- 
ficult. Moreover,  where  prices  are  fuzzy 
competition  is  less  effective  and  the  con- 
sumer may  be  overcharged  because  of  in- 
ability to  determine  price. 

Tlie  aim  of  the  proposed  legislation  U  to 
Insure  that  a  simple  arithmetic  price  tag  U 
placed  on  the  credit  differential,  one  com- 
parable to  the  cash  price  tag  on  the  mer- 
chandise Itself  so  that  there  Is  easy  and 
ready  determination  of  cash  and  credit  price 
and  differential.  The  propoeed  law  cannot, 
and  I  do  not  believe  is  Intended  to.  legislate 
wisdom  Into  the  buyer  c>r  borrower.  Rather. 
It  proposes  to  provide  a  common  denom- 
inator, a  common  number  which  will  mean 
the  same  thing  to  all  consumers,  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate (1)  a  meaningful  evaluation  of  the 
credit  charge  for  a  particular  transaction  by 
Itself  and  (2)  effective  comparison  of  com- 
peting credit  prices  offered  by  different  credit 
e.x  tenders. 


As  to  the  neeesatty  for  this  legislation  my 
own  experience  has  convlnceit  me  that  the 
present  system  can  be  operated  perversely. 
Por  a  seller  to  lump  his  credit  charges  to- 
gether, in  accordance  with  the  principles 
underlying  S.  1740.  while  his  comoetltora 
are  free  to  obscure  the  true  consum'tr  oasts 
under  a  battery  of  service  charges,  discounts, 
investigation  fees,  etc..  stated  In  monthly 
terms,  may  ^ve  the  low-priced  seller  the 
appearance  of    being   noncompetitive. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  believes 
that  the  pro|>osed  truth  In  lending  legis- 
lation. Intelligently  administered,  will  solve 
this  problem.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
putting  all  credit  extenders  on  the  same 
workable  standard  of  disclosure  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate Instant  and  easy  evaluation  and 
comparison  of  flnance  charges  by  all  borrow- 
ers and  buyers  on  credit 

A  major  benefit  of  this  bill  is  Its  significant 
contribution  to  overall  economic  stability 
This  point  was  made  so  well  by  Mr  James 
Tobln  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  In  his  testimony  on  truth  In  lend- 
ing last  year  that  I  am  quoting  from  his 
statement 

"Actually,  the  cost  nt  credit  is  a  n.itura! 
countercyclical  Influence  on  the  timing  of 
credit  purchases  and  repayments,  and  the 
purpose  of  tho  bill  is  to  Increase  the  efficacy 
of  this  mechanism.  The  cost  of  credit  nor- 
mally rises  In  periods  oX  boom  and  Inflation 
and  falls  in  periods  of  recession.  This  nat- 
ural cycle  In  credit  charges,  reinforced  by 
monetary  and  credit  policy,  is  a  stabilizing 
force  In  the  economy.  High  credit  costs  in 
boom  periods  restrain  credit  purchases.  low 
costs  In  peric>ds  of  slack  encourage  credit 
buying  Thene  variations  in  credit  cosi.t 
help  to  dainp«'n  the  bu.slness  cycle 

•  However,  Uie  stabilizing  effect  of  changes 
In  credit  costs  depends  on  awareness  by  con- 
sumers that  the  changes  ha\e  occurred  If 
buyers  are  Ignorant  of  the  true  costs  of 
credit,  they  a;e  less  subject  to  influence  by 
cost  changes  By  increasing  consumer 
awareness,  this  bill  will  help  to  make  the 
cyclical  fluctuatH>n  of  credit  costs  a  more 
stabilizing  Influence  on  the  economy  In 
times  of  boom,  rl.ses  In  flnance  charges  will 
he  more  evident  to  borrowers,  while  in  pe- 
riods of  relative  recession,  borrowers  will  be 
made  aware  oi  the  more  favtir.-ible  terms  on 
which  credit  Is  then  available  " 

The  bill  defines  the  cost  of  credit  .is  a 
single  overall  Ujtal  finance  charge  without  a 
breakdown.  I:  thus  eliminates  the  present 
requirement  ttiat  the  consumer  add  up  whui 
ran  be  a  confusing  array  of  charge.s  and 
translate  the  total  Into  an  annual  rate. 

The  bill  requires  a  statement  In  writing 
of  the  cash  price,  the  overall  finance  charge 
expressed  In  dollars  and  cents,  the  downpey- 
ment  and  the  amount  financed  This  re- 
quirement Is  no  burden  to  the  reputable 
merchant  as  h«  already  does  this,  and  we 
believe  that  those  lenders  and  merchan- 
disers who  are  not  following  Ulils  practice 
ought  to  be  reCjUlred  to  do  so 

L«t  us  now  consider  the  simple  annual 
percentage  raK-  The  flnance  charge  In  dol- 
lars IS  to  be  expressed  also  as  a  simple  an- 
nual rate.  In  writing  Thu  requirement  Is 
the  real  source  of  disagreement  among  lend- 
ers and  retailers. 

The  Intent  and  theory  of  the  annual  rate 
disclosure  requirement  Is  to  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  a  single  yardstick  of  finance 
charges  for  eat^h  alternative  credit  offer  so 
that  he  can  make  effective  credit  price  com- 
parisons. The  dollar  flnance  charge,  in  It- 
self, is  only  part  of  the  story.  It  must  als<i 
be  related  to  the  time  period  of  credit,  which 
Is  a  variable.  Given  differences  of  dolLar 
amount  of  the  flnance  charge  and  time 
period,  it  becomes  a  complex  and  perhaps 
Impossible  mathematical  proposition  for  the 
customer  to  evitluate  or  compare  alternative 
credit    offers.     The    only    practical    way    to 


o%-ercome  this  problem  is  by  the  aloaple  an- 
nual rate  requirement 

By  stating  this  percentage  rate,  both  buy- 
ers and  competitive  sellers  will  be  oooapletely 
Informed.  To  say  that  a  high  charge  orecUt 
lender  can  evade  the  objective  of  tke  bill  by 
raiaing  his  cash  price,  even  to  the  point  of 
completely  concealing  the  entire  credit 
charge  in  the  cash  price,  is  to  overlook  the 
fundan^ental  fact  that  his  new  cash  price 
would  become  noncompetitive. 

In  practice,  however,  annualizatlon  has 
concerned  merchants  because  of  the  me- 
chanics. 

There  U  the  practical  problem  for  the 
retailer  or  lender  of  how  to  determine  the 
simple  annual  rate  and  whetlMr  he  can  do 
so  easily.  I  am  sure  that  this  particular 
problem  can  be  resolved  practlcaUy  by  the 
administering    agency 

Businessmen,  however,  have  said  that  they 
are  unsure  of  this,  and  I  would  urge  this 
committee.  In  Its  report,  to  explain  to  and 
assure  businessmen  how  business  can  be 
conducted  under  S.  1740  without  pi»^tr»g  uji- 
due  administrative  burdens  upon  the  every- 
day operations  of   lenders  and  n^rchanta. 

In  considering  these  questions  we  must 
realize  that  consumer  credit  extenders  be- 
gin by  setting  all  their  chargee  iiMUvldually 
and  in  total  on  an  annual  rate  basis. 

This  means  that  the  businessman  Ln  aet- 
tlng  his  charges  works  backward  from  an 
annual  rate  determined  in  light  of  his 
o«n  financing  costs  and  the  behavior  of  hla 
competitors  This  being  so  it  Is  dUDcult  to 
understand  why  the  average  hualneeaman 
cannot  easily  stale  the  annual  rate  Unpllclt 
in  his  total  rate  charges. 

There  Is  one  case  which  might  seem  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  argument  that  credit 
lenders  know  and  control  their  annual  rates 
of  i-haTKe  This  case  arises  when  borrowers 
make  prepayments.  If  a  customer  nuikee 
his  monUily  payment  of  %20  early — say  on 
the  IHth  of  the  m'jnth  when  It  was  not  due 
tUl  the  3l8t  his  rate  rises  above  the  ticketed 
rate.  If  the  merchant  or  lender  is  now  re- 
quired to  restate  the  finance  charge  to  take 
account  of  this  prepayment.  It  becomes  Im- 
practical If  he  does  not  do  so.  it  might 
appear  that  he  lt>  technically  In  violation  of 
8  1740.  I  am  sure  that  no  such  treatment 
Is  contemplated.  Where  early  payment  Is 
unsolicited  there  should  be  no  legal  effect  on 
the  merchant,  and  I  am  sure  the  regulations 
of  the  administering  agency  wlU  cover  this 
possibility  However,  this  may  not  be  clear 
to  the  merchant  when  he  reads  the  bllL  I 
therefore  raise  the  question  whether  clarUl- 
c.^tion  of  this  Issue  In  the  legislative  reeord 
or  In  the  hill  itself  may  not  t>e  dcelrabJe. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  appliee  to 
borrowlnK  and  Installment  buying.  Includ- 
ing add-on  accounts.  The  so-called  revolv- 
ing credit  plan  Is  treated  separately.  Last 
year,  the  Department  of  Commerce  ques- 
tioned the  feasibility  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  earlier  bill  to  revolving  credit. 
We  are  glad  that  the  new  committee  print  of 
.s  1740  establishes  a  disclosure  technique 
which  we  feel  Is  workable  and  which  wc  can 
now    endorse    without    reservation. 

The  mechanics  of  annualizatlon  are  aome- 
what  simpler  In  the  revolving  credit  account. 
since  the  credit  is  usually  expressed  as.  say. 
1  ■]  percent  a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month— whatever 
the  rate,  It  Is  usually  a  constant.  Under  an- 
nualizatlon. this  Would  tiecome  a  nksxlmum 
of  18  percent. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  problems 
the  businessman  foreeees  in  regard  to  his 
relationship  with  his  ciutomers.  The  lender 
or  merchant  who  discloses  a  rate  of  1^4  per- 
cent per  month  is  obviously  not  going  to  be 
happy  about  also  identifying  these  charges 
as  18  percent  per  year.  His  basic  concern  Is 
that  customers  will  regard  this  annual  rate 
as  imduly  high,  and  second,  that  the  annual 
rate  disclosure  might  lead  to  some  contrac- 
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tlon  In  his  loans  or  credit  outstanding.  The 
businessman  undersCaadB  quite  clearly  that 
such  annual  rates  of  charge  as  18  percent  In- 
clude not  only  a  pure  interest  return  but  also 
the  risks  of  nonpayntent  and  the  substantial 
clerical  costs  of  handling  amall  monthly  or 
periodic  repayments. 

Medieval  church  doctrine  suggested  that 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  that  ought  to  be 
charged  for  loana  to  consumers  was  8  per- 
cent. Such  borrowers  normally  needed 
credit  only  because  of  some  natural  catas- 
trophe or  similar  occurrence  which  threat- 
ened them  with  starvation  or  other  auch  ad- 
versities. Thus,  charging  a  rate  of  Interact 
to  constmiers  In  excess  of  8  percent  was  re- 
garded as  unfair  profiteering  at  the  expense 
of  the  needy,  the  desperate,  or  the  un- 
fortunate. 

With  the  development  of  nK>rtgage  credit 
In  the  early  part  of  the  30th  century,  re- 
payable in  Installments,  this  simple  his- 
torical interest  rate  of  6  percent  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  a  msxlmum  charge  for  ethical 
mortgage  lenders. 

When  oonunerclsl  banks  first  entered  the 
constimer  credit  field  by  extending  single 
payment  loana,  merely  as  a  convenience  to 
preferred  or  well-to-<do  customers,  again  8 
percent  was  regarded  as  a  reaaonable  or  fair 
interest  rate.  But  tt  should  be  obvloua  that, 
given  modem  Installment  credit  techniques 
atul  serricee.  only  a  part  of  the  total  flnance 
charge  Involved  In  Installment  and  revolving 
credit  la  Interest  in  Its  hlatorleal  sense  and 
that  a  major  part  of  the  finance  charge  must 
cover  a  broad  array  of  risks  and  services  to 
the  consumer. 

Lenders  and  merchants  sre  opposed  to  the 
simple  annual  rate  disclosure  requirement  of 
S  1740  because  they  fear  the  reaction  of 
their  customers  who  would  now  be  fully 
aware  that  the  annual  rate  on  any  type 
of  nonmcrtgage  credit  will  usually  be  In 
excess  of  8  percent — the  mythological  fair 
credit  price.  Obviously,  the  Idea  of  a  8- 
percent  credit  charge  Is  a  myth  under 
the  conditions  applying  to  a  modem  Install- 
ment credit  ayatem  and  thia  requires  ex- 
planation to  the  public.  Consumers  should 
know  the  true  eost  of  credit.  I  ari  con- 
fident that  bualneesmen  can  explain  to  the 
pubUc  what  la  really  Involved  In  fair  and 
competitive  ratee  for  oonsumer  eredlt. 

In  addition,  the  business  community 
should  ask  some  at  the  State  leglslattves 
to  reassess  their  otUtn  absxutUy  low  usury 
limits  or  other  ceilings  on  credit  changes.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  existence  of  unrealistic 
Stste  lews  concerning  eredlt  charges  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  present 
practices  at  understating  the  true  cost  of 
consumer  credit. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  no  net  loaeea 
In  sales  volume  will  attend  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Direct  benefits  may  be  expected, 
such  as  (1)  some  purchases  for  cash  rather 
than  credit;  (9)  the  diversion  of  business 
from  credit  extenders  with  high  finance 
charges  to  those  with  lower  charges;  (S) 
the  corresponding  greater  availability  of  pur- 
chaaing  power;  and  (4)  greater  tise  of  credit 
by  consumers  who  have  been  fearful  of  using 
much  credit  because  of  its  mysteries. 

I  have  mentioned  some  problems  for 
business  in  the  mechanics  of  complying 
with  8.  1740.  It  Is  Important  that  these  be 
dispelled,  perferably  In  advance  of  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation,  certainly  before  Its  ef- 
fective date.  8.  1740  as  now  written  would 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1983.  This 
allows  the  administering  agency  adequate 
time  to  work  out  Its  regulstlons. 

May  I  suggest  for  consideration  of  the 
conrunlttee  the  poesiblllty  of  adding  to  8. 
1740  a  provision  establishing  an  advisory 
group  to  the  administering  agency  while  it 
IS  developing  the  detailed  teohnlcal  rules 
and  procedures  required  for  implementation 
of  ttie  bill.  It  might  well  Include  repre- 
sentation from  consumer  and  other  relevant 


Interests  along  with  lenders  and  merchants. 
It  wtruld  adrlae  the  agency  on  the  practi- 
cability of  the  rules,  regulations  and 
mechanics  to  be  adopted.  It  would  provide 
the  administering  tigency  direct  contact 
with  the  businessmen  who  must  adjust 
their  own  prooed\n«(  to  these  provisions.  It 
would  give  a  meastire  of  assurance  to  the 
business  world  that  its  problems  and  vleirs 
are  receiving  adequate  consideration  from 
the  administering  agency.  The  organiza- 
tional details  of  auch  an  advisory  group, 
Its  membership  and  representation,  are 
queationa  on  which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce wotild  be  happy  to  advise. 

The  Department  of  Conunerce  urges  enact- 
ment of  8.  1740  for  the  following  reasons: 
(1)  It  will  arm  consimiers  with  the  basic 
price  Information  necessary  for  rational 
decialona  among  alternatives;  (2)  It  will 
invigorate  competition  in  the  consumer 
credit  market  and  reward  the  more  efflclent 
credit  supplier;  (3)  by  rendering  consumer 
credit  chargea  more  cyclically  sensitive  it 
will  contribute  to  the  overall  stability  of 
our  economy;  and  (4)  lastly.  It  will,  like 
the  Sectu-ities  and  Exchange  Act,  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  deception  and  near  fraud 
from  a  major  sector  of  the  economy. 

Thank  you. 


CITIZENS   CREATE  SCHOLARSHIP 
FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
Massachusetts  has  always  been  Justly 
proud  of  its  role  in  developing  so  much 
of  the  educational  system  which  prevails 
in  this  coimtry.  Our  State  is  proud,  too, 
of  the  outstanding  excellence  of  its  col- 
leges and  universities,  famous  the  world 
over,  and  of  our  fine  public  school  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  the  citizens  of  the  Bay 
State  have  always  placed  Important  em- 
phasis on  educational  attainment.  They 
realiae  that  failure  to  encourage  a  per- 
son to  develop  his  full  potential  not  only 
is  unfair  to  the  individual  but  may  also 
deprive  society  of  the  full  measure  of  his 
contribution. 

Today  education  is  more  important 
than  ever  in  our  national  life.  If  we  aire 
to  maintain  our  position  of  strength  and 
leadership  in  the  world,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  progress  as  a  nation  and  to 
achieve  important  new  breakthroughs  in 
science,  medicine,  and  technology,  we 
must  encourage  our  citizens  to  study  so 
that  they  may  better  contribute  to  our 
advance. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  need  for  professional  and  technical 
training  has  been  accelerated,  the  costs 
of  obtaining  an  education  have  risen 
sharply.  The  result  is  that  inadequate 
financial  resources  deprive  some  deserv- 
ing and  talented  young  people  of  the 
opportunity  to  develop  fully  their  in- 
herent skills. 

It  Is  particularly  gratifying,  therefore, 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
once  again  the  development  and  success 
of  the  Citizens'  Scholarship  Foundation 
deigned  to  create  wider  educational  op- 
portunities for  deserving  young  i>eople 
through  local  action  without  resorting  to 
any  form  of  Government  aid.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  scholarship  programs 
created  by  the  Government,  the  founda- 
tions, industry,  and  the  colleges  them- 
selves. The  Citizens'  Scholarship  Foim- 
dation  is  noteworthy,  however,  in  that  it 
is  based  in  the  local  community  and  en- 


tirely supported  from  funds  raised  from 
private  sources  there. 

First  developed  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
under  the  Impetus  of  Dr.  Irving  Fradkin, 
the  foundation  tias  experienced  remark- 
able success  since  its  fmnation  in  1958. 
In  that  year  the  city  of  Fall  River  raised 
$4,500  to  provide  24  scholarships  for  de- 
serving high  school  graduates.  Today 
the  idea  has  ^read  so  rapidly  that  more 
than  50  communities  in  11  States  have 
established  chapters  and  many  others 
are  making  plans  to  do  so.  Last  year 
existing  chapters  collected  more  than 
$100,000  and  awarded  400  scholarships. 
This  year  Dr.  Fradkin  predicts  that  more 
than  1.500  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
and  $500,000  raised. 

In  communities  estaMishlng  chapters, 
individuals  are  invited  to  contribute  $1 
yearly  for  membership.  Fraternal,  busi- 
ness, civic,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions are  invited  to  take  $100  member- 
ships. Awards  are  made  by  a  panel  of 
local  citizens  who  select  students  on  the 
basis  of  need,  scholastic  achievonent, 
imusual  family  circumstances,  leader- 
ship potential,  and  initiative. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  a  tribute  to  the  generosity  of 
Americans  in  helping  worthy  but  needy 
individuals  develop  their  potential.  It 
shows  what  can  be  done  wh^i  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  rally  community  spirit 
in  worthwhile  undertakings.  We  in 
Massachusetts  are  proud  ttiat  the  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  former  President 
Elsenhower  and  many  other  distin- 
guished Americans,  was  first  developed 
in  our  State.  We  are  much  pleased  by 
its  rapid  growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consoit  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  about 
the  Citizens'  Scholarship  Foundation 
which  recently  appeared  in  a  national 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLXKCK    rOR  EVKXT   DBSKXVIMG   YOTTNCSm    AT 

A  DoiXAs  A  Tear 

Any  boy  or  girl  in  the  United  States  who 
deeerves  to  go  to  college  will  have  the  chance, 
If  a  Massachusetts  optometrist's  dream  comes 
true. 

His  renuirkably  simple  idea  already  has 
been  adopted  by  some  50  conununitles  in 
more  than  a  doaen  States.  These  cities  and 
towns  report  Its  effectlvenees  not  only  In  dol- 
lars raised,  but  In  renewed  faith  In  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  the  educational  system 
that  helps  make  it  possible. 

"The  wonder  of  it  all  Is  that  this  scholar- 
ship plan  asks  each  of  us  to  contribute 
.Just  $1  a  year,"  says  the  orlglnatGr  of  the 
Idea,  Dr.  Irving  A.  FTadkln,  of  Fall  River. 
His  project,  known  as  the  Cltlaens  Scholar- 
ship Foundation,  is  designed  to  create  wider 
educational  opportunities  in  the  United 
States  through  local  action — without  resort- 
ing to  any  form  of  Oovemment  aid. 

The  first  conununlty  to  adopt  the  plan  was 
Dr.  Fradkln's  own  Fall  River — a  Massachu- 
setts city  of  just  under  100.000  people,  famed 
In  former  days  for  the  Old  Fall  River  Line, 
Lizzie  Borden,  and  for  Its  room  than  100 
textUe  mills. 

Although  the  people  of  Fall  River  come 
from  diverse  racial,  rellgloas,  and  economic 
backgrounds,  they  immecUaftely  grasped  the 
simplicity  and  workability  of  the  new 
scholarship  idea.  The  fund-raising  drive 
was  a  smashing  success.     In  its  initial  year. 
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1906.  tb«  Cltiacna  Scbolanliip  roundatlon  of 
Greater  Pall  River  rmlsed  $4,500  to  provide 
34  Kliolarshipfl  for  youngsters  with  such 
varied  names  as  Avramides.  Clpolllnl,  Wads- 
worth.  Santos.  OTIeil,  and  Cwlkllk. 

Today,  the  scholarship  foundation  Idea 
has  spread  far  beyond  Pall  River.  Other 
communities  have  talcen  up  the  program  In 
BCassachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Jersey,  Kansas.  Michigan,  Louisi- 
ana, Virginia.  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  and 
Minnesota.  Plans  are  underway  to  establish 
new  chapters  In  Iowa,  Ohio,  California, 
Florida.  Georgia,  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
Connecticut.  In  many  cases,  local  civic  or- 
ganisations are  taking  advantage  of  this 
golden  opportunity  to  sponsor  a  cause  that 
is  both  worthy  and  highly  successful. 

Last  spring,  existing  chapters  awarded  400 
scholarship*  from  a  total  collection  of  be- 
tween •  100.000  and  9135,000.  (The  scholar- 
ships ranged  In  size  from  9250  to  $1,300  ) 
Dr.  Pradkln  believes  that  10«a  will  see  well 
over  1.500  scholarships  awarded  from  about 
$500,000:  he  predicts  that  within  10  years 
the  funds  available  across  the  Nation  will 
total  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Briefly,  here's  how  the  local  foundations 
work. 

They  must  be  nonsalarled,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, led  by  responsible  citizens  who 
have  an  abiding  Interest  in  the  future  of 
their  eonununlty  and  Nation.  These  men 
and  women  begin  at  the  local  level  by  meet- 
ing with  their  friends  and  neighbors,  ex- 
plaining the  foundation's  goals. 

Once  the  campaign  is  launched,  each  per- 
son In  the  community  is  asked  to  contribute 
a  $1  membership  for  that  year.  Pratemal, 
business,  civic,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions are  urged  to  take  $100  annual  member- 
ships; scholarships  are  then  awarded  In  each 
group's  name. 

Unlike  many  other  fund-raising  programs, 
the  Citizens  Scholarship  Foundation  has  no 
high  promotion  costs  to  divert  dollars  from 
the  main  purpose — scholarships.  The  only 
money  that  leaves  the  eonununlty  Is  a  $50 
annual  foundation  dues  to  help  defray  na- 
tional publicity  and  mailing  costs. 

Scholarship  awards  are  made  by  a  panel 
of  outstanding  local  citizens,  who  select 
students  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholastic 
achievement,  unvsual  family  circumstances, 
leadership  potential,  and  initiative.  Appli- 
cations are  coded  to  eliminate  any  poesiblUty 
of  favoritism. 

Youngsters  who  receive  the  scholarships 
arc  asked  to  repay  them  wholly  or  partly,  if 
they  can  do  so.  in  later  years.  While  there 
Is  no  legal  obligation  to  repay,  the  scholar- 
ship fund  In  a  cjmmunlty  can  grow  most 
vigorously  if  much  of  the  money  Is  returned 
and  used  for  still  more  scholarships  for 
other  students.  (No  Interest  Is  asked  how- 
ever I 

The  dream  of  the  Citizens  Scholarship 
Foundation  Is  to  create  a  vast  revolving  fund, 
supporting  s  growing  number  of  scholarships 
of  increasing  size.  Judging  by  the  experi- 
ence of  newly  formed  chapters,  once  a  com- 
munity accepts  the  idea,  it  never  slows  down 

And  acceptance  Is  coming  fast 

In  January  1961,  the  National  Citizens 
Scholarship  Foundation  of  America  was 
launched.  At  that  time,  humorist  and 
former  teacher  Sam  Levenson  became  hon- 
orary president:  Doctor  Fradkln  is  the  work- 
ing president.  Neither  man  receives  any 
compensation  from  the  foundation. 

Knthxislastic  approval  of  the  foundation's 
alms  quickly  came  from  President  Kennedy, 
former  President  Elsenhower,  and  from  many 
naUonal  educational  leaders.  High  school 
teachers  also  praised  the  Idea  when  It  was 
Introduced  In  their  communities:  the  far- 
reaching  scholarship  plan  has  helped  renew 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  students  toward  ob- 
taining a  higher  education. 

What  experience  have  other  American 
communities  had  with  Citizens  Scholarship 
Foundations? 


Well,  In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
Warren,  lliiss .  foundation  hoped  to  get 
$500  in  contributions.  Instead,  the  popula- 
tion of  3,500  responded  with  $2,500.  About 
100  miles  away,  another  Warren  (Rhode 
Island)  held  a  benefit  concert — its  first  ever — 
and  collected  $4,600.  In  Claremont.  N  H.. 
the  Citizen.)  Scholarship  Foundation  raised 
almost  $6.0CO  in  its  first  month  of  operation 

The  young  people  themselves  have  re- 
sponded eagerly,  too  A  Fall  River  "youth 
brtuich  "  of  the  foundation  held  dances  and 
cake  sales,  and  set  up  voluntary  "toll  booths  ' 
on  the  city  8  malr  highways.  Westerly.  R.I  . 
teenagers  rin  a  bridge  party  fur  adults  and 
(for  half  tne  gross  sales)  operated  a  dress 
shop  for  a  day.  In  Barrlngton.  R I  ,  250 
youngsters  rang  more  than  \.Q00  doorbells  to 
collect  thousands  of  dollars 

Citizens  Scholarship  Foundations  never  are 
formed  to  compete  with  existing  scholarship 
programs:  they  supplement  the  excellent 
work  already  being  done  by  other  groups  In 
several  cases,  the  foundation  has  actually 
become  a  I'onununity's  scholarship  coordi- 
nating center — eliminating  any  chance  of 
overlapping  among  the  various  awards 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President, 
as  a  longtime  friend  of  the  State  of 
Israel  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  this  young  energetic  nation, 
and  to  people  of  Jewish  extraction  here 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  on  the  occasion  of  the  14th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Israel  as  a  free.  Independent,  and 
democratic  nation. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  Americans, 
and  as  freedom-loving  people,  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  people  whose  devotion  to 
those  basic  principles  which  are  at  the 
foundation  of  our  own  democracy,  has 
remained  undaunted  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued challenges.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  is  a  history  of  constant 
conflict  and  struggle  against  the  forces 
of  tyranny.  For  more  than  2.000  years 
the  Jewish  people  wandered,  continually 
fleeing  persecution  of  every  sort.  In  our 
own  generation  we  witnessed  the  Inhu- 
man atrocities  practiced  against  this 
stalwart  people  by  the  leaders  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

But  in  1948  we  were  privileged  to  wit- 
ness the  fulfillment  of  the  Biblical  prom- 
ise made  to  Moses,  the  establishment  of 
a  homeland  where  Jews  from  all  over 
the  world  might  find  refuge  from  the 
constant  pressures  of  persecution.  We 
Americans  have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  Government  to  grant  official 
recognition  to  this  infant  state 

Since  the  date  of  independence,  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Israel 
have  been  beset  with  many  serious,  often 
seemingly  insurmountable  problems. 
Yet,  without  hesitation  Israel  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  opening  its  doors 
to  all  those  who  wished  to  come  in.  there- 
by extending  the  promise  of  a  homeland 
to  those  Jews  still  living  with  the  threat 
of  persecution.  The  resulting  increases 
in  its  population  have  constituted  a 
continuing  challenge  to  the  economic 
and  political  stability  of  the  country. 
But  the  creativity  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Israeli  leaders  have  been  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  meet  and  solve  most  of  these 
pressing  problems.  The  country  has 
made  significant  economic,  political,  and 


cultural  advancementfl  In  the  past  14 
years.  In  my  visit  to  Isrmel  several 
years  ago  I  was  impressed  with  the  en- 
ergy, vitality,  and  dynamism  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  small  nation. 

We  Americans  can  take  pride  In  the 
many  accomplishments  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  in  the  bonds  of  friendship 
which  exist  between  our  two  nations. 
The  dedication  of  the  Israeli  leaders  and 
F>eople  is  to  the  principles  of  democracy, 
and  their  determination  is  to  preserve 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  individual. 
The  State  of  Israel  stands  as  a  strong 
force  for  peace  in  the  unsettled,  turbu- 
lent Middle  East.  She  has  steadfastly 
resisted  the  repeated  attempts  of  the 
Communists  to  gain  a  foothold  In  the 
vitally  important  Middle  Eastern  area. 
Over  the  past  14  years  Israel  has  become 
a  valuable  link  in  the  world's  community 
of  free  nations. 

The  very  existence  and  continued 
strengthening  of  the  State  of  Israel  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  it,  and  is  a  source  of  hope  to 
many  peoples  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  my  hope  that  Israel,  motivated  by  the 
love  of  freedom,  will  be  able  to  strength- 
en continually  its  democratic  founda- 
tions and  thus  help  to  attain  a  world  of 
peace,  which  we  all  so  much  pray  will 
come 


COAL   FUTURE  BRIGHT 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  May  7.  1962,  the  Honorable 
Gordon  Aliott.  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado,  spoke  before  the  National  Coal 
Convention  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  his  address.  Senator  Allott  com- 
plimented the  coal  industry  on  the  prog- 
ress made  in  outlining  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  future,  but  also  re- 
minded that  same  industry  that  some 
misconceptions  had  resulted  from  state- 
ments made  comparing  the  presently  ex- 
isting conditions  of  the  coal  and  petro- 
leum industries. 

In  his  address.  Senator  Allott  called 
attention  specifically  to  an  energy  study 
now  in  progress  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  of  which  he  Is  a  member. 
That  study,  as  outlined  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  indicates  that 
the  future  of  the  coal  industry  is  ex- 
ceedingly bright. 

This,  however,  accoiding  to  Senator 
Allott,  does  nothing  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  the  present.  As  a  result, 
he  makes  some  very  pertinent  sugges- 
tions about  the  problems  that  exist  now, 
and  how  a  possible  solution  to  those 
problems  might  be  speeded  up. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  his  re- 
marks on  this  very  real  and  current  is- 
sue, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Allott  s  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

8pek(  H  ST  SxNATos  Gordon  AixotT,  op 
Colorado  at  the  1963  Coal  Comvkntion, 
Mat  7,  1962 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  be  ap- 
pearing before  your  convention  today  in  this 
city  which  hits  long  been  known  as  the  steei 
capital   of    the   wurld       While   I   have  always 
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regarded  myself  as  a  WMtemer,  I  have  today 
experienced  a  feeling  very  much  Ilka  that 
which  a  person  has  upon  his  return  bama 
after  a  long  absence.  After  serving  several 
years  as  a  meml>er  of  the  minority  party  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  It  gives  me  a  feeling  of 
comfort  to  be  seated  on  this  platform  with 
representatives  of  other  well  known  under- 
dogs such  as  the  American  mining  industry 
and  even  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

To  one  from  Colorado,  the  problems  of 
both  the  steel  Indxistry  and  the  coal  indus- 
try are  not  new.  I  became  acquainted  with 
B«^me  of  their  problems  firsthand  at  an  early 
stage  In  my  life.  When  I  was  much  younger, 
I  worked  several  summers  for  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  In  Pueblo.  Cole.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  one  point  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  coal  washery  of  the  C.F.  *  I.  plant 
in  Pueblo  and  still  take  what  I  hope  Is  par- 
donable pride  In  setting  a  record  In  that 
department  In  percentage  separation  that  I 
understand  has  not  been  exceeded  as  of  this 
time. 

I  have  another  vital  Interest  in  your 
problems. 

In  my  own  great  State  of  Colorado,  pos- 
sessed of  28  billion  tons  of  subbltuminous 
and  335  billion  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
the  critical,  depressed  areas  are  those  arising 
In  mining  areas.  The  development  of  coal 
markets,  coal  use,  ooal  and  energy  trans- 
portation are  therefore  of  vital  concern  to 
my  people  and  to  the  future  welfare  of  our 
State. 

However,  since  these  early  days  when  I 
might  hsve  been  considered  a  small  but 
dedicated  part  of  the  coal  Industry,  many 
rhanges  have  taken  place  within  that  Indus- 
try. Productive  capacity  per  man-day  has 
more  than  doubled.  Production  has  been 
mechanized.  Industry  profits  have  been 
poured  Into  reaearch.  liAaJor  changes  have 
developed  in  the  markets  for  coal.  Only 
the  price  of  coal  has  remained  substantially 
the  same. 

With  this  has  come  new  terms  and  new 
concepts  In  the  thinking  of  coal  people  of 
today — such  temu  and  concepts  as  the 
integral  train,  the  coal  pipeline,  producer 
gus,  electric  space  hearing,  and  ooal-by-wlre. 
bome  of  these  new  concepts  will  unques- 
tionably work  great  new  changes  in  the  uses 
and  marketing  practices  of  coal  In  the  fu- 
ture T^e  full  economic  potential  and 
feasibility  of  others  Btlll  need  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Bills  are  presently  pending  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Hoiise  which  would  give  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  to  builders  of  pipe- 
lines to  carry  coal.  Some  people  have  be- 
come so  fascinated  by  the  new  method  of 
coal  transportation  that  they  see  the  con- 
cept as  the  salvation  of  the  coal  Industry  In 
the  years  ahead.  Tliere  Is  no  doubt  that 
such  an  approach  cfkrrles  considerable  ap- 
peal, and  under  proper  conditions  It  may 
serve  to  make  coal  more  competitive  with 
other  fuels  In  selected  regions. 

However,  aside  from  the  opposition  from 
the  railroads  and  other  affected  Industries 
which  has  developed,  not  altogether  unex- 
pectedly, to  these  proiKXals  to  grant  the  pow- 
er of  eminent  domain.  It  should  be  acknowl- 
«'dged  that  there  are  other  basic  economic 
factors  that  will  limit  the  usefulness  of  this 
method  of  coal  transports  tion. 

In  most  mining  activities,  the  economics 
iif  transportation  dictate  that  useless  mate- 
rials be  separated  from  the  ore  near  the  site 
or  the  mine.  Not  only  la  that  location  usual- 
ly more  inexpensive  a  repository  for  the  ref- 
use, but  the  thin  mtirgln  of  profit  in  min- 
ing operations  often  will  not  support  the 
added  cost  of  transportation  to  other  loca- 
tions. Under  present  techniques,  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  material  carried 
through  a  coal  pipeline  Is  water,  not  to  men- 
tion the  residual  ash.  While  water  thus  acts 
as  a  carrying  agent,  it  must  be  added  after 
the  coal  la  removed  from  the  mine,  and  It 


serves  no  tiseful  ptirpose  at  the  point  of 
delivery.  The  water  thus  transported  adds 
to  the  per  unit  ooet  of  transporting  the  coal. 
Additional  costs  must  be  Incurred  by  the  con- 
stuner  either  in  extracting  the  water  or  In 
new  equipment  that  can  adapt  to  It. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  new  discoveries  through  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  may  develop  practical  meth- 
ods by  which  coal  could  be  tran8p)orted  "in 
Its  own  Juice,"  i.e..  in  a  slurry  of  liquids 
extracted  from  the  coal  Itself.  Incidentally, 
the  House  appropriations  bill  doubles  the 
amount  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  for 
19<J3.  Through  this  technique,  there  would 
be  no  transportation  cost  for  a  water  com- 
ponent of  the  slurry,  and  the  cost  per  Brit- 
ish thermal  unit  would  be  reduced  consid- 
erably. 

In  my  opinion,  transportation  of  coal  by 
pipeline  will  face  a  handicap  which  closely 
parallels  the  problem  of  shale  oil  develop- 
ment. The  problem  is  one  of  enormous  out- 
lays of  Initial  capital  required  to  put  it  In  a 
position  to  be  competitive.  While  costs  of 
pipeline  construction  will  obviously  have  a 
wide  range,  depending  upon  many  factors, 
a  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  av- 
erage cost  at  around  $120,000  per  mile.  This 
would  mean  an  Initial  Investment  of  approxi- 
mately $50  million  to  construct  a  pipeline 
from  the  mines  in  West  Virginia  to  Indtie- 
trlal  centers  on  the  east  coast.  Additional 
Investment  would  be  necessary,  almost  dou- 
bling this,  for  equipment  to  handle  the  prod- 
uct at  the  point  of  delivery  and  consumption. 
An  investment  of  this  proportion  may  not 
be  made  In  the  absence  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, or  without  firm  contracts  of  20  years 
or  more  duration. 

In  my  opinion,  the  slurry  pipeline  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  total  solution  to  Industry 
problems.  If  the  ICC  would  bestir  itself 
from  the  Neanderthal  age,  new  rail  methods 
and  competitive  rates  might  well  provide  a 
competitive  situation.  In  addition,  there  Is 
one  other  general  proepect  with  great  hope. 

Turning  to  this  proepect,  which  I  feel  has 
considerable  hope  for  future  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, I  want  to  congratulate  your  industry 
on  the  emphasis  It  is  placing  on  Its  slogan 
"coal  by  wire."  The  consensus  of  expert 
Qplnlon  is  that  the  amount  of  electrical 
energy  consumed  within  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1980  will  be  about  three  times 
the  amount  consumed  in  1960.  Coal  will 
unquestionably  command  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  this  electric  power  genera- 
tion market.  In  the  total  picture,  cheap 
hydroelectric  power  development  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  voltages  currently  in  gen- 
eral use,  economic  transportation  of  elec- 
trical energy  in  the  United  States  tisually 
does  not  now  exceed  the  range  of  about  100 
or  300  mUes.  However,  experience  in  Euro- 
pean countries  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
economic  feaalbUity  of  transmitting  electri- 
cal energy  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
generating  plant  through  use  of  their  higher 
voltage  transmission  lines.  A  report  pre- 
pared 2  years  ago  for  a  Senate  committee 
Indicated  that  400-kllovolt  lines  then  in 
operation  in  Russia  tranamltted  electricity 
560  miles.  Work  was  underway  to  convert 
those  lines  so  as  to  operate  at  600  kllovolts. 
Consideration  was  being  given  to  developing 
even  higher  voltages  for  both  direct  and 
alternating  current  transmission. 

The  same  circumstances  which  make  such 
higher  voltage  transmission  desirable  in 
Russia  are  not  necessarily  present  in  this 
country.  Nevertheless,  experimentation  on 
higher  voltage  transmission  lines  is  well 
underway  in  this  country,  and  higher  volt- 
age lines  will  be  constructed,  making  possible 
the  transportation  of  "coal  by  wire"  much 
greater  distances  than  at  the  present. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  already  in 
operation  right  here  in  Pennsylvania  a  460- 
kllovolt     transmission     line.     In     addition. 


there  Is  tmder  contract  a  SOO-kllovolt  line  of 
several  hundred  miles  to  be  constructed  In 
Virginia.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that 
Westlnghouse  and  General  Electric  are  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  experimentation  with 
equipment  and  methods  designed  to  make 
lines  with  a  capacity  of  600  kllovolts  and  700 
kllovolts  practical. 

With  the  Installation  of  higher  voltage 
transmission  lines,  there  should  be  a  marked 
increase  In  the  development  of  mine-mouth 
generating  plants  at  locations  of  rich  coal 
deposits  In  many  places  throughout  the 
country.  Such  generating  plants  will  im- 
doubtedly  continue  to  attract  other  Indtis- 
trles  which  are  dependent  on  electrical 
power;  however,  high  voltage  transmission 
and  Increased  transmission  inter-ties  will 
most  certainly  cause  coal -generated  energy 
to  be  consumed  over  wider  areas  and  farther 
and  farther  from  the  coal  mines  than  at 
present. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  new  areas  in 
which  potential  demands  for  electrical 
energy  are  enormous.  I  am  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  efforts  which  the  coal  Industry 
Is  making  in  cooperation  with  major  elec- 
trical utilities  in  the  promotion  of  electric 
heating  for  homes.  Any  major  success  in 
this  effort  would  clearly  reopen  a  vast  new 
market  for  coal  In  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. Many  people  have  hopes  that  the 
coal  Industry  may  be  able  to  recapture  a 
large  part  of  the  market  which  was  lost  to 
the  oil  Industry  with  the  advent  of  the  diesel 
locomotive.  This  may  be  a  possibility 
through  electrification  of  the  majc»-  main 
line  railroads  within  the  next  36  years. 

Research  work  which  Is  now  in  progress 
may  soon  result  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercially successful  methods  for  converting 
coal  to  both  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  It  was  annoxinced  that  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  had  negotiated  a 
$750,000  contract  vrtth  General  Electric  Co. 
for  studies  centering  on  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tracting gas  and  chemicals  from  coal  through 
the  use  of  electrical  corona  created  by  excep- 
tionally high  voltages  and  frequencies.  If 
such  research  proves  successful,  it  could  re- 
stUt  in  ultimate  commercial  plants  with  in- 
tegrated chemical  and  energy  Installations 
which  would  use  only  coal,  water  and  air  as 
raw  materials.  That  residue  of  coal  which 
would  not  be  converted  Into  marketable 
gases  and  chemicals  would  be  used  to  gen- 
erate electrical  energy  used  In  the  process. 

Improvements  in  the  processes  f<H-  pro- 
ducing liquid  fuels  from  ooal  are  already  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  competitive  range 
with  domestic  petroleum. 

Research  contracts  through  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  as  well  as  research  by  the  coal 
industry  itself  and  by  others  will  unques- 
tionably result  in  other  new  uses  for  coal 
and  in  expanding  present  coal  uses.  Impor- 
tant opportunities  for  increased  coal  con- 
sumption also  lie  in  Improved  coal-fired  boil- 
ers and  coal  blast  furnace  injection  systems. 

These  and  other  important  possible  de- 
velopments within  the  next  10  to  20  years 
all  tend  to  point  to  the  concltision  that  the 
coal  industry  will  have  a  bright  futtu-e.  It 
Is  exi>ected  that  while  the  total  energy  con- 
simiptlon  In  this  coimtry  will  almost  double 
within  the  next  20  years,  the  consumption 
of  coal  will  during  that  period  Increase  faster 
than  that  of  any  other  energy  source.  An- 
nual coal  constmiptlon  by  1980  should  be 
around  800  million  tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
your  Industry  is  not  in  a  position  to  cash 
In  today  on  your  bright  future  of  tomorrow. 
Today's  coal  industry  is  operating  at  a  pro- 
duction level  of  15  years  ago.  Despite  the 
tremendous  advances  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  production  methods  and  labor 
relations,  the  coal  industry  does  have  Its 
problems  in  1962,  but  few  of  these  problems 
would  appear  insurmountable  if  consump- 
tion of  600  million  tons  of  coal  were  asstired 
during  this  year. 
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I  would  like  to  oommant  brleny.  however, 
upon  aome  of  tb«  nmaona  urged  by  spokes- 
men for  your  Industry  last  year,  tn  support 
of  Senate  Resolution  106  which  the  National 
Fuels  and  Knergy  Study  authorized  to  be 
made.  Among  the  reasons  most  frequently 
given  for  the  need  of  such  a  study  were 
these: 

To  determine  whether  there  will  be  ample 
supplies  of  energy  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency; 

To  determine  whether  our  sources  of 
energy  are  being  used  wisely; 

To  determine  whether  we  are  giving  proper 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  future  genera- 
tions; 

To  consider  the  promulgation  of  a  na- 
tional fuels  policy. 

That  study  wUl  cover  several  phases,  as 
follows . 

1.  The  first  phase  covers  the  process  of 
gathering  and  analyzing  existing  factual  data 
relating  to  the  present  and  potential  supply 
and  demand  of  the  various  energy  sources 
In  the  national  economy.  This  particular 
work  Is  by  its  very  nature  largely  technical 
and  has  already  been  largely  completed  by 
a  staff  study  group  which  included  Dr  Potter 
and  Mr.  Qulnn  of  the  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  as  representatives  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. Two  committee  prints,  representing 
skeleton  reports,  of  the  work  of  that  study 
group,  have  been  completed  and  a  third  will 
be  circulated  so  that  Industry  people  can 
review  the  work  thus  far.  This  print  should 
be  completed  within  the  month 

a.  The  second  phase  of  the  study  will  begin 
with  a  review  of  the  existing  policies  of  both 
the  Pederal  and  State  Oovernments  which 
have  any  substantial  effect  upon  the  produc- 
tion, transportation  and  utilization,  within 
this  country  of  energy  from  the  various 
energy  sources.  Finally,  this  second  phase 
of  the  study  Is  planned  to  contain  an  analy- 
sis of  these  divergent  points  of  view,  a  listing 
of  the  Issues  raised  thereby,  and  a  discussion 
of  various  alternative  approaches  that  might 
be  considered  by  way  of  facing  these  issues 
or  reconciling  the  varioxis  points  of  view  It 
Is  expected  that  this  second  phase  of  the 
work  will  be  completed  near  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress,  and  a  final  printing  of 
the  entire  study  should  be  available  to  all 
interested  persons. 

3.  The  third  and  final  phase  of  activity  re- 
sulting from  the  study  will  necessarily  be  the 
consideration  of  new  legislation  or  adminis- 
trative action,  on  either  the  national  or 
State  levels,  to  affirm,  alter  or  abandon  exist- 
ing policies,  or  to  establish  new  fuel  and 
energy  policies.  Consideration  of  any  such 
legislation  on  a  national  level  will  of  neces- 
sity have  to  await  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  progress 
of  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, it  should  be  apparent  that  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  at  this  time  to  predict 
what  the  ultimate  outcome  may  be  It  is 
too  early  to  tell  what  new  legislation,  if 
any,  may  be  proposed  as  a  direct  re.sult  of 
the  study 

I  am  afraid  that  no  matter  how  legitimate 
the  concern  of  your  industry  may  be  In  these 
matters,  they  have  been  construed  In  many 
quarters  as  expressions  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  your  industry  to  create  unjustified 
apprehension  over  impending  exhaustion  of 
our  Nation's  oil  and  gas  resources,  this  as  a 
prelude  to  legislation  which  would  place 
serious  limitations  on  the  production,  sale 
or  utilization  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
products 

The  data  which  has  already  been  collected 
by  the  study  group  discloses  that  appre- 
hension jver  exhaustion  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  resources  Is  not  warranted.  When  lari?e 
scale  commercial  development  of  oil  shale 
comes,  as  I  believe  it  inevitably  will  come  in 
the  near  future,  even  without  greatly  in- 
creased   reliance    upon    foreign   oil    imiKirts. 


the  abundance  of  domestic  energy  resources 
and  the  vitality  of  our  technology  will  con- 
tinue to  make  desirable  a  great  flexibility  In 
choosing  from  among  competing  energy 
policies. 

Another  reason  urged  for  unc'ertaklng  the 
Fuels  and  Energy  Study  wais  to  establish 
guidelines  for  the  development  and  conser- 
vation of  energy  resources  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fair  com{>etltlon.  This  clearly  appeals  to 
me  as  a  sound  Justification  for  the  study.  If 
any  existing  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  if  the  absence  of  any  particular 
policies,  tends  to  discriminate  unduly  against 
a  particular  fuels  industry  In  favor  of  an- 
other fuels  Industry.  I  think  the  facts  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  iind 
the  situation  corrected  Some  areas  of  pos- 
sible unfair  governmental  treatment  of  the 
coal  Industry  have  already  been  suggested  f" 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  If  any  of 
you  are  aware  of  any  existing  governmenfal 
agencies  which  place  y(jur  industry  at  an 
unfair  advantage,  I  urge  you  to  male  them 
known  to  me  or  other  members  uf  the 
a^mmlttee 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
coal  Industry.  While  It  may  have  been  slow 
In  the  past  to  face  up  to  the  factors  which 
caused  It  to  lose  the  space  heating  and  rail- 
road markets,  the  revolutionary  develop- 
ments within  the  Industry  during  the  past 
10  years,  the  new  face  of  progress  which  the 
Industry  Is  wearing  today,  and  its  concrete 
efforts  to  assure  lis  future,  leave  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  coal  will  be  more  than  able 
to  hold  Its  own  in  the  energy  market  in  any 
atmosphere  of   reasonably   fair  competition 

This  is  predicated,  of  course,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Industry  will  be  permitted  t) 
retain  the  right  to  make  Its  own  decisions 
and  exercise  its  own  Judgment  In  an  econ- 
omy governed  by  individual  Initiative  ami 
free  enterprise  There  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  one  person,  or  small  group 
of  people,  are  endowed  by  a  benevolent  cre- 
ator to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  you,  as  free  men.  In  a  free  capiullstic 
society,  may  compete 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  benevolent 
despotism  What  we  want  is  an  economy 
free  of  price,  wage,  and  cost  controls  to  be 
arrived  at  by  honest  bargaining 

Let  us  assume  that  you  will  have  .such  nn 
atmo8phere  in  which  to  conduct  your  nfT.urs 
so  that  you  may  plan  accordingly 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEAN 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  on 
Sunday.  April  29.  one  of  the  Nations 
great  newsf>apers.  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean.  celebrated  Its  150th  birthday 
by   publishing  a  394-paKe  edition. 

ThLs  special  edition  al.so  marked  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  ownership  of 
the  Tennessean  by  the  fanilly  of  the 
late  Sllliman  Evans,  Sr.  The  principles 
of  journalistic  excellence  and  responsi- 
bility which  he  laid  down  are  still  being 
carried  forward. 

Few  newspapers  have  had  .so  whole- 
some an  influence  on  the  life  of  their 
regions,  or  indeed  of  the  Nation,  as  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  and  it  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  fine  record  of 
service. 

Among  the  many  wonderful  articles 
contained  in  the  mammoth  anniversary 
edition  is  one  recounting'  the  inspiring 
story  of  the  Tennessean  itself.  It  Is 
written  by  one  of  the  newspaper's  top 
reporters,  Charles  L   Fontenay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FaoNTini  TO  FRONTin:    That's   Temnxssex's 
Stoet 

(By  Charles  L  Fontenay) 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  this  month,  a 
dynamic  Texan  strode  into  an  antiquated 
building  on  Fourth  Avenue.  North,  and  be- 
gan ta  realize  a  lifelong  dream. 

SlUlman  Evans,  that  Texan,  was  48  then 
and  his  dream  since  boyhood  had  been  to 
own  his  own  newspaper  and  forge  tt  Into  a 
powerful  Instrument  for  progress  and  better- 
ment in  Its  community. 

The  newspaper  Evans  took  Aver  April  17, 
1937,  had  a  proud  and  colorful  history.  In 
the  30  years  it  had  borne  the  name  "The 
Nashville  Tennessean.'  it  had  participated 
vigorously  in  the  political  and  civic  life  of 
Nashville  and  Tennessee. 

But  like  many  other  American  institutions 
during  the  depression  years.  It  had  fallen  on 
hard  times  and  had  been  in  a  receivership 
for  4  years 

Evans  was  a  veteran  newspaperman  who 
had  built  a  national  reputation  as  an  astute 
j)olitlcal  reporter,  but  he  had  left  newspaper 
work  to  help  found  an  airline,  to  assist  in 
putting  a  big  Insurance  company  back  on  Its 
feet  and  to  serve  as  an  assistant  VS.  Post- 
master General 

But  his  first  love  remained  the  newspaper 
profession  and  so  great  was  his  energy  and 
interest  that  he  helped  Marshall  Field  esUb- 
llsh  the  Chicago  Sun  at  the  same  time  he 
was  building  up  the  Tennessean. 

GIANT    SIZE    CHAIXKNGK 

Tlie  challenge  he  took  up  in  1OT7  with  the 
acqul.sltlon  of  the  Tennessean  was  giant  size 
Not  only  was  there  an  ailing  newspaper  to  be 
restored  to  its  former  glory,  and  beyond,  but 
the  whole  Tennessee  region  was  still  wallow- 
ing m  a  depression  slough  as  bad  as  in  any 
arfa  of  the  Nation 

It  was  a  situation  which  called  for  aggres- 
sive support  of  new  and  vigorous  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  measures — measures 
like  the  expansion  of  the  new  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  removal  of  the  out-moded 
shackles  of  the  poll  tax  to  bring  a  healthy 
20th  century  democracy  to  Tennessee,  active 
efforts  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  Indus- 
trial base  of  the  region's  economy 

The  new  publisher  met  the  challenge  and 
Botin  the  Tennessean  became  a  major  weapon 
In    the    fight    for    Tennessee's    betterment 

Evans  poured  the  remaining  18  years  of 
his  life  Into  the  newspaper  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1955  he  had  built  It  Into 
an  Institution  of  national  reputation  and 
wide  Infiuence. 

VOICE   or  A  EEGION 

The  history  of  the  newspaper  which  Sllli- 
man Evans  molded  into  the  strong  free 
voice  of  an  entire  region  stretches  back  over 
the  long  years  like  a  road  winding  Into  the 
distance  over  the  middle  Tennessee  bills.  It 
stretches  back  to  a  tiny  frontier  town 
perched  on  Cumberland  River  bluffs,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago 

The  Nashville  Whig,  establlahed  at  that 
time,  existed  continuously  through  a  long 
series  of  mergers  In  a  straight  line  to  the 
American  early  in  this  century.  It  was  with 
the  American  that  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
merged  in  1910. 

Much  of  the  Tennessee  countryside  was 
wilderness  In  that  day  when  two  brothers. 
Journeymen  printers,  started  a  4-page 
weekly  newspaper  and  gave  the  community 
Its  first  public  voice. 

The  Indians  who  roamed  the  forest  were 
dangerous.  Men  sloshed  along  Nashville's 
muddy  streets,  wearing  coonskln  caps  and 
carrying  long  rlfies  under  their  arms — fight- 
ing to  open  up  a  frontier. 

Today.  Nashville  sprawls  over  it*  hills,  a 
great  city  of  brick  and  stone,  concrete  and 
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steel,  but  with  the  Cumberland  River  itlll 
winding  through  its  heart. 

A  frontier  still  is  here — now  a  frontier  for 
the  entire  world  The  men  who  walk  the 
concrete  sidewalks  in  gray  suits  and  white 
shirts,  with  briefcases  under  their  arms,  are 
still  pioneers. 

For  many  of  the  stories  In  the  Tennes- 
sean's  news  columns  are  stories  of  the  great 
plunge  into  outer  space,  as  exciting  and  as 
challenging  as  uiy  bucksklnned  traveler's 
tale  of  escape  from  ambushing  savages,  and 
the  industries  of  this  region  are  helping  to 
produce  the  vehicles  our  frontiersmen  are 
riding  Into  space. 

Nashville  was  a  town  of  1,200  clustered 
around  the  public  square — smaller  than 
Ashland  City  Is  today — when  Moses  and 
Joseph  Norvell  decided  that  they  could 
profitably  add  a  newspaper  to  the  handbills 
and  other  jobwork  turned  out  by  their  little 
printing  shop.  They  founded  Nashville's 
first  newspaper,  the  Nashville  Whig.  Septem- 
ber 1,  1812. 

The  War  of  1812  was  less  than  3  months 
old  E>etrolt  has  just  been  captured  by  the 
British — a  defeat  countered  at  sea  3  days 
later  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  s  historic 
destruction  of  the  British  warship,  Guer- 
Ttere. 

The  legislature  had  met  here  five  years 
earlier,  but  was  t<)  meet,  in  Kingston.  Knox- 
vllle.  and  Murfreesboro  before  Nashville's 
selection  as  the  State's  capital  In  1843. 

The  Nashville  Whig  was  published  every 
Tuesday  and  sold  for  92  a  year,  with  an  ad- 
vertising rate  of  75  cents  for  10  lines.  In 
1819.  Nashville  acquired  a  second  newspaper, 
George  Wilson's  Republican  Nashville  Ga- 
zette, and  in  1824  Abram  P.  Maury  and  Carey 
A.  Harris  began  publication  of  a  third,  the 
Nashville  Republican. 

The  first  of  14  consolidations  occurred  In 
1825,  when  the  Nashville  Republican  ac- 
quired the  Nashville  Gazette,  and  became 
the  Nashville  Republican  and  State  Gazette. 
A  year  later,  the  Whig  consolidated  with  a 
fourth  newspaper  which  had  appeared  in  the 
meantime,  the  Banner,  to  become  the  Na- 
tional Banner  and  the  Nashville  Whig. 

These  two  comi>eting  newspapers  remained 
on  the  scene  until  1837.  In  1831,  the  Banner 
and  the  Whig  experimented  with  publication 
of  a  dally  newspaper  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Banner  and  Nashville  Advertiser, 
but  this  was  dropped  after  3  years. 

In  1835,  Andrew  Jackson  was  serving  his 
second  term  as  President,  and  was  fighting 
a  bitter  political  battle  to  keep  his  new  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  power  against  the  Whigs. 
The  Nashville  Union,  promoted  by  Medicus 
A.  Long,  was  organised  March  30  to  serve  as 
the  home  organ  of  Jackson  and  his  move- 
ment. 

The  formation  of  the  Nashville  Union  had 
Its  effect  on  the  two  existing  and  competing 
newspapers.  In  1837,  they  were  consolidated, 
to  become  the  Republican  Banner,  the  first 
permanent  daily  neW8pep>er  in  Nashville  and 
the  first  newspaper  in  Tennessee  to  run  its 
presses  by  steam. 

SUNDAY    ZDrriON   OBGANIZKD 

In  1848,  Joseph  H.  Thompson,  Jr.  organized 
the  first  Nashville  paper  to  issue  a  Sunday 
edition,  the  Centre  State  American.  Five 
years  later.  It  was  consolidated  with  the 
Nashville  Union,  wlilch  had  turned  against 
Jackson  only  a  year  after  its  establishment, 
when  he  succeeded  In  naming  Martin  Van 
Buren  as  his  successor  In  the  White  House. 
The  new  paper  was  called  the  Union  and 
American.  . 

Both  Nashville  newspapers  suspended  pub- 
lication during  the  Civil  War.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  Republican  Banner  resumed 
publication  September  27,  1865,  and  the 
Union  and  American  December  5,  1866. 

Col.  Henry  Watterson  bought  an  Interest 
In  the  Republican  Banner  that  year,  but 
left  a  year  later  to  take  charge  of  the  Louis- 


ville Journal,  which  later  became  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

In  1878,  the  telegraph  came  to  Nashville, 
and  the  Republican  Banner  got  out  a  special 
edition  on  the  occasion.  A  few  months 
later,  the  city's  40-year  newspaper  competi- 
tion ended  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
Republican  Banner  then  valued  at  approxi- 
mately 960,000,  with  the  Union  and  Amer- 
ican. 

The  result  of  this  consolidation  was  the 
American,  which  lasted  until  1910,  and  had 
the  Nashville  newspaper  field  to  Itself  for 
16  years.  Its  competition  was  keen,  though, 
after  1890,  when  MaJ.  E.  B.  Stahlman  re- 
established the  Nashville  Banner. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  was  launched  by 
Col.  Luke  Lea,  then  a  28-year-old  attorney 
who  had  broken  Into  politics  spectacularly 
the  previous  year  and  was  credited  with 
having  engineered  the  nomination  of  Gov. 
Malcolm  (Ham)  Patterson  of  Memphis.  The 
fl.rst  issue  was  published  Sunday,  May  12, 
1907. 

The  newspaper's  main  feature  was  the 
Hearst  News  Service.  Its  sports  editor  was 
Orantland  Rice,  and  in  a  box  on  the  first 
front  page  appeared  his  poem  to  Tennessee, 
"God's  Country." 

Herman  M.  Suter  was  publisher,  and 
Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  who  later  was 
to  become  famous  as  foreign  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press,  was  managing  editor. 
Charles  Wlllett,  of  Springfield,  was  the  first 
telegraph  editor,  and  later  succeeded  Smith 
as  managing  editor.  Jordan  Puryear  was 
business  manager. 

The  new^Mper  began  Its  operations  in  a 
building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth 
Avenue,  North,  and  Church  Street,  where 
the  Nashville  Parkrite,  Inc.,  perking  garage 
now  stands. 

Lea  split  with  Patterson  over  the  issue 
of  prohibition.  Patterson  supported  the 
"wets,"  while  Lea  championed  the  cause  of 
prohibition.  The  division  in  the  D«nocratic 
party  resulted  in  the  election  of  Ben  W. 
Hooper,  a  Republican,  as  Governor  in  1910. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tennessean  purchased  the 
controlling  stock  of  the  American,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1910,  and  the  American  continued 
publication  In  connection  with  the  Ten- 
nessean as  a  morning  paper,  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  American. 

AMXaiCAN    set   tip 

The  Tennessean  moved  its  operations  Into 
the  American  building  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
North,  Just  south  of  the  Third  National 
Bank  building. 

The  following  spring,  another  newspaper, 
the  Nashville  Democrat,  was  organized, 
staffed  largely  by  some  of  the  former  em- 
ployees of  the  American.  It  lasted  until 
1913.  when  it  also  was  Ixiught  by  the 
Tennessean. 

In  1917,  the  American  was  set  up  as  an 
afternoon  paper,  which  became  the  Evening 
Tennessean,  July  1,  1918. 

Meanwhile,  In  1916,  Lea  w£ts  pitted  against 
his  former  ally,  Patterson,  in  the  State's 
first  U.S.  Senate  race  to  be  decided  by  pop- 
ular vote.  The  Lea-Patterson  debates  were 
vigorous  and  attracted  wide  attention,  but 
a  third  candidate,  Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  won 
the  nomination  and  began  his  36-year  ten- 
ure of  office. 

After  World  War  I,  during  which  Lea  or- 
ganized a  volunteer  regiment  and  after 
which  he  made  his  historic  attempt  to  kid- 
nap Kaiser  Wllhelm,  the  Tennessean  plunged 
Into  the  political  arena  again  in  support  of 
Austin  Peay,  of  ClarlLsville  against  Repub- 
lican Gov.  Alfred  A.  Taylor,  who  had  swept 
into  office  on  the  1920  Harding  landslide. 

Peay  was  elected  and  twice  reelected,  be- 
coming one  of  the  State's  most  popular  and 
successful  governors.  Throughout  his  ad- 
ministrations, he  kept  the  support  of  the 
Tennessean  against  the  increasing  attacks 
of  E.  H.  Crump,  of  Memphis,  who  had  be- 


gtm  his  struggle  to  gain  statewide  poUtical 
power. 

The  Tennessean  backed  Peay  strongly  on 
the  issue  of  the  tobacco  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  public  education  when  Hill  McAllster  op- 
posed him  on  that  issue  in  the  1936  primary. 

The  Tennessean  continued  its  support  for 
Henry  Horton,  Peay's  successor  when  Peay 
died  in  office,  and  defended  him  editorially 
against  the  unsuccessful  effort  to  Impeach 
him. 

But  the  newspaper  was  one  of  many  Insti- 
tutions hit  hard  by  the  nationwide  financial 
crash  of  192!) . 

The  Temiessean  was  published  In  both 
morning  and  afternoon  editions  until  March 
3,  1933.  when  the  depreeslon  multiplied  Lea's 
financial  difficulties  to  the  pc^nt  that  the 
newspaper  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Federal  receiver.  Lit  J.  Pardue,  of  Ashland 
City,  Tenn.,  an  able  lawyer  with  newspaper 
experience. 

cnctriMTioN  nrcRKASES 

Under  Pardue's  direction,  the  circulation 
of  the  Tennessean  papers  grew  swiftly.  At 
the  time  of  the  receivership,  the  circulation 
of  the  Morning  Tennessean  was  60,062.  At 
the  close  of  the  receivership  four  years  later, 
the  morning  paper's  circtxlation  was  76,276. 
The  newspaper  was  still  losing  money,  how- 
ever. 

In  1937  Evans  appeared  on  the  Nashville 
scene. 

He  had  built  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  aggressive  young  newspaper- 
men over  a  period  of  16  years. 

Then  Sllliman  Evans  had  left  newspaper- 
ing  to  become  an  airline  executive,  fourth 
assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  president  of  the  Maryland  Cas- 
ualty Co.,  but  he  had  always  wanted  to  re- 
turn to  the  newspaper  business  and  particu- 
larly to  own  his  own  newspaper. 

Paul  M.  Davis,  president  of  the  First 
American  National  Bank,  had  bought  a  third 
of  the  Tennessean's  outstanding  bonds — 
$250,000  worth — from  the  Reconstruction 
nnance  Corporation,  and  the  bank  already 
owned  another  $210,000  wcwth. 

Acting  for  Evans,  Davis  bought  up  the 
other  outstanding  bonds,  and  later  Davis 
bought  the  newspaper  at  a  public  auction 
for  Evans  for  $860,000  January  7,  1937. 

Evans  took  over  as  publisher  April  17,  1937, 
and  within  45  days  had  the  newspaper  oper- 
ating in  the  black  again. 

Within  a  year  after  he  took  over  the  news- 
paper, Evans  had  persuaded  H.  Q.  Hill  to 
build  and  lc;ase  a  new  c^ce  and  publishing 
building  at  1100  Broadway,  a  site  Evans  had 
chosen  during  his  strolls  around  town  before 
buying  the  paper. 

Meanwhile,  he  and  James  O.  Stahlman. 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  had 
worked  out  an  arrangement  to  form  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Cofcp.,  to  act  as  busi- 
ness agent  for  both  newspapers.  Afternoon 
editions  of  the  Tennessean  were  dropped, 
and  the  Banner  suspended  Its  Sunday  edi- 
tions. 

Plans  for  the  new  building  were  expanded, 
and  the  two  newspap«s  published  under  a 
cooperative  arrangement,  meanwhile,  in  an 
old  warehouse.  The  Tennessean  and  the 
Banner  occupied  the  new  building  in  July 
1938,  and  have  remained  In  it  since  then, 
subsequently  adding  a  large  building  for  the 
mechanical  department  and  presses  behind 
it. 

It  was  one  of  the  pioneer  ventures  of  Its 
kind  In  the  American  newspaper  industry, 
and  became  the  model  for  similar  arrange- 
ments in  a  number  of  other  cities,  where 
rising  production  costs  threatened  the  qual- 
ity, or  existence,  of  separate  newspapers. 

Each  paper,  however,  retained  its  indi- 
vidual ownership  and  editorial  integrity,  and 
these  functions  have  remained  separated  to 
the  present  time. 

After  the  Tennessean  dropped  its  after- 
noon editions,  its  circulation  leveled  off  at 
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About  64JKM>  dally  and  100,000  Sunday.     At 

the  time  of  Cvans'  death  In  1955.  the  dal'y 
dreulatkm  had  cUmhert  to  114.000  and  the 
Sunday  drculaUon  had  paaaed  tha  aOO,000 
marlL 

Krana  told  hU  ataff  that  he  wanted  the 
newspaper '■  readers  to  wake  up  each  day 
wondering.  'What's  In  the  Tenneaaean  this 
mornlne?  " 

Ha 


To  accomplish  thla  sort  of  vigorous  news- 
papering,  he  spent  money  liberally  and 
helped  lead  the  Industry  to  advanced  tech- 
niques In  both  editorial  and  mechanical 
fields. 

But  Evans'  concept  of  newspepertng  did 
not  stop  here.  On  taking  over  active  direc- 
tion of  the  Tennessean  In  1037,  he  had  said: 

-The  publication  of  a  newspaper  carries 
with  it  manifold  responsJbllltlea.  Theae  run 
not  only  to  the  readers,  but  to  the  general 
community.   •    •    • 

"It  furnlahea  the  moat  convenient  medium 
for  the  expreeslon  of  the  Ideals,  and  the 
moral,  economic,  social,  and  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  people." 

It  was  Ln  this  spirit  of  editorial  respon- 
sibility that  the  Tennessean.  resumed  the 
long  political  struggle  against  Crump,  then 
boaa  of  a  Shelby  County  political  machine 
entrenched  In  Its  control  of  the  State 
government. 

It  was  not  a  direct  flght  against  Crump 
at  first,  but  against  the  State's  outmoded 
poll  tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Tennes- 
sean and  Crump  were  on  the  same  side 
in  opposing  reelection  of  Gov.  Gordon 
Browning  In  1938.  as  a  result  of  Browning's 
sponsorship  of  the  unit  vote  bill  lor 
Tennessee. 

But  when  Crump  dictated  the  death  of  a 
poll  tax  repeal  bill  In  the  1941  legislature. 
Evans  told  the  Tennessee  Press  Association 
in  a  speech  at  Jackson  that  Crump  aloiie  was 
responsible  for  "a  situation  In  which  there 
Is  power  without  responsibility  to  all  of  the 
people  In  Tennaaaee." 

Crump  replied  to  this  declaration  of  war 
by  observing  that  36  previous  critics  of  his 
political  rule  had  failed   to  topple  him 

The  dogged  persistence  of  SlUiman  Evans, 
however,  was  a  new  political  phenomenon 
In  tha  State,  and  Crump  recognized  Its 
effectiveness  In  the  next  7  years  by  scores 
of  denunciatory  letters  to  Bvans  and  the 
expenditure  of  perhaps  §100.000  on  news- 
paper advertisements  attacking  him. 

Kvans  published  the  letters,  and  not  only 
accepted  the  ads  for  the  Tennessean.  but 
waived  libel  claims  so  other  newspapers 
could  accept  them. 

CHUMP     ATTACKS     KXPaC-TXD 

It  came  to  be  an  expected  event  that  at 
least  once  In  every  legislative  session  mem- 
bers of  the  Shelby  County  delegation  would 
take  the  floor  to  denounce  Evans  and  the 
Tennessean. 

Sometimes  these  denunciations,  one  leg- 
islator following  another  to  the  floor,  would 
occupy  an  entire  legislative  day  The  Ten- 
nessean reported  them,  as  It  did  other  legis- 
lative events,  as  news  stories. 

The  long  flght  against  the  Crump  organ- 
ization was  won  In  1948  Browning,  return- 
ing from  military  service  during  World  War 
n.  entered  the  race  against  Gov  Jim  Nance 
McCord,  who  was  seeking  a  third  term. 
McCord  again  had  Crump's  support,  and 
the  Tennessean  backed  Browning  vigorously 

A  young  east  Tennessee  Congressman. 
EsTES  KrTACvrat,  sought  the  support  of  the 
Tennessean  In  a  race  for  the  US  Senate 
Evans,  who  like  Ketauvwi's  progressive  rec- 
ord and  thoughtful  approach  to  govern- 
mental affairs,  promised  this  stipport  K 
KcFAUvxa  would  travel  across  the  State  mak- 
ing his  name  known  to  the  people  and  would 
attempt  to  shake  500  hands  a  day 

The  Senate  race  was  complicated  by 
Crump's  decision  not  to  support  the  Incum- 
bent.  Senator  Toni   Stewart,   for   reelection 


Crump  threw  his  weight  behind  Judge  John 
A.  Mitchell  of  CookevlUc.  but  Stewart  ran 
anyhow,  malting  It  a  three-way  contest. 

CaXTMP   (W  DKSTBOTXB 

In  both  races.  It  was  the  most  spectacular 
political  battle  since  the  struggle  betweei 
Browning  and  Prentice  Cooper  a  decade 
earlier  When  the  returns  were  in.  KarAUvn 
and  Browning  had  won.  and  the  Crump  or- 
ganization had  lost  Its  tight  grip  on  the  State 
government   permanently. 

In  the  next  legislature,  the  poll  tax  was 
killed  and  the  1953  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion removed  It  completely  from  Tennessee's 
constitution. 

The  Tennessean  continued  to  support 
KETAtrvKK  consistently,  backing  him  In  two 
successful  campaigns  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate  and  In  his  two  unsucoeEsfu.  attempts 
to   gain   the   Presidential   nomination. 

In  the  1956  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. Evans'  older  son,  SlUlman  Evans.  Jr  . 
worked  at  KKratrvEa's  side  durlnj  the  tense. 
close  flght  which  resulted  in  Ke»  auvxk  s  cap- 
ture of  the  vice  presidential  nomination. 

The  Crump  flght  and  differences  over  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  led  also  to  a 
struggle  between  the  Tennessean  and  veteran 
Soiuitor  Kenneth  D  McKellar.  which  waxed 
so  bitter  that  at  one  time  the  aged  McKellir 
sought  to  attack  Evans  physically  In  Wash- 
ington 

McKellar's  efforts  to  gain  political  control 
of  TVA  were  opposed  by  the  newspaper  unUl 
In  1952  AI3EKT  GoBx,  with  the  the  Tennes- 
seans  support,  ended  McKelhu-'s  long  tenure 
In    the   Senate 

Evans  was  one  of  the  Natlun's  niust  loy.il 
and  most  Influential  Democrats.  He  played 
a  key  role  in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  s  nunUiia- 
Uon  by  the  party  in  the  1932  convention. 

The  Tennessean  publL-her,  as  floor  man- 
ager for  his  fellow  Texan.  John  Nance  Garner, 
conferred  with  Roosevelt  s  manager.  Jim 
Farley,  and  worked  out  the  agreement  which 
broke  a  deadlock  in  builoting  and  tiirew 
G.irner  s  strength  behind  Roosevelt  for  the 
nomination  In  return  for  tiie  vice  presi- 
dential spot  for  Garner. 

SUPPORT  civrN   rauMAN 

The  Tennessean  remained  stanchly  Dem- 
ocratic, and  was  one  of  only  four  major 
newrpapers  in  the  Nation  to  support  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  Truman  In  1948.  when  he 
confounded  all  poUUcal  dopesters  and  won 
the  election. 

In  addition  to  championing  the  TVA  and 
the  full  development  of  the  Cumberland 
River's  resources,  the  Tennessean  under 
Evaiii'  guidance  worked  aggressively  for  the 
industrUl  development  of  Nashville  and  mid- 
dle Tennessee. 

He  was  convinced  that  this  area,  with  Its 
grrai  natural  restiurocs.  c«'Uld  become  "the 
Ruhr  Vvillcy  '  f  America  " 

CharacierL-jlic  of  his  perM.stence  wa.s  Ms 
effort  to  bring  to  N.LshvllIe  the  Stlnson  a;r- 
trift  factory,  now  the  Nashville  division  of 
Avco  Corp. 

When  he  first  broached  the  proposal  tn  his 
friend.  Victor  Emanuel,  chairman  of  the 
board  cf  the  Aviation  Corp  .  Emanuel  told 
him  the  chances  against  the  location  here 
were  100  to  1. 

But  after  Evans  and  other  Nashville  brK>6t- 
ers  h.id  Citmpalgned  with  fithcr  directors  all 
over  the  country.  Emanuel  siiid. 

"We  finally  gave  hlin  the  factory  In  self- 
defense   " 

After  the  late  Wade  Thompson  persuade<l 
Aladdin  Industries,  Inc  ,  to  come  to  Nash- 
ville. Evitns  led  the  movement  that  cleared 
away  obstacles  to  the  advent  (;f  the  modern 
plant  here. 

OBJXCnvxS  LI.STXD  DAILY 

On  regional.  State  and  local  matters. 
Ev  ins  proclaimed  of)Jerrlves  of  his  newspa- 
per tn  a  list  run  dally  on  the  editorial  page 

Over  the  years,  there  objectives  ranged 
fr  jm  full  development  of  the  Tennessee  and 


Cumberland  Rivers  to  better  streets  In  Nash- 
ville, and  included  such  things  as  clean  elec- 
tion laws,  coostltutional  revision,  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  more  tourist  bualness.  expansion 
of  the  city  limits,  new  Induatry.  and  better 
schools. 

Evans  believed  that  consistent  public  serv- 
ice was  the  best  form  of  newspaper  promo- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  the  summer  concerts  In  Cen- 
tennial Park  became  a  mkklle  Tennnssee 
Institution.  So  did  the  annual  banquet  for 
the  writers  of  prUe-wlnnlng  letters  to  the 
editors. 

Aiul  the  newspaper's  rpeclal  trains  to  foot- 
ball games  and  Presidential  Inaugurations 
and  Its  sponsored  travel  tours  dramatically 
earned  the  name  of  the  paper,  the  city,  and 
the  State  all  over  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

As  far  away  as  London.  oOclals  of  the 
Bowaters  Paper  Corp.  heard  much  from 
Evans  about  Tenner  see's  advantages,  and  at 
last  decided  Xa  build  a  newsprint  plant  In 
the  St.ite.  the  Bowiiters  Pajicr  Corp.  at  Cal- 
houn, Tenn. 

After  Evans'  death,  the  policies  he  estab- 
lished for  the  Tennessean  were  continued  by 
SiiUman  Evans.  Jr.,  iis  publisher.  The 
youngr  Evans  aUo  embarked  aggressively 
'■n  pr  Jects  al^ng  the  lines  of  his  own  thlnk- 
liiK 

Our  major  effort  Is  directed  at  Improv- 
ing our  community  and  region."  he  wrote 
m  this  newspapers  editorial  section  2  years 
u^o.  At  the  same  time,  he  emphasized  th? 
concern  of  the  Tennessean  with  such  na- 
tli>nal  Issues  as  defense,  cartel  control  of 
production,  and  labor  racketeering. 

INOUSTKT    NEXO   STRCSSXD 

He  was  partlcul.u'ly  interested  In  the  In- 
dustrial deveU>pment  of  the  entire  middle 
Te.mf.s.see  area,  which  he  considered  neces- 
a:u-y  to  meet  the  problems  posed  by  the 
continuing  shift  of  population  from  rural  to 
urban  patterns  of  living. 

An  ardent  aviator,  who  had  been  both 
military  and  airline  pilot.  Evans  many  times 
flew  his  own  plane  over  the  area,  studying 
Its  lerrain  and  potentialities. 

Soon  after  he  took  the  reins  as  publisher 
he  iissigned  one  reporter  exclusively  to  news 
and  promotion  of  mldstate  industrial  de- 
velopment 

In  pursuing  this  objective,  the  Tennessean 
conferred  and  cooperated  activity  with  State 
administrations  It  had  opposed  politically, 
those  of  Gov  Frank  G.  Clement  and  Gov. 
Buford  Ellington 

The  success  of  these  efforts  was  so  marked 
that  for  several  years  middle  Tennessee  has 
led  other  sections  of  the  State  In  acquisition 
of  new  industry.  Many  of  them,  such  as  the 
Murrty-Ohio  Co  plant  at  Lawrenceburg  and 
tlip  Tennessee  Rlvr  Pulp  &  Paper  Co  at 
Savaiinah.  have  come  to  the  area  largely 
as  a  result  of  this  compalgn. 

Evans  uiso  worked  hand-tn-hand  with  the 
Nashville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  a 
new  and  broader  approach  to  the  welfare  cf 
the  community. 

Th;.s  appn-ach  has  been  based  on  the  con- 
cept that  the  economic  progress  of  other 
rn.ddle  Tennessee  towns  Is  as  Important  to 
the  business  welfare  of  Nashville  as  the  In- 
dustrUl  growth  of  Nashville  Itaelf. 

Evans  continued  forcefully  his  father's  In- 
terest In  the  development  of  tha  great  river 
resources  of  the  area,  and  Initiated  a  drive 
for  the  utlllzaUon  of  the  potentlallUea  of 
tributaries  of  both  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland Rivers. 

He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  pro- 
posal U)  develnp  the  land  lying  betwaen  Ken- 
tucky L.ake  and  the  prospective  Barkley  Dam 
reservoir  In'o  a  national  recreation  area. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  younger  Bvans, 
the  Tennessean  took  an  active  Interest  In 
the  State's  progress  In  construction  of  the 
new  Interstate  superhighway  network,  which 
It  has  conceived  to  be  of  major  importance  In 
the  total  development  of  the  region. 
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Fallowing  activities  in  this  field  closely  in 
its  news  columns,  the  newspaper,  through 
its  criticism  of  Tennessee's  lag  behind  neigh- 
boring States  in  completion  of  the  super- 
highways, was  directly  responsible  for  Elling- 
ton's request  for  a  Federal  inspection  of  the 
State  highway  department. 

VNinXD  GOVEKNMENT 

This,  m  tiu-n.  led  to  a  reorganization  which 
the  Governor  said  should  Increase  efficiency 
of  highway  construction  considerably. 

While  the  younger  Evans  was  publisher, 
the  Tennessean  began  Its  series  of  investiga- 
tions In  labor  union  corruption,  t>rlnglng  dis- 
closures which  had  national  repercussions, 
threatening  the  entrenched  power  of  Team- 
sters Union  boss  James  Hoffa  and  probably 
Influencing  the  1960  presidential  election  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Tennessean 
strongly  supported  the  principle  of  a  unlfled 
government  for  Nashville  and  Davidson 
County,  and  has  continued  this  support  de- 
spite the  unsuccessful  1958  election  on  the 
proposal. 

Upon  the  death  of  SllUman  Evans,  Jr.,  last 
year,  his  younger  brother,  Amon  Carter 
Evans,  returned  from  the  U.S.  Army  and 
began  active  participation  In  the  manage- 
ment as  vice  president.  During  the  sub- 
sequent Interval,  the  Tennessean  was  guided 
by  a  veteran  newspaperman,  one  of  Its  most 
loyal  employees.  John  H.  Nye,  as  publisher. 
Nye  began  work  for  the  newspaper  in  1910, 
the  year  the  Tennessean  bought  the  Ameri- 
can, as  police  reporter.  With  few  Interrup- 
tions, he  continued  his  sendee  to  the  paper 
through  the  succeeding  years,  and  was  as- 
sociate editor  at  the  time  of  the  younger 
Evans'  death. 

LZASNS    raOM    BOTTOM    UP 

Amon  Carter  Evans  grew  up  with  the 
Tennessean  as  his  family  environment.  He 
was  6  when  his  father  bought  the  newspaper, 
and  when  he  had  completed  his  schooling  he 
worked  in  the  city  room  as  a  reporter,  learn- 
ing the  newspaper  profession  from  the  bot- 
tom up. 

As  vice  president,  he  assisted  his  older 
brother  in  management  of  the  newspaper 
after  their  father's  death,  until  he  was  called 
into  military  service. 

Last  month.  Amon  Carter  Evans  took  the 
helm  of  the  Tennessean  as  publisher,  to  be- 
gin a  new  chapter  In  the  newspaper's  long 
history — a  chapter  still  devoted  to  that  prin- 
ciple expressed  by  Sllliman  Evans.  Sr.,  and 
still  carried  at  the  Tennessean  masthead  : 

"The  news  columns  shall  be  fair  and  ac- 
curate, the  editorial  columns  shall  be  honest 
and  Just  In  the  expression  of  conscientious 
opinion." 


MODERN  MONOPOLIES  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  careful  and  well-prepared  analysis 
of  the  problem  of  concentration  in  mo- 
nopoly is  contained  in  the  April  Issue  of 
the  Pederationlst.  It  should  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

MooxmN  MONOPoiJxs  awd  tmx  Public  iHTKannr 
In  December  1960,  39  manufacturers  of 
electrical  equipment  were  tried  and  penal- 
ized for  a  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  for  their 
products  at  high  and  unreasonable  levels.' 


'  For  details  on  this  conspiracy  see  AFL- 
CIO  Economic  Trends  and  Outlook,  January 

1961. 


Thsy  were  fined  a  total  of  $1,787,000  and 
seven  executives  of  leading  corporations 
served  Jail  sentences  for  their  parts  In  the 
conspiracy. 

General  Motors  was  indicted  In  April  1961 
for  monopolizing  the  manufacture  of  rail- 
road locomotives;  the  case  U  still  pending. 
This  corporation  produces  about  50  i>ercent  of 
Va.  automobiles,  89  percent  of  the  buses, 
and  40  percent  of  the  trucks.  It  dominates 
production  of  heavy  construction  equipment 
and  dlesel  engines  and  now  controls  about 
77  percent  of  the  locomotive  Industry,  in- 
cluding 100  percent  of  the  passenger  loco- 
motives. 

Several  cases  Involving  the  drug  industry 
are  being  prosecuted  or  recently  have  been 
concluded.  The  investigation  Into  the  drug 
industry's  pricing  policies,  conducted  by  Sen- 
ator EsTEs  KETAnvER,  Democrat,  of  Tennes- 
see, disclosed  little  competition  among  the 
major  drug  producing  companies.  It  also 
revealed  huge  markups  over  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, especially  In  the  case  of  brand- 
name  drugs. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  antitrust  cases 
In  the  last  few  months  that  have  renewed 
public  interest  in  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  and  monopoly  in  American 
Industry. 

NOT  A   NEW   PBOBLEM 

The  problem  of  monopoly  Is  not  new. 
Adam  Smith's  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  pub- 
lished In  1776.  contained  the  following  de- 
scription of  businessmen's  Inclinations  to 
suppress  competition  and  fix  prices: 

"People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  to- 
gether, even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but 
the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public  or  In  some  contrivance  to  raise 
prices." 

It  Is  reassuring,  in  some  respects,  to  learn 
that  problems  of  concentration,  prlce-flxlng, 
and  monopoly  have  been  with  us  for  a  long 
time  now  and  we  have  been  able  to  live  with 
them.  However,  things  have  changed  re- 
markably since  Adam  Smith's  day. 

Technology  has  made  strides  since  the  sim- 
ple production  methods  of  the  1770's.  Today 
there  are  complex  and  expensive  machines 
as  well  as  vast  national  markets.  Where 
Adam  Smith  noted  monopolies  and  price- 
fixing  that  were  essentially  confined  to  a  city 
or  town,  today  the  problem  has  grown  imtll 
the  entire  national  output  of  some  products 
Is  controlled  by  a  few  firms. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  headed 
by  Senator  Kxtaitveb,  calculated  the  share  of 
output  controlled  by  the  largest  four  com- 
panies In  each  of  several  hundred  Indus- 
tries. Just  a  few  familiar  products,  drawn 
from  this  list,  illustrate  the  extent  of  con- 
centrated control  over  American  Industry. 
The  largest  four  companies  In  each  of  their 
respective  industries  produce  the  following 
proportions  of  the  Nation's  output  of  these 
products:  100  percent  of  railroad  passenger 
cars,  99  percent  of  primary  aluminum,  08 
percent  of  plate  glass  and  flat  glass,  98  per- 
cent of  automobiles,  96  percent  of  photo- 
graphic film,  95  percent  of  outboard  motors, 
94  percent  of  copper  products,  93  percent  of 
electric  light  bulbs,  83  percent  of  salt.  82 
percent  of  cigarettes,  81  percent  of  tin  cans, 
and  80  percent  of  towels  and  washcloths. 

TH«     MTTH     OF     COMPETmON 

Big  business  organizations  claim  that 
nothing  need  be  done  to  promote  competi- 
tion and  they  offer  all  types  of  argiunents  In 
an  attempt  to  prove  there  Is  competition 
where  In  fact  little  or  none  exists. 

Unfortunately  for  the  American  economy, 
the  sincerity  of  these  claims  Is  questionable. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufactxirers 
has  proposed  no  penalties  against  companies 
that  violate  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  "code"  of  conduct.  Some  of 
the  most  flagrant  and  persistent  violators 
of  the  antitrtist  laws  are  influential  mem- 


bers of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Although  big  business  m^anlzatlons  talk 
of  competition  and  competitive  pricing, 
monopolistic  practices  and  defense  of  iHice 
rigging  are  widespread  In  business. 

One  of  the  conspirators  In  the  electrical 
machinery  case  defended  prlce-flxlng,  say- 
ing: "It  Is  the  only  way  a  btislness  can  be 
run.  It  Is  free  enterprise."  The  Judge  who 
tried  the  case  disagreed.  The  Judge  said: 
"This  is  a  shocking  Indictment  of  a  vast 
section  of  our  economy.  The  conduct  of 
the  corporate  and  Individual  defendants 
alUte  •  •  •  have  flagrantty  mocked  the 
Image  of  that  economic  system  of  free  en- 
terprise which  we  profess  to  the  world." 

The  electrical  equipment  case  did  not  end 
monopolistic  practices  In  American  Industry. 
This  case  merely  brought  attention  once 
again  to  the  continuing  problem  of  monop- 
olistic practices. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  MONOPOLIES 

Monopoly  can  take  a  number  of  forms. 
A  complete  cw  total  monopoly  would  result 
when  a  single  corporation  produces  the  en- 
tire output  of  an  Industry.  Fortunately, 
such  cases  are  rare  except  where  Government 
grants  total  monopolies  to  regulated  utili- 
ties. There  are  not  many  other  examples 
of  total  monopoly. 

If  there  are  a  few  companies  In  an  Indus- 
try, monopolistic  results  can  be  achieved 
by  the  companies  agreeing  not  to  compete 
against  one  another.  This  Involves  an 
agreement  to  fix  prices  and  divide  markets. 
Such  a  conspiracy  is  clearly  against  the  law. 
But  It  seems  to  be  a  fairly  common  occur- 
rence. Such  collusion  was  the  basis  of  the 
electrical   equipment  case  of  1960. 

In  most  cases  where  price-fixing  has  been 
exp>osed,  It  has  come  to  light  because  com- 
panies presented  identical  bids  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  bidding  for  Government 
orders.  However,  a  conspiracy  can  take  place 
without  revealing  Itself  through  identical 
bids.  The  companies  can  agree  among  them- 
selves to  fix  prices,  decide  to  take  ttirns  on 
bids  and  then  submit  nonldentlcal  bids 
which  would  give  the  appearance  of  non- 
collusive  price  setting.  Under  such  agree- 
ments, prlce-rlgglng  conspiracies  can  con- 
tinue for  many  years,  without  enough  of  the 
solid  proof  of  their  existence  that  the  courts 
require. 

To  be  successful,  many  and  perhapw  all 
prlce-flxlng  arrangements,  require  the  use 
of  power  by  large  firms.  A  large  dominant 
firm  can  usually  find  a  way  to  use  its  great 
power  In  the  Industry  to  keep  the  smaller 
companies  in  line. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  secret  meetings 
and  formal  price-fixing  agreements,  it  may 
be  possible  to  achieve  results  that  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  prlce-flxlng.  When 
there  are  only  a  small  nimiber  of  companies 
In  an  Industry  and  they  can  all  keep  close 
tabs  on  each  other,  a  system  of  "price  leader- 
ship" may  occtir.  One  company  sets  the 
price  and  all  the  rest  follow. 

Price  leadership,  In  one  form  or  another, 
appears  to  be  a  very  common  practice  among 
American  industries.  It  requires  no  meet- 
ings between  companies,  no  formal  agree- 
ment of  any  kind.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  an 
understanding  that  no  one  will  "rock  the 
boat." 

In  these  cases  of  price  leadership,  prices 
are  said  to  be  "administered"  because  they 
have  little  relationship  to  the  forces  of  de- 
mand for  goods  but  are  set  by  the  executives 
of  the  leading  company  with  other  com- 
panies following.  Administered  pricing,  how- 
ever. Is  not  illegal  under  present  laws  and 
interpretations  since  it  does  not  Involve 
secret  meetings  and  outright  collusion. 

Administered  i»-lclng  is  widespread,  par- 
ticularly In  America's  major  Industries. 
Among  the  best-known  examples  are  the 
steel  Industry,  whose  price  leader  is  the 
dominant  United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  the 
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latfiMtry.  wlUi  tlia  giant  Ocneral  Motara 
Oarp.  m  Um  prto*  Isad«r.  Tbora  U  bo  ef- 
tmcUrm  prto*  oatnpattUoa.  Tbm  oompAnles 
do  eompac*  on  atyUng  or  Ui«  qnailtj  of  the 
pfodiict.  M  In  tiM  aato  ladvrtry.  Or.  In 
the  cue  at  rtrtl.  ttaara  !■  oompvtlttan  fnxn 
otl>^  products  aucli  as  alwnlman.  But  the 
oocnpaalM  la  the  laduBtry  do  not  ocnxpete 
wltli  emeh  otbor  on  prlcM. 

PrlOH  are  trequmtly  art— Intatered  to  bring 
larg*  proflta  at  ratbar  knr  WniM  of  opcra- 
kn  ^— —p**  ot  Iv*  **^^  vorka  wae 
itad  In  tlie  ISM  report  on  ibm  auto 
iBdVHtrf  b7  tha  Sanata  Subcommittee  on 
Antttma*  and  MonopolT  : 

"Ttoa  nae  at  ttoa  atandaid  volume  approach 
to  ttas  (ormnUtlan  of  autooiotoUa  piiciaa  helpa 
to  asplata  Utm  trawla  at  Oanaral  Motors 
prteaa  and  praflta  In  raoaat  yaara.  Tba  broad 
obfecMva  at  tbs  eotnpany^  prletng  policy 
■aay  ba  lapaatad:  Prteaa  on  the  awrage  must 
be  nich  that  at  the  standard  volume  ot  pro- 
duction (M  pereant  ot  rated  plant  capacity. 
excluding  Saturdaya.  Sundaya.  hoUdaya  and 
tbe  changaoTcr  period)  direct  eoata  and  all 
fixed  eoata  wlU  be  coTared  and  profita  will  be 
aamad  In  auOdant  amoont  to  provide  a  re- 
turn of  SO  percaot.  after  taaea.  on  net  worth 
or  LS  paroant  am  capMal  employed. 

*Tba  rates  ot  return  earned  by  General 
Motors  over  the  years  bear  eloquent  wltnees 
of  the  eflectlveneea  of  the  company'a  pric- 
ing poUcy.  In  tha  paat  10  yeara.  l»4S-67. 
tha  oocnpany'B  avarafa  annual  return,  after 
taxea,  on  Its  atockholdera'  investment  has 
been  an  Unpreaalve  2ft  percent.  In  the  worst 
of  thaee  years.  10S7,  the  rate  of  return  on 
average  atorfc  holders'  Invaatment  waa  over 
IT  percsnt.  a  figure  which  any  public  utility 
would  regard  with  aome  awe.  At  the  othar 
axtrema.  the  company  was  able  to  earn  a 
rata  of  97  A  percent  In  IMO.  an  except  tonally 
good  year." 

It  la  not  admlnlatarad  pricing  In  Itaelf  that 
la  tha  problem,  but  the  mannar  In  which 
prtoea  are  admlnlatarad  to  produee  high 
proAta  at  relatively  kvw  hrvele  of  operatloDs. 
Tha  Kefauver  oommlttee  report  on  tha  steel 
Industry  stataa:  "Adminlaftered  prices  are  not 
imdealrahle  per  se.  There  Is  strong  aapport 
for  the  proposition  that  they  are  not  only 
dealrahle  but  Inevltahle  in  a  modem  Indua- 
trlal  eoooomy.  The  question  at  laaoe  Is  the 
mmwttnmr  In  whlch  thsy  ajw  admlnlstared." 

For  a  long  time,  people  had  a  simple  view 
that  ladnstrtas  oonld  be  divided  neatly  into 
total  moaopoUas  on  tha  ana  hand  and  OGin- 
plstaly  ecsapstlUve  ladustriss  on  the  other 
With  this  view.  It  was  not  hard  to 
which  was  preferahle. 

Cloee  observation  of  the  real  wvrld,  how- 
reaJa  there  are  vary  f«w  completely 
eompetitlva  Industries  although  there  are  few 
slngls  company  BaonopoUss  in  industry  and 
eoouneroe.  Moat  Industrlea  are  somewhere 
In  between. 

What  la  perhaps  worse  for  the  simple  view 
la  the  fact,  aa  trade  unionists  have  known 
all  along,  that  some  industries  which  appear 
to  represent  competition  exhlhtt  traits  that 
are  eoelally  undesirable.  There  are  indus- 
trlea wtaera  competlUon.  Instead  of  wtn-klng 
to  improve  cOclency.  haa  been  perverted  to 
depress  wages  and  working  conditions.  In- 
dustrial polidea  that  are  harmful  to  em- 
ployaee  are  no  mare  eodally  desirable  than 
policies  that  are  harmful  to  consumers. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  structure  of 
each  Industry  la  needed  to  evaluate  Ita  aodal 
performance  and  degree  of  monopoly  con- 
trol and  practloea. 

An  Important  factor  In  the  structure  of 
industrlea  is  the  slae  and  nuntt>er  of  oom- 
panlea  engaged  in  production.  Generally,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  enough  cotnpsnlea  in  an 
industry  ao  no  firm  has  a  ma)or  share  of  the 
market.  In  such  an  Industrial  envtronokent. 
there  ar«  no  giant  dominant  firms  to  admin- 
ister prices.  Stmilarly.  prlca- fixing  and  mar- 
ket-sharing agreementa  In  such  an  industry 
are  almost   never  succeasfnl.  because  there 


are  usually  a  few  companies  that  refuse  to 
enter  into  the  agreement  or  to  keep  to  it.  and 
there  is  no  effective  way  to  force  them  to 
do  so. 

Another  important  factor  in  Industry 
atrueture  la  the  ease  or  dlAculty  with  which 
new  companlea  can  enter  the  Industry.  If 
it  is  not  too  dlAcuit  for  new  firma  to  enter 
the  indtwtry.  tha  carapetltion  of  new  eom- 
p*nlea  ia  enough  to  discourage  admlniatsrcd 
pricing,  collusive  price- fixing  or  nx>nopolls- 
tic  pracUcea.  Or  son^tlmea  the  mere  threat 
that  new  firms  may  enter  an  Induatry  can  be 
aulBclent  to  prevent  nv^nopolistlc  pollclea. 

The  high  ccj6t  of  mi>derii  plants  and  ma- 
chinea.  with  companies  trying  to  sell  in  na- 
tionwide markets,  is  often  a  bar  to  new 
companies. 

A  more  important  entry  barrier  for  a  new 
company  is  the  control  of  essential  raw  nui- 
tarLals  by  existing  firms — important  in  most 
basic  metals  Industries — or  control  over  ea- 
aentlal  patents. 

Much  of  the  economic  concentration  uf  b>) 
many  US  Industries  stems  from  the  fact 
that  new  firms  are  excluded.  In  nu)at  indus- 
tries where  there  is  a  significant  degree  of 
economic  concentration,  entry  barriers  are 
qiilte  high.  But  modern  methods  of  large- 
scale  production  and  nationwide  sales  add  up 
to  difficulties  for  new  companies  that  try  to 
enter  most  major  Industries  For  this  rea- 
aon.  attempts  to  reduce  these  dlfllrultiea 
would  improve  the  economic  environment 
and  reduce  the  power  of  the  dominant,  huge 
firms. 

THX     COAX,    or    GOOD    SOdAI.    FXarOaMAMCX 

In  an  ideal  aenae.  a  product  ahould  be 
produced  at  the  Voweat  poaalbla  cost,  with 
decent  wsges  and  working  conditions  for  em- 
ployees and  sold  at  a  price  that  corresponds 
to  costs  after  making  allowance  for  a  fair 
profit  on  tnveatnaent.  This  nwans  firms 
ahoold  be  technologically  efficient  and  pass 
on  the  benefits  of  afflctency  to  their  em- 
ploy eea  and  cuatocnera.  Profita  would  not  be 
excessive  though  they  would  tend  to  be  high- 
er in  efficient  cocnpajiles  and  lower  lu  In- 
efficient ones. 

Prlcea  and  profits,  however,  are  nut  the 
only  areas  where  there  must  be  concern 
about  possibilities  of  poor  social  perform- 
ance. Productive  efficiency  and  the  develop- 
ment and  introduction  of  new  or  improved 
products  are  Important  testa  of  an  industry's 
social  performance.  A  high  degree  of  eco- 
nomic concentration  sometimes  acts  against 
technological  progress  and  the  introduction 
of  new  producta. 

The  auto  industry,  for  example.  Is  domi- 
nated b7  the  Big  Three — General  Motors. 
Pord.  and  Chrysler.  It  was  their  policy  to 
produce  onl;  large  cara  and.  in  the  ahaence 
of  any  real  ctxolce,  automobile  buyers  had  to 
accept  what  was  available.  Only  because  of 
the  preasure  of  competition  from  foreign 
cars  and  from  the  two  smaller  U.S.  manu- 
facturers did  the  larger  producers  finally 
bring  out  ctxnpact  cars.  Had  the  amalier 
173.  firms.  American  Motors  and  Studebaker- 
Packard.  not  been  in  existence  and  Imparted 
cara  not  been  available,  there  probably  would 
have  been  an  compact  cars  produced  In  this 
coiuitry  even  though  it  now  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  substantial  market  for  them 
exists  here. 

Another  urea  of  concern  about  lndustr>'.s 
social  performance  is  advertising  and  selling 
costs  Some  advertUlng  la  uaeful  and  neoe.s- 
aary.  but  the  barrage  of  propaganda  that 
emanates  from  oompanles  in  some  indus- 
tries is  oertidnly  far  beyond  anything  that 
Is  useful  or  reasonable.  The  Kefauver  Iiear- 
tngs  on  administered  prices  in  the  drug  In- 
dustry, for  example,  disclosed  that  a  very 
large  ahare  of  the  price  of  drugs  goes  for 
advertising  and  selling  costs. 

A  considerable  amount  of  anti-labor 
propaganda  and  public  relations  campaiffna 
sgalnst  soctnl  ISKlslatlan — against  social  se- 
curity and    for   rlght-to-work   laws,   for   ex- 


ample—often are  financed  by  funds  from 
big  corporations  and  counted  aa  advartiaing 
and  Belling  coats. 

Poor  aocial  performance  la  not  Isolated  In 
monopoliatic  industries  alone.  In  some 
eompetltive  IndusUies.  there  Is  waste,  low 
wages  and  jxmt  working  conditions.  But 
any  nittlonal  policy  that  alma  to  Improve 
industry's  social  performance  should  seek 
such  improvement  in  industries  that  are 
not  concentrated  as  vrell  aa  in  monopolistic 
s«vmenta  of  the  ecorKmy 

The  objectlvea  of  national  policy  ahould 
be  good  aodal  performance — reasonable 
priOBS  and  profiU.  productive  efflctency.  rea- 
sonable costs  of  advertising  and  selling  and 
progrnaa  in  devatoping  and  introducing  new 
products  and  production  methods. 

Modem  production  saethods  In  most  in- 
dustries require  large  sums  of  monsy  for 
investments  in  plants,  marhlnas,  and  sales 
faciiitlea  capable  of  laiga-soals.  hlgh- 
volume  operations.  But  large-slas  btislness 
operations  do  not  require  BSonopoUstlc 
domination  of  Industries,  by  eorporate 
giants,  monopolistic  pricing  fmUelss  and 
potjr  social  performance. 

TJie  issue  U  not  bigness.  In  Itsalf.  The 
Issue  artaea  when  ons  big  company  or  a  few 
large  firms  dcmlnats  a  segment  of  tha  econ- 
omy and  uss  their  powsr  to  sst  tbs  Indus- 
try's prices  at  high  levels  throtagb  Illegal 
ooilusloa  or  administered  pricing  and  pursue 
poilclas  that  result  In  poor  social  perform- 
ance. Thsse  abuses  should  bs  eliminated 
or,  at  least,  reduced  axul  controlled  by 
Government  policy. 


aaBTTUtTioM  or  mowc 

Although  Adam  Smith  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger of  monopoly  In  1T7«.  the  first  extensive 
use  of  public  policy  to  control  It  was  an 
outf^rowth  of  farmer  and  labor -Populist 
agitation  in  the  ISTO's  and  the  next  two  dec- 
sdes.  The  economic  stranglehold  that  the 
railroads  maintsiined  over  many  aactlons  of 
the  country  in  thoas  days  was  a  major  factor 
leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission  in  1887  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  In  1890 

Alternatives  fur  dealing  with  concentra- 
tion still  consist  of  the  two  ooncepU  em- 
bodied in  these  two  acts — rsgnlatlon  of 
monopolies  to  direct  their  actlvltlss  in  the 
public  Interest,  as  in  the  cass  of  IOC.  and 
antitrust  action  to  destroy  the  power  of 
monopolies  and  eradicate  prloe-flxlng 
schemes,  as  in  the  example  of  the  Sherman 
Act 

The  ICC  was  followed  in  later  years  by 
the  creation  of  sevenU  administrative  Fed- 
eral agencies,  whose  job  was  to  regulate 
certain  industries  or  buslneaa  practloea.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  estaMlabed  In 
1914.  with  bruad  powers  to  regulste  bustnsss 
practices  and  to  eliminate  abuses.  TTie  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commlaslon's  function 
was  to  regulate  communications  industries 
such  as  radio  and  television.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  the  job  of  regulat- 
ing the  airlines.  The  Securitlas  and  Kx- 
change  Commission  regulates  the  stock  ex- 
changes. There  are  other  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  of  a  similar  native. 

In  the  States,  thers  are  oonunlsalcMas  whose 
)ob  is  to  provide  detailed  Oovsmment  regu- 
laUon  of  public  uUUties— such  as  etoctrlc 
and  gas  utilities — where  the  nature  of  the 
todustry  makes  competition  unworkable. 

For  example,  in  the  early  days  of  the  tele- 
phone industry,  cities  were  often  served  by 
competlnR  telephone  companies.  Customers 
of  one  telepiu)ne  cocnpany  could  not  call 
friends  or  business  associates  who  were  served 
by  Ihe  other.  Obviously  competition  In  the 
telephone  industry  was  wasteful  and  Incon- 
venient to  telephone  users.  Aa  a  solution, 
a  single  company  was  given  the  franchise — 
complete  monopoly — by  the  State  or  local 
governn\ent.  which  regulates  rates,  ssrvlce. 
and  many  other  aspects  of  ths  company's 
business. 
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Most  students  of  monopoly  probably  would 
agree  that  regulatloti  has  its  weaknsasss. 
Regulation  often  become*  bogged  down  In 
administrative  detail  and  disrupted  by  end- 
less oontrorerrtes  over  such  details  as  the 
accounting  practlcea  of  ths  regulatad  flrma. 
The  greatest  diflloulty  with  regulatory  agen- 
cies is  there  are  times  when  thsy  ooms  under 
the  control  of  the  very  Intsrssts  they  ware 
set  up  to  regulate;  when  that  happena.  reg- 
ulation becomea  ineffective  or  a  farce. 

The  regulatory  agenclea  have  provided  In 
some  Instancss  useful  and  Important  services 
to  the  Amsriean  public — particularly  when 
the  beads  of  tbe  agencies  and  ths  top  staff 
officials  have  been  dedicated  to  their  Jobs  of 
regulating  industry  under  the  laws  psssed  by 
Congress.  The  appointment  of  such  ded- 
icated people  to  head  up  the  regulatory 
agencies  is  esssntlal  if  regulation  of  industry 
Is  to  achieve  maximum  success. 

nn  AM  niauBT  ukws 

America's  principal  antitrust  laws  are  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of  1890  and  ths 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  of  1014. 

Outright  prios-fixing  and  market-sharing 
agreements,  where  companies  agrse  among 
themselves  to  split  up  markets  and  rig  prices, 
are  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act.  Where 
they  exist  In  the  United  States,  they  have 
at  least  been  driven  underground  where  they 
operate  much  leaa  effectively. 

The  Federal  oourts  originally  interpreted 
tlie  Sherman  Act  as  applying  only  to  com- 
merce, defined  as  transactions  bstween  firms, 
and  not  to  manufacturing  itself.  Prtos- 
flxlng  through  collusive  agreements  among 
companies  was  barred.  Two  or  more  firms 
were  forbidden  to  conclude  a  contract  or 
agreement  concerning  prices  or  the  alloca- 
tion of  markets. 

But  if  the  companies  merged  into  one 
giant  unit  the  arran|(ement  usually  was  held 
to  be  legal,  even  though  the  same  effect  fol- 
lowed. This  interpretation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  contributed  to  thft  growth  of  great  trusia 
In  the  steel,  tobacco,  sugar  and  other  Indus- 
tries in  Che  laeO's  and  early  1900'a  after  the 
Sherman  Act  was  alrsady  In  fores.  There 
waa  a  change  In  the  courts'  interpretation 
after  1010  which  resulted  in  breaking  upssr- 
eral  trusts. 

In  an  attempt  to  curb  further  mergers 
leading  to  monopoly.  Congress  passed  the 
Clayton  Act  In  1014.  One  of  tbe  provisions 
of  that  set  prohibits  mergers  which  would 
"substantially  laassn  oompeiltion.**  Tbe 
language  of  ths  provlalon  was  faulty,  how- 
ever, with  ths  result  that  ntargers  continnsd 
with  little  restriction.  The  loophole  was  not 
closed  unUl  1050.  Now  the  Clayton  Act  can 
serve  as  an  effective  device  for  limiting  the 
urge  to  merge  of  businessmen  hoping  to 
achieve  monopoly. 

If  ths  Fadaral  oourts  have  been  reluctant 
to  limit  tha  growth  at  monopoly  by  mergsr, 
however,  they  have  bean  even  more  raltictant 
to  break  up  monopoly  after  it  is  formed. 
Since  its  famous  dictum  of  1911  that  size 
In  Itself  Is  no  offense,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  condemned  only  monopolies  which  have 
used  their  power  in  a  particularly  obnoxious 
manner. 

Public  opinion  and  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  did  Induce  iiomewhat  more  elvlllaed 
conduct  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  large  cor- 
porations. But  a  small  firm  up  against 
monopolistic  practloss  was  usually  under 
such  Intense  pressure  from  a  huge  combine 
that  It  could  not  afford  to  wait  5  to  10  years 
for  an  antitrust  case  to  be  concluded  and 
was  often  forced  to  sell  out.  Since  the  courts 
were  reluctant  to  break  up  any  but  the  most 
flagrant  offenders.  t\ie  provisions  for  trust- 
busting  under  the  sntitrust  Isws  declined 
in  importance.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  antitrust  cases  have  been 
concamed  with  breaking  up  monopoliee. 

What  tbe  oourta  uaually  have  been  con- 
cerned with  is  the  eonduct  of  firms  that 
poaaeea  monopoly  power,  not  the  mere  exist- 


ence of  that  power.  This  has  meant  the 
remedy  applied  by  the  court  often  has  been 
an  Injunction,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a 
monopoUstlc  oompany  from  performing  some 
spedflo  action  ths  court  considers  harmful. 

This  Interpretation  has  Its  weaknesses. 
Clever  corporation  lawyers  often  have  been 
able  to  devise  methods  which,  though  tech- 
nically not  in  violation  of  the  injunction, 
would  still  accomplish  the  identical  results 
the  court  sought  to  prohibit. 

The  antitrust  laws,  aa  well  as  the  regu- 
latory agencies,  have  their  weaknesses.  Nei- 
ther approach  has  been  a  comfAete  success. 
But  both  the  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
antitrust  laws,  with  all  their  weaknesses, 
have  prevented  the  spread  of  cartel  price- 
fixing  agreements  in  the  United  States  and 
have  curbed  some  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
monopoUstlc  practices. 

niPBOVIMO   NA-nONAL  POLICIES 

Some  people  think  the  objective  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  regulatory  agencies  is 
to  dsstroy  modem  large-scale  business  opera- 
tions and  reconstruct  an  18th  century  kind 
of  society  of  small  farms  and  small  shops. 
Such  an  objective  is  utterly  impractical  and 
would  not  serve  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Other  people  conceive  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  regulatory  agencies  as  devices  for 
protecting  the  individual  business  against 
damage  from  its  oompetltcxs.  The  anti- 
trust laws  do  prohibit  certain  practices — 
such  as  trying  to  drive  a  competitor  out  of 
business  by  cutting  prices  In  his  locality 
while  keeping  them  high  elsewhere.  But  a 
policy  designed  purely  to  preserve  each  and 
every  business  Including  Inefficient  c<Hn- 
panles — would  destroy  competition  itself. 
This  Is  the  prt^wsal  which  the  advocates  of 
fair  trade  laws — legal  price-fixing — would 
have  us  adopt.  The  result,  where  these 
laws  are  passed.  Is  protection  of  inefficient 
firms  and  higher  prices  for  consumers. 

The  antitrust  laws  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  designed  neither  for  setting  up  an 
Impractical  economy  of  small  shops  and 
■audi  farms  nor  for  protecting  inefficient 
btislnesses  from  failure.  Instead,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  antitrust  laws  and  regulatory 
agencies  is  to  preserve  completion  and  curb 
monop<dlstic  practices. 

The  ultimate  Justification  for  antitrust 
isws  and  regulatory  agencies  Is  the  welfare 
of  the  consumer  and  the  achievement  by 
business  of  good  social  performanoe. 

ThB  problem  of  high  concentration  in 
American  Induatry  is  a  complex  one.  No 
simple  soIutl<xi  to  all  thsse  problems  can 
be  found.  The  following  suggestions  are 
far  from  a  complete  list.  They  are  pro- 
posals that  should  be  examined,  perhaps 
modified  and  adopted  if  considered  worth- 
while. But.  in  the  light  of  the  problem, 
thess  proposals  should  be  discussed  and 
studied. 

No  slngls  pxopomal  will  suffice  for  every 
industry  where  abuses  and  poor  performance 
are  found.  Instead,  appropriate  policy  must 
be  selected  from  among  alternative  policy 
possibilities,  according  to  the  special  clr- 
ctuutanoes  of  each  individual  case. 

Changes  in  antitrust  policy  should  try 
to  make  the  laws  more  effective  against  mo- 
nopoly pow^.  More  fiexibllity  should  be 
used  than  has  been  the  legal  precedent  In 
the  past,  both  In  evaliiating  the  control  of 
a  dominant  firm  and  in  applying  remedies 
which  would  correct  the  situation.  In  most 
cases.  It  should  be  possible  to  examine  the 
specific  source  of  the  problem  and  devise 
an  appropriate  remedy  that  would  correct 
the  abuse. 

In  some  cases,  the  problem  may  possibly 
call  for  the  drastic  action  of  breaking  up 
the  largest  firms.  In  others,  limitation  of 
the  dominant  firms'  control  over  raw  ma- 
terials or  essential  supplies  may  be  neces- 
sary. In  still  others,  changes  In  patent  hold- 
ings may  be  required. 


The  remedy  should  attempt  to  correct  a 
specific  problem.  Each  ease  should  be  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  the  specific  drcum- 
stanoes  in  the  Industry.  After  a  decision 
has  been  concluded.  It  should  automatically 
be  reviewed,  af  tor  some  time  Interval,  to  see 
that  the  abuses  have  really  been  corrected. 

The  antitrust  laws,  therefore,  should  be 
enforced  more  vigorously  than  during  much 
of  the  past  70  years.  And  the  enforcement 
should  t>e  focused  on  specific  problems  and 
abuses,  with  the  develoinnent  of  specific  rem- 
edies in  each  case.  To  dfectively  enforce 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department,  whleh  enforces  these 
laws,  should  have  enough  authority,  funds 
and  staff  to  do  its  Job. 

A  weakness  In  the  enforconent  of  the 
anUtrust  Uws  which  should  be  eliminated,  U 
ttie  minor  penalty — usually  small  finss — im- 
posed on  those  who  violate  the  laws.  The 
small  fines  are  regarded  by  companies  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business  while  jail  sentences 
for  corporate  officials  who  violate  the  anU- 
trust laws  were  never  Imposed  luitil  the  elec- 
trical equipment  case  of  2  years  ago. 

If  Congress  passes  proposed  bills,  which 
would  increase  jienalties  Imposed  for  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  penalties 
would  probably  be  severe  enough  to  dis- 
courage Illegal  monopolistic  practices. 

The  barriers  to  new  firms  trying  to  enter 
industries  should  be  reduced.  Effective  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  would  help. 
But  the  Government  should  undertake  some 
positive  steps  to  help  new  entrants  into  in- 
dustries with  high  degrees  of  economic  con- 
centration. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Government 
agency  should  be  formed  to  assist  new  com- 
panies when  such  asslstanoe  would  be  in  the 
public  interest — through  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  and  technical  advice.  The  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  which 
was  created  under  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion, was  used  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
assist  new  companies  in  entering  Industries 
that  had  difficult  barriers  to  new  entrants. 
This  Government  agency  was  eliminated 
during  the  post-World  War  H  period.  A  new 
agency,  similar  to  RFC,  oould  be  farmed  to 
aid  new  compMinies,  small  and  medlum-slced 
firms,  in  monopolistic  industries  with  diffi- 
cult barriers  to  new  firms. 

The  proposed  agency  also  could  concern  it- 
self with  financial  and  technical  assistance 
for  smaUer  businesses  generally — where  such 
assistance  can  help  to  advance  the  efflclency 
and  social  performance  of  smaller  firms.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  good  social  perform- 
ance, with  benefite  to  the  public  and  the 
industry's  employees,  should  be  the  objective 
of  the  Government  agency's  assistance  pro- 
gram. • 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government's 
buying  policies  should  encourage  a  wide  dis- 
tribution of  Government  orders  among  prime 
contractors  and  subcontractors — to  preserve 
small  and  medium -slaed  firms  wherever  such 
companies  can  provide  the  Oovcrnment  with 
goods  that  are  efficiently  produced  and  meet 
specifications. 

Public  investigation  and  public  disclosure 
of  the  pricing  policies  and  ivactioes  of  the 
dominant,  key  corporations  in  admlnlstered- 
price  industries  has  been  proposed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  abtises  of  economic  power 
by  such  corporate  giante.  Some  people  have 
recommended  congressional  Investigation 
and  disclostire  as  the  means  of  curtailing 
such  abuses  that  result  in  high  prices. 
Others  have  suggested  the  creation  of  a 
Government  agency,  with  subpena  power  and 
adequate  staff,  to  investigate  and  disclose 
the  coet-price-profit-lnvestment  policies  and 
practices  of  the  dominant  prioe-leading  cor- 
porations in  major  industries  in  order  to 
curb  their  price-raising  ability. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  major 
admlnistered-price  industries  are  similar  to 
public  utilities.  They  suggest  detailed  regu- 
lation of  such  industries  by  a  Government 
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tJgency  similar  to  the  Oovernmenfs  regula- 
tion of  public  utilities. 

Oardiner  Means,  an  eminent  economist 
and  student  of  administered -price  Industries. 
suggesU  that  such  Indiutrles  should  be  sub- 
jected to  special  Federal  laws.  He  proposes 
the  adoption  of  special  Federal  Income  tax 
Incentives  for  the  executives  of  such  Arms 
If  they  manage  business  affairs  to  meet  the 
Government's  standards  of  good  social  per- 
formance 

In  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  social  per- 
formance of  privately  owned  and  operated 
companies  In  concentrated  Industries,  it  has 
been  suggested  the  Oovernment  establish 
Government-owned  yardstick  companies 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  Govern- 
ment-owned corporation,  has  provided  yard- 
stick competition  to  private  power  com- 
panies In  the  Southern  States  Similar 
efforts  have  been  succevful  In  West  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  Idea  of  the  Govern- 
ment yardstick  Is  to  prove  it  is  possible,  with 
elllclent  operations,  to  succeed  in  providing 
the  public  with  a  product  or  service  at  rea- 
sonable prices  while  providing  employees 
with  fair  wages  and  conditions 

The  efficient  and  socially  beneficial  opera- 
tlon  of  American  business  Is  essential  for 
the  maintenance  and  sound  development  of 
our  free  society  in  a  period  of  technological 
change  and  large-scale  business  operations 
Improved  national  policies  are  needed.  This 
preeentatlon  of  the  problem  is  offered  as  a 
contribution  to  the  public  discussion  of 
monopolistic  pollclee  and  practices  that 
should  form  the  foundation  for  the  needed 
improvements  In  national  policy 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
All,  I  am  sure,  greatly  disturbed  about 
the  recent  outbreak  of  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Every  American,  who 
cheriahes  individual  freedom  and  who 
strongly  objects  to  persecution  of  any 
kind  must  be  greatly  concerned  with 
this  new  activity. 

Appreciating  that  we  have  no  control 
over  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  I 
would  nevertheless  hope  that  our  voice 
would  be  heard  throughout  the  world  in 
complaint  against  this  prejudice  that  is 
being  practiced  under  the  direction  of 
the  Kremlin.  I  would  further  hope  that 
the  peoples  of  the  free  world — and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  unalined  coun- 
tries— be  advised  of  Soviet  anti-Semitic 
activity  and  would  hope  that  they,  too. 
would  strongly  object  to  such  a  practice. 

At  this  point.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  on  April  5  by  the  Philadelphia 
City  and  District  Committee  of  the 
Workmen's   Circle    be    included    in    the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  KoorrvD  on  Apsil  5.  1962,  by 
THE  City  and  District  Committee  ok  the 
Workmen  s  Circle 

The  Workmen's  Circle  is  one  of  the  largest 
Jewish  fraternal  societies  in  North  America. 
During  more  than  80  years  of  its  existence, 
It  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  flght  for 
social  and  economic  Justice.  It  has  fought 
lor  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  great 
country  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century  the 
President  of  the  United  States  protested 
vigorously  Uj  the  Czar  of  Russia  against  the 
VICIOUS  And  senseless  pogroms  being  waged 
against    the    Jews    In    Russia.      This    action 


brou»?ht  bef  re  the  court  of  public  cipliilon 
of  the  world  the  bacKwardness  and  reac- 
tionaries of  Czarist  Russia  These  pogroms 
were  being  waged  on  the  basis  of  religion 

Anti-Semitism  is  a«ain  being  practiced  in 
Russia,  now  tjy  the  Soviets  It  has  become 
a  political  Ussiie  with  the  excuse  that  the 
present  dity  .Jews  ;  re  iiiternatlonallsts  whose 
loyalty  to  H  )vlet  Russia  is  questionable 
Tl^e  aiui-Seniltism  l>eing  practiced  today  has 
a  more  subtle  f'>rm  -ind  Is  Just  as  deadly  as 
the  sen.seles.^  k'.niiii;.s  In  the  {>igroms  of 
yesterday 

The  Phtladflphui  City  and  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  Workmen's  Circle  respectfully 
requests  and  jegs  that  you  help  bring  this 
sad  .state  of  affairs  before  Congress  and  to 
'he  President  If  the  President  sees  fit  that 
HUT  .\mbas,s.id  T  to  the  United  Nations  brinirs 
It  up  before  t.Tal  body,  the  court  of  world 
>pinlon  may  <(.;aiii  help  a  persecuted  miiiiir- 
itv 


INSIDIOUS  CAMPAIGN   TO   SILENCE 
ANTl  -COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  Piesident,  recently 
I  have  read  two  significant  and  comple- 
mentary articles  dealinK  with  the  prob- 
lem of  popular  education  on  communism 
and  the  cold  war. 

The  flrst  article  entitled  'The  Insidi- 
ous Campaign  To  Silence  Anti-Commu- 
nist*."  appears  In  this  month's  Issue  of 
Reader's  Digest.  It  is  written  by  Col 
William  R.  Kintner.  deputy  director  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
of  the  group  of  distinguished  scholars 
who  contributed  to  Protracted  Conflict 
and  other  publications  which  have  won 
International  recognition  for  the  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute.  Colonel 
Kintner  is  a  scholar  and  man  of  ac- 
tion, with  veiy  broad  experience.  He  has 
served  as  a  planning  officer  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  as  chief  of  long- 
range  planning:  in  the  ofHce  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  US.  Army,  as  a  US  ne- 
gotiator at  Pajimunjom  armistice  talks. 
and  as  a  Whit<'  Huu^  adviser  on  the  cold 
war. 

Colonel  Kint.ner  is  a  determined  foe 
of  the  John  B;rch  Society  and  of  other 
extremist  organizations  that  have 
claimed  the  anti-Communist  mantle  for 
themselves  But  he  is  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  the  pre.sent  campaign  against 
anti-Communi.>t  extremism  because  of 
the  tendency  to  lump  all  active  expres- 
sions of  anticommuni.sm  together  under 
the  label  extn  mi.st.  He  jKiints  out  that 
these  indi.srriir.inate  attacks  on  anticom- 
munisin  have  had  the  effect  of  under- 
mining even  cdld  war  seminar  programs 
conducted  at  ihc  highest  level  and  un- 
der the  most  responsible  auspices.  And 
he  argues  that  the  Kremlin  Is  using  the 
technique  of  "guilt  by  association'  and 
the  current  fu.-or  over  extremism  to  at- 
tempt to  liquidate  intelligent  opposition 
to  communism  in  oui-  country 

I  believe  that  Colonel  Kintner  has 
made  a  restrained  and  significant  con- 
tribution to  tin-  current  discu.ssion  on  ex- 
tremism, and  I  would  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
read  his  articlf.  to  do  .so  at  their  earlif.st 
opportunity 

The  ."=econd  article  I  wish  to  comment 
upon,  Mr.  Pr.'sidenl,  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tunes  Sunday  Magazine  for 
April  29,  1962.    This  article,  by  Mr   Har- 


vey B  Schechter  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League,  takes  the  American  liberals 
to  task  for  failing  to  give  leadership  to 
the  anti-Communlst  fight.  Mr.  Schech- 
ter charges  that  by  this  failure,  the  lib- 
erals have  created  a  vacuum  that  has 
inevitably  been  filled  by  rightwlng  and 
extremist  groups  like  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

I  also  beli(\e  that  Mr.  Schechter's  ar- 
ticle is  must  reading,  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  It  reminds  me  of  the 
eloquent  statement  of  the  well-known 
FYench  Socialist,  Suzanne  Labin: 

Communism  is  the  price  that  civilization 
nui.st  p.iy  for  the  failure  of  the  liberals  to 
provide     effective     leadership     In     the    flght 

ag.iin.'.t    communism 

For  my  own  part.  I  have  only  one 
minor  difference  with  Mr,  Schechter's 
thesis  I  do  not  believe  that  anticom- 
muni.sm should  be  a  monopoly  of  either 
the  liberals  or  the  conservatives.  On  the 
contrary,  I  beheve  that  this  Is  one  area 
where  llt)erals  and  conservatives  can 
cooperate  effectively  and  must  do  so  In 
the  interests  of  mutual  survival.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  failure  of  which  Mr. 
Schechter  speaks  has  been  a  failure  of 
the  moderate  elements  In  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties,  and 
not  merely  the  failure  of  the  liberals. 
And  It  is  this  failure  of  the  moderate 
elements  In  both  parties  that  has  paved 
the  way  for  extremism. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  argument  with 
an   Individual  case   history. 

Several  months  ago.  there  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  press  about  Don  Caron,  a 
US  forest  ranger  from  Okanogan. 
Wa*h  .  who  had  been  forced  to  resign 
from  tile  Rangers  because  he  wrote  anti- 
Commumst  articles  for  the  local  news- 
papers His  superior  said  his  writings 
were  controversial  and  reduced  his  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  forest  ranger. 

At  the  time  this  incident  took  place, 
Don  Caron  testified  that  he  had  had  no 
contact  witii  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
that  he  had  not  knowingly  distributed 
any  of  their  literature.  But  Don  Caron 
was  so  embittered  by  his  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  Government  oflBclals.  that 
w  hen  the  John  Birch  Society  offered  him 
a  job  as  an  organizer,  he  accepted  the 
job  offer 

Here  you  have  a  dramatic  illustration 
of  how  real  extremism  benefits  when  all 
anti-Communist  activity  is  indiscrimi- 
nately condemned  as  extremism. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

|Fr  .m  the  Reader's  Digest,  May  1B62| 
The   I.NsiDKJis   Campaign   To   Silxncr   Anti- 
Communists 

(Bv  William  R   Kintner') 

An  Insldlouij.  Moscow-fed  campaign  to 
bleed    tlie    life    out    of    anti-communism    in 


'  William  R  Kitner  is  deputy  director  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  and 
profe(4t,ur  of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity ol  Peniibylviinia  A  West  Point  graduate, 
lie  served  fuccessfully  from  1950-Sl  as  a  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  planning  officer,  a 
Stan  negotiator  at  the  Panmunjom  armistice 
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America  Is  now  beginning  to  pay  off.  With- 
in the  past  year  it  lias  created  such  a  cli- 
mate of  distrust  and  confusion  that  scores 
uf  reputable  antt-Conriinunlst  authorities  find 
thenibelves  tainted,  suspect,  under  vicious 
attack. 

The  newest  target  for  exploitation  by  the 
Reds  is  the  extremist  hysteria  currently  evi- 
dent In  America.  MUUons  of  Americans  have 
become  discouraged  by  the  years  of  con- 
fusion, contradiction,  and  empty  posturing 
tliat  have  marked  our  efforts  against  com- 
munism. Out  of  a  growing  sense  of  frustra- 
tion some  have  gathered  Into  wrong-headed 
extremist  cults  such  tie  the  John  Birch  8o- 
I  ciety.  Tet.  Instead  of  removing  the  ca\ise 
of  frustration  on  which  such  movements 
feed.'  some  of  our  highest  officials  are  at- 
tacking not  Just  Blrchltes  but  experts  on  the 
Communist  challenge.  As  a  result,  a  de- 
plorable set  of  double  standards  has  de- 
veloped. Persons  who  voice  an tl -Communist 
thoughts  are  reprimanded,  while  thoee  who 
plead   accommodation   are  rarely  rebuked. 

For  example.  In  Okanogan,  Wash.,  n.S. 
Forest  Ranger  Don  Caron  was  forced  to  re- 
sign because  he  wrote  imtl-Communlst  arti- 
cles for  the  local  newspaper.  His  superiors 
said  his  writings  were  controversial  and  re- 
duced his  effectiveness. 

Yet  when  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O  Douglas  publicly  argr.es  against  VS.  policy 
to  resist  Red  China's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  there  Is  no  ocnsure,  although  the 
prestige  of  our  highest  Court  has  Injected 
Into  foreign •polic7  matters  outside  Its  Juris- 
diction. 

Last  July  the  U.8.  Mavy  was  so  wary  of 
pressures  against  an tt- Communists  thst  It 
wouldn't  even  let  one  of  its  bands  play  st  s 
Bants  Monica.  Caltf,,  a;itl-Communlst  rally 
sponsored  by  69  civic  and  service  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  American  Legion. 

Many  of  the  same  pecple  who  a  few  years 
ago  quite  properly  decried  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's "guilt  by  asacclatlon"  techniques 
In  labeling  persons  pro-<7ommunl8t  now  em- 
ploy these  same  tactics  to  smear  all  anti- 
CoRununlsU  as  Blrclilte  "extremists."  No 
sooner  was  It  disclosed  that  MaJ.  Gen.  Ed- 
win Walker  belonged  to  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety than  numerous  high-ranking  military 
men  found  themselves  (ubtly  stamped  with 
the  BIrchlte- Walker  label.  The  New  York 
Times  referred  to  Walker  as  Just  "the  most 
conspicuous  example"  of  officers  with  theories 
akin  to  thoee  held  by  Blrchltes.  Much  In 
the  same  vein,  a  report  to  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  lumps  such  respectable  publica- 
tions as  National  Review  and  XJS.  News  Jk 
World  Report  with  the  discredited  Birch  So- 
ciety's own  Journal. 

Aided  by  such  loose  reporting,  this  drive 
which  discourages  and  reprimands  antl- 
communlsm  In  the  United  States  not  merely 
serves  Russia's  alms;  It  has  Its  roots  In  Mos- 
cow's psychological  and  propaganda  spe- 
clallsU.  The  Reds  have  fastened  onto  the 
extremist  hysteria  as  a  handy  vehicle  for 
mounting  a  well-laid  campaign  to  split  the 


talks,  an  adviser  at  the  White  Houae  on  cold- 
war  operations,  chief  o*  long-range  planning 
in  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 
He  Is  a  coauthor  of  "Protracted  Conflict"  and 
"A  Forward  Strategy  for  America."  His  latest 
book.  "The  New  Frontier  of  War,"  an  analysis 
of  Communist  peychopolltlcal  warfare,  will 
be  published  this  month. 

'  "This  public  responsiveness  to  the  ex- 
tremists' views  is  not  without  cause.  There 
is  a  mounting  sense  of  frustration  over  the 
trexKl  of  the  cold  war  and  the  conviction 
that  we  are  always  on  the  diplomatic  de- 
fensive. The  way  to  dlsiirm  extremism  is  not 
to  lecture  the  extremists  but  to  remove  the 
sense  of  frustration  on  which  extremism 
feeds.  The  truth  Is  that  the  West  has  been 
on  the  diplomatic  defensive  since  the  end 
of  World  War  11."  (Roecoe  Drummond  In 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.) 


United  States  in  two  and  discredit  both 
liberals  and  conservatives  who  urge  tough- 
minded  realism  In  dealing  with  communism. 

The  zeal  with  which  the  Reds  are  going 
about  this  is  s  tribute  to  a  movement  which 
had  its  beginning  In  1955^  when  1 ,000  educa- 
tors, businessmen,  and  scientists  assembled 
in  Chicago  for  the  first  national  Military-In- 
dustrial Conference  to  devise  ways  of  meet- 
ing the  Soviet  technological  challenge.  The 
parley  was  so  successful  that  it  l}ecame  a 
yearly  event  supported  by  eight  universities, 
dozens  of  professional  societies,  labor  unions, 
business  groups,  and  several  U.S.  Govern- 
ment departments.  Moreover,  It  wa£  put  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  clvlllan-run,  year- 
round  organization,  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy. 

Meanwhile,  alarmed  by  Communist  intru- 
sions and  psychological  gains,  the  White 
House  urged  that  the  public  be  better  in- 
formed about  cold-war  problems.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute  was  called 
upon  to  set  up  a  2-week  seminar  for  210 
highly  qualified  mUitary  reservists. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1959,  college  presidents, 
deans,  editors.  Members  of  Congress,  Gov- 
ernors, lawyers,  teachers,  and  businessmen 
gathered  at  the  National  War  College  and 
heard  lectures  by  bb  top  experts.  Deeply 
moved  by  whst  they  learned,  many  partici- 
pants felt  urged  to  alert  their  own  areas. 
With  the  gtUdance  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Institute  for  American  Strategy,  they 
organized  weekend  strategy  seminars  for 
which  nearby  Army  posts  made  available 
their  dormitories  and  assembly  halls. 

In  the  last  3  years,  more  than  50  of  these 
fonmu  have  tvought  together  60,000  persons 
for  Intensive  educstlon  abotrt  the  enemy's 
mettuxls  snd  goals.  In  rare  Instances, 
speakers  have  slipped  off  the  track  Into  In- 
temperate remarks — but  this  has  happened 
only  because  the  discussions  have  l>een 
carried  on  In  such  a  frank  and  free  at- 
mosphere. 

The  puhlic's  understanding  of  communism 
was  further  sharpened  by  revelations  made 
In  congressional  committees.  Defectors  from 
Russia's  intelligence  system  appeared  before 
our  legislators  and  explained  the  Kremlin's 
sordid  techniques  of  blackmail  and  murder. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  un- 
veiled the  plans  of  the  UJ3.  Communist 
Party  members,  obeying  Moscow  orders,  to 
infiltrate  and  Influence  American  youth. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  activity,  antlcom- 
munism  developed  Into  a  dynamic  enlight- 
ened force  In  America — a  movement  so 
powerful  that  Khrushchev  had  to  try  to  de- 
stroy it. 

Evidence  of  the  Kremlin's  concern  was  a 
meeting  held  in  Moscow  In  late  1960.  Eighty- 
one  Communist  chieftains  huddled  for  close 
to  a  month,  then  issued  a  startling  manifesto 
which  descrit>ed  the  anti-Communist  move- 
ment as  the  principal  Ideological  weapon  of 
Conununlst  opponents  and  called  on  Com- 
munists around  the  world  to  participate  In 
exixielng  anticommunlsm. 

On  January  6.  1961,  Khrushchev  summoned 
before  him  the  elite  of  communism's  psycho- 
logical warfare  experts.  He  told  them  that 
the  rising  anti-Communist  movement  had 
to  be  destroyed  and  stressed  the  "necessity 
of  establishing  contacts  with  those  circles  of 
the  bourgeoisie  which  gravitate  toward 
pacifism."  His  most  revealing  words:  "We 
must  use  prudent  representatives  of  the 
bourgeoisie." 

Khrushchev  was  confident  that  his  inter- 
national brainwashing  apparattis  could  carry 
out  these  orders.  Prom  disclosures  by  de- 
fector MVD  Col.  'VTadlmir  Petrov  before  the 
Royal  Australian  Commission  and  from  con- 
gressional testimony  of  the  CIA,  we  know 
how  this  apparatus  operates.  Dossiers  in 
Moscow's  espionage  headquarters  were 
combed  for  the  names  of  unsuspecting  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  who  might  do  the 


Kremlin's  work.  Search  was  made  for  po- 
litical leaders  of  our  extreme  left  who  might 
fall  for  a  made-ln-Moscow  line,  for  ultra- 
liberal  newsmen  who  would  Innocently  echo 
Communist- inspired  Interpretations.  Final- 
ly, the  Elremlln  experts  on  America  screened 
conservatives,  singling  out  extremists  whose 
intemperance  could  be  counted  on  to  dis- 
credit all  anti-Communists. 

Such  Communist  use  of  legitimate  liberals, 
conservatives,  and  pacifists  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern,  not  blame.  They  are  equally 
victims  of  the  devious  mechanism  which  60 
years  of  Communist  experience  have  per- 
fected for  moving  the  party's  Ideas  deep  into 
free  societies.  This  transmission  system 
functions  through  four  rings,  which  are  like 
ripples  from  a  stone  dropped  in  water,  as  one 
expert  puts  it.  Ring  1  consists  of  actual 
Communist  fronts  linked  closely  to  the 
Kremlin.  Ring  2  is  made  up  of  blind 
pacifists  and  fuzzy  Intellectiials  who  occa- 
sionally aid  Red  aims.  Ring  3  nears  the 
mark  that  Moscow  wishes  to  hit,  the  in- 
nocents: respected  ditizens  who  have  influen- 
tial connections  but  who  are  often  profes- 
sional protesters  and  crusaders,  career  cause 
people  whose  idealism  Is  both  genuine  and 
naive.  Ring  4  is  composed  of  opinion- 
makers:  editorial  writers,  news  analysts, 
conunentators,  preachers,  editors,  educators. 
The  ultimate  objective  of  all  this  attention 
is  the  general  public. 

By  the  time  the  ripples  from  a  counterfeit 
idea  dropped  in  the  middle  of  Ring  One 
finally  lap  up  on  the  shores  of  public 
opinion,  It  becomes  virtually  impossible  to 
separate  the  Innocent  carriers  from  the  know- 
ing purveyors.  The  public  at  best  is  con- 
fused, at  worst  actually  hostile  to  anticom- 
munlsm. In  either  case,  Moscow  scores  a 
clear  gain. 

The  primary  target  Is  the  Pentagon.  For, 
as  Senator  Fkan k  Lattbchc,  a  Democrat  from 
Ohio,  has  explained:  "If  I  had  to  advance 
communism  in  the  world,  I  would  urge  the 
destruction  of  U.S.  public  confidence  In  our 
military  men." 

Last  spring  the  Reds  were  handed  a  per- 
fect opwnlng  wedge:  discovery  by  the  press 
of  the  extremist  John  Birch  Society,  plus  a 
later  revelation  that  one  U.S.  general  was  a 
member.  This  was  enough  to  set  some  of 
our  most  Influential  newspapers  off  on  a 
chase  to  show,  with  slim  pickings  for  proof, 
that  niunerous  officers  were  Indoctrinating 
their  cconmands  and  the  civilian  population 
with  Birchite-type  theories.  This  in  turn 
was  all  that  Gus  Hall,  boss  of  the  U.S.  Ccun- 
munlst  Party,  needed  to  thunder  that  "even 
the  Pentagon  had  to  admit  recently  that  it 
was  'worried'  over  the  extent  of  BIrchlte 
and  similar  Influences  among  the  ranking 
officers  of  the  military  services." 

The  controversy  over  right-wing  extremists 
mounted.  Often  the  shooting  missed  the 
main  target  and  strafed  legitimate  anti- 
Coiiununists  and  educational  programs  with 
a  spray  of  guilt  by  association.  Among  thoee 
to  be  hit  were  the  strategy  seminars. 

The  furor  reached  its  peak  last  summer 
when  none  other  than  the  Influential  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  P(»«lgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee, WtLUAM  Fttlbbioht,  dispstched  a 
memorandum  to  the  Pentagon  castigating 
the  seminar  program. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  any  effective  seminar 
program  was  doomed.  Unofficially,  word 
flashed  down  from  the  Pentagon  through  the 
officer  corps  to  go  easy  on  public  "anti- 
Communist  remarks.  In  recent  months,  the 
sponsors  of  a  proposed  Louisiana-Arkansas- 
Texas  session  in  Shreveport,  Ls.,  on  the  Com- 
munist threat  were  told  that  the  Defense 
Department  cannot  participate  In  your 
seminar  in  any  manner.  In  Virginia,  a 
training  program  on  ctHzununlsm  for  active- 
duty  National  Guardsmen  had  to  be  post- 
poned. Throughout  the  Nation,  citizens' 
groups  wanting  to  learn  more  about  our  own 
strategy  have  been  denied  military  coopera- 
tion. 
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Isn't  It  time  we  atopped  such  senseless 
Buppreolon  of  responsible  education  about 
KhrushcbeVs  plan  to  bury  us?  Unless  the 
American  people  can  realistically  analyze  to- 
gether this  total  Communist  threat,  the 
Kremlin  will  watch  Its  plan  to  paralyze  us 
succeed,  as  we  divide  Into  a  bitter  civil  war 
of  words  that  will  wreck  our  national  unity 
We  must  regain  the  real  balance  needed  to 
allow  all  citizens  to  study  Communist 
maneuvers  and  learn  how  to  cope  with  them 
intelligently  and  forthrlghtly  without  being 
silenced  or  smeared  For  when  the  day  comes 
that  we  are  prevented  from  fully  compre- 
hending why  growing  Communist  power  Im- 
perils freedom,  and  when  we  cannot  dKicuss 
frankly  what  should  be  done  to  combat  It — 
on  that  day  our  cause  will  be  lost. 

(From   the  New   York  Times   Magazine. 
Apr.  29,  1962 1 

Thi  Libuals  Havx  Hn.PED  the  Radical 

Right 

(  By  Harvey  B.  Schechter  ' ) 

Much  Is  being  written  these  days  about 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  hundreds  of 
rlghtwlng  an  tl- Communist  groups  which 
have  exploded  Into  being  throughout  the 
country.  Thoxisanda  upon  thousands  of 
words  have  poured  forth  from  the  Nation  s 
press  describing,  exposing,  and  condemning 
some  of  these  operations. 

Liberals  In  particular  are  expressing  deep 
concern  about  the  electrifying  growth  of 
these  McCarthylte  groups  and  the  Impact 
they  are  having  In  many  communities  across 
the  land. 

Unfortunately,  amid  all  this  concern  there 
Is  a  tragic  failure  by  liberals  to  understand 
their  own  responsibility  for  the  current  state 
of  affairs 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  American  anti- 
Communlst  movement  lies  not  In  the  fact 
that  Robert  Welch  succeeded  In  organizing 
a  national  group  of  political  cretins  who 
have  pledged  their  lives  and  their  fortunes 
to  follow  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  no 
matter  how  faulty  his  navigation.  Nor  does 
It  rest  with  the  Christian  Anti-Communist 
Crusade  schools  held  by  Dr.  Fred  Schwarz. 
an  Australian  physician  who  has  traded  his 
stethoscope  for  a  microphone 

It  lies  In  the  fact  that  American  liberals. 
who  know  the  Communists  best  because 
they  fought  so  many  successful  battles 
agaluat  them  In  the  union  movement,  veter- 
ans' organizations  and  the  political  arena, 
for  more  than  a  decade  have  been  silent  on 
the  question  of  communism.  Thereby  they 
created  a  vacuum  Into  which  poured  groups 
like  the  Blrchers  and  the  Crusaders  to  be- 
come the  symbol  of  American  antl>commu- 
nlsm. 

This  IS  a  situation  which  never  should 
have  been  allowed  to  develop.  Now  that  it 
exists.  It  must  be  corrected — and  soon 

When  fascism  and  nazlsm  were  In  their 
Infant  stages,  liberals  responded  Instinctively 
to  the  threats  which  they  posed  Commu- 
nity education  programs  were  undertaken  to 
alert  the  world  to  the  approaching  storm 
and  all  that  It  Implied.  Giant  rallies  were 
held  In  all  the  major  cities  of  this  country 
In  protest  against  Nazi  brutality  and  de- 
struction of  culture.  Liberal  writers  loosed 
an  avalanche  of  meaningful  and  popular 
antl-Nazl  literature  Hollywood  produced 
substantial  numbers  of  films  designed  to 
create  a  climate  of  opinion  antagonistic  to 
Nazi  Germany. 

Today,  international  communism  has 
been  on  the  move  for  almost  two  decades. 
There  Is  a  great  thirst  among  the  American 
people  for  information  about  the  enemy 
But  where  Is  the  liberal  antl -Communist 
literature'  Where  are  the  anti-Communlst 
fllms^ 
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Liberals  shiaild  have  been  conducting 
schools  of  antlcommunlsm  across  the  coun- 
try at  least  slr.ce  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia. 
They  should  hive  been  conducting  commu- 
nity forums  aiid  building  up  a  body  of  un- 
derstanding so  that  the  radical  Rightist 
movements  Wii.ild  have  had  to  compete  with 
a  viable,  sane  and  sober  antlcommunlsm 
throughout  thi'  land 

It  seems -to  me  th.it  .im  >n(;  liberals  as  a 
whole  there  .ire  a  number  of  par.ily/iing 
forces  arising  Tom  misvinclerst.indlng  of  the 
Communist  pr  >h!i>m  The  first  Is  a  visceral 
negative  reaction  to  antlcommunlsm  because 
of  the  reactio'iary  character  of  the  per.sons 
usually  associated  with  the  movements- 
the    McCarthy;;,    the    McCxrrans.    et    al 

There  is  a  notion  that  liberalism  and  antl- 
communlsm are  somehow  inherently  incom- 
patible Fascists  and  hate  mongers  are 
easily  identifiable  as  the  enemy  l^ecau.se  their 
."«peech  betrayf.  them,  but  the  clvil-libertips 
and  clvll-rlghts  pronouncements  of  the 
Communists  five  them  a  protective  c.ilora- 
tlon   which   is   confusing   to   some   liberals 

.\nd  there  s  the  false  a.ssumption  p.ir- 
tlcularly  amor.g  liberals  who  are  niitspxiltpnly 
antl-Commun:«t.  that  because  they  have 
learned  through  tears,  sweav  and  s'.eepless 
nights  who  and  what  the  Commun!.-.'s  are 
everybody  else  knows,  too 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  ';|>e:\k  about 
the  entire  coantrv  but  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia It  is  a  source  of  constant  irritation 
and  amazement  to  Uston  to  persons  who 
should  know  better  talkini?  .-md  acting  as 
if  Communis'.s  were  merely  one  kind  of 
liberal,  though  perhaps  extreme  It  is  par- 
ticularly dlsci  uraglng  to  hear  young  people 
making  the  kinds  of  sUvtemeiiLs  about  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communists  which 
were  the  vos-ue  a  (tener  ition  a,v:<>  .st.ite- 
ments  which  haunt  u.s  m  the  sixties  like 
voices  from  the  p<ust 

There  is.  too  a  general  tendencv  to  mini- 
mize the  seriousness  of  the  problem  which 
American  Communists  i>o.se  because  of  the 
small  sl/e  of  'he  party  Just  a,s  the  Birch- 
minded  are  .nclined  to  see  Conwiiunists 
everywhere.  .s<.me  liberals  are  inclined  to  see 
Communists  nowhere 

There  is  a  Communist  Party  m  this  coun- 
try, and  while  Its  ranks  are  thin,  ns  circle  of 
influence  Is  nevertheless  considerably  larger 
than  that  encompassed  by  the  few  thou.sand 
dues-paying  members  wh"m  the  FBI  .says  it 
has  The  espionage  potential  of  the  C'<»m- 
inunlst  Party  ciin  be  dealt  with  only  by  our 
national  security  agencies  But  the  threat 
which  trained  Communist  cadres  pose  Uj  the 
integrity  of  ihe  liberal  and  civil  rights 
movements  to  which  they  try  to  attach 
themselves  can  be  counteracted  only  by 
knowledgeable  liberals 

This  was  the  lesson  of  the  thirties  and  the 
forties  It  Is  a  lesson  which  liberals  must 
relearn  In  the  sixties 

Another  are  i  of  confusion  among  people 
who  should  know  t>etter  concerns  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  Communist  Party  line  and 
Communist  front 

There  Is  a  C  immunlst  Party  line,  and  it  Is 
not  the  line  of  the  liberals  There  are  Com- 
munist front  groups,  and  liberals  must  learn 
to  identify  them  and  how  to  deal  with  them 
when  they  blJ  for  support  m  the  liberal 
community 

Many  persons  working  in  the  community- 
relations  field  are  ill  equipped  to  compre- 
hend let  alone  deal  with,  these  problems 
For  example,  st  a  recent  seminar  on  t^itall- 
larianism  attended  by  the  professional  staffs 
and  lay  mem^jers  of  civil  rights  organl/-a- 
tions  In  southern  California,  some  partici- 
pants were  mable  even  to  distinguish 
wherein  their  own  position  differed  from  that 
of  the  Communists 

Still  another  area  where  there  seems  to  be 
no  small  amount  of  confusion  and  Incon- 
sistency in  liberal  circles  Is  that  of  govern- 
mentil  investigation  of  un-.\inerican  ac- 
tivities. 


For  years,  the  name  of  the  Mouse  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has  been 
the  equivalent  of  a  dirty  word  among  lib- 
erals, and  the  maintenance  of  a  subversive 
list  by  the  U  S  Attorney  General  Is  con- 
sidered one  short  step  this  side  of  Nazi 
Oermany  Yet  when  the  big  nola*  developed 
around  the  Jcjhn  Birch  S<x'lety,  demands 
were  quickly  v.>lced  in  some  liberal  circles 
for  a  governmentjil  investigation. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  nor  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  defend  Its  spotty  record  But  after 
rending  its  reports  and  observing  ita  activi- 
ties rather  closely  for  several  yeara.  I  find 
nothing  wrong  with  the  committee  that  a 
few  vigorous  liberal  representative*  couldn't 
cure  by  .serving  on  It  What  a  refreshing 
sight  it  would  be  to  observe  men  of  Intelli- 
gence .ind  vigor  Investigating  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  the  White  Citizens  Councils,  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  as  well  aa  the  Com- 
munist  Party   apparatus 

Why  have  liberals  permitted  the  'olBclal  ' 
designatiiin  of  the  term  "un-American"  to 
be  iilentifted  in  the  public  mind  only  with 
the  Communist  Party  while  hundreds  of 
hale  groups  throughout  the  country  work 
feverishly  to  sow  seeds  of  racial  and  religious 
antagonism'' 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  for 
a  representative  committee  of  the  Uiilted 
States  Congress  to  be  conducting  Investiga- 
tions of  thtjse  forces  which  pose  a  threat  to 
our  constitutional  system"*  What  could  be 
more  v.ilualjle  than  for  such  a  Congres- 
sional committee  to  Issue  periodic  reports  In- 
forming the  American  people  of  the  groups 
within  our  midst  which  are  bent  on  destroy- 
ing our   constitutional  system'' 

One  of  the  most  common  crltlclama  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
tli>s  concerns  the  charge  that  It  condemns 
because  of  a  pers<jns  associations  Liberals 
prixlaim  their  abhorrence  at  the  Idea  that 
a  man  shovild  be  Judged  by  the  organizations 
to  which  he  belongs  Unfortunately,  this  Is 
yet  another  area  where  liberals  have  not  b1- 
wavs  been  consistent,  as  becomes  apparent 
when  we  turn  the  penny  on  Its  other  aide 

If  a  man  belonged  to  Gerald  L.  K  8ml ths 
Christian  Nationalist  Crusade.  If  he  con- 
tributed money  to  Snuth.  If  he  placed  ads  In 
Smiths  publications,  what  liberal  would 
deny  that  we  have  a  basis  for  evaluating  his 
public  acts   and  associations? 

Then  why  are  liberals  critical  when  con- 
sistent membership  in  Communist  front  or- 
ganlzations  and  the  placement  of  "greeting 
ads  '  in  Communist  publications  are  used  to 
judge  other  individuals'' 

It  is  imperative  that  liberals  develop  a 
maturity  in  the  arena  of  public  action. 
People  are  free  to  participate  In  community 
organizations  and  political  action  groups, 
but  they  can  al.so  be  held  responsible  for 
their  public  support  of  such  groups.  Thla 
is  the  nature  of  political  and  aoclal  action, 
and  liberals  must  recognizee  theae  facta  of 
life 

Liberals  have  failed  their  own  movement 
and  the  whole  community  by  their  failure 
to  educate  the  American  public  In  a  sane  and 
s*)ber  manner  about  the  true  character  of  the 
Ct)mmunlst  conspiracy  They  have  a  Job  to 
do  within  their  own  circles  of  friends,  par- 
ticularly Hmong  young  people  who  are  the 
products  of   liberal    homes. 

There  Is  a  vast  body  of  Information  avail- 
able ab<jut  the  Communist  Party.  Its  tactics 
and  its  tie  to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  data 
merit  careful  study,  thought,  dlacuasion,  and 
dissemination 

Liberals  are  particularly  suited  for  the 
educational  task  not  only  because  of  their 
firsthand  battles  with  the  Communlats  but, 
more  imp<jrtant.  because  they  are  interested 
In  progress  and  the  Improvement  of  our 
society  Hence,  their  Interest  In  this  work 
cannot  he  Impugned  as  stemming  from  reac- 
tionary incllnathjus. 
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The  time  la  long  overdue  for  the  liberal 
community  to  demoattrate  conclusively  that 
the  term  "liberal  antl-Communlat"  la  not  a 
contradiction  In  teroia.  If  llberala  pick  up 
the  torch  they  dropped  many  yeara  ago  and 
reassert  mature  leadership  In  conununlty 
activities,  the  right-wing  schools  of  antt- 
conununism  will  shut  their  doors  and  drift 
silently  back  Into  this  19th  century. 

Will  American  lilK^rals  accept  the  chal- 
lenge?    That  remainu  to  be  seen. 


CIVIL  AIR  PATROL'S  20TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  BOGOS.  M-.  President,  on  Mon- 
day evening  of  thlf  week  I  was  honored 
to  attend  the  Civil  Air  Patrol's  20th  an- 
niversary congressional  banquet  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  here  In  Washington. 
On  that  occasion  it  was  my  privilege 
to  hear  Cadet  Ciipt.  Mary  Elizabeth 
McCall,  cadet  convmander  of  the  Dover 
Cadet  Squadron,  Delaware  Wing  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  pi^sent  an  address  en- 
titled "What  Civil  Air  Patrol  Means  to 
Me." 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware  of  th«i  great  contribution 
Civil  Air  Patrol  units  have  made 
throughout  the  country  and  the  wonder- 
ful record  that  they  have  achieved  in 
their  20  years  of  existence.  I  wish  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
this  speech  because  I  t)elieve  It  repre- 
sents what  belonging  to  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  means  to  its  meml)ers. 

I  ask  unanimous,  consent  to  insert  the 
speech  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What   Civil   Aib   Patsol    Means   to   Ms 
(Address  by  Cadet  Ctpt.  Mary  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Call.    CAPC.     cad«t     commander,     Dover 
Cadet  Squadron.   Cielaware  Wing,  CAP  as 
presented    at    the    CAP    20th    anniversary 
congressional  banquet  at  the  Statler  Hil- 
ton Hotel,  Monday  evening.  May  7,  1962) 
General  Spaatz.  Senator  Symington    Colo- 
nel Whelan,  Colonel  Ashworth,  and  other  dls- 
tiiiKulshed  guests,  my  purpose  tonight  Is  to 
tell  you  what  Civil  Air  Patrol  means  to  me. 
Civil  Air  Patrol  means  so  much  that  at  first 
I   found   It  difficult  to  analyze.     However,  I 
believe  I  have  found  the  real  meaning;  op- 
portunity.    Opportunity  to  learn  to  grow  in 
mental  stature  through  new  experlencea  and 
to  prepare  for  a  useful  adult  life. 

An  opportunity  to  learn,  a  chance  to  gain 
knowledge.  Without  knowledge  I  can  not 
progress;  I  can  not  achieve  the  goals  for 
which  I  aim.  I  want  to  learn;  I  welcome 
the  challenge  of  life.  I  have  learned  the 
history  of  aviation  asd  the  principles  which 
govern  flight  so  thst  I  may  understand  the 
problems  we  face  today,  and  those  that  are 
forthcoming  in  this  ttawntng  space  age. 

I  have  had  other  practical  training  In 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  TJie  standard  and  ad- 
vanced first  aid  countes  I've  taken  are  good 
examples.  For  the  ptesent  I  have  learned  to 
care  for  an  injured  person.  Also  I  have  be- 
come so  aware  of  the  need  for  adequate  first 
aid  Instruction  that  I  will  continue  my 
training  in  this  field. 

Another  valuable  lc«8on  I  have  learned  In 
Civil  Air  Patrol  is  discipline.  I  was  once 
given  a  definition  of  military  discipline.  It 
went  like  this:  "MlLUry  discipline  is  that 
mental  attitude  and  .-^tate  of  training  which 
renders  willing  obedience  and  proper  con- 
duct instinctive  under  all  conditions." 
Think  of  that.  Willing  obedience  under  all 
conditions,  proper  conduct  instinctive  under 
all    conditions.     If   I   have    learned   nothing 


else  in  Civil  Air  Patrol,  this  one  lesson  would 
make  every  hour  I  have  worked  in  CAP 
worthwhile.    This  is  a  most  valuable  lesson. 

I  have  grown  through  my  contacts  with 
the  members  of  Civil  Air  Patrol.  As  others 
I  cannot  learn  alone;  I  m\ut  be  taught.  For 
the  present  I  can  give  my  senior  members, 
my  teachers,  only  my  best  efforts.  The 
highest  tribute  I  can  give  them  la  my  sin- 
cere thanks.  In  the  future,  however,  I  shall 
give  them  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  their  belief  in  what  they  are  doing 
has  not  been  in  vain.  The  many  cadets  I 
know,  the  activities  we  have  taken  part  in 
have  all  enriched  my  background  pnd  de- 
veloped my  personality. 

Another  way  we  grow  is  through  experi- 
ence. No  matter  how  much  I  read  or  what 
other  people  tell  me,  personal  experience  la 
still  among  the  best  of  teachers.  Many 
things  just  cannot  be  described:  the  feel- 
ing I  had  on  my  jet  fiight,  the  thoughts  that 
raced  through  my  mind  when  my  flight  in- 
structor said,  "It's  all  yours;  you  take  it 
solo."  These  are  experiences  Civil  Air  Patrol 
has  made  possible  for  me  that  I  will  never 
forget. 

In  Civil  Air  Patrol  we  are  taught  to  apply 
what  we  have  learned,  to  be  of  service  to  our 
community,  our  State,  and  even  our  Nation. 
I  have  been  trained  to  serve  by  following 
or  by  leading.  I  must  know  how  to  do  both; 
I  must  shun  neither.  For  the  present  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  choose  the  leaders  that 
will  show  me  the  right  way.  Civil  Air  Patrol 
gives  us  good  leaders,  and  with  Ood's  help 
they  guide  us  along  the  proper  path.  In  the 
future  we  will  be  the  leaders.  We  will  be 
at  the  controls  of  the  space  age.  It  la  up  to 
uae  to  become  the  type  of  people  that  others 
will  follow  willingly  and  profltably.  It  la 
our  obligation  to  keep  Civil  Air  Patrol  the 
living  organization  that  it  is  today. 

At  my  age  it  seems  that  many  opportuni- 
ties are  out  of  reach.  Everything  seems  to 
be  in  the  distant  future.  Yet  the  distant 
future  is  just  around  the  corner.  I  know  I 
must  prepare  for  tomorrow,  but  I  must  pre- 
pare for  tomorrow  today.  The  oppc«"tuni- 
tles  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  are  not  unattainable; 
they  are  here  now.  They  are  mine  now;  all  I 
have  to  do  is  take  advantage  of  them. 

I've  been  talking  about  what  Civil  Air 
Patrol  means  to  me,  Mary  McCall,  from 
Dover,  Del.,  but  Civil  Air  Patrol  doesn't 
mean  these  things  just  to  me.  Civil  Air 
Patrol  means  the  same  thing  and  much 
mc»-e  to  thousands  of  other  boys  and  girls 
all  over  the  United  States  of  America,  be- 
cause everyone  has  a  fair  chance,  everyone 
has  an  equal  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  Opportunity,  that's  what 
Civil  Air  Patrol  means  to  me. 

Thank  you. 


THE  BHUE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "What  More  Do  They  Need?" 
published  in  the  May  4  issue  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News  and  an  article 
entitled  "Another  Teapot  Dwne?"  pub- 
lished in  today's  issue  of  the  same  news- 
paper, written  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News. 

May  4,  1062] 

What  More  Do  Thxt  Need? 

In  the  Billle  Sol  Estes  case,  the  latest  dis- 
patches from  Texas  by  Jack  Steele,  of  oiu- 
Washington  staff  relate  these  astonishing 
allegations  : 

That  Estes  bonded  the  Government  grain 
stored  in  his  warehouses  by  merely  filing  a 


statement  that  his  "net  worth"  In  one  year 
was  $13.7  million  and  in  another  year  more 
than  $15  million. 

That  at  the  same  time  Estes  filed  financial 
statements  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice claiming  income  losses  of  $3.1  million  in 
1061,  $070,000  In  1060,  and  lesser  losses  in 
3  preceding  years. 

That  Estes  paid  no  Income  taxes  for  4 
years,  the  while  "living  like  a  millionaire, 
flying  politicians  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment ofScials  around  Texas  in  his  three  pri- 
vate planes  and  busdng  30  tickets  at  a  clip 
for  $100-a-plate  Democratic  fund-raising 
dinners." 

That  Estes  grew  more  than  $1  million 
worth  of  cotton  on  acreage  he  obtained  in  a 
manner  the  attorney  general  of  Texas,  WUl 
Wilson,  claims  was  fraudulent  on  the  face 
of  it. 

That  Estes'  inducements  to  farmers  to 
store  grain  In  his  warehouses,  so  he  later 
could  collect  Government  payments  were 
clear-cut  violations  of  both  Federal  and 
Texas  laws. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  been  Investigating 
the  case  and  has  an  accumulation  of  sworn 
testimony,  charges  the  acreage  and  storage 
manipulations  are  evidence  of  abtises  in  the 
Agriculture  Department's  management  of 
the  farm  program. 

Up  to  now,  all  these  allegations  and  many 
more  appear  to  have  aroused  little  evidence 
of  indignation  in  Congress.  Suggestions 
that  Senate  or  House  committees  might  un- 
dertake an  investigation  so  far  have  come  to 
nothing. 

When  a  Democratic  House  committee 
stumbled  on  the  favors  bestowed  on  Sher- 
man Adams  of  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion there  was  a  feverish  rush  to  uncover  all 
the  dirt.  Mr.  Adams  and  his  benefactor  were 
unmercifully  exposed — and  properly  so. 

Why  all  the  reluctance  to  investigate  now? 
Because  this  Is  a  Democratic  Administration? 
We  hoi>e  not. 


Anothek  Tbafot  Dome? 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  Billie  Sol  Estes  corruption  tsrphoon 
spinning  out  of  Texas  is  already  tagged  by 
scnne  with  the  question:  "Another  Teapot 
Dome?"  If  so,  will  the  White  House  show 
the  same  (forgotten)  seal  the  White  House 
did  about  Teapot  Dome? 

Time  has  made  that  rotten  apple  the 
symbol  for  corruption  condoned  in  the 
White  House.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  It  Is  the  Nation's  most 
documented  scandal.  My  research  in  the 
CoNGKESsiONAL  RECORD  may  surprise  you,  as 
it  did  me. 

This  famous  affair — actually  four  affairs — 
began  with  a  pistol  shot  on  a  May  morning 
in  1023.  At  4  p.m.  the  prevloua  afternoon 
President  Harding  had  received  the  first  evi- 
dence of  any  of  the  scandals  to  follow.  It 
involved  his  friend  Jesse  Smith,  personal 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing confronted  Mr.  Smith  in  the  presence 
of  three  witnesses  and  told  Mr.  Smith  he 
was  going  to  have  him  prosecuted  at  once. 
The  next  morning  Mr.  Smith  committed 
suicide. 

Two  months  later.  August  2.  1923.  Mr. 
Harding  himself  died  without  knowledge  of 
the  widening  trails  down  which  the  evidence 
would  lead,  and  President  Coolldge  picked  up 
where  Mr.  Harding  left  off. 

The  trails  led  In  four  separate  directions 
and  what  we  today  call  "Teapot  Dome"  is 
really  the  Teapot  Dome.  Wyo.,  and  Elk  Hills, 
Calif.,  oil  lease  steals;  corruption  under 
■Veterans'  Bureau  Director  Charles  R.  Forbes; 
corruption  Involving  Allen  Property  Custo- 
dian Thomas  W.  Miller;  and  malfeasance  in 
the  Justice  Department,  where  Jesse  Smith 
had  served. 

The  heroes  were  the  White  House,  two  dis- 
tinguished prosecutors  and  Republican  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  La  FoUette  and  Democratic 
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Senator  ThomM  J.  Walah.  These  Senatora 
111  1  had  queBtloned  eevwal  oU  le—ei  and  rtarted 
■  I  I  invesUgaUons  of  the  Justice  Department  as 
early  as  AprU  I»22.  Attorney  General  Harry 
M.  Daugberty  Anally  sought  protection  be- 
hind the  President  by  asking  KxecuUve  priv- 
ilege not  to  open  certain  flies  to  a  cougres- 
Bional  committee.  Instead.  Mr.  CooUdge  flred 
him.  Moreover,  he  ordered  his  own  Attorney 
General  prosecuted  forthwith.  The  oil  leases 
were  canceled  and  returned  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  end.  the  loudest  and  longest  ty- 
phoon beat  on  the  head  of  farmer  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Albert  Bacon  Pall. 

The  Secretary,  63,  a  great  favorite  son  In 
New  Mezloo.  farmer  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court  there  and  D.S.  Senator,  had  resigned 
from  the  Senate  to  enter  Mr.  Harding's  Cabi- 
net. He  had  handed  Mr.  Harding  hla  resig- 
nation In  January  1023,  to  take  effect  In 
March,  stating  he  was  "tired  and  wished  to 
return  to  New  Mexico."  There  was  no  knowl- 
edge or  even  rumor  of  his  dishonesty  until 
December  1923 — 5  months  after  Mr.  Harding 
died. 

But  when  suspicion  ultimately  blew  Its 
breath  on  Pall  his  earlier  resignation,  status, 
and  political  potency  served  him  not  at  all. 
Mr.    Ooolldge    Immediately    appointed    two 

!  eminent  men  as  special   prosecutors — Owen 

(  J.  Roberts  and  Atlee  Pomerene — and  pro- 
k  cured  an  Indictment  against  him  in  retire- 
ment. Then  Mr.  Coolldge  and  his  prosecutors 
fought  the  case  against  Mr.  Pall  year  In  and 
year  out  and  so  did  President  Hoover  until 
Mr.  Pall  was  finally  convicted  In  October 
1929.  He  was  sent  to  prison  and  flned 
♦  100,000 

Wholesale  malfeasance  never  was  shown 
Only  nine  main  figures  were  involved  In  the 
four  afTolrs.  Six  were  Government  officials, 
three  were  not.  Mr.  Daugberty  and  E.  L. 
Etoheny.  a  California  oilman,  were  acquitted. 
Of  the  remaining  seven,  four  were  sent  to 
prison,  two  committed  suicide,  and  one  died 
awaiting  trial.  The  convicted  were  Messrs. 
Pall.  Porbes.  Miller,  and  Harry  P  Sinclair, 
who.  though  acquitted  of  conspiracy  and 
bribery,  went  to  Jail  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress and  later  contempt  of  court.  The  sui- 
cides were  Mr.  Smith  and  Charles  P.  Cramer, 
a  Veterans'  Bureau  legal  adviser.  John  T 
King,  a  go-between,  died  of  pneumonia  while 
awaiting  trial. 

The  ugly  problem  of  corruption  always  will 
exist.  And  the  winds  will  always  sing  with 
the  tut-tut  alibis  of  Government  crooks. 
The  test  is  what  Is  done  about  It. 


THE  ESTES  CASE 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  very  appropriate  wide  public  in- 
terest evidenced  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Estes  case  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  two  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  under  date  of  Wednes- 
day. May  9.  1962.  One  is  an  editorial 
In  that  edition  entitled  "No  Favors  for 
Estes? — It  Depends  on  What  You  Call 
Favoritism";  and  the  other  is  a  column 
by  Roscoe  Drummond  labeled  "The  Estes 
Case  Mysteries:  An  Investigation 
Needed."  I  commend  these  Items  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  therefore  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  9. 
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No  Pavors  roR  Estes? — It  Depends  on  What 

You    Call   PAVoamsic 

OrvUle  Preeman's  press  conference  was  re- 
markable for  Its  failure  to  convince  the  Na- 


tion that  we  have  a  fighting-mad  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  hell-bent  on  wiping  out  every 
taint  of  evU  and  wrongdoing  in  his  Depart- 
ment. On  the  contrary.  In  discussing  the 
ahenanlgans  of  one  Billie  Sol  Estes.  a  recently 
deposed  Texas  cotton  king.  Mr.  Preeman  went 
to  some  lengtos  to  minimize  the  trouble  and 
to  suggest  that  someone  is  trying  to  make 
molehills  look  like  mountains. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  Mr  Preenutn 
is  right.  We  would  like  to  think  that  the 
alleged  errantry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's dealings  In  Texas  is  a  harmless  flg- 
ment  of  Rep\ibllcan  Imagination.  But  the 
evidence  to  date,  fragnvntary  as  It  is.  does 
not  permit  such  comfort. 

In  his  first  submission  to  public  question- 
ing since  March  39  about  Mr  Estes  and  his 
suspiciously  intimate  courtship  of  Agricul- 
ture officials,  Mr  Preeman  said  there  Is  "no 
evidence"  of  tjaj  favoritism  being  shown  the 
cotton  dealer.  In  the  Secretary's  opinion 
the  whole  affair  has  been  "ballooned  all  out 
of  proportion  to  its  importance." 

It  is  difficult  to  square  these  remarks  with 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Estes.  currently  under 
Federal  and  State  Indictment  for  fraud,  \. as 
serenely  seated  In  one  of  the  chairs  of  the 
National  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  last 
November  after  he  had  been  fined  #48,000  fur 
a  serious  infraction  of  the  acreage-control 
regulations.  Purthermore.  Mr.  Preeman's 
own  personnel  advisory  board  recommended 
against  the  retention  of  Estes.  But  Estes 
stayed  on.  This,  we  submit.  Is  special  treat- 
ment. This  Is  favoritism  of  the  first  and 
moat  Inexcusable  order.  If  It  Isn't.  Mr.  Pree- 
m.in  has  revised  the  meaning  of  the  word  to 
suit  his  own  defense. 

Mr.  Freemiin  itnows  about  the  charges 
that  high  officials  of  his  Department  received 
gifts  from  Mr  Estes  He  knows  that  one  In- 
vestigating official,  hard  on  the  scent  of 
damaging  clues,  died  inexplicably  of  five 
gunshot  wounds  flred  from  a  bolt  action 
rifle.  Why  then  does  he  not  reserve  his 
righteous  Indignation  for  the  wrongdo<>r8 
rather  than  aiming  It  at  those  lie  thinks  are 
"ballooning  "  a  minor  scandal  Into  something 
bigger  than  reality? 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Prerman  it  should  be 
repeated  that  the  search  for  the  whole  truth 
in  the  Estes-Agrlculture  relationship  has 
only  Just  begun.  The  Secretary  has  prom- 
ised to  keep  his  door  open  for  the  admission 
of  all  evldeni:e.  he  admits  to  a  perplexity 
about  some  of  the  strange  things  that  have 
happened,  he  promises  to  tighten  screws  In 
his  administrative  machinery  We  wish  him 
well. 

But  so  long  as  he  attempts  to  Justify 
rather  than  denounce  the  placement  In  a 
position  of  public  trust  a  man  freshly  fined 
♦48.000  for  misconduct-  contrary  to  the 
counsel  of  Department  Investigators  Mr 
Freeman  s  prnml.ses  of  Improved  behavior 
vkiU  have  a  hollow  ring. 

The  Secretiixy  li»st  a  great  opportunity  at 
his  press  conference  to  make  a  ringing  dec- 
laration of  war  against  corrxiptlon  and  the 
appearance  of  corruption  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  to  insist  on  being  the 
first  to  expose  the  culprits.  Instead  he  ex- 
cused and  defended.  Which  makes  It  clearer 
than  ever  that  the  mysteries,  discrepancies, 
and  serious  cliarges  In  the  Estes  affair  will 
have  to  be  cleaned  up  by  forces  outside  the 
Department. 

(Prom    the   New   York    Herald    Tribune, 

May  9.   1962  | 

Tke  E.STES  Case  MTSTxarxs    An  Invxstwation 

NXXDO) 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Every  freeh  piece  of  news  In  the  BlUle 
Sol  Estes  scandal — which  leaves  a  puasllng 
trail  of  unexplained  events  from  Pecos,  Tex  , 
to  Washington.  D  C  —makes  more  urgent  an 
Independent  and  uninhibited  congressional 
investigation. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Preeman  is  a  tborotighly 
honest  and  honorable  public  servant  who 
does  not  want  to  see  the  public  swindled 
or  his  Department  smeared  by  the  shrewd 
manipuiaUons  of  Estes,  a  kind  of  Texas 
agricultural  Ponzl. 

Mr.  Preeman's  latest  press  conference 
dealt  tUmoet  exclusively  with  the  Kstes  case. 
The  net  effect  of  ail  the  Secretary  had  to 
s;^y  seemed  to  me  to  be;  There  has  been 
noth;n«  shown  to  be  wrong  In  the  relations 
of  the  Department  to  BlUle  Sol  Estes — and 
It  won't  happen  again. 

I  doubt  If  a  single  Member  of  Congress 
or  the  cltjse.st  reader  of  all  the  news  reports 
can  «ay  he  knows  the  stralRht  and  full  facts 
of  the  matter  as  things  now  stand.  There 
are  conflicting  claims  coming  slmultane- 
oufly  from  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Avjrlculture.  There  are  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  how  n«tes  could  find  himself 
In  such  bad  standlnR  as  to  require  his  cot- 
ton allotment  manipulations  to  be  critically 
reviewed  and  In  ruch  good  standing  as  to 
be  retained  as  a  member  of  the  Department's 
Natlona.  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  with 
the  special  status  this  gave  to  him. 

ThTe  Is  confuted  evidence  as  to  whether 
E.trs  was  vlolatini;  the  law  In  his  cotton- 
allotmert  operations  or  whether  the  law 
Itself  and  its  administration  were  so  looee 
and  complex  and  uncertain  that  it  was 
nearly  Impossible  to  know  where  legality 
urt  off  and  illegality  began. 

Obviously  tlie  Republlcar^  are  es^er  for  a 
congressional  InvesUgation.  That's  par 
Th(  y  iee  only  Dem<jcratlc  embarra/sment.  I 
submit  that  a  competent,  fair-minded  Inves- 
t'.ea'lon  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the  Department 
(if  A;^Uulture  and  the  administration  Itself 
If  the  Agriculture  Department  has  been  as 
alort  .ind  diUkrent  .is  Secretary  Preeman  ear- 
nestly affirms,  the  only  way  It  can  make  Its 
cai>€  persuasive  Is  throURh  a  bipartisan  con- 
grcs.si<inal  Inquiry,  not  through  an  ex  parte 
depiirtmental  one 

T\\p  p<jsltlon  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  difficult  and  unpersuaslvc,  because 
conflii-tini?  evidence  comes  out  In  ways  which 
m  ike  It  imjxwslble  for  the  public  to  deter- 
mine who  Is  right 

One  subordinate  official  publicly  asserts 
th-\l  Bli:ie  Sol  Estes  received  favoritism;  th:il 
his  case  was  not  handled  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, that  his  1961  cotton  allotment  was  nut 
canceled  with  sufficient  promptness. 

The.se  views  sre  publicly  and  categorically 
denied,  point  by  point,  by  another  Depart- 
ment official.  Mr  Preeman  says  that  it  was 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  that  the  De- 
partment arranged  this  airing  of  charges  and 
countercharges  with  the  press.  But  surely 
there  l.s  no  way  to  clear  up  the  slae  of  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Estes  scandal.  The 
chiU-gea  and  denials  are  left  hanging  in  the 
air  There  was  no  effective  and  knowledge- 
able crcxis-examinatlon.  Nobody  was  under 
uath. 

On  the  record  thus  far  It  seems  fair  to  say 
the  Department  s  hsndling  of  the  Estes  mat- 
ter has  Ijeen  uneven.  Mr  Preeman  brought 
m  the  FBI  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  Justice 
Department  brought  about  the  arrest  and  In- 
dictment of  Estes  for  fraud.  But  I  see  no 
adequate  explanation  of  why  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  willing  to  honor  this  man 
with  continued  service  on  the  Natkmal  Cot- 
ton Advisory  Committee  many  months  after 
the  most  dubious  aspects  of  his  manipula- 
tions were  evident  to  officials  investigating 
them. 

It  was  .Secretary  Freemsn's  observation  st 
his  press  conference  that  doubt  about  Estes' 
operations  rested  on  Just  s  lawyers'  quarrel 
At  another  point  he  remarked  that  the  only 
man  who  held  the  key  that  could  unlock  the 
mystery  of  what  actually  went  on  in  Texas 
was  a  dead  man,  the  Department  official  who 
was  getting  the  full  story  at  his  flncertlps  on 
the  spot     He  died— prematurely — after  being 
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shot  four  times.     Suicide  or  murder?     The 
circumstances  are  very  mysterious. 

The  mysteries  will  remain,  to  the  damage 
of  all  concerned ,  unless  there  is  a  trust- 
worthy and  lndep>enclent  investigation. 


J    EDGAR  HOOVER  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
38th  anniversary  of  the  service  of  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  the  great  and  courageous 
Director  of  our  Ptxieral  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, I  want  to  be  among  those 
paying  tribute  to  this  distinguished  pub- 
lic official.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  typifies  the 
quality  of  service  and  the  devotion  to 
duty  which  Is  the  goal  which  all  Ameri- 
cans have  in  mind  for  their  public  serv- 
ants. 

Every  freedom -loving  American  owes 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  I'BI.  He  can  sleep 
easier  by  night  and  breathe  more  freely 
by  day  because  of  the  continuing  cru- 
sade against  communism  which  J,  Ed- 
gar Hoover  has  headed.  He  ceaselessly 
continues  to  impress  upon  all  who  read 
or  hear  his  words  that  the  dangers  of 
communism  at  home  must  be  exposed, 
understood,  and  curtailed  If  we  are  ever 
to  be  successful  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges from  commanlsm  in  other  lands. 

Perhaps  as  fittir-g  a  tribute  as  any  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  is  to  quote  some  passages 
from  the  magnificent  address  which  he 
delivered  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1962.  when  he  received  the 
George  Washington  Award  of  Freedoms 
Foundation : 

There  must  be  in  .America  a  rebirth  of  the 
spirit  of  Valley  Porg«.  The  true  strength  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers  did  not  spring  from 
materialistic  ambitions — but  from  the  deeper 
wellsprings  of  the  spirit.  Por  them,  no  sac- 
rifice was  too  great  in  upholding  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Our  strength  lies  in  our  firm  belief  In 
freedom  and  a  det«-rmination  to  maintain 
our  freedom  with  sound,  informed  under- 
standing of  American  Ideals  and  principles. 
There  still  is  virtue  in  the  old-fashioned 
American  belief  in  fighting  for  ideals,  as  well 
as  against  evils. 

In  the  tradition  cf  the  early  patriots,  we 
must  make  our  American  heritage  a  living, 
dynamic,  meaningful  force.  The  men  of 
Valley  Forge  knew  why  they  were  fighting. 
They  had  faith  in  an  ideal  •  •  •  George 
Washington  and  hla  valiant  troops  fought 
not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.    This  too  is  our  task. 

From  o\ir  shoulders  the  mantle  of  free- 
dom— worn  proudly  for  all  the  world  to  be- 
hold— must  pass  unstrained  to  our  children, 
and  to  our  children  s  children.  No  genera- 
tion ever  faced  a  more  vital  responsibility. 
•  •  •  We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
principle  that  freed.xn  under  Ood  Is  man's 
destiny.  | 


THE   REFUGEE  PROBLEM   IN  HONG 
KONG 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  long- 
neglected  problem  has  now  reached  a 
critical  stage.  I  refer  to  the  refugee 
problem  in  Hong  Kong,  which  Is  the 
most  serious  and  pressing  refugee  prob- 
lem in  the  world  today. 

Since  the  fall  of  mainland  China  to 
the  Communists.  Hong  Kong  has  pro- 
vided sanctuary  to  more  than  a  million 
refugees  from  that  Communist  regime. 
But  this  British  crown  colony  Is  only 


391  square  miles,  and  it  is  bulging  at 
the  seams.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  Hong  Kong  population  was  600,000, 
Now  it  is  nearly  3.5  million. 

Refugees  from  Communist  China  have 
been  pouring  into  Hong  Kong  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  10,000  a  month,  imtll  finally 
Hong  Kong  authorities  have  had  to  call 
a  halt.  They  are  now  compelled  to  force 
these  refugees  to  return  to  the  Commu- 
nist mainland  from  which  these  unfor- 
tunate people  had  fied  at  risk  of  life  and 
limb. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  these  refugees,  for  to  our 
shame  we  have  been  most  derelict  in  the 
past.  As  Life  magazine  pointed  out  in 
an  editorial  on  May  4 : 

This  Is  not  a  British  problem:  it  Is  a 
world  problem,  and  Hong  Kong  Colonial 
Secretary  Claude  Burgess  is  perfectly  right 
when  he  points  out  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
gives  him  little  help.  The  United  States 
has  taken  only  5300  Chinese  refugees  since 
19&3  (under  a  special  refugee  quota  separate 
from  our  annual  quota  of  105  Chinese  from 
anywhere  I.  Crowded  Taiwan  has  taken 
only  14,000  from  Hong  Kong,  although  It  has 
also  taken  nearly  60,000  coming  from  else- 
where. Underpopulated  Australia  has  taken 
none.  Canada  will  accept  only  close  rela- 
tives of  Chinese  already  there  and  Ekilled 
workmen.  Voices  of  charity  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  silent.  The  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  In  Geneva  has  a  specific  man- 
date to  deal  with  European  refugees  only. 

The  Life  editorial  then  recommends 
that  the  United  Nations  expand  its  Ref- 
ugee Commissioner's  franchise  to  take 
official  cognizance  of  this  most  serious 
refugee  problem.  At  present,  the  man- 
date of  the  UJ*.  Refugee  Commissioner 
does  not  extend  to  Middle  East  or  Far 
East  refugees,  although  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  as  far  back 
as  November  26, 1957.  recognized  that  the 
problem  of  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong 
Kong  is  "such  as  to  be  of  concern  to 
the  international  community."  The 
General  Assembly  at  that  time  author- 
ized the  UJ^.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  to  "use  his  good  offices  to  en- 
courage arrangements  for  contributions 
for  the  relief  of  these  refugees." 

Today,  the  problem  is  of  such  magni- 
tude that  much  more  than  fund  collect- 
ing needs  to  be  done  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. One  of  the  first  orders  of  business 
at  the  next  General  Assembly  should  be 
the  broadening  of  the  mandate  of  the 
High  Commissioner  and  provision  for  a 
care  and  resettlement  program  under 
U.N.  auspices. 

Meantime,  to  meet  the  Immediate  sit- 
uation, temporary  refugee  camps  should 
be  set  up  to  care  for  Chinese  refugees 
until  permanent  resettlement  can  be 
made.  Sparsely  populated  and  nearby 
coimtrles  should  be  asked  to  provide 
space  for  such  camps  so  that  refugees 
from  Chinese  communism  will  not  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  mainland  from 
which  they  fled. 

Every  humanitarian  instinct  cries  out 
for  us  who  are  free  to  help  those  thou- 
sands who  are  struggling  to  be  free.  To 
return  them  to  the  forces  of  oppression 
from  which  they  fled  would  be  a  re- 
pudiation of  all  our  tenets  of  charity, 
goodness,  and  righteousness — a  denial  of 


our  oft-proclaimed  concern  for  the  dig- 
nity and  well-being  of  every  Individual. 

The  United  States  should  do  its  part, 
too,  to  alleviate  the  current  crises.  Con- 
gress should  enact  the  bill  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
and  cosponsored  by  25  other  Senators, 
including  myself,  which  would  increase 
the  United  States  Chinese-origin  quota 
to  5,335  a  year — which  would  include 
some  refugees — and  which  also  would 
admit  separately  50,000  refugees  a  year 
from  all  over,  some  of  whom  would  be 
Chinese  refugees. 

Passage  of  the  Hart  bill  would  not  only 
be  In  America's  humanitarian  tradition, 
it  would  provide  our  Government  with 
strong  leverage  to  perstiade  other  na- 
tions to  shoulder  some  of  the  burden  of 
this  enormous  refugee  problem.  It 
would  help  to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
willing  to  give  sanctuary  to  persons  flee- 
ing Communist  tsn-anny  no  matter  in 
what  quarter  of  the  globe  it  exists. 

It  would  be  a  sorry  blot  on  America 
if  we  turned  our  back  on  these  people. 
With  vigorous  action  on  the  j)art  of  the 
administration  and  the  leadership  in  the 
Congress,  we  should  be  able  to  take  ac- 
tion before  Congress  adjourns  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tiie  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  Life  editorial, 
and  two  articles  from  last  night's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  which  reveal  the 
critical  nature  of  the  Chinese  refugee 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Life  magazine.  May  4,  1962] 

China's  Refugees:  Somethjmc  Can  Be  Done 

Now 

It's  no  secret  that  times  are  hard  in  Com- 
munist China — or  why.  People  are  hungry. 
Chou  En-lal  attributes  the  food  shortage  to 
serious  natural  calamities;  and  they  must 
be  serious  when  Peking  swallows  Its  pride 
to  patch  up,  with  basting  thread  and  safety 
pins,  the  Ideological  split  In  ccanmunlsm 
visible  from  Moscow  to  Albania  and  back. 
But  any  satisfaction  we  may  take  in  Peking's 
troubles,  which  are  well  deserved,  should  be 
greatly  tempered  by  the  human  tragedies 
they  dump  onto  a  free  world,  which  up  to 
now  has  not  faced  up  to  Its  responsibilities. 
By  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Chinese 
refugees  keep  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
unnatural  calamity  of  communism,  and 
those  who  succeed  discover  nobody  wants 
them. 

Some  of  the  escapees  are  actually  en- 
couraged by  the  Chinese  Communists,  who 
find  any  hungry  mouth,  particularly  if  it  is 
old  and  sick,  a  nuisance.  The  full  horror  of 
the  problem  hits  the  British  Crown  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong,  where  a  million  Chinese 
refugees,  a  third  of  the  world's  total,  scrab- 
ble for  a  miserable  existence.  More  keep 
coming,  perhaps  as  many  as  200,000  a  year. 
Some  of  them  are  now  meeting  new.  dis- 
heartening obetacles.  Having  rUked  their 
Uvea  to  Join  the  free  world,  they  are  tossed 
back  and  forth  by  British  police  and  Com- 
munist guards. 

This  tragic  game  of  shuttlecock  Is  played 
25  miles  from  Hong  Kong  at  Lowu.  the  fron- 
tier station  w.here  the  train  arrives  from 
Canton  every  day.  It  Is  also  played  In  the 
covirtroom.  where  32  refugees  who  reached 
Hong  Kong  on  CSkxxl  Prlday  were  sentenced 
last  week  to  4  months  In  prison  (Illegal 
entry)  with  possible  deportation  to  follow. 
A  particularly  tragic  case  recently  came  to 
light  In  which  six  children,  who  had  escaped 
the   mainland   in    a   sinking   sampnn,   were 
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bums-rushed  back  acroas  the  border  while 
a  relative  was  frantically  trying  to  get  to  the 
police  a  letter  certifying  hU  responsibility 
for  their  care. 

The  British  are  not  a  heartlen  people,  and 
Indeed  until  fairly  recently  Hong  Kong  waa 
tolerant  of  refugees,  legal,  and  Illegal.  But 
Hong  Kong  Itself  has  become  a  aerlous  prob- 
lem, with  a  population  that  has  nearly  dou- 
bled to  3.3  million  since  1M7.  There  U  not 
enough  food,  water,  or  square  footage  for 
Hong  Kong  to  beckon.  Statute  of  Liberty 
style,  to  anybody's  "huddled  masses  yearning 
to  breathe  free."  The  British  dont  rven  own 
the  355-aquare-mlle  new  territories  opposite 
Hong  Kong,  without  which  the  Island,  which 
they  acquired  In  1843,  would  be  Insupport- 
able. The  nev  territories  lease,  probably 
unrenewable  by  any  conceivable  Chinese 
government,  runs  out  In  1997.  The  British 
are  nevertheless  budgeting  800,000  new  hoxis- 
tog  units  In  the  next  S  years;  and  under  the 
drcumstances  It  is  creditable  that  they 
winked  at  Illegal  Immigration  as  long  as  they 
tfld. 

This  Is  not  a  Brltlah  problem;  It  Is  a  world 
problem,  and  Hong  Kong  Colonial  Secretary 
Claude  Burgess  Is  perfectly  right  when  he 
points  out  that  the  rest  of  the  world  gives 
him  little  help.  The  United  States  has  taken 
only  5J00  Chinese  refugees  since  1963  (under 
a  special  refugee  quota  separate  from  our  an- 
nual quota  of  105  Chinese  from  anywhere) 
Crowded  Taiwan  has  taken  only  14,000  from 
Hong  Kong,  although  It  has  also  taken  nearly 
60.000  eomlng  from  elsewhere.  Underpopu- 
lated Australia  has  taken  none.  Canada  will 
accept  only  close  relatives  of  Chinese  already 
there  and  skilled  workmen.  Voices  of  charity 
In  Latin  America  are  silent  The  U  N  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  In  Geneva  has  a 
specific  mandate  to  deal  with  European 
refugees  only. 

It  Isnt  as  If  there  were  not  enough  room 
somewhere;  for  example,  only  10  percent  of 
the  world's  population  lives  sou'.h  uf  the 
equator  There  Is  room  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  World  War  II  DP  problem  looked  Im- 
possible, but  It  no  longer  exists  And  the 
world  did  manage  to  settle  nearly  200.000 
Hungarian  refugees  (only  40.000  in  the 
United  States)  In  2  years.  Something  can 
be  done 

But  what?  First  of  all  the  U  N  should  ex- 
pand Its  own  Refugee  Commissioner's  fran- 
chise to  take  official  cognizance  of  the  most 
serious  refugee  problem  of  all  And  the 
United  States  can  do  one  thing  on  Its  own 
There  Is  pending  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Coaunittee  now  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Hast,  of  Michigan  (along  with  30  uther  Sen- 
ators), which  would  Increa&e  the  United 
States  Chinese-origin  quota  to  5.335  a  year 
(partly  refugees j — and  also  admit  separately 
50,(X)0  refugees  a  year  from  all  over,  some 
of  them  Chinese.  Passage  of  the  Hart  bill 
would  do  much  more  than  write  a  few  happv 
endings  to  successful  escape  stories.  It  would 
be  a  strong  example  to  other  nations— eg  . 
Australia,  Canada,  Brazil.  It  would  give  the 
United  States  a  respectable  stance  when  we 
seek  to  persuade  those  nations  to  share  the 
load.  Lets  pass  the  Hart  bill— fur  human- 
ity's sake 


[Prom    the  Washington    (DC  )    Star.  May  i» 
19«a| 

Rkftcees   ih  Hono  Kong  Sezk   Frxe  Wosld 
Aid 

Hong  Komc.  May  9.— The  Hong  Kong  Hu- 
man Rights  Council  has  called  on  the  free 
world  to  provide  Uvlng  space  for  thousands 
of  refugees  from  Red  China. 

The  council,  an  aflUlate  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  on  Human  Rights,  said  Hone; 
Kong's  capacity  for  further  absorption  of 
refugees  had  reached  a  "critical  point  (where 
the  world  must  now)  render  maximum  aid 
In  solving  Hong  Kong's  tragic  problem  of 
the  people  " 


The  council  specifically  asked  that. 

1.  Nationalist  China  "take  Immediate 
step)s"  to  receive  and  resettle  100.000  refugee 
Inunlgrants  from  Hong  Kong  during  1942- 
63 

OnX   -CANASIAIf     AID 

2  Canada.  Australia  and  other  nations 
"wl'.h  vast  open  spaces  and  unexplolted  re- 
sources •  •  •  amend  their  Unmlgratlon  laws 
to  absorb  at  least  a  few  thousand  refugee 
Immigrants  from  Hong   Kong  every  year." 

3  The  United  States  and  Britain  set  up  a 
Joint  program  to  temporarily  resettle  and 
educate  3.000  to  5.000  scho<M  age  children 
every   year 

4  The  responsibility  of  the  United  N.i- 
tlons  High  Commissioner  for  RefuKees  be 
expanded  to  include  resettlement  of  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  refugees  In  other  coun- 
tries throughout   the   world 

The  council  also  gave  full  support  t*)  a 
bUl  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate  that 
would  permit  large  numbers  of  refugees  from 
Red  China  to  enter  the  Utslted  States  every 
year  The  present  US  quota  for  Chinese 
Immigrants  Is  only  105  a  year  from  all  areas 
of  the  world 

The  council's  appeal  came  nn  the  heols  of 
Honf?  Kong's  crackdown  on  Illegal  entry  of 
refugees  fleeing  the  mainland 

INCaXASE     PATROLS 

lx\  the  past  month  the  British  colonial  gov- 
ernment has  Increased  Its  patrols  along  the 
border  and  In  the  sea  Lines  used  by  scores  of 
Chinese  Junks  smuggling  refu^jees  inUi  Hon^ 
Kong 

Refugees  caught  trying  to  enter  the  colony 
have  been  returned  to  Red  China 

Loudest  criticism  has  come  from  P»>rmos!\ 
which,  according  to  Information  here  has 
accepted  only  about  15,000  Chinese  rt-fuget.s 
In  recent  years 

Hong  Kong's  crackdown  was  taken  reluc- 
tantly by  the  (government  which  said  It  ws.s 
neces.-^ary  t)ecause  the  p-pulatlon  had  swollen 
beyond  the  colony's  cap«clty 

Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  refugees  hav<- 
swarmed  across  Conununist  borders  int<' 
Hong  Kong  In  the  pckst  li  years  Hon»< 
Kong  s  population  was  600.000  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  hits  swuiU-n  U>  ne.u-Iy  3  "> 
niUllun 

[From   the    Wu^ihlnijton    (DC  i    St.u-.  May  9. 

196'2| 
Retuccis    Sent    Back    to    China    bt     Ho.no 

KuNG     Thousands     Fleeing     Ued     HtGiMt 

Or-.TED  Prom  BRmsH  Coio.nt 

Hong  Kong.  May  9  Hong  Kong  police 
and  British  troops  have  rounded  up  th.u- 
sands  of  refugees  from  hunger-ridden  Re<l 
China  In  recent  days  and  returned  them  to 
their  Communist  homeland. 

Overcrowded  Hong  Kong  doesn't  have  ri>Hn 
for  them,  and  other  n  >n-Comniuni8i  n.ition.-. 
won  t  take  them. 

Some  had  endured  almtist  incredible  hard- 
ships In  their  futile  flight  by  land  over  rough, 
ravine-laced  terrain  or  by  s«'a  crammed  t)elow 
the  decks  of  smuggler   Junks 

Border  patrols  of  police  and  Gurkha  sol- 
diers caught  many  as  they  hid  In  the  under- 
brush covered  hills  on  the  Hong  Kong  side 
of  the  border 

HOPCD    TO    DISAP1>EAR 

Others  were  trapped  aboard  Junks  or 
picked  up  on  side  roads  as  they  tried  to 
make  their  way  to  the  cltlea  of  Hong  Kon*; 
and  Ki  wl'Min,  there  to  disapp»ear  on  Uie 
crowded  streets  or  In  the  Jammed  tenement 
areas. 

They  were  gathered  together  at  a  iv>llce 
camp  In  the  closed  border  area,  fed.  given 
some  food  In  carry,  and  then  returned  to 
b<^rder  crossing  stations  In  police  vans  and 
trucks.  Their  fate,  after  their  forced  return 
to  Red   China.    Is  unknown. 


Government  oflSclals  refuse  to  say  how 
many  Illegal  Immigrants  have  been  returned 
The  coiLservatlve  English -language  Morning; 
Post,  quoting  sources  close  to  the  police,  said 
several  thousand  had  been  forcibly  returned 
to  China  In  the  lust  week. 

BrrVKNED   IN    TSUCKS 

Residents  in  the  area  said  they  saw  20  or 
more  truckloads  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren hauled  to  the  border  every  afternoon 
for  the  past  4  days. 

Since  1948,  the  year  the  Chinese  Cfjm- 
munlst  mounted  their  final  drive  to  seire 
control  of  the  mainland,  more  Uum  a  mil- 
lion refugees  have  crossed  the  China  border 
into  thU  tiny  British  colony. 

Most  of  them  -and  their  children  burn 
since  then  -are  still  here.  No  other  nation 
has  been  willing  to  accept  them  In  signifi- 
cant numbers 

H mg  K  Jiig  8  population — 600.000  at  the 
end  of  World  Wiu-  II  and  1  8  million  at  the 
end  of  1947-  has  swollen  to  nearly  8.5  mil- 
lion. The  colony  has  an  are«  at  only  391 
squaro  miles 

Government  ofQclals  say  the  colony  no 
lon>;er  has  tlie  capacity  to  care  for  both  the 
natural  Increase  of  Its  present  population  - 
91  000  more  births  than  deaths  In  1960 — and 
the  10  000  or  more  refugees  who  try  to  sneak 
Into  the  colony  every  month. 

COLON  TS    DtTT    OETINXB 

H;'i;g  K.ng's  prlm.u-y  duty.  Colonial  Sec- 
ret.uy  Claude  Burgess  told  the  legislative 
connci:    Is  to  take  care  of  those  already  here 

In  the  past  8  years  the  government  has 
built  some  200  multutorled  apartment 
bl  K-ks.  grouped  in  11  housing  estates,  and 
has  reseiUed  44O.000  refugees.  There  stlil 
are  half  a  miUion  living  In  board  and  lar- 
paptr  shacks  perche<l  on  the  hillsides,  80,00<i 
!:;  slrnll.ir  hufs  on  rooftops,  an  estimsted 
2J  .  ooo  m  substandard  tenement  quarters 
where  frequently  a  bed  space  8  by  6  feet  is 
h  >me  for  an  entire  family,  and  more  than 
lOOOO   who  sleep  on  sidewalks  or  stairways 

This  year  the  colony  Is  building  reeettle- 
me:ii  estates  for  another  120.000,  a  level  It 
has  budt;eted  to  maintain  for  the  next  5 
SfiT-  Li.st  year  the  government  spent  more 
than  656  million  80  percent  of  Its  total 
budget-  for  health,  education,  and  welfare 
services  for  the  refugees  already  here. 


all-channel   television 

recp:ivers 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Madam  President,  the 
Iristituto  for  Education  by  RAdlo-Televi- 
sion  of  the  Ohio  State  University  ha.s 
reque.sted  me  to  briiiK  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  following:  resolution 
pa.s.5ed  unanimously  by  the  Institute 
^  hen  It  met  In  plenary  session  in  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  on  May  4.  1962: 

Resolved.   That   delegates   to    the   32d   an- 

nu.il  Institute  for  Etlucation  by  Radlo-Tele- 
vislon.  representing  hundreds  of  educational 
bniadcaslers  throughout  the  United  States, 
respectfully  urge  passage  of  all-channel 
television  receiver  legl.slatlon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.«; 
NKb'BERGLR  in  tiio  chair ; .  Is  tiiere  far- 
ther morning  business? 

If  not,  morniniT  busine.s.s  is  closed. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Madam  President,  I 
.suRRest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ch-rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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JAMES  M.   NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate tlie  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate Uie  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  ^HR.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 


DEFERRAL  OF  PROCLAMATION  OF 
MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1963 
WHEAT    CROP 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
on  May  8  the  distia?uished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youmc]  introduced, 
on  my  behalf,  a  Joint  resolution  to  defer 
the  proclamation  of  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  for  the  1963 
wheat  crop. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  acting  minority 
leader,  for  the  purpose  of  having  this 
measure  taken  up;  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  ]  also  is  in  the 
Chamber. 

Therefore.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  be  discharged  from  the 
furtlier  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  185,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
coed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  for 
Uie  immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  explain 
his  purpose? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  request- 
ed unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution,  and  that  the 
joint  resolution  now  be  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louist&na?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  185)  to  defer  the  proc- 
lamation of  marketing  quotas,  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1963  crop  of 
wheat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
this  resolution  would  extend  the  time 
for  proclaiming  the  1963  wheat  market- 
ing quota  and  national  acreage  allotment 
until  June  15  of  this  year.  The  law  at 
present  requires  such  proclamation  to  be 
made  not  later  than  May  15,  which  is 
ne.xt  Tuesday. 

There  Is  pending  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar, as  Calendar  No  1333.  a  bill,  S.  3225, 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
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culture  and  Forestry,  which  would  make 
substantial  revisions  in  the  wheat  mar- 
keting quota  law.  Its  passage  would 
probably  require  the  proclamation  of  a 
different  quota  and  allotment  than 
would  be  proclaimed  under  existing  law. 
Proclamation  of  the  quota  and  allotment 
by  next  Tuesday  would,  therefore,  create 
a  difficult  and  confusing  situation. 
Pendency  of  S.  3225  makes  it  clear  to 
all  that  any  proclamation  made  at  this 
time  could  not  be  relied  on  and  would 
be  virtually  meaningless.  Proclamation 
at  this  time  would  also  make  the  or- 
derly consideration  of  S.  3225  by  Con- 
gress more  difflcult,  and  result  in  un- 
necessary expenditure.  Passage  of  this 
resolution  would  not  result  in  any  change 
in  the  marketing  quota,  but  would  mere- 
ly permit  deferral  of  its  proclamation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Con- 
gress has  extended  the  time  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  these 
proclamations  several  times  in  recent 
years,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  I  think 
this  legislation  is  necessary.  We  have 
at  the  present  time  wheat  legislation 
I>ending  before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  come  out  of  those  bills, 
but  I  think  we  ought  at  least  to  give  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  do  something  with 
them.  If  Congress  gets  such  a  chance, 
there  is  a  possibility  it  will  write  better 
farm  legislation.  I  think  it  should. 
This  Joint  resolution  gives  the  Secretary 
a  little  longer  time  to  issue  the  proclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Joint 
resolution  gives  the  Secretary  a  little 
more  time.  At  the  same  time  it  gives 
the  farmer  the  possibility  of  a  little  bet- 
ter option. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  It  also  saves 
money. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]  for  pre- 
senting the  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  will  help  us  in  de- 
veloping good  wheat  legislation  in  an 
orderly  w'ay,  and  be  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  concerned  with  agricul- 
ture, because  it  defers  for  1  month  the 
final  date  for  proclamation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  national 
wheat  marketing  quota  and  acreage 
allotment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  before  too  long  there 
may  be  consideration  of  legislation  which 
may  be  helpful  in  this  field.  I  am  fear- 
ful that  it  will  still  be  too  late  for  farm- 
ers to  plan  for  the  1963  harvest. 

It  takes  time  in  the  wheat  section  of 
our  Nation  to  prepare  for  a  wheat  crop. 
If  we  cannot  secure  approval  of  new  leg- 
islation by  July  1.  I  think  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  present  program 


for  another  year.  However,  that  is  to 
be  determined  later.  I  think  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution  Is  legislation  that 
ahould  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  185)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  defer  until  June  15, 
1962,  any  proclamation  under  section  332 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjiistment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  a  national  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat 
and  any  proclamation  under  section  335  of 
such  Act  for  such  crop  of  wheat. 


EQUALITY  IN  TAXATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
pi'epared  by  me  entitled  "Does  Equity 
Require  That  American  Taxpayers  With 
Equal  Amounts  of  Income  Pay  the  Same 
Tax  Regardless  of  the  Source  of  Such 
Income?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicznt  or  SxirAToa  Custis 

In  my  previous  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  taxation  of  foreign  soxirce  Income. 
I  have  attempted  to  develop  those  aspects 
of  this  complex  problem  which  have  broad 
effects  on  our  entire  economy.  These  In- 
clude our  balance  of  payments  position,  In- 
vestment Incentives,  and  the  provision  of 
Job  opportunities  for  our  own  workers.  Be- 
fore the  Senate  can  adopt  tax  legislation. 
It  must  be  assured  that  It  conforms  to  the 
concept  that  equity  requires  that  persons 
similarly  situated — with  equal  Income  Ir- 
respective of  source — should  pay  the  same 
amounts  of  tax.'  Difficulties  are  experienced, 
however.  In  properly  determining  what  Is 
truly  equitable.  American  firms  with  over- 
sea subsidiaries  have  committed  funds  be- 
longing to  countless  stockholders  to  support 
foreign  operation  that  contribute  to  our 
balance  of  pasrments  and  provide  Jobs  for 
our  people.  Necessarily  because  of  the  loca- 
tion of  these  enterprises,  they  do  not  enjoy 
all  of  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Federal 
Crovernment  which  are  available  to  a  firm 
operating  In  the  United  States.  This  fact. 
In  and  of  itself,  poses  a  problem  of  equity 
for  the  Congress  In  determining  the  proper 
method  to  tax  the  eamings  of  such  opera- 
tions. 

An  examination  of  the  principal  categories 
of  budget  expenditures  reveals  programs 
which  principally  benefit  citizens  and  firms 
whose  operations  are  conducted  within  the 
United  States.  Among  the  activities  sup- 
ported through  Federal  taxation  are  those 
for  agriculture,  housing,  natural  resources, 
health,  labor,  welfare,  and  education.  Amer- 
icans who  have  served  overseas  are  well 
aware  of  the  Iseneflts  provided  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  which  they 
must  supplement  at  their  own  expense  In 
most  cases.    For  example.  In  many  coiintries. 


'  President's  1961  tax  recommendations, 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  87th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  vol.  4,  p.  3375. 
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It  U  necoaaary  to  provide  special  achocl  fa- 
cilities to  educate  the  children  ol  American 
citizens  so  that  when  they  return  to  the 
United  States  they  will  understand  our  cus- 
toms and  traditions  and  be  In  a  position  to 
nssume  all  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
I*urthennore,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
questions  which  must  be  considered  merely 
on  the  basis  of  equity. 

It  may  simplify  our  consideration  of  this 
matter  If  I  state  them  at  this  time 

1  Is  It  equitable  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  game  after  It  Is  started? 

3.  Under  existing  legislation,  foreign  tax 
credits  apply  only  to  Income  taxes.  In  view 
of  the  many  other  forms  of  taxation  used 
abroad  for  which  no  credit  Is  given,  should 
there  bt  any  change  In  the  long  accepted 
methods  of  taxation  which  appear  to  be  an 
acceptable  compromise  between  the  Interests 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  those  of  foreign 
countries? 

3.  Should  taxes  be  levied  on  a  US  firm 
which  has  received  no  remitted  earnings 
from  Investments  with  which  to  pay  the 
tax? 

4.  Will  the  enactment  of  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  destroy  the  limita- 
tion on  double  taxation  provided  over  the 
years  through  the  negotiation  of  tax  treaties? 

I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  questions  so 
as  to  raise  the  problems  of  equity  as  I  see 
them. 

Data  which  appeared  In  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business  for  September  1960.  a  publi- 
cation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
shows  that  the  value  of  U.S.  private  long- 
term  direct  Investments  abroad  In  1959  were 
•29  7  billion.  This  total  Is  based  on  the  book 
value  of  these  assets  and  their  current  value 
Is  probably  considerably  greater^  It  should 
be  remembered  that  they  constitute  an  Im- 
portant asset  to  the  United  States,  and  they 
should  not  be  regarded  as  liabilities  which 
Is  Implied  by  the  administration's  approach 
toward  discouraging  further  Investments  In 
the  developed  countries  of  the  world. 

From  the  standpoint  of  equity,  It  Is  most 
Improbable  that  these  funds  would  have 
been  conunltted  to  furthering  the  economic 
development  of  the  world  If  the  manage- 
ments responsible  for  them  expected  that 
the  changes  In  our  Revenue  Code  now  under 
consideration  might  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  It  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to 
repatriate  these  Investnaents  without  de- 
stroying the  free  world's  economy  Any  such 
attempt  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites.  It  Is  generally  con- 
ceded by  everyone  that  the  response  of 
American  capital  in  furthering  the  rehabil- 
itation and  vltallzatlon  of  the  European 
economy  during  the  decade  of  the  1950s  was 
a  major  contribution  in  halting  the  spread 
of  communism  In  Western  Europe  These 
funds  also  have  contributed  to  the  strength 
of  NATO  and  to  the  economic  growth  which 
characterizes  the  countries  within  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  It  does  not 
seem  equitable  to  penalize  these  investments 
by  altering  concepts  of  taxation  which  have 
been  In  effect  for  40  years  as  such  a  course 
would  break  faith  with  our  own  citizens  In 
my  own  Judgment  to  do  so  would  make  them 
very  wary  In  embarking  on  new  ventures  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  foreign  out- 
poets  of  American  Industry  were  established 
In  spite  of  the  hazards  of  nationalization, 
expropriation,  currency  devaluation  as  well 
as  the  possible  Imposition  of  restrictive  con- 
trols on  foreign  exchange  None  of  these 
considerations  are  applicable  to  an  invest- 
ment In  the  United  States 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee shows  the  magnitude  of  the  risk  which 
u  Inherent  In  any  foreign  Investment. 


'  Ibid  .  p  3370. 


I  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  statement  uf 
Mr  H  S  Oeneen.  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  dt  Telegraph  Corp  ,  with 
respect  '.o  the  hazards  experienced  by  the 
Investors  of  his  corporation  ■ 

"In  World  War  II.  many  of  our  foreign 
establishments,  In  otlier  words  our  .inre- 
patrlated  foreign  earnings,  suffered  seizures 
siA  well  as  physical  damage  and  destructlun 
After  World  War  II,  our  Installations  In 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland.  Rumania 
and  China  were  seized  without  compensation, 
and  obviously,  they  have  never  been  returned 
In  both  postwar  years,  our  foreign  currency 
assets  were  subjected  to  the  8'trlllon  of  re- 
peated currency  devaluations  And  now  we 
have  Cuba  As  many  of  you  know,  our  In- 
stallations there  have  been  expropriated  by 
the  Castro  government. 

"We  can  certainly  hope  that  these  misfor- 
tunes win  not  be  repeated,  yet.  If  there  is 
any  lesson  In  history.  It  Is  that  we  can  expect 
more  of  the  same  although  we  may  not  know 
what  form  disaster  will  take  or  where  It  will 
strike. 

I  repeat.  It  Is  a  completely  unrealistic 
concept  which  treats  as  Income  earnings 
abroad  while  they  remain  in  the  form  of  plant 
or  necessary  working  capital  subject  to  the 
hazards   mentioned   "  • 

Again.  Mr  Kenneth  B  Sprague,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  &  f\)reign  Power  Co  . 
In''  ,  stated 

•  Your  committee  has  recognized  that  there 
are  very  real  hazards  and  difficulties  In  the 
way  of  successful  investment  In  developing 
countries  which  do  not  exist  here  In  the 
United  States  A  good  illustration  Is  what 
happened  to  us  In  Cuba  where  we  lost  a  t300 
million  utility  operation  with  no  present  In- 
dication that  there  will  be  any  forthcoming 
compensation  The  proposals  by  the  Treas- 
ury raise  serious  problems  for  U  8  Investors 
In  developing  countries   "  ' 

The.se  are  not  ls<jlated  instances,  but  -simi- 
lar statements  appear  throughout  these  ex- 
tensive hearings 

In  my  opinion,  simple  equity  requires  that 
the  added  risks  inherent  In  these  undertak- 
ln(j[3  Justifies  the  retention  of  the  provl.slons 
In  our  present  Tax  Code  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  foreign  Income 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  second  of  the  ques- 
tions I  have  posed  with  respect  to  equitable 
taxation  of  foreign  Income  As  I  have  pre- 
viously indicated,  income  Uxes  provide  a 
larger  share  of  our  Federal  revenues  than  is 
the  ca-se  In  most  other  countries  The  rredlt 
extended  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments pre.sently  applies  only  to  Income  taxes 
and  the  other  widely  used  levies  abroad  are 
not  credited  against  foreign  source  Income 

Prcifessor  Dan  Throop  Smith  In  a  recent 
book  commented  on  an  article  by  David  E 
Shirley  which  appeared  In  the  National  Tax 
Journal  of  September  1959  Mr  Shirley  de- 
veloped .some  of  the  limitations  of  Income 
taxation  as  a  major  revenue  source  In  the 
newly  developed  countries  Profe8s<^>r  Smith 
stated 

The  flavor  of  affection  for  the  Inrtjme  tax 
Is  revealed  In  a  side  remark  In  an  excellent 
article  which  concludes  regretfully  that  In- 
come taxation  Is  not  suitable  as  a  major 
revenue  source  In  newly  developing  coun- 
tries and  Includes  the  comment  that  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  will  help  to  dUspel  nt^m*  of 
the  frustrations  of  the  tax  experts  who  ac- 
cept oversea  assignmenu,  and  make  those 
who  remain  at  home  aware  of  the  favorable 
environment  In  which  they  operate   '  » 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reviewed  the  variety  of  taxes  Imp^^sed  abroad. 


'  Ibid  .    pp     294^-2947 
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none  of  which  may  be  credited  against  the 
payment  of  US  Income  taxes.  These  taxes 
Include  excise  as  well  as  imposts  on  sales, 
value  added,  turnover,  property,  and  trans- 
actions 

A  statement  Is  Included  In  the  record  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings  by 
Mr  John  J  Powers,  Jr  ,  president  of  Pflzer 
International,  which  contrasts  the  allocation 
of  tax  burdens  Imposed  abroad  and  In  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  manner  In  which 
the  present  foreign  tax  credit  applies.  I 
quote  an  excerpt  from  Mr  Powers'  statement : 
•'The  sometimes  very  sharp  criticism  of 
earnings  retained  abroad  may  well  be  due 
to  the  misconception  that  foreign  earnings 
which  are  not  taxed  by  the  United  States 
until  brought  home  are  completely  free  of 
all  tax  until  that  time  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  Substantial  Income 
taxes  are  paid  by  such  subsidiaries  abroad. 
It  Is  Important  to  understand,  however,  that 
Income  taxes  in  most  foreign  countries  are 
a  smaller  part  of  the  total  tax  burden  on 
business  than  In  the  United  State*.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  Is  often  given  by  foreign 
cour.trles  to  other  taxes,  at  least  •ome  of 
which  may  well  be  considered  as  being  In 
lieu  of  Income  taxes.  At  any  rate,  although 
Income  tax  payments  may  be  some  measure 
of  the  tax  burden  on  business  In  the  United 
States,  they  certainly  are  not  abroad.  For 
example,  industry  abroad  In  many  countries 
pays  sutMtantlal  custom  duties  and  other 
taxes  and  fees  at  the  border  which  while 
varying  widely,  nevertheless  amount  to  sub- 
st.iiiti.il  figures  For  many  companies  these 
taxes  approach  or  even  exceed  the  size  of 
their  Income  taxes  These  border  taxes  are 
not  included  In  the  foreign  tax  credits 
allowed  by  the  United  States  when  profits 
come  home  as  dividends 

In  many  foreign  countries,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Industrialized  countries,  turn- 
over taxes  are  much  mure  emphasized  as  a 
source  of  revenue  than  in  the  United  States. 
Rates  run  to  an  extreme  of  25  percent  In 
Prance  Where  the  rate  Is  lower  as.  for 
example,  5  percent  In  the  Netherlands.  4 
percent  in  Germany,  6  percent  In  Belgium, 
up  to  8  percent  In  Italy,  the  result  never- 
Uieleas  can  be  much  more  onerous  than  the 
rates  suggest,  since  these  taxes  'cascade.' 
that  Is.  they  are  applied  to  each  transfer  ol 
ownership  of  the  same  product  as  It  moves 
through  the  channels  of  distribution  from 
manufacturer  to  ultimate  user.  There  are 
many  other  nonlncome  taxes;  the  total  of 
these  IS  substantial,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
In  the  computation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
when  profits  are  remitted  to  the  United 
States 

Nonlncome  taxes  account  for  70  percent 
of  total  tax  revenues  in  Italy,  60  percent 
in  Prance  53  percent  In  Belgium.  47  percent 
In  Ciermany,  41  percent  In  Luxembourg,  and 
40  percent  In  the  Netherlands  It  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Conunerce  In 
lu  special  report  for  1957  that  the  total  of 
all  foreign  taxes  not  based  on  Income  Is 
nearly  equal  to  all  foreign  Income  taxes 
E'  en  this  estimate  Is  low.  because  the  re- 
port la  based  on  figures  which  admittedly  do 
not  have  In  them  all  customs  duties  paid."* 
Mr  Stanley  S  Surrey,  the  AaslsUnt  Sec- 
retary of  the  TYeaaury.  while  still  a  profes- 
sor In  1956  in  an  article  In  the  Columbia 
Uiw  Review  apparently  was  so  Impressed 
with  the  unusual  relationship  of  nonlncome 
taxes  In  foreign  countries  to  Income  taxes 
that  he  was  even  led  to  raise  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  U  S  foreign  tax  credit  should 
not  Include  some  foreign  Uxes  in  addition 
U>  foreign  Income  taxes.' 

ITie  foreign  tax  treatment  ss  It  Is  applied 
under  existing  law  makes  It  possible  for  for- 
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elgn  countries  to  accept  and  encourage  U.S. 
Investment  Inasmuch  as  the  combined  for- 
eign and  domestic  Income  taxes  on  remitted 
earnings  will  not  exceed  52  percent  unless 
the  foreign  country's  rate  la  In  excess  of  our 
own. 

It  Is  difficult  In  my  judgment  to  see  how 
the  Congress  can  Justify  any  tax  treatment 
which  Imposes  a  higher  rate  of  tax  on  over- 
sea earnings  by  using  either  gross  up  or 
the  modification  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
under  existing  law  as  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
In  S   749, 

Now  let  me  focus  the  Senate's  attention 
on  still  another  factor  affecting  otir  consid- 
eration of  equity.  Should  taxes  be  levied  on 
a  US  firm  which  has  received  no  remitted 
earnings  from  investment  with  a-hlch  to  pay 
the  tax' 

The  administration's  proposals  depart  from 
all  previous  tax  legislation  by  Imposing  a 
tax  obligation  on  domestic  taxpayers  for  the 
earnings  of  a  foreign  corporation  which 
have  not  been  remitted  as  a  dividend.  All 
of  our  legal  concepts  are  predicated  upon  the 
principle  that  a  corporation  is  an  entity  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  its  stockholders  who 
are,  in  fact,  its  real  owners.  Should  the  Con- 
gress accept  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation? For  all  practical  purposes.  It 
will  be  taxing  Individual  stockholders  as 
partners  rather  than  levying  taxes  only  on 
the  dividends  received  from  a  corporation 
w:th  a  distinct  legal  personality. 

Many  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  was 
confronted  with  a  similar  question  in  the 
cl.TFfic  case  of  Eisner  v  MacombcT  (1920) 
252  US  189.  206.  In  this  case  the  Court 
held  Income  consists  not  In  a  growth  or 
Increment  in  value  of  an  Investment,  but 
something  of  exchangeable  value  proceed- 
ing from  the  property,  severed  from  the  capi- 
tal and  coming  Into,  or  received  by.  the  tax- 
p.iver.  and  that  a  stock  dividend  was  not 
Income  within  that  definition  because  It  did 
n  t  accomplish  an  actual  dlstr.butlon  of 
corporate  earnings.  The  Court  refused  to 
Indulge  the  fiction  that  the  stockholders 
"have  received  and  realized  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  company  which  In  truth  they 
have  neither  received  nor  realized"  and  held 
that  the  corporation  must  be  treated  as  a 
subsU\ntlal  entity  separate  from  the  stock- 
holder. It  went  on  to  say  that  "enrich- 
ment through  Increases  in  value  of  capital 
investment  Is  not  Income  In  any  proper 
me.-inlng  of  the  term"  and  that  to  tax  the 
shareholders  upon  their  property  Interest  in 
the  stock  of  the  corp>orat;on  would  be  taxa- 
tion of  property  because  of  ownership,  and 
would  require  apportionment  under  arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court  ex- 
pressly stated  that  "what  is  called  the  stock- 
holder's share  In  the  accumulated  profits  of 
th"  company  Is  capital,  not  income"  It 
follows  fn)m  the  holding  In  this  case  that 
the  proposed  tax  on  American  shareholders 
of  foreign  corporations,  measured  by  their 
sh.^res  of  the  undistributed  income  of  those 
corporations,  which  they  have  not  recel'. ed 
as  dividends,  would  be  a  direct  tax  on  the 
shareholders  because  of  ownership  of  shates 
and  would  not  be  a  tax  on  Income  within 
the  meaning  of  the  16th  amendment.' 

It  is  significant  that  the  Attorney  General 
In  .arguing  this  case  snid: 

"St<x-kholders  have  such  an  Interest  in  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  a  corporation  that 
the  same  are  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  tax  as  Income  even  before  they  are 
divided  •  •  •  Congress  having  the  right  to 
tax  undivided   profits."  • 

Inasmuch  as  there  will  have  been  no  con- 
structive receipts  of  income  If  dividends  have 
not  been  remitted,  a  serious  question  of 
constitutionality  must  be  resolved  before  the 
Senate     may     accept     the     administration's 
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recommendations.  It  does  not  appear  rea- 
sonable that  an  individual  or  domestic  cor- 
poration who  has  received  no  funds  with 
whicli  to  discharge  an  obligation  to  the 
Government  should  be  required  to  pay  a  tax 
thereon. 

The  objections  on  the  basis  of  equity  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  foreign  source  income 
proposed  by  the  administration  were  set 
forth  In  the  statement  by  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  quote  an 
excerpt  from  this  statement: 

"It  Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all 
aspects  of  American  and  International  law 
that  a  corporation  Is  regarded  as  an  entity 
separate  from  Its  shareholders.  Thus  the 
shareholder  Is  not  obligated  by  the  contract 
of  the  corporation,  and  Is  not  responsible 
for  Its  wrongful  acts.  This  principle  has 
been  Incorporated  In  the  Federal  Income 
tax  law.  A  corporation  Is  taxed  on  Its  In- 
come, and  the  shareholders  are  taxed  only 
on  dividends  distributed  to  them.  Any  pro- 
posal to  tax  the  U.S.  shareholder  on 
the  Income  of  the  corporation  would  be 
an  exception  to  this  basic  principle,  which 
has  been  followed  consistently  by  Congress, 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  basic  principle  has  been  reflected 
In  U.S.  tax  treaties  and  in  the  claims  of  tax 
Jurisdiction  which  the  United  States  has 
made  In  the  absence  of  tax  treaties. 

"Both  In  the  domestic  and  foreign  field, 
taxpayers  are  only  subject  to  tax  on  Income 
actually  realized.  Corporations  and  In- 
dividuals owning  shares  of  stock  are  not  tax- 
able because  of  accumulated  earnings  of  the 
companies  Issuing  the  shares  nor  are  they 
taxable  In  respect  of  Increases  In  the  quoted 
market  prices  of  those  shares.  Holders  of 
corporate  seciu-ltles  are  not  entitled  to  de- 
duct from  their  taxable  Income  any  'paper' 
losses  when  quotations  fall,  or  any  operat- 
ing losses  of  the  companies  which  may  dis- 
sipate their  surplus  or  even  Impair  their 
capital.  The  U.S.  Income  tax  system  recog- 
nizes fully  the  corporate  entity.  A  U.S. 
parent  corporation  Is  taxed  upon  the  divi- 
dends received  from  a  foreign  subsidiary, 
becaure  that  Is  the  correct  measiu-e  of  Its 
realized  Income. 

"The  principle  that  Income  must  be 
realized  before  It  Is  taxable  has  frequently 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
1918  the  Supreme  Court  drew  a  distinction 
between  corporate  accumulations  and  dis- 
tributions, treating  only  the  latter  as  tax- 
able Income.  The  Court  stated:  'It  Is 
evident  tha\  Congress  Intended  to  draw  and 
did  draw  a  distinction  between  a  stock- 
holder's undivided  share  or  Interest  In  the 
gains  and  profits  of  a  corporation,  prior  to 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  and  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  dividends  declared  and 
paid;  treating  the  latter  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, as  a  part  of  his  income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Eurtaz,  and  not  regarding  the 
former  as  taxable  income  unless  fraudulently 
accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
tax."  (Lynch  v.  Hornby.  247  U.S.  339.)  The 
fact  that  Income  must  be  realized  is  clearly 
set  forth  In  Eisner  v.  Macomber  (252  U.S. 
189,  40  Sup.  Ct,  189  (1920))  and  has  never 
been  reversed. 

"The  Treasury  Department  has  followed 
the  concept  that  income  must  be  realized  in 
order  to  be  taxable,  e.g..  Regulations  1.61-1 
provides  In  part:  'Gross  Income  Includes  in- 
come realized  In  any  form.'  "  ^ 

If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  ad- 
ministration's contention  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  would  have 
a  favorable  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments 
position,  then  one  must  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  tax  minority  in- 
terests In  a  corporation  established  by  the 
authority    for    a    foreign    sovereign    govem- 
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ment.  The  Implications  of  this  theory  were 
also  developed  in  the  statement  filed  by  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  I  quote  a 
further    excerpt    from   their   statement: 

"To  expand  this  jurisdictional  claim,  so 
as  to  tax.  directly,  the  livcome  of  foreign 
corporations  because  of  American  ownership 
of  shares  In  such  corporations  would  run 
counter  to  all  UJS.  jurisdictional  claims  and 
might  well  bring  about  conflicts  with  the 
jurisdictional  claims  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Since  It  Is  undesirable  if  not  im- 
proper for  the  United  States  to  tax  foreign 
corporations  directly  on  their  foreign  income, 
these  same  considerations  should  apply  to 
taxing  them  Indirectly  by  taxing  the  share- 
holders. 

The  Jurisdictional  claims  of  the  United 
States  reflect  the  recognition  that  other 
sovereign  nations  have  rightful  claims  to  the 
primary  jurisdiction  of  Income  earned  by 
their  corporations  in  their  home  country  and 
In  all  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
The  Jurisdictional  concepts  of  the  United 
States  are  formally  reflected  In  tax  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  discussed  below. 

"The  Secretary's  explanation  of  his  pro- 
posal states  that  'precedent  for  this  tax 
treatment  may  be  found  in  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  dealing  with  UJS.  shareholders  of 
fore  in  personal  holding  companies.'  These 
provislor.s  are  not  an  adequate  precedent 
for  such  a  broad  departure  from  established 
tax  policy.  The  provisions  were  enacted  on 
the  assumption  that  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing companies  were  'created  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  avoiding  or  evading  the  Impo- 
sition of  the  surtax  on  their  shareholders' 
and  the  legislation  was  Intended  "to  encour- 
age the  prompt  dissolution  of  existing  com- 
panies of  this  type,'  which  were  regarded  as 
'spurious'  (report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Tax  Evasion  and  Avoidance,  Aug.  5,  1937, 
75th  Cong..  Ist  sess..  H.  Doc.  337.  pp.  21  and 
22).  However,  these  provisions  were  never 
Intended  to,  and  do  not  by  the  definition  of 
foreign  personal  holding  companies  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  affect  bona  flde  for- 
eign business  companies. 

"The  foreign  personal  holding  company 
provisions  are  strictly  limited  to  the  case 
where  the  foreign  company  Is  controlled  by 
not  more  than  five  U.S.  citizens  or  residents 
and  derives  50  percent  or  more  of  Its  gross 
Income  from  certain  categories  of  Income 
such  as  dividends.  Interest,  and  capital  gains 
(sees  551-557,  I.R.C).  The  proposed  recom- 
mendation by  the  Secretary  Is  addressed  to  a 
situation  which  Is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  foreign  p>ersonal  holding  company. 
With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  foreign 
subsidiaries  which  will  be  affected  are  oper- 
ating companies  that  would  not  be  within 
the  purview  of  the  foreign  personal  holding 
company  provisions.  These  foreign  corpo- 
rations have  not  been  'created  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  avoiding  or  evading  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  their  shareholders.'  Rather 
these  subsidiaries  were  formed  to  carry  on 
U.S.  trade  and  business  in  a  part  of  the  world 
most  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  na- 
tional as  well  as  business  considerations. 
Further,  it  is  not  believed  that  'the  prompt 
dissolution  of  existing  companies  of  this 
type'  is  intended  even  by  the  Treasury. 
Therefore,  It  Is  in-ged  that  the  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  company  provisions  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  An  additional  point  which 
should  be  considered  Is  that  the  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  company  provisions  are  prl- 
m^arlly  an  eztencion  to  foreign  companies  of 
a  punitive  provision  which  previously  was  in 
effect  domestically,  namely,  the  personal 
holding  company  provisions."  " 

"The  proposal  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
both  on  the  corporations  and  shareholders. 
In   many    Instances,    shareholders   may   not 


"  Ibid.,  p.  2654. 
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have  funds  available  from  other  sources  to 
pay  Uie  taxes.  This,  of  course,  will  place 
pressure  on  the  foreign  corporation  to  remit 
Income  to  pay  such  taxes.  Where  local  na- 
tionals are  also  shareholders  and  have  a  con- 
trolling voice  In  the  company  this  pressure 
to  distribute  funds  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  distributed  In  order  to  pay  UJ9.  tax 
will  be  resisted.  From  a  long-range  point  of 
view.  It  may  deter  local  participation  In 
companies  In  which  American  capital  la  In- 
vested. Purthermore.  the  Individual  share- 
holder who  In  moat  Instances  would  have  no 
control  over  the  foreign  corporation  whatso- 
ever could  receive  no  foreign  tax  credit  and 
would  be  required  to  pay  such  Income  tax 
out  of  his  capital.  Many  foreign  Incorpo- 
rated subsidiaries  have  Incurred  long-term 
financial  commitments  on  the  reasonable  as- 
sumption that  neither  the  subsidiary  nor 
the  shareholder  would  be  subject  to  U  S  tax 
on  the  undistributed  Income  of  such  sub- 
■Idlarlea.  The  proposed  Imposition  of  U  S 
tax  on  US  shareholders  might  affect  drasti- 
cally the  ability  of  the  subsidiary  t<j  meet 
Its   financial   obligations. 

"The  proposal  to  tax  the  US  shareholder 
of  a  foreign  corporation  on  the  undistrib- 
uted Income  of  such  corporation  is  con- 
trary to  basic  tax  principles  which  have 
been  followed  since  1913  A  departure  from 
these  principles  would  constitute  a  drastic 
change  In  this  fundamental  area  of  tax  pol- 
icy. It  would  constitute  a  deviation  from 
the  recognition  of  the  separate  entity  of  the 
corporation  without  which  concept  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  conduct  much  of  modern 
business  It  would  raise  serious  questions 
In  the  International  field  Possibly  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  should 
be  considered  would  be  the  precedent  that 
enactment  of  such  a  proposal  might  consti- 
tute for  taxing  US.  shareholders  on  the  un- 
distributed Income  of  U  S    corporations  ". 

The  least  that  can  be  stated  with  respect 
to  the  adnrlnlstratlon's  proposals  is  that  they 
represent  a  complete  departure  from  all  fn«- 
▼lous  concepts  of  taxation,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment It  appears  Inequitable  to  Impose  a  tax 
where  no  income  has  been  received  by  the 
taxpayer 

Now  let  us  examine  a  further  aspect  in 
the  development  of  an  equitable  basis  for 
taxing  foreign  source  income.  Will  the  en- 
actment of  the  administration  s  recommen- 
dations destroy  the  limitation  on  double 
taxation  provided  over  the  years  through  the 
negotiation  of  tax  treaties? 

We  can  take  satisfaction  In  the  leadership 
the  United  States  has  provided  in  developing 
tax  treaties  which  have  eliminated  double 
taxation  and  contributed  to  the  expansion 
of  world  trade.  Investment,  and  commerce. 
While  technically  the  administrations  pro- 
posal a/olds  the  specific  inhibitions  of  the 
treaUes  by  taxing  the  US  shareholder  rather 
than  the  foreign  corporation  Itself,  which 
cannot  be  taxed.  But  It  Is  possible,  par- 
ticularly against  the  background  of  the 
worldwide  uniformity  of  national  ta.x  sys- 
tems in  not  so  taxing  such  undistributed 
profits  to  the  shareholders,  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments would  raise  objections  on  grounds 
of  comity  and  violation  In  spirit  " 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  21  tax  trea- 
ties In  effect  which  Involve  some  44  foreign 
governments.  Purthermorej  only  last  year 
the  Senate  raUfled  the  trea'ty  providing  far 
our  participation  In  the  Organization  of  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  A  fis- 
cal committee  of  that  organization  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  18  member  states 
constituting  the  Atlantic  Community  with 
representation  by  the  U.S.  Treas\iry  devel- 
oped a  draft  convention  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  In- 
come and  capital  The  convention  Includes 
J  specific  provision  with  respect  to  taxation 


Ibid 

Ibid 
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of   dividends  and    undistributed   profits       In 
paragraph  h  of  article  XX.  It  states  that 

'Where  a  company  which  Is  a  resident  if 
a  oontracUr.g  state  receives  profits  or  Income 
from  the  other  contracting  state,  such  other 
state  may  not  levy  any  tax  on  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  company  to  perstJivs  who  are  not 
residents  of  that  other  state,  or  subject  the 
company's  'indlstrlbuted  profits  to  a  tax  on 
undlstrlbut-^  profits,  even  If  the  dividends 
paid  or  the  undistributed  profits  consist 
wholly  or  pvrtly  of  profits  or  Income  arlslsig 
In  such  other  state"  " 

The  commentary  on  article  XX  of  the  draft 
convention  further  states 

"ParBigraph  5  adopts  a  provision  already 
contained  i:i  a  number  of  conventions  It 
rules  ^>ut  extraterritorial  taxation  of  divi- 
dends and  further  provides  that  nonresident 
companies  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  sj>eclal 
taxes  on  undistributed  profits   '  " 

Regardles*  <jf  any  possible  Interpretation 
of  internatli  nal  law,  the  administration  pro- 
;>08als  are  rerlalnly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  convention  of  the  OECD  which 
the  United  States  helped  t-)  draft 

Some  of  n^.y  cMleaguPs  rontend  that  inas- 
much as  an  oversea  branch  operation  is 
taxed  on  ui, distributed  earmn»?s.  it  Lh  only 
equitable  th  it  subsidiaries  be  treatt-d  m  the 
.same  manner 

This  compari.s.  in  ne^lf*'  's  two  important 
factors  The  first  results  from  the  lact  that 
an  .\merli-aii  firm,  in  mrist  instances  h.is  the 
option  in  establishing  an  oversea  .>per.ition 
to  u.se  a  branch  or  subsidiary  i\a  it  may 
elect  If  it  lendes  to  cst.ibli.'^h  subsidiaries 
It  is  pM^tsslble  to  take  advantage  of  what  the 
administrati  n\  dpscrlbos  as  a  privilege  of  de- 
ferral On  the  other  hand,  other  benefit* 
provided  in  our  Tax  C«xle  are  sacrificed 
These  include  the  r)ffsetting  of  profits  and 
losses  agairuit  other  operations  within  the 
parent  rorp<iratlon.  the  carryback  and  carry- 
forward of  ;>peratlng  l<->sse.s,  depletion  allow- 
an'^es  and  n.any  other  provisions  wliich  the 
Congress  has  en;wted  to  promote  tlie  eco- 
nomic  welfare  of  American  enterprises 

Mr  Kenneth  .\  I.awder  treasurer  of  W  V 
Oraoe  fi  Co  pre.sented  some  of  the  consid- 
erations whi.-h  management  must  consider 
in  establisJiitig  any  foreign  operation  In  lils 
appearance  l>efore  the  House  Committee  un 
Ways  and  Means  I  quote  an  excerpt  from 
Mr    Lawder's  statement 

"The  US  tax  law  gives  various  advantages 
to  the  u.se  of  branches  of  the  American 
parent  corporation  or  its  domestic  subeid- 
i.*ries  i>perating  abroad  which  are  not  avail- 
able if  foreign  subsidiaries  are  used  Losses 
of  a  br.iiich  or  domestic  subsidiary,  includ- 
ing exproprl.itlon  or  nationalization  losses, 
mav  easily  outweigh  whatever  tax  differ- 
ential may  :-.rise  at  other  times  In  favor  of 
dividends  from  a  foreign  subsidiary  When 
the  foreign  income  includes  a  subsUintlal 
amount  nf  capital  gain,  or  income  treated 
by  US  law  iifl  a  capital  gam.  the  branch 
operation  m  iv  have  an  advantage  over  the 
subsidiary  liepreciation  methods  permitted 
by  the  US  law  may  sometimes  f.ivor  the 
use  of  a  branch  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
countries  suffering  from  currency  depreci- 
aUon.  In  tie  extractive  industries,  where 
depletion  is  allowable,  the  use  of  a  U  S 
company  or   branch  will   usually  save   taxes 

■  I  will  present  one  exiunple  of  how  gros-s- 
Ing-up'  would  distort  the  tax  treatment  of 
a  US  -controlled  foreign  subsidiary  as  com- 
pared with  a  branch  of  a  US  operation 
During  the  past  10  years,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  in  which  W  R  Orace  St  Co 
does  buslncM  have  suffered  inflation  as 
severe  as  that  experienced  anywhere  else  in 
the    world        For    example,     in    c<juntrles    in 


•'Revenue  Act  of  1962.  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean.i,  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
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which  Grace  has  subsidiaries  the  annual  rate 
of  depreciation  of  money  for  the  period 
1950  60  has  ranged  anywhere  from  6.3  to  37  G 
percent  The  latter  rate  represent*  a  09-per- 
cent shrinkage  In  the  buying  power  of  the 
currency  of  the  country  over  the  10-year 
perlfxl 

"This  tremendous  Inflation  has  caused 
W  R  Grace  &  Co  .  like  other  companle.>«. 
U>  sustain  recurrent  losses  on  foreign  cur- 
rency working  capital.  These  losses  must 
be  deduct  xl  in  our  annual  consolidated  ac- 
counts under  generally  accepted  sccountlng 
principle*,  which  must  be  followed  In  re- 
(>orts  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commi.sslon  Such  losses  have  totaled 
•3.400.000  over  the  past  5  year*— an  average 
of  nearly  $700,000  a  year  This  Is  equivalent 
to  7  |)ercent  of  our  total  earnings  from  for- 
eign oi>erations  and  9  percent  of  the  actual 
dividends  from  our  foreign  subsidiaries.  In 
the  year  1958  alone,  the  loss  an^ounted  to 
H  800000 -the  equivalent  of  40  cents  pf'r 
share  on  our  total  outstanding  capital 
st<Kk 

"If  these  losses  had  been  Incurred  by  a 
branch  of  the  parent  company. '  or  by  a 
domestic  subsidiary,  they  would  have  been 
allowable  as  current  deductions  for  U  S 
income  tax  purposes  However,  because  we 
had  to  operate  through  subsidiaries  organ- 
Ued  under  the  Uxral  laws,  these  losses 
were  not  currently  deductible  for  U  S  In- 
come tax   purposes 

"To  show  what  'gro«slng-up'  would  mean 
in  this  situation,  there  Is  set  forth  •  •  • 
the  taxes  payable  in  a  given  year,  assuming 
u.se  of  in  a  branch,  (ill  a  foreign  suli- 
.sidiary  under  the  present  U  S  credit 
formula,  and  liiii  a  foreign  subsidiary  un- 
der the  grrjeslng-up'  proposal  In  all  three 
ni.ses  there  hii-s  been  assumed  a  net  Income 
equivalent  to  (US  )  tlOO.OOO  before  all  In- 
come taxes  and  befc»re  providing  for  a  for- 
eit'n  exchange  loss  of  (US  >  $10,000  on  local 
currency  working  capital  due  to  depreciation 
m   the  value  of  the  currency 

"The  U>tal  United  States  and  foreign  taxes 
on  a  branch  operation  would  amount  to 
•46  800  as  compared  with  total  taxes  of 
•47.200  on  a  foreign  subsidiary  operation 
under  the  present  law  If  'grosslng-up'  were 
re<]uired.  the  total  tax  bill  for  a  foreign 
subsidiary  ojieration  would  be  952.000 
That  would  be  •5.200  more  than  the  taxes 
on  a  branch  operation  and  •4,600  more  than 
the  taxes  on  a  foreign  subsidiary  operation 
under  presrnt   law 

"Thus,  it  Is  evident  from  the  example 
that.  Instead  of  equalizing  taxes,  'groeslng- 
up'  would  further  distort  the  tax  bill  of 
V  .s  enterprises  operating  through  a  foreign 
.subsidiary  rather  than   a  branch 

"The  U  S  tax  disadvantage  of  a  foreign 
sub.sidiary  are  of  great  practical  Importance 
l>ecause  in  mcjst  cases,  use  of  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary is  dictated  by  a  variety  of  foreign 
legal,  foreign  tax  foreign  commercial,  and 
foreign   political  considerations. 

"When  foreign  subsidiaries  are  viewed 
agaln.sc  this  background.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  their  seldom -mentioned  U.S.  tax  dis- 
advantages may  often  be  of  more  practical 
imp<irtance  to  the  parent  than  their  much- 
advertLsed  US  tax  advantages.  It  Is  mis- 
leading to  claim  that  parity  of  treatment 
with  branches  of  domestic  corporations  re- 
quires elimination  of  the  tax  advantages  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  without  even  mention- 
ing their  tax  advantages 

"In  conclusion,  one  Is  forced  to  return 
U)  the  crucial  fact  that  the  American  busi- 
ness firm  must  now  compete  against  foreign 
business  firms  which  enjoy  special  advantages 
under  the  foreign  tax  laws.  Accordingly,  we 
cannot  view  the  US  tax  rules  In  a  vacuum, 
as  if  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  our  competitors 
under  foreign  tax  laws  did  not  exist." '• 
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In  some  cases  th«  option  to  establish 
branches  overseas  may  not  be  available  be- 
cause local  laws  require  that  operations 
must  be  conducted  through  entitles  incor- 
porated In  the  host  country.  There  are  In- 
stances where  a  majority  Interest  In  the  firm 
is  held  by  foreign  capital,  and  even  In  a  few 
countries,  for  selected  Industries,  the  foreign 
partner  may  be  the  host  government  Itself. 
Wherever  such  rules  apply,  an  American  firm 
wishing  to  conduct  business  In  such  a  coun- 
try has  no  choice  but  to  establish  a  foreign 
subsidiary.  These  fiicts  clearly  show  that 
any  attempt  to  base  the  administration's  pro- 
posals on  providing  equity  between  branches 
and  subsidiaries  has   very   little  validity. 

StIU  another  question  of  equity  arises  from 
the  premise  that  all  c<f  the  earnings  of  part- 
nerships are  taxable  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  been  distributed. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  election 
by  the  stockholders  of  a  small  business  cor- 
p<}ratlon  to  be  taxed  as  a  corporate  entity 
or  a  partnership  Is  a  voluntary  decision  and 
the  election  rests  with  the  taxpayers  con- 
cerned and  not  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

It  is  even  contended  that  equity  requires 
that  there  be  equalization  between  the 
lax  burden  of  a  wholly  domestic  opera- 
tion and  its  foreign  subsidiary.  This  view 
neglects  the  Important  fact  that  it  is  Im- 
possible for  the  Congress  to  establish  tax 
equality  In  other  countries.  Our  present 
laws  enable  American  firms  operating  abroad 
to  enjoy  "equality"  li  terms  of  the  income 
tax  burdens  which  are  borne  by  their  com- 
petitors They  also  provide  for  "equality" 
with  firms  here  at  home  as  the  total  in- 
come taxes  lmF>osed,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, when  earnings  are  remitted.  Is  the 
same  as  would  be  applied  to  a  domestic 
investment.  It  Is  dUflcult  to  see  how  any 
other  basis  of  equality  might  be  developed. 

None  of  the  theories  propounded  by  those 
who  support  the  taxiitlon  of  undistributed 
earnings  of  foreign  corporations  can  be  sup- 
ported logically  and  equitably  by  reference 
to  the  treatment  accorded  Individuals,  small 
business  corporations,  domestic  or  oversea 
operations  of  American  firms. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon, 
stated  that  the  proposals  he  advanced  were 
designed  to  place  the  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  Income  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  that  of  domestic  Income."  Considera- 
tions (jf  equity  require  an  examination  of  all 
benefits  conferred  as  well  as  the  obligations 
imposed  on  domestic  and  foreign  earnings. 

Many  students  of  this  complex  subject 
have  attempted  to  redefine  legislative  con- 
cepts applicable  to  the  taxation  of  foreign 
income.  They  all  recognize  the  need  of  as- 
suring eqviltable  treatment.  However,  It  Is 
extremely  difficult  on  Lhe  basis  of  the  present 
record  to  accept  the  premises  that  there 
would  be  greater  equity  In  the  allocation  of 
tax  burdens  If  the  administration's  pro- 
posals were  enacted  Into  law. 


UTILIZATION  BY  THE  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  THE  TECHNICAL  SKILLS 
OP  DOMESTIC -ORIENTED  AGEN- 
CIES—THE NEED  FOR  A  MANDATE 
FOR  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  OVERSEAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  now  in  the  process  of  marking  up  what 
we  call  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  a  few 
comments  and  make  some  observations 


•■  "President's  1961  Tax  Recommenda- 
tions."  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  House  of  Representatives,  87th 
Cong  ,  1st  sess  ,  vol.  1,  p.  37. 


relating  to  one  facet  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill,  or  foreign  aid  program,  as 
laid  down  in  Public  Law  87-195  of  last 
year. 

For  the  last  8  months,  there  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  in  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  of  1961,  Public  Law  87-195,  a  pro- 
vision under  section  621(a)  which  I 
should  like  to  discuss.  This  provision  is 
extremely  important  to  the  future  of  the 
entire  foreign  aid  program. 

This  provision  reads  as  follows: 

In  providing  tecluilcal  assistance  under 
this  act  in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
housing,  or  agriculture,  or  in  other  fields, 
|the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer 
shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
the  facilities  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  with  primary  responsl- 
blUtles  for  domestic  programs  in  such  fields. 

I  offered  this  provision  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  and  is 
now  public  law. 

LIMITED    DEGREE    OF    IMPLEMENTATION 

In  the  period  since  the  signature  of 
the  law  in  September  1961,  only  a  modest 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment— AID — in  carrying  out  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  provision. 

Today,  I  am  oflering  these  comments 
in  the  interest  of  accelerating  the  proc- 
ess of  AID'S  more  intensive  and  more 
complete  fulfillment  of  Congress  man- 
date to  U. 

PKIOR    USE    OF    DOMESTIC    AGENCIES 

Actually,  AID  and  its  predecessors 
have  always  used  the  domestic-oriented 
agencies,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

But  the  use  had  tended  to  be  relatively 
sporadic,  marginal,  and  marked  by  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 

A  finding  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organi- 
zations of  the  Committee  on  Grovemment 
Operations  confirms  this  observation. 

Likewise  an  independent  finding  by  a 
working  group  on  contracting,  of  a  presi- 
dential task  force,  which  had  reported  in 
August  1961,  confirms  this  same  con- 
clusion. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  REPORT    ON   SECTION    621(a) 

During  the  recent  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, by  request,  a  report  on  action 
under  section  621(a). 

The  report  is  a  helpful  and  factual 
statement.  It  describes  a  considerable 
degree  of  cooperation  between  the  agen- 
cies. 

But  it  does  not  alter  the  fundamental 
fact  that  AID  has  yet  to  achieve  full- 
scale  use  of  the  experience,  resources, 
and  skills  of  the  domestic-oriented  agen- 
cies. 

The  State  Department  report  is  indeed 
notable  for  what  it  does  not  say,  rather 
than  for  what  it  does  say. 

In  indicates,  for  example,  that  ICA 
had  paid  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
$1»,2  million  in  the  1961  fiscal  year  for 
programing  of  foreign  agricultural  par- 
ticipants. This  sum,  the  report  states, 
represented  more  than  80  percent  of 
ICA's  expenditure  for  technical  partici- 
pation in  the  field  of  agriculture. 


Just  think  of  it — over  a  billion  people 
are  in  the  developing  areas,  and  most  of 
them  are  nu-al  people.  But  AID  points 
with  pride  to  the  xiact  that  the  Agency 
had  spent  the  limited  siun  of  $11/2  mil- 
lion to  train  foreign  agricultural  special- 
ists through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  sum  of  $iy2  millior  out  of  a  for- 
eign aid  progrram  of  $4.8  billion  is  not 
very  much,  particularly  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  foreign  aid  program  is  di- 
rected primarily  to  areas  where  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  population  is 
rural. 

AID  also  reported — and  this  statistic 
is  infinitely  more  significant — that  as  of 
June  30.  1961,  a  grand  total  of  13  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  employees 
were  employed  overseas  on  ICA  rolls.  All 
of  these  were  from  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  I  repeat — a  grand  total 
of  13  employees  to  help  meet  the  re- 
search needs  of  foreign  agricultural 
areas  and  not  a  single  additional  USDA 
employee,  on  ICA  detail,  to  meet  non- 
research  needs. 

It  was  because  of  this  type  of  infor- 
mation that  I  offered  my  amendment,  as 
of  last  year,  so  that  the  new  AID  Ad- 
ministration would  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  domestic -oriented  depart- 
ments of  our  Government. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  much  better 
equipped,  for  example,  to  give  assistance 
overseas  in  the  field  of  agricultural  re- 
search and  in  a  host  of  other  agricul- 
tural activities  than  any  group  of  people 
who  might  be  brought  in  on  a  temporary 
basis  in  a  new  agency  of  our  Giovern- 
ment.  Furthermore,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  use  the  personnel  we  have  available 
and  not  seek  to  hire  additional  person- 
nel, if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  situation 
in  agriculture  prevails  in  every  other 
field  to  which  section  621(a)  refers. 

What  a  commentary  on  the  relative 
significance  of  the  whole  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  ICA,  when  one  realizes  that  a  mere 
13  employees  were  detailed  from  the  one 
department  whose  success  in  fostering 
productivity  in  agriculture  is  the  envy  of 
the  world — 13  employees  out  of  the 
world's  greatest  single  pool  of  technically 
skilled  farm  specialists. 

THE    GREATEST    SINGLE    ST7CCESS    STORY 

As  the  working  group  of  the  Presi- 
dential task  force  noted.  U.S.  agriculture 
is  "the  greatest  single  success  story  that 
the  United  States  can  boast  of." 

Agricultural  production  is  the  one 
thing  about  which  the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not boast,  nor  can  any  country  in  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Their  record  is  one 
of  abysmal  failure  in  agriculture. 

In  August  of  1961  the  task  force  group 
stated: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one 
of  the  most  broadly  skillful  scientific  and 
technological  organizations  in  the  whole 
world;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  improve- 
ment of  AID  oF>erationB  at  every  stage  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  bureau 
chiefs  can  be  persuaded  that  AID  respects 
the  Department's  high  skill  and  competence 
and  Is  eager  to  give  it  extremely  broad  scope 
to  lend  its  great  strength  to  the  Interna- 
tional development  program. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  so 
persuaded.  He  does  not  need  any  new 
persuasion.  Secretary  Freeman  la  per- 
sonally committed  to  placing  the  re- 
sources of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Insofar  as  possible,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  America's  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  needs. 

In  fact.  Madam  President.  I  hope  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  come 
before  the  Congress  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  establish  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  imdertaking  a 
nimiber  of  international  responsibilities 
and  it  will  undertake  more  in  the  days 
ahead. 

As  an  example,  a  good  many  of  the 
activities  under  Public  Law  480,  the  Pood 
for  Peace  program,  center  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service — 
that  Is,  the  men  and  women  who  are  as- 
signed overseas  to  promote  agricultural 
markets — is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  also  agricultural  research, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  has  in- 
ternational Implications  and  interna- 
tional application. 

All  of  these  activities,  plus  other  activ- 
ities, should  be  brought  under  a  separate 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Affairs  in  the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture. 

Furthermore.  If  such  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retaryship were  established  It  would 
facilitate  cooperation  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  AID 
Administration. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  also  applies  to  other 
departments  of  Government.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  activities  In  the  fleld  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  fleld  of  medicine,  and  in  the 
fleld  of  public  health. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs  could 
be  very  helpful  in  that  domestic  depart- 
ment to  facilitate  cooperation  between 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

SOMX      AIO-USDA     PROCaESS 

Madam  President.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that,  as  a  result  of  my  amendment 
of  last  year,  a  series  of  helpful  discus- 
sions and  conferences  between  AID  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
taken  place.  Apparently  agreement  In 
principle  has  now  been  reached  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
indeed  l>e  given  additional  responsibili- 
ties and  oversea  technical  assistants  In 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

In  fact,  our  oversea  aid  program  In 
the  fleld  of  agriculture  must  be  ex- 
panded. It  Is  the  duty  of  the  AID  ad- 
ministration to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
population  statistics  and  the  land  areas 
of  the  world  where  our  AID  program  is 
working,  and  to  place  the  emphasis  upon 
agriculture  required  by  a  growing  pop- 
ulation and  a  food  deficit. 

Instead  of  the  U5.  Department  of 
Agriculture  receiving  merely  occasional 
requests  from  AID  for  backstopplng  and 
other  assistance,  the  U5.  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  actually   be  placed  in 


charge  of  operating  specified  programs 
in  the  field.  Under  discussion,  for  ex- 
ample, are  a  proposed  Soil  Conservation 
Service  program  and  a  Forest  Service 
survey  in  two  of  the  developing  nations. 
These  programs  can  best  be  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
AID  administration  contracting  with 
that  Department  to  undertake  the  full 
re.«T3onsibllity. 

MORE  CONTRACTS  Tn  I..AND-GRANT  COLLECES 

Madam  President.  I  wish  to  mention 
for  Senators  one  other  possibility  which 
could  well  be  given  serious  consideration. 
In  the  United  States  this  year  we  are  to 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 
This  will  be  the  centennial  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  under  the  Morrill  Act 

The  land-grant  colleges  have  special- 
ized in  agricultural  training  and  re- 
search. Many  of  the.se  land-grant  col- 
leges, because  of  the  developments  ui 
our  own  agricultural  economy,  have  pt-r- 
.sonnel  who  can  be  shared  for  other  duties 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  have  recommended  to  the 
State  Department,  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
.'Senate,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  Gov- 
eiTiment  officials  interested  in  foreign 
aid.  that  we  .should  kIvp  .seriou.s  con- 
.<;ideration  to  a.sking  some  particular 
land-f^rant  collcJie  to  take  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  aerlcultural  a.s.sLstance  in  a 
particular  country. 

There  are  land-Krant  colleges  In  Kan- 
sas, in  Minnesota,  in  Iowa,  In  New  York — 
in  fact,  m  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union.  I  note  my  di-stinguished  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  ,  Mr 
Carson  J.  is  in  the  Chamber.  The  land- 
^'rant  college  in  Kansas,  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  could  well  be  asked 
to  take  on  the  resixjivsibility  for  agricul- 
tural research,  yfor  soil  conservation,  for 
animal  husbandry,  for  a  host  of  agri- 
cultural activities  and  trauung  activities 
in  a  particular  country  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, or  in  Asia,  or  in  Africa.  The  full 
responsibility  for  the  technical  assist- 
ance proKram  in  the  field  of  aijriculture 
could  be  assigned  to  a  particular  land- 
grant  college,  under  contract  with  the 
AID  administration.  Then  there  would 
be  obtained  the  best  people  our  univer- 
sities could  offer  The  a-ssignment  would 
be  made  to  an  accredited,  respected  in- 
stitution of  learning  and  of  action. 

I  believe  that  such  a  proposal  would 
lend  Itself  to  genuine  re.sults  and  ac- 
complishments, and  would  demonstrate 
a  proper  respect  for  the  recipient  coun- 
tries as  well.  It  would  set  a  good  pattern 
for  those  countries  for  future  educa- 
tional activity 

Mr  CARLSON  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  HUMPHREnr.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr  CARLSON  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made  a 
most  Interesting  suggestion.  I  hope  that 
we  can  follow  through  on  It.  because  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  knows,  as  I  know 
personally,  of  the  fine  work  which  has 
been  done  In  many  foreign  countries  by 
our  land-grant  colleges. 


Kansas  State  University  had  one  of 
the  early  contracts  in  India. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  recall  that. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  They  sent  some  very 
outstanding  people  to  India.  They  car- 
ried on  programs  which  have  been  of 
great  Ix'neflt  to  the  Indian  people.  They 
have  started  many  programs  which  I 
hope  will  increase  the  food  production  of 
India.  I  know  the  programs  helped  by 
way  of  providing  irrigation  in  many 
areas  in  which  it  was  badly  needed.  The 
program  has  heljied  to  teach  the  Indians 
how  to  use  fertilizer  properly. 

We  have  seen  some  very  outstanding 
reports  on  this  work.  The  president  of 
Kansas  State  University,  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Cain, and  a  member  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents. Mr.  Whitley  Austin  of  Salina. 
Kans .  visited  India  2  years  ago  and 
made  an  extended  study  of  the  work  and 
the  needs  there. 

He  wrote  a  report  that  was  submitted 
to  the  Slate  Department  as  well  as  to 
cituei^  generally.  It  is  an  encouraging 
report.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done. 
So  I  hope  that  the  suggestion  that  hH.s 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  given  serious 
con.~.ideration  by  those  In  authority.  I 
think  It  would  t)e  a  proper  subject  for  the 
.Si-nale  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  consider 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  His 
words  on  the.se  subjects  mean  a  great 
deal  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  his  deep  interest  In  it. 

In  addition,  there  are  mdicatlons  that 
a  greater  role  will  be  played  by  the  80 
or  more  agricultural  attach^  serving  In 
American  embas.sles  abroad.  Senators 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  agri- 
cultural attaches  are  now  meeting  in 
Waslun^jton,  DC,  for  some  intensive  in- 
service  training.  That  is  most  desirable. 
I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  spoken  to  the  attaches  about 
their  resiK)n.siblHtles,  the  nature  of  our 
ais'ricultural  program  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  particularly  about  the  Im- 
portance of  marketliog  American  agri- 
cultural products  overseas. 

Al.s<.)  a  representative  of  the  AID  Ad- 
numstration.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters. 
Deputy  Administrator  of  AID.  has  spo- 
ken to  the  agricultural  attach^.  So 
advanced  training  is  under  way.  I  wish 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  my  remarks 
are  not  critical  of  AID.  My  remarks  are 
made  to  encourage  the  developments  that 
are  thus  far  underway,  to  commend  Mr. 
Fowler  Hamilton  for  the  Initiative  he 
has  taken  under  section  621(a)  of  the 
P'oreign  Aid  Act.  and  to  urge  upon  him 
that  such  initiative  be  intensified  by  his 
attaches. 

What  IS  most  important,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, is  that  tile  relatively  modest 
programs  of  contracts  with  land  grant 
colleges  are  apparently  to  l)e  expanded. 
The  ICA  long  had  a  program  of  con- 
tracting with  US.  universities  and  col- 
leges for  various  programs  overseas.  For 
example,  there  were  contracts  that  fos- 
tered the  University  of  Oklahoma  agri- 
cultural assistance  in  Ethiopia,  the 
University  of  Utah  aid  In  Iran,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  aid  In  Nigeria,  and. 
as  has  been  Indicated,  assistance  by  many 
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other  colleges  and  universities  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Apparently  now  those  agricultural 
contracts  are  to  be  expanded,  as  I  have 
recommended.  I  hope  that  the  expan- 
sion will  be  underway  soon.  I  believe 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  get  more  actual,  concrete  and 
constructive  results  from  each  foreign 
aid  dollar  by  working  closely  with  the 
si)ecialists  in  the  respective  fields  in  our 
universities.  Moreover,  the  countries  to 
which  our  universities  are  assigned  for 
the  particular  programs  or  projects  will 
be  honored  by  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  most  skilled,  competent,  and  pro- 
fe.ssionally  trained  people  in  the  world 
supervising  activities  in  the  particular 
countries. 

The  knowledge  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  be  utilized  to  a  great- 
er extent  in  connection  with  land-grant 
college  contracts.  Triangular  coopera- 
tion between  AID.  ICA,  and  the  land- 
Krant  colleges  is  urgently  needed.  It  is 
for  that  reason  thai  I  address  myself  to 
that  point  today.  No  effort  must  be 
spared  in  moving  ahead  with  the  pro- 
gram All  too  often  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram IS  descrit>ed  in  terms  of  what  we 
are  doing  Industrially  or  in  manufactur- 
\n\i  and  how  we  are  aiding  a  country  by 
building  a  steel  plant,  for  example.  All 
of  that  is  important. 

But  the  most  Important  objective  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  should  be  in 
helping  people  to  fet?d  themselves  and  to 
know  more  atwut  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber.  Actually,  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  populati<m  of  the  world  being 
rural,  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries being  rural  arid  peasant.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  AID  program  ought  to  be 
directed  particularly  to  their  needs. 
Tho.se  people  are  not  prepared  for  skilled 
mechanics'  jobs.  Frequently  they  are 
not  prepared  for  the  most  modern  type 
of  industrialization.  But  they  can  be 
brought  into  a  more  active  economic  life 
and  a  Ijetter  social  life  through  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber,  and  the  means  of  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  fiber.  That  ap- 
proach will  contribute  not  only  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  countries, 
but  also  it  will  contribute  to  the  health 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  those 
countries. 

Far  too  little  effort  is  being  made  In 
terms  of  de.scribing  the  agricultural  as- 
pects of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  am 
not  interested  in  any  pro  forma  gestures 
from  the  department  of  the  Government 
under  .section  621  ia>.  I  am  interested 
m  real,  substantive  action,  In  genuine 
results,  and  I  am  interested  In  a  man- 
date being  given  by  the  Foreign  Aid  Ad- 
ministration to  the  domestic  agencies  to 
marshal  the  fullest  technical  resources 
of  our  country. 

That  is  one  of  the  themes  of  an  in- 
terim report  or  summary  which  I  have 
prepared  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  summary  pre- 
sents my  personal  findings  based  on  the 
.study   conducted   by   the  subcommittee. 


The  summary  is  now  being  released,  and 
the  reix>rt  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Its  contents,  while  encour- 
aging in  some  respects,  are  disquieting 
in  others.  The  blunt  fact  is  that  in  cer- 
tain crucial  areas  like  technical  health 
aid  overseas,  education,  housing,  and  ag- 
riculture, the  U.S.  program  is  either 
being  stalled  at  dead  center  or  is  mov- 
ing ahead  at  only  a  snail's  pace. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  having  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  make  its  fullest  contribution  to 
oversea  health.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
genuine  health  program  on  the  part  of 
our  Goverrmient  overseas  could  be  made 
much  more  effective  if  it  were  coordi- 
nated under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
field,  with  overall  direction  from  the  AID 
Gidminlstration.  which  has  responsibility 
for  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Meanwhile,  many  AID  health  pro- 
grams overseas  have  been  thrown  into 
reverse  gear.  Some  health  programs 
have  been  eliminated  and  health  posts 
have  been  vacated. 

We  seem  to  make  the  biggest  splash  in 
the  newspapers  with  military  assistance 
and  with  programs  that  embrace  the 
building  of  a  huge  dam,  a  big  steel  plant, 
or  a  big  harbor.  But  actually  what  is 
most  needed  in  that  part  of  the  world 
which  we  are  seeking  to  help  are  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  medical  technicians. 
They  need  modern  drugs.  They  need 
instruction  in  personal  hygiene.  They 
need  clinics.  Vast  areas  of  the  world 
need  clinics  and  hospitals.  They  need 
schools  and  universities  to  train  doctors, 
nui-ses,  and  medical  technicians,  and  bet- 
ter health  officers,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
and  other  workers  in  the  field  of  the 
health  services. 

Frankly,  some  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries have  Indicated  more  interest  in 
getting  shiny  new  health  facilities  and 
new  brick  and  mortar  outlays  than  in 
using  the  health  facilities  they  already 
have,  or  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  exist- 
ing medical  service. 

In  some  countries  success  of  the 
worldwide  malaria  eradication  program 
hangs  in  the  balance  as  AID  delays  cru- 
cial decisions  on  that  front. 

I  make  that  comment  because  I  want 
the  AID  administration  to  bestir  itself 
in  the  fields  of  human  resources,  edu- 
cation and  health,  technical  training, 
and  technical  assistance.  I  know  that  a 
great  deal  is  being  done.  I  want  to  en- 
courage the  AID  administration  to  do 
more  than  it  is  doing,  because  that  is  the 
fleld  in  which  we  have  great  competence. 
The  Soviet  Union  knows  how  to  build  a 
steel  industry.  It  knows  how  to  build  a 
port  or  a  harbor.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
has  little  ar  no  compietence  in  the  fleld  of 
agriculture.  The  United  States  is  the 
shining  example  to  the  world  in  the 
fleld  of  health. 

We  surely  have  competence  in  the 
fields  of  education,  vocational  education, 
and  technical  assistance.  These  are  the 
areas  in  which  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  be  of  assistance.  It  is  in  these  areas 
where  the  departments  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  of  our  State  govern- 


ments, as  well,  can  be  of  considerable 
help,  with  AID  recruiting  personnel  or 
contracting  with  these  agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  new  memo- 
randum of  understanding  or  of  agree- 
ment has  been  worked  out  between  AID 
and  the  Public  Health  Service.  I  rei>eat 
that  no  matter  how  many  good  p>eople 
AID  may  hire  for  the  field  of  health, 
they  will  never  supersede  or  arrive  at 
the  competence  of  the  VS.  Public  Health 
Service  in  any  short  period  of  time. 

Madam  President,  we  have  a  huge  es- 
tablishment in  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  at  Bethesda,  Md..  with  many 
great  programs  of  grants  and  assistance 
that  we  make  to  universities  and  medi- 
cal establishments  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  repeat  that  this  health  program 
ought  to  be  integrated  into  the  foreign 
aid  program.  The  authority  is  in  the 
law.  The  money  is  there.  What  is 
needed  is  a  sense  of  direction. 

I  recognize  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  con- 
fronted with  patterns  of  yesterday.  He 
is  confronted  with  the  fact  that,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, out  of  $4,800  million  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program  of  a  year  ago,  only 
$1'2  million  went  for  technical  train- 
ing in  the  fleld  of  agriculture  overseas. 
This  is  the  way  it  has  been  for  years; 
therefore,  there  is  always  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  an  agency,  with  its  person- 
nel, to  change. 

Madam  President,  it  may  have  to 
change  its  way.  I  serve  warning  on  the 
AID  administration  and  on  the  Federal 
establishment  that  section  621(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1961  is  a  part  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  there  for  window  dress- 
ing. It  was  not  adopted  to  make  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  happy.  It  was 
adopted  because  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  felt  it  was  important. 
I  want  to  see  some  results  under  that 
particular  section.  I  do  not  want  to 
receive  a  report  which  indicates  to  me 
that  perhaps  things  will  be  considered, 
or  "We  are  surveying  it,"  or  "We  are 
studying  it." 

I  know  all  the  words  of  delay.  I  have 
been  around  this  Government  long 
enough  to  know  when  one  is  getting  the 
brushoff.  when  one  is  not  getting  any 
results.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  things 
are  underway,  and  that  results  are  being 
obtained. 

I  repeat  that  I  see  the  beginning  of 
that  type  of  activity.  I  feel  that  Fowler 
Hamilton  and  his  assistants  in  AID  are 
beginning  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  requirement  of  section  621(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
letup.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  not  anyone  who  was  trained  in  yester-  % 
years,  who  came  to  the  administration 
with  prior  experience  in  the  Govern- 
ment, who  is  standing  in  the  way  of 
progress  on  the  basis  that  "This  is  not 
the  way  we  used  to  do  it."  I  frequently 
hear  people  say,  "We  would  like  to  do  it. 
Senator,  and  we  think  you  are  right; 
however,  we  have  not  done  it  this  way, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  do  it 
this  way,  and  we  are  not  sure  what  the 
laws  means." 
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The  purpose  la  very  plain.  I  know 
what  the  purpose  la.  because  I  helped  to 
write  the  technical  assistance  section  of 
the  law. 

There  are  no  Ifs.  ands.  or  buts  about 
it.  There  la  nothing  complicated  about 
the  act.    It  reada: 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under 
this  act  In  the  field  of  education,  health, 
housing,  or  agriculture,  or  In  other  fields,  the 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  ofllccr  shall 
utilize,  to  the  fuUaat  extent  practicable,  the 
facUltlM  and  reaourcea  of  the  Federal  agency 
or  agencies  with  primary  re^;>onslbUltlea  for 
domestic  programs  In  such  fields. 

The  word  "shall"  was  put  in  the  law 
as  a  directive.  The  act  does  not  say  that 
the  head  of  the  agency  "may"  utilize 
these  senrices.  It  says  that  the  head  of 
the  agency  "shall"  utilize  these  services. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  AID 
seems  to  be  waiting  upon  the  Initiative 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  field 
of  health,  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
seems  to  be  waiting  upon  AID.  before 
any  agreement  or  understanding  is  ar- 
rived at. 

This  looks  like  an  Alphonse-Gaston 
act.  As  two  Individuals  wait  in  front  of 
a  revolving  door,  one  says.  "After  you, 
my  dear  Alphonse."  The  other  says, 
"No.  after  you,  my  dear  Gaston."  In 
the  meantime  the  door  continues  to 
whirl,  and  no  one  passes  through  it. 

With  that  kind  of  attitude  we  are 
getting  nowhere  fast. 

The  situation  calls  for  action,  not  mere 
words  from  AID  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

I  intend  to  follow  this  situation  very 
closely.  This  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
Intematioruil  Organizations  has  juris- 
diction in  this  field.  I  have  not  insisted 
upon  officers  of  this  ageru;y  t>eing  brought 
l)efore  our  subcommittee.  We  have  had 
a  staff  study  made.  However.  I  wish  to 
say  that  unless  more  progress  is  made, 
extensive  hearings  will  be  held  both  here 
and  abroad,  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
getting  results. 

I  wish  to  see  some  innovations  made. 
I  want  to  see  the  facilities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  health,  education, 
land  reclamation  and  vocational  train- 
ing properly  used.  They  can  be  used 
more  adequately. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  what  I  have  just 
said  about  some  of  these  fields  is  true  of 
another  crucial  area,  education,  the  field 
in  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm.BucHT] .  the  chairman 
of  the  Poreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
made  such  a  profound  contribution. 

Here  is  an  area,  again,  where  much 
can  be  done.  There  are  all  sorts  of  train- 
ing techniques  and  teaching  techniques 
that  need  to  be  utilized,  or  at  least  ex- 
perimented with.  I  beUeve  that  the 
US.  OfDce of  Education  can  make  a  great 
contribution  to  this  foreign  aid  program. 
I  believe  that  some  of  our  great  uni- 
versities, with  colleges  of  education,  can 
make  even  greater  contributions  than 
they  are  being  called  upon  to  make. 

What  I  am  asking  for  Is  that  we  not 
merely  build  up  AID  with  new  personnel 
We  want  to  have  competent  and  ade- 


quate personnel  in  that  agency,  but  I  am 
particularly  asking  that  we  utilise  th* 
services  of  the  Government  which  arc 
already  established,  insofar  as  it  Is  possi- 
ble for  AID  to  do  so,  without  crippling 
our  domestic  agencies  or  causing  undue 
administrative  difllculUes. 

The  developing  areas  of  the  world 
thirst  for  education,  but  their  needs  are 
not  adequately  being  met 

In  my  interim  report  or  summary,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  go  into  detail  In  each  of  these 
areas,  but  I  have  spelled  out  the  situation 
at  least  In  general  in  my  remarks  today 

The  sununary  discusses  many  other 
areas,  to  which  I  have  not  referred  in 
these  remarks,  including  overall  coordi- 
nation in  the  services  rendered  by  vari- 
ous donor  services,  the  weakne».ses  of  the 
State  Department  and  AID's  information 
systems,  and  other  topics. 

Madam  President.  I  wish  to  mention 
one  particular  area  which  I  believe  needs 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  our  State 
Department  and  AID.  I  refer  to  the 
voluntary  agencies  of  our  country.  These 
agencies  can  make  immense  contribu- 
tions to  the  success  of  the  oversea  pro- 
Rram,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  health  and  agriculture  and 
technical  training.  I  know  that  AID  is 
now  being  organized  so  as  to  have  a 
closer  working  relationship  with  the  vol- 
untary agencies.  However.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  needs  special  attention, 
because  the  strength  of  this  Nation  is  not 
in  its  Government,  but  in  Its  people 
When  we  engage  In  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram we  ouRht  to  think  not  only  in 
terms  of  what  our  Government  is  doing, 
but  also  in  terms  of  what  the  vast  num- 
l)er  of  private  agencies  are  doing,  alons: 
with  our  Government ;  and  not  only 
what  they  are  doing,  but  what  they  could 
do  if  they  were  asked  and  If  they  were 
brought  Into  closer  coordination  with 
the  Federal  program. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  a  little  more  time 
and  attention  be  given  not  only  on  in- 
teragency coordination  In  the  foreign 
assistance  program,  which  means  co- 
ordination among  the  departments  of 
CJovemment.  but  also  upon  coordination 
between  what  our  Government  seeks  to 
do.  is  doing,  and  can  and  should  do, 
and  what  is  being  done  by  private  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country — private 
business,  private  voluntary  sigenclea. 
lal)or.  agriculture,  labor  organizations, 
agricultural  organizations,  and  profes- 
sional organizations.  Let  us  see  what 
they  can  do.  Let  us  see  what  contribu- 
tion they  are  making.  Let  us  see  what 
contribution  they  could  make  Let  us 
see  If  we  cannot  put  all  of  them  Into 
some  .sort  of  overall,  grand  design  of  ac- 
tivity, country  by  country,  region  by 
region. 

It  is  my  contention  now,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  that  our  foreign-aid  program 
will  not  do  the  job  it  Is  designed  to  do. 
or  will  not  do  the  job  which  Ls  its  ob- 
jective, unless  we  can  muster  or  bring 
into  the  service  of  our  country  the  private 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

More  than  government  is  needed  in  the 
contest  with  poverty,  pestilence,  disease, 
and  ignorance.     More  than  government 


Is  needed  in  the  contest  with  the  Com- 
munist ideology.  Communism  can  bring 
to  t>ear  all  of  Its  forces  upon  a  country 
because  It  is  a  totalitarian  state,  regime. 
or  coricept.  However,  in  a  free  society 
such  as  ours,  there  must  be  an  under- 
standing that  government  is  but  a  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  nation:  govern- 
ment can  play  only  a  limited  part.  What 
is  needed  is  to  have  government  working 
with,  and  possibly  giving  help  to.  the 
private  organizations,  private  resources, 
and  private  facilities  and  skills  of  the 
American  people. 

I  bring  the  summary  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  in  my  speech  today  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  agencies  of  government 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  excerpts  from  certain  Infor- 
mation provided  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  to  myself,  indi- 
vidually, by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows; 

KxcixPTs  F'aoM  Skmatob  HuMrMaar's  Psoc- 
Rtiss  KcpoKi  UN  Coordination  or  Intkbna- 
TioNAL  Technical  Assistanci  PxocaAMs 

srRE.NLiTHtNING      COOKDINATION      WfTHlN      THK 
US      (X>VCaNMENT 

Of  the  many  phases  of  the  coordination 
problem,  none  has  received  more  attention 
from  the  Oovernment  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee than  coordination  within  the  US 
Oovernment  and.  In  particular,  between  AID 
and  the  domeaUc-orlented  agencies. 

Here,  the  Issue  has  been  not  only  coordina- 
tion, but  the  fullest  use  by  the  foreign  aid 
agency  iPOA.  ICA.  or  AID)  of  the  domesUc 
agencies. 

Variety  of  domestic  agencies  involved 

Which  agencies,  bureaus,  and  divisions  are 
involved?  An  overall  list  shows  the  follow- 
ing 

•Agriculture. 

Commerce:  Coaat  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Bvireau  of  Public  Roads.  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. Bureau  of  Census.  Office  of  Business 
Economics.  National  Bureau  of  Standarda 
and  Weather  Bureau. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Fiiim  Credit  Administration. 

Federal    Communications  Commission. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Office  of 
the  SecreUry.  Office  of  Education.  Public 
Health  .Service  and  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Interior.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Oeologlcal 
Survey.  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Labor 

Treasury     Customs 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

While  a  few  of  the  agencies  and  bureaus 
predominate  In  relation  to  the  total  of  over- 
sea activity,  eg.  Agriculture  and  HKW,  the 
work  of  none  of  the  other  agencies  should 
be  underestimated. 

Rfpeated  congreational  requests  for  use  of 
domestic  agencies 

As  one  reads  the  record  of  congressional 
reports,  year  after  year,  one  notes  the  recur- 
rence of  requests  for  full  use  of  the  agen- 
cies. 

For  Instance,  the  following  observations 
were  m.ide  a  half  dozen  years  ago  by  a  House 
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committee  and  might  Just  as  well  have  been 
made  In   19fll   or   1903:  » 

U1I1.IZATION   OF  OTHEa  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGXNCIXS 

"In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  April 
20,   1BS5.  the  President  stated: 

-  In  the  Implementation  of  the  (mutual 
security!  program,  the  facilities  of  all  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  wUl  be  used 
where  appropriate,  and  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent  on  a  contract  basis.  How- 
ever, it  is  essential  that  responsibility  for  the 
nonmilltary  operations  continue  unified:  to 
fragment  this  respotislblllty  among  several 
agencies  would  seriously  detract  from  their 
efTectiveness.' 

"By  and  large  ICA  has  followed  this  direc- 
tive but   there   Is   a   trend  away  from   using 
the  other  departments  and  agencies." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"This  trend  to  establtab  special  staffs 
should  be  carefully  watched.  The  services 
of  other  departments  and  agencies  should 
be  fully  utilized  to  avoid  duplication  of 
specialized  personnel.  According  to  the 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  the  use  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  Is,  In  some 
c:ises,  more  expensive  than  adding  to  the  In- 
ternational Cooperative  Administration  staff 
In  Washington.  The  ICA  staff  should  be  In- 
creased only  In  those  cases  where  compara- 
tive costs  fully  Jiistlfy  the  move  '• 

A  year  later,  a  special  Senate  committee 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelaUon.s,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
Armed   Services,  stated :  * 

'To  mlnlmlre  the  number  of  aid  person- 
nel, the  committee  urges  that  maximum 
utilization  be  made  of  technically  compe- 
tent employees  from  other  departments  of 
the  Government  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
connection  with  foreign  aid  operatlona." 

In  19S1  the  Senate  Oovernment  Operations 
Subcoounittee  staff  reported  to  me  tiiat.  once 
again,  there  was  a  significant  need  to  foster 
increased  utilization  of  the  domestic  agen- 
cies 

I.  therefore.  Introduced  an  amendment 
for  this  purpose. 

The  amendment  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
(rress  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Public  Law  87-196. 

The  amendment.  In  section  6ai(a) .  states: 

"In  providing  technical  assistance  tmder 
this  act  in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
housing,  or  agriculture,  or  In  other  fields. 
the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer 
sluill  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
the  faclllUes  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  with  primary  responsi- 
bilities for  domestic  programs  in  such  fields." 

Securing  enactment  of  the  amendment  re- 
quired an  extended  effort.* 

BackffTound  of  amendment 

The  problem  of  division  of  authority  and 
responiilblHty  In  any  given  field  between  the 
foreign  aid  agency  and  the  domestic  agency 
Is  actually  as  old  as  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram 

Lllte  a  pendulum,  power  has  tended  to 
swing  back  and  forth,  eg,  from  one  extreme 
In  the  days  of  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  (responsibility  decentralized 
X"  the  domestic  agency)  to  another  extreme. 


>  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  UtllliaUon  and  Departmental 
Personnel  Management,  "Survey  of  the  In- 
ternaUonal  Cooperation  AdmlnUtratlon," 
July  26,  1956.  p.  14. 

■  Special  Senate  Committee  To  Study  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  "Foreign  Aid,"  S.  Rept. 
No   300,  85th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  p.  29. 

'  For  background,  see  statements  by  Sen- 
ator HiTBEBT  H.  HxTMPHarr  in  the  CoNoais- 
sioNAL  Rfcord,  vol.  107.  pt.  12.  pp.  15940, 
16156    16162,  1640&-16411,  and  pt.  13,  p.  17701. 


in  the  days  of  the  Foreign   Operations  Ad- 
mlnijtratlon    (centralized    responsibility    in 

roA). 

In  1955  a  staff  report  to  a  task  force  of 
the  Second  Hoover  Commission  had  stated 
the  problem :  • 

"The  Issue  of  relating  central  programing 
and  control  over  technical  assistance  to  tech- 
nical services  furnished  by  the  varlotis  Gov- 
ernment agencies  or  outside  sources  can 
never  be  fully  solved.  We  need  to  balance 
central  control  against  technical  direction. 
In  the  Interest  of  maxlmvim  economy  and 
efficiency.  If  we  favor  a  central  organization 
we  may  lose  the  advantage  of  existing  Gov- 
ernment resources.  If  we  favor  adminis- 
trative autonomy  for  the  various  permanent 
agencies  who  send  technicians  abroad,  we 
weaken  central  programing  and  control  In 
Washington  and  by  tile  Ambassador  In  the 
field." 

The  principle  of  central  policy  control  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors in  the  field  is  now  conceded  virtu- 
ally universally  as  a  "must." 

The  Issue  of  the  supporting  role  of  the 
domestic  agencies  persists,   however. 

The  amendment  which  I  sponsored — and 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Hum- 
phrey technical  services  amendment — 
helped  bring  the  Issue  Into  proper  focus. 

Principle  stated  by  President  Kennedy 

The  amendment  Is  Intended  to  carry  out 
one  major  portion  of  a  sound  policy  which 
had  been  enunciated  by  President  Kennedy 
to  the  Congress. 

In  his  letter  of  May  2«,  1961,  on  foreign  aid. 
the  Chief  Executive  had  written  to  the  Con- 
gress on,  among  objectives,  the  need  for  AID 
to  draw  upon  the  resources,  skills,  and  expe- 
riences of  the  domestic  agencies. 

The  context  In  which  the  President  so 
recommended,  also  stated  AIDs  central  au- 
thority, as  follows : 

"My  decisions  on  foreign- affairs  organiza- 
tion are  predicated  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

"First,  authority  for  the  conduct  of  ac- 
tivities which  advance  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  should  be  vested  in  tiie  President 
or  other  officials  primarily  concerned  with 
foreign  affairs. 

"Second,  international  activities  of  do- 
mestic agencies  should  be  clearly  either  (1) 
necessary  extensions  of  their  normal  do- 
mestic missions  or  (2)  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  and  in  support  of  programs  and  objectives 
of   the   appropriate   foreign-affairs   agencies. 

"These  guidelines  are  particularly  im- 
portant f<K-  our  foreign  development 
assistance  program.  Domestic  agencies  can 
and  should  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  success  of  this  program,  anl  I  will 
expect  the  foreign  affairs  agencies  to  make 
maximum  use  of  their  resources,  skills,  and 
experience. 

"My  proposals  for  the  organization  and 
coordination  of  foreign  aid  are  based  also 
on  the  concepts  and  principles  set  fM^h 
in  my  March  22  message  to  the  Congress — 
specifically,  the  critical  necessity  for  uni- 
fied administration  and  operation  of  foreign 
devetopment  assistance  activities  carried  out 
In  accordance  with  integrated  country  plans. 
These  proposals  will  be  put  into  effect  by 
appropriate  Executive  action." 

Virttially  everyone,  I  believe,  concurs  In 
the  principles  set  forth  by  the  President, 
including  the  AID-domestic  agency    phase. 

The  actual  implementation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  full  AID  use  of  the  domestic  agencies 
has.  however,  been  subject,  almost  In- 
evitably, to  differing  Interpretations. 


'  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government,  Task 
Force  on  Overseas  Economic  Operations. 
"Report  on  Overseas  Economic  Operations," 
Washington,  1955,  p.  260. 


Initially,  I  beUeve.  there  was  some  reluc- 
tance by  AID  staff  to  give  to  the  technical 
services  amendment,  as  enacted,  the  vital, 
broad-gaged  Interpretation  wblcli  tbe  Con- 
gress had  Intended. 

The    situation    before    the    aviendment 

At  our  invitation,  AID  staff  had  pointed 
out  very  correctly  that  the  former  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  did 
utilize  the  domestic  agencies  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Statistics  show "  considerable  transfers 
of  funds  from  ICA  to  the  agencies  for 
purposes  of  supporting  oversea  technical  as- 
sistance programs,  training  of  foreign  na- 
tionals, backstopplng  of  UJS.  technical  mis- 
sions overseas  with  supplies,  etc.  This 
was  done  tinder  the  auspices  of  the  former 
technical  offices  (now  eliminated)  of  ICA. 
i.e..  by  the  old  Offices  of  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture. Industrial  Resources.  Transportation. 
Labor  Affairs,  Public  Health,  Education  Serv- 
ices. Public  Services,  etc. 

The  cooperation  between  ICA  and  the 
domestic  agencies  tended,  however,  in  the 
judgment  of  our  staff,  to  be  limited, 
marginal,  sporadic  and  marked  by  consider- 
able dissatisfactions  on  both  sides. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  staff  had 
recommended  the  amendment  and  I  con- 
curred completely. 

Idea  of  am.endm.ent  was  urged  in  effect  by 
Presidential  task  force 

Confirmation  of  the  advisability  of  the 
amendment  came  from  another  quarter. 

Virtually,  at  the  very  time  I  was  offering 
my  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor,  a  Presi- 
dential task  force  was  reporting  independ- 
ently and  based  on  Its  own  findings — along 
very  much  the  same  lines  of  my  comments. 
Its  particular  focus  was  on  overall  contract 
programs. 

This  particular  task  force  had  taken  up 
the  subject  because:  • 

"Interagency  agreements,  although  not 
strictly  contracts,  are  comparable  to  them 
in  that  they  are  means  by  which  additional 
resources  can  be  brought  Into  the  pro- 
grams. •   •    • 

"The  memorandum  of  understanding  is. 
of  course.  Just  another  form  of  contract,  but 
less  detailed  and  prescriptive  because  all 
Federal  departments  answer  to  the  same 
Congress  and  President. 

The  task  force  then  noted :  ' 

"The  participating  agencies  have  con- 
sistently felt  In  the  past  that  ICA  and  Its 
predecessors  excluded  them  too  much  from 
consultation  on  program  policy  and  pro- 
cedure. The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  In  particular,  resent  what  they  con- 
sider their  relatively  minor  role.  Even 
though  AID  must  continue  to  insist  upon 
carrying  undiluted  final  responsibility.  It  is  a 
terrible  waste  of  the  Institutional  strengths 
of  the  other  Government  departments  and 
their  great  pools  of  skilled  personnel  for 
AID  not  to  work  out  with  them  procedures 
that  win  facilitate  very  full  participation 
by  the  other  departments  In  the  total  proc- 
ess from  initial  planning  to  final  execution. 
In  the  world  of  the  19«0's  foreign  affairs 
can  no  longer  be  the  exclusive  domain  of 
the  Department  of  State.  (This  has  been 
said  so  often  that  It  now  ranks  as  a  truism 


•  Agency  for  International  Development, 
Office  of  Management  Planning,  "Direct  Sup- 
port of  Participant  Training  and  Field  Pro- 
grams by  ICA/W,  Participant  Agencies  and 
ICA/W  Contractors,  fiscal  year  1961," 
November  1961. 

•President's  Task  Force  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. Working  Group  on  Contracting,  "Posi- 
tive Contracting  for  AID,  Marshaling  and 
Strengthening  the  NatJonls  Resources  for 
International  Development,"  pp.  71-72. 

•Ibid.  pp.   72-73. 
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that  everyone  la  entitled  to  Ignore  and  for-  try  plana.  Secretary  Goldberg  has  offered  an  The  major  participating  agenclee  are  being 
got  )  The  agriculture  of  the  United  States  Impressive  blueprint  for  AID'S  study  requested  to  designate  a  senior  Individual 
Is  the  greatest  single  'success  story"  that  the  It  Is  fortunate  that  the  Labor  Department  to  be  physically  located  with  his  technical 
United  States  can  boast  of;  the  U.S.  Depart-  has  done  so  The  President  s  task  force  counterpart  in  AID  Such  an  arrangement 
ment  of  Agriculture  Is  one  of  the  most  had  stated  might  overcome  certain  existing  communlca- 
broadly  skillful  scientific  and  technological  '  ICA  and  its  predecessors  have  almost  over-  tlon  dlfflcultlee.  provide  the  representative 
organizations  In  the  whole  world;  the  De-  looked  trade  union  associations,  they  are  a  with  a  place  where  he  could  effectively  join 
partment  of  Agriculture  can  contribute  Im-  rich  potential  source  If  American  agrlcul-  In  the  stream  of  AID  activities,  facilitate 
measurably  to  the  Improvement  of  AID  ture  Is  our  greatest  success  story,  L>ur  strong  participation  In  programing,  and  establish  a 
operations  at  every  stage  If  the  Secretary  of  and  free  trade  unions  run  a  close  second  basis  fi>r  the  development  of  a  broader  part- 
Agriculture  and  his  bureau  chiefs  can  t>e  An  Industrial  demix-racy  la  almost  inconcelv-  nershlp  or  team  approach  In  the  future 
persuaded  that  AID  respects  the  Depart-  able  without  free  and  strong  trade  unions  Technical  committees  have  already  been  con- 
ments  high  skill  and  competence  and  is  we  would  encourage  AID  to  confer  with  the  stitvited  U)  serve  as  focal  points  for  the  In- 
eager  to  give  It  extremely  broad  scope  to  AFU-CIO  and  with  Individual  unions  to  de-  formal  coordination  of  activities  In  each 
lend  Its  great  strength  to  the  International  termlne  their  wUllagness  to  undertake  by  technical  field  These  committees  are  chaired 
development  program  What  we  have  said  contract  with  AID  to  assist  the  growth  of  by  the  appropriate  technical  division  chiefs 
of  the  USDA  applies  also  to  the  other  great  similar  unions  In  the  underdeveloped  couii-  '"  the  OfBce  of  Educational  and  Social  De- 
departments  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  tries  who  request  such  help  "  velopment,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
The  rnemorandum  of  understanding  with  Goal  -T>-amuK,rk  not  pro  forma  a^-stur,-.  representatives  <.f  the  other  agencies  will 
those  departments  should  be  reviewed,  be-  "^"^  i  u  ux  .  w,  y  ^  ,u  uy  .u  p.irtuipate  fully  in  the  activities  of  these 
cause  they  should  spell  out  much  more  What  one  department  can  do.  others  have  (pntral  coordinating  committees 
clearly  the  partnership  of  effort  we  are  begun  U>  do  and  still  others  should  do—  ^,  . 
proposing"  demonstrate      Initiative,      imagination,     and  ^ ""  P^'^   ''"'  "f  P'i'tiapatirxg  agencies 

„         _                .         .                      .  concern  AID  s  predecessor  agencies  made  extensive 

New    memoranda    of    agreement  ^^      AID-domestlc      agency      reUtlonship  u.se   of    the  established    department,   of    the 

Since  the  amendments  enactment,  the  should  be  a  vital  creative  partnership  It  Federal  Oovernment  m  planning  and  carry- 
subcommittee  staff  and  I  have  t>een  In  touch  should  not  comprise  a  series  of  pro  forma,  H'g  <^>ut  foreign  assistance  programs  both  In 
both  with  AID  and  with  the  participating  hollow  gestures  toward  c<K>peratlon  oversea  operations  and  In  domestic  support- 
agencies.  __ —  i,ig  ^iiji  servicing  activities. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  that  a  series  of  dls-  SEcarrAKT    Rt-sKS    Testimony    on    Aphil    3  Policies   governing    the    use    of   partlclpat- 

cuaslons    was    Inaugurated    by    AID    officials  1962,    BrroM    Senatk    PtjacicN    Ria.ATioNs  ing    agencies    to    perform    foreign    assUtance 

with    the    various    Agencies,    looking    toward  coMMiTrre  uciu  1  lies  have  varied  from  extensive  delega- 

the  preparation  of  new  memoreuida  of  agree-  *,,.,,    „ntimr  th«  ty-a  n,-.^,,^^^  /i-  _v.i>i. 

•;     *^                                                                *  STATEMENT  ON   SECTION   621 'ai  ''""    unfler  the  IX A  program  (In  which  par- 

~i?                           .  ,    .                             J        >                ,L  ticiputlng   agencies  developed   programs  and 

The    process    of    revising    previous    memo-  I'Urragenry  coordination   tn   the   foreign   as.  ,,^^^,,^ J^    independently  with   f^?^   gov 

^^o\m"*       "  T^  ""'  ?°7  n  "^  ""'  *?'''  '   ^'''^"''"'  ernments,     to    r^atlvely^  tight    control        In 

1963,  AID,  in  my  Judgment,  still  has  a  long  Although  there  Is  substantial  potential  f..r  mo.,t  ICA  programs,  the  agency  turned  to  the 

way  to  go  toward  fulfillment  of  the  amend-  improvement,  there  is  today  a  lar«e  and  ef-  p.^nuipHtlng    agencies   principally    for    those 

'"*"^  fectlve   utilization   of  many  of   the  resources  speclaMzed    technical  services   In   which    they 

Varying   reactujn^   amorig   domestic   agenctei  *"<^    facilities  of   other   Federal   agencies   and  were    vmlquely   competent 

Meanwhile,  however,  some  of  the  domestic  "'  ^^^  i^'"'^'''^«  community  in  the  foreign  aid  several    agreements    between    most    major 

agencies    have    yet    to    face    up    to    the    real  P'-'^^"^       Attached  Is  a  resume  which  hel{>s  participating    agencies    and    the    aid    agency 

problem,    themselves.    In    my    Judgment       It  '"    'I'^s^'-ate    the    variety    of    ways    In    which  ^^re    negoUated    and    signed.      The«e    estab- 

Is    the    problem   of    taking  on    the   task    not  ^^^**  agencies  are   now   contributing  to  our  ushed  the  overall  framework  of  relatlonshltx; 

as   a    burden,    but   as   a   superb   opportunity  ''"^  eT'-rts      Certain   facta  should   be   noted  with   particular  reference  to  the  anticipated 

for    career    development    of    their    own    per-  Tw^-^blrds  of  all  the  participants  who  came  methods     of     reimbursement,     coordination 

sonnel    and    for    enlisting    fuU    cooperation  ^  ^^^  United  States  for  training  during  fls-  c»,ntrol,  and  llals<jn      Within  the  framework 

among  nongovernmental  sources  '^^^   -V^*'"    ^^^  ^'^""^    programed   and    handled  ,,(  t^e  general  ligreements,  service  agreements 

Some  agencies,  or  their  principal  dlvUlons  ^^  ""  P«rj'C'Pat'"K  ^g'-nO"      More  than  500  of  f,.,ve    been    negotiated    on    an    ad    hoc    basis 

or   bureaus   with    the  technical   competence  ^^''  /*'-hnlclans    who    were    located    in    AID  jhese    agreements   describe   specific    services 

■eem   to   take  a  laissez-faire  position   which  "^l»«'on«  »"   '/^"t  June  30  were  employees  ..f  ,.,   ,>^  rendered  In  return  for  a  specific  rate 

might  be   phrased    as   follows  "'^^*"'"    I'^l"*'    agencies        In    several    fields,  of  reimbursement.    Thev  resemble  a  contract 

"If   AID  asks   us   to  do  more  overseas    we  'y,^';»J«/^'v;'»  aviation    and  census,    virtually  „,    ^„^^   ^^^    breadth       There   are  probably 

will.     If  AID  does  not  ask  us.  we  won  t      In  ^''    '^^     «^hnlcians  are  employees  of  one  of  ,,ver  .^0  in  effect   now.  and  several   more  are 

any  event.  It  Is  not  our  problem  and  we  U  .U  ^^^    participating    agencies        More    than    25  pre.sently  being  negotiated 

back  and  wait   '  ^T'^'^J'^           k*  ,           V^a.shlngton   manpower  j,,    ^scal   year    1961    participating   agencies 

AID.  m  some  of  these  very  same  Instances  TZ'^lV.^rJ^nlT ^'^r.^ZTTJ'l  ^'^'*'  furnished  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total 

seems  to  take  the  view  ^"^1!    ^^\  't^'T     ,k    '"^"f^*"   "**^*^  '"  Washington  manpower  devoted  to  the  foreign 

"If  the  domestic  agency  wants  to  take  on  ^iV'nc^r'^^^er^So'm^nV;;''";  s^d  fun^Va;^  ""^  ^''"^^"'      '-»"  ^»^-  '^  ^<^"»'  «*'P-'- 

r/'li.Tt'^r  "'''*"•   '^  ""■   '=°'"'^"   "•   ^"  -'-"•   chlnne^J^^h^o^gh'other   agencr,  "-"^;; ->f  '^^-^'i  r^o!'^ 
he    light,    of   course,   of   country    plans.      If  j,,,  expenditure  by  them  In  addition  to  th.^  "  "'^*    y"''  >»«     ^^«  Department  of  Agrl- 
the    domestic    agency    Is    content    with    the  f^nds  which  are  made  available   to  the  De-  "'"'""  *'""*  »"PP'»«1  »"«'•  t»»«n  l^  man- 
status    quo.    and    If    the    Congress    does    not  partment    of    Agriculture    and    the    Oener.il  **'*""'  ^^  '^*  programing  of  ICA  agricultural 
ronslbiSv'"'  '  m  "\'°  "'"'^^'^  ""'"'  ''-  S^rv^^Acim.nXaUor  or  purj^s  o    p^^^^^^  Participants     For  this  service.  ICA  paid  Agrl- 
sponslbi  Ity.  we  w  11  not  curement       In    many    cases     AID    has    con-  '"""'"  "^"^'  '^t"  •"^  million—  sum  rep- 
In    this    sort    of    situation,    therefore,    my  tructed     the    entire     technical    direction     of  '"''''♦""""g  more  than  80  percent  of  ICA's  total 
preliminary   Impression  U  that   there   Is  not  projects   to  other   agencies  expenditure   for    the   programing   of   partlct- 
present   on   the   part  of  either  source   a   full  ..p,  „„_,  ^r.rir.  Jtry,  ,*,.,-  ,>,„..                 ,  p:i"ts  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
sense  of  urgency,  of  Initiative  or  of  concern  inde^nTntTepar^meriU  aU  a«enc  ^^^  ">    ««^'"    ^^^    '^^    "'    ^-^^   participants 
b^rs'^s'lnei"""'"*  '""  ^""  '"  '*  "^-  ->me^orrhese'?gVncTes  U  dlVVwithtver'a  ^^'J^^^^  ^^  training  In  the  United  sfates 
^11  °,""*''*"                       ^  half    dc^n    separate    bureaus    or    divisions  * ^^^^      **'*'      programed      for     participating 
ir^T^fo  ^""""''^    agency    does    not    propose  each  with  Its  own  peculiar  problems  and  each  ^K*""^'*-" 

\Tnlt.TrLZ^7Z'^\\        ■^'V'l'^''^'''''  co<,peratlng  with  Am  in  a  manner  which  re-  "^^      foMowing      tables     present      further 

Hiv^H^  -1  H.^  ,   T             f    *^*'    '^*    '"■  "'•^ts  its  own  unique  resources  and  capablll-  statistics 

dividual  developing  countries  want  and  need  >.          -™.                 ,      .          -       <.«;o  ....vj  i,n|.»€.um 

On   fh.  ofh-r  h»l,^  u  1  trie,  warn,  ana  neea  ties      The   complexity  of   the  resulting  rela-  Table  I      Participating  agency  employees  de- 

On   the  other  hand.  AID  does  not  propose  tlonshlps    can    be    partially    understood    by  faiied    ocersea*    bv   /CA 

imaginative    programs    to    the    agencies,    be-  referrln\r to  the  attached  llsUng  lt*elf  Incom-  ,,   „       ,                  °\Z    I 

cause,  although  AID  knows  what  the  poten-  p,ete.   of   the   amende,  and    the  subdivisions  ..r                f,  'f '  m   ^^  ^^  "*'"*'^'.  "**  ""*"• 

lal    recipients    may    want    and    need.    AID"s  ^t  agencies,  wuh  which  AID  now  Is  associ-  I"  'J^  participating   agency   «Tnploye<»,  em- 

^chnlcal  officers  have  been  eliminated      AID  ated       No  single  formula   or  combination  of  ^l^'^J^   L^y.      i"^''  Tn     .oJ?'"'  ^''"'", 

ihus  does  not  have  technical  competence  In  formulas  can  satisfactorily  be  applied  across  T      T.            .^■'"".'   '°'    ***"*•   P*"^'^^" 

depth  to  make  comprehensive  plans  and  ar-  the    board    to   all   of    these    agencies       There  "'''"•'^^  ''•'P^^'    They  do  not  reflect  28  short - 

rangements,    except    at   the   regional    bureau  must  be  a  detailed  and  painstaking  examlna-  '*'■'"' 3  ^^  «  months*   consultanU  from   the 

level,   where   technical   manpower   Is   limited  tlon  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  each  '""""'  '*«''"'^'^« 

This  type  of  indecisive  situation  Is  fortu-  organization   and   of   the   methods  by   which  FAA                                                                            i27 

nately    not   always   the    rule      A    contrasting  these    can    be    most    effectively    Joined    with  Bureau  of  Public  Roads                                      107 

Illustration  of  what  an  enterprising.  Imagl-  those  of  AID  In  producing  effective  operating  Bureau  of  the  Census                                          20 

native  domestic  agency  can  propose,  by  way  programs        This     examination     Is     now     In  US    Coast  and  Geodetic                                     13 

of  a  bold  program    is  afforded  by  the  Depart-  prcxress  Bureau  of  Reclamation                                        38 

ment  of  Labor      Subject,  of  course    to  AID  s  While  the  foregoing  study  proceeds.  cerUln      Bureau  of   Mines                               12 

central  authority  and  to  the  nerds  of  coun-  helpful    interim    measures   may    be    possible  US     Geological    Survey   '      ""                           65 
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Department  of  State 14 

Agricultural  Research  Service 13 

Department  of  Commerce 8 

Public  Health   (DHEW) 109 

Total 526 

Table  H— Reimbursement  to  participating 
agencies  for  Washington  svpport  of  ICA 
programs  * 

(Fiscal  year  1961  budget  estimates) 

Department  of  Agriculture $1,747,574 

Department  of  Commerce 444,  104 

Farm  Credit  Administration 45,000 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 691,000 

Federal  Communications 

Commission 69.  100 

Department  of  Health.  Education, 

and    Welfare 1,052,141 

Hi'U.slng  and  Home  Finance 

Agency 222.  400 

Department  of  the  Interior 382.978 

Department  of  Labor 1.112,700 

Total --.  5.  666.997 

'  The  amounts  listed  above  are  not  the 
total  moneys  paid  to  each  participating 
agency    by    AID.      Precise    worldwide    totals 

are  not  now  available. 

The  amounts  given  represent  Washington 
funded  expenditures  for  technical  consulta- 
tion and  support,  participant  training,  ad- 
ministrative overhead,  and  field  back- 
stopping.  They  do  not  Include  the  cost  of 
employees  assigned  overseas  on  reimbursable 
details. 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  amount 
of  money  paid  yearly  by  AID  to  participating 
agencies.  Each  mission  budgets  Its  own 
projects — such  as  FAA  airfields.  Army  Corps 
of-  Engineers  roads.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects,  etc.  A  rough  guess  as  to  the  world- 
wide total  annual  expenditure  (exclusive  of 
commodity  procurement  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlciilture  or  the  General 
Services  Administration)  by  AID  through 
piLrilclpatlng  agencies  would  place  the 
amount  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1962  In 
the  neighborhood  of  »50  million. 

(In  tables  III  and  IV  the  activities  of  each 
participating  agency  or  bureau  have  been 
attributed  entirely  to  the  ICA  technical  of- 
fice which  was  its  principal  user.  All  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  participating  agencies 
have  been  allocated  to  the  participant  pro- 
graming function.) 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  speak  at  no  great  length  on  the 
pending  propKJsal.  the  so-called  literacy 
test  measure.  I  say  "so-called"  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  throughout 
the  country  much  misunderstanding  of 
exactly  what  the  measure  purports  to  do. 
It  is  so  easy  to  accept  something  by 
name.  "Literacy  test"  is  a  combination 
of  words  that  sounds  very  good,  but  the 
phrase  might  be  quite  misleading,  cer- 
tainly as  to  its  practical  effect.  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  measure  in  that  light;  I 
shall  discuss  it.  however,  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  fatal 
defect  in  the  bill— that  is.  its  very  plain 
and  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  well  realize  that  there  is  little  that 
can  be  said  about  the  measure  which  has 
not  already  been  said.  I  have  made 
brief  remarks  as  we  have  proceeded,  and 
I  have  pretty  well  stated  the  principal 


objections  I  have  to  the  bill,  namely,  its 
utter  disregard  for  something  which  is 
written  clearly  and  in  unmistakable 
language  and  meaning  into  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  United  States  is  governed  by  what 
is  known  as  a  Federal  Gkjvemment;  that 
is,  a  dual  system  in  which  governmental 
powers  are  distributed  between  National 
and  State  authorities.  The  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  government  are 
both  historical  and  rational.  However, 
we  have  reached  a  point  today  where 
neither  history  nor  rationality  has  much 
meaning. 

The  pror>osed  amended  substitute, 
H.R.  1361,  seeks  to  alter  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  dual  system  of 
government.  It  reaches  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  system,  because  by  a  legis- 
lative enactment  we  would  be  attempt- 
ing to  cast  aside  a  principle  of  law  which 
was  a  part  of  us  before  we  became  a 
Nation  under  the  Constitution,  and 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
and  has  been  a  part  of  us  ever  since. 

The  prc^wnents  of  the  measure  have 
made  a  number  of  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  neither  the  Constitution  nor 
the  history  of  the  Nation  prior  to  and 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
prohibits  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
determines  voter  qualifications.  In  order 
to  aid  in  clarifying  this  subject,  I  wish 
to  sF>end  some  time  reviewing  the  his- 
torical background,  the  constitutional 
debates,  various  commentaries  by  his- 
torians and  authors,  and  court  decisions 
on  the  pertinent  E>ortions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
provides : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  in  each  SUte  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  vague  or 
difficult  to  understand  about  that  pro- 
vision. It  was  clearly  recognized  that 
the  right  and  the  power  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  was  left  with  the 
States,  where  that  power  had  resided 
from  the  time  the  Colonies  were  organ- 
ized into  a  government. 

Section  2.  of  article  I.  which  I  have 
just  read,  in  effect  reserves  to  the  States 
the  right  to  determine  the  qualifications 
for  electors.  Instead  of  saying  that  that 
power  is  reserved  to  the  States,  probably 
a  better  statement  would  be  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  recognized 
the  fact  that  no  part  of  that  right  had 
ever  been  surrendered  by  the  States. 

One  thing  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind  more  than  it  is  throughout 
the  country  is  that  the  States  existed 
before  the  Federal  Government.  The 
States  had  constitutions.  The  States 
had  governments.  The  States  had 
powers  and  rights.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  as  a  result  of  an 
agreement  among  the  States  to  grant 
to  the  Federal  Government  certain 
rights  and  powers;  and  only  those  rights 
and  powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment belonged  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; all  others  were  reserved  to  the 
States. 


That  dcxjtrine  is  inherent  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  However,  in  order  to 
drive  it  home,  the  10th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  at  the 
first  session  of  Congress  held  under  the 
Constitution.  It  was  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  the  people 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  insisted  on  hav- 
ing made  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
before  they  would  agree  to  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  Such  %  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment was  made  among  the  early  patriots 
to  the  effect  that  the  10  amendments 
would  be  offered  at  the  first  session  of 
Congress.  They  were  offered,  they  were 
quickly  accepted,  and  the  10th  amend- 
ment restated  the  principle  of  the  reser- 
vation of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
States,  unless  they  had  been  specifically 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  reservation  to  the  States  of  the 
right  to  determine  the  qualifications  for 
its  electors  can  readily  be  understood 
when  we  read  the  qualification  laws  of 
the  Thirteen  Original  States  and  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "qualification"  as  it 
was  used  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

Beginning  with  the  laws  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  States.  I  shall  quote  the 
provisions  which  apply  to  qualifications, 
bsginning,  first,  with  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire: 

XKW    HAMPSHIHE  * 

The  Senate  shall  be  the  first  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  Senators  shall  be 
chosen  In  the  following  manner,  viz:  Every 
male  Inhabitant  of  each  town  and  parith 
with  town  privileges  In  the  several  counties 
in  this  State,  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
paying  for  himself  a  poll  tax,  shall  have  a 
right  at  the  annual  or  other  meetings  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  said  towns  and  parishes, 
to  be  duly  warned  and  bolden  annually  for- 
ever in  the  month  of  March;  to  vote  in  the 
town  or  parish  wherein  he  dwells,  for  the 
Senators  in  the  county  or  district  whereof 
he  is  a  member. 

And  every  person  qualified  as  the  con- 
stitution provides  Ehall  be  considered  an  In- 
habitant for  the  purpose  oX  electing  and 
being  elected  Into  any  office  or  place  within 
this  State,  In  that  town,  parish,  and  planta- 
tion where  he  dwelleth  and  hath  his  home. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  chosen  annually  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  shall  be  the  second  branch 
of  the  Legislature. 

All  persons  qualified  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
within  the  town  district,  parish,  or  place 
where  they  dwell,  In  the  choice  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  was  the  qualification  provision 
of  the  New  Hampsiiire  constitution  of 
1784. 

MAKTXANO 

AST.  II.  That  the  house  of  delegates  shall 
be  chosen  In  the  following  manner:  All 
freemen,  above  21  years  of  age,  having  a 
freehold  of  50  acres  of  land.  In  the  county 
in  which  they  offer  to  vote,  and  residing 
therein,  and  all  freemen,  having  property 
In  this  State  above  the  value  of  30  poimds 
current  money,  and  having  resided  In  the 
county.  In  which  they  offer  to  vote,  1  whole 
year  next  preceding  the  election,  shall  have 
a  right  of  suffrage.  In  the  election  of  dele- 
gates for  such  county;  and  all  freemen,  as 


1  See  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  UjS.  Senate.  87th 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  pt.  I.  "Nomination  and  Elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  and 
Qualifications  for  Voting."  p.  88. 
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qualified,  shall  on  the  first  Monday  of  Octo- 
ber 1777,  and  on  the  same  day  In  every  year 
thereafter,    aoaemble     In    the    counties.    In 
which  they  are  respectively  qualified  to  vote, 
at  the  courthouse.  In  the  said  counties,  or  at 
such  other  place  as  the  legislature  shall  di- 
rect,   and.   when  asaembled,   they  shall  pro- 
ceed  to  elect,   viva  voce,   four  delegates,   for 
their  respective  counties,  of  the  most  wise. 
sensible,    and    discreet   of    the    people,    reel- 
dents   In   the  county  where   they  are   to  be 
chosen,  1  whole  year  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, above  21   years  of  age.  and   having.   In 
the   State,    real    or  personal   property  above 
the  value  of  500  pounds  current  money:  and 
upon  the  final  casting  of  the  polls,  the  four 
persons  who  shall  appear  to  have  the  great- 
est number  of  legal  votes  shall  be  declared 
and  return,  duly  elected  for  their  respective 
counties. 

This  was  the  constitution  of  Maryland 
in  1778.  and  In  force  at  the  time  of  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

NEW    JEXSET 

The  constitution  of  1776,  article  IV 
stated: 

That  all  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  of 
full  age.  who  are  worth  50  pounds  proclama- 
tion money,  clear  estate  in  the  same,  and 
have  resided  within  the  county  In  which 
they  claim  a  vote  for  12  months  Immediately 
preceding  the  election,  shall  be  entitled  uy 
vote  for  representatives  In  coiuicU  and  as- 
sembly; and  also  for  all  other  public  offlcers. 
that  shall  be  elected  by  the  petiple  of  the 
county  at  large. 

That  the  Inhabitants  of  each  county,  qual- 
ified to  vote  as  aforesaid,  shall  at  the  time 
and  place  of  electing  their  representatives, 
annually  elect  one  sheriff,  and  one  or  nsore 
coroners;  and  that  they  may  reelect  the  same 
person  to  such  ofllces  until  he  shall  have 
served  3  years,  but  no  longer,  after  which. 
3  years  must  elapse  before  the  same  person 
Is  capable  of  being  elected  again  When  the 
election  Is  certified  to  the  governor,  or  vice 
president,  under  the  hands  of  the  six  free- 
holders of  the  county  for  which  they  were 
elected,  they  shall  be  Immediately  commis- 
sioned   to  served   in    their   respective   offlcea 

BOOTH    CAKOLIMA 

South  Carolina's  Constitution  of  1778 
provided : 

The  qualification  of  electors  shall  be  that 
every  free  white  man.  and  no  other  person, 
who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God.  and 
believes  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  who  has  attained  to  the 
age  of  1  and  20  years,  and  hath  been  a  rest- 
dent  and  an  Inhabitant  in  this  State  for  the 
space  of  1  year  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  election  he  offers  to  give  his  vote  at. 
and  hath  a  freehold  at  least  of  50  acres  of 
land,  or  a  town  lot,  and  hath  been  legally 
seized  and  possessed  of  the  same  at  least  6 
months  previous  to  such  election,  or  hath 
paid  a  tax  the  preceding  year,  or  was  taxable 
the  present  year,  at  least  8  months  previous 
to  the  said  election.  In  a  sum  equal  to  the  tax 
on  50  acres  of  land,  to  the  support  of  this 
government,  shall  be  deemed  a  person  quali- 
fied to  vote  for.  and  shall  be  capable  of 
electing,  a  representative  or  representatives 
to  serve  as  a  member  or  members  In  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  for  the 
parish  or  district  where  he  actually  Is  a 
resident,  or  In  any  other  pariah  or  district 
In  this  Bute  where  he  hath  the  like  freehold 
Electors  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
qualification.  If  required  by  the  returning 
officer 

NEW    TOKK 

State  of  New  York,  article  VII  and  a 
part  of  article  XII: 

That   every    male   Inhabitant   of   full   age. 
who  shall  have  personally  resided  within  one 


of  the  counties  of  this  State  for  6  months 
immediately  preceding  the  day  of  election, 
shall,  at  such  election,  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  representatives  of  the  said  county  In 
assembly  If.  during  the  time  of  aforesaid,  he 
shall  have  been  a  freeholder,  possessing  a 
freehold  of  the  value  of  20  pounds,  within  the 
said  county,  or  have  rented  a  tenement 
therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  40  shillings,  and 
been  rated  and  actually  paid  taxes  to  this 
State  Provided  alway:*.  That  every  person 
who  now  is  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  Albany 
or  who  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
New  York  or  on  before  the  14th  day  of  CX-- 
tober  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1775,  and 
shall  be  actually  and  usually  resident  in 
the  said  cities.  re8f>ectively.  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  fur  representatives  in  assembly  willun 
his  said  place  of  residence 

Article  xn   follows: 

That  the  election  of  senators  shall  be 
after  this  manner  That  so  much  nf  this 
State  as  is  now  parceled  Into  cuuiules  be 
divided  into  four  great  districts,  the  8<iuth- 
err.  district  to  comprehend  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York.  Suffolk.  Westchester. 
Kings.  Queens,  and  Richmond  Counties,  the 
middle  distrl('t  to  comprehend  the  counties 
of  Duchess.  IMster.  and  Orange,  the  western 
district,  the  '-Ity  pnd  county  of  Albany,  and 
Tryon  OJunty.  and  the  eastern  district,  the 
ci>untle8  of  Chcrlotte,  Cumberlaiid.  and 
Gloucester 

That  the  senators  shall  be  elected  by  the 
freeholders  i<t  the  .said  districts  qualifled  lus 
aforesaid,  in  the  proportions  foUowUiR  to 
w!t  In  the  ■K)uthern  district,  nine,  m  the 
middle  distrl -t.  six.  in  the  western  district 
six,  and  in  the  eastern  district  three  And 
it  be  jrdalned  that  a  census  shall  be  taken 
as  scK)n  as  may  be  after  the  explratli.)n  oT 
7  years  from  the  termination  of  the  present 
war  under  the  direction  of  the  leglsl.it ure. 
and  If  on  su-h  census,  it  shall  appear  that 
the  number  >f  senators  Is  not  justly  pro- 
portioned t<i  the  several  districts,  that  the 
legislature  adjust  the  proportion,  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  number  of  freeholders  qujili- 
fied  as  aforesaid,  in  each  district. 

M  AssAc  H  I' s  rrrs 

The  Stat^  of  Massac hu.setts  under  the 
constitution  of  1780,  provisions  of  arti- 
cle II: 

There  shall  be  a  meeting  on  the  hrst  Mon- 
day In  April,  annually,  forever,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  town  In  the  several  counties 
of  this  Comnionwealth,  to  be  called  by  the 
selectmen,  and  warned  In  due  course  of  law. 
at  least  7  days  before  the  first  Monday  In 
April,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  persons  to 
be  senators  ind  councilors,  and  at  such 
meetings  every  male  inhabitant  of  21  years 
of  age  and  upward,  having  a  freehold  estate 
within  the  C<:>mmonwealth  of  the  annual 
Income  of  3  pfunds.  or  any  estate  of  the  value 
of  90  pounds  shall  have  a  right  to  give  In 
his  vote  for  the  senators  for  the  district  of 
which  he  Is  an  Inhabitant  And  U>  remove 
all  doubts  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Inliabi'Ant.  ■  in  this  constitution,  ev- 
ery person  sh.iU  be  ciinsldered  as  an  inhabi- 
tant, for  the  purpose  of  electing  and  being 
elected  Into  iiny  office  or  place  within  this 
State.  In  tha;  town,  district,  or  plantation 
where  he  dwelleth  or  hath  his  home 

The  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  shall 
preside  at  such  meetings  Impartially,  and 
shall  receive  the  votes  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  such  tow[\)  present  and  qualified  to  vote 
for  senators 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Section  6  of  the  general  portion  of  the 
constitution  of  1776.  styled  "plan  or 
frame  of  government": 

Sec  6  Every  freeman  of  the  full  age  of  21 
years,  having  resided  in  this  state  for  the 
space  of  1  whole  year  next  before  the  day  of 
election  for  representatives,  and  paid  public 


taxes  during  that  time,  shall  enjoy  the  right 
()f  an  elector  Providrd  alioapa.  That  sons 
of  freeholders  of  the  age  of  21  years  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  although  they  have  not 
paid  taxes 

CEORCIA 

The  Con-stitution  of  1777,  article  IX: 

All  male  white  inhabitants  of  the  age  of 
21  years  and  p<js»e«»ed  in  his  own  right  of 
10  |»unds  value,  and  liable  to  pay  tax  In 
this  State  or  being  of  any  mechanic  trade. 
and  shall  have  been  resident  0  months  In 
this  State  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  at  all 
elections  for  representatives,  or  any  other 
officers  herein  agreed  t^i  be  chosen  by  the 
j>eople  at  large,  and  every  person  having  a 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  shall  vote  by 
ballot  i)crsonalIy 

NOKTH    CAKOLINA 

Articles  VIII  and  IX: 

VIII  TTiat  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  have  been  InhabltanU  of  any  one 
county  within  the  State  12  months  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  of  any  election, 
and  shall  have  paid  public  taxes,  shall  be 
entitled  U)  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  for  the  county  In  which 
he  resides 

IX  That  all  persons  possessed  of  a  free- 
hold In  any  town  in  thU  State,  having  a  right 
of  representation,  and  also  all  freemen,  who 
have  been  Inhabitants  of  any  such  town  12 
months  next  before,  and  at  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, and  shall  have  paid  public  taxes,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  to  repre- 
sent suih  town  in  the  house  of  commons 
Prin-idfd  alwav^.  That  this  section  shall  not 
entitle  any  Inhabitant  of  such  town  to  vole 
f  T  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  for 
the  rounty  In  which  he  may  reside,  nor  any 
freeholder  in  such  county,  who  resides  with- 
out or  t>ey(>nd  the  limits  of  such  town,  to 
vote  for  a  member  for  said  town 

VIRGINIA 

The  con-stitution  of  Virginia  of  1776 
.simply  incorporated  the  right  of  suf- 
frage as  It  existed  under  the  ancient 
charter  and  the  acts  of  the  assembly 
which  had  been  passed  prior  to  that 
time,  under  these  words: 

nie  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of 
Members  for  both  Houses  shall  remain  as 
exercised  at  present,  and  each  House  shall 
chiMise  its  own  Speaker,  appoint  its  own  offl- 
lers  .settle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  and 
direct  writes  of  election,  for  the  supplying 
intermediate  vacancies 

COLONIAL    CH.llTKas 

To  conclude  the  list  of  the  13  States. 
the  remaining  3.  Delaware.  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Connecticut,  were  all  operat- 
inK  under  colonial  charters  and  had  not 
adopted  new  constitutions.  At  that  time 
the  qualifications  of  their  electors  were 
fixed  by  statute.  Delaware  established 
qualifications  for  voting  in  her  constitu- 
tion in  1792  That  came  just  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  did  not  adopt  con- 
stitutions until  1818  and  1842.  re- 
spectively 

In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
qualifications  for  voting  in  these  three 
StatevS — Connecticut.  Delaware.  and 
Rhode  Lsland— at  the  time  of  their  entry 
into  the  Union,  the  statutes  of  these 
States  arc  set  forth  as  follows: 

CONNECTICUT 

In  1769.  in  Connecticut,  separate  qual- 
lflcation.s  were  established  for  voting  for 
deputies  or  representatives  to  the  gen- 
eral court — legislature — governor  and 
deputy  Kovernor — Laws   1769,  pages  45, 
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301 — and  for  voting  for  ♦xDwn  officers — 
Laws  1769.  page  240.  Other  freemen 
were  eligible  to  vote  suid  an  act  relating 
to  freemen  set  forth  the  requisites  to  be- 
come a  freeman,  as  follows: 

That  the  town  clerks  in  the  several  towns 
in  this  colony  shall  enroll  In  their  respective 
offices  the  names  of  all  such  persons  In  their 
respective  towns  as  are  or  shall  be  admitted 
freemen  of  this  corporation,  which  enroll- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  direction  of  the 
authority  and  selectmen  of  the  town.  In  the 
open  freemen's  meeting,  legally  assembled. 

That  all  such  Inhabitants  In  this  colony  as 
have  accomplished  the  age  of  21  years,  and 
have  the  possession  of  freehold  estate  to  the 
value  of  40  shillings  per  annum  or  40  pounds 
personal  estate  In  the  general  list  of  estates 
m  that  year  wherein  ihey  desire  to  be  ad- 
mitted freemen;  and  also  are  persons  of  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  behavior,  and  civil  con- 
versation, may.  If  they  desire  It.  on  their  pro- 
curing the  selectmen  of  the  town  wherein 
such  persons  inhabit,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  to  certify  that  the  said  persons  are 
qualified  as  abovesaid,  be  admitted  and  made 
free  of  this  corporation.  In  case  they  take 
the  oath  provided  by  law  for  freemen;  which 
oath  any  one  assistant  or  Justice  of  the  peace 
Is  hereby  Impowered  to  administer  in  said 
freemen's  meeting. 

DELAWAJtZ 

On  September  2.  1775.  the  following 
qualifications  for  voting  for  representa- 
tives to  the  Delaware  Assembly  were 
established: 

Sec  2  Provided  aluays,  That  no  inhabi- 
tants of  this  government  shall  have  right  of 
electing  or  being  elected,  as  aforesaid  (elec- 
tion for  members  of  assembly),  unless  he  or 
they  t)e  natural  bom  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  or  be  naturallz«d  In  England,  or  In 
this  government,  or  In  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  unless  tuch  person  or  persons 
be  of  the  age  of  21  years  or  upwards,  and  be 
a  freeholder  or  freeholders  In  this  govern- 
ment and  have  50  acres  of  land  or  more  well 
settled,  and  12  acres  thereof  cleared  and  im- 
proved, or  be  otherwise  worth  40  pounds  law- 
ful money  of  this  government  clear  estate, 
and  have  been  resident  therein  for  the  space 
of  2  years  before  such  election;  and  that 
every  man  shall  give  his  vote  without  being 
questioned  as  aforesaid,  or  that  shall  receive 
any  reward  or  gift  for  his  vote,  or  that  shall 
give,  offer  or  promise  any  reward  to  be 
elected,  or  shall  offer  to  serve  for  nothing 
or  less  allowance  than  the  law  prescribes, 
shall  forfeit  6  pounds,  the  one-half  thereof 
to  the  Governor,  and  the  other  to  him  or 
them  who  will  sue  for  the  same  In  any  court 
of  record  within  this  government;  and  the 
person  so  elected  shall  be  Incapable  to  serve 
for  that  year. 

The  State  constitution  of  1792  pro- 
vided in  article  IV: 

Section  1.  All  elections  of  Governor.  Sena- 
tors, and  Representatives  shall  be  by  ballot; 
and  In  such  elections  every  white  freeman 
of  the  age  of  21  years  having  resided  in  the 
State  2  years  next  before  the  election,  and 
within  that  time  paid  a  State  or  county  tax, 
which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  6 
months  before  the  election,  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  an  elector;  and  the  sons  of  persona 
so  qualified,  shall  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
22  years,  be  entitled  to  vote  although  they 
shall  have  not  paid  taxes. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  word  "quail- 
fled"  was  not  used  in  the  colonial  char- 
ter, but  when  the  first  constitution  was 
adopted,  the  State  of  Delaware  used  that 
particular  word. 

RHODf     ISLAND 

In  Rhode  Island  a  person  in  order  to 
vote  had  to  be  admitted  as  a  freeman 


and  be  enrolled  as  such.  In  order  to  be 
admitted  as  a  freeman  the  following 
statutory  requirement  had  to  be  met: 

Sbction  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  by  the  authority  thereof  it  is 
enacted.  That  the  freemen  of  each  respective 
town  In  this  State,  at  any  of  its  town  meet- 
ings, shall  and  they  hereby  have  full  power 
granted  them,  to  admit  so  many  i>ersonB,  in- 
habitants of  their  respective  towns,  freemen 
of  their  towns,  as  shall  be  qualified  accord- 
ing to  this  act. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no 
person  whosoever  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
or  act  as  a  freeman  In  any  town  meeting  In 
this  State,  but  such  only  who  are  Inhabitants 
therein,  and  who  at  the  time  of  such  their 
voting  and  acting  are  really  and  truly  pos- 
sessed, in  their  own  proper  right,  of  a  real 
estate  within  this  State,  to  the  full  value  of 
$134,  or  which  shall  rent  for  $7  per  annum, 
being  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  fee  tall,  or  an 
estate  in  reversion  which  qualifies  no  other 
person  to  be  a  freeman,  or  at  least  an  estate 
for  a  person's  own  life,  or  the  eldest  son  of 
such  a  freeholder,  and  that  no  estate  of  less 
quality  shall  entitle  any  person  to  the  free- 
dom of  this  State. 

These,  then,  were  the  laws  of  the 
thirteen  original  States  regarding  quali- 
fications prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Each  State  determined 
for  itself  who  was  to  exercise  the  right 
of  sufTrage,  and  each  State  had  qualifi- 
cations different  from  the  others. 

Let  me  bring  Into  context  again  what 
I  said  In  the  very  beginning;  namely, 
that  Inherent  In  the  Constitution,  and 
expressly  a  part  of  the  10th  amendment, 
is  a  provision  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  powers  except  those  ex- 
pressly granted  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  all  other  rights  and  powers  are 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people 
thereof.  So  those  powers  were  lodged 
In  the  13  States.  In  order  for  anything 
to  be  done,  It  must  be  done  under  the 
Constitution,  and  must  be,  in  my  opin- 
ion, expressly  so  done.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  there  Is  no  provision  In 
the  Constitution  or  in  any  of  the  amend- 
ments thereto  that  gives  to  the  Federal 
Government  any  of  the  rights  and  pow- 
ers the  States  had  and  were  exercising 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  went  Into 
effect  to  establish  the  qualifications  of 
voters. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  union, 
the  question  of  who  shall  determine  the 
right  of  suffrage  also  did  not  go  un- 
noticed. 

Article  5  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion provided: 

For  the  more  convenient  management  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  United  States, 
Delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each 
State  shall  direct,  to  meet  In  Congress  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November,  In  every  year,  with 
a  power  reserved  to  each  State  to  recall  Its 
Delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within 
the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year." 

In  simple  terms,  this  meant  that  the 
Delegates  would  be  chosen  either  by  the 
State  legislatures,  which  was  the  usual 
case,  or  In  some  other  manner  prescribed 
by  the  State  legislatures. 

Thus,  this  was  the  situation  prior  to 
and  during  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion.   It  was  with  this  background  that 


» United   States    Code   Annotated,   Consti- 
tution, art.  I.  sec.  1  to  sec.  9,  p.  15. 


article  I,  section  2,  was  adopted,  and  its 
meaning  is  as  clear  today  as  it  was  175 
years  ago. 

The  constitutional  debates  on  what  is 
now  article  I,  section  2,  were  relatively 
short.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  on  the  question  of  who 
shall  determine  the  qualifications  of 
electors  there  was  no  real  disagreement. 
The  principle  that  this  was  a  matter  for 
the  States  to  determine  had  long  existed. 

In  fact,  it  is  Ironical  that  much  of  the 
debate  over  the  matter  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  quali- 
fications, but  to  create  a  more  restrictive 
qualification  that  would  apply  to  all 
States  in  a  imiform  manner. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  speeches  made  by  many  of 
the  Senator's  colleagues  from  the  em- 
battled South.  I  appreciate  that  they 
are  facing  a  bombardment  which  many 
think  Is  coming  from  the  White  House, 
or  at  least  Is  being  masterminded  by  the 
White  House. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  then  £isk  for  the  Senators'  communt 
thereon.  The  article  bears  a  Washing- 
ton dateline,  and  reads: 

President  Kennedy  Is  moving  all  at  once 
to  satisfy  his  own  convictions,  soothe  some 
of  his  most  vociferous  liberal  critics  and 
nail  down  Negro  votes  for  Northern  Demo- 
crats this  fall. 

Between  now  and  the  November  elections, 
he  and  his  lieutenants  are  planning  to  shat- 
ter a  whole  row  of  civil  rights  precedents 
and  start  whittling  away  at  some  remaining 
barriers  to  racial  integration.  Negro  hous- 
ing, employment  and  voting  may  all  even- 
tually show  the  imprint  If  the  administration 
follows  through  on  plans  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  actions  in  prospect  naturally  fit  the 
New  Frontier's  basic  concepts  of  what  is 
Just  and  right.  They  were  almost  bound  to 
come  sooner  or  later  under  the  Kennedy 
regime.  But  visions  of  1962  ballot  box  gain 
are  certainly  shaping  the  timing  now. 

There  are  other  interesting  comments 
in  this  article,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
how  the  distinguished  Senator  feels 
about  this  obvious  plan  and  strategy  to 
utilize  clvU  rights  as  bait  for  getting  the 
votes  of  Negroes  next  November. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  have  not  yet  read  the  article  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  referred.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  read  many  articles 
in  newspapers  predicting  that  something 
was  going  to  happen  which  never  hap- 
pened. Newspaper  writers  have  a  way 
of  writing  sensational  headlines  and 
making  statements  that  will  create  sen- 
sational headlines  and  discussions. 

I  have  no  way  of  saying  whether  that 
will  be  done  or  not.  I  know  I  have 
watched  this  problem  for  a  long  time,  as 
has  my  friend  from  Idaho.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  deplored,  nor  is  it 
the  last  time  that  I  will  deplore,  action 
by  both  political  parties — I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  is  true — to  use 
any  minority  group  for  the  pmrpose  of 
enticing  votes. 

I  have  always  said  that  we  should 
legislate    what    Is    right,   what   is   fair, 
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\\\  what  Ifl  just;  and  we  should  forget  the 
'  *  political  game  connected  with  it.  I  have 
always  believed  that  what  the  Negro  in 
this  cotintry  was  dkxy  concerned  with 
than  anything  else  is  a  fair  economic 
opportunity,  an  opportunity  to  share  the 
good  living  to  which  all  people  of  this 
country  are  entitled. 

My  viewpoint  has  always  been  that 
we  should  try  to  legislate  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lend  encouragement  toward  devel- 
opment of  a  good  and  high  level  stand- 
ard of  living  for  everyone,  regardless  of 
person. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  weakness  which  showed  up  in  our 
school  system  In  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try grew  out  of  the  low  economic  stand- 
ing of  the  area.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  can  remember,  as  can  I.  when  the 
per  capita  income  in  the  South  was  very 
low.  I  have  always  felt  there  was  not 
enough  to  go  around.  We  did  not  have 
adequate  schools  for  either  white  or  col- 
ored people. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  in  the  past 
good  many  years  a  change  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  economy  of  the  South  has 
grown.  I  believe  the  statistics  show  that 
in  the  past  several  years  our  economy 
has  grown  faster  than  that  of  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  Of  course.  It 
had  a  low  base  from  which  to  start.  As 
a  result,  we  now  have  better  schools 
than  we  had  for  a  long  time.  Teachers 
are  paid  better  salaries.  There  are  bet- 
ter opportunities.  I  could  illustrate  that 
across  the  board. 

I  think  that  is  what  our  motives  ought 
to  be  concerned  about,  instead  of  trying 
to  make  a  political  football  out  of  racial 
matters,  out  of  civil  rights  cases,  or  out 
of  any  matters  dealing  with  minority 
groups  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  realizes  that  in  the  widespread 
publicity  emanating  from  the  National 
Capitol  concerning  a  debate  of  this  kind. 
too  frequently  the  impression  is  created 
there  is  hostility  and  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
toward  the  colored  people.  I  am  sure  I 
correctly  understand  that  in  reality 
those  who  represent  the  Southern  States 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  have  a  thor- 
ough, comprehensive — yes.  sympathet- 
ic— understanding  of  many  of  these 
problems,  and  that  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  they  wage  against  legislation 
pending  currently  in  the  Congress  is 
motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  South  to  see  that  the 
colored  people  receive  justice  and  equal- 
ity instead  of  being  made  a  political 
football. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  remarks.  That  certainly  has 
motivated  me  and  I  believe  it  does  all 
the  southerners  who  have  come  up 
against  the  economic  conditions  I 
mentioned  of  a  few  years  ago.  who  have 
lived  side  by  side  with  the  Negro  race 
and  who  know  more  about  the  Negroes 
than  many  people  who  talk  about  the 
problem  without  a  firsthand  knowledge. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


Madam  President.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  portion  of  the  debates  on  article  I. 
section  2,  which  will  clearly  show  that 
the  Constitutional  Convention  rejected 
a  uniform  principle  in  reference  to  qual- 
Iflcatlons,  but  instead  left  the  entire 
matter  to  thr  States  on  the  basis  that 
the  States  were  the  best  Judses  as  to 
who  should  exercise  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. I  use  as  my  reference:  Elliot. 
"Debates  on  :he  Federal  Constitution." 

Madam  Piesident.  this  running  ac- 
count which  iiUiot  Rives  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  is  more  or  le.ss  in  the 
form  of  minu'es  or  notes. 

At  the  Con.stitutional  Convention,  the 
proposal  at  that  time  was  article  IV. 
section  1.  and  read  as  follows: 

Article  IV.  wctJon  1  "The  Members  of 
the  House  ol  Representative*  shall  be 
chowen.  every  second  year,  by  the  p<mple 
of  the  several  States  comprehended  within 
this  Union  T».e  quallflcatlons  of  the  elec- 
tors shall  be  tbe  same,  from  time  to  time. 
a<s  those  of  the  electors.  In  the  several  .State*, 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  cf  their  own 
legis'.itures." 

Article  4.  section  1.  was  taken  up  Tues- 
d  ly.   Au(?ust    7 

Mr  0)uvern«ur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out 
the  last  memvrer  of  the  section,  beginning? 
with  the  word.';  "qualifications  of  electors," 
In  order  that  some  other  provision  might 
be  substltutetl  which  would  'estraln  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  freeholders. 

Mr  FltAslmoiis  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr  WlMl.imson  was  oppo.sed  to  It. 
Mr  Wilson  This  part  of  the  report  was 
well  con8ldere<l  by  the  committee,  and  he 
did  not  think  It  could  be  changed  for  the 
better.  It  was  ilfflcult  to  form  any  uniform 
rule  of  qu.'illflciitions  for  all  the  States.  Un- 
necessary Innovations,  he  thought,  too. 
should  be  avouled  It  would  be  very  hard 
az.d  disajjreeable  fur  the  same  persons,  at 
the  same  time  to  V(jte  for  representatives 
in  the  State  leiftslature,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  a  vote  for  those  In  the  National 
Legislature  " 

Mr.  Oouverneur  Morris  "Such  a  hard.shlp 
would  be  neither  great  nor  novel  The 
people  are  accustomed  to  it.  and  not  dis- 
satlshed  with  it.  in  several  of  the  States. 
In  some,  the  quallflcatlons  are  different  for 
the  choice  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  repre- 
sentatives; In  Dthers,  for  different  Houses 
of  the  Legislature.  Another  objection 
against  the  clause,  as  It  stand*.  Is.  that  it 
makes  the  quallflcatlons  of  the  Nation*: 
Legislature  depend  on  the  will  of  the  Stutes. 
which  he  thougnt  not  proper." 

Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  the  quahflcat:onj  of 
the  electors  sto<<l  on  the  m.)st  proper  foot- 
ing. The  right  f  suffrage  was  a  tender  point, 
and  strong'.y  g-  .irded  by  most  of  the  Stat« 
constitutions  The  people  will  not  readily 
subscribe  to  the  National  Constitution.  If  It 
should  subject  them  to  be  disfranchised. 
The  States  are  the  best  Judges  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  temper  of  their  own  people. 
Colonel  Mason  "The  force  of  habit  Is  cer- 
tainly not  attended  to  by  those  gentlemen 
who  wish  for  Innovations  on  this  point. 
Eight  or  nine  States  have  eitended  the  right 
of  suffrage  bey  >nd  the  freeholders  What 
will  the  people  there  say.  if  they  should  be 
disfranchised?  A  power  to  alter  the  quali- 
fications would  be  a  dangerous  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislature  " 

Mr.  Butler:  "There  Is  no  right  of  which 
the  people  are  more  Jealous  than  that  of 
suffrage  AbrlcigemenU  of  It  tend  to  the 
same  revolution  as  la  Holland,  where  thpy 
havs  at  length  thrown  &11  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  8«-nates,  who  fill  up  vacancies 
themselves,  and  form  a  rank  aristocracy." 

Mr  Dickinson  had  a  very  different  Idea  of 
the  tendency  of  vesting  the  right  of  suffrage 


la  the  freeholders  of  the  country,  B«  con- 
sidered them  as  the  best  guArdlaxu  of  Ub> 
erty;  and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  them 
as  a  necessary  defense  against  the  dangerous 

influence  of  those  multitudes,  without  prop- 
erty and  without  principle,  with  which  our 
country,  like  all  others,  will  In  Urns  abound. 
As  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Innoratlon,  It 
was.  In  his  opinion,  chimerical.  Th«  great 
nukss  of  our  citizens  is  composed  at  this  time 
of  freeholders,  aud  will  be  pleassd  with  It. 

Mr  Ellsworth:  How  shall  ths  freahold  be 
defined?  Ought  not  every  man.  who  pays  a 
t.tx.  to  vote  for  the  representaUve  who  Is  to 
levy  and  dispose  of  his  money?  ShaU  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who 
will  bear  a  full  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
be  not  allowed  a  voice  in  the  Impoeltlon  of 
them''  Taxation  and  represents tloo  ought 
t>  be  together  " 

Mr.  Oouveraeur  Morris:  "He  had  long 
lerirneil  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  words.  The 
s  >und  of  aristocracy,  therefore,  had  no  affect 
upon  him  It  was  the  thing,  not  the  name, 
t  >  which  he  was  opposed:  and  one  of  his 
principal  objections  to  the  Constitution,  as 
It  Is  now  t>efore  us.  Is.  that  it  threatens  the 
country  with  an  aristocracy  The  arletoc- 
r»cy  win  grow  out  of  t.he  House  of  Repre- 
sentative*. Give  the  votes  to  people  who 
have  no  property,  and  they  will  sell  them 
t^>  t.he  rich,  who  will  tse  able  to  buy  them. 
We  sh  >uld  not  ronfln*  our  attention  to  the 
prfseni  m  >ment  The  time  Is  not  dlsUnt 
when  this  country  will  abound  with  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers,  who  will  receive 
tJieir  bread  from  their  employers.  WUl  such 
mm  be  Uie  se.u.'e  and  faithful  guardians  of 
I.berty:"  Will  they  be  the  Impregnable  bar- 
rier ogali.st  aristocracy?  He  was  as  little 
d  iped  by  the  association  of  the  words  'taxa- 
t.  in  and  representation  ■  The  man  who  does 
nut  give  his  vote  freely.  Is  not  represented. 
It  Is  the  man  who  dictates  the  vote  Chll- 
d.-en  do  not  vote.  Why?  Because  they  want 
prudence,  because  they  have  no  will  of  their 
own.  The  ignorant  and  the  dependent  can 
be  as  little  trusted  with  the  public  Interest. 
He  did  not  conceive  the  difficulty  of  defining 
■freeholders'  to  be  Insuperable;  still  less  that 
the  restriction  could  be  unpopular.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  are  at  present  free- 
holders, and  these  will  certainly  be  pleased 
with  It.  As  to  merchants,  etc  .  If  they  have 
wealth,  and  value  the  right,  they  can  acquire 
It     If  not.  they  don't  deserve  It." 

Colonel  Mason:  "We  all  feel  too  strongly 
the  remains  of  ancient  prejudices,  and  view 
thUikjs  t.H  much  through  a  British  medium 
A  freehold  is  the  qualification  In  Kngland, 
and  hence  it  Is  Imagined  to  be  the  only 
I>r Mper  one  TTie  true  Idea.  In  hU  opinion, 
w.«.  that  every  man  having  evidence  of  at- 
tachment to.  and  p)crmanent  common  Inter- 
est with,  the  society,  ought  to  share  In  all 
it.s  rl-hts  and  privileges.  Was  the  quallflca- 
ti.n  restrained  to  f.'eeholders''  Does  no 
other  kind  of  property  but  land  evidence 
a  common  Interest  In  the  proprietor?  Docs 
nothing  besides  property  mark  a  permanent 
attachment?  Ought  the  merchant,  the 
moneyed  man.  the  parent  of  a  number  of 
children  whose  fortunes  are  to  be  pursued 
In  his  own  country,  to  t>e  viewed  as  sus- 
picious characters,  and  unworthy  to  be 
trusted  with  the  common  rlghu  of  their 
fellow  citizens'*" 

Mr  Madison  "The  right  of  suffrage  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  republican  government,  and  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature. 
A  gradual  abridgment  of  this  right  has  been 
the  mode  in  which  arlstocradee  have  been 
built  on  the  ruins  of  popular  forms.  Whether 
the  constitutional  qualification  ought  to  be 
a  freehold,  would  with  him  depend  much 
on  the  probable  reception  such  a  change 
would  meet  with  In  the  states  where  the 
rii,'ht  was  now  exercised  by  every  descrlp- 
Uon  of  people.  In  several  of  the  states,  a 
freehold   was   now    the   qualification.     View- 
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ing^the  subject  In  Its  merits  eilone,  the  free- 
holders of  the  country  would  be  the  safest 
depositories  of  republican  liberty.  In  fu- 
ture times,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
win  not  only  be  without  landed,  but  any 
other  sort  of  property.  These  will  either 
combine,  under  the  Influence  of  their  com- 
mon situation — in  which  case  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  public  liberty  will  not  be 
secure  In  their  hands — or.  what  Is  more 
probable,  they  will  become  the  tools  of 
opulence  and  ambition;  In  which  case,  there 
will  be  equal  danger  on  another  side.  The 
example  of  England  has  been  misconceived 
I  by  Colonel  Mason).  A  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  representatives  are  there  chosen 
by  freeholders.  The  greatest  part  are  chosen 
by  the  cities  and  boroughs,  In  many  of  which 
the  qualification  of  suffrage  Is  as  low  as  It 
Is  m  any  one  of  the  United  States;  and  It 
was  In  the  boroughs  and  cities,  rather  than 
the  counties,  that  bribery  most  prevailed  and 
the  Infiuence  of  the  Crown  on  elections  was 
most  dangeroiuly  exerted." 

Dr.  Franklin:  "It  Is  of  great  consequence 
that  we  should  not  depress  the  virtue  and 
public  spirit  of  our  conamon  people;  of  which 
they  dUplayed  a  great  deal  during  the  war. 
and  which  contributed  principally  to  the 
favorable  Issue  of  It.  He  related  the  hon- 
orable refusal  of  the  American  seamen,  who 
were  carried  In  great  numbers  Into  the  Brit- 
ish prisons  during  the  war,  to  redeem  them- 
selves from  misery,  or  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
by  entering  on  board  the  ships  of  the  en- 
emies to  their  country;  contrasting  their  pa- 
triotism with  a  contemporary  Instance,  In 
which  the  British  seamen,  made  prisoners 
by  the  Americans,  readily  entered  on  the 
ships  of  the  latter,  on  being  promised  a 
share  of  the  prizes  that  might  be  made  out 
of  their  own  country.  This  proceeded,  he 
said,  from  the  different  manner  In  which 
the  common  people  were  treated  In  America 
and  Great  Britain.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  elected  had  any  right.  In  any  case,  to 
narrow  the  privileges  of  the  electors.  He 
quoted,  as  arbitrary,  the  British  statute  set- 
ting forth  the  danger  of  timiultuous  meet- 
ings, and.  under  that  pretext,  narrowing  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  persons  having  freeholds 
of  a  certain  value;  observing,  that  this  stat- 
ute was  soon  followed  by  another,  under  the 
succeeding  parliament^  subjecting  the  peo- 
ple who  had  no  votes  to  peculiar  labors  and 
hardships.  He  was  persuaded,  also,  that 
such  a  restriction  as  was  proposed  would 
give  great  uneasiness  In  the  populous  States. 
The  sons  of  a  substantial  farmer,  not  being 
themselves  freeholders,  would  not  be  pleased 
at  being  disfranchised,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  jjersons  of  that  description." 

K4r  Mercer:  "The  Constitution  is  objec- 
tionable In  many  points,  but  In  none  more 
than  the  present.  He  objected  to  the  foot- 
ing on  which  the  qualification  was  put,  but 
particularly  to  the  mode  of  election  by  the 
people.  The  people  cannot  know  and  Judge 
of  the  characters  of  ctindldates.  The  worst 
possible  choice  will  be  made.  He  quoted 
the  case  of  the  senate  In  Virginia,  as  an  ex- 
ample In  point.  The  people  In  towns  can 
unite  their  votes  In  favor  of  one  favorite, 
and  by  that  means  always  prevail  over  the 
people  of  the  country,  who.  being  dispersed, 
will  scatter  their  votes  among  a  variety  of 
candidates." 

Mr  Rutledge  thought  the  idea  of  restrain- 
ing the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  freeholders 
a  very  unadvised  one.  It  would  create  divi- 
sion \imong  the  people;  and  make  enemies 
of  all  those  who  should  be  excluded. 

On  the  question  for  striking  out,  as  moved 
by  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  from  the  word 
"qualifications"  to  the  end  of  the  third 
article: 

I>elaware.  aye,   1;   New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts,   Connecticut,    Pennsylvania,    Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina,  South  CaroUna,  no,  7; 
Maryland,  divided;  Georgia,  not  present. 
Adjourned  Wednesday,  August  8. 


Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  dislike  of  the 
whole  plan,  and  his  opinion  that  it  never 
could  succeed. 

Mr.  Gorham:  "He  had  never  seen  any  In- 
convenience from  allowing  such  as  were  not 
freeholders  to  vote,  though  It  bad  long  been 
tried.  The  elections  In  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  where  the  merchants  and 
mechanics  vote,  are  at  least  as  good  as  those 
made  by  freeholders  only.  The  case  in  Eng- 
land was  not  acciu-ately  stated  yesterday  1  by 
Mr.  Madison).  The  cities  and  large  towns 
are  not  the  seat  of  crown  Infiuence  and  cor- 
ruption. These  prevail  In  the  boroughs,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  right  which  those  who 
are  not  freeholders  have  to  vote,  but  of  the 
smallness  of  the  number  who  vote.  The  peo- 
ple have  been  long  accustomed  to  this  right 
in  various  parts  of  America,  and  will  never 
allow  It  to  be  abridged.  We  must  consult 
their  rooted  prejudices,  If  we  expect  their 
concurrence  In  our  propositions. " 

Mr.  Mercer  did  not  object  so  much  to  an 
election  by  the  people  at  large,  including 
such  as  were  not  freeholders,  as  to  their  be- 
ing left  to  make  their  choice  without  any 
guidance.  He  hinted  that  candidates  ought 
to  be  nominated  by  the  State  leglslattires. 

On  the  question  for  agreeing  to  article  4, 
section  1,  It  passed,  nem.  con. 

Madam  President,  to  me  this  is  a  most 
interesting  commentary  on  the  treatment 
of  this  particular  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  men  who  wrote  it.  Let 
us  remember  that  there  was  only  one 
State  that  voted  to  amend.  When  final 
passage  came  of  the  unamended  provi- 
sion, there  was  not  one  vote  cast  against 
it.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  that 
provision  was  recognized  in  the  Con- 
stitution, that  States  had  the  right  to  fix 
the  qualification  of  voters.  The  stand- 
ard set,  and  the  test  set.  was  that  the 
qualifications  for  electors  for  Federal 
officers — and  at  that  time  the  only  Fed- 
eral officers  that  were  elected  were  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— shall  be  those  which  were  set  by 
the  States  for  those  p>ersons  who  would 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

It  is  Just  that  simple  and  plain,  as  I 
see  it.  This  was  the  discussion  of  article 
I,  section  2.  In  substance,  it  was  warned 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  a  tender 
point  carefully  guarded  in  the  constitu- 
tions; and  that  changing  this  in  any 
manner  might  wreck  the  new  Govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  time  to 
time  that  undoubtedly  the  Constitution 
would  not  have  been  agreed  to,  and.  if 
agreed  to  In  the  Convention,  would  never 
have  been  adopted  by  the  States,  and 
our  Federal  system  of  government 
would  never  have  been  set  up,  had  It  not 
been  for  the  reservation  of  this  right  to 
the  several  States. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  settle  on  a  uniform  rule  for  all 
States  and  that  it  would  be  awkward  if 
the  electors  of  the  State  legislatures  and 
Congress  were  not  the  same.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  stated  that  a  power  to  alter 
the  qualifications  of  voters  would  be  a 
dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Madam  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  point  of  considerable  signifi- 


cance. The  point  was  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  settle  on  a  uniform  rule. 
It  is  true  that  the  qualifications  of  voters 
as  set  by  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
are  not  uniform.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
one argue  that  they  ought  to  be.  The 
State  of  Georgia,  for  instance,  allows  a 
person  to  vote  at  the  time  he  becomes  18 
years  of  age.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is 
the  only  State  that  does  so.  Other 
States  allow  a  p>erson  to  vote  if  he  pos- 
sesses qualifications,  without  regard  to 
property  ownership,  the  payment  of  a 
p>oll  tax,  or  any  qualificaUon  like  that; 
whereas  some  States  do  have  those 
qualifications. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  Senate  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  changing  the  qualification  of 
voters,  in  order  to  bring  it  about,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  Senate 
turned  down  a  proposal  to  pass  a  simple 
statutory  enactment  doing  away  with 
the  requirement  by  some  States  for  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax.  Instead,  it  voted 
approval  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  bring  that  about. 

The  same  principle  applies  today. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
when  it  was  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  their 
thinking,  that  women  ought  not  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote,  what  was  the 
method  taken  in  order  to  bring  it  about? 
It  was  done  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, not  a  simple  statutory  enactment 
by  Congress. 

Even  back  during  the  heat  and  emo- 
tion and  passions  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
it  was  determined  that  those  who  had 
recently  been  slaves  ought  to  be  given 
the  right  to  vote,  no  one  came  forward 
with  a  statutory  enactment  to  give  them 
that  right.  Instead,  the  15th  amend- 
ment gave  them  that  right.  A  series  of 
amendments,  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th, 
had  a  relationship  in  setting  them  free 
and  recognizing  their  rights  and  insur- 
ing them  the  right  to  vote.  That  was 
done  by  constitutional  amendment  also. 

Here  an  effort  is  made  to  change  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
to  do  it  by  simple  statutory  enactment. 
It  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  see  how  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  Constitution  and  has 
studied  the  history  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  and  how  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  were  ham- 
mered out,  can  hold  otherwise.  . 

By  the  way,  these  provisions  were  not 
gone  into  hurriedly.  This  particular  pro- 
vision was  hammered  out  by  clear  think- 
ers, by  statesmen  who  had  at  heart  the 
interest  of  their  coimtry.  They  were  pa- 
triots. This  provision  was  hammered 
out  carefully  in  that  way,  so  as  to  reserve 
to  the  States  the  right  and  the  power 
which  the  individual  States  already  had, 
and  had  had  from  colonial  times. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  advo- 
cates of  a  ballot  limited  to  freeholders 
were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  7  States  to  1, 
and  the  plan  of  the  committee  on  detail 
was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Its  language  was  changed  only  slightly 
and  it  became  that  part  of  section  2, 
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aitlele    I,    of    the   Constitution    which 
reads: 

Th«  •toeton  In  aacb  State  ahall  have  th* 
qiwltfcmtloaa  raqulalt*  for  elaoton  of  Um 
most  nnaMTOua  branch  of  the  State  leglala- 
ture. 

The  words  "qualifications  of  the  elec- 
tors shall  be  the  same  from  time  to 
time,"  and  so  forth,  had  been  omitted 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  members 
of  the  ConstitTitional  Convention  were 
ccmsclous  of  the  need  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple of  the  various  States  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  suffrage  rights.  It  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  subjects  which  received 
cloae  attention  in  the  "Federalist  Pa- 
pers" written  at  the  time  to  convince 
State  conventions  to  adopt  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  the  Federalist.  No.  52.  p.  341.  342. 
it  was  stated : 

The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  1% 
very  juatly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  artlcW 
of  republican  government.  It  was  Incxun** 
bent  on  the  Convention,  therefore,  to  define 
and  eatabUah  this  right  in  the  ConaUtutlon. 
To  have  left  It  open  for  the  occasional  regu- 
lation of  the  Concresa  would  have  been  Im- 
proper for  the  reason  Just  mentioned.  To 
have  submitted  It  to  the  legislative  dlsrre- 
tton  of  the  States  would  have  been  Improper 
for  the  same  reason:  and  for  the  additional 
reasoa  that  it  would  have  rendered  too  de- 
pendent on  the  State  governments  that 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  whlcl^ 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people  alone. 
To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications 
In  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  rule 
would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory 
to  some  ot  the  States  as  It  would  have  b4n 
dUBcult  to  the  Convention.  The  provision 
made  by  the  Convention  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  the  best  that  lay  within  their  option 
It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State  because 
It  Is  conformable  to  the  standard  already 
established,  or  which  may  be  established,  by 
the  State  itself.  It  will  be  safe  to  the  United 
State*,  because,  being  fixed  by  the  State  con-« 
stitutlons,  it  Is  not  alterable  by  the  State 
governments,  and  It  cannot  be  feare<Vthat 
the  people  of  the  States  will  alter  this  part 
of  their  constitution  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  abridge  the  right  secured  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Oonstltutlon. 

The  question  also  arose  at  the  ^rious 
State  conventions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
article  I.  section  2,  and  its  relation  to 
article  I,  section  4. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Ratifying  Con- 
vention. In  answer  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  Congress  may  prescribe  a  prop- 
erty qualification  for  voters,  Mr.  Rufus 
King,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, said: 

The  Idea  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Douglass  transcends  my  understanding:  for 
the  power  of  control  given  by  this  section 
(art.  I.  sec.  4)  extends  to  the  manner  of  elec- 
tions, not  the  qualifications  of  the  electors. 

And  James  Wilson,  who  had  warned 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
difficulty  that  might  result  if  qualifica- 
tions of  State  and  national  electors  were 
different,  had  this  to  say  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania convention: 

In  order  to  know  who  are  qualified  to  be 
electors  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  we 
are  to  Inquire  who  are  qualified  to  be  elec- 
tors of  the  legislature  of  each  SUtc.  IX 
there  be  no  electors  of  them:  If  there  be  no 
such  electors,  there  Is  no  criterion  to  know 
who  are  qualified   to  elect  members  of  the 


House  of  Representatives.  By  this  short, 
plain  deductuw.  the  existence  of  Sute  legis- 
latures is  proved  to  be  essential  to  tlM  exist- 
ence of  the  general  government. 

At  the  Virginia  ratifying  convention, 
one  Issue  was  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  pass  on  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters  or  whether  Virginia,  as  in 
the  RtLst,  could  fix  the  qualifications.  If 
the  latter,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  merely  determine  the  times, 
places,  and  manner.  If  it  wished  to  do 
so,  of  holding  these  elections,  but  those 
who  had  the  right  to  vote  under  the 
State  law  would  then  freely  participate. 

Wilson  Nicholas,  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  came  to  Rich- 
mond and  explained  what  had  been  done 
in  Philadelphia.  He  gave  the  members 
of  the  Richmond  Ratifying  Convention 
positive  assurance  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  and  never  would  un- 
dertake to  pass  upon  and  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  voters. 

Virginia  agreed  to  ratify  only  on  the 
assurance  that  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  would  propose  a  bill-of-rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
would  Include  certain  reservations  as  to 
State  rights. 

This,  in  fact,  is  or^e  of  the  reasons  for 
the  10th  lunendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  proposed  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  by  the  First 
Congress  on  September  25,  1789.  and 
was  ratified  on  December  15.  1791. 

In  explaining  the  voting  plan  to  tlie 
North  Carolina  Convention,  John  Steel 
said: 

Can  they  without  a  most  manifest  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  alter  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  electors?  The  power  over  the 
manner  of  elections  does  not  Include  that 
of  saying  who  shall  vote  The  Constitution 
expressly  says  that  the  qualifications  are 
those  which  entitle  a  man  to  vote  for  a 
State  representative.  It  is  then,  clearly  and 
Indubitably  fixed  and  determined  who  shall 
be  the  elect4>rs:  and  the  power  over  the  man- 
ner only  enables  them  to  determine  how 
these  electors  shall  elect — whether  by  bal- 
lot, or  by   vote,  or  by  any  other  way 

Authors  on  the  Constitution  also  have 
concurred  on  the  meaning  of  article  I. 
section  2. 

Willoughby  in  "The  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States,  pages  540-541, 
states: 

"A  distinction  Is  to  be  made  between  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  representative  to  Congress 
and  the  conditions  upon  which  that  right 
is  granted  •  •  •  the  right  to  vote  Is  con- 
ditioned upon  and  determined  by  State  law 
But  the  right  Itself,  as  thus  determined  U 
a  rvderal  right.  That  is  to  say.  the  right 
springs  from  the  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  that  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  by  those  who  have  the  right  in  each 
State  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature 
The  Constitution  thus  gives  the  right  but 
accepu.  as  lU  own.  the  qualification^  which 
the  SUtes  severally  see  fit  to  establish  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  the  nrtost  numer- 
ous t ranch  of  their  several  State  legisla- 
tures" 

Similarly,  Matthews,  in  "The  Ameri- 
can Constitutional  System."  2d  edition, 
page  363,  goes  even  further  and  states: 

Two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  other 
than  section  2  of  arUcle  I  and  the  17th 
amendment  Indirectly  leave  to  the  States 
powers  over  voting  qualifications      The  first 


Is  section  I  of  article  II  wblcii  grants  to  the 
States  the  right  to  choose  the  manner  of 
a|>polntlng  presidential  electors.  If  elec- 
tions are  designed  as  the  manner  ot  ap- 
pointing electors,  the  States  have  authority 
to  determine  what  shall  be  the  qxiallflcations 
of  voters  In  these  elections.  The  seooixl  pro- 
%lslun  is  the  second  section  of  the  14th 
asoendment.  This  section  of  the  amend- 
ment clearly  recognizees  the  right  of  a  State 
to  adopt  suffrage  qualifications  which  ex- 
clude certain  of  its  adult  male  cltlsens  from 
voting  By  this  section,  the  State  Is  penal- 
ized for  denying  Llie  right  to  vote  to  male 
cltlsens  uf  31  years  of  age  for  reasons  other 
than  pHrtlclpuiiun  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  but  the  right  to  deny  the  suffrage. 
menntng  urdinarily  the  right  to  establish 
quallflcatiuns  restricting  the  right  to  vote, 
IS  legally  sanctioned  " 

In  Story's  "Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution." the  author  discusses  article  I. 
section  2,  quite  thoroughly.  I  would  now 
lilce  to  read  at  some  length  from  hJs  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter. 

■'The  most  strenuous  advocate  for  univer- 
sal suffrage  has  never  yet  contended  that 
the  right  should  be  absolutely  universal 
No  one  has  ever  been  sufficiently  visionary 
to  hold,  that  all  persons,  of  every  age,  de- 
gree, and  character,  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  In  all  elections  of  all  public  officers. 
Idiots.  Infants,  minors,  and  persoos  Insane 
or  utterly  Imbecile,  have  been,  without 
scruple,  denied  the  right  as  not  having  the 
sound  Judpnent  and  discretion  fit  for  Its 
exercise  In  many  countries,  persons  guilty 
of  crimes  have  also  been  denied  the  right, 
as  a  personal  punishment,  or  as  a  security 
to  society  In  most  countrlee.  females, 
whether  married  or  single,  have  been  pur- 
posely excluded  from  voting,  as  interfering 
with  sound  policy  and  the  harmony  of  social 
life  (p   427). 

Who  has  an  original  right  to  fix  the  time 
and  period  of  pupilage  or  minority*  Whence 
was  derived  the  right  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  declare  that  women  should 
be  deemed  never  to  be  of  age.  but  should 
be  subject  to  perpetual  guardianship?  Upon 
what  principle  of  natural  law  did  the  Ro- 
mans. In  after  times,  fix  the  majority  of 
females,  as  well  as  of  males,  at  SS  years? 
Who  has  a  right  to  say  that  In  England  It 
shall,  for  some  purposes  be  at  14,  for  others 
at  17.  and  for  all  at  31  years;  while  In  France 
a  person  arrives,  for  all  purposes,  at  major- 
ity, only  at  30  years,  in  Naples  st  18,  and 
In  Holland  at  25?  Who  shsll  say  that  one 
man  is  not  as  well  qualified  as  a  voter  at 
18  years  of  age.  as  another  la  at  25,  or  a 
third  at  40;  and  far  better  than  most  men 
are  at  80?  And  If  any  society  is  Invested 
With  authority  to  settle  the  matter  of  the 
age  and  sex  of  voters  according  to  Its  own 
view  of  Its  policy,  or  convenience  or  Justice, 
who  shall  say  that  It  has  not  eq\ial  author- 
ity, for  like  reasons,  to  settle  any  other  mat- 
ter regarding  the  rights,  qualifications,  and 
duties  of  voters  (p   428). 

It  may  be  proper  to  sUte  that  every 
civilized  society  has  uniformly  fixed,  modi- 
fied, and  regulated  the  right  of  suffrage 
for  Itself,  according  to  Its  own  will  aiul  pleas- 
ure. Every  constitution  of  government  In 
these  United  States  has  assumed  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  the  right  of  the  people  of 
the  State  to  alter,  abolish,  and  n^xllfy  the 
form  of  its  own  government,  according  to 
the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  the  j)eople  of  each  State  have  gone 
much  further,  and  settled  a  far  more  critical 
question,  by  deciding  who  shall  be  the 
voters  entitled  to  approve  and  reject  the 
constitution  framed  by  a  delegated  body 
under  their  direction.  In  the  adoption  of 
no  SUte  constitution  has  the  asBent  been 
asked  of  any  but  the  qualified  voters;  and 
women  and  minors  and  other  persons  not 
recognized   as   voters   by  existing  isws   have 
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been  studiously  aclodog.  And  yet  tb*  con- 
stitution has  been  deemed  entirely  obliga- 
tory upon  them  as  well  as  upon  ths  minor- 
ity who  voted  against  it.  From  tbls  It  wlU 
be  seen  iiow  little,  eren  la  the  most  free  at 
republican  governments,  any  abstract  right 
of  suffrage  or  any  original  aord  Indefeasible 
prlvUege  has  been  recognised  in  practloe.  IX 
this  consideration  does  not  satisfy  our  minda. 
It  at  least  will  prepare  us  to  presume  tbat 
there  may  be  an  almost  Infinite  diversity 
in  the  established  right  of  voting  wltliout 
any  State  being  alale  to  assert  that  its  own 
mode  is  exclusively  founded  in  natural 
Justice,  or  is  most  conformable  to  sound 
policy,  or  Is  best  adapted  to  the  public 
security.  It  will  teach  tu  thfit  the  question 
la  necessarUy  complex  and  Intricate  In  its 
own  nature,  and  Is  scjurcely  susceptible  of 
any  simple  solution  which  shall  rigidly  apply 
to  the  clrcunxstances  and  conditions,  the 
interests  and  the  feelings,  the  Institutions 
and  the  manners,  of  all  nations.  What  may 
best  promote  the  public  weal  and  secvu«  the 
public  litjerty  and  advance  the  public  pros- 
perity in  one  age  or  nation  ouiy  totally  faU 
of  similar  results  under  local,  physical,  or 
moral  predicaments  essentially  different. 

It  would   carry   us   too  far   from   the  im- 
mediate   object   of    these    commentaries    to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  various  modi- 
fications under  which  the  right  of  suffrage, 
either  in  relation  to  laws  or  magistracy,  or 
even  Judicial  oontroversias.  baa  appeared  in 
different    nations    In    ancient    and    modem 
times.    The  examples  i>f  Greece  and  Rome  in 
ancient    times,    and    of   England   In   modern 
times,    will   be   found   most  instructive.     In 
England,  the  qualifications  of  voters,  as  also 
the  modes  of  representation,  arc  varloiis  and 
framed    upon    no    common    principle.      The 
counties  are  represented  by  knights,  elected 
by    the   proprietors  of    lands   who   are   free- 
holders;   the  boroughti  and  cities  are  repre- 
bpnted  by  citizens  and  burgesses,  or  others 
chosen  by  the  citizens  or  bivgesses,  according 
to  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  custom  or 
by  the  respective  charters  and  bylaws  of  each 
borough  or  city.    In  these  the  right  of  voting 
is  almost  Infinitely  varied  and  modified.    In 
tlie  American  Colonies,  under  their  charters 
and  laws,  no  uniform  rules  In  regard  to  the 
right  of   suffrage   ezlKted.     In   some  of  the 
Colonies  the   course  of  the  parent  cotmtry 
was  closely  followed,  so  that  freeholders  alone 
were  voters;  In  othem  a  very  near  approach 
was   made   to  universal  suffrage   among  the 
males  of  competent  age;  and  in  others,  again, 
a  middle  principle  was  adopted,  which  made 
taxation    and    voting   dependent  upon   each 
other,  or  annexed  to  It  the  qualification  of 
holding  some  personal  estate,  or  the  prlvUege 
of  being  a   freeman,  or  the  eldest  son  of  a 
freeholder  of  the  town  or  corporation.    When 
the  Revolution  brought  about  the  separation 
of  the  Colonies  and  they  formed  themselves 
into  Independent  States,  a  very  striking  di- 
versity  was  observable  In   the  original  con- 
stitutions adopted  by  them,  and  a  like  diver- 
sity  has   pervaded    a:i    the    constitutions   of 
the  new  States  which  have  since  grown  up. 
and  all  the  revised  constitutions  of  the  old 
States   which    have   received   the   final   raU- 
ficatlon  of  the  people.    In  some  of  the  States 
the  right  of  suffrage  depends  upon  a  certain 
length  of  residence  and  payment  of  taxes; 
In   others   upon   mere   citlaenshlp  and  resi- 
dence:   in  others  upan  the  possession  of  a 
freehold  or  some  estate  of  a  particular  value, 
or  upon   the  payment  of  taxes,  or  perform- 
ance of  some  public  duty,  such  as  service  In 
the  mlUtla  or  on  the  highways.     In  no  two 
of  these  State  constitutions  will  it  be  found 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  are  set- 
Ued  upon  the  same  uniform  basU.    So  that 
we    have    the    most   abundant    proofs   that 
among  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their 
own  form  of  government  and  the  rights  of 
their  own  voters,  the  qusstiOD  as  to  the  due 
regulation    of    the    quioiflcaUons    has    been 
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a  matter  of  mere  State  policy,  and 
varied  to  meet  the  wants,  to  suit  the  preju- 
dices, and  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  ma- 
jority. An  absolute,  indefeasible  right  to 
eleet  or  to  be  elected  seems  never  to  have 
been  aaaerted  on  one  side  or  denied  on  the 
other;  but  the  subject  has  been  freely  can- 
vassed as  one  of  mere  civil  policy,  to  be 
arranged  upon  such  a  basis  as  the  majority 
may  deem  exfiedlent  with  reference  to  the 
ntoral,  physical,  and  Intellectual  condition  of 
the  psLTtleular  State. 

It  was  under  this  known  diversity  of  con- 
stitutional provisions  In  regard  to  State  elec- 
tions, that  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union  was  assembled. 
The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  very 
Justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
a  republican  government.  It  was  Incumbent 
on  the  convention,  therefore,  to  define  and 
establish  this  right  In  the  Constitution.  To 
have  left  it  open  for  the  occasional  regula- 
tion of  Congress  would  have  been  Improper, 
for  the  reason  Just  mentioned.  To  have  sub- 
m^ltted  It  to  the  legislative  discretion  of  the 
States  would  have  been  Improper,  for  the 
same  reason,  and  tor  the  additional  reason 
that  It  would  have  rendered  too  dependent 
on  the  State  government  that  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  ought  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  people  alone.  Two  modes  of 
providing  for  the  right  of  suffrage  In  the 
choice  of  representatives  were  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  that  body.  One  was  to 
devise  some  plan  which  should  operate  uni- 
formly In  all  the  States,  on  a  common  prin- 
ciple; the  other  was  to  conform  to  the  exist- 
ing diversities  In  the  States,  thus  creating  a 
mixed  mode  of  representation.  In  favor  of 
the  former  course.  It  might  be  urged  that  all 
the  States  sought,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  represented 
equaUy:  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  qualifica- 
tion of  the  voters,  who  would  thus  express 
the  same  public  opinion  of  the  same  body  of 
cltlxens  throughout  the  Union;  that  if  free- 
holders alone  in  one  State  chose  the  repre- 
sentative, and  In  another  aU  male  citizens  of 
competent  age,  and  In  another  all  freemen 
of  particular  towns  or  corporations,  and  In 
another  all  taxed  Inhabitants.  It  would  be 
obvious  that  different  interests  and  classes 
would  obtain  exclusive  representations  In 
different  States,  and  thus  the  great  objects 
of  the  Oonstltutlon,  the  prcnnotlon  of  the 
general  welfare  and  common  defense,  might 
t>e  tmduly  checked  and  obstructed;  that  a 
uniform  principle  would  at  least  have  this 
recommendation,  that  It  could  create  no 
well-founded  Jealousies  among  the  different 
States,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  satisfy 
the  body  of  the  people  by  Its  perfect  fairness. 
Its  permanent  equality  of  operation,  and  its 
entire  lndef)endence  of  all  local  legislation, 
whether  In  the  shape  of  State  laws  or  of 
amendments  to  State  constitutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  latter  course,  that  the  reducing 
of  the  different  qualifications,  already  exist- 
ing In  the  different  States,  to  one  uniform 
rxile,  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  task, 
even  to  the  convention  itself,  and  would  be 
dissatisfactory  to  the  people  of  different 
States.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  for  the 
convention  to  frame  any  rule  which  would 
satisfy  the  scruples,  the  prejudices,  or  the 
Judgments  of  a  majority  of  Its  own  members. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  Induce  Virginia  to 
give  up  the  exclusive  right  of  freeholders  to 
vote;  or  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut  the 
exclusive  right  of  freemen  to  vote;  or  Massa- 
chusetts the  right  of  persons  possessing  a 
given  value  of  personal  property  to  vote;  or 
other  SUtes  the  right  of  persons  paying  taxes, 
or  having  a  fixed  residence,  to  vote.  The 
subject  itself  was  not  susceptible  of  any  very 
exact  UmlUtlons  upon  any  general  reason- 
ing. Tbe  clrcimMtanoes  of  different  States 
might  create  great  diversities  In  the  practical 
<q[>eratlon  of  any  txniform  system.     And  the 


natural  attachmenU  which  long  habit  and 
usage  had  sanctioned.  In  regard  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right,  would  enlist  all  the  feelings 
and  interests  and  opinions  of  every  State 
against  any  substantial  change  in  its  own 
Institutions.  A  great  embarrassment  would 
be  thus  thrown  In  the  way  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Oonstltutlon  Itself,  which  perhaps 
would  be  thtis  put  at  haxard  upon  the  mere 
ground  of  theoretical  propriety. 

Besides,  It  might  be  urged  that  It  Is  far 
from  being  clear,  upon  reasoning  or  expe- 
rience, that  uniformity  In  the  comi>osltion 
of  a  representative  body  is  either  desirable 
or  expedient,  founded  In  sounder  policy,  or 
more  promotive  of  the  general  good,  than  a 
mixed  system,  embracing  and  representing 
and  combining  distinct  interests,  classes,  and 
opinions.  In  England  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  a  representative  body.  Is  founded 
upon  no  uniform  principle,  either  of  num- 
bers, or  classes  or  places.  The  representation 
Is  made  up  of  persons  chosen  by  electors  hav- 
ing very  different,  and  sometimes  very  dis- 
cordant qualifications:  in  some  cases,  prop- 
erty Is  exclusively  represented;  in  others, 
particular  trades  and  pursuits;  in  others, 
inhabitancy  and  corporate  privileges;  in 
others,  the  reverse.  In  some  cases  the  rep- 
resentatives are  chosen  by  very  numerous 
voters;  in  others,  by  very  few:  in  some  cases 
a  single  patron  possesses  the  exclusive  power 
of  choosing  representatives,  as  In  nomina- 
tion boroughs:  in  others,  very  populous  cities 
have  no  right  to  choose  any  representatives 
at  all:  in  some  cases  a  select  body,  forming  a 
very  small  part  of  the  inhabitants,  has  the 
exclusive  right  of  choice;  in  others,  nonresi- 
dents can  control  the  whole  election;  in  some 
places  a  half  million  of  inhatrttants  possess 
the  right  to  choose  no  more  representatives 
than  are  assigned  to  the  most  insignificant 
borough,  with  scarcely  an  Inhabitant  to  point 
out  Its  local  limits.  Yet  this  Inequality  has 
never  of  Itself  been  deemed  an  exclusive 
evil  In  Great  Britain.  And  In  every  system 
of  reform  which  has  found  public  favor  in 
that  country,  many  of  these  diversitlee  have 
been  embodied  from  choice,  as  important 
checks  upon  undue  legislation;  as  f  aciUt&ting 
the  representation  of  different  Interests  and 
different  opinions;  and  as  thus  securing,  by 
a  weU-balanoed  and  intelligent  representa- 
tion of  all  the  various  classes  of  society,  a 
permanent  protection  of  the  public  llljertles 
of  the  people,  and  a  firm  security  of  the 
private  rights  of  persons  and  property. 
Without,  therefore,  aeserting  that  such  a 
mixed  representation  Is  absolutely  and  under 
all  circumstances  the  best,  it  might  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  existence  of  varlotis  ele- 
ments In  the  composition  of  the  representa- 
tive body  Is  not  necessarUy  Inexpedient,  un- 
just, or  Insecure,  and.  in  many  cases,  may 
promote  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  partial 
plans  of  legislation,  and  to  Instxre  a  vigorous 
growth  to  the  general  Interests  of  the 
Union.  The  planter,  the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, the  merchant,  and  the  manufactvirer 
might  thus  be  brought  to  act  together.  In  a 
body  representing  each;  and  thus  superior 
Intelligence,  as  well  as  mutual  good  will  and 
respect,  be  diffused  through  the  whole  of  the 
coUectlve  body. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  convention  this 
latter  reasoning  seems  to  have  obUdned  a 
decisive  Influence,  and  to  have  established 
the  final  result;  and  it  was  accordingly  de- 
clared. In  the  clause  under  consideration, 
that  "the  electors  In  each  State  shaU  have 
the  qualiflcations  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  niunerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature"  ({9.  430.  431,  433,  433,  434,  436 
437). 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  by  this  his- 
torical backgroimd  what  is  intended  by 
arUcle  I.  section  2.  In  my  mind  there 
is  no  questioa  that  the  matter  of  quali- 
fications is  solely  a  State  matter.  The 
effect  of  article  I.  section  4.  the  14th  and 
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15th  Muendments  do  not  change  thi^ 
They  are  limited  In  their  application, 
and  do  not  give  the  Federal  Oovernment 
the  power  to  create  uniform  legislation 
on  voter  qiialiflcatlons. 

The  significance  of  this  history  U  even 
more  important  when  we  consider  that 
as  late  as  1912  when  the  17th  amend- 
ment was  proposed,  providing  for  popu- 
lar elections  of  Senators,  language 
Identical  to  that  in  article  I.  section  2, 
was  used. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  language 
was  used  after  more  than  a  century  of 
experience  with  the  suffrage  provisions 
contained  In  the  Constitution  and 
various  State  laws.  In  fact,  when  this 
provision  was  adopted  a  number  of 
States  already  had  literacy  require- 
ments. 

AXTICLZ    I,    SECTION    « 

Article  I.  section  4,  clause  1.  provides: 
The  Times.  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Bectlona  for  Senators  imd  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  Sute  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regu- 
lations, except  as  to  Places  of  chuslng 
Senators. 

In  the  constitutional  debates,  the  dis- 
cussions In  relation  to  article  I.  section 
4.  makes  it  quite  apparent  that  the  pro- 
vision is  concerned  with  procedural  mat- 
ters. See  Elliot,  "Debates  on  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution"  as  stated  in  note  5. 

I  will  now  read  a  portion  of  this  de- 
bate which  will  adequately  illustrate  this 
point. 

The  proposed  provision  under  question 
at  that  time  was  article  VI.  section  1.  and 
read  as  follows  : 

Article  VI.  section  1 :  The  times,  and  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  the  elections  of  the 
Members  of  each  House,  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  legislature  of  each  State:  but  their 
provisions  concerning  them  may.  at  any 
time,  be  altered  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States. 

In  reference  to  the  following  provi- 
sions : 

Mr.  Plnckney  and  Mr  Rutledge  moved  to 
strike  out  the  renialnlng  part,  viz  .  "but  their 
provisions  concerning  them  may  at  any  time 
be  altered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States."  The  States,  they  contended,  could 
and  must  be  relied  on  In  such  cases 

Mr  OoBRAM  It  would  be  as  Improper  to 
talte  this  power  from  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, as  to  restrain  the  British  Parliament 
from  regulating  the  circumstances  of  elec- 
tions, leaving  this  business  to  the  counties 
themselves. 

Mr  Maoison  The  necessity  of  a  general 
government  supposes  that  the  State  legis- 
latures will  sometimes  fall  or  refuse  to  con- 
sult the  common  Interest  at  the  expense  of 
their  local  convenience  or  prejudices  The 
policy  of  referring  the  appointment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  people,  and 
not  to  the  legislatures  of  the  SUtes.  supposes 
that  the  result  will  be  somewhat  Influenced 
by  the  mode  TTils  view  of  the  question 
seems  to  decide  hat  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  ought  not  to  have  the  uncontrolled 
right  of  regulating  the  times,  places,  and 
manner,  of  holding  elections  These  were 
words  of  great  latitude.  It  was  Impossible 
to  foresee  all  the  abuses  that  might  be  made 
of  the  discretionary  power  Whether  the 
electors  should  vote  by  ballot,  or  viva  voce, 
should  asMmble  at  this  place  or  that  place, 
should  be  divided  into  districts,  or  all  meet 
at  one  place,  should  all  vote  for  all  the  rep- 
resentatives, or  all  In  a  district   vote  for  a 


<» 


number  allotted  to  the  district— theee.  and 
many  other  points,  would  depend  on  the 
legislatures,  and  might  materially  affect  the 
ap(>olntments.  Whenever  the  State  legisla- 
tures had  a  favorite  measure  to  carry,  they 
would  take  care  so  to  mould  their  regulations 
as  to  favor  the  candidates  they  wished  to 
succeed  Besides,  the  Inequality  of  the  rep- 
resentation In  the  legislatures  of  particular 
States  would  produce  a  like  Inequality  In 
their  representation  In  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, as  u  waa  presumable  that  the  counties 
having  the  power  In  the  former  case  would 
secure  It  to  themselves  in  the  latter.  What 
danger  could  there  be  In  giving  a  controlling 
power  to  the  national  legislature?  Of  whom 
was  It  to  consist^  First,  of  a  Senate  to  be 
chosen  by  the  State  legislatures  If  the  lat- 
ter, therefore,  could  be  trusted,  their  rep- 
resentatives could  not  be  dangerous  Sec- 
ondly, of  representatives  elected  by  the  same 
people  who  elect  the  SUte  legislatures 
Surely,  then,  If  confidence  is  due  to  the  lat- 
ter, it  must  be  due  to  the  former  If  seems  as 
Improper  In  principle,  though  It  might  be 
less  Inconvenient  In  practice,  to  give  to  the 
State  legislatures  this  great  authority  over 
the  election  of  the  representtitlves  of  the 
people  In  the  general  legislature,  us  It  would 
be  to  give  the  latter  a  Ulce  power  over  the 
election  of  their  representatives  m  the  State 
legislatures. 

Mr.  King  If  this  power  be  not  given  to 
the  National  Legislature,  their  right  of  Judg- 
ing of  the  returns  of  their  members  m.iy  be 
frustrated.  No  probability  ha*  been  sug- 
gested of  Its  being  abused  by  them  Al- 
though this  scheme  of  erecting  the  General 
Qjvernment  on  the  authority  of  the  State 
legislatures  has  been  fatal  to  the  Federal 
establishment.  It  would  seem  as  If  many 
gentlemen   still    foster    the    dangerous    idea 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  observed,  that  the 
States  might  make  false  returns,  and  then 
make   no   provisions   for   new   elections 

Mr  Sherman  did  not  know  but  it  might 
be  best  to  retain  the  clause,  though  he  had 
himself  svifRclent  confidence  in  the  St.ite 
legislatures 

The  motion  of  Mr  Plnckney  and  Mr  Ru*.- 
ledge  did  not  prevail 

The  w :>rd  "respectively  was  Inserttd  alter 
the  word     State  " 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Read,  the  word 
■  their"  was  struck  out,  and  regulatujns  In 
such  cases.  ■  inserted.  In  place  of  "provisions 
concerning  them.  '-  the  clause  then  reading. 
•  but  regulations.  In  each  of  the  foregoing 
cases,  may,  at  any  time,  be  made  or  altered 
by  the  leglslatu.'-e  of  the  United  States  " 
This  was  meant  to  give  the  National  Legis- 
lature a  power  not  only  to  alter  the  pro- 
visions of  the  States,  but  to  make  regula- 
tions, in  r.ise  the  States  should  fall  or  refuse 
altogether  Article  6,  secUon  1.  as  thus 
ainendwl.    was    agreed    to.   nem    con 

Adjourned 

In  the  Virginia  Ratifying  Convention. 
Mr  Madison,  in  di.scussing  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4.  very  succinctly  stated: 

It  was  found  Impossible  to  fix  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives m  the  Constitution  It  was  found 
necessary  to  leave  the  reffulatlon  of  theee.  in 
the  first  place,  U)  the  Stale  governments,  as 
t)eing  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  pe<jple,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
General  Government  In  order  Ui  enable  it  to 
produce  uniformity  and  prevent  it^  own 
dissolution 

"And,  considering  the  .State  governments 
and  general  governments  as  distinct  bodies, 
acting  In  different  and  Independent  capaci- 
ties for  the  people.  It  was  thought  the  par- 
ticular regulations  should  be  submitted  to 
the  former  and  the  general  regulations  to 
the  latter  Were  they  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  State  governments,  the  General 
Government  might  easily  be  dissolved  But 
If  they  be  regulated  properly  by  the  States" 


legislatures,    the    congresslonaJ    control    will 
very  probably  never  be  exercised." 

Similarly,  in  the  Federalist.  No.  59 
pages  384-385,  Hamilton  stotes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  will  not  be  alleged,  that  an  election  law 
could  have  been  framed  and  Inserted  In  the 
Constitution,  which  would  have  been  alwayi 
applicable  to  every  probable  change  In  the 
situation  of  the  country;  and  It  will  there- 
fore not  be  denied,  that  a  discretionary  power 
over  elections  ought  to  exist  somewhere.  It 
will,  I  presume,  be  as  readily  conceded,  that 
there  were  only  three  ways  Jn  which  this 
power  could  have  been  reasonably  modified 
and  disposed,  that  It  must  either  have  been 
lixlged  wholly  In  the  National  Legislature,  or 
wholly  In  the  State  legislatures,  or  primarily 
in  the  latter  and  ultimately  In  the  former 
The  last  mode  has,  with  reason,  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  convention  TTiey  have  sub- 
mitted the  regulation  of  elections  Tor  the 
Federal  Government,  In  the  first  Instance,  to 
the  local  administrations,  which.  In  ordinary 
cjvses,  and  when  no  improper  views  prevail, 
may  be  both  more  convenient  and  more 
satisfactory:  but  they  have  reserved  to  the 
national  authority  a  right  to  Interpose 
whenever  extraordinary  cIrcumsUnces  might 
render  that  lnterjx)6ltlon  necessary  to  Its 
safety 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that 
an  exclusive  power  of  regulating  elections 
for  the  .Vatlonal  Oovernment,  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  legislatures,  would  leave  the 
existence  of  the  Union  entirely  at  their 
mercy  They  could  at  any  moment  annihi- 
late it,  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the 
choice  of  perscjns  to  %dmlnlBter  Its  affairs. 
It  Is  to  little  purpose  to  say.  that  a  neglect 
or  omission  of  this  kind  would  not  be  likely 
to  take  place  The  constitutional  possibility 
of  the  thing  without  an  equivalent  for  the 
risk  Is  an  unanswerable  objection  Nor  has 
any  satisfactory  reason  been  yet  assigned  for 
Incurring  that  risk 

That  the  powers  conferred  under 
article  I,  section  4.  in  no  way  apply  to 
the  question  of  qualifications  is  made 
even  more  apparent  by  Hamilton  in  the 
Federalist.  No.  60,  page  394. 

Accordmgly,   Hamilton   stated: 

The  truth  Is.  that  there  Is  no  method  of 
securing  to  the  rich  the  preference  appre- 
hended, but  by  prescribing  qualifications  of 
property  either  for  those  who  may  elect  or  be 
elected  But  this  forms  no  part  of  the 
power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  National 
Government  Its  authority  would  be  ex- 
pressly restricted  to  the  times,  the  places,  ■ 
the  manner  of  elections  The  qualifications 
of  the  persons  who  may  choose,  or  be  chosen, 
as  has  been  remarked  upon  on  other  occa- 
sions, are  defined  and  fixed  In  the  CJonstltu- 
tlon,  and  are  unalterable  by  the  (National  i 
Legislature 

I  think  that  this  last  statement  is  so 
explicit  that  it  precludes  anyone  from 
having  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
article  I,  section  4.  In  fact,  as  I  shall 
indicate  at  a  later  point,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  observed  that  this  sec- 
tion applies  only  to  iJ^edural  matters, 
and  not  to  qualifications  as  stated  in 
article  I,  section  2. 

Indeed,  had  not  this  been  the  case, 
article  I.  section  2.  would  have  either 
been  incorporated  within  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4;  or  it  would  have  been  omitted, 
or  it  is.  today,  completely  superfluous 
and  without  meaning. 

AXTICLX    II,    SXCTION     1 

After  stating  that  the  President  shall 
be  elected,  article  II.  section  1.  In  refer- 


ence to  who  shall  do  the  electing,  pro- 
vides: 

Each  State  shall  ap]X)lnt,  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Ifum- 
bcr  of  Kectors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
i^tate  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congrees:  but 
nn  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  hold- 
ms;  an  OfBce  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

The  method  of  selecting  a  President 
uas  the  subject  of  long  debate  at  Uie 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787.  Sev- 
eral plans  were  proposed  and  rejected 
b(  fore  the  present  provision  was  adopted. 

The  records  of  the  Convention  indicate 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  con- 
.sider  the  appointment  of  a  Idng  or  other 
monarchial  system,  but  agreed  that  the 
President  should  be  an  elected  ofBcial. 
The  problem  was  whether  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive should  be  chosen  by  direct  popu- 
lar election,  by  the  Congress,  by  the  State 
legislatures,  or  by  Intermediate  electors. 
See  Elliot,  'Debates  on  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution," volume  V. 

Direct  election  was  opposed  because  It 
was  generally  felt  that  the  people  laclced 
.sufficient  Icnowledge  of  the  character  or 
qualifications  of  possible  candidates  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice.  Many  dele- 
pates  feared  that  the  people  of  the  vari- 
ous States  would  be  unable  to  agree  on  a 
single  candidate,  usually  casting  their 
votes  for  favorite  son  candidates  well 
known  to  them. 

The  possibility  of  allowing  the  Con- 
gress to  pick  the  President  was  also  given 
full  consideration.  This  plan  ran  Into 
opposition,  however,  because  it  appeared 
to  conflict  with  the  principle  of  execu- 
tive independence.  The  President  was 
to  be  the  guardian  of  the  people,  and 
their  great  protector  against  legislative 
tyranny.    As  James  Madison  stated : 

A  dependence  of  the  executive  on  the  leg- 
islature would  render  It  the  executor,  as  well 
as  the  maker  of  laws;  and  then,  according 
to  the  observation  of  Montesquieu,  tyran- 
nical laws  may  be  made  that  they  t>e  ex- 
ecuted In  a  tyrannical  manner. 

A  proposed  alternative  was  to  let  the 
Congress  appoint  the  President  but  make 
him  ineligible  for  a  second  term,  but  this 
was  opposed  because  it  was  felt  that  a 
second  term  should  not  be  prohibited.  A 
single  long  term,  perhaps  7  years  in 
length,  was  proposed  but  rejected  be- 
cause of  the  long  period  of  time  that 
would  pass  before  a  bad  President  could 
be  voted  out  of  ofBce. 

Many  delegates  favored  letting  the 
State  legislatures  choose  the  President. 
but  this  was  finally  rejected  because  of 
a  fear  tha^  the  President  would  be  overly 
beholden  to  the  States  and  might  allow 
the  States  to  encroach  on  Federal 
authority. 

Unable  to  agree  on  a  plan  for  electing 
the  President,  the  convention  appointed 
a  Committee  of  Eleven  to  present  a  solu- 
tion  to  the  impasae. 

The  Committee  of  Eleven  reported  a 
compromise  under  which  each  State 
would  appoint  presidential  electors  to  a 
manner  set  by  its  legislature,  each  State 
to  have  as  many  electors  as  it  had  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  combined. 
The  electors  would  meet  In  their  own 
States  and  cast  two  votes  for  President. 


The  votes  would  be  counted  In  Congress 
and  the  candidate  receiving  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  would  be  elected  Presi- 
dent and  the  second  highest  candidate 
would  be  elected  Vice  President. 

The  one  section  of  the  Committee  of 
Eleven's  plan  which  aroused  serious  op- 
position was  the  provision  giving  the 
Senate  the  right  to  decide  elections 
where  no  candidate  received  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes.  Some  delegates 
feared  that  the  Senate,  which  had  al- 
ready been  accorded  treaty  ratification 
powers  and  responsibility  to  advise  and 
consent  to  all  important  i^poirtments. 
might  become  too  powerful.  So,  the 
proposal  was  made,  and  approved,  to  let 
the  House  decide  when  the  electors 
failed  to  give  a  majority  of  their  votes 
to  a  single  candidate.  But  the  interests 
of  the  small  States  were  preserved  by 
giving  each  delegation  only  one  vote  in 
the  House  on  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Only  once  since  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  has  an  amendment  been 
adopted  which  has  altered  the  method 
of  electing  a  President  In  the  1800 
presidential  election  the  Republican — 
anti -Federalist — electors  inadvertently 
caused  a  tie  in  the  electoral  college  by 
casting  an  equal  number  of  votes  for 
both  Thomas  JeflTerson,  whom  they 
wished  to  elect  President,  and  Aaron 
Burr,  whom  they  wished  to  elect  Vice 
President.  The  election  was  thrown  in 
the  House  and  36  ballots  were  cast  before 
Jefferson  was  finally  elected.  The  12th 
amendment,  ratified  in  1804.  sought  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  by  providing  that 
the  electors  should  vote  separately  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

STOLunoR  or  thx  ststuc 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
initially  conceived  that  each  State  would 
choose  distinguished  citizens  as  electors 
and  that  they  would  act  in  their  individ- 
ual capacity  in  choosing  the  President, 
but,  as  strong  political  parties  began  to 
develop,  the  electors  were  chosen  merely 
as  representatives  of  the  parties,  and  in- 
dependent voting  by  electors  disap- 
I>eared. 

Also,  early  in  the  19th  century,  the 
practice  quickly  developed  in  several 
States  to  choose  electors  by  popular 
vote.  By  1804  the  majority  of  State 
legi^atures  provided  for  the  direct  pop- 
ular election  of  electors. 

At  first,  most  "popular  election"  States 
operated  under  the  district  system.  But 
this  split  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State 
and  decreased  the  power  of  State  politi- 
cal bosses  and  the  dominant  parties  in 
State  legislatures  to  deliver  their  States 
for  one  candidate.  Thus,  the  vmit  rule 
system  evolved,  which  provided  for  all  of 
a  State's  electoral  votes  to  go  to  the 
party  which  won  a  plurality  of  the  pop- 
ular votes  statewide. 

From  1836  to  the  Civil  War.  electors 
were  chosen  by  the  imit  nile  in  all  States 
except  South  Carolina,  where  the  State 
legislature  chose  the  electors.  The  only 
exceptions  to  the  unit  rule  system  since 
the  Civil  War  occurred  In  Florida  in 
1868  and  Colorado  In  1876.  when  the 
choice  was  by  legislature;  and  in  Michi- 
gan in  1862.  when  the  district  system 
was  employed. 


In  short,  presidential  electors  have 
been  chosen  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Changes  have  occurred  in  the  methods 
of  selection,  but  they  have  always  been 
initiated  by  the  several  States.  Today, 
the  State  legislatures  still  retain  the 
ix>wer  to  specily  the  method  of  choosing 
presidential  electors,  and  the  question  of 
qualiflcaUcms  is  merely  incidental  to  this 
power.  If  it  is  desired  that  this  be 
changed,  then  the  prc^>er  covirse  of 
action  is  an  amendment  to  the  C<msti- 
tution,  and  not  the  measure  proposed 
here. 

COUKT     FIKSIKGS 

Having  dwelled  on  the  historical  back- 
ground on  the  matter  at  hand.  I  would 
now  like  to  discuss  the  legislative  find- 
ings and  court  decisions  involved. 

I.CCISI.ATIVX    FTNSDrea 

HJl.  1361,  as  amended,  recites  certain 
findings  by  the  Congress: 

(a)  that  it  is  essential  to  our  form  of 
government  that  all  qualified  citizens 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  choice  of  elected  officials; 

(b)  that  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  should  be  maintained  free  from 
discrimination  and  other  corrupt  influ- 
ence; 

(c)  that  many  persons  have  been  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  ttnd  imreasonable 
voting  restrictions  on  account  of  their 
race  or  color;  that  literacy  tests  and 
other  performance  examinations  have 
been  used  extensively  to  effect  arbitrary 
and  unreas(mable  deniids  of  the  right  to 
vote;  and  that  existing  statutes  are  in- 
adequate to  assure  that  all  quallfled  per- 
sons shall  enjoy  the  right  to  vote; 

(d)  that  education  in  the  United 
States  is  such  that  persons  who  have 
completed  six  primary  grades  In  a  public 
school  or  accredited  private  school  can- 
not reasonably  be  denied  the  franchise 
on  grounds  of  illiteracy  or  lack  of  siiffi- 
cient  education  or  intelligence  to  exer- 
cise the  prerogatives  of  dtixenship. 

(e)  that  large  niunbers  of  American 
citizens  who  are  also  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States  are  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  by  virtue  of  their  birth  and  edu- 
cation in  a  part  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  Spanish  language  is  commonly 
used;  that  these  citizens  are  well  quali- 
fied to  exercise  the  franchise;  that  such 
Information  as  is  necessary  for  the  in- 
telligent exercise  of  the  franchise  is 
available  tlirough  Spanish-language 
news  sources;  that  lack  of  proficiency  In 
the  English  language  provides  no  rea- 
sonable basis  for  excluding  these  citizens 
from  participating  in  the  democratic 
process. 

The  first  two  recitations  of  findings 
contained  In  (a)  and  (b)  may  more  ap- 
propriately be  described  as  declarations 
of  policy  or  statements  of  principles  to 
which  the  Congress  adheres  or  agrees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  con- 
tained in  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  more  aptly 
could  be  considered  in  the  nature  of 
"findings  of  fact."  These  are  the  con- 
clusions which  allegedly  make  the  pro- 
posed legislation  necessary  and  proper. 
Such  declarations  by  the  Congress  are 
entitled  to  the  utmost  respect  of  the 
courts.  KittreU  v.  Hatter.  10  So.  2d  827. 
831:  243  Ala.  472  (1942).  Such  findings 
are  presumed  to  be  based  on  a  hearing. 
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or  Inveatlgatlon  of  facts.  California 
Employment  Commission  v.  Malm.  138  P. 
2d  733.  746.  746;  M  CaL  App.  2d  322 
(1943).  See  Griffith  v.  Gardner,  C.A. 
196  F.  2d  698.  701  (1952). 

But  even  If  the  lefirlslative  declarations 
of  facts  are  material  as  grounds  for  en- 
acting a  rule  of  law.  they  are  not  con- 
clusive on  the  courts.  Block  v.  Hirsh 
258  U.S.  135.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  Block  against  Hirsh, 
and  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  in 
KittreU  against  Hatter,  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  acts  enacted  by  Congress 
under  the  "war  powers"  clause  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  courts  would  have 
given  as  much  "great  respect"  to  dec- 
larations of  fact  had  there  not  been  a 
war  emergency. 

In  Block  against  Hirsh.  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  stated  (256  U.S.  154-155  >  : 

No  doubt  It  Is  true  tbat  a  legislative  dec- 
laration of  faats  that  are  mato'lal  only  as  the 
grotind  for  enacting  a  rule  of  law,  for  In- 
stance, tliat  a  certain  use  Is  a  public  one. 
may  not  be  held  conclusive  by  the  courts. 
Shoemaker  v  United  States.  147  US  282,  298 
Hairaton  v.  Danville  and  Western  Ry  Co  . 
206  US.  598.  600.  Prentis  v.  Atlantvc  Coast 
Line  Co.,  311  U.S.  210,  227.  Producers  Trans- 
portation Co.  V.  Railroad  Commission,  251 
U.S.  228.  230.  But  a  declaration  by  a  legis- 
lature concerning  public  conditions  that  by 
necessity  and  duty  it  mxist  know,  is  en- 
titled at  least  to  great  respect.  In  this  in- 
stance Congress  stated  a  publicly  notorious 
and  almost  worldwide  fact.  That  the  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  statute  did  exist  must 
be  aaavuned,  and  the  question  is  whether 
Congress  was  incompetent  to  meet  it  in  the 
way  In  which  it  has  been  met  by  most  of  the 
clvUlaed  countries  of  the  world. 

In  KittreU  against  Hatter,  the  Ala- 
bama Supreme  Court  stated  (10  So.  2d 
831): 

9.  This  recital  in  the  act  of  Congress 
is  In  the  nature  of  a  finding  of  facts  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  that  the  act 
following  this  announcement  was  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  emergency  measure  in  war- 
time for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Such  finding  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  declaring  war  and  passing  appro- 
priate war  legislation,  and  in  position  to 
view  the  whole  picture,  Is  entitled  to  the 
utmost  respect  Block  v.  Hirsh,  256  US  135. 
154.  41  S.  Ct.  458.  85  L.  Ed.  885.  16  A  L   R   165 

However,  an  examination  of  the 
Schechter  poultry  case  shows  that  a 
strong  '>declaration  of  policy"  by  the 
Congress  in  enacting  legislation  tends 
little  toward  saving  an  act  otherwise 
unconstitutional.  Schechter  v.  United 
States  295  U.S.  495  (1935). 

In  enacting  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  of  June  16.  1933.  48  Stat. 
195,  the  following  declaration  was 
made — title  I,  section  1 : 

Section  1  A  national  emergency  produc- 
tive of  widespread  unemployment  and  dis- 
organization of  industry,  which  burdens  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  affects  the 
public  welfare,  and  undermines  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  the  American  people.  Is 
hereby  declared  to  exist.  It  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  re- 
move obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  which  tend  to 
diminish  the  amount  thereof;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  by  promoting 
the  organization  of  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperative  action  among  trade  groups,  to 
induct  and  maintain  united  action  of  labor 
and    management    under    adequate    guvern- 


mental  sanctions  and  supervision,  to  elimi- 
nate unfair  competitive  practices,  to  pro- 
mote the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  the 
present  productive  capacity  of  industries,  to 
avoid  undue  restriction  of  production  (ex- 
cept as  may  be  temporarily  required),  to  In- 
crease the  consumption  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  products  by  increasing  purchas- 
ing pxjwer,  to  reduce  and  relieve  unemploy- 
ment, to  Improve  standards  of  labor,  and 
otherwise  to  rehabilitate  industry  and  to 
conserve  natural  resources. 

This  legislation  was  held  to  be  not 
only  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
code  making  power  to  private  groups, 
but  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  legislate 
in  a  field  reserved  to  the  States.  At 
pages  529-530  the  Court  said: 

2.  The  question  of  the  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power.  We  recently  had  occasion  to 
review  the  pertinent  decisions  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  govern  the  determina- 
tion of  this  question  Panama  Refining  Co 
V.  Ryan  (293  US  388).  The  Constitution 
provides  that  "All  legislative  Powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives "  Article  I. 
section  1.  And  the  Congress  is  authorized 
"To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution"  its 
general  powers.  Article  I.  section  8.  para- 
graph 18.  The  Congress  Is  not  permitted  to 
atKllcate  or  to  transfer  to  others  the  essential 
legislative  functions  with  which  it  is  thus 
vested.  We  have  repeatedly  recognized  the 
necessity  of  adapting  legislation  to  complex 
conditions  involving  a  host  of  details  with 
which  the  National  Legislature  cannot  deal 
directly  We  pointed  out  in  the  Panama  Co 
(tt«e  that  the  Constitution  has  never  been 
regarded  as  denying  to  Congress  the  necessary 
resources  of  flexibility  and  practicality, 
which  will  enable  It  to  perform  Its  function 
In  laying  down  policies  and  establishing 
standards,  while  leaving  to  selected  Instru- 
mentalities the  making  of  subordinate  rules 
within  prescribed  limits  and  the  determina- 
tion of  facts  to  which  the  policy  as  declared 
by  the  legislature  is  to  apply.  But  we  said 
that  the  constant  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity and  validity  of  such  provisions  and  the 
wide  range  of  administrative  authority  which 
has  been  developed  by  means  of  them,  can- 
not be  allowed  to  obscure  the  limitations 
of  the  authority  to  delegate.  If  our  consti- 
tutional system  la  to  be  maintained  Id  , 
p  421 

And  it  might  be  argued  here  that  this 
was  one  of  the  very  reasons  the  Pounding 
Fathers  left  the  matter  of  qualifications 
of  voters  with  the  States.  As  I  have 
previously  indicated,  the  States,  ratify- 
ing the  compact,  had  varying  require- 
ments as  to  residence,  citizenship,  own- 
ership of  property,  and  so  forth,  and  it 
was  a  matter  which  could  not  be  dealt 
with  effectively  in  the  Constitution  or  by 
the  Congress. 

At  pages  538  and  539  the  Court  further 
said: 

While  this  Is  called  a  finding.  It  is  really 
but  a  statement  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  upon  the  promotion  of  trade  or 
Industry  by  a  scheme  of  laws  These  are 
the  only  findings  which  Congress  has  made 
essential  In  order  to  put  Into  operation  a 
legislative  code  having  the  alms  described 
in  the  declaration  of  policy 

Nor  Is  the  breadth  of  the  President's  dis- 
cretion left  to  the  necessary  Implications  of 
this  limited  requirement  .ir  to  his  findings. 
As  already  noted,  the  President  In  approving 
a  code  may  Impose  his  own  condltlon.i.  add- 
ing to  or  taking  from  what  Is  proposed  as 
"In  his  discretion"  he  thinks  necessary  "to 
elTectuiite    the   policy  '    declared    by    tlie   act 


Of  course,  he  has  no  less  liberty  when  he 
prescribes  a  code  on  his  own  motion  or  on 
complaint,  and  be  Is  free  to  prescribe  one 
If  a  code  has  not  been  approved.  The  act 
provides  for  the  creation  by  the  President  of 
administrative  agencies  to  assist  him.  but 
the  action  or  reports  of  such  agencies,  or 
of  his  other  assistants — their  recommenda- 
tions and  findings  In  relation  to  the  nutklng 
of  codes — have  no  sanction  beyond  the  will 
of  the  President  who  may  accept,  modify,  or 
reject  them  as  he  pleases.  Such  recommen- 
dations or  findings  In  no  way  limit  the  au- 
thority which  S.  3  undertakes  to  vest  In 
the  President  with  no  other  conditions  than 
those  there  specified  And  this  authority 
relates  to  a  host  of  different  trades  and 
Industries,  thus  extending  the  President's 
discretion  to  all  the  varieties  of  laws  which 
he  may  deem  to  be  beneficial  In  dealing 
with  the  vast  array  of  conunerdal  and  in- 
dustrial activities  throughout  the  country. 

Such  a  sweeping  delegation  of  legislative 
power  finds  no  support  In  the  decisions  upon 
which  the  (Government  especially  relies. 

Also,  the  Court  criticised  the  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  lefflalate  in  a  field 
reserved  to  the  States  upon  the  conten- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  legislative  declara- 
tion of  policy,  that  there  was  a  Bertous 
economic  situation — pages  549  to  S50: 

The  Oovemment  also  makes  the  point  that 
efforts  to  enact  State  legislation  establishing 
high  labor  standards  have  been  Impeded  by 
the  belief  that  unless  similar  action  Is  taken 
generally,  commerce  will  be  diverted  from 
the  States  adopting  such  standards,  and  that 
this  fear  of  diversion  has  led  to  demands  for 
Federal  legislation  on  the  sub}ect  of  wages 
and  hours.  The  apparent  Implication  Is  that 
the  Federal  authority  under  the  commerce 
clause  should  be  deemed  to  extend  to  the 
establishment  of  rules  to  govern  wages  and 
hours  in  Intrastate  trade  and  Industry  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country,  thus  over- 
riding the  authority  of  the  States  to  deal 
with  domestic  problems  arising  from  labor 
conditions  in  their  Internal  commerce. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Court  to  con- 
sider the  economic  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  centralized  system.  It  Is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion does  not  provide  for  It.  Our  growth  and 
development  have  called  for  wide  use  of  the 
commerce  power  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
in  Its  control  over  the  expanded  activities  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  in  protecting  that 
commerce  from  burdens,  interferences,  and 
conspiracies  to  restrain  and  monopolize  it. 
But  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
may  not  be  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
destroy  the  distinction,  which  the  commerce 
clause  Itself  establishes,  between  commerce 
"among  the  several  States  "  and  the  Internal 
concerns  of  a  State.  The  same  answer  must 
be  made  to  the  contention  that  Is  based  upon 
the  serious  economic  situation  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  Recovery  Act — the  fall  In 
prices  the  decline  In  wages  and  employment, 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  market  for  com- 
modities Stress  Is  laid  upon  the  great  im- 
portance of  maintaining  wage  distributions 
which  would  provide  the  necessary  stimulus 
In  starting  "the  cumulative  forces  making 
for  expanding  commercial  activity."  With- 
out in  any  way  disparaging  this  motive.  It  Is 
enough  to  say  that  the  recuperative  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  must  be  made  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Constitution. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  attempt 
through  the  provisions  of  the  code  to  fix  the 
hours  and  wages  of  employees  of  defendants 
in  their  Intrastate  business  was  not  a  valid 
exercise  of  Federal  power 

Thus,  it  is  arguable  that,  even  if  the 
Constitution  enumerated  specific  powers 
to  the  National  Govenunent  in  reference 
to  qualifications,  which  is  not  the  case, 
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the  latter  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise such  authority  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  nullify  other  constitutional  pro- 
visions conferring  or  reserving  with  equal 
preclseness  an  equally  wide  area  of  au* 
thority  to  the  StAtes. 

In  enacting  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act 
of  1947.  61  Stat.  84.  to  relieve  employers 
from  certain  liabilities  and  pimishments 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the 
Walsh -Healy  Act  and  the  Bacon-Davis 
Act.  Congress  cited  certain  findings.  The 
district  court — Judge  Driver — explained 
the  rule  under  which  congressional  find- 
ings of  fact  are  reviewable.  Miller  v. 
Howe  Sound  Min.  Co..  77  P.  Supp.  540 
(1948) .    The  Court  said— at  page  552 : 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  was 
a  reasonable  exercise  of  congressional  author- 
ity. When  a  statute  Is  questioned  on  the 
ground  that  it  transcends  the  limits  of  due 
process,  the  rule  is  that  the  law  shall  not  be 
unreasonable,  arbitrary,  or  capricious,  and 
that  the  means  selected  shall  have  a  real  and 
substantial  relationship  to  the  object  sought 
to  be  attained.  Nebbia  v.  People  of  State  of 
New  York.  2«1  VS.  582.  54  8.  Cn.  505.  78  L. 
Ed  940.  88  A.  L.  R.  1469.  RetireTnent  Board 
V  Alton  R.  Co.,  supra.  395  U.S.  330.  347.  56 
S  Ct.  758.  79  L.  Ed.  1468.  In  the  application 
of  that  rule,  the  findings  of  Congress  are  not 
conclusive.  The  reasonableness  of  legisla- 
tive action  Is  a  question  for  Judicial  deter- 
mination, which  win  be  decided  by  the 
Courts  for  themselves.  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co  v  Mahon.  260  UJ3.  393.  413,  43  S.  Ct. 
158.  07  L  Ed  322,  28.  A1.R.  1321;  Railroad 
Rrtirement  Board  v.  Alton  R.  Co.,  supra,  295 
US  330,  347.  55  8.  Ct.  758,  79  L.  Ed.  1488; 
Federal  Power  Commi$sion  v.  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Co..  315  U.S.  575,  686,  62  8.  Ct.  736. 
86  L.  Ed.  1037;  "ConsUtutlonallty  of  the 
Portal-to-Portal  Act,"  47  Columbia  Law 
Review.  1011.  1019. 

And  the  Court  stated — at  page  551: 

In  Railroad  Retirement  Board  v.  Alton, 
supra.  295  U.S.  330,  55  S.  Ct.  758,  79  L.  Ed. 
1488.  a  Federal  statute,  45  JJ3.C.  S.  201  et 
scq  ,  providing  for  retirement  of  railroad 
employees,  was  held  to  be  Invalid  because 
its  provisions  violated  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  The  Court,  after 
careful  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  statute 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances,  claimed  to 
Justify  Its  enactment,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Congress  had  acted  arbitrarily 
and  that  some  of  Its  provisions  did  not  have 
a  reasonable  relation  to  Its  main  and  con- 
trolling purposes. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  legislative 
findings  and  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  Congress  by  the  courts,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  the  findings  which  H.R.  1361 
recites. 
In  H.R.  1361.  paragraph  (c)  states: 
Congress  further  finds  that  many  persons 
have  been  subjected  to  arbitrary  and  unrea- 
sonable voting  restrictions  on  account  of 
their  race  or  color;  that  literacy  tests  and 
other  performance  examinations  have  been 
used  extensively  to  effect  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable denials  of  the  right  to  vote;  and 
that  existing  statutes  are  Inadequate  to  as- 
sure that  all  qualified  persons  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  vote. 

In  reference  to  the  first  statement  that 
many  persons  have  been  subjected  to 
arbitrary  and  unreascxiable  voting  re- 
strictions. I  will  refer  the  adherents  of 
this  proposition  to  the  1961  "Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  Report"  on  voting. 

In  this  report,  it  Is  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  discrimination  in 
37  States,  and  where  Negroes  are  in- 


volved, the  number  Is  38.  The  Commis- 
sion also  states  that  the  majority  of  Ne- 
gro American  citizens  do  not  now  suffer 
discriminatory  denial  of  their  right  to 
vote.  Indeed,  if  it  exists,  it  is  primarily 
a  rural  and  local  phenomenon. 

Evidently,  the  problem  is  not  as  wide- 
spread as  we  are  led  to  believe,  but 
unfortunately,  we  in  the  South  are  con- 
stantly stigmatized,  regardless  of  at- 
tempts to  improve  race  relations.  To  il- 
lustrate this  point,  I  would  like  to  give 
the  figures  for  the  number  of  registered 
Negro  voters  for  the  periods  of  1932, 
1946. 1952,  and  1961. 

In  1932  considerably  fewer  than  100,- 
000  were  able  to  vote  in  general  elections. 
By  1947  the  number  of  voting-age  Ne- 
groes In  12  Southern  States  was  5.069.- 
805.  and  the  number  of  registered  Ne- 
groes had  risen  to  645,000.  By  1952  this 
number  exceeded  1  million.  Today  there 
are  5,131,042  nonwhites  of  voting  age  in 
these  12  States,  of  which  a  total  of  1,- 
361,944  are  registered  to  vote. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  states 
that  Negroes  now  appear  oo  encounter  no 
significant  racially  motivated  impedi- 
ment to  voting  in  4  of  the  12  Southern 
States:  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
Virginia. 

Therefore,  since  1961,  the  problem,  if 
any,  evidently  exists  in  eight  Southern 
States — Alabama,  Plorida,  Georgia.  Loui- 
siana. Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina — in  which  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  Negro  population  resides.  Yet.  it 
is  pointed  out  in  this  same  reix>rt  that 
even  in  these  States,  with  a  total  of 
3.737,242  nonwhites  of  voting  age,  some 
1.014,454  nonwhites  are  registered  to 
vote.  These  latter  figures  alone  seem 
to  rebut  any  conclusions  that  there  is 
widespread  denial  of  voting  rigrhts  in 
these  States. 

The  figures  in  the  1961  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  report  on  voting  also 
indicate  that,  out  of  21  States  with  lit- 
eracy test  requirements,  there  have  been 
no  voting  complaints  to  the  Commission 
from  14  of  these  States,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  South.  There  was  a  total  of  20 
complaints  from  four  States.  Three  of 
these  complaints  were  from  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York,  and  the  remaining 
17  emanated  from  one  or  two  rural  coun- 
ties In  three  Southern  States.  Thus,  it 
can  readily  be  concluded,  if  one  studies 
the  Commission's  report,  that  in  13  States 
with  literacy  tests  there  are  no  denials 
of  voting  rights,  and  in  the  South,  5 
States  with  literacy  tests  have  substan- 
tially no  discriminatory  denials  of  vot- 
ing rights.  In  the  three  Southern 
States,  where  it  is  alleged  that  there  is 
discriminatory  application  of  literacy 
tests,  there  are  250.000  registered  Negro 
voters. 

There  is  one  further  fwint  in  the  civil 
rights  report  which  I  wish  to  point  out 
because  it  bears  very  closely  on  the  ques- 
tion of  literacy  test,  and  that  is  edu- 
cation. 

The  report  points  out  that,  in  1959. 
23.5  percent  of  nonwhites,  25  years  of 
age  or  over,  were  deemed  functionally 
illiterate — completed  less  than  5  years  of 
school — compared  to  6.4  percent  of 
whites.  The  median  number  of  school 
years  by  nonwhites.  25  years  old  and 
over,    was    8.1,    compared    to    11.4    for 


whites.  Only  20  percent  of  nonwhites. 
compared  to  45.3  percent  of  whites,  had 
high  school  or  better  education;  49.5  per- 
cent of  nonwhites,  compared  to  80.8  per- 
cent of  whites,  had  elementary  school  or 
better  education. 

In  view  of  the  pertinent  figures  I  have 
just  cited  in  reference  to  Negro  voter 
registration  in  the  South  and  elsewhere, 
plus  the  figures  on  education.  In  my 
judgment,  paragraph  (c)  of  H.R.  1361  Is 
an  inaccurate  and  imwarranted  applica- 
tion of  legislative  findings.  These  find- 
ings are  arbitrary  and  without  reason, 
and.  In  my  judgment,  would  not  sustain 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill. 
Paragraph  (d)  of  S.  2750  states: 
Congress  further  finds  the  education  In 
the  United  States  is  such  that  persons  who 
have  completed  six  primary  grades  in  a  pub- 
lic school  or  accredited  fH-lvate  school  can- 
not reasonably  be  denied  the  franchise  on 
grounds  of  illiteracy  or  lack  of  sufficient  edu- 
cation or  Intelligence  to  exercise  the  pre- 
rogatives of  citizenship. 

This  finding,  in  my  judgment,  is  with- 
out merit  or  logic.  It  Is  nothing  more 
than  an  arbitrary  opinion.  How  an  ar- 
bitrary cut  off  point  such  as  this  can 
be  applied  to  human  beings  universally 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  Is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  What  we  are  saying,  in 
effect,  is  that  everyone  who  has  com- 
pleted less  than  six  grades  of  schooling 
is  illiterate,  and  all  those  who  have  com- 
pleted six  grades  are  literate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting.  No  consideration  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  human  beings  vary.  A 
sixth-grade  education,  in  my  mind,  does 
not  prove  or  disprove  anything.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  will  seriously  contend  that 
all  those  with  five  grades  of  formal  edu- 
cation are  illiterate  anymore  than  all 
those  with  six  grades  of  formal  education 
are  literate.  This  notion  tends  to  violate 
my  sense  of  democratic  principles,  which 
look  to  the  merit  of  each  Individual.  It 
also  insults  those  people  who  have,  be- 
cause of  necessity,  not  had  six  grades  of 
education,  but  who  have,  through  their 
ambitions,  become  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible voters.  These  persons  may  be 
few;  nevertheless  they  are  being  char- 
acterized and  categorized  by  a  law  which 
allegedly  espouses  the  most  important 
principle  in  a  democracy,  the  right  to 
vote. 

There  is  no  evaluation  of  what  6 
grades  of  education  covers  in  each  of  our 
50  States.  We  have  public  schools  in 
urban  areas  and  rural  areas.  Similarly, 
we  have  parochial  schools  and  nonde- 
nominational  private  schools.  Some  of 
these  schools  are  supported  with  suffi- 
cient funds,  and  some  are  not.  In  addi- 
tion, the  capacities  of  our  students  and 
the  quality  of  our  teachers  differ  from 
one  locality  to  another.  All  of  these 
factors  affect  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion received.  In  substance,  education 
within  our  States  is  predominantly  a 
State  matter,  and  there  are  differences 
which  should  be  noted.  This  being  the 
case,  how  is  it  possible  to  explain  the 
logic  in  a  law  which  does  not  take  notice 
of  these  differences,  but  rather,  uses  an 
abstract,  mathematical  standard? 

Consequently,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  finding  in  paragraph  (d)  is  arbi- 
trary in  its  conclusions  and  would  not 
sustain  the  constitutionality  of  this  act. 
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H.R.  1361  adao  states  In  paragraph 
(e>: 

Cooffraoa  further  Onda  that  larg*  num- 
bers of  Amc-rtcaja  cltlaena  who  are  aleo  cltl- 
zeofl  of  the  aeveral  States  are  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  by  virtue  of  their  birth 
aod  education  In  a  part  of  the  United  States 
In  which  the  Spanish  language  Is  commonly 
used;  that  these  citizens  are  well  qualified  to 
exercise  the  franchise;  that  such  Informa- 
tion as  Is  necessary  for  the  Intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise  is  available  through 
Spanish-language  news  sources;  that  lack  of 
proficiency  in  the  Bngllsh  language  provides 
no  reasonable  basis  for  excluding  these  cit- 
izens from  participating  In  the  democratic 
process. 

This  finding,  in  substance,  questions 
the  right  of  a  State  to  prescribe  the 
Bngii.ch  language  as  a  qualiflcatlon  for 
voting.  In  fact,  the  way  it  is  phrased 
would  indicate  that  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  is  an  un- 
reasonable qualification.  To  say  that  It 
is  stretching  the  matter  a  good  deal 
when  we  have  reached  this  point  would 
be  an  understatment.  but  that  is  the 
point  we  have  reached. 

Only  two  States  which  have  literacy 
tests.  Louisiana  and  Hawaii,  provide  that 
one  may  qualify  to  vote  if  they  have 
knowledge  of  another  language.  Louis- 
iana requires  an  applicant  to  read  and 
write  English  or  his  mother  tongue 
Hawaii  determines  the  voter's  capabil- 
ity by  his  reading  and  writing  either  the 
EngUsh  or  Hawaiian  language.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  requirements  of  these 
States.  I  only  say  that  it  is  their  right 
to  permit  this,  just  as  it  is  the  right  of 
New  York  to  require  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  If  New  York  wishes 
to  change  their  requirement,  that  is  up 
to  the  State  of  New  York. 

However,  without  dwelling  on  finding 
(e)  at  great  length,  it  is  not  my  opinion 
that  some  required  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  is  an  unreasonable 
qualification  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
Indeed,  If  Federal  legislation  extends  this 
far,  then  a  reasonable  qualification  sim- 
ply does  not  and  cannot  exist.  This 
country  has  only  one  national  language. 
English.  What  we  will  be  establishing 
in  this  instance  is  a  special  privilege  for 
a  particular  group,  and  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  others  who  lack  a  knowledge 
of  the  Engli-^h  language  would  be  entitled 
to  the  same  right  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection implicit  in  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  Therefore.  I  sun 
also  of  the  opinion  that  finding  ie>  would 
not  sustam  the  constitutionality  of  H.H. 
1361. 


ASnCLE    I. 


SSCnON    4.    14TH     AND    1  5TH 
AMEKDMENTS 


Proponents  of  the  bills  also  place  preat 
reliance  on  article  I.  section  4.  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments.  However,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  none  of  these  provi- 
sions in  the  Constitution  sustain  the 
constitutionality  of  this  act. 

AETICLX    I.    SECTION    4 

Article  I.  section  4,  provides: 

The  Times.  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations. 
except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng  Senators. 


The  words  "times'  and  places  "  are 
sufficiently  clear  in  meaning.  The  only 
dispute,  then,  is  in  reference  to  the  word 
"manner."  which  seems  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  semantic  merry-go-round. 

"Manner. "  however,  as  used  in  article 
I.  section  4.  refers  to  the  moding  of  vot- 
ing, the  method  by  which  eligible  or 
qualified  voters'  choices  are  expressed 
and  determined,  not  to  the  who'  of 
voting. 

Probably  the  most  cogent  analysis  of 
the  term  "manner"  and  its  relevance  to 
the  regulation  of  voter  qualifications 
was  stated  by  Justice  Field  in  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  m  Ex  parte  Clarke.  100  US, 
399.  418  <  1880 ) .  The  dissent  was  directed 
against  the  holdmg  of  the  majority  ttiat 
one  of  the  so-called  Federal  force  acLs 
could  be  invoked  against  a  State  election 
official.  In  describing  the  scope  of  arti- 
cle I.  section  4.  Justice  Field  commented ; 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  Is  to  alter 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  ttie  legisla- 
tures of  the  States,  or  to  make  new  ones,  as 
to  the  times  places,  and  manner  of  holdiii^ 
the  elections  Those  which  relate  to  the 
times  and  places  will  seldom  require  any 
ararmatlve  action  beyond  their  designation 
And  regulatloris  as  to  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing them  cannot  extend  beyond  the  designa- 
tion r<t  the  mixle  in  whlrt;  the  will  of  the 
voters  shall  be  expressed  and  asceriamed 
The  power  dues  not  auihwrize  Congress  U> 
determine  who  aluUl  p>arlicipate  in  the  elec- 
tion, or  whi.t  shall  be  the  quallflcallon  of 
voters  The-e  are  matters  not  pertaining  to 
or  involved  In  the  manner  of  holding  the 
election  and  their  retaliation  rests  exclusive- 
ly  with  the  States  1  he  only  restriction 
upon  them  with  respect  t<>  these  matters  is 
found  in  the  provision  that  the  electors  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  sha'.l  have  the 
quail 'icatioi.s  required  f(jr  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legl.sla- 
ture.  and  the  provision  relating  to  the  suf- 
frage of   the   colored   rare 

This  interpretation  of  mannt-r  '  i.s 
abundantly  clear  when  we  al.so  analyze 
other  relevant  court  decLsions. 

The  cases  m  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  thus  far  considered  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner of  holding  Federal  flections  under 
article  I.  section  4.  as  well  a,  the  case.s 
which  rfefer  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  elec- 
toral proctss.  have  all  dealt  witli  fraud, 
corruption  and  violence  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  I'ederal  elections,  not  the  qual- 
ifications of  those  who  vote  in  them 
See  Ex  parte  Siebold.  100  U.S.  371;  Ex 
parte  Clanc.  100  US  319;  Ex  parte  Yar- 
brough.  110  U.S.  651;  US  v  Gale.  109 
U.S.  65;   VS.  V    Classic.  313  U.S.  299. 

Thus,  while  the  courts  have  coivsist- 
ently  reaflirmed  that  a  voter's  right  to 
cast  a  bal.ot  in  a  Federal  election  and 
have  it  counted  is  a  privilege  which  Con- 
gress can  protect  under  article  I.  section 
4.  they  have  just  as  consistently  drawn 
back  from  extending  the  authority  into 
the  realm  of  voter  eligibility,  that  Is. 
qualificaticn.  For  instance,  in  both  the 
Yarbrough  and  Classic  cases,  the  Court 
WEis  careful  to  speak  of  the  exercise  of  the 
power  under  article  I,  section  4.  In  re- 
spect to  qualified  voters,  that  is,  those 
qualified  imder  State  law  pursuant  to 
article  I,  s<'Ctlon  2.  clause  1.  and  the  17th 
amendment. 


Justice  Stone,  speaking  for  the  Court 
in  the  Classic  case — pages  314  to  315 — 
stated  the  following: 

Interference  with  the  right  to  vote  In  the 
congretsional    primary    In   the   Second   Con- 

grestihtnal  District  for  the  choice  of  Demo- 
cratic candidste  for  Congress  Is  thus,  as  a 
matter  of  law  and  in  fact,  an  Interference 
with  the  effective  choice  uf  the  voters  at  the 
only  state  of  the  election  procedure  when 
their  choice  Is  of  significance,  since  It  is  at 
the  only  stage  when  such  Interference  could 
have  any  practical  effect  on  the  ultUnate  re- 
sult, the  choice  of  the  Congressnian  to  rep- 
resent the  duuict.  The  primary  In  Louisi- 
ana Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  procedure  for 
Uie  popular  choice  of  Congressman.  The 
right  of  qualified  voters  to  vote  at  the  con- 
({res.tlonal  primary  in  Louisiana  and  to  have 
their  ballots  counted  is  thus  the  right  to 
participate  in  that  choice 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether 
that  right  is  one  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
Section  2  of  article  I  commands  thst  Con- 
Kre.'smen  shall  be  chosen  by  the  |>eople  of  the 
Feveml  States  by  electors,  the  qualifications 
f)f  which  It  prescribes  TTie  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  clio<^>se,  whatever  Its  sppropriate  con- 
stitutional limitations,  where  In  other  re- 
s;>eci.a  It  is  defined,  and  the  mode  of  its  exer- 
cise is  prescribed  by  State  action  In  con- 
formity t<i  the  Con-'titutlon.  is  a  right  estab- 
lished and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  hence  Is  '>nc  secured  by  it  to  those  citi- 
zens and  InhnblUints  of  the  State  entitled 
to  exerrlse  the  right  Ex  parte  Yarbrough. 
llu  U -^  851:  Vnit'd  Statex  v.  Moxlry.  238 
U  .''  383  And  see  Hague  v  C  I.O..  307  VS. 
41*0.  bOB  513.  526.  529.  giving  the  came  In- 
Ur  preUU'in  to  the  like  phrase  "rights 
secured  by  Uie  Conftltutlon"  appearing  In 
sccth.n  1  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871.  17 
Stat  13  While  in  a  Uxjse  sense,  the  right  to 
voti-  f  T  Representatives  In  Congress  Is  some- 
times spoken  (.f  as  a  right  derived  from  the 
suite."!  see  .Winor  v  llappersctt.  21  Wall.  182. 
170.  Initrd  .Statrs  v  Rre  e.  92  U  S  214,  217- 
218.  MrPtierson  v  Blacktr,  148  US.  1.  3«  39, 
iircedlove  v.  SuttUs.  302  U  S.  277.  283.  this 
statement  is  true  only  In  the  sense  that  the 
States  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 
t.j  leg:.' late  on  the  subject  as  provided  by 
s.TlU  n  2  of  article  I.  to  the  extent  that  Con- 
gress h.is  nut  reftrlcted  State  action  by  the 
exeri  tse  of  Its  fxiwcrs  to  regulate  elections 
under  section  4  and  lU  more  general  power 
under  iwtlcle  I.  section  8.  clause  18  of  the 
Constitution  "To  make  all  Laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  ai.d  pr<jpcr  fcjr  carrying  into 
Execution  the  foregoing  Powers."  See  Ex 
parte  Strbold.  100  US  371.  Ex  parte  Yar- 
bmugh  •iupra.  fi6'l  R63.  Sic,:fford  v  Templc- 
t:"i  185  us  487.  W'.liy  v  Sinkler.  179  US 
58   «4 

Obviously  Included  within  the  right  to 
chooee.  secured  by  the  Constitution,  is  the 
right  of  qualified  voters  within  a  State  to 
(H.-~t  their  b.iUots  and  ha\e  them  c«.uuted  at 
iTigresaU;nal  electKuis.  This  Court  has  con- 
sistently held  that  this  Is  a  right,  secured  by 
the  C<jnft«tutlon  Ex  parte  Yarbrough 
<tupTa  Wiley  v  Sinklrr.  supra:  Stafford  v 
T>'mpleton  supra:  United  States  v  Moaley 
sup'-a  Fee  Ex  parte  Siebold.  rupra:  In  re 
Cov.  127  US  731;  f.o^an  v.  United  Statefi. 
144  US  283  And  since  the  constitutional 
command  Is  without  restriction  or  llmlta- 
tlcn  the  right,  unhke  those  gxxarsnteed  by 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  Is  secured 
a(?;Un.st  the  action  of  Individuals  as  well  as 
of  States  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  tupra.  Logan 
v    United  States,  supra. 

Similarly,  in  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  the 
court  stated : 

The  importance  to  the  General  Oovern- 
ment  of  having  the  actual  election — the  vot- 
ing for  those  members— free  from  force  and 
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fraud  Is  not  diminished  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  qualification  of  the  voter  Is  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the  State  where  he 
votes  It  equally  affects  the  government. 
It  is  as  indispensable  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  great  function  of  legislating  for  that 
government,  that  those  who  are  to  control 
this  legislation  shall  not  owe  their  election 
to  bribery  or  violence,  whether  the  class  of 
persons  who  shall  vote  Is  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  State,  or  by  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  their  united  result. 

But  It  Is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  does  not 
ilei>end  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
StJites. 

The  ofBce,  If  It  be  properly  called  an  office. 
IS  created  by  that  Constitution  and  by  that 
alone  It  also  declares  how  it  shall  be  filled, 
namely,  by  election. 

lu  language  Is: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Brarch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture" (art.  I.  sec.  2) . 

The  States  In  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  moat  numerous  branch 
of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  for  Members  of 
Congress  Nor  can  they  prescribe  the  quali- 
fication for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine. 
They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the 
same  persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  that  State  It  adopts  the  quali- 
fication thus  furnished  as  the  qualification 
of  Its  own  electors  for  Members  of  Congress. 

Thus,  there  is  a  clear  differentiation 
In  the  Constitution  between  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  manner  of  holding 
Federal  elections — article  I.  section  4 — 
and  the  authority  to  regulate  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  therein — article  I.  sec- 
tion 2.  Indeed,  this  differentiation  is  not 
only  shown  in  the  cases  I  have  cited,  but 
was  also  evident  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  Therefore,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  those  who  rest  their  argu- 
ments on  the  power  conferred  under 
article  I.  section  4  and  the  p>ower  of 
Congress  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  electoral  process  have  adopted 
an  untenable  position. 
rotranzNTH    and    nrrxXNTH    amkndickntb 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments  would 
also  appear  to  give  little  comfort  to  those 
in  favor  of  this  bill  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has.  on  numerous  occasions,  pre- 
served voter  qualifications  as  a  State 
matter  imder  these  amendments,  and 
found  such  qualifications  consistent 
with  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
whenever  they  did  not  transgress  beyond 
the  limited  prohibitions  stated  in  these 
amendments.  See  Minor  v.  Happersett, 
88  U.S.  (21  Wall)  162  (1874);  Mason  v. 
Missouri,  179  U.S.  328  (1900);  Pope  v. 
Williams.  193  U.S.  621  (1904);  Myers  v. 
Anderson.  238  U.S.  368  (1915);  Breed- 
love  V.  Suttles.  302  U.S.  277  (1937) ;  Las- 
siter  V.  Northampton  County  Board  of 
Elections.  360  U.S.  45  (1959) ;  Trudeau  v. 
Barnes.  65  F.  (2d)  583  (Cir.  den.)  290 
US.  659  (1933)  ;  Guinn  v.  UJS..  238  U.S. 
347  (1915);  WiUiams  v.  Mississippi.  170 
U.S.  213  (1898). 

The  relevant  portions  of  the  14th 
amendment  provide: 

All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jtirlsdlc- 


tion  thereof,  are  cltlaens  of  the  United 
States  and  ot  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  prlvUeges  or  Im- 
munities of  cltlEens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  lawa 

In  applying  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
question  of  voting.  Minor  against  Hap- 
persett, one  of  the  earliest  cases  after 
the  passage  of  the  amendment,  upheld 
a  provision  In  the  Missouri  constitution 
limiting  suffrage  to  men.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  rejecting  the  contention  that 
this  was  in  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, stated: 

The  14th  amendment  did  not  affect  the 
citizenship  of  women  any  more  than  it  did 
of  men.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  the 
rights  of  Mrs.  Minor  do  not  depend  upon 
the  amendment.  She  has  always  been  a  cit- 
izen from  her  birth,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  Immiuiltles  of  citizenship. 
The  amendment  prohibited  by  the  State,  of 
which  she  Is  a  citizen,  from  abridging  an} 
of  her  privileges  and  immunities  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  but  it  did  not  confer 
citizenship  on  her.  That  she  had  before  its 
adoption. 

If  the  right  of  suffrage  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  then  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Missouri  confining  it  to  men  are  In  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended,  and  consequently  void.  The 
direct  question  is,  therefore,  presented 
whether    aU   citizens   are   necessarily   voters. 

The  Constitution  does  not  define  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens.  For 
that  definition  we  must  look  elsewhere.  In 
this  case  we  need  not  determine  what  they 
are,  but  only  whether  suffrage  Is  necessarily 
one  of  them. 

It  certainly  Is  nowhere  made  so  In  express 
terms.  The  United  States  has  no  voters  In 
the  States  of  Its  own  creation.  The  elective 
officers  of  the  United  States  are  all  elected 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  State  voters.  The 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States. 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  must  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. Senators  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  States,  and  necessarily 
the  members  of  the  legislature  required  to 
make  the  chcrice  are  elected  by  the  voters  ot 
the  State.  Each  State  must  appoint  In  such 
manner,  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  the  electors  to  elect  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  to  be  prescribed  In  each 
State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  Ck>n- 
gress  may  at  any  time,  by  law.  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of 
choosing  Senators.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
Inquire  whether  this  power  of  supervision 
thus  given  to  Congress  Is  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize any  Interference  with  the  State  laws 
prescribing  the  qualifications  of  voters,  for 
no  such  interference  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. The  power  of  the  State  In  this 
particular  Is  certainly  supreme  until  Con- 
gress acts. 

The  amendment  did  not  add  to  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  a  citizen.  It 
simply  furnished  an  additional  guaranty  for 
the  protection  of  such  as  he  already  had. 
No  new  voters  were  neceesarUy  made  by  It. 
Indirectly,  it  may  have  had  that  effect,  be- 
cause it  may  have  Increased  the  number  of 
citizens  entitled  to  suffrage  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  States,  but  It 
operates  for  this  pvtrpoee.  If  at  all,  through 
the  States  and  the  State  laws,  and  not  di- 
rectly upon  the  citizen. 


It  is  clear,  therefore,  we  think,  that  the 
Constitution  has  not  added  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  privileges  and  immtuiltles 
of  citizenship  as  they  existed  at  the  time 
It  was  adopted.  This  makes  it  proper  to 
inquire  whether  suffrage  was  coextensive 
with  the  citizenship  of  the  States  at  the 
time  of  Its  adoption.  If  It  was.  then  it  may 
with  force  be  argued  that  suffrage  was  one 
of  the  rights  which  belonged  to  citizenship, 
and  In  the  enjoyment  of  which  every  citizen 
must  be  protected.  But  if  It  was  not.  the 
contrary    may    with    prc^rlety   be    assimied. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted,  all  the  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  had  con- 
stitutions of  their  own.  These  two  con- 
tinued to  act  under  their  charters  from  the 
Crown.  Upon  an  examination  of  those  con- 
stitutions we  find  that  In  no  State  were  all 
citizens  permitted  to  vote.  Each  State  de- 
termined for  Itself  who  should  have  that 
power. 

Similarly,  in  Pope  against  Williams, 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  discussing  the 
14th  amendment,  upheld  a  provision  in 
the  Maryland  constitution  requiring  a 
new  resident  in  the  State  to  declare  his 
intention  to  be  a  citizen  before  he  could 
register  to  vote.  The  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  includes  the  following : 

The  simple  matter  to  be  herein  determined 
Is  whether,  with  reference  to  the  exercise 
of  the  privilege  of  voting  in  Maryland,  the 
legislature  of  that  State  had  the  legal  right 
to  provide  that  a  person  coming  Into  the 
State  to  reside  should  make  the  declaration 
of  Intent  a  year  before  he  should  have  the 
right  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  of  the  State. 

The  privilege  to  vote  In  any  State  Is  not 
given  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  by  any 
of  its  amendments.  It  Is  not  a  privilege 
springing  from  citizenship  of  the  United 
States.  Minor  v.  Happersett.  21  Wall.  162. 
It  may  not  be  refused  on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  mere  cltlzenEhlp  of 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
privilege  to  vote  in  a  State  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  itself,  to  be  exer- 
cised as  the  State  may  direct,  and  upon  such 
terms  as  It  may  seem  proper,  provided,  of 
course,  no  discrimination  Is  made  between 
Individuals  In  violation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. The  State  might  provide  that 
persons  of  foreign  birth  could  vote  without 
being  natiu-alLzed,  and.  as  stated  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Walte  in  Minor  v.  Happersett.  supra. 
such  persons  were  allowed  to  vote  In  several 
of  the  States  upon  having  declared  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Some  States  permit  women  to  vote; 
others  reftise  them  that  privilege.  A  State. 
'SO  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  Is  con- 
cerned, might  provide  by  its  own  constitu- 
tion and  laws  that  none  but  native-born 
citizens  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  as  the 
Federal  Constitution  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  right  Is  to  be 
exercised  are  matters  for  the  States  alone  to 
prescribe,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  already  stated;  al- 
though It  may  be  observed  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  is  not 
derived  exclusively  from  the  State  law.  (See 
Federal  Constitution,  art.  1.  sec.  2;  Wiley  v. 
Sinkler.  179  UJS.  58.)  But  the  elector  must 
be  one  entitled  to  vote  under  the  State 
statute  (Id.).  (See  also  Swafford  v.  Temple- 
ton,  185  U.S.  487,  491.)  In  this  case  no  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  right  to  vote  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  and  no 
decision  la  made  thereon.  The  question 
whether  the  conditions  prescrilied  by  the 
State  might  be  regarded  by  others  as  reason- 
able or  unreasonable  is  not  a  Federal  one. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  however. 
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%»  Intlmatlnc  th»t  Um  condition  In  this 
■tatuts  U  ttnreaaonabla  or  In  any  way 
iBopropcr. 

We  are  unable  to  aee  any  violation  of  the 
Federal  OonrtltuUoo  In  tlie  provlalon  of  the 
State  statute  for  the  declaration  of  the 
Intent  of  a  person  ooniln«  Into  the  State 
before  be  can  claim  the  right  to  be  registered 
aa  a  voter.  The  statute,  so  far  as  U  provides 
conditions  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  within  the  State,  by  per- 
sons coming  therein  to  reside  (and  that  la 
as  far  as  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  It  In 
this  case).  Is  neither  an  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation against  anyone  In  the  situation  of 
the  plaintiff  In  error  nor  does  It  deny  to  him 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  nor  U  It  repug- 
nant to  any  fundamental  or  Inalienable 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nur  a 
violation  of  any  Implied  guaranties  of  the 
Federal  ConsUtutlon.  The  right  of  a  State 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  the  elecUve 
franchise  as  to  It  may  seem  good,  subject  to 
the  conditions  already  stated,  being,  as  we 
believe,  unassailable,  we  think  It  plain  that 
the  statute  In  question  violates  no  right 
protected  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  reasons  which  may  have  Impelled  the 
State  legislature  to  enact  the  statute  In 
question  were  matters  entirely  for  its  con- 
sideration, and  this  Court  has  no  concern 
with  them. 

It  Is  unnecessary  in  this  case  to  a«8ert  that 
under  no  conceivable  state  of  facts  could  a 
State  statute  in  regard  to  voUng  be  regarded 
as  an  Infringement  upon  or  a  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Individual  rights  of  a  citl- 
aen  of  the  United  States  i^rmo^lng  Into  the 
State  and  excluded  from  voting  therein  by 
State  legislation.  The  que&tlon  might  arl.<;e 
IT  an  exclusion  from  the  privilege  of  voting 
were  founded  upon  the  particular  State 
from  which  the  person  came  excluding  from 
that  privilege,  fur  Instance,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  coming  from  Georgia  and  al- 
lowing It  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
coming  from  New  York  or  any  other  State. 
In  such  case  an  argument  might  be  urged 
that,  under  the  14th  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  citizen  from 
Georgia  was  by  the  State  statute  deprived  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Other 
extreme  cases  might  be  suggested.  We 
neither  assert  nor  deny  that  In  the  case  sup- 
posed the  claim  would  be  well  founde<l  that  a 
Federal  right  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  was  violated  by  such  legislation,  for 
the  question  does  not  arise  herein.  We  du. 
however,  hold  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
statute  In  question  which  vloUtes  the  Fed- 
eral rights  of  the  plaintiff  In  error  by  virtua 
of  the  provlalon  for  making  a  declarati>m 
of  his  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  before 
he  can  have  the  right  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  and  to  vote  In  the  State 

Similarly,  in  Breedlove  against  Sut- 
tles,  the  Court  held  a  State  poll  tajc  con- 
stitutional. The  case  involved  a  Georgia 
tax  of  $1  per  annum  upon  persons  be- 
tween 21  and  60.  except  for  females  who 
did  not  register  and  for  the  blind  Pay- 
ment of  all  poll  taxes,  including  any  un- 
paid taxes  for  previous  years,  was  a 
prerequisite  to  registration  for  voting 
Aliens  could  not  vote  but  were  subject 
to  the  tax  The  validity  of  the  tax  was 
challenged  by  a  white  male  citizen.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  holding  the  law  valid, 
called  attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  classes  of  persons  liable  for 
the  tax.  and  those  qualified  to  vote. 

The  Court  stated  that  the  requirement 
payment  before  registration  "undoubt- 
edly serves  to  aid  collections  from  elec- 
tors desiring  to  vote."  It  also  pointed 
out  that  ""the  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a 
{nTrequlsite  to  voting  is  a  familiar  and 


reasonable  regulation  long  enforced  in 
many  States." 

The  opiniOTi  of  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
cludes statements  on  the  derivation  of 
voting  rights,  such  as  the  following: 

Privilege  of  voting  Is  not  derived  from  the 
United  Statee,  but  Is  conferred  by  the  State 
and.  save  as  restrained  by  the  15th  and 
19th  amet.dments  and  other  provisions  as 
It  deems  appropriate  Minor  v.  Happertett, 
21  Wall.  :62.  170  et.  seq.  Ex  parte  Yar- 
brough.  110  US  651.  664-«65.  McPheraon  v. 
Blacker,  1*6  U.S.  1.  37  38.  Ouinn  v.  United 
States.  238  U.S  347.  363.  The  privileges  and 
Immunities  protected  are  only  those  that 
arise  from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  not  those  that  spring  frnm 
other  sources  Hamilton  v  Rfgentx  293. 
U  S    245.  261 

In  cases  where  literacy  tests  have  been 
questioned  as  violative  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  has  also 
rejected  these  contentions — Guiiin 
against  United  States,  LasMter  against 
Northampton  Coimty  Board  of  B:iections. 

In  Lassiter  again.st  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Election.*;,  supra.  Jus- 
tice Dou,jlas,  in  speaking  for  a  unani- 
mous Court,  stated: 

We  cnme  to  the  cjuostlou  whether  a  State 
niay  consistently  with  the  14th  and  17th 
amendn\ent6  apply  a  literacy  test  to  ail 
voters  Irrespective  of  race  or  co!>r  Guinn  v. 
United  StiCt-s,  238  US  347,  disposed  of  the 
question  in  a  few  words- —  No  time  b*-  spent 
on  the  question  of  the  validity  i  t  the  literacy 
test  considered  alone  since  as  we  ha\e  seen 
Its  establishment  was  but  the  exercise  by 
the  State  >f  a  lawful  p><iwer  vested  in  it  net 
subject  to  our  8Uf>e5Vl«lon,  and  indeed  Its 
validity  ia  admitted  " 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
brotid  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  whi  h  the  rlgh*  of  .sutTrage  may  be 
exercised.  Pope  v.  Wtlltam.i.  193  US  621 
Mason  v  Mnaourx.  179  U^  328.  ab..ut.  of 
course,  the  clLscrlmlnaiion  which  the  Con- 
stitution Condemns. 

So  while  the  rlifht  of  suffrage  Is  estab- 
lished and  (fuarajiteed  by  the  Constitution 
(Ex  parte  Yarbrov^gh.  110  V3  651,  Smith  v 
AUtcrit.  311  US  649)  it  is  8ubje<  t  to  the 
Imposition  of  State  standards  which  are  not 
dlscrlralnattiry  and  which  do  not  contra- 
vene any  restriction  that  Congress  acting 
pursuant  to  Its  constitutional  powers,  has 
imposed  i  See  US  v  Cla.ntc  >  While  the 
14th  amendment  speaks  of  "the  right  to 
vote.  '  the  right  protected  refers  t«i  the  right 
to  vote  as  est.ibllshed  by  t^e  I.iws  and  con- 
stitution ol  the  State  McPherson  v  Blocker, 
146  US    1.  J9 

We  do  not  suiti^est  that  any  s'andard 
which  a  S-ate  desire.s  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  vjters  But  there  la  wide  BC<'pe  for 
exercise  of  Ita  Jurisdiction  The  ability  to 
re?id  and  write  likewise  has  some  relation  to 
standards  designed  to  promote  Intelligent 
use  of  the  jadl  )t  Literacy  and  Illiteracy  are 
neutral  on  race,  creed,  color,  and  sex,  as 
reports  art  jnd  the  world  show  iJteracy  and 
Illiteracy  are  obviously  not  synonymous 
lUl'erate  people  mav  be  intelligent  voters. 
Yet  in  our  society  where  new«p.ii)ers.  fjerl- 
odicHls.  b<  '>k8.  and  other  printed  matter 
r.tnv.uss  -in  I  deb.ite  carnp<iik;n  issues,  a  State 
mlKht  conclude  that  only  those  who  a.--- 
literate  sh  >u:d  exercise  the  franchise  It 
wa^  said  in  the  last  century  in  Ma.isachu- 
setts  that  II  literacy  test  was  designed  to  In- 
sure fin  'Independent  and  Intelligent  exercise 
of  the  rUlit  of  suffrage  '  Stone  v  Smxtfi. 
159  Mass.  (13.  34  NK  521  North  Ciu-ollna 
agrees.  W>  do  not  sit  in  Judgment  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy.  We  cannot  say.  how- 
ever, that  It  is  not  an  allowable  one  meas- 
ured by  constitutional   standards 


These  cases  clearly  indicate  that  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  confer  suf- 
frage. Indeed,  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
neither  the  15th  nor  19th  amendment 
would  have  been  necessary.  Yet,  If  we 
look  at  the  bill  before  us.  what  will  be 
effectuated  directly,  for  all  practical 
ptirposes.  is  suffrage.  In  21  States,  Fed- 
eral legislation  will  establish  the  qualifi- 
cations for  electors.  This  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  15th  amendment. 

The  standard  of  legislation  required 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
is  "corrective"  legislation.  It  does  not 
invest  Congress  with  the  power  to  legis- 
late upon  subjects  which  are  within  the 
domain  of  State  legislation.  The  estab- 
lishment of  qualifications  by  Congress 
is  not  corrective  in  nature,  but  an  en- 
croachment by  the  Congress  on  matters 
that  have  long  been  committed  to  the 
States  See  Cirii  Rights  cases.  109  U.S. 
3  (1883 > 

Turning  now  to  the  rights  secured 
under  the  15th  amendment,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  amendinent  provides: 

Sxc-noN  1  The  right  of  cltlaens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude — 

Sec  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leglsla- 
Uon. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
any  legislation  enacted  under  section  2 
of  tlie  amendment  must  be  directed 
against  persons  acting  under  color  of 
law,  State  or  Federal,  and  it  must  relate 
to  the  denial,  by  such  persons,  of  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color. 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  It 
cannot  apply  to  the  acts  of  Individuals 
ix*r  se.  as  private  citizens,  nor  interfere 
with  the  right  to  vote  in  general  terms. 
United  Statrs  v  Reese  (92  U.S.  214 
'  1876'  >  ,  James  v  Bovrman  (190  U.S.  127 
■1903' >,  Terry  v  Adams  (345  U.S.  461 
1953'  I  ,  United  States  v.  McElveen  (177 
F   Supp   355  (1959'V 

Thus.  Uie  amendment  gave  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  the  electoral 
proces.s  within  a  very  limited  area. 

In  United  States  v  Reese  (92  U.S.  214 
'1875>^  the  Court,  in  discussing  the 
limits  of  the  amendment,  stated: 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one.  It 
prevents  the  States,  or  the  United  States, 
however,  from  giving  preference.  In  this 
particular,  to  one  citizen  of  the  United 
States  over  another  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude 
Before  its  adoption,  this  could  be  done 
It  was  as  much  within  the  power  of  a 
State  to  exclude  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  voting  on  account  of  race, 
and  so  forth,  as  it  was  on  account  of  age, 
property  or  education.  Now  it  is  not.  If 
cltizen.s  of  one  race  having  certain  quali- 
fications are  i>frmitted  by  law  to  vote, 
those  of  another  having  the  same  quali- 
fications must  be.  Previous  to  this 
amendment,  there  was  no  conatitutlonal 
guarantee  against  this  discrtmlnation : 
now  there  Is  It  follows  that  the  amend- 
ment has  Invested  the  dtiaens  of  the 
United  States  with  a  new  constitational 
riKlit  which  is  within  th*  protecting  pow- 
er of  Congress.    That  right  Is  exemption 
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from  discrimination  In  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  prerlous  condition  of  servitude. 
This,  under  the  express  proTtsiona  of 
the  second  section  of  the  amendment. 
Congress  may  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Similarly,  in  United  States  against 
Miller,  the  Court  declared: 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  1.5th  smend- 
tnent,  It  was  within  the  power  of  the  State 
to  exclude  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
voting  on  account  of  race.  age.  property. 
education,  or  on  any  other  ground  however 
arbitrary  or  whimsical.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  before  the  adoption  of 
the  15th  amendment,  in  no  wise  Interfered 
with  this  absolute  power  of  the  State  to 
control  the  right  of  suffrage  In  accordance 
with  Its  own  views  of  expediency  or  pro- 
priety. It  simply  secured  the  right  to  vote 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  a  definite  class 
of  voters  of  the  &Ut«.  c^^nsistlng  of  tlioM 
who  were  eligible  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature.  Further  than  this,  no  power 
was  given  by  the  Constitution,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  16th  amendment,  to  secure 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  any  one  The  15th 
amendment  does  not  in  direct  terms  confer 
the  right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  It 
secures  to  the  colored  man  Uie  same  rights 
to  vote  as  that  possessed  by  ^he  white  man. 
»jy  prohibiting  any  discrimination  against 
him  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servJtiide  Subject  to  that  lim- 
itation, the  Stat.es  iUll  pttsa^isit  uncontroll- 
able authority  to  .rj;u;ate  the  right  of 
suffrage  accordli^f  ui  their  own  views  of 
expediency  (107  f.-::  Hi.  915  <D.  Ind. 
1901)  }. 

In  reference  to  't-Tacy  tests  and  their 
relation  to  the  l.'ith  amendment,  sim- 
ilar declaraticris  were  made — Guirm 
against  United  States;  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections. 

In  Ouinn  against  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

Beyond  doubt  the  amendment  does  not 
take  away  from  the  State  governments  In  a 
general  sense  the  power  over  sufTrage  which 
has  t>elonged  to  those  governments  from  the 
beginning  and  without  the  possession  of 
which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon  which 
the  diversion  of  State  and  national  authority 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  both  governments  rest  would  be  with- 
out support  and  both  the  authority  of  the 
Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to  the 
ground  In  fact,  the  very  command  of  the 
amendment  recognbces  the  possession  of  the 
general  power  by  the  State,  since  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  regulate  Its  exercise  as  to  the 
particular  subject  with  which  It  deals. 

It  la  true  also  th,it  the  amendment  does 
not  change,  modify  or  deprive  the  States  of 
their  full  power  at.  to  suffrage  except  of 
course  as  to  the  subject  with  which  the 
amendment  deals  and  to  the  extent  that  that 
obedience  to  Its  command  Is  necessary. 
Thus,  the  authority  over  suffrage  which  the 
States  possess  and  the  limitation  which  the 
amendment  Imposes  are  coordinate  and  one 
may  not  destroy  the  other  without  bringing 
Bbout  the  destruction  of  both. 

Accordingly,  the.se  cases  point  out  that 
there  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to 
be  free  from  social  discrimination  by 
governmental  action  in  respect  to  vot- 
ing The  15th  amendment  secured  only 
the  latter  by  conferring  to  the  colored 
man  those  same  rights  which  others  are 
entitled  to  in  reference  to  voting.  It 
did  not  confer  on  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  the  right  to  prescribe  qualification* 


for  voters.  It  only  precluded  -the  States 
from  prescribing  qualifications  which 
related  to  race,  color,  or  conditions  of 
servitude. 

Literacy  and  Intelligence  tests  have  no 
reasonable  relation  to  one's  race.  They 
are  not  inherent  to  any  one  group,  "nils 
was  stated  explicitly  by  Justice  Douglas 
in  Lassiter  against  Northampton  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Elections,  supra,  which  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  literacy 
tests. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  judgment  that  lit- 
eracy tests,  like  other  qualifications,  are 
a  matter  preserved  to  the  States,  and  that 
the  15th  amendment  offers  no  ground  to 
sustain  the  measure  before  us. 

Prom  the  preceding  material,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  reach  any  other  con- 
clusion than  to  find  that  neither  histori- 
cally nor  legally  Is  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  us  Justified. 

Recently,  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing poll  taxes  was  presented.  This  meas- 
ure would  affect  only  five  States,  and  al- 
though I  am  against  such  a  measure,  at 
least  the  Senate  had  the  wisdom  and 
Integrity  to  use  the  Instrument  which  Is 
provided  for  such  changes.  Now.  on  a 
subject  which  is  similar  in  nature,  and 
which  affects  21  States,  attempts  are 
being  made  to  justify  a  similar  purpose 
by  legislative  action.  This  thinking  is 
quite  Inconsistent  In  my  mind,  and  on  Its 
face  Is  irreconcilable. 

The  fact  that  21  States,  14  of  which 
are  not  Southern  States,  have  legislated 
on  the  question  of  literacy,  Indicates  that 
the  motives  to  be  attributed  to  these 
States  Is  something  other  than  discrimi- 
nation toward  certain  groups. 

It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  States,  In  enacting  such  legisla- 
tion, have  a  reasonable  purpose  in  mind, 
and  that  is  to  create  at  least  some  sem- 
blance of  an  intelligent  elector,  who  will 
exercise  the  ballot  in  an  intelligent 
manner. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  this  Na- 
tion has  In  attempting  to  bring  our  dem- 
ocratic concepts  to  other  lands  is  the  fact 
that,  In  many  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  majority  of  people  are  uneducated 
and  unable  to  understand  or  apply  the 
principles  of  democracy  through  the 
electoral  process.  This  Is  a  tragic  situa- 
tion, yet  It  exists  today.  A  democratic 
society  such  as  ours  rests  on  an  Intelli- 
gent electorate.  It  relies  on  the  individ- 
ual who  Is  able  to  think  through  the 
variety  of  complex  Issues  which  are  prev- 
alent. It  relies  on  the  Individual  who 
makes  himself  heard  in  public,  and  It  also 
relies  on  the  ability  of  that  person  who 
Is  able  to  write  to  his  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative. In  short,  a  democratic  society 
such  as  ours  rests  on  the  ability  and  skill 
to  communicate,  suid  the  ability  to  trans- 
late all  this  at  the  ballot  box.  This  is 
basic  to  our  system,  and  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  Nation  has  existed  and 
flourished. 

Now.  on  what  I  consider  to  be  falla- 
cious assumptions,  we  intend  to  establish 
an  arbitrary  standard  which  labels  the 
individual.  This  is  significant  because 
It  destroys  the  worth  of  each  individual 
and  his  right  to  be  judged  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis  whether  he  Is  a  college  profes- 


sor or  whether  he  has  completed  only 
the  first  grade.  It  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant because  this  arbitrariness  applies 
to  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges 
in  a  democratic  society,  the  privilege  to 
vote. 

This  approach  by  the  Congress,  in  my 
judgment,  is  completely  unnecessary. 
The  Federal  Government  has  suflScient 
authority  under  the  Constitution  and  ex- 
isting framework  of  law  to  deal  with 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  author- 
ized the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
civil  suits  in  the  Federal  Courts  to  pre- 
vent the  denial  of  voting  rights.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  pro- 
vides that,  if  in  any  such  suit  the  court 
makes  a  finding  that  the  denial  of  vot- 
ing rights  is  "pursuant  to  a  pattern  or 
practice,"  the  court  may  appoint  voting 
referees  to  register  qualified  persons  de- 
nied the  right  by  local  election  oflBcials. 
The  further  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
to  these  persons  so  registered  by  the 
court — appointed  voting  referees — con- 
stitutes contempt  of  court  and  is  punish- 
able. 

These  enactments  have  been  recently 
legislated,  and  although  I  consider  them 
as  further  encroachments  on  a  State's 
authority,  I  think  they  give  the  Federal 
Government  all  the  power  necessary  in 
relation  to  voting  rights.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  a  step  further  and  completely 
wipe  out  the  standing  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Madam  President,  a  few  days  ago  I 
received  a  somewhat  lengthy  letter  from 
a  very  fine,  educated  woman  in  my 
State,  whom  I  know.  She  has  been  tak- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  the  registration  of 
voters  in  Alabama,  endeavoring  to  as- 
sist in  every  way  she  can.  She  has  served 
as  a  registrar  herself. 

I  wish  to  read  one  paragraph  from 
her  letter.  There  are  many  statements 
in  the  letter  which  I  could  cite  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  argument  I  have  been 
making.    The  paragraph  reads: 

One  Negro  woman  last  month  here  claimed 
4  years  of  college  education,  but  It  took  her  30 
minutes  to  write  "U.8.  Senate."  and  then 
she  spelled  it  wrong.  Many  who  claim  10th, 
lltb,  and  12th  grade  education  can't  write 
"United  States  of  America,"  and  they  never 
heard,  they  say,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  we  have  approved  for 
registration  Negroes  who  did  not  go  to  school 
a  day  in  their  lives  but  fully  met  the  require- 
ments. The  literacy  bill  ccanpletely  disre- 
gards Individual  differences,  both  the  ability 
to  rise  above  educational  opportunities,  and 
the  failure  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

To  me,  that  is  a  significant  statement, 
one  which  bears  out  the  very  arguments 
which  were  made  by  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution,  namely,  that  a  uniform 
pattern  for  voting  could  not  be  applied. 

Madam  President,  the  pending  meas- 
ure should  be  soundly  rejected. 

At  this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unstnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr  Psll 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  of  us  who  have  been  striv- 
ing for  so  long  to  secure  for  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  civil  rights 
legislation  will  not  give  up  the  flght. 
Despite  the  disappointing  vote  on  clo- 
ture, a  clear  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
indicated  support  of  the  literacy-te.st 
bill,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  these 
Senators  do  not  wish  the  bill  to  be 
shunted  aside. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  leader- 
ship decision  to  have  a  second  vote  on 
cloture  on  Monday,  so  soon  after  the 
first  vote,  is  a  puzzling  one. 

As  my  signature  on  the  cloture  peti- 
tion indicates.  I  personally  believe  there 
has  been  ample  opportunity  for  debate, 
and  that  the  additional  100  hours  which 
cloture  would  guarantee  would  make  the 
debate  more  than  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  at  this 
time  it  is  not  out  of  order  to  point  out 
that  we  have  had  considerably  more 
than  the  2  weeks  of  debate  on  this 
measure  which  immediately  preceded 
the  cloture  vote,  for  several  weeks  ago 
we  had  extended  debate  on  this  matter, 
when  we  had  before  us  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land 1  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Almost  all  that  time  was  spent  on  this 
very  question.  Mr.  President — on  the 
constitutionality  of  it.  on  the  advisability 
of  it.  on  the  question  of  cloture  a.s  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  all  the  rest. 
\5o  obviously  there  has  been  more  than 
sufficient  time  for  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  this  proposed  legislation  to 
present  their  views  to  both  the  Senate 
and  the  country. 

Furthermore,  the  failure  to  hold  night 
sessions  has  not  been  because  of  any 
refusal  by  the  leadership  or  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  meet  at  night.  I  know  of  no 
Senator  who  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  at 
length  on  this  subject. 

The  majority  leader  is  here,  and  he 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  about  this* 
There  have  been  days  and  days  of  dis- 
cussion, and  if  cloture  were  voted,  there 
would  be  100  hours  still  possible  for  dis- 
cussion of  this  measure.  So  I  for  one 
believe  there  has  not  been  inadequate 
time  for  discussion  of  all  phases  of  this 
admittedly  important  question,  or  that 
there  would  have  been  if  we  had  adopted 
cloture. 

Yet  those  who  support  the  legislation. 
and  who  were  quite  willing  to  accede  to 
those  who  believed  there  ought  to  be 
additional  opportunity  to  debate,  still 
mean  to  make  clear  our  determination 
to  make  every  effort  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  vote  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
We  urge  the  same  determination  on  the 
leadership,  with  all  respect,  and  also 
with  all  respect  upon  the  administra- 
tion, because  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
take  this  very  modest  step  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  an  abdication  of  our  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution. 

I  think  the  issues  are  quite  clear,  Mr. 
President.  We  in  the  Senate  all  know, 
we  have  known,  and  we  have  had  again 
and  again  brought  to  our  attention  in 


recent  days,  what  the  constitutional 
provisions  that  apply  here  are.  We 
know,  because  we  have  always  kncwn. 
and  because  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  brought  it  to  our  attention,- and 
because  it  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention in  the  debate,  which  has  been 
adequate,  though  not  extended,  on  the 
part  of  the  proponent-s  of  the  legislation, 
what  the  reasons  are  that  bring  this 
matter  to  our  attention.  We  know  the 
Constitution  pro%ides  Congre-ss  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  constitutional  amendments  which 
deny  to  tho  States  any  right  to  discrimi- 
nate against  citizens  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  of  their  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr,  President,  that  we 
cannot  lightly  pa.ss  over  this  question  be- 
cause there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  vote  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, under  its  procedure.s,  or  under  its 
practices,  and  if  we  do  so  upon  this  re- 
latively modest  mea.:;ure.  in  circum- 
stances in  which  pressing  for  very  much 
stronger  lct{islation  has  been  deferred  so 
there  could  be  a  test  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  simplest  kind  of 
legislation,  then  I  think  the  country  will 
rightly,  in  its  own  Kood  time,  come  to 
judge  this  Congress  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  this  session  the  way  we 
should  be  judged 

There  has  been  much  talk,  there  have 
been  maiiy  s()eeches  made,  there  has 
been  muc.n  energy  expended,  great  tal- 
ent, skill,  considerable  learning,  and  in- 
defatigable diligence  have  been  shown 
on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  this 
measure  For  my.self .  I  can  only  say  that 
I  wish  ill  that  diligence,  learning, 
energy,  and  devotion  had  been  expended 
in  a  better  cause  than  that  of  defending 
a  system  which  has  involved  deep  injus- 
tice for  American  citizens,  and  which  we 
cannot  look  upon  with  equanimity. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed,  and 
rightly  so,  of  course,  for  the  dignity  of 
this  txxly.  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  majesty  of  the  States  in  their  sover- 
eign character,  all  with  the  suggestion 
that  this  legislation,  or  that  the  adoption 
of  a  cloture  rule  to  cut  off  debate  and 
bring  this  matter  to  a  vott.  in  the  Senate, 
would  in  some  way  be  endangering  this 
great  institution,  its  traditions,  and  de- 
mocracy m  this  country.  But.  as  the 
minority  leader  pointed  out  so  well  yes- 
terday in  his  concluding  remarks,  de- 
mocreicy  is  in  danger  in  this  country  only 
if  injustice  is  permitted  to  go  unrebuked 
and  unrestrained.  And  to  suggest  that 
the  modest  action  of  the  sort  provided 
for  by  this  bill,  to  put  an  end  to  some  of 
those  injustices,  would  in  some  strange 
way  impair  the  dignity  of  this  body  or 
the  .sovereignty  of  our  States,  or  of  de- 
mocracy Itself,  is  ironic  indeed. 

I  suggest  it  is  time  to  cut  through  all 
these  shibboleths  and  to  see  the  matter 
as  it  really  is — that  the  rights  of  the 
Senate  and  of  Senators,  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  we  belong,  our  Federal 
system,  and  all  the  rest,  exist  not  for 
themselves  or  for  us,  but  are  in  existence 
only  for  the  preservation  of  democracy 
and  decency  m  this  great  land  of  ours; 
and  that  anyone  who  attempts  to  make 


us  here  in  the  Senate  or  In  the  country 
or  the  world  think  otherwlBe  \b  misusing 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  instniments  that  exist  under 
it 

I  say  again,  we  will  not  let  this  matter 
rest  with  a  sham  vote  on  Monday,  no 
matter  what  the  outcome.  We  will  not 
permit  this  travesty  uix>d  Justice,  upon 
constitutional  processes,  to  exist,  or  to 
go  into  effect,  without  the  kind  of  pro- 
test that  Will  be  heard,  I  hope,  and  quick- 
ly heard,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this 
Chamber 

Too  long  this  injustice  has  existed.  It 
IS  incredible  that  it  should  exist  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  any  part 
of  this  country  And  to  suggest  that  our 
laws  and  our  Constitution  and  the  dig- 
nity of  this  body  and  the  traditions  of 
It  and  the  preservation  of  democracy 
in  .some  fashion  require  the  perpetuation 
of  this  dastardly  injustice  Is.  I  suggest, 
to  misunderstand  the  whole  meaning  of 
Amfrican  life 

Mr  KUCHKL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Stnntor  yield '' 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.    I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  In  all 
this  tjroat  land  of  ours  there  Is  no  human 
being  who  has  played  a  more  vigorous. 
forthright,  persuasive,  and  honorable 
part  in  constitutional  government  and  in 
the  application  of  the  American  theory 
of  equal  treatment  under  law  than  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  I  am  grateful 
that  I  may  sit  here  this  afternoon  to 
listen  to  him.  and  I  congratulate  him  on 
what  he  has  said 

It  has  been  stated,  among  other  things, 
that  the  U  S.  Senate  has  power.  That 
certainly  is  true  This  Chamber  and  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  have  been 
described,  and  I  think  described  accu- 
rately, as  the  greatest  parliamentary 
body  in  the  world  With  that  power 
m)es  a  concomitant  responsibility. 
Power  does  not  exist  in  this  Chamber  to 
satisfy  the  whim  or  caprice  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  as  against  the  best 
interests  of  all  Power  in  this  Chamber 
dnes  not  exist  in  order  to  perpetrate  the 
denial  of  equal  treatment  under  law  to 
American  citizens.  Power  in  the  Senate 
ought  not  to  be  abused  and  misused  to 
continue  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
to  some  citizens  in  this  land. 

Such  action  is  an  abuse  of  power  by 
human  beings  who  were  chosen  to  repre- 
sent their  fellow  citizens. 

Yes,  the  Senator  is  eminently  correct, 
this  is  a  powerful  body.  I  repeat,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  power  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility to  follow  the  Constitution  and 
every  part  of  it.  This  responsibility  In- 
cludes the  duty  of  Congress  to  assure  "by 
appropriate  legislation"  that  every  citi- 
zen, as  the  15th  amendment  clearly  pro- 
vides, has  a  right  to  vote,  and  that  this 
rights — 

shiill  not  be  denied  ur  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude — 

It  is  not  merely  an  abstraction  with 
which  we  deal.  We  are  dealing  with  fel- 
low citizens,  with  fellow  human  beings, 
and  with  a  problem  which  demands  an 
honorable  solution.  Such  a  solution  has 
l>een    unanimously   recommended   by   a 
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statutory  agency  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment, an  agency  whose  authority  has 
been  overwhelmingly  approved  by  Con- 
gress. The  UB.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  made  a  constructive  recom- 
mendation regarding  the  removal  of  the 
discriminatory  application  and  use  of 
the  literacy  test.  The  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  alluded  to  this.  Many  of 
us  have  coauthored  bills,  such  as  8.  480, 
to  implement  this  recommendation. 

Beyond  that,  the  two  great  American 
political  parties  in  convention  assembled 
have  made  precisely  the  same  promise  to 
the  American  people  In  1960. 

What  will  happen  on  Monday  will  not 
be  a  very  pretty  cliapter  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  UJS.  Senate  In  1962. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  With  htm  and  other  Sena- 
tors In  this  Chamber,  on  the  Republican 
side  and  on  the  Democratic  side,  some  of 
us  intend  as  Senators  or  as  citizens  to 
continue  the  endeavor  to  make  this  de- 
mocracy work  by  guaranteeing,  with  the 
ix)wer  and  the  might  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
vote. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  What  he  says  is  completely 
true. 

The  belief  which  exists  here,  as  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  ik»w.  Is  held  by  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This 
will  t>e  made  Increasltigly  clear  as  we  go 
further  along  the  way.  I  am  sure  we 
-shall  be  Joined  by  a  great  many  Members 
of  this  body  In  the  insistence  that  this 
matter  not  be  put  aside  until  we  come  to 
grips  with  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.     I  yield, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shaU  speak  In  my  own 
time  after  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  concludes,  but  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that,  as  always,  he 
has  been  very  moving  in  cutting  through 
all  the  haze  to  the  heart  of  the  question. 
The  heart  of  the  question  is  that  there 
is  a  great  injustice  being  done  in  the 
country.  It  is  our  bounden  and  sworn 
duty  to  correct  it.  The  only  way  we  can 
correct  It  is  by  passing  legislation  to 
correct  it.  It  does  not  have  to  be  the 
particular  proposal  before  the  Senate, 
but  we  cannot  operate  on  the  question 
at  all  unless  the  Senate  will  exercise  its 
constitutional  power  to  put  itself  in  a 
position  to  vote. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  the 
depth  of  his  feeling,  which  he  knows  I 
share.  I  especially  congratulate  him  for 
his  wonderful  gift  of  cutting  through  the 
fog  to  the  essentials. 

This  needs  to  be  laid  bare  to  the 
country.  My  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
IS  rendering  a  great  service  today  in 
doing  precisely  that,  as  he  has  on  many 
other  occasions  in  this  and  the  other 
body,  in  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
with  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  grateful,  indeed,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  generous 
statement.  We  have  worked  together  on 
these  matters  f<H'  many  years.  I  antici- 
pate we  shall  do  so  for  many  years  to 
come. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
the  primus  Inter  pares,  certainly,  if  not 
the  outstanding  leader  In  this  fight.  It 
has  been  a  Joy  as  well  as  a  great  privilege 
to  be  with  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Like  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  I  shall  speak 
briefly  at  a  later  time  on  m^  own,  but  I 
cannot  remain  in  this  Chamber  without 
expressing  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  my  commendation  for 
the  moving  and  sincere  statement  which 
he  has  made  today  of  what  lies  at  the 
root  of  this  whole  problem.  It  makes  me 
very  proud  to  call  him  a  colleague  and  a 
friend. 

I  also  add  a  word  of  commendation  to 
my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  because  in  his  brief  remarks  he 
so  clearly  set  forth  our  duty  as  politi- 
cal figures  in  this  Nation.  Both  politi- 
cal parties  have  solemnly  committed 
themselves  to  a  great  deal  more  than  Is 
involved  in  this  little  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  in  this  field.  It  Is  high  time 
we  stood  up  and  gave  the  people  what  we 
told  them  we  were  going  to  give  them  in 
the  conventions  of  1960. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  commendations  expressed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senators  from  New 
Jersey  and  California,  because  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  beliefs  and  the  cogency 
with  which  they  have  expressed  them  Il- 
lustrate the  Integrity  which  lies  behind 
the  eflort  to  extend  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  all  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States.  They  speak  from  the  heart. 
They  speak  under  the  stress  of  convic- 
tion. It  Is  my  hope  that  their  words  will 
be  heard  and  listened  to  as  persuasive 
additional  arguments  why  we  should  cut 
through  the  web  of  legalisms  which  re- 
spected orators  have  woven  around  what 
is  essentially  a  very  simple  subject, 
which  is,  "Shall  all  men  be  treated  as 
equals  before  the  law?" 

In  1734-35  there  was  a  trial  of  John 
Peter  Zenger  in  New  York,  who  had  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer — from  which  origi- 
nates the  phrase  "Philadelphia  lawyer," 
by  the  way — a  trial  in  respect  to  which 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York  were  iinder  duress  to  prohibit  them 
from  representing  this  poor,  harassed, 
beleaguered,  and  persecuted  printer  who 
was  charged  with  seditious  libel,  an  of- 
fense against  the  Crown,  for  daring  to 
publish  the  truth  and  to  assert  his  belief 
that  words  could  be  put  down  on  p>aper 
to  condemn  injustice,  tyranny,  and 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  that  very 
Crown. 

ITie  Jury  acquitted  John  Peter  Zenger 
and  established  for  us  in  America  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  days  of 
1734-1735,  soon  after  George  Washing- 
ton was  bom,  there  were  many  lawyers — 
probably  a  majority  of  the  lawyers  in 
the  Colonies — who  could  have  spun  many 
intricate  and  ostensibly  logical  legalisms 
in  favor  of  the  contrary  view;  namely, 
that  one  is  and  should  be  punishable  for 


lese  majesty,  an  offense  against  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown. 

But  John  Peter  Zenger  was  speaking 
about  an  offense  against  the  dignity  of 
man. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  story  of 
Wat  Tyler's  Insurrection,  when  the 
peasants  of  England  of  1381  adopted  a 
slogan — which  one  deplores  as  a  lawyer, 
but  the  slogan  one  remembers — "Hang 
all  lawyers."  This  expressed  the  frus- 
tration of  the  people,  trying  to  work  their 
way  up  to  justice  through  the  Sargasso 
Sea  of  involuted  reasoning  and  legalistic 
and  tortuously  conceived  concepts  used 
to  deny  what  had  become  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  dispossessed  the  obvious 
thing,  that  they  had  rights  and  that 
they  should  have  the  right  to  assert  them 
and  to  be  protected  in  them. 

No  one  denies  a  belief  In  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate.  All  who  have  served  in 
this  body  can  but  love  it.  All  who  serve 
in  this  body  must  surely  respect  the 
rights  of  the  Senate  and  its  Irreplaceable 
value  as  one  of  the  two  guardians  against 
encroachments  by  the  executive  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  government.  But  one 
should  love  even  more  than  the  dignity 
of  a  Senate  of  100  Members — centurions 
though  we  be — the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual because,  it  seems  to  me,  no  man 
can  be  wholly  free  when  some  are  only 
partly  free.  Freedom,  as  conceived  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  sustained  by  others 
in  the  long  role  of  our  history,  was  free- 
dom as  an  indivisible  oonc^t.  So  long 
as  some  are  denied  the  right  to  vote 
through  the  imposition  of  legalisms, 
which  are  sadly  and  all  too  often  de- 
signed to  deny  the  right  of  some  to  vote 
in  order  to  permit  the  continued  right 
of  others  to  rule,  injustice  continues. 
It  ought  to  be  ended  by  the  working  of 
Justice,  for  the  accompllshmoit  of  which 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  intended  to 
be  an  effective  organ. 

The  motion  to  terminate  debate  on  the 
literacy  bill  was  defeated  yesterday  by 
a  vote  of  53  to  43.  This  not  only  repre- 
sented a  failure  to  gain  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessary  but  fell  short  of  a  simple 
majority,  for  which  we  who  have  con- 
sistently been  in  favor  of  equitable  civil 
rights  legislation  had  hoped. 

The  next  vote  to  terminate  this  debate 
will  be  held  on  Monday.  I  hope  the  vote 
which  was  recorded  on  yesterday's  ta- 
bling motion  will  indicate  a  possibility  of 
a  more  favorable  vote  on  Monday's  mo- 
tion. The  constitutional  issues  have 
been  debated;  the  moral  and  ethical  as- 
pects affecting  voting  privileges  have 
been  pointed  out.  The  abuses  existing 
that  deny  many  qualified  voters  their 
constitutional  rights  are  well  known  to 
all.  I  would  think  it  a  shame  that  this 
country  that  has  and  is  doing  so  much 
to  foster  democracy  in  foreign  countries 
woiild  stymie  its  full  potential  within  its 
own  borders.  This  is  a  moderate  bill. 
It  is  certainly  not  all  that  should  be 
done  in  this  field  of  constitutional  rights, 
but  it  is  progiess  and  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  Accomplishments  in  basic 
civil  rights  are  not  realized  through  a 
few  selected  govemm^ital  appointments 
but  ratber  in  measures  imder  which  all 
our  citizens  who  are  now  denied  their 
rights   can  benefit   by  the   rec(^mitioa 
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that  the  rights  are  Indeed  rights  to 
which  they  are  fully  entitled  as  Ameri- 
can citlaens. 

After  all.  the  cloture  vote  which  wlU 
come  on  Monday  merely  presents  the 
following  question:  Shall  the  Senators 
stop  Mftfew  after  2  weeks  of  debate, 
provided  "flaiators  may  have  100  more 
hours  of  debate  before  they  must  stop 
talking? 

In  other  words,  the  motion  for  cloture 
would  permit  100  more  hours  for  oratory 
to  be  displayed,  arguments  to  be  ad- 
vanced, and  the  indulgences  that  occur 
in  the  favorite  approach  oi  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  An  addlttonal  100 
hours  of  debate  should  give  stilftelent  op- 
portunity for  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

None  of  us  like  to  terminate  the  right 
of  Senators  to  talk  as  long  as  they  wish, 
but  all  of  us  recognize,  or  should  recog- 
nize. It  seems  to  me.  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual Senator  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  without  discrimination  as  against 
any  other  part  of  the  population.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  agreement  to  stop 
talking  after  100  hours  of  further  de- 
bate and  vote  is  by  no  means  unreason- 
able. 

I  hope  that  the  full  Senate  would  con- 
sider the  fact  that  ample  time  has  been 
devoted  to  debate  on  this  measure:  that 
the  opponents  who  are  a  minority  in 
number  have  certainly  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  case.  The  time 
has  arrived,  Mr.  President,  that  the  full 
Senate  and  the  majority  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  will  and 
the  will  of  the  greater  majority  of  the 
American  people  on  the  advisability,  the 
constitutionality  and  the  moral  neces- 
sity of  this  legislation.  I  have  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  rights  of  this 
country  and  its  people  in  international 
affairs.  I  have  consistently  championed 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  individual 
freedom  for  all  people.  I  would  be  less 
than  hcmest  with  my  constituents,  with 
myself,  and  with  all  Americans,  unless  I 
strongly  urged  that  the  motion,  which 
will  be  voted  upon  on  Monday  be  favor- 
ably considered  by  this  body  so  that  the 
Senate  might  vote  on  the  bill  itself. 

I  do  not  for  a  minute  concede  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  right  we 
are  debating  should  terminate  our  con- 
tinued efforts,  by  any  means  available, 
to  secure  those  rights  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  a  very  effective  argument  and  one 
which  clearly  delineates  the  problem 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day. As  always,  he  has  been  forceful, 
very  much  to  the  point,  and  very  con- 
vincing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  w^ll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  am  hai .  .j 

the  senior  Senator  from  Ne  ..  >  lio, 

perhaps  more  than  any  of  us.  is  recog- 
nized as  one  who  has  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  time  to  the  subject  and  to 


other  questions  which  pertain  to  the  field 
of  civil  rights  generally. 

Mr.  JAVTFS.  I  ari  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Keating)  in  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate.  I  wish  also  to  express  the  grati- 
fication I  feel  in  the  associations  which 
we  have  with  other  Senators  in  the  pres- 
ent debate.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott  I.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keating  1,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  CaseI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  I  Mr.  KuchelI.  and 
other  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  may  have  been  defeated  yesterday, 
but  we  have  every  rea.son  to  be  proud  of 
the  associations,  the  devotion,  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause,  the  morale,  and  the 
high-minded  relationships  which  have 
been  characteristic  not  only  in  the  pres- 
ent civil  rights  struggle,  but  in  every 
similar  debate  in  which  I  have  engaged 
with  much  the  same  group  of  Senators. 

The  Senator's  words  today  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  very  gratifying  inter- 
change and  the  mutuality  of  support 
which  strengthen  each  of  us.  and  give 
the  cause  the  respectability  and  standing 
in  the  country  which  its  morality  de- 
serves. 

I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  It  is  obvious  lo  all  Senators  who 
favor  the  measure  that  we  have  not 
contributed  appreciably  to  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  debate,  but  have  rather  sought 
to  concentrate  our  presentations  as 
briefly  and  firmly  as  f>ossible.  At  the 
same  time,  the  present  colloquy  occurs 
at  a  period  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
cloture  motion,  and  therefore  our  speak- 
ing today  does  not  in  any  way  delay 
the  action  on  the  bill  which  we  seek  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  agree  completely  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  just  said. 
It  seems  not  inappropriate  for  a  few 
minutes  to  be  taken  in  support  of  the 
bill  in  any  event  by  those  who  favor  it. 
in  the  light  of  the  extended  debate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  issue. 

However,  we  are  not  taking  any  time 
which  will  delay  action  on  the  bill  or  in 
any  way  hold  up  the  business  of  the 
Senate  on  other  important  matters,  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  suggests,  we  are 
faced  with  a  cloture  vote  at  a  time  cer- 
tain on  Monday 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  associated  in 
this  cause  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senators  from  New 
York.  I  wish  to  express  the  satisfaction 
that  I  have  derived  from  listenmg  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  at  all  times, 
but  particularly  now.  because  he  has 
demonstrated  again  that  in  a  few  short 
minutes,  if  one's  cause  is  just,  he  can 
make  a  succinct,  complete,  absolutely 
convincing,  and  utterly  unrebuttable 
case  for  his  cause. 

I  suggest  that  this  perhaps  is  the  best 
reason  why  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  ask 


that  the  extended  debate  be  called  to 
a  halt  when  we  come  again  to  vote  on 
cloture  on  Monday. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  I  support 
the  view  that  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory 
and  in  law,  the  franchise  should  be  open 
to  all  of  our  citizens  capable  of  its  exer- 
cise. Moreover,  to  my  mind  and  under 
our  system  of  government.  It  is  desirable 
that  a  voter  be  necessarily  an  in- 
formed voter.  I  also  realize  that  there 
are  many  individuals  who  have  received 
a  6th-grade  education,  a  12th-grade  edu- 
cation or.  for  that  matter,  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  and  who,  yet,  are  not 
necessarily  p>ossessed  of  immense  intel- 
ligence or  even  of  good  judgment. 

But,  in  those  States  which  require  lit- 
eracy as  a  prerequisite  for  voting,  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  has  to  be  some  basic 
criterion  to  determine  who  Is  literate  and 
who  is  not  literate  in  order  to  prevent 
any  biased  exclusion  of  any  American 
citizen  from  the  polls.  Therefore,  the 
completion  of  a  sixth  grade  education  or 
its  equivalent  would  be  a  fair  and  prac- 
tical guideline  for  a  definition  of  literacy 
and  would  help  immeasurably  to  insure 
that  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  could  be  exercised 
by  all  our  qualified  citizens. 

Accordingly.  I  very  much  hope  that 
this  view  prevails  in  the  present  debate 
and  that  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Dirksen  setting 
forth  that  a  sixth -grade  education  be 
deemed  an  adequate  standard  of  literacy 
may  be  passed. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  number 
of  Senators  have  taken  the  floor  today, 
and  a  number  more  will  take  the  floor 
today,  with  resp>ect  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure. I  believe  it  is  very  important  that 
everyone  should  understand  why  we  are 
proceeding  m  this  way.  It  Is  because  we 
respect  the  will  of  the  Senate,  which 
we  feel  was  expressed  on  Wednesday, 
that  there  should  be  further  debate,  and 
that  the  parties  to  the  issue  should  have 
an  opportunity  further  to  elucidate  th*?ir 
positions  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
We  feel  that  the  positions  in  this  caso 
are  not  only  the  positions  which  are 
taken  by  those  Senators  who  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  pending  measure,  but  also 
the  p>opitions  of  those  of  us  who  arc 
strongly  In  its  favor.  Hence,  the  Senate 
has  heard  rather  brief,  but  nonetheless 
extremely  important  and  excellent,  re- 
marks from  ,<iome  of  our  coU'^agues  In  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  main- 
tain that  standard. 

I  should  like  to  confine  my  remark, 
to  two  points:  First  and  primaiily,  the 
con.stitutionality  of  the  proposal.  The 
argument  has  been  made  in  the  debate 
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by  opponents  of  the  bill  that  this  Is  a 
proposal  to  enact  an  unconstitutional 
statute.  There  was  certainly  an  indica- 
tion in  the  vote  yesterday  of  some  sup- 
port for  that  position.  Therefore  I 
should  like  to  make  very  clear  again  the 
issue  in  constitutional  terms. 

I  have  read  with  the  greatest  care 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
case  which  Is  very  much  in  point  with 
respect  to  the  pending  question.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  narrow  the  question. 

I  believe  that  the  essence  of  the  ques- 
tion which  is  before  us  is  whether  Con- 
gress may  adopt  the  proposed  statute  as 
the  proper  means  for  Implementing  the 
15th  amendment.  This  is  the  very 
clearest  and.  Indeed,  narrowest  ground 
upon  which  constitutionality  may  be  sus- 
tained. The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Raines.  It  decided  that  case  in  1960,  at 
its  October  1959  term  of  court.  That  case 
relates  directly  to  the  effort  by  Congress 
to  exercise  Its  authority  In  this  area ;  that 
1.=.  It  relates  directly  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  In  that  act.  Congress,  In 
an  affirmative  way,  gave  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  sue  in  order  to 
obtain  for  an  individual  the  right  to  vote. 
Congress  went  further  In  1960  by  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  voting  referees. 
However,  the  Raines  case  relates  to  the 
1957  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Here,  too,  wa«  a  method  established 
by  Confess,  Intended  to  Implement  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  vote,  without  his  be- 
ing discriminated  against  or  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  racial  or  color  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
1957  act;  but  in  the  course  of  sustain- 
ing It,  the  Court  said  some  Interesting 
things.  It  is  these  comments  which  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  as  bearing,  it  seems  to  me, 
most  precisely  and  directly  on  constitu- 
tionality. 

First,  to  deny  a  person  the  right  to 
vote,  or  to  endeavor  to  deny  the  right 
to  vote.  Is  State  action  which  comes 
within  the  purview  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  That  doc- 
trine Is  restated  In  the  Raines  decision, 
in  which  the  Court  said : 

Discrimination  by  State  offlclals,  within 
the  course  of  their  official  duties,  against 
the  voting  rlghU  of  the  U.S.  citizens,  on 
grounds  of  race  or  color  Is  certainly,  as 
State  action  and  the  clearest  form  of  It, 
subject  to  the  ban  of  that  amendment, 
and  •  •  •  leglslaUon  designed  to  deal  with 
such  discrimination  la  "appropriate  legisla- 
tion" under  it.  It  makes  no  difference  that 
the  dUcrlmlnatlon  In  question.  If  State  ac- 
tion.  Is  also  violative  of  State  law. 

There  is  a  clear  and  precise  statement 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  action  which 
falls  within  the  purview  of  the  15th 
amendment;  and  the  words  "race  or 
color"  as  the  grounds  under  which  the 
discrimination  took  place,  the  very 
words  used  In  the  15th  amendment,  are 
specifically  used  by  the  Court.  That  Is 
point  No.  1;  it  is  State  action. 

The  second  point:  Once  It  has  hap- 
pened. It  is  decided  by  this  case  that  the 
State  has  acted.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
take  an  appeal  or  pursue  other  admin- 
istrative procedures  within  the  State. 
Once  the  event  has  occurred,  then  the 


Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
may  intervene  imder  the  1957  act.  This 
is  covered  by  another  quotation  on  the 
same  page : 

The  argument  is  that  the  ultimate  voice 
of  the  State  has  not  spoken,  since  higher 
echelons  of  authority  In  the  State  might 
revise  the  appellees'  action.  It  Is,  however, 
established  as  a  fundamental  proposition 
tlxat  every  State  official,  high  and  low,  la 
bound  by  the   14th   and   15th  amendmenta 

Third.  I  have  previously  argued  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  choose 
reasonable  means.  In  this  case,  in  the 
measure  before  the  Senate,  the  reason- 
able means  chosen  by  Congress  is  to 
establish  a  maximum  test  with  which  to 
deal  with  performance  tests  for  literacy. 
Such  performance  tests  have  been  the 
basis  upon  which  southern  registrars 
have  disfranchised  many  Negroes.  They 
have  required  the  applicant  to  copy 
something,  to  write  something,  to  read 
something.  This  is  the  place  where 
there  has  been  such  a  wide  area  for  sub- 
jective, individual  discretion  that  it  has 
been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  redress  it  under  existing  law  on 
the  case  by  case  method. 

I  have  argued  that  Congress  can 
choose  the  means,  provided  the  means 
are  reasonable.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Raines 
case  holds  precisely  that  by  stating 
that— 

There  Is  the  highest  public  Interest  In  the 
due  observance  of  all  the  constitutional 
guarantees.  Including  those  that  bear  most 
directly  on  private  rights,  and  we  think  it 
perfectly  competent  for  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  public  lnt«*st  In  a  sviit  for  injunctive 
relief. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  extremely  im- 
portant confirmations  of  our  position 
that  Congress  has  wide  discretion  con- 
cerning the  means,  having  foimd  that  a 
remedy  is  required,  and  that  the  means 
proposed  are  certainly  reasonable  under 
that  wide  discretion. 

One  factor  arose  in  a  colloquy  which  I 
had  yesterday  with  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
In  which  some  question  was  raised  about 
the  effect  the  proposed  statute  would 
have  upon  State  laws  which  might  pro- 
vide for  some  other  kind  of  literacy  test. 
In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  words  of  the  Mansfield -Dirksen  sub- 
stitute and  to  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
General,  as  it  relates  to  the  example 
which  w£is  used  in  our  discussion  of  the 
New  York  law. 

Let  us  understand  that  the  substitute 
would  relate  only  to  a  performance  test 
in  respect  to  voting,  of  the  type  which 
I  have  described.  In  such  a  test,  a  sixth 
grade  literacy  certificate  would  be  ade- 
quate If  the  bin  should  become  law.  So 
In  lieu  of  a  performance  test,  a  sixth 
grade  literacy  certificate  would  entitle  a 
registrant  to  vote. 

This  would  not  preempt  any  State 
statute  which  had  an  objective  test; 
that  is,  a  person  might  simply  present  a 
certificate,  no  matter  what  it  might  be — 
eighth  grade,  fourth  grade,  college  de- 
gree, high  school  diploma,  or  whatever. 
Such  objective  requirements  would  still 
remain  valid  under  the  law.  It  would 
only  be  in  an  Instance  where  a  State  had 


a  performance  test  that  the  performance 
test  would  be  subject  to  the  maximum 
which  will  be  prescribed  by  the  pending 
measure,  namely,  a  certificate  of  com- 
pletion of  six  grades  of  education,  from 
a  properly  recognized  Bchool. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  colloquy  on  this  point  between  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1,  which  appears 
in  the  hearings  on  this  subject  at  page 
282. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Keattmc.  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
would  you  clarify  your  statement  that  a 
State  would  be  able  to  impose  a  more  rigid 
qualification  such  as  the  eighth  grade  under 
this  legislation? 

Is  It  your  view  that  a  State,  under  this 
legislation  could  establish  high  school  grad- 
uation or  the  eighth  grade  or  some  other 
literacy  qualification? 

Attorney  General  Kxnnedt.  It  could. 

Senator  Kjeattng.  You  think  It  could? 

Attorney  General  KurifKDT.  There  is  no 
question,  Senator.     This  deals 

Senator  Kxatino.  What  do  you  base  your 
statement  on? 

Attorney  General  KxmnEOT.  What  this 
does  is  deal  with  subjective  tests.  It  does 
not  outlaw  objective  tests  at  all. 

For  instance,  on  page  8,  line  16,  what  it 
deals  with,  Senator,  is  "peolormance  in  any 
examination"  to  determine  literacy  In  the 
performance  of  any  examination,  but  the 
State  can  establish  any  objective  test  that 
It  sees  fit. 

And  this  legislation 

Senator  Keating.  Even  exceeding  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sixth  grade? 

Attorney  General  Kuthedt.  That  Is  cor- 
rect.    It  is  entirely  up  to  the  State. 

Just  as  long  as  It  is  not  iised  arbitrarily  to 
deny  to  somebody,  because  they  happen  to 
be  a  Negro,  the  right  to  register  and  the 
right  to  vote. 

Now,  if  the  white  people  and  Negroes  have 
to  go  through  the  8th  grade  or  the  10th 
grade  then  the  State  can  establish  that. 

Senator  Kxathvo.  On  what  language  in 
8.  2750  do  you  base  your  Interpretation? 

Attorney  General  ECkkmkdt.  I  think  the 
main  point.  Senator  Kxatimg,  Is  on  the  ques- 
tion, "the  denial  to  any  person  otherwise 
qualified  by  law  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  his  performance  in  any  examlna- 
Uon." 

That  is  what  It 

Senator  Kxatimo.  In  other  words,  your 
point  is  that  if  they  do  not  give  an  examina- 
tion then  they  can  establish  even  a  more 
stringent  requirement 

Attorney  General  Kdtwxdt.  That  Is 
correct. 

Senator  Keating.  Than   the   sixth   grade? 

Attorney  General  Kekhedt.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  other  cases  I  should  like  to  cite  as 
backing  up  the  Raines  case— and  back- 
ing it  up  so  decisively,  in  my  opinion,  as 
to  leave  no  real  question  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  proposed  statute 
now  before  the  Senate. 

First,  there  Is  the  Yarbrough  case, 
which  makes  it  very  clear  that  this  is  a 
question  not  to  be  left  solely  to  the 
States.  *Xt  is  not — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "not"— within  their  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction when  it  impinges  upon  the 
15th  amendment,  which  is  just  as  effec- 
tive a  part  of  the  Constitution  as  any 
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other  part  of  It.  In  the  Yarbrough  case 
(110  US.  651.  at  p.  «04),  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 

The  1 5th  «km«ndment  of  the  Conattltutlon. 
by  \ts  Umltatlon  on  the  power  of  the  States 
In  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  preecrlbe  the 
quallflcatlona  of  TOter*  In  their  own  elec- 
tions, and  by  Its  Umltatlon  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States  over  that  subject,  clearly 
shows  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  consid- 
ered to  be  of  supreme  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tional Oovernment,  and  was  not  Intended 
to  be  left  within  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
States. 

That  decision  l5  backed  up  by  a  very 
recent  case,  decided  in  1959.  Lassiter 
against  Northampton  Election  Board, 
which  has  been  cited  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. In  this  case  it  is  very  clearly 
stated: 

Of  course,  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  Its  face. 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dis- 
crimination which  the  15th  amendment  w.ts 
designed  to  uproot.  No  such  Influence  Is 
charged  here 

Because  no  such  influence  was 
charged,  the  Court  could  sustain,  as  it 
did.  the  literacy  test  Involved  in  that 
case.  But  the  Court  clearly  indicated 
that  If  It  found  otherwise,  it  would  have 
no  hesitancy  in  overriding  State  law  irf» 
that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude my  observations  upon  this  point; 
We  are  not  dealing  with  any  liKht  sub- 
ject. As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case)  has  so  eloquently 
and  properly  argued,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  deep,  basic,  underlying,  moral  consti- 
tutional question  in  our  country. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  are 
actual  situations  in  which,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Commission  says.  Amer 


Member  of  the  Senate  inspect  it — Ls 
divided  as  between  the  white  citizens 
and  the  colored  citizens  of  that  county. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  a  country 
are  we  living  in.  when  what  amounts  to 
an  official  register  of  voters  can  bo  desig- 
nated '"white"  and  "colored,"  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  have  paid 
their  poll  tax?  Is  it  not  unthinkable 
that  a  Situation  which  countenances  Uu.s 
kind  of  sesresation  In  an  official  lust  of 
voters  is  completely  inimical  to  our  Con- 
stitution'' 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  choice  of 
one's  a.-aociates  at  dinner  or  at  eolf;  I 
am  discussing  the  elementary  right  to 
vote. 

I  emphasize  these  matters  becau.se  they 
show  so  clearly  why  those  who  have  just 
spoken,  the  Senator  fr6m  New  Jersey 
(Mr  C.ASEl.  my  colleague  from  New 
York  LMr  Keating  1,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  Cl.ark!.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  PiLLi.  who  now  occupies  the  chair, 
are  so  moved  by  this  situation  and  why 
we  feel  so  deeply,  .so  strongly,  and  so 
indignantly  about  it. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  the  vote  taken  yester- 
day demonstrated,  obviously,  that  those 
who  have  arsnied  the  most  on  this  floor 
acainft  this  civil-ncrhts  measure  were 
certainly  unable,  with  the  votes  they 
had,  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  voting' 
upon  tht>  mtasurc  in  substance  But 
they  were  joined  in  the  vote  acamst 
cloture  by  Senators  from  the  North,  the 
Middle  West,  the  West,  the  Southwest, 
and  New  England 

So,  Mr  President,  apparently  the 
country  out.side  the  South  is  not  ade- 
quately aroused  as  to  what  is  at  stake 
here  and  as  to  why  those  of  us  who  labor 


lean  citizens  are  actually  deprived  of  thc^  in  this  vineyard  arc  laboring  so  hard 


right  to  vote.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  two 
pieces  of  evidence  which  have  come  to 
me  recently,  smce  the  bill  has  been  gen- 
erally under  consideration  or  in  con- 
templation of  consideration,  and  which 
seem  to  me  to  l>ear  out  precisely  what 
are  the  moral  and  the  constitutional 
causes  which  are  involved.  I  have  seen 
a  letter  from,  obviously,  a  Negro  family 
in  Alabama.  A  woman  in  the  family,  a 
former  New  Yorker,  who  sought  to  regis- 
ter, had  a  demand  made  uixm  her  to^ 
produce  her  marriage  certificate  an4  the 
birth  certificate  of  her  first  child  So 
they  wrote  to  me.  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  where  she  formerly  lived 
Their  final  conclusion  was  that  they 
would  not  comply  with  the  request,  hc- 
cause  It  was  ab.solutely  not  required  by 
law,  and  they  do  not  plan  to  go  to  court 
in  order  to  redress  this  grievance  be- 
cause they  do  not  believe  "it  is  right  to 
spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  court 
costs  to  obtain  one  of  the  most  basic 
American  rights,  the  right  to  vote  " 

The  right  to  vote  is  what  the  bill  seeks 
to  obtain,  by  preventing  discrimination 
among  citizens,  and.  Mr.  President,  that 
IS  what  we  are  trying  to  obtain  here,  and 
to  prevent  from  being  discriminated 
against. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  which  I  find 
most  interesting  is  an  ofTset-process  copy 
of  a  poll  tax  list  from  Limenburg  County. 
Va..  where  the  poll  tax  Is  still  provided 
by  law.  This  poll  tax  list — I  hold  it  In 
my  hand  and  would  be  glad  to  have  any 


Several  days  will  pass  before  tlie  vote 
is  taken  on  Monday  Therefore.  I  make 
this  statement  at  this  time;  obviously,  no 
good  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  making 
such  statements  at  times  when  they  can 
do  no  good.  But  I  state  now  that  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  t)e  a  public 
opinion  it  should  express  itself-  not  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  South,  though  I  have 
hope  as  to  that  — but  public  opinion  in 
other  areas  represented  by  Senators 
whose  aid  to  the  motion  for  cloture  to 
be  voted  on  Monday  are  essential  to 
getting  it  passed  We  must  be  frank 
about  this  matter  and  we  must  clearly 
understand  the  situation.  Areas  of  the 
country  which  should  be  as  one  in  the 
effort  to  eet  civil-ritrhts  Icfu.slation  for 
other  Americans  are  the  ones  represented 
by  Senators  whose  support  must  be 
gained  when  the  vote  Is  taken  on  this 
floor  on  Monday  It  seems  to  me  It  Is 
necessary  to  say  this  now,  so  that  every 
effort  may  be  made  between  now  and 
Monday  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to 
help  correct  a  situation  regarding  de- 
nial of  voting  rights  which  Is  so  Invidious 
to  our  Constitution,  in  my  opinion,  and 
is  so  invidious  to  our  national  interest 

Mr.  President.  In  connection  with  the 
matter  of  the  opinion  of  the  public.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  excerpts  from  a  docu- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania 1  Mr.  Clark  1  asked  me  to  have 
placed    in    the    Record    yesterday       By 


oversight.  It  was  not  Included  In  the 
Record.  This  document  includes  a  list 
of  participating  organizations  which  I 
ask  should  also  be  listed. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Ext  ERPTS  Krom  Statemknt  or  Rot  Wilki.ns. 
Cmaisman.    in    Bkh\l.f   or   ths   Kzbcutivc 

CoMMITTRX   or  THE  LBAOERSHIP  OOKrSUMCC 

ON  Civil  Rights   Mat  9.  1963 

By  Its  action  today,  the  Senate  has  made 
clear  Its  desire  to  vuie  on  the  pending  civil 
ritClUfi  bill 

The  majority  and  minority  leaders  who 
Ju;ntly  moved  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Coiicress  to  table  efforts  to  amend  the  8en- 
iite  rules  and  those  who  supported  them, 
have  a  special  obligation  to  assure  that  the 
preseni  rules,  which  they  helped  to  per- 
pet  ;»U'.  «rv  noi  used  ti)  thwart  the  majority 
will 

We  call  upon  the  majority  and  minority 
le.iders  to  ar.ii"xiiice  In  unmistakable  terms 
that  S  27;i0  wMl  remain  the  pending  buslnem 
until  It  Is  brcMight  to  a  rote — no  matter  ho«r- 
long  It  takes 

We  call  uj)on  Members  of  the  Senate.  In 
discharge  of  their  constitutional  responal- 
Uil.ty  aa  .i  le^sittiive  body  to  oppose  all  ef- 
JiTi*  tw  :.iy  the  bill  aside  until  a  vote  shall 
b«-  h.id 

t'nlrss  such  determination  Is  shown,  the 
present  civil  rights  debate  will  be  exposed 
as  just   one  more   sham   battle. 

The  religious,  labor,  fraternal,  and  ctrlc 
or^.iiil/.itions  HssiK-iated  In  the  Leadership 
Conference  (jn  ClvU  Rights  support  S  2750 
.\t  the  sajne  time,  we  must  point  out  that 
the  bin  falls  far  shnrt  of  the  civil  rights 
pledges  of  b<nh  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
criiuc  party  platforms  Enactment  of  the 
bill  In  \\.A  present  form  will  not  only  leave 
untouched  many  area.s  of  widespread  civil 
righUi  Mulations.  but  will  be  of  ualy  lunlteU 
value  lu  furthering  t^e  right  to  vote. 

The  ..dm  1  n  16 Ira t inn  has  urged  passage  of 
S  27  JO  t;  the  ground  that  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach ..f  Individual  voting  stilts  has  been 
priiven  Inadequate  We  share  this  con- 
clu'ioii  But  we  would  obsenre  that  the 
piecemeal  approach  and  the  reliance  on  In- 
dr.  uiu.il  suits  h;i.s  proven  Just  as  Inadequate 
m  pru  tec  ling  cun&tiuitotKU  rights  In  the  are<i 
of  8i.ln)C)ls.  iraiisportatlon  and  the  use  of 
public  raclUtles  iis  m   the  area  of  voting 

The  essential  weakness  of  S  2750  Is  that 
It  tofi  relies  on  the  discredited  piecemeal 
approach 

To  overcome  this  weakness,  we  urge  that 
the  bill  be  anu-iided  at  least  In  the  follow- 
ing respects 

1  That  It  be  made  to  apply  to  State  and 
l.K-:\l  electliins,  as  well  as  to  Federal  elections 

2  That  the  authority  of  the  Justice  De- 
p.^rtment  to  file  cUU  Injunction  suits  in  the 
area  oi  voting  l>e  broadened  to  Include  all 
cUlI  rights  violations 

3  That  every  sdkool  district  affected  by 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  be  required 
t.j  submit  a  plan  fur  first -step  compliance. 

Kach  of  these  amendments  was  pledged 
i:i  the  party  pl.itfornis  Each  Is  badly 
needed  and  long  overdue.  Each  can  be 
adopted  by  the  s.ime  majority  required  to 
pass  the  present  limited  bill 

In  a  message  to  the  Civil  Rights  CSommls- 
slon  la&t  week.  President  Kennedy  said  of 
schcxil  desegregation  that  "there  Is  no  greater 
challenge  faring  America  today.-  We  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  rise  to 
that  challenge  by  taking  every  step  necessary 
to  <u>sure  passage  of  a  brcMUlened  Ull  such 
as  we  have  proposed 

PaBTICIPATLNG  ORGAMIZSTIOMa 

A  M  E  2:ion  Church. 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority. 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Ftatemlty. 
Amerlcun  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
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American  Council  on  Human  Rights. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American   Federation   of  Labor  axid  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organlzatlotu. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  BYlth. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Catholic  Interracial  Council. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Hotel,    Restaurant   and    Bartenders   Inter- 
national Union  of  America. 

Improved  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  the  World. 

International     Ladles     Garment     Workers 
Union. 

International    Union    of    Electrical,    Radio 
and  Machine  Workers. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National    Association   of    Colored    Women, 
Inc 

National  Baptist  Convention.  U.S-A. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Catholic  Committee  on  Race  Re- 
lations. 

National  Catholic   Council  for   Interracial 
Justice 

National    Community    Relations    Advisory 
Council. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Frontiers  Club. 

National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity. 

Phi  DelU  Kappa  Sorority. 

Pioneer  Women. 

Religion  and  Labor  Council  of  America. 

State.  County  and  Municipal  Employees. 

Textile  Workers  Union. 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregation. 

Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice. 

United  Automobile  Workers  of  America. 

United  Hebrew  Trades. 

United  Rubber  Workers. 

United  Steel  workers  of  America. 

United  Transport  Service  Employees  of 
America. 

Women's  international  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Workers  Defense  League. 

Workmen's  Circle. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  state, 
in  conclusion,  that  all  of  us  understand 
that  this  is  an  Important  battle  In  a 
great  struggle.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
"war,"  because  that  would  be  Invidious 
In  connection  with  anything  which  re- 
flects our  domestic  concerns. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  suggest  another 
word  to  be  used.  Instead  of  the  word 
"war."  Since  the  Civil  War  Is  over,  we 
might  use  the  word  "Reconstruction," 
for  it  is  still  in  process. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  may  choose 
the  words  he  wishes  to  use,  and  I  will 
choose  the  words  I  wish  to  uae — al- 
though, of  course,  I  reapect  highly  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 


I  do  not  believe  we  are  in  a  period  of 
reconstruction  or  of  civil  war,  al- 
though many  of  the  arguments  I  have 
heard  about  the  alleged  unconstitu- 
tionality of  this  measure  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  still  a  feeling  that 
the  Civil  War  was  not  fought  and  that 
the  constitutional  amendments  which 
were  ratified  following  the  Civil  War 
have  not  been  ratified. 

But.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said.  I 
think  this  a  most  important  battle  in  a 
great  struggle;  and,  therefore,  I  believe 
that,  whatever  is  done,  we  should  make 
extremely  clear  the  burning  interest  the 
public  has  in  seeing  to  it  that  justice  is 
done  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
race  or  color,  and  that  justice  is  done 
in  connection  with  so  fundamental  a 
matter  as  voting. 

The  country  must  clearly  realize  the 
power  which  is  inherent  in  a  minority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  so  long  as 
the  majority  of  its  Members — the  over- 
whelming majority,  coming  from  all  tJie 
areas  which  I  have  described — does  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  deal  with  that 
power,  not  only  in  terms  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  but  also — and  this  is  my  deep 
conviction — in  regard  to  other  matters. 
For  this  power  of  the  minority  has  a 
definite  effect  on  many  other  measures, 
if  the  reluctance  continues  of  the  neces- 
sary majority  to  vote  to  close  off  debate 
even  after  there  has  been  more  than  a 
reasonable  amount  of  debate. 

So  I  think  this  situation  has  a  very  im- 
portant influence  on  the  general  body 
of  legislation  dealt  with  by  the  Senate, 
whether  it  be  civil  rights  legislation, 
foreign  policy  legislation,  welfare  legisla- 
tion, public  works  legislation,  or  other 
types  of  legislation;  and  I  believe  this 
attitude  Is  most  unwise  in  the  national 
Interest  and  in  view  of  the  dangerous 
situation  abroad  which  today  faces  our 
country  and  the  entire  world. 

Thus  it  may  be,  Mr.  President — for 
these  things  have  a  way  of  affecting 
many  others — that  something  completely 
unrelated  to  civil  rights  will  at  long  last 
impress  forcibly  on  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  a  realization  of  how 
\mwise  it  Is  to  have  what  seems  to  be  a 
built-in  reluctance  outside  the  South  to 
use  the  rules  of  the  Senate  at  times  when 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  should  be  used. 

As  has  been  said  time  and  time  again, 
why  is  there  a  rule  XXII,  If  Senators  are 
not  prepared  to  use  it  in  the  only  way  In 
which  it  should  be  used;  namely,  in 
terms  of  freeing  our  hands  to  legislate. 

"ITiere  are  not  enough  Senators  who 
are  strongly  opp>osed  to  this  measure 
upon  organic  and  basic  groiuids — and  of 
course  I  respect  their  opposition.  In- 
deed— to  be  able  to  keep  the  Senate  from 
voting.  Let  the  country  understand  that 
the  support  which  must  come  for  the 
cloture  motion  If  we  are  to  Invoke  clo- 
ture on  Monday  must  come  from  the 
lifiddle  West,  the  Northwest,  the  Moun- 
tain States,  the  Southwest,  and  from  the 
cradle  of  the  struggle  against  discrimi- 
nation and  segregation — from  New  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  As  I  said 
earlier  today,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  certainly  primus  Inter  pares  in 
this  matter,  as  he  is  in  this  body  as  a 
whole. 

As  a  former  active  member  of  the  bar 
of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  mem- 
ber, I  wish  to  say  that  his  concise  and 
incisive  legal  argument  arouses  in  me  a 
great  deal  of  nostalgia  for  the  days  when 
I  used  to  be  an  active  member  of  that 
bar.  He  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion here,  in  terms  of  the  legality  and 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation; and  his  outstanding  address  could 
be  read  with  great  benefit  by  all  Sena- 
tors who  have  expressed  views  on  this 
precise  question — and  I  know  some  of 
them  have  been  very  honest  views.  He 
has  exposed  and  laid  bare  the  real  issue 
of  constitutionality;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that,  upon  reflection,  all  Senators  whose 
doubts  are  really  based  on  the  constitu- 
tional question  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
their  minds  on  that  matter  changed  by 
reading  the  succinct  argimient  on  that 
score  which  he  has  presented  today. 

If  I  may  be  indulged  for  a  moment 
more,  not  only  has  no  one  over  the  years 
been  a  stronger  fighter  for  the  civil 
rights  of  Americans,  but  also  no  one 
has  been  more  aware  of  what  we  are 
really  about  in  this  fi«ht.  What  we  are 
really  about  is  trying  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica, trying  to  preserve  democracy. 
There  are  abroad  today,  as  there  have 
always  been  abroad  in  the  world,  forces 
that  could  destroy  us.  America  does  not 
exist  by  accident  as  an  organized  society 
of  decent  pec^ile.  in  which  decent  in- 
stitutions are  allowed  to  govern  relations 
among  the  people.  It  exists  because  we 
have  developed  over  the  years  that  kind 
of  regard  for  each  other,  and  have  ex- 
hibited it  in  practice,  that  makes  it 
tolerable  for  people  to  get  along  witJh 
each  other. 

When,  as  Is  true  in  America  today 
great  numbers  of  citizens  are  subjecte*! 
to  humiliation,  are  deprived  of  their 
rights  or  are  forced  to  live  as  second- 
class  citizens — and  I  dislike  to  use  a  trite 
expression,  but  it  is  so  true — we  cannot 
expect  them  to  let  this  present  land  in 
which  we  live  continue  to  be  that  kind 
of  land.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

We  are  not  making  partisan  speeches. 
There  are  only  a  few  States— New  York 
,  is  one.  New  Jersey  is  another,  Michigan 
is  another — where  this  problem  brings 
itself  to  the  fore  as  strongly  as  it  does 
there.  I  am  not  surprised  that  citizens 
and  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
States  where  this  problem  may  not  ex- 
ist in  the  open  forum,  as  it  does  in  my 
State  and  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  the  States  of  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  do  not  realize  the 
great  reasons  for  the  problem.  We  real- 
ize that  something  must  be  done  about 
the  problem,  and  not  merely  to  satisfy 
some  political  expediency.  The  point  is 
that  in  the  States  where  it  is  a  problem, 
it  has  meaning  and  has  already  shown 
some  ugly  possibilities.  We  have  the 
right,  I  think,  to  talk  about  it.  and  have 
the  right  to  be  listened  to. 

I  have  been  distressed  In  this  recent 
debate,  and  in  other  debates  in  years 
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past,  by  the  tendency  at  so  many  persons 
to  regard  this  procedure  as  purely  a  po- 
Uticai  exercise.  It  ia  more  than  that 
It  involves  the  greatest  American  Issue 
of  our  time,  and  also  involves  the  great- 
est danger  to  this  land  of  ours. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion today,  which  is  merely  cumulative 
of  the  tremendous  efforts  aiKl  the  most 
significant  ones  he  has  made  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  my  dis- 
UnguishdU  colleague  for  a  splendid  sum- 
mary of  what  is  involved  in  our  vote  on 
Monday.  Again  he  has  stressed  the  fact 
that  this  measure  does  not  deal  with 
Toting  quallflcaUons ;  it  deals  with  depri- 
vations. 

The  statement  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  several  times,  by  several  distin- 
guished colleagues  whom  we  respect,  that 
if  the  bill  were  enacted.  It  would  dis- 
franchise a  number  of  persons,  because 
it  would  require  a  sixth  grswle  educa- 
tion. Of  course,  it  does  not  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  It  merely  provides  that,  if 
an  examination  is  required,  a  man  or 
woman  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  if  he  or  she  has  a  sixth  prade  edu- 
cation. It  does  not  provide  that  a  per- 
son must  have  a  sixth  grade  education 
to  vote  The  State  can  establish  a  re- 
quirement of  an  eighth  grade,  or  a 
fourth  grade,  or  a  third  grade,  or  any 
other  education  test,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
coupled  with  an  examination. 

I  am  glad  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  stressed  that 
fact  in  his  flnal  argument.  Again  I  com- 
mend him  for  a  very  fine  summary, 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague,  with  whom  it  is  such  a  Joy 
to  work,  especially  In  this  field  in  which 
we  have  been  so  closely  associated,  and 
where  his  leadership  has  been  so  marked 
and  so  extremely  constructive  in  the 
national  Interest. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  WEEK 

Mr.    McNAMARA.      Mr     President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  take  up  at  this  time  Calendar  No 
1350.  House  Joint  Resolution  628. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mo.ss 
in  the  chair).  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  LicisLATnn  Clerk.  A  resolution 
^H  J  Res  628)  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  May  of  each  year 
in  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of  that 
month  as  National  Transportation  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  at  this  time? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pre.«?l- 
dent.  it  seems  to  me  this  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  act  on  the  resolution,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  National  High- 
way Users  Conference  has  been  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 


There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (H  J.  Res.  t28)  wa«  oonaidered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  waa  read  the 
third  time,  and  paued. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THREE- 
STATE  TRANSPORTATION  STUDY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  sixties  is  mass 
transportation  in  our  urban  areas.  The 
Tri-State  Transportation  Committee, 
the  organization  set  up  last  year  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Connecticut. 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  has  submit- 
ted its  second  mtorim  report  to  tlie 
Governors  of  these  three  States.  Tliis 
report,  I  believe,  will  be  of  deep  interest 
to  Senators  from  othor  States  facing 
similar  transportation  problems,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
excerpts  from  the  report  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  five  pilot  projects  outlined 
by  the  committee.  Each  represents  a 
method  of  attacking  the  problem  of  effi- 
cient, low-cost  mass  transit  The  com- 
mittee IS  currently  exploring  these  proj- 
ects with  the  HHFA  to  determine 
whether  they  will  qualify  for  Federal  aid 
under  the  new  program  established  last 
year  by  the  amendment  which  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  spon-sored  iind  I 
co.spon,sored  to  the  Housing  Act. 

These  demonstration  projects  are  only 
a  t)eKinning.  We  mvist  move  forward 
promptly  here  in  the  Congress  to  provide 
funds  for  the  next  step — comprehensive 
mass  transit  projects  for  our  cities.  Sen- 
ator Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  Sena- 
tor Case  of  New  Jersey  have  both  intro- 
duced bills  to  provide  Federal  matching 
funds  for  mass  tran.sit  projects  and  I  have 
Joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation,  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  get  it  acted  upon 
this  year  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  tlio 
problem  and  the  ueiiuine  and  construc- 
tive effort  being  made  by  citie.s  like 
Metropolitan  New  York,  working  with 
their  State  govemmenUs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printt^-d  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SrroND    IwrmiM    '7fn»oRT    of    tkk    Tri-Stm^ 
Tkan-iportatiow  CrMfttrr-TBr.   ^fnn  in   iefi2 

TKI-STATF    AC;llMt*irWT 

On  August  30.  1961.  the  Governors  an- 
nouncrd  the  Teatlnn  of  the  Trl-Ptnte  Trjins- 
porlatlon  0>mm.ttep,  sfieclfled  th»'  seven 
major  »tufly  ;ireas  fur  which  the  committee 
would  be  responsible  and  named  their  re- 
spective rf preaentatives  on  ihu  coniniir tee. 
The  U.-S  Bureau  .^f  Public  Roads  iiiid  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finar.re  .\ger.cr  alsc  des- 
ti^ated  their  representatives  to  serve  on  the 
committee 

The  three  Ptates  lubaequently  ent»Te<l  Into 
an  otBctal  agre<'ment.  •pelllnE;  out  the  re- 
•ponsibllitles  and  proc^dnre.s  for  carrying  out 
the  Tri-State  program.  The  agreement  has 
been  executed  by  the  New  York  tjtate  Super- 
intendent of  Public  WurkB,  the  Cunr.ecllcut 
State  highway  CfinimL'slnner.  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  highwnv  commis'lop.fr  along 
with  the  chalnnan  of  the  Trl-Rtat«  Trana- 
p< )rt/it;iiri  C'TnttiittPf  .ind  ihf  rf'k;'.i ii;,i:  engi- 
neer for  the  XJ a.  Bureau  of  Public  Hoad.s 
Tiie  aKrccmt-ut  was  further  approved  by  the 
Nt-w  Yirk  .st.ite  Budi^ft  Dlrf-'-'-r  the  New 
York  -State  C'  tnpiruUer.  and  the  all. irueys 
general  of  the  three  States 


Under  thla  agreement,  the  tliree  States 
ar>  cooperating  with  each  other  azul  the 
F^ederal  Ouvemment  in  the  Tarloua  atudles 
and  action  procraaia  which  have  been  aa- 
■igned  to  the  committee.  Coeta  (or  the 
studies  and  programa  wUl  be  ahared  by  the 
States  and  the  Federal  OoTenunent.  The 
States'  share  of  the  total  expeuaes  for  the 
activlUee  and  itudy  programs  of  Ttl-State 
will  be  borne  by  them  under  a  coat  formula 
of  10  percent  for  Connecticut.  45  percent  for 
New  Jersey,  and  45  percent  for  New  York 
K'T  administrative  convenience.  It  waa  agreed 
that  New  York  State  would  act  in  the  first 
Instance  a«  the  receiving  and  dlsburilng 
agent  for  Trl -State  and  that  the  other  two 
States  would  reimburse  New  York  at  the 
end   of  each   accounting  period. 

IMMKUIATK-ACTiaN    aTTn)T    PBOomAM 

In  e.stablishiuK  the  Trl-State  Conunlttee, 
the  Oovemore  of  the  three  States  em  ph  eat  wed 
tiu-  need  fir  an  action-oriented  pro-am. 
They  emphaalxed  the  committee's  reeponal- 
blUties  f(jr  ex.uniulng  critical  tranaportatlun 
pmblen^s  and  dr\el  ping  recanunended  Im- 
inrdiate  ■oluUona  The  moet  urgent  of  these 
problems  In  which  prompt  decisions  by  pub- 
\.c  Mfflcials  are  netdcd  bofire  the  long-range 
studies  can  be  cvmpleted.  are; 

Malnteiiani  e  and  Improvement  of  the 
Mtal  mass  transportation  servtcee  in  tiie 
region. 

Improvementa  in  freight  handling  within 
the  iri-Si.itf  region  in  order  to  make  such 
Imixjrtant  service*  more  effective.  elBclent 
a!. 1 1  II'.  ni  iinw.u 

Determination  of  the  region's  future  re- 
((  .:.''i'nii'nt.s  ,1.1,  .nip. mud  by  recomnienda- 
t.  :..s  Im:'  facilities  to  handle  general  aviation 
n.k;!iUs  ,  1  »•  n.  nc.immerclal  transport  avia- 
tion ) :  lmprf)ved  access  from  central  core 
artMs  to  the  rt'>iion's  major  comnwrrlaj  alr- 
p  rt.s  so  that  bolter  transportation  servlie 
IS  .1-. ailable  to  tlie.'-f  Important  facilities 

A  review  of  the  reKlmal  highway  systems 
m  the  trl-.State  area  to  assure  that  tlie 
hiktiivkiy  syM«nv.s  will  take  care  of  the  Im- 
i:.filiaie  needs  (jf  the  region 

In  carrying  out  this  proj^am.  work  ha.s 
been  Initiated  on  several  studies  and  out- 
lines have  been  prepared  for  other*  All  are 
df-sU'tiPtl  to  obtain  findings,  concltialons,  and 
rccimmendaihns  which  can  lead  to  prompt 
deci.sii.iKs  and  actions  on  the«e  urgent  prob- 
lems In  general  the  Trl-State  Committee 
wii;  bi^  respon.sible  for  the  conduct  and  co- 
ordination of  these  action  studies  although 
s^ibsiantl.il  a.sslat.iiu-e  and  cooperation  In 
this  program  Is  expected  of  a  score  of  par- 
tuij)at!nc  local.  State,  .ind  Federal  agenclts 
m  the  region. 

MASS    TaANSPOITATlON    DCMOMSTmATIOH 

paojacTs 

The  1961  Hovislng  Act  authorlaed  a  pro- 
grain  under  »hlch  the  Federal  Oovemment 
preividcs  financial  assistance  In  testing  and 
(h-m on.s'ratiiip  new  Ideas  and  methods  lor 
unproved  mass  transjxirtatlon  systems  and 
<»ervli'e«  This  aaelstAnce  Is  furnished 
i!ir  Uk;h  Federal  grant*  for  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  approved  demonstration  proj- 
ects. The  other  one -third  of  the  coat  muat 
be  provided  by  the  States,  the  localities  or 
the  tr.tnsport.itlon  mdu.stry. 

In  tlie  pa.st  few  months,  the  committee 
and  Its  staff  ha. p  carried  on  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  ma^is  transportation  carriers. 
particularly  suburban  raUroads,  to  develop 
sult.ible  proi>o*als  for  such  demonstration 
projecu  which  will  serve  the  mas*  trans- 
portation neo«l.>  of  the  region.  On  the  basis 
of  Lhr.so  discusAions.  the  committee  has  pre- 
pared and  Is  reviewing  with  the  Hotistng  and 
Home  finance  Agency,  five  propoMds  for 
masti  transportation  demonstration  project* 
with  the  objective  of  seeking  Federal 
financial  aatostance.  These  propuaal*  in- 
clude 

1  \  project  on  the  Harlem  Division  of 
the  New  York  Central  system,  to  demonstrate 


whether  faster  and  more  frequent  rail  serv- 
ice. Including  adequate  parking  at  new  con- 
solidated stations  and  feeder  bus  service  for 
an  outer  ring  suburban  area,  will  attract 
BufBclent  commuters  and  midday  rides  to 
Justify  the  Improved  service.  Thla  project 
would  involve  the  New  York  Central  service 
between  Brewster,  White  Plains,  and  on  Into 
Grand  Central  Terminal. 

3  A  project  on  ths  New  Haven  Railroad  to 
demonsUate  how  rallroeul  trackage,  now  used 
only  for  Intercity  passenger  and  freight  op- 
erations, can  be  used  for  a  new  commuter 
service  required  to  meet  a  public  need  created 
by  changing  patterns  of  land  use.  This  proj- 
ect would  provide  a  new  New  Haven  Railroad 
commuter  service,  whereby  additional  trains 
would  run  each  morning  rush  hour  from 
Stamfocd  via  the  New  Haven's  Harlem  River 
branch  and  Hell  Gate  Bridge  to  Astoria  in 
Queens,  where  a  convenient  transfer  would 
be  provided  to  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority's  Astoria  line.  Additional  trains 
would  also  run  on  the  same  route  In  the 
evening  rush  hour  for  the  return  trip.  The 
New  York  City  rapid  transit  servloe  would 
provide  direct  and  quicker  access  to  the  up- 
per East  Side  in  the  «Oth  Street  area  as  well 
as  to  the  Columbus  Circle,  Broadway  theater 
district,  and  the  Herald  Square  garment  dis- 
trict areas  on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan. 
It  would  also  provide  a  faster  trip  tar  New 
Haven  Railroad  paasengers  with  origins  or 
destinations  In  Queens  and  Long  Island. 

3.  A  project  on  the  Port  Washington 
branch  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  to 
demonstrate  whether  frequent  off-peak  ex- 
press service  on  a  stiburban  rail  branch  serv- 
ing a  heavily  i>opulated  area  would  generate 
sufficient  traffic  to  Justify  the  additional 
service.  This  project  would  provide  for  ap- 
proximately 30  additional  trains  in  each  di- 
rection between  the  hours  of  9  am.  to  4  pjn. 
and  7  p-m.  to  midnight. 

4.  A  project  on  the  main  line  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  to  develop  and  test  station 
fare  collection  and  cancellation  of  tickets. 
Tills  project  would  provide  for  the  testing  of 
a  mechanical  system  of  station  fare  coUec- 
Uon  at  the  Forest  Hills  and  Kew  Gardens 
stations  of  the  Uong  Island  RaUroad. 

5.  A  project  on  the  main  line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  consisting  of  a  commuter 
"park  and  ride"  facility  located  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  Brunswick,  NJ.  This  facility 
would  test  the  patronage  of  a  station  located 
ouulde  of  the  central  city  where  access  to 
tlie  new  station  would  be  more  convenient 
from  the  newly  developed  areas.  The  ob- 
J^tlves  would  be  to  develop  additional  rail 
rldershlp  and  to  alleviate  traffic  congestion  In 
vicinity  of  the  city  center  station.  Ample 
parking  area  would  be  provided  at  nominal 
cost  In  selecUng  the  site  for  this  facility,  a 
location  that  might  attract  deetlnaUon  as 
well  as  originating  traffic  will  be  consldo-ed. 
consistent  with  the  primary  objectives. 
Other  demonst.ratlon  projects  In  New  Jersey 
are  under  development  In  c<x>peraUon  with 
the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Railroad  Trans- 
}x>rlatlon. 

In  each  case  the  proposed  project  has  been 
reviewed  with  the  carrier  Involved.  Each 
carrier  has  assured  Its  complete  cooperation. 

The  mass  transportation  demonstration 
program  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Trl- 
State  Coramlitee  in  conjunction  with  the 
respective  carriers  and  State  and  local 
agencies  Involved  In  the  Individual  projects. 

The  Committee  is  continuing  to  review 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  other 
possible   demonstration    projects. 

LONG-SANGX        LAlTD        Drvn,OP»«KNT         SKO 
T»AN8PO«T*TtOI»        PLAMWINO       STUDIES 

In  accordance  with  the  directive  of  the 
Governors  of  the  three  States,  the  trt-State 
tran.'^portatlon  stady  will  develop  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  for  meeting  the 
long-range  Isnd  development  and  transpor- 
tation requirements  of  the  trl-8tat«  region. 
This   long-range  study  will   be  designed   to 


Identify  the  interaction  of  stKh  broad  char- 
acteristics as  the  region's  timnsportatlon. 
land  development,  economy,  population  and 
employment.  This  knowledge  will  be  used 
to  develop  alternate  patterns  of  land  de- 
velopment and  appropriate  transportation 
facilities  designed  to  meet  the  region's 
need  for  the  forecast  periods  to  1965. 

The  long-range  study  program  requires 
careful  and  extensive  plazmlng  and  coordi- 
nation, using  the  most  modern  techniques 
of  data  c<^ectlon,  processing  and  analysis. 
The  cumulative  experience  of  similar 
studies  in  other  metropolitan  areas  Is  being 
utilized  In  the  development  of  the  work 
plan  for  the  study  and  also  in  selecting  the 
type  and  volume  of  data  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  evaluating  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  region. 


JAMES  M.   NORMAN— LITERACY 

TEST  FOR  VOTING 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H-R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  voted  ac:alnst  the  cloture  mo- 
tion, and  subsequently  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion to  taUe  the  amendment  to  the 
pending  legislation.  It  is  my  present 
Intention  to  vote  against  cloture  again 
on  Monday  next 

I  owe  an  explanation  of  my  actions 
to  my  constituents,  and  others.  I  shall 
not  attempt  here  at  any  length  to  offer 
proof  that  despite  these  actions  of  mine 
yesterday,  which  doubtless  will  be  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  unforgivable 
aberrations.  I  am  a  liberal  of  the  liberals. 
I  am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  often — 
far  too  often.  In  my  opinion — one's 
liberal  attitudes  are  judged  only  by  what 
he  does  or  does  not  do  in  respect  to  civil 
rights.  I  should  not  confine  my  defini- 
tion of  liberalism  so  closely  and  would 
urge  that  judgment  be  rendered  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  complete  record  of  a 
public  servant  But  I  comprehend,  too, 
that  in  these  times  and  on  the  Issues 
which  confront  us,  my  advice  may  not 
be  universally  accepted. 

Yesterday  I  saw  no  reason  for  cloture ; 
I  see  none  today;  I  expect  to  see  none 
next  Monday.  I  should  vote  for  cloture 
only  if  discussion  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment were  delaying  the  urgent  business 
of  the  Nation.  This  is  demonstrably 
not  so.  The  calendar  is  not  crowded. 
Many  if  not  most  of  the  important  bills 
of  this  session  of  Congress  are  still  being 
considered  in  committee.  The  Nation's 
business  is  not  being  unduly  retarded  by 
this  debate.  The  debate  has  not  been 
rambling.  It  has  been  to  the  point.  It 
has  been  directed  to  the  subject  The 
Senate  has  not  been  in  session  long  hours 
in  consideration  of  the  amendment,  as 
has  been  previously  pointed  out  by  many 
Senators. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  what 
has  been  said  to  be  the  one  parliamen- 
tary body  remaining  in  the  world  in 
which  debate  is  not  restricted  in  point 
of  time.  Perhaps  it  is  old  fashioned; 
perhaps  it  is  not  geared  to  the  speed  of 
the  mid-20th  century;  perhaps  it  does 
occasionally  permit  a  willful  minority 
to  block  action  by  the  majority.  On  the 
other  hand,  history  has  recorded  on  two 
or  three,  or  even  more  Instances,  in 
which  this  privilege,  this  right  to  debate 


at  length,  has  been  discovered  to  be  pro- 
tective of  the  majority,  alttaoiigh  that 
was  not  at  first  f  iilly  understood.  I  do 
not  seek  to  make  that  claim  here;  I  only 
assert,  that  in  the  present  debate  the 
country's  best  interests  have  not  been 
njured  by  discussion  of  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate. 

In  general,  my  views  are  aUn  to  those 
expreSied  in  this  chamber  earlier  in  the 
weelc  by  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopekI. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  coimtry  dtlzrais  who  are 
entitled  to  vote  are  not  permitted  to  vote. 
I  deeply  believe  this  runs  cotmter  to 
what  our  form  of  government  stands  for, 
and  the  kind  of  goyemment  we  should 
have  in  every  State  of  this  Union. 

However,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  seek 
to  reach  a  goal  by  wrong  methods.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  would  be  justifi- 
able to  cast  aside  any  doubts  I  might 
have  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
amendment  because,  after  all,  that  de- 
cision will  finally  be  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  This  I  cannot  do.  I  must 
make  that  judgment.  It  is  my  duty  to 
do  so.  I  have  such  very  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the 
amendment  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
record  my  views  accordingly  by  my  vote 
or  votes.  The  objective  sought  by  the 
amendment  is  one  in  which  I  believe; 
but  I  cannot  help  to  bring  about  its  ac- 
complishment by  a  method  which  I  be- 
lieve basically  in  error. 

This  amendment  has  no  special  perti- 
nence to  my  own  State  of  Alaska.  The 
only  test  there  for  American  citizens — 
and  definitely  included  in  this  group  are 
the  Aleuts,  the  Eskimos,  and  the  Indians 
who  live  there — is  an  ability  to  speak  or 
read  the  English  language.  So  the 
amendment  would  have  no  pstrticular 
application  to  the  49th  State. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  not  been  easy  for 
me  to  vote  as  I  have  voted,  and  as  I  in- 
tend to  vote.  I  have  been  deeply  trou- 
bled, believing,  as  I  do.  that  there  should 
be  no  foreclosure  from  the  priceless  priv- 
ilege of  the  franchise  of  all  qualified  cit- 
izens. Yet  I  must  insist,  from  a  personal 
standpoint,  that  this  right  be  insured  by 
methods  alx>ut  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  In  conclusion.  I  suggest  that  the 
anguish  and  difficulties  which  would 
flow  from  a  decision  that  the  amend- 
ment were  unconstitutional  would 
dwarf  all  the  troubles  in  this  area  which 
beset  us  today. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  request  that  I  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  like  to  ob- 
tain the  fioor  to  continue  the  same  col- 
loquy we  have  been  engaged  In.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  speak,  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  speak  on 
the  civil  rights  matter.  Is  the  Senator 
from  New  York  talking  about  another 
matter? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  ctvll  rights 
matter. 

Mr.  MCNAMARA.  Hbw  much  time 
does  the  Senator  need? 
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Ml.  KEATINO.  After  I  have  spoken 
on  that  subject.  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  another  subject.     If  It  is  agreeable 

♦  to  the  Senator,  I  will  proceed  on  the  civil 

I  rights  subject,  and  then  refrain  from 
going  further  until  after  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  spoken. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  WIU  the  Senator 
give  me  some  idea  how  much  time  he 
requires?  It  will  take  me  about  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  wlU  take  less  time 
than  that  on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  loee  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  along  the 
line  of  those  made  by  my  other  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  on  the  subject 
regarding  which  we  have  already  voted 
once,  and  upon  which  we  shall  vote  again 
on  Monday. 

Yesterday  the  American  people  wit- 
nessed a  dramatic  display  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
deal  with  the  Nation's  business. 

Our  votes  yesterday  dealt  with  a  civil 
rights  bill.  They  coiild  Just  as  well  have 
involved  a  treaty,  an  appropriation  bill, 
a  nomination,  a  defense  measure — even 
a  declaration  of  war.  What  the  Senate 
demonstrated  was  that  this  body  is  un- 
able under  its  present  rules  to  avoid  a 
parliamentary  deadlock  on  its  delibera- 
tions without  surrendering  to  the  desires 
of  a  minority  of  Members. 

An  overwhelming  majority  voted 
against  tabling  the  pending  literacy 
amendment.  A  majority  may  continue 
to  vote  against  tabling  this  proposed  leg- 
islation from  now  until  doomsday.  Yet 
this  majority  may  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  the  legislation  on  this 
subject.  Under  similar  circumstances  it 
may  never  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  any  other  measure,  no  matter 
how  gravely  it  affects  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

One  rxile  Is  responsible  for  this  .sorry 
state  of  affairs — rule  XXII — the  so- 
called  cloture  rule.  This  rule  as  now 
phrased  is  an  affront  to  orderly  and  con- 
stitutional procedure.  It  is  not  a  safe- 
guard of  minority  rights,  but  an  Incar- 
nation of  minority  power.  It  subjects 
every  decision  of  this  body  to  veto  by 
one-third  of  its  Members.  It  virtually 
assures  interminable  debate,  deadlock, 
and  defeat  for  any  proposal  which  goes 
against  the  desires  of  one-third  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  present  and  vot- 
ing. 

This  rxUe  Is  a  pernicious,  obnoxious 
affront  to  the  right  of  a  majority  of  this 
Senate,  after  full  debate,  to  act  on  the 
merits  of  any  issue  before  it.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  an  unconstitutional  rule 
because  it  limits  the  right  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings  and  because  it  operates 
to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for  the 
passage  of  legislation.  Our  experience 
yesterday  confirms  this  analysis  more 
dramatically  than  any  theoretical  argu- 
ments. 

The  course  we  must  eventually  take 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  deliberative 
character  and  effectiveness  of  this  body 
is  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  so  that  it 


becomes  truly  a  rule  to  regulate  debate 
and  not  a  rule  to  prevent  action. 

Until  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  do  everything  possible 
to  avoid  a  surrender  to  minority  control 
of  the  actions  of  the  Senate.  The  clo- 
ture vote  on  next  Monday  must  not  be 
an  excuse  for  yielding  on  this  basic 
principle.  Only  a  vote  against  the  leg- 
islation on  its  merits  would  justify  its 
abandonment  and  the  consideration  of 
other  business. 

More  is  at  stake  than  merely  this 
literacy  bill.  This  measure  by  itself, 
while  significant,  is  not  as  vital  as  other 
issues — even  other  issues  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  such  as  part  III  and  school 
desegregation  legislation.  What  is  of 
overriding  importance  is  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Senate  Ls  to  be  ruled  by  a 
majority  or  by  a  well-organized,  well- 
disciplined,  determined  minority. 

The  American  people  must  understand 
that  the  real  issue  at  this  stage  is  the 
ability  of  the  Senate  to  function  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended.  It  would  be 
a  fatal  mistake  for  us  to  surrender  on 
this  fundamental  precept  on  Monday  or 
at  any  other  time.  The  precedent  such 
action  uould  establish  would  place  in 
Jeopardy  the  Senate's  ability  to  meet 
not  only  the  civil  rights  crisis,  but  any 
crisis  with  which  our  Nation  may  ever 
be  confronted. 

The  ri'sponsibility  is  primarily  on  the 
leadership  to  avoid  any  such  precedent 
Speaking  only  for  myself.  I  am  ready 
to  respond  to  quorum  calls  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  and  to  stay  in  this 
flght  until  it  is  won  or  fairly  decided. 

I  have  already  spoken  on  the  merits 
of  the  pending  bill,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
every  Senator  has  had  a  full  opportunity 
to  debate  its  merits  and  demerits  at 
any  desired  length.  In  my  Judgment 
this  bill  is  required,  and,  m  fact,  should 
t>e  strengthened  so  that  it  would  not 
sanction  in  State  elections  the  arbitrary 
practices  it  would  prohibit  in  Federal 
elections.  In  my  opinion  the  bill  is  con- 
stitutional because  it  deals  with  voting 
deprivations,  not  voting  qualifications. 
Senators  who  disagree  should  vote 
against  it  on  its  merits  and  vote  against 
any  amendments  they  dislike.  They 
should  not  attempt  to  deprive  their 
colleagues  of  the  right  to  vote  their  own 
sentiments,  any  more  than  we  would 
attempt  to  preclude  the  opponents  of 
civil  rights  from  voting  their  sentiments. 

This  is  the  way  our  Republic  was  de- 
signed to  serve  the  people.  This  is  the 
constitutional  procedure  which  must 
govern,  our  deliberations.  We  cannot 
compromise  on  this  issue  without  un- 
dermining public  confidence  in  the  proc- 
esses of  government. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  vote  against 
any  motion  to  set  aside  the  bill  for  any 
purpose  at  any  time  unless  the  measure 
proposed  to  be  substituted  deals  with 
our  national  defense  or  security,  and  I 
shall  vote  against  any  other  motion  in- 
consistent with  the  views  that  I  have 
expressed  today.  I  urge  all  Senators  who 
wish  to  protect  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  no  matter  how  they  feel  about 
civil  rights,  to  take  the  same  action. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr  KEATmo.    I  yield. 


Mr  JAVITS.  My  colleague  has  said 
two  things  in  which  I  would  like  to  join 
him,  and  to  emphasize.  He  used  the 
word  "surrender  "  He  also  spoke  of  the 
displacement  of  the  bill.  It  Is  easy  to 
surrender  when  the  opposition  Is  stub- 
born; and  It  IS.  We  who  are  on  the  side 
of  civil  nght.s  must  demonstrate  that  we 
are  as  tenacious  I  like  the  use  of  that 
word  and  I  compliment  my  colleague 
upon  it  It  is  such  an  e;a8y  thing  to  do, 
and  yet  it  is  the  very  challenge  which  we 
face.  I  am  confldent  that  we  will  hold 
fast.  Leading  to  our  determination  to 
hold  fast  is  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
son for  displacing  the  bill.  As  my  col- 
league has  so  eloquently  said,  we  must 
Join  in  standing  against  any  effort  to 
displace  the  bill  by  anything,  as  he  has 
properly  deflned  it,  except  a  national  se- 
curity measure. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  before. 
I  am  delighted  to  be  associated  in  the 
present  fight  with  my  gifted  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  who 
has  again  made  a  splendid  and  extraor- 
dinary contribution  to  the  debate.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
indulgence. 

Mr.  KEIATINO.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
ACT  OF   1962 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  providing  for  the  reduction  of  the 
congressional  representation  of  States 
which  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  their 
inhabitants  to  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation and  summary  of  this  bill  may 
be  prmted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation and  summary  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 
Explanation  and  Summabt 

Section  2  of  the  I4tb  amendment  to  the 
Cotiatltutlon  provldee  for  the  apportionment 
of  R<'pre8entatlvea.  It  further  provide*  that 
any  State's  representation  be  proportionately 
reduced  if  such  State  has  denied  or  abridged 
the  right  of  any  of  Its  citizens  to  yote. 

SUMMAar    BT    BCCTION 

Section  3:  Establlahes  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  RepreaentaUon,  to  be  com- 
posed of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
nine  Members  of  the  House.  No  more  than 
five  members  of  the  committee  from  each 
House  to  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 

Section  3:  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
joint  committee  by  May  1  following  each 
biennial  congressional  election  to  determine 
whether  any  State  has  denied  or  abridged 
the  rights  of  Its  Inhabitants  to  Tot«  In  the 
preceding  election.  The  joint  committee 
would  calculate.  In  the  manner  prescribed 
In  section  3  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  In  section  33  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  number,  if  any,  by  which  the 
representation  of  each  State  sbould  be  re- 
duced The  findings  would  be  reported  to 
the  Congress,  with  a  full  explanation  of  the 
facts  on  which  the  findings  were  made.  Any 
reduction  would  affect  the  Congrees  com- 
mencing after  the  date  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee statement. 

Section  4:  Provides  ttiat  the  findings  of 
the  Joint  committee  concerning  tbe  reduc- 
tion  of  representation  would  go  into  effect 
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so  days  after  the  submission  to  Congress, 
unless  before  the  expiration  of  tbe  80  days. 
Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressly disapproving  the  findings  of  the  joint 
committee. 

Section  5:  Esiabliahes  rule*  of  procedure 
sliuuld  a  resolution  of  disapproval  be  intro- 
duced, Including  discharge  of  the  committee 
to  which  the  resolution  has  been  referred 
and  rules  of  debtite  on  the  resolution. 

Section  6:  Provides  for  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies on  the  Joint  committee  and  for  the 
Internal  organization  of  such  committee. 

Section  7:  Establishes  the  powers  of  the 
Joint  committee  In  holding  InvestlgatloiiB, 
hearings,  and  Issuing  subpenas. 

Section  8:  Provides  tliat  any  statement 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee under  section  143  must  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  joint  committee's  au- 
thorised membership. 

Section  9.  Provides  for  the  expenses  of 
the  joint  committee. 

Section  10.  Provides  for  clerical  and  other 
6ta(t  assistance  for  the  Joint  committee. 

Section  11  Ots  forth  that  any  reduction 
In  representation  called  for  In  the  statement 
of  the  joint  conunlttee  and  not  dlsapproyed 
by  Congress  becomes  effective  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  each  succeeding  Congress;  but 
the  reduction  would  be  effective  only  for  the 
Congress  (or  which  the  statement  was  sub- 
mitted. In  no  rase  would  a  State's  repre- 
sentation be  reduced  below  one. 

Section  3  of  the  14th  amendment:  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  In  each  SUite.  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any 
election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Representatives  In  Congress,  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Leglilature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  •  •  •  inhabitants  of  such  State, 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age.  and  citizens  of 
the  United  SUt«s.  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
except  for  parllc.pation  In  rebellion,  or  otber 
crime,  the  baslf;  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  In  the  proportion  which  the 
numl)er  of  such  •  •  •  citizens  shell  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  •  •  •  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  In  such  State. 

Section  22  of  Kevlsed  Statutes  (act  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1873.  ch.  11;  2  U.S.C.  6):  Should 
laiy  State  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any 
of  the  •  •  •  inhablUnts  thereof,  being  21 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  vote  nt  any  election  named  In  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  tirtlcle  14. 
section  2,  except  for  participation  In  the 
rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  nimaber  of 
Representatives  apportioned  to  such  State 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  •  •  •  citizens  shall  have  to 
the  whole  number  of  •  •  •  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  In  each  State. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  new  proposal.  I  mtroduced  it  in 
the  85th  Congress  and  again  in  the  86th 
Congress. 

While  I  intend  to  discuss  it  briefly  in 
a  few  moments,  I  would  address  myself 
first  to  the  hi.story  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  the  87th  Congress. 

The  Senate  is  now  in  the  12th  legis- 
lative day  of  debate  on  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  sixth  grade  education  as 
evidence  of  literacy  In  those  States  where 
hteracy  is  a  qualification  for  voting  in  a 
Federal  election. 

Only  yesterday,  the  Senate  decided. 
by  a  decisive  margin,  that  this  bill  has 
not  yet  been  fully  discussed.  A  motion 
to  impose  cloture  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  43  to  53.    Then  almost  immedi- 


ately the  Senate  ttimed  around,  and  by 
an  even  more  decisive  margin  of  64  to 
33.  voted  to  continue  the  discussion. 

For  12  legislative  days  this  issue  has 
been  disctissed  in  laborious  and  infinite 
detail.  Only  yesterday  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  reported  that  according 
to  his  best  information,  every  Senator 
who  desires  to  be  heard  on  this  bill  has 
spoken. 

The  minority  leader  indicated  that  the 
reluctance  of  several  Senators  of  his 
party  to  vote  for  cloture  stemmed  from  a 
feeling  that  the  filibuster  had  not  been 
dramatic  enough,  and  that  there  was 
an  unwillingness  to  shut  off  debate  be- 
cause there  had  not  been  any  marathon, 
24 -hour  sessions. 

A  majority  of  Senators  do  not  want 
to  stop  talking,  even  though  apparentiy 
no  Senator  has  anything  further  to  say. 
But  an  even  larger  majority  of  Senators 
are  not  prepared  to  kill  the  proposal  for 
this  session. 

I  ask,  How  silly  can  we  get? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world. 

It  also  has  been  said  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  the  only  legislative  body  in  the 
world  that  cannot  act  when  a  majority 
of  its  Members  are  ready  to  do  so. 

Both  these  statements  have  been 
proved  in  recent  days.  The  Senate  is 
now  in  the  12th  day  of  debate  in  a 
"polite  filibuster"  on  the  literacy  test 
bill. 

We  have  listened  to  learned  disserta- 
tions on  the  Constitution,  and  to  vulgar 
attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  heard  exhaustive  analyses  of 
voting  statistic^:,  and  esoteric  explana- 
tions of  why  thousands  of  Negro  voters 
in  Southern  States  somehow  fail  to  ex- 
ercise their  franchise. 

If  real  straw  were  required  for  the 
strawmen  that  have  been  erected  and 
destroyed  in  the  Senate  this  year  in  civil 
rights  debates,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  acreage  controls.  The  Senate  could 
consume  the  straw  and  give  away  the 
grain. 

I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  history  of 
civil  rights  legislation  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  this  moment.  In  terms  of  ac- 
complishment. I  invite  attention  to  the 
following: 

First.  Last  summer  we  extended  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
2  years — although  we  had  to  resort  to 
the  subterfuge  of  an  amendment  to  a 
pending  appropriation  bill  to  accom- 
plish even  this. 

Second.  Earlier  this  year,  after  12 
days  of  "polite  filibuster,"  we  approved 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  eliminate  the  poll  tax 
as  a  requirement  for  voting. 

But  before  we  hail  this  as  an  epic 
achievement  we  should  consider  that 
the  proposal  must  first  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  be  approved  by  the 
legislatures  of  38  separate  States  before 
It  becomes  law.  Only  13  States  can  keep 
It  in  legislative  limbo  for  7  years,  thus 
killing  it  off. 

These  are  our  paltry  achievements  in 
civil  rights  legislation.  Where  have  we 
failed? 


We  failed,  first,  finally,  and  fatally,  on 
January  11.  1961.  when  it  was  decided. 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  46.  to  postpone  action 
on  reforming  rule  xXII  until  the  end  of 
the  session. 

A  resolution  to  impose  cloture  by  a 
three-fifths  vote  was  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee  almg  with  a  less 
modest  ixxiposal  to  impose  cloture  by  a 
simple  majority  vote. 

This  crucial  vote  16  months  ago  left 
King  Filibuster  sitting  on  his  Senate 
throne  for  the  duration  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

This  vote  doomed  any  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation  for  at  least  2  years. 
This  vote  guaranteed  a  continuation  of 
minority  rule  in  the  Senate  through 
1962. 

All  that  has  followed  since,  In  terms 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  has  been 
shadowboxing. 

As  Shakespeare  so  eloquently  put  It, 
our  civil  rights  debate  since  then  has 
been  "full  of  sound  and  fury — and  signi- 
fying nothing." 

What  has  happened  since  has  con- 
firmed the  predictions  of  the  46  Senators 
who  voted  to  reform  rule  22  in  January 
1961. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  won  a 
grudging  2 -year  extension.  The  glorious 
battle  to  reform  rule  xXii  collapsed  in 
3  days  last  September.  A  motion  to 
impose  clotui'e  was  shot  down  by  a  vote 
of  37  to  43,  failing  even  to  obtain  a 
simple  majority,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
required  two-thirds. 

Again  yesterday,  a  motion  to  impose 
cloture  failed  to  get  a  majority,  while 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  voted 
to  continue  debate. 

My  reluctant  concluslim  Is  that  we  love 
to  talk  about  civil  rights,  but  we  dislike 
to  act  on  them. 

For  those  who  might  be  tempted  to 
make  political  hay  out  of  yesterday's 
vote  against  im[>osing  cloture  I  point 
out  these  facts: 

Democrats  were  equally  divided  on  the 
question  of  cutting  off  debate  and  get- 
ting on  with  the  vote,  with  30  voting  on 
either  side. 

Republicans,  however,  voted  nearly 
2  to  1,  or  23  to  13,  to  continue  the 
filibuster. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  voted 
against  killing  the  literacy  test  bill  for 
this  session. 

The  majority  leader  tells  us  there  will 
be  another  attempt  to  impose  cloture 
next  Monday.  Perhaps  there  will  be 
enough  t<jlegrams  from  home  to  turn 
the  tide  and  muster  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  for  cloture.  If  there  is, 
I  know  we  can  pass  the  literacy  test  bill 
next  week. 

If  not,  I  shall  still  not  be  completely 
discouraged.  For  I  am  confident  that 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  Senate 
will  approve  a  formula  that  allows  both 
free  and  full  debate,  and  majority  rule. 
I  hope  to  be  in  this  Chamber,  present 
and  voting,  when  that  day  arrives. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  extensively  on  the  Ull  I  have  just 
offered.  Most  of  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  wiUi  similar  meastu'es  I  have 
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introduced  In  the  past.  However,  I 
should  like  to  offer  a  brief  explanation: 

The  bill  would  implement  section  2 
of  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  submit  that  it  would  do  more  than 
any  antlpoll  tax  amendment,  or  any 
litertu^y  test  amendment,  to  extend  the 
voting  franchise  to  those  now  deprived 
of  it.  , 

It  should  commabd  the  support  of 
Senators  on  either  side  of  the  issue  be- 
fore us,  who  recognize  the  simple  prin- 
ciple that  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  vote  exists,  and  should  not  be  denied 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  what  I  propose. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that  any  State  which  denies  or 
abridges  the  right  of  any  of  its  citizens 
to  vote  shall  have  its  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  reduced 
proportionately. 

This  section  has  never  been  Imple- 
mented by  legislation,  as  the  last  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  provides.  I  be- 
lieve my  bill  would  do  this. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Representation 
which  would  meet  followmg  each  bien- 
nial election  for  Representatives. 

By  May  1  of  the  year  following  each 
biennial  election  the  joint  committee 
would  report  to  the  Congress  whether 
any  State  has  violated  section  2.  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Further,  it  would  calculate  by  how 
much  the  number  of  Representatives 
should  be  reduced  for  any  State  to  be 
found  in  violation. 

In  a  period  of  time  specified  by  the 
proposed  act.  Congress  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  disapprove  the  findings 
of  the  joint  committee  through  a  con- 
current resolution. 

In  the  absence  of  such  disapproval, 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  any  State  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  14th  amendment  would  be- 
come effective  in  the  following  Congress. 
The  reduction  would  apply  only  to  that 
Congress. 

My  bill  is  clearly  designed  to  punish 
a  State  which  violates  the  rights  of  any 
of  its  citizens  to  vote.  This  was  the 
intention  of  those  who  wrote  and  ap- 
proved the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Coristitutlon.  In  other  words,  my  bill 
seeks  to  carry  out  the  clearly  stated  in- 
tent of  the  14th  amendment 

Mr.  President,  since  the  25th  day  of 
April  we  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  and 
listened  to  the  debate  on  the  literacy 
test  bill. 

Earlier  this  year  we  sat  for  12  days 
and  listened  to  the  debate  on  the  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment. 

Last  year  we  listened  to  three  civil 
rights  debates — two  of  them  on  reform- 
ing rule  Xxn  by  reducing  the  percen- 
tage of  the  ruling  minority — and  the 
third  on  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

During  the  more  than  7  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  literally  millions  of  words  of 
debate  on  civil  rights  legislation. 


I  am  not  a  lawyer,  for  which  I  am 
often  thankful.  And  sometimes  the 
legalistic  subtleties  leave  me  frustrated. 
But  the  central  question  we  are  dealing 
with  today,  and  that  we  have  failed  to 
solve  in  the  past.  Is  whether  the  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Negro  to  become  a  full-fledged,  flrst- 
class,  franchised  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  areas  where  he  does  not  now 
have  that  status. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that  I  believe  we 
should  do  It  And  I  believe  we  should 
do  it  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  trfU  S  3287  »  providing  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  congressional  representa- 
tion of  States  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  of  Its  inhabitants  to  vote,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
McN.^M.^RA.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 
THE     POWERS     OF     THE     PRESI- 
DENCY 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, there  have  just  come  to  my  atten- 
tion the  prepared  remark:;  of  former 
President  Dwight  D  Eisenhower  which 
were  relea.sed  at  a  press  conference  ttxlay 
following  a  meeting  with  the  joint  Sen- 
ate-House Republican  leadership 

I  want  to  read  this  brief  statement  into 
the  Record  Former  President  Eisen- 
hower .said 

I  have  t(xlay  reiipwed  a  prized  aasocuiion 
with  gmyl  frlpnd.s  and  firmer  collpagiics  In 
OovernmPT'.t  the  Republican  leadi-rs  of  tlie 
Senate  and   Hou.te  of   Representatives 

Our  dl.sni.'wlons  ranged  the  Rp^ctnim  of 
giu  crnnipiital  concern*-- from  f')relgn  a(T.ilrs 
to  pre86U.g  problems  here  at  home  In  re- 
spect t*>  domestic  affairs  we  developed  two 
xn,\]  T  themes 

First,  the  .strenuous  efforts  of  the  .\dmln- 
l.strutlon  to  Increase  greatly  the  power  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment 

Second  administration  Insistence  u[Kiti  In- 
creasln^^ly  he^ivy  Federal  spending  on  all 
fronts 

In  this  statement  I  refer  only  to  the  first 
of    these    subject    area« 

It  has  long  been  my  Judgment  that  the 
real  threat  to  liberty  In  this  Republic  will 
come  not  from  any  sudden,  calculated  as- 
sault; rather,  the  threat  to  our  liberties  will 
be  primarily  found  In  a  steady  eri:>«lon  of 
self-reliant  citizenship,  and  In  excessive 
p<iwer  concentration,  resulting  from  the 
lodging  of  m'lre  and  more  decuions  In  an 
ever-8:rowinK  Federal  bureaucracy 

To  cite  only  a  few  of  the  recent  prcposal.s 
to  vest  more  authority  In  the  executive 
branch 

1  Authority  for  the  President  to  modify 
Income  taxes  whenever  he  should  so  decide 

3  Authority  for  the  President  to  finance, 
wherever  and  whenever  he  pleases,  large-scale 
emergency  public  works  by  diversion  of 
funds  dedicated  to  other  pu  poses  by  the 
Congress 

3  Authority  to  regiment  all  agriculture, 
more  sweeping  and  repressive  than  any  au- 
thority ever  before  sought  over  any  segment 
of  the  Nation's   economy 

4  Authority  fur  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  take  over  a  whole  host  of  State  and  l<x;al 
reajxjnslbllltles.  notably  Including  the  pro- 
posal for  a  Departftient  of  Urban  Affairs. 


5  Authority  to  dilute  the  Independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  Presidential 
appointment  of  Its  chairman. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  comments: 

To  be  sure,  the  objectives  underlying  many 
such  pro(>o.>als  are  not  In  themseU'es  con- 
troversial 

The   immetliaie    past   President   then 

.says: 

I  do  not  agree,  however,  that  In  every  in- 
stance more  Presidential  ^xjwer  Is  needed  to 
achieve  them 

The  country  .should  soberly  consider 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's statement.     It  is: 

I  believe  that  the  problem  of  the  Presi- 
dency Is  rarely  an  Inadequacy  of  power 
Ordinarily  the  problem  Is  to  use  the  already 
enormous  fx.wer  -.f  the  Presidency  Judl- 
clou.sly.  tenjj>erate!y  and  wisely. 

Mr  President,  no  more  Important 
statement  has  been  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  these  wise  observations 
by  Mr.  Eisenhower  today.  In  each  of 
the  five  areas  he  cited,  recent  proposals. 
Ihe  events  of  the  day,  and  the  acts  of  the 
admmlstration  supply  emphasis. 

First,  he  cited  the  President's  request 
for  authority  to  modify  income  taxes. 

1  he  p«-ople  of  South  Dakota,  to  whom 
I  talked  m  January  and  February  during 
two  series  of  scheduled  meetings,  will  re- 
call that  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that 
the  authority  to  lower  Income  taxes 
would  carry  with  It  the  au'iiOnty  to  raise 
income  taxes  No  more  insidious  pro- 
posal could  be  put  forward  than  the  pro- 
posal tiiat  the  President  be  given  the 
power  to  lower  taxes,  when  that  might 
be  attractive,  because  that  power  would 
give  the  President  the  power  of  the  purse, 
the  power  over  revenue,  taking  the  power 
away  from  the  Congress. 

Si'cond.  Mr  Eisenhower  cited  the  pro- 
p<).sal  which  will  come  t)efore  the  Senate. 
under  the  schedule  announced.  Immedi- 
ately following  conclusion  of  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  legislation.  That  is 
the  proposal  for  a  public  works  program. 
by  which  the  President  would  have  the 
authority,  wherever  and  whenever  he 
pleased,  to  institute  large-scale  emer- 
gency public  works  and  to  pay  for  them 
by  diverting  funds  already  dedicated  to 
other  purposes  by  the  Congress 

Mr  President,  this,  again,  is  one  of 
the  most  insidious  proposals  that  have 
been  .submitted  to  the  Congress.  In  the 
form  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  spells  out  the  danger  to  which 
I  called  attention  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  February  and  again  In  April.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  authority  to  use  the 
twrrowing  power  of  certain  agencies  and 
to  use  the  public  debt  receipts  for  re- 
serve funds  and  to  spend  these  moneys 
for  current  public  works  constitute  one 
of  the  most  violent  threats  which  have 
ever  been  made  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  responsibility. 

As  spelled  out  In  the  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  over  the  solid  objection  of  the 
minority  members,  authority  would  be 
given  to  the  President  to  use  the  debt 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank:  to  use  $3  billion  worth  of 
the  reserve  funds  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
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Insurance  Corporation:  and  to  use  $750 
million  of  the  reserve  authority  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  President  would  have 
authority  to  tap  those  reserve  funds — 
for  the  insurance  of  deposits,  for  the 
insurance  of  the  savings  of  people — and 
to  spend  them  on  public  works  which 
the  President  might  designate  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

Third.  Mr.  Eisenhower  cited  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  for  authority  to 
regiment  all  agriculture.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  repeated  state- 
ments and  speeches  during  this  session, 
the  farm  proposals  of  this  administra- 
tion, as  encompsissed  in  the  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
contemplate  not  leaving  it  up  to  the 
farmers  to  d^K:ide  whether  or  not  they 
shall  sign  up  in  a  support  program.  In 
the  area  of  feed  grains,  the  administra- 
tion proposals  contemplate  making  It 
mandatory  for  every  farmer,  for  every 
producer  of  feed  grains,  to  come  in  un- 
der the  bill  if  marketing  quotas  are  voted 
or  to  suffer  penalties  if  the  marketing 
quotas  are  not   voted. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Eisenhower  cited  the  pro- 
posed authority  to  take  over  a  whole 
host  of  Stat<  and  local  responsibilities. 
This  include.s  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs.  The  Senate  itself  has  already 
spoken  on  that  subject  by  sending  the 
proposal  back  to  committee.  The  House 
turned  down  the  reorganization  plan. 

And  fifth,  the  former  President  cited 
the  proposed  authority  to  dilute  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
by  Presidential  appointment  of  its  Chair- 
man. This  .shares  the  character  of  the 
several  reorganiration  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  present  administration  In 
the  first  .session  of  this  Congress  in  which 
various  boards  and  agencies  were  recom- 
mended to  be  reorganized,  proposing  in 
each  case  an  enhancement  of  the  powers 
of  the  Chairman. 

Mr  President,  these  several  strikes  for 
Increasing  the  power  of  the  Executive 
have  been  properly  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  by  former 
President  Eisenhower's  statement  of  to- 
day. I  hope  his  statement  will  be  widely 
read  throughout  the  country.  We  have 
witnessed  other  evidences  of  this  grasp 
for  Executive  power. 

As  the  President  sends  out  his  emis- 
saries to  run  for  office  this  year,  to  be- 
come delegates  for  the  White  House  or 
Representatives  of  the  White  House 
rather  than  Senators  from  sovereign 
States  or  Representatives  from  Congres- 
sional districts,  I  hope  the  Americsm 
people  will  remember  what  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower said  today: 

TT>e  problem  of  the  Presidency  is  rarely 
an  inadequacy  of  power.  Ordinarily  the 
problem  Is  to  use  the  already  enormous 
ix)wer  of  the  Presidency  Judiciously,  tem- 
perately, and  wisely. 

If  there  Is  any  threat  to  the  Inherent 
integrity  of  the  American  Republic,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  current  proposals  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  Presidency  at 
the  expense  of  other  branches  of  the 
Government. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  tome. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
Is  satisfactory  to  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  may  follow  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  and  indeed  may  follow 
the  remarks  to  be  made  by  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara  and 
Mr.  Hart],  who  will  speak  on  the  pend- 
ing mea;5ure,  for  the  purpose  of  conti- 
nuity of  the  Record. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  certainly  have  no  objection 
to  that.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senators  from  Michigan  and  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  allowing  me 
to  proceed  at  this  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senators  from 
Michigan. 

JAMES   M.  NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara]  for  the  vigor- 
ous statement  he  has  just  made.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  a  footnote  in  defense 
of  lawyers.  I  should  add  that  I  accept  all 
of  his  statement  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  his  reference  to  members  of 
the  bar. 

I  shall  be  very  brief — brief  because  we 
who  have  been  sissociated  in  the  effort  of 
past  days  to  insure  the  passage  of  the 
pending  measure  already  have  expressed 
our  disappointment  at  the  vote  of  yes- 
terday, and  our  hope  that  on  Monday 
a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  will  have 
reconsidered  their  position  on  the  ap- 
plication of  cloture,  to  apply  cloture. 
We  share  a  determination  that  we  shall 
not  surrender.  We  insist  that  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  year  1962,  especially  after 
almost  two-thirds  of  us  have  snown  a  de- 
sire to  vote  on  the  pending  measure, 
shall  in  fact  have  this  opportunity. 

All  of  us  who  are  associated  in  this  ef- 
fort have  taken  the  opportunity  this 
afternoon  to  assign  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility for  the  picture  of  a  Senate  unable 
to  work  its  will.  As  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  just  said,  our  con- 
frontation with  rule  XXII  is  included  in 
our  determination  that  we  shall,  when 
Congress  reassembles  in  January,  make 
the  most  determined  effort  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  this  body  to  modify  that 
rule,  in  order  that  never  again  shall  al- 
most two-thirds  of  our  membership  who 
are  desirous  to  act  on  a  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  be  denied  the  right  to 
do  so. 

With  other  Senators  who  have  spoken 
before  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  to 
set  aside  or  to  support  a  motion  to  set 
aside  the  pending  measure  for  any  addi- 
tional Senate  business,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  only  that  one  which  bears 
upon  our  national  survival  and  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  hope  that  a  pessimism  which  attaches 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  support 


of  the  pending  proposal  will  prove  111- 
foimded;  that  on  Monday,  for  whatever 
the  reasons,  we  will  find  the  votes  pres- 
ent which  will  enable  us  to  do  the  busi- 
ness which  is  before  us  and  to  resolve 
the  question  which  has  been  pending 
these  weeks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  are 
other  Senators,  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
that  yesterday  the  cloture  motion  to 
limit  debate  on  the  literacy  test  bill  to 
1  hour  for  each  Senator,  or  possibly  a 
total  of  100  hours,  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  43.  With  other  Senators, 
I  hope  that  on  Monday  we  may  have  a 
different  result.  I  appeal  to  Senators 
who  say  they  are  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal embodied  in  the  so-called  literacy 
measure  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
vote  on  the  question,  instead  of  uphold- 
ing the  hands  of  those  who,  by  inter- 
minable debate,  seek  to  prevent  the  ma- 
jority from  expressing  itself. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  de- 
bates of  Senators  who  oppose  the  meas- 
ure. I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
frequently  learned  discussions  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion really  missed  the  point.  There  was 
a  very  learned  analysis  of  the  debates 
inside  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  References  were  made  to  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provides : 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Both  of  those  references  are  beside  the 
point.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Civil  War,  not  only  the  13th. 
but  also  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
were  added  to  the  Constitution.  Those 
amendments  are  almost  never  referred 
to  by  our  friends  from  the  South.  They 
are  treated  as  being  nonexistent.  Never- 
theless, they  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
ConstAution  as  any  other  provision ;  and 
by  their  terms  they  clearly  justify  and 
authorize  legislation  dealing  with  dis- 
criminations against  the  Negro  race. 

The  15th  amendment  is  very  specific. 
Since  it  is  so  seldom  referred  to  by  our 
Southern  friends,  I  think  it  should  be 
restated  again.  The  first  section  of  that 
amendment  reads : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  SUtes  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude— 

Then  there  is  a  second  section,  which 
reads : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
reported  last  year  that  it  had  found 
clear  evidence  that  in  at  least  100  coun- 
ties in  8  Southern  States: 

There  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  substantial  numbers  of  Negro  citizens 
are  or  recently  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  grounds  of  race  or  color. 

Then  the  Commission  goes  c' .        "''V 
that  those   100  courti'*^.  arf 
wi.hin  the  States  of  Alabanx      -^ 
Georgia.    Louisiana.   Mississippi,   i^orlh 
Carolina.    South    Carolina,    and    Ten- 
nessee. 
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The  Commlsalon  then  states: 
Some  denials  oX  the  rlgbt  to  vote  occur  by 
reawn  of  the  dlecrlmlnatory  appllcatlotu  of 
laws  eetUng  quaUflcatlone  for  yotera. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission 
furnishes  abundant  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  literacy  tesU  are  quite 
commonly  manipxilated  in  those  coun- 
ties against  the  Negro  race  by  imposing 
far  more  severe  requirements  upon 
Negroes  than  are  Imposed  upon  whites. 
Therefore,  such  tests  fall  witliin  the  cate- 
gory of  acts  forbidden  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment,  which  I 
have  just  read. 

I  think  no  one  has  really  challenged 
this  finding  by  the  UjB.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment; and  the  second  section  of  the 
amendment  gives  Congress  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  so.  So  the  argxunents 
that  this  measure  Is  unconstitutional  fall 
completely  by  the  board. 

In  addition.  I  think  the  measure  is 
also  justified  under  the  14th  amendment, 
because  the  final  clauses  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  provide, 
speaking  of  any  State: 
nor  thali  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proceaa 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  perion  within  Its 
jurladlctlon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  vote  is  an 
attribute  which  the  individual  citiaen 
has;  aivd  if  it  is  denied  to  any  citizen 
otherwise  qualified,  he  is  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Therefore,  any 
act  by  a  State  which,  in  effect,  discrim- 
inates against  individual  citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  this  basic  political  right  is  in 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment.  Then, 
of  course,  there  is  also  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment — identical  with  section 
2  of  the  15th  amendment — which  reads 
as  follows: 

The  CongrcM  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legUlatlon.  the  pruvUluns  of 
this  article. 

So  the  constitutional  case  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  clear;  and  the  ref- 
erence* to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  and  to  Madison's  Journal- 
like  "the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring" — have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  bill  still 
before  us  is  that  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  sixth  grade  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  literacy.  That  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  it  is  the  sole  test  of  lit- 
eracy— for  persons  who  are  able  to  read 
and  write,  although  they  have  not  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade,  can  meet  this 
test — but  it  merely  means  that  comple- 
tion of  the  sixth  grade  shall  be  presump- 
tive evidence  that  the  voter  otherwise 
eligible  can  read  and  write.  I  think  this 
IS  a  most  reasonable  assxmiptlon.  Even 
the  most  severe  critic  of  progressive  edu- 
cation has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  denied 
the  fact  that  a  sixth-grade  student  Is 
able  to  read  and  write.  Therefore,  this 
is  a  very  moderate  provision. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  would 
only  meet  a  portion  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  South 
experience  when  they  try  to  vote.  The 
problem  of  being  delayed  in  regustratlon. 


the  problem  of  not  being  given  equal 
opportunity  to  register,  and  the  problem 
which  arises  because  of  the  existence 
of  Intimidation — economic  intimidation, 
and.  at  times,  physical  intimidation — 
would  not  be  reached  by  this  bill.  It 
would  merely  cut  off  one  of  the  tentacles 
of  the  octopus,  which  in  the  aggregate 
restrict  the  basic  voting,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic rights  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
Congreaa  may  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
thla  measure,  and  that  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  for  cloture  will  be  ob- 
tained on  Monday. 

Like  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
fight.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  any  motion  to  lay 
aside  this  issue  and  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider some  other  measure.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned — and  I  believe  I  speak  for 
all  of  them,  as  well— we  are  ready  to 
fight  it  out  on  these  lines,  even  if  it  takes 
all  summer;  and.  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  intend  to  let  this 
measure  rest. 

If  we  should  fail  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  on  Monday,  we  shall 
return  to  the  battle  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Congress,  in  January,  when,  under 
the  opinion  which  Vice  President  Nixon 
gave.  Congress  will  have  the  constitu- 
tional right — and  I  emphasize  that 
phrase.  Mr.  President— to  frame  its  rules 
Insofar  as  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
is  concerned. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  there 
should  be  full  and  free  debate  And  that 
will  occur  under  the  cloture  proposal 
which  some  of  us  favor— namely,  that 
2  weeks  after  the  filing  of  a  cloture  peti- 
tion, a  majority  of  Senators  elected  and 
sworn  in  shall  have  the  right  to  limit 
debate — or.  phrased  more  accurately,  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  elected  and 
sworn  in — or  51  out  of  the  present  mem- 
bership of  100— shall  have  the  right  to 
provide  that  2  weeks  after  the  filing  of 
a  cloture  petition,  the  Senate  shall  have 
the  right  to  limit  debate  and  to  vote 

Since  we  know  that,  in  practice,  such 
a  so-called  cloture  petition  would  not  be 
presented  until  the  debate  had  itself  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  proposal  provides  for  more  than  2 
weeks  of  debate;   In  fact.  It  might  well 
provide  for  3  weeks  or  4  weeks  of  debate. 
And  smce  there  are  two  stages  in  con- 
nection   with    the    consideration    of    a 
measure — namely,  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  consider  it.  and  then  the  motion  to 
pass  upon  the  measure  itself — this  ar- 
rangement  would   afford  our   southern 
colleagues  an  opportunity  to  prolong  the 
debate  twice — and.  each  time,  for  a  min- 
imum of  2  weelcs:   and  more  probably, 
each  time,  for  between  3  weeks  and  4 
weeks.    And  even  if  the  motion  to  lunlt 
debate  were  then  carried  by  a  majority 
vote,  there  would  remain  1  hour  of  de- 
bate  for   each   Senator — or    a   possible 
additional  total  of  100  hours  of  debate. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  sponsor  this  proposed  change  in  the 
Senate  rule  carniot  be  charged  with  try- 
ing to  impose  gag  rule.    In  this  proposal 
we  provide  for  the  widest  possible  free- 
dom of  debate — greater  than  that  which 
exists  in  any  other  parliamentary  body 


in  the  world.  We  simply  try  to  affirm 
the  principle  that,  at  some  time,  the 
Senate  may  be  permitted  to  vote. 

Our  southern  friends  are.  by  the  proc- 
ess of  interminable  debate,  attempting 
to  enact  in  principle  John  C.  Calhoun's 
theory  of  a  concurrent  majority — name- 
ly, that  any  section  of  the  country  had 
the  right  to  veto  a  measure  affecting  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  try  never  to  refer  to 
the  Civil  War;  but  it  is  a  fact  tn  Amer- 
ican history.  The  Civil  War  decided— 
or.  at  least,  we  thought  it  had  decided — 
a  number  of  things.  We  thought  It  had 
decided  the  principle  that  we  were  one 
country,  and  the  principle  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Congress  apply  to  the  en- 
lire  country,  and  the  principle  that  the 
decisions  of  Congress  are  to  be  made  by 
majority  vote. 

But  now.  because  of  the  protection* 
thrown  around  the  so-called  filibuster,  it 
13  possible  for  a  relatively  small  minor- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  repre- 
senting a  fraction  of  the  electorate  of  a 
fraction  of  the  States,  to  prevent  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  Senate,  from 
tven  voting  and  reaching  a  decision, 

It  was  for  this  reason — and.  among 
others,  the  seniority  rule — that  a  dis- 
tinguished Southern  journalist  has  said 
that  the  Senate  is  the  Souths  revenge 
for  Gettysburg.  In  the  14  years  that  I 
have  .served  m  this  body,  the  truth  of 
that  remark  hak  been  impressed  upon 
me  more  with  every  year.  It  seems  clear 
that  this  body,  by  virtue  of  its  own  rules. 
is  the  revenge  which  our  Southern 
fnends  are  taking  for  the  Civil  War;  and 
.sometimes  I  wonder  which  side  won  the 
Civil  War.  We  abolished  chattel  slav- 
ery; but  we  have  not  yet  established  the 
right  of  those  Americans  of  darker  skins 
to  obtain,  in  practice,  the  civil  rights 
which  our  grandfathers  thought  they 
had  esUblished  by  the  Civil  War  and  by 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

I  have  never  believed  In  waiving  the 
bloody  shirt.  As  the  son  of  a  Demo- 
cratic family  in  the  State  of  Maii»e.  I  al- 
ways was  revolted  by  Memorial  Day 
orations  m  which  it  was  charged  that  the 
Democrats  of  the  North  had  been  traitors 
during  the  Civil  War. 

I  resented  those  charges  very  greatly. 
The  memory  of  them  is  somethmg  I  still 
resent.  Nevertheless  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans  fought  in  the  Civil  War 
to  establish  human  freedom.  It  is  this 
need  for  human  freedom  for  which  we 
are  contesting  today. 

This  Nation  cannot  long  continue  be- 
fore the  world  as  the  apostle,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  equality  of  opportunity,  and. 
on  the  other,  in  practice  fail  so  gravely  in 
many  areas  to  put  into  effect  those 
principles  of  equal  rights  for  which  so 
much  blood  was  shed  and  about  which 
so  many  protestations  have  been  made. 
Unless  a  reconciliation  is  developed 
between  the  white  and  the  black  races 
in  this  Nation.  I  shudder  at  what  some  of 
the  consequences  may  be.  When  I  see 
the  abuses  now  perpetrated  In  Algeria 
against  the  Mohammedan  population 
by    the    EXiropeans— I    do    not    say    the 
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French  settlers;  I  say  the  European 
settlers — I  shudder  at  what  may  happen 
there  when  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion takes  over. 

There  are  strong  nationalistic  cur- 
rents in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
Negro  race  in  this  Nation  and  through- 
out Africa,  and  they  are  finding  sympa- 
thy amongst  those  of  darker  skin  in  Asia 
and  Latin  America  as  well.  This  is  our 
Achilles'  heel,  and  we  must  remedy  it 
if  we  are  to  present  In  practice  the  Image 
of  America  which  Jefferson  contem- 
plated, which  Lincoln  tried  to  bring  into 
being,  and  for  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  humble.  Inarticulate  citizens 
fought,  were  wounded,  and  died,  be- 
cause, underneath  all  the  intellectual 
subtleties  of  the  Civil  War.  was  the  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  and 
women  of  the  North  that,  basically,  it 
was  a  struggle  for  human  freedom.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  fact. 

I  mention  this  not  to  fan  the  old  fires, 
because  my  family  and  I  have  suffered 
from  those  fires,  but  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  face  this  issue 
as  Americans,  and  I  hope  that,  despite 
the  Civil  War.  we  may  be  able  to  think 
and  act  as  Americans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  said  many  times, 
and  I  never  will  cease  to  repeat,  that 
one  of  the  great  gratifications  of  hav- 
ing the  honor  to  represent  the  State  of 
New  York  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  col- 
Icague-in-arms  with  my  distinguished 
and  beloved  friend  from  Illinois.  He  and 
I  have  joined  in  this  struggle  many 
times  before,  with  others  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
result — we  have  often  been  frustrated 
and  defeated— it  has  always  been  with 
honor.  I  attribute  that  fact  very  heavily 
to  the  lofty  character  and  high  inspira- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

He  has  spoken  today,  as  is  character- 
istic of  him.  in  deep  accents  of  under- 
standing of  the  social  currents  of  our 
time.  Whether  the  papers  print  what 
we  say  here  today  or  not.  and  whether 
the  country  reads  what  has  been  said 
here  today  or  does  not.  somehow  or 
other,  by  that  strange  process  of  osmosis 
which  public  men  know  so  well,  there  is 
at  least  a  good  chance  that  these  ideas 
will  BO  forth  in  the  country  and  that 
civil  rights  debates  like  this  one  will 
not  be  lost  In  the  haze  or  excitement  of 
this  vote,  or  that  vote,  or  ac- 
tion on  cloture,  or  argument  of 
constitutionality — although  I  think  this 
bill  Ls,  without  question,  constitutional — 
or  lack  of  constitutionality,  and  that  the 
eternal  verity  will  be  noted  that  we  are 
struggling  for  the  soul  of  our  country, 
and  that  we  are  struggling  for  the  Con- 
stitution for  which  thousands  and  thou- 
sands, indeed,  millions,  have  died,  and 
that  it  is  meaningful  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  all  mankind. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  certainly 
speaks  the  views  of  all  of  us  on  his  side 
when  he  says  he  looks  down  the  veil 
of  time  with  deep  concern  and  trepida- 
tion over  what  may  happen  to  mankind 
if  we  cannot  get  over  the  incubus  which 


we  carry  in  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion on  racial,  religious,  and  other 
grounds,  which  are  invidious  to  civilized 
minds. 

I  am  grateful  for  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  for  joining  in  this  struggle. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  with  us  on  our 
side  such  a  magnanimous  and  great 
Senator  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  join  my  colleague 
from  New  York  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
have  been  proud  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  in  this  fight  to 
strengthen  the  human  and  civil  rights  of 
all  our  citizens.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  displayed  today,  as  he  has  so 
often,  his  tenacity  of  purpose  with  re- 
gard to  this  issue. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  said  that  I  would 
oppose  any  effort  to  substitute  any  other 
legislation,  except  that  dealing  with  our 
national  security  or  national  defense, 
for  the  pending  measure  until  we  have 
come  to  a  resolution  thereon  by  a  vote 
either  up  or  down. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  a 
great  leader  in  this  fight,  which  cuts 
completely  across  party  lines,  and 
which  is  a  fight  for  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  interest  of  our  country,  both 
domestically  and  internationally,  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  has  so  correctly 
stated,  this  is  our  Achilles'  heel,  and  we 
must  grapple  with  this  situation  and 
handle  it.  not  only  for  our  domestic 
tranquility,  but  in  order  to  maintain  our 
position,  internationally,  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  whose  people  for 
the  most  part  do  not  have  white  skin. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York.  It  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  work  with  them  and  to  work  with 
all  the  other  Senators  who  believe  as 
we  do.  We,  in  a  sense,  are  soldiers  of 
a  vast  army  of  people  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  including  a  large  proportion 
of  the  South.  It  has  been  a  real  privi- 
lege to  have  had  a  chance  to  defend 
those  principles  in  the  Senate.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens,  how- 
ever, who  have  defended  these  principles 
in  far  more  dangerous  locations. 

There  is  no  personal  risk  attached  to 
us  in  defending  these  principles  in  the 
Senate.  Our  Southern  colleagues  are 
extremely  polite  to  us.  They  cast  no 
social  obloquy  upon  us.  We  are  rather 
sheltered  defenders  of  these  principles. 
Over  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  particularly 
in  the  Southern  States,  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are  really 
exposed  to  social  ostracism  and  in  some 
cases  to  physical  intimidation.  They  are 
the  real  heroes. 

So,  while  we  are  unutterably  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
given  us  to  defend  these  principles,  we 
realize  there  are  countless  others  far 
more  heroic  than  we. 

This  is  unfinished  business  for  Amer- 
ica. Those  of  us  who  feel  strongly  upon 
this  subject  have  both  a  moral  obliga- 
tion and  a  determination  to  keep  on. 
We  shall  try  to  do  so  with  good  temper 


and  with  no  appeal  to  prejudice.  We 
shall  not  equivocate.  We  shall  not  abuse. 
But  we  shall  not  retreat.  We  shall  push 
on. 

In  the  long  process  of  time  these  prin- 
ciples will  win.  The  question  is  whether 
they  will  win  quickly  enough,  In  view  of 
the  dangers  which  implnffe  upon  us. 

Nothing  better  could  be  said  of  us  than 
the  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold: 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb! 
Let  the  vlctora,  when  they  come. 
When  the  forts  of  folly  faU. 
Find  thy  body  by  the  waUl 

Without  Indulging  in  any  mock  hero- 
ics, exactly  as  the  soldiers  of  the  North 
and  their  relatives  were  proud  when  they 
died  at  Gettysburg,  at  Antletam,  or  at 
Fredericksburg,  because  they  had  given 
their  lives  in  defense  of  freedom,  so  all 
of  us,  no  matter  what  happens,  only  hope 
we  may  bear  ourselves  worthily  in  the 
struggles  which  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  standing.  If 
he  wishes  to  speak  on  another  matter 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor.  I  have 
some  insertions  to  make  in  the  Record. 
I  understand  also  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  has  some  re- 
marks to  make.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield, 
so  that  either  the  Senator  from  New  York 
or  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  sometime  prior  to  this 
I  had  the  floor.  I  gave  it  up  in  order 
that  Senators  who  wished  to  speak  on  the 
p>ending  legislation  could  do  so.  I  should 
like  to  resume. 

Before  I  do  so,  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
I  am  happy  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  usual  generos- 
ity and  tolerance  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  for  yielding  as  he  has  done. 
The  hour  is  growing  late,  yet  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  always  possesses  great 
patience,  for  which  I  am  grateful,  and 
particularly  so  on  this  occasion. 


WITHHOLDING     TAXES     ON     DIVI- 
DENDS AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  mail 
which  Members  of  Congress  receive  f .  om 
constituents,  whether  their  own  constit- 
uents or  people  of  any  other  State,  is 
always  very  interesting  and  quite  fre- 
quently highly  revealing.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  it  is  properly  analyzed 
and  constructively  considered. 

Generally  speaking,  most  Members  of 
Congress  consider  that  their  mail  fur- 
nishes a  good  cross-section  of  the  views 
of  the  writers  of  the  commimications. 
They  believe  it  discloses  an  opinion  and 
understanding  of  issues — or  perhaps  a 
misunderstanding  of  issues.  In  general, 
when  it  is  unsolicited  or  spontaneous 
mail,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  revelation 
of  a  good  deal  of  commonsense. 

Often  the  letters  are  laboriously  writ- 
ten— perhaps  on  desks  at  home,  perhaps 
on  dining  room  tables,  or  perhaps  even 
in  kitchens. 
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ReccBilT.  ft  Tftst  Toluine  at  man  has 
been  eomtac  to  my  oflloe  with  respect  to 
aectkn  1»  of  the  tax  rertBlan  MU.  HH, 
10650.  It  Is  ft  long  bill.  It  contains  240 
printed  pftcee.  ftnd  It  deals  with  ft  greftt 
mftny  prorislons  of  todfty's  stfttutory  tax 
structure. 

Section  It,  in  general,  provides  for 
withhokUnc  at  their  source  20  percent 
of  dividends  and  most  forms  of  Interest. 
Exenipyoa  oertiflcates  would  be  permit- 
ted all  Indhrkluals  reaaonably  anticipat- 
ing no  tax  liability  for  the  year.  Also, 
exemption  certificates  would  be  per- 
mitted for  persons  under  18  years  of  age, 
under  certain  circumstances.  Quarterly 
refunds  could  be  ajwlled  for,  and  would 
be  provided  for  married  couples  with  less 
than  $10,000  annual  income  and  for 
single  persons  with  less  than  $5,000  an- 
nual income  if  they  expected  to  have  a 
HBaller  tax  liability  for  the  year  than 
the  amount  withheld.  Quarterly  refunds 
would  also  be  granted  to  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations if  and  when  certain  offset 
I^OTiakiBs  available  to  them  and  to  busi- 
ness eorp<Nratlons  proved  to  be  inade- 
qiiate. 

In  general,  that  characterixes  the  pro- 
visions of  section  19 — not  totally,  not 
literally,  not  precisely:  but  in  general. 

Recently  some  rather  harsh  things 
have  been  said  about  some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  tax  bill,  and  particularly 
about  opponents  of  section  19.  This  sub- 
ject claimed  the  interest  of  the  President 
in  his  press  conference  only  yesterday. 
Among  other  things  he  indicated  that 
the  advertisements  and  circulars  fi- 
nanced by  savings  and  loan  associations, 
by  banks,  and  by  others,  have  led  many 
people  to  believe  first,  that  this  Is  a  new 
tax  or  a  tax  Increase;  second,  that  It 
will  take  money  unjustly  from  honest 
taxpayers;  third,  that  It  will  create  a 
jungle  of  redtape.  costing  more  than  it 
will  bring  in;  and  fourth,  that  it  will 
harm  the  elderly,  the  widows  and  or- 
phans, or  others  with  low  income. 

CXir  Chief  Executive  then  said : 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  charges  is  true 

The  President  went  on: 

Those  recipients  of  dividends  and  Intereat 
who  already  pay  their  tazea  will  not  t>e  af- 
fected In  any  way.  Thoae  whoee  Income  is. 
too  low  to  be  subject  to  tax  will  not  be 
affected  for  they  can  exempt  themselves 
from  withholding  by  a  simple  statement 
The  only  ones  affected  will  be  thoee  Indi- 
viduals who  are  not  now  paying  the  taxes 
they  ow«  on  this  Income,  either  through 
neglect  or  for  aoone  other  reason. 

I  quote  further,  after  some  intervening 
language: 

In  short,  defeat  of  thU  provision  will  not 
help  older  people  with  small  Incomes  who 
would  be  either  exempt  from  It  or  could  nie 
each  quarter  for  a  prompt  refund  — 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  additional  harsh  things 
have  been  said  about  the  opponents  of 
section  19. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  or 
extent  of  sSiy  concerted  campaign  to  op- 
pose the  approval  of  section  19.  I  do  not 
know  what  material  the  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  or   others  have 


been  issuing.    I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  misleading  or  not. 

I  am  informed,  however,  on  one  thing, 
and  that  Is  what  my  mall  shows. 

I  am  informed— to  that  extent — as 
to  what  the  public's  understanding  is  of 
section  19 

Generally,  people  who  have  been  writ- 
ing to  me — and  they  are  not  confined 
to  my  own  State — have  not  been  misled 
as  to  what  the  bill  provides  in  general, 
or  the  Impact  that  it  would  have  upon 
them.  They  may  not  be  versed  in  all 
of  the  technical  aspects,  the  exact  lan- 
guage and  its  ramifications,  but  In  gen- 
eral they  know  the  nature  of  section  19 
and  how  it  will  affect  them. 

When  it  Is  said  that  those  who  are 
already  paying  their  taxes  will  not  be 
affected.  I  .submit  in  all  respect,  that  the 
statement  is  neither  accurate  nor  com- 
plete. 

What  is  Involved  for  those  who  are  al- 
ready paying  their  taxes?  First,  loss 
of  the  use  of  20  percent  which  is  with- 
held, especially  where  it  will  be  refunded 
later;  second,  the  loss  of  automatic  re- 
investment rights  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest; third,  the  necessity  of  filing  re- 
fund applications  and  keeping  records  of 
all  the  funds  that  are  paid,  those  that 
are  withheld,  and  those  that  are  re- 
funded; fourth,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring and  filing  a  more  complicated  an- 
nual income  tax  return  In  which  there 
must  be  incorporated  all  of  the  details 
of  what  has  been  withheld,  refunded,  re- 
tained, and  so  on;  fifth,  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  whether  an  exemption 
would  apply  to  a  given  taxpayer  or  not 
All  of  those  complications,  plus  many 
others,  will  be  visited  upon  a  taxpayer 
even  if  he  \s  paying  his  taxes  upon  all  the 
dividends  and  Interest  which  he  receives 
So  it  is  simply  not  true  that  those  al- 
ready paying  taxes  will  not  be  affected. 
Those  receiving  interest  and  dividends 
know  that  They  are  not  being  misled. 
My  mail  i*  proof  of  that.  I  have  on  my 
desk  letters  that  I  received  only  this 
morning  on  this  subject.  I  wish  to  read 
excerpts  fiom  several  of  them.  I  shall 
demonstrate  that  citizens  understand 
the  true  nature  of  the  bill,  and  there 
will  be  a  hardship  visited  upon  them  if 
the  bill  becomes  law. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Chadron,  Nebr  . 
dated  May  7 : 

This  Is  some  of  the  ways  It  will  hurt  l^aa 
of  earnings  on  overpayments  while  held  by 
the  Government  Loss  of  advantage  of  au- 
tomatic relr. vestment  of  20  percent  of  divi- 
dends E.xp-nses  of  preparing  and  filing  the 
more  complicated  tax  forms,  which  would 
be  terrific. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Chadron, 
Nebr..  date!  May  5: 

I  can't  afford  the  loss  of  earnings  by  over- 
payments and  complicated  refund  forms 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Kearney, 
Nebr  : 

This  Is  nut  a  new  tax.  but  Is  a  compli- 
cated, coetly  and  unfair  method  of  overcol- 
lectlon  of  existing  taxes 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  Grand  Island: 
IfCllllons    would    overpay    their    taxes    and 
then   would   have   to   go   through   the   com- 
plicated   pro<;edure   of   claiming   refunds. 


Here  Is  another  letter  from  Crawford. 
Nebr.,  way  up  In  the  northeast  ooamer 
of  our  State: 

We  will  lose  our  automatic  relnvestOMnt 
advantage  on  30  percent  of  our  dividends. 
We  will  loee  the  potential  earnings  on  over- 
paymenu  withheld  by  the  Government. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Grand  Is- 
land: 

If  the  Federal  Government  keeps  30  per- 
cent of  my  annual  dividends  until  I  can 
reclaim  them,  my  children  will  be  cheated 
of  a  college  education  by  the  very  Govern- 
ment that  la  so  hot  on  the  traU  o<  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  everything  else.  I'd 
much  rather  "aid  "  myself  and  my  children. 
If  you  all  could  see.  your  way  clear  to  sup- 
press a  few  of  these  suppressive  bills 

There  are  other  letters.  I  shall  read 
only  one  or  two  others.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Kansa.s  City,  Mo.: 

One  might  argue  that  the  honest  tax- 
payer has  nothing  to  fear;  that  be  even- 
tually geu  back  his  money,  but  you  la  the 
Government  know  the  amount  of  red  tape 
Involved  I  think  It  Is  very  unjust  to  com- 
pel an  Individual  to  wait  several  months  to 
receive  his  refund  which  sometlmee  he  gets 
and  sometimes  he  doesn't. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  North  Platte. 
Nebr  ; 

This  withholding  lax  method  I  beUeve 
is  not  a  fair  method  In  that  It  Ukes  away 
muiiey  from  the  Individual  and  holds  It 
for  a  year,  keeping  It  from  drawing  the  In- 
tere.1t  11  might  rightfully  draw. 

Here  is  another  from  Gering.  Nebr.: 
Thu  taking  of  20  percent  of  earnings  be- 
fore disUlbutlon  would  cause  loss  of  the 
advantage  of  automatic  reinvestment  of 
our  earned  dividends:  would  cause  the  In- 
vestor needless  cost  of  preparing  and  filing 
more  complicated   tax   forms. 

That  i.s  a  t>pical  cross  section  of  the 
many  letters  which  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing in  my  ofQce  in  the  past  weeks.  It 
IS  clear  that  the  people  are  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  bill.  They  are  not  being 
fooled  nor  misled  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
new  Ux  or  an  Increased  tax. 

Going  a  little  further,  it  is  said  that 
the  only  ones  affected  will  be  those  who 
are  not  paying  U^xes  they  owe.  It  Is 
said  that  defeat  of  the  bill  would  only 
help  with  respect  to  those  whose  evasion 
of  present  taxes  is  costing  every  honest 
Uxpayer  additional  taxes.  To  say  to 
those  who  sincerely  oppose  the  section 
19  of  the  tax  bill,  for  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  good,  valid  and  sufficient 
reasons  that  defeat  of  that  section 
would  help  only  those  who  are  now  de- 
frauding the  Government  of  Its  rightful 
share  of  a  tax  Is  putting  the  matter 
rather  crassly  and,  I  believe,  cynically. 
It  implies  that  those  who  advocate  that 
section  are  the  only  ones  with  virtue, 
wisdom,  and  complete  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

So  the  allegation  that  the  only  ones 
affected  would  be  those  who  not  now 
paying  their  fully  taxes.  Is  likewise 
neither  an  accurate  nor  a  complete  state- 
ment. I  have  already  given  the  Senate 
some  of  the  reasons  why  those  paying 
their  entire  taxes  are  being  hurt.  But 
let  me  put  It  In  another  way  and  offer 
additional  reasons  suggested  to  me  in  a 
letter  from  a  very  good  personal  friend. 
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a  substantial  cltiaen.  a  banker,  and  a 
resident  of  Crete.  Nebr.  Tom  Aron  Is  the 
president  of  a  five-State  bank.  His  let- 
ter details  some  of  the  Impact  the  blU 
would  have  on  every  bank,  including  the 
smaller  country  banks,  of  which  his  is 
one. 

His  bank  is  not  large  as  banks  go, 
but  there  are  over  400  of  similar  size  In 
my  State,  In  addition  to  the  larger  banks 
in  places  of  greater  population. 

In  effect.  Mr.  Aron  says  that  he  firmly 
believes  that  those  who  are  sponsoring 
the  bill,  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  In- 
volvements that  wlU  arise. 

He  cites,  first,  the  endless  book -work 
of  determining  who  Is  exempt  and  who 
is  not  exempt;  second,  the  quarterly  ap- 
plications for  refunds  would  tm-n  tlie 
average  country  b&nk  lobby  into  a  bee- 
hive— an  angry  beehive;  thirdly,  the 
withholding  tax  "Is  going  to  make  us 
the  butt  of  more  controversy  and  ruin 
the  good  will  we  try  to  cultivate." 

Next.  Mr.  Aron  writes: 

In  our  rural  area,  many  of  the  dividend 
and  Interest  receivers  are  older  people,  many 
of  them  In  their  eighties,  and  we  can  just 
see  hours  of  explanation,  as  to  why,  for  ex- 
ample on  a  SlOO  dividend  check,  we  can  only 
pay  him  $80  and  must  send  the  Government 
$30.  Then  too.  so  many  people  fall  to  keep 
records,  and  we  wlU  be  plagued  with  ques- 
tions, such  as  how  much  of  a  refund  they  can 
get.  semi-annual  reports  plvis  the  annual  re- 
port, etc. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  section  19  is 
merely  an  extension,  in  the  field  of  divi- 
dends and  interest,  of  what  has  been 
going  on  for  19  years  fn  the  matter  of 
withholding  taxes  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries. Mr.  Aron  has  an  answer  to  that 
statement.    He  says: 

In  our  partlcu:ar  case,  the  withholding  tax 
on  wages  was  explained  to  only  our  eight 
employees.  Thin  proposed  tax  on  dividends 
and  Interest  will  have  to  be  explained  to  at 
least  2.600  ciistosners  with  each  separate 
transaction — maybe  8  or  10  times  a  year  per 
customer.  Then  multiply  this  experience  by 
403  banks  In  Nebraska. 

He  sets  forth  several  other  points  in 
his  letter,  and  he  concludes  by  saying : 

If.  after  you  have  exerted  any  and  all 
energies  at  jrour  command  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  this  act.  might  we  suggest  that 
you  tack  on  an  amendnaent  that  would  gov- 
ern other  business  such  as,  that  at  every 
grain  elevator  they  deduct  20  percent  of  the 
check  or  the  settlement  of  any  particular 
grain  sold:  that  In  every  ABC  office  they  de- 
duct 20  percent  of  every  loan  and  then  dis- 
burse the  proceeds  to  the  borrower  that 
every  livestock  commission  house  deducts 
20  percent  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  trf 
cattle;  that  from  every  professional  man. 
such  as  doctor*,  dentists,  and  attorneys. 
when  settling,  far  example,  a  $1,000  state- 
ment, deduct  20  percent  and  Just  pay  them 
$800  and  remit  $200  to  the  Treasury.  If  we 
are  going  Into  this  thing  part  way,  let's  go 
whole  hog  and  go  all  the  way.  We  could  add 
to  thla.  that  every  time  we  pay  a  garage  bill, 
or  buy  an  automobUe,  the  same  should  pre- 
vail. 

His  letter  ends  with  this  sentence: 
Therefore,  won't  you  give  this  your  most 
serious  study  and  try  to  appreciate  the  ter- 
rific turmoil  that  we  firmly  believe  thla  will 
create  all  over  the  economy,  especially  in 
rural  areas  and  country  banks  such  as  oura. 


and  as  you  well  know,  most  of  the  banks  In 
Nebraska  are  rural  banks. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  Is  thoughtful. 
and  well  reasoned.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoap 
at  the  concluslan  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Those  who  contend 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  would  affect 
only  those  who  are  not  paying  their 
taxes,  and  that  its  defeat  would  help 
only  those  who  are  evading  the  payment 
of  their  just  taxes,  should,  in  all  serious- 
ness, reconsider.  I  am  sure  that  upon 
sober  reflection  and  upon  even  a  super- 
ficial examination  and  consideration  of 
the  bill,  they  will  realize  that  others  are 
also  affected — even  those  who  are  pay- 
ing their  taxes  in  full  and  those  who  are 
handling  Investments  for  other  persons. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  will  soon  hold  executive 
sessions  to  mark  up  the  bill,  will  take 
these  factors  into  consideration.  I  know 
that  the  record  of  the  bill  contains  a 
showing  on  this  question.  I  am  nonethe- 
less constrained  to  make  this  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  of 
the  allegations  to  which  I  earUer  re- 
ferred. I  am  confident  that  the  matter 
will  be  considered  carefully  by  the  com- 
mittee and  that  something  will  be 
written  into  the  text  of  the  bill  which 
will  obviate  a  great  many  difficulties 
which  are  on  the  horizon  if  the  Senate 
adopts  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  as 
approved  by  the  other  body. 

Cam:  State  Bank 
Crete.  Nebr.,  May  7, 19€2. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hkuska, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Hktjska  and  Friend  Roman  : 
We  understand  that  the  dividend  and  In- 
terest withholding  proposal  has  passed  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Is  now  be- 
fore your  honorable  body. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  powers  that  be, 
who  are  sponsoring  and  pushing  this  bill, 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  Involvements  that 
will  arise,  especially  In  smaller  communi- 
ties such  as  ours.  The  endless  book-work  of 
who  Is  exempt,  and  who  Is  not  exempt,  and 
the  quarterly  applications  for  refunds  is  go- 
ing to  make  the  average  cotintry  bank  lobby 
sound  like  a  beehive.  We  now  collect  and 
remit  personal  and  real  estate  taxes  for  our 
customers  to  the  County  Treasurer  at  Wll- 
ber.  We  have  to  listen  to  endless  arguments 
with  almost  each  customer  whose  taxes  have 
been  increased,  which  Is  almost  a  yearly  pat- 
tern. This  withholding  tax  Is  going  to  make 
us  tlie  butt  of  more  controversy  and  ruin  the 
goodwill  we  try  to  cultivate. 

As  you  well  know,  if  one  is  fortunate 
cnou^  to  have  two  sources  of  Income,  salary- 
wise  he  only  has  the  one  withholding  de- 
duction, or  can  adjust  the  withholding 
deductions  to  fit  his  Income.  Here  the  re- 
ceiver of  dividends  and  interest  has  no  lee- 
way. In  our  rural  area,  many  of  the  divi- 
dend and  interest  receivers  are  older  people, 
many  of  them  in  their  eighties,  and  we  can 
just  see  hours  of  explanation,  as  to  why,  for 
example,  on  a  $100  dividend  check,  we  can 
only  pay  him  $80  and  must  send  the  Gov- 
ernment $20,  Then  too,  so  many  people  fail 
to  keep  records,  and  we  will  be  plagued  with 
questions,  such  as  how  much  of  a  refund 
they  can  get,  semi-annual  reports  plus  the 
annxial  report,  etc.  etc.  In  our  particular 
case,  the  withholding  tax  on  wages  was  ex- 


plained to  only  our  eight  employees.  This 
proposed  tax  on  dividends  and  Interest  will 
have  to  be  explained  to  at  least  9900  cus- 
tomers with  each  separate  transaction-^ 
maybe  8  or  10  times  a  ymr  per  customor. 
Tlien  multiply  this  experience  by  403  4>anks 
In  Nebraska.  We  are  more  than  happy  to 
sell  govenunent  E  and  H  bonds  as  a  service 
to  our  Government,  for  which  we  receive  no 
fee.  The  hint  in  this  withholding  of  divi- 
dend and  interest  bill  that  part  of  the  bank's 
compensation.  If  not  all  the  bank's  com- 
pensation, would  be  In  the  extra  deposit  to 
the  Treasury  Tax  and  lioan  account,  is  just 
a  sham.  Any  time  we  have  any  modest  ac- 
cumulation in  that  accoiuit.  the  Treasury 
Department  soon  makes  a  withdrawal. 

As  we  understand  It,  you  folks  have  re- 
cently passed  a  law  wherein  the  Treasury 
Department  will  become  highly  mechanized. 
Each  Income  taxpayer  will  have  a  number, 
and  in  due  time  it  will  be  quite  possible  to 
have  a  crosscheck  of  whether  those  most  af- 
fected are  really  reporting  their  dividends 
and  Interest  or  not.  Let's  give  this  a  fair 
try  before  we  jiunp  into  thla  thing  that  has 
so  many  undesirable  ramifications.  If,  after 
you  have  exerted  any  and  all  energies  at 
your  command  to  iwevent  the  passage  of 
this  act,  might  we  suggest  that  you  tack 
on  an  amendment  that  would  govern  other 
business  such  as.  that  at  every  grain  eleva- 
tor they  deduct  20  percent  of  the  check  for 
the  settlement  of  any  particular  grain  sold; 
that  in  every  ASC  olBce  they  deduct  20  per- 
cent of  every  loan  and  then  disburse  the 
proceeds  to  the  borrower;  that  every  live- 
stock conuxUssion  house  deducts  20  percent 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  cattle;  that 
from  every  professional  man,  such  as  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  attorneys,  when  settling, 
for  example,  a  $1,000  statement,  deduct  20 
percent  and  jvist  pay  them  $800  and  remit 
$200  to  the  Treasury.  If  we  are  going  into 
tills  thing  part  way.  let's  go  whole  hog  and 
go  all  the  way.  We  could  add  to  this,  that 
everytime  we  pay  a  garage  bill,  or  buy  an 
automobile,  the  same  should  prevail. 

It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  disgusting 
that  In  every  other  court  of  the  land  one  is 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty;  In  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Department  you  are  guilty  until 
you  can  prove  you  are  Innocent  whenever 
you  are  charged  with  an  irregularity.  There- 
fore, wont  you  give  this  your  most  serious 
study  and  try  to  appreciate  the  terrific  tur- 
moU  that  we  firmly  believe  this  will  create 
all  over  the  economy,  especially  in  rural 
areas  and  country  banks  such  as  ours,  and 
as  you  well  know,  most  of  the  banks  in 
Nebraska  are  rural  hanks. 

Thanking  you  for  your  serious  attention 
and  report  on  this,  we  are. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Axon, 

President. 

WITHHOLDINC    OV    DIVIIIKiniS    AND    XMlEMMJUr    AT 

THK  soxjacx 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said,  nearly 
all  Senators  have  had  a  deluge  of  mail 
on  the  proposed  withholding  of  the  basic 
20-percent  Income  tax  already  owed  on 
dividends  and  interest.  The  subject  has 
been  discussed  very  widely.  As  of  this 
moment  I  have  received  in  my  office 
more  than  40.000  letters,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  opposed  to  the  withholding 
provision,  and  which  assign  various  rea- 
sons for  the  opposition  of  the  writers.  I 
have  read  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  letters  and  have  had  them  ana- 
Ijrzed.  I  am  now  in  the  process  of  reply- 
ing to  all  of  them.  Of  coarse.  I  shall 
have  to  do  this  with  form  letters. 
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The  letters  show  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
information about  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  administration 
tax  bill.  It  is  misinformatl(xi  so  serious 
that  It  needs  to  be  corrected,  whatever 
may  be  the  motives  or  the  sources  which 
have  Inspired  this  misinformation. 

One  of  the  clearest  statements  on  the 
essential  problem  which  I  have  heard  or 
seen  was  that  made  by  Joseph  A.  Pech- 
man.  before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
on  the  4th  of  May.  Mr.  Pechman  Ls  a 
distinguished  student  of  public  finance. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Treasury  E)epartment.  For 
some  years  thereafter  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  •Eco- 
nomic Development.  He  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Finance.  He  is 
probably  the  most  eminent  authority  in 
this  country  on  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  Federal  taxation. 

The  statement  which  he  made  is  one 
of  the  most  lucid  I  have  ever  heard.  I 
believe  it  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied 
by  a  much  wider  group  than  those  who 
are  likely  to  read  the  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee,  which  has 
already  Reached  five  volumes,  and  which 
promises  to  reach  many  more  volumes. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoso.  as  follows: 
Withholding  on  Inteskst  and  Dividends 

(Statement  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  the  Brook- 
Ingn  Institution.  May  4.  1962) 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  discuss  the  tax  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House.  Since  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
my  research  time  In  recent  years  to  problems 
of  Individual  Income  tax  compliance  and 
enforcement.  I  should  like  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  withholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends. The  views  I  shall  express  are  my  own 
and  do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the 
trustees,  offlcers,  and  other  staff  members  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  or  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Finance,  of  which  I  am  executive 
director. 

I  should  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  convinced  of  the  need  for  adopting 
some  system  of  withholding  Income  tax  at 
the  source  on  Interest  and  dividends.  Eleven 
years  ago.  a  similar  withholding  provision 
was  passed  by  the  House,  but  It  was  Anally 
defeated  on  the  ground  that  it  should  be 
possible  significantly  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  underreporting  of  Interest  and  dividends 
through  ordinary  enforcement  techniques. 
In  the  Interim,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  sought  and  obtained  the  cooperation  of 
corporations,  banks,  and  other  financial  In- 
stitutions In  an  educational  campaign  to 
dramatize  the  need  for  Improved  Interest  and 
dividend  reporting.  Despite  these  efforts, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  degree  of  re- 
porting has  improved  In  recent  years.  Fail- 
ure to  adopt  withholding  11  years  ago  has 
already  coet  the  Treasxiry  M  billion  or  more, 
and  this  cost  will  continue  to  mount  by  a 
factor  of  tMO  million  per  year,  according  to 
current  estimates. 

I  reallae  that  the  question  of  withholding 
on    Interest  and   dividends   Is  charged    with 


emotion.  The  members  of  this  committee 
will  recall  that  the  response  was  even 
stronger  and  more  extreme  when  the  proposal 
to  adopt  wltlxholdlng  on  wages  and  salaries 
was  first  discussed  more  than  30  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  withholding  system 
Is  now  an  Integral  part,  not  only  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system,  but  also  of  State  Income  tax 
systems  and  of  private  business  accounting. 
It  Is  widely  acknowledged  to  have  been  per- 
haps the  mc«t  Important  and  constructive 
administrative  step  ever  taken  In  the  history 
of  the  individual  income  tax.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  withholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends. If  adopted,  would  also  come  to  be 
regarded  as  ti  major  step  forward  in  tax 
admlnlBtratlon. 

Three  major  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced during  these  hearings  against  the 
proposed  system:  (1)  withholding  Is  un- 
necessary be-rause  ADP — automatic  data 
processing— w. 11  permit  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  tc'  track  down  the  underrepwrt- 
Ing  and  collect  the  delinquent  tax  due.  (3) 
withholding  will  iniptwe  heavy  costs  on  those 
who  pay  out  interest  and  dividends;  and  (3) 
withholding  will  Impose  unnecessary  hard- 
ships on  organizations  and  individuals  not 
subject  to  tax  I  should  like  to  discuss  each 
of  these  polnr.s  briefly. 

1      THE     REl..\rIONSHIP    OF     AUTOMATIC     DATA 
PROCESSING    TO    WITHHOLDING 

The  publlcr.y  recently  given  to  automatic 
data  processing  has.  I  believe,  given  the  un- 
fortunate Impression  to  many  people  that  the 
electronic  computer  will  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  tax  idmlnlstratlon.  It  will  be  a 
great  step  forward,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  It  win  greatly  Improve  the  efflclency  of 
tax  enforcement  But  It  should  be  recognized 
that  automatic  data  proce.sslng  Is  an  Infor- 
mation system,  while  withholding  Is  a  tax 
collection  syst*m  As  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Reve.nue  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  have  stated,  automatic  data  proc- 
essing cannci",  substitute  for  withholding 
on  Interest  ard  dividends  any  more  than  it 
can  substitute  for  wlthholdlnt?  on  wages  and 
salaries.  In  fact,  we  really  do  not  have  a 
choice  between  automatic  data  processing 
and  withholding  Given  a  withholding  sys- 
tem, automatic  data  processing  will  certainly 
clo.se  most  of  the  Interest  and  dividend  gap 
Without  withholding,  automatic  data  proc- 
essing will  never  be  able  to  collect  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  total  tax  due  and  uncol- 
lected from  these  sources  of  income 

Consider  what  exclusive  reliance  on  auto- 
matic data  processing  would  mean.  It  would 
be  necessary  first  to  reduce  the  filing  re- 
quirement for  Information  returns  on  In- 
terest from  »t300  to  a  much  smaller  figure 
and  also  extend  the  Information  require- 
ments to  types  of  Interest  not  now  covered 
by  the  $800  floor.  This  Is  the  only  way  In 
which  the  Service  can  be  Informed  of  the 
amounts  paid  to  Individuals.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  a<ldltlonal  millions  of  Informa- 
tion returns  by  financial  Institutions--  the 
number  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
150  million — would  be  extremely  costly,  cer- 
tainly more  ccetly  than  all  of  the  additional 
burdens  Imposed  by  the  House  bill  on  the 
same  Instltut.ons. 

After  the  Information  returns  are  received 
by  the  Service.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
collate  the  returns  by  name,  and  then  to 
match  them  with  the  tax  returns  filed  by 
the  recipients  At  the  present  time  It  would 
be  physically  Impossible  to  complete  this 
matching  prcxress;  this  will  be  possible  only 
after  the  automatic  data  processing  system 
has  been  Installed  and  this  Is  still  several 
years  away. 

Kven  If  the  matching  operation  were  ever 
completed,  It  would  be  very  coetly  to  col- 
lect the  tax  due  from  delinquent  stockholders 
and  Interest  recipients.  Notices  would  have 
to  be  mailed  to  taxpayers  who  failed  to  re- 


port the  amounts  shown  on  the  infarmation 
returns.  The  replies  to  the  minifmt  of  re. 
sponses  to  these  Inquiries  would  have  to  be 
read  to  determine  who  should  be  eent  defi- 
ciency notices.  Finally,  in  cam*  wberp  tbe 
taxpayers  failed  to  respond  to  their  notices. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  collect  the  tax 
through  distraint  of  the  taxpayers'  property. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  particularly 
that  relying  solely  on  automatic  data  proc- 
essing for  enforcement  of  the  tax  on  divi- 
dends and  Interest  would  not  be  simple  and 
Inexpensive  The  new  numbering  system 
will  permit  the  machines  to  dlstin^lsh 
people  with  identical  names  but  dUTerent 
addresses,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate cases  involving  true  underreport- 
ing from  those  where  the  discrepancy  can 
be  explained  on  other  grounds.  Vor  example, 
dividend  payments  reported  on  information 
returns  may  attribute  dividends  to  a  seller 
rather  than  the  buyer  In  the  case  of  late 
transfers  of  ownership  of  stock  In  the  cor- 
porate records,  but  the  machines  will  not  be 
able  to  Identify  such  cases.  Notices  will  be 
sent  to  the  taxpayers  involved,  letters  of 
explanation  will  be  received,  and  then  the 
returns  will  have  to  be  examined  by  a  com- 
petent auditor  to  validate  the  taxpayers' 
claims 

By  contrast,  consider  what  would  happen 
If  withholding  were  in  effect.  In  the  first 
place.  It  would  t>e  possible  to  raise  the  divi- 
dend Information  return  requirement.  This 
alone  would  save  dividend  payors  a  sig- 
niflcunt  amount  of  money.  The  reduced 
number  of  information  returns  would  then 
be  matched  with  the  tax  returns  using  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment.  But  It 
would  not  t>e  necessary  to  mail  out  notices 
to  all  taxpayers  with  discrepancies,  since 
most  taxpayers  will  have  discharged  their 
liHblllty  In  full  through  withholding.  The 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  would 
sort  out  the  taxpayers  with  additional  tax 
i lability  and  notices  would  be  sent  only  to 
this  relatively  small   number. 

According  to  the  official  estimates,  the 
withholding  system  alone,  without  automatic 
data  processing,  would  add  $060  million  an- 
nually to  the  revenues  at  a  cost  of  919  mil- 
lion to  the  Service  If  withholding  were 
supplemented  by  an  Information  return  fol- 
lowup  with  automatic  data  prore— Ing,  the 
revenue  gain  would  be  Increased  to  $700 
million,  but  the  cost  would  go  up  to  $39 
million  Relying  on  an  Information  return 
fuUowup  without  withholding  would  re- 
duce the  cost  to  $36  8  million,  but  the  reve- 
nue gain  would  be  cut  to  not  more  than 
$200  million  and  perhaps  leas.  It  should 
be  recognized  also  that,  even  if  automatic 
data  processing  Is  Installed  within  a  few 
years,  failure  to  adopt  withholding  would 
lose  revenues  at  a  rate  of  $860  million  per 
year  until  the  Installation  Is  completed  and 
fully  operative,  and  at  a  rate  of  $460  million 
per  year  thereafter.  In  view  of  these  Im- 
pressive figures.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  caee 
for  withholding  on  revenue  and  coet  grounds 
Is  compelling,  whether  or  not  automatic  data 
processing  Is  Installed  In  the  relatively  near 
future 

2     COMPLIANCE    PXOBLKMS    OF    THK    WITHHOLO- 
INO    AGENT 

The  mechanics  of  the  original  withholding 
system  proposed  by  the  Treasury  would  have 
Imposed  no  measurable  cost  on  the  with- 
holding agent.  No  statements  for  indlTid- 
uals  were  required,  nor  would  it  have  been 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  amounts  remitted 
to  the  Government  with  amounts  withheld 
from  Individual  accounts.  The  steps  were 
as  follows 

I  The  payor  would  have  withheld  30  per- 
cent of  the  Interest  and  dividends  subject 
to  withholding.  However.  hU  operations 
would  have  been  subtantially  the  aame  as 
they   are   today      Instead  of  paying  out  60 
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cenu  per  share,  for  example,  a  corporation 
would  pay  40  cents.  And  Instead  of  credit- 
ing 1 -percent  Interest  per  quarter  on  its 
share  accounts,  a  saving  and  loan  associa- 
tion would  credit  OA  percent  per  qtiarter. 

11.  The  only  other  requirement  Imposed  on 
the  withholding  agent  was  to  mall  a  check 
for  the  amount  withheld  four  times  a  year 
to  the  Interrud  Revenue  Service.  In  the  case 
of  a  oorp>aration  paying  dlTldends,  the 
amount  to  be  mailed  to  the  Ooyemment 
would  have  been  computed  by  multiplying 
the  amount  withheld  per  share  times  the 
number  of  shares  outstanding  on  the  divi- 
dend date,  a  computation  which  can  be  done 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope  in  30  seconds, 
even  for  the  largest  corporation  in  the  coun- 
try. In  the  case  of  banks  and  other  flmu 
paytng  Interest,  the  computation  would  have 
been  equally  as  simple — It  would  have  been 
necessary  ozUy  to  multiply  the  portion  of  the 
interest  withheld  (0.3  percent  in  the  ex- 
ample given  in  the  previous  paragraph)  by 
the  amount  of  deposits  outstanding  on  the 
Interest  date. 

This  simple  syFtem  was  altered  in  the 
House  to  permit  children  under  18  years 
of  age  and  nontaxable  individuals  generally 
to  file  exemption  certificates  with  the  with- 
holding agent,  in  order  to  avoid  creating 
hardships  for  those  who  are  not  taxable.  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  hard- 
ship question  In  a  moment.  The  additional 
work  required  of  the  withholding  agent,  as 
compared  to  the  Treasury  proposal.  Is  to 
segregate  the  accounts  among  those  that 
are  subject  to  withholding  and  those  that 
are  not.  He  would  then  withhold  30  per- 
cent only  from  the  taxable  accounts.  This 
win  cost  more  than  the  original  Treasury 
proposal,  but  I  doubt  that  the  cost  can  be 
very  large.  In  fact,  the  system  proposed  by 
the  House  is  still  much  simpler  than  the  sys- 
tem every  payor  of  interest  or  dividends  In 
the  United  States  has  become  accustomed 
to  In  connection  with  wage  and  salary  with- 
holding. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  only  cost  esti- 
mate presented  to  this  committee  during 
these  hearings  indicated  that  the  cost  of 
withholding  to  a  b^nk  would  be  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  taxes  withheld  In  the 
fist  year,  and  throe-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
each  succeeding  year.  This  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  interest  financial  Institu- 
tions could  earn  on  the  withheld  funds 
which  they  would  retain  for  periods  up  to 
4  monUis  before  making  their  remittances 
to  the  Government. 

3.    THE  PHOBLEM   OF  OVER  WITHHOLDING 

If  Withholding  is  required  across  the 
board,  without  any  distinction  between  tax- 
able and  nontaxable  recipients.  It  Is  obvious 
that  there  will  be  overwlthholdlng.  But  the 
fact  that  there  Is  ROme  overwlthholdlng  does 
not  mean  that  taxpayers  will  be  annoyed  or 
inconvenienced  The  Treasury  pays  out 
more  than  $4  billion  of  refunds  each  year 
to  roughly  37  million  people,  yet  there  are 
few  If  any  complnlnts.  Among  the  37  mil- 
lion recipients  of  refunds,  there  are  8  mil- 
lion nontaxable  w;iige  earners  who  liave  every 
year  between  $600  and  $700  million  withheld 
from  their  paychp>ck8 — and  this  group  does 
not  complain  either.  The  average  refund 
check  for  theee  nontaxable  wage  earners 
amounted  to  $83  in  1969.  To  have  as  much 
ai  $83  withheld  on  Interest  and  dividends 
under  the  proposed  system,  an  Individual 
would  have  to  own  more  than  $10,000  worth 
of  secxirltles  and  bank  deposits  (assuming 
an  average  4-p>ercent  yield). 

Unfortunately,  the  available  statistics  do 
not  tell  us  preclB<»ly  what  we  want  to  know 
Rb(3ut  those  who  are  likely  to  be  overwlth- 
held  under  the  proposed  system.  However, 
we  do  have  some  Information  for  the  year 
1955  which  may  t>e  derived  from  the  annual 
tabulations  of  income  tax  returns  prepared 


by    the    Internal    Revenue    Berrlce.     These 
data  are  sununarlaed  tn  the  foUowlng  table: 


Oslsadar  yew  IKf, 

Nontaiahle  returns  re- 
pertinf  interest  and/or 
dividends 

Number 
©frih 
turns 

Total 
interest 
and  divi- 
dends 

Averai;s 
interest 
and  divi- 
dends 

NontaiHttie  returns  w  i  Ui 
less  than  $3,000  Income . 

MiUiont 
1.5 

1.3 

Jira/hm* 
$821 

530 

$M5 
3B0 

Source:  "Statistics of  iDcome.  Wbh." 

The  table  shows  that.  In  1955,  about  1.5 
million  nontaxable  returns  reported  Income 
from  Interest  and /or  dividends.  The  amount 
of  Interest  and  dividends  accounted  for  on 
these  returns  was  $821  million  and  the  aver- 
age amount  of  interest  and/or  diridends  re- 
ported was  $645.  This  means  that,  for  the 
persons  represented  on  theEe  returns,  aver- 
age overwlthholdlng  would  have  been  $109 
(20  percent  of  $545)  had  the  proposed  with- 
holding system  been  In  effect  In  1955  with- 
out an  exemprtlon  system. 

I  have  also  shown  in  the  table  the  same 
data  for  returns  with  income  of  less  than 
$3,000.  Below  this  point  there  were  1.3  mil- 
lion tax  returns  in  1955  and  they  reported 
average  interest  and/or  dividends  of  $399. 
The  overwlthholdlng  on  these  returns,  which 
would  presumably  contain  most  of  the  hard- 
ship cases,  would  have  averaged  $80  per 
return. 

Although  It  Is  true  that  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  nontaxable  interest  and  dividend  re- 
cipients do  not  file  returns,  the  amounts  of 
interest  and  dividends  they  receive  and 
hence  the  potential  overwlthholdlng  on 
these  incomes  must  be  very  small.  Nonfllers 
have  income's  of  less  than  $600  if  they  are 
less  than  65  years  of  age  and  le&s  than  $1,200 
if  they  are  65  or  older.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  pretty  good  Inference  that  the 
income  tax  population  probably  overstates 
the  average  overwlthholdlng  by  a  substantial 
margin.  The  flgtires  also  Indicate  that  the 
average  amounts  of  overwithhholdlng  on 
nontaxable  low  Income  recipients  will  be  of 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  average 
overwlthholdlng  on  nontaxable  wage  earn- 
ers, but  of  course  the  number  of  refunds 
will  be  much  smaller. 

The  case  for  doing  something  about  over- 
withholding  on  nontaxable  Interest  and  div- 
idends Is  that  the  proposed  plans  Involve 
withholding  at  a  flat  rate.  Under  the  wage 
withholding  system,  we  do  provide  for  ex- 
emptions and  overwlthholdlng  occurs  be- 
cause of  part-year  employment,  fluctuations 
in  wages,  and  other  factors.  I  agree,  there- 
fore, that  there  Is  a  difference  between  the 
two  situations.  The  original  Treasury  pro- 
posal. It  seems  to  me,  went  about  as  far  as 
was  necessary  to  relieve  the  occasional  non- 
taxable person  who  would  be  pinched  If  his 
Interest  or  dividends  temporarily  declined 
by  the  amount  withheld.  Under  this  pro- 
poeal.  nontaxable  individuals  could  claim 
quarterly  refunds  and  even  taxable  Individ- 
uals were  entitled  to  make  such  claims  under 
certain  conditions.  The  House  biU  added  the 
exemption  certificates  and  now  we  are  again 
faced  with  the  argument  that  the  cost  of 
withholding  will  be  too  great  for  the  with- 
holding agent. 

I  conclude  that  the  need  for  withholding 
tfi  urgent,  but  the  choice  between  a  system 
with  or  without  exemption  certificates  is  a 
close  one.  Exemption  certificates  are  needed 
if  the  burden  of  withholding  on  nontax - 
ables.  even  with  the  availability  of  a  gener- 
o\a  system  of  quick,  quarterly  refunds,  is  re- 
garded ss  Intolerable.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  Is  no  question  that  s  flat  withholding 
system  Is  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of 
simplicity  for   the  withholding   agent.     My 


own  preference  would  hare  been  to  begin 
with  a  system  without  exemptions  in  order 
to  find  out  how  big  a  problem  overwlth- 
holdlng really  Is,  since  it  la  much  easier  to 
design  apin-opriate  remsdiss  after  all  the 
facts  are  known.  However,  Z  realize  that 
this  Is  a  matter  ot.  judgment  and  the  com- 
mittee is  in  a  much  better  position  to  make 
such  a  Judgment  than  sn  outside  observer 
like  me. 

BSOADCAST  BT  EDWAKD  P.  MOBGalT  OH  WITB- 
HOLDING  AT  THE  SOOBCK  OH  DlVUKIfUS  AMD 
INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
23d  of  April  Mr.  Edward  P.  Morgan,  the 
distinguished  news  ccHXimentator,  spoke 
over  the  network  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  <m  the  subject  of  with- 
holding on  dividends  and  interest  at  the 
source,  and  mentioned  Mr.  John  Sadlik, 
vice  president  and  controller  of  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  of  Long  Island, 
Mineola.  N.Y.,  who  came  out  in  favor 
of  withholding  the  basic  income  tax  at 
tlie  source. 

Mr.  Sadlik's  baidc  is  the  32d  largest 
commercial  bank  in  the  country,  with 
deposits  totaling  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  Mr.  Sadlik, 
and  the  president  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Roth, 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  explained 
the  truth  as  they  see  it,  although  it  Is 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  most  of  the 
savings  institutions  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  broadcast  by  Mr.  Morgan  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  VS.  Treasury  figures  It  Is  losing  more 
than  $600  million  a  year  of  tax  revenue 
which  it  is  already  entitled  to  by  law  be- 
cause some  taxpayers,  either  carelessly  cr 
by  design,  fail  to  report  as  Income  Interest 
on  their  savings  accounts  and  dividends  on 
their  Investments  in  stocks.  An  Important 
provision  of  the  administration's  tax  reform 
bill  would  make  this  money  collectible  by 
the  withholding  tax  method — the  way  our 
wage  and  salary  incomes  are  taxed  now.  This 
Is  not  a  new  tax.  It  Is  simply  a  mechanism 
to  dig  up  tax  money  the  Government  is  los- 
ing. You'd  think  a  windfall  of  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  ought  to  assure 
this  provision  clear  sailing,  supported  not 
only  by  conscientious  bureaucrats  and  legis- 
lators because  it  doesnt  involve  raising  ar.y- 
body's  legitimate  tax  bill,  but  supported 
actively  too  by  the  countless  hordes  of 
citizens  who  already  are  faithfully  ponying 
up  the  taxes  they  owe  on  these  items. 

But  opposition  has  been  fierce,  generated 
largely  by  savings  and  loan  companies  and 
banks.  These  institutions  argue  that  setting 
up  a  withholding  system  will  cost  them  too 
much  and  probably  will  scare  away  accounts 
BO  their  whole  business  will  suffer.  They 
are  apparently  the  principal  perpetrators  of 
a  smokescreen  of  misinformation  which  has 
so  frightened  widows,  orphans  and  others 
that  they  have  flooded  the  desks  of  Senators 
with  letters,  postcards  and  telegrams  charg- 
ing, in  effect,  that  a  greedy  Government  is 
alxjut  to  grab  their  plggybank  nesteggs. 

The  fire  is  aimed  at  members  of  tlie  Senate 
Finance  Committee  which  Is  now  examining 
the  tax  bin.  In  the  midst  of  hearings  on  the 
withholding  provision  last  week,  the  office  of 
Chairman  HaxxT  Btbd  was  swamped  with 
nuOL  "The  volume  was  Just  terrlAc."  a  stag- 
gered aid  reported.  Much  more  than  10,000 
cards  and  letters  since  the  hearings  began 
and  their  sentiment  was  overwhelming 
against  the  provision. 
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Senator  McCajitht.  of  Minnesota.  hM  be«n 
getUnf  m»ll — most  of  It  protests — «t  the  rat* 
of  a  thousand  piece*  a  daf  for  more  than  a 
week.  Last  Monday  the  office  of  Senator 
Douglas,  of  IlllnoU.  perhaps  Capitol  Hlll'i 
most  dUtlnguUhed  economUt.  was  awash 
with  5,000  letters;  2.000  more  came  on  Tues- 
day: 4.000  on  Wednesday. 

Administrative  Assistant  Howard  Shuman 
estimated  about  20  percent  of  Douglas'  tax 
bill  mail  came  on  postcards,  mostly  printed 
forms  which  the  sender  Just  signed.  He  cal- 
culated that  a  third,  at  least,  were  grossly 
misinformed.  Por  example  a  widow  of  75 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  persons  over 
95  and  under  18  can  be  exempted  from  this 
withholding  tax. 

Also  If  anybody  calculates  the  Government 
has  withheld  too  much  be  can  ask  the 
Treasury  for  a  refund — every  quarter, 
whereas  a  refund  on  wage  and  salary  Income 
can  be  requested  only  once  a  year 

Against  that  background  of  false  fenrs  and 

^       half  truths  mobilized  by  the  loan  companies 

'       and    bank   lobbies   a    fascinating   scene    wa^ 

played    last     Tnursday     before     the     Senate 

Finance  Committee 

Enter  witness  "My  name."  he  said  is 
John  SadUk.  I  am  vice  president  and  con- 
troller oC  the  PYanklln  National  Bank  of 
Long  Island,  Mlneola,  NY.  I  appear  on  be- 
half of  the  bank  in  Its  support  of  withhold- 
ing income  tax  at  the  source  on  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  " 

"Senator  Douglas.  Excuse  me  Did  I  hear 
this  right? 

"WrrNKsa    You  heard  me  right 
"Senator     Douglas    Will     you     repeat     It 
again?  ' 

Witness  did  so 

"Senator  Douglas  ( .imld  uudienc*  laugh- 
ter). Would  someone  please  s^lve  m»«  a  piU? 
My  heart  Is  fluttering  " 

Banker  Sadllk  then  read  his  prepared 
statement  which  carefully  refuted  the  argu- 
ment that  financial  Institutions  couldn't 
stand  the  cost  of  handling  the  withhold- 
ing procedure.  He  showed  that  his  bank's 
cost,  after  taxes,  of  collecting  the  withhold- 
ing tax  on  savings  and  time  deposits  and 
US.  savings  bonds  would  be  seven-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  amount  withheld  In  the  first 
year,  less  than  half  that  afterwards,  or  30 
cents  per  each  tlOO  In  taxes  withheld  As 
for  the  effect  on  the  bank's  earnings.  It 
would  reduce  them  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
the  first  year,  leas  than  half  that  thereafter 
This  Indeed."  testifies  Sadllk,  seems  in- 
significant." And  a  small  price,  one  might 
add,  for  more  equitable  tax  collection  yield- 
ing more  than  $600  million 

Mlneola's  Franklin  National  Is  no  cup- 
board sugarbowl  It  Is  the  32d  largest  com- 
mercial bank  in  the  country,  with  deposits 
totaling  $768  million.  Which  adds  point  to 
Sadllk's  conclusion:  "In  view  of  our  find- 
ings." he  said,  "how  could  our  bank  or  any 
other  bank  •  •  •  Justifiably  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  the  Treasury  In  helping  to 
close  this  Important  loophole''  •  •  •  It  Is 
to  our  benefit,  moreover  it  Is  our  duty,  to 
see  that  all  those  required  to  pay  taxes,  pay 
their  fair  share." 

In  eulogizing  the  witness,  somewhat 
giddily.  Senator  Dooolas  said  'I  was 
beginning  to  think  this  species  of  American 
had  vanished." 

Oklahoma's  Senator  Kkbb  told  Sadllk  "If 
you  feel  you  need  police  protection  to  get 
out  of  the  building  safely  we  will  provide 
It  " 

And  the  curtain  fell  but  not.  one  hopes. 
on  the  withholding  provision 


DEATH  OP  LAWRENCE  RADLEY  AND 
DAVID     CROZIER.     PEACE     CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr    President,   It  is 

with   sadness  that   I  record  the  deaths 


of  two  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  Lawrence 
Radley  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  David  Crozler 
of  West  Plains.  Mo.,  who  were  killed  late 
last  month  in  an  airplane  accident  in 
Colombia.  Their  desire  to  serve  with 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  their  untimely 
deaths,  will  be  a  monument  to  the  youth 
of  our  country,  who  are  willing  to  stand 
up  and  face  the  many  challenges  of  the 
New  Prontii'r. 

Lawrence  and  David  Joined  the  many 
hundreds  who  are  now  serving  the  Peace 
Corps  in  thi'  interest  of  world  friendship 
and  understanding.  They  met  their  re- 
sponsibllitifs  in  a  world  of  growing  ten- 
sions and  problems.  They  wore  young, 
they  had  courage,  and  they  will  be  re- 
membered for  their  contributions  to 
world  peace  I  join  with  President  Ken- 
nedy, President  Camar^o,  of  Colombia. 
Sargent  Sh river.  Directx)r  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  many  others  in  expressing 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  the.'^e  two 
boys 

El  Tiem[>o,  the  principal  daily  news- 
paper of  tho  capital  of  Colombia.  Bogota, 
published  t'*o  editorials,  which  I  have  in 
part,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con.st-nt  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  txcerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

|Frn; ,1  El  Tiemt>->    Ai)r    21.  196:J| 

Little  did  David  Crozler  and  Lawrence  Rad- 
ley think  that  their  mission  nf  fuinillug  a 
noble  ta,sk  '  ronfraternfy  In  the  Pe.ire  Corps 
wovild  end  m  the  uiikn"wn  Jungles  of  Co- 
1  jHibLi. 

Wh^n  Prfldeut  Kennedy  beg.ir.  hl.s  udmlr. - 
latratlon.  he  placpd  Ms  dpep^.st  hopes  m  the 
.sending  of  'he  mo^t  precious  treasure  of  the 
United  Sta'es,  Its  youth,  to  penetrate  the 
prof  >nnd  mytcry  of  the  character  of  other 
pe-'p'.t's  and  other  ra^e.s.  .^cittered  throusili- 
out  'he  m  1' t  dl.stant  corners  of  the  world 

Fr  'm  thr  North,  the  South,  the  violent 
West  and  :he  traiiqul!  beaches  of  Florida 
c:vme  th  >u-!<inds  (jf  new  apostles  Amonj; 
them  were  the  two  fx)ys  wh'  tod.iy  repose  In 
the  danger'  u.-t  Jungle 

Their  bridles  h.-we  f.tUen  with  thjse  of  our 
fellow  ecu  itrymen  Two  r.ices  of  peoples 
were  thus  joined  together  in  this  dramatic 
accident  That  this  be  not  In  vuln  Is  the 
ardent  h ^fx?  of  mlUloas  of  human  beings 


I  Fr  >m  El  Tlempo.  May  3.  1962  | 

Seven  months  and  sixteen  days  they  lived 
together  with  us,  most  of  that  time  with  the 
people  of  the  rural  areas.  puttli;g  in  practice 
the  principles  expressed  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  Spates 

In  the  role  of  S<Jldlers  of  Peace.  David  and 
Lawrence  were  faithfully  laboring  to  bring 
to  reality  these  noble  goals  of  mutual  help 
and  confraternity  toward  the  aggrandise- 
ment and  progress  of  Latin  America 

David  and  Lawrence  have  bequeathed  to 
us  In  a  tangible  form  their  legacy,  which  will 
always  preserve  their  likeness  and  wisdom 
They  entered  actively  Into  th^  construction 
of  schools,  health  stations,  rural  dwellings, 
village  roads,  etc  .  augmenting  our  agricul- 
ture through  modern  meth<xl8  setting  a  new 
course  for  the  Colombian  small  farmer  In 
better  utilization  of  the  natural  and  human 
resources  of  each  locale 

The  unfortunate  accident  of  April  22.  In 
the  tortuous  Choco  region  extinguished  these 
exemplary  and  indispensable  existences, 
transporting  them  to  eternity  David  and 
Lawrence  now  rest  in  the  bosiim  of  the  .■M- 
mlghty. 


RUMANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY- 
MAY   10 

Mr  EX)UGLAS.  Mr  President,  today 
Is  the  anniversary  of  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence All  Balkan  p>eoples  were  sub- 
jected to  the  Ottoman  Turkish  rule  for 
centuries,  but  during  the  course  of  the 
past  century  nearly  all  of  them  attained 
independence.  Rumanians  regained 
their  independence  during  the  second 
half  of  the  century  In  several  steps,  but 
the  most  significant  step  was  taken  on 
May  10.  1877.  when  they  rose  In  rebellion 
against  the  Turks,  proclaimed  their  In- 
dependence and  showed  determination 
to  carry  on  the  fight  for  its  eventual  at- 
tainment 

The  proclamation  of  Rumanian  in- 
deix»ndence  lends  great  significance  to 
the  event  of  May  10.  which  ushered  in  a 
new  era  in  Rumanian  history  and  set  the 
stage  for  the  rise  of  Rumania  as  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  nation — one 
that  wa.s  destined  to  play  an  Impwrtant 
role  in  the  history  of  southeastern  En- 
rol^ In  war  as  well  as  in  peacetime 
ftumania  held  a  key  position  in  Balkan 
afTalis  Unfortunately  her  economy  be- 
came vital  to  the  war  machine  of  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  II.  That  war 
caused  the  tragedy  of  Rumania,  robbing 
Rumanians  of  their  freedom  and 
indf'pendence. 

Today  the  people  of  Rumania  are 
st^aled  off  from  the  free  world  and  sub- 
jected to  the  Communist  tyranny  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  not  free  to  cele- 
brate their  Independence  Day.  But  it  is 
fitting  that  on  the  85th  anniversary  of 
this  historic  occasion  we  should  pay 
tribute  to  the  Rumanian  people.  expres.s 
the  wish  that  they  will  regain  their  free- 
dom, and  pledge  our  support  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  freedom. 


J.^MES    M     NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST    FX)R    VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  1361  >  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  on  April 
27.  1962.  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Literacy 
at  the  Polls  "  The  editorial  relates  to 
Senate  bill  2750.  Among  other  things, 
the  editorial  states: 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  legis- 
lation, except  that  It  very  well  may  be  un- 
constitutional The  Constitution  provides 
that  individual  States  shall  set  provisions 
fur   elections   and    qualifications    for   voters 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

LrresACT    at   ths   Polls 

Debate  In  the  U  S  Senate  over  civil  rights 
of  people,  barred  from  Southern  polls  be- 
cause of  literacy  tests,  rivets  attention  again 
on  a  grave  problem  of  American  democracy — 
illiteracy  at  the  ballot  box. 

It  is  unconstitutional  and  vicious  to  pre- 
vent Negroes  or  anyone  else  from  voting  be- 
cavise  of  race  Some  of  the  "literacy"  tests, 
especially  the  way  they  are  conducted  In  tlie 
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South,  are  designed  simply  to  deprive  Ne- 
groes of  the  ballot. 

This  is  reprehensible,  no  matter  what  the 
excuses  offered.  No  literate  citizen  should 
be  robbed  of  the  vote  on  account  of  color  or 
creed. 

But  It  Is  outrageous  to  let  anyone  cast  a 
ballot  who  can  n«lUier  read  nor  write.  Such 
practice  Is  undermining  the  purpose  of  de- 
mocracy. It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  voter  Is  white  or  black. 

What  about  the  civil  rights  of  the  g^reat 
majority  of  voters,  able  to  study  issues  and 
candidates  but  whose  Individual  votes  may 
be  canceled  out  by  X  marks  of  the  Ignorant? 

Where  Illiterate's  can  ballot,  they  are  usu- 
ally herded  to  the  pdlUng  places  by  political 
machines  and  counted  like  cattle.  Often 
they  are  paid  with  favors,  public  aid  or  cash, 
by  political  bosses. 

There  Is  not  an  lota  of  sense  In  affording 
the  ballot  to  Illiterates,  unable  to  read  any- 
thing about  Issues,  campaigns  or  candidate 
records 

It  Is  no  more  intelligent  to  let  such  folk 
vote  than  It  would  be  to  give  the  vote  to  the 
Insane  or  kindergarten  children. 

The  administration  bill  In  the  Senate  Is 
a  far  cry  from  the  proposal  originally  made 
last  year  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
This  Commission  wanted  literacy  tests  of  all 
kinds  summarily  junked. 

The  measure  now  under  discussion  In  Con- 
gress would  permit  anyone  to  vote  In  Fed- 
eral elections  If  he  had  the  equivalent  of  a 
sixth-grade   education. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this  legisla- 
tion, except  that  It  very  well  may  be  un- 
constitutional The  Constitution  provides 
that  Individual  States  shall  set  provisions 
for    elections   and    qualifications    for   voters. 

TTie  requirement  for  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion or  some  other  reasonable  literacy  test 
Is  sound  though  it  most  certainly  should 
compel  the  prospective  voter  to  l>e  literate 
In  English,  the  national  language  In  which 
campaign  data  is  printed.  But  there  un- 
questionably should  be  at  least  that  much 
of  a  test. 

Missouri  to  our  great  shame  has  no  such 
law.  Anyone  can  vote  In  the  State  by  sim- 
ply making  an  aifldavlt  of  Illiteracy. 

This  Is  shamelul.  a  stultification  of  voter 
rights  and  of  democratic  purpyose. 

Missouri  should  demand  a  reasonable  lit- 
eracy test  for  voters  Perhaps  the  battle 
In  Congress  may  spur  such  an  effort. 

Twenty  States  at  Ifast  now  have  literacy 
tests  for  voting  qualification.  And  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  not  In  the  South.  Such 
tests,  for  Instance,  are  compulsory  In  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia. Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire. 

Why  has  the  State  of  Missouri  failed  to 
require  elemental  literacy  for  the  ballot? 
This  Is  a  dlsm.iUy  sorry  distinction.  St. 
Louis,  furthermore,  should  have  a  legal  pro- 
vision that  each  voter  sign  the  registration 
t>ook  before  bal.otlng,  as  is  compulsory  in 
St.  Louis  County  and  In  many  districts  over 
the  State 

There  is  no  civil  rights  abridgment  about 
fundamental  literacy  tests.  Widespread 
perversion  of  such  tests  has  occurred  In  some 
Southern  States,  vitiating  franchise  rights 
of  Negroes  ThU  must  be  stamped  out.  But 
It  Is  a  fault  of  law  enforcement,  not  of  law 
luelf. 

The  Nation  needs  more  literate  voters  at 
the  polls,  not  less.  Self-rule  depends  com- 
pletely on  a  reasonable  Intelligence  of  voters. 

Even  with  literacy  tests  this  will  be  spotty. 
Without  requiring  voters  at  least  to  reaid 
and  write,  we  slough  the  whole  system  of 
democracy  and   abort  conunonsense. 


FREE  WORLD  MEASURES  TO  HALT 
SOVIET    OIL   OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  on  the 
slippery  skids  of  the  free  world  oil  mar- 


kets, the  Soviet  Union  has  been  follow- 
ing a  new  and  tortuous  path  that  can 
lead  only  to  trouble  for  the  free  world. 
Oil  has  not  yet  replaced  Marx  and 
Lenin's  communism  as  the  principal 
Soviet  export,  but  in  a  number  of  stra- 
tegic areas,  Soviet  oil  is  greasing  palms 
and  easing  the  way  for  achievement  of 
Communist  objectives. 

In  1961  the  Soviet  bloc  exported  30.4 
million  metric  tons  of  petroleum,  of 
which  over  20  million  went  to  free  world 
countries.  Outside  Western  Europe, 
Cuba,  Japan,  and  Egypt,  in  that  order, 
are  principal  buyers.  Of  the  total,  Rus- 
sia produced  27.5  million  tons  and  Ru- 
mania most  of  the  rest.  In  1965  the 
Soviet  Union  is  expected  to  export  70 
million  metric  tons,  of  which  as  much 
as  three-fourths  may  end  up  in  the  free 
world. 

In  1960  the  Soviet  Union  surpassed 
Venezuela  to  become  the  second  largest 
oil  producing  nation  in  the  world.  By 
1965,  the  U.S.S.R,  may  well  be  produc- 
ing as  much  as  50  percent  of  present 
U.S.  production.  Its  reserves  will  un- 
doubtedly be  far  greater. 

Nearly  9  percent  of  Western  Europe's 
oil  in  1961  came  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  fact,  rather  tactlessly,  the  Soviet  ob- 
server at  the  1960  meeting  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  boasted  that  his  government 
intended  very  shortly  to  recapture  the 
approximately  15  percent  of  Europe's  oil 
market  which  it  held  before  World  War 
II. 

By  1965,  if  the  free  world  and  par- 
ticularly the  NATO  nations  have  not 
devised  effective  methods  to  curb  the 
Conununist  oil  ofTensive,  then  it  may 
be  too  late.  Then  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa 
may  be  over  their  heads  and  virtually 
drowning  in  a  gush  of  Communist  pe- 
troleum. 

The  latest  Soviet  promotion  effort 
came  just  last  week  when  V.  I.  Rodonov, 
Russian  trade  representative  in  Britain, 
told  the  members  of  the  Russian-British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  Russia  would 
like  to  export  3  to  4  million  tons  of  crude 
oil  to  Britain.  This  would  increase 
Anglo-Sbviet  trade  by  30  percent  or  $70 
million.  In  an  obvious  effort  to  down- 
grade British  trade  with  the  United 
States,  the  Communist  trade  agent  con- 
trasted a  1961  36-percent  increase  in 
British  exports  to  Russia  with  a  14 -per- 
cent decline  in  British  exports  to  Amer- 
ica. 

So  far  the  British  Government  has 
held  back  on  allowing  shipments  of  So- 
viet oil  into  the  country.  It  is  already 
clear,  however,  that  pressure  from  the 
Soviets  and  from  those  who  want  to  make 
a  quick  profit  at  the  cost  of  long-range 
security,  is  going  to  mount  over  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Common  Market  tmdoubtedly  of- 
fers a  great  t^nptation  to  the  Commu- 
nists. Although  not  invited,  they  would 
love  to  crash  the  gates  and  Join  the 
party.  They  would  love  to  sabciagc  tr** 
potential  economic  unity  and  political 
strength  of  the  Common  Market  by  de- 
veloping a  reliance  on  Soviet  trade  or 
Soviet  fuels. 


One  of  the  principal  arguments  for 
American  efforts  today  in  the  field  of 
arms  control,  of  trade  legislation,  of 
foreign  aid — to  name  a  few  areas — is 
that  if  we  wait  any  longer  it  wfll  be  too 
late  and  the  military,  trade,  or  economic 
situation  will  be  beyond  remedy.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Soviet  oil  offensive. 

Now  is  the  time  for  NATO,  which  has 
been  talking  about  the  problem  for  2 
years,  to  start  doing  something  about  it. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Common  Market 
to  take  up  the  question  of  oil  tariffs,  cur- 
rently on  schedule  G  for  separate  nego- 
tiations, and  to  make  sure  that  Soviet 
oil  do^  not  flood  the  Common  Market 
under  one  guise  or  another.  Now  is  the 
time  for  OECD  to  consider  oil  needs  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  economic 
problems  of  the  European  community 
and  the  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
insure  that  no  economic  strings  are  used 
to  bind  these  nations  to  communism's 
political  designs.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  3-year-old  Orgso^ization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  to  look  seri- 
ously at  the  problems  of  politically 
contrived  competition  and  establish 
measures  to  protect  those  countries  and 
firms  which  export  oil  primarily  to  raise 
their  own  standards  of  living  and  not  to 
undermine  others. 

As  a  member  of  both  NATO  and  the 
OECD  and  the  nation  which  has  most 
at  stake  in  free  world  security,  the 
United  States  should  exercise  firm  and 
imaginative  leadership.  We  should  ac- 
tively work  for — 

First.  Uniform  oil  policies  for  the  en- 
tire NATO  community  comparable  to 
current  weapons  programs,  with  curbs 
on  imports  of  Soviet  oil  for  each  country. 

Second.  Common  p>olicies  with  regard 
to  preventing  Western  supplies  to  the 
Communists  of  oil  transportation,  pipe- 
line, extracting  or  refinery  equipment. 

Third.  Continued  public  disclosure  of 
Soviet  price-cutting  tactics  which  have 
been  designed  to  hurt  not  just  the  West 
but  also  the  oil-producing  countries  de- 
pendent on  oil  revenues. 

Fourth.  A  determined  effort,  with  or 
without  Government  assistance,  to  in- 
crease oil  exploration  or  reserves  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  more  removed  from 
the  Soviet  pressures. 

Mr.  President,  an  Interior  Department 
study  is  now  underway  on  the  impact  of 
oil  imports  from  Communist  countries. 
4  The  American  Petroleum  Institute  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  this 
effort.  This  is  an  issue  which  should  be 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  U.S. 
military  and  trade  policies.  These  issues 
should  be  widely  publicized  before  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries. 

If  guidelines  can  be  laid  down  in  these 
crucial  areas  now,  before  the  Soviet  of- 
fensive reaches  full  strength,  then  the 
growing  economic  power  of  the  Common 
Market  and  the  United  States  can  be 
brought  to  bear  promptly  and  effectively 
to  reduce  the  Soviet  threat.  If  we  act 
now,  the  Soviet  tactics  of  divide  and 
conquer,  infiltrate  and  influence  can  be 
blunted.  If  we  wait,  we  may  eventually 
find  to  our  dismay  that  the  Industrial 
might  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
economic  progress  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  now  encouraged  by  our  own 
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foreigia  aid  efforts,  may  be  biUlt  on  a 
foundatlOQ  of  oil-rich  Communist  quick- 
sand. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  United  States 
to  refuse  to  import  Soviet  oil.  or  to  can- 
cel £>efense  Department  contracts  with 
foreign  firms  that  import  it.  as  we  re- 
cently did  in  Japan.  We  must  sit  down 
with  our  allies,  and  with  the  underde- 
veloped nations  and  take  the  lead  in 
working  out  and  putting  into  effect 
measures  to  protect— not  our  financial 
interests — but  the  free  world's  security. 

Let  lis  not  deceive  ourselves.  Ttie 
Communists  possess  a  vast  power  and 
potential  in  the  field  of  international  oil 
operations.  Soviet  oil  merchants,  like 
Soviet  generals  and  commissars,  operate 
under  Conununist  Party  direction  and  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  currents  carrying 
oil  from  the  bloc  will  carry  Communist 
intrigue  with  it. 

The  petroleum  resources  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  virtually  boundless,  thanks 
to  nature  and  geography.  But  the  uses 
to  which  this  oil  is  being  put  are  devious 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  thanks 
to  concerted  Communist  plans  to  dis- 
rupt free  world  activities.  The  Soviet 
method  looks  very  simple:  to  sell  their 
crude  oil,  the  Communists  cut  their 
prices  drastically  to  a  level  often  amount- 
ing to  about  what  free  world  oil  com- 
panies end  up  paying  in  taxes  and  roy- 
alties on  their  production.  Then  the 
Soviets  have  no  trouble  finding  cus- 
tomers, not  only  among  underdeveloped 
countries  with  foreign  exchange  prob- 
lems, but  also  among  European  indus- 
trial nations  which  should  know  better. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  politics  and  not 
economics  are  behind  the  Soviets'  bar- 
gain prices.  The  Communist  satellite 
countries,  which  border  on  Russia,  pay 
far  more  for  their  oil  than  other  Euro- 
pean or  underdeveloped  countries,  how- 
ever remote.  Argentina,  for  instance, 
has  gotten  Soviet  oil  for  as  Uttle  as  $1.60 
a  barrel  at  the  same  time  that  Poland 
was  paying  $2.87  a  barrel. 

For  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
Soviets  offer  another  advantage  t>esldes 
lower  prices — barter  deals,  in  which  sur- 
plus commodities  like  cotton,  coffee, 
bananas,  sugar,  and  tin  are  literally  ex- 
changed for  oil.  These  save  much 
neMed  foreign  exchange  and  look  very 
advantageous — that  is,  until  the  Soviets 
dump  the  commodity  on  the  open  market 
and  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
country  to  market  the  rest  of  its  prod- 
ucts at  a  reasonable  price.  But  the  re- 
grets usually  do  not  come  until  the  coun- 
try's economy  is  torn  and  weakened  or 
infiltrated  by  Soviet  pressures. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  exports  oil  to 
over  a  dozen  free  world  countries  includ- 
ing Austria.  Argentina.  Norway.  Sweden, 
Iceland.  Italy,  Japan,  and  Brazil.  To 
oil-producing  countries,  or  would -t)e  pro- 
ducers, the  Soviets  export  oil  know-how 
and  oil  technicians.  It  is  all  part  of 
their  long-term  effort  to  displace  West- 
ern trade,  build  up  a  dependence  on 
Communist  oil  sources,  and  undermine 
free  world  security. 

At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  to  bp 
in  the  national  interest  of  any  county 
to  tHiy  oil  from  the  cheapest  source,  or 
to  use  Soviet  help  In  developing  national 


oil  resources.  Competition  in  world  trade 
is  useful.  But  Soviet  economic  deals 
have  political  strings.  Soviet  oil  experts 
are  also  propaganda  experts  who  attack 
and  undermine  not  only  oil  companies, 
but  also  the  private  enterprise  system. 
They  make  quick  contact  with  local  so- 
cialists and  CommunisU.  They  work, 
openly,  and  behind  the  scenes,  to  injure 
Western  interests.  And  at  the  same 
time,  by  increasing  economic  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are  laying 
the  groundwork  for  more  direct  Soviet 
pressures  in  the  future. 

Basically.  Soviet  strategy,  like  the 
devil's  pitchfork,  has  two  prongs.  In  the 
developed  countries  of  Europe  the  Soviet 
aim  at  the  moment  is  military  and  eco- 
nomic. Western  Europe  produces  ma- 
chine tools,  pipelines,  valves,  and  other 
precision  made,  high  quality  industrial 
goods.  Soviet  production  of  these  item.s 
is  not  up  to  Western  standards  and  So- 
viet metal  ore  shortages  also  hold  back 
production.  So,  in  return  for  oil,  which 
is  relatively  cheap  and  abundant,  the  So- 
viets place  large  orders  with  flrm.s  that 
have  excess  capacity. 

Temporarily,  It  looks  like  a  eood  deal 
on  both  sides  But.  in  fact,  it  Ls  a  one- 
way street.  Even  worse.  It  presents  a 
macabre  picture  of  Western  European 
economic  interests  eagerly  digging  their 
own  graves.  For  the  tools  and  pipelines 
supplied  by  the  West  are  being  used  to 
expand  Soviet  facilities  to  deliver  oil  In 
Eiirope,  to  speed  up  construction  of  the 
trans-Ural  pipelines,  and  to  destroy 
normal  Western  oil  source.s.  Between 
1961  and  1965  the  Soviets  expect  to  com- 
plete 27,000  kilometers  of  oil  pipeline, 
principally  as  a  result  of  purchases  of 
240,000  tons  of  pipe  from  Italy.  150.000 
tons  from  England,  and  130,000  tons 
from  Sweden  This  will  eventually  re- 
duce Soviet  dependence  on  tankers  and 
open  the  way  for  a  gush  of  Soviet  oil 
into  Western  Europe. 

Principal  credit — or  blame — for  much 
of  the  Soviet  oil  reaching  Europe  today 
must  be  attributed  to  Enrico  Mattel, 
head  of  Italy's  national  oil  company, 
ENI  Taking  over  the  former  Fascist 
enterprise,  Mattel  has  done  what  Musso- 
lini could  not».do — make  it  pay— and  So- 
viet oil  has  apparently  been  one  of  the 
keys  to  his  profitable  operation.  After 
his  1960  visit  to  Moscow.  Mattel  declared 
■Rivers  of  Russian  oil  will  be  flowing  Into 
Europe  soon  "  He  has  taken  the  lead  in 
buying  cheap  Soviet  oil  and,  in  return, 
he  has  supplied  the  Soviets  with  the  valu- 
able pipeline  needed  to  transport  it 

He  has  also  entered  into  deals  with 
Egypt,  importing  so-called  Egyptian  oil. 
even  though  Egypt  is  basically  an  oil-im- 
porting nation  itself  and  even  though 
Soviet  oil  is  presently  a  surplus  in  E«ypt. 
It  is  very  likely  that  tliis  Egyptian  oil  is 
of  Soviet  origin.  He  has  reputedly  even 
negotiated  with  the  Algerian  FLN  on  the 
chance  of  replacing  the  French  in  the 
new  Sahara  oilfields.  Other  reports  in- 
dicate Mattel  Is  now  building  a  factory  in 
southern  Italy,  specifically  to  supply 
Russian  pipeline  orders. 

"niese  are  alarming  steps,  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  Many  Italians 
Join  with  other  European  nations  in 
anxiety   over   the  direction   of   Mattel's 


policies  and  over  the  Increasing  dnwnd- 

ence  of  Italy  on  Soviet  oil. 

Japan  may  be  moving  In  a  similar 
direction,  with  large  Japanese>8oTlet 
deals  In  which,  again,  valuable  Japanese 
pipeline  and  equipment  is  the  price  for 
surplus  Soviet  oil. 

We  all  know  what  economic  depend- 
ence on  Soviet  trade  means.  Finland  is  a 
prime  example.  Finland  gets  95  percent 
of  its  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  con- 
ducts much  of  Its  trade  with  the  Soviets. 
What  this  means  In  Finnish  politics  Is  no 
secret.  I.  for  one.  cannot  help  being 
deeply,  deeply  concerned  to  see  a  loyal 
friend,  a  NATO  country  like  Italy,  or  a 
free  nation  like  Japan  taking  even  a  few 
steps  down  the  slippery  path  of  reliance 
on  Soviet  trade  and  especially  Soviet  oil 
deals. 

No  NATO  nation  must  allow  Itself 
to  become  economically  dependent  on 
Soviet  oil  We  remember  what  hap- 
pened to  Israel  In  1956  when  the  Rus- 
sians refused  to  honor  their  oil  con- 
tracts. The  same  thing  could  happen 
to  any  European  oil  consumer  which  be- 
gan to  rely  on  Communist  oil.  If  a  crisis 
like  the  Sues  crisis  arose  again  in  the 
Middle  East,  blocking  oil  shipments  from 
there  to  Europe,  the  Soviets  could  use 
their  increasing  share  of  the  market  to 
Influence  vital  political  decisions  Such 
a  situation  Is  clearly  not  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  NATO  or  the  free  world. 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
m  areas  outside  of  E^urope.  the  Soviet 
offensive  takes  a  somewhat  different 
form  Soviets  do  not  want  manufactured 
goods  from  these  areas  for  that  would 
only  encourage  local  Industries.  Instead. 
the  Soviets  want  influence,  power,  and 
a  new  leverage  point  against  the  West. 
The  Soviet  oil  offensive  in  non-Euro- 
pean countries  has  picked  up  speed  at 
a  great  rate.  A  study  of  Soviet  oil  in 
the  cold  war  prepared  last  May  for  the 
Internal  Security  SutKronmilttee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by  Halford 
Hoskins  and  Leon  Herman  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  listed  nine  countries 
where  the  Soviets  have  offered  to  supply 
the  experts  and  the  technology  to  de- 
velop national  oil  resources.  These  In- 
cluded India,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Bolivia.  Argen- 
Una.  Afghanistan,  Ethiopia,  and  even 
pro- Western  Pakistan.  Now.  Just  1  year 
later,  there  have  been  three  additions  to 
the  list.  The  Soviets  are  busy  in  12 
countries  instead  of  Just  9.  The  new 
additions  are  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Ceylon. 
The  Soviet  promise  to  discover  and  de- 
velop national  oil  resources  for  the  local 
goveriunents  is  in  each  case  an  attrac- 
tive bait  to  nationalistic  feelings  and  in- 
cidentally a  clever  Communist  tactic  to 
undermine  private  enterprise  methods. 
The  Soviets  have  geologists  and  equip- 
ment as  well  as  propaganda  and  influ- 
ence to  export  and  they  use  them  all 
cunningly. 

What  these  projects  offer  the  Commu- 
nists is  substantial — an  opportunity  to 
get  Communist  technicians  and  propa- 
gandists into  the  country,  a  chance  to 
establish  strong  links  with  local  leftists, 
a  platform  to  denounce  Western  so- 
called  economic  Imperialism,  a  means  to 
discourage  the  private  investment  which 
alone  can  supply  most  of  the  neceasary 
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world  economic  development,  and  a  club 
to  threaten  the  entire  network  of  pipe- 
lines, tankers,  refineries,  distributors, 
and  outlets  which  are  an  integral  part 
of  free  world  oil  operations.  Any  action 
the  Soviets  can  tajce  in  any  of  these  di- 
rections will  hurt  the  West.  Now  they 
are  moving  in  nearly  all  of  these  direc- 
tions simultamK)U8ly, 

Moreover,  these  threats  are  not  hypo- 
thetical. They  are  real  and  immediate. 
In  Iran,  in  the  early  1950's.  it  was  only 
the  strength  of  the  overall  oil  marketing 
system  and  the  combined  refusal  of  oil- 
consuming  countries  to  take  nationalized 
Iranian  oil,  that  frustrated  Communist- 
devised  schemes  to  take  over  the  entire 
country. 

In  Cuba,  as  we  all  remember,  it  was 
a  big  sale  of  Soviet  crude  oil.  which  the 
Western  companies  refused  to  refine,  that 
led  to  Csistro's  public  embrace  of  the 
Communist  cause  and  expropriation  of 
U.S.  property. 

Time  is  not  on  our  side,  if  the  United 
States  and  other  NATO  and  free  world 
nations  permit  basic  interests  to  be  frag- 
mented and  obscured  by  Soviet  tactics. 
We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  any  longer  a 
deliberate  Soviet  plan  for  undermining 
free  government,  international  trade, 
and  stable  economic  development.  We 
must  coordinate  our  long-term  aims  and 
our  short-term  policies.  In  NATO,  the 
Common  Market.  OECD,  and  the  OPEC, 
the  machinery  is  at  hand.  Only  the  will, 
the  imagination,  and  the  persistence 
seem  to  be  lacking.  We  must  stop  dig- 
ging our  owTi  graves  with  Soviet  tools 
and  take  a  firm  and  united  stand. 

The  NATO  Community  must  have  a 
common  policy  or  understanding  with 
regard  to  Soviet  oil  impwrts  and  with 
regard  to  shipments  of  oil-producing  or 
transporting  material  to  the  Soviets. 
The  free  world  countries  and  especially 
those  dependent  on  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem must  wake  up  to  the  political  threat 
of  Soviet  trading  methods  and  must  take 
the  lead  in  awakening  other  countries. 
The  Russian  oil  offensive  is  a  direct  men- 
ace to  the  security  of  the  free  world.  It 
is  also  a  serious  threat  to  every  oil-pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world,  yet  the 
Soviets,  through  Incessant  propaganda, 
have  sloughed  the  blame  off  themselves 
and  tried  to  drop  it  on  the  Government 
as  well  as  the  private  level,  we  must  get 
the  truth  across,  or  our  case  will  go  by 
default.  Finally,  the  free  world  must 
continue  its  search  for  more  oil  and  must 
continue  the  development  of  oil  re- 
sources, so  that  in  a  crisis,  it  will  not 
be  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Communist-dominated  areas. 

The  Soviet  oil  offensive  is  a  good  Il- 
lustration of  the  economic  tactics  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  The  bloc  uses  trade 
as  another  weapon  in  its  cold  war 
arsenal.  Ordinary  commercial  consid- 
erations either  are  ignored  entirely  or 
are  given  a  low  priority  in  the  Soviet 
scheme.  Some  naively  regard  trade 
with  the  bloc  as  an  avenue  of  rapproche- 
ment and  a  chance  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace.  I  welcome  free  competi- 
tion from  any  source.  But  armies  do 
not  compete  in  the  marketplace,  and 
even  in  America  we  have  laws  against  the 
trading  tactics  of  monopolists,  price  cut- 


ters, and  false  advertisers.  Soviet  ad- 
vertising is  false,  its  pricing  techniques 
are  ruthless,  and  its  organization  is  the 
most  monopolistic  of  all — a  state  monop- 
oly run  by  the  Communist  Party.  It  is 
using  its  oil  to  wsige  war  against  the 
West,  not  to  promote  peace  through 
trade.  An  attempt  to  cope  with  Soviet 
oil  tactics  without  consideration  of  these 
factors  is  as  futile  as  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  safeguard  free  enterprise  in 
this  country  without  any  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  short  rim,  the  efforts  and  re- 
strictions which  the  free  world  must 
adopt  are  not  easy  or  cheap.  But  in  the 
long  run,  they  are  a  basic  necessity  for 
continued  free  world  security.  In  our 
dealings  with  the  Communist  bloc,  we 
cannot  afford  to  "buy  now  and  pay  later." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  El- 
LENDER  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  had  no  idea  when  I 
came  to  the  Chamber  floor  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  was 
sp>eaking  on  the  subject  of  oil.  I  came  to 
the  floor  at  this  rather  late  hour  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  talking  about  one  phase 
of  the  same  problem.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  on  the  excellent  research 
task  he  has  ];>erformed  in  bringing  these 
facts   to   the   attention   of   the  Senate. 

It  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  that,  al- 
though within  the  past  2  weeks  I  sF>ent 
a  complete  week  in  Italy  where  many  of 
these  problems  originate.  I  heard  not 
one  word  of  this  problem  from  any 
American  in  Italy. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for  Members  of  the  Senate  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  State  Department 
to  such  obvious  factors  as  those  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  just 
called  attention  and  which  can  influence 
the  destiny  of  Europe  and  the  destiny  of 
the  world. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  in  a  lengthy 
speech  before  the  Senate,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  what  the  Soviets  had 
accomplished  in  Ceylon  by  taking  over 
the  oil  industry  there.  Today  they  con- 
trol this  country's  oil  industry. 

The  sooner  we  in  America  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  wage  only  a 
military  or  nuclear  war,  but  that  we  must 
wage  a  war  with  the  Communists  on 
every  F>ossible  front,  whether  it  be  mili- 
tary, political,  economic,  or  social,  the 
better  off  we  will  be. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  apparent  lethargy 
and  apathetic  attitude  of  the  American 
people  in  failing  to  realize  that  we  must 
wage  war  as  vigorously  on  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  fronts  as  we  do  on 
the  military  front. 

The  purpose  of  my  coming  to  the 
Chamber  was  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
alarming  letter  which  I  received  just  a 
few  hours  ago.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  me  and  is  signed  Robert  W.  Bialek. 
special  assistant  to  Gov.  Carlos  Lacerda, 
of  the  State  of  Ouanabara,  in  Brazil. 

For  over  2  years  1  have  attempted  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  State  De- 
partment, the  Senate,  and  the  people  of 


the  United  States  the  importance  of 
making  every  effort  to  help  Brazil  de- 
velop her  oil  shale  reserves. 

I  wish  to  make  three  points.  First  of 
all,  if  we  help  Brasil  develop  her  oil 
shale  reserves,  we  can  help  Brazil  rid 
herself  of  a  $300  million  unfavorable  im- 
port imbalance  on  oil  alone  each  year, 
which  would  help  Brazil  strengthen  its 
fiscal  condition.  Elveryone  knows  what 
is  happening  to  money  in  Brazil  today, 
and  how  it  is  constantly  being  devalued 
and  eroded  by  inflation. 

Second,  we  have  an  opportunity, 
having  gone  as  far  as  we  have  in  the 
develoment  of  oil  shale  to  bring  our  ulti- 
mate know-how  and  engineering  knowl- 
edge to  Brazil  and  help  the  Brazilians 
develop  their  own  oil.  By  helping  them, 
we  can  beneflt  by  gaining  knowledge  that 
will  be  invaluable  in  developing,  in  this 
country,  reserves  which  today  are  over 
1  trillion  barrels. 

In  Colorado  alone  to  use  one  ex- 
ample— and  there  are  reserves  as  well  in 
Wyoming  and  Utah  and  along  the  Chat- 
tanooga ledge  in  southern  Illinois  ex- 
tending Into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — 
there  are  more  than  700  billion  barrels 
of  oil  in  our  high-grade  oil  shale  deposits. 

To  put  this  picture  in  Its  proper  con- 
text, we  have  discovered  and  used  about 
80  million  barrels  of  liquid  petroleum  in 
this  country  to  date.  So  there  is  easily 
seven  or  eight  times  that  amount  of  oil 
in  the  high-grade  oil  shale  reserves  in 
Colorado  alone. 

We  need  to  increase  our  know-how  in 
order  to  develop  the  oil  shale  and  to  use 
it. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

COMPANHIA  PBOGEESSO  DO  ESTAOO 

DA  Ouanabara, 
Brazil,  May  7, 1962. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Allott:  I  am  most  interest- 
ed to  hear  of  your  prc^oeal  for  a  loan  to 
Brazil  for  the  development  of  the  oil  shale 
Indvtstry  In  Brazil. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware.  Soviet  tech- 
nicians have  already  arrived  in  Brazil  In  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  an  oil  shale 
technological  breakthrough  in  the  oU  shale 
industry. 

It  will  be  a  shame  if  Communists'  effort 
works  to  make  a  new  success  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  this  field. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W.  Bialek, 
Special  Assistant  to  Gov.  Carlos  Lacerda. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before  there 
was  more  shuttling  around  from  agency 
to  every  other  agency  in  this  Govern- 
ment than  one  could  imagine — including 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  the  I>evelopment  Loan  F\md, 
and  all  other  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try which  assist  others — and  finally,  re- 
cently, the  United  States  agreed  to  make 
a  $7  million  loan  to  Brazil  for  the  devel- 
opment of  oil  shale  reserves  there. 

The  primary  point  here  Is  that  the 
State  Department  appears  to  be  ineffec- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
this  decision.  We  can  do  nothing  for 
Brazil  which  would  help  Brazil  more 
than  relieving  the  pressure  of  about  $300 
million  of  purchases  in  oil  which  Brazil 
must  make  abroad  each  year.    After  2 
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yean  of  effort  In  kbis  regard,  the  United 
States  baa  made  the  offer  to  Braxil.  yet 
there  has  been  no  action. 

I  am  hapi>y  to  note  that  Mr.  Richard 
Goodwin.  Deputy  Aaiistant  Secretary  of 
State,  reeeired  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

If  we  are  to  wace  this  war,  now  Is  the 
time  to  do  so.  Acoordinc  to  the  latest 
information  I  could  get.  the  Russian 
technicians  are  in  Brazil.  This  may  not 
be  acciirate  information,  but  it  is  the 
latest  Information  in  my  possession. 
The  machinery  and  equipment  to  pro- 
vide the  Russian  technicians  with  the 
means  to  go  ahead  have  not  arrived.  It 
was  imiX}Mible  for  me  to  learn  from  my 
sources  the  location  of  the  machinery  or. 
In  fact,  whether  it  would  ever  reach 
Brazil. 

I  believe  the  speech  made  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  our  understanding.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  compliment 
the  Senator  on  it.  I  hof)e  these  few  re- 
marks will  somehow  again  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  State  Department  to  the 
problem,  and  perhaps  cause  them  to  take 
a  little  action  to  do  something  about  this 
pressing  problem,  which  means  much  to 
Brazil. 

I  wish  we  Americans  could  get  over 
the  attitude  which  seems  to  be  so 
prevalent  in  our  State  Department,  that 
somehow  we  can  cure  any  problem  by 
passing  out  money.  There  is  a  feeling 
somehow  that  once  an  authorizing  bill 
is  passed  and  once  the  money  Is  appro- 
priated we  can  rest  on  our  laurels  and 
&ay.  like  little  Jack  Horner.  "What  a 
good  boy  am  I."  and  think  that  the  job 
will  be  done.  The  job  will  not  be  done 
in  that  manner,  because  intelliitent.  ag- 
gressive, objective,  constructive  action 
on  our  part  is  necessary  if  any  of  the 
dollars  provided  are  to  be  made  to  pay 
off  at  all. 

I  sincerely  hope  those  who  have  charge 
of  our  foreign  policy  will  pay  heed  not 
only  to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  but  also  to 
these  few  remarks  of  mine  on  tiie 
specialized  situation  in  Brazil. 

We  could  turn  the  oil  in  Brazil  over 
to  the  Russians;  and.  If  we  do  not  move, 
that  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yit-lcl 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nf.v 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
the  very  kind  things  he  has  had  to  say 
about  the  research  which  went  into  my 
remarks.  The  remarks  are  the  result 
of  a  6  months'  study  of  this  problem 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  has  had 
under  survey  the  whole  question  of  trtule 
with  the  Communist  bloc  as  a  weapon 
of  Communist  Infiltration.  Incidental  to 
this  whole  question  of  trade  as  a  weapon. 
I  stumbled  upon  the  oil  Situation,  of 
which  the  Senator  has  spoken,  and 
which  he  saw  revealed  in  his  recent  trip 
to  Italy. 

There  is  no  more  im,portant  problem 
for  our  country  to  face  today  than  th^ 
problem  of  the  threat  of  the  Communist 
trade  offensive.  That  offensive  is  not 
limited  to  oil. 


The  whole  question  of  trade  as  a 
weapon  goes  far  beyond  oil,  but  what  the 
Communista  are  doing  to  flood  the  world 
with  cheap  oil  is  one  of  the  most  fla- 
grant manifestations  of  it  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
we  face. 

It  Is  absolutely  Imperative  that  we 
make  strong  representations  to  our  al- 
lies, who  stand  with  us,  and  with  whom 
we  stand  as  friends  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  otherwise.  We 
must  make  representations  to  them  that 
we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  their  becom- 
ing dejjendent  up>on  the  Soviet  oil.  They 
should  see  that  in  their  own  personal 
Interest. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  .««jmetimes.  be- 
cause these  nations  are  our  friends,  we 
do  not  speak  up  to  them  the  way  we 
should.  I  always  feel  that,  with  a  friend, 
one  can  be  pretty  frank. 

I  think  it  requires  much  frankness  and 
persuasion  on  our  part  to  make  some  of 
our  allies  see  this  problem  the  way  we 
see  it.  in  the  Interest  not  only  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  of  the  security  of 
the  entire  free  world 

Mr.  ALIjOTT.  I  thank  Uie  Senator 
very  much.  I  agree  with  what  he  has 
said  in  his  speech.  Impliedly,  at  least, 
he  made  the  point  that,  no  matter  how 
cheap  the  oil  from  Russia  may  be. 
Europe  may  become  dependent  upon 
that  oil.  and  the  result  will  be  a  drying 
up  of  other  .sources  of  oil  and  of  other 
methods  of  transportation  Then  the 
Eluropean  nations  will  t>ecome  dPi)endent 
upon  Russia 

We  learned  in  World  War  II  and  in 
the  First  World  War — and  even  in  the 
Korean  crisis,  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous things  which  can  t)e  done  Is  to 
become  dependent  on  any  other  country 
for  critical  materials.  t)ecau.5e  then  they 
can  be  obtained  only  at  the  point  of  a 
Kun 

Mr    President.  I  vleld  the  floor. 


US    POLICY   AND   liiRAPX 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  appeared  m  the  April  16  issue  ol 
tile  Congress  Bi-Weekly  published  by  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  by  Philip  S 
Bern.stein.  on  the  subject  of  US  policy 
in  Israel.  Rabbi  Bernstein,  spiritual 
leader  of  Temple  Bnth-Kodesh  m  Roch- 
ester. IS  chairman  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee.  His  article- 
was  written  before  the  recent  American 
initiative  in  condemnmg  Israel  in  the 
UN  Secui  ity  Council.  Nevertheless,  the 
article  provides  a  clear  and  up-to-date 
analysis  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  tlie  Middle  East  and  offers  guidelines 
for  US  policy. 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  our  Govern - 
nienfs  interest  m  the  Aiab-Israeli  dis- 
pute and  in  view  of  the  pressing  need  for 
a  reevaluation  of  the  latest  trends  of 
policy,  I  a.sk  imanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude Rabbi  Bernstein's  lucid  article  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtt  ord 
as  follows: 

U  S      PUU<  T    AND    LsKAKL 

(By  Philip  S    Bernstelik) 
It  was  Just   15  yvara  ago  In  the  ntonth  of 

March   that,  as  adviser  on  Jewish   affairs   to 


the  VS  mllitAry  goTerament  tn  Burop*.  I 
was  seeklag  with  ci«ap«rat«  urgancy  for 
havens  I'H  Jewish  displaced  penons.  Tb« 
British  blockade  had  slmoet  completely 
sealed  off  Palestine  as  a  haven.  The  dis- 
placed persons  were  at  the  loweat  ebb  of 
ttielr  morale.  No  government  wanted  them. 
This  I  can  testify  to  from  personal  •sperl- 
enoe.  Even  In  the  United  Stat«s.  tte  00th 
Congrees  finally  adopted  legislation  not  to 
liberalize  the  Imnilgratlon  laws  to  admit 
displaced  persona,  but  In  effect  to  exclude 
them 

I  think  of  this  today  because  In  Uarch 
1963  I  stood  on  tlie  deck  of  the  SB.  Th«odor 
Herzl  in  Haifa  and  UUced  with  Jew  tab  Im- 
mlgranu  frotn  North  Africa.  Burope,  and 
Latin  America  The  doors  of  Israai  are  wide 
open  to  tiiem.  even  to  the  aged,  the  Lnflrm. 
the  dependent  They  come  from  lands 
whrrp  they  are  insecure  and  miserable. 
Thev  come  to  nn  Inrael  that  welcomea  them 
and  quickly  rehabilitates  there  In  freedom 
and  In  dignity 

Tiie  recent  emancipation  of  larael's  Jews 
from  oppreeslun  and  degradation  makes  tlMm 
p.LTttrtiltirly  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  the 
peoples  recently  emancipated  from  colonial 
Imprrialism  These  colored  people  from 
Asia  and  Africa  readily  enter  Into  friendly, 
mutually  fructifying  relations  with  Israelis 
bec4iuse  Israel  has  no  record  of  exploltetlon 
or  oppression:  because  Israel  has  Hmtteri  re^ 
sources  and  Is  making  the  best  Of  them,  and 
becttuse  Israel  Is  demonstrating  what  can  be 
done  quickly  and  efficiently  tu  build  up  a 
seU-sii.stdlnlnK  society  free  of  colonialism 
on  the  one  hand  and  communism  on  the 
fith«T 

Israel  is  helping  these  new  lands  with  s 
practical  nonlmpertallstlc.  point  4  program 
It  is  making  friends,  even  though,  of  oourss. 
these  countries  are  under  pressure  from  the 
Ariib«  Israel  is  cooperating  with  thsm.  even 
.IS  our  Country  cooperated  with  Israel  In 
it.s  own  development  In  a  real  mtxiMt.  Israel 
is  becoming  a  bridge  between  East  and  West. 
Thi.s  has  been  made  possible  because 
Israels  achievements  really  are  phenomenal  y 
I  was  tn  Tel  Aviv  for  Purlm  In  1030.  when 
lel  Aviv  was  a  small  town  Today  It  has 
jL  popuiiiLion  of  cl>)se  to  400,000,  and  In  fsct 
it  is  the  center  (if  a  kind  of  megalopolis 
atretohlng  from  Aihkelon  to  north  of  Haifa. 
I  was  at  I,achish  shortly  after  it  was  es- 
tabli.Hhed  In  mud  and  hardship  some  5  years 
ago  Todsy  Lachi.sh  Is  the  center  of  a  clus- 
ter of  prospering  t<jwns  and  vUlages  whose 
population  numt>eTt  40  000  Beersheba  has 
^>et.oii>«  the  Kaiisa.!  City  of  Israel,  thrlvlikg. 
bustling,  hustling,  goiug  places.  The  port 
;inrt  the  city  of  Ashdod  are  rising  like 
mirnrle^  from  the  sea  Not  many  yean  will 
pa*»  l>ef.»re  Ashdod  will  be  one  of  the  great 
harbors  nf  tlie  Mediterranean.  Haifa  can- 
not t>«t(in  to  take  care  piroperly  of  the  ships 
that  wish  to  vise  it  Dimona  was  a  grim 
place  5  yearsi  ago  Today  It  Is  a  thriving 
city  L>n  whose  edge  can  be  seen  Israel's 
nur'.e.ir    reac'or   for    peaceful   purp>osea. 

I.sr.ie!  s  .\rabs  t)eneflt  with  the  Jews  In 
these  arhievements  and  advances  Although 
the  KnesKft  decided  that  some  military  re- 
KuUttion.s  are  still  required  for  security  rea- 
sons, in  all  other  areas  of  life  I  found  the 
Arabs  on  a  much  higher  level  than  6  years 
ago  There  are  beautiful  modern  villas  In 
the  n;d  .^rab  villages  The  farmers  are  using 
mfxlcrn  methotls  of  agriculture.  The  people 
are  well  dressed  The  children,  male  and 
female,  are  being  educated  The  women  are 
being  emancipated  Arab  workers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  HUtadrut.  they  receive  the  same 
wages  as  the  Jews. 

TTie  Negev  la  making  fantastic  progress 
New  settlement*  are  to  be  found  In  so  many 
places  .Significant  experiments  are  being 
mude  U)  bring  water  to  the  Negev  I  saw 
desalination  experiments  at  the  dassrt  CX- 
perimental  station  at  Beersheba.  I  visited 
the  area  on  which  Professor  Even-Arl  of  the 
Hebrew  University  is  attempting  to  duplicate 
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in  modem  forms  the  historic  achlevemsnts 
of  the  Nabateana  in  hoarding  and  channel- 
ing water  for  sttoccssful  farming.  Most 
significant  of  all  are  the  steps  that  Israel 
Is  taking  to  bring  water  from  the  Sea  of 
OalUee  through  the  Jordan  to  the  Negev 
for  Irrigation  purposes.  This  Is  a  bold  im- 
aginative project  to  bring  water  that  lies 
entirely  within  Israel  territory  from  the 
north  where  It  Is  not  needed,  to  the  south 
which  can,  with  It,  blossom  like  southern 
California. 

Undoubtedly,  this  Is  a  major  cause  at  the 
violence  that  has  broken  out  along  the  Syrian 
border.  The  Syrian  Oovernment  has  made 
clear  that  It  is  opposed  to  a  plan  that  will 
open  Israel  to  further  substantial  Immigra- 
tion. The  Syrian  Ooyemment  Is  also  seek- 
ing to  demonstrate  to  Vhe  other  Arab  States 
that  It  Is  Just  as  pro-Arab  as  before  and 
therefore  Just  as  anti-Israel  as  before — per- 
haps more  so. 

I  was  In  Israel  prior  to  the  military  C4>era- 
tlon  of  Friday,  March  16.  I  talked  with 
members  of  the  Israel  Oovernment  who  were 
then  gravely  disturbed  by  the  almost  dally 
attacks  on  Israel  fishing  vesssls  and  vUlages. 
There  had  been  an  orgsnt  plea  to  the  United 
Nations  to  take  effective  action  to  stop  this. 
When  nothing  effective  was  done,  Israel  acted 
in  its  own  defense  and.  as  It  believes.  In 
accordance  with  the  right  of  self-defense 
granted   under  the  UJ».   Charter. 

But  the  Israel  Oovernment  Is  Just  as  much 
concerned — In  fact,  more  concerned  than 
others— to  stop  this  ongoing  violence.  It  Is 
prepared  to  cooperate  la  steps  to  restore  calm. 

TTie  United  Nations  should  get  the  Syrians 
to  observe  the  cease  fire.  If  there  Is  no 
shooting,  there  will  be  no  shooting  back. 

The  second  line  of  action  rests  with  the 
United  States.  If  our  country  assumes  an 
attitude  of  ambivalent  neutrality  toward  this 
violence,  It  will  probably  continue,  "niere 
should  be  no  double  standsrd.  \7e  must 
distinguish  between  tlu»e  who  ftre  shots 
of  aggression  and  those  who  reply  In  self- 
defense.  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  the 
fundamental  policy  of  our  Government  that 
Israel  Is  an  unshakable  part  of  the  Middle 
East  and  that  it  Is  In  the  Interests  of  otir 
country  and  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  Bast 
thst  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  should  move 
toward  peace  based  on  mutual  recognition 
of  each  other's  existence  and  Integrity. 

Chester  Bowles,  the  Prestdetit's  special 
representative,  only  recently  stressed  "our 
deeply  held  conviction  that  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence and  Integrity  must  be  preserved." 
The  U.S.  Oovernment  rhould  make  clear  Its 
conviction  and  commitment  that  Israel  Is 
here  to  stay,  that  Israel,  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion, hss  every  right  to  develop  Its  econ- 
omy to  support  Its  population,  and  that  our 
country  will  not  give  its  support  to  pro- 
posals or  action  designed  to  promote  bel- 
ligerence and  to  obstruct  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  area. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  United  States 
can  do  much  more  to  preserve  peace  In  the 
ares  If  It  will  make  clear  to  the  Arab  States 
that  It  will  not  reward  them  for  Intransi- 
gence. If  It  will  InslM  to  them  that  they 
accept  Israel's  right  to  exist.  An  atUtude 
of  what  I  have  called  ambivalent  neutraUty 
win  not  be  helpful  under  these  circum- 
stances. We  must  make  clear  that  we  are 
not  neutral  between  the  nation  that  desires 
to  live  at  peace  with  its  neighbors  and  thoee 
states  which  announce  their  determination 
to  destroy  their  neighbor.  The  U.S.  Oorwn- 
ment  In  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me,  should 
be  clear,  firm,  posltlvt,  unbudglng. 

Such  a  clarity  of  purpose  would  have  kept 
our  Oovernment  from  the  mistake  It  nuMle 
with  regard  to  the  16-natlon  peace  Initiative 
at  the  last  U.N.  session.  The  United  States 
was  committed  to  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  by  farmer 
UN.  resolutions.  The  President  of  the 
United    States    was    committed    to    this    by 


statements  that  he  made  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion. The  failure  of  our  Oovernment  to  vote 
for  Uiis  position  was  detrimental  not  only  to 
Israel,  but  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  way  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is  not 
throu^  catering  to  Arab  Intransigence.  We 
cannot  buy  off  Nasser  at  the  other  Arab 
leaders.  We  should  have  learned  this  troca. 
all  our  ezperlenoe.  The  hope  for  peace  lies 
la  oonvlnelng  them  that  we  are  conamltted 
to  ths  survival  of  Israel  and  that  the  United 
States  will  not  reward  belligerence,  boycotts, 
blockades. 


RUMANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Bfr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  Ru- 
manians have  lived  on  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  for  untold  cen- 
turies. They  have  tilled  its  productive 
ground  and  at  times  made  the  whole  re- 
gion the  breadbasket  of  Eastern  Europe. 
These  sturdy  and  hard-working  peoples 
have  done  their  utmost  to  safeguard 
their  independence.  But  they  have  not 
always  been  successful  against  the  rav- 
ages of  larger  states.  Early  in  modem 
times  the  Ottoman  Turks  overran  and 
conquered  the  country,  and  made  it  a 
Province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Until 
mid- 19th  century  the  Rumanians  lived 
under  the  Turkish  regime.  They  worked 
ceaselessly  for  their  liberation.  On  nu- 
merous occasions  they  revolted,  but  were 
never  successful  until  late  in  the  last 
century. 

On  May  10  of  1877.  the  Rumanians 
proclaimed  their  independence  from  the 
Turks.  In  the  ensuing  war,  they  were 
victorious  and  the  subsequent  peace 
treaty  guaranteed  Rumania's  freedom 
and  indei>endence.  Thus,  that  daring 
act  of  May  10,  1877,  marked  the  inde- 
pendence day  of  Rumania. 

Mr.  President,  since  those  distant  days 
Rumanians  have  experienced  the  joys 
of  freedom  and  the  woes  of  foreign  tyr- 
anny. Today  they  are  grievously  de- 
prived of  freedom  in  their  homeland. 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship,  es- 
tablished there  with  the  aid  of  the  Red 
army,  has  eliminated  all  vestiges  of  in- 
dependence there,  but  happily  the  Ru- 
manian people  have  not  given  up  their 
hope  for  eventual  freedom.  We  ardently 
hope  that  they  attain  their  righteous  goal 
and  that  the  day  will  come  when  we 
can  join  with  them  tn  celebrating  inde- 
pendence not  only  for  Rumania  but  also 
in  Rumania. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   11    A.M.    ON 
MONDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  entered  yesterday,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
imtil  11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order  entered 
on  Wednesday,  May  9,  1962,  until  Mon- 
day, May  14, 1962,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  ruMnination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  10, 1962: 

n.S.  Masshai. 

Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  b*  UJ3.  marshal  fcr  ths  District  at 
Columbia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James 
J.  P.  McShane. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Raymond  F.  Pranken- 
feld,  of  St.  Matthew's  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
and  our  Father,  help  tu,  we  pray,  that 
we  may  ever  be  mindful  of  Thee,  without 
whom  no  people  can  iMXMpa:  or  dwell  in 
security  and  peace. 

Give  to  us  the  constant  aid  of  Thy 
holy  spirit,  that  we  may  be  respmsible 
for,  and  instrumental  in.  furthering  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  us  as  servants 
of  Thine  and  of  Thy  people. 

Uphold  us  in  high  resolve  that  we  may 
administer  the  affairs  of  our  Government 
wisely  and  judiciously;  that  we  may 
serve  the  people  succ^sfully  and  faith- 
fully; and  that  we  may  set  ourselves 
firmly  and  uncompromisingly  against 
those  things  that  militate  against  T^y 
holy  will. 

As  Thou  didst  speak  to  Thj  servant 
of  old,  so  speak  to  us  here  and  now,  in  our 
own  time:  "I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make 
thy  name  great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
blessing."  This  we  ask  for  Thy  mercy 
and  truth's  sake,  and  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Thy  holy  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  ai^roved. 


BIRTHDAY  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  form 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasant  privilege  this  noon  to  inform 
the  House  that  today  is  the  birthday  of 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert].    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  fitting  that  the 
gentleman  should  celebrate  a  birthday 
in  May.  May  is  one  of  the  very  pleas- 
ant months  of  the  calendar. 

It  is  a  time  when  people  are  inclined 
to  rejoice  and  be  happy.  I  think  of  all 
the  characteristics  possessed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  his  capacity 
for  being  happy  and  to  make  most  of  us 
as  happy  as  he  can  under  rather  difficult 
circumstances  is  one  that  we  admire 
most.  But  in  addition  to  that  he  has 
the  qualities  of  leadership  which  come 
to  very  few  men.  Someone  has  said  that 
leaders  are  bom  and  are  not  made,  and 
I  think  that  Is  very  true. 

Carl  Albert  in  every  sense  Is  a  natural 
leader.  He  is  a  leader  because  he  imder- 
stands  the  problems  of  people  to  whom 
he  is  called  upon  to  give  direction  and 
leadership. 
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So.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  majority 
leader  Is  a  younff  man,  chronologically 
speaking,  he  Is  a  man  of  great  wisdom 
and  great  luiowledge:  and  I  am  very 
pleased.  Indeed,  to  extend  to  him  on  be- 
half of  all  the  Members  of  this  body  a 
very,  very  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would  like  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGsl  in  wishing  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  well  on  this,  his  birth- 
day. He  has  taken  over  his  new  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  appre- 
ciate and  respect  his  fairness.  So  we 
Join  in  wishing  him  very  many  happy 
returns  on  this  day,  and  our  best  wishes 
for  the  future 

Mr.  BOGOS.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

HAPTT    BnTKDAT,    MX     LKADKS 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cor\sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  most  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  sincere  best  wishes  on 
this  day — his  birthday — and  to  express 
my  thanks  for  his  fine  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  All  Okla- 
homans  are  proud  of  this  native  Okla- 
homan  and  I  know  they  join  with  me  m 
expressing  greetings  to  him  on  this 
occasion. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  permission  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  the  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Freeman  has  derUed  that  any  favors 
have  been  shown  Texas  flnancier  Billie 
Sol  Elstes.  and  he  even  played  down  the 
fact  that  the  Department  may  have 
dragged  a  bit  in  its  handling  of  the  case 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

This  morning,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Ro- 
land Ballou.  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, advised  my  ofBce  that  in  1959. 
700.000    bushels   of    grain   was    shipped 


across  commodity  district  lines  from 
Kansas  to  Texas;  in  1960,  141.000  bushels 
went  the  same  route;  and  in  1961.  52 
million  bushels  left  Kansas  storage  bins 
for  elevators  in  Texas — all  owned  by  Mr. 
Billie  Sol  Estes.  If  this  is  not  favoritism, 
I  would  like  to  know  what  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  records  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  ofBcials  in 
the  cotton  division  urged  last  Noveml)er 
that  Mr.  Sol  Estes  be  fined  $500,000  for 
cotton  acreage  manipulation,  but  noth- 
ing was  done.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
recall  the  Governments  action  in  the 
case  of  the  Amish  farmer  who  owed 
$308  in  taxes  because  he  did  not  believe 
in  social  security.  We  all  remember  that 
the  Government  seized  his  three  horses 
and  auctioned  them  off  to  satisfy  the 
claim.  If  Mr.  Sol  Estes  has  not  been 
favored.  I  would  be  pleased  if  Secretary 
Freeman  would  explain  it  to  the  Amish 
farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agriculture  Suk)com- 
mittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  resume  its  hearings,  early  in  June, 
covering  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service.  I  am  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  we  shall  dig  into  every 
aspect  of  this  program  with  the  wit- 
nesses, discuss  thorounhly  all  details, 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  People  in 
my  own  congressional  district  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinois,  whether 
in  the  grain  storage  business  or  not,  and 
all  Americans  are  concerned  over  thLs 
matter  of  favoritism  practiced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 


BASIC  ALl.OWANCE  FOR  QUARTERS 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  632  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

RfiOlved  That  up<^)n  the  adi>ptlon  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  HouM  resfjlve  ItseLf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  conslderiitlon  of  the  bill  ( H  R  112211 
to  amend  section  302  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949.  a«  amended  (37  USC 
252 1  .  to  Inrreaae  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  (>f  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  to  make  permanent  the  Dependents 
A.'islsiance  Act  of  1950.  a*  amended  i  50  App 
V  S  C  2201  et  8«<j  I  .  and  ft>r  other  pur{>o»*8 
After  general  debate  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  eiceed 
one  hour  u>  be  ecjually  divided  and  ctm- 
trolled  by  the  chairnian  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmenta  thereto 
to  final  pa«s.iKe  without  Intervening  mcUK^n 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  St  GeorciI  and  now  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  632  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H  R  11221, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  302  of  the  Career 


Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended — 
37  use  252 — to  increase  the  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended— 50  App.  JJS.C.  2201. 
and  the  following — and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H  R  11221  will  k)e  applicable  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Na\-y,  Air  Porce.  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  smd  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  Dependents  Assistance  Act,  which 
provided  allowances  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  dependents,  regardless  of 
their  enlisted  grade,  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1950  This  £tct  was  a  substitute 
for  the  old  Family  Allowance  Act  In  ef- 
fect during  World  War  n,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  existence  unchanged  since  1950 
except  for  a  14-percent  increase  that  was 
provided  in  the  1952  Pay  Act. 

The  14-percent  Increase  that  went  into 
effect  in  1952.  which  applied  to  the  basic 
allowances  for  quarters  for  all  grades, 
was  based  upon  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease between  1949  and  1952. 

In  1958.  two  new  enlisted  pay  grades — 
E-8  and  E-9 — were  created.  The  pro- 
vusions  of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act 
applicable  to  grade  E-7  were  granted 
these  two  new  pay  grades. 

Thus,  there  has  t>een  no  increase  In  the 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  since  1952. 
allhouKh  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
substantially  since  that  date. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  632 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  has  given  you  a 
very  concise  and  a  very  exact  synoposis 
of  thLs  bill.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
thereto  I  can  see  no  possible  objection 
to  It  It  does  something  that  probably 
should  have  been  done  before.  The 
armed  .services  are  still  receiving  the 
same  quarters  allowances  that  they  re- 
ceived under  legislation  written  In  1952. 
We  all  realize  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
Kone  up;  that  rents  are  higher.  For  that 
reason,  this  is  merely  correcting  some- 
thing that  needed  correction  very  badly. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  inject  one  thing 
in  this  discussion.  I  think  In  the  present 
bill  we  are  setting  up  very  generous 
scales  I  am  not  going  to  say  they  are 
too  hik'h — I  do  not  think  that  they  are, 
but  I  certainly  think  they  are  quite  high 
enouKh.  For  the  enlisted  men.  from  E^ 
to  E^9.  we  give  a  considerable  raise. 
That  is,  we  ko  from  about  $90 — this  Is  for 
those  with  dependents — and  $77.  to  $105 
per  month  It  is  a  fair  amount  to  pay 
for  rent  even  in  our  own  country.  It 
most  al.so  bo  remembered  that  these 
same  rents  will  apply  In  foreign  lands 
where,  of  course,  they  are  even  more 
Kenerous.  I  think,  therefore,  when  we 
have  accomplished  this,  we  should  be 
satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  alone  for 
a  few  years  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
cost  of  living  may  go  up  a  little  bit,  but 
I  think  this  bill  takes  care  of  any  exi- 
gencies that  may  arise. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the   bill      I   think   it  is  very  praise- 
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worthy  legislation  and  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith  1 . 

TRIBtrrt  TO  J  n>GAi  Hoonx 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  out  of  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  May  10,  19€2,  marks  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  38th  anniversary  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  the  FBI  and 
its  history  know  the  tremendous  chal- 
lenge which  confronted  Mr.  Hoover  when 
he  accepted  the  appointment  offered  him 
by  Attorney  General  Harlan  F.  Stone  38 
years  ago  today.  Under  Mr.  Hoover's 
predecessors,  the  Bureau  had  become 
mired  in  repeated  scandals  and  InefB- 
ciency.  At  the  insistence  of  patronage 
dispensers,  ill-qualined  men  too  often 
were  appointed  to  Its  rolls — men  who 
liad  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  for 
successful  careers  In  this  vital  branch 
of  law  enforcement. 

In  the  past  38  years,  all  this  has 
changed.  Thanks  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
Renlus  and  perception,  the  Bureau  was 
quickly  transformed  Into  Uie  most  ef- 
fective crlme-fightlng  agency  In  world 
history.  He  and  his  special  agents  led 
the  Nation's  fight  against  crime,  cor- 
ruption, and  gangsterism  in  the  1930'5. 
They  served  with  great  distinction  dur- 
ing World  War  n — both  at  home  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Western  Hem^ 
ibphere — safeguarding  our  shores  against 
saboteurs  and  espionage  agents,  in  ad- 
dition to  fulfilling  their  many  other 
heavy  responsibilities. 

Throughout  his  remarkable  career,  Di- 
rector Hoover  has  proved  himself  a  man 
of  the  keenest  posslbLe  Insight.  As  early 
as  1919,  when  the  newly  formed  Commu- 
nist movement  was  struggling  to  gain  a 
foothold  In  our  country,  he  warned  that 
the  Communists'  radical  doctrines 
"threaten  the  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  safety  of  every  Individual,  and 
the  continuance  of  every  home  and  fire- 
side." 

Many  years  later,  when  growing  num- 
bers of  American  citizens  began  looking 
upon  Fidel  Castro  as  a  liberator  and 
champion  of  freedom.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
voice  was  among  those  to  sound  repeated 
early  warnings: 

In  Cuba — 

He  proclaimed — 

communism,  shed  of  all  its  false  smiles,  is  on 
its  bloody  march. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  truly  symbolizes 
the  highest  standards  of  public  service. 
Through  the  example  set  by  his  special 
agents  and  through  the  cooperative  serv- 
ices which  his  Bureau  renders  to  State 
and  local  authorities  free  of  charge,  he 
has  helped  to  usher  In  a  new  era  of  law 
enforcement  in  the  United  States — an 
era   characterized   by  greater  efficiency 


and  (leeper  respect  for  clvH  rights  thsm 
ever  before. 

•niere  is  an  old  adage  that  God,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom,  has  made  a  person  to 
answer  every  challenge  and  every  crisis 
confronting  mankind.  In  the  field  of 
crime  and  subversion,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
truly  is  that  man.  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  In  expressing  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Hoover  for  his  38  years  as  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  Of  Investigation — 
and  in  expressing  the  hope  that  we  will 
have  the  benefit  of  his  services  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  upon  his  very  flne  and  ap- 
propriate statement  concerning  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  great  majority.  If  not  all,  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  feel  about  Mr.  Hoover  as 
does  the  gentleman  from  California. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  Mr. 
Hoover's  splendid  work,  and  I  think  one 
of  the  things  that  has  contributed  most 
to  the  success  of  his  administration  and 
his  ability  to  accomplish  the  things  he 
has  accomplished  Is  that  the  FBI  under 
his  leadership  has  remained  a  nonpollti- 
cal  organization;  In  other  words,  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  politics  out  of  it.  Re- 
gardless of  which  party  is  in  power  Mr. 
Hoover's  great  oflQce  functions  under  his 
able  leadership  most  effectively. 

I  hope  that  this  splendid  agency  will 
continue  to  so  function. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  California, 
a  former  agent  In  his  own  right,  and  a 
very  fine  American  himself,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  statements.  More  power 
to  both  of  them. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  excellent 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SicrrHl  regarding  the 
anniversary  of  service  of  the  very  great 
American,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

It  is  an  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the 
long  and  faithful  service  rendered  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  as  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
never  come  imder  criticism  from  any  re- 
sponsible source.  Under  Mr.  Hoover's 
direction,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation has  been  above  politics  and 
above  personalities.  The  policies  for- 
mulated over  the  years  by  Mr.  Hoover 
have  proved  wise.  Many  of  these  poli- 
cies are  not  only  applicable  to  the 
mechanics  of  law  enforcement,  but  also 
to  maintain  its  high  standards  of  ob- 
jectivity in  order  to  afford  our  citizens 
the  protection  which  it  gives. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Skith]  and  several  others 
of  our  colleagues  who,  like  myself,  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving  as  an  agent 
of  the  FBI,  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Hoover  on   this   occasion  marking   his 


long  and  successful  tenure  as  Director 
of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  tiie  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  his  remarks  commending 
a  man  whom  I  consider  the  most  dedi- 
cated American  today.  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  under  Mr.  Hoover  for  a  period 
of  nearly  5  years.  Incidentally,  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  there  are  six  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  now  who  are  former 
FBI  agents,  and  one  Member  of  the  other 
body. 

During  my  association  with  the  FBI 
in  the  early  forties  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  work  under  Mr.  Hoover.  I  found  all 
of  the  men  in  that  organization  patri- 
otic, dedicated  persons,  serving  their 
country,  not  only  In  law  enforcement, 
but  essential  to  national  security. 

In  February  of  this  year  Mr.  Hoover 
was  honored  at  Valley  Forge.  On  that 
occasion  he  made  some  remarks.  I 
commend  all  of  his  remaiks  to  you  but 
shall  read  only  a  portion  of  them  to 
indicate  his  attitude: 

Today,  as  never  before,  America  has  need 
for  men  and  women  who  possess  the  moral 
strength  and  cotirage  of  our  forefathers — 
modem-day  patriots,  with  pride  in  our  coun- 
try and  faith  in  freedom,  unafraid  to  declare 
to  any(»e  in  the  world.  "I  beltove  In  liberty. 
I  believe  in  Justice.  I  wlU  fight.  If  need  be,  to 
defend  the  dignity  of  man." 

Too  often  in  recent  years,  patriotic  sym- 
bols have  been  shunted  aside.  Our  national 
heroes  have  been  maligned,  our  history  dis- 
torted. Has  It  tiecome  a  disgrace  to  pledge 
allegiance  to  our  flag-— or  to  sign  a  loyalty 
oath,  or  pay  tribute  to  our  national  anthem? 
Is  it  shameful  to  encourage  our  chUdren 
to  memorize  the  stirring  words  of  the  men 
of  1776?  Is  It  becoming  opprobrious  to  state 
"In  God  we  trust"  when  proclaiming  our 
love  of  country? 

What  we  desperately  need  today  Is  pa- 
triotism fotinded  on  a  real  understanding 
of  the  American  ideal — a  dedicated  belief 
in  our  principles  of  freedom  and  a  deter- 
mination to  perpetuate  America's  heritage. 

I  think  these  remarks  demonstrate 
again  what  a  great  American  is  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  occasion.  I  desire  to  join  with  him 
and  others  in  felicitating  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11221), 
to  amend  section  302  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37 
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UAC.  262).  to  Increase  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  Qtiarters  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  to  make  permanent 
the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended  (50  App.  US.C.  2201  et  seq.> . 
and  for  other  piirposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bUl  H.R.  11221,  with 
Mr.  Habrison  of  Virginia  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  my 
statement  on  this  bill.  H.R.  11221.  to  in- 
crease the  basic  allowance  for  quarters. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia regarding  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  spent  a  little  time  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  myself,  and  I  got  to  know 
Edgar  Hoover  quite  well.  Of  course  that 
was  before  the  gentleman's  time. 

Edgar  Hoover  has  been  offered  just 
about  every  Job  that  industry  could  offer. 
or  that  the  sports  world  could  dangle 
before  him.  with  a  fabulous  salary.  He 
has  declined  these  offers  and  has  de- 
cided to  serve  his  country  where  he  could 
do  a  better  Job,  as  he  saw  it. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  the  time  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Hoxise  the  services 
of  this  distinguished  American,  and  I 
am  so  glad  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  to  increase 
the  basic  allowances  for  quarters  for 
members  of  the  armed  services.  This  Is 
not  a  very  dramatic  bill  to  present,  so 
I  have  to  give  you  a  little  background  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1950.  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  recommended  and  the 
Congress  enacted,  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  provided  allowances  for 
enlisted  personnel  with  dependents,  re- 
gardless of  their  enlisted  grade.  This 
act  was  a  substitute  for  the  old  Family 
Allowance  Act  in  effect  during  World 
Warn. 

Its  objective  was  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  dependents  of  enlisted 
personnel  during  the  period  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  reservists  with  families  were 
being  ordered  to  active  duty  and  individ- 
uals were  being  drafted  who  had  de- 
pendents. 

However,  the  Congress  wisely  deter- 
mined that  the  dependents'  allowances 
would  be  based  upon  a  maximum  of  three 
dependents.  That  is,  no  additional 
amounts  were  provided  in  the  law  for 
those  with  more  than  three  depend- 
ents. This  was  done  to  discourage  the 
call  to  active  duty  of  reservists  with 
a  substantial  number  of  dependents  or 
the  drafting  of  men  with  more  than  three 
dependents. 

This  law  has  continued  in  existence 
unchanged  since  1950  except  for  a  14- 
percent  increase  that  was  provided  in 
the  1952  Pay  Act. 


I  might  also  add  that  the  14-percent 
increase  that  went  into  effect  in  1952 
which  applied  to  the  basic  allowances  for 
quarters  for  all  grades  was  based  upon 
the  cost-of-living  Increase  between  the 
period  1949  and  1952. 

In  1958,  two  new  enlisted  pay  grades — 
E-6  and  E-9 — were  created.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  IDependenUs  Assistance  Act 
applicable  to  grade  E-7  were  granted 
these  two  new  pay  grades. 

Thus,  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  basic  allowances  for  quarters  since 
1952.  although  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased substantially  since  that  date. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  to  refresh  the  memories 
of  the  Member.s  a.s  to  how  this  law  op- 
erates. 

Prior  to  1950  enlisted  personnel  serv- 
ing in  the  grade  of  E-4  with  under  7 
years  of  service  and  those  grades  under 
e;-4  were  considered  at  all  times  to  be 
personnel  without  dependents,  regard- 
less of  their  dependency  status. 

Enlisted  personnel  serving  in  the  grade 
of  E-4  with  7  years  of  service  and  all 
enlisted  grades  above  E-4  were  entitled 
to  a  basic  allowance  for  quarters  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  dependency  status. 

In  other  words,  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  higher  grades,  without  dependents, 
were  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  $45  per 
month  if  they  were  not  living  in  Govern- 
ment quarters,  and  enlisted  personnel 
in  these  higher  grades  with  dependents, 
regardless  of  the  numl)er.  were  entitled 
to  an  allowance  of  $67.50  per  month. 

Because  of  the  Korean  conflict,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  it  became  necessary  to 
enact  a  special  law  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  all  enlisted  personnel. 

This  special  law  was  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act. 

It  divided  enlisted  personnel  into  .sev- 
eral categories:  E  Is.  E-2's,  and  EI-3s 
with  one  deiaendent;  two  dependents; 
and  more  than  two  dependents  E-ls. 
E-2's.  and  E-3's  with  only  one  depend- 
ent were  entitled  to  the  same  allowance. 
$45  per  month.  Those  with  two  depend- 
ents were  entitled  to  an  allowance  of 
$67  50  per  month;  and  those  with  over 
two  dependents  were  entitled  to  $85  per 
month. 

E-4  s.  E-5s,  E-6s.  and  E-7  s  with  not 
over  two  dependents  were  entitled  to 
$67.50  per  month,  and  those  with  over 
two  dependents  were  entitled  to  $85  per 
month. 

However,  in  order  to  qualify  for  this 
allowance,  E-ls,  E-2's,  and  E-3  s  were 
required  to  allot  $40  per  month  of  their 
basic  pay  to  their  main  beneficiary; 
E-4's  and  E-5s  were  required  to  allot  $60 
per  month;  and  E-6  s  and  E^7's,  $80  per 
month. 

This  amount,  allotted  by  the  service 
member,  was  added  to  the  Government 
allowances,  and  paid,  in  mast  cases,  di- 
rectly to  his  wife. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  enlisted  man  himself  did  not  receive 
the  allotment  check. 

This  law,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vided that  enlisted  personnel  on  training 
duty  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Dependents  Assistance  Act;  and  the 
law  carefully  spelled  out  that  the  allot- 


ment would  be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of 
the  dependent  specified  by  the  enlisted 
member. 

In  1952,  as  I  have  also  Indicated,  these 
allowances  were  increased  by  14  percent. 
The  allotment  required  of  the  enlisted 
man  was  not  Increased,  but  the  allow- 
ances were  Increased  by  14  percent  and 
as  a  result,  the  allowances  paid  by  the 
Government  today  vary  between  $51.30. 
$77  10,  and  $96  90,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  dependents. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DErENSX    PBOPOSAL 

The  Department  of  E>efense  submitted 
a  legislative  proposal  to  the  committee 
which  sought  to  increase  the  allowances 
paid  to  enlisted  persoruiel  under  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act,  as  well  as  the 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  paid  to 
ofUccrs. 

The  rates  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ranged  from  a  zero  In- 
crease for  E-ls,  E-2's,  and  E-3'8  with 
two  or  three  or  more  dependents,  and  an 
actual  reduction  for  future  E-4'8  with 
under  4  years  of  service,  with  only  one 
dependent,  to  a  49-percent  Increase  for 
E-8s  and  E-9's  with  dependents. 

OfTlcers  and  warrant  ofBcers  were  to 
be  increased  from  a  high  of  29  percent 
for  second  lieutenants  to  a  low  of  15 
percent  for  lieutenant  colonels  and  17 
percent  for  general  officers. 

I  think  at  this  point  I  should  mention 
that  officers  have  always  been  paid  quar- 
ters allowances  on  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  they  had  dependents,  without  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  dependents. 

In  other  words,  offlcers  have  never 
been  paid  on  the  basis  of  how  many  de- 
pendents they  may  have.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  size  of  an  officer's  family 
is  a  personal  matter  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  is  to  provide  an  of- 
ficer with  an  allowance  for  housing  or 
to  provide  him  with  actual  housing.  But 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  pay 
officers  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  his 
family. 

The  Department  of  Defense  proposal 
recommended  increases  in  quarters  al- 
lowances for  offlcers  and.  with  the  ex- 
ceptions noted  below,  increased  depend- 
ents assistance  allowances  for  enlisted 
personnel. 

The  increases  for  offlcers  with  depend- 
ents ranged  from  a  low  of  15.1  per- 
cent for  lieutenant  colonels  and  equiva- 
lent, to  28  8  percent  for  second  lieuten- 
ants and  equivalent.  The  Increases  for 
offlcers  without  dependents  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense 
vary  from  17.1  percent  for  general  of- 
ficers to  27.4  percent  for  majors. 

Stated  in  dollars,  the  quarters  allow- 
ance for  officers  with  dependents  range 
from  $110.10  per  month  for  second  lieu- 
tenants to  $201  per  month  for  general 
officers.  All  general  offlcers.  regardless 
of  grade,  will  be  entitled  to  $201  per 
month  with  dependents,  colonels  $170.10 
per  month,  heutenant  colonels  $157.50 
per  month,  majors  $145.05  per  month. 
captains  $130.05  per  month,  first  lieu- 
tenants $120  per  month,  and  second  lieu-' 
tenants  $110.10  per  month. 

Second  lieutenants  now  receive  $85.50 
per  month  if  they  have  dependents,  and 
general  offlcers  receive  $171  per  month. 
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I  might  also  point  out  that,  under  exist- 
ing law.  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels 
receive  the  same  amount  of  quarters  al- 
lowances if  they  have  dependents.  That 
is,  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels  now 
receive  $136.80  per  month;  hereafter, 
under  the  Department  proposal,  colonels 
with  dependents  will  receive  $170.10  per 
month,  and  lieutenant  colonels.  $157.50 
per  month. 

The  same  graduation  in  rates  applies 
to  warrant  offlcers.  The  top  warrant 
grade,  W-4,  will  receive  the  same  quar- 
ters allowance  as  a  major,  and  the  bot- 
tom warrant  grade,  W-1.  will  receive 
the  same  allowance  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant. $110.10  per  mc^th. 

Insofar  as  enlisted  c>ersonnel  are  con* 
cerned.  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
posal merely  continued  in  effect  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  with  certain 
recommended  increases.  Under  the  De- 
partment proposal,  these  recommended 
increases  ranged  from  49.4  percent  for 
an  E-9  with  two  dependents,  to  no  in- 
crease for  E-ls.  E-2's.  and  E-3's  with 
two  or  three  dependents.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mended a  decrease  in  the  allowances  to 
be  paid  to  future  E~4's  with  under  4  years 
of  service. 

C-OMMITTKX  ACTION   AND  ICCOMMKNDATION 

The  committee  approved,  without 
change,  the  rates  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  regard  to 
offlcers  and  warrant  offlcers,  and  com- 
mends the  graduated  increase  in  these 
allowances  according  to  grades.  How- 
ever, the  cconmittee  made  ccmsiderable 
changes  in  the  rates  recommended  for 
enlisted  persormel. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
uniformed  services  go  back  to  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  paying  our  noncom- 
mlsslcmed  offlcers  a  housing  allowance 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  pay  offlcers; 
that  is.  on  the  basis  of  rank  and  whether 
or  not  these  Individuals  have  dependents 
without  regard  to  the  number  of 
dependents. 

In  other  words,  the  committee,  after 
carefully  considering  the  matter,  recom- 
mends that  noncommissioned  offlcers 
be  paid  a  quartt^rs  allowance  on  the 
same  basis  as  offlcers.  That  is,  non- 
commissioned offlcers  will  be  paid  a 
quarters  allowance  depending  upon 
whether  they  are  with  or  without 
dependents. 

Under  the  committee  proposal,  an  E-9 
without  dependents  would  have  his 
quarters  allowances  increased  from 
$51.30  per  month  to  $85.20  per  month, 
an  increase  of  66.1  percent.  E-9's  with 
dependents  would  be  Increased  from 
either  the  present  allowance  of  $77.10 
or  $96.90,  to  $120  i^er  month,  an  increase 
of  55.6  percent  or  23.8  percent,  depend- 
ing upon  the  existing  rate. 

E-8's  would  receive  the  same  increases. 
E-7's  with  dependents  will  be  increased 
49  percent  or  18.6  percent,  depending 
upon  their  existing  allowances.  E-6's 
with  dependents  will  be  Increased  42.8 
percent  or  13.6  percent,  depending  upon 
their  existing  allowances;  E-5's  with  de- 
pendents will  be  Increased  28.9  percent 
or  8.4  percent,  depending  upon  their  ex- 
isting allowances;  an  E-4  with  over  4 


years  of  service  will  receive  an  Identical 
increase. 

The  allowances  paid  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  the  grade  of  E-4  with  4  years 
of  servUje  or  above  will  range  from  $105 
to  $120  ^r  month.  Enlisted  personnel 
in  these  |;rades.  without  dependents,  will 
be  entitled  to  allowances  ranging  from 
$70.20  per  month  to  $85.20  per  month.  I 
might  add  that  an  E-S  and  an  E-9  with- 
out dependents  will  receive  the  same 
allowance  for  quarters  as  a  warrant  offi- 
cer and  a  second  lieutenant. 

By  doing  this  we  eliminate  the  highly 
objectionable  feature  of  existing  law 
which  requires  our  noncommissioned  offl- 
cers to  allot  a  pwrtion  of  their  pay  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of  the 
Der)endents  Assistance  Act.  The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  this  action  will 
do  much  to  increase  the  morale  and 
prestige  of  our  noncommissioned  officer 
corp>s.  Certainly,  if  our  noncommis- 
sioned officers  are  given  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  lives  of  men  and  the  use  of 
expensive  equipment,  then  they  should 
be  permitted  to  be  responsible  for  their 
own  families. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the 
continuance  of  the  DeF>endents  As- 
sistance Act  for  E-4's  with  under  4  years 
of  service,  and  E-3's,  E-2's.  and  E-l's. 

E-l's,  E-2's,  and  E-3's  with  one  de- 
pendent will  be  increased  frwn  $51.30 
per  month  to  $55.20  per  month.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  Department's  pro- 
posal. 

E-4's  with  4  or  less  years  of  service, 
with  one  dependent,  now  receive  $77.10 
per  month.  The  Department  proposed 
to  reduce  future  E-4's  in  this  category 
to  $60  per  month.  The  committee  dis- 
approved this  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendation and  has  Increased  the  E^-4 
with  4  or  less  years  of  service  with  one 
dependent  from  $77.10  per  month  to 
$83.10  per  month.  This  is  the  first  non- 
commissioned officer  grade  and  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  7.8  percent. 

The  Department  of  Defense  proposal 
recommended  no  increase  for  E-l's. 
Ei-2's.  E-3's,  and  E-4's  with  4  years  of 
service  or  less  who  had  2  or  more  de- 
pendents. 

Under  existing  law,  an  E-1.  E-2.  E-3. 
or  E-4  with  2  dependents  receives  $77.10 
per  month;  an  E-1,  ^-2,  E-3,  and  E-4 
with  4  years  of  service  or  less,  with  3 
or  more  dependents,  receives  $96.90  per 
month. 

The  committee  recommends,  however, 
that  E-l's  through  E-4's  with  4  years  of 
service  or  less  with  2  dependents  receive 
a  7.8-percent  increase,  to  $83.10  per 
month,  and  E-l's  through  E-4's  with  4 
or  less  years  of  service  with  three  or 
more  dependents  be  increased  from 
$96.10  to  $105  per  month,  an  increase 
of  8.4  percent. 

In  addition,  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act 
which,  under  the  committee  proposal, 
will  be  applicable  only  to  E-l's  through 
E-4's  with  4  years  of  service  or  less, 
should  become  permanent  law. 

Heretofore  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  has  always  had  an  expiration  date 
which  coincides  with  the  expiration  of 
the  authority  to  induct  men  under  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 


Act.  This  law  has  now  been  in  effect  for 
12  years  and  there  seems  very  little 
likelihood  that  there  will  not  be  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  this  type  of  asslstaiu^ 
for  inductees  or  reservists  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  other  major  recommendation 
made  by  the  committee  involves  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  proposed  increase. 
The  Department  of  Defense  proposal  rec- 
ommended that  the  new  increases  go 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1963.  This 
recommendation  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
stated : 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  upward 
revision  of  the  t>asic  allowance  for  quarters 
in  10  years  is  disgraceful. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower,  in  testifying  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  stated  that  the  January  1, 
1963,  effective  date  was  based  upon  two 
considerations — the  time  required  to  is- 
sue implementing  regulations  to  put  the 
new  proposal  into  effect,  and  secondly, 
the  fact  that  the  increase  in  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  was  a  part  of  an 
overall  Etepartment  of  Defense  legislative 
program  and  that  the  funding  for  this 
program  was  planned  to  be  effective  on 
the  first  of  January  1963. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  some 
time  will  be  lequired  to  implement  the 
new  proposal,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  class  Q  allot- 
ments will  b(!  discontinued  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  noncommissioned 
offlcers.  It  also  appreciates  that  there 
are  budgetary  factors  involved.  How- 
ever, the  committee  also  is  convinced 
that  this  increase  in  quarters  allowances 
is  long  overdue.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  new  pro- 
posal be  made  effective  on  October  1. 
1962.  This  will  reduce  the  fiscal  costs 
for  fiscal  1963  by  one-quarter  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  approximately 
$291  million  for  a  full  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  the  committee  proposal 
eliminates  two  other  inequities  that  have 
existed  in  the  law  since  1950  with  regard 
to  reservists  on  active  duty  for  training 
purposes.  Under  existing  law.  any  re- 
servist ordered  to  active  duty  for  train- 
ing is  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act.  Instead,  re- 
servists who  enter  on  active  duty  for 
training  are  entitled  to  an  allowance  for 
quarters  based  upon  the  allowances  that 
were  in  effect  in  1949. 

In  other  words,  imder  existing  law,  a 
noncommissioned  officer  who  enters  on 
active  duty  for  training  for  a  period  of 
1  month  is  only  entitled  to  $67.50  per 
month  as  a  quarters  allowance.  He  has 
never  been  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act.  By  placing 
noncommissioned  offlcers  on  the  same 
basis  as  officers  and  by  increasing  the 
quarters  allowances  that  are  payable  to 
all  noncommissioned  officers  under  the 
Career  Comp«;nsation  Act  as  proposed  in 
the  committee  proposal,  reservists  in  the 
grade  of  E-4  with  more  than  4  years  of 
service  and  aljove  will  now  be  entitled  to 
the  increased  amoimts  reccmimended  in 
the  commitU^  proposal.  In  addition, 
enlisted  reservists,  other  than  6-month 
tiainees,  will  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
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of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act.  If  they  1962.  date  gives  ample  time  for  Admin-  out  fights  with  them,  and  to  this  day 

are  ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  istrative  changes  and  that  further  delay  certain  real  estate  agents  may  not  darken 

for  SO  days  or  more.    To  reduce  adminis-  beyond  that  point  is  not  Justified.  the  door  of  my  office, 

trative  costs,  no  allotment  requirements  If  the  proposal  goes  into  efifect  on  Oc-  We  have  spent  many  days  in  hearings 

will  be  applicable  to  this  small  category  tober   1,   1962.   the  fiscal   1963  cost  will  on   this   bill.     We   have   brought  forth 

COST  DATA  ^  S219   million,   and   $291    million  an-  what  we  think  is  a  good  bill.     It  is  a 

Th^  Denartment  of  Defense  DroDosal  ^^^V  thereafter.  slight   increase  over   what  the  Depart- 

H.R  "l  SSr^TeS'for  ?^' ill^re^d^-  '[  ?^ ,^i?^Vt^'l"i?cif  liU^S;  ^'""l  u  P"!^"^  recommended,  but  we 

niial  PToenditure  of  1259  million  durlne  "^"^  ^-  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '*"  ^  ^^^^  '^   ^*  ^°"«  overdue,  and  we  urge. 

aTvil  S  y^r  for^he  Sp^^^^^^^^  $145  mjlhon.  and  $291  mUlion  annually  Mr.     Chanman,     it.    approval     by     the 

SL'rJ^  Juowan'^"*''"'"   '"  '""""''  ^--    ^'^^  ^^^"^"^^  ^^*-"  «-  '''  ^^  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 

The  committee  proposal.   HR    11221.  ^^^'"'^   "^.^-o^i^nni^?   ^.^'f^iofi',  ''/nH  "^" «' '"y  ^^"^^ 

calls  for  a  Department  of  Defense  ex-  ^^  '^.^'^■^^^■^^^J'''  ^^""IJ^^^' ^"^i  '^'^     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 

penditure  of  approximately  $231  million.  ^^  ^^     'I        "f,  ^^  ^'■°'"  ^outh  Carolina  has  consumed  28 

The  total  includes  approximately  $6  mil-  Proposals  thereaittr.                       c^„  ;.„e  "i»""^s. 

Uon  to  fund  the  provisions  affectmg  re-  ,  ^^  Committee    on    Armed    Services  -^1^^  ^hair   recognizes  the  gentleman 

servlsts.    which    were    not    Included    in  strongly  and  unanimously  ur^es  the  en-  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Bat« J. 

HR.  11050.  the  Department  of  Defense  -S^^GHOsf  ^M^ThlirS^.^wm  the  ^^    ^ATES.     Mr.  Chairman.  Uke  the 

proposal.  gentleman  yield'  previous    speakers    here    today.    I.    too. 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  additional  ^^   riverS  oi  South  Carolina.    I  am  ^7^  '"  '^^  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl- 

costs  follow:  happy  to  yield  nation,  not  in  the  lofty  position  of  spe- 

Increaaed   coaU   under  committee    proposal  ^^   GROSS     What  steps  are  taken  at  ^lal  agent,  but  ratheritn  the  rather  lowly 

«  compared   to   Department   of   Defense  a  ba^o  where  there  IS  a  scarcity  of  leiiUl  Po^^'tion  of  special  messenger;  neverthe- 

^'"^^"^  hou^ms  to  monitor,  not  neces.sanly  con-  Th''"  ^'^"^  ^^^\  1°*'^  ^"^age  point 

wot    increa«Kl    offlcer    quarters  tiol.  rentals  that  are  charged?  I  had  an  opportunity  to  look  up  and  see 

^c.r'^Z^^.-uV.^     "-   /-         ''  Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    They  JJ^*^    greatne.s.s    of    the    man.    J.    Edgar 

For  increased  enlisted   quarters  cannot  control  Lhem    but  thev  L-enerallv  "o^^Pr,    a    produ;ious    worker,    a    great 

allowances.  E  4  with  over  4  cannot  conuol  tntm.  out  intj,   t,tntrau\  American    with  a  errat  number  of  dedi- 

yeam' service  through  E  9..     $7  600  000  have   some   sort   of    working    agreement  caTed  Americans  wor^^ 

For  inrreaaed  dependents  assist-  with  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  repre-  caiea  Americans  working  with  him.    In 

ance     allowance,     for     pay  sentativr     citizens     of     the     community  ^>''t   Buj  eau  JJ  years  ago.  we  each  had 

grades    E  1.    E-S.   E-3.   and  working  with  the  commanding  officer  in  ^"     "'^^''     *"     *^^*^     contribution     to 

E  4  with  less  than  4  years'  an  attempt  to  keep  Lhe.se  people  who  are  °^5  couiury  and  work  an  extra  2  hours 

service .     15.200.000  compelled  to  live  off  the  base  from  being  f  ^'''^'-    ^  ^  ^^^"^  ^«  J"'"  '">'  other  col- 

.n^.^^^'^.'^H        '",fr:  Soui^vd    by    uncon.sc.onabIe    real    estate  ^'^Kues   in    paying    tribute    to    this   dis- 

ances  enlisted  reservuts  E  4  nonnv       4h^t    1      th,.    vnv    ,r    .-.-rTPri-'v  tinguishcd  American. 

with    over    4    years'    service  peop.e       Th.^t    1.^    the    wa.\     it    ^.  iiera..>  miairman     t>.^   ,.hoi.^»r,    ^/    ,u^ 

through    E9.   5,700  000  works.  ...hJL^f       r-           chairman  of   the 

Forlncreased  dependents  assist-  Mr    GROSS      lam  interested  ir.  this  ^ubco  mmillee   l.a.s    v.ry    fuily    and   ade- 

ance  allowances  for  eniuted  bill  from  that  standpoint.     Tlie  gentle-  Qiiat«  ly    covered    the    provisions   of    tins 

reservists  on  training  duty.       1.000,000  man  I  know  understands  that  we  can  in-  °'''      ^^  °^<-'^  *'"-h  the  complete  approval 

crea-se  living  allo'A-ancps  for  military  p.r-  ^'f   ^he  entire  cmmittce      There  Is  just 

Increase    by    subcommit-  .sonncl   and    it   can   be   devoured   almo.st  ^"'"   ^hing    I   would   like  to  odd.   it   does 

t«e 29,300.000  immediately  by  higher  rentals      It  can  ref.ect  a  Kreat  deal  of  money.  $290  mil- 

Deoartment   orooosai              "  259  ooo  ooo  ^e  done,  I  am  not  saying  it  will  be  done  '"^'^  a  y^-'^r  when  thii  bill  I  naily  gets  into 

S^^rSTrvfc^^c^t  Guard'        '       '  ^  every  in.stance  operation :  nevertheless,  as  a  part  of  the 

Public  Health  arrice.  Coast  Mr    RFV'ERS  of  South  Carolina      In  a  ovorall    .salary    picture   of    Uie    military. 

and  Oeodetlc  Burvey) 3.246  000  plar^e  like  Wa.shington  It   would  not  be  perci  ntagewise  it  is  a  very  small  figure. 

done  because  there   Is  too  much   rental  ^'"^  instance,  in  the  general  ranks  it  rep- 
Grand  total.- 29l,74«.ooo  housing  available      But  it  could  happen  resents  an  increa.se  of  only  14  percent. 

'No change.  In  a  place  where  there  i.s  a  scarcity  of  'Ih.'  highest  p.ud  offici^r  in  terms  of  per- 

_.  hou.<Tin«-  centiiiie   increase   is   the   first  Lieutenant 

There  is  a  table  in  the  report  setting  j^^   GROSS     That  i.s  rlcht  with  a  6  1  percent  increase,  and  in  the 

forth   the  percentage  increase  for   each  ^j.    rivfrS   of   South   Cnmlina       It  enlisted  bracket  the  highest  increase  is 

grade.  could    happen      The    cummunity   would  5  9  percent  for  the  first  sergeant,  and  the 

posmoN  or  witnesses  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  control  it    and  a.s  a  prac-  lowest  for  the  private  of  2.4  percent. 

The  National  Guard  Association  rec-  tical  matter  they  do.  Mr    PIRNIE      Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

ommended   that  enlisted  personnel  who  Mr  GROSS     I  should  hope  that  would  Ktntl.man  yield:> 

attend     training    schools    or     who     ire  be  the  case  because   it   doe?^  not   mean  Mr  BAT?  S      I  yi.ld  to  the  pentleman 

ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  for  verv  muoh  to  increa.se  allowances,  as  we  ^^.    PIRME      Mr    Ch'iirman    I  wish 

30  or  more  days  other  than  the  6-month  undoubtedly  will  do  today,  if  that  .s  what  t^'t^ke  thi.;  time  "to  express  my'support 

rainees.   be   entitled   to   the   benehUs   of  i.s  eoine  to  happen  ^f  ,^,,,  legislation      Our  interest  in  ihis 

the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  Mr  RIVFR-S  of  South  Carolma      The-  .acre,. se  in  the  basic  allowance  for  quar- 

In    other    words     the    Department    of  oretically    what    the    gentleman    says    is  u-rs  for  menibt^rs  of  the  uniformed  serv- 

Dofense  approves  the  return  to  the  tra-  abs.)lutely  true,  but  as  a  practical  mat-  .p^^  ,^  ^j^.^,;,.  ^.^rranted  by  the  increased 

nnn^nmm.lf.nS  ^"S**"*=^^  i'^'u^"'"'  ^'V  '^''^'^WL^'''rV'^'''Z'\  ^"^^  "^  ''^'"^     ^^e  know  that  Something 

noncommissioned    officers    and    the    in-  Mr    GROSS      I    have    had    s.-me    in-  determined  in  1949  is  wholly  Inadequate 

m!n^.H'"fn?"tM.T    "^^'f  ^   r^""?'  ^^u'"'  ""J  ^k""'         m  '''"^''^"^  '"  "'^-  ^  IH  1962     This  lec.slation  will  accomplish 

mended    for    such    personnel.       It    also  wi  I  say  to   the  gentleman  c«.«x>»Ki.,r,    -*„„,«„„..,♦    *„      »w^    -  _4 

approve,  .he  mcreaaed  dependent  a^«-  Mr    .UVK>«   o,   So,,.,,    CarCina     T  T    ^    .^.'^"nTn./^U^l^  onireV- 

ance  allowances  granted  in  the  commit-  have,  too  ...„    „„  .  ,  „,„.,„    ,  „i«j  ♦           1^      1 

tee  propositi  to  grades  ^1.  E-2.  E>-3.  and  Mr   GROSS      Of  higher  rentals  being  ^"•^;  *"^,    ^."1  ,.  7,„h  „  ^  "^"^          ' 

E-4  with  less  than  4  years  of  service.    It  charged  are  areas   adjacent   to   cerUin  *"PP<^ri  oi  ti.e  iet,i.siauon. 

approves  the  provisions  that  remove  the  bases.  ^^l  Chairman.  I  wish  also  to  Join  the 

present  inequities  as  between   Regulars  Mr     RIVERS   of    South    Carolina      I  Ke"tl»man   from   Massachusetts   In   this 

and  Reserves.     In  short,  it  objects  only  have  had  considerable  experience   with  «ell-deserved  tribute  to  the  great  leader 

to  the  proposed  effective  date.  real  estate  a«ents.  o(  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  wish   to  commend  the   Department  Mr.  GROSS.     I  know  the  gentleman  J   Edgar  Hoover, 

of  Defense  for  its  fine  cooperation,  but  has.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     And  Mr.  BATES.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 

committee,   believe  that  the  October   1.  I  have  had  some  knock-down  and  drag-  no  further  requests  for  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
(If  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A  mertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
table  In  section  30a(f)  of  the  Career  Ckun- 
pensatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C. 
252  ( f )  ) ,  prescribing  monthly  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  for  members  of  the  iml- 
formed  services,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


'  I'ay  irrade 


without 

(Ippend- 

i-nts 

$100.20 

1«  20 

im  20 

IfiO.  20 

140.  10 

130  20 

120  00 

108  00 

W  10 

86.20 

120.00 

wy  00 

M.  10 

M  20 

W  20 

HS  20 

7.V  (K) 

70  20 

70  at) 

70  ao 

With  de- 
liendents 


•201.00 
'201.00 
201.00 
201.00 
170.  10 
187  SO 
14fi.0« 
130.  OA 
120.00 
110. 10 
U5.  05 
130  05 
120.00 
no.  10 
120.00 
120  00 
114  UO 

no.  10 

105.00 
105  00.' 


Sec.  2.  Section  302(g)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  (37  U.S.C.  252(g))  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  302(h)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  UJ3.C. 
252(h))  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"In  pay  grades  E-1,  B-2,  E-3.  and  E-4  (four 
years'  or  less  service)"  after  the  words  "en- 
listed members  with  dependents"  and  by 
strlltlng  out  the  words  "(or  In  the  case  of 
enlisted  members  In  pay  grades  B-4  and  E-6. 
*60:  or  In  the  case  of  enlisted  members  In 
pay  grades  E~6,  E-7.  E-8.  and  E-9,  $80)". 

8bc  4  The  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C  2201  et 
seq  )    Is   amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "suspended" 
wherever  It  appears  and  substituting  In  place 
thereof    the   word   "repealed"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "for  the 
duration  of  this  Act"  in  section  1  (50  App 
use  2301): 

(3»  by  striking  out  the  words  "for  the 
duration  of  this  Act"  m  sections  2  and  4 
(50  App.  use.  2202.  2204)  and  capitalizing 
the  first  letter  of  the  next  word  In  each 
case; 

(4)  by  amending  section  3  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
2203)    to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  3  Subject  to  section  302  of  the  Act 
of  October  12,  1949  (Public  Law  351,  Kghty- 
flrst  Congress),  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  In  pay  grades  E-1,  E-2.  E-3,  and  E-4 
(four  years'  or  less  service)  who  are  entitled 
to  receive  basic  pay  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  basic  allowance  for  quarters  at  the 
following  monthly  rates  according  to  the 
pay  grade  to  which  assigned  or  In  which 
distributed  for  basic  pay  purposes: 


"  P:iT  LTiMlf 

Wlih- 

Ollt 

(K'Hend- 
enu 

1  clr- 

[K-IXI- 

cnt 

2  <le- 
I>pn(l- 
rnts 

3  or 

niOTT 

(leiiend- 
ents 

^    ♦    »  yrars'  of  le.<is 

-•••rvlctj 

■-». 

».■«  10 

55  20 
M  20 

$63  10 
.S,1  JO 

.«  ao 

j 

$H3.  10    $105.00 
K3   10       105  00 

K-a„ 

H3   10       105  (10 

K  1 

K3  10      in.^  nn" 

(5)  by  amending  section  8  (50  App. 
V  SC  2208)  by  striking  out  the  words  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act"  and  capitalizing 
the  first  letter  of  the  next  word  and  by  in- 


serting the  words  "(over  four  years'  serv- 
ice)" after  the  words  "pay  grade  E-4";  and 

(6)  by  repealing  sections  9  and  16  (50 
App.  U3.C.  2209,  2216). 

S»c.  5.  Section  1  (c)  and  (f)  of  the  Act  of 
May  19.  1952,  chapter  310  (66  Stat.  79,  80)  U 
repealed. 

8»c.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended  (60  App.  DJ3.C.  2201  et 
•eq.),  enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  in  pjay  grades  E-1,  E-2.  E-3,  and 
E-4  (4  years'  or  less  service)  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  or  more,  except  enlisted  members  on 
training  duty  under  section  262  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  (50  (U.S.C.  1013),  or  any  other 
comparable  enlistment  program  that  re- 
quires an  initial  period  of  training  duty  ot 
not  less  than  ttiree  nor  more  than  six 
months,  shall  be  considered  as  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  on  active  duty  in 
comparable  grades  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  except 
that  sections  4  and  6  of  that  Act  (60  App. 
U-S.C.  2204.  2206)  relating  to  the  initiation 
and  maintenance  of  allotments,  do  not 
apply  to  persons  In  this  category. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1962. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
11221)  to  amend  section  302  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (37  US.C.  252) ,  to  increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  to  make 
permanent  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
2201  et  seq.),  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  632,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  86] 


Addonizlo 

Alger 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Boiling 


Bonner 

Boykln 

Brewster 

Buckley 

Cederberg 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Dawson 


Dent 

Dlggs 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Pascell 

Flood 

Oavln 

Ooodell 

Oranahan 


Orant 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Herlong 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Joelson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 


Kltchln 

Kluczynsld 

Kornegay 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mil  liken 

Moeller 

Montoya 

Moulder 

Murray 

NU 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Powell 

Rains 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts,  Ala. 


Rogers,  Tex. 

Saund 

Scott 

Selden 

SheUey 

SUer 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Teague,  Tex. 

Van  Pelt 

Weaver 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wlnstead 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMPTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  sit  while  the  House 
is  in  session  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHITE  HOUSE  POLICE  FORCE 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Riiles  and 
on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SiSK].  I  call  up  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  634)  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  House  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11261 )  to  authorize  an  adequate  White  House 
Police  force,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  concltislon  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
(3otmnIttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Hotise  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  consld^ed  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments.lhereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  reconunlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  634  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  11261.  a  bill  to  authorize  an 
adequate  White  House  Police  force,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 
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committee,  believe  that  the  October   1.     I  have  had  some  knock-down  and  drag-     no  further  requests  for  time. 


the  first  letter  of  the  next  word  and  by  In- 
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The  jmrpoae  of  HR.  11261  Is  to  Increaae 
the  strength  of  the  White  House  Police 
force:  include  in  permanent  law.  with 
modification,  language  that  haa  appeared 
in  acts  making  annual  appropriations  for 
the  force:  and  clarify  certain  language 
[>ertalni2ig  to  the  duties  of  the  force. 

The  limit  on  the  strength  of  the  White 
House  Police  force  currently  In  effect  was 
set  at  170  members  in  1952.  EHiring  the 
10-year  period  since  that  time  there 
has  been  an  overall  increase  in  all  phases 
of  White  House  activities  resulting  in 
heavier  demands  on  the  present  force. 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  White 
House  on  public  tours  increased  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  1.320,000  persons  during 
1961.  and  it  is  contemplated  that  in  1962 
this  figure  will  increase  to  2  million.  TTie 
large  increase  in  visitors  has  necessitated 
additional  personnel  to  accommodate  the 
public.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  White  House  having  of- 
ficial business  with  the  President  and  his 
staff  has  imposed  added  screening  func- 
tions on  the  force.  Twenty  of  the  White 
House  police  staff  have  been  assigned 
since  1959  to  protect  the  White  Hoxise 
area  in  the  Executive  OfUce  Building  A 
new  Executive  OfDce  Building  has  been 
plarmed  and.  eventually,  further  White 
House  Police  will  be  needed  for  this 
building. 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  present 
maximum  members  of  the  White  House 
Police  force,  170  memk>ers.  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  250  members,  which  should  take 
care  of  any  needs  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  immediate  needs  are  for  43 
members  above  the  present  170,  which 
presently  would  increase  the  force  to  213. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  as  stated  by  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Delajhiy] 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  634,  pro- 
vides an  open  nile  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
11261.  which  will  authorize  additional 
White  House  Police. 

At  the  present  time  the  law  reads  in 
actual  numbers  that  can  be  employed  In 
the  service  170.  It  is  my  understanding 
there  are  162  now  on  the  force.  H.R. 
11261  will  raise  the  limit  of  the  number 
permissible  to  250. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  that  they  anticipate  going  up 
to  about  213  members,  the  additional 
number  to  be  reserved  for  jxjssible  in- 
crease in  the  future. 

The  statements  of  the.  proponents  are 
that  this  increase  is  necessary  because  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
White  House  visitors  and  of  Presidential 
residences  during  the  past  few  admin- 
istrations and.  as  set  out  before  the  Rules 
Committee  a  further  building  will  be 
cjnstructed  which  will  come  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  Secret  Service  as  such  comes 
under  the  Treasury  Department.  I  call 
your  attentk)n  to  a  change  made  in  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  bill.  At  the  present  tune 
the  White  House  Police  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Service  Division.  Under  the  change 
made  by  this  legislation  control  and  su- 


pervision of  the  White  House  Police  will 
be  placed  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

It  is  true  that  the  Secret  Service  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  the  White  Hou.sc  Police  report  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  who  Ls 
the  head  of  an  investigative  agency. 
Under  this  change  control  and  super- 
vision will  go  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  If  we  pass  this  bill.  If 
we  are  actually  doing  something  that  we 
legally  can  do.  sometxxly  has  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  police.  They  have  cer- 
tain powers  to  guard  the  President  and 
his  family  and  the  White  House.  I 
would  suKgest  that  you  listen  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  who  probably  will  be 
able  to  give  some  explanation  of  this 
matter,  but  it  does  raise  some  question  in 
my  mind. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  E:entleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  The  gentleman 
has  raised  a  good  point,  but  I  think  the 
record  will  show  this  us  a  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendation.  The  basis  for 
It  will  be  explained  as  the  bill  Is  brought 
before  the  House 

Mr  Speaker,  a  few  moments  ago  the 
gentleman  and  several  others  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
paid  tribute  to  a  great  American  who  is 
today  starting  his  39th  year  as  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  want  to  join  with 
them  in  this  expression  of  appreciation, 
both  as  a  fellow  public  servant  and  also 
as  a  fellow  American,  for  the  very  out- 
standing job  which  has  been  done  in 
this  respon.sible  post  by  J  Ed^ar  Hoover. 
Very  few  people  stop  to  realize  and  to 
appreciate  fully  the  security  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed 
durini;  recent  years  from  sabotage  and 
terrorism  which  we  read  about  every  day. 
regrettably  taking  place  all  over  the 
world  in  these  troubled  times  A  major 
siiare  of  the  credit  for  the  stability  of 
our  domestic  picture,  for  the  security 
which  the  Amencan  citizen  enjoys  in  his 
home  and  bu.siness  and  in  Government, 
must  go  to  this  distinguished  American 
who  ha.s  .so  ably  headed  the  FBI  since 
1924  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the;r 
tribute  to  this  great  American. 

The  SPF-AKER  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired 

Mr       SMITH      of      California       Mr 
Speaker.    I    yield    myself    5    additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  t^entleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  try  to  get  some  information.  I  would 
like  to  get  an  answer  from  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  as  to  why  jurisdiction 
over  the  White  House  Police  force  is 
taken  from  the  Chief  of  the  .Secret  Serv- 
ice and  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  think  thai  is  a  very 
valid  question.  The  recommendation 
w  a-s  made  in  one  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion reports  that,  inasmuch  as  the  White 
House  Police  were  given  respoi\sibillties 
for  the  maintenance  of  security  at  the 


White  House  itself,  and.  In  addition  to 
that,  possess  responsibility  In  other  re- 
spects, they  should  report  directly  and 
be  responsible  tu  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment rather  than  to  some  sutMidiary 
agency. 

The  functions  of  the  White  House  Po- 
lice are  clearly  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Secret  Service.  Both  the 
Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  believe  It  could 
be  more  efficiently  handled  for  the  White 
House  Police  Chief  to  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  Cab- 
inet officer,  just  as  presently  the  Secret 
Service  does 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  The  second 
question  that  comes  to  my  mind  on  this 
bill  is  the  extension  of  the  powers  that 
are  now  going  to  be  given  to  the  White 
House  Police. 

Under  the  law  at  the  present  time,  the 
White  House  Police  are  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  Executive  Grounds 
and  Mansion  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  page  2  of  the  bill  you  will  see 
that  that  language  is  still  there.  They 
will  l>e  charged  with  the  protection  of 
the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  grounds 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  also 
will  be  charged  with  the  protection  of 
any  building  in  which  White  House 
offices  are  located,  and  third,  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  his  Immediate 
family,  which  I  understand  is  now  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secret  Service. 

The  law  will  read  the  same  now,  that 
the  members  of  such  force  shall  possess 
privileges  and  powers  similar  to  those 
of  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice of  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is 
the  law  now. 

Now.  the  report  of  the  change  In  the 
language  indicates  that  the  latter  !an- 
guage  would  appear  sufficiently  broad  so 
as  to  i)ormit  the  u-se  of  White  House 
forces  anywhere,  for  any  purpose.  The 
question  I  raise.  Mr  Speaker.  Is  this:  In 
lis  protective  purposes.  If  they  are  not 
here  in  Washmgton.  DC,  where  the 
Metropolitan  Police  have  their  author- 
ity, if  they  are  m  Virginia  or  some  other 
City,  or  Florida,  or  the  like,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, in  my  personal  opinion,  that  this 
will  give  these  individuals  the  power  that 
they  i>o.s.sibIy  should  have.  I  mean,  they 
may  have  to  protect  somebody's  life.  I 
would  hate  to  think  that  these  White 
House  Police  are  going  to  be  taken 
around  and  used  in  these  various  places. 
I  think  their  responsibility  is  here.  They 
do  a  fine  job.  and  they  are  certainly 
needed.  And.  whatever  number  of  po- 
lice the  White  House  thinks  It  needs, 
they  should  be  entitled  to.  But.  I  would 
hate  to  think  we  would  give  some  power 
under  this  bill  to  the  police,  a  power 
which   they  could   not  use. 

You  might  get  shot  at  somewhere  out- 
side of  the  District,  but  what  authority 
would  you  have?  If  you  were  shot  at 
in  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia  or  some 
place  else,  outside  of  this  jurisdiction,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  would  not  have 
any  authority  in  that  area. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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bill  they  can  be  used  anywhere  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  think 
they  can.  I  think  the  language  should 
be  perfectly  clear  so  that  they  can  do 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do  and  do  It 
le'zally  and  have  the  rights  that  they 
should  have  as  law  enforcement  officers. 
in  whatever  capacity  they  are,  to  protect 
themselves  and  do  Qieir  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  are  none  of  us  who  are  not  in  favor 
of  complete  protection  of  the  President 
and  his  family,  but  at  the  time  we  should 
know  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
bill  and  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  it. 

I  remind  the  House  that  they  have  170 
police  officers  at  the  White  House  now, 
and  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  seek- 
ing to  add  80  more.  Now.  my  hometown 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  a  population  of 
113.631  and  we  have  only  159  police  to 
take  care  of  that  entire  city. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  other  cities  around 
the  country  in  that  p>opulation  range. 
These  figures  I  got  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  in  its  Uniform 
Crime  Report  for  1960. 

Lubbock,  Tex.:  128.000  people:  170  po- 
lice. 

Lincoln.  Nebr.:  128.000  people;  103  po- 
lice. 

Madison.  Wis.:  126,000  people;  180  po- 
lice. 

Rockford.  111.:  126.000  people:  128  po- 
lice officers. 

Kansas  City.  Kans.:  121,000  people: 
159  police  officers. 

Greensboro.  N.C.:  119.000  people:  176 
l>olice. 

Glendale.  Calif.:  119.000  people:  147 
pohce  officers. 

Pasadena,  Calif.:  116.000  people:  166 
police  officers. 

Dearborn.  Mich.:  112,000  people:  171 
police  officers. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa,  with  a  population 
of  208.000.  has  only  193  police  officers, 
considerably  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested in  this  bill. 

This  brings  to  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  already 
increased  the  Federal  payroll  in  the  last 

14  months  by  some  89,000  people.  Now, 
89,000  people  Is  a  sizable  increase.  We 
can  just  take  a  little  look  at  that.     That 

15  about  equal  to  all  the  men.  women, 
and  children  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, making  up  the  cities  of  Massillon. 
Alliance.  New  Philadelphia,  and  Woos- 
ter.  Ohio,  complete  cities.  This  is  an 
increase  to  the  payroll.  But  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  moving  pretty  fast  in  putting 
people  on  the  payroll.  When  one  stops 
to  think  about  it.  the  White  House  Police 
force  wants  to  increase  from  the  figure 
of  170 — an  increase  of  80 — to  250.  Some 
people  will  say  that  is  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  many  homes  to  which  he 
^oes.  such  as  up  at  H>'annis  Port,  also 
over  in  Virginia,  and  in  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  where  Mrs.  Ken- 
r.cdy  and  her  mother  were  looking  over 
another  place  up  In  Rhode  Island  the 
other  day.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  reason. 
However,  It  seems  to  me  thct  we  should 
<  ,)  very  slow  in  these  great  increases  in 


personnel  until  we  have  complete  justi- 
fication for  Increases  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  May  I  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  over 
1  million  visitors  go  through  the  White 
House  In  the  course  of  a  year?  Hiere 
were  1.320,000  visitors  last  year,  and  they 
anticipate  2  million  visitors  this  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  imagine  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  when  he  gets  his  $25 
million  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then  some  more,  for  his  New  York 
World's  Fair,  I  doubt  that  the  gentleman 
will  have  this  many  police  policing  that 
World's  Fair,  and  that  they  would  put 
that  many  to  work  in  New  York. 

How  many  pKtlice  will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  have  to  police  that  en- 
tire World's  Pair  for  those  millions  of 
visitors? 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  The  President  is  not  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair.  He  is  in  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  know,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  say  it  is  much  more  difficult. 
You  need  many  more  with  the  millions 
of  people  at  the  fair  than  you  do  at  the 
White  House.  Remember  this:  This  po- 
lice force  is  not  charged  with  the  safety 
angle  of  the  President  and  his  family. 
The  Secret  Service  is  charged  with  the 
safety  of  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent's family. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  when 
there  is  an  increase  from  170  in  tlie 
number  of  pwlicemen  for  the  White 
House  by  80  more,  and  when  one  looks 
at  the  cities  of  100,000  or  200,000  people 
that  do  not  have  this  many  police,  with 
an  entirely  different  situation  surround- 
ing many  of  these  cities  out  in  areas  of 
crime,  and  so  forth,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  know  exactly  what  they  are 
going  to  do,  and  whether  we  have  to  have 
this  addition  of  80  police  officeis  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  knows  that  the 
number  of  tourist  parties  has  increased 
from  100  to  700,  and  it  takes  6  police 
officers  to  accommodate  those  parties, 
whereas  formerly  it  took  only  1. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  raised 
the  question  about  tourists.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  there  are  not 
nearly  as  many  people  going  through 
the  White  House  as  go  through  this 
Capitol,  and  we  have  fewer  police  on 
Capitol  Hill  than  that  which  they  have 
to  police  the  White  House. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  policing  the  tour- 
ists, then  certainly  there  ought  to  be 
something  comparable  to  ixilice  the  sit- 
uation here  at  the  Capitol.  But  we  do 
not  have  that  number  of  police  here. 
We  have  many,  many  times  more  visitors 
going  through  and  they  are  going 
through  at  all  hours — not  just  a  few 
hours — where  you  could  bring  the  police 
in  for  a  few  hours  where  you  have  these 
visitors  going  through  the  White  House. 
In  other  words,  you  could  implement  the 
present  force  with  the  police  on  duty. 
They  are  doing  a  good  job  down  there, 
and  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I 
am  not  criticizing  them. 


Mr.  DOOLEY.  This  increase,  as  con- 
templated, is  not  going  to  be  made  im- 
mediately, but  will  be  made  over  a  period 
of  years.  There  will  be  an  increase  of 
43,  and  then  there  will  be  37  assigned  to 
the  new  buildings  which  are  going  up. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  ask  where  the  new 
building  is  going  up? 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  It  is  a  new  executive 
building.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
planned  to  be  used  for. 

Mr.  BOW.  Has  this  been  authorized 
and  appropriated  for? 

Mr.  DOOLEY.    I  understand  it  has. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  suppose  we 
ought  to  increase  the  police  force  here 
at  the  Capitol  right  now  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  new,  new  House  Office  Build- 
ing which  is  only  partially  completed? 

Mr.  BOW.  Well,  I  suppose  we  will 
have  to  do  that  eventually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Construction  on  the  ex- 
ecutive building  which  has  been  men- 
tioned has  not  even  started. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  understand  that  the 
ground  has  not  been  broken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  think 
if  Congress  authorizes  police,  an  addi- 
tional 80  White  House  Police,  they  could 
put  them  on  the  day  the  bill  is  signed  if 
they  wanted  to  do  so? 

Mr.  BOW.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
an  able  and  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  I 
am  certain  he  did  not  intend  by  his 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
infer  that  the  additional  personnel  could 
be  added  unless  we  appropriated  the 
funds? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  that  is  quite  true. 
But  I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  when  the  White  House  requests  ap- 
propriations of  this  kind  it  Is  somewhat 
like  when  the  legislative  branch  re- 
quests appropriations;  we  just  have  to 
rely  upon  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
will  acknowledge  that  until  they  have 
submitted  their  justifications  for  specific 
increases  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  secured  the  funds  for  the 
purpose,  they  could  not  add  any  posi- 
tions? 

Mr.  BOW.  They  might  take  it  out 
of  the  President's  special  fund,  which  he 
has  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gboss]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring 
to  the  discussion  that  has  Just  taken 
place — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  this  has  been  done  before,  and 
by  other  Presidents,  this  business  of  go- 
ing into  the  contingency  fund  of  the 
White  House  to  pay  for  Just  such  bills  as 
this.  I  can  recall  when  one  President 
dug  in  for  $400,000. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
just  recently  we  added  a  considerable 
number  to  che  Secret  Service  force  at  the 
White  House' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thirty-four  were  added 
between  1961  and  19<J2  and  they  are  pres- 
ently before  the  Comnxlttee  on  Appro- 
priations for  an  80-man  increase  In  the 
Secret  Service,  which  would  take  their 
number  to  561,  If  the  appropriation  is 
made. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  As  long,  as  we  are 
getting  an  army  at  the  White  House,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be  wise  from  the 
stand[>olnt  of  the  tourists  which  have 
been  mentioned,  to  have  a  mounting  of 
the  guard,  as  they  do  at  Buckingham 
Palace;  so  that  each  day  when  they 
mount  the  guard,  our  tourists  would  have 
quite  an  attractive  sight,  as  they  do  in 
London.  As  long  as  we  are  going  to  have 
500  men  plus  250,  or  around  750  men  up 
there,  why  not  dress  them  up  so  that 
they  look  like  the  guard  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  do  a  good  Job  of  if  Let  us 
clothe  them  here,  these  policemen,  with 
plumes  and  possibly  we  could  also  have 
them  use  horses  and  let  them  do  a  real 
job  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  suggestion,  but  if  they  get 
250  policemen  to  go  along  with  561  in  the 
Secret  Service.  I  wonder  if  they  tried  to 
mount  the  guard,  whether  they  would 
not  be  tripping  over  each  other. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  notice  that  it  is 
proposed  that  some  of  these  additional 
policemen  are  to  patrol  and  protect  the 
Executive  OfiBce  Building  currently  un- 
der General  Services  Administration 
guards.  Can  the  gentleman  or  anyone 
on  the  committee  tell  us  what  reduction 
there  would  be  in  the  force  of  General 
Services  Administraton  guards  off-setting 
the  uniformed  police  who  would  replace 
them? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  that  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  questions  that  should  have  been 
answered  in  the  hearings.  It  is  indi- 
cated they  want  to  take  over  some 
police  duties  in  the  old  State,  War  and 
Navy  Building  next  door  to  the  White 
House,  duties  that  are  now  performed 
by  General  Services.  But,  believe  it  or 
not,  in  this  very  perfunctory  hearing — 
and  there  are  no  printed  hearings — no- 
body asked  any  questions  about  how 
many  people  would  actually  be  taken  off 
the  payrolls  in  General  Services  if  this 
occurred. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  I  have  raised  this 
point,  as  have  other  members  of  the 
committee 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  interrupt  there. 
The  gentleman  did  not  raise  it  in  the 
hearings,  did  he? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary.     I  already  knew  the  answer. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  hearings  for  the  benefit  of  other 
Members. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  asked 
the  question  for  information:  I  assume 
he  did. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Of  course  he  did. 
a.s  the  gentleman  well  knows. 

Mr  WRIGHT  The  16  General  Serv- 
ices Admini.stration  guards  presently  on 
duty  over  there  would  be  relieved  by  the 
increased  White  Hoase  Police,  who 
would  assume  the  duties  of  guarding 
that  entire  building  The  total  pay  re- 
ceived by  thase  16  guards  comes  to  some 
$263,000  That  would  thus  be  reduced 
from  the  co6t  of  the  increa.sed  number 
of  White  House  Police 

Mr  JOHANSEN  I  wonder  if  the 
irentleman  can  as-sure  us  that  the.se  16 
that  would  be  relieved  of  these  duties 
would  represent  the  total  number  of  re- 
duction in  force  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  i,'uards  or  whether  they 
would  merely  be  assigned  to  other 
duties 

Mr  WRIGHT  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  que.stion'' 

Mr  GROSS  Thi.s  happen.s  to  be 
comin«  out  of  my  time  Let  him  an- 
.swer  that  on  hi.s  time 

I  am  sure  the  Memt)ers  of  the  Hou.se 
and  tho.se  particularly  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  can  remember  the  1960  cam- 
paien  when  a  candidate  for  President 
by  the  name  of  Mr  Kennedy  was  tour- 
ing the  country  and  talking  about  over- 
staflfing  in  the  Government  and  the 
White  House  We  were  going  to  have 
a  streamlined  Government,  remember? 
He  said  in  New  York  on  October  12,  1960. 
to  the  A.ssociated  Business  Publications 
Conference  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  I  do 
not  believe  in  big  government"  How 
big  can  you  get  the  White  House  Police 
force  without,  as  I  said  before,  havm« 
them  trip  over  each  otber'  Is  it  pro- 
posed to  put  280  police  m  the  White 
House,  or  is  it  proposed  to  send  them 
out  over  the  country  to  guard  the  an- 
cestral estates'"  What  is  the  deal'  I 
find  nothing  in  the  hearings  as  to  where 
It  i.s  proposed  to  u.se  these  additional 
guards  except  on  a  limited  basis 

I  called  the  police  chief  in  my  home- 
town of  Waterloo  to  find  out  how  many 
police  we  have  in  a  city  of  approximately 
75,000  population.  We  have  an  area 
there  to  police  of  32  5  square  miles.  Do 
you  know  how  many  policemen  we  have 
out  there"*  And  we  do  not  have  any 
crime  wave,  either  The  number  of  po- 
lice in  the  excellent  Waterloo  Police 
Department  is  93 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  to  his 
question? 

Mr.  GROSS      Yes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Personally  I  do 
not  know  where  the  gentleman  gets  his 
280  figure,  because  nobody  has  .said  any- 
thing about  280  that  I  have  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  250.  The  in- 
crease is  80  added  to  the  170  now  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  an  increase  in  the  limitation.  I 
have  no  information,  as  far  as  the  hear- 
ings disclcksed.  that  there  is  a  request 
for  that  many  in  this  next  year,  four- 
score for  the  White  House  and  the  other 


areas  that  are  under  the  responsibility 
of  the  White  House  Police. 

Mr  GROSS.  When  I  hark  back  to  the 
campaign  of  1960  and  to  the  Kennedy 
promises  of  a  streamlined,  economical 
Cfovernment.  and  to  how  it  was  then 
charged  the  White  House  was  over- 
staHed — rememt)er'' — when  I  hark  back 
to  tnis  and  then  I  see  an  89,000  increase 
in  the  Federal  payroll  in  the  short  time 
Mr  Kennedy  has  been  President,  and 
we  are  told  in  our  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  right  now  dealing 
with  pay-increase  legislation  that  the 
increase  in  Federal  employment  by  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  will  likely  be 
around  150  000.  I  am  not  Impressed  with 
this  chatter  about  economy.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  bill 
with  this  80-man  increase  in  the  White 
House  Police  force,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  would  stake  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  statement  that,  if  author- 
iz*k1.  every  one  of  the  additional  80  would 
not  be  put  on  the  payroll. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  would  stake  my 
reputation  on  this,  that  they  would  not 
put  them  on  the  payroll  until  there  is 
justification  for  them  and  until  they 
have  proved  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mitt<>e  that  there  is  justification  for 
them  In  supiwrt  of  that,  we  have  only 
162  on  the  payroll  now  under  a  170  limi- 
tation The  gentleman  said  a  minute 
aKO  that  they  would  go  ahead  and  put 
them  on  out  of  contingency  funds.  The 
fact  is  that  they  have  not.  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  eight  under  the  celling  that 
they  have  right  now.  But  the  fact  is 
they  .see  a  very  serious  need  in  the  in- 
creasing numt)er  of  foreign  visitors  com- 
ing into  this  area  with  the  perils  they 
present  for  an  increase  in  the  limitation 
they  have 

Mr  GROSS  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther You  have  plenty  of  time  on  your 
side 

Do  you  think  the  visitor  load  is  not 
going  to  increase  here  at  the  Capitol? 
Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  tour- 
ists at  the  White  House  even  begins  to 
approach  the  number  of  tourists  that 
come  to  the  Capitol  and,  yet,  we  do  not 
have  a  250-man  pohce  force  here  at  the 
Capitol  to  guard  this  Capitol  Building, 
two  Senate  Office  Buildings  and  two 
Hou.se  Office  Buildings.  Now  what  are 
you  talking  about?  I  suggest  you  drop 
this  subject  of  the  increased  number  of 
tourists.  What  do  they  do  with  the  170 
police  now  stationed  at  the  White  House? 
Are  some  of  them  used  to  take  care  of 
Macaroni  and  Spaghetti?  Who  provides 
the  chambermaid  service  for  them? 

Mr.  EDMONI>SON.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  we  have  a  216-man  force  at 
the  Capitol  right  now,  and  that  Is  well 
above  what  they  have  to  take  care  of 
Blair  House,  the  Executive  White  House 
and  the  grounds  around  the  White 
House.  So  they  are  trying  to  get  a  little 
closer  to  the  police  force  figure  that  we 
have  here  at  the  Capitol  right  now. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrownI. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  here  when  the  debate  started 
on  this  rule  because  It  seems  to  be  rather 
interesting.  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  debate 
on  this  legislation  since  I  came  Into  the 
Chamber.  When  this  bill  was  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  we  asked  a  number  of 
questions  about  it  which  I  think  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  House. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain inquiries  made  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  we  were  informed  that  while  there 
was  an  allowable  force  of  some  207 — is 
that  correct? — policemen  for  Capitol  Hill 
that  actually  we  have  187  members  on 
our  Capitol  Hill  Police  force  to  protect 
and  defend  not  only  all  of  the  Capitol 
Itself  and  the  House  and  Senate  office 
buildings,  but  to  police  the  grounds  out- 
.side  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Con- 
j^ressional  Library  as  well.  Of  course,  all 
of  us  want  the  President  and  his  family 
to  have  every  possible  protection,  but  I 
might  add  that  life  is  just  as  sweet  and 
just  as  precious  to  those  of  us  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  it  would  be  if  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  residents  of  the 
White  House.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  number  of  police  needed  to  give  secu- 
rity on  Capitol  Hill,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  requested  in  this  bill  for  the 
White  House,  is  just  a  little  bit  out  of 
joint. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  One  point  which 
I  think  the  gentleman  in  all  fairness 
would  want  to  concede  Is  that  we  do  not 
have  heads  of  state  of  allied  or  friendly 
countries,  or  of  countries  not  so  friendly 
for  that  matter,  spending  the  night  here 
at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  BROWN.     No.  we  do  not. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  And.  certainly, 
they  do  have  that  problem  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline 
to  yield  further.  I  a^ree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  do  not  have  heads  of 
the  different  states  of  the  world  here  at 
the  Capitol  as  guests  overnight,  but  they 
do  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
Capitol,  and  usually  it  is  a  very  costly 
time  for  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  for  the  minutes  and  hours  that 
they  do  spend  here. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  But  it  is  not  an 
around-the-clock  responsibility. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Dti  you  not  think  that 
we  always  protect  them  just  as  well  here 
as  anywhere  else? 

Another  matter  I  want  to  bring  up 
at  this  more  or  less  propitious  moment 
is  on  a  question  that  came  up  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  White  House  policemen  who 
are  to  be  given  greater  authority  than 
they  ever  had  before  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  win  be  In  position  to 
go  out  on  Presidential  or  other  orders 
from  the  administration  and  knock  on 
the  doors  of  newspapermen — and  I  am 
asking  this  because  I  earn  the  honest 
part  of  my  living  out  of  the  newspaper 
business — in  the  dead  of  night  to  demand 
from  them  complete  information  as  to 


what  they  might  have  heard  in  connec- 
tion with  some  Interview  they  may  have 
had  with  some  individual  businessman 
or  other  American  citizen.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  wish  to  be  corrected  if 
I  am  wrong,  the  assurance  was  given  in 
the  Rules  Commit  ee  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  the 
White  House  Police  would  not  be  given 
authority  to  do  that  and,  that  authority 
would  not  be  used.  Yet.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact,  upon  orders  of  high 
authority,  over  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  FBI  agents  were  sent  out 
over  the  country  not  long  ago  to  knock 
on  the  doors  of  newspaper  reporters  in 
the  dead  of  night  and  demand  of  them, 
illegally  and  unconstitutionally,  may  I 
say,  and  contrary  to  all  the  provisions 
we  have  for  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
to  demand  of  them  information  as  to 
what  they  had  heard  in  the  interviews 
they  had  held  with  certain  business 
leaders  of  this  Nation. 

I  just  hope — and  I  am  mentioning  it 
as  a  matter  of  record — that  if  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted  it  will  be  understood 
that  it  is  not  the  purpose,  the  thought, 
or  the  intent  of  Congress  that  White 
House  policemen  may  be  used  in  the  same 
method  and  way  that  FBI  agents  were 
not  too  long  ago  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  situation  described 
by  the  gentleman  is  certainly  outside  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  White  House  Po- 
lice. He  correctly  states  the  testimony 
that  he  had  heard  in  Rules  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  was  not  a  matter 
of  record  there.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
on  the  record  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  COLMERj. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  heard  all  of  this  debate ;  I  was  called 
off  the  floor,  but  I»did  hear  part  of  it, 
and  the  part  that  I  heard  I  wanted  to 
make  reply  to  very  briefly. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
talk,  and  possibly  some  unjustified  talk, 
here  about  the  size  of  this  police  force. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  takes  250  or  what 
number  it  takes,  but  I  do  know  we  must 
give  ample  protection  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  carmot  deter- 
mine that  and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
here  on  the  floor  can  determine  that. 
There  has  been  nobody  in  this  House — 
and  I  challenge  them  here  and  now — 
who  has  been  more  uniform,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  my  good  friend  [Mr.  Gross],  there 
is  none  who  has  paralleled  my  humble 
effort  In  trying  to  protect  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  me.  I  think  that  rela- 
tively speaking  we  are  talking  about  pea- 
nuts here.  If  they  say  they  need  this 
many  policemen,  bearing  in  mind  that 
conditions  have  changed,  that  millions 
more  people  are  coming  here  to  Wash- 


ington and  to  the  White  House  than  was 
previously  the  case,  then  I  am  not  going 
to  quibble  about  it.  I  would  rather  spend 
my  time  on  some  of  the  major  items.  I 
am  not  impugning  any  Members'  motives 
here;  I  am  just  expressing  one  humble 
Member's  opinion  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

What  I  really  wanted  to  say,  though, 
was  this — and  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  committee  chairman 
here  in  chai-ge  of  this  bill:  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  language,  and  I  was 
not  when  the  testimony  was  taken  before 
the  Rules  Committee  about  placing  the 
police  force  under  the  Treasury  supervi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  under 
existing  law  the  Secret  Service  is  under 
the  Treasury  Department  and  this  bill  so 
puts  the  police  force  directly  under  the 
Treasury  Department. 

I  think  the  language  should  be  amend- 
ed, and  I  hope  the  gentlemen  who  have 
given  more  thought  to  this  than  I  will 
bear  that  in  mind  so  that  it  is  made 
clear  that  the  police  force  would  be  as 
presently  constituted  or  as  provided  in 
this  bill  under  the  imratf  late  supervision 
of  the  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
I  feel  strongly  about  this,  because  we 
have  to  protect  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  we  have  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  family  of  the  President. 
In  my  early  days  I  thought  the  greatest 
sin  that  I  knew  of  was  the  monarchies 
abroad.  But  after  spending  a  little  time, 
particularly  In  England,  I  discovered  that 
the  one  thing,  in  my  judgment,  that  held 
the  British  monarchy  or  the  British 
Grovernment  together  was  the  monarchy 
itself — the  respect  that  the  people  had 
for  their  ruler. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  for  the  Record  to  show 
there  are  even  more  assassinations  and 
more  attempts  at  assassination  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  in  any  like  period  of 
history  in  the  world. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  will  accept  the  gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that 
two  rather  irrelevant  propositions  have 
been  dragged  into  this  thing.  One  was 
the  reference  to  Macaroni,  Caroline 
Kennedy's  pony,  and  the  other  was  the 
reference  to  Waterloo,  Iowa.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  policemen  are  spending 
any  time  taking  care  of  Macaroni,  but 
that  would  be  perhaps  more  profitable 
than  trapping  squirrels  on  the  putting 
greens,  like  they  did  earlier. 

As  far  as  Waterloo  is  concerned,  I  will 
say  that  the  2  million  tourists  that  go 
through  the  White  Hoxise  constitute 
more  tourists  than  have  been  In  Waterloo 
since  the  beglruiing  of  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unibn  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11261)  to  authorize  an 
adequate  White  House  Police  force,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  11261.  with  Mr. 
O'Neill  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  a  very 
simple  bill.  It  makes  very  few  changes 
in  existing  law.  It  does  exactly  three 
things  and  only  three  things,  and  they 
are  very  simple  things.  The  committee 
felt  that  they  were  needful  things. 

First  of  all.  this  bill  increases  the 
maximum  numerical  limitation  provided 
under  existing  law  for  the  White  House 
Police  force  from  170  members  to  a  fig- 
ure not  to  exceed  250  members. 

Now.  why  is  it  necessary  to  increase  it? 
That  is  a  fair  question,  and  I  think  it  de- 
serves a  fair  answer.  The  answer  is  that 
six  different  times  since  1922.  due  to  the 
increased  business  at  the  White  House, 
the  Congress  has  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  maximum  numerical  limita- 
tion. The  last  such  increase  was  made 
10  years  ago,  in  1952_  How  many  visitors 
went  through  the  White  House  in  1952? 
The  answer  is  some  720.000.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  that  number  has  more  than 
doubled.  Last  year.  1961.  saw  1.320.000 
people  troop  through  the  White  Hou.se, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  figure  this 
year  will  exceed  2  million.  Thus  the  1952 
figure  has  more  than  doubled,  almost 
tripled. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete my  initial  statement  first. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  just  have  one  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  question  relates 
to  the  number  I  was  discussing,  yes.  I 
will  be  glad  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Have  they  added  any 
additional  rooms? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Yes.  the  White  House 
Police  have  additional  area  to  patrol 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Any  additional  space 
In  the  White  House  for  the  public  to 
witness  "* 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  additional  tours  of  the  White 
House  are  being  made,  and  the  number 
of  people  allowed  on  each  of  these  special 
tours  has  been  increased  from  a  previous 
limit  of  100,  which  required  2  escorts, 
to  a  present  limit  of  700,  with  5  police 
officers. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman  has 
not  answered  my  question. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
any  increase  in  the  visible  interior  of  the 
White  House  itself.     I  would  say.  how- 


ever, that  the  jurisdiction  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  White  House  Police 
have  been  increased  by  the  enlarging  of 
the  area  used  by  the  White  House  staff, 
and  this,  too,  of  course,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  White  House  Police.  Special 
tours  have  been  enlarged;  their  number 
ha^.  been  mcrea-sed,  press  conferences 
have  been  enlargeti  Whereas  previously 
5  officers  cciuld  properly  poUce  a  press 
conference,  it  now  require.s  11  officers  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figure  of  170  may 
.sound  like  a  lot.  We  have.  I  think,  216 
here  on  the  Capitol  force  But.  when 
you  consider  the  normal  routine  of  8- 
hour  shifts,  which  is  followed  by  most 
police  force.';,  though  not  alway.s  by  the 
White  House  force,  and  divide  that  fig- 
ure by  3.  you  would  have  only  56  men 
at  a  given  time  avaihible  to  iK)hce  and 
protect  the  hves  and  the  saf.'ty  of  the 
President  and  his  family  and  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  White  Hou.se  and  the 
sensitive  Ex^?cutlve  Offices  that  are  en- 
closed in  the  White  House  and  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building  I  think  tluil 
IS  not  an  urreali-stic  number 

Secondly,  this  bill  unifies  the  aurhority 
and  establishes  the  respon.sibiUly  for  the 
While  Hou.>e  Police  force,  as  recom- 
mended m  the  Hoover  Commussion  re- 
port, in  the  Secretary  of  th.e  Trea.sury 
The  Se.-retary  of  the  Treasury,  m  C(  m- 
municaliim  hi.s  views  to  the  committee, 
pointed  out  that  the  draft  bill  al.so  re- 
vi.ses  the  ianuuage  of  existing  law  to 
reflect  the  effect  of  Reori.;ani/.alion  Plan 
No.  26  of  1950.  which  ve.-ted  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  all  of  the  func- 
tions previously  vested  m  subordinate 
Treasury  oRicials  '  Apparently  only  the 
White  Houje  Police  force  now  finds  its 
area  of  responsibility  vested  m  a  sub- 
ordinate Treasury  official. 

It.s  dutie;;.  you  see.  are  clearly  dis- 
tin;4Uishable  from  the  duties  of  the 
Secret  Service 

.Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  was  rai.sed  a 
moment  ago  about  the  number  of  p«>o- 
ple  employed  by  the  Secret  Service  The 
impres.sion  may  have  been  left  that  all 
of  those  people  were  at  the  White  Hou.se 

That  is  not  true  at  all  Of  cour.se,  the 
Secret  Service  has  nationwide  and  even 
intt>rnational  duties  to  perform  such  as 
checking  on  counterfeiters,  and  investi- 
gating many  other  matters.  Their  duties 
are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
duties  of  the  White  House  Police 

Then,  finally,  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
contains  a  provi.sion  to  clarify  the  area 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  White  House  Police 
force.  Previously,  under  exi.sting  law, 
the  only  legal  authorization  that  has 
existed  for  the  White  House  Police  force 
has  been  languau'e  whicii  I  identify  in 
the  existing  law  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  surveillance  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  and  Grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.    That  is  all 

Now,  recent  F>residents,  as  all  of  us 
know,  have  mamtained  separate  resi- 
dences in  addition  to  their  residence  at 
the  White  House,  and  it  has  become 
necessary  to  expand  the  functions  of  the 
White  House  Police  force  Therefore, 
in  this  bill  we  propose  to  add  the.se  two 
additional    functions    which    would    fall 


under    the    jurisdiction    of    the    White 
House  Police  force : 

Any  building  In  which  White  House  offlces 
are  Kx-ated 

And— 

The  President  and  the  members  of  hl.s 
inimedluit  f.tnuly 

Wherever  they  are. 

Mr  Speaker,  something  was  said 
atKJUt  the  pony.  Macaroni,  and  a 
p.seudonym  was  given  to  his  companion, 
whose  real  name,  sir,  is  Tex.  The 
other  pony's  name  is  really  Tex 
There  are  two  ponies.  But  I  suppo.se  I 
must  make  clear  that  the  White  House 
Police  do  not  protect  or  defend  the 
ponies  They  do  not  feed,  they  do  not 
water  the  ponies,  nor  do  they  perform 
any  of  the  other  chores  often  associated 
with  pomes  These  f\inctions  are  per- 
formed by  the  s-  ardener  Someone  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  a  picture  was  seen 
of  a  White  House  policeman  strolling 
ahmiJMde  as  Caroline,  the  daughter  of 
our  President,  was  riding  one  of  tho.se 
jMjnies  He  was  not  piotecting  the  pony. 
He  wa.s  piotectins  Caroline  That  is 
the  point— that  we  must  extend  the 
authority  under  the  law  of  the  White 
Hou.se  Police  force  to  give  protection 
to  the  members  of  the  President's 
family  That  is  what  the  bill  under- 
takes to  do 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved by  all  of  the  Interested  executive 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  It  was  reported  and  recom- 
mended unanimously  by  the  subcommit- 
t^^e  and  by  the  full  committee  We  urge 
lUs  adoption 

Mr  DOOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  m 
agreement  with  the  remarks  of  the 
previous  .speaker,  the  dlstingulRhed 
t-'entleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright  1 

In  order  to  clarify  the  situation  a  little 
further,  and  since  so  much  has  been  said 
already  about  it.  I  miuht  quote  from  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr  Dillon,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se  relative  to  the  bill. 

The  letter  states  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  prtjposed  legislation  l.s 
t  1  ill  Remo\e  the  existing  numerical  limit 
on  the  strength  of  the  White  House  PoUce 
force:  (2)  Include  in  permanent  law,  with 
nnxUficatlon.s.  language  that  has  appeared 
in  acts  mriklng  annual  appropriations  for  the 
force,  and  (.3)  clarify  certain  language  per- 
taining to  the  duties  of  the  force. 

With  respei-t  to  the  first  purpose  of  the 
bill  the  numerical  limit  on  tlie  White  House 
Police  force  Is  170  members.  This  limit  has 
now  been  reached  and  an  Increaae  In  the 
force  lb  necessary  to  assure  the  effective  per- 
formance of  Its  resp<.>nslbllltles. 

Tlie  limit  on  the  strength  of  the  White 
House  Police  force  currently  In  effect  was  set 
at  170  members  in  1952  (act  of  June  28. 
19.'i2  66  Stat  28.3  i  During  the  10-year  pe- 
ritxl  since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  all  phases  of  White  House  ac- 
tivity cau.sing  Increased  demands  on  the 
force  The  number  of  Individuals  visiting 
the  White  Hotise  on  public  tours  rose  to  an 
alltlme  high  of  1.320,000  persons  during  1961, 
necessitating  additional  personnel  to  handle 
the  large  crowds  Special  Ujurs  which  were 
previously    conducted    by    only    one   or    two 
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men  now  require  the  aervlces  of  as  many  a* 
R\e  or  six  men.  Press  conferences  which  re- 
quired 5  officers  In  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing now  require  a  minimum  of  11  In  the 
new  State  Department  Building.  The  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  visitors  having  offi- 
cial business  with  the  White  House  staff  has 
Imposed  added  screening  functions,  and 
workmen  performing  repairs  have  required 
extra  man-hours  for  escort  duties.  Recent 
Presidents  have  maintained  other  residences 
In  addition  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  mak- 
ing It  necessary  during  their  sojourn  at  these 
abodes  to  utilize  White  House  Police  as  an 
outside  perimeter  of  defense. 

When  President  Elsenhower  was  In 
the  hospital,  the  White  House  Police 
were  there. 

In  addition,  a  total  of  20  policemen  have 
been  assigned  since  1959  to  protective  duties 
In  the  White  House  .ireas  of  the  Executive 
Office  Building  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
talr>ed  in  annual  appropriation  acts.  Thus, 
the  increased  workload  of  the  White  House 
Police  force  has  made  the  existing  celling 
on  Its  total  authorized  strength  inadequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  committee  unanimously  approved 
this  proposed  legislation — both  the  sub- 
committee and   the  full  committee. 

T^e  Department  believes  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  control  the  size  of  the  White 
House  Police  force  through  the  annual 
budget  process  rather  than  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  celling  as  a  pert  of  permanent  law. 
Budget  requests  for  the  White  House  Police 
force  are  Initially  car<-fully  evaluated  in  the 
Department.  Thereafter,  they  are  thor- 
oughly reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  After  submission  to  the  Congress, 
the  requests  must  be  adequately  justified 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both   Houses. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  second  purpvose 
of  the  bill : 

In  regard  to  the  second  purpose  of  the 
bill,  the  White  House  Police  force  has,  as 
previously  stated,  performed  protective 
duties  in  the  White  House  areas  of  the 
Fxecutive  Office  Building  since  1959  under 
the  authority  of  language  appearing  In  an- 
nual appropriation  acts.  The  draft  bill 
would  incorporate  this  appropriation  lan- 
guage as  a  part  of  permanent  law  with 
modifications  considered  desirable  because 
of  the  following  circumstances. 

Under  the  appropriation  language  in  ques- 
tion, the  protective  functions  of  the  White 
House  Police  force  In  the  Executive  Office 
Building  are  limited  to  the  White  House 
areas  of  the  building;.  Thus,  only  certain 
ureas  of  the  Executive  Office  Building  are 
protected  by  the  White  House  Police  force 
with  the  remainder  being  afforded  protection 
by  guards  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  have  two  ques- 
tions. Is  the  gentleman  sure  that  the 
people  who  were  with  President  Elsen- 
hower at  the  hospital  in  Denver  were 
policemen  or  Secret  Service  mdn? 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  I  checked  that  today. 
They  were  White  House  policemen. 
There  were  Secret  Service  men,  also,  of 
course. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  In  this  bill  they  are 
attaching  the  White  House  Policemen  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  Is  the 
gentleman  sure  that  a  Metropolitan  po- 
liceman has  any  legal  functions  outside 
the  Capital? 


Mr.  DOOLEY.  Under  comity  of  the 
States  the  Metropolitan  Police  acting  in 
another  area  have  the  same  power  as  a 
policeman  of  that  area.  They  may  make 
Aires  ts 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  Is  the  legal 
status,  is  It? 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  That  is  Mr.  Rowley's 
Interpretation  of  the  status. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  addition  has  anything  to  do 
with  trying  to  reduce  unemployment? 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Possibly,  but  may  I 
tell  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  that  under  the  present  celling 
of  170  there  are  only  162  members  of  the 
White  House  force  in  action,  so  that  they 
could  increase  that  force  by  8,  if  they 
wanted  to.  That  leads  me  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  trying  just  to  pad  the  pay- 
roll but  rather  to  provide  protection  to 
the  Pi-esident.  which  he  requires  and  de- 
serves, regardless  of  his  political  affilia- 
tion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Simply  for  the  sake 
of  clarification  only,  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  misunderstanding  with  re- 
spect to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  Washington,  D.C.  This  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  attach  the  White  House  Po- 
lice force  to  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
force,  nor  does  it  make  any  other  change 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  between 
the  two  under  present  law. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  They  have  the  same 
powers,  though? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     It  is  simply  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  language  In  the  present  law. 
Mr.  DOOLEY.    I   thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
JohansenI. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  at  the  outset  I  have  no  Intention 
of  equating  any  disagreements,  and  they 
are  considerable,  on  matters  of  public 
policy  that  I  have  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  this  question. 
The  matter  of  the  security  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  family  I  am  sure  is  not  an 
issue  in  this  debate.  I  might  say  further 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  competent  to  judge 
as  to  the  number  in  this  detail  required 
to  carry  out  that  function. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  some  Members 
of  this  House,  and  I  see  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  here,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dotle] 
were  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  hearing  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  I 
see  another  colleague  on  that  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Scherer] 
here.  At  that  time  we  were  afforded  the 
protection  of  U.S.  Deputy  Marshals 
as  well  as  the  equally  able  protec- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Police. 
Whether  they  used  too  many  men  or 
not  enough  I  am  not  at  all  competent  to 
judge.  All  I  know  is  they  did  an  excel- 
lent job,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues when  I  express  appreciation  for 
It. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  matter  to 
which  I  do  address  myself  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 


Utilization.  I  raised  the  question  earlier 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  as  to  the  number  of  General 
Services  Administration  guards  that 
would  be  replaced  if  the  intention  stated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place 
the  Executive  Office  Building  completely 
under  the  protection  of  the  White  House 
Police  is  carried  out.  I  was  told  that 
the  number  was  16.  The  House  was  told 
and  the  committee  was  told  that  the  total 
savings  would  be  some  $263,000.  That 
works  out  to  a  very  high  average,  but 
somebody  explained  that  that  represents 
administrative  costs  as  well. 

The  point  to  which  I  address  myself, 
and  I  would  like  to  address  the  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Is,  Is  there 
any  assurance  of  a  net  reduction  in  the 
matter  of  personnel  under  the  budget 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
by  virtue  of  this  replacement? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  have  no  information 
in  committee  concerning  the  general 
overall  operations  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  We  did  clarify  the 
fact  that  by  replacing  these  guards  in 
the  Executive  Office  Building  with  White 
House  Police  the  staff  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  with  reference 
to  this  activity  would  be  reduced  by  some 
16  men. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  note  the  very  careful  way  in 
which  he  phrased  his  answer.  I  do  not 
criticize  his  answer,  but  I  suggest  that 
that  intimates  that  there  will  not  be  a 
net  reduction  in  the  number  of  person- 
nel, as  Is  usually  the  case  when  there  is 
some  kind  of  a  saving  going  to  be  realized 
but  such  saving  never  shows  up  In  the 
final  arithmetic. 

This  is  a  case  study  in  the  birth  con- 
trol of  personnel.  I  happen,  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
to  be  sitting  in  on  hearings  at  this  mo- 
ment with  respect  to  pay  Incresises  for 
Federal  employees.  We  are  offered  a 
proposal  on  the  one  hand  that  would  In- 
crease the  payroll  cost  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  after  3  years.  We  have  another 
proposal  that  would  increase  the  cost  at 
least  1  billion,  850  million  dollars  retro- 
active to  January  1.  I  would  say  that 
our  problems,  which  are  not  inconsider- 
able, problems  that  are  very  grave  in 
this  respect,  are  not  relieved  in  the  least 
degree  when  a  member  of  the  other  body 
in  a  public  address  to  a  pay  rally  sug- 
gests that  Federal  employee  pay  should 
not  merely  match  that  of  private  in- 
dustry but  should  exceed  that  of  private 
Industry  and  set  the  pattern.  There  are 
16  employees  Involved  here,  but  here  is 
a  case  study  in  how  this  awful  bureauc- 
racy grows,  how  this  aggregate  payroll 
grows,  and  how  this  problem  of  a  reason- 
able increase  in  the  payroll  becomes 
astronomical  every  time  we  have  to  face 
it. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Scherer]. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  will  be  generally  recognized  that 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  cogent 
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evidence  to  get  this  ultraconservatlve  to 
support  any  kind  of  program  that  woiild 
require  the  additional  expenditure  of 
funds.  But,  I  have  listened  In  committee 
to  the  evidence  presented  by  the  people 
from  the  White  House,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  war- 
rants my  support  of  this  legislation. 

There  Is  one  phase  of  the  problem  that 
has  not  been  discussed  although  it  has 
been  lightly  touched  upon  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  jOHANSENl.  We  must  remember 
that  there  are  162  men  on  duty  on  the 
White  House  Police  staff.  But,  they  are 
n:;t  on  duty  all  at  once. 

Th?y  are  divided  into  three  shifts.  So 
you  have  approximately  54  men  on  duty 
at  any  one  time.  Now  these  are  trouble- 
some times.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  JoHANsn*]  referred  to  the 
picketing  of  our  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  We  know  that 
almost  weekly  there  is  some  group  pick- 
eting the  White  House.  Those  demon- 
strations have  been  peaceful  and  let  u.s 
hope  they  continue  to  be  peaceful  Tho 
pickets  have  hot  amounted  to  too  many 
in  numerical  strength.  But  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  and  I  refer  to  It 
r>artlcularly  since  Mr  Johansen  did.  to 
the  riots  against  a  Government  agency 
that  took  place  in  San  Francisco  just  2 
years  ago  this  very  week.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  the  experience  of  look  in? 
into  the  faces  of  a  mob  of  2.000.  out  of 
control.  If  there  had  been  sufficient 
police  In  San  Francisco,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  those  riots  would  have  never  taken 
place.  Two  weeks  ago  we  were  in  liOs 
Ansreles.  There  were  900  pickets  and  we 
did  have  sufficient  police  protection  and 
there  was  no  demonstration  that  got  out 
of  hand  So  I  am  thlnkln"?  in  the.se 
troublesome  times,  it  Is  possible  that  we 
mi^ht  have  a  similar  demonstration  at 
the  White  House  and  I  believe  that  54 
policeman  on  duty  at  the  time  mi(?ht  not 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  until 
the  metropolitan  pwlice  arrive.  This  is 
Just  one  of  the  reasons  I  support  this 
measure.  Other  reasons  have  been  di.s- 
cu'i.sed  fully  here  on  the  floor 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
made  a  very  fine  point.  I  happened  to 
be  downtown  several  months  ago  when 
a  student  group  was  picketing  in  front 
of  the  White  House  and  the  Rockwell 
American  Nazi  Party  group  started  pick- 
eting simultaneously  In  the  spacp  of 
about  10  or  15  minutes,  there  were.  I 
would  say.  in  the  neightwrhood  of  1.500 
people  converging  in  that  area  from  all 
directions,  and  there  was  very  serious 
danger  of  a  riot  right  in  front  of  the 
White  House  of  the  United  States  That 
was  a  situation  in  which  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  were  brought  in  as  rapidly  as 
they  could  be  broupht  in  to  handle  that 
group  to  prevent  violence  on  the  front 
walk  in  front  of  our  White  Hou.se 

But.  this  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
situation  that  could  explode  into  the  use 
of  weapons  and  the  use  of  violence  which 
could  present  a  very  real  danger  to  the 
President  and  the  Presidents  family  and 


to  persons  who  might  be  visiting  at  the 
White  House.  It  highlights  the  need  for 
this  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  do  not  want  my  support 
of  this  legislation  to  indicate  in  any  way 
that  I  approve  of  the  inviting  of  Linus 
Pauling,  one  of  the  pickets,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Oppcnheimcr  to  the  White 
House.  I  assure  you  I  did  not  approve 
of  that     Thi.s  was  a  tra-'ic  mistake. 

Mr  GRO;5S  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gent'eman  recos^nizes  such  a  thing  as 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  that  op- 
erates outside  the  fence  around  the 
White  House  I  am  glad  that  .some  con- 
cession is  made  in  reco-nition  of  other 
law-enforcement   ag^^ncies 

Mr  SCHERER  I  made  that  conces- 
sion. W^  had  the  whole  San  Fianc.^^co 
Police  Department  rn  duty  at  the  time 
of  the  riots  there,  but  they  were  scat- 
tered thri)U  ;hout  Siiri  Fianci.'Co  We  did 
not  just  have  enoueh  policemen  on  duty 
at  the  time  at  the  scene  of  the  demcn- 
.stration.';  That  i.s  the  rea:.on  I  'Kid  I 
do  not  think  the  demonstration  would 
have  uutten  out  of  hand  if  we  had  had 
sufficient  police  in  the  immediate  area 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  tiie 
gentleman  Y/aa  expired 

Mr   DOOL^Y      Mr   Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minuU>s  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Mr   KylI 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Chairman  our  es- 
teemed colleat;ue  from  the  South  has 
told  us  that  we  are  probably  .spending 
con.siderable  time  talkinir  about  p<a- 
nuts  this  afternoon.  I  do  not.  how- 
ever, believe  wo  arc  crowding  anythin'? 
else  off  the  .schedule  today,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  like  to  addres;.  myself  to 
a  general  problem  which  is  akin  to  the 
imme  Ma'e    .subiect    and    dis  'i.sion 

May  the  record  .show.  Mr  Chairman 
that  I  like  horses  and  dogs,  and  chil- 
dren and  the  Wh^te  ir>u.se  and  I  am 
not  really  angry  with  anybody  Un- 
questionably, Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  tlie 
wrath  that  has  been  vented  at!;ainst  this 
proposition  today  lias  been  caused  by 
other  matters.  For  in.stance,  in  Febru- 
ary, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  told 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve on  February  7th.  that  Uiey  had 
effected  a  decrease  in  manpower  in  the 
Department  through  the  application  of 
MOD  of  some  300  people.  Then  in  the 
report  on  nonessential  expenditures  I 
note  that  the  Agriculture  employm<nt 
between  February  and  March  will  de- 
crea.se  not  by  300  people,  but  will  In- 
crea.se  by  over  a  thou-sand   individuals 

The  general  problem  of  which  I  speak 
is  thi.s.  Mr  Chairman,  in  Washington 
iUid  its  environs  we  have  these  different 
separate  police  forces:  We  have  the 
Armed  Forces  Police,  which  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  coordination  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Armed  Services  op- 
erating tocether,  and  the  chief  is  se- 
lected by  a  logical  arrani^'ement  for  a 
period  of  2  years'  duty  We  have  the 
White  House  Police  force,  which  is 
under  di.scus.sion  We  have  the  Capitol 
Police:  we  have  the  National  Park  Po- 
liC4\  which  cannot  be  said  to  operate 
.solely  in  Washington  because  they  patrol 
from  Mount  Vernon  at  one  end  clear  to 
Beltsville  on  the  other.     Then  we  have 


the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  per- 
haps 3.000  men  and  women,  and  we  have 
various  groups  such  as  the  QSA  group 
which  has  been  mentioned.  We  also 
have  some  Supreme  Court  guards. 

There  Is  unquestionably  a  lot  of  dupli- 
cation Then  there  is  also  a  pretty  con- 
siderable political  police  force  which 
would  be  most  ineffective  In  trying  to 
handle  excited  crowds  of  people. 

I  thmk  It  sliould  be  said  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  would  defend 
the  White  Hi>u.se.  These  people  are  on 
duty  even  m  the  kitchens  of  the  hotels 
when  hl^h  officials  meet  in  the  down- 
town hotels 

Deputy  Chief  George  Wolrath  han- 
dles one  of  the  finest  antlriot  squads 
wc  have  anywhere  in  the  country.  We 
could  not.  of  course,  keep  a  large 
enouKh  staff  to  handle  riots  at  the 
White  House  This  is  done  through  the 
installation  of  a  hot  line  from  the  Wiite 
House  and  other  areas  to  the  Metro-. 
l>olitan  Police  It  would  be  impossible 
to  call  tlie  homes  of  all  the  different 
White  House  policemen  to  come  stop  a 
not,  but  through  the  MetropoUtan  Po- 
ll e  force.  Mr  Wolrath's  complement, 
and  oilier  groups  you  could  get  a  thou- 
.sand  of  ihcm  on  the  scene  in  a  very 
.short  tim". 

Because  there  Ls  .some  duplication  and 
l>ciu'^e  they  do  have  the  situati'^n  In 
which  there  is  actually  some  confusion. 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  chairman  or  some 
member  of  the  committee  to  tell  me 
Tr >t  the  melh  d  of  stle  tion  of  the  p  o- 
jile  for  the  White  House  Police  force. 
I.s  It  d  ne  in  accordance  with  the  merit 
system  such  as  wc  have  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force,  or  Is  this  a  patron- 

II  :e  i)!-oiH)sifor. '' 

Mr  WRIGHT  The  law  states  as 
follows 

MrmtxTS  of  the  White  Hou.-^*  PriUc*  forc« 
"ihiiU  l>«  apfwlntrfl  fr'  m  niembera  of  the 
Melr  ip<  liuin  Pol'.ce  force  and  the  U8  Pn-lc 
I'olirp  Voter'  from  Mats  furnished  by  the 
.mcfrs  In  ch*rRe  of  nuch  force*.  Vacanciei 
shall  l)e  flllecl   In  the  anme  numncr. 

Mr  KYI.  They  would  then  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Park  Police  or  the 
Metropolitan  Police  to  tills  staff,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr   WRIGHT     Tliat  Is  correct. 

Mr  KYI..  Tho  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  pays  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  D«'partmcnt  each  year  a  sura,  I 
b4>iieve,  of  $116,000.  to  pay  Metropolitan 
Police  for  helping  ixilice  our  area.  Is 
there  any  settlement  at  this  time  made  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Dcartment  for 
.services  at  the  White  House? 

Mr  WHIGHT  I  am  not  familiar  with 
any  such  arrangement.  I  know  of  no 
such  arrangement,  and  to  my  knowledge 
there  is  none. 

Mr.  KYL.  We  have  one  police  force 
here  and  we  pay  $116,000  annually.  I  be- 
lieve It  IS.  to  bring  people  from  down- 
town up  here  to  do  ixjlice  work.  What 
kind  of  arrangement  is  there  with  the 
Wiiite  Hoil.se? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  iKJssible  that  .some 
such  arrangement  may  exist,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

Mr  KYL.  One  further  question 
What  actual  authority  do  these  White 
House  Police  have?     Are  they  i:as8ified 


as  Federal  officers  with  duties  similar  to 
those  of  the  Civil  Service  or  of  the  U.S. 
Marshals,  or  are  they  classified  as  Metro- 
politan Police?  What  actually  is  their 
authority  and  how  much  authority  do 
they  have? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  authority  they 
would  possess  imder  the  proposed  biU 
would  be  identical  with  that  which  they 
have  in  existing  law.  E^xisting  law  states 
tliat  the  members  of  such  force  shall 
possess  privileges  and  perform  duties 
similar  to  those  of  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  KYL.  Now.  if  they  go  to  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  or  Massachusetts  or 
some  other  place  on  duty,  then  are  they 
deputized  or  do  they  still  have  the  same 
civil  authority  as  Metropolitan  officers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Special  comity  ar- 
rangements might  have  to  be  made  under 
some  circumstances  about  deputizing.  I 
know,  of  coiu-se.  that  there  are  certain 
agreements  which  exist  between  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Govertiment. 

Mr.  KYL.  A  comity  arrangement 
might  be  easier  to  obtain  In  Massachu- 
setts than  it  would  be  in  some  States 
which  are  conscious  of  States'  rights. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  possible.  And 
in  those  situations  where  sovereign 
States  do  not  grant  such  comity  the 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment of  Wasliington  and  similarly 
to  the  meml>er8  of  the  White  House 
Police  force,  then  they  would  not  be 
empowered  to  do  those  things  that  the 
members  of  the  local  force  would  he 
empowered  to  do. 

Mr.  KYL.  Getting  back  to  the  ques- 
tion which  was  asked  during  debate  on 
the  rule  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, who  is  knowledgeable  in  such  things, 
does  the  gentleman  think  this  bill  ac- 
tually gives  these  people  the  kind  of 
authority  they  need  to  operate  outside 
this  general  area? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  gives  them  the  au- 
thority that  the  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Service  requested  to  be  given.  It  gives 
them  the  authority  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  feels  is  necessary  for  them. 
It  gives  them  the  authority  that  appar- 
ently the  head  of  the  White  House  Police 
force  seems  to  think  is  appropriate.  It 
does  not  give  them  any  additional  au- 
thority actually  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
Increases  and  broadens  the  scope  of  their 
jurisdictional  area  of  authority  so  as  to 
make  their  existing  authority  apply  not 
only  in  the  Immediate  area  of  the  White 
House  itself,  but  in  any  building  where 
White  House  offices  are  located,  and  else- 
where with  respect  to  protection  of  the 
life  and  safety  of  the  President  and  the 
members  of  his  immediate  family. 

Mr.  KYL.  Without  beUborlng  the 
question,  suppos*'  the  President  and 
members  of  his  family  are  In  Massachu- 
setts, are  these  officers  about  which  we 
speak  in  this  bill  empowered,  and  is  the 
designation  of  the  law  sufficient  to  em- 
power these  people  who  are  normally  of 
the  same  stature  as  Metropolitan  Police 
to  carry  out  in  a  sovereign  State  the  duty 
which  is  Imposed  upon  them? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  gentleman  is  seeing  t^e  func- 
tions that  these  police  are  designed  to 
meet. 

Mr.  KYL.    No;  I  am  sure  I  do  not. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  They  are  not  set 
up  to  investigate  violations  of  law  and  to 
arrest  and  to  appear  in  court  against  of- 
fenders. Their  purpose  is  to  provide 
protection.  It  is  to  deny  access  to  the 
President  by  people  who  would  wish  to 
do  him  violence  or  to  attack  him;  to 
prevent  someone  who  is  unauthorized 
from  interfering  with  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  as  principal  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

i  202.  White  House  Police;  establishment, 
control,  and  supervision;  privi- 
leges, p>owers.  and  duties. 

There  is  hereby  created  and  established  a 
permanent  police  force,  to  be  known  as  the 
"White  House  Police".  Such  force  shall  be 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
In  connection  with  the  protection  of  the 
following:  (1)  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  (2)  any 
building  in  which  White  House  offices  are 
located:  and  (3)  the  President  and  members 
of  his  Immediate  family.  The  members  of 
such  force  shall  possess  privileges  and  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  propKjnents  of  this  bill,  and 
the  argument  seems  to  be  that  all  of  the 
safety  of  the  President  and  his  family, 
or  practically  all  of  it,  reposes  in  the 
White  House  Police  force. 

The  traffic  in  foreign  visitors  has  been 
stated  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
want  to  add  80  police  to  a  total  of  250. 
Now,  am  I  correct  or  am  I  wrong  in  my 
understanding  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment furnishes  security  police  to  travel 
with  foreign  dignitaries  or  foreign  visi- 
tors of  whatever  stature  you  want  to 
apply  to  them?  Is  there  not  such  a  thing 
as  security  police  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  give  some  protection  to  for- 
eign visitors? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  point  which 
we  were  making — in  connection  with  the 
mention  of  the  visits  of  heads  of  state 
and  the  fact  that  they  spend  consider- 
able time  at  the  White  House  and  the 
Executive  Offices  when  they  are  here — 
is  that  their  presence  may  actually  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  danger  to  the 
President  and  to  his  family  when  they 
are  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  Now,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  State  Department 
also  provides  protection? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  State  De- 
partment does  not  take  over  responsi- 


bility for  the  White  House  or  for  the 
executive  buildings  when  these  foreign 
visitors  are  there.  The  responsibility  re- 
mains in  the  Secret  Service,  and  the 
White  House  Police  have  that  security 
problem  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  do  furnish 
police  protection,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  to  the 
person,  the  head  of  state  visiting  here, 
when  he  is  not  in  the  area  of  police  re- 
sponsibility, yes,  they  wotild  supply  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Furthermore,  you  would 
think  from  the  argtmients  that  have 
been  made  that  the  only  protective  force 
in  the  White  House  now  is  the  White 
House  Police  force.  Now,  can  the  gen- 
tleman give  me  any  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Secret  Service  men  who  are  almost 
constantly  on  duty  in  the  White  House? 
I  am  not  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  White 
House — but  I  have  never  been  there  that 
I  have  not  seen  Secret  Service  men  all 
over  the  place,  and  tiiese  are  in  addition 
to  the  uniformed  police  with  which  this 
bill  deals. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  members  of  the 
committee  sought  that  information,  but 
we  were  told  that  that  is  a  classified 
figure,  and  we  were  not  given  the 
nimiber. 

I  would  say  that  the  ntmtiber  of  Secret 
Sei-vice  personnel  at  the  White  House  is 
a  relatively  small  nimiber.  Certainly, 
it  does  not  compare  numerically  with 
the  niunber  of  White  House  PoUce. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  expect  it  would 
not  be  anything  approaching  the  num- 
ber of  White  House  Police.  But  I  do 
not  think  anyone  should  nm  away  with 
the  idea  that  the  White  House  Police 
are  the  only  protective  force  at  the 
White  House.  Secret  Service  men  are 
there  constantly.  If  the  gentleman  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  need  for  an  ad- 
ditional 80  members  on  the  White 
House  PoUce  force,  and  I  cannot  under -r 
stand  how  the  gentleman  can  in  all 
conscience  possibly  advocate  raising 
the  total  to  250 — if  the  gentleman  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  necessity  of 
protection  of  the  White  Hotise  as  a  site 
for  all-night  twisting  parties,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  suppose  some  additional 
are  needed.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  gentleman  is  in 
here  asking  for  this  bill  But  I,  for  one, 
cannot  go  back  to  the  taxpayers  of  my 
district  who  help  pay  these  bills,  and  ex- 
plain this  tremendous  increase.  This  is 
going  to  amount  to  far  more  than  pea- 
nuts, and  this  is  not  a  quibbling  propo- 
sition for  those  who  pay  the  bills.  I  re- 
iterate that  I  cannot  imderstand  how  in 
all  consciousness  the  taxpayer!  can  be 
asked  to  pay  for  an  Increase  of  80  mem- 
bers in  the  White  House  Police  force,  in 
addition  to  the  170  already  authorized 
and  with  162  of  them  on  the  payrolls. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate.  I  am  going  very  shortly  up  to 
the  committee  room  of  the  Committes 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  listen  to  a  discussion  of 
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the  situation  in  the  Par  East,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  fragile  situation  In  Laos. 
Perhaps.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ia  the 
reason  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  as 
tremendous  a  matter — this  legislation 
under  discussion — as  it  has  to  some  of 
my  colleagues.  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  however,  this 
question:  The  bill  is  proposing  author- 
ization for  and  not  appropriation  for  an 
addition  of  80  members  to  the  White 
House  Police  force;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  The 
addition  of  not  more  than  80. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  And  the  White  House 
Police  serve  In  three  contingents  each 
day?  So.  dividing  the  number  3  into  80. 
this  represents  a  request  for  approxi- 
mately 26  additional  people  to  serve  at 
any  one  time? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  there  is  great  re- 
spect for  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  I.  for  one,  will 
gladly  face  my  taxpayers  and  explain 
why  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  the 
present  occupant  to  that  office  and  his 
family,  the  additional  protection  for 
which  they  ask. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Skc  2  The  first  sentence  of  subeectlon 
(a)  or  lecuon  203  of  Utle  3  of  the  United 
States  Code  la  amended  by  sulking  out  one 
hundred  and  seTenty"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "two  hundred  and  fifty". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  thexule.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  O'NtiLL,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  11261)  to  authorize  an  adeqxiate 
White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
634.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


Hansen 

Harrison. Va 

HarrUon.  Wyo. 

Harvey,  ktlch. 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlonfi 

Hoffman.  Mlcti 

Holland 

Huddles  ton 

Joelaon 

Jones.  Ala 

Kearna 

Koe 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


IRoll    No     87 

Addon  t/.to 

Ceiler 

Pascell 

A;-fT 

Cramer 

Flood 

Andersen 

Cunningham 

Posarty 

Minn. 

Curtla.  Uaas. 

Pord 

Antirews 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Prazler 

Ar.fuso 

Dawson 

Oavin 

A.slimore 

Dent 

Ooodell 

Honner 

Denton 

Granahan 

Boylcin 

Dlggs 

Grant 

Brew;ter 

Durno 

Green.  Oreg 

Biirklev 

Elliott 

Green.  Pa. 

Cederberg 

Pallon 

Hal  pern 

KlwcrynaJil 

Kornegay 

Kowalakl 

Mlrbel 

MUUken 

Montoya 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nlz 

Nnprell 

O'Brien.  NT. 

Powell 

El^Una 

Kh.'xles    Arlr 

Hlehlman 

Rlley 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Rogers.  T'JC 


Saund 

Seott 

Selden 

Bhelley 

Slier 

Smith,  Mlas 

!jpenc« 

Sprtnger 

Stubblefleld 

Thompnon,  La 

Van  feU 

We-tvcr 

Whlllen 

Wickersham 

Wilson.  Calif 

W  instead 

Yalcs 

Zclenko 


The  SPEAKER.  On  thi.s  rollcall  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  ttie  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WHITE  HOUSE  POLICE  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Tine  question  Is  on 
the  engrassment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enerossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  lime. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM    FOR   BAL- 
ANCE   OP   THE   WEEK    AND   NEXT 
WEEK 
Mr    HALI.ECK.      Mr    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for   1   minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if  he  8an 
tell  us  as  to  the  program  for  Uie  balance 
of  the  week  and  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
finishes  the  legislative  business  for  the 
present  week.  After  announcing  the 
program,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  go  over  until 
Monday. 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  is  one 
bill  to  be  considered.  S.  1745,  UansporU- 
tion  of  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, m  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
primaries  in  Maryland,  Nebraska,  and 
Penn.sylvaiiia  on  Tuesday  next,  that  any 
rollcall  votes,  except  on  rules,  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday,  may  go  over  until 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day the  Private  Calendar  will  be  called, 
after  which  we  will  take  up  H.R.  11257, 
Armed  Forces,  nonjudicial  punishment, 
and  HJl.  10195.  Public  Health  Service 
allowances. 

Further,  for  Tuesday  and  the  balance 
of  the  week.  NASA  authorization  bill  for 


fiscal  1963.  if  a  rule  is  reported,  and  also 
if  rules  are  reported.  HIL  10504.  agri- 
culture, marketing  experiment  station 
crops,  and  HH.  10708,  definition,  rural 
telephone  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  advise,  too. 
that  on  Wednesday  next  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
the  Speaker  discussed  the  matter  of 
scheduling  that  plan  for  consideration, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  it  be  brought 
up  on  Wednesday  next,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  said 

Now.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Andir- 
soN  1  and  there  was  some  suggestion  that 
we  might  reach  some  agreement  for.  say, 
a  half  hour  of  debate  on  each  side  on 
the  plan  and  then  dispose  of  it.  I  ask 
Uic  gentleman  from  Illinois  if  that  is 
satisfactory  with  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  if  the  Keutleman  will  yield.  I 
discussed  that  matter  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  frum  Ohio  [Mr.  BbownI.  and 
that  arrangement  is  agreeable  to  him 
and  likewise  to  me. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  understandmg.  I  ask  unanimous 
coiuent  that  debate  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  be  limited  to  1  hour.  30  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  now,  what  is  Re- 
ortiani/ation  Plan  No  2? 

Mr  ALBERT.  It  Is  a  scientific  reor- 
ganization, establishing  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  as  a  new  unit 
witliin  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  there  any  controversy 
over  this  bill  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ok!ah(;ma  knows  of? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
I  will  advi.se  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  There  will  be  no  record 
votes  on  Friday  because  of  the  Oregon 
primaries.  I  will  make  a  request  for 
that  at  a  later  time.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT    OVER 

Mr     ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING   WITH   CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr     ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
uuanunous  consent  that  the  business  in 
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order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   C>N   AGRICULTURE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  liSr. 
CooLEY]  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture may  have  until  midnight  tomor- 
row night  to  file  a  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  710. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  the  majority  leader  re- 
peat his  statement  with  reference  to  ag- 
ricultural legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  there  was  no  controversy.  It 
has  to  do  merely  with  setting  the  date 
for  the  announcement  of  the  proclama- 
tion dealing  with  referendums,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  under  some  of  the  marketing 
quota  laws. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  might 
state  that  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  heretofore  been 
granted. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  E.  POGARTY 
HONORED 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd  and 

include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
presentation  of  another  honor  to  our  be- 
loved and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  John  E.  Pocartt. 

This  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  latest 
in  a  long  list  of  awards  and  citations  by 
which  Congressman  Pogarty's  outstand- 
int?  service  in  behalf  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  country  has  been  acknowl- 
edged time  and  time  again.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  has  received  more  symbols  of  rec- 
opnition  for  his  meritorious  accomplish- 
ments than  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
press.  As  an  associate  of  Congressman 
PocARTY  on  the  great  Appropriations 
Committee  of  thw  House,  and  hence  in 
a  position  to  closely  observe  his  unusual 
talents  and  forceful  capabilities,  I  can 
assure  you  that  every  one  of  these  trib- 
utes is  more  than  deserved. 

The  vast  majority  of  his  honors  have 
come  in  the  field  which  he  knows  and 
loves  so  well — public  health.  His  great 
service  in  this  area  is  universally  recog- 
nized. His  devoted  attendance  to  the 
physical  problems  that  afflict  mankind 
has  resulted  in  gigantic  strides  by  the 


Federal  Government  in  discovering  and 
treating  the  various  diseases  that  plague, 
cripple,  and  destroy  the  human  family. 

I  know  that  one  of  his  greatest  per- 
sonal satisfactions  comes  from  the  ef- 
fort that  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
making  in  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion which  has  triggered  similar  action 
by  private  organizations  in  that  area. 
It  was  not.  however,  tmtil  Congressman 
FoGARTY  personally  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge that  real  progress  began  to  de- 
velop. As  recently  as  6  years  ago  this 
great  Federal  Government  of  ours  was 
spending  not  one  cent  on  research  in 
the  mental  retardation  problem.  And 
then  JoHH  PoGARTY  took  up  the  cudgel. 

Prom  meager  beginnings  he  has 
brought  the  budget  figure  on  this  one 
item  alone  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1963,  giving  the  Public  Health  Service 
real  ammunition  with  which  to  combat 
this  scourge  and  to  effectively  promote 
the  well-being  of  our  retarded  children. 

Again,  in  the  same  health  area,  John 
FoGARTY  is  the  sponsor  of  varied  pieces 
of  legislation  to  improve  the  lot  of  what 
he  calls  God's  most  innocent  creatures. 
His  bill,  providing  for  the  expansion  of 
teaching  and  research  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children  was  enacted  into  law 
and  now  permits  even  greater  advances 
in  the  continuing  attempt  to  help  these 
children.  Indicative  of  the  selfless  ap- 
proach which  John  Fogarty  has  taken 
to  this  problem  as  he  has  to  his  efforts  in 
all  the  areas  of  health  needs  of  our 
country,  I  mention  the  following.  In 
1959  he  was  chosen  as  the  recipient  of 
one  of  the  highest  individual  honors 
given  to  an  American  citizen.  This  was 
the  Lasker  Award  and  it  was  given  to 
him  for  his  work  in  championing  the 
advancement  of  medical  research  and 
health.  A  part  of  this  award  was  an 
honorarium  of  $5,000.  In  typical 
Fogarty  fashion,  and  in  a  manner  which 
those  of  us  who  knew  John  Fogarty  ex- 
pected, he  immediately  turned  this 
honorarium  over  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Council  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children 
to  be  used  as  the  start  of  a  fund  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  training  center  for 
these  exceptional  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  an- 
nounce that  the  most  recent  award  to 
Congressman  Fogarty  came  last  evening, 
May  9.  1962.  when  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society  on  the  occasion  of  its 
sesquicentermial  elected  him  an  honor - 
axy  member  of  the  society  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  certificate  reads  as 
follows: 

Rhode  Isiand  Medical  Socnrrr 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  tlie  occasion  of 
the  seaquicentennlal  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society,  the  Honorable  John  E. 
FOGASTT  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  Is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereby  conferred. 

Samttix   Adclson, 

President. 
Michael    DiMaio, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  more  than  100  major  awards 
presented  to  Congressman  Fogarty.  I 
am  sure  that  no  man  in  Congress  has  re- 


ceived more  honors  and  citations  than 
Congressman  Fogaktt  for  his  excellent 
leadership  and  his  diligent  efforts  in 
promoting  better  public  health.  And  I 
know  of  no  man  who  more  truly  deserves 
them. 

List  or  AwAxoa  to  Conckbssman 
John  E.  Fogaxtt 

Providence  College:  honcvary  degree  of 
doctor  of  political  science;  June  10,  1946. 

American  Cancer  Society:  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  leadership  in  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  cancer  control  legislation; 
1952. 

National  Association  of  Retired  Civil  Em- 
ployees: citation  for  support  given  to  legis- 
lation of  benefit  to  retired  Government  em- 
ployees; September  30,  1954. 

Welfare  League  for  Retarded  Children: 
national  award  citation  and  bronze  plaque 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  men- 
tal retardation;   November  19,  1955. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association;  National 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  outstanding 
support  of  the  cause  of  America's  cerebral 
palsied;  January  14,  1956. 

American  Vocational  Association;  national 
award  for  great  interest  and  efforts  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education;  January  28, 
1956. 

National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, Inc.:  national  award  for  merit  for 
work  with  retarded  children;  April  22,  1956. 

American  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tenr^ents:  national  award  for  efforts  as  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  Congress  on  legislation 
of  benefit  to  fiKlerally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts; September,  1956. 

Parents  magazine:  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  work  on  behalf  of  children.  Octo- 
ber 8,  1956.  Award  given  one  person  in  entire 
country  each  year. 

Redbook  magazine:  selected  as  one  of  the 
10  outstanding  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  done  most  for  youth  of  the  country; 
October,  1956. 

Disabled  American  Veterans:  awarded  the 
Bousquet  Trophy  for  outstanding  service  to 
disabled  American  veterans;  December  7, 
1956. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy: 
awarded  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science; 
June,  1956. 

American  Hospital  Association  awarded 
honorary  membership  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  efforts  toward  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  health;  Atlantic  City, 
October  2, 1957. ' 

American  Dental  Association:  awarded 
honorary  membership  in  recognition  of  sup- 
port of  research  and  health  measvires;  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.;  November  4,  1957. 

American  Public  Health  Association:  Presi- 
dential Citation  1957  award  for  exceptional 
services  to  public  health.  This  is  the  first 
citation  ever  given  and  it  is  intended  that 
it  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  outstand- 
ing man  of  the  country;  November  11,  1957. 

National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare: 
National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  award 
for  1958  in  recognition  of  outstanding  efforts; 
Chicago,  ni.;  May  14,  1958. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association:  na- 
tional commendation  in  recognition  of 
championship  of  the  cause  of  improved 
health  for  this  Nation;  Philadelphia,  Pa; 
May  19,  1958. 

National  Rehabilitation  Association:  Presi- 
dent's award  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
advancing  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped; Providence.  R.I.,  September  24,  1958. 

World  Health  Organization:  appointed  by 
the  President  as  congressional  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Health  Assem- 
bly held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland;  May  1957 
and  1959  and  New  Delhi,  India,  February 
1961. 

American  Gastroenterological  Association 
and  World  Organization  of  Gastroenterology: 
First  Citation  Award  In  appreciation  for  the 
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trwnondoua  aupport  not  only  to  gastroeuter- 
oiogy  but  oocnplet*  dedication  and  expendl- 
tUN  ot  •ffort  In  a  truly  nonpartlaan  senae 
for  medical  reaearch  and  health  for  peace 
efforta  throughout  the  world;  Atlantic  City. 
M  J.  June  6.  \W». 

Unlveralty  o#  Rhode  Island:  award  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  lawa;  commencement 
exerclaes.  Jime  8.  195(». 

Bryant  College:  a^ard  degree  doctor  of 
humane  letters;  commencement  exercises. 
July  31.  1959. 

American  Public  Health  Association.  Inc 
Presentation  of  special  Lasker  Award  for  ex- 
traordinary public  service  In  championing 
the  advancement  of  medical  research  and 
public  health  as  a  Member  of  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives  at  a  special  session  of  the 
87th  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  N.J , 
October  22,  1959. 

CoiincU  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
presentation  of  distinguished  service  citation 
m  reoognltlon  of  service  to  the  children  and 
schools  of  America  as  a  leader  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  Boston.  Novem- 
bwr la.  1960. 

Anwioan  Association  of  Retired  Persons: 
citation  for  service  In  grateful  appreciation 
for  significant  and  valued  contributions  to 
the  enrichments  of  retired  living:  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla.,  January  18,  1960. 

T7.S.  Department  of  Labor:  award  of  merit. 
CMDclal  oonunendatlon  and  praise  In  recog- 
nition of  significant  and  outstanding  con- 
tribution toward  furthering  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  "to  foster,  promote, 
and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States."  Washington.  DC  . 
May  10.  19«0 

Allied  Masonry  Council:  presentation  of 
award  for  devotion  to  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  America  and  sound  apprentice 
training  to  Hon.  John  E.  PocAaTT,  brick- 
layer-Congressman-statesman.  Washington. 
DC.  May  10.  1940. 

Orauate  School  of  Library  Science  of 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology:  presenta- 
tion of  Graduate  Schools  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  for  "humanitarian 
work  on  behalf  of  American  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  during  20  years  of  public 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  for 
his  Interpretation  to  the  public.  Congress 
and  public  agencies  of  the  vital  role  of 
libraries  In  the  preservation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  America's  cultural  heritage  and  In 
the  advancement  of  learning ',  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  May  17.  19«0. 

Parents    Council    for    Retarded    Children 
dedication   of   headquarters   building,    to    be 
known   as   the   John    B.   Pogarty   Center.    In 
Providence.   R.I .   September   20.    1960 

American  Podiatry  Association:  award  of 
Man  of  the  Year,  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing service  In  interesting  the  Congress  in  the 
necessity  for  the  expansion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's participation  In  the  field  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  research  and  championed 
the  effort  of  the  profession  of  podiatry: 
Hartford.  Conn..  October  22.  I960. 

Rhode  Island  Library  Association:  citation 
for  championing  the  role  of  the  library  In 
the  American  way  of  life;  Providence.  R.I , 
November  2.  1060. 

American   Association   of  Dental  Schools 
honorable  membership  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing contributions  to  dental  education 
.tnd  research;  Boston.  Mass..  March  27.  1961. 

Brown  University:  honorary  degree,  doctor 
of  laws:  June  5.  1961. 

Salve  Reglna  College:  honorary  degree. 
doctor  of  laws.  June  5.  1961. 

Brandels  University  honorary  degree,  doc- 
tor of  laws;  June  11.  1961. 

National  Cystic  Plbrosls  Research  Founda- 
tion national  citation  for  distinguished 
service.   Washington.  DC.  June  15.  1961. 

US  Department  of  Labor:  appointed  as 
representative  to  US.  Labor  Attach^  Con- 
ference;   Rome.   Italy.   July   2.    1961. 


American  Cancer  Society:  award  for  dis- 
tinguished service;  Providence.  R.I .  October 
4.  1961. 

American  College  of  Dentists  honorary 
fellowship;  Philadelphia.  Pa..  October  15. 
1961 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health. 
Inc  :  award.  Miami  Beach,  Fla  ,  November 
16.  1961. 

Butler  Menul  Health  Center:  Arthur 
Hller  Ruggles  Award:  March  5,  1962. 

Dr  Joseph  H  Ladd  School  dedication  of 
the  John  E  Pogarty  Medical  ajid  Rehabilita- 
tion Unit;  April  29.  1962 

Rhode  Island  Medical  StxAety  h  <norary 
membership;  May  9.  1962. 


JUVENILE  GOODNESS 


ask 
re- 


Mr  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
marks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  one  of  the  most 
neglected  subjects  of  the  times — the 
good,  the  healthy,  the  dutiful,  and  the 
IntelllRent  young  people  of  this  Nation. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  we  are  not 
apprised — by  newspaper,  radio,  televi- 
sion, magazine — of  some  new  act  of  teen- 
age delinquency.  Hundreds  of  books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  over  the 
past  20  years  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators take  the  floor  with  increasing  fre- 
quency to  lament,  warn,  and  scold.  The 
theater  stnd  movie  houses  abound  with 
startling  dramatic  interpretations  of  the 
darker  aspects  of  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  recurrent  themes  are  violence, 
confusion,  and  absolute  lack  of  respect 
for  F>erson,  thing,  or  idea 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  things 
exist.  There  is  no  questioning  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  serious  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem  in  this  country  today 
But  serious  problems  have  a  way  of 
fretting  themselves  overstated  There 
are  times  when  this  overstatement  can 
intensify  the  problem  itself  People  often 
have  a  way  of  accepting  society's  esti- 
mate of  them  and  living  up  to  it. 

How  bad  is  the  problem?  A  little  over 
2  years  ago.  Arthur  Fleming,  then  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
made  this  statement: 

We  do  the  younger  generation  a  great 
disservice  when  we  automatically  equate  the 
word  "teenBiger  "  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
The  fact  Is  that  more  than  97  percent  of 
our  youth  by  every  standard  Is  g<xxl  (See 
Newsweek.  Nov    23.  1959.  p    69  i 

I  sincerely  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
It  IS  time  we  gave  the  positive  side  of  this 
question  a  little  airing. 

I  think  that  if  I  were  a  teenager  and 
read  all  the  reports,  analyses,  and 
critiques  that  are  being  written  today  I 
would  decide  I  might  as  well  give  it  all 
up  as  a  bad  job  and  go  out  and  join  the 
nearest  street  gang. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  concerned  with 
the  prodigal  son,  but  it's  another  to  for- 
get altogether  the  ones  who  stayed  at 
home  and  made  the  good  eCTort. 

And  effort  is  the  right  word.  It  Is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  be  young  In  the  middle 


of  the  20th  century.  As  J.  Rosewell 
Gallagher,  chief  of  the  Adolescent  Clinic 
at  Children's  Medical  Center  in  Boston, 

has  put  it: 

We've  got  a  civilization  that  puts  tre- 
mendous demands  on  the  adolescent.  Every- 
one keeps  urging  them  to  hurry  up  and 
make  up  their  mind,  get  in  there  and  beat 
the  other  guy.  push  and  shove  all  the  tUne. 
It's  no  wonder  they  run  Into  problenu. 

And  this  is  not  to  even  mention  the 
demands  made  on  their  resources  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  facing  life  In  a  world 
which  must  live  under  the  shadow  of 
the  H-bomb  and  the  day-to-day  strain  of 
the  cold  war. 

I  think  they  do  a  remarkable  job. 
Could  any  of  use  have  done  better  at  the 
same  age? 

One  thing  none  of  use  should  ever 
forget,  whether  the  subject  is  youth,  the 
Nation's  police  forces,  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  what  have  you:  we  always  hear 
about  the  failures.  This  is  the  nature 
of  news  reporting.  Unfortunately,  there 
IS  no  reading  market  for  articles  on  the 
successful  execution  of  day-to-day  activ- 
ities. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  do  come 
along,  every  once  in  a  while,  certain  ar- 
resting examples  of  the  goodness  of 
America's  young  people,  and  we  are  at 
least  briefly  reminded  that  we've  got 
some  kids  we  can  be  proud  of.  The  Peace 
Corp>s.  with  all  the  fine  youthful  idealism 
and  enthusiasm  it  has  aroused,  is  one  of 
these;  and  it  may  he  that  its  existence  is 
as  important  as  a  reminder  to  us  at  home 
as  it  Ls  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  under- 
developed countries. 

The  response  the  Peace  Corps  has  met 
should  demonstrate  that,  without  a 
doubt,  there  is  a  great  urge  among  the 
young  people  of  this  country  to  make  a 
real  contribution  toward  the  solution  of 
our  20th  century  problems.  The  ideal- 
ism 1.S  there:  it  only  needs  an  opportunity 
to  be  activated. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  imply  that  all 
Americans  have  l)een  unduly  preoccupied 
with  the  3  percent  of  our  young  people 
who  go  wrong.  Recognition  must  be 
made  of  the  efforts  of  such  steadily  active 
groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Rotarians, 
Big  Brothers.  Boys'  Clubs,  and  the  count- 
less others  which  have  not  stinted  in 
their  intentions  of  doing  something  for 
the  young  instead  of  Just  telling  us  how 
bad  they  are. 

Dr  Margaret  Mead,  the  noted  anthro- 
pologist, once  commented : 

Adults  abandoned  teenagers  after  World 
War  I  They  gave  them  up  to  the  automo- 
bile 

It  IS  now  time  we  got  back  on  their 
side      They  are  worth  it. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  AND  LOANS— TO 
HELP  BUILD  MORE  ACADEMIC 
FACILITIES 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mj 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  no  longer  protected 
against  the  economic  pressures  of  life. 
Like  the  average  head  of  a  family,  they 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

There  was  a  time  when  institutions  of 
higher  education  could  depend  upwn  tui- 
tion fees,  alumni  contributions,  b(K]uests, 
and  grants  from  foundations,  to  meet 
their  expenses.  But  their  student  en- 
rollments are  increasing  at  such  a  rate 
that  traditional  sources  of  income  are 
no  longer  adequate  to  provide  for  facili- 
ties that  are  needed  to  accommodate  the 
present  college  population  and  the  larger 
influx  of  the  near  future. 

Up  to  World  War  II.  college  presidents 
were  scholars  in  their  own  right,  whose 
accomplishments  provided  direction  for 
the  academic  communities  that  they  led. 
Now,  they  have  no  time  for  their  primary 
role  and  responsibility.  Circumstances 
compel  them  to  leave  the  cloistered  cam- 
pus behind  to  travel  far  and  wide  in 
.search  of  additional  benefactors.  Some 
colleges  no  longer  choose  a  new  presi- 
dent, from  the  academic  ranks,  but  Im- 
port a  big  name  from  other  fields  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  be  successful  in  rais- 
ing funds. 

But.  no  matter  how  energetic  and  per- 
.sua.sive  they  are  they  cannot  win.  They 
arc  faced  with  a  30-percent  Increase  in 
enrollment  by  1965,  and  a  66-percent 
Increase  by  1970.  It  Is  ju.st  Impossible 
for  them  to  build  the  additional  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  libraries,  and  related 
academic  and  service  facilities  to  take 
care  of  their  expanding  enrollments. 

Excluding  the  cost  of  new  residential 
buildings,  our  colleges  and  universities 
will  require  $12.9  billion  by  1970  to  pro- 
vide classrooms  and  related  facilities. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  in 
spite  of  increased  borrowing  and  antic- 
ipated higher  contributions  from  State, 
local,  and  private  sources,  they  will  face 
a  deficit  of  %\  5  billion  in  1965,  and  $2.5 
billion  in  1970  in  attempting  to  meet 
their  minimum  needs. 

The  development  of  our  Nation's  intel- 
lectual resources  will  fail  to  keep  pace 
With  the  requirements  of  our  growing 
population,  if  we  do  not  come  to  the  aid 
of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  estab- 
lished the  precedent  for  such  help. 
Since  1950.  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  to  build  dor- 
mitories and  other  revenue-producing 
buildings  for  students  through  the  col- 
lege housing  program.  Approximately 
600  higher  education  institutions,  both 
public  and  private,  have  been  helped  by 
loans  totaling  nearly  $15  billion. 

The  bill  before  us  includes  matching 
grants  of  $180  million  annually,  and 
long-term  loans  of  $120  million  an- 
nually, over  the  next  5  years,  to  finance 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  classrooms  and  academic 
facilities.  Under  both  the  grant  and 
loan  program,  the  applicant  must  show 
that  the  project  will  not  be  used  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission 
is  charged  to  the  public:  that  it  will  not 
be  a  gymnasium  or  other  specially  de- 
signed physical  education,  athletic  or 
recreation  facility;  that  it  is  not  used 
and  will  not  be  used  for  sectarian  in- 


struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship; and  is  not  used  and  will  not  be 
used  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity. 

With  these  safeguards,  we  caimot  in 
good  conscience  oppose  the  financial  as- 
sistance that  so  many  of  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  need  In  meeting 
their  obligations  to  the  qualified  young 
men  and  women  who  will  otheinwise  be 
denied  the  opportunity  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  em- 
phasize that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8900 
apply  to  Jimior  and  community  colleges, 
and  4-year  institutions. 

Our  progress,  our  strength,  and  the 
very  survival  of  our  civilization  depend 
upon  the  educational  opportunities,  the 
facilities,  and  the  personnel  to  develop 
our  Nation's  greatest  potential — the 
bright  and  eager  boys  and  girls  who 
want  to  improve  themselves  and  our 
Increasingly  complex  society,  as  college- 
educated  specialists. 

The  College  Academic  F&cilities  Act 
makes  possible  what  our  colleges  and 
universities  could  not  accomplish  by 
themselves  alone:  the  building  of  those 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries 
that  must  be  ready  to  serve  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  yo^g  people  who 
have  the  qualifications  for.  and  the  right 
to  secure,  a  higher  education. 

But  first,  we  must  have  the  doors  to 
open  for  them. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  the 
address  delivered  by  President  Kennedy 
on  last  Friday,  May  4.  1962.  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  the  full  text 
of  President  Kennedy's  excellent  address 
on  foreign  trade  policy,  as  he  delivered 
it  last  Friday,  May  4,  in  the  City  of  New 
Orleans  and  as  it  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

Most  appropriately,  the  President 
spoke  on  this  vital  subject  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  Nation's  second  leading  port 
and  a  pioneer  city  in  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  furthermore,  he  made  his  speech 
to  a  large  crowd  gathered  at  a  new  ultra- 
modem  wharf  and  dockslde  building,  re- 
cently completed  for  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
leans. In  a  very  forceful  manner,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  emphasized  our  country's 
need  for  a  new  and  broader  trade  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  challenges  of  today's 
world  and  to  improve  the  economic 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States. 

Particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  President  Kennedy 
opened  his  address  by  giving  well-de- 
served recognition  and  praise  to  a  dis- 
tinguished senior  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means  and  of  the 
Congress.    I  speak  of  our  colleague,  the 


gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Hale  Boggs, 
who  has  served  with  me  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  since  January  1949. 

In  his  many  years  on  the  committee, 
Halk  Boggs  has  given  me  and  his  fel- 
low members  the  benefit  of  his  wise  and 
deliberate  counsel  and  his  superb 
knowledge  of  the  subject  at  hand;  that 
the  Congress  and  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion have  profited  by  his  diligent  efforts, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  the  President  paid  tribute 
to  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  trade 
speech. 

In  every  field  of  the  committee's 
endeavor  Hale  Bocgs'  ability  and  dedica- 
tion has  shown  forth  brightly,  but  par- 
ticularly, in  the  realm  of  trade  legisla- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  House  in  obtaining  the 
last  4-year  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  since  he  first  entered 
the  Congress,  he  has  been  a  consistent 
and  strong  voice  for  fostering  a  greater 
flow  of  goods  and  services  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  In  the  84th,  85th,  and  again 
in  the  86th  Congress,  my  distinguished 
colleague  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
In  this  capacity,  he  directed  the  con- 
duct of  extensive  hearings  into  the  fu- 
ture course  of  trade  policy  for  our 
country,  and  the  information  which  his 
subcommittee  brought  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  to  the  House  was  of  great 
value  to  the  Congress  and  to  past  ad- 
ministrations. 

Hale  Boggs  was  quick  to  recognize  the 
great  challenge — and,  at  the  same  time, 
great  opportunity — open  to  the  United 
States  by  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  European  Common  Market.  Last 
December,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
House -Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  he  conducted  hearings 
on  the  scope  and  future  direction  of 
our  Nation's  foreign  economic  pohcy; 
hs  subcommittee's  majority  report 
sounded,  most  concisely,  the  first  call 
to  Congress  to  enact  new  and  broader 
trade  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
our  country  and  the  free  world.  Hale 
Boggs  recognized  that  increased  trade 
among  and  between  nations  was  the 
sure  and  sound  way  for  nations  to 
earn  their  own  way.  And  he  has  been 
a  leader  in  taking  action  looking  toward 
this  end.  Today  he  is  again  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  f  arsighted  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  are  seeking  a  new  and 
meaningful  trade  program  for  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
him  as  my  friend  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  text  of  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
dress on  foreign  trade  policy,  as  delivered 
in  New  Orleans,  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  Congressman  Hale  Boggs, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  for  hla  generovis  In- 
troduction. 

He  If  serving  this  district  and  the  United 
States  with  distinction.  He  la  the  majority 
whip.  He  has  breakfast  every  Tuesday  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress  and  myself 
and  the  Vice  President  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  he  speaks  with  vigor  for  this  State  and 
the  United  States  and  I  appreciate  his  in- 
troduction. 
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He  Is  Joined  today  by  a  dlatlnjuUhed  del- 
egation: Senator  Aixen  J.  Ellxkokb,  senior 
Senator.  If  he  would  stand  up.  let's  get  a 
loi)k  at  him;  Senator  Long,  Senator  RtrsazLL 
IjOvg.  of  Louisiana.  Congressman  F.  Bdwako 
Hebgrt  from  this  area.  Congressman  Bdwim 
B  Willis,  Congressman  Jamxb  H.  Mokkison, 
Congressman  Otto  E  PAasiiAN.  Congressman 
r  AsHTON  Thompson,  Congressiian  Hasolo 
B  McSwKKN.  Congressman  Jos  D.  Waogon- 
^4ER.  and  we  brought  a  Congressman  all  the 
way  from  Massachusetts  to  see  this  great 
piirtlsan  rally,  and  Congressman  Robxbt  L 
P    SiKE*.  of  Florida. 

Everybody  wanted  to  come  on  this  trip 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Ctovemor  for  his  comments  and  for 
his  welcome  and  to  your  distinguished  mayor 
whose  troubles  are  about  to  begin  on  Mon- 
day when  he's  Inaugurated  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  this  city  We  appreciate  his  wel- 
come very  much 

This  port  of  New  Orleans  Is  the  second 
laadlng  port  In  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  Boston  Is  the  first,  but  never- 
ttieless  this  great  port  Is  symbolized  by  this 
great  wharf,  and  I  think  it  most  appropriate 
to  come  to  this  city  in  this  year  on  this  river 
and  say  a  word  about  the  future  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

TRIBXJTX     to     new     ORLEANS 

And  I'm  particularly  happy  to  be  in  this 
city  for  throughout  Its  history  this  happy 
city  has  symbolized  and  served  our  country 
and  the  world  at  large.  Cosmopolitan  by 
nature,  tolerant  In  outlook,  the  product  of 
many  nations  and  cultures  and  creeds  and 
races.  New  Orleans  has  long  represented, 
strength  and  diversity  working  In  harmony — 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
□lajorlty  of  the  citizens  of  this  city  Intends 
to  see  that  this  most  valuable  reputation 
and  character  are  preserved. 

After  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Andrew 
Jackson  said  he  was  fighting  for  the  reestab- 
Ushment  of  the  American  character  And 
now  In  our  generation  and  time  Its  our  re- 
sponsibility for  reestabllshment  of  the  Amer- 
ican character 

And  I  speak  today  on  one  facet  of  that 
character  and  that  Is  trade,  because  trade 
and  competition  and  innovation  have  long 
b«en  a  significant  part  of  the  American  char- 
acter. 

The  Founding  Fathers — Washington.  Jef- 
ferson and  Adams.  Franklin — were  men  of 
trade  as  well  as  men  of  affairs.  For  trade 
represents  widening  horizons. 

This  great  river,  which  reaches  as  far  as 
the  Rockies,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  east, 
connects  this  city  with  the  farthest  p^jrts 
la  the  world.  It  represent*  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty and  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  the 
spirit  of  trade  goes  hand  In  hand  with  that 
great  Institution. 

NATION  S  TKAOK  CITZD 

Today  this  Nation  sells  more  goods  abri>ad 
than  any  nation  In  the  world.  We  buy  more 
goods  than  any  nation  In  the  world — and 
w»  gain  both  from  the  buying  and  the  selling 
One-twelfth  of  all  our  transportable  goods — 
an  amount  larger  than  all  purchases  of  auto- 
mobiles and  auto  parts — Is  bound  up  In 
foreign  trade,  which  affects  the  livelihood 
of  everyone  who  Uvea  In  this  city. 

In  19«0  we  exported  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  the  locomotives  we  built  In  this  coun- 
try. 49  percent  of  all  the  cotton  we  grew 
la  the  United  States;  31  percent  of  the  oil 
machinery,  57  percent  of  the  rice;  31  percent 
'•r  the  construction  and  mining  equipment, 
2a  percent  of  the  tobacco;  23  percent  of  the 
rr\etal-formlng  machine  tools  and  41  per- 
••int  of  the  soybeans 

Louisiana  stands  fifth  among  all  the  States 
in  the  United  States  In  the  percentage  of  pe<i- 
ple  In  this  State  who  work  In  foreign  trade 
'•n  local  employment  And  the  other  four 
.States  are  Arkansas.  Texas.  Alabama  m\A 
Mlssis.cippl- the    fiv;    States    in    the    Union 
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where  more  people,  percentagewise,  are  en- 
gaged la  occupations  depending  on  (orelKn 
trade  are  all  here  In  the  South 

In  short,  the  five  States  which  will  bencflt 
the  moat  from  our  new  trade  legislation  are 
here  In  yuur  nelghborho<xl  All  this  indi- 
cates we  must  go  forward 

And  In  return  we  purchased  i?<x)ds  without 
which  there  would  be  no  coITee  breaKs,  no 
banana  splits  and  no  oppfirtunlty  for  us  to 
use  dozens  of  essential  materials 

In  this  city  more  than  in  most  your  feet 
are  In  the  water  Liwt  ye.ir  12  billion  worth 
of  gixxls  passed  through  these  wharves 
around  the  world  — feed  fron\  the  Great 
Plains  cott<)n  from  the  Sovith  tobacco  from 
the  South,  steelplate  from  Birmingham 
automobiles  from  Detroit,  and  bananas  and 
coffee  from  the  South  American  countries 

rrrr  s  role  in  trade 

Trade  has  built  New  Orleans,  trade  will 
sustain  New  Orleans,  trade  will  develoo  New 
Orleans  in  the  coming  months,  not  only  on 
this  pier  but  in  your  banks,  your  Insurance 
companies,  your  oil  intlustry  Your  chemi- 
cal Industries  improve  the  welfare  of  all  of 
your  people  and  lUe  bound  up  with  that 
river  which  flows  into  the  orp;in 

In  May  of  1962  we  stand  at  a  great  divide 
we  must  either  trade  or  fade  We  must 
either  go  backward  or  go  forward  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  cei-.tury  the  reciprcx-al 
trade  legislation,  fathered  by  Cordell  Hull,  of 
Tennessee,  and  sponsored  bv  Franklin  Rc^ine- 
velt.  has  served  this  country  well  and  on  11 
different  occasions  it  has  been  renewed  by 
Congressmen   from  both  parties 

But  that  act  Is  no  longer  adequate  to  carry 
us  through  the  channels  and  the  locks  of 
world  trade  tixl.iy  For  the  whole  pattern  of 
trade  is  changing  .md  we  must  change  with 
It. 

ROLE    or   COMMON     M  \RKrT 

The  Common  Market  binding  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  together  in  one  greaf 
trading  trr>op  indicates  both  a  promise  or  a 
threat  to  our  economv 

Our  International  balance  of  payments  is 
In  deficit,  requiring  an  increase  In  our  ex- 
ports. Japan  has  regained  force  as  a  trading 
nation^nearly  50  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
are  seeking  new  markets-  -our  friends  In 
Latin  America  need  to  trade  to  develop  their 
capital — and  the  Communist  bUx"  has  devel- 
oped a  large  new  arsenal  of  trading  weapons 
which  can  be  used  against  us  And  they 
are  ready  to  take  and  sell  any  area  In  which 
we  leave  a  gap  -wherever  American  leader- 
ship should  falter  .And  we  do  not  Intend  to 
give  way 

I  believe  that  American  trade  leadership 
must  be  maintained  and  that  is  why  I've 
come  to  your  city  I  believe  It  must  be 
furthered  and  I  have  therefore  submitted 
to  the  Congress  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
19«2 

It  Is  not  a  partisan  measure  Its  prosi- 
slons  have  been  endorsed  by  leaders  of  both 
parties  It  is  not  a  radical  measure  Its 
newest  features  merely  add  force  to  the  tra- 
ditional American  concepts  And  It  Is  not  a 
measure  favoring  one  section  of  our  country 
over  another  farm,  labor,  business  and  con- 
sumer groups  of  every  part  of  the  Nation 
support  this  legislation 

ASKS      PASSAGE     OC      Btl.L 

I  am  convinced  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  la  of  vital  Importance  to  you  and  to  every 
other  American  -not  only  to  those  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  trade, 
but  to  every  citizen  as  a  consumer  whose 
concern  about  the  prices  he  mvist  pay  as  a 
patrlfjt  concerned  about  national  security  as 
an  American  concerned  alKiut  freedom 

The  basic  economic  facts  make  it  essential 
that  we  pass  this  legislation  this  year  Our 
businessmen,  workers  and  f.irmcrs  are  In 
need  >f  new  market.^  and  »he  f.ust.v'?'  gr 'wing 
market  In  the  world  is  the  Europe. in  f'oni- 
nioa    Market        Its    consumers    will    mntn    t>o 


nearly  250  million  people  Its  sales  poaalblll. 
ties  have  scarcely  begun  to  t)e  tapped.  Its 
demand  for  American  gtxxla  Is  without 
precedent  if  only  we  can  obtain  the  to<jls 
necessary  to  open  the  doors 

Our  own  markets  here  at  home  expand  as 
our  economy  and  population  expand.  But 
think  of  the  tremendous  demand  In  the 
Common  Market  countries,  where  most  con- 
sumers have  never  had  the  gtxxls  which  we 
tiike  so  much  for  granted  Think  of  the  op- 
portunities m  a  market  where,  compared  to 
the  ratio  of  ownersliip  in  this  country,  only 
one-fourth  as  many  consumers  have  radios, 
one-seventh  television  sets,  one-fifth  auto- 
mobiles, washing  machines,  and  refrlgerati^rs 

If  our  American  producers  can  share  In 
this  market  It  will  mean  more  Investment 
and  more  plants  and  more  Jobs  and  a  faster 
r.ite  of  growth  To  share  In  that  market  we 
must  strike  a  bargain  We  must  have  some- 
thing to  offer  the  Europeans  We  must  be 
willing  to  give  them  lncrc;ised  access  to  our 
market  Let  us  not  avoid  the  fact  we  can- 
not sell  unle.sa  we  buy  And  there  will  be 
those  who  will  t>e  ()pi>c>8ed  to  this  competl- 
turn 

But  let  those  who  believe  In  ccjmpetllion, 
th.>se  who  welcome  the  challenge  of  world 
trade  as  our  predecessors  have  done,  let  them 
recognize  the  value  thnt  will  c<jme  from  this 
exchange  of  giKxls 

It  will  enrich  the  choice  of  consiimers  It 
will  ni.ike  possible  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing I*  will  help  hold  the  lid  on  the  cost 
of  living  It  will  stimulate  our  producer*  to 
n\oderni/e  their  pn>ducta  A  few — a  very 
few — may   be  adversely   affected 

But  for  the  benefit  of  those  few  we  haie 
exp.mdetl  .ind  refined  the  safeguards  of  the 
act 

.As  i.n  the  p:\st  tariff  reductions  will  take 
place  gradually  over  a  perlixl  of  years  As 
in  the  past.  Import  restrictions  can  l>e  im- 
poseti  If  Hii  Industry  undergoes  undue  hard- 
ship The  tariff  p<jUcles  on  some  Items,  such 
ii.s  Textiles  and  oils,  are  already  covered  by 
special  arrangements  or  agreements  which 
grve  them   the   necejisary  assurances 

Finally,  under  this  bill,  for  the  first  time, 
a  constriictlve.  buslness-ltke  program  of  ad- 
ju.«tment  assistance  will  be  available  to  Indi- 
vidual firms  and  workers,  specifically  tail- 
ored to  help  them  regain  their  competitive 
strength  They  will  not  stand  alone,  there- 
fore,  in   the  m.irketplace 

There  will  be  temporary  aid  In  hardship 
c  ises  with  the  creative  purpose  of  Increasing 
productivity  and  helping  labor  and  manage- 
ment get  back  In  the  competitive  stream. 
Instead  of  using  tariff  walls  as  a  long-term 
Federal  subsidy  and  dole,  paid  by  the  con- 
suin'"r    u>  stagnant   enterprises 

With  this  variety  of  tools  at  our  dlspoeal. 
no  one — and  I  say.  no  one — Is  going  to  be 
s.icririced  to  the  national  Interest  with  a 
iJiod.U    or    an    empty    grocery    bag 

But  let  us  not  ml.ss  the  main  point  the 
new  Jobs  opened  tluough  trade  will  be  far 
greater  than  any  Jobs  which  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  And  these  new  Jobs  will 
come  in  those  enterprises  th.it  are  today 
leading  the  economy  of  the  country — our 
growth  industries,  those  that  pay  the  high- 
est wages,  those  that  are  among  the  most 
e;!lciently  organi/ed  those  that  fire  the  most 
.ictive  In  research  and  in  the  innovation  of 
new    pnxlucts 

The  experience  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  where  tariffs  were  gradually  cut 
(li.wn  hiis  shown  that  Increased  trade  brings 
eniplovment  They  have  full  employment 
m  the  fornmon  Market  and  Its  economic 
growth  rate  is  twice  that  of  the  United 
^>t  lies 

TO    SratSS    TH£    MODERN 

In  short,  trade  expansion  will  emphasize 
the  modern  instead  of  the  otwolete.  the 
strong  Instead  of  the  weak,  the  new  fron- 
tiers of  trade  instead  of  the  ancient  strong- 
holds of  prote<  ri(jn 
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And  we  cannot  continue  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens that  we  must  take  of  helping  freedom 
defend  Itself  all  the  way  from  the  American 
soldier  gut^rdlng  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  to 
the  Americans  now  In  Vietnam,  or  the  Peace 
Corpsmen  In  Colombia,  unless  we  have  the 
resources  to  finance  those  great  expenditures 
which  In  the  last  year  totaled  over  $3  billion. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  Increase  our  surpltis 
of  balance  of  payments  then  the  United 
Slates  will  be  faced  with  a  hard  choice  of 
either  lessening  those  commitments  or  be- 
ginning to  withdraw  the  great  national  ef- 
fort 

One  answer  to  this  problem  is  a  negative 
answer  raise  our  tariffs,  restrict  our  cap- 
ital, pull  back  from  the  walls  and  our  adver- 
s<irles  would  only  be  too  glad  to  fill  any  gap 
that  we  should  leave.  This  administration 
was  not  elected  to  preside  over  the  resigna- 
tion of  American  responsibilities  In  these 
great    years. 

There  Is  another  answer  and  that  Is  to 
Increase  our  exports,  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments and  maintain  our  defense  of  freedom. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  once  this  bill 
is  p<i&sed  the  ability  of  American  Initiative 
and  know-how  will  Increase  our  exports  and 
our  export  surplus  by  competing  success- 
fully with  any  country  in  the  world. 

Third  and  last,  the  new  trade  act  can 
strengthen  our  foreign  policy.  And  one  of 
these  points,  as  Ambassador  Morrison  knows 
well,  is  Latin  America.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  seeks  to  help  these  Latin  American 
neighbors  of  ours  That  effort  must  and  will 
continue  But  foreign  aid  will  not  do  the 
Job  alone 

In  the  long  run.  our  sister  republics  must 
develop  the  means  to  pay — to  finance — their 
development  They  must  sell  more  of  their 
goods  on  the  world  market,  and  earn  the  ex- 
change necessary  to  buy  the  machinery  and 
the  technology  that  they  need  to  raise  their 
standard  of   living 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  Is  designed  to 
keep  this  great  market  as  a  part  of  the  world 
community,  because  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Is  tied  up  with  the  well-being 
of  oiu"  sister  republics. 

CONCERN    roa   JAPAN 

And  we  have  a  concern  for  Japan,  which 
combines  trade  with  freedom.  Last  year  Ja- 
pan bought  a  half  a  billion  dollars  more 
giKKls  from  us  than  we  bought  from  her.  And 
It  Is  lmp>ortant  that  shi  not  be  knocked  out 
or  the  world  market  becatise  otherwise  those 
who  are  opposed  to  freedom  will  win  a  vic- 
tory  In  the  coming  years. 

To  pay  for  her  Imports  Japan  must  sell. 
Many  countries  seek  to  discriminate  against 
those  goods.  And  we  need  the  bargaining 
tools  of  the  new  Trade  Expansion  Act  to 
bring  Japan  fully  Into  the  free  trading  world 
systems. 

For  we  are  moving  toward  a  full  partner- 
ship with  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world — a 
partnership  which  will  have  In  this  area  90 
percent  of  the  Industrial  productive  power 
uf  the  free  world  which  will  have  the  great- 
est market  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
a  pnxluctlve  power  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  Communist  bloc,  a  trillion  dollar  econ- 
omy, where  goods  can  flow  freely  hack  and 
forth 

That  Is  the  proepect  that  lies  before  us. 
that   faces   this  country  in  the  year   1962. 

For  those  who  preach — for  those  who 
preach— the  doctrine  of  the  Inevitability  of 
a  c  >llapse  by  us  and  a  Communist  success 
must  realize  that  In  the  last  few  years  the 
great  effort  which  has  been  made  to  unify 
economically  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
offers  far  greater  promise  than  the  broken 
promises    of    the    Communist    system. 

ALTERNATIVE     TO     RIDS 

Against  the  Communist  system  of  Iron 
discipline  the  Atlantic  partnership  will  pre- 
sent a   world   of  free  choice.     Against  their 


predictions  of  oiu*  collapse  It  will  present  a 
challenge  of  free  nations  working  In  har- 
mony and  It  will  provide  economically  an 
overwhelming  and  growing  productivity  pre- 
venting their  ultimately  overtaking  us. 

That  Is  why  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  Is  so  Important  this  year.  And 
that  Is  why  I  salute  men  such  as  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  your  own  Congress- 
man Hale  Boggs,  who  are  preparing  for  Its 
I>assage. 

This  Is  a  great  opportunity  to  all  of  us  to 
move  ahead.  TTils  city  would  never  have 
developed  as  It  has  unless  those  who  have 
preceded  us  had  had  a  spirit  of  Initiative 
and   courage  such   as   Is  asked  of  us   today. 

This  wharf  demonstrates  your  confidence 
In  the  futiu-e.  No  section  of  the  United 
States  will  benefit  more  In  the  coming 
months  and  years  If  we  are  successful. 

In  the  life  of  every  nation,  as  In  the  life 
of  every  man,  there  comes  a  time  when  a 
nation  stands  at  the  crossroads,  when  It  can 
either  shrink  from  the  future  and  retire  Into 
Its  shell  or  can  move  ahead  asserting  Its 
win  and  Its  faith  against  uncertain  cir- 
cumstance. 

I  believe  that  we  stand  at  such  a  Juncture 
In  our  foreign  economic  policy  and  I  come 
to  this  city  because  I  believe  New  Orleans 
and  Louisiana  and  the  United  States  should 
move  ahead  In  1962. 


WHO  GETS  CANADIAN  WHEAT— THE 
RED  CHINESE  OR  THE  RUS- 
SIANS? 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  this  month  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment concluded  a  long-term  agreement 
with  the  Red  Chinese  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  and  barley  valued  at  $362  million. 
This  deal  involved  186.7  million  bushels 
of  wheat  and  46.7  million  bushels  of 
barley.  Tlie  agreement  went  into  effect 
on  June  1,  1961,  and  extends  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963. 

At  the  time  this  agreement  was  con- 
cluded there  was  a  great  deal  of  public 
discussion  in  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  strategic  value  of  this  deal 
to  the  Red  Chinese.  It  was  then  clear 
that  Red  China  was  passing  through  an 
extreme  period  of  extreme  famine,  and 
the  need  for  the  Peiping  regime  to  secure 
help  from  the  non-Communist  world  was 
equally  clear.  The  Russians  were  unable 
to  bail  the  Red  Chinese  out  of  the 
economic  collapse  into  which  they  had 
plunged  mainland  China.  Some  ob- 
servers pointed  out  that  one  reason,  per- 
haps the  major  reason,  why  the  Russians 
would  not  help  the  Red  Chinese  was  that 
a  deep  rift  had  developed  between  the 
two  and  that  this  rift  was  widening  on 
a  month-to-month  basis.  At  least  such 
reasoning  was  offered  as  one  of  the  justi- 
fications for  the  deal  between  Canada 
and  the  Red  Chinese. 

Today  a  new  speculation  has  devel- 
oped on  the  full  meaning  of  the  Cana- 
dian-Red Chinese  grain  deal,  particu- 
larly the  speculation  as  to  how  much  of 
the  wheat  and  barley  contracted  for  is 
actually  being  delivered  to  Red  China 


and  how  much  is  in  fact  being  delivered 
to  the  Russians  through  European  ports. 
The  press  attach^  at  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy informed  me  today  that  some  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  barley  have  left 
Canadian  ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  had  been  delivered  to  Albania  and 
East  Germany.  He  was  not  sure  of  the 
total  amount  and  value  of  grain  ship- 
ments to  European  ports  under  this 
agreement,  but  did  point  out  some  ship- 
ments were  leaving  ports  in  Vancouver 
for  Red  China.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  sale  of  grains  was  made  to  Red 
China  and  that  Red  China  could  desig- 
nate the  ports  of  entry  for  such  grain 
and  had  therefore  designated  Albania 
and  East  Germany.  In  addition,  my 
talks  with  resr>onsible  oflScials  at  the  Ca- 
nadian Embassy  indicated  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Goverrunent  was  never  sure  of 
the  ports  of  entry  for  the  grain  ship- 
ments leaving  Canada  because  the  Red 
Chinese  had  been  changing  cargo  desti- 
nations in  midocean.  'When  these  grain 
shipments  are  carried  on  other  than  Ca- 
nadian ships,  it  is  diflScult  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  to  know  what  the 
final  port  of  destination  is  in  any  of 
these  shipments. 

A  number  of  important  questions  have 
developed  concerning  the  reasons  for  the 
Red  Chinese  designating  European  ports 
of  entry  for  their  grain  purposes.  Per- 
haps the  basic  question  Is  whether  Red 
China  is  acting  as  a  front  for  the  Rus- 
sians in  purchasing  grain  from  Canada 
in  order  to  rescue  the  Russian  empire 
from  economic  collapse.  If  any  appre- 
ciable part  of  the  grain  shipments  from 
Canada  are  entering  European  ports  des- 
ignated for  any  part  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Red  Chinese  are.  in  fact,  acting  as  a 
front  for  the  Russians.  Reliable  reports 
which  I  have  received  concerning  condi- 
tions behind  the  Russian  curtain  provide 
conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  a  serious 
food  shortage  within  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  consequence  of  another  failure  of  their 
agricultural  programs.  It  would  be 
typical  of  the  Russians  in  this  situation 
to  seek  a  camouflage  for  these  failures 
and  to  use  the  Red  Chinese  as  a  front  in 
securing  food  from  the  free  world  to  keep 
their  empire  together. 

I  have  asked  responsible  officials  at  the 
Canadian  Embassy  for  information  re- 
garding the  volume  and  dollar  value  of 
grain  shipments  from  their  eastern  ports 
and  from  their  western  ports.  This  in- 
formation should  be  a  valuable  guide  as 
to  who  is  actually  receiving  the  grain 
shipped  from  Canada  because  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  shipments  leaving  Canadian 
eastern  seaboard  ports  arrive  at  Euro- 
pean ports  of  entry.  Meanwhile  I  sug- 
gest this  is  a  case  worthy  of  inquiry  by 
the  free  press  because  putting  the  pieces 
of  this  story  together  can  provide  the 
key  to  the  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  Red  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
and  the  new  failures  of  the  agricultural 
system  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  in- 
formation would  be  valuable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  world  at  a  time  when  we 
hear  rumors  of  a  split  between  Red  China 
and  the  Russians  and  extravagant  claims 
about  Utopian  life  behind  the  Russian 
curtain. 
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A  CO*«MON  PATENT  POLICY  FOR 
INVENTIONS 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  asked  at  his  press 
conference  yesterday  to  comment  on  the 
present  status  of  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
common  patent  policy  for  Inventions 
arising  from  the  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  financed  in  part  or  wholly 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  the  President  expressed  very 
well  the  diillcultles  that  lie  in  the  path 
of  reaching  such  a  policy  and  the  need 
to  bring  together  all  the  information 
pocsible  on  activities  in  this  field.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  we  must  reach  a 
solution  wiiich  recognizes  all  the  equities 
and  the  need  to  preserve  the  incentives 
under  our  economic  system.  This  Is  a 
matter  which  deeply  affects  the  ability  of 
small  business  to  get  established,  flourish. 
and  provide  more  Jobs  in  our  economy. 

The  Subconunittee  on  Patents  and 
Scientific  Inventions  has  thoroughly  re- 
viewed this  question  and  has  reached  a 
conclusion  which  is  now  awaiting  action 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. I  believe  Members  of  the  House 
have  become  more  aware  of  the  funda- 
mental Issues  posed  by  this  problem 
through  developments  of  recent  yeara 
We  cannot  afford  the  facile  answers 
which  have  been  pressed  for  some  years 
by  an  insistent  minority  and  which  do 
not  stazKl  up  under  scrutiny.  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  this  deserves 
study  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  proper 
balance  and  I  think  that  the  Increasing 
congressional  awareness  of  the  Issues 
involved  is  most  healthy. 

I  am  personally  pleased  that  the 
President  has  indicated  that  any  recom- 
mendations which  may  result  from  this 
study  will  be  submitted  to  the  Confess, 
because  I  believe  that  any  change  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  patent  system  deserves 
most  thorough  congressional  study.  I 
think  we  will  be  most  pleased  to  see  the 
recomnierulations  that  he  will  want  to 
make. 

I  offer  the  text  of  the  remarks  at  the 
press   conference    for   inclusion   in   the 
RacoRO  at  this  point : 
Pm«siD»?rr'8  Nrws  CowrnieNCT.  Mat  9.   1963 

Question.  Mr.  Pr«aldent.  there  have  been 
various  congressional  and  executlTe  studies 
in  an  effort  to  develop  a  uniform  patent 
policy  covering  inventions  made  under  Oov- 
eroment  contracts,  and  weTe  wondering  If 
yuu  Intended  to  submit  any  leglslaUon  to 
spell  out  a  uniform  Government  patent 
policy? 

Answer.  Well.  Its  a  difficult  problem  be- 
cause yiu  have  to  balance  off  the  gains,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  the  In- 
'~entive«  to  companies  to  spend  their  own 
funds  In  order  to  develop  fMitents  which  will 
i^ive  them  a  return  In  other  years,  so  that 
we  have  some  differences  in  the  space  agency 
problem,  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
perhaps  another  agency  of  the  Government. 
But  it  Is  a  matter  which  is  being  reviewed 
now   by   those  agencies   which   are  most   in- 


volved. And  If  we  have  any  changes  to  make 
at  the  conclusion  of  that,  then  I  will  send 
recommendations  to  the  Hill. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  ex'.end  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RrcORD  and  include  a 
resolution 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ce.itleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  ihat  the  Maryland 
State  Dental  Association  meeting  this 
week  in  Baltimore  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  my  medical  care  for  the 
aged  proposal.  H.R.  10981. 

This  is  very  gratifying  to  me  and  to 
the  31  other  Members  who  have  intro- 
duced the  bilL 

It  is  evidence  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  a  voluntary,  free  enterprise  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Health  Care 
for  the  Aged. 

The  resolution  of  the  Maryland  State 
Dental  Association  follows: 

Re.solution   or  thi:  Mabtland  Stat* 
DiNTAL  Association 

The  board  of  governors  has  already  re- 
corded itself  as  oppoiied  to  the  Kennedy- 
Klng-Anderson  bill  foi  medical  care  to  the 
a(?rd  throuRh  social  .security  i  H  R.  4222.  S 
909)  In  light  of  the  continuing  struggle. 
the  legislative  council  has  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  bill.  The  study  confirmed  the 
already  held  belief  that  the  Kennedy-King- 
Anderson  bill  is  (a)  a  mass  of  bureaucnitlc 
entanglement  which  Is  a  definite  step  in  the 
direction  of  Oovernmer.t-con trolled  practice; 
lb)  InsufBctent  to  meet  the  ends  for  which 
It  purportedly  strives;  (c)  fiscally  unsound 
Noting  that  medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  an 
Issue  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  a  respon- 
sible profession,  the  legislative  council  has 
made  a  study  of  the  al'^rnatlves.  The  coun- 
cil concluded  that  the  presently  effective 
Kerr-MlUs  Act  of  1960  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory  where  State<i.  such  as  Maryland. 
have  Implemented  It  Unfortunately.  Its 
nonlmplementatlon  in  many  quarters  threat- 
ens its  effectlveneaa  thraughout  the  country, 
and  brings  on  a  demand  for  Interference  by 
a  growing  bureaucrac> .  With  an  eye  to 
retaining  health  care  In  the  realm  of  Indi- 
vidual responslbUlty.  of  maintaining  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  system;  whUe  still  recogniz- 
ing a  national  health  problem,  the  council 
had  a  full  discussion  of  the  health  Insurance 
bill  proposed  by  Representative  Frank  T 
Bow,  of  Ohio 

The  Maryland  State  Dental  Association 
resolves  that  the  Bow  bUl  (HR.  10981)  for 
medical  care  to  the  ag-Ml  through  a  sy-^tem 
of  voluntary  health  insurance  is  heartily 
endorsed  Further,  the  American  Dental 
Aaaoclation  shall  be  notified  of  this  action; 
and  a  like  endorsement  on  its  part  Is  recom- 
mended. Further,  that  Congressman  Bow  be 
notified  of  this  action,  as  well  as  the  Ohio 
State  Dental  Association,  in  order  that  It 
might  take  action  In  accordance  with  Its 
own  determinations 


RUMANIAN  INDEPEJJDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
World  War  II  and   the  years  since  its 


trnnination  have  been  years  of  misery 
and  tragedy  for  some  17  million  Ru- 
manians in  their  historic  homeland. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  be  involved 
in  the  last  war.  and  they  were  also  among 
the  first  to  be  caught  in  the  claws  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  aggressive  Communist  to- 
talitarianism. 

Most  of  Rumania's  modem  history  has 
been  filled  with  misery  and  misfortune, 
but  there  has  also  been  the  heroic  side 
of  that  history.  Centuries  ago  the  coun- 
try was  overrun  and  subjected  to  the  rule 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  but  the  Rumanl- 
an.s  were  never  reconciled  to  the  oppres- 
sive yoke  of  their  conquerors,  and  fought 
them  gallantly  with  all  the  means  at 
their  disposal.  And  they  confidently 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
could  cast  off  that  yoke.  More  than  100 
years  ago  the  Crimean  War  offered  them 
this  chance.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
war — 1858 — they  first  attained  auton- 
omous status.  Then  in  1877  they  seized 
upon  another  chance,  and  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  May  10  of  that 
year.  Since  then,  for  85  years,  that  day 
has  t>een  regarded  by  them  as  their  na- 
tional holiday.  Today  its  85th  anniver- 
sary' is  being  celebrated  in  all  Rumanian 
commimities  throughout  the  free  world, 
and  I  am  Klad  to  join  loyal  citizens  of 
this  Kreat  Republic  of  Rumanian  descent 
in  the  observance  of  this  holiday,  Ru- 
manian Independence  Day. 


A  STATES  RIGHTS  PROGRAM  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  TO  OUR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr  ALPORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
will  be  resuming  soon  on  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  to  come 
before  this  Congress.  I  refer  to  the 
.school  assistance  program  embodied  in 
H.R.  10180  by  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Kentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey  I. 

Thus  letii.slation.  In  my  opinion,  con- 
tains the  answer  to  sdl  of  the  problems 
involved  in  guaranteeing  to  our  boys  and 
Kirls  a  proper  education.  It  provides 
funds  in  .such  a  way  that  there  can  be 
no  threat  or  hint  of  Federal  control.  It 
provides  a  realistic  form  of  assistance 
to  our  overburdened  schools  and  guv- 
antees  there  shall  be  absolutely  no  Fed- 
eral control  of  our  educational  system. 

The  most  practical  and  certain  way 
to  avoid  Federal  control  of  education  Is 
to  respect  State  and  local  control  of 
education,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  does. 

I  believe  that  all  the  Federal  influ- 
ence over  the  content  or  process  of  teach- 
ing in  local  classrooms  that  can  be 
justified  in  the  national  interest  should 
be  exercised  through  service,  assistance, 
and  leadership,  f^ederal  compulsion  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  in  effect  overrule  some  40,000  local 
school  boards  and  the  State   education 
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agencies  on  what  and  how  elementary 
and  secondary  pupils  are  taught.  I  be- 
lieve the  State  and  local  agencies  will 
accept  changes  in  the  national  interest 
with  no  more  than  national  persuasion, 
.service,  and  assistance.  Federal  financ- 
iHK  of  public  education  should  be  free 
of  Federal  curricular  compulsions  tied 
to  Federal  funds. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  seeks  to 
accomplish  and  that  is  the  reason  for  my 
u  liolehearted  support  in  its  behalf. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Offices  in  Washington,  "the 
time  for  this  legislation  is  far  spent." 
Wo  do  not  live  in  ordinary  times.  Few 
people  would  question  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  the  value  of  accelerating 
improvement  of  public  education. 

The  advance  of  technology  and  auto- 
matiotv  has  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  educate  more  Americans  to  a 
much  higher  general  average  than  ever 
before.  And  we  must  do  this,  and  soon, 
to  be  safe  in  the  world.  We  must  in- 
clude in  our  ways  of  achieving  our  pur- 
poses increased  public  expenditures  for 
public  education  of  high  quality. 

Dr.  F^iUer  has  added  this  observation: 

As  a  matter  of  education  policy,  we  seek 
modest  and  practicable  Federal  participation 
in  education  in  financing  fully  adequate 
schools  for  all  children  and  youth.  This  can 
be  done,  we  are  certain,  while  retaining  and 
strenjrthenlng  State  and  local  control  of 
education.  No  group  in  America  surely  can 
be  as  much  opposed  to  Federal  control  of 
education  as  the  State  educational  officials 
who  are  members  of  this  council  We  be- 
lieve such  a  plan  is  presented  in  H  R.  10180 
and  no  fewer  than  61  of  the  55  chief  State 
school  officers  have  written  that  they  favor 
It. 

The  preamble  in  the  draft  of  this  bill 
is  an  accurate  and  eloquent  statement  of 
the  findings  and  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  emphasizes  State  and  local  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  financing  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
the  States  and  local  communities.  It 
points  out  that  the  national  interest  in 
attaining  higher  quality  requires  that 
the  rate  of  improvement  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  be  accelerated. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  parents,  citizens, 
teachers,  and  educational  authorities, 
both  official  and  professional  everywhere. 
The  preamble  then  states  that  improve- 
ment can  be  accelerated  by  adding  Fed- 
eral funds  to  State  aid  systems  on  an 
emergency  and  matching  basis. 

The  bill  provides,  and  I  read  : 

Upon  receipt  by  the  State,  funds  received 
under  this  title  shall  be  added  to  State  funds 
.ipproprlated  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  to  be  distributed  or  er- 
l>ended  under  State  law  for  the  benefit  of 
locul  educational  agencies  In  the  State,  and 
shall  thereafter  be  deemed  to  be  State  funds. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  Federal  recog- 
nition by  this  bill  of  State  and  local 
autonomy  in  education.  This  is  the 
basic  theory  of  administration  that  dis- 
tinguishes this  legislation  from  any  other 
seriously  considered  in  previous  years  by 
the  Congress. 

Dr  Fuller  points  out  that  this  provi- 
sion has  been  the  policy  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  since  1958, 
and  he  knows  of  no  chief  State  school 


officer  who  does  not  subscribe  to  this 
policy.  There  has  never  been  so  nearly 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral educational  legislation  In  the  council 
as  there  is  In  regard  to  H.R.  10180. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, my  native  State  of  Arkansas  would 
receive  In  excess  of  $6V2  million  in  as- 
sistance for  our  public  schools.  The 
State  commissioner  In  Arkansas  would 
propose  to  use  $2,785,857  of  this  total 
as  a  supplement  to  State  moneys  cur- 
rently distributed  through  the  present 
program. 

The  State  board  of  education,  during 
the  current  year,  is  allocating  sufficient 
State  moneys  to  pay  93  percent  of  the 
minimum  formula  program.  The  sup- 
plemental Federal  assistance  would  make 
it  possible  to  pay  the  minimum  founda- 
tion program  at  100  percent  of  formula. 

The  State  commissioner  would  further 
propose  to  use  $515,069  to  supplement 
the  State  transportation  aid  allocation. 
Currently,  93  percent  of  the  transporta- 
tion formula  is  being  paid.  The  supple- 
mental assistance  under  this  bill  would 
make  It  possible  to  pay  the  transporta- 
tion formula  at  100  percent.  The  re- 
maining $3,066,261  win  provide  a  fiat 
grant  of  $7.0338  per  enumerated  pupil. 

This  is  valuable  assistance  to  our 
schools. 

This  proposal  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Elducation  Department  would  require  no 
basic  change  In  Arkansas  school  law.  It 
would  benefit  Arkansas  school  districts 
as  follows: 

The  State  could  meet  Its  obligations 
to  the  districts  for  the  State's  share  of 
teachers  salaries  under  Arkansas  stat- 
utes. 

The  State  could  meet  Its  obligations  to 
the  districts  for  transportation  costs, 
thus  releasing  current  overpayments  of 
local  funds  for  other  school  purposes. 

The  flat  grant  allocation  will  give 
locai  boards  greater  flexibility  in  budget- 
ing since  this  allocation  can  be  used  for 
any  legal  school  purpose.  For  example.  It 
could  be  used  for  improving  library  fa- 
cilities, purchase  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, providing:  additional  persormel, 
such  as  counselors,  for  further  improv- 
ing teachers  salaries,  or  for  payment  of 
outstanding  indebtedness  for  construc- 
tion or  capital  outlay. 

In  the  words  of  the  author  of  this 
legislation,  this  new  approach  is  un- 
complicated and  quite  simple.  It  pro- 
vides the  widest  possible  choice  to  the 
States,  not  only  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  may  be  spent  but  also 
as  to  accounting  procedures. 

Since  It  is  the  intention  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  education  in  all  of  the 
States,  and  since  there  are  pockets  of 
need  in  every  State,  the  objective  would 
be  to  assist  taxpayers  in  every  State. 
This  legislation  would  authorize  such 
appropriations  as  are  necessary  to  allo- 
cate to  each  State  an  amount  equivalent 
to  2  percent  of  total  expenditures  within 
the  State  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

In  order  to  provide  more  assistance 
to  States  whose  taxpayers  have  less 
financial  ability  to  bear  the  burden  of 
improved  educational  opportunities,  the 
bill  would  authorize  additional   grants. 


This  would  be  accomplished  by  deter- 
mining the  relative  per  capita  income 
of  each  State.  In  those  States  below  the 
national  average,  the  allotment  would  be 
increased  by  the  percentage  the  State 
falls  below  the  national  average.  Thus 
if  per  capita  Income  In  a  specific  State  Is 
below  the  national  average  by  10  per- 
cent, the  State's  basic  allotment  would 
be  Increased  by  10  percent. 

This  legislation  has  a  built-in  guaran- 
tee of  continued  State  and  local  efforts, 
because  the  more  the  taxpayers  In  a 
State  spent  for  education,  the  more 
money  they  would  receive  in  the  form  of 
assistance.  By  the  same  token,  this  leg- 
islation would  penalize  States  and  locali- 
ties for  reducing  expenditures  by  lower- 
ing their  amount  of  assistance. 

Surely  there  can  be  nothing  more  fool- 
proof in  the  way  of  granting  educa- 
tional assistance  to  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  acquainted  first- 
hand with  the  problems  of  our  schools 
and  the  task  of  educating  our  boys  and 
girls.  Both  my  parents  have  been 
schoolteachers  all  their  lives.  My  father 
once  served  as  Arkansas  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  I  have  had  the 
high  honor  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  administering  one  of  the 
largest  public  school  systems  of  our  State. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  vast  need 
for  improvement  In  the  salaries  paid  to 
our  teachers.  I  am  aware  that  there  Is 
a  vast  need  for  Improvement  in  the 
school  facilities,  not  only  of  my  own  State 
but  of  other  States. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  quality  of  public,  elementary,  and 
secondary  education  in  Arkansas,  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Not  only  has  the  quality  of  education 
Improved  but  new  educational  oppor- 
tunities In  the  form  of  an  accredited  high 
school  program  is  now  available  to  ap- 
proximately 100.000  children  who  were 
deprived  of  such  opportunities  until 
school  district  reorganization  was  ac- 
complished. 

Self-help  Is  a  dominating  factor  in  the 
traditional  American  schone  of  things. 
This  is  as  It  should  be.  And  Arkansas 
has  done  its  best  to  provide  self-help. 
Along  this  line,  Arkansas  passed  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  1948  re- 
moving the  18-mill  constitutional  limit 
on  local  school  districts.  The  result  has 
been  that  school  mlllage  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  12  years. 

Arkansas  transports  to  and  from 
school  each  day  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  all  elementary  and  secondary 
students.  As  I  have  said  before  the  State 
Is  now  paying  approximately  93  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  transporting 
pupils  with  an  average  of  7  percent  being 
paid  by  local  districts. 

Local  school  districts  in  Arkansas  are 
spending  approximately  $12  million  an- 
nually for  schoolhouse  construction. 
These  are  financed  by  bond  issues  of 
local  districts  and  the  State  does  not 
participate  In  the  cost  of  facilities.  Sig- 
nificant new  construction  has  been  man- 
datory, not  only  because  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  school  districts,  but  because  of 
obsolescence  of  most  of  tlie  scho<A  build- 
ings in  the  State  when  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  became  effective. 
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Vocational  education  has  been  ex- 
panded and  improved.  A  new  roca- 
tional  technical  program  of  leas  than 
college  grade  was  Inaugurated  in  1957. 
Six  vocational  technical  schools  have 
been  authorized. 

Teacher  preparation  programs  and 
qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  is  steadily  improving.  It  is  my 
prediction  that  this  professional  prob- 
lem will  be  successfiilly  resolved  in  the 
immediate  years  ahead.  It  is  the  esti- 
mate of  our  State  commissioner  that  all 
teachers  In  Arkansas  will  have  a  bache- 
lor's degree  and  by  1965  half  of  them 
will  have  master's  degrees  or  above. 

But  the  greatest  Improvement  in  Ar- 
kansas perhaps,  is  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  The  public  is  aware 
as  never  before  that  we  need  better 
schools.  Parents  of  all  economic  levels 
are  cognizant  that  if  their  children  are  to 
have  a  fair  chance  to  succeed,  they  must 
have  educational  opportunities  in  keep- 
ing with  present  and  future  needs.  We 
need  a  new  spirit  in  nay  State  for  prog- 
ress, and  education  is  an  important 
facet  of  this  new  drive  for  overall 
development. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  Arkansas  ranks 
49th  in  the  average  salary  paid  to  class- 
room teachers.  And  these  dedicated 
men  and  women  are  entitled  to  a  fairer 
share  of  their  worldly  needs — a  share  in 
keeping  with  their  talents  and  abilities. 
I  wish  to  state  before  this  great  body  that 
the  quality  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  is 
second  to  none. 

This.  then,  accents  the  need  for  this 
legislation  that  now  is  pending  before 
the  House  and  Its  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Arkansas,  like  so  many  of 
its  sister  States,  has  done  its  share  of 
self-help.  It  has  shouldered  the  task  of 
trying  to  provide,  as  well  as  it  can,  for 
the  educational  needs  of  its  boys  and 
girls.  Now,  this  program  financed  by  our 
own  dollars  which  we  send  to  Washing- 
ton will  be  returned  to  the  people  of 
every  State  without  Federal  control. 

Coining  before  us  in  the  form  that  It 
does — guaranteeing  that  there  shall  be 
no  trace  of  Federal  control  of  our  educa- 
tional systems — I  feel  that  HJl.  10180 
demands  the  vote  and  support  of  every 
member  of  this  body.  It  is  a  school  as- 
sistance program  that  will  work  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation. 


DEFEAT  OP  THE  PHILIPPINE  WAR 
DAMAGE  CLAIMS  BILL 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
ihe  House  of  Representatives  ought  to 
know  that  the  action  which  It  took  yes- 
t(>rday  in  defeating  by  a  vote  of  201  to 
171  the  Philippine  war  damage  claims  bill 
has  had  the  most  serious  implications  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines.  Mr 
Speaker,    is   seriously   con.sidering    can- 


celing his  visit  to  tlie  United  States  next 
month.  Members  of  the  Philippine  Sen- 
ate and  House  have  been  extremely  vocal 
on  the  subject,  and  have  urged  the 
President  of  the  F*hilippine8  to  cancel 
his  trip.  Senator  Tanadya  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Senate  has  called  the  action  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  "unfair, 
unjust  and  iniquitous.  "  Senator  Lim 
said  that  this  "proved  the  deterioration 
of  Philippine-American  friendship  and 
America's  misdirected  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  friendly  nations." 

Mr.  Speaker,  ir.  my  opinion  this  is 
extremely  serious.  It  was  a  most  unfor- 
tunate result  that  we  had  in  the  Hou.se 
yesterday.  In  my  opinion  proper  lead- 
ership and  direction  from  the  admin- 
istration and  the  State  Department  could 
have  avoided  this  fiasco.  This  was  a 
result  that  did  not  necessarily  have  to 
occur.  Because  foreign  policy  increas- 
ingly has  to  do  with  the  purse,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  a  special  duty  to 
work  with  the  Congress  and  to  supply 
Congress  with  all  of  the  facts  on  any 
such  subject.  It  w  ill  not  do  just  to  work 
with  the  Foreign  AfTak-s  and  Poreipn 
Relations  Committees,  particularly  In 
the  House.  The  Department  must 
broaden  its  congn^sslonal  relations  and 
Congress  must  give  it  the  funds  to  enable 
it  to  do  so.  Congress  has  a  right  to 
know  and  the  executive  branch  has  a 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  it  does  know 

The  administration  Is  pretty  good  on 
public  relations.  How  about  using  it 
substantively  whore  it  really  counts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  reconsider  its  action 


HONESTY   ON  MEDICARE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
most  skillful,  shrewd,  and  cynical  pub- 
licity campaign  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  is  taking  place  today  to 
support  many  Kennedy  administration 
bills  which  them.selves  are  designed  for 
political  profit. 

At  his  news  conference  yesterday 
President  Kennedy  accused  opponents  of 
his  plan  to  withhold  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest  of  "misinforming  many  mil- 
lions of  people."  I  submit  that  many 
months  ago,  when  the  Kennedy  plan 
was  first  proposed  I  l)egan  receiving  mail 
from  constituents  who  objected  to  the 
Kennedy  bill — not  because  they  misun- 
derstood its  provi.-iions,  and  not  because 
they  wanted  to  evade  paying  whatever 
taxes  are  legally  due — but  because  they 
knew  full  well  that  the  bill  will  collect 
taxes  not  actually  owed  the  Government. 
The  bill  will  work  hardship  on  miUiorLs 
of  senior  citizens  whose  modest  dividend 
and  interest  income  will  be  taxed  wheth- 
er any  tax  is  due  or  not. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  real  deceit  which 
is   beinc:    perpetrated   on   the   American 


people  today — the  extraordinarily  strong 
publicity  campaign  we  are  seeing  to  sup- 
port the  King-Anderson  health  insur- 
ance bill,  one  of  Mr  Kennedy's  primary 
political  efforts. 

A  Wa.shington  Post  editorial  today  pre- 
sents all  the  emotional  arguments  re- 
garding high  medical  and  hospital  costs 
which  strike  our  senior  citizens  espe- 
cially hard.  Most  of  us  here  understand 
the  hardship*  resulting  from  these  high 
cosLs.  and  many  of  us  have  Introduced 
constructive  legislation  to  deal  with  It. 

The  Post  editorial  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain provisions  of  the  King-Anderson 
measure,  and  proceeds  immediately  to 
the  following  incredible  sentence: 

The  proposed  administration  bill  would 
guarantee  to  most  of  the  country"!  retired 
wiigp  earner*  and  to  the  elderly  pereona  re- 
ceiving public  asalstance  payment  at  their 
doctors   bill*  out  of  public   fund*. 

Of  course,  the  Kennedy  plan  would 
not  pay  doctor  bills.  It  would  not  guar- 
antee to  any  person  the  kind  of  medical 
security  its  l>ackers  claim  for  It.  The 
powerful  publicity  forces  at  work  in  sup- 
ix)rt  of  this  bill  are  playing  a  cruel  hoax 
on  decent,  honorable  citizens. 

My  reque.st  to  the  President  is:  While 
you  criticize  alleged  deceit  on  the  tax 
bill,  try  to  help  clear  the  air  on  the 
King-Anderson  bill  by  having  the  bill's 
backers  explain  iLs  provisions  to  the 
people  clearly,  directly,  and  accurately. 


NEWSPAPER    STRIKE    IN    DETROIT. 
MICH 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker, 
in  reading  the  Record  for  yesterday  I 
noted  the  remarks  of  my  able  colleague 
from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Martha 
ORirrrrHS.  regarding  the  long  newspaper 
strike  in  Detroit  which  is  depriving 
newspaper  service  to  millions  of  citizens 
of  that  community. 

I  regret  I  was  not  on  the  floor  when 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  I  Mrs. 
Griffiths  1  made  her  remarks,  for  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  commended  her 
then  for  her  highly  appropriate  com- 
ments and  the  position  she  has  taken. 
Although  the  district  of  Michigan  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  is  not  In  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area.  I  assure  you 
the  out-State  communities  also  feel  the 
impact  of  this  dispute. 

While  I  make  no  claim  to  being  fully 
apprised  as  to  the  ussues  involved.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  those  associated  with 
the  dis.semination  of  news — whether 
they  are  management  or  meml)er8  of 
labor  organizations — have  an  obligation  • 
to  the  community  in  which  they  serve 
which  tran.scends  selfish  interests.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  parties  to  this  dispute 
will  make  every  effort  to  resolve  It  with- 
out further  delay.  The  Interests  of  the 
public  demand  their  best  efforts  to  this 
end. 
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Mr.  JOHANSEW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aaik 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I»  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Thf  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  Important  truth  in  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  wWch  I  quoted 
recently  on  the  floor  of  the  House — but 
r\'en  this  statement  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story  about  our  system  of  C5ov- 
ernment. 

I  repeat  Mr.  Justice  Jackson's  com- 
ment, made  In  connection  with  the  steel 
mill  seizure  case  in  1952: 

with  all  Its  defects.  dela3?B.  and  Incon- 
vmlenreB.  men  have  dlsrorered  no  technique 
for  long  preaervlnf  Tree  (government  except 
that  tlM  Kxeoutlve  be  voder  the  U«.  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parUamentary 
dellber.itlons 

It  Is  the  unique  feature  of  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  s>stera  tS^at  all  three 
brarwhes  of  the  Government  are  "under 
the  law"— including  the  lawmaking 
branch  Itself. 

That  is  the  real  import  of  the  written 
Con.stitution  It  is  the  real  import  of  the 
requirement  that  Members  of  Congress 
Uke  an  oath  to  support  the  Corwtitutlon. 
And  it  is  the  real  Import  of  the  process 
of  amending  the  Constitution  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  itself. 

In  other  words,  the  Oonstitutkm  is  the 
lawmakers'  law.  which  they  are  duty 
bound  to  obey. 

The  Constitution,  as  the  lawmakers' 
law,  is  rrot  only  the  source  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  Congress  but  by  its  spe- 
cific denials  of.  and  limitations  on,  the 
powers  of  Congress,  is  the  regulator  and 
controller  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Gm-erninenL 

There  are  even  fuirther  evidences  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  intention  that 
the  lawmaking  branch  be  under  the  law. 

The  Constitution  vests  In  the  judicial 
branch  authority  to  rule  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  actionB  of  Congress,  giv- 
ing the  judiciary  power  to  require  that 
Congress  obey  the  law. 

Finally,  the  procedtire  for  amending 
the  Constitution  glre.s  the  State  legisla- 
tures— or  State  conventions — the  deci- 
sive voice  in  adop»tlon  or  rejection  of  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

With  numerous  current  proposals — 
both  by  the  President  and  within  the 
Congress  itself— for  actions  by  Congress 
which  clearly  violate  the  Constltutitm 
of  tlie  United  States,  it  seems  timely  to 
cflcr  this  reminder  that  the  legislative 
branch,  like  the  other  two  branches  of 
Government,  is  imder  the  law  and  must 
remain  so  if  we  are  to  keep  our  system  of 
government. 

In  his  Farewell  Address.  President 
George  Washington  emphasized  that  the 
Government — In  all  branches  aiu!  de- 
1  aj  tments — must  be  jinder  the  law  if  we 
arc  to  preserve  our  freedoms: 

The  baaU  of  our  pcUUcal  systeinc  is  tbe 
rvghi  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter 
their  coiistltutlons  of  j^vernment.  But  the 
cunslUutlon  which  at  any  time  exists.  untU 


ctianged  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
tlie  wbole  people,  la  sacredly  obUgatory  upon 
all. 

If.  In  Qie  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powCTB  be  In  any  particular  wrong, 
let  It  be  corrected  by  an  anaendment  In  the 
way  which  the  Constitution  dealgnatea. 
But  let  tiMre  be  no  rhange  by  usurpation: 
for  though  thli..  In  one  Instance,  may  be 
tbe  Instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  eiistomary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  In  permanent  evil  any  partial 
or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at 
any  time  yield. 


QUINCYS  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  POLICY 
MEETS  THE  PROBLEM  OP  JUVE- 
NIUS  DELINQUENCT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
niuiois  I  Mr.  Pindley]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
In  Quincy,  111.,  during  the  Easter  recess. 
I  had  the  rewarding  experience  of  meet- 
ing with  citizens  who  have  orgajiized 
neighborhood  committees,  taking  as  their 
slogan.  "Cvood  Neighbors  Build  Good 
Citiaens."  and  their  goal,  "Self-help  for 
the  betterment  of  our  children  and  our 
community."  In  a  very  substantial  way 
the  slogaii  has  come  to  Ule,  and  the  goal 
has  been  reached. 

Quincy's  good  neighbor  policy  began 
in  1952.  at  a  time  when  tlk  western  area 
of  the  oommunity  faced  a  perplexing  and 
discourmgine  array  of  probl^ois.  I  doubt 
if  any  Amerk^an  urban  area  has  been 
confronted  with  a  more  challenging  sit- 
^mtvfw  in  juvenile  ddinquency  and  adult 
complBoency. 

In  the  intervening  decade,  a  remark- 
able transfm'mation  has  occurred. 
Neighborhoods  which  once  were  decay- 
ing are  now  building.  Neighbors  who 
were  once  apathetic  and  discouraged 
now  woiIl  in  harmony  to  help  each  other 
innjrove  honne  situations  and  guide  chil- 
dren out  of  periL 

In  a  decade  when  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency rate  across  the  Nation  rose. 
In  Quincy  it  declined.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  spent  larpe  sums — 
and  is  proposing  to  spend  more — ^to  solve 
the  problem  of  juvenile  crime,  the  citi- 
nens  of  Quincy  have  rolled  up  their 
tdeeves  and  are  solving  this  problon 
theraaelves  without  a  penny  from  Uncle 
Sam. 

In  doing  so.  they  deserve  the  respect 
and  honor  of  other  Americans,  and  their 
example  of  self-help  may  guide  other 
communities  to  similar  solid  achieve- 
ment. 

They  do  not  seek  recognition  and 
praise.  Indeed,  they  have  won  a  reward 
richer  than  others  could  accord  them. 
Their  reward  is  the  self-respect  and 
self-confidence  which  this  successful 
experiment  in  Christian  living  has 
yielded. 

Take  a  moment  and  listen  to  the 
problems  which  confronted  these  neigh- 
borhoods a  brief  decade  ago. 

The  first  neighborhood  organization 
was  established  in  the  Indian  Hills 
housing  project  in  1952.  Built  10  years 
before,  the  project  had  quickly  acquired 


one  of  the  highest  juvenile  arrest  rates 
in  Quincy. 

Among  tix  factors  involved  were  the 
lack  of  proprietary  interest  relatively 
low  level  of  income,  46  percent  annnal 
rate  of  turnover  in  oceupftncF,  the 
stigma  attached  to  project  residence  by 
other  Bodai  groupc.  and  lUie  fact  that 
SO  percent  ol  the  iMxaes  were  wi<hout 
male  family  heads. 

Worst  problem  of  all.  of  course,  was 
apathy,  almost  total  lack  of  self- 
confld^ioe. 

Middle-income  homeowners  in  sur- 
rounding neighborhoods  were  often  re- 
sentful and  vocal  in  expressing  this  re- 
sentment. Youngsters  from  tbe  housing 
project  reacted  with  vandalism,  physi- 
cal and  verbal  assaults.  This  caused 
the  surrounding  neighborhoods  to  de- 
mand special  police  protection,  and  the 
youngsters  then  had  t^  opportunity 
to  give  vent  to  their  resentment  against 
police. 

Resentment  increased,  and  petty  crime 
increased.  The  police  began  to  circum- 
vent the  parents,  and  dealt  direcUy  with 
the  youngsters. 

Near  the  project  were  the  municipal 
park  and  pool.  Project  children  who 
could  not  afford  the  price  of  admission 
to  the  pool  expressed  their  antagonism 
in  acts  of  vandalism  which  caused  ten- 
sion and  conflict  with  park  employees. 

In  the  park,  the  children  preyed  upon 
romanUcaily  inclined  evening  visitors. 
developing  several  minor  rackets. 

Within  the  project,  owjoaing  youth 
gangs  developed.  "Hiey  engaged  in  about 
every  known  variety  of  delinquency: 
fighting  among  themselves;  illicit  sex  ac- 
tivity; stealing  from  parked  cars,  mail- 
boxes, and  neighborhood  stores.  They 
kept  the  area  dark  most  of  the  time  by 
jamming  street  light  sockets. 

A  staff  worker  of  the  Illinois  Youth 
Commission,  assigned  to  Quincy  to  study 
this  growing  problem,  became  the  subject 
of  gossip  and  suspicion.  To  set  the 
record  straight,  he  invited  adults  to  a 
public  meeting.  About  30  pec«>le  showed 
up  and  heard  the  staff  worker  review 
the  worsening  situation.  He  said  It 
could  be  corrected  only  through  self- 
help. 

The  residents  were  hesitant  and  doubt- 
ful. They  tcld  the  worker  that  about 
every  known  tjTJe  of  social  agency  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  apply  readymade 
programs  to  the  Indian  Hills  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  staff  worker  suggested  the  neigh- 
borhood committee  approach,  a  program 
which  would  be  organized,  controlled,  and 
carried  out  entirely  by  the  local  resi- 
dents. Doubt  persisted,  but  the  group 
did  take  the  initial  step  of  organizing 
and  electing  officers. 

In  the  spring  of  I»53,  ttie  Indian  Hills 
Good  Neighbor  Oonmuttee  caircinto 
being.  Early  acttvities  were  entirety 
recreational,  as  a  means  of  developing 
confidence  and  acquaintance.  At  flrrt. 
the  rough-and-ready  youngsters  resented 
adult  participation  in  athletic  acttvities. 
but  skj^iy  they  were  won  over. 

As  programs  broadened,  deJinquency 
lessened.  Early  in  t*ie  second  year,  com- 
mittee members  were  prood  to  note  that 
not  a  single  window  had  been  broken 
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In  an  entire  month.  Better  lighting  in 
parking  areaa  improved  behavior.  The 
committee  arranged  swimming  parties, 
and  the  park  officials  soon  found  van- 
dalism dropping  off. 

The  committee  won  neighborhood  co- 
operation in  reporting  lawbreaklng. 
Complaints  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, instead  of  to  the  police.  Police 
cooperated  by  dropping  their  earlier 
policy  of  clrcuriventing  parents  when 
bringing  charges  against  youngsters,  a 
vital  assist  to  the  committee  in  their  new 
neighborhood  approach  to  delinquency. 

In  the  third  year  of  operation,  the  man 
who  had  been  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Hilla  Good  Neighbor  Committee 
was  appointed  police  juvenile  officer  for 
Quincy. 

The  middle-income  homeowners  on  the 
fringes  of  the  project  area  began  to 
change  their  attitude.  They  came  to 
realize  that  the  committee  was  maintain- 
ing good  supervision  of  youngsters. 

A  mineographed  Neighborhood  News 
weekly  was  started.  It  gave  recognition 
to  local  residents  who  ccmtributed  to  the 
improvement  program.  Policies,  pur- 
poses, plans  of  the  committees,  together 
with  happenings  in  the  lives  of  the  resi- 
dents were  reported. 

Rummage  sales,  ice  creaqi  socials,  chili 
suppers,  and  card  parties  were  lised  to 
finance  activities. 

As  the  neighborhood  committees  be- 
gan to  show  achievement,  others  in  the 
city  cooperated  with  both  time  and 
money.  Outsiders  now  frequently  at- 
tend neighborhood  meetings.  Con- 
versely, the  neighborhood  committees 
cooperate  in  many  broad  civic  projects. 
All  this  has  helped  to  break  down  the 
social  barriers  which  once  existed.  It 
has  been  a  two-way  street  of  friendly 
cooi^feration.  Now  there  are  four  neigh- 
borhood committees,  associated  together 
In  a  federation.  The  federation  oper- 
ates a  furniture  pool,  social  centers,  and 
a  volunteer  service  in  which  women  will 
go  into  homes  and  work  for  several  days 
at  a  time — without  pay,  of  course — to 
help  families  over  rough  spots.  Neigh- 
borly counseling  helps  young  and  old 
alike.  Neighbors  pitch  in  to  help  fix  up 
homes.  Committee  action  has  led  to 
curfew  and  housing  codes. 

It  is  all  privately  financed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  salary  of  the  one  staff 
worker  assigned  by  the  Illinois  Youth 
Commission.  And  the  stafT  worker  him- 
self is  regarded  as  a  friend  and  member 
of  the  team,  not  as  the  boss.  One  of  the 
residents  described  the  staff  worker  this 
way: 

He'8  somebody  from  outside  helping  you 
do  what  you  yourseU  want  to  do 

The  neighborhood  meetings  bring  peo- 
ple together  for  many  purposes,  and 
conversations  range  over  broad  topics — 
including  Federal  policy. 

Listening  to  one  of  these  discussions 
the  other  night  was  a  revelation.  People 
who  had  been  discouraged  and  without 
a  ailimmer  of  hope  a  few  short  years 
earlier  were  now  deeply  proud  of  what 
they  themselves  had  accomplished  by 
being  good  neighbors  They  had  built 
their  own  self-reliance  to  the  point  where 
they  openly  criticized  Federal  programs 
m  urban  renewal  and  welfare  services 


"We  can  handle  these  problems  right 
here  at  home  and  do  it  better,"  was  the 
recurring  theme  of  the  discussion. 

These  neighborhoods  had  been  con- 
fronted with  all  the  problems  that  con- 
front people  in  low-income  sections 
everywhere 

They  came  to  realize  that  they  them- 
selves had  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  conditions  of  life  that  surrounded 
them  and  influenced  their  families. 

Having  recognized  and  accepted  this 
responsibility,  they  attacked  social  dis- 
orgamzation  by  creating  organization. 
They  overcame  the  separation  that 
existed  between  parents  and  children  by 
developing  positive  activity  programs 
involving  the  whole  family.  They  sup- 
ported their  positive  programs  by  attack- 
ing the  negative  influences  that  .sur- 
rounded their  children. 

Parents  and  neighbors  found  that, 
with  relative  ease,  they  could  reach 
youngsters  that  had  beer\  classified  as 
hard-to-reach — and  had  been  unreached 
prior  to  their  efforts  r 

As  these  good  neighbors  practiced  vol- 
untary cooperation  they  developed  in- 
creased Insight,  understanding,  and 
confidence  which  led  to  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  broader  responsibilities 
Through  the  federation,  the  four  sepa- 
rate committees  attacked  problems  com- 
mon to  all  four  In  short  order,  they 
learned  that  their  common  problems 
were  often  common  to  the  entire  city 
of  Quincy 

Through  the  federation  they  launched 
campaigns  that  resulted  in  the  improve- 
ment of  several  city  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions They  won  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  public  officials,  including 
the  juvenile  judges.  State's  attorney 
probation  and  juvenile  officers,  and 
school  people.  In  fact,  many  of  these 
officials  began  to  work  side-by-slde  with 
federation  leaders  as  they  dealt  with  the 
youngsters   and    their   problems. 

Outside  individuals  and  organizations 
that  had  formerly  despaired  of  ever  be- 
ing  helpful  now  began  to  give  time  and 
money  m  support  of  the  ideas  and  pro- 
grams of  the  committees. 

These  good  neighbors,  fine  examples 
of  Americanism,  continue  to  seek  better 
ways  to  meet  their  problems.  They  are 
certain  that  a  great  and  everchanging 
variety  of  human  emergencies  will  arise 
to  challenge  them.  They  are  equally 
certain  they  will  somehow,  through  vol- 
untary cooperation  and  resourcefulness, 
be  able  to  .shoulder  the  new  responsi- 
bilitie.^;. 

They  display  the  dignity  and  the  pride 
that  come  to  those  who  practice  the 
Christian  principles  of  .self-help,  indi- 
vidual re.sponsibility,  and  love  thy  neigh- 
bor. 

Is  it  not  hiKh  time  that  Federal  policy- 
makers learn  that  programs  which 
weaken  individual  responsibility  actually 
weaken  the  foundation  on  which  success 
mu.st  be  based,  and  compound  the  very 
problems  such  programs  seek  to  cure? 

Why  is  It  we  continue  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  human  problems  on  the  basis 
of  Federal  appropriations? 

The  reasoning  on  which  this  approach 
is  based — the  assumption  that  money  can 
cure  human  problems — is  fundamentally 
incorrect      The    idea    that   spending    at 


the  Federal  level  is  the  best  way  to  cure 
human  ills  is  not  only  false;  it  Is  degrad- 
ing, because  it  assumes  that  people  do 
not  have  the  ingenuity,  imagination,  in- 
telligence, courage,  spirit  of  cooperation, 
and  necessary  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment at  the  neighl)orhood  level. 

No  program  following  readymade  pol- 
icies established  by  a  distant  seat  of  gov- 
ernment can  hope  to  recognize,  much 
less  understand  the  unique  problems  that 
wnll  vary  with  each  community. 

I  invite — and  challenge — Federal  offi- 
cials and  other  specialists  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  coping  with  juvenile 
delinquency  to  journey  to  Quincy.  111., 
and  observe  firsthand  what  dedicated 
Americans  are  doing  there  through 
nt'iuhborly  .self-help. 

These  good  neighbors  are  living  proof 
tl  at  even  in  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances Americans  can  and  do  employ 
ingenuity,  imagination,  and  persever- 
ance to  solve  problems  that  have  baffled 
the  so-called  experLs 

Without  .seeking  or  wanting  Federal 
assistance,  aid,  or  doles — these  people 
have  recorded  achievements  that  merit 
the  attention  of  the  entire  Nation. 


FOOD   M.^CHINERY    &    CHEMICAL 
CORP. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  GubserI  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes 

Mr  OUBSER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  OUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Food 
Machinery  ti  Chemical  Corp.,  which  has 
an  ordnance  division  headquarters  in  my 
district,  in  San  Jose,  Calif  ,  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  reputation  for  the 
manufacture  of  quality  tracked  armored 
vehicles  for  use  by  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
countries. 

This  is  a  history  which  dates  back  to 
World  War  II  when  many  of  the  vehicles 
which  helped  win  that  war  owed  their 
origin  and  development  to  the  engineers 
at  Food  Machinery  L  Chemical  Corp 
Since  World  War  11  FMC  has  continu- 
ously produced  armored  tracked  ve- 
hicles and  developed  the  now  famous 
M-113,  a  personnel  carrier  which  is  air- 
droppable,  and  which  is  considered  by 
armed  forces  all  over  the  world  as  one  of 
the  finest  military  vehicles  ever  devel- 
oped. This  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause of  FMC's  perfection  of  a  new  tech- 
nique to  weld  heavy  aluminum  plate. 

The  original  Army  production  design 
was  for  a  much  heavier  vehicle  which 
would  cost  close  to  $100,000.  Thanks  to 
FMC  engineers  and  their  fine  work  this 
has  developed  Into  a  vehicle  which  does 
the  .same  job  as  the  heavier  one.  is  now 
air-droppable,  and  now  costs  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  what  the  original  de- 
sign would  have  cost.  To  me  this  Is  a 
record  of  which  Food  Machinery  L 
Chemical  Corp.  may  justly  be  proud. 
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In  recent  years  that  record  has  been 
subject  to  attack  azul  certain  Inferences 
have  been  made  about  this  company 
which  have  not  only  been  untrue  but 
have  been  unfair.  They  have  not  been 
in  ttie  best  interests  of  that  company  nor 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Th.'  culmination  of  tbeae  unfair  at- 
lac-ks  came  on  ..vlay  4.  1M2.  when  an  ar- 
ticlc  by  the  well-known  columnist  Drew 
Pearson  appeared  in  all  of  the  t>a'Pers 
wh'ch  carry  his  syndicated  column. 

Under  the  permiasion  "previously 
p  ranted  me  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
tor  in  my  remarks,  I  azn  placing  in  the 
REroKD  at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
V,  ashington  Post  of  Sunday,  May  6.  ld<2, 
in  which  Mr.  Da  vies,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Food  Machinery  Corp  ,  an- 
.swers  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son and  repudiates  them. 

DwtKS  EhfCT  A«rs  Co?rni.^rT  to  Food  Machim- 
■ST  CoBP.  Was  om  Low  Bid 

San  Josk.  Calif  ,  Mny  6. — Paul  L.  Dnvles, 
chairman  of  Tood  Mai:hlnery  Corp..  today 
said  that  commenu  and  aUegatlona  publlalied 
bT  Waaltlti'^loa  columnist  Drrw  Penreon  ot\ 
May  4,  cliarglng  that  Itot  Army  had  unfairly 
awarded  PVkvI  Machinery  Corp  a  multlmll- 
Iliin-dollnr  drfenrf  cor  tract,  waa  a  "thor- 
cTi'hly  diB'ortPd  hodgt -pndge  of  ml«repre- 
Rrntatlon  " 

Ba.'-ls  for  the  '•nnten^lon  was  the  cnlum- 
r.i.st'a  report  the  FikkI  Machinery  Corp.  had 
been  awarded  a  noncompetitive  contract  to 
produce  2  832  M-113  armored  personnel  cax- 
r  or*  for  the  Army  and  the  AllU-Chalmers 
M  inufacturlng  Co  waa  low  bidder  by  $1,000 
per    vehicle 

Davlcs  said  thjit  crntrary  to  Pearson's 
rhnrfr?"^.  the  M  113  pro-mremcnt  referred  to 
was  "highly  competitive";  the  Government 
rtcrived  bids  frum  eight  companle-  Including 
Cl-neral  Motors.  Chrysler.  International  Har- 
vrsier,  Studeb^iker-Paciuu-d.  AlU'-Chalmers 
.i;id  uLhers.  He  then  said  that  on  "undls- 
j'Uted  teftlmoriy  of  the  Army,  backed  by 
documentation,"  Food  Machinery  Corp.  bid 
w.'.s  lower  than  the  next  lowest  bid  ( Allls- 
Chalmersi  by  SS  1  mtinon.  "In  fact,"  Daviea 
said,  "when  computed  on  the  basis  of  cash 
Buvings  to  the  Government.  Pood  Machinery 
Curp   bid  was  lowest  by  $7.5  million." 

It  Is  cstren^ly  regrettable  that  a  national 
f<p  >kcbnian  of  the  stature  of  Mr.  Pearson 
sfuiuUl  devdnp  and  publish  such  misinfor- 
mation that  serves  to  discredit  both  the 
Army  and  our  company,"  declared  the  PMC 
chalrm.in. 

Davirs  aald  that  In  a  letter  to  the  House 
Armed  Porces  Subcommittee  on  SpedaJ  In- 
vestigations, "copies  of  Which  were  freely 
ai.d  publicly  available  to  Drew  Pearson  and 
any  otlicr  ucwspapermaa.  long  before  the 
rrroucous  column  of  May  4  appeared  In 
print,  our  company  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally established  thnt  In  a  long  aeries  of 
competitive  awards  by  the  Army,  we  had 
consistently  been  the  lowest  bidder  for  the 
destfrn.  development,  and  production  of 
M   113  armored   personnel   carriers." 

Tiie  M  113  Is  s  lightweight,  amphibious. 
airdropi>able.  armored  personnel  carrier. 
.^LCjrdmg  to  Davies,  It  was  designed  and 
^^nught  Ir.tn  production  by  FMC,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps,  "In 
rci^ord  time  and  with  reeultlng  savings  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Army, 
r  mpnrcd  with  the  cost  of  prior  vehicles." 
The  carrier  Is  now  being  used  by  VS.  Armed 
Forces  in  West  Germany  and  other  crucial 
nreas. 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  past  2  years 
fi  -series  of  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  for  Special  Investiga- 


tions of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. These  hearings — with  which  I 
am  personally  familiar — are  to  Investi- 
gate the  procurement  of  the  M-113 
armored  personnel  carrier  by  the  Army. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  subcommittee's 
overall  study  of  so-called  sole  source 
procurement.  There  were  executive  ses- 
sions in  1960,  public  and  executive  ses- 
sions in  1961,  and  public  and  executive 
sessions  in  1962.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  two  extensive  reviews  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Toward  the  end  of  these  hearings  I 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  and 
stated  that  I  believed  tlie  subcommittee 
was  performing  a  great  public  service  in 
its  overall  activity  of  attempting  to  im- 
prove procurement  practices,  and  par- 
ticularly in  focusing  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  on  Government  procurement. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  subcommittee 
has  still  another  obligation.  When  a 
matter  has  been  reviewed  and  rereviewed 
over  an  extensive  period  of  time,  and 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  M-113  pro- 
curements from  FMC.  the  record  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  procurements 
were  legal,  proper,  and  based  on  the 
lowest  competitive  price,  and  resulted  in 
savings  to  the  Government  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
subcommittee  to  bring  the  hearings  to  an 
end.  The  hearings  should  not  be  con- 
tinued if  all  they  accomplish  is  to  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  disgruntled  bidders,  and 
to  form  the  basis  for  distorted  and 
en"oneoiis  news  reports  such  as  the  Drew 
Pearson  colimin  of  May  4,  1962.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  committee  preserve  its 
out-standing  reputation  for  integrity  and 
public  service.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  subcommittee  continue  to  be  an 
efllective  vehicle  for  monitoring  procure- 
ment procedures. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSFR.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  on  his 
very  comprehensive  and  forthright  state- 
ment on  this  matter. 

The  people  in  my  district  can  only 
be  confused  when  a  major  syndicated 
columnist  writes  an  article  quoting 
members  of  a  subcommittee,  or  more 
accurately  misquoting  them,  and  prais- 
ing the  subcommittee  counsel  and  at  the 
same  time  attacking  the  integrity  of  the 
Army  and  of  a  procurement  which  clearly 
was  awarded  based  on  the  lowest  com- 
petitive bid.  While  we  in  Congress  can- 
not control  and  should  not  control  what 
the  new^^papers  publish,  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  doty  to  make  sure  that  they  pre- 
sent the  full  and  true  facts.  Therefore, 
I  would  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
would  promptly  make  clear  that  it  has 
completed  its  investigation  and  based  on 
the  full  record  has  found  the  procure- 
ments to  be  legal  and  proper,  resulting 
In  great  savings  to  the  Government  and 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

When  Food  Machinery  Corp.,  as  the 
bidder  that  offered  the  Government  the 
most  money  in  an  open  competitive  sale, 
purchased  the  old  197-acre  Naval  Ord- 
nance Plant  at  South  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
President  Kennedy,  In  his  press  confer- 


ence of  April  12,  1961,  made  the  follow- 
ing announcement: 

I  wi^U  to  announce  that  the  U.S.  Naval 
Ordnance  Plant  at  South  CharleBton,  W.  Va., 
wlU  be  sold  to  the  Pood  MaChiaery  &  Chem- 
Inal  Corp,  of  New  Tortt  City.  The  General 
Services  Administration  has  accepted  the 
hid  of  $4J320,000  and  this  company  is  propos- 
ing to  provide  a  development  which  will, 
they  hope,  stimulate  the  economy  In  this 
area  and  In  this  State,  which  Is  a  matter  of 
particular  interest. 

^lortly  aft^  the  purclmse  Food  Ma- 
chinery Corp.  started  construction  of  a 
new  multimillion  dollar  chemical  plant 
on  one  part  of  the  extensive  ordnance 
plant  site,  and  thereafter  announced 
plans  for  a  second  large  ciemical  plant. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  Food  Ma- 
chinery Corp.  to  inipFove  rail  transporta- 
tion into  the  area.  Now,  Pood  Machin- 
ery Corp.,  as  the  low  bidder  by  $5,100,000. 
in  a  highly  competitive  procurement,  has 
brought  part  of  the  production  of  the 
M-113  armored  personnel  carrier  into 
South  Charleston. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  actions, 
rather  than  being  investigated  and  re- 
investigated, should  be  highly  com- 
mended. They  brought  work  to  a  de- 
pressed area;  they  put  an  idle  plant  to 
work;  they  are  making  the  hopes  of  my 
constituents  a  reality;  they  carried  out 
the  program  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  program  which  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  party,  support. 
And  at  the  same  time,  they  saved  the 
Army  millions  of  dollars  over  the  next 
lowest  bids  of  all  of  Food  Machinery 
Corp.'s  numerous  competitors,  such 
as  Allis-Chalmers,  Studebaker-Packard, 
General  Motors  Cadillac  Division,  Inter- 
national Harvester,  Whelanri  Co.,  and 
others — thereby  making  extra  funds 
available  for  other  essoitiai  d^ense 
programs  with  other  companies  in  other 
districts. 

I  believe  the  facts  outlhied  in  the  let- 
ter of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Paul  R.  Ignatius,  directed  to  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson  under  date  of  May  4,  1962,  are 
substantiated  by  the  record  and  should 
be  studied  by  all  persons  who  plan  to 
form  an  opinion  in  this  matter.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  introducing  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  that  let- 
ter and  I  recommend  very  strongly  that 
the  text  be  considered  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  statements  made  here  to- 
day. In  tills  instance,  the  Army  has  held 
firm  and  has  resisted  the  stH>ck  waves  of 
improper  and  specially  motivated  criti- 
cism. In  simple  terms,  the  Army  has 
obtained  the  maximum  number  of  vehi- 
cle units  for  the  minimum  bid  price. 
That  is  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 
and  they  have  done  it.  I  take  ttiis  occa- 
sion, therefore,  to  pubUdy  extend  my 
congratulations  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Ignatius  and  his  staff,  and  to  advise  them 
that  their  efforts  in  this  bid  procurement 
will  be  remembered  in  the  future  if 
similar  ill-founded  critkusnu  should 
arise.   Tt^  letter  foUows: 

lisT  4.  1M2. 

Mr.  Dkzw  PEABBom, 
Wtukinifton.  DC 

Deas  Ms.  Pearson:  In  oanaectlon  with 
your  ooknMBB.  at  May  4.  1961.  tn  the  Wash- 
iB^toa  Post,  entitietf  "Amy  Buyers  Dlsre- 
ganl  Idv  Btd."  1  wish  to  provide  you  with 
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I    the    following   Information    drawn    from    of- 
ficial Army  flies 

1.  Tou  atftted:  "An  amazing  caa«  In  which 
1   the  U.S.  Army,  pledged  to  light  agalr^t  com- 
I  munlBin,    stymied    fair    competition  "      The 
;  contract  In  question  resulted  from  a  com- 
petitive negotiation  In  which  33  companies 
were   Invited    to  submit   bids — 8  companies 
did  submit  bids.     Award  was  made  to  FMC 
as  the  bidder  submitting  the  lowest  price  to 
the  Government.     Competition  was  encour- 
ai;ed  rather  than  stymied 

2.  You  stated:  "a  case.  Incidentally,  which 
coet  the  American  taxpayers  several  extra 
million  dollars."  The  I'MC  price  for  the 
1.633  quantity  of  vehicles  was  92  5  mllUou 
less  than  the  next  low  price  for  this  quan- 
tity. The  FMC  price  for  the  1.200  quantity 
was  93 .6  million  less  than  the  next  low  price 
for  this  quantity.  The  award  as  made  saved 
the  taxpayers  several  million  dollars 

3.  You  stated:  "U.S  Army  had  given  a  si>le 
source  (noncompetitive)  contract  to  the 
Food  Idachlnery  Corp  for  the  manufacture 
of  M-113  personnel  carriers  even  though 
AUls-Chalmers  had  bid  lower  "  As  pointed 
out  In  (I)  above,  this  was  a  competitive  pro- 
curement and  not  sole  source  As  pointed 
out  In  (2)  above,  FMC  was  the  low  bidder 
and  not  Allls-Chalmers. 

4.  You  stated:  "their  testimony  of  Army 
discrimination  against  them  was  so  amaz- 
ing ■  Bids  were  evaluated  on  cost  to  the 
Government  No  discrimination  of  any  kind 
existed 

5  You  stated  "The  facts  showed  that  the 
Army  could  have  saved  •1,000  per  troop  car- 
rier If  It  had  given  the  contract  to  .MUs- 
Chalmers  instead  of  the  Fcxxl  Machinery 
Corp."  As  pointed  out  In  (2)  above  the 
Army  would  have  increased  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  by  making  an  award  to  AlUs- 
Chalmers.  There  Is  no  baals  in  fact  for  a 
statement  that  an  Allls-Chalmers  award 
would  have  saved  •  1,000  per  troop  carrier 
The  FMC  unit  price  was  $20,128  for  b«jth 
quantities.  The  AUls-Chalmers  unit  price 
was  »21,301  for  the  1632  quantity  and  »21  719 
for  the  1  200  quantity 

6  You  stated  "The  bid  did  not  go  to  Allis- 
Chalmers  which  had  bid  lower  on  the  first 
i{o-round  "  You  are  speaking  here  of  a  sub- 
sequent order  received  from  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  for  1,132  vehicles  with  an 
urgent  delivery  schedule.  The  urgent  sched- 
ule required  placement  of  the  contract  with 
FMC  as  the  only  firm  In  production  and. 
consequently,  the  only  company  capable  of 
meeting  delivery  dates.  Also,  as  pointed 
out  in  (2 1  and  (5)  above.  Allla-Chambers 
did  not  "bid  lower  on  the  first  go-round  " 

7  You  stated:  "Furthermore,  the  coet  per 
unit  for  the  contract  awarded  F(X)d  Machin- 
ery was  approximately  923.000  Instead  of 
920.000  on  the  earlier  contract  "  The  Army 
achieved  a  price  reduction  of  9225  per  ve- 
hicle on  the  1,132  buy  which  was  the  order 
for  the  FRO  previously  referred  to  This  re- 
duced the  unit  coet  of  the  vehicle  to  $19,903 
However,  the  FRO  has  requested  a  vehicle 
which  la  not  exactly  the  same  sis  that  which 
we  are  having  produced  for  the  U  S  Army 
and  the  cost  of  these  modifications  has  added 
9405  to  the  basic  vehicle  cost.  In  addition, 
the  required  acceleration  In  delivery  in- 
creases costs  by  9602  per  vehicle.  The  net 
of  these  Increases  and  decreases  In  cost  re- 
sults In  a  vehicle  price  of  920.910  and  not  a 
coet  of  923.000, 

8  You  stated  "This  was  because  the  com- 
pany was  so  overloaded  It  would  have  to  pay 
Its  workers  overtime."  As  outlined  In  (7) 
above,   the  Increaaed  costs  were  not  due   to 

overloading  the  company"  but  were  due  to 
modiflcatloru  required  by  the  FRO  and  ac- 
celeration costs  In  connection  with  the  early 
delivery  schedule. 

9  You  stated  "that  Allls-Chalmers  on 
.\pril  18  had  officially  withdrawn  Its  bid  from 
the  Army  '  Allls-Chalmers  at  no  time  wlth- 
■  irew  a  bid   from  the  Army.     On  April  19  it 


did  withdraw  a  protest  It  had  submitted  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  make  two  addi- 
tional comments:  First,  there  exists  an  Im- 
plication In  your  article  that  the  Army  placed 
a  contract  with  FMC  at  a  time  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  leaving  for  Easter  vaca- 
tion and  that  the  timing  of  the  award  was 
a  "mysterious  thing  '  The  announcement 
of  the  FRO  award  was  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  In  order  to  insure  the  attain- 
ment of  the  required  delivery  schedule  Sec- 
ondly, therj  Is  an  implication  that  the  Army 
may  have  "put  heat  on  AUls-Chalmers  "  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  such  action  Is  not 
condoned  at  any  level  within  the  Army  arid 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  svich  action 
was  taken  by  any  Army  Individual  You 
may  wish  to  verify  this  with  offlclaU  of  AUls- 
Chalmers 

I  am  sure  that  after  you  have^xamlned  the 
facts  outlined  above  you  will  agree  that  an 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  .\rmy  and  ti> 
Its  procurement  personnel  I  W'nUd  appre- 
ciate your  taking  whatever  action  you  deem 
appropriate  as  a  result  of  the  Information  1 
have  furnished  you 
Sincerely 

Pail  R    Ui.SATU's 
i4..«;.«tant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

I  Inttallatirm^  and  f.oyf.»ti''' i 

Mr  SLACK  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  therein  some 
letters. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia'' 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

Mr  GUBSER  I  would  like  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  to  point  out  he  has  cer- 
tainly performed  a  Kreat  service  for  the 
people  of  his  district,  which  is  In  a  de- 
pres.sed  area  I,  for  one,  welcome  fii,s 
support  of  this  very  fine  firm  which  has 
an  excellent  reputation  for  carrying  on 
and  performing  satisfactorily  in  defense 
contracts  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
m  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and. 
certainly  m  the  b^-st  interest.s  of  our  na- 
tional .security 

Mr  SLACK      I  thank  my  colleague 


RUMANL\N   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr  Li- 
BONATii  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr 
Fcir.HAN  !  IS  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Member.s 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  May  10 
has  been  a  day  of  deep  meaning  and 
great  significance  for  the  Rumanian  na- 
tion during  the  cour.se  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. It  remains  a  day  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Rumanian  people  in  the 
homeland  and  in  the  many  countries  of 
the  world  where  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Rumania  live  in  freedom.  It  is  Ru- 
manian Independence  Day— the  anni- 
versary of  Rumania  s  national 
independence. 

This  day  has  double  .significance  m 
the  United  States 

It  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  Ru- 
manian people  cherish  the  same  ideals 
of    nation    as    those    which    moved    our 


Founding  Fathers  to  declare  and  estab- 
lish the  United  States  of  America.  The 
common  Ideals  of  independence — for 
nation  and  for  all  the  individuals 
thereof-  -bind  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  jieople  of  Rumania  in  a 
treaty  of  the  human  spirit  which  marks 
our  common  destiny. 

This  day  also  .serves  to  remind  all  of 
us  that  Rumanian  national  independ- 
ence has  b*'en  put  in  chains  by  the  new 
imperialism,  the  new  colonialism  of  the 
Russians  Those  same  Russian  chains 
have  been  put  upon  individual  liberties 
and  the  basic  freedoms  in  the  Ruma- 
nian homeland  And  the  spector  of  Rua- 
.sian  imperialism  threatens  the  future  of 
all  indeptMident  nations  and  free  people* 

The  treaty  of  the  human  spirit  which 
binds  Rumania  and  the  United  States 
m  a  common  destiny  cannot  be  broken 
by  angre.ssors.  imperialists,  despots  or 
coloni/ers  Such  a  treaty  Involves  the 
highe.st  hopes  of  civilized  mankind,  hopes 
which  spring  from  the  centuries- long 
struggle  of  mankind  to  be  free.  Tho«e 
hop«\s  are  indelible  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  p<*ople  who  have  known  the 
blessings  of  human  freedom,  Tlicy  can- 
not be  removed  by  the  desixjt  or  the  ty- 
rant and  over  the  long  run  of  history 
tho.se  same  hopes  have  always  sub- 
nieiKed  the  tyrant  These  things  we 
belu-ve  These  ideals  we  share  with  the 
people  of  Rumania  These  ideals  bind 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation  with  that  of 
I^imania 

That  is  why  May  10  of  each  year  has 
a  special  meaning  for  tlie  people  of  our 
country  and  merits  special  public  observ- 
ance in  the  United  Sates 

This  day  is  not  observtKl  publicly  in 
the  Rumanian  homeland  The  reasons 
are  clear  Tlie  i>eopIe  of  Rumania  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
neither  free  nor  inde;HMident.  Every  day 
of  their  lives  they  see  and  feel  evidence 
of  their  captivity  by  Moscow  The  alien 
regime  imposed  upon  the  Rumanian 
people  knows  that  the  Rumanian  nation 
IS  neither  free  nor  independent — Just  as 
members  of  the  regime  are  neither  free 
nor  independent  But  the  regime  also 
knows  th«'  Rumanian  people  cherish  the 
meaning  of  this  day.  that  it  symbolizes 
their  hoiH's  and  aspirations.  Hence. 
public  obs*>rvance  of  this  independence 
day  is  prohibited  in  Rumania.  But  this 
I>:ohibition  by  an  alien  regime  has  not 
and  will  not  stop  the  Rumanian  c>eople 
from  remembering  its  meaning  and  ob- 
serving Its  .significance  in  tho.se  special 
wavs  all  the  captive  peoples  behind  the 
Russian  curtain  maintain  their  national 
.spirit  and  hopes  The  i>eople  of  captive 
Rumaiua  know  that  their  independence 
day  is  observed  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  free  world 
Wherever  free  Rumanians  live  they  keep 
faith  with  their  brothers  in  the  home- 
land Those  who  meet  today  to  observe 
this  independence  day  are  giving  evi- 
dence of  their  faith  in  the  future  of  a 
free  and  independent  Rumania.  I  com- 
pliment them  for  their  faithful  dispatch 
of  this  high  trust  and  am  honored  to 
join  with  them  and  to  be  a  part  of  this 
official  observance. 

This    IS    an    appropriate    occasion    to 
evaluate    the     global    struKt;le    between 
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Russian  imperialism  and  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  and  to  help  chart  the 
course  to  victory  in  the  cold  war  for 
freedom's  cause. 

We  begin  by  admitting  that  the  enemy, 
the  self -declared  enemy,  in  reality  Rus- 
.sian  imperalism,  now  occupies  no  less 
than  a  score  of  once  free  and  independ- 
ent nations.  In  addition,  the  Russians 
have  partitioned  three  o'.her  nations  and 
i>re  now  attempting— either  directly  or 
throujih  trained  puppets — to  occupy  the 
free  parts  of  those  partitioned  nations. 
Wc  also  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  set  upon  a  course  of  world 
empire — to  remake  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  the  miserable  image  of  the 
firand  Duchy  of  Muscovy.  Khrushchev 
affirmed  this  long  standing  Russian 
policy  no  later  than  2  weeks  ago  when 
he  declared  that  Moscow  would  continue 
to  support  so-called  wars  of  liberation 
on  the  territory  of  the  free  world  and 
would  launch  .so-called  defensive  wars 
awamst  any  and  all  nations  opposing  the 
Russian  drive  for  world  conquest.  These 
are  the  hard  realities  of  truth  which  lie 
behind  the  newspeak  language  of  Mos- 
cow. I^t  us  make  no  mistake  about  the 
intentions  of  the  Russians.  They  are 
determined  to  win  total  victory  in  the 
war  they  have  launched  against  the 
United  States  and  all  other  free  nations. 
They  will  not  settle  for  a  tie — a  so-called 
stalemate — their  objective  is  total  vic- 
tory. They  are  playing  a  game  of  winner 
take  all.  we  are  forced  into  the  game  be- 
cause they  leave  us  no  out.  It  is  time  we 
be^'an  to  play  according  to  the  winner- 
take-all  rules  the  Russians  have  estab- 
lish I'd. 

There  are  misty  voices  heard  on  the 
American  scene  today  proclaiming  that 
there  can  be  no  winner  in  the  cold  war. 
Other  voices,  imbedded  in  faint  heart 
and  Imbued  with  limited  faith  in  free- 
dom's cau.se.  are  claiming  that  the 
United  States  does  not  or  should  not 
.seek  victory  in  the  cold  war. 

These  voices  give  rise  to  the  question. 
Who  are  they  trying  to  convince,  the 
Rus.sians  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States'  They  will  never  convince  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  this  point 
because  our  people  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  victory  in  all  those  conflicts 
which  have  threatened  our  liberties,  our 
freedom,  and  our  national  independence. 
The.se  strange  voices  will  never  be  able 
to  throw  up  a  smoke  screen  to  excuse 
inaction  or  half  hearted  action  to  meet 
the  Russian  threat.  Others  have  tried 
this  before  and  our  people  have  regis- 
tered their  displeasure  at  the  polls — 
turning  out  of  office  those  who  supported 
such  views  or  allowed  expression  of 
such  views  by  officials  of  our  Giovern- 
ment  to  go  unchallenged.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve the  Russians  can  be  persuaded  by 
loose  talk  that  neither  side  can  win  the 
cold  war— least  of  all  that  they  cannot. 
There  is  a  grave  danger  in  such  loose 
talk,  especially  if  it  can  be  attributed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  official  Washing- 
ton policy.  It  can  tempt  the  Russians 
into  more  international  adventures  of  a 
military  or  paramilitary  character.  It 
can  further  weaken  confidence  in  the 
United  States  as  a  standup  Nation,  conii- 
■lent  of  its  strength  and  certain  of  its 


destiny.  It  can  even  lead  to  nuclear 
conflict — the  very  fear  of  which  appears 
to  motivate  this  loose  talk. 

Some  years  ago  a  proven  authority  on 
the  Russian  problem  and  a  genuine  stu- 
dent of  the  cold  war  made  this  observa- 
tion: 

The  hotter  we  make  the  logistics  of  the 
cold  war  the  colder  will  be  the  probabilities 
of  a  hot  war. 

That  observation  by  the  late  Father 
Edmund  J.  Walsh,  S.J.,  former  regent 
of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  at 
Georgetown  University,  has  proven  its 
value  over  the  years. 

Everytime  we  have  taken  the  cold  war 
seriously  by  taking  the  political  offensive 
the  Russians  have  turned  on  their  smiles 
and  backed  off  from  the  dire  threats 
they  launched  against  us.  President 
Kennedy  has  already  expei*ienced  the 
value  of  this  admonition.  When  he 
made  it  clear  to  the  Russians  that  we 
intended  that  Berlin  should  remain  free, 
by  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  put  us 
in  a  position  to  back  up  our  determina- 
tion, the  Russians  backed  off  on  their 
"Vienna  threats.  But  the  smiles  were 
turned  on  and  a  warm  breeze  was  alleged 
to  be  blowing  in  our  direction  from  Mos- 
cow, suggesting  that  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  a  little  in  our  current  nego- 
tiations with  them  on  Berlin  and  the 
future  of  a  free  and  United  Germany. 

The  present  Berlin  crisis  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  Russians  in  an  effort  to 
afflict  the  Kennedy  administration  with 
political  myopia.  That  is,  to  cause  our 
Nation  to  look  at  the  Berlin  crisis  as  a 
special  matter,  of  no  real  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world  and  hav- 
ing no  relationship  to  the  broader  prob- 
lems of  Central-East  Europe.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  new  Russian  tactic.  They 
have  been  engaged  with  it.  on  and  off. 
since  the  first  Berlin  blockade  of  1948-49. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  an  important 
bearing  on  overall  Russian  plans  and 
strategy. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  reality 
of  the  present  Berlin  crisis  in  the  context 
of  the  modern  day  Russian  Empire. 

It  is  an  island  of  freedom  located  100 
miles  behind  the  Russian  curtain,  a  cur- 
tain which  extends  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  An  Island  of  Free- 
dom, no  matter  how  small,  in  this  vast 
sea  of  Russian  despotism  assumes  im- 
merise  proportions  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
ruling  class  in  Moscow.  It  must  appear 
as  a  terrible  menace  to  them — a  germ 
center  from  which  the  germs  of  human 
freedom  could  rapidly  spread  throughout 
their  captive  empire. 

It  is  an  island  of  prosperity  in  a  vast 
sea  of  common  poverty  created  by  the 
Russian  exploiting  class — the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.  This  dem- 
onstration of  what  free  people  can  do 
for  themselves,  when  they  are  not  bur- 
dened by  the  unworkable  dogma  of  Rus- 
sian economic  and  social  theory,  must 
be  unbearable.  At  best  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  temptation,  temptation  for 
the  exploited  non-Russian  nations  to 
throw  off  the  chains  which  bind  them  to 
Moscow. 

It  is  an  island  of  promise  for  all  the 
captive,  non-Russian  nations  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
promise  Involves  fulfillment  of  the  war- 


time pledges  that  governments  freely 
chosen  by  the  peoples  concerned  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  i>eople  would 
be  established  in  all  the  territories  lib- 
erated from  Axis  occupation.  It  also  in- 
volves the  promise  of  self-determination 
for  all  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
within  the  U.S.S.R.,  because  their  rights 
are  no  less  important  than  those  of  the 
people  in  Berlin  or  in  the  other  captive 
nations. 

If  we  look  at  the  present  Berlin  crisis 
in  this  context,  rejecting  the  F>olitical 
myopia  the  Russians  are  attempting  to 
inflict  UE>on  us,  we  will  begin  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  a  free  Berlin 
and  a  free  and  united  Germany  to  the 
final  outcome  of  the  cold  war. 

So  doing  we  must: 

First,  stand  fast  in  support  of  Berlin 
as  the  island  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
promise  within  the  Russian  Empire. 

Second,  reject  all  proposals  by  the 
Russians  which  give  any  evidence  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  endorse  a 
status  quo  with  respect  to  the  present 
day  Russian  Empire. 

Third,  support  with  courage  and  vigor 
the  pHDlitical  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  as  the  peaceful  solution 
to  the  crisis  of  Berlin  and  Russian  oc- 
cupied Germany. 

Fourth,  seek  solution  to  all  outstanding 
problems  with  the  Russians  in  Central- 
East  Europe  through  insistence  on  the 
right  of  all  the  nations  involved  to  self- 
determination. 

Fifth,  be  prepared  for  victory  in  the 
cold  war  because  that  will  happen  to  us 
if  we  persist  in  our  support  of  these  lines 
of  political  action. 

All  responsible  Americans  are  con- 
cerned with  hastening  the  day  when  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom  will  be 
returned  to  Rumania.  It  is  time  that 
we  recognize  the  plight  of  Rumania  is 
not  an  isolated  one.  The  same  condi- 
tions of  national  servitude  apply  to  no 
less  than  two  score,  non-Russian  nations. 
All  are  plagued  with  a  common  oppres- 
sor— Russian  imp)erialism.  Members  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  all  the  captive 
nations  must  be  regarded  with  reality — 
they  are  nothing  but  agents  of  a  foreign 
power  and  that  foreign  power  is  Russia. 

Russia  is  only  one  of  the  nations  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  it  is  a  minority  nation 
even  though  the  Russians  are  told  by 
the  new  ruling  class  that  they  are  the 
superior  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Eighty 
million  Russians  and  their  Communist 
agents  in  the  captive  nations  cannot 
hold  the  empire  together  if  the  captive 
nations  develop  a  unity  of  purpose  in 
breaking  their  chains  of  national  slavery. 
I  am  equally  certain  that  no  captive  na- 
tion, working  on  its  own  resources  alone, 
can  break  the  chains  of  Moscow.  None 
of  the  captive  nations  will  be  free  until 
all  are  free.  We  must,  therefore,  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  this  political  principle 
and  work  together  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  policy  of 
"Russia  for  the  Russians"  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  entire  foreign  policy.  Such 
a  policy  would  give  dynamic  purpose  and 
sure  direction  to  our  international  se- 
curity programs.  It  would  establish  a 
target  that  all  could  see  and  understand. 
This  policy  would   assure   the   Russian 
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people  that  they  would  be  safe  and  se- 
cure behind  their  ethnoloflrical  boun- 
daries, there  they  could  establish  any 
form  of  ffovemment  that  best  suited 
their  culture  and  traditions  and  no  one 
would  disturb  their  national  life.  The 
United  States  should  be  willing,  indeed 
anxious,  under  these  circumstances  to 
offer  g:\iarantees  for  the  integrity  of 
Russian  national  life.  Similarly,  the 
non-Russian  nations  which  would  secure 
their  national  independence  through 
such  a  policy  fulfillment,  including  those 
now  within  the  U3.SJI.  as  well  as  those 
now  technically  outside  the  U.S.S.R.. 
would  be  willing  to  recognize  and  honor 
the  national  independence  of  Russia. 
Of  this  I  am  confident.  I  am  equally 
confident  such  a  policy  is  the  strongest 
insurance  against  war  and  our  best  hope 
for  peace  with  Justice. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  pause  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  honor  the  10th  of 
May — the  traditional  national  holiday 
of  the  Rumanian  people. 

This  is  a  poignant  occasion  because 
In  Rumania  this  holiday  is  no  longer 
celebrated.  The  people  who  fought  to 
gain  their  freedom  on  the  10th  of  May 
and  who  regard  this  victory  with  such 
strong  sentiment  now  languish  under 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  Soviet.  Here 
in  the  United  States,  where  freedom  is  a 
matter  of  long  tradition,  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  heredity,  we  som2times  take  this 
wonderful  condition  quite  for  granted. 
We  fail  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
what  we  have.  So  It  Is  a  strange  twist 
of  fate  that  we  celebrate  the  memorial 
of  the  gaining  of  freedom  by  a  nation 
which  no  longer  has  freedom.  Even 
stranger,  as  we  do  this  we  offer  the  Ru- 
manians an  odd  form  of  moral  strength. 

Americans  are  a  generoios  and  kind- 
hearted  people,  as  is  often  demonstrated. 
If  It  were  possible,  Americans  would 
do  far  more  than  offer  moral  support. 

Beyond  certain  narrow  limits  we  can- 
not offer  material  help.  We  can  only 
send  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
Rumanians :  Our  assurance  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  them  and  that  we  are 
doing  all  that  we  can  to  protect  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

We  are  sending  the  Rumanian  people 
our  pledge  that  one  day  the  10th  of  May 
win  be  celebrated  in  Rumania  openly 
and  Joyously. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
confused  emotion  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  85th  anniversary  of  Ru- 
manian independence,  for  the  Rumani- 
an people  are  today  tightly  locked  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  cannot  openly 
and  Joyously  celebrate  this  day.  I 
know,  however,  that  the  memory  of  May 
10,  1877,  when  Rumanian  independence 
was  proclaimed,  will  inspire  in  their 
hearts  renewed  hope  and  courage  for  a 
time  when  they  will  sigaln  be  free.  May 
these  brave  and  noble  people  of  Rumania 
know  that  we.  in  the  froe  world,  are 
thinking  of  them,  praying  for  them,  and 
longing  with  them  for  the  glorious  day 
when  freedom  will  again  return  to  their 
beloved  country. 

May  the  people  of  Rumania  also  know 
that  we  are  not  convinced  of  their  desire 
for  communism,  that  we  have  faith  in 


their  will  for  a  system  of  government 
which  is  determined  freely,  by  the  people 
of  Rumania,  and  not  by  the  tyrannical 
few  who  Impose  their  evil  ways  upon  the 
many.  How  ironic  it  Is  that  the  very 
Russians  who  helped  Rumania  to  be- 
come free  85  years  ai?o  are  today  re- 
sponsible for  enslaving  Rumania  within 
the  chains  of  communism. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  on  this  day 
the  Rumanians  of  the  free  world  will  in 
some  manner  be  able  to  communicate 
with  their  friends  and  relatives  in  Ru- 
mania our  great  sjTnpathy  for  their 
plight  and  our  burning  desire  that  one 
day  we  may  all  unite  in  an  open,  Jubilant 
celebration  of  thanksgiving  for  that 
cherished  day  of  May  10.  1877. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rumania  is  one  of  the  larger  countries 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  some  17 
million  Rumanians  constitute  one  of  the 
largest  of  all  ethnic  groups  in  the  entire 
region.  They  have  lived  in  their  historic 
homeland  since  times  immemorial,  and 
they  have  had  to  defend  their  homes  for 
centuries  against  Invaders  and  conquer- 
ors. They  had  also  to  struggle  hard  and 
ceaselessly  for  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Since  the  end  of  the  medieval 
period  they  had  faced  some  formidable 
and  fearless  adversaries,  and  considering 
the  forbidding  conditions  under  which 
they  faced  these  adversaries,  they  did 
well.  Early  in  modern  times  the  in- 
vincible steamroller  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  overran  their  country.  Con- 
quered, they  were  subjected  to  the  op- 
pressive Turkish  rule  which  they  en- 
dured for  400  years.  But  they  never  lost 
sight  of  their  national  goal,  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  1800's  they  staged  several  up- 
risings and  revolts,  but  each  time  they 
fell  short  of  their  goal;  and  they  were 
ruthlessly  punished  for  their  attempts 
to  free  themselves.  But  In  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  Crimean  War  of 
1853-56,  provided  them  with  a  welcome 
opportunity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  war  in  1856. 
European  powers  pressed  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  to  allow  the  Rumanians  auton- 
omy by  setting  up  two  autonomous 
principalities  there.  Later  these  two 
principalities  were  united  under  the  rule 
of  a  prince.  But  mere  autonomy  was 
not  the  goal  of  the  Rumanian  people; 
what  they  wanted  was  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. So  even  under  autonomy 
they  continued  their  struggle,  and  on 
May  10,  1877.  they  again  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  revolt  agaln':t  the  Turks  by  pro- 
claiming their  independence  In  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  of  course 
they  fought  on  the  side  of  Russia,  and 
the  successful  conclusion  of  that  war 
guaranteed  their  freedom. 

Since  those  days  Rumanians  have  had 
their  ups  and  downs ;  their  country  grew 
prosperous  at  times,  and  at  other  times 
it  was  poverty  stricken.  In  the  course  of 
two  world  wars  it  was  Invaded  by  enemy 
forces  and  ravaged  beyond  recognition. 
All  these  the  Rumanians  had  to  endure, 
hoping  that  In  the  end  they  would  have 
their  rewards  in  freedom.  Even  before 
the  end  of  the  la.st  war.  however,  they 
experienced  the  terrible  misfortune  of 
losing  not  only  part  of  their  country,  but 
also    their   freedom    and   independence 


11\p  Soviet  Union  robbed  them  of  these 
inalienable  rights.  Today  Rumanian* 
have  become  Soviet  Union's  captive  sub- 
jects, for  18  years  a  helpless  satellite  na- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  On  the 
85th  anniversary  of  their  independence 
day  I  gladly  Join  Americans  of  Rumanian 
descent  and  echo  the  genuine  patriotic 
sentiments  of  Rumanians  In  their  home- 
land. 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rumanians  have  lived  in  their  historic 
homeland  in  the  Balkans  since  days  im- 
memorial. There  they  have  tilled  the 
fertile  soil  and  have  fought  for  their 
freedom  and  independence.  During  most 
of  their  modern  history  they  have  found 
11  impossible  to  cop>e  with  their  powerful 
f3es.  The  country  was  ovemm  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  almost  500  years  ago. 
and  thereafter  Its  people  lived  under  the 
Ottomans  for  centuries.  They  endured 
and  suffered  the  oppressive  alien  rule, 
and  on  many  occasions  they  revolted 
against  the  Turks.  Unfortunately,  all 
their  attempts  to  free  themselves  ended 
in  failure,  often  culminating  In  national 
disaster,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury The  Crimean  War  of  the  mid- 
century  offered  them  the  opportunity. 
At  the  end  of  that  war— In  1856 — the 
Rumanians  were  able  to  secure  au- 
tonomy, and  this  autonomy  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  European  powers.  The 
next  step  toward  liberation  came  In 
1877.  On  May  10  of  that  year  Rumania 
proclaimed  its  Independence  and  began 
the  fight  for  Its  attainment.  In  that 
war  Rumanians  attained  their  national 
Ko&\.  and  this  again  was  sanctioned  by 
the  European  powers  To  the  Rumanian 
people  since  the  event  of  May  10  led  to 
ihcir  independence,  that  day  remains  as 
their  national  holiday,  their  independ- 
ence day. 

Since  1877  the  anniversary  celebration 
of  this  holiday  is  observed  in  all  Ru- 
manian communities,  in  and  out  of 
Rumania  Today  Communist  dictators 
of  Rumania  do  not  allow  any  such  cele- 
bration there,  but  we  in  tlie  free  world 
join  hands  on  this  anniversary,  on 
Rumanian  Independence  Day.  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  freedom  will 
prevail  In  Rumania. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rumania 
is  one  of  the  larger  countries  in  all  Eu- 
rope, and  Rumanians  constitute  the 
largest  ethnic  group  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope— in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Just  as 
these  18  million  sturdy  peasants  con- 
stitute a  formidable  force  in  the  area  to- 
day, so  in  their  past  history  they  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Balkans.  For  centuries  they  held  their 
own  against  powerful  and  aggressive  in- 
vaders, but  in  the  15th  century  they  were 
overcome  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  the 
country  was  overrun,  conquered,  and 
thereafter  for  some  400  years  Ruma- 
nians became  subjects  of  Ottoman  sul- 
tans. Daring  those  centuries  they  en- 
dured the  crude,  cruel  rule  of  the  Turks, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  did  their 
utmost  to  cast  off  the  alien  yoke  weigh- 
ing heavy  upon  them.  Time  and  again 
they  revolted  and  rose  In  rebellion 
aErain-st  their  powerful  overlords,  time 
and  again  they  were  overpowered,  and 
were  cruelly  punished  for  their  attempts 
to  free  themselves.     But  the  Rumanian 
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people,  determined  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent, and  unwilling  to  be  hdd 
down  or  held  back  from  their  goal,  re- 
volted several  times  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  in  at  least  two  of  these  they 
w  ore  successful. 

In  1856  they  obtained  autonomous 
status  within  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  their  only  tie 
with  the  Sultan  was  the  payment  of  an- 
nual tribute  to  his  treasury.  But  the 
Rumanians  wanted  to  cut  off  this  last 
remaining  link  between  themselves  and 
ruling  Turks.  To  attain  this  goal  they 
rose  again  in  1877,  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  May  10,  and  started  a 
war  against  the  Turks. 

Fortunately  for  them,  they  had  in 
this  war  the  Russians  as  well  as  other 
Balkan  nationalities  on  their  side.  So 
the  victory  of  their  cause  was  assured 
early  in  1878. 

Thus  May  10.  of  1877.  and  the  events 
Connected  with  that  date,  mark  a  veri- 
table milestone  in  Rumanian  national 
history.  The  proclamation  of  May  10 
ushered  in  a  new  era  in  their  history, 
gave  them  a  new  lease  on  life  as  a  nation, 
a  sovereign  and  independent  nation. 
They  then  built  and  developed  their 
country,  made  good  use  of  its  immense 
natural  resources,  and  at  times  made 
Rumania  the  granary,  the  real  bread 
basket  of  Europ>e.  Later  on  it  was  also 
to  become  the  largest  source  of  Europe's 
p>etroleum.  Rumanians  enjoyed  the 
freedom  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of 
their  country.  Then  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  last  war  things  began  to  take  a 
sad  and  dramatic  turn,  leading  to  Ru- 
mania's tragedy  towards  the  end  of  that 
war. 

It  is  Rumania's  misfortune  to  be 
bordering  the  Soviet  Union.  That  geo- 
graphical fact  made  Rumania  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  Soviet  aggression  very 
early  in  1945.  Since  then  unhappy  Ru- 
manians have  not  known  freedom  in 
their  own  homeland.  They  suffer  under 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny,  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Kremlin.  It  is 
sad  that  the  democracies  of  the  free 
West  could  not  aid  these  people  effec- 
tively to  free  themselves  from  Soviet 
tyranny,  but  on  this  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  let  us  all  hope  and  pray 
that  they  will  again  succeed  in  regain- 
ing their  freedom  and  independence. 
And  let  us  today  salute  the  br:  ve  Ru- 
manian people,  whose  lands  may  be  con- 
quered, but  whose  hearts  still  beat  with 
the  strength  of  hberty. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ru- 
mama  is  one  of  the  larger  countries  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Ruma- 
nians constitute  the  largest  single  ethnic 
element  in  the  region.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  fertile  and.  in  terms  of  natural 
resources,  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  Bal- 
kans. Rumanians  have  made  good  use 
of  the  wealth  of  their  country,  and  they 
have  been  known  as  the  most  industrious 
peasants  in  the  region 

Rumania  has  been  overrun  by  invaders 
and  conquerors  through  most  of  known 
history.  Por  centuries  these  conquerors 
held  the  Rumanians  under  them,  and 
treated  them  roughly  and  mercilessly. 
Rumanians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  im- 
wllllng    to    submit    dcxiilely    to    foreign 


rule,  and  fought  back  their  overlords 
in  every  way  they  could.  In  this  unequal 
fight  for  their  freedom  they  paid  dearly. 
The  conquerors  did  not  use  kid  gloves 
in  suppressing  revolts  in  Rumania;  fre- 
quently all  Rumanians  were  considered 
guilty  and  so  were  massacred  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

In  the  general  Balkan  disturbances 
in  the  1870's  Rumanians  hoped  to  attain 
their  goal,  and  so  made  the  daring  move 
that  has  become  a  landmark  in  their 
history.  On  May  10  of  1877  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  rose  in 
rebellion  against  their  overlords.  They 
attained  their  freedom  in  less  than  a 
year's  fighting.  Since  that  day  Ru- 
manians celebrate  that  day  as  their  in- 
dependence day,  though  tragically  to- 
day they  are  no  more  free  than  they  were 
before  1877. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rumanians  form  one  of  the  largest  na- 
tionality groups  in  the  Balkans,  and  like 
their  numerous  neighbors,  they  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  suffer  under  the  op- 
pressive Ottoman  sultans  during  most  of 
their  modern  history.  In  the  course  of 
these  centuries  they  struggled  endlessly, 
and  always  against  terrific  odds,  against 
their  powerful  overlords,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  national 
entity  and  national  spirit.  And  late  in 
the  last  century,  when  they  had  the  best 
chance  to  free  themselves,  they  seized 
upon  that  chance  and  attained  their 
goal. 

Late  in  the  15th  century  Rumania 
was  overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks.  For  400  years  Rumanians 
endured  the  Ottoman  Turkish  yoke, 
though  they  were  never  reconciled  to 
their  lot.  Gradually  and  ceaselessly  they 
worked  for  their  freedom.  Beginning 
with  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as 
the  Ottoman  regime  was  losing  its  grip 
over  its  Balkan  provinces,  the  Rumanians 
were  in  a  better  position  to  work  for 
their  goal.  At  the  end  of  the  Crimean 
War  they  were  given  autonomous  status. 
That  was  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  step  on  their  way  to  freedom 
and  independence.  This  autonomy  was 
guaranteed  by  the  European  powers,  so 
the  Turkish  Government  could  not  go 
back  on  its  promise.  But  the  Rumanians 
were  not  satisfied  with  mere  autonomy, 
and  they  were  on  the  lookout  for  an- 
other chance  which  would  offer  them 
their  independence.  They  had  that 
chance  in  1677.  On  May  10  of  that  year, 
taking  advantage  of  Turkey's  weakness, 
they  revolted  against  the  Turks  and  pro- 
claimed their  independence.  In  their 
fight,  they  were  materially  aided  by  the 
Russians,  and  in  less  than  a  year  they 
had  attained  their  goal. 

Today  on  the  85th  anniversary  of  that 
historic  day,  Rumanians  find  themselves 
imprisoned  in  their  historic  homeland 
under  Communist  totalitarian  regime, 
but  let  us  hope  that  they  will  again 
regain  their  freedom. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
10th  of  May  Is  the  traditional  national 
holiday  of  the  Rumanian  people,  com- 
memorating the  founding  of  the  King- 
dom of  Rumania  and  the  Independence 
achieved  by  that  nation  from  the  control 
previously  exercised  by  the  Turks. 


The  Kingdom  and  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania prospered  and  developed  for 
many  years  despite  the  ill  effects  of 
World  War  I  and  the  continuous  irrita- 
tions in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Freedom  and  hberty,  so  long  fought 
for  and  achieved  by  the  Rimianian  peo- 
ple, were  deprived  them  in  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  II  when  Soviet  bay- 
onets imE>osed  the  Communist  puppet 
government  on  the  people  and  forced  the 
legitimate  Rumanian  Government  to 
dissolve  and  its  leaders  to  flee  the  coun- 
try for  their  lives. 

However,  the  spirit  of  the  Rumanian 
people  remains  steadfast  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  colonialism.  Radio  broad- 
casts to  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain from  Rumanians  in  the  free  world 
are  an  encouraging  link  in  maintaining 
a  ^irit  of  freedom  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  Rumanian  people  who  migrated 
to  the  United  States  have  become  out- 
standing American  citizens,  due,  in  great 
part,  to  their  heritage  of  freedom  in  their 
own  coxmtry,  and  to  their  appreciation 
for  our  strong  institutions,  of  which  peo- 
ple enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Ciulain  are 
deprived. 

I  wish  to  join  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  commemorating  this  day, 
which  is  being  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Rumanians  in  their  homeland  by  the 
facilities  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the 
Voice  of  America. 

Certainly,  in  the  observance  of  this 
commemoration,  I  Join  the  Rumanian 
National  Committee  and  Rumanians 
throughout  the  world,  and  urge  them  to 
maintain  their  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
restoration  of  a  legitimate  government 
for  Rumania. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ru- 
manian people  have  a  large  number  of 
holidays  in  their  long  and  eventful  his- 
tory, but  May  10  marks  a  great  land- 
mark in  their  history  becaiise  that  day 
marks  their  independence  day.  While 
strictly  speaking  Rumania's  independ- 
ence was  only  attained  by  degrees,  in 
several  steps,  the  actual  proclamation  of 
her  independence  and  the  last  serious 
fight  against  the  Turks  for  its  attain- 
ment began  on  May  10,  85  years  ago. 

The  Rumanians  are  among  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
today,  even  after  the  breakup  of  their 
historic  country  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  constitute  the  largest  single  ethnic 
element  in  the  entire  Balkan  region, 
numbering  more  than  17  million.  A 
brave  and  patriotic  people,  endowed 
with  many  native  and  acquired  gifts,  Ru- 
manians have  been  subjected  to  the  un- 
wanted alien  regimes  during  most  of 
their  modem  history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  Ru- 
mania was  conquered  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  thereafter  for  more  than  400 
years  they  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of 
callous  and  cruel  Ottoman  administra- 
tors. In  the  19th  centm-y  when  they 
succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  secure  in- 
dependence from  the  Ottoman  sultans, 
they  then  found  themselves  In  danger  of 
Russian  aggression.  Yet  the  Rimianians 
succeeded  in  keeping  their  coimtry  and 
their  independence  in  the  course  of  nu- 
merous wars.     At  the  end  of  the  First 
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World  War  ttaey  regained  some  of  their 
lon«-]o«t  mnoTlneea.  which  made  Ru- 
mania the  largest  and  alao  the  richest 
country  In  the  Balkans.  But  the  Second 
World  War  and  Its  aftermath  again 
brought  misery  and  tragedy  for  the  Ru- 
manian people. 

It  is  tragic  that  such  a  gifted  and  gal- 
lant people,  living  in  one  ot  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  all  Europe,  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  lire  in  freedom.  In  obsenrlng 
the  8Sth  anniversary  of  Independence 
day  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  hope 
for  ultimate  free  institutions  for  the 
people  of  Rumania. 


GOVERNMENT  FINANCED 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Li- 
•ONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  MsAOBsJ  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MSADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
peared today  before  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  of  the  Uj8.  Sen- 
ate to  testify  on  behalf  of  legislation  to 
create  a  conunission  similar  to  the  Hoo- 
ver Commissions,  to  study  the  activities 
and  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies  in  scientific  re- 
search and  development. 

This  legislation  is  contained  in  Sena- 
tor McCLiLtAws  bill.  S.  2771.  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Science  and  Tech  - 
nology.  I  have  introduced  a  similar  bill 
in  the  House.  H.R.  11377.  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Government  Operations 
m  Research  and  Envelopment. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  urged  the 
creation  of  this  study  commission  is  that 
Che  House  of  Representatives  and  par- 
ticularly its  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  indicated  an  intention  to  in- 
clude in  all  appropriation  bills  in  this 
Congress  a  provision  limiting  indirect 
costs  on  research  grants  to  15  percent 
of  direct  costs. 

This  provision  has  been  contained  in 
past  years  in  an  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  this  provision  was  included  in 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  by  Sec- 
tion 540.  of  HM.  11289.  During  general 
debate  on  that  bill — Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord. April  17.  1962.  page  6855—1  an- 
nounced that  I  would  offer  amendments 
to  strike  section  540  and  restore  the 
funds  which  were  deleted  from  the  bill 
because  of  the  15  percent  limitation  it 
provided.  When  the  bill  was  before  the 
committee  for  amendment.  I  Joined  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cz- 
DfRBERG]  who  offered  appropriate 
amendments,  and  the  colloquy  with  re- 
spect to  those  amendments  appears  on 
page  6913.  Concressiomal  Rkcord  of 
April  18.  1962.  On  a  teller  vote,  the 
amendments  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
93  Lo  115. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  15-percent  limitation 
wa.s  inserted  in  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  without  prior  notice  to  those 
who  would  be  affected  thereby,  and 
without  an  opportunity  for  representa- 
tives of  the  universities  to  be  heard  or 
even   have   advance  notice  of  the  pro- 


vision. They  are  most  directly  concern- 
ed in  the  15-percent  Utoltatlon.  which 
would  further  reduce  the  reimbursement 
of  universities  for  the  administrative, 
overhead,  or  indirect  costs  Incurred  by 
them  as  out  of  pocket  expenses  in  ad- 
ministering Federal  research  grants.  In 
this  sense,  they  were  denied  their  day  in 
court  and  were  condemned  without  a 
trial. 

I  understand  that  hearings  on  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
have  been  concluded  and  that  the  com- 
mittee will  shortly  mark  up  the  bill 
From  the  statement  contained  on  page 
48  of  the  committee's  report  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act.  it  would  appear 
this  year  the  conamittee  is  applying  the 
same  limitation  to  other  departments  of 
the  Government  This  gives  rise  to  the 
possibility  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee may  include  the  15  percent  in- 
direct cost  limitation  in  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill,  as  well  as 
other  subsequent  appropriation  meas- 
ures. In  the  Independent  offices  appro- 
priation bin  will  be  contained  the  funds 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

EXirinc  the  dtbate  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Hon  George  P  Miller. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  had  this  to  say 

I  would  like  to  n^y  thmt  If  thU  UmluUoii 
la  carried  over  Int.:  the  NASA  setup  it  would 
greatly  retard  all  of  our  effort  tn  space  IT 
we  taJte  this  step  sug^sted  by  the  com- 
mittee U  would  be  i  great  step  backward 

It  is  my  intention  to  write  to  the 
chairman  of  the  sulxonunittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  handling  the 
independent  offlces  appropriation  bill, 
the  gentleman  frum  Texas.  Hon.  Albert 
Thomas,  to  request  him  to  reopen  the 
hearings  in  the  event  the  committee  in- 
tends to  include  the  15  percent  Indirect 
cost  limitation  in  that  bill  and  to  permit 
those  who  would  be  adversely  affected 
thereby  to  be  heard  and  to  advance 
their  reasons  against  such  a  lunitation. 
I  would  like  to  appear  al  a  witness  my- 
self and  intend  to  make  that  request  of 
the  chairman. 

I  also  intend  to  request  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  hold  hearings  on  my 
bill.  H.R.  11377.  to  establish  a  study  com- 
mision  to  explore  activities  and  expend- 
itures of  the  Federal  Government  and 
Its  agencies  in  scientific  research  and 
development. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  matter  is  of  major 
consequence  not  only  to  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  this  country,  80  percent 
of  whom  are  receiving  Federal  funds,  but 
IS  of  major  consequence  to  the  future  of 
scientific  research  and  development  and 
the  many  important  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  which  are  dependent 
upon  it.  No  such  policy  should  be 
adopted  on  ex  parte  incomplete  records, 
nor  without  a  clefir  and  complete  under- 
standing not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  exactly  what  is  in- 
volved. 


For  that  reason,  I  propose  to  (Hscmhs 
briefly  the  Importance  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  their  Im- 
pact upon  universities  and  the  dangers 
involved  in  imposing  a  rigid  ceiling  on 
indirect  costs  such  as  has  been  an 
nounced  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee 

1      INCKCASE    IN    rZOntAL     COVtIlNMrNT     ftCTIVl- 

TiES    AND    EXPCNorrt'iics    IN    scirNTmc   ««- 

SBaSCH     and    DrVBt.OrMKKT 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  the  total  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  program 
IS  estimated  to  have  cost  annually  about 
$100  million.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
total  Federal  research  and  development 
expenditures  were  alxaut  $1.1  billion.  In 
the  f^.scal  year  1963.  the  total  Is  expected 
to  reach  $12  4  billion — report  of  the 
President's  Committee,  April  30,  1961, 
pa,'p  5 

Th*»  rapid,  almost  explosive.  Increase 
in  interest  in  science  since  World  War 
II  not  only  in  new  fields  such  as  atomic 
enrrKy  and  space,  but  in  traditional 
fields  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  and 
medicine,  has  produced  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for.  and  caused  an  acute 
.shortage  of  scientific  and  engineering 
talent  Expanded  enrollment  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  Intensified  indus- 
trial exploration  for  new  products  and 
new  methods  to  meet  both  civilian  and 
povernmental  needs  and  skyrocketing 
activities  and  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  science  and  engi- 
neering have  imposed  a  severe  strain  on 
the  scientific  community. 

It  is  probably  Impossible  to  make  an 
accurate  a.ssesament  of  the  degree  of 
acutt*ness  of  the  shortage  of  scientific 
talent  and  the  intensity  of  the  demand 
on  science  but  an  illustration  of  Its  se- 
r  loasne.ss  Is  the  recent  experience  of  the 
Bacteriology  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  The  head  of  that  de- 
partment told  me  that  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1962.  25  requests  for  recom- 
mendations of  Ph  D  degree  holders  to 
fill  vacancies  were  received  but  the  de- 
partment was  unable  to  locate  atKl  rec- 
ommend even  one  scientist. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
trend  toward  Increases  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment activities  and  expenditures  In 
the  field  of  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment will  contmue  and  possibly  even 
expand.  Indeed,  the  report  of  the 
President  s  committee  I  have  mentioned 
observes: 

The  end  of  this  period  of  rupld  growth  U 
not  yet  m  ught.  Public  purposes  alll  con- 
tinue to  require  larger  and  larger  sdentlflc 
and  technological  effurta  for  aa  far  ahead 
as  we  can  see. 

The  increase  In  federal  expenditure*  for 
research  and  development  has  had  aa  enor- 
mous Impact  on  the  Nation's  scientific  and 
terhnlcal  resources  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  major  Initiative  aiul  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  and  financing  rtn«arch 
and  development  have  In  many  important 
areas  been  shifted  from  private  enterprise 
(including  academic  as  well  as  business  in- 
stitutions) to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Prior  to  World  War  II.  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Nation's  research  achievements  occurred  with 
little  support  from  Federal  funds — altltough 
there  were  notable  exceptions,  such  tm  in 
the  held  uf  agriculture.  Today  It  Is  estl- 
niited  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
that    the    Federal    budget    finances   about   65 
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percent  of  the  total  naUenal  expenditure  for 
research  and  development,  lioreorer.  tlie 
Federal  than  is  rising. 

The  aforementioned  report  also  shows 
that  in  1961,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  completely  comparable  figures  are 
available,  the  total  national  expenditure 
for  research  and  development  was  on  the 
order  of  $14  billion,  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  provided  $9  billion,  private 
industry  $4  billion,  and  the  remainder 
came  from  university  and  other  not-for- 
profit  research  centers.  More  Interest- 
ingly, when  we  break  this  $14  billion  down 
by  the  agency  performing  the  research, 
we  find  that  the  FWeral  Government 
performed  only  $2  blllloa  worth  of  re- 
search, private  Industry  tlO.5  billion 
uorth  of  research,  universities  $1.2  bil- 
lion, and  the  not-for-profit  research  or- 
ganizations $280  million. 

Since  the  Federal  Budget  for  1963 
projects  a  Federal  expenditure  of  $12.4 
billion  for  research  and  development,  we 
can  only  surmise  that  there  will  be  an 
overall  national  expenditure  of  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  $15  to  $16  billion. 
much  of  this  performed  outside  of  the 
Federal  Government,  although  the  Fed- 
( ral  Government  will  provide  the  lion's 
■•-liare  of  financial  support.  The  Impact 
if  this  on  Mrfleges  and  universities  will 
be  felt  not  only  in  the  fiscal  operations 
i)f  those  institutioos,  but  in  their  over- 
all programs  of  teaching  and  research — 
in  the  humanities  as  well  as  in  the 
.sciences. 

INCKZASTNO    DmNDrNCX    OV    HlUHBt    ESPtTCA- 

TION     ON     rcoxmAL    covkxnmknt    keseaxch 

ru  NDS 

•fccording  to  the  report,  "Harvard  and 
the  Federal  Government,"  20  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  now  comes  from 
I-  ederal  sources — page  4. 

The  Harvard  report  also  observes: 

At  least  80  percent  of  the  Institutions  of 
h.<her  education  In  the  United  States  now 
receive  PedcraJ  funds,  and  Harvard  Is  one 
vl  thoee  heavily  Involved  in  Federal  pro- 
Rran\s  It  li  dlfftcult  to  obtain  predae  totals 
but  a  sampling  of  17  InsUttttlons  with  large 
Federal  programs  showed  Harrard  In  nintli 
place  t>oth  In  the  amount  reoelved  and  in  the 
relation  Federal  money  bore  to  the  total 
university  budget. 

Government  funds  tend  to  concentrate  in 
the  relatively  few  InsUtutions  with  strong 
griuluute  and  professional  programs  in  the 
natural  sciences  because  of  the  heavy  na- 
tional emphasis  on  researcti.  A  recent  study 
of  Federal  expenditures  for  research  in  387 
In.stltutiuns  showed  that  five  institutions 
received  57  percent  of  the  total,  while  20 
Institutions  received  79  percent  and  88  re- 
ceued  92  percent.  In  Harvard's  sampling  of 
17  in.stuutions  there  were  three  adminlster- 
In^;  Federal  laboratorlee  as  a  public  service 
where  Federal  funds  comprise  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  annual  university  income 
budget  and  there  were  three  others  where 
the  prup<irtlon  was  greater  than  a  half  of 
the  total,  based  on  1&60-61  figures. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  Is  sponsoring 
and  financing  a  study  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  higher  education  and 
ha.«!  asked  23  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  examine  their  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  impact  of 
Federal  funds  on  the  operations  of  their 
institutions.  The  Harvard  report  above 
referred  to  is  the  first  of  such  studies  to 
appear. 
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The  force  of  Government  expenditures 
and  possible  aggressive  and  shortsighted 
employment  of  that  force  by  Oovem- 
ment administrators  might  lead  to  im- 
balance in  the  operation  of  universities; 
may  induce  neglect  or  downgrading  of 
its  educational  and  scientific  training  re- 
sponsibilities and  basic  scientific  research 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  immediate  Interest.  Federal  scien- 
tific expenditures  may  lead  to  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom  and  productivity 
of  higher  educational  institutions  by 
supervision  and  control,  or  attempted 
supervision  and  control,  of  educational 
institutions  and  dictation  of,  or  Influ- 
ence on,  management  decisions  in  col- 
leges and  universities  by  administrators 
in  the  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Nor  are  we  In  Congress  entirely  with- 
out blame  if  we  Insist  on  placing  needless 
controls  on  the  universities  doing  Fed- 
eral research.  Yet  the  recent  debate  in 
the  House  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  shows  how  close  we  are  to 
imposing  such  controls.  In  this  case,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House, 
acting  In  all  good  faith,  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  Impose  a  15-percent  limita- 
tion on  the  payment  of  Indirect  costs  of 
research  grants  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  nongovernmental  organ- 
izations, in  particular,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  announced  Its  intention 
to  place  a  similar  limitation  in  all  ap- 
propriation bills  carrying  funds  for  re- 
search grants. 

Many  otherwise  well-informed  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  not  aware  of  the 
facts  and  Issues  Involved  in  the  Federal 
Government's  research  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  research. 

Some  of  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, sincerely  believe  that  colleges 
and  universities  are  running  their  pro- 
grams out  of  Federal  research  grants. 
Yet  no  evidence  has  been  produced  by 
those  who  express  this  opinion,  and  It 
is  my  belief  that  this  is  no  more  than 
a  tacit  assumption.  Tacit  assumptions 
are  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  Impossible 
to  prove  the  nonexistence  of  something 
which  Is  nonexistent  Logically,  we 
should  require  those  who  assert  the 
proposition  that  the  universities  are 
running  their  educational  programs  on 
Federal  research  grants  to  asstmie  the 
burden  of  proof  of  that  assertion.  Yet 
not  one  lota  of  evidence  was  cited  by  any 
of  those  who  favored  limiting  Federal 
payment  of  indirect  costs  of  research 
that  even  one  Institutlojci,  let  alone  all  of 
those  doing  research  for  the  Federal 
Government,  was  making  a  profit  on 
payments  collected  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  indirect  costs  of  re- 
search. 

4.    INOIKXCT  COST  UlCTTATION  UNSOCND 

The  Appropriations  Conunittee  mem- 
bers favoring  a  percentage  limitation 
seem  to  take  the  position  that  unless  a 
rigid  ceiling  is  imposed,  there  are  no 
controls  on  the  amount  universities  may 
charge  the  Federal  Government  for  in- 
direct costs,  lliis  is  not  the  case.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1958  published 
1  ) 


a  circular,  A-21,  which  sets  forth  pro- 
cedtires  for  accoimtlng  on  research 
grants,  including  the  matter  of  indirect 
costs.  University  records  are  subject  to 
audit,  and  are  in  fact  audited,  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  and  grants  other  than 
grants  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  where  the  15- 
percent  limitation  on  indirect  costs  has 
been  in  force. 

A  15 -percent  limitation  is  meaningless 
unless  it  is  a  percentage  of  the  same 
thing.  In  other  words,  unless  all  uni- 
versities keep  their  books  in  the  same 
fashion,  especially  with  respect  to  cost 
accounting,  the  same  Items  being  identi- 
fied as  direct  or  Indirect  costs,  there 
could  be  no  uniformity. 

This  would  lead  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insisting  upon  a  uniform  pat- 
tern of  accoimtlng  for  every  college  and 
university  in  the  country  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  institution  and  regardless 
of  its  character,  whether  a  State  univer- 
sity or  a  religious  or  privately  endowed 
institution. 

The  accounting  system  of  any  institu- 
tion reflects  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  character  of  its  business,  and 
the  transactions  by  which  it  conducts  its 
business.  These  obviously  will  differ, 
since  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  or  the  governing  bodies  of  univer- 
sities may  compel  administrators  of  the 
university  to  conduct  and  record  their 
transactions  to  satisfy  those  who  pro- 
vide their  funds. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  vmder- 
take  to  insist  upon  a  special  accoimtlng 
system  to  accommodate  a  15-percent 
limitation  on  indirect  costs  would  re- 
quire institutions  receiving  Federal  re- 
search grants  either  to  keep  two  sets  of 
books,  to  install  elaborate  cost  account- 
ing systems  seeking  to  maximize  direct 
costs  and  minimize  indirect  costs,  or 
adopt  accoimtlng  systems  which,  while 
suited  to  the  Federal  Government  re- 
quirements, would  be  totally  unsuitable 
for  its  obligations  to  its  governing  bodies 
or  to  State  legislatures  and  totally  im- 
suitable  for  Its  teaching  re^xmsibilities 
and  other  research  activities  in  which 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  no  interest 
or  participation. 

In  a  sense,  the  imposition  of  a  Federal 
accounting  system  upon  universities 
would  be  a  major  Interference  In  the 
business  mantigement  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

HOW    THE    GOVESNMENT    DETXKMINKS    OVCBHXAO 
COSTS 

There  is,  at  present,  no  consistent 
policy  for  determining  the  overhead  cost 
which  is  followed  by  all  Agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  Hius,  a  univer- 
sity doing  research  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
find  that  the  overhead  or  indirect  cost 
of  this  research  will  be  computed  in 
three  different  ways  depending  on  the 
agency  with  which  the  institution  is 
dealing.  A  decade  ago,  the  problon  of 
reimbursement  for  overhead  cost  was 
one  that  concerned  a  relatively  few  in- 
stitutions engaged  in  large-aeale  re- 
search projects  for  the  military  agencies. 
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Until  1958.  the  principal  policy  docu- 
ment governing  computation  of  over- 
head for  Federal  research  waa  the  so- 
called  blue  book  developed  in  1947  by 
a  group  representing  educational  insti- 
tutions and  the  Departments  of  War  and 
Navy. 

Then,  in  1955  the  National  Science 
Foundation  recommended  that  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  reimburse  educational  in- 
stitutions to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible for  the  indirect  cost  of  sponsored 
research  projects.  In  1958.  following 
lengthy  discussions  between  groups  rep- 
resenting colleges  and  universities  and 
an  interagency  committee  representing 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  issued  circular  A-21 
setting  forth  the  principles  for  deter- 
mining the  costs  applicable  to  research 
and  development  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  educational  institutions. 
Although  some  of  the  details  of  circular 
A-21  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  edu- 
cational Institutions,  it  was  generally 
recognized  by  them  that  this  action  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  a  major 
step  toward  a  uniform  Federal  policy. 
£ven  so.  Circular  A-21  is  not  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Department  of  Defense 
uses  a  modification  of  Circular  A-21  in 
determining  indirect  costs  of  research  on 
projects  which  it  sponsors.  Likewise,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  uses  Its  own 
adaptation  of  the  principles  of  Circular 
A-21.  The  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  pressed  most  vigorously  for  a  uni- 
form Federal  policy  on  reimbursement 
for  indirect  costs  of  sponsored  research, 
until  recently  has  arbitrarily  limited  the 
payment  of  indirect  costs  to  15  percent 
of  the  direct  costs  of  the  project  and  has 

i  only  recently  raised  this  limit  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  direct  costs.  Since  1957,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

I  Welfare  has  been  prohibited  by  law  from 
paying  more  than  15  percent  overhead 
on  the  direct  cost  of  grants  for  research 
projects.  Thus  far.  efforts  to  repeal  or 
modify  this  rider  to  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

BUSGIMC     THK     GAP      BETWEEN      OVEXHEAO     COST 
I  AND    COVEKNMENT    PAYUENT3 

Until  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pub- 
lished Circular  A-21  in  1958 — revised  in 
January  1961 — colleges  and  universities 
that  belived  they  were  not  receiving 
equitable  treatment  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  respect  to  the  indi- 
rect cost  of  sponsored  research  had  no 
single  point  of  reference  upon  which  to 
base  such  a  claim.  However,  a  recent 
study  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion leaves  no  doubt  that  for  lack  of  a 
uniform  Federal  policy  on  payment  of 
the  indirect  costs  of  sponsored  research 
in  colleges  and  universities,  those  in- 
stitutions which  undertake  such  projects 
are  forced  to  pay  almost  $1  of  indirect 
cost  for  each  $1  of  reimbursement  for 
indirect  cost  received  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Note  that  the  title  of  the 
study  is  "Interim  Report  on  Indirect 
Costs  of  Federally  Sponsored  Research 
and  Development  in  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, Fiscal  Year  1960."  prepared  by 
NSF  for  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology. 


The  NSF  study,  which  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  thorough  yet  made, 
examined  research  cost  data  from  89 
large  universities  and  colleges  with  total 
expenditures  for  federally  sponsored  re- 
search of  J357.982,000  in  fiscal  year  1960. 
Comparable  data  were  obtained  from  61 
small  college;;  and  universities  with  total 
research  expenditures  of  $11,358,000  in 
fiscal  1960.  To  these  cost  data  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  applied  the 
circular  A-21  method  of  computing 
overhead  cosU.  The  results  of  this  anal- 
ysis were  as  follows: 

First.  The  national  average  indirect 
cost  rate  of  federally  sponsored  research 
and  development  of  large  colleges  and 
universities,  in  1959-60.  was  28  percent 
of  direct  cosu.  In  computing  this  rate, 
employee  benefits  were  considered  part 
of  direct  costs,  and  the  principles  of  tiie 
Bureau  of  th'?  Budget  circular  A-21  were 
used.  Each  lar^e  college  and  university 
has  a  rate  established  under  circular 
A-21  by  a  cognizant  Federal  agency 

Second.  Tlie  national  average  indirect 
cost  rate  of  federally  sponsored  research 
and  development  of  small  colleRcs  and 
universities.  ;n  1959-60,  was  31  percent  of 
direct  costs.  These  small  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  have  an  established 
rate.  and.  therefore,  the  abbreviated 
principles  of  circular  A-21  were  used  by 
the  institutions  in  computing  this  rate 
Consequently,  there  are  some  technical 
accounting  differences  in  the  methods 
used  for  small  versus  larsje  institutioiis. 

Third  In  fiscal  year  1962,  using  the 
principles  of  circular  A-21  as  a  base — 
28  percent  of  direct  costs — applied  to  the 
Federal  grant  programs  of  all  institu- 
tions. It  Is  e.stimated  that  the  total  indi- 
rect costs  of  federally  sponsored  research 
and  development  grants  will  be  $83  mil- 
lion Since  current  practices  of  Federal 
agencies  cal"  for  an  outlay  of  $47  million 
to  cover  the  indirect  costs  of  grant  pro- 
grams for  research  and  development,  it 
is  estimated  that  an  additional  $36  mil- 
lion would  have  to  be  made  available 
either  by  the  colleges  and  universities  or 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  cov- 
er the  total  indirect  costs  of  federally 
sponsored  research  and  development 

The  impact  of  this  compelled  cost 
sharing  var.es  from  institution  to  insti- 
tution. The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion study  applied  an  average  indirect 
cost  rate  of  28  percent  and  found  a  $36 
million  difference  between  indirect  costs 
and  Federal  reimbursement  for  these 
costs  But  38  2  percent  of  the  large  in- 
stitutions reporting  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  had  overhead  costs 
in  excess  of  30  percent,  and  72  2  percent 
of  the  small  iij^titutions  had  overhead 
costs  in  excess  of  30  percent  Again,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  computa- 
tion of  oveihead  costs  was  made  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  not  by  the 
institutions  themselves 

The  effect  of  the  15-percent  indirect 
cost  limitat  on  in  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  is  that  a  burden  of  $4  million 
is  now  being  transferred  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  hard-pressed  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  will  result  in  their 
acquiring  this  money  from  their  State 
legislatures  or  elsewhere  or  else  being 
forced  to  refuse  to  engage  in  research 


thought  to  be  desirable  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  limitation  of  a  percentage  of 
Indirect  costs  to  direct  costa  presupposes 
a  universal  system  of  accounting  among 
the  universities  and  colleges.  There  is 
no  such  uniformity,  however.  A  large 
university,  for  example,  may  make  a  di- 
rect charge  to  a  department  having  a 
reseaich  grant  of  such  items  as  main- 
tenance, use  of  equipment,  and  so  forth, 
while  another  institution,  possibly  a 
smaller  one,  would  simply  lump  such 
contributions  into  the  total  overhead  cost 
of  operating  the  university. 

In  effect  this  percentage  limitation  of 
Indirect  costs  is  meaningful  only  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  establish  a  uni- 
versal accounting  system  for  all  instltu- 
tioivs  of  higher  learning  and  thus  assert 
a  Federal  right  to  interfere  and  control 
the  bu.sine.ss  management  of  these  In- 
.slitulions  of  higher  learning.  This  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  because  It  asserts 
the  predominance  of  the  bureaucratic 
mmd  over  scientific  research — the  su- 
premacy of  Parkinsons  law  over  a  field 
which  by  Its  very  nature  demands  imag- 
ination and  freedom  of  thought  If 
worthwhile  new  discoveries  are  to  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  matter  of  indirect  costs  is  only 
one  of  many  problems  that  arise  from 
the.se  hu«e  and  growing  expenditures. 
Universities  have  become  concerned  that 
huge  proportions  of  Uieir  total  budget 
are  derived  from  Federal  funds. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Ls  located 
m  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  ,  my  hometown,  and 
their  officials  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 22  percent  of  the  total  budget 
of  the  Univer.sity  of  Michigan  in  1959 
was  represented  by  federally  financed 
research. 

The  California  Institute  of  Technology 
had  at  the  same  time  some  $50  million 
in  Government  research  representing 
83  6  percent  of  its  total  expenditures. 

Harvard  University  became  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  Federal  research  ex- 
t)enditures  on  the  program  of  the  uni- 
versity and  in  September  1961  issued  a 
report  entitled  "Harvard  and  the  Federal 
Govenunent."  After  reciting  that  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States 
now  receive  Federal  funds,  the  report 
recited,  on  page  3.  that  in  1959  and  1960 
Federal  funds  supplied  one-fourth  of  the 
budget  of  the  university  as  a  whole  and 
supplied  55  percent  of  the  budget  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  57  percent 
of  the  budget  of  the  medical  school. 
The  report  also  noted  on  page  13: 

Otie  (if  the  most  serloux  of  qiie«tlnn.s  In 
FecJeritl  profjranis  is  that  of  unreimbursed 
Iridirert  oosU?  on  grants  Most  spectacular 
In  1959-60  were  the  unreimbursed  coata  aris- 
ing from  research  grant.8.  which  made  satts- 
fiict.iry  iiU<iwance  for  direct,  but  not  for 
liscnrect  cost-s.  While  spending  111.880.836 
of  Federal  funds  fcr  project  research,  the 
university  incurred  1687  500  In  unreimbursed 
Indlreit  ci>.<its 

In  fiscal  year  1961  the  University  of 
Michigan  had  a  total  of  $17.3  miUion 
of  federally  financed  research  contracts 
and  grants  of  direct  costs  of  which  $10.3 
million  were  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  $7  million  were  nondefense. 
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In  the  same  fiscal  year,  according  to 
P^Hieral  Government  auditors — Signal 
(-pi-ps — the  university  had  a  total  of  In- 
d  lect  costs  for  the  administration  of 
these  Federal  contracts  and  grants 
uf  $5.9  million,  of  which  $4.4  million  were 
itimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
leaving  approximately  $1.5  million  of 
indirect  costs  for  which  the  University 
of  Michigan  was  not  reimbursed. 

From  the  foregoing  It  is  clear  that 
Federal  expenditures  in  IclenUflc  re- 
>«  arch  are  having  a  tremendous  Impact 
upon  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Ihe  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
refuses  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  pro- 
(Ttam  but  requires  the  universities  to 
rind  substantial  amounts  of  funds  else- 
where cither  from  their  State  legisla- 
tures, tlieir  nonearmarked  charitable 
contributions  or  students  tuition  fees  to 
ii.sMst  in  financing  research  activities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Federal  OoTcmmcnt  is 
.m  extremely  serious  problem  when  both 
.'-itate-.supportcd  and  private  Institutions 
cf  higher  learning  are  having  difficulty 
in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  to  operate 
their  educational  and  research  programs 
\\\  which  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  a  direct  interest. 

I  his  financial  problem  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  has  clearly  been  rec- 
otnized  by  the  Federal  Goremment  and 
by  the  Congress.  Just  yesterday  the 
House  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  294  to  76, 
House  Resolution  625,  to  send  HJl.  8900, 
il.e  college  facilities  bill,  to  conference. 
This  bill  envisages  a  contribution  for 
college  construction  over  a  5-year  period 
of  $1,500  million. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee  a  bill  to  subsidize  the  con- 
struction of  medical  sch(X)ls.  which  over 
a  10-year  period  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
I  rderal  Government  $1,013  million. 

These  new  fields  of  Federal  assistance 
for  higher  education  are  In  addition  to 
.si/able  programs  in  college  housing,  pro- 
crams  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  National  Defense  Education  as- 
si.'-tance.  to  higher  education. 

In  the  light  of  the  size  of  these  Fed- 
e:al  programs,  recognizing  the  financial 
distress  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, it  IS  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  would  cut  $4 
million  out  of  the  indirect  costs  reim- 
bursement on  defense  research  grants 
and  either  induce  universities  to  refuse 
to  do  defense  research  for  the  Federal 
Uoveriiment  or  to  find  the  $4  million  in 
other  sources  of  income  such  as  tuition 
fees,  appropriations  from  State  legisla- 
tures, or  nonearmarked  charitable  dona- 
tions This  is  Indeed  straining  at  a  gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  urge  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Conmiittee  to  hold 
hearings  on  my  bill.  H.R.  11377.  so  that 
this  matter  of  indirect  costs  may  be  stud- 
ied alc«ig  with  other  difficult  and  com- 
plex problems  involved  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learning  with 
le^ipect  to  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Until  that  study  is  made,  it  is  my 
suggestion  that  the  Congress  refrain 
from    hasty    and    Ill-considered    action 


such  as  the  lmposItl(»i  of  a  percentage 
limitation  of  indirect  costs  on  research 

grants. 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY.  UJ3.A. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwihcclI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
who  just  spoke  on  the  importance  of  ob- 
serving independence  day  in  Lithuania. 
I  could  not  help  but  think  while  the  gen- 
tleman was  speaking  how  much  for 
granted  we  take  the  observance  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  In  our  own  country,  and 
how  important  it  is  for  us  not  to  do  so. 
But.  rather,  to  think  on  those  things  that 
happened  so  many  years  ago  for  the 
good  of  our  country,  and  I  think  it  can- 
not be  wrong  to  say  for  the  good  of 
humanity  In  general.  The  things  that 
happened  at  that  time  here  in  America 
were  Important  for  us.  and  they  are  im- 
portant for  the  freedom-loving  people  in 
the  world  today.  I  think  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke  pre- 
viously on  communism  was  both  appro- 
priate and  timely.  I  am  glad  he  called 
attention  again  to  what  he  referred  to 
as  imperialistic  communism.  He.  I  be- 
lieve, is  more  generous  than  I  would  be 
in  referring  to  communism  as  imperial- 
istic. I  think  it  is  a  form  of  tyranny 
that  Is  not  good  for  Russia,  nor  is  it  good 
for  the  world.  I  think  we  should  think 
of  it  more  often  in  those  terms,  for  that, 
in  truth,  is  what  It  really  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  with  some  au- 
thority on  this  Important  subject  be- 
cause I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Germany  where  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  installations  we  have  there, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  our 
soldiers  who  are  stationed  there,  as  well 
as  with  the  leaders  who  have  responsible 
jobs  there  in  maintaining  peace  and  pro- 
moting the  status  quo.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port that  I  am  happy  about  the  work 
that  our  boys  are  doing  there,  and  I  am 
pleased  with  their  attitude.  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  forces  not  only  in  Berlin 
but  throughout  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was  in  Berlin, 
as  all  those  who  go  there  today,  I  visited 
the  "wall."  We  went  first  to  "Check 
Point  Charlie."  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
I  was  impressed  with  this.  I  went  up 
to  the  tower  and  looked  to  the  left  and 
looked  to  the  right,  and  saw  that  wall. 
I  think  it  was  the  most  depressing  ex- 
perience I  ever  had  in  my  life,  to  see 
that  wall  that  divides  a  city,  unwanted 
by  the  people,  unneeded.  and  certainly 
it  was  an  affront  to  freemen.  I  could 
not  help  but  notice  that  also  that  wall 
was  fortified  with  barbed  wire. 

Now.  in  our  country  we  have  barbed 
wire  which  we   use  to  fence  in  dumb 


animals,  and  corral  or  keep  thera  in 
bounds  within  a  pasture  for  their  own 
good,  and  for  our  good.  Here  the  Rus- 
sians,  who  profess  to  want  to  extend 
their  philosophy  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
are  using  barbed  wire  to  keep  people  from 
mingling  with  each  other,  a  paradox, 
and  I  could  not  help  but  think,  along 
with  those  who  visited  there,  that  here 
was  a  testimony,  really,  to  the  weakness 
of  their  philosophy,  because  they  are  in 
truth  unwilling  to  let  the  people  from 
West  Berlin  and  other  people  from  other 
areas  come  in  and  see  how  their 
philosophy  works,  and  to  let  them  know 
what  is  happening  on  the  free  side  of 
that  wall. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw 
that  wall  last  October.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel] 
would  not  agree  with  me  that  this  is 
probably  the  most  rabid  dastardly  in- 
human action  they  have  taken  and  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  indictments  of  their 
way  of  life,  the  fact  that  they  have  to 
imprison  people  in  order  to  keep  them 
under  control.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
add  much  to  the  strength  of  the  free 
world  if  we  could  convey  that  picture 
throughout  the  imcommitted  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes;  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  completely.  Later  on  I 
intend  to  talk  more  on  that  subject. 
But  I  could  not  help,  in  view  of  the  fine 
statement  that  has  been  made  previously 
calling  attention  to  it.  I  think  we  should 
do  this  more  often.  I  think  we  need 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  full  meaning 
of  this,  and  so  long  as  this  kind  of  wall 
exists  to  keep  people  from  associating 
and  seeking  to  learn  from  each  other, 
and  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of 
each  other,  we  will  not  have  peace  in 
the  world,  and  the  kind  of  peace  we 
want  here  in  America. 


THE     BIG     SCANDAL     IS     IN     THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURK 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  go  to  another  subject  and 
suggest  that  on  each  successive  day  over 
the  past  few  weeks,  sordid  new  chapters 
have  imfolded  in  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
story.  Congress  has  been  shocked  and 
reasonably  so  over  the  proportions  of 
this  scandal  and  by  the  frantic  attempts 
of  a  harried  Department  to  play  it 
down.  Because  certain  officials  have 
dragged  their  feet  and  delayed  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  in  dealing  with  this 
self-styled  financier  who  bilked  hun- 
dreds of  his  Texas  neighbors  because  he 
apparently  had  the  cooperation  and 
compliance  of  certain  officials  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  call  for 
an  immediate  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter by  a  properly  constituted  bipartisan 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  example  of  what  Billie  Sol  Estes 
has  been  able  to  do,  makes  many  Ameri- 
cans wonder  how  many  more  operators 
of  this  kind  are  getting  away  with  the 
same  type  of  manipulation  and  mistise 
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of    their    ties    to   the    Department    of 
Agriculture. 

President  Elsenhower.  In  discussing 
the  Estes  case  today,  recalled  that  in 
the  Teapot  Dome  oil  scandal,  then  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolldge  called  in  two  or 
three  Democrats  and  said: 

The  wtiolc  record  of  the  OoTernment  Is 
open  to  you. 

Here  is  a  fine  example  for  the  admin- 
istration to  follow. 

This  is  just  one  case,  but  as  the  lines 
of  his  operation  are  revealed,  we  find 
that  they  lead  to  others  in  high  places. 
Some  have  been  discharged :  others  have 
resigned;  others  are  still  dangling  wait- 
ing for  the  axe  to  fall  or  for  the  white- 
wash bucket  to  save  them. 

As  I  have  delved  into  this  matter.  I 
have  become  more  alarmed  because  I 
feel  that  there  is  more  to  this  than 
meets  the  eye. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  scan- 
dal is  not  the  only  major  scandal  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  furor  over  alleged  favoritism  to- 
ward Estes.  the  Texas  big  operator,  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  employees, 
has  obscured  other  developments  at  the 
Department  which  violate  the  rules  of 
good  govenunent. 

I  am  referring  to  the  effort — and  an 
apparently  successful  one — to  turn  the 
farmer-committees  which  help  admin- 
ister programs  costing  billions  into  a 
political  machine. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  this  attempt  to  turn 
farmers  into  paid  politicians  working  for 
a  political  party.  Furthermore,  one  of 
the  men  who  resigned  because  of  the 
Estes  scandal.  Emery  E.  Jacobs,  was 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
farmer-committeemen  political  hench- 
men. 

In  March  1961,  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  of  the  farmer-commit- 
teemen were  revised  so  they  could  be 
used  for  partisan  and  political  purposes. 
Under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  previous  administration,  the  State 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion committees,  which  help  administer 
the  production  adjustment  and  price 
support  programs  of  the  Department, 
did  not  actually  administer  the  pro- 
grams. Their  duties  were  primarily  su- 
pervisory and  advisory.  Most  of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  at  the  State  level  was 
done  by  a  full-time  employee  of  the  De- 
partment. At  the  county  level,  the  ad- 
ministrative work  was  done  in  most  in- 
stances by  a  county  manager,  also  a  paid 
employee  of  the  Department. 

The  Secretary's  Office  of  this  adminis- 
tration apparently  has  changed  all  that. 
The  ASC  State  committees,  composed 
ordinarily  of  from  three  to  five  members, 
became  full  time  employees.  First,  how- 
ever, the  Secretary's  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  fired  those  who  had  served  under 
the  previous  administration,  replacing 
them  with  his  own  choices. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  formerly  closely  connected 
with  the  Farmers  Union,  which  in  turn 
IS  closely  cormected  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration, knows  his  way  around 
politically.  He  worked  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  a  number  of 
years  under  Democratic  administrations. 


Judging  from  the  many  protests  we  have 
received,  he  did  a  thorough  Job  of  getting 
rid  of  former  ASC  committees. 

In  turn,  the  ASC  committees  pro- 
ceeded to  replace  many  county  com- 
mittees, committees  elected  by  the 
farmers.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  henchmen  wanted  both  State 
and  county  committees  which  could  be 
depended  upon  to  go  along  with  the 
administration's  plans. 

Many  farmers  did  not  like  the  high- 
handed methods  which  characterized 
these  changes.  In  Cut  Bank,  Mont.,  a 
group  of  farmers  gathered  to  find  out 
why  their  county  committee,  which  they 
had  chosen  at  the  polls,  had  been  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  the  Freeman -Jacobs 
State  ASC  committee.  I  submit  that 
this  sort  of  thing  sounds  like  the  ac- 
tions of  dictators  in  totalitarian  states. 
It  does  not  sound  like  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  gathering  at  Cut  Bank 
was  orderly  but  it  so  upset  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  employee  who  was  present 
that  this  bureaucrat  became  alarmed 
and  called  the  U.S.  marshal's  office,  the 
county  sheriff,  and  the  local  police  for 
protection,  according  to  the  Cut  Bank 
paper.  He  must  have  had  a  guilty 
conscience. 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary  has  a  pro- 
gram pending  and  i.s  using  every  pres- 
sure available  to  try  to  persuade  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Conpress  Early  in 
April,  the  State  ASC  committeemen  were 
summoned  to  Washington  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  Mr  Jacobs.  They  were  enter- 
tained by  Jim  Patton,  president  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
is  very  close  to  the  administration  This 
fact  was  well  covered  by  the  pre.ss  at 
that  time  as  these  clippings  mdicate: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune,  Apr.  4, 
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Nick  Taxpatcrs  for  Farm  Lobbt 

(  By  Rusaell  Preeburg  i 

WA.SHIKGTON.  April  3  —A  band  of  part-tlmp 

Government  employees  paid  $40  to  $50  a  day 

and    treated    to    cocktails    by    the    National 

Farmers  Union    have   been   brought   to   town 

by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 

to  criisade   for  the  administration  farm   bill 

on  Capitol  Hill 

The  shock  troops  are  the  175  Stat*  chair- 
men and  committeemen  of  the  agricultural 
stabilization  committee,  most  of  whom  ar- 
rived here  by  air  Monriay  night  fur  a  2-day 
stay 

TAXPATHia  err  it  in   the  neck 

Afrer  a  hard  day  of  briefings  and  tramping 
through  the  Halls  of  Congress  today  most  of 
the  group  attended  a  2-hour  cocktail  party 
thrown  by  the  Farmers  Union  at  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol's 
dome  Mere  of  the  same  is  scheduled  for 
tomorrow 

The  Farmers  Union,  a  strong  backer  of  the 
farm  policies  r.f  President  Kennedy,  picked 
up  the  liquor  tab,  but  taxpayers  will  foot  the 
rest  of  the  bill  The  operation  could  cost 
taxpayers  •50.000,  or  more,  when  the  Treas- 
ury rtnlshes  paying  travel,  hotel,  meal  allow- 
ances, and  printing  expenses  in  addition  to 
the  per  diem  compensation. 

With  most  of  the  operation  an  airlift,  total 
travel  costs  would  be  arnmd  |16.CK;0,  at  $150 
a  man  Round  trip  air  fares  (tax  free]  from 
California  are  $330;  Hawaii  IVfl.  Dalla.s. 
Tex  ,  $175.  and  Chicago  |87  Per  diem  com- 
pen.satlon  for  2  days  here  and  2  days  of 
travel  time  w  aild  total  around  $.30  000 
Hotel  r  ' oms  in  W.u'^hUigtun  run  from  $8  to 
$_'0  A  day 


rr's  SELL  pmocRAii  ok  mxmm 

The  meeting  was  the  first  to  be  held  In 
Washington  for  the  ASC  since  ttae  New  Deai 
days  of  the  1930's. 

R.  E  Leonard,  press  assistant  to  Freeman, 
described  a  morning  briefing  to  the  group  as 
a  "get  acquainted"  alTalr,  but  ASC  men  leav- 
ing the  meeting  said  Freeman  told  them  In 
eftect  to  get  out  and  sell  the  administration 
farm  program  or  they  might  not  have  any 
program  to  administer 

Shortly  after  the  meeting,  the  chairmen 
and  committeemen  began  turning  up  In  con- 
gressional offices  to  plug  for  the  administra- 
tion farm  bill.  Other  Congressmen  reported 
appointments  for  tomorrow  Representative 
Paul  Findlet,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  said  he 
was  asked  to  support  the  feed  grain  bill  in  a 
talk  that  Donald  Marshall,  his  administrative 
aid.  had  with  an  ASC  representative  from 
Illinois  Marshall  was  told  the  fanners  like 
It  Heavy  opposition  from  constituents  to 
the  farm  bill  that  Finolet  had  reported  was 
questioned 

Freeman  timed  the  propaganda  operation 
correctly,  lawmakers  said,  since  the  full  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  started  "do  or 
die"  execuUve  sessions  on  the  bill  Monday 
The  House  committee  started  them  today. 

The  State  ASC  officials,  who  Leonard  said 
are  paid  $40  to  $60  a  day  when  on  the  j<jh 
run  the  stabilization  operation  on  the  local 
levels  They  are  political  appointees.  Un- 
der them  are  130  000  to  140,000  county  and 
township  committeemen 

The  State  officials  displayed  Government- 
printed  propaganda  material  today  that  has 
been  handed  out  around  the  country.  In- 
cluded was  a  handy  packet  of  10  cards  that 
contained  note.s  for  a  lecture  on  the  Kennedy 
administration  farm  bill  On  the  cards  were 
such  phrases  as  Government  oosu  must  be 
cut  •  'farm  Income  is  unfairly  low,"  "use  of 
abundance  has  limits."  and  "CCC  (Commod- 
ity Credit  Corpf)ratlon)  stocks  will  be  cut  if 
quotas  rejected  '  Arguments  against  an  op- 
position program  advocated  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  were  outlined  In  other 
material 


(From   the  Minneapolis  Tribune) 

Kennedy  Talk  to  Farm  Orouf  Snaa  Storm 

( By  Charles  W  Bailey ) 

Washington.  D  C  —  A  few  informal  re- 
marks m  the  White  House  rose  garden  have 
added  new  political  flavor  to  the  already 
well-spiced  dispute  over  the  adminUtration's 
farm  program 

The  remarks  came  from  President  Ken- 
nedy on  Wednesday  They  were  directed  to 
an  audience  of  about  150  State  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservaUon  (ASC)  com- 
mitteemen who  had  been  called  to  Wash- 
ington to  meet  with  Agriculture  Department 
officials 

Mr  Kennedy.  In  a  brief  greeting  to  the  ASC 
group  began  by  contrasting  the  success  story 
of  American  farms  to  the  fallurea  of  Com- 
munist agriculture     Tlien  he  said: 

"While  you  are  prohibited  by  custom  and 
law.  quite  rightly,  from  Involving  yourselves 
m  any  particular  agricultural  program,  or 
recommending  it.  or  lobbying  It.  nevertheless, 
we  do  value  very  highly  the  conmiunlcation 
which  goes  from  here  to  you — because  you 
are  our  most  direct  link  with  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  you  are  all  farmers — and 
also  what  comes  from  you  to  us. 

"Your  help  last  year  In  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram was  greatly  appreciated.  It  helped  in- 
sure Its  success,  and  we  are  therefore  particu- 
larly glad  that  In  the  spring— which  Is  the 
great  time  of  the  year  for  farmers — that  you 
have  come  to  Washington  for  3  days  to  ex- 
change your  views  with  the  Secretary." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion "depends  '  on  the  ASC  committeemen 
to  tell  us  what  farmers  are  thinking — not 
merely  what  we  hear  through  their  organlza- 
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tlons  and  the  leaders  of  their  organizations, 
but  what  they  themselves  are  thinking." 

Mr.  Kennedy  then  bdded: 

"We  hope  you  will  also  see  the  Member* 
of  Congress  and  acquaint  them,  and  the 
Senators.  We  don't  want  them  to  be,  as 
the  Secretary  said,  loneeome." 

Republicans  In  (Congress  and  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  chief  lobby  op- 
p<^>6lng  the  administration  farm  bill,  were 
quick  to  protest  both  the  President's  re- 
marks and  the  presence  In  Washington  of 
the  ASC  officials. 

Representative  Lzsi.ik  AaxMDS.  Republican. 
uf  Illinois,  took  the  House  floor  to  say  that 
he  "never  thought  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  would  tell. employees  that  they 
should  not  allow  a  legal  prohibition  against 
lobbying  to  deter  the^m  In  any  such  effort." 

Representative  Chuu-es  B.  Hoevem.  Re- 
publican, of  Iowa.  Joined  In  to  charge  that 
the  committeemen  "were  called  In  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  lobbying  for  the  Freemiin 
omnibus  bill." 

And  Farm  Bureau  President  Charles  B. 
Shuman  protested  "the  use  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  propaganda*  taxpayers'  represent- 
atives In  Congress"  Lobbying  by  Govern- 
ment employees,  he  said.  "Is  a  dangeroiis 
and  deplorable  practice." 

Neither  the  White  House  nor  Agriculture 
Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman  had  any  comment 
to  offer  on  Shuman's  complaint,  which  was 
voiced  in  a  wire  to  Mr  Kennedy. 

At  the  Department,  there  was  little  ef- 
fort— at  least  In  private-— to  deny  that  the 
ASC  officials  were  brought  here  with  an  eye 
to  their  Influence  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  pro- 
gram fur  their  meeting,  aside  from  the  talk 
hy  the  President.  Included  speeches  by  Free- 
man, Assistant  Secretary  John  Duncan,  and 
St.^fT   Economist  WlUard  W.  Cochrane. 

James  Patton.  president  of  the  National 
F:irmers  Union — the  chief  farm  lobby  back- 
ing the  administration  bill  -was  host  at  a 
reception  for  the  ASC  oonunitteemen  the 
Hrst  evening  they  were  In  Washington. 

Department  officials  say  the  ABC  meeting 
had  been  planned  for  some  months — several 
officials  said  upward  of  0  months — and  thus 
could  not  have  been  specifically  aimed  at 
bringing  the  committeemen  to  Washington 
during  the  week  In  which  the  House  Agrl- 
cvilture  Committee  began  Its  voting  on  the 
f<u-m  bill. 

But  In  telegrams  sent  out  March  12.  3 
weeks  before  the  meeting,  the  date  was  ten- 
tatively set  for  April  3  and  4.  This  was  con- 
firmed finally  on  March  21,  when  a  final 
notice  was  sent  to  the  committeemen.  By 
then  it  was  a  very  good  bet  that  the  House 
group  would  be  marking  up  the  bill  when 
the  ASC  officials  hit  town. 

[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 
Appeal.  Apr.  5,  1962) 

Cotton  Comment — ASC8  Committzzmxn 
Called  to  Washington  To  Heax  Asminis- 
tration's  Fasm  Pkogkau — Patton  Entxb- 
tains  roa  Visrross 

(By  Gerald  L.  Dearing) 

It  must  be  confusing  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  at  any  level. 

Under  date  of  March  8  committeemen  re- 
ceived a  letter  over  the  signature  of  E.  A. 
Jaenke  of   the   USDA  warning  that: 

"As  conunitteemen,  you  will,  of  course, 
refrain  from  any  activity  tending  to  Influ- 
ence congressional  action." 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  conmilt- 
teemen  at  the  county  level,  who  are  elected 
by  the  farmers. 

Now.  the  Department  has  called  all  the 
State  conunitteemen  into  Washington  to 
brief  them  on  the  administration's  farm 
program.  They  have  been  there  Tuesday  and 
yesterday. 

They  were  warned  that  they  must  not 
attempt  to  Influence  Congress  on  farm  legis- 


lation, then  were  released  so  that  they  cotild 
go  over  to  the  Capitol  and  see  their  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senat<»-8. 

They  also  were  visitors  at  the  White  House 
yesterday  morning,  where  they  met  President 
Ksnnedy.  The  night  before  they  were  guests 
at  a  cocktail  party  at  the  Continental  Hotel 
with  James  A.  Patton,  president  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  as  host.  It  just  happens 
that  the  administration  is  following  the 
Farmers  Union  line,  rather  than  listen  to 
other  agricultural  groups.  Mr.  Freeman, 
Secretary  ot  Agriculture,  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  attack  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion by  name  because  It  opposed  his  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  just  coincidence,  of  course,  that  the 
committeemen  were  called  to  Washington 
at  a  time  when  decisions  may  be  made  on 
the  farm  program  In  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

It  Is  just  coincidence,  of  course,  that  at 
the  same  time  the  committees  w^-e  called 
to  Washington,  there  has  been  a  house 
cleaning  of  district  representatives  of  the 
ASCS. 

Tennessee,  for  Instance,  lost  Ave  on  April  3, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  not  getting 
the  desired  results.  The  desired  results  In 
this  case  being  a  heavy  sign  up  unde^  the 
feed   grains   and   com  programs. 

In  the  Shelby  CTounty  area,  which  Involves 
eight  counties,  seven  of  the  eight  county 
committees  urged  retention  of  the  district 
man.  But  It  was  ruled  that  he  had  not 
followed  the  party  line  as  he  should  and 
must  go. 

It  was  Charles  F.  Brannan,  when  he  was 
Secretary  o€  Agriculture,  who  started  the 
development  of  the  ASCS  as  a  tool  to  spread 
administration  propaganda  from  the  top 
down  rather  than  carry  the  word  of  farm 
thinking  from  the  grassroots  to  the  top  level. 

The  New  Frontier  has  adopted  this  ap- 
proach with  refinements  which  include 
punishment  for  those  who  fail  to  agree  with 
those  at  the  top. 

This  is  democracy  In  action. 

Following  this  meeting  they  went  to 
the  White  House  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  President,  who  addressed 
the  committeemen,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Washington  at  Government 
expense.  Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  the 
President's  speech: 

We  are  attempting  to  meet  a  problem 
which  Is  difficult,  which  Is  challenging,  but 
nevertheless  a  problem  which  I  think  we  can 
meet.  And  as  I  say,  while  you  are  prohibited 
by  custom  and  law,  quite  rightly,  from  In- 
volving yotirselves  In  any  particular  agricul- 
tural program,  or  recommending  It,  or  lobby- 
ing for  It,  nevertheless  we  do  value  very 
highly  the  communication  which  goes  from 
here  to  you,  because  you  are  our  most  direct 
link  with  the  farmers  themselves — and  you 
are  all  farmers — and  also  what  comes  from 
you  to  us. 

Your  help  last  year  In  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram was  greatly  appreciated.  It  helped  In- 
sxure  Its  success,  and  we  are  therefore  par- 
ticularly glad  that  In  the  spring — which  Is 
the  great  time  of  the  year  for  farmers — that 
you  have  come  to  Washington  for  2  days  to 
exchange  your  views  with  the  Secretary. 

I  hope  this  will  be  an  exchange,  not  merely 
from  us  to  you.  but  from  jrou  to  us.  because 
we  live  In  a  rather  Isolated  area,  It's  not  a 
particularly  agricultural  center  here  In 
Washington,  and  we  depend  upon  3rou  to  tell 
us  what  farmers  are  thinking.  Not  merely 
what  we  hear  through  their  organizations 
and  the  leaders  of  their  organizations,  but 
what  they  themselves  are  thinking.  And 
that's  where  you  serve  a  most  valuable  pur- 
pose. 

We  hope  you  will  also  see  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  acquaint  them  and  the  Sena- 
tors. We  don't  want  them  to  be.  as  the  Sec- 
retary said,  lonescone. 


Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  observe  at 
this  point  that  this  administration's  self- 
styled  New  Frontier  is  certainly  a  far  cry 
from  what  we  generally  associate  in  this 
country  with  the  dimensions  of  a  fron- 
tier. In  those  days  when  this  country 
was  developing  and  the  pioneers  were 
moving  westward,  new  frontiers  were  be- 
ing opened  up,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, until  our  people  bad  settled  from 
coast  to  coast  and  were  welding  the  sov- 
ereign States  into  a  Union  of  United 
States. 

These  people  had  to  face  di£aculties, 
trials,  and  tribulations  of  a  basic  kind  on 
each  new  frontier.  They  met  them, 
solved  them,  conquered  them,  and 
learned  to  live  with  them.  They  did 
this  with  courage,  forthrightness,  and 
faith.  Because  they  did,  our  country 
developed,  grew,  and  prospered  into  the 
strong  world  power  we  have  today. 

Does  the  present  New  Frontier  qualify 
as  such?  Do  we  really  have  any  pioneers 
who  are  trying  to  do  anything  for  this 
country  beyond  self-aggrandizement?  I 
fear  not.  They  face  difficulties,  trials, 
and  tribulations,  yes,  because  they  are 
confused  and  because  they  blunder. 
And  when  they  do — which  is  too  often 
for  the  good  of  the  country — they  do  not 
meet  these  issues  with  courage,  forth - 
rightness,  and  faith. 

That  is  why  we  are  plagued  with  such 
scandals  as  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  story. 
That  is  why  every  act  of  this  adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  politically  moti- 
vated. To  build  a  bigger  and  bigger 
pohtical  machine,  supported  by  the  tax- 
payers, and  subservient  to  the  will  of 
power-hungry  leadership,  seems  to  be  a 
goal  of  these  architects  of  a  New  Fron- 
tier. 

That  is  why  the  President  gives  the 
Secretary  an  assist,  or  vice  versa,  in 
signing  up  the  ASC  committees  as  an- 
other unit  of  their  political  party  or- 
ganization. 

Obviously,  the  admonition  about  lob- 
bying is  with  the  Presidential  tongue  in 
the  Presidential  cheek.  The  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, like  Mr.  Jacobs,  has  been  around. 
He  knew  that  the  committeemen  were 
brought  to  Washington  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  CMigress  for  the  administration's 
farm  program.  They  were  brought  here 
to  lobby. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Washington  expedition  by 
the  ASC  committeemen.  First  of  all,  in 
1961,  the  Secretary  directed  the  program 
which  resulted  in  the  replacement  of  the 
committeemen  who  had  served  under 
Secretary  Benson.  Naturally,  he  put — 
through  Mr.  Jacobs — his  own  men  into 
the  jobs.  He  made  his  selections  full- 
time  Federal  employees.  Then,  with  his 
program  pending,  he  brings  them  here 
at  Government  expense  and  takes  them 
to  the  White  House.  The  committeemen 
knew  what  they  were  here  for  and,  if 
they  had  any  doubts,  the  President 
cleared  them  up  in  his  speech. 

No  wonder  that  Charles  B.  Shuman, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent saying  it  was  improper  to  use  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  gathering  here  of  the 
ASC  committeemen,  which,  incidentally, 
the  Department  did  not  announce  be- 
forehand. 
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I  Bcree  also  with  Mr.  GOramiui  when 
he  tended  the  met  ting  the  latest  exer- 
cise 0f  the  sdmlnlstrBtion's  rather 
frlKhtenlnK  teehniqne  of  nslnc  Federal 
rtrnds  and  Federal  emplorees  to  promote 
Federal  proKrams  and  eren  proposed 
lesislatkm  for  Federal  programs'' 

I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Department  employees 
and  BUhe  Sol  Estes.  the  Texan  now  un- 
der Indictment  on  charges  of  fraud. 
Some  of  them  resigned  after  they  were 
accused  of  accepting  gifts  from  Mr. 
Estes.  If  this  is  the  extent  of  the  rela- 
tionship, the  Estes  affair  is  not  the  real 
scandal  In  the  Department.  The  real 
scandal  is  the  obnoas  contempt  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Department  ofBdals  show  for  good  gov- 
emment  and  his  employment  of  Tam- 
many and  Pendergrast  political  tech- 
niques. Let  me  ask.  is  he  paying 
Ooremment  money  to  tmild  up  a  polit- 
ical marhh^  among  the  farmers  of  the 
eotmtry?  In  tm-n.  Is  be  using  this  ma- 
chine to  try  to  pressure  through  Con- 
gress programs  to  put  all  agriculture 
tmder  the  domination  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture?  This  is  something  of 
far  greater  concern  to  the  country  than 
gifts  of  clothing  from  Binie  Sol  Estes 
to  Department  employees. 

It  is  apparent,  the  Secretary  has  not 
set  a  good  example  for  his  employees. 
No  wonder  there  are  resiiltant  scandals. 

Today.  American  agriculture  is  a  mar- 
vel of  efficiency  by  comparison  with 
agriculture  in  Russia  and  Red  China. 
T^e  Communists  control  every  phase  of 
agricultural  production  and  marketing. 
The  communized  or  coUectivlzed  fanner 
is  a  slave  but  even  the  Commimist  lash 
cannot  overcome  his  resentment  of  his 
slavery. 

Does  the  Secretary  want  us  to  follow 
In  this  path"*  His  remedy  for  our  farm 
problem  is  more  controls  over  the  indi- 
vidual farm  and  farmer.  The  control 
system  has  been  employed  since  1933,  but 
it  has  failed  to  do  away  with  burdensome 
surpluses  or  to  raise  farm  income. 

A  new  approach  is  needed,  a  change  in 
tactics  and  remedies.  But  the  Secretary 
is  like  the  man  who  wants  to  prescribe 
liquor  as  a  cure  for  alcoholism.  He  uses 
more  of  the  same  methods  to  cure  the 
problems  created  by  these  methods. 

To  repeat,  the  real  «^^nfifti  at  the  De- 
partment of  Apricvilture  is  not  Billie  Sol 
Estes  and  his  relationship  with  Depart- 
ment employees.  The  real  scandal  is  the 
political  tactics  which  are  being  used  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  goal  which  he  is 
seeking.  He  is  playing  partisan  politics 
with  programs  which  are  costing  billions 
of  dollars  every  year.  This  is  a  most  vol- 
atile and  explosive  mixture. 

There  should  tie  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  situation  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  but  it  should  not  be  con- 
fmed  to  the  Estes  affair.  It  should  in- 
clude an  exposure  of  the  violation  of  the 
rules  of  good  government  and  good  ad- 
ministration by  the  Secretary.  If  the 
resxilts  of  such  an  investigation  are  what 
I  expect  them  to  be,  we  need,  and  badly, 
a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a 
new  and  much  different  philosophy. 


THE  SECOND  UNVEHJNG  OF  THE 
VTNNIE  REAM  STATUE  OP  ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN  IN  THE  DA  CAPI- 
TOL ROTUNDA.  APRIL  18.  1962 

Mr.  8CHWENGKL  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  distinct  privilege  on  April  16  to 
participate  in  a  ceremony  in  the  rotunda 
of  this  beautiful  Capitol  Building  during 
which  the  Vinnie  Ream  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  unveiled  for  a  second 
time. 

When  the  statue  was  completed  and 
unveiled  oriRinally  in  1871,  the  fik'ure  of 
Lincoln  held  a  scroll  in  his  hand.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  years,  this  scroll 
was  broken  off  and  either  lost  or  mu- 
placcd.  Through  the  cooperation  of  a 
great  many  dedicated  people,  the  statue 
was  repaired  with  a  new  scroll  to  replace 
the  piece  which  had  been  broken  off 

Smce  this  is  the  centennial  jrear  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  drafting  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  it  was  felt  that 
we  should  unveil  the  statue  again  and 
thus  call  attention  to  these  important 
evenu  in  our  Nation's  history  It  is  par- 
ticularly apropos  that  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  their  significance  100  years  later 
when  certain  civil  rights  are  still  in 
Jeopardy 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  a 
public  record  be  made  of  what  took  place 
In  the  rotunda  during  this  ceremony  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  R«cord  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  the  program  for  the  unveiling 
and  the  remarks  which  were  made  by 
those  who  participated.  In  doing  so.  I 
especially  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
good  offices  of  one  individual  who  tied 
all  of  the  many  details  together  and 
made  tJie  program  pos.sible. 

Permit  me  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Becker,  chairman  of  tlie 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Committee, 
who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  unveilmg.  Mr  Becker  was  alo  chair- 
man of  the  Lincoln  banquet  on  February 
10  thi.s  year  and  i.s  re.spon.sible  for  tlie 
success  of  that  function.  I  would  alio 
like  to  note  that  Mr.  Becker's  interest  in 
our  Nation's  history  is  well  establistied 
and  shared  by  many.  His  extensive  col- 
lection of  campau^n  badges  and  memo- 
rabiha  has  been  donated  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  is  presently  on 
di.<>play  there. 

He  Ls  a  sentl^man  and  a  scholar,  and 
what  he  has  done  to  preserve  history 
and  make  the  record  more  complete  will 
be  long  remembered  and  deeply  ap- 
preciated. The  program  of  the  second 
unveiling  of  the  Vinnle  Ream  Lincoln 
statue  which  follows  is  another  one  of 
his  noble  efforts; 

Piioo»Aii- P«ocL.*MATioi«  or  Emancifatior 
Ckmtxhmial  Yeas — Cxjttxnmial  or  Aboii- 
•nan  or  Slavxxt  ih  thk  DiaxKicT  or 
Columbia — SacoNV  Uicvkii.ii«c  or  thk 
Vu«KiK  Rkam  Statue  or  Askaham  Ljncoi.i( 
m  THE  Rotunda  or  the  XJ  3  CArrroi. 
Mualc      Medley    of    tun«w    popular    tn    the 

1860'E,  U3.  Marine  BaiKl.  10  30  to  11. 

Introduction:    Dr     P»ul    Oantt.    president. 

Lincoln  Oroup  of  the  DlEtrlct  of  Oolumbbt. 
Master   of    ceremonies     Ralph    T.     Becker. 

chairman.     Proclamation     of     Enia.i.ctpatlOD 

Centennial  Committee 


"Star -Spangled  Banner":  T3 &  Marine  Band. 

Intmductlon  of  dlxtlngutshed  guesti;  Hon. 
Juhn  W  McCormack.  of  MaaaachuMtta. 
Speaker  of  the  Bouae  of  Repnaentatlvaa. 
Congrevaman  Burleson,  at  Trzaa:  fUxa..  Wal- 
ter Tobrlner.  President  of  the  ComnUaaionen 
of  the  District  at  Columbia:  Hon.  John 
Dur.can.  Commlasloner  of  the  Dlstiict  of 
Columbia.  Roy  Darenport.  special  aw  lata  nt 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
member  of  Civil  War  Centennial  Comznla- 
s'.nn  Dr  DaTid  Menrng  Library  of  OoQcreaa; 
Puul  SedgeviLk.  Chairraiin  of  tha  Dtotrtct  of 
Columbia   ClrU    War    Commlaalon. 

I7:.relhng  of  statue  of  Abraham  Lizkcoln 
sculptured  by  Vinnle  Ream:  Hon.  Waltar 
Tobrir.cr.  President  of  the  Conunlaalonen 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AccepUince  Hon.  John  W.  McOoemacx. 
Speaker   of  the  House  of  Representatlraa. 

Musical  U;t«rlude  "America."  "America 
tr.e  Beautiful,"  "Alleluia."  "Deep  River." 
•  B.t'.le  Hymn  of  the  Republic";  McKlnley 
Hi^li  ijcluMjl  clioir.  Duirict  of  Oolumbla. 
Mrs  Oilkes.  director 

Rem.irks  Senator  John  Shebman  Coopkk. 
of  Kentucky.  Hon  MAECiTEam  Srrrr 
CnVT.cn.   of   nilnnia 

Prayer  Rev  F  B  HarrU.  D.D.,  Chaplain  of 
tl.t   U    S.  S«'nai« 

Music     "Dixie."   US    Marina    Band. 

Remarks  The  Huaurable  Flias  Scuwemccl. 
of  r  iwa 

Music  When  Johnny  Comaa  Marching 
Home."  US    M.irlne  Band. 

i»rra->ot'CTTON  bt  ok    PAtn,  h    OAfrrr 

Mr  Speaker.  Members  of  Concresa.  Mayor 
Tf>brlner  friends  which  Is  equivalent  to 
friends  of  liberty  and  friends  of  Lincoln. 

When  1  arrived  at  the  shores  of  this  country 
a!)  ;u  a  ftcore  of  years  ago  IitUe  did  I  expect 
that  20  years  later  I  would  have  the  honor 
and  the  prlMle^  to  address  you  as  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Oroup  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Ca|.itol  and  looking  at  Cieorge  Waahtnfton. 
Ai.  Jrew  Jackson.  U  S  Orant.  and  standing  in 
front  of  our  beloved  Lincoln 

X  am  ^otnt;  to  peruse  the  words  of  Lincoln 

In  his  response  to  serenaders  on  July  7    1883- 

Genilrmen.  this  U  a  glorious  theme,  and 

the  <-K-caRion  for  a  speech    but  I  am  not  pre- 

j>are<l  to  make  one  worthy  of  the  occasion  " 

What  1*  pood  for  Lincoln  Is  gcxjd  for 
Gafitt— and  my  time  ruTis  only  2  minutea 

Herice  I  Rhall  restrict  myself  to  Introduce 
tn  ynu  the  ma-'ter  of  ceremrnles.  our  good 
friend  and  yours,  my  fellow  lawyer.  Ra!;.h  ■ 
Berker 

■TArKMENT    BT     EALPH     E.     BBCKBB 

Mr  Speaker  reverend  der^,  Members  of 
(  ..'ikfrcss  a:sti:.>?uiahed  guesta.  and  feUow 
.Kn\fr i^wuf.  we  ha\  e  aaaenibled  this  morning 
to  do  revereiue  to  Abraliam  Lincoln  by  ai- 
tfndlng  one  of  the  hutorlcal  events  during 
t!.e  lentennliil  commemoration  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation 

The  plana  for  this  ceremony  were  only 
mnceued  tn  tlie  last  several  days  and  the 
pr  r^ram  ci.mpleied  48  hours  ago 

T  <l,iy  s  ceremony  Is  unique  It  l.«  the 
■e^xHid  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  coincides  with  the  centennial 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dlatrict 
of  Columbia,  the  ttrst  offlclaJ  act  preceding 
ItiC  EmanclpaUon  Proclamation.  This  statue 
w.LS  f.rst  auUiurlzed  by  Confess  on  July  J8. 
186tj.  niemorialUing  a  mail  whose  memory 
endures  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  aU 
people,  In  e\-ery  generation,  without  regard 
to  poluic*.  color,  creed,  or  religion.  His 
actions,  words,  and  deeds  have  brought  hope 
and  fortitude  to  the  freedom  loving  people 
who  are  In  physical  and  mental  agony  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Congress  gave  the  commission  for  thJa 
statue  to  Vinnle  Ream,  a  38-yaar-old.  nat- 
urally  gifted   girl,  of  unknown  talent,  from 
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Wisconsin,  who  had  been  working  in  the 
{KMt  offlce  for  $600  a  year.  This  statue  was 
unveiled  under  President  Orsnt's  adminis- 
tration on  January  25,  1871. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Washington  had  a 
mayor  and  also  had  a  mayor  when  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  statue  was  unveiled  In  1871. 
Today  we  refer  to  our  mayor  as  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Personally,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  District  go  back  to  the  uae  of 
mayor. 

Walter  Tobrlner  Is  an  outstanding  lawyer, 
a  native  of  Washington,  farmer  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  to 
.serve  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
nUssloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
Is  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  dedicated  pubUc 
.servants.  This  second  unveUlng  came  about 
due  to  the  discerning  eye  of  Feed  Schwencel. 
He  found  out  that  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation was  missing  from  the  hand  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Upon  investigation  he  found 
that— It  was  missing  for  50  years  and  be  Im- 
mediately set  to  work  and  had  It  restored. 
It  Is  a  coincidence  that  the  :«cond  unveUlng 
corresponds  with  the  centennial  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  abolishing  slavery  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Pur  the  record.  It  Is  most  appropriate  to 
note  a  quotation  from  a  speaker  of  the  1871 
event 

"She  {referring  to  Vlnnls  Ream]  has  most 
Justly  perceived  how  a  monvimental  status 
of  President  Lincoln  should  be  repreaented, 
so  that  the  living  to  whom  he  was  known 
might  see  In  It  the  expression  and  character 
of  the  man.  and  posterity  might  form  a  Just 
Idea  of  him  who  held  his  high  office  In  times 
very  grave  and  difficult,  and  who,  while  he 
was  engaged  In  carrying  on  the  greatest  act 
of  reparation  to  humanity,  fell  a  rlctlm  to 
blind  fanaticism.  Therefore  Lincoln  Is  rep- 
resented serious,  calm,  noelancholy,  stand- 
ing erect,  dressed  In  the  costume  of  the 
times,  yet  rendered  artistically,  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  done,  by  the  combination  of 
the  folds,  naturally  formed  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  person,  and  enriched  by  the 
gracefully  falling  cloak  which  nearly  covers 
the  whole  back  of  the  flgtire.  He  holds  In  his 
right  hand  a  paper.  In  the  form  of  a  papyrus 
on  whose  folds  can  be  read  words  referring 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  looks  at  the 
d(x:ument  and  one  can  almost  read  his  In- 
tention to  consign  to  that  solemn  act  his 
future  fame  and  Immortality,  being  sure  of 
the  Judgment  which  the  Nation  would  put 
upon  him  that  he  deserved  well  of  his  coun- 
try, for  he  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  duty  of 
that  office  and  of  that  mission  which  was 
entrusted  to  him." 

Conunlssloner.  would  you  be  good  enough 
to  remove  the  veil  from  the  statue? 

(Commissioner  Tobrlner  removed  the  dec- 
orated  cloth  which  draped  the  statue.) 

I  Applause.) 

Mr.  Beckeb.  Massachusetts  played  a  great 
part  In  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  In  sup- 
port of  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  the  time  at 
the  dedication  of  this  magnificent  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  Vinnle  Ream,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  represented  by  one  of  Its 
foremost  citizens,  Congressman  Samuel 
Prentiss  Banks,  former  general  and  Gover- 
nor. It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  Introduce  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Jobh  W.  Mc- 
Cos  MACK,  who  will  accept  the  restored  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

40DEXBS  or  HON.  JOHN  W.  If 'COKMACK 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Coorxa,  distin- 
guished ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  coUeagues 
of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes.  the  distin- 
guished gentlewonuin  from  minols,  Mrs. 
Chubch,    and    ladles    and    gentlemen,    and 


friends,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repn-e- 
sentatlves  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Capitol 
Commission,  it  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleas- 
tire  I  hereby  accept  the  statute  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second  unveiling  of  the  same. 

It  Is  not  my  ptirpoee  to  trespass  or  enter 
Into  the  remarks  of  speakers  who  will  suc- 
ceed me,  but  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  world,  one  of  the  great  men  of 
all  time,  not  only  of  oiu'  country  but  of  the 
entire  world. 

The  Idealism,  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  lives 
In  the  minds  of  countless  hundreds  of 
millions  of  persons  throughout  the  world 
who  today  are  seeking  liberty  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  In  accordance  with 
their  own  ctilttire.  Lincoln  not  only  issued 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  but, 
greater  still,  he  gave  to  our  country  a  little 
over  100  years  ago  the  leadership  that  pre- 
served the  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  very  happy  to  participate  on  this 
occasion  to  accept  the  statue  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Its  second  unveiling.     (Applause.] 

Mr.  Beckbx.  We  are  most  fortunate  today 
in  having  the  wonderful  choir  of  Washing- 
ton's own  McKlnley  High  School  render  sev- 
eral numbers  including  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic."  As  you  know,  this  is  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  that  inspiring 
musical  masterpiece.  The  director  of  the 
choir,  Mrs.  OiUces.  Is  a  distinguished  alumna 
of  Overland  College. 

(Choir  sings.) 

Mr.  Baoua.  John  Bhexman  Coopeb,  a 
Senator  from  President  Lincoln's  State  of 
birth,  a  lawyer  like  Lincoln,  a  Judge,  legis- 
lator. Senator  and  diplomat,  who  has  served 
as  chairman  <3l  the  Lincoln  Sesqulcentennlal 
Committee.  As  he  once  said  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  he  has  a  unique  record  of  serv- 
ice in  the  XSB.  Senate.  He  has  been  elected 
by  the  pubUc  four  times  but  has  only  served 
10  years.  You  can  look  at  the  record  and 
see  how  it  came  abut.  Our  friend  and 
Lincoln  scholar — Senator  John  Shexman 
CooPSR.  of  Kentucky. 

ADDBXSS  bt  BXNATOB  JOHN  SHEBMAN  COOPEB 

Senator  Coopeb.  Mr.  Becker,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  my  coUeagues  from  the  Hotue, 
Congressman  Schwengel,  Congresswoman 
Church,  President  Tobrlner.  Mr.  Duncan,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  great  experience 
it  Is  Just  to  be  here  today,  and  to  hear  the 
music  of  this  choir  and  the  band,  to  recall 
the  days  of  Lincoln.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great 
honor  to  have  a  part  In  this  second  un- 
veUlng of  the  Lincoln  statue,  restored  by 
the  beautiful  carving  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  In  Lincoln's  hand  as  It  was 
executed  nearly  100  years  ago  by  a  young 
American  woman.  Miss  Vinnle  Ream. 

I  think  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Ambassador 
and  to  the  Oovernment  of  Italy  for  their 
Interest,  and,  at  course,  to  the  sculptor, 
Oeorge  Olannettl.  But  I  think  all  of  us 
would  agree  that  we  are  chiefly  Indebted  to 
Congressman  Schwknokl,  of  Iowa.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

We  are  Indebted  to  him  for  his  determina- 
tion to  secure  this  restoration.  We  have 
been  Indebted  to  him  many  times  for  his 
efforts  to  arrange  ceremonies  to  recall  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
And  as  Mr.  Becker  has  said,  It  Is  a  happy 
circumstance  that  the  unveiling  takes  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Centennial  Year 
which  marks  the  signing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  and  on  the  exact  anni- 
versary of  the  date,  AprU  16,  1962,  when 
President  Lincoln  signed  Into  law  the  meas- 
ure which  abolished  slavery  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said 
of  the  measure,  "It  la  the  first  Installment 
of  this  great  debt  which  we  owe  to  a  race 


and  will  be  recognized  in  history  as  one  of 
the  victories  of  humanity." 

In  a  larger  sense,  this  event.  In  1962, 
commemorates  the  signing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  by  President  Lincoln, 
and  It  recalls  the  long  history  of  the  struggle 
for  a  victory  of  humanity  in  oiu:  country. 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  written  John  Adams  that  he 
had  been  awakened,  as  If  by  bells  clanging 
in  the  night,  by  the  thought  that  slavery 
might  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

The  next  30  years  were  marked  by  the 
efforts  of  statesmen  of  both  the.  North  and 
the  South,  and  I  am  svire  moved  by 
I>atriotlc  purposes,  to  compromise  or  at 
least  postpone  the  determination  of  this 
issue. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not 
a  final  settlement  of  the  issue  of  slavery. 
It  abolished  slavery  In  those  States  which 
had  seceded,  and  it  was  executed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  under  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  and  under  the  doctrine  of 
military  necessity. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  remember 
today  that  although  Lincoln  never  faltered 
in  his  belief  that  slavery  was  wrong  politi- 
cally and  morally,  he  held  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Again,  this  day  has  meaning  for  the 
present  as  well  as  holding  memories  of  the 
past,  for  Lincoln  did  understand,  I  believe, 
better  than  any  President  who  has  led  this 
country,  Uie  natiu-e  of  Its  free  system,  its 
connection  with  the  Indlvldtul,  and  Its 
critical  mission  for  the  world. 

I  am  sure  I  have  been  choeen  to  speak 
today  because  my  home  Is  In  Kentucky, 
where  Lincoln  was  bom,  and  all  who  have 
seen  the  crude  cabin  and  the  National  Me- 
morial at  Hodgenvllle,  Ky.,  have  been  moved 
by  the  thought  that  from  that  crude  cabin 
It  was  possible  for  Uncoln,  a  man  of  htunble 
birth,  to  make  what  he  would  of  his  life,  and 
that  is  the  possibility  for  everyone  In  otir 
country. 

Years  later,  Lincoln  said,  "I  can  remember 
our  life  In  Kentucky,  the  cabin,  the  stinted 
living,  the  sale  of  our  posseeslcMis,  and  the 
Jotirney  with  my  father  and  mother  to 
southern  Indiana  and  then  to  Illinois. 

"Before  leaving  Kentucky,  I  and  my  sisters 
were  sent  for  a  short  period  to  A3.C.  school." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  difficulties  of  his  life 
and  his  study  of  the  teachings  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  Republic  which  made  him.  as 
Lord  Charnwood,  one  of  his  biographers 
would  say,  a  citizen  of  that  country  where 
aristocrat  and  democrat  are  Judged  by  simple 
work  alone. 

Politically,  Lincoln  expressed  the  deepest 
natiu-e  of  our  Government  when  he  said  in 
Chicago,  in  1856,  the  central  idea  In  oxa 
political  opinion  was,  and  until  recently  con- 
tinued to  be,  the  equality  of  man. 

Lincoln  held  also,  as  Dr.  Evans  said  In  a 
great  speech  in  1960  on  Lincoln  and  democ- 
racy, a  powerful  sense  of  the  world  mission 
of  democracy. 

"This  is  essentially  a  peoples  contest," 
Lincoln  said  to  Congress  when  It  assembled 
on  July  4,  1861.  "It  Is  a  stniggle  for  main- 
taining in  the  world  that  form  and  sub- 
stance of  government  whose  leading  object 
Is  to  elevate  the  conditions  of  many,  to  af- 
ford all  an  unfetered  start  and  a  fair  chance 
In  the  race  of  life." 

His  plea  in  his  Oettysburg  Address  was 
not  only  that  this  Nation  under  Ood  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  but  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Perhaps  the  best  lesson  and  Ideal  that  can 
come  to  us  today  as  we  recall  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  Lb  that  there  yet  remains, 
as  Lincoln  said,  a  great  task  before  us,  and 
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tlMt  ta  tkMt  this  NatloB  iiBdu'  Ckxl  must 
have  a  new  blrtli  of  fi  ■wliini 

R  eanBot  ooenr  vntll  our  OoTammeat  uid 
Um  paopl*  dadde.  aa  TJnooM  dM.  timt  Um 
centiml  klaal  ta  our  poUtlaa  »y»«Ui  ts  Um 
equality  of  man. 

It  eaaaot  occor  nntU  tluit  Meal  la  raatlzad 
for  avary  OMUi.  woniaa.  and  child  In  tbla 
country,  of  whatarar  raoa,  eraad  or  color. 
[AppUuaal 

Mr.  BacKM  lira.  Chimch.  a  dlatln«ulahed 
educator.  raMiftma  teacher  at  Wallaaley.  har 
alma  mater,  lecturer  and  writer,  waa  a  team- 
mate at  her  lata  huab&nd,  a  lawywr.  leglala- 
tor.  and  OoininaMiian  wtMim  aha  roccaeded 
oD  hia  untimely  death  In  IMO.  She  U  a 
RepraaentatlTe  In  Coxagreaa  fram  the  State 
wtaiiere  Preatdent  UnooLn  acquired  local  and 
national  reputation:  tending  him  to  Con- 
greaa  in  1844:  nominating  him  far  the  Senate 
and  Blvtnf  htaa  national  fame  In  the  debates 
with  Douglaa  which  wvra  directly  reaponal- 
ble  for  kla  betn«  the  faTorlte  aon  of  lUlnoU 
at  the  Republican  National  CbnTentlon  In 
the  Wigwam  at  Chicago  In  1880.  ytn 
Chttscm  U  also  paying  a  tribute  to  the  aculp- 
treaa.  Vlnnle  Ream,  who  waA  the  only  woman 
ever  cnwi  m  tMloned  by  Oongreaa  to  do  two 
aculpturea.  one  of  Prealdent  Lincoln  and  the 
other  of  Admiral  Parragut. 


BT    aaPECaKNTATlVK    MAIfiUKBITK    STTTT 

cmjacH 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Speaker.  dlaUngulshed 
Sueata — Including,  of  oourae.  and  foremoat. 
my  oolVeague.  Senator  Goorca,  whose  worda 
have  thrilled  ua  thla  morning,  and.  if  I  may 
Bay  so  meet  particularly,  that  great  range  of 
average  American  dtlaeoa  who  encircle  this 
hall,  because  It  U  to  you  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln beiooga — I  come  here  this  morning, 
humble  In  my  peraonal  capacity.  I  know 
full  well  that  no  worda  of  mijae  oouid  aug- 
ment the  etature  of  the  great  President  that 
nilnola  gave  to  the  NaUoa. 

I  know  full  well  that  no  words  of  mine 
are  needed  to  Increase  the  reapect  In  which 
he  la  held  in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world.  And  yet.  although  I  am  per- 
aonally  humble.  I  come  alao  with  great  F>rlde. 
repreaentlng  the  House  of  aepresentatlves  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
that  body,  proud  to  be  an  American  In  a 
Land  dedicated  to  freedom  and  human  broth- 
erhood, and  proud.  If  you  will  let  me  be  very 
human  about  It.  to  come  as  a  speaker  from 
the  State  of  Illinois — because  although.  Sen- 
ator Cocraa.  it  ia  true  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  born  there,  he  choae  to  spend  his  ure 
there. 

And  It  was  from  there  where  he  had 
lived,  had  moved,  had  had  his  being  during 
his  adult  years,  that  he  said  farewell  to 
his  neighbors  when  he  came  to  Washington 
to  be  a  Prealdent  to  save  the  Nation.  They 
say.  you  know,  that  history  can  never  be 
repeated  or  relived.  What  1  would  like  to 
tell  you  Is  that  I  would  express  my  grati- 
tude, too.  for  the  privilege  of  being  the 
colleague  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
St'HWEWOTi.,  who  has  done  more  to  make 
history  come  alive  In  these  Halls  than  any 
man  who  has  ever  come  to  the  Congress 
(Applause  I  He  has  taught  me  and  others 
to  tread  these  hallowed  stones  with  respect 
and  humility.  He  has  Uught  me  to  look 
for  signs  of  where  other  voices  have  been 
heard,  and  to  try  to  heed  the  words  of  wis- 
dom of  the  past. 

If  he  could.  I  assure  you,  he  would  make 
come  alive  for  every  one  of  ua  today  the 
original  ceremony  In  this  Hall.  Jantuuy  35, 
1871.  It  was  in  1871  when  this  great  ro- 
tunda was  Illuminated  with  all  the  brilliancy 
that  could  then  be  supplied. 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a 
great  uae  of  candlellghta.  The  Senate  was 
here,  the  House  was  here,  the  Judiciary  was 
here.  In  the  great  capacity  of  unveiling  the 
statue  was  Justice  Davis  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     President  Grant    came.     You   know. 


there  waa  aomethlng  significant  about  that 
evening. 

I  took  occasion  over  the  weekend  to  read 
the  newspaper  reports.  IS  you  can  do  ao, 
try  It  and  make  history  ooa>e  alive  for  your- 
self. Because  what  happened  thent  Well. 
they  had  music,  but  they  t>egan  with  a  dirge, 
because,  you  see.  in  those  days,  a  naUon 
was  Btlll  divided  and  very  doee  to  the  men 
present,  and  the  women,  was  the  death  of  a 
President  Just  a  few  years  before 

Miss  Vlnnle  Ream  had  been  choaen,  you 
were  told  by  our  Chalrtn.in.  She  had  t>oen 
a  worker  In  the  Post  Ofnce  Department.  In 
true  American  f.ishlon  she  showed  the 
courage  and  the  genius  to  rlae  to  other 
helghta.  I  like  to  think.  If  you  wUl  let  me 
say  so.  that  It  waa  rather  symbolic  that 
a  wonuin  whoee  heart  had  been  tt>uched 
by  Mr  Lincoln,  and  the  heart  of  woman 
always  lies  dose  to  peace  and  sorrow  and 
gentlenes-s  wia  choeeri  t.)  erect  and  mold 
thla  statue. 

I  think  today  we  should  honor  Mu^  Viante 
Ream  and  pay  her  tribute  also 

Well,  unfortunately,  history  L-annot  l>e  re- 
lived. If  It  be  unfortunate  Moments 
of  greatness,  no  matter  what  the  sig- 
nlOcanre.  can  never  be  quite  recaptured,  tif)r. 
for  that  matter,  can  the  strength  of  men  be 
brought  back  to  us  in  per^an 

Yet.  as  Mr  Lincoln  sitid  In  one  of  his  great 
addresses  to  the  Congress.  'You  cannot  re- 
cipe hi.suiry  '  And  I  ihmk  as  a  keynote  of 
what  I  .s<iy  L.  y  vi  this  m  ruing,  very  simply 
I  would  like  you  to  rememt)er  that  you  can- 
not escape  history  You  cannot  escape,  nor 
would  we  want  to.  a  heritage  built  en  our 
great  traditions  nurtured  by  him  to  full 
flower  of  faith  in  the  equality  of  man.  tn 
the  brotherhcxxl  of  man,  in  human  dignity 
We  would  not  escape  our  destiny,  whlrh 
Is  the  destiny  of  a  free  people,  bound  bv 
that  tradition,  privileged  by  It.  ready  and 
able  at  all  times  to  accept  the  burden  nf 
living  In  a  world  where  those  vir'ues  and 
principles  muKt  be  upheld 

Ar.d  .so.  as  we  come  here  this  morning  t<) 
rededJcate  a  statue  to  a  son  from  Il.inot 
even  though  Ijorn  In  Kentucky,  to  a  greu' 
leader,  to  a  great  human  being,  may  I  Jjst 
say  that  what  lies  between  you  and  me,  and 
before  you  and  me.  Is  the  challenge  of  ac- 
cepting the  destiny  that  is  ours,  the  desUny 
of  extending  f-eertom  here  :ind  In  the  world, 
the  destiny  of  upholding  principles  of 
equality  and  human  brotherhotxl,  the  des- 
tiny of  tharlQ,g  an   abiding  faith. 

When  I  was  overseas  In  Africa  some  years 
ago,  one  of  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  newly 
emtrged  nations  said  to  me.  "Do  you  know 
what  makes  y  ^ur  country  great?"  Well.  I 
hoped  that  he  would  not  say  It  was  might  or 
FKJwer.  or  the  material  well-being  that  we 
love  po  much  He  did  not.  What  he  said 
was  this:  "When  1  think  of  your  country 
what  I  think  of  la  a  people  who  share  tre- 
mendous faith  m  God.  who  accept  a  sense 
of  responBlblli-,y  for  putting  In  being  His 
dictates,  and  who  have  faith  also  that  mira- 
cles can   still    l>e  wrought  " 

Mr  ScHWENCEL.  we  c-mn  )t  reca::  the  night 
that  this  statue  was  first  dedicated,  we  can- 
not bring  back  the  men.  We  cannot  bring 
back  In  persor;  Abraham  Lincoln  But  as 
long  as  there  is  breath  In  any  human  txidy 
that  knows  his  story,  there  Is  gratitude  that 
such  a  man  walked  so  simply,  so  humbly,  so 
greatly,  upon  tills  earth.     (Applause  j 

Mr  Bxcxnt.  One  of  the  great  traits  of 
President  Lincoln  was  his  magnanimity. 
During  the  1850's.  whUe  attending  a  minstrel 
show  In  Chicago,  he  heard  a  number  played 
called  "Dixie  '■  This  became  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite numbers  and  was  plsyed  on  many 
occasions  However,  during  the  war  It  was 
not  played 

On  April   10,  1885.  President  Uncoln  said. 

"I   have   always   thmight   'Dixie"   one   nf   the 

best   tunes  I  ev»r  heard       I  have   heard   that 

■.r  adversaries  over  the  way  have  attempted 


to  appropriate  It  as  a  national  air.  I  In- 
sisted yesterday  that  we  had  fairly  oaptured 
It.  I  preeented  the  question  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  he  gives  the  opinion  that  it  ta 
our  lawful  prise  I  ask  the  band  to  give  us 
a  good  turn  upon  It  " 

What  can  be  mors  appropriate  than  to 
have  our   US    Marine  Band   play   "Okxim." 

pkATca   BT   Da    nmeiucK   aaoww  »*—»■. 

CMAPUOK.    IT  S     SKMATS 

Let  \\%  lift  our  hearts  In  prayer. 

Our  Father  God  who  hath  mode  and  pre- 
served ua  a  nation,  our  fathers  trusted  In 
Thee  and  were  not  confounded— In  Thee 
we  trust 

As  In  thla  shrine  of  ench  patriot's  devotion 
we  gather  In  gratitude  around  the  aculp- 
tured  form  of  Thy  servant.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, we  thank  Thee  that  hla  faith  Is  ours — 
that  the  way  of  the  Republic  Is  down  no 
f.ital  .slope  but  up  to  freer  sun  and  air. 

In  this  creative  hour  of  human  destiny 
by  tha*  faith  may  a-e  be  saved  from  rur- 
rp';derlng  to  cynicism  becau.se  of  human 
evil,  and  of  being  made  men  of  little  faith 
by  human  f  illy 

In  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  and  with  his  vi- 
sion open  our  eyes  to  see  a  glory  In  our 
r  'mmnn  life  wirh  all  its  sordid  failures,  and 
\:\  't\f  a,";plratlon.s  of  men  for  better  things 
and  f^r  a  fairer  world  As  cltiaens  of  this 
land  of  the  fre*  and  as  servants  of  the  Re- 
publir  to  whl- h  n:Mi  h  h.is  been  given,  and 
•f  whlrh  tn  the  present  global  crisis  much 
Is  being  required  here  by  the  statue  of  the 
Great  Emanclpauir  we  pray  that  there  may 
romr  i4i  lis  all  t.he  reaUzatlon  that — 

We  are  watchers  of  a  beckon 

WhijBe  light  must  never  die. 
Wf  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

ITiat  lihows  Thee  ever  nigh. 
We  are  children  of  Thy  freemen 

Who  sleep  t>eneath  the  8<>d. 
For  the  might  of  Thy  arm  we  bleaa  Thee 

Our    God     -our    father's  God  " 

We  ask  It  In  that  Name  that  is  above 
every   name       Amen 

Mr  Brtceb  About  10  or  11  years  ago  the 
I.inr.in  Group  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  organlBed  They  are  all  scholars  and 
devotees  of  Abraham  Lincoln  without  regard 
to  their  political  backgrovind.  This  great 
President  who  lives  through  the  ages  Is  an 
•AmTlcan  s>-ml>.I  In  the  p.ast  decade,  this 
group  h  IS  devoted  themselves  to  several  proj- 
ects rvimmf-mnr^tlng  Lincoln  and  his  ageless 
deeds  Included  In  the  group  are  such  men 
as  Carl  Sandburg  .Mian  Nevlns,  Bruce  Cat- 
U->n.  Dr  David  Mearns.  Carl  Haverlln  of 
Broadcast  Mu.slc.  Inc  ,  Ralph  Newman,  and 
others  But  the  Indlvldii.U  who  has  cham- 
pioned this  gr  'Up  In  many  of  Its  unparalleled 
activities  Is  a  great  and  distinguished  Con- 
gre.siin>.in  from  the  First  District  of  Iowa. 
By  prnfpsskm,  TiLtn  Scji^tngxi.  was  a  teacher 
and  his  Interest  In  American  history,  and 
particu'.irly  Lincoln,  started  many  years  ago 
Today  he  is  considered  one  of  the  Nation's 
great        Lincoln        historians -Congressman 

SCHWXNlitL. 

ADoarss  ar  rxpresxntative  raso  schwxncbl 
Mr  Chairman,  Senator  Coopaa.  Mrs. 
CHuacH.  and.  as  Lincoln  would  say.  fellow 
countrymen,  the  kind  remarks  that  have 
been  made  and  the  Implication  that  has  been 
left  presenu  a  reputation  that  this  humble 
servant  feels  he  haa  yet  to  earn.  But  coming 
as  I  do  from  Iowa,  and  of  Immigrant  parents, 
and  from  a  great  State  and  congreaalonal  dis- 
trict, my  gratefulneea  dictates  that  I  must 
and  I  will  try  to  earn  whatever  reputation 
my  friends  want  to  bestow  on  me. 

I  can  Just  say  thank  you,  which  I  do. 
Before  I  proceed  with  some  brief  repartee 
remarfcn  I  have,  I  must  say  thank  you  also 
to  those  who  had  a  part  In  this  program. 
and  who  responded  magnificently. 

I  am  sure  I  wont  name  all  of  them,  but 
I   Will    iMme    thuee    who   occur    to   me    now. 


nir>2 
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First  ol  all.  Paul  Oantt.  the  praaldBnt  of  tha 
Uncoln  Group:  that  dynamlo  little  lawyer. 
historian,  and  friend;  Balph  Becker,  who 
was  your  mastar  of  caramoolaa;  plaudits  must 
g),  also,  to  the  chalnnan  of  tha  committee 
who  responded  so  promptly  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  restoration. 

He  came  In  late  and  has  not  yet  been 
presented,  ao  I  do  want  to  preaent,  and  take 
pleasure  In  praaentlng.  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  Omab 
Bi<ai.aaoN,  from  Texas.  He  assigned  thla 
project  to  Paul  JoNsa,  the  ranking  member 
of  Missouri,  who  la  not  here,  but  who  I  want 
to  give  credit  to. 

To  the  Republican  ranking  member  from 
Ohio.  Pavi.  ScRDfCX,  should  go  thanks. 
Thanks  to  Senator  Coom.  who  headed  the 
Sesqulccntennlal  Commlaalon,  and  who  did 
huch  a  magnificent  job  to  recall  the  Lincoln 
memory  In  the  sesquli^ntennial  year,  and 
to  supervise  so  many  projects.  Initiate  some. 
.iiid  otherwise  add  to  the  heritage  of  Amer- 
1  a  through  Lincoln. 

And  then  my  special  thanks  to  Marguerite 
Church,  the  dlatlngulsbad  Oongreaawoman 
from  Illinois,  who  gave  ua  that  beautiful 
dissertation,  and  left  with  us  sooM  very  no- 
ble thoughts  on  which  we  should  think;  to 
George  Stewart,  the  Architect,  who  cooper- 
ated,  to  Mr.  Clancy  and  his  olBce.  the  Signal 
(^>rps:  the  Marine  Band,  this  magnificent 
choral  group,  Mr.  Olannettl.  the  plaaterer, 
who  made  the  model  for  the  reatoratlon,  to 
Mr  Tonelll.  the  sculptor 

Others  should  t>e  meni.ioued,  but  time  will 
n  >t  permit. 

Now  let  me  suggest  that  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation  Is  America's  most  phenome- 
nal document. 

In  the  history  books  we  read  that  the  ex- 
plorers flrat  came  to  America  for  Jewels,  sil- 
ver, and  gold.  Theae  pioneers  foimd  few 
jewels,  no  silver,  and  no  gold. 

A  little  later  came  the  real  pioneers  with 
desire  for  liberty  and  seeds  of  freedom  to 
I'lant  In  the  American  soil  of  opportunity. 
I'hey  nurtured  It  with  t-->\\  and  sacrifice  and 
It  grew  and  flourlahed  (ind  It  Is  America. 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  during  this  time  the 
Negroes  were  balng  kidnaped  in  Africa  by 
.selfish,  mean  profiteers  from  here  and  else- 
where. We  are  told  Uuit  they  were  put  in 
irons  In  the  filthy  holds  of  slavers,  where 
any  who  died  In  the  night  were  tossed  by 
day  on  the  sea,  and  those  who  lived  to  arrive 
where  freedom  had  been  planted  and  was 
growing,  were  sold  aa  chattels. 

There  are  thoae  among  lu  who  believe  th&t 
complete  atonement  for  thla  terrible  moral 
violation,  wherever  It  haa  happened,  and 
where  versions  of  It  are  happening  today,  will 
never  beat  It. 

Fate  decreed  that  the  hand  and  pen  of 
Lincoln  would  make  America's  slaves  free. 
lu  this  event  we  are  commemorating  the  first 
official  act  that  led  to  the  proclamation. 
Few  will  dispute  the  claim  that  In  American 
statescraft,  the  act  has  never  been  surpassed 
In  Justice  and  mercy. 

It  Is  most  Interesting  to  note  the  phenom- 
ena of  this  story.  ITiey  are  more  interesting 
than  the  series  that  some  note  In  the  life  of 
Lincoln,  but  they  apply  In  any  account  In 
the  Proclanaatlon  of  Emancipation. 

We  should  remember  that  freeing  the 
Negro  was  far  more  than  a  gift  to  a  race,  or 
to  a  locality  In  truth.  It  was  a  gift  to  all 
of  mankind  the  world  over  and  to  eternity. 

We  know  that  in  summer  the  Ivy  vines 
grow  over  and  hide  defects.  An  American 
poet,  comparing  Lincoln's  traits  with  na- 
ture, statea  that  "snow  bides  all  scars." 

But,  nature  failed  completely  In  sumnver 
or  winter  to  hide  the  acars  and  defecta  of 
slavery.  The  word  "phenomenon"  deacrlbea 
•some  events  In  the  exit  of  slavery  which 
neither  nature  uor  theories  can  account  for. 

"Slavery,"  Lincoln  said,  "was  somehow 
the  cause  of  the  war."  There  Is  no  logte 
that  can  chsnge  that  premise. 


Abolttloniata  claim  that  slavery  waa  a  ter- 
rlfato  aln,  that  It  could  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. This  was  their  conviction  and 
conclusion. 

Slaveholdera  claimed  that  slavery  was 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  was  approved 
by  cultured  and  religious  people  and,  there- 
for*, they  aald  it  ahould  be  permitted  In  all 
placiaa,  Thla  was  the  eaaence  of  their 
reaaonlng. 

Lincoln  ran  on  a  platform  that  did  not 
Interfere  with  slavery  where  It  waa  but  did 
deny  Ita  right  to  spread  to  new  territory. 
This  reflected  his  thinking  on  what  was 
necessary  then.  His  logic  waa  that  *liis 
would  Anally  lead  to  the  gradual  dlsapp..  r- 
anoc  of  slavery.  The  war  came  because  he 
waa  elected  and  becavtae  the  slaveholders 
had  met  defeat  on  election  day. 

Now  the  phenonaenon:  The  first  scene  Is 
the  most  remarkable.  At  the  fall  of  Sumter, 
almost  as  If  by  magic,  slavery  ceased  to  be 
uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  northerners, 
most  of  them  almost  forgot  about  It  as  an 
Issue. 

The  North  rallied  quickly  and  fought  not 
to  ftec  the  alavea  but  to  save  the  Union. 
Thla  waa  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  for 
the  North  might  never  have  given  and  ex- 
pended Its  countless  lives  and  treasures  to 
set  the  Negro  free,  but  It  did  to  save  the 
country. 

As  we  reflect  on  It  now.  we  conclude  that 
thla  waa  an  aUnoat  unbelievable  struggle  for 
freedom  on  both  sides,  to  save  the  Union  on 
the  northern  aide.  Lincoln's  army  finally 
won.  Hla  forces  proved  the  logic  that  "the 
Union  Is  Indestructible  and  indissoluble." 

Then  followed  another  phenomenon.  It 
was  gold,  certain,  and  eternal.  When  seces- 
sion, with  all  Its  determination,  its  might 
and  power  was  crushed  and  gone,  and  the 
Union  aaved.  emancipation,  complete  and 
imlveraal.  came  along  with  It.  It  seemed  as  If 
for  good  measure;  It  became  a  victory  now 
for  the  moat  rabid  abolitionist,  an  unex- 
pected phenomenon  for  which  not  a  regi- 
ment of  the  North  had  fought. 

So  when  the  South  surrendered  It  was  to  a 
victor-power  that  reunited  our  country  and 
rid  ua  of  slavery  at  the  same  time.  Could 
ever  a  phenomenon  be  more  complete? 

Now  there  is  still  another  event  in  slavery's 
Ust  chapter  that  Is  phenomenal.  Tou  recall 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation?  In  his  own 
handwritten  words,  approved  by  most  of  the 
Cabinet,  It  applied  on  to  the  limited  section 
which  waa  warring  against  the  OoTcmment, 
you  win  recall.  And  yet  In  some  unexpected, 
mysterious  way  It  grew  In  force  far  beyond 
Ita  terms. 

It  gathered  unto  its  self  a  momentum 
which  bore  It  and  carried  It  until  It  freed 
every  Negro  within  the  boundary  of  the  land 
over  which  flew  once  again  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

This  was  a  phenomenon  and  It  could  be 
called  America. 

Carloads  of  paper  have  been  used  on  which 
to  print  the  condemnations  of  Lincoln'^ 
proclamation  and  his  answers.  In  the  proc- 
lamation, itaelf,  we  find  the  answer.  It  is 
brief,  to  the  point.  Listen  to  the  words  : 
"An  act  of  Justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, upon  military  necessity." 

This  was  the  answer  to  every  critic  of  his 
proclamation.  In  substance.  It  presents 
three  clear  arguments  in  one  sentence,  three 
simple  thoughts.  The  slavery  owners 
claimed  slavery  as  chattels.  Chattels  may 
be  taken  by  tha  captor  In  war.  Therefore, 
slaves  may  be  freed,  even  taken  as  a  military 
right,  when  war  is  on. 

A  conclusion  of  law  and  a  fact  and  it  was 
an  act  of  lusUce. 

Thla  waa  aupreme  logic.  No  wonder  no 
one  debates  that  now.  These  we  claim  are 
most  Interesting  phenomena. 

Since  then  we  have  found  that  in  giving 
freedom  to  others  we  have  more  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  more  prosperity. 


It  can  be  said,  and  I  believe  it  ahould  be 
said,  that  now  we  have  advantages,  spiritual 
and  material,  that  otherwise  we  would  not 
have  had. 

It  ooakes  Lincoln  and  the  Nation  he  pre- 
served have  a  force  for  good  In  affairs  of 
humanity  it  otherwlae  would  not  have  had. 

There  are  many  students  her*  today  from 
all  over  thla  country  they  oome. 

We  welcome  you  Jiiat  aa  we  welcome  the 
milllona  who  come  here  each  year.  Young 
people,  it  is  our  hope  that  aD  of  you  will, 
while  ytni  are  here,  visit  the  memorials  and 
catch  something  of  the  fire  that  burned  in 
the  hearU  of  those  who  were  the  torch- 
bearers  of  freedom  for  us  and  for  the  world. 

Today  we  have  c(»nmemorated  the  restora- 
tion of  a  document  In  the  right  hand  of  a 
Lincoln  statue.  May  this  serve  to  remind  us 
of  our  responslbilitLea,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  restore,  to  preserve,  and  promote, 
by  word  and  deed,  the  Ideals  that  are  found 
In  freedom. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  be  following  the  ad- 
monition to  make  other  men  wlaer  and  bet- 
ter, and  we  can  serve  no  higher  purpose 
than  this. 

I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Beckkx.  Thank  you,  Congressman 
ScHWEwciL.  Your  most  thoughtful  remarks 
8Lre  of  historical  value. 

What  could  be  more  fitting  than  to  have 
thla  ceremony  in  the  rotunda  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  For  the  pfwt  hour  I  have  otoaerved 
that  the  vast  assemblage  constantly  filling 
this  rotunda  is  made  up  of  every  class,  from 
the  most  distinguished  to  the  most  humble 
of  our  citizens.  Particularly  I  waa  Impressed 
with  the  young  people  who  gather  here,  In- 
cluding the  Boy  Scouts  and  Cub  ScouU  and 
a  representation  from  McKlnley  High  School. 
All  of  these  people  hold  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
their  hearts.  We  are  very  fortunate  that 
this  ceremony  Is  being  held  in  a  place  so 
filled  with  American  history.  The  figures  of 
the  patriots,  statesmen,  military  leaders  and 
discoverers  of  the  past,  in  statuary  or 
painted  on  the  walla  of  the  rotunda,  seem 
to  belong  to  the  assemblage  and  to  be  taking 
a  real  part  in  the  apotheoala  of  the  Patriot 
Martyr. 

Columbus,  Penn,  De  Soto,  the  Pilgrim  fa- 
thers kneeling  In  prayer  on  the  deck  of  the 
MayftcnceT,  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  and  the  long  line  of  the  illtistrlous 
men  of  the  past  who  look  out  from  canvas 
or  marble  bring  back  many  moments  of  his- 
tory. 

In  closing,  always  let  us  remember  the 
declaration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  "I  wish  all 
men  to  be  free." 

And  now  the  U.S.  band  will  play  a  contem- 
porary popular  tune  of  Lincoln's  times — 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home." 


ADMINISTRATION'S  FOREIGN 
TRADE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jambs  C.  Davis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rzco«D  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  common  with  the  other  Members  of 
this  House  I  have  been  following  with 
intmse  interest  the  debate  «igeiKlered 
by  the  administration's  foreign  trade 
program. 

The  administration's  request  for  au- 
thority to  control  the  foreign  wMnmerce 
of  the  United  States  is  so  drastic  and 
sweeping  that  each  of  us  in  this  House 
who  has  an  obligation  to  uphold  and 
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defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ha«  a  personal  responsibility  to 
consider  most  carefiilly  what  position  we 
shall  take  on  this  matter. 

The  administration's  move  to  achieve 
power  Is  set  forth  in  the  bill.  H.R.  9900. 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged 
hearings  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Now  that  committee  is  in  ex- 
ecutive session  considering  what  kind  of 
a  bill  to  report.  Dozens  of  witnesses 
appeared  in  the  committee's  hearings 
and  a  great  number  were  opposed  to 
H.R.  9900  in  whole  or  in  part. 

I  think  this  bill  is  objectionable.  Mr 
Speaker,  because  it  contains  the  follow- 
ing elements: 

First.  It  makes  all  determinations  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  power  granted  by 
the  Congress  solely  a  matter  for  the 
President,  and  specifically  provides  that 
his  determinations  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive and  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
court. 

Second.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic,  this  bill  would  give 
the  President  the  power,  solely  at  his 
discretion,  to  transfer  articles  from  the 
dutiable  list  to  the  free  list.  In  short. 
H  R.  9900.  if  enacted,  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  eliminate  tariffs 
entirely  on  industrlsU  products,  on  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  on  the  prod- 
ucts made  from  those  commodities. 

Third.  We  of  the  South  have  in  year.s 
past  l>een  proud  of  the  Cordell  Hull  tra- 
dition in  our  trade  agreements  program. 
Many  of  us.  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past,  have  voted  against  extensions  of 
that  program,  feeling  that  the  emer- 
gency need  which  called  it  into  being  in 
the  depression  has  long  since  been  dis- 
charged. Nevertheless,  the  existence  of 
the  power,  under  the  gruidelines  and  mod- 
erate rules  laid  down  In  Cordell  Hull's 
trade  agreements  program,  has  been  a 
source  of  pride  to  those  of  us  in  the 
South  who  believe  in  the  use  of  modera- 
tion and  deliberation  in  making  changes 
in  our  domestic  economy.  This  bill. 
H.R.  9900,  would  repeal  all  existing  trade 
agreements  legislation  entirely,  without 
cause,  without  proof,  and  without  even 
the  passing  respect  which  is  due  any 
important  public  institution  which  has 
served  the  needs  of  our  time,  which  the 
adherents  of  a  liberal  trade  program  In 
other  years  have  claimed  that  the  Hull 
program  has  filled. 

Fourth.  This  bill  not  only  gives  the 
President  unlimited  power  to  destroy 
our  tariff  system  and  eliminate  all  duties; 
it  also  repeals  all  existing  safeguards 
which  have  been  created  by  the  Congress 
in  years  past  to  insure  that  the  jobs  of 
American  workers  and  the  strength  of 
domestic  industry  and  agriculture  would 
be  protected  from  destruction  by  exces- 
sive import  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  this  House 
know  with  what  care  competing  national 
interests — those  devoted  to  an  expansion 
of  export  trade,  and  those  devoted  to  a 
.strengthening  of  our  domestic  economy — 
have  been  balanced  by  the  Congress  In 
fashioning  a  deliberate,  investigative, 
factfinding  procedure  administered  by  an 
arm  of  Congress — the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission— to  provide  the  President  with 
factual  information  so  that,  in  accord- 


ance with  a  policy  of  the  Congress,  he 
could.  In  using  the  trade  agreements  au- 
thority, avoid  causing  serious  injury  to 
domestic  industries,  agriculture,  and 
workers. 

Now  this  patient  work  commenced  in 
a  Democratic  administration,  carried 
forward  under  President  Eisenhower,  and 
adju.sted  and  modified  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Acts 
of  1951.  1955.  and  1958.  is  to  be  thrown 
summarily  on  the  trash  heap,  if  the  ad- 
mini.'^tration  s  bill  should  be  enacted. 

All  of  this  Mr  Speaker,  is  being  done 
under  the  proclaimed  emergency  which 
the  spon.sors  of  this  bill  say  may  be 
created  by  the  emergence  of  an  eco- 
nomically united  Europe  behind  a  re- 
strictive external  tariff  wall  created 
under  the  treaty  of  Rome 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remind  the  Members 
of  this  Houfe  that  with  each  exten.sion 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  from  1934 
forward,  the  admini.stration  in  power  has 
represented  that  the  authority  reque.sted 
was  needed  in  order  to  prevent  foreign 
nations  from  erecting  trade  barriers 
a«ainst  our  exports.  We  have  bargained 
away  our  tariff  duties  from  an  average 
level  of  50  ijercent  in  1935.  to  12  per- 
cent in  1961 

During  th  s  period  we  not  only  have 
suffered  unilateral  actions  by  other  na- 
tions in  imposing  quotas,  import  licens- 
ing and  exch.ange  restrictions,  and  other 
nontanff  devices  to  foreclose  our  ex- 
ports; we  have  aLso  meekly  countenanced 
discriminatory  acts  in  which  the  com- 
merce of  tlie  United  States  alone  is 
singled  out  f  5r  .such  restrictions  To  cap 
the  climax  cf  this  curioas  one-sided  ap- 
proach to  trade  relations  by  our  trading 
partners,  the  US.  State  Department  has 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  creation  of 
a  customs  anion  called  the  European 
Common  Market,  which  is  characterized 
dramatically  by  positive  discrimination 
against  the  exports  of  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  who  are  not 
members  of  that  organization  While 
professing  t^)  the  Congress  that  the  au- 
thority to  reduce  duties  is  needed  in 
order  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
our  exports,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  led  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. ha.s  'ostered  the  very  condition 
which  they  profess  to  abhor  Truly  the 
left  hand  of  the  Government  knowefh 
not  what  the  right  hand  doeth 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  weary  of  the  mis- 
representations and  doubletalk  by 
which  thhs  program  has  been  launched, 
under  whici  it  has  been  presented  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committees  at- 
tention, and  by  which  the  administra- 
tion's repre.sentatives  sit  eagle  eyed  and 
watch  over  the  work  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Comnittee  during  its  executive 
se.ssion.  I  am  weary  of  an  approach  to 
the  legislature  of  this  great  Nation 
wliich  asks  u.s  blindly  to  discard  every- 
thing which  IS  old.  and  foolishly  to  ac- 
cept every'hing  which  is  proclaimed 
without  proof  to  be  new  and  urgent  and 
necessary. 

For  these  reason.s.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
drafted,  myself,  a  trade  expansion  bill 
which  I  bel:eve  to  be  consistent  with  the 
best  traditions  of  this  country;  to  keep 
faith  with  :he  traditions  of  the  Cordell 
Hull  trade  agreements  program;  and  to 


keep  faith  with  American  workers  and 
industries  and  farmers,  to  give  them  at 
least  equal  significance,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  policy,  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  foreign  countries  and  their  busi- 
nessmen, workers,  and  farmers. 

The  record  shows,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  whom  we  would 
benefit  by  the  elimmation  of  our  duties 
enjoy  a  state  of  prosperity  which  sur- 
passes our  own.  that  there  is  no  unem- 
ployment to  speak  of  in  the  member 
countries  of  the  Common  Market — In 
fact,  there  is  an  acute  labor  shortage; 
and  that  there  is  in  the  United  States 
;)ersistent  and  structural  unemployment 
at  the  highest  level  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  any  peacetime  period  since 
the  L'reat  depression. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  as  rational  people 
phtre  some  faith  on  the  value  of  ex- 
perience and  the  institutions  which  have 
proved  their  worth  m  actual  operation. 
The  President  announced  with  pride  to 
the  Coiu're.ss  that  the  Dillon  round  of 
trade  negotiations  recently  concluded 
at  Geneva  was  successful  because  the 
United  States  received  more  than  It  gave 
in  tariff  bargaining.  If  this  is  so.  the 
success  must  be  due  in  large  part  to  the 
structure  and  principles  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  was  forbidden  to  re- 
duce duties  by  more  than  20  percent. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  spokesmen  of 
this  administration  have  proclaimed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  the  glories  which  flow  from  our 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  If  our  ex- 
\yoTis  of  merchandise  consistently  ex- 
ceed our  imports — and  they  do — it  must 
bo  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  our 
trade  lemslation  now  on  the  books  re- 
quirt's  the  President  to  be  selective  and 
judicious  m  his  use  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments authority  so  as  to  avoid  causing 
injury  to  the  domestic  economy. 

Let  us  build  the  trade  program  for 
this  day  on  the  proven  worth  of  our 
trade  programs  of  the  past. 

Mr  .Speaker.  I  introduce  at  this  time 
a  bill.  H  R  11708,  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  our  existing  trade 
agreements  law.  This  bill  contains  the 
following  features 

First  It  extends  the  existing  trade 
agreements  authority  for  2  years 

Second.  It  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  eliminate  duties  by  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  in  trade  agreements 
entered  into  during  this  2-year  period. 

Third.  It  requires  this  20-percent  re- 
duction to  be  staged  over  a  period  of  4 
years,  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  a  year, 
thus  keeping  faith  with  the  principle 
enunciated  by  the  Congress  in  extending 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1955  and 
1958 

Fourth  My  bill  retains  the  existing 
peril  point  and  e.scape  clause  procedures. 
but  strengthens  those  safeguards  by  de- 
fining a  class  of  cases  in  which  injury 
should  be  beyond  dispute,  in  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  must  make  a  finding 
of  actual  or  threatened  serious  injury. 
This  classic  situation  is  the  one  in  which 
an  increase  of  imports  results  in  a  de- 
cline in  the  share  of  the  market  sup- 
plied by  domestic  products  and  at  the 
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same  time  a  decline  In  domestic  employ- 
ment, wa«es,  or  profits.  This  bill  -vould 
also  correct  maladministration  of  the 
escape  clause  by  making  the  findings  of 
the  Tar  iff  Commission  binding  on  the 
President  unless  on  his  recommendatlcm 
the  Congress  concurred  in  oyermling  the 
Commission's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
said  about  the  restrictions  placed  on 
U  S.  exports  by  foreign  countries.  Many 
of  these  restrictions  violate  our  trade 
a^'reements.  The  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  provided  the  President  with 
authority  under  section  338  of  the  Tariff 
Act  and  under  section  350(a>  (5)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  Itself  to  take  uni- 
lateral action  to  counteract  discrimina- 
tion against  U.S.  exports;  to  take  uni- 
lateral action  to  correct  the  nullification 
by  foreign  countries  of  concessions 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  the  past. 

My  bill  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress  that  the  President  shall  act  forth- 
rightly  in  a  determined  program  utilizing 
these  legislative  tools,  utilizing  the  rights 
conferred  on  us  by  trade  agreements,  to 
counteract  such  discrimination  and 
nullification.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
Mnced  that  more  positive  results  can  be 
.secured  for  the  enlargement  of  our  ex- 
ports through  the  vigorous  use  by  the 
President  of  such  authority  than  by  any 
trade  agreement  that  he  could  negotiate. 
It  is  time  for  this  Oovcmment  to  earn 
the  respect  of  other  countries  by  Insist- 
ing upon  our  rights,  so  dearly  paid  for 
in  our  trade  agreements  of  the  past.  It 
i.s  tune  for  this  Nation  to  Insist  that  Its 
products  be  treated  fairly  and  equitably 
by  other  nations  and  received  In  accord- 
ance with  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  most- favored -nation  principle  which 
we  and  they  espouse. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
needs  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  composition  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  its  Impact  upon  Interna- 
tional trade,  the  violation  of  our  trade 
agreements  by  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices espoused  and  put  into  effect  by  the 
Common  Market,  and  the  cost  position 
of  U.S.  industry  and  agriculture  In  com- 
parison with  foreign  countries,  before  we 
can  grant  the  President  the  kind  of  au- 
thority which  he  Is  seeking  In  HJl.  0900. 
We  must  have  our  own  source  of  objec- 
tive facts  on  these  rttal  issues  before  we 
make  up  our  minds  about  a  precedent- 
and  tradition-shattering  piece  of  legis- 
lation, such  as  HJl.  9900.  We  have  the 
means  at  our  dlsposaL  "Die  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  expert  in  these  matters,  and  is 
an  arm  of  Congress.  Let  xa.  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  call  upon  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  a  thorough  study  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years  of  these  issues,  and 
to  report  to  the  Congress  so  that  when 
the  2-year  extension  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments authority  which  I  advocate  is 
about  to  lapse,  the  Congress  will  have 
available  to  It  a  fresh,  complete,  well- 
considered  body  of  facts  utx>n  which  to 
base  futiu-e  trade  policy.  I  therefore 
provide  in  my  bill  for  such  a  study  by 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend,  respectfully, 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  H.R.  11708.     It  is  no  instrument 


of  protection  for  a  favored  domestic  in- 
dustry or  group  of  workers.  Rather,  it 
is  a  sound  program  upon  which  to  build 
our  export  trade  while  preserving  and 
fostering  the  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States.  Let  there  be  no  dispute 
about  the  fact  that  without  a  strong 
and  growing  internal  econcmiy,  the 
United  SUtes  will  quickly  forfeit  Ita 
position  of  leadership  in  this  world  and 
be  powerless  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  her  people.  My  bill  will  keep  faith 
with  these  cardinal  principles  of  our 
public  policy.  HJl.  9900  as  written 
would  destroy  them. 


THE  PHANTOM  AT  THE  JEFFERSON 
DAY   DINNER 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Abhbkook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  after  these  ranarks  an  article 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House.  It 
concerns  the  imagined  plight  of  one  of 
our  illustrious  Americans,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, as  he  attended  and  addressed  a 
banquet  of  his  so-called  successors  in 
honor  of  his  natal  day.  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  truth  in  Mr.  McGimsey's  arti- 
cle and  I  want  to  commend  it  to  the 
membership: 

The  Phantom  at  the  JKrrKiaoN  Dat  DiMim 
(Robert  H.  IfcCHmaey) 

The  President  and  sereral  thousand  of  the 
chief  dignitaries  and  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  gathered  at  a  9100-per-pIate  din- 
ner to  honor  Thomas  Jefferson,  claimed  as 
founder  of  the  party.  It  was  a  brilliant  af- 
fair from  food  to  folks — fllet  mlgnon  and 
fine  wine  headlining  the  food,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, an  ez-Preatdent,  Cabinet  members.  Sen- 
ators. RepreaentatlTes,  and  a  doEen  Gover- 
nors headlinteg  the  folks. 

The  lilt  of  sweet  music  was  punctuated  by 
the  lau^ter  of  beautiful  ladies  who  were 
amused  by  the  lighthearted  stories  of  their 
biioymrt  eacorts  as  they  devoured  the  sump- 
tuous repast. 

Across  Individual  tables  the  "commissioner 
of  take  away"  toasted  the  "commissioner  of 
gl^T  away."  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  toasted  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Labor  Re- 
latlons  Board  paid  its  compliment  to  FEPC, 
bureau  chlefk  toasted  bureau  chiefs  by  the 
score,  and  the  head  of  Welfare  showered 
blessings  on  everybody,  as  the  happy  heads 
of  countless  alphabet  agencies,  regulating 
every  phase  of  life,  compUmented  one  an- 
other on  their  power  and  prowess  In  running 
the  lives  of  180  million  people,  who  once 
were  free  and  brave. 

Then  came  the  speeches.  The  national 
chairman  had  paid  brief  tribute  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
expressing  the  wish  that  "he  could  be  here 
tonight  to  see  this  illustrious  audience  gath- 
ered together  m  his  honor."  Then  he  de- 
livered a  stirring  account  of  past  achieve- 
ments of  the  party  and  called  for  more 
money.  The  ex-Presldent  loosed  one  of  his 
best  "give  'em  hell"  blasts  that  brought  the 
cheering  crowd  to  its  feet  and  generated 
steam  for  future  victories. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  was  banging  his 
gavel  for  quiet  before  Introducing  the  final 


speaker,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  suddenly  all  of  the  llgbta  la  the  great 
haU  grew  dim.  for  no  accountable  reaaon.  and 
aftsr  a  few  long  and  sobering  aeoonda  came 
on  t»i^t  again  revealing  a  tall,  elderly  gen- 
tleman, of  dignified  l>earlng  and  handsome 
countenance,  walking  alowly  toward  the 
speakers  stand.  No  one  knew  him.  He  was 
not  on  the  program,  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  his  manner  that  stopped  the 
banging  gavel  and  huafaed  the  multitude. 
No  one  made  any  effort  to  stop  him  as  he 
took  his  place  In  front  of  the  microphone, 
looked  out  across  the  st\inned  audience  and 
in  slow,  measured  tones  began  to  speak: 

"The  first  object  of  my  heart  Is  my  own 
country.  In  that  Is  embarked  my  family, 
my  fortune,  and  my  own  extotenoe.  I  have 
not  one  farthing  of  Interest,  nor  one  fiber  of 
attachment  out  of  it,  nor  a  single  motive  of 
preference  of  any  one  nation  to  another  but 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  friend- 
ly to  us." 

The  pec^le  "do  not  sufficiently  know  the 
value  of  their  constitutions  and  how  much 
happier  they  are  rendered  by  them  than  any 
other  people  on  earth  •   •   •. 

"My  God.  How  little  do  my  countrymen 
know  what  precious  blessings  they  are  In 
posseaaion  of.  I  confess  I  had  no  Idea  of  it 
myself." 

There  were  chuckles  through  the  axidlence 
mixed  with  sighs  of  relief. 

"If  once  they  become  Inattentive  to  the 
pubUc  affsUra.  you  and  I.  and  Congress  and 
assembUes,  Judges  and  Governors,  shall  aU 
become  wolves." 

"Wolves,  that's  us."  some  i»Tfif,inr>^  good- 
humoredly  amid  general  Uughter,  thinking 
perhaps  that  the  sp>eakef  was  Just  a  surprise 
act  on  the  program.  •   •   • 

"The  nuLss  of  mankind  has  not  been 
born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  fa- 
vored few  booted  and  spxirred.  ready  to  ride 
them  intimately,  by  the  grace  of  Ood. 

"The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time;  the  hand  of  force  may 
destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them." 
The  people  were  silent. 
"The  whole  art  of  governnkent  consists 
in  the  art  of  being  honest.  Only  aim  to  do 
your  duty,  and  mankind  vrlll  give  you  credit 
where  you  fall." 

"Now.  this  man  sounds  like  he  Is  going 
to  get  serious."  remarked  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  a  neighbor. 

"No,  my  friend,  the  way  to  have  good  and 
safe  government  is  not  to  trust  it  aU  to  one, 
but  to  divide  it  among  the  many,  distribut- 
ing to  everyone  exactly  the  functions  he  is 
competent  to.  *  *  *  What  has  destroyed 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  In  every  gov- 
ernment which  has  ever  existed  under  the 
sun?  The  generalizing  and  the  concen- 
trating all  cares  and  powers  into  one  body. 
"An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  gov- 
ernment we  fought  for,  but  one  which 
should  not  only  be  founded  on  free  princi- 
ples, but  in  which  the  powers  of  government 
should  be  so  divided  and  balanced  among 
several  t>odles  of  magistracy  as  that  no  one 
could  transcend  their  legal  limits  without 
being  effectually  checked  and  restrained  by 
the  others.  Por  this  reason  that  convention 
which  passed  the  ordinance  of  government 
laid  its  foundation  on  this  basis:  that  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary  depart- 
ments should  t>e  separate  and  distinct,  so 
that  no  person  should  exercise  the  powers 
of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time." 
Peelings  of  concern  were  spreading  tixrough 
the  audience. 

"Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  written  constitution.  Let  us  not  make 
it  a  blank  paper  construction.  I  say  the 
same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sider the  grant  of  the  treatymaklng  power 
as  boundless.  If  it  is,  then  we  have  no  con- 
stitution. If  it  has  bounds,  they  can  be 
no  others  than  the  definitions  of  the  powers 
which  that  Instrument  gives.    •   •   •  Nothing 
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is  mor*  likely  Uxah  that  their  enumeration 
of  powen  U  defective.  This  U  the  ordinary 
caae  of  human  works.  Let  us  go  on  then 
perfecting  It  by  adding,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  those  powers 
which  time  and  trial  show  are  still  wanting. 

"The  natural  progress  of  things  Is  (or 
liberty  to  yield  and  government  to  gain 
ground.  As  yet  our  spirits  are  free.  Our 
J-.  ilousy  is  only  put  to  sleep  by  the  unlimited 
confldence  we  all  repose  In  *  *  *  our  Presi- 
dent. 

"I  I  ask]  If  a  single  State  of  the  Union 
would  have  agreed  to  the  Ck>nstltutlon,  had 
It  given  all  powers  to  the  General  Oovern- 
ment;  If  the  whole  opposition  to  it  did  not 
proceed  from  the  Jealousy  and  fear  of  every 
Stats  of  being  subjected  to  the  other  States 
In  matters  merely  Its  own:  and  if  there  is 
any  reason  to  believe  the  States  more  dis- 
posed now  than  then  to  acquiesce  in  this 
general  surrender  of  all  their  rights  and 
powers  to  a  consolidated  government,  one 
and  undivided."  Tension  was  mounting 
among  the  guests,  all  of  whom  realized  by 
now  that  this  was  no  act. 

"I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  maintained  that 
wholesome  distribution  of  powers  established 
by  the  Constitution  for  the  limitation  cf 
both,  and  never  to  see  all  offices  transferred 
to  Washington,  where,  further  withdrawn 
from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they  may  more 
securely  be  bought  and  sold  as  at  market. 

"Our  Judges  are  as  honest  as  other  men 
and  not  more  so  They  have  with  others 
the  same  passions  for  party,  for  power,  and 
the  privilege  of  their  corps  TTieir  maxim 
Is  bonl  Judicis  est  ampliare  Junsdlctionem 
It  Is  characteristic  of  a  good  Judge  to  expand 
his  Jurisdiction— and  their  power  the  more 
dangerous  as  they  are  in  office  for  life  and 
not  responsible,  as  the  other  functionaries 
are,  to  the  elective  control  " 

There  was  a  restless  stir  of  apprehension, 
as  people  leaned  forward  in  their  seats  to 
listen. 

"But  we  all  know  that  permanent  Judges 
acquire  an  esprit  de  corps:  that  being 
known,  they  are  liable  to  be  tempted  by 
bribery:  that  they  are  misled  by  favor,  by 
relationships,  by  a  spirit  of  party,  by  a  de- 
votion to  the  executive,  or  legislative  power, 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  a  cause  to  the  de- 
cision of  cross  and  pile  than  to  that  of  a 
Judge  biased  on  one  side  *    •    •• 

•This  man  is  going  a  little  too  far."  re- 
marked a  Cabinet  officer. 

"Do  not  talk  to  me  about  the  integrity 
of  public  officials.  I  say  chain  the  politicians 
to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  itself  " 

High  officials  squirmed  in  their  seats  and 
looked  at  one  another  in  alarm,  while  the 
chairman  whispered  In  the  ear  of  a  secret 
service  man 

"I  am  for  preserving  to  the  States  the 
powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Union. 
and  to  the  legislature  of  the  Union  its  con- 
stitutional share  in  the  division  of  powers, 
and  I  am  not  for  transferring  all  the  p<jwer8 
of  the  States  to  the  General  Government  and 
all  those  of  that  Ooverrunent  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  am  for  a  Government  rigor- 
ously frugal  and  simple,  applying  all  the 
possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue  to  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt,  and  not  for  a 
multiplication  of  officers  and  salaries  merely 
to  make  partisans,  and  for  increasing  by 
every  device,  the  public  debt  on  the  principle 
of  Its  being  a  public  blessing. 

Our  country  Is  too  large  to  have  all  lU 
affairs  directed  by  a  single  government 
Public  servanu  at  such  a  distance  and  from 
under  the  eye  of  their  constituents  must. 
from  the  circumstances  of  distance,  be  un- 
able to  administer  and  overlook  all  the  de- 
tails necessary  for  the  good  government  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  same  circumstance  by 
rendering  detection  impossible  to  their  con- 
stituents, will  Invite  the  public  agents  to 
corruption,  plunder,  and  waste  And  I  do 
verily   believe   that    if    the  principle  were    to 


prevail  of  a  conrunon  law  being  in  force  In 
the  United  States  (which  principle  possesses 
the  General  Government  at  once  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  government  and  reduces 
us  to  a  sln(;le  consolidated  Government),  it 
would  become  the  most  corrupt  government 
on  the  earth  Tou  have  seen  the  practices 
by  which  the  public  servants  have  l>een  able 
to  cover  thi'lr  conduct  or.  where  that  could 
not  be  doni!.  delusions  by  which  they  have 
varnished  it  for  the  eye  of  their  constituents. 
What  an  augmentation  of  the  field  (or  Job- 
bing, speculating,  plundering,  office  building, 
and  office  hunting  would  t>e  produced  by  an 
assumption  of  all  the  State  powers  Into  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government  The  true 
theory  o(  our  Constitution  Is  surely  the 
wisest  and  the  best,  that  the  Stales  are  in- 
dependent as  to  everything  within  them- 
selves and  united  as  to  everything  respecting 
(orclgn  nations    •    •    ••■ 

Two  secret  service  men  who  had  been 
hovering  n«ar  the  President  moved  rapidly 
toward  the  main  entrance,  as  shouts  of 
Stop  this  'ool  "  "How  did  that  man  get  in 
here."  and  the  lllee  arose  from  the  throng, 
but  for  some  strange  reason  no  one  ap- 
proached tre  speaker  I*)  stop  him 

Then  in  s.'ow  eUxjuent  tones  he  continued 

"I  think  also,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  compact  of  Independent 
nations  sutject  to  the  rules  acknowledged 
In  similar  cases 

"The  Staves  of  North  America  which  con- 
federated to  establish  their  independence  of 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  became, 
on  that  acquisition,  free  and  independent 
States  and.  as  such,  authorized  to  consti- 
tute goven  ments.  each  ff)r  Itself.  In  such 
form  as  it  tliought  best 

"They  entered  into  a  compact  i  which  is 
called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  which  they  agreed  to  unite 
In  a  single  government  as  t<.)  their  relations 
with  each  >ther  and  with  foreign  nations, 
and  as  to  certain  other  articles  particularly 
specified.  They  retained  at  the  .same  time 
each  to  itstlf.  the  other  rights  of  Independ- 
ent government,  comprehending  m.iinly 
their  domestic  Interests 

For  the  administration  of  their  Federal 
branch,  they  agreed  to  appoint.  In  conjunc- 
tion, a  distinct  set  of  functionaries,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judiciary.  In  a  manner 
settled  In  that  compact. 

"But  the  Federal  branch  has  assumed  In 
some  cases  and  claimed  In  others  a  right 
of  enlarglnt:  lt,s  own  powers  by  constructions. 
Inferences,  and  Indeftnite  deductions  from 
those  directly  given,  usurpations  of  the  pow- 
ers retalne'i  to  the  Independent  branches, 
mere  interpolations  inlu  the  compact,  and 
direct  Infractions  of  It 

I  see.  the  rapid  strides  with  which  the 
Federal  brc  nch  of  our  GovernmeiU  is  ad- 
vancing tojvard  the  usurpation  of  all  the 
rights  re.served  to  the  Stales,  and  the  con- 
solidation .n  Itself  of  Kll  powers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  by  constr .ictlon  which  leaves 
no  limits  to  their  power  Talce  together  the 
decisions  ol  the  Federjil  court  the  doctrines 
of  the  President,  and  the  mUconstruction.s 
of  the  legislature  it  is  but  too  evident  that 
the  three  ruling  branches  are  In  combination 
to  strip  tht'lr  colleagues,  the  State  authori- 
ties,  of   the    powers    reserved    by    them  " 

The  audience  which  had  been  U.stenlng  In 
shoclced  sil-?nce  now  broke  Into  an  uproar, 
with  many  wild  shouts  of  Sit  down." 
"Kick  him  out."  'Stop  that  rlghtwing  ex- 
tremist," fl.Ung  the  hall  But  a  number  of 
persons,  by  this  time,  knew  very  well  who 
the  speaker  was  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia w.is  heard  to  remark,  "It  looks  like  the 
chairman  got  his  wish  all  right,  b<-c.iuso 
that  man  speaking  Is  Thom.us  Jefferson  hlm- 
.self     God  bless  him  " 

Aided    by   a   little  sophistry  on    the   words 

general  well  ire      |  they  claim  [   a  right  to  do 

not  only  the  act^s  t<j  effect  that  whlcli  Is  .spe- 

culcally     ei.uinerated     and     permuted,     but 

wnatsoever  they  shall   think  or  pretend   will 


be  for  the  general  welfare  And  what  Is  our 
recourse  for  the  preservation  of  the  Consti- 
tution' Reason  and  argument?  Tou  might 
as  well  reason  and  argue  with  the  marble 
columns  encircling  them  The  representa- 
tives chtisen  by  ourselves?  They  are  Joined 
in  the  combination,  some  from  Incorrect 
views  of  government  and  some  (rom  corrupt 
ones,  sufficient  voting  together  to  outaum- 
ber  the  sound  parts,  and  with  majorities 
only  of  <nie.  two  or  three,  bold  enough  to 
go  forward  in  defiance  Are  we  then  to  stand 
on  our  arms'*  No  That  must  be  the  last 
restiurce  not  to  be  thought  of  until  much 
longer  and  greater  sufferings.  •  •  •  We 
must  have  patience  and  longer  endurance 
then  with  our  brethren  while  under  delu- 
sion, give  them  time  fo'  reflection  and  expe- 
rience of  consequences  But  In  the  mean- 
while, the  States  should  be  watchful  to  note 
every  material  usurpation  on  their  rights. 
to  denounce  them  as  they  occur  In  the  most 
peremptory  terms  " 

There  was  deathlike  silence  as  the  people 
saw  four  policemen  encircle  the  tall,  stately 
figure  at  the  microphone,  who  turned  his 
head  and  quietly  lotjked  at  each  of  them. 
then  holding  aloft  his  right  hand  which 
none  dared  touch  Mr  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
heard  to  say 

If  ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a  system  o( 
administration  conducted  with  a  single  pur- 
pose and  steadfast  eye  to  the  general  Interest 
and  haf>plness  of  those  conunitted  to  It^ 
one  which,  protected  by  truth  can  never 
know  reproach  —  it  is  that  to  which  our  lives 
have   lieen   dev<Jled 

Tlie  Bttirm  through  which  we  have 
passed  has  l>een  tremendous  Indeed.  The 
tough  bides  of  our  argosy  have  been  thor- 
oughly tried  Her  strength  has  stood  the 
waves  Intt)  which  she  was  steered,  with  a 
view  to  sink  her  We  shall  put  her  on  her 
r»*pubUcan  track  and  she  will  now  show  by 
tlie  l>eauty  of  her  motion  the  skill  of  her 
builders  " 

Then  Thomas  Jefferstjn  stopped  and  for  a 
long  moment  l<Kjked  out  across  the  length 
and  breadtli  of  stunned  and  angry  (aces 
glaring  ,it  him  He  realized  that  his  words 
had  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  and  his  efforts  had 
been  In  vain  Emotions  of  profound  sad- 
ness and  pity  swept  back  and  forth  across 
his  countenance 

He  b<iwed  his  head  slightly,  and  with  two 
policemen  in  front  and  two  behind  him. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  writer  of  the  I>eclaratlon 
of  Independence  and  a  chief  architect  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica was  escorted  to  the  nearest  exit  Loud 
b<x>8.  Jeers,  catcalls,  and  whistling  pierced 
his  ears  and  echoed  through  the  great  hall, 
as  the  Jefferson  Day  dinner  worked  Itself 
back  InU)  a  proper  mood  to  hear  the  next 
speaker 
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TRIBUTE   TO    UKRAINIAN    MARTYR 

Mr  PIRNIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  1  Mr  Short]  may 
exU'tid  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requp.st  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SHORT  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc  ,  whose  State  branch  is 
headquartered  in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Rtpre.sentatives  to  an  editorial 
contained  in  the  Svoboda — Ukrainian 
weekly— of  Saturday,  February  10,  1962. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion of  1917.  brou^;ht  about  by  the  in- 
famous Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin.    Lenin  is 


the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  "He  swept 
Ood  oCr  the  streets  in  Russia,  and  then 
became  the  new  god." 

The  tragic  history  oi  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  and  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Churches,  their  persecution,  martyrdom 
and  liquidation  by  the  brutal  force  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  Oovemment  is  a  record 
■iiuque  in  the  world  for  inhumanity  and 
barbarity.  Russian  history  will  never 
be  able  to  erase  this  blot.  The  con- 
.sc-iezu^  of  Soviet  leaders,  from  Lenin  on 
down  to  Khrushchev,  will  never  rest 
easily.  One  of  U-nin's  10  command- 
ments of  revolution  was  No.  4  "Religion 
is  the  opiate  of  the  people."  While  the 
present  Russian  Government  attempts  to 
convince  the  world  that  they  make  free- 
dom of  religion  a  part  of  their  way  of 
life,  through  including  article  123  in  its 
Constitution  which  guarantees  every  So- 
viet citizen  "the  right  to  free  rehglous 
worship,"  it  is  commonly  known  that 
every  subterfuge  is  used  to  actually  deny 
this  right. 

Archbishop  Joseph  Slipy.  imprisoned 
on  April  11,  1945.  is  the  lone  survivor  of 
the  10  bishops  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  in  one  of  the  Soviet  concentra- 
tion cami;>s. 

Over  25,000  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  are  living  in  my  State  of  North 
Dakota.  On  their  behalf,  I  wish  to 
make  a  part  of  the  Rbcord,  not  only  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  "Tribute  to  Ukrain- 
ian Martyr."  but  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
April  21.  1962,  and  written  to  me  by  Dr. 
Anthony  Zukowsky,  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, State  Branch  of  North  Dakota. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  a 
moral  obligation,  through  its  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  U.S.  AmbassadOT  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  make  this  dread- 
ful persecution  of  the  Ukraine  a  part  of 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly, along  with  our  demands  that 
Metropolitan  Joseph  Slipy.  head  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  all  the  prelates  of  the 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches  be  re- 
leased from  prison  and  granted  their 
freedom. 

We  must  remember  that  the  human 
rights  resolution,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  De- 
cember of  1948,  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
mere  Idle  recitation.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions is  ever  to  be  a  true  force  for  peace 
and  Justice  in  this  world,  let  them  take 
note  of  this  most  brutal  violation  of 
human  rights — the  right  to  worship  as 
we  see  fit — and  a  right  which  we  in  the 
United  States  consider  our  most  precious 
heritage. 

Let  the  United  Nations  now  take  the 
lead  in  undoing  the  terrible  wrong  done 
to  Joseph  Slipy,  all  the  prelates  of  the 
Orthodox,  Protestant,  Jewish,  Moslem, 
and  other  faiths  b<»  released  from  what- 
ever prisons  they  may  be  in — under 
whatever  government  may  be  perpe- 
trating this  wrong. 

I  would  like  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
which  embodies  this  plea  sent  to  me  by 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
church  group  In  North  Dakota,  to  be 
included  with  my  remarks: 

TIUBTTTK    TO     UkKAINIAN    MAKTTm 

A  week  from  today,  on  P^tbruary  17,  1962, 
70    years   will   pass    since   the   birth   of   the 


Moat  Reverend  Joseph  Slipy,  Archbishop  of 
LvlT  and  Metropolitan  of  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olics In  Western  Ukraine.  Ulu-alnlan  Cath- 
olics as  well  as  Ultrainlan  Orthodox  through- 
out &e  free  world  wUl  solemnly  mark  this 
singular  Mrthday  of  one  of  the  true  martyrs 
and  patriots  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Regrettably,  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Metropolitan  Slipy  will  be  obaerved 
by  Ukrainian  Catholics  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  their  Joy  and 
happiness  to  the  recipient  of  these  great 
honors  and  reverence — the  martyred 
Ukrainian  Catholic  prelate.  For  he  is  not 
among  us  today:  he  cannot  even  be  found 
In  enslaved  Ukraine,  as  be  was  Imprisoned 
by  ruthless  Communist  persecutors  and  de- 
ported far  from  Ukraine,  somewhere  in  the 
northern  reaches  of  Siberia. 

As  we  here  In  the  United  States  and  else- 
where are  preparing  to  mark  his  70th  birth- 
day, the  world  knows  little  or  refuses  to 
hear  of  the  martyred  life  of  this  great 
Ukrainian  Catholic  leader. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  world  press  reported 
that  Nlklta  Khrushchev  sent  a  New  Tear's 
greeting  to  Pope  John  XXIII,  in  which  he 
expressed  concern  for  world  peace  and  the 
well-being  of  hiunanity.  But  the  same  Rus- 
sian Conuntinist  dictator  is  ruthlessly  per- 
secuting the  venerable  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Metropolitan  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  ancestral  Catholic 
faith  and  for  his  love  for  his  people. 

Metropolitan  Slipy  has  become  a  symbol 
of  loyalty  and  faithfulness  to  his  church 
and  to  his  Ukrainian  people.  He  Is  an  in- 
trepid, fearless  fighter  for  something  that 
neither  Khrushchev  nor  his  godless  puppets 
In  Ukraine  can  ever  understand,  as  they 
are  imbued  with  heinous  materialistic  phi- 
losophy, with  a  bottomless  hatred  of  religion 
and  of  everjrthlng  which  Is  dear  to  the 
ITkralnlan  people. 

The  grandeur  of  Metropolitan  Sllpy's 
martyred  heroism  lies  in  the  fearless  posi- 
tion which  he  took  before  his  Jailers  in 
1945  In  Kiev,  when  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
brought  the  entire  Ukrainian  Catholic  epis- 
copate to  trial  for  "high  treason  "  His  dig- 
nified stand,  as  well  as  that  of  six  other 
Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops,  his  righteous- 
ness and  fearless  belief  in  his  principles  and 
his  unswerving  fidelity  to  God,  his  church, 
and  his  people — are  the  same  great  qualities 
which  characterized  true  saints  and  martyrs 
In  the  first  era  of  Christianity. 

Moscow  put  presstire  on  Metropolitan  Slipy 
and  all  his  bishops  to  renounce  their  Catholic 
faith  and  embrace  the  spurious  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church,  controlled  by  the  Kremlin. 
When  Metropolitan  Slipy  refused  to  betray 
his  church  and  his  people,  he  was  put  on 
trial  for  alleged  high  treason  and  collabora- 
tion with  the  Germans  during  their  occu- 
pation of  Ukraine.  Togfether  with  Arch- 
bishop Slipy  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  tried 
such  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops  as  N.  Budka. 
M.  Chametsky,  O.  Khomyshyn,  J.  Latyshev- 
sky,  O.  Lakota,  and,  later  on.  Bishop  Josa- 
phat  Kotsylovsky.  All  were  condenuied  to 
many  years  of  hard  labor.  Metropolitan 
Slipy  was  condemned  to  8  years  of  hard  labor, 
which  he  spent  as  a  common  criminal  In  one 
of  the  slave  labor  camps  In  the  north.  Upon 
his  release,  he  was  subjected  to  continuous 
pressure  to  embrace  Russian  orthodoxy,  and 
when  he  refused,  he  was  again  sentenced  to 
6  years  of  hard  labor.  When  the  metropoli- 
tan terminated  his  second  penal  servitude,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  Ukraine 
with  the  explicit  order  not  to  exercise  his 
priestly  duties,  but  he  refused  to  accept  this 
condition  as  well.  In  May  1959,  he  was  con- 
demned for  the  third  consecutive  time,  to  7 
years  of  hard  labor.  There  have  been  reports 
that  he  was  111  and  that  he  was  kept  In  a 
prison  near  the  city  of  Irkutsk,  eastern  Si- 
beria. There  was  also  a  report  that  he  was 
brought  back  to  Kiev,  but  subsequently  was 
transferred  In  the  fall  of  1961,  to  a  prison  In 


Rozalvka,  in  the  Mordovian  autonomous  Re- 
public. 

All  other  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops  who 
were  arrested  by  the  NKVD — Kotsylovsky, 
Khomyshyn.  Latyshevsky.  Lakota.  Budka.  and 
Chametsky  are  reported  as  having  died  In 
Soviet  dimgeons.  The  late  Pope  Plus  XII  In 
two  notable  encyclicals,  "Orientates  Omnes 
Bcclestas"  (1946).  and  "Omnes  Eccleslas" 
(1952)  deplored  the  persecution  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church.  His  Holiness 
Pope  John  XXlli  on  many  occasions  demon- 
strated his  love  of  and  understanding  for 
the  suffering  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  and 
Its  martyrs,  bishops  and  priests.  There  have 
even  appeared  newspaper  reports  in  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  press  tiiat  Metropolitan  BUpy 
will  be  one  of  the  new  cardinals  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  pectore  (secretly — Ed.)  by  the 
Pope. 

WORLDWIDE    OBSERVANCE    OF    SLIPT'S    BIBTHDAT 

In  recognition  of  his  great  devotion  to  and 
martyrdom  for  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Ukrainian  people,  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  hierarchy  In  the  United 
States  takes  the  lead  in  worldwide  observ- 
ances of  the  70th  birthday  of  Metropolitan 
Slipy.  Under  the  auspices  of  Metropolitan 
Senyshyn.  and  the  archdiocese  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  dioceses  of  Stamford  and  Chi- 
cago. February  18,  1962,  will  be  dedicated  to 
observances  In  honor  of  the  martyred 
Ukrainian  metropolitan.  Special  committees 
are  being  formed  In  parishes  which  will  pre- 
pare appropriate  ceremonies.  All  Ukrainian 
Catholic  bishops  In  the  free  world  will  issue 
a  special  app>eal  to  their  faithful  and  the 
clergy  calling  for  solemn  observances  of  this 
signal  anniversary. 

In  New  York  City  a  special  press  confer- 
ence will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  American  press,  both  Catholic  and 
secular,  with  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  suffering  and  mar- 
t^Tdom  of  its  bishops  and  priests. 

In  conunemorating  the  7(>th  birthday  of 
Metropolitan  Slipy,  Ukrainian  Catholics  and 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  alike  will  demonstrate 
their  unity  and  patriotism  by  honoring  one 
of  the  most  persecuted  Ukrainian  churchmen 
in  the  history  of  Ukraine.  By  observing  the 
birthday  of  this  heroic  and  patriotic  prelate, 
we  must  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  the  UJJ.,  and  the  American 
people  at  large  to  the  long-forgotten  and 
persecuted  Ukrainian  people  and  their 
church.  To  do  thus  is  otir  duty  as  free 
American  citizens  and  as  descendants  of  the 
great  Ukrainian  people. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Coumittee 
or  America.  Inc., 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  April  21,  1962. 
Hon.    Don    L.   Short, 

Congressman,  New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Short:  A  couple  of 
years  ago  our  organization  called  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  In  April  1945  Rus- 
sian Communist  regime  launched  their 
brutal  drive  to  destroy  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Church.  We  stated  that  on  April  11, 
1945,  Russian  Communist  regime  arrested 
all  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops,  includ- 
ing the  Archbishop  Metropolitan  Joseph 
Slipy,  the  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church,  and  imprisoned  them.  The  latter, 
alone  of  10  bishops,  Is  still  alive  after 
a  term  of  17  years  of  penal  servitude  in  the 
Soviet  concentration  camps. 

Since  that  tragic  date  two  Apostolic  Vlsl- 
tators  and  11  bishops  were  deported  and 
murdered.  Out  of  over  3,000  Ukrainian 
priests  50  percent  were  deported  and  killed, 
20  percent  escaped  abroad  and  the  rest  are 
underground.  Out  of  520  moaks,  only  78 
remain  alive  today;  and  from  1,090  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  nuns  only  30  percent  are  still 
alive.  Of  the  3,040  parishes  and  4,400 
churclies  and  chapels  25  percent  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Rtisslan  Orthodox  priests  and 
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the  rcxDAladMr  are  elUiar  cloMd  or  have  been 
destroyed.  The  Soviet  Oovernment  de- 
stroyed lA  auaoMMfritm  and  dosed  (he  Ic- 
cleslaatlcai  Academy,  two  seminaries.  0,800 
primary  and  880  seoondary  ■cbools.  It  sus- 
pended SA  Ukrainian  Catholic  publications 
euad  34  Ukrainian  newspapers.  liquidated  41 
Catholic  organisations  and  social  Institu- 
tions. Millions  oX  the  faithful  also  became 
victims  of  the  Communist  terror. 

In  this  same  instance  we  would  like  to 
related  to  you  similar  destruction  of  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  in  eastern 
Ukraine  where  within  10  years  from  1931 
t)  1931  Ruislan  Commu^ilst  regime  unjustly 
arrested  and  annihilated  80  bishops  with  t^e 
Metropolitan  Vasyl  Lykivsky  at  the  head  and 
also  thousands  of  priests  and  millions  of 
faithful. 

Since  we  have  written  to  you  In  regard 
to  this  very  Important  matter  2  years  ago 
nothing  has  changed  over  there,  so  today  we 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
problem  again  because  It  la  17  years  since 
the  arrest  of  Archblahop  Joseph  Sllpy  on 
April  11.  1945;  and  because  February  17, 
1962  was  hU  70th  birthday. 

Honoring  the  70th  birthday  of  Metro- 
politan Joseph  Sllpy.  14  bishops  of  the  free 
world.  S  In  the  United  States.  4  In  Canada, 
and  1  e€u:h  in  Italy.  Australia.  Germany. 
France.  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  England  la- 
sued  a  special  pastoral  letter  designating 
February  18.  1962,  as  a  day  of  massive  prayer 
In  his  reverence.  He  has  been  a  prisoner 
of  the  Communists  since  1945  and  after  com- 
pleting t^e  8-year  term  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  serve,  he  was  tried  again  In 
Moscow  and  sentenced  anew.  Ukralnl.\n 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  free  world  In  their 
pastoral  letter  requested  the  faithful  to  re- 
peat their  ardent  prayer  crusade  so  that 
Ood  would  grant  a  better  future  They  ?ald. 
"Let  us  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  nations 
the  Injustice  that  is  perpetrated  and  ask  that 
they  Join  us  in  prayer 

In  three  Ukrainian  Catholic  dioceses  of  the 
United  States  on  February  18,  1»62,  maa-ses 
were  offered  for  the  sp-clal  Intention  of 
Metropolitan  Sllpy— In  Philadelphia  by  Arch- 
bishop Metropolitan  Ambruse  Seiiyshyn;  in 
New  York  by  Bishop  Joseph  Smondiuk  and 
In  Chicago  by  Bishop  Jaroslav  Garbro  cele- 
brating special  pontifical  divine  liturgies 

Since  February  18  many  concerts,  radio  and 
TV  programs,  holy  hours,  and  other  reli- 
gious and  civic  manifestations  were  held  all 
over  the  free  world  and  especially  in  Canndi 
and  across  the  United  States  including  our 
State  of  North  Dakota  in  honor  of  this 
spiritual  leader  Archbishop  Sllpy  Spe<lal 
p.-ess  conference  was  held  by  Bishop  Jo.?eph 
Smondluk  and  other  Ukrainian  leaders  at 
the  Hotel  C  )mmodore  In  New  Turk.  The 
c  mference  was  well  attended  by  Amenc.in 
news,  radio  and  TV  media.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Bishop  Smondiuk  that  the  free  world 
la  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  th;s  groui 
church  leader  and  the  entire  Ukrainian 
hierarchy  and  appealed  to  them  for  support. 
He  called  to  their  attention  the  bruUil 
destruction  and  persecution  of  the  Uk.-aln- 
lans.  Many  leading  American  and  foreign 
papers  carried  an  extensive  report  on  the 
Ukrainian  manifestation  and  the  pastoral 
letter  Issued  In  behalf  of  Metropolitan  s;;py 
and  Ukrainian  Catholic  churches. 

In  the  Canadian  Parliament,  Hon  W  Wall, 
Canadian  senator,  delivered  a  vigorous  speech 
on  behalf  of  m.irtyred  Ukrainian  church,  the 
bishops,  and  in  behalf  of  the  supreme  spir- 
itual leader,  Metropcjlitan  Sllpy  who  is  still 
a  pruoner  of  the  Etremlln  rulers. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Svoboda,  Ukrainian 
weekly  of  February  10,  1962,  which  has  an 
editorial  under  the  title  "Tribute  of 
Ukrainian  Martyr"  which  illustrates  the 
sentlmenu  of  the  Ukrainians  In  the  free 
world  For  your  Information  I  am  also  en- 
closing the  book  Qtf  Gregory  Luznycky,  Ph  D  . 
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under  the  title  "Persecution  and  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Church  by  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks"  of  which  Um  last  sentence  is 
"The  tragic  history  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
and  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Churches,  their 
persecution,  nuu-tyrdom  and  liquidation  by 
brutal  force  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Oovern- 
ment Is  a  record  unique  in  the  world  for 
its  inhumanity  and  barbarity.  This  record 
can  never  be  erased  from  the  annals  of  the 
Russian  history  or  from  the  conscience  of  the 
Soviet  leaders,  whatever  U^eir  names  or  titles 
may  be. ' 

We  would  Uke  to  call  your  attention  that 
these  tragic  mover  ♦en  ts  took  place  since 
western  part  of  Ukraine  with  Its  8  million 
people  was  Incorporated  Into  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  and  fell  under  the  Soviet  Russian 
domination  after  World  War  H  under  the 
Teheran  and  Yalta  agreemenu.  Since  tl»e 
United  States  took  part  In  those  agreements 
then  It  would  only  seem  proper  to  feel 
obligated  morally  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
helping  the  oppressed  people.  Therefore,  In 
behalf  of  our  organization  and  23.UCH)  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  descent  living  In  North 
Dakota,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  similar  feel- 
l  g  among  all  Ukrainians  In  the  free  world, 
I  re8f>ecUully  request  that  this  dreadful 
situation  on  the  religious  persecution  In 
Ukraine  be  presented  to  the  US  Congress 
I  a:so  request  that  the  tfecreiary  of  Slate 
propose  the  U.S  Amb.issad^  r  to  the  United 
N.iti ons  to  make  all  effort  that  the  condition 
of  the  religious  persecution  In  Ukraine  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nathns 
Assembly,  with  further  request  that  Met- 
ropolitan Joseph  Sllpy.  Head  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Ukraine,  and  all  the 
prelates  of  the  Catholic  and  Orlhod  •% 
churches  be  released  from  prison  and 
granted  their  freedom,  since  tins  ts  a  direct 
viol.-xtlon  of  the  human  rights  adopted  by 
the  General  .A's.sembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  December  of  1948. 

Sincere 'y  yours 

Dr    Amthiiny    Z'-kowskt. 
Pr,"!idrnt   LCCA.  State  Branc/i  of  Sorih 
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Kesolltiom  or  the  Unrria)  CoNcaess 
CoMMn-TKs  or  AMeanA.  Inc 
Whereas  the  western  part  of  Ukraine  fell 
under  Soviet  Russian  domlnaMon  nfter  Wi  rid 
War  II  and  was  Incorporated  Into  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  acmrdlnt?  to  the 
Htcreements  In  Teheran  and  Yalta: 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclall.-t 
Republics  and  Ukraine  are  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  whose  General  Assembly 
adopted  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  on  the  10th  of  December  1948.  de- 
claring that  everyone  his  the  rlxht  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion; 

Whereas  the  constitution  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  guarantees  free- 
dom of  religion  f.  ir  all  lU  c;tlzen.<?; 

Whereas  the  20th.  21st.  and  22d  Congresses 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  declired 
that  "StHlmlsi  •  and  an'iparty  melho<la  of 
coercion  are  to  be  denounced  and  aban- 
d,)ned. 

Whereas  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has 
become  a  member  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  which  vehemently  supports  the 
toleration  of  all  faiths 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Joseph  Sl.py  of 
Lvlv,  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
has  served  17  years  In  prison  and  he  with 
many  oth-r  members  of  the  clertry  are  still 
imprisoned:     N<.w.  therefore,   be  It 

Reaolvrd,  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houne  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
quested and  authorized  to  make  all  efforts 
that  the  condition  of  the  persecuted  Ukrain- 
ian Cat.holic  and  Orthodox  churches  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  United 
Nations  Assembly. 


That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  U.B. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nstlons  are  fur- 
ther requested  to  make  all  necessary  steps 
that  Joseph  Sllpy,  Archbishop-Metropolitan 
of  Lvlv  and  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  In  Ukraine,  and  all  the  prelates  o( 
the  Orthodox,  Protestant.  Jewish,  Moslem. 
and  other  faiths  be  released  from  prison  and 
granted  their  freedom. 


FEDERAL   AVIATION  ACT   OP   1958 

Mr  PIRNIE  M-.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  BcckmI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BECKJE31.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  companion  bill  to  one  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Keating  of  New 
York  which  will  amend  the  Federal 
Av.ation  Act  of  1958. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  conduct,  encourage,  cooperate  with, 
and  It  nder  as-sistance  to  other  private 
or  public  aRcncles  or  orRanlzatlons  In 
the  conduct  of  research  to  determine 
mians  for  establl.shins  practical  aircraft 
noise  criteria  and  for  abatin;,'  objection- 
able aircraft  noise 

I  fear  that,  while  our  Nation  has  ad- 
vanced t4^chnoloBlca!ly  to  the  point 
where  .sui)or.sonic  jet  aircraft  are  no 
longer  a  rarity  In  our  skies,  the  develop- 
ers of  the.sc  aircraft  have  fallen  far  be- 
hind in  liisurlng  man's  comfort  on  the 
pround. 

Visitors  to  airports  receive  a  ahort 
initiation  to  the  roarln'.?  noises  which 
accompany  modern-day  travel,  but  for 
our  cltl7.ens  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports  or  under  the  flijiht  patterns  to 
the  ruiuvays  this  Is  a  serious,  continuing 
problem. 

This  undesirable  noise  situation  has 
been  recot;mzed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  7  to  2  last  March  that  an 
atiency  operating  an  airport  was  liable 
for  comptiLsatiOn  when  low  flights  make 
property  so  useless  as  to  constitute  a 
taking"  of  the  property  for  public  use. 
As  a  result  of  this  ruling,  suits  have  al- 
ready be<>n  filed  against  the  New  York 
Port  Autliority,  which  operates  the  In- 
tel t»atjonal  Airport  at  Idlewild  In  my 
State.  Other  municipalities  and  agen- 
cies all  o\er  the  country  have  been  the 
subjects  of  similar  suits,  and  many  more 
will  undoubtedly  result. 

In  our  day  and  age.  man  must  travel 
and  he  must  have  his  travel  accommoda- 
tions close  enough  for  reasonable  con- 
venience But  when  tlie  airports  arc 
close  enough,  the  noise  of  aircraft  be- 
comes an  attendant  problem  of  serious 
pri>porlions  Many  of  my  constituents 
are  .seriously  afTectod,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  have  received  similar 
complain  Us. 

I  su.spect  that  most  of  the  Ingenious 
eii^jineeriiiK  techniques  for  which  thi5 
country  li  famed  have  been  devoted  for 
the  most  part  to  speed,  comfort  aloft, 
safety,  and  sophisticated  design.  As  a  re- 
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suit,  man  on  the  ground  has  been  largely 
forgotten.  I  am  certain  that  IT  the  same 
research  is  applied  to  silencing  or  at 
least  lowering  the  decibel  level  of  air- 
craft noise,  a  solution  can  be  found. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill:  To 
bring  Into  focus  the  plight  of  our  citi- 
zens who  live  near  aliports  and  to  en- 
courage attention  to  this  vexing  problem. 

I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  FAA. 
in  cooperation  with  NASA,  has  already 
taken  some  pioneering  steps  in  regard 
to  noise  abatement.  FAA  last  July  ini- 
tiated a  program  to  define  and  rate  noise 
levels  so  that  standards  can  be  estab- 
lished, both  for  Individual  engines  and 
airport  areas.  FAA  is  also  reportedly 
initiating  a  long-i-ange  supersonic  trans- 
port engine  development  program  which 
will  Include  research  on  internal  engine 
contours  designed  to  reduce  noise  at  its 
source. 

This  bill  win  define  responsibility  and 
encourage  a  search  for  suitable  noise 
abatement  techniques.  I  believe  that 
with  our  support  FAA  can  and  will 
assist  in  seeking  out  an  accelerated 
solution  to  the  aircraft  noise  problem.  I 
further  believe  we  will  all  be  doing  a 
service  for  a  great  number  of  our  con- 
stituents who  have  too  long  had  to 
contend  with  this  situation.  I.  there- 
fore, earnestly  advocate  that  my  col- 
leagues support  this  measure. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN  COMMENTS  ON  STRUC- 
TURAL UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  LMr.  Cuktis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Biiissouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  part  of  the  hearings  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  the  President's 
economic  message,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROXMntzl  request- 
ed that  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man William  McChesney  Martin  com- 
ment on  the  question  of  structural 
unemployment  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Mr. 
Martin's  response,  unfortunately,  was  re- 
ceived after  the  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's report  were  printed  and  It  could 
not  be  included  with  the  hearings.  Be- 
cause of  Chairman  Martin's  depth  of 
knowledge  in  this  fleki  and  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  matter.  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  this  state- 
ment be  made  available  for  the  consid- 
eration it  deserves.  For  this  reason.  I 
am  placing  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
SoMK  AsPKCTs  or  SranernaAL  UNKMPLOTmNT 
(By  William  McChesney  Martin) 

Much  of  the  recent  controversy  relating  to 
the  causes  of  unemployment  has  largely 
been  concerned  with  definitions,  meastire- 
menU,  and  the  time  periods  to  be  used  in 
evaluating  the  impact  of  structural,  frlc- 
tional,  and  cyclical  factors  on  changes  in  un- 
employment. A  major  dlfllculty  and  one 
which  has  resulted  In  differences  of  opinion 


Is  the  inadequacy  of  the  current  lalxx'  totoe 
statistical  series  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
and  changes  in  structural  unemployment. 
While  the  available  data  do  provide  substan- 
tial Information  on  trends,  levels,  character- 
istics of  the  employed  and  unemployed,  they 
do  not  directly  Indicate  the  causes  or  forces 
which  make  for  tinemployment. 

Also,  as  has  been  weU  documented  in  the 
Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics  recent  study  on 
"Terminology,  Measurement,  and  Analysis  of 
Unemployment,"  presented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Statistics  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  q>eclflc  meaning 
of  structural  unemployment  is  extremely 
▼ague  and  has  a  variety  of  definitions.  At 
times,  structural  unemployment  has  been 
Identified  with  long-term  unemployment; 
some  experts  have  identified  it  with  tech- 
nological change,  others  with  shifts  In  con- 
sumer demands,  international  competition, 
or  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force.  It  Lb  little  wonder,  with  uncertainty 
as  to  definitions  and  Inadequate  data  to 
measure  these  definitions,  that  differences  In 
Judgment  as  to  the  magnitude  of  structural 
luiemployment  have  occxirred  among  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  policies  required 
to  alleviate  unemployment. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  Is  more  agree- 
ment and  less  dispute  at  the  policy  level. 
Where  misunderstandings  have  arisen  they 
have  usually  been  due  to  a  tendency  to  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  unemplo3rment  from 
different  starting  points  which  often  are 
thought  to  lead  to  clear-cut  alternative 
policy  choices.  However,  when  the  varloiis 
approftches  are  examined  in  this  complex 
area  there  are  fewer  choices  than  appeared 
to  be  the  case  at  first  glance.  For  instance, 
it  has  frequently  bAen  emphasized  that  the 
problem  of  Increasing  the  mobility  of  labor 
by  a  better  functioning  of  the  labor  market 
could  be  handled  more  easily  under  condi- 
tions of  expanded  overall  activity.  This  Is 
undoubtedly  true.  The  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  and  has 
been  pursuing  a  monetary  policy  which  has 
as  one  of  its  major  alms  the  maximum  utlll- 
Eation  of  our  growing  Industrial  and  man- 
power resources. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  coin  also  has 
validity.  It  would,  under  current  conditions, 
be  much  easier  to  achli^ve  maximum  employ- 
ment with  a  relatively  stable  price  level,  if 
we  were  able  to  remove  limitations  which 
handicap  the  ready  fiow  of  the  unemployed 
worker  Into  useful  Job  opportunities.  Such 
action  would  unquestionably  help  prevent 
inflationary  pressiires  developing  short  of 
oiu*  desired  goals.  The  threat  of  Infiatlon 
and  the  Inadequacy  of  broad  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  to  curtail  unemployment 
which  is  selective  or  structural  In  nature 
have  been  majcM*  obstacles  to  the  reduction 
of  persistent  unemployment. 

Measures  continue  to  be  required  to  re- 
shape and  increase  the  mobUity  of  certain 
groups  In  the  labor  force.  These  conclusions 
are  not  new  but  have  been  frequently  stated 
by  a  large  majority  of  those  In  labor,  man- 
agement, and  Government  who  have  ex- 
pressed opinions  on  this  subject  In  recent 
months.     (See  attachment  A.) 

If  we  take  the  appropriate  measures  based 
on  the  broad  consensus  which  now  exists  on 
policies  to  t>e  directed  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, rather  than  to  overplay  differences  of 
emphasis  of  measurements  and  definitions, 
we  could  well  be  on  otir  way  toward  reach- 
ing our  goaU  of  full  employment  and  price 
stability  simultaneously. 

evidence  of  substantial  structtval  shifts  in 
occupations  and  indxistrles  in  recent  years 
has  been  extensively  reported  to  the  Joint 
■con<xnlc  Committee,  and  many  other  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Mr.  Ewan  Clague.  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  only  re- 
cently, and  in  considerable  detail,  gave  testi- 
mony   to   the    Subconunlttee   on    Economic 


Statistics  on  December  18,  1961.  to  the  effect 
that  "In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  dra- 
matic shift  In  the  pattern  of  onployment 
In  the  United  States."  These  shifts  have 
resulted  in  a  substantial  rise  In  persistent 
unemployment  In  the  postwar  period  evident 
in  both  good  and  bad  times. 

Of  coiu-se,  changes  in  the  structure  of  In- 
dustry and  occupations  are  nothing  new. 
What  is  new  in  the  recent  situation  Is  the 
large  absolute  decline  In  employment  since 
1063  of  almost  3  mllUon  Indtistrlal  blue-col- 
lar workers;  while  employment  in  services, 
trade  and  Government,  mostly  wlilte-collar 
groups,  rose  by  7  million.  There  has  not 
been  as  large  and  as  absolute  a  displace- 
ment of  workers  in  Industrial  employment 
or  a  shift  away  from  blue-collar  employ- 
ment at  any  other  periods  of  our  history 
when  overall  employment  was  rising. 

Mining  and  railroad  emploirment  began  to 
decline  soon  after  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  In  manufacturing  Industries  the  decline 
became  evident  after  1963.  By  early  1962 
production  worker  employment  had  declined 
by  over  2  million  workers  or  one-sixth  al- 
though manufacturing  output  rose  about 
one-fifth. 

Immediately  after  the  Korean  hostilities 
It  was  thought  that  the  decline  in  factory 
employment  was  tempcotiry  and  mainly  due 
to  the  cxirtallment  in  defense  industries. 
There  was,  therefore,  little  general  concern 
in  the  sharp  expansionary  period  in  1966  and 
1956  when  factory  worker  employment  failed 
to  retvu^  to  the  previotis  postwar  hlglis  of 
1953  and  unemployment  among  workers 
from  these  industries  Increased.  Nonlndus- 
trlal  employment  was  rising  very  rapidly,  and 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  sharpest  in- 
creases in  the  chMlan  labor  fcx-ce  for  a  2- 
year  span  on  record,  as  workers  entered  the 
labor  market  to  fill  the  new  white-collar  Job 
opportunities.  But  when  In  the  recovery 
period  of  1959  and  1960,  the  unemployment 
rate  did  not  go  below  6  percent  and  Indiis- 
trlal  employment  again  feU  below  prereces- 
sion  1957  levels,  there  was  more  widespread 
recognition  and  concern  of  the  significance 
of  the  selective  declines  in  employment 
which  were  so  heavily  concentrated  among 
certain  semiskilled  and  unskilled  occupa- 
tions in  an  exceedingly  important  sector  of 
the  economy.  It  was  the  Judgment  of  many 
informed  observers  the  forces  making  tor 
higher  unemployment  could  not  be  wholly 
explained  by  an  insufficiency  of  aggregate  de- 
mand. In  1959,  consiuner  demands  were 
high  and  the  economy  was  being  excessively 
stimulated,  by  a  rapid  runup  in  inventories 
before  the  steel  strike,  and  again  in  early 
1960  when  inventories  were  being  re- 
plenished. 

The  employment  patterns  of  recession  and 
recovery  obvious  since  1963  seem  to  be  re- 
peating themselves  again  this  year.  In 
February  1962.  although  industrial  produc- 
tion and  ONP  were  at  alsout  the  highest 
levels  In  history,  following  a  vigorous  re- 
covery, there  were  600,000  fewer  factory 
workers  employed  than  when  the  recession 
began  in  the  spring  of  1960. 

A  critical  aspect  in  measuring  the  mag- 
nitude of  structural  unemployment  is  to 
Itnow  what  has  happened,  on  net,  to  the  over 
2  million  production  workers  who  were  dis- 
placed in  manufactvu-lng  activities  between 
1953  and  1962.  This  is  impossible  to  answer 
acciu-ately  at  present  because  our  ciurent 
statistics  primarily  give  us  a  croas-sectlonal 
view  of  the  labor  force  and  unemployment 
at  a  given  point  in  time.  We  wotild  know 
much  mc»e  at>out  the  various  causes  of  un- 
employment if  we  were  able  to  trace  the  fiow 
of  displaced  workers  as  they  moved  into 
other  Jobs,  unemployment,  or  outside  tlie 
labor  force.  This  can  now  be  done  only  in  a 
very  indirect  way. 

The  decline  in  industrial  employment,  as 
best  we  can  tell,  has  resulted  In  a  substantial 
rise   in   unemployment   among   experienced 
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workers  who  were  prerloosly  employed  In 
factotiee  and  related  aetlrltlea  aa  well  aa 
soma  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force.  Be- 
cause of  their  ipeclallzed  akUla,  prerlDua  ex- 
perience, and  geographical  location,  only  a 
■mall  proportion  of  theae  worken  have  been 
readily  absorbed  In  the  expanding  Induatrlea. 
The  available  atatlatlcs  do  show  that  charac- 
teristics and  empIoyablUty  of  worken  re- 
leased from  the  declining  Industries  la  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  new  entranta 
and  reentrants  Into  the  labor  market.  Tbey 
have  been  mainly  adult  matoa,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  heada  oC  families  and  were 
formerly  employed  in  semiskilled  occupa- 
tions. Once  unemployed  their  spells  of  un- 
employment tend  to  be  relatively  long. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Ooldberg.  In  bis  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  January  31.  196a,  pointed  out  that  the 
long-term  unemployed  were  concentrated  In 
several  groups  out  of  proportion  to  their 
number  in  the  labor  force.  In  1961  the  lung- 
term  unemployed,  those  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  mare,  averaged  1.6  million  and  was 
the  largest  number  In  o^ti  2  decades.  The 
problem  Involves,  be  testified: 

"1  Men  43  years  of  age  and  over  who 
represented  one-third  of  the  very  long -term 
unemployed,  even  though  they  accounted  for 
only  one-fourth  of  the  total  labor  force. 

"2.  Workers  from  durable  goods  Industries 
accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  labor  force 
and  2S  percent  of  the  long-term  unemployed. 

"3.  Negroes  account  for  34  percent  of  per- 
sona Jobless  for  over  6  months  and  only 
11  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

"4.  Semiskilled  operators  and  unskilled 
laborers  represented  46  percent  of  the  very 
■^  long-term  unemployed  compared  to  only  24 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  In  contrast,  pro- 
feaaional  workers  made  up  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  very  long-term  unemployed  even 
though  «i>ey  account  for  11  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

"5.  Persons  with  no  previous  work  expe- 
rience, who  accounted  for  leas  than  1  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force,  made  up  9  percent 
of  the  persons  looking  for  work  for  over  6 
monttis.  Theae  were  chiefly  young  workers 
In  search  of  their  first  Job." 

The  growth  In  the  number  of  workers 
reporting  long  duration  of  unemployment, 
and  the  fact  that  the  hardest  hit  have  been 
unskilled  and  semLskilled  males  in  the 
middle  age  groups.  Indicated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  confirm  other  findings  that 
those  who  were  displaced  because  yf  struc- 
tural factors  have  had  a  more  difficult 
time  In  adjusting  to  new  employment  op- 
portunities. They  tiave  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  rising  levels  of  long-term 
unemployment  in  recent  years.  Their  Job 
needs  as  heads  of  families  and  their  limi- 
tations In  making  a  rapid  transition  to  new 
skills  or  different  geographical  areas  has 
resulted  In  real  hardship.  Measures  to  re- 
duce xinemployment  in  these  groups  l^i  es- 
pecially   urgent. 

There  has  also  been  an  Increase  in  recent 
years  In  unemployment  of  workers  who 
report  that  their  last  Job  was  In  nonindus- 
trlal  activities.  In  part  this  Is  a  statistical 
classification  problem  A  worker  whose  life- 
long or  major  experience  has  been  in  a  de- 
clining Industry  will,  nevertheless,  be  classi- 
fied as  uitemployed  In.  say  trades  and  services 
If  that  was  the  industry  in  which  he 
held  his  last  Job.  even  if  It  were  only  of 
short  duration  or  part-time  Job. 

The  greatest  cause  of  unemployment,  aside 
from  layoffs  In  declining  Industries,  appears 
to  have  been  the  rapid  rise  In  the  number 
of  new  entrants  or  re-entrants  Into  the  labor 
force  In  recent  years.  These  unemployed 
are  more  diffuse  In  origin  and  not  as  con- 
centrated geographically.  An  Important  dis- 
tinction is  that  the  cliaractertsttcs  of  these 
unemployed  in  respect  to  age.  sex,  skill. 
educational  background  and  duration  of  un- 
employment is  substantially  different    from 
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those  whose  loss  of  Jobs  can  be  related  to 
structural  factors.  The  unemployed  who 
are  associated  with  the  expanding  indua- 
trlea tend  to  consist  mainly  of  secondary 
workers;  mainly  youths  and  married  women, 
many  of  whom  supplement  family  income. 
They  may  have  had  some  work  experience 
but  their  spells  of  unemployment  are  rela- 
Uvely  short.  If  they  fall  to  find  Jobs,  they 
are  likely  to  withdraw  from  the  labor  mar- 
ket. They  almost  always  seek  work  in  non- 
Industrlal  activities  such  as  trade  or  serv- 
ices which  employ  persons  with  entirely 
different  occupational  and  demographic 
characteriiitlcs  than  those  of  the  laid -off 
factory  workers. 

Recent  analysis  of  labor  force  movements 
Indicate  there  are  large  potential  resources 
of  manpower  now  classified  outside  the  labor 
force.  Knowledge  of  the  complex  relation- 
ships between  changes  in  output,  labor  furce 
and  unemployment  are  uncertain  It  is  en 
tirely  poaslble.  under  present  labor  market 
conditions,  for  any  Increttse  In  demand  fur 
labor,  more  than  cyclical  in  nature,  to  be 
largely  met  by  a  fiow  of  persons  into  U»e 
labor  force  rather  than  in  a  reduction  in 
high  levels  of  persistent  unemployment.  It 
is  therefore  a  mistake  to  think  there  are 
simple  or  precise  solutions  of  our  persistei.t 
unemployment  problems. 

Our  best  Judgment  continues  to  be  that 
structural  unemployment  has  Increased  over 
the  last  decade  aa  reflected  in  the  sharp  de- 
cline in  industrial  empl(  yment  and  an  in- 
crease in  persistent  un'rnployment  which 
has  not  been  responsive  to  t^intral  m.  netary 
and  fiscal  measures  even  Uurlni;  peri<.<l»  of 
high  level  of  activity  and  rising  prices 


Attalmmlnt    a 

"The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit."  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.  1961.  pp 
27.   29^30.   35 

"Despite  the  wealth  if  detail  avrtilable 
on  the  characteristics  (  r  the  unemployed, 
there  su-e  no  reliable  ways  of  determln.riK 
from  current  flRures  how  many  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  which  cause 

"What  is  the  prospect  for  fufire  levels 
of  unfniployment '  Tiifortunately  the 
trend  of  unemployment  has  not  been  Im- 
provlnj?.  Not  only  were  unemployment 
rates  higher  in  1969  and  early  1960  than  in 
earlier  recovery  periods,  but  the  proportion 
of  long-duration  unempl<  yment  has  been 
higher.  This  long-duration  unemployment 
continues  to  be  serious  in  depressed  areas, 
and  it  has  become  more  widespread  Tech- 
nolo«?lcal  displacement  of  workers  in  manu- 
facturlnkj  and  aejrlcultur'^  has  been  heavy, 
and  the  total  number  of  Jobs  in  those  sec- 
tors as  a  percentage  of  tot^l  empl^  yment 
has   been   decreasing. 

"Two  factors  of  special  lmp<jrtance  may 
m.ike  miyre  dirtlcult  the  achievAnent  of  1<  w- 
level  unemployment  in  the  decade  ahend 
First,  the  expected  rate  of  growth  in  the 
labor  force  increases  sharply  In  the  sixties. 
compared  to  the  flftles,  as  the  pt>pulailon 
bulge  reaches  the  employable  age  Many 
more  Jobs  per  year  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  unemployment  rate  low.  Second,  the 
p. ice  of  technological  change,  typified  by 
the  term  automation,  shows  no  sign  cjf 
abating;  on  the  contrary  it  may  be  Increas- 
ing Whether  technological  change  will 
create  new  Job  oppwrtunities  as  rapidly  as 
It  dl5places  other  workers  Is  not  predictable. 
In  addition,  there  are  the  problems  of  ob- 
solete skills  of  some  workers  and  re«istances 
to  labor  mobility  flowing  from  sucli  things 
a.s  nontr.m.sferable  pensions  and  labor 
union  restrictions  on  entry  into  some 
occu  patio  lis. 

"The  emjiloyment  problem  ahead  is 
formidable  It  calls  for  effective  use  of 
monetary,  credit,  and  fiscal  policle.s  to  in- 
duce adequate  levels  of  demand  and  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  It  also  requires 
new   and   imaginative  programs   to  deal  di- 


rectly with  structural  unemployment — pro- 
grams for  distressed  areas,  education  and 
training  of  new  and  displaced  workers,  an 
Improved  Job  Information  service.  Action 
Is  also  needed  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the 
technologically  unemployed  lest  restrlctlvs 
work  practices  develop  which  will  inhibit 
productivity  gains. 

"Measures  which  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  labor  will  alsi  contribute  to  growth  In- 
centives for  advancement  In  Income  and 
Job  responslbllUy.  effective  employment 
services,  retraining  programs  for  workers 
displaced  by  technological  change,  programs 
to  help  move  workers  from  depressed  areas 
and  Industries  into  others,  policies  to  move 
marginal  farmworkers  Into  more  prodtic- 
tlve  iKinfarm  employment,  elimination  of 
redundant  workers— all  are  measurea  that 
have  f.^vorable  effects  upon  the  growth 
rate  " 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy,  January  II.  1963.  pages 
2  .3 

"While  advancing  technology  has  given 
rt'P  iM  new  induftrles  lUid  Jobs,  It  has  also 
resulted  in  employee  displacement;  the  fact 
that  new  work  opportunities  are  eventually 
created  l?  no  comfort  or  help  to  the  displaced 
Individual  who  cannot,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  secure  comparable  or  any  employ- 
ment   •    •    • 

"Regarding  technological  advance  In  un- 
employment, it  i.«!  clear  that  unemployment 
has  ffsulted  from  dlsplaccm^n'.  due  to  auto- 
m.i'li'n  and  technology  It  Is  Im^Kissiblc, 
wfh  pre.sently  av:\llable  data,  to  i.solnte  that 
portion  of  pre.sent  unemployment  resulting 
from  the.'e  cnu.ses  Whether  such  dlfplace- 
nient  \*lil  be  short-run  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  our  ability  to  ai.tlcip.-ite 
and  ;)l.in  f  t  progrn.-n."!  involving  technologi- 
cal change  and  to  make  better  use  of  various 
inecli.inisnAs  fur  retraining  and  reUxrattng 
wti.'k'Ts  who  find  themselves  unneeded  In 
t(i»>i.'-    firmer   occupations" 

Ew.m  (".igue  C> 'nimlssloner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, tc-timony  b«'fure  the  tSubconimiilee 
on  Economic  Statistic."!.  J.>lnt  Economic  Com- 
mittee.  December  8    1961  ■ 

"Some  analysts  believe  that  the  current 
high  rate  of  unemployment  Is  entirely  a 
(u.'ii'i.n  of  inadequate  aggregate  demand. 
Tins  analysts  discounts  the  apparent  uptrend 
In  ur;employnicnt  rates  at  the  end  of  World 
Wir  II  t.i  about  I05«  and  places  all  the 
emphasis  on  the  ri.  e  In  unemployment  that 
h.is  occurred  in  the  last  4  years. 

'The  other  point  of  view  Is  that  struc- 
tural changes  which  have  taken  place  In 
recent  >ears  have  hud  some  Influence  In 
causing  higher  rates  ut  unemployment.  In 
my  ju  Igmrnt,  this  Is  a  factor  which  cannot 
be  Ignored  " 

.frthur  J  Cxldberg,  .Secretary  of  l>abor, 
te-tln.ony  before  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Janu.iry  SI     1962: 

"Again,  to  say  that  we  can  put  all  of  our 
people  to  work  in  useful  and  satisfying 
activities  only  or  mainly  by  upsetting  our 
monct.iry  system,  or  by  massive  intervention 
of  the  Clovernment  Into  the  millions  of  free 
decisions  which  are  the  ba?lc  essence  of  our 
eccnomlc  .system  to  say  these  things  Is  to 
demonstrate  a  lark  of  understanding  of  our 
dynamic  system.  We  do  not  advocate  growth 
fur  growths  sake,  nor  can  we  advocate 
stability  for  sUbiUty's  sake.  We  need  both." 
SUnley  Huttenberg.  research  director, 
AFL  CIO.  paper  presented  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation,   December   29,    1961  : 

I*,  is  unfortunate  that  the  problem  of  our 
persistent  high  levels  of  unemployment  has 
been  framed  by  some  very  well-intentioned 
people  on  an  "elthcr-or"  basis—  that  Is.  that 
our  problem  is  one  of  aggregate  demand 
rather  than  structural  unemployment.  In 
my  view,  it  Is  not  'either -or';  It  is  both. 

"To    achieve    full    employment    we    must 
simultaneously    increase    aggregate    demand 
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and  address  ourselves  to  tlie  structural  prob- 
lems. Neither  one  alone  will  attain  our 
objective  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead." 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  WEEK 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
ivom.  Maryland  LMr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
t'rowing  need  for  better  highways  of  ade- 
quate capacity  to  meet  our  increasing 
traffic  demands  clearly  deserves  and  re- 
quires the  complete  support  of  all  our 
citizens.  Highways  pre  the  very  back- 
bone of  our  Nation.  Their  orderly,  im- 
interruputed  completion  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  Congress — when  it  passed 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 — 
is  of  vital  importance  to  our  families. 
our  communities,  our  States,  and  our 
Nation. 

This  importance  of  our  roads  and 
streets  Is  again  vividly  portrayed  in 
President  Kennedy's  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  of  May  20-26,  1962,  as 
National  Highway  Week.  This  week  will 
certainly  be  an  excellent  time  to  consider 
the  many  ways  in  which  we  are  bene- 
fited by  and  have  grown  dependent  on 
the  essential  highway  program  con- 
ceived and  enacted  by  this  Congress  6 
years  ago. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor 
of  legislation  which  has  brought  about 
the  development  of  this  expanded  high- 
way  program,  which  is  the  largest  public 
works  undertaking  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  of  Indisputable  importance 
to  the  saving  of  lives,  time,  and  money. 
Today  one-sixth  of  our  population  de- 
pends primarily  on  our  highways  while 
all  Americans  rely,  to  a  continuously  in- 
creasing extent,  on  these  roads  for  edu- 
cation, food  and  fiber,  business,  and 
recreation.  In  addition,  the  presently 
de.'^ipnated  routes  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem arc  considered  to  be  the  routes  of 
prcate.st  importance  to  our  national 
defense. 

National  Highway  Week  also  reminds 
us  that  highways  upgrade  property  val- 
up.s;  create  accessibility  to  new  commer- 
cial. Industrial,  and  residential  de- 
velopments; reduce  accidents,  thereby 
reducing  human  suffering;  and  en- 
hance our  everyday  life  through  their 
convenience, 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  continu- 
ing importance  of  our  highways  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  placed  in  the  lime- 
light by  the  President's  proclamation,  I 
will  insert  the  proclamation  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
National   Hichwat    Week.,    1962 — A   Paoci.A- 

MATION    BY    THI    PHESIDENT    OF    THK    VHTTtD 

States  or  America 

Whereas  our  Nation,  with  Its  expanding 
economy  and  growing  population.  Is  largely 
dependent  on  Its  highway  network  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  movement  of  people  and 
goods;   and 

Whereas  the  inadequacies  of  our  present 
netwi^irk  are   responsible   In  large  degree  for 
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one  ol  the  great  American  tragedies  of  our 
time — ttxe  costly  and  inexcusable  annual  toU 
of  deaths  and  Injuries  on  the  highways;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  at  my  request,  last 
year  made  financial  proTlslon  for  completing 
the  finest  rocul  network  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  geared  to  our  future  as  well  as  present 
needs:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  should  be 
reminded  of  their  vital  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram and  the  boundless  benefits  It  will  pro- 
duce: Now,  therefore. 

I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Am«rlca,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  May  20-26,  1963.  as  Na- 
tional Highway  Week  In  recognition  of  the 
vital  role  of  highway  tran£ix>rtatlon  In  our 
way  of  life;  and  I  urge  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  mayors  of  cities  to  Issue  similar 
proclamations. 

I  also  ask  the  appropriate  officials  erf  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  Oovemments,  as 
well  as  public  aiul  private  organizations  and 
the  general  public,  to  Join  In  observance  of 
this  significant  occasion. 

During  this  period  I  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  consider  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
highway  transportation  to  their  own  activi- 
ties and  to  our  national  welfare. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  27th 
day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1962, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  186th. 

John  F.  Kenntdy, 

By  the  President : 

George  W.  Ball, 
Acting  Secretary  oj  State. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fron\  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
past  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  known  as 
the  powder  keg  of  Europe.  People  there 
were  In  trouble  during  nearly  the  whole 
period  of  their  modern  history.  Late 
in  the  15th  century  the  whole  peninsula 
was  overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks  and  its  diverse  nationality 
groups  were  subdued  by  brute  superior 
force.  For  centuries  while  the  Ottoman 
power  reigned  supreme  and  these  help- 
less peoples  were  not  in  position  to  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  Ottoman  sultans, 
all  appeared  well,  at  least  so  it  then 
seemed  to  those  far  away  from  the  Bal- 
kans. But  it  was  no  secret  to  the  Otto- 
man authorities  that  the  whole  penin- 
sula was  in  constant  turmoil  and  often 
seething  with  unrest  and  revolt.  AU 
of  these  oppressed  peoples — Bulgars. 
Greeks,  Serbs.  Rumanisms  and  others — 
were  always  on  the  alert  to  rise  in  revolt 
at  the  first  opportune  moment  and  to 
fight  the  Turks  to  the  bitter  end  in  the 
hope  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  un- 
wanted overlords. 

The  last  century  represented  such  a 
period  for  these  nationalities.  And  it 
was  then,  especially  beginning  in  the 
1850's,  that  the  Rumanians  successfully 
made   their   bid   for   national   political 


freedoai.  Eventually  they  attained  it 
in  ttie  1870's.  First  they  won  auton- 
omous status  in  their  homeland,  and 
this  status  was  solonnly  guaranteed  by 
the  principal  governments  of  Europe — 
a  type  of  guarantee  that  carried  con- 
siderable prestige  and  force  in  those 
days.  But  these  proud  Rumanians  were 
not  satisfied  with  merely  an  autonomous 
status.  What  they  had  wanted  and 
what  they  had  set  out  to  obtain,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  and  the  sacrifice 
involved,  was  unhampered  and  uncon- 
ditional freed<Hn;  complete  lndiQ>endence 
f rcMn  the  Sultan  and  any  other  foreign 
sovereign  authority.  So  in  the  1870's 
they  took  another  and  more  significant 
step  that  led  them  to  sorereignty  and 
independence. 

At  that  time  the  Balkan  pec^les  were 
again  revolting  against  the  oppressive 
Ottoman  Turks.  By  1876  the  whole 
peninsula  was  on  a  war  footiixg.  Euro- 
F>ean  statesmen  were  most  seriously 
alarmed  over  the  situation;  they  coun- 
seled moderation  and  conciliation  to  the 
Ottoman  sultan,  but  the  haughty  auto- 
crat proved  too  stubborn  to  heed  to  any 
such  counsel.  Then  matters  were  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  armed  forces;  the 
Ottoman  forces  arrayed  against  the 
forces  of  the  Balkan  peoples.  On  May 
10.  1877.  while  this  war  was  raging,  the 
Rumanians  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence and  continued  their  fight  until  they 
attained  their  goal  early  in  the  following 
year.  The  proclamation  issued  on  May 
10.  85  years  ago,  has  become  and  remains 
an  important  turning  point  in  Rumanian 
history,  a  very  significant  landmark. 

From  that  day  in  1877  Rumania  en- 
joyed freedom,  and  her  industrious  peo- 
ple enjoyed  peace  and  prosi>erity  for 
msiny  decades. 

They  became  involved  in  the  last  two 
world  wars,  and  in  both  they  gave  good 
account  of  themselves.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  on  the  wimiing  side  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1914-18  and  gained  con- 
siderably, and  they  were  happy  during 
the  interwar  decades — 1919-39. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  fate 
was  not  kind  to  them.  The  war  and 
postwar  years  had  something  sad  and 
tragic  in  store  for  them.  We  now  know 
that  the  plans  and  plots  which  led  to  the 
tragedy  of  Rumania  were  prepared  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Early  in  1945.  a  few  days  after  the  con- 
ference of  Yalta,  the  Red  Army  advanced 
into  Rumania,  put  an  end  to  the  gov- 
errunent  there,  eliminated  all  vestiges  of 
freedom,  and  then  installed  a  Commimist 
regime.  For  the  last  17  years,  unhappy 
Rumanians  have  been  suffering  under 
Communist  tyranny.  Today,  on  the 
85th  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
Day.  I  pray  and  hope  they  will  once  more, 
and  soon,  regain  their  freedom  and  en- 
joy it  to  the  full  in  their  historic  home- 
land. 


NICOLAE  MALAXA 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lbsinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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Th«  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESINSXI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
political  turmoil  In  Europe  following 
World  War  n,  many  misconceptions 
arose  because  of  the  Inability  sometimes 
to  pinpoint  guilt  to  certain  people.  Con- 
sequently, some  people  may  have  been 
led  to  believe  things  that  are  not  true. 
To  correct  one  misconception  that  has 
come  to  my  attention,  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  your  attention  certain  facts  re- 
garding the  past  activities  of  Mr. 
Nlcolae  Malaxa.  a  Rimianlan  industrial- 
ist now  residing  In  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  certain  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  lii.  Malaxa. 
records  show  that  these  charges  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated  and  dis- 
proved at  lengthy  hearings  held  in  1956 
and  1957  by  the  Immigration  and 
Natiirallzation  Service.  Approximately 
55  days  of  hearings  were  held  and  about 
5.000  pages  of  testimony  were  taken. 

The  findings  in  this  case  are  as 
follows : 

On  June  4.  1958,  the  Board  of  Im- 
migration Appeals  reversed  a  decision 
taken  December  17.  1957,  by  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  or- 
dering that  the  applicant  be  excluded 
and  deported  from  the  United  States. 

The  Board's  decision  reads  as  follows: 

It  la  our  considered  opinion  that  the  ap- 
plicant N.  Malaxa  U  not  excludable  from  the 
Unltad  States  on  any  of  the  grounds  ■tated. 

Consequently,  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  ordered  that  Mr.  Malaxa's 
appeal  be  sustained  and  that  he  be  ad- 
mitted for  "permanent  residence." 

On  September  5,  1958.  the  Department 
of  Justice  Issued  an  order  confirming  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals.  In  the  same  order,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  declared  that  the  charges 
of  pro-Nazi  and  pro-Communist  aflllla- 
tlon  leveled  against  Mr.  Malaxa  cannot 
be  sustained. 


OIL  IMPORTS 


Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  \Mx.  BrkkoinqI  may  ex- 
tend his  remaps  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
commodity  Is  more  important  to  the  na- 
tional security  than  petroleum.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  again  and  again  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  completely 
reliable  and  adequate  source  of  petro- 
leum in  time  of  crisis  and  conflict.  It 
[  has  been  the  ready  availability  of  oil 
*  in  this  country  that  has  permitted  the 
free  world  to  defend  against  would-be 
world  conquerors. 

Yet.  we  are  In  position  today  to  lose 
our  historic  self-sufficiency  where  this 
vital  fuel  Is  concerned.    The  worsening 


trends  of  the  last  5  years  are  cause  for 
genuine  alarm  when  we  see  that  rising 
imports  are  helping  deprive  the  domes- 
tic industry  of  the  Incentive  to  search 
for  the  expanded  reserves  that  inevita- 
bly will  be  needed. 

In  this  period  when  total  oil  Imports 
were  Increasing  sharply.  US.  production 
remained  relatively  static.  But  the  more 
frightening  fact  was  that  exploration  and 
drilling,  the  Infallible  Indicators  of  fu- 
ture ability  to  produce,  were  falling 
sharply.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  fact  that  imports  virtually  were  tak- 
ing the  entire  increase  In  U.S.  demand 
for  crude  oil.  What  was  the  specific,  di- 
rect result? 

Between  1956  and  1961  the  number  of 
geophysical  and  core  drilling  crews  that 
were  active  in  the  United  States  declined 
by  30  percent.  The  result  not  only  was 
predictable.  It  was  inevitable.  The  rate 
of  drilling  declined — by  33  percent.  This 
in  turn  resulted  In  fewer  wells  complet- 
ed, less  additional  oil  found  and  avail- 
able to  meet  tomorrow's  expanded  re- 
quirements at  a  time  when  foreign  oil 
may  not  be  able  to  get  throuKh  to  us. 
even  if  those  who  control  the  foreign 
sources  are  disposed  to  let  us  have  It 

The  continuing  decline  in  the  level 
of  geophysical  and  core  drilling  activity 
provides  a  serious  warning  as  to  what 
we  may  expect  In  the  future  unles.s  the 
level  of  oil  imports  is  reduced  and  stabi- 
lized to  permit  long-range  planning  and 
encourage  the  heavy  Investments  which 
our  own  oil  Industry  must  make  If  this 
Nation  Is  to  be  kept  self -sufficient  as  to 
Its  petroleum   supplies. 

FYeedom  can  be  maintained  only  if  our 
own  defense  Industries  are  kept  strong. 
This  thought  is  not  necessarily  new,  but 
the  urgent  need  for  its  greater  recogni- 
tion was  never  more  pressing  than  now 

I  remind  you  that  adequate  oil  dis- 
coveries can  only  occur  as  expanded  ex- 
ploratory activity  precedes  them.  And 
a  lower,  stable  level  of  Imports  Is  prereq- 
uisite to  both. 

With  the  utmost  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  concern  for  this  Nations  security. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  Steed-Moore  bill.  I  have 
Introduced  similar  legislation.  The  bill 
would  reduce  Imports  of  crude  oil  and 
products  other  than  residual  fuel  to 
14  percent  of  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion and  stabilize  them  at  that  level. 


COMMUNIST  TACTICS 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  WaxtkrI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
this  House  and  to  place  In  the  Rkcord  a 
column  written  by  Roscoe  Dnunmond 
entitled  "Communist  Tactics.  "  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  5.  1962 


This  column  outlines  the  techniques  now 
being  used  by  the  Communist  Party  to, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Dnunmond,  "bury  its 
Identity  '  In  srder  to  protect  its  leaders 
and  members  from  prosecution  for  fail- 
ing to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  These  tactics, 
as  he  points  out.  serve  a  double  purpose. 
While  concealing  the  Identity  of  the 
party  and  its  operations,  they  also  have 
the  objective  of  Increasing  the  party's 
Influence. 

This  Is  a  vital  point.  Too  many  people 
think  that  when  the  party  goes  under- 
ground, it  ceaises  its  concealed  front  and 
Indirect  activity,  its  attempts  to  influ- 
ence the  American  people.  Unfortunate- 
ly, just  the  opposite  Is  true.  The  more 
deeply  It  goes  underground,  the  more  In- 
tensely It  works  at  the  same  time  to  In- 
fluence public  opinion,  to  bring  about  a 
change  In  the  climate  of  opinion  so  that 
It  will  be  able  to  resume  more  open  ac- 
tivity at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

It  is  my  desire  to  commend  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  for  writing  this  article.  We.  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  cannot  effectively  fight 
communLsm  here  or  abroad  alone.  We 
need  an  iiiformed.  alert  press  to  assist  us 
In  developing  Informed,  alert  citizens 
who  will,  at  all  times,  be  up  to  date  on 
CommunLst  strategy,  tactics  and  immedi- 
ate objectives,  both  as  they  apply  to  this 
country  and  foreign  lands.  Only  in  this 
way,  will  our  Nation  be  able  to  take 
steps  to  defeat  Communist  plans  and  to 
formulate  positive  programs  for  this 
country,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
which  will  put  the  Communists  on  the 
defensive  so  that  they  will  be  the  ones 
who  are  worrying  about  how  they  can 
counter  the  attack  we  are  waging. 

Gt-nerally  speaking,  the  press  Is  giving 
corLsldcrable  attention  these  days  to 
Communist  developments  abroad  and  In 
the  field  of  International  relations.  A 
handful  of  columnists  and  editorial 
writers  are  doing  very  effective  Jobs  on 
the  domestic  Communist  problem,  but 
too  larKe  a  segment  of  the  press  and  com- 
munications media.  I  am  afraid,  fail  to 
see  how  real  this  problem  Is  and  the  rela- 
tionship it  bears  to  vital  questions  of  for- 
eign policy. 

When  a  few  hundred  thousand  workers 
in  this  country  are  represented  by  Com- 
munist-controlled unions,  when  Commu- 
nist Party  and  party-line  publications 
have  a  total  circulation  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  when  thousands 
of  students  will  turn  out  to  listen  to 
speeches  by  Communist  Party  leaders — 
even  while  those  leaders  are  defying  the 
laws  of  their  country— when  we  have 
some  200  organizations  In  this  country 
which  the  FBI  has  reason  to  suspect  are 
Communist  controlled  or  Communist  In- 
filtrated, there  is  very  obviously  a  signlfl- 
cant  internal  Communist  menace. 

Ijiws  alone  and  the  enforcement  of 
tho.se  laws  by  police  and  prosecutive 
agencies  cannot  beat  the  Communists. 
Laws  cannot  prevent  Communist  infiltra- 
tion of  mass  non-Communist  organiza- 
tions. Laws  cannot  render  clever,  subtle 
Communist       propaganda       ineffective. 
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Laws  cannot  give  our  people  the  in- 
formation they  must  have  to  guarantee 
that  this  country  will.  Itself,  remain  free 
and  succeed  in  preventing  more  territory, 
peoples,  and  nations  from  falling  under 
the  Communist  yoke. 

I  urge  the  press  and  all  communica- 
tions media  in  this  country  to  follow  the 
example  given  by  Mr.  Dnmimond  and 
to  devote  more  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party.  Its  mem- 
bers, and  fronts  within  our  borders.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  they  will  do  this. 

Our  press  has  a  great  tradition,  a 
tradition  of  rising  immediately  and 
strongly  to  oppose  all  elements  and 
movements  which  threaten  the  Nation 
which  guarantees  It  Its  freedom  to  pub- 
lish what  It  win.  I  feel  certain  that  it 
will  continue  this  tradition  and  Intensify 
Its  efforts  to  render  ineffective  that 
branch  of  the  world  Communist  conspir- 
acy operating  within  our  own  borders. 

By  permission  granted,  the  above- 
mentioned  column  follows: 

CoMircvisT  Tactxcs 

(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 

IFrum    the   Washington   Poet.   May    5,    1962) 

PAJITT     tUNS    ro«    COVER 

More  than  ever,  the  CommunUt  Party  in 
the  United  States  U  trying  to  bury  ita  iden- 
\\\s — .-»nd  Increase  its  Influence. 

It  will  be  well  to  be  aware  ol  the  latest 
tactics 

Its  primary  purpose  U  to  avoid  the  colls  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act,  which  requires 
that  the  Communists  formally  Identify 
themsehes  and  their  propaganda  as  Com- 
munist If  they  are  to  enjoy  the  rights  of 
free  speech  In  the  American  political  arena. 

The  law.  stipulating  that  the  Communists 
n.ust  stand  up  and  be  counted,  has  not  yet 
reached  final  adjudication  In  the  courts. 
But  It  Is  apparently  breathing  down  the  back 
of  the  party  with  incrcaaed  heat. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  unanimously  up- 
held the  order  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  that  the  Communist  Party  Is 
nn  agent  of  a  foreign  government  and  by  a 
,S-tn-4  decision  has  held  that  the  party  must 
register — as  doea  every  other  agent  of  a 
foreign    jxjwer. 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  the  Justice  Department  Indicted 
on  6  counts  Ous  Hall  and  Benjamin  J  Davis, 
the  a.sserted  U^p  leaders,  for  failing  to  regis- 
ter the  party.  The  maximum  penalty  would 
be  5  years  in  JaU  and  SI 0.000  One  on  each 
count. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  leadership 
of  the  Communist  Party  is  taking  double- 
quick  steps  to  conceal  its  opjeratlons  and 
camouflage  its  leadership.  The  once  openly 
avowed  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  sud- 
denly are  no  longer  leaders  of  the  party. 

The  pattern  of  Its  tactics  Is  evident.  Here 
Is  what's  happening; 

1  Party  leaders  such  as  Hall,  Davis,  Ellza- 
b- th  Ourley  Flynn  are  no  longer  publicly 
Identifying  themselvfs  aa  either  party  mem- 
bers or  leaders.  To  do  so  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  Government  to  produce  evi- 
dence that  they  hold  leadership  positions. 
At  present,  for  example,  party  leaders  are 
making  many  Bp>eecbes  around  the  ootintry. 
When  they  do,  they  Identify  themaelves  aa 
.spokesmen  of  the  party,  not  by  title.  K 
they  are  aaked  speciflcaUy  whether  they  are 
party  offlclala,  they  refuse  to  give  any  title. 

2  The  Communist  Party  la  currently  very 
security  conscious,  doing  aU  it  can  to  de- 
stroy or  conceal  membership  and  otiier  rec- 
ords which  could  be  used  by  the  Oovemment 


•galnat  it.  Kztrezne  care  la  exercised  in  hold- 
ing party  meetings.  Only  trusted  members 
are  invited.  They  are  being  held  less  fre- 
quently. Great  care  is  used  In  the  oommunl- 
cation  of  messagea. 

8.  The  party  la  streamlining  Its  organiza- 
tional structure  to  try  to  cut  down  Its  UabU- 
Ity  under  the  Internal  Security  Act.  Some 
commltteea  are  eliminated,  others  reduced 
in  numbers,  or  altered  in  cempoaltlon. 

4.  7*he  Communists  are  increasingly  using 
"vmabrellas,"  that  la,  front  organizations,  to 
do  their  work.  This  la  an  old  party  tech- 
nique. When  the  party  wants  something 
done,  a  front  executes  the  Job.  If  a  front 
doesnt  exist,  one  Is  formed.  This  shields 
the  party  from  direct  participation  and  helps 
cover  the  identity  of  party  oflSclals  and 
members. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  less  active.  It  Is  simply  doing  every- 
thing It  can  to  disguise  Its  members  to  avoid 
the  law  which  Is  slowly  beginning  to  close 
in.  Its  leaders  are  working  under  new  des- 
ignations. Gus  Hall  as  party  spokesman, 
Daniel  Rubin  as  associate  editor  of  New 
Horizons  for  Youth,  Herbert  Aptheker  as 
editor  of  political  affairs. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  does  not  outlaw 
the  Communist  Party,  nor  make  member- 
ship Illegal.  It  simply  requires  that,  as  with 
other  foreign  agents.  It  register  Its  members 
and  officers,  disclose  Its  fi^nances,  and  Iden- 
tify Its  propaganda.  It  will  then  be  free  to 
function    without   running   for   cover. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  will  be  prosecuting  the  Hall 
and  Davis  case  with  vigor  and  Ingenuity. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RiEHiM.'M^  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
H^LLECK),  for  1  week,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

Mr.  Shkppard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  through  May  31, 
1962,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRAINED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WnxiAMS,  for  45  minutes,  on 
Tuesday.  May  15,  1962. 

Mr.  Meader  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pir- 
NiE) ,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  ScHWEWCEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PiRNiE) .  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  three  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  CoLLiXR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PntNiE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Van  Zandi. 

Mr.  Fenton. 


Mr.   HiSSTAND. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  CuKTTS  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mrs.  DwTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRMAN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Harding. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CORMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  14,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


uOVe^ 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execuu' 
communications   were   taken   from   the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2047.  A  letter  froia  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Industrial  Act 
of  1948";  to  the  Ck)nunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2048.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  that 
the  Orchard  City  Irrigation  District  of  Delta 
County,  Colo.,  has  applied  for  a  loan  of 
•270,000,  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
a  pumping  plant  on  the  Gunnison  River, 
a  pump  discharge  pipeline,  and  two  canals 
to  deliver  water  to  an  existing  Irrigation  sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  and  In 
accordance  with  section  4(c)  of  the  act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2049.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  rep<M^  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  during 
the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1961,  In 
accordance  with  section  4(b)(5)  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (H.  Doc.  No. 
402 ) ;  to  the  (Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papera  and  Ultistrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  (Columbia  River  and  trib- 
utaries, requested  by  resolution  of  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted 
July  38,  1955,  and  other  reaolutions  by  that 
committee  and  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  listed  In 
the  rep>ort  (H.  Doc.  No.  403):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  five  volumes  with  Illustrations 
and  appendixes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
H  Jl.  8845.    A  blU   to  unend  clU4>ter  73  ot 
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tm*  18.  Utaltad  StetM  Ood*.  with  raapcct  to 
otwtfUuUoa  of  tiiv«sttcmttona  and  Inqulrtoa; 
with  amandmant  (Rapt.  No.  1871) .  Referred 
to  the  Houaa  Caiandar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
billa  and  reaolutlona  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bt  Us.  BSCKXB: 

HR.  11690.  A  bUl  to  amend  tHe  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1068  In  order  to  provide  for 
reaiarch  to  datarmlna  criteria  and  meana 
for  abating  objectionable  aircraft  nolae;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Itr.  BUCKLST: 
HJl.  11881.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture    to   construct   and    maintain 
an  adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for 
the  national  forests,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OOOOKLL: 
H.B.  11882.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  in  certain  cases  because 
of  race,   religion,   color,    national   origin,   or 
ancestry;    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of   California: 
HJt  11803.  A  blU  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture    to   construct    and    maintain 
an  adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for 
the  national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes. 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ECEOOH 
H.R.  11894.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Act   of    1954    to   define    the    terms 
"manufacturer"  and  "producer"  for  purposes 
of  the  excise   tax  on  automotive  parts   and 
acoeasorles;  to  the  Commlt^fe  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  11886.  A  bUl  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of    Agrlcxilture    to   construct   and    maintain 
an  adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for 
the  national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes. 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    MACDONALX): 
H  R.  11S08.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  shall  furnish 
no  aid  or  assistance  to  any  foreign  nation  or 
eltiaen  thereof  In  canning  out  any  activity 
under  which  American  citizens  will  be  dis- 
criminated  against:    to    the    Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OEORGK  P.  MILLER: 
H.R.  11097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
Ice  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  Inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  MULTER: 
H.R.  11698  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  to  permit  the  appointment 
of  new  trustees  In  deeds  of  trust  In  the  Dis- 
trict at  Columbia  by  agreement  of  the 
parties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mrs  PF08T 
H.R.  11898    A  bin   to  enable  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture    to    construct    and    maintain 
an  adequate  system  of  roads  and   trails   for 
the  national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
HR   11700    A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;   to  the  Committee 
un  the  Judiciary 

HR  11701.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  In- 
creases In  annuities,  eliminate  the  option 
with  resjaect  to  certain  survivor  annuities, 
and  provide  for  Interchange  of  credits  be- 
tween the  civil  service  retirement  system  and 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  title  II 


of  the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Oflkce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  ROUDEBUSH : 

Hit  11703.  A  bin  to  amend  section  501  of 
Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
active  military  service  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der before  World  War  I  by  persons  who  per- 
formed active  service  during  World  War  I 
shaU  be  Included  In  determining  eligibility 
of  World  War  I  veteians,  their  widows,  and 
children  for  pension;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  CHAMBERLAIN 
HR.  11703  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  li- 
censing of  operators  of  certain  vessels  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  SUtes. 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  GLENN 
HJl.  11704.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  P<»t 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

HR.  11705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  3'-,  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties,  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  ENOtJYE 
HR.  11708  A  bill  to  amend  title  3  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  fair  and  reasonable  minimum 
wage  rates  for  workers  employed  on  sugar 
farms,  and  for  other  purpnisee,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 
By  Mr  DANIELS 
H  R  11707  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  .^u- 
gust  30.  1890.  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
thereof  authorizing  Federal  contributions 
for  the  malnteDAnce  of  schools  of  higher 
education  In  which  racial  segregation  Is 
practiced,  to  the  Committee  on  Educatim 
and  Labor 

By  Mr    JAMES  C    DAVIS: 
HR    11708    \  hill  to  extend  the  aiithorUy 
of  the   President   to  enter   Into   trade  agree- 
ments under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended,  and  to  provide  for  the  use 
of   that  authority  so  as   to  expand  U  3    ex- 
p>rt8  and  to  establUh  the  conditions  for  fair 
competition   between    Impi^rted   articles   and 
articles  of  domestic  production,  t-)  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    POWELL 
HR    11709    A    hill    to    amend    the    Revised 
Organic     Act    of    the    Virgin    Islands    as    It 
relates   to   the   election   of   members  of    the 
Legislature    of    the    Virgin    Islands;     to    the 
CVwiunlttee  on    Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 
By  Mr    RHODES  of  Arizona 
HR  11710    A  bill  to  amend  the  Enabling 
Act  of  the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  purpose 
of   f;u-llltatlng    the   sale   or   lease   of   certain 
lands  granted  to  such  State  to  local  govern- 
ments   for   use    for   public   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    WALTER 
HR   11711     A    bill    to    incorporate    Science 
Service.  Inc  .   for  the  purposes  Indicated   by 
Public  Law  85-875.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    MORRIS  K    UDALL 
HR   11712    A  bill   to  amend   the   Enabling 
Act  of  the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  purpoee  of 
facilitating  the  sale  or  lease  of  certain  lands 
granted  to  such  State  to  local  governments 
for    use   for    public    purposes:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   KEOGH 
H  J  Res  712    Joint  re.st^utlon  to  authorize 
and    direct    the    Franklin    Delano    Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  memorial;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration 
By  Mrs   ST  OEOROE 
H  J  Res  713    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and    direct    the    Franklin    D<»l.ano    R'xisevelt 


Memorial  Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  memorial;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  SPENCE: 

H  J  Res  714  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  acquisition  of  certain  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Its  conveyance  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  on  a  full 
reimbursement  basis,  for  use  In  expansion  of 
Its  headquarters;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  BIr.McSWEKN: 

HJ  Res.  715.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

By  Mr    ANDERSON  of  ininola: 

H  Res  936  Resolution  to  authorise  and 
direct  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
investigate  ths  Agricultural  Stablllaation 
and  Conservation  Service  of  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
ou  Rules 

By  Mr  McVET 

H  Res  830  Resolution  to  suthorlae  and 
direct  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  In- 
vestigate the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Cotijiervatlou  Service  of  the  US  Department 
of  Agriculture,    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  re/erred  as  fol- 
lows 

By    the  .SPEAKER     Memorial   of   the   Leg- 

isUture  of  the  Cinimunwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. memorlali/.lii«  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
enacting  legUlatlon  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  for  veterans  within  the  Common- 
wraith,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inaular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  I^Ulature  of  the 
Cnmmonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  menK>rlal- 
izlng  the  President  and  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  enacting  legislation 
to  Incorporate  or  charter  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc  ; 
Uj  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutlotis  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

By   Mr    BARRY 
HR   1 1713    A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Maria 
Denichar.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    BELL 
HK   11714    A    bill   for   the  relief  of  David 
Shih   Wen  Wang,    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    KTL 
HR   11715    A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Paul 
Chlng-Szu   Chen,    to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judlcuiry 

By  Mr    I>ANE 
HR   11716    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Ireneo 
Pena,  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    POWELL 
H  R   1 1717    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Elsena    Chase,     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  11718  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Rudolph  Chase,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   SANTANGELO: 
HR   11719    A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Jose- 
phine   Maria    (Bonaccorso)    Bowtell;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   McCORMACK: 
HR   11720    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irvlnf 
M    Sobln  Chemical   Co.   Inc  ;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10. 1962 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  Insert  In  the  Record  the 
address  I  delivered  on  Sunday.  May  6,  at 
Slovenian  Home.  6417  St.  Clair  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  on  "Croatian  Independence 
Day": 

CROATIAN  InDBPKNDENCE  DaT 

We  meet  here  today  to  observe  Croatian 
Independence  E>ay  and  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
ancient,  cultured  nation  which  Is  submerged 
by  a  double  imperialism.  That  double  im- 
perialism seeks  to  drive  all  that  Is  Croatia 
down  through  the  centuries;  from  our 
knowledge  of  history  and  our  understanding 
of  contemporary  International  affairs.  But 
that  double  Imperialism  cannot  drive  the 
Croatian  nation  from  the  world  scene.  The 
•pint  of  national  Independence  runs  too 
strong  in  the  homeland  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Croatlans  living  In  the  free  world. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  examine  the  dual 
imperialism  of  which  I  speak.  The  first 
aspect  comes  from  Moscow — and  was 
responsible  for  imposing  the  regime  which 
now  governs  Yugoslavia.  Some  people  call 
It  Communist  Imperialism  I  call  it  Rtxsslan 
Imperialism  which  Is  what  it  really  Is. 
During  World  War  n  Yugoslavia  collapsed 
because  it  was  a  multinational  state,  dic- 
tated at  the  conference  table  following 
World  War  I  The  nations  therein  did  not 
give  their  free  accord  to  this  arrangement 
of  nations  Between  the  Great  Wars 
Croatian  national  Interests  were  maltreated 
within  this  multinational  state.  The 
Croatian  people  were  exploited  and 
persecuted  for  their  devotion  to  the  Ideals 
of  the  Croatian  nation.  It  was  natural 
that  In  the  clrcimistances  that  war  creates, 
Croatia  declared  her  national  Independence. 
Croatia  fought  for  her  national  independ- 
ence on  two  fronts — ligalnst  the  new  Imperial- 
ism of  Moscow  and  the  old  Imperialism  of 
the  Yugoslav  multinational  state.  This 
was  a  costly  war  for  the  people  of  Croatia. 
They  paid  dearly  for  their  efforts  to  emulate 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  United  States. 
They  knew  the  price  that  must  be  paid  in 
human  sacrifice  to  win  their  national  In- 
dependence and  they  were  prepared  to  pay 
It  But  the  odds  against  them  posed  by  the 
dual  Imperialism  were  too  great.  Croatian 
national  Independence  was  lost  In  a  global 
war  fought  for  the  Independence  of  all  na- 
tions and  the  freedom  of  all  men.  That  is 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  In  an  era  of 
tragedies  during  and  following  World  War 
II  Russian  cleverness.  Stalin  outsmarting 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  put  Tito  on  the 
throne  of  the  reconstructed,  multinational 
state  of  Yugoslavia,  which  remains  a  vassal 
Slate   of  Russia. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  dual  Imperialism 
comes  from  forced  confinement  of  the  Croa- 
tian nation  within  the  Yugoslav  empire. 
Tito  did  the  errands  of  Moscow  in  destroying 
Croatian  national  Independence  and  conceal- 
ing that  nation  under  the  blanket  of  Yugo- 
slavia. The  old  Imperial  system  of  Yugo- 
slavia was  restored  and  perfected  and  tied 
tightly  to  the  Russian  empire  by  the  dictator 


Tito.  Hence  we  aee  that  Croatia  as  a  nation 
and  Croatian  national  independence  are  sub- 
merged by  two  interlocked  imperialisms — 
that  of  the  Yugoslav  state  and  thtf"  guarantor 
of  Yugoslav  imperialism — Russian  imperial- 
ism. 

Elaborate  efforts  have  been  undertaken 
here  in  the  United  States  to  Ignore  the  real- 
ities of  this  dual  imperialism.  Tito  is  posed 
as  some  sort  ot  "national  Communist"  de- 
spite the  fact  he  rules  over  the  multina- 
tional empire  of  Yugoslavia.  How  national- 
ism can  be  equated  with  imperialism 
remains  one  of  the  gnreat  fallacies  of  our  day. 
Yugoslavia  Is  not  a  nation — It  is  a  complex 
of  Croatia.  Serbia.  Slovenia,  and  Montenegro, 
all  separate  and  distinct  nations.  We  know 
thmt  Tito's  communism  Is  no  different  from 
the  communism  of  the  Khrushchev  regime. 

During  the  past  several  months  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Tito  regime  in  the  United 
States  received  two  rude  shocks.  The  first 
was  the  conference  of  the  so-called  uncom- 
mitted nations  held  at  Belgrade,  on  the 
Invitation  of  Tito.  There  the  participants 
were  supposed  to  work  out  a  program  of 
principles  and  actions  for  the  "third  force" 
of  neutralism.  The  Rtisslans  decided  to 
break  the  ban  on  testing  atomic  weapons 
while  the  Belgrade  conference  was  in  session. 
Tito  led  the  parade  of  apologists  for  Russia, 
finding  all  the  excuses  imaginable  for  break- 
ing the  ban  on  nuclear  tests.  This  should 
have  exposed  Tito  as  being  about  as  neutral 
as  Khrushchev  and  made  his  unbreakable 
allnement  with  Moscow  crystal  clear.  But 
it  did  not.  HU  apologists  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  found  him  not  guilty  and 
worse,  worthy  of  continuing  U.S.  support. 

The  May  Day  parade  in  Belgrade  a  few 
days  ago  was  another  major  exposure  of 
Tito  In  his  stark  realities.  The  press  reports 
that  a  feattire  of  that  parade  were  the  brand- 
new  Russian  T-64  medium  tanks — made  In 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  delivered  to  Tito  by  his  dear 
Russian  friends.  These  tanks  did  not  result 
from  any  deal  worked  out  by  Gromyko  who 
visited  Tito  only  a  few  days  before.  They 
arrived  in  Tltoland  under  longstanding  and 
secret  agreement  between  Tito  and  his  Rus- 
sian protectors.  Now  the  question  is.  Who 
are  these  tanks  to  be  used  against?  The 
Russians?  There  Is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  this  happening  because  Tito  has  always 
openly  proclaimed  that  he  would  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  Russian  com- 
rades in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  East 
and  West. 

I  wonder  what  new  excuses  the  Tito  plead- 
ers in  our  Government  will  now  find  for 
continuing  our  shipments  of  wheat  to  Tito. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  If  they  urged  that 
we  send  a  supply  of  Atlas  missiles  to  Tito — 
Just  to  show  him  that  we  can  outdo  the 
Russians.  This  is  certainly  a  heyday  for 
International  blackmailers. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Tito  Is  still  at  the 
head  of  the  Communist  state  of  Yugoslavia 
Is  because  of  our  aid.  Otu*  national  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia  has  been  weak,  aimless 
and  erroneous.  A  few  months  ago  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said  "that  Yugoslavia  is  con- 
sidered a  friendly  state  under  our  present 
Public  Law  480."  I  challenge  this  statement 
that  the  Yugoslav  Government  Is  a  friendly 
government.  I  agree  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  friendly,  but  not  the  Tito 
Communist. 

U.S.  aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  brought  about 
the  consolidation  of  the  Communist  regime. 
Very  little  has  been  funneled  down  to  the 
people.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  admitted 
that  we  have  no  way  to  assure  how  our  aid  is 


being  used  or.  if  It  has  been  transshipped  to 
other  satellite  nations  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recently  otir  newspapers  have  reported 
that  "Gromyko  ends  Yugoslav  visit;  improved 
relations  stressed."  I  have  seen  enough  evi- 
dence to  convince  me  that  since  1060  Soviet- 
Yugoslav  relations  have  never  been  strained. 
Let  me  give  another  example  besides  the 
tanks. 

In  1969  the  Russians  completed  a  nuclear 
reactor  for  Yugoslavia.  It  was  installed  at 
Boris  Kldrlc  Nuclear  Institute  at  Vlnca.  An 
Increasing  niunber  of  Russian  technicians 
have  been  reappearing  in  the  last  2  years. 
Scientific,  technical,  and  cultxiral  delega- 
tions have  been  increasing.  Tito  has  been 
working  in  close  coordination  with  the  Rus- 
sian Intelligence  System.  He  has  been  ex- 
porting the  Russlan-tjrpe  revolution  from 
70  Yugoslav  embassies,  and  legations 
throughout  the  world.  They  are  exporting 
Russian  type  Marxism  to  Latin  and  South 
America.  Popovlc,  the  Yugoslav  Foreign 
Minister,  Is  going  to  BoUvla.  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Latin  America  to  contact  Socialist  parties. 
In  reality  he  will  contact  active  Conununist 
cell  groups. 

These  are  hardly  the  actions  of  two  un- 
friendly powers.  In  spite  of  this  cooperation 
and  large  scale  U.S.  aid  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist government  Is  In  trouble.  They  are 
behind  in  debt  payments  in  short-term  com- 
mercial payments  to  other  nations  from  the 
Yugoslav  National  Bank.  They  need  $200 
million  to  tide  them  over  for  the  year.  The 
situation  Is  serious  vmless  they  get  aid,  this 
despite  close  to  $4  billion  in  aid  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

Our  Department  of  State  which  Is  guided 
by  the  policy  that  we  a(hould  support  so- 
called  Independent  Conununist  regimes 
which  show  a  tendency  to  break  away  from 
Moscow,  could  be  relied  upon  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Yugoslav  regime.  On  the  same 
day  that  Gromyko  stressed  improved  rela- 
tions with  Yugoslavia  our  State  Depart- 
ment signed  an  agreement  to  give  .Tito  $24 
million  worth  of  food.  Fourteen  million 
dollars  of  this  was  to  be  repaid  in  dinars. 
Communist  money  which  can  be  printed  at 
will  by  a  Marxist  regime  which  scoffs  at  our 
system.     Yet  we  grant  them  credits. 

Not  too  long  ago  our  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia, George  Kennan,  was  in  the  United 
States  and  preached  long  and  loud  for  more 
aid  to  Tito. 

It  is  only  natural  that  he  would  exp>ound 
the  same  line  as  Gromyko.  since  they  both 
believe  in  a  welfare  state.  GecH'ge  Kennan 
once  said  "that  communism  contains  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction."  He  does  not 
seem    to    be    practicing   what   he    preaches. 

We  must  bring  a  change  in  th.s  policy 
of  supporting  so-called  independent  or  any 
type  of  Communist  regime.  The  change 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  people 
speaking  directly  or  through  their  duly 
elected   representatives. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  example  of  this 
one-sided  presentation  of  facts  and  how  our 
Department  of  State  vacillates  in  order  to 
Justify  their  position.  I  will  quote  from  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  Select  Conmilttee 
on  Export  Controls: 

"We  are  weU  aware  that  Yugoslav'  .  is  a 
Communist  country  and  has  been  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  President 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  other  leading  Yugo- 
slav Government  officials  have  been  Com- 
munists, of  course,  for  most  of  ^heir  natural 
lives.  A  more  important  oonsideration  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  security,  however,  is 
that  since  1948  Yugoslavia  has  not  formed 
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a  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  On  the  con- 
tnury.  Tugoelav  policies  have  been  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  bitterness  and  dissension 
within  the  Communist  bloc." 

I  Challenge  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prove 
that  Tugoalav  policies  ever  have  been  a 
source  of  bttternesa  and  dissension  within 
the  Communist   bloc. 

I  will  quote  another  paragraph  from  this 
amazing   letter; 

"Our  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  is  there- 
fcire  of  long  standing  and  Is  well  tried.  It 
has  been  successful.  Much  of  the  criticism 
this  policy  has  been  receiving  is  the  result 
of  public  disappointment  that  our  aid  to 
Tagoelarta  has  not  led  to  fxill  Tugoalav 
agreement  with  our  foreign  policy.  Some 
of  this  disagreement  stems  directly  from 
the  Belgrade  Conference  of  Neutral  Na- 
tions. Fubllc  disappointment  In  the  out- 
come of  that  meeting,  however,  cannot  be 
based  on  any  allnement  of  the  Conference 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  allnement  did 
not  occur.  Our  public  disappointment  Is 
based  on  the  failure  of  the  neutral  nations 
to  adopt  a  position  closer  to  those  of  the 
Western  World." 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  following 
sentence.  "A  full  review  of  the  facts  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  the  sale  of  Jet  aircraft 
and  the  traiixlng  [Tugoclav  pilots  In  the 
United  States]  which  was  a  part  of  the  sales 
agreement,    were    fully    Justified." 

This  Is  another  example  of  the  unrealistic 
one-sided  view  the  State  Department  has 
given  the  Amertcan  people.  Otir  policy  to- 
ward Tugoslavta  has  not  been  a  success.  It 
has  been  a  dismal  failure,  because  It  has 
perpetuated  a  godless  Communist  regime — 
a  regime  which  ruthleasly  exploits  the  na- 
tion and  people  of  Tugoslavla. 

Let's  examine  the  point  that  our  disap- 
pointment has  been  that  our  aid  to  Tugo- 
slATta  has  not  led  Jugoslavia  to  full  agree- 
ment with  our  foreign  policy.  This  Is  not  the 
real  Issue,  the  nuUn  fiu:tor  Is  that  their 
foreign  policy  has  been  completely  against 
our  system  of  government  and  our  way  of 
life.  The  American  public  Is  not  only  dis- 
appointed, we  are  Indignant. 

How  can  the  State  Department  possibly 
fully  Justify  the  sale  at  giveaway  prices  of 
Jets  to  Tito — to  a  government  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  our  sjrstem  of  govern- 
ment? 

All  of  this  cannot  be  stupidity  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  would  be  most 
naive  to  thtnk  that  there  was  not  a  certain 
element  of  collusion.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
told  a  story  by  a  high  authority  which  tends 
to  prove  my  point.  He  was  shown  a  letter 
written  by  Tito  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  began  to  laugh  when 
he  read  the  letter  He  was  asked,  "What  Is 
so  funny?"  The  answer  was.  "If  it  wasnt 
so  tragic  it  would  be  funny.  Tito's  reasons 
f'jr  wanting  aid  are  almost  identical  with 
our  policy  papers.  In  fact  the  wording  Is  so 
similar  that  they  couUl  have  been  written 
by  the  same  person." 

As  I  previously  stated  Mie  point  of  view 
expounded  by  many  Individuals  high  In 
Ciovernment  circles  deliberately  avoids  a 
public  examination  of  other  avenues  of  ac- 
tion which  might  better  serve  our  national 
needs  and  Interests. 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  elected  oflBclals  of 
yjur  Oovemment  \/ho  engage  In  the  take- 
I'.-or-Ieave-it  approach  to  policy  as  the  non- 
elected  They  tend  to  know  what  Is  best 
f*  the  people,  much  like  the  fc«-elgn  offlces 
la  monarchies,  and  they  too  often  feel  they 
are  above  the  electorate,  and  they  are  more 
often  wrong  than  right. 

The  policy  planners  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment sold  our  elected  leaders  on  the  Idea 
that  we  should  aid  Tito.  They  sold  our 
leaders  on  a  policy  that  we  ahould  aid  so- 
caJIed  independent  Communist  regimes.  I 
hive  fought  this  policy  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  will  continue  to  do  so. 


There  are  many  indications  the  fuEzy 
thinking  of  the  State  Department  policy 
planners  has  been  oompounded  by  pouring 
In  a  top  layer  of  accommodation  sympa- 
thizers In  high  level  positions  In  your  Oov- 
emment. This  Is  not  something  new  It 
has  been  going  on  without  Interruption 
since  I9S5. 

A  massive  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
neutralise  American  thinking  on  the  Rtia- 
slan  and  Yugoslav  question.  That  effort  Is 
directed  by  the  manipulators  of  thought  In 
the  Kremlin  and  Belgrade  and  supported  by 
their  agents  and  organs  of  propaganda  In 
the  United  State*  They  seek  to  confuse, 
d-lay.  and  distort  the  true  facts.  With  thU 
they  hope  to  create  a  deirree  of  apathy,  with 
assured  continuation  of  the  monopoly  on 
the  making  of  policy  by  a  favored  few. 

In  this  case,  knowledge  is  power.  Tou 
know  the  truth.  Make  your  feelings  and 
thoughts  known  to  your  fellow  men  and  gov- 
ernment. Working  together  we  can  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  militant  atheistic 
communism — break  up  the  tyrannical  rule 
of  Tito  and  bring  the  right  of  national  self- 
determination  to  the  people  of  Croatia.  We 
must  engage  in  a  positive.  aArmatlve  foreign 
policy  program.    We  must: 

1  Stand  fast  in  support  of  Berlin  which 
is  the  Island  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
promise  for  liberation  to  the  oppressed  na- 
tions enslaved   by   tbe   Russian   Empire. 

2.  Reject  ail  profmsals  by  the  Russians 
which  give  any  evidence  that  tha  United 
States  is  wUUng  to  endorse  a  status  quo 
with  respect  to  the  present-day  Russian 
Empire. 

S.  Support  with  courage  sAd  vigor  the 
po/ltical  principle  of  national  self-determma- 
tlon  as  the  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis 
of    Berlin    and    Russian -occupied    Oermany. 

4  Seek  solution  to  all  outstanding  prob- 
lems with  the  Russians  In  central -east  Eu- 
rope through  Insistence  on  the  right  of  all 
nations    Involved    to    self -determination. 

5.  Be  prepared  for  victory  In  the  oold  war 
because  that  will  happen  to  us  If  we  per- 
sist in  our  support  of  these  lines  of  political 
action. 

Croatia  will  one  day  regain  Its  freedom  and 
national  Independence.  We  must  work  to- 
gether to  hasten  that  happiy  day  I  pledge 
to  you  my  contmuing  sup>port  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  cause. 


TabuUtioB  of  OpiaioBs  of  the  Chizent  of 
die  21st  CoBgTCtMMaJ  Dblrict  of  Cali- 
fornia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  cAisrouNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10.  1962 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  five  terms  in  the  House  of 
RepresentatlTcs  I  hare  regularly  souKht 
the  opinions  of  the  citizens  of  the  21st 
Congressional  District  of  California. 
Annual  questionnaires  have  been  sent 
to  my  constituents  In  order  that  they 
might  better  Inform  their  Congressman 
on  their  own  wishes  and  opinions. 

Tabulatioi^  have  been  completed  on 
our  10th  annual  questionnaire.  There 
is  no  question  that  they  are  significant: 
they  represent  the  opinions  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRE.ssioNAL  RECORD,  I  submit  the 


results  to  the  1962  questionnaire  for  the 
attention  of  the  Members: 
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Tow  Moicy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  May  10.  1962 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  proposes  that  we  stop 
the  ''silly  practice"  of  referring  to  the 
financing  of  projects  with  "Oovemment 
mor\ey"  or  "Federal  funds"  as  though  it 
is  "manna  from  heaven." 

Instead,  he  thinks,  we  shoukl  start 
calling  such  financing  by  its  right 
name — that  Is  "your  money"  or  **tax- 
payers'  funds,"  and  he  Is  very  right. 

There  is  a  world  of  merit  in  this  Idea. 
A  great  many  people,  apparently,  do  not 
relate  Federal  funds  or  Government 
money  to  the  state  of  their  own  pocket- 
books.  They  do  not  realize  that  every 
cent  must  be  paid  one  way  or  another 
by  the  taxpayers  of  today  and  genera- 
tions to  come.  And  that  term  "tax- 
payers" Includes  everyone  in  the  coun- 
try. E^'en  people  in  so  low  an  Income 
bracket  that  they  pay  no  direct  taxes. 
must  pay  hidden  taxes  every  time  they 
buy  an  article  or  a  service. 

The  widespread  use  of  such  a  term  as 
"your  money"  would  be  a  tremendous 
help  in  correcting  this  sad  situation. 
We  would  think  twice  If  we  really  under- 
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stood  that  we  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
everything  Government  does — whereas 
now  we  only  think  once  or  dcm't  think 
at  all. 

At  any  rate,  all  taxpayers  should  keep 
it  in  mind  next  time  they  read  about 
spending.  It  is  your  money — bllUona 
upon  billions  upon  biUions  of  it,  collected 
In  taxes. 


What  Price  Foreica  Residaal  Oil? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10, 1962 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
creasing public  assistance  expenditures 
and  human  misery  in  coal  producing 
States,  it  seems  to  me,  are  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  the  growing  reliance  of  eastern 
seat>oard  industrial  areas  on  a  foreign 
fuel. 

A  comprehensive  public  welfare  report. 
June  1,  1960-May  31.  1961,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tains much  food  for  thought.  Pennsyl- 
vania's public  assistance  program  is  de- 
fined as  "a  family  centered,  community 
based  program,  providing  income  main- 
tenance, medical  care,  and  other  rehabil- 
itative social  services  to  needy  families 
and  Individuals." 

Statewide,  4  out  of  every  100  Pennsyl- 
vanians  were  receiving  public  assistance 
on  May  31,  1961.  The  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  assistance  from  the  of- 
fice of  public  assistance,  through  county 
boards  of  assistance,  was  422,931  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1961,  an  increase  of  about 
15  p>ercent  over  the  end  of  fiscal  1960. 

Pennsylvania's  average  percentage  of 
unemployment  rose  from  6.4  j>ercent  of 
the  total  population  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1960  to  9  3  percent  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1961.  This  was  26  percent  higher  than 
the  national  rate. 

The  Pennsylvania  coal  industry  has 
been  so  hard  hit  that  the  State  has 
dropped  from  second  to  West  Virginia 
among  coal-producing  States  to  third, 
behind  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

It  is  impossible  to  supply  statistics  to 
pinpoint  the  precise  number  of  jobs  lost 
in  Pennsylvania  coal  mining  and  exact 
amount  of  public  assistance  dollars  paid 
out  due  to  loss  of  markets  for  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  in  States  where  industries 
have  abandoned  coal  as  an  energy  fuel 
and  now  burn  foreign  residual  oil. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  Pennsylvania 
has  been  hurt  beciiuse  neighbor  States 
are  today  burning  less  coal  and  more 
foreign  oil  than  formerly.  It  is  as  obvi- 
ous as  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

It  is  understandable  how  many  of  our 
citizens  can  become  bitter  and  disillu- 
'sioned  over  unemployment,  privation, 
suffering,  and  social  injustice  while  other 
Americans  ignore  their  plight  and  re- 
fuse to  consider  the  price  to  national 
welfare  and  security  that  is  being  paid 
for  residual  oil  being  brought  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  foreign  lands  in 


foreign  flagships,  manned  by  alien  sea- 
men. 

Is  this  fair?  Is  it  decent?  Is  it  good 
business?  Does  it  make  any  sense?  Has 
it  any  Justification? 


COVXENMZNTAI,  KMPLOTICKNT 


Excerpb  From  Address  bj  Senator 
Wiley  Before  Interaational  Conven- 
tioa  of  State,  Coaaty,  aad  Mnaidpal 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  10,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  address  the  13th  In- 
ternational Convention  of  the  Federation 
of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employ- 
ees, in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Over  the  years,  these  public  servants 
have  performed  faithful,  distinguished — 
but  often  unheralded — work  in  attend- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
excerpts  from  my  address  dealing  with 
the  need  to  improve  the  status  of  public 
service  and  the  public  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the  address  were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RoLz   or   STATtntE   roK   Public    Employees — 
ExcEXPTS  From  Address  by  Senator  Wiley 

Friends.  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you;  to  wel- 
come you  delegates  of  Canada,  Puerto  Rico, 
Panama,  and  the  United  States,  to  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  you — ^members  of  the  Federation  of 
State,  Ck)unty,  and  Municipal  Employees. 

The  convening  of  your  13th  international 
convention  here  in  Milwaukee  Is  particularly 
fitting  since  the  federation  was,  to  a  large 
degree,  envisioned  and  conceived — and  then 
transformed  into  reality — by  the  dedicated 
work  and  leadership  of  an  outstanding  son 
of  WlBConsln.  Arnold  S.  Zander. 

Considering  it  a  personal  privilege  to  be 
a  longtime  friend  of  your  founder  and  presi- 
dent, I  have  enjoyed  many  a  "kaffee  klatch" 
session  with  Arnold  on  problems  relating  not 
only  to  your  union,  but  to  other  broad-scope 
topics,  stretching  to  the  horizons  of  the 
world.  Tes,  we  have  discussed:  peace  and 
war;  communism  and  its  threat;  the  eco- 
nomic picture,  including  the  impact  of  in- 
flation upon  our  economy;  and  other  local, 
national,  and  International  Issues. 

Believing  that  my  friendship  for  Arnold 
does  not  too  greatly  color  my  objectivity,  let 
me,  however,  say  this :  I  believe  he  represents 
the  quality  of  leadership  that  not  only  best 
serves  you;  but  also  favorably  reflects  upon 
your  union,  and  the  role  of  unionism,  itself, 
in  the  American  life  and  In  the  world. 

Founded  in  1932  and  chartered  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1936.  your 
federation,  now  nearlng  a  225,000  member- 
ship mark,  reflects  the  need  of  employees, 
even  in  Government,  to  speak  with  one  voice 
in:  Representing  your  Interests;  establish- 
ing better  working  conditions;  Improving 
employment  policies;  obtaining  benefits  sim- 
ilar to  workers  In  nongovernmental  employ- 
ment: and  otherwise  attempting  to  lift  not 
only  the  standards  of  employment,  but  the 
stature  of  the  employee. 


In  our  Nation,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  over  the  years  in  goivemmental  em- 
ployment. 

AcocK-dlng  to  the  1960  census,  1  in  6  of  all 
employed  persons  work  for  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government.  With  such  a  high 
ratio  of  government  employment,  there  is — 
In  my  Judgment — a  need  for  a  reappraisal  pf : 
The  role  of  the  public  servant  in  our  eco- 
nomic-political life;  consideration  of  his 
needs;  reevaluatlon  of  his  contribution  to 
our  progress;  and  reexamination  of  the  limi- 
tations on  his  activity  in  our  eocMicMnlc  and 
political  life. 

ROLE    or    PUBLIC    SZSVICX 

Over  the  years,  our  respective  countries 
have  long  benefitted  from  your  faithful,  dis- 
tinguished— but  often  unheralded — work  In 
the  public  service.  Taken  for  granted,  this 
dedicated  effort  has  been  generally  under- 
evaluated  rather  than  over  evaluated.  Con- 
sequently, I  believe  there  is  a  need  for: 
Creating  a  more  accurate  plcture^f  the  dis- 
tinctive role  of  the  pubUc  servant;  dis- 
couraging blanket  depreciations  of  public 
service;  and  assuring  a  status  of  commen- 
surate respect  and  prominence  in  national 
life. 

This  is  absolutely  essential,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  be  fair  to  you;  to  maintain  respect 
for  the  public  service;  and  to  continue  to 
attract  the  high  calibre  of  competent  indi- 
viduals needed  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  people. 

IMPROVED    MANACEMENT-POUONirEL 
RELATIONS 

The  improvement  of  management-per- 
sonnel relations  also  requires  enlightened 
understanding  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  policy- 
making. 

Fundamental  principles  of  good  relations, 
of  course.  Involve: 

1.  Recognizing  bona  fide  organizations 
representing  the  Interest  of  public  em- 
ployees— which  should  not,  though,  include 
the  right  to  strike. 

2.  Providing  the  employee  a  proportionate 
voice  in  formation  and  administration  of 
personnel  policies. 

3.  Provide  realistic  grievance  policies. 

4.  Generally,  adopt  more  effective  meas- 
ures for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  employee, 
improving  worlUng  conditions  and  the 
status  of  public  service. 

As  in  the  past  then,  -your  federation — 
particularly  this  convention — ^wlll,  I  am  con- 
fident, provide  constructive  analyses  of  prob- 
lems and  recommendations  for  jwlicles.  As 
always,  these  will  be  valuable  not  only  in 
attempting  to  resolve  problems  confronting 
you.  as  a  union,  but  also,  as  in  the  past, 
reflect  constructively  upon  larger -scope  chal- 
lenges confronting  us. 

NATIONAL    LEGISLATION 

For  the  most  part,  your  relations  and  ne- 
gotiations are  conducted  with  local  and  State 
governments.  Nevertheless,  you,  particularly 
representing  U.S.  employees,  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  legislation  now  before  Congress. 

Currently,  these  bills  Include:  The  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  authorizing  with- 
holding union  dues — looking  toward  an  ex- 
tension of  this  privilege  to  State,  county, 
and  local  governments;  unemployment  com- 
pensation; medical  care  for  the  aged;  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education;  civil  service  legislation 
(particularly  as  this  may — now  or  later — 
be  reflected  in  the  status  of  your  employ- 
ment) ;  and,  among  others,  revision  and  lib- 
eralization of  the  social  security  laws. 

Particularly.  I  appreciate,  and  share,  the 
Interest  of  U.S.  delegates,  representing  Wis- 
consin and  other  States,  in  eligibility  of  the 
public  employee  under  the  social  security 
program. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  supported  the  idea 
of  providing  such  coverage,  including  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  creating  equitable  and 
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worlcAblA  plans  In  raUtloa  to  aztaUng  retlre- 
oMnt  ayatMB*.  Ov«r  all.  Umt*  la  »  raai  naad 
for  maintaining  good.  raaUstlc  Icvala  of  oain> 
peoaatlon  and  benaflta — for  ,tha  working,  aa 
weU  aa  reUracnant  jt 


Aa  a  n.9.  Senator — and  aa  a  eftlaan — I,  like 
youraelvea.  And  it  naeeaaary  to  ooneentrata 
upon  and  make  apeclal  effort  to  raaolTa  tlia 
problenw  wtilch  are  of  major  Importance  to 
me. 

HoweTer.  we  muat  not  loae  ouraelTea  In  a 
perspecttrely  limited  world. 

ArouiKrthe  glotw.  aa  wall  aa  elaewbere  In 
the  life  of  our  respective  countriea,  there  are 
great,  broadseopa  chaUengaa  of  algniflcance, 
not  onlj  to  our  IndlTldual  interesta.  but  to 
our  national  progreaa  and  peace — and  per- 
hapa  our  survival. 

What  are  these  larger  scope  challenges? 
In  reviewing  the  world  picture,  high  priority, 
in  my  Judgment,  needs  to  be  accorded  the 
f  ollowlzig : 

1.  Preventing  a  third  world  war;  or.  more 
positively,  exerting  every  Juatlfled  effort  to- 
ward promoting  peace  and  progress  In  the 
world. 

2.  Maintaining  strong,  healthy  free  world 
economies :  to  support  the  skyrocketing  costs 
of  defense;  to  meet  the  ever-growing  needs  of 
faat-ezpandlng  national  populations;  to  pro- 
vide the  whereinthsi  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
the  free  world. 

3.  Engaging  In  a  greater  effort  to  encour- 
age all  people — of  all  walks  of  life :  to  become 
aware  of — educated  alxjut — and  dedicated  to 
making  a  contribution  for  coping  with  the 
threats,  and,  yes,  fulfillment  of  great  promises 
of  a  better  life  for  humanity  in  this  fast- 
advancing  world. 


Pajriaf  Doctors'  Bills 


( 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

I  or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  May  10. 1962 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote  from 
»n  editorial  In  this  morning's  Waahlng- 
ton  Post  entitled  "Paying  the  Doctors' 
Bills." 

The  second  paragraph  states: 

It  is  important  to  explain  the  medical  care 
proposal. 

And  from  the  fifth  paragraph : 

Through  an  Increase  in  the  social  security 
tax  It  would  guarantee  to  moat  of  the  coun- 
try's retired  wage  earners  and  to  the  elderly 
persons  receiving  public  assistance  payment 
of  their  doctors'  bills  out  of  public  funds  as 
a  matter  of  earned  right. 

Thla  Is  no  explanation  of  the  Kennedy 
proposal. 

It  \a  the  product  of  ignorance,  or  of  a 
deliberate  extension  of  the  effort  to  de- 
ceive the  public  on  the  content  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Kennedy  proposal. 

The  Kennedy  proposal,  embodied  In 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  does  not  pay 
doctors'  bills. 

It  is  cruel  deception  to  tell  the  elderly 
people  of  this  country  that  it  would  pay 
doctors'  bills. 

It  would  simply  create  a  terrific  bu- 
reaucracy to  license  and  register  the 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  of  this  coun- 
try in  order  to  provide  a  little  bit  of  hos- 
pitalization and  a  little  bit  of  diagnostic 


caxe  for  ekierly  people  who  have  retired 

under  either  the  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  programs. 
The  editorial  goes  on  to  say : 

The  President  can  dispel  this  smog  of  dis- 
tortion 

The  Washington  Post  is  guilty  of  con- 
tributing to  the  sQxig  of  distortion  that 
Is  leading  older  people  to  expect  that  all 
of  their  health  problems  will  be  paid  for 
if  King-Anderson  is  enacted. 

How  bitterly  disappointed  they  will  be 
if  it  is  enacted  and  they  learn,  as  they 
must,  that  the  Washington  Post  and 
most  of  the  other  proponents  of  the  pro- 
gram have  led  them  to  rely  on  a  falM- 
promise. 


NatioBal   Raisin   Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or    CALjrOBNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  R£PRXS£NTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  10.  1962 

Mr  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  National  Raisin  Week  is  being  ob- 
served this  week  from  May  6  to  12. 

National  Raisin  Week  is  the  oldest 
commemorative  week  honoring  a  food 
product. 

This  is  the  85th  birttiday  of  the  raisin 
industry,  which  began  in  1878  with  a 
production  of  500  tons  of  raisins  and 
which,  today,  produces  more  than  200.- 
000  tons  annually,  or  approximately 
half  of  the  world  s  supply. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory- 
Board,  formed  under  a  self-help  pro- 
gram designed  to  expand  present  mar- 
kets and  open  new  markets  for  raisins. 
has  for  some  years  been  carrying  on  a 
national  promotion  and  advertising  pro- 
gram. Recently,  the  board  also  iias 
entered  upon  an  extensive  program  to 
build  raisin  sales  in  foreign  markets 

The  foreign  program  Is  being  carried 
on  in  Sweden.  United  Kingdom.  Den- 
mark, Germany.  Prance,  and  Japan,  with 
some  additional  efforts  in  Finland  and 
Switzerland.  The  raisin  board  Is  pay- 
ing all  of  the  costs  of  this  program  in 
the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is 
operating  with  the  assistance  of  Ptoreign 
Agricultural  Service  funds  in  mo.st  of 
the  other  areas.  An  example  of  success 
thus  far  has  been  the  increase  of  the 
market  in  Japan  from  a  few  tons  in  1960 
to  some  17.000  tons  imported  in  1061 
Sales  in  Europe  thus  far  have  taken  a 
large  part  of  normal  surplus  stock. 

All  U.S.  raisins  are  produced  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California, 
in  vineyards  located  in  the  districts  rep- 
resented by  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Sisxl  and 
myself.  Raisins  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  products  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  rank  second  to  cotton  as 
the  chief  product  of  California's  great 
central  valley.  The  Industry  employs 
some  40.000  agricultural  workers.  Value 
of  the  annual  crop  In  the  field  is  $50 


million.  The  industry  aa  a  whole  It  rated 
at  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

National  Raisin  Week  is  ohaenred  by 
groceries,  bakeries,  and  restaurant*.  It 
is  also  recognized  in  the  Nation's  news- 
paper azKl  magazine  food  page*.  And 
the  industry  is  also  represented  In  the 
teaching  materials  of  many  schooto. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Raisin  Advisory 
Board  and  its  able  chairman.  Mr.  Henry 
J  Andreas  of  Pirsno,  for  the  outAtand- 
iiiK  advancements  which  have  been  ac- 
complished over  the  years  on  behalf  of 
the  indu-strv. 


KiirashdicT  Coold  HaTc  Said  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

or    ISA  HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATIVKS 
Thursday,  May  10.  1962 

Mr  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  read  a  most  stimulat- 
ing article  written  by  our  able  and  tal- 
ented colleague.  Moaxis  K.  Uoall,  of  Ari- 
zona, entitled.  "Khnishchev  Could  Have 
Said  It."  wliich  appeared  in  the  May  7 
issue  of  tiie  New  Republic. 

I  would  merely  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remember  the  admonition  of  the  Saviour 
as  recorded  in  the  Oospel  of  St.  John, 
chapter  8,  verse  32.  "And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  ye 
free." 

With  tills  m  mind.  I  think  Congress- 
man Udalx's  article  on  a  much  quoted 
alleged  statement  by  Nikita  Khrushchev 
IS  most  timely. 

Tlie  article  follows : 

KHBVSHcurv  Couu>  H^rs  Sad  It 
(By  ifoaaia  K.  Udai.i.) 
The  John  Birch  Society  la  communLna's 
Kreatest  ally  with  its  help  we  wlU  dlvKls 
and  confuse  the  American  people  until  thay 
have  lost  faith  In  their  Ouvernmant,  thair 
Nation  has  ceased  to  be  a  major  world  power, 
Hiid  their  country  is  ripe  for  revolution." — 
NlklU  Khrushrher,  3'j  years  after  his  visit  to 
the  United  States 

Now  there  is  a  quotation  for  you.  It  would 
Ko  well  on  poatcards.  envelope  stlckara.  and. 
in  abbreviated  form,  on  bumper  strips  and 
airpUne  streamers 

Of  course.  Khrushchev  never  said  it.  but 
apparently  that  doesn't  matter,  judging  by 
some  of  the  mall  I  hare  been  recelrlng.  The 
Russian  Premier  Is  becoming  on*  of  this 
country!  favorite  authors.  And  a  farortta 
In  Congress  too.  It  has  become  standard 
practice,  whenever  a  legiaiatlve  proposal 
nears  decision,  for  someone  to  drop  the  "ulti- 
mate wcaptjn"-  the  100-megaton  argument: 
first,  a  charge  that  the  measure  is  "social- 
ism '  and.  second,  s  quotation  "proving"  that 
an  afllrmatlve  vote  will  actually  b«  a  vota 
fur  ultimate  Soviet  domlnaUon.  One  of  th« 
most  popular  blockbuaters  Is  tha  foUowing: 
We  uuinot  expect  the  AmerlcajM  to  jump 
frcjm  capitalism  to  communism,  but  ws  can 
assist  their  elected  leaders  In  girlng  Ameri- 
cans small  dnaes  of  socialism,  until  they 
suddenly  awake  to  find  they  hare  cotnxnu- 
nlam" 

Those  dtlng  this  remarkable  atataoaant  in- 
variably Inform  us  that  Khruahchev  ooMte 
U  "3',  montha  before  his  vUlt  to  th«  Unltad 
States.  '      They    are,    strangely    enough,    th« 
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same  people  who  are  always  reminding  us 
that  Communlata  are  devious  and  not  to  be 
trusted  (who  can  deny  it?),  that  Commu- 
nists say  one  thing  when  they  really  intend 
the  oppoelte  (how  true),  and  that  anyone 
who  bellevea  what  Khruahchev  says  atx>ut 
anything  is  a  dupe  or  a  fool,  "or  worse." 
W»'ll.  conautency,  aa  we  all  know,  is  the  hob- 
Ri  blin  of  brittle  minda.  and  so  in  this  in- 
stance we  are  to  accept  Khrushcher's  words 
as  true  gospel. 

About  a  year  ago.  an  Ohio  State  University 
pr  >resaor  looked  aakanoe  at  an  advertiaement 
run  by  a  major  American  manufacturer 
winch  quoted  Lenin  as  saying:  "We  ahall 
f.irce  the  United  Stataa  to  spwnd  itself  to 
destruction." 

Incredulous,  the  profeaaor  doggedly  pur- 
sutd  the  matter  untU  the  company  was 
forced  to  acknowledga  that  Lenin  really 
didn't  make  such  a  statement. 

Remembering  thU.  I  decided  to  check  on 
the  more  recent  quotas  of  Khniahchev.  I 
asked  the  Library  of  Congresa  where  and 
when  Khrushchev  made  hia  "small  doaes" 
statement.     The  Library  reported: 

'We  have  aearched  the  LegUlaUve  Refer- 
ence Service  files,  checked  all  the  standard 
reference  works  on  quotations  by  Khru- 
shchev, and  consulted  with  the  Slavic  divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congresa.  the  Dep>art- 
ment  of  State,  and  the  VS.  InformaUon 
A^jency.  In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  au- 
thenticity of  thU  quoutlon.  Prom  none  of 
these  sources  were  we  able  to  produce  evl- 
dencp  that  Khriishchev  actually  made  such 
a  statement" 

The  Library  of  Congress  notwlihsUndlng. 
this  statement  continued  to  pop  up.  For 
InsUnce.  it  was  featured  on  page  one  of 
"Common  Sense."  an  angry  little  publication 
which  bills  Itself  as  "America's  Newspaper 
Against  Communism."  in  Its  January  1962, 
Issue. 

Mr.  Conde  McGlnley.  editor,  replied  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry:  "As  I  remember,  we  took 
this  from  a  very  reliable  publication,  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  it  gave  the  date  that 
Khrushchev  stated  this.  Ordinarily,  we  like 
to  have  the  date,  but  this  was  so  good,  that 
we  were  tempted  to  run  It." 

Then  some  slick,  plastlclzed  cards  came  to 
my  offlce  from  Coast  P^ederal  Savings  In  Loa 
Angeles,  "distributed  as  a  public  service." 
Mr  Khrushchev's  remark  about  "small  doses 
of  socialism."  beginning  to  acquire  fame,  was 
emblazoned  in  (what  else?)  red.  along  with 
the  usual  oonunent  about  "3^  months  be- 
fore hU  vUlt  to  the  United  Statea."  Ac- 
cording to  the  carda.  additional  copies  were 
available  from  the  Curt  Advertising  Agency. 
Los  Angelea.  A  letter  to  Curt  produced  a 
reply  from  8.  A.  Adair,  "acUng  director,  eco- 
nomlca  and  education."  of  Coast  FWleral 
Savings.  Said  Mr.  Adair:  "As  to  the  source  of 
the  statement,  we  are  told  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  a  speech  he  delivered  to  a  work- 
men's group  In  one  of  the  satellite  countries, 
approximately  3^  months  before  his  visit 
to  the  United  States.  In  1958.  We  are  still 
searching  for  the  exact  date,  but  transla- 
tions of  the  U.S.SJi.  news  agenciea  are  not 
always  easily  obtainable.  When  we  do  pin- 
point the  statement,  we  shall  be  glad  to  let 
you  know." 

"MeanwhUe."  added  Adair.  "I  am  aendlng 
you  a  copy  of  a  Time  magazine  article,  which 
contalna  a  very  similar  sUtement  by  the 
Communist  leader." 

Mr.  Adair's  sense  of  oomparlaon  seems  a 
little  liberal.  The  statement  in  Time  he 
marks  as  being  "very  similar"  to  the  "anuUl 
doses"  quoutlon  reads:  "Society  cannot  leap 
Into  communism  from  capitalism  without 
going  through  a  Socialist  stage  of  develop- 
ment." This  "SoclalUf  atage,  of  course.  Is 
what  Khrushchev  says  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  In  since  1817. 

However,  unlike  "Common  Sense,"  Coast 
Federal  Savings  oould  provide  a  source — 
none  other  than  the  CoNoaxsaiOHAi.  Bacoao. 
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Mr.  ASAn  said  the  quotation  appears  in 
volume  107,  part  10.  page  13609.  I  turned 
quickly  to  that  page  and  found  it.  It  was 
used  aa  one  of  the  mainstays  in  the  famous 
assault  by  Senator  J.  Sraoia  THtnutoKD 
on  the  Defense  Department  for  "mujBllng 
the  military."  T*e  point  was  that  the 
public-speaking  telents  of  our  military  men 
"might  well"  be  needed  to  make  America 
*"'^are  that  social  legislation  is  socialism,  and 
socialism  is  communism. 

Feeling  certain  that  at  last  I  would  be  able 
to  verify  the  statement  I  wrote  Senator 
Thttucond,  asking  him  for  his  source.  To 
date  I  have  not  received  a  reply. 

But  let  us  assume,  for  purpoaes  of  this 
discussion,  that  Khrushchev  did  say  what 
he  is  said  to  have  aaid.  What  follows'' 
Either: 

1.  He  truly  hopes  we  will  enact  what  some 
people  call  little  doses  of  socialism,  there- 
by paving  the  way  for  communism  In  this 
country,  or 

2.  He  hopes  by  this  statement  to  frighten 
us  from  instituting  those  programs  which 
will  strengthen  our  society  and  make  the 
onset  of  communism  more  dllBcult  or  im- 
possible. 

Either  conclusion  is  plausible. 

Once  we  have  settled  on  a  preferred  inter- 
pretation, we  once  again  are  presented  with 
two  posslbiUtles: 

a.  That  Khrushchev's  prediction  of  the 
ultimate  effect  will  prove  correct,  or 

b.  That  it  will  prove  incorrect. 

Those  who  regard  Khrushchev  as  a  super- 
man (and  it  is  surprising  how  many  "100- 
percent  Americans"  take  this  view)  will 
choose  (a);  the  rest  of  us  will  probably  di- 
vide up  about  50-50  behind  (a)  and  (b). 

There  is  one  further  complication.  Since 
Khrushchev  nowhere  defines  for  us  what  he 
might  mean  by  "little  doses  of  socialism." 
we're  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  measures 
are  we  should  avoid  or  enact  (depending  on 
which  decision  we  made  earlier) . 

One  of  these  days,  when  we're  in  the  midst 
of  a  serious  flu  epidemic.  Khrushchev  Is  li- 
able to  say  that  Americans  ought  to  be  given 
"small  doses  of  penicillin."  Then  where  wlU 
we  be? 


all  Americans  who  cherish  our  tradition 
of  free  speech  must  agree  that  It  has 
served  our  country  very  well.  Human 
Events  has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  marketplace  of  Ideas  by 
bringing  out  a  side  that  all  too  often  gets 
little  coverage  from  part  of  our  coimtry's 
press. 

Our  best  wishes  go  today  to  Jim  Wick. 
May  he  have  many  more  active  years 
working  in  behalf  of  the  constitutional 
principles  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem that  he  and  Prank  Hanlghen  so 
nobly  espouse  in  every  edition  of  their 
great  weekly,  Hiunan  Events. 


Polish  CoBstitntioD  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10, 1962 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6. 
1962.  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  in 
the  Polish  language  at  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  ceremonies  which  were  held 
at  Belle  Isle,  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  This 
celebration,  sponsored  by  the  Central 
Citizens  Committee  of  Metropolitan  De- 
troit, attracted  a  gathering  of  several 
thousand  people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  a  translation  of 
the  remarks  delivered  on  this  occasion: 
Polish  CONSTirnnoir  Dat 


Our  Debt  to  Hnmaa  Events 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

OF   IKDIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10. 1962 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  today  is  the  65th  birth- 
day of  James  L.  Wick,  the  publisher  of 
the  highly  respected  weekly  newsletter. 
Human  Events. 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Jim  Wick  and  his  partner. 
Prank  C.  Hanighen,  who  edits  Human 
ETventa.  They  have  fearlessly  brought 
out  the  truth  of  many,  many  issues  that 
come  up  before  us.  They  have  gained 
the  imdying  gratitude  of  conservatives 
who  for  so  long  needed  a  voice  to  speak 
out  for  their  position. 

And  I  might  add  that  Human  Events 
has  gained  considerable  respect  from  the 
wild-eyed  liberals  whose  policies  the 
newsletter  has  thoroughly  dissected  so 
that  all  might  see  their  errors  and  mis- 
conceptions and  actual  intent. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  positions  taken  by  Human  Events. 


We  who  gather  here  today  are  the  children 
and  grandchildren,  the  brothers  and  sisters. 
of  brave  men.  We  are  the  heirs  of  those 
hundreds  of  tJiousands  of  Poles  who  had  the 
courage  to  make  the  long  and  perilous  cross- 
ing to  America,  land  of  omxrtunlty.  Amer- 
ica, where  a  man  is  a  man  if  he's  willing  to 
toll,  where  the  hiunblat  may  gather  the 
fruits  of  freedom,  where  the  yoxing  may  ex- 
periment and  the  aged  may  rest. 

My  parents,  like  so  many  oi  you.  shared 
the  American  dream.  They  were  among 
those  immigrants  who  struggled  to  create  a 
new  life  here,  to  learn  a  strange  tongue,  to 
build  a  home,  and  to  earn  an  opportunity  for 
their  children. 

As  Americans  of  Polish  origin,  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  heritage.  We  can  be  proud 
not  only  of  our  men  of  genius  like  Chopin. 
Paderewskl,  Koaczlusko,  and  Pulaski,  but 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  contributions  of 
quiet  and  unsung  and  average  Poles.  After 
all,  it  was  PollBh-Americans,  as  m.uch  as  any 
others,  who  helped  build  America.  It  was 
they,  as  much  as  any  others,  who  worked  her 
mines  and  fields,  built  her  roads,  and  worked 
her  assembly  lines.  It  was  they,  as  much  as 
any  others,  who  saw  their  sons  irfT  to  wars  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

While  Poles  were  discovering  a  new  cul- 
ture In  America  they  were  not  forgetting  the 
history  and  culture  they  had  known. 

May  3,  1791,  Polish  Oonititutlon  Day,  Is  an 
unforgettable  date  in  Polish  htetory.  It  is 
to  the  Poles  what  the  Fourth  of  July  la  to 
Americans. 

The  17l8t  anniversary  of  the  Polish  oon- 
■tltutlon  la  a  day  for  us  ^i^io  live  under  mxxe 
favorable  circumatancea  to  remind  the  people 
of  Poland  that  Americans  abare  their  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  have  not  forgotten 
them. 

It  is  a  day  to  p>ay  tribute  to  that  email 
group  of  faraighted  xnen  who  produced  the 
remarkable  conatltutlan  of  1791. 
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It  la  a  day  to  sxprw*  our  »pprecUtton  for 
tb«  oontrlbutlona  Poland  baa  mad*  to  the 
development  of  Weatem  ciTlllaatlon.  It  waa 
In  960.  nearly  1.000  years  ago,  that  Poland 
accepted  Clirlstlanlty  and  Joined  her  deatlny 
to  the  Woat.  Kver  since,  Poland  haa  de- 
fended Chrlatendom  agalnat  the  onalauffhta 
of  the  Kaat.  For  a  thouaand  years  Poland's 
message  haa  been  on  behalf  of  Independence. 
The  oonatltutlon  of  1701  waa  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  the  liberal  moTements  In  Amer- 
ica. England,  and  Prance.  It  adopted  the 
principle  that  all  power  In  clrll  society  Is 
dei'lTed  from  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
constitution  made  Poland  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  responsible  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Ancient  class  distinctions  and 
privileges  were  wiped  out  and  the  peasants 
were  brought  uzuler  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

Judged  by  any  yardstick,  the  constitution 
was  quite  a  historic  and  progressive  docu- 
ment. 

Edmund  Biirke,  the  English  statesman.  In 
praising  the  constitution,  wrote.  "Humanity 
must  rejoice  and  glory  when  It  considers 
the  change  In  Poland."  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton commented  favorably  on  the  "large 
strides  toward  liberty"  Poland  had  taken. 

Regrettably.  Poland  never  had  a  chance 
to  live  under  this  constitution.  This  na- 
tion, which  for  centuries  lived  in  the  cross- 
roads of  war  In  Eastern  Europe,  was  soon 
overrun. 

The  courageous  spirit  in  which  the  con- 
stitution was  generated  alarmed  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Russia,  which  saw  on  its  door- 
step the  menacing  shadow  of  democracy 
An  Important  concept  in  Russian  foreign 
policy  was  to  have  a  weak  Poland  on  Its 
western  border.  Russia  moved  In  to  destroy 
the  Polish  constitution.  And  Russia  and 
Prussia,  not  for  the  only  Ume  in  history. 
partitioned  and   occupied  Poland. 

Since  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  im. 
with  the  exception  of  the  brief  period  be- 
tween World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  the 
Poles  have  known  only  strife  and  oppres- 
sion Per  the  last  18  years,  it  has  had  a 
government  imposed  from  without  Yet 
does  anyone  doubt  that  Poland  today  is 
still  overwhelmingly  antl-Communlat? 
Does  anyone  doubt  that  if  there  was  a  real 
freedom  of  choice,  democracy  would  prevail' 
The  people  of  Poland,  prisoners  of  their 
own  geography,  long-suffering  victims  of 
wars  and  partitions,  are  again  facing  a  t'^t 
of  their  courage — patience,  and  courage. 
Becatise  of  our  traditions,  because  so  many 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  have  migrated  to 
America.  Poland  looks  to  us  for  hope  and 
comfort. 

We  must  encourage  the  Polish  spirit  of 
freedom,  now  more  than  ever.  This  is  the 
spirit  which  kept  a  Mnse  of  national  con- 
tinuity alive  when  for  123  years  (1796-1018). 
there  was  no  Poland  except  In  the  memories 
of  the  people. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  has  as  its  ally 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  In  times  of 
oppression  has  been  the  sanctuary  of  na- 
tionality, the  refuge  of  language,  and  the 
guardian  of  Polish  culture. 

This  Is  the  spirit  which  In  October  1966. 
shook  the  Communist  empire  by  showing 
the  world  that  the  appetite  for  freedom 
cannot  be  starved. 

We  have  since  seen  that  the  hopes  of  the 
October  revolution  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  Conununlst  government  baa  been  slowly 
Ughtenlng  the  screws,  the  windows  of  light 
have  been  closed  one  by  one. 

The  demonstrations  for  freedom  In  Po- 
land reminds  us  that  all  nations  have  the 
desire  to  control  their  own  affairs.  This 
desire  U  perhaps  as  keen  In  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  as  It  Is  In  Poland.  We  caimot 
be  indifferent  to  them,  or  write  them  off 
as  permanently  lost,  or  ooncede  them  to 
Russia  aa  the  price  for  an  aooommodatlon. 
One     hundred     million     reatlve,     unhappy 


people  In  Eastern  Europe  Is  a  handicap  to 
Russia  In  the  East-West  struggle.  In  our 
support  of  the  aspirations  of  the  captive 
nations  we  are  doing  what  Is  politically  as 
well  as  morally  right.  We  must  keep  hopes 
alive.  We  muat  continue  to  speak  for  the 
principle  that  all  peoples  should  decide  for 
themselves  their  own   form  of  government 

Preedom  for  Poland  may  come  by  means 
other  than  war.  No  reasonable  man  advo- 
cates use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  liberate  Po- 
land and  the  captive  nations.  But  great 
econor.;lc,  ttocial.  political  and  scientific 
forces  are  at  work  in  the  world,  bringing 
changes  not  easily  foreseen.  That  which 
seems  impossible  today  may  become  poeslble 
tomorrow.  There  may  be  light  at  the  end 
of  the  long  dark  tunnel. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Oomulka  Is  a 
Communist,  and  his  Is  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

B<)t  the  United  States,  consistent  with  our 
o«  best  Interests,  can  act  in  certain  limited 
aretia  1 1 )  We  can  strengthen  the  cultural 
ties  between  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States:  (3)  we  can  in- 
crease the  exchange  of  students,  teachers 
and  technicians:  (3)  we  can  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  using  froeen  Polish 
funds  on  projects  of  peace;  and  (4)  we  should 
amend  our  Immigration  laws  to  correct  dis- 
crimination against  immigrants  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  to  eliminate  the  years  of  waiting 
now  faced  by  families  seeking  to  be  reunited 
Together  with  Senator  Hast  and  others,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  with  this  ob- 
jective 

My  friends.  America  and  the  free  world 
are  on  the  move.  We  have  truth  and  free- 
dom on  our  side  as  well  as  economic  strength 
I  am  optimistic  on  the  future 

As  the  free  world  advances,  let  us  hope  that 
Poland  will  somehow  share  the  fruits  of  this 
advance 

Permit  me  to  close  with  the  battle  cry 
spoken  by  the  great  Paderewskl.  In  1940,  on 
his  deathbed.  "Polska  powstanle." 


The  Time  for  Rollback  of  RaitUa  Power 
It  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10.  1962 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
previously  obtained,  I  Insert  In  the 
Rkcoko  the  address  I  delivered  to  the 
Rumanian  Organizations  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  at  Rumanian  Carpatina  Hall. 
1303  West  Mth  Street.  Cleveland,  on 
Sunday.  May  6 — titled  "The  Time  for 
Rollback  of  Russian  Power  Is  Now": 

On  the  lOth  of  May  since  almost  a  cen- 
tury the  Rumanian  nation  has  celebrated 
her  Independence  and  free  development 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  Rumanian  sov- 
ereign state.  Today  Rumania  is  under  the 
yoke  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  exploiting 
regime.  Installed  and  maintained  In  power 
by  the  Russian  Communist  imperialism 
Reduced  to  slavery,  the  RximanLan  people 
In  their  own  land  can  no  longer  observe 
their  past  achievements,  which  Identify  them 
ss  a  nation  throughout  history.  It  is  there- 
fore our  duty  to  recall,  on  this  occasion, 
the  now-muzzled  aspirations  of  the  Ruma- 
nian people. 

I  believe  that  a  weak  U  S  policy  has 
effectively  contributed  to  Soviet  Russian 
gains  and  the  continued  submersion  of  the 
peoples   of   Eastern  Europe. 


The  fact  that  the  United  Stats*  haa  rM- 
ognlzed  the  puppet  Communist  goyii- 
ments.  constituted  a  great  blow  to  tba  mofala 
of  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  tmt  tba 
theoretical  nonrecognltlon  of  tha  atatua 
quo.  based  on  the  political  nonraoognltton 
of  East  Germany,  remains  as  a  last  pag  on 
which  to  hang  their  hopes.  Aa  long  aa 
this  little  gate  is  kept  open,  hope  for  eventual 
freedom  and  the  thin  line  of  attaehmant  to 
the  West  can  still  exist.  This  Is  of  particular 
interest  t>ecause  in  the  case  of  any  kind  of 
attack,  par  titans  in  the  enemy  camp  are 
of  vital  importance.  More  than  ever,  in  our 
atomic  age,  this  can  spell  the  dlfferanoa  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat.  Thla  la  an  aaasn- 
tlal  aspect  of  American  strategy  which  ad- 
ministrations, both  ptast  and  present,  have 
totally  Ignored,  but  not  so  the  Ruaalana. 

I  believe  that  the  events  of  the  paat  years 
call  for  a  reexamination  of  American  policies 
toward  the  Communist  governmenta  ruling 
the  countries  under  the  Russian  yoke.  The 
basic  idea  of  these  policies  has  been  that,  by 
entertaining  friendly  relations  and  assisting 
them  In  their  economic  difficulties,  the  Com- 
munist regimes  are  going  to  loae  their  ruth- 
leaaneas.  tK>th  of  method  and  purpose,  and 
thus  become  respectable  members  of  the  In- 
ternational community 

Within  our  Oovernment  this  is  known  as 
the  p<illcy  of  evolution  That  is.  we  are  watt- 
ing for  the  Russians  to  evolve  into  a  jieace- 
ful  society  Many  of  us  know  better,  but 
reality  has  not  reached  our  policy  planners. 
While  we  wait  for  them  to  evolve,  they 
tighten  their  grip  over  the  Conununlst 
empire 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  Soviet  Ruasiatu.  the 
United  States  has  played  the  dangerous  game 
of  accepting  these  Conununlst  stooge  govern- 
ments as  sovereign  and  even  neutral  The 
policy  planners  claim  that  such  endorse- 
ment Is  of  no  tmp<.>rtance,  as  everyone  knows 
what  these  governments  are.  and  that  no 
detrimental  political  consequences  to  the 
United  States  can  ensue  According  to  these 
planners — as  against  obtaining  the  allghteat 
illusion  of  cooperation  from  the  Ruaalana — 
giving  International  status  to  a  Communist 
nonrepresentatlve  regime,  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  is  of  no  Importance.  Putting 
such  Soviet  agents  In  the  United  Nations 
as  genuine  representatives,  is  also  of  no  Im- 
ptirtanoe  Accepting  such  Communist  tools 
OS  neutrals,  for  supervising  International 
agreements,  is  also  of  no  importance.  Trad- 
ing with  them  and  putting  them  on  an  equal 
footing  at  the  conference  table.  Is  also  of  no 
Importance  It  ztUky  have  been  of  no  im- 
portance to  these  planners  to  nourish  thla 
fiction,  but  it  has  been  of  extreme  importance 
for  Russia  to  have  transformed  these  Soviet 
Russisn  pawns  into  internationally  valid 
tools  of  world  Communist  alms.  The  United 
States  planners  have  come  to  the  point  when 
they  must  face  this  new  monster  they  helped 
create 

In  the  second  place,  through  succaaalve 
fabricated  crises  over  Berlin  and  the  con- 
tinued agitating  of  the  threat  of  war  |a  war 
would  be  the  end  of  Russia),  the  Kremlin, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  British,  has  driven 
the  State  Department  to  the  point  of  a  frantic 
search  for  concessions  to  be  offered  the  Rus- 
siarvs  In  their  present  negotiations.  These 
concessions,  which  Secretary  of  Stat*  Rusk 
suggesu,  as  far  as  one  knows,  are  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature,  namely,  the  Indirect  recog- 
nition of  East  Germany  through  the  inclusion 
of  her  Communist  government  on  ths  pro- 
posed International  authority  to  control  the 
access  routes  to  West  Berlin;  an  offer  from 
the  United  States  to  exchange  nonaggres- 
slon  declarations  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  groups,  which  means  paving  the 
way  for  a  treaty  between  the  two.  In  such  a 
ciiae,  not  only  would  East  Germany,  aa  a 
slgnaU)ry.  automatically  acquire  recognition. 
but  the  whole  Weatern  Alliance,  l«d  by  the 
United    SUtes.    would    be   giving   a    formal 
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pledge  to  preaervs  th*  atata  of  alavary  and 
Russian  domination  in  central  and  aaatam 

Europe. 

From  theae  two  lines  of  ^n—j*!^  Soviet 
maneuvering,  and  from  the  nish  of  Wash- 
ington concessions  being  envisaged.  It  ts  per- 
fectly cleex  that  the  Russians  have  led  us 
l!ito  a  position  where  any  agreement  vrlll 
advance  the  Communist  objective.  Even  an 
rxchange  of  declarations  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  puppets  and  their  being  brought  on  a 
par  With  the  Western  Powers  In  an  interna- 
tional Commission  on  Borlln  would  be  a 
resounding  victory  for  the  Russians  and  a 
ppectacular  step  toward  their  objective. 

The  complete  failure  of  our  policy  toward 
communism  and  Russia  can  no  longer  be 
ciimouflnged  under  the  rhetoric  of  Its  plan- 
ners The  net  result  of  their  policy  has  been 
to  reduce  us  to  a  permanently  defensive  ced- 
ing position,  while  the  Communists  have 
continually  gained  ground.  The  new  idea  of 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
si.ins  for  ths  nonspreading  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, based  on  their  good  faith,  together  with 
the  Western  guarantee  of  the  status  quo 
through  a  covenant  with  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
would  be  a  tremendous  political  and  psy- 
chological boost  for  the  Kremlin,  with  no 
coimtcrpart  for  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  this  policy  of  rapprochement  at 
any  price  with  Moscow  and  communism  has 
created  an  ambiguous  International  climate 
which  Is  reflected  In  the  present  interna- 
tional behavior  and  Institutions.  It  has 
fostered  that  moral -political  hybrid  known 
a.^  the  nnncnmmltted  or  nonallned  gov- 
ernment This  phony  neutralism  barely 
veils  Its  hostility  to  the  Atlantic  world,  while 
blackmailing  the  United  States  for  more 
money  The  Belgrade  Conference  last  fall 
demonstrated  that  at  a  critical  moment  these 
hybrids  are  on  the  side  of  our  enemy.  As 
to  the  United  Nstlons,  by  making  a  farce 
of  the  charter  and  bringing  in  all  the  Rus- 
sian stooges,  the  road  to  chaos  has  been 
opened.  The  Communist  and  noncommitted 
groups  have  transformed  the  United  Nations 
Into  a  propaganda  forum  against  the  occi- 
dental world. 

In  the  case  of  Rumania  such  a  policy  has 
led.  after  the  r»»cognltlon  of  her  Moscow 
stooge  goverrunent  »and  the  signing  of  an 
illusory  Peace  Treaty  with  It  [permanently 
infringed  by  the  Reds]  to  its  acceptance  In 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  good  graces 
of  the  UB.  Government.  The  United 
States  has  shown  generosity  toward  these 
Communists  in  the  transaction  on  the 
financial  claims  existing  between  the  two 
countries  (American  cltlaens  have  been  the 
losers  by  more  than  BO  percent  of  their 
claims  j  and  the  State  Department  concluded 
an  agreement  on  cultural  exchanges  with 
them,  the  first  such  agreement  after  that 
with   Moscow. 

What  is  the  counterpart  of  this  American 
benevolence  toward  the  Rumanian  Commu- 
nist government? 

The  Rumanian  puppets  are  one  of  the  most 
servile  tools  of  the  Kremlin's  antl-Amerlcan 
fxillcy  In  the  United  Nations  they  have  been 
utilized  In  particular  as  the  supporters  of 
Ci.stro  They  have  extended  their  economic 
nld  to  North  Vietnam,  the  base  of  Communist 
nggrerelon  against  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 
In  I>atln  America  these  stooges  are  especially 
u^rfvil  as  Communist  agents  to  stir  up 
trouble,  due  to  their  Latin  origin.  In  the 
United  States  they  support  Communist  ac- 
tivities through  a  Rumanian  language  news- 
paper Through  their  center  In  Pankow, 
Ea:  t  Berlin,  they  wage  a  campaign  for  de- 
moralizing the  refugees  who  have  defected 
to  the  West. 

While  this  strange  game  of  American 
assistance  to  the  Red  puppet  and  the  Red 
puppet's  counterpart  of  doing  Itr  best  to 
harm  American  Interest  everywhere,  pro- 
gresses, the  situation  la  Rumania  remains 
the  same — suppression  of  the  Catholic 
Church    and    general    religloxu    persecution, 


eontlnxial  liquidation  of  democratic  elements 
and  denial  of  hxmian  rights  and  fundamental 
traadooaa. 

Our  olBclal  policy  haa  been  that  "the  time 
for  rollback  of  Soviet  power  and  the  detach- 
ment of  a  aatelllte  la  not  In  the  foreeeeable 
future." 

I  refuae  to  accept  this  d^eatist  policy.  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  bring  about  a  change  In  this  policy. 
Totu  presence  here  alone  today  shows  that 
this  policy  Is  erroneous. 

To  the  oppressed  I  say  that  we  who  support 
the  American  principle  of  the  right  of  na- 
tional self-determination  will  never  stop 
fighting  for  their  independence.  We  will  not 
be  governed  by  softness  and  fear.  Our  na- 
tional policy  must  and  will  change  from 
negatlre  to  positive — "the  time  for  rollback 
of  Russian  power  Is  now."  In  addition,  we 
"will  work  in  coordination  with  the  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  free  all  satellites 
and  make  them  again  free  and  independent 
nations. 


Profld  of  Mist  Vofel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OT  mssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10, 1962 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Betty  Crocker  search  for  the  "home- 
maker  of  tomorrow"  is  now  in  the  8th 
year.  This  year  over  406,000  girls  took 
the  test,  51  of  whom — one  from  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia — are 
now  in  national  competition.  Because 
they  are  State  winners,  each  of  these 
high  school  senior  girls  has  been  given  by 
General  Mills,  a  $1,500  scholarship  and  a 
tour  of  New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Williamsburg.  These  girls  have  recent- 
ly completed  a  tour  as  a  group  and  at  the 
American  Table  Dinner,  in  Williamsburg 
Lodge,  on  the  final  evening,  the  national 
winner  was  announced. 

The  State  winner  for  Missouri  is  Miss 
Alice  Lee  Vogel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  E.  Vogel,  Southern  Hills, 
Sedalia,  Mo.  Miss  Vogel  is  a  senior  at 
Smith  Cotton  High  School  and  plans  to 
attend  the  University  of  Missouri  next 
year. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  attend  a  reception 
for  Miss  Vogel  and  each  of  the  other 
State  winners  in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the 
Senate  last  week.  There,  we  were  much 
impressed  by  the  pleasing  personalities 
of  these  young  ladies  who  had  been 
judged  the  wlimers  from  a  total  of  over 
400,000.  To  be  one  of  50  across  the  finish 
line,  from  a  starting  field  of  400,000, 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  achievement  which 
surpasses  even  that  acclaim  which  has 
already  been  accorded  by  some  to  these 
fine  young  ladies. 

In  our  educational  system  today  there 
is  a  continuing  discussion  of  curriculum 
and  what  would  be  best  to  fit  students 
for  this  business  of  living,  and  while 
there  are  those  who  would  quite  ap- 
propriately put  more  emphasis  on  sci- 
ence and  technology,  we  have  long  be- 
lieved that  on  the  distaff  side  of  the 
student  body  it  should  be  required  that 
before  a  girl  student  is  handed  her  high 
school  diploma,  she  has  been  exposed  to 


a  course  in  home  economics  and  has  at 
least  familiarized  herself  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  homemaking. 

We  have  long  stood  for  the  equal 
rights  of  women  in  business  and  Industry 
and  have  answered  quite  a  volume  of 
mail  recently,  reassuring  business  and 
professional  women's  clubs  fnnn  our  dis- 
trict that  we  would  continue  to  siqiport 
such  equality  of  rights.  But  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  this  business  of  male 
cooking,  and  even  helping  with  the 
housekeeping,  should  be  strictly  confined 
to  either  the  patio  barbecue  or  as  a  pure- 
ly temporary  or  stopgap  sort  of  thing. 
The  principal  responsibility  in  that  area 
should  properly  rest  on  the  little  lady  of 
the  house. 

As  a  practicing  attorney  before  coming 
to  Congress,  I  observed  that  there  was 
quite  a  large  percentage  of  cases  where 
separation  of  husband  and  wife  had  been 
due  to  the  case  of  the  working  wife  who 
could  not  double  as  a  good  homemaker 
during  leisure  hours  simply  because  she 
did  not  know  how  to  do  the  Job. 

This  contest,  although  it  involved  only 
something  over  400,000  contestants,  heus 
already  focused  attention  on  the  most  im- 
portant thing;  that  is.  that  there  needs 
to  be  some  know-how  as  a  homemaker 
acquired  before  high  school  graduation. 
This  contest  points  the  way  with  the  re- 
freshing hope  and  encouraging  outlook 
that  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  important  task  of  being  a  home- 
maker,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this 
contest  will  be  continued  In  future  years. 

To  Miss  Vogel,  a  resident  of  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  in  Pettis  County,  which  after  re- 
districting  is  a  part  of  the  Fourth  EKs- 
trict,  we  extend  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions. We  are  also  very  glad  that  Miss 
Vogel  plans  to  continue  her  higher  edu- 
cation in  her  native  State  as  we  under- 
stand she  will  attend  college  at  Uie  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  next  year. 

But  with  congratulations  to  Miss  Vo- 
gel, we  must  hasten  to  recognize  a  per- 
son who,  while  not  called  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  to  make  a  bow  as  the 
winner,  nevertheless,  did  a  most  im- 
portant work  in  the  background,  and 
that  is,  Mrs.  Mary  Maddox,  Miss  Vogel  s 
high  school  teacher  of  general  homemak- 
ing.  Mrs.  Maddox,  like  every  conscien- 
tious, dedicated,  and  selfless  teacher,  has 
devoted  extra  hours  to  the  preparation  of 
her  prizewinning  pupiL  We  know  her 
heart  bursts  with  pride  at  Mi^s  Vogel's 
achievement,  and  all  of  the  residents  of 
the  Fourth  Missouri  District  share  this 
pride  in  the  honor  Miss  Vogel  has 
brought  to  her  home  city,  county,  and 
congressional  district. 


A  WeU-Desenred  Tr&ate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NKW    JOtSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTtday.  May  IC.  1962 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  national  l^ulers  oi  Polish - 
American  organizations  in  the  United 
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states,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  is 
Mrs.  Helen  Klcxek.  of  Elizabeth.  N.J. 
Mrs.  Klczek  Is  president  of  the  Ladles 
Auxiliaries  of  the  Polish  Army  Veterans 
of  America  and  a  constituent  whose 
work  on  behalf  of  countless  worthy  ob- 
JcctlTes  makes  me  proud  to  be  her  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress. 

Earlier  this  month.  Mrs.  Klczek 's 
many  friends  and  admirers  paid  her  a 
well -deserved  tribute  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  her  honor  In  Elizabeth.  So 
that  our  colleagues  may  know  how  proud 
we  are  of  Mrs.  Kicsek,  I  Include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Racou  a  news 
article  describing  the  testimonial  which 
appeared  In  the  May  8  Issue  of  the  IDally 
Journal  of  Elizabeth  and  the  text  of 
the  telegram  which  I  sent  to  Mrs.  RUczek 
on  that  happy  occasion : 

[From  Vbm  Klls»beth   (N.J.)   Dally  Journal. 
Uaj  8.  IMai 

Mam.  Kmzx  HAn.En  bt  400  at  Polish  Okottvs' 
DnnrxB 

Mor*  than  400  peraona  paid  tribute  to  Bfrs. 
Helen  Bllcaek.  of  101  Third  Street,  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  Saturday  night  at  PolUh  Pal- 
cona  Hall.  15S  Third  Street. 

Mrs.  KlCMk  la  national  president  of  the 
Ladlea  Auxiliaries  of  Polish  Army  Veterans  of 
America. 

On  behalf  of  the  auxiliary  of  post  57.  Mrs. 
John  Orlop  presented  a  set  of  luggage  to 
Mrs.  Klczek.  Bronlslaw  Slowlnskl,  com- 
mander of  post  57,  gave  her  a  bronsa  plaque 
for  outstanding  services  to  disabled  veterans 

A  bouquet  of  red  roses,  also  from  poet  57. 
was  presented  by  Linda  Draxek.  9.  daughter 
of  Mf.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Drazek.  of  Roselle. 
Mr*.  Helen  T.  Novak,  national  vice  president 
of  ths  Asodatlons  of  Sons  of  Poland,  gave 
Mrs.  Klcaek  a  boudoir  alarm  clock,  s  gift 
from  St.  Ann's  Society,  group  177.  of  BUza- 
beth. 

OTHZa    OIFT8 

On  behalf  at  the  Helen  Modrzejewskl 
Lodge  3760.  Polish  National  Alliance.  Mrs. 
Louts  Koalowakl  presented  a  leather  wallet 
and  key  case. 

A  bouquet  of  red  and  white  carnations 
from  Representative  PLoaxKcs  P.  Dwtxx  was 
presented  by  Thomas  Krakowleckl.  Mrs. 
DwTsa's  secretary. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Socha  was  dinner  chairman 
Miss  Tereea  Rak  at  Walllngton.  national 
president  of  the  Ladles  AuxUlarles  of  Polish 
Army  Veterans,  was  toastmaster.  Rev.  Syl- 
vester Abramowlcz  of  St.  Adalbert's  Church 
gave  the  Invocation. 

Federation  of  Polish  Organizations,  and 
Mayor  Steven  J.  Berclk  praised  Mrs.  Klczek 
for  services  to  veterans  and  the  community. 

PZAiaXD    BT    OTHXIS 

Other  speakers  Included  Mrs.  Novak.  Mrs. 
Wlladyslawa  Lewandowskl,  of  Jersey  City,  a 
national  director  of  the  auxlllarlee:  John 
Dec.  of  CUfton.  national  president  of  the 
Polish  Army  Veterans;  Alphonse  R.  Makow- 
skl.  of  North  Plalnfleld.  a  national  director 
of  Polish  Falcons  of  America,  and  Czeslawa 
Durska,  of  Passaic,  national  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance. 
Mrs.  Hklkn  Kiczzx. 

National  President.  Ladies  Auxiliaries  of 
Polish  Army  Veterans  of  America,  Elita- 
betK.  NJ 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  Join  your  many 
frtends  and  admirers  tonight  In  paying  you 
the  tribute  you  richly  deserve.  By  your 
years  of  devoted  service  and  your  many  ac- 
complishments, you  have  brought  hoaor  to 
yourself,  your  family  and  the  cooun unity  to 
which  we  both  belong,  as  well  as  to  the 
Ladles  AuxUlarles  of  the  Polish  Army  Veter- 
ans of  America  whose  presidency  you  now 
hold  It  U  particularly  appropriate,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  president  of  a  great  national 


organization  of  Polish -Americans  should 
reside  In  Elizabeth,  a  city  In  which  Polish - 
Americans  have  made  so  many  fine  contri- 
butions. I  have  asked  my  assistant,  Mr 
Thomas  Krakowleckl.  to  read  this  message 
tonight  and  to  present  you  with  a  modest 
token  of  my  esteem  and  friendship  for  you 
With  your  permission,  I  should  also  be  proud 
to  Include  appropriate  portions  of  your  testi- 
monial In  the  CoNcazasioNAi.  Rxcoao  so  that 
the  entire  Nation  will  understand  why  we 
of  EHlzabeth  and  Union  County  are  so  proud 
of  you  and  your  achievements.  May  Ood 
continue  to  bless  your  work  with  success 
Please  extend  my  greetings  to  our  many 
mutual  friends.  Only  a  meeting  today  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  of  which  I  azn  a  member  repre- 
senting the  Congress,  keeps  me  from  being 
with  you  However,  I  shall  be  saluting  you 
In  spirit  tonight 

Florkncz  p.  Dwtkb. 

Member  of  Congre^t 


Are  the  Parties  Really  Different? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissotTu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10.  1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  January  18  of  this  year,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  AlgbrI, 
placed  in  the  Congrxssional  Record — 
CoNcazssiONAL  Rkcord  pages  557  et 
seq. — remarks  entitled  "By  Their  Votes 
Ye  Shall  Know  Them."  Drawing  upon 
the  published  research  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  and  ConRres- 
slonal  Quarterly,  the  gentleman  set  out 
with  statistical  support  his  belief.  In 
which  I  concur,  that  there  Is  a  slpnifl- 
cant  difference  between  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  the  two  parties  on  Issues  of  major 
political  philosophy.  Subsequently,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  received  from  the 
Conservative  Society  of  America,  its  vot- 
ing index,  in  which  It  was  asserted  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the 
political  parties. 

Mr.  Alger  took  exception  to  this  con- 
clusion, and  set  out  below  are  two  of  the 
paragraphs  from  the  foreword  to  the 
CSA  index  giving  In  substance  the  views 
of  the  Conservative  Society  of  America: 

The  United  States  today  Is  governed  by  a 
system  of  bipartisan  government,  which  sim- 
ply means  "onepartylsm  "  We  see  both 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican 
Party  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  appeas- 
ing communism,  and  trying  to  outbid  each 
other  as  to  who  can  spend  the  largest  amount 
of  taxpayer  dollars  In  Federal  handouts  in 
order  to  buy  votes  in  future  elections    •    •    • 

The  Conservative  Society  of  America  is  the 
opposite  number  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  which  in  recent  years,  al- 
though a  group  actually  small  in  number, 
has  become  so  Influential  that  major  por- 
tions of  its  Socialist.  Communist-appeasing 
philosophy  have  been  adopted  by  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 

On  February  28  I  included  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks — Congressional  Record. 
page  3094 — a  letter  wTitten  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  to  Mr.  Kent  Court- 
ney, national  chairman  of  the  CSA  in 
which  he  commented  on  the  quoted  re- 


marks from  the  society's  Index.  Mr. 
Courtney  has  replied,  requesting  that  his 
reply,  also,  be  placed  in  the  Congiis- 
sioNAL  Record.  I  am  certainly  happy  to 
do  so  because  I  believe  that  this  Is  a 
matter  central  to  our  entire  system  of 
Government  and  a  worthy  and  necessary 
subject  for  public  study. 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  picture, 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  once  again 
Mr.  Alger's  letter  to  Courtney,  comment- 
ing on  the  statements  quoted  above. 
Courtney's  response,  his  request  to  me 
that  I  place  his  letter  ui  the  Rbcoko  and 
my  reply  to  Courtney. 

The  letters  follow: 
CoNCRzss  OF  THZ  UwrrxD  Statzs. 

Housz  or  RsFSKscTrr«nvxs, 
Wasfitngton.  DC  .  February  t9.  1962. 
Mr    Kent  OouZTurr. 

National  Chairman,  the  Conservative  Society 
of  America,  New  Orleans,  Lm. 

DzAS  Ml  Couzthzt:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  the  CSA  voting  Index.  I 
think  you  have  done  a  fine  Job  of  compiling 
the  voting  records  of  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  most  vital  Issues  affecting  our  Nation 
and  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  to  you,  as 
a  friend.  If  I  did  not  point  out  that  your 
conclusions  in  which  you  attempt  to  prove 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  parties 
contradicts  the  excellent  Job  you  did  In  the 
compilation.  I  am  sure  you  are  much  too 
sincere  In  your  efforts  to  protect  our  free 
enterprise  system  than  to  allow  faulty  rea- 
soning to  detract  from  your  efforts.  It  Is  in 
this  spirit  and  as  a  friend  that  I  feel  I  must 
p»jtnt  out  to  you  the  fallacies  proved  by 
your  own  ngures 

TOtja    CONCLUSION 

In  your  foreword  you  repeatedly  attack 
the  Republican  Party  for  "trying  to  outdo 
the  Democratic  Party  In  appeasing  the  Oom- 
munlsu  and  outbid  it  in  spending  the  tax- 
payers' dollar  •  •  •  a  pale  copy  of  the  So- 
cialist. Communist-appeasing  Democratic 
Party  ■■  On  page  14  you  state,  "It  was  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  which  gave 
Kennedy  his  margin  of  victory  on  Ave  key 
bilLs  In  the  1961  session  of  Congress." 

THE  laauz 
Now.  Mr  C<jurtney.  let  us  take  your  own 
figures  on  the  very  next  page  on  these  five 
key  Issues.  On  area  redevelopment  17  per- 
cent of  those  for  were  Republican  and  83 
percent  were  Democratic.  Feed  grains  bill 
only  a  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted 
for  the  bill.  Raise  minimum  wage,  30  per- 
cent of  the  vote  was  Republican  and  70 
percent  was  Democratic.  Cultural  exchange, 
40  percent  Republican.  60  percent  Demo- 
cratic. Foreign  aid.  28  percent  Republican. 
72  percent  Democratic.  With  those  lopsided 
percentages,  how  can  you  possibly  Justify 
the  claim  the  parties  are  the  same  or  that 
the  Republicans  gave  Kennedy  his  margin 
of   victory ■* 

THE    CONOEESSMCN 

On  page  55  of  your  book  you  show  38  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voting  from  70  to  100  per- 
cent conservative  and  only  3  of  the  38  you 
list  are  Democrats  How  can  you  then  sub- 
stantiate your  claim  that  there  Is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  parties,  using  your  own 
figures? 

On  page  59  you  list  47  Congressmen  from 
blB;  cities  who  vote  90-100  percent  pro- 
socialist  and  only  one  of  these  Is  Rspublican. 
On  pa(?e  60  you  name  81  Congressmen  with  a 
100  percent  pro-soclallst  voting  record  and 
on  page  62  there  are  36  Congressmen  with  a 
90-  99  (lercent  pro-soclallst  record  and  not  a 
sinKle  Republican  among  them.  Taks  these 
three  pages  and  yoxir  own  figures  show  that 
out  of  163  Congressmen  with  a  100  percent  or 
nearly   100  percent  pro-soclallst  voting  rec- 
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ords  there  are  162  Democrats  and  1  Repub- 
lican and  then  you  claim  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  parties. 

THE  coMMrrrzzs 
Let's  take  your  flgurea  on  the  committees. 
In  this  area  your  findings  are  completely 
erroneous  as  a  result  of  striking  an  average 
of  the  entire  conunlttee  membership.  By 
this  method  you  prove  nothing  in  comparing 
the  attitude  of  the  parties.  The  only  way 
you  ran  show  a  party  comparison  Is  to  take 
the  average  of  Democratic  conunlttee  mem- 
bers as  opposed  to  the  average  of  Republican 
members.  Comparing  the  averages  of  Demo- 
cratic members  and  Rspublican  members  we 
find,  as  examples.  Appropriations,  Demo- 
crats, 25  percent  conservative,  Republicans, 
53  percent;  Banking  and  Currency,  Demo- 
crats, 7  5  percent.  Republicans,  48  percent; 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Democrats,  2.4 
percent.  Republicans.  40  percent.  These  are 
Senate  committees.  Figures  on  the  House 
side  are  equally  lopsided. 

If  you  carry  out  the  party  averages  In  your 
table  on  page  68  wr  find  in  the  House  the 
Democrats  come  up  with  an  overall  average 
for  all  oommittees  ol  14  percent  conservative 
against  a  Republican  average  of  50  percent 
and    in    the    Senate.   Democrata.    16   percent 
against    Republicans,    67    percent.      Oranted 
that  50  percent  and  67  percent  are  far  from 
perfect  (and  how  happy  all  of  us  would  be 
If  we  could  attain  perfection,  but  we  know 
It  is  not  p>osslble)   the  difference  between  14 
percent  and  60  percent  and  16  percent  and 
67  percent  certainly  Is  enough  to  prove  that 
the  parties  are  not  tiie  same  to  any  degree. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  through  your  com- 
pilation.    In    every    table    you    prove    con- 
clusively  that   the  Republican   Party    is  far 
more  conservative  tlian  the  Democrats,  but 
you  ignore  your  own  findings  In  summing  up. 
This  Is  no  brief  for  those  Republicans  who 
consistently  vote  the  liberal  way,  but  It  is  a 
plea  to  you  not  to  Jeopardize  the  great  work 
you  are  doing  by  bolng  blind  to  the  facts. 
In    the    foreseeable    future    there    is    little 
chance  that  a  third-party  movement  would 
be  succeesful.     That  means  the  conservatives 
have  their  best  hope  within  the  Republican 
Party.     Tour  efforts  to  becloud  the  relative 
positions   of    the    parties    can    only    lead    to 
confusion    In    the   minds  of   the   voters  and 
result  In  the  reelection  of  those  who  support 
the  radically  led  Democratic  Party. 

I  want  to  remain  your  friend  and  have  you 
for  mine  because  I  believe  we  are  both  fight- 
ing for  the  same  causa— the  future  of  this 
great  land  of  ours.  We  weaken  this  cause 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  vulner- 
able as  a  result  of  Juggling  figures  to  prove 
some  special  point  In  which  we  feel  we  have 
a  particularly  personal  Interest. 
With  kind  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BaucE  Algeb. 

Congressman  Bruc^  Alcex, 
House  Ofjfice  Btiilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Subject.  The  CSA  Voting  Index 

DxAZ  CoNcaissMAN  AucEK:  I  read  yoxir  letter 
of  February  19  commenting  on  the  CSA  Vot- 
ing Index  with  great  Interest. 

Using  the  statistics  In  your  book  you  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  the  Republican  Party  Is 
mure  conservative  than  the  Democrat  Party. 
Of  course  the  Republican  Party  Is  more  con- 
servative than  the  Democrat  Party,  but  we 
feel  that  the  CSA  Voting  Index  proves  con- 
clusively that  this  country  Is  now  In  the 
mesa  it  is  because  the  Republican  Party  Is 
not  conservative  enough. 

Any  Republican  who  achieves  a  10-per- 
cent conservative  rating  Is,  of  course,  more 
conservative  than  is  a  "zero  rated"  Demo- 
crat. But  of  what  good  to  the  conservative 
cause  Is  a  man  who  v<}tes  for  liberal  mea- 
sures 9  out  of  10  times? 

You  quote  us  as  saying  on  page  14  of  the 
CSA  Voting  Index  that  "It  was  members  of 


the  Republican  Party  which  gave  Kennedy 
his  margin  of  victory  on  five  key  bills  In 
the  1961  session  of  Congress."  You  then 
go  on  to  point  out  that,  for  example,  on  area 
redevelopment,  17  percent  of  those  for  were 
Republican,  and  83  percent  were  Democratic. 
You  then  list  similar  percentages  for  the 
other  four  bills,  ^md  then  add  "With  those 
lopsided  percent^es,  how  can  you  possibly 
Justify  the  claim  that  the  parties  are  the 
same  or  that  the  Republicans  gave  Kennedy 
his  margin  of  victory?" 

That  is  exactly  the  point.  Congressman 
Algzk.  Aa  Fulton  Lewis  and  Congressional 
Quarterly  were  the  first  to  point  out,  it  was 
those  17  percent  Republican  votes  on  area 
redevelopment,  and  the  2-percent  Repub- 
lican votes  on  feed-grains,  and  the  SO-per- 
cent  Republican  vote  on  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage,  the  40-percent  Republican  vote 
on  culture  exchange,  and  the  28 -percent 
Republican  vote  on  foreign  aid.  that  made 
the  passage  of  these  bills  possible.  This  is 
not  an  opinion,  Congressman  Algex,  this  Is  a 
documented,  statistical  fact.  If  those  Re- 
publicans had  voted  against  these  measures 
Instead  of  for  these  measures,  these  meas- 
ures would  have  been  defeated. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  have  misunderstood 
our  views  regarding  the  political  situation. 
We  say  there  la  no  difference  between  the 
political  philosophies  of  both  parties  in 
major  areas  such  as  foreign  aid,  softness  on 
communism,  reciprocal  trade,  et  cetera.  It 
la  only  In  the  area  of  fantastic  "pork  barrel" 
spending  that  there  appears  to  be  any  Re- 
publican opposition,  and  in  most  cases  such 
opposition  Is  usually  Ineffective. 

And  then  you  go  to  the  subject  of  the 
committees  which  we  listed  In  the  appendix 
of  the  CSA  Voting  Index,  and  you  state: 
"In  this  area  yo\ir  findings  are  completely 
erroneous  as  a  result  of  striking  an  average 
of  the  entire  committee  membership.  By 
this  method  you  prove  nothing  In  comparing 
the  attitude  of  the  parties."  But  •  •  • 
Congressman  Algek,  it  was  not  the  p\irpoee 
of  the  CSA  Voting  Index  to  compare  the 
attitude  of  the  parties.  That  is  a  field  ade- 
quately covered  by  the  ACA  Index.  The 
purpose  of  listing  the  committees  was  to 
perform  a  service  for  our  readers  who  are 
interested  In  contacting  members  of  com- 
mittees regarding  certain  legislation.  By 
ahowlng  the  preponderant  liberal  makeup 
of  the  majority  of  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, we  underacore  that  it  is  impossible 
in  many  caaea  to  halt  destructive  legislation 
at  the  oommlttee  level. 

For  example,  take  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  The  average 
consencative  rating  of  that  committee  is  47 
percem.  Perhaps  this  explains  why,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  have  been  no  big  HCUA 
congreaalonal  inveatigatlons  since  the  San 
Francisco  atudent  riots.  If — and,  mind  you, 
I  say  if — the  conservative  average  of  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
were  100  percent,  imagine  what  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  of  rooting  out  communism  this 
committee  could  do.  What  good  does  Con- 
gressman AxjousT  E.  JoHANSEN's  96  percent 
conservative  rating,  and  Congressman  Don- 
ald Bkttcx's  89  percent  conservative  rating 
do  when  they  are  outnumbered  and  out- 
voted by  lowrated  Democrats? 

Another  example  of  prollberal  ccmimlttees 
is  the  House  Armed  Services  Conunlttee. 
How  tragic,  indeed,  it  is  to  look  at  the  Re- 
publican aide  of  that  committee  and  note 
that  out  of  16  Republicans,  only  1  rates 
over  70  percent  conservative,  and  thlit  is 
Congressman  Dxtxwako  G.  Hall,  with  an 
86  percent  CSA  conservative  rating  (who. 
Incidentally,  wrote  us  a  magnificent  letter 
of  praise  for  our  voting  Index  with  his  full 
permission  to  use  it  in  any  way  we  saw  fit). 
In  the  final  paragraph  of  your  letter  of 
February  19  you  stated,  "I  want  to  remain 
yotir  friend  and  have  you  for  mine  because 
I  believe  we  are  both  fighting  for  the  same 


cause — the  future  of  this  great  land  of 
ours.  •  •  • "  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
I  endorse  that  last  sentence  of  yours  com- 
pletely, as  it  admirably  expresses  my  senti- 
ments, also. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Most  sincerely, 

Kent  Courtnet. 

PS. — Inasmuch  as  Congressman  Cuktis 
saw  fit  to  Insert  on  page  3094  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  28 — your 
letter  to  us  of  February  19,  may  I  hope,  in 
the  Interest  of  fair  play  and  In  the  hope 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  may  also  have 
the  benefit  of  my  reply  to  your  letter,  that 
either  you  or  Congressman  Cxntra  will  see 
fit  to  insert  this  letter  to  you  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record? 


The  Conservative  Socixtt  or  America, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  March  27. 1962. 
Congressman  Thomas  P.  Curtis, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  Because  you 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Rkcord  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  under  the  title  "CSA  Voting  Rec- 
ord," Congressman  ALcm's  letter  to  us  of 
February  19,  may  I  hope  that  you  will  allow 
me  the  courtesy  of  replying  to  Mr.  ALont's 
misconceptions  concerning  the  CSA  Voting 
Index  by  Inserting  in  the  Congrxbsional 
Record  out  enclosed  reply  to  Congressman 
Alger. 

Most  sincerely, 

Kent  Courtney. 

« 

April  2,  1962. 
Mr.  Kent  Courtnet, 
The  Conservative  Society  of  America, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Mr.  Courtney:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  reply  to  Congressman 
Alger.  Of  course.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  put 
your  letter  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
although  I  must  confess  that  the  Ulogic  it 
contains  is  such  that  it  hardly  furthers  your 
cause. 

I  have  no  complaint  to  register  against  the 
CSA  voting  record.  I  encourage  more  groups 
to  put  out  voting  guides  so  that  the  people 
can  understand  the  political  and  economic 
phUoeophy  of  the  representatives  they  elect 
as  well  as  the  organization  of  citizens  who 
are  politically  active.  Certainly  I  am  In  dis- 
agreement with  your  organization  philosophy 
on  many  Issues  and  am  happy  to  have  this 
publicly  clarified. 

I  think  of  myself  as  a  conservative  so  ap- 
parently we  disagree  an  what  the  w<Mtl  "con- 
servative" means.  This  is  understandable.  I 
also  believe  I  am  a  liberal  but  the  organiza- 
tions which  call  themselves  liberal  today 
have  a  definition  of  the  word  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  your  organization  which  Is  differ- 
ent from  the  definition  in  Webster's  diction- 
ary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


Pennsylvania  NatioBal  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10, 1962 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  number  of  people  in  my 
congressional  district  who  have  expressed 
opposition  to  the  elimination  of  the 
876th  Engineer  Battalion  in  Johnstown, 
Indiana,  Ford  City  and  Ridgway,  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  these 
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additional  oommunications  of  protest  In 
the  Rbookb.  m  follows: 

CoTTirrT  or  Cajcmoa.  P*.. 

Omcx  or  trx  CotTrrrr  CoMMnnoMiBa. 

Ebenalyurg,  Pa..  May  1.  1992. 

Hon.  John  P  Sati^b. 

House  of  Se-presentatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Oka*   CoMttKESOMAN   SATLXMt:    It   haa   been 

propoeed  by  tbe  Depertment  oX  Oefenee  to 
eUmlnato  the  STOth  Tnglneer  B«^tUUon  lo- 
cated In  Jotinstown,  Cambria  Cotinty,  Pa. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  ofBcerm  and  noncom- 
mleeloaed  oOoera  aerved  In  World  War  n 
and  or  the  Korean  war.  AU  of  Its  enlUted 
men  are  hlfhlj  qualified  In  their  military 
occupational  apeclalty.  The  strength  of  thla 
battalion  la  701  offlcers  and  enlisted  men. 
AU  of  their  valuable  training  and  experience 
wUl  be  lost  to  the  country  If  thla  batUllon  la 
Included  In  any  reduction  propoeed  by  the 
Department  of   Defenae. 

Thla  type  military  organization  la  beet 
equipped  for  aerrloe  In  caae  of  natiiral  dla- 
aatera.  Thla  haa  been  proven  In  aeverai  In- 
stanoea  when  thla  battalion  waa  called  upon 
to  render  aaalatance  during  the  winters  of 
1868  and  IMO.  During  the  Stroodaburg  flood 
of  la&s.  elameata  of  thla  unit,  with  equip- 
ment, ware  on  duty  for  a  period  of  7  days. 
We  aak  yoar  Immediate  aetton  to  oppose 
thta  propoeed  reduction  In  thla  depreeeed 
area. 

Very  truly  yoxirs. 

JOSXPH  P    ROBUTS, 

President.    Board    of    Cambria    County 
CotnmisaioneTs. 


OLSAaoN  A  KBirifnrACKn. 
Johnstown.  Pa..  May  3.  19«2. 
Hon.  JoMN  P.  3ATTx>e. 
US.  Congressman. 
Honue  Ogle*  BuiUing. 
Was/iinfftOH.  D.C. 

DBAS  Joair:  Aa  you  are  probably  aware, 
the  Defenae  Department  haa  announced  a 
plan  for  the  elimination  of  certain  Reeerve 
and  National  Guard  components.  The  pro- 
posed plan  tentatively  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  the  87eth  Engineer  Battalion 
based  at  Johnstown.  Pa. 

Aa  a  member  of  thla  unit.  I  can  aaaure  you 
that  the  elimination  of  thla  unit  would  be 
a  dlsaervloe  to  our  State  and  our  country. 
CKir  record  clearly  showa  the  876th  Engineer 
Battalion  to  be  one  of  the  outatandlng  unite 
in  the  StaU. 

I  will  grant  that  some  Reserve  unite  which 
were  recently  acUvated  did  not  perform  too 
creditably.  However.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  whole  Reserve  system  should  auifer  for 
the  sine  of  a  relatively  few  and  Isolated  units. 

Aa  a  longtime  and  vlgoroua  aupporter  of 
our  Reeerve  and  National  Guard  componenta, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  use  every  force  at 
your  command  to  oppoee  thla  unjuatinable 
elimination  of  proven  Reeerve  and  National 
Guard  componenta. 

With  best  peraonai  wiahea. 

RoBEar   D    Glkason 

Umitbo  Stfetwobkeiis  or  Amebica, 

Local  Union  No  2844. 
Johnstoum.  Pa.,  May  7. 1962 
Hqo  John  P  Satlob. 
House  Oglce  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab   Sis:    Thla   local    union   has  gone   or  . 
record   In   oppoaiUon    to    the    proposed    dU- 
bandment    of    the    876th    Engineers    of    the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 

This  group  of  men  have  a  record  that  Is 
byr  far  unsurpassable  by  any  other  organ- 
ization of  Reserves.  They  have  proven  them- 
selves In  time  of  peace  and  war.  Consider- 
ing the  preeent  cloud  of  doubtnesa  that  hanga 
over  the  world.  thU  would  certainly  leave 
our  State  wide  open  to  the  point  of  vul- 
nerability. 


Thla  organisation  haa  also  done  volunteer 
work  to  preeerve  the  graves  of  vlctlma  of  the 
1888  flood  In  Johnatown.  It  undertook  thla 
project  to  beautify  the  condition  that  had 
eclated  for  years.  Thla  la  Just  one  ezampls 
of  their  peacetime  loyalty. 

Hoping  our  Government  reconsiders  the 
dlsbandment  of  the  876th  Engineers,  we  re- 
main. 

Sincerely  yours. 

STLVBsm  Gjubicr. 
Recording  Secretary 

Cambbia  County  Young  RaruBLiCANS. 

John.ftown.  Pa  .  May  8.  I9f2 
Hon  JuH.N  P.  Satlob. 
U.S.  Congressman. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DsAS  CoMoaaBBMAM  Saylob  We.  of  the 
Cambria  County  Young  Reput>ilcans.  wish  to 
coQunend  you  for  the  position  you  have  taken 
against  the  proposed  Defenae  Department  re- 
duction In  Natlooai  Guard  units,  and  In  par- 
ticular, the  scheduled  elimination  of  our 
own  87eth  Engineer  Battalion  (heavy  con- 
structlonj  under  present  plans 

Under  the  present  proposal,  certainly  you 
are  aware  of  the  economic  effect  that  aluni- 
naUon  of  the  876th  Engineer  Battalion  will 
have  upon  the  already  critically  distressed 
area  In  which  we  live. 

Should  preeent  plana  be  effectuated,  the 
lives  and  plans  of  many  young  cltiaena  of 
our  community  who  remain  under  military 
obligation  will  be  draatlcally  affected  and 
disrupted.  In  thla  event,  we  can  be  certain 
that  the  exodua  of  young  people  from  our 
community  will  continue  to  Increase  With- 
out young  people,  the  heart  and  will  of  a 
community  to  exist  and  progress  Is  lost 

For  theee  reasons,  we  urge  and  support 
your  every  effort  to  defeat  the  propoeed  re- 
ducUon  of  National  Guard  unlu  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  B76th  Engineer  Battalion,  of 
which  we  are  very  proud 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chasles  Lxrmr.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


The  Amkbican  Lbcson. 

Indiana  Post  141. 
Indiana.  Pa  .  May  7.  1962 
Hon    John  P  Satlob, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  John:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  our 
post  held  Uay  3,  1962.  the  question  of  the 
Defense  Department  proposal  to  ellmmate  19 
units  of  the  Pennsylvania  Army  National 
Guard  was  brought  on  the  floor  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Aa  you  know,  we  have  a  unit  located  here 
In  Indiana,  Pa  .  and,  of  course,  are  vitally 
Interested  I  have  been  authorized  to  solicit 
your  sup(>ort  to  oppose  any  cutback  that 
might  aflect  our  local  unit.  Company  B. 
4&8th  Engineers 

The  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  haa  been 
an  organisation  of  long  standing  in  this 
community  and  Iruliana  County.  daUng  back 
to  the  early  1900'b  when  It  waa  known  as 
Company  P.  lOth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and 
In  World  War  I.  changed  to  Company  P, 
110th  Infantry,  28th  Division. 

I  trust  that  you  wlU  give  this  matter  your 
favorable  consideration  by  caeting  your  vote 
In  oppoeiuon  to  the  Defense  Department 
proposal. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Albcbt  M.  Lahb. 

Post  Adjutant 


Indiana  Pa  .  May  2.  t9«2 
Hon   John  P  Satlob, 
IJ.S.  House  of  Represeitative.t, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiiAB  Urn.  SavLOB  We  are  writing  to  ask 
you  to  use  your  Influence  to  keep  our  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  here.  It  haa  been  In  our 
community   well   over   40  years  that   we  can 


remsmber.    We  understand  that  there  Is  i 
talk  of  moving  It. 

It  haa  always  t>een  a  flne  aaaet  to  our  eom- 
munlty.  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  in 
any  emergenclea  or  dlaaatera.  If  It  were  to 
be  transferred  It  would  mean  a  hanlahlp  to 
the  members  who  would  And  it  nrnssssrj  to 
go  elsewhere  for  thetr  training. 

We  feel  that  It  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
county's  economy  If  It  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred 

Thanking  you.  we  are. 
Very  truly  yours, 

laCNK  K    HOYT, 

T  C  HoTT.  Jr  . 

Mr    and  Mrs    T    C    Hoyt,  Jr 

INUANA.  Pa     May  4.  19€2. 

Hon    John  P    Satlos, 
V  S    Representative, 
Was'imgton.  DC 

Dkab  Mb  Satlob  We  are  writing  you  re- 
garding the  talk  of  elimination  of  our  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  here  In  Indiana,  Pa. 

We  respectively  reqxieat  that  you  uss  your 
Influence  to  keep  It  here,  aa  It  afforda  the 
local  boys  to  serve  in  their  own  locality 
It  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  many  at 
tbem,  and  our  community,  economically,  to 
lose  our  National  Guard 

The  National  Guard  has  been  a  part  of 
our  community  for  so  many  years,  we  have 
romo  to  rely  on  It  for  any  emergency  or 
disaster 

We  are  personally  Interested   because  our  ' 
son  1.1  a  memtwr  of  thla  flne  unit. 
Respectfully. 

Li^OTB  Bat 
Mrs.  Llotb  8a  t 

KrvTANNiNQ  Abba 
Chambkb  ow  Com mbbcs. 
Ktttanning.  Pa  .  May  t.  1941 

Hon    John  P    Satlob, 
Houtr   of   Representatives. 
House   Ofice   Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dbab  Conobbbbman  Satlob-  I  am  writing 
In  behalf  of  the  Klttannlng  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  voice  our  objection  to  s 
proposal  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
eliminate  10  unlU  and  over  3.000  oOloera  and 
men  of  the  Army  National  Guard  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  at  this  time  pre- 
pared nes.i  Is  more  Important  than  at  any 
other  time  In  history.  Economically  this  Is 
the  mo«t  reasonable  approach. 

In  time  of  State  disaster  these  guard  units 
have  been  of  Immeasurable  assistance. 

Although  we  sincerely  believe  In  economy 
in  government,  we  know  that  an  additional 
economic  hardship  will  be  placed  on  our 
ci>mmunity  by  removing  the  Pord  City  Ouard 
unit  We  are  already  claaslfled  as  a  de- 
pressed area.  Additional  hardships  would 
be  placed  on  our  community  by  the  removal 
<jf  another  S45.000  to  •50,000  a  year  In  pay- 
rolls. 

We   ask   your  cooperation   and  support   In 
retaining  these  guard   uuiu  In  the  State  erf 
Pennsylvania 
Yours  for  the  Klttannlng  area's  future. 
Gbobce  B   Stubbs, 

President. 

HAaBUsuBC,  Pa  .  May  9,  196:. 
CoiigresaniMn  John  P.  Satlob, 
out  House  office  Building. 
Wa.ihington.  DC 

I  had  been  contacted  by  Col.  Verle  J. 
Coleman,  commanding  876th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard 
concerning  the  prup<jsed  elimination  of  18 
units  of  the  Pennsylvania  Army  National 
Guard  by  the  Department  of  Defenae.  May 
I  suggest  that  you  use  your  Influence  to 
defeat  thU  propoaal. 

W   Stoast  HSL.M. 
Member  of  the  House  o/ 
Representative.^.  Armstrong  County. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  insert 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  May 
4  edition  of  the  Jolinstown  Tribune- 
Democrat: 

Astounding  Plan   To  Wips  Out  the  876th 
Enginzsks 

Somebody  In  Washington — apparently  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
a  financial  officer — seems  to  have  concluded 
that  the  National  Guard  should  be  reduced 
by  about  37,000  men,  and  the  Reserves  by 
21000  The  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
would  lose  some  2,000;  and  of  these  the 
876th  Engineer  Battalion,  with  more  than 
700  men  In  Johnstown,  Indiana,  Pord  City, 
and  Rldgway.  constitutes  the  largest  group. 
MaJ  Gen.  Malcolm  Haf,  Adjutant  General 
of  Pennsylvania,  asserts  that  this  reduction 
was  proposed  "in  opposition  to  the  profes- 
sional military  Judgment  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  V^my.  and  In  the  face  of 
protests  by  the  Department  of  the  Army"; 
and  that  it  la  baaed  solely  on  monetary  con- 
siderations. 

Of  the  Pennaylvanla  total,  two-thlrtla,  aays 
General  Hay,  are  trained  in  the  complex  fields 
of  missilery  and  electronics;  aeverai  hundred 
are  veterans.  Included  is  the  only  engineer 
construction  battalion  Of  Its  type  In  the 
State,  •literally  loaded  with  trained  clvU 
engineers,  pipeline  engineers,  conatructlon 
engineers  heavy  equipment  operators"  and 
other  technical  experts,  as  well  aa  "one  of  the 
most  highly  trained  motor  vehicle  operating 
and  maintenance  sectlocs  In  the  entire  Na- 
tional Guard."  It  demonstrated  its  profi- 
ciency In  the  Korean  emergency,  said  General 
Hay,  and  la  led  today  by  asaentially  the  sams 
men  who  led  It  on  active  duty. 

"If."  said  the  AdJutant~~Oeneral,  "any  part 
of  this  Commonwealth  were  to  be  hit  by  a 
major  natural  dlssster  or  nuclear  attack, 
these  men  and  their  equipment  would  be 
worth  their  weight  In  gold."  And  he  adds 
that  the  proposal  to  eliminate  them  Is  "one 
of  the  most  astounding  and  unbelievable 
aspects  of  this  entire  lll-i»dvieed  and  Ill-con- 
sidered plan." 

These  are  our  men,  and  we  don't  want  to 
lose  them  or  their  organisation.  As  General 
Hay  says,  "they  can  do  everything  from 
finding  and  setting  up  new  aources  of  fresh 
water  supply  to  clearing  blocked  streets  and 
roads,  and  building  bridges. "  MaJ.  Gen. 
Henry  K  Fluck,  commanding  the  28th  Dlvl- 
Elon,  Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard, 
calls  this  reduction  a  gamble  on  the  Inten- 
tions of  Khrushchev.  Certainly,  If  there 
should  be  a  nuclear  attack,  Pennsylvania 
would  be  one  of  a  few  States  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  It.  And  the  vulue  of  such  a  bat- 
talion as  this,  whether  after  such  an  attack 
or  In  any  other  emergency,  should  be  evident 
even  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

There  have  been  cynical  comments  from 
time  to  time  on  the  po'.ltlcal  power  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  Offlcers 
Association — with  the  Implication  that  It  la 
this  political  influence  which  keeps  It  going. 
That  Is  a  denigration  of  the  magnificent 
reputation  which  the  Nitlonal  Guard — and 
especially  the  Pennaylvanla  National 
Guard — has  won  in  war  and  peace.  But  we 
hardly  need  to  rise  to  the  defense  of  the 
Guard  here.  It  has  made  Its  own  defense 
where  the  record  fixes  It,  too  firmly  to  ever 
be  dislodged.  And  this  Is  the  source  of  Ita 
influence. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  Inctu  the  accusation 
of  parochialism  or  provincialism  for  hoping 
that  somebody — whether  In  Congress  or  in 
authority  over  the  Deparlanent  of  Defense — 
withdraws  this  plan.  It  Is  true  that  the 
87eth  Battalion,  of  which  General  Hay  has 
given  such  a  glowing  acoount,  Is  located  In 
and  around  Johnstown.  But  If  It  be  pro- 
vincial selfishness  to  recognize  Its  value  to 
the  community,  the  Sta^e.  and  the  Nation, 
let  anyone  who  chooses  make  the  most  of  It. 


Ws  want  and  need  thla  Guard  organization 
here,  ss  a  safeguard  for  our  community  and 
the  State  at  large.  Although  It  may  be  Just 
an  entry  on  the  account  books  to  the  Comp- 
troller at  the  Defense  Department,  It  la  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  to  those  who 
tinderstand  what  It  reaUy  Is,  and  what  it  can 
do  If  an  emergency  of  any  kind  should  siun- 
mon  It  Into  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  edition  of  the 
National  Guardsman  contained  an  arti- 
cle which  should  receive  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  inserted  at  this 
point: 

Thx  Bio  Slice 

The  Pentagon  comes  up  with  a  plan  to 
whack  big  chunks  out  of  the  Reserve  Forces — 
all  In  the  Interest  of  greater  readiness. 

At  last,  most  of  It  finally  has  come  out  Into 
the  open — the  latest  in  a  seemingly  endless 
series  of  plans  to  strengthen  the  Army  Na- 
tional Gtuuxl  and  U8AR  by  chopping  big 
hunks  out  of  them. 

These  are  the  key  elements: 

Blminate  four  Army  National  Guard  and 
four  Army  Reserve  divisions  (even  Penta- 
gon spokesmen  smile  now  when  they  use  the 
euphemism,  "reallne"  to  describe  what's  in 
store). 

Nearly  double  the  cut  In  overall  troop 
strength — not  30,000.  as  had  been  indicated 
earlier — but  58,000  (35,000  of  it  from  the 
ARNG). 

Eliminate,  outright,  824  nondivlslonal  units 
(about  600  out  of  the  ARNG) — companies, 
detachments,  etc.  That  would  kill  off  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  ABNG's  units. 

Substitute  separate  brigades  for  the  elim- 
inated divisions;  keep  the  Division  Head- 
quarters to  oversee  trstining  of  nondivlslonal 
units. 

Beef  up  six  priority  divisions  out  of  those 
remaining  to  around  75  to  80  percent  of  war 
strength.  It's  expected  that  all  these  would 
be  ARNG. 

Add  4,000  technicians — presumably  all  cm- 
most  for  the  Army  Reserve. 

Eventually  increase  the  number  of  non- 
drilling  Reservists  to  take  only  annual  field 
training,  from  32,000  to  1(X),000. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stephen  AUes 
led  Into  his  defense  of  the  plan  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Depart- 
ment Appropriations  last  month  with  praise 
for  "the  manner  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  National  Guardsmen  and  reservists  re- 
sponded to  the  [Berlin]  callup"  and  pro- 
claimed that  the  Army  is  "convinced  of  the 
Importance  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve components  to  our  national  defense"; 
the  proposed  program  "is  not  intended  to 
downgrade  the  Reserves." 

DIVISIONS    slates    FOH    ELIMINATION 

Out  will  go  these  Infantry  divisions — if 
Congress  goes  along  with  the  i:>efense  De- 
partment's plans: 

Army  National  Guard:  84th — Iowa-Ne- 
braska; 36th — Kansas -Missouri;  43d — Con- 
necticut-Rhode Island-Vermont;  5l6t — 
Florida-South  Carolina. 

Army  Reserve:  79th — Pennsylvanla-Mary- 
land-Delaware;  94th — Massachusetts;  96th — 
Arizona-Idaho-Montana-Utah  -  Washington- 
Nevada;   103d — lowa-Mlnnesota-WlBconsln. 

A  Defense  Department  news  release  said 
the  choice  of  guard  divisions  subject  to  re- 
allnement  was  made  on  the  basis  of  current 
combat  readiness  and  potential  for  achiev- 
ing combat  readiness;  In  the  case  of  the 
USAR,  an  additional  consideration  was  the 
military  desirability  of  retaining  one  division 
in  each  of  the  six  Continental  Army  areas. 

They'd  be  replaced  in  each  Instance  by  a 
separate  Infantry  brigade,  organized  under 
the  ROAD  structure  and  containing  four  to 
six   battalions   each.     The  realined   division 


headquarters,  keeping  about  their  present 
strength  and  grade  structure,  would  direct 
peacetime  training  and  support. 

TWKirrT-rorrR  plaks  considered 

A  program  lined -out  in  the  spring  of 
1961,  Mr.  Alles  said,  would  have  Increased 
manning  levels  of  units,  added  7,000  tech- 
nicians, provided  extra  funds  for  equipment 
maintenance,  added  another  week  of  field 
training  for  high  priority  units,  set  up  a 
poetmoblllzation  intensified  combat  training 
program,  realined  eight  divisions,  added 
three  new  brigades  and  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  new  units  to  reinforce  the  Active 
Army,  and  screened  and  pegged  In  advance 
fillers  who  regularly  would  go  to  summer 
camp  with  the  high  priority  units. 

This  would  have  involved  700,000  men  in 
paid  drill  status,  27,770  technicians,  and 
108,(X)0  other  men  for  field  training  only — 
costing  $1,100  million  as  compared  to  the 
present  $771  million. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  crisis  callup, 
an  Increase  in  Active  Army  combat  divi- 
sions from  11  to  16,  the  program  was  changed 
(we  have  had  no  less  than  24  plans,  said 
Mr.  Alles)  to  conform  to  revised  readiness 
requirements. 

Mr.  Alles  stated  that  analysis  of  require- 
ments for  supporting  units  led  to  decision 
to  cancel -out  "certain  units  which  are  ob- 
solete, such  as  90-miUimeter  air  defense 
batteries,"  and  to  add  certain  units  which 
are  needed  and  are  new  to  the  structure, 
such  as  certain  types  of  chemical  companies. 
He  emphasized  the  planned  Increase  of  8 
brigades — up  to  a  total  of  11 — which,  "In  a 
high  state  of  readiness,  are  particularly  vfil- 
uable  for  certain  specific  area  defenae  mis- 
sions, as  corps  troops,  for  rear  area  security, 
and  for  other  important  ends."  But  he 
made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  result 
would  be  lopping  olT  of  800-pl\is  units. 

As  for  dropping  the  manning  levels  of  the 
nonpriority  divisions  and  supporting  units, 
that  still  permits  tliem  to  achieve  the  readi- 
ness which  is  required  of  them,  he  con- 
tended— a  view  which  some  Army  witnesses 
seemed  reluctant  to  support. 

Offsetting  the  cuts,  Mr.  Alles  contended, 
would  be  provision  for  about  80,000  more 
individual  Army  reservists  than  now,  whose 
only  training  would  be  for  15  days  in  the 
field. 

He  contended  that  the  plan  would  main- 
tain a  capacity  for  general  mobilization. 

Under  questioning  by  Chairman  Willis 
Robertson,  of  Virginia,  and  other  subcom- 
mittee members,  Mr.  Alles  declared  that 
purely  military  requirements — not  budgetary 
considerations — prompted  the  plan.  And  yet 
at  every  turn  it  was  evident  that  all  the 
Juggling  around  of  plans  was  done  within 
the  rigid  framework  of  a  set  budget.  By  the 
same  token,  he  stoutly  declared  that  the 
plan  was  the  Army's,  not  the  Defense  De- 
partment's— though  it  was  an  open  secret  in 
Washington  that  It  w£is  a  reluctant  Army 
that  had  to  develop  a  program  In  compliance 
with  a  broad  but  very  emphatic  Defense  De- 
partment order. 

Answering  questions  of  Massachusetts' 
Senator  Levexett  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Ailes  con- 
ceded that  the  "Army  Section  5"  Committee 
hadn't  gone  along  with  the  proposals,  and 
that  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board  had  knocked  out  one  of 
the  earlier  ideas:  to  chop  back  some  types  of 
units  to  24  drills. 

It  wasn't  until  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau's Chief.  MaJ.  Gen.  D.  W.  McGowan,  and 
the  Army  Reserve's  MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  M. 
Warren,  were  called,  that  Mr.  Alles'  picture 
of  what  wonderful  things  the  plan  would  ac- 
complish, became  slightly  clouded.  Bound, 
of  course,  as^  are  all  Active  Army  officers,  to 
support  official  policy,  both  nevertheless 
made  It  clear  under  questioning  that  if  they 
had  their  'druthers,  they'd  rather  keep  the 
Guard's  and  USAR's  strength. 
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"An  you  MiUsfl«d  with  Um  new  program  ?" 
ft«k«d  Senator  Saltowstau^ 

"Wltbln  strenfftta  and  bndcvtary  lulde- 
UnM.  I  tlUnk  Uia  Aimj  Steff  lUM  »Mte  the 
beet  poeelble  pUn,"  Oeseral  IfcOowan  re- 
sponded. 

Aaked  about  the  effect  on  the  preeent 
priority  eTStem  and  troop  structure.  Oeneral 
McOowan  replied  that  well  over  800  unite 
would  be  ellmlnatad — a  statement  that 
seemed  to  have  oanslderahle  Impact  anu^nx 
the  Subcommittee  mcmbere.  It  sparked  a  se- 
ries of  queetlooa  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
every  State  would  be  hit  by  loes  oX  units — 
measured  by  the  estimate  that  large  States 
like  CalUornla  aiul  Mew  York  would  lose  29 
to  30  units  out  of  the  Army  Guard  alone. 
(Subsequently,  someone  evldenUy  tried  to 
play  down  this  Impact,  giving  newsmen  to 
believe  that  may  of  the  doomed  outflts  were 
two-man  detachmenu. ) 

Chairman  Robertson  wanted  to  know  what 
would  be  Oeneral  McOowan's  plans  "If  you 
had  plenty  of  money"  and  Congress  voted 
to  keep  the  Guard  at  400i)00  strength.  The 
Bureau  Chief  unheeltatlngly  declared  he'd 
like  to  see  at  least  00  percent  strength — 
rather  than  53  percent — In  the  low-priority 
units  as  a  basis  for  nwe  effective  training. 
and  to  keep  up  strength  in  engineer,  med- 
ical and  other  type  uniu  that  would  be  valu- 
able In  recovery  from  poetnuclear  attack. 

Under  queetlonlng  in  his  turn,  the  Re- 
servee'  General  Warren  tried  to  put  a  bright 
face  on  thlxtgs  by  stating  that  "some  things 
will  be  better."  such  as  higher  manning 
leveU.  and  more  technicians,  but  allowed  as 
how  he  was  sorry  to  see  divisions  go  and  felt 
that  08AK  needs  300,000  men  rather  than 
the  277.000  It  would  end  up  with. 

JUSTinCAnOK  qucbtiomsd 
Earlier — and  before  details  of  the  plan  had 
been  dragged  out  of  the  Pentagon  by  sena- 
torial doaanda — the  National  Guard  Associ- 
ation's President  William  H  Harrison.  Jr  . 
had  bhmtly  assailed  Pentagon  spokesmen's 
pretexts  that  military  "requirements"  (a 
word  that  bureaucrats  have  distorted  out  of 
all  recognition  from  the  meaning  assigned  by 
Webeter's) — and  not  an  arbitrarily-assigned 
monetary  stralt^acket— dictated  the  new 
program. 

Oeneral  Harrison  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  proposed  strength  figures  for  the 
Guard,  of  806.000  rather  than  400.000. 
werent  necessarily  arrived  at  as  a  result  of 
diseuselona  with  the  Army  General  Staff  or 
based  upon  the  Army's  real  needs  for  back- 
up of  the  active  force,  or  with  the  advice  of 
persona  experienced  and  knowledgeable  in 
the  conduct  o*  the  Reeerve  programs. 

Using  "requirements"  In  iU  dictionary 
meaning  as  against  the  Pentagon  practice 
of  rationalizing  that  It  means  what  you  re 
permitted  to  have  by  those  higher  up.  he 
declared 

"The  slee  of  our  Army  National  Guard 
must  be  determined  by  the  existing  need. 
by  requirements  established  and  InQuenced 
m  the  final  analysis  by  the  International  sit- 
uation, and.  speclflcally.  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  freedom  of  this  Nation  Is  tlireat- 
etied  by  strong,  aggressive,  unfriendly  na- 
tions. I  feel  that  the  400.000  strength  for 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  300.000 
strength  for  the  US.  Army  Reserve  U  but  the 
iitinlmum  strength  required  as  an  adequate 
backup  of  our  AcUve  Army  I  believe  that 
the  .\riny  Staff  would  concm-  In  this." 

*«»<Xn     81BVTCI8     GKOUP    SCTS     BTUOT 

It  was  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  as  of  press 
time,  congressional  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal had  been  limited  to  the  budgetary 
.ispect;  It  was  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  of  House  and  Senate  that 
were  trying  to  determine  how  much  money 
tJiey  should  recoounend  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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ton  the  month  was  out.  Repreeentative 
Cua.  ▼twaoar-s  powerful  Houm  Anaed  Serv- 
ices Ooaunlttea,  through  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  BepreaentaUve  P.  Kewsaa  H*ut. 
would  be  rtlggliit  thoroughly  Into  the  plan 
itaelf.  Without  that  group's  blessing— and 
the  oonctnrcnoe  of  State  Governors  on  sllml- 
nating  or  changing  around  Guard  units- - 
the  Pentagon  was  going  to  have  a  tough  Ume 
making  any  drastic  changes 

NOAUS  PUCSIDENT  SATS  KZSnVT  rOSCTT  CtT  IS 
NOT  KKALiamc 

The  following  comment  on  the  Defense 
Department's  plan  to  reorgantee  the  Army's 
Reeerve  eomponenU  was  made  by  MaJ  Gen. 
William  H.  Harrison.  Jr  ,  president  of  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  L'nited 
States. 

"The  Defense  Department  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  strength  of  the  Army's  Reeerve  coni- 
ponenta  by  68.000  men  and  to  eliminate  8 
combat  divisions  and  more  than  800  com- 
pany-slae  units  Is  an  unrealistic  plan  that 
win  not  meet  the  realistic  requirexnenu  of 
the  Army  for  any  type  of  war.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  will  reduce  rather  than  in- 
crease the  readiness  of  the  Army's  Reserve 
forces. 

"The  plan  was  conceived  In  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
without  regard  for  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  Army  for  backup  forces  In  the  event 
of  war  and  without  regard  for  forces  that 
would  be  required  In  the  continental  United 
SUtes  for  Internal  security  and  recovery 
from  pxDsalble  nuclear  attack  The  Army, 
although  It  win  not  be  permitted  to  say  so 
publicly,  actually  favors  an  tnrresse  in  \tn 
Reserve  forces  to  meet  what  it  considers 
Its  mobilization  requirements 

"The  proposed  reallnement  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  Increased  readiness  promised  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  but  it  will 
deny  opp^irtunltles  f.>r  large  numbers  of 
young  Americans  to  undergo  voluntary  mili- 
tary training  at  a  time  when  the  country 
should  be  giving  this  training  to  the  largest 
p<is*lble  number  of  ycjung  men 

■"I  do  not  anticipate  approval  of  the  plan 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States  »>r  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  a  sounder  under- 
standing of  the  Nation's  military  require- 
ments than  do  the  Pentagon  s  young  .md  in- 
experienced slide-rule   manipulators  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  has  been  received 
from  Subcommittee  Chairman  F.  Edwa*d 
HcBHT.  who  i&  making  a  study  on  the 
Reserve  posture,  in  response  tr)  my  re- 
quest of  May  2  to  testify  before  the 
Armed  Servicea  Committee,  and  he  In- 
dicates that  I  may  appear  during  the 
week  of  May  14: 

Hofs;:  or  RrraKSENTATtVK£. 

CoMMlTTBE   ON   ASMrD  SERVK  K.S, 

Wanhingtiin    DC     May  n    t9$2 
Hon   John  P   Savlob, 
House  of  Rrpreitentmttfejt. 
Washington.  I)  C 

Deab  John  This  is  In  reference  Ui  your 
request  for  an  opportunity  to  appear  t>efore 
my  subcommittee  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  reallnement  of  the  Army  Reserve 
components 

In  accordaxM^  with  your  request,  I  will 
be  happy  to  schedule  you  among  the  oon- 
(Cresslonal  witnesses  who  have  requested  to 
appear  Unfortunately,  the  subcommittee 
has  not  completed  receipt  of  testimony  from 
Army  witnesses  snd.  therefore.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  cive  you  a  precise  date  for  your 
appearaxu^e  at  this  time.  However,  I  antici- 
pate that  congreealonal  witnesses  will  appear 
before  the  subconunlttee  during  the  week 
beginning  the  14th  of  May 

You  may  rest  assured  tlu»t  I  will  attempt 
to  give  you  as  much  advance  n(Hice  as 
possible. 


Thank    yuu    fur    your    latareat    la    this 
problem. 

81/icerely, 
^-  P  Bdwabs  Hianr. 

CKatrman.  Subcommitte*  Mo.  S. 


EMCBtial  Ckaaffcs  ■  Fordfa  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THg  HOU.SC  OP  aEPRSSSNTATIVBB 

Thursday.  May  10.  1962 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  within 
the  next  3  months  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering the  1982-«3  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. With  JusUficaUon,  the  title  of  the 
program  has  been  changed  from  Mutual 
Security  to  Acency  for  InternaUonal  De- 
velopment. 

A  review  of  the  broad  program  of  for- 
eign aid  over  the  past  15  years  does  not 
present  a  very  pleasant  picture.  It  has 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  an  aggre- 
gate of  $120  billion  since  the  end  of  the 
Marsliali  plan.  It  has  been  punctuated 
with  waste  and  IncoaslsteiKries  in  our 
international  purpose. 

With  U  S  gold  reserves  at  a  critically 
low  figure  of  less  than  $18  billion,  any- 
thing .short  of  an  agonizing  reappraisal 
of  our  spending  procedures  and  attitude* 
is  .sheer  folly.  If  it  has  not  become  ap- 
parent to  administrators  of  foreign  aid 
and  to  the  U.S.  Congress  that  me  cannot 
continue  to  flght  communism  by 
strengthening  the  economy  of  Commu- 
nist nations,  then  we  are  Just  not  being 
reali.stic 

In  1961  Llie  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  an  amendment  which  hannM 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  other  natloos  witli 
Commimist  governments.  Subaequently 
the  amendment  was  stricken  In  the  other 
body,  with  the  result  that  the  bill  fliially 
pa.ssed  without  this  restriction. 

RecoKnizlng  that  Yugoslavia  may  not 
be  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
Justify  pouring  additional  money  Into  a 
nation  where  the  Communist  Party 
maintains  control  over  its  political  and 
t'conomic  system  The  history  of  Tito's 
actions  and  position  in  both  the  United 
Nations  and  In  the  recent  Belgrade  Con- 
ffience  siiould  make  it  eminently  clear 
that  any  further  expenditure  of  funds 
beyond  the  $2  billion  we  have  already 
.sp^^nt  in  Yugoslavia  is  fundamentally  ^'^^ 
morally  wrong 

We  heard  a  great  deal  about  getting 
some  relief  from  other  nations  In  shar- 
ing the  burden  of  aid  to  economically 
dijitres.sed  areas  of  tiie  world.  Yet  we 
contmu*'  to  carry  a  far  greater  share  of 
this  burden  than  should  be  our  lot  to 
bear 

To  add  to  the  resentment  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  who  are  financing  tills 
program,  we  have  witnessed  Incidents  of 
abuse  in  the  seizure  of  private  property 
of  American  citizens  and  UB.  firms  by 
those  to  whom  we  have  given  sutetan- 
tlal  aid  Legislation  which  woold  ban 
aid  where  such  blatant  abuses  exist  has 
not  even  been  considered  or  discussed 


in  any  of&dal  Oovemznent  fmun.  Nei- 
ther have  we  been  able  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  economic  aid  when  moral  Is- 
.<;ues  are  Involved.  We  have  repeatedly 
been  told  that  we  caimot  effectively  or 
in  propriety  put  strings  on  oar  aid  pro- 
grams abroad.  But  there  is  actually  a 
way  that  this  can  be  oooompUshed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  also  render 
assistance  on  a  loan  basis  in  many  cases 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  permit 
Congress  to  write  conditions  into  law  for 
eligibility  for  foreign  loans.  By  »an»ig 
this  approach,  we  would  not  only  tm^ 
close  great  waste  in  ill-coocelved  projects 
but  would  prevent  soclallxatlon  and  na- 
tionallratlon  of  industry  and  the  expro- 
priation or  seizure  of  capital.  A  much 
broader  loan  approach  would  accelerate 
the  ultimate  self-sufflciency  of  many  na- 
tions, whi>  at  the  same  time  meet  to 
some  degree  the  very  ci-itlcal  problem  of 
our  own  shrinking  gold  reserves.  Great- 
er emphasis  on  the  loan  type  of  assist- 
ance would  reduce  the  expafision  of  for- 
eign socialization  and  provide  a  means  of 
attracting  more  prlvat<;  capital. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
constitutional  overseer  of  Pederai  spend- 
ing, has  the  prime  responsibility  of  exer- 
cising control  over  American  dollars 
spent  abroad  and  In  seeing  that  the 
American  taxpayer  get*  a  fair  shake.  It 
IS  my  hope  that  we  will  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility squarely  wlien  the  new  AID 
appropriation  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

It  seems  that  our  lonir  experience  with 
our  foreign  aid  program  should  have 
rather  firmly  established  by  now  that 
facing  reality  is  the  only  means  of  dis- 
criminating between  tlie  virtue*  of  be- 
nevolence and  the  sins  of  misdirected 
charity. 
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8.  before  the  RoUry  Club  of  Parma. 
Ohio,  on  "The  Challenge  to  American 
Porelgn  Policy  In  the  1960's": 

TK«  CHALLMiCE  TO  AlUBICaM  FOKSKjr  PoiOCT 
ZM  TRX  1860'S 


Tke  CkaHeaft  to  Amcrkaa  Forcifa 
Policy  n  Hie  IStTs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  Map  19. 1962 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ever  worsening  famine?  and  economic 
conditions  on  the  Red  Chinese  main- 
land have  drawn  public  interest  in  re- 
cent days  because  of  the  increasing 
number  of  Chinese  on  tlie  mainland  who 
have  sought  refuge  In  Hong  Kong.  It 
IS  evident  that  the  Pelplng  regime  has 
been  encouraging  and  assisting  Chinese 
to  cross  their  well  guarded  barriers  In 
order  to  Intensify  the  dreadfully  over- 
crowded situation  caused  by  the  previous 
influx  of  Chinese  escapees  from  Red 
Communist  tyranny.  They  are  giving 
pxit  permits  to  cadres  who  are  leading 
tbe  refugees  out  of  Communist  China 
into  Hong  Kong.  This  Chinese  prob- 
lem was  pinpointed  by  me  as  my  fifth 
challenge  In  my  address.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  take  the 
time  to  read  aixl  analyae  these  six 
challenges. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Hecord  an  address  I  delivered  on  May 
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Amerlaan  foreign  poUcy  has  been  a  subject 
°'  graw  conoam  to  tlM  people  of  our  na- 
tion slnoa  the  ending  days  at  World  War  n. 
It  has  been  the  Hmrce  of  diarp  dlaagiaament 
wttian  tha  body  politic  of  our  country,  and 
there  are  stgns  thasa  diaagreemanta  are  to- 
creaaing,  botli  Sxom  the  standpoint  of  intan- 
•ity  and  nnmtecs  of  people  invotvad.  lHoe 
are  valid  reaaona  tor  this  popular  concern 
with  tha  dlraetiaci  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
the  heatad  diflarences  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  what  It  haa  been,  what  it  is  now, 
and  what  it  afaoold  be  for  the  future.  Among 
thoaa  raaaons  I  would  list  tha  following: 

1.  Tha  United  Stotes  purmad  a  policy  of 
**°**tiQP  during  the  years  between  the  Great 
Wars,  ootnfortad  by  what  seemed  the  pro- 
tection of  two  great  oceans  and  conttdenoe 
that  tha  ebb  and  flow  of  world  affairs  would 
not  threaten  our  national  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

2-  A  basic  phlloaophy  shared  by  powerful 
interests  in  our  Nation  that  a  policy  of  non- 
Involvemant  with  poUUcal  trends  taking 
shape  on  other  oontinenu  would  relieve  OAir 
people  from  reaponaiblllty  for  Issues  involv- 
ing peace  or  war,  and  even  the  future  of 
human  freedom.  This  same  school  of 
thought  held  that  it  waa  not  only  safe,  but 
proper  and  proOtable.  to  engage  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce,  including  ac- 
tivity in  the  world  monentary  system. 

3.  Tbaaa  pohciea  of  isolation — noninvolve- 
ment  with  the  political  aspects  of  interna- 
tional life  but  profitable  engagement  with 
the  economic  aapecta  of  international  life  (at 
!••■*  '<*  thm  few)  were  major  contributing 
factors  to  World  War  U  and  our  entry  Into 
It  under  tha  moat  unfavorable  drcumstancea. 
By  unfavorable  circumstances  I  mean  we 
were  unprepared  milltarUy  and  poliUcally 
'o^the  role  of  heavy  responsiblliUes  we  were 
forced  to  asaume,  overnight,  as  history  is 
measured.  We  met  all  the  requirements  of  a 
military  character  to  win  victory  In  the  bat- 
tles of  the  European  and  Pacific  theatcra  but 
we  failed  to  win  the  global  war  because  it 
was.  as  we  have  since  learned,  a  poUtteal  war. 
Wa  were  unprepared  for  a  poUUcal  war,  and 
tha  price  wa  hare  had  to  pay  for  this  lack 
of  preparation  is  the  cold  war  with  all  the 
dangers  and  threats  It  now  preaents  to  us 
aa  a  nation  and  to  all  people  who  cherish 
freedom. 

To  ftx  blama  for  past  mistakes,  no  matter 
how  much  satlafaction  some  people  may  de- 
rive from  this  exercise,  will  not  get  us  out 
of  the  fix  we  are  In.  Fixing  blame  and  ac- 
cording credit  is  a  taak  for  the  hUtorians. 
All  of  \i8  now  need  to  imderstand  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  so  that  we  may  plan  the 
future  course  for  o\u  Nation  In  the  global 
political  war  In  which  we  are  engaged.  The 
mlstafces  of  tha  past  are  being  examined 
with  great  enthusiasm  these  days.  Blame 
fixing  has  become  a  competlUve  national 
sport.  Those  who  excel  at  fixing  blame  are 
being  branded  as  rlghtwingers  and  those 
who  disagree  with  them  are  regarded  as  left- 
wingers.  While  the  two  wings  occupy  the 
center  of  tha  national  stage,  comparatively 
little  popular  attention  is  directed  at  the 
raalltles  of  tha  world  In  which  we  live,  and 
the  need  tor  a  long-range  foreign  policy 
based  upon  those  realities  together  with  the 
strategic  planning  necessary  to  Implement 
that  policy. 

The  world  in  which  we  Uve  U  far  different 
from  that  of  1930,  1930.  or  1946.  We  are 
passiztg  through  a  revolutionary  age  that 
has  changed  tha  traditional  m»ajiing  qx  timy 
This  revolution  la  complex,  touching  every 
area  of  the  globe  and  all  the  people  who  In- 
habit It.  The  speed  of  change  Is  such  that 
dfcy  to  day,  month  to  month,  or  year  to  year 
planning  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  Is  as 


outmoded  as  the  horse  and  buggy.  What  w« 
need  for  a  fcM^ign  policy  baaad  upeo  the  lon- 
aeeable  major  challangaa  of  the  decade 
ahead. 

Understanding  the  nature  of  the  revolu- 
tionary currenU  which  grip  tha  world  to- 
day, can  guide  us  and  prepaca  as  in  meet- 
ing the  erucUl  teats  whleti  Ua  ahead. 

A  political  revolntk»  la  taking  place  In 
south  and  southeaat  Asia,  the  Hear  and 
Middle  Baat.  There  the  old  nni«»«t«Htin  has 
been  reptaoed.  In  Ita  ataad  than  are  many 
newly  independent  nationa  with  differing 
cultures,  languages,  hiatorias.  and  economic 
systems  but  all  striving  to  make  their  na- 
tional Independence  pMmanent.  The 
changes  brought  on  by  aelf-govemment  find 
all  those  nations  in  a  state  of  fennent  as 
tl»ey  feel  their  way  cmt  the  rocky  road  much 
Uke  that  followed  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
Their  problems  are  compounded  by  the  new 
colonialism  of  ISoacxrw,  which  seeks  to  In- 
trude upon  them  and  In^XMe  a  syatem  of  dlc- 
Utorahip  and  servility  to  the  needs  of  Moe- 
cow. 

The  African  Continent  is  passing  through 
a  similar  stage  of  political  revolution.  There 
the  old  colonialism  Is  rapl«lly  declining,  as 
newly  independent  nations  atA  to  shape  the 
future  of  that  continent.  In  theae  vast  areas 
the  signs  point  dearly  to  tha  death  of  the 
old  colonialism  and  the  threats  of  the  new 
colonialism  of  Moscow. 

Throughout  the  Latin  American  Republics 
another  f  cMm  of  revolutioskary  age  la  at  worii. 
There   a   social   revolution   la  underway   in 
which   the  multltwlea  of  "have   aots"   are 
struggling  against  the  cauaaa  of  poverty  dis- 
ease and  deapair.     This  la  a  revolutton  by  the 
many   to  win  Justice  In  tha  unjust  social 
order  which  has  prevailed  over  many  cen- 
tiu^es  with  few  changes.     Political  independ- 
ence U  not  an  issue  here,  because  all  of  theae 
countries  have  long  enjoyed  thair  national 
Independence.    But  social  Justice,  the  Ufe 
blood  of  national  independence,  ia  at  iaaue 
In  the  United  States  another  form  of  revo- 
lution U  at  w(M-k.    Here  at  home  we  are  pass- 
ing    through     a     technological    revolution. 
Automation,  which  Is  the  rapid  and  exten- 
sive replacement  of  labor  and  work  of  people 
by  faceless  machines.  Is  creating  grave  eco- 
nomic   upsets    and    social    problama.    Our 
ability  to  produce  by  means  of  tachnc^ogy 
has  far  outstripped  our  ability  to  harness 
these  new  machines  to  the  full  advancement 
of  the  common  good.    The  Industrial  revolu- 
tion of  more  than  a  century  ago  faoed  similar 
problems,  but  failed  to  make  the  human  ad- 
justments demanded  by  simple  justice.    In 
the  decade  ahead  we  must  find  tha  formula 
to  guarantee  that  the  frulU  of  automation 
wlU    be   shared    by   aU    the   people   in   our 
Nation. 

Looking   to   the  Eurasian   Empire   of   the 
Russians  a  discerning  observer  will  see  the 
croBs-flre  effect  of  two  aspects  of  the  revo- 
lutionary age— the  political  and  the  social. 
The  tidal  wave  of  self-determination  hM  not 
yet  struck  that  empire  but  tha  powerful  cur- 
rents of  the  national   Independence  move- 
ment run  strongly  beneath  tha  imperial  sur- 
face of  that  empire.     Theae  political  and 
social  currents  are  fed  by  the  determination 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  non-Busaians  to 
cast  off  the  chains  of  social  injuatica  and 
political  despotism  which  bind  than  to  Vos- 
oow.     In  response  to  these  powerful  forces 
of  change  Khrushchev,  speaking  for  Imperial 
Russia,   has  recently   announced  a  aO-year 
plan    to    attain    communism    within    the 
U.S.SJI.  and  to  "Uberate"  the  raet  of  the 
world  from  capitalism.    Let  ua  maka  it  clear 
that  we  understand  mhat  he  intends  by  the 
20-year  plan.    He  Intends  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Russian  despotism  over  thair  praaent 
empire  and  launch  wars  of  liberation  t»  drag 
more  Independent  nations  behind  the  Rus- 
sian curtain. 

Against  this  background,  I  foresee  six 
major  challenges  to  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  decade  ahead. 
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Th«  fUvt  challenge  la:  Will  American  E)e- 
mocracy  be  e&fe  In  tbe  Weetem  Hemisphere? 
A  revolution  le  now  underway  throughout 
Latin  America.  No  one  can  be  sure  at  this 
point  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Large  nvun- 
bera  of  long  exploited  people  are  on  the  move. 
Their  goala  are  almple  and  reaaonable — they 
want  a  fair  share  In  the  neceaaltlea  of  life 
and  the  opportunity  to  make  a  better  life  for 
themjelvea  and  their  children.  Their  rising 
expectations  are  being  met  by  an  unwllllng- 
neas  to  change  on  the  part  of  thoae  who  have 
Inherited  the  leaderahlp  of  the  existing  social 
order.  They  are  revolting  or  about  to  revolt 
against  the  existing  social  order.  The  chance 
for  peaceful  change  U  atlll  a  possibility  but 
the  temptation  of  change  by  violence  Ls 
Btrong,  and  this  temptation  Is  being 
stimulated  by  well-trained  Russian  agenu. 
So  the  challenge  before  us  Is  not  whether 
a  revolution  will  sweep  all  of  Latin  America 
but  rather  what  form  that  revolution  will 
take,  who  will  lead  It.  and  whether  the  final 
outcome  will  threaten  the  survival  of  democ- 
racy In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  us  hope  the  Latin  revolution  will  be 
peaceful  and  orderly.  All  of  us  should  hope 
It  win  be  led,  country  by  country,  by  people 
dedicated  to  the  political  Ideals  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  and  the  Ideals  of  social  Jvutlce  held 
by  the  church  to  which  the  masses  of  peoples 
In  these  nations  are  attached.  If  this  hope 
falls,  the  leadership  of  the  revolution  will 
then  fall  to  the  United  States  or  the  Rus- 
sians. At  this  moment  the  Russians,  through 
cadre*  of  trained  natives,  are  attempting  to 
capture  thoae  revolutions  and  turn  them  into 
tools  for  eatabllahlng  the  new  colonialism, 
the  new  Imperialism  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Cuba  U  a  stark,  case-in-point  of  their 
Intentions  as  well  as  their  capabilities  In 
taking  over  legitimate  revolutionary  move- 
ments. The  Russian  dictatorship  in  Cuba 
Is  now  causing  serious  problems  for  the 
United  States  and  the  future  of  democracy 
In  every  Republic  aouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
No  Imagination  la  required  to  understand 
the  me«uilng  of  Russian  control  over  the 
southern  regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  initiated  by  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  Intended  to  encourage 
peaceful  change  and  to  asaist  responsible 
Latin  leadership  in  making  changes  which 
acc<»^  with  the  aspirations  of  the  down- 
trodden masses.  It  Is  an  expression  of  our 
desire  to  help  people  help  themselves,  a 
■ound  basis  for  a  dynamic  good  neighbor 
policy.  As  such  it  deserves  the  active  sup- 
port of  all  thinking  Americans. 

What  do  we  do  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
falla  ahort  of  its  objective — either  by  un- 
willingness of  responsible  Latin  leadership 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  In  time,  or 
the  stepped  up.  so-called,  liberation  wars 
directed  by  Moscow — or  a  combination  of 
both?  Are  we  prepared  to  Intervene  directly 
with  military  power?  Do  we  have  the  mili- 
tary power  to  police  the  Internal  security 
of  LaUn  America?  I  do  not  ask  whether 
such  intervention  is  proper  because  we  will 
have  no  other  choice  In  the  face  of  an  Im- 
minent danger  of  Russian  takeover  of  Latin 
-America. 

The  second  challenge  Is  whether  the  Axner- 
icanpeople  and  their  Ctovemment  will  iden- 
tifjrrthe  real  enemy  in  the  oold  war  and 
develop  realistic  programs  to  defeat  that 
enemy.  For  the  past  15  years  we  have  gen- 
erally, admitted  the  fact  of  being  at  war. 
Cnir  military  preparations  and  the  record  of 
American  lives  sacrlflced  for  freedom's  cause 
during  that  period  belie  our  calling  It  a  cold 
war. 

For  a  time  we  identined  the  enemy  as 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy. 
Yet  Khrushchev  has  been  forced  to  admit 
as  recently  as  IMl  that  there  is  no  com- 
munism In  practice  within  the  USSR . 
while  expressing  the  hope  that  the  theory 
of  communism  will  become  a  reality  of  prac- 


tice by  1981.  That  U  the  objective  of  the 
30-year  plan  Khrushchev  announced  at  the 
22d  Congress  of  the  Contununist  Party. 
Stalin  launched  a  series  of  endless  5-year 
plans  In  1927  directed  at  the  same  objective 
He  failed  as  surely  as  Khrushchev  will  fall 
Communism  has  proved  that  It  will  not 
work.  It  remains  a  myth  Yet  we  continue 
to  struggle  against  the  myth  of  Marxism, 
a  frustrating  struggle  at  best 

More  lately  we  have  Identified  the  enemy 
as  the  Soviet*  Tils  too.  is  a  myth  Lenin, 
on  his  death  bed.  observed  that  the  single, 
unified  apparatus  of  the  USSR  "was  taken 
over  from  tsarlsni  and  only  thinly  annolnled 
with  Soviet  holy  oil"  and  then  made  this 
prophesy — "under  such  circumstances  it  Ls 
quite  obvious  that  the  freedom  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  with  which  we  Justify  our- 
selves, will  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  scrap 
of  paper.  Incapable  of  defending  the  mlnorl- 
Ues  In  Russia  from  the  Incursions  of  that 
100  percent  Russian,  the  great  Russian,  the 
chauvinist.  In  reality,  the  scoundrel  and 
despoUer  which  the  typical  Russian  bureau- 
crat Ls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Insignificant  percentage  of  Soviet  and 
sovleUzed  workers  will  drown  In  this  great 
Russian  sea  of  chauvinist  riffraff  like  a  fly 
in  milk  "  '  Lenin's  prophesy  has  been  ful- 
filled The  Soviet  and  sovletired  workers  are 
nothing  but  a  part  of  contemporary  Russian 
mythology 

It  Is  time  we  stopped  beating  a  dead  horse 
and  looked  under  the  thin  film  of  Soviet 
holy  oil  described  by  Lenin  He  died  a  dis- 
illusioned revolutionary  Our  Nation  must 
not  die  through  national  frustration  from 
chasing  myths  In  an  effort  to  engage  the 
real  live  enemy  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  recently  ruled  that  members 
of  the  Comn\unlst  Party  are  agents  of  a  for- 
eign power  and  as  such  must  register  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  foreign  agents 
This  ruling  provides  us  with  a  key  to  the 
world  of  reality  Now  all  we  need  to  do  Is 
identify  the  foreign  power  It  Is  not  com- 
munism TTTie  myth  of  communism  Is  only 
a  tool  of  that  foreign  power  It  Is  not  the 
Soviets.  The  Soviets  have  long  since 
drowned  In  a  great  Russian  sea  of  chauvin- 
ist riffraff  The  real,  live  enemy  Is  Russian 
Imperialism  and  all  who  support  It  are  real, 
live  enemies  of  the  United  States 

The  third  challenge  U:  Can  the  United 
States  survive  the  technological  revolution 
and  me^ntaln  our  free  institutions''  This 
challenge  rests  at  the  base  of  whatever  for- 
eign policy  we  support  In  the  decade  ahead 
No  nation  can  be  any  stronger  In  the  field 
of  International  political  affairs  than  the 
sum  total  of  its  Internal  strengths  The 
United  States  can  claim  no  exception  to 
this  law  of  nature 

During  the  past  decade  we  piassed  through 
several  recessions  At  the  end  of  each  reces- 
sion we  had  a  hard  core  of  unemployment 
that  carried  over  Into  the  period  of  economic 
recovery  The  size  of  the  hard  core  «rew 
larger  with  each  recession  Today  we  recog- 
nize this  hard  core  of  unemployment  to  be 
no  less  than  4,500,000  workers  These  work- 
ers do  not  possess  the  skills  and  specialized 
training  required  by  the  technological  age 
They  must  be  retrained  and  placed  In  labor 
market  areas  where  their  newly  acquired 
skills  are  needed  Some  authorities  say  that 
In  excess  of  14  million  new  Job  opportunities 
must  be  created  in  the  10-year  period  ahead 
to  take  care  of  Jobs  eliminated  by  automa- 
tion and  the  new  Jobeeekers  coming  out  of 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  during  that 
period  This  means  about  80.000  new  Jobs  a 
week  must  be  created  every  year  for  the  next 
10  years. 

There  are  many  challenges  Involved  in 
meeting  this  need  The  first  Is  to  put  Amer- 
ica  back   to   work  -to   provide   work   outlets 
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fur  our  people  In  productive  activities.  It 
means  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  tbe  fruits 
of  automation  by  every  segment  of  American 
society.  It  means  new  enterprise,  new  in- 
dustries, new  business  ventures — none  of 
which  can  happen  until  the  risk  factor  re- 
turns to  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  strength  and  the  survival  of  our  free 
Institutions  depend  upon  what  our  people 
are  prepared  to  do  to  keep  them  free.  Free 
Institutions  depend  upon  Justice  in  the  so- 
cial order  anl  a  dynamic  society  that  knows 
where  it  wants  to  go  and  is  detarmlned  to 
get  there  The  technological  revolution  can 
take  us  to  a  higher  plateau  of  national  well 
beInK  or  It  can  produce  economic  and  social 
chaos  on  a  national  scale.  The  choice  Is  ours 
as  we  chart  the  course  for  the  decade  ahead. 
The  fourth  challenge  Is:  Will  »h«  United 
Nations  fulfill  the  promises  of  Its  charter? 
The  physical  presence  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  nut  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of  the 
world  In  this  revolutionary  age.  Therf  are 
those  who  believe  that  we  must  blindly  and 
emotionally  support  the  UN.  under  any  and 
all  ctrcumsUnces  Then  there  arc  thoae 
who  t>elleve  that  we  should  not  support  the 
United  Nations  under  any  circumstances,  and 
the  sooner  we  withdraw  from  It.  the  better 
off  we  will  be  Neither  of  these  views  hits 
the  target  of  realism  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  United  Nations  that  adher- 
ence to  Its  charter  by  all  the  member  states 
would  not  alleviate  Strict  adherence  to  the 
charter  by  the  United  SUtes  alone  Is  no 
guarantee  that  peace  with  Justice  will  pre- 
vail We  should  have  learned  that  lesson 
by  now  Nor  can  we  now  count  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  find  solutions  to  prob- 
lems which  threaten  the  security  and  well 
t>elng  of  the  United  States.  We  must  learn 
u>  use  the  United  Nations  as  a  forum  for  ad- 
vancing our  own  foreign  policies,  as  every 
other  member  nation  is  doing.  Our  foreign 
policies  have  been  consistent  with  the  prom- 
ises of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
stable  of  satellites  have  been  persistently  and 
adamantly  violating  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  charter  and  the  so-called  neutral  na- 
tions have  been  capitalizing  on  our  emotion- 
al attachmenu  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  making 
the  United  Nations  work  In  conformance 
with  the  charter  or  being  witness  to  Its 
collapse  like  the  old  League  of  Nations.  It 
is  time  that  we  exercised  the  only  real  sanc- 
tions held  by  the  U  N  —  the  admission, 
susfjenalun  and  expulsion  of  members.  Non- 
conforming nations  must  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  charier  or  be  expelled  from 
membership  In  the  organization.  This  effort 
must  be  applied  to  the  permanent  members 
and  a  determination  forced  on  the  question 
whether  the  veto  power  exempU  the  holder 
of  the  veto  from  adhering  to  the  provisions 
of   the   charter 

These  tests  must  be  made  with  vigor  and 
determination  If  the  United  Nations  U  to 
survive  The  prospect  in  the  decade  ahead 
Is  that  It  win  be  phased  out  and  replaced 
by  regional  organizations  Herein  lies  a  real 
challenge  to  American  foreign  policy. 

The  fifth  challenge  Is:  What  can  and 
should  we  do  about  Red  China?  The  prob- 
lem  here  Is  not  with  the  Chinese  people  but 
with  the  regime  which  has  been  Imposed 
upon  them  It  Is  true  that  some  800  million 
people  have  been  cut  off  from  normal  Inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  restore  normalcy  by 
admitting  the  Pelplng  regime  to  the  United 
Nations  The  Pelplng  regime  U  responsible 
for  isolating  the  Chinese  people  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  That  regime.  Imposed 
upon  the  people,  does  not  and  cannot  speak 
for  the  Chinese  people  Moreover,  the 
Pelplng  regime  stands  guilty  of  agfTMSlon 
before  tl>e  United  Nations  Judgment,  and 
;i  adim.inily  refu.sts  to  purge  Itself  of  this 
guilt 
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The  arcrument  is  used  tluit  tbs  Sorlst 
I'nion  and  regimes  In  sach  eountiifls  as 
Puland.  Hungary.  Rumania,  and  others. 
huve  Isolated  the  people  xuider  their  control 
from  normal  Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  th« 
world,  have  engaged  In,  aided  and  abetted 
aggression,  yet  they  have  been  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations.  This  argument  sug- 
gests that  one  tragic  mlstaks  deserves  an- 
other or  that  the  charter  of  the  UJf.  Li  a 
meaningless  scrap  of  paper. 

We  must  not,  however.  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Peiplng  regime  has  been  a  pro- 
found failure  and  that  famine  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  now  besets  the  Chinese 
j.f-npip  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  accumu- 
l.ited  evidence  which  points  to  the  prospect 
>  f  more  of  the  same  for  tbe  Chinese  people 
la  the  decade  ahead.  We  must  find  ways  to 
help  the  Chinese  people,  without  saving  or 
.'irengthenltig  tb«  regime  responsible  for 
Ihelr  present  plight. 

George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
h.ia  proposed  that  American  food  missions 
seek  admlpslon  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
n^htlng  the  famine  which  rages  there.  The 
purpose  of  such  missions  Is  to  ses  that  the 
tod  geu  to  the  people  who  need  it,  and 
that  they  understand  tha  food  Is  a  freely 
^'iven  girt  of  the  American  pepj^le.  I  agree 
with  this  approach  and  urge  ^ur  Govern- 
ment to  support  it  with  vigor.  The  Chinese 
people  should  be  told  about  our  desire  to 
l;p;p  them.  The  Pelplng  regime  should  be 
told  about  our  proposal.  The  entire  world 
should  be  aware  of  our  peaceful  intentions. 
If  the  regime  refuses,  the  double  responsi- 
bility Is  on  their  back — ^rssponsibillty  foe 
the  famine,  and  responsibility  for  preventing 
!is.slftance  to  the  Chinese  people  In  their 
hour  of  greatest  need. 

If  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Meany  Is  re- 
Jetted  by  the  Pelplng  regime,  we  should  not 
ab.andon  our  efforts  to  help  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. We  have  the  capabilities  to  airlift  and 
;i:rdrop  thousands  of  tons  of  food  to  the 
Chinese  people.  This  food  could  be  Identl- 
.".pd  as  a  freely  given  gift  of  the  American 
people.  We  could  be  sure  that  much  of  this 
f  Hxl  would  get  to  the  Chinese  people  If  we 
I)lanned  our  airdrops  carefully.  The  whole 
world  knows  there  is  a  famine  in  China  to- 
day. Would  anyone,  including  the  Peiplng 
re^ ime.  want  to  face  world  opinion  for  oj>- 
P  >^lng  such  a  humanitarian  mlsalonf 
C'l'uid  the  Pelplng  regime  face  the  wrath  of 
the  Chinese  people  for  opposing  such  food 
dr..ps?  It  U  Ume  that  we  got  the  answers 
tu    these     questions.       I     believe     the     Red 


ChlneM  regime  would  oppose  such  aid.  Ac- 
tion of  this  type  by  our  Oovemment  would 
go  a  great  distance  in  the  direction  of  a 
peaceful  world. 

In  the  decade  ahead  Red  Chiiui  will  stand 
as  a  great  challenge  to  American  foreign 
policy.  We  cannot  afford  to  stand  by  and 
hope  for  a  split  between  Pelplng  and  Mos- 
cow. Hard  intelligence  estimates  do  not 
substantiate  a  major  rift  between  Moscow 
and  Pelplng. 

The  sixth  challenge  U:  What  shall  we  do 
when  the  rising  Ude  of  self-determination 
strikes  at  the  Russian  empire? 

We  were  confronted  with  trial  runs  on 
this  vital  question  three  times  during  the 
decade  of  the  106O's — in  June  1853  In  East 
Germany,  in  Poland  during  June  1966.  and 
on  October  23,  1956,  In  Hungary.  Our  score 
on  these  trial  runs  is  not  one  of  which  we 
can  be  proud.  On  each  occasion  we  suffered 
from,  a  form  of  political  paralysis  peculiar 
to  the  novice.  We  hesitated  and  then  re- 
leased our  national  energies  in  a  moral  revul- 
sion against  inaction. 

In  the  heated  debates  on  what  we  could 
and  should  have  done  which  are  still  going 
on  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in 
the  free  world,  we  have  certainly  learned 
something  about  the  moral  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  leaderrhlp  of  the  free- 
world  community.  I  believe  we  have  learned 
more  than  that — at  least,  I  hope  so.  With 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  benefit  of 
thoughtful  reflectiona.  these  lines  of  political 
action  stand  out  as  a  minimum  of  what  we 
could  and  should  have  done. 

1.  We  should  have  extended  de  facto  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  Budapest  during  the  1956 
Hungarian  freedom  revolution.  That  govern- 
ment was  in  oontrol  of  the  country  for  4  days 
and  such  recognition  by  us  would  have  cre- 
ated serious  international  legal  problems  for 
the  Russians.  Such  action  by  us  would  have 
been  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part 
of  many  governments  of  the  free  world, 
further  compounding  the  problems  of  the 
Russians. 

a.  In  the  case  of  all  three  tries  for  free- 
dom, we  should  have  injected  immediately 
the  issue  into  tbe  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  issue  being  whether 
the  Germans,  Poles,  and  Hungarian  people 
involved  were  entitled  to  governments  of 
their  own  free  choice  and  the  protection  of 
the  human  rights  convention  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  would  have  faced  the  Rus- 
sians with  a  problem  ot  openly  defying  the 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clocdt  noon. 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Harrell.  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church.  Arlington.  Va..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Holy  art  Thou,  O  Gkxl,  the  Father,  who 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  the 

earth. 

Worthy  art  Thou  of  praise  from  every 
mouth,  of  confession  from  every  tongue, 
of  worship  from  every  creature. 

In  awe  and  humility  we  bow  before 
Thee,  praying  Thee  to  brln»  us  Into  Thy 
holy  presence  and  to  grant  Thy  blessings 
upon  this  body  called  out  and  dedicated 
to  the  security,  welfare,  and  destiny  of 
this  Nation.  Grant  unto  us  minds  which 
seek  the  truth;  and  grant  that  we  may 
face  the  truth  even  when  It  hurts  and 
condemns  us.  Grant  unto  us  resolution 
to  stand  for  principles;  but  save  us  from 
.stubbornness.     Grant  unto  us  grace  to 


conquer  our  temptations  and  to  live  in 
purity,  but  save  us  from  pride  and  self- 
rlghteousness. 

All  through  this  day  grant  unto  us  the 
strength  and  and  the  gentleness  of  our 
blessed  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  10,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hotise  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  April  13,  1962: 
R.R.  1389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Anlello; 


United  Nations  or  accepting  the  reaaonable 
demands  of  'the  revolutionaries.  Moreover, 
such  general  debate  would  serve  notice  to 
the  peoples  in  the  other  captive  nations  that 
the  United  Nations  was  in  fact  an  Instru- 
ment through  which  they  could  regain  their 
freedom  and  national  Independence.  Notice 
of  this  character  would  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  our  proven  allies 
behind  the  Rtisslan  curtain. 

3.  We  could  have  initiated  action  to  cause 
several  plane  loatU  of  neutral  observers  to 
investigate  on  the  spot  the  causes  of  the 
revolution  in  each  case.  ThU  could  have 
been  Justified  on  the  basis  that  the  United 
Nations  has  an  obligation  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Violent  revolutions  are  hardly  a  con- 
dition of  peace.  In  the  case  of  Hungary. 
this  proposal  could  have  been  effectuated  in 
a  matter  of  hours  because  the  revolutionary 
government  was  pleading  with  the  United 
Nations  to  send  a  peace  mission  to  their 
country.  The  physical  presence  of  a  United 
Nations  peace  mission  In  any  of  the  captive 
nations  in  revolt  would  have  been  a  strong 
deterrent  to  Russian  aggression  and  violence 
against  the  freedom  fighters. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  actions  of  a  po- 
litical character  which  we  could  have 
launched  through  the  United  Nations  and 
on  our  own  Initiative,  but  at  least  we  could 
have  done  this  much. 

We  should  be  prepared  when  the  rising 
tide  of  self-determination  wlU  strike  at  the 
heartland  of  the  Russian  empire  In  the 
decade  ahead.  Where  this  tide  will  first 
strike  and  when  it  will  strike  are  open  ques- 
tions. There  is  a  real  proq>ect  that  it  will 
move  in  like  a  tidal  wave  to  inundate  the 
entire  Russian  empire.  We  see  on  all  sides 
the  passing  of  the  old  imperialism  and  the 
gathering  strength  of  the  national  independ- 
ence movement,  when  there  wUl  be  but  one 
empire  left  in  the  world — the  Ruaelan  empire. 
It  cannot  long  resist  or  contain  the  rising 
tide  of  human  expecUUon  whi^  amepa  the 
world  of  our  time. 

The  answer  we  give  to  this  last,  but  over- 
riding challenge  in  the  decade  ahead  will 
likely  determine  whether  EZhrushchev's  20- 
year  plan  for  world  domain  wlU  succeed,  or 
whether  we  wUl  win  a  peaceful  world  with 
Justice  and  freedom  for  aU  nations  and  all 
people. 

The  United  States  must  engage  in  a  posi- 
tive affirmation  foreign  policy  program.  We 
must  stand  fast  in  support  for  liberation  to 
the  oppressed  nation*  enslaved  by  the  Rus- 
sian E:mpire. 


HA.  6216.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Theo- 
dore T.  Rellmann;  and 

H.R.  7676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
W.  Ross,  Jr.  * 

On  April  21.  1962: 

H.R.  6676.  An  act  to  designate  the  Kettle 
Creek  Dam  on  KetUe  Creek,  Pa.,  as  the  Alvln 
R.  Bush  Dam;  and 

B.H.  10043.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date. 

On  AprU27,  1962: 

H.R.  8921.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  annnn] 
audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  authorities 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the  filling  of 
vacancies   in  the  membership  thereof,  and' 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9751.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
ticms  during  fiscal  year  1968  for  alnmift,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Ftorces, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

Hit.  10700.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act; 

HJR.  11027.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  440.  Joint  reeohitlon  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  the  fanner  dwelling 
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houfl*  of  Al«sand«r  Samllton 
memosial. 

*^  On  May  11.  IMS: 
HJt.  aooa.  An    act   for   the   relief   of   Horn 
Hong  Hlng.  also  known  as  Tbnuny  Joe. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  M% 
McCtown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  reaolutlon  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  May 
of  each  year  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  aa  National  Transportation 
Week:  and 

HJ.  Res.  711.  Joint  resolution  to  prescribe 
names  for  the  several  House  of  Representa- 
tives office  buildings. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

8.J.  Rea.  185.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  defer  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotmenta  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

8.  1695.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
authority  to  suspend  changes  In  rate  sched- 
ules covering  sales  for  resale  for  Industrial 
use  only. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
STOM  and  Mr.  Caklson  members  of  the 
Joint  select  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
August  5,  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  records 
of  the  U.S.  Government,"  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  executive  papers  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  numbered  62-18. 


TRADE  BILL  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
29. 1962,  a  "competent  committee  source" 
has  indicated  that  managers  of  the 
trade  expansion  bill  are  considering  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  legislation.  These 
changes  would  be  made  in  the  sections 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  escape  clause 
and  the  adjustment  assistance  section. 
We  have  since  read  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  Indication  that 
the  committee  is  moving  in  the  direction 
of  providing  greater  controls  in  the  bill. 

One  of  the  serious  difficulties  in  H.R. 
9900  is  the  loose  and  optional  provision 
which  would  be  substituted  for  present 
escape-clause  procedure. 

While  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
the     complete     reliability     of     existing 


escape -clause  provisions  to  furnish  an 
adequate  remedy  for  companies  which 
have  been  hurt  by  imports,  at  least  they 
do  set  out  in  deflnite  form  a  mode  of 
procedure  which,  in  some  cases,  has  been 
successfully  followed  by  injured  com- 
panies. H.R.  9900,  however,  removes 
this  remedy. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  evidence  that 
the  committee  Is  moving  back  toward  the 
established  escape-clause  procedures  and 
I  hope  that  the  committee  may  continue 
to  improve  the  bill  so  that  it  may  be 
worthy  of  support. 


INVESTIGATION    OF   THE   ESTES 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PBOJECT     UNCOVEa 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
first  in  a  series  of  speeches  calling  for  a 
complete  and  immediate  investigation  of 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  controversy  by  the 
Departmental  Oversight  and  Consumer 
Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  Estes  case  has  already  proved  to 
be  a  matter  requiring  the  most  pair\s- 
taking  examination.  The  integrity  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
seriously  impugned  by  disclosures  thus 
far  and  we  should  not  permit  a  Cabinet- 
rank  Department  to  remain  under  a 
cloud.  Far  too  many  Americans  are 
subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
this  Department  to  permit  any  doubts 
about  the  basic  honesty  of  its  officials  to 
linger  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens. 

Secretary  Freeman  stated  over  the 
weekend  that  he  would  discharge  any 
Agriculture  Department  officials  whose 
actions  were  of  doubtful  nature  and  per- 
haps the  Secretary  should  start  with 
himself  as  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  Secretary  has  attempted  to  cover 
up  and  play  down  the  Estes  mess.  His 
own  action  in  appointing  Estes  to  the 
National  Cotton  Advisory  Board  after 
Estes  had  been  fined  $48,000  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Departments  regulations 
was  certainly  a  doubtful  one. 

On  April  16.  I  introduced  a  resolution 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Depart- 
mental Oversight  Subcommittee  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  UjS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  I  feel  today  It 
is  time  to  stop  the  foot-dragging  contest. 
This  body  should  fulfill  its  responsibili- 
ties by  quick  and  decisive  action. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois      Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  |  Mr  DoLkl.  In 


calling  for  a  thorough  investigation  by 
the  appropriate  committee  of  this  House 
of  the  shocking  events  that  have  ap- 
parently taken  place,  in  the  casv.  'tovolv- 
Ing  Billie  Sol  Elstes.  I  think  the  revela- 
tion that  has  occurred  over  the  weekend 
involving  a  very  important  and  a  very 
high  level  official  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  indicates  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  thorough  housecleanlng  to  take 
place.  I  realize  that  there  is  a  commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  that  is  going  to 
proceed  with  an  investigation,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  it  is  important  that 
this  House  take  action;  that  we  realize 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  have  a 
thorough  investigation  made  by  a  com- 
mittee In  this  House  along  this  line.  In 
that  connection  I  Joined  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  in  Introducing  a  reso- 
lution which  calls  for  an  investigation 
either  by  the  full  committee  or  by  an  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  would 
hope — and  I  address  myself  particularly 
to  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle — that  they  will  *■ »  as  anxious  to 
proceed  in  this  matter  as  they  were  dur- 
ing the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

Only  12  days  elapsed  between  the  time 
that  Sherman  Adams  was  first  publicly 
implicated  with  Bernard  Ooldflne  and 
the  time  that  he  appeared  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  This  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  Bilhe  Sol  Estes  case  where 
several  months  have  gone  by  and  yet  no 
top  ranking  official  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
mmistration  has  been  hailed  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  to  explain  this 
case. 

In  view  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
are  being  spent  in  connection  with  our 
farm  programs,  we  certainly  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  administrators  of 
these  programs  completely  lay  to  rest 
any  doubt  concerning  their  fairness  and 
impartiality  in  disbursing  funds  under 
these  programs. 
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JERRY  R.    HOLLEMAN 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  as 
a  matter  of  personal  duty.  I  think,  in- 
asmuch as  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  revelations  over  the  weekend  con- 
cerning Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Jerry  HoUeman. 

I  certainly  am  not  objecting  here  to 
the  proposal  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  of  any 
other  department  of  Government.  I 
most  certainly  do  not  condone  an  action 
on  the  part  of  any  Federal  ofDdal  in 
accepting  gratutlties  from  an  Individual 
who.  in  private  matters,  would  have 
business  to  promote  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But.  as  a  fellow  Texan  I  know  Jerry 
HoUeman  and  have  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  think  I  would  be  le«s  than 
a  man  if  I  were  to  fail  to  say  to  you 


at  this  moment  when  he  is  under  public 
criticism  that  I  have  always  found  him 
to  be  an  honest  and  an  hcmorable  per- 
.son. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  in  public 
office  should  lightly  accept  even  a  loan 
from  a  private  individual.  But  at  the 
time  this  gratuity  was  offered,  there  was 
no  reason  for  him  to  know,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  Jerry  HoUeman  did  not  know, 
of  the  involvements  which  have  later 
come  to  Ught.  This  came  at  a  time 
when  he  was  facing  some  very  severe 
personal  crises.  His  wife  has  had  some 
very  heavy  medical  expenses. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  moralize 
and    to  say   that   he  should   not   have 
accepted   financial   assistance;    yet   the 
truly  crucial  question  would  be  whether 
or  not  he  aUowed  it  to  compromise  him. 
and  I  have  seen  no  evidence  or  even 
any  indication  that  he  did.    I  believe  his 
basic  integrity  in  this  particular  matter 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
benefit  he  accepted  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Estes.  he  emphatically  declined  to  use 
his  official  position  in  the  only  matter 
in  which  a  decision  within  his  province 
could  have   redounded   to  the  personal 
advantage  of  his  benefactor.     I  think 
it    should    be    pointed    out    that    the 
man.    Estes.    who    made    the    gift    or 
loan,  would  have  had  only  one  real  in- 
terest in  the  Labor  Department,  and  that 
would   be   in   the   assignment   of   more 
bracero  farm   labor,   especially   for  use 
in  operating  tractors,  and  on  that  par- 
ticular Issue  Jerry  HoUeman's  integrity 
would  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  held 
very  firmly  to  a  policy  of  denying  this 
privilege    to    West    Texas    farmers    of 
whom  Billie  Sol  Estes  was  a  prominent 
member.    When  he  had  a  chance  to  do 
an  official  favor  for  the  man  who  had 
done  a  personal  favor  for  him.  he  did 
just  exactly  the  opposite. 

I  have  not  fully  agreed  with  Jerry 
HoUeman  on  that  particular  matter,  in- 
cidentally nor  on  certain  other  matters. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly owe  him  no  poUtlcal  obligation 
whatever,  because  the  only  opportunity 
he  or  the  organization  with  which  he  was 
then  associated  would  have  had  to  have 
given  me  assistance  was  when  I  was  run- 
ning for  the  Senate  in  the  special  election 
last  year.  They  withheld  it  from  me,  and 
gave  it  to  another.  Yet  I  must  say  in 
honesty  when  it  is  so  easy  to  condemn 
without  comprehending,  so  easy  to  kick 
a  man  when  he  is  down,  that  notwith- 
standing these  occasional  points  of  dis- 
agreement. I  believe  Jerry  HoUeman  is 
an  honorable  man  and  an  honest  man. 
He  stands  by  his  convictions  and  fights 
hard  for  them,  and  you  have  to  respect  a 
man  for  this  even  when  you  do  not 
always  agree  with  him. 

Until  evidence  is  presented  to  the  con- 
trary. I  am  going  to  honor  him  for  hav- 
ing been  a  man  and  having  stood  up  and 
revealed  this  of  his  own  volition,  and  for 
offering  his  resignation  to  protect  the 
reputation  and  integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment I  wiU  continue  to  beUeve,  until 
some  proof  to  the  contrary  is  given,  that 
this  honest  man  was  not  in  any  way  in- 
volved in  anything  of  a  scandalous 
nature  or  of  a  dishonorable  intent. 


U.S.  TREASURY  WITHDRAWALS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiiu. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  daily 
statement  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  May 
8.    1962.   shows   that  cash   withdrawals 
frcxn   the  UJS.    Treasury   amounted   to 
$90.2   billion   for   the   10-month   period 
beginning  July  1.  1961.     This  contrasts 
with  cash  withdrawals  of  $81.8  biUion 
during  the  comparable  10-month  period 
beginning  July  1,  1960.    tn  other  words, 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  have  withdrawn  in 
cash  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  $8.4  biUion 
more  during  the  last  10-month  period 
than  they  did  during  the  previous  com- 
parable 10-month  period. 

Of  the  $8.4  biUion  increase  in  cash 
withdrawals,  only  $2.9  billion  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  Defense  Department,  in- 
cluding miUtary  assistance.  The  re- 
maining $5.5  biUion  of  increases  range 
across  the  board,  with  the  biggest  civil- 
ian increase  being  attributable  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
withdrew  $3.9  biUion  during  the  imme- 
diate past  10 -month  period  as  contrasted 
with  $2.5  bUUon  in  the  10-month  period 
beginning  July  1,  1960. 

These  substantial  increases  in  spend- 
ing or  cash  withdrawals  are  reflected  in 
the  changes  in  the  public  debt.  The  May 
8, 1962,  daUy  statement  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury shows  that  on  that  date  the  gross 
public  debt  and  guaranteed  obligations 
subject  to  statutory  limitations  amount- 
ed to  $297.1  biUion  as  contrasted  with 
$288.3  biUlon  on  May  8, 1961— an  increase 
in  the  pubUc  debt  of  the  United  States 
of  $8.8  biUion  in  just  1  year's  time. 

This  same  dally  statement  of  the 
Treasury  shows  that  on  May  8,  1962,  our 
gold  assets  amounted  to  $16.4  bUlion  as 
contrasted  with  $17.3  biUion  on  May  8. 
1961 — a  loss  of  gold  during  this  1  year 
of  nearly  $1  bUUon. 

These  facts  should  be  alarming  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  who  put 
up  the  money  to  pay  for  increased  spend- 
ing. They  should  be  equaUy  alarming 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  call  attention  to  this 
trend  of  Increased  spending  and  increased 
borrowing  in  the  hope  that  those  respKjn- 
sible  WiU  caU  a  halt  before  it  is  too  late. 


I  understand  that  Mr.  Charles  Suss- 
man,  who  served  in  the  police  reserve 
in  PhUadelphia.  Pa.,  spearheaded  a  cam- 
paign to  win  national  recognition  of  our 
Federal.  State,  and  local  peace  officers 
who  died  or  were  disabled  In  line  of  duty. 
His  persevering  efforts  in  this  Important 
cause  resulted  in  action  being  taken  In 
21  States  to  set  aside  1  day  as  Peace 
Officers  Memorial  Day. 

It  also  led  to  the  introduction  in  Con- 
gress of  a  Joint  resolution,  now  PubUc 
Law  87-54.  which  designated  May  14  as 
Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  further 
designated  the  entire  week  of  May  13  as 
Police  Week. 

No  occupational  group  in  our  Nation 
serves  under  more  continuing  hazards 
than  our  law-enforcement  officers. 
They  protect  our  citizenry  24  hours  a 
day,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal 
interest  and  comfort  and  even  of  their 
personal  safety.  Many  of  them  become 
disabled  in  carrying  out  their  task  of 
safeguarding  our  people;  stlU  others 
make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  their  own 
Uves. 

To  the  families  of  those  noble  men 
who  have  died  to  preserve  internal  order 
and  freedom  from  fear  of  violence,  and 
to  the  disabled  men  who  have  been  in- 
jured in  line  of  duty,  and  to  their  fam- 
iUes,  I  offer  my  sincere  sjrmpathy.  We 
honor  these  men  for  their  selfless  and 
dedicated  service  without  which  we 
could  not  hojje  to  go  about  our  daily 
Uves  in  secure  and  orderly  fashion. 

We  salute  all  peace  officers  and  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  for  their 
enormous  contributions  to  the  pubUc 
safety. 


PEACE  OFFICERS  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
of  May  13  marks  the  first  national  6b- 
servance  of  PoUce  Week  and  today,  May 
14,  is  the  first  Peace  Officers  Memorial 
Day  in  our  history. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  404) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowlng  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Ulustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  PubUc  Law  358.  83d  Ccmgress,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  annual  report  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
C>oration,  covering  its  activities  for  the 
year  ended  E>ecember  31,  1961. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  May  14,  1962. 


REGULATION  OP  SCHOOL  TRANS- 
PORTATION FARES  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  1  Mr. 
McMillan  1  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  EHstrlct  Committee. 
I  caU  up  the  bUl  (S.  1745)  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  9.   1955,  relating  to  the 
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reculaUafk  of  ttata  tot  the  fcnuuporta- 
Uoo  of  ichooichUdren  In  the  District  of 
CcriumbiA.  and  aak  unantmoua  conaent 
that  the  UIl  be  conaklered  In  the  Houae 
as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  QR06S  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  aaHime  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  will  take  some 
time  to  explain  this  bill? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  expect  to  take  some 
time  to  explain  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

lAx.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enmeted  by  tKe  Senmte  and  House 
o/  MsprtseiUmttveM  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriem  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  th« 
Act  antltlad  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  fares  for  the  transportation  of 
BchoolehfMrrn  fn  th«  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  Auguat  9.  1955  (DC.  Code.  sec.  44- 
214a).  la  ameiulKl  bj  adding  at  the  end 
thcraof  tfae  foUowlng  new  aection : 

"Sac.  2.  U.  after  giving  effect  to  any  and 
ali    motor   vclilcle   fuel    tax    and   reai    estate 
tax   exemptiona.    the    net   operating    income 
of  any   common  carrier  required   to  furnish 
transportation    to    achoolchlldren    at    a    re- 
duced  fare  under   thla  Act   for   any   twelve- 
month  period  ending   June  90  U   leas   than 
the  rata  of   return   by  ttoe  regulatory   Cctn- 
mlssloD    having    jurladlcUon    in    auab    car- 
rier's last  rate  case,  net  alter  aU  taxes  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  transportation  operations. 
including  but  not  limited   to  Income   taxes, 
on    Its    gross    operating    revenues,    exclusive 
of  any  school  fare  subsidy,   then  the  Wash- 
ington  Metropolitan   Area   Transit   Commis- 
sion shail.  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
June    90,    certify    to    the    Conunlesloners    of 
the  DIatrlct  of  Oolumbto  or  their  designated 
agent    with    respect    to   such    twelve-month 
period:    (i)    an    amount    wiiicli    U   the   dif- 
ference between  the  total  of  all  reduced  fares 
paid  to  each  such  carrier  by  schoolchildren 
in  aeecrdance  with  this  Act  and  the  amount 
which   wowid   have   been  paid   to  each   such 
carrier   if  such   farea  had   been   paid    at    the 
lowest  adxilt  fare  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion   for  regular   route    trmnaportAtlon;    and 
(3)    an    amoant    which    Is    the    amount    by 
which  each  such  carrier^  net  operating  In- 
come is  less  tiian  such  rate  of  return  estab- 
lished   by   the   appropriate    re«nilatory   com- 
mission In  the  carrier's  last  rate  ease,  after 
giving   effect    to    the    aforesaid    tax    ezemo- 
Uooa.  sxciualve  of  any  such  school  fare  sub- 
sidy.    Upon  such  certiflcatlon,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District   of  Columbia 
shall   pay   to   each   such   carrier   an    amount 
equal   to   the  amount  certified  pursuant   to 
clause    ( 1 1    hereof,   except  Utiat  in   no  event 
shail  such  amount  exceed   the  amount   cer- 
tified  pursuant  to  clause   (3)   hereof  " 

Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  tiie  twelve-month  period  ending 
on  June  30  next  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  to  each  twelve- 
month period  thereafter. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  9,  Immediately  after  the  word 
•rerurn"  insert  the  word  "established" 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
under  consideration  last  year  Our  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  bin  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  with  an  amend- 
ment it  would  meet  with  the  wishes  of 
the  District  Commissioners.  We  also 
changed  one  or  two  proTlslons  that  were 
objectionable  to  several  members  of  our 
commitcoe.  I  think  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  feel  now  that 
it  la  a  reasonable  piece  of  legislation. 
And  is  only  doing  for  the  Capitol  Transit 
Co  what  was  intended  under  the  District 
Franchise  Act  The  State  Uxes  the 
people  in  South  Carolina  to  tran .sport 
children  to  and  from  school  and  does  not 
expect  the  private  bus  companies  to  han- 
dle or  transport  children  to  and  from 
school  at  half  price. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou-s  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  proceed  for  sn  additional  5  minutes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objrction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio' 

There  wew  no  objection. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  to  say 
the  Iea.«;t  this  bill  certainly  proviJes 
a  new  concept  in  public  or  private  utility 
law.  Traditional  and  legally  utilities 
have  been  required  under  the  law  to  ap- 
peal to  the  proper  regulatory  txxly  to 
establish  rates  that  will  yield  a  fair  re- 
turn to  the  utility.  If  the  utility  is  not 
making  a  fair  return  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  established  by  the  regulatory 
body  and  under  the  terms  of  Its  fran- 
chise, then  the  regulatory  body  will  grant 
a  rate  increa.se  If  the  regulatory  body 
acts  capriciously  or  arbitrarily  about 
granting  a  rate  increase,  then  the  utility 
can  take  the  issue  to  the  courts  and  have 
the  matter  determined  there. 

However,  this  bill.  S  1745.  attempts  to 
circumvent  the  regulatory  body  and  the 
established  rate  adjusting  procedure  aiKl 
provides  a  subnldy  to  guarantee  an  estab- 
lished rate  of  return  rather  than  a  rate 
increase.  Tradittonally  the  users  or 
beneficiaries  of  a  utility  are  required  to 
pay  for  its  services,  but  under  S  1745  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  make  the  general 
taxpayer  pay  for  this  service-  a  service 


which  he  does  not  use  or  from  which  he 
derives  no  personal  benefit. 

This  bill.  If  enacted.  wUl  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Under  the  theory 
advocated  in  this  legislation,  there  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  other  utilities  from 
coming  to  Congress  and  asking  for  a  sub- 
sidy to  meet  increased  operating  costs 
instead  of  asking  for  increased  rates. 
What  u  to  keep  the  electric  company 
from  coming  in  here  and  saying,  we  want 
to  expand  our  service,  we  want  to  cover 
a  larger  area  and  obtain  more  customers. 
but  tills  will  take  additional  funds.  We 
do  nut  want  to  raise  our  rates  because 
w  L-  may  lose  some  customers,  yet  we  want 
to  maintain  our  rate  of  return,  so  you 
KianlcJ  the  transit  compai^  a  subsidy 
uibtead  of  increasing  its  rates.  We  want 
a  subsidy  so  we  would  not  have  to  In- 
crease our  rates.  You  can  readily  see 
what  a  ridiculous  situation  we  will  And 
ourselves  in  if  this  legislation  is  adopted. 
'The  ramifications  are  many  and  the 
principle  is  erroneous. 

AMde  from  that,  there  are  some  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  that  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention. 

In  effect,  this  subsidy  would  make  the 
fare  of  schoolchildren  the  same  as  that 
changed  for  adults  and  I  doubt  that  it 
should  be.  because  schoolchildren  gen- 
erally nde  shorter  distances  than  adults. 
I  he  afternoon  nde  by  schoolchildren 
is  before  the  evenmg  rush,  schoolchil- 
dren Keiu-rally  do  not  nde  in  the  con- 
Kiested  downtown  area  where  operating 
ccsls  are  high,  the  ndmg  habits  of 
schoolchildren  are  predictable  and  fairly 
uniform,  and  the  number  of  schoolchil- 
dren is  decreasing  In  proportion  to  the 
adult  nders.  The  foregoing  indicate 
that  the  coet^  of  transporting  school- 
children are  less  than  adults  and  there- 
fore, their  rates  should  be  less. 

F'urthermore.  I  have  the  results  of  a 
study  conducted  by  the  American  Trans- 
it Association  In  the  30  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  majority  of 
these  ciUes.  the  school  fare  is  not  more 
than  one-half  the  adult  fare.  I  know 
of  no  city  included  in  the  list  where  there 
is  an  outright  subaidy  for  the  difference 
between  the  school  fare  and  the  adult 
fare  such  as  is  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  include  this  study  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 


Stu'frnt  frrra  in  ^U  Uirg*ai  ci/t*.i 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.    Mr.  Spesiker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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fare 


Boents 

lOornU 

S  cente  cash  (2  for  15  cents)  74  cents 

8  cents  stnicle  tonr;  8  cents  2  tones; 
10  onnts  I  son<>s;  13  cents  4  sones. 

5  c*iitg..   

10  cents  cash , 

Chlldrwi  under  12,  10  cents  cash... .. 
10  cetiu  through  8U)  grade;  18  cents 
9th  to  12th  (Trade. 

9  25  cents  (20  for  11.88) 


CeyUt 

20 
20 
18 
26 
20 
22 
20 
7 
20 
26 
20 

25 

12 
10 

16 

15 

15 

'  17 

15 
25 
■20 
25 

20 


Time  r««trictlons, 
schooldays  from— 


5:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

None. 

0:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

0  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

None. 

7  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

None. 

Do. 
7  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
None  except  4:1.')  p.m. 

to  6:30  p.m. 
None. 

Do. 
Do. 

7  a.m.  to  fi  p.m. 

Do. 
None. 

Do. 

7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

6:30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

None. 

None  except  4  p.m.  to 

6:30  p.m. 
7  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


'  Siii«W'  mne.  i  cents  earh  a<l>lltl(>nal  tone. 

*-'iiri'«     American  Tmnslt  .\  tsoclatlon  "Tranjilt  Fares. 

This  bill  uses  the  rate  of  return  over 
the  entire  operation.  Including  Maryland. 
to  measure  the  need  for  the  subsidy. 
This  creates  an  inequitable  burden  upon 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  opera- 
tion In  the  District  is  more  profitable 
than  that  in  Maryland. 

A  comparison  of  the  miles  and  hours 
operated  In  the  District  of  C(riumbla  and 
in  Maryland  for  the  years  1957  through 
1961  shows  the  following: 


Total  miles  operated 


Year 


ia87. 
IIMm. 

1*1. 


DUtrlcl  of 
Columbia 


2«.  .M3.30I 
2ft.  242,  fiOfi 
yt,  MH,  44U 
2.VRIU,  ino 
25.404,314 


.Marylund 

3.453.141 

3.  K3U,  fi24 
4.204,5K2 
5.  340.  (Me 
NWH,  370 

1 

Total 


20.gfi6,533 
3O.aK2,220 
30.3(13,031 
31.  l.sg,  77V 
31.  206,  684 


Total  hours  operated 

Yaw 

DLilrlct  of         N 

ColumliLs 

1 

2.W4.7W  1 
2.  Hft4,434  1 
2.H44.27V 
2,7J*.I«>1    1 

2.  :i«,5>c  ' 

iiryUnfl 

325,  txVi 
X'M.  ]Xi 

■jaa.\*M 
4>a,  .w 

.'«»,«ir. 

Total 

m7 

IWH 

3.231.442 
3.223.Srt« 
.1,  37.  3K3 
3.27:1,416 
3.  2W.  4UH 

1000 

1900 

1«1 

The  above  clearly  shows  the  reduction 
In  miles  and  hours  operated  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  versus  the  expanded 
operation  in  Maryland.  Any  subsidy  to 
be  paid  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  measured  by  the  rate  of  earn- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone. 
Otherwise,  the  District  will  be  subsidiz- 
ing the  company  for  low  earnings  and 
higher  operating  costs  in  Maryland. 

At  the  present  Federal.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Maryland  income  tax 
lates  any  amount  paid  to  D.C.  Transit 
m  the  form  of  a  subsidy  results  in  a 
greater  windfall  to  the  tax  collectors — 
approximately  55  percent  of  the  amount 
paid — than  to  the  company.     Subsidies 


which  In  the  final  analysis  are  going  to 
be  borne  by  the  public  should  not  serve 
to  benefit  the  tax  collectors  more  than 
the  recipient  of  the  subsidy. 

The  determination  of  the  need  for  the 
subsidy,  which  involves  a  determination 
of  the  rate  of  earnings  annually,  should 
be  made  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Utilities  Cwnmlssion,  as  this 
agency  has  been  designated  as  the  prc^^er 
agency  to  determine  the  exemption  of 
D.C.  Transit  for  payment  of  motor 
vehicle  fuel  tax  and  real  estate  tax  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  exemp- 
Uoaa,  or  subBldies.  are  burdened  upon 
the  District  of  Columbia  alone,  and  a 
purely  District  of  Columbia  agency 
should  determine  the  need  and  amoimt 
of  all  such  subsidies. 

This  company  Is  already  getting  two 
additional  subsidies. 

The  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  exempticm 
for  the  12  months  ended  Atigust  31. 1961, 
amounted  to  $461,744.  and  will  be 
greater  hereafter  following  the  final  con- 
version from  rail  to  bus  effected  by  the 
company  on  January  28,  1962. 

The  real  estate  tax  exemption  now 
being  received  by  D.C.  Transit  ciurently 
amounts  to  approximately  $120,000  an- 
nually, and  will  probably  increase. 

The  above  two  subsidies  will  total 
more  than  $600,000  annually  and  an 
additional  potential  of  over  $500,000  an- 
nually in  the  form  of  a  school-fare  sub- 
sidy, will  bring  the  amoimt  of  subsidy 
that  the  company  will  receive  to  over 
$1,100,000  annually.  In  comparison,  the 
actual  earnings  of  the  company  for  the 
12  months  ended  August  31  of  each  year 
amounted  to: 

1957 $761,  076 

1958 679.  687 

1859- 1  841.  568 

1960 1.  034,  496 

1961 1,379.607 

>  Motor  fuel  tax  in  tlie  amount  oX  $381,719 
paid  for  thla  period. 


Congress  therefore  will  be  granting  the 
company  a  subsidy  practically  equiva- 
lent to  its  earnings. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  this  legislation  should  be  defeated. 
Under  this  bill,  there  Is  no  incentive  to 
the  company  to  provide  e£Bclent,  useful 
service.  In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  run 
an  efficient,  profitable  business,  we  Just 
go  to  the  Hill  and  ask  for  more  money. 
This  is  not  a  public-owned  utility,  but  a 
privately  owned  one— for  profit  and  I  am 
sure  this  company  is  going  to  continue  to 
make  a  profit  or  apply  to  the  proper 
regulatory  body  for  adequate  rates  to 
insure  a  reasonable  profit. 

In  effect,  if  you  pass  this  legislation, 
you  will  be  requiring  your  constituents 
to  pay  the  difference  between  the  10-cent 
fare  and  the  adult  fare  up  to  the  rate  of 
return  authorized  by  the  Utility  Com- 
mission. I  doubc  if  you  can  explain  that 
to  the  voters  this  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  already  author- 
izes the  comptmy  to  charge  12  «^  cents 
for  schoolchildren  and  if  it  is  not  mak- 
ing the  rate  of  return  under  10-cent 
fares  that  the  Utility  Commission  says  it 
is  entitled  to,  I  am  sure  the  Utility  Com- 
mission will  permit  the  additional  2Vi- 
c«it  increase.  This  is  the  proper  method 
of  securing  needed  funds  and  should  be 
followed  in  this  instance.  I  trust  this 
precedent-setting  legislation  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bill,  S.  1745.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
stated  this  was  a  new  concept  for  pro- 
viding relief  for  a  pubUc  utility.  I  sub- 
mit this  is  not  a  new  concept.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  name  any  pub- 
lic utility  which  has  to  subsidize  school 
fares  for  schoolchildren.  What  we  are 
merely  attempting  to  do  here  is  to  shift 
the  burden  tmd  the  cost  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  transporting  schoolchildren 
from  the  transit  rider  or  the  transit  com- 
pany, if  you  please,  to  the  taxpayers  as 
a  whole  where  it  rightfully  belongs 
because  in  practically  every  community 
in  this  Nation,  or  in  every  community 
that  I  know  of,  the  community  provides 
the  full  cost  and  assumes  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  transporting  schoolchil- 
dren. The  gentleman  states  that  this 
should  be  submitted  before  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  to  provide  this 
relief.  However,  there  is  a  legal  limit 
sis  to  what  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion can  do  in  this  case  because  It  Is 
provided  by  law  that  the  schoolchildren 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
transported  at  no  more  than  half  the 
maximum  adult  fare. 

The  only  relief  that  can  be  provided 
under  existing  law  through  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  is  to  increase  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  schoolchildren 
from  10  cents  per  ride  to  12V4  cents. 
That  will  only  provide  additional  revenue 
of  approximately  $131,000.  and  will  not 
be  sufficient.  Furthermore,  there  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  school- 
children can  afford  to  pay  the  additional 
2^2  cents.  So  I  maintain  the  deficit  in 
the  transportation  of  these  schoolchil- 
dren, whichever  formula  is  taken,  should 
be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole. 
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It  1m  tnterattnc  to  note  tbe  effect  on 
the  tnuvportatlon  vrstena.  The  acbool- 
children  are  transported  during  tbe  peak 
houn  wben  tbe  maximum  equipment  is 
needed  on  tbe  itreeti  for  cenerai  transit 
use.  In  fact  tt  is  estimated  that  the 
actual  coat  to  tbe  tnuiqportation  system 
is  20.4  cents  a  child. 

In  tbe  franchiae  that  was  granted  to 
the  D.C.  Transit  System  in  1S55  the  Con- 
gress stated  that  tbey  should  bare  an 
opportunity  to  earn  6V^  percent  on  their 
rate  base,  or  on  tbe  base  ralue  ol  their 
equipment  and  their  InTestment.  The 
legislation  also  stated  that  they  could 
earn  64  percent  of  their  gross  revenue. 
Subsequent  to  that  time  the  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  did  rule  that  4.9  percent 
oi  tbe  gross  operating  revenue  should 
proTlde  a  sulBcient  income  for  the  transit 
company. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McMillan,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Capital  Transit  Co.  of  Washington. 
D.C.  Is  about  the  last  privately  owned 
transit  company  in  the  United  States 
anywhere  near  its  size? 

Mr  BROTHILL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fen-  his  observation.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  strong  point  and  I  was  coming  to 
that  in  just  a  minute. 

We  have  legislation  pending  in  the 
Congress  to  provide  $500  million  for 
assistance  to  metropolitan  areas  to  im- 
prove their  transportation  systems,  ac- 
tual subsidies  for  transportation  com- 
panies or.  rather,  actually,  to  get  the 
public  in  the  transportation  business ;  yet 
here  we  have  a  fine,  well -equipped,  well- 
managed  transportation  eomt>any  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia  privately  owned  and 
we  are  merely  asking  you  not  for  a  sub- 
sidy but  to  provide  relief  for  the  com- 
pany so  tbey  will  not  need  a  subsidy. 

Not  to  grant  the  relief  here  provided 
would  be  basically  to  take  the  reverse  ac- 
tion to  that  proposed  by  the  President 
in  this  $500  milHan  transportation  bill. 
There  are  two  limitations  in  this  bill. 
First  ot  all.  it  provides  that  the  lowest 
adiilt  transportation  fare  should  be 
charged  for  transporting  the  school- 
children. But  the  receipt  of  that  amount 
will  not  provide  income  to  the  transpor- 
tation company  in  excess  of  4  92  percent 
of  its  gross  operating  revenue. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Buoyhill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  As  I  say.  there  are 
two  limitations  in  the  bill:  That  they 
cannot  exceed  the  lowest  charged  adult 
fares:  and.  secondly,  it  must  not  permit 
the  income  of  the  transportation  com- 
pany to  exceed  4.92  percent  of  its  gross 
operating  revenue.  The  company  last 
year  actually  received  a  net  income  less 
than  what  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion had  already  considered  to  be  the 
minimum  operating  Income  for  the 
transportation  company  to  have.  In 
addition,  this  year  they  have  an  increase 
In  operating  expenditures  caused  by  a 
5 -percent  wage  increase  that  went  into 
effect  April  1  of  this  year,  which  amounts 


to  an  increase  of  $315,000  a  year  in  op- 
erating costs. 

That  does  not  include  other  fringe 
benefits  tbe  company  has  had  to  provide. 
Unless  this  bill  is  passed,  the  company 
this  year  anc  in  future  years,  as  operat- 
ing costs  increase,  is  going  to  make  far 
less  than  4  92  percent.  The  only  other 
way  they  cari  get  an  increase  in  revenue 
to  take  care  of  increase  in  costs  is  to  go 
before  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
and  ask  for  an  Increase  in  fares.  The 
amount  of  f tires  that  can  be  charged  to 
the  pubhc  lire  right  at  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  now.  and  that  is  the 
reason  there  are  people  proposing  that 
we  provide  a  subsidy  for  these  transpor- 
tation companies  and  for  the  public  get- 
ting into  the  transportation  business. 

I  submit  to  you  the  best  thinn  to  do 
here  is  to  help  a  healthy  free  rnterpri.sp 
system  to  improve  its  service  and  to  sur- 
vive and  not  call  upon  them  to  sul>sldi7e 
a  school  system  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  city 
of  comparabie  size  wiu-re  the  privately 
owned  utility  or  the  privately  owned 
transportation  company  is  called  upon 
to  subsidize  the  public  school  system. 

Mr.  MCMIL1.AN  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlema.n  yiekP 

Mr  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  sen- 
Ueman  from  South  CaroUna. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
only  about  20  percent  of  the  children  in 
the  District  ride  the  street  cars  and  buses 
at  the  preseci.  time,  and  this  aflecu  only 
about  20  percent  oX  the  children  in  school 
to  be  subsidized  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man again  for  his  observation  and  he  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat agam  for  emphasis  here  that  we  are 
not  asking  for  a  subsidy  to  be  provided 
the  transportation  company.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  asking  tlie  Congress  to 
reheve  the  transportation  company  and 
the  riders,  if  you  please,  from  the  re- 
sponsibility find  obhgation  of  a  sub- 
sidized school  business. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Is  not  the  utUity  or 
the  transportation  company  t^ing  paid 
for  that  service? 

Mr  BROYHILL  Certainly  the  users 
of  the  utility  are  paying  for  the  service. 
tbe  people  who  have  to  ride  tlie  transpor- 
tation system,  and  those  we  want  to  ride 
the  transportation  system.  We  have  a 
problem  of  traffic  congestion  in  our 
metropohtan  area  and  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  mere  people  to  ride  the  public 
transportation  system.  But  now  the 
riders  of  the  system  are  l>elng  called 
upon  to  pay  an  additional  fare  in  order 
for  the  schoolchildren  to  be  carried  at 
tbe  leaser  fare. 

Mr.  HARSHA  It  Ls  not  the  additional 
cost  to  tbe  schoolchildren  that  is  adding 
to  the  burden  of  the  expense  of  operat- 
ing this  unit  but  the  additional  adult 
fare,  is  it  not?  The  testimony  by  the 
officers  of  the  company  indicated  that 
tbe  number  of  schoolchildren  is  declin- 
ing as  compared  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  adult  users. 


Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Mr  HARSHA.  The  adult  users  are 
driving  the  expenses  up.  The  argu- 
ment that  we  are  goins  to  have  to  pay 
our  drivers  a  hipher  wage  next  week 
applies  to  the  adult  users  also,  and  they 
should  share  in  that  expense. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  Certainly. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing the  general  taxpayers  of  tbe  United 
States  to  subsidize  this  transportation 
company. 

Mr  BROYHILL.  I  am  asking  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  taxpayers  azkd  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  budget  pay  for  the 
tran-sportation  of  their  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  HARSHA  And  $30  million  of 
that  budget  comes  from  the  budget  of  the 
Nation 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  We  have  argued 
that  before.  Out  of  a  total  budget  of 
$280  million  the  Federal  payment  of  $30 
million  to  be  included  therein  is  a  direct 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  that 
owns  50  percent  of  what  would  tie  the 
ta.xable  property  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
Uie  t;entleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
from  Virgmia  made  a  pomt  of  tbe  prob- 
lem that  might  be  had  m  transportation 
companies  Ln  other  cities.  Was  there 
anything  in  Uie  hearings  that  this  should 
be  exteiKled  to  other  municipalities  that 
might  be  facing  the  same  problem  as  in 
the  Nation  s  Capital?  Would  there  be  a 
similar  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  there  Is  in  tbe  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr  BROYHILL  We  are  the  state 
I't'i.slature  for  the  Duitrict  of  Columbia 
We  are  not  legislating  on  the  tran,tporta- 
tion  rules  and  regulations  mtrastate  in 
the  other  communities  of  this  Nation 
I  would  point  out  that  in  other  com- 
munities, certainly  in  my  community, 
the  taxpayers  in  the  community  carry 
the  full  burden  of  transporting  tbe 
children  to  and  from  school.  In  tbe 
Nations  Capital  we  have  been  requiring 
the  private  enterprise  to  carry  these 
schoolchildren  at  rates  far  below  co«»t. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  summarise  the 
problem  acain  a.s  I  see  it.  as  follows: 

The  franchi.se  which  the  Conpress 
granted  U>  the  D  C  Transit  System.  Inc.. 
in  1955  included  the  following  provision: 
The  C'.:igre«B  nnUs  that  the  opportunity  to 
farn  .i  return  nf  at  least  8'j  percent  net  after 
all  t.axp«  proprrly  charppable  to  transporta- 
tion operaUona  on  either  the  system  rate 
b*aU  or  on  groaa  operating  revenues  ahmU  not 
be  uureiMoiuible 
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The  District  of  Columbia  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  accordingly  established 
a  ceiling  of  5  5  percent  on  the  system  rate 
tmais  as  the  maximum  allowable  net 
earninps  for  the  company  In  March  of 
19«M).  the  Commission  converted  this 
formula  to  4  92  percent  of  the  company's 
gross  revenues  on  operations  in  tbe  city ; 
whuh  figure  was  designed  to  keep  the 
company's  net  earnings  at  about  the 
same  level 

For  .some  years,  the  law  has  provided 
that  school  children  shall  be  transported 


in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a  fare  not 
to  exceed  one-half  tbe  bi«;best  adult  fare, 
and  the  D.C.  Transit  System's  charter 
requires  them  to  provide  this  service.  At 
the  time  D.C.  Transit's  franchise  was 
granted,  past  experience  with  transit 
operations  in  the  District  indicated  that 
the  fair  net  return  oould  be  attained 
without  altering  this  system  of  half  fares 
fur  schoolchildren.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  did  prove  to  be  the  case  for  the 
first  several  years  of  D.C.  Transit's 
operation.  More  recently,  however,  this 
picture  has  changed. 

Figures  obtained  from  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  TransporUtion  Com- 
mission reveal  that  for  the  year  ending 
August  31.  IMl.  the  net  profit  allowable 
to  the  D.C.  Transit  System  as  4.92  per- 
cent of  its  gross  CH^erating  revenues  In 
the  Ehstrict  amounted  to  $1,439,776.  and 
the  company's  actual  net  earnings  for 
that  period,  net  after  taxes,  was  $1,379.- 
507.  or  $60,269  less  than  the  limit  im- 
posed. While  this  difference  is  com- 
paraUvely  small,  the  picture  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Transit 
Sy.stem  granted  a  pay  increase  to  its 
employees  in  April  of  1962.  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  operations  expenses 
will  cerUinly  reduce  the  net  earnings  of 
the  Company  this  year  substantially 
below  tbe  figure  presently  allowed. 

The  fare  for  schoolchildren  is  now 
10  cents,  and  under  the  law  this  could 
be  increased  by  permission  of  the  regxila- 
tory  authority  to  12^  cents.  However. 
this  would  increase  the  transit  company's 
income  by  not  more  than  $131,000.  which 
would  not  be  sufllclent  m  the  face  of  ris- 
ing costs  of  operation  to  provide  the 
reasonable  return,  net  after  taxes,  to 
which  the  company  is  entitled. 

S.  1745  seeks  to  solve  the  dilemma  by 
iiuthorizlng  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  pay  the  D.C. 
Transit  System  each  year  the  difference 
between  the  school  fares  collected  and 
an  equal  number  of  fares  at  the  lowest 
adult  rate.  This  difference  is  presently 
10  cents,  and  since  approximately  5.400.- 
000  schoolcbildren's  fares  are  paid  per 
year,  this  could  amount,  to  a  payment  of 
$544,000  per  year.  However,  the  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  this  subsidy  cannot 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  com- 
pany's net  earnings  for  the  year  and  the 
profit  ceiling  prescribed  by  the  Trans- 
portation Commission.  Therefore,  had 
this  legislation  been  in  effect  diu-ing  the 
year  ending  August  31.  1961,  the  figures 
quoted  above  would  have  entitled  the 
DC.  TlTuisit  Co.  to  a  subsidy  for  that 
year  of  approximately  $120,000.  which 
would  have  provided  the  company  with 
the  differential  of  some  $60,000  net  after 
taxes. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  step  in  relief  of 
the  transit  company,  tbe  only  apparent 
alternative  would  be  a  g«ieral  fare  in- 
crease. I  am  opposed  to  this,  because 
the  schoolbus  fare  subsidy  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict's public  school  system,  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  such  an  expense  should  be 
borne  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  I>istrict 
of  Columbia  rather  than  by  those  who 
patronize  the  transit  system. 

For  this  reason,  I  support  S.  1745  and 
urge  its  passage. 


The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAIiEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  are 
getting  back  now  to  probably  having  to 
take  care  of  a  mistake— at  least.  I 
thought  80 — ^when  we  passed  the  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1955.  At  that 
time  I  think  some  Members  of  Congress 
were  quite  exercised  that  somebody  take 
over  this  franchise.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  had  a  corporation  operating  this 
franchise  who  at  that  time  had  never 
asked  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  for 
one  dime.  But.  Mr.  Chalk  and  his  co- 
horts came  in  here  and  said,  "Just  give 
us  this  franchise  and  we  will  give  you 
better  service  and  we  will  never  come 
back  for  any  more  money." 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  In  the  first 
place.  I  think  that  we  have  a  rather 
unique  way  here  of  determining  what 
the  profits  of  this  corporation  will  be. 
It  is  not  based  on  capital  Investment.  It 
is  based  on  the  gross  income  of  the  cor- 
poration. How  much,  then,  may  I  ask,  is 
that  percentagewise  on  the  amount  of 
capital  Invested,  which  is  the  criteria 
used  by  practically  all  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  Ui  other  parte  of  the  United 
Stotes?  I  think  also  that  this  matter 
of  the  earnings  of  this  corporation  is 
under  study  by  another  committee  or 
commission  of  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia. 
May  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman*from 
South  Carolina  if  that  is  true? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  could  not  say.  I 
have  heard  rumors  that  they  were  having 
a  study  made. 

Mr.  HALEY.  What  is  the  necessity, 
then,  here  of  passing  this  legislation, 
guaranteeing  a  corporation  certain 
proflte;  a  corporation  that  came  in  here 
pleading  to  get  this  franchise  Jtist  a  few 
short  years  ago.  saying  "Oive  it  to  me." 
Why  should  we  subsidize  that  corpora- 
tion when  we  would  not  do  anything  for 
the  previous  corporation?  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
how  he  Justifies  that  kind  of  a  situation. 
I  think  this  Is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation. 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  The  gentleman  will 
recall  at  the  time  that  this  franchise 
was  awarded,  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  at  that  time,  and  cer- 
tainly the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners, was  to  nm  out  of  town  the  pred- 
ecessor of  this  company  who  was  at  that 
time  doing  a  good  Job;  in  fact,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  tendency  they  wanted  to  de- 
stroy a  weU-<^>erated.  privately  owned 
public  utility  system.  So,  I  do  not  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  tbe  gentle- 
man from  norida  as  to  what  happened 
at  that  time  or.  rather,  in  disagreeing 
with  what  happened  at  that  time  In 
setting  up  the  franchise.  However,  we 
did  set  it  up  in  this  way.  There  was 
a  very  good  chance  of  our  going  into 
public  ownership  of  the  private  utility. 
They  in  effect  guaranteed  a  6  V^ -percent 
return  on  the  rate  basis  or  on  the  gross 


operating  revenue.  The  Congress  steted 
at  that  time  that  6^  or  7  percent  on 
gross  operating  revenues  would  not  be 
uiu-easonable.  but  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  has  reduced  that  to  4.92 
percent. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Am  I  correct  in  the 
statement  that  the  previous  corporation 
was  giving  good  service?  It  had  op- 
erated this  transportetion  system  with- 
out cost  of  one  dime  to  the  people  of  the 
Disteict  of  Columbia  or  the  taxpayers, 
and  simply  because  certain  people  down 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  wanted 
to  get  them  out.  the  Congress  and  the 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
pushed  these  people  out  and  turned  it 
over  to  a  man  who  comes  in  now  with 
his  hands  out.  I  think  the  bill  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  get  com- 
pletely clear  the  situation  with  respect 
to  this  legislation.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Haksra]  If  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  amend  tbe  existing 
franchise? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  existing  fran- 
chise provides  that  a  rate  erf  return  of 
6.5  percent  of  the  gross  operating  rev- 
enues is  not  an  unreasonable  rate  of 
return  for  this  company  to  make  under 
the  circiimstances.  However,  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  after  deliberate 
consideration,  ruled  that  the  ctmipany 
would  be  entitled  to  4.92-peroent  rate  of 
return  on  its  gross  operation  revenues. 
So.  there  is  a  conflict  between  what  the 
original  franchise  authorized  and  what 
is  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Public  Utilities  Ccxnmls- 
sion. 

Now,  this  bill  attempte  to  provide.  In- 
stead of  going  throtigh  the  regular, 
normal  channels  of  dealing  with  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  for  a  rate 
Increase,  that  they  may  receive  the  rate 
of  return  the  Commission  says  they  are 
entitled  to,  and  tries  to  use  the  thinking 
of  tbe  Congress  to  support  the  thinking 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission.  It 
in  effect  authorizes  a  subsidy  to  bring 
up  the  returns  to  the  amount  that  the 
Utilities  Commission  had  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understend  that 
under  the  existing  franchise  the  transit 
owners  could  increase  the  rate  2.5 
cents — that  they  have  an  unexhausted 
2.5-cent  rate  which  they  could  use?  In 
other  words,  they  could  increase  the 
fare  for  schoolchildren  from  10  cents  to 
12.5  cente? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  law  says  that  the 
school  fare  rate  shall  not  be  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  lowest  adult  rate, 
which  would  mean  that  tbe  school  fare 
could  be  12.5  cente.  But  they  would  still 
have  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  in  order  to  charge 
that  rate  of  12.5  cente. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Do  I  understand  further  , 
that  this  legislation  Is  made  necessary 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  wagre  increases 
have  been  granted  to  the  employees  of 
the  transit  company? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  gentieman  wiU 
yield  further,  that  was  tbe  argument  of 
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the  reprcBenta tires  of  the  company 
which  appeared  before  our  committee; 
yes,  sir 

Mr.  GROSS.     Has  President  Kennedy 
heard  of  this  situation? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  that  only 
about  2  weeks  ago  the  President  took 
drastic  action  In  a  case  where  there  had 
been  wage  Increases,  and  said  to  a  cer- 
tain industry  in  this  country  that  it 
could  not  increase  prices,  which  in  this 
case  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rate 
increase.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
knows  whether  the  President  has  heard 
of  this,  or  whether  he  has  issued  any 
statement  in  this  connection?  IDoes  the 
gentleman  know  about  that? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  because  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  President  has  ruled  on  it  or  not.  But 
I  b^eye.  in  order  to  give  the  gentleman 
some  Information  on  this  subject,  that 
the  rate  Increase  was  authorized  in  the 
last  contract  negotiations  of  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS  But.  of  course,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  provide  a  price  increase,  in 
the  nature  of  increased  fares,  is  it  not ' 

Mr.  HARSHA.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  80.  regardless  of  that, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  price  increase 
for  this  service.  Has  the  FBI  been  called 
on  by  the  Kennedy  administration  to  get 
anyone  out  of  bed  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  connection  with  this  bill? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  have  no  Information 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  have  to  agree  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
iMr.  Haliy)  that  this  is  not  good  legis- 
lation, and  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  being  requested  to  guarantee  to  Mr 
O  Roy  Chalk— I  believe  that  is  his 
name — a  profit  on  his  investment  I  do 
not  believe  we  do  it  elsewhere  in  the 
country  and  I  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  of 
course,  realizes  that  if  we  have  a  very 
successful  program  here  that  educational 
groups  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  come  In  and 
show  how  well  this  has  worked  and  ask 
that  it  be  expanded  throughout  the 
country.  Is  not  that  a  very  distinct 
probability? 

Mr  GROSS      That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr  HarshaI  and  compli- 
ment him  on  his  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure 

Mr  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  have  been  two  rate  In- 
creases awarded  to  the  DC.  Transit 
Co  ,  one  in  1958  and  one  in  1959.  and 
that  this  will  be  another  form  of  re- 
muneration to  this  company. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  time 
because  I  have  been  intrigued  somewhat 
by  the  debate  I  have  Just  heard,  and 
because  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  If  I  may  of  the  gentleman  from 


South  Carolina  (Mr    McMh-lanI  or  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr 
Harsha  ) . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  first,  believe  very 
strongly  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
But  if  I  remember  correctly,  when  the 
franchise  was  granted  to  the  present 
Capital  Transit  Co..  a  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement made  at  that  time  was  the 
the  corporation  was  to  remove  the  trolley 
tracks  as  quickly  as  possible  when  they 
converted  over  to  buses,  and  to  repair  the 
streets  and  put  them  back  in  good,  serv- 
iceable condition.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  McMillan  They  were  given  7 
years. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Capital  Transit  Co  .  the 
new  ownership  that  obtained  this 
franchise  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  IS  right. 
Mr  BROWN.  That  leads  me  to 
another  question.  I  have  heard  some 
rather  disturbing  reports  recently,  re- 
garding these  tracks  beinK  removed  and 
the  streets  being  repaired  Is  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Capital  Transit  Co  or 
is  It  being  done  by  another  corporation 
created  for  the  purpose  of  doing  thus 
particular  job,  the  ownership  of  which  is 
exactly  the  same,  or  primarily  the  same, 
as  that  of  the  Capital  Transit  Co  ?  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  that  is  so 
or  not? 

Mr.  McMillan.     I  could  not  tell  the 

the  gentleman.    I  was  of  the  opimon  that 

the  Capital   Transit   Co.    was   removing 

the  tracks.     I  did  not  know  there  was  a 

•separate  company 

Mr.  BROWN.     Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  separate  corporation  was  formfd 
by  the  same  group  that  has  control  of 
the  Capital  Trarvsit  Co    for  the  purpose 
of  removing  these  tracks  and  repairing 
the  streets,  as  required  under  the  fran- 
chise, and  that  under  the  contract  with 
the  Capital  Transit  Co    this  construc- 
tion corporation  has  been  making  a  very 
handsome  profit?     Does  the  gentleman 
know  or  not  know  whether  such  is  a  facf 
Mr   McMillan      I  would  have  to  get 
that  Information  from  some  other  source. 
Mr.  BROWN.     Does  not  the  gentleman 
think,  when  we  go  into  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  that  we  ought  to  have  all  of  the 
information,  including  supplemental  in- 
formation, that  might  affect  our  decision, 
so  that  we  would  know  what  is  goinu'  on 
here  in  connection  with  this  franchise'' 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  whether  he  knows  or  not^ 

Mr  HARSHA  I  do  not,  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge 

Mr  BROWN  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  his  own  official  knowledge,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee'' 

Mr  HARSHA  I  understand  there  is 
another  firm  that  is  doing  this  work  and 
that  instead  of  removing  some  of  the 
tracks  they  are  covering  them  over, 

Mr.  BROWN  Regardless  what  they 
do.  it  is  a  separate  corporation  formed  to 
repair  these  streets,  and  to  do  that  which 
the  CapiUl  Transit  Co  is  required  to 
do  under  the  terms  of  the  franchise, 
which  is  either  removing  the  rails  of  the 
old  trolley  system,  or  repairing  the 
streets:  is  that  correct "' 

Mr    HARSHA      I  cannot  answer  that 
I  do  not  know  the  connection  between  the 
two. 
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Mr.  BROWN.     Here  we  are  about  to 

pass  on  legislation  which  deals  directly 
with  this  question,  because  under  the 
franchise,  inasmuch  as  this  money  is  be- 
mg  paid  to  a  separate  corporation  owned 
and  controlled  by  virtually  the  same 
people.  It  becomes  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  transit  system  which  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  rates 
under  the  franchise;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  question  we  had  before  us 
in  connecuon  with  the  bill  S.  1745  was 
whether  the  public  should  pay  the  cost  of 
schoolchildren  s  fares  or  whether  the 
public  utility  should  pay  it  as  a  private 
enterprise, 

Mr  BROWN  I  understand,  but  I  also 
understand  that  there  is  a  fellow  named 
Billie  Sol  Estes  down  in  Texas  who 
had  a  great  many  outside  connections, 
and  engaged  in  some  peculiar  manipula- 
tions, m  order  to  make  money,  and  that 
alone  ought  to  be  a  warning  that  when 
we  btgin  to  deal  with  matters  of  this 
kind,  we  should  look  at  all  the  supple- 
mental activities  that  might  lead  to  the 
question  of  what  rate  or  fare  should  be 
charged  to  make  the  profit  that  is  guar- 
anteed under  the  franchise.  I  am  won- 
dering if  this  committee  will  look  into 
that '  1  hese  rumors,  these  reports,  have 
bten  floating  around  and  should  cer- 
tainly have  reached  the  ears  of  someone 
up  here  on  Capitol  Hill  by  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Brown]  has 
expired 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  BROWN  I  am  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
not  a  financier,  I  am  not  a  public  utility 
magnate,  yet  these  stories  come  to  me. 
Just  as  an  ordinary  newspaperman 
often  gets  stories,  that  this  separate 
corporation  was  formed  purposely  to  re- 
pair the  streets,  and  it  has  been  doing 
so  at  a  very  good  profit,  which  has  been 
charged  against  the  Capital  Transit  Co.. 
and  It  of  course  is  added  into  their  cost 
of  doing  business,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
people  must  pay  higher  fares  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  transit  company's  guar- 
anteed profits  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  ought  to  be  looked  into  a 
little  bit? 

Mr  McMIIJ.AN  I  do,  and  we  would 
like  very  much  to  have  the  gentleman 
come  to  our  committee  meetings. 

Mr  BROWN  I  would  love  to  sit  in 
on  some  of  your  hearings  .sometime,  but 
after  all  I  do  not  call  on  the  gentleman 
to  accept  and  meet  my  obligations  as  to 
committee  service  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  take  over  his  obligations,  or  try  to 
carry  them  out  for  him,  or  for  any  other 
member  of  the  committee 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  we  have 
been  clo.se  associates  for  many  years. 
There  ha-s  been  no  Member  of  the  House 
for  whom  I  have  had  a  higher  regard 
or  greater  esteem  or  more  afTectlon  than 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina. 
Certainly  I  do  not  blame  him  in  this 
matter.     But  I  am  simply  calling  it  to 
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his  attention  In  order  to  perhaps  be  of 
assistance  to  him.  and  to  prevent  some 
further  repercussions  later  on  in  connec- 
tion with  this  whole  problem. 

Mr.  McMillan,  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman we  would  like  very  much  to  go 
into  this  matter  thoroughly.  This  is  the 
fust  time  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  for  bringing  It  out.  but  I  could  not 
resist  calling  attention  to  It  In  this 
debate. 

Mr  HARSHA.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  there  was  nothirvg  brought  before 
ilie  committee  in  this  hearing  on  this 
bill  in  relation  to  the  corporation  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred 

Mr  BROWN  Certainly  not— and  I 
can  understand  why  not. 

Mr  HARSHA.  As  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  we  will  be  glad  to  enter  into 
an  investigation  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  agre«  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that,  but  I  am  pointing  out  that 
we  should  go  into  what  is  being  done 
In  cormectlon  with  other  matters  by  this 
same  group  of  people  as  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  an 
increase  In  fares  and  In  passenger  rates 
Mr  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
certain  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
MrMtLLAw: 

Pag«  1,  line  10,  followlog  the  word  "In- 
come" Insert  the  words  "from  maw  trana- 
port&tlon  operatlona  In  ttw  Dlatrlct  of  Co- 

Uimbta". 

Page  a.  line  2.  strike  June  30"  and  Inaert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Augiiat  31". 

Page  a,  line  7.  atrlke  the  word  "revenuea" 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "revenuea  In  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

Page  2.  line  9,  strtke  'June  80"  and  Inaert 
In  lieu  thereof  "August  81". 

Page  a.  line  18.  folloirlng  the  word  "In- 
come" Insert  the  worda  "ttom  maw  trana- 
p<3rUtlon  operatlona  In  th*  District  of  Co- 
l.imbla". 

Page  3.  line  5.  strike  •  June  30'  and  Insert 
In  lieu   thereof   "Augiist  31". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  «  ord. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  because 
I  want  to  get  something  clear  in  my  own 
mind  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
amendments  which  were  Just  adopted 
were  the  amendmentH  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  They  are  clarifying  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  In  the  Commissioner's  letter  they 
Indicate  that  with  these  amendments 
they  now  recommend  the  bill  be  passed? 

Mr.  McMillan.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
t.he  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  here- 
tofore entered  into,  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  blU  is  postponed  until 
Wednesday  next. 


PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE 
REHABIUTATION 


THE  1963  WHEAT  ACREAGE  AL- 
LOTMENTS AND  MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  185)  to  defer  the  proc- 
lamation of  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1963  crop  of 
wheat. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
of  my  colleague  whether  this  legislation 
has  been  checked  with  the  minority  lead- 
ership both  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture as  well  as  the  House  leadership? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  have  checked  this 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  find  no  opposition. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Can  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  is  to  save 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  ad- 
ministrative expense  of  issuing  wheat 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quota 
proclamations  on  May  15,  as  required 
by  law,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wheat 
legislation  Is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress and  that  any  proclamation  made 
on  May  15  would,  therefore,  probably  be 
rendered  ineflfective  by  a  new  wheat  nro- 
gram. 

This  joint  resolution  will  change  the 
date  for  this  year's  proclamations  to 
June  15. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  this  the 
legislation  which  previously  passed  the 
House? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Not  this  year,  but 
it  did  pass  the  House  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentdtives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  lHat.  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provftlon  of  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  defer  imtll  June  15, 
1963,  any  proclamation  under  section  332  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  a  national  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat  and 
any  proclamation  under  section  335  of  such 
Act  for  such  crop  of  wheat. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  resolution  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  of  the  House  to  approve  the  ap- 
propriation of  $73  million  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  and  complete  the  payment 
of  the  balance  due  on  Philippine  war 
damage  rehabilitation  claims  adversely 
affected  our  Philippine-American  rela- 
tions. 

I  regret  that  President  Macapagal  de- 
cided to  cancel  his  visit  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  Wednesday  on  the  Philip- 
pine rehabilitation  bUl  did  not  reflect  the 
true  attitude  of  the  American  people  and 
Congress  toward  the  Philippines. 

After  the  vote  last  Wednesday,  no  less 
than  a  score  of  Congressmen  who  had 
voted  against  the  measure  advised  me  of 
their  regrets  and  expressed  hope  they 
would  Ijave  an  opportunity  to  correct  the 
Rkcord.  At  a  meeting  last  Friday  with 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House — 
Speaker  McCormack.  Congressman  Al- 
bert, representatives  of  the  White  House 
and  State  Department,  it  was  decided 
that  the  bill  would  be  reintroduced  today 
with  clarifying  amendments. 

Advised  that  the  bill  will  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  objections  expressed 
during  the  debate  on  the  measure.  Con- 
gressman Hays  stated  that  he  will  not 
oppose  the  legislation.  The  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  bill  v^ll  give  those  who  had 
expressed  their  njgrets  on  the  vote  they 
cast  last  Wednesday  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  Record. 

As  I  have  statiKl  in  trying  to  analyze 
the  vote,  it  was  obvious  that  many  Mem- 
bers who  had  opposed  the  measure  did 
not  have  a  full  understanding  of  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  legislation  and 
were  not  fully  aware  of  the  moral  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  to  the  Philip- 
pine claimants. 

The  bill  reintroduced  today  jointly  by 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Con- 
gressman Georg*  p.  MiLLia,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  Congressman  Judd, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Congress- 
man Bkoomfield,  and  myself  amends 
section  l  of  the  bill  providing  that  all 
payments,  whether  in  dollars  or  pesos 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  104(c)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946.  This  amendment  will  require 
the  test  of  reinvestment  of  amoimts  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  claims  due.  in  the 
economy  of  the  Philippines.  This  applies 
to  all  claimants  receiving  over  25,000 
pesos. 

Further,  the  new  bill  amends  section 
2  by  requiring  that  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  complete  its  de- 
termination and  wind  up  Its  affairs  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  last  date  on  which 
application  may  be  filed. 

I  am  confident  that  the  new  version 
of  the  bill  will  receive  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  in  this  body. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     JUDD.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    have 
joined    the   gentleman   from   Wisconsin 
in  introducing  an  amended  form  of  the 
bill  to  complete  payments  authorized  un- 
der the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946.  which  bill  unfortunately  was  voted 
down  last  week  due  In  part  to  a  great 
deal  of  misimderstanding  and  opposition 
to  one  provision  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vision is  changed  in  the  new  amended 
bill.    The  debate  took  place  on  Tuesday 
and  the  vote  did  not  come  until  Wednes- 
day and  was  taken  without  further  ex- 
planation  of    the   bill.      A   good    many 
Members  who  voted  on  Wednesday  had 
been  absent  in  their  own  States  because 
of   primaries  on  Tuesday  and   did   not 
realize.  I  am  sure,  the  full  Import  of  the 
bill   both    from   the   standpoint   of    the 
honor  of   the  United  States  and   from 
the  standpoint  of  our  foreign  relations, 
not  only  with  the  Philippines  but  with 
all   the  other  countries  whose  hope  of 
survival,  they  know,  depends  upon  Amer- 
ican   foreign    policy    that    is   consistent 
and  dependable.     These  countries  can- 
not   possibly    be   expected   to   stand    up 
against  enemies  like  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  unless  they  know  that  the 
United  States  will  not  take  action  which 
sometimes    seems    to    them    capricious 
or    ill    considered    or    in    disregard    of 
what  are  regarded  by  them,  and  by  many 
of  us.  as  commitments. 

So  I  feel  strongly,  as  do  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  that  the  House  should  have  op- 
portunity to  take  another  look  at  this 
matter 

The   major   objections   raised    in    the 
debate  were  to  a  provision  which  allowed 
claimants  in  the  Philippines  who  would 
get  final  payments  under  the  bill  to  be 
free  from  the  former  requirement  that 
they  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  money  received  would 
be  reinvested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Philippines,  it  having  been  assumed  that 
in  almost  all  cases,  payments  would  be 
so  invested  or  that  a  comparable  amount 
of  the  claimants'  own  funds  had   been 
so    invested.      I    prepared    during     the 
debate   an   amendment   to   correct    this 
objection  and  It  was  mentioned  on  pa^e 
7968  of  the  Record     Unfortunately  there 
was  no  opportunity  thereafter  to  offer 
the  amendment.     So  the  only  thing  we 
can  do  now  is  to  modify  the  bill  to  take 
care  of  this  and  another  lesser  objection  • 
or  two  and  give  the  House  a  chance  to 
vote    on    the    amended    bill    with    full 
knowledge  of  its  contents  and  all  it  in- 
volves to  a  gallant  ally  and  friend  and  to 
our  foreign  relations  in  general. 

Under  such  circumstances  I  am  .surf 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  want  to  support  the  amendt^d 
bill 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  BRooMriELDl  mav 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
newspapers  today  carried  a  story  of  a 
radio  and  television  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable Diasdado  Macapagal.  President  of 
tne  Philippines,  to  the  people  of  his 
nation. 

In  his  speech,  he  stated  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Philippine  war  claims  bill 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
Wednesday  was  viewed  with  disappoint- 
ment and  indignation  by  the  i>eople  of 
the  Philippines,  and  that  he  was  can- 
celinK  his  trip  to  the  United  SUtes 
scheduled  for  next  month 

President  Macapagal  .said  that  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  plan.s  to  visit  our  Nation  at 
this  time  would  be  a  negation  of  tlie 
good  will  intended  to  be  Kenerated  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  State.s 
and  the  Philippines. 

May  I  state  that  I  .share  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  rejection  of  this  Just  claim 
I  share  his  indignation  in  this  turnng  of 
our  back  on  a  friend,  in  our  failure  t-o 
honor  a  debt  which  we  owe  the  people  of 
that  country  who  have  been  our  stanch- 
est  ally,  our  most  solid  advocate  of  free- 
dom in  the  Far  East 

Therefore,  I  have  joined  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin.  Con- 
gressman Zablocki.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minne.s«ta.  Dr  Jvdd.  in  introduc- 
ing another  bill  which  will  permit  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  its  past  debts  to  a  true  friend 

Two  changes  have  been  made  from  'he 
original  bill  in  an  efTort  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections expressed  to  this  payment,  on 
the  floor  last  week  during  the  debate 
The  first  calls  for  a  reexamination  of 
those  claims  m  exce.vi  of  25  000  pesos 
The  second  calls  for  the  Foreign  Claim.s 
Settlement  Commission  to  complete  its 
work  on  the  Philippine  War  Claims 
within  1  year  after  the  la.st  date  on 
which  application.s  may  be  filed 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  are  anxious  to  vote 
on  this  new  version  of  the  bill,  and  that 
many  with  whom  I  have  spoken  have  ex- 
pressed their  .satisfaction  with  the.se 
amendments 

Last  year,  the  Philippines  paid  us  $20 
million  under  the  Romulo-Synder  agree- 
ment. It  was  underst<j<Kl  that  we  would 
then  live  up  to  our  agreemen.  made  im- 
mediately after  World  War  11  to  pay  75 
percent  of  the.se  legitimate  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  compen-sate  in  part  for  the 
bombs,  the  shell.s.  the  destruction 
'brought  about  by  the  fight  for  these 
Lslands  during  World  War  II 

The  valiant  pf'ople  of  the  Philipp.nes 
.showed  no  reluctance  to  fight  our  battle 
for  us.  They  fought  bravely  and  well 
even  after  our  forces  left  the  islands 
We  owe  them  a  debt  which  cannot  b«- 
mea.sured  in  dollars,  or  pe.sos.  or  any 
other  currency  we  know  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  We  owe  them  a  debt  of 
eternal  friendship 

But  we  should  not  lake  advantage  of 
oiir  friendship  W^-  .should  honor  these 
86.000      cIaIm^  The      people      of      tiie 
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Philippines  have  beer,  more  thar.  patient 
since  World  War  II  for  us  to  pay  our 
debt  to  them.  If  we  can  give  so  unspar- 
ingly to  our  enemies,  why  must  our 
friends  suffer? 

May  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  give  this  bill  their  full  support. 
and  that  we  are  permitted  to  act  on  this 
matter  of  such  great  importance  to  an 
old  friend  with  the  utmost  speed. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr  Georgi  P.  Miller) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
CiE.MENT  J  Zablocki,  in  Introducing  a 
bill  to  meet  our  moral  obligation  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  in  paying  our 
debt  with  resj>ect  to  the  money  expended 
by  them  to  help  rehabilitate  the  Islands 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission. 

The  Ck)vernment  of  the  Philippines 
and  tile  Filipino  people  have  been  loyal 
friends  of  America  We  are  brought  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  the  bloodshed  by  our 
common  heroes  in  the  battles  to  deny  the 
e-nemy  the  use  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
a.s  a  base  from  winch  to  wage  war 

In  1946.  we  committed  ourselves  to  pay 
certain  sums  of  money  to  those  people 
who  expended  it  to  help  rehabiliUte  the 
Pinlippines  and  stimulate  iu  economy. 
Let  the  record  show  that  people  who  ac- 
cepted the  offer  we  made  did  so  in  good 
faith  and  we.  m  good  faith,  are  obligated 
to  pay  tiiem  tJie  money  promised 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

Mr  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rt-quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  inU'rest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  i  Mr  Zablocki)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Judd)  be- 
moaning Uie  defeat  of  the  Philippine 
handout  bill  in  the  Hou.se  last  week. 
I  do  not  know  where  they  get  the  im- 
pression that  liie  American  people  are 
feeling  so  badly  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  saved  $73  million.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  mass  meetings 
on  street  corru-rs  anywhere  protesting 
this  saving 

In  my  opinion  the  best  evidence  of  the 
fact  It  was  bad  legislation  is  the  fact 
that  It  now  propoM^d  ta  back  and  fill 
by  introducing  new  and  different  legis- 
lation thereby  admitting  that  the  bill 
was  not  right  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not 
exactly  appreciaU-  today  s  castlgation  of 
Members  of  the  House  for  failing  to  pass 
the  legislation  la.st  week 

Mr  ZABLOCKI     Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS     Yes  I  yield 
Mr  ZABLOCKI     The  gentleman  must 
be  aware  that  there  ha.s  not  been  a  news- 
pap«-r  m  tiif  rounlry  that  has  applauded 
the  action  taktii  Ijy  the  House. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  have  not  taken 
a  poll  of  all  the  newspapers,  and  I  have 
not  taken  a  poll  of  the  American  people. 
and  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  done  either  of  these 
things.  I  have  not  read  all  of  the  news- 
papers. I  have  read  some  editorials 
commending  the  Congress  for  defeating 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 
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DESTINATION  OP  CANADIAN 
WHEAT  SHIPMENTS 

Mr  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.      Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frMn 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  public 
speculation  continues  to  grow  on  what 
happens  to  Canadian  surplus  grain  pur- 
chased by  Red  China  after  it  leaves  Ca- 
nadian  ports  for  oversea  ports.     Last 
week  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
number   of   Canadian   grain   shipments 
had  not  gone  to  Red  China,  but  rather 
had  been  delivered  to  ports  in  Albania 
and   East  Germany.     This  information 
was  obtained  by  me  from  official  sources 
at  the  Canadian  Embassy.     I  have  re- 
ceived    additional    information     which 
confirms  my   belief  tiiat  Red  China  is 
acting  as  a  front  for  the  Russians  by 
purchasing    this    Canadian    wheat    and 
then    arranging   for   its   shipment   into 
European  ports  of  Uie  Russian  empire 
in  order  to  save  the  empire  from  the  con- 
sequences    of    serious    food     shortages 
there.    Latest  figures  made  available  to  - 
me  indicate  that  up  to  February  21,  1962. 
a  total  of  21.2  mllhon  bushels  of  wheat 
and  barley  were  shipjaed  from  St.  Law- 
rence and  Atlantic   jwrts — clearly  des- 
tined for  non-Asian  iwrts.    Moreover,  I 
have  been  advised  that  of  this  total  of 
212   million    bushels   of   grain    shipped 
from  Canada  under  tne  agreement  with 
Red  China.  9.9  millior  bushels  have  defl- 
nitrly   gone   to   East  Germany   and   3.1 
million   bushels  have  gone  to  Albania. 
No   information   is  available   as  to  the 
ultimate  destination  of  these  grain  foods 
after   they   reached    ICaat  German   and 
Albanian  ports,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Russians  took  over  dis- 
tribution   so    as    to    spread    the    help 
throughout  the  shaky  parts  of  their  em- 
pire.    However,  no  Ini'ormatlon  is  avail- 
able as  to  where  the  9.2  million  bushels 
of  wheat  and  barley  shipped  from  Cana- 
fi«an.  St.  Lawrence,  and  Atlantic  ports 
were    ultimately    unloaded.     There    Is 
growing  speculation  that  some,  and  per- 
haps a  large  part,  of  these  grain  ship- 
ments went  to  Cuba  in  order  to  rescue 
the  Russian  puppet  r.?gime  there. 

I  do  not  present  this  information  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  embarrassment  to 
the  Canadian  Oovemment.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  8ub.sUnUal  shipments 
of  American  surplus  grain  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  the  Russian  puppet  regime 
in  Poland  and  in  Yugoslavia.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  grain  shipments 
from  the  United  States  are  saving  the 
Polish    and    Yugoslav    puppet    regimes 


from  facing  up  to  widespread  food 
shortages  caused  by  their  own  failures 
and  the  failure  of  the  system  they  are 
attempting  to  impose  on  the  people  of 
Poland  and  peoples  of  Yugoslavia.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is  time 
we  began  to  evaluate  the  strategic 
values  of  grain  shipments  from  any  part 
of  the  free  world  to  any  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire  in  terms  of  preventing 
the  collapse  of  the  Russian  empire. 

In  this  same  connection,  the  Northern 
Virginia  Bun  on  May  11  carried  the 
Allen-Scott  report  on  "Sino-Sovlet  Co- 
operation Evident  in  Grain  Shipments 
Prom  Canada."  This  is  an  enlightened 
report  which  concludes  on  the  likelihood 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  being 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  United  States 
for  help  this  summer: 


ALLiN-Scorr  Rkpokt — Sing-Soviet  Coopnu- 
TioK  Evident  in  Grain  Shipments  Phoic 
Canada 

(By  Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 
Wabhinoton.— The  Chinese  CommunUts' 
■ecret  handling  of  huge  grain  purchases  from 
Canada  raises  new  doubt*  about  the  accu- 
racy of  those  recurring  report*  of  a  deep 
Chinese-Soviet  rift. 

Large  amounts  of  these  Chinese  grain  pur- 
c*^«»««  »re  being  shipped  direcUy  from 
Canada  to  Communist  East  Germany.  Pol- 
and, and  Czechoslovakia  to  meet  growing 
food  shortages  throughout  the  Soviet  satel- 
lites in  Eastern  Euroi>e. 

In  exchange,  the  Russians  are  shipping  a 
corresponding  amount  of  their  grain  by  ship 
and  rail  to  Communist  China  from  eastern 
Soviet  cities  and  porta. 

ThU  intriguing  story  of  Slno-Sovlet  co- 
operation is  highlighted  in  a  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  report  pieced  together  from 
Information  gathered  from  Canadian  and 
Eastern  European  sq^rces. 
(It  reveals  that  the  Independent  Canadian 
_3^eat  Board,  which  negotiated  the  $400 
million  wheat  and  barley  sales.  U  keeping 
secret  many  of  these  shipping  details  at  the 
request  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  DIA  estimate  confirms  this  colvunn's 
report  on  April  23  that  Communist  China 
has  exhausted  the  once-large  wheat  sur- 
pluses in  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina 
by  buying  more  than  $600  million  of  grain 
from  these  countries  In  the  last  2  years. 

This  leaves  the  United  States  with  a  wheat 
surplus  of  1.3  billion  busheU.  as  the  only 
major  wheat-producing  country  with  a  sur- 
plus that  China  or  Rvissla  can  tap  to  meet 
their  increasing  grain  needs. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  the 
United  SUtes  will  consider  an  official  request 
from  Communist  China  for  food.  So  far, 
however.  Pelplng  has  made  only  unofficial 
feelers. 

ConunurUst  China's  worsening  food  short- 
age Is  reemphaslzed  In  a  report  from  Hong 
Kong  that  rations  of  the  Chinese  Army  were 
cut  for  the  second  time  in  April. 

This  report  also  confirms  other  U.S.  esti- 
mates that  the  food  shortage  on  the  main- 
land U  growing  so  severe  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  will  be  forced  to  come  to 
the  United  States  for  help  this  summer. 


THE  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adminis- 
trator Godfrey,  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
has  just  released  to  his  departmental  of- 
ficials a  memo  which  discusses  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  case  so  clearly,  concisely  and 
convincingly,  smd  which  is  so  pertinent 
at  this  particular  time,  that  I  am  includ- 
ing it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  this  morning  as 
follows: 

Mat  10.   1962. 
To:   State  ASC  commlttemm  and  State  ex- 
ecutive directors. 
Prom:   Horace    D.     Godfrey,    Administrator 

ASCS. 
Subject:  BiUle  Soi  Estes  case  and  related 
matters. 
If  you  have  been  reading  the  newspapers, 
you  are  probably  thoroughly  confused  as  to 
the  facte  of  the  Blllle  Sol  Estes  case  and 
related  matters.  It  Is  Important  that  you 
have  the  true  facts,  and  It  Is  my  purpose  in 
this  memorandimi  to  give  them  to  you. 

The  Federal  Gavernment,  not  the  Texas 
attorney  general,  developed  and  broke  the 
case  against  Estes.  He  Is  under  a  Federal 
Indictment. 

Before  Estes  wa*  arrested  by  the  FBI  an 
employee  reported  to  us  that  creditors  of 
Estes  were  meeting  In  Texas.  Although  we 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  any  irregularities 
in  grain  storage  operations,  we  assigned  six 
examiners  to  work  with  six  examiners  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to  begin 
checking  CCC  grain  in  Federally  licensed 
warehouses,  and  we  assigned  eight  examiners 
to  check  In  State-licensed  warehouses  This 
was  the  day  before  the  arrest  of  Estes  and 
McSpadden.  As  soon  as  the  arrest  was  re- 
ported In  newspapers,  we  Issued  a  stofT  pay- 
ment order  on  the  McSpadden  and  Estes  fa- 
cilities and  others  thought  to  be  in  some  way 
affiliated  with  the  Estes  operations. 

Newspaper  reports  Indicate  nine  of  the 
biggest  finance  companies  in  the  coimtry  had 
M4  million  tied  up  In  the  Estes  operations  at 
the  time  of  his  indictment,  and  that  West 

7,*!f^  f,*^*"  ^^^  **«"***  mortgages  totaling 
$18  mllUon  to  $20  million  for  nonexistent 
anhydrous  ammonia  tanks. 

The  point  is  that  while  big  businessmen 
and  farmers  of  west  Texas  may  lose  many 
millions  of  dollars,  the  Department  has  not 
lost  and  will  not  lose  anything. 
Listed  below  are  pertinent  facts: 
The    charges    and    rumOTS   Involving    the 
Department    fall    into    fairly   distinct    cate- 
gories— favoritism,   shown    to   Estes   by   De- 
partment   employees:     his    membership    on     ' 
the  Cotton  Advisory  Committee;  grain  stor- 
age, including  bonding  requirements;  cotton 
acreage   allotment    transfers   from   eminent 
domain  pooU;  and  personal  conduct  of  em- 
ployees.     These    categories    may    help    you 
keep  the  vartous  parte  of  the  case  straight 
In   your  own   mind.     Other  aspecte  of   the 
case  do  not  Involve  the  Department. 

(a)  Favoritism:  The  Secretary  stated  In 
a  press  conference  on  May  7  that  as  of  this 
date  there  was  no  Indication  that  favoritism 
had  been  shown  to  Estes  by  any  Department 
employees.  While  the  newspaper  headlines 
have  repeatedly  charged  "favoritism."  no 
evidence  available  to  us  supporte  this  charge. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  less  favorable  treat- 
ment than  the  average  Texas  warehouseman 
as  far  as  grain  storage  operations  were  con- 
cerned. For  example,  on  April  1,  1962.  after 
takeover.  CCC-owned  wheat  and  mllo  oc- 
cupied 58.3  percent  of  the  space  in  the  six 
Estes  warehouses  as  compared  with  the  State 
average  of  62.9  percent — this  In  spite  of  many 
Inducemente  that  Estes  had  offered  farmers 
to  store  grain  under  loan.  As  to  cotton  al- 
lotmente,  Estes  and  other  people  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  use  cotton  acreage  allotments  obtained 
through  transfer  from  eminent  domain 
pools.    Estes  paid  marketing  quota  penalties 
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or  •47.»d8J4  on  aotU>a  plaatod  In  1961  In 
&ntlclpkUon  of  ffctUz)^  aDotmenta  trmna- 
r erred.  Other  propoaed  tnmsfvra  were  held 
up  to  allow  time  for  proof  at  land  ■«]«• 
which,  tf  bona  Ada.  would  haw  nukde  the 
trAnefen  valid.  Moat  oC  tti— e  haia  eiaoe 
been  ruiad  out  by  the  Departoaant.  and  mar- 
keUnc  quota  penaitlea  totalU^  more  than 
$350,000  are  balag  ■neeiril  on  additiunal 
1961  ezceia  acreage. 

Estee  was  on  the  Department's  33 -man 
cotton  adTlsory  committee  because  he  wtia  a 
cotton  producer  In  an  area  which  needed  to 
be  represented  and  t>ecause  he  was  consid- 
ered to  be  eucceeeful  and  respected.  He  waa 
already  on  the  Informal  conmuttae,  which 
existed  aeTeral  months  before  It  was  set  up 
in  present  form  under  the  Agricultural  A.: 
of  IMl,  wtien  we  reoelTed  the  tnTesUgation 
report  covering  hU  arrangements  for  cotton 
allotment  tranafen.  The  facts  at  that  time 
did  not  seem  to  warrant  dropping  him  froim 
the  committee.  parUeularly  while  lawyers 
representing  vartous  persons  who  soui;ht  the 
transfers  were  oontendlng  strongly  that  the 
tr&naactloas  In  question  were  bona  fMe  It 
appeared  that  UUgaUco  would  be  required 
to  settle  the  Issue.  Litigation  may  yet  be  re- 
sorted to. 

At  any  rate,  the  question  waa  whether  to 
drop  or  not  to  drop  Kstes  from  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  STldence  then  at  hand  did  not 
warrant  dropping  him. 

<b)   Oraln  storage.  Including  bonding  re- 
qulremenU:     Aa    related    above    we    began 
ehecUng    tbe   sscurlty   at  grain   covered    by 
warehouse  receipts  before  the  arrest  of  Estes 
and    Coleman   MeSpadden.     A   press    release 
»»•■  been  Issued  Indicating  that  we  have  grain 
In  storage  as  represented   by  warehouse  re- 
ceipts and  as  of  now  (even  though  the  ele- 
vators   are    under    the    watch-care    of    the 
receiver  appointed  by  the  courts)  the  grain 
in  Estas  warehouses  Is  covered  by  a  $10  mil- 
lion liability  insurance  poUcy  underwritten 
by  Lloyds  of  London.    There  was  no  special 
consideration  given  to  Estes  on  bonding  re- 
qulrementSL      However,    an     incomplete    fi- 
nancial  statement   was   filed   by    a  certified 
public  accountant  and  as  a  result  of  the  fi- 
nancial   statement.  It   was  determined  that 
the    bond    should    not    be    Increased    above 
$700,000.     The  fact  that  the  financial  state- 
ment filed  by  a  certified  public  accountant 
was  inoompleta  did  not  come  to  light  until 
further  check  by  the  Department  recenUy. 
The   fact   remains,  however,  that  regardless 
of  the  bond  coverace  we  have  the  grain  cov- 
ered  by  warelKtUBe  reoetpta. 

(c)    Cotton  allotment  transfers  from  emi- 
nent domain  pools :  ASCS  acted  promptly  and 
responsibly  In  handling  the  Estes  and  similar 
cotton   allotment  cases.     We   conducted   an 
InvesUgatlon  through  our  rcfular  channels, 
and  the  investigation  report  was  transmit- 
ted to  apprc^irUte  olBcUls  by  the  Investiga- 
tion Division  on  November  3,  IftCl      Within 
3  weeks,  we  sent  out  Instriictlons  that  1083 
allotments  should  not  be  Issued  to  the  famis 
where   the  quesUonable   transfers  had   been 
sought.      Immediately     after     the     General 
Coimsel   told  us   by  memo  of  December   15. 
1861.    that    the    transfers   In    question    were 
probably  not  permissible,  my  oAce  Instructed 
(on  December  22.  1061 )  that  the  1061  allot- 
ments be  canceled  and  notices  of  marketing 
quota  ezcaas  be  maUed  immediately.    Before 
these  notices  were  completely  mailed  in  all 
counUes.  Estes.  his  attorney,  and  other  In- 
dividuals  Involved   In    transfers  along   with 
their  attorneys  met  with  Department  olBclals 
(While  I  was  incapacitated  for  duty)  and  re- 
fjuestad   an   opportunity   to  prove   that   the 
land  sales  were  bona  fide.    The  OlDoe  of  Gen- 
eral  Counsel  proceeded   to  draw  up  a  form 
entitled     Seller's  CerUficatlon  of  Bona  Fide 
Sale  of  Land."  which  was  furnished  to  States 
involved  on  January  31.  1963.    Subsequent  to 
this   date    the   attorneys   represenUng  Estes 
BJid  others  requested  that  tiiey  be  permitted 
to  renegotiate  the  sales  contracts  or  that  they 
be  permitted  to  change  a  contract  to  a  third 


party  This  proposal  was  rejected  In  mld- 
March.  We  subsequently  set  a  deadline  for 
landowners  to  prove  the  bona  fide  nature  of 
land  transacUons  on  which  the  proposed 
transfers  depended  Ws  were  on  top  at 
these  cases  all  the  way  and  handled  them 
In  the  same  manner  that  other  allotment 
transfer  cases  have  been  handled  through 
the  years. 

False  charges  by  employee.  In  statements 
to  reporters  one  of  our  employees  falsely 
charged  his  superiors,  BperlflraHy  myself, 
with  favoritism  toward  Estes  (An  exrlu- 
five  newspaper  interview  of  the  employt>e 
had  been  published  Friday  morning  under 
copyright  and  a  press  conference  waa  called 
to  get  the  facu  out  in  the  open  where  ail 
interested  reporters  could  see  them  aiid  to 
stop  surreptitious  reporting  He  was  unab'.e 
to  specify  the  manner  In  whlrh  favoritism 
was  gl\-en  He  was  proved  by  his  assfx-tates 
to  be  stating  an  untruth  when  he  accused 
me  of  St  iting  that  I  knew  and  approved  of 
Estes.  I  do  not  know  Estes  and.  at  course, 
never  made  any  statement  IndlcaUng 
appr  Au; 

Anyone  who  has  ever  taken  part  in  the 
h.indling  of  an  Investigation  report  in  A.^^t-S 
knows  --hat  favarltlem  would  be  Impossible 
even  If  an  employee  or  oactal  wished  to  grant 
it.  At  least  four  divisions  are  Involved,  and 
any  underhanded  procedure  or  unwarranted 
decision  wt  uld  be  widely  known. 

(d)  Personal  conduct  of  emj  loyees  When 
the  Secretary  learned  of  rumors  that  De- 
partment personnel  had  received  gifts  from 
&t«8,  he  immediately  began  an  investiga- 
tion. AddiUonal  reports  on  pwrsonnel 
bru.ght  equally  prompt  action.  The  Secre- 
tary also  asked  the  FBI  to  take  charge  <  f 
Investigations  and  all  pertinent  Information 
has  been   turned  over  to  the  FBI 

Emery  Jacobs  resigned  after  his  name  waa 
brought  Into  testimony  In  a  Texas  curt  cf 
inquiry       As    you    know,   he   stated    that    he 
wished    to  spare   the  Department  of  hnmas- 
ment  and  that  he  was  oonfldent  he  would  be 
able    to    clear    himself    of    suspicion       The 
Secretary  has  stated  that  the  resignation  was 
mutually    agreed    upon       William    E     Morris 
did  not  make  himself  available  for  question- 
ing   by    Department    In^-estlgntors    after    his 
name   had   been   brought   Into   testimony   in 
a    Texas    court    of    InquU^.      He    was    given 
noUce   of   dismissal,    has    appealed,   and    hU 
appeal    has    been   denied       James   T    Ralph, 
former    Assistant    Secretary,    appeared    at    a 
Texas  court  of  Inquiry  and  denied  testimony 
that  had  been  given  sgalnst  him      The  Sec- 
retary has  stated  that  further  Investlgatioii 
Is  being  made  to  settle  the  Inconsistency  of 
testimony. 

The  McClellan  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Piunuin  committee  of  the  Houi«e 
have  been  InvestlgaUni?  and  have  received  the 
fuU  support  of  the  Department.  Whether 
hearings  will  be  held  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. 

If  you  have  any  questions  not  answered 
by  this  memorandum,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  them.  Please  feel  free  to  use  thU 
information  In  your  conununlcaUons  with 
ASC  committeemen  and  In  handling  press 
and  other  public  Inquiries 


POLITICAL  "TOUCH-  FOOTBALI^- 
OR  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE 
AGED? 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  R«co«b  and 
iiKlude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
DakoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    SHORT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  behere 
the  American  iMiblic  Is  being  treated  to 
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an  exhibition  of  highlj  orcaniaed  hard 
sell  public  relations  for  ibe  purpoae  of 
proving  the  administration  can  k«ep 
its  campaign  promiaes  regardleaB  of 
wtiether  or  not  tlie  promises  happen  to 
be  good  for  the  country. 

Severai  newspapers  liave  reported  that 
some  10  White  House  staffers  have  been 
working  full  time  for  over  3  montbs  dl- 
recung  the  acUviUes  of  groiUM  favoring 
the  administration's  bill  to  finance  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  through  the  social 
s«cuniy  program— King-Anderaon  bill. 
While  no  one  would  deny  the  admlnis- 
traii  )n\  right,  through  the  White  House 
staff,  to  pubhcly  advocate  procrams  de- 
sired by  the  President,  some  of  the  tac- 
ucs  have  been  so  blatantly  political  that 
u  (.K-currt'd  to  me  this  might  more  ap- 
propriately be  called  a  game  of  political 
touch  football  in  honor  of  the  qwrt 
which  the  famous  Kennedy  family  has 
aim  O.St  made  a  household  word. 

We    who    oppose    tlie    King-Andenon 
adminisUaUon    proposal,    which    would 
finance     medical     care     for     the     aged 
Uirough  the  social  security  profram.  do 
so  because  of  our  hone.st  conviction  that 
it  is  not  needed,  is  wasteful  of  the  public 
taxpayers  funds,  and  is  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  steps  in  the  direction  of 
all-out  socialized  medicine  in  this  coun- 
try.    We  are  beinn  put  on  the  spot,  so 
to  speak,  by  a  multitude  of  propaganda 
purporting  to  show  we  are  not  miiulful 
of  the  needs  of  our  eider  citizens,  or  are 
controlled  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation    The  AMA  has  been  pictured 
as  a  group  of   money-grabbing  greedy 
professional  men.  with  no  real  sympathy 
for   problems   of    the    aged    and    ilL     A 
few  examples  are  pointed  out  to  prove 
Uiat  the  medical  profession  is  unethical 
and  dishonest,  such  as  by  the  report  re- 
leased by  Columbia  University's  School 
of    Public    Health    and    Administrative 
Medicine,    which    made   an    analysis   of 
hospital  experiences  in  recent  years  of 
over  250  Teamster  Union  members  and 
their  families. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  of  us  are  naive 
enough  to  bcUeve  that  all  doctors  are 
completely  ethical  and  unselfish.  But 
"guilt  by  association  "  is  a  phrase  we 
heard  much  of  just  a  few  years  back  in 
coimection  with  another  menace— com- 
munism. At  that  time  we  were  admon- 
ished and  lectured  if  a  congre«ional 
committee  dared  to  caU  a  known  Com- 
munist before  it — not  to  practice  such 
guilt  by  association. 

And  I  seem  to  remember  that  a  good 
many  of  the  Teamster  Union  officials 
have  been  and  stiU  are  under  suspicion 
of  wrongdoing — but  I  would  hardly  feel 
it  right  to  denounce  all  the  Teamster 
Union  because  of  this. 

Wrongdoing  should  be  searched  out 
and  corrected  or  punished  wherever  it 
is  found.  Let  us  Just  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  tar  every  physician  or  surgeon. 
or  every  union  member,  or  every  unfortu- 
nate person  who  unknowingly  came  into 
contact  with  a  Communist,  with  the 
same  brush  used  on  the  true  evildoer. 

On  March  28  of  this  year.  27  doctors 
who  represented  a  group  of  40  phjrsl- 
clans,  came  to  the  White  Hotiae  to  ptodge 
support  for  the  social  security-financed 
program  for  medical  care  for  the  aced. 
I  Just  recently  received  a  pami)hlet  and 
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letter  from  this  group,  which  has  estab- 
lished a  Physicians  Committee  for 
Health  Care  for  the  Aged  Through  So- 
cial Security,  and  I  imagine  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  received  the  same  thing. 
While  the  long  list  of  doctors  and  physi- 
cians was  impressive,  along  with  their 
titles,  I  read  the  pamphlet  over  care- 
fully and  failed  to  find  any  facts  or  fig- 
ures to  back  up  their  contention  that 
such  medical  care  should  be  financed 
through  the  social  security  program. 
Perhaps  a  later  issue  will  come  out,  full 
of  proof  which  cannot  be  denied? 

In  cormection  with  this  group,  I  would 
like  to  have  included  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point,  an  article  written  by  Dr.  J. 
Spencer  Dryden.  president  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Star 
of  May  4.  1962. 

Who  Spkaks  roa  Mkdicine? 

Our  society  functloru  as  a  SUte  medical 
stKlety  and  as  such  Is  unique  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  It  has  no  component  socie- 
ties and,  second,  it  is  geographically  located 
at  the  site  of  our  National  Government. 
It  la  in  the  latter  respect  that  its  memtwrs 
see  and  hear  much  of  the  izuier  maneuver- 
ing in  national  politics  that  escapes  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  their  colleagues  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  From  their  front-row 
seat  In  this  great  political  arena  they  are 
privileged  to  observe  the  strategy  used  by 
master  politicians. 

A  classic  example  occurred  in. our  city 
March  38.  IMa,  when  a  news  story  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  a  Washington  paper 
under  the  headline,  "Doctors  Pledge  at 
White  House  To  Support  Medical  Care  Plan." 
Twenty-seven  outstanding  doctors.  It  was  re- 
ported, came  to  the  White  House  to  pledge 
their  support  of  the  social  security  approach 
to  medical  care  for  the  aged.  It  was  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  group  was  thanlced  by 
President  Kennedy  in  the  White  House  rose 
garden,  after  which  they  were  entertained 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  a  luncheon  in  a  local  hotel. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  the  7 
Identified  by  name  not  one  was  engaged  in 
the  private  practice  of  medicine,  and  it  Is 
logical  to  assume  that  the  same  appUes  to 
the  other  30.  They  are  employees  of  a  "third 
party,"  to  whom  the  term  "doctor-patient 
relationship"  la  largely  academic.  How  could 
they  possibly  represent  medicine  In  a  matter 
so  vital  to  the  future  health  of  all  our  citi- 
zens, and  not  only  Just  those  past  66  years  of 
age? 

As  of  1069  there  were  339.000  physicians 
in  this  country,  of  which  39,000  (excluding 
residents  and  Interns)  were  "not  in  private 
practice."  Of  the  remaining  300.000  physi- 
cians engaged  in  active  practice,  75  percent 
were  active — dues-paying  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  is  this 
group  of  physicians  that  care  for  the  day- 
to-day  medical  needs  of  our  citizens.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  AMA  speaks  for 
and  has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
majority  who  oppose  any  compulsory,  tax- 
supported  system  of  medical  care. 

The  proponents  of  the  King-Anderson 
type  bill  seem  to  be  showing  signs  of  des- 
peration. They  realize  that  the  enormous 
and  rapidly  growing  voluntary  prepaid 
health  programs  together  with  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  program  are  rapidly  fulfilling  the  needs 
for  covering  the  cost  of  medical  care  for 
our  population.  Their  sense  of  urgency  Ls 
understandable,  because  the  argtunent  on 
which  they  stalte  the  need  for  their  program 
Is  rapidly  disappearing.  In  their  effort  to 
make  It  appear  to  the  American  public  and 
to  Congress  In  particular  that  physicians 
generally    support    their    position,    a    small 


group  of  sympathetic  physicians  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  invited  to  Washington. 
The  27  physicians  who  visited  the  White 
House  have  a  right  to  express  their  per- 
sonal views,  but.  of  course.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  U  exactly  what 
they  have  done  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  article,  which 
surprisingly  received  httle  public  atten- 
tion, at  least  partially  ^uts  the  27-doctor 
testimonial  to  the  cause  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  in  its  proper  perspective. 
While  these  doctors  and  professors  are 
certainly  privileged  to  express  their 
views,  the  forum  of  the  White  House, 
rose  garden  and  all.  being  provided  these 
men  most  definitely  suggests  to  me  polit- 
ical touch  football. 

On  May  1,  the  President  had  other 
callers,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion group.  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
this  was  not  done  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  visit  with  the  AMA  group, 
nor  their  desire  to  visit  with  him,  but  at 
the  urging  of  the  White  House  staff. 
While  this  may  or  may  not  be  so,  it  was 
a  prime  bit  of  psychological  warfare,  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  President  was 
being  fair  and  objective  in  discussing 
this  issue  with  the  AMA  group. 

I  am  sure  the  President  was  well  aware 
ahead  of  time  that  this  would  not  be  a 
rep>eat  of  the  now  famous  steel  press  con- 
ference. In  other  words,  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  twist  the  arms  of  the 
doctors  to  agree  to  a  legislative  proposal 
which  they  were  convinced  would  be  ix)or 
legislation  for  the  country,  as  well  as  for 
the  aged  who  needed  medical  care,  not  to 
speak  of  the  future  quality  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  Itself. 

Now,  as  an  approach  from  a  different 
angle,  the  President  Is  scheduled  to  ad- 
dress a  rally  later  this  month  of  senior 
citizens  in  New  York  City's  Madison 
Square  Garden.  After  that,  we  will  be 
subjected  to  an  outpouring  of  publicity 
to  the  effect  that  the  majority  of  elder 
citizens  want  medical  care,  but  only  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  social  security- 
financed  program  such  as  the  King-An- 
derson legislation  would  provide. 

Still  another  approach  is  said  to  be 
under  consideration.  That  of  adopting 
the  Javits-Rockefeller  legislative  pro- 
posal which  would  combine  social  secu- 
rity financing  with  appropriations  from 
the  general  fund  to  pay  full  costs  of 
medical  benefits.  This  is  meant  to  in- 
clude those  who  would  not  be  covered 
by  social  security.  A  Democrat  bill  may 
be  brought  out  using  this  approach,  at 
least  some  say  this  may  come  about. 
While  the  administration's  "never  say 
die"  attitude  toward  this  legislation  may 
be  considered  commendable  by  some,  I 
feel  their  effort  could  be  expended  on 
much  more  valid  issues,  such  as  correct- 
ing our  imbalance  of  pasmients,  reduc- 
ing the  national  debt  to  a  sensible  figure, 
correcting  some  of  the  more  blatant  ex- 
amples of  waste  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  possibly  our  general  financial 
situation  in  this  country  might  be  im- 
proved to  the  point  that  it  wouldn't  be 
so  difficult  for  either  elder  citizens  or 
younger  citizens  to  provide  themselves 
with  sufficient  medical  care. 

Now  some  groups  of  medical  men,  in 
an  effort  to  point  up  how  dangerous  they 
feel  the  King-Anderson  proposal  might 


be  to  the  future  of  medicine  in  this  coun- 
try, have  come  out  with  resolutions  to 
treat  patients  free  of  charge  who  fall  in 
the  over-65  age  groups,  rather  than  to 
accept  fees  under  the  Government-spon- 
sored proposal.    Resolutions  adopted  by 
a  group  of  New  Jersey  doctors  have  come 
under  violent  attack  by  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  who  appears  to  be  trying 
to  create  the  impression  that  these  doc- 
tors actually  refuse  to  treat  aged-care 
patients  if  the  controversial  legislation  is 
passed.    Two  headlines  I  saw  would  cer- 
tainly leave   that  impression  with   the 
casual  reader.    Let  me  read:  "200  Doc- 
tors   To    Refuse    Aged-Care    Patients"; 
"Governor  Hughes  Condemns  Doctors' 
Boycott  Plan." 

Both  these  articles  appeared  In  the 
May  5  and  6  issues  of  the  Washington 
Post.  One  of  the  articles  did  not  follow 
up  with  a  complete  explanation  of  what 
the  resolution  called  for.  The  second 
finally  did  get  into  an  explanation  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  release,  where  it 
said: 

The  initiator  of  the  declaration.  Dr.  Bruce 
J.  Henrlksen,  director  of  surgery  at  Point 
Pleasant  Hospital,  reiterated  today  that  this 
is  not  a  doctors'  strike. 

It  continued : 

We  wUl  participate  In  the  National  Blue 
Shield  and  Blue  Cross  plans  for  the  aged  as 
advocated  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. We  will  continue  to  care  for  the 
medically  Indigent,  young  and  old,  as  we 
have  in  the  past. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  appear- 
ing on  May  7  states: 

New  Jersey  labor  leaders  are  supporting  a 
bill  to  be  introduced  In  the  New  Jersey  leg- 
islature on  Monday,  May  7,  which  would  im- 
pose a  3-month  Jail  term  and  a  $100  fine  on 
a  physician  who  refused  to  treat  a  patient 
solely  because  of  the  method  by  which  the 
patient  Intended  to  pay  his  medical  bill. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
labor  leaders  have  become  notorious  for 
ignoring  the  public  interest  when  they 
desire  to  call  strikes  and  expect  other 
unions  not  even  connected  with  tile  orig- 
inal strike  controversy  to  Join  in.  And 
this,  even  more,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  doctors  in  question  did  not  say  at 
any  time  they  would  refuse  to  treat  a 
patient  solely  because  of  the  method 
by  which  the  patient  intended  to  pay 
his  medical  bill,  nor  did  they  even  say 
they  would  refuse  to  treat  a  patient. 

To  add  to  the  political  touch  football 
picture,  another  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  8, 
from  which  I  will  read:  "Ribicoff  Hits 
Doctors'  Stand  on  Medical  Aid" — and 
went  on  to  state  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  accuses  the  200  New  Jersey 
doctors  of  violating  the  Hippocratic  oath 
and  trying  to  blackmail  the  Congress 
and  the  American  ijeople  by  refusing  to 
treat  older  people. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  he  felt  the 
attitude  of  those  doctors  was  "shocking." 
I  would  agree  that  if  they  said  what  he 
claimed  they  said,  it  would  have  been 
"shocking."  However,  the  Secretary 
highly  distorted  the  facts.  His  Intem- 
perate attack  on  a  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, by  using  highly  distorted  state- 
ments,   appears    to    me    to    be    pretty 
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OMAing.    Added  to  that,  his  Insulting 
remarks  about  hosiittal  eonatmctkin  be- 
ing  for   the   benefit  of   doctors   is   In- 
excusable.   Hospital  eonstmction.  with 
f>ederal    funds,    under   the   kmc-estab- 
lished     PnbUc     Health     Serrice    Act^ 
originaUj  passed  in  1M4 — and  amended 
to  Include  construction  of  hospitals  in 
1940  by  the  HlU-Borton  Act.  is  not  a  blD 
for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession. 
Rather,  it  is  intended  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic, which  had  been  without  suiBcient 
hospital  facilities  because  ol  the  no-con- 
struction    era     during    wartime.     This 
construction  is  done  on  a  matching  fund 
basis — which    means    someone    in    the 
States  making  use  of  this  Federal  assist- 
ance is  likewise  contributing  a  fair  sized 
sum  when  a  new  hospital  is  built,  or  an 
old    one    improved.     I    am    sure    those 
public-minded  citizens  who  contribute, 
or  who  pay  taxes  to  the  States  which 
are  used  in  this  fashion,  did  not  do  so 
with   the  intent   in  mind  ot  proTlding 
playhouses  for  the  medical  profession, 
but    because    they    and    everyone    else 
needed  a  hospital  to  go  to  when  ill  or 
injured.     If  the  medical  profession  bene- 
fits by   this,  it  is  only  by   the  indirect 
fashion  of  having  better  facilities  with 
which  to  better  serve  their  patients. 

I  feel  Secretary  Ribicoff  Is  pretty  much 
overreaching  his  normal  duties.  The 
U.S.  Government  Organization  Manual. 
1961-62.  contains  this  statement: 

The  Cabinet  la  a  creation  of  cuatom  and 
tradition,  going  back  to  the  first  President. 
and  runctlona  at  the  pleaaure  of  the  Pre.si- 
dent.  Its  purpose  la  to  advlae  the  President 
on  any  matter  concerning  which  he  wishes 
such  advice.  (Not  the  American  public. 
bat  the  President.! 

Article  U.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

The  President  •  •  •  he  may  require  the 
Opinion,  in  wrlttnir.  of  the  principal  Officer 

in  each  of  the  executive  Departments,  up*  n 
any  subject  relating  to  the  Dxitles  of  their 
respective  Ofllces,   •    •    • 

In  the  same  manual,  under  Executive 
OflBce  of  the  President.  I  find: 

Executive  Order  no.  8946  of  September  8, 
1039.  established  the  various  divisions  (jt  the 
KxecuUve  Ofllce  and  deflned  their  functions, 
with  the  exception  of  those  agencies  estab- 
lished In  or  transferred  to  the  Executive 
OfBce  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Since  subsequent  legislation  did  bring 
about  CEeation  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
checked  further.  This  Department  was 
created  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1953,  which  abolished  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency,  and  transferred  all  its  func- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  those  of  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  Department 
wa.s  to  improve  the  administration  of 
those  agencies  of  the  Government,  which 
major  responsibilities  are  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  social  security. 

We  find,  going  further  down  In  the 
manual: 

The  Secretary  of  Healtli.  SducaUon.  and 
Welfare,  as  ths  head  of  an  eaecuUve  depart- 
ment reporu  dlrsctly  to  ths  Prasldent.  super- 


vises and  directs  the  Department,  and  car- 
rtaa  out  Fsderal  responslbUlUas  in  reUtion 
to  thra*  fedrerallf  aided  corporations;  Amer- 
ican PrlnUng  House  for  the  BUnd.  Oallaudet 
OoUeve.  and  Howard  University. 

Nowhere  did  I  find  any  reference  to 
"lobbying  activltios"  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion being  part  of  the  Secretary's  duties. 
Nor  did  I  f\nd  where  he  was  expected  to 
publicly  wield  a  cudgel  on  the  heads  of 
any  citizen,  or  to  twist  their  statements 
around  as  he  sees  fit  in  order  to  propa- 
gandize for  a  favored  piece  of  legLslation 
I.  therefore,  feel  the  American  Medical 
Association  was  well  within  its  rights  to 
ask  that  such  lobbying  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be  In- 
vestigated.    Further,  I  feel  the  Secretary 
should  cite  the  Federal  law  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  give  him  legal  authority  to  pub- 
lish   a    booklet    on    the    social    security 
financed  health  care  for  the  aged  plan 
Granting  htm   the  right  to  inform  th*- 
President,  in  writing,  is  not  granting  him 
the  right  to  inform  the  public  in  booklet^s 
paid  for  by  public  funds      Or,  if  not  paW 
for  by  public   funds,  who   did   pay   for 
them?    Informing  the  public,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  a  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  after  receiving  a  requested 
report  from  the  Secretary.    Therefore,  if 
there  Is  a  Federal  law  covering  Mr  Ribi- 
coffs  activities,  and  also  his  falslflcatton 
and  twisting  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
actual    resolution    adopted    by    several 
medical  associations,  the  entire  Congres.s 
and    the    entire    public    should    be    fur- 
nished that  proof.    Tlien  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Congress  to  amend  that  particu- 
lar law  to  prevent  its  abuse. 

I  am  also  a  little  concerned  with  Pres- 
ident Kenriedy's  statement  to  the  United 
Auto  Workers  that  his  medical  care  for 
the  aged  will  be  approved  by  ConRrcs.s 
and  that  all  doctors  will  treat  patients 
under  it  This  is  certainly  placing  the 
well-known  cart  before  the  horse  On 
what  does  he  ba.se  his  confldcncc?  Or 
is  it  planned  to  do  this  by  Presidential 
decree,  rather  than  by  normal  kgislativi- 
channels? 

I   do   not   know   how    other   Members 
might  feel  about  it.  but  I  rather  resent 
the  bland  assumption  that  the  President 
can  state  with  certainty  how  legLslation 
is  to  be  handled,  before  it  even  comes 
out  of  a  committee  for  vote     Or  for  that 
matter,  how  a  profession  has  to  handle 
its  business.     He  is  making  some  pretty 
great  strides-  from  preventing  the  price 
Increase  in   steel   to   forcing  doctors   to 
accept  fees  even  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
As  popular  as  President  Kennedy  seems 
to  be  with  the  general  public.  I  wonder 
Just  how  far  he  feels  he  can  go  in  bus 
attempts  to  appropriate  for  the  execu- 
tive department  more  and  more  of  the 
duties  of  the  legislative  branch,  as  deter- 
mined   by    the    Constitution?      In    any 
event.  If  this  is  to  be  the  pattern,  pos- 
sibly we  could  all  .stay  home  and  save 
ourselves  the  trip  down  to  Wa.shington 
after  being  elected  to  either  the  House 
or  Senate. 

On  other  front.s.  we  find  In  a  U.S  News 
L  World  Report  that  large  numbers  of 
British  physicians  have  departed  to 
other  lands  to  practice  medicine  More 
than  500  are  emigrating  each  year  to 
Australia.   New   Zealand.   Canada,   and 
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the  United  States.  They  claim  they  are 
driven  to  this  by  low  incomes,  overwork. 
lack  of  opportunities  to  specialise,  and 
bureaucraUc  redtape  associated  with 
working  for  the  Government.  This  af- 
ter 14  years  under  sociahzed  medicine. 

Britain  is  recruiting  foreign  doctors, 
mostly  from  Asian  countries  where  medi- 
cal standards  are  considered  question- 
able, to  fUl  this  gap. 

Family  doctors  outside  the  national- 
ized hospitals  have  been  reduced  in  niun- 
ber.  due  to  a  Goverrunent  blunder  5  years 
ajo,  which  reduced  the  number  of  medi- 
cal students  admitted  to  universities  be- 
cause they  felt  they  would  have  a  surplus 
of  physicians. 

Of  the  total  of  1 .600  graduates  turned 
out  each  year  by  the  British  medical 
schools,  nearly  one  in  every  three  is  leav- 
ui«  Untain  Dr  D  S.  Lees,  senior  lec- 
turer m  economics  at  the  University 
ColIet;e  of  North  Staffordshire  in  Great 
Britain,  has  completed  an  Intensive 
study  of  the  National  Health  Service  for 
the  Institute  of  Economic  AHairs.  He 
says: 

Oovrrnments  should  move  away  fraan  tax- 
ation and  free  service  to  private  Insurance 
and  fees  by  allowing  tax  roncesslona  lo  those 
who  ran  provide  for  themselves,  and  direct 
assistance  to  the  dwindling  minority  who 
cannot 

Also  in  Groat  Britain  we  find  200.000 
hospital  nurses  have  asked  the  Govern- 
ment which  controls  hospitals,  for  a  30- 
I>frc<nt  pay  rise.  The  Government  has 
olTered  2'.,  percent  Instead.  British  )n- 
duj.tiy  is  now  being  threatened  by  strikes 
staged  all  over  the  country  in  sympatiiy 
with  the  nurses  wage  demands.  Nearly 
50.000  workers  at  factories  scattered 
throuKhout  the  country  staged  token 
stoppages  by  walking  out  an  hour  or  two 
early;  20.000  workers  defied  a  manage- 
ment warning  and  quit  an  hour  before 
time  at  tlie  Ford  auto  plant  at  Dagenham 
on  the  riiames. 

I  belifve  we  should  take  warning  frocn 
the  unfortunate  situation  In  Great  Brit- 
ain Between  the  shortage  of  doctors 
and  surgeons  and  a  protest  and  strikes 
brout:ht  at)out  because  of  nurses  protest- 
int;  Goverrunent  low  pay  and  controls, 
tins  seems  to  me  a  pretty  good  indication 
of  u  hat  cu;ild  happen  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  given  an  opportunity  to  really 
move  into  the  medical  picture. 

Now,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  no  one 
we  know  of  is  disputing  the  desirability 
of  adequate  medical  care  for  tlie  aged. 
However,  the  President,  in  his  stubborn 
insi.stence  of  a  social  security -financed 
program,  is  on  pretty  shaky  ground.     No 
one  as  yet  has  any  precLse  Idea  just  how 
big  the  problem  of  over-65  medical  care 
is      We  have  a  population  of  roughly  185 
million      It  Ls  estimated  that  17  million 
are  over  age  65.     Out  of  these  many  are 
certauily  m  a  po.sition  to  pay  for  their 
own  medical  cosLs      Many  have  children 
who  do  not  wi.sh  to  renege  on  what  used 
to  be  a  family   responsibility,  and  who 
are  able  to  care  for  their  aged  parents. 
Private  health  insurance  plans  hare  been 
growing  rapidly  in  quality  arul  quantity, 
and  In  moderate  costs.     People  really  tn 
need    can    still     as   always,    be  eorered 
under    public    welfare   programs.     Last, 
but  not  in  the  slightest  least,  the  Kerr- 
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Mills  program,  passed  in  1900.  has  had 
only  1  year  of  operation  to  prore  what  it 
can  do.  Already  more  than  half  the 
States  have  passed  the  necessary  en- 
abling legislation  to  use  this  program. 
The  administration  seems  to  be  in  an 
ususual  hurry  to  push  through  its  so- 
cial security-financed  program.  It 
cannot  even  wait  another  year  to  see  If 
Uie  Kerr -Mills  law  can  become  more 
widely  adopted,  or  for  the  States  to 
amend  or  improve  their  own  adm^lnistra- 
tive  program  for  more  effective  use  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  plan. 

Many  people  have  not  yet  begun  to 
realize  what  the  Kerr-Mills  program  is 
111  Uu'ir  States.  In  many  cases  they  feel 
il  contains  rules,  regulations,  and  clauses 
which  It  does  not  at  all. 

I  have  plarmed  for  some  time  to  in- 
form my  constituents  of  what  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  Is  In  North  Dakota,  be- 
cause they  deserve  that  Information  In 
order  to  fairly  Judge  what  Is  best  In  the 
way  of  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

SCaVICKS    PKOVIDKO    UNDSS    NOKTH    DAKOTA    USX 
or     MAA     LAW 

First.  Hospital  (Inpatient^  :  As  rec- 
ommended by  physician;  all  general 
services  provided. 

Second.  Nursing  home  care :  As  recom- 
mended by  physician.  Includes  licensed 
home  or  hospital  on  monthly  contract 
basis. 

Tliird  Practitioners' services:  Medical 
doctor,  osteopath,  dentist,  optometrist. 
podiatrist,  chiropractor.  For  home,  of- 
fice, and  inpatient  hospital  caUs.  For 
patients  in  hospital  more  than  30  days, 
payment  made  for  not  more  than  tliree 
calls  per  week. 

Fourth.  Dental  care:  All  general  serv- 
ices Dentures  and  bridgework  only 
when  essential  to  maintain  or  Improve 
health,  and  if  extractions  occurred  with- 
in previous  5  years. 

Fifth.  Prescribed  drugs:  As  provided 
by  medical  doctor,  dentist,  osteopath,  or 
podiatrist.  Refills  must  be  approved  by 
prescnber.  If  provided  by  practitioner 
or  medical  facility,  cost  may  not  exceed 
usual  retail  price  In  pharmacy. 

Sixth  All  other  care:  Sjjecial  nursing 
care,  physical  therapy,  prosthetic  appli- 
anies.  outpatient  hospital  and  clinic 
services,  diagnostic  screening  and  pre- 
ventive services.  X-ray  and  laboratory 
sei-vices.  transportation,  and  special 
equipment. 

Now.  contrast  these  provisions  In 
North  Dakota,  under  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged,  with  medical  care  offered 
by  the  King -Anderson  social  security- 
financed  proposal: 

King -Anderson  would  pay  no  doctors 
bills,  no  surgeon's  bills. 

King -Anderson  would  provide  only 
limited  hospital  and  nursing  care — and 
this  would  be  available  to  anyone  eligible 
for  .social  security,  whether  they  needed 
it  or  not. 

King -Anderson  could  force  an  elderly 
person  to  pay  up  to  $90  of  his  own  hos- 
pital bill  This  Is  no  small  matter  for 
someone  who  Is  close  to  being  destitute. 

King -Anderson  would  fall  to  cover  3 
million  elderly  people  not  under  the  so- 
cial security  system. 

King -Anderson  would  pay  no  dental 

bills. 


King-Anderson  would  pay  no  drugs 
and  medicine  costs,  outside  a  hospital 
or  nursing  home. 

King-Anderson  would  not  pay  for  the 
first  $10  for  ecu:h  of  the  first  9  days 
of  hospitalization — ^total  of  $90  to  be 
paid  by  patient  if  he  was  in  9  dajrs. 

King-Anderson  would  not  pay  the  first 
$20  for  diagnostic  study. 

However,  King-Anderson  will  do  the 
following: 

Raise  the  taxable  income  base  of 
everyone  under  social  security  from 
$4,800  to  $5;200. 

Bring  about  a  raise  in  employee  tax 
from  $174  per  year  to  $201.50  per  year 
in  1963.  and  for  self-employed  tax,  from 
$259.20  per  year  to  $301.60  per  year. 

Bring  about  a  raise  in  employer  tax 
from  $174  per  year  to  $201.50  per  year 
in  1963. 

Bring  about  a  raise  in  employee  tax 
from  $198  per  year  to  $227.50  per  year 
in  1966.  and  in  self-employed  tax  from 
$297.50  per  year  to  $343.20  per  year. 

Bring  about  a  raise  in  employer  tax 
from  $198  per  year  to  $227.50  per  year 
in  1966. 

Bring  about  a  raise  in  employee  tax 
from  $222  per  year  to  $253.30  per  year  in 
1968.  and  in  self-employed  tax  from 
$331.20  per  year  to  $379.60  per  year. 

Bring  about  a  raise  in  employer  tax 
from  $222  per  year  to  $253.50  per  year 
in  1968. 

The  above  figures  are  not  my  own — 
but  from  the  Office  of  Actuary.  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Each  person  can  figure  out  what  this 
would  cost  him  or  her  on  a  monthly 
basis  by  dividing  by  12.  Granted  that 
these  social  security  taxes  include  more 
than  just  medical  care — you  can  be  sure 
this  is  just  the  beginning.  The  social 
security  program  has  regularly  been 
amended  to  Include  more  and  more  i)eo- 
ple,  and  to  cost  more  and  more.  Adding 
medical  care  for  the  aged  will  not  change 
this  trend  in  the  slightest. 

Inevitably  the  age  limit  of  65  now  in 
the  King -Anderson  bill  would  be  low- 
ered to  add  more  and  more  of  the  pop- 
ulation. After  all,  many  medically  Indi- 
gent persons  are  not  even  near  the  age 
65.  Further,  social  pressure  itself  wiD 
bring  about  the  inclusion  of  younger 
and  younger  groups,  and  a  correspond- 
ing rise  In  the  social  security  tax  to  help 
finance  it.  While  some  of  this  may  not 
come  about  In  your  generation,  or  mine, 
it  will  be  started  by  our  acts  in  passing 
such  legislation. 

This  is  why,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  King-Anderson  bill  does  not  come 
near  providing  the  benefits  provided 
under  Kerr-Mills,  and  at  the  expense  of 
making  eligible  everyone  in  the  country 
even  if  they  don't  need  It  at  aU — I  am 
convinced,  as  are  many  others,  that 
socialization  of  our  medical  profession 
will  be  a  natural  result. 

When  this  comes  about,  we  will  have 
a  twin  to  the  doctor  crisis  now  taking 
place  In  Great  Britain. 

The  National  Observer,  In  an  editorial 
entitled  "Up  From  Barbarism,"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  6,  1962,  issue,  had 
this  to  say: 

Among  the  more  Ironic  aspects  of  this 
situation  Is  that  no  one  has  any  precise  idea 


just  how  big  the  problem  Is — or  ratlia^  how 
small  It  must  be  in  a  population  of  185 
million.  The  administration,  with  no  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
than  anyone  else,  is  convinced  that  new 
legislation  Is  needed.  But  the  Presl<f|ntlB 
proposal  seems  to  os  to  be  a  eorioos  one. 
The  problem  of  medical  care  tor  the  aged 
deserves  careful  attention.  Ifs  not  going  to 
be  solved  overnight  by  an  111-oonaldered  elec- 
tion-year scheme,  no  matter  how  power- 
fully the  politicians  may  feel  the  urge  to  do 
something. 
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NOW   REALLY.   MR.    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  New  Or- 
leans on  May  4,  President  Kennedy  made 
a  strong  speech  backing  HJl.  9900.  the 
so-called  trade  expansion  bilL  Some  of 
his  statements  will  curdle  the  blood  of 
yet  unborn  historians. 

First  off,  he  implied  that  the  Athenians 
would  have  been  with  this  bill.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  Athenians  and  cer- 
tainly they  were  a  great  people  and 
they  were  a  trading  people.  However, 
they  ended  up  being  destroyed  by  the 
Spartans  who  were  not  trading  people. 
He  somehow  omitted  the  Carthaginians, 
another  great  trading  people. 

Then  he  went  on  with  a  free  trade 
quotation  from  early  Anglo-Saxon  law, 
neglecting  the  fact  that  from  1066  to 
1846,  a  period  of  780  years,  the  foreign 
commercial  policy  of  England  was  almost 
always  protectionist.  Perhaps  some  of 
his  learned  friends  at  Harvard  could 
ascertain  for  him  the  facts  regarding  the 
foreign  commercial  policies  of  Alfred 
the  Great  and  Edward  the  Confessor. 
It  may  be  that  one  of  them  repealed  this 
law. 

Taking  off  from  there,  he  brought  in 
the  Pounding  Fathers  with  the  implica- 
tion that  they  would  be  behind  his  bill. 
I  will  not  get  into  the  policy  positions 
of  Franklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
on  December  5,  1791,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Washington  admin- 
istration, Alexander  Hamilton,  submitted 
his  Report  to  Congress  on  Manufac- 
tures. 

The  President  thereupon  gave  exports 
credit  for  51  percent  of  the  1960  loco- 
motive production.  He  neglected  a 
couple  of  footnotes.  First,  in  1960,  we 
were  experiencing  a  recession — one 
which  had  the  railroads  in  dire  financial 
straits.  Second,  he  neglected  to  say 
whose  money  was  being  ^;>ent  to  buy  the 
locomotives. 

Then  he  went  on  to  point  with  pride  to 
other  exports  such  as  cotton,  rice  and 
soybeans.  Again  he  forgot  the  foot- 
notes. Whose  money  was  used  to  pay 
for  the  exports?  ' 

Here  are  the  facts.  In  1960,  our  agri- 
cxiltural  exports  were  $4.8  billion.  Of 
this  amoimt  $1.9  billion — 39.5  percent — 
was  sold  for  nonoonvertible  currencies 
or  donated  under  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  $1.4  billion  subsidized  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   Thus,  of  the  total  of  our  exports, 
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13.3  bUUon.  or  89  percent,  were  not  truly 
commercial  exporta,  and  whether  any  of 
these  $3.3  billion  of  exports  would  have 
occurred  without  Federal  payment  or 
subsidy  is  an  open  question. 

Then,  in  thundering  and  statesman- 
like terms,  he  gave  the  20,000  helpless 
people  in  attendance  the  impression  that 
if  his  bill  does  not  pass,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  have  any  more  coffee  breaks. 
Again,  the  footnote  was  missing.     Cof- 
fee has  been  on  the  free  list  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic  and   not 
once  has  there  ever  been  a  tariff  sought 
on  it.     And  Incidentally,  while  he  was 
following    that    line    of    reasoning,    he 
might  have  mentioned  chicory  to  a  New 
Orleans  audience.    On  chicory,  he  would 
have  had  a  better  case.     There  used  to 
be  a  tariff  on  it.     Then  imports  from 
Holland  put  all  of  the  domestic  produc- 
ers out  of  business  and  chicory  was  put 
on  the  free  list  with  no  dissent  whatever 
from  the  so-called  protectionists.     Chic- 
ory   might    really    have    worried     the 
audience,  but  perhaps  its  national  ap- 
plication is  too  limited  for  a  Presidential 
address. 

Not  content  with  this,  he  also  worried 
the  audience  about  their  kids  with  the 
awesome  implied  thought  that,  if  the 
bill  does  not  pass,  their  kids  may  no 
longer  have  any  banana  splits.  Again. 
bananas  have  always  been  on  the  free 
list.  If  he  had  called  for  a  show  of 
hands,  for  and  against  banana  splits,  he 
might  have  found  that  many  members 
of  that  vast  audience  have  a  policy  posi- 
tion adverse  to  encouraging  the  con- 
sumption of  banana  splits. 
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I  FEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM 

'        Mr.    FINDLEY.     Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for    1    minute   and    include   extraneous 
I   matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  officials 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
have  voiced  protest  against  actions  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying   out   the   feed  grains  program. 

A  letter  from  Paul  Janich.  president 
of  the  Chicago  District  Council.  ILA.  and 
Local  No.  101.  Chicago  Grain  Trimmers, 
describes  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  involving 
errors  which  are  economically  and 
morally  wrong. 

Mr.  Janich  also  sent  me  correspond- 
ence he  has  had  with  John  F.  Duncan. 
Jr  ,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duncan  dated  May  3 
Mr   Janich  declared,  in  part: 

One  can  only  Judge  that  there  1b  a  certain 
group  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  Is  bent  on  destroying  American  free 
enterprise 

Grain  Elevator  Union.  Local  418.  ILA; 
Chicago  Grain  Trimmers  Local  101,  ILA 
Chicago  Weighmasters  Local  421;   Chi- 
cago District  Council.  ILA.  and  Patrick  J. 
Cullnan.    international    vice    president. 


ILA,  Joined  in  a  telegram  to  President 
Kennedy  and  others  in  which  they 
declared : 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  fleld  of  agri- 
culture this  Nation's  poUcy  U  to  det«r  and 
deatroy  private  enterprlae.  thus  greatly  re- 
ducing the  labor  needs  of  this  Industry. 
Such  policies  are  causing  economic  hardship 
not  only  to  terminal  elevators  but  to  all 
subsidiary  businesses  that  serve  agriculture 

It  is  most  reassuring  to  have  these 
leaders  in  organized  labor  recognize  their 
stake  m  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  private  enterprise  system,  and  even 
more  so  that  they  have  recognized  the 
disaster  which  the  feed  grains  program 
is  doing  to  the  private  enterprise  system 
for  merchandising  grain. 

Below  is  the  initial  telegram  and  cor- 
respondence pertaming  thereto: 

Chicago   III  .  May  J    1962 
Hon    Paul  P*indlet. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

DvAa  Repkeskntattvc  PTndley  About  10 
days  ago.  we  sent  to  the  chairman  uf  your 
committee  a  copy  of  a  telegram  we  had  sent 
to  President  Kennedy  and  to  a  number  of 
others  who  we  felt  should  be  Interested  in 
our  distressing  situation  As  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  you  saw 
that  telegram,  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  for 
your  reading 

Also  enclosed  for  your  reading.  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  to  us  by  John  P  Duncan. 
Jr  .  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  date  of  April  33.  19«2  Mr  Duncans 
letter  Is  self-explanatory,  but.  In  our  opin- 
ion. It  carries  Iniiccuracles.  and  It  does  not 
In  aiiy  way  help  us  with  our  problem 

Another  enclosure  la  a  copy  of  our  letter 
written  to  Mr  Duncan  In  reply  This  letter 
la  also  self-explanatory,  and  we  do  hope  you 
will  And  time  to  read  It.  for  we  feel  cerUln 
It  carries  Information  that  will  be  enlight- 
ening to  you  as  well  as  other  Members  of 
Congress 

As  you  are  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  we  feel  that  you  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  help  us  with  our  problem  We  will 
deeply  appreciate  your  doing  so  Should  you 
care  to  have  us  do  so,  we  will  gladly  travel 
to  Washington  at  our  own  exp^-nse  to  meet 
with  you  and  others  in  an  effort  to  explain 
to  you  our  entire  problem— the  errors  being 
made  in  the  operations  of  the  Comm<xllty 
Credit  Corporation  which  have  created  this 
distressing  situation  and  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, are  both  f.-onomlcally  and  morally 
wrong 

We    thank    you    for   your   consideration    of 
our   request,   and    we    will   deeply   appreciate 
any   help  you   maj    be  able  to  give  ua 
Cordially  yours, 

P*fL  Janich 

Telegram  sent  to  the  following  on  April 
3,  1962:  President  of  the  United  States, 
Hon  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  White  House 
Washington.  DC  ;  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Hon    Richard  Daley,  city  hall, 
Chicago.  Ill  ;  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Hon.   Otto  Kemer,  Springfield. 
Ill  ;    Secretary    of   Labor,    Hon.    Arthur 
Goldberg,  Department  of  Labor.  Wash- 
ington, DC  :  Hon  Paul  H  Douglas.  Sen- 
ate  OfUce  Building,   Washington.   DC 
Hon.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC  ;  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture   and    Forestry.     Hon     Allen    J 
Ellender,  SenaU-  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC  :  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Hon    Harold 


D.  Cooley.  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. : 

We  respectfully  suggest  and  urge  that  th« 
US  Department  of  Agrlculturs  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  daaUt  from 
creating  programs  and  policies  which  ar« 
causing  grain  elevator  operators  and  han- 
dlers severe  economic  hardship.  It  la  not 
In  the  beat  Interest  of  the  large  agricultural 
Industry  and  our  labor  force  to  have  the 
Oovernment  usurp  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  conducting  commerce  and  trade 
throuRh  private  channels 

In  the  Chicago  area  we  have  lost  from 
the  terminal  grain  elevator  Industry  approx- 
imately 50  percent  of  our  members.  Many 
laborers,  who  for  years  worked  In  grain 
elevators  at  Chicago,  have  been  laid  oflT  and 
this  layofT  Is  Increasing  dally.  Theae  men. 
most  of  whom  have  many  years  of  service. 
are  unable  to  find  other  Jobs  We  know  of 
this  same  situation  in  many  other  large  and 
small  cities  In  this  Nation.  Many  other 
unions  who  perform  other  services  such  as 
transp<jrtatlon.  trimming  grain  for  outbound 
shipment,  providing  tugs  for  ocean  vessels 
and  a  h(jet  of  other  services  required  by  the 
Krain  Industry  are  experiencing  the  same 
deleterious  effect  of  current  agriculture  pol- 
li-y 

May  we  cite  Just  a  few  of  the  agriculture 
policies  which  are  hurting  our  union  and 
spreading  to  other  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers throughout  the  Nation  We  use  Chi- 
cago as  an  example  since  we  are  working  In 
this  market  but  have  been  Informed  hj  our 
colleagues  In  other  cities  that  similar  sltu- 
atl'-ins  exist 

The  merchandising  pollclee  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  their  office 
in  Evanaton.  Ill  ,  have  been  diverting  grain 
from  normal  trade  channels  and  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  processors  of  grain  bypassing 
the  terminal  elevator  and  the  merchant  It 
has  to  our  best  knowledge  always  been  the 
Intent  and  spirit  ot  the  law  to  use  the  private 
ifraln  trade  and  their  facilities  In  moving 
Oovernment-owned  Inventory  Direct  aales 
are  forcing  the  merchandising  elevator  op- 
erators to  drastically  shrink  margins,  and 
of>eratp  at  losses  or  be  forced  out  of  bual- 
neas  This  has  caused  reduced  labor  needa 
Storage  revenues  of  terminal  elevators 
St  )rln,7  Oovernment  ifraln  have  been  so  sharp. 
!y  reduced  that  labor  forces  must  be  cut 
drastically  for  the  elevator  operators  to  try 
to  survive  The  terminal  elevator  and  cen- 
tral markets  have  been  and  are  an  essential 
part  of    the  agricultural   economy. 

In  June  of  1B«0.  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  reduced  the 
sU'rage  rate,  on  grain  stored  In  terminal 
elevators  from  16  cents  a  bushel  to  13  cents 
a  bushel  a  year  a  reduction  of  about  26 
percent  At  meetings  held  In  the  spring  of 
I960  a  strong  protest  was  made  against  any 
red uc turn  In  rate  and  figures  prepared  by 
certified  public  accountanu  were  presented 
which  Indicated  that  16  cenu  a  bushel  a 
year  was  a  minimal  fair  rate  of  storage  con- 
sidering the  operating  cosU  In  terminal 
m.irkeu  The  Se<-retary  of  Agriculture  In- 
dicated also  at  that  time  that  such  a  cut 
might  be  Justified  In  country  locations  but 
that  la  cenu  was  an  equitable  rate  In  large 
cities    where    terminal    elevators   exist. 

In  January  of  1903.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  ordered  loaded  from  all 
the  Chicago  terminal  elevators  every  bushel 
of  Oovernment-owned  corn  These  loading 
orders  were  issued  after  crop  movement  and 
at  a  time  when  It  was  Impossible  for  the 
elevator  operaU)r8  to  purchase  additional 
quantities  of  grain,  at  a  price  reflecting  fair 
sUjrage  charges,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
grain  t)rdered  out  of  store  by  CCC.  In  moat 
years  due  to  high  support  prices  and  rigid 
controls,  free  grain  can  only  move  to  terml- 
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nal    locations    In    limited    quantities    which 
reflect  actuAl  market  value. 

These  policies  followed  by  the  Cocnmodlty 
Credit  Corporation  seem  to  Indicate  a 
definite  plan  to  destroy  the  grain  elevator 
Industry  In  Chicago  and  other  large  terml- 
(i.il  elevator  markets  It  would  appear  In 
the  field  of  agriculture  this  Nation's  policy 
is  to  deter  and  destroy  private  enterprlae. 
ill  us  greatly  reducing  the  labor  needs  of 
rh'.s  Industry.  Such  pcillclea  are  caualng 
economic  hardship  not  only  to  terminal 
elevators  but  to  all  sulxldlary  businesfea 
that  serve  agriculture. 

It  is  amarlng  and  most  disturbing  that 
nt  a  time  when  our  Government  Is  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  to  Improve  economic 
londitlons  of  foreign  ojun tries  that  our 
Ouuernment  should,  at  the  same  time,  pur- 
sue a  fx)llcy  that  Is  wrecking  a  vital  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  creating  severe  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  seek  and  urge  that  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation,  acting  under  the  pres- 
e:.t  law.  be  obliged  to  move  Government- 
owned  Corn  m  country  bins  Into  terminal 
eloxutors  as  fast  as  vaca.nt  space  becomes 
available  and  all  CCC  merchandising  opera- 
tions in  grains  be  carried  on  from  terminal 
elevators  and  through  the  established  grain 
trade 

Further  we  request  C03  storage  policies 
rfgurding  terminal  elevators  be  changed 
restoring  a  fair  storage  rate  to  terminal 
elevators  and  that  CCC  make  full  use  of 
terminal  elevators  facilities  In  the  storage, 
merchandising,  and  trarisfcr  of  grain. 

Our  union  and  its  aflllUtes  request  your 
immediate  help  In  this  matter.  A  correc- 
tion In  this  situation  will  add  much  to  the 
economy  of  our  Nation 

Resp)cctfully    yours. 

Grain  KLxvarok  Union. 
Chicago    Oeaim    Tana  sens. 
Chicago   WxiGHMAsraas. 
Chicago  Dtst«ict  CorNca^ 
Patrick  J    Ciixnan. 
Intrmational  Vice  President.  tLA. 
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DxyABTMXNT  or  ACRICTJI-TTTRX. 

Washington.  DC  .  ApHl  Z3.  19«2. 
To  Grain  Elevator  Union  Local  No.  411.  In- 
ternational Longshoremen  s  Association 
Chicago.  III. 

CiXn-ti.kmxn:  The  President  has  referred  to 
U3  fir  consideration  and  reply  the  telegram 
of  April  8.  1962.  signed  by  you  and  repre- 
sentatives of  four  other  unions,  concerning 
the  Departments  grain  storage  programs 
und  {xiluies. 

Before  dealing  spcclficallj  with  your  com- 
ments on  the  Impact  of  our  sales  operations, 
w«  w'.sh  to  assure  you  mist  emphatically 
that  the  Department  has  r.o  desire  to  sup- 
plant legitimate  functions  of  the  private 
praln  trade.  The  Department  has  no  motion 
whateoever  of  eetabllshlng  a  retail  dlstrlbu- 
tive  apparatus  to  supply  farmov  and  others 
with  feed  and  other  production  materlala. 

As  for  the  current  drawdown  on  Com- 
m  "dlty  Credit  Corporation-owned  stocks,  we 
are  quite  aware  that  it  affecu  storage  earn- 
Ines  of  both  country  and  terminal  ware- 
h  usemen.  However.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  IMl  feed  grain  program.  It 
has  been  necessary  for  CCC  to  Issue  loading 
orders  to  fulfil  lu  commitments  under  this 
program  We  have  endeavored  to  Issue  load- 
ing orders  to  warehousemen  In  as  equitable 
a  manner  as  possible,  taking  Into  oonsldera- 
tlon  such  factors  as  the  quality  of  the  grain 
needed,  the  routing  available,  the  age  of  th« 
ton-iage.  etc. 

In  vour  telegram  you  state  that  the  mer- 
chandising policies  of  CCC  have  l>een  di- 
verting grain  from  normal  trade  rykm^nnmim 
»na  CCC  has  been  dealing  directly  with  the 
pr-K-essora  of  gnUn.  thereby  bypassing  the 
terminal  elevator  and  the  merchant.     It  Is 


the  Department's  policy  to  grant  the  storing 
warehouaenuui  first  opportunity  to  purchaae 
grain  from  CCC.  As  a  result  of  t>ii«  poUcy 
sizable  quanUUes  ot  grain  sold  as  redemp- 
tion of  certificates  under  the  feed  grain 
program  have  been  purchased  and  remain 
In  local  warehouses.  Obviously,  Individual 
warehousemen  would  not  have  purchased 
this  grain  had  they  not  felt  there  was  good 
opporttinlty  for  subsequent  nierchandlslng 
and  service  activity  on  their  part.  There- 
fore, It  would  seem  to  us  that  In  pracUce 
the  redemption  of  CCC  feed  grain  certificates 
has  perhaps  done  much  toward  restoring  In 
the  grain  trade  their  traditional,  time-hon- 
ored responsibilities  and  function  of  mer- 
chand-sing  and  servicing  and  handling  grain 
as  opposed  to  storage  for  Government  lises. 
We  believe  this  tendency  toward  a  return 
to  the  basic  and  fundamental  and  tradi- 
tional function  of  the  grain  trade  In  mer- 
chandising, handling,  and  servicing  la  de- 
sirable. 

You  have  also  requested  that  CCC  move 
Oovernment-owned  com  from  country  posi- 
tions Into  terminal  elevators  as  fast  as  va- 
cant space  becomes  available.  It  Is  not  our 
policy  to  move  grain  from  country  position 
to  terminal  position  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  restorage.  It  Is  now.  and  has  been  for 
some  time.  CCC's  general  policy  to  store 
Its  commodities  at  the  point  of  production 
Insofar  as  possible.  This  has  many  advan- 
tages. Among  other  things.  It  Is  the  most 
economical  type  of  operation  and  gives  us 
greater  flexibility  In  performing  our  Inven- 
tory management  functions. 

Your  attention  Is  also  called  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  payment- 
In-klnd  program.  CCC  does  not  direct  the 
movement  of  grain  from  terminals  to  ports 
for  export.  This  is  done  by  the  Industry 
Itself. 

Your  comments  concerning  the  rates  paid 
under  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement 
have  also  been  noted.  The  rates  which  were 
established  In  1980  were  based  upon  a  com- 
prehensive cost  survey  i>erformed  by  the  De- 
partment. Both  country  and  terminal 
warehouse  facilities  were  Included  In  this 
survey  The  rates  established  at  that  time 
covered  the  operating  costs  reflected  by  the 
survey  and  at  the  same  time  provided  a  fair 
rate  of  return  to  the  operators  Involved.  It 
would  not  t>e  desirable  to  have  a  different 
set  of  rates  for  terminal  warehousemen  as 
you  have  suggtisted  In  your  telegram. 

We  do  not  wish  In  any  way  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  the  feed  grain  supply  adjust- 
ment program  upon  warehousemen.  The 
very  nature  of  the  adjustment  disrupts  the 
marketing  pattern  as  producers  decrease 
their  production  and  marketings  and  the 
deficit  Is  made  up  from  Government  stocks. 
We  are  seeking  to  assure  the  commercial 
grain  Industry  that  every  effort  Is  being  made 
to  pay  due  heed  to  each  of  the  many  Inter- 
eata.  Inclodlng  the  public  Interest,  that  Is 
Involved. 

Sincerely  yoiu^. 

John  P.  DuNour.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Chicaoo,  Iu...  Jgay  3. 1962. 
ICr.  JoHW  F.  Duircair,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ita.  Duncan:  Tour  letter  <rf  April  28. 
1962.  has  been  received  and  Ita  contents 
carefully  noted  by  the  members  of  our  execu- 
tive oommlttee  as  well  as  the  oOoers  of  other 
unions  associated  with  us. 

To  the  arerage  layman,  who  knows  little 
about  the  handling  of  grain  through  sub- 
terminal  and  terminal  markets,  the  state- 
menta  In  jtmr  letter  would  no  doubt  seem 
plausible,  and  one  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Coounodlty  Credit  Corpora- 


tion, In  Its  operations,  has  been  t«7  fair  to 
the  private  grain  Industry.  We  cmly  wish 
this  were  true.  There  are  many  Inaocura- 
clea  In  your  letter. 

The  U.S.  Goremnient.  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporatku.  has  been  and  is 
•till  running  the  greatest  comer  In  grain 
that  has  ever  been  run  In  the  hlatory  of  the 
world.  When  one  controls  80  percent  or 
more  of  all  the  grain  produced.  It  is  easy  to 
dictate  price  as  well  as  rates  for  the  storage 
and  handling  of  the  grain. 

We  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  we  do  not 
oppose  the  Government's  efforta  to  reduce 
BiuT)lus  stocks  of  grain.  The  request  that 
we  are  making  wcnild  not  In  any  way  Inter- 
fere with  such  a  program.  We  are  merely 
protesting  the  poUcicis — procedures  currently 
fallowed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion In  the  movement  of  Government -owned 
grain,  and  we  are  abo  protesting  the  reduc- 
tion in  storage  rate.  In  the  amount  of  8 
cents  a  bushel  per  year,  which  became  effec- 
tive In  June  1960.  We  shall  discuss  that 
action  In  a  later  paragraph  In  this  letter. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  In  Its  ti^mning  of  all 
grains,  could  comply  with  our  request  and 
by  so  doing,  the  Government  would  be 
money  ahead.  This  Is  for  the  reason  that 
every  year  the  Government  ruffers  huge 
losses,  which  are  never  made  public,  through 
the  fpollage  of  grain  stored  In  the  corrugated 
steel,  flat-bottcaned  storage  Mns  at  country 
points. 

In  addition  to  the  above  losses,  which 
would  certainly  be  less  If  Government-owned 
grain  were  to  be  moved  from  country  bin 
sites  into  cotmtry  elevators,  subtermlnal  and 
terminal  as  fast  as  storage  space  In  these 
grain  elevators  become  available,  the  Govern- 
ment, In  bypassing  these  facilities.  U  also 
losing  each  year  a  substantial  amount  In 
taxes.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
does  not  pay  any  taxes  to  the  Oovernment. 
When  terminal  and  Eubtermlnal  grain  eleva- 
tors make  money  (most  of  these  are  operated 
by  corporations)  53  percent  of  the  earnings 
go  to  the  Government.  The  Government  is 
actually  the  largest  shareholder  In  every  cor- 
poration In  America— 52  percent  of  the  net 
earnings  are  paid  to  the  Government  before 
the  actual  shareholders  receive  anything. 

We  disagree  with  your  statement  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  greater 
flexibility.  In  the  merchandising  of  Govern- 
ment-owned grain,  by  keeping  the  grain  In 
store  at  country  bin  sites  rather  than  in 
country  elevators,  subtermlnal  and  ter- 
minals. In  conventional  type  storage,  the 
grain  can  be  kept  in  perfect  condition,  super- 
vised weights  are  furnished,  and.  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  the  grain  can  be  shipped  In 
any  direction  desired,  and  In  many  ter- 
minals the  grain  can  be  moved  either  by 
truck,  water  or  raU.  Furthermore,  at  moat 
terminal  elevators  100,000  bushels  of  grain  or 
more  can  be  loaded  In  a  day's  time,  while  It 
may  take  weeks  to  get  a  comparable  amotint 
of  grain  loaded  from  Government-owned  bin 
sites  or  even  from  very  large,  flat-bottomed 
type  Et<n-age  at  country  points. 

You  state  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
portlon  gave  all  elevator  ojerators  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  Government-owned  grain 
in  store  in  their  respective  warehouses  be- 
fore ordering  the  grain  out  of  store.  This  Is 
true  but  bear  In  mind  that  the  timing  of 
this  offer,  as  well  as  the  price  at  which  the 
grain  was  offered,  was  comparable  to  having 
a  hoodlum  pointing  a  gun  at  onel  head  and 
8a3ring  "come  across  with  the  money  In  yotir 
UIl  or  else." 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1961,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  requested  all  ter- 
minal elevatora  to  accept  for  storage  large 
quantities  of  Commodity  Credit  com  that 
was  being  mored  in  from  oonntry  points. 
A  considerable  amoxint  of  terminal  elevator 
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■pace  w%M  therefore  filled  with  Commodity 
Credit  corn,  ao  when  the  new  cn^  of  grain 
moved  In  the  sununer  and  autumn  of  1941. 
elevator  operators  were  otollgad  to  refue*  a 
considerable  amount  of  free  grain,  eepeclally 
soybeans,  for  storage  that  might  have  been 
placed  In  the  space  occupied  by  the  Com- 
mrxlUy    Credit    corn. 

After  the  crop  movement  was  all  over,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  free  grain  available,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Issued.  In 
January  and  February  19«a.  loading  orders 
for  all  of  Its  com  stored  In  Chicago  eleva- 
tors. Naturally,  the  elevator  operators  did 
not  want  to  lose  this  com.  but  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  they  would  never  have  paid 
the  price  asked  by  Conunodlty  Credit  The 
price  they  were  obliged  to  pay.  basis  the  May 
or  July  future  contract  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  did  not  refiect  a  fair  rate 
of  storage  It  did  not  even  reflect  a  rate  as 
great  as  the  "cut'  rate  of  storage  that  waa 
put  Into  effect  by  CCC  In  June  1960  Such 
an  act.  in  our  opinion,  was  both  morally 
and  economically  wrong  When  the  Oov- 
emment  does  things  of  this  sort,  one  can 
only  Judge  that  there  is  a  certain  group, 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
Is  bent  on  destroying  American  free  enter- 
prise. 

Now.  regarding  the  reduction  In  grain 
storage  rates  put  Into  effect  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  June  I960 — 

It  Is  true  that  the  Government  sent  its 
auditors  to  audit  the  books — operating  costs 
and  profits — of  possibly  all  terminal  eleva- 
tor operators  In  the  Chicago  district,  and 
It  Is  our  belief  that  this  audit  probably 
took  place  In  every  subtermlnal  and  terminal 
elevator  office  In  the  United  States  as  well 
as  at  the  offices  of  the  firms  operating  the 
larger  fiat-bottom  storage  units  at  country 
polnu. 

In  next  to  the  last  paragraph  in  your  let- 
ter of  April  23.  1962.  you  state  that  this  sur- 
vey of  ccsnprehenslve  costs  was  performed 
In  both  country  and  terminal  warehouse  fa- 
clliUes.  and  that  a  fair  rate  of  return  to 
the  operators  was  thus  established 

From  this,  one  must  assume  that  the  fig- 
ures of  this  audit  were  toeaed  Into  me  hop- 
per and  an  average  taken  What  could  be 
more  unfair  or  produce  a  more  Inaccurate 
result? 

The  Oorernment's  audit  figures  will  show 
that  operating  costs  at  cour  try  points  are 
much  leas  than  at  subtermlnals  and  ter- 
minals. ThU  U  notably  true  In  the  opera- 
tion of  all  large  fiat- bottom -type  storage 
units  In  the  country  that  have  been  erected 
at  a  lower  construction  cost  and  where  moat 
of  the  crew,  employed  In  operating  these 
units.  Is  laid  off  after  the  storage  space  has 
been  filled  with  grain. 

It  has  always  been  customary  at  subter- 
mlnal and  terminal  points  (I.e.,  before  Com- 
modity Credit  policies  dictated  the  bypassing 
of  these  terminal  elevators)  to  maintain  a 
fxUl  crew  throughout  the  year  so  that  all 
grains  stored  in  these  elevators  could  be  kept 
In  the  best  of  condition  and  loading  orders 
could  be  executed  promptly  and  efficiently 
Taxes  at  terminals  and  subtermlnals  are  also 
very  much  higher  than  at  country  points 

We  strongly  disagree  with  your  statement 
"It  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rates  for  terminal  warehouse- 
men as  you  have  suggested  In  your  telegram.  ' 
There  are  different  hotel  rates,  different 
streetcar  and  bus  rates,  different  charge* 
fur  the  same  commodities  and  services  In 
almost  every  State  and  city  In  our  Union. 
It  ts  only  proper  and  fair  that  a  higher  rate 
should  be  paid  for  grain  storage  in  sub- 
terminal  and  terminal  elevators  than  the 
rate  which  Is  paid  at  country  points  And 
we  do  not  want  you  to  Interpret  this  state- 
ment as  meaning  that  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  your  present  rate,  being  paid  at  country 
points.  IS  too  high.     It  Is  possible  that  It  la 
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too  low.  but  we  know  very  well  that  the 
present  CCC  rate  at  terminals  Is  much  too 
low  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  coat 
tremendous  and  theae  elevators  are  designed 
and  equipped  '.o  render  a  superior  service 

It  Ls  amazing  to  us  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  should  have  taken  such 
action  (rate  reduction*  In  view  of  the  fact.s 
which  were  disclosed  by  the  Oovernmenf.s 
audit  figures  xnd  m  view  of  t!ie  tf^iinvniv 
given  at  the  l.earlngs- one  .it  Kansas  (".':y 
and  one  at  V%a«hln(<t..n  in  the  .ipring  .>r 
1960  Whe  1  such  action  Is  Mken.  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  vindictive  and  de.slgned  to  de- 
stroy American  free  enterprl.se  eriijageU  m 
the  terminal  grain  elevator  busirievi 

How  can  sun  acton  be  in'erprered  In  ;iriy 
other  wiy"*  Tils  Is  true  e.speclally  In  Mew 
of  the  f,ict  tha'  Senator  Syminiiton  unci  .S*-,-- 
reUry  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Ben.son  both 
stated  thrtt  thi-re  should  be  n  i  chanije  f.T 
th(>  m.^menf  ii  ^raln  .stiir.ij?^  r:ite»  'h;it  the 
audit  riKures  Inftlca'.ed  !hi'  :n  oerlaln  lucall- 
'.ics  the  then  evi.stlng  rate  w.is  t.xi  low.  while 
In  other  local  -les  the  rate  appe.ired  to  be 
Just  right  and  in  still  other  localities  the 
audit  figures  Indicated  that  s.ime  reduction 
might  be  In  order  These  statements  were 
made  by  Senat  r  Symington  ,ind  Mr  Bom.s.  n 
before  CCC  announced  the  rate  reduction. 
and  CCC  offlcl.iU  arri>gant!y  ni.ide  the  stor- 
age rate  redu<-l.>n  In  spite  -f  these  state- 
ments find  In  -plte  of  all  the  evidence  fur- 
ni.shed  a'  the  »  wo  hearings  This  action  »,i.. 
eciulvalent  to  •,  ^e  Iss'ianre  if  an  order  com- 
pellln«  all  streetcar  and  bus  lines  to  operate 
on  a  5-cent  fire  and  comf>el!lng  the  tele- 
phone companv  to  reduce  its  rates  iin  Irx-al 
calls  to  5  cent.*  Can  y  lu  name  any  o'her 
service  charges  that  were  red^iced  in  the  year 
I960' 

We  ar<»  dlsap;x>lnted.  Mr  Duncan  in  your 
letter  of  April  23.  1962.  which  was  written  In 
reply  to  the  tolegram  we  sent  to  President 
Kennedy  and  thers  and  also,  we  presume, 
as  a  reply  to  our  telegram  of  April  6  t.i 
Charles  S  Murf.hy,  Under  Secret.iry  of  Agri- 
culture Your  letter  contains  Inaccuracies 
and  it  tflves  one  the  impression  that  you  are 
trying  to  excus*-  these  actions  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  hiding  behind 
policy  You  se«m  to  contend  that  as  long 
as  a  policy  has  twen  ad.>pted  it  cannot  be 
changed  and  the  Commrxllty  Credit  Corp<jra- 
tlon  must  act  in  accordance  with  Its  fixed 
pulley,  regardlesf  of  whether  or  not  the  policy 
Is  a  fair  and  equlUble  one      A.s  far  as  we  are 


concerned  this  p..licy  must  be  changed,  and 
t;ie  (.onun  Kli'y  Credit  Corporation  must  fol- 
low a  program  such  as  has  been  outlined  in 
this  letter.  In  Its  storage  and  handling  of 
Citivernment-owned  grain.  As  stated  above 
the  (t.uernment  will  be  money  ahead  If  this 
Is  done 

We  resjMTtfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
brought  to  the  a'tentlon  of  the  SecreUry  of 
A»;rl(Ulfire  atid  Mr    Charles  S    Murphy      An 
e.irly  rrply  will  be  gTP.itly  appreciated 
Ki»-.pr.  rfully   yours. 

International     LoNOSHoaaMKH's 

AAaOCIATION. 

PATaK  K  J   Ctllin.vn.  Jr  . 

Vice  Prrsident 

Grain  Et-r.  ati>r  Union.  ILA  Lo- 
cal No   418 

Jack  Connor.  Prrtident 

Chkaco  DisTRirr  Councu.,  ILA 
AND  IxK-AL  No  101.  Chicago 
Grain  TKimmuls, 

Pai  L  Janich   Presxdent. 

Chicac^j  We iuH masters.  ILA  Lo- 
cal No   421. 

Ai.  .SiNKrts    /••(•  >idcrif 
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RI-:SULTS   OF   POLL  TAKEN    IN    THE 
FOURTH      CONGRESSIONAL     DIS- 

iRirr  OP  nxiNois 

Ml  I^NGEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanmiuu.s  coii.stru  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnuis  Mr  DrRwiNSKil  may  ex- 
itiid  hl.s  rcmark^s  at  this  point  In  the 
Rk((>rd  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  r.tiu«-.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
N'lnru'StJta'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
recently  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  all 
re.sident^s  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  The  questionnaire 
contained  18  questions  on  key  national 
issues,  which  correspondence  received 
from  residents  in  the  district  revealed  as 
uppermost  in  public  thinking. 

I  have  received  33.000  replies,  which 
IS  considerably  above  the  percentage  oi 
rt'turns  anticipated,  and  I  submit  the 
results  of  the  1962  questionnaire  for  the 
attention  of  the  Members: 


Sunnniifj  nf  (inrslunttiairt-  fiMAi/vry  for  I  :H  * 


Poroent 


'    "?'rT^'"l..m"''  ^'^^  *"""'''  ^  ^'^^  """""''  '■""'•^""^»  l-^wtMi  KhraHhrhrv  and  the 

J    ■jtimil.t  (■..rnmuniu  (-ountrlM  receive  for.<|(tTi»liifuii'i»r 

t    ■^hniiM  ih.'  Moil*,  fommitt.-e  on  In   \nion.-aii   ^rtivitli'^  V«^  "»>V,hVi,..',|»  

'        tloullVr^'rlm-!-''  *"  '"^"  ''""^>-  '"'  ""'■-"^^  l-.irt..-II«I.nK  ,„  fe.l..r.»lly  m.,An«>r.1  e-jura' 

5.    Do  you  fav..r  a  K.' I.t»1   ii'l  tiM-.liicati.>fi  pr'HCnitii  for    - 

a    S,-ho<)l  ouii.ru.  t|.m  ^n.l  t«v  her-*'  salari.M  for  [.iihlic  jchooU' 

h     I'ru-tti- n  i.p|!   n  i)ii*i!i.   .uliiM  N'  -.-.., 

"    ''u.l,'n,:'.T'tr,rP,".'f '  '■'  ■*"  '"■'""■*  "'  '*"  '  """"""'■'»  »''»rtT  m  the  tiuteU  .staU^  lo  bi'i  mji;-' 
:    U  tho  '    \    liPing  »  Ko<wi  Job?"  ——.—...      .  

'     '  \ni"lmiZ  ""■'  '"^  *''"'*'''  ''^'■«'*'" '^"'*"'"  fr*^' '*'•• '"^V-irfr^nVc".^^^^^^^ 

9    .■^hiiiil'l  k.-l  Cliliti  lx<  i»-lmitt<'<l  to  the  f  N  '  

'"    "'nori-'"'  ^'""**'  '"^"''  '•''"'   '"  •"^*-^''>   '•••'«  "•  niAlnUm  our  nudeW  weap,;,„  ,u,«. 

11     !>..  ynn  U-ll..;..  th.    K.-.!.r-,l  h„.|jr-t  a\u.„\.\  U-  k-pt  ir:  tv,U,„>,.- 

In^'^'ln'^u-  '"'  '"*  *'tMh..|.f  fro,„  „„..r..,.  ,w,.|  .l.v..|..,..|,^re<Tlv.M  Uom  saving,  aud 

13    Sli.,ii|.|  ti,..  .-.u-nirw^i  Unul  of  khm.iI  i.fnirily  prnAl.in.-r*  I*  mlsed* 

;»;:'  ;U;«:'m''  z:J::'  ""■  ''•"'  "'^  ^^^  *'■*"'"'*  "■  "■•""  '"•  ■••« '<>'tK^^ii.^r"i=^trition-of 

U    In  n.-n.THl.  .1..  yo.i  f,-,|  th.-n-  un-  .-rv.ngU  '.vrs  r-utiUMi.g  t..wlri.si.' 
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SECOND  MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t^iat  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Debwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  L$  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  next  4  days  Washington  will  be 
the  scene  of  the  second  Mexican-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
at  which  delegations  representing  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress  will  meet  in  de- 
liberations with  our  counterparts  from 
the  Mexican  Federal  Legislature. 

Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Con- 
ference which  was  held  in  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  and  we  were  able  to  achieve 
tremendously  practical  and  beneficial 
strides,  not  only  in  appreciation  of  each 
other  s  parliamentary  system,  but  also  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  mutual 
problems  that  face  us. 

My  purpose  in  addressing  the  House 
on  the  subject  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker, 
IS  to  ask  those  Members  who  find  it  pos- 
sible to  attend  our  deliberations  which 
will  be  held  in  a  series  of  Informal  give- 
and-take  sessions,  and  which  will  pro- 
vide Members  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  perspective 
of  the  Mexican  legislative  group. 

Matters  of  extreme  importance  to  both 
nations  such  as  foreign  trade  problems: 
agricultural  surpluses;  the  bracero  pro- 
gram; hemispheric  peace  and  solidarity; 
the  threat  of  communism  to  the  free 
goverrmients  of  Latin  America ;  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress — will  all  be  discussed 
in  a  frank  and  mutually  helpful  fashion. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  relationship 
of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  we  as 
Members  of  the  legislative  body  should 
be  especially  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance in  all  countries  of  an  effec- 
tive. Independent  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  Interparliamentary  ex- 
changes, such  as  this  and  such  as  the 
annual  meeting  with  Canadian  legisla- 
tors, and  our  participation  in  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  all  emphasize  the 
indec>endence  and  imagination  of  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  their  direct  relation- 
ship in  most  countries  to  the  people  they 
hop>e  to  serve. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  south  often  takes 
us  for  granted;  we,  in  turn,  take  it  for 
granted.  The  exchange  of  opinions  and 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems 
that  will  unfold  during  the  next  4  days 
are  of  tremendous  importance  to  citizens 
of  both  nations,  and  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  joint  points  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  will  certainly 
advance  the  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  our  congressional  Members. 


Ill 
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AWAITTNG  THE  PUBLIC 
PROSECUTOR 

Mr.    LANOEN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  gentleman 


from  nilnois  [Mr.  DcRwnfsiu]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  a  year  I  have  been  pleading  with 
the  majority  party  leaders  and  the  State 
Department  to  approve  the  creation  of  a 
special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

One  of  the  precedents  for  the  creation 
of  this  special  committee  is  the  select 
House  committee  which  investigated 
the  Katyn  massacre.  This  select  com- 
mittee proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  murdered  in  cold  blood 
approximately  15,000  Polish  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  Katyn  Forest  area  of  the 
Ukraine  in  1940. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Awaiting  the  Public  Prosecu- 
tor." which  was  published  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  publica- 
tion, written  by  Mr.  Jan  Walewski,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland — a  parliamentary  body  in 
exile.  I  believe  this  article  to  be  espe- 
cially pertinent  at  this  time  not  only  be- 
case  it  dramatizes  and  recalls  the  crime 
of  the  EZatyn  massacre  but  also  empha- 
sizes the  practicality  of  a  special  House 
committee.  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
creation  of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee 
will  provide  an  even  more  effective  in- 
stniment  to  expose  Soviet  colonialism  in 
Eastern  Europe;  that  this  committee 
would  be  a  great  contribution  to  the 
House  in  the  field  of  world  knowledge, 
and  would  receive  support  from  freedom - 
loving  citizens  here  in  the  United  States 
and  in  all  comers  of  the  free  world.  The 
article  follows: 

AWArmtc  THE  Public  Piiosecuto« 

Ten  years  ago.  in  April  1952.  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Congress  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  order  to  take  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  in  respect  of  the  Katyn  massacre. 
The  month  of  April  was  a  bloodstained  page 
in  the  history  of  Poland's  martyrdom,  for 
that  month  ts  bound  up  with  a  most  notori- 
ous and  ghastly  war  crime — the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre. 

In  April  for  many  years  past,  Poles  In 
the  free  world  have  held  solemn  mass  meet- 
ings dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  victims 
of  the  Katyn  crime  while  at  the  same  time 
reminding  the  world  that  this  crime  against 
Poland  and  all  humanity  still  awaits  judicial 
trial  and  that  the  culprits  remain  unpun- 
ished. 

The  22d  anniversary  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre falls  due  this  year.  It  would  be  well 
therefore  to  revelw  the  facts  of  this  crime 
and  the  action  undertaken  by  the  Polish 
Oovernment-in-exlle  to  have  the  culprits 
Identified  and  a  final  judgment  pronounced. 

The  Poles  in  the  homeland  and  abroad 
were  disquietened  in  1940  by  the  cessation 
of  correspondence  as  from  April  with  the 
Polish  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Russians 
in  three  camps:  Kozielsk,  Staroblelsk  and 
OstashkoT.  These  prisoners  numbered 
about  15.000  and  for  the  most  part  com- 
prised officers  captured  by  the  Red  army  after 
it  invaded  Poland  on  September  17.  1939. 
It  later  transpired  that  this  aggression  was 
in  the  execution  of  that  secret  and  treacher- 
ous agreement,  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  pact. 

After  the  German  attack  on  Russia  and 
following  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 


tions between  the  Polish  Government  and 
the  Soviet  Government,  both  the  Polish 
Government  In  London  and  the  Polish  mili- 
tary authorities  in  the  Soviet  Union  began  a 
search  for  the  missing  prisoners  of  war  in 
Augiist  1941.  but  in  vain.  The  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Government  gave 
nothing  but  mendacious  or  evasive  replies 
when  questioned  on  the  subject.  During  the 
autumn  of  1941,  barely  400  of  the  missing 
prisoners  of  war  were  traced. 

In  April  1943,  mass  graves  containing  the 
bodies  of  over  4.000  Polish  ofBcers,  murdered 
in  atrocious  fashion,  were  foiuid  In  Katyn 
Forest,  near  Smolensk.  In  view  of  this 
shocking  discovery,  the  Polish  Government 
asked  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Geneva  to  imdertake  an  im- 
partial investigation  of  the  matter.  The 
relevant  Polish  note  was  banded  to  Mr.  Paul 
Ruegger,  representative  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cro«,  by  Prince 
Stanislaw  Radzlwill,  delegate  of  the  Polish 
Red  Cross  in  Switzerland,  on  April  17,  1943. 
The  Soviet  Government,  however,  strongly 
protested  against  such  an  investigation  and 
the  International  Conunlttee  could  not 
therefore  accept  the  mission.  And  then,  a 
few  days  later,  during  the  Easter  holidays 
of  that  year,  the  Soviet  Government  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  London,  simultaneously  launch- 
ing a  slanderous  campaign  against  that  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  Gen.  W.  Sikorskl  was 
Prime  Minister  at  the  time. 

THI    POLISH    WHITE    BOOK 

Gloomy  times  ensued  for  Poland  and  the 
Poles.  At  the  Moscow,  Teheran,  and  Yalta 
Conferences  with  the  Soviets,  the  Western 
Allies  abandoned  the  lofty  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  commitments  they 
had  accepted;  with  Poland  unrepresented  at 
these  negotiations,  the  Western  Powers  de- 
cided the  fate  of  that  country — their  oldest 
and  most  loyal  ally.  As  an  outcome  of  the 
Yalta  resolutions,  the  Communist  regime 
imposed  upon  Poland  by  Moscow  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Western  Allies  in  July  1945. 
simultaneously  with  the  derecognition  of  the 
constitutional  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland  which  had  functioned  In  France 
since  October  1,  1939,  and  then,  after  the  col- 
lapse of  France,  in  London  as  from  June 
1940. 

Despite  these  dire  experiences,  the  Polish 
Government  ceaselessly  worked  on  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  Katyn  massacre.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  undertaken  by  the  government  of 
Tomasz  Arclszewski  was  the  appointment 
In  December  1944  of  a  special  committee  for 
Investigating  the  disappearance  of  15,000 
Polish  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  Gen. 
Marian  Kuklel,  Minister  of  National  Defense; 
Adam  Tarnowski.  Foreign  Minister;  and  Prof. 
Adam  Pragier,  Minister  of  Information  and 
Documentation,  while  a  team  of  experts 
headed  by  Profs.  W.  Sukiennlckl  and  M. 
Heitzman,  studied  the  matter  on  the  basis 
of  the  collected  evidence  and  documents. 
The  findings  of  this  committee  were  pub- 
lished in  February  1946,  In  a  work  entitled 
"Facts  and  Documents  Concerning  the 
Polish  Prisoners  of  War  Captiued  by  the 
U.S.SJI.  During  the  1939  Campaign."  This 
Polish  white  book  was  presented  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Western  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg 
In  time  for  the  proceedings  and,  years  later, 
was  incorporated  as  part  6  of  the  American 
congressional  Katyn  hearings  of  1952. 

AT    THE    NrrKEMBEBG    TUIAL 

During  the  trial  of  the  principal  German 
war  criminals  by  the  International  Military 
Tribiinal  at  Nviremberg,  when  the  charge 
that  Polish  prisoners  of  war  were  murdered 
in  Katyn  Forest  was  also  examined  since  it 
figured   in   the    indictment,   supplementary 
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dociizn«nt«tlon  wu  presented  on  July  3.  1944 
to  tlM  President  of  the  Tribunal.  This  con- 
sisted of  34  documenta  compiled  by  the 
Polish  Foreign  Ministry  In  London  In  1946 
under  the  title  of  ."Report  on  the  Massacre 
of  Polish  Offlcers  In  the  Katyn  Wood."  Pol- 
ish documentary  material  on  Katjm  was 
undoubtedly  taken  Into  consideration  by  the 
Niu^mberg  Tribunal  when  this  body  an- 
nounced It  could  find  no  basis  for  ascribing 
guilt  for  the  Katyn  massacre  to  the  German 
war  criminals  under  trial. 


TH«  mvaoLK  worn  the  ticth  continues 

A  book  in  Polish  enUtled  "Zbrodnla  Ka- 
tynska  w  Swletle  Dokumentov"  ("The  Katyn 
Crime  In  the  Light  of  Oocumsnts")  was  pub- 
Itabed  In  London  In  1948,  wbll*  the  Polish 
prea  in  the  free  world  wrote  more  and  more 
often  about  this  crime. 

Actlcm  for  establishing  the  facts  of  the 
Katyn  massacre  made  fiirther  progress  In 
1»48.  The  PoUsh  Association  of  Former 
SoTtot  PoUtlcai  Prisoners  was  founded  In 
London  on  April  2.  1949;  one  of  the  chief 
atms  at  this  organization  Is  the  general  dls- 
Bsmlnatton  of  Information  on  the  Katyn 
massacre  and  the  demand  that  this  crime  be 
Judicially  InTsstlgated. 

Ths  American  Committee  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  Katyn  Massacre.  Inc.  was 
iista Wished  soon  after  In  New  Torh  on  the 
laltlatlTS  of  several  eminent  American  per- 
sonalities with  the  Intention  of  organizing 
a  public  trial  dealing  with  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre. Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
committee,  with  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan.  Allen 
W.  Dulles,  Max  Eastman.  James  A.  Farley. 
Blair  F.  Gxmther.  Charles  Rozmarek.  George 
E.  Sokolsky.  and  others  as  memt>er8  of  that 
body. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Polish  Bepub- 
lio  unanimously  passed  Its  Katyn  resolution 
during  a  session  In  London  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  1949.  on  the  motion  of  the  Polish  Oov- 
ernment-ln-exlle.  This  resolution  expressed 
gratlflcaUon  that  the  Initiative  for  an  inde- 
pandent  InvesUgatlon  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre had  been  undertaken  In  the  United 
States;  It  also  expressed  confidence  that 
"psople  with  sufficient  moral  strength  would 
be  found  In  the  free  world,  able  to  bear  the 
burden  of  struggle  for  the  truth  and  to  wage 
this  struggle  vlctorloxxsly." 

The  first  American  solemn  mass  meeting 
In  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Katyn 
massacre  was  held  on  September  18,  1949. 
It  was  InltUted  by  post  No.  15  of  the  Polish 
Army  Veterans  Association  of  America, 
headed  by  Vincent  A.  Baslnskl.  a  member  of 
tht  London  Association  of  Former  Soviet 
Political  Prisoners.  The  meeting  was  held 
In  Gary.  Ind  .  under  the  patronage  of  H  K. 
August  Zaleskl.  legitimate  President  of  the 
Polish  Republic.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Representative  Ray  J.  Madden  of  Gary. 
Ind.  Democrat,  and  the  Reverend  Wa- 
lerlan  S.  Karcz.  chaplain  to  the  Polish  Army 
Veterans  Association  of  America. 

Uf  THE  LAND  OW  WASHINGTON 

The  turning  point  In  efforts  for  establish- 
ing the  facts  of  the  Katyn  massacre  occurred 
la  1951 .  The  American  conunlttee  headed  by 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane  had  b«en  acUvs  for  2 
years,  doing  sterling  work  In  amassing  evi- 
dence and  effectively  combating  tb«  Indif- 
ference shown  In  this  matter.  News  to  the 
effect  that  UN.  soldiers  captured  by  the 
Communists  In  Korea  were  being  "Katyn- 
Ued"  began  to  reach  America  from  the  Far 
East  The  Idea  of  appointing  a  congressional 
select  committee  for  the  Investigation  ot 
the  Katyn  massacre  arose  In  Chicago — whsrs 
the  organized  life  of  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent Is  centered.  Credit  for  thU  InitiaUvs 
i.s  due  to  Representatlvs  Timothy  P.  Shee- 
han.  Republican,  of  Chicago,  who  Introduced 
the  original  resolution   (H.  Res    282)    In  the 


House  of  Representatives  on  June  28,   1951, 
asking  for  a  complete  congressional  Investi- 
gation  of   the  Katyn   massacre.     Mr    Julius 
Epstein,  executive   secretary  of  Arthur  B;us 
Lane's    committee,    drew    the    attention    of 
American   public  opinion  to  this  Important 
development    In    the    Katyn    case    when    he 
wrote  on  the  subject  In  the  New  York  Times 
of   July   9.    1951.      Joseph   Macklewlcz"    "The 
Katyn  Wood  Murders"  was  published  in  book 
form  In  London  during  the  same  month.    In 
the   meantime,    the   appointment   of   a   con- 
gressional  Select   Committee   on    the   Katyn 
Massacre  was  becoming  ripe  for  action     Reso- 
lutions on  this  sub  ect  were  also  Introduced 
by  Represenutlves  Madden.  Flood,  Machro- 
wlc2,  and  Latham.     But  Representative  Rat 
J.    Maoobn.    of    Gary.    Ind.,    bore    away    the 
palm.      An    attorney    at    law    by    profession, 
member    of    the    American    Legion    and    for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules   of   the  House   ot   Representatives    ion 
whose  decision  the  creation  of  select  commit- 
tees   is    chiefly    dependent).    Representative 
Madden  had  Interested  himself  In  the  Katyn 
case    since    1949    and    acquired    a    thorough 
luiowledge  of  It.     His  second  resolution    (H. 
Res.  390.  dated  August  15.  1951)   was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  which  on  August 
16,  1951,  unanimously  adopted  his  resolution 
for  creating  a  select  committee  composed  of 
seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives    to     InvesUgate      the     Katyn     Forest 
massacre. 

On  September   18,   1951.  the  second   anni- 
versary of  the  commemorative  mass  meeting 
in  Gary,  Ind  ,  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives held  a  debate  dxirlng  which  16  speakers 
addressed    the    Hou.'e    and    In    the    outcome 
unanimously    adopU>d    Representative    Mao- 
den's  resolution  (H.  Res.  390),  Introduced  by 
the   chairman   of   the   Committee  on   Rules, 
and   dean  of  the   House  of   Representatives, 
Representative  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  of  Chicago. 
The    select    committee    consisted    of    the 
following   Representatives:    Ray    J     Madden, 
Democrat,   of  Indiana,  chairman;    Thaddeus 
M    Machrowlcz.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  Foo- 
ter   Furcolo.     Democrat,    of    Massachufetts, 
D.anlel  J    Flood,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 
George  A   Dondero.  Republican,  of  Michigan! 
Alvln  E.  OKonskl,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Timothy  P   Sheehan,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois.    Representative  Machrowlcz,  who  Is  of 
Polish  descent,  was  made  vice  chairman. 

The  select  committee  began  Its  Investiga- 
tion by  hearing  the  evidence  of  a  number  of 
witnesses,  first  In  Washington  and  then  In 
Chicago.  At  the  beginning  of  1952,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  fent  letters  In- 
viting the  cooperation  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment in  London,  the  Soviet  Government,  the 
Communist  "government"  In  Warsaw,  and  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic  authorities. 

THE    MUaosAEXS'   CYNICISM   AND   THEIB   STOOGES' 

PEariDT 

The  Soviet  authorities  refused  their  co- 
operation and  In  their  memorandum  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1952,  stated: 

"The  question  of  the  Katyn  crime  had  been 
Investigated  In  1944  by  an  official  commis- 
sion, and  It  was  established  that  the  Katyn 
case  was  the  work  of  the  Hitlerite  criminals. 
as  was  made  public  In  the  press  on  January 
26,  1944.  For  8  years  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  did  not  raise  any  objections  to 
such  conclusion  of  the  Commission  until 
very  recently." 

The  example  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  fol- 
lowed by  Warsaw  which,  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  Its  Ambassador,  likewise  refused 
Its  cooperation  and  referred  to  a  reply  made 
by  Cyranklewlca  on  March  I,  1962.  In  a  PAP 
press  release.  He  described  the  activity  of 
the  congressional  select  committee  as  a 
"stage-managed  farce  and  one  of  the  links 
in  the  propaganda  action  of  the  US.  Gov- 
emment.  the  provocative  alms  of  which  are 
obvious  and  are  part  of  aggressive  war  prepa- 
rations " 


KATTN — ON  THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  WOBLB 

As    already    stated.    It    a'as    In    April    1082 

that  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
To  Investigate  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  ar- 
rived In  London.  Thirty  Polish  witnesses 
were  heard  during  the  course  of  4  days.  A 
great  mass  meeting  of  Poles  was  held  In 
Ixindun  commemoratlrxg  the  12th  anniversary 
(f  the  Katyn  ma;sacre  on  April  19,  1952;  It 
was  attended  by  the  legitimate  President  of 
the  Polish  Republic,  and  Representatives 
Madden,  Flood,  and  Machrowlcs  also  ad- 
dre5sed  the  assembly  On  behalf  of  the  UB. 
C  )n','rp.ss.  Chairman  Madden  a5Fured  his  Pol- 
i.sh  listeners  that  the  murder  of  Polish 
prisoners  of  war  In  Soviet  Russia  shall  not 
go  unpunished  and  that  Congress  not  only 
will  pronounce  a  verdict  but  see  to  It  that 
Justice  be  done  and  the  perpetrators  pay 
f  )r  their  crime.  "Katyn,"  said  Representa- 
tive Madden.  "Is  not  only  a  Polish  Usus,  but 
one  that  affects  the  conscience  of  thm  en- 
tire civilized  world,  being  at  the  same  tlms 
a  threat  to  this  world." 

The  select  committee  returned  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  conclusion  of  Its  investiga- 
tions In  Europe  and  drew  up  Its  Interim 
report. 

PRESIDENT  ZAI.ESKI'S  CABLXCEAM 

Having  received  news  that  this  phase  of 
the  Investigation  had  been  concluded,  the 
legitimate  President  of  the  Polish  Republic 
.sent  a  cablegram  of  thanks  to  Chairman 
Rat  J  Madden.  The  text  of  this  message 
was  publUhed  In  the  CoNCBXssiONaL  Rboobd. 
volume  98,  part  11,  page  A4260,  and  on  July  7 
the  press  bulletins  of  the  U.3.  Information 
Service  Included  the  following  Item  from 
Washington  as  given  In  the  daily  wireless 
bulletin  of  the  VS  Embassy  la  London 
(No    1916,  July  7,  1952)  : 


KATTN :    EXILES   PEESIDENT   EXPRESSES  POLAND'S 

OaATITUDE   AT   US     riNDINOS 

•Washington.  July  7.— The  head  of  the 
Polish  Oovernment-ln-exlle  believes  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
humanity  by  establishing  that  the  Sovlst 
Union  was  responsible  for  the  massacrs  of 
15,000  Polish  Army  officers  In  the  sprlnc  of 
1940.  ^ 

"President  August  Zaleskl,  In  a  cable  from 
London  to  the  head  of  the  committee.  Repre- 
sentative  Rat  J    Madden,  of  Indiana,  said: 

"  By  exposing  this  plot  to  eliminate  those 
who  subsequently  would  have  opposed  the 
communlElng  of  Poland,  you  have  rendered 
a  great  service  not  only  to  Poland  but  to 
humanity  as  a  whole.' 

"RepresenUtlve  Madden  s  group  based  lu 
findings  on  9  months  of  Investigation  and 
testimony  In  the  United  States  and  lurope. 
It  recommended  that  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  take  action  on  the  crime 
before  the  InternaUonal  Court  of  Justice. 

"The  committee  asserted  In  iU  report  to 
thefuU  House:  *^ 

"  'Throughout  our  entire  proceedings 
there  has  not  been  a  scintilla  of  proof  or 
even  any  remote  circumstantial  evidence 
presented  that  would  Indicate  any  other  na- 
tion in  this  International  crime.' 

"President  Zaleskl  congratulated  Mr.  Mad- 
den and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  results  of  their  probe  Into  "ths 
ghastly  crime  perpetrated  on  Polish  prUoners 
of  war.' 

"His  message  added: 

'■  Your  action  proves  that  the  UB.  Con- 
gress stands  always  as  a  defender  of  JusUcs 
and  righteousness.  I  am  sure  that  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  Polish  nation 
which  I  express  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
our  most  sincere  thanks.' 

"The  House  committee  found  after  lU 
long  Investigation  that:  Beyond  question  of 
reasonable  doubt,  the  Soviet  NKVD.  secret 
police,   committed   the  mass  murders  of  the 
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Polish  officers  and  Intellectual  leaders  In  the 
Katyn  Forest.'  " 

rINAL    KEPOBT    or    THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON 
THE    KATYN    MASSACRE 

The  American  elections  In  the  autumn  of 
1952  brought  victory  to  the  Republicans,  and 
the  select  committee  then  hea:d  some  more 
important  witnesses  Including  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  Associate  Justice.  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sum- 
mer Welles,  former  American  Ambassadors 
tieorge  H.  Earle,  W.  A.  Har.lman.  Arthur 
Biiss  Lane,  and  Adm.  William  H.  Standley. 
mid  S.  Mlkolajczyk.  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Peasant  Union.  The  committee 
concluded  Its  labors  as  the  terms  of  the  82d 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  select  committee  held  a 
press  conference  on  I>ecember  22,  1952,  when 
It  released  the  text  of  Its  final  unaniinous 
recommendation  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approve  the  committee's  findings 
and  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

1  Requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  forward  the  testimony,  evidence, 
and  findings  of  this  committee  to  the  US. 
delegates  at  the  United  Nations; 

2  Requesting  further  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Issue  Instructions  to 
the  U  S  delegates  to  present  the  Katyn  case 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

3  Requesting  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  to  seek  action 
before  the  International  World  Court  of  Jus- 
tice against  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics for  committing  a  crime  at  Katyn 
which  was  In  violation  Of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  law  recognized  biy  civilized  nations; 

4  Requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Instruct  the  L^.S.  delegation  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  an  International  com- 
mission which  would  Investigate  other  mass 
murders  and  crimes  against  humanity. 

We  now  come  to  the  year  1953.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Republicans  headed  by 
President  Elsenhower  took  over  the  reins  of 
Government  The  83d  Congress  likewise  had 
ii  Republican  majority.  The  new  US  admin- 
istration took  steps  to  end  the  war  In  Korea 
in  accordance  with  General  Elsenhower's 
election  pledges.  Representative  Maddens 
recomendatlon  that  the  Katyn  case  be  fol- 
lowed up  before  the  forum  of  Congress  was 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
It  was  shelved — on  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  State — by  11  majority  vote  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Commltttee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  18.  1953 

The  report  of  the  Congressional  Select 
Committee  on  the  Katyn  Massacre,  which 
comprised  2,437  pages  of  testimony  and  other 
evidence,  still  awaits  action. 

The  Polish  Nation  now  has  at  Its  disposal 
:\  wealth  of  evidence  against  the  perpetrators 
of  this  ghastly  murder  of  Polish  prisoners  of 
w.ir  amassed  chiefly  by  official  representatives 
<if  the  American  Nation 

The  Katyn  crime  has  not  been  forgotten. 
The  Poles  In  the  free  world  ceaselessly  recall 
It  to  mind. 

The  following  event-s  In  some  connection 
with  the  Katyn  massacre  have  taken  place 
since  1953: 

February  12,  1953:  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr..  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  sent  the  select  committee's 
final  report  on  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  to 
the  UN  Secretary  General  for  distribution  to 
iill  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

March  25,  1953:  Amt>assador  Lodge,  spwak- 
iiig  at  a  meeting  of  the  Political  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
i.nns  on  the  Katyn  massacre,  pointed  out 
that  the  Investigation  of  the  congressional 
select  committee  demonstrated  that  respon- 
sibility for  this  crime  lies  with  the  shameful 
NKVD  (secret  police)  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 


May,  8,  1956:  Representative  Timothy  P. 
Sheehan,  of  Chicago,  Informed  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  he  had  sent  a  cable- 
gram to  Jozef  Cyranklewlcz,  "Prime  Minister 
of  the  Communist  Polish  People's  Republic," 
stating  he  was  prepared  to  come  to  Poland 
and  present  the  Katyn  evidence  collected  by 
the  congressional  select  committee  during 
1961-52.  Press  agencies  had  Just  announced 
that  the  Warsaw  regime  Intended  to  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  Investigate  the  Katyn 
crime.  As  could  be  expected,  no  such  com- 
mittee was  set  up  In  Warsaw,  and  Represent- 
ative Sheehan  received  no  reply  to  his  cable- 
gram. 

July  26,  1956:  Six  members  of  the  con- 
gressional Select  Committee  on  the  Katyn 
Massacre  (Representatives  Madden.  Flood, 
Machrowlcz.  Dondero,  O'Konskl,  and  Shee- 
han) sent  a  letter  to  Khrushchev  (reported 
by  the  press  on  August  6.  1956)  urging  him 
publicly  to  admit  Stalin's  guilt  of  the  Katyn 
Massacre.  There  was  no  answer  to  this 
letter,  too. 

October  1956:  Demonstrators  in  the  streets 
of  Warsaw  raised  the  cry  of  "Rokossovskl, 
go  to  Moscow"  amidst  the  Insistent  chant  of 
"Katyn.  Katyn.  Katyn."  Konrad  Syrop 
wrote  of  this  In  his  book  "Spring  In  Octo- 
ber" (London,  1957). 

July  20.  1957:  A  German  weekly,  the  7  Tage 
of  Karlshruhe  Baden,  published  a  "Soviet 
document."  This  was  the  photostat  of  a 
report  of  the  Minsk  NKVD  (secret  police) 
dated  June  10,  1940  and  dealing  with  the 
liquidation  of  three  camps  for  Polish  prison- 
ers of  war.  Apart  from  the  dates  of  this 
"liquidation"  of  the  camps,  this  report  gives 
the  names  of  the  military  formations  which 
provided  the  "guard"  for  this  operation.  If 
this  document  is  authentic,  It  clears  up  a 
mystery  unsolved  since  1940,  viz.,  where  the 
prisoners  of  war  In  the  Staroblelsk  and  Os- 
tashkov  camps  were  murdered. 

September  1957:  Two  volumes  of  Stalin's 
correspondence  with  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  were  pub- 
lished In  Russian.  This  edition  was  pre- 
pared by  a  commission  presided  over  by 
Minister  A.  A.  Gromyko  but  there  Is  also  an 
English  edition  In  one  volume,  published 
In  1958  and  entitled  "Stalin's  Correspondence 
with  Churchill,  Attlee,  Roosevelt,  and  Tru- 
man, 1941-45."  It  follows  from  this  official 
Soviet  publication  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment note  of  April  25,  1943.  breaking  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment and  signed  by  Molotov  Included  the 
verbatim  text  of  Stalin's  letters  of  April  21, 
1943  to  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill.  Moscow  continues  to  uphold 
Stalin's  version  of  April  1943  as  regards  the 
Katyn  Massacre.  For,  In  a  footnote  added 
in  1957  to  Document  No.  150 — Stalin's  letter 
of  April  21,  1943,  to  Churchill  In  which  he 
accused  the  Polish  Government  of  Inimical 
action  against  the  Soviet  Union  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Katyn  Massacre — the  "Katyn" 
footnote  (Item  67  In  the  Russian  edition  and 
59  In  the  English  one)    reads  as  follows: 

"The  allusion  Is  to  the  anti-Soviet  slander 
campaign  which  the  Hitlerites  launched  In 
1943  over  the  Polish  officers  whom  they 
themselves  had  massacred  at  Katyn,  near 
Smolensk." 

The  Mala  Encyklopedia  Powszechna  (Small 
Universal  Encyclopedia)  published  In  War- 
saw In  1958  repeats  this  Soviet  version,  for 
under  the  entry  "Katyn"  we  read: 

"Locality  in  the  Smolensk  region  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist  Republic, 
site  of  the  mass  graves  of  several  thousand 
Polish  officers  Interned  since  1939  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  murdered  by  the  Hitlerites 
after  they  occupied  these  areas." 

Among  the  most  recent  enunciations  on 
the  Katyn  massacre,  mention  must  be  made 
of  one  made  by  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  not  long 
ago.    Speaking  In  Warsaw  on  the  20th  anni- 


versary of  the  formation  of  the  present 
Polish  Communist  Party  (Polish  Workers 
Party) ,  he  said  that  Katyn  was  "a  Ooebbels 
provocation"  exploited  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment In  London  In  order  to  Justify  severing 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  so-called 
de-Stallnizatlon  proclaimed  by  Khrushchev 
does  not  extend  to  the  Katyn  murders.  It 
also  provides  further  proof  that  Gomulka 
and  the  Communist  regime  In  Warsaw  are 
dependent  on  Moscow. 


NO— NOT  DOCTORS'  BILLS 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]  may  ex- 
tend hiSt  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  in- 
voking the  immunity  of  guileless  inno- 
cence, the  Washington  Post  assumes  a 
novel  and  somewhat  entertaining  role — 
even  though  a  not  altogether  convincing 
one. 

It  is,  in  any  case,  an  encouraging 
development. 

If  the  Washington  Post  has  at  long 
last  discovered,  or  at  least  publicly  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  administration 
medical  care  bill  does  not  really  pro- 
vide medical — that  is  doctors'— care 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  public 
generally  is,  in  this  instance  as  in  so 
many  others,  some  weeks  or  months 
ahead  of  this  newspaper's  editorial 
pontifications. 

In  any  case,  congratulations  to  the 
Washington  Post  for  this  editorial  in  its 
Sunday,  May  13  issue:  ^'  ^ 

Health  Costs 

We  have  been  taken  to  task,  and  very 
properly  so,  by  a  number  of  correspondents 
for  the  careless  terminology  employed  In  a 
recent  editorial  ineptly  titled,  "Paying  the 
Doctors'  Bills."  The  editorial  supported  the 
administration  proposal  Intended  to  provide 
what  Is  generally  called  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  But  as  our  correspondents  point  out, 
and  as  we  know  full  well  ovirselvee,  the  bUl 
provides  only  for  the  payment  of  limited  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  expenses,  certain 
home  health  services,  diagnostic  studies  and 
drugs  administered  to  patients  while  in  the 
hospital.  It  provides  for  no  payment  of  doc- 
tors' bills  whatever  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  called  a  medical-care  measure  at  all. 

Our  error  was  one  not  of  Ignorance  but  of 
innocence.  We  employed  the  terms  "medical 
care"  and  "doctors'  bills"  in  their  generic 
sense  as  the  temos  most  commonly  and  com- 
prehensively used  in  connection  with  the 
costs  of  maintaining  health. 


SOUND  TAX  POLICY  AND  STOCK 
OPTIONS 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently 
in  recent  time,  speeches  concerning  our 
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FederftI  tax  structure  are  devoted   to 
selling  the  Idea  that  many  proylslons  of 
the  revenue  code  which  the  Congress  In- 
cluded In  the  law  after  careful  and  de- 
liberate consideration  are  loopholes.    For 
the   most  part  these  characterizations 
do  little   to   provide   understanding   or 
knowledge  of  the  complexities  involved. 
Instead,  the  Issue  becomes  emotionally 
cast  In  the  context  of  the  fact  of  abuse 
assumed;   the  only  remaining  question 
IS — "Are  you  for  or  against  it?"     The 
economic  policies  and  principles  of  equity 
which  originally  warranted  and  moti- 
vated the  criticized  tax  treatment  are 
disregarded  in  the  eagerness  to  make  the 
allegation  of  loophole  stick. 

Included  among  those  tax  policies 
which  are  labeled  as  loopholes  we  find 
such  decisions  as  the  exclusion  from 
income  of  social  security  benefits,  the 
failure  to  tax  imputed  rental  value  of 
owner-occupied  housing,  the  deferred 
taxation  of  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans,  the  allowance  of  capital  gains 
treatment,  the  special  dividend-received 
credit  and  exclusion,  and  the  tax  treat- 
ment extended  to  restricted  stock  op- 
tions. 

To  criticize  or  defend  all  of  these  so- 
called  loopholes  and  the  other  provisions 
of  the  tax  law  that  I  have  not  enu- 
merated but  which  provide  special  tax 
treatment  would  require  a  speech  of 
much  greater  length  than  I  propose  to 
give  today. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  limited  to 
Just  one  of  these  alleged  loopholes.  I 
will  discuss  with  my  colleagues  section 
421  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
Is  the  section  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  restricted  stock  option  plans. 
The  tax  treatment  accorded  restricted 
stock  options  has  received  my  careful 
study  and  attention  during  the  years  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  began  during  the  com- 
mittee's work  on  the  1954  Code.  This 
study  and  consideration  have  convinc- 
ingly persuaded  me  that  the  present  law 
treatment  of  stock  options  does  not 
Justify  a    'loophole"  aUegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stock  option  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  pre- 
scribe conditions  for  granting  stock 
option  entitlement  to  company  em- 
ployees. If  the  stock  option  qualifies 
under  the  rules  of  the  tax  law,  the  option 
recipient  Is  allowed  to  purchase  shares 
in  his  employer  corporation  and  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax  will  be  applicable  to  any 
gain  on  the  subsequent  resale  of  such 
stock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  generally  well  recog- 
nized that  the  purpose  of  the  stock 
option  provisions  of  the  law  is  to  provide 
economic  incentives  and  reward  for  man- 
agerial endeavor  When  the  existing 
stock  option  provisions  were  first  en- 
acted in  our  Ux  law  in  1950  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
specifically  took  account  of  the  incentive 
aspect  of  this  matter  when  it  character- 
ized stock  options  as  "incentive  devices 
by  corporations  who  wish  to  attract  new 
management,  to  convert  their  officers 
into  partners  by  giving  them  a  stake  in 
the  business,  to  retain  the  services  of 
executives  who  might  otherwise  leave, 
or   to  give  their  employees  generally  a 


more  direct  Interest  In  the  success  of 
the  corporation." 

When  we  discuss  the  Incentive  aspects 
of  the  stock  option  procedure  we  are 
really  dealing  with  the  diflererKe  be- 
tween a  hired  manager  and  an  owner 
manager. 

The  significance  of  this  distinction  and 
the  contribution  stock  options  make  to 
the  distinction  was  ably  described  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  II  In  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  for  July-August  1961. 
Describing  the  experience  with  stock 
options  at  the  Pord  Motor  Co  .  Mr  P'ord 
had  the  following  to  say: 

During  the  early  poBtwar  years  at  Ford 
Motor  Co.  a  dozen  or  ao  skillful  men— e.xecu- 
tlvcs  brought  in  from  outside  after  the 
war  -tranaformed  a  bogged  down  antiquated 
money-loalng  company  Into  a  mcxlern.  ef- 
flclent.  prontmaklng  enterprise,  capable  of 
meeting  the  toughest  kind  of  competition, 
of  Improving  ita  poeltlon.  and  of  renewing  Ita 
own  management  resources.  Largely  throujjh 
the  efforts  of  these  men.  the  company  be- 
came a  substantial  net  contributor  to  the 
managerial  and  technical  capabilities  of  the 
economy  Furthermore,  by  stimulating  mure 
Intense  competition  In  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, the  company  added  to  the  general 
prosperity  and  growth  of  the  ISSOs 

Without  the  guidance  of  these  men.  the 
stockholders'  equity  might  be  half  of  what 
It  Is  today  The  contribution  of  this  group 
to  the  growth  and  profits  of  the  company  has 
far  exceeded  any  ttnanclal  rewards  they  re- 
ceived In  return. 

When  the  Congress  authorized  restricted 
stix:k  options  by  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  gave  us  an  effective  means 
to  recognize  and  stimulate  exceptional  per- 
formance, and  to  protect  the  compiinys 
future  by  conserving  Its  management  seed 
corn  In  1953  the  board  of  directors  made 
Its  first  grants  of  restricted  stock  options  to 
114  key  employees 

We  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  that 
decision  I  am  convinced  that.  In  broad  ef- 
fect, stock  options  have  helped  materially  to 
raise  the  company  to  third  place  among 
American  Industrial  corporations  In  total 
dollar  sales  Without  stock  options  or 
some  comparable  IncenUves,  the  same  results 
would  not  have   been  achieved. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  stock  option  ex- 
perience of  Pord  Motor  Co.  where  good 
management  produced  benefit  for  the 
employees,  the  shareholders,  the  public, 
and  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  not  an  isolated 
instance  of  broad  scale  benefit  from  the 
stock  option  Incentive  feature  of  our 
Federal  tax  structure  Indeed,  similar 
benefits  equally  as  dramatic,  can  be 
found  among  the  case  histories  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  stock  option  plans  in 
effect  today. 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  these 
benefits  flow  not  only  to  the  recipient 
of  the  option  but  also  to  owners  and  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation   and   to  the 
general  public  as  well.     It  is  estimated 
that    approximately    two-thirds    of    the 
1.100  companies  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  have  stock  option  plans. 
Thi.s  number  of  participaUng  companies 
IS   mcreased    by   stock   option    plans    tn 
effect  with  companies  listed  on  other  ex- 
changes  and   with  unlisted   companies 
This  multiplicity  of  plans  has  not  come 
into  being  through  the  design  of  a  few 
corporate  executives.     In  my  judgment 
the  widespread  utilization  of  stock  op- 
tions  as   key  employee   reward   can   m 
large  measure  be  attributed  to  Uie  in- 


terest of  shareholders  in  maintaining  an 
executive  force  that  is  capable  of  efBdent 
and  effective  company  management. 
And  as  I  have  said  this  Inducement  to 
experienced  company  management  Is 
directly  reflected  tn  increased  stock- 
holder equity  and  in  job  opportunities 
for  company  employees  that  are  more 
i>ecurc  and  offer  brighter  opportunity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  allegation  that  the 
stock  option  plan  constitutes  a  loophole 
cannot  stand  up  under  objective  exami- 
nation. The  fact  is  that  the  public  Is 
not  disadvantaged  through  any  loss  In 
lax  revenue  under  these  plans.  It  must 
he  remembered  that  the  granting  cor- 
lx)ration  does  not  take  a  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  a  stock  option  as 
it  docs  in  the  case  of  wa^es  paid  to  an 
employee  Thus  it  might  be  said  that  a 
52 -percent  saving  accrues  to  the  UB. 
Treasury  because  there  is  no  tax  write- 
off at  the  corporate  level  on  stock  op- 
tion.s.  Additionally,  if  the  employee 
disposes  of  his  stock  the  Treasury  will 
collect  capital  gains  tax  on  any  gain  he 
may  have. 

As   I    have   studied    this   matter    and 
^aviu  particular  regard  to  the  critu:isms 
made  agamst  the  stock  option  provisions 
of  our   tax   law.    the   following   conclu- 
sions seem  Inescapable:    First,  the  loop- 
hole allegation  cannot  be  sustained  and 
relies  on  the  recitation  of  a  few  Isolated 
ni.stances  of  admittedly  large  gains  re- 
sulting   from    unusual    combinations    of 
circumsUnces  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
repeated;  second,  stock  options  are  good 
bu.siness  for  America  because  of  the  In- 
centive  to    maximum   efficiency   In   the 
operation  of  the  free  enterprise  system; 
third,  employees  and  shareholders  share 
m    the    benefits    that    are    reaped    as   a 
consequence  of  strong,  experienced,  and 
capable  company  management;   fourth. 
long-term     corporate     growth     requires 
long-term  investment  and  effort  capably 
directed  \i\  competitive  enterprise  In  pur- 
suit of  policies  that  are  in  the  national 
interest,  and  these  consequences  are  best 
attainable  under  management  arrange- 
ments involving  a  long-term  proprietary 
interest;    fifth,  the  stock  option  oppor- 
tunity  is  especially  imporUnt   to  rela- 
tively small  business  that  can  use  the 
stock    option   incentive   to   acquire   and 
retain  the  necessary  managerial  skills; 
and  sixth,  the  repeal  of  the  stock  option 
tax  provisions  could  produce  a  net  rev- 
enue loss   to  the   U.S.  Treasury  rather 
than  a  gain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  interest 
clearly  requires  that  Government  policy 
should  be  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  economic  growth.  An  Important 
aspect  of  that  policy  for  growth  neces- 
sarily involves  our  Federal  tax  structure, 
generally,  and  the  incentive  feature  of 
our  tax  law  specifically  The  economic 
growth  we  must  seek  is  in  private  enter- 
prise and  not  in  Oovemment  enterprise 
This  growth  will  be  determined  in  sub- 
stantial measure  by  the  experience  and 
effectiveness  of  the  managerial  skills  that 
are  brought  to  bear  In  the  development 
of  our  economic  potential  The  incen- 
tives provided  by  the  stock  opUon  oppor- 
tumty  form  an  Important  aspect  of  the 
inducement  for  sound,  longrun  success 
on  the  part  of  busine.ss  management  In 
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contributing  the  guidance  and  direction 
to  our  Industrial  and  commercial  efforts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  submit  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  subject  of  tax 
law  and  incentives  requires  evaluations 
and  judgments  based  on  informed 
knowedge  and  not  emotions  and  preju- 
dices. 

MRS.  MARGARET  R.  BKITER 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BukTMixl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Recokd. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kan.sf^s'' 

Tlu  ro  u  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  afternoon  to  pay  a  well  deserved 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — one  of 
the  finest  staff  members.  I  am  sure,  in 
the  history  of  Congress,  the  present 
chief  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Mrs   Margaret  R.  Belter. 

Mrs  Belter  has  many  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  on  Capitol  Hill.  During 
that  period  of  time  she  has  m  all  posi- 
tions in  which  she  has  served,  including 
the  present  one  as  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  handled  all 
a.s.siRnments  that  have  come  her  way  in 
the  finest  possible  and  most  effective 
manner. 

I  have  known  Mrs.  Beiter  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  my  capacity  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  as  a  personal 
friend.  She  is  a  fine  lady,  a  wonderful 
wife,  and  a  devoted  mother.  Under  Mrs. 
Belters  guidance,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  handles  legislation 
.smoothly,  promptly,  and  efficiently.  She 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  any  and  all 
of  the  problems  affecting  not  only  bills 
that  are  handled  by  the  committee  but 
the  administrative  problems  and  many 
other  details  that  come  up  in  the  course 
of  a  IcRislative  year.  All  members  of  the 
committee  can  come  to  her  at  any  time 
and  be  assured  that  the  advice  she  may 
vwe  them  on  a  particular  matter  will  be 
the  correct  one.  It  is  truly  said  that  the 
heart  of  the  Congress  is  in  its  committee 
staff,  and  the  heart  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  staff  is  Margaret  Belter.  I 
salute  her  today  and  I  am  certain  that 
all  members  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  me 
ii^-  this  .salute  I  wish  her  many  more 
years  of  active  service  here  on  the  Hill 
and.  In  addition,  many  more  years  of 
family  happiness  with  her  husband,  and 
h(T  charming  daughter. 


NEW   YORK   CITY   COMMISSION  ON 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimKms  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RtanI  may  extend 

his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  caD  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  statement  Issued  recently 
by  the  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  concerning  the  nefarious 
practice  of  a  grotip  of  racists  in  pajring 
for  the  transportation  of  Negroes  from 
southern  communities  to  the  North. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
will  join  me  in  deploring  the  shocking 
disregard  for  human  rights  and  liberty 
evidezM:ed  by  the  bigots  who  are  involved 
in  this  i^n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  cliairmanship 
of  the  Honorable  Stanley  Lowell,  the 
New  York  City  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  Is  setting  a  splendid  example 
from  which  other  cities  might  well  profit. 

The  statement  reasserts  the  pride  that 
we  from  the  great  city  of  New  York  take 
In  being  the  haven  for  those  fleeing  from 
oppression.  The  human  rights  commis- 
sion statement  which  follows  is  a  testi- 
monial to  New  York  City's  dedication  to 
liberty: 

The  New  York  City  Cominlsaion  on  Human 
Rights  takes  note  of  the  action  of  some  racist 
groups  In  southern  communities  to  finance 
the  transportatloc  of  Negroes  in  their  areas 
to  cities  in  the  North.  The  avowed  purpose 
erf  this  enforced  relocation  Is  the  hoped-for 
embarrassment  of  the  Northern  crmmunl- 
tlcs  which  would  have  dlfflcrulty  absorbing 
Into  their  midst  Individuals  without  funds, 
industrial  skills  and  schooling  Since  these 
IndlvMuals  are  Negroes  It  will  be  pointed 
out  by  the  southwn  ejectors  that  the  dlfH- 
culty  has  emanated  because  they  are  Ne- 
groes. White  migrants  wlth.out  funds  or 
Industrial  skllla  and  with  inadequate  scliool- 
Ing  woul  '  find  like  difficultiea. 

Should  this  nefarious  plan  of  the  South- 
erners matcrlaliae  many  Negroes  may  choose 
to  come  to  New  York. 

We  in  New  York  City  would  be  proud  to 
have  those  fleeing  from  oppressicHi  seek  a 
haven  here.  As  In  the  past,  we  again  lift 
our  lamp  to  the  "Tiuddled  masses  jreamlng 
to  be  free.'"  It  Is  precisely  this  expression  of 
succor  which  has  made  this  city  the  essence 
of  living  democracy. 

Tlxe  nuivement  of  any  people  to  large 
urban  cities — at  a  time  when  these  cities  are 
experiencing  a  general  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  the  encumln-ance  of  a  rising  cost  of 
living — lias  presented  them  with  financial 
and  physically  strangling  dlSkrultles.  Un- 
fortunately at  this  time  these  Southern  mi- 
grants would  find  In  New  York — as  they 
would  find  In  any  metropolis — virtually  in- 
surmountable difficulties  In  securing^  ade- 
quate housing  and  jobs. 

Can  we  sit  by  as  observers  while  citiaens 
at  an  American  community  are  being  ex- 
peUed  from  their  honaes?  The  power  and 
prestige  of  our  Federal  Government  can  and 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon — and  effect 
a  change  in — thoae  States  in  which  citizens 
of  tlie  United  States  are  being  dented  their 
equal  rights  and  thus  forced  to  seek  a  haven 
In  northern  communities.  The  opportunity 
to  realize  the  American  dream  of  true  equal- 
ity must  be  available  in  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanlmons  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Fenton  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoRAN  t .    for    Monday.    Tuesday,    and 


Wednesday.   May   14.   15,    16.    1962,    on 
account  of   death  in   family. 

Mr.    Flynt    (at   the   request   of   Mr. 
Albert)  ,  on  acseount  of  oflBcial  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Langen,  for  15  minutes,  on  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  GP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i)ermisslon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Broyhill  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter on  the  District  bill  under  considera- 
tion today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Langen)  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  PiHNix. 

Mr.  Shokt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brekbihc)  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  POGAHTY. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 
Mr.  Cklleb. 

Mr.  MacK  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS     SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  repKvrted 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  thj  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupwn  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

HJl.  9778.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  steel  and  steel  products 
donated  for  an  addition  to  the  Chippewa 
County  War  Memorial  Hospital,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  records,  diagrams,  and  other 
data  with  regard  to  business,  engineering, 
or  exploration  operations  conducted  out- 
side the  United  States; 

H Jl.  10607.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  certain  related  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restatement  of  tlie  tariff  classi- 
fication provisions,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJ.  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
of  each  year  in  whlc^  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week;  and 

HJ.Hes.  711.  Joint  resolution  to  prescribe 
names  for  the  several  House  of  Representa- 
tives office  buildings. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

the  following  title: 

S.  15a5.  An  act  to  amend  tte  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  give  tbe  Pedcrmi  Pcwcr  Omuailsslon 
authority  to  auapeiMl  clumgea  in  rate  ached- 

ules  covering   sales  for  resale  for  Industrial 
use  on!y. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BREEDINa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  May  15,  1962.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


i      EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive  communications  were   taken   from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3051.  A  l«tt«r  from  tiie  AaslsUnt  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  cer- 
tification aa  to  adequacy  of  soli  survey  and 
land  classlflcatlon  of  the  lands  In  the  south 
OUa  Valley  unit,  Yuma  Mesa  division,  Olla 
project,  Arlaona.  as  required  In  the  formu- 
lation of  a  definite  plan  for  project  develop- 
ment, pursuant  to  Public  Law  8a-172:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2062.  Letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  third  report  on 
property  acquisitions  for  stockpile  purposes 
for  the  quarter  ending  »4arch  31,  1962.  cov- 
ering Items  acquired  by  Executive  Order 
10952.  pursuant  to  subsection  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2053.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  relieve  owners  of  abutting 
property  from  certain  assessmenu  In  cen- 
nectlon  with  the  repair  of  alleys  and  side- 
walks In  the  District  of  Columbia",  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

2054  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
Of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act". 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

2055  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
Of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia 
transmitting  a  draft  <>t  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase  In 
the  borrowing  authority  for  the  general  fund 
it  the  District  of  Columbia",  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   District   of  Columbia 

2056  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admlnls- 
'.rator,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmlttini?  a  report  of 
'.riiixsfer  of  funds  from  the  "refearch  and  de- 
velopment" appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  to  the  construction  of  facilities"  ap- 
propriation to  permit  continuation  of  the 
land  acquisition  program  for  the  expansion 
of  launch  facilities  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  July  21. 
1961  1 75  Stat  216  217 1.  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics 

2057  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  report  and  order  of  the  Board  In 
the  matter  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
State.i  v  rnf^national  Union  of  Mine.  MtU. 
jnd  Smelter  Workers  (docket  No  1 16-56 1! 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  by 
the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954  The 
order  wfis  entered  on  May  4,  1962.  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 

2058  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy    Commission,     transmitting    a    draft 

>f  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
latnorlze  approprlatUms  for  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
IS  amended,  and  for  other  purposes":  to  the 
Jjint    Committee    on    Atomic    Energy. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  10. 
1962.  the  following  Joint  resolution  was 
reported  on  May  11,  1962: 

Mr.  COOLEY;  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture 
House  Joint  Resolution  710  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  defer  the  proclamatUjii  of  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  the  1963 
crop  of  wheat,  without  amendment  iRept 
No  1672 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
t'le  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

[Submitted  May  14.  /962| 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POWELL  Committee  on  Education 
and  IjAbor  HR  11665  A  bill  to  revise  the 
formula  for  apportioning  cash  assistance 
funds  among  the  States  under  the  National 
Schrxjl  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
without  amendment  i  Rept  No  1673)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bi'.Ls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  ZABLOCKI 
HR  11721  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
daniage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
ternas  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  April  30  1946  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  »73  million  for  that  purpose,  'o 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Bv  Mr    ClEOROE  P    MILLER 
H  R    11722     A  bin  to  authorize  the  payment 
of    the    balance    nf    awards    for    war    damage 
compensation    made   by    the   Philippine   War 
Damage  Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Philippine    Rehabilitation    Act    of    April    30, 
1946.   and    t<j  authorl7.e   the  appropriation   of 
•  73    nii:ii.>n    for   that   purjxise.    to    the   Com- 
mi".pe  on  Foreign   Affairs 
Bv  Mr   JUDD 
HK    117^3     A  bill  t(i  authorize  the  payment 
of    the    balance    of    awards    for    war    damage 
rompen.satlon    made    by    the    Philippine    War 
Damage  Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Philippine    Rehabilitation    Act    of    April    30, 
1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
173  million  for  that  purpose,  to  the  Cummlt- 
lef  on   Foreign   Affairs 

By  Mr  BROOMFTELD: 
H  R  11724  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  damage 
'•ompensatlon  made  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Comml.sslon  under  the  terms  of 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April  30. 
I'^i^e.  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
•73  million  for  that  purpose,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Foreign   Affairs 

By  Mr    ABERNETHY  i  by  request  i 
H  R    11725    A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of     1948.    as 
amended,    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    ASPINALL 
HR   11726    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide   for   the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I,    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr   BERRY 
HR   11727    A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
.\ct  .so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit   the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
con.servatlon    reserve    acreage    under   certain 
conditions,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr    BONNER: 

H  R   1 1728    A  bill  to  amend  section  130e(a) 
of     the     Merchant     Marine     Act,     1936,     to 
authorize  Investment  of  the  war  risk  insur- 
ance fund  In  securities  of.  or  guaranteed  by, 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    BROYHILL 
H  R    ll72ii    A  bill  to  repeal  section  13a  of 
the   Interstate  Conunerce  Act;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    COOLEY 
H  R   1 1730    A  bin  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1048.    as 
amended,   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr   OOODELL 
H  R   11731    A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance  for   the  establishment,  expansion,   and 
Improvement  of  programs  of  technical  edu- 
cation at  the  college  level,  to  the  Conuntttee 
on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    HARRIS 
HR   11732    A  bill  to  amend  section  308  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce 

By  Mr  HOLIFIELD 
HR  11733  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
tiona  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  ly54.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purp««es,  Uj  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic    Energy 

By  Mr  KEOtm 
HR  11734  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  his 
w.iges  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  purposes  and  for  purpoees  of  in- 
come tax  withholding,  to  the  Committee  on 
W.iys   ai-.d    Means 

By   Mr    MACK 
HK    117)5    A   bill   authorizing   the  change 
in  name  of  the  Beardstown.  Ill  ,  flood  control 
project,    to    the    Sid    Simpson    flood    control 
project,    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    MATTHEWS 
HR    11736    A    bill    to   amend   section    2304 
of    title    10     United   States    Code,    to   provide 
that     military    procurement    agencies    shall 
comply   with  State  minimum  price  laws   for 
certain   perl.shable  subsistence  Items,    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr  CiEuRCiE  P  MILLER: 
HK  11737  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  .NatioiuU  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research,  development, 
and  operation;  construction  of  facilities; 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  ori 
Science  and  .\stronautlcs 

By  Mr   ROOERS  of  Texas 
H  R    11738    A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provLsions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of     1948.    as 
amended,    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  M.'    SHORT 
HR    I17J9    A  bin  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Aft  so  a.s  t.1  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  t<i  permit   the   h-irvestlng  of  hay  on 
conservation    reserve    acreage    under    certain 
conditions.  U^t  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By     Mr     TEAOUE    of    Texas     (by    re- 
quest )  : 

HR  11740  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  C(Kle  to  provide  that  certain  special 
hand  or  f.K)t  controls  for  automobiles  shall 
be  considered  to  be  prosthetic  appliances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  11741  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Ctxle.  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  veterans  In  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance  in  obtaining  drugs  and 
bioi ogicals.  U)  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

HR  11742  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  veterans  In  need  of  regular  aid 
attendance  who  are  receiving  nursing 
care.  Ui  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs, 
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By  Mr.  VUiSatf: 

H.R.  11743.  A  bUi  to  uaend  the  provlak>na 
of  title  UI  erf  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
(if  1950.  as  amended;  to  XJbm  Committee  oa 
Armed  Serrlcee. 

H  H.  11744  A  bill  to  amend  eertaln  pro- 
Msions  of  existing  law  concerning  the  rela- 
uonshlp  ol  the  Coast  and  OeodcUc  Survey 
to  tlM  Army  and  Navy  so  that  thej  will  apply 
witii  almllar  eflcct  to  the  Alx  Force,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Uz.  LOSKR: 

H  J.  Res.  716.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize: the  President  to  proclaim  May  15  of  each 
year  as  Peace  Offlccrs  Menuirlai  Day  and  the 
calendar  week  of  each  year  during  which 
.•;\irh  May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week,  to  the 
Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FRIEDEL: 

H  Res.  637  Resolution  to  adjust  the  UJS. 
Treiisury  account  in  the  office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H  Res  638  Reeolutlon  authorizing  addi- 
tional laborers  for  the  office  of  the  Doorkeep- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  prlrate 
bill*  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    HERLONG: 
HR.  11745.  A   bill  to   provide  for   the  con- 
vey ajice    of    certain    real     property    of    the 
United  States  situated  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
Id.i.  to  the  Cimmiltec  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    LESINSKI: 
H  R.  1174a.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Yasuko 
Agena;    to   the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAT! HEWS: 
H  R  11747    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ul- 
Uau  T   Dunn,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr     MORRISON 
HJi    11748    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
In^;rafT5.i.  his  w;fe.  .\:fonsa  Montcle  Lugraffla, 
and   their  minor  son.  Salvatore  Ingraffla;   to 
the  Onmmittee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By   Mr    MURPHT; 
HR   11749    A   biU   for   the    relief   of  Pere- 
grlna  C.ilipo  Sucaldlto,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WATTS; 
H  R   11750    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hau 
Ml  net  Kwaan.   to  the  Committee  on  Uie  Ju- 
du  liiry 

By  \tT    ZELENKO 
H  R   11751.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tomma- 
so  Attanaslo;   to  the  Committee  on  Uu  Ju- 
clary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

S4a  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  Mid- 
west Model  United  Natlona,  Manhattan. 
Kans  .  with  reference  to  the  education  of 
college  students  In  order  to  achieve  a  mart 
realistic  view  of  the  work  at  the  United 
Nations;  to  tlic  Coounlttee  on  Foreign  Affatrs. 

343.  Also,  petition  of  ctty  of  Covins.  Oo- 
vlna.  Cillf  .  menxnialletng  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  no 
action  which  might  subject  the  Income 
fr  >m  State  and  local  bonds  to  a  Federal  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

344  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  San  Joaquin.  Stock.- 
ton.  Calif  ,  opposing  Federai  Income  taxation 
of  Interest  derived  from  ptit>Ilc  tx>nds;  to 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Ways  aixl 


senatt; 

Monday,  May  14, 1962 

The  Smate  met  at  11  o'clock  aon^  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President 

The  Chairiain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  foDoirinK 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  for  this  quiet  mo- 
ment turning  to  Thee  from  all  the  pomp 
and  show  of  the  world,  we  pour  con- 
tempt on  all  our  pride.  We  come  con- 
fessing that  in  the  conceit  of  our  self- 
su£Bciency.  too  (rften  with  our  burning 
thirsts  we  have  turned  to  the  broken 
cisto^M  of  worldly  wisdom  and  of  our 
own  sophisticated  cleverness.  That  de- 
lusive way  has  brought  us,  and  our 
anguished  generation,  to  tragedy  and 
agony. 

Our  only  prayer  now.  sis  we  come  in 
all  our  need,  is  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  "niee."  Keep  us  near  to  Thee 
in  an  our  inner  motives  and  in  all  our 
deliberations  affecting  the  state  and  the 
world. 

God  be  in  our  head  and  in  our  under- 
standing; 

God  be  in  our  eyes  and  in  our  looking; 

God  be  in  our  mouth  and  in  our  speak- 
ing; 

God  be  in  our  mind  and  in  our  blinking; 

God  be  at  our  end — and  at  our  depart- 
ing. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  10.  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


CALL 


OF  THE   CALENDAR 
PENSED  WITH 


DIS- 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfizld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion, the  morning  hour  be  had.  under  a 
3 -minute  limitation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— DIVISION  OF 
^     TIME  FOR  VOTING 

Mr.  MANSFISIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
before  the  vote  on  tbe  cloture  motion  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sides, 
and  be  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mi.  Russell]  and  the  majority 
leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none;  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr.  Preskleni.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
required  for  tbe  qoonun  call  be  divided 
and  charged  equally  to  the  time  avail- 
able to  each  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Witbout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chi^  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  dlstingui^ed  senior 
S3nator    from    North    Carolina     I  Mr. 

ERVI.s'I. 

The  VICE  PRESIDBNT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recogniaed  for  2 
minutes. 


THE  LnriACT  TEST  nn  T    AND  TK«  OONSTTTUTIOK 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  literacy  test  bill,  S.  2750.  is  similar 
to  virtually  all  the  other  bills  which  are 
given  the  magic  name  "civil  rights  bills." 
It  is  incompatible  with  the  Constitution. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  so-called 
civil  rights  bUls  should  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Constituti<»i. 

Those  who  draft  them  are  somewhat 
impatient  men  who  seek  easy  solutions 
to  hard  problems.  In  so  doing,  they 
devise  shortcuts  to  the  ends  they  desire, 
and  are  apparently  contemptuous  of  the 
obstacles  they  encounter,  even  when 
such  obstacles  are  precious  constit^i- 
tional  principles.  Their  impatient  zeal 
seems  to  blind  them  to  a  truth  taught  by 
the  experience  of  mankind:  Hard  prob- 
lems do  not  admit  of  easy  solutions,  and 
shortcuts  are  the  most  direct  roads  to 
disaster. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  former 
President  Eisenhower,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Washington  Star,  and  the  New 
A7e  magazine,  share  the  view  that  S. 
2750  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
item  in  the  Washington  Star  of  May  10 
entitled  "Eisenhower  Opposes  Kennedy 
Literacy  Bill,  "an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  11  entitled  "Literacy 
Test  Defeat,"  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  May  11.  entitled  "Victory 
in  the  Senate,"  and  an  editorial  In  the 
New  Age  magazine  for  May  1962  entitled 
"Literacy  Test  Bill  Questioned"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Rbcoeo.  as  a  part  of  my  remariu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and   the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  10.  1063 1 

KMswHO'wn  Opkmks    KnrraTT 

LrmucT  Bni. 

(By  J.  A.  O-Leary) 

Former  President  Elsenhower  today  can^ 
out  against  the  administration  bill  to  make 
a  sixth -grade  educati«ni  the  literacy  stand- 
ard for  voting. 

Hla  statement  came  aaild  tndteatloas  that 
the  bill  wlU  be  i>ut  on  a  sbcU  la  the  Senate 
kiomday  until  next  year  ••  a  result  of  the 
ictback  It  sttffCTfMi  yesterday. 
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The  blll'k  pro«pecta  were  considered  non- 
exlatent  a«  a  reeviit  of  the  53-43  vote  yes- 
terday affsinst  Invoking  cloture.  Without  a 
debate  limitation,  supporters  admit  they 
cannot  get  action. 

But  the  Issue  was  kept  alive  temporarily 
by  another  vote  of  64  to  33  against  side- 
tracking It  Immediately.  This  vote 
prompted  party  leaders  to  make  one  more 
effort   to  Invoke  cloture  on  Monday. 

General  Elsenhower  agreed  fully  with  the 

argtunents   being   made   against    the   bill   by 

the  southern  Democrats,  who  are  determined 

to  keep  It  from  passing. 

"TTie  former  President  said  he  Interprets  the 

Constitution  as  making  the  States  the  Judgen 

of  the  qu&llflcatlons  of  voters  and  for  that 

reason   thinks   the   constitutionality   of   the 

pending  bill  should  be  carefully  considered. 

"It    might    be    possible    to    apply    Federal 

standards    to   Federal    elections   only,    but    I 

don't  believe  the  Constitution  even  implies 

I  that."  he  s&ld. 

He  said  a  good  literacy  test  honestly  ad- 
ministered Is  desirable  and  said  he  was  as- 
tonished recently  at  the  understanding  a 
group  of  sixth-grade  children,  who  called  on 
htm.  had  of  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

General  Eisenhower  said  he  concluded  that 
the  sixth  grade  would  be  a  good  sUndard. 
but  added.  -I  would  like  to  see  the  States  do 
It.  I  don't  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  It." 

Supporters  of  the  bill  said  the  big  vote 
against  tabling  indicated  the  bill  would  pass 
If  the  debate  could  be  terminated. 

That  was  the  point  President  Kennedy  em- 
phasized when  asked  to  comment  on  the 
Senate  vote  at  his  news  conference  yester- 
day He  said  the  vote  against  tabling  meant 
most  Senators  were  for  the  bill 

■"I   am   hopeful   the  Senate   will    vote,   and 
there   will   be   another  chance  on  MondHV  ' 
he  added 

The  43  votes  cast  yesterday  In  favor  of 
cloture  fell  21  short  of  two-thirds,  and  there 
are  no  Indications  that  enough  Senators  will 
change  their  minds  between  now  and  Mon- 
day to  upset  that  margin 

Producing  a  majority  for  cloture  would  not 
bring  the  literacy  bill  to  passage  this  year 
but  It  would  help  liberals  to  argue  that  next 
year  the  Senate  should  change  its  rules  to 
reduce  the  two-thirds  requirement  for  clos- 
ing debate  so  that  the  Senate  can  act  when 
a  majority  is  for  a  bill 


May  74 


be  meanlnsjless      In  the  language  of  p«jlitlcs 
this  Is  known  as  a  free  ride 

Majority  Leader  MANsricLO  Intended  his 
tabling  motion  to  serve  as  a  test  of  senti- 
ment on  the  merlu  of  the  bill,  and  he  him- 
self voted  against  his  own  motion.  Yet  It 
could  not  be  an  accurate  test  Only  a  rela- 
tively siaall  minority  would  line  up  for  of>en- 
ly  killing  the  bill,  but  a  majority  of  10  was 
wining  to  let  It  die  of  nilbusterltis  This  l3 
always  the  conclusive  test  in  the  Senate  In 
the  cise  of  relatively  weak  clvU-rlghls  bills 
that  do  not  seem  to  warrant  an  all-out  fight 
against  the  hazards  of  marathon  oratory 

In  the  clrcum.stances  there  seems  to  be  no 
pulnt  In  prolonging  the  debate  Into  next 
week.  Senator  MANsnzu)'s  second  cloture 
motion  will  doubtless  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
the  first  and  thus  leave  the  bill  In  a  some- 
what deeper  i?rave  Nor  does  the  outcome 
encouraKe  renewal  of  the  fight  for  easier 
application  of  the  cloture  rule.  Majority 
cloture  In  place  of  the  present  requirement 
for  a  two-thlrd.s  vote  would  mt  have 
chan^'ed  the  result  on  Wednesday  The  next 
lo..;lcal  moves  are  enactment  of  the  anti-poll- 
tax  amendment  and  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  pre6«'nt  law.  and  If  these  fall  to 
brln^:  about  a  fu.l  restoration  of  Negro  v  it- 
inij  rights,  a  more  appealing  measure  than 
the  derunc:   llter.uy-test  bill  wU:   be  needed 


I  Prom  the  Washington  prjst.  May  11,  1962 1 
LrreaACY-TxsT  Defxat 
There  are  many  reasons  for  the  adminis- 
tration's poor  showlns?  in  the  Senate  vote  for 
limitation  of  debate  on  the  literacy-test  bill 
The  53-to-43  lineup  against  cloture,  which 
had  the  support  of  both  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  was  first  of  all  a  reflection 
Of  the  Senates  traditional  reluctance  to  cut 
3ff  debate  Further  weakness  lay  in  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  bin  to  constitutional  ob- 
jections. Apparently  some  Senators  also  fel-- 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  i960  should  be 
vigorously  enforced  before  further  legislation 
to  compel  respect  for  the  voting  rights  .f 
Megroes  Is  enacted 

On   the  surface  the  refusal   to  cut  off  de- 
bat«  appears  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  sub- 
sequent   64-to-33    vote    against    tabling    the 
itt4.racy-test  bill      The  majority  seemed  to  be 
Haying    that    they    favored    the   bill    and    yet 
would   not  limit  debate  so  that  It  could   be 
passed       Actually,    however,    many   extrane- 
ous   considerations    entered     Into    the     vote 
*galnst    tablln-   or   discarding    the    measure 
some  of  the  15  Republicans  who  were  against 
ou'.h     cloture     and     tabling     were     probably 
fsarer  to  keep  alive  an  l.ssue  that  has  caused 
S.J  niu<  h  controversy   betweew  northern  and 
southern   Democrats      No  doubt   some  other 
li.-uubiican.s  and  some  Democrau  who  voted 
*.o     in  b«,th   instances  assimned  that  a  vote 
Mftlii.st  tablinar  would   be  counted  as  a  vote 
ivJT    civil  rights  •  even  though  In  fact  it  would 


I  From    the   Washington  Star.  May   11.   19t)21 

V'ICTORT     IN    THE    SCNATK 

The  53-to-43  votes  by  which  the  attempt 
to  Invoke  cloture  In  the  debate  on  the  so- 
called  literacy  bill  was  defeated  reflects 
creditably  on  the  Senate  For  It  shows  that 
the  .sponsors,  needing  a  two-thirds  vote. 
ci>uld  Hot  muster  even  a  simple  majority 

Political  pressures  being  what  they  are.  it 
Is  not  ea.sy  to  ca.s'.  a  vote  which  can  be  at- 
tacked however  ui. Justly,  as  hampering  civil 
rights  •  Cunsequ.'iitly.  It  Is  the  ni<jre  grati- 
fying th.it  53  Senators  were  willing  to  staiul 
up  to  tlie  pressure  irtlsta 

The  literacy  bil!  was  bad  legislation  on  two 
couMt.s       In    the    f.rst    place,    it    was   of    very 
doubtful    coii-stttu'lonality       It    was    an    at- 
tempt, in  the  name  of  expediency,  to  bypasfi 
o:ie    of    the    ba.slc    constitutional    provisions. 
and  thu.  we  think    w.is  wrong       Secondly,  at 
a  time  when  Intelligent  voting  is  m.ire   than 
ever  desirable,  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  e.-.t.»h- 
ll.^h    by    !.-iw    the    fiction    that    a    sixth -grade 
education    Is    comlu.ilve    proof    of    literary 
S<jme    .sixth   graders   may    be    literate   in    the 
.sense  of  t)elng  able  to  understand  important 
Issues  on  which  th-^y  would  vote       But  many 
others  W'-uld  not  have  the  foggiest  notion  of 
what  they  were  vo-.ing  for  or  against       I  hey 
would  simply  be  the  prey  uf  the  first  dema- 
gog to  lay    hands      n   them 

It  Is  true  that  enactment  of  the  Iitera*  y 
bill  would  not  have  prevented  the  States 
from  requiring  a  higher  st^vnd.ird  even  a 
college  degree  as  a  -ondltion  for  voting  But 
this  beg-s  the  question  The  proper  require- 
ment m  that  the  voter  be  literate,  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  years  h*- 
spent  In  schot)! 

In  aame  States  as  everyone  knows,  the 
literacy  test  h,is  been  used  to  discriminate 
against  Negroes  I'ongress  has  empowered 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  move  agaiiust 
this  kind  of  discrimination,  and  these  pow- 
ers should  be  use<!  to  the  fullest  If  this 
proves  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  evil 
some  stronger  rem.Kly  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided But  we  hope  It  win  not  take  the 
form  of  reviving  the  literacy  test  bill  which 
now  Is  all  but  dead 


I  Prom  the  New  Age  MayI9«2i 
LiTTK\cy  Ttsr  Bill  Qlestio.neb 
The  President  h.is  for  some  time  Ijecn 
urging  the  pussage  by  the  Congress  of  » 
clvU  rights  bill  which  would  prevent  the 
denial,  on  the  ground  of  Illiteracy  of  the 
right  to  vote  m  Federal  elections  to  anyone 
with   a   sixth-grade   education       This   provi- 


sion of  the  measure  Is  apparently  aimed 
specifically  at  State  literacy  tesU  designed  to 
prevent  certain  minority  groups  from  voting 
In  national  elections,  but  It  would  obvi- 
ously permit  a  considerable  number  of  un- 
qualified persons  to  exert  their  Influence  in 
national  affairs. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  March  18. 
1962.  points  out  that  both  the  Congress  and 
a  hu-ge  group  of  professors  of  constitutional 
law  .n  the  country's  law  schools  appear  to 
be  divided  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any 
such  legislation  Of  the  attorneys  general 
of  the  50  States,  who  have  also  been  asked 
for  their  opinloris.  a  majority  of  thoee  who 
have  replied  have  Indicated  grave  doubt  as 
to  lU  validity 

Although  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  defended  this  legUlaUon 
Congressman  Celle«.  of  New  York,  'hair- 
man  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
expressed  misgivings  as  to  Its  constitution- 
ality In  agreement  with  him.  Senator 
Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  a  former  Justice 
of  that  State's  supreme  court,  is  quoted  as 
siiylng  that  because  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion specifically  reserves  to  each  SUte  the 
right  to  determine  Its  own  qualifications  for 
voting,  the  bill  is  unconstitutional  on  Its 
fiwe  ■ 

In  retn«pect.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
e.ss  than  a  year  ago  the  right  of  Puerto 
Kicans  in  New  York  to  vote  was  denied  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  unable  to  pass  a 
hteracy  teat  In  English  as  required  by  SUte 
law  It  was  claimed  that  the  civil  rights 
of  citizens  literate  m  Spanish  were  violated 
because,  despite  the  ruling  of  the  board  of 
elections,  neither  the  State  nor  Federal  Con- 
stitutL.ns  .specified  that  such  test  must  be 
in  English  With  these  contentions  the 
b<mrd  of  elections,  the  state  attorney  gen- 
••ral  and  the  US  attorney  strongly 
disagreed  In  Oct<jber  1961,  the  three-Judge 
Fetleral  court  before  which  the  case  was 
argued  upheld  the  action  of  the  board  of 
eiem,,na  saying  that  required  English  test 
d.*s  no  violence  to  any  person's  constitu- 
tional rights  so  long  as  it  is  applied  to  all 
citizens 

There  CAU  be  n  ,  question  that,  lacking  a 
su.-n.u.nt  knowledge  of  the  tongue  In  which 
"ur  hist..ry  is  written,  our  jjolltlcal  Issues 
discussed  and  our  business  transacted  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise  u'  Im- 
j>.«v,ibie  Recognition  of  this  fact  Is  Implicit 
in  the  third  of  the  five  principles  favored 
by  the  Hc,,ttlsh  Rite  as  set  forth  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  New  Age  each  month 

nie  Feder.il  court  mentioned  previously 
p..it-.ted  out  in  Its  decision  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  voting  standards  la  clearly 
within  the  power  nt  the  States  and  (Is)  not 
subject  to  F.Hleral  8ur>ervlsion  "  Attempts 
"u  the  part  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
circumvent  or  Ignore  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  becoming  increasingly  fre- 
quent and  seldom  result  m  failure  The  ex- 
pression of  doubt  by  the  courts  Members  of 
Con^^re.ss,  ,wul  attorneys  familiar  with  con- 
st! tuti,>n,ii  l,.w  should  be  given  the  atten- 
tlori  they  deserve  In  considering  all  so-called 
ciMl  rights  legislation  lest  the  SUtea  And 
themselves  reduced  t.i  the  status  of  mere 
administrative  appendages  If  we  are  to  have 
a  K.nernmeni  by  law  rather  than  a  dlcUtor- 
ship  by  men.  changes  In  the  present  pre- 
3crlt>ed  procedure  should  be  accomplUhed 
only  through  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution .w  provide<l  for  In  article  V  of  that 
charter 

THE    I  rrtRA.   Y     TMT    BIM.     AND    THX     I  STH 

AVENDME.NT 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 20.  1961.  Circuit  Judge  Lumbard 
and  District  Judges  Edelstein  and  Metz- 
nor.  sittmi;  as  a  three-Judge  statutory 
court  in  the  U  S  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  Di.strict  of  New  York,  handed 
down  an  order  and  decision  in  the  case 
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of  Jose  Camacho  against  William  T. 
Rogers,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Louis  J.  Lefko- 
witz.  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  Board  of  Elections  of 
the  City  of  New  Yorlc  adjudging  that  the 
English  language  literacy  requirement  of 
the  New  York  constitution  does  not  vio- 
late the  14th  or  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  decision  makes  it  manifest  that 
the  so-called  literacy  test  bill.  S.  2750, 
finds  no  support  whatsoever  in  either  the 
14th  or  the  15th  amendments. 

This  being  so,  the  decision  ought  to  be 
made  available  to  all  Senators.  Conse- 
quently. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  and  decision  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
and  decision  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(In  the  US  District  Court.  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  filed  October  20.  1961. 
southern  district  it  New  York.  60  civil 
3531) 

Jose  Camacho,  Plain  rar.  Against  William 
T.  RocEas.  Attornbt  Genxkal  or  thz 
Uniteo  States,  Nelson  Rockkteller,  Cov- 
ESNOX  or  the  State  or  New  York,  Louis 
J  LETKowrrz.  Attorney  General  or  the 
State  or  New  York,  and  the  Board  or 
Elections  or  the  City  or  New  York.  De- 

rXNDANTS 

Before  Lumbard.  circuit  judge,  and  Edel- 
stein and  Metzner,  district  judges,  sitting  as 
a  statutory  court 

Action  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  and  statutes 
of  the  State  of  New  York  requiring  literacy 
in  the  English  language  as  a  prerequisite  for 
eligibility  to  vote  Motions  to  dismiss  com- 
plaint granted 

Paul  O'Dwyer  (Gene  Crescenzl.  Paul 
O'Dwyer  and  Howard  N  Meyer  on  brief),  all 
of  New  York.  NY.  for  plalnUff. 

George  C.  Mantzoros.  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Irving  L. 
Rollins.  New  York.  NY.,  of  counsel)  (Louts 
J.  Lefkowltz,  attorney  general,  Paxton  Blair, 
solicitor  general,  and  George  C  Mantzoros 
on  brief)  for  the  Governor  and  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Arthur  H.  Oelsler.  assistant  corporation 
counsel  for  the  city  of  New  York  (Leo  A. 
Larkln.  corporation  counsel,  and  Arthur  H. 
Oelsler  on  brief)  for  the  Board  of  Elections 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Robert  J  Ward,  assistant  US  attorney, 
southern  district  of  New  York  (Burke  Mar- 
shall, assistant  attorney  general,  Washing- 
ton. D  C  .  and  Robert  M.  Morgenthau.  VS. 
attorney,  southern  dUitrlct  of  New  York  on 
brief  for  the  United  States  of  America,  ami- 
cus curiae. 

Nanette  Dembltz.  Kew  York.  NY.  (on 
brief!  for  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  amicus  curiae. 

M»-T7NCR  (district  judge).  This  Is  an  ac- 
tion for  an  Injunction  to  enjoin  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Engrllsh  language  literacy 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  (art.  II, 
section  1 1  and  the  election  law  (sees.  160. 
16a  and  201  subd  1)  of  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  ground  t.hat  such  requirement 
violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  statutes  adopted  pursuant  there- 
to iind  certain  treatl««  entered  Into  by  the 
Unin>d  States  Plaintiff  requested  that  a 
three-Judge  statutory  court,  tje  convened  (26 
U  SC  sec  2281).  which  request  was  granted 
by  the  district  court  and  the  matter  argued 
before  this  court 

The  original  parties  defendant  were  the 
Attorney  General  of  tJie  United  States,  the 
Governor   and    the  attorney  general   of   the 


State  of  New  York,  and  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  a  prior 
motion  the  plaintiff  consented  to  a  dismissal 
of  the  complaint  against  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  Governor 
and  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New 
York  also  moved  for  a  dismissal  but  that 
matter  was  held  for  adjudication  by  this 
court.  The  action  Insofar  as  It  seeks  relief 
against  these  ofBclals  must  also  be  dismissed 
because  they  are  not  proper  parties.  Fitts 
V.  UcGhee.  172  U.S.  516  (1899)i  rule 
12(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  plaintiff  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
born  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  that  he  is  literate 
only  In  Spanish.  It  was  conceded  on  the 
argument  that  he  voted  in  Puerto  Rico  be- 
fore coming  to  New  York  City,  where  he  is 
presently  a  resident.  The  defendant,  t>oard 
of  elections  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  register  to  vote  be- 
cause he  Is  unable  to  present  proof  of  literacy 
in  ElngUsh  as  required  and  provided  for  by 
sections  150,  168,  and  201,  subdivision  1,  of 
the  election  law.  These  sections  were 
adopted  pursuant  to  article  n,  section  1, 
of  the  New  York  State  constitution,  which 
provides  that: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
after  January  first,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred twenty-two,  no  person  shall  become  en- 
titled to  vote  by  attaining  majority,  by  natu- 
ralization or  otherwise,  unless  such  person 
is  also  able,  except  for  physical  disability,  to 
read  and  write  English." 

Plaintiff  predicates  his  claim  to  relief  on 
six  grounds.  First,  that  pursuant  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  which  ended  the  hostilities 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  he  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  whose  rights 
shall  be  those  provided  for  by  Congress,  and 
therefore  any  limiting  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution or  the  election  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  of  no  force  and  effect.  Second, 
that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  Is 
being  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Third,  that  in  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment he  is  being  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  his  race,  being  a  Puerto  Rican 
of  Spanish  ancestry.  Fourth,  that  section 
1971(a)  of  title  42,  United  States  Code,  is 
being  violated  on  the  ground  that  a  person 
is  entitled  to  vote  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Fifth,  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and 
1960  (42  UjS.C.  1971(c)  and  (e)  are  being 
violated  because  a  pattern  exists  deny- 
ing Puerto  Rican -American  citizens  the 
right  to  vote.  Sixth,  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  are  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 
States  which  are  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  (Constitution,  art.  VI)  and 
that  said  treaty  is  being  violated  In  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  a  t>aslc  human  right  which 
the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  observe  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or 
religion. 

The  first  four  grounds  for  the  claim  to  re- 
lief as  well  as  the  1967  Civil  Rights  Act,  em- 
braced in  the  fifth  ground,  were  raised  In  an 
action  instituted  In  1958  by  this  plaintiff 
against  the  Board  of  Elections  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  ( 140 
N.Y.L.J.  No.  74,  p.  13  (Sup.  Ct.,  Spec.  Term. 
Bronx  Co.).  October  16,  1958.  aff'd  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  without  opinion.  7  NY.  2d 
762,  194  N.Y.S.  2d  33  (1959)).  Neither  the 
1960  ClvU  Rights  Act  nor  the  sixth  ground 
for  relief  was  raised  in  the  State  court  action. 

The  defense  of  res  judicata  has  been  raised 
based  on  the  judgment  In  the  State  court 
action,  which  was  decided  adversely  to  the 
petitioner.  The  defense  is  a  valid  one  and 
accordingly  we  dismiss  the  complaint  inso- 
far as  the  grounds  raised  In  the  State  court 
action  are  concerned.  Rooker  v.  Fidelity 
Trust    Co..   263   U.S.   413    (1923);    Seu-    York 


State  Electric  <ft  Gas  Corp.  v.  Public  Service 
Commission  of  New  York,  102  P.  2d  453  (2 
Clr.  1939) ;  Baker  Driveaway  Co.  v.  Hamilton. 
29  P.  Supp.  693  (MJD.  Pa.  1939);  England  v. 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners, 
194  P.  Supp.  521   (EJ3.  La.  1961). 

If  there  are  any  rights  available  to  plaintiff 
by  virtue  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  (42 
U.S.C.  1971(c)  and  (e)),  as  contended  for 
In  the  fifth  ground,  they  must  be  asserted  in 
the  proper  Judicial  district,  which  is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  assume  that  the  Im- 
propriety of  seeking  relief  in  this  forum 
against  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  what  prompted  the  consent  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  dismissal  of  the  action 
against  that  official  in  a  prior  motion  in  this 
case. 

We  come  to  the  sixth  ground  for  relief, 
which  is  predicated  in  the  claim  that  the 
cited  sections  of  the  New  York  constitution 
and  the  election  law  violate  article  65  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  That  article 
declares  that  the  United  Nations  "shall  pro- 
mote •  •  •  universal  respect  for,  and  ob- 
servance of.  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 

Article  66  of  the  charter  provides  a  pledge 
by  the  member  nations  to  take  joint  and 
separate  action  "in  cooperation  with  the 
organization  for  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  article  55." 

While  article  VI  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  treaties  are  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  they  reach  that  status  only 
If  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  self-ex- 
ecuting. Foster  v.  Neilaon,  2  Pet.  253,  7  L. 
Ed.  416  (1829):  Head  Money  cases,  112  U.S. 
680,  598  (1884):  Valentine  v.  UJS.  ex 
rel.  Neidecker.  299  U.S.  5.  10  (1936).  The 
question  of  whether  article  55  is  self -execut- 
ing has  been  fully  discussed  in  Sei  Fujii  v. 
State,  242  P.  2d  617  (Sup.  Ct.  of  Calif..  In 
banc.  1952)  and  as  apf>ears  there  the  an- 
swer is  that  It  is  not.  With  this  conclusion 
we  agree.  (See  also.  Rice  v.  Sioux  City 
Memorial  Park,  60  NW.  2d  110  (Sup.  Ct.  of 
Iowa  1963 )  ) .  Indeed  the  very  wording  of 
article  65  shows  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  self -executing. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  issue  pre- 
sented, we  nevertheless  express  oiu-  views  on 
the  merits  of  the  plaintiff's  claims  fore- 
closed by  the  defense  of  res  judicata,  as  the 
same  undoubtedly  will  be  raised  by  others 
similarly  situated.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  pro- 
vided that:  "The  civil  rights  and  political 
status  of  the  native  Inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritories hereby  ceded  to  the  United  St&tes 
shall  be  determined  by  Congress." 

We  think  It  Is  clear  that  this  provision 
applies  only  to  the  rights  of  persons  born 
In  and  resident  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  that  they 
are  not  given  rights  which  they  are  entitled 
to  exercise  in  contravention  of  the  valid  laws 
of  a  State  to  which  they  may  move  from 
Puerto  Rico.  They  do  not  acquire  a  special 
status  which  would  give  them  preferential 
treatment  over  a  resident  of  a  sister  State 
who  moves  to  New  York  and  seeks  to  vote 
from  his  new  residence. 

This  brings  us  then  to  the  nub  of  this 
case,  which  is  whether  a  State  may  adopt 
a  requirement  that  in  order  for  a  citizen 
to  be  eligible  to  vote  he  must  read  and 
write  the  English  language.  The  establish- 
ment of  standards  for  voting  has  been  recog- 
nized as  within  the  power  of  the  States  and 
not  subject  to  Federal  supervision  (Guinn 
v.  U.S.,  238  U.S.  347,  366  (1915)  ),,save  as 
such  legislation  might  contravene  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  {Breedlove  v.  Suttles, 
302  US.  277  (1937)).  States  are  free  to 
establish  standards  of  •  eligibility  to  vote 
which  do  not  contravene  a  constitutional 
prohibition.  The  following  State  require- 
ments have  been  held  to  be  constitutionally 
valid  If  equally  applied  to  all  who  reside 
within  the  State:  absence  of  criminal  con- 
duct, Doris  v.  Beason,  133  U.S.  333  (1890); 
residency  within  the  State  for  a  designated 
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p«rtod.  Popt  T  Williams.  193  US  821  (1904) : 
successful  passing  of  a  literacy  test,  Lasattrr 
V  Northampton  Co.  Board  of  Elections,  3«0 
US.  45  (1969):  Trudeau  v.  Barnes.  65  P  2d 
663  (5  Clr.  1933);  Guinn  v.  VS..  supra:  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax,  Breedlove  v.  Suttles. 
supra. 

In  the  Lasslter  case,  supra,  the  Court, 
dealing  with  the  conatltutlonallty  of  a  North 
Carolina  statute  requiring  ability  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  constitution 
of  North  Carolina  In  the  English  language, 
said  as  follows: 

"We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  Toters.  But  there  Is  wide  scope  for 
exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
quirements, age,  previous  criminal  record 
{Dams  V  Season.  133  U.S.  333,  345-357)  are 
Obvious  examples  Indicating  factors  which  a 
State,  may  take  Into  consideration  In  deter- 
mining the  quallflcatlons  of  voters.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote  in- 
telligent use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and 
numeracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex.  as  reports  around  the  world  show. 
Literacy  and  Intelligence  are  obviously  not 
synonymous.  Illiterate  people  may  be  In- 
telligent vc^rs.  Yet  In  our  society  where 
newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  and  other 
printed  matter  canvass  and  debate  cam- 
paign issues,  a  State  might  conclude  that 
only  those  who  are  literate  should  exercise 
the  franchise." 

While  this  case  discussed  the  provision  in 
the  North  Carolina  statute  requiring  literacy 
and  Ignored  the  further  requirement  that  It 
be  tn  the  English  lang\iage,  the  above  quo- 
tation Is  Just  as  apposite  for  a  person  liter- 
ate in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  pUlntlff  here  Is 
In  no  different  position  than  children  born 
in  the  United  States  and  taken  from  the 
country  at  an  early  age  who  return  after 
reaching  their  majority  and  are  "literate" 
only  in  a  tongue  other  than  English.  Plain- 
tiff's argument.  If  followed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  mean  that  these  poeple,  no 
matter  what  their  foreign  tongue  may  be, 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  as  long  as  they 
are  literate  In  such   foreign  tongue. 

The  statute  Is  not  an  unreasonable  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  the  SUte  to  provide 
requirements  for  exercising  the  elective  fran- 
clxlse.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
vater  not  only  to  be  conversant  with  the 
Issues  presented  for  determlnaUon  In  choos- 
ing between  candidates  for  election,  but  also 
to  understand  the  language  used  in  connec- 
tion with  voting.  Fur  example,  there  are 
printed  In  English  on  the  ballot  synopses 
of  proposed  constitutional  amendments. 
utles  of  the  offices  to  be  fllled  and  directives 
as  to  the  use  of  the  paper  ballot  or  voting 
machine.  Plnally,  what  Is  more  proper  than 
that  the  voter  be  literate  In  the  language 
used  to  conduct  the  business  of  government 
m  his  State. 

It  Is  because  of  this  view  of  the  Issue  pre- 
sented that  the  testimony  received  on  the 
hearing  In  this  matter,  while  relevant  to  the 
issue,  u  inunaterlal  to  Its  determination.' 


'  It  was  stipulated  that  if  the  mayor  of 
San  Juan,  PR.  were  called  she  would  tes- 
tify that  between  18&S  and  1948  attempts 
to  teach  ordinary  subjects  In  the  Bnglish 
language  in  grade  schools  In  Puerto  Rico  were 
unsuccessful  because  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  children  was  Spanish:  that  after  1948 
all  required  subjects  were  Uught  In  Spanish 
up  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  grades:  that  the 
subjects  taught  were  thoee  taught  on  the 
mainland,  and  that  the  books  were  the  same 
•extbooks,  by  and  large,  UMd  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  mainland  except  that 
they  were  tranaJated  Into  the  Spanish  Ian- 
<uage.  The  editor  of  a  Spanish  language 
Uaily  newspaper  published  In  New  York  City 
•eaUfled  that  his  paper  Is  dlsUlbuted 
•hroughout  the  State  of  New  York     that  It 


The  literacy  req  ilrement  Is  applicable  to 
all  citizens  of  New  York  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color  or  sex.  No  charge  la  made 
that  the  test  Is  Improperly  given  or  Its  con- 
tents unfair  The  test  Is  equally  and  fairly 
applied  to  all  who  take  It.  Plaintiff  has  not 
been  denied  the  eqjal  protection  r.t  the  laws 
nor  has  he  been  di-prlved  nf  hl.s  :ire.  liberty 
or  property.  In  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. (La.i.^iter  v  Sorthamptan  Co  Board 
of  Elections,  sup^a.  Trudeau  v  Barnes, 
i  1/  pra  I  . 

Plaintiff  has  n.t  directly  r.usrd  In  his 
pleading  the  que.-tlon  of  the  I5th  amend- 
ment except  in  the  sense  that  he  states 
that  'he  is  being  denied  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  paaranteed  to  him  by  the 
14th  amendment"'  becau.«;e  "he  Is  being  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  because  of  his  race, 
as  a  Puerto  Rlcan  of  Spanish  ancestry  '■ 
However.  In  the  brief  submitted  after  hear- 
mi?  before  this  coiirt,  he  claims  conflict  be- 
tween the  statutory  provLslons  of  New  Y')rk 
and  the  15th  amrndment  In  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community  of  New 
York.  He  clalm.s  that  "rare"  and  "color" 
were  i-.ot  Intended  tc  h.ive  a  narrow  or  tech- 
nical connotation,  but  refer  to  any  minority 
in  the  community  In  the  Lajs.ter  case  at 
pate  53  the  court  said 

"Of  course  a  llt«-rary  test,  fair  on  U.-i  face, 
may  be  employed  to  per[)etuate  that  dis- 
crimination which  the  15th  amendment  whs 
desl(?ned   to  unroot  " 

Because  the  plaintiff  Is  unable  to  vote  as 
a  result  of  his  In.iblUty  to  pass  the  test 
It  does  not  fallow  that  the  plaintiff  Is  belni? 
discriminated  against.  The  15th  amend- 
ment was  not  designed  to  protect  a«alnst 
the  claim  of  this  clalntlff.  He  Is  not  belnij 
denied  the  right  --o  vote  because  of  race, 
creed  or  color,  but  because  of  his  illiteracy 
In   the  English  language. 

Plaintiff  places  reliance  on  the  Civil  Rlifhts 
Act  of  1957  (42  use  sec  1971).  Sub- 
division I  a)  of  section  1971  provides  that: 

■  All  citizens  •  •  •  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  by  law  t-  vote  at  any  election  by 
the  people  in  any  -Jtate  •  •  •  shall  be  en- 
tiUed  •  •  •  to  vote  at  all  such  elections, 
without  distinction  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

This  1.S  merely  a  restatement  of  the  15th 
amendment  except  that  It  adds  the  words 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  ' 
The  added  words  Bt-rre  as  a  limitation  lns<j- 
far  as  the  plaintiff  Is  concerned.  The  re- 
quirement of  llter:\cy  in  the  English  lan- 
i?uage  Is  a  proper  exercise  of  State  power: 
the  plaintiff  is  therefore  not  qualified  under 
the  laws  of  New  Y^rk  and  this  subdivision 
Is  Inapplicable  to  him. 

Subdivision  (b)  Ih  of  no  help  ta  the  plain- 
tiff   since    It    U    directed    at    deliberate    acts 
of  Intimidation,  threats  and  coercion,   none 
of  which  are  charged  here 
The  complaint  Is  dismissed 

J        EOWASD      Ll  MBARD. 

V  S    Circuit  Judge. 

DAVm     N      EOEI.STXIN. 

V  S    Di.itru  t  Judge 
CHAKLxa  M    MrrrNn, 

US    Distrut  Judge 

OcToBxa    19.    1961 


has  correspondents  :n  the  major  cities  of  the 
State  where  there  are  Puerto  Rlcan  residents, 
and  that  these  corresponoents,  In  addition 
to  special  correspondents  who  visit  these 
areas  during  the  preelection  period,  write 
articles  about  the  Issues  and  the  candidates 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election 
He  testified  that  his  newspaper  gives  more 
space  proportionately  to  politics  than  any 
other  newspaper  In  the  country  aiul  that 
there  is  another  Spanish  language  dally 
newspaper  that  generally  does  the  .^ame 
thing  There  are  also  su  radio  stations 
which  program  this  type  of  news  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  four  weekly  magazines 
In  the  Spanish  language. 


JotiM  Camacho,  Pi.AtfmTr.  Against  WnxiAM 
T  RoGKBs.  AmiaNET  Oknolal  or  tk« 
Lwrrxo  Statis.  Nei-sow  Rockktxixxx,  Oov- 
KXNOR  or  rH»  Statt  or  .Nrw  York.  Loxtis  J. 
LcfiLowiTs,  ArroaNVT  UcMxaAL  or  rm 
State  or  New  Vobk.  and  the  Boabo  or 
Elections    or    thi    City     or    Nkw    York. 

DCfXNOANTS 

III  Uie  US  District  Court,  Southern  District 
of  New  York  60  civil  3531 
Edei.stkin  (district  Judge)  (concurring). 
I  c  iK-ur  In  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint. 
Plaintiff  has  alleged  six  grounds  as  the 
b.Tsis  for  his  claim  to  relief.  As  to  the  first 
four  grounds.  1  e  .  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the 
14th  amendment,  the  15th  amendment  and 
4J  U  S  C  .  section  1971(a).  and  as  to  that  por- 
uon  of  the  fifth  ground  which  refers  to  the 
Civil  Kighu  Act  of  1957.  1  agree  that  plaintiff 
Is  barred  by  res  Judicata.  As  to  that  portion 
t>f  the  P.fih  ground  which  refers  to  the  Civil 
RU-hts  Act  of  I960  and  as  to  the  sixth  ground, 
1  e  .  .irtuie  55  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,, 
I  agree  that  they  are  not  applicable  for  the 
reasons  stated  In  the  courts  opinion.  I  alao 
concur  In  the  di.smlssal  of  the  complaint  aa 
against  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  proper  parties 

Since  this  dl.sp.ises  of  the  case,  I  see  no 
need  fvir  a  dictum  on  the  merits  of  thjse 
l.ttues  which  are  not  before  the  court.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  concur  In  the  result  without 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
issues  ral.-^ed  by  plaintiff  which  are  barred  bj 
res  Judicata 

DAvro  N    EDXI.STTIN, 

U  S.   District  Judge 

Ntw    y.>RK.    N  Y  .    October    19.    19«t. 

\Lt  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutt's  to  the  distiiiKui&hed  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  I  said 
last  week,  at  the  time  of  the  first  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion,  that  I  was  persuaded 
that  there  had  been  numerous  abuses 
with  respect  to  the  literacy  test.  I  also 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a  literacy 
tost  bill,  and  I  think  there  has  been  too 
much  propagandizing  of  the  American 
people  to  that  effect.  The  pending  bill 
i,^oes  far  beyond  literacy  tests. 

The  bill,  on  page  2  of  the  Manafleld- 
Duksen  amendment,  paragraph  (d), 
states  that: 

Congress  •  •  •  finds  •  •  •  that  persons 
who  have  completed  six  primary  grade* 
•  •  •  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  the  fran- 
chise on  grounds  of  •  •  •  Uck  of  sufficient 
education. 

This  is  not  a  literacy  test  bill.  It  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States  to  set  educational  requirements. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  some 
States  may  see  fit,  in  order  to  have  an 
enlightened  and  informed  electorate,  to 
provide  that  8  grades  or  10  grades  or  12 
grades  be  required  as  a  matter  of  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise 

Later,  on  page  3  of  the  bill.  It  is  stated 
that; 

"Deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote"  shall 
not  be  limited  to  d)  application  to  any 
fjerson  of  standards  or  procedures  more 
stringent  than  are  applied  to  others  similarly 
situated,  and  (2)  the  denial  to  any  person 
otherwl.se  qualified  by  law  of  the  right  to 
v<.te  on  account  of  his  performance  In  any 
examination,  whether  for  literacy  or  other- 
wise. If  such  other  person  has  not  been  ad- 
Judged  incompetent  and  has  completed  the 
'>:'('Ji  primary  grade 

I  voted  against  invoking  cloture  last 
Wedne.sday.    I  voted  against  tabling  the 
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Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment  because 
I  believed  it  had  some  merit.  But  today 
I  intend  to  vote  again  against  invoking 
cloture  l)ecause  I  have  not  been  per- 
suaded by  any  of  the  leadership  that  an 
effort  will  he  made  to  restrict  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  amendment  to  literacy, 
and  nothing  else. 

I  regret  that  this  is  so.  because  I  think 
there  have  k)een  abuses  that  go  far  be- 
yond the  purposes  and  intentions  of 
literacy  tests.  The  way  to  get  the  ques- 
tion settled  is  not  to  try  to  bring  in  other 
issues  besides  the  literacy  test. 

If  I  were  assured  that  we  would  be 
voting  for  nothing  uxcept  the  literacy 
bill,  I  would  vote  to  invoke  cloture,  be- 
cause I  think  this  situation  merits  some 
action.  Failing  that,  my  vote  will  be 
against  invoking  cloture. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mi,  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  following  this  debate 
quite  closely,  and  even  though  I  had  tried 
to  prepare  myself  on  the  subject,  it  has 
been  very  illuminating  to  me,  and  I  have 
learned  much  on  the  subject  matter  and 
related  questions. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
has  made  a  fine,  clear-cut  F>oint.  that 
this  is  not  just  a  li*^racy  test  bill.  It 
Roes  deep  into  the  proposition  of  educa- 
tional requirements.  But,  all  in  all.  the 
proponents  of  the  measure — and  the  bur- 
den Is  on  the  proponents — have  failed  to 
establish  the  need  lor  general  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject.  To  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1960,  which  are  in  op- 
eration, have  l)een  found  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  subject  matter,  and  they 
are  l)eing  used  effectively.  The  Attorney 
General  has  plenty  of  authority,  and  can 
intervene  directly,  in  the  name  of  and 
at  the  cost  of  the  Government  itself. 

Furthermore,  my  second  point  Is  that 
the  propKtnents  have  signally  fsdled  to 
bring  their  bill  within  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress.  This  point  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  to  by  those  who  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  subject.  It  is 
agreed  to  by  those  outside. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Friday,  May  11, 
1962,  entitled  'Lit* racy-Test  Defeat." 
wherein  the  writer  of  the  editorial  points 
out  that  the  constitutionality  of  this 
measure  has  not  been  established. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial he  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LrrERACT  Test  Deteat 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  admlnls- 
tratlons  poor  showing  In  the  Senate  vote  for 
UmlUtlon  of  debate  on  the  literacy-test  bill. 
The  53  -43  lineup  against  cloture,  which  bad 
the  support  of  both  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  was  first  ol  all  a  reflection  of  the 
Senate's  traditional  reluctance  to  cut  off 
debate  Further  wealcness  lay  In  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  bin  to  constitutional  ob- 
jections. Apparently  some  Senators  also  felt 
that  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1960  should  be 
vigorously  enforced  before  further  legislation 
to  compel  respect  for  the  voting  rights  of 
Negroes  is  enacted. 


On  the  surface  the  refusal  to  cut  off  de- 
bate appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  sub- 
sequent 64-33  vote  against  tabling  the  lit- 
eracy-teat bill.  The  majority  seemed  to  be 
saying  that  they  favored  the  bill  and  yet 
would  not  limit  debate  so  that  It  could  be 
passed.  Actually,  however,  many  extraneous 
considerations  entered  into  the  vote  against 
tabling  or  discarding  the  measure.  Some  of 
the  15  Republicans  who  were  against  both 
cloture  and  tabling  were  probably  eager  to 
keep  alive  an  issue  that  has  caused  so  much 
controversy  lietween  northern  and  southern 
Democrats.  No  doubt  some  other  Republi- 
cans and  some  Democrats  who  voted  "no"  in 
both  Instances  assumed  that  a  vote  against 
tabling  would  be  counted  as  a  vote  for  "civil 
rights"  even  though  In  fact  It  would  be 
meaningless.  In  the  language  of  politics  this 
is  known  as  a  free  ride. 

Majority  Leader  Mansfield  intended  his 
tabling  motion  to  serve  as  a  test  of  senti- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  he  him- 
self voted  against  his  own  motion.  Yet  It 
oould  not  be  an  accurate  test.  Only  a  rela- 
tively small  minority  would  line  up  for  open- 
ly killing  the  bill,  but  a  majority  of  10  wcus 
willing  to  let  it  die  of  fiUbusterltls.  This  is 
always  the  conclusive  test  In  the  Senate  in 
the  case  of  relatively  weak  civil-rights  bills 
that  do  not  seem  to  warrant  an  all-out  fight 
against  the  hazards  of  marathon  oratory. 

In  the  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  no 
point  in  prolonging  the  debate  Into  next 
week.  Senator  Mansfuxo's  second  cloture 
motion  will  doubtless  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
the  first  and  thus  leave  the  bill  in  a  some- 
what deeper  grace.  Nor  does  the  outcome 
encourage  renewal  of  the  fight  for  easier  ap- 
plication of  the  cloture  rule.  Majority  clo- 
ture in  place  of  the  present  requirement  for 
a  two-thirds  vote  would  not  have  changed 
the  result  on  Wednesday.  The  next  logical 
moves  are  enactment  of  the  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  and  more  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  present  law,  and  if  these  fall  to  bring 
about  a  full  restoration  of  Negro  voting 
rights,  a  more  appealing  measure  than  the 
defunct  literacy-test  bill  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  read  over  the  week- 
end the  statements  of  the  distinguished 
and  beloved  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  General  Eisenhower,  in 
which  he  very  readily  said  that,  regard- 
less of  the  motives  behind  a  bill  like 
this,  the  Federal  Constitution  did  not 
confer  the  authority  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation. 

I  point  out,  too,  that  if  the  Congress 
does  pass  a  bill,  even  though  it  does  not 
have  the  clear-cut  authority  to  do  so. 
Congress  would  give  affirmation  of  its 
constitutionality.  If  such  a  bill  is  passed 
by  Congress,  it  gives  it  a  start  on  its 
way  to  being  adjudged  constitutional. 
It  is  well  settled  law  that  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  laws  passed  by  Congress,  and 
that  Congress  would  not  pass  a  measure 
unless  it  thought  it  was  clearly  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

The  fine  constitutional  lawyer  from 
Wisconsin  fMr.  Wiley],  who  ordinarily 
supports  legislation  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter, voted  against  cloture  the  other  day 
because,  as  I  understand,  he  said  such 
a  bill  did  not  come  within  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  Congress  to  enact. 
Such  authorities  as  that  cannot  be 
brushed  aside. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  exists  as  a 
legislative  body  unique  and  different 
from  any  other,  the  last  place  of  refuge 
for  any  group  that  wants  to  have  ex- 
tended debate  and  discussion  and  have 
a  full  exploration  of  the  merits  and  de- 


merits of  a  bill,  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  our  great  Congress, 
lliose  lines  still  hold,  and  there  is  still 
respect  for  the  power,  prerogatives,  and 
responsibilities  of  our  States.  This  bill 
invades  thase  fields;  therefore  it  can- 
not stand.  It  cuts  down  laws  of  the 
States  Eilready  on  the  statute  books.  I 
feel  sure  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  States,  and 
will  not  invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  Friday,  May 
11,  1962,  entitled  "Victory  in  the  Sen- 
ate." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Victory  in  the  Sknatz 

The  53-to-43  vote  by  which  the  attempt  to 
invoke  cloture  in  the  debate  on  the  so-called 
literacy  bill  was  defeated  reflects  creditably 
on  the  Senate.  For  it  shows  that  the  spon- 
sors, needing  a  two-thirds  vote,  could  not 
muster  even  a  simple  majority. 

Political  pressures  being  what  they  are,  It 
is  not  easy  to  cast  a  vote  which  can  be  at- 
tacked, however  unjustly,  as  hampering  civil 
rights.  Consequently,  It  Is  the  more  gratify- 
ing that  53  Senators  were  willing  to  stand  up 
to  the  pressure  artists. 

The  literacy  bill  was  bad  legislation  on  two 
counts.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  of  very 
doubtful  constitutionality.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt. In  the  name  of  expediency,  to  bypass 
one  of  the  basic  constitutional  provisions, 
and  this,  we  think,  was  wrong.  Secondly,  at 
a  time  when  intelligent  voting  is  more  than 
ever  desirable,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  estab- 
lish by  law  the  fiction  that  a  sixth  grade  edu- 
cation is  conclusive  proof  of  literacy.  Some 
sixth  graders  may  be  literate  in  the  sense  of 
being  able  to  understand  important  issues 
on  which  they  would  votf .  But  many  others 
would  not  have  the  foggiest  notion  of  what 
they  were  voting  for  or  against.  They  would 
simply  be  the  prey  of  the  first  demogague  to 
lay  hands  on  them. 

It  Is  true  that  enactment  of  the  literacy 
bill  would  not  have  prevented  the  Slates 
from  requiring  a  higher  standard — even  a 
college  degree  as  a  condition  for  voting.  But 
this  t>egs  the  question.  The  proper  require- 
ment is  that  the  voter  be  literate,  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  years  he 
spent  In  school. 

In  some  States,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
literacy  test  has  t>een  used  to  discriminate 
against  Negroes.  Congress  has  empowered 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  move  against 
this  kind  of  discrimination,  and  these  f>owers 
should  be  used  to  the  fullest.  If  this  proves 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  evil,  some 
stronger  remedy  will  have  to  be  provided. 
But  we  hope  it  wUl  not  take  the  form  of 
reviving  the  literacy  test  bill,  which  now  is 
all  but  dead. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  time  for  debate 
before  the  vote  on  cloture,  my  deep  con- 
viction is  that  the  Senate  should  invoke 
cloture.  Since  there  were  64  Senators, 
almost  two-thirds,  who  voted  to  refuse 
to  table  the  pending  measure,  it  seems 
to  me  that  fact  answers  eloquently  the 
question  of  constitutionality  and  the  con- 
sequent authority  of  the  Senate  to  deal 
with  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  elements 
of  responsibility  involved  in  our  debate 
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today.    One  is  the  responsibility  or  the 
Senate. 

Without  any  question,  lilr.  President, 
this  is  the  openlnc:  sklnnish  in  the  de- 
termined effort  to  be  made  avaln  next 
Janiaary  to  see  that  rule  XXn  stops  be- 
ing the  strangulating  factor  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  this  country  that  it  is  as  it 
is  presMiUy  written.  It  is  a  standard 
apparently  impossible  to  attain  in  re- 
spect to  dvil  rights  legislation,  and  al- 
most as  impossible  to  attain  in  respect 
to  anything  else,  and  is  completely  in- 
consistent with  the  modem  day. 

Second,  whatever  happens  upon  the 
vote  to  be  taken  will  be  an  important  in- 
dication of  the  status  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Let  us  remember  that  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  literacy  test  bill,  has 
not  produced  the  bill  which  is  the  key 
element  in  the  civil  rights  struggle 
That  bill  is  the  so-called  part  III  bill, 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  question 
of  constitutionality,  which  would  give  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  power  to  sue  in 
all  civil  rights  cases,  eis  Congress  has 
already  given  to  him  the  power  to  sue  In 
civil  rights  cases  concerning  the  vote 

The  administration  for  a  year  chose 
to  produce  no  civi!  rights  legislation.  It 
then  produced  the  literacy  test  bill,  with 
respect  to  which  there  was  at  least  an 
argviment  as  to  constitutionality.  I 
thlrUc  the  administration  bears  a  doubly 
heavy  responsibility.  First,  the  admin- 
istration must  have  a  far  more  deter- 
mined program  the  next  time,  tncludmg 
the  backing  of  an  amendment  to  rule 
XXII  which  will  permit  the  Senate  con- 
trol over  its  own  procedures.  Second,  the 
administration  holds  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility if  the  protection  of  the  right  to 
vote  must  be  achieved  by  way  of  suits, 
including  the  appointment  of  voting  ref- 
erees, to  see  to  It  that  the  wide  disfran- 
chisement of  Negroes  in  our  country, 
about  which  there  i.s  no  question,  is 
ended. 

If  the  Senate  feels  the  administralion 
has  enough  authority  now,  it  Is  up  to  the 
administration  to  use  its  power;  and  if 
the  administration  needs  more  money 
and  more  lawyers,  it  should  come  to  us 
to  get  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  JAVrrs  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  me  this  tine,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ricoao  an  editorial  entitled  "Minor- 
ity Rule  in  the  Senate,"  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  14,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

MllfOmiTT     HULB     IN     THE    aiNAT* 

Tni»  year's  Senate  debate  ot  the  admliUa- 
tration  s  literacy  test  bill  U  expected  to  end 
tiKlajr  when  the  IDemocratic  leader,  Senator 
M.v.Nsnixo,  will  call  up  hU  second  motion  for 
cloture  and  U  will  be  defeated  The  situa- 
tion Is  ironic  Laat  week  almost  two-thlrda 
of  the  Senators  liked  the  bill  well  enough 
to  vote  agaliiat  killing  It  by  tabUng.  but 
only  a  minority  of  43  could  be  found  to 
bring  it  to  a  vote  by  clotiire.  A  majority 
of  the  Senate  does  not  seem  to  believe  In 
majority  government. 

The  arguments  for  practically  unlimited 
debate  In  the  less  numerous  House  of  Con- 
grew  are  familiar,  as  ar«  the  arguments 
against  it.     In  17»1.  In  the  very  first  session 


of  the  Senate.  Maclay.  oi  Pennsylvania,  coa- 
plainad  that  "the  daalgn  ot  the  Virginian 
and  South  Carolina  gentleman  was  to  talk 
all  the  time."  not  to  settle  the  queatlon  ol 
wher*  the  NaUonal  Capital  aboald  be  to- 
cate<l.  In  1840  Henry  Clay  was  liullgnanUy 
propoalng  a  rule  "which  would  place  the 
business  of  the  Senate  under  the  control 
of  thf>  Diajortty  of  the  Senate   ' 

Two  generations  ago  the  elder  Senator 
Lodge,  of  MasiAchusetts  remarkMl  tlmt  "to 
vote  without  debating  Is  perilous  but  to 
debate  wlthoi.t  ever  voting  is  imbecile  " 
Many  years  later  Mr  Lodge  poesibly  violated 
his  own  earlier  principles  when  he  helped 
kill  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

The  veto  power  of  the  Senate  minority 
which  Is  what  the  filibuster  system  a.tuallT 
amounu  t<i.  U  useful  at  various  tlmf«  to 
all  sorts  i)f  causes  to  prevent  the  raflfica- 
Uon  of  treatle.H,  to  delay  action  on  economlc 
and  financial  problems  even  to  defeat  Pres- 
idential appointments 

As  matters  stsnd  a  cloture  proedure  re- 
quiring a  two- thirds  vote  and  alluwInR  each 
Senator  a  total  of  l  hour  to  speak  on  the 
main  qitestlon  Is  better  than  tiothlng  Yet 
It  Is  really  not  of  much  ujie  O.ie  reform 
frequently  proposed  wmild  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  votes  required  for  cloture  to  fKime- 
thlng  less  than  two-thirds  but  usually  Mme- 
thing  more  than  a  majority 

However,  behind  the  pr<x»dural  que.<itl.i:i 
there  is  In  this  situation  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple The  ability  of  a  Senate  minority  .•ffec- 
tlvely  to  kill  a  bill  drws  not  vicl.ite  any 
citable  clause  in  the  Constitution  but  it 
does  violate  the  baalc  principles  of  the  C- in- 
stitution So.  U)o.  d<>es  the  practice  ..f 
*iuthern  renUtrars  i>f  keeping  NpKr«es  fr-m 
voting  by  distorting  the  iK.-calletl  literacy 
tests  A.'*  the  President  said  at  his  prrvi 
conference.  It  doeent  make  any  sen.^e  ■  a 
d.je.-^n  t  make  .my  justice   either 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  yi.  .d 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr    Hhl! 

1  he  VICK  PRESIDKNT  The  S«-nator 
from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  4 
minute.s 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President,  it  is  difflrult 
to  conceive  how  the  Senate  could  find 
any  measure  wluch  it  would  st'ek  to 
clothe  with  constitutionality  more  un- 
constitutional than  the  pending  proposal 
before  the  Senate  It  flies  into  the  teeth 
of  the  Con.stitution  not  in  one  place,  not 
in  two  places,  not  in  three  places  -it 
flies  directly  m  the  teeth  of  the  Consti- 
tution m  at  least  four  diXTerent  place.s 

Section  2,  article  I,  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  qualifications  of  electors 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  fixed  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures 

Section  1,  article  II,  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  qualificaUons  for  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  .shall 
be  fixed  by  the  State  legislatures. 

The    17th    amendment    provides    that 
qualifications  for  electors  for  US  Sena- 
tors—for Members  of  this  body— shall 
be  fixed  by  the  State  legislatures 

The  proposal  also  flies  in  the  teeth  of 
the  10th  amendment,  which  specifically 
reserves  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  in 
the  States  all  powers  not  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Government 

Mr  President,  all  of  the  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts,  be- 
ginning with  the  case  of  Reece  against 
United  States  and  Cruikshank  against 
the  United  States,  have  upheld  the  right 
of  the  States  to  prescribe  qualifications 
of   electors.     Those  cases  were  decided 


m  1876.  shortly  after  the  adopiloA  of  the 
13lh,  14th.  and  I5th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Down  through  the  years 
to,  finally,  the  Lasslter  case — the  North 
Carolina  case  which  was  decided  in 
ld69 — all  court  decisions  have  made  it 
clear,  defirute,  and  specific  that  the  right 
to  fix  qualifications  for  electors  has  been 
and  ri*niairu  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States. 

The  distingui-shed  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Holland!,  when  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  spoke  on  Tuesday  of  last 
wrek.  «ave  great  empimsis  to  and 
brouKlit  out  clearly  and  emphatically 
Uie  fact  that  section  I  of  article  n.  with 
rr.spect  to  the  fixir\g  of  qualifications  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
in  the  electoral  college,  specifically, 
clt-arly  and  ab.snlutely  left  that  right  to 
Uie  Ifiiislaturt's  of  the  several  States. 

A.s  I  have  stated,  beginning  with  the 
cuno.s  in  1878,  all  the  ca.ses  to  date  havj 
contumt'd  and  ratified  the  fact  that  the 
flxins  of  qualifications  of  electors  ab- 
solutely and  .solely  Is  a  matter  tor  State 
I^rii.slature.s 

A  study  of  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  were  under  con- 
sideration by  these  two  bodies  of  the 
ConiTess  confirms  and  ratifies  the  fact 
that  there  was  never  any  intention, 
never  any  thouK'ht.  and  never  any  pur- 
po.se  to  take  from  the  States  the  right 
to  prr.scrlbe  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors, with  the  single  and  .sole  exception 
that  there  should  not  be  any  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Tal- 
.M  \Dot  m  the  chain.  The  time  of  the 
.'-'enator  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
yield  my.sclf  15  minuU-s. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognised  for 
15  minut<'s. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  we 
are  about  to  vote  fur  a  second  tune  on 
cloture.  Before  we  do  .so,  Lliere  are  a 
few  matters  which  I  wi.sh  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  refer  first  to  the  debate  of  the  past 
.several  weeks  It  has  been  informaUve 
and  helpful.  Passions  have  not  governed 
It  I  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  there  have  been 
some  personal  irritations  and  even  a 
somewhat  surprising  reference  to  one  of 
the  esUblished  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
■  Ka«  rule"  from  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, who  I  know  has  the  highest  respect 
for  all  the  rules. 

If  there  is  any  charge  utterly  lacking 
m  foundation,  it  is  that  the  Senate  or 
any  Member  has  been  gagged"  in 
this  dLscussion.  There  has  been  ample 
time — more  tlian  ample  time — for  any- 
one who  has  desired  to  express  himself 
on  the  .substance  of  this  issue  to  do  so. 
I  know  of  no  request  for  time  to  speak 
durine  the  past  .several  weeks  which  has 
been  rejected  for  lack  of  time.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  instances— and  I 
say  this  in  all  frankness— in  which  it 
has  been  difficult  to  find  Senators  to 
speak  on  the  subject  in  the  last  few  days. 
So  I   reiterate:    Those  who  would  pro- 
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long  the  debate  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
.sufT^clent  time  had  better  search  their 
conscieiKres  and  find  some  other  explana- 
t'.on. 

It  IS  true  that  the  Senate  has  met  and 
adjourned  at.  more  or  less,  regular  hours. 
lo  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  these 
hours  have  been  more  than  ample  to  ac- 
commodate all  who  have  wished  to  ex- 
press themselves.  If,  at  any  time,  there 
tad  been  indication  that  these  hours 
were  not  ample,  the  leadership  would 
have,  of  course,  extended  the  hours  as 
l(>ni.;  as  necessary. 

But  there  was,  I  repeat,  no  such  indi- 
cation. Yet  there  are  some  Members 
who  feel  that  we  should  have  had  all- 
night  sessions.  Saturday  sessiotis.  circus 
.se.ssions.  and  what  not.  I  must  ask.  for 
what  purpose?  To  p<'rmit  Members  to 
.speak?  Or  to  compel  Members  to 
listtMi?  Since  there  was  more  than 
ample  time  for  the  first,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  any  such  course  could 
have  only  been  to  compel  Members  to 
lusten  Ihe  leadership  had  no  desire  to 
compel  a  quorum — 51  Senators — to  ap- 
j)ear  inthls  body  in  nightshirt  session 
in  order  to  listen  to  one  or  two  or  three 
Members  expound  on  this  measure.  The 
leadership  has  the  health  of  Members 
to  consider  The  leadership  has  the 
demeanor  of  the  Senate  to  consider.  It 
ha.s  resisted  and  will  continue  to  resist 
any  course  which  Jt'opardtzes  either. 
The  leadership,  minority  leader  and 
majority  leader  aliki?,  announced  at 
the  outset  that  It  would  not  seek  a  trial 
of  this  issue  by  physical  endurance.  It 
announced  that  It  would  either  bring  the 
i.s.sue  to  a  trial  by  deliberation  and  vote 
or  otherwise  it  would  ask  the  Senate  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  it  was  either 
unwilling  or  unable  under  its  present 
rules  to  face  up  to  it,  and  go  on  to  other 
matters. 

That,  it  has  done.  It  can  do  no  rrtore. 
The  Senate  is  about  to  make  what  it 
hopes  Is  the  final  decision  on  this  mat- 
ter m  the  second  vote  on  cloture. 

Before  that  vote  is  taken,  however,  I 
a.sk  the  Senate  to  consider  most  seri- 
ou.sly  the  Implications  of  the  two  votes 
on  Wednesday.  The  Senate  voted  that 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  de- 
bate should  not  be  terminated  on  the 
literacy  bill.  The  vote  was  53  to  43. 
The  second  vote  was.  in  effect,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Senate  should  i>ass 
over  this  matter  and  get  on  to  other 
business.  The  Senate  voted,  in  effect. 
that  it  should  not  pass  over  this  matter. 
It  did  so  by  a  vote  of  64  to  33. 

My  comment  now  is  not  directed  to 
those  Senators  who  voted  for  cloture  and 
also  against  passing  over  the  matter  by 
voting  against  tabling.  Their  position 
is  clear.  So.  too.  is  the  position  of  those 
who  voted  against  cloture  and  also  to 
pa.ss  over  the  matter  by  voting  to  table 
It 

In  both  cases,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
di.spose  of  the  issue  at  this  time.  In  the 
first  instance  by  a  vote  on  its  merits. 
In  the  second  by  a  clean  burial,  at  least 
for  the  present  session.  1  have  no  quar- 
rel with  either  position,  even  though,  as 
one  Senator.  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
I  prefer  that  the  issue  be  decided  on  its 
merits  and  at  this  time. 
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My  comment,  then,  is  addressed  to  the 
21  Senators  who  voted  against  invok- 
ing rule  XXn — cloture — but  then  also 
voted  against  tabling  the  Uteracy  bilL 

I  do  not  inquire  into  the  motives  of 
Senators.  I  assume  they  are  the  best  in 
every  Instance,  for  the  Nation  and  their 
States,  and  I  say  that  in  all  sincerity. 
But  I  must  ask  those  Members  to  ex- 
amine the  situation  that  has  been  cre- 
ated by  these  two  votes  in  the  Ught  of 
the  total  responsibilities  of  the  Senate. 
These  votes,  in  effect,  say  to  the  leader- 
ship: Do  not  drop  this  issue  but  do  not 
bring  it  to  a  decision — at  least  not  yet. 

The  leadership  can  only  reply:  If  not 
yet,  when?  As  I  have  already  indicated, 
for  almost  3  weeks  the  debate  has 
gone  along  in  a  somewhat  desultory 
fashion,  with  more  than  adequate  time 
to  accommodate  those  who  were  eager 
to  contribute  to  the  discussion.  I  must 
point  out  that  the  Senate  has  other 
business  to  consider.  It  has  already 
spent  far  more  time  on  this  measure 
than  it  spends  on  most  appropriation 
bills,  military  construction  bills,  foreign 
aid  bills  and  any  number  of  others  far 
more  complex  than  this  bill.  I  cannot 
in  all  honesty  believe  that  the  Senate, 
at  this  point,  has  less  of  a  comprehen- 
sion of  what  is  involved  in  this  measure 
which  is  contained  in  3  or  4  printed 
pages  as  compared  with  the  40,  50  or 
more  pages  which  go  into  some  of  these 
other  bills. 

How  would  the  Senate  fimction,  if  it 
were  to  give  its  time  as  lushly  to  all 
matters  as  it  has  given  it  to  this  matter 
and  as  it  invariably  does  to  matters  of 
this  kind?  The  answer,  I  think,  is  clear: 
It  could  hardly  function  at  all  under 
its  present  rules.  In  the  name  of  free 
and  full  debate  in  the  Senate  we  would 
destroy  the  ultimate  function  of  free  and 
full  debate  in  the  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  leadership 
moved  immediately  after  the  tabling 
motion,  a  second  motion  for  cloture.  It 
did  so  because  the  vote  of  64  Senators 
against  tabling  Indicated  to  it  a  prepon- 
derant Inclination  of  the  Senate  to  dis- 
pose of  this  matter  one  way  or  the  other, 
or  at  least  to  have  it  discussed  further 
before  doing  so. 

It  may  be  said,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
view  of  the  size  of  this  vote,  perhaps  a 
little  more  Ume  should  have  been 
allowed  for  further  discussion.  If  one 
views  the  wra-k  of  the  Senate  as  solely 
that  al  hampering  or  fostering  civU 
rights  measures,  that  conclusion  may  be 
valid.  But  the  leadership  must  view  it 
in  a  larger  context.  Let  me  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Gec»via  (Mr.  Russell]  in- 
dicated that  at  one  point  he  and  some 
colleagues  considered  the  possibility  of 
Joining  in  the  motion  against  tabling. 
Had  they  done  so,  then  the  leadership 
would  have  had  no  choice  but  to  recog- 
nize that  in  overwhelming  numbers  the 
Senate  desired  to  keep  this  issue  Joined 
to  the  exciusian  of  all  others.  Indeed, 
the  debate  would  have  gcxie  on  to  June, 
July.  August — to  next  year  or  until  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  decided  to  use  its 
rules — rule  XXU  specifically — to  get  on 
with  its  business. 

The  leadership  sees  no  virtue  in  that 
course,  and  I  presume  the  able  Senator 


from  Georgia  LMr.  Russxu.]  saw  no  vir- 
tue in  it  for  he  did  not  pursue  it.  The 
leadership  does  see  a  great  deal  of  vir- 
tue in  this  second  vote  uiuler  rule  XXII 
even  though  I  am  sure  that  the  Senators 
who  enshrine  all  rules  of  the  Senate, 
except  rule  XXII,  may  not. 

So.  once  a?ain,  the  leadership  asks 
the  Senate  to  consider  most  carefully 
the  vote  which  is  about  to  be  taken.  It 
informs  the  Senate  that  if  this  second 
vote  on  cloture  fails  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary two- thirds  majority  it  will  Interpret 
the  vote  as  expressing  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  to  move  on  to  other  business. 

Prom  the  outset  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  has  had  only  one  purpose — to 
safeguard  the  equal  procedural  rights 
and  privileges  of  each  and  every  Member, 
in  an  effort  to  have  this  matter  brought 
to  a  ccMiclusion  one  way  or  the  other  on 
its  merits  and  on  the  basis  of  reason. 
Failing  that,  it  hoped  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  point  at  which  it  was  clear  that 
the  Senate  would  not  or  could  not  resolve 
this  matter  at  this  time.  It  is  the  lead- 
ership's judgment  that  that  purpose  has 
been  fulfilled. 

I  wish,  again,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  who  has 
worked  in  the  closest  collaboration  with 
me.  I  want  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  once  again,  that  he  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  in  this  as  in  other  is- 
sues, in  putting  first  and  foremost  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  and  the  respon- 
sible conduct  of  the  Senate's  business. 
We  have  done  what  can  reasonably  be 
done,  under  the  present  rules,  and  I 
hope  that  there  is  not  a  single  Member 
of  this  body,  in  either  party,  and  from 
whatever  section  of  the  Nation,  who  feels 
that  we  have  not  acted  in  an  impartial 
and  equitable  fashion  under  the  rules. 

Speaking  for  myself.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  individual  Senator,  as  a  Senator  from 
Montana  and  of  the  United  States,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  any 
great  political  stake  in  the  Uteracy  bill. 
But  I  have  had  a  deep  concern  in  this 
matter  as  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  should  have.  It  is  not  a  minor 
matter.    It  is  not  a  minor  bill. 

The  bill  itself.  Mr.  President,  is  rea- 
sonable. It  does  not  require  States  to 
have  literacy  tests — sixth  grade  or  any 
other — as  a  requirement  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections.  It  does  not  require 
that  the  States  not  have  literacy  tests. 
It  provides  only  that  if  States  do  have 
literacy  tests,  then  the  measure  of  lit- 
eracy shall  apply  equally  and  objectively 
and  impartially  to  all  persons  imder  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Who  in  this  body  would  say  that  the 
Senate — the  Congress — has  no  concern 
in  a  question  of  this  kind? 

I  hope  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  Members  of  this  body  when 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
nied equal  treatment  and  equal  Justice 
imder  law.  I  hope  it  will  always  be  a 
matter  of  specific  concern  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Congress  so  long  as  there 
is  a  significant  and  discriminatory  de- 
nial, wherever  it  may  occur  in  this  Na- 
tion, of  the  fundamental  right  of  free- 
dom— the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  a  voice  on  equal  and  impartial 
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tenn5  In  the  selection  of  those  who  rep- 
resent them  in  government  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  put  it  well 
when  he  said  on  Wednesday,  "Involved 
here  are  abuses  which  are  going  to  have 
to  find  a  cure."  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
ponder  those  words  carefully,  most  care- 
fully. They  are  the  words  of  a  profound 
and  deeply  conscientious  American. 
There  are  abuses.  There  are  injustices. 
And  we  shall  have  to  ask  ourselves  at 
the  termination  of  this  matter  what  the 
Senate  has  done  about  them. 

The  debate  has  at  least  served  to  make 
that  much  clear.     Even  those  who  op- 
poae  this  measure  on  its  merits  recog- 
nize these  abuses  and  injustices  and.  in 
effect,  have  excoriated  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  not  making  more  vigorous  use 
of  existing  law  against  them.    It  is  one 
thing  to  say.  as  an  individual  Senator: 
"It  is  best  to  leave  this  matter  to  the 
courts  and  the  President,"  as  has  been 
said  here  time  and  again.    It  is  another 
thing  to  say  that  and  then  bewail  the 
actions  of  the  President  and  the  courts 
when  they  do  act  to  right  the  injustice. 
We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.    The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Senate,  by  fail- 
ure to  consider  on  merits,  issues  of  this 
kind,  is  not  being  denied,  it  is  denying 
to    itself    its    coequal    responsibility    in 
their  resolution.     I  do  not  believe  any 
Senator  wishes  to  do  that.     Neverthe- 
less, when  the  Senate  turns  its  back  on 
abuses  which  affect  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands  of  individuals,  it  comes  with 
111  grace  to  criticize  other  branches  of 
the  government  which  do  not.    That  is 
especially    the    case   when    we    consider 
that  a  hundred  Senators  act.  time  and 
again,  on   private  bills  to  right  an   in- 
justice or  an  inequity  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

Thus  the  issue  in  this  second  vote  on 
cloture  is  clear.     It  is  not  a  procedural 
matter.    It  is  not  even  a  civil  rights  mat- 
ter.    It   is   whether  or  not   the  Senate 
wishes    to    abdicate    its    responsibilities 
even   to  consider   whether  it   will   par- 
ticipate with  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  correction  of  a  serious 
abuse  of  freedom.     The  President  can- 
not decide  that  matter  for  the  Senate 
The  courts  cannot  decide  it.     The  lead- 
ership cannot  decide  it.     Only  the  Sen- 
ate itself  can  decide  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, if  cloture  is  voted  down,  the  Sen- 
ate can  approach  this  matter  in  a  con- 
stitutional way  by  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  That.  I  believe,  is  the 
gist  of  the  answer  that  should  be  made 
to  the  argument  just  presented  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Many 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  honest 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of 
trying  to  do  what  is  proposed  here,  by 
the  passage  of  a  simple  statute. 

A  few  days  ago  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  drafted  and  had 
printed  an  amendment  which  would  ac- 
complish what  is  desired  in  a  clearly 
constitutional  way.  either  by  amendin- 
the  Norman  bill  or  by  adopting  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Mansfield -Dirksen  proposal 


The  Mansfleld-Dirksen  proposal  is  a 
proposal  to  accomplish  the  literacy  test 
objective  by  the  enactment  of  a  simple 
statute.  The  amendment  submitted  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
suggests  adding,  after  the  1st  sentence 
in  the  15th  amendment,  the  following: 


In  any  Jurladlctlon  where  a  literacy  test 
la  required  a«  a  quallflcatlon  to  vote,  the 
completion  by  an  Individual  of  the  sixth 
primary  grade  of  any  public  school  or  ac- 
credited private  school  In  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory, the  District  or  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall,  unless 
such  Individual  has  been  adjudged  incompe- 
tent, be  deemed  to  meet  such  qualification 
by  such  Individual 


Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  do  it  this 
way,  we  would  approach  the  problem 
in  the  same  way  in  which  we  handled 
the  vote  for  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Instead  of  proceeding  by  statute, 
we  would  proceed  by  the  submis.sion  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  States. 
That  can  be  done  here  The  amend- 
ment will  be  offered,  if  cloture  is  voted 
down. 

Mr.  RUSSELI,.  Mr  President.  I  am 
somewhat  intrigued  by  the  maiority 
leader  constantly  stating  that  a  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  will  indicate  this  or 
that.  He  has  been  in  the  Senate  long 
enough  to  know  that  Senators  may  vote 
the  same  way  on  a  bill  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent reasons  No  one  can  say  that  a 
certain  vote  is  a  flat  indication  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Senate  merely  because 
the  leadership  undertakes  to  make  such 
an  interpretation  of  it.  It  is  obvious  to 
me  that  the  leadership  must  have  a 
peculiar  opinion  of  the  stability  of  tlie 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  else  they 
have  implicit  faith  in  the  ability  of  pres- 
sure groups  to  take  Senators  by  the  nose 
and  turn  them  completely  around  and 
face  them  in  the  other  direction,  to 
bring  this  matter  of  the  cloture  vote  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  vote  last  week 
on  the  cloture  motion  we  had  only  1 
day  of  debate.  That  much  time  was 
allowed  for  reasons  which  are  appar- 
ently sufficient  to  the  leadership  We 
did  not  have  a  .se.ssion  on  Friday  or  on 
Saturday.  I  did  not  request  either  I 
have  assumed,  since  we  are  in  an  assum- 
ing frame  of  mind,  that  the  leadership 
did  not  have  a  session  on  Friday  and  on 
Saturday,  when  the  cloture  motion 
would  have  come  to  a  vole,  because  a 
good  many  Members  on  their  side  were 
out  of  town,  and  felt  they  could  have 
them  here  on  Monday.  I  believe  that  is 
a  logical  assumption 

Some  Senators  who  are  opposed  to 
cloture  were  al.so  compelled  to  be  out  of 
town 

Mr  President,  we  voted  on  Wednesday, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  a  debate 
of  about  4  or  5  hours  on  Thur.sday  From 
Thursday  the  issue  was  put  over  until 
today 

I  submit  that  anyone  would  indeed  be 
hard  put  to  explain  a  vote  against  clo- 
ture on  Wednesday  and.  by  shifting 
around  compfetely.  a  vote  in  favor  of 
gagging  the  Senate  today  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  stultify  itself  by  any 
such  quick  acrobatics  as  that.     I  do  not 


believe  the  Senate  will  twist  Itself 
around,  and.  after  voting  one  way  on 
Wednesday,  and  after  only  1  day's 
further  debate,  vote  the  other  way  on 
Monday. 

We  have  shown  two  things  conclu- 
sively in  this  debate;  first,  the  fact  that 
there  are  ample  laws  already  to  cover 
this  subject.  Those  laws  are  on  the 
statute  books  today.  They  are  both 
criminal  and  civil  laws. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  re- 
ferred to  abuses.  I  submit  that  there  are 
abuses  and  violations  with  respect  to 
other  Federal  statutes  that  greatly  ex- 
ceed in  number  the  abuses  that  can  be 
cited  in  this  area.  There  are  abuses  of 
other  Federal  rights,  and  there  are 
abuses  of  other  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  greatly  exceed  even 
those  claimed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
misMon  in  this  particular  area. 

Those  cases  are  not  sought  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  remedial  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  widespread 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  register  and 
to  vote.    I  would  deplore  any  such  thing. 

It  IS  only  in  isolated  instances  where 
tlie  Department  of  Justice  could  round 
up  cases,  with  all  the  legal  force  at  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
in  which  It  could  charge  that  there  were 
any  violations  in  this  field. 

No  one  has  contended  that  southern 
judges  or  southern  juries  are  derelict  in 
dealing  with  cases  of  this  nature.  My 
observations  have  been  that  judges  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  in  Southern  States  are 
so  acutely  aware  of  their  delicate  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  this  subject  that  they 
go  much  further  than  even  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  gone  in 
handing  down  decisions  in  this  particular 
area 

I  al.so  submit  that  when  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  leading  champion  of  all 
legislation  that  can  be  labeled  by  any 
remote  suggestion  civil  rights  legislation, 
says  a  bill  is  unconstitutional  it  is  so 
clearly  unconstitutional  that  even  a  way- 
faring man  can  see  it  to  be  just  that. 

What  do  we  have  here.  Mr.  President? 
It  IS  an  attempt  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  enactment  of  a  simple 
statute  It  is  a  bill  which  would  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under  the 
Constitution  the  power  to  prescribe  such 
qualifications  rests  in  the  States. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  had  before  us 
the  proposal  to  amend  the  Coiistitution 
by  denying  the  States  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe the     payment  of  jwll  taxes  as  a 
qualification    for    voting      It    was    an- 
nounced in  the  Presidents  letter  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  and 
was  generally  agreed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
IS  required  to  deal  with  the  elimination 
of  the  requirement  of  a  poll  tax.    I  have 
sat  here  during  the  entire  debate  with- 
out  hearing   one  Senator   state   why    a 
constitutional  amendment  is  required  to 
deal  with  the  ehmination  of  the  require- 
ment of  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  whereas 
It  IS  contended  that  the  qualification  with 
respect  to  literacy  can  be  enacted  by  a 
simple  Statute     To  this  good  moment,  no 
Senator  has  risen  to  state  any  possible 
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ju-stification  for  relying  on  a  statute  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  the  case  of 
literacy  qualifications,  whereas  it  Is 
maintained  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  required  to  reach  the  sub- 
ict  of  the  qualification  of  the  payment 
ot  a  poll  tax.  The  two  propositions  are 
e<iual:  they  are  in  exactly  the  same  area; 
I  hey  affect  protection  afforded  the  States 
by  the  same  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion If  the  poll  tax  requirement  must. 
be  stricken  down  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  it  does  not  require  a  lawyer 
to  know  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  required  to  reach  a  literacy 
(jualificalion. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  there 
should  be  the  imposition  of  gag  n^le  in 
this  situation  now.  I  feel  certain  that 
."-Senators  will  not  chsinge  their  positions 
on  this  question  simply  because  the  lead- 
ciship  has  carried  this  proposal  over  a 
long  weekend  in  order  to  make  them 
subject  to  the  m:  ny  pressures  which  are 
applied  in  connection  with  proposed  leg- 
i.'-lation  of  this  type,  whether  it  be  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  have  2  min- 
utes remaining,  have  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
t!.e  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
u  i.bh  to  emphasize  the  splendid  editorial 
written  by  David  Lawrence  and  pub- 
lished in  the  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report. 
which  impresses  upon  us  our  solemn  duty 
to  uphold  and  support  the  Constitution. 

Here  also  is  a  message  which  has  come 
down  through  the  ages  from  one  of  our 
greatest  authorities  on  the  Constitution. 
Judge  Thomas  N.  Cooley.  who  on  page 
1 60  of  his  work  on  the  general  principles 
of  constitutional  law  says: 

lifglslatorB  have  their  authority  measured 
by  the  Constitution:  they  are  chosen  to  do 
\ihat  It  permits,  and  nothing  more,  and 
iUey  take  solemn  oath  to  obey  and  support 
it  When  they  disregard  Its  provisions,  they 
usurp  authority,  abuse  their  trust,  and  vlo- 
U'e  the  promise  they  have  confirmed  by  an 
'lath  To  pass  an  act  when  they  are  In 
doubt  whether  It  does  not  violate  the  Con- 
''tuution.  Is  to  treat  as  of  no  force  the  most 
imperative  obligations  any  person  can  as- 
sume A  business  agent  who  would  deal  in 
that  manner  with  his  principal's  business 
would  be  treated  as  untrustworthy;  a  wit- 
ness In  court  who  would  treat  his  oath  thus 
lightly,  and  aArm  things  concerning  which 
he  was  in  doubt,  would  be  held  a  criminal. 
Indeed,  It  la  because  the  legislature  has  ap- 
plied the  judgment  of  lU  members  to  the 
question  of  Its  authority  to  pass  the  pro- 
posed law,  and  has  only  passed  It  after  being 
s.illsfled  of  the  authority,  that  the  Judici- 
ary waive  their  own  doubu,  and  give  It  their 
support. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has 
said,  not  a  single  authority  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  to  suttain  the  con- 
stitutionaHty  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
t  nie  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
txpired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frwn  Illinois. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  did  the  Chair  say  remained 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
doubt  that  any  words  of  mine  will  ma- 
terially change  the  result  as  the  Senate 
prepares  to  vote  for  a  second  time  on 
cloture  on  the  pending  literacy  bill. 
However,  it  seems  strange,  in  view  of  the 
repeated  argument  made  about  consti- 
tutionality, that  not  until  last  Thursday 
was  an  amendment  proposed  to  deal 
with  this  problem  from  the  constitu- 
tional aspect. 

That  abuses  exist  of  the  right  to  vote 
by  some  of  our  citizens  cannot  be  denied. 
The  objective  findingis  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  on  this  point  simply  cannot 
be  controverted.  The  evidence  is  avail- 
able. The  literacy  test  has  been  used  in 
100  counties  in  8  States  to  achieve  the 
result  of  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote, 
but  the  fight  to  eliminate  these  abuses 
will  continue  because  the  issue  is  a  fun- 
damental one. 

At  Gettysburg,  99  years  ago,  Lincoln 
spoke  about  government  by  the  people, 
and  that  it  shall  persist,  not  perish.  He 
did  not  say  government  "by  some  of  the 
people;"  he  did  not  say  government  "by 
a  part  of  the  people;"  he  was  speaking  of 
government  by  all  the  people.  That 
means  those  who  are  qualified  to  exer- 
cise the  right  to  vote. 

To  deny  capriciously  and  arbitrarily 
the  right  to  vote  means  a  departure  from 
that  basic  ideal.  Sooner  or  later  the 
procedure  will  be  changed. 

Earlier,  I  said  that  among  the  flndinsrs 
made  by  the  Commission  was  the  fact 
that  persons  holding  master's  degrees 
and  bachelor's  degrees — ministers, 
teachers,  and  others — were  disqualified 
from  voting.  In  a  Isuid  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  liberty  and  equality,  will  any 
Senator  stand  in  his  place  and  defend 
such  practices?  Can  such  conditions  be 
permitted  to  continue  and  still  maintain 
the  ring  of  sincerity  to  our  professed 
interest  in  peoples  everywhere,  where 
freedom  and  the  rights  which  go  with 
it  are  denied? 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  Attor- 
ney General,  under  existing  law.  has 
enough  authority  to  proceed  against  the 
wrongdoers  who  have  participated  in  ef- 
forts to  deny  the  right  to  vote.  Take 
the  case  in  Montgomery  County.  Ala. 
There  the  Department  of  Justice  had  a 
staff  of  eight  persons,  including  three 
trial  lawyers.  They  examined  36,000 
registrations  and  heard  160  witnesses 
from  both  sides.  Three  months  were  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  case,  and  1  week 
was  needed  to  try  it — and  that  was  only 
one  case.  How  much  progress  can  be 
expected  imder  circumstances  like  that? 
Further  argtmient  on  this  point  at  the 
moment  would  probably  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  However,  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  once  upon  a  time  men  stood  in  this 
Chamber    and    Inveighed    against    civil 


service  and  its  adoption.  How  they  were 
reviled,  vllifled,  and  ridiculed.  Yet  it 
took  only  one  bullet  in  the  heart  of  Gar- 
field to  sweep  away  all  the  superficial 
arguments;  and  today  we  have  civil 
service. 

Once,  men  stood  in  this  Chamber  and 
reviled  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley,  when  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  Dr.  Wiley  thought 
there  ought  to  be  a  pure  food  and  drug 
law  upon  the  statute  books.  But  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  said  that  such  a  law 
would  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
States.  Yet  what  Dr.  Wiley  proposed 
was  a  mere  circumstance  compared  with 
the  law  which  was  finally  written  and 
passed  by  Congress  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  people.    * 

Once,  men  stood  in  this  Chamber  and 
said  it  was  absurd  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  intervene  in  the  field  of  child 
labor,  to  protect  the  sweating,  future 
trustees  and  custodians  of  the  country. 
Even  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  such  a 
proposal  was  obviously  absurd.  But  the 
Keating -Owen  Child  Labor  Act  is  today 
on  the  statute  books.  Today  the  young- 
sters of  the  Nation  are  protected  by  a 
law  which  prevents  the  shipment  in  in- 
terstate commerce  of  goods  which  are 
made  by  sweating  child  labor. 

Once,  a  Negro  Representative,  with 
whom  I  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, purchased  a  pullman  ticket 
from  Chicago  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
He  was  removed  from  the  car  he  had 
boarded.  He  was  an  elected  lawmaker, 
having  the  right  to  vote  on  the  laws 
under  which  he  might  live  and  travel; 
yet  he  did  not  have  the  protection  of  the 
very  laws  which  he  was  privileged  to  help 
to  enact. 

Once  there  were  State  constitutions, 
in  the  Northern  States,  which  limited 
citizenship  to  white  males,  until  the 
14  th  amendment  struck  the  word 
"white"  from  tliose  organic  laws. 

Once  Dred  Scott,  the  servant  of  an 
Army  surgeon,  who  hsul  been  taken  into 
Illinois,  claimed  his  freedom  because 
Illinois  was  a  nonslave  State:  but  the 
Supreme  Court  said  he  was  not  included 
within  the  term  "citizen,"  and  that 
therefore  he  had  no  standing  in  court. 

Once  men  stood  on  this  floor  and  de- 
claimed against  extension  to  women  of 
the  right  to  vote.  It  took  41  years  from 
the  time  when  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  was 
introduced  before  it  secured  the  ap- 
proval of  both  Houses  and  ratification 
by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  thus 
making  ineffective  State  laws  and  State 
constitutions  to  the  contrary. 

More  than  90  years  ago  the  States 
could  exclude  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  from  voting  at  all.  until  the  15th 
amendment  put  an  end  to  that  situation. 
Mr.  President,  citizens  of  this  country 
are  morally  entitled  to  vote  for  those  who 
make  the  laws — the  laws  with  respect  to 
the  taxes  they  must  pay  and  the  laws 
under  which  they  must  do  military  duty. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  change  we  now 
seek  caiuiot  be  made  by  means  of  legis- 
lation, then  let  it  be  made  by  means  of  a 
constitutional  amendment.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  change  will  come,  because 
conscience  and  morality  are  on  our  side. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Illmois 
has  expired. 

The  time  now  being  12  o'clock  noon, 
which  is  1  hour  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Senate  today,  the  Chair,  under  the 
rule,  lays  before  the  Senate  the  cloture 
motion  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  call  the  roll  for  a  quorum. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

|No.  SCLeg  1 

Aiken  Ooldwftter  Morton 

Ailott  Oore  Mosa 

Anderson  Omening  Mundt 

Bartlett  Hart  Murphy 

Bennett  Hartke  Muskie 

Bible  Hayden  Neuberger 

Boggs  Hickey  Paatore 

Burdlck  Hill  Pearson 

I  ush  Holland  Pell 

Butler  Hruska  Prouty 

Byrd,  Va.  Humphrey  Proxmire 

Byrd.  W.  Va.         Jaclcaon  Randolph 

Cannon  Javlts  Rjbertaon 

Capehan  Johnston  Ruasell 

Carlson  Jordan  Saltoiistall 

Carroll  Keating  Scott 

Caae.  NJ  Kefauver  Smothers 

Caae.  S  DaX  Kerr  Smith,  M.iaa 

Chavez  Kuchel  Smth.  Maine 

Clark  Lausche  Sparkman 

Cooper  Long.  Mo  S:enn:« 

Cotton  Long,  Hawaii       Symington 

turtia  Long,  La  Talmadge 

Dirksen  Manafleld  Thunnond 

Dodd  McCarthy  Tower 

Douglaa  McCleUan  Wiley 

£>worahak  McGee  Williams.  N  J 

Eaatland  McNamara  WUllama,  Del 

El  lender  Metcalf  Yarbortnmh 

Bngle  Miller  Young,  N    D.ik 

Ervln  Monroney  Young,  Ohio 

Fong  Morse 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Magnuson  1  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr  Fulbright  I  is  absent  bo- 
cause  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  1  Mr.  Beall  I  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr  Hickbn- 
LooPER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  Chair  now  submits  to  the  Senate 
the  question.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

Under  the  rule,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll  on  this  question 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (when  his  name  was 
called  I  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  I.  who.  if  he 
were  present,  would  vote  "nay.'  and  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall).  who,  if  he  were  pre.s- 
ent.  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  '  yea  '  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  Church] 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  [  Mr. 
Magnuson  1  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr  Fulbright)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas  [Mr    Fulbright]   is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
each  vote  "yea.  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  Beall; 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Hick- 
enlooper] are  necessarily  absent 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
been  previously  announced 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  42. 
nays  52.  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Hoi{g8 

Burdlck 

Hu^h 

Carroll 

erase   N  J 

Clark 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Douglaa 

EjiKle 

Foiii^ 

Oruprii  tig 

Hart 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Beiiiiett 

Bible 

Butler 

Byrd   Va 

Bvrd    W    V.i  Hulland 

Canriun  Hr';.-.ka 

Capehart  Johnston 

Carlson  Jordan 

Ca.se,  .S   D«k  Kefauver 

Chavez  Kerr 

Cooper  Lnng.  La 

Cotton  MrC'lellan 

Curt.s  McGee 

Dworshak  Miller 

Eastlai.d  .Monroney 

Eller.fler  Morton 


I  No    51- Leg  I 

YEAS     42 

Hartke  Moss 

Humphrey  MusKle 

J.u-lvson  Nt-ubtTger 

J. I -Its  Past  ore 

Keating  Pell 

Kuchel  Proxmire 

Lausche  Randolph 

Long.  Mo  Saltonstall 

I-"ng   Hawaii  Scott 

Man>fleld  Smith   Mass 

McCarthy  S  u.th.  Maine 

Mi-N  imara  Symlngtun 

M.-tralf  Wllluni-   N  J 

Morse  Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 52 

Ervin 

Goldwater 

Oore 

H.ivden 

HicKey 

Hill 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

R  jbertaon 

Rvissell 

Sin.ithers 

.Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams.  Del 

YarborouKh 

Young    N    Dak 


NOT  VOTING     6 


Ailott 
Beall 


Church 

Kulbri„'ht 


Hickenloop«"r 
Magnu.son 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  not  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion 
IS  rejected 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  I 
a.'-k  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  remark.s 
that  I  have  prepared  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rectird. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objretion.  It  IS  so  ordered. 

There  be.nw  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment wa»s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemint  by  Senator  Kzrwvai. 
On  Lust  Wednesday  I  voted  against  cloture, 
and  I  have  voted  against  cloture  again 
today  I  w::,h  brierty  to  state  my  re.uson.s 
I  re.Ulze  tfat  literacy  tests  have  been  un- 
fairly appliec,  in  .some  States  to  deprive  un- 
justly citizer  s  of  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  This  I  depi  re  Like  most  of  my  col- 
league.s  in  the  Seiuite.  I  am  anxious  to 
.support  som.i'  efTertlve  remedy  Tlils  is  an 
imp'irtant  cuestUm  and  an  appropriate 
remedy   Is   not   easy   to   decide   upon 

It  Is  true  that  more  than  2  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  the  bill,  H  R  1.361  was  made 
the  pending  i.ssue  However,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  a  determined  effort  has 
been  made  to  bring  the  issue  to  a  vote  No 
morning  sessions  of  the  Senate  have  been 
held  We  ha,e  u-sually  .idjourned  about  5  30 
or  6  o'clock      On  some  d.iys   there  have  been 


no  meeting  of  the  Senate  at  all  To  Justify 
a  vote  for  cloture  I  feel  there  should  be  more 
.strenuous  efforts  to  get  full  and  complete 
consideration  and  debate  on  a  meaaure. 

The  pending  measure,  In  my  opinion,  is  of 
very,  very  doubtful  constitutionality.  Under 
the  Constitution  qualifications  for  voters 
must  be  set  by  the  States.  This  Is  not  a 
question  of  discrimination  on  the  face  of 
the  State  laws  them.selvea.  Such  dlscrlm- 
in.ition  would  l.>e  prohibited  by  the  15th 
iuneiulment  But  it  Is  a  question  of  how 
to  prevent  unfair  and  discriminatory  appli- 
cation of  existing  literacy  laws  which  the 
states  have  adcipted 

Even  If  constitutional  I  think  the  present 
measure  might  encourage  even  more  dls- 
f r.inchi.^ement  'it  citizens  because  of  their 
nue  than  we  have  at  present.  It  might  en- 
courage states  to  raise  the  basic  literacy 
test  to  the  sixth  grade  criteria  Election 
otnci.vls  could  require  voters  to  furnish  proof 
of  completion  of  six  grades  of  schooling 
which  wf)Uld  In  many  cases  be  dlfflcult  to 
do  and  thus  would  prevent  many  quallrted 
voters  from  registering  The  bill  does  hvit 
cover  discriminations  where  the  citizen  had 
not   graduated    from   the  sixth   grade 

I  think  the  civil  rights  law  of  1»60.  which 
I  supj>irted  ran  be  a  much  more  effective 
remedy  It  authorizes  the  appointment  (.-f 
Federal  referees  who  can  register  voters 
upon  showing  a  pattern  of  discrimination  In 
any  coutUy.  If  this  law  needs  strengthen- 
ing or  Its  pnx-edures  expedited.  I  would  be 
In  favor  of  df)lng  s>) 

Since  we  met  <jn  last  Wednesday  Senat.  r 
CcM>PEa  of  Kentucky  has  prepared  an  amend- 
ment, whlih  I  understiind  he  will  file  tod:iy 
I  have  di.scu.ssed  his  prr.}x)sal  In  detail  with 
him  It  provides  a  vehicle  which  probably 
would  be  c<.nstltutlonal  and  which  would 
alT  ird  a  more  effective  means  of  preventing 
dl.scrlmlnatlon  than  is  contained  In  the 
pre.se nt   bill 

Senator  Casi  of  South  Dakota  has  oCTered 
a  sub.stltute  amendment  calling  for  a  con.sti- 
tutional  amendment  There  can  be  no 
d  ubt  as  to  the  legality  of  this  approach 
Eventually  this  meth(<l  c.'Uld  be  more  ef- 
fective than  the  plan  pr'>iH>.sed  In  the  pend- 
ing  me.isure 

Senator  Cooper  s  and  Senator  Case's  pro- 
posals are  far  reaching  and  Important  and 
.ire  entitled  U)  thorough  discussion.  Other 
amendments  may  be  tiled  during  the  next 
few  days  which  should  be  considered.  It 
Would  not  be  p<Misible  to  give  them  the  con- 
sideration they  de.serve  with  Senators  lim- 
ited to  1  hour  of  debate  which  would  be  the 
case  under  cloture  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  have  4  or  5  full  days  to  consider 
the.se  pro[>,sals  During  this  time  we  should 
meet  early  in  the  morning  and  have  ses- 
sions Into  the  night  After  that  time  I 
would  feel  that  there  had  been  sufflclent 
dLscu.s-slon.  that  the  citizens  of  the  Nation 
Would  be  informed,  there  would  be  an  op- 
portunity for  crystallization  of  public  opin- 
ion both  on  the  pending  measure  and  the 
amendments  and  substitutes.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  I  would  feel  that  we 
ought  to  decide  the  Issues  on  the  merit.s 
and  that  further  discu.sslon  would  be  only 
for  delay  and  obstruction,  of  which  I  do  lu  t 
approve 

If  then  a  consent  agreement  on  a  time 
for  v.)tlng  could  not  be  obtained.  I  would 
then  feel  Justified  In  voting  for  cloture,  1 
am  sure  that  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  know  that  a  n\imber  of 
Senators  share  these  views 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  following  routine  business  was 
transacted 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  ot  his  secretaries,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  on  May  11,  1962,  the  Pres- 
ident had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
tS.  1668)  to  authorize  the  imposition  of 
forfeitures  for  certain  violations  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  the 
common  carrier  and  safety  and  special 
ndds. 


REPORT  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
•  H   DOC.  NO.  404) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  jirovisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  358,  83d  Congress,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  annual  report  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  E>evelopment 
Coiporation,  covering  its  activities  for 
tlie  year  ended  December  31.  1961. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  May  14.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  se:>sion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

<  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
.see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  followng  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H  R  11221  An  act  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  aa 
amended  (37  USC  25U).  to  Increase  the 
biiAlc  allowance  for  quarters  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  to  make  {perma- 
nent the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 
ts  amended  (50  App  US  C.  2201  et  seq.),  and 
J  or  other  purposes:    and 

HR  11261  An  act  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
pur;x>ses. 


K.NROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
•speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  billf  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, ajid  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 

President: 

S  1595  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act   to  give   the   Federal   Power  Commission 


II 


authority  to  suspend  changes  In  rate  sched- 
ules covering  sales  for  resale  for  industrial 
vise  only: 

H.R.  9778.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  steel  and  steel  products 
donated  for  an  addition  to  the  Chippewa 
Ck)unty  War  Memorial  Hospital,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.,  and  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  records,  diagrams,  and  other  data  with 
regard  to  business,  engineering,  or  explora- 
tion operations  conducted  outside  the  United 
States: 

H.R.  10607.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  certain  related  laws  to  provide 
for  the  restatement  of  the  tariff  classlflcatlon 
provisions,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  May 
of  each  year  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week;  and 

H.J.  Res.  711.  Joint  resolution  to  prescribe 
names  for  the  several  House  of  Representa- 
tives office  buildings. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated : 

HR.  11221.  An  act  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (37  USC.  252),  to  increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  Dep>endents  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.), 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HR.  11261.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  House  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purp>oses;    placed  on  the  calendar. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Expansion  or  Launch  PACiLrnis 
AT  Cape  Canavxsal,  Ful. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington.  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  expansion  of  launch  facilities 
at  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Property  Acquisitions  foe 
Stockpile  Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant'  to  law,  on 
property  acquisitions  for  stockpile  pvirposes, 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Amendment  or  District  or  Columbia  Public 
School  Pood  Services  Act 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Coltmibla  Public  School  Pood 
Services  Act  ( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Reliet  or  Owners  or  Abutting  Property 
From  Certain  Assessments  in  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  relieve 
owners  of  abutting  property  from  certain 
assessments  In  connection  with  the  repair 
of  alleys  and  sidewalks  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Increase  in  Borrowing  Authobitt  roB  Gen- 
eral Fund  or  the  District  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
an  increase  In  the  Ixjrrowlng  authority  for 
the  general  fund  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monktabt  and  Financial 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on  Foreign  Relations. 

CEETmcATioN  or  Adequate  Son,  Survey  and 
Land  Classification,  South  Gila  Valley 
Unit,  Arizona 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  South 
Gila  Valley  unit.  Yuma  Mesa  division,  Gila 
project,  Arizona,  and  that  the  lands  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  production  of  agricultural 
crops  by  means  of  irrigation  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  » 

Report  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial    Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  that  Commission,  dated 
April  30,  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Appropriations  for  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  1963 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  In  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.,  pro- 
testing against  the  imposition  of  a  Federal 
income  tax  on  interest  derived  from  public 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors   of   San  Joaquin   County,   Calif., 
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protaatlnc  aciUnat  the  LmposlUon  of  a  Fed- 
eral Income  Uui  on  Income  derived  from  pub- 
lic bond*;    to  tlM  Committee  on  nnance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  PtilladelphU.  Pa..  faTorlng  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  Include  medical  care 
for  the  aged;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Resolutions    adopted    by    the    71st    Conti- 
nental  Congress   of   the   National   Society   of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  RevnUitlon 
held  April  18-20,  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
PorelKn  Relations 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  city  councUs 
of  the  cities  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Cuvlna.  both 
of  the  State  of  California,  protesting  against 
any  amendment  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding a  Federal  Income  tax  on  Income  de- 
rived from  public  bonds;  to  trie  Commlttf»e 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  In  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    rci>orLs    of 
nominaUons  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currencv 

Byron  D  Woodslde.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 

m  salon 

By  Mr  DODD.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Robert  C  Zampano,  of  Connecticut  to  be 
US  attorney  fur  the  district  af  CunnectKut. 
and 

Joseph  T  PloszaJ.  of  Connecticut,  to  he 
U  S    marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    I.ONG  of  Louisiana 

S.  3289  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  L'nlted 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the 
granUng  of  national  service  life  Insurance 
to  veteraria  heretolore  eligible  for  such  in- 
surance,   to   the  Committee  on  Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Lo.vc  of  r,oiilsi.-ar..a 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  whlrh 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr     ELLENDER    (for   himself.   M.- 

BS.VNETT.    Mr      Ht    MPHBET.     M.'      IX)NG 

of      Louisiana.      Mr       Holland.      Mr 

Smathexs.  Mr    Allott.  Mr    C^brull. 

Mr   WiLST.  .Mr  Caslson.  Mr   Ukmc  of 

Hawaii    Mr    MrrcALr.   Mr    Lais<hb. 

Mr      JoH.NsTON.     Mr      BuanicK.    Mr. 

Mansiiilo,  and  Mr    FonG)  . 

S    3290     A  bin   to  amend   and  extend    t.he 

provisions    uf    the    -Sugar     Act     of     ii>48.     as 

amended,   to  the  Committee  on  Ftnanre 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ellendeh  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    ROBERTSON  fby  request) 
S    3291     A   bill   uy  amend  section   14ib!    of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act    as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend   for    2    years    the    authority   of    Federal 
Reserve    banks    to    purchase   US    obligations 
directly  from   the  Treasury,   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    PASTORE 
S.  3292    A  bill  w  authorise  approprlaiion.s 
for    the    Atomic    Energy    Commlaslon    In    ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy .\ct  of   1954    as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes    t<i  the  Joint  Committee  on  A' omic 
Energy 

Bv  Mr    ANDERSON  (by  request  i 
8    3293.      A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Oerda 
ChrlstofTersen    HUllard;    to    the    Committee 
on   the  Judiciary  _ 


By  Ui   CARROLL: 

S.  32M.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Nlcholv>n;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary- 

By  Mr   CLARK 

S.   S2a5.      A    bUl   (or   the   relief  of  Math  -w 
Lengyel      (also     known     as     Brother     Paul. 
SVU  i;   to  the  C  >mmlttee  on  tfie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McC  ARTHY 

8  3296  A  1)111  to  provide  that  tips  received 
by  an  employee  In  the  course  of  his  employ- 
nvnt  sh.i'.l  fc-  includ'd  ;s  p.irt  f  h;s  wa:?<  s 
for  oId-ak(e.  survivors,  and  di.sabllity  In- 
surance purp-oses  and  for  purposes  of  income 
tax     withholding:      to     the     Commltte*     on 

Fui.ilice 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN 

S     3297       A    bill    for    the    rHlef   Af   Joannls 
I>'un!s     to  f  e  Committee  on  the  Judl>-hiry 
By  Mr    H.ART 

S  3->9j  A  bi.l  r.jr  the  relief  of  Stanlsl.iw 
Blaloglowskl,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Juilclary 


RE.SOLl-1  ION 
TO  PRINT  .AS  A  SENATE  IXXT^MFNT 
A  LI6T  OF  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENTS ro  THE  CON.-^TI'I  LTIi  )N 
SUBMIT'lED  DURING  69TH  CON- 
GRESS. 2D  SESSION.  ITIROUGn 
THE  87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr  EASTLAND,  by  request  submilU'd 
the  follow I1VS4  re.soiution  'S  Res  341  >; 
which  was  rt-f erred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admini.stratu.n 

Ri":olvrd  That  there  be  printed  rts  a  Sen- 
a'e  documei.-  a  list  of  pr  jpo^ed  amend- 
ments to  th«  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  submitted  during  the  Sixty-ninth 
Con'^ress.  second  sossion.  thrfnigh  the 
Eighty-seventa  Congress,  as  compiled  by  the 
Senate  Llbrai-y,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sccret.iry  of  tie  Senate  and  rh.it  one  thoti- 
sand  five  hundred  additional  cople.s  be 
printed  f  ir  tl.i;  u.se  of  the  ("<.:.•  n.ittee  cm  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  GRANT- 
ING NATIONAL  .=:ERVlr-F  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE TO  CERTAIN  VEIERANS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dont.  I  mtruuuce.  fur  appropriate  rcftr- 
ence  a  bill  to  amend  titir  38  of  the 
Unittxl  .^t-ates  Codf  to  permit  for  1  year, 
the  grantin  '  of  national  .service  life  in- 
-suranc  to  vteran.s  heretofore  eligible 
for  such  in.«;'iranre 

Durinc  the  pa.st  few  week.s  I  have  been 
m  commu.'ucation  with  offlf^ial.s  of  the 
Kennedy  adminiitration  about  this  m.it- 
iev.  In  Llie  piust  I  havt-  e-xprt-.-vbtil  amaze- 
ment that  the  admini.stratic  n  oppD.scd 
the  NSLI  b:i:.  m  light  of  the  fact  that 
President  Kennedy,  when  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  j<  ined  me  in  .spoasorins;  that 
bill  on  four  ciifTcient  occa.'^ion.s 

The  fact  ttiat  the  Senate  ha.s  dt-mon- 
f-trated  its  intention  to  .stand  flnri  in  t^.l^ 
matter  has  led  to  ereattr  co<)f)eration 
in  several  qi.arters  For  one  thin?,  it 
has  made  it  possible  to  receive  indica- 
tions that  the  President's  position  on  this 
bill  ha.^  not  clani;ed  since  he  wa^  a  Mmi- 
ber  of  the  S.niate  The  Veteran^'  Ad- 
ministrator has  had  occasion  to  study 
this  matter  (arefully.  and  he  has  con- 
cluded that  It  Is  the  kind  of  tliinj;  which 
the  VA  should  be  supporting.    I  am  con- 
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fldent  that  when  the  Administrator — 
who  has  never  personally  testified  on 
the  bill — appears  he  will  speak  In  favor 
of  the  measure.  I  both  believe  and  hope 
that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  state  that 
h^  IS  5;  eakng  for  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration or.  this  matter. 

The  NSLI  bill  which  I  am  today  In- 
troducmt?  meets  .several  objections  which 
the  Veteran.s'  Admini.stratlon  has  rai.sed 
to  the  proposal  I  have  Introduced  in  the 
past  and  to  the  NSLI  bill  Introduced  by 
the  Vetiians'  .■Affairs  chairman  in  this 
session  of  Conere<;s  Thi.s  bill  would  ac- 
complish the  same  objective,  with  a  few 
sii'iufirant  chani;es 

Most  important,  any  service-disabled 
veteran  ht-rftofort'  fliKible  for  national 
service  life  insurance,  whether  his  dis- 
ability br  total  nr  partial,  would  be  eli- 
gible iw  the  reopened  insurance. 

Another  siKmficant  change  Ls  that 
un.lrr  thr,  m  w  bill,  insurance  for  vet- 
erans who  are  in  v,oo(l  health  would  1)€ 
ba.'cd  u- on  the  1958  mortality  table. 
rathir  tlian  the  older,  (mt-dated  tables 
uhch  ha\t'  bci  n  u:>rd  m  the  past 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  received  and  be 
at  the  dosk  for  3  days  for  additional 
spon.sors 

Ih.- PP.ESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  BiR- 
D  -K  in  the  chair'  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  Me  on 
the  de.sk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
f:  >m  Louisiana 

The  bill  fS  3289'  to  amend  title  38. 
Uiuted  States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year 
tlie  uranlin^  of  national  .service  life 
insurance  to  veterans  heretofore  eh- 
riMe  for  such  insurance  introduced  by 
N!'  Long  of  I^)uisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  foINjw- 
ing  analy.sis  will  explain  the  bill;  it  pro- 
pfi  ;«S  to 

First  Restore  for  1  year  after  a  year 
f:  rn  daU-  of  enactment  of  the  bill  the 
e'.inuihly  of  ail  \elerans  in  nood  health 
who  were  formerly  entitled  to  apply  for 
national  .service  life  insurance  to  apply 
for  and  be  grajilt'd  participating  insur- 
ance witli  premiums  and  guaranteed 
values  b;u.ed  on  the  1958  Commissioners 
Standard  Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality. 
Second  Restore  fur  1  year  after  a  year 
fmni  datt  of  enactment  of  the  bill  the 
elunbilily  of  all  veterans  unable  to  qual- 
ify for  the  nonparticipatinK  insurance 
above  solely  because  of  a  .servicc-con- 
necu-d  disability,  whether  partial  or 
total.  U)  apply  for  and  be  granted  non- 
partieipating  service  disabled  veterans 
insurance  is.sued  under  38  US.C.  722(ai. 
Third  Require  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  thf'  insurance  pranied  to 
veteran.s  in  pood  health  be  borne  bv  the 
insureds 

Fourth  Establish  a  new  trust  fund  for 
veterans  in  go«.>d  health  who  are  ussued 
m.^uianee  This  is  neccsi;ai-y.  since  a 
ni  vc  type  of  insurance  is  being  estab- 
li.shed  for  a  new  group  whose  mortality 
experience  may  be  difTerent  from  tho.se 
in  the  exi5tinK  NSLI  fund;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  fund  will  safeguard  the 
equities  in  the  existing  ti-ust  fund. 
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AMENDMENT    AND    EXTENSION    OP 
PROVISIONS   OP   SUGAR   ACT   OP 

1948 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bknnitt, 
Hlmphrey.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Holland, 
Smathers,  Allott.  Caaioll,  Wiliy,  Cakl- 
soN.  Long  of  Hawaii,  lidTCALr,  Lauschi, 
Johnston,  Burdick,  Mansfixlo,  and 
FoNC,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Su^ar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  lie  at  ttie  desk  until  Wednes- 
day next,  in  order  that  Senators  who 
desire  to  Join  in  sponsoring  it  may  do  so. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  bill  (S  3290)  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender 
<for  himself  and  other  Senators*,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NOTICE  OP  MOnON  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATION  BILL 

Mr  HAYDEN  suomitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  .suspend  paragrapli  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpoee  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10802) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interitir  and  related  agencies  for  the 
Uscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  23.  line  9.  after  "therein,"  Insert: 
including  the  Improvement*  of  the  county 
ro.'td  from  Brlgham  City,  Utah,  to  the  head- 
quarters Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge;". 

Mr  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intend(<l  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  10802,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

"For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


JAMES       M.       NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit amendments,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, to  the  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  proi>o6ed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MANsnxLD],  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.DiRKSENl.toUiebUKHJl.  1361)  for 
the  relief  of  Jame^  M.  Norman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFPICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed,  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

Amendments   (in  the  Natuee  or  a 

BtTBSTtTUTB) 

In  lieu  of  th«  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert  the  following:  "That  (s)  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  right  to  vote  Is 
fundamental  to  free,  democratic  government 
and  that  It  continues  to  t>e  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  to  secure  and 
protect  this  right  against  all  discriminatory 
restrictions. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
right  to  vote  of  many  persons  has  been  sub- 
jected to  discriminatory  restrictions  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color;  that  tests  of  literacy 
have  been  used  extensively  as  a  device  for 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  otherwise  qual- 
ified persons  on  account  of  race  or  color; 
and  that  laws  presently  In  effect  are  Inade- 
quate to  assure  that  all  qualified  persons 
shall  enjoy  this  essential  right  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  or  color. 

"(c)  The  Congress,  therefore,  further  finds 
and  declares  that  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
Is  necessary  to  make  effective  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution,  particularly  those  con- 
tained In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments,  by  eliminating  or  preventing 
discriminatory  restrictions  on  the  franchise 
which  occur  through  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote  to  persons  through  the  use  of  certain 
literacy  tests  and  which  exist  In  order  to 
effectuate  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2004  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (42  UJS.C. 
1971).  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(1)'  after 
■(a)'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"  "(2)  No  Individual  seeking  to  vote,  or  to 
qualify  to  vote,  in  any  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  In  any  State  or  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  be  subjected  to  any  literacy 
test  as  a  qualification  for  voting  by  an  offi- 
cial, or  person  acting  under  color  of  law  or 
otherwise,  to  whom  application  Is  required 
to  be  made  to  vote  at  the  place  of  voting, 
or  to  be  enrolled  or  registered  as  a  voter. 
Por  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (3),  the  term  "literacy  test"  in- 
cludes any  test  of  the  ability  of  an  Individual 
to  read,  write,  comprehend,  understand,  or 
Interpret  any  matter. 

"'(3)  No  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  shall,  In  admin- 
istering any  literacy  test  which  Is  Imposed 
as  a  qualification  for  voting  In  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  In  any  State  or 
subdivision  of  a  State,  apply  to  any  Individ- 
ual any  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
which  Is  different  from  the  standards,  prac- 
tices, or  procedures  applied  to  any  other 
Individual.' 

"Sbc.  3.  If  any  part  or  provision  of  this  Act 
Is  held  invalid,  all  other  parts  or  provisions 
shall  remain  In  effect.  If  a  part  or  provision 
of  this  Act  is  held  Invalid  In  one  or  more 
of  Its  applications,  the  part  or  provision 
shall  remain  In  effect  in  all  other  applica- 
tions." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read.  "An  Act  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote  from  discrimination 
through  the  use  of  literacy  tests." 


EASEMENTS  ON  REAL  PROPERTY 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES — AMEITO- 
MENT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  biU  (HJl.  8355)  to  au- 
thorize executive  agencies  to  grant  ease- 
ments In,  over,  or  upon  real  property 
of  the  United  States  under  the  control 
of  such  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed.         "* 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  204  OP 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1966— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hruska. 
Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Casi  of  South 
Dakota),  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  POR  ALL  FUELS 
IN  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  3,  1962,  the  names  of 
Senators  Moss,  Randolph,  Cooper, 
Clark,  Scott,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Douglas,  and  Burdick  were  added  as  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3241) 
to  amend  section  201(a)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  (40  U.S.C.  481(a)(3)),  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gruening  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  on  May  3,  1962. 


SELECT      COMMITTEE     ON      SMALL 

BUSINESS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 

SOR  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  sponsor,  at  the  next  printing, 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  amending 
the  resolution  creating  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  principal 
sponsor  of  which  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  today  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination  of  Seymour  M.  Peyser, 
of  New  York,  to  be  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Development  Financing,  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Remarks  In  presenting  Senator  Stuaet 
Stminoton,  of  Missouri,  at  West  Virginia 
Lions  Clubs  convention  and  article  on  Sen- 
ator Symington's  address  from  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette.  May  12.  1963. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

Address  by  Senator  Framk  E.  Mobs  on  the 
subject  of  small  business,  delivered  at  the 
George  Washington  University,  May  8,  1062. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  CASE  of  South  I>akota  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  haa  the 
floor. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  desire  to  call  up  my  amendment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  ? 

Mr   CASE  of  South  Dakote.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate  in 
the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  ear- 
lier entered,  the  Senate  will  be  in  the 
morning  hour  until  1  o'clock 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate  op- 
erating under  a  limitation  on  time  in  thr 
mormng  hour? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Yes; 
under  a  3-minute  limitation. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  desire 
to  call  up,  as  in  legislative  session,  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  1361,  identified  as 
•5-10-62— B 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  Is 
not  in  order  at  this  time.  There  is  noth- 
ing pending  before  the  Senate  at  the 
moment.  The  Senate  is  in  the  morning 
hour,  under  a  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  iL 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Was  the 
bill.  H.R.  1361.  laid  before  the  Senate 
this  mornins:  when  the  Senate  went  Into 
session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
not. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Did  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  at  12  o'clock 
merely  under  the  prior  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  voted  under  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akota.     Will  tl.e 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  be  H  R 
1361  when  the  Senate  returns  to  legis- 
lative session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  it  will 
become  the  pendmg  business.  It  will 
become  the  pending  business  at  1  o'clock 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  E)akota.  Was  it 
the  pending  business  when  the  Senate 
last  recessed  or  adjourned? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  was 
Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Then  is 
it  not  in  order  to  consider  the  bill  before 
the  morning  hour  expires? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Not  on 

I.londay 

Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota      Not  on 
Monday? 

Will  there  be  any  opportunity,  under 
the  situation  which  prevails  on  Monday, 


for  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to 
call  up  his  amendment? 

The  PFiESIDINO  OFFICER  There 
will  be.  Under  the  rule  the  bill  will  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  at  1  o'clock- 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I?there 
a  posslbilit  y  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  can  reserve  the  right  to  be  rec- 
ognized at  1  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sc'iiatur  c<juld  not  reserve  that  right  ex- 
cept by  u.iarumous  consent 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  recognized  at  1  o'clock  to  call 
up  my  amendment 

Mr.  M.'VNSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  Objec- 
tion IS  heard 

Several  Senators  addres.sed  the  Cliair 
The      PRESIDING      0FFICP:R      The 
Senator  fiom  Kan.sas  Is  recognized. 


TracuTE:  to  mrs.  marjorie  l 
french— national  teacher  of 
thf:  year 

Mr.  CARI^ON  Mr  President,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  [.  Fieiich.  of  Topt-ka,  Kans.. 
mathematics  instructor  at  tiie  Tupeka 
High  School,  has  b«-en  namod  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year  This  is  a  great 
honor  whi-h  has  come  to  our  State,  and 
particularly  to  the  Topeka  Hir^h  School 

Mrs  Frt^nch  was  chosen  for  this  honor 
from  1.4  million  elementary  and  hi^h 
school  ti^-achers  in  tiie  country.  The 
award  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  and  Look  mai<azine 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
award,  a  teacher  must  be  nominated  by 
the  chief  school  officer  of  the  State;  and 
then,  after  being  observed  at  work, 
nominees  are  rated  by  a  committee  of 
national  Ic.iders  in  education  meeting  in 
Washington.  DC. 

This  mornins,'  Mrs.  French  received  an 
award  in  the  form  of  a  gold  lapel  pin 
and  a  certirlcate  emblematic  of  her  hon- 
or from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  a  current  issue  of  the  Ixx)k  maga- 
zine. Mrs  French  was  described  as  "ono 
m  a  milUor  '  She  teaches  mathematics 
in  the  Top<^ka  Hiph  school  and  is  sup^-r- 
visor  of  mathematics  in  grades  7  to  12 
for  the  Topeka  public  schools.  She  has 
been  a  teacher  m  her  native  Kansas  for 
23  years  ar.d  has  taught  14  years  in  the 
Topeka  scliool  system 

Many  splendid  statements  have  been 
made  resraiding  her  outstandintr  ability 
as  a  teach-r  A  Topeka  school  official 
put  It  this  way: 

She  gives  her  students  the  kind  of  salt 
that  makfs   them   thirsty   lor   knowledge 

Another  ,<aid: 

She  ha.s  every  quality  a  great  teacher 
Bhouid  pobi^iifi.  Her  pupils  get  to  class  early 
because  thej   iire  so  eager  to  wurk  with  her. 

One  of  her  students  stated: 

She's  the  finest  teacher  I  ever  h.id  We 
work  very  h  ird  In  her  classes  but  it's  never 
drudgery. 

Mrs  French  has  received  many  honors 
during    her   U'achmg   career.     She   was 


named  Woman  of  the  Year  In  education 
m  Toi)eka  m  1959.  In  19«0  she  was 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation Valley  Forge.  She  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Mathematics  and  of  the  Topeka 
Teachers  Association. 

Kansas  Is  greatly  honored  by  this  out- 
standing recognition  that  has  come  to 
one  of  her  teachers,  and  I  want  to  extend 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mrs 
French. 


WOODBINE  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR. 

KANS. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  Kansas 
is  greatly  interested  in  a  program  of  wa- 
ter runoff,  and  therefore  is  Interested  not 
only  in  the  construction  of  large  reser- 
voirs but  an  increa.sed  and  expanded  de- 
velupnunt  of  control  of  water  runoff  in 
our  smaller  watersheds  We  have  had 
sonu  outstanding  work  done  in  this  field. 
but  thfre  is  more  to  be  done 

The  State  A.ssoclation  of  Watersheds, 
through  its  president,  Mr  Grant  Engle, 
I-:'  Abilene,  Kans  ,  expressed  It  recently 
this  way . 

We  want  it  undersUxid  th.it  the  Stat«  As- 

Si.ici.itiori  uf  Kansas  Watersheds  Is  not  antl- 
c1.i::i  b  .!  think  that  b<ith  programs  have 
their  place  In  the  fluod  control  program  as 
written  tn  the  Ci'ngre.vs 

The  W.itershed  Art  pus.-cd  in  1953  dele- 
g;ifed  riRhtfl  tor  local  people  to  organize 
.iiiU  to  qualify  fir  FeUtral  funds  to  stop 
flooding  on  streams  of  ;26o,LKK)  itcres  or  less 
Ihe  Corps  of  Engu.eert.  and  other  agencies 
were  gi  eu  authurity  In  the  field  of  flixxl 
toiiUol  many  ye.u-s  before  tills.  We  believe 
that  !>cal  people  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  make  full  use  of  the  Watershed  Act 
aA  st^iec  by  Congrejifi  In  1953. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Abilene 
Renector-Chronicic  an  editorial  In  re- 
yard  to  the  authorization  of  one  of  the 
former  proposed  reservoirs  m  Kansas. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp,  as  follows: 

Now  OR  Never  fdr  Woodbine 

The  A&so<Matlon  of  Kansiis  Watershed."?. 
a'.'  UK  w'.th  numerous  other  farm  organiza- 
tions, haa  taken  a  firm  position  against 
aii'hi  rlzatlou  by  ihu  session  of  Congress  of 
the  Wi-.dblne  D<im  and  Reservoir  on  Lyons 
Creek  a*  proposed  by  the  U  S  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

This  i.s  not  at  all  surprising.  However,  the 
very  sound  reMoning  b«hlnd  the  opposition 
is  not  based  on  simply  "antldam"  sentiment 
which  exists  ^-enerally  among  fanners.  It  Is 
based  more  on  a  demand  for  the  watershed 
prov;r;an  to  be  er.en  an  equal  and  fair 
chance 

The  Federal  program  of  Hood  control 
throu(rh  blf?  dams  and  reservoirs  has  been 
the  specialty  field  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  many  years.  They  do  a  good  Job  and 
f- .nie  pi  ices  their  type  of  project  is  vlUl. 
Thi.s  is  highly  questionable  in  the  case  of  the 
Wrxciblne  Reservoir— but  the  corps  Is  one  of 
the  most  potent  "Influence"  bodlea  there  Is 
when  it  comes  to  pulling  appropriations  out 
of  ConKreas.  and  when  they  set  out  to  get 
a  project  through  It  Is  about  like  a  town 
b.i.sebai:  team  playing  the  New  York  Yankees. 
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Its  been  only  leas  than  10  years  that  a 
w.itershcd  district  could  qualify  for  Federal 
funds  to  stop  flooding  on  small  streams,  such 
.is  Lyons  Creek.  The  corpa  was  given  this 
r•,^•ht  many  years  ago 

The  point  Is  slmplr  this-  If  Ckingreas  au- 
thnrl7.es  the  propoaed  Woodbine  Dam  at  this 
time  the  people  would  be  denied  the  right  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Watershed  Act  of  19&3. 
In  i>rder  to  obtain  funds  under  the  Water- 
shed Act  the  project  has  to  be  Justified  by  a 
kH-neflt  area  If  the  big  dam  Is  authorized 
It  would  take  In  virtually  all  of  the  benefit 
area  of  the  watershed  district  There  can't 
i>e  both.  Therefore,  the  possibility  of  solv- 
ing the  water  problems  in  the  Lyons  Creek 
.irea  under  the  watershed  program  would  be 
vk.ished  downstream  torever. 

It  Is  sort  of  a  legalized  tbroatcuttlng 
process  The  flood  |)lala  of  any  watershed 
determines  the  feaslt  lllty  of  the  project  and 
the  flood  plain  Is  eMnr  Inated  through  priority 
to  another  project,  you're  out  of  business. 

The  Congress  should  be  guided  by  a  res- 
olution passed  by  thi>  Kansas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  year.  With  only  three  dis- 
senting votes,  the  hoose  asked  the  Governor 
not  to  recommend  tlie  Woodbine  Dam 
project  until  the  watershed  district  (now 
actively  engaged  In  a  program  that  will  solve 
the  problem  without  loss  of  all  the  produc- 
tivity and  taxes  from  the  land)  has  Just  a 
few  years  to  prove  Itself. 


THE  GOLD  CRLSIS'— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President. 
on  Thursday.  May  10.  I  addressed  the 
67th  annual  convention  of  the  E>elaware 
Bankers  Association  in  Wilmington,  Del.. 
on  the  subject  of  the  gold  crisis  and 
other  vital  matters  confronting  this  Na- 
tion today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricoro,  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks,  excerpts  from  that 
speech. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thq  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Th«  Goij>  Crisis 

This  Nation  has  been  on  a  deficit  financing 
basis  for  3S  of  the  paft  31  years.  There  was 
a  M  billion  deficit  last  year;  there  wlU  be  a 
17  to  %\0  billion  deficit  this  year;  and  there 
«-lll  be  another  deficit  of  «3  to  $6  billion  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year 

The  statutory  Federal  debt  limit  has  been 
raised  twice  In  the  pa-it  11  months.  A  third 
request  Is  pending,  and  I  shall  oppose  It. 
The  debt  Is  approximately  $300  billion.  TTie 
administration  estimates  that  Its  spending 
will  raise  It  close  to  SSOS  billion  In  the  com- 
ing year. 

We  are  told  that  tlie  fiscal  situation  will 
be  all  right  If  we  balance  the  Federal  budget 
over  a  cycle  of  years,  and  that  this  will  be 
taken  care  of  automatically  If  the  Federal 
Government  will  only  spend  enough  to  raise 
the  GNP  high  enough  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary revenue. 

This  Is  evil  Action.  It  never  has  worked; 
It  Is  not  working  no\r,  and  I  can  prove  it. 
It  win  not  work  in  the  futtire,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  rely  on  it.  A  prudent  govern- 
ment would  balance  Its  budget  by  stopping 
nonessential  expenditures.  This  Is  not  be- 
ing done. 

The  hard  fact  Is  tliat  continuing  deficits 
ultimately  end  In  bankruptcy.  When  a  na- 
tion goes  bankrupt,  Its  assets  are  not  taken 
over  and  sold  to  satisfy  Its  debts.  Its  money 
becomes  worthless;  Its  economy  dlalnt*- 
gratea;  Its  form  of  government  falls  and 
changes. 


Prevloiia  Federal  deficits  have  been  a  prime 
factor  In  Inflation  which  continues  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  Recent  claims  that 
Inflation  had  stopped  were  shortlived.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  haa  dropped  every  year 
since  World  War  U  except  ItMO  and  1955;  It 
Is  stUl  going  down;  It  has  dropped  another 
half -cent  in  the  past  12  months. 

As  of  March  this  year  the  dollar  was  worth 
46.1  cenU  on  the  1939  Index.  lu  purchasing 
power  had  dropped  between  February  and 
March,  and  It  had  dropped  between  January 
and  February.  I  stispect  It  will  be  down 
again  In  April  and  May. 

In  short,  ovir  situation  is  characterized  by 
increasing  debt,  continuing  deflclU,  and 
threatening  inflation.  Such  a  situation  does 
not  Inspire  confldence  at  home  or  abroad; 
but  we  need  confldence  In  the  dollar  now  as 
we  never  needed  It  before. 

I  say  this  because  loss  of  our  gold,  through 
withdrawals  by  foreigners — in  Its  own  way — 
Imperils  otir  security  like  an  atomic  bomb. 
Foreign  nations  and  their  central  banks  take 
our  gold  when  they  lose  confidence  in  the 
dollar. 

Precisely  this  Is  happening.  There  are  two 
reasons — and  both  of  them  are  deficits.  We 
have  l)een  running  two  sets  of  dangerous 
deficits  for  years.  One  Is  the  domestic  deficit 
In  the  Federal  budget.  The  other  Is  a  foreign 
deficit  in  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

After  31  years  of  them  the  domestic  deficit 
should  be  generally  understood.  What  Is  this 
balance  of  payments?  It  Is  the  dollar  value 
accounting  of  the  debits  and  credits  of  all  of 
our  transactions  with  other  countries  around 
the  world. 

For  18  years,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  United  States  has  been  the  free 
world's  banker,  its  poUceman,  and  Its  Santa 
Claus.  In  our  international  accounts  we 
have  spent  abroad  more  than  we  have  re- 
ceived from  foreign  countries  in  11  of  the 
past  13  years  fen-  a  net  deficit  of  923.7  billion. 
The  law  does  not  require  It,  but  for  years 
we  have  given  foreign  governments  and  their 
central  banks  the  option  of  taking  payments 
for  these  deficits  in  dollars,  or  in  gold,  at  the 
rate  of  $35  an  oimce.  They  take  gold  if 
their  confidence  In  our  money  is  impaired. 

They  are  aware  of  our  domestic  deficits, 
our  increasing  national  debt,  and  the 
decline  In  the  value  of  the  dollar.  They 
have  drawn  out  $8  billion — one  third — of  our 
gold  reservea  since  1949.  Generally,  gold 
withdrawals  are  heaviest  when  domestic 
deficits  are  going  up. 

The  largest  outfiow  of  gold  In  any  single 
year  occurred  In  1958.  At  that  time  we  were 
embarking  on  the  largest  peacetime  domestic 
deficit  In  history.  And  foreseeing  It,  fCM*- 
elgnera  took  $3.3  billion  of  gold  in  lieu  of 
doUars.  This  was  10  percent  of  our  total 
gold  supply  at  that  time.  The  record  shows 
the  outfiow  of  gold  closely  follows  our  pat- 
tern of  domestic  deficits. 

Of  the  $8  billion  gold  loss  since  1949,  more 
than  half  of  It  has  taken  place  since  the 
huge  domestic  deficits  of  1958-59,  which  to- 
taled $15  billion.  It  appears  that  we  shall 
have  combined  deficits  In  fiscal  years  1961- 
63  totaling  another  $15  billion. 

Most  recent  Treasury  reports  show  that  we 
lost  $395  million  In  gold  between  January  1 
and  May  4  of  this  year.  At  this  4-month 
rate,  the  gold  outflow  In  the  current  year 
would  be  nearly  $1%  biUlon.  In  1949,  with 
$34.6  billion  in  gold  we  had  75  percent  of  the 
free  world's  supply;  now  we  have  only  40 
percent  of  the  total  gold  sui^Iy. 

Gold  backs  the  U.S.  dollar.  Approximately 
$12  blUlon  is  required  for  this  purpose  under 
the  law.  With  $16.5  billion  remaining  in 
our  gold  reserve — and  it  is  steadily  going 
down — only  $5  billion  or  less  remains  to  meet 
foreign  demand*  for  gold  in  lieu  of  dollars. 
Our  balance-of-paymenta  deficits  con- 
tinue.    Ttit  deficit  In  the  past  year  ran  to 


$2.5  billion.  Latest  official  catimates  indi- 
cate foreign  claims  against  the  United  States 
total  $18  to  $20  billion,  and  about  half  of 
tills,  or  approximately  $10  billion,  is  held  by 
foreign  governments  and  central  banks 
which  can  demand  gold. 

Under  these  conditions,  our  $5  billion  or 
less  in  gold  not  dedicated  to  backing  the  dol- 
lar could  be  dissipated  overnight.  In  this 
frightening  dilemma  we  woiUd  be  faced  with 
removing  or  diluting  the  dollar's  gold  base  or 
reneging  on  our  policy  of  offering  the  gold- 
or-doUar  option  in  foreign  payments. 

Either  action  would  have  catastrophic  ef- 
fects. Our  own  economy  would  be  shaken 
and  the  reperciissions  would  be  worldwide, 
Inside  and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  We 
dare  not  consider  action  in  either  direction 
while  the  dollar  is  under  fire  of  domestic 
deficits  and  declining  value. 

Either  or  both  courses  would  be  regarded 
around  the  world  as  a  sign  of  weakness;  and 
other  free-world  currencies,  which  are  tied 
to  the  dollar,  would  be  Jeopardized  as  well 
as  ovir  own.  Other  free- world  nations  know 
this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  actions 
are  guided   accordingly. 

But  the  temptation  to  take  our  gold  is 
great,  because  our  guaranteed  price  of  $35 
an  ounce  Is  cheaper  that  the  present  average 
cost  of  producing  gold  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  If  we  should  raise  the  price  of  gold, 
this  would  weaken  the  dollar  and  certainly 
cause  further  inflation. 

When  other  nations,  such  as  England ,  have 
been  confronted  with  similar  b&lance-of -pay- 
ments crises,  they  have  taken  drastic  action 
and  corrected  the  situation.  In  this  country 
there  has  been  no  effective  action  to  date  by 
either  the  present  or  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  brought 
armed  services  dependents  home,  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  restricted  the  duty- 
free value  of  articles  tourists  can  bring  home 
from  abroad.  But  these  actions,  plus  nego- 
tiation of  advanced  payments  on  German  and 
Japanese  debts  to  us,  are  only  flyspecks  on 
the  wall. 

We  must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  the 
situation  before  it  is  too  late.  The  root 
causes  are  huge  deficits  at  home  and  huge 
deficits  in  our  financial  transactions  abroad. 
Those  in  authority  must  act  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar. 

No  more  serious  situation,  short  of  war, 
confronts  this   Nation    today. 

As  a  postscript:  Official  records.  Board  of 
Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  on  May  9 
showed  $30  million  in  gold  had  been  with- 
drawn from  our  supply  in  the  week  ending 
on  that  date.  This  reduced  the  total  of  our 
reserves  to  $16,465  million.  This  is  our  low- 
est gold  level  since  August  16.   1939. 

OONCXMTKATION    OF   POWBl 

The  President  is  continuing  to  ask  for 
concentration  of  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  No  President  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
asked  Executive  power  such  as  Is  embodied 
in  two  proposals  by  President  Kennedy  which 
are  before  Congress  today. 

Under  one  proposal  he  could  spend  public 
funds  without  appropriation;  this  Is  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate  now.  Under  the  other 
proposal.  Just  received,  he  could  cut  taxes 
by  Executive  order. 

Both  proposals  would  undermine  the  Con- 
stltution  which  prohibits  expenditures  ex- 
cept in  "consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law,"  and  fixes  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Government  in  the  legislative  branch. 

The  President  says  he  wants  these  powers 
for  vise  in  unemployment  relief.  Where  is 
the  emergency  Justifying  such  grants  of 
power?  It  is  here?  Is  it  Imminent?  Or,  is 
it  a  plan  to  speed  up  spending? 

He  is  asking  not  only  for  these  vast  powers 
in  the  name  of  unemployment,  but  also  for 
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federalization  of  unemployment  Insurance 
Such  empba«U  in  high  places  on  unemploy- 
ment might  In  Itaelf  bring  on  recession  or 
depression 

If  Congreis  Is  not  In  session  In  event  of 
emergency.  It  will  be  available  for  Immedi- 
ate call  It  would  be  better  for  It  to  remain 
In  constant  session  than  to  place  more  power 
In  the  Executive 

Use  of  the  Federal  whiplash  on  a  segment 
of  the  Nation's  Industry  In  recent  weeks 
shocked  the  country,  but  It  should  hitve 
surprised   no  one   at  this   late  date 

The  Increasing  dominance  of  the  executive 
branch  In  the  Federal  Government  Is  mm- 
blned  with  the  usurpation  of  jxjwer  In  a  con- 
tinuing line  of  decisions  by  the  Warren 
Court 

This  Court  la  now  undertaking  to  dictate 
or  influence  the  formation  of  political  dis- 
tricts within  States  from  which  members  of 
State  legislatures  are  elected 

Gerrymander  by  the  Federal  judiciary  is 
something  new  and  dangerous  in  our  form 
of  government  It  could  destroy  the  e.Tec - 
tiveness  of  our  two-party  system 

The  so-called  public  works  bill  now  be- 
f'jre  the  S«nale  not  only  would  iiutnorlze  the 
President  to  spend  $2  billion  of  funds  au- 
thorised for  other  purposes,  he  could  Invade 
State  and  Ux-al  Jurisdictions 

Standby  power  to  reduce  taxes  in  reres- 
siorwi  would  open  the  door  fi  r  Exeruiivp 
usurpation  of  more  and  more  of  the  taxing 
power  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  dan- 
gerous power  of  any  government 

When  we  undermine  the  s;irpi<'i.irds 
ag.itnst  the  Federal  pmwer  to  spend  and 
t.iX.  and  strike  down  the  checks  and  bal.\n'-es 
in  our  dual  system  of  State  at.d  Federal  G^iv- 
ernment.  we  are  indulglnt?  m  nathmal  self- 
destruction 

The  present  requests  for  more  Presidential 
power  to  spend  and  adjust  taxes  are  tht> 
latest  climax  In  a  chain  of  Kennedy  pro- 
posals to  concentrate  more  power  in  the 
executive  branch  In  Washington 

Propfiaals  In  the  field  of  public  education, 
medical  care  s<jclal  security,  transportation. 
rebuilding  of  cities,  and  tariffs  would  set  the 
stage  for  the  exercis«  of  vast  controls  In  these 
vital  areas  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government 

Much  of  the  usurpation  of  power  would 
Come  through  new  spending  proposals 
Some  200  actions  and  proposals  involving  In- 
creased Federal  obligation  of  public  mcnev 
and  credit  can  be  documented  In  Presi- 
dential communications  to  Ct>ngress  during 
the  present  administration 

Increased  expenditures  and  credit  .ire  pro- 
posed for  housing  urban  renewal  pu bin- 
assistance  educatl(jn.  health  water  re- 
sources    river    basin    development     etc 

Hui?e  spending  is  contemplated  In  such 
new  programs  as  space,  mcxjn  and  ocean 
exploration,  depres.sed  areas  and  Jobless  re- 
iratntng 

Still  more  Federal  spending  programs  are 
being  formed  in  surface  and  mass  tr.ui.sporta- 
tion.  acqiusition  and  development  of  open 
spnces.  etc 

Other  proposals  include  Increased  gr.mts 
to  States  and  paymenU  to  Individuals  and 
iM.stitutions  in  existing  programs  for  public 
assist. ince.  health,   higher  education,  etc 

Virtually  no  area  of  domestic-civilian  ac- 
tKltv  by  the  Federal  Government  Is  being 
overlooked  In  proposals  for  incre.useU  spend- 
ing and  use  of  public  credit 

Expansion  of  foreign  aid  programs,  includ- 
ing  the  Peace  Corps  which  was  establi.shed 
without  benefit  of  legislation,  and  the  miil- 
t  iry  build-np  with  new  emphasis  on  civil 
defense  are  in  addition 

Under  other  proposals  there  would  be  •.  ,.  • 
Increases  m  trust  fund  expenditures  n:\-l 
tixes  outside  of  the  regular  Federal  budvif- 
for  unemployment  and  aged  health  Insur- 
ance, social  security  recipients,  and  continu- 
ing increases  for  highways 


When  the  President  sent  his  message  to 
Congress  Tuesday  asking  for  the  delegation 
of  taxing  p>owers  to  htm.  he  Included  a  draft 
of  the  bill  he  wants  Congress  to  enact 

The  Introductory  section  of  the  law  he 
wants  set  forth  a  concept  of  the  use  of  the 
taxing  po'*er  which  is  foreign  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  our  form  <if  gov- 
errunent  u.  founded      I  quote  it  directly: 

■'riNDINliS    AND    DECLAR.\TlON    OF    POLICY 

"'ITiis  section  sets  forth  the  congres-sioii.il 
finding  that  the  taxing  prjwer  is  an  instru- 
ment which  the  Federal  Government  can 
use  to  mef  t  Us  responsibility  set  forth  in  the 
Ernplovtncnt  Ait  of  1946  to  pr>)m<ite  maxi- 
mum employment  pro<luctlon  and  purchas- 
ing power  It  se'ii  forth  the  declaration  of 
congrebsioiial  policy  that  it  l.s  desirable  to 
adopt  .1  pr  KCdure  to  provide  for  the  effectua- 
tion of  reiuctiona  of  individual  income  tax 
rates,  in  ilmlted  amounts  and  for  limited 
periods,  more  speetlily  than  by  means  of  the 
fuacfinen'   of  ■^;.>ec.rS.'   lenN'.,ir ; on    ' 


JOURNALISM  SCHOLARSHIP  IN 
MKMORY  OF  THE  LATE  HERMAN 
A    LOWE 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  Frosidont  on  May 
9  Mr  E  W  Soripps  H  chairman  of  th<> 
Smma  r>>lta  Chi  Foundation,  of  Wa.sh- 
ini{lon.  DC  announced  the  estabh.sh- 
ment  of  a  $.500  journahsm  scholarship  m 
memory  of  the  late  WasliinKton  news- 
man. He-man  A    Lowe 

Herman  I^we  not  only  was  a  dis- 
tirmuished  lournalist  but  al.so  a  k<hx1 
friend  especially  to  those  of  us  in  d.^n- 
i^reas  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
covered  by  his  news  bureau 

I  never  knew  Herman  to  want  to  ^et  ' 
anyone  Rather  he  was  helpful  to  all 
who  came  m  contact  with  him.  particu- 
larly these  in  his  own  profe.s,si()n  He 
gave  creat  encouraRement  to  newcomfis 
m  the  world  of  lournalism 

It  IS.  therefore,  fitting  that  the  Her- 
man A  Lowe  Memorial  Scholarship  m 
Journali  m  .should  be  e^tabllshe(l  to 
help  worthy  students  who  need  f\naiu-ial 
assistance  to  continue  their  full-time 
schoolinc;  in  pursuit  of  a  journalistic 
career 

The  first  scholarship  will  be  av^arded 
this  June  for  the  196J-6.3  academic  year 
to  a  student  who  intends  to  follow  this 
field  a.s  a  career  and  who  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  sophomore  or  uinior  at  .Amer- 
ican. Ciitholic.  Georuetown.  Georue 
Washin!^ton.  or  Howard  Universities,  or 
the  Univ-'rsity  of  Maryland 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  tribute  nor 
memorial  than  this  for  Herman  Lowe. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  the  es- 
tabli.shm  nt  of  a  S.iOO  journalism 
scholarship  in  memory  of  the  late  Wash- 
iniiton  newsman.  Herman  A  Lowe,  was 
announcefl  today  by  E  W  Scripps  11 
chairman  of  the  Si':ma  Delta  Chi  Foun- 
dation of  Washiii 'ton.  DC 

The  first  annual  scholarship  will  be 
awaided  in  June  for  the  11)62-63  ac.i- 
demic  year  to  a  student  who  intends  to 
follow  journalism  as  a  career  and  who 
IS  presently  a  .sophomore  or  junior  at 
American.  Catholic.  Georu-etown.  OfHirue 
\Va.shinKton  or  Howard  universities,  or 
the  University  of  Maryland 

The  Herman  A  Ix)we  Memorial  Schol- 
arship m  Journalism  was  established  to 
help  worthy  scudent.^  who  need  financial 
assistance    to    continue    their    full- time 


schooling    in    pursuit    of    a    Journalistic 
career 

Mr  Scripps,  who  is  vice  president  of 
Scripj)s- Howard  Newspapers  and  a  for- 
mer iiational  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  disclased  that  the  deadline  for  ap- 
plications for  the  first  award  is  May 
26.  1962  The  winner  of  the  first  schol- 
arship will  be  announced  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Washington  professional 
chai)ter  of  SDX  on  June  .3. 

This  scholarship  has  been  endowed 
as  a  tribute  to  Mr  Lowe,  a  distinguished 
journalist  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Wa-shmuton  Professional  Chapter  of  Sig- 
ma I>lta  Chi.  national  professional 
join-nalism  society 

A  native  of  New  Yoi  k  City.  Mr  Lowe 
was  graduated  from  the  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
served  progresMvely  as  reporter,  day  city 
etlitor.  nK'hl  city  editor  and  political 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer In  1942  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Inquirer  s  Washington  bureau 

Mr  Lowe  founded  his  own  Washington 
bureau  the  Penn-Federal  News  Bureau 
;n  1947  He  also  served  as  Wa.shingUjn 
bureau  chief  of  Variety  At  the  time 
of  hiS  death  in  1961,  he  had  completed 
3  years  as  Director  of  Development  and 
Public  RelatKjns  of  the  Albert  Einstein 
.Medical  Center  m  Philadelphia 

He  was  awarded  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
special  citation  for  Washington  corre- 
spondence in  1946  He  contributed  arti- 
cles to  national  mana/ines  and  was  a 
frequent  KUe.st  lecturer  m  journalism 
cla.ss«^s 

M:  V  Herman  A  Lowe  and  lier  brother, 
Bernard  G  Segal,  Esq  .  a  Philadelphia 
attorney.  t04jk  an  active  Interest  in  the 
formation   of    the   .st-holarship   program 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY'  TO  ACCELER- 
ATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  after  the  Senate  had  disposed  of 
the  cloture  motion  this  morning  the 
leadership  probably  would  move  that  the 
Senate  consider  the  standby  public 
works  bill  I  now  understand  that  the 
leadershu)  does  not  intend  to  have  that 
bill  considered  today 

Under  the  rule,  I  '-lave  notice  that  I 
would  move  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

When  the  President's  message  came 
to  the  Congress  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committ«'e  on  Bankinu  and  Currency 
When  the  bill  was  introduced,  the  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  because  the  bill,  as  framed. 
dealt  primarily  with  public  works;  but 
the  committee  amended  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  taking  $2  billion  out  of  trust 
funds  which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, on  which  subject  there  has  been 
no  hearing 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  I  had  planned 
to  make  if  I  had  had  the  privilege  of 
moving  that  the  bill  be  referred,  plus  a 
statement  of  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee,  from  which  the  $2  bil- 
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lion  is  to  be  raided;  and  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banlung  and  Cur- 
rency, where  appropriate  hearings  with 
respect  to  the  $2  billion  fund  can  be  held. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
luctantly I  must  object  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator.  The  b.ll  is  not  before  the 
Senate.  When  the  bill  is  before  the 
Senate,  then  such  a  request  might  be  In 
Older.     I  object. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Did  I  receive 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Re(Ord  the  statements  to  which  I 
referred? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion 1<J  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
was  unanimous  consent  granted  for  my 
material  to  be  print<?d  in  the  Ricord? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  printing  of  the  material  in  the 
Record.  It  was  the  request  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  to  which  I  objected. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hei  ORD.  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Ilanklng  and  Currency, 
under  rule  XXV,  pari-grapb  (d»,  has  Juris- 
diction over  legl,plaUOQ  reltting  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Banking  and  currency  generally. 

D(.'po4>U  Insurance. 

I'ubllc  and  private  Iiouslng. 

The  Presidents  message  relating  to  the 
prop<.Ral  which  has  now  become  S  2965.  also 
described  as  the  "Standby  Public  Works  Act 
of  1<)62.  ■  was  referred  to  tne  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  However,  after  fur- 
ther consideration,  wt^  en  the  bill  was  Intro- 
duced it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  This  did  not  seem  Inappro- 
priate at  the  time  because  the  principal 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  was  a  proposal  re- 
1  iting  to  public  works,  Irtcludtng  standby 
public  works. 

However,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
the  principal  effect  o.'  the  bill  would  be  to 
weaken  and  Impair  our  Nation's  banking 
system,  our  Nations  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tem, our  Nation's  home  loan  bank  sj-stem, 
our  responsibilities  urder  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act,  and.  In  addition.  It  would 
Impair  many  housing  progr&ms. 

To  finance  the  standby  public  works  pro- 
gr  im  would  Involve  expenditures  up  to  $3 
billion.  I  shall  not  elalx)rate  upon  the 
method  of  financing  this  program  In  any 
grp.it  detail  at  the  moment.  It  Is  enough,  I 
think.  U^  say  that  the  funds  would  be  taken 
from  the  borrowing  iiuthorltles  which  now 
provide  the  basis  for  the  Insurance  of  bank 
accounts  and  savings  and  loun  accounts,  and 
from  the  funds  which  back  up  World  Bank 
b ond.s  and  Federal  Home  L«oan  Bank  bonds 
which  have  been  issued  and  sold  to  thou- 
s;inds  of  Investors  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
I'nlted  States  I  have  had  a  memorandum 
prepared  which  sets  f  arth  the  statutory  pro- 
vi.sions  Involved  and  summarizes  briefly  the 
programs  which  would  be  aCTected  by  this 
bUl. 

I  am  including  thlii  memorandum  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

I  believe  it  Is  absolutely  essential  to  refer 
S  2965  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  so  that  hearings  can  be  held  at 
which  the  Committee  can  obtain  the  views 
of  the  executive  branch,  particularly  the 
views  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance   Corporation,    the    Federal    Reserve 


Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cvirrency,  and 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  the  Industries 
aflected,  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, homebullders  and  other  elements  of 
the  housing  Industry:  and  the  millions  of  In- 
dividuals who  have  deposits  In  insured 
banks,  who  have  savings  In  Insured  savings 
and  loan  associations,  who  have  purchased 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  bonds;  and  the 
many  other  millions  who  are  Interested  In 
the  housing  Industry. 


Financing   Provisions   of   S.  2965 — The 
Standby  PrsLic  Works  Bill 

Section  10  of  S.  2965  provides  a  $2  billion 
fund  for  the  public  works  acceleration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  bill.  Section  10(b) 
would  provide.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  expedite  financing  activities 
under  this  Act,  the  President  may,  during 
the  existence  of  the  public  works  accelera- 
tion period,  cause  the  unobligated  balances 
of  authorizations  to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts  available  for  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  for  loans  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  for 
loans  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, for  the  purchase  of  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  and 
for  payment  of  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  which  are 
estimated  to  be  In  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  In  the  current  fiscal  year  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  made  available  (but  not 
the  balances  of  trust  funds),  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  accounts  of  any 
such  agency  or  other  department  or  agency 
In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  and,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  such  trans- 
ferred balances  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  restore  such 
transferred  balances  not  otherwise  restored 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  they 
were  derived:    •    •    •" 

rXDER^i.    DEPOSIT    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

Accounts  In  more  than  13,000  banks  are 
insured  by  FDIC.  up  to  $10,000  per  account. 
This  Is  about  97  percent  of  the  country's 
banks.  A  total  of  $150  billion  of  accounts  is 
Insured,  and  the  total  deposits  In  Insured 
banks  Is  about  $260  billion.  These  include 
both  commercial  and  savings  banks.  This 
Insurance  Is  backed  up  by  an  Insurance  fund 
of  almost  $2>/^  billion  built  up  from  assess- 
ments on  the  banks.  In  addition  to  this  re- 
serve fund,  the  government  has  agreed  to 
make  available  $3  billion  by  the  use  of  bor- 
rowing authority  provided  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  This  borrowing  au- 
thority has  never  yet  been  used,  but  it  Is  gen- 
erally considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
Federal  deposit  Insurance  program. 

rXOEKAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    INSURANCK 
CORPORATION 

Savings  accounts  In  more  than  4,000  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  Federal  and  State, 
are  Insured  by  FSLIC,  up  to  $10,000  per  ac- 
count. Savings  In  Insured  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  about  95  percent  of  total 
savings  In  such  associations  and  amount  to 
more  than  $67  billion,  about  96  percent  of 
which  Is  covered  by  Insurance.  This  insur- 
ance Is  backed  up  by  an  Insurance  fund 
which  last  December  amounted  to  about 
$450  million,  built  up  from  premiums  on  In- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  reserve  fund,  the  Government 
has  agreed  to  make  available  $750  million  by 
the  use  of  borrowing  authority  provided  un- 
der the  National  Housing  Act.  This  bor- 
rowing authority  has  never  yet  been  tised. 
but  It  U  generally  considered  an  essential 
part  of  tlie  Federal  savings  and  loan 
insurance  program. 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  United  States  Is  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment—  the  World  Bank — through  Its 
participation  In  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments and  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  and  amendments  thereto.  The  United 
States  has  paid  In  $635  million  of  Its  sub- 
scription In  accordance  with  the  Bank's 
articles.  The  balance  of  $5,715  million  is 
subject  to  call  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
Bank.  Based  on  this  commitment  of  the 
United  States  and  similar  commitments  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Bank,  the  World 
Bank  has  sold  about  $2  4  billion  of  bonds  in 
the  United  States  and  In  foreign  countries. 
These  lx)nds  are  considered,  in  large  p>art  be- 
cause of  the  commitment  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment, as  being  of  the  highest  value  and 
soundness.  In  selling  Its  obligations,  the 
Bank  has  included  in  Its  prospectuses  the 
following  language:  "Under  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized,  without  any  require- 
ment of  further  congressional  approval,  to 
pay  the  $5,715  million  unpaid  jxjrtlon  of  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States  from  time 
to  time  when  payments  are  required  to  be 
made  to  the  Bank  and  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose the  proceeds  of  U.S.  Government 
borrow-lngs." 

FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANKS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are  authorized 

to  issue  obligations  to  the  public  In  order 
to  provide  funds  for  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions belonging  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System.  About  $1.5  bUllon  of  such 
obligations  are  now  outstanding.  These  obli- 
gations are  secured  in  part  by  the  authority 
to  borrow  from  the  Secretai^  of*  the  Treasury 
up  to  $1  billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
No  borrowings  have  been  made  under  this 
provision,  but  It  Is  generally  considered  an 
essential  part  of  the  security  behind  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  obligations. 

HOLDING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGEMCT    (TREASURY 
BORROWING  AUTHORITY) 

The  HHFA  has  authority  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  In  order  to  carry  out  a  number 
of  its  loan  programs : 

Total   borrowing  authority 

[Millions  of  dollars] 

College   housing  loans 2.875 

Public  facility  loans 600 

Transportation    facility    loans 50 

Urban    Renewal    loans 1,000 

Public  Housing  Administration  loans.  1.500 

Federal  flood  Indemnity 500 

In  addition,  FNMA  has  authority  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  $2%  billion  as  part  of 
its  secondary  mortgage  operation.  Such 
borrowings  are  ordinarily  used  In  order  to 
carry  on  these  operations.  However,  to  some 
extent  this  borrowing  authority  could  con- 
ceivably serve  to  back  up  FNMA's  liability 
on  money  borrowed  from  the  public.  FNMA 
also  has  authority  to  borrow  $3,425  million 
from  the  Treasury  in  order  to  carry  out  Its 
special  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  LAtJSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  I  have  any  time 
remaining,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  We  are  presented 
with  the  frightening  and  shocking  situ- 
ation in  which  it  is  contemplated  to  take 
$2  billion  from  the  fimds  that  have 
been  pledged  to  bank,  building  and  loan 
depositors,   and   others   to   whom   such 
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obligations  would  be  due  in  the  event  an 
untoward  situation  shoud  arise  in  our 
economy  The  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  take  trust  funds  from  the  pool  to 
which  they  have  been  legitimately 
pledged.  If  such  action  took  place  in 
private  business,  it  would  be  a  crime; 
yet  it  IS  contemplated  in  the  proposal 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  re- 
ferred 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  I  strongly 
favor  the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Robertson  1  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche  1  in  re- 
spect of  the  bill  S.  2965.  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act.  The  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  amazing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  10 
years  in  the  Senate.  It  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  me  how  the  President  could  ask 
for  authority  to  raid  trust  funds  that 
have  been  dedicated  by  law  enacted  by 
Congress  to  specific  purposes.  There  is 
nothing  that  would  unsettle  our  people 
more  than  to  know  that  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  funds  might  be  raided 
in  order  to  build  public  work.s  at  any 
time  the  President  in  his  discretion 
thought  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  pretty 
good  idea. 

In  the  minority  views  I  note  the  sen- 
tence; 


ThLs  might  he  termed  side-door  financing 
or  even  sUde-door  financing  Now  yon  see 
It,   now  you  don  t 

I  Wish  to  record  my  strong  prote.st  of 
that  type  of  proposed  legislation  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  permit  the  bill  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  so  that  witnesses  from  the 
agencies  involved  might  be  called  to 
testify  on  the  question  whether  they 
wish  to  see  the  funds  of  their  respective 
agencies  dedicated  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President  for  public  works  programs 
any  time  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  use  them  in  such  a  manner 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
jom  with  the  able  Senator  from  Virt^ima 
1  Mr  Robertson  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  Lausche  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr,  Bush!,  in  protesting 
against  the  sort  of  action  propased 

It  would  be  a  very  serious  mi.stake  if 
the  Senate  did  not  refer  the  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  so  that  the  committt-e 
mmht  hold  hearings  and  listen  to  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  that  .sort  of 
proposed  legislation. 

It  IS  unbelievable  that  the  sort  of  ac- 
tion proposed  could  happen  m  the 
United  State.s,  namely,  taking,'  tru.^t 
funds  that  have  been  set  a.side  for  specific 
purposes,  particularly  for  our  banking 
institutions,  our  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  and  others,  and  convert  the  fund.s 
to  some  other  use. 

As  we  know,  bank  deposits  are 
guaranteed  up  to  the  sum  of  $10  000  It 
would  be  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  un- 
precedented if  we  should  permit  the  con- 
templated action 

Mr  SALTON8TALL.  Mr  President 
will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CAPEHART,  I  yield  if  I  have  the 
floor 

Mr  SALTONSTALL,  I  am  heartilv  in 
accord  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  said.    Should  we  permit  the 


use  of  trust  funds  for  other  purposes,  we 
would  violate  the  promise  made  to  the 
beneficiarifs  of  such  funds  when  Con- 
gress created  them  I  hope  that  the  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking   and  Currency 

Mr  LAUSCHK  sub.sequently  said  Mr. 
President  the  Senator  from  Vir-^inia 
has  spoken  on  the  proposal  in  S  2965 
with  respect  to  the  diversion  of  funds 
held  in  trust  for  the  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corporation, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Association,  and  several  other 
institutions. 

When  the  p«Hjple  of  the  country,  fol- 
lowing the  bank  crash  in  the  ID.'JOs,  were 
told    that    their   deposits    in    banks   and 
buildinn  and  loan  associations  vvoukl  be 
irk-,ured    up    to   $10,000.    it   was   as.serted 
that    the   premiums   paid   by   the    banks 
and  buildint,'  and  loan  a.s.sociations  would 
be  impounded   in   trust    funds      Alo    it 
was  impliedly  stated  to  the  people  that 
authority    would    be    made    available    to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Saviii^.s  and  L<jan 
Insurance   Corporation   to   borrow   from 
the  Treasury,   the  authority  to  be  used 
to  fortify  .secure,  and  guarantee  deiK)SiUs 
Those  guaranteed   funds    wlurh  were 
available  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Treas- 
ury, have  never  been  u.sed  by  either  of 
the  two  agencies      However,  m  the  Pub- 
lic  Works  bill,  which   provides  for  a  $2 
billion  standby  ''und.  authority  i.s  tiiven 
to    the   President    to   borrow   under   the 
authority  i^ranted  to  the  Federal  I)fp<j.sit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Savings   and   Loan   Insurance   Corp<ira- 
tion      To  the  extent  that  that  authority 
is  given,  there  is  definitely  mnsntuted  a 
diversion  of  the  funds  from  the  .>ource  to 
which  they  were  initially  pledged 

The  improper  diversion  of  private  trust 
funds  constitutes  an  offense  which  is  fre- 
quently thrown  into  the  cat.-norv  of 
crime  But  m  this  instance  a  proixi.sal 
IS  made  in  the  bill  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  funds  in  the  sum  of  $2 
billion  and  divert  them  from  the  .sourr«" 
for  which  they  were  intended  I  think 
that  such  a  proposal  is  not  sound  Tlie 
bill  ought  to  be  referred  to  th«-  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  where 
It  belongs,  especially  .so  far  as  "it  deals 
with  the  funds  which  belom^  to  the 
agencies  I  have  mentioned 

I  will  support  the  pfTort  of  thr  Seiuitor 
from  VuKima  Mr  F^obertso.n  1  to  have 
the  bill  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

Mr  COOPER  sub-secjueiitly  said  Mr 
President,  commenting  on  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  .several 
Senators  concerning'  the  standbv  public 
works  bill,  I  should  like  to  sav  th.at  \«,hen 
the  bill  was  voted  on  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  I 
made  a  motion,  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  D^'laware  I  Mr  B(j(;r,sl,  to  .strike 
from  the  bill  the  .section  which  provides 
for  the  unusual  method  of  financing  pub- 
lic works  programs— a  section  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  direct 
the  transfer  of  unobligated  funds  from 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion,   the    H(ni>ing    and    Hon-.e    Finanee 


Ai-'ency.  the  F'ederal  home  loan  banks, 
tl  e  Federal  Savinys  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  even  from  the  World 
Bank,  to  be  used  on  Federal  works  pro- 
grams     That  motion  was  defeated. 

We  then  moved  to  strike  from  the  bill 
the  entire  standby  provision  which 
would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $2 
billion.  That  motion  was  also  defeated 
It  was  after  these  motions  were  defeated 
that  we  voted  against  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  a  week  ago  last  Tliurs- 
dav  I  sjxikp  in  the  Senate  on  the  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  financial  structure 
of  the  World  Bank,  and  on  the  security 
for  Its  bonds,  of  the  method  of  financing 
the  Standby  Public  Works  Act  of  1962. 
iis  rejH)rted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  My  remarks  appear  on 
pak'e  7667  of  the  Congression.^l  Record 
for  May  3 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  while 
Secretar>-  Dillon  is  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advi.son.'  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and 
represents  the  United  States  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  Mr 
Dillon  had  not  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee I  said  that  I  had  written  him 
about  this,  the  method  of  financing  S 
2965  and  that  I  would  present  his  reply 
to  the  Senate  when  I  received  it. 

Last  week  I  did  receive  a  reply  from 
Secretary  Dillon  I  am  glad  to  know 
from  his  resjx)n.se  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  IS  reconsidering  this  matter 
While  I  do  not  know  what  amendments 
are  being  proposed.  I  am  sure  that  the 
financial  resources  of  the  World  Bank 
should  not  be  draM>;ed  into  this  public 
W(!rks  propo.sal  The  proposals  to  bor- 
row funds  from  the  amounts  set  aside  for 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, tl.e  Federal  home  loan  banks,  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  are  also  a  mistake  How- 
ever,  at  this  time  I  merely  wanted  to 
call  attention  to  Secretary  Dillons 
response 

Mr  President  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
•sent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Rtro!!D  a  statement  on  the  Standbv 
Public  Work.s  Act  of  1962.  a  letter  that 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dout^las  Dill(jn  on  April  28.  and  his  re- 
si)<m.s«'  dated  May  4 

There  bein«  no  obieetion.  the  material 
wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rei - 
oKn    as  follows 

AfRU    2H     1<J62 
Hon    E>off:i.As  DrrxoN 

Chatrfnan    National  Ad^^^orjj  C'^tncU  on  In- 
rrrrtattnnal      Af..n--.'.jrv      and      rtnancial 
P^uhlrmr    Drpa'tment   0/    t'te    Treasury, 
Mr'a>'i  mgtii't    I)  C 
Dr*R     Mr      (Kmr\hn       Semite     bill     296.5 
known    as    the      St,iiulby    Public    W,,rJcK   Act 
(•r    1962. ••    waa    rep.jrted    to    tJie    S*nate    this 
week    by    the    Public    W-.rks    CninmilU-e.    of 
*hl(h    I    .ini    ii    member       .Section    10(b)    of 
The    bin    as    reported    would    KUthi.rlze    Uie 
Presuleiit.    .m    iiKeticy    or   ufflrer   speclHed    by 
him.  uiid  those  cleleRated  in  turn,  to    •cau.'-e 
to    be    Iransferr'-d      to    a    i^ew    public    works 
agency  or  any  other  agency     the  unobligated 
balances    of    uuthorlzatlnns    to   exfiend    from 
public   dPbt    recelptj!    available    for   payment 
"f   the  subscription  of  the  United   States  to 
the    International    Bank    for    Reconstruction 
and   Development  ' 

I    would   iipprecirtte   verv   much    any  corn- 
menu  you  might  cure  to  make  on  the  pro- 
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prlety  of  this  method  of  financing,  with 
particular  regard  to  the  support  of  the 
World  Banit  and  its  operations  by  the  United 
Slates. 

I  understand  that  under  the  Bretton- 
WiKxls  Agreement,  the  United  States  has 
subscrlt>ed  to  the  stock  of  the  World  Bank 
In  the  amount  of  $6,350  million,  has  paid  In 
St;35  million,  and  that  the  balance  of  $5.- 
716  million,  is  subject  to  call  by  the  Bank 
when  needed.  I  assume  that  the  United 
suites'  subscription  Is  a  part  of  the  financial 
structure  of  the  World  Bank,  and  even 
ihougii  not  called,  supports  the  bond  Issues 
and  funding  of  the  Bank. 

I  have  not  recently  examined  the  Agree- 
ment, or  the  Bretton-Woods  Act  as  amended. 
However.  I  would  welcome  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  $5,715  million  In  borrowing 
autliorlty  available  for  Investment  in  the 
International  Bunk  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  can  correctly  be  termed  an 
unobligated  balance"  as  represented  to  the 
committee  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  While  it  may  be  an  un- 
obligated balance  In  budgetary  terms.  I  as- 
sume It  has  a  statutory  purpose  which  might 
be  Impaired  If  $2  billion  of  this  amount  U 
withdrawn  for  public  works  spending. 

1  know  that  In  your  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problem*. 
y.)u  represent  the  United  States  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  World  Bank,  and  In  addition 
to  understanding  the  responsibilities  which 
the  United  States  has  undertaken,  you  may 
be  advised  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bank  on 
the  withdrawal  of  funds  now  authorized  for 
the  U  S  subscription. 

As  far  as  the  operations  of  the  Treasury 
are  concerned,  however,  I  would  appreciate 
a  description  of  this  authority,  and  it*  statu- 
t- .ry  purposes.  For  It  i»  not  the  same  as 
the  Treasury  borrowing  aethorlty  for  Fed- 
eral agenclea  which  Is  also  transferable  under 
the  bUl. 

While  It  now  appears  that  S  2965  may  not 
be  called  up  In  the  Senate  In  the  next  week. 
it  could  come  up  at  any  time  and  very 
quickly.  I  want  to  be  able  to  study  thla 
and  other  Information  related  to  the  bill 
before  the  debate  Therefore.  I  hope  you 
will  send  me  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Shexman  Cc»opm. 


The  SrcBrTAtT  or  the  Tkeasubt, 

Washxngton.  May  4,  1962. 
DcAB  Senatoi  Coopek:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  28,  In  which  you  request  my 
comments  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
the  methcxl  of  financing  suggested  by  8.  2965, 
p.irticularly  as  It  afTects  the  US.  support 
of  the  World  Bank  and  lU  obligations 

I  shared  your  concern  about  the  inclusion 
of  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  U.S. 
callable  subscription  to  the  stock  of 
the  World  Bank  in  the  amounts  to  be  tem- 
porarily drawn  upon  and  later  replaced  un- 
der the  arrangements  for  standby  public 
works  authority  as  set  forth  In  the  bill.  My 
concern  rested  largely  on  the  grounds  which 
you  suggest  In  your  letter  However.  I  am 
how  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  revisions  of  the  bill  are  being  proposed 
which  would  eliminate  this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  Dillon, 
Chairman,  National   Advisory   Council 
on      International      Monetary      arui 
Financial  Problems. 


PHILIPPINE  PAYMENT  BILL  DE- 
SERVES CONGRESSIONAL  SUP- 
PORT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  171  to  201  defeated  a  bill  to 


authorize  $73  million  for  payments  to 
Philippine  citizens  and  corporations  of 
World  War  U  damage  awards  made  tin- 
der the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946. 

I  was  most  disappointed  at  this  action 
which  was  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  1946 
act  authorized  the  full  payment  of  all 
Philippine  war  damage  claims  up  to  $500 
and  75  percent  of  losses  over  the  $500 
limit.  Appropriations  made  to  date  have 
permitted  the  payment  in  full  of  all 
claims  up  to  $500  but  only  52.5  percent 
of  the  awards  beyond  the  $500  limit. 
The  $73  million  as  provided  in  the  meas- 
ure which  was  defeated  in  the  House  last 
week  would  take  care  of  the  remaining 
22.5  percent  of  the  unpaid  claims. 

This  legislation  was  originally  re- 
quested by  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion and  it  has  had  the  full  support  of 
the  present  administration  as  well. 

As  the  author  of  a  companion  measure 
here  in  the  Senate,  S.  2380,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  provide  these  funds  because  of  the 
original  commitment  which  we  made 
back  in  1946.  We  have  no  more  loyal 
ally  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  reject  this 
bill  is  a  sorry  way  to  treat  a  country 
which  has  supported  us  so  strongly  and 
so  ably. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  act  on  my  companion 
measure  and  that  the  House  will  re-con- 
sider its  action  of  last  week.  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  in  re- 
jecting this  bill  did  not  intend  to  rebuke 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  but  I  do 
fear  that  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  that  great  country  will  so  interpret  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  in 
regard  to  this  legislation  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  11,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mistreating  the  PHn,rppiN"M 

House  defeat  of  a  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  Philippines  war  dam- 
age claims  was  a  foolish  and  Indefensible  act. 

This  Is  money  the  United  States  has  owed 
the  Philippines  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Compensation  for  property  damaged  In  the 
Philippines  by  American  forces  during  World 
War  II — when  the  Islands  were  American 
territory — was  sanctioned  by  act  of  Congress 
In  1946.  The  amount  later  appropriated  did 
not  cover  all  approved  claims,  and  year  after 
year  Congress  has  failed,  as  the  House  did 
on  Wednesday,  to  vote  funds  to  pay  the 
remaining  $73  million  due  despite  pleas  ol 
the  State  Department  and  Presidents  Tru- 
man. Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Is  one  of 
our  st&nchest  and  most  Important  allies;  its 
people  and  governments  have  been  consist- 
ently frlefids  of  the  United  States.  Filipinos 
are  Justifiably  dismayed  and  angered  by  this 
repudiation  of  an  acknowledged  debt.  The 
House  vote  denies  to  the  Philippines  funds 
that  had  been  counted  on  to  t>olster  eilorts 
of  the  progressive  new  Macapagal  adminis- 
tration to  spur  the  Philippine  economy. 

Emanuel  Palaez,  Philippines  Vice  President 
and  Foreign  Secretary,  characterized  the 
House  action  as  evidence  that  "the  United 
States  treats  her  friends  more  shabbily  than 
those  who  are  not  for  her"  and  said,  "One 


has  to  blackmail  Americans  to  get  anything 
from  them."  Unhappily  many  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  people  in  other  countries  will  agree 
with  him. 

The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  war 
claims  bill.  It  must,  and  the  House  must, 
reverse  Itself  on  this  tinwlse,  tinjust  vote. 


THE  OLD  PEOPLE— MISLEADING  IN- 
FORMATION ON  WITHHOLDING 
TAX  OWED  AT  SOURCE  ON  DIVI- 
DENDS AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  there  has  been  much  misin- 
formation about  the  proposal  to  with- 
hold the  tax  on  dividends  and  interest 
at  the  source.  One  example  which  has 
been  thrown  up  time  and  time  again  is 
about  the  elderly  couple  who  are  both 
over  65  who  receive  $5,000  a  year  in  divi- 
dends and  about  whom  it  is  said  that 
to  institute  such  withholding  would  be 
very  hard  on  them. 

This  example  has  been  used  time  and 
again.  Those  who  use  it  say  it  proves 
how  unfair  withholding  would  be.  How- 
ever, very  few  people  have  taken  the 
time  to  analyze  it,  but  I  intend  to  do  so 
now. 

DIVIDENDS    OF    $5,000    WOULD    MEAN   AN    INVEST- 
MENT  OF    $125,000 

In  the  first  place,  anyone  who  receives 
$5,000  a  year  from  dividends  and  interest 
would  have  to  have  an  investment  of 
about  $125,000  with  a  rate  of  return  of 
4  percent  in  order  to  receive  this  large 
an  amount  from  dividends  and/or  in- 
terest in  a  year. 

Anyone  with  $125,000  in  investments. 
Mr.  President,  is  not  exactly  a  pauper. 

ELDERLY      COUPLE     WITH    $5,000    OF     DIVIDENDS, 
WOULD   BE  EXEMPT 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  example  is 
wholly  inaccurate  in  any  event.  Under 
the  bill,  an  elderly  couple  with  $5,000 
in  dividends  as  their  only  source  of  in- 
come would  not  be  subject  to  any  tax 
and  hence  would  be  exempt  from  the 
withholding  provisions. 

Therefore,  statements  are  misleading 
like  those  made  on  the  radio  program 
"Three-Star  Extra,"  which  has  used  this 
example,  and  has  made  such  statements 
as — 

Withholding  will  exceed  the  couple's  taxes 
by  $950— 

And— 

The  couple  four  times  a  year  •  •  •  will 
have  to  apply  for  this  refund  and  then 
wait  for  the  application  to  be  processed. 

And— 

During  all  this  time  •  •  •  the  couple  will 
be  denied  the  use  of  money  which  is  right- 
fully theirs. 

And  on  and  on  and  on. 

As  I  said,  in  the  first  place  this  couple 
would  not  even  be  subject  to  withholding 
and  with  an  investment  of  $125,000  no 
one  can  say  they  would  be  harmed  even 
if  they  were. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  a  transcript  of  the 
"Three-Star  Extra"  broadcast  of  May  2 
and  a  memorandum  which  I  have  had 
prepared  which  quotes  the  various  state- 
ments in  the  broadcast  and  comments 
on  them. 


I 


I 
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There  beln^  no  objection,  the  mate-  veetmenu  in  order  t  )  receive  these  dividpnus     torial  which  apix'ared  in  Llie  Washinffton 

rial   was  ordered  *x)  be  printed   in   the  ^"^  "ley  would  sti:i  aot  be  subject  to  tax  Post  on  May  9 

RecoRD,  as  follows:                                                         btatement      But    under    the    wlthholdlnK  Th'>rp  bt-inj?  no  objection    the  editorial 

plan  ao  percent  of  their  Income     or  »1.00O   -  V           "^"»K  ""  uujfciiun,  wic  eaimnai 

Ta^x^scaiPT  or  •THaKE-SxA*  KxTiA' BaoAucAST  will   be  withheld   at  the   source  *""^    article    were   ordered   to   be  printed 

The  weUare  or  the  Nation's  senior  cltlzena          Comment      L'liT'ao       The    (i.ii;)>    ran    file  in  the  RtCORD.  as  follows; 

is  euga^jlng  much  attention  In  Congress.  exemption  certificates  with  the  corporations  |  From  H»e  Wtushin^jton  P'j«t.  May  9,  l»d2| 

It  Is  directed  chiefly  toward  pruposais   for  which  pay  them  dividends  and  no  withhoid- 

nudical  c;ire  Ins?  •*•'.::   take  pla-e      Th:.s  would  be  ti»e  pro-  -«uis        Lnim 

But  the  problem  does  not  end  there  and  cedure  under  HK  lu650.  us  it  U  presently  I-ouls  I^-iutlcr  who  died  suddenly  at  the 
many  Members  of  Congresa  are  becoming  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  *«"  "^  "^  ''"  i=unday  night  w.ik  esteemed  by 
concerned  over  Injustices  to  the  elder:',  SUtemen*  The  machinery  Is  provided  f.jr  ^'^  ciiP.eapTies  tif  the  Washington  press  corj* 
people  under  the  admlnlstraUon's  new  tux  refunding  this  money  fo-ir  times  r«ch  '^^  '^  skilled  searMnc<l  :ind  resjwnslb'e  re- 
program  year      will  have  to  apply  for  this  ref,in<l  and  P'^'t  of   national    affairs       Because  he  hap- 

Representatlve  James  Utt    of  California    a  then    wait    for    the    application    Ut    b.-    proc-  P«*'-''<1    n!r,o    to    be    a    Negri     his   cnunsel    was 

member  of  the  House  taxwrlting  committee,  east-d  i  r*en   s.Migiu    by    fellow-newsmen   In   regard 

puts  It   in  the  simplest  terms.     He  says   the          Conunent      Incorrect       First,    the    couple  '^''   '"'^'■'1   li^^ties.    and  he   bec-ame  some  years 

old  follLs  are  being  clobbered.  could    solve    any    probienia    by   simply    niiiig  ^^"  *   major  If  symb<i:ic  protagonist   In  the 

The  ls«ue  arises  In  the  plan  fur  withholding  exemption    certificates    aa    indicated    ahu.t:  a-'-^^Merating  movement   towa  d  racial  equal- 
taxes  on  dividends  and  Interest.  However,   second    If  refund    pr  r^dure.s    Acre  Ity  which  he  covered  as  a  rep.. rter     Through- 
Take,   for  example,   the  case  of   an  elderly  necessary    the  refund  pr'w-edure^   w<>u'd   rnt  ^^^    ^^''    ^'''^^ed    dlj..u's;on    which    revolved 
couple  with  an  Income  of  $5,000  a  year  from  '>*'  *»    indicated    In    the  statem-nt       Hither,  '""'"il  hl<!  app'.lcaM   t;s  f'>r  membership  In  the 
dividends.  the      .uple    would    file    one    refund    appU.a-  '"'  t  KTessmnal      presy      galleries,     the      White 

Allowing  for  dcuble  exemptions  and   nor-  ''on  s<jmctime  d  irlng  the  course  of  the  flrst  "  '"  '^'^   C"rre.spf indents    Association,   and    the 

mal   deductions  such   a   couple   will  owe  in-  calendar  quarter  of  the  first  yesir      This  ap-  ?*»''•  ':-:^l   Prr>ys  Club     he  w.«  the  first  Negro 

come  taxes  ot  about  (SO  a  year.  plication    Wiiuld    trigger    three    refund    pay-  ^'^    '^"^    admitted    to    thesp   org  uilziit.ons     he 

But    under    the   withholding   pUn   20   per-  merits  during    tiie  course   of    the   >ear       Ilie  b^hivcd    with   a   dignity   and    tolerance   that 

cent    of     their     Income — or    f  1,000— will     be  couple   could    then    receive   their    f  'Urth    re-  **"""   '^'"^  ^^^   widest  admiration       He   was  a 

withheld  at  the  source  fund       payment       after       fillr.g       their       in-  '"'""'•ute  champion   of  Negro   rights       But   It 

This    means    that     the    withholding    will  t^>me      tax      return      for      the     veer         This  '''     ''^    *    reporter    r^prerentlng    the    best    at- 

exceed  the  couple's  taxes  by  $950  at     any      rate       would      be      the      procedure  ''^^"'1''''  '  f   his  craft   that  he  will  tie  missed 

Of   course   the   machinery    is    provided    for  und<>r  HK    10650  as  it  stands  at   the  present  "^  arre-tiorn'ely  remembered  by  his  fellow 

refundms;   this  money,  but  the  couple,  four  time       In    any  case     these   refund    nuynienus  '"'"P  rt^^'s  m  Wa.shlngton 

times  each   year.   wlU   have   to  apply   for   this  Wou.d  only  involve  iiiort  per;  ida       I  lie  usut»l  

refund    and    then    wait    for    the    application  estimate  u  from  .1  to  4  weeit^.  |  From  the  New  York  Times    May  8    1M2I 

to  be  proces.-^ed                                                                        Statement    This  means  that  the  wlthh.old-  ■         /     ■  j 

Durini?    aU    this    time    the    couple    will    be  '"8   *''''   *"^ff^fi   the  couple's   taxes    bv   »950  '"■*  **    I^tTitK    RrpxrBi.iCAM  Am 

denied  the  use  of  money  which  Is  rightfully  D'""!"?  »!•  this  t'nie  the  couple  will  be  denied  Washington.    M  ly    7      I.ouls    R.    Lautler, 

theirs.  the  use  of  money  which  Is  rightfully  theirs  ''^''  '"  ^^^^  became  the  n  st  Negro  admitted 

The   Oovernment   will   pay   nj  interest   on           t'oniment      I  his  :.s   n.jt    true   f   r  .-.overul  of  ^"   '•'^'^  National   Press  Club    died   Ia.«>t    night 

the  money  withheld  which  means  an  out-uf-  tiie  reasons  indicated      First,  there  wuld  be  "^    *^'    Washington    Hoepltal    Center     where 

p<.H.ket  loss  to    he  taxpayers.  exemption    certillcatcs.    second     the    refund  ^"    ^ "^    lurn    a    patient    for    2    weeks       He 

Critics  of  the  pro^'ram  .'ay  this  Is  nothing  procedures  w  mid  occur  during  the  course  of  *''^-''  ^^  years  old 

less    than    confiscation      Some    even   8u?!:test  '^^   ye3.r     third,   refund   p.iyments   would   be  ^^^    t.iut!>'r   h.ad   been  special  assistant  to 

that    tax    ofBclais    might    be    prosecuted    for  ^^<^^    before    subsequent    withholdings    were  '^^    i  halrman    of    the    Republican    Natl<<nnl 

misappropriation  made  bv  dividend  payors      Thu-'    the  am mr.t  Comn.ittee  since  last  September      Previously. 

Representative  Dtt  points  out  that  many  °^  money  withheld   (assuming  that  anv  was  '•*■    ''"'    »'•.-•. ed    for    15    yiars    as   Wa.shlngt<jn 

or  the  withholding  transactions  will   involve  withheld  i   would  never  amount    In  this  rase.  bureau    chief    for    the   National    Negro    Prt   k 

only  small  amounts  of  money  and  m.my  tax-  ^°  "  much  as  taSO  Asf.K-iation 

payers   will    not   take   the   trouble   to    file   fir           at-tcnient    The  Government  will  reap  mil-  *'''     l-ai^^lT   was   bo^n   In    New   Iberia,    la 

refunds.  lions  of  dollars  in   taxew    to  which   it   is  n^  '  ^'^     ittended    Morrl.s    Brown    College    In    At- 

Thus.   he  savs,   the   Oovernment   will   reap  ^"-'^•<^d  'f"''    <^"      ^"<1  ^^e   Howard   UnlvenilTy  Law 

millions  of  dollars  In  taxes  to  which  It  Us  not           Comment      Quite    the    contr.iry       By    this  ^,    "'.L^;^''* 

entitled.  pnx-edure,   Individuals   wtl!    be   piyli.tj    t.ix<s  '''    ^^'     ^'*    ^"^   admitted    t.)   the    .Senate 

which   they  have  owed   but  which   they   have  '  ^'    ■'    "  ''•'•'-    OiHerles  as  the  Washington 

STATXMx^fTS  From    THaKSTAji  Extra' Broad-  ''•    '  pa'd  in  the  past.    The  estimated  amount  '   ■ti-.o   lul-iit    .f    t.he    Atlanta    Dally    World. 

CA.sT  AND  Specitic  Aw^wers  TO  Thevc  "'  tAXcs.  whlcli  should   have   been   paid  f  otn  "   Negro  dally  newspaper       I  he  next    year  he 

a.„f-_.^„,       -r   t„      ,                      ,          V  dividends  and   Interest   and   which   have   not  rerei.id    tiie    Wendell    I.     Willkie    Aw  .rd    In 

r.f^^  ^TT            .■    ,'^L    ^^"^i^^*-    "'«=    «^"'*'  been   paid,    amounted    ■..    .n    e.t.mat^   «8^  N.'.'ro  journallam  for  objective  reporting 

a  yJ^r  from  dlvTden'ds"        '"    "'""'  "'  *'-"^  "^"""^  '"   ''''    '-'  ^"^   =  ""^  -  e'aa^t.   i^  '"  a  tribute  u,  Mr   I^ut.er    Kep^enhaUe 

AM^Ir^       H       K^  ^'^'^^'^   »"   »'""""  WU.1.AM    E     MiLi.«   Of    New    York,   chairman 

mfl   dl,u^,                  >,      exemptions   and   nor-                                   of  ,he  Hepubllcan   Nat.onal   Committee^.d 

o-'ir;::!!  rboin'^t-.o^aT^^r" ""'  ^""" "-           .?.';;,  t.  r^z'^T'^'  •••.«.  fought- con- 

Commeiit.  Allowing  for^double  exemption.                               ^"^'^   ^^AUTIKR  '^^l^^;  ;-J,^,  ':m"rrKe;.'^n''g^h^  d"?;. 

and  normal  deduction.^,  thu  covpie  will  pay          M-.    DIRKSEN       Mr     President    I    be-  '  P  -   t.3  all  who  s<.ught  his  cun^-l - 

be   13'*  *'l  .'ws''^'"'      '^'"  ^'  "'P"'*''^"*  ^"^''"  I'f^- '-"    It    most    appropnaU'    that    W^    take  surviving   Mr    I^utler  are  his  widow    M  s 

account  of  the  pa-isine;  of  Louis  Lautler  Conuanc-    l.iuiier.    and    a    daughter.    Mrs 

Oro^s  income  (entirely  from  dlvl-  one  of  the  out'^tandiriP'  m-mbers  of  the  ^'  ^  Owe  is 

^ '**"^"J        .  $5.00000  Wa.shin<Tton  press  con-*?:,  who  has  served 

Dividend  emciusive  (^50  apiece, ..         Kxi  00  in  that  capacity  for  a  great  many  years  

Adjusted  gr.^  income                           4  900  00  "^  ^'^'    ^^^   ^"^  ^^"'"^    ^   ^'  admitted  "'^    "^^'S    UNDI-RSTANDING    OF   THE 

Exemptions                         '                    2' 400  oO  ^  ^^^  con-ressiorial  p:e.s.s  t^alleiics    tiie  I-REE   ENIERPfilSE  SYSTEM 

Total...                      "      -.Too^  t^^andX  N?tu.nrPr:rc,uru:t  0  'freJ^T^'r     ^^^^'ff^t.  on  April 

standard  deduction,  10  percent  or     -'""^  n    be    saui    for   him    that    h^   conduct  Noa  'smder     ITf' Ci^^'n  ^ 

adjusted  gross, ..o  oo  h.m.se.f  with  suchdl.mty  that  he  ...n-d  ;::.t  •"^?.';,;;    i  L^LTlettlrsta'^in.- 
Taxable  income.  ..... ........l.Wo"^  oile;^,;;.^^  fn  %fe"Cs;"n:'t:n    "tlr""  ^^^    "''^^^'°'^^    "^    ^^<^    ^^'^^    ^^"^ 

cCrns                                Washington     press  withholding  Uax  bo  impo.sed  tuwn  income 

Initial   tax 402  00         j'          ,     ,            ,  f : om  ::it^re;  t      At  the  time  he  wrote  the 

D.vidend   r-reived   credit    ,4   per-                             Jt   ^^   ^  '^"''*'   ^'"'^  '^'"^^'   *^'^'   ^"'^  l^'^er.  Neal  was  unaware  of  the  provi'^ion 

cent  of  taxable  income, 80.40  ^^^  testimony  to  his  character   and   to  of  the  prnposHl  allowing  bovs  of  his  t-p 

Tnu.,                                        S*"  Z^'^^""^"^  *»y  "^  *^'<^ii  he  rejx.rU'd  and  imancial  standing  U)  obtain  exerau- 

Retiremr-m-co-me-credlV---         3' 1  S  mtTi^T  and^'sTl^in""'    was    of    special  t:un  f:o„i   Uie  .iLhholdui.  r^qSirernt 

oome  credit ^"^  ^  interest     and     signmcanre     to     No.-roes  D<spit,.  this  fact    his  letter  is  worthv  of 

Actual  tax  owed ~~~V~  ^'^^'^7^^^^^    In  connection  with  this  ob-  preservation  beeau.ce  it  di.s-'loses  an  "un- 

A^uming  a  4-percent  rate'o7;eturn.  this  Tc^nrof  h  Jcaieer'c^ru^i  '^U^,^!::  f/.r^Ch  ulaTlh^'^r'^^ti r'nU^^t^' 

e.deriy   couple   would    have   SI 25  000  of    in-  Voric  Times  on  May  8  and  al.^  an  cd.*-  can  endure^nly  if'JTovTr^'^'e;^^^^ 
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those  who  work  with  brain  or  hand  to 
retain  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Neal's 
U  Iter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Winston-Salem.  N C. 

i4prii  9,  1962. 
H m    Sam  J    Brvin. 
.srriafc  Office  Building, 
\i  a->iirigton.   DC. 

Dr-^R  Ms  Senator:  I  am  a  boy  of  11  years 
old  who  has  worked  and  saved  his  money 
from  mowing  lawns  and  other  Jobs  that  I 
could  do. 

I  have  saved  about  $150  and  put  It  In  a 
savings  account  with  the  First  Federal  Sav- 
iiifis  &  Loan  of  Wlnston-Salem.  They  pay 
inc  W  a  year  Interest 

N'jw  If  the  Government  passes  a  law  to 
Withhold  20  percent  ot  my  Interest,  I  will 
only  get  $4  80  and  will  have  to  go  to  a  tax 
j>erson  to  file  a  return  to  get  my  $1.20  back 
and  his  minimum  charge  for  a  return  Is 
♦5.  which  would  only  give  me  $1  on  my  In- 
\esiment  or  file  no  return  and  keep  the  $4.80. 

Do  you  think  this  Is  Jalr  for  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment to  take  20  percent  of  an  11 -year -old 
boys  gross  earnings? 

I  win  appreciate  your  doing  all  In  your 
p«jwer  to  protect  my  rights,  and  not  kill  my 
incentive  so  early  In  life. 

Tliank  you. 
Sincerely. 

I  Neal  Sntdex. 


LAW  DAY  AT  WAJCE  FOREST  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
28.  1962.  the  Law  School  of  Wake  Forest 
College  at  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  observed 
Law  Day — a  custom  which  this  law 
school  and  its  alumni  instituted 
some  5  years  before  Law  Day  became  in 
a  very  real  sense  a  national  institution. 

I  had  the  privilege  for  the  second  time 
on  this  occasion  of  speaking  to  the  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  Wake  Forest  Law 
School  and  their  guests  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  Law  Day  to  our  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  con- 
tribution w  hich  Wake  Forest  Law  School 
has  made  over  the  years  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  United  States.  Many  of  our 
ablest  judges  and  lawyers  are  numbered 
among  its  alumni. 

Carroll  W.  Weathers,  the  present  dean 
of  Wake  Forest  Law  School,  who  was  a 
noted  practicing  attorney  before  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  deanship  and  who  is 
assisted  in  his  work  at  Wake  Forest  by 
a  faculty  of  high  capacity,  has  made 
signal  improvements  and  innovations  in 
the  teaching  of  law,  which  merit  the 
commendation  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  justice. 

This  being  so,  it  was  altogether  fitting 
as  a  part  of  the  observance  of  Law  Day 
at  Wake  Forest  that  James  F.  Hoge,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  New  York 
bar  and  a  graduate  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Law  School,  should  present  to  the  law 
school  a  portrait  of  his  clfissmate,  Dean 
Weathers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress made  by  Mr.  Hoge  In  presenting 
the  portrait  and  my  remarks  on  Law 
Day  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  body 
of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presentation  of  PoRTRArr  or  Dean  Carroll 
W.  Weathers 

(By    James   F.    Hoge) 

In  my  flies  there  Is  a  letter  dated  May  5, 
1950.  It  was  written  by  the  man  who,  In 
September  of  that  year,  became  dean  of 
this  law  school.  Writing  about  his  accept- 
ance of  that  appointment,  he  said: 

"It's  final  now.  I  hope  I  have  done  right. 
I  tried  to  decide  It  In  the  final  analysis  on 
the  question  of  where  lay  my  duty.  •  •  • 
I  know  the  opportunity  Is  great.  It's  why 
I  accepted.  •  •  •  If  I  can  stimulate  those 
boys,  when  they  become  lawyers,  to  seek 
justice,  to  walk  humbly,  and  set  the  tone 
and  character  of  their  communities  In  that 
fashion,  then  I  am  sure  I  will  find  satisfac- 
tion to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  leaving 
my  home." 

Looking  back  over  these  12  years,  we  see 
that  that  was  a  prophetic  statement,  for 
that  Is  precisely  what  has  happened  here. 
Dean  Weathers  has  stimulated  the  boys — 
and  the  girls — and  has  sent  out  Into  this 
State  and  Nation  lawyers  who  do  seek  jus- 
tice, do  walk  humbly,  and  do  set  the  tone 
and  character  of  their  communities  in  that 
fashion. 

In  this  law  school,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dean  Weathers,  It  has  been  made  crystal 
clear  that  the  profession  of  law  when  true 
to  Itself  does  set  Its  scholars  and  prac- 
titioners apart  and  does  Impose  upwn  them 
obligations  to  society.  Here  it  has  been 
emphasized  that  lawyers  hold  positions  of 
Influence  from  which  flow  privilege  and 
duty  to  lead  their  fellows  In  the  conduct  of 
social  order.  Here,  not  only  on  Law  Day 
but  on  every  day.  It  is  taught  that  the  hope 
of  mankind  Is  In  the  rule  of  law;  that  there 
is  no  alternative  but  chaos  or  despotism. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  and  of  that  there  is  constant  and 
sharp  need  of  remembrance.  John  Adams 
succinctly  stated  it.  John  Marshall,  whose 
portrait  adorns  the  front  wall  of  the  law 
school's  courtroom,  strongly  emphasized  It 
In  the  landmark  case  of  Marbury  versus 
Madison.  Lawyers,  of  all  people,  must  ad- 
here to  It  as  by  second  nature.  And  they 
must  lead  the  laity  Into  an  understanding 
and  an  acceptance  of  it  as  fundamental  to 
the  only  security  that  Is  worthy  of  the 
dreams  and  the  eflorts  of  free  men. 

"We  need  lajmaen,"  said  Woodrow  Wilson, 
"who  understand  the  necessity  for  law,  and 
the  right  uses  of  It,  too  well  to  be  unduly 
Impatient  of  Its  restraints;  and  lawyers  who 
understand  the  necessity  for  reform  and  the 
safe  means  of  effecting  it,  too  well  to  be 
unreasonably  shy  of  assisting  It."  Every 
citizen,  said  Wilson,  "should  know  what  law 
is,  how  it  came  Into  existence,  what  rela- 
tion Its  form  bears  to  Its  substance,  and  how 
It  gives  to  society  Its  fiber  and  strength  and 
poise  of  frame."  These  words  were  of  our 
century  but  the  views  were  expressed  by 
Blackstone  more  than  a  century  before  Wil- 
son. 

Let  me  give  my  testimony  formed  in  the 
crucible  of  40  years  of  practice  where  I  have 
been  molded  In  the  processes  of  government 
and  In  the  Industrial  system  of  our  country. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  every  government  ofll- 
clal,  every  businessman,  every  minister,  every 
social  worker,  every  educator  should  have 
some  training  In  law — at  least  to  the  extent 
of  knowing  the  functions  that  law  performs 
in  society. 

These  are  the  historical  objectives  of  this 
law  school.  To  them  It  was  committed  at 
Its  founding.  To  them  It  was  committed 
anew  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 
law  building.  To  them  It  was  committed 
again  when  Carroll  Weathers  became  Its 
dean — and  to  them  It  will  be  faithful  as 
long  as  he  is  its  dean. 


In  this  sense  of  dedication  the  growth  of 
the  school  In  the  last  12  years  is  deserving 
of  some  remarks  at  this  time.  Excluding 
abnormal  niunbers  following  World  War  II, 
the  enrollment  Is  approxiinately  twrice  the 
average  enrollment  which  prevailed  from 
the  time  the  law  school  was  accredited  In 
1936  until  World  War  II,  and  the  admissions 
policy  administered  by  an  admissions  com- 
mittee has  elevated  the  standards  of  admis- 
sion. 

The  faculty  has  been  increased  from  six  to 
eight  regular  members  and  there  is  an  an- 
nual visiting  professor  of  distinction.  The 
curriculum  has  been  enlarged  by  approxi- 
mately 25  i>ercent  to  meet  developing  phases 
of  the  law.  And  where  prior  to  1959  there 
was  no  scholarship  program,  now,  thanks  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  and  to 
the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation, 
there  are  six  partial  scholarships  and  five 
full  tuition  scholarships. 

This  school  is  housed  In  one  of  the  finest 
physical  plants  In  the  United  States,  so  de- 
signed as  to  accommodate  continued  growth 
and  expansion  of  program.  Tlie  multiple- 
purpose  court  and  assembly  room  seats  250 
I>eople,  and  the  law  library  Is  capable  of 
100,000  volumes.  Twelve  years  ago  there 
were  19,000  volumes.  Now  there  are  30.250. 
Well,  the  law  building  is  here  and  Is 
what  It  is  primarily  because  of  the  efiforts  of 
Dean  Weathers.  The  law  school  might  have 
been  housed  In  the  general  facilities  of  the 
college  but  for  the  star  of  bis  vision  and  for 
his  following  of  it.  He  saw  the  building  on 
the  drawing  boards,  he  saw  it  rise  brick  on 
brick,  and  then  he  supervised  the  removal 
of  the  school  to  It  from  the  old  campus. 

Time  will  not  allow  a  full  narrative  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  these  12 
years  or  a  naming  of  all  who  have  had  a 
part  In  It.  Many  they  are  who  have  brought 
their  faith  and  their  works — and  their  devo- 
tion— to  making  this  school  what  It  Is  today. 
The  flrst  to  recognize  and  acclaim  the  fact 
of  that  would  be  Dean  Weathers  himself. 

Law  Day,  which  we  now  celebrate,  was 
established  here  In  1953.  some  years  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  National  Law  Day. 
The  law  alumni  were  organized  on  a  formal 
basis  In  1952.  The  Student  Bar  Association 
has  continuously  developed  and  assumed 
numerous  useful  responsibilities.  With  the 
North  Carolina  Bar  Association  and  the  other 
two  law  schools  of  this  State,  this  school 
has  participated  significantly  in  the  pro- 
gram of  continuing  legal  education. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  meaning  of  It  alL 
The  graduates  of  this  school  have  made  ex- 
cellent records  on  bar  examinations  and  have 
made  their  mark  In  the  practice  of  law  and 
In  other  fields  of  life  work.  They  have  be- 
come research  assistants  to  justices  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  and  to  judges 
on  the  Federal  bench.  They  are  active  at 
the  bar  and  are  leaders  In  the  public  life  of 
their  State  and  communities. 

It  Is  never  forgotten  here  that  this  Is  a 
Christian  college  and  the  Christian  spirit 
of  It  has  been  threaded  Into  the  thoroughness 
of  this  school's  legal  training.  Personality 
has  been  exalted  and  it  has  been  made  mani- 
fest that  In  the  love  and  service  of  others 
the  law  Is  not  destroyed  but  is  fulfilled. 

These  things  have  been  magnified  In  the 
life  and  leadership  of  Dean  Weathers.  I 
know  that  at  first  hand  and  over  long 
years.  For  it  was  In  the  autumn  of  1918 
that  he  and  I  entered  Wake  Forest  College 
as  freshmen  and  began  a  friendship  that 
has  come  uninterrupted  through  44 
years.  Wake  Forest  has  meant  much  to  me, 
and  much  of  what  it  has  meant  has  been 
Carroll  Weathers. 

And  so,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  knowing  his 
love  of  this  college,  knowing  what  he  has 
wrought  In  this  law  school,  knowing  what 
he  has  contributed  to  the  life  of  this  State, 
I  have  wanted  to  do  something  which  would 
be  both  recognition  and  Inspiration.     Some 
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months  ago  he  agreed  to  sit  for  a  portrait 
which  I  might  present  as  a  gift  to  the  col- 
lege   and     this    law    school.       Mrs      Isabelle 
Bowen     Henderson,    of    Raletgh,     who     ha« 
known  Dean  Weathers  for  many  years,  who 
did  the  portrait  of  Prof.  Bruc«  White  which 
hangs  In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  law  build- 
ing, and  who  made  the  copy  of  the  portrait  of 
Chief  Justice  John  liiarstiall  which  hangs  In 
the  courtroom,  readily  accepted  the  commis- 
sion and   brought   to  the    worlc   the  Intereet 
and  the  affection  of  longtime  friendship  with 
the   dean    and    this   school. 

Ill  making  the  gift,  I  accentuate  Dean 
Weathers'  two  outstsiuUng  qusllttes  They 
were  In  the  prophetic  statement  which  I 
read  you  from  his  letter  They  stand  out 
In  his  teaching.  In  his  sdmlnlstnitlon  of  the 
deanshlp  of  thU  school  and  In  all  that  he 
tfoM  and  In  all  that  he  U:  duty  and  char- 
acter Thoee  two  words — principally  the 
word  "character"— epitomise  this  man,  and 
he  has  put  the  stamp  of  them  on  all  the  men 
•nd  women  who  have  Uft  tbeae  halU  theee 
13  years  "It  Is  not  what  I  have  or  what  I 
do,-  Mid  Thomas  Carlyle.  'but  what  I  am 
that  Is  my  kingdom."  And  that  Is  CarroU 
Weathers'  kingdom. 

An  Institution,  according  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a 
man.  Here  you  see  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  tha.t  And  my  hope  for  this  ptjrtralt 
Is  that  long  after  Dean  Weathers  has  re- 
tired from  office  It  wUl  continue  to  project 
his  shadow:  that  after  he  has  tlnUhe<l  his 
work.  It  will  yet  reHect  the  light  of  his 
ch.^racter  In  this  ongoing  school  of  law 

For  the  unveiling.  I  ask  the  a.sslsUmre  of 
the  young  daughters  of  De:in  and  Mrs 
Weathers.  Jane  and  Mary  Katherlnr  It  is 
wuh  a  deep  sense  of  privilege  and  apprecia- 
tion that  I  make  thU  presentutlm  and  I 
turn  to  the  president  of  the  oolleg*  Dr 
Harold  W  Trlbble.  with  the  request  that  for 
the  college— and  speclflcally  for  this  law 
schfKJl  -  he  accept  from  me  thU  fM>rtrait  of 
Dean  Carroll  Wayland  Weathera 


May  U 


Rem.vaks  or  SsNAToa  Sam  J.  EaviM.  Ji..'or 
NoSTH  CAaoLiNA.  Ar  Law  Dav  Obs*«v\.ncs 
Apan.  28.   19«2.   Waks  Foa«.sT  Law  St  h.>ol 

Wlnstun-Sal*!*,   N  C. 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fifth  annual  observance  of  Law  Day 
USA.,  and  to  Join  with  you  and  the  other 
men  and  women  throiighout  the  country 
who  are  reaffirming  our  faith  and  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  administration  r 
Justice  In  our  society. 

I  think  It  nttlng  In  thU  age  when  rockets 
have  re.iched  the  moon,  and  men  appar- 
ent.y  will  soijn  follow,  that  we  should  pause 
to  give  reootfnltlon  to  the  laws  which  ,ire  bo 
basic  and  fundamental  to  the  peace  and  ortler 
of  our  national  and  international  life  In- 
deed there  la  a  greater  need  for  such  r^.x^g- 
niti.^n  t.xl.iy  that  there  ever  has  been  In  our 
history  The  time  Is  not  too  far  off  whf>n  in 
addition  to  our  well-eatablUhed  bodies  nf 
national  and  International  law  man  may 
find  It  nef-es.sary  to  devise  a  system  r  f  inter'- 
planetary   law 

By  the  very  fact  that  we  are  Amerlcin  citi- 
zens   each   or    nn   here    t.:>day   Is   engaged    In 
the    service    of    the    law       Our   .service   ^^kcs 
dtfTerent  forms,  for  it  la  not  necessary  th.-it 
we  acquire  a  law  degree  to  demonatraVe  our 
devotion  to  the  law.     Although.  I  might  say 
that    those    who   enter    the    legal    profess!., n 
ha.e  perhaps    lu  the  eyes  of  the  world    as- 
sumed   a   greater   responsibility    to   preserve 
the   rule  of  law.     While  some  m.iy  practice 
law.  others  of  u.s  may  serve   the  law  Ui  uur 
(lAlly  Uvea,    through   dedication   to  the   high 
piinripies   which   it  embodies.     Each   of   ua 
student,  teacher,  public  offlcUl.  or  citizen  of 
whatever  occupation,  has.  I  believe,  an  obli- 
gation to  render  aeT\lce  of  the  highest,  qual- 
ity.    This  is  why   I  have  chosen   to  d;^-aa« 


with  you  today  the  achievement  of  excellence 
In  the  service  of  the  law. 

The  rule  of  law  is  an  essential  Ingredient 
of  any  clvUlaed  society.  It  Is  the  difference 
between  order  and  chaos,  between  harmMny 
and  anarchy,  without  law  and  order  there 
can  be  no  civilization  The  mere  existence 
of  law.  however,  la  not  sufBcient  to  attain 
fruition  of  the  ftiUest  potentialities  of  so- 
ciety. To  command  the  respect  of  Its  peo- 
ples, and  to  Inspire  them  to  uphold  It.  the 
law  must  be  fair  and  Just.  The  law  must  be 
more  than  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  nMn  are  governed  It  must  be  a  prod- 
uct of  the  express  consent  of  the  people  wh<i 
are  to  be  governed  by  it.  and  !•  mUAt  never 
overkwk  nor  forsake  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  Individual  to  what  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  calls  •life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. " 

It  Is  this  concept  of  Isw  which  distin- 
guishes a  free  society  from  a  totAlltarlan 
society  and  It  is  this  concept  whu-li  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  great  Nation  wrote  Indelihly 
Into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Ktates 
the  greatest  charter  ever  conceived  by  man 
for  a  free  republic 

The   preamble   to  our  Const  it  utl-n    5»hirh 
begins  with    We    the  people   •    •    •'    «av8  In  a 
clear  and  compelling  manner  that  orir  0<-v- 
ernment  Is  based  only  on  the  consent  rf  the 
governed  and  the  divine  right  .if  the  pe-.ple 
History     is     replete    w!'h     stories    of     the 
failure   )f  harsh  and  unjtust  laws      It  abounds 
with  stories     f  war  and  revolution  as  tlie  re- 
sult or  a  dictator's  seeking  to  jubs'ltiite  hl.s 
own    rule    of   law    f  t    the   law   of    the   --state 
And.  by  the  same  t.-ken.  it  isn't  necessary  to 
turn   bick   the  pages  of  history    very   far   to 
discover  the  extent   to  which  per  pie  will   go 
In  their  quest   for  freedom  and   hun-.an  d'g- 
nlty.     Indeed,    this   very   quest    of  our   fore- 
fathers has  resulted  in  the  democratic  form 
r'f  government  under  which   we  now  live     a 
O  jvernment   which   has  become   an    Inspira- 
tion   for    freedom -loving    pe.  pies    the    world 
ever 

I  lui.e  a  deep  oJid  ah!dl:g  respect  fur  the 
biuepruit  of  our  system  of  government  the 
Cmatltutlun  with  Its  BUI  of  Rlght.s  and  I 
am  criitantly  aware  ..f  lu  Mtallty  'u  .s  d 
.^re.it  tribute  to  the  vision  of  our  forefaUiers 
that  t;:e  h.iil;  wed  words  are  as  alive  and 
niea:iii.grm  UxLi-y  la  V.i-  ..pjue  a^e  a*  they 
were   wlit-n   written 

Fretd>m  of  rell^-ion.  rre*don»  ,f  sprcch. 
fr.f.l  .'-A  ol  t:ie  prtfl.s.  :re«-d  >m  ol  a.vicn.b.y 
:reeU.jcji  a^ain^t  unrcwonabie  searciie.,  and 
ieuures.  the  right  to  trla;  by  Ji^ry.  the  nulxl 
to  counsel  the  rl«;'.t  a^ralnii  self -incrimina- 
tion the  right  to  treely  elect  those  who  are 
to  Kowrn  us.  and  the  other  «u.u-anu-e«  .A  our 
CoiLsti'.utlL  II  are  so  much  a  part  of  our  daily 
•  r.es  -ha:  we  have  c  «;.■  to  i^k.e  them  for 
paiitfd  A.nd  therein  l.s  where  Uie  danger 
lieii  in  tak.ug  them  for  granted.  In  being 
lulled  In'o  such  a  fefUr.>:  „f  security  ^nd 
conip.a<-cncy  that  we  are  .-endered  ohluioua 
to  the  forces  which  w^uid  erode  or  destroy 
our  rights  and  freedom 

May  1   IS  Law  Day   i.-.  uur  country      In  the 

Soviet    Union    o    ,..    ^,  ,,.    j,.,.^    ^..^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^ 

arm.*da    ol     the    cioviet     Union    wiU     be    on 
parade  ia  M.xk.ow  s  Htxl  Square 

I  ihiuk  u  u  not  beyot.d  the  paie  of  r.-oson 
to  supp,  se  that  even  la  Mc^ow  Uiey  couiU 
c«iebraU'  Law  D,y  Tliere  la  order  in  the 
.-xjvjet  Union.  I  her-  is  UiscipiiiK!  Z.iere 
are  rules  and  regulations.  I  hey  ouid  cele- 
brate I^w  Uav  iiut  they  could  not  po«sibiy 
cei«braLe  what  we  celebrate  We  Uu  not 
really  cMeh.-.r.c  I..,*  D,lv  This  Is  .s,jmething 
more  tluia  merciy  a  pause  in  ttie  U*y  ^  i>.  - 
cupatlou  to  acltuowledge  the  bare  exisu-iue 
uf  a  legal  system  I  think  we  Tuiy  celebrauj 
Liberty  Day.  and  Freed.jui  Day.  aad  pe.'huixs 
even  a  sort  ol  Th.uiitagr.int'  We  are  n^.t 
remiss  la  our  duUes  because  we  put  aside 
our  labor  for  an  hour  t.j  Join  oae  another  In 
tnls  quiet  festual  of  dignity.      Ia   ti^is  hour 


we  celebrate  excellence   in   the  preservation 
of  lllKTty  and  freedom. 

Our  law  gf)es  b.ick  further  than  the  great 
OjiLstltutlon,  or  tlie  Magna  Carta,  or  the 
Cotle  of  Justinian,  or  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, or  the  Law  of  Moees  and  Abraham 
It  began,  of  course  with  the  single  ordinance 
of  Eden  which  proecrlbed  apple  picking,  and 
It  grew  and  flourished  in  the  hearts  of  honest 
men  who  strove  not  only  for  order  and  dls- 
cii)lii.e.  but  for  fairness  and  Justice  Due 
process  of  law  was  not  bo.'n  suddenly  in  1789 
It  h.ifl  been  tr.ms.'erred  from  generation  to 
generation  from  men  who  spoke  Oreek  and 
E.;\p'.l.in  .itul  Hcbri  w  to  men  wlio  had  finally 
mastered  the  Kings  English.  It  baa  been 
bcjjled  and  distilled  through  the  turmoil  of 
*ar  and  peaceful  dUpiite.  through  the  quiet 
I'riMiig  of  men  liki-  JefTers.  n  and  Marshall 
and  Halmes  wtw  were  aearchlng  with  a 
divining  rod  they  could  nut  m«  tor  well- 
springs  they  might  never  reach."  and  as  a 
rtnult  .  f  .lii  thche  efforts.  Americans  on  Law 
Day  Ijflj.  hsve  that  magnificent  InUnglble 
"dii'*  process  of  law   ' 

But    »e  do    not   really    have   It.      We   shall 
never  have  U  rtrmly  in  our  grasp  beeausc  we 
do    not    know    q  jite    what    It   U.   we   do   not 
quite   und-r«  and    it.   except  only   generally 
and  we  shall  grapple  with  It  further  and  It 
will  ,hai,ge  Ijeyond  tur  present  recot^nlUon 
Whether  w-  ccicbrate  I^w  Day  In  the  future 
^  :     -  wi!  he  i.irgf   \  determined.  I  think   by 
our  ..wn   ability  U<  struggle  on.  U>  !«mehow 
muddle   through       I    believe     like   Faulkner. 
in.wi    will   endure.   Indeed   he  will   pre- 
'.;      Therefore,  the  law  wu:  i>revall 
K.u-h     of    us    8h«;u!d    Consider    himself    a 
Watchdog  of  all  the  ba.sic  hutn.m  right.-  whl<  h 
are  p.iri  of  our  heritage.     In  the  U  S    .sen, i to 
we    have  such   a   wntchd.-g       It   is    Uie  Sub- 
cimmhteeon  C^motltutsot  ,i|  R^;i,ts  r  r  whifh 
I   hi...   the  h  .n..r  to  be  cha.rm  m       We   have 
launched     in-.estlijatlons     and     held     public 
he.irings  on  such  subjects  a-   freedom  of  In- 
form it. on     wiret.^pping    enve-dropplnp    and 
the   BtU  ol   Rights     the  Federal  loyaltv-smi- 
rliv    ;)ro«?r.nis;    civil   nehu     ,  ,.r.feaKio,.s  and 
p. lice   detei.ion.    and    -he   :.^'ht   to   counsel 
W  uun   the  past  year   we  ha  v.-  entered   areas 
of  the   law   which  Con^:r.s^  never  bef.we  had 
exp.ori-d       n.e^e  include  studies  of  the  con- 
slltuUon.>:    righU    of    the    nu-nUliy    ill      the 
constltut.   luil  rights  of  the  American  Ir  dUn 
a.id     the    con.srituti.nal    rights    of    mlUtAry 
pcrsonne:,    each    -.f  the-e   l.s  an  exrIMng  area 
of   the    law    which    'oo    l.ng    has    been    neg- 
l^ctoil       We  shall  continue  our  work  In  the  e 
and   oUier  areas  where  erosions  of  our  con- 
6iUutioi  ai    rights    are    likely     U)    occur        I 
p.edge    to    you    that    we    shall    do    ,U1    In    our 
P    *    r  topreaer^.-  fully  the  guarantees  of  our 
t     Ji'.ltution        NotwlUi*Undln^'    our    sijort- 
comings.  I  challenge  .,nv  dictator-^hlp  or  to- 
talitarian s.,-ie'v.  <T  f   r  thTt  matter  an-,   i  a- 
tloM  In  the  w  .rid    'o  m««/-h  the  United  Ptaten 
In   iU  metlruous  retard   f.  r   the  right   .if  IU 
individu.*!  cltia-ns 

Hie  r  S  Supreme  Cou:  •  ha,  held  that  the 
.ib^rty  niet.iu.ned  in  the  guarantee  of  due 
proces.s  or  l.iw  means  ri.it  only  the  riirht  of 
the  clti^-a  to  be  free  Irom  the  mere  physical 
ZTT  f  ^^%P"-"-  -  ^'v  lncar^.ra'tloa. 
H^L     ,\k""'    ''    '^"'"^'^    '"    «nibrace    the 

n  ,  ^*?r  :"'""  •"  ''''  ^''^  '"  the  enjoy- 

y-:..  of  ,11  his  f^^MUte.;  to  he  free  to  u^e 
-hrm  In  all  lawful  wa^  s  t.,  ilve  and  w,.rk 
whrr-  he  will,  to  earn  his  liveilh.xxl  by  anv 
|-Mui  calling  of  hU  ,wn  chooeing.  and  enter 
into  all  c<ntraru  which  may  be  proper 
necessary,  and  ese^niLU  to  his  ci^rrying  out 
sui'"^   -uc.c^ful   c..nc;usion   ai.y   lawful    pur- 

-That  is  What  we  mean  by  freedom  and 
^^.v.  Ki..i  liberty  Can  i:.-e;  national  com- 
muili-m  or  ai.y  other  foreign  ldeoU«y  meet 
.heae  terms?     1-he  answers  is  obviously  "Wo  " 

The  most  appropriate  location  for  a  Law 
Day  celebration  is  a  law  school.  Thi,  u  the 
irst  temple  of  the  law,  aud  as  you  seek  the 
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law  here,  you  will  find  at  least  a  portion  of 
it  Tou  win  never  find  It  all.  No  man  ever 
has.  I  understand  that  scientists  are  at- 
tempting to  put  ^be  law  on  punch  cards 
nnd  dispense  It  by  means  of  a  greet  com- 
puter system,  but  I  doubt  that  this  can  be 
done. 

So  much  of  the  law  Is  In  our  hearts.  It 
thrives  and  flourishes  because  It  Is  so  sub- 
fantlally  a  thing  of  the  spirit.  To  those  of 
you  who  stand  todsy  at  the  threshold  of  the 
iegfti  prof etjslon ,  I  mlgbt  say  to  you  that  If 
y<  u  truly  would  serve  the  law.  If  you  would 
be  iivrre  than  practitioners,  then.  It  is  Im- 
perative to  learn  something  beyond  what  you 
will  discover  In  your  casebooks.  It  Is  man- 
datory that  you  learn  something  of  man  and 
his  wxrlety;  of  philosophy,  religion,  aoclolory. 
s/ience,  and  those  other  disciplines  by  which 
man's  relation  to  his  environment  Is  ex- 
plained Y(;u  muxt  have  succeeded  In  some 
things  to  understand  men  who  know  suc- 
cess, you  must  have  failed  In  some  things  to 
svm;>athlze  with  men  who  fall.  In  the  wcrds 
of  the  Bible,  "Knowle<lge  Is  the  principal 
thing  Therefore,  get  knowledge  But  with 
hi!   thy  getting,   get  understanding" 

Tluis  reverence  frr  the  law  Is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  a  greater  understanding  of 
our  fellow  men  We  do  not  have  one  law 
for  the  bright  nnd  another  for  the  dull.  We 
have  one  law  for  all,  but  you  must  learn  to 
apply  It  fairly  to  bo'.h.  In  as  equal  a  measure 
In  both  case.i  as  you  can.  with  rigor  and  sym- 
pathy at  the  same  time  You  are  embarked 
uj)'in  a  noble  caree-.  but  I  doubt  that  you 
wi:i  ever  make  mu-h  of  It  unless  you  try 
with  all  your  might  to  be  good  men  as  well 
as  go<<i  lawyers 

We  sliall  have  La\,-  Day  only  s<->  long  ar  we 
Concern  ourselves  »;tli  each  other,  only  so 
long  iis  we  give  the  privilege  to  .speak  to  tiiose 
who  ftdvl.sc  people  against  us,  only  so  long 
as  we  do  as  Holmes  advised -grant  freedom 
to  the  thought  that  we  hate.  I  hope  you 
win  learn  that  there  Is  more  to  the  law  than 
the  rule  Itself.  The  fascination  resides  be- 
hind the  rule  Tlie  men  who  probe  behind 
the  veil  f>f  mere  recital  of  the  rule  will  find 
there  the  greater  verities  of  the  law.  Of 
such  labor.  Law  D.iys  arc  m.ade. 

In  your  service  to  the  law,  you  must  dare 
Uj  be  above  the  average,  to  assume  the  In- 
herent risk  of  excellence,  to  bear  the  burden 
cf  your  aberration  froai  those  who.  because 
thty  will  outnumber  you.  will  also  do  their 
very  best  to  outweigh  you  You  must  be 
consoled  by  sonuthmg  more  than  the  mere 
hope  that  Uicy  will  not  do  It;  then  you  will. 
In  Uie  end,  prevail  Because  you  are  the 
ser\ants  of  the  l.iw  you  will  be  also  the 
masters  of  this  great  art 

We  shall  no  longer  have  Law  Day  in  this 
country  when  there  Is  no  one  to  assume  that 
risk  of  daring  to  achieve  excellence,  what- 
ever the  ob.'-tacles  True,  we  might  have 
Ftegulation  Day.  and  Ordinance  Day,  and 
Statute  Day.  but  Law  Day  would  be  a 
memory 

Cicorge  Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote  that  all 
progress  depended  upon  the  unreasonable 
ii.,iii  For,  he  said,  the  rca.'^onable  man  tries 
t  '  adapt  hinisflf  to  society,  while  the  un- 
reasonable man  tries  to  adapt  society  to  him- 
self 

I  therefore  urge  yo\i  In  your  service  to 
'he  law,  to  be  rea.s<ii  Ir.g  men.  but  unreason- 
able ones  m  the  sense  that  you  do  not  con- 
cede the  day  to  those  who  merely  claim  that 
Uiey  have  won.  that  they  are  right,  that 
there  is  but  one  me  J:iod  and  one  goal  The 
w  jrld  will  regret  It,  nnd  so  will  you.  If  you 
adapt  yourself  to  such  a  stX'lety. 

I  remind  you  that  George  Washington. 
.Mexander  Hamilton  Thomas  Jefferson.  Tom 
Paine.  Patrick  Henry,  all  of  them,  all  of  the 
great  and  revered  fathers  of  our  country, 
were  revolutionaries  By  Shaw's  definition. 
they  were  unreasonable  men.  They  revolted. 
They  ran  the  rl.'^k.  ITiey  "pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  "  be- 


cause they  believed  there  was  a  higher  law 
above  kings  which  dictated  that  man  shoold 
be  free.  The  burden  of  their  success  yes- 
terday devolved  upon  those  of  my  generation; 
now,  it  has  devolved  upon  those  of  you  who 
are  younger.  Through  your  service  to  the 
law,  you  will  either  preserve  and  Improve 
what  we  have  done,  or  all  our  present  enter- 
prise will  come  to  nothing. 

"Borne  shall  perish.  Write  that  down  In 
the  blood  that  she  has  aplUed,"  Cato  said. 
Rome  did  perish.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
nation  which  wantonly  spilled  blood  did  not 
perish.  Therefore.  I  have  hope  today  that 
someday  we  shall  no  longer  be  afflicted  with 
those  who  plunder  the  world  at  the  expense 
of  defenaelesa  peoples.  The  victory  wlU  not 
eotne,  as  the  President  said,  In  the  first 
100  days,  and  It  will  probably  not  come 
within  my  lifetime,  and  perhaps  not  In  yours, 
but  possibly  your  children  will  have  peace 
through  the  rule  of  law.  I  work  for  that 
today,  and  I  shall  work  for  It  tomorrow. 
I  shall  ask  you  to  pledge  your  lives,  your 
fortunes,  and  your  sacred  honor  to  the  same 
task,  and  If  you  do  this  I  can  promise  you 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  victory. 

The  late  and  distinguished  Jurist.  Learned 
Hand,  said  that  "the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the 
spirit  that  Is  not  too  sure  that  It  Is  right; 
the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which  seeks 
to  understand  the  minds  of  other  men  and 
women;  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
which  weighs  their  Interests  alongside  its 
own  without  bias;  the  spirit  of  liberty  re- 
members that  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to 
earth  unheeded:  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the 
spirit  of  Him  who,  near  2,000  years  ago, 
taught  mankind  that  lesion  it  has  never 
learned,  but  has  never  quite  forgotten,  that 
there  may  be  a  kingdom  where  the  least  shall 
be  heard  and  considered  side  by  side  with 
the  greatest." 

Let  us  rcdedlcate  ourselves  to  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  our  liberty  and 
freedom  under  our  Constitution  and  laws; 
let  us  rekindle  the  flame  of  liberty  that 
burned  In  the  hearts  of  our  Founding 
Fathers, 


MISLEADING  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
WITHHOLDING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  President,  when 
Secretafy  Dillon  was  testifying  before 
the  Finance  Committee  on  Friday,  May 
11,  1962.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  questioned  him  about  how 
withholding  might  adversely  affect  the 
old  people. 

There  has  been  much  wringing  of 
hands  and  bleeding  of  hearts  about  how 
the  old  people  would  be  affected  by  with- 
holding, but  £Ls  most  of  us  know,  much 
of  this  is  untrue  and  unnecessary. 

For  example,  a  married  couple,  both 
over  a^e  65  and  receiving  all  their  in- 
come from  dividends,  would  have  to  re- 
ceive $6,100  per  year  before  they  would 
be  subject  to  any  tax  whatsoever,  and 
hence  they  would  be  exempt  from  with- 
holding. Given  a  return  of  4  p>ercent. 
this  couple  would  have  to  have  invest- 
ments of  $152,000  before  they  would  be 
subject  to  any  tax  and  hence  to  any 
withholding. 

These  people  are  not  exactly  paupers. 

A  married  couple,  both  over  65  receiv- 
ing their  entire  income  from  interest,  as 
opposed  to  dividends,  could  receive  up  to 
$5,333  in  interest  before  they  would  be 
subject  to  any  tax.  Hence,  they,  too, 
would  be  exempt  from  withholding.  At 
4  percent  interest,  they  would  need  an 
investment  of  $133,275  to  produce  this 
much  income. 


They,  too,  would  not  exactly  be  pau- 
pers. ITiey  would  not  be  subject  to 
withholding,  and  even  if  they  were,  no 
one  could  honestly  claim  that  small 
overwithholding  would  be  harmful  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  the  transcript  from  the  hear- 
ings beginning  on  page  4064  and  contin- 
uing through  page  4066  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TlANSCXtPT     or     HCAUMM.     BBMATS     rUfAMCS 

CoMMrrm,  Frumt,  Mat   11,   1962,  Paces 
4064-4066 

Senator  Ctnrns.  Now,  It  has  been  argued 
that  since  we  have  wage  withholding  we 
should  have  Interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding. Opponents  of  withholding  here  on 
this  commltt4!e  and  elsewhere  use  that  as 
one  of  their  principal  arguments  that  the 
system  of  Interest  and  dividend  withholding 
now  proposed  Is  quite  dlflTerent  frcnn  the  pres- 
ent wage  proposal. 

Secretary  Doxon.  More  onerous  on  those 
who  are  withheld  on;  the  wage  withholding. 
Senator  Cubtes.  Now,  to  make  the  two  sys- 
tems the  same,  we  would  require  that  20  per 
cent  of  all  wages  and  salaries  be  withheld  at 
the  source  regardless  of  the  number  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  which  the  employee  has. 
unless  he  owes  no  tax  whatsoever.  You 
would  not  favor  that. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  the  system  we 
have  now  is  ^ery  equitable  and  works  very 
well.  I  think  that  the  system  we  are  pro- 
viding for  withholding  will  work  equally  well. 
There  will  be  a  moderate  amount  of  over- 
withholding  on  a  few  people,  none  of  which 
will  hurt  in  the  slightest  by  it,  and  they  wlU 
get  their  refunds  back  very  promptly. 

I  must  say  that  the  propaganda  that  has 
been  put  out  that  this  will  hurt  old  people 
is  totally  false.  There  will  be  not  the  slight- 
est hardship  for  anyone,  any  old  person  as  a 
result  of  this  withholding  system,  and  I  can 
prove  that  with  figures. 

Senator  Cttrtis.  How  can  you  produce  some 
figures  that  would  take  some  money  away 
from  somebody  who  doesnt  owe  It  and  giving 
it  back  doesn't  hurt? 

Secretary  DtI.LO^f.  Well,  I  will  give  you  an 
example.  Senator.  '  It  is  very  simple. 

If  you  take  an  elderly  couple,  which  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  who  are  receiving 
Interest  and  dividends,  and  we  will  give,  well, 
take  the  worst  situation  we  can  Imagine,  so 
that  we  will  try  to  see  if  It  can  have  an 
effect  on  them,  and  we  come  to  this:  And 
that  is  that  an  elderly  couple,  which  Is — an 
elderly  couple  which  does  reoedve  social  se- 
curity, can  have  as  much  as  $5.3TJ  of  Income 
without  being  taxable;  $2,178  of  that  would 
be  from  social  security  and  $3,199  would  be 
from  interest  and  dividends.  So  the  only 
people  who  would  be  affected  would  be  people 
with  an  income  of  more  than  $3,000,  roughly 
$3,200  from  income  from  Interest  and 
dividends. 

To  get  $3,200  from  interest  and  dividends, 
this  aged  couple  would  have  to  have  bank 
deposits  at  an  average  yield  of  4  percent 
of  $80,000,  so  they  would  not  be  exactly 
indigent,  and  if  they  were  going  to  have 
overwithholding  they  would  have  to  have 
some  more  income.  Let's  assume  that  they 
have  $1,000  more  Income.  Well,  then  their 
bank  deposit  would  be  $104,000 — $105,000 
roughly.  In  that  case,  they  would  have  been 
receiving  $4,200  a  year  In  Interest  and  In- 
come, and  they  wotild  be  withheld  on  that 
and  they  would  be  withheld  about  $210  a 
quarter  of  which  $160  would  be  overwith- 
holding, and  so,  therefore,  what  they  would 
have  to  do  the  first  time,  the  first  quarter 
that  that  happened,  they  would  have  to  pay, 
they  would  have  to  forego  $160. 
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Now.  thereafter,  every  quarter  thereafter, 
the  refund  would  come  In  In  time  to  take 
care  of  the  overwlthholdlng.  so  thla  should 
b«  -A  one-time  effect,  and  all  they  would 
h<i-.e  to  do  would  be  to  take  •180  out  of 
»heir  $108,000  o'  savings,  and  loan  It  to  the 
(Jiivernment  an^  I  do  not  call  that  a  hard- 
ship      ( Laughter  ) 

Senator  Cubtis  Well,  your  hypothetical 
case  Is  very  Interesting  but  It  does  not  de- 
scribe anybody  living  In  Nebraska. 

Secretary  Du-lok  It  certainly  does,  every 
old  Individual  If  there  Is  no  way — I  would 
1  Ike  to  see  any  other  example  that  Is  differ- 
ent. 

Senator  Cuaria.  There  Is  nobody  who  gets 
social  security  like  that. 
^  Secretary  Dillon  If  you  do  not  get  s'xMal 
security  the  example  Is  even  better  I  would 
be  delighted  to  give  you  that  example  They 
would  have  to  have  IISO.OOO  Instead  u( 
•  105.000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary Dillon  showed  that  the  couple  in 
the  hypothetical  example  would  be  over- 
withheld  only  in  the  amount  of  $160  on 
an  investment  of  $105,000. 

The  idea  that  they  would  be  harmed 
is  so  ludicrous  that  it  brought  laughter 
from  those  attending  that  session  of  the 
committee  hearings. 

Let  us  do  away  with  this  wringinK  of 
hands  about  how  old  people  might  be 
harmed  by  withholding.  The  bill  pro- 
vides an  exemption  for  those  who  would 
have  no  tax  and  for  quick  quarterly  re- 
funds for  those  who  would  be  overwilh- 
held  against. 


SAFE.  SANE,  CONSERVATIVE  AP- 
PROACH TO  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
THE  AQED 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  President,  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Orkn  Long. 
recently  delivered  a  radio  talk  to  his 
Hawaiian  constituents  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  Kerr-Mills  and  King-Anderson 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  financing 
health  costs  of  the  aged. 

He  concluded  that  health  care  financ- 
ing through  social  security  Is  really  the 
safe,  sane,  and  conservative  approach 
which  should  be  advocated  by  all  who 
profess  concern  about  protecting  our 
fiscal  solvency  and  our  American  tradi- 
tions. 

His  reasoning  is  so  clear  and  cogent 
and  the  historical  illustration  he  pre- 
sents is  so  compelling  that  it  should 
certainly  be  read  by  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  particularly  by  our  Re- 
publican colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
brief  address  be  set  forth  at  this  pomt 
in  the  R«coRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Rkmaiks  or  SzNAToa  Obsm  B.  Long.  Dcmo- 

CKAT.     HAWAn,     IM     RZOASO    TO    MKDICAL    CaEX 

rOI  THE  Agzo 

This  la  Okxm  E  Long  in  Washington  I  am 
delighted  that  my  old  friend,  Frank  Fasl, 
has  Invited  me  to  say  a  few  worda  on  this 
radio  p  ogram,  "Hawaii  Speaks."  Aa  you  may 
know  I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate's  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  this  problem  shared  by  so  many  of 
our  older  people^and  ultimately  by  people 


who    are    now    younger — the    coats    of   cata- 
stroplc  Illness 

Congress  must  come  to  gripe  with  this  na- 
tional problem,  and  It  will  I  want  you  to 
know  where  I  stand  and  why 

There  art  two  profxjsed  answers  to  It  One 
Is  the  Kerr-MUls  bill  which  has  already  b<?en 
enacted  Into  law  The  other  Is  President 
Kennedy's  propxjsal  f.ir  a  hospital  Insurance 
program  operating  through  our  .sucial  secu- 
rity mechanism 

I  support  the  Pre.sldent  .s  proposal  because 
I  regard  It  as  the  safe,  sane  c-in.ie:  vatlve. 
and  thoroughly  American  answer  to  the 
priblem 

The  Kerr-MiUs  Act.  affectliij?  a  relatively 
few  people,  can  serve  as  a  baclcstop  to  the 
Presidents  program  But  it  ha.i  serious 
shortcomings  Before  sfiving  aid  the  Kerr- 
MiUs  Act  requires  people  to  become  indigent 
and  dependent  It  l.s  financed  by  the  al- 
ready overburdened  hx-al  State  taxes  and 
out  of  the  General  Tre^isury  in  Washington 
It  does  not  guarantee  free  choice  of  doctor 
or  hospital 

Should  It  ever  be  railed  on  to  solve  the 
natl  inal  problem  of  millions  of  pe>iple  <ind 
it  win  If  we  provide  no  acceptable  alterna- 
tive the  Kerr-MiU.s  program  will  alm^t  ce-- 
tainly  become  the  very  system  of  t^Mvemment 
medicine  which  our  doctors  are  ^>  rlnh'fully 
afraid  of  I  wish  they  could  take  oft  the 
economic  and  fX)!ltical  blinders  their  own 
public  relatu>ns  (>e. iple  have  slipped  over  on 
thom  and  .see  the  fact.s      I  hope  they  do  s<xjn. 

I.  my-ielf.  f:iVor  the  sife.  sane,  and  con- 
servative approach  to  the  problem  This 
apur  >ach  w.i.s  end  TseU  aftf-r  careful  stvidy. 
by  JO  State  C'rjvernors  in   1960 

.\'.\6.  this  c  nse.'vative  approach  is  the 
Kennedy  si-.,ii  security  appro.ich 

It  does  n  i'.  attempt  t  >  solve  everythin»: 
It  Is  b.ised  on  the  idea  th  it  if  we  can  pay 
the  major  part  of  the  principal  Item  In  our 
.)lder  folk's  health  bill — the  costs  f>f  hoe- 
pltallz.itlon  only — we  will  have  solved  a 
majjr  problem 

If  we  c;in  dj  thU.  then  we  believe  uur 
voluntary  plans  will  be  able  U^  come  up 
with  insurance  policies  to  p.iy  the  rest  of  the 
co.s's  at  a  price  most  >lder  f>ec)ple  will  be 
able  to  pay  It  will  represent  a  real  shot  In 
the  arm  to  Insura.'^.ce  companies  Just  as  did 
siK-ial  security  It.self  when  It  bei?an  nearly  30 
years  a.;o 

The  administration's  proposal  will  not  be 
a  new  burden  for  local  tax  authorities  It 
Is  self-financing  in  that  we  will  make  >ur 
contributions  to  the  social  security  fund 
while  we  are  youns;  and  heal'hy  and  earn- 
ing; to  be  ellt^lble  for  benefits  later  m  old 
a^e  when  'ur  earning  p<.)wer  is  most  likely 
to  bo  small 

It  will  tjive  the  same  benefits  to  all  ellgl- 
bles  In  every  part  of  the  country,  as  a  paid- 
for  right  and  not  aa  charity,  and  with  the 
guaranteed  freedom  t-)  ch'X,se  one's  iwn  d  x*- 
t*)r  and  one's  own  hospital  If  any  )ne  — 
either  layman  or  d'>ctor  tells  you  that  the 
propoeed  bill  does  not  permit  you  to  choose 
your  own  doctor,  challenge  him  aa  being 
either  Ignorant  or  dishonest 

Finally,  let  me  say  this  to  th'^se  who  give 
out  with  the  cry  of  "socialism" 

If  ever  there  was  a  proposal  based  on 
sound  American    thlnklnif,   this  Is   it 

It  is  based  not  on  Europ)ean  practice  not 
on  the  Ideas  of  Bismarck  or  Marx,  or  Lenin, 
but  on  the  reasoning  of  that  most  onserva- 
tlve  of  great  Americans,  the  godfather  of 
the  Republican   Party.   Alexander   HamllUn 

Does  that  surprise  you"*  Let  me  explain 
At  the  very  beginning  of  our  Government. 
Hamilton,  always  alert  to  protect  the  tax- 
payer, had  a  problem  It  Involved  young 
America's  sailors  Leaving  home  on  their 
shlpe  healthy  and  hearty,  many  returned  111 
with  scurvy,  racked  with  strange  diseases  or 
suffering  from  injuries. 


Inevitably  they  wound  up  In  the  blf  porta 
of  our  young  Nation  dependent  for  medical 
care  on  the  local  taxpayers — on  local  relief — 
on  a  kind  of  Kerr-MllU  setup.  To  Hamil- 
ton a  businessman  If  there  ever  was  one — - 
this  made  no  sense  whatsoever.  Moreover  It 
set  a  d.mgerous  precedei  t  for  other  groups 
in  the  population 

bo.  "  Alexander  Hamilton  said,  "why  should 
we  not  charge  these  sailors  a  very  small  part 
of  their  wages  when  they  are  healthy  and 
employed  t*)  pay  for  their  own  care  when 
they  are  sick  and  Injured'  '  it  made  sense  to 
our  100-percent  American  forebears  The 
Congress  enacted  it  Into  law  In  1798.  thus 
providing  a  system  of  self-tlnanclng  care  for 
merchant  seamen  and.  at  the  same  time, 
orlKinating   our    U  -S     Public    Health    Service 

It  was  the  safe,  sane,  conservative.  Intelll- 
Keiit,  businesslike  approach  over  165  years 
ago 

It  remains  today.  In  1963,  the  same  safe, 
.H.me  conservative  American  answer  to  a 
great  .American  problem,  and  I  am  glad  that 
many  acknowledged  conservatives  are  think- 
ing their  way  through  the  American  Medical 
.\.<'S'>ciatlon  propaganda  barrages. 

Let  ine  give  you  Just  two  examples 

Congressman  Ha-stinos  KEmi,  a  Republl- 
cx'A  Congressman  fmm  Massachusetts,  whoee 
voting  record  Is  even  more  conservative  than 
that  of  Joe  Makti.n  and  who  has  spent  his 
life  In  the  insurance  business,  recently  an- 
nounced that  he.  t.wj.  believes  the  social  se- 
curity mechanism  the  only  proper  way  of 
handling  this  problem 

In  the  Sunday  Times  for  April  15.  Con- 
gressman BiKJi  Harklsos  (jf  Virginia,  a  very 
conservati'. e  southerner  and  memt)er  of  the 
H 'iise  W.iys  and  Means  Committee  was 
quote<l  as  saying  that  he  had  voted  for 
the  Kerr-MUls  bill  with  misgivings  Now 
Congressman  Harrison  calls  11  the  most  so- 
clali.stlc  legislation  ever  to  pass  Congress 
Con»{re.ssman  Harrison  contends  that  a  self- 
financed  Federal  Insurance  system  must  be 
devised  to  replace  the  Kerr-MUls  Act  as  an 
answer  to  our  pr'  blem  before  It  becomes — 
and  again  I  quote  "a  b<jltomle88  pit  for 
Gener.vl    rreasury  funds  " 

The  matter  we  are  dLscusslng  Is  a  most 
momentous  one  I  urge  you  to  study  the 
real  implications  of  these  two  proposals,  the 
one  fln.vnced  by  St.ite  and  Federal  treasuries, 
the  other  self-fl:ianclng  I  urge  you  to  con- 
sider the  many  Implications  In  each  of  these 
prof>.«ed  answers  objectively  and  without  re- 
course t<>  the  propaganda  broadsides  of 
either  contender  If  you  do,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  President's  approach 
Is  really  the  sound  reaminable  approach  I 
shall  vote  for  It 


MEDICAL     CARE     FOR     THE     AGED 
THROUGH    SOCIAL   SECURITY 

Mr  MtNAMARA  Mr  President,  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  E>etrolt 
recently  went  on  record  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  King-Anderson  bill  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  through 
social  security 

In  a  resolution  adopted  on  May  8  and 
signed  by  Mayor  Cavanagh  the  common 
council  detailed  Its  reasons  for  taking 
this  position. 

I  am  pleased  to  receive  this  new  and 
Important  expression  of  support  for 
medical  care  through  social  security 
from  a  responsible  governmental  body 
that  has  great  familiarity  with  the 
problem 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Detroit  be  placed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered   to  be  printed  In  the 

KF-toRD,  as  follows: 

Rrson'TTON  or  THi:  Common  CorNciL  or  the 
Cttt  or  Drmorr  on  Health  Care  roa  the 

AliEO 

Whereas  there  are  now  more  than  17  mil- 
lion people  65  years  of  age  and  over  In  the 
Cnited  States,  and  there  Is  a  net  Increase 
>.f    1.000  retired   persons  each   day;    and 

Whereas  tlie  liiedlan  income  for  older 
r  juple.s  is  t2  530  a  id  for  older  persons  living 
a'n.ie  It  Is  $1,050;  rnd 

Whereas  person;;  65  and  over  average  S'-i 
1. 1  ■)  tunes  as  man?  days  of  hospital  care  per 
1.000  In  the  population  aa  compared  to 
yoUTiger  persons;  and  the  cost  of  hoepltal 
care  has  risen  Irom  a  national  average 
tuUlmg  99  38  per  day  in  1S46  to  I32J23  per 
(l.iv  m  1060:  nnd  the  total  medical  bUl  for 
persons  over  65  exceeds  %bOQ  per  stay  In  the 
hospital  for  more  than  half  of  those  hos- 
pitalized; and 

Whereas  the  olcl-age  assistance  and  Kerr- 
MUls  programs  are  reaching  only  a  small 
[iroporlion  of  those  who  need  such  help 
boc.iuse  of  the  InllKUlty  of  the  means  test 
ikn;l  the  Inhumaiilty  of  lien  and  relatives' 
respoublbillty  provisions,  and 

Whereas  only  aaout  half  the  people  over 
65  have  any  forn,  of  voluntary  health  In- 
Furance  and  puch  Insurance  usually  p  lys 
for  less  than  half  the  costs  of  their  hospital 
c.irc    Nuw,  therclo-e,  be  It 

/Jrso.'tcd.  That  llie  Common  Council  of  the 
Cuy  of  Detroit  strongly  supports  the  im- 
mediate passage  o:  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's Klr.g-Anderson  bill,  H  R.  4222,  which 
would  provide  prrjiald  horpital.  nursing  care. 
a;,d  out-patieiit  ill  ignostlc  services  for  all 
those  now  covered  by  the  social  security  old- 
Hee  and  survivors  Insurance,  and  railroad  re- 
tirement programs;   and  be  it  further 

Resolvfd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, Michigan's  two  Senators,  all  Members 
of  Michigan's  congressional  delegation,  and 
ti>  Congressman  Wilbir  Mui-s.  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  US 
HotJ?;e  of  Representatives. 

Bd  Carev,  President,  Common  Council; 
Mary  V  Be-'k;  James  H  Brlckley;  Ed- 
ward Connor;  William  T.  Patrick,  Jr  ; 
Mel  Ravltz;  William  G  Rogell;  Eugene 
I  Van  An'werp:  Anthony  J  Wlerz- 
clcki;  Thos  D  Leadbetter,  City  Clerk; 
Chas  N  Williams,  City  Treasurer; 
Jerome  P  Cnvanagh,  Mayor 
Adopted  May  8.  1962. 


TEACHING     COMMUNISM     IN     THE 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Umted  States  stands  today  deep  in  con- 
flict with  the  totaJitarian  ideology  of 
Mamsm,  there  is  an  urgent  and  grow- 
ing need  for  mijie  widespread  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of 
tlic  Communist  menace.  "Know  your 
( nemy  '  was  a  wise  Greek  saying.  We 
must  all  know  more  about  our  Commu- 
nist enemy,  his  long-term  goals  and  his 
tactical  methods  for  achieving  them. 
We  should  also  know,  so  that  we  can 
cL'aiiy  understand  and  refute,  the  weak- 
nt'.s.sos  in  the  Communist  doctrine  and 
how  they  can  be  exploited. 

The  best  place  to  study  Marxism-Len- 
inism as  well  a.i  the  international  com- 
munism of  Stalinism,  and  present  day 
Khrushchevism  Is  In  our  schools  and 
colleges.  When  I  first  asked  the  Library 
' 


of  Congress  in  1959  to  undertake  a  study 
as  to  whether  and  how  communism  was 
being  taught  in  our  schools,  the  response 
was  shocking.  Two  or  three  short 
courses  in  two  States  was  the  extent  of 
scholastic  endeavor,  below  the  college 
level  on  this  vital  subject. 

Today  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
this  is  not  enough.  A  recent  study  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Shaflfer,  of  Edi- 
torial Research  Reports,  reveals  that 
many  more  schools  are  now  offering 
courses  in  this  or  related  fields.  The 
problem  today  is  not  a  lack  of  interest, 
but  rather  a  lack  of  qualified  teachers 
and  adequate  textbooks. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mrs. 
Shaffer's  report  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  a  summary  of  the  report,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  and  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  same  paper,  commenting  also 
on  the  need  for  more  high  school  train- 
ing in  the  whole  field  of  economics,  be 
printed  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Re-^ord. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  sum- 
mary and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
[From  the  Rochester    (N.Y.)    Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  Apr.  30,  1962] 
WoEo-ANn-PEN     Analysis     ok     a     Teaching 

Problem — fTiTDT  or  Commini^m  Gaining 

Public  Acceptance 

( By  Helen  B .  Sha  ffer ) 

Washington. — During  World  War  II  it  was 
considered  unpatriotic  to  teach  or  study 
German.  A  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  making  broadside  allega- 
tions of  Communist  Infiltration  and  afnila- 
tlon,  study  of  communism  In  the  public 
schools  was  similarly  tatxx).  The  tendency 
then  was  to  identify  teaching  about  com- 
munism with  advocacy  of  communism. 

Today  the  public  attitude  toward  matters 
of  this  kind  is  more  mature.  It  is  coming 
to  be  considered  only  commonsense  to  find 
out  what  communism  Is  all  about.  Ameri- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  the  free  world  can 
be  expected  to  combat  threats  from  that 
quarter  with  more  Intelligence  and  more 
determination  if  they  know  the  basic  facts 
about  the  Communist  system  and  Commu- 
nist piinclplea  and  methods.  That  is  why 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Legion 
and  the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
formerly  opposed  Instruction  about  com- 
munism in  the  schools,  are  now  working  to 
promote  such  instruction. 

The  demand  that  the  schools  give  atten- 
tion to  communism  Is  closely  linked  with 
a  demand  for  more  effective  Instruction  In 
the  values  of  democracy  and  capitalism. 
Standard  history  courses  have  been  criticized 
for  discussing  the  cold  war  too  superficially, 
and  other  high  school  courses  for  not  con- 
veying a  real  understanding  of  political  and 
econooalc  sjrstems  different  from  those  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  despite  a  plethora  of  citizenship 
courses  public  schools  have  failed  to  Instill 
In  their  pupils  the  thoroughgoing  devotion 
to  American  institutions  that  they  would 
need  to  hold  their  own  against  Communist 
attempts  at  brainwashing.  The  defection 
of  some  American  soldiers  captured  In  Ko- 
rea is  recalled  In  this  connection. 

A  poll  on  the  extent  of  Instruction  in 
oommunlsm  in  the  public  schools,  taken  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  1959,  brought  re- 
sponses from  55  cities.    At  that  time,  a  half- 


year  course  about  communism  was  given  in 
the  high  schools  of  two  cities,  Manchester. 
N.H.,  and  Wichita,  Kans..  and  2  or  3  weeks 
were  devoted  to  the  subject  as  a  part  of 
other  courses  in  22  cities.  Most  State  edu- 
cation laws  were  silent  on  the  question. 

Now,  Florida  and  '\rirginla  laws  make  full- 
fledged  coursies  in  communism  mandatory  In 
their  high  schools;  Louisiana  urges  all  of 
its  high  schools  to  offer  6  weets  of  study  of 
"Americanism  versus  Communism";  and 
New  York  State  law  has  been  amended 
specifically  to  authorise  a  high  school 
course  in  ccmmunism  and  its  methods  and 
its  destructive  effects. 

Because  of  the  tradition  of  local  control 
of  public  schools,  not  many  legislatures  are 
likely  to  require  teaching  about  communism. 
State  action  has  taken  the  form  chiefly  of 
recommendation  and  encouragement  from 
State  education  authorities.  A  r umber  of 
State  departments  has  issuTd  guidance  ma- 
terials for  teachers  and  administrators. 

A  number  of  city  school  systems  have  de- 
veloped new  courses  or  expanded  existing 
courses.  Boston  has  one  of  the  oldest  of 
such  programs.  It  started  In  1938  with  a 
course  in  the  principles  of  American  de- 
mocracy. In  1956  a  course  in  civics,  includ- 
ing a  unit  on  communism,  was  made  manda- 
tory. Today  the  unit  called  "Communism, 
Enemy  of  Democracy"  gives  comprehensive 
coverage  in  Boston  schools  to  the  political, 
social,  cultu:ral  and  cold  war  aspects  of  com- 
munism and  compares  the  beliefs,  principles 
and  actions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  are  various  handicaps  to  introduc- 
ing study  of  communism  in  the  public 
schools.  Finding  time  for  a  new  program  in 
already  crowded  class  schedules  Is  Itself  a 
problem.  In  addition,  to  work  out  sound 
Instructional  programs  in  what  Is  still  a 
touchy  subject  Involves  problems  and  risks; 
there  have  been  warnings  both  against 
hasty  action  by  committees  of  teachers — 
whose  Interest  may  exceed  their  information 
and  against  failure  to  act  fast  enough  to 
forestall  pr€«5Ure  from  certain  groups  with 
programs  of  their  own  that  are  long  on  emo- 
tionalism but  short  on  facts. 

The  chief  handicap,  however.  Is  a  lack  ol 
teachers  trained  to  teach  the  subject  and  of 
suitable  textbooks  for  teacher  guidance  and 
pupil  study.  Teacher  training  inftltutlons 
have  given  little  attention  to  communism, 
and  very  few  teachers  are  adequately  pre- 
pared to  conduct  classes  in  it.  In-service 
training  of  teachers  in  the  field  Is  now  con- 
sidered an  urgent  necessity. 

Although  a  wealth  of  educational  material 
on  communism  and  Communist  countries  is 
available,  there  are  said  to  be  virtually  no 
textbooks  suitable  for  classroom  use.  The 
particular  need  is  for  short  textbooks  for 
use  in  6  to  10  weelcs  of  continuous  study  at 
various  grade  levels.  In  the  absence  of  such 
texts,  certain  educational  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  put  out  by  congressional  commit- 
tees have  been  recommended  by  educators 
for  use  in  the  schools. 

Economic  Literact,  Tool  of  Freedom 
The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
recently  released  a  disturbing  report  on  the 
widespread  extent  of  "economic  Illiteracy." 
The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
goes  so  far  as  to  warn  that  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  the  American  economy  op- 
erates is  vital  to  the  survival  of  our  free 
society. 

We  share  Its  alarm.  As  will  be  noted  In 
the  Helen  B.  Shaffer  article,  there  Is  grow- 
ing support  for  Instruction  about  ocxnmu- 
nlsm  in  our  schools.  We  also  subscrilie  to 
this,  having  repeatedly  streased  that  Ameri- 
cans must  know  everything  possible  about 
the  threat  of  communism .  But  we  could 
never  do  sc  if  it  meant  neglecting  to  teach 
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young  Americana  about  our  capitalistic  sys- 
tem whoee  vlrtuee.  ae  the  cartoon  suggests, 
are  occaelonaily  copied  by  the  Soviet*. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
has  found  a  serloue  gap  In  teaching  eco- 
nomlca  In  echoola  and  colleges.  For  exam- 
ple, 90  percent  of  our  youth  must  rely  on 
the  high  schools  for  economics  training  yet 
less  than  a  fourth  of  high  school  social 
studies  teachers  are  adequately  prepared. 
Only  a  fourth  of  our  college  graduates  take 
any  economics  courses.  Only  18  States  re- 
quire a  course  In  economics  for  teacher  cer- 
tification In  social  science. 

In  Rochester  public  high  schools,  eco- 
nomics, as  a  separate  subject.  Is  not  a  re- 
quired course.  It  Is  an  elective  subject  In 
the  nth  and  12th  grades.  It  Is  a  required 
unit  In  ninth  grade  social  studies.  A  check 
with  Rochester  school  officials  yesterday  re- 
vealed that  the  social  studies  council,  com- 
posed of  the  various  high  school  chairmen  of 
social  studies  departments,  favors  more  em- 
phasis on  economics.  We  are  told  some  re- 
visions in  that  direction  are  likely.  This  la 
good  news 

It  Is  too  bad  that  economics  has  been 
dubbed  as  a  dull  subject.  This  In  itself  re- 
flects the  need  for  better  teaching  For 
nothing  Is  more  vital  to  the  Nations  eco- 
nomic health  than  an  appreciation  of  the 
science  of  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  goods  and  services.  And 
there  Is  nothing  dull  about  a  system  of  free 
economy  that  has  given  Americans  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  In  the  world.  We  are 
all  part  of  that  system.  In  one  way  or 
another. 

The  complexity  of  our  economic  affairs, 
with  businesses,  labor  unions  and  govern- 
ment getting  bigger  and  bigger,  requires 
sound  decision-making.  In  a  demi^cracy  all 
of  us  must  be  our  own  economists,  roles  In 
which  a  large  [jercentage  of  Americans  are 
pathetically  untrained. 


PASSING  OF  GEORGE  GRIGSBY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  In  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  last  week  of 
George  B  Grigsby  removed  from  the 
Alaska  scene  one  of  its  most  colorful 
figures. 

Lawyer,  public  oCQcial,  lover  of  life, 
George  Grigsby's  name  was  in  the  fore- 
front in  Alaska  for  decades. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of 
88  years,  George  Grigsby  was  president 
of  the  Anchorage  Bar  Association.  Wen- 
dell P.  Kay,  vice  president  of  the  An- 
chorage Bar  Association,  was  quoted  as 
having  said  that  George  Grigsby  'for 
many  years  was  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er of  the  Alaska  bar  and  the  outstanding 
lawyer  in  the  State.  We  all  are  sad- 
dened by  his  passing  and  plan  to  hold  a 
memorial  service  for  him." 

George  Barnes  Grigsby  was  a  Delegate 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
Alaska.  The  circumstances  of  hus  in- 
cumbency became  so  unusual  and  so 
unique  that  they  are  deserving  of  spe- 
cial mention 

Bom  in  Sioux  Falls  in  Dakota  Terri- 
tory on  December  2,  1874,  Mr  Grigsby 
attended  the  public  schools  there  and 
then  was  a  student  at  the  State  univer- 
sity at  Vermillion  and  Sioux  P'alls 
University.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1896  and  there- 
after commenced  practice  in  Sioux  Falls 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  3d  Regiment. 
U  S    Volunteer  Cavalry. 

His  father  was  US.  attorney  at  Nome, 
Ala.ska.   during    the   great   days   of    the 


gold  stampede,  and  George  Grigsby 
moved  there  to  become  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
from  1902  to  1908  and  was  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  following  2  years.  In  1914  Mr 
Grigsby  was  elected  mayor  of  Nome,  and 
in  1916  he  became  the  first  elected  attor- 
ney general  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

After  his  service  in  the  US  House  of 
Representatives  he  moved  to  Ketchikan, 
but  for  the  last  20  or  more  years  had 
lived  in  Anchorage. 

In  1920  rnd  again  in  1924  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions  from  Alaska. 

The  first  Delegate  In  Compress  from 
Alaska  was  Frank  H.  Waskey,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Olney,  Md.  He  served  from 
August  14,  1906.  to  March  3,  1907,  i:nd 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Cale.  whose 
period  of  service  was  from  March  4.  1907. 
to  March  3,  1909.  Neither  Waskey  nor 
Cale  was  a  candidate  for  reelection 
Cale  was  succeeded  by  James  Wicker- 
sham,  who  had  been  a  Federal  jud«e  in 
Alaska  and  who  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1908. 

In  the  1916  election  Charles  A  Sul'.er 
was  Wickersham's  opponent.  Sulzer  was 
declared  the  winner  and  was  seated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Wicker- 
sham  contested  the  election  and  finally 
the  House  of  Representatives  declared 
Wickersham  to  have  be<'n  the  victor  in 
the  1916  election.  Sulzer  had  taken  of- 
fice in  March  1917  and  served  only  until 
January  1919.  when  Wickersham  was  in- 
stalled to  .serve  until  the  expiration  of 
the  65th  Congre.ss  on  March  3.  1919  The 
House  of  Representatives  decided  tliat 
Wickersham  had  won  by  a  marqin  of  31 
votes 

The  election  held  on  November  5.  iyi8. 
found  Sulzer  once  more  opposing  Wick- 
ersham. Again  the  election  was  close 
The  Alaska  Canvassing  Board  declared 
Sulzer  to  have  been  elected  over  Wicker- 
sham so  Sulzer  was  again  sworn  In  as  a 
Delegate  m  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
from  Alaska.  Tills  occurred  on  March 
4,  1919  In  the  meantime.  Wickersham 
had  again  filed  an  election  contest  with 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Sul- 
zer served  only  slightly  more  than  a 
month  because  he  died  on  .^pril  28.  1919 
A  special  election  was  held  on  June  3. 
1919,  and  George  Grigsby  was  elected 
Delegate  He  was  seated.  Wickershiun 
refused  to  run  in  the  special  election  bv- 
cause  of  his  contention  that  he  had  been 
legally  elected  in  the  November  1918 
election  The  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
for  the  second  time  decided  in  Wicker- 
shams  favor,  finding  that  he  had  been 
elected  over  Sulzer  m  the  November  5, 
1918,  election  by  a  margin  of  four  votes 
So  George  Grigsby  left  office  then  and 
Wickersham  .served  officially  as  Alaska 
Delegate  for  the  last  2  days  of  the  66th 
Congre.ss. 

George  Grigsby  posses.<ed  a  first-rate 
mind.  He  was  an  especially  able  lawyer, 
and  his  courtroom  appearances  have  be- 
come part  of  Alaska  folklore  Coupled 
with  a  really  unusual  ability,  he  had  wit 
and  understanding  Alaska  will  miss 
him  He  was  of  the  old  breed,  one  of  the 
legendary  figures  of  an  Alaska  that  is 
now  gone,  that  lives  only  m  memory 
and  delii^litful  retrospect.     I  knew  him 


for  40  years  or  more  and  count  myself 
fortunate  in  having  had  that  acquaint- 
ance. 

George  Grigsby  was  buried  last  Friday 
in  Golden  Gate  Cemetery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Pa- 
tricia, and  two  brothers  and  a  sister. 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  I  was  privileged  to  siddress  the 
convention  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Wisconsin. 

The  convention — attended  by  out- 
standing, promising  young  men — con- 
sidered and  discussed  many  outstanding 
challenges  confronting  Wisconsin  and 
the  Nation. 

As  the  senior  Senator  of  Wisconsin,  I 
coiLsidcred  it  a  real  privilege  to  keynote 
the  convention,  touching  upon  topics  of 
int<'rest,  not  only  to  the  Jaycee's.  but 
also  on  legislation  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  my  address  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
H.s  follow  .s: 

WHFRt  Do  We  Cio  From  Hrnt"' 

lEx^erptjj  from  remarks  of  Senator  Alex- 
A.v.iKB  Wii.EY  before  the  Junior  chamber 
I'f  commerce  convention.  May  13,  1962, 
MUwiiukee.  Wis  » 

I  recognize  that  I  arn  hpe.iking  tonlglit  to 
the  young  men  of  Industry,  commerce,  public 
service,  and  the  professions,  and  so  I  want 
to  tulk  to  you  about  America — of  her  prob- 
len\s  anU  <  h.kili-n(;e8 

I  know  y,,u  appreciate  many  sacred  ubltga- 
V.utis  have  dfVol\ed  uptin  tills  generation. 
Tlic  gre.u  trust  now  descends  Into  your 
h.^nds 

You,  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  men, 
were  interested  In  government  at  ail  levels. 
Yuu  ku.iw  that  the  first  great  Issue  con- 
fronting this  country  is  that  of  keeping  out 
of  war  You  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  p.usl  jiud  the  threa'.s  of  the  present 

Fur  23  years  I  h.ive  been  your  servant  In 
Wiiahiiigton  l/tt  me  tell  you  about  the 
ch.uifcces  th.it  hale  occurred  during  tlie  time. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  there 
were  12  nilUlon  men  out  of  employment, 
with  u  popul;»tlon  of  135  million  Now,  we 
have  4  million  out  of  a  population  of  185 
nii;il(jn 

But  the  world  was  big  In  those  dsys  It 
'•■"k  me  12  hours  to  go  from  Milwaukee  to 
Washington  The  other  day  I  covered  It  In 
2  hours  and  15  minutes 

Then  it  Uxik.  days  to  crc^ss  the  Atlantic 
Now  we  can  do  it  in  a  matter  of  3  or  4  hours. 

Then  we  were  at  i>eace  Now  we  are  In 
a  Lold  war 

Those  were  the  days  before  the  atomic  or 
hydrogen  bombs  yes.  before  Hiroshima, 
where  one  bomb  look  100,000  lives  and 
wounded  another  100.000 

N  fw  we  ha\e  bt>mbs  that  can  destroy  na- 
tions And  what  Is  worse  the  Kremlin  has 
the  bombs  als.i  And  with  the  intercon- 
tinental missiles  which  the  Kremlin  have, 
we  are  only  15  minutes  away. 

It  Ls  Indeed  a  changed  w  >rld 

Tliere  are  many  other  phases  that  would 
in.iu.iie  v^h.it  h.LS  taken  place  during  this 
pfTi  ti  Just  the  other  day  we  Impacted 
the  m  Mni  A  month  or  s«)  ago  John  Olenn 
circled  the  earth  three  times.  Since  that 
time,  too.  great  changes  have  occurred  In  the 
life  of  your  Senator  He  has  held  the  ofBce 
of  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relation.^  Com- 
mittee   and      the    ofhce    of    chairman    ^f    the 
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Judiciary  Committee.  And  now,  he  Is  rank- 
ing Republican  on  both  those  committees, 
as  well  as  the  Space  Committee.  He  is  the 
only  Wisconsin  man  that  has  ever  held  those 
offices. 

Ni/w,  he  Is—  since  the  death  of  Senator 
Bridges — senior  Republican  In  the  U.S. 
Senate 

I  note  that  President  Kennedy  is  In  town 
today,  and  I  reillze  that  his  Is  the  spotlight. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  exchange  Ideas  with  you 
young  men 

"a  word 

"A  word    s  a  lovely  thing. 
When  lo.e  on  skyward  wing 
Tvirns  di.rkness  Into  day. 
A  word  !s  a  vicious  thing. 
When   Ignorance   takes  Its  fling 
And  meiLSures  not  its  sway. 
A  word  Is  a  valiant  thing. 
When  courage  sparks  Its  wings 
And  spe<d6  It  on  Its  way. 
A  word  Is  a  Joyful  thing. 
When   It    causes  hearts   to  sing 
And  the  soul  to  pray." 

Yours  Is  the  Job  of  the  future;  to  advance 
world  peace  and  develop  the  resources  of 
our   land  and   the   thinking  of  our  citizens. 

Now.  I  hear  someone  say,  "But,  Senator, 
ifl  there  no  other  question  or  Issue  except 
war  or  peace?" 

My  answer  U  ;  Yes,  there  are  a  good  many. 
But  in  line  of  Importance,  let  me  say  that 
our  second  real  challenge  Is  to  maintain 
this  countrj'  free  so  that  It  will  not  be 
t.iken   over   by   the   Communists. 

Is  that  poss.ble,  you  say.  The  answer  is 
'  Yes  ■■  But  not  If  we  fall  asleep  as  we  did  be- 
fi.>re  Pearl  Hart>or 

In  this  age  of  ferment,  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  the  missionaries  of  com- 
munism to  penetrate  In  lands  where  you 
have  a  great  segment  of  "have-nots"  and  a 
few  people  owning  all,  there,  you  have  an 
opportunity  for  penetration  by  Communist 
agents 

In  other  lands  that  are  Just  coming  out, 
as  It  were,  of  the  caveman  age,  there  Is  the 
second  opp'>rtunlty  for  communism;  then, 
you  have  a  third  class  known  as  the  wealthy 
Intellectuals,  who  are  susceptible  to  the 
philosophy  of    the    Communists 

So.  we  have  thoughtful  men  who  are  ask- 
ing Is  all  that  mankind  has  built  over  these 
long  centuries  coming  to  an  end  through  a 
nuclear  war' 

And  another  class  Is  asking  whether.  In 
thl.s  period  of  confusion,  we  will  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  Communist  putsch. 

Let  me  quote  some  other  questions:  Are 
the  skies  of  freedom  darkening  hopelessly 
across  the  earth'  Is  mankind  prepared  to 
accept  complete  subserviency  to  the  state  as 
Its  way  of  life:  sheer  materialism  as  Its 
goal:  and  self-destruction  as  Its  Inevitable 
end' 

Can  this  Nation  ride  through  the  storms  of 
these  years  without  political  liberty  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  being  ultimately  brought  to 
their  ruin' 

In  other  words,  what  Is  the  economic  an- 
swer to  communism?  We  certainly  don't 
want  any  new  p>olltlcal  philosophy;  and,  If 
jxisslble.  we  certainly  want  less  Government 
.•il-vendln^ 

But  we  will  have  to  work  harder,  and  we 
will  have  to  bring  to  bear  upon  our  economy 
the  old  concept  of  work  and  save,  and  put 
our  fiscal  house  In  order — not  by  fiscal  rab- 
bits to  be  pulled  out  of  our  political  hats, 
but  by  reducing  expenses  and  doing  the  fol- 
lowing: Rejuvenate  our  souls  with  the  great 
national  faith:  (1)  man  docs  not  exist  for 
the  state:  (2)  the  state  exists  for  man;  (3) 
our  political  and  economic  systems  exist  so 
that  we  may  build  a  more  abundant  life;  (4) 
we  believe  that  Individual  Incentive  and 
initiative  must  not  be  destroyed;  (6)  free- 
dom of  enterprise  under  a  government,  by 
and  for  the  people . 


We  have  mentioned  how  oth*»r  nations  like 
Poland  have  lost  their  freedom.  I  repeat: 
It  is  for  you  yoimg  men  to  see  that  "It 
can't  happen  here." 

Let  us  go  back  and  see  how  this  country 
came  Into  being  with  Its  Constitution. 
Nothing  like  It  ever  happ>ened  before. 

Our  forefathers  looked  down  through  the 
ages  and  found  nothing;  they  looked  through 
the  books  of  their  time — they  found  nothing. 
They  didn't  want  a  king,  or  the  church — or 
both  to  rule.  So  they  went  to  their  knees 
and  out  of  it  came  the  concept  that  we  have 
embodied  in  our  Constitution.  Someone 
said,  "You  will  never  know  what  America 
is  until  you  have  been  where  America  isn't." 

The  question  now  is.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  Do  we  profit  from  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  or  do  we  fall  asleep  on  the  Job  and  let 
that  happen  to  us  which  has  happened  to 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Baltic 
States.  The  record  is  before  us.  We  are 
not  faced,  like  other  countries  are.  with 
a  deficiency  in  food.  In  fact,  we  are  faced 
with  an  oversufficlency  of  leisure  as  well  as 
food.  Are  we  lacking  In  dedication  and  self- 
sacrifice?  Our  crime  rate  continues  to  rise, 
and  our  Government  overhead  is  skyrocket- 
ing. 

Is  the  spirit  that  built  America  fading  out? 
The  spirit  of  the  pioneers?  The  spirit  of  self- 
help?  Of  course,  what  we  need  Is  a  new 
birth  of  freedom — new  Idealism,  new  honesty, 
new  integrity,  coupled  with  self-discipline 
and  the  hunger  in  our  youth  to  learn  and 
to  work. 

As  we  face  the  problems  confronting  this 
country  there  is  one  outstanding  that  causes 
us  to  paus"  and  to  do  a  little  praying.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  stay  out  of  war.  But  do 
the  American  people  see  the  absolute  need 
for  being  alert  and  on  their  toes?  Not  like 
we  were  back  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
7,  1941.  We  know  now  that  the  citizens  of 
America  must  not  only  be  awake  but  they 
must  also  be  Informed:  they  must  know  the 
facts.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people.  I  do  question 
that  they  have  sufRclent  information  of  the 
facts.  "There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  flying  around  nowadays.  It 
is  found  in  the  papers,  and  In  pamphlets. 
Often  it  is  only  to  create  hate  and  suspicion 
and  get  the  human  mind  befuddled;  so  I 
agree  that  while  the  awakened  citizens  real- 
ize the  danger  that  there  Is,  still  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  moral  decay  and  apathy.  We, 
of  course,  have  to  keep  healthy  and  vigorous 
our  military  deterrent.  We  have  to  make 
sure  that  the  individual  citizen  reflects  in 
his  action,  responsibility. 

I  hear  you  say:  But,  Senator  what  are  the 
other  problems  that   are   confronting  us? 

Well,  there  are  plenty  of  them  and  in  many 
respects,  we  are  not  doing  so  well  with  them. 
The  record  so  far  shows  only  three  of  Ken- 
nedy's major  bills  enacted  in  the  10-week 
session  and  they  are  the  job  retraining  pro- 
gram, the  new  powers  of  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds,  and  the  Du  Pont  stock  bill.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  are  facing  the  question, 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  foreign  aid? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  extending 
reciprocal  trade  and  what  power,  if  any, 
should  th^re  be  to  the  President  to  cut 
tariffs?  We  know,  too,  that  the  medical  care 
for  the  aged  and  aid  to  public  schools  look 
very  doubtful  and  then  there  is,  also,  the 
college  aid,  which  is  in  Jeopardy. 

While  the  higher  postal  rates  were  passed 
in  the  House  the  same  will  be  modified  in 
the  Senate.  The  farm  program  which  the 
President  has  suggested  will  be  greatly  modi- 
fled.  The  U.N.  bonds  are  facing  modification 
of  the  President's  ideas.  It  looks  now  as  If 
the  passage  of  the  pxjll  tax  and  other  civil 
rights  legislation  hasn't  much  of  a  chance. 
There  has  been  no  action  to  date  for  liberali- 
zation of  Jobless  benefits  nor  has  there  been 
new  standby  power  to  raise  public  works 
spending. 


While  we  have  nearly  6  percent  of  the  labor 
force  in  this  country  Jobless  and  while  we 
have  in  the  last  year  seen  17,000  small  btisi- 
ness  flrmis  go  into  bankruptcy  and  while  the 
farm  problem  remains  unsettled,  we  are  not 
downhearted.  We  are  going  forward  with 
faith  to  seek  improvement  In  our  educational 
and  economic  systems.  We  know  that  there 
is  comln?  Into  being  around  the  Atlantic 
basin  a  tremendous  new  trading  area.  We 
know  that  we  must  strengthen  our  alliances 
with  our  allies.  There  is  confusion  and  con- 
flict all  over  the  globe  which  if  permitted  to 
spread  might  mean  a  third  world  war  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  races.  We  will  not 
permit  these  other  challenges  that  I  have 
mentlon«^d  to  Interfere  with  our  handling 
the  main  problems.  We  know  that  out  of  the 
conflict  (Df  ideas,  the  race  has  grown  strong 
and  balanced  decisions  have  been  arrived  at. 
We  cannot  forget  that  we  are  the  heirs  of 
the  wise  minds  that  wrote  the  American 
Constitution.  That  brings  me  back  to  the 
fundamental  thought  that  It  Is  the  exchange 
of  ideas  that  makes  an  Informed  citizen.  It 
is  the  ideas  like  love  of  country,  love  of  ones 
fellow  man  that  helps  clear  the  atmosphere 
EO  one  can  see  his  way  in  an  age  like  the 
present  fdled  with  challenges  on  every  hand. 
We  know  that  many  times  in  the  past  when 
humanity  was  threatened  with  tyranny,  that 
righteousness  and  Justice  prevailed.  We  will 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  hypnotically  con- 
trolled by  the  propaganda  that  comes  from 
the  Kremlin.  Right  Ideas — the  basis  of  right 
thinking — provide  the  cement  that  will  cause 
the  free  peoples  of  earth  to  flnd  the  answer 
to  the  arms  war  of  communlEm. 

I.EGISL,ATlON    BEFORE    CONGRESS 

Briefly  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  these 
major  challenges. 

1.  Labor -management-GovernTnent 
negotiations   in   steel 

The  most  prominent  developments  in  the 
economic  field  lately  has  related  to  labor- 
management-Government  negotiations  on 
prices  and  wages  in  the  steel  industry. 

Although  temporarily  settled,  we  must 
face  it:  this  will  probably  have  far-reaching 
reverberations  in  our  economy;  on  future 
labor-management  negotiations;  on  Govern- 
ment-private enterprise  relations. 

The  country,  I  believe.  In  the  light  of  the 
steel  controversy,  needs  to  redefine  for  Itself 
the  role  which  Govermnent  can — and 
should,  or  should  not — play  in  nongovern- 
mental areas  of  activity  that  may  affect  the 
public  Interest. 

2.  Medical   care   for   the   aged 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Congress  In  1960 
enacted  a  Federal-State  grant-and-ald  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged.  As  of 
now.  several  States  have  enacted  legislation 
to  participate  in  the  program.  As  yet,  Wis- 
consin has  taken  no  such  legislative  action. 

There  are  five  major  medical  care  bills 
that  must  be  considered  by  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  There  is  no  indication  at 
this  time  Just  what  forto  of  bill  the  House 
will  finally  approve.  Of  coiu-se,  since  this 
is  a  revenue  subject  area,  the  Senate  must 
wait  upon  the  House. 

Certainly,  this  subject  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  older  citizens  in  the  financing 
of  their  medical  costs  Is  extremely  complex. 

3.  Taxes 

Over  the  years,  there  h£U5  been  a  broad 
range  of  philosophies  about  taxes;  one  of 
the  great,  proverbial — though  unpopular — 
"certainties"  of  life.  These  extend.  In  ex- 
tremes, from  the  theory  of  (a)  attempting 
to  utilize  tax  money  to  "spend  ourselves  into 
prosperity";  or,  conversely,  (b)  utilizing  the 
power  of  taxation  "to  destroy." 

A  sane,  realistic  tax  j>ollcy,  however,  lies 
somewhere  between  these  extremes. 

The  complex  system  of  U.S.  tax  laws,  un- 
fortunately,     has      grown — In      hodgepodge 
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faahion — Into  %  long- ten Ucled  revenue  col- 
lector reaching  deep  into  the  pocketa  of  in- 
dividual and  corporate  cltlzena. 

Regrettably,  tax  policy  baa  been  baaed  too 
much  upon  hand-to-mouth,  or  perbapa. 
more  accurately,  year-to-year  expediency. 
Oenerally.  this  has  Involved  levying  new  laws 
or  Juat  changing  statute*  now  on  the  books, 
rarely.  a*e  taxes  repealed — even  though  many 
exist  long  beyond  their  Intended  time.  The 
Matlon.  then,  could  well  benefit — I  believe — 
from  creation  of  a  more  realistic  tax  phllos- 
iphy  designed  to  serve,  preserve,  and 
strengthen  our  free  enterprise  system,  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
.Vatlon. 

Because  of  these  factors.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill — S.  10.  now  pending  before 
Congress — to  overhaul  the  tax  system  The 
purpose  would  be  to  carry  out  a  top-to-bot- 
tom reform  of  our  revenue  laws.  As  well, 
the  goal  would  be  to  make  a  study,  not  only 
of  Federal  statutes,  but  also  of  the  way  In 
which  these  overlap  local  and  State  revenue 
laws. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  not  yet  been 
willing  to  undertake  such  a  broad-scope  - 
though  much-needed — reevaluatlon  and 
overhaul  system  Consequently,  the  outUxik 
f3r  the  current  session  la  for  another  "leak- 
ing roof"  type  "patching"  of  tax  law 

The  major  features  of  the  administration's 
recommendations,  an  omnibus  set  of  pro- 
fjosals  relating  to— 

(a)  Deductions  from  tax  liability  for  new 
investments  other  than  buildings; 

(b)  Requirement*  In  determining  fair  de- 
ductions for  travel,  entertainment,  and  lob- 
bying expenditures. 

ic)  Treatment  of  mutual  savings  banks 
aAd  savings   and    loan    assoctatloiu: 

(di  Provisions  pertaining  to  foreign- 
earned  Incomes,  and 

lei    Other  aspects  of  the  tax  system 

As  things  are  shaping  up.  however,  the 
9enate  debates  on  the  House-passed  bill 
promise  to  be  one  of  the  real  "rough  and 
tumble"  battles  of  this  session.  Althotigh  It 
13  t<x)  early,  then,  to  know  exactly  what  rec- 
ommendations— In  what  form — will  finally 
emerge  from  the  Congress.  I  believe  we  need 
to  act  according  to  sound,  fundamental 
principles  aimed  toward  — 

I  a)  Equitably  meetli.g  the  Nations  fiscal 
needs: 

f  b)  Assuring  fair  treatment  of  our  citizens 
voider  the  law;  and 

(c)  Spurring  —  not  stunting  —  economic 
growth  and  pro^^resa 

4    Mutual  security 

The  United  States — as  a  leader  i>f  the  free 
world—has  a  fundamental  responsibility 
for— 

(a)  Preserving  and  protecting  our  way  of 
life;  and 

(b)  Attempting  to  establish  and  perpetu- 
ate a  world  climate  for  peace 

Since  World  War  II.  our  Nation  has  en- 
gaged In  realistic  efforts  to — 

(a)  Block  the  efforts  of  communism  to 
conquer  the  world;  and 

(bi    Create  a  climate  for  world  peace. 

To  help  accomplish  this  objective,  our 
country  has  dedicated  money,  material  and 
equipment,  technical  know-how.  and  other 
economic,  military,  and  political  assistance 
'.o  strengthen  the  free  world. 

Por  1963.  the  President  has  urged  exten- 
sion of  the  mutual  security  program. 

In  evaluating  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations, the  Congress.  I  believe,  must 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  i>rogram.  In- 
chidlng  the  following  factors; 

1  Tear  after  year,  the  American  taxpayer 
f\RB  been  forking  over  great  sums  of  money 
for   mutual   security   programs. 

2  The  economic  status  of  nations — par- 
ticularly the  Industrialised  countries  of 
Western  Europe — has  changed  and  improved 
substantially. 


3  Communist  aggressions,  economic,  mlll- 
t<iry.  and  political — change  from  year  to 
year — requlrln»;  shift*  of  direction  and  or 
emphasis  In  our   anti-Communlst  progriims. 

The  Congress,  then.  In  my  Jud^nieiit.  has 
responsibility  for  taking  a  new  1  xjk  at  U»e 
protjram.     The  objective   would    be   to — 

1  Obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  Its  ob- 
jectives (ascertaining  that  these  are  at)au- 
lutely  essential  for  security  and  peace  ( . 

2  Weed   out   unnecessary   activities 

3.  Assure  that  admlnLstrators  are  Imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  stewurdsnip  reflecMng 
the  Interests  of  the  taxpayers,  as  we:i  us  of 
security  i  and  not  become  involved  in  foreign 
aid  empire  building) 

4  Eliminate  waste,  duplication,  ;is  well  as 
unnecessary  projects 

5  Oenerally,  to  assure  that  a  program  of 
this  scope  and  subsUintlal  cost  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  security  and  pe;ice 

To  best  serve  US  interests,  the  following 
f.ictors,  I  believe,  also  should  be  gUen  care- 
ful consideration: 

1  Encouraging  indu.strlally  progressing?  al- 
lies to  assume  a  prriportlonately  larRer 
sh.ire  of  the  burden  of  strenRlhenlng  antl- 
Communlst  defenses,  as  well  as  underwrit- 
ing proKre8.«i  in  les.ser-develofjed  nations  The 
OFCD  Is  a  .step  In  this  direction    • 

2  Place  a  strong  emphasis  on  loans  rather 
than  grants 

3  Assert  more  so  than  In  the  past  U  S 
right  to  know  and  evalurtte  how  the 
American  taxp.iyers'  dollars  are  utilized  In 
other  cotintrles 

4  I'ndert.ike  a  realistic  sUidy  »o  determine 
the  long-range  Impact  which  fcjrelgn-msde 
commodities — produced  as  a  result  of  U  S 
economic  assistance — will  ultimately  have  on 
our  domestic  economy 

5  Reciprocal  t^adc 
Trade  — an  economic  fountain  head  of  jobs, 
money,  market,  and  essential  commodities 
for  buslne.ss-lndustrlal-consumer  needs — re- 
mains a  signltlcant.  yet  controver.slal  con- 
sideration  m  — 

1  Creation    of    national    policy,    and 

2  Conduct    of    International    atTaIrs 
According    to    the    Department    of    Com- 
merce, U  a   trade  in  1961 — on  the  plus  side 
Involved   the   following  factors 

1.  An  export  market  for  about  120  billion 
of  US  production 

2    The  creation  of  over  500.000  Jobs 

On  the  negative  side,  the  Inflow  of  com- 
niodltiea — produced  at  lower  wage  or  ojjera- 
tlons  costs  abroad  —often  usurps  markets  of 
US.  producers,  resulting  In  slowdowns  or 
stoppages  In  business  activities  and  loss  of 
Jobs 

The  world  situation,  the  E<ist-We8t  eco- 
nomic strength,  the  economic  needs  of  the 
United  States  all  of  these  req\ure  that  we 
now  take  a  look  at  U  S    trade  policy 

The  emergence  of  tlie  European  Common 
Market  a  new  phenomenon  In  the  Inter- 
national trade  picture-  also  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  major  feature  of  the  trade  pic- 
ture 

Earlier  this  session,  the  administration  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congresa  a  series  of  revi- 
sions In  trade  agreements.  Currently,  these 
are  still  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee  In   the   House   of   Repre.sentatives 

Oenerally.  the  economic  community  la 
divided  on  the  merit*  or  dement*  of  lib- 
Tallzlng  US    trade  policy 

Those  who  benefit  from  freer  trade,  nat- 
urally, want  It  liberalized 

Thoae  who  would  be  hurt  by  freer  trade, 
understandably,  do  not  want  It  liberalized — 
In  fact  proposed  further  limltatlorij  on 
tariffs. 

The  Congress,  then,  faces  the  dual  ques- 
tion of  (at  which  policy  will  best  benefit 
the  country  as  a  whole;  and  (bl  what  kind 
of  safeguards  should  be  written  Into  the  law 
to  protect  domestic  industries  suffering  the 
impact  of  Imports. 


Despite  the  fact  that  about  only  4  percent 
of  oiu"  total  production  is  exported,  this 
amounted  to  a  subatantlal  120  9  blllloD  last 
year 

The  foreign  currencies  earned  help  pay  ( 1) 
for  necessary  Imports,  and  (2)  for  other  for- 
eign outlays 

Witliln  the  European  economic  complex, 
the  tantr  walls  are  tumbling  down. 

As  things  are  progressing,  a  strong  Weet 
European  economic  community  may — al- 
though, realistically  apeaklni;.  It  will  be  a 
Competitor  of  the  I'n  t.«-d  States  -may  also 
prove  to  be  an  even  stronger  bulwirk  agnlntt 
th-  outspread  of  communism 

For  the  future,  als<3,  markets  for  the  I'  3 
pri  <luctlon  plan— already  exceeding  con- 
sumers needs  in  many  cornmoditle*-  will  be 
li  Hiking  more  toward  the  world  market. 
Changes  In  US  trade  policy  now,  then,  must 
consider  the  long-range,  as  well  a*  the  Im- 
mediate needs  of  the  economy.  Unless  this 
Is  done,  we  may  well  find  ourselves  ovitslde 
li.okltig  In  at  the  trade  circuit  that  will  be 
further  developing  aniung  nation* — highly 
inchistrlallzed  and  underdeveloped  —  In 
Kur'pe.  Afrlci  I.atln  America,  the  Far  East  - 
all   over   the  globe 

Reci-ignlzlng  that  there  must  be  a  two-way 
flow  of  trade  congressional  objective  must  be 
to  (a)  encourage  the  expansion  of  US  ex- 
jxirts^ — way  t)evond  the  4  percent  of  our  pro- 
diKtion  now  flowing  abroad,  and  (b)  to  adopt 
the  kind  of  trade  policy  that  will  protect 
domestic  industries  and  businesses  that  may 
t>e  adversely  alle<-ted  by  necessary  changes 
In  gener.il  trade  agreements 

6    Optnrnsm.  kry  to  economic  outlook 

Progress  in  our  economy,  also,  depends  to 
a  tri'ineud.  us  det^rce  up>>n  optimism  and 
ri.ntldence  in  our  economy  by  you,  Mr  and 
Mrs    America 

Now.  is  there  a  Justification  for  such  con- 
fidence and  optiml.«;m''  In  my  Judgment  — 
y«'*   -abBolutely  —yes. 

In  the  past    unfortunately,  there  have  been 

ni,st.ikcs     .mcl    .<;ometlmes   ridiculous   and   Ir- 

re.sponslble      efforts      (both      at      hr)me      and 

abroad  >      to     categorize     our     economy     as 

.second  rate   ' 

The  economic  fact*  of  world  life,  however. 
demonstrate  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth. 

I,et  s  cite  Some  examples  First.  compAriaon 
with  Communist  progrea*-  Today,  the  United 
.Si..»tes — aa  mentioned  —has  a  ONP  rate  of 
about  (540  bllUun  annually  According  to 
t^le  best  estimates  available,  this  la  way 
ahead  of  the  combined  output  of  all  the 
Communist  coujitrlea  valued  at  1350  billion 
annually  The  Red  bloc  Included  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Communist  China.  Cz^hoalovakla. 
East  Oermany.  Hungary,  North  Korea.  North 
Vietnam.  Outer  Mongolia.  Poland.  Rumania, 
and  the  USSR 

S«'cond.  what  about  competition  with  free- 
world  nations'"  Again,  the  United  States 
is  way  otit  front  Annually,  our  production 
far  exceeds — In  fact,  about  doubles — the 
Combined  output  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Oeririany.  France.  Canada,  and  Italy. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  the  American  peo- 
ple should.  In  my  Judgment,  be  absolutely 
out  of  patience — In  fact,  irritated  with-  the 
economic  pessimist*  who,  for  whatever  mo- 
tives, downgrade  our  economic  progrea*  and 
accomplishment  There  Is  iihaolutely  no 
Justlticatlon  either  for  political  or  economic 
.shortsightedness  In  underselling  our  country. 

From  these  comparisons,  then.  It  la  ob- 
vious that  we  are  not  In  danger  of  being 
Immediately  overtaken  either  by  the  Com- 
munists or  non -Communist  nation*—  al- 
though we  cannot  disregard  such  competl- 
tlim  The  lon^-range  effort*  of  the  economy, 
then.  shi>uld  be  "zeroed  In"  on  such  targets 
as-  - 

1  Providing  the  good*  and  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  185  million  popula- 
tion- cxp.indlng  at  the  rate  of  3  ralllton  • 
vear. 
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2  Creating  the  Job*  necessary  for  our  la- 
bor force,  growing  at  25,000  a  week; 

3  Strengthening  the  economy  to  enable  It 
to  bear  the  burden  of  an  ever-growing  Fed- 
eral budget.  Including  skyrocketing  cost* 
for  defense  amounting  to  about  t60  billion 
annually;    and 

4  Promoting  economic  progress — not  just 
In  response  to  competition  from  abroad:  but, 
rather,  to  live  up  to  the  great  traditions, 
and  particularly  the  potential  of  our  free 
economy — the  mightiest  production  system 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

•  The   world   today    1*   looking   for   men   who 

are  not  for  sale; 
Men  who  are  honest,  sound  from  center  to 

circumference,     true     to     the     heart's 

core; 
Men  with  consciences  as  steady  as  the  needle 

to  the  pole; 
Men    who   will   stand   for   the   right    If   the 

heavens  totter  and  the  earth  reels: 
Men   who  can  tell   the  truth  and   look  the 

world  right  In  the  eye; 
Men  who  neither  brag  nor  run; 
Men  who  neither  flag  nor  flinch; 
Men  who  can  have  courage  without  shout- 
ing It. 
Men    In    whom    the   courage   of   everlasting 

life  runs  still,  deep,  and  strong; 
Men  who  know  their  message  and  tell  it; 
Men  who  know  their  place  and  fill  It; 
Men   who   know  their  business  and  attend 

to  It, 
Men  who  will  not  lie,  shirk,  or  dodge: 
Men  who  are  not  too  lazy  to  work,  or  too 

proud  to  be  poor; 
Men  who  are  willing  to  eat  what  they  have 

earned  and  wear  what  they  have  paid 

for; 
Men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  say  "No"  with 

emphasis  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to 

say  'I  can  t  afford  It." 

— Jesse  Musick. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  course  of  their  long  and 
turbulent  national  history  Rumanians 
have  a  long  list  of  national  holidays, 
but  May  10  marks  perhaps  the  most 
significant  of  their  hohdays.  On  that 
day.  in  1877,  they  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence and  rose  in  revolt  against  their 
oppressors  the  Ottoman  Tu"ks.  On  that 
day,  they  began  that  great  battle  which 
culminated,  in  less  than  1  year,  in  free- 
dom from  foreign  domination. 

Rumanians  are  among  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
today,  even  after  the  breakup  of  their 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union,  they  con- 
stitute the  largest  single  ethnic  element 
in  the  whole  Balkan  region.  A  brave 
and  patriotic  people,  endowed  with  many 
native  and  acquired  gifts.  Rumanians 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  subjected 
to  alien  regimes  in  their  homeland  dur- 
iHR  most  of  their  modern  history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
Rumania  was  conquered  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks,  and  for  more  than  400  years 
they  suffered  imder  the  oppressive  tyr- 
anny of  callous  Ottoman  administrators. 
In  the  19th  century  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  attempt  to  secure  free- 
dom from  the  Ottoman  sultans,  then 
they  came  under  the  danger  of  Russia's 
czarist  autocracy.  Rumanians,  how- 
ever, managed  to  keep  their  country  free 
and  retain  their  independence  in  the 
course  of  many  wars.  At  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  they  even  regained 
some  of  their  lost  provinces.    But  the 


last  war  proved  a  terrible  tragedy  to 
them.  Since  1945  Rumanians  have  been 
suftering  under  the  Moscow-imposed 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny  in  their 
homeland. 

It  is  tragic  that  such  a  gifted  and 
•brave  people,  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  for  the  attainment  and  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  are  not  even  allowed  to  cele- 
brate their  great  national  holiday,  the 
birth  of  their  independence,  in  their 
homeland.  But  we  in  the  free  world 
are  glad  to  do  this  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
up  the  spirit  of  freedom  among  unfree 
people  in  Rumania. 


A   MAN    WHO    HONORED   FUEEDOM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  magnif- 
icent editorial  tribute  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  concerning  the  passing 
of  a  very  great  journalist.  Mr.  Forrest 
Davis.  The  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  May  5,  1962  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Man  Who  Honored  FUeedom 

It  is  Invariably  a  painful  task  for  a  news- 
paper to  chronicle  the  death  of  one  of  it* 
own.  But  for  us  at  the  Enquirer,  report- 
ing the  loss  of  Forrest  Davis  Is  a  particularly 
unhappy  reeponslblllty. 

For  Mr.  Davis  was  more  than  an  associate, 
more  than  an  editorial  writer,  more  than  a 
columnist.  He  was  an  Institution.  He  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  qualities  that  character- 
ize the  typical  "newspaperman."  He  had. 
Instead,  the  courtliness  of  an  ambassador, 
the  gallantry  of  a  19th  century  gentleman, 
the  breadth  of  vision  of  a  world  statesman 
and  yet  the  warmth  and  compassion  of  an 
old  and  trusted  frlc  d. 

Dr.  Davis'  Washington  columns,  which  ap- 
peared on  this  page  three  times  weekly,  were 
a  far  cry  from  the  dispatches  that  normally 
emanate  from  the  Nation's  Capital.  They 
were  couched  In  an  elegance  that  has  re- 
grettably vanished  from  American  Journal- 
Ism.  Almost  without  exception,  they  re- 
flected the  long,  detached  view.  Forrest 
Davis  wrote  almost  as  though  he  were  look- 
ing back  on  our  times  from  some  point  dis- 
tant In  both  time  and  space.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  convictions,  to  be  sure.  But  there 
was  nothing  of  personal  animus  in  what  he 
wrote;  there  was  rather  an  undevlatlng  dedi- 
cation  to  principle. 

And  the  highest  of  principles  in  Mr.  Davis' 
standard  of  values  Involved  the  preservation 
of  freedom. 

The  term  "dignity  of  the  individual  "  has 
become  something  of  a  cliche  In  today's 
political  vocabulary.  Yet  to  Mr.  Davis  the 
term  was  real  and  alive.  To  him,  the  story 
of  humankind  has  been  the  story  of  man's 
struggle  to  preserve  his  personal  integrity 
from  the  encroachments  of  outside  forces — 
tyrannies,  dictatorships,  paternalistic  gov- 
ernments. 

Forrest  Davis  w^as  a  man  who  honored  free- 
dom. This  was  the  theme  that  colored  every 
word  he  wrote.  This  was  the  cause  to  which 
he  dedicated  his  extraordinary  talents.  This 
was  the  mission  that  consumed  his  life. 


NATIONAL     FORESTRY     RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 

DEDICATION    OF    SOUTHERN    HARDWOOD     LABORA- 
TORY,    STONEVILLK,     MISS. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, once  again  I  rise  to  commend  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  for  his  vision,  foresight, 
and  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  na- 
tional forestry  research  program.  He 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  forestry 
research  and  is  its  champion  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  provided  vigorous 
leadership  in  the  fight  to  develop  and 
preserve  our  valuable  forestry  resources 
not  only  for  our  needs  of  today,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  generations  to  come.  The 
entire  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

On  Saturday,  April  28.  1962,  Senator 
Stennis  delivered  the  dedicatory  address 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  Southern  Hardwood  Laboratory  at 
Stonevllle,  Miss.  The  occasion  marked 
another  milestone  on  the  road  toward 
providing  for  the  Nation  more  bountiful 
and  profitable  forest  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  address  of  Sen- 
ator Stennis  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Where   There    Is    Vision 

(Remarks  of  U.S.  Senator  John  Stennis,  of 
Mississippi,  dedication  of  Southern  Hard- 
wood Laboratory.  Stonevllle,  Miss.,  Satur- 
day. April  28,  1962) 

With  great  pride  we  meet  today  In  Stone- 
vllle to  dedicate  the  new  Southern  Hard- 
wood Laboratory,  a  landmark  and  sjinbol  of 
constructive  research  development.  The 
completion  of  this  facility  marks  a  milestone 
on  the  road  to  more  bountiful  and  profitable 
forest  production. 

We  are  in  the  heart  of  the  southern 
hardwood  region  extending  from  the  Roa- 
noke River  to  the  plains  of  Texas,  Nature 
has  endowed  us  with  wonderful  southern 
hardwood  forests,  unsurpassed  anywhere 
In  the  Nation.  Since  1915,  we  have  produced 
40  to  50  percent  of  our  Nation's  hardwood 
lumber. 

Our  valleys  and  richer  uplands  of  the 
South  contain  over  40  million  acres  of  hard- 
wood forests  whose  high  potentialities  for 
growing  timber  are  Just  beginning  to  be 
recognized. 

The  psalmist  of  old  said,  "Where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

Conversely,  where  there  Is  vision,  the 
people  prosper;  they  become  strong,  happy 
and  free. 

Certainly,  men  of  vision  are  responsible 
for  this  fine  facility  we  dedicate  today. 

The  story  behind  this  laboratory,  the  flnest 
of  Its  kind  in  the  world,  is  a  remarkable  one, 
a  story  which  Illustrates  what  dedicated  peo- 
ple of  vision  can  do  when  they  work  to- 
gether. 

Research  was  begun  at  Stonevllle  In  1939 
by  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station. 
It  has  grown  from  a  one-man  project  with 
the  original  assignment  of  studying  manage- 
ment of  bottom-land  hardwoods  native  to 
the  Mississippi  River  Delta,  to  this  fine  up- 
to-the-minute  facility  with  10  scientists 
and  10  technical  and  clerical  assistants  who 
conduct  research  applicable  to  the  manage- 
ment of  45  million  acres  of  southern  river 
and  stream  bottom  lands,  swamps  and  rich 
upland  forest  sites. 

Back  in  the  days  of  pioneer  research  here 
at  Stonevllle,  means  were  meager. 

Little  was  known  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  growing  better  hardwoods,  to  say 
nothing  of  solutions  to  thoee  problems.  The 
first  scientists  here  had  limited  funds  and 
little  equipment.  Yet,  the  Forest  Service 
and  those  men  persisted  In  their  hard  work 
and  dedication. 
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And,  aoon  other  highly  Important  and  es- 
sential Logredlent*  were  added.  The  pro- 
gram waa  blBMid  with  the  Interest  and  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  Utsalswlppl  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  but  that  of  the  delta 
council,  the  forest  products  Industry,  the 
Mlaslaslppl  Forestry  Association,  as  well  as 
other  organizations  and  Individuals 

The  program  managed  not  merely  to  "hang 
on."  but  to  grow  and  flourish 

I  snail  mention  a  few  who  helped  write 
this  remarkable  record. 

The  program  has  had  the  long  and  faith- 
ful support  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  r>r.  William  L.  Giles, 
vice  president,  of  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity, was  superintendent  of  the  delta  branch 
during  many  difficult  years  of  forestry  re- 
search her*.  His  efforts  contributed  greatly 
The  delt*  council,  through  Its  forestry 
committee,  has  actively  and  vigorously  aided 
and  encouraged  the  program,  and  haa  played 
an  Important  part  by  Its  sponsorship  uf 
forestry  demonstrations.  meetings  and 
training  aimed  at  putting  research  to  use 
As  ezecutlT*  vice  president  of  the  council. 
B.  F.  Smith  deserves  special  recof^nltlon  for 
his  faithful  elTorts  and  leadership  in  this 
program. 

Many  other  Individuals  have  contributed 
Among  them.  James  E  Hand.  Jr  ,  BUI  Yan- 
dell.  and  Purvis  Taylor  who  Is  no  Ioniser 
with  us  John  W  Squires  and  Peter  P 
Watzek  have  been  active  In  leadlnt;  steering 
committees  and  advisory  groups  benefltlnt; 
the  work.  William  E.  Ayres  and  Homer  C 
McNamara.  both  now  deceased,  took  a  far- 
sighted  and  active  part  In  getting  the  delta 
experimental  forest  set  aside  and  estab- 
Uahed  as  a  field  research  and  demonstration 
area.  Monty  Payne.  Sid  McKnl({ht.  John 
Putnam,  and  many  others  have  labored  lon< 
and  faithfully  here 

In  1954.  41  industries  and  landowners 
formed  the  southern  hardwood  forest  re- 
search group  Since  that  time.  53  Arms  have 
participated  In  contributing  well  o^r 
$100,000  In  cash  and  more  than  twice  this 
amount  In  the  form  of  direct  aasl.stance  to 
hardwood  forest  management  research  at 
StonevUle. 

Wholehearted  cooperation  and  the  pool- 
ing of  effort  are  the  story  behind  this  new 
laboratory  we  dedicate  today — the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  university  scientists.  Industry, 
landowners,  businessmen,  agricultural  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Federal  Government 
Cooperative,  constructive  efforts  are  always 
essential    for    successful    achievement 

Likewise,  this  new  building  Itself  repre- 
sents the  ctx>peratlve  approach  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  the  basic 
funds  for  construction  The  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  provided  the  land  Friends  In 
industry  have  donated  the  valuable  5k)iithern 
hardwoods  featured  throughout  the  bulld- 
ln<?:  they  are  a  constant  reminder  nf  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  southern  hardw«xxl.'« 
Vital  research  at  this  laboratory  will  con- 
tinue to  be  closely  associated  with  Missis- 
sippi State  University  With  Its  school  of 
forestry  and  other  major  scientific  activities. 
Mississippi  State  University  Is  looking  to 
the  future  with  vision  and  enlarging  Its  nelrt 
of  achievements 

Th«  Mississippi  Forestry  Commission  and 
Jack  Holman.  State  forester,  will  continue 
to  cooperate 

Research  here  at  StonevUle  Is  already  pav- 
ing rich  dividends  although  time  dies  not 
j>ermlt  mentioning  every  contrlbuUon  made 
by  the  sclentLsts  who  have  worked  here 
They  have  provided  easenUal  knowledge  In 
the  basic  principles  of  hardwood  forest  man- 
(t|{emiint.  and  a  bocjk  on  this  subject  has 
recenUy   been  published 

Pioneer  research  has  been  done  here  in 
the  cultural  techniques  for  producing  cot- 
t.jnw(Kxl.  the  fastest  growing  tree  In  Anieric*. 
la  only  8  years  we  have  prxiuced  one  cot- 
tonwood  selection.  appropriately  named 
'  CaiKsh."   which    has  grown    as   much   <is    15 


feet  In  height  and  2  Inches  In  diameter  In 
the  first  year.  Improved  planting  tech- 
niques for  Cottonwood  are  now  being  applied 
widely  One  company  Is  planting  a  15.000 
acre  block  using  newly  developed  method."* 

Discovery  of  new  hi.sectlcldes  and  disease 
control  methods,  along  with  Improved  log- 
grading  standards  and  methods  for  Integrat- 
ing tlmt>er  management  with  more  favorable 
wildfowl  habitat — these  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
fruits  of  imiwrtant  research  which  wlil  con- 
tinue here  in  the  new  laboratory 

For  in.stance.  one  Insect  aitine,  the  oak 
carpenter  worm,  !•?  credited  with  costing  the 
.^>uthern  hardwood  growers  $70  million  an- 
nually In  destruction  of  flue  oak  veneer  and 
I'.tmber  while  It  is  still  In  the  standing  tree 
Research  at  -sronevlUe  will  seek  t  •  clev»'l<.;>  a 
control  program  for  this  and  other  dehrruc- 
tlve  ln.secta 

We  live  In  t.'ie  scientific  age  a  time  of 
.scientific  advance?  methtxl.i  .system.s  TT;e 
man  who  does  not  adjust  to  new  methods 
and  new  .systems  is  quickly  left  behind 

This  Is  true  e.speclally.  In  all  phiFes  rif  ihe 
forest  Industry,  There  are  new  and  tietter 
methods  of  growing  and  canni<  for  <  ur  tim- 
ber, and  protecting  it  from  destructive  liisectb 
and  dl.'eases,  and  for  sustained  m.ixlmuin 
yields  There  are  new  and  m  re  eflet  tne 
methods  <if  land  utilization  We  run  And 
new  arul  stronger  .species  i  rf  trees 

.^nd  there  Is  a  vfiwliiij  need  for  creatintf 
new  uses  for  all  of  our  tlm^>e^  prodvK'.s 
The  search  for  new  uses  demand.s  t.he  grfut- 
est  empha.sls  Lark  f  f  m.%rk»>r:ng  kn^  wled>;p 
IS  hurting  the  entire  timber  Indu.stry  We 
need  to  know  what  the  market  wants,  and 
then   produce  wha*   It  want,' 

The  i:;dlvidu.tl  ►jrower  also  needs  increa&tvl 
knowledge     nf     his     priKlMcUs     nr-.d     how     • 
m.irket  -hom 

The  landowner  "he  grower  the  prr.rcs.^»  r 
'he  flnLsher  'h»>  d'Mier — rII  will  beneflf  from 
knowledge  K'^lned  through  research  In  the 
essential  prohlrnis  These  are  the  reasons 
I  have  actUely  ch  imploned  spons<:ired  and 
supported  f  irestry  research  over  the  yeur^ 
I  am  conrtdent  »he  dedicated  men  wlu) 
Work  m  this  new  :,ib<irafory,  now  and  here 
after  will  provide  »>ven  better  methods,  bet- 
ter product.s  and  n  ire  uses  fiT  these  pr'xl. 
nets  thus  enriching  our  own  area  jnd  the 
enMre  Nation 

And  now  a  word  about  our  future 
Todays  world  Is  a  changing  world  In 
fact,  we  live  In  the  most  dyn.unic  period  in 
the  enMre  hlst-iry  of  cUUlzatlon  Economic 
:ind  [K)lltloal  upheaviil  throughout  the  world 
h.ive  brought  one  c,  Isls  after  another  The 
world  tod. IV  Is  ,4  Complex  of  conflicting 
forces.  Ideologies  and  p<jlltlcal  systems  Our 
leaders  have  nut  succeeded  In  charting  the 
pathway  to  A  permanent  and  lasting  world 
peace 

Although  we  are  beipt  with  uncerUlnty. 
Some  thlni{s  are  cert.^ln 

First,  we  mu.st  remain  strung, 
A  nation  Is  only  a*  strong  as  Its  mo.st  baiu 
resources  -the  people  and  the  land  Tluj«e 
resources  which  cu.-ne  from  the  earth,  and 
the  knowledge  and  Hill  with  which  a  people 
protect  and  develop  them,  can  make  a  na- 
tion strong 

America  has  beer,  blessed  with  ,iu  abun- 
dance of  those  n.it'iral  resources  which  we 
can  improve  and  reproduce  Even  though 
we  have  great  re*  irces  the  times  make 
greater  and  greater  dt  niands 

Thus,  one  overridlt.g  benefit  from  uur  for- 
ests, our  most  Important  reproducible  re- 
source. Is  the  impac  'hey  have  on  national 
security  and  the  living  .standards  of  our 
t«ople 

We  are  now  the  le*dlng  and  most  [xiwer- 
ful  Nation  In  the  w  rid  But  the  problems 
facing  us  today  are  of  greater  magnitude 
than  those  which  an 7  major  nation  has  ever 
faced   during  all   of   recorded   history 

In  recent  years,  a  strong  and  ruthless  world 
power     a    nation    wu  i    vast    res.jurces    of    lu 


own  has  challenged  us  with  her  military 
might  But  we  have  called  the  hand  of 
Russia  and  the  Sovleu, 

We  have  built  and  we  maintain  a  mighty 
military  machine  of  our  own.  one  of  un- 
questioned superiority,  and  because  of  our 
world  leadership,  we  must  maintain  k  strong 
military  power  for  years  to  come 

F\irther  as  I  have  said  on  the  Senate  floor, 
we  must  follow  a  harder  cou  se  and  a  firmer 
line  than  we  have  ever  followed  before  We 
must  be  firm  and  resolute.  I  have  strongly 
advocated  a  sterner  and  firmer  line  on  many 
p«jJiclcs,  Including  the  question  of  aid  to 
Yugi>8lavla  and  In  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia Cuba,  and  the  Caribbean  area,  including 
the  Domiiilcnn  Republic  There  is  evidence 
that  our  policy  Is  firming  up  I  think  the 
word  Is  getting  around  In  world  affairs  At 
nil  events  I  «hall  continue  t<_  be  among  those 
actively  urging  this  course, 

Ni.it  only  must  America  remain  militarily 
strong,  we  must  continue  to  be  highly  pro- 
ductive We  must  produce  not  only  the 
weaivins  for  defense,  but  also  the  consumer 
goods  the  Industrial  and  the  farm  products, 
and  provide  the  communication  and  trans- 
portation facilities  all  so  essential  U^  a 
wh  ilesome.    growing    nation 

Further,  we  must  also  maintain  a  prosper- 
ous economy  to  provide  the  Jobs  to  keep  our 
growing    p»'pulatlon   gainfully    employed. 

Moreover,  both  Industry  and  agriculture 
must  be  allowed  to  reap  a  reasonable  profit 
to  keep  the  total  economy  vigorous,  healthy 
and  strong  Tcjo  profits  must  be  earned  to 
provide  t!ie  necessary  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
niUiuiry  and  other  expjendltures  neceesary. 

At  the  present  rate  of  Increase,  by  the 
vear  AD  2000  only  38  years  away-  our 
population  is  expected  to  more  than  double, 
and   to  total  niijre   than  400  million 

Think  of  the  new  opportunities  for  In- 
diMduals.  for  industry  and  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole    with  that  v.iat  population 

But  w:tli  theee  opportunities  will  come 
e\en  graver  res(Mjnsibllities  There  will  be 
the  pr 'b>m  of  making  our  form  of  gov- 
ernnifiit  effective  In  a  nation  of  over  400 
million  people  Never  m  recorded  history  tias 
a  nation  with  such  a  vast  population  been 
able  to  m.iUitaln  a  representative  form  uf 
government  with  Its  ufflclals  elected  by  the 
people 

And  we  will  be  faced,  with  questions  of 
sufficient  fix)d,  fiber,  water,  essential  raw 
materials  of  every   kind. 

OiiT  fore.sts  and  forest  products  supply 
many  of  the  Jobs  for  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry 

Very  definitely,  what  we  accomplish  here 
at  StonevUle  will  have  a  stake  In  tiie  future 
of  America,  our  place  In  the  world  and  our 
chosen  way  of  life  as  well  as  In  the  security 
of  ovir  Nation 

Let  u.s  I'Kik  to  the  enrotiraglng  side  of  our 
ledger 

We  have  m  the  .S<iuth  about  40  percent  of 
the  total  commercial  timberland  of  the  Na- 
tion nearly  2(X)  million  acres  out  of  leu 
than  half  a  billion  Foresters  estimate  that 
hiUf  of  the  Nations  future  timber  needs 
mi.st   come  from  the  .S4juth 

We  can  be  enthusiastic  atxjut  what  the 
future  holds  through  the  new  laboratory 
we  dedicate  today  This  team  of  scientists 
and  other  staff  members  have  the  dedication, 
the  training  and  the  capacity  for  even  greater 
.ichievements  in  pushing  our  reservoir  of 
knowledge  well  beyond  our  present  limited 
horizons,  and  In  keeping  our  Nation  rich 
in  fore.st  resources 

As  we  move  forward  In  the  deuidea  ahead. 
let  us  move  Ujgether  In  a  rededlcatlon  to  the 
Idea  that  the  pinnacle  of  service  In  a  mate- 
rial way  is  a  life  devoted  to  constructive 
conservation  of  natural  resources  which  sus- 
tain the  human  race 

Achievements  In  this  field  are  even  greater 
and  richer  when  they  pertain  to  growth  of 
reprotlucible    resources.    Including    Increased 
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erowlng  capacity  and  their  more  extensive 
use  For  our  own  area  of  the  Nation,  the 
perfect  field  of  such  activity  Is  the  growing 
tree  with  Its  many  and  varied  uses  and 
s'Tvtces  to  mankind. 

.STirh  achievements  do  not  confine  us  to 
material  things  alone  because  in  them  we 
enter  the  spiritual  realm  and  serve  God  as 
we  serve  man. 


POLICE  WEEK 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
of  May  13  to  19  ha«  been  designated  as 

Police  Week  by  Senate  Joint  Re.solution 
6J  w  hich  was  signed  by  the  President  last 
June  21. 

Wc  sometimes  forget  that  without  the 
devotion  of  law  enforcement  officers  at 
all  levels  of  govenimcnt,  society  as  we 
know  it  today  would  be  in  Jeopardy  from 
the  lawless  and  the  careless.  We  need 
only  look  to  some  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  .<;re  how,  in  the  absense  of  law- 
enforc4.-ment  officials,  the  underworld 
takes  over  and  living  becomes  possible 
only  under  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Let 
us  not  forget  either  that  enforcement  in 
our  land  is  done  under  the  law  and  we 
are  forever  on  guard  against  unbridled 
IKjlico  powers  which  can  easily  turn  a 
.society  into  a  police  state. 

I  would  like  to  pny  my  respects  espe- 
cially to  the  peace  officers  who  were  dis- 
abled in  the  line  of  duty  and  to  the  fami- 
hrs  of  those  who  died  to  uphold  the  laws 
of  our  land.  We  should  be  prateful  for 
them  not  only  this  neek,  which  has  been 
dedicated  in  their  honor,  but  every  day 
of  the  week  when  we  walk  down  the 
.streets  of  our  communities,  confident 
thnt  our  law  officers  are  on  the  job. 

It  Is  especially  gtitifying  for  me  to 
note  that  Police  Week  wa.s  st>miilated  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr  Charles  Su-ssman.  of 
2221  South  Seventh  Street.  Philadelphia, 
who  helped  to  organize  the  National 
Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  Associa- 
tion 


FORTY -THIRD      ANNI\T:RSARY     OF 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President, 
the  American  Lepion.  founded  at  the 
St  Louis  caucus  held  May  8  to  10,  1919, 
celebrated  its  43d  anniversary  in  St.  Louis 
last  weekend.  It  was  particularly  fitting 
that  thi.s  celebration  took  place  in  St. 
Loui.s,  not  only  because  that  is  where  the 
idea  bom  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the 
first  American  ExptdiUonary  Force  in 
Pans  earher  that  year  was  first  formed 
into  this  great  and  dedicated  service  or- 
ganization, but  moreover  because  Ameri- 
can Legion  National  Commander  Charles 
L.  Bacon  is  a  Missourlan  and  the  first 
candidate  for  that  office  who  has  come 
from  my  State. 

Commander  Bacon,  an  outstanding 
Kansas  City  attorney  and  dedicated 
Le*'ionnaire.  has  an  impressive  back- 
rround  and  Is  an  outstanding  American. 

Last  Saturday,  In  his  address  to  the 
Society  of  American  Lepion  Founders 
assembled  in  St.  Louis,  Commander  Ba- 
con gave  what  I  believe  to  be.  a  clear 
statement  of  purpose  ol  the  American 
Legion,  past,  present,  and  what  Is  even 
more  important — for  the  future. 

Present  at  this  occasion.  I  personally 
found  his  message  a  great  inspiration  to 


Americanism  in  the  complex  and  ever- 
chaoiging  world  of  today.  So  that  it  will 
have  as  wide  circulation  as  possible,  and 
so  that  it  will  be  available  for  the  reading 
of  all  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  National  Commander  Ba- 
con's address  now  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrotn   National   Public    Relations   Division, 

the  American  Legion,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 
Am  Adorkbs  by  Ch.\bi.ks  L.  Bacon,  National 

Commander  ,   the    American     Legion,    St. 

Louis.    Mo..    May    12,    1962 

No  greater  thrill  can  come  to  a  national 
commander  than  that  of  appearing  before 
the  Society  of  American  Legion  Pounders. 

One  cannot  help  but  feel  that  here  he 
stands  In  the  presence  of  greatness.  It  was 
from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  men  whom 
we  honor  this  day  that  there  sprang  the 
greatest  service  organization  this  world  has 
ever  known. 

This  occasion  holds  a  special  slgnlflcance 
for  me  because  this  grcup  of  men,  this  or- 
ganization which  has  a  portion  of  its  roots 
so  firmly  Implanted  In  St  Louis,  and  this 
State  which  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
second  great  caucus  of  the  American  Legion, 
all  are  so  dear  to  my  heart.  In  more  ways 
than  one  I  am  really  home  today.  I  feel  at 
home  with  you  gentlemen.  I  am  at  home 
with  the  American  Legion,  and  I  am  home 
in  Missouri. 

In  St.  Louis  43  years  ago  the  lusty  Infant 
American  Legion  was  placed  in  orbit,  and 
was  given  direction  that  lias  served  it  in 
good  stead  from  that  day  to  this. 

We  of  Missouri  take  particular  pride  In 
the  fact  that  our  fellow  statesman  Bennett 
Champ  Clark  played  such  an  Important  role 
in  the  formative  days  of  the  American 
Legion. 

I  realize  I  take  a  calculated  risk  In  men- 
tioning the  name  of  any  single  individui-1 
from  among  a  gathering  that  included  bo 
many  great  men  who  made  an  Indelible 
m.ork  not  only  upon  the  life  of  the  American 
Legion,  but  upon  the  life  of  America.  To 
call  the  roll  of  honor  would  be  a  heroic 
undertaking. 

As  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  our  founders 
the  only  testimony  we  need  concerning  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  that  dedicated  group 
Is  the  fact  that  their  plans  and  their  philos- 
ophies hare  withstood  all  the  rigorous  tests 
of  time.  Through  the  years  their  dreams 
were  brought  to  fruition  because  of  their 
tireless  efforts  in  carrying  out  the  work  erf 
the  American  Leeion— the  work  that  they 
planned  for  themselves. 

The  causes  for  which  we  were  founded, 
service  to  God  and  country,  represent  a 
never-ending  task,  and  each  day  presents 
new  and  challenging  problems  which  demand 
the  very  best  that  every  citizen  has  to  give. 

The  question  Is  asked:  "How  long  will 
there  be  a  need  for  the  American  Legion?" 
Let  me  tell  you  that  as  long  as  there  is  a 
need  to  remind  the  American  people  of  the 
ancient  values  upon  which  ovir  form  of  gov- 
ernment, our  social  structure.  Indeed  our 
whcrfe  way  of  life  is  founded;  as  long  as  there 
are  veterans  of  America's  wars,  or  widows  and 
orphans  of  veterans  who  are  in  need  of  as- 
sistance; as  long  as  the  security  of  our  Nation 
needs  strengthening  to  deter  the  threat  of 
aggression  or  to  repel  It  should  It  occur; 
as  long  as  the  youth  of  the  Nation  can  be 
served  bv  the  profrrams  thst  we  provide;  as 
long  as  these  needs  exist  there  will  be  a 
need  for  the  American  Legion. 

We  know  that  America  today  faces  the 
most  persistent  and  potentially  the  most 
deadly  force  that  ever  has  sought  to  block 
her  destiny.  The  forces  arrayed  against  free- 
dom have  identified   themsel%'es  in   no  un- 


mistakable terms.  They  are  resourceful,  de- 
termined, and  dedicated  to  our  destruction. 
They  are  the  forces  of  atheistic  communism. 
We  live  In  a  world  of  uncertainties.  Un- 
certainties create  fear.  Pears  breed  an  in- 
Blstence  upon  security  and  the  status  quo. 
This  can  lead  In  turn  to  stagnation,  and 
stagnation  Is  the  first  step  In  the  process  of 
decay. 

Let  us  understand  that  mere  security  and 
survival  is  not  what  we  seek.  Our  goal  can 
be  nothing  less  than  complete  defeat  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  to  rule  the  world. 

The  leaders  of  the  Axis  Powers  laimched 
World  War  n  in  Wie  beUef  that  their  in- 
tended victims  were  too  weak  or  too  com- 
placent to  stop  them.  The  leaders  of  world 
communism  mtist  not  be  permitted  to  make 
the  same  mistake, 

Khrushchev  tells  us  that  we  have  a  choice 
between  suicide  ajid  surrender.  Khru- 
shchev must  know — must  be  made  to 
know — that  we  will  not  surrender  and  we  will 
not  chocse  suicide;  that  if  he  forces  such 
a  choice,  he  and  his  empire  will  not  sur- 
vive and  neither  his  grandchildren  nor  ours 
will  grow  up  under  communism. 

These  are  not  idle  words.  I  have  traveled 
this  land  from  corner  to  corner  in  the  past 
year  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  warned  that  in  the  nuclear  age 
there  is  no  alternative  to  peace.  I  speak  for 
men  and  women  who  have  known  war  and 
cannot  forget  its  horror,  and  we  believe  there 
are  several  alternatives  to  the  prisoner's  peace 
the  Kremlin  offers.  One  is  war — how  we  ab- 
hor it.  even  nuclear  war — but  we  would  pre- 
fer that  to  the  slow  death  of  conuuunlsm. 
Another  is  victory  over  communism  without 
war,  and  this  I  believe  we  can  achieve  pro- 
vided we  keep  our  nerve,  sustain  our  patience 
and  commit  all  our  resources  to  the  effort. 
Some  tend  to  think  of  the  cold  war  in 
terms  of  a  glooal  spectacular  in  which  only 
a  few  heads  of  state  have  parts — that  it  is 
but  a  prelude  to  a  hot  war.  What  is  really 
involved  is  the  spiritual  and  physical  fitness 
of  the  American  people — oiir  character,  our 
stamina,  our  faith  in  God.  our  ability  to 
stand  up  under  pressure.  Let  me  suggest 
that  this  conflict  involves  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal challenge  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  Individual  response  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  outcome. 

In  an  earlier  time  of  crisis  in  our  land,  a 
citizen  named  Tchb  Paine  observed:  "Those 
who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  liberty 
must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue  of  sup- 
porting it." 

Fatigue  in  the  cold  war  can  take  many 
forms.  It  can  make  us  question  whether 
the  race  is  wcw^h  the  prize.  It  can  tempt 
us  to  look  for  an  easy  and  cheap  way  out  of 
problems  which  are  not  easily  or  cheaply 
solved,  ^t  can  render  us  vulnerable  to  the 
frustrations  and  disappointments  which  are 
inevitable  as  we  seek  to  give  exp>resalon  to 
the  ideals  and  to  perfect  the  Institutions  we 
cherish  as  Americans. 

The  Communists  are  gambling  that  our 
free  society  will  not  be  able  to  withstand 
sustained  pressures,  that  our  belief  In  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  our  tolerance  of 
dissent,  and  our  reliance  upon  divine  guid- 
ance will  render  us  unfit  for  ttoe  long  pull. 
My  friends,  this  is  precisely  where  o«r  advan- 
tage lies.  These  are  resources  which  athe- 
istic, totalitarian  comimmtsni  cannot  pos- 
sibly match.  It  remains  for  the  American 
people,  individually  and  as  a  nation,  to 
mobilize  and  employ  them  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  In  a  concerted,  purposeful  drive 
to  realize  our  destiny. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  wave  of  the 
future  belongs  to  those  who  seek  to  ennoble 
the  spirit  of  man  and  not  to  those  who 
would  degrade  and  enslave  It.  It  Is  we,  not 
the  Communists,  who  have  the  Irresistible 
cause. 
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Njw.  more  than  ever  before.  It  Is  Important 
that  all  Americana  take  an  Informed  and 
r7ajK>ned  approach  to  the  public  Issues  of  the 
day  We  must  make  every  effort  to  ascer- 
tain facts  before  making  Judgments  We 
serve  our  country  well  when  we  avoid  the 
temptation  to  sound  off  on  matters  about 
which  we  are  not  sufBclently  Informed 
While  participating  fully  In  the  democratic 
prcM^eaa  of  discussion  and  debate,  let  us  each 
be  :;ertaln  that  our  participation  is  reason- 
able and  responsible 

We  have  both  need  and  room  In  this 
country  for  a  wide  range  of  individual  opin- 
ion and  preference  We  need  no  commissar 
to  '.«U  us  where  the  national  interest  lies 
We  can  have  disagreement  without  disunity 
resfirvatlorvB  without  recriminations,  objec- 
tivity without  Indifference 

The  task  at  hand  as  we  see  It  is  nt^t  to 
accommodate  Russia  or  world  court  opir. - 
Ions.  It  Is  to  do  thoee  things  which  our 
minds  and  hearts  tell  us  will  keep  Amenca 
fre«  and  her  liberties  Intact,  and  which  will 
help  her  rise  to  her  full  potential  as  a 
leatler   of   the  freedom    forces  of   the   world 

We  are  In  this  ftght  for  the  duration,  how- 
ever long  that  may  be  We  are  in  it  not  to 
make  a  good  showing,  but  to  win 

It  Is.  I  think,  not  wrong  for  us  to  conclude 
that  the  American  Legion  has  contribut«"<l 
measurably  to  the  good  of  America  during 
its  tint  43  years  of  life  And  having  said 
that,  we  must  immediately  say  also  that  all 
wh:ch  has  gone  before  can  be  only  a  prpl- 
ude  to  that  whlrh  we  muat  now  do  No 
one.  and  certainly  no  organization  such  as 
thl;i  one  Is  entitled  to  assume  that  the  sum 
total  of  Its  contribution  to  America  alre.idy 
has  been  made  On  the  contrary,  our  task 
Is  far  from  complete 

Freedom  does  not  perpetuate  Itself  Ench 
generation  must  make  Its  own  contribution 
to   the   prefiervatkm    of   Its   freedom 

As  citizens  of  this  great  land,  and  as 
American  Legionnaires,  through  the  years 
Immediately  ahead,  we  must  do  a  number  of 
things  we  must  stand  always  for  f>eace. 
bu",  not  peace  at  any  price,  for  preparedness 
as  opposed  to  unilateral  disarmament,  for 
the  American  way  of  life  as  opposed  to  for- 
eign Ideologies;  for  law  and  order  as  against 
unbridled  violence:  yes.  and  for  religion  in 
Its  broadest  sense 

Let  us  then  set  our  hand  to  do  these 
things,  with  pride  In  the  past  and  with  de- 
termination and  hope  for  the  present  and 
wl'.h  confidence  In  the  future  Let  us  s*^) 
order  our  efforts  that  It  shall  be  said  of  us 
when  we  become  a  part  of  history  that  this 
was  an  organization  which  did  Indeed  devote 
Itself  to  service   for  Ood   and   country 

In  the  words  of  Dr  Prank  Barnett.  we 
must  make  certain  that  no  epitaph  on  the 
tombstone  of  a  dead  America  will  ever  read 

Here  lies  a   nation   which  died  at  the  peak 
of  Us  power   with   Its  power  unused  " 

I^ls  Is  the  American  Legion's  call  to 
greatnees  43  years  after  the  caucus  In  St 
Louis,  Mo 


NEW  SUGAR  PROGRAM  WILL  HELP 
COLORADO 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  any  hour  now  the  ad- 
m..nistration  will  announce  that  it  Is 
sending  the  Congress  new  sugar  legis- 
lation. 

I  think  the  principal  negotiators  on  a 
new  sugar  program  have  Just  about  ar- 
rived at  complete  agreement.  I  expect 
that  this  agreement  will  give  the  domes- 
tic industry  a  share  of  the  total  quota,  a 
fraction  of  a  percentage  point  under  60 
percent,  and  it  will  also  give  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  about  63  percent  of 
the  growth  in  consumptive  demand  over 
the  overall  quota  of  9.7  million  tons. 


Negotiations  on  a  new.  5-year  sugar 
program  have  been  going  on,  literally 
day  after  day.  for  months 

Representatives  of  the  sugar  beet  in- 
dustry in  my  owr.  State  of  Colorado  have 
been  in  Washington  a  tjood  part  of  this 
year,  helping  to  hammer  out  an  equitable 
program  that  would  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  beet  farmer,  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  pric*  increa.ses  and  at  the 
same  time  take  a  st«'p  toward  greater 
US   self-sufficiency  in  .sunar  production 

I  believe  that  the  .simar  program  which 
will  be  announced  any  day  now,  will  do 
all  those  things. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  throw- 
ers, processor.s.  and  the  administration 
will  agree  that  n  the  new  quotas  the 
domestic  cane  ai.d  beet  growers  are  en- 
titled to  a  .substantial  increase  over  their 
previous  53  5  percent  share  of  the  U  S 
consumption  quota  In  Colorado  an  in- 
crease is  needed  to  build  up  inventories 
cut  by  heavy  lo.'^.es  lusi  year  from  early 
frosts 

An  incira.se  to  almo.st  60  percent  of 
the  new  US  consumption  quota  will.  I 
think,  be  received  as  «o<,)d  news  by  our 
Colorado  beetgrowers.  This  would  be  an 
Increas*'  of  over  6  points  and  a  percent- 
at,'f»  increase  of  over  11  percent. 

OVi:R\LL     Qf   r  A     9  7      MII.MoN     TONS 

Last  month  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determined  that  there  was  a  tight- 
ening supply  situation  in  sugar  He 
raised  the  1962  estimate  of  US.  sugar 
needs  to  9  7  milli'jn  tons 

Out  of  this  overall  US  sugar  con- 
suniption  quota  of  9  7  million  tons  I  ex- 
pect that  the  d  >mestic  sugar  industry 
will,  under  the  new  program,  supply 
about  5.790,900  tons  Out  of  this  I  ex- 
pect that  the  be^'t  sugar  growers  will  be 
allotted  over  2  6  million  tons 

In  the  area  ol'  market  growth,  if  the 
new  agreement  allocates  63  percent  of 
new  annual  growth  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, this  should  amount  to  about 
94,500  ton.s  of  ane  and  beet  sugar  per 
year,  of  which  alK)ut  70,875  tons  per  year 
will  probably  be  allocated  to  the  beet  in- 
dustry, the  balat.ce  to  domestic  cane 

All  things  considered,  the  agreement, 
which  I  hope  will  soon  evolve  into  a  new 
sugar  law.  looks  good  for  the  domestic 
sugarbeet  industry 

The  increase  in  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers' share  of  '.he  total  quota  is  .several 
points  above  th^:*  figure  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  atlminlstration  early  this 
year,  which  mr?ans  that  tx^etgrowers 
gained  an  additional  50.000  tons  in  the 
bargaining  of  the  past  few  weeks.  I 
think  the  bargainers  for  the  beet  indus- 
try did  well. 

COLORAD<;>    SUGAR    IVDfSTRT 

The  new  program  will  mean  much  to 
Colorado 

Colorado  is  the  second  largest  .sugar- 
beet-producing  State  in  the  United 
States 

Sugarbeets  produce  $70  million  In  an- 
nual income  in  Colorado:  $43  million  to 
farmers  and  $27  million  to  labor  in  proc- 
essing plants. 

We  have  more  farms  producing  sugar- 
beets  in  Colorado  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union:   4.285  farms 

The  three  sugar-processing  companies 
in   Colorado  are  Great  Western.   Holly, 


and  American  Crystal.  When  Secretary 
Freeman  last  September  assUned  sales 
quotas  to  beet  processors  these  three 
companies  received  allotmentA  of  26.7 
million  hundredweight  out  of  a  national 
total  of  48  7  million.  This  Is  over  half 
of  the  total  allotment 

Colorado  has  a  large  economic  stake 
m  sound  sugar  legislation  that  permits 
reasonable  and  orderly  growth  of  the 
domestic  industry 

I  think  the  new  program  fits  the  needs 
of  the  Colorado  growers  and  processors. 
wmsrzMN  SLOPS   nksdh 

The  new  program  should  provide  an 
economic  lift  to  several  areas  In  Colo- 
rado tlie  Arkansas  Valley,  northeastern 
Colorado,  and  the  western  slope. 

However,  it  is  in  the  area  of  the  Delta 
su^ar  plant  where  the  most  help  Is 
needed  in  Colorado,  and  I  think  the  new 
sugar  law  will  bolster  the  efforts  there  to 
stabilize  the  farm  economy. 

Farmers  near  the  Delta  plant  have 
agreed  to  plant  8,000  acres  of  beets  in 
19C2  and  add  1.000  acres  i)er  year  until 
thi-y  have  12.000  acres  under  production 
by  1966  In  1961  only  6.900  acres  of 
beets  had  been  harvested. 

The  farmers  and  businessmen  on  the 
western  slope  have  shown  their  faith  in 
the  sugar  program  by  pledging  money 
and  acreage  to  keep  the  Delta  process- 
iiK'  plant  alive 

This  new  sugar  program  we  are  about 
to  .s<»e  unveiled  will  give  the  domestic 
beet  growers  sufficient  allotments  so  that 
new  beet  acreage  on  the  western  slope 
c.in  be  made  economically  sound 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  appear  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
of  January  30.  1962,  which  describes  the 
remarkable  achievement  of  western 
slorie  leaders  in  saving  the  beet  sugar 
industry  in  that  area,  and  shows  dra- 
malirally  why  this  new  sugar  program 
is  ne«'ded  to  provide  opportunities  for 
domestic  sut^ar  beet  areas  to  increase 
production 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Si.ore  ErroBT  Saves  Sugarbcbt  Imbubttit 

The  western  slope  sugarbeet  industry  took 
a  forced  kK)k  at  extinction  In  the  fall  of  IMl 
when  Holly  Hugar  Corp  sized  up  the  last  of 
several  years  of  mediocre  beet  production 
and  .oald  It  would  not  reopen  Its  Delta  plant 
In   1962 

This  meant  the  loss  of  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion annually  In  product  and  labor  Income  to 
Delta.  Mesa,  and  Montrose  Counties  So 
with  the  horse  as  good  as  stolen,  the  Indus- 
try set  out  to  lock  the  barn 

Holly  was  queried  on  what  It  would  take 
t'>  krep  the  Delta  plant  In  operation  The 
company  answered  that  It  couldn't  consider 
staying  on  the  western  slope  unless  It  got  a 
cash  loan  of  1200  000  and  pledges  of  8.000 
acres  of  beets  In  1962.  Increasing  a  thousand 
acres  a  year  to  13  000  In  1966.  A  deadline 
(jf  January  1  was  set  for  these  requirements 

In  1961  only  6.900  acres  of  beeta  were  har- 
ve.sted  In  1962,  It  would  have  to  be  8.000 
acres  or  none  at  all  And  9200.000  would 
have  to  be  raised  or  the  acreage  would  mean 
nothing  ^ 

B.'irly  In  December  growers  and  buslaeos- 
nion  in  the  three  c  tuntles  started  soliciting 
l.itid  and  money  The  effort  moved  slowly, 
and  a  time  extension  had  to  be  granted  by 
H  >:iy  By  mid-January,  the  $300,000  was  In 
A  trust  fund  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
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sugar  company,  and  the  8,000-acre  quota  was 
t<.>pped  by  more  than  1,000  acres. 

A  gu:u-vintee  that  no  penalty  would  cont* 
t  )  Investors  In  the  e^ent  of  Government 
Uinlts  on  t>eet  acreage  was  written  Into  ttie 
Boreenient. 

And  while  the  campaign  was  In  full  swing, 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced there  would  b<  no  controls  cm  beet 
acreage  In  1962.  This  removed  a  fear  at 
ni.my  growers  about  meeting  the  acreage  re- 
quirements. 

Investors  In  the  HoUy  loan  fund  will  get 
their  mo:iey  back  In  MO.OOO  annual  pay- 
ments over  the  5  years,  with  5  percent  In- 
terrst 

In  addition  to  keep  rg  the  sugar  beet 
business,  the  Holly  agreement  served  to  ex- 
pand the  industry  by  bringing  acreage 
pledges  from   130  n.  w  growers. 

As  the.-e  new  growers  become  familiar  with 
beet*,  the  Industry  can  rxpect  vast  growUi — 
probably  d juble  the  present  level — In  the 
next  few  years,  observer!  feel 


AMERICAN      TRAVPILERS      ABROAD 
HAVE   A    DIPLOMATIC    MISSION 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  Pcsident,  recently, 
Newsweek  mapazine,  as  a  part  of  its  pub- 
lic service  series,  published  a  message 
c;tl!ini^  attention  to  the  fact  that  8  mil- 
lion American  bu.sinejsmen.  servicemen. 
tourists,  and  students  iravel  abroad  each 
year  The  impressions  which  these  8 
million  Americans  mace  in  foreign  lands 
Bffoct  very  directly  our  national  reputa- 
tion 

Tills  is  a  messapp  which  performs  a 
genuine  public  senice.  Recently.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  note  that  as  a  part 
of  Uieir  re»rular  adult  education  pro- 
prams,  some  school  systems  have  been 
ofTering  orientation  courses  for  those 
who  plan  to  travel  abroad.  This  activity 
should  certainly  be  ercoura?ed, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pub- 
lic service  message  entitled  "You  Now 
Have  an  Urgent  Diplomatic  Mission," 
vliich  appeared  In  the  April  3.  1962, 
i.ssue  of  Newsweek,  be  printed  in  the 
Hecord. 

There  being  no  ob.  ection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoud, 
a.  follows: 

YoD    Now    HUva   an    liacxxr   Dipi^omatic 

MiatsioN 

No  matter  where  voii  travel  tou  cant  pet 
out  of  It  Hong  Kong.  Mexico.  Kenya.  Parts, 
Toronto.  Melbourne.  Rio. 

That  s  Just  the  place  we're  talking  about. 

Ben  Franklin  was  a  fine  Ambassador.  And 
didi.'t  J.ickle  get  a  lot  of  applause,  too?  But 
youTr  8  million  strong  Bu&lnes.sm.an,  scrv- 
Ireman.  tourt.«t.  student  Camera  around 
yoiir  neck  gu:(1eb'>ok  In  your  hand  America 
written  all  c  \ er  you.  fcrd  the  whole  world 
w;irchin>T 


WINDFALL  TO  BANKS  BY  REASON 
OF  WITHHOLDING  TAX  ON  DIVI- 
DENDS  AND   INTEREST 

Mr.  PELL.  Mi-.  Prt^sident.  I  rise  today 
to  speak  on  an  unpjpular  subject,  the 
withholding  tax.  But.  I  speak  on  it  be- 
cau.se  so  much  misapprehension  and  dis- 
tortion of  it  has  been  spread  about  it. 

This  proposal  hurts  hardest  one  broad 
category  of  people— those  who  are  un- 
lawfully, either  willfully  or  accidentally. 
holding  out  from  the  U.S.  Government 
bettor  Uian  $800  miliion  a  year  In  taxes 


which  are  due  on  their  income  from 
dividends  and  interest.  It  is  particularly 
unfortunate  that  there  should  be  such 
a  large  amount  due  the  Government  that 
Is  not  presently  being  paid. 

Moreover,  only  11  percent  of  the  divi- 
dends and  29  percent  of  the  interest  that 
la  not  now  being  reported  is  now  going 
to  pec^le  With  annual  incomes  under 
$5,000.  So.  it  is  obvious  that  most  of 
this  money  that  is  owed  our  Government 
is  received  by  people  with  income  over 
$5,000. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  actual  arith- 
metic, the  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
recovered  by  this  particular  program  is 
estimated  to  be  at  least  $613  million. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  will  cost  too 
much  to  make  it  practical.  This  is  com- 
pletely incorrect  The  sc)ecific  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  $18 
million  or  3  percent  of  the  amount  col^ 
lected.  And  for  those  who  say  it  is  ex- 
pensive, let  us  bear  in  mind  the  estimate 
of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank  of  Long 
Island,  which  estimated  it  would  cost 
the  bank  seven-tenths  of  1  i>ercent  of 
the  amount  withheld  the  first  year  and 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  thereafter. 
This  would  mean  a  total  cost  of  70  cents 
per  $100  the  first  year,  and  30  cents  per 
$100  per  each  su'^ccoding  year  thereafter. 
But.  the  fact  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  banks  and  financial  insti- 
tutions hold  the  pasmients  that  are  due 
until  they  have  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact,  a  very 
good  argument  can  be  made  that  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  will  have  a  minor 
windfall:  since  they  will  have  had  the 
use  of  the  money  for  that  period  of  time. 
Specifically,  from  assuming  that  the  av- 
erage interest  rate  is  4  percent  and  Uie 
financial  institutions  retained  it  until  the 
last  possible  day.  it  can  be  seen  that  on 
an  avcra'^ing  out  basis,  they  will  have 
benefited  by  2  percent  of  the  amount 
withhold.  Subtracting  the  0  3  percent 
that  it  would  cost  to  withhold,  we  can 
see  that  the  banks  and  financial  institu- 
tions would  have  made  a  profit  of  1.7 
percent  on  all  money  withheld. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  invokes  a 
hardship  on  the  old,  the  young,  and 
those  whose  income  is  such  that  they  do 
not  have  to  pay  an  income  tax.  This  Is 
equally  incorrect.  All  that  anybody  has 
to  do  who  falls  in  any  of  these  categories 
is  to  file  a  certificate  stating  that  fact 
and  thoy  will  be  exempt.  Moreover, 
ii'-idor  S-^crrta'y  PiM-^n's  recent  pro- 
posal, this  request  would  only  have  to  be 
filed  once  and  would  remain  in  efTect 
until  actually  changed  by  the  person 
concerned. 

Actually,  wage  earners  have  had  with- 
holding taxes  since  1942.  It  has  proven 
a  popular,  eflfective,  and  sensible  way  of 
collecting  the  taxes  due  the  Government. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation,  dividend 
and  interest  recipients  are  treated  a 
great  deal  more  kindly  than  are  wage 
earners,  since  wage  earners  can  only  ap- 
ply for  a  refund  on  an  annual  basis, 
while  dividend  and  interest  recipients 
may  do  so  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

It  has  been  stated  that  tax  exempt 
institutions,  such  as  libraries,  charities, 
and  so  forth,  will  suffer.  Originally  they 
would  have  been  inconvenienced  because 


they  might  have  had  to  wait  as  long  as 
3  months  to  receive  refunds.  However, 
under  Secretary  DUlon's  prop>osaI.  they 
too  would,  upon  application,  remain  ex- 
empt in  the  same  way  as  individuals. 

The  reason  for  all  the  hubbub  is  sim- 
ple. Too  many  people  are  misinformed 
or  are  making  anguished  crie£  because 
tl.cy  have  not  paid  the  taxes  tiie^  should. 

To  my  mind,  although  inconvenient, 
this  is  a  sound  and  good  proixjsal.  I  wish 
it  were  unnecessary.  I  wish  that  our 
fellow  countrymen  paid  their  taxes  as 
punctiliously  as  you  and  I  do.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  the  case.  Accordingly, 
I  intend  to  support  this  legislation. 


IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presldwit.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  act  favorably  on 
H.R.  10788,  a  bill  to  give  the  President 
power  to  block  the  flood  of  imports  to 
this  country  of  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products,  especially  in  this 
case,  cotton  and  textile  products. 

As  early  as  15  years  ago,  I  foresaw 
the  trend  against  our  domestic  textile 
industry  being  presented  by  the  increas- 
ing flood  of  cheap  foreign  textile  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  cheap  foreign  la- 
bor. Only  m  the  past  2  years  have  we 
made  any  headway  in  really  regulating 
these  imports. 

Last  year  the  United  States  reached 
an  agreement  with  19  importins  and  ex- 
porting countiies  for  an  agreed,  regu- 
lated flow  of  cotton  textile  products. 
Unless  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  authority  to  cut  off  imports  from 
nations  not  operating  under  the  terms 
of  the  19-nation  agreonent,  the  goal 
or  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  itself 
will  be  useless  in  the  case  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles. The  loopholes  presented  by  na- 
tions not  governed  by  the  treaty  must 
be  closed.  This  is  the  purpose  of  HJl. 
10788. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
thoroughly  studied  this  matter  when  it 
considered  S.  3006,  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  10788.  A  question  was  raised  in 
the  committee  as  to  whether  the  terms 
of  the  bill — "agricultural  commodities  or 
products" — would  include  lumber,  which 
is  an  important  commodity  of  many 
States. 

Happily,  the  committee  agreed  that 
such  lumber  would  be  included  in  this 
bill.  Frankly,  we  need  to  protect  our 
textile  industry,  which  has  been  gravely 
threatened  by  foreign  imports,  but  we 
also  need  to  protect  our  lumber  industry. 

The  plywood  industry  in  this  country 
has  been  severely  damaged  by  foreign 
imports,  and  under  the  language  of  tliis 
bill  and  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
it  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
pli'wood  products  would  come  under  this 
measure. 

I  want  the  President  to  have  all  nec- 
essary power  to  protect  our  domestic 
industries  from  cheap  foreign  products. 
At  the  present  time,  no  two  indiistries 
need  help  more  than  the  textile  industry 
and  the  plya-ood  industJT- 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove this  measure. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  smnounced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  185  >  to 
defer  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  sdlotments  for  the 
11)63  crop  of  wheat. 


JAMES  M.   NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
morning  hour  having  expired,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LiGisLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M  Nor- 
man. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 


THE  FARM   BILL 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1304.  House 
bill  10788. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  •  H  R. 
10788 »  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  to 
yield 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  desire  to  a.sk 
about  the  status  of  H  R.  1361.  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House,  and  provides 
for  the  relief  of  a  constituent  of  mine. 
a  citizen  of  my  State.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  a  favorable,  unanimous  re- 
p<jrt.  and  the  bill  is  not  opposed  by  any 
Government  agency  As  the  report  on 
the  bill  shows,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  received  a  favorable  report 
on  the  bill  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budt,'- 
et  So  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the  di.stin- 
guL-^hed  majority  leader  about  the  status 
of  the  oriijinal  bill  HR    1361. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Until  and  unless 
the  motion  I  made  a  moment  a?o  is 
agreed  to.  H  R  1361  will  remain  the  un- 
finished business. 


But  I  wi.sh  to  assure  the  distinKUished 
Senator  from  Texas  that  if  and  when 
the  pending  motion  is  agreed  to.  it  will 
automatically  carry  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness back  to  Lht?  calendar 

Let  me  say  t"  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  I  have  already  contacted  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
other  membe^.<^  and  they  have  assured 
me  that  it  is  thtnr  .ntention  to  report,  at 
the  first  available  opixirtunity.  the  bill 
tor  the  relief  of  James  M  Norman,  and 
to  report  it  as  socjn  as  pcs-sible  in  ap- 
proximately th'^  same  form  in  which  it 
was  previously  reported 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  desire  to 
thank  the  di.stinsuished  majority  leader 
for  the  statement  he  has  made,  which 
clarifies  this  matter  a  «reat  deal  I  wish 
to  thank  him  not  merely  on  Ijehalf  of 
this  one  partic.ilar  constituent  of  mine, 
but.  in  addition,  on  behalf  of  a  number 
of  other  persons  who  will  be  affected 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  quite  certain 
that  word  will  get  back  m  a  hurry  to 
Mr  James  M.  Norman,  of  west  Texas  It 
so  happens  th  it  the  controversial  Item 
which  has  been  under  corLsideration  was 
attached  to  tho  bill  for  this  relief  for  it 
happened  that  at  that  particular  time 
that  was  the  vehicle  which  was  avail. ible 
in  that  C'inne<-tion 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  thank  the 
Sen.ilor  from  Montana 

Mr.  KUCHB;L  Mr  President,  is  it  in 
order  to  reque.'-t  the  ordering  of  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  .so-called  Marusfi»'ld- 
Dirksen  substirute'.' 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  Not  at 
this  time,  because  at  this  time  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  takes 
precedence  over  the  other  matter 

Mr    JAVITS.     Mr     President,    I 
gp«f   the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  t  lie  roll 

T]\r-  legislative  clerk  pioceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
un.inunous  cor.sent  that  further  proceed- 
inns  under   th-»  call   be   terminated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  in  opix)sition  to  the  motion 
of  the  majority  leader  Before  the  vote 
on  cloture  was  taken,  the  majority  leader 
made  a  statement  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things.  "We  ha\e  done 
what  reasonably  can 
time  " 

With  all  re.siject,  I 
that  statement.  Mr 
th»>  debates,  tho.se  in 
which  is  still  the  pending  business,  dem- 
onstrated, I  think  conclusively — and  no 
demonstration  was  nece.ssary.  because 
everyone  in  th.s  country  who  knows  any- 
thing knows  what  the  facts  are — that 
grave  injustiCf\s  are  being  done  all  the 
time  in  a  number  of  States  of  this  Union 
by  the  deprivation  of  people,  on  the 
around  of  their  color,  of  the  riiiiht  to 
register  and  to  vote. 

Either  we  accept  this  fact  and  face  it. 
or  we  do  not  We  have  got  to  accept 
It.  Mr  President  We  have  got  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  fact  exists — this  fact  of 
injustice,  this  fact  which  is  a  stain  on 
the  escutcheon  of  thi-<  land  of  ou-s  this 
fact  which  is  only  a  manifestation,  but 


sug- 


The 


bo    done    at    this 

take  exception  to 
President,  durinK 
favor  of   the  bill. 


a  very  important  one.  of  the  kind  of 
prejudice  which  exists  in  this  country, 
the  kind  of  discrimination  which  makes 
this  country  fall  short  of  its  ideals — 
ideals  which  we  honestly  hold,  but  which 
some  are  unwilling  to  put  into  practice. 

Mr  President,  have  we  done  what  can 
reasonably  be  done  at  this  time?  Of 
course,  we  have  not.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  were  two  votes  on  cloture,  one 
last  Wedne.sday,  one  today,  and  that  on 
each  vote  le.ss  than  a  majority  voted  in 
favor  of  cloture  Those  votes  were  on 
a  particular  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  there  are  per- 
haps four  different  categories  Into  which 
Senators  who  voted  against  cloture  on 
these  occa.sions  fall  First  of  all,  of 
cour.se,  are  those  Senators  who  are  op- 
p(\sed  to  all  civil  rights  legislation.  There 
ix'.st  a  number,  but  a  relatively  small 
minority  of  the  Membors  in  this  Cham- 
b.'r.  w  ho  .so  believe 

Then  there  are  those  Senators  who 
believe  that  cloture  should  not  be  voted 
on  any  matter,  because  of  their  concep- 
tion of  what  the  rii^hts  and  prerogatives 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  are  and  ought 
to  bo 

I  do  not  believe  those  two  groups  com- 
pri.se  a  majority  I  su«Kest  they  do  not 
comprise  even  a  third  of  the  Member- 
.>hip  of  this  body 

Then  there  is  a  third  group,  un- 
doubtedly compo.sed  of  those  Senators 
who  felt  that,  even  after  2  weeks  and 
more  of  debate  upon  this  measure,  it  was 
too  early  to  vole  for  cloture. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
position  but  I  suggest  there  are  thase 
who  felt  that  way.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  require  a  second  vote 
on  cloture  .so  soon  after  the  first  one  and 
.so  soon  after  its  failure,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  vote  just  now  had  on  cloture 
does  not  represent  the  ultimate  view  of 
those  who  voted  against  it  at  the  time. 

Then  there  is  a  fourth  group,  composed 
of  those  Senatois  who  feel  that  this  par- 
ticular proposal  m  regard  to  the  literacy 
test  IS  either  unconstitutional  or  unwise, 
or  lx)th 

I  do  not  auree  with  that  view  In  either 
part  I  think  it  is  quite  clearly  consti- 
tutional, and  I  think  it  is  not  only  wise. 
but  absolutely  necessary  My  views  apart 
frfim  tho.se.  there  are  those  who  hold  that 
view  and  hold  it  very  sincerely. 

I  supKest  in  the  circumstances  that  the 
real  duty  of  the  leadership  Is  not  to 
accept  this  cloture  vote  as  evidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  action  on  civil  rights  at 
this  se.ssion  of  the  Congre.ss.  And  I  sug- 
cest,  if  that  is  done,  it  represents  a 
failure  of  the  leadership,  a  failure  of  the 
leadership  in  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance not  only  to  those  whose  rights 
have  boon  taken  away  from  them  and 
whose  rights  have  been  denied  for  so 
loni;  but  a  failure  of  the  leadership  in  a 
matter  tireatly  affecting  the  future  of 
this  land  of  ours,  both  in  the  matter  of 
domestic  order  and  decency  and  the  mat- 
ter of  the  position  of  this  Nation  In  the 
wnrld 

In  regard  to  civil  rights  legislation,  it 
is  common  knowledge — and  everyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  knows  this — that 
the  ordinary-   proce.ss   by   which  wo  dc- 
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velop  legislation  to  cure  abuses  has  not 
been  available  for  many  years  in  the 
matter  of  civil  rights.  The  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  chairmanship 
of  the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
of  this  matter  has  been  In  persons  who 
are  unfriendly,  down  to  the  ground,  to 
civil  rights  legislation.  This  is  a  matter 
of  their  own  views,  and  I  do  not  criticize 
them  at  this  time,  although  they  are  ut- 
terly wrong  in  my  opinion.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  leadership,  and  the  ability 
of  our  committee  system  to  operate  in 
this  problem,  and  the  requirement  of 
real  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  and  of  its  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders.  It  means  we  have  to  go 
beyond  the  committee  system,  and  reli- 
ance on  it.  in  order  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. 
The  two  votes  had  on  cloture  last  week 
!"  and  today  do  not  end  the  responsibility 
that  falls  upon  the  Senate  majority,  or 
even  uF>on  the  leacership  of  our  minority 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Those  of  us  who  strongly  favor  civil 
rights  legislation  willingly  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity leaders  that  w(  should  limit  ourselves 
at  this  time  to  this  particular  single 
piece  of  legislation.  We  did  It.  not  be- 
cause it  was  a  cure-all  or  represented 
legislation  that  is  most  desirable  or  nec- 
essai-y;  it  was  noi  because  we  felt  that, 
even  for  its  own  purposes,  it  was  without 
fault  or  shortcomings;  but  we  did  it  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  assure  our  coor>era- 
tion  in  any  effort  which  we  felt  was  sin- 
cere on  the  part  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  tht  Senate — and  we  still 
do — to  provide  some  remedy,  some  little 
step  forward. 

Mr.  President,  when  It  is  clear — as  it 
must  he  to  the  leadership,  since  it  is  to 
all  of  us — that  there  is  not  a  majority  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  legislation,  then 
the  duty  of  the  leadership,  If  we  are  to 
meet  a  problem  which  affects  America  at 
home  and  also  abroad,  is  not  to  accept 
this  and  to  go  on  to  something  else,  say- 
ing, "We  have  gone  through  the  usual 
gesture  which  we  must  go  through  once 
every  session,  or  perhaps  once  every 
Congress."  but  to  do  something  about 
civil  rights. 

The  duty  of  the  leadership  is  to  pro- 
vide other  alternative  methods  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  accept  to 
meet  the  present  problems. 

There  are  many  things  which  ought 
to  be  done.  Those  of  us  who  did  refrain 
from  offering  amendments  to  the  bill 
would  like  to  offtr  as  an  amendment,  for 
example,  part  3.  We  would  like  to  offer 
a  provision  which  would  require  the 
States  and  the  school  districts  to  submit, 
by  a  date  certain,  at  least  the  beginning 
of  a  plan  for  school  desegregation.  We 
would  like  to  offer  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
those  school  distjlcts  which  are  making 
honest  efforts,  some  of  them  under  great 
difficulties,  to  meet  the  school  desegrega- 
tion problems. 

There  are  countless  other  provisions 
which  could  be  offered,  some  of  which  I 
believe  would  receive  at  least  majority 
acceptance. 

But  no — the  leadership  has  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  ierious  consideration  to 


getting  the  job  done;  it  merely  intends 
to  close  the  door  to  an  unpleasant  and 
perhaps  embarrassing  problem  for  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  the  right  way  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  conduct  itself.  This  does  not  rep- 
resent a  meeting  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  greatest  deliberative  bcdy  in  the 
world  at  a  time  as  serious  as  this  time 
for  this  country  of  ours. 

I  suggest  that  instead  of  voting  to  dis- 
place the  proposed  legislation  with  the 
measure  which  the  majority  leader  has 
suggested  be  made  the  pending  business 
we  should  keep  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate.  We  should  probe.  We  should 
do  our  best  to  find  measures  on  which 
we  can  get  agreement.  We  should  pro- 
ceed to  take  the  necessary  action, 
whether  by  way  of  cloture  or  round-the- 
clock  sessions  or  a  combination  of  these, 
strongly  backed  by  the  majority  we  find 
in  favor  of  necessary  legislation.  We 
should  get  civil  rights  action  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Unless  we  do  that,  this  Congress  will 
go  down  in  history  not  as  one  which  has 
met  its  responsibility  but  as  one  which 
has  evaded  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  entitled  "Minor- 
ity Rule  in  the  Senate."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minority  Rule  in  the  Senate 

This  year's  Senate  debate  of  tiie  adminis- 
tration's literacy-test  bill  is  expected  to  end 
today  when  the  Democratic  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  will  call  up  his  second  motion 
for  cloture  and  it  will  be  defeated.  The 
situation  is  ironic.  Last  week  almo.st  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  lilted  the  bill  well 
enough  to  vote  agalnFt  killing  it  by  tabling, 
but  only  a  minority  of  43  could  be 
found  to  bring  It  to  a  vote  by  cloture.  A 
majority  of  the  Senate  does  not  seem  to  be- 
lieve In  majority  government. 

The  arguments  for  practically  unlimited 
debate  in  the  lees  numerous  house  of  Con- 
gress are  familiar,  as  are  the  arguments 
against  It.  In  1791,  In  the  very  first  session 
of  the  Senate,  Maclay  of  Pennsylvania  com- 
plained that  "the  design  of  the  Virginian  and 
South  Carolina  gentlemen  was  to  talk  all 
the  time,"  not  to  settle  the  question  of 
where  the  National  Capital  should  be  located. 
In  1840  H,enry  Clay  was  indignantly  propos- 
ing a  rui¥  "which  would  place  the  business 
of  the  Senate  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate." 

Two  generations  ago  the  elder  Senator 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  remarked  that  "to 
vote  without  debating  is  perilous,  but  to  de- 
bate without  ever  voting  is  Imbecile."  Many 
years  later  Mr.  Lodge  possibly  violated  his 
own  earlier  principles  when  he  helped  kill 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  veto  power  of  the  Senate  minority, 
which  is  what  the  filibuster  system  actually 
amounts  to,  is  useful  at  various  times  to  all 
sorts  of  causes — to  prevent  the  ratification 
of  treaties,  to  delay  action  on  economic  and 
financial  problems,  even  to  defeat  Presiden- 
tial appointments. 

As  matters  stand,  a  cloture  procedure  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote  and  allowing  each 
Senator  a  total  of  1  hour  to  speak  on  the 
main  question  Is  better  than  nothing.  Yet 
it  1b  really  not  of  much  use.  One  reform 
frequently  proposed  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  votes  required  for  cloture  to  something 
less  than  two-thirds  but  usually  something 
more  than  a  majority. 


However,  behind  the  procediiral  question 
there  Is  In  this  situation  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple. The  ability  of  a  Senate  minority  ef- 
fectively to  kill  a  bill  does  not  violate  any 
citable  clause  in  the  Constitution,  but  It 
does  violate  the  basic  principle  of  the 
southern  registrars  of  keeping  Negroes 
from  voting  by  distorting  the  so-called  lit- 
eracy tests.  As  the  President  said  at  his 
press  conference,  "It  doesn't  make  any 
sense."    It  doesn't  make  any  Justice,  either. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope,  since  the  Sena- 
tor is  a  lawTer,  he  will  not  mind  the 
length  of  my  question. 

Would  the  Senator  give  us  his  view 
as  to  the  posture  of  the  administration 
in  this  matter;  bearing  in  mind  that  all 
during  last  year  no  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion was  requested  at  all,  and  that  the 
general  estimate  of  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation requested  this  year,  in  respect  to 
the  two  bills  relating  to  poll  taxes  and 
the  literacy  test,  is  that  though  they  are 
important  measures  they  fail  to  repre- 
sent the  really  significant  achievements 
in  respect  of  civil  rights  which  are  dic- 
tated by  the  situation  in  the  country; 
and  bearing  in  mind  that,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  ripts,  of  freedom  rides,  of 
sit-ins.  of  wait-ins,  of  pray-ins,  and  the 
tremendous  militancy  which  is  develop- 
ing in  this  field,  there  must  be  some  way 
to  give  tongue  and  outlet  to  this  feeling 
by  such  a  tremendous  mass  of  Americans, 
rather  than  trying  this  small  salve  or 
band-aid,  and  then  even  abandoning 
that  with  the  first  strong  wind  that  blows 
in  the  shape  of  two  cloture  votes? 

Would  the  Senator  also  tell  us  how  he 
compares  the  amount  of  administration 
eflfort  expended  in  respect  to  mustering 
a  two-thirds  vote  for  cloture,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  effort  to  do 
that,  with  the  administration  effort  ex- 
pended, for  example,  in  respect  to  re- 
organizing the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
other  body? 

I  would  appreciate  having  the  Sena- 
tor's comments  on  those  matters. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  by  his  question 
has  correctly  evaluated  the  strength  of 
the  administration  eflfort  in  this  regard. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  conclude 
anything  except  that  the  administration 
has  given  this  matter  a  very  low  priority. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  strenuous 
eflfort.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
of  any  effort  whatever  except  that 
which  has  been  made  by  the  leadership 
on  the  floor.  That  has  been  a  matter  of 
observation  to  everyone  who  has  seen  it. 
of  course. 

It  does  seem  very  clear,  first,  that  the 
two  pieces  of  proposed  legislation — one 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  and  4(he  other  in  the  form 
of  a  literacy  test,  which  is  a  matter  still 
before  us,  hanging  on  by  the  skin  of  its 
teeth,  as  it  were — are  very  minimal,  and 
indeed  quite  inadequate;  and  that  even 
for  them  there  has  not  been  the  kind  of 
strong,  steady  eflfort  which  anyone  dedi- 
cated to  finding  a  solution  to  these  diffi- 
cult and  most  serious  problems  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  exert. 

I  may  say,  in  regard  to  the  measures 
themselves,  it  has  been  observed — and  I 
think  correctly — that  there  has  not  been 
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a  great  swell  from  the  country  as  a 
whole  for  this  particular  literacy  test 
measure.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  rea- 
son is.  as  it  has  been  expressed  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey — and  as  it  was 
expressed  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  know,  on  more  than  one  occasion — is 
a  general  feeling  that  the  measure  is  so 
inadequate  with  respect  to  the  serious 
problems  which  exist  today  In  this  coun- 
try, so  small  and  puny  in  relation  to  the 
swelling  injustice  and  the  response  to  it 
in  the  way  of  incipient  resentment  and 
all  the  rest,  that  people  have  not  become 
excited  about  it.  So  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter, more  or  less,  of  an  exercise  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  on  the  floor — those 
strongly  opposed  to  any  legislation  and 
those  who  feel  strongly  that  legislation 
IS  necessary — to  carry  the  ball,  more  or 
less,  on  our  own. 

Obviously  this  is  not  enough,  and  I 
regret  it  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
tias  been  as  disapp>ointed  as  I  have  been, 
aotwithstanding  the  Herculean  efforts 
made,  for  which  I  would  hereby  like  to 
pay  my  tribute  and  respect  to  our  own 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
DiRKSiNl.  that  we  did  not  do  better  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Would  the  Senator  join  with  me  in 
.some  observation  about  the  effect,  with 
respect  to  rousing  our  people  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  of  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a 
.srnse  stuck  with  whatever  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  in  the  way  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  no  matter  how  it  rated 
m  the  hierarchy  of  that  legislation  which 
was  really  needed?  As  the  Senator  ha.% 
already  said — and  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  him— it  rated  relatively  low,  con- 
.siderini?  the  urgency  of  the  measures  re- 
quired in  this  field 

I  would  appreciate  having  the  Sena- 
tor's observation  on  that  matter,  because 
I  think  it  is,  in  all  fairness,  due  because 
of  the  efforts  of  the  minority  leader:  at 
the  same  time  in  deference  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  always  regarded  this  effort 
as  bipartisan,  and  naturally  wished,  our- 
-selves.  to  do  everything  we  humanly 
could — even  if  all  we  could  do  would  still 
bring  us  short  of  the  goal — to  make 
the  maximum  contribution  in  votin*; 
.strength  toward  the  cloture  motions  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey  The  Sena- 
tor again  raises,  quite  rightly,  I  think,  a 
point  I  meant  to  make  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks, because  this  point  ought  to  be 
emphasized. 

The  fact  that  we  were  limited  to  this 
single  measure  meant  at  least  two  things. 
First,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  it 
13  not  worthy  of  a  very  big  effort,  because 
;t  is  not  imporUnt  enough.  That  feel- 
ing certainly  was  reflected  in  the  votes 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  think  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  certainly 
IS  reflected  in  the  response  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  to  this  particular  proposal 
In  addition  there  were,  as  we  all  know, 
because  some  of  our  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  this  point,  those 
who  regarded  this  proposal,   ineffectual 


as  it  was.  to  be  unconstitutional  Be- 
cause of  their  high  regard  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities— I  admire  them  fur  this, 
though  I  happen  to  disagree  on  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality — they  felt  they 
could  not  support  the  measure  or  sup- 
port cloture  for  Lhe  purpose  of  bringinjj 
it  to  a  vote. 

Recognizing  tnat  fact  as  do  the  lead- 
ers as  well  as  all  other  Members  of  this 
body,  it  seems  to  me  again  to  point  up 
the  responsibility  of  not  accepting  the 
unfavorable  attitude  indicated  by  our 
two  failures  to  get  cloture  as  ilie  final 
disposition  and  final  sentiment  of  Sena- 
tors on  the  question  of  adequate  civil 
riiihts  legislation,  but  Koinu  into  the 
question  with  renewed  vigor  at  this  point 
to  find  other  legislation  pnd  other  ways 
of  meeting  the  problem 

As  I  said,  we  cannot  rely,  and,  m  my 
experience — and  I  think  long  Ijefore  I 
came  to  this  kxxly— have  we  never  been 
able  to  rely  upon  the  normal  action  of 
the  Senates  nuiclunery,  becau.^e  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  been  a 
stony  obstacle  to  suiy  action  instead  of 
an  instrument  for  progress  on  the  ques- 
tion 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  -a:!!  the 
Senator  yield  further' 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  I  am  hap{)y 
to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  I  should  like  to  ask  one  fur- 
ther question,  because  I  believe  it  Is  im- 
portant to  elucidate  for  the  country 
what  has  occurred.  We  are  engaged  m 
a  historic  process  Whether  it  faiLs  or 
succeeds,  it  is  still  a  conditioner  of  the 
world  m  which  we  live  Even  if  we  fail 
others  will  take  heart  from  what  we  are 
doing  They  will  .see  in  our  actMn  an 
indication  of  the  possibilities  of  achieve- 
ment at  another  time,  provided  the  issue 
Ls  kiid  before  the  country. 

I  ask  the  Senator  one  final  question 
What,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  is 
now  the  responsibility  of  the  r.dminls- 
tration.  which  I  think  is  at  least  in  part, 
and  I  think  very  materially,  responsible 
for  the  frustration  and  defeat  which  the 
civil  rights  cause  suffers'  On  the  stat- 
ute books  are  the  Civil  RigliUs  Acts  of 
1957  and  1960.  Our  southern  colleagues 
have  said,  though  we  think  the  plan  is 
completely  impractical,  that  if  we  were 
to  muster  enough  lawyers  and  money  and 
were  willing  to  nil  the  courLs  with  litiga- 
tion of  the  pro^Kxsed  type,  we  rni^'ht  be- 
gin to  make  some  dent  over  a  jxm  lod  of 
time,  notwithstanding  the  widespread 
way  in  which  the  literacy  tests  have  be«>n 
abused  I  greatly  respect  the  views  of 
my  colleague  Can  he  tell  us  what  now 
represents  the  responsibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  view  of  the  situation 
which  we  confront? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  I  think  the 
responsibility  is  a  double  respon.sibility 
In  the  first  place,  the  administration 
ought  not  to  give  up  with  the  failure  of 
cloture  on  the  two  votes,  but  ousht  to 
press  for  effective  legislation  and  use  all 
of  its  powers  of  leadership  and  persua- 
sion with  Members  of  this  body  and  of 
the  other  body  in  order  to  accomplish 
effective  legislation  at  this  session  But 
beyond  that,  and  more  particularly  in 
response  to  the  question  of  my  colleague 


from  New  York,  I  think,  as  he  suggested 
earlier,  that  the  administration  should 
make  a  massive  effort  through  the  courts 
and  through  the  administrative  machin- 
ery available  to  it,  including  the  Civil 
Rit<ht.s  Commission,  in  order  to  correct 
the  situation  on  an  mdividual  case-by- 
ca.se.  distnct-by-distnct.  and  county-by- 
county  basis  .so  far  as  it  can  be  corrected 
lliroujih  the  methods  open  to  it.  For 
tiiat  purpose  it  ought  to  come  to  us  and 
ask  whatever  it  needs  in  the  way  of  funds 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  make  that 
kind  of  effort  Unless  it  does  both  of 
thase  things.  I  think  it  will  have  done 
much  les.s  than  would  be  indicated  by 
recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  \irld  further'' 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey,  I  am  happy 
to  yield 

Mr  JAVITS  As  we  have  seen  so  often 
before,  not  only  is  the  disluiKui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jer.sey  a  dLstmguished 
lawyer  with  a  luminous  mind  for  pub- 
he  affairs,  as  he  has  demonstrated  to- 
day, but  even  m  his  own  decided  dedica- 
tion to  the  present  course,  he  is  also  the 
very  st)Ul  of  inoffensiveness.  without  re- 
gard to  party.  I  coriKratulate  him  for  a 
maKnilicent  presentation  of  the  situation 
ivs  *e  find  It 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey     I  thank  the 

Senator     Recognition  of  that  sort  could 

not    come   from    anyone    more   fittingly 

tJian  from  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

THr  ncMT  ro«(  i\iL  rights 

Mr  DOUGIJ^S  Mr  President,  like 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  greatly 
regret  the  two  surces.sive  votes  by  which 
the  motion  to  limit  debate  was  defeated. 
the  f^.rst  vote  being  43  to  53.  the  second 
42  to  52  For  the  .sake  of  the  Record  It 
shf)uld  be  made  clear  that  had  the  mo- 
tion earned,  there  would  still  have  been 
a  po.ssible  100  hours  of  debate,  with  1 
hour  allotted  to  each  Senator.  That 
would  seem  to  have  been  enough  after  3 
wt^ks  of  debate  had  already  occurred. 

The  cloture  provisions  are  not  an  auto- 
matic iTUtllotine  of  debate  They  would 
merely  limit  debate  to  a  maximum  of  100 
hours  and  a  maximum  of  1  hour  for  each 
Senator  So  the  arkjument  which  some 
of  our  colleagues  used,  to  the  effect  that 
they  cannot  vote  for  cloture  on  tht'se 
questions  because  they  believe  in  full 
debate,  does  not  really  hold  water.  The 
first  motion  for  cloture  was  not  made 
until  2  weeks  of  debate  had  pa.ssed,  nnd, 
when  we  voted,  virtually  3  weeks  had 
pa.ssed.  and  for  the  .second  time  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  the  motion  to  limit  debate 

Those  of  us  who  feel  very  keenly  on 
the  question  of  civil  rights  believe  in  the 
principle  of  full  and  free  debate.  But 
we  also  believe  in  the  ultimate  right  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  men.sure.  The 
modern  filibuster  is  a  form  of  intermina- 
ble debate  together  with  other  delaying 
tactics,  intended  to  prevent  a  vote.  In 
times  pa.st  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
taken  part  in  extended  discussions  of 
measures  b«  fore  the  St^nate.  most  notably 
in  connection  with  the  successive  pas 
bills  and  the  offshore  oil  bill.  But  we 
have  always  made  it  clear  that  our  ulti- 
mate purpose  was  not  to  prevent  a  vote, 
but  merely  to  inform  the  Senate  and  the 
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country.  We  have  constantly  pledged 
our  readiness  to  permit  the  vote  to  be 
taken  at  an  appropriate  time. 

WHAT  THE  DrsA-n  HAS  DEMONSTKATED 

The  debate  of  the  last  3  weeks  has 
demonstrated  a  number  of  things.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  if  we  could  have 
brought  the  measure  to  a  vote,  a  ma- 
.jority  of  the  Senite  would  have  voted 
for  it.  Nevertheless,  not  even  a  ma- 
jority to  say  no'.hing  of  two-thirds — 
would  vote  for  lirr.itation  of  debate. 

I  have  never  believed  in  attempting  to 
probe  the  motives  of  our  colleagues.  I 
think  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  de- 
cisive group  in  th'?  Senate  which,  while 
pledMing  its  favorable  support  to  rea- 
.sonable  civil  right;,  legislation,  and  while 
not  openly  taking  part  in  a  filibuster, 
will  nevertheless  protect  Senators  who 
do  filibuster,  and  therefore  throw  the 
I)rotection  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
around  the  filibu.'.ter  and  permit  those 
opposed  to  civil  riehts  to  kill  the  bill  by 
interminable  disciossion. 

The.se  tactics  remind  me  very  much 
of  lines  in  a  little  satirical  poem  by  the 
Victorian  Poet  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  in 
which  he  put  the  Ten  Commandments 
into  the  words  of  a  Pharisee  of  that  pe- 
riod of  English  thought.  Some  of  the 
.satirical  versions  of  the  Commandments 
are  interesting,  such  as,  for  example: 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  That  is  all 
From  whom  advancement  may  befall. 

Another: 

EXi  not  adultery  commit; 
Advantage  rarely  comes  of  it. 

Still  another: 

Bear  not  false  wltne**. 

Let  the  He  have  time  on  its  own  wings  to  fly. 

As  I  thought  of  the  vote  this  morning 
I  thought  of  another  satirical  version: 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill,  but  need  not  strive 
Offlciously  to  keep  alive. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  will  beat 
their  breasts  loudly  and  say  that  they 
believe  in  civil  rights,  but  will  do  nothing 
to  help  us  get  a  vote  on  the  substantive 
measure,  and  who  will  instead,  by  voting 
against  cloture,  throw  protection  around 
those  who  are  opposed  to  any  form  of 
civil  rights. 

As  I  have  said,  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
motives  of  the  people  who  carry  on  these 
tactics.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  personal 
friends  of  ours,  and  they  are  very  esti- 
mable Members  of  this  body.  However, 
I  should  think  that  after  this  occurs 
year  after  year,  time  after  time,  the 
number  of  people  who  are  taken  In  by 
these  tactics  would  steadily  diminish, 
end  therefore  that  the  value  of  this 
equivocal  attitude  in  the  marketplace 
or  in  the  campaigns  would  decrease. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  if  we 
could  bring  these  measures  to  a  vote, 
they  would  get  a  majority.  But  we  can 
never  bring  them  to  a  vote  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  Senate  because  of 
the  distribution  of  political  forces  and 
the  alliances  which  lie  underneath  the 
surface,  and  which  cross  geographical 
and  party  lines. 

SOME    or    THE    CONSTQUENCES     OF    rAILUKE 

There  are  those  who  say.  "What's  the 
use  of  trying?"    There  are  many  people 


in  the  coimtry  who  are  now  saying  that. 
The  failure  to  get  civil  rights  legislation 
rwLssed  is  causing  a  great  many  of  the 
Negro  race  to  turn  to  action  outside  the 
law.  I  do  not  say  action  against  the 
law.  I  merely  refer  to  action  outside  the 
law — extralegal  but  not  necessarily 
illegal  methods.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
frustration,  that  no  help  can  be  expected 
from  Congress,  which  puts  a  great  deal 
of  strength  behind  the  so-called  sit- 
down  movement  in  the  South  and  in 
some  of  the  border  States.  It  is  this 
feeling  of  frustration,  that  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  by  legislation,  which  is 
strengthening  the  so-called  Black  Na- 
tionalist Forces,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  in  my  own  city  of  Chicago, 
and  which  are  commanding  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  support. 

Therefore  when  Senators  prevent  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation  by 
preventing  cloture  or  limitation  of  de- 
bate, they  are  really  playing  into  the 
hands  of  forces  which  could  be  headed 
off  if  we  were  to  act  more  bravely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  the  Senator's  analysis  of  the  sociologi- 
cal phenomenon  the  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing, I  would  appreciate  his  view 
of  a  situation  where  this  problem  got  out 
of  hand,  either  in  a  southern  State  or 
in  a  southern  city  or  perhaps  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  in  some  other  city 
with  heavy  population  densities  of  dif- 
ferent races.  Would  the  Senator  esti- 
mate what  we  would  or  would  not  be 
ready  to  do  or  how  fast  Senators  would 
be  ready  to  shut  off  debate  in  order  to 
get  us  to  do  something  before  it  was 
really  too  late,  as  contrasted  with  the 
seeming  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
see  that  movements  like  the  ones  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  have  within 
them  the  very  seeds  of  these  dangers 
which  the  Senator  has  so  properly  and 
powerfully  described? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  it  is  hard 
to  predict,  but  in  my  judgment  many  of 
those  who  now  wish  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  acting  in  the  field  of  social 
justice  would  be  very  quick  to  urge  that 
Federal  force  be  used,  if  necessary,  to 
protect  the  public  against  any  violent 
action  by  the  Black  Nationalists,  for  ex- 
ample. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  sit- 
downers  are  not  for  violence;  they  are 
in  fact  trying  to  adapt  the  tactics  of 
Gandhi  to  American  life,  to  make  a  non- 
violent appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
white  members  of  the  community,  and 
they  have  had  a  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess. 

How  long  they  can  maintain  this  atti- 
tude in  the  face  of  indifference  by  Con- 
gress is  something  that  I  am  not  certain 
about.  I  am  not  certain  how  long  the 
Mohammedans  in  Algeria  can  keep  up 
their  policy  of  nonresistance,  in  a  sense, 
in  the  face  of  attacks  by  European  set- 
tlers through  the  OAS.  It  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  in  Algeria  the  OAS  is  striv- 
ing to  provoke  retaliation,  so  that  they 
can  then  use  the  French  Army  to  shoot 
down  Algerian  nationalists  who  hitherto 
have  refused  to  carry  out  reprisals. 


There  is  a  very  bitter  irony  in  the  fact 
that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  love. 
Mohammedanism,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  been  known  as  emphasizing 
the  principle  of  love.  In  theory  it  has 
been  a  much  more  militant  religion  than 
Christianity.  Yet  we  have  the  spectacle 
in  Algeria  of  those  who  espouse  the 
Christian  religion  using  murder  and  hate 
in  order  to  deter  Mohanunedans  from 
acting  like  Christians.  This  is  one  of 
the  bitter  ironies  in  this  whole  affair, 
and  makes  one  wonder  about  the  degree 
to  which  the  religious  teachings  of  Jesus 
have  really  i)enetrated  those  of  us  who 
espouse  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  think 
that  we  believe  in  Him. 

Let  me  say  that  I  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  motives  of  the  Senate  lead- 
ership of  my  party  in  moving  to  lay  this 
question  aside.  This  was  the  one  point 
on  which  I  fotmd  myself  in  some  dis- 
agreement with  my  esteemed  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  can  im- 
derstand,  after  having  been  beaten 
twice  by  the  votes  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  they  would  say.  "Oh,  what  is 
the  use  of  keeping  up  the  struggle  any 
longer  in  view  of  the  mood  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  view  of  the  pressing  need  to  con- 
sider other  vital  legislation?" 

There  is  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  vital 
legislation  which  we  need  to  get  under 
way.  However,  the  people  who  are  pre- 
venting us  from  getting  it  started  are 
those  who  have  carried  on  this  long  de- 
bate and  who  refuse  to  permit  a  limita- 
tion to  a  total  of  100  hoiu-s  of  further 
debate. 

They  are  the  ones  who  have  delayed 
the  proceedings. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  leadership 
for  making  its  motion.  Nevertheless, 
as  an  individual  Senator,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  motion  to  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing business.  It  is  really  a  motion  to 
lay  aside  the  question  of  civil  rights. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  motion  because 
I  believe  the  civil  rights  issue  is  orie 
which  we  must  settle.  Speaking  per- 
sonally, I  am  ready  to  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.  The 
country  should  know  that  we  who  be- 
lieve in  civil  rights  are  ready  to  stay 
here  until  we  drop,  if  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  issues  may  be  discussed  and 
that  the  Senate  may  be  compelled  to 
make  a  decision,  and  not  hide  behind  a 
filibuster. 

WHAT    THE    DEBATE    HAS    MADE    CLEAR 

The  debate  has  served  a  number  of 
useful  purposes.  Every  time  civil  rights 
issues  are  presented,  every  time  a  fili- 
buster is  ended  successfully,  the  insti- 
tution of  the  filibuster  becomes  more 
discredited  in  the  public  mind,  if  not  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  To  the  degree 
that  the  public  mind  becomes  educated 
and  concerned,  in  the  long,  slow  move- 
ment of  time  the  practice  of  the  filibuster 
becomes  more  and  more  unpopular.  This 
is  obviously  a  long,  slow  battle;  not 
merely  a  battle,  but  a  long,  slow  process 
of  education.  Although  at  times  the 
results  may  be  very  discouraging,  it  is 
important  that  the  fight  be  continued; 
and  as  we  continue  it,  the  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation will  command  increasing  support. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  debate  has 
taught  some  other  lessons.    The  action 
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of  the  majority  leader  In  deciding  not 
to  have  nlcht  sessions,  in  deciding  that 
the  Senate  would  not  have  around-the- 
clock  scaslona.  was  a  virtual  admission 
of  a  truth  which  was  demonstrated  In 
1959  and  1960:  namely,  that  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  Senate  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  wear  out  the  fUibusterers. 

Many  Senators  used  to  think  a  change 
in  rule  XXn  was  not  needed,  because  if 
only  the  Senate  would  Insist  on  con- 
tinuous debate.  24  hours  a  day.  day  after 
day.  It  would  be  possible  ultimately  to 
wear  down  the  flllbusterers  and  proceed 
to  a  vote.  This  view  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated to  be  wrong  during  the  debate 
on  the  previous  civil  rights  measure, 
which  was  considered  2  years  ago 

Our  southern  friends  organize  them- 
selves very  eflBciently  Of  the  22  Sen- 
ators from  the  II  Southern  States,  ap- 
parently 18  are  ready  to  Uke  part  in 
an  extended  flllbuster  As  one  watches 
the  way  In  which  they  work.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  they  are  divided  into  three 
battalions  of  six  Senators  each,  and  that 
each  of  the  battalions  takes  responsi- 
bility for  1  day  out  of  3.  Then,  in 
turn,  each  battalion  of  six  Senators  is 
subdivided  into  three  groups  of  two  Sen- 
ators each,  each  of  whom  speaks  4  hours 
on  the  floor,  if  an  around- the -cloclc 
debate  is  carried  on. 

So  let  us  call  them  company  A.  com- 
pany B,  and  company  C.  in  the  first  bat- 
talion. Company  A.  comprised  of  two 
Senators,  will  occupy  the  floor  for  4 
hours,  one  Senator  speaking  and  the 
other  Senator  acting  as  point  or  guard 
or  protection 

Then  company  A  will  disappear,  and 
company  B,  composed  of  two  other 
Senators,  will  appear  upon  the  scene. 
There  wUl  be  another  speech  for  4 
hour^.  and  the  Senator  speaking  will 
have  a  protector 

Then  company  C  will  appear  for  4 
hours. 

Then  company  A  will  begin  again 
This  time  the  previous  point  or  guard  be- 
comes the  orator,  and  the  previous  orator 
becomes  the  guard.  This  procedure  will 
follow,  in  turn,  for  company  B  and  com- 
pany C. 

On  the  second  day.  the  2d  bat- 
talion will  appear,  and  D  company,  or 
dog  company,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Army,  will  appear  One  Senator  will 
speak  for  4  hours,  and  another  Senator 
will  protect  him. 

Then  company  E  will  come  upon  the 
scene.  Then  company  P.  or  "fox"  com- 
pany, will  appear 

On  the  third  day.  the  3d  battalion  will 
appear.  In  the  meantime,  the  1st  and 
2d  battalions  are  resting.  So  a  Senator 
will  have  to  speak  for  only  4  hours  a  day, 
every  third  day— which  is  not  a  heavy 
task  for  a  Senator— and  he  will  always 
be  protected  by  an  assistant,  a  lookout 
a  scout 

Then  if  the  fllibusterers  want  to  tight- 
en the  screws  on  those  of  us  from  the 
North,  they  will  call  for  quorums  every 
2  hours  All  of  us  remember  the  pre- 
vious debate  on  this  issue,  when  quo- 
rums were  called  at  8  o'clock  at  night 
8  o'clock.  10  o'clock,  midnight.  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  4  o'clock.  6  o'clock,  8 
o'clock.    10   oclock,   noon.    2   o'clock   in 


the  afternoon.  4  o'clock,  and  6  oclock 
and  would  then  begin  again  around  the 
clock. 

In  order  to  have  a  quorum  present.  51 
Senators  must  answer  the  quorum  call 
Our  southern  friends  are  under  no  com- 
punction to  answer  a  quorum  call  By 
staying  away,  they  throw  the  burden  of 
getting  51  Senators  to  answer  to  the 
quorum  upon  the  remaining  Members 
of  the  Senate — some  80  Senators— and 
we  know  that  the  fllibusterers  have— 
what  shall  we  call  them  ■"— cryptoflll- 
busterers  or  .secret  ass<^)ciates  who  also 
are  under  no  appreciable  compunction 
to  come  to  the  Chamber  and  aiiswer  to 
the  quorum  calls 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  Presidt-ni  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a 
question'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I>ield 
Mr  PASTORE  In  cfTtct  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinoi.s  is  saying  is  that 
urUe.ss  cloture  is  applied  a  wei:-or«anized 
group  of  18  Senators  can  very  ♦ffectively 
prevent  a  vote  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  Ks  there? 

Mr    IX)UGl.AS      Ihe  Senator  i.s  cor 
rect      Even  though  Ihc  Senate  m»'fts  l'4 
hours    a   day.    day    aft«-r    day     the    fiii- 
busterer^  wear   u.s  out     wt-   do  nut   wear 
them  out 

Mr  PASTORE  That  us  correct 
Mr  DOUGLAS  I  hat  was  dt-mon- 
strated  2  years  at;o  I  went  for  a  wt'fk 
i,'etUng  an  average  of  1  '..  hours  of  sleep 
a  night  If  civil  rights  Senators  misst-d 
a  sin:  le  quorum  call,  they  were  ru-edled 
for  not  taltin.;  their  re.spon,sibility  st- 
nously 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  Pr.  Md.-nt,  will 
the  St-nator  further  yield ■> 
Mr  DOUGLAS  I  yield 
Mr  PASTORE  Actually,  the  two  bat- 
talions which  were  not  m  action  were 
sleeping  in  their  own  beds  at  night,  while 
we  were  .sleeping  on  cots 

Mr  [X)UGLA.S  That  is  correct— try - 
in-:  to  sleep  And  we  suspected  that 
there  was  a  heavy  weapons  company 
lurking  somewhere  in  tlie  background, 
but  »e  never  could  quite  locate  it. 

Mr    JAVITS.     Mr    President,   will  tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr  DOUGLAS     I  yield 
Mr    JAVITS.     It  was  in  reserve— the 
ready  reserve, 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Should  not  tiie  story 
be  completed  by  stating  that  although 
Senators  are  limited  to  two  speeches  on 
a  pending  proposal,  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  a  Senator  from  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposal  t)efore  the  Senate, 
when  the  two  speeches  for  each  of  the 
.same  18  troops  will  apply  with  respect  to 
that  amendment,  and  so  on  and  on,  ad 
infinitum? 

Mr,  EXDUGLAS  The  Senator  i.s  cor- 
rect 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  further, 
let  me  say  that  the  rule  of  germanene.ss 
does  not  apply  in  these  situations,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  modern  flllbuster- 
ers have  found  it  entirely  possible  to 
discuss  the  subject  at  issue,  and  thus 
not  get  into  the  bad  habit  reputed  to 
have  been  Indulged  in  by  Senators  on 
past  occasions,  by  reading  recipes 


Mr    IXjUGLAS      Yes.     Of  course  all 

of  us  remember  the  newspaper  accounts 
in  regard  to  how  the  late  Senator  Huey 
Ix>ng,  of  Louisiana,  used  to  read  into  the 
RscoRD  recipes  for  pot  liquor,  and  then 
read  from  the  telephone  book.  But  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  modem  Senators 
from  the  South  have  very  expert  as- 
sistants who  write  speeches  for  them  in 
which  the  subject  at  issue  is  discussed. 
In  fact.  It  Ls  extraordinary  how  much 
material  they  can  spin  out  from  a  very 
small  amount  of  sutwtance. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr   DOUGI^S.     I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  agree  that  the  3d  battalion 
t;roup  has  a  very  ex^wrt  commander  in 
chief  •» 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Yes.  an  extraor- 
dinarily    able     commander     in    chief 

the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
RissELLl.  probably  the  most  skilled 
parliamentary  leader  in  the  Western 
World  in  my  opinion 

Mr  RUSSELI..  Mr  President,  I 
would  that  I  might  deserve  the  en- 
comium paid  me  by  the  distinguished 
Senal<jr  from  IllinoLs 

I  have  just  walked  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
I.s  :..)w  in  progress  here  But  I  can  assure 
th»'  Senat*)r  that  if  a  counterfllibuster  is 
now  going  on.  we  shall  not  flle  any 
cloture  petition  against  it  We  believe  in 
full  and  free  debate,  and  we  shall  stay 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  shall 
lit  hmi  address  himself  to  this  matter; 
and  if  he  can  find  the  slightest  merit  in 
the  propo.sed  legislation,  of  course  he  can 
spin  It  out  Furthermore.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  it  is  evident 
that  no  one  has  any  better  staff  thai\ 
he— unle«us  he,  himself,  has  worked  24 
hours  a  day  m  order  to  be  able  to  bring 
in  all  the  material  he  has  presented 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  am 
really  speaking  without  notes.  I  am 
merely  describing  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor s  forces — the  battalion  organization, 
the  company  organization,  and  his  tac- 
tics. All  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  locate  IS.  as  I  have  said,  the  heavy- 
weapons  company,  but  we  know  it  lies 
somewhere  We  have  not  been  able  to 
deternune  the  precise  spot,  but  we  know 
it  IS  somewhere  near ;  and,  as  I  have  said. 
we  know  tliat  we  are  up  against  probably 
the  greaU'.st  parliamentary  tactician  in 
the  Western  World  How  flne  It  would 
have  been  if  his  Ulents  had  been  devoted 
to  more  constructive  measures — which, 
If  he  supported  them  with  equal  vigor. 
might  have  resulted  in  his  becoming 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  long  since  past  for  me  even  to 
dream  of  that,  if  I  ever  had  the  capacity 
to  dream  of  it. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  our  forces  were 
thin,  and  we  were  small  in  numbers. 
I  have  heard  of  the  Indians'  arrange- 
ments, whereby  all  of  them  were  chiefs; 
and  It  used  to  be  said  that  one  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  had  more 
generals  than  soldiers. 

But  by  making  generals  of  all  our 
small  forces,  they  performed.  I  think,  a 
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rather  remarkable  feat,  because  when 
we  were  outnumbered  f\ve  or  six  to  one, 
they  managed  to  exhaust  or  to  eonvlnce 
their  adversaries.  Of  course,  some  were 
beyond  convincing;  but  they  oonrlnoed 
tii<)se  who  had  an  open  mind;  and  the 
others,  they  exhausted. 

So  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  he  should  not  give  up  hope. 
Of  course,  if  the  circumstances  become 
so  desperate  as  to  require  them,  we  shall 
bring  forth  the  heavy  weapons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  and  I  am  sure 
ihey  are  available. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  this  case  it  was 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
behind  that  bulwark,  we  did  not  need 
any  heavy  artillery. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield: 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
u  ill  not  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  not  about  to  leave  the  Chamber; 
I  was  about  to  sit  down.  t>ecause  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  learn  some- 
thing from  the  techniques  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Dlinois  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  introduced 
in  the  course  of  this  delaying  action; 
and  because  I  keep  my  mind  open.  I  am 
always  willing  to  learn  from  the  distin- 
guished Senators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
IS  not  a  delaying  action;  it  is  an  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  the  country.  At 
times  there  seems  to  be  an  amazing 
double  standard  here  in  the  Senate  as 
when  thoee  who  have  been  talking  for 
almost  3  weeks  charge  some  of  us  with 
delaying  tactics  when  we  begin  to  si>eak 
for  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
proceed  briefly  on  a  more  serious  note, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  comment 
on  the  reasons  for  the  present  situa- 
tion? In  short,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
tactics  which  resulted  in  causing  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  both  1957  and  1960 
to  be  insufficient  are  also  employed  now 
to  defeat  any  other  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  this  fleld.  because  those  who  op- 
posed the  previous  legislation  now  say 
that  we  should  use  the  1957  and  the  1960 
acts  to  their  full  advantage,  and  that 
we  can  do  with  them  everything  we 
want  to  do.  But  is  it  not  true  that  even 
that  legislation  demonstrates  the  diffi- 
culties of  utilizing  eCTectively  such  mea- 
.sures.  when  the  existence  of  the  wrongs 
which  are  so  very  apparent — as  was 
found  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission — 
IS  attributed  to  the  veto  power  of  thoee 
who  oppose  such  measures?  I  refer  to 
the  development  of  a  sitiiation  in  which 
those  of  us  who  advocate  such  measures 
either  become  exhausted  or  we  have  to 
take  what  we  can  get,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  true  that  the 
legislation  which  finally  was  passed  In 
1957  and  1960  has  been  relatively  in- 
effective; and  it  was  made  ineffective 
by  the  threat  that  if  it  were  any 
stronger,  our  southern  friends  would 
successfully  filibuster  those  measures. 
Therefore,  the  filibuster  not  only  is  able 
to  defeat  proposed  legislation,  but  also 
is  able  to  water  down  proposed 
legislation. 


As  I  hare  said,  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority leader — and  I  know  he  is  sincere 
tn  wanting  to  have  this  bill  passed — 
in  not  haTins  the  Senate  meet  around 
the  clock  constituted  an  admission  that 
a  filibuster  cannot  be  broken  by  holding 
continuous  sessions;  and  that  in  prac- 
tkje.  if  that  were  tried,  the  three- 
battalion  system  means  that  the  op- 
ponents of  civil  rights  measures  would 
always  be  fresh,  although  the  advocates 
of  civil  rights  measures  would  be  worn 
out  by  incessant  quorum  calls. 

So  one  argument  against  changing 
rule  XXn — namely,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  change  it — has,  I  thinlc.  been 
clearly  disproved,  both  by  our  experience 
in  1960  and  by  the  action  of  the  majority 
leader  in  not  holding  continuo^  sessions 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  therefore  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  only  way  to  enable  a 
vote  to  be  taken  on  these  measures  Ls 
to  change  rule  XXU. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  First,  let  me  ask  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  have 
the  Senate  invoke  cloture  on.  Does  he 
think  the  Senate  should  be  gagged  by 
the  votes  of  40  percent  of  its  Members? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  wait,  I  shall  develop 
my  point  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Very  weU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  will  be  recalled, 
the  present  rule  requires  the  affirmative 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting,  if  debate  is  to  be  lim- 
ited; and  if  cloture  is  thus  invoked,  de- 
bate thereafter  is  limited  to  100  hours, 
with  a  maximum  of  1  hour  for  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  This  rule  was  put 
into  effect  in  1917,  following  the  fili- 
buster against  the  bill  to  arm  the  mer- 
chant ships.  That  filibuster  was  carried 
out  by  a  number  of  Senators. 

However,  in  1949  the  rule  w^as  made 
even  more  stringent  At  that  time  some 
of  us  txied  to  have  the  filibuster  rule 
modified.  However,  our  attempt  back- 
fired for,  to  our  surprise,  we  found  that 
it  was  then  made  even  more  difficult  to 
invoke  cloture  by  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  total  number  cA  Senators. 

The  so-called  great  reform,  which  was 
put  into  effect  a  few  yeairs  ago,  amounted 
only  to  a  return  to  the  1917  rule,  which 
requires  the  alfirmative  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing. Assuming  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  votes,  that  means  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  67  affirmative  votes,  and 
that  34  Members  of  the  Senate  can,  by 
voting  "nay,"  prevent  the  Senate  from 
voting  on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

One  alwa3rs  hesitates  to  analyze  such 
votes,  lest  one  be  thought  to  be  reflecting 
on  one's  colleagues.  I  want  it  clearly 
understood    that   I    am    not   doing    so. 

WHT    CLOTUKE   IS   IMPOSSIBLE    UNDER   THE    TWO- 
THIUM    BULB 

The  vote  taken  last  week  and  the  vote 
taken  today  Indicate  that  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time,  at  least,  the  22 
Senators  from  the  11  Southern  States 
will  vote  as  one  man  against  any  pro- 
posal for  limitation  of  debate. 


There  may  be  a  few  who  may  not  ac- 
tively Join  in  the  filibuster,  themselves, 
but  the  memories  of  the  war  of  1861-65 
are  still  vivid,  and  the  mystic  ties  which 
bind  the  Senators  fnxn  the  11  Southern 
States  are  still  strong.  So  we  start  with 
22  votes  against  cloture. 

Now.  it  is  well  known  that  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  Maryland  and  the  south- 
em  portion  of  Delaware  are,  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes,  southern  territory. 
The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  choice  of  U.S. 
Senators,  because  Maryland,  like  Geor- 
gia, operates  imder  the  unit  rule,  and 
the  Eastern  Shore  coimties.  though  rela- 
tively impopulated.  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence  in  the  choice  of  a 
Senator.  Therefore,  in  practice,  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  Is  overrep- 
resented  in  the  choice  of  Its  two  Sena- 
tors, and  therefore,  I  think  we  can  be 
certain  that  one  of  the  Maryland  Sena- 
tors will  always  vote  against  cloture. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  rollcalls  In- 
dicate that  there  is  always  one  Delaware 
Senator,  and  sometimes  there  are  two 
Delaware  Senators,  who  will  vote  against 
clottire. 

Then  there  are  border  States.  I  sup- 
pose that  officially  Kentucky  would  not 
be  included  amongst  ttie  11  Southern 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  major- 
ity of  the  population  of  Kentucky  was 
probably  on  the  Union  side  In  the  Civil 
War,  but  one  cannot  find  In  Kentucky 
anyone  who  now  admits  that  he  had  a 
Union  grandfather  or  grandmother. 
They  all  say  they  had  Confederate 
grandfatfiers  or  grandmothers.  That 
fact  caused  me  once  to  say  that  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  Unionists — that 
is,  In  Kentucky — were  sterile  and  were 
not  able  to  reproduce  their  kind.  So 
that  while  Kentucky  may  be  counted  as 
a  Northern  State,  although  the  State  and 
its  people  have  a  great  emotional  af- 
finity with  the  South,  very  ccunmonly — 
I  do  not  say  always — with  a  large  Negro 
population  in  west  K^tucky,  Senators 
from  that  State  will  be  found  protecting 
the  fllibusterers  as  well. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  able  and  dtstin- 
gunished  Senator  is  a  well  known  educa- 
tor. I  am  surprised  he  does  not  credit 
any  of  the  change  to  which  he  refers  to 
the  vastly  improved  educational  facilities 
In  Kentucky  over  the  last  50  years.  This 
generaticm  is  much  better  educated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  that  is  a  com- 
plete non  sequltur.    [  Laughter.  ] 

Now  let  us  take  West  Virginia.  West 
Virginia  used  to  be  a  Southern  State.  I 
think  economically  it  Is  noMT  a  Northern 
State,  and  it  is  a  northern  State  largely 
because  the  coal  mines  which  used  to  be 
non  tin  ion  became  vmionlzed  in  the  early 
1930's,  and  adopted  the  wage  scale  of 
the  competitive  fields  In  the  central  part 
of  the  coimtry,  and  therefore  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  coal  miners  were 
tied  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  min- 
ers of  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  But  vestiges  of  southern  senti- 
ment still  continue,  and  I  think  it  is 
evident  that  at  least  one  vote  from  West 
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Virginia  can  be  obtained  for  tlie  protec- 
tion of  the  fillbuaterers. 

Let  me  now  move  down  Into  the 
Southwest,  to  Oklahoma,  which  regards 
itself  as  a  Western  State,  as  the  musical 
operetta  "Oklahoma,"  well  testifies,  be- 
cause Kansas  City,  I  think,  according  to 
that  operetta,  is  the  cultural  center  of  a 
large  portion  of  Oklahoma.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  southern  portion  of  Okla- 
homa there  is  quite  an  admixture  of 
Louislanians  and  Texans  who  go  to  Okla- 
homa and  make  millions  out  of  the  oil 
industry. 

We  come  now  to  the  Santa  Pe  Trail. 
As  people  moved  westward,  they  went  by 
various  routes.  People  from  the  Mid- 
west traveled  the  Overland  Route,  which 
went  west  from  Independence.  Mo. 
That  is  how  Independence  was  first  cele- 
brated, as  the  starting  point  for  the 
Overland  Route,  until  Harry  Truman 
came  along  and  gave  it  further  fame  by 
his  residence  there.  It  went  through 
Wyoming,  and  then  it  branched,  one 
route  going  into  the  Northwest,  and  the 
other  continuing  through  Utah  into 
northern  California.  But  there  was  also 
the  Santa  Pe  Trail  which  went  west- 
ward into  southern  California,  and  it 
passed  through  New  Mexico  cmd  Arizona. 
This  was  the  route  the  southerners  took 
as  they  went  out  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Just  as  some  of  the  middle  westerners 
and  easterners  dropped  off  on  the  Over- 
land Route,  so  some  of  the  southerners 
dropped  off  on  the  Santa  Fe  Route  and 
formed  the  l^asis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

This  fact  counts  in  part  for  the  mys- 
terious affinity  of  certain  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  Senators  for  the  protection 
of  the  filibuster. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  my  side  of 
the  aisle.  Let  me  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Democrats,  certainly  last 
week,  made  a  much  better  showing  than 
our  friends  across  the  aisle,  and  that  on 
the  43-53  vote  on  cloture  30  of  the  43 
were  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we  split 
exactly  evenly,  30-30.  When  we  sub- 
tract the  22  southern  votes  on  our  side 
then  our  record  was  30  votes  for  cloture 
and  only  8  against.  Our  Republican 
friends  voted  13  for  and  23  against  or  al- 
most 2  to  1  against. 

Let  me  say  that  not  only  is  it  a  delight- 
ful and  inspiring  experience  to  work 
with  and  to  vote  with  the  civil  rights 
group  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
will  continue  to  do  so.  But  how  does 
one  explain  the  23  votes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  protect  the  filibuster? 
If  we  had  had  their  help,  we  would  have 
mustered  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
Only  three  of  those  votes  came  from  the 
Southern  and  border  States.  What 
about  the  other  20? 

This  result  came  from  what  I  have 
termed  an  unholy  alliance — and  I  have 
drawn  down  upon  my  head  a  great  deal 
of  ire  by  using  that  adjective — between 
the  conservative  Republicans,  primarily 
from  the  Middle  West,  and  our  southern 
friends.  The  middle  western  Republi- 
cans, with  some  exceptions,  have  the 
siime  economic  beliefs  as  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  our  southern  friends.  In  eco- 
nomic   matters   they   are   very   similar 


They  get  along  very  well  together  on 
committees. 

If  the  civil  rights  measures  were  ever 
brought  to  a  vote,  the  middle  western 
Republicans  would  have  to  vote  for  the 
civil  rights  measures,  because  pubhc 
opmion  back  home  Is  that  way  How- 
ever, it  is  easy  for  them  to  vote  against 
cloture  in  order  that  the  southern  Dem- 
ocrats may  kill  a  measure  by  Intermi- 
nable debate,  and  then  the  middle  west- 
erners can  turn  around  and  say.  The 
Democrats    killed    the   measure  " 

Again  I  should  like  to  quote  the  poem 
of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough; 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill 

But  needs  not  strive  ofQcl')Usly  to  keep  nUve 

How  can  rule  XXII  be  changed"' 

Those  are  the  realities  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  see  no  way  of 
changing  this  unless  we  can  change  rule 
XXII,  and  I  see  no  way  of  changing  rule 
XXII  unless  that  is  done  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Congress,  if  we  can  get  a  ruling 
from  the  Presiding  Offlcer  comparable 
to  the  opinion  which  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent made  in  1957;  namely,  that  the 
Senate  has  the  constitutional  right  to  so 
arrange  its  rules  that  a  majority  may 
ultimately  decide,  and  if  the  Senate  so 
wills,  it  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
change  rule  XXII  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Congress. 

I  think  that  opinion  of  Vice  President 
Nixon  was  correct.  I  did  not  vote  for 
Vice  President  Nixon  when  he  ran  for  the 
Presidency  last  fall.  I  did  my  best  to 
elect  John  P.  Kennedy.  I  would  do  my 
best  to  help  elect  Mr  Kennedy  again 
if  he  were  to  run  against  Mr.  Nixon,  but 
I  think  Mr.  Nixon  gave  an  extremely  good 
opinion,  one  that  is  sound  constitu- 
tionally. We  hope  the  present  Vice 
President  will  agree  with  it  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  rule  ur>on  this  question, 
as  he  will  be  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Congress  next  January  3. 

This  IS  not  the  conclusion  of  the  bat- 
tle. We  shall  return  to  it.  When  Con- 
gress opens  we  shall  ask  for  a  ruling. 
If  the  ruling  is  in  our  favor  we  shall 
vote  to  uphold  the  ruling.  If  the  rul- 
ing is  against  us  we  shall  try  to  reverse 
the  ruling.  We  shall  take  the  position 
that,  while  the  subject  is  under  discus- 
sion, the  Senate'  is  proceeding  under  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  parliamentary  law  which  permit 
the  moving  of  the  previous  question, 
which  is  the  affirmative  form  of  the  mo- 
tion to  table;  namely,  that  it  permits  a 
legislative  body  to  vote  upon  a  matter 
without  further  debate. 

I  can  imagiiie  how  the  learned  par- 
liamentarians among  our  southern 
friends — and  they  have  some  of  the 
ablest,  and  perhaps  the  most  able,  par- 
liamentarians of  the  Senate — will  be 
scurrying  around  passing  on  the  question 
of  moving  the  previous  question. 

WHT    THE   COITKTS    AND   THr    EXECTTIVE    HAVE    TO 
ACT 

Those  who  stop  Congress  from  acting, 
who  prevent  Congress  from  taking  any 
affirmative  action  to  protect  the  rights  of 
citizens,  cannot  legitimately  complain  if, 
in  the  absence  of  .such  action,  the  execu- 
tive and  the  courts  move  I  .should  like 
to  see  Congre.<s.s  deal  with  the.se  issues. 


Because  Congress  has  not  dealt  with 
these  issues,  the  courts  have  been  com- 
pelled to  deal  with  them,  which  Is  an 
extremely  clumsy  method  of  proceeding. 

This  has  also  forced  the  executive  to 
act. 

As  I  said,  in  addition,  it  has  forced 
people  to  move  outside  the  Goverrunent, 
sometimes  in  the  tradition  of  Ghandhi 
and  sometimes  in  a  direct  use  of  princi- 
ples of  hate  and  violence,  which  if  carried 
further  can  only  work  hardship  and 
havoc  upon  this  Nation. 

I  have  come  to  certain  tentative  con- 
clusions as  a  result  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  and  in  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  I  think  we  have 
seen  that  the  act  of  1957  has  been  rela- 
tively ineffective  and  that  the  act  of 
1960  has  been  relatively  ineffective. 

The  act  of  1957  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  intervene  when 
Negroes  were  prevented  from  registering, 
and  to  seek  by  injunctive  proceedings  to 
provide  them  with  that  right.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  to  use  that  procedure 
effectively.  The  act  of  1960  attempted 
to  give  the  courts  the  power  to  act.  I 
think  the  record  shows  that  both  of  the 
laws  have  been  relatively  ineffective,  that 
it  is  possible  to  tie  up  the  legal  proceed- 
ings for  so  long  as  to  make  the  remedy 
ineffective. 

What  we  have  seen  is  how  the  massed 
economic,  social,  and  physical  power  of 
white  communities  in  the  South  prevent 
the  poor,  socially  unclassed  Negro  popu- 
lation in  the  Deep  South  from  voting, 
or  from  voting  in  any  great  numbers. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Negroes 
really  had  the  free  right  to  vote  there 
would  be  many  changes  in  their  status. 
If  they  had  the  right  to  vote,  the  white 
poliiiciaas  would  want  their  votes,  either 
in  the  primary  or,  if  a  two-party  system 
develops,  in  the  general  elections,  and 
those  politicians  would  seek  to  get  their 
votes.  To  do  so  there  would  be  changes 
in  police  administration  in  the  various 
southern  communities,  to  provide  more 
equal  treatment  of  citizens.  There 
would  be  improvements  in  the  proce- 
dures of  the  magistrate's  and  police 
courts  More  adequate  schools  would  be 
built  for  the  Negro  population.  Sewer 
and  water  lines  would  be  extended  into 
the  Negro  quarters  Streets  would  be 
paved  and  sidewalks  would  be  built. 
More  adequate  health  measures  would 
be  taken  A  whole  series  of  beneficial 
clianges  would  be  put  into  effect. 

These  have  been  the  consequences 
when  the  Negroes  have  obtained  the  right 
to  vote  in  northern  cities,  in  border 
States,  and  in  those  sections  of  the  South 
such  as  Atlanta  and  Memphis,  where  the 
NeKroes  have  won  the  right  to  vote. 

Nevertheless,  the  act  of  1957  and  the 
act  of  1960  have  been  relatively  ineffec- 
tive I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
unle.ss  there  is  a  great  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  white  population  of  the 
South,  if  we  wish  to  extend  the  right 
of  franchi.se  we  shall  have  to  use  a  more 
direct  method.  That  direct  method 
would  be  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Federal 
registrars  to  register  the  qualified  appli- 
cants for  voting,  and  then  throwing  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  around 
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the  actual  casting  of  the  ballots.  In 
.substance,  that  was  what  o\ir  civil  rights 
group  tried  to  put  In  effect  in  1960.  We 
said  that  the  method  of  Judicial  referees 
would  prove  to  be  Ineffective.  That  has 
been  proved  correct.  We  advocated  as 
an  alternative  presidential  registrars.  I 
predict  that  as  time  unfolds,  the  need 
for  that  alternative  will  be  demonstrated. 
We  shall  either  have  to  give  up  the  ef- 
fort to  make  it  possible  for  American 
citizens  of  darker  skins  to  vote,  or  move 
in  the  direction  of  presidential  reg- 
i.strars.  I  hope  that  our  southern  friends 
will  realize  what  lies  ahead,  and  that 
they  will  so  adapt  their  policies  as  to 
permit  Negroes  to  exercise  this  most 
elemental  right  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  about  concluded. 
It  IS  extraordinary  to  me  how  able  men 
will  spend  hours  and  days  discussing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  and  make  long  argu- 
ments that  it  is  unconstitutional  for 
Congress  to  try  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote,  when  before  us  we  hare  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
went  into  effect  in  Febi-uary  1870.  and 
therefore  has  been  on  the  books  for  92 
years,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1  states: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  Dot  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of    race,     color     or     previous    condition     of 

servitude — 

Then  section  2: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this    article    by    appropriate    legislation. 

There  it  is.  The  declaration  of  the 
right  to  vote  is  made  in  tiie  Constitution, 
but  it  is  left  up  to  Congress  to  implement 
it.  A  majority  of  Congress  would  im- 
plement it  If  It  had  the  opportunity,  but 
It  is  prevented  from  voting  by  Senators 
who  filibuster,  who  are  protected  by  the 
two-thirds  rule  and  by  the  cryptoallies 
of  the  filibuster. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  kind 
of  action  represented  by  our  present  ef- 
fort ever  since  I  first  came  to  this  body. 
I  know  of  no  other  activity  in  which  I 
have  engaged  In  which  I  have  felt  the 
.sense  of  unity  with  a  colleague  that  I 
have  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  analyze  the 
in.sufficlency  of  votes  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  on  the  cloture  motion.  He  has 
heard  me  state  my  rather  strong  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  for  its  insuffi- 
ciencies. I  would  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors  comment  on  the  statement  that 
those  are  the  inner  dynamics  of  the  posi- 
tion which  we  espwuse. 

I  appreciate  the  humor  which  is  often 
involved  on  questions,  as  we  saw  it  evolve 
a  little  while  ago.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  if  we  should  leave 
any  other  impression  either  with  our 
colleagues  or  the  country  than  one  of  a 
deep  feeling  that  we  are  now  dealing  with 
the  basic  verities  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  moral  stance  of  our  land.  While  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
sincerity    of    those    who    are    just    as 


vigorously  cq;>posed  to  those  positions  as 
we  are  in  favor  at  them,  we  would  be  less 
than  true  to  ourselves  in  what  we  are 
doing  if  we  did  not  affirm  our  deep  con- 
viction that  the  Issue  is  one  that  weighs 
heaylly  uix)n  the  conscience  of  our  Na- 
tion, prejudicing  us  materially  in  the 
forum  of  all  mankind,  and  hurting  us 
in  winning  the  cold  war.  We  must  not 
for  one  moment  Indicate,  except  for  the 
normal  relaxations  which  occur  when 
men  debate  events  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  anything  other  than  the  most  in- 
tense conviction  that  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  allow  itself,  by  untying  its 
hands,  to  pass  urgently  needed  civil 
rights  bills — whoever  may  be  at  fault, 
whether  the  Senators  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  administration — lends  itself  to 
acts  which  are  deeply  inimical  to  the 
future,  the  destiny,  and  the  success  of 
our  country  in  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
and  in  realizing  the  basic  aspirations 
which  caused  our  form  of  government  to 
be  founded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree  with  my 
friend  from  New  York,  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  work.  I  introduced 
the  comparative  voting  records  here  in 
the  Senate  merely  because  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  been  some- 
what excessively  critical  of  the  admin- 
istration. There  are  sins  upon  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  who  espouse  civil 
rights  should  not  be  too  self-righteous 
ourselves  on  these  questions.  Our 
parties  should  compete  for  excellence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Exactly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  a  sense,  both 
parties  are  on  trial.  I  only  hope  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  both  may  become 
actively  concerned  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Nothing  has  shattered 
our  cooperation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  confident  nothing  will. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  constitu- 
tional for  us  to  act  on  this  question.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  very  eminent  citizens,  includ- 
ing an  eminent  southern  lawyer,  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Storey,  has  made  a  finding 
of  fact  that  in  at  least  100  southern 
counties  in  eight  Southern  States  very 
great  impediments  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  Negroes  registering  and  voting. 

I  think  we  can  accept  a  fact  we  all 
know  as  men,  namely,  that  the  findings 
describe  conditions  not  merely  in  the 
100  coimtles,  but  in  a  much  larger  area 
in  addition. 

The  measure  under  consideration  is  a 
most  mild  one;  namely,  a  bill  that  would 
provide  that  graduation  from  the  sixth 
grade  would  be  presumed  as  evidence 
that  one  can  read  and  write.  Even  the 
most  violent  critic  of  progressive  educa- 
tion would  hardly  deny  that  completion 
of  the  sixth  grade  can  be  taken  to  satisfy 
the  literacy  test.  That  would  not  be  the 
only  means  of  satisfying   the   literacy 


test.  A  person  who  never  attended 
school  might  be  able  to  read.  That 
would  be  satisfactory  evidence.  But  we 
could  not  disqualify  In  the  futiire  high 
school  graduates,  bachelors  of  arts, 
masters  of  arts,  and  doctors  of  philos- 
ophy from  voting  merely  because  they 
were  Negroes.  The  measure  would 
merely  cut  off  tlie  tip  of  one  of  the 
tentacles  of  the  octopus.  Yet  we  are 
prevented  from  voting  on  the  measiu'e. 
In  the  long  run  the  judgment  of  the 
country  will  be  that  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take to  defeat  the  motion  for  limitation 
of  debate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  in  his  own  State  at  the 
time  the  present  bill  was  made  the  pend- 
ing business.  I  wish  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion not  only  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
but  also  to  other  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  sort  of  proposed  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Senate. 

I  talked  to  groups  of  people  and  to  in- 
dividuals, and  discussed  this  matter  on 
radio  and  television.  I  must  say  that 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  information  as  to 
what  the  bill  is  all  about.  They  under- 
stand the  right-to-vote  issue.  My  gen- 
eral impression  was  that  they  did  not 
understand  the  literacy  test  situation, 
because  in  Colorado  we  have  no  literacy 
test.  We  have  residence  and  age  re- 
quirements. It  was  only  by  using  a  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  that  I  could  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  my  own  citizens  what 
was  happening  in  some  of  these  coun- 
ties. When  this  was  brought  to  their 
attention,  they  very  quickly  responded. 

My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  In 
this  interim  period,  it  is  a  question  of  • 
carrying  the  message  to  the  people  and 
telling  the  people  what  this  is  all  about. 

Furthermore,  Kansas  has  certainly  a 
great  background  in  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Therefore  I  say  this  ques- 
tion should  be  carried  to  the  people. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  great  educa- 
tional ctunpalgn.  If  that  were  done 
many  Senators  from  those  States.  I  feel, 
would  respond  differently  In  their  votes. 
If  their  people  at  home  knew  what  the 
Issue  was  about. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  do  it. 
but  I  should  think  that  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  It  can  be  done. 

The  President  has  spoken  on  this  mat- 
ter on  several  occasions,  and  I  think 
very  effectively.  However,  there  has  not 
been  a  real  drive  made.  I.  too.  after  5 
years,  have  a  feeling  of  frustration 
about  these  issues,  about  getting  It  to 
the  public.  With  some  modification,  we 
passed  a  bill  In  1957.  We  again  passed  a 
bill  In  1960,  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  effective. 

Now  we  are  coming  here  today  with 
another  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that*  we 
took  a  psychological  defeat  when  we  got 
only  42  votes.  We  will  come  again  next 
year  and  try  to  change  rule  XXn.  We 
are  not  able  to  muster  a  constitutional 
majority,  or  even  a  bare  majority.  After 
all  this  fighting  and  after  all  these  years 
of  effort,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out  so  brilliantly,  and  after  90 
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yttin.  we  are  trying  to  give  some  pur- 
pose and  direction  to  section  2  of  the 
15th  amendment. 

If  we  do  not  start  winning  some  bat- 
tles. I  believe  that  more  and  more  we  will 
t)egin  to  lose  our  forces. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  we  will  keep  on  try - 
mg.  I  merely  make  the  suggestion  that 
m  my  humble  opinion,  at  least  in  my 
own  area,  there  is  not  a  great  under- 
standing of  the  issue  and  what  we  mean 
by  literacy  tests.  I  found  no  great  ex- 
pression of  Interest  at  home.  The  j  unior 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  not  worried 
atx>ut  this,  because  I  am  willing  to  de- 
bate it  at  home  at  any  time.  I  believe 
I  can  explain  it  to  my  people.  I  believe 
I  can  Justify  my  vote  and  justify  my 
position. 

Fortunately,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
views  this  issue  in  the  same  light.  I  just 
cannot  believe  that  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area  and  in  the  Great  Plains  area, 
if  the  issue  is  carried  to  the  people,  that 
they  will  not  respond.  The  same  thing 
i.s  true  in  Colorado. 

I  make  these  observations  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  who  is  always  In  the  fore- 
front of  this  fight.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  are  going  to  carry  on  the  educational 
program.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
If  it  is  done,  we  will  come  to  this  fight 
In  the  Senate  with  greater  spirit.  I  hope, 
tmd.  I  sincerely  hope,  with  more  votes. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  has  always  been  one 
of  the  steadfast  fighters  in  this  cause, 
with  no  political  advantage  being 
brought  to  him.  because  I  do  not  believe 
It  brings  any  to  him.  He  is  in  the  fight 
because  of  his  deep  conviction,  which 
characterizes  every  act  of  his  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  learned  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  but  must  observe  that  he 
has  confined  himself  up  to  this  time  ex- 
clusively to  a  discussion  of  Negroes  who. 
he  says,  have  been  prevented  from  vot- 
ing in  certain  States  by  the  application 
of  literacy  tests  in  an  unfair  way. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  greatest 
evil.  It  is  not  the  only  evil,  but  it  is  the 
greatest  evil. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  My  own  State  has  no 
literacy  test,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and 
has  no  poll  tax  test,  and  has  registered 
Negro  citizens  ui  the  number  of  over 
183.000.  I  believe  that  I  can  therefore 
speak  for  a  rather  moderate  State  as  a 
rather  moderate  Senator,  because  I  had  a 
part  Hi  abolishing  the  poll  tax  in  my  own 
State. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  that  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  wondering  why  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  not  recognized  what  Is  mani- 
fest from  looking  at  the  bill,  namely,  that 
It  covers  a  great  many  white  people,  par- 
ticularly white  people  who  speak 
Spanish. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note,  for  instance, 
that  on  page  2,  beginning  with  line  11  In 
the  bill,  this  IS  a  finding  of  Congress, 
which  suppos«xlly  would  be  cured  by  the 
legislative  part  of  the   bill: 

(e)  Congress  further  finds  that  large 
numbers  of  American  citizens  whtj  are  also 
citizens  of  the  several  States  are  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  by  virtue  uf  their  birth  and 
education  In  a  part  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  Spanish  language  Is  commonly 
used,  that  thes<?  citizens  are  well  qualified 
to  exercise  the  franchise;  that  such  Infor- 
mation as  Is  ri<?ce««ary  for  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  fianchlse  Is  available  through 
Spanish-langu.^»;e  news  8<iurce8.  that  lack  of 
proficiency  in  tt:e  English  language  provides 
no  reasonable  b.isis  for  excluding  these  citi- 
zens from  participating  in  the  democratic 
prfjcess 

Did  the  Senator  have  any  particular 
reason  for  not  referring  to  the  fact 
that  some  hundreds  of  thou-sands  of 
US.  citizens  who  are  certainly  not 
colored  but  wiio  happen  to  speak  Span- 
Lsh,  many  of  tnem  coming  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  many  from  south  Texas  and 
some  from  Niw  Mexico,  and  perhaps 
other  States,  ire  also  incIudtKl  wiihin 
the  terms  of  the  bill' 

Mr  DOUGL\S  I  am  very  glad  that 
they  are  included  In  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  because,  in  practice,  they,  too.  are 
denied  the  full  right  to  vote  m  cfrtam 
State.s.  For  example,  in  N»-w  York 
State,  as  the  Senator  know.s.  there  ex- 
ists a  literac-y  t*-»t  in  the  English 
language  It  bars  a  cotLsiderable  niun- 
ber  of  the  Pu'^rto  Rican  ixjpulation  in 
New  York  State  from  voting 

I  aun  very  proud  of  the  fact  tiial  the 
Democratic  Party  in  New  York  City  and 
in  New  York  State  favors  this  section  of 
the  bill  and  w.ints  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
qualification which  is  now  practiced 
against  the  Spanish-speaking  citizens  of 
New  York  City 

It  is  aLso  true  that  while  the  lanKuage 
test  IS  not  imposed  against  tho.se  of  Latin 
descent  in  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  in  many  of  these  States  they 
are  treated  ju.st  as  badly  as  Netrroes  and. 
indeed,  in  certain  sections  worse  than 
the  Negroes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
striving  to  ma.<e  it  possible  for  all  these 
groups  to  take  part  In  the  main  stream 
of  American  l.fe.  I  am  very-  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  called  at- 
tention to  thi.'.  fact  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  intend  to  embarrass  me.  but  if  that 
was  his  intention,  he  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, because  I  welcome  this  chance 
to  make  myself  clear  on  this  subject  I 
am  certain  that  we  who  are  commonly 
regarded  In  th?  Senate  as  the  civil  rights 
group  feel  exactly  the  same  on  this  ques- 
tion as  we  do  on  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  Negroes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr  IX)UGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  I  knew  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  not  in  any 
way  be  embarrassed  by  the  question.  I 
felt  quite  certain  that  he  was  just  as 
willing  to  have  his  remarks  apply  to  the 
group  of  citizens  I  have  mentioned.  The 
point  of  my  remarks,  however,  was  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  what  part 


of  the  Constitution  he  depends  upon  in 
justifying  this  portion  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause he  has  up  to  now  relied — as  I  have 
understood  his  statement,  and  that  un- 
derstandmg  seemed  to  be  echoed  by  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  CamollI  — 
solely  on  the  15th  amendment,  especially 
upon  the  second  section  of  that  amend- 
ment, which  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
to  implement  the  first  section  of  the 
amendment. 

Will  the  Senator  state  for  the  record 
what  part  of  the  Constitution  he  relies 
upon  to  justify  and  sustain  the  provision 
of  the  bill  relating  to  citizens  who  speak 
tlie  Spanish  language? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  had  not  developed 
my  argument  at  full  length.  I  do  not 
rely  exclusively  upon  the  15th  amend- 
ment But  I  should  say  that  the  denial 
or  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  of  Puerto  Rican 
descent  because  of  a  language  difficulty 
certainly  falls  within  the  15th  amend- 
ment because  while  the  15th  amendment 
refers  to  race  or  color,  language  is  an- 
other attribute  of  race  in  this  connec- 
tion. Thase  people  are  of  the  Spanish 
race  and  of  Spanish  descent,  with  some 
Newro  admixture  So  I  think  they  would 
fall  within  the  15th  amendment. 

However,  in  the  argument  which  I 
made  last  Thursday.  I  staled  that  we 
maintain  al.so  that  there  is  constitutional 
ju.stiftcation  for  our  action  m  the  con- 
cluding clau.se  of  the  first  section  of  the 
14th  amendment,  which  reads: 

Nor  shall  any  .Stat*  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty  or  prop>erty  without  due  process 
of  law  nor  deny  ui  any  person  within  lu 
jurisdh  tlon  the  equal  protection  of  the  lawa 

Tlien  there  is  section  5.  which  is  par- 
allel to  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment. 
It  provides 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 

this  .irtlcle 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  held  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  tiie  laws  was  denied  If  grossly 
disproportionate  provisions  governing 
representation  prevailed  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  Tennessee  case  was 
decided,  requiring  alteration  in  legLsla- 
tive  dLstricts  within  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee This  decision  has  since  been 
followed  by  a  series  of  decisions  both  in 
US  circuit  courts  and  U.S.  district 
courts  to  the  same  efTect.  So  I  think  it 
is  esublished  now  by  judicial  opinion 
that  the  right  to  vote  and.  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  the  right  of  representation 
In  the  legislative  bodies  are  rights  of 
citizenship  which  are  constitutionally 
protected,  and  that  State  statutes — in- 
deed. State  constitutions — which  violate 
these  basic  rights  are  unconstitutional 
and  can  be  reversed. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  call  the  Senators 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  portion  of 
the  proposed  statute  from  which  I  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  a  few  minutes 
ago  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  race 
To  the  contrary,  it  simply  provides  "by 
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virtue  of  their  birth  and  education  In  a 
p.irt  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
Spanish  language  is  commonly  used." 

It  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  that  this 
rroup  is  not  a  race  at  all  because  It  is 
romiKJsed  of  people  who  are  partly  of 
Spanish  extraction,  partly  of  French 
extraction,  partly  of  Carib  extraction, 
and  partly  of  Negro  extraction.  No  at- 
ttmpt  at  all  is  made  in  the  wording  of 
the  law  to  bring  these  persons  within  the 
coverage  of  the  15th  amendment.  I  call 
this  fact  to  the  Senator's  attention  be- 
cau.se  I  do  not  believe  he  or  anyone  else 
could  possibly  bring  this  section  of  the 
law  under  the  provisions  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

I  also  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  proposed 
act  was  drawn,  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
to  which  he  has  just  referred,  had  not 
bfHMi  announced.  I  suspect  only  a  very 
few  Members  of  the  Senate  had  any  idea 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  ever  go 
as  far  as  it  went  in  the  reapfKjrtion- 
ment  decision 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  believed  they 
uould.  because  I  thought  the  Supreme 
Court  was  sensible. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  simply  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  if  he  does  not  be- 
lieve there  is  more  justification  for  the 
claim  that  the  provision  we  are  talking 
about — the  Spanish-language  provi- 
sion—is a  blatant  bid  for  the  political 
.support  of  certain  mlnor.ty  groups,  than 
there  is.  perhaps,  for  any  other  part  of 
•he  bill 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  asked  a  question.  My  reply 
is  "No."  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  for  members  of  minority  groups, 
who  are  otherwise  Qualified,  a  greater 
protection  of  the  right  to  vote,  whether 
those  persons  be  Negroes,  or  whether 
they  speak  the  Spanish  language  or  any 
other  language,  provided  they  have  the 
qualifications. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  make  the  charge: 
Oh,  but  you  are  try  in?  to  appeal  for 
lK)pular  support."  I  am  tempted  to  re- 
tort with  a  tu  quoque.  I  am  confident 
that  there  are  Senators  who  in  their 
hearts  believe  as  I  do,  but  who  know  that 
in  the  present  state  of  popular  opinion 
among  the  white  population  of  the  South 
It  would  seal  their  political  death  war- 
rant for  them  to  vote  or  express  them- 
selves as  their  inner  consciences  would 
have  them  do.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
never  made  any  public  accusation  about 
these  men.  I  think  some  of  them  are 
among  the  most  useful  Members  of  the 
Senate.  However.  I  do  not  like  to  have 
these  charges  thrown  at  those  of  us  from 
the  North  who  are  trying  to  establish 
these  rights  on  a  broad  scale,  as  though 
we  were  Influenced  primarily  by  political 
con.slderations. 

It  so  happens  that  I  grew  up  In  the 
most  northerly  of  the  New  England 
States.  In  the  small  village  in  which  I 
grew  up,  there  was  not  a  single  Negro 
and  not  a  single  Catholic.  There  was 
only  one  Jew,  who  ran  the  fruit  store. 
But  there  was  a  tradition  in  that  com- 
munity that  the  Civil  War  had  been 
fought   for   great    and  noble  purposes. 


There  was  a  tradition  in  that  community 
that  the  men  who  went  out  to  join  the 
Union  Army  did  so  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
man freedom.  We  used  to  sing  the  "Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic"  with  convic- 
tion: 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  In  His  boeom  that  tranfiflgures 

you  and  me: 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free,  •    •    •. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  think 
the  North  would  have  gone  through  the 
war  if  it  had  been  merely  a  question  of 
sovereignty.  If  it  had  been  merely  a 
question  as  to  whether  we  were  a  united 
Nation,  or  a  confederation?  What  gave 
the  North  purpose  in  the  war  was  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  war  for  human  free- 
dom. This  was  true  of  Illinois  as  of 
other  Northern  States. 

So  we  who  grew  up  in  the  North  felt 
that  we  inherited  that  tradition. 

I  used  to  lament  the  fact  that  the 
great  days  seemed  to  be  over;  that  the 
people  who  lived  up  tp  1865  had  had  the 
unique  distinction  of  defending  those 
principles;  and  that  this  opportunity 
would  never  present  itself  again,  because 
it  had  already  been  established.  It  was 
not  until  later  that  I  discovered  that  the 
battle  was  not  over;  that  there  were  still 
great  wrongs  to  right. 

And  let  me  say  that  one  of  the  great 
and  inestimable  privileges  which  has 
come  to  us  is  to  have  a  part,  however 
small,  to  play  in  the  continuation  of  this 
struggle — to  do  it  without  bitterness  or 
hate,  and  with  great  affection  for  our 
southern  brethren,  because  fundamen- 
tally we  are  trying  to  free  them,  too. 
For  we  are  trying  to  free  them  from  the 
cruel  and  terrible  burdens  which  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  has  cast  upon  their 
part  of  the  counti-y.  Over  and  over 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  have 
said  that  no  superior  virtue  is  to  be 
found  among  those  who  reside  in  the 
North.  We  were  freed  from  slavery  by 
the  accidents  of  climate  and  geography. 

Some  of  the  most  cruel  captains  of  the 
slave  ships  were  northerners.  Some  of 
the  most  cruel  overseers  on  the  southern 
plantations  were  northerners.  But  by 
the  accidents  of  climate  and  geography, 
slavery  could  not  survive  in  the  North. 
However,  this  terrible  institution  was 
economically  profitable  in  the  South. 
The  great  men  of  the  South,  shortly  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  hated  slavery; 
and  when  one  goes  to  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  he  sees  inscribed  on  the  wall 
there  the  words  of  Jefferson,  that  the 
race  was  fated  to  be  free.  Jefferson  and 
his  family  were  opposed  to  slavery;  and 
until  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin, 
with  the  result  that  slave  labor  became 
profitable  on  the  cotton  plantations  in 
the  South,  it  seemed  that  the  antislavery 
movement,  which  was  strong  in  Virginia, 
might  conquer.  But  slavery  and  the 
breeding  of  slaves  became  profitable,  and 
the  war  came,  and  it  is  not  over  yet, 
because  the  habits  of  mind  which  slavery 
inculcated  linger  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  again? 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
which  is  directly  across  the  river  from 
Illinois,  and  the  Senators  from  the  ad- 
joining States  of  South  Dakota,  Kaiisas, 
and  Nebraska  voted  against  the  motion 
to  invoke  colture.  as  I  recall.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
consider  that  fact  when  he  is  ascribing 
motives  which  cannot  be  considered  very 
worthy  to  the  Senators  who  represent 
the  Southern  States — although  I  do  not 
admit  at  all  that  such  motives  should  be 
ascribed  to  those  Senators.  But  I  won- 
der what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
thinks  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
Senators  from  the  States  neighboring 
his  own  State — Senators  who  certainly 
have  no  political  hatred  to  fear;  Senators 
who  certainly  have  only  tiie  conscience 
of  themselves  and  of  their  constituents 
to  consider — have,  in  such  large  num- 
bers, taken  exactly  the  ssmie  ix)sition  as 
that  taken  by  the  southern  Senators  on 
these  two  cloture  motion  votes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
that  I  have  been  very  careful  not  to 
ascribe  motives  to  individual  Senators. 
But  I  believe  it  is  quite  apparent  to  the 
Senate — and,  I  believe,  to  the  coimtry — 
that  there  is  a  substantial  Identity  of 
interest  between  a  large  section  of  the 
Republican  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors from  the  Midwest  and  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  southern  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  they  constitute, 
in  effect,  a  bipartisan  alliance — and 
what  I  call  an  "unholy  alliance."  I  do 
not  criticize  them;  I  merely  recognize 
that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  further, 
let  me  say  that  I  believe  he  can  see  that 
there  is  at  least  some  reason  why  some 
of  us  might  be  inclined  to  throw  back 
at  him  the  suggestion  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding from  political  motives. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  charge  was 
originally  made  against  me.  I  did  not 
reply  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  .  No,  Mr.  President; 
a  moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
said — as  he  will  find  by  examining  his 
recorded  remarks — that  he  was  sorry 
the  Senators  from  the  Southern  States 
had  to  pursue  a  course  which  they 
thought  would  be  popular  with  the  ma- 
jority of  their  constituents.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
is  this  not  a  political  issue  in  my  State, 
for  Florida  has  certainly  extended  the 
right  to  vote  to  Negroes,  in  a  very  large 

degree 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  true  in  north 
Florida? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  ShpPe  are  5  coimties 
of  the  67  counties  Br  Florida — those  5 
counties  having  approximately  1.2  per- 
cent of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State — in  which,  because  of  the  general 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
there,  Negroes  either  are  not  registering 
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to  vote  at  aO  or  are  redstertng  in  very 
anall  pereentaces. 

lir  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  admits  that 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  aome  areas  m 
that  part  of  the  State  they  are  cot 
re^istennc  to  vote  or  are  not  Toting  at 
alJ.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no  law 
is  responsible  for  that  situation,  because 
Florida  has  no  literacy  test  statute  and 
has  no  poll  tax  statute:  and  the  reports 
of  the  CiTil  Rights  Commission  indicate 
that  no  such  cases  were  brought  against 
the  officials  there:  and  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  indicate  that 
no  such  cases  were  brought  against  the 
nftVriala  there. 

80  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  think 
there  is  at  least  a  cause  for  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  of  us  that  political  mo- 
tivation does  enter  into  this  picture.  «  hen 
we  Ond  this  issue  brought  m  as  it  affects 
the  situation  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  although  there  could 
hardly  be  any  constitutional  defense  for 
that  situation,  and  when  we  note  that 
those  who  fervently  espouse  this  cause 
come,  in  almost  all  cases,  from  State^  m 
which  there  are  large  Negro  popula- 
tions— for  instance,  from  New  York..  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Illinois  Mis- 
souri— and  the  Senator  can  continue  this 
survey  of  such  States  if  he  wishes  to 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  believe  that 
in  the  presentation  of  this  bill  there  was 
the  most  complete  and  most  blatant  bid 
for  minority  political  support  that  I  have 
ever  seen  In  the  approximately  16  years 
that  I  have  served  in  the  US  Senate: 
and  I  believe  that  when  one  surveys  the 
country,  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the 
.•rupport  for  this  bill,  that  is  very  clearly 
shown  to  be  the  case. 

The  Senator  from  niinois  has  not  re- 
ferred to  the  States  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment aso  or  to  other  States — States 
such  as  Idaho.  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 
Utah,  or  Nevada — whose  Senators  .saw  f.i 
to  cast  their  votes  under  the  same  con- 
victions as  those  under  »-hich  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  Southern  States  ca.st  thfir 
votes  So  I  do  not  think  It  ver>'  gen- 
erous of  him  to  describe  this  entire  mat- 
ter as  an  effort  by  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  Senate,  when  th^  fact  is  that  a 
rreat  many  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
think  there  is  a  .sound  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  this  bill  and,  becau.«e  they  feel 
so.  have  voted  their  convictions  f»nd  are 
continuing  to  vote  their  cbnviction.s 

In  closin'.;  my  comments  on  this  point. 
I  merely  state  that  I  am  sorr>'  that  such 
a  weak  instrument  was  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  makms  an  issue  on  thi.s  mat- 
ter, because  I  have  not  .seen  an  equal!y 
weak  and  equally  indefensible  and 
equally  unconstitutional  and  equally 
clear  bid  for  minority  political  support 
made  at  any  time*  during  all  the  16  years 
of  my  .'^er^ice  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
would  like  to  fill  In  some  details  about 
Florida.  I  read  from  the  1961  report  of 
the  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Right.s. 
volume  I.  at  page  106: 

In  twu  FlariUa  counties  no  Negmes  are 
regtstered  to  vote  although  tiiey  represent 
15  2  percent  anii  11  9  percent  respecli.ely  jf 
the  population. 


In  four  oovuiUeB  Icaa  ihMn  10  percent  oX  the 
voting  age  Ncgroca  are  re^tered.  Tbe  Ne- 
gro voting  age  population  ranges  t>etwe«n  24 
percent  and  51  I  percent  of  the  total  noting 
age  popnlatlon  tn  these  countlee  In  the 
two  m«<)lan  c  iintlee  Negroes  oonatltut*  T7  3 
percent  and  3i  1  percer.t  ?  the  \^'tlng  age 
pupuIjiUon. 

In  seven  co"  ntles  frim  10  to  24  percent  of 
the  voting  age  Negrv^ea  are  registered  The 
Negro  vot:n?  ige  p-ipuiitlon  ranges  between 
7  7  percent  and  52  2  percent  of  the 
total  ro'ir.tf  age  populatl  m  In  these 
CM'.in'iea   •    •    • 

There  are  other  figures  but  these  are 
enough 

This  report^ indicates  that  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Florida  counties  the 
Negroes  are  either  prevented  or  greatly 
restricted  :n  their  right  to  vote  The«?e 
counties  are  largely,  cf  course,  in  the 
northern  be!:,  which,  incidentally  has  a 
dLsproportioriate  influence  '.n  the  Florida 
Legislature,  because  the  figures  I  have 
seen  indicate  that  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  the  [>opulation  of  Florida  located 
primarily  in  the  northern  counties,  con- 
trols the  ma  ority  of  the  members  of  the 
Florida  Legi.ilature  Florida  has  not  re- 
districted  in  many   many  years 

On  the  qu  -stion  of  motives  may  I  say 
that  if  we  could  ever  bring  these  meas- 
ures to  a  vote,  most  of  the  Senators  from 
the  Mi  Iwc.^Lem  States  mentioned  would 
vote  with  u.«.  but  in  effect  tliey  protect 
our  soulherr.  fri'T.ds  by  refusing  to  vole 
for  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  M.-.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  further''  The  S<-na- 
tor  has  ref>  rred  to  my  State  I  tliink 
I    should   be    permilt'^d    to    reply 

Mr    DOUCfLAS      Yes 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
niinoLs  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  12 
percent  of  the  people  of  F'londa.  living 
m  the  northern  part  of  the  State  con- 
trol one  or  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture  

Mr    DOUGLAS.     Ls  that  not  true? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  before  me. 

Mr  IXDU(JL,AS.  Is  that  not  -ibstan- 
tially  true' 

Mr  HOLI^ND  I  would  .say  it  is  not 
sutistant;ally  true,  but  it  is  true  that  a 
very  real  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
State  Ir.e  m  that  area  of  t'le  State 

Mr  DOUCHES.  And  control  the  ma- 
jority of  tlie  memb>ers  of  tlie  State  legus- 
lalure. 

Mr  HOLLAND  That  a  as  true  when 
the  Senator  from  F'londa  was  a  State 
senator  Ine  Senator  from  Fnorida 
comes  friin:  awav  down  the  penin.  ula. 
and  not  only  did  he  r.ol  hesitate  to  take 
the  posit. on  that  the  poll  tax  should  be 
abolished.  t)ut  he  was  supported  by  a 
large  numb«'r  of  house  and  senate  mem- 
bers of  the  .•■  tate  legislature,  and  we  took 
that  position  25  years  ago. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  have  always  been 
appreciative  of  such  efforts  Would 
that  the  S«^nator  would  continue  in  the 
course  of  virtue  which  he  started  years 
ago. 

Mr.  HOIUVND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  ha^i  tried  to  continue  m  a  course 
which  he  thoukcht  was  virtuous,  and 
whicii  he  still  liunk.s  ia-- tliat  is.  of  prt>- 
\iding  a  clunatc  under  which  tiiis  prob- 
lem can  be  ,o!ved,  not  at  once,  but  k'rad- 
ually.     For     25     years     we     have     had 


condiUona  gettinc  better  aad  better 
every  year.  There  has  been  no  compul- 
sion. There  has  been  no  prooecutkm  by 
Federal  authorities.  There  has  been  no 
prosecution  recommended  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commissioii.  There  has  been 
very  little  difSculty  in  a  handful  of  coun- 
ties havmg  2  or  3  pwrcent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  State. 

Tiie  Se.iator  from  Florida  thinks  his 
distrnguisiied  friend,  learned  as  he  is, 
has  all  through  tiiis  effort  in  this  im- 
portant field  labored  luader  a  great  de- 
lusioti  which  is  that  this  problem  can 
be  solved  by  legislation  and  court  de- 
crees, and  the  like,  when  nothing  could 
be   further   from   the   truth. 

Legislation  may  lay  a  predicate  by 
whicli  ciLi/ensliip  is  invited  and  pro- 
muled  and  encouraged  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  we  have  been  working  at 
it  rather  hard  (or  25  years,  to  the  point 
wiiere  there  are  183.000-plus  of  our 
Negro  citizens  registered  and  voting, 
constituting  about  lialf  of  our  Negro 
population  of  voting  age. 

We-  do  not  e.xj>oct  these  problems  to 
be  solved  ovemik'ht  We  do  not  expect 
Uiese  prtiblems  to  t)e  solved  by  compul- 
si.)n  If  we  had  tried  to  apply  com- 
pulsion as  soon  as  we  had  knocked  out 
tiie  poll  tax.  we  would  not  have  made 
such  progress  as  »e  have  made.  We 
have  made  mure  progress  tlian  any 
other  SouUicrn  State,  as  the  Senator 
knows  We  liave  done  it  under  a  pro- 
fcjress.ve  program,  and  not  under  com- 
pulsion of  a  gun  aimed  at  somebody's 
h''ad  frorr.  the  Washington  Ic".  .'1 — just 
ii.->  we  knocked  out  Uie  lynching  problem. 
Uie  tjreate.st  one  we  have  had  m  tins 
flf'.d.  by  reason  of  our  fighting  for  a 
more  sound  situation  than  that  of  frc- 
Q.ient  lynclungs. 

The  S^'iiatoi  from  Illiiwis  Uunlcs  that 
m>.-rily  pa.s.si:.g  a  law,  merely  givmg  Uie 
court  certain  auUiority.  merely  giving 
Uie  Depaitment  of  JusUce  a  certain 
mandate,  Ls  going  to  ru.sh  Uiis  tiling 
to  thf  conclu-siun  vihich  he  de.sir'^s  so 
dearly  He  could  not  be  more  mrong. 
because  that  is  not  tiie  way  progress  is 
made  m  tl^iis  P.eld.  which  depends  on 
t;(xxl  will,  understanding,  and  mutual 
rjspct  between  the  races,  which  exists 
in  very  large  miCasure  m  Uie  Larger  por- 
Uons  of  our  State. 

Mr  IX)UC1L.,AS.  I  am  glad  for  all  the 
pro^;re^s  which  has  been  made  in 
Florida,  which  certainly  is  not  as  great 
as  Uie  Senator  m  hLs  .self-congratula- 
l.ry  fashion  states,  but  we  are  grateful 
for  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
We  W(mld  like  to  extend  it  to  other 
Southern  States  as  well.  The  Senator 
takes  proper  pride  in  the  rcducUon  in 
the  nomber  of  lynclungs 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  ehminaUon  of 
lynchuiK  m  our  State 

Mr  DOL'GLAS  W.ll.  the  virtual 
t'liuiiiuiuun  nut  complete,  but  a  virtual 
eLniuuilion.  Tlie  Senator  knows  that  a 
large  part  of  Uiis  progress  has  been  made 
because  of  the  determined  effort  of  the 
North  and  the  Uireat  of  a  Federal  AnU- 
Linching  Act.  which  compelled  many 
ixxjple  in  the  South  to  put  down  lynch- 
ing, lest  Its  contmuance  bring  about  Fed- 
eral action.  Similarly,  the  improvement 
m  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
eilucation  of   Negroes   has  been   in   part 
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brought  about  by  the  threat  of  desegre- 
gation. So  that  the  pressure  which  the 
public  opinion  of  the  North  has  exer- 
cised through  Congress  has  been  a  fac- 
tor in  the  reformation  of  the  South. 

We  are  glad  to  see  all  these  things 
tiappen.  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
pre.ssure  the  liberal  forces  in  the  South 
would  have  been  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage. We  want  to  strengthen 
tho.se  liberal  forces.  We  know  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
South  are  dissatisfied  with  the  injustices 
practiced  on  Negroes.  We  know  that 
individually  they  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing done,  but  they  feel  they  cannot 
act  or  talk  against  the  predominant 
stream  of  the  doctrine  of  complete  white 
supremacy.  For  to  go  against  that 
stream  would  mean  they  would  be  so- 
cially ostracized,  economically  discrimi- 
nated against,  and  cut  off  from  the 
stream  of  life  of  their  fellows. 

The  great  virtue  of  legislation  is  that 
It  would  throw  the  weight  of  the  law 
against  practices  which  people  In  their 
hearts  admit  to  be  wrong,  but  which  they 
do  not  have  the  heroic  courage  to  defy. 

The  desegregation  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  made  it  possible  for 
many  southerners  to  say,  "We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  decision  of  the  Court,  but  It 
IS  now  the  law  of  the' land  and,  since  It 
15  the  law,  we  believe  in  obeying  the  law." 

In  other  words,  we  set  a  standard  so 
that  certain  people  are  able  to  put  Into 
effect  high  principles  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency and  yet  retain  their  status  In 
the  community.  The  community  will 
very  frequenUy  punisrt  idealists  If  It  Is 
suspected  that  they  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  espouse,  but  If  a  man 
says,  "I  do  not  l)elieve  in  this  principle, 
but  It  is  the  law  and  It  Is  expedient  for 
us  to  conform."  he  will  be  accepted  by 
the  community.  This  Is  sardonic,  but 
commonly  done. 

Legislation  of  the  tjpe  we  are  discuss- 
ing makes  it  possible  for  the  liberal 
opinion  in  the  South  to  function,  while 
it  maintains  its  respectability  by  deny- 
ing that  it  believes  in  the  principles 
w  hich  it  supports.  Therefore,  these  men 
are  able  to  blame  the  situaUon  upon  the 
Supreme  Court,  upon  Earl  Warren  and 
upon  the  other  Justices.  If  they  could 
also  blame  it  upon  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  this  would  ball 
them  out,  so  far  as  puolic  opinion  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  CAFIROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  been  trying  for  a  long  time 
to  get  me  to  yield.  I  have  been  delayed 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  but  now  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  understand  the 
situation.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  hear  these  remarks, 
because  I  do  not  think  we  should  let' the 
charge  that  has  been  made  go  un- 
answered. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
anything  to  do  with  drafting  the  report 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     Not  In  the  slightest. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  predicates,  the  report  made  by 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  a  pred- 
icate for  the  proposed  legislation.  This 
report  was  made  by  men  who  were  se- 
lected by  the  President,  and  whose  nom- 
inations were  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  had  no  original 
Ideas  concerning  a  literacy  test  bill.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
no  such  idea  until  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mission was  filed  with  the  President  and 
with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  a  result  of  the  re- 
port made  by  the  Commission,  the  bill 
came  to  the  Congress.  I  suspect  that  the 
Senators  from  New  York,  the  Senators 
from  Michigan,  the  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Senators  from  Pennsylva- 
nia had  no  idea  what  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  before  it  came  to  this 
body. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  have  drafted  a  much  more 
vigorous  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Though  I  have  no  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  amendment,  I 
am  opposed  to  all  literacy  tests.  I  think 
a  residence  requirement  and  an  age  re- 
quirement are  adequate. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  It  because 
I  think  that  when  a  person  reaches  the 
age  of  21  years,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  his  native  intelligence  and  his  ex- 
perience qualify  him  to  vote.  We  obtain 
wisdom  from  native  intelligence  and  ex- 
perience. That  is  how  we  make  deci- 
sions. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  particularly  care  for 
the  standard  of  a  sixth  grade  education, 
but  I  recognize  its  source.  In  the  report 
of  the  Commission  the  reason  why  the 
sixth  grade  requirement  was  chosen  is 
stated. 

I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear.  This 
Is  no  sinister  plot  on  the  part  of  these 
gentlemen  who  come  from  great  and 
populous  areas. 

There  Is  no  political  "hay"  for  me  in 
Colorado  w^lth  respect  to  this  vote  and 
this  debate.  This  Issue  Involves  one  of 
the  principles  about  which  sc«ne  of  us 
feel  deeply.  We  have  watched  the  situa- 
tion through  the  years.  We  think  prog- 
ress has  been  entirely  too  slow. 

I  wish  the  other  States  in  the  Deep 
South  had  done  as  well  in  this  field  as 
Florida  has  done.  Florida  has  made 
great  advances.  Perhaps  certain  coun- 
ties there  are  backward  in  this  regard, 
but  perhaps  It  could  be  said  that  certain 
counties  In  my  own  State  are  backward 
in  other  respects. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  the  Spanish  language  provision 
of  the  bill.  I  said  In  1957, 1  said  In  1960, 
and  I  rei)eat  now,  that  In  my  State  there 
are  citizens  of  Spanish  descent  who  come 
from  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  They 
have  the  right  to  vote.  The  pending 
proposal  would  not  help  those  people. 
They  have  always  had  to  fight  for  them- 
selves, because  certain  forces  are  trying 
to  squeeze  them  out.  That  is  not  done 
by  virtue  of  a  literacy  test,  but  by  eco- 
nomic boycott  practices. 


In  my  opinion,  as  we  say  in  the  field  of 
law,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  laid  a 
foundation  for  his  disctission  today. 
This  is  not  merely  because  of  a  literacy 
test  bill  or  the  report  on  voting  rights  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  decisions  of 
the  courts  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
progress  has  been  slow.  Congress  passed 
laws  both  in  1957  and  1960. 

We  have  been  knocked  down  in  this 
fight,  but  the  change  is  inevitable.  It 
will  come.  As  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said,  if  the  pending  proposal 
is  not  passed,  another  bill  will  be  passed. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  asked 
permission  to  interrupt  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  do  not  cast  any  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Senators  from  Elansas  or 
Iowa,  or  any  other  Senator  from  the 
Great  Plains  area. 

What  we  need  in  this  field  is  further 
education.  Most  of  the  people  in  my 
area  do  not  understand  what  is  happ>en- 
ing  to  American  citizens.  When  I  point 
out  to  them  the  situation  in  certain  coun- 
ties in  Southern  States  and  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  of  4,000  persons  only  5  are  vot- 
ing it  is  very  diflBcult  for  them  to  believe. 
I  tell  the  people  in  my  State  about  a 
three-man  decision  of  a  Federal  court 
involving  40,000  Americans  living  in  one 
parish,  26,000  whites  and  14,000  blacks. 
To  use  the  language  of  the  court's  find- 
ing, not  in  30  years  was  one  black  per- 
mitted to  register.  "When  my  people  at 
home  hear  that,  they  are  ready  to  fight. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  wha<t  we  must 
tell  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado,  percentage- 
wise, there  are  not  a  great  many  people 
in  the  group  called  nonwhite.  How- 
ever, I  am  also  surprised  that  not  many 
of  those  people  show  great  interest  in 
the  issue.  They  have  not  been  in- 
formed. As  I  say,  we  need  an  educa- 
tional program. 

The  motivation  of  Senators  is  not 
some  sinister  plot  for  a  ix)litical  purpose, 
directed  by  a  few  people.  The  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  has  branches  all 
over  America.  It  is  our  creation.  It  is 
our  creature.  It  has  repwrted  to  the 
President  and  it  has  reported  to  us.  I 
hope  we  shall  pay  some  attention  to  it 
in  the  very  near  future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


PRESIDENTIAL    DOMINATION    OF 
PUBLICITY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  Senators  have  been  talking  about 
virtue  and  minority  rights,  I  think  it 
only  fair  and  proper  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  two  articles  which 
were  recently  published.  The  first  en- 
titled "Kennedy's  Dominance  of  News 
Eyed,"  was  written  by  the  distinguished 
coliminist  James  Reston  and  published 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  May  10. 
The  second,  entitled  "President:  Policy 
Versus  Personality,"  was  written  by  the 
distinguished  columnist  David  Lawrence 
and  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  the  same  date. 
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As  m  member  ot  the  minority  group 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  I  must  say  that 
I  have  been  increasinciy  concerned 
about  the  balance  of  i>ublicity  beiii«  giv- 
en to  Issues.  I  beliere  the  reason  for  the 
concern  has  been  pointed  up  by  these 
two  excellent  articles.  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  Reston  point  out  that  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  publicity  given 
to  the  President,  far  more  than  has  ever 
heretofore  been  the  case,  when  the 
Presxlent  speaks  out  on  an  issue  the 
press,  radio  and  television  media  pub- 
lish his  position  on  the  issue  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

But  when  the  opposite  side  of  the  i£sue 
is  expressed — quita  often  by  one  of  us 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  ai&le  of  the 
Senate — it  receives  minute  coverage.  As 
a  result,  there  is  danger  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  may  obtain  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  Issues.  I  think  it  is  highly  signifi- 
cant when  a  comparatively  independent 
columnist  such  as  Mr.  Reston  concludes 
by  saying: 

It  Is  not  a  situation  that  promlaes  to  main- 
tain a  pollUcal  balance  of  power  in  the 
United  State*. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  will  be. 
I  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the  members  of 
the  press.  But  I  trust  that  all  members 
of  the  press  will  read  the  articles  of  Mr. 
Reston  and  Mr  Lawrence  very  carefully 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[F^um  Uie  Oes  Moines  RegUter.  May  10.  1962; 

KxNMCOTS'  DoMiKAMcz  OF  Nrvws  Eted 

(By  James  Reston) 

Los  AjtcELSs.  CAuy. — The  Increasing  power 
of  nationwide  masB  coaununlcatluns  la  ut>- 
vluusly  working  lo  the  political  advantage 
of  the  Kennedys.  Not  only  la  the  President 
dominating  the  p<^)Ilttcal  news  on  natlonai 
television,  but  his  only  comp)etltlon  tn  the 
national  magazines  seems  to  be  his  wife. 
Jacqueline 

On  top  of  all  this,  tne  advent  of  a  na- 
tionally circulated  daily  and  weekly  press 
is  clearly  adding  to  tills  trend.  Tlie  Wall 
Street  Journal  U  already  publishing  5  day.s 
a  week  on  the  Paclflc  coast  and  circulating 
the  Watlonal  Observer  on  Sunday  The  New 
York  Times  will  start  publishing  8  days  a 
week  In  Los  Angeles  in  the  autumn,  and  this 
Is  already  having  a  visible  effect  on  the 
Pacific  coa.st  dally  press 

They  are  Increasing  their  coverage  (^f  na- 
tional and  International  news.  They  are 
adding  more  nationally  syndicated  column"? 
most  of  them  originating  in  Wa.shlngtnn. 
and  all  thi.5  gives  the  President  an  eve;:  wider 
audience. 

This  !s  something  new  In  American  po- 
litical life  FYnnklln  Roosevelt  hid  radio  .md 
the  will  and  ability  to  use  It  effectively  But 
he  didn't  have  television.  Harry  Truman 
and  Dwight  Elsenhower  had  both  radio  and 
television   but  used   them  sparingly 

President  Kennedy,  however.  Is  explf  itlng 
all  media. 

SKEior^   PROBtin*  ros  arpTTBLiCA.vs 

This  conscious  policy  of  dominating  the 
nfws  Is  apparent  enough  In  Washington ,  but 
it  Is  even  nwre  striking  out  here — especially 
In  the  absence  of  a  popular  national  figure 
in  the  political  opposition. 

Pormer  President  Elsenhower  has  receded 
Into  the  well-earned  and  agreeable  shadows 
of  retirement.  Bockefeiicr  Is  sUU  a  remots 
regional    flgtire   at    this    distance,    and    even 


former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon,  show- 
ing off  his  new  house  U>  the  press,  seemed 
leas  of  a  natlonai  figure  than  he  did  when 
he  came  to  within  100.000  votes  of  the  Presi- 
dency a  little  over  a  year  ago 

This  Is  a  sertms  problem  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  It  Is  being  overwhelmed  In  the 
field  of  publicity,  which  is  the  iMttieground 
of  presidential  politics.  The  Uemocrnis  hsve 
psssfd  power  from  the  men  born  in  the  l&th 
century  to  Uie  liew  generation  born  tn  the 
20th.  and  the  CfOP  hiis  not  Also,  the  Re- 
publicans have  to  de;il  nnt  nrly  w'.'h  an 
articulate  y^ung  President  in  t.he  White 
House  but  with  the  whole  Kennedy  clan 

NTT    SINCE    rrDHV 

Nut  since  tl;e  d.iys  uX  Teddy  R^-osevelt  and 
his  Princess  Alice  has  there  been  anything 
like  It  and  the  Teddv  R<ii,.sovpI'_s  ilidn  t  have 
Instant  communication  with  the  whole  con- 
tinent. But  now  the  Kennedys  are  getting 
more  publicity  than  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Queen  of  England  combined 

Some  of  this  publirliy  i.s.  of  course,  ad- 
verse, particularly  In  the  r.atlonal  bu.^iness 
-ind  financial  papers,  and  e.<^pri-iai:y  .slnre  the 
steel  price  controversy  Bit  the  mn.«s  clr- 
ctilit:nn  magai'lnps  are  trenring  the  Ken- 
nedys like  a  r'jyal  f.imilv  :i:  d  overwhelming 
the  voice  of  the  smaller  critical  Jouri.als 

It  Is  true,  of  course  that  the  Pre-'.dent 
his  us'iillv  r!  rrrr-.Tcd  li.o  :.'-ws  In  all  gen- 
erations. What  he  says  .md  d<es  cumniands 
the  front  pa*;fs  even  If  he  d'jes  not  upen 
the  White  H.  use  and  Its  stafT  to  the  press 
and  TV  reportTS.  but  there  is  a  new  dl- 
n.en.-'.on  now 

Tiitat    IS    A    DANCrS 

As  the  daily  newspaper  goes  national,  mai.y 
of  the  large  city  nevsparxrs  th.it  litrd  to 
concentrate  on  local  news  have  t- >  move 
Into  the  world  V~>  meet  their  o  mp»titlun 
And  Kenne<lv.  being  an  astute  f>)l.tlr!Mn  Is 
exploiting  the  trend 

As  this  trend  rontlr.^ies  the  il.ingers  are 
r)bv:oii.s  The  "[P' /•.;•;  n  c.in  continue  to 
express  its  feelings  uii  the  floor  nf  the  Con- 
tTcss.  pnibably  In  the  presence  <;f  a  handful 
of  Memt>ers  and  spectators,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  .Tn  audience  of  mllllf-ns  any  day 
he  Mkps  If  1*  r.r-f  a  «!'U'!?!"n  th-<r  pr'  nil.^«^ 
to  maintain  a  polltlral  balance  uf  power  In 
the  United  States. 


I  Prom   the   Washington   Star     M.iy    10,    i:>6.:i 
P»ISI.^^J»T•      PoucY      Vnts'-s     Pfr-sowamtt-  - 

CRrrli   IsM       "F      A(TI    'NS      C\LI.KD      IMP«)RTANT 

AWD  L'ttCT) f4t4ix.-rr.D  WrrH  Pras<jNAt    Vii,ws 
(By  Davtd  Lawrence  i 

V/ho  are  the  rei  1  friends  of  President  Ken- 
nedy' Are  they  the  [>e<jple  who  resent  cnil- 
ci.sm  of  his  policies  and  want  r  suppre.'sed. 
or  are  they  the  critics  wh'j  point  out  errors 
while  there  Is  still  time  f(jr  the  President  t4) 
cirrect  them  before  he  tnrr^  an  elect  lor;  In 
which    the  voters  render  their    verdlcf 

Letters  from  a  small  minority  of  readers 
sometimes  Indicate  a  closed  mind  an  un- 
wMllngness  to  examine  citici.'m  they  dis- 
like and  a  tenden'-y  Uj  consider  it  as  ti.mehuw 
personally  unfriendly  to  the  official  *hij  is 
criticized. 

I'  so  happen.s  that  thl.s  correrpondeut.  for 
ex.imp;e  h.us  alw;tys  reg.irded  John  P  Ken- 
nedy as  a  man  of  engaging  personality  But 
the  Uklng  that  a  newspaper  writer  has  for 
a  President  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  serious  business  of  pointing  out  errors  In 
public  policy.  The  responsibility  uf  a  writer 
is  very  much  the  same  as  the  responFiblllty 
of  a  perron  who  holds  office  The  pe<jple  are 
not  Interested  in  one's  personal  preferences 
but  In  the  truth  about  government^*!  actions 
and  policies.  Public  ofllclais  pay  far  more 
heed  to  criticism  that  comes  from  conscien- 
tious critics  ti^an  they  do  to  the  plaudits 
that  come  from  sycophantic  friends  and 
worshiping    supporters.      The    other    day     an 


editorial   writer  of   the  Wall  Street  Journal 
wrute 

"The  Idea  seems  to  l>e  If  you  like'  the  man 
who  Is  President  you  should  support  his 
policies,  and  that  If  you  disagree  with  his 
p<  Ucles.  then  It  must  tie  that  you  'dislike' 
him  This  La  not  sn  uncommon  attitude.  It 
la  shared.  In  fact,  by  a  good  many  poUticlans 
themselves.  wh<j  can  t  avoid  the  hunian  reac- 
tion that  any  criticism  of  their  Ideas  is 
.s.  rnelinw  s  perstmal   attack.   .   , 

"If  our  p«r8onal  views  on  Mr  Kennedy 
are  of  the  slightest  Interest  to  anybody,  we 
find  hlni  personally  very  likable  and  tiave 
considerable  respect  for  him.  But  Uiat  is 
no  re^ison  for  us  to  spplsud  his  actions  In 
the  steel -price  affair,  in  which  w«  think  h« 
w.is  badly  mistaken  any  more  than  a  differ- 
ent view  (it  Mr  Kennedy  personally  would 
have  been  cau.se  for  not  applauding  Ills  de-  1 
ci.'ion  til  resume  nuclear  tests.  In  which  we 
think  he  did  the  i  nly  wise  thing  for  the 
country  Policy  and  not  personality  la  the 
measure  " 

D«mocra<  y  can  function  best  when  the 
electorate  ns  adequately  informed.  These  are 
days  when  tiighly  effective  use  Is  made  of 
television,  radio  and  the  press  to  pretent  the 
adminL^trall  n  s  side  on  public  queetlona 
But  »hal  of  the     other  side"? 

Thus,  for  Instance,  at  yesterday's  press 
conference  on  television  and  radio,  the  re- 
jMjrters  dldti  t  take  up  the  foUowtng  state- 
mei.t  by  liie  President  cunierulng  the  with- 
hiiiuin»{  t.LX  now  being  i^r^po.  ed  on  interest 
and  dnidends  He  s;iid  the  charges  l>elng 
m  ule  .against  the  bill  were  "not  true  "  He 
then  added 

"n\e  only  ones  affected  will  be  those  lii- 
diMduals  who  are  ri  i  n.  w  paying  the  tax"s 
they  owe  on  this  income,  either  through 
neglect  or  lur  some  uth<»r  reason." 

But  Mr  Kennedy  evidently  hasn  t  himfeif 
read  the  sUiU^mcnt  apjienring  In  the  news- 
piper,  the  (  ther  tl.iy  qu  ting  the  Commis- 
si. :ier  of  Internal  Revenue  as  saying  It  is 
estimated  '-hat  more  than  »200  million  will 
be  over-withheld.  '  and  that  these  tsxpaycrs 
would  have  U)  apply  for  quarterly  refunds. 
The  i'resldent  said  not  a  word  about  the  loss 
of  interest  to  Uie  taxpayer  on  liie  amounts 
tl.e  Governnieiit  t.ikes  aw.iy  from  hlra  tills 
way  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  year  Nor  did. 
Mr  Kpnnedy  nienti  n  the  plight  of  the  tax- 
payer who  wouldn  t  be  permitted  to  file  a 
claim  for  exemption  In  advance,  as  he  would 
owe  a  cerUiin  part  ^  I  the  amou.it  withheld 
but  not  all  of  It  He  wou.d  l)e  compelled  to 
wait  f.T  tiie  return  of  his  money 

How.  therefore,  can  the  vuters  get  the 
whole  s'ory  on  c<jntroverslal  Issues'*  Crltl- 
cim  was  nover  more  Important  to  the  ad- 
ministration Itself  and  to  the  country  than 
It  Is  today  VoUrs  are  In  the  last  analysis, 
fairmlnded  They  want  to  know  the  real 
ImjMict  of  national  and  International  p<jllcles 
on  their  own  Uve.s  and  on  the  future  of  ilielr 
childrtn  It  may  be  jjcpulor  for  a  President 
to  cry  I  ut  against  a  rls*  In  prices  but  gov- 
ernmental lnterferen''e  can  bring  on  a  re- 
cession If  It  causes  the  economic  system  to 
ber onie  .stagn.int  and  the  profit  tystem  to 
disintegrate. 

Re<o. lection  of  the  breakdown  In  192©. 
which  was  due  to  a  failure  of  the  national 
econ  niy  to  adjust  to  the  consequences  of 
W  rid  War  I,  may  have  become  dimmed  In 
the  minds  of  many  people  who  think  the  law 
or  supply  and  demand  can  be  brushed  aside 
and  the  Government  can  solve  everything. 
But  memories  of  the  IQSO's  tell  us  that. 
despite  on  excessive  ami  unt  (jf  governmental 
liiterventii.n  and  the  use  of  public  appro- 
prt.atlnns  of  the  "make  work"  variety,  unem- 
ployment figures  didn't  materUlly  diminish 
till  the  outbreak  of  W.rld  War  II.  Criticism. 
especl.iUy  on  economic  Issues,  was  never 
m<jre  important  than  It  Is  today,  as  week 
after  week  the  stock  market  reflects  a  grow- 
iiih'    fear   uf    and    lack   of   confidence    In    the 
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administration's  attlt-ide  toward  business. 
More  criticism  rattier  than  less  is  needed  to 
restore  that  confidence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLICEMEN  AND 
POLICE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wiah 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
:.s  Police  Week  and  that  yesterday  waa 
Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day. 

So  much  attent.on  Is  being  given 
nowadays  to  things  that  happen  on  the 
international  scene  and  to  crimes  on  the 
(iomestlc  scene  that  the  general  public 
seldom  is  made  aware  of  the  role  these 
unsung  public  servants  play  in  keeping 
the  United  States  a  strong  and  law-abid- 
inn  country.  Dedicated  and  largely  un- 
derpaid, our  policemi?n  and  peace  officers 
M.sk  their  lives  every  day  in  enforcing  our 
laws  and  renderiiig  numerous  helping 
hands  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Al.so.  I  believe  wi;  should  give  some 
recognition  to  those  who  share  the  bur- 
den of  law  enforcement  with  them — their 
wives  and  families.  Indeed,  the  job  of  a 
policeman  and  peace  officer  is  one  of  the 
mo.st  difficult  on  a  lamily  of  any  job  I 
know. 

Finally,  let  us  not  overlook  the  wom- 
en who  al.so  serve  as  peace  and  law  en- 
forcement officers.  They  have  done  an 
ouLstanding  service  and  have  maintained 
the  highest  standards  of  bravery  and  de- 
\otion  to  duty. 

Our  law  enforcement  officers  have  es- 
tablished a  great  tradition  in  this  coun- 
try. They  merit  our  praise  and  our 
salute — not  Just  today  but  every  day. 


DANGER    IN    MEDICARE    PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Pairfleld,  Iowa,  Daily 
Ledger  '  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  editorial  well  points  out  the 
worthlessness  of  the  rally  to  be  held  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
City  on  May  20,  which  President  Ken- 
nedy is  to  address  in  support  of  the 
Kiner-Anderson  medicare  bill. 

The  editorial  also  well  points  out  the 
darurer  this  program  has  for  the  entire 
.social  security  program,  and  that  if  it 
IS  enacted  we  may  well  look  forward  to 
an  eventual  payroll  tax  of  20  percent 
and  an  increase  in  the  tax  base  from 
$4,800  to  $9,000. 

It  is  well  recognized.  Mr.  President. 
that  some  type  of  program  is  needed  to 
protect  not  only  our  senior  citizens  but 
our  younger  citizens  as  well  from  eco- 
nomic ruin  following  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness or  accident.  Moreover,  it  Is  recog- 
nized that  some  type  of  program  is 
needed  to  enable  our  senior  citizens,  who 
are  in  need,  to  meet  medical  care  bills 
without  having  to  deplete  their  life  sav- 
ings or  place  a  mortgage  on  their  homes. 
But  this  does  not  automatically  lead  one 
to  the  Kling -Anderson  bill,  the  imple- 
mentation of  which  could  eventually 
wreck  our  social  security  system. 

When  President  Kennedy  appears  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  I  hope  that  he 
will  make  it  clear  to  all  in  attendance 
that  the  King-Anderson  bill  does  not 
cover  doctor  bills  and  that  it  would  ex- 


tend benefits  to  people  who  are  mil- 
lionaires as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
poor  and  In  need,  thus  diluting  the  bene- 
fits of  the  needy  and  Increasing  the  tax 
cost  for  everyone.  If  he  does  this,  the 
Garden  will  witness  another  knockout — 
this  time  of  the  King -Anderson  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial previously  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 

You  Can  Join  a  Rally  by  Sitting  Quietly 
IN    Yotja    Own    Homk 

Something  to  look  forward  to  is  the  big 
show  which  the  proponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration's medical-aid  bill,  known  as  the 
King-Anderson   bill,    will   stage   on    May   30. 

President  Kennedy  will  address  a  mass 
rally  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  where  he  will  speak  to  some  20,000 
over-65  folks. 

He  will  be  presented  with  50.000  letters 
pointing  out  medical  care  financial  hardship 
cases  as  well  as  petitions  containing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  names  demanding 
enactment  of  the  bill.  It  will  be  a  rally  in 
the  best  un-American  tradition — assemble  a 
multitude  and  whip  it  up  to  a  fine  frenzy. 

Few  win  ask.  and  those  who  think  they 
can  get  something  for  nothing  won't  care, 
what  it  win  cost.  In  fact  they  will  l>elieve 
It  wont  cost  anything  becavise  the  Govern- 
ment Is  going  to  pay  the  bill. 

Just  what  will  it  cost?  Nobody  knows  the 
upper  limits.  But  any  sixth-grader  can  fig- 
ure out  what  it  will  cost  to  begin  with. 
But  not  many  sixth-graders  have  figured  it 
out.  Nor  have  their  parents.  So,  we'll  give 
the  figures. 

The  bill  proposes  to  increase  social  secu- 
rity taxes  by  one-fourth  of  1  percent  to  em- 
ployees and  employers  and  to  increase  the 
tax  base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200  annually. 

That  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  $4,800 
amounts  to  $12  for  l>oth  the  employer  and 
the  employed.  To  extend  the  taxable  Income 
to  $5,200  wlU  Increase  the  addlUonal  $400 
by  3%  percent.  That  amounts  to  $13.50  for 
l)oth  the  employee  and  the  employer. 

The  total  additional  taxes  (to  begin  with) 
will  be  $51. 

The  social  security  bill  now  provides  for 
a  progressive  Increase  in  rates  until  they 
reach  9',i  percent  in  1968  (half  to  each  the 
employer  and  the  employed ) .  That  will 
bring  the  total  taxes  up  to  $444  on  every 
employed  person  earning  as  much  as  $4,800. 
Add  the  $51  proposed  In  the  King- Anderson 
bill  and  the  figure  reaches  $495. 

How  much  further  might  It  go?  Before 
we  give  you  one  man's  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion let's  look  at  where  it  started.  Until 
January  1,  1950,  the  maximum  social  secu- 
rity tax  was  $60.  It  is  now  $300.  In  1968 
It  will  be  $444  under  present  provisions  of 
the  law. 

Now  for  one  man's  answer  to  our  question. 
He  Is  one  of  the  planners  who  would  have 
a  voice  in  administering  the  fund.  He  ap- 
peared before  a  Senate  committee  on  March 
23.  1961.  He  said  "I  foresee  a  payroH  tax  of 
20  percent  and  an  Increase  in  the  tax  base  to 
$9,000  " 

If  he  is  a  good  guesser  (and  his  guess  Is 
backed  by  the  wish  to  make  it  so)  the  maxi- 
mum tax  would  be  $1,800  a  year. 

Social  security  taxes  are  now  400  percent 
greater  than  in  1949.  By  1968  they  will  be 
640  percent  greater  even  If  medical  care  is 
not  provided  under  social  security.  One  of 
the  architects  of  the  superstate  thinks  they 
might  become  as  much  as  2.900  percent 
greater  than  in  1949. 

There  is  still  time  to  get  to  New  York  on 
May  20  and  join  the  crowd  to  whoop  It  up 
for  free  medlc&l  care.  If  you  can't  get 
there    you    can    still    participate.      Just   sit 


quietly.  Don't  write  your  Congressman. 
He  will  then  know  that  that  New  York  rally 
is  the  voice  of  the  people. 


INCREASE  IN  PRESIDENTIAL 
POWER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  President  Eisenhower  articu- 
lated the  concern  which  all  thinking 
Americans  have  been  feeling  over  the 
course  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  taking.  He  declared 
forthrightly  that  the  continuous  efforts 
of  President  Kennedy  to  increase  hia 
powers  constitute  a  threat  to  the  liberty 
of  all  Americans. 

This  is  a  strong  warning  to  be  coming 
from  a  former  President  who  has  no  axes 
to  grind  except  those  which  will  keep  our 
Nation  strong  and  will  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life.  He  well  knows 
that  the  strength  of  our  Federal  system 
has  been  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  powers  between  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  ju^cial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment; and  that  concentration  of  too 
much  power  in  the  Executive  will  dis- 
tort this  balance  and  bring  about  the 
fall  of  what  we  have  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  President  Ken- 
nedy is  deliberately  seeking  to  destroy 
our  Government.  His  Intentions  are  not 
being  questioned.  But  there  is  a  strong 
feeling — and  it  is  supported  by  evi- 
dence— that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers are  falling  into  the  error  of  be- 
lieving that  the  end  justifies  the  means — 
a  philosophy  that  has  been  alien  to  our 
way  of  life.  It  is  a  philosophy  based  on 
expediency.  It  may  work,  but  that  does 
not  justify  its  use. 

In  the  May  12  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  is  an  article  by  the  able 
columnist.  Gould  Lincoln,  entitled  "The 
Power  Grab  Issue."  which  discusses  Pres- 
ident Elisenhower's  press  conference.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

The  Poweh-Grab  Issue 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Former  President  Elsenhower — who  re- 
mains a  sfKjkesman  for  millions  of  Americans, 
and  by  no  means  only  Republicans — threw 
the  book  at  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
his  demands  for  increased  Executive  power 
at  a  press  conference  Thursday.  There  was 
no  name  calling;  no  "give  'em  hell"  tech- 
nique. But  his  stimmary  of  these  demands, 
his  declaration  that  this  gradual  swelling  of 
a  tremendous  Federal  bureaucracy  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  might  ultimately  destroy  self- 
reliant  citizenship  and  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try was  effective.  His  statement  was  made 
after  more  than  3  hours  of  discussion  of 
governmental  affairs  with  the  Republican 
leaders  of  Congress.  This  was  his  first  prefs 
conference  in  the  National  Capital  since  he 
left  the  White  House  in  January  1961. 

The  former  President  obviously  is  willing 
to  take  this  issue  of  bigger  and  bigger  Federal 
Government  and  less  and  less  reliance  on 
State  and  local  government — and  finally  on 
the  Individual  citizen — to  the  country  in 
the  coming  campaign.  He  strongly  urged 
the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress  as  a 
safeguard  against  grabs  for  power.  It  is  just 
as  obvious  that  President  Kennedy  and  his 
administration  are  quite  ready  to  dramatize 
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thl«  iMue  of  greater  power  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Indeed,  the  President  has 
already  done  so.  And  since  that  Is  the  case. 
It  U  likely  to  go  Into  the  fight  for  political 
control  of  Congress  which  Is  soon  to  get 
underway. 

nVZ     DEMANDS    TOIL    POWEl 

General  ELsenhower  listed  five  demands  for 
additional  Bxecutlve  power  which  President 
Kennedy  has  made  of  Congress.  They  In- 
clude authority  to  modify  Federal  Income 
taxes  whenever  the  President  decides  It  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  the  country's  economy 
This  means  lower  the  taxes,  no  matter 
whether  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  to  bor- 
row additional  billions  to  carry  on.  Also 
Included  was  authority.  In  the  hands  of  the 
President,  to  finance  large-scale  public  works 
programs  by  diversion  of  funds  dedicated  by 
Congress  to  other  purposes;  authority  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  a  whole 
host  of  State  and  local  responsibilities.  In- 
cluding authority  for  the  establishment  of  a 
E>epartment  of  Urban  Affairs;  authority  to 
recrlment  all  agriculture  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  ever  attempted  before,  finally, 
authority  to  dilute  the  Independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointment of  Its  Chairman  This  Is  to  be 
accomplished  by  making  the  term  of  offlce  of 
the  Chairman  coincide  with  that  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 

Some  of  these  demands  for  additional  au- 
thority have  already  been  attacked  by  rhe 
Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House — Senator  Dixksxn  of  Illinois  and  Rep- 
resentative Haljleck  of  Indiana.  On  one  the 
administration  has  suffered  defeat  ( a/t  !e<ist 
for  the  time  being) — the  creation  of  an 
Urban  Affairs  Department,  which  Mr  Ken- 
nedy sought  to  accomplish  through  an 
Executive  order  The  House  vetoed  his 
order  by  a  significant  majority  The  other 
demands  are  running  Into  strong  opposition. 
and  If  any  legl.slation  Is  enacted  regiirding 
them.  It  Is  likely  to  be  considerably  modified 

The  relations  between  the  former  Presi- 
dent and  President  Kennedy  since  the  latter 
took  office  have  been  friendly  Mr  Kennedy 
has  sought  General  Elsenhower's  opinion  as 
well  as  Information  on  a  number  of  lmp>or- 
tant  matters  Whether  this  open  attack  on 
the  Kennedy  domestic  policies  will  change 
the  atmosphere  remains  to  be  seen  General 
Elsenhower  indicated  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed, also  to  the  Kennedy  administration's 
Insistence  up>on  Increasingly  heavy  Federal 
spending  on  all  fronts 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  8  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
Is  an  article  by  the  distinguished  Wash- 
ington corresF>ondent  for  the  Register. 
Mr  Richard  Wilson,  entitled  "Expan- 
sion of  Presidential  Authority."  in-hich 
relates  to  this  subject,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Expansion  or  Presidential  Authobity 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

W\SHiNCTON,  DC — Now  that  we  are  well 
Into  the  Kennedy  administration  the  basic 
domestic  Issue  emerges  more  clearly  It  In- 
volves an  assertion  of  Presidential  leadership 
In  m.\ny  areas  of  domestic  life,  and  the  use 
of  methods  of  doing  so.  which  are  resulted 
by  very  large  segments  of  the  population 

On  the  numerous  questions  Involved  It  can 
be  sensed  that  there  Is  a  close  division  of 
opinion  In  the  country,  as  there  was  In  the 
presidential  election.  This  tends  to  mrxler- 
ate  what  otherwise  might  be  a  more  rapid 
movement  toward  a  much  stronger  Presi- 
dency than  can  exist  under  present  imuta- 
tions. 


For  example.  It  can  only  be  concluded  on 
balance  that  President  Kennedys  approach 
to  new  concepts  of  labor-management  rela- 
tionships Is  moderate,  at  least,  for  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  because  it  implies  important 
restraints  upon  labor  as  well  as  Indus- 
try, and  a  careful  ind  respectful  re(;,ird  for 
the  operation  of  the  profit  system 

A  Deni(x:ratlc  President  1:  under  many 
pressures  to  adopt  a  somewhat  different  tone 
It  Is  not  suggested  here  that  Democrats  do 
not  like  profits.  It  la  only  suggested  that  a 
Democratic  President  Is  under  more  pres- 
sure than  .\  R«»pubUr;in  to  orient  himself  to 
econ.)mic  concepts  favored  by  organized 
labor. 

PRESIDENTIAI.     AI-TIIORtTT 

Kennedy's  moderation,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, Ls  reflected  In  the  recent  report 
of  his  Lpbor-Management  Committee  This 
Committee  representing  big  labor,  big  In- 
dustry and  the  public,  carefully  avoided  the 
extremities  of  Government  Interventkm  In 
the  collertlve-bari-'ainlnt;  [r'M-e.t.s  It  rejected 
iilso  pric"  r'in*r<'l  and  'he  nv  st  Invidious 
cf  all  remeflies  f'T  labor  .strife,  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  even  in  the  big  Indus- 
tries afTecting  the  p\ibllc  siifety  and  welfiire 

What  it  did  recommend  was  an  extension 
of  Presidential  a\ithority.  but  still  subject 
to  restraint  by  the  Cf>urt.s  This  new  author- 
ity would  give  the  President,  before  Judicial 
action  the  power  to  declare  an  80-day  cckjI- 
ing-ofT  i>erlfxl  between  parties  to  a  labor 
dispute  which  endnngered  the  natl.nal 
heaUh  or  safety 

This  function  now  resides  in  the  courts 
under  the  laft-Hirtley  Act  But  the  Presl- 
dents  action  would  be  subject  to  j\idiclal 
review  at  the  instance    jf  any  a.Teoted  party 

During  the  c<x)ling-off  period,  the  Presi- 
dent could  and  undotibtedly  would  s\igge«t 
to  the  contesting  parties  the  terms  of  a  set- 
tlement th.it  would  protect  the  national  In- 
terest If  'he  strike  was  not  ended  In  the 
80-day  period  of  Presidential  Intervention, 
the  President  would  be  authc-rlzed  to  ask 
Congress  for  special  action 

TTiis  proposal  would  thus  recognize  In  l.iw. 
and  not  merely  In  practice,  the  Presidents 
responsibility  to  guide  both  labor  and  man- 
agement toward  a  settlement  on  terms 
deemed  to  ser^e  the  public  Interest  at  the 
time 

It  rannot  be  questioned  that  this  is  a  very 
large  order  Henry  Ford  II  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lab<'r-management-pvibllc  panel, 
tould  not  see  how  r  nr'  inoted  the  at.ited 
aim   of  free  collective  barnalnlng 

The  new  prop<«al  nts  into  a  context  even 
larger  than  labor-manjigement  relations,  that 
staled  at  the  t)eginnlng  on  the  basic  i»«ue  of 
the  assertion  of  Presidential  leadership  In 
many  areas 

.NOTrWORTH  y      I.NST\.VCES 

It  needs  to  be  considered  also  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedv  or  those  associated  with  hirn 
have  prf>po«ed  an  expansion  of  Presidential 
authority  in  other  field.s  There  are  three 
noteworthy    Instances 

Kennedy  h.i.s  himself  proposed  to  Congress 
that  he  be  given  authority  without  hlsUirlc 
conitresslonal  authorization,  to  lower  In- 
come taxes  within  a  stated  range  in  times 
of  economic  emergenrv 

He  has  asked  also  f.ir  au'hi.rlty  to  expand 
public  works  expenditures  in  such  times  of 
emergency  without  8f>ecinc  congressional 
authorization 

Finally  the  President  h*is  a-sked  for  the 
broadest  Executive  authority  to  lower  tariffs 
.icroea  the  board  A  corollary  revision  of 
law  would  place  the  President  In  a  stronger 
fK)eltlon  to  iiifluence  the  national  economic 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  The 
rotation  of  positions  on  this  Bojurd  would  l>e 
changed  so  that  a  President  would  be  able 
to  appoint  a  Chairman  instead  of 
being  in  the  position  of  having  to 
accept  an  already  existing  Chairman  from 
another  administration 


In  each  separate  case  It  may  be  hard  to 
arg\ie  against  the  expansion  of  Presidential 
authority  What  is  CAlled  for  when  such 
authority  Is  expanded  Is  a  high  degree  of 
public  confidence  and  trust  In  the  Presi- 
dential Office 

It  in;iy  be  the  presence  or  lack  of  such 
trust  U\ai  I  luses  the  division  In  the  country 
today 

So  far  as  labor  and  management  are  con- 
cerned, the  desired  atmosphere  of  confidence 
and  trust  In  the  White  House  may  not  be 
forthcoming  until  the  President  has  dra- 
matically applied  to  big  labor  the  sanctions 
he  applied  to  big  steel. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President.  In  con- 
clusion. I  think  it  well  to  point  out  that 
a  number  of  candidates  for  Congress  this 
fall  have  announced  that  they  are  going 
to  run  as  100  percent  for  the  program  of 
President  Kennedy  Perhaps  they  think 
this  is  a  popular  thing  to  do,  but  it  might 
be  well  for  them  to  reflect  that  they 
should  really  aspire  to  become  Members 
of  an  independent  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  serve  there  as  custo- 
dians of  the  power  which  that  branch 
should  retain  if  our  American  way  of 
life  IS  to  be  preserved. 


PT^EEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  in  the 
May  10  issue  of  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Journal  there  appeared  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Time  To  Approve  Mumdt's  Free- 
dom Academy  "  I  happ>en  to  have  the 
privilege  of  being  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to 
e.slabh.sh  a  Freedom  Academy.  I  believe 
that  the  editorial  merits  the  attention  of 
Mt-mbers  of  Congress  who  feel  very 
.slron«ly  that  there  is  something  lacking 
in  the  Federal  system  so  far  as  concerns 
turning  out  people  who  are  well  enough 
informed  to  take  the  offensive  in  the  cold 
war  .strutjgle  with  the  Communist  world. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  punted  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RKCORn, 
as  follows 

Time    Io   Approve   Mcndt'b   Fsezdom 

ACADCMT 

At  this  stage  of  the  cold  war.  how  does  the 
Unite<l  States  stack  up  against  its  major 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union?  Most  Amerl- 
<;ins  agree  at  this  point  that  the  US  mili- 
tary (Misltlon  probably  Is  more  powerful 
than  that  of  Russia  We  have  the  nuclear 
hardware  and  other  defensive  weapons 
needed  to  meet  any  aggression  our  potential 
hot  w.ir  enemy  might  throw  at  us.  This  the 
Soviet  I'nion  knows  that  the  United  States 
could  retaliate  with  such  devastating  force 
that  the  U  S  .S  R 'a  very  existence  would  be 
In  Jeopardy 

Something  of  an  at<jmlc  stalemate  now  ex- 
ists B<ith  sides  have  respect  for  the  other's 
power  But  still  the  cold  war  goes  on.  fought 
not  on  major  military  battlegrounds  but  In- 
stead on  the  realm  of  an  Ideological  strug- 
gle b'-fween  tlie  Commvinlst  and  non- 
Communisi  worlf* 

Unfortunately,  the  United  SUtee  In  this 
respect  does  not  measure  up  well  In  a  com- 
p.irls<^)n  with  the  Soviet  political  warfare 
system  Throughout  the  globe  we  are  be- 
ing outmaneuvered  frequently  by  the  well- 
oile<l  Soviet  ideological  machine,  largely 
because  this  type  of  operation  traditionally 
has  not  been  practiced  In  our  free  society 
But  It  has  been  developed  to  a  fine,  needle- 
sh.irp  point  by  the  Commvinlsts  who  find  It 
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a  convenient  way  to  win  territory  without 
the  use  of  nuclear  missiles  or  massed  troops. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  Government 
must  get  Into  the  act,  to  more  adequately  sell 
the  UB.  point  of  view  to  the  world.  This 
it  could  do  under  provisions  of  a  bill  advo- 
cated for  some  time  by  Senator  Karl  Mundt, 
of  South  Dakota,  and  endorsed  b$  a  group 
of  U.S.  Senators  from  both  parties — Senators 
representing  both  the  conservative  and  lib- 
eral viewpoints.  This  legislation  would  es- 
tablish a  Freedom  Academy  to  train  Oovern- 
ment personnel  and  private  citizens  In  cold 
war  strategy.  It  would  be  a  counterpart  of 
the  Russian  political  warfare  schools  already 
In  existence.     As  Senator  Mundt  puts  It: 

"In  the  theater  of  the  cold  war.  we  still 
o()erate  with  far  too  many  amateurs  who 
have  the  desire  to  win  but  who  completely 
liick  the  needed  training  and  background 
with  which  to  succeed.  While  we  are  train- 
ing military  people  (or  the  hot  war  that  we 
are  not  fighting,  we  are  falling  to  train  peo- 
ple to  operate  In  the  cold  war  conflict  in 
which  we  are  presently  engaged." 

Tills  view  Is  shared  by  other  Senators  who 
cosponsor  the  measure.  They  Include  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  Democrat, 
who  originally  signed  the  bill  with  Senator 
MuNDT.  a  Republican:  Senators  CLirroKO 
Case,  a  Republican,  of  New  Jersey;  Thomas 
DoDD.  Democrat,  Connecticut;  Gborge 
Smatheks.  Democrat,  Florida;  Bauit  Oolo- 
WATER,  Republican.  Arizona;  William  Prox- 
MiRK,  Democrat,  Wisconsin;  Hnuic  Fono, 
Republican,  Hawaii;  Jorm  Marshall  Bxttlkr, 
Republican,  Maryland;  Bourke  Hickkm- 
LooPm.  Republican.  Iowa;  Jack  R.  Mnxaa, 
Itepubllcan,  Iowa;  and  Kenmith  Kxatikg, 
Republican,  New  York. 

That  list  of  Senators  Is  Indicative,  we  are 
confident,  of  the  nonpartisan  support  the 
Freedom  Academy  should,  and  undoubtedly 
will,  receive  In  Confress.  A  recent  Gallup 
IKJll  report  showed  that  89  percent  of  the 
j)ersons  interviewed  favored  the  Preedom 
Academy  Idea.  14  percent  opposed,  and  17 
percent  were  of  no  opinion.  From  those  re- 
sulU,  Congress  should  be  convinced  of  the 
wide  public  lupport  for  the  Preedom 
Academy. 

In  a  joint  statement  the  other  day.  Sen- 
ators MUNvr  and  Douglas  said:  "It  Is  our 
sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  schedule,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  bearlnfi  on  8.  822  so  that  this 
vital,  needed  measure  can  be  given  the  full 
study  and  review  required  by  the  committee. 
We  are  confident  that  once  these  bearings 
are  held,  additional  support  wUl  be  given  to 
thU  proposal  and  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  will  desire  speedy  enactment  of 
S    822  •• 

With  those  sentiments  we  agree.  It  Is 
time  to  establish  a  Freedom  Academy. 


STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
crease in  steel  prices  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  reflected  in  an  Increase 
in  costs  of  farm  machinery,  adding  to 
the  cost-price  squeeze  of  our  farmers. 

Accordingly,  it  requires  considerable 
objectivity  and  statesmanship  for  the 
farm  Journal  to  deplore  the  way  in 
which  the  steel  price  increase  was  pre- 
vented. Expedient  farm  editors  would 
ordinarily  be  tempted  to  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  dismiss  the  affairs  as  a  case 
of  where  the  end  result  justified  the 
means. 

Not  so  with  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
spokesman.  The  lead  editorial  in  the 
May  5  issue,  entitled  "Everybody  Loses 
in  Power  Politics."  is  a  reproduction  of 
an  article  by  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau,  which 


points  out  the  dangerous  implications 
for  farmers  and  all  American  citizens 
existing  in  naked  political  power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Everybody  Loses  in  Power  Politics 
(By  Carleton  I.  Pickett) 

Political  ruthlessness  was  demonstrated 
the  other  day  in  the  matter  of  steel  prices. 
Whether  It  was  necessary  or  not  will  be 
argued  from  now  on  until  we  come  to  a  day 
when  we  no  longer  dare  to  argue  out  loud. 
The  point  Is  big  steel  loet,  the  administra- 
tion lost,  and  you  and  I  lost. 

Big  steel  lost  the  right  to  make  economic 
decisions  at  the  management  level  and 
bowed  to  the  power  of  government  to  harass, 
probe,  and  cause  economic  loss  through  the 
withdrawal  of  contracts. 

The  administration  lost  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  any  claim  to  holding  the  inflation 
line  by  persuasion.  It  lost  too  the  con- 
fidence of  thoughtful  men  and  women  who 
have  been  rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
It  Isn't  such  a  very  great  step  from  con- 
stitutional executives  to  dictators. 

You  and  I  lost  because  for  a  long,  long 
time  we  will  wonder  Just  how  safe  it  la  to 
flght  to  preserve  our  liberty  against  big 
government. 

The  fanner  has  watched  the  passing  event 
with  considerable  interest  and  understand- 
ing. Threatened  with  all  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment If  he  does  not  accept  a  Federal  farm 
program  that  was  conceived  in  a  belief  In 
Government  management  and  born  In  coer- 
cion, the  farmer  still  finds  himself  fighting 
all  the  power  of  the  administration  In  order 
to  preserve  to  himself  and  his  sons  the  right 
of  management. 

Every  propaganda  source  available  has 
been  exploited  to  drive  through  the  Con- 
gress a  farm  bill  that  cannot  possibly  per- 
form what  It  promises.  Not  in  my  lifetime 
has  so  much  time,  travel,  use  of  tax  money, 
men,  speeches,  and  what  comes  very  close 
to  threats  been  employed  to  defeat  the 
farmer. 

Can  any  citizen  c»-  group  of  citizens  suc- 
cessfully disagree  with  Government  on  a 
policy? 

The  issue  Is  not  one  to  run  from  and  the 
farmer  isn't  running.  He  may  just  get  his 
ears  beat  off  because  thU  is  tough  politics, 
it  U  frightening  politics.  It  Is  a  flght  that 
admits  of  no  compromise. 

The  public  is  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  becoming  tranquillzed  by  political 
doubletalk.  The  issue  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress will  abdicate  or  not.  The  indications 
aren't  very  heartening.  You  can  be  made  to 
look  upon  big  steel  as  profiteers,  gougers, 
enemies  of  the  public  welfare,  by  ovir  own 
Government  propagandizing  the  people.  Be- 
lieve It  If  you  wish.  But  take  one  good, 
clear  look  at  naked  political  power,  while  you 
still  can. 

The  Intellectuals,  the  ultrallberals,  the 
sobbing  social  welfare  advocates  may  all  com- 
bine to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  programs 
and  policies  which  require  massive  pKDwer 
pressures  and  mighty  propaganda.  Let  the 
sorry  results  rest  upon  their  heads  but  you — 
you  and  I  lost  the  fight  over  steel  prices 
the  other  day.  How  many  more  fights  can 
we  afford  to  lose. 

Can  we  lose  the  farm  fight  to  Freeman, 
and  will  the  public  sit  by  and  let  us  lose? 
Can  we  sacrifice  the  American  farmer  on 
a  modern  cross  of  Iron? 


WAGE  INCREASES 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  minds 


of  the  people  over  the  policy  of  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  wage  increases. 

In  his  speech  before  the  United  Auto 
Workers  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  the 
President  called  for  limiting  wage  in- 
creases to  productivity  gains. 

He  did  not  point  ouf  that  in  some  in- 
dustries wage  increasas  have  lagged  be- 
hind productivity  gates  more  than  in 
others,  and  that  in  order  for  the  workers 
to  receive  a  fair  share  it  might,  in  a  given 
instance,  be  fair  for  a  wage  Increase  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  productivity  gain 
over  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Walter  Reuther,  the  president  of  the 
UAW,  was  quick  to  make  it  plain  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  President's  point 
of  view.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Reuther's 
members  should  receive  wage  Increases 
in  excess  of  productivity  gains  over  a 
certain  period  of  time  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  in  relationship  to  other  indus- 
tries. And  it  is  possible  that  they  should 
not.  This  is  something  to  be  left  to  the 
bargaining  table. 

But  so  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  outer  limits  of  wage  in- 
creases that  one  is  liable  to  overlook  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  and  of 
management  in  productivity  gains. 
Heretofore,  both  of  these  areas  have 
shared  productivity  gains  with  labor,  as 
a  general  rule.  Management  has  made 
more  profits.  The  general  public  has 
shared  through  Federal  income  taxes 
paid  on  these  additional  profits  or 
through  price  decreases.  And  labor  has 
received  increased  wages  or  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

The  matter  of  increased  productivity 
in  its  relation  to  wages,  profits,  taxes, 
and  prices  has  finally  received  the  na- 
tional attention  it  should  long  ago  have 
received.  But  it  is  for  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  primarily  to  work  out 
the  relationshlj:  of  these  factors  in  given 
situations — taking  Into  consideration  the 
forces  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
competition.  It  is  for  the  Congress  to 
establish  the  guidelines,  if  these  should 
be  established  to  insure  protection  of 
the  national  interest.  And  it  is  for  the 
President  to  execute — not  establish — 
these  guidelines.  Let  us  not  forget  that. 
In  the  May  11  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  there  is  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Taylor  on  this  subject 
which  points  out  very  clearly  the  deep 
differences  between  the  President's 
policy  and  that  of  Mr.  Reuther — dif- 
ferences which  some  people  are  trying, 
for  political  purposes,  to  sweep  under 
the  rug  but  which  cannot  be  ignored.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also,  in  the  May  8  Issue  of  the  Sioux 
City  Journal  is  an  excellent  article  by 
the  economist,  Sylvia  Porter,  which  ex- 
plains the  guideposts  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Gtovemment  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  establish  in  the 
wage-price  area  and  also  discloses  the 
great  flexibility  which  exists  in  these 
guideposts — a  flexibility  which,  as  I  have 
indicated  before,  will  provide  for  con- 
siderable controversy  which  should  be 
settled  at  the  bargaining  table.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Porter's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

i  Prom    ttit   Wall   Street   Journal  | 

Wages   and   Polittcs 

(By   Frederick   Taylor) 

Atlantic  Crrr.  N.J. — President  Kennedy 
says  that  "no  flnancial  sleight  of  hand  can 
raise  real  wages  and  profits  faster  than 
productivity  without  defeating  their  own 
purpose  through  Inflation."  And  he  calls 
for  limiting  wage  boosts  to  productivity 
gains. 

Walter  P  Reuther.  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union,  says  that  "wages  and 
salaries  at  least  In  the  Immediate  future 
must  increase  faster  than  our  normal  po- 
tential for  Increasing  productivity  "  And 
he  calls  for  "catchup"  pay  boosts  for 
workers  In  the  alrcraf..  and  missile  industry 

If  you  think  this  reflects  a  sharp  differ- 
ence of  opinion  then  you  are  mistaken^ 
that  is.  1/  you  follow  the  reasoning  of  Mr 
Reuther  and  his  top  lieutenants  It  Is  a 
reasoning  that  apparently  permits  the  unlun 
on  the  one  hand  to  exempt  Itself  from  Mr 
Kennedy's  "guidelines"  for  labor  barKauiing 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  proclaim  its  solid 
support  of  the  President's  policy 

Tills  verbal  tap-dancing  occurred  at  the 
UAW's  annual  convention,  which  ended 
here  yesterday,  and  It  may  be  worth  re- 
counting In  some  detail  because  of  the  im- 
plication that  while  labor  strove  mightily 
to  elect  Mr  Kennedy,  It  wont  neces-siirily 
feel  itself  bound  by  his  wage  policy  if  It 
wants  more  than  the  President  .says  It  should 
have  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  im- 
pression of  harmony  with  the  administra- 
tion is  Judged  by  the  union  to  be  more  Im- 
portant than  harmony  Itself. 

It  ail  began  a  week  ago  when  Mr  Reuther 
held  a  press  conference  the  day  befDre  the 
convention  began  In  that  session  he  em- 
phasized that  he  believes  workers  in  the 
aircraft  and  missile  Industry  have  lagged 
"way  behind  the  parade'  as  far  as  wa«e 
Increases  are  concerned.  In  a  companion 
report,  Mr  Reuther  complained  that  since 
1960  major  employers  in  other  leading  in- 
dustries increased  workers'  take-home  wat^e.s 
from  19  to  23  cents  an  hour  but  that  in  the 
aerospace  Industry  the  Increases  were  only 
11  to  14  cents  an  hour  So  he  proposed 
"catchup"  raises  to  bring  aerospace  wage 
rates  up  to  date  with  other  major  indus- 
tries 

CONFKH     BY     rrLEPHONE 

Two  days  later  reporters  discovered  In  an- 
other section  of  Mr  Reuther's  report  to  the 
convention  that  he  was  demanding  that 
wages  and  salaries  rise  faster  than  produc- 
tivity He  argued  that  real  wages  have  been 
lagging  behind  productivity  and  that  this 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  the  stagnation 
of   the  economy 

The  stories  which  appeared  Monday  morn- 
ing promptly  stirred  up  members  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
who  called  newspapers  to  get  more  detail  on 
what  the  labor  leaders"  report  said  By  Mnn- 
d.^y  afternoon.  Mr  Reuther  and  the  President 
were  on  the  telephone  At  10  30  p  m  Mnn- 
d.iv.  Mr  Reuther  Issued  a  2-page  statement 
which  said  that  the  "UAW  policy  on  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  In  conformity  with  and 
supports  the  efforts  of  the  President  to 
achieve  a  stable  price  structure  " 

Mr  Reuther  was  able  to  Issue  su^-h  a  re- 
markable solidarity"  statement  In  light  of 
his  demand  that  wage  Increases  should 
outstrip  productivity  by  citing  selected  por- 
tions of  the  1962  report  of  the  Council  of 
E''<)oomlc  Advisers 

The  first  says  Productivity  Is  a  guide 
rather  than  a  rule  for  appraising  wage  and 
price  behavior  f  )r  several  reasons  First, 
there  are  a  number  of  problems  involved  in 
measuring  productivity  change,  a  number  of 


alternative  measures  are  available  Second, 
there  is  nothing  immutable  In  fact  or  in  Jus- 
tice about  the  distribution  of  the  total  prod- 
vict  between  labor  and  nonlabor  Incomes  " 
(labor  Income  In  the  economists'  lexicon  is 
wages  and  salaries,  nonlabor  Income  is  prof- 
Its.  Interest  and  the  like) 

The  second  stateme  it  says  that  the  pro- 
p<irtlons  in  which  labor  and  nonlabor  In- 
comes share  the  product  of  Industry  have  not 
been  Immutable  throughout  American  hls- 
tfjry  nor  can  they  t>e  exp>ected  to  stand  for- 
ever where  they  are  today  It  is  desirable 
that  labor  and  management  should  bargain 
explicitly  about  the  distribution  of  the  In- 
come of   particular  firms  or  industries  ' 

The.se  two  statements,  the  unkm  leaders 
insist,  permit  Mr  Reuther  to  call  for  wnge 
Increases  bigger  than  productivity  raises  and 
yet  remain   In   harmony  with    the  President 

But  the  same  report  also  says  that  the 
general  guide  for  noninflathniHry  wai^e  be- 
havior Is  that  the  rate  of  inrrea.se  in  wage 
rates  (including  fringe  benefits  i  in  eiu-h  In- 
dustry be  equal  to  the  trend  rate  of  overall 
productivity  Increase 

OUTER  LiMrrs  or  proorcss 

And  Mr  Kennedy  In  his  speech  to  the 
UAW  convention  Tuesday,  in  which  he  very 
firmly  ordered  labor  U)  exercise  restraint  In 
Its  bargaining  demands,  at  one  point  es- 
chewed the  subleties  by  flatly  stating.  It 
IS  a  simple,  inescapable  economic  truth  that 
Increases  m  pr<>dui-nvl*y  in  .uitput  per  man- 
hour  may  set  the  outer  limita  of  our  eco- 
nomu-  progress  '  He  then  made  the  renuirlc 
that  no  tinancial  sleight  of  hand  can  boost 
wages  and  prufttjs  faster  than  productivity 
without  c  vusing  Inflation 

And  h'lW  did  the  UAW  accept  these  Pres- 
idential statements  which  .seemed  to  reject 
Mr  Heuthers  thesis''  Perh.ips  not  surpri.s- 
ingly,  as  an  afflrmatlon  of  Its  pi>6irujn  by 
pointing   out   .1   particular   Kennedy   remark 

While  individual  adju.stment.s  may  have  to 
be  made  to  flt  the  previous  patterns  in  indi- 
vidual Industries,  m  general  a  wage  policy 
which  seeks  us  gains  out  of  the  truit.s  of 
technology  instead  of  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumers is  the  one  basic  approach  that  can 
help  every  segment  of  the  economy 

This  s.ivs  one  unlf>n  offlcl.il  nie.ins  its 
okay  to  go  after  bigger  pay  raises  from  in- 
dustries that  'are  below  pattern  '  and  he 
leaves  the  .strong  impre.sslon  th.it  the  union 
will  be  the  judge  uf  which  industries  In 
which  this  18  so 

That  people  only  listen  Ui  what  thev  want 
to  he.ir  was  vividly  Illustrated  the  day  after 
Mr  Kennedy  spoke  to  the  convention  A 
delegate  demanded  a  resolution  condemning 
the  press  coverage  of  the  President  s  speech 
saying  he  didn  t  hear  Mr  Kennedy  say  any- 
thing about  wage  restraints. 

Mr  Reuther  resfK)nded  that  98  percent 
of  the  publishers  in  the  country  had  been 
against  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  Harry  Tru- 
man, and  are  against  John  Kennedy  and 
not  to  pay  any  attention 

But  the  question  remains.  Will  Mr  Reu- 
ther pay  attention  to  Mr  Kennedy  when 
he  talks  about  wage  restraints,' 

I  Prom  the  Sioux  City  Journal) 

Gave  Warni.sc  to  Big  Steel 

(  By  Sylvia  Porter  i 

Since  the  Whl'o  House  crackdown  on  steel, 
fears  that  Washington  Is  moving  tf^ward 
peacetime  control  of  prices  and  wages  have 
mounted  alarmingly  There  Is  now  real 
danger  that  the  fears  themselves  are  dam- 
aging business  confidence  The  extreme 
acou.sati.  ins  tlia-  President  Kennedy  Is  pre- 
pared to  dictate  price-wage  trends  and  that 
we  have  taken  a  giant  step  toward  state 
socialism  are  enovmh  to  frighten  any  be- 
liever in  the  US  system  of  private 
enterp)rise. 


Here  are  background  facts — and  I  mean 
facts  to  help  set  the  record  straight  In  your 
mind 

1  The  White  House's  reaction  to  the  steel 
Industry's  across-the-board  price  hike  at  thl$ 
time  was  foreshadowed  back  In  January 
when  the  President  presented  to  Congress 
his  Economic  Report  together  with  the  an- 
nual rep<irt  of  his  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers In  that  report  on  pages  185-190, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  laid  down 
what  It  called  Ouldeposts  for  Nonlnflatlon- 
ary  Wage  and  Price  Behavior  If  Big  Steel's 
directors  had  bothered  to  read  those  six 
pages,  surely  they  would  have  thought  a  bit 
more  about  the  timing  and  method  of  their 
price  move 

2  Thoughtful  observers  have  realized  the 
significance  of  these  guldeposts  from  the 
start  In  a  speech  t)efore  the  American 
Bankers  Assix-latlon  In  February.  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Robert  V  Roosa 
called  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Nations 
bankers  declared  they  represent  "the  most 
pron^l.^lng  advance  yet  made  in  this  country 
toward  assisting  (without  controlling  or  reg- 
ulating! the  processes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing "  KiK.>RH.  a  world -respected  authority  on 
moiieuiry  affairs,  emphiislzed  that  with  their 
acceptance,  the  United  States  will  "have 
ptussed  a  most  crucial  milestone  on  the  road" 
toward  pro-sperity  at  home  and  lasting 
equillbnuni  In  our  financial  accounts 
abroad 

3  The  gu Id -posts  reject  outright  "con- 
trols m  peacetime  over  the  outcomes  of  wage 
neitotialloiis  and  over  individual  price  decl- 
.-lons  '  as  'neither  desirable  In  the  American 
tradition  nor  priictlcal"  in  our  type  of  econ- 
omy Final  price  decisions  He--  and  should 
Continue  to  lie — in  the  hands  of  Individual 
firms  '  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  said 
flatly  The  only  qualification  Is  that  "de- 
cisions on  wages  and  prices  rec-ognlze  the 
natliinal  Interests  in  the  results" — hardly  an 
inrtamma'ory  doctrine  this  late  In  the  20th 
century 

4  Here   are    the    gulde{>>sts 

Tlie  rate  of  wage  increa.'e  Including  fringe 
benefits,  should  not  exceed  the  overall  rate 
of  lncrea.se  in  productivity  In  our  country  • 
meiuilng  the  wa^es  should  not  rise  faster 
than  the  rise  in  output  per  man-hour  or. 
put  even  more  simply,  in  industry's  efQclency 
Productivity  has  been  climbing  about  3  per- 
cent a  year  so  wages  should  not  climb  more 
rapidly   than  3  percent  a  year 

The  rate  of  price  Increiise  or  decrease 
should  be  geared  to  productivity  too  For 
1  Instance  In  an  industry  In  which  efllclency 
Is  n.-^ing  6  {>ercent  a  year  while  wages  are 
rising  3  percent  and  which  thus  Is  enjoying 
declining  unit  labor  costs,  this  would  sug- 
gest price  cuts  In  an  Industry  In  which 
efficiency  Is  increasing  more  slowly  than 
wages  this  would  suggest  price  hikes.  In 
an  Industry  In  which  the  two  rates  are 
equal     this  would  suggest  price  stability 

.-)  There  is  great  flexibility  within  these 
general  KUldepKwts.  of  course  As  an  Illus- 
tration, wage  boosts  would  exceed  the  gen- 
eral guide  rate  in  Industries  where  there  is 
heavy  unemployment  Price  Increases  would 
be  bigger  than  the  guide  rate  In  Industries 
where  the  profit  level  is  low,  price  decreases 
would  be  In  <jrder  In  Industries  operating 
at  a  very  high  profit  level 

There  Is  no  Implication  of  controls  or 
dictation  or  rigidity  In  these  principles  and 
thev  —  not  the  scare  rumors  floating  around 
the  country  are  the  basis  of  administra- 
tion policy  on  restraint  of  Inflationary  price- 
wage  rl.ses  The  steel  wage  settlement  was 
well  within  the  guldeposts  but  the  steel 
price  hike  would  have  smashed  this  funda- 
mental formula  for  prosperity  before  It  even 
had  a  chance  to  work 

Get  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers' 
report  presented  to  Congress  January  20.  at 
least  read  pages  185-190  There  you'll  And 
the  heart  of  this  matter 
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MEDICAL  RESEARCH 


Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  6  issue  of  the  E>es  Moines  Register 
a  recent  speech  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiLLl,  on  the  subject  of  medical  re- 
search, is  reproduced. 

Senator  Hill  makes  a  plea  for  more 
Federal  appropriations  for  medical  re- 
search, even  at  the  cost  of  a  reduction  in 
our  foreign  aid  prx)gram,  sind  states  that 
there  Is  no  program  in  our  government 
today  which  returns  richer  dividends 
than  does  medical  research.  I  believe 
that  we  would  agree  on  the  value  of 
medical  research  to  the  health  and  better 
hving  of  our  people.  But  this  evaluation 
should  be  leavened  with  the  realization 
that  there  has  been  too  much  waste  and 
duplication  of  effort  in  our  medical  re- 
search programs.  This  was  one  of  the 
issues  that  underlay  the  amendments 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  BnsHl  to  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  in  the  last  session, 
amendments  which  sought  to  cut  back 
the  appropriations  for  medical  research 
to  what  President  Kennedy  had  re- 
quested and  which  were  wisely  based 
on  the  disclosures  that  not  only  have 
there  been  widespread  duplications  of 
research  but  waste  as  well.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  were  so  many  members  of 
the  Congress  who  were  so  enamored 
with  the  benefits  from  medical  research 
that  they  could  not  see  the  wisdom  of 
these  amendments. 

In  the  April  5  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  there  appeared  a  timely  and 
important  article  by  the  thorough  col- 
umnist, Mr.  John  Cramer,  entitled  "How 
the  Public  Ctot  Bilked  on  PHS  Research." 
which  cites  some  of  the  examples  of 
waste  and  abuse  which  have  occurred  in 
our  medical  research  program.  Senator 
Hill's  sr>eech  should  be  read  m  the  light 
of  these  revelations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cramer's  article  and  the  reprint  of  Sena- 
tor Hills  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

How   THE    PrsLic    Got    Bilkfd    on    PHS 
"RkSEAacH  " 

(By  John  Cramer) 

The  US  Public  Health  Service  has  many 
strange  ways  of  wasting  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Federal  tax  dollars  entrusted  to 
It  for  research  against  major  diseases. 

And  one  of  the  strangest — a  classic  example 
of  Government  funds  frittered  away  by 
don't-glve-a-damn  mismanagement — emer- 
ges In  a  report  newly  released  by  the  House 
Inter-Governmental  Relations  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Representative  L.  H.  Fountain, 
Dem.ocrat,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  report  tells — 

How  National  Institutes  of  Health,  princi- 
pal research  arm  of  PHS,  In  1959  used  Fed- 
eral funds  in  the  form  of  an  986,000  "research 
grant"  to  set  up  and  finance  a  private,  proflt- 
maklng  corporation  which  was  supposed  to 
study  accident-Inducing  characteristics  of 
motor  vehicles. 

How  NIH  later  gave  the  corporation  an 
additional  $333,000  In  grants — partly  for  tha 
original  study  and  i>artly  for  others  such  as 
relating  driver  educitlon  to  accident-avoid- 
ing behavior  •  •  •  md  visual  fixation  with- 
out recognition. 


How  NIH  then  allowed  the  corporation  to 
overcharge  the  Government  In  dozens  of 
different  ways — some  of  them  almost  unbe- 
lievable— for  Its  alleged  research  services. 

Thtb  NIH -created  corporation  Is  PSR  (for 
Public  Service  Research,  Inc.)  of  Stamford, 
Conn. 

The  Fountain  committee  re^rt  on  PSR's 
strange,  stlll-contlnulng,  and  highly  profit- 
able relationship  with  NIH  was  prepared  by 
the  conunlttee  staff  with  the  assistance  of 
General  Accounting  OfBce  auditors. 

All  told,  NIH  has  contrlbutetd  $419,000  in 
research  grants  to  PSR,  roughly  85  percent 
of  the  firm's  total  revenues.  Included  was  a 
total  of  $171,000  for  the  vehicle-safety  'e- 
search,  and  $154,000  for  the  driver -education 
study. 

Here,  according  to  the  committee  report 
are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  NIH  let  PSR 
abuse  Its  "research  grants"  and  grossly  over- 
charge the  Government: 

Dr.  Herbert  H.  Jacobs,  director  of  research 
for  PSR  and  Its  former  president,  has  been 
an  NIH  consultant  on  accident  prevention 
since  June  1959,  roughly  2  months  after 
PSR  was  created.  As  a  consultant,  he  draws 
$50  per  day  plus  travel  expenses. 

On  "nine  separate  occasions."  when  called 
for  consultations,  he  not  only  drew  his  $50- 
plus  fee,  but  also  charged  NIH  for  his  PSR 
salary,  with  15  percent  added  for  "overhead." 

The  only  equipment  PSR  purchased  for 
Itself  was  a  $340  used  car,  and  a  $125  filing 
cabinet.  NIH  provided  most  of  the  rest  at 
a  cost  of  $11,373.  Another  Federal  grant 
provided  an  extra  $4,397  for  equipment. 

The  NIH  grants  allowed  PSR  to  add  a  flat 
15  i>ercent  for  "overhead"  to  all  direct  (re- 
search) costs.  Thus,  It  was  to  PSR's  great 
advantage  to  throw  as  many  expense  items 
as  possible  Into  the  direct-cost  category. 
The  more  It  could  charge  to  direct  costs,  the 
more  It  could  make  In  profit  out  of  the  15 
percent  "overhead."  Among  other  things, 
It  even  charged  toilet  paper  as  a  direct  (re- 
search) cost. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1960.  NIH  gave  PSR  title 
to  $7.5(X)  In  equipment,  mostly  office  sup- 
plies, which  PSR  had  purchased  with  NIH 
funds.  PSR  charged  NIH  15  percent  ($1,125) 
"overhead"  on  the  equipment  NIH  had  pur- 
chased. Then  It  turned  around  and  claimed 
a  depreciation  allowance  of  $2,576  on  the 
equipment  on  Its  Federal  tax  returns. 

NIH  retained  title  to  an  additional  $3,900 
of  equipment  It  purchased  for  PSR  after 
July  1,  1960.  PSR  charged  15  percent  "over- 
head" on  this  purchase,  too,  and  thvis  re- 
ceived $586  "for  acquiring  the  equipment 
for  the  Government." 

Public  Health  Service,  parent  agency  of 
NIH,  also  got  involved  in  an  equipment  deal 
with  PSR.  As  part  of  a  3-month  research 
contract    with    PSR.    starting    In    December 

1960,  It  bought  (but  retained  title  to)  more 
than  $5,000  In  office  equipment  for  PSR.  In 
February  1962,  PHS  agreed  to  sell  the  equip- 
ment (allegedly  used  only  a  few  months)  to 
PSR  for  a  third  of  its  original  cost.  Ex- 
ample: Oscilloscopes  costing  $625  were  sold 
for  an  average  of  about  $200  each. 

PSR  bought  a  $1,075  calculator  In  Octo- 
ber 1960,  and  a  $715  electric  typewriter  In 
January  1961,  and  charged  them  to  an  NIH 
grant  due  to  expire  on  January  31,  1961. 

PSR's  first  two  grants  from  NIH  Included 
$7,853  for  the  purchase  of  office  equipment. 
It  wound  up  charging  NIH  for  an  additional 
$1,300  of  equipment  not  originally  re- 
quested. Included  were  carpets,  curtains, 
Venetian  blinds,  pictures,  desk  trays,  etc. 

Although  one  grant  Included  $2,500  for 
Instruments  and  devices,  PSR  purchased 
only  one  $34  Item,  which,  according  to  the 
PSR  president,   never  was  used. 

From    July    1959,    through    December    31, 

1961,  PSR  paid  its  officers  $67,800.  Of  this 
total.  It  charged  $58,200  as  direct  costs  to 
NIH    grants,    $3,200    to    other    Government 


projects,  and  only  $1,100  (1.5  percent)  to 
"overhead." 

PSR  charged  NIH  $3,628  for  the  expense  of 
hiring  three  employees.  That  amount  was 
an  employment  agency  fee  paid  to  the  firm  of 
Clark,  Channell,  Inc.  This  firm  Is  partly 
owned  by  Dunlap  and  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Stamford.  PSR  ItseU  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Dunlap  company.  The  $3,638  was  Improp- 
erly billed  a&a  direct  (research)  cost. 

Expense  of  hiring  one  of  the  employees 
was  charged  to  an  NIH  research  project  on 
which  the  employee  never  worked. 

Expenses  of  hiring  two  other  employees 
were  charged  to  two  NIH  research  grants. 
However,  they  also  worked  on  other  projects. 
The  committee  report  said  they  apparently 
were  hired  to  fill  general  staffing  require- 
ments rather  than  for  any  specific  NIH 
project. 

During  its  first  9  months  of  operation,  PSR 
charged  only  1 1  hours  of  Its  total  salary  costs 
to  overhead.  All  other  salary  payments  were 
charged  to  direct   (research)    costs. 

For  2  years,  PSR  charged  none  of  its  rental 
costs  to  overhead.  However,  It  charged  as 
direct  (nonoverhead)  costs  such  Items  as  $140 
for  cleaning  its  premises. 

Despite  an  NIH  policy  prohibiting  the  use 
of  grant  funds  for  purchase  of  books  for 
general  staff  use,  PSR  charged  two  NIH  grants 
for  general  reference  material,  and  news- 
paper suMtecriptlons.  It  also  charged  pro- 
hibited entertainment  expenses.  Including 
$137  for  lunches  and  dinners. 

Such  Items  as  toilet  tissue,  light  bulbs, 
paint  and  a  paint  roller,  and  paper  towels 
also  were  charged  to  NIH  grants  as  direct 
costs  of  research. 

Said  the  Fountain  committee: 

"NIH  policies  and  management  procedures 
provide  little  or  no  assurance  that  practices 
similar  to  those  followed  by  PSR  In  the  use 
of  grant  funds  are  not  widely  prevalent." 


(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  May  6.  1962] 
Medical  Research  and  Federal  Aid 

(From  a  recent  speech  by  Senator  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama  to  a  joint  meeting  of  Ala- 
bama surgeons  and  general  practitioners.) 

As  the  son  of  a  doctor,  the  nephew  of  a 
doctor,  the  brother-in-law,  of  two  doctors, 
and  the  first  cousin  of  five  doctors,  and,  as 
one  who  bears  the  great  and  honored  name 
of  Joseph  Lifiter,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
witness  at  cli}se  hand  and  to  be  challenged 
by  the  battle  for  the  health  of  our  people. 

Some  30  years  ago,  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers 
da  Costa  of  Philadelphia  estimated  that  at 
that  time  there  were  more  operations  per- 
formed In  the  hospitals  in  2  weeks  than 
were  performtKl  In  a  whole  year  at  the  turn 
of  this  century.  The  late  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Mayo  declare<l  that  abdominal  surgery  did 
not  really  start  until  1891. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  in  1809  Ephraim 
McDowell  performed  successfully  an  ovari- 
otomy up>on  Mrs.  Crawford  In  Kentucky  and 
that  a  few  years  later  In  the  wild  woods  of 
Tennessee  Dr.  McEtowell  repeated  the  opera- 
tion with  Andrew  Jackson  as  his  assistant. 
And  a  little  later  on  Dr.  McDowell  cut  stones 
out  of  the  bladder  of  President  Polk  when 
the  President  was  a  boy. 

HE   CHANCKD  STTROERT 

It  was  In  1876  that  Joseph  Lister  visited 
Philadelphia  and  Samuel  D.  Gross,  the  Nestor 
of  American  surgery,  exclaimed  after  Lister's 
lecture  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  "Crazy, 
by  Heaven,  carbolic  and  crazy."  Lister  never 
did  an  abdominal  operation  in  his  life 
although,  as  has  been  weU  said  of  him.  he 
changed  surgery  from  a  near  massacre  to  a 
healing  art. 

I  am  reminded  that  about  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  late  Dr.  Wyatt  Heflln,  my  father's 
friend  and  mine,  who  had  been  all  night 
with  a  tedious  labor  case,  and  who  as  the 
morning  light  broke,  saw  the  old  doctor  of 
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the  HlglilaiKU  and  •■ked  him  If  he  would 
stay  with  the  patient  until  he  could  get  hlB 
ot>st«tiic»l  farc«pa. 

To  which  tta«  old  doctor  aoswercd  "Tou 
dont  need  them:  quill  her.** 

Dr  HeOln  Htld.  'Tou  do  It." 

The  husband  was  sent  to  the  backyard  for 
a  gooee  qullI  and  a  piece  of  Old  Red  Plug 
tobacco.  The  tobacco  waa  pulverized  and 
the  quill  loaded.  Then  the  old  doctor  said 
to  the  patient.  "Shut  your  eyee  and  throw 
your  head  back.  Honey."  and  the  old  doctor 
Ijlew  the  Red  Plug  up  the  left  nostril  Dr 
Heflln  caught  the  Ixiby  ]ust  as  the  cord 
•napped  as  It  was  going  over  the  foot  of  the 
bed 

The  physician  of  half  a  century  ago  could 
only  bring  to  his  patients  the  ammunition 
which  the  limited  knowledge  of  that  time 
placed  In  hLs  trusty  blaclc  bag 

EIMNTUSS   ENEMT 

At  the  turn  of  this  century  In  America, 
man's  most  relentless  enemy — diseases- 
ravaged  our  fair,  young  country.  The  two 
biggest  killers,  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis. 
(xocted  a  frightful  toll.  Diphtheria,  ryDhold 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  dysen- 
tery were  rampant.  Because  these  diseases 
were  beyond  the  control  of  the  dix:tor8  of 
yesteryear,  we  were  losing  1  In  every  10 
babies  befare  they   were  a  year  old. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  at  the 
l)€glnnlng  of  the  20th  century,  uncontrolled 
disease  menaced  the  very  future  of  our  be- 
loved country.  The  average  Amerlcitn  died 
In  his  mld-fortlefr — in  the  very  prime  of  his 
Ufe.  Think  of  what  a  tremendous  loss  Has 
was  to  a  nation  which  had  Just  begun  its 
tranf(jrmanon  Into  a  major  industrial  pxjwer 

Over  the  last  half  century  due  to  th- 
miracles  of  medical  research  and  the  in- 
creased skills,  we  have  extended  the  ,ivcra({e 
length  of  life  21  years — from  49  In  l&OO  to 
t.^e  present  Biblical  3  score  and  10  It  h.ts 
t«en  authoritatively  estimated  that  23  mii- 
l.on  American  lives  have  been  saved  by  '.he 
advances  of  medical   research  since   la^^O 

A(<aln  authoritative  testimony,  which  our 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
ceived from  some  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished doctors  and  scientists,  p^l^ts  up  the 
f  \ct  that  these  Americans  saved  by  the  won- 
ders of  medic  U  rerearrh  over  the  las'.  15 
years  today  pay  much  more  each  year  m 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  than  the 
Federal  Government  Invests  yearly  In  med- 
ical research  for  the  benefit  of  all 

There  is  no  program  In  our  Governmetit 
today  which  returns  richer  dividends  th.in 
does  medical  research.  It  Is  medical  re- 
search which  lengthens  productive  life,  re- 
duces disability  cuts  down  our  public 
•.'..' isf.ance  rolls  and  adds  workers  to  our 
produftlve   e'^onomy 

In  190'2  iri  a  klf-hen  table  In  a  .«^hsrk  In 
Alabama  by  the  fllf'kerlng  light  of  2  ker"- 
fene  lamp.s  my  father  Dr  Luther  L  Hill. 
performed  the  first  successful  suture  of  the 
human  heart  In  Amfrlca 

The  years  since  then  have  broxight  f^rth 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  Improvements 
In  heart  surgery  Since  1939,  when  Dr  Rib- 
ert  B  Gross  repaired  the  first  congenital 
heart  defect  to  yield  to  surgery,  one  surgiril 
miracle  h;ts  followed  another. 

Although  we  rightfully  celebrate  these  atl - 
vances,  we  have  no  grounds  for  complacency 
Last  yeau-.  heart  disease  killed  more  th.in 
!>00.000  Americans.  It  Is  the  leading  caose 
of  death  In  this  country. 

Ciiicer  that  ancient  enemy  of  mankind, 
has  doubled  Its  mortality  over  the  last  gen- 
eration In  our  Senate  hearings,  we  have 
l->oon  informed  th  it  the  Incidence  of  six 
major  types  of  cancer  is  Increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate 

For  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1.  the 
admlnutratlon  proposes  1780  million  fur  all 
of  the  vast  medical  research,  training,  and 
duease  control  programs  by  the  National  In- 


stitutes of  Health.  By  way  of  comparison, 
the  administration  propose*  MS  billion  for 
foreign    aid   for  the   coming   year. 

Would  It  not  be  wiser  and  nr>ore  In  the 
national  Interest  to  Increase  our  medical 
research  expenditures  and  activities  by  trans- 
ferring some  of  'Vie  ciJiislder.ible  expt-nditures 
for  foreign  aid  over  to  the  preservation  of 
Ufe  and  health  In  this  country? 

In  addition  tc  an  accelerated  medical  re- 
search program.  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
that  the  responsibility  Is  ours  to  find  the 
way  to  give  all  people  the  opportunity  fur 
adequate   h^nepltsil    and    medical    care 

As  we  well  kn  w,  highly  qualified  specialty 
boards  now  certify  doctors  In  more  than  20 
disciplines  within  the  broad  spectrum  of 
m')dern  mediclnt- 

We  have  also  seen  a  parallel  growth  In  our 
bosptial  system  Durlnt;  the  past  15  years 
alone,  under  the  aeitls  of  the  H'.ll-Burtnn 
pr')i:rani.  we  h.ive  built  thousands  of  new 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers  thr><UKh- 
out  *ne  country,  the  majority  of  them  in 
rural  areas  which  had  no  such  facilities  prior 
to  thl.s  program 

SOdAl.I7.TD  MEDICIKE 

We  havp  also  wltr.essfd  the  remarkable 
growth  of  voiun ■■,^ry  health  Insurance  Ju^t 
25  years  ag ).  only  a  few  million  people 
had  hofpltalizat.on  Insurance  Today  about 
136  million  roughly  75  percent — have  hos- 
pital cover  ige  .'.dJltional  njlHloas  are  ih'* 
covered  for  surgical  and  major  medic. il  ex- 
penses, botli  In  ttie  hxs:.tal  and  uutsUle  of 
It 

I  .im  uii.ilter  ibly  opjx.sed  to  EOclalLw-d 
medicine  The  doctor  Is  ever  the  central 
figure  in  the  dra;na  of  medical  care  AH  else 
is  to  a«slst  the  d:)Ct.jr  to  do  his  best  If  the 
doctor  Is  to  do  his  best,  he  must  rem.iln 
free  and  unctjutrolleu,  only  as  the  dtx-tor 
finds  the  ln.<;plrutlon  and  enj'  ys  the  right 
of  mduldual  acirn  that  freedom  elves  to 
explore,  to  inqur",  to  discover,  to  serve  In  his 
own  way  "nly  '.hen  f.in  he  i^lve  his  best, 
only  then  can  we  continue  the  marvelous 
progress  of  American  medicine 

Mr  H7LL.  Mr.  Prp.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  MIIXER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr  HIU..  The  article  by  Mr  Cr\mer 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  re- 
ferred cites  a^  lUs  main  basis  the  in- 
stance of  the  National  In.stitutos  (-f 
Health  makin  r  a  crant  to  a  private 
profl'makmc:  C'"Pani7:atinn  known  as  the 
PcR  Co  Uii.loubtedly  that  company 
lock  unfair  acvanta^t'  of  the  Govrrn- 
ment  with  re&tect  to  that  particular  re- 
search grant 

Since  that  firant.  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Healtli  have  chan£^*^d  the  pre- 
vious procedure  for  research  carried 
on  by  profitir.aking  orrani/ation.s  No 
more  grants  of  thi,s  kind  will  be  made. 
Any  work  earned  on  by  a  private,  profit- 
making  orKanuation  will  t>e  carried  on 
only  under  contract  in  which  all  the 
terms  and  oblii^ations  and  requirements 
are  specifiicall}'  written  out 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
shows  that  les,-;  than  one-third  of  1  per- 
cent of  NIH  funds  which  went  for  re- 
search W' nt  tlirough  any  kind  of  grant 
to  a  profitmaking  organization.  No  more 
Will  any  of  tho.se  be  made 

I  would  .say  *,o  my  distinRui.shed  frierxl 
that  after  the  Cramer  article  was  pub- 
lished on  April  5.  there  appeared  before 
the  Subcomm»;tec  on  Appropriation.s  on 
April  16.  Dr.  Alson  K.  Braley.  profe.ssor 
and  head  of  tl^.e  department  of  ophthal- 
moIoE'y  at  the  State  Univer.sity  of  Iowa 


Medical  School,  and  presently  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  CounciL 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
a«ree  with  me  that  the  University  of 
Iowa  Medical  School  is  a  splendid  school. 
and  that  certainly  Dr.  Braley  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing ophtlialmologists  and  outstanding 
experts  in  this  Aeld  or  ophthalmology 
and  blindness.  I  shall  not  take  the  Sen- 
ators  time  to  read  all  of  the  doctors 
statement,  but  I  do  wish  to  read  this 
part  of  It: 

I  wish  to  recommend  the  coutluued  ex- 
pansion uf  the  vLsiun  research  and  training 
pr.>gr..ms  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Dlse.ises  and  Bllndne.'-s. 

Ore  It  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
pa.<t  decade  In  understanding  the  causes. 
pre^e  ition.  and  treatment  of  many  of  the 
disorders  of  vision.  To  a  very  lar^  extent, 
itiese  advances  have  come  through  research 
iii.ide   poi>i>ible    by    this  committee. 

When  he  speak.s  of  the  committee,  of 
coui-se  hi-  sf>eaks  of  the  committee  as  an 
a'jent  of  the  Senate  because  all  commit- 
tee- are  aizents  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  all  deeply  jjrateful  for  this  progress 
and  are  optimistic  about  f'.iture  research  de- 
velopments Neverthe'ess  we  recognlee  the 
immensity  of  the  problem  remaining  Pres- 
entlv.  there  ire  approximately  400.000  legally 
blind  persons  in  the  U:iited  .States  and  al- 
most 2  lutll:  ju  mure  who  ure  partially  dis- 
abled from  disurders  of  vision.  The  care  of 
these  persor.s  costs  the  Nation  over  a  billion 
doU.irs  each  year,  and  the  cost  In  lost  pro- 
d  icti.  itv  h.s  been  est.mTted  nt  more  than 
$3  billion  Tills,  of  course,  does  not  begin  to 
re  >•  t  th.e  heartache  and  dl8;»ppolntment  of 
the   (.lis.kbled   people   .ind   their   families. 

As  I  have  said,  Dr  Braley  Is  a  dedi- 
cated m.-in  who  ha.s  given  much  of  his 
liff  and  much  of  his  services  to  this 
cause  of  medical  research.  If  Mr. 
Cramer  and  others  who  write  articles 
could  come  to  the  subcommittee  and 
hear  the  t»6iiniony  and  learn  the  great 
story  of  niedical  research,  they  migh: 
write  a  difTerent  kind  of  article,  and  per- 
h.-^ps  Ml  Cramer  would  have  a  change  of 
hf.irt  He  would  certainly  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  medical  research,  what  its 
effect  i.s  and  what  it  does,  and  what  it 
has  don.>.  and  the  needs  of  its  compul- 
sion 

Mr  MII.LKH  I  thank  the  Senator 
f:oin  Alabama  In  addition  to  agreeing 
wiu)leheartt»dly  with  what  he  has  said 
about  the  University  of  Iowa  Medicnl 
School  and  the  distinguished  head  of 
ophtlialmology  department.  I  think  Mr. 
Cramer's  article  probably  can  be  help- 
ful in  averting  the  dan^'er  tiiat  we  do  not 
t)ec<jme  so  enthusiastic  about  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  successes  of  medical  re- 
search that  we  fall  into  the  terror  of 
permittini,'  unnecessary  duplications  of 
fflort  and  a  certain  amount  of  waste. 

I  well  remember  that  about  a  year  ago 
the  distinguisitied  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  I  was  then  a  mem- 
ber, and  furnished  the  committee  with 
a  report  ILstini;  thousands  of  medical  re- 
.search  projects.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  that  at  present 
there  is  not  an  adequate  cataloging  sys- 
tem to  identify,  bring  together,  and  co- 
ordinate all  the  various  medical  research 


projects    In    the    Federal    Government 
structure. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  talked  to  Dr.  Wels- 
ner.  who  is  the  President's  adviser,  and, 
we  might  say,  in  some  sense,  perhaps, 
coordinator  of  the  whole  research.  He 
IS  working  now,  together  with  a  commit- 
tee of  which  I  believe  he  is  the  chairman, 
on  the  proposal  tti  do  all  possible  to  try 
to  coordinate  all  che  types  of  research 
which  are  now  b<:ing  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
whether  the  research  be  under  direction 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Army.  Navy,  or 
Air  Force:  or  some  other  agency  of  the 
Government. 

The  project  known  as  medlars,  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  is  now  being  undertaken  for 
the  very  purpose  ol  doing  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  suggested.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  is  to  try  to  coordinate 
m  the  best  possible  way  the  research  now 
being  conducted  in  all  the  different  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Research  does  not  lend  itself  to  cata- 
loging exactly  as  a  mathematical  propo- 
sition. We  are  told  that  before  Thomas 
A.  Edison  develo])ed  the  incandescent 
light,  he  conducted  a  thousand  diflferent 
experiments.  I  believe  he  first  used  cop- 
per wire.  Today,  tungsten  is  used  in- 
stead of  copper,  sc'  an  Improvement  has 
been  made  upwn  Etiison's  original  inven- 
tion. Medical  rest-arch  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  cataloging  as  a  mathematical 
proposition,  with  a  yardstick  or  a  slide 
rule. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  does  not  wlsli  or  Intend  to  be  un- 
reasonable. I  am  reassured  to  learn 
that  a  project  is  row  underway  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coordination  of  the  various 
proj^its.  However,  I  am  familiar 
enough  with  certain  types  of  research  to 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  permit  a  vast 
amount  of  duplication  to  occur,  and  how 
difficult  it  has  beeri  in  many  cases  down 
through  the  years  to  obtain  proper 
coordination  betw<-en  the  various  agen- 
cies and  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, not  to  mention  the  various 
institutions  in  the  field  which  are  under 
contract  to  do  research  for  the  Govern- 
ment, so  as  to  avoid  duplication. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  little  more 
vigilance  than  there  has  been  heretofore, 
because  I  feel  quite  certain  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  wish  to  have 
unnecessary  waste  or  duplication  occur 
in  this  type  of  work.  Taat  was  the  only 
point  I  was  making  in  this  discourse, 
which  Induced  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  yielding  to  me.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him  that  we  certainly  want 
no  waste;  we  want  no  duplication.  So 
far  as  medical  and  biological  research 
are  concerned,  that  work  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  However,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  In  sdme  research  which  it 
is  conducting  in  the  nuclear  energy  field, 
might  well  consider  the  effects  of  nuclear 
energy  on  the  human  body;  or  might 
consider  the  results  If  nuclear  energy 
were  handled  In  one  way  or  som.e  other 
way.    But  basically,  biological  and  medi- 


cal research  is  carried  on  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

I  shall  not  trespass  longer  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time,  but  I  wish  I  had  the  time 
to  read  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Braley 
concerning  what  has  been  ficcomplished 
by  research  In  the  field  of  blindness  in 
the  last  few  years.  Speaking  of  blind- 
ness, I  emphasize  what  Dr.  Braley  has  so 
well  said  concerning  the  need  for  the 
continuing  expansion  of  this  research. 

There  are  many  other  fields  for  medi- 
cal research.  For  Instance,  during  every 
2  minutes  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  held  the  floor  this  after- 
noon, a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
United  States  of  America  has  died  a  tor- 
tured, agonizing  death  from  cancer. 
More  people  die  In  the  United  States 
from  heart  and  vascular  diseases  than 
from  all  other  diseases  combined. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  hospital  beds 
In  the  United  States  today  are  occupied 
by  persons  who  are  suffering  from  some 
form  of  mental  illness. 

Furthermore,  some  12  million  persons 
are  suffering  from  arthritis.  Some  of 
them  are  bedridden.  Many  of  them  are 
in  a  nonproductive  category  because  they 
can  no  longer  work  and  no  longer  pro- 
duce; they  are  burdens  upon  themselves 
or  upon  their  families  or  upon  the  tax- 
payers. 

Dr.  Braley,  in  closing  his  testimony 
before  our  committee  declared  on  April 
16: 

You  would  be  absolutely  amazed  at  the 
good  that  has  been  done  in  ophthalmology 
through  the  NIH  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  add  one  further  com- 
ment to  the  statement  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Alabfuna.  I  think  It  worth- 
while to  point  out,  since  he  has  referred 
to  the  University  of  Iowa  Medical  School, 
that  the  State  of  Iowa  has  for  a  number 
of  years  had  an  outstanding  program 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  worthwhile  under- 
taking than  that.  It  Is  a  program  along 
the  lines  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  referring. 


PROPOSED  TARIFF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RilTT.F.R.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial,  entitled  "Should  Iowa  Solons 
Back  Trade  Proposal,"  published  In  the 
May  1  Issue  of  the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Cou- 
rier, might  well  be  read  by  other  edi- 
torial writers  who  have  been  so  quick 
to  suppKjrt  the  President's  trade  propo- 
sal without  taking  the  trouble  to  make  a 
study  In  depth  of  the  problem. 

The  editorial  points  out  some  of  the 
genuine  objections  of  Iowa  Members  of 
Congress  in  years  past  to  expand  presi- 
dential powers  and  reduce  tariffs.  In- 
stead of  making  the  superficial  criti- 
cism that  those  Members  were  opposed 
to  free  trade.  It  wisely  reveals  that  the 
average  U.S.  tariff  is  now  only  11  per- 
cent, whereas  in  Japan  and  Austria  It  Is 
19  percent,  in  Great  Britain  17  percent. 
In  Canada  16  percent,  and  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  14  percent. 

Most  Important,  from  Iowa's  stand- 
point, It  warns,  as  I  warned  several  weeks 
ago,  that  the  Common  Market  has 
adopted  a  completely  protectionist  policy 


In  regard  to  agricultural  commodities 
which  have  been  exported  from  Iowa, 
and  that  the  administration's  "free 
trade"  campaign  Is  taking  place  in  the 
face  of  slamming  the  door  to  their  major 
exp>ort  market  upon  American  farmers. 

I  stated  to  the  Senate  that  I  will  sup- 
port some  tariff  reduction  legislation,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  want  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  export  market  for  our 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  nations  will  be  continued. 
This  reasonable  assurance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  blindly  supporting  the  trade 
agreement  legislation  proposed  by  the 
President. 

In  this  connection,  the  May  10  Issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "House  Panel 
Smothers  New  Bids  To  Cut  Tariff  Powers 
Kennedy  Asked."  3Tie  article  reports  on 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  amend  the  trade  agree- 
ment bill  to  bar  the  President  from  low- 
ering tariffs  on  product  manufactured 
within  the  Common  Market  if  the  Com- 
mon Market  follows  through  with  its 
plans  to  establish  variable  Import  levies 
on  American  fann  products.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  administration,  which 
makes  so  many  fine  speeches  about  its 
concern  for  our  farmers,  opp>oses  this 
amendment,  claiming  that  It  would  pre- 
vent any  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market.  This 
reason  for  opposition  is  merely  gratui- 
tous. In  fact,  the  opposition  tends  to 
create  the  suspicion  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  President's  trade  agreement 
proposal  would  be  weighted  In  favor  of 
giving  U.S.  industrial  products  more  ac- 
cess to  the  growing  consumer  market 
In  Western  Europe.  This  suspicion  is 
strengthened  by  the  efforts  made  by  the 
administration  to  Impose  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  controls  on  our  farm- 
ers, for  it  Is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  fail- 
ure to  make  a  powerful  effort  to  preserve 
and.  Indeed,  to  Increase  our  agricultural 
exp>orts  to  Western  Europe  will  aggra- 
vate the  farm  commodity  surplus  situa- 
tion. 

The  record  written  on  the  trade  agree- 
ment proposal  will  be  highly  indicative 
of  the  depth  of  the  concern  which  this 
administration  professes  for  the  future 
of  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    Waterloo    (Iowa)    Courier,    May 
1, 1962] 

Shottld  Iowa  Solons  Back  Teaok  Proposal? 

If  an  American  housewife  can  buy  a  West 
German  butcher  knife  at  a  lower  price  than 
an  American-made  knife  of  the  same  quality, 
she  benefits.  But  If  her  husband  loses  his 
job  in  a  knife  factory  because  of  this  foreign 
competition,  she  loses. 

A  study  by  Congressional  Quarterly  of  the 
voting  records  of  VS.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives since  1948  on  tarlfT  reduction 
Issues  shows  a  tendency  by  most  Iowa  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Representative  FaxD  Schwxngei. 
of  the  First  District)  to  vote  against  a  more 
liberal  trade  policy.     While  the  Issues  wer^ 
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different  In  the  different  votes  and  while 
party  policy  vomj  bare  been  a  factor.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  moct  Iowa  Republicans  have 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  for 
eliminating  tariffs. 

Tlila  rlewpolnt.  we  think,  results  primarily 
from  three  considerations:  (1)  They  oppose 
the  tendency  In  Uils  Held,  as  In  otherv  for 
Congreaa  to  surrender  Its  lawmaking  func- 
tions to  the  President:  (2)  they  fear  that 
unrestricted  competition  with  countries  with 
a  much  lower  wage  scale  would  hurt  the 
American  standard  of  living;  and  (3i  they 
feel  that  American  bargaining  power  In  trade 
negotiations  has  not  been  used  aggressively 
enough  In  behalf  of  the  American  farmer  and 
American  food  processor. 

Certainly  all  lowans  must  recognise  that 
exports  are  a  slgntftcant  part  of  the  Iowa 
economy.  The  State  In  fiscal  1961  exported 
soma  $207  million  of  agricultural  products 
About  35  percent  of  the  soybeans  aiiU  15 
percent  of  the  corn  produced  by  American 
farmers  are  exported  annually  Among  prr>c- 
eaaed  ifoods,  about  18  percent  of  the  pork. 
13  percent  of  the  condensed  milk,  and  10 
percent  of  the  margarine  are  exported 
About  9  percent  of  the  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. 15  percent  of  the  pumps  and  com- 
pressors, and  28  percent  of  the  construction 
machinery  produced  In  this  country  are  ex- 
ported. 

Any  Iowa  legislator  obviously  would  f.ivor 
any  program  which  offered  hope  of  Improv- 
ing the  volume  of  such  exports  But  there 
Is  another  side  to  the  story  After  many 
years  of  so-called  reciprocal  tariff  negotia- 
tion, the  average  American  tariff  on  manu- 
factured goods  Is  now  11  percent,  that  in 
Japan  and  .\ustna  Is  19  percent,  that  In 
Great  Britain  17  percent,  that  In  C.in  ida 
Is  18  percent  and  that  In  the  Common  M.ir- 
ket  countries  14  percent.  President  Kennedy 
recently  negotiated  a  30-p>ercent  reduction 
in  tariffs  on  automobiles  with  the  Common 
Market:  but  this  left  the  American  tariff 
on  cars  at  8  5  percent  while  the  Common 
Market  tariff  will  be  21  percent  Is  thU 
reciprocity'' 

Now  the  President  wants  authority  to 
negotiate  tariff  reductions  by  50  jjercent  and 
to  eliminate  entirely  the  tariffs  on  those 
groupM  of  goods  where  this  country  and  the 
Common  Market  together  account  for  over 
80  percent  of  world  trade  M.iny  Congress- 
men will  oppose  this  program  simply  on 
the  grounds  that  Congress  should  not  make 
this  vast  delegation  of  power.  For,  as  the 
recent  steel  price  controversy  demonstrates, 
PrPsKlentlal  powers  ran  be  ^ros.'^Iy  nii.'Us*^ 
Moreover  the  Common  Market  ha.^^  de- 
cided to  adopt  a  complete  protectionist 
policy  In  regard  to  those  agricultural  pr)d- 
ucts  which  can  be  produced  in  Europe 
Thus  the  ud  mi  lustration  campaigns  for  vast 
tariff-cutting  powers  under  the  s]<'t;an  ■>t 
free  trade  at  a  time  when  the  door  to  their 
major  export  m.irket  Is  being  slammed  In 
the  face  of  American  farmers 

These  are  s.  rne  .r  the  rt'.is.  .:is  why  there 
Is  not  unanimous  support  among  Iowa  leg  s- 
lators  for  the  administration's  trade 
pr<>pi>8a.3 

[Prom    'he    Will    Street    J-urnil      May     10, 

'.mi] 

HoLoE     P.\Nl.L     S.MOTHtaS     NtW     BiDS     To     ClT 

TAKirr  Powcas  Kk.n.n- cur  A.sxe:d 
Washington  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  continued  to  smother  Re- 
publican efforts  to  reduce  the  scope  of  addi- 
tional tar.tT-ciitting  powers  requested  by 
President  Kennedy,  but  the  specter  of  one 
restrictive  amendment  backed  by  the  bi- 
partisan farm  blue  still  hovered  over  the  ad- 
nunistration's  freer  trade  bill. 

With  the  committee  making  decisions  at 
a  snail's  pace,  the  Democratic  majority  easily 
disposed  of  efforU  by  Representative  Braidsi. 
Republican,    of    Wisconsin,    and    other   GOP 


committee  members  to  restrict  the  Presi- 
dents propose  1  new  authority  to  ellmiiiHte 
tariffs  altugciher  on  many  Indus  tri.tl 
prtxlucts. 

However,  the  GOP  efforts  weren't  given 
much  chance  of  committee  approval  any- 
way The  rea  test  for  the  administration 
continues  to  t>e  an  amendment  drafted  by 
the  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation  and 
Introduced  bv  Ilepresentative  Habrison, 
Democrat,  of  \'irglnia.  which  would  bar  the 
Pre.-vident  frun,  lowering  Uiriffs  on  products 
manufactured  within  the  European  Conun>M 
Mirket  If  t?!p  Co-nmni  Mirket  rarrlfs 
through  itjn  plans  for  estnbli.shlng  varl:ihle 
Import  levies  on  j^merlcan  farm  products 

Actually,  the-  Harrison  amendment  wasn't 
discussed  fomiilly  during  a  day-long  session 
of  the  committee  behind  closed  doors  yester- 
day. But  behind  the  scenes.  White  House 
aids  were  tryii.i?  to  work  out  some  conipro- 
niise  tiiat  would  satisfy  both  the  farm  bKn: 
and  the  admin i.stratlon  It  was  learned  th.it 
all  surh  compr>ml.se  efforts  «o  far  have  been 
rejected   by   P;irm  Bureau  spokesmen 

WItY      ,\nMIVIS  rRATION     OPPOSES      AMENPMFN-T 

Th  •  idminl'Tatlon  contends  that  the  Har- 
r.,son  aineriOmi:  nt  would  prevent  any  nogotli- 
t;  ms  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Comon  Market  currer;tly  comprising  Prince 
West  Germanv  Italy  Belgium  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Lux  "mbourg  and  thus  makes  the 
entire  trade  bUI  raeaningles?:  The  trade  bill, 
which  would  give  the  President  substantially 
greater  tarllf-riducing  authority  than  U  con- 
t  lined  in  the  2a-veir-  Id  ReciprT.il  Tr.ide 
A^re.:>m'^r.t.s  .Kc\  expir.riE;  .June  :iO.  w;i|  draft'-d 
pr.marllv  to  give  American  industrial  pr-xl- 
ucts  access  to  'he  gr'iwlng  consumer  mirket 
in  Wfstcrn  E  irope  thr  ueh  a  lowerini?  or 
elimination  of  tariff  barrurs 

One  possible  ^onipromi.-e  substitute  f  r  the 
H  irr:.<  II  .irne-  dnienl  talked  alxnit  by  ad- 
mlnlstr;i':oii  .s.  ur.:e.>  W'  u'd  em;.-">wi.'r  bu'  ni't 
requ.re  the  Prcfldent  not  only  to  for^o  fur- 
ther US  tariff  cuts  but  ulso  cancel  past  re- 
ductions If  thf  Common  Market  Imp  «es  Its 
proposed  \arla  )le  lni;>jrt  levies  n  Am»Tican 
firm  produ.ts  T^iese  levies  would  be  made 
fl-'xible  Fo  th.-t  the  prices  cf  US  farm  pr  >d- 
U'~t.';--pr!rp.ir1!;'  whea*  rice,  feed  grains 
poultry  and  fruit— In  Western  Eur-ne  always 
wjuld  be  hlgh'r  than  the  8Ub«ldl/ed  prlo-  of 
tlie  comm  )d:t: -s  produced  by  Camrn<in  Mar- 
ket farmers 

Both  Rcprei;entat;ve  HAERi.st)N  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  have  turned  duvm  any  such 
corTiproniL-f  Moreover,  tlie  Farm  Bureau 
contends  that  the  administration  Is  exac:- 
ei^ra'iiic;  *he  impart  of  Its  amejiimen.t.  sav- 
ing the  C  iinm  .11  Market  c  mid  get  around  it 
n-.Telv  by  pr'ml-ini;  to  est,ibll«h  at  some 
fviture  date  a  fixed  t  irlff  ■  n  farm  commodi- 
i.es   instead  o:    variable   levies 

FARM  ri.oc  s  powrm  BL-KremrD 

The  still  f»i-,ent  povi  ^r  of  the  farn;  bloc 
in  t.'ie  Hou-^e  l.s  the  major  r»-ast)n  f^  r  the 
care  wiUi  which  tiie  adni.ril.stratM  n  and 
C'omnu'tee  C^alr^l.ln  Mtti^.  I>emocrat.  uf 
Arkaiisa.-^,  are  trying  to  tlnd  some  .-.ubstit  ute 
for  the  Harris  n  arr.erlment  that  »•  ulil  s.ivo 
face  f  r  mervborjv  R>>prese!;»a*l ve  H^RRfON 
pretllcts  flatly  tha'  unleav  the  farm  bloc  ;- 
satlsfled.  the  Hou^e  will  nte  to  send  the 
trade  bill  back  to  Ways  and  Mear  s  with  li; - 
-tru  tions  t.j  iiK'lUile  strne  form  uf  his 
amendment. 

While  these  ofT-.-.tagL'  negotiations  were  in 
prottress.  the  .-.  mmlttee  w.-ls  rejecting,  by 
par'y  line  vot»>s,  Republican  efforts  to  limit 
a  central  prov  slon  of  the  bill  This  provi- 
sion would  en.:x3wer  the  President  Ui  reduce 
tariffs  as  mu  h  as  he  wants  or  e\  en  eliminate 
them  on  categ  iries  f  products  In  which  the 
Un:*e<l  States  and  the  Common  M.aket 
JolnUy  account  f.^r  at  leaot  80  percent  of 
world  trade  Tills  power  would  be  In  addi- 
tion »*i  the  hill's  (TPnera!  gran*  of  authority 
to  reduce  tarL^s  as  much  as  63  }>ercent  over 
5  vears 


The  first  rejected  amendment  submitted 
by  Mr  Byrnes,  top  Republican  spokeanuui  on 
tax  and  tariff  matters  In  the  Uot^,  would 
have  permitted  elimination  of  VS.  tariffs  on 
a  specific  category  only  tf  the  Common  Mar- 
ket also  eliminated  Its  external  tariff  on  this 
same  category  The  administration  opposed 
this  amendment  on  grounds  that  it  would 
lead  to  Inflexibility  for  US  negotiators  and 
prevent  trade  agreements  In  which  the  Com- 
mon Market  w^culd  reduce  tariffs  more  than 
the  Unltj'd  States  did  on  one  category  and 
the  United  States  wo'i.d  reduce  tariffs  more 
than  the  Common  Mhrket  did  on  another. 

A  second  amendment  by  Mr.  Btbnxs  would 
have  permitted  tariff  reductions  of  more  than 
5U  percent  only  on  those  categories  In  which 
the  United  States  by  Itself  accounted  for 
unc-fourth  of  world  exports.  Here  again, 
the  administration  argued  this  would  tie  the 
hands  of  US    negotiators 

Still  another  Byrnes  amendment  turned 
down  by  the  committee  would  hare  restricted 
the  l»re«ldent's  power  to  eliminate  tariffs 
on  tri>plcal  products  such  as  cocoa,  coffee 
and  bananas  a  pruvision  Intended  to  help 
the  underdeveloped  Latin  Ame.-lcan  and 
Afrlt-an  nations  Tlie  administration's  bill 
would  withhold  this  authority  from  the 
President  If  the  tropical  products  were  pro- 
duced in  '  signihcant  quantities"  in  the 
United  States  The  Byrnes  amendment 
Would  have  witliheld  the  power  of  eliminat- 
ing the  t.iriff  on  a  tropical  product  IT  an- 
other product  competitive  with  It  were  pro- 
du -ed  In  significant  qtiantltles  in  the 
States 

The  trade  bill  woxild  for  the  flrrt  time 
authorise  the  President  to  reduce  tariffs  on 
whole  categories  of  Items  Inateftd  of  on  the 
present  iiem-by-item  basis,  and  the  commit- 
tee informally  approved  an  amendment  yes- 
tcrd.iy  that  w.uld  t'Ue  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlifii on  the  power  to  determine  Just  what 
commodities  would  be  Included  in  each 
c.itcg  iry 

V  N     I  I9TTNI.     AT    I»SU« 

The  administration  s  bill  would  have  used 
the  Stand.ird  International  Trade  Classifica- 
tion prepared  by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
b.isis  for  the  cate^forles.  But  Representative 
Mna,«  anil  other  friends  of  the  admlnUtra- 
tion  s  trade  bill,  viewing  the  politically  con- 
troversial UN.  as  an  unnecessary  burden 
for  the  trade  bill  to  carry,  demanded  that 
any  reference  to  the  world  organization  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  Actually  the  Tariff 
Commls.slon  Itself.  Iji  outlining  categories. 
probably  would  use  the  U  N  document,  so 
the  ciiange  adopted  by  the  committee  la  more 
apparent   than  real 

lUe  committee  also  accepted  a  relatively 
miiior  ch.inge  prop,j6eU  by  Rcprescutative 
Ui;.M\.v.  Dtniorr:it,  of  Ore^'on.  that  would 
restrict  the  power  of  the  Pre.sldenl  to  cW 
t.iriffR  by  more  than  50  percent  on  any  cate- 
gory of  agricultural  commodities  In  which 
the  United  States  arid  the  Common  Market 
a<couni  rur  at  leaet  80  percent  of  world 
trade  The  UUnian  amendment  would  bur 
any  such  tariff  cuu  unless  li  was  sliown  In 
arl.atii-e  that  surh  action  actually  would  iri- 
rrrase   U  .S    exports  of  the  commodity 

One  rategoy  of  agrlculttirni  commodities 
In  which  the  United  States  and  the  Common 
M\rket  Jointly  ire  domlriant  suppliers  would 
t>e  su»;ar  confectionery  and  other  sugar  prep- 
aru'i  .us.  But  most  lategorics  of  commod- 
lUf.s  f.ilUng  under  the  dominant  supplier 
section  of  the  bill  are  Industrial  rather  th.-.n 
agricultural 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  WITH- 
HOLDING OF  INCOME  TAXES  ON 
DIVUJENDS    AND   INTEREST 

Mr  MIIXFR  Mr  President,  In  the 
current  controversy  over  President 
Kennedy's  profxisal  to  withhold  taxes  on 
dividends  and  interest,  I  note  that  the 
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President  has  be«ai  critical  of  some  op- 
ponents of  this  ()ropo6ed  legislation  for 
spreading  rumors  that  this  is  a  new  kind 
of  tax.  over  and  above  the  present  in- 
come tax. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  tiave 
received  several  tliousand  letters  in  op- 
position to  this  proposal  of  President 
Kennedy's,  and  rx>t  one  has  been  based 
on  any  misunderitanding  that  this  is  a 
propoiied  new  tax.  Let  it  be  made  clear 
Ihat  banks  and  scvings  suid  loan  institu- 
tions in  Iowa  have  not  been  trying  to 
mislead  the  voterK. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
two  timely  editorials.  One,  entitled 
"Withholding  on  Truth?"  appeared  in 
the  May  12  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star;  and  the  other,  entitled 
"America  the  Clullible."  appeared  in 
Uie  May  11  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
JoumaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  ae  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From    the    Waslilngton    Evening    Star, 

May    12.    l»62j 

WrrHBoi,!nifc  on  TatrrH? 

President  Kennetly  has  engaged  In  another 
exercise  In  Intempiercte  scolding  of  a  seg- 
ment of  American  business  In  his  news  con- 
ference attack  on  opponents  of  his  plans  for 
a  withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  Interest. 
Treating  the  Nation's  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  a.i  "whipping  boys"  In  this 
Instancse,  he  has  accused  them  of  carrying 
on  an  untruthful  campaign  against  the  con- 
troversial legislative  proposal. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  these 
Institutions  "have  led  many  people  to  be- 
lieve" that  this  Is  a  new  tax  or  a  tax  Increase, 
that  It  would  take  money  unjustly  from  hon- 
est taxpayers,  that  It  would  create  a  moun- 
tain of  redtape  ar.d  cost  more  thai-  It  re- 
turned, and  that  It  would  harm  the  elderly, 
widows,  orphans  and  others  of  low  Income. 
It  Is  true  that  th«  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Institutions  K)  excoriated  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  opposed  to  the  withholding  plan. 
Their  spokenmen  have  testified  against  It 
on  Capitol  HlU.  and  they  have  made  their 
views  known  to  Congress  through  other 
channels.  However.  Mr  Kennedy  did  not 
produce  any  evidence  to  srupj>ort  his  charge 
that  this  oppoeltlcjti  has  Included  a  cam- 
paign of  public  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood and  It  Is  doubtful  If  the  Institutions, 
or  tlielr  trade  associations,  are  so  stupid 
or  .so  Irresponsible  as  to  depend  upon  deceit 
In  seeking  support  for  their  position. 

.^s  Mr  Kennedy  said,  this  Is  not  a  new  tax 
or  an  Increased  UJi.  It  Is.  however,  a  new 
way  of  collecting  it.  and  It  could  do  some 
of  the  very  things  that  the  President  says  It 
will  not  do  It  would.  In  some  cases  at  least, 
take  money  unju.'^t  y  from  honest  taxpayers — 
until  they  recapture  it  through  applications 
fur  a  refund  It  would  also  create  a  moun- 
tain of  redtape.  not  only  for  the  institu- 
tions that  would  be  charged  with  the  Job 
of  taxcollectlng  for  the  Government,  but 
iil.so  for  the  Government  Itself.  And  It 
could  harm  the  low-Income  people — most  apt 
to  Include  the  minors,  the  aged  and  the 
least  Informed — by  forcing  them  to  choose 
between  two  redlape  alternatives,  namely, 
filing  for  exempt  on  or  filing  for  refunds. 
Indeed,  the  so-m  led  safeguards  which  the 
administration  accepted  belatedly  during 
House  consideration  of  the  legislation  added 
considerably  to  tlte  redtape  aspects — and  It 
Is  the  complexity  iind  uncompensated  cost  of 
this  paperwork  tluit  account  primarily  for 
the  opposition  of  the  banks  and  savings 
associations. 


None  of  these  Institutions  is  supporting 
tbe  principle  of  tax  evasion,  of  course,  and 
some  of  their  spokesmen  have  advocated  a 
plan  similar  to  one  proposed  by  Senator 
Jatits.  Republican,  of  New  York,  that  In- 
formation returns  be  filed  by  the  dividend 
and  Interest  payers  and  that  copies  accom- 
pany the  returns  of  Individuals.  If  any  tax  is 
due,  it  would  then  be  collectible — when  due, 
not  before.  With  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice installing  new  electronic  checking  sys- 
tems, this  seems  like  a  fine  field  for  their 
eflectlve  operation. 

[nt>m  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  II.  1963] 

AaCEKICA    THX    CtJIXIBLX? 

President  Kennedy  has  now  seen  fit  to 
criticize  the  Nation's  financial  institutions 
for  deliberately  misleading  the  public  about 
his  tax-wlthholdlng  plan  for  dividend  and 
Interest  Income.  One  Implication  seems 
plain  enough:  Scores  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans must  be  pretty  gullible  If  they  are  so 
easily  misled. 

We  do  not  agree  with  any  such  estimate 
of  the  American  people,  any  more  than  we 
believe  that  most  of  them  are  eager  for  the 
enactment  of  the  compulsory  social  security 
plan  for  medical  care  of  the  aged,  or  for 
various  other  propKJsals  for  extending  the 
authority  of  the  Central  Government. 

To  begin  with  withholding,  the  President 
told  his  news  conference  that  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  have  led  many 
people  to  believe  the  dividend-Interest  plan 
Is  a  new  tax  or  a  tax  Increase;  the  White 
House  and  congressional  mall  shows  that,  he 
said.  We  think  there  Is  far  more  to  the 
matter  than  any  confusion  about  the  plan's 
precise  requirements. 

■^Tiat  has  been  brought  out,  In  Congress 
and  elsewhere.  Is  that  this  proposal  would 
obviously  constitute  a  new  provision  of  the 
tax  law,  and  one  with  some  plainly  unde- 
sirable effects.  Notably  It  would  deprive 
owners  of  stocks  and  savings  accounts  of  a 
portion  of  their  Income  that  they  would 
otherwise  receive  throughout  the  year  and 
pay  taxes  on  when  taxes  are  due.  For  not 
a  few  this  would  mean  deprivation  of  Income 
when  Income  is  needed  to  live  on. 

Almost  anybody  can  see  that,  and  it  Is, 
we  think,  what  really  accounts  for  the  deep 
opposition  to  the  plan  throughout  the 
country. 

For  one  estimate  of  that  opposition,  there 
Is  a  new  survey  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Press,  a  trade  magazine  In  the  small 
newspaper  field.  We  realize  that  news- 
papers also  don't  rate  highly  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's book;  "I'm  reading  more  and  en- 
joying It  less,"  he  quipped  to  his  newspaper 
audience.  Still,  editors  of  weeklies  and 
hometown  dailies  are  about  as  close  to  the 
public  pulse  as  you  can  get. 

Of  more  than  400  such  editors  so  far 
responding  to  the  siu-vey  from  all  over  the 
country,  66  percent  are  against  the  proposed 
withholdln;.^-t.ax  scheme.  One  of  them  put 
it  this  way:  "Tm  against  more  withholding 
tax  Eventually  they'll  be  mortgaging  the 
unborn  to  foot  our  defaulted  bills." 

As  for  other  parts  of  the  administration 
program,  here  are  a  couple  of  additional  re- 
sults of  this  survey  of  grassroots  editors: 
84  percent  strongly  oppose  any  form  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored medical  or  hospital  aid 
to  the  aged;  74  percent  are  against  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Ur- 
ban AtfalTS  (Congress  didn't  think  much  of 
that  one  either) ;  the  majority  oppose  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education — 81  percent  against  the 
sjjeciflc  proposal  for  Federal  assistance  on 
classroom  construction  and  teacher  salaries. 

Now  we  certainly  won't  argue  that  such 
a  poll  proves  anjrthlng  conclusive.  How- 
ever, taken  together  with  numerous  other 
problngs  and  the  findings  of  Congressmen 
themselves,  it  indicates  at  the  least  that 
President   Kennedy's  personal  iwpularlty   is 


still  not  rubbing  off  on  his  domestic  pro- 
gram. Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect it  would. 

People  are  still  intensely  wrapped  up  in 
their  communities,  whether  Inside  big  cities, 
in  subtirbla,  or  in  small  towns.  They  are  still 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  to  build  their  local  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. Along  comes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment offering  what?  To  take  more  of  their 
money  to  give  them  back  less.  And  through 
it  all,  whether  medical  care  or  tax  withhold- 
ing, runs  the  ugly  thread  of  more  compul- 
sion. 

No  one  objects  to  the  President's  plug- 
ging his  withholding  plan  or  any  other 
plan.  We  Just  doubt  that  the  American 
people,  after  all  these  years,  are  as  unsophis- 
ticated about  the  advertisements  for  Federal 
planning  as  the  planners  seem  to  think. 


A  VOICE  FOR  MILITARy  SPACE? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Air  Force  magazine 
there  appears  a  timely  article,  by  Mr. 
Claude  Wiltze,  senior  editor,  entitled  "A 
Voice  for  Military  Space." 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  which  have  been 
established  to  consider  problems  and 
legislation  relating  to  space  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  nonmilitary  mat- 
ters. 

Our  scientific  and  military  leaders 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
space  dominated  by  a  hostile  power 
would  have  serious  consequences  for  the 
national  defense  and  security  of  this 
country.  Accordingly,  it  is  imperative 
that  our  resources  be  directed  toward 
long-range  military  capabilities  in  space 
in  addition  to  nonmIllt»ry  developments. 

Mr.  Wiltze  raises  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  a  joint  House 
and  Senate  Committee  on  Space,  similar 
to  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
or  whether  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  should  be  geared 
into  space  problems  more  than  they  now 
are. 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  merits 
serious  consideration,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

A  Voicx  roK  MiUTAXT  Spaob 
(By  Claude  Witze) 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  In  recent 
years  Congress  has  been  consistently  more 
farsighted  in  assessing  many  military  re- 
quirements than  has  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Goverrunent.  ITie  most  striking 
examples  of  this  are  in  the  area  of  weaponry. 
where  the  legislators  have  pressed  hard  for 
Improvements  In  everjrthing  from  the  in- 
fantry rifle  to  the  Polaris  system,  manned 
bombers,  and  military  airlift.  Because  of 
the  way  the  space  age  sneaked  up  on  us, 
the  Congress,  It  now  is  clear,  organized  its 
committee  effort  following  a  pattern  in 
which  insufficient  attention  was  paid  to  the 
military  requirement. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  a  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  the 
Senate  has  a  comp>arable  group  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences.  Quite  properly 
these  groups  are  concerned  with  the  effort  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, to  the  almost  otHnplete  exclusion  of 
military  considerations.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  hear  testimony  from  De- 
fense Department  and  military  witnesses.     A 
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proper  p&rt  of  thlB  toucbea  on  the  menace 
In  space  and  what  we  should  be  doing,  but 
the   space-oriented    teetlmony  at  thU  point 
In    time   tends    to   be  submerged   In   discus- 
sions of  more  current  weapon  systems,  per- 
sonnel  policies,    the   Intrlcaclee   of   procure- 
ment, and  the  generally  wide  range  of  tuples 
that    fall    under    the    jurisdiction    of    these 
committees       The    Armed    Services    group* 
have   subcommittees  to   give  special    atten- 
tion   to   some   subjects.     Theae   Include    In- 
telligence, the  national  stockpile,  the  NATO 
forces.  conQlcts  of  Interest,  real  estate,  hous- 
ing,   and    the    utilization   of    shipyards       In 
neither  House  does  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee   have    a    subcommittee    on    military 
space.     The   result.  Inevitably,  is  that  Con- 
gress,   which   Itself   wrote   Into  the   National 
dpace    Act    of    1958    a   demand    that    proper 
weight    be    given    to    the    military    potential. 
Is    focusing    Its    attention    on    the    peaceful 
program,  at  least  from  the  Important  point 
of  view  of  committee  activity. 

Some  signs  of  this  weakness  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  legislators 
In  March,  to  cite  one  weighty  example,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Aeronautics,  assigned  to  study 
the  NASA  manned  spaceflight  program,  heard 
from  two  Indxistry  witnesses  with  sclentiQc 
competence.  They  were  Dr  George  L  Holler, 
a  vice  president  of  General  Electric  Co  .  and 
Dr  William  O.  Baker,  vice  president  for  re- 
.learch  of  Bell  Telephone  Lat>oratorles  Both 
emphasized  that  Russia's  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  space  technology  are  not  a  threat 
to  this  country.  But.  Dr.  Haller  said,  the 
Implications  to  our  military  survival  are 
almost  obvious."  Dr.  Baker  added  that 
while  International  prestige  Is  the  classic  ex- 
planation of  why  we  have  a  space  prcjgnvm 
(under  NASA),  "we  can't  forget  the  force 
factor,  the  naked  power,"  and  the  capability 
of  being  able  to  do  things  In  space  that 
other  nations  cannot  do.  He  said  the  Soviets 
are  doing  some  things  we  are  neglecting  and 
that  these  have  military  appUcatlona 
"This."  he  declared,  "Is  the  saddening,  an- 
noying,  but   literal   fact  at   the  moment  •' 

The  witnesses  were  In  close  agreement  that 
we  cannot   afford   to   have  space  dominated 
by  a  hostile  power     To  this.  Dr   Baker  added 
the    observation    that    technical    knowledge 
about  space  In  the  United  States  Is  outpac- 
ing our  planning  and  programing,   particu- 
larly when  it  comes  to  using  space  technol- 
ogy for  security  or  national  defense  purposes 
He  cited  the  requirement  for  facile  and  cer- 
tain  recovery  of   manned  satellites  on    land 
and  sea.     And   the    necessity   for  a   manned 
vehicle    that    can    make   an    easy    transition 
from  suborbital  to  orbital  rendezvous      Pos- 
sibly more  Important  Is  the  knowledge  need- 
ed to  survive  If  an  orbiting  vehicle  Is  under 
attack      To  those  who  say  there  Is  no  Justi- 
fied requirement  for  these  things  m  any  1962 
program.  Dr   Baker  polnu  to  the  fact  that  he 
was    working    on    ablative    materials    in    the 
194»-51    period,   when   it  had  not  been  sug- 
gested   that    their   application    would    be   on 
nose  cones  and  capsules      Yet,  if  his  labora- 
tory had  not  done  this  work,  when  there  was 
no  stated  requirement,  the  entire  missile  pro- 
gram and  development  of  recoverable  satel- 
lites   would    have    suffered       Our    resources 
today,   the  witness  said,   "must   include   im- 
mediate research -and -development  efforts  di- 
rected  toward  the   long-term  acquisition   of 
military  capabilities   •    •    •   supplementary  to 
and  not  In  duplication  of   •    •    •    the  civilian 
space  effort   '     Dr    Baker  added  that  our  na- 
tional policy  does  not  define  the  affirmative 
r>le  of  the  military  in  space,  but  rather  lim- 
its   the    military   role      He   pointed   out,    for 
example,  that  NASA  has  no  Interest  in  pro- 
tecting Apollo  from  hostile  acUon  In  space, 
an  Interest  that  would  be  paramount  if  the 
nulltary    probabilities    were   considered       He 
said   the  present  NASA-Defense  Department 
liaison  has  a  good  pattern,  but  so  far  there 
have  been  no  orders  given  that  will  ensure 
proper  attention  to  military  needs. 


None  of  this  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  It  is  not 
our  intent  to  so  Imply  But  It  did  fall  on  the 
ears  of  a  committee  that  Is,  quite  naturally, 
primarily  concerned  with  the  civilian  space 
program  It  fell  on  the  ears  of  a  committee 
In  which  some  members  have  consistently  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  about  neglect  of  the 
military  space  program  and  duplication  of 
military  capabilities  by  the  civilian  program. 
But  even  these  men,  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  face 
confilcU  of  Interest,  Jurisdiction,  and  effec- 
tiveness If  they  pursue  t<x)  determinedly  a 
line  of  questioning  that  Is  centered  on  mili- 
tary topics  There  U  an  eminent  scientist 
of  our  acquaintance  who  believes  that  one 
day  peace  will  be  ensured  on  earth  and  that 
space  will  be  given  over  to  war  None  of  the 
existing  committees  on  Capiu>l  Hill  are  em- 
powered or  prepared  to  consider  that  possi- 
bility 

It  may  be  that  the  Idenl  solution  would 
be  a  Joint  House  and  Senate  committee,  aim- 
Uar  to  the  one  that  has  handled  our  atomic 
energy  program  Certainly  if  this  is  not  p<^js- 
slble.  the  House  and  3en,ite  Armed  Services 
Committees  should  prepare  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  military  requirement  In 
space  with  subcommittees  devoted  entirely 
to  that  subject  It  would  be  In  complete 
accord  with  their  standing  record  for  far- 
sightedness In  matters  concerned  with  na- 
tional security 


INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  POOR 

Mr  MIIXER  Mr  President,  in  the 
May  8  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
appears  a  thou'^it-provokin;,'  article.  by- 
Mr  Rudolph  Flesch.  entitled  Gap 
Growing  Between  Rich  and  Poor  "  In 
the  article  Mr  Flesch  discu.sses  a  new 
book  authored  by  Ur  Gabriel  Kolko. 
noted  Harvard  historian 

It  appears  that  one  of  Dr  Kolkos 
flndinKs  IS  that  there  is  now  the  same  ^;ap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  that  there 
was  in  1910:  and  he  concludes  that  m 
the  future  the  poor  are  likely  to  increase 
m  number 

This  statement  may  come  as  a  shock 
to  many  people;  but  when  one  realizes 
that  increases  in  wages  and  salaries  dur- 
ini{  the  last  15  or  20  years  have  In  nu- 
merous instances  only  kept  pace  with  in- 
flation, with  Uncle  Sam  picking  up  some 
of  the  difference  due  to  Increased  income 
taxes,  the  situation  is  understandable 

Some  of  our  lower  income  citizens  may 
like  the  jingle  of  more  money  in  their 
pockets,  and  may  think  they  are  better 
off;  but  when  their  wives  go  to  the  stores 
to  buy  food,  clothinc:,  and  other  neces- 
sities, the  reduced  purchasing  power  of 
that  money  makes  it  difHcult  for  them 
to  make  ends  meet 

This  is  another  of  the  many  reasons 
why  Members  of  Congress  should  see  to 
It  that  the  value  of  our  money  is  not 
further  diluted  by  continued  deficit 
spending  and  increases  in  the  national 
debt  ceiling  When  inflation  takes  over, 
It  is  the  poor  who  are  hit  the  hardest 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr 
Flesch 's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Gap   Growing    Betwsin    Rich    Mtv  Pcxjb 
(  By   Rudolf  Flesch ) 

The  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  povjr 
are  getting  poorer  That's  the  upishot  of  a 
disturbing  new  book  by  a  Harvard  historian. 
"Wealth  and  Power  In  America,  "  by  Gabriel 
Kolko  ( Praeger) . 


I>  Kolko  U  a  sclentut  who  tlkss  to  Hnd 
out  things  for  himself.  All  around  him.  econ- 
omists and  sociologists  have  been  saying 
for  years  that  Utopia  Is  Jiost  around  the 
corner,  poverty  Is  disappearing  snd  Just 
about  everybody  U  now  part  of  tbe  middle 
class,  living  in  affluence  In  the  suburbs. 

Not  8<^),  says  Kolko  Taking  s  sharp  look 
at  the  same  statistics  that  have  been  used 
by  his  colleagues,  he  comes  to  different  con- 
clusions There's  the  same  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  p<x)r  as  there  was  in  IBIO  and 
chances  are  things  are  going  to  get  worse 
mstead  of  better,  he  concludes. 

LOW-IJfCOMl    rAMILIES 

There  are  more  older  people  around  now 
who  drag  the  Income  level  down  Then 
there  are  more  households  headed  by  women, 
whose  earning  p<.)wer  is  less  than  that  of 
men  There  are  larger  families  among 
Negroes  who  are  handicapped  in  their  prog- 
ress l>ecause  of  their  race  There's  a  shift 
toward  white-collar  Jot>s  whose  salary  level 
Is  sinking  year  by  year 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  of  the 
wealthy  la  t>ecomlng  less  and  less  visible 
Once  they  used  to  hiuve  sumptuous  mansions 
m  Fifth  avenue,  and  made  a  big  splash 
thn.wing  their  money  around  in  full  view 
Now  their  expensive  houses  are  hidden  In 
the  hills  of  exurbla  and  they  prefer  less 
tangible  luxuries  like  Ivy  League  educations 
for  their  sons  and  daughters,  superb  med- 
ical care,  long  and  frequent  vacations  abroad 
and  superabundant  retirement  schemes 
Aided  by  excellent  legal  Ulent.  they've  found 
a  thousand  ways  around  the  graduated  In- 
come tax 

l!i  short  says  Kolko.  the  unflnUhed  busl- 
ne.ss  if  ,,ur  democracy  Is  Just  as  unfinUhed 
lis  ever  We  haven't  even  begun  to  make  It 
e.uiier  for  working-class  boys  and  girls  to 
make  their  way  into  the  middle  class;  the 
great  Job  of  nxaklng  Thomas  Jefferson's 
dream  cme  true  U  still  ahead  of  us 

In  a  way  Kolko  s  txx)k  has  the  same  shock 
value  <ia  the  first  Russian  sputnik  5  years 
ago  iTien  we  learned  that  we  can't  take  It 
for  granted  that  the  United  States  wlli  al- 
ways be  ahead  in  the  scientific  race  We 
learne<i  or  at  least  l>egan  Uj  learn  — that  any 
continuing  success  needs  work,  or  well  soon 
fall   behind  the  rest  of  mankind. 

TOO    MUCH    rflH    GRANTED 

Somehow  we  ve  aLso  taken  for  granted  that 
we  11  always  be  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  our  progress  toward  democracy — that  the 
forces  that  made  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren lif  p<K)r  European  Immigrants  into  high- 
Income  middle-class  Americans  would  keep 
on  working  forever 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  wake  up  and 
see  our  country   as  It  really  is. 

The  p»Mjr  remain.  "  says  Kolko.  "and  wlU 
likely  Increase  In  number  In  the  near  future. 
The  predominantly  prosperous  middle-class 
st)ciety  Is  only  an  Image  In  the  minds  of 
ist>lated  academicians" 


PROPOSED  l^WTS  AND  CLARK 
WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATIONAL 
TRAII.WAY 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  Des  Moines  Tribune 
of  April  9  an  article  entitled  "Lewis-Clark 
Plan  Called  Great  Idea."  The  article 
refers  to  the  plan  which  the  late  "Ding" 
E>arllnK,  a  noted  conservationist  and  car- 
toonist, envisioned  for  development  of 
the  Missouri  R:ver  along  the  path  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  explorers.  Lewis  and 
Clark  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

LEwn-CLASx  Plaiv  Caujo  OnsT  Ioka 

Washington,  DC. — The  proposed  Lewis 
and  Clark  Wildlife  and  RecrsaUonal  TraUway. 
an  idea  conceiveil  by  the  late  Jay  N.  "Ding" 
Uarltng.  has  been  described  by  enthusiastic 
supporters  here  'as  the  greatest  single  out- 
door idea  since  tJie  creation  of  Yellowstone 
Park." 

Under  the  pli.n  envisioned  by  the  car- 
toonist-conservationist, the  shorelines  of 
the  great  rivers  that  Lewis  and  Clark  fol- 
lowed 1 1803^)  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  would  t)e  preserved,  along  with  small 
adj  inlng  recreational  and  wildlife  areas  for 
future  generatioiLS. 

Sherry  R.  Fl8h>ir,  of  Des  Moines,  a  member 
of  the  Iowa  Oorservatlon  Commission,  who 
presented  the  proposal  here,  said  he  was 
"overwhelmed  with  the  enthusiastic  response 
It  received  both  from  officials  and  the  Na- 
tion's leading  conECrratlonlsts." 

Ptsher  U  one  of  several  of  the  late  Mi. 
Darling's  frlendi  attempting  to  Implement 
his  Ideas. 

WILDUirX    AVKNUK 

There  are  vol  .imlnous  notes,  letters  and 
other  papers  that  Mr  Darling  had  accumu- 
lated on  the  Lesis  and  Clark  plan.  Many 
were  laboriously  handwritten  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  These  will  be  assembled 
in  a  brief  as  a  tMUKs  for  planning,  Fisher 
said. 

One  of  Mr  Durllng's  ideas  was  that  pre- 
served water  courses  would  become  "an  aTe- 
nue  for  wildlife  " 

The  Missouri  River  Is  the  route  of  a  great 
wild  waterfowl  migration.  Each  spring  sees 
almost  the  entire  continental  population  of 
blue  and  snow  geese  concentrated  In  great 
flocks  as  they  move  up  the  river,  bound  for 
their  Arctic  nesting  grounds. 

To  one  friend.  Mr.  Darling  wrote:  "The 
whole  story  of  the  poBelbllltie*  of  a  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Parkway,  extending 
from  St  Louis  to  Oregon,  would  take  a  lot 
of  study  snd  publicity,  but  it  seems  a  prac- 
tical monument  to  a  very  worthy  expedi- 
tion which  has  never  been  given  ample 
credit. 

"President  Jefferson  probably  made  the 
best  real  estate  bargain  ] Louisiana  Purchase] 
of  anybody  in  America  and  when  one  thinks 
of  what  the  Miisslssippi  River  traffic  turned 
out  to  l>e.  and  the  gold  that  we  tcxdt  out  of 
Califomta.  and  the  prairlelands  and  moun- 
tains In  l>etween.  the  tl5  million  paid  (or 
the  whole  works  was  a  bargain." 

NEED 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  told  Fish- 
er the  proposal  was  exactly  the  kind  In- 
tended under  the  recent  report  by  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mlstlon  Tlie  plan,  he  said,  wiuld  fit  Into 
those  of  the  newly  establlfiied  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Bureau  headed  by  Edward  C.  Crafts, 
formerly    of   the   Porert   Service. 

"This  mid-continent  section  Is  one  of  our 
most  important  areas  and  its  need  for  out- 
dfxjr  recreational  fnc411tles  is  greater  than 
mt^t  other  sections  of  the  Nation,"  Udall 
said. 

Fisher  said  he  would  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  State  conservation  de- 
partments In  making  preliminary  plans  so 
that  their  choice  areas  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
historical  poinU  of  interest  could  be  pre- 
served. 

He  said  some  discussions  already  had  been 
conducted  with  the  Nebraska  Conservation 
Department  and  that  Mel  Steen.  its  director, 
"is  very  high  on  the  idea  of  this  recreational 
memorial." 

Fisher  said  It  is  most  Important  to  obtain 
grassroots  support  for  the  proposal  to  get 
fast  action  on  a  Federal   level. 

"Eight  or  ten  years  from  now  will  be  too 
late.  "  he  said. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  F'REE  ECON- 
OMY BY  EXCESSIVE  GOVERN- 
MENT REGULATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wan  Street  Journal  of  May  14.  the  lead 
editorial,  entitled  "The  Winds  of  Com- 
petition." merits  the  attention  of  all  who 
read  the  Congsessional  Recoed.  The 
editorial  points  out  that  excessive  Gov- 
ernment regulation  or  influence  can  only 
destroy  our  free  enterprise  system,  by 
artificially  affecting  the  market,  and  that 
the  market  area  of  competition  is  what 
has  built  up  and  preserved  our  type  of 
economy.  I  ask  unanimou'-  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Wimss  or  CoMPErmoK 

The  forces  of  the  market,  the  Government 
would  have  us  believe,  must  be  eyed  with 
Increasing  suspicion.  They  can  no  longer 
be  trusted  to  act  as  they  once  did,  keeping 
supply  In  balance  with  demand,  channeling 
resources  Into  their  most  productive  ures. 

In  the  steel  case,  for  example,  President 
Kennedy  made  it  clear  he  believed  that  "a 
tiny  handfiil"  of  executives  were  fo  power- 
ful that  they  alone  could  shrug  off  market 
forces  and  push  up  prices  not  only  In  the 
steel  Industry  but  throughout  the  economy. 
And  supposedly  the  only  way  the  public  can 
t>e  protected  from  such  people,  In  steel  or 
In  other  Indtistrles.  Is  for  the  Government 
to  Intervene  in  the  market  more  and  more. 

Well,  a  lot  of  things  have  happened  since 
the  steel  "explosion,"  snd  some  of  them  add 
up  to  still  more  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  underrating  the  potency  of  market 
forces.  All  around  the  country,  it  seems,  the 
winds  of  competition  are  blowing  briskly. 
Some  executives,  now  and  then,  may  wonder 
a  blL  about  all  that  power  the  President 
seems  to  think  they  have. 

Take  the  fir  plywood  Industry,  where  sup- 
ply recently  has  been  running  ahead  of  de- 
mand. The  major  companies  in  the  Indiistry 
are  certainly  big,  and  their  actions  ctrongly 
Influence  trends  in  their  business.  So  are 
they  shrugging  off  this  supply-demand  im- 
b.^lance.  which  most  of  them  regard  as 
temporary?  No  indeed.  Three  times  in  the 
past  month  they've  cut  prices,  trying  to 
stimulate  sales. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  recent  examples 
of  the  vigCHT  of  competition.  In  the  shoe  in- 
dustry, some  of  the  biggest  firms  are  finding 
it  hard  to  keep  pace  with  aggressive,  smaller 
rivals.  Big  metropolitan  newspapers  are 
pushing  hard  for  circulation  In  the  suburbs 
only  to  find,  as  one  oflBclal  says,  "It's  a  real 
struggle  to  sell  newspapers,  because  com- 
munity newspapers  are  multiplying  like 
rabbits." 

In  the  steel  industry  Itself  there's  fresh 
evidence  that  competition  is  still  strong, 
whatever  Mr.  Kennedy  may  think.  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  &  Sons,  a  big  steel  warehousing 
firm,  says  it  has  cut  prices  on  cold  rolled 
sheet,  a  major  steel  product,  "to  meet  the 
market"  being  set  by  comp>etltors.  Price 
shading  also  is  reported  on  other  steel  Items. 
At  the  least  this  raises  anew  the  question 
whether  the  market  by  Itself  might  not  have 
demolished  United  States  Steel's  price-boost 
attempt,  with  no  help  from  Mr.  Kennedy. 
It's  certain  the  steel  industry  Is  no  strangsr 
to  competitive  warfare;  mUls  long  have  ccsn- 
peted  not  only  with  other  mills'  prices  but 
with  other  Industries'  products,  such  as 
plastics,  glass  and  cement. 

Now,  It's  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Got- 
ernment  should  be  alert  to  monopoly  dan- 
gers. With  this  we  agree,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies have  been  active  In  this  area  since  the 
days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.     But  It's  clear 


the  Oorenunent  now  envisages  aomethlng 
quite  different  from  that. 

SteelmaketB  or  compaziieB  In  other  indiu- 
trles  may  no  longer  be  allowed  to  set  their 
own  price  in  freedom.  Whenerer  a  private 
price  decision  eonfllets  •with  the  President's 
Tlew  of  the  "national  Interest,"  the  prlrate 
decision  is  to  be  overridden  by  whatever 
means  Mr.  Kennedy  can  muster.  This  adds 
up  to  administered  prices,  however  much 
the  administration  may  deny  it.  And  that 
Is  the  very  sin  the  administration  attributes 
to  big  comi>anle8. 

If  the  Govemnient  In  peacetime  can  dic- 
tate price-setting,  the  most  crucial  of  all 
business  decisions,  what  Is  to  prevent  It 
from  poking  into  other  matters,  such  as  reg- 
ulation of  supply?  In  tact,  what  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  Ciovernment  from  getting  into  a 
much  bigger  version  of  the  same  kind  of 
mess  it  is  now  In  on  the  farm? 

Excessive  Government  regulation  can  only 
destroy  the  free  econcMny.  If  prices  are  to  be 
artificially  set  in  Washington,  supply  and 
demand  will  be  chronically  out  of  balance 
and  the  Nation's  rcaouiroes  wiU  be  continual- 
ly wasted.  And  we  cannot  see  how  anyone 
can  argue  that  the  Government  can  In- 
crease competition  by  suppressing  It. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  ATOMIC  CIVILIAN 
POWER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  very  soon 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
will  begin  hearings  on  the  autiiorization 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Each  year,  as  we  know,  the  Joint  Ccnn- 
mittee  reviews  proposed  authorization 
legislation  for  the  ai^ropriation  of 
funds  for  the  construction  of  capital  fa- 
cilities and  sums  necessary  to  carry  out 
cooperative  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  atomic-power 
reactors. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  Joint 
Comooittee's  review  of  the  AEC  authori- 
zation; this  is  considered  routine  com- 
mittee business. 

What  is  most  unusual,  however,  is  that 
this  year  the  Joint  Committee  had  nei- 
ther a  Senate  bill  nor  a  House  bill  be- 
fore it.  until  today. 

Over  4  months  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress  have  elapsed,  and  no  bill  con- 
taining the  proposed  fiscal  year  1963 
AEC  authorization  had  been  introduced 
in  either  House — this,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  AEC  Chairman  in  January 
1962  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
the  administration's  approved  proposed 
bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  May  14,  to- 
day, the  Atomic  ESiergy  Commission 
submitted  a  revised  bill,  with  only  a  few 
changes  from  its  January  program. 

One  may  justifiably  inquire  as  to  why 
the  administration's  earlier  bill  was  not 
introduced? 

Why  have  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations for  the  AEC  authorization 
bill  not  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
before  this  time? 

To  have  seen  the  original  proposal 
of  the  administration  for  the  AEC  au- 
thorization bill  is  to  understand  and  to 
sympathize  "with  the  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  my  democratic  colleagues  on 
the  Joint  Committee  to  introduce  it. 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand  why  none 
wished  to  be  associated  with  it. 


I 

I 

I 
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Por  years  the  Joint  Committee  haa  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  admlnistra-  The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
been  noted  for  its  strong  support  of  the  tlon  decided  earlier  this  year  to  abandon  New  York  has  been  interested  In  helping 
civilian  cooperative  power  program.  its  support  of  the  nuclear  cooperative  develop  low  cost  atomic  power,  but  has 
During  the  Republican  admlnistra-  power  program  at  a  time  when  we  are  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  lack 
tion.  my  Democratic  colleagues  were  close  to  gaining  the  goal  we  have  been  of  favorable  State  legislation, 
quite  vocal  in  criticizing  what  they  seeking  these  many  years.  In  a  report  dated  March  16,  1&61.  Mr. 
claimed  to  be  inadequate  support  for  During  hearings  before  the  Joint  Com-  Robert  Moses,  chairman  of  the  Power 
civilian  nuclear  power.  mittee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the  develop-  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  sub- 
Some  of  them,  therefore,  must  have  ment,  growth,  and  state  of  the  atomic  mitted  to  the  New  York  Ctovemor  the 
been  a  little  embarrassed  during  the  first  energy  industry  in  March  1962.  the  com-  reasons  why  the  New  York  power  au- 
year  of  the  Kennedy  administration  mittee  was  informed  how  near  we  are  thority  ought  to  be  permitted  to  partlci- 
when  the  AEC  authorization  bill  for  fls-  to  the  attainment  of  economic  nuclear  pate  with  the  Federal  Government  In 
cal  year  1962  only  had  $12  million  for  the  power  in  two  regions  of  the  United  the  development  of  nuclear  powerplants 
cooperative  effort  with  private  and  pub-  States  where  conventional  fuel  is  very  Mr.  Moses  again  reiterated  the  advice 
lie  electric  power  utilities  to  advance  expensive  One  of  these  areas  is  New  that  was  set  forth  In  the  authorlty'.s 
the  development  of  nuclear  energy.  England.  i960  nuclear  report: 

Their  embarrassment  of  last  year  Mr  William  Webster,  who  Is  president  L«t  there  be  no  mutake  about  it  The 
must  have  turned  to  mortification  when  ot  the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.  control  of  atomic  energy  wtii,  before  long,  be 
this  year's  proposed  legislation  Included  testified  concerning  his  company's  ex-  the  greatest  domeatic  policy  queetion  before 
no  money  whatsoever  for  the  power  cxrience  with  nuclear  power.  the  American  people,  oecauae  thoe*  who  con- 
demonstration  program.  His  company,  which  Includes  a  group  ""'  ""«>""  and  fusion  win  be  the  masters  of 
Let  us  compare  last  years  $12  million  of  New  England  utilities,  in  cooperation  P*^P"ia<^»"n  growth  and  location,  industry, 
and  this  years  "no  money"  proposal  of  with  WestinKhouse.  has  constructed  a  ^'f^[  "''ZZZ"^  ^1rlil^l^^\>.It^  ^.^ 
the  Kennedy  administration  with  the  nuclear  plant  imder  the  Oovermnent's  IT^l.:  l^ZyZTitT:^:::^^'^'^^ 
last  4  years  under  the  Republican  ad-  cooperative  nuclear  power  program,  in  public  purpose  net  to  be  left  exclusively  to 
ministration.  Rowe.  Ma.ss.  and  has  bern  operating  the  private  profit  enterprise 

The  level   of   support  for   the   power  plant  since  November  of  1960.  ..^   vt  ..^„                .      ,     ,     ,   . 

demonstration  program  as  contained  in  Here  is  what  Mr.  Webster  had  to  say  ,^,^/;  j^;^^,,*^  Particularly  Interested 

past    AEC    authorization    bills    was    as  about  the  fore.seeable  potential  of  nuclear  "\'*l^,„?J!f,^Th '  h          L'^'li^f^f  *^^^ 

follows-  power  in  the  hiKh  cost  conventional  fuel  ^^^JL^^'*"'   *^'?^  *°"^^   ^  integrated 

Fiscal  year  ^'^^  «'  N^*  England   in  response  to   a  **'^,t*^^f  "^^^^^^  *  «y«,^"?-  ,  ., 

rwi'    '                                   $149  915  000  que.stion    from    my    colleague,    Senator  Jt  is  mteresting  to  note  that  Mr.  Moses' 

illl "'   "       25  198  000  Pastore  views  were  borne  out  in  the  recent  Joint 

1960-.-.:.-::::.::::::-::::      45:500,000  I    quote    from     the     report     of     the  Jopimmee  hearings,  which  indicated  a 

1961 45.000,000  h'^ann^s  definite  trend  toward  larger  conventional 

and  nuclear  plants  supplying  large  mter- 

Compare  those  figures  with  last  year  .s  senai.r  Pa-stmrk    Does  the  ir'^up  [Yankee  connected   power   grids   through   hlcher 

$12  million  and  this  year's  "no  money."  Atomic  p  .wer  co  ]    have  any   future  p:,ins  voliaKe  transmivsion  iinp^ 

and  you  can  understand  why  my  Demo-  ^''^  '^^-^^  '-  «"'>ther  piant^  Thrsute"^^^of  ti^^  te,tirnor,v  nf  «ii 

cratic  coUeairues  are  pmbarrasswl  tn  the  ^-     Wfbster    Well.    thi.s    gr.nip    is    <iuue  /"P  suDsiance  of  the  testimony  of  all 

f^i!f^  fif«   nfL   rJ,^^^^^.^.\!^!  piea««<i    sh.^u  I  sav.  with  their  Yankee  ex-  ^t  the  experts  who  testified  at  the  Joint 

extent  they   have   refused   to   introduce  penence     They  recognize  that  a  very  much  Committee  hearings  m  March  1962  was 

their   administrations   fiscal   year    1963  urger  plant  offers  a  better  opp^irtur.ity  to  that  tJie  era  of  economic  nuclear  power  is 

AEC    authorization    bill    until    it    was  be  competitive   than   one   the  Yankee  size  definitely  m  view,  and  all  that  was  re- 

modifled.  or    only    slightly    larger       They    are    looklnR  quired    to   attain    it    was   a   continuation 

My   Democratic   colleagues   are   fair-  f;>rward  to  putting  a  plant    >t  thu  sort  on  ^f  our  concerted  development  and  dem- 

mlnded  men.     They  are  anxious  to  see  ^^e  lines   probably  on  a  joint  basia   .f  some  onstration  efforts  for  a  few  mor.»  v#»Rra 

the   atomic   energy   power   program   go  '-J^'^  '-\"»  -^v    '^  i^e^    a,  ,^,  ,,,,  ^.,„,  ThrKoarof^onomican^ 

.         .  1968    but   I  expect  it   could  even   ro  critical  *'"***  "*   fcunomicauy   compemive 

«7Kn*  ..  ^„  ^^ „^.      ,.    ,           ,,  before  1967     That  w.uid  simply  be  an  eco-  nuclear  energy  can  be  attained  In  the 

While  they  recognize  that  sometimes  „,,,„jc  and  routine  addition   to  our  power  next  few  years  only  if  a  sustained  Cov- 
in   the    heat    of    a    political    campaign  supply  m  New  England  ernment  and  industrial  development  ef- 
promlses  are  made  that  may  not  be  kept.  fort  ic  maintainf>d  tn  th\K  ApIh 
they  cannot  forget  the  claims  made  for  The  Yankee  Atomic  Power  group  has  ^^e  of  our^mic  S^uioment  com 

their  party  to  "continue  the  development  This  ^fveir  close  to  the  cost  of  power  j^  ^.^^  unfortunate   that  the  present 

of  the  various  promising  experimental  "  the  New  England  area  from  conven-  administration  proposed  to  retreat  from 

and  prototype  atomic  powerplants  which  Clonal  sources,  which  is  about  8  or  9  mill.s  ^^is   New   Frontier    iTst   aa   the   rrltlra 

show    promise,    and    provide    increasmg  per  kUowatt-hour.  point  when  th^l^^nem^  of  our  effori^^^^^^^ 

support  for  longer  range  projects  at  the  It   was   the   conviction   of   those   that  m  .si^;ht 

frontiers  of  atomic  energy  application.  '  testified  that  the  cost  of  atomic  (>ower  xhe  cooperative  atomic  power  pro- 
Yes,  they  promised  to  continue  devel-  can  be  brought  down  to  les.s  than  that  gram  between  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
opments  begun  under  the  Republican  from  conventional  sources  if  we  follow  mi.ssion  and  industry  is  a  critical  factor 
administration  and  to  provide  greater  through  on  the  last  phases  of  our  de-  m  our  efforts  to  attain  competitive  civil- 
support  for  longer  range  projects  in  the  velopment  work  ,an  nuclear  power 

frontiers  of  atomic  energy.  The  New  England  area  i.s  most  inter-  Tins  program  fostered  the  develop- 
Unfortunately,  the  present  admlnistra-  ested  in  the  development  of  nuclear  nient  and  construction  of  nuclear  power- 
tion  seems  to  have  difficulty  in  finding  POwer.  pi^,,^,  from  which  sound  technical  data 
the  frontiers.  The  construction  of  the  Niagara  and  and  opt-iatmg  experience  can  be  ob- 
its incresising  support  of  the  power  the  St  Lawrence  projects  has  been  most  tamed  to  advance  the  program 
demonstration  program  meant  a  drop  helpful  in  the  development  of  low-cost  This  effort  also  provided  the  support 
!o^?  Jk^  million  for  the  fiscal  year  electric  power.  r.quired  to  build  up  the  vital  industrial 
1961  — the  last  authorization  under  the  However,  development  of  hydropower  complex  to  manufacture  nuclear  power- 
Republican  administration — to  $12  mil-  poU>ntials  in  this  area  is  virtually  com-  plants 

lion  last  year,  and  no  money  whatsoever  pleted.  The  distress  which  will  result  in  this 

m  this  >ears  proposed  authorization.  The  New  England  area  in  the  near  fu-  new   industry  by  the  haitus  which  will 

.V,     !^^^^  *"^  wonder  that  up  to  now  ture  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  re-  be  caused  by  the  slowdown  of  the  pro- 

the   Deinocratic  members  of   the  Joint  turn    to    high-cost    conventional    fuels  gram  originally  proposed  by  the  present 

Committee  have  failed  to  introduce  the  unless   .some  other  source   of   power   is  adnunLstration.  I  am  sure    is  obvious  to 

administrations  proposed  legislation?  developed  all  of  us 
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The  trends  In  ttiis  new  Industry  can  be  tion  without  the  Agriculture  Department  ily  ordered  this  lady  carried  to  a  mental 

seen  from  the  following  tabulation  of  doctor  making  any  attempt  to  consult  institution. 

atomic  powerplant  design  starts  for  the  her  personal  doctor  or  her  family ;  nor  I  understand  that  Dr.  Buchanan  claims 

past  few  years:  was  any  effort  made  to  consult  other  that  he  had  advised  Miss  Jones'  doctor 

Designs  medical  authorities  before  her  commit-  that  he  was  sending  her  to  a  hospital; 

^*'",                                                 started  mgn^  but  even  if  he  had  done  so,  there  is  a  vast 

\g^^" 3  This  girl  was  placed  in  an  institution  difference  between  discussing  sending  a 

1955  1"''"1III-III"""I-I-"I-"I      a  ^^^  in  the  position  of  having  to  prove  girl  to  a  hospital  and  discussing  sending 

i966--!mi---II""mmiIIIlimi      8  her    sanity.      The    Department    claims  her  to  a  mental  institution. 

1957 .1. a  that  this  case  was  handled  within  the  I  am  advised  that  Miss  Jones  has  a 

1958 8  law,  but  if  that  Is  triie  then  we  need  a  long  record  of  service  with  the  Oovern- 

1959 --      4  correction  of  our  existing  laws.  ment,  during  which  time  she  has  been 

Im? ■ 1  For  the  past  several  days  we  have  Kiven  high  efficiency  ratings.    She  was 

JJJ2  ■ J  heard   the  administration  loudly  pro-  considered  an  exceUent  employee  until 

1963  (propoied)        0  claiming  its  great  Interest  in  protecting  the  recent  developments, 

the  civil  liberties  of  the  Individual  cltl-  I  have  talked  not  only  with  the  doctor 

Twenty-one  atomic  jwwerplants  were  ^en  without  regard  to  his  race,  creed,  but    with    Miss    Jones'    brother.    Both 

started  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis-  ©r  nationality.  said  that  they  nor  any  member  of  the 

tration,    and    another    was   au^orized.  This  Is  a  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  family    was   contacted   concerning    her 

Under  the  Kennedy  administration,  only     ^    citizen a    Government    employee commitment  until  after  the  lady  had 

two  have  been  started,  one  of  which  was  which  is  far  more  serious  than  the  de-  been  committed  to  the  institution, 

authorized  under  the  Eisenhower  admin-  ^1^1  of  the  right  to  vote.  ,  She  was  detained  there  several  days 

Istration.    The  other  one  is  outside  the  The  right  to  vote  is  important  and  o^  until  such  time  as  she  could  prove  her 

Government  program,  anyway;  that  is  must  be  protected,  but  railroading  an  sanity.    After  detaining  Miss  Jones  sev- 

the  one  at  Bodega  Bay,  Calif.  employee   to   a   mental   institution    for  ^^^^   ^^ys   the   District  Mental   Health 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  fitting  to  ask  nothing  other  than  refusing  to  coop-  Commission,   which   included   two  staff 

why  the  Kennedy  administration  under-  erate  in  covering  up  corruption  of  a  De-  psychiatrists  from  the  hospital,  held  a 

took  to  bring  to  a  standstill  the  power  partment  is  of  a  far  more  serious  nature,  brief  hearing  and  then  ruled  that  Miss 

demonstration  program  of  the  AEC  just  Apparently  it  began  when  her  boss  Jones  was  mentally  sound  and  ordered 

at  a  time  when  the  production  of  com-  Mr.  N.  Battle  Hales,  an  official  in  the  ^^^  discharged. 

petitive-cost  nuclear  power  seems  to  be  Department   of   Agriculture,  submitted  ^^^  ^bis  discharge  came  only   after 

within  our  grasp.  to  his  superiors  an  adverse  report  on  the  ^be  had  been  confined  several  days  in 

Why  is  it  that  instead  of  giving  con-  maimer   in   which   the   Department   of  ^he  mental  ward  of  the  hospital, 

tinued  encouragement  to  this  program.  Agriculture  was  dealing  with  Billie  Sol  ^  bave  talked  with  Miss  Jones'  per- 

as  pledged  in  the  Democratic  platform  Estes.    Suggestions  had  been  made  that  ^onal  physician,  and  he  denied  that  he 

of  1960.  the  administration  attempted  to  there  were  circumstances  in  the  Estes  bad  been  consulted  concerning  her  com- 

put  a  roadblock  in  the  way?  case  which  warranted  its  referral  to  the  mittment  to  a  mental  institution  prior  to 

I  am  sure  that  this  reactionary  posl-  Department   of   Justice.     Instead,    Mr.  the  Department's  actions.     Her  doctor 

tion  of  the  executive  branch  does  not  Hales,  on  April  19,  was  intensively  ques-  further  stated  that  as  her  personal  phy- 

represent  the  thinking  of  my  Democratic  tioned  by  the  FBI.  sician  he  had  never  detected  anything 

colleagues  in  the  Congress.    I  hope  that  The  foUowing  day,  AprU  20,  when  Mr.  ^^^^^h  would  raise  any  question  as  to 

they  may  be  able  to  persuade  the  ad-  Hales  returned  to  his  office  he  found  a  Miss  Jones  sanity.    In  fact,  he  had  seen 

ministration  not  to  seek  an  authorization  guard  at  the  door,  and  he  was  barred  J*^/^  "^9^^^   ^"  bis  office  orily  the  day 

for  merely  a  token  appropriation  for  the  from  entering.    He  was  told  that  he  had  before  her  commitment,  and  while  she 

atomic  power  program  and  not  to  cancel  been  relieved  of  his  previous  duties  and  was  extremely  nervous    Y'b'Ch  was  un- 

any  such  program  which  the  Congress  transferred  to  another  job  involving  the  derstandable    in   view   of   the    circum- 

may  authorize  and  make  appropriaUons  Department's  food  stockpiling  activities  stances— he  said  no  question  was  raised 

for.  in  connection  with  the  civil  defense  pro-  concerning  her  sanity. 

I  trust  that  with  bipartisan  leadership  grams.    He  was  allowed  to  take  his  per-  ^  }j!^F^Jf'^J^^^y^Zt^^l^.^l^.T 

fiom   the  Joint   Committee  on  Atomic  sonal  effects  from  his  office  but  was  told  Ji^^^aXg^^raS  sJ  fa^L  Mi^ 

Energy   we  can  get  the  atomic   power  that  his  files  must  remain.     Allegedly  Vni^^  if^nLSS 

program  moving  forward  again.  the  combinations  on  his  files  were  all  ''X  XTriSPdid  Dr.  Buchanan,  an 
ha^^l^ce^  to  any  o?  Jhe  i^ormatfon  ^^P^^^^^  ^'  ^he  Department  of  Agricul- 

THE  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES  CASE  which  had  been  compiled  during  his  ex-  ^^Jf  fA^ff^l""  Sili^?/fl«rif?J^/>!^rpv  ^ 

,.^i^^*ir^^  «*  ♦>,«  Trc.r=c  «o..o  institution  without  first  having  her  ex- 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr.  amination  of  the  Estes  case.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  personal  physician  or  by 

President,  for  the  past  several  weeks  I  After   Mr.  Hales  had  bewi   removed  ^^^    ^^^^^^    doctors?    This    girl    was 

have  been  urging  a  full  congressional  in-  from  his  office  and  sidetracked  to  an  m-  placed  in  the  embarrassing  position  of 

vestigation  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  significant    position    his    secretary    was  ^^^^  committed  first  and  then  having 

Billie  Sol  Estes.  of  Texas,  was  able  to  Placed  under  suspicion,  and  the  harass-  (^  ^^.^^^  j^gj.  sanity  before  she  could  get 

obtain  such  favorable  consideration  from  ment  began.  q^^ 

the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Now,  what  crime  was  committed  by  Have  we  reached  the  point  where  em- 
rapidfire  events  of  the  past  few  days  give  Miss  Mary  Kimbrough  Jones,  the  secre-  pioyees  who  displease  their  superiors  can 
indication  that  when  the  full  facts  have  tary  to  Mr.  Hales  before  his  transfer?  j^g  arbitrarily  committed  to  a  mental  in- 
all  been  disclosed  this  will  be  a  major  Apparently  she  remained  too  loyal  to  stitution  where  they  must  remain  until 
scandal.  her  former  boss  and  tried  to  protect  his  such  time  as  they  can  prove  their  sanity? 

However,  today  I  call  attention  to  a  files    from    being    pigeonholed    or    de-  why  have  we  not  heard  of  some  of  the 

circumstance  of  this  case  which  disturbs  stroyed,  with  the  result  that  she  became  liberals  of   this  administration  coming 

me  even  more  than  anything  heretofore  very  unpopular  with  other  Department  to  the  protection  of  this  girl? 

disclosed:    and  that  is.  the  manner  in  officials.  If  such  arbitrary  procedure  is  allowed 

which  Miss  Mary  Kimbrough  Jones,  for-  Allegedly  she  was  ordered  from   the  to  go  unchallenged  then  the  civil  rights 

mer  secretary  to  Mr.  N.  Battle  Hales,  a  office,  and  when  she  objected  she  was  of  every  employee  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 

Department  of  Agriculture  official,  was  bodily  removed  and  detained  in  an  ad-  ment  are  in  jeopardy, 

apparently  railroaded  to  a  mental  instl-  joining  office.  During  the  past  several  days  much  has 

lution  apparently  for  no  reason  other  Dr.  Lee  K.  Buchanan,  the  Chief  of  the  been  said  in  the  Senate  about  the  need 

than  that  she  knew  too  much.    She  has  Health  Division  of  the  Agriculture  Per-  for  defending  the  rights  of  every  Amer- 

since   been  determined  to  be  mentally  sormel  Office,  was  called  in,  and  without  lean  to  cast  his  ballot,  but  here  is  an 

sound,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  situa-  any  effort  to  consult  with  Miss  Jones'  instance  where  a  civil  liberty  has  been 

tion.    Nor  does  it  change  the  fact  that  personal  physician  concerning  commit-  taken  away  from  an  American  citizen 

she  was  committed  to  a  mental  Institu-  ment  to  a  mental  institution  he  arbitrar-  which  goes  far  beyond  the  denial  of  a 
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vote.  Yet  the  Attorney  Oeneml  of  the 
United  States,  who  boasts  of  his  ^reat 
interest  in  protecting  the  dvll  liberties 
of  every  American  citlien.  remains 
strangely  silent.    Why? 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  this  drastic 
action  was  taken  against  Miss  Jones  dur- 
ing National  Secretaries'  Week,  a  week 
which  was  set  aside  for  the  employers 
of  America  to  recognize  the  efficient 
service  and  loyalty  of  their  secretaries. 
1  most  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
who  thus  far  has  displayed  an  appalling 
lack  of  Interest  in  the  whole  Estes  case 
but  who  professes  such  a  high  regard  for 
civil  rights,  examine  this  case  from  two 
angles: 

First,  did  Mr.  Lee  K.  Buchanan,  a  doc- 
tor in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
have  the  legal  right  to  send  Miss  Jones 
to  a  mental  institution  without  consult- 
ing either  Miss  Jones'  personal  physician 
or  any  other  outside  physician  and  to 
order  her  confined  until  such  time  as  she 
could  prove  her  own  sanity? 

Second.  If  under  the  existing  law  Dr. 
Buchanan  or  any  other  official  of  the 
U.S.  Government  does  have  such  dicta- 
torial power  then  I  am  asking  for  the 
Attorney  General's  recommendation  as 
to  how  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
prohibit  any  other  American  citizen 
from  ever  again  being  subjected  to  the 
Indignities  of  such  a  high-handed  pro- 
cedure without  first  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  his  or  her  family, 
lawyer,  and  physician. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  had  been  any 
doubt  about  the  need  for  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  the  Estes  case  that  doubt 

I  is  now  removed. 

'  I  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  once 
again  that  after  a  careful  examination 
of  this  case  I  find  no  basis  whatever  for 
raising  any  question  as  to  this  girl's 
sanity.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  ques- 
tion that  perhaps  she  might  have  been 
delirious  and  hysterical.  I  would  have 
been.  too.  if  I  had  been  told  that  I  was 
to  be  arbitrarily  taken  or  thanghied 
from  an  ofDce  and  sent  to  a  mental  in- 
stitution without  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  call  a  member  of  my  family  or 
to  oonault  my  doctor.  I  think  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  glaring  cases  of  the  violation 
of  the  rights  of  an  individual  that  I  have 

I  ever  seen. 


I 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  Is  turning  Its  attention  to 
other  pending  legislation.  I  trust  we  can 
move  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  Youth 
Consenration  Corps  (8.  404) . 

The  Senate  passed  this  measure  In  the 
last  Congress  by  a  substantial  vote,  but 
It  died  in  the  House.  This  session  a  YCC 
bill  combined  with  a  youth  public  serv- 
ice program,  has  been  reported  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittees, and  is  pending  on  the  calendar 
in  both  bodies.  If  the  bills  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  at  an  early  date, 
there  is  a  good  chance  we  can  arrive  at 
a  compromise  vei-slon  between  their  dif- 
fering provisions,  and  the  87th  Congress 
can  be  known  as  the  Congress  which  re- 
activated this  most  Important  program 


to  conserve  our  great  natural  resources 
and  the  even  more  valuable  human  re- 
source that  Is  our  youth. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  one  of  ihe 
West's  most  influential  newspapers,  re- 
cently carried  an  editorial  entitled 
"Youth's  Vast  Wasteland."  which  makes 
a  very  persuasive  case  for  passage  of 
the  YCC  bill.  Soon  our  millions  of  teen- 
agers will  be  out  of  school  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  although  some  of  them  will  find 
jobs  and  other  constructive  pursuits, 
for  many  It  will  be  3  months  of  what  the 
Tribune  terms  "demoralizing  Idleness." 
Both  the  Nation  and  the  youth  them- 
selves would  profit  greatly  by  a  program 
which  would  take  these  young  people  out 
into  our  forests  and  our  parks  and  our 
wildlife  refuges  to  conserve  and  improve 
them.  And  our  communities  would  prof- 
it from  the  public  service  phases  of  the 
program  as  the  editorial  also  points  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Trib- 
une editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YoDTH'H  Vast   Wastxu^nd 

With  scboola  nscMslng  In  about  a  month, 
most  parents  and  welfare  leaden  In  urban 
communities  face  the  summer  with  fore- 
boding and  worry 

Regardless  of  their  efforts  to  find  work, 
many  thoxisands  of  teenagers  will  spend 
most  of  the  summer  In  demoralizing  Idleness. 

True,  there  will  be  limited  recreation  pro- 
grams to  help  di.'ect  youthful  excess  energy 
Into  proper  chanaels;  some  high  school  age 
boys  will  be  able  to  get  Jobs  and  some  may 
take  special  court^s.  but  most  face  3  months 
of  sterile  Inactivity,  or  worse  The  modern 
hou.'«ehold  Is  so  nearly  automated  that  U 
orera  few  chores,  ecpeclally  for  boys. 

Mary  Conway  Kohler.  a  former  JUTenlle 
court  Judge  and  now  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth, 
recently  summed  up  the  problem  this  way: 

"As  we  once  wasted  natural  gas  and 
forests  and  topsoll.  today  we  waste  our  most 
valuable  natural  resource — the  productive 
power  of  young  brains  and  muscles,  ths 
cr«atlT«  power  of  young  Imaginations  and 
emotions.  Ws  Mraste  them  bscauss  w« 
neither  keep  them  In  school  nor  give  th«m 
Jobs." 

Ths  vacation  |)«rlod  will  bring  renewed 
pressure  on  Congress  to  act  on  the  proposed 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  but  by  that  time 
the  lawmakers  w.ll  be  preoccupied  with  p 
drive  for  adjournment,  and  for  various  rea- 
sons ths  program  annually  msets  a  wall  of 
opposition. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  reported  favorably  on  HH  10082. 
the  Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
of  isea,  recommended  by  President  Kennedy, 
but  the  Rules  Committee  ts  an  Impressive 
obstacle.  Ths  Senate  version  (S  404)  wms 
reported  favorably  last  fall  but  no  action 
has  been  taken  since 

Under  the  Housk  bill,  the  corps  enrollment 
would  not  exceed  12.000  a  year  for  the  Orst 
3  years. 

The  corps  would  be  open  to  young  men 
between  16  and  :i2.  with  one-third  of  the 
strength  reserved  for  participation  by  State 
and  local  governments  which  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  half  the  ctjst  of  programs  In 
which  they  participated. 

The  pilot  program  would  make  hardly  a 
dent  In  youth  unemployment.  But  It  would 
be  a  start. 

There  Is  a  hug4  backlog  of  needed  con- 
servation work  on  forests,  parks,  and  wildlife 
refuges.     Moreover,     libraries.     schooLi.     and 


other  Institutions  would  benefit  from  the 
community  public  service  employnMnt  phaaa 
of  the  program. 

How  serious  will  the  youth  unemployment 
and  delinquency  problem  have  to  b«come 
before  remedial  action,  such  as  Is  offered  in 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Is  taken? 


THE  ROLE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
EDUCATED  MAN  IN  AMERICA  AND 
THE    WORLD   TODAY 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
source  of  constant  pride  to  me  that  our 
distinguished  US.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  comes 
from  my  State  of  Utah,  and  was  formerly 
associated  with  my  own  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Utah. 

However,  It  Is  with  more  than  pride 
in  one's  own  that  I  read  and  listen  to  Dr. 
McMurrin's  realistic  and  eloquent  dis- 
cussions on  the  role  of  education  and  the 
educated  man  In  America  and  the  world 
today.  Recently  Dr.  McMurrin  engaged 
m  such  a  discussion  before  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Ideals  of  American  Freedom 
and  the  International  Dimensions  of  Ed- 
ucation at  the  HEW  auditorium  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  entitled  "Education  for 
Freedom  in  a  Free  Society."  Dr.  McMur- 
rin proceeded  from  a  discussion  of  our 
sense  of  obligation  to  knowledge  and 
reason,  to  the  Issue  of  freedom  Itself,  and 
then  to  the  role  of  the  scholar  as  a  critic 
of  society,  concluding  that  It  is  one  of 
the  great  tasks  of  those  In  academic  life 
to  stand  firm  for  the  preservation  of 
intellectual  freedom. 

Dr.  McMumn  holds  that  the  oontlnu- 
ing  crisis  in  which  the  Nation  now  finds 
Itself  'Is  a  crisis  of  the  hberal  ld«al  out 
of  which  our  values  have  come."  Then 
he  states: 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  must  cultivate 
the  broadest  human  sympathies  atMl  a  gen- 
uine identification  with  whole  mankind.  Our 
past  l(x:al  and  national  isolatloris  arc  gone 
and  the  provincial  attitudes  that  arose  from 
those  Isolations  are  doomed  to  die.  The  in- 
struments of  education  must  be  employed  to 
more  adequately  prepare  us  for  the  new 
world -mlndedneas  that  must  replace  those 
attitudes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  Dr.  McMur- 
rin's remarkable  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RkcoRo. 
as  follows: 

EsucATioM  roe  Pacs>oM  in  a  Pan  8oci>tt 
(Revised  addreee  by  Sterling  M.  McMurrin, 
UjS.  Coounlasloner  of  Education) 
When  we  ask  the  question  of  the  reapon- 
aibtllty  of  our  schools  in  the  matter  oX  tree- 
d  )m.  we  confront  n  primary  task  of  educa- 
tlun.  fur  quite  certainly  among  the  purposes 
of  education  none  Is  more  basic  than  the 
understanding,  appreciation,  criticism,  and 
perpetuation  of  the  culture,  and  among  the 
deOnlng  properties  of  our  culture,  none  is 
more  central  than  freedom  and  none  Is  more 
pertinent  to  the  large  issues  that  now  oc- 
cupy us.  The  problem  Is  not  whether  educa- 
tion has  responsibilities  here,  but  rather 
what  they  are  and  how  they  can  effectively 
be  mounted  The  Ideal  of  freedom  pervades 
ths  whole  structure  of  our  personal  and  cor- 
porate life  and  It  falls  therefore  upon  all 
the  Institutions  of  our  society,  singly  snd 
collectively,  to  protect  and  cultivate  It  and 
to  keep  It  a  viable  quality  of  our  culture.  The 
s;>ecinc  task  of  education  must  be  Identified 
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within  the  context  of  the  primary  function 
u(  education,  which  Is  the  achievement  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  and  Induction  Into  the  uses 
of  reason. 

Our  people  have  a  firm  tradition  of  respect 
for  reason  and  for  what  reason  entail*— 
Knowledge,  evidence,  and  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  issue. 
nils  l»  not  to  say  that  we  have  always  be- 
haved with  reasonableness  In  the  past  or  to 
guarantee  that  we  shull  avoid  Irrational  at- 
titudes and  conduct  In  the  future.  It  is  to 
b<ty  that  our  civic  passions  are  quite  com- 
monly responsive  lo  the  persuasions  of  evi- 
dence and  that  we  have  built  into  our  habits 
of  thought  and  ac-lon  those  deterrents  and 
Inhibitions  that  in  part  account  for  the 
sUbUlty  of  a  people  whose  public  life  Is  a 
scene  more  of  discussion,  deliberation,  and 
effective  compromise  than  of  emotional  ex- 
tremes and  arbitrary  decision. 

That  we  have  such  extremes  is  all  too 
evident.  And  they  do  not  all  belong  to  the 
past,  for  some  are  with  us  now.  We  can 
look  In  many  directions  and  see  evidences  of 
Irrational  behavior  of  all  kinds.  In  public 
and  In  private  life  In  some  Instances  the 
matter  at  hand  Is  trivial,  or  at  least  of  no 
general  concern.  In  others  something  very 
real  and  very  precious  may  be  at  Issue.*^ 
Often  there  Is  at  least  a  loss  of  the  com- 
pcjeure  and  self-portsesslon  that  are  among 
the  chief  adornments  of  a  mature  society, 
a  loss  of  the  seren.ty  and  self-respect  that 
are  the  ground  of  i-he  dignity  of  a  clvlllaed 
nation. 

The  commitment  of  our  public  life  to  rea- 
sonableness Is  of  :ong  sUndlng  and  runs 
very  deep.  It  perh.aps  is  not  unrelated  to 
the  fact  that  the  large  events  of  the  fovmU- 
ing  of  the  Republic  belonged  to  the  Ameri- 
can enlightenment,  and  that  some  of  the 
founders  were  among  the  best  specimens  of 
that  age  that  produced  specimens  of  a  very 
high  order,  who  believed  that  tyranny  was 
the  product  of  superstition  and  Ignorance, 
that  freedom  was  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and 
reason.  But  far  Ixiyond  that,  the  roots  of 
our  tradition  were  In  the  classical  doctrine 
that  man  Is  the  rational  animal,  and  that  bis 
ultimate  gcxxl  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
reason,  a  doctrine  nhat  has  had  a  long  and 
Illustrious  history.  It  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Oreek  concejitlon  of  the  virtuous  life 
and  the  good  society,  and  the  basis  of  the 
stole  philosophy  that  gave  structure  to 
Roman  law  and  order.  It  was  Christianised 
as  the  basic  tenet  that  the  rationality  of 
man  is  the  Image  of  Ood.  And  It  became 
the  chief  ground  for  mcxlern  science  and 
for  the  foundaUon  of  modern  humanism 
with  lu  liberal  doctrine  of  man  and  tu 
optimistic  conception  of  human  history. 

Now  among  all  the  modifications  of  re- 
cent decades  In  ths  Intellectual,  moral,  and 
spU-ltual  life  of  the  Western  World,  none 
hns  been  more  radical  or  far  reaching,  and 
none  more  omlnoui  In  its  prospect,  than 
the  decline  of  this  belief  in  the  rationality 
of  man  and  the  loes  of  the  faith  In  his  sure 
determination  of  hli  future.  That  this  de- 
cline, which  has  erected  secular  and  reli- 
gious thought  alike,  and  has  touched  the  po- 
litical life  of  natloni  and  the  personal  life  of 
Individuals  with  dotibu.  fears,  and  anxieties 
of  every  description  and  dimension,  has  not 
cast  lU  blight  upot  us  In  the  fame  degree 
as  on  some  others  Is  due  In  part  to  the 
fact  that  until  now.  at  least,  we  have  not 
suffered  the  frustrations,  defeats,  and  trage- 
dies that  they  have  known. 

But  the  threaU  of  Irratlonallsm  hang 
heavily  and  precar.ously  over  us  and  the 
events  of  recent  yesrs  are  an  omlnoiu  warn- 
ing that  even  here  the  force  of  reason  can 
fall  and  men  can  be  moved  more  by  emotion 
and  passion  than  b}  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Yet  where  we  are  guilty  of  such  behavior, 
and  suffer  the  losses  that  It  entails.  It  Is 
within  the  context  of  a  general  commitment 


to  reasonableness  that  sooner  or  later  recalls 
us  to  oiir  senses,  restores  our  balanc:e  and 
Judgment,  and  leaves  us  embarrassed, 
chastened,  and  p>erhap6  a  little  wiser.  It  Is 
this  precious  commitment  to  reason,  which 
Is  central  to  so  much  that  Is  of  Intrinsic 
worth  not  only  In  our  Intellectual  pursuits 
but  as  a  quality  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  and  upon  which  so  much  depends  In  our 
practical  affairs,  that  Is  entrusted  to  our 
schools.  Whether  they  effectively  cultivate 
respect  for  reason,  not  simply  In  some  but  in 
all  of  their  students.  Instilling  In  them  a 
passion  for  luiowledge  and  for  the  quest  for 
knowledge,  and  affecting  thereby  the  whole 
character  of  our  scxilety,  will  decide  their 
sucKsess  or  failure  In  the  management  of  this 
Inheritance. 

Such  a  thing  as  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
knowledge  and  reason  Is  quite  properly  seen 
as  an  Inheritance,  for  It  Is  something  that 
cannot  be  created  or  established  In  a  day. 
It  Is  not  something  that  can  at  will  be  put 
on  or  taken  off,  or  be  imposed  artificially 
on  others,  or  be  legislated  Into  or  out  of 
existence.  It  has  evolved  through  the  cen- 
turies with  the  culture,  Is  transmitted  by  It 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  Is  Indeed 
not  simply  a  part  of  the  culture  but  an  es- 
sential quality  of  Its  very  nature.  If  under 
pressures  of  whatever  kind  of  people  were 
to  atMindon  their  basic  trust  In  knowledge 
and  reason,  the  culture  In  which  we  move 
and  flourish,  which  Is  In  our  thought  and 
action,  and  which  at  once  determines  and 
Is  determined  by  us,  would  be  at  its  end. 
The  future,  whatever  else  It  might  be,  would 
be  a  different  world  for  us  from  what  we 
now  know  and  have  known. 

Now  in  this  matter  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  schools  will  not  In  the  future 
prove  worthy  of  their  task.  They  came  Into 
being  as  the  chief  bearers  of  the  Intellectual 
life  of  our  scKlety  and  there  Is  no  other  Insti- 
tution to  assume  the  burden  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. But  our  faith  In  the  capacity  of 
our  schcx>ls  to  Insure  the  future  stability  of 
our  society  by  guaranteeing  that  our  de- 
cisions and  actions  will  be  determined  by  a 
calm  and  thoughtful  reliance  upon  knowl- 
edge and  a  careful  examination  of  causes 
and  consequences  Is,  after  all.  In  part  a 
faith  In  our  own  willingness  to  continually 
examine  and  critically  appraise  our  educa- 
tional program  at  every  level.  It  Is  a  recog- 
nition that  we  have  the  capacity  to  define 
the  basic  problems  that  confront  us  at  any 
particular  time  and  to  see  clearly  their  rele- 
vance to  the  proper  activity  of  the  schools. 
Whether  It  is  seen  on  the  domeetlc  or  world 
front,  contemporary  history  Is  moving  at  an 
eccelersted  pace  and  In  the  future  those 
problems  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  great 
number.  In  the  years  ahead  the  schoolmen, 
like  the  wicked,  will  have  no  rest. 

When  we  turn  to  the  issue  of  freedom  it- 
self, which  ts  BO  Intricately  involved  with  the 
question  of  reasonableness,  the  picture  Is 
subtle  and  complex.  Freedom  was  not  be- 
gun In  a  day.  lU  hlstt>r7  U  long,  with  ups 
and  downs  and  devious  paths.  Freedom  Is 
something  that  Is  won,  or  achieved,  that  Is 
lived  through,  or  that  Is  always  about  to  be 
born.  It  is  not  something  that  Is  simply 
planned,  or  decided  upon.  It  must  come 
Into  being  through  the  life  struggles  of  a 
people.  Clearly  It  cannot  just  be  borrowed, 
adopted,  or  adapted. 

But  there  Is  not  Just  one  freedom.  There 
are  many.  And  It  Is  not  freedom  In  the  ab- 
stract that  should  concern  us  here,  but 
the  concrete  and  particular  freedoms  that 
are  or  should  be  real  and  viable  In  the  proc- 
esses of  our  society  and  the  lives  of  our 
people — freedom  to  think  and  freedom  to 
speak:  freedom  to  write  and  to  read;  free- 
dom from  want,  from  fear,  from  pain;  from 
Ignorance,  conformity,  custom,  boredom  and 
superstition;  freedom  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  both  majorities  and  minorities;  free- 
dom from  the  crushing  weight  of  the  state; 
freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  past  and 


from  every  form  of  t3rranny  that  can  rule 
the  mind  and  heart  and  soul  of  man;  free- 
dom to  be  in  the  full  sense  a  person  whose 
personality  U>  Individual,  in  whom  unique- 
ness Is  encouraged  and  independence  Is  real. 
All  of  these  and  many  more  are  elements  In 
what  we  mean  by  freedom,  and  certainly 
these  and  msoiy  more  are  at  Issue  when  we 
ask  the  basic  questions  about  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  Intellectual  freedom.  There  Is 
much  more  for  those  who  dig  deeply  and  ask  % 
the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  with 
its  scientific,  metaphysical,  theological,  and 
moral  Implications.  And  there  are  matters 
of  large  practical  Import  in  the  Issue  of  the 
freedom  of  history — or  better,  freedcnn  from 
history,  freedom  from  the  inexorable  deter- 
minations of  a  purposeless  fate,  or  from  the 
unyielding  logic  of  the  blind  mechanical 
forces  of  nature. 

Now  if  there  Is  anything  that  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  freedom  as  we  know  It,  how- 
ever vaguely  imd  lmi}erfectly,  as  an  Ideal  of 
our  culture,  and  freedom  as  we  want  to 
cultivate  and  protect  it,  the  freedom  that  Is 
so  precious  to  us,  It  Is  the  person  taken  as 
an  Individual.  Clearly,  the  individual  is  at 
the  very  center  of  the  meaning  of  freedom 
for  us.  His  alms  and  purposes  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  are  Integral  to 
freedom  as  a  living  experience.  Any  serious 
discussion  of  freedom  and  of  the  ways  to  en- 
hance and  preserve  It  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  of  the  Individual  and  the  moral 
ideal  of  a  society  that  Is  structure  to  that 
fact. 

Here  again  Is  something  that  was  not 
achieved  a  day,  a  century,  or  even  a  mil- 
lennium. The  Individualism  tliat  Is  central 
to  so  many  of  our  Judgments  of  value,  and  Is 
so  commonly  the  foundation  of  our  institu- 
tions, that  seems  so  solid  and  entrenched, 
and  yet  at  times  Is  in  precarious  balance. 
Is  the  product  of  a  long  and  adventurous 
history,  from  at  least  Jeremiah  and  Bsekiel, 
who  among  our  cultural  ancestors  first  pro- 
claimed unequlv<x»Ily  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  every  person,  to  William  James, 
who  more  vigorously  than  any  other  insisted 
upon  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  Individual 
against  the  claims  of  the  abeolute. 

No  discussion  of  the  American  ideal  of 
freedom  and  the  American  Ideal  of  individ- 
ualism can  Ignore  the  history  of  the  Impact 
of  19th  century  Hegelian  abeolutlsm  on 
much  Kuropean  social  and  political  theory 
and  Its  eventual  failure  in  our  own  country. 
Hegelian  logic,  metaphysics,  and  historical 
dialectic  were  imported  into  this  country  aft- 
er the  Civil  War,  but  they  did  not  take.  Nor 
did  the  Hegellnnlsm  that  appeared  in  a  more 
academic  garb  around  the  tvirn  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  now  appears  that  American  thought 
and  practice  are  and  have  been  to  inex- 
trlcsbly  Involved  with  the  particular  and  the 
Individual  that  any  world  view  or  political  or 
moral  system  that  doee  not  grant  full  and 
Independent  reellty  and  the  hlgheet  value 
to  the  Individual  will  eventually  be  tuoeees- 
fully  resisted  by  the  Amsrioan  mind.  That 
this  reslsunce  Is  aseoelated  with  our  em- 
pirical, nomlnallstlc.  and  pragmatic  pro- 
pensities and  our  suspicion  of  ipeeulatlve 
metaphysics  or  the  methodology  of  extreme 
rationalism  Is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  Is 
that  absolutlstlc  philoeophy  has  always  had 
and  contlnuee  to  have  a  rough  time  In  this 
country,  and  where  Hegellanlsm  with  its 
ontologlcal  subordination  of  the  particular 
to  the  absolute,  and  Its  political  subordina- 
tion of  the  Individual  to  the  State  became 
the  chief  theoretical  ground  for  Fascist, 
Nazi,  and  Communist  totalitarianism.  In 
American  politics  It  went  unnoticed  and  In 
American  metaphysics  It  was  forced  to  yield 
to  the  claims  of  the  Individual. 

There  Is  no  American  philosophy,  and  we 
may  hope  that  there  never  will  be,  for  the 
concept  of  a  single  Intellectual  system  which 
pretends  to  the  finished  truth  is  contrary 
to  our  must  cherished  and  basic  Intellectual 
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Ideal,  that  tlM  quest  for  knowledge  ahould  be 
raiious  and  open  and  uneDdlng.  But  tbere 
elearty  la  what  may  be  called  a  dominant 
spirit  and  temper  In  Amsrtcan  thou^t.  un- 
questionably derlrlng  In  part  from  and  In 
turn  Influencing  American  practice  that  In- 
forms the  character  of  both  metaphysics  and 
ethics  and  tranaforms  whatever  elae  It  maj 
touch — a  radical  Indlrtduallam  that  Insists 
that  reality  resides  ultimately  In  the  In- 
dividual as  such  and  that  the  good,  however 
else  It  may  be  described.  Is  definable  ulti- 
mately only  In  terms  of  the  individual 

This  Individualism,  which  Is  so  entirely 
consonant  with  the  principles  and  practices 
normative  for  a  democratic  society,  must  be 
the  keystone  to  assess  our  Institutions  or 
jvidge  our  social  arrangements,  as  It  must  be 
the  keystone  of  any  attempt  at  any  Interpre- 
tation of  contemporary  history  that  will  give 
meaning  to  the  events  In  our  paat  and 
present.  It  Is  only  on  the  firm  ground  of 
such  Individualism  with  all  of  Its  pluralistic 
Implications,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
that  we  can  take  our  stand  against  the 
monolithic  structure  of  the  totalitarian 
states.  It  Is  only  here  that  we  can  Justify 
our  way  of  life  and  our  kind  of  Institutions 
against  theirs.  And  It  Is  only  here  that  we 
can  look  for  Increased  strength  for  our 
Nation  and  new  vitality  for  our  culture. 

There  Is  a  sense  In  whl<:h  the  task  ot  the 
American  school  Is  expressed  In  the  task  of 
the  American  scholar.  And  his  task  must 
always  t>e  defined  first  by  the  disinterested 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  To  not  stand  firm 
against  whatever  would  comproml.se  the  In- 
tegrity of  his  sea-ch  for  truth  w<.)iild  be  to 
dishonor  himself  and  to  fall  In  a  high  and 
sacred  obligation.  Yet  the  scholar's  cuncern 
Is  properly  with  the  uses  and  abuses  ot 
knowledge,  as  well  as  with  Its  achievement 
and  dissemination,  and  with  the  state  and 
character  of  his  society  and  culture.  Uis 
disinterestedness  Is  his  stubborn  refusal  to 
suppress  the  facu.  to  subject  theory  to 
policy,  or  to  otherwise  yield  to  the  pressures 
uf  those  who  would  restrain  him  In  his  pur- 
suit of  truth  or  would  convert  his  abilities 
iind  efforts  to  unworthy  purpose.  It  Is  not  a 
denial  of  his  obligation  to  serve  those  prac- 
tical ends  that  are  fully  consonant  with 
free  inquiry  and  that  may  even  be  Its  es- 
sential coadltlun. 

Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of  cultural 
tragedies  was  the  sterility  of  German  learn- 
ing that  removed  the  scholarly  enterprise  of 
that  nation  frona  a  genuine  critical  Involve- 
ment with  the  affairs  of  the  society  and 
state  and  thereby  contributed  Importantly 
to  the  possibility  of  the  tyranny  that  was 
to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  Intellec- 
tual life  Whatever  pressures  may  be 
brought  upon  him.  the  scholar  must  forever 
refuse  to  f(jrfelt  his  role  as  a  critic  of  his 
society.  Just  as  he  must  never  fail  to  faith- 
fully describe  and  represent  It. 

But  criticism  In  Itself  is  nut  suf!lciet.t. 
The  meaning  of  education  relates  to  the 
total  life  ot  the  individual,  and  Its  alms  are 
directed  especially  and  primarily  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  intellectual  capacities.  But 
the  Individual  cannot  in  fact  be  abstracted 
from  bis  society  In  either  the  determination 
or  pursuit  of  his  values,  and  the  full  pur- 
]X}se  of  education  Involves  the  strengthening 
iind  the  perpetuation  of  the  culture.  The 
American  scholar  and  the  American  school 
must  DOW  fully  assess  their  responsibilities. 
lK>th  general  and  specific,  and  measure  their 
resources  against  the  large  problems  that 
lu-e  now  faced  by  Bvery  Individual  and  that 
confront  our  society.  Our  Nation  Is  In 
deadly  peril  and  the  world  of  our  values  Is 
torn  Internally  and  threatened  from  with- 
out. Nothing  less  than  our  full  commitment 
and  determined  effort  will  bring  to  them 
the  strength  that  may  m^n  the  difference 
''setween  their  life  and  death. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  large  tasks  we  face 
many  problems.     Not  the  least  of  these  lies 


In  our  general  carelessness  In  the  support 
of  the  basic  branches  of  learning.  Our  large 
Involvement  In  technological  education  Is 
understandable,  but  even  the  progress  of 
our  technology  is  endangered  by  our  too 
small  Investmeat  In  theoretical  science,  and 
our  academic  neglect  of  the  humane  studies 
and  the  line  arts  can  have  a  seriously  dam- 
aging effect  upon  our  culture  One  of  the 
major  deficiencies  in  our  national  effort  to 
meet  the  chall)>nges  before  us  Is  the  almost 
ctHnplete  failure  of  the  American  people  to 
recognize  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  li«a 
In  Its  art  and  music  and  literature,  and  In 
its  phUoepphlcs.1  sophistication  and  the  qual- 
ity of  Its  social  sciences,  Just  as  much  as 
in  its  physics  and  chemistry  or  Its  electrical 
engineering 

When  we  ral^e  the  question  of  the  survival 
of  our  Nation  !t  is  a  question  In  prtixlmate 
ranRe  of  statesmanship  and  machinery  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  decline  nr  rise  of  our 
culture  and  th-  strength  of  the  Nation  fnr 
the  long  haul  rihead.  It  Is  a  question  of  the 
full  cultlvatlor.  of  our  spiritual,  artistic, 
moral,  and  Intellectual  resources  Those  who 
suppose  that  great  music  or  great  poetry  or 
a  knowledge  of  classical  literature  are  not 
essential  to  not  only  the  quality  but  even 
the  survival  of  a  nation  and  Its  culture  are 
quite  unaware  cf  the  lessons  of  the  past 

Today  we  are  -onfronted  by  Internal  fnr.-es 
that  are  alreacy  injuring  the  spirit  and 
mor.ile  of  our  people  We  have  known  fir 
a  long  time  that  petty  demagogs  and 
tyrants  ran  achieve  some  fotlowlnR  In  tliLs 
country  But  this  time  they  are  raising  their 
heads  In  a  shr-'Wd  and  calculating  manner 
th.it  deceives  1  irge  numbers  of  the  unsus- 
pectlni^  and  ev«>n  promises  to  endanger  In- 
tellectual freed  m  In  the  name  of  national 
.lecurlty  Such  -frorts  must  be  resisted  with 
RTeat  strenifth  :  or  the  Iom  of  that  freedf^m 
would  entail  the  loss  of  most  everything  that 
Is  precious  In  the  foundations  of  our  s<x"lety 
Those  who  con'.'lb'ite  to  the  destruction  of 
freedom,  whateier  their  purp<«es  or  inten- 
tions, as^sume  for  themselves  an  ominous  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  now  one  of  the  great 
tasks  of  those  1.'  academic  life  to  .-tand  firm 
for  the  presenrri'.lon  of  intellectual  freedom 
and  to  demons' -ate  by  their  own  Integrity, 
wisdom,  sense  of  responsibility,  and  commit- 
ment to  high  purpose  that  the  salvation  of 
our  Nation  does  not  reqrilre  the  destruction 
of  Us  own  highest  values 

To  put  It  brlef'y,  the  Inrge  and  continuing 
crUsIs  in  which  we  nirw  find  ourselves  as  a 
Nation  and  as  Individuals  Is  a  crisis  In  the 
liberal  Ideal  ou'.  of  which  our  basic  values 
have  come,  and  which  Is  q-ilte  certainly  at 
once  the  genius  of  and  the  finest  product  of 
western  culture  -the  recognition  of  the  ul- 
timate worth  cf  the  individual  per.son.  the 
v.i:u:ag  ul  knowledge  for  Its  own  .sake  as  well 
as  for  Its  uses.  t.»ie  fal»h  that  human  reason 
Is  the  m  wt  reluble  Instrument  for  solving 
human  pr  blen^v  and  the  commitment  to 
the  well-belni?  of  the  Individual  as  our  no- 
blest end  Todf.y  as  never  before  we  must 
cultivate  the  broadest  human  sympathies 
and  a  g^-nulne  IdentiflcatMn  with  the  whole 
of  mankind  Cut  past  local  and  national 
isolations  iu-e  g  ne  and  the  provincial  atti- 
tudes that  arof.f  from  those  Isolations  are 
doomed  to  die  The  Instrument-s  of  educa- 
tion must  be  employed  to  more  adequately 
prepare  us  f.ir  the  new  world -mlndedness 
that  must  repla -e  those  attitudes 

It  is  a  basic  s.«sumptlon  of  democracy  that 
there  Is  a  coii.-ldence  of  the  good  of  the 
individual  with  the  good  of  society,  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  Kxxl  of  the  Individual  will  In 
some  way  contribute  to  the  quality,  stability, 
and  strength  of  the  society  taken  as  a  total 
entity  It  Is  now  our  task  to  Justify  that 
faith  and  by  serving  the  high  principles  of  a 
free  society  build  a  future  whose  course  is 
determined  by  those  who  are  true  lovers  of 
freedom  and  for  whom  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  is  the  proper  founda- 
tion of  social  p<illcy  and  social  action 


We  must  refuse  to  believe  that  ths  historle 
possibilities  of  our  culture  hav«  been 
laid  before  us.  We  must  refuse  to  bsllere 
that  the  future  Is  closed  We  m\ast  rsfOM  to 
believe.  s«  the  Marxists  Insist,  that  the  course 
of  history  Is  determined  and  that  ths  de- 
cline of  our  culture  Is  Inevitable.  By  the 
quality  of  our  educational  effort  and  by  the 
force  of  our  commitment  and  our  determ.lna- 
tlon  we  must  Justify  a  new  oonfldenos  In 
our  power  to  affect  the  future. 

We  must  cultivate  in  our  people  such  a 
sense  of  high  vocation  and  high  purpose,  and 
so  adequately  equip  them  with  knowledge, 
gotxl  will,  and  courage,  that  they  will  not  be 
frustrated  or  daunted  by  the  monumental 
tasks  that  lie  before  us.  Whether  we  like  It 
or  not  our  enemy  Is  deadly  serloos.  his 
power  Is  Immense,  and  he  Is  playing  for 
keeps  Nothing  leas  will  do  for  us  now  than 
a  new  Intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  vi- 
tality that  win  overwhelm  the  demonic 
forces  of  regimentation  that  are  arrayed 
agalrut  us  and  establish  the  autonomy  of 
freedom  over  the  otherwise  meaningless  and 
destructive  course  of  human  history.  Abors 
all  else,  our  commitment  to  ths  Individual 
and  his  freedom  must  prevail.  Tor  those 
who  have  known  the  meaning  of  freedom. 
life  on  any  other  terms  wo  ild  not  be  worth 
the  living 


PEACE    OFFICERS'    MEMORIAL    DAY 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  we  are  to- 
day cflebratinK  Pi-ace  Officers  Memorial 
Day.  and  all  this  week  we  will  be  cele- 
brating Police  Week.  The  purpose  of 
the  day  and  week  is  to  pause  briefly  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  brave  peace  ofB- 
ccrs  who  have  been  killed  or  disabled  In 
line  of  duty  The  day  was  established 
last  year  on  June  21.  when  President 
Kennedy  siKned  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
65— Public  Law  87-M — so  this  Is  the  first 
of  the  annual  celebrations  which  I  hope 
will  become  an  established  and  cherished 
custom 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  homage  per.sonally  to  the  Nation  s 
F'ederal.  State  and  municipal  peace  offi- 
cers who  havj  Riven  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve order  As  a  former  county  attor- 
ney, no  one  knows  better  than  I 
how  preat  their  contribution  has  been. 
Their  exploits  become  headlines  in  the 
local  press  for  a  few  days — and  some- 
times tliey  stretch  out  across  the  Na- 
tion— but  because  what  they  have  said 
and  done  usua'ly  directly  benefits  only 
the  people  of  a  single  community,  or.  on 
.v)me  occa.sions,  of  a  county  or  a  State, 
their  exploiL"?  fade  from  national  con- 
sciousness.   This  is  not  right. 

We  have  long  had  a  special  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  to 
keep  a  nation  or  a  world  frotn  beind 
divided,  and  we  have  another  day  in 
which  we  remember  the  contributions  of 
all  of  those  who  served  in  -he  cause  of 
freedom,  and  especially  of  those  disabled 
in  that  cause,  but  because  their  exploits 
affected  and  protected  us  all.  they  tend 
to  overshadow  those  equally  heroic  ac- 
tions of  local  peace  officers  who  kept  local 
order  We  owe  these  men  an  equally 
great  debt  of  gratitude  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  this  first  day  de- 
dicated to  them. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  have 
printed  In  the  RjKcoto  a  list  of  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Association 
which  was  .sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Charles 
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Sussman.  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  ardent  supporters  of 
the  legislation  establishing  the  day. 
4  Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 
National    Pa.\CE    Omenta'    kisMORXAi.    Dat 

ASSOdATIOM 

(Dedicsted  to  promoting  Peace  Officers' 
MenKJnal  Day  and  Felice  Week  In  the  United 
States  n  compliance  with  Public  Law  87-54 
and     U.e     promotion     and    preservation    of 

Anienc  mi.sin     and     the    American     way    of 

lue  ) 

HATIONAL     AimsOST     COMMrmi 

Hon  Archie  Gubarud.  Governor.  State  of 
S<iuth  Dakota 

J  M  Bannister,  <»ptain,  chairman,  legis- 
lative committee,  l^ulslana  Conference  of 
Police  ,\s8oclatlons. 

Daniel  8.  C.  Uu.  chief.  Honolulu  Police 
Department. 

Howard  R.  Elde.  president,  Iowa  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  Peace  Officers, 
Inc 

Donald  E  Smith  chief,  Pekln,  111  .  Police 
Department. 

Gordon  Oibson,  sergeant.  Fllna,  Mich., 
Police  Department. 

Joseph  H.  OulLfoUe,  superintendent. 
Waterbury.   Conn..   Police   Department. 

C  L  Shuptrinc,  chief.  Houston,  Tex., 
Police  Department 

R  T  Runynn,  chief,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex  . 
p.  iice  Department 

Hilton  Geer.  nuijor.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla  , 
Pf)llce  Department 

Clinton  E.  Riggs,  administrative  chief, 
Tuliw.  Okla..  Police  Department. 

George  A  Stephens,  chief.  Mecklenburg 
County  Police  Department,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Norman  J  CHnra,  sergeant,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Heart  of  America  Law  Enforce- 
ment Organization,  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  Police 
Dop;irtmen» 

WUllam  J.  Bums,  chief.  Oalveston,  Tex., 
Police  Department. 

J  Walter  Olson,  chief,  Fargo.  N.  Dak., 
Police  Department. 

George  W  Scholei,  chief,  Columbus,  Ohio., 
Police  Department. 

Norman  Bowers,  chief,  Pall  River,  Mass., 
Police  Department. 

Lugene  P.  CK)lden,  chief,  Elmlra.  N.Y..  Po- 
Uc  Department. 

H.  B  lUcy  Carroll,  director,  the  Texas  Bute 
Historical   Association.   Austin,   Tex. 

Ira  E  .Scott,  chief.  Klngsvllle,  Tex  ,  Police 
Department 

John  Paladlno.  chief,  Jamestown,  NY.. 
Police  Department. 

Jesse  J  Walling,  chief.  New  Castle.  Del., 
Police  Department. 

Norman  Young,  chief,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.. 
Police  Department. 

Stanley  G  H.iu'tedahl.  chief.  Kenosha. 
Wi.s     Police   I>epartment. 

Charles  V  Main,  chief.  Frederick,  Md., 
Police  Department. 

Joseph  I.  GiarruiBO.  superintendent.  New 
Orleans,   La..  Police   Department. 

Leon  T.  Webber,  chief,  Portland,  Maine, 
P,''.kc  Department. 

Edward  V.  Wllllaros,  chief,  Erie,  Pa..  Police 
Drppj-tment 

Elmer  A  Briscoe,  chief,  Reno,  Nev.,  Police 
Department. 

Col.  W  E  BIndner,  chief,  LouUville.  Ky., 
Police  Department. 

Carlisle  Johnstoiie,  chief,  Orlando,  Fla., 
P.illce  Department. 

Paul  s  Borum.  cnlef,  Denlson,  Tex..  Police 
Dp.irtment. 

George  Calder.  chief,  Brownwood,  Tex., 
Police  Department. 

C  T  Vettel,  chief.  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Police 
Department. 

V.  Allen  Adanu.  chief.  OlendaJe.  Arte., 
Police  I>epartment 


Elmer  R.  Madson,  chief.  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
Police  Department. 

Carl  R.  Cain,  cliief,  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
Police  Department. 

John  H.  Putnam,  chief,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
PoUce  Department. 

Erich  Bauch,  chief,  Mathls,  Tex.,  Police 
Department. 

James  £.  Tlppit,  chief.  Brownfleld,  Tex., 
Police  Department. 

John  M.  Neely,  chief,  Andrews,  Tex.,  Police 
Department. 

N.  H.  Lasslter.  chief,  Freeport,  Tex.,  Police 
Department. 

Kenneth  Gage,  chief,  Burk  Burnett,  Tex.. 
Police  Department. 

Ray  Pettlt,  chief,  HUlsboro,  Tex.,  PoUce 
Department. 

Henry  W.  Aycock,  chief,  Hereford,  Tex., 
Police  Department. 

F.  Enunett  Fltzpatrlck,  Jr.,  second  assistant 
district  attorney,  county  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Roy  T.  Noonan,  superintendent.  State  of 
Minnesota  Bureau  of  Criminal  Apprehen- 
sion, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Tony  Marvin,  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, Inc..  New  York  City.  N.Y. 

W.  A.  Pence,  chief.  Kermlt.  Tex.,  Police 
Department. 

Marvin  Williams,  chief,  Crockett,  Tex., 
PoUce  Department. 

W.  J.  Cooper,  chief,  Kllleen,  Tex.,  Police 
Department. 

Henry  J.  Sharp,  chief,  Lampasas,  Tex.. 
Police  Dcp\rtment 

J.  R.  Cowing,  chief,  Cuero.  Tex.,  Police 
Department. 

Chester  W.  Slmqns,  chief,  Snyder,  Tex., 
Police  Department. 

H.  G  Whltmlre,  chief,  LaMarque,  Tex., 
Police  Department. 

Robert  P.  Doffer,  chief,  Perryton,  Tex., 
Police  Department. 

Alex  B.  Stephenson,  supervisor,  Montana 
Highway  Patrol.  Helena.  Mont. 

Thomas  A.  Carrere,  superintendent.  School 
District  No,  20  of  Charleston  County,  S.C., 
Charleston,  S.C. 


GMDVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Saturday  E^vening  Post  published  an 
editorial  entiWed  "The  Coming  Boom  in 
Ignorance."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Comiwg  Boom  in  Ignorance 

The  moEt  fearful  eound  of  our  continuing 
population  explosion  could,  within  the  dec- 
ade, be  a  big  boom  In  ignorance.  Ameri- 
can education,  once  a  legitimate  source  of 
national  pride  because  It  provided  a  chance 
at  learning  for  almost  everybody,  may  wind 
up  offering  le£s  and  lees  for  anybody.  Right 
now,  alongside  the  old  three  R's,  almost  every 
school  system  In  the  United  States  would 
have  to  ciialk  the  four  U's:  Understaffed, 
underequlpped.  underfinanced  and  under 
par.  With  each  passing  semester  the  situa- 
tion gets  worse. 

Almost  I'i  years  ago.  In  a  special  message 
to  Congress,  PrcFldent  Kennedy  asked  Con- 
gress for  a  $5,600  million  ald-to-educatlon 
blil.  Impaled  on  a  side  Issue  concerning 
whether  additional  Federal  assistance  would 
be  extended  to  parochial  and  private  schools, 
the  legislation  died  InglorlouEly  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  year,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
a  Roman  ^Catholic,  repeated  his  plea  for 
8cho<^  legislation  and  once  again  omitted 
Government  aid  to  parochial  schools  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.     Realizing  that  he  may 


have  to  settle  for  half  a  loaf,  the  President 
iias  sliced  his  program  Into  separate  sections 
and  has  assigned  highest  priority  to  the  less 
controversial  features:  Funds  for  college  con- 
struction; expanded  training  and  more  schol- 
arships for  teachers:  adult  education  to 
eradicate  the  nearly  8  million  "functional  Il- 
literates" In  the  United  States.  Already  this 
year  the  House  and  Senate  committees  have 
spent  more  than  3  months  tinkering  with 
the  machinery  of  the  college-aid  bill  alone. 

Behind  the  heated  cc»igresslonal  confer- 
ences on  aid  to  education  He  these  cold  sta- 
tistics: 

This  year  about  4  million  Americans  are 
attending  college;  by  1970,  6  million  will  be 
qualified  to  attend  if  funds  and  facilities 
are  available. 

To  accommodate  those  6  million  will  re- 
quire almost  $15  billion  worth  of  new  facili- 
ties and  repairs  to  existing  facilities.  (Ken- 
nedy has  asked  that  the  Government  make 
available  $1,500  million  of  those  construc- 
tion funds.) 

Nearly  100,000  of  the  country's  public- 
school  teachers  either  have  not  been  certi- 
fied to  teach  or  have  not  graduated  from 
college.  (We  have  no  minimum  national 
standard  for  education,  let  alone  for  teach- 
ers' credentials.) 

Today  American  public  schools  are  awe- 
somely crowded  because  we  have  a  shortage 
of  127,000  classrooms;  to  meet  the  popula- 
tion demands  of  1970,  we  require  600,000 
new  rooms. 

Every  day  that  legislators  continue  their 
debates.  11,000  Americans  are  born  to  be 
fed  Into  the  school  system. 

The  argxmient  that  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  reprehensible  is  not  Impressive. 
School  systems  have  been — and  will  con- 
tinue to  be — supported  ptrlmarlly  by  local 
community  property  taxes  and  controlled 
by  States  and  communities.  These  taxes 
have  already  ballooned  more  than  200  per- 
cent across  the  country  since  the  end?  of 
World  War  IT.  It  Is  cruel  truth  that  many 
American  communities  simply  cannot  af- 
ford anything  approaching  an  adequate 
school  S3rstem  given  today's  costs  and  to- 
morrow's population. 

Federal  aid  In  some  form  is  an  old  fact  of 
American  education  life.  In  1785,  parcels  of 
Federal  land  were  set  aside  In  every  town- 
ship for  public-school  use.  In  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  Government  land  grants 
began  for  agricultural  schools;  todiy  there 
are  68  land-grant  colleges.  World  War  I 
prompted  the  Grovemment  to  finance  voca- 
tional training.  World  War  II  produced  the 
famous  GI  bill  of  rights.  After  sputnik,  we 
enacted  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which,  this  year  alone,  provides  about  $200 
million  for  training  engineers  and  scientists. 
In  short,  we  have  always  extended  some  Fed- 
cr.il  aid  to  education.  But  never  has  educa- 
tion required  aid  the  way  it  does  Kght  now 

Those  who  would  still  argue  tlmt  any  Gov- 
errmrnt  assistance  must  at  the  same  time 
Include  aid  to  parochial  and  private  schools 
should  immediately  ccmstder  some  basic 
arlthmctiLc.  Today  there  are  43  million 
Americans  In  elementary  and  high  schools. 
About  one  In  seven  of  those  students  at- 
tends a  private  or  church  Institution.  With- 
out prejudice  as  to  how  the  debate  will  finally 
be  resolved,  it  seems  not  only  unfair  but 
unconscionable  to  keep  an  entire  nation 
wanting  for  educatitm  while  the  church- 
state  arguments  continue  interminably. 
Eventually  the  Issue  appears  certain  to  wind 
up  In  the  Sup>reme  Court  unywAj. 

Several  portions  of  President  Kennedy's 
educational  program  now  stand  a  chapce  of 
pafsage  during  the  present  Congress:  loans 
for  college  construction;  competitive  Fed- 
eral college  scholarships  for  deserving  stu- 
dents, aid  to  medical  and  dental  schools,  ex- 
pansion of  the  Defense  Education  A^^.  His 
program  for  expanded  teadter  training  might 
pass.     But  aid  to  public  achools,  svirely  the 
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prlauu7  problwn  of  tham  ftll.  ramalna  en- 
nuurtod  ftiut  mtAnclad  on  Um  Huna  old  book : 
tb«  quastlon  of  aid  to  parocHtol  and  prlvata 
inatltutlona.  If  w«  ara  not  amart  anougb 
to  aolva  tbat  controvaray — and  aoon — then 
we  cannot  expect  our  ctilldren  to  be  amart 
eaougb  to  aaaert  American  leadersblp  for 
the  yeara  to  come. 


!  THE  GOOD  LORD  INTENDED 

I        Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.     Mr.  President. 

'    last  week  a  United  Press  story  appearing 

In  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  told  of  the 

taction  by  an  Ohio  county  judge  who  dis- 
approved adoption  of  a  little  girl  by  a 
husband  of  American  ancestry  and  a 
wife  of  Japanese  ancestry,  also  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  on  grounds  that 
mixing  of  races  was  unwise  in  adoptions. 

The  Star-Bulletin  of  May  13  published 
an  editorial  about  the  case  entitled  'The 
Oood  Lord  Intended."  Further  com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  I  concur  in  what 
I  the  Star-Bulletin  has  to  say  and  agree 
that  the  couple  and  the  little  girl  would 
be  welcome  in  Hawaii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  UPI 
story  of  May  10  and  the  Star-Bulletin 
editorial  of  May  13  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Honolulu   Star-Bulletin,  May   10, 

1962) 

Mixing  of  Racks  la  Rulkd  Unwise  by  Judok 

IN  Ohio  Adoption  Case 

Clktxuind.  Ohio.  May  10. — Cuyahoga 
County  Probate  Judge  Leonard  S  Proet  has 
disapproved  adoption  of  a  little  girl  to  an 
American  father  and  Japanese  mother  on 
grounds  mixing  of  races  was  unwise  In 
adoption. 

The  girl,  now  2'/,  years  old.  was  placed 
with  the  couple  when  she  was  a  year  old  by 
children's  services,  the  cltys  biggest  adoption 
agency. 

She  was  born  out  of  wedlock  to  a  mother 
of  English  descent  and  a  Puerto  Rlcan  father 
who  surrendered  her  to  the  adoption  agency 

The  couple  who  want  to  adopt  the  girl  met 
In  Japan  while  the  man  waa  In  the  Army. 
They  have  been  married  12  years  and  are 
childless.  The  wife  Is  now  an  American 
citizen. 

"The  good  Lord  created  Ave  races  and  if 
He  Intended  to  have  only  one,  He  would  have 
done  »o."  Judge  Prost  said.  In  explaining  hu 
decision.  "It  was  never  Intended  that  the 
races  should  be  mixed." 

He  said  that  as  the  girl  grew  older.  It  could 
be  hard  on  her  to  have  a  mother  of  a  differ- 
ent race. 

"I  don't  think  our  community  Is  ready  for 
this."  he  said.  "Maybe  It  wUl  be  In  50  years 
but  not  yet.  The  Incident  of  the  Korean 
family  buying  a  home  In  suburban  Bay 
Village  U  an  example  of  the  trouble  that  may 
arise." 

The  couple  has  appealed  the  decision 
The  husband  said  he  did  not  understand  the 
Judge's  ruling  because  the  girl  already  was 
born  of  a  racial  mlxt\ire. 

"If   we   had   had    a  child   of   our   own.    he 
might  have  looked  like  me,  like  my  wife  or 
have  had   features  of   both  of  ua."  he   said 
Some  of  our  relatives  have  thought  at  first 
that  our  girl  was  born  to  us." 


I  Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  May    13 

1»«2| 
,  The  Good  Lord  Intended 

A  Cleveland  probate  Judge  may  not  have 
read  the  US.  Constitution  recently,  or  civil 
rights  decisions  of  the  US    Supreme  Court 


How  otherwise  can  we  Interpret  his  ruling 
that  It  would  be  unwlae  to  allow  a  mixed 
couple  to  adopt  a  little  girl' 

The  father  Is  a  former  American  soldier 
who  married  »  Japanese  girl  whom  he  met 
while  serving  in  Japan  She  Is  now  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  e.ntltled  to  all  the  constitutional 
rights  of  An. Orleans 

The  child,  placed  with  the  couple  18 
months  ago,  uas  bcjrn  to  a  mother  of  English 
descent  and   a  Puerto  Rlcan  father 

The  Judge  offers  some  interesting  reasons 
for  his  action  I  dont  think  our  community 
Is  ready  for  this,"  he  said  'Maybe  It  will  be 
In  50  years  bit  not  yet  The  Incident  of  a 
Korean  fami:/  buying  a  home  In  suburban 
Bay  Village  Is  an  example  of  the  trouble  that 
may  arise" 

ThU  Is  strictly  a  matter  of  opinion  It 
certainly  do«  not  reflect  either  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  the  Judge  has 
sworn  to  uphold  Tbe  U  S  Supreme  Court 
was  not  concerned  with  "readiness"  when  It 
voted  In  1954  that  segregation  In  the  public 
schools  waa  unconstitutional 

The  Cleveland  Judge  also  made  this  amaz- 
ing statement  "The  good  Lord  created  five 
races  and  If  He  Intended  to  have  only  one. 
He  would  ha'-e  done  so  it  was  never  In- 
tended that  the  races  should  be  mixed  " 

Yea,  and  the  good  Lord  arranged  It  for 
men  to  be  born  naked.  If  he  had  wanted 
them  to  be  clothed,  he  would  have  brought 
them  Into  the  world  In  that  condition  And 
If  he  had  wanted  people  to  eat  cooked  foods, 
he  would  have  provided  cfXDked  foods  for 
them  The  argument  Is.  of  course,  ridiculous 
And  If  the  Judge  had  a  mind  to  do  It,  he 
could  And  cc'untless  references  In  the  Bible 
U)  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
ho<xl  of  Ood  No  mention  there  of  segregat- 
ing Gods  children 

Prom  the  practical  point  of  view,  the 
child  already  is  of  "mixed  "  parentage  and.  in 
the  words  of  the  husband,  has  been  mistaken 
by  relatives  for  the  natural  child  of  the 
couple 

And  what  would  the  Judge  do  in  unready 
Cleveland  If  ',he  chlldles.s  couple  should  now 
have  children  of  their  own' 

Fortunately  the  decision  Is  being  appealed 
A  higher  court  may  yet  reverse  the  decUlon 
If  not,  we  h.-e  sure  that  Hawaii  would  wel- 
come the  Cleveland  couple  and  their  little 
girl  and.  If  tliey  can  measure  up  to  the  rea- 
sonable qualifications  of  respon.slbllUy  re- 
quired of  all  parents  seeking  to  adopt  chil- 
dren, they  will  encounter  no  dlfflculty  here 
In  legalizing  fhe  adoption  of  the  little  girl 


COLOSSAL  DEBT  MUST  NOT  BE  PEN- 
ALTY PAID  BY  FAMILIES  FOR 
PROLONGED  ILLNESSES  AFFLICT- 
ING ELDERLY  RELATIVES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  E*resldcnt, 
the  American  Medical  Association  is 
again  firing  its  heavy  propaganda  guns. 
This  barrage  of  falsehoods  that  was  suc- 
cessful in  blocking  adequate  action  on 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  is  again  being 
fired  on  Congress  as  the  target.  The 
American  Medical  Association  is  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
this  determined  effort  of  distortion  and 
misrepresentation. 

Years  ago  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation denounced  social  security  as 
"state  socialism."  Now  they  claim  the 
King-Anderson  bill  will  lead  to  "social- 
ized medicine  ■■  Both  claims  are  utterly 
fal.se. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
budgeted  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars to  persuade,  or  coerce,  Congressmen 
to  reject  this  program.    American  Medi- 


cal Association  officials  admit  to  having 
spent  over  $163,000  during  1961  alone. 
In  reality  the  amount  spent  for  thla  pur- 
pose was  in  all  probability  much,  much 
more.  The  reported  lobbying  expenses 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
the  year  1961  were  larger  than  thoae  of 
any  other  organization  or  association  In 
the  country.  To  use  a  colloquialism,  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  the 
•spendingest"  lobby  in  Washington  and 
the  most  aggressive  lobby  In  the  entire 
United  States. 

Highly  paid  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation publicity  and  public  relations  men 
are  working  tirelessly  in  an  effort  to 
make  us  beUeve  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  faced  with  ruthless  and  oppres- 
sive regimentation. 

American  Medical  Association  ballyhoo 
artists  have  distributed  thousands  of 
copies  of  a  12-inch  record  featuring  the 
silken  voice  of  Actor  Ronald  Reagan 
encouraging  listeners  to  embark  In  a 
letter-writing  campaign  against  what 
they  call  an  invasion  of  private  freedom. 
Mr  President,  for  years  the  ruling 
clique  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  its  powerful  lobby  in  Washing- 
ton have  been  using  the  timewom  tag  of 
"state  socialism"'  or  "socialized  medicine" 
on  all  legislation  which  they  oppose. 

A  generation  ago.  political  doctors  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  op- 
posed reporting  tuberculosis  cases  to  a 
public  authority,  although  this  has  since 
become  the  basis  of  all  TB  control.  It 
opposed  the  National  Tuberculosis  Act 
which  Congress  passed  unanimously, 
claiming  this  was  "state  socialism  "  and 
"socialized  medicine." 

It  stubbornly  resisted  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  To  this  day  It  continues  to 
oppose  the  inclusion  of  physicians  and  ' 
surgeons  within  its  coverage.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  poll  after  poll  proves 
that  the  great  majority  of  self-employed 
doctors  would  welcome  social  security 
participation  and  do  desire  social  secu- 
rity coverage  Referendum  votes  in 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  taken  by  State  medical  associa- 
tions resulted  in  two-thirds  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  favoring  inclusion  within 
social  security  coverage  now  received  by 
self-employed  lawyers  and  dentists.  The 
medical  profession  is  the  only  group  of 
professional  men  and  women  not  partici- 
pating in  our  beneficent  and  actuarially 
sound  social  security  program. 

Mr  President,  the  list  of  progressive 
legislation  which  was  unsuccessfully  re- 
sisted by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation seems  endless.  It  includes  free 
diagnostic  centers  for  tuberculosis  and 
cancer;  the  Red  Cross  blood  banks; 
Federal  aid  to  medical  education,  volun- 
tary health  Insurance.  Blue  Cross;  school 
health  services,  and  Federal  aid  to  pub- 
lic health  The  small  group  controlling 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
oppo.sed  all  the  forward  steps  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  the  Congress,  have 
taken. 

American  Medical  Association  ruling 
officials  even  had  the  temerity  to  assert 
that  Government  medical  care  for  de- 
pendents of  men  in  the  Armed  Porces 
might  be  harmful  to  national  defense. 

Of  the  192  members  of  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
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soclation,  approximately  40  have  been 
family  physicians.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers of  this  gr(}iip,  about  150  of  them, 
aie  political  doctora 

What  is  progress  to  all  other  Ameri- 
cans Is  "state  socialttm"  to  the  man- 
aging dictators  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Of  course,  American  Medi- 
cal Association  officials  favor  special 
legislation  to  dt^fer  paym^it  of  taxes  on 
income  which  physicians  and  surgeons 
set  aside  for  their  retirement. 

The  house  of  delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association — those  political 
doctors  who  rule  that  roost — take  the 
position  that  It  is  good  legislation  for  the 
Federal  OoTeniment  through  action  of 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to 
build  hospitals  In  which  they  practice. 
At  the  same  time,  they  denounce  an  in- 
surance plan  tJiat  would  enable  their 
elderly  patients  to  undergo  needed  sur- 
gery and  relieve  them  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering, and  at  the  same  time  enable  them 
to  pay  their  hospital  bills.  They  are  so 
inconsistent  as  to  contend  that  in  the 
first  Instance  II  is  a  fine  and  proper  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  second  instance  It  is 
socialized  medicine,  or  leading  to  so- 
cialized medicine. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  dup)ed  by  the 
insidious  American  Medical  Association 
propaganda  w  lich  stems  from  short- 
sighted self-interest  and  arrogant  indif- 
ference, which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  not 
shared  by  a  majority  of  the  180,000 
American  phys.cians  and  surgeons  whom 
the  192  memb<?rs  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion claim  to  represent.  This  small  band 
of  willful  men  do  not  speak  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  Tliis  Is  evidenced  by  a  re- 
cent meeting  with  President  Kennedy  by 
a  delegation  of  eminent  and  nationally 
known  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
risked  reprisal*  from  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  to  announce  their  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. After  their  meeting  with  the 
President  these  distinguished  doctors 
stated: 

We  believe  the  social  security  system  is  the 
most  practical  and  sound  method  of  financ- 
ing health  beneilts  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  aged. 

These  doctors  have  given  voice  to  the 
feelings  of  the  American  p>eople  who  are 
not  deceived  by  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation propaganda.  Americans  realize 
that  medical  i.id  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  the  only  realistic  and 
equitable  way  of  Insuring  adequate  care 
for  our  17  million  citizens  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older  and  who  live  in 
constant  fear  that  their  savings,  if  any, 
will  be  wiped  away  by  a  prolonged  Illness 
or  serious  accident.  Colossal  debt  should 
not  be  the  penalty  If  the  tragedy  of  pro- 
longed Illness  or  terrible  disability  oc- 
curs to  an  elderly  member  of  the  family. 

The  American  Nurses  Association  has 
also  taken  issue  with  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  on  this  subject  and  has 
strongly  endorsed  medical  care  for  the 
aged  legislation  under  our  social  security 
system.  The  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion is  the  national  organization  of  over 
171,000  registered  professional  nurses  in 


54  States  and  territories.  Tills  forward- 
looking  organization  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  health  Insurance 
benefits  under  social  security. 

Certainly  our  American  nurses  are 
every  bit  as  patriotic  and  as  interested 
in  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  are  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. Yet,  we  do  not  hear  them 
screeching  "socialized  medicine"  as  do 
the  political  doctors  in  charge  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  every  time 
proKressive  health  legislation  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress, 

Because  of  the  position  they  have 
taken  on  this  legislation,  these  coura- 
geous women  have  to  undergo  severe 
personal  and  professional  pressure  from 
American  Medical  Association  officials. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  27,  1961,  to 
Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mathilda 
Echeuer,  president  of  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  stated: 

As  president  of  the  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation, I  would  like  to  be  on  record  as  as- 
Eiirlng  the  members  of  your  committee  that 
the  house  of  delegates  of  our  association 
▼oted  both  in  1958  and  1960  to  support  leg- 
islation that  would  Include  health  insurance 
under  the  social  security  program. 

At  the  present  time,  our  State  associations 
are  being  subjected  to  rather  unethical  pres- 
sures by  members  of  the  American  Medical 
Asfociatlon.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware 
of  the  position  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. However,  many  of  the  ANA  mem- 
bers of  our  State  associations  feel  It  Is  very 
unfair  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  as  the 
members  have  some  fear  that  if  they  con- 
tinue to  support  the  King-Anderson  bill 
they  may  lose  their  Jobs  within  the  hos- 
pitals. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  professional 
nurse  how  Important  it  is  for  our  citizens  to 
have  continued  medical  and  nursing  care 
when  needed,  and  their  Inability  to  pay  for 
a  prolonged  Illness.  We  understand  that 
members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion are  asking  their  personal  physicians  to 
bring  pressure  upon  the  Congressmen  •  •  • 
to    defeat    the    King-Anderson    bill. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Mills,  dated  August  15,  1961,  Mrs, 
Judith  Whitaker,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  stated: 

Tbe  American  Nurses  Association  has  am- 
ple evidence  in  written  reports  to  substan- 
tiate the  aseertion  that  undue  pressure  was 
exerted  upon  nurses.  Individually  and 
through  their  district  and  State  associa- 
tions, by  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  its  constituencies.  American  Nurses 
Association  has  not  released  the  names  of 
individuals  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  possibility  of  reprisals.  We  had  brought 
these  pressures  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  public  In  tbe  belief  that  this 
Information  was  pertinent  to  the  issues  tin- 
der  consideration. 

In  several  instances,  representatives  of 
medical  societies  appeared,  uninvited,  at 
meetings  of  State  nurses  associations  and 
demanded  to  address  the  group. 

We  believe  such  tactics  go  far  beyond 
those  normally  employed  In  disseminating 
Infra-matlon.  We  view  as  unethical  the  at- 
tempt of  any  ph3rsician  to  exploit  his  work- 
ing relationship  with  his  nursing  colleagues 
for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  texts  of  these 
letters  appear  on  pages  703  and  704  of 
volume  2  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  year  on 


HJl.  4222.  I  die  them  only  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  AlfA  leaders  will  go 
in  theh:  efforts  to  kin  this  bill 

I  shall  never  advocate  any  diange  in 
the  freedom  we  Americans  enjoy  to  be 
attended  by  doctors  of  our  choice,  or  in 
the  doctor's  freedom  to  select  his 
patients,  and  determine  for  himself  all 
the  details  of  his  treatment. 

I  have  been  a  professional  man  for 
many  years.  I  was  a  trial  lawyer  in  my 
State  of  Ohio.  In  the  past,  I  have  been 
president  of  two  bar  associations.  I 
have  always  been  and  am  now  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  socialized  medicine.  We 
who  support  the  administration  pro- 
posal for  medical  care  for  the  elderly 
shall  make  it  possible  for  men  and 
women  during  their  working  years  to 
provide  for  surgical,  hospital,  and  med- 
ical care  in  their  old  age.       ^ 

Our  social  security  systein  is  in  fact 
an  actuarially  soimd  insurance  system. 
It  is  my  happy  recollection  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  other  body,  I  helped  to 
write  the  present  liberalized  social  secu- 
rity law.  We  propose  to  maintain  this 
old-age  and  survivors  disability  insur- 
ance system  actuarially  soimd  as  we  ex- 
tend its  insurance  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  our  social  security  pro- 
gram is  an  actuarially  sound  insurance 
system  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 
It  was  recently  reported  that  last  year 
the  income  of  the  social  security  sj^tem 
exceeded  disbursements  by  $409  million. 
The  surplus  in  the  social  security  and 
disability  fund  is  now  at  an  aUtime 
high  of  $23,400  million.  More  than  9 
out  of  10  Americans  are  now  covered 
by  its  beneficent  provisions;  16%  mil- 
lion American  men,  women,  and  children 
now  receive  monthly  benefit  pasmients 
under  the  program.  This  is  not  charity. 
These  payments  were  earned  by  these 
people  or  their  parents,  in  the  case  of 
minor  recipients,  by  payroll  deductions 
during  their  productive  working  years, 
or  by  assii&sment  of  those  who  are  self- 
employed. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  served  throughout  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  before,  reported  that  not  only  is  our 
Social  Security  system  actuarially  sound, 
but  that  it  will  continue  to  be  sound  fol- 
lowing the  enactiKent  of  the  King-An- 
derson bill. 

In  addition  to  all  other  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  Americans  from  this  legis- 
lation, there  is  another  benefit  which  has 
received  scant  attention.  At  present, 
many  American  families  are  putting 
aside  money  for  the  day  when  they  may 
have  to  spend  it  for  hospital  bills  for 
themselves  or  aged  dependents.  Were 
this  bill  to  pass,  this  money — and  there 
Is  no  telling  how  much  of  it  there  is — 
would  in  all  probability  be  put  into  cir- 
culation for  the  purchase  of  new  auto- 
mobiles, television  sets,  clothing,  and 
various  luxuries.  This  would  greatly 
stimulate  our  economy  and  indirectly 
provide  jobs  for  thousands  of  Americans. 
Indirectly,  it  would  also  result  in  pro- 
viding more  revenue  by  way  of  income 
taxes. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the 
fraudulent   high-priced   propaganda  of 
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the  medical  politicians  of  the  AMA.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Hon.  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  In  a  recent  speech  when 
he  stated: 

We  stand  for  health  and  human  dignity 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "you  can't  fool  the 
American  people.  They  know  a  chestnu ; 
horse  from  a  horse  chestnut  " 

I  hope  that  this  session  of  Congress 
will  not  adjourn  before  the  House  and 
Senate  have  passed  the  King-Anderson 
bill. 


JAMES   M.    NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361  >  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  cloture  earlier  today.  I 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  to  the  bill  H.R.  1361.  I  desired  to 
submit  the  amendment  before  the  vote  on 
cloture,  but  because  the  1  hour  for  de- 
bate was  controlled  and  other  Senators 
desired  to  speak.  I  could  not  do  so.  I  now 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  U>  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  the  Congress  flnds  that  the 
right  to  vote  Is  fundamental  to  free,  demo- 
cratic government  and  that  it  continues  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  secure  and  protect  this  right  against 
all  discriminatory  restrictions. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  flnds  that  the 
right  to  vote  of  many  persons  has  been  sub- 
jected to  discriminatory  restrictions  ou  ac- 
count of  race  or  color:  that  tests  of  literacy 
have  been  used  extensively  as  a  device  for 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  otherwise  quail- 
fled  persons  on  account  of  race  or  color:  and 
that  laws  presently  In  effect  are  Inadequate 
to  assure  that  all  qualified  persons  shall 
enjoy  this  essential  right  without  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race  or  color 

(ci  The  Congress,  therefore,  further 
flnds  and  declares  that  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  Is  necessary  to  make  effective  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  particularly 
those  contained  in  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments,  by  eliminating  or 
preventing  discriminatory  restrictions  on  the 
franchise  which  occur  through  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  to  pcracas  through  the  use 
of  certain  literacy  tests  and  which  exist  In 
order  to  effectuate  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 

"Sec    2    Subsection   (a)   of  section  2004  of 

the  Revised  Statutes,  a^  amended   i42  USC 

1971).    Is    amended    by    Inserting     (ir   after 

I  a)'  and  by  adding  at   the  end   thereof   the 

following  new  paragraphs 

■  12)  No  Individual  seeking  to  vote,  or  to 
qualify  to  vote,  In  any  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  in  any  State  or  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  be  subjected  to  any  literacy 
test  as  a  qualification  for  voting  by  an  offi- 
cial, or  person  acting  under  color  of  law  or 
otherwise,  to  whom  application  is  required 
to  t>e  miule  to  vote  at  the  place  of  voting, 
or  to  be  enrolled  or  registered  as  a  voter 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  para- 
graph (3 1,  the  term  "literacy  test'  Includes 
my  test  of  the  ability  of  an  Individual  to 
r»ad  write,  comprehend,  understand,  or  In- 
terpret any  matter 


"'(3)  No  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  shall.  In  adminis- 
tering any  literacy  test  which  la  lmp<>t>ed  as 
a  qualification  for  voting  In  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  In  any  State  or 
subdivision  of  a  State,  apply  to  any  Individ- 
ual any  standard,  practice,  or  prix'edure 
which  Is  different  from  the  standards,  prac- 
tices, or  procediu-es  uppliPd  to  any  other 
individual  ' 

"Sec  3  If  any  part  or  provision  of  this 
Act  la  held  Invalid  all  other  pirts  or  pro- 
visions shall  remain  in  effect  If  a  part  or 
provision  of  this  Act  Is  held  Inv.ilid  In  one  or 
more  of  its  applications,  the  part  or  provi- 
sion shall  rem.iln  In  effect  In  all  other  ap- 
plications " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  An  Act 
to  protect  the  right  to  vote  from  discrimi- 
nation through  the  use  of  literacy  tests  " 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  on  May 
8  and  again  on  May  9.  I  spoke  in  iht- 
Senate  explaining  the  reasons  for  my 
opposition  to  the  amendment  propo.sed 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  i  Mr 
Mansfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr  DiRKSENl.  My  remarks  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  8  at  page  7941,  and  in  the  Record 
of  May  9  at  page  8055 

I  oppose  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional. Article  I.  section  2.  of 
the  Constitution  confers  upon  the  States 
the  power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
electors  who  vote  in  State  and  in  Ft>d- 
eral  elections.  This  authority  of  the 
States  was  affirmed  by  the  17th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

To  my  mind,  the  Mansfield-Dirkseri 
amendment  would  be  determined  to  be 
unconstitutional  because  it  attempts  to 
authorize  the  Congress  to  prescribe  a 
specific  qualification  as'  adequate  to 
satisfy  State  literacy  tests — namely,  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade  in  a  .school 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
make  It  clear  that  the  Congress  does  not 
have  the  power  to  substitute  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  for  the  qualiflcation.s 
prescribed  by  the  States. 

I  do  not  believe  this  point  is  very 
clearly  understood  by  the  public.  That 
is,  that  the  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  attempts  to  confer  upon  Congre.ss 
the  power  to  fix  a  qualification  for 
voting  Whatever  it  may  be  called,  it 
prescribes  the  qualifications  for  a  voter 
as  satisfactory,  if  the  voter  has  com- 
pleted six  grades  in  a  school. 

However.  I  hold  that  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  ^ive  to  Congress  the 
power  to  strike  down  a  literacy  test  pre- 
scribed by  a  State  if  such  literacy  test 
is  di.scriminatorv  on  its  face.  It  has 
not  been  argued  by  the  proponents  and 
supporters  of  the  Man.sfleld-Dirksen 
amendment  that  literacy  tests.  a|alnst 
which  their  amendment  is  directea.  are 
discriminatory  on  their  face  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
does  not  propose  to  invalidate  the  State 
literacy  tests  which  have  been  appluxl 
di.scriminately  atralnst  voters  becau.M'  of 
their  race  or  color  To  the  contrary  the 
amendment  attempts  to  confer  upon 
Congress  the  power  to  prescribe  a  spe- 
cific qualification.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  show  that  this  power  resides 
in  the  Congress. 


While  the  Congress  has  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  prescribe  a  voting 
qualification,  such  as  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  amendment  proposes  to  do,  it 
does  have  the  power  under  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  and  to 
strike  down  the  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  State  imposed  qualifications. 

At  this  point  I  should  hke  to  read  the 
part  of  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
which  would  operate  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination m  the  application  of  literacy 
i«'sts.  Section  2  of  my  amendment  adds 
a  new  paragraph  to  subsection  la)  of 
section  2004  of  the  revised  statutes,  as 
amended  (42  USC.  1971 ».  and  reads  as 
follows. 

(2)  No  Individual  seeking  to  vote,  or  to 
qualify  to  vote.  In  any  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  In  any  State  or  subdivision 
of  a  .st.ite  shall  be  subjected  to  any  literacy 
test  .16  .-i  qu.ilific.'illon  for  voting  by  an  of- 
llcl.il,  or  person  acting  under  color  of  law 
or  otherwise  to  whom  application  la  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  vote  at  the  place  of 
voting,  or  to  be  enrolled  or  registered  as 
a  voter  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (3».  the  term  "literacy  test 
includes  any  test  of  the  ability  of  an  In- 
dividu.il  to  read,  write,  comprehend,  under- 
.st  md.  or  Interpret  any  matter 

My  amendment  goes  diiectly  to  the 
power  of  the  Congress,  under  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments,  to  strike  down 
the  discriminatory  application  of  Stato- 
iiiiposed  qualifications.  It  would  pro- 
hibit an  elecuon  officer  at  the  votini,' 
place,  or  an  official  to  whom  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  be  registered  or 
enrolled  as  a  voter,  from  subjecting  an 
applicant  to  tests  of  reading,  writiiuj. 
coinpiehension.  understanding,  or  in- 
terpretation of  any  matter.  Discrimina- 
tory application  of  such  tests  by  regis- 
Irais  and  election  officers  is  a  chief  source 
of  discrimination  against  voting  rlghU. 
I  believe  my  amendment  is  constitu- 
tional, becau.se  the  14th  and  15th 
amer.dments  authorize  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  prevent  the  discrim 
matory  application  of  State  law.  even 
though  the  State  law  is  not  discrimina- 
tory on  Us  face 

I  point  out  the  following  facts  about 
my  amendment: 

thirst.  The  amendment  I  offer  does  not 
attempt  to  prescrit)e  qualifications  for 
Voting  as  d(jes  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendment,  which  I  believe  Is  Its  con- 
stitutional defect. 

Second.  It  does  not  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  States  power  to  prescribe 
literacy  qualifications,  even  literacy  tests 
requiring  a  voter  to  demonstrate  ability 
to  read,  write,  comprehend,  understand, 
or  interpret  any  matter,  if  the  State  es- 
tablishes procedures  which  are  not  sus- 
ceptible   of    discrimination    because    of 
race  or  color.     These  procedures,  under 
my  amendment,  would  not  permit  a  reg- 
istrar or  an  election  officer  at  the  polls 
to  make  deU'rminations   regarding  the 
ability  of  an  applicant  to  pass  such  tests. 
My     aniendment    specifically    prohibits 
such   determinations   by   registrars  and 
election    officers,     because    the     recprd 
.shows  that  it  has  been  their  arbitarary 
d.-cisions      which      have     discriminated 
against  voters  because  of  race  or  color. 
My  amendment  would  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  authority  provided  to 
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the  Federal  court  under  title  6  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  relieve  all  citizens  of 
an  area  from  discriminatory  denials  of 
the  right  to  vote,  when  the  court  finds 
that  a  "person  has  been  deprived  on  ac- 
coimt  of  race  or  color"  of  the  right  to 
vote  and  that  "such  deprivation  was  or 
IS  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  practice." 
1  he  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion on  voting,  page  136,  found  that  "the 
voting -referee  provision  of  title  6  of 
the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act  has  not  yet 
been  used  as  a  remedy."  As  I  have  stated 
before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
u.se  of  this  section  of  the  1960  Civil 
Rights  Act  would  go  far  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination and  to  guarantee  the  voting 
riKhts  of  all  individuals. 

Last,  my  amendment  extends  to  State 
elections  as  well  as  Federal  elections,  in 
contrast  to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendment,  which  is  limited  to  Federal 
elections.  The  Congress  has  the  author- 
ity to  enact  legislation  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  voters  because  of 
race  or  color  in  State  elections,  as  well 
as  in  Federal  elections.  The  source  of 
this  power  is  found  in  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  They  apply  to  the  States 
as  well  as  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Any  legislation  that  the  Congress  en- 
acts should  prohibit  discrimination  in  all 
elections;  and  this  my  amendment  would 
do. 

My  amendment  finds  support  in  the 
testimony  of  several  distinguished  con- 
stitutional authorities,  notably  that  of 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Kauper.  of  the  Michigan 
University  Law  School,  which  can  be 
found  on  pages  635  to  639  of  the  Senate 
committee  hearing.  Also,  the  report  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on  voting, 
psige  139,  submitted  as  its  first  recom- 
mendation that  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation extending  to  both  Federal  and 
State  elections,  and  strike  down  all 
State-imposed  qualifications,  except 
those  of  reasonable  age,  length  of  resi- 
dence requirements,  and  conviction  of  a 
felony. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
constitutionality  of  any  bill  will  be  deter- 
mined ultimately  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Naturally,  differ- 
ent opinions  are  held  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  regarding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendment;  and  I  respect  wholly  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  believe  it  constitu- 
tional. However,  each  of  us  must  make 
a  decision.  For  myself,  inasmuch  as  I 
do  not  believe  the  amendment  is  con- 
stitutional, and  because  I  believe  that 
in  enacting  legislation  we  should  seek 
compliance  with  the  Constitution,  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendment.  My  amendment  may  not 
be  technically  perfect,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  drawn  it  in  great  part  myself;  but 
its  purpose  is  clear,  and  I  think  it  is 
constitutional.  It  would  prevent  the  dis- 
criminatory application  of  State  literacy 
tests  in  both  Federal  and  State  elections. 

I  recognize  that  my  proF>osal  may 
never  be  considered  or  come  to  a  vote 
under  the  pending  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment as  an  indication  of  my  p>osition, 
and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  of  Justice,  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 


gress, and  by  the  Congress  itself  in  their 
Joint  efforts  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  voting,  and  to  effectively  guar- 
antee the  exercise  of  this  fundamental 
right  under  our  free  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  said  on  last  Tuesday,  when  I  first 
spoke  on  this  subject,  that  I  would  vote 
against  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ment because  I  believed  it  unconstitu- 
tional. I  said  I  would  vote  against 
cloture  at  this  time  because,  believing 
the  amendment  unconstitutional,  the 
subject  should  have  fuller  consideration. 

I  may  say  here  that  it  was  only  after 
more  than  a  week  of  debate,  and  after 
I  had  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  part 
of  the  debate  and  to  read  all  of  it  and 
to  study  the  cases,  that  I  reached  my  own 
decision.  But  I  also  said  last  Tuesday 
that  appropriate  legislation  could  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  under  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  strike  down  the  discriminatory 
application  of  literacy  tests. 

My  amendment  would  do  this.  Again 
I  make  a  distinction  between  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  and  the  one  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  latter  attempts  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  voting — a  prerogative 
of  the  States,  under  article  I,  section  2. 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  other  amendments  before 
us.  One  has  been  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 
I  have  proposed  an  amendment  which  I 
believe  to  be  constitutional,  and  which 
goes  directly  to  the  application  of  liter- 
acy tests  and  their  use  as  discriminatory 
vehicles.  Senator  Cask  of  New  Jersey, 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  other 
amendments. 

In  1957.  and  in  1960,  we  were  able  to 
secure  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation after  full  debate.  I  supported  the 
civil  rights  bills  of  1957  and  1960.  We 
can  enact  constitutional  and  effective 
legislation  this  year  if  we  are  willing  to 
continue  debate.  Therefore.  I  shall  vote 
against  laying  aside  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  JA-VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^1d? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  have  heretofore  pro- 
claimed my  resjaect  for  the  Senator  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  legislator.  It  is  because 
of  that  resi>ect  that  I  would  like  to  juxta- 
pose one  or  two  observations  with  the 
Senator's  presentation. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  Senator  has  said 
we  are  prescribing  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing. May  it  not  be  argued  that  we  are 
not  doing  that,  but  that  we  are,  rather, 
proscribing  tlie  utilization  of  a  perform- 
ance test  which  has  been  foimd  to  de- 
prive people  of  the  right  to  vote,  by  say- 
ing that  if  a  performance  test  is  given 
under  those  circumstances,  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  may  not  be  prevented, 
by  the  production  of  a  sixth  grade  liter- 
acy certificate? 

The  courts  would  then  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  was  a  reasonable  reg- 
ulation in  terms  of  the  implementation 
of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recognize  that  the 
argrunent  of  the  Senator  is  the  argument 
of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  and 
its  supporters  as  justification  for  consti- 


tutionality. Of  course,  the  argument 
can  be  made.  It  is  my  judgment  that, 
as  the  Constitution  clearly  states,  the 
prescribing  of  qualifications  for  voting 
rests  with  the  States,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  fix  voter  qualifications — 
such  as  the  sixth-grade  qualification. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  with  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  familiar,  have 
held  that  the  power  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  resides  in  the  States  and 
that  State  qualifications  cannot  be  over- 
turned if  they  are  not  discriminatory  on 
their  face.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a 
more  reasonable  interpretation  would  be 
that,  as  the  pending  bill  provides  that 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  is  an 
adequate  test  of  literacy,  it  in  effect  is 
fixing  a  qualification  for  voting.  I  know 
we  disagree  on  this  point,  but  I  state  my 
position. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  other  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  is,  How 
would  the  Senator's  amendment  change 
the  situation,  when  there  are  now  laws 
on  the  books  which  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  sue  if  discrimina- 
tion is  used  in  ai^Iying  a  performance 
test  for  registration  to  vote?  What 
would  the  Senator  be  adding  by  way  of 
greater  ix>wer  than  the  power  which  now 
exists,  and  also  the  so-called  criminal 
civil  rights  statutes,  but  certainly  the 
specific  1957  and  1960  acts,  which  go 
directly  to  redressing  a  situation  in 
which  the  right  to  register  or  vote  is  de- 
nied in  a  discriminatory  way? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  add  quite  a 
bit.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  on  the  following  point.  If  the  States 
should  enact  laws  prescribing  qualifica- 
tions for  voters,  and  the  laws  were  dis- 
criminatory on  their  face,  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  the  Congress 
could  enact  a  statute  to  strike  down  the 
State  laws. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  would  be  unusual  to 
do  that  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  let  us  assiune  that,  if 
the  Supreme  Court  struck  it  down  as 
being  inimical  to  the  Federal  authority. 
Congress  could  do  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  Congress  could 
do  so  under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  the  problem  that  the  pending  legis- 
lation is  trying  to  meet — discrimina- 
tion— does  not  arise  from  the  wording  of 
the  State  laws.  The  source  of  discrimi- 
nation arises  from  the  application  of 
State  laws  by  officers  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  registering  or  enrolling 
voters,  and  officers  at  the  polls  who  deny 
applicants  the  right  to  vote,  using  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  color. 
Application  of  State  laws  by  these  offi- 
cials is  the  source  of  the  discrimination, 
and  the  records  and  findings  show  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
been  in  political  life  many  years,  and 
who  has  been  around  polls  many  times, 
as  I  have,  and  who  has  been  in  offices 
where  voters  are  registered,  knows  that 
officials  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
voters,  making  subjective  determina- 
tions, determinations  from  which  there 
is  no  practical  appeal,  where  there  is  no 
proof  of  discrimination  other  than  that 
which  can  be  furnished  by  the  applicant 
himself.  It  is  at  the  hands  of  these  offi- 
cers that  discrimination  takes  place,  and 
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particularly  so  when  the  registrar  or 
election  offlcer  administers  tests  of  un- 
derstanding, of  interpretation,  or  of 
ability  to  read  and  write.  There  Is  great 
opportunity  in  their  administration  of 
such  tests  to  discriminate. 

My  amendment,  using  the  findings  of 
the  ClTil  Rights   Commission,  provides 
that  election  officers  at  the  voting  polls, 
and  registrars  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  registering  and  enrolling  voters, 
would  not  have  the  authority  to  subject 
applicants  to  literacy  tests.     It  prohib- 
its literacy  tests  given  by  registrars  and 
election  crfHclals.  because  that  Is  where 
the  discrimination   has   been   found   to 
take  place.    If  the  power  of  such  officers 
to  reqiiire  performance  of  a  literacy  test 
has  been  used   to  discriminate  against 
voters,  that  power  should  be  taken  away 
from  them.    My  amendment  would  do  so. 
I       My  amendment  would  not  prescribe  a 
qualification  for  voters,  as  the  Mansfield - 
Dirksen  amendment  proposes  to  do.     It 
would  not  deny  to  the  States  the  right 
to  fix  qualifications  for  voters:  and  the 
Mansfield -Dtrksen  amendment  does  not 
deny  that  right      It  would  not  deny  the 
States  the  right  to  fix  literacy  tests  based 
upon  understanding.   Interpretation,  or 
the  ability  to  read  and  write.     But  it 
would  deny  to  the  States  the  authority 
to  give  election  officers  and  registration 
officers   the   power  to   give   those   tests. 
That  is  where  the  discrimination  occurs. 
If    the   State   wanted    to   pass   a    law 
which   would   establish   a   board   before 
which  there  would  be  open  hearings,  and 
stated  times  when  the  applicant  could 
appear   in   open    hearing,   where    there 
would  be  opportunity  for  others  to  hear 
the  proof,  where  the  decision  would  not 
lie  solely  In  the  hands  of  registrars  and 
election  officers,  who  are  the  officers  who 
have  denied  the  right  to  vote,  I  think 
such  procedures  would  be  proper 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
goes  to  the  place  where  the  discrimina- 
tion has  been  occurring — to  discrimina- 
tion in  the  application  of  the  election 
laws  and  literacy  tests  by  registrars  and 
election  officers  The  Senator  knows 
that  is  where  people  are  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr  JAVITS  If  my  colleague  will 
permit — and  I  do  not  wish  to  protract 
the  discussion  too  much — It  seems  to  me 
that  If  we  shift  the  burden  to  other  of- 
ficials, we  have  the  problem  of  dealing, 
in  a  dynamic  way.  with  the  question  of 
who  shall  qualify  voters  to  vote,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  run  afoul  of  the  Senator's 
own  feeling— that  is.  that  It  Is  uncon- 
stitutional— because  we  are  then  desig- 
nating officials  other  than  those  that 
the  State  says  it  wants  to  designate, 
namely,  registrars.  We  will  be  designat- 
ing them  by  force  of  statute.  In 
addition,  from  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard  about  the  social  order  of  even 
whole  States  in  the  South,  with  the  laws 
passed  by  their  legislatures  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  think  it  Is  a  rather  long  Jump  to 
assume  that  discrimination  will  be 
stopped  because  the  authority  to  pass 
upon  certain  performance  tests  is  shifted 
from  the  registrar  to  another  group. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  my  amendment 
would  not  shift  the  authority  toapprove 
a  registration  or  the  right  to  vote  at  the 
polls.     The    amendment    would    strike 
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down  the  known  discriminatory  appli- 
cation of  State  hteracy  qualifications 
because  it  would  deny  to  the  election 
officers  and  registrars  the  authority  to 
make  determinations  upon  the  basis  of 
Literacy  tests. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
that  is  the  point  at  which  discrimina- 
tion occurs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes:  that  is  the  pcjint 
at  which  discrimination  occurs.  I  do 
not  agree  that  the  Senators  amendment 
would  cure  it.  Someone  will  have  to 
pass  upon  the  question,  so  long  as  there 
remains  a  test.     That  is  our  problem. 

What  we  seek  to  do  ts  to  prevent 
someone  with  the  color  of  authority 
passing  on  the  question  in  such  a  way  a^ 
to  be  discriminatory,  by  making  a  con- 
clusive test  under  those  circumstances. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  up  against  the 
hard  rock  of  a  State  keeping  its  per- 
formance test  and  yet  having  somewhere, 
somehow,  .someone  with  the  authority  of 
the  State  saying  someone  has  or  has  not 
met  the  qualifications,  without  the  proc- 
ess becoming  so  cumbersome,  in  terms  of 
the  numt)er  of  people  Involved  in  a  Uxra- 
tion.  that  it  will  break  down  of  its  own 
weight,  resulting  In  the  denial  of  the 
franchise,  if  for  that  reason  alone 

Mr  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  occur,  and  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why  My  amendment  would  not  require 
the  States  to  adopt  any  other  pnxredure 
It  follows  the  findings  of  the  Congress, 
and  would  enact  legislation  by  the  Cr)n- 
gress  to  meet  the  known  source  of  dis- 
crimination I  believe  that  under  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  we  have 
such  power  I  know  the  Senator  has 
argued   that  point  many  times 

The  argument  which  can  be  made  for 
this  amendment  Is  much  more  valid 
than  that  which  can  be  made  for  the 
Mansfleld-Dlrks«'n  amendment,  which 
would  attempt  to  fix  a  qualification  that 
the  completion  of  a  sixth  grade  in  a 
school  Is  sufficient.  The  Mansfleld- 
Dlrksen  amendment  would  strike  down 
the  literacy  test  for  all  those  who  have 
completed  the  .sixth  grade. 

The  A'ansfleld- Dirksen  provision 
would  not  prevent  discrimination  with 
respect  to  all  those  who  have  not  com- 
pleted the  sixth  tcrade  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  this  defect  in  the 
amendment  There  are  qualified  voters, 
literate  voters,  self-educated  voters  who! 
by  chance,  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  complete  the  sixth  grade  The  amend- 
ment would  say  to  the  States:  Continue 
your  discrimination,  so  far  as  those  peo- 
ple are  concerned. "  My  guess  is  that 
there  are  in  the  Southern  States  many 
more  people  not  voting  who  have  not 
completed  the  sixth  grade  than  those 
who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade 

Mr  JAVTTS.  We  cannot  draft  per- 
fect legislation. 

Mr  COOPER  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
the  proposed  letrlslation  before  us  would 
be  more  effective  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  discrimination  than  is  the  Sen- 
ators  proposal,  which  I  think  would  add 
nothing  or  very  little,  in  any  case,  to  the 
legislation  now  on  the  statute  books,  as 
represented  by  the  act  of  1957  and  of 
1960.     However.    I  say    to   the   Senator 


that  I  welcome  his  support  of  the  posi- 
tion we  have  taken  in  opposition  to  dis- 
placing the  pending  business.  If  we  are 
successful  we  shall  certainly  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Senator's 
alternative. 

Mr  COOPER  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator's  statement  that  the  proposal 
would  not  add  anything  to  existing  law. 
As  the  Senator  knows  better  than  I — 
for  I  know  the  Senator's  great  knowledge 
of  this  subject — existing  laws  apply  to 
the  Individual  If  there  is  a  violation  of 
a  statute  or  of  the  Constitution,  existing 
law  applies  to  the  individual.  Existing 
statutes  authorize  criminal  action 
against  election  officers  or  registrars  who 
violate  tJie  law  The  individual  whose 
rights  have  been  denied  can  go  Into 
court  and  attempt  to  assert  his  rights. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  discrim- 
ination through  the  use  of  literacy  tests 
by  registrars  and  election  officers.  The 
same  arguments  which  the  proponents  of 
the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  amendment  use  to 
support  their  amendment  form  the  base 
which  supports  my  amendment.  What 
IS  the  base  for  proclaiming  constitution- 
ality of  the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  amend- 
ment ">  It  is  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
rni.ssion  and  the  Congress,  make  certain 
tindinns  that  the  discrimination  has  oc- 
curred and  that  it  has  occurred  in  those 
area.s  where  liU^racy  tests  arc  applied  by 
registrars  and  voting  officers. 

The  Mansfield -Dirksen  proposal  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  problem  indirectly, 
and  halfway  My  amendment  goes  fully 
to  the  subject  It  would  strike  down 
the  type  of  test  which  is  the  source  of 
discrimination.  The  courts  have  stricken 
such  procedures.  I  think  the  Congress 
can  do  It,  and  that  the  courts  would  hold 
:t  valid 

Mr  JAVTTS.  If  the  Senator  win  yield 
further.  I  doubt  that  the  Senator  will 
wish  to  invoke  the  argument  which  we 
have  used  to  support  constitutionality  of 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  substitute  amend- 
ment, in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  feels 
It  Is  uncorxstltutlonal. 

In  any  case.  I  welcome  the  Senator's 
effort  in  producing  what  he  considers  to 
be  a  coixstructive  alternative.  I  have 
only  voiced  my  questions  about  It  in  a 
preliminary  way.  l)ecause  really  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  It  in 
great  detail.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  shall  do  so  If  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. I  shall  certainly  go  into  it 
thoroughly  and  with  a  bias  in  favor  of 
agreeing  with  the  Senator,  not  disagree- 
ing with  him 

Mr  COOPL-R.  I  know  the  Senators 
deep  concern  for  civil  rights.  The  Sen- 
ator knows,  until  the  pending  proposal 
we  have  been  together  on  practically 
every  civil  riphts  bill  which  has  come 
before  the  Congress.  I  defer  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  great  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
lect.  and  al.so  for  the  great  fight  which 
he  has  made  in  the  entire  field  of  civil 
rights  a  fight  as  great  as  any  other  Sen- 
ator has  made.  The  Senator  knows  my 
feelings 

I  should  like  to  discu.ss  one  point  with 
the  Senator.  Is  It  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  if  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  prevent  discrimination  against 
voting  rights  in  Federal  elections,  that 
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power  would  extend  also  to  State  elec- 
tions? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  Any  statute  the  Congress 
can  pass  which  relates  to  an  election 
for  Federal  office  can  relate  to  an  elec- 
tion for  State  office,  because  the  basis 
upon  which  It  is  essentially  positioned 
IS  the  15th  amendment,  which  deals  with 
State  action  as  well  as  Federal  action. 
I  think  there  Is  no  question  about  it. 
Perhaps  for  practical  reasons  the  effort 
was  made  to  restrict  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendment  to  Federal  elections, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  con- 
stitutional validity  In  the  distinction. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr    JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair".  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


JAMES    M     NORMAN— LITERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  becomes 
evident  that  we  are  approaching  the  close 
of  busmess  of  the  Senate  today.  We  do 
so  in  anticipation  that  tomorrow  we 
shall  be  faced  with  a  decision  as  to 
whether  to  set  aside  the  pending  ques- 
tion, the  Mansfield -Dirksen  amendment. 

I  hope,  by  the  time  we  are  faced  with 
the  choice  tomorrow,  that  there  will  be 
a  decision  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
that  we  be  given  an  opportunity  which 
will  not  be  available  to  us.  in  all  likeli- 
hood again — an  opportunity  to  attempt, 
even  in  a  modest  fashion,  to  increase 
the  opportunities  to  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate at  least  in  Federal  elections. 

Constantly  we  are  told  by  some  Sen- 
ators— including  many  who  voted  against 
cloture — that  they  want  to  help  to  in- 
sure this  right. 

I  am  sure  in  good  conscience  they,  too, 
regret  that  there  is  any  instance  In  this 
country  in  which  an  American  is  denied 
an  opportunity  to  vote  because  of  color. 
I  hope  that  tomorrow,  or  whenever  the 
question  is  put  to  the  Senate,  Senators 
who  have  expressed  that  wish  will  join 
with  us  who  have  been  urging  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  Mansfleld- 
Dlrksen  amendment  and  vote  against 
laying  aside  the  pending  business.  Prom 
the  several  amendments  that  have  al- 
ready been  offered.  I  think  we  begin  to 
see  indications  that  there  are  Senators 
who,  given  the  t)asic  opportunity  now 
available  to  us,  have  ideas  which  in  their 
judgment  would  increase  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Americans  to  participate  in 
Federal,  if  not  State,  elections.  If  we 
vote  to  lay  aside  the  pending  business, 
Inevitably  those  opportunities  would  be 
lost.    I  think  the  effort  is  one  which 


should  appeal  to  the  majority  of  the 
membership  of  this  body.  Certainly, 
thtis  far  a  very  substantial  majority  of 
Senators  have  voted  not  to  table  the 
Mansfield -Dirksen  amendment. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  problems 
of  the  leadership.  As  we  approach  the 
vote,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  "What 
are  we  setting  aside  the  pending  business 
to  do?  What  is  there  of  such  urgency 
facing  the  Senate  as  to  require  us  now 
to  move  away  from  the  Mansfleld-Dlrk- 
sen amendment  to  some  other  subject? 
Lay  it  aside  for  what?  Is  there  crowd- 
ing in  on  us  any  question  that  is  really 
more  basic  or  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  society  about  which  we 
boast  so  loudly  than  the  means  whereby 
fuller  voting  opportunities  would  be 
made  available  to  all  American  citi- 
zens?" 

I  have  heard  of  no  such  urgent  busi- 
ness around  the  comer  that  is  crowding 
us.  As  we  are  faced  with  voting  on  a 
motion  to  lay  aside  the  pending  business. 
I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  question  we 
should  ask  ourselves. 

It  might  be  well,  in  anticipation,  to 
have  the  Record  show  a  voice  of  caution 
lest  we  leap  again,  as  we  did  in  relation 
to  the  question  with  respect  to  the  poll 
tax  requirement,  toward  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  route  as  we  seek  to 
broaden  voting  opportunities.  The  pro- 
posal that  is  pending  in  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendment  is  one  which,  in  my 
judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  many  others,  is 
clearly  within  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  enact. 

Therefore  I  think  that  to  undertake  to 
achieve  our  objective  by  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  a  misuse  of  the 
constitutional  process.  The  great  dan- 
ger is  that,  having  already  followed  that 
route  in  the  matter  of  the  poll  tax 
amendment,  we  might  begin  to  develop 
in  the  Senate  a  psychology  that  nothing 
can  be  done  and  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  on  civil  rights  questions  except  by 
constitutional  amendment.  Such  a  trend 
would  certainly  turn  those  of  us  who 
wish  to  see  civil  rights  extended  and  pro- 
tected down  a  blind  alley. 

Of  course,  we  ought  to  anticipate  the 
argument  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  easy  enough.  The  argument  is 
made  that,  "We  were  able  to  accomplish 
much  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  was  done  very 
rapidly  by  constitutional  amendment." 

That  is  a  horse  of  a  very  different 
color,  to  use  a  somewhat  sensitive  anal- 
ogy, from  the  proposal  to  expand  voting 
opportunities  elsewhere  than  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia.  Giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  vote  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  only  threatens 
the  political  empire  of  no  one.  But  to 
give  the  vote  across  the  country  would 
indeed  have  a  very  direct  and  immediate 
effect  on  the  political  organizations  in 
the  several  States. 

We  can  count  as  a  certainty  intense 
opposition  and  resistance  from  political 
machines  to  the  adoption  of  a  Mansfleld- 
Dlrksen  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  be  a 
blind  alley.  We  ought  not  to  be  un- 
mindful of  that  fact 


But  aside  from  the  prospects  that  at- 
tach to  any  constitutional  amendment  of 
a  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  type  being  adopted, 
the  more  basic  concern — the  concern 
which  I  think  is  very  real  and  would 
threaten  civil  rights  progress  in  this 
country — is  the  developing  tendency  to 
divert  down  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment road  any  and  all  proposals  which 
are  related  to  civil  rights. 

Basic,  of  course,  to  the  entire  discus- 
sion that  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
2  weeks,  even  present  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  if  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  across  the  country,  has  been  the 
role  so  successfully  played  by  "king  fili- 
buster." Surely  our  Nation,  which  is 
strong  enough  to  reach  into  space,  is — 
I  think  not  without  reason — appealing 
to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  to  follow 
its  leadership.  Surely  our  Nation,  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  must  have 
the  wisdom  to  enable  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority in  this  Chamber  to  be  exercised 
directly  on  the  question  of  civil  rights, 
not  through  a  weird  and  sometimes  tor- 
tuous parliamentary  labyrinth.  Rule 
XXII  will  increasingly  become  a  symbol 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  Chamber  in 
responding  to  developing  public  concerns. 

I  have  heard  criticism  that  the  pend- 
ing proposal,  the  sixth-grade  literacy 
test,  is  really  nothing  to  become  excited 
about.  We  are  condemned  either  be- 
cause we  ask  too  much,  or  not  enough. 
But  to  the  person  who  feels  that  we  who 
fight  the  civil  rights  fight  are  not  ask- 
ing enough,  I  suggest  that  he  always 
remember  that,  in  the  hands  of  more  and 
more  Americans,  the  ballot  has  a  very 
direct  effect  on  all  the  other  areas  of 
concern  in  that  field — areas  in  which 
the  more  dramatic,  the  more  significant, 
and  the  more  direct  civil  rights  proposals 
are  waiting.  If  one  can  vote,  that  vote 
has  its  effect  on  schools  and  school 
boards.  If  one  is  given  a  vote,  that  vote 
very  likely  will  affect  the  attitude  of 
those  in  authority  with  respect  to  hous- 
ing practices  in  a  community.  If  pne 
has  a  vote,  the  existence  of  that  polver 
will  reflect  itself  in  the  attitude  of  police 
authorities. 

It  goes  to  the  whole  range  of  these 
areas  of  civil  rights  concern.  The 
Mansfleld-Dlrksen  proposal  is  not  a 
"Part  m"  biU.  It  is  not  a  bill  which 
would  assist  schools  that  seek  to  desegre- 
gate. It  is  not  a  fair  employment  prac- 
tice bill.  It  is  not  a  Federal  elections 
commission  bill,  in  all  of  which  I  have  a 
direct  interest.  It  is  not  so  significant 
and  symbolic  as  any  of  these  subjects. 
However,  it  is  important.  It  goes  to  the 
roots  and  the  structure  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

We  have  the  word  of  the  President's 
Civil  Rights  Commission  that  there  are 
approximately  120  counties  in  half  a 
dozen  States  where  American  citizens 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  be- 
cause of  their  color. 

What  business  is  more  important  than 
correction  of  this  situation?  What 
question  crowds  in  on  us  which  is  so 
important  that  this  basic  and  important 
problem  ought  to  be  set  aside?  Is  there 
anything  more  important  than  our  tak- 
ing the  time  to  guarantee  that  when  the 
next  report  of  the  President's  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  issued,  there  will 
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not  b«  •  repetition  of  ttae  flfure  of  ap- 
prazlmmtely  120  counties  In  a  half  dozen 
States  m  which  the  right  to  vote  la  denied 
to  peraoKU  because  of  their  color. 

What  business  crowds  in  on  us  so  ur- 
gently that  we  cannot  stay  here  to  re- 
solve this  problem?  A  very  good  case 
would  be  made  that  there  cannot  be  any 
more  important  business  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  in  the  months  ahead  than 
the  elimination  of  this  very  sad  aspect  of 
America's  picture.  It  is  an  aspect  of 
America's  picture  at  which  peoples 
around  the  world  are  looking,  and  which 
disturbs  and  dismays  and  disappoints 
them. 

Let  us  take  up  this  issue.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  anything  more  Important  on  the 
calMidar  of  the  Senate  at  this  moment. 
For  this  reason  I  hope  that  we  will 
vote  against  laying  aside  the  pending 
business  and  stay  here  determined  to 
correct  an  aspect  of  America's  perform- 
ance which  certainly  is  not  consistent 
with  what  we  preach. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
would  give  us  his  evaluation  of  the  con- 
sequences and  the  weight  of  the  issue 
which  Is  before  us.  as  he  sees  It,  as  com- 
pared with  other  issues — taxes,  trade, 
and  many  others — on  which  proposed 
legislation  has  not  yet  been  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

I  heard  the  Senator  ask.  "Why  can 
we  not  stay  here  with  this  issue?"  What 
Hi  the  Senator's  valued  Judgment  as  to 
the  imix>rtance  of  this  issue  in  terms  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Internal  tran- 
quillity and  standing  in  the  world? 

Mr.  HART.  My  answer  will  advertise 
what  those  who  know  me  charge  me 
with — that  I  am  not  an  economist.  I 
sUways  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
wrapping  myself  around  a  tax  proposal. 
Perhaps  this  in  part  explains  why  it  is 
my  feeling  that  tax  legislation  is  not  as 
significant  and  is  not  as  important  as 
the  proposed  legislation  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing; and  that  time  runs  faster  in 
the  civil  rights  field  than  in  the  revenue 
field,  for  example. 

We  could  very  well  insist  on  seeking 
to  eliminate  by  action  now  this  indict- 
ment of  America's  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote,  and  then  take  up  the  question  of 
how  much  those  same  Americans,  among 
others,  will  be  charged  in  a  tax  bill.  We 
accept  their  money.  So  far  as  I  Icnow. 
there  is  no  discrimination  at  the  revenue 
window;  it  is  only  at  the  ballot  box. 
Which  comes  first? 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  asking  me  the  direct  ques- 
tion, because  it  enables  me  to  make  my 
point,  that  in  our  own  Judgment  and  in 
the  world's  judgment  it  is  more  impor- 
tant that  we  seek  to  eliminate  our  failure, 
our  refusal  to  extend  the  full  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  to  all  people  in  certain 
regions  of  this  country  than  it  is  to 
unprove  the  level  of  efficiency  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  order  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  inequities  in  our 
tax  system.  As  between  eliminatmg  in- 
equities in  the  tax  field  and  eliminating 
inequities  among  Americans  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  basic  element  of  citizenship. 


which  is  more  important?  It  seems  to 
me  the  question  answers  itself. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan .  As  I  said  in 
similar  vein  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas].  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  able  to  work  so  closely  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  so  criti- 
cal an  issue  as  this. 

Whatever  may  be  our  evaluation  of 
the  importance  of  other  issues,  in  my 
view  the  moral  questions  Involved,  the 
constitutional  vindication,  and  the  rela- 
ticnship  which  the  issue  bears  to  our 
ability  to  win  the  cold  war  amply  justify 
having  taken  almost  2  V2  weeks  and  now 
taking  whatever  additional  time  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  see  it  through,  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  forces  at  home 
and  abroad  which  it  has  engendered.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  participate  with  him  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  this  effort.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort of  which  I  shall  always  be  proud. 


THE  ALBERT  EINSTEIN  SCHOOL  OP 
MEDICINE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
education  and  more  education  is  the 
little-heeded  call  of  the  young  people  of 
our  country.  Our  Congress  is  strug- 
gling to  do  .something  about  meeting  the 
demand  but  the  roiul  is  filled  with  ruts 
and  obstacles.  In  addition  to  colleges 
for  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  we  should 
be  aware  by  now  of  the  shortage  of  space 
in  medical  schools  as  we  try  to  provide 
doctors  and  technicians  for  Americans. 
Therefore,  it  was  of  special  pleasure 
to  me  to  learn  more  about  the  rapid 
progress  and  growth  of  one  of  the 
youngest  medical  schools  in  our  Nation, 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine, 
which  is  connected  with  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity m  New  York. 

This  is  a  top-level  medical  school 
with  a  farsighted  expansion  program  in 
keeping  with  the  rapid  development  of 
electronic  equipment  and  scientific  de- 
vclopnient.s.  In  addition  to  training  doc- 
tors and  researchers,  each  new  medical 
.school  prepares  some  of  its  graduates  to 
KO  out  and  teach  in  other  medical 
schools  and  thus  to  keep  the  cycle  going. 
An  active  and  most  important  unit  of 
the  medical  Jichool  is  the  women's  group 
which  is  working  diligently  and  tirelessly 
to  continue  fundraising  for  the  school 
I  recently  attended  such  a  successful 
event  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ballroom 
in  New  York  where  a  luncheon  sponsored 
by  this  women's  or^jaruzation  honored 
other  women  who  have  made  .some 
special  contribution  to  society 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  our  di.stm- 
guished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Javits  1  in  the  audi- 
ence, while  his  energetic  wife.  Marion. 
took  her  position  at  the  head  table  a.s 
chairman  of  '.he  event.  Marion  Javits. 
has  a  busy  life  as  mother  and  Senate 
wife,  but  I  heard  her  praised  from  ail 
.sides  for  her  masterful  handling  of  this 
big  and  productive  luncheon  and  for  her 
devotion  to  tiie  cause  of  med.cal  educa- 
tion as  it  is  being  earned  on  at  the  Albert 
Einstein  School  of  Medicine. 


But  in  spite  of  the  eflorta  oX  these 
wonderful  medical  schools,  they  need  the 
help  that  only  the  Federal  Oovemment 
can  give.  Who  knows  in  what  labora- 
tory or  in  what  medical  school  today 
there  may  be  now  a  test  tube  which  con- 
tains a  cure  or  a  culture  to  help  save 
human  lives.  Despite  the  forward  strides 
which  we  have  made  in  medical  research 
the  causes  and  cures  of  many  major 
diseases  still  elude  us.  ,The  machinery 
of  our  Federal  Government  provides  a 
means  by  which  we  may  press  to  the 
optimum  extent  our  fight  against 
disease. 

How  many  people  are  dying  today  be- 
cause they  are  living  5  years  earlier  than 
the  discovery  that  will  be  made  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Cancer  or  the  Al- 
bert Einstein  School  of  Medicine? 

I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
women's  division  of  this  fine  school  who 
are  doing  so  much  as  laymen  to  relieve 
human  suffering. 


WITHHOLDING   TAX   ON    DIVIDEND 
AND  INTEREST  INCOME 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  flood  of  mail  which  many  Senators 
are  receiving  as  a  result  of  the  campaign 
organized  by  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations and  others  in  opposition  to  the 
Ux  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  receive  one  letter,  the  opening 
sentence  of  which  I  thought  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Senate.     It  begins: 

As  yuu  arc  the  flrat  Senator  that  I  have 
danced  with.  I  tiiought  it  nice  to  write  and 
wUh  you  well.  In  addition.  I  desire  to  make 
some  remarks  concerning  the  proposed  20- 
percent    withholding    tax    on    dividends. 

Then  the  writer  went  on  to  discuss  a 
parUcular  difficulty  that  he  sees  as  the 
trustee  of  an  estate. 

We  are  also  receiving  glaring,  black- 
type  advertisements  which  have  been 
published  in  the  newspapers,  adver- 
tLsements  using  words  like  "insidious." 
unfair.  "  and  dangerous. "  The  adver- 
tisements suggest  that  the  tax  will  be 
withheld  from  nonprofit,  charitable 
corporations.     This  is  untrue. 

One  advertisement  which  I  thought 
was  parUcularly  vicious  appeared  In  the 
Altoona.  Pa  ,  Mirror.  It  was  signed  by 
many  banks.  tru.st  companies,  and  sav- 
iri*:.s  and  loan  associations  in  that  area. 
It  reads. 

Who  gains  when  funds  nghUy  belonging  to 
United  Appeals,  local  hospital  building 
fundH.  or  Red   Cros.^i    are   delayed  by   the   tax 

ciillei  tor ' 

This  IS  a  deliberate  untruth.  It  is  an 
unfair  statement  It  is  really  foisting 
an  Idea  upon  the  public.  cau.sing  them  to 
become  alarmed. 

Then  there  was  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  a.ssociation  in  my  own  State  which 
.sent  out  a  letter  to  its  depositors.  In 
the  first  sentence  of  the  letter  is  this 
phrase: 

This    is    a    new    tax    proposal 

We  know  thi.s  to  be  equally  untrue. 

Mr  President,  tliis  mail  opposing  the 
plan  reflects  a  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  proposal.  In  fact  one 
mailing  by  a  savmgs  and  loan  company 
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In  my  State  has  mlarepreaented  tiie  ob- 
jective of  the  law  deliberately  in  order 
to  persuade  the  pobUc  that  this  is  a  pro- 
poNil  which  will  work  a  hardship  cxi  the 
average  taxpayer,  and  strike  particular- 
ly hard  at  low-ineome  taxpayera 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  withholding  provisioci  is 
clearly  in  the  public  interest,  and  has 
been  carefully  designed  to  minimize  any 
inconvenience  and  eliminate  all  real 
hardship. 

Does  this  campaign  present  really  le- 
gitimate objections  or  are  they  exagger- 
ations foisted  on  the  public  by  overzeal- 
ous  representatives  of  private  interests 
dedicated  to  defeating  this  proposal? 

P'irst.  much  of  the  mail  reflects  a  belief 
that  withholding  on  dividend  and  inter- 
est income  is  a  r;ew  tax.  designed  to  tax 
money  which  is  now  tax  free.  This  is 
absolutely  false.  Interest  and  dividend 
income  is  already  taxable,  and  every 
taxpayer  who  is  now  receiving  income 
from  interest  or  dividends  and  fails  to 
enter  such  income  on  his  Federal  tax 
return  Ls  guilty  of  tax  evasion.  Six  mil- 
lion taxpayers  who  receive  such  Income 
do  not  report  a  single  penny  of  it  on  their 
tax  forms.  Those  6  million  taxpayers 
are  guilty  of  evading  taxes  on  whatever 
amount  they  fai:  to  report,  and  that  Is 
the  tax  evasion  that  the  withholding  pro- 
vision Is  designed  to  put  a  stop  to. 

The  propaganda  would  have  the  de- 
positor believe  that  withholding  will 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  average  tax- 
payer, and  that  Viidows.  orphans,  the  el- 
derly, and  low-income  people  generally 
will  suffer  hardship  as  a  result.  That  is 
simply  not  true.  More  than  half  of  the 
taxpayers  with  Incomes  o\'er  $10,000  re- 
port no  interest  income  at  all.  Now,  is 
it  reasonable  to  assume  that  more  than 
half  the  people  w:th  incomes  over  $10,000 
do  not  have  a  single  dollar  to  put  away 
in  savings  accounts?  Furthermore,  It  is 
estimated  that  t.ixpayers  who  failed  to 
report  dividend  or  Income  last  year  e\'ad- 
ed  taxes  on  a  total  of  $2.8  billion. 

This  is  not  an  additional  tax,  but  a 
tax  that  is  now  payable  under  the  law. 
and  which  would  have  to  be  p>aid  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  any  case.  To  be  sure, 
a  large  part  of  the  unreported  dividend 
and  interest  income  comes  from  small 
savings  account;?  and  small  securities 
holdings — where  the  tax  evasion  Is 
usually  just  an  oversight — but  the  tax 
on  such  holdinifs  is  so  small  that  It 
hardly  inconveniences  the  Individual 
holder  to  have  .t  withheld.  The  tax- 
payers who  will  really  be  hit  by  with- 
holding are  the  ones  with  really  large 
savings  and  securities  holdings,  who  are 
now  evading  taxes  on  them.  It  is  these 
taxpayers  who  really  have  something  to 
lose,  not  the  aver.ige  or  low-income  tax- 
payer. 

Third,  much  of  the  mail  reflects  the 
belief  tliat  the  withholding  proposal  was 
the  creation  of  a  cruel  and  thouiihtless 
Boveriunent.  which  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  those  special  cases  of  elderly 
people  or  others  whose  entire  income  de- 
pends on  the  small  interest  or  dividend 
returns  from  a  lifetime  of  savings.  The 
writers  of  these  letters  simply  don't  un- 
derstand the  fact'!,  and  when  one  looks 
at  the  samples  from  the  vast  campaign 
of  advertising  and  editorial  opposition 
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te  withholdinc,  it  is  no  wonder.    I  haye 
cited  a  nuaber  of  assorted  editorials,  ad- 
vertisements   and     other    oLvniA^    si 
printed  oppositian,  and  not  one  of  these 
ejcplatns    the    procedures    included    in 
withholding  for  reUef  of  such  cases.     I 
refer  to  the  filing  of  simple  exemption 
slips  and  the  prompt  mailing  of  quarter- 
ly refunds  on  request.   Both  of  these  p^ 
visions  were  specifically  included  in  the 
withholding  proposal  to  prevent  hard- 
ship to  people  living  cm   low  incomes. 
Latter    writers    are    being    deliberately 
duped  by  the  failure  of  their  faithful 
banker  to  tell   them   the  provisions  of 
the  bill.     They  do  not  use  their  ads  to 
tell   that  people  with   incomes   so   low 
they  do  not  owe  any  tax  can  easily  pre- 
vent withholding  by  signing  a  form,  and 
that  all  those  under  18  can  be  exempted 
from  withholding  regardless  of  whether 
they  will  owe  any  taxes :  Elderly  couples, 
widows,  and  others  who  will  owe  less 
than    the    amount    withheld    can    get 
quarterly  refunds  by  filling  out  a  simple 
slip,  which  can  be  obtainetd  at  any  post 
office.      The   Internal   Revenue   Service 
will  mail  out  quarterly  reminders  to  re- 
fund claimants,  and  refunds  will  in  most 
cases  be  received  in  less  than  a  month. 
The  mail  also  indicates  that  many  citi- 
zens believe — and  this  is  encouraged  by 
the  advertising  campaign  in  opposition  to 
withholding — that     there     are     better, 
cheaper,  easier  ways  to  collect  this  money 
than  by  the  use  of  withholding.     Op- 
ponents claim  that  withholding  will  cost 
more  than  it  will  bring  in,  and  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  can  easily  col- 
lect the  money  with  the  help  of  the  new 
electronic  brains  that  will  soon  be  in 
general  operation  to  analyze  and  process 
tax  returns.    Both  of  these  notions  are 
quite  mistaken.    First,  the  cost  of  with- 
holding has  been  estimated  at  a  mers 
3    cents    for    every    dollar    of    revenue 
brought  in — $19  million  in  administra- 
tive cost  versus  $650  million  in  revenue. 
I  think,  therefore,  you  will  agree  that 
those  who  say  that  withholding  will  cost 
more  than  It  will  bring  in  simply  do  not 
know    what    they    are    talking    about. 
While    the    automatic    data    processing 
program  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice will  not  even  be  fully  in  operation 
until  1966,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  claim 
found   in   so   much  of  this   advertising 
against  withholding — that  ADP  can  do 
the  Job  tKtter  and  cheaper.    Here  again, 
the  special  interests  who  oppose  with- 
holding are  misleading  the  public.    There 
are,  as  I  mentioned,  6  million  taxpayers 
who  have  interest  and  dividend  income 
and  do  not  report  any  of  it,  and  roughly 
half  of  the  remaining  12  million  who  do 
repKjrt  such  income  report  only  part  of 
it.    Automatic  data  processing  will  not 
collect  a  nickel  in  taxes,  it  will  merely 
indicate  the  identities  of  the  millions  who 
are  evading.    Just  following  up  the  big- 
gest evaders,  where  the  amount  of  the 
tax  recovered   justifies   the  expense   of 
collection,  would  cost  $29  million — more 
than  half  again  as  much  as  the  estimated 
$19  million  that  withholding  would  cost. 
F\irthermore,  using  ADP  to  end  this  law- 
less tax   evasion  would  require  an  In- 
crease of  almost  3,000  auditors  and  tax 
agents  to  the  Government  payroll.    And 
what  do  you  get  after  hiring  thousands 


of  new  people  to  enforce  this  program,  at 
a  cost  of  $29  million?  AU  jK>tt  will  col- 
lect is  an  estimated  $300  million,  less 
than  one-quarter  at  tbe  total  amouzit 
being  evaded  each  yemr.  aad  less  than  a 
third  of  the  $650  mdllioa  ttiat  withhold- 
ing will  collect.  Using  ADP  Instead  of 
withholding  Involves  paying  $10  million 
more  to  get  $450  million  less,  but  the 
advertisements  do  not  tell  you  that 

Those  are  the  major  objections  to 
withholding,  as  reflected  in  the  huge 
advertising  campaign  designed  to  arouse 
public  opposition,  and  as  reflected  in  the 
mail  which  Is  in  good  part  Jt  result  of 
that  campaign.  '^ 

Our  Job,  as  Senators,  is  simple.  We 
must  act  in  the  public  interest.  It  is 
not,  however,  acting  In  the  public  in- 
terest merely  to  examine  the  mail  stirred 
up  by  special  interest  groups.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  private  interest 
groups  such  as  flnancial  institutions 
who  feel  that  withholding  would  cost 
them  money  attempting  to  defeat  the 
proposal.  TTiere  Is  nottilng  wrong  with 
their  efforts  to  enlist  the  pul^c  on  their 
side  In  this  endeavor.  We  must  all  re- 
member, however,  in  evaluating  our  mail 
on  withholding,  that  much  of  the  op- 
position Is  based  an  public  mlsimder- 
standing.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  the 
so-called  public  service  advertisements 
by  financial  institutions  and  others 
seeking  defeat  of  the  withholding  pro- 
posal serve  to  remove  that  misunder- 
standing, but  much  of  it,  I  am  afraid, 
does  Just  the  reverse. 

The  people  who  paid  for  these  adver- 
tisements believe  U.at  withholding  will 
harm  them,  and  so  they  say  that  It  win 
harm  the  public.  They  are  wrong  on 
both  counts.  The  one  banker  who  ap- 
peared to  support  withholding,  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  presented  facts  and  figures 
to  show  what  it  would  mean  to  his  in- 
stitution. It  would  cost.  In  the  flrst 
year,  a  total  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  his  bank's  proflts,  and  scarcely  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  thereafter. 
His  testimony  was  refreshing,  because 
he  supported  the  proposal,  not  because 
he  thought  It  would  benefit  him,  or  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  benefit  his  in- 
stitution, but  because  he  thought  It 
would  benefit  the  coimtry.  This  was  a 
viewpoint  that  was  singularly  lacking 
in  the  opposition  testimony  before  the 
committee. 

The  advertisements  say  that  with- 
holding is  bad  for  the  public;  but  they 
do  not  put  much  emphasis  on  the  more 
than  $800  million  in  tax  revenue  that 
is  being  evaded  every  year  by  those  who 
do  not  fully  report  interest  and  dividend 
income.  They  say  that  it  is  the  little 
taxpayer,  the  low -income  citizen,  who 
wHl  suffer  most  from  withholding;  but 
they  do  not  say  that  more  than  seven 
out  of  every  ten  dollars  of  the  $3.7 
billion  that  goes  unreported  goes  to 
people  with  incoines  over  $5,000  a  yoar, 
nor  do  they  emjj^hasize  the  measures 
written  into  the  proposal  to  prevent 
hardship  to  people  affected  by  withhold- 
ing. The  advertisements  do  not  say  that 
more  than  8  percent  of  all  dividend 
income  in  the  Uhlted  States  is  never 
reported,  and  they  do  not  say  that  the 
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same  is  true  for  35  percent  of  the  in- 
come from  interest.  They  do  not  say 
that  if  there  were  no  withholding  on 
wages  and  salaries,  and  that  if  the  same 
degree  of  noncompliance  were  tolerated 
as  is  now  tolerated  (m  Interest  and  divi- 
dend income,  the  honest  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  would  be  shortchanged 
to  the  tune  of  8  or  9  billion  dollars  a  year 
by  such  evasion.  Just  as  they  are  now 
shortchanged  $800  million  by  evaders  of 
interest  and  dividend  taxes — a  loss  that 
must  be  made  up  by  all  the  taxpayers. 

Withholding  is  in  the  public  interest, 
because  tax  equity  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. None  of  us  wants  to  pay  taxes, 
knowing  that  others  are  evading  part 
of  theirs.  Withholding  is  the  only  prac- 
tical means  to  collect  this  money.  Fail- 
ure to  pass  it  into  law  is  tantamount  to 
closing  our  eyes  to  the  flagrant,  lawless 
tax  evasion  by  those  who  do  it  because 
they  can  get  away  with  it.  We  can  stop 
this  evasion  by  approving  withholding, 
and  so  close  an  enforcement  loophole 
through  which  increasing  billions  of  tax 
dollars  have  already  drained  into  the 
pockets  of  tax  chlselers.  It  is  only  hon- 
est to  admit  that  withholding  will  in- 
volve some  slight  inconvenience  to  some 
taxpayers,  and  that  It  will  involve  some 
paperwork  for  payors  of  interest  and 
dividends.  The  alternative  is  to  con- 
done the  present  evasion,  which  increases 
yearly. 

To  those  who  criticize   this  measure. 
to  those  who  sponsored   the  advertise- 
ments opposing  it.  to  those  who  wrote 
to  the  Congress  as  a  result  of  those  ad- 
vertisements, and  to  all  those  who  op- 
pose  withholding   for   whatever   reason. 
I  should   like   to  point  out   one  simple 
fact — that  withholding  of  interest  and 
dividend  income  would  not  be  necessary 
at  all  if  everyone  who  had  dividend  and 
Interest   income   were  honest   about  it; 
but  so  long  as  a  minority  continues  to 
chisel,  to  fail  to  declare  almost  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  in  taxable  income,  then  the 
Senate  cannot  stand  idle.     Honest  tax- 
payers expect  their  government  to  find 
and  punish  tax  evaders:  and  they  expect 
that  loopholes  in  enforcement,  such  as 
that  involving  Interest  and  dividend  In- 
come. wUl  be  closed.    The  tax  bill  now 
xmder  consideration  will  close  that  loop- 
hole, and  will  put  a  stop  to  this  form  of 
tax  evasion  before  it  spreads  further.     I 
therefore  support  it  wholeheartedly  as  a 
measure   in   the  public  interest. 


THE  ESTES  CASE 


Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  literally  volumes 
have  been  written  about  the  Billle  Sol 
Estes  case  in  Texas.  On  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber,  many  thousands  more  words 
concerning  this  case  have  been  recorded. 
Requests  that  an  investigation  be  ini- 
tiated have  been  voiced.  These  demands 
have  now  been  partially  met.  as  evi- 
denced by  a  statement,  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clxllan.  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  would  hold  hearings  in 
the  near  future.  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  convinced  that  this  ac- 
complishes all  the  necessary  objectives. 


While  following  the  day-to-day  devel- 
opments in  this  case,  I  have  deliberately 
refrained  ^  from  comment  until  the 
mounting  evidence  made  it  clear  that 
there  had  been  widespread  misconduct 
and  that  the  allegations  had  a  substan- 
tial basis  in  fact.  Now.  recent  develop- 
ments, culminating  in  the  announce- 
ments of  last  Friday  and  Saturday, 
oblige  me  to  speak.  Frankly.  I  can  no 
longer  accept  or  stomach  without  grave 
protest  these  reported  activities  of  high- 
ly placed  appointed  officials  which  have 
resulted  in  h  mind -sickening  plundering 
of  the  pocketbook  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. The  stench  surrounding  this  sor- 
did affair  has  now  become  more  than  any 
conscientious  individual  could  be  ex- 
pected to  bear.  The  Elstes  affair  has 
grown  to  proportions  that  evidently  ex- 
ceed those  surrounding  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  of  the  1920s. 

Incidents  of  the  past  weeks  have 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  fact  that 
this  administration  feels  a  responsibil- 
ity to  exercise  actions,  frequently  and 
forcefully  referred  to  as  being  in  the  "na- 
tional interest  ■•  This  was  exemplified 
by  the  recent  deci.sion  in  the  national 
interest  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the 
business  community.  Such  intervention 
caused  a  major  private  industry  to  with- 
draw from  an  announced  intention  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  it  pro- 
duces. To  protect  the  national  interest 
and  to  accomplish  this  result,  the  fol- 
lowing tactics  were  employed : 

First.  The  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion 
publicly  sujigested  the  possibihty  of  col- 
lusion, and  announced  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation, with  the  possibility  of  penal- 
ties of  up  to  $5,000  per  day. 

Second.  The  Justice  Department 
spoke  threateningly  of  antitrust  viola- 
tions, and  ordered  an  immediate  investi- 
gation. 

Third.  Treasury  Department  oflBcials 
indicated  that  they  were,  at  once,  re- 
considering the  planned  increase  in  de- 
preciation rates  for  industry. 

Fourth.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
was  reported  to  be  making  a  menacing 
move  toward  United  States  Steels  incen- 
tive benefit  plan  for  its  executives. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Committee  began  subpenaing 
records  from  12  steel  companies. 

Sixth.  The  House  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee announced  plans  for  an  immedi- 
ate Investigation. 

Seventh.  The  Justice  Department  an- 
nounced it  was  ordering  a  grand  jury 
investigation. 

Eighth.  The  Department  of  Defense, 
seemingly  ignoring  laws  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding,  publicly  announced  it 
was  shifting  steel  purchases  to  compa- 
nies which  had  not  increased  prices ;  and 
other  Government  agencies  were  di- 
rected to  do  likewise. 

Ninth.  "Night  riders"  from  the  FBI— 
under  direct  order  from  the  Attorney 
General — routed  newspapermen  out  of 
bed  at  3  a.m. 

If  the  steel  case,  in  the  "national  inter- 
est." made  such  Eu;tions  as  these  seem 
necessary,  surely  then  the  Estes  case  de- 
mands drastic  action.  Should  not  ener- 
gies and  some  direct  action  now  be  di- 


rected toward  swift  and  total  correction 
of  the  evils  that  have  been  thru5t  upon 
us  by  some  highly  placed  unscrupulous 
Government  officials  and  a  Texas 
charlatan? 

Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
after  last  Monday  we  now  have  a  new 
verb  to  add  to  our  dictionaries:  "Free- 
manize."  which  means  to  whitewash,  or 
gloss  over. 

On  Monday.  Mr  Secretary  Freeman, 
during  a  press  conference  that  received 
nationwide  coverage,  made  it  clear  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Estes  case  had  been 
blown  up  entirely  out  of  all  proportion. 
Mr.  Freeman  further  said  that  Estes' 
association  with  his  Department  was  not 
nearly  as  intimate  as  had  been  Implied 
In  his  statement  on  Monday,  Secre- 
Ury  Freeman  stated  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  his  Department,  as 
such,  had  been  guilty  of  any  "wrong- 
doing He  did  acknowledge  that  a  few 
individuals  in  the  Department  might 
"possibly"  have  been  overly  Involved 
He  stated  that  these  parties — three,  at 
the  latest  count — had  either  been  dis- 
missed, had  resigned,  or  were  under 
investigation. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr    President,  the  fact 
that  these  statements  were  made  by  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture,   at   his   press 
conference    on    Monday.     On    the    very 
next   day,   Tuesday,   Mr.   Freeman   an- 
nounced that  Mr,  Estes  had  been  fined 
over  half  a  million  dollars  for  violation 
of   the  cotton   acreage   allotments,   and 
that  the  half  million  dollars  were  simply 
to  be  deducted  from  the  $3.5  million  the 
Government  expected  to  pay  Mr.  Elstes 
in   1962   for  grain-storage  facilities — to 
be  deducted,  mind  you,  Mr.  President, 
from  the  same  grain-storage  payments 
on  a  storage  contract  that  Mr.  Estes  had 
been  directly  accused  of  "buying"  with 
influence    which    experts    indicate    was 
purchased  with  $100  Stetsons,  $235  suiU. 
$17  shirts,  $35  shoes,  and  over  $235,000 
which  he  withdrew  from  banks  In  Janu- 
ary, in  cash,  and  entered  on  his  books 
as  expenses  of  the  "Washington  project." 
Still  another  example  of  the  "Free- 
manizing"  or  whitewashing  job  that  Sec- 
retary Freeman  attempted  in  connection 
with  the  Estes  case  was  the  published  re- 
port, on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  bringing 
to  light  that  either  he  or  his  office  had 
"overridden"  an  unfavorable  report  from 
his  own   personnel   investigators  when, 
last  fall,   he  appointed  Billie  Sol  Estes 
to  the  National  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
mittee.    Billie   Sol  Estes,   according   to 
this  report,   as   long   as  6  mont^is  ago 
failed  to  pass  the  Department's  own  rou- 
tine name   check   investigations.      This 
investigation    had    revealed    that    this 
Texas   financial  manipulator   was   In   a 
serious  jam  over  schemes  he  had  used 
to  acquire  cotton  allotments  with  a  net 
worth  to  his  empire  of  over  $500,000  per 
year. 

This  is  very  well  documented  In  an 
article  by  Vance  Trimble,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
May  8,  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  included  In  the  Rccou  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 


1962 
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Tbcre  beins  no  objectkxi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkookv, 
as  foBowar 

BiLUK  Sol  Rxcord  Icmoxed  bt   AaxiciTLTnKK 
Defakticzkt 

(By  "aiie«  Trtmble) 

W*sfiiNeToi«,  Maf  7. — Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Orvllle  Freeina£.'s  office  overrode  an  un- 
favorable report  from  hla  own  personnel  In- 
vestigators in  appointing  BUle  Sol  Estea  hurt 
mu  to  the  National  Cotton  Advlaory  Com- 
mittee. 

Eates,  aa  long  aa  (I  months  ago,  dtdn't  pass 
ttie  Departmem  s  own  routln*  "name-check" 
inveKtigatlon. 

This  Uavestlgatl  iu  revealed  the  Texas  "boy 
wunder"  flnaju:ler  already  was  in  a  aerloaa 
Jam  orer  the  scheme  he  used  to  acquire  cot- 
ton allotments  woitk  (600,000  a  year. 

iNFoaio.TluN  iciroao 

But  the  derogLUiry  lofonnatlon  was  ig- 
nored, Fteemau  himself  disclosed  Monday, 
when  Estea  ofllclary  was  named  NoTember 
17.  1961.  to  the  Cotton  Committee.  He  had 
been  serving  InfomuUIy  sine*  July. 

Eatea  realgnetf  tToin  tlM  CommUtee  after 
hia  arrat  March  30  on  a  mummlUlan-doUar 
tertUiaer   traud   Indlctmeat  In   Tcxaa. 

Queatlenad  on  propriety  of  Um  appoint- 
ment. Preeuaa  conceded  It  gave  the  37-year- 
(jld  Estes  a  certain  atatus  and  Washington 
•  entree"  and  posalblj  made  htm  influential 
In   the  Agriculture  E»epartm*nt. 

Bat.  Preeman  candidly  obserred,  "we  atlU 
do  not  have  any  tTldenc*  fof]  Bstea,  tor 
exanapla.  payteg  anybody  off — tnaamuck  as  It 
was  a  lawyer's  quarrel  (over  the  cotton  allot- 
ments) ,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  ra- 
luove  hXaor  frosB  the  Orxnamlttee." 


rLCNSa>  CHICK 

Estea  was  the  only  Comnilttee  appolntae 
who  flunked  tb»  "naBar-cbeck"  test,  oOclals 
said. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  was  some  significance  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  trial  staff  Chief  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Criminal  Division.  Rufvu 
D    McLean. 

"I  don't  recall  meeting  Estes,  except  once." 
Freeman  aald,  "but  I  assure  you  111  never 
forget  the  name." 

The  Agriculture  Sfccretary  disclosed  he 
conferred  with  White  House  aids  about  th« 
& tes  scandal.  Also  he  dlacuased  it  "In  pass- 
ing" with  President  Eeimedy.  But  he  aald 
the  White  House  pa\'e  him  no  Instructions 
what  to  do  about  1'. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Re- 
publican, of  Delawitf-e.  again  urged  an  Inves- 
tigation by  thm  Senate  Rackets  Ccmunlttee. 
WnojAMB  told  the  Saaata  that  Texaa  Attor- 
ney General  WUsoa  has  Informed  Freeman 
th'<t  Estes  maintained  a  clo<w  relationship 
with  unldentlfled  ofBclala  in  the  Depaitmeut. 

Williams  said  Wilson  wotrid  make  theae 
names  available  on  Prcmnan's  request.  8o 
far  only  three  Agrli^ulture  oMrlala  hare  been 
directly  Involved.  One  reslgBcd,  another 
was  fired  and  the  case  of  the  third — Dr. 
James  T.  Ralph — still  Is  under  FBI  Investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  Other  facets  of  this 
ca'^e  which  have  been  breaking  almost 
daily  since  Tueaclay,  ajDpear  to  have  all 
the  earmarks  and  intrigtie  of  a  bad  TV 
script  or  a  grade  B  "whodunlL'* 

Might  I  suggest  that  here  are  same 
questions  that  desperately  need  answers 
in  order  to  get  at  the  truth  of  this  affair? 
Because  it  seems  to  me  the  U.a.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — caught  w  in 
clear  cases  of  both  malfeaaance  and  non- 
feasance— now  is  trying,  by  innuendo,  to 
point  the  finger  of  sospdcion  at  hmg- 
time  career  ennilayees. 


Are  the  poUtically  inspired  policy - 
rmakKn  at  the  Department  trying  to 
^Hick  off  responsibtlity  upon  career  em- 
ployee* who  are  hHtHess  to  defend  them- 
selves? 

Why  will  not  Secretary  Freeman  and 
other  top  Department  officials  allow  these 
career  employees  to  speak?  Is  not  the 
Secretary  interested  in  the  truth — all  the 
truth? 

At  least  four  cases  involving  civil 
servants  come  to  mind. 

The  first  was  a  man  of  more  than  27 
years'  service  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. His  "crime"  apparently  was 
that  he  tatted  with  the  FBL  Within 
hours  after  he  had  talked  with  the  FBI 
be  foond  himself  locked  oat  of  his  cdke 
and  summoriiy  transferred.  It  was  just 
a  happenstance.  I  suppose,  that  this  man 
was  the  custodian  of  records  irrvohred  in. 
the  Estes  case. 

When  high  Department  officials  found 
that  the  career  onpkiyee  would  not  be 
fully  aitesced — despite  his  harsh  treat- 
ment— they  arranged  a  "press  con- 
ference"— a  better  description  would  be 
"kangaroo  court"— at  which  the  long- 
time civil  servant  was  confronted  by 
three  policymakers.  Of  course,  the  three 
policymakers  aU  agreed  with  one  an- 
other, while  unanimously  disagreeing 
with  tike  civil  servant.  CouM  anyone 
truly  expeet  anything  eke  in  such  a 
staged  setting?  Why  did  the  Secretary 
permit  this  to  happen?  Why  did  the 
Secretary  not,  instead,  protect  the  civil 
servant  against  tl^  harsh  harassment? 
Is  the  Secretary  seeking  the  truth,  or  is 
he  so  interested  in  "Freemanizing"  every- 
thing connected  with  this  case  that  he  is 
wUling  to  discard  tte  life's  work  of  a  civil 
servant  whose  only  puri>06e  appears  to 
be  that  he  wanted  to  tell  the  truth? 

Now.  then,  let  us  consider  the  bizarre 
case  of  the  secretary  of  tl^  civil  servant. 
She  too  has  had  many  years  of  service  in 
the  Government,  and  from  all  reports, 
they  have  been  good  years. 

Not  long  after  her  boss  is  barred  from 
his  office,  this  51 -year-old  woman  is 
dragged  screaming  from  her  office  by  the 
physician  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Her  only  fault,  it  is  reported,  is 
that  she  protested  the  rifling  of  her  boss' 
flies  on  the  Estes  case. 

A  further  question  occurs  to  me. 
Why  has  this  departmental  physician 
not  been  available  to  answer  questions 
about    this    strange    and    tragic    case? 
Where  is  he  now? 

This  same  physician,  according  to  re- 
liable reports,  is  the  man  who  had  the 
woman  committed  to  the  psychiatric 
ward  of  District  General  Ho^tal. 

Twelve  days  later,  but  only  after  the 
woman's  lawyer  had  intervened,  this  sec- 
retary was  released  from  the  hospital 
after  having  been  pronounced  sane  by 
a  9-man  board  at  the  hospital. 

Have  Department  officials  become  so 
involved  in  the  Estes  case — or  are  they 
so  cruel — that  they  are  now  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  very  health  and  future  of  a 
hardworking  secretary?  This  is  a  case 
that  cries  for  investigation. 

Let  us  look  at  still  another  case  of  the 
third  cfvil  servant. 

This  particular  Oovemment  em- 
ployee has  worked  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment ot  Agriculture  for  25  years  and  is 
r^resented  as  belns  highly  respected 
by  fellow  employees. 

His  crime  appears  to  have  been  that 
last  October  18  the  infamous  Billie  Sol 
Estes  went  to  him  to  demand  that  the 
Departmerxt  stop  its  investigation  of  the 
questionable  Estes  cotton  allotQ:ients. 

When  newsmen  tried  to  learn  the 
identity  of  the  man  to  whom  Estes  had 
delivered  his  demand,  they  were  stopped 
cold  by  Mr.  Freeman's  press  secretary, 
who  said  be  could  not  permit  reporters 
to  talk  to  the  civil  servant?     Why  not? 

Was  it  because  the  civil  servant  might 
tell  the  whole  truth  of  the  Estes  visit 
that  day?  Why  has  not  Secretary  Free- 
man insisted  that  the  civU  servant  be 
allowed  to  talk  to  newsmen?  Why  has 
he  built  a  fence  aroimd  the  civil  servant? 
Is  he  afraid  of  the  true  story  the  civil 
servant  will  tell? 

There  is  still  another  case. 

This  one  Involves  the  transfer  of  a 
civil  servant  who  supposedly  allowed 
Billie  Sol  Estes  to  post  a  bond  of  only  2 
cents  a  bushel  on  stored  grain  while  all 
other  storage  operators  were  posting  a 
bond  of  12  cents  a  busheL  Is  this  civil 
servant  guilty?  If  he  is,  a  transfer  is 
hardly  the  punishment. 

But,  I  repeat,  is  he  guilty?  Or  did  he, 
really,  detect  the  deficient  bond,  and  is 
he  the  man  who  warned  high  officials 
that  such  a  low  b<xxd  was  not  in  order? 
And.  if  he  really  did  iM-otest  the  low  bond, 
to  whom  did  he  innotest? 
^All  we  know  is  that  be  is  tnuasf  erred. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  within 
these  four  cases  invrfvlng  civil  servants 
of  the  Government  we  have  shabby,  pos- 
sibly even  criminal  treatment.  For  all 
of  this  Secretary  Freeman  must  accept 
the  responsibility. 

If  be  did  not  know  of  ttMse  actions,  he 
is  guilty  of  nonfeasance.  If  be  did 
know,  he  must  accept  the  fun  responsi- 
bility for  his  actions. 

I  ask  that  civil  servants  receive  fair 
and  just  treatment.  If  it  be  foimd  that 
policymakers  are  "railroading"  civil 
servants  to  protect  those  in  high  office, 
then  those  policymakers  must  be  dealt 
with  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

Now,  Kfr.  President,  another  high  of- 
ficial of  still  another  Department  Is  ad- 
mittedly involved  in  this  increasingly 
more  complicated  and  Incriminating 
case.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Jerry 
Holleman.  Mr.  HoUeman.  as  announced 
on  Saturday,  has  resigned  his  post  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  because  of 
a  "gift"  of  $1,000  from  Mr.  Estes.  We 
are  asked  to  believe,  according  to  the 
statement  Mr.  Holleman  issued,  that 
there  was  nothing  "wrong"  with  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  $1,000  gift  from  this 
man  who  has  been  indicted  for  fraud, 
and  who  has  been  accused  of  "buying" 
influence  In  Government  departments. 
Mr.  Holleman  would  further  have  us 
believe  that  such  a  gift  in  no  way  even 
remotely  influenced  any  decisions  made 
by  the  DepM-tment  of  Labor  regarding 
the  Estes  emigre. 

An  interesting  sideBght  on  ttie  E^rtes 
case  as  it  Involves  Mr.  Holleman  is  the 
fact   that   It   was  his  responsibility   to 
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tt^ktf,  ftiTAnfff  tor.  Mid  eopiptto  ■n  M1«I-  "rurtlMnnor*,   no   ftuttioriMtUNi   for   th«  Om  iifht  of  tbu  |wrtin«nt  dmu  m  well  m  on 

fwU  of  iMMlnfft,  Mid  MmeUflM  »  d«d-  M»pUyrM«nt  of  Mmi««o  Krtfuluirai  worlMTt  Um  bMU  of  tho  rwulu  of  furtlMr  tav«M««*. 

»tpn  on  ttM  minimum  wm«  tow  for  Most-  f^  *•  •^*»^  •*  ^••^  '•«•  ^H«»  «»*••  tuo  u^n  »nd  •Bp«run««  durtnf  tho  mtrmit  crop 

eMi  fMCIonato  doiiif  icileuUtinil  work  in  ^**^  '•**  *•  ^^*f»«<* ««  produ««  notu-if  mvd-  r»*r 

thl«  country.     It  WM  PrOPOiOd    bv  th«  L"**.*'  **"*   •quli'»Uot   to   tho   prMcrtbod  Ttunk  rou  for  jrour  lnur»«t  in  ihU  matter 

that  th«  mlnlmuin  WM e  teale  for  thCfe  th«  prwcrlbwl  hourly  rsu  >t«»i*tanr  5rcr«rar*  of  Labor 

Mexican  n«tlon«la  be  Mt  at  11  per  hour.  ajitmu.  j  oolo.em  , 

Hearlnf*  were  held  In  each  of  the  nine  ■Uamcm  29  i»«2  •  **''  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  the  net 
Western  State*  where  this  type  of  labor  a  det«rmin«uon  concerning  the  rat««  for  '■^•"ll  i»  that  they  are  doing  nothing 
Is  most  generally  used.  These  hearings  Oeorgia  and  Tennea«*«  win  t>e  made  by  the  *"d  hA\e  no  intention  of  doing  any- 
resulted  In  the  establishing  of  a  70  cents  S«"etary  ot  Labor  in  the  near  future  thinK 

per  hour  minimum  wage  scale  for  bra-  sincerely  your.  Aft*  r  we  left  this  meeting,  the  ques- 
ceros  doing  agricultural  work  in  Texas  Rubmt  c  Goodwin.  tion  .still  persisted  In  our  minds,  What 
Yet.  the  minimum  wage  scale  established  Aamtmurator  »-as  the  ju.stiflcation  for  such  an  In- 
fer Colorado  was  90  cents  per  hour.  All  ^^  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  after  I  «iuity''  That  adamancy  of  the  Depart- 
of  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Colorado  *»«  informed  of  these  new  minimum  "^*"^  °^  labors  staxid  on  this  wage  dif- 
and  Texas  must  compete  In  the  same  wage  scales,  and  because  of  the  apparent  f'^t^'^tial  was  extremely  difflcult  for  me 
produce  market.  inequities  to  be  paid  In  Texas  as  com-  t<J  understand  then  Now.  however,  I  am 
At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  Pai"e<l  with  Colorado.  I  requested  a  con-  bf-Kinrung  to  see  the  light.  The  pos- 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  ference  with  the  Department  of  Labor  '^'^'•'  reasons  behind  this  adamancy  of 
the  RicoRD  letter  No.  1281.  dated  March  I  interpolate  to  say  that  I  talked  with  f,^'^'  ^^'Partment  of  Labor  have  suddenly 
29.  1962.  which  shows  the  scale  for  some  the  Secretary,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  '>*'^*''nt'  ^'^^*-'  clear 

of  the  States  around  Texas.  Included  hiRh  personal  regard,  despite  our  .s<imf'-  t  "'^ ,  ^^^^  resiRnation.  Mr.  Holleman 
are  Colorado,  at  90  cents.  Kansas  at  $1.  what  different  political  philosophies  I  a^'K'HJwledk'ed  that  many  of  his  contacts 
New  Mexico  at  75  cents.  The  whole  list  Anally  ended  up  with  the  Assistant  Sec-  *''^^  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^"'^  many  of  his  discus- 
Is  given,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  included  retary  of  Labor  Mr  Holleman  With  ''""^'^  *''^^  ^'"^  *'*'''^  *'^^  reference  to 
In  the  RscoKD  at  this  point.  a     bipartisan     contingent     of    Colorado  minimum  wage  scale  as  It  pertains 

There  being   no  objection,  the   letter  farmers,  who  came  to  Wa-shinRton.  DC  '''  ';^^'"  ^**''"^*"  national  labor  market, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  specifically  to  lodge  a  protest  on  these  ^^^    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
as  follows:  inequities    I  met   with   A.sMstant   Secre-  ^t"^   ^   "*^'^'  printed   in   the  Rscord  at 
|l>etter  No    1281!  tarv  Holleman    in  his  office   on  Tue.sday  \         ^^'"''   *"   excerpt   from   an   article. 
US    D«PA«Ti.EMT  or  Laboe.  April  3      It  will  be  called  to  mind  that  ["'"^    ^^^   A.ssociated    Press,    written    by 
Bf«EAu  or  EMPLOTMEirr  SEcr«rrT  this  wa«  only  3  dav.s  after  the  order  was  ^r     W     B     Ragsdale.   Jr  ,   pubUshed   in 
Wa.%hington,  DC.  March.  39    1962  issued  by  the  Department  '  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
To:    All  Slate  employment  security  agencien  u.f>tu   mv  r-^i.^--^^  «^^   ..»          .           j    »  "n  May  12 

subject     secretary  of  Labor',  de  Jrm!nati„n  .e^ItedH^a^k^  fhe  ou^    on'lhv'si^h  '''''''  ^^^^-^ir^^NG  OFFICER  ,  Mr    Haht 

pur«uant  to  title  V  of   the  Agricultural  i^^P^a^ea.v   asKea  tne  question   *hy  such  ^j      chair'       Is  there  oblertlnn  tr^  th#. 

Act  of  1949.  aa  amended,  and  the  Migrant  ^  '^'"'"^^^"^  ***^^  differential  should  exist  'est  of   the   ^na^r   f  mm   Pnlo^Jno 

Labor  Agreement  of  1951.  a-  amend^  between    two    States    competing    in    the  Th're  l.n^  nn^hWfL^    tK                   » 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  haa  iwued  the  foi-  same  market      Repeatedly  this  question  ^.  '       J  ^'"*^  "°  Objection,  the  excerpt 

lowing  determination  Involving  the  Mexican  went  unanswered    until  a  conce-vsinn  was  l  ^^'^*^^^^  ^  °^  pnnted  In  the  RscORD, 

labor  program  made,  when  It  was  .stated  that  the  situ-  *"''  i^Uows: 

■•Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  up«m  atlon  would  be  reevaluat^-d  after  further  L'nder  Secretary  of  I^bor  W   Wlllard  Wlrt^ 

me  a.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  after  com-  Investigation  and  experience  during'the  P^'p-^^l^    *   '''P"'^   ""    Holleman-.    relatlo:.. 

plete  and  careful  consideration  of  the  testl-  current  rron  vMr  *      '     f:^tr«.    and     Holleman     laaued     It    la^t 

mony   and   evidence   adduced    In    the    course  7   '  nlKht     s.iylng   it    la      complete   and    correct   ' 

of  public  hearings  held  with  respect  to  each  ^^  *  result.  I  received  a  very  amblkTU-  in   the  account   prepared   by   WlrtE.  H»)llo- 

wage  rate  proposed.  It  Is  my  determination.  ^^^'    •''*>'  nothing"  letter,  a  typical  boon-  m,in  s.iid   he  and  his  wife   were  flown   from 

effective   Immediately,   that  I  cannut   certify  dogRling    type    of    thing    one    gets    from  f'""^   W.jrth.  Tex.   to  HoUis.   Okla  .   In   Kates' 

under  the  terms  of  section  503  of   title  V  of  Government    bureaus  private  plane  liist  November      The  Holleman - 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  Mr    TOWER     Gobbledygook  Wlrtz   statement   also  said   Eate«  uw   Holle- 

artlcle  15  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  .,        ATIiTTT       M^j    t,r^^^     f,-w.„H     .v,  n^'i'i  several  times  during  January,  and  that 

1951.    as    amended,    that    the   employment   of  „          ,        ,^^^^  i,^        "^     ^^^^^     fnond     the  ^,„,^   ,,f    1^^,^    n,«.etlng8   were   In   connection 

Mexican  agricultural   workers   thereunder   In  ^«^'"ator  from  Texas  has  correcU^d  my  de-  with  rules  on  employment  of  Mexican  farm 

the    States    Identified    below,    at    wage    rates  ^cription.  to  say     K'obbk^ygcxjk    '  Ub^Ters   in    this  country 

lower  than  thoee  set  forth,  will  not  adversely  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  let-  w       .r  t  i^T-r-      »#      n 

affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  ter  mav  be  printed  m  the  Record  Al^LOTT      Mr.  President.  It  must 

domesuc   agricultural  worker,  similarly  em-  There    being    no    objection     the    letter  „    ,1^^"^''^^    ^^^    the    statements    Mr. 

P'?r     ..     ,                 V,  *-*-^  "'-derod  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  """'""^^"  "^^^^  pertaining  to  this  sltu- 

Accordlngly.  no  authorization  fur  the  em-  ^  follows                                                      '■^^•^^.  atlon     raise     some     puz^lng     questions, 

ployment    of    Mexican    agricultural    w-rkers  Just  how  much  influentfe  did  Mr    Holle- 

can  be  Issued  at  hourly  wage  rates  h.wer  than  ^          ^  .S   DxPARTMrNT  or  Lab«^.«  ,^^1,^     ^.^ert     with     the     Department      in 

the  following  Orru  e    .r  i  iir  Assusta.nt  .Setarr/uiT  hr,,w,„.,    oK^.,t     ,u             '-^^'"i  ""cui,      111 

wa.h'.ngtun   DC  bnn.,'inK    about    this    wage   differential? 

•Arizona __ $0  95  Huti    c;..bim,n  iirwEiiY.s-  .^liott  '^"^^  "<^'*  "luch  influence  did  Mr.  HoUe- 

Arkanaas 50  vs  Senate  mans     friendship"  with  Mr.  Estes  have 

California. 100  Wiihmgton  D  c  on    this    decision'      More    importantly. 

Ti?/°'"r*° *" ^^  ^'**  Senator  ai.iott     I  am  end, wing  a  how    much   influence   did  the  fact   that 

Tn!nan« '    ^^^  Copy   of   Secretary  Goldberg  9   determinat I, ui  Mr    Holleman  accepted  monetary    -gifts  ' 

Iowa       " ""      !   Ilo  w  ^"■'■^  ^    '^^'"^    concerning  wage  rates  f..r  from    Mr     Estes    have    on    this   decision' 

A"''*        - '    "0  Mexican  .igncuitural  workers  w,„^   ■•,„«.,„„„    ••   .v,    »   »,       t:.  .            ■    ,.. 

Kan«s      1    00  Krom  the  information  avahabie  to  the  He-  .^^    L   '"J"^"'^*;,    ^^^\  Mr.   Estes  might 

wt^K^*^ '"  p.irtme:u   of   Labor     it    l.s   apparent    that    any  ^'^''    ^"^^^    "■*«'<i    ^   P'^^e   Texas    m    an 

Michigan i   ^o  „fj^^    ,j   ^.^^^^   j,,^   employment   of   M.-xic^.n  advantageous    position    in    the    common 

Minnesota i    oo  nation.al  agrirultural  workers  in  the  st.ite  .,f  fHfni    produce    market    which    Is    shared 

Montana i    oo  Colorado    lower    th.^n    the    rute    specified    for  Comnlelely.    or    to    a    great    extent.    With 

N     I^      ■'      Colorado    m    the    Secretary  9    determlnatl.in  Colorado? 

New  Mexico '  ??  nt'ln'"!  ^'T  'Tl''"'^y\Z  '"'''"  '""   ^'  ^  '''^''^^  ^^^^  ^  ^o  not  think  the  Secre- 

Northr^llS^a;;;;:;:;:;::;:::::::::  .^  ^r^: ^:T::V^;. ^^^LT.::::^!  tary  of  ^abor  is  the  typ.  of  man  who 

Oregon    ,   qo  trtKJuced  .ind  questions  rai.sed  which  require  *'"^'d    Condone    such    a    thing,    nor    do   I 

South  Dakota 100  further  study  to  detfrmlne  whether  a  higher  t-^ink  he  would  participate  in  it.     I  make 

TT^h* "'^  "^^^^  ^^'"'  ^^''"  ''P***-"^^f'  would  be  necessary  t^^*"  point   that  it  was  the  Secretary  of 

^^   1  "'^  ^'  iivoid  adverse  effect  In  the  State  of  Colo-  lidbor  who  had  to  l.ssue  the  order  I  have 

Wisconsin 1   00  rndo      The   specified    rate   will    therefore,   be  placed    in    the    Record,   as   found    In   the 

'           *" ^   00  reex.uiuned    by   the   Depa.-ment  of   Labt.r   in  letter    fixing    wage    scales       I    make    the 
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6t9tnd  upon  am  man  X  haiv§  luuMd  for 
AdrlM,  and  m  u  rwutt  tba  aOvlea  which 
MOM  out,  irltti  rMpMi  to  two  StoUf 
which  ftrt  ftlnuMt  ftdjolnlnff,  whkh  ihart 
ft  rreftt  mmnj  etimmon  ftcrteultund  mftr- 
keU.  which  nim  the  muiic  roods,  wm 
thftt  there  should  be  ft  20-eent-per-bottr 
wftffe  dlfferentlftl,  which  Colondo  wfts 
unftble  to  upset  or  even  to  get  adjusted. 

I  ftm  intenisted  in  ftnother  point 
about  this  man  Holleman. 

I  have  a  clipping  in  my  hand,  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  12,  in 
which  he  Is  quoted  as  having  said: 

I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  demands 
I  think  my  ofllce  placee  on  me  with  my  aal- 
ary,  which  U  my  only  klgnlflcant  eource  of 

income. 

I  feel  sorry  for  this  man  who  has  an 
income  of  $20,000  a  year,  only  $2,500  less 
than  the  Income  of  a  Representative  in 
Congress  or  of  a  Senator,  who  does  not 
have  to  maintain  two  homes,  who  Is  not 
subjected  to  all  the  added  expenses  to 
which  Members  of  Congress  are  sub- 
jected, who  still  feels  It  Incumbent  upon 
himself  to  entertain,  I  know  not  whom, 
at  such  a  grand  scale  In  this  city  that 
he  caxuiot  find  a  way  to  live  on  $20,000 
a  year. 

I  am  sure  thiit  all  his  friends  in  Tex- 
as— and  I  hope  they  remember  it  a  long 
time — will  remember  this  poor  barefoot 
boy  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  live  on  his 
salary,  and  caimot  make  it  on  $20,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  of  the  Nation 
are  the  backbone  of  our  economy.  Agri- 
culture is  as  baf.lc  to  our  economy  as  any 
industry.  As  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  makes  itself  ,  available, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  lend  a  hand  to  restore  a  fair  return 
for  the  farmers'  toil  and  financial  Invest- 
ment, it  must  do  so  in  a  climate  untainted 
and  unsullied.  The  preservation  of 
agriculture,  the  enhancement  and  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture,  are  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Correspondingly,  these 
results  must  be  iiccompUshed  through  the 
leadership  of  those  who  have  demon- 
strated that  tliey  can  keep  their  own 
house  in  order  Developments  to  date 
leave  some  doubt  whether  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  capable  of 
doing  so.  In  my  Judgment,  the  leader- 
ship required  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  been  met  and  Mr. 


Wieuman,  lo  •  fpiiit  of  "dutr  ibor*  mU," 
ihould  fttfp  down,  tn  ontor  that  w«  nwf 
iw(  on  with  the  job. 

If  tho  BoerttMT  of  AcrleiiUun  doM 
not.  or  hM  not  rMignad.  and  the  Whito 
HouM  eontlnuas  its  fttnmge  ailenoe  on 
this  fubjaet,  then  I  must  tk  the  reason 
for  this  deep  lilenoe.  It  is  a  silenoe  so 
profound  that  it  is  deftf ening  in  its  por- 
tent. Truly  it  is  ft  silence  so  desthly 
still  thftt  it  screams  at  us  alL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  the  general  purport  of  his  remarks. 
While  I  might  disagree  with  the  Senator 
about  the  cost  of  bracero  labor  in  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  Texas,  I  think 
tlie  Senator  has  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice in  making  some  very  pertinent  com- 
ments and  observations  on  the  Estes 
scandal. 

Relative  to  the  Senator's  reference  to 
the  Teapot  Etome  scandal  of  the  Harding 
administration,  I  think  it  woiild  be  ap- 
propriate to  point  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  day  took  steps  to  see  to  It 
that  the  scandals  were  investigated,  to 
see  that  justice  was  done,  and  that  all 
the  facts  were  brought  to  light.  High 
officials.  Including  the  Attorney  Gren- 
eral,  were  removed  from  ofiBce  for  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  the  way  of  investigations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration will  follow  that  example,  and  will 
do  all  it  can  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  kind  remarks.  I  think  the  mat- 
ter of  the  wage  difTerential  has  been 
adequately  documented,  and  the  situa- 
tion surrounding  the  setting  of  the  wage 
scale  by  Mr.  Holleman  and  the  subse- 
quent events  can  hardly  avoid  raising 
questions  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
man. 


ENROLLED    BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  14, 1962.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1595)  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  give  the  Federal 
Power  Commissioners  authority  to  sus- 
pend changes  in  rate  schedules  covering 
sales  for  resale  for  industrial  use  only. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.   President,  if   no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  address  the  Sen- 


bU.  I  more  th«t  th«  Bwi§,  in  accord 
with  th«  previous  order,  take  a  raecu 
until  13  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  Mreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senftte 
took  ft  recess,  under  the  order  preriously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesdfty, 
May  15, 1962,  ftt  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  14,  1962: 

AOXNCT      lOB      iHTEBXATlOirAX.      DkTBOPMKMT 

Seymour  M.  Peyser,  of  New  York,  to  be  Aa- 
slBtant  Administrator  for  Derelopment  Pl- 
nanclng,  Agency  for  Intematlonal  Develop- 
ment. 

UJ3.  Attokmst 
Ben   Hardeman,   of   Ai»h«tiif|     to   be   n.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Hartwell  Davis. 

n.S.   M*««HALS 

Roland  8.  Mosher,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Arlzofia  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Archie  M.  Meyer,  term 
expired. 

Edward  Hussey,  Jr.,  of  Delaware,  to  be  UjS. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Herbert  Barnes,  term 
expired. 

Public  Hkaltr  Sebvicx 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion  In    the   Regular   Corps   of   the   Public 
Health     Service    subject     to     qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

ros    Arronmaan 
To  be  surgeons 
Charles  H.  Llthgow  * 

R.  Gerald  Siisklnd 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
Herbert  S.  Posner 

rOR   FXEMANZMT   PSOHOTIOW 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Jay  S.  SiUianek 
Lyle  D.  Thomas 
John  A.  Cofrancesco 

To  be  sanitarians 
Arthur  E.  Kaye 
Leo  J.  Dymerskl 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
William  B.  Homing  II 
Gall  D.  Schmidt 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist* 
Joel  H.  Broida 
Kenneth  L.  Bowmaker 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Edward  A.  Dlephatis 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Quality    Stabilizatioft    BUI    WUl    Bene£t 
Smalltowa  Merckants  and  Consamers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14, 1962 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  testified 
before  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  Thurs- 
day, April  19,  in  support  of  quality  and 


price  stabilization  legislation  which  aims 
to  protect  retailers  and  consumers  of 
nationally  advertised  goods  against  cut- 
throat pricing  and  merchandising  meth- 
ods. I  have  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House. 

The  following  is  my  statement  before 
the  Senate  committee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  privilege  to  appear 
before  your  committee  to  express  my  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160.  I  know  of 
no  pending  legislation  that  can  make  a  more 
constructive  conto-lbution  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  competitive  oppcvtunlty  for  small 
business  than  this  proposal. 

Xieglslatlon  to  curb  price  cutting  on  na- 
tionally advertised  products  is  necessary  for 


the  economic  etirvlval  of  smalltown  mer- 
chants. This  bill  permits  manufacturers  to 
determine  prices  and  merchandising  meth- 
ods used  in  selling  their  trademarked  prod- 
ucts in  retail  stores. 

Cutthroat  competition  hurts  Independent 
retailers  everywhere.  This  bill  is  needed 
most,  however,  by  smalltown  merchants  who 
cannot  long  survive  the  unfair  merchandis- 
ing methods  now  prevalent  In  the  big  cities. 

In  most  of  the  small  towns  of  my  district, 
the  local  retailers  comprise  the  community's 
biggest  employer.  They  benefit  consumers 
as  well  because  they  service  and  stand  back 
of  the  products  they  sell.  But  the  cutrate 
prices  and  merchandising  gimmicks  of 
nearby  metropolitan  areas  have  proved  an 
effective,   through  Illusory,  lure  to  bargain 
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liunt«n   who    otherwise   would   spend    thelx 
doIlAn   In   tHelr   home   comm unities. 

Conaiimen  will  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion because  It  Is  aimed  at  doing  away  with 
the  deceptive  merchandising  practices  that 
are  In  existence  in  some  of  these  superdls- 
eount  bouses  through  the  country.  They  use 
the  loss  leader  type  oX  advertising  to  lure 
people  Into  their  stores.  After  they  arrive 
and  try  to  buy  the  name-brand  products 
that  were  advertlaad  many  consumers  with 
low  sales  resistance  end  up  buying  Rome- 
thlng  completely  Inferior  for  a  greater  price 

Besides  benefiting  consumers,  this  legis- 
lation will  provide  for  the  manufacturers 
benefits  that  they  do  not  have  today.  That 
la.  they  will  have  local  retail  outlets  who 
wUl  stand  100  percent  behind  the  products 
they  sell.  That  certainly  U  not  the  case 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  discount  opera- 
tors we  have  in  the  country  today 

A  major  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  recotjnl/.e 
and  aid  In  protecting  the  legitimate  Interest 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  trademark,  brand  or 
trade  name,  has  In  protecting  It  against  dam- 
age and  In  stimulating  public  demand  for 
his  identified  merchandise  through  effective 
distribution.  I  believe  this  Is  a  worthy  pur- 
pose useful  to  our  economy. 

As  you  know,  legislation  was  introduced 
In  the  88th  Congress  which  had  slmUaj  ob- 
jectives, though  It  prescribed  other  means 
for  attaining  them.  On  June  9.  1959.  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  re- 
ported favorably  on  that  bill  — H  R  1253. 
Introduced  by  Representative  Haeris  With 
your  permission.  I  wmild  like  to  quote  from 
our  conunlttee's  report. 

-The  reported  bill."  says  Report  No  467 
submitted  to  the  seth  Congress.  Ist  session. 
•'Is  essential  to  the  survival  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  Independent  business- 
men— the  corner  druggist,  the  grocer,  the 
Jeweler,  the  hardware  merchant,  the  elec- 
tric appliance  dealer,  the  bookstore  dealer 
etc. 

"These  small  merchants  are  being  hard 
pressed  by  competitors  which  sell  highly  ad- 
verused.  naUonally  branded  merchandise  at 
very  low  prices,  often  below  cost,  in  order  to 
drive  other  merchants  out  of  business,  or 
which  use  such  merchandise  as  half  in  order 
to  attract  cust<jmers  with  the  hope  of  selling 
them  other  items  at  high  prices. 

"When  a  merchant  advertises  cutrate 
prices  on  nationally  advertised  brands  not  to 
sell  these  products  as  such,  but  rather  to 
bring  customers  into  his  store,  a  practice 
known  as  lo^s  leader'  selling,  he  Is  debasing 
the  nation.il  brand  He  tricks  the  consumers 
Into  faUely  believing  that  all  the  goods  he 
sells  are  low  priced,  whereas  actually  he 
makes  his  profit  on  other  goods  which  carry 
a  normal  ut  higher  markup.  He  plays  havoc 
With  the  distribution  system  o'  the  popular 
brands  by  making  it  impossible  fur  other 
retailers  to  make  a  profit  on  those  brnnds-- 
for  When  one  ret;iiler  advertises  a  popular 
brand  at  a  cut  price,  other  retailers  muit. 
meet  his  pri.^e  or  get  a  reputation  for  over- 
charging their  customers  " 

Gentlemen,  the  report  from  which  I  have 
quoted  was  written  almost  3  years  ago  Con- 
ditions have  changed.  They  have  changed  for 
the  worse.  Business  failures  last  year,  17.075, 
were  the  highest  since  1933.  and  retail  estab- 
lishments accounted  for  almost  half  of  these 
failures — 8:i92  In  1961  compared  with  7,386 
in  1960  But.  failures  tell  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  According  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  dis- 
continuances of  businesses  outnumber 
failures  by  25  to  1  On  this  basis.  It  would 
appear  that  more  than  200.000  retaU  stores 
closed  In  1961— and  more  than  55  percent  of 
them  were  the  small  Independent  stores 

The  bin  before  you.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Humphrey  and  c<j8ponsored  by  Senator  Cape- 
hart  and  others,  guarantees  survi.al  to  no- 
body Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  does  not 
keep  any  retailer— giant,  medium    small,  or 


papa-mama  operator— In  business.  But  It 
will  go  a  long  way  In  giving  the  willing,  in- 
dustrious retailer— your  neighbor  and  mine — 
an  opportunity  to  survive.  That  Is  all  the 
independent  retailer  asks. 

The  87th  Congress  can  give  him  that  op- 
portunity by  enacUng  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration. I  hope  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee reports  the  bill  favorably  As  you  know, 
companion  bills  are  pending  In  the  House — 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  Mr  Maooc.n.  my- 
self, and  others 

Thank  you.  Mr    Chairman. 


Federal  Commission  oa  Afinf  Holds 
Greatest  Promise  To  Meet  Goals  of 
Oar  Seaior  Ctizeos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLA.NO 

I.Nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  R EP RESENT .\TIVES 

Mcmdav.  May  14.  1962 

Mr  FOOARTY  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
an  address  which  I  dehvered  at  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  dormitory  buildings 
at  District  of  Columbia  Village.  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  on  May  9.  1962 

I  was  extremely  plea.sed.  Mr  Speaker, 
to  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion on  that  occasion  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
also  include  this  certificate 

Certiticati  or  AppartTAXioN  to  Cunokcssman 
John  E  Focartt 
CovrmNMrNT  or  the 

Di.sTRicT  or  Coi.rMBiA 

Exm-nvE  Or*  i.  r 

Washington,  D  C 
Where, I.?  he  ho.^  served  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  since 
January  1947  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  H*"alth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  has  become  known  as  the  spokes- 
man for  medical  research  In  the  Congress, 
and 

Whereas  his  Interest  In.  and  active  sup- 
port of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
ha.s  helped  to  Inrrense  available  funds  t<.i  be 
used  by  the  In.,tltutes  Ui  take  great  strides 
forward  In  their  search  to  find  the  cau.s/« 
and  care  of  todays  killing  and  crippling 
dlsea-ses,  and 

Whereas  he  successfully  sponsored  tlie 
legi.shi'.i<.n  n-.A'.  re-,'i:v-U  in  ilif  White  House 
Conference    en    Aging;    and 

Whereas  he  spon3»>.-ed  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  that  permits  the  independent  living  of 
handlcapp^'d  Individual.",  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  nrnprntM  workshops  Now, 
therefore 

We  the  Commissi  mers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  do  hereby  commend  Hon  John 
E.  PocARTT  for  his  Invaluable  contributions 
to  th»  welfare  nf  his  fellowmien 

Walter    N     Tobriner. 
F  J  Clarke. 
John  B   Duncan. 
Commi.'itoners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Mat  9.  1962 

Federal  Commlssion  on  Aging  Holds  Great- 
est Patj.MisE  To  Mett  Ooai  .s  '  f  Ottr  Senior 
CrrizENs 

Commis-sloner  Tobriner,  honored  guests, 
ladles,    and    gentlemen,     this    citation    has 


special  siguincance  for  me,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  all  of  those 
responsible  for  the  honor  and  accept  It  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  adults  who  are  being 
recognized  today. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Department 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds  for  provla.ng  such 
a  fitting  occasion  to  highlight  our  interest 
and  concern  In  belter  bousing  for  the  elderly. 
to  observe  Senior  Citizens  Month,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  role  of  the  Nation's  Capital  as 
a  showcase  In  the  field  of  aging. 

DC  Village  has  continued  to  Incorporate 
the  best  of  research  and  program  planning 
m  Its  activities  and  we  are  all  keenly  aware 
of  the  urgent  need  that  U  being  met  In  re- 
pl.icin(5   tbe  dormitories 

N,itlonally,   the    month   of  May  Is  coming 
to    be    accepted    as    Senior    Citizens   Month 
This   does   not    Imply   a   30-day   moratorium 
on  "problems  of  aging,"  but  a  special  time 
to  call   attention  and   to  evaluate  our  prog- 
ress  In    meeting    what   has   been   called    the 
most    compelling    social    Issue   of    our    Ume 
It   was  exactly    1   year  and  4   months  ago 
today  that  the  first  While  House  Conference 
on  Aging  convened  In  Washington     In  many 
ways    this    should    have    been    .-    personally 
satufylng    event,    because    It    was    my    bill 
that  resulted  In  the  meeting.    1  believe  there 
are  many  poslUve  factors  we  can  Identify  In 
connection    *;ih    the    Conference.      Perhaps 
the  mo6t  significant  action  took  place  at  the 
Slate   and   local   levels   In   preparing   for    the 
national   forum      The  115  000  allocations  to 
the    States    and     terrlttjrles    did    oroTlde    a 
stimulus    and    In    many    areas    "primed    the 
pump"     that    has   grown    Into    active    com- 
missions, councils,  or  committees  supported 
by  Sute  or  local  funds.     I  am  dUturbed  that 
more  of  the  States  did  not  authorize  appro- 
prt.itions  to  continue  the  programs  that  were 
recommended   or   to   provide    staff  to  imple- 
ment  the  action   that  wits  so  clearly  Identl- 
rted       I   was  quite   honestly   disturbed   when 
the  Uistrict  of  Columbia  did  not  Include  In 
its    budget    an    amount    neceasary    to    carry 
out    the    plans   ih,-\t   were  so  well   begun    by 
Its  CouncU  on  A^lng      In  many  ways  the  DU- 
trlct    Is    at    both    an    advantage    and    disad- 
vantage In  the  field  of  aging      As  the  Capital 
of    the    Nation.    Its    programs   should    reflect 
the  latest  and  best   In   socUl   programs    not 
only  for  Its  re*ldents  but  for  the  Nallou  and 
even  International  visitors 

Admittedly,  budget  problems  must  be 
8^.1ved  and  funds  allocated  as  the  Commis- 
sioners and  planners  decide  best  for  the 
community  I  would  not  be  honest  If  I  did 
not  add  that  economy  and  sacrifice  at  the 
eTpen-ie  of  our  senior  citizens  Is  downgrad- 
ing the  heritage  of  our  Nation  and  the  con- 
tribution our  elderly  citizens  have  made  to 
Its  prestige  They  deserve  and  seek  only  their 
rightful  share  and  place  In  a  society  and 
community  Uiat  will  recognize  their  worth 
as  Individuals  and  cease  to  treat  them  as 
delinquents  <.r  second  rate  persons 

Berau.«w  I  recognized  the  value  of  the 
nicKle.-t  allocations  of  SI5CX)0  In  preparing 
for  the  White  Hou.se  Conference,  and  the 
need  to  have  a  more  dynamic  national  pro- 
gram m  aging  I  ininKluced  a  bill  on  Janu- 
ary u.  1360.  for  a  Federal  Commission  on 
Aging  Events  since  then  have  further  con- 
vinced me  that  such  a  Commission  holds 
the  greatest  promise  for  success  In  meeting 
the  national  goals  we  have  set  for  our  senior 
citl/.ens 

I  w.is  nio.st  plea.sod  and  proud  when  Sena- 
t.r  .McNamara,  with  his  knowletlge  and  wis- 
dom In  the  field  ol  aging  decided  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  on  aging  was  also  the 
proper  approach  to  positive  action.  As  you 
know,  the  Senator  and  I  have  Introduced 
Identical  bills  In  the  Senate  and  House  to 
establish  a  U  .S    Commission  on  the  Aging 

The  ConunlMlon  would  be  responsible  to 
the  President  and  Congress  and  not  lost  In 
the  maze  of  other  prt^rams  within  any 
department  or  agency.     It  would  receive  the 
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priority  of  national  Interest  and  concam, 
rather  than  agency  conalderatlon.  after  all 
of  lu  major  activities  have  r«c«ivea  atten- 
tion. 

Through  Its  grant  program,  funds  would 
again  be  available  to  conduct  the  necessary 
planning,  research,  training  and  demonstra- 
tions necessary  to  a  vital  action  program  in 
aging. 

Hearings  on  the  Commission  have  been 
held  In  the  House  with  an  unusual  record 
of  outstanding  persons  expressing  enthusias- 
tic support.  We  are  hopeful  that  action  can 
be  taken  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Interest  that  you  have  reflected  in 
your  planning  for  this  occasion  and  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  your  sincere  belief  in 
the  Importance  of  aging  as  a  major  program 
may  soon  have  a  structure  for  implementa- 
tion— In  the  VS   Commission  on  Aging. 

I  have  shared  this  information  with  you 
as  another  way  of  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion for  this  fine  citation,  and  to  pledge  my 
continued  support  in  helping  to  add  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  to  the  lengthening  life 
span  of  our  senior  citizens. 


Req»oBfe    to    Qnestioniudre    by    Hon. 
Alezuuler  Piraie,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF   mew    TORX 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14. 1962 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  Congressman  be  properly  in- 
formed on  the  views  of  those  whom  he 
represents.  To  obtain  the  general  at- 
titude of  my  34th  New  York  District  on 
some  of  the  important  issues  of  the  day, 
I  posed  10  questions  which  I  mailed  to 
over  60.000  households  selected  at  ran- 
dom to  assure  a  fair  sampling  of  opin- 
ion. 

The  response  was  extremely  enthusias- 
tic.    I    received   and    tabulated    11.035 

[Percentl 


questiormaires,  nwirly  one-half  of  which 
were  accompanied  by  personal  comments 
or  an  elaboration  of  views.  These  re- 
marks were  especially  welcome  as  it  is 
recognized  that  simple  "Yea"  and  "No" 
answers  are  difficult  to  render  on  the 
complex  issues. 

The  result  of  any  poll  is  not  a  man- 
date since  it  is  clearly  the  responsibility 
of  a  Congressman  to  exercise  his  best 
judgment  in  light  of  all  available  in- 
formation at  the  time  the  issues  are  pre- 
sented through  specific  legislation.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  very  helpful  to  have  the 
reactions  and  suggestions  of  your  con- 
stituents. Certainly  the  questionnaire 
has  increased  awareness  of  the  problems 
and  stimulated  public  interest  in  their 
solution.  In  my  opinion,  the  splendid 
response  fully  justified  the  time  and  ex- 
pense involved  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  all  who  participated. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


I 
i 

3. 

i. 

5. 
S. 

7. 
s. 
0. 

10. 


Should  Communisl  China  1»  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? 

Is  balancinit  the  Federal  bud{;rt  important  to  youT ^" 

Should  the  flnancinr  of  eleiSentary  and  spcond'ary  education  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Htkteii^  "w»^ [".wnmnnt ting" and  pri vste  mmpa  with 
out  Intervention  by  thp  Federal  OovrramentT 

Do  you  considrr  America's  military  preparMlnesa  to  be  sdequateT ""II" '_ 

Oo  you  hplievc  that  tti«  Fe<leral  (loveramcnt  should  eipsaa  Its  dvil  defense  projtram? IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Do  you  favor  a  rompiilsory  Fedcml  proicr&m  of  medical  care  for  tbe  aged  under  social  security,  to  be  financed  by  Increaid  social  security  taxes 
upon  employwi  and  pni plo yemT _ _ 

Do  you  approw  a  Federal  awiculture  proKram  calUni  for  neater  production  controls  and  hinher  price  supports  for  ajrricuiturai  commodities 

Do  you  believe  .^me^cs  should  be  wUIInif  to  iwe  military  force,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  further  Communist  expansion  in  the  world? 

Do  you  favor  further  tsrilT  reductions  even  If  It  wlU  restilt  In  Increased  foi^ifm  Imports? 

Do  you  favor  Increasini  postal  rates  enahlinj  the  Post  Office  Department  to  operate  on  s  pay-as-you-go  basis?    I 


Yes 

No 

&9 

82.2 

8Q.» 

0.6 

73.8 

18.0 

43.2 

27.7 

46.8 

32.6 

41.9 

48.6 

10.7 

74.0 

77.1 

8,fi 

31.1 

51.6 

82.6 

30.1 

Unde- 
cided 


i.9 

7.5 

8.2 
20.1 
20.6 

e.  5 
14.4 
14  4 

17.4 
7.4 


CoL  WUIiam  A  Eddy,  Fonner  U^. 
DiploBiat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or    ICASTLAiri) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14.  1962 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4.  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  our  Nation 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen,  who  had 
served  his  country  long  and  devotedly, 
by  the  untimely  death  of  Col.  William 
A.  Eddy.  His  daughter.  Mrs.  John  H. 
Costinet,  and  her  family,  are  residents 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress. 

Colonel  Eddy  was  Chief  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Strategic  Services  in  Africa  from  1941 
to  1943,  and  the  first  UJS.  Minister  to 
Saudi  Arabia  from  1944  to  1946.  At  the 
1945  wartime  meeting  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Saudi  Arabia's  King  Ibn 
Saud,  Colonel  Eddy  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  diplomatic  mission  and  served  as 
an  Interpreter. 

Colonel  Eddy  was  bom  in  Syria,  the 
son  of  American  missionaries.  He  re- 
ceived a  doctorate  from  Princeton  and 
was  chairman  of  the  department  of 
English  at  the  American  University  in 
Cairo  from  1923  to  1928.  Prom  1928  to 
1936  he  was  professor  of  English  at  Dart- 
mouth College  and  was  president  of 
Hobart  College  and  William  Smith  Col- 
lege. Geneva,  NY.,  from  1936  to  1943. 


For  the  next  10  years  he  was  Middle  East 
consultant  to  the  Arabian  American 
Oil  Co. 

Colonel  Eddy  was  the  holder  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Navy 
Cross,  two  Purple  Hearts,  two  Silver 
Stars,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and  the  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon.  He  was  an  in- 
telligence officer  in  World  War  I  and  was 
woimded  at  Belleau  Wood. 


emment  lottery,  why  cannot  the  United 
States  also  do  the  same?  The  only  dif- 
ference would  be  that  in  this  country 
a  national  lottery  can  produce  over  $10 
billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue 
which  can  help  cut  our  high  taxes  and 
reduce  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  are  we  going 
to  endure  hypocrisy  and  deny  ourselves 
a  tremendous  revenue  which  is  now  be- 
ing siphoned  off  by  the  imderworld? 


The  GoTerameBt  Lottery  of  Cypnis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14. 1962 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House, 
the  Oovemment  lottery  of  Cyprus.  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  to 
know  that  legislation  authorizing  lot- 
teries in  Cyprus  was  introduced  in  1956 
but  only  three  draws  were  held  before 
independence  in  1957.  The  lottery 
started  again  in  1961,  the  first  draw 
being  held  in  August  of  that  year. 

The  gross  receipts  from  running  this 
Government  lottery  amoimted  to  $2,- 
016,070.  leaving  a  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  almost  $900. OOC  which  go  into 
the  consolidate  fund  of  the  Republic. 
Not  bad  for  a  small  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  small  nation  like 
Cyprus  can  operate  a  successful  Gov- 


Poital  and  Federal  Employees  Need  an 
Adequate  Pay  Raise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or   NZW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14. 1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  submitted  to  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  its  current 
hearings  on  legislation  to  increase  and 
adjust  the  salaries  of  postal  and  classi- 
fied Federal  employees. 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Congrxssmam  Victpob  L.  Am- 
rtjso,  or  New  York.  Hottse  Post  OmcE 
AND  Civil  Service  Commtttbe 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, first,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  sincere 
thanks  for  the  ciirrent  series  of  hearings  on 
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togUteUon  to  lulae  the  uUarles  ot  poatal  and 
Fwlcral  workars.  aQd  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  mj  views  on  ruch  legislation. 

Second,  may  I  call  to  your  attention  two 
bllla  which  I  introduced  this  year  to  deal 
with  this  problem  and  I  trust  you  will  give 
my  bllla.  or  similar  bills,  all  due  considera- 
tion. The  two  measures  I  introduced  are: 
HJi.  0533.  tile  Postal  Employees'  Salary  Act 
or  1983.  which  Is  the  same  as  H  R.  9531  In- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  member  of 
this  committee  from  Louisiana,  the  Honor- 
able JAMKB  H.  MoBJuaoN;  and  H.R.  10033,  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Adjustment  Act 
of  1962.  which  Is  the  same  as  HJl.  9651.  in- 
troduced by  another  distinguished  member 
of  this  conunlttee,  the  Honorable  A*noud 
OusxN,  of  Montana. 

Since  detailed  analyses  of  these  bills  have 
already  been  presented  to  your  committee. 
there  la  no  need  for  me  to  do  so  now.  I 
merely  want  to  point  out  that  the  pay  in- 
crease bill  for  postal  employees  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  all  postal  groups.  Including  both 
organizations  of  post  offlce  clerks,  the  rural 
carriers,  and  others.  It  also  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  and  the  Government  Employee.?' 
Council.  AFL-CIO  The  pay  Increase  bill  fur 
Federal  employees  Is  endorsed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Employees. 
aflUiated  with  the  AFL-CIO 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  postal  and  Federal  employees, 
particularly  those  In  the  lower  Income 
groups,  are  In  deep  economic  trouble.  They 
need  a  pay  raise  and  they  need  It  now.  The 
pay  raise  granted  them  In  I960  was  certainly 
welcome  and  helpful,  but  It  fell  short  of  giv- 
ing these  employees  the  economic  equality 
and  security  which  they  seek.  In  the  past 
2  years  the  cost  of  living  has  continued  Its 
upward  trend  and  wages  In  private  Ind'wtry 
have,  likewise,  risen  proportionately  The 
average  postal  and  Federal  worker  Is  again 
caught  In  the  squeeze  of  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  and  "catching  up-  with  the  economic 
parade. 

In  the  fall  of  1959.  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics   made  a   study  of   the   amount   of 
money  needed  by  a  city  worker's  family  in 
30  cities  and  suburbs  In  various  parts  of  the 
country      It  sought  to  determine  the  average 
budget  for  such  a  family,  neither  "minimum 
maintenance"  nor  "luxury."  but  sufflclent  to 
maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for 
4  persons.     It  came  up  with  figures  ranging 
from   tS.370   in   Houston.  Te«  .  to   W.iei   in 
Chicago     The  figure  given  for  the  needs  nf  a 
four-person  family  In  New  York  was  $5,970 
Rememoer     that     this     study     was     made 
nearly  3  years  ago  and  the  cost  of  Uvlng  has 
risen  even  higher  since  then      Now.  compare 
these  average  family  budget  needs  with  the 
present    salary    of    a    letter    carrier    or    clerk 
which  ranges  from  •4.345  to  »5.303  per  year 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  such 
employees  would  be  from  »665  to  $1.62.5  be- 
hind   the   average    needed    according  to   the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  of  3  years 
ago 

What  is  the  result  of  this  disparity  between 
the  salary  received  by  the  postal  worker  and 
what  It  reqtilres  to  keep  him  and  his  tamlly 
In  minimum  comfort?  The  result  Is  that 
he  either  goes  into  debt  at  a  constantly  in- 
creasing rate  or  he  Is  forced  to  accept  a  sec- 
ond Job.  which  Is  popularly  known  as  "moon- 
lighting '"  Probably  no  class  of  workers  In 
any  Industry  within  our  entire  economy  Is 
forced  to  resort  to  "moonlighting"  on  a 
(greater  scale  than  our  postal  employees. 
This,  in  itself.  Is  something  which  speaks 
volumes  of  our  treatment  of  these  workers 
and  a  situation  of  which  none  of  us  can  be 
proud  "Moonlighting"  Is  morally  Indefen- 
sible at  a  time  when  we  still  number  some 
4  million  unemployed. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  postal  wo;  k- 
ers  are  family  men,  who  desire  to  provide 
a  decent  livelihood  for  their  families.  educ«- 
tion    for    their    children,   adequate    houflng. 
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and  all  the  other  necessities  of  UXe.  But 
they  cannot  do  all  this — their  salary  does  not 
suffice.  That  is  why  so  many  of  them  must 
"moonlight."  If  they  are  to  make  ends  meet 

What  I  iiave  said  here  about  postal  work- 
ers applies  also  In  large  measure  to  Federal 
employees  Their  salaries  t(JO  are  below 
the  average  needs  and  many  of  these  work- 
ers, too.  are  forced  to  seek  additional  em- 
ployment to  supplement  their  Income  This 
Is  bad  for  our  economy.  It  Is  also  bad  for 
the  p<.isial  and  Federal  service,  for  when  a 
man  must  work  at  two  Jobs  both  jiibs  w::i 
suffer. 

The  only  logical  solution  to  this  situation 
Is  an  adequate  salary  Increase  f>)r  tK.th 
postal  and  Federal  employees.  They  need  It 
now.  not  In  2  or  3  years  from  now  The 
bills  which  I  have  Introduced,  or  similar 
bills,  would  provldi  them  with  an  average 
increase  of  about  13-14  percent,  with  the 
largest  percentage  of  increase  gulng  to  ttiose 
who  need  It  moat — those  In  the  lower  salary 
levels 

An  Increase  along  these  lines,  together 
with  some  of  the  other  features,  such  hh  the 
longevity  provisions,  the  elimination  of  one 
step,  the  curtailment  of  time  served  In  the 
lowest  steps,  and  others,  will  go  far  in  help- 
ing to  eliminate  the  glaring  inequities  which 
now  discriminate  against  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  these  employees  It  will  Incre.-ise  the 
desirability  for  Government  service  and  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  such  service  at  all 
levels.  For  these  reasons  I  urge  yuu  to  adopt 
thU  legtslaUon. 


S«0Ator  Stuart  Symia^oii,  of  Missouri, 
Addresses  West  Virfinia  Lioas  Clubs 
CooYentioD — Sees  Emphasis  00  Sci- 
ence as  One  of  Aids  to  Peace 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WKST    ViaciNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   CTNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  14.  1962 

Mr    RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  our 

knowledgeable  and  esteemed  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  MLssouri  IMr. 
Symington),  speaking  extemporaneously 
and  effectively  to  more  than  650  persons 
in  attendance  at  the  international  coun- 
selors' banquet  of  the  West  Virginia 
Lions  Clubs  annual  convention  in 
Charleston.  May  11.  1962.  declared  that 
America  must  keep  pace  with  it.s 
explorations 

He  said  that  one  of  the  most  promising,' 
roads  to  peace  is  through  greater  empha- 
sis on  .science.  And,  In  discussing  the 
difUcult  choices  which  must  be  made  by 
the  world  powers  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
enerify.  Senator  Symington  expressed 
the  view  that  there  either  must  be  utili- 
zation of  the  splitting  of  the  atom  for 
civilized  progress  "or  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  its  use  for  the  destruction  of 
civilization  a£  we  know  it." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  attended 
the  significant  event  held  in  Charleston's 
civic  center  and  to  have  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  my  colleague 

We  heard  reports  which  demonstrated 
that  West  Virginia  Lions — as  is  true  of 

members  of  Lions  groups  everywhere 

do  much  more  than  attend  regular 
luncheon  meetmgs  Governors  of  the 
four  districts  embracing  Lions  Clubs  in 


172  West  Virginia  communities,  reported 
to  delegates  to  the  40th  State  convention 

that  last  year  meml)ers  raised  almost 
$600,000  for  community  projects  and 
charities.  Of  this  amount,  more  than 
$75,000  was  used  to  purchase  eyeglasses 
for  children  of  school  age.  to  pay  for 
eye  examinations,  and  to  support  gen- 
erally the  Lions  Sight  CozMervation 
Foundation. 

Senator  Symington,  in  referring  to 
the  fact  that  profits  from  Llona  pro- 
motions also  sent  children  to  camps, 
supported  clinics  and  other  pro-ams  in 
the  public  interest,  declared  that  these 
are  tlie  types  of  activitie*  which  set 
America  apart  from  other  countries  of 
the  world  He  remarked  appropriately 
that  as  long  as  this  country  can  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the 
ability  to  .serve,  it  will  remain  strong 

General  chairman  for  the  3-day  con- 
vention was  Hiram  King  of  the  Cross 
Lanes  Lions  Club  near  Charleston.  Wal- 
ter J  Purdy.  of  Ravenswood.  an  inter- 
national director  of  Lions  International, 
responded  to  the  address  of  welcome  by 
Mayor  John  Shanklin  of  Charleston. 
Ray  C  Gore  presided  at  the  interna- 
Uonal  counselors'  banquet,  and  intro- 
ductions were  made  at  that  event  by 
Dudley  Sims,  of  Charleston,  who 
achieved  distinction  as  the  Immediate 
past  president  of  Lions  International. 

Governor  W.  W.  Barron  and  Com- 
merce Commissioner  Hulett  C.  Smith 
headed  a  delegaUon  of  official  and  civic 
leaders  who  welcomed  Senator  Syming- 
ton on  his  arrival  at  Kanawha  Airport 
m  Charleston. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  remarks  in  presenting 
S<'nator  Symington,  and  also  excerpts 
of  newspaper  coverage  of  our  colleague's 
meanin>{ful  address  in  the  Charleston 
Gazette.   Saturday.   May    12.   1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senatob  Jenntncs  Randolph, 
DtMocaAT.  or  Wbtt  Vibginia.  w  Iittbodcc- 
TioN  or  Senator  Stiast  Stmimcton.  at 
THE  West  V'ticiNiA  Lions  Stat«  Convcn- 
TTON,  Banqitt  Session.  Chakliston  W 
Va  .   Mat    11,   1962 

It  la  partlruhirly  fitting  that  thU  gathering 
of  We«t  Virginia  Llona  should  b«  addrnsed 
by  a  •Ut««man  of  International  r«puUtlon 
and  long  career  In  the  public  service 

In  all  p»ru  of  the  Mountain  State.  Llona 
a.'-e  working  together  to  aer\e  neighbors. 
cumniuniUes.  and  country  They  aacrlflcc 
time  and  contribute  nnanclally  ao  thui 
worthwhile  charities  and  civic  projects 
might  be  advanced,  and  through  their  frater- 
nal a«fr.)Clatlon8  and  coopemUve  labors, 
build  understanding  and  improved  human 
relations. 

But.  the  concern  of  every  American  reaches 
beyond  his  own  t.iwn  and  State.  We  are  all 
p<'rsonaIly  Invohed  In  the  search  for  ways  In 
which  to  enhance  Uie  economic  stability  of 
oxiT  htnd  and  so.  are  vitally  Interested  in  fis- 
cal matters,  agricultural  policy,  foreign  trade, 
and  other  areas  which  directly  Influence  in- 
dividual pmeperlty. 

At  the  same  time,  through  the  eyes  of  our 
news  media,  we  view  witii  apprehension  Uie 
worldwide  hostility  and  deceit  tliat  threaten 
to  h\irl  all  humans  Into  the  abyss  of  full- 
scale  nuclear  w.ir  Nations  today  hold  an 
awe9«ime  power  that  goes  far  deeper  than 
the   mere   overthrow   of  governments.     Cae- 
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sar.  Napoleon,  and  Adolt  Hitler — eacb 
changed  the  political  course  of  history,  but 
even  they  lacked  the  ultimate  power  to  set 
civilization  back  a  thousand  yean  or  re- 
duce It  to  a  pile  of  sterile  aah. 

And  so.  In  this  era  of  unparalleled  chal- 
lenge at  home  and  abroad,  we  must  look  for 
guidance  to  men  of  Judgment,  determina- 
iion.  and  alncerlty.  Stuart  BTUZMCTOir  is 
buch  a  man. 

Widely  experlenoed  and  highly  success- 
ful In  business,  energetic  in  high  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Ciovernment.  and  now  in  his  10th  year  of 
le.-idershlp  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  earned  genuine 
respect  for  his  outspoken  and  perceptive 
.■stands  on  foreign  and  domestic  problems. 
As  an  arUcuiate  and  astute  member  of  tJie 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
Armed  Services  Coramlttee.  Senator  Stming- 
TON  carries  significant  Influence  In  our  tech- 
nological   proirrams   and   global   policies. 

He  does  not.  however,  confine  his  efforts 
tt>  the  international  scene.  Agriculture, 
forestry.  Government  operations,  and  public 
works  are  all  facets  within  our  national 
economy  wherein  he  has  exercised  vigorous 
and  u.seful  leadership.  Of  particular  Inter- 
est to  West  Virginians  is  his  current  work 
iLs  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, which  Is  of  vital  importance  to  our 
conl-  and  oil-producing  State. 

Thus,  we  are  Indeed  privileged  to  give  a 
mountaineer  welcome  to  our  speaker  tonight, 
a  man  conversant  with  Lions  International 
and  Its  vast  contributions,  cognizant  of 
many  of  the  problems  we  face  In  revitalizing 
our  State,  and  dedicated  to  the  task  of  aasur- 
Ini?  peace  and  prosperity  for  all  Americans. 

Fellow  Lions  :ind  friends,  I  deem  It  a  high 
honor  to  present  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  MIspourl.  the  Honorable  Sttakt 
Stmington. 


(From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  C/azette.  May 

12.  196:^1 

rROcaass    or    Roin— Nuclzab    Choicx    Hard, 

Symington  Says 

UJ3.  Senator  Stuabt  Stmincton.  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  ."^ald  here  Friday  night  that  It 
become*  clearer  every  day  the  world  pow- 
ers have  a  hard  choice  to  make  In  the  field 
of  nuclear  enerpy 

"We've  either  pot  to  utilise  the  splitting  of 
the  atom  for  civilized  progress,"  Stminotoiv 
said,  "or  resign  ourselves  to  Its  use  for  the 
destruction   of  civilization   us   we   know   It." 

Symington  spoke  as  West  Virginia  Lions 
opened  tl^elr  3-day  State  convention  at  the 
civic  center.  He  was  Introduced  by  U.S. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Symington  longtime  advocate  of  greater 
military  sfrenjTth  and  a  1960  candidate  for 
President,  snid  both  the  Russians  and  Amer- 
icans know  they  now  have  the  military  weap- 
ons to  destroy  one  another  any  day  they 
ch'vwe. 

The  only  solution  now  Is  reason,  rule  of 
law.  and  development  of  this  great  power  for 
peaceful  purpofes.  he  said. 

So  far  Russia's  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
resisted  turning  to  rule  of  law  as  an  ap- 
proach to  (;lob.il  problems,  he  went  on.  But, 
Symington  said,  there  are  four  reasons  why 
he  needs  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  United  States. 

He  listed  the  reasons  thus: 

No  nation  ciin  ever  win  a  war  again. 

Every  day  which  goes  by  the  chances  In- 
crease that  war  can  be  started  by  a  mistake. 

The  chances  of  making  definitive  ieclslons 
grows  le«s  and  less  eEu:h  day  because  the 
number  of  nstlons  with  nuclear  power  Is 
gradually  Increasing. 

The  coet  of  keeping  prepared  for  war 
grows  constantly  more  costly  and   this  de- 


cireauB  the  amount  of  money  that  a  nation 
can  KgvoA  tor  domestic  purposes. 

Oi.e  of  the  most  promising  roads  to  peace, 
the  Senator  said.  Is  throtigh  greater  empha- 
sis on  sclen-^e.  He  discussed  the  penetration 
of  space  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  and  said  the  recent  meetings  of 
astronauts  of  the  two  countries  should  help 
to    promote  better  understanding. 

Stminoton  also  talked  of  Ooverrunent 
stockpiling  for  war,  noting  that  scientific 
developments  in  several  areas  have  lessened 
the  need  for  storing  strategic  war  materials. 

He  sprsclflcally  mentioned  rubber,  quartz, 
and  industrial  diamonds,  saying  science  has 
been  able  to  develop  Imitations  better  than 
the  natiual  product. 


A  Taxpayer  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14,  1962 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
a  long  time  ago  according  to  the  history 
books  since  the  colonists  rose  Up  In 
righteous  wrath  over  the  heavy  yoke  of 
British  taxation  and  oppression,  but  is 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  so  long  ago  that 
history  can't  repeat  itself?  If  we  con- 
tinue to  "tax  and  tax  and  spend  and 
spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy,"  the 
dire  prophecy,  "then  the  capitalists  can 
fall  like  overripe  fruit  into  our  hands," 
may  come  to  a  tragic  conclusion. 

Let  us  resolve  never  to  let  this  prophecy 
come  true.  Let  us  take  stock  of  our  re- 
sources and  evsduate  present  conditions; 
determine  what  program  is  necessary 
and  what  is  not.  Let  us  see  where  we 
can  retrench  a  little  and  see  where  we 
can  "do  for  ourselves"  and  not  where 
"our  country  has  to  do  for  us." 

Our  citizens  are  speaking  up  from  all 
over  the  country,  demanding  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constitutionality  of 
each  issue  before  the  Congress.  They  are 
demanding  less  Government  control  and 
more  individual  and  local  responsibility. 
A  great  deal  of  concern  and  considerable 
discontent  is  being  expressed.  Under 
our  republic  form  of  government  there 
has  been  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
all  to  exercise  their  God-given  privi- 
leges of  ability  and  intelligence  to  learn, 
to  grow,  to  prosper,  to  enjoy  well-being 
and  prosperity.  Our  forefathers  were 
wise  and  farseeing  when  framing  our 
Constitution.  It  has  lived  this  long  and 
so  well  because  we  have  abided  by  it, 
but  it  seems  to  me  some  of  these  social- 
istic-type measures  which  are  proposed 
definitely  stray  away  from  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  Constitution.  We  can 
maintain  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  our  country  only  by  protecting  those 
individual  freedoms  guaranteed  us  under 
the  Constitution. 

It  has  previously  been  pointed  out  that 
the  graduated  tax  system  was  another 
means  advocated  by  the  Communists  to 
bring  about  the  gradual  decay  and  final 
assimilation  of  capitalist  countries. 
Some  people  feel  we  could  be  on  the  road 
to  taxing  our  so-called  middle  class  into 


extinction.    Is  it  not  time  we  had  a  thor- 
ough study  and  overhaul  of  our  whole 
taxation  systems?     There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  these  wartime  discrimina- 
tory taxes  could  well  be  eliminated,  and 
this  prerogative  returned  to  the  individ- 
ual  States   for  lis  if  the   need   should 
arise.     We  should  take  a  long  look  at 
the  income  tax  which  Is  becoming  con- 
fiscatory in  nature  and  reevaluate  the 
withholding  provision.     It  seems  to  me 
the  greatest  danger  of  the  withholding 
principle  is  that  it  tends  to  make  people 
forget  just  how  much  tax  they  are  pay- 
ing.    If  they  had  to  take  their  check- 
book out  and  write  a  check  for  their  in- 
come tax  each  year,  it  would  give  etich 
of  us  an  opportunity  to  pause  and  think 
before  we  demanded  additional  services 
from  the  Government.     People  are  in- 
clined to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  govern- 
ment which  is  big  enough  to  give  us  all 
the  services  we  desire,  is  also  big  enough 
to    take    away    everything    we    possess. 
Many  of  these  programs  we  feel  so  nec- 
essary can  better  be  accomplished  lo- 
cally and  with  the  expenditure  of  fewer 
funds.     I  was  one  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  introduced  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  tax  commission  to  conduct  a 
thorough  tax  study  and  report  their  rec- 
ommendations back  to  the  Congress,  and 
I  wish  tills  suggestion  would  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Evidence  of  what  our  people  through- 
out the  country  are  thinking  on  vital  is- 
sues affecting  our  freedom  and  veil- 
being  is  the  following  typical  letter  sent 
to  me  from  one  of  my  constituents  in 
North  Dakota,  a  responsible  county  of- 
ficial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  a  county  ofBclal  in  one  of  our 
small  counties  in  North  Dakota  Is  typi- 
cal of  sentiments  expressed  in  letters  I 
receive  daily  from  constituents  all  over 
my  State  of  North  Dakota,  I  believe  it  is 
indicative  of  the  desire  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  to  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  do  as  was- .suggested  by 
our  President  in  his  inaugural  address 
in  January  of  1961 ;  namely,  do  for  them- 
selves those  things  which  they  can  bet- 
ter do  for  themselves  when  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  does  not  intei^ere. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Record: 

Lakota,  N.  Dak., 

April  19.  1962. 
Hon.  Don  L.  Short. 
Representative.  State  of  North  Dakota, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Short:  The  April  16,  1962.  Issue 
of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  magazine 
has  Just  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  has  an  estimated 
Income  of  $180,000  a  year,  after  taxes.  This 
information  is  considered  news  and  is,  Fm 
sure,  read  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
by  many  American  citizens. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  as  many  American 
citizens  interested  in  the  following  figures? 

I  am  one  of  18  monthly  employed  per- 
sons (including  duly  elected  county  offi- 
cials) working  in  the  various  offices  in  the 
Nelson  County  Courthouse.  Here  are  the 
interesting  figures:  The  average  yearly  in- 
come of   the    18  persons   Is  $3,582  per  year 
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befor*  t*xw.  Tbe  avermge  Income  withhold- 
ing Um  on  this  Averace  Income  of  $3,582 
per  year  U  •M0.8O  per  year. 

The  above  flgurea  represent  a  very  small 
croae  section  of  the  people  In  this  country 
who  are  trying  to  support  themselvee  and 
lead  useful  lives.  With  our  present  Oovern- 
ment  ao  devoted  to  spending  our  tax  dollars 
and  bent  on  demanding  even  more  taxes.  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  many  of  us  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  Just  bow  long  we  can  af- 
ford to  live  In  these  United  States? 

I  believe  our  President  shotild  be  reminded 
that  there  are  many  people  In  this  county 
living  on  small  Incomes  who  do  not  want 
to  become  part  of  a  welfare  setup  In  order  to 
exist.  Americans  need  less  government,  not 
more  government,  and  definitely  a  return  to 
a  constitutional  government. 

Please  be  Informed  that  the  little  people  of 
America  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
changes  miist  be  made  In  our  Government 
and  that  the  time  to  make  these  changes 
Is  now. 

The  following  are  my  views  on  a  few  of 
the  Important  Issues  t>efore  our  Government 
at  this  time.  Your  stand  on  these  and  other 
Issues  Is  being  considered  by  many 

1  I  do  not  favor  Government  aid  to 
education.  This  matter  Is  for  local  govern- 
ment. 

a  I  do  not  favor  the  Government  plan  for 
medical  aid  to  aged.  This  responsibility 
rests  with  Individual  persons. 

3  I  quesUon  the  value  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  States  must  not  become 
subjected  to  UN  rule  and  should  not  bear 
the   greater   part   of   Its   financial   support 

4  I  believe  In  less  Government  control  of 
agriculture  and  business  America  was 
founded  on  free  enterprise  and  this  freedom 
must  not  be  lost. 

5  I  do  not  favor  the  development  pro- 
gram purposed  for  South  America.  Prlenda 
can  not  be  bought  Our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  proven  this 

8  The  State  Department  and  other  (de- 
partments of  our  huge  Government  must 
be  reorganized  and  become  departments  with 
purpose  and  responsibility 

7  I  believe  our  country  must  get  on  a 
stronger  financial  footing  In  order  that  Ux 
reducUona  can  be  made  High  Uxes  and 
high  living  costs  are  creating  great  problems 
for  those  of  us  on  small  Incomes 

I  only  ask  that  you  consider  the  constitu- 
tionality   of    each    Issue    that    comes    before 
you      Will    you    help   our   country    to    again 
become  free  and  strong  or  will  you  be  blamj^l 
for  helping  continue  this  terrible  downward 
trend'     I  believe   the  choice  Is  yours 
Yours  for  a  true  United  States. 
Ltdia  Nokcaako. 
Selson  County  Treasurer. 


The  Cubao  Refufccs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

t  Monday.  May  14.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
cently in  Miami,  and  I  had  occasion  to 
view  the  great  numbers  of  Cuban  ref- 
ugees streaming  into  the  port  of  Miami 
They  flee  from  Cuba  because  of  Commu- 
nist persecution  and  the  fear  thereof 

At  the  beginning  of  the  exodus,  the 
refugees  were  mainly  businessmen, 
teachers,  intellectuals,  politicians,  doc- 
tors, and  lawyers.     They  were  mostly  of 


the    upper    middle    class,    coming    here 
bereft  of  all  their  belongings  and  savings. 

Miami  and  Miami  Beach  and  the 
State  of  Florida  are  doing  all  and  sundry 
to  help  these  unfortunate  people,  tem- 
porarily giving  them  shelter  and  food. 
Most  of  them  want  to  remain  In  Florida, 
close  to  Cuba,  cherishmg  the  hope  of 
return  to  Cuba,  when  It  shall  once  again 
be  a  free  country 

Latterly  and  during  the  time  of  my 
visit.  I  found  that  most  of  the  exiles  from 
Cuba,  although  still  of  the  middle  class, 
were  working  men  and  businessmen. 
There  are  a  given  number  of  women  and 
a  great  number  of  children.  Many  of 
the  men  who  held  high  positions  in  the 
professions  or  In  government  service, 
wanted  work,  not  chanty.  They  toc^ls 
on  menial  Jobs,  some  as  waiters  m  the 
luxury  hotels  along  Miami  Beach;  for 
example,  a  Cuban  federal  judKc  found 
employment  as  a  crate  loader  at  a  fruit 
Juice  plant.  Many  are  in  the  local 
restaurants  as  dishwsushers  or  potato 
peelers.  The  local  and  Sute  authorities 
of  Florida  find  places  for  the  children 
in  the  Dade  County  elementary  schools 
and  even  in  the  high  schools. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  there 
have  been  no  demonstrations  or  agita- 
tions or  serious  altercations  either 
among  these  refugees  or  between  the  ref- 
ugees and  local  inhabitants  There  is 
some  criticism  by  the  local  people,  but 
very  little  Some  Negroes  have  been 
displaced  by  refugees  and  they  do  some 
gripmg.  which  is  only  natural 

There  has  been  organized  a  Cuban  Re- 
lief Emergency  Center  which  does  re- 
markable work  among  these  refugees 
who  may  be  in  need  or  ill  This  center 
indicates  that  the  number  of  Cuban  ref- 
ugees in  Miami  ha.s  pa.ssed  the  100.000 
mark. 

The  most  difficult  of  those  to  settle 
are  the  lawyers,  there  being  over  800  of 
them,  mostly  graduates  of  Havana  Uni- 
versity. Many  have  had  long  legal  expe- 
rience. They  were  trained  in  the  Napo- 
leonic Code  and  have  little  knowledge  of 
the  US  law.  Some  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  a  great  many  of  these  are  work- 
ing in  gasoline  stations,  factories  or  as 
taxicab  drivers 

Relief  ofBcials  say  they  have  listed 
about  50  Cuban  architects  who  were 
among  the  best  in  Cuba  They  are  com- 
pelled to  take  more  or  less  menial  jobs 

About  300  refugee  physicians  have 
completed  postgraduate  and  English 
courses  at  Miami  University  and  are 
awaiting  placement  in  Federal.  State,  or 
in  municipal  hospitals  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  emphasize  the  majority  of  the  ref- 
ugees are  willing  and  most  aruclous  to 
work  and  want  no  charity. 

In  questioning  them.  I  found  that  in 
Cuba  today  there  are  many  Chinese. 
Russian.  Polish,  and  Czech  Communist 
agents  There  are  many  teachers  who 
are  Communists.  I  am  told  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  worsening  in  Cuba. 
A  pair  of  shoes,  formerly  priced  at  $4, 
can  now  only  be  obtained  at  $20.  The 
inflation  is  devastating.  Milk,  butter, 
and  dairy  products  are  very  difficult  to 
procure.    All  plants  of  any  size  have  been 


sequestered    by   the    government.     The 
sugar  crop  this  year  is  extremely  short. 

I  asked.  "Why  does  Ca«tro  allow  the 
Cubans  to  get  out  of  Cuba?"  The  an- 
swer was  that  these  refugees  are  denuded 
of  all  their  properties,  their  Jewelry,  their 
possessions.  Including  real  estate  and 
bank  accounts.  Anything  of  real  value 
is  expropriated  by  the  government.  All 
manner  of  dodges  are  used  to  milk  the 
refugees  For  example,  I  spoke  to  a  busi- 
nessman who  told  me  that  an  extra 
charge  of  $100  per  month,  for  several 
months,  had  been  added  to  his  telephone 
bill  It  was  an  arbitrary  figure.  He 
was  told  he  could  not  leave  for  the  United 
States  unless  he  paid  this  $100  for  each 
of  the  months  indicated.  I  was  told  that 
the  rum  manufacturer  has  been  com- 
manded to  export  all  rum  and.  likewise, 
all  of  the  citrus  fruit  must  be  exported. 

Cubans.  I  was  told,  are  not  Communists 
at  heart,  but  communism  has  been 
forced  upon  them  by  Castro  at  gunpoint; 
hundreds  of  malcontents  are  either  im- 
prisoned or  killed  each  day. 

Information  given  to  me  indicated 
that  among  the  rank-and-file  Cubans, 
little  or  no  anti-American  feeling  exists, 
that  the  anti-American  attitude  is  forced 
upon  them  from  above. 

Presently,  there  are  17  flighU  into 
Miami  every  week  from  Havana.  Cuba. 
The  Pan  American  Airways  operate  two 
flights  daily  and  KLM  puts  down  in 
Havana  three  times  a  week  in  connection 
with  trips  that  begin  further  south  of 
Havana  The  number  of  Cubans  arriv- 
ing in  the  Miami  area  average  between 
1,750  and  2.000  a  week  By  far.  the  ma- 
jority of  these  Cubans  arrive  by  air  and 
have  been  granted  a  waiver  of  visa. 
Some  of  them  come  in  by  open  boats. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  Miami,  a 
group  of  19  men.  women,  and  children 
arrived  — they  had  taken  sail  from  Cuba 
in  a  27-foot  boat  Among  them  were 
two  carpenters,  three  fishermen,  a  farm- 
er, a  bricklayer,  an  engineer,  and  a 
lawyer  During  the  night  before  land- 
ing on  the  Florida  coast,  a  baby  was  born 
whose  grandfather  used  a  fish  knife  to 
cut  the  umbilical  cord  When  he  was 
asked  why  such  risks  were  taken  to  get 
to  Florida,  he  said: 

You  cannot  understand  what  It  Is  like 
In  Cuba 

And  with  a  broad,  toothsome  smile, 
raismg  his  flsh-knife   he  said: 

But  my  grandson  was  born  In  freedom. 

The  Immigration  Service  does  a 
-splendid  job  in  interviewing,  interrogat- 
ing, and  investigating  these  unfortu- 
nates They  are  examined  at  the  airport 
first,  an  attempt  is  made  to  Inspect  and 
then  to  admit  the  children  who  arrive 
unaccompanied  Then  the  Immigration 
Service  inspects  and  admits  unaccom- 
panied females,  family  units,  and, 
finally,  unattached  males. 

In.sofar  as  the  males  are  concerned 
and  in  order  to  avoid  congestion  in  the 
inspectlonal  facilities  at  the  airport,  the 
majority  of  them  are  sent  to  an  insipec- 
tionai  processing  center  at  Opa-locka.  at 
which  place  these  males  are  Inspected 
at  length,  particularly  for  security.  The 
average  length  of  stay  at  Opa-locka  is 
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about  18  to  24  hours,  where  there  are 
recreational  facilities  and  barracks  with 
bedrooms.  (I'he  average  daily  occu- 
pancy at  Opa-locka  Is  from  50  to  60 
persons.)  There  Is  some  delay  In  con- 
nection with  those  cases  when  It  Is  found 
necessary  to  follow  through  where  there 
are  suspicious  circumstances  that  might 
point  to  danger  to  our  security. 

I  would  say  that  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  doing  an  ex- 
emplary job.  and  I  pay  my  respects  and 
tribute  to  the  District  Director.  Edward 
P.  Ahrens,  who  is  ably  assisted  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Glenn  N.  Asmussen.  supervisory 
immigrant  inspector — in  charge  of  in- 
spectlonal facility  at  Opa-locka;  John 
W.  Eld  red,  immigrant  Inspector — in 
charge  of  detention  barracks  at  Opa- 
Locka;  Mord  H.  Redmon,  Investigator; 
William  H.  Morlarty.  ofScer  in  charge, 
Miami  International  Airport;  Lloyd  H. 
Ttirman.  immigrant  Inspector;  Howard 
A   Nelson,  investigator. 

The  displaced  persons  who  flee  Castro- 
i.sm  and  communism  are  admitted  into 
the  country  upon  waiver  of  visa.  They 
are  not  unlike  our  forefathers  who  came 
here  braving  the  perils  of  the  deep,  flee- 
ing persecution,  wrestling  with  difficult 
soil,  working  amidst  the  hardships  of  a 
strange  language,  strange  mores,  strange 
people.  These  people  have  the  stamina 
and  the  courage  and  the  love  of  liberty 
that  command  our  respect  as  well  as  our 
assistance. 


The  Small  B««uien  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  14,  IHl 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl  made  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive address  on  the  subject  of  small 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AoosKss  BT  Sbnatob  Pkank  E.  Moss  BsroBK 

THE   SSCOMD   BUBINKSS   MaWAOKMCKT  IMSTI- 
TXTTB    AT    THE    COLXAGB   Or    QKNXaAL    StUOIKS 

or   THB   GKoacB   Washington    UNrvxasiTT, 
Mat  3.  1»62 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  second  business  management 
institute  sponsored  by  the  George  Washing- 
ton Unlrerslty  In  cooperation  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

As  all  of  us  well  realise,  the  Important 
single  factor  in  the  sucoeasful  operation  of  a 
business  enterprise  Is  sound  and  progresalw 
management.  The  number  of  small  con- 
cerns that  are  forced  to  close  their  doors  each 
year  because  they  were  not  well  managed  Is 
eloquent  testimony  In  support  of  the  need 
of  making  it  possible  for  more  and  more 
small  businessmen  to  become  msxiagement 
conscious. 

Today,  as  perhaps  never  before  in  our 
history,  the  small  businessman  who  Is  con- 
tent to  stand  stUl  and  who  may  be  smugly 
satlsfled  with  the  way  be  Is  running  his 
business,  may  soon  And  that  his  compeUtors 
have  left  him  far  behind. 


Amarlcan  business  U  In  a  i>eriod  today 
when  price  comi>etitlon  is  often  ruthless. 
Small  businessmen  have  to  contend  with 
larger  competitors  whose  advertising  budgets 
run  into  the  millions,  who  have  smoothly 
fucctlmilng  nationwide  distribution  systems, 
and  who  are  able  to  hire  large  staffs  of  pwo- 
fesslonally  trained  managers. 

"Hie  only  sure  way  that  small  business- 
men can  overcome  the  liabilities  of  size  and 
to  meet  competition  on  an  equal  footing  is 
for  them  to  become  better  managers. 

That  Is  why  It  is  so  gratifying  to  see  so 
many  small  businessmen  taking  advantage 
of  such  courses  in  management  as  you  are 
now  attending.  It  denoonstrates  that  you 
are  not  only  In  business,  but  that  you  mean 
business. 

In  today's  complex  world.  It  is  Imperative 
for  us  to  maintain  a  sound  and  expanding 
economy.  To  do  this,  we  must  make  every 
possible  effort  to  bolster  our  free  enterprise 
system  by  fostering  an  economic  climate 
farorable  to  small  business. 

Americans,  by  long  tradition,  regard  Inde- 
pendent small  businesses  as  a  basic  and  in- 
dispensable function  in  the  American  way  of 
life.  Government  officials,  and  business 
conununlty.  and  people  in  general  all  regard 
small  business  as  a  basic  ingredient  In  our 
economy. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive  agencies, 
in  the  performance  or  development  of  their 
programs,  have  shown  their  recognition  that 
our  traditional  econonUc  freedom  and,  in- 
deed, our  political  freedom  as  well,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  maintenance  of  an  economic 
climate  In  which  small  enterprises  can  grow 
and  flourish  If  they  prove  their  economic 
worth.  A  sound  and  thriving  small  business 
segment  Is  a  fundamental  expression  of  our 
democracy. 

Time  and  again  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  have  demonstrated  their  under- 
standing that  the  development  and  strength 
of  o\ir  economy  are  dependent  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  competition  supplied  by  vig- 
orous small  enterprises  contributing  new 
ideas,  new  products,  and  new  services  to  the 
country.  These  contributions  have  help>ed 
to  achieve  for  us  the  highest  standard  of 
living  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Congress  and  the  Government  also  have 
recognized  that  our  complex  economy  is 
totally  dependent  upon  the  varied  contribu- 
tions of  the  millions  of  small  concerns  which 
are  a  vital  part  of  that  economy. 

But  apart  from  political,  psychological, 
and  sociological  considerations,  citizens  of 
this  country  regard  widespread  ownership 
of  property.  Including  business  property,  as 
an  element  of  social  stability  and  true  eco- 
nomic freedom.  Distinct  from  the  question 
of  competitive  efficiency  and  concern  over  the 
concentration  of  economic  and  political 
power  of  monopolistic  activities,  almost  all 
Americans,  including  business  spokesmen, 
simply  accept  the  existence  of  small  business 
as  a  good  thing. 

In  truth,  of  the  4.700,000  businesses  flour- 
ishing In  America  today,  some  4,500,000  are 
classified  as  small  bxislness.  They  furnish 
employment  to  at  least  30  million  people. 
In  the  aggregate,  small  business  is  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  business. 

While  It  is  my  purpose  to  point  out  to  you 
this  evening  some  of  the  main  functions  of 
the^Oovemment  that  benefit  small  business, 
I  would  like  to  explain  at  the  outset,  that 
I  recognize  that  almost  all  Government 
functions  benefit  the  small  businessman  In 
some  way. 

And  with  small  business  making  up  more 
than  95  percent  of  all  businesses,  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  all  Government  activities  relating 
to  business  in  general,  also  relate  in  large 
part  to  small  business. 

However,  it  Is  also  true  that  the  problems 
of  small  business  are  not  necessarily  identi- 
cal to  the  problems  of  big  bvulness.    In  fact. 


there   Is.   at   times,  a  very  real   conflict  of 
Interests. 

Thus,  I  intend  to  stress  Government  aids 
to  small  biisinessmen.  where  it  is  appropriate 
to  do  so.  But  I  will  also  discuss  various 
Government  aids  that  are  available  to  all 
businesses,  large   and  small. 

As  most  small  businessmen  know,  one 
agency,  Mxe  Small  F-usine«s  Administration, 
was  created  by  Congress  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness. Its  booklet,  "SBA — What  It  Is,  What 
It  Does,"  Is  most  helpful.  But  our  national 
small  business  programs  far  transcend  the 
activities  of  the  SBA.  Strengthening  small 
enterprise.'}  has  been  a  mutual  aim  and  eilort 
of  many  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government.  For  example,  the  many 
procxiring  agencies  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  set  aside 
contracts  for  small  business  so  the  giants 
of  each  industry  do  not  get  all  the  Govern- 
ment's business.  But  more  about  that 
later. 

Rather  than  discuss  the  various  aids  to 
email  business  by  departments  and  agencies. 
I  think  it  would  be  meaningful  to  discuss 
them  by  tlie  services  and  aids  themselves. 

First,  however,  I'll  list  the  subjects  I  in- 
tend to  discuss — loans,  management  serv- 
ices, research  and  marketing  data,  doing 
business  with  the  Government,  foreign 
trade,  antitrust,  labor-management  rela- 
tions, and  at  the  end — like  death — taxes. 

The  tremendous  advantages  possessed  by 
big  business  in  being  able  to  secure  long- 
term  financing  and  reasonable  rates,  was 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  that  the  Congress 
passed  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Under  this  act,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  (granted  authority  to  make 
long-term,  low  interest  rate  loans  to  small 
bvisinessmen  for  three  basic  purpoaes: 
(1)  For  business  construction,  conversion  or 
expansion;  (3)  for  the  purchase  of  machin- 
ery, equipment,  facilities,  supplies,  and  ma- 
terials; (3)  for  working  capital. 

While  most  business  loans  are  small — 
some  are  even  under  $1.000 — the  SBA  may 
lend  a  small  bi^iness  as  much  as  tSSOjOOO 
as  the  agency's  ^are  of  a  loan.  (Recently 
ths  agency,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  has 
had  to  cut  this  limit  back  temporarily  to 
S200,000,  except  for  defense-oriented  indus- 
tries.) 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  icore  about  the 
SBA  loan  program.  An  essential  part  of  the 
service  SBA  offers  businessmen  Is  counsel- 
ing by  financial  experts.  Sometimes  a  spe- 
cialist can  show  a  businessman  that  It  would 
be  inadvisable  or  unnecessary  for  blm  to 
borrow  money. 

But  if  borrowing  does  appear  to  be  the 
answer  to  a  firm's  problems,  the  SBA  will 
assist  him  in  securing  the  necessary  financ- 
ing. It  is  basic  that  the  SBA  does  not  in 
any  way  compete  with  private  financing 
institutions. 

First,  the  SBA  will  assist  in  trying  to  find 
a  bank  that  will  make  a  loan  at  reasonable 
terms.  If  a  bank  will  make  only  part  of  the 
loan,  the  SBA  will  put  up  the  rest  <A  the 
money — in  fact  SBA  will  put  up  as  much  as 
90  percent  of  a  participation  loan.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  banks  participate  in  about 
two-thirds    of    SBA's    loans. 

In  the  other  third  of  Its  loans  to  small 
businessmen,  the  SBA  puts  up  all  the  nkoney 
at  5^  percent  interest  on  a  10- year  loan. 
In  areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  the 
SBA  will  reduce  its  rate  to  4  percent.  Of 
course,  if  a  bank  or  othn-  private  lender  does 
participate,  this  private  lender  may  set  his 
own  rate,  providing  it  is  legal  and  reason- 
able. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Is  in 
no  sense  a  giveaway  agency.  It  thoroughly 
investigates  all  applicants  and  all  loans  must 
be  "of  such  sound  value  or  so  seciired  as 
reasonably  to  assure  repayment."  An  ap- 
plicant must  be  of  good  character,  and  must 
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have  enough  capital  In  the  business  so  that, 
with  SBA  assistance,  It  will  be  possible  for 
him  to  operate  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Natural]-  enough,  to  be  eligible  for  a 
small  business  loan,  a  firm  must  first  of  all 
b^  a  legitimate  small  business.  Recognizing 
the  great  dlfflcultlea  In  setting  up  any 
arbitrary  standard,  the  Congress  left  It  up 
tn  SBA  to  establish  the  size  requirements. 
The  SBA  has  performed  this  function,  and. 
g'^nerally.  defines  a  retailer  as  small  If  his 
annual  sales  are  $1  million  or  less  Those 
engaged  In  service  trades  are  small  If  their 
annual  receipts  are  $1  million  or  less  A 
wholesaler  generally  Is  small  If  his  annual 
sales  do  not  exceed  %b  million,  and  a  con- 
struction contractor  Is  small  if  his  average 
annual  receipts  for  the  past  3  fiscal  years 
do  not  exceed  95  million. 

A  manufacturer  Is  small  If  he  employs 
no  more  than  250  people,  amd  large  If  he  em- 
ploys more  than  1.000.  Those  In  the  middle 
area,  who  employ  between  250  and  1.000.  are 
large  or  small  depending  on  the  Industry 

There  are  various  exceptions  to  all  these 
standards  and  the  standards  themselves 
change  as  the  SBA  tries  to  keep  current  with 
various  business  and  technological  changes 
The  definition  of  small  business  also  varies 
from  some  of  the  other  SBA  services.  S<j 
Its  best  to  check  with  the  SBA  office  In  Salt 
Lake  City  or  In   Washington. 

Th«  SBA  has  a  variety  of  loan   programs 
One    of    particular    Interest,    for   example,    Is 
the   simplified   bank   loan   participation   plan 
which  has  reduced  redtape  to  a  minimum 

In  addition  to  lending  money  directly  to 
small  businessmen,  the  SBA  has  programs 
whereby  financial  assistance  Is  provided  to 
State  and  local  development  companies 
These  development  companies  In  turn  lend 
money  to  smaJl  business. 

Before  leaving  SBA's  loan  program.  I  should 
mention  Its  disaster  loan  program  which  is 
available  to  small  businessmen  and  to  others 
The  first  major  category — physical  damage 
loans — Is  for  Individuals,  businesses,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  who  are  damaged  by 
storm  or  floods  The  Interest  rate  is  3  per- 
cent. 

The  other  major  dlsa&ter  loan  category — 
economic  Injury  loans— breaks  down  Into 
( 1 »  loans  for  damage  resulting  from  drought 
and  excessive  rainfall,  and  (2i  for  small  busi- 
ness physically  displaced  by  federally  aided 
urban  renewal,  highway,  and  other  construc- 
tion programs 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  handles 
disaster  loans  for  rural  areas 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  have  several 
loan  programs  REA  lends  money  for  rural 
electric  systems,  rural  telephones,  and  for 
wiring  and  the  acquisition  and  Installation 
of  electric  and  plumbing  appliances  and 
equipment 

The  Department  of  Commerce  arranges, 
with  SBA  assistance,  for  loans  to  needy  areas 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 

The  Department  of  Interior  loans  money 
In  appropriate  cases  under  programs  In  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Office  of  Mineral  Explora- 
tion and  Office  of  Territories. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  makes  vari- 
ous types  of  loans  to  veterans  Including  both 
real   estate  and    nonreal  estate   loans 

The  Export-Import  Bank  makes  loan.i  t.i 
facilitate  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States 

MANAGEMENT    SCKVICES 

L>«lcally  enough  the  agency  established 
Fpeclfically  to  serve  small  business,  the  SBA. 
I  erforms  many  of  the  management  services 
f^r  the  small  business  community  But 
tgaln.  other  departments  and  agencies  play 
a  role 

Recognizing  that  small  businesses  gen- 
erally cannot  afford  to  hire  a  staff  of  high- 
priced    management    experts,    the    SBA    fills 


this  gap  by  providing  expert  management 
assistance  In  various  ways 

First  of  all,  the  SBA  Invites  small  business- 
men to  consult  with  them  In  person,  by 
phone,  or  by  letter  In  regard  to  specific  prob- 
■•lems  It  has  also  arranged  with  private 
educational  Institutions  for  management 
courses 

In  addition,  the  SBA  puts  out  a  wide 
range  of  publications  on  the  subject  of  man- 
agement Many  of  these  publications  are 
free,  there  Is  a  small  charne  for  others  Lists 
of  both   are  available  from  SBA  offices 

Manafiiement  services  are  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  In  such  offices  as 
the  Business  and  Defen.se  Services  Admln- 
l3tratlf)n  These  services  are  available  to 
large  and  small  business,  but  since  small 
business  represents  such  a  large  percentage 
of  all  business,  most  of  this  activity  Is  In 
behalf  of  small  business 

The  names  of  the  sub<^)ffices  In  the  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration  of 
the  Commerce  Department  Indicate  the  serv- 
ices they  perform —Offices  of  Technical  Serv- 
ices, Office  of  Marketing  Services.  Industry 
Divisions,  and  Trade  Association   Division 

RESEARCH    AND    MARKETING 

Traditionally,  small  business  h»is  not  been 
able  to  engiige  In  tlme-c<jnsumlng  costly  re- 
seiu-ch  and  marketing  projects  that  big  busi- 
ness can  finance  in  a  routine  fashion  The 
SB.\  has  been  able  to  meet  this  need,  in  ptu-t 
at  least,  by  funds  made  available  by  Con- 
gress (  1  »  under  the  management  research 
grants  program,  and  i2i  for  special  research 
projects  un  matters  materially  affecting  the 
competitive  strength  uf  sm.Ul   business 

Under  legislation  passed  by  Congress  In 
1958  funds  viTere  made  available  for  105  m.tn- 
agement  research  grants  enciimpiusslng  some 
240  different  research  projects  The  studies, 
made  by  institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  country,  cover  many  .tspects 
of  management,  financing.  organi/.ation,  and 
operation,  as  well  as  many  different  types  of 
Industries  Summaries  are  available  at  all 
SBA  offices 

Studies  on  matters  materially  affecting 
the  competiMve  strength  uf  small  business 
are  made  each  year  An  example  of  such 
a  special  research  project  is  one  scheduled 
for  completion  In  the  middle  of  next  year  by 
the  International  MarketUik;  Institute  of  the 
Harvard  University  Graduate  Schtxil  of 
Business  Administration  to  Identify  the 
problems  faced  by  small  businesses  engaged 
In,  or  seeking  entrance  to.  the  expanding 
foreign  trade  market 

In  commerce,  the  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  performs  this  func- 
tion In  Its  Office  of  Technical  Services.  Of- 
fice of  Marketing  Services,  Industry  Divi- 
sion,  and  Trade  Ass<x:tatlon   Division 

Also,  lu  Office  of  Business  Economics  con- 
ducts economic  research  and  performs  eco- 
nomic analysis  on  the  general  functioning 
of  the  economy  and  each  month  publishes 
the   'Survey   of   Current   Business  " 

Research  and  marketing  data  Is  als<i 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  International 
Program  and  Business  Operations,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  These  are  all  In  the  Com- 
merce Department 

Research  and  marketing  d.ita  geared  to 
certain  fields  Is  prcxluced  by  various  offices 
In  the  Department  of  Interior  Examples 
are  the  research  carried  on  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  engineering  and 
technological  data  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  low  cost  prcjcesses  for  salt 
water  conversion  handled  by  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  contracts  with  research  groups 
by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  and  the  re- 
search activities  conducted  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  Office 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  also 
carries  iut  research  and  development  in  con- 
nection with  new  business  opportunities 


DOING     BUSINESS     WITH     THE     COVEXNMtNT 

The  Federal  Government  la  the  Nation's 
largest  customer  and  It  also  sells  thousands 
and  th(jusands  of  Items  Left  to  their  own 
devices,  the  large  companies  would  virtually 
monopolize  this  business  Big  business  has 
representatives  with  Washington  offices,  they 
are  personally  acquainted  with  the  man  In 
the  priK-urlng  offices,  and  find  It  easy  to  keep 
abreiist  of  the  Government's  purchasing 
plans 

In  short,  they  know  how  to  do  business 
with  the  Ctovernment  The  vast  majority  of 
small  businesses  do  not.  and  therefore,  with- 
out ajBslstance,  they  are  effectively  closed 
out  of  that  market 

The  closing  out  of  .miall  businessmen  has 
concerned  Congress  for  some  time 

It  Just  did  not  seem  right  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  from  a  national  security 
point  of  view,  or  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  to  have  a  very  limited  number  of  large 
firms  handle  almost  all  of  the  Government's 
business 

The  Congress  therefore  Instructed  the 
priM-urlng  agencies  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  set  aside  both  purchase 
and  sales  contracts  to  be  awarded  to  small 
business  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids 

The  large  c<jntractors  who  object  vo  pur- 
chase contracts  being  set  aside  for  small  busi- 
ness make  their  most  telling  argument 
against  the  set-aside  program  by  charging 
that  It  costs  the  Government  money  But 
this  charge  Is  refuted  by  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  For  example,  last  year  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  John  B  Connally.  Jr  , 
told  a  Senate  Committee  'I  don't  know  of 
a  case  where  the  Navy  and  the  Government 
have  wound  up  paying  more  for  an  Item  as 
a  result  of  doing  business  with  small  firms  " 
And  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Thom- 
as D  M.>rrls  pointed  out  "If  It  appears  to 
the  contracting  officer  for  any  reason,  after 
the  bids  are  opened,  that  the  low  bid  from 
a  small  business  firm  was  not  fair  and  reas- 
onable, he  may  reject  all  bids  and  open  the 
contract   to   free  competition  " 

So.  you  see.  the  Government  Is  adequately 
protected 

Further,  let  me  point  out  that  tradition- 
ally It  is  the  large  number  of  small  firms 
that  keep  the  prices  of  big  firms  competitive 
If  large  firms  are  allowed  to  drive  the  small 
ones  completely  out  of  the  Government 
market  you  can  be  sure  prices  will  increase 
The  taxpayer  will  have  to  dig  deeper 

One  example  of  where  the  large  firms  are 
striving  to  keep  out  small  firms  U  the  con- 
struction Industry  In  fiscal  19M.  small 
firms  representing  about  90  percent  of  the 
construction  Industry,  were  getting  71  S  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  military  construc- 
tion work  This  has  gradually  dropped  to 
about  bA  percent  In  fiscal  ItKJl  and  during 
the  first  a  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
only  35  8  percent  of  construction  awards 
went  to  small  business  If  It  were  not  for  the 
set-asldes  the  small  firms  share  of  the  con- 
tracts would  be  even  less 

The  field  of  military  construction  has  by 
far  the  largest  category  of  Government  con- 
struction work,  chalking  up  an  average  an- 
nual value  of  close  to  91  4  billion  Of  this 
amount,  small  contractors  currently  are  get- 
ting only  a  little  more  than  half  a  billion 
They  can  s<'arcely  afford  to  overlook  this  In- 
equity and  neither  can  the  Government  or 
the  Uixpayer 

Another  way  In  which  SBA  assists  smnll 
biislness  Is  by  Issuing  certlflcatee  of  com- 
petency In  cases  where  a  small  unknown 
firm  submits  the  lowest  competitive  bid,  the 
pr<HurinK  officer  may  8t)metlmes  be  tempted 
to  reject  the  bid  and  award  the  contract 
to  the  second  lowe.«t  bidder,  perhaps  a  large. 
well-known  firm  Such  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
lowest  competitive  bid  cystem  has  been  met 
by  Congress  by  allowing  the  Small  Business 
Admlisi.str.itlori  experts  to  study  the  rejected 
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firm  and  If  It  Is  found  qualified,  the  SBA 
Issues  a  oertlflcate  of  competency  which  then 
prevents  the  procuring  officer  rrom  denjlng 
that  firm  that  apeciflc  Oovernment  con- 
tract. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  sarlng  to 
the  Oovernment  of  almost  91  million — and 

approximately   450   new  Job  opportunltlee 

will  result  from  certificates  of  competency 
Issued  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
The  dollar  saving  represents  the  difference 
between  the  low  bids  covered  by  the  certifi- 
cates and  the  next  highest  bids  for  the  spe- 
cific contracts  for  which  the  certificates  were 
issued. 

SBA  issued  TO  certificates  of  competency 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
covering  prime  contracts  valued  by  918.7 
million.  A  number  of  small  firms  receiving 
the  certificates  are  located  In  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

Examples  of  the  contracts  covered  by  cer- 
tificates of  competency  Issued  by  SBA  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  are: 

A  94  million  order  for  military  trailers 
and  accessories — certificate  Issued  to  small 
firm  In  Tonkers.  NT.,  which  expects  to  add 
100  workers  to  labor  force  to  perform  the 
contract. 

A  contract  valued  at  92.180  million  for  the 
fabrication  of  military  aircraft  fuel  tanks — 
certificate  Issued  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  small 
business  concern,  which  expects  to  add  36 
workers 

In  addition,  the  SBA  assists  small  business 
by  furnishing  various  ty{>es  of  Information. 
Including  Information  about  contracts  to  be 
awarded  so  that  they  can  submit  bids. 

The  various  procuring  agencies  perform 
a  service  in  awarding  contracts  to  small 
business  when  small  business  Is  suited  to  do 
the  Job.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  TVA  all  co- 
operate. The  Department  of  Labor's  Wage 
and  Hour  Public  Contracts  Division  plays  a 
role. 

The  two  biggest  procuring  agencies  are  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  these  agencies 
have  their  own  staffs  of  small  business  ex- 
peru  which  set  aside  contracts  for  small 
business. 

The  E>epartment  of  Defense  has  a  sjseclal 
booklet  on  'Selling  to  the  Military. "■  In 
March.  It  published  a  new  pamphlet  on  "How 
to  Buy  Surplus  Personal  Property  from  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  Army,  Havy.  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps." 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  aids  to  assist  businessmen 
In  purchasing  both  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty from  the  Government. 

FOanON     TSAOC 

With  the  growing  emphasis  on  foreign 
trade,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  have  de- 
veloped foreign  trade  assistance  programs. 
They  both  work  cooperatively,  as  well  as  In- 
dependently. Where  the  SBA  Is  geared  to 
assisting  small  business  in  entering  the  for- 
eign trade  market,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  helpful  programs  In  the  Office  of 
Field  Service,  the  Bureau  of  International 
Program  and  Business  Operations,  the  Na- 
tional Export  Expansion  Committee,  and  the 
Office  of  International  Trade  Fairs. 

In  August  1001,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  SBA  announced  a  cooperative 
program  Intended  to  provide  more  effective 
service  to  small  firms  doing  business  abroad 
and  to  eliminate  possible  duplication  of  ef- 
fort Briefly  mutual  responsibilities  In  this 
Joint  effort  Include:  (1)  Identifying  small 
firms  qualified  to  export  and  encouraging 
them  to  enter  the  export  business:  (2)  as- 
sisting the  potential  exporter  In  analyzing 
the  adjustments  to  be  considered  before  en- 
gaging this  field  of  business  acUvlty:  (8) 
counseling  the  i>otentlal  exporter  In  respect 


to  techniques  of  doing  business  In  foreign 
markets,  to  include  market  surveys,  fi- 
nancing, documentation,  preparation  of 
Bhlpmenu,  etc.;  (4)  disseminating  to  small 
btislnass  concerns  technical,  marketing,  and 
commodity  data  prepared  and  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Commerce  Department  trade  publications 
and  the  Department's  magazine,  "Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,"  are  distributed  to  all 
SBA  offices. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  of  course.  Is  de- 
signed especially  to  facilitate  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  In  performing 
this  function.  Exlmbank,  as  It  Is  called,  sets 
no  general  dollar  limits  on  the  size  of  the 
eicporter.  It  provides  assistance  In  three 
forms:  export  credit  Insurance,  guarantees 
to  private  financial  Institutions  which  will 
provide  nonrecourse  financing  for  exporters 
and  direct  financing  for  exporters. 

ANTTTBUBT 

Small  business  receives  a  great  measure  of 
indirect  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Justice's  enforcement  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws.  As  that  Department  points  out, 
"Small  business  Is  generally  the  primary  vic- 
tim of  the  Illegal  practices  which  those  en- 
forcement activities  seek  to  eliminate." 

Of  coxirse,  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  not 
a  service  agency  furnishing  direct  aid  to 
small  business  but  Its  vigorous  prosecuting 
of  the  antitrust  laws  passed  by  Congress 
maintains  free  competition  In  the  American 
economy,  and  permits  the  development  and 
growth  of  a  sound  body  of  small  business 
concerns. 

The  Antitrust  Division  welcomes,  and  in 
great  measure  depends  upon,  complaints 
from  small  business.  Independent  Investiga- 
tions that  begin  from  Its  own  Initiative  are 
necessarily  restricted  by  limitations  In  avail- 
able manpower  and  financial  resources. 
Complaints  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Justice 
Department  in  Washington  or  the  nearest 
SBI  office. 

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  created 
by  Congress  in  September,  1914.  Less  than 
a  month  later,  the  Clayton  Act  became  law. 
Both  the  FTC  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act 
stemmed  from  congressional  recognition  that 
the  Sherman  Act  of  1890  was  Inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  ingenious  and  subtle  devices 
for  avoiding  competition  and  creating  mo- 
nopolies that  the  minds  of  businessmen  and 
their  lawyers  could  conceive. 

The  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  together 
are  the  foundation  of  the  antitrust  law  of 
the  United  States.  They  prohibit  specific 
business  practices;  price  fixing,  price  dis- 
crimination, tying  arrangements.  Interlock- 
ing directorates,  and  mergers  that  threaten 
competition  are  well-known  examples.  Vio- 
lation of  these  laws  Is  a  crime  and  also  a 
tort;  the  violator  can  go  to  Jail  or  be  sued 
for  damages  or  Injunction,  or  both. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  Is  not. 
strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  American 
antitrust  law.  Bather,  It  supplements  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  five-member  Commis- 
sion, In  a  sense,  acts  as  a  referee  In  the 
business  community,  calling  "foul"  on  tac- 
tics that  are  deemed  Injurious,  even  If  they 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  relatively 
specific  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  and  other  antitrust  statutes. 
Many  activities  that  are  neither  crimes  nor 
torts,  but  are  harmful  to  orderly  competi- 
tion, can  be  reached  and  stopped  by  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  cease  and  desist  or- 
der. The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  Is 
the  prevention  of  "unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition In  commerce,  and  unfair  <»'  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices  In  commerce" — delib- 
erately broad  and  nonsi>eclfic  language  that 
encompasses  all  the  particular  practices 
condemned  by  the  antltriist  laws,  but  also  a 
great  deal  more.  Misleading  advertising  Is 
one  common  example. 


In  addition,  the  Commission  has  broad 
powers  of  Investigation  and  Informal  indus- 
try guidance.  Through  trade-practice  con- 
ferences arranged  and  conducted  by  the 
Commission,  In  partnership  with  bunlness, 
trade-practice  rules  have  been  established 
for  over  160  Industries. 

When  faced  with  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  In  commerce,  the  small  bxisl- 
nessman  should  get  In  touch  with  the  Com- 
mission promptly. 

LABOa-MAMAGXlCKNT    KKLATIONS 

Some  of  the  services  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  particular  Interest  to  small  business 
are  handled  by  the  Bureaus  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training,  Employment  Security, 
Labor-Management  Reports.  Labor  Stand- 
ards, Labor  Statistics,  and  Veterans'  Reem- 
ployment Rights.  These  names  are  self- 
explanatory,  perhaps,  and  the  Department 
has  a  variety  of  publications  which  explain 
the  activities  In  some  detail. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  also 
has  publications  on  employee-employer  re- 
lationships. Sample  titles  are:  "Is  Your 
Labor  Turnover  Cost  Too  High?";  "Employee 
Relations  for  Small  Retailers";  "Managing 
Women  Employees  In  Small  Business." 


The  final  major  subject  I  will  mention  at 
this  time  Is  the  service  provided  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Treasury  to  assist  the  businessman  with  his 
tax  responsibilities. 

For  one  thing,  the  IRS  has  developed  a 
"Mr.  Businessman's  Kit"  for  presentation  to 
operators  of  new  businesses.  Its  purpose 
primarily  is  to  encourage  more  effective  vol- 
untary compliance  by  helping  new  business- 
men become  fully  aware  of  their  responsibili- 
ties for  filing  all  the  Federal  tax  returns  for 
which  they  are  liable,  and  for  paying  taxes 
that  are  due. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  publishes 
annually  a  "Tax  GiUde  for  Small  Business" 
which  explains  Federal  tax  problems  for  sole 
proprietors,  partnera.  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations. Income,  excise,  and  employment 
taxes  are  explained  In  nontechnical  lan- 
guage and  many  examples  are  used  to  Illus- 
trate the  application  of  the  tax  laws.  A 
check  list,  of  particular  Interest  to  the  new 
businessman,  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  taxes 
for  which  different  kinds  of  business  organi- 
zations and  business  activities  may  be  liable 
and  what  the  businessman  should  do  about 
them. 

A  nationwide  series  of  tax  clinics  for  small 
businessmen  is  cosponsored  by  the  IRS,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  universities, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  local  civic 
groups.  The  clinics  have  the  general  theme, 
"Tax  Aspects  of  Small  BuslnMs  Management 
Decisions." 

I  want  also  to  point  out  that  in  discussing 
the  various  Government  activities,  I  have, 
from  time  to  time,  made  reference  to  various 
publications.  But  there  are  hundreds  that  I 
did  not,  cotild  not,  mention. 

However,  there  Is  one  publication  that  I 
think  will  be  extremely  helpful  In  that  It  Is 
geared  to  cover  the  highlights  of  what  each 
Government  agency  does  for  small  business. 
Tentatively  titled,  "Federal  Handbook  of 
Small  Business,"  or  "Government  Aids  to 
Small  Business,"  the  publication  Is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  White  Hoiise  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Biislness,  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. We  expect  it  will  be  available 
for  distribution  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  within  your 
Federal  Government  there  are  many  sources 
of  assistance  to  which  businessmen  may 
ttirn.  The  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, which  was  established  in  1950  to  study 
and  report  on  problems  of  small  business- 
men, should  not  go  unmentioned.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee. 
Its  experienced  staff  Is  always  available  for 
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OOomtlUMan.    I  wUh  here  and  now  to  extend  many   bigbly  specialized   pha«e»  of   bu»tnes«  (jf  a  nnancler.   the  humility  of  •  dcaooD;  the 

•a   mvlUUoti    to    you    to  make    um   oX   the  management     Thu  bring*  to  mind  what  have  adaptutiun  -jf  a  cliameleou.    th«  hope  of  an 

oomnittM't  faemuea  any  time  you  feel  they  been  called  the  nec«e«u-y  quallfleatlona  the  optlnilat.  the  courage  of  a  hero;  the  wUdom 

may  be  b«l|tfui.  ovner    and    manager    of    a    ■zuU    concern  <J  Solomon,    the   gentleneaa  of   a  doT«     the 

la  eiatnt  let  me  mj  that  I  am  weU  aware  khouid   poaacaa.     Theee   are:    The  educaUon  pjitlenoe  of  a  Job.   the  grace  of  Ood. 

■mall   biMliiriHinin   must   become   expert   In  of   a  coliege  profesaor;    the  executive  ability  Thank   you. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  May  15,  19G2 

(Legislative  dent  of  Monday, 
May  14.  1962  > 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
on  the  exptratkxi  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caOed  to  order  by  Senator  Maurine  B 
NcTTBEicKK,  of  Oregon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  Ood.  amid  the  shifting? 
shadows  of  the  temporal,  give  us.  we 
pray  Thee,  clear  and  clean  eyes  to  dis- 
cern the  shining  glory  of  the  eternal. 
Forgive  us  that  In  the  heat  of  partisan- 
ship so  often  we  have  forgotten  that 
above  our  personal  ambitions  and  our 
exaltation  of  self  lie  unchangeable  veri- 
Ucs.  like  granite  peaks  which  pierce  the 
sky. 

Pacing  today  and  the  days  ahead  prob- 
lenu  which  tax  all  the  resources  of  Thy 
public  servants  In  this  historic  Chamber, 
give  them,  we  be«eech  Thee,  the  un- 
troubled calm  and  confidence  which  il- 
lumUies  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of 
•Ttry  true  idea  let  loose  in  the  world. 
And  in  the  broad  battlefield  where  truth 
and  falsehood  are  locked  in  mortal  com  - 
bat,  bar  our  own  hearts  to  all  cynicism 
and  hatred;  and  as  we  fight  the^good 
fight,  may  our  strength  be  as  the 
strength  of  10  because  our  hearts  are 
pure. 

We  ask  It  in  the  ever-blessed  name  of 
the  Holy  One  who  has  declared,  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
Ood."     Amen 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING     PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  leKLslative  clerk  read  the  folio  a - 
Ing  letter: 

us    Senati; 

PwrSIDENT  PHO  TEMPrjRir. 

Wuhir.gton.  DC  .  May  IS    19^7 
To  the  Senate 

Being  tempornrliy  absent  from  the  Sen.ite 
1  appoint  Hon  Maurini  B  Nrr/Brucni  n 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Ore^n  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  mv 
absence. 

*  Cari.  H\TDrw 

Prendent  pro  tfrnpor^ 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  thereupon  took  the 
chair  a.s  Acting  President  pro  tempore 


THE    JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  MAWsriEi  d,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  readin?  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
May  14,  1962,  was  dispensed  with 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  conununicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  DISASTER  RELIEF- 
MESSAGE  FTIOM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC   NO   405) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

To  the  Cnnoress  of  the  Unitrd  Staff i- 
I  have  the  honor  to  tran.smit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  875.  8Ist  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  required  by  section  8  of 
such  law. 

Funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  de- 
termined eligible  under  this  authority 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the  Pre.s- 
ident  for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 

John  P   Kinncdy 

The  White  House,  May  IS,  1962. 


LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr  MAMsnctD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfielo,  and  by 

luianimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Fmance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  three  nominations  on  the 
E^cecutive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  io:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
e.xecutive  basiness. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  message-s 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  tlie  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Tl^.e  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Byron  D.  Woodside,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a    member    of    the    Securities   and    Ex- 


change Commi.ssion  for  a  term  of  5  years 
expiring  June  5.  1967 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion IS  confirmed. 


U.S.   ATTORNEY 


Tlie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  C.  Zampano,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  US  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion i.s  confirmed. 


U  S.  MARSHAL 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  T  Ploszaj,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U  S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  ajik  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore M^thout  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
leLji.slative  business. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  sui^tjest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Ihe  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tt.e  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
der»Kl 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
FTLC 

The  ACIING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
Int?  communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated ; 

Sc.>ciOR  CiTizf.Ns  Act  or  1962 

A  rommunlcatlori  from  the  President  of 
the  United  btutes.  tran.-^rnlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  letrlslatlon  to  provide  aMUtance  for 
research  or  training  pr(jjert.s  leading  to  de- 
vel.ipnient  of  new  or  improved  programs  to 
help  older  persons,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  arcompanyln^  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lab«3r  and  Public  Welfare. 

P:-».Ns  ri)R  Works  or  Improvement  in  Hawaii 

Il.I.I.NOI.S,    AND    Ke.NTUCKT 

A  Utter  from  the  Actlne:  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Preal- 
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dent,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Aans 
for  works  of  improvement  on  PuukapiT  wa- 
tershed, Hawaii,  Scattering  Pork  watJrahed, 
IlUnoU,  and  Little  Kentucky  Rivv,  Ky. 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  tb#^  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  FortBtrj.f 

Loan  or  Naval  Vessxls  to  CzBTAiNfFoixiaM 

COUNTIIES 

A   letter   from  the  Secretary  of 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
to    authorize    the    loan    of    naval 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  th< 
of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to^e  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Repost    on    CoN8T«t7CTiON    or    Ai^dnvmoM 


>e  Navy. 
{UlaUon 
sis   to 
Extension 
Ipxlstenca 


Pbojbcts     roB      An 


National 


UTOaAOK 
OUAKD 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and^nstalla- 
tlonai,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.\on  the 
construction  of  reoerve  forces  facllltlVs  proj- 
ects for  the  storage  of  ammunition  for  th« 
Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

JtTxisDicTioN  or  M^NicirAi.  CotJBT  roa  th« 
Distuct  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Colimibla,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Municipal 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  civil 
actions,  to  change  tlie  name  of  the  Court, 
and  for  other  purpoees  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla. 

8t70Aa  Act  AMBMDatnrrs  or  IMS 
A  letur  from  the  fleereUry  ot  AfrlctUttire, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsUtlon 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1»4«,  as  amended  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Rkfobt  om  Lbao  and  Zinc 
A  letter  from  ttie  Chairman.  VS.  Tariff 
Commission.  Washington.  D.C..  tranamlttlng, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion on  lead  and  sine,  dated  May  1M>3 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Watzbshed  Wobk  Plan  roa  Nobth  SaNprn 
Watkbbhkd.  Utah 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  watershed  work  plan  for  the  North  San- 
pete watershed.  Utah  (with  an  accompany- 
ing document):  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Plans  roa  Wokks  or  Impbovement  in  Aui- 

BAMA,    OeOSGIA,    AND   UTAH 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Biu^au 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  OfDce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  on  Hurricane 
Creek.  Alabama.  Marbiu^  Creek  and  Middle 
Fork  Broad  River.  Oeor^,  and  North  San- 
pete watershed,  Utah  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Model  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Midwest  Model  United 
Nations,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  endorsing  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Rolling  Hills.  Calif.,  protest- 
ing against  the  enactment  of  leglsUtlon  to 
provide  a  Federal  Income  tax  on  Income 
derived  from  public  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1491) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  I  submit  the  com- 
mittee's 12th  annual  rep>ort,  unanimously 
approved,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  3299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  M. 
Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoBsx) : 

S.  3300.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvm  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

8.3301.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  cerUln  con- 
tracts involving  the  performance  of  con- 
struction work  on  buildings  or  improvement* 
intended  to  house  activities  of  tiie  Poet  Office 
Department  are  within  the  coverage  of  the 
DavU-B«con  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
iic  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCabtmt)  : 

8.3303.  A  bill  to  afford  dairy  producers 
the  means  by  which  they  may  adjtist  their 
marketings  of  milk  more  nearly  to  equal  de- 
mand and  to  Improve  and  stabilize  their 
price  returns;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hitmphbet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey : 

S.  3303.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  require  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions thereof  in  the  performance  of  certain 
agreements,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMIS- 
SION ON  REVISION  OF  THE  ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse].  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Antitrust  Laws  of  the  United 
States. 

A  similar  commission  established  by 
Congress  in  1940,  the  Temporary  Na- 
tloi^al  Economic  Commission,  filed  ex- 
tensive reports  on  many  phases  of  our 
economic  life.  Including  the  antitrust 
laws,  but  the  advent  of  World  War  II 
made  implementation  of  them  im- 
possible. 

In  1955  the  Attorney  General's  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Study  the  Antitrust 
Laws  was  another  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  several  of  its  recommenda- 
tions were  embodied  in  law.  However,  in 
the  intervening  years  we  have  seen 
great  changes  in  the  economic  structure 


of  both  the  Nation  and  the  world,  and 
the  shift  in  the  cold  war  to  an  economic 
battlefield.  There  is  increasing  indica- 
tion that  in  ce#ain  major  areas  of  their 
application,  our.  antitrust  laws  are  ob- 
solete and  that  for  the  economic  health 
of  our  Nation,  procedures  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  need  revision. 
These  changes,  in  our  view,  clearly  re- 
quire a  fresh,  thorough  examination  of 
the  impact  of  our  antitrust  laws  and 
policies  upon  U.S.  productivity,  U.S. 
long-range  economic  growth,  and  U.S. 
trade,  foreign  investment,  and  foreign 
economic  policy  generally.  The  Com- 
mission, comprised  of  experts  selected 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  from  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress,  and  private  life, 
would  provide  the  broadly  based  vantage 
point  for  such  an  examination  and 
would  make  recommendations  for  revis- 
ing the  antitrust  laws,  both  in  substance 
and  in  procedure.  ^ 

Domestic  economic  Issues  which  the 
Commission  would  be  expected  to  in- 
quire into  would  include  those  high- 
lighted by  the  recent  steel  price  rise  con- 
troversy: the  pressing  need,  imposed  by 
competition  from  abroad,  for  rapid  mod- 
ernization of  plant,  liie  CommiMlon 
would  study  the  ImpifiBt  of  the  antitrust 
laws  upon  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment to  solve  that  problem  and  the  re- 
lated problem  of  chronic  unemployment. 
Also,  the  reversal  last  week  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  doctrine  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  which  had  resulted  In  leav- 
ing to  regulatory  acencie*  the  principal 
responsibility  for  approval  of  mergers  in 
a  number  of  important  regulated  indus- 
tries, now  places  even  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  antitrust  laws  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  economic  implications  of  this 
development  must  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, particularly  in  the  case  of  those 
industries  which  depend  for  their  sur- 
vival upon  increased  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  area  which  would  claim  equal  at- 
tention by  the  Commission  is  that  of  for- 
eign trade  and  investment.  I  intro- 
duced last  we^  a  series  of  bills  designed 
to  implement  the  report  on  East- West 
trade  wliich  I  made  after  returning  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  I  went  on  a  mis- 
sion for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
I  found  that,  because  of  their  monolithic 
state  trading  organizations,  the  Com- 
munists are  taking  advantage  of  our 
competitive  system  to  bid  off  individual 
free  world  businesses — and  I  define  busi- 
ness to  include  management,  labor  in- 
vestors, farmers,  and  consumers — against 
each  other,  which  has  resulted  in  alarm- 
ing Soviet  acquisitions  of  technological 
know-how  and  advanced  equipment. 
Also,  the  Soviet  trading  monopoly  is 
creating  a  considerable  problem  for  the 
free  woild  by  increased  oil  sales  to  the 
West.  To  combat  this,  U.S.  business 
will  have  to  cooperate  with  other  free 
world  business  enterprises  in  meeting 
the  competition  of  the  Communist  trad- 
ing organizations  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Under  existing  law  there  are  grave  im- 
pediments to  such  cooperative  activity. 
A  highly  limited  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  export  cooperation  was 
provided  by  the  Webb-Pomerene  Export 
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Trade   Act    in    1918.    However,    this    is 
llmttcrt  to  the  associations  of  US.  firms 
so  that  cooperative  arrangements  for  ex- 
port trade  between  other  Western  cor- 
porations and  U.S.  firms,  or  even  Webb- 
Pomerene  associations,  are  not  treated 
as  within  the  Webb-Pomerene  exemp- 
tion.   Thus,  the  legality  of  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Soviet 
bloc  trading  organizations  is  shrouded  in 
uncertainty  and  would  have  high  orior- 
Ity  as  a  subject  for  study  by  the  Commis- 
sion.    Other  areas  of  foreign  trade  and 
antitrust  law  are  also  in  need  of  exami- 
nation.   A  prime  example  is  that  of  offi- 
cial policy  vacillation  toward  Middle  East 
oil  consortia,   which  have  alternatively 
been    given    approval    and    condemned. 
"Clearance  letters"   from   the   Attorney 
General  have  been  used  as  a  limited  in- 
formal device  for  alleviating  uncertainty 
in  the  foreign  trade  area,  and  It  would  be 
the  Commission's  responsibility  to  eval- 
uate the  possibUity  of  stable  sUtutory 
procedures   for   clearance,    perhaps    in- 
VQlYlng  the  State  Department  as  well  as 
the  Justice  Department. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  1951  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  biU  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  in  the  Senate.  The  increased 
urgency  of  the  problems  which  I  have 
outlined  make  a  comprehensive  survey 
and  evaluation  of  the  antitrust  laws  even 
more  imperative  now,  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  Congress  authorize  such  an 
undertaking  without  delay. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDEJ^T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3300)  for  the  establi.sh- 
ment  of  a  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Antitrust  Laws  of  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morse',  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1 962— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  HART.  Madam  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to 
improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to  re- 
duce costs  of  farm  programs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Government's  excessive  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  mainUin  reason- 
able and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers, 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  domestic  and 
foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  desk. 

This  amendment  would  broaden  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  as  it  relates  to  cherries. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment,  together  with  a 
memorandum  outlining  the  ju.stiflcation 
and  need  for  this  amendment,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  amendment  will  be  received. 


printed,  and  lie  on  the  desk;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  and 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  amendment  and  memorandum  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  69    between  lines  \\  ajid  \2.  liusorl 
the  following 

Srr  404  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  aa  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  nf  1937. 
aa  amended,  is  further  amended  as  followa 
SecUiin  8ci6i  Is  amended  by  strUilng  tiie  i>e- 
rltxl  at  the  end  of  il)  thereof  and  Inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  the  following  '  P^mulcd.  That 
with  respect  to  ordera  applicable  to  cherries 
such  projects  may  provide  for  any  form  of 
marketing  promotion  Including  paid  adver- 
tising.' ■■ 

On  page  89.  line   12.  s-j-lke  out  -.^ec    4U4' 

iwul  insert     Sec    405  '. 
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Memokandi'm 
This  amendment  of  secMon  8cie)  of  the 
Agricultural  Markflnij;  .Agreement  .^^t  "f 
1937.  which  outlines  and  s[)ecineB  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  orders,  deals  specifically 
with  cherries  and  broadens  the  language 
now  used  in  (I)  marketing  re<<earch  and 
development  projects,  etc  " 

Cherry  growers  seek  to  bro.-iden  this  lan- 
gu.kge  so  that  they  have  avail. ible  to  them  the 
marketing  tools  necessary  to  build  an  ex- 
panding market  for  a  product  th.it  Is  com- 
mercially feasible  In  their  orch.ird  ope.^atloris 
and  susceptible  to  expansion  In  production 
In  the  Great  Lakes  region  at  competitive 
pnxluctlon  coats  with  any  other  tree  fruit 
The  present  langxiage  of  the  .art  ha,s  been 
very  narrowly  Interpreted  Evidence  of  t.^^is 
may  be  seen  In  the  USDA  Agricultural  .Mir- 
keting  Service  in.'  .rmatlon  bo.klet  .N  .  -■  (  ) 
entitled  'Marketing  .fgreementa  and  Orders 
Under  the  heading  of  "What  dm  Be  Done 
Through  M.irketing  Order  Pro-ams."  the 
following  are  listed 

A     Regulation  of  quality 
B    Regulation  of  quantity 
C    Standardiziitlon  of  container  packs 
D    Research  and  development  pr-jei-tH 
E     Unfair  tr<ide  practices 
F    Price  poatlng 
G    Marketing  information 
Under     '  D.  "     research     and     devei  .p-nen' 
projects.     It     specincally     states       "However 
funds  may  not  be  uaed  for  dlre<.i  advertising 
or  sales  promotion  program*" 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  In  denying  the 
pr  .duoer  the  right  to   u.-e   his  own  niwuey  as 
collected  through  marketing  orders  for  direct 
advertising  ot  sales  promotion  programs,  the 
producer  8  ability  to  market  hU  couimodliy  la 
severely  hiindlcnpped  In  this  age  of  mass  dis- 
tribution  and    mass    <,  on:niu:i:caUon       Pro«_)f 
of   this  may   tm  setn  in   the  fact  that   where 
commodities    are    fortunate    enough     to    be 
grown    in     large    enough    quantities    In    one 
State  to  d    minate  the  national  market  .«urh 
aa  oranges  and  cling  peaches  for  processing 
growers  and   handlers  have   turned   to  State 
naarket'.ng  orders  and  the  bulk  of  Uielr  indus- 
try  furid.s    are  .«pent    ..n    the   exart    pri>gram« 
denied    conunod.ilts    In    Fedtral    markeiint; 
orders      .Nut  only  have  these  jirograms  been 
undertaken,   but  they  are   univers:dly  recog- 
nized as  the  moat  ,'urcessful  commodity  pro- 
grams   if  our  time      Witness  the  work  <if  the 
Florida    Citrus    Commlsalon    which    has    the 
Nation  and  the  world  drtnJting  orange  Juice 
as   a   .standard    breakfast   Item       Witness    the 
W'lrk    i.f    the    Clmg    F'each     Advis.Ty    Board 
which    has    developed    Uie    peach    output   <f 
one    State    ;ind    one    variety    lnl<j    the    largest 
slni;Ie  prtMres-sed  fruit  pack  In  the  world  utl- 
llrlng  1  200  million  p<^^)unda  of  this  variety  of 
jjeach   In  one  season's  pack       How   long  can 
Montmorency  cherries   which  are  95  percent 
processed,  be  expected  to  compete  wlUi   thU 


typ*  ol  ■alecmarvshlp  without  having  a  slm- 
Uar  baaU  for  competition.  Montinorency  or 
red  cberrles  are  grown  In  adaptable  envlron- 
Dicnta  that  are  determined  by  the  geocraphl- 
c&i  boundaries  of  the  Oreat  lAkcs  not  by  the 
boundarlea  of  the  blate«.  Due  to  the  cool 
nmhta.  delayed  blossoming  and  temperate 
winter  temperatures  created  by  a  northwest 
exi)osure  of  Uirge  bodies  of  water  at  high 
latitude*,  these  Ideal  conditions  to  grow  red 
cherries  have  resulted  In  the  following  pro- 
duction pattern  by  States  Of  the  supply  of 
red  tart  cherries  In  the  United  States,  Mich- 
igan grows  50  percent.  New  York  17  percent. 
Wtfctinsin  11  percent,  Pennsylvania  10  per- 
cent. Oregon  5  percent  and  Ohio  S'i  per- 
cent. 

bhould  this  commodity — by  virtue  of  its 
geotfraphlcal  position  be  denied  one  of  the 
uu>*t  Important  elements  of  market  develop- 
ment that  have  so  succeeafuliy  served 
oranges,  cling  peaches,  and  we  could  men- 
tion oU vea.  avi  >cadue,  etc  ?  Worse  yet,  should 
the  SUite  of  Michigan  design  a  8tate  mar- 
keting order  t.j  meet  ("allfumU  and  Florida 
f'.r  tfie  purpose  of  druing  New  York,  WU- 
consln,  Pennsylvariia,  Oregon,  and  Ohio  out 
of  the  cherry  business''  Surely  the  Mcmt- 
nioreiuy  cherry  Is  one  variety  equally  bene- 
fited by  the  moderate  temperatures  from 
large  bodies  of  water  and  undlstlngtilshable 
as  to  origin  from  Vfl^hlgan  or  any  other  State 
enjoying  the  same  climatic  environment 

Certainly,  processors  who  own  plants  for 
fre«viiig  or  canning  this  variety  of  cherry 
In  several  States,  do  not  sell  their  cherry 
product  by  State  origin  Bakers,  preservers. 
Ire  cre.mi  manufacturers,  and  retailers  who 
buy  proteased  cherries  for  thetr  finished 
pnxlucta,  u.sc  1  herrles  frtim  one  State  or  tl.e 
other  Indlscrunlnately.  It  Is  also  con- 
eel,  able  that  2''"*«'rs  given  broader  pruino- 
tloruil  alternatives  could  well  use  these 
powers  to  provide  needed  UkjIs  for  develop- 
ing a  European  market  for  their  pnxluct.  At 
this  time,  tliey  are  undertaking  a  surv»v  of 
that  m.irket  and  find  that  demand  for  a 
pro.-e.s.<»lng  variety  of  cherry  In  Western 
Kurnpe  has  good  p^jsal  bill  ties  of  materlal- 
Iring 

Further  pro<-)f  of   the   national   and   Inter- 
nati on.il  character  of  the  market  f-  r  cherries 
and  the  regional  spe.Mallzatlon  of  Its  pnxluc- 
Uon  can  be  seen  In  the  structure  and  ch.»r- 
arter     f  the  organizations  which  growers  and 
pro^eaaors  have  deveUped   In   the    course   if 
the    industry  s    efforts     U)    help    themselves 
The     NaUniittl     Red     Cherry     inalUute     wjs 
founded  by  pr>>ceB»ors  in  19U8  as  a  voiuntiiry 
meUiod  of  proceastjrs  pooling  tbelr  resources 
!  1     pronv  te    cherries    on     a    national    basLs 
through  the  sponsoralilp  of  a  national  cherry 
pie    baking    contest        Growers    formed     the 
National    Cherry    Growers    Council     In    194 J 
to  protect  their  Interests  during  World  W  ir 
II     and      pmmote      their      mutual      welfare 
Growers    from    all    States    mentioned     have 
been  memi>er8  of  this  council      Out  of  this 
orginl/jitloii,    the    Great   Lakes   Cherry   Pro- 
ducers Marketing  Cooperative  was  formed  to 
negotiate  uniform  prices,  grades,  and  meth- 
ods    of     pnjTnent      on      uniform      contracts 
throughout  the  principal  Great  Lakes  States 
growing  ;(5  percent  i.f  the  country*  red   tart 
cherries       This     voluntary     cooperative     tr- 
gaui/'.ation,  created  In   the   beat   tradition  t.f 
American     agriculture,     of     farmers     voluu- 
tarilv    and   cofiperatl vely   organizing   to   htln 
themselves   has   grown    from    1.S50    members 
Ir   in  five  S'.ites  ^r.  *lri^   19,000  tons  of  cher- 
ries   to   2,113    members    growing   00.000   tons 
from  five  States  In   1961.     This  onranlsatlon 
under    the    benefit    of    the    Capper-Volstead 
Art  has  successfully  established  third-party 
grading   for   cherries   on   a   natk)nal    basis,  a 
grade  s<hedule  for  cherries  that  creates  In- 
centives to  Unprove   the  quality  of  cherries 
delivered  processors,  a  reason-vble  price  based    ♦ 
on  supply  and  demand.     On  the  tiasls  of  Its 
performance  as  a  voluntary  organization.  It    ' 
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has  Increased  its  membership  to  the  present 
representation : 

Member&blp  as  oX  May  1,  1962: 

Michigan l,ei6 

New  York 861 

Pennsylv^la 138 

Wl.sconsln I88 

Ohk) 15 


ToUl 2,318 

This  represents  abcTTt  SO  percent  of  the 
commercial  growers  who  grow  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  cherries  in  the  five  Great 
I. .ikes  States  who  In  turn  grow  95  percent  of 
this  country's  red  tart  cherries. 

Tills  organization  finds  Itself  after  years 
of  progress  faced  with  the  hard  economic 
facts  of  life  In  today's  market. 

I.  There  U  a  limit  on  how  much  half  of 
the  growers  can  spend  to  benefit  the  entire 
comnKxllty  and  leave  themselves  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  those  who  would  like  to 
ride  free  on  their  efforts. 

2  When  other  competing  processed  fruit 
commodities  have  available  to  them  sales 
promotion  programs  supported  by  all  the 
growers  of  that  commodity  and  use  this  tool 
efTectlvely.  they  must  also  promote— educate 
the  consumer  as  to  the  value  of  their  product 
or  perish 

For  the  past  10  years  the  Industry  has  tried 
to  develop  a  voluntary  promotion  program 
Ciruugh  State  marketing  orders  and  the  Red 
Cherry  Institute.  The  score  to  date  stands: 
marketing  orders  In  two  States,  a  commission 
in  one  State,  and  no  supporting  legislation 
in  other  States.  Processor  voluntary  con- 
tributions have  gone  down.  Moneys  avail- 
able for  national  promotion  have  dropped 
yearly  or  barely  held  their  own.  In  1961 
they  discontinued  the  National  Cherry  Pie 
Contest  after  25  years  of  building  this  na- 
tional promotion. 

Congress  by  enacting  this  amendment  will 
not  be  forcing  cherry  growers  to  develop  a 
sales  promotion  program  here  or  abroad. 
Growers  and  processors  tliemselves  must  pay 
for  this  program  and  vote  In  a  marketing 
order  to  accomplish  Its  objectives.  However, 
Congress  wUl  be  correcting  an  Inequity  by 
giving  tiie  growers  and  processors  of  this 
Industry  equal  opportunity  under  law  to 
compete  with  other  commodity  Interests  In 
Florida,  California,  and  Hawaii.  In  the  true 
American  tradition,  the  growers  and  proc- 
essors of  this  Industry  are  asking  this  Con- 
gress— not  for  money,  not  for  advantage,  but 
fur  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  not  available  to  them  because  of  the 
geography  of  this  country.  As  farmers,  they 
cannot  establish  s  label  for  their  com- 
modity— but  stock  for  Montmorency  cherries 
Is  free  for  all  to  purchase — they  cannot  estab- 
lish a  patent  for  their  Improvements  In  re- 
search and  production  efficiency  but  they  can 
by  law.  If  this  Congress  so  determines,  stand 
united  behind  a  necessary  effort  tc  sell  the 
product  of  their  labors. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  204  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1955— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heuska, 
Mr.  Casi  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Allott. 
and  Mr.  Cttbtis)  submitted  bh  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R  10788)  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by    Mr.    Maurer,   one   of  its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  i>assed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
O.  Tate.  Jr.:  and 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  rellel  of  Merle  K. 
Lioessln. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  320)  to  amend  the  provisions 
contained  in  part  n  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  concerning  registration 
of  State  certificates  whereby  a  common 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle  may  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  within 
a  State,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Har- 
ris. Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Frkdel.  Mr.  BENNEtrr  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Springer,  and  Mr.  Collier  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature 
to  the  enrolled  Joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res. 
185)  to  defer  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreage  allotments 
for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, suidresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr,  WILEY: 
Excerpts  from  statement  by  hinoself  urging 
the  use  of  Col.  John  Gleiui  as  a  good-will 
ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  other 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union;  also 
an  editorial  from  television  stations  WITI, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  also  urging  the  use  of 
Col.  John  Glenn  as  a  good-will  ambassador. 


PROFITS    DP    DEFENSE    CONTRAC- 
TORS IN  THE  MISSILE  FIELD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  the 
Twin  City  Sentinel,  of  Winston -Salem. 
NC.  published  on  April  17  an  editorial 
entitled  "Missile  Buyers  and  Home  Buy- 
ers." which  made  some  timely  comments 
on  the  current  investigation  of  profits 
of  defense  contractors  in  the  missile 
field.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

Missile   Buyers   amo   Home   Buyebs 

The  current  Senate  investigation  of  profits 
among  defense  contractors  Is  best  under- 
stood If  one  bears  In  mind  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional procedures  of  contracting.  And  If 
those  procedures  are  accepted  as  fair,  it  be- 
cx>mes  plain  that  the  defense  contractors, 
including  Western  Electric,  were  not  paid 
something  for  nothing.  They  performed 
services  for  the  profits  they  received. 


At  issue  is  the  role  of  the  prime  oontrac- 
tor.  who  takes  reqjonaltoUlty  tea  the  produc- 
tion, completion,  and  aatlsfactory  pertonn- 
ance  of  khxic  major  job.  Western  Electric  s 
Nilce  misalle  asrtgrimgof  haTC  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  hearings.  Western  is  the 
prime  ccmtractor,  and  has  Bubcooitracted 
many  can^>onent8  of  the  Nike  system  to 
other  manufacturers,  sucb  as  Douglas  Air- 
craft, rather  than  develop  the  fantastically 
costiy  and  diversified  plant  faculties  to  build 
aU  the  Nllce  parts  Itself.  The  suhcontract(»Y 
n*turally  required  profits  on  their  sh/tres  of 
the  work. 

Then,  in  figuring  out  Its  own  profit,  West- 
em  took  the  total  ooet  of  the  work  com- 
pleted, Including  money  paid  to  subcontrac- 
tors, and  added  its  profit  percentage  to  that 
total,  niua  the  prime  contractor  takea  a 
profit  on  the  profit  paid  to  the  subcontrac- 
tor, who  in  turn  is  taking  a  profit  on  that 
paid  to  any  sub-suboontractors.  and  so  on. 

A  private  citizen  having  a  home  built 
would  pay  the  same  pyramided  profits  if  he 
turned  the  whole  job  (and  responsibility) 
over  to  a  single  contractor.  The  contractor 
would  hire  other  firms — plumbers,  roofers, 
electricians — to  do  parts  of  the  Job  his  own 
firm  was  not  equipped  to  do.  Since  he  would 
be  responsible  to  the  home  buyer  for  the 
quality  of  the  whole  job,  he  would  spend 
time  and  effort  making  sure  his  subcontrac- 
tors performed  satisfactorily.  He  would  earn 
a  profit  on  the  work  those  subcontractors  did 
by  (1)  checking  thetr  performance  and  (2) 
assuming  rcqxmslbllity  for  their  perform- 
ance. 

But  occasionally  a  home  buyer  has  the  time 
and  inclination  to  be  his  own  prime  con- 
tractor. He  deals  personally  with  each  firm 
that  has  a  hand  in  the  job,  selecting  them 
and  negotiating  with  them  on  prices.  That 
way  he  avoids  the  profit  pyramid  by  doing 
quite  a  bit  of  work  himself  and  by  taking 
over  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the 
various  systems  of  his  house  blend  into  a 
satisfactory  whole — no  plaster  torn  out  to 
put  in  a  forgotten  electric  circuit,  or  the  like. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  average  citi- 
zen Is  poorly  equipped  to  take  on  such  a 
duty,  and  comes  out  better  if  he  has  a  pro- 
fessional builder — or  a  watchful  architect — 
charged  with  overseeing  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  house. 

Then  there  Is  a  compromise  approach. 
The  home  buyer  can  select  a  shell  house,  or 
even  have  one  designed  and  built  to  his  spec- 
ifications. With  the  heaviest  and  trickiest 
part  of  the  Job  done,  he  can  then  finish  the 
house  himself,  perhaps  with  hired  help,  at 
a  saving.  A  reasonably  handy  man  does  not 
have  to  have  a  contractor's  guidance  when  It 
comes  to  laying  tile,  painting  (or  even  panel- 
ing) rooms,  landscaping  his  yard  or  many 
other  Jobs  required  to  make  a  shell  bouse  a 
home. 

Rathei  surprisingly,  this  discussion  of 
buUdlng  a  house  applies  quite  aptly  even  to 
Boreething  as  complicated  as  the  Nike  proj- 
ect. And  the  Government's  choices  are 
broadly  the  same  as  the  home  buyer's. 

The  CJovernment  could.  If  it  wished,  have 
built  up  within  the  Army  a  prime  contract- 
ing office  for  the  Klke,  with  the  nece&sary 
Bclentiflc  and  technical  personnel  to  parcel 
out  the  work  to  the  various  contractors,  per- 
haps do  son^  of  the  manufacturing  Itself, 
and  make  sure  everything  fitted  together 
properly  on  completion.  All  the  private  in- 
dustries involved  would  be  reduced.  In  ef- 
fect, to  subcontractors,  and  the  profit  pyra- 
mid eliminated.  The  catch  is  that  the 
Army's  prime  contracting  unit  would  be  a 
costly  operation  Itself.  Since  It  would  lack 
the  motives  for  economizing  that  apply  in 
private  industry,  this  unit  could  well  have 
proved  far  more  expensive  than  are  Western's 
prime  contracting  service.     Also  such  a  unit 
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would  Und  to  be  more  of  ft  permanent  Oov- 
ernment  expenee  tban  «  prlvmte  corporation 
hired  on  a  one-Job-at-a-tUne  baaU. 

But  ewn  without  an  eUborate  prime  con- 
tracting bureaucracy,  the  Oovemment  doee 
not  have  to  handle  erery  Item  of  equipment 
involved  In  the  Nike  iTstem  through  Weatem 
Dectrlc.  and  for  that  matter  It  doee  not. 
Uke  the  man  who  buya  a  ahell  houae,  the 
Army  haa  taken  the  Job  and  reeponalblUty 
of  buying  aome  minor  Nike  Itema  directly 
from  eubcontractora.  Theee  itema.  cablee 
and  trallera.  are  auiBclently  almUar  In  nature 
and  performance  standarda  to  things  with 
which  the  Army  haa  a  working  familiarity 
not  to  require  Weatem  Klectric'e  guarantee 
of  aatlaf action. 

Quite  poealbly.  the  Army  has  been  too 
timid  about  breaking  out  such  Items  from 
lU  prime  contracts,  and  thus  saving  money 
Even  In  a  project  as  sophisticated  as  the 
Nike  system,  there  la  a  lot  of  plain,  everyday 
hardware  Involved,  particularly  in  ground 
support  for  the  missiles. 

When  this  was  suggacted  In  the  Senate 
committee  hearings,  the  point  was  made  that 
Western  Klectrlc's  response  to  Army  pro- 
posals of  additional  breakouu  was  that 
Western  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  equipment  purchased 
directly  by  the  Army.  The  phrase  was 
bandied  about  that.  In  th^  way,  Western 
was  holding  the  Nike  system  captive. 

Here.  too.  our  homebulldlng  analogy  seems 
to  fit.  No  building  contractor  U  going  to 
take  responsibility  for  «noked-up  walls  if 
the  homeowner  adda  a  faulty  fireplace  on 
hia  own  hook,  or  for  the  «ucc*sa  of  a  do-lt- 
youraelf  Job  of  tile  laying.  Likewise.  It 
appears  unreasonable  to  suggest  a  defense 
contractor  should  accept  liability  for  any 
part  of  the  contract  that  Is  taken  out  of 
his  handa.  If  the  practice  of  breaking  out 
parts  of  prime  contractt  were  overdone — 
carried  past  the  point  where  the  armed 
services  are  actually  prepared  to  Uke  re- 
sponsibility—the  risk  of  failures  would  soar 
Western  Is  taking  no  more  than  normal  safe- 
guards of  Its  resources  and  repuUtlon  by  In- 
sUtlng  that  the  responsibility  be  shifted  tn 
all   breakouts 

There  remains  the  question  of  how  much 
profit  a  prime  contractor  should  take  on 
work  not  done  In  Its  own  shops.  As  Western 
Klectrlc's  president.  H.  I.  Romnes.  pointed 
out  at  a  recent  stockholders'  meeting.  It  Is 
not  really  poaaible  to  say.  under  present  de- 
fense project  accounting  procedures.  Just 
what  profit  is  taken  for  such  work.  He 
noted  that  Western's  profits  on  Nike,  over 
the  years,  have  amounted  to  3']  percent 
to  total  coats  to  the  Government.  That  Is 
definitely  a  substandard  margin  for  manu- 
facturing of  the  sort  in  which  Western  Is 
engaged.  Five  percent  or  more  would  not 
be   out  of  line 

Does  not  this  low  margin  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  Western  U  not 
doing  all  the  work  on  which  the  profit  Is 
based  Ln  Its  own  shops,  but  is  making  sure 
the   work   U  done   properly? 

Defense  contracting  is  one  of  the  biggest 
expenses  of  our  Federal  Oovemment  today. 
and  it  is  In  the  taxpayers'  Interest  for  Con- 
gress to  keep  a  questioning  eye  on  those 
contracts.  It  may  well  be.  as  Senator 
UcClkxxam.  investigating  subcommittee 
chairman,  suggests,  that  contracting  pro- 
cedures need  revision  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary payments  of  profits.  While  prime  con- 
tracting looks  like  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  getting  complicated  Jobs  done  properly, 
there  is  ample  reason  to  reexamine  the 
profit  margins  on  projects  where  subcon- 
tracting accounts  for  particularly  heavy  por- 
tions of  the  total  work  done.  Another  ques- 
tion that  needs  close  attention  Is  the  amount 
of  use  to  which  the  armed  services  put  the 
shell  house  type  of  contracting.     Certainly 
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the  services  should  not  shy  away  from  any 
responsibilities  they  are  equipped  to  assume 
*  through  this  method  of  economizing. 


DAVID  LAWRENCE'S  VIEW   OP  THE 
LITERACY   TEST    BILL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
no  journalist  has  endeavored  more  per- 
sistently or  consistently  to  alert  the  Na- 
tion to  vhe  true  Issue  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  the  so-called  literacy  test 
bill  than  has  the  respected  columnist  and 
editor.  David  Lawrence.  His  editorial  in 
the  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report  is  the  most  succinct  and  forceful 
summation  of  the  question  yet  written. 

Mr.  Lawrence  minces  no  worda  In 
pointing  out  that  a  desire  to  cater  to 
minorities  has  caused  many  lawmakers 
"to  forget  the  basic  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  to  take  refuge  In  the 
questionable  doctrine  that  the  end  Justi- 
fies the  means.  '  He  points  out  with 
complete  documentation  that  the  Con- 
stitution plainly  vests  in  the  States  the 
power  to  prescribe  voter  qualifications, 
and  warns  that  the  setting  of  a  precedent 
of  ignoring  the  Constitution  for  expedi- 
ence in  the  current  instance  could  result 
in  the  States'  losing  all  their  rights. 

This  distinguished  writer  declares: 

Either  we  will  conduct  our  democracy  by 
the  tenets  of  a  written  Constitution,  or  we 
will  begin  to  erode  our  traditions  and  our 
ethics  by  contending  that,  because  the  ob- 
jective seems  worthy,  nothing  else  matters. 

He  concludes  with  the  call  for  an  In- 
formed electorate  'to  persuade  our 
elected  officers  to  be  courageously  guided 
by  conscience  and  thus  to  preserve  rep- 
resentative government  in  America." 

There  is  a  messaKe  In  Mr  Lawrence's 
editorial,  not  only  for  every  Member  of 
Congress,  but  also  for  every  American. 
I  ask  unanimou-s  consent.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WrrHouT  CoNScixNCS 
I  By  David  Lawrence  i 

Representative  government  In  America 
cannot  succeed  If  most  of  our  elected  legu- 
lators  are  without  conscience-  If  they  resort 
to  political  tricks  and  stratagems  which  the 
people  would  repudiate  If  they  took  the  time 
to  learn  the  whole  story 

The  assumption  of  the  politician  is  f  at 
the  people  can  be  fooled  or  that  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  facts 
This  Is  what  Is  behind  much  of  the  chican- 
ery of  modem  politics 

Today,  for  example.  It  Is  p>opular  In 
Congress  to  cater  to  the  so-called  minority 
vote  Whenever  the  cry  of  clvU  rlghU  U 
raised.  Senators  and  Represenutlvea  from 
cities  in  the  North  tend  to  forget  the  basic 
principles  of  constitutional  law  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  questionable  doctrine  that 
the  end   Jiistlfles   the  means. 

En\lnent  Republicans.  Including  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party,  are  Jiist  as  much  to  blame 
as  Democratic  leaders  and  other  members 
of  the  majority  party. 

It  Is  discouraging,  too.  to  find  that  Influ- 
ential newspapers  in  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters brush  aside  as  specious  or  Irrelevant 
the   argument   of   unconstitutionality   made 


against  the  proposed  law  to  fix  a  sixth -grade 
education  as  a  sufficient  literacy  teat  for 
voter  qualification.  Either  we  will  conduct 
our  democracy  by  the  tenets  of  a  written 
Constitution,  or  we  will  begin  to  erode  our 
traditions  and  our  ethics  by  contending 
that,  becauae  the  objective  seems  worthy, 
nothing  else  matters. 

The  Constitution  plainly  vests  In  the 
States  the  power  to  prescribe  what  shall  be 
the   qualifications  for  eligibility  to  vote. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unlt«d  State* 
In  decUlon  after  decision — even  as  recently 
1^  1059 — has  recognized  this  right  of  the 
States  and  has  specifically  upheld  literacy 
tesu  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  eligibility 
for  voting. 

Now  come  the  champions  of  civil  rights 
to  say  that  the  14th  and  16th  amendments 
contain  clauses  which  permit  Congress  at 
any  time  negatively  to  override  any  State 
law  In  the  field  of  voting  and  to  substitute 
an  affirmative  definition  of  what  the  quali- 
fications for  voting  shall  be. 

The  Constitution  says  that  no  State  shall 
malLe  any  law  that  denies  or  abridges  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  color  or  raoa  or  sex. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  Congrees  can 
substitute  Its  own  Judgment  and  specify 
how  literacy,  for  Instance,  shall  be  deter- 
mined 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  file  suits  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  by  State  officials  In 
passing  on  the  eligibility  of  voters.  But  no- 
where in  the  ConstltuUon  1-  there  the  slight- 
est authority  given  to  Congress  to  write  a 
law  subetltutlng  Federal  specifications  for 
the   voter  qualifications  fixed  by  a  Stats. 

If  this  were  accepted  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  then  Congress  could  at  any 
time  pass  a  law  fixing  16  or  even  14  years 
as  the  age  for  voting,  or  stipulating  Its 
own  standards  of  efficiency  for  employment. 
or  setting  forth  lu  own  standards  of  educa- 
tion m  the  granting  of  diplomas  or  college 
degrees  The  States  could  thus  lose  all  their 
rights 

The  Constitution  dees  give  Congress  the 
power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce 
the  antldlscrlmlnstlon  clauses  of  the  14th 
and  1 5th  amendmenU  But  the  word  "en- 
force" relates  to  the  fixing  of  penalties  or 
the  scope  of  Judicial  procedures.  This  does 
not  ijrant  Congress  the  right  to  pass  new 
laws  professedly  aimed  st  preventing  abuaes 
while  actually  substituting  iU  own  set  of 
voter  quallficatloi^  for  thoae  of  the  States. 
These  Issues  have  been  fully  debated  In 
the  last  few  weeks  In  the  Senate.  Pear  that 
a  majority  of  Senators,  Influenced  by  the 
presence  of  a  larg«  population  of  Negro  voters 
In  their  States,  might  pass  the  blU  declaring 
a  sixth-grade  education  as  a  sulBclcnt  stand- 
ard Tor  literacy  caused  southern  Senators  to 
start  a  filibuster  They  hoped  to  squelch  the 
measure  by  prolonged  debat*— a  right  they 
possess  under  existing  rules  In  the  Senate. 
The  sponsors  of  the  measure,  however. 
strove  to  get  a  record  vote  on  the  literacy 
bit:  lUelf  Some  Senators  voted  against  shut- 
ting off  debate  so  as  to  avoid  a  deelalon  on 
the  main  bill.  Others  voted  against  closing 
the  debate  with  the  hope  that  this  would 
make  It  unnecessary  for  them  to  vote  In  favor 
of  the  literacy  bill  Some  fear  that  rival  can- 
didates for  their  seats  In  Congraas  may  mis- 
represent a  position  taken  on  principle  as 
really  an  opposition  to  civil  rights.  All 
honor  to  thoae  Members  who  have  resisted 
such  temptations. 

But  too  many  men  In  public  life  succumb 
to  the  tricks  of  politics.  They  are  too  readily 
Inclined  to  believe  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means— whether  In  enacting  leglalation 
or  tn  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  win  elective 
ofllce. 

ThU  Is  why  we  can  become  the  victims 
of  government  without  consclenee. 
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Only  an  informed  electorate  can  persuade 
our  elected  ofllcers  to  be  courageously  guided 
by  conscience  and  thtis  to  preserre  repre- 
sentative government  In  America. 


\^EWS  OF  ROBERT  MOSES  ON  SUB- 
SIDIES FOR  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
Robert  Moses,  of  New  York  City,  is  known 
as  a  great  expert  on  city  planning  and 
city  organization.  Tlie  other  day  he 
made  a  very  Interesting  obserratlon  on 
the  proposal  for  subsidies  for  mass  trans- 
portation. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  proposals 
made  by  the  administration  may  be  quite 
excessive,  and  may  involve  the  Congress 
in  a  tremendously  expaislve  program 
which  would  not  solve  the  basic  problem. 

Mr.  Moses  said.  In  part: 

We  are  becoming  hysterical  and  prodigal 
about  aid  to  ailing  commuter  railroads  and 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  advautagea  of  mass 
transportation. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

We  should  not  be  too  generous  with  public 
moneys  in  subsidizing  rails  to  insure  ade- 
quate commuter  service  until  they  demon- 
strate more  self-reliance,  ingenuity,  and  en- 
terprise. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Image 
and  symbol  makers  of  Madison  Ave- 
nue are  ruling  the  land.    He  said: 

Not  so  long  ago  the  slogan  was  "A  chicken 
in  every  pot  and  two  cara  In  every  garage." 
Now.  It's  rock  comlsh  hen  and  mass  trans- 
portation. 

The  difHculty  with  the  blU  Is  that  It 
would  subsidize  the  wealthiest,  most  af- 
fluent sections  of  our  society,  and  it 
would  do  so  at  great  expense  aiMl  it 
would  do  so  even  though  the  alternate 
methods  of  solving  the  serious  problem 
have  not  begun  to  be  explored. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle describing  Mr.  Moses'  talk  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moses    Bxi-iTTLEa    Rail    Hystkku    in    Mass 

Transport  Proposals 

(By  Joseph  C.  Ingraham) 

Robert  Moses,  reflecting  a  highway  build- 
er's view,  asserted  yesterday  that  "we  are 
becoming  hysterical  and  prodigal  about  aid 
to  ailing  commuter  railroads  and  tend  to  ex- 
aggerate the  advantages  of  mass  tranqxuta- 
tlon." 

He  attributed  the  plight  of  the  railroads 
mainly  to  the  men  who  run  them,  contend- 
ing that  rail  executives  still  cling  to  out- 
moded thinking  and  conduct. 

A  part  of  the  railroads'  troubles,  he  said, 
is  the  refusal  of  regulatory  agencies  to  grant 
f.ire  Increases  when,  with  proper  control,  they 
would  have  facilitated  major  improvements 
St  low  cost. 

In  a  major  discussion  of  transportation 
problems  at  the  National  Highway  Users  Con- 
ference tn  Washington  Mr.  Moses  also  said 
that  past  performance  of  railroads  Indicated 
that  "we  should  not  be  too  generous  with 
public  moneys  In  subsidizing  rails  to  Insure 
adequate  commuter  service  until  they  dem- 
onstrate more  self-reliance.  Ingenuity,  and 
enterprlae." 


POLICY   CHANGES  BUCCZSTED 

He  called  also  for  repeal  of  discriminatory 
legtslatlon,  exeeealTe  regulation  and  reorgan- 
laatiOQ  of  Federal  agencies  under  central 
Buperviaion. 

"If  conaolirtatlon  of  large  railroads  will 
forestall  nationallzatLons,  why  let  a  somno- 
lent agency  that  Inspires  little  confidence 
stall  the  merger  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroads?"  he  asked.  (The 
agency  referred  to  is  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.) 

Mr.  Moses  voiced  praise  and  criticism  of 
President  Kennedy's  transportation  program. 
He  called  it  Imaginative,  courageous,  far- 
sighted,  and  conducive  to  constructive 
thinking  to  meet  the  accumulating  chal- 
lenges of  inetr(^x)lltan  growth. 

But  be  said  the  program  was  "too  com- 
prehensive, too  generous  and  too  much  In  the 
direction  of  bureaucratic  central  control  and 
discouraging  of  private  initiative. 

It  poses  the  threat  of  "the  Inevitable  po- 
licing of  massive  Federal  aid,"  he  added. 

OVESAIX  LEGERDEMAIN 

llr.  lioees  also  attacked  the  President's 
ideas  for  an  overall  mass  transportation 
policy. 

"Becatree  rail,  rubber,  air  and  vrater  travel 
all  are  forms  of  transportation  and  can  be 
convczJently  grouped,"  he  said,  "we  fondly 
coBclude  they  should  be  operated  as  one," 
he  tc4d  the  conference. 

"But  where  do  we  find  the  geniuses  to  do 
this  legerdemain?"  he  asked. 

Asserting  that  image  and  symbol  makers 
of  Ifadlson  Avenue  were  ruling  the  land,  Mr. 
Mosea  added : 

"Hot  so  long  ago  the  slogan  was  'a  chicken 
in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in  every  garage.' 
Now  itl  rock  cornlsh  hen  and  mass  trans- 
portation." 

He  was  also  skeptical  of  the  advantages 
of  "shotgun  marriages"  between  rival  forms 
of  transportation.  And  he  warned  that 
roadbullding  paralysis  might  result  If  the 
Kennedy  propoeal  requiring  highway  plans 
to  Include  all  forms  of  transportation  in  a 
complex  dictated  by  central  agencies  in 
Washington  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Moses,  who  is  Mayor  Wagner's  liaison 
in  Federal-State-clty  arterial  planning,  also 
offered  a  broad  program  to  mitigate  traffic 
Jams.  His  recommendations  included  buses 
on  expressways;  staggered  working  hours, 
night  trucking  and  large  cash  subsidies  to 
encourage  tenant  and  business  relocation 
from  right-of-way  needed  for  roads  in  con- 
gested urban  areas. 


WITI-TVS  FINE  EDITORIALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
television,  which  has  been  stanchly  criti- 
cized. Is  beginning  to  make  a  solid  pub- 
lic interest  contribution  through  mean- 
ingful and  courageous  editorials.  One 
of  the  Nation's  best  examples  of  this  is 
station  Wm-TV  in  Milwaukee,  recently 
cited  for  public  service  distinction  for 
Its  editorials. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  an  en- 
thusiastic pat  on  the  back  to  WTTI-TV 
for  these  excellent  editorials.  Thought- 
ful, courageous,  imaginative  wm  ed- 
itorials are  helping  Wisconsin  citizens  to 
understand  key  public  questions  by  pre- 
senting soundly  reasoned  opinions. 

Responsible  for  WITI's  distinctive  in- 
novation in  programing  are  General 
Manager  Roger  LeGrand  and  Carl  Zim- 
mermann,  director  of  news  and  public 
affairs.  My  congratulations  to  these 
men  and  their  associates  for  a  good  Job 
well  done. 


An  example  of  WITI's  willingness  to 
take  a  tough-minded,  unpopular  position 
on  a  vital  issue  was  a  recent  editorial 
entitled  "A  Warm  Milwaukee  Reception 
for  Cuban  Refugees." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
itorial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Warm  Milwaukee   RBCEPnoif  tor   Cuban 

REmOEKS 

Mr.  ZiMMESMANM.  Twenty-flvc  Cuban  ref- 
ugee families  are  coming  to  Milwaukee. 
They'll  need  your  help  and  understanding. 

Twenty  Milwaukee  dvle  and  religious  or- 
ganizatlons  are  paving  the  way  for  the  arrival 
of  over  80  refugees  from  Castro's  Cuba.  The 
first  Milwaukee  destined  flights  in  freedom 
planeload — 25  famines — will  arrive  here  June 
9  to  begin  a  new  life.  The  Milwaukee  Area 
Cuban  Resettlement  Committee,  which  ^as 
undertaken  the  task  of  finding  sponsors  for 
these  people,  says  the  response  has  been  good 
and  the  program  Is  shaping  up  well. 

On  April  5.  wm-TV  editorial  endorsed  the 
Idea  of  resettling  theee  people  in  our  com- 
munity. We  were  gratified  by  the  many  peo- 
ple who  voiced  their  support;  but.  of  course, 
there  were  some  who  protested.  There  were 
those  who  said,  "We've  got  enough  problems 
without  bringing  In  another  planeload." 
There  were  those  who  said,  "We  dont  have 
enough  Jobs  for  otir  own  people.  Why  should 
we  add  to  that  burden?" 

We'd  like  to  pcHnt  oat  to  them  that  theee 
Cuban  ref vigees  are  not  asking  for  handouts, 
they're  not  asking  for  pity,  and  they're  not 
asking  for  someone  else's  Job-  They're  only 
asking  for  a  chance  to  share  with  us  the 
freedoms  and  opportunities  of  the  free  world. 
They  are  anxious  to  become  a  petrt  of  our 
community  to  help  it  to  grow  and  to  grow 
with  it. 

Others  have  come  before  than  and  with 
help  and  encouragement  they  began  to  carve 
a  place  for  themselves.  People  like  Dr.  Ra- 
fael Iturralde,  who  humbly  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  In  surgery  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital after  practicing  medicine  in  Cuba  for 
15  years: 

Dr.  iTtTSXALOX.  When  I  come  to  United 
States,  I  leave  all  my  property  and  every- 
thing over  there  to  be  able  to  make  a  living 
here  as  a  free  man. 

There  are  mAny  Cubans  that  want  to  come 
here  to  Milwaukee  to  work  Just  as  we  are 
doing.  I  am  very  happy  living  here.  People 
have  been  very  nice  to  ub,  ^nd  I  have  met 
wonderful  p>eople  that  are  willing  to  help  us 
BO  I  thank  all  of  them  for  the  help  that  they 
have  been  giving  to  us. 

Mr.  ZiMMXKMAiTN.  The  Jtme  9  flight  in 
freedom  will  bring  us  more  people  like  I^. 
Iturralde — skilled  people  reed.y  and  willing  to 
work  and  to  learn — new  assets  to  our  com- 
munity. 

The  20  organizations  which  have  formed 
the  local  Cuban  Resettlement  Committee 
have  tackled  a  big  task.  Under  their  leader- 
ship, Milwaukee  will  assume  its  share  of  the 
free  wcH'ldl  obligation.  The  committee 
needs  the  coc^>««tion  of  this  cocnmunity, 
and  the  80  refugees  from  Castro's  commu- 
nism need  our  warm  reception. 


SOVIET   OIL   IN   CEYLON 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
last  Thursday  I  sp<^e  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  warned  that  if  the  United 
States  and  Its  NATO  allies  do  not  take 
action  promptly  and  firmly  to  check 
the  Soviet  oil  offensive,  our  Interests 
throughout  the  world  could  be  deeply 
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Injured.  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  last 
year  the  Soviets  have  undertaken  new 
negotiations  and  activities  In  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Ceylon.  In  each  case,  the 
Soviet  promise  to  develop  oil  resources 
and  operations  for  the  k)cal  government 
is  an  attractive  bait  to  nationalistic 
feelings,  and  Incidentally  a  clever  Com- 
munist tactic  to  undermine  private  en- 
terprise markets. 

Today  news  reports  reveal  the  extent 
of  Soviet  gains  in  Ceylon.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  seizing  the  facilities  of  one 
British  and  two  American  oil  companies 
to  be  used  by  the  newly  formed  Govern- 
ment-owned Ceylon  petroleum  corpora- 
tion. This  company  will  be  principally 
supplied  with  products  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  Ceylon  has  gotten  $71  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  aid  and  has  a  3-to-l  favor- 
able trade  balance  with  the  United 
States. 

Madam  President,  this  action  gives 
added  urgency  to  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  take  action  through 
NATO  and  the  OECD.  A  common  oil 
policy  must  be  devised  and  enforced. 
As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  we  should 
actively  work  for:  nrst.  imlform  oil  pol- 
icies for  the  entire  NATO  community 
comparable  to  current  weapons  pro- 
grams, with  curbs  on  Imports  of  Soviet 
oil  for  each  country;  second,  common 
policies  with  regard  to  preventing  West- 
em  supplies  to  the  Communists  of  oil 
transportaticm.  piiiellne.  extracting  or 
refinery  equipment;  third,  continued 
public  disclosure  of  Soviet  price-cutting 
tactics  designed  to  hurt  not  Just  the 
West,  but  also  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries dependent  on  oil  revenues;  and. 
fourth,  a  determined  effort,  with  or  with- 
out Government  assistance,  to  Increase 
oil  exploration  or  reserves  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  more  removed  from 
the  Soviet  pressures. 

Madam  President.  I  would  also  like 
to  add  my  vigorous  support  for  some 
language  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  cover 
situations  involving  the  seizure  of 
American  property  abroad.  Although  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  language 
adopted  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee last  week  is  entirely  adequate  to 
meet  the  threat,  it  is  clearly  time  to 
take  stock  of  the  treatment  American 
private  enterprise  is  getting  In  coun- 
tries that  have  received  generous 
amounts  of  American  foreign  aid  paid 
for  by  taxes  on  the  American  people  and 
on  American  private  enterprise 

Madam  President,  let  me  repeat,  if  we 
do  not  act  quickly  against  the  Soviet 
oil  offensive,  we  may  soon  find  ourselves 
drowned  in  a  gush  of  Communist  pe- 
troleum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  guidelines  can  be 
laid  down  in  these  crucial  areas  now.  be- 
fore the  Soviet  offensive  reaches  full 
strength,  then  the  growing  economic 
power  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
United  States  can  be  brought  to  bear 


promptly  and  effectively  to  reduce  the 
Soviet  threat.  If  we  act  now.  the  Soviet 
tactics  to  divide  and  conquer,  infiltrate 
and  Influence,  can  be  blvmted.  If  we 
wait,  we  may  eventually  find  to  our  dis- 
may that  the  Industrial  might  of  the 
Common  Market  and  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  underdeveloped  countries,  now 
encouraged  by  our  own  foreign  aid  ef- 
forts, may  be  built  on  a  foundation  of 
oil-rich  Communist  quicksand. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  United  States 
to  refuse  to  import  Soviet  oil.  or  to  can- 
cel Defense  Department  contracts  with 
foreign  firms  that  import  it,  as  we  re- 
cently did  in  Japan.  We  must  sit  down 
with  our  allies,  and  with  the  underde- 
veloped nations  and  tak-^  the  lead  in 
working  out  and  putting  into  effect 
measures  to  protect  not  our  financial 
interests  but  the  free  world's  security. 


LITHUANIAN    FREEDOM    FIGHTERS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a  most  in- 
teresting book  by  K.  V.  Tauras.  entitled 
'Guerrilla  Warfare  on  the  Amber  Coast" 
K.  V.  Tauras  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  free- 
dom fighter  whose  identity  must  be  with- 
held for  obvious  reasons. 

The  book  is  a  story  of  determined  re- 
sistance against  totalitarianism,  against 
the  Nazis,  and  against  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  period  1940  to  1950.  The  narra- 
tive is  based  for  the  most  part  on  per- 
sonal accounts  of  people  who  lived  in 
Lithuania  and  escaped  to  the  West, 
statements  by  defecting  Soviet  ofBclals. 
articles  in  the  Lithuanian  underground 
press,  and  items  appeariiig  recently  in 
official  Communist  releases.  It  is  the 
story  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  coura- 
geous and  determined  minority  even  in 
the    face   of   apparently   hopeless   odds. 

The  preface  prepared  by  Leo  Cheme, 
executive  director  of  the  Research  In- 
stitute of  America,  provides  a  fitting 
start  for  this  work  and  illuminates  some 
of  the  areas  where  guerrilla  warfare  can 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom.  As  Leo 
Cherne  points  out: 

We  should  not  be  deaf  to  the  meaning 
that  1»  here  for  ub  aa  we  make  our  decision* 
on  Cuba,  on  Laos,  on  Vietnam,  on  the 
Congo — for  there  Is  a  warning  here  for  us 
as  well 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Introduction  to  "Guer- 
rilla Warfare  on  the  Amber  Coast,"  by 
Leo  Cherne,  be  printed  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OUEKBILLA     WAaTABK    ON     THE    AmBKB    CoAST 
INTKODUCTION 

Although  most  of  us  have  never  visited 
Lithuania,  the  "amiber  coast"  of  the  title, 
we  are  by  no  means  unfamiliar  with  the 
tragic  tale  of  the  small  nation,  imbued  with 
traditions  as  deep  as  the  roots  of  Its  people, 
taking  up  arms  against  a  gigantic  Invader 
Perhaps  most  real  to  us  of  all  these  events 
In  recent  times  Is  the  Hunstartan  revolution 
of  195S  which  was  played  out  on  the  world's 
stage  to  a  worldwide  audience  and  became 
one  or  freedom's  most  historic  acts  of  faith 

This  was  an  experience  Indelibly  engraved 
upon  the  entire  free  world  Of  the  struggle 
In  Lithuania,   we   knew  much   less,   and   yet 


tbs  memory  of  Hungary's  few  tragic  daya  of 
freedom  should  help  us  In  some  measure  to 
comprehend  the  sacrlAce.  the  oourage  and 
the  indomlUble  will  of  the  Lithuanians 
whose  story  U  told  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
In  the  past  decade,  too,  we  have  become 
familiar  with  Soviet  "wars  of  national  Ubera- 
tlon."  We  haTe  seen  Soviet  tanks  aa  they 
approached  to  liberate  Budapest.  We  have 
seen  Cuba  and  the  Cuban  people  m  they 
have  been  liberated  by  Pldel  Castro.  We  have 
now  In  Europe  and  In  our  own  country  many 
refugees  who  bave  fled  in  ragged  terror  from 
the  glorlee  of  Soviet  liberation.  There  la 
reflected  in  the  faces  of  thee*  ezUea,  many 
of  them  Lithuanian,  a  frustration  and  tragic 
lose  which  dwarfs  even  the  most  generous 
compassion  extended  to  them  by  those  Uv- 
Ing  freely  In  the  West.  This  book  tells  of 
some  of  these  people  who,  risking  their  Uvea 
and  everything  else  they  had,  determined 
that  in  Lithuania,  at  least,  the  spu-k  of  their 
nation  would  be  kept  alive 

It  Is  not  our  business  here  to  review  the 
history  of  Lithuania.  The  history  of  this 
northern  Baltic  nation,  now  absorbed  Into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt  Republics,  la 
covered  adequately  enough  for  our  purpoaee 
In  the  opening  chapters  of  thla  book.  Just 
as  the  Baltic  Sea  casts  up  pieces  of  amber 
on  her  shores  when  the  wind  whips  the 
waves  to  fury.  so.  too  history  throws  upon 
this  small  nation  the  crises  that  ravage  her 
hemisphere. 

Since  the  11th  centtiry.  Lithuania  has  been 
embroiled  In  the  conflicts  raging  across  Eu- 
rope In  our  own  century  alone  she  has 
l>een  the  victim  of  treachery  which  resulted 
In  Invasion  by  Oermany  from  the  west  and 
usurpation  by  Riissla  from  the  east.  Despite 
decades  of  cruel  domination,  however,  the 
spirit  of  this  nation  has  not  broken.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  has  steadfastly  persevered 
without  even  the  spotlight  of  history  to  en- 
courage It. 

The  story  of  the  Lithuanian  Freedom  Army 
(LFA)  fighting  with  Inferior  weapons  but 
superior  will  against  the  brutal  NKVD  forces, 
daring  to  print  and  circulate  newspapers  and 
posters,  destroying  records  of  patriots.  Incit- 
ing the  people  to  boycott  mock  elections, 
protecting  the  property  of  deported  cltlsens, 
raiding  Soviet  supplies,  rescuing  many  of 
those  doomed  to  mass  deportation— In  short 
people  dedicated  to  the  wUl  to  resUt 
tyranny  —has  much  to  teach  us  In  the  West. 
There  Is  much  In  the  so-called  peaceful 
nation  of  Lithuania  that  parallels  the  so- 
called  peaceful  world  today.  In  Lithuania 
from  1944  to  1953.  no  armies  clashed  on  bat- 
tleflelds.  No  tanks  engaged  enemy  tanks  In 
battle  No  war,  as  too  many  of  us  have  come 
t*i  define  war,  existed  And  yet.  neither  was 
there  peace — peace  as  we  were  once  taught 
to  expect  It. 

Small,  highly  organized,  effective  groups 
of  guerrillas  thwarted  within  Lithuania  the 
Soviet  plans  for  collecUvlzatlon.  Small  steel- 
nerved  groups  aaaasslnated  Soviet  terror- 
masters  sent  to  subdue  their  nation.  Small 
unarmed  groups  of  literate  men  wrote  and 
dlsuibuted  material  denying  the  legality  of 
Russian  occupation  and  encouraging  the 
people  to  resist  At  no  time  were  these 
groups  who  made  up  the  Lithuanian  Free- 
dom Army  of  sutwtantlal  size.  At  no  time 
did  they  delude  themselves  Into  believing 
that  they  could  drive  the  Soviets  out  of  their 
nation  Their  object  was  rather  to  harass, 
to  delay,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
West,  and  above  all  to  remind  the  people  that 
they  were  victims  of  aggression,  not  part- 
ners in  the  glorious  Soviet  state. 

In  a  world  where  this  book  can  be  written, 
peace  alone  Is  not  and  cannot  be  the  proper 
objective  of  effective  diplomacy.  Peace  alone 
cannot  be  the  objective  In  a  world  where 
slavery  is  foisted  upon  whole  nations  under 
the  guise  of  democracy;  where  blatant  im- 
perlall-st  agi^resslon  la  camouflaged  aa  a  war 
of  national  liberation.     Hungary  and  Llthu- 
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anla  are  but  two  of  those  already  sacrificed 
to  this  kind  of  diplomacy. 

There  are  episodes  to  come  In  this  book 
which  may  shock  and  repel  thoee  who  have 
come  to  regard  modern  warfare  as  either 
neatly  uniformed  armies  facing  each  other 
across  barricades  or  nuclear  holocaust  too 
horrible  to  envision.  Guerrilla  warfare  la 
brutality  seen  close  up.  But  as  our  own 
Government  has  belatedly  come  to  realize. 
It  Is  an  effective  weapon  In  many  of  the  small 
nations  ciurently  slated  for  Soviet  liberation. 

The  Lithuanian  Freedom  Army  has  much 
to  teach  us  of  guerrilla  tactics.  A  small 
band  of  highly  mobile,  supremely  trained 
forces  disciplined  to  silent,  effective  action. 
In  the  years  from  1944  to  1952.  succeeded 
In  thwarting  major  Soviet  objectives  and 
kept  alive  in  their  country  the  sense  of  na- 
tional unity  which  today  distinguishes  Lith- 
uania from  any  other  Soviet  republic.  And 
all  this  done  with  no  Illusion  of  final  vic- 
tory. 

Today,  the  Lithuanian  Freedom  Army  Is 
disbanded.  Its  members  like  shadows  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  people  once  again.  Farm 
collectivization.  Soviet  troop  reinforcements 
ultimately  forced  these  soldiers  to  concen- 
trate on  peaceful  resistance,  a  resistance 
which  Is  not  without  Its  effects  today  In 
Lithuania  Perhaps  It  Is  Ineherent  In  the 
democracies  of  the  West  that  we  recognize 
crisis  belatedly.  Perhaps  It  Is  also  character- 
istic that  we  react,  at  least  Initially.  In  an 
Inadequate  manner.  But  It  Is  not  and  can- 
not be  Inherent  that  freemen  fall  totally  to 
recognize  the  Jeopardy  they  share. 

"Guerrilla  Warfare  on  the  Amber  Coast"  Is, 
above  all,  a  personal  document.  It  trans- 
cends factional  Interests.  It  Is  a  story  of 
men  dedicated  to  an  Ideal  beyond  them- 
selves and  committed  to  the  defense  of  that 
Ideal  In  any  and  all  ways  consistent  with 
their  heritage  As  such.  It  should  be  ours 
as  well  as  his  who  lived  and  wrote  It. 

We  should  not  be  deaf  to  the  meaning 
that  Is  here  for  us  as  we  make  our  decisions 
on  Cuba,  on  Laos,  on  Vietnam,  on  the  Con- 
go— for  there  Is  a  warning  here  for  us  as  well. 
From  the  freedom  fighter  who  wrote  this 
book  come  these  words:  "As  the  periphery 
of  the  free  world  is  eroded  by  Incessant  So- 
viet and  Communist  Chinese  maneuvers.  It 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  West 
does  not  possess  an  endless  supply  of  small 
nations,  the  sacrifice  of  which,  some  may 
BtUl  unreallstlcally  hope,  will  Indefinitely 
{xistpone  a  confrontation  between  the  free 
world   and    a  dehumanized   totalitarianism." 

Leo  Chehne. 

Ne\^'  York.  January  3.  1962. 


EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  Dr. 
James  E.  Allen.  Jr..  commissioner  of 
education  and  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  recently 
appeared  before  the  House  Education 
Committee  to  testify  on  H.R.  10180,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  a  Federal  allot- 
ment to  each  St.ite  of  2  r>ercent  of  the 
State's  school  expenditures. 

In  his  testimony  on  this  bill,  which  I 
myself  have  not  vet  had  an  opE>ortunity 
to  study  in  detail.  Dr.  Allen  made  an 
e.xcellent  summary  of  the  New  York 
State  record  in  the  field  of  education.  He 
also  made  a  proposal,  which  deserves  very 
.spHou.s  consideration,  that  a  national 
advi.sory  board  be  established  in  the  field 
of  education  "to  determine  the  character 
and  scope  of  our  responsibility  as  a  na- 
tion for  education  and  how  best  to  struc- 
ture education  a;  the  Federal  level  for 
carrying  out  that  responsibility."  Dr. 
Allen  reaffirms  the  need  for  strong  State 
control  and  leadership  in  the  field.    He 


gives  special  reference  also  to  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  dealing  with  special 
urban  projects  which  can  play  such  an 
Important  role  In  the  crowded  and  often 
substandard  conditions  of  some  cities' 
education  systems. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Dr.  Allen's  remarks  for  the  study  and 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statxmknt  bt  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commis- 

SIONEX  of  EIDUCATION  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NeW 

York,  on  H.R.  10180,  To  Authorize  As- 
sistance to  States  fob  the  Financial 
Support  of  Public  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondart  Education,  Mat  1,  1962 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  is  James  E,  Allen,  Jr, 
I  am  commissioner  of  education  and  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  and  to  present  my  views 
relative  to  HJi.  10180. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Is  the  oldest  State  educational  system  In  the 
world.  It  was  established  In  1784  and  con- 
sUtutes  the  entire  education  system  of  New 
York  State,  public  and  private,  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  graduate  schools. 
It  consists  of  6.700  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  191  colleges  and  universities,  700  li- 
braries, 200  museums,  and  230  historical 
societies. 

There  are  3,707,000  students  enrolled  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
university,  of  which  2,857,000  are  In  the 
public  schools.  Enrollment  In  the  colleges 
and  universities  totals  437,000,'  of  which 
over  60  percent  are  In  privately  supported 
institutions. 

At  the  present  time  public  school  enroll- 
ment Is  Increasing  in  New  York  State  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  85,000  students  a  year. 
We  expect  to  enroll  3,478,000  students  In  our 
public  schools  by  1970.  an  Increase  of  almost 
25  percent  over  1960s  enrollment.  During 
the  same  period  we  are  making  plans  for  a 
doubling  of  enrollment  at  the  higher  edu- 
cation level. 

Total  expenditures  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  are  expected  to  be 
$1,908  million  for  the  school  year  1961-62. 
Of  this  amount  approximately  $273  million 
Is  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service.  Cur- 
rent operating  expenditures  for  public 
schools  have  more  than  doubled  since 
1954-55  and  are  expected  to  double  again  by 
1970, 

Revenues  from  the  State  presently  provide 
approximately  43  percent  (1961-62)  of  the 
total  support  for  the  public  schools  (ex- 
pected to  be  49  percent  for  1962-63),  with 
54  jjercent  of  the  total  being  raised  by  locally 
levied  taxes,  and  the  remaining  3  percent 
coming  from  the  Federal  Government. 

New  York  State  has  a  good  record,  gen- 
erally speaking,  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion. State  aid  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  has  Increased  from  $250 
million  In  1950-51  to  $805  million  this 
1961-62  school  year.  At  the  recent  session 
of  the  legislature,  a  new  State  aid  plan  was 
enacted  which  will  provide  well  over  $100 
million  In  new  aid  to  the  school  districts 
for  1962-63.  This  is  the  largest  Increase  in 
State  aid  for  education  ever  voted  In  a  single 
year  In  New  York  State,  Approximately  42 
percent  of  the  total  State  budget  is  cur- 
rently devoted  to  the  support  of  education. 

Local  funds  for  the  public  schools  have 
Increased  also — from  $345  million   In   1950- 


>  A  total  of  227,700  full-time  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates,  109.300  part-time  under- 
graduates and  graduates,  and  100,000  esti- 
mated number  of  unclassified  students. 


51  to  $1,030  million  for  the  current  year, 
1961-62.  Thus,  during  this  period  State  aid 
has  Increased  by  222  percent  and  local  funds 
have  risen  by  200  percent. 

Along  with  the  action  to  Increase  general 
State  aid,  steps  were  taken  to  ellmluate  sev- 
eral special  aids  which  by  their  very  nature 
operate  to  restrict  local  control. 

We  hear  much  these  days,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  need  for  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion. We  hear  less  about  the  amounts  and 
kinds  of  Federal  funds  which  presently  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  education  In  our 
country.  New  York  State,  for  example.  In 
1958-69,  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
data  are  available,  received  over  $120  million 
of  Federal  funds  earmarked  for  educational 
purjKJses.  This  was  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  expendltiire  for  educa- 
tion during  that  year.  Approximately  $42.3 
million  of  this  total  was  received  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  $22.4  mil- 
lion for  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  $38.8  million  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; and  $16.4  million  for  programs 
administered  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  other  Federal  agencies. 

A  description  of  Federal  funds  for  educa- 
tion received  in  New  York  State  and  the  uses 
made  of  them  is  contained  in  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "Federal  Funds  for  Education 
in  New  York  State,"  which  I  am  submitting 
as  a  part  of  my  statement.  A  reading  of 
this  document  will  quickly  impress  upon 
you,  I  believe,  the  great  value  which  these 
Federal  funds  have  been  In  helping  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  education  In  New  York 
State.  This  document  also  contains  com- 
ments on  how  additional  Federal  funds 
could  be  used  to  make  further  education 
gains  In  my  State. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  policy  of 
Federal  aid  began  with  land  grants  for  edu- 
cation In  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  and 
since  1785  Congress  has  enacted  over  160 
Federal  aid  to  education  laws.  Each  law 
was  for  a  specific  purpose,  intended  to  meet 
a  national  problem  or  was  a  result  of  a  na- 
tional crisis.  Each  law  added  a  form  of 
grant  to  the  multiplicity  of  aids  already  in 
existence. 

Of  the  large  amount  of  Federal  aid  for 
education  received  in  New  York  State,  only 
about  $12,700,000,  or  10  percent,  is  available 
for  school  construction  or  for  Instructional 
purpoEes.  This  represents  approximately 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  New  York  State.  Yet,  despite 
this  relatively  low  contribution,  the  vises  to 
which  these  funds  can  be  put  are  highly 
fragmented  and  restricted.  The  funds  re- 
ceived under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  for  example,  fall  under  five  different 
titles  of  the  act. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  Federal 
aid,  the  nature  of  the  grants  now  being  re- 
ceived, and  current  considerations  of  the 
need  for  increased  Federal  support  to  equal- 
ize educational  opportunity  that  I  wish  to 
state  my  support  for  H.R.  10180. 

I  do  not  intend  to  comment  in  detail  on 
the  need  for  general  Federal  support  of  edu- 
cation in  thi.s  country.  I  concur  with  the 
excellent  statements  that  have  been  made 
before  your  committee  by  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  of  which  I  am  a  member  and  a  di- 
rector, and  by  several  other  heads  of  State 
school  systems.  The  facts  have  been  fully 
presented  and  the  position  eloquently  de- 
fended by  these  and  many  others. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  American 
education  Is  in  need  of  many  changejg  and 
much  Improvement.  Many  gains  have  been 
made  In  recent  years  as  a  result  of  increased 
public  concern  and  Interest  and  widespread 
movements  in  the  schools  to  raise  standards 
and  Improve  the  curriculum  and  methods  of 
teaching.    But  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
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to  mehlBf  the  degree  of  excellence  In  the 
education  of  our  youtli  and  adults  required 
by  the  era  In  which  we  Ure.  Thle  can  only 
be  done  by  giving  a  higher  priority  to  edu- 
cation In  the  overall  acheme  oX  our  public 
and  private  affalri  and  by  placing  at  the  dle- 
poeal  of  oxir  educational  InatltuUone  the  fla- 
cal  power  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  as 
well  a»  that  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
menta. 

But  stronger  financial  support  Is  only  one 
of  several  steps  required  to  strengthen  pub- 
lic education  In  America.  I  would  like  to 
mention  two  others. 

EHrectly  related  to  the  need  for  strong 
Federal  support  Is  the  need  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  administrative  and  pollcymali- 
ing  structure  of  education  at  the  Federal 
level,  a  reorganisation  which  Rives  to  the 
U.a.  OtOce  of  Bducatlon  th-  Independence, 
status,  continuity,  and  Influence  which  It 
must  have  to  provide  leadership  and  overall 
direction  to  American  education  consistent 
with    and   vital    to   our   national    purpose. 

Steps  «ure  needed  to  give  education  a  place 
in  the  Federal  scheme  of  things  more  ap- 
propriate to  Its  Importance,  to  set  It  In  per- 
spective, and  to  define  Its  proper  role  among 
our  national  enterprises.  It  should  be  given 
a  status  and  stature  which  would  Insure 
Its  protection  against  the  evils  of  divisive  In- 
fluences, political  control,  and  vested  Inter- 
ests 

We  need  a  Federal  agency  capable  of  bring- 
ing together  and  coordinating  Federal  activi- 
ties In  education  and  of  clarifying  rela- 
tionships with  States.  We  need  a  structure 
which  will  make  clear  to  the  world  the 
respect  accorded  to  education  by  the  Amer- 
ican people 

In  my  opinion,  until  we  obtain  such  a 
structure,  no  U  3.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, no  matter  how  capable  he  Is  (at  pres- 
ent, m  Dr  McMurrln.  we  have  an  educator 
of  flrst-rate  ability),  can  be  fully  effective 
In  that  Important  position. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  an  approprUte 
approach  to  this  situation  would  be  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  assemble 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  ablest  people 
available,  representing  the  widest  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  life,  to  determine  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  our  responsibility  as  a 
nation  for  education  and  how  best  to  struc- 
ture education  at  the  Federal  level  fur  carry- 
ing out  that  responsibility. 

We  need  also  to  strengthen  otir  State  edu- 
cation departments  In  this  country.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
Lisues  today  In  all  of  American  education, 
equally  so  with  that  of  reorganizing  the 
structure  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  structure  of  American  education  Is 
unique  We  are  a  nation  of  50  separate 
State  school  systems.  Each  State  differs  In 
some  respecU  from  Its  neighbors  In  the  way 
It  organizes  and  finances  lu  schools  and 
colleges  This  diversity,  which  Montaigne 
once  called  "the  moet  universal  quality."  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  larger  diversity  from 
which  America  has  historically  derived  hef 
strength. 

The  maintenance  of  this  diversity  and  the 
continuance  of  State  and  local  control  lu 
education  depend  In  large  measure  upon  the 
strength  and  quality  of  SUte  leadership  In 
education.  Very  few  Statea  have  developed 
the  legal  and  administrative  structure  es- 
sential for  completely  effective  leadership. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  State  and  local  con- 
trol In  education,  and  Lf  the  necessary  and 
growing  role  of  our  Faderai  Oovernment  In 
education  Is  to  be  carried  out  with  full  ef- 
fectiveness, then  the  structure  for  education 
In  uur  States  must  be  strengthened  and  made 
more  nearly  adequate. 

This  Is  a  responsibility  of  tx>th  State  and 
Federal  Oovernment*.  Oovernors  and  State 
leglalators  must  recognise  the  need  for 
strength  In  the  education  departments  of 
their  States,  and   take   the  step*   necessary 


to  create  those  conditions  which  will  en- 
able a  State  department  to  exert  forceful 
and  decisive  leadership.  As  tor  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  it  has  no  more  Important  func- 
tion In  education  than  encouraging  and  as- 
sisting the  States  to  carry  out  their  historic 
role  of  educational  leadership. 

If  there  Is  a  vacuum  created  by  a  lack  of 
State  action  and  performance  In  using 
Federal  funds.  Indeed.  In  using  all  funds,  to 
meet  )ur  nauon^l  need  for  good  education, 
then  Federal  control  will  develop  to  fill  the 
vacuum. 

If,  howevfr.  the  States  use  Federal  as- 
sistance wisely  and  pr'xluctlvely.  there  will 
be  no  reas<in  or  c>pportunlty  fur  Federal  con- 
trol t)  Impinge  up<in  the  administration  of 
State  and  hxial  educational  systenis.  In 
such  a  way  Statea  can  beat  protect  their 
traditional  sovereignty  ever  education 

In  my  ..pinion  H  R.  10180  u  the  type  of 
general  support  legisla'lon  best  suited  for 
nieetlng  the  needs  of  etluCHtlun  at  this  time 
and  for  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
traditional  structure  fur  tiie  Ooveruinetit  uX 
education  In  our  Nation 

I  t>elleve  fj-mly  that  Federal  funds  fur  the 
support  cf  public  ele.'tientary  and  secondary 
education  snould  be  transmitted  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  eath  State  In  terms 
of  tw(t  major  principles  (li  Federal  aid 
should  be  used  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
8cho<.il  systems  thn-ugh  an  integration  of 
Federal.  Slate,  and  loc<U  planning  and  sup- 
port, and  (2)  Federal  funds  fi»r  public 
schools  should  be  channeled  through  the 
State  education  departments. 

In  my  Julgment  these  principles  provide 
a  basis  for  an  effective  pattern  for  dealing 
with  the  major  questions  raised  concerning 
Federal  ald-the  adequate  support  of  quality 
education  without  Federal  c<jntrol  and  the 
development  of  a  sound  tax  structure  shar- 
ing  Federal    State,   and   local   reeourres. 

HR  1018O  recognizes  the.se  principles  lU 
section  204  which  states  that  the  Federal 
funds  should  be  "expended  under  St-ite  law 
for  the  benefit  of  local  education  agencies  In 
the  State  and  shall  thereafter  be  deemed  to 
be  State  funds"  Is  a  forceful  and  unequivocal 
statement  of  purpose 

Titles  II  and  III  of  H  R  10180  both  provide 
that  the  State  agency  shall  be  the  one  to 
determine  riow  funds  shall  l)e  handled  and 
how  pilot  demonstration  or  experimental 
projects   shall    be   approved 

Funds  distributed  for  general  assistance 
under  title  11  are  subject  to  two  principles 
which  are  basic  to  the  distribution  of  State 
funds  In  New  York  State  School  systems 
which  are  relatively  p<xir  In  terms  of  local 
revenue  sources  have  their  lack  of  local  ability 
buttressed  by  the  strength  of  the  State's 
ability  At  the  same  time  school  systems 
which  give  greater  financial  supp>ort  to  their 
programs  re<-elve  financial  reward  from  the 
State  Similar  provisions  constitute  a  part 
of  H  R    10180 

The  pervading  fear  of  Federal  Interference 
In  State  and  local  schtxil  systems  a.s  a  result 
of  massive  Federal  aid  Is  allayed  by  provi- 
sions of  H  R  10180  Section  loa  dealing  with 
this  question,  gives  assurance  against  Federal 
interference  Deflnltl<ms  are  detailed  and 
clear  In  order  to  prevent  administrative  Inter- 
pretations which  c<iuld  negate  conrresslonal 
intent  In  this  regnrd  Simplified  pro- 
visions for  adequate  rep<^irtlng  and  account- 
ing contribute  to  the  assurance  against  Fed- 
eral Interference  by  making  It  possible  to 
apply  to  Federal  funds  the  same  prudential 
requirements  each  State  uses  In  handling  Its 
own  much  larger  State  aid  funds  These 
provisions  mean  effective  and  economical  ad- 
ministration at  both  Federal  and  State  levels 
A  specliil  word  concerning  title  in  Is  In 
order  New  York  State  Is  vitally  aware  of 
the  need  for  special  urban  pro j ecu.  Begin- 
ning July  1.  1»«1.  the  legUlature  provided 
»a0O.0OO  per  annum  for  the  support  of  proj- 
ects helpful  to  disadvantaged  students  In  the 


large  cities  of  the  State.  The  higher  hori- 
zons program  In  New  York  City  may  b«  noted 
as  a  prototype  of  this  kind  of  project.  How- 
ever. I  trust  that  the  oonunitta*  has  taken 
due  note  of  a  caution  submitted  by  Dr  Ed- 
gar Fuller,  executive  eecretary.  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  February  27,  1002. 
Dr.  Fuller  pointed  out  a  need  for  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  formula  under  title  III  to  find  a 
more  realistic  basis  for  defining  the  eligibility 
of  cities  to  be  Included  or  of  allowing  wider 
discretion  to  each  State  educational  agency 
to  allocate  a  portion  of  such  funds  on  a 
basis  Indigenous   to   Its  own   Stat*. 

To  summarlae.  HJR  10180  appaam  to  be  an 
excellent  approach  to  Federal  aid  from  the 
viewpoint  of  education  In  the  Stat*  of  New 
York.  The  exhibit  submitted  ■■  a  part  of 
tius  statement  shows  that  New  Tork  State 
has  benefited  from  Federal  funds  for  educa- 
tion and  that  It  will  further  l>en*fit  from  the 
proposal  before  us  here.  Even  more  Impor- 
tant, however.  Is  the  sound  pattern  It  would 
present  for  the  many  States  In  greater  need 
tluin  ours.  As  a  practical  matter.  New  York 
cannot  achieve  its  educational  goals  as  an 
Island  In  an  ocean  of  educational  depriva- 
tion, nor  would  such  be  In  the  national  Inter- 
est lu  any  event. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
l>efore  your  committee  and  stand  ready  to 
answer  such  questions  as  you  may  care  to  put 
to  me.  I  pledge  the  assistance  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  the  Education  Department 
of  New  York  State  In  helping  develop  the 
best  poeslble  program  of  Federal -State  rela- 
tion.ihl(>s  In  education  for  the  difficult  and 
crucial  years  ahead. 


FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  OP  MASS 
LOCAL  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     Madam  President.  I 

wa.s  deli«hted  to  observe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr  P«oxmiki]  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Federal  Government's  entering  Into 
the  flcld  of  subsidizing  mass  local  trans- 
portation. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  provide  a  fund  of 
$600  million,  out  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  put  up  $2  for  every  |1 
that  local  systems  would  post  for  the 
buying  of  equipment  and  the  expansion 
of  ma:is  transportation  systems. 

My  fear  is  that  if  once  the  Federal 
Government  enters  this  field  the  cost 
will  nin  Into  billions  of  dollars.  The 
cost  will  Krow  into  proportions  far  be- 
yond tho.sc  now  anticipated. 

Tliere  is  one  phase  of  the  bill  to  which 
I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  as- 
sociates. The  bill  has  been  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Wlaoonsin  (Mr. 
ProxmibiI  Is  a  memljer.  The  bill.  If 
passed,  definitely  would  deal  with  inter- 
state commerce 

The  Senate  has  a  Committee  on  Com- 
merce which,  under  normal  clrcum- 
.stances.  would  consider  this  type  of  bill. 
However,  since  it  Is.  in  a  measure,  labeled 
otherwise  than  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce."  the  bill  has  not  been  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  The  situ- 
ation prevailing  in  this  respect  is  com- 
parable to  the  one  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rossbtson] 
yesterday,  with  respect  to  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  $2  billion  public  works  standby 
projects.  That  bill  in  its  most  vital 
aspects  contemplates  diverting  $2  billion 
of  borrowing  power  from  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
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Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  to  l>e  used  for  public  works. 
The  bill  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  Senator  from  Vlr- 
j,Mma  I  Mr.  Robertcon]  yesterday  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  has  serious  aspects  of 
public  works,  and  probably  was  right- 
fully sent  to  that  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
another  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  maj  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  otjection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  pointed  out,  after  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  has  acted  on  the 
bill  he  cited  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  believe  the  situa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  bill  I  am  discuss- 
iiiK  is  a  parallel  one.  The  bill  has  been 
.sent  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  When  that  committee  has 
finished  considering  it  and  before  the 
Senate  acts  upon  it.  in  my  opinion,  the 
bill  .should  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  If  thu  $600  million  is  pro- 
vided it  will  affect  interstate  commerce, 
e.specially  in  the  New  York  area.  Since 
it  will  affect  Interstate  commerce,  the 
bill  ought  to  go  fir  ally  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  in  due  time  I  contem- 
plate so  moving. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  the  position  he  has  taken. 


VISIT    TO    AMERICA    OF    DR,    HEIN- 

RICH    VON    BRENTANO    AND    DR. 

WOLFGANG  PDHLE 

Mr  BEALL.  Madam  President,  as 
a  Senator  from  Maryland — the  Free 
State — it  was  my  privilege  to  Join  a  dis- 
tinguished group  to,  not  only  offlcially, 
but  socially  as  well,  welcome  two  great 
citizens  from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  Washington. 

I  refer  to  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano. 
former  Foreign  Minister  and  present 
leader  of  the  Adenauer  forces  in  the  Ger- 
man Parliament^— the  Bundestag — and 
Dr  Wolfgang  Pohle,  one  of  Germany's 
leading  industrialists,  former  member  of 
the  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  new  Germany's  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

As  a  measure  of  the  esteem  in  which 
we  Americans  hold  these  two  distin- 
guished present-day  allies  in  the  fight 
against  the  "isms, "  may  I  inform  my  col- 
leagues in  this  distinguished  body  that 
they  were  guestt  of  honor  at  two  un- 
official social  functions,  one  a  buffet 
sponsored  by  none  other  than  our  hon- 
orable friend  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives,  the  learned  Congressman 
from  Brooklyn,  Emawtjel  Ciller,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  one 
of  the  senior  Members  of  the  House,  and 
another,  by  Dr  von  Brentanc's  good 
friends,  Maj.  Gens.  Julius  Klein  and 
Kenneth  Buchanan,  well  known  for  their 
knowledge  of  int>ernational  affairs.    The 


distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honoral^le  John  W.  McCoricack  also 
presided  at  a  luncheon  in  his  dining  room 
for  our  visitors. 

I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
out  of  respect  to  Dr.  von  Brentano  and 
Dr.  Pohle,  top  dignitaries  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branch  of  both  par- 
ties, as  well  as  the  judiciary,  were  present 
at  either  one  oi  both  of  the  receptions. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent accompanied  by  his  charming 
Ladybird,  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren, and  House  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack  headed  the  official  American 
delegation. 

The  guests  represented  a  cross  section 
of  diplomatic,  business,  government,  and 
religious  leaders  of  the  world,  including 
the  Ambassador  of  Germany  and  Mrs. 
Wilhelm  G.  Grewe,  the  Ambassador  of 
Prance  and  Mrs.  Herve  Alphand.  the 
Ambassador  of  South  Africa  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Naude,  Mrs.  Avraham  Harman, 
wife  of  the  Israeli  Ambassador,  the  Min- 
ister of  Grermany  and  Mrs.  Georg  von 
Lillenfeld.  the  Minister  of  Israel  and 
Mrs.  Mordechai  Gazlt. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Korth.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Zuckert,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  Mrs.  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  and  Mrs.  Fowler,  Uncer 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Edward  Gude- 
man  and  Mrs.  Gudeman,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  G.  Griffith  Johnson.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  Jack  N. 
Behrman  and  Mrs.  Behrman,  Central 
Intelligence  Director  John  A.  McCone, 
Special  Adviser  to  the  President 
Chester  Bowles  and  Mrs.  Bowles. 
Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident Meyer  Feldman  and  Mrs.  Feld- 
man.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  and  Mrs.  Katzenbach. 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Norman  Gerstenfeld, 
and  Mr.  Maxwell  Rabb.  former  Secre- 
tary to  President  Eisenhower's  Cabinet. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut;  Senator  and  Mrs.  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  of  New  York;  Senator  and  Mrs. 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  of  Maryland;  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Senator  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Gruening, 
of  Alaska;  Senator  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
ScoTT.  of  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating,  of  New  York;  Senator 
EsTEs  Kefauver.  of  Tennessee;  Senator 
Maitrine  B.  Neuberger,  of  Oregon;  Sena- 
tor Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri ;  Sen- 
ator Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  of  Il- 
linois; Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton. 
of  Kentucky;  and  Senator  Leverett 
Saltohstall,  of  Massachusetts. 

Representative  and  Mrs.  Roland  V. 
UsoNATi.  of  Illinois;  Representative  and 
Mrs.  William  Murphy,  of  Illinois; 
Representative  and  Mrs.  Chester  Mer- 
Row,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  Represent- 
ative Leonard  Parbstein,  of  New  York, 
Many  other  distinguished  colleagues 
of  the  Senate  and  House  were  present  at 
one  or  the  other  reception,  and  I  hope 
they  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  list  all  of 
them. 

Dr.  von  Brentano  also  attended  a  Na- 
tional Press  Club  luncheon  in  his  honor 
on  Friday.  May  4.  while  Dr.  Pohle 
met  with  the  top  financial  writers  In  the 


country,  and  recorded  a  broadcast  for 
the  Voice  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  not  only  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  von  Brentano,  and  Dr. 
Pohle  but  some  of  the  tributes  paid  to 
them  by  distinguished  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

aZMARKS    or    CONGRESSMAN    CELLER 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  guests.  Dr. 
Heinrich  von  Brentano,  Dr.  Wolfgang  Pohle, 
my  distinguished  colleagues  and  honored 
guests.  It  Is  Indeed  a  prlvllegc^o  have  with 
us  tonight  a  great  statesman,  staunch  ally, 
and  true  friend  of  the  United  States. 

I    refer    to    Dr.    Heinrich    von    Brentano, 
leader  of  the  Adenauer  forces  In  the  Bundes- 
tag— the  German  Parliament. 

It  Is  an  American  habit,  and  not  neces- 
sarily a  derogatory  one,  to  refer  to  someone 
from  another  country  as  a  foreigner. 

But  it  is  hard  to  call  Dr.  von  Brentano 
a  foreigner.  He  Is  a  frequent  visitor  to  our 
shores,  and  In  his  former  capacity  as  For- 
eign Minister  worked  untiringly  with  our 
Secretaries  of  State  to  bring  the  new  Ger- 
many Into  alignment  with  the  forces  of  the 
free  world. 

He  is  an  outspoken  foe  of  Nazism,  Com- 
munism, and  all  the  other  isms  that  plague 
the  world  today.  But  more  than  that,  he 
has  a  family  background  that  many  Amer- 
icans would  be  proud  to  have. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Brentauo  family 
is  part  of  America's  history.  His  ancester, 
Lorenz  Brentano,  was  one  of  the  closest  as- 
sociates of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  active 
In  the  first  ( I  hate  to  mention  the  word ) 
Republican  Convention  which,  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  Lorenz 
Brentano  came  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1848  and  went  to  Chicago.  He 
was  a  very  famous  Chicago  editor.  He  and 
Carl  Schurz  organized  the  then  powerful 
Chicago  newspaper,  the  Staatszeltimg,  as- 
sisted by  the  grandfather  of  one  of  our  dear 
friends.  Gen.  Julius  Klein.  The  Staatszel- 
tung  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  mouthpiece. 
None  other  than  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  attor- 
ney who  Incorporated  the  newspai>er  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  nilnols. 

His  son,  Theodore  Brentano.  vfzs  a  dis- 
tinguished Chicago  Judge,  and  after  World 
War  I.  was  appointed  the  first  American 
Ambassador  to  Hungary. 

Of  course,  all  of  you  know  the  Brentano 
book  stores.  It  Is  the  same  famUy  that  pro- 
duced so  many  scholars  and  diplomats, 
writers  and  authors  and  our  Congressional 
Library  has  shelves  after  shelves  of  the  Bren- 
tano books  authored  by  members  of  this  dLs- 
tlnguUhed  and  gifted  f amUy. 

Now,  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano  Is  here, 
free  to  speak  not  as  Foreign  Minister  and 
not  hampered  by  protocol  as  he  was  before 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  but 
as  a  free  distinguished  parliamentarian  and 
leader  of  his  party. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  in  the  United  States  in 
these  poet- World  War  n  days  have  been  able 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  New  Germany. 
Many  German  Immigrants  streamed  Into  our 
country.  Their  industry  and  levelheaded- 
ness greatly  Iseneflted  our  eooaomy.  They 
brought  with  them  their  music  and  litera- 
ture and  other  cultural  values  that  enriched 
us. 

We  had  such  German  figures  as  Baron  de 
Kalb  and  Von  Steuben  In  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Carl  Schurz  In  the  Civil  War.  and  both 
World  Wars  found  many  of  our  great  mili- 
tary leaders  of  German  descent,  witness  El- 
senhower, Nlmltz.  Eichelberger,  Spaatz,  to 
name  a  few. 

Great  Is  the  nexus  between  our  coun- 
tries— a  neztis  that  prompted  the  Marshall 
plan,  a  plan  which  did  Immectftirable  good  to 
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a«nn«n  economy,  utA  e»uMd  a«nn&nf ,  Uk» 
Phoenix,  to  arise  from  aataea  and  ruin. 

0«nnan  atatasmanatxlp  haa  been  the  need 
to  banlah  Blamark  Pruaalanalilp  and  to  ea- 
tabllsh  laatlng  peace  with  her  neighbor 
France — hence  the  Coal  and  Steel  Oom- 
munity.  the  Common  Market,  and  the  more 
toward  a  Kuropean  Community.  Dr.  von 
Brentano.  majority  leader  of  the  ChrUtlan 
Democratic  Union  In  the  Bundestag,  played 
and  stUl  plays  an  Important  role  In  these  de- 
velopments. 

Khrushchev  fears  the  Common  Market 
more  %^>^n  NATO.  Khrxiahchev  fears  the 
rounding  out  of  the  Kuropean  Community 
more   than   our   nuclear  tests. 

The  gross  national  production  and  the 
Ideographical  land  mass  of  the  nations  of  the 
Conunon  Market  are  greater  than  European 
Russia  and  her  European  captive  countries. 
Oermany.  France.  Italy,  Holland.  Belgium. 
Luxembourtf,  form  a  mighty  combination — 
a  combination  that  may  soon  even  be  aug- 
mented by  England.  Switzerland.  Spain. 
Denmark.  Sweden.  Norway.  Portugal — the 
Outer  Seven.  Hasten  the  day  when  these  13 
nations  emerge  as  the  United  States  of 
E^irope.  We  would  then  bury  Russia.  In 
this  great  achievement  our  guest  will  have 
played  Important  roles. 

Helnrlch  von  Brentano  la  a  loyal  friend  of 
the  United  States,  thoroughly  oriented  west- 
ward. He  knows  that  the  salvation  of  our 
civilization  must  come  from  the  West,  not 
the  East.  The  eastern  Communist  philosophy 
would,  he  realizes,  destroy  all  our  advances 
He  preaches  dally  against  communism  and 
all  Its  poisonous  works. 

Our  guest  forms  a  great  team  with  Erhard. 
Strauss.  Schroeder.  and  der  Alte,  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  now  approaching  nine  decades,  a 
most  remarkable  man.  Send  him,  Dr  vnn 
Brentano.  our  affectionate  regards,  for  Dr 
Adenauer  Is  a  truly  great  man  who  went  to 
Jail  rather  than  kow-tow  to  the  Nazi  Hitler. 
He  carries  on  magnificently  despite  his 
years. 

Ai^e  Is  merely  a  state  of  mind.  .«.^me  are 
old  at  30.  oth*»rs  young  at  80.  Adenauer 
Is  a  young  88.  I  remember  stanzas  of  L^jng- 
fellow: 

"Ah.  nothing  Is  too  late. 
TUl  the  tired  heart  stiall  cease  to  palplt:ite 
Cato  learned  Greek  at  80;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  Oedipus,  and  Slmonldt* 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four 
score  years. 

"Chaucer,    at   Woodstock   with    the   nightin- 
gales. 
At  80  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales; 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  tolling  to  the  last. 
Completed  Paust  when  80  years  were  past. 

"For  age  Is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress, 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  aw:iy 
The    sky    is    filled    with    stars.    Invisible    by 
day." 

REMARKS   BY    HON     DR     IIEINRICH    VON 
BRENTANO 

Congressman  Ckllkk.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, first  of  all,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  tlianks  for  the  very  wurm 
welcome  that  was  addressed  to  me  I  must 
apologize  for  appearing  before  you  with  my 
arm  In  a  plaster  cast,  but  I  assure  you  that 
I  did  not  break  my  arm  in  a  political  ftght. 
Yet  I  hope  It  will  soon  be  all  right  again  be- 
cause sometimes  you  need  your  elbows  In 
politics 

I've  come  over  here  to  continue  the 
friendly  talks  which  I  have  had  over  here 
for  many  years.  At  the  end  of  my  third  day, 
I  feel  I  can  say  that  my  talks  have  been  use- 
ful and  good. 

Congressman  Ckllkk  pointed  out  that  I 
have  always  fought  all  "Isms":  nationalism, 
national  socialism  and  cooununlsm.     I  feel 


that  this  U  a  common  task  of  all  our  free 
countries. 

Congressman  Cxllxe  also  referred   to  the 

relations  between  my  family  and  the  United 
States  of  America  Im  proud  that  a 
Brentano  sat  In  the  first  National  Assembly 
oC  Oermany  back  In  1848.  that  my  father 
after  World  War  I  helped  to  work  out  the 
Weimar  constitution,  and  I  am  also  a  little 
proud  that  I  myself  was  a  member  of  the 
parliamentary  council  which  drafted  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  which  I  hope  will  be  a  go<xl  ba.'^ls 
for  the  political  life  of  the  German  people 
in  a  true  democracy  and  In  freedom 

I  cam«  over  here  as  a  representative  (if  a 
people  which  over  the  last  few  years  estab- 
lished a  close  and  friendly  partnership  with 
the  United  States.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
trip,  to  help  remove  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings that  have  arisen,  not  about  the 
obJectlveH  of  our  policy  but  about  the 
methods  I  feel  It  Is  a  duty  of  friends  to  dis- 
cuss avich  differences,  frankly  and  honestly. 
since  this  Is  the  hallmark  of  ciKiperatlon 
among  free  men  and  free  nations  I  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  expres.si<jns  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  which  I  have  found 
here.  I  hope  and  wish  that  my  visit  may  be 
a  contribution  toward  that  great  tiisk  of  pro- 
tecting freed  m  where  it  exists  and  uf  re- 
storing freedom  where  It  was  kwt 

There  .tre  two  overriding  tasks  of  German 
policy;  to  make  Europe  strong  and  to  make 
a  strong  Europe  a  strong  partner  of  the 
United  8iates.  tjecause  we  are  aware  that  the 
future  o:'  Europe  depends  on  the  coopera- 
tion and  the  understanding  of  Its  partners 
within  the   Atlantic  community 

I  feel  we  are  Justified  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future  When  we  I  >olc  «t  that 
part  of  the  world  which  Is  r\iled  by  totalitar- 
ian communism.  I  feel  we  can  be  sure  that, 
as  we  put  It  In  German,  "the  trt-es  will  not 
grow  up  to  the  sky  "  I  feel  that  we  can  be 
self-conlldent  bec:4u.se  In  the  years  past  the 
free  world  has  proved  that  It  Is  aware  of  Its 
dxitles  I  also  feel  that  the  way  Eurrijie  has 
shaped  t's  destiny  Is  the  tx^t  reply  to  the 
threat  with  which  we  are  all  facetl.  In 
meeting  this  threat,  we  do  not  want  to  use 
force,  un.ess  It  Is  necessiiry,  but  we  ha\e  to 
draw  upo.'i  our  spiritual,  cultural,  and  moral 
restj  urces 

Every  time  I  come  over  here  I  feel  that 
something  exists  here  that  Is  very  impres- 
sive: It  Is  the  awareness  of  the  Identity  of  a 
political    task    and    a    moral    tibllgntlon. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  our  host  for  having  given 
me  the  o.iportunlty  of  meeting  with  you  to- 
night L.'t  me  tell  you  that  the  willingness 
of  the  German  people  to  cix^perate  with  this 
great  country,  the  ler^dlng  country  of  the 
fr^e  world.  Is  Irrevocable  This  applies  t<xlay 
to  the  F(  deral  Republic  of  Oermany  and  It 
will  appl .-  tomorrow  or  later  to  the  German 
people  In  a  Ciermany  reunited  In  freedom 
We  are  d'.'dlcated  to  tlie  cause  of  liberty  ui.d 
we  will  :i  it  allow  the  cause  of  freedom  to 
be  Jeopa-dlzed  either  In  our  country  or  In 
the  countries  of  ovir  friends.  I  am  sure  - 
otherwls«'  I  wouldn't  be  here  that  the  m  ral 
strength  of  the  concept  of  freedom  Is 
stronger  thnn  those  forces  which  threaten 
freedom  This  is  a  struggle  which  will  have 
to  be  fought  with  spiritual  and  moral  deter- 
mln.ntl on  ,tnd  we  are  uw.ire  that  we  are 
Rgh^itig  'ir  n.  good  cause 

I  know  what  the  Germans  are  thinking, 
not  only  In  the  Federal  Republic  but  also 
those  16  million  Germans  who  ha\e  to  live 
In  the  Soviet-occupied  zone  You  nmy  be 
sure  that  when  these  16  million  pe<iple  will 
be  allowed  to  cast  their  votes  freely,  95  per- 
cent of  them  will  be  on  the  side  of  freedom. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  decisive  ni'iments  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

I  clearly  understood  the  feelings  which 
were  expressed  In  the  statements  made  by 
previous    spesikers    and    I    am    grateful    for 


these  feelings  which  I  meant  to  rcclprocata 
In  my  remarks.     Once  again,  thank  jrou  very 

much. 

Congressman  Cxu.xx.  I  seem  to  be  acting 
her*,  like  a  toastmaster,  and  that  reminds 
me  of  a  description  I  heard  of  a  toastmas- 
ter -a  punk  that  touchea  off  the  fireworks. 
I  now  will  touch  off  some  fireworks  In  the 
person  of  a  distinguished  oolleafue.  the  per- 
sonable and  great  Senator  from  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  the  Honorabte  Jacob  K. 
JAvrrs. 

RCMASK^    OF    SKNATOa   JAVITS 

Congre.ssman  Cnxxa.  dlstlncuUhed  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  being  met  and  hospitably  traated  by  Dr. 
Vim  Brentano  and  his  assoclatM.  both  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  at  Bonn  and 
at  their  Embassy  In  Waahlnfton.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  with  Congress- 
man Ckli.kk  and  so  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues   and    lmp<jrtant  guests. 

There  Is  no  more  urgent  problem  in  the 
world  than  the  Integration  of  Europe,  and 
In  that  the  German  Federal  Republic  plays 
a  key  and   vital  role 

We  Americans  recognize  these  negotiations 
.md  developments  as  cey  conferences  to  the 
M>curlty  of  the  free  world,  anr*  as  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic thus  far  has  bTowri  a  Pan-Buropean  atti- 
tude, which  Is  ufTlrnuttlvely  reassuring  to 
all  of  us  who  have  assessed  the  results  and 
record  of  World  W.u-  II. 

Dr  von  Brentano  has  been  one  of  the 
leadfrs  In  that  effort  ftrongly  sustained  by 
the  Oerman  Ambassador,  and  und*r  the 
fundamental  pol'cy  guidance  and  direction 
of  the  leader  of  the  Oerman  people.  Dr  Ade- 
n.kuer  ITiis  represents  a  most  significant  de- 
veloptnent  In  our  relations  rnd  Is  one  of 
the  most  afflrmative  steps  In  the  direction  of 
sr.iving  the  problems  we  have  In  the  world 

.'^->  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  nnd 
no  little  pride,  th.it  I  Join  with  others  In  this 
dlstlngulEhed  gathering  tonight  In  welcom- 
ing once  again.  Dr  von  Brentano.  and  his 
brilliant    ass<x-late.    Dr     Pohle. 

Congressman  Cem.cr  At  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  call  on  one  of  Oermaov's  most 
( apable  and  dutlnguished  Industrialists,  a 
f'  rmer  member  c.f  the  Oerman  Bundestag. 
whove  experience  In  economic  and  social- 
political  matters  equipped  him  for  a  leading 
,>.irt  In  the  reconstruction  of  Germany.  Since 
11753  he  hfifi  been  a  member  of  tht  Joint  Eu- 
ropean Committee  for  Coal  and  Steel:  he 
pl.tys  an  Impxjrtant  part  In  the  Europ>ean 
Integration  policy. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  give  you  Dr. 
Wo.fg.mg  I'ohle. 

REMARKS  BT  Dl.  POKLS 

First  of  all,  let  me  thank  Senat<jr  Javits 
and  Congressman  Ceixkr  for  their  remarks 
because  they  conveyed  to  us  the  firm  feeling 
that  >ou  In  the  United  States  of  America 
nre  b.u'kii.g  us  up  In  tlie  dlfHcult  situation  In 
whuh  we  are  finding  ourselves  In  Berlin.  Let 
me  a!.')  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  Com- 
m'ln  Market  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Parliament,  but  I  have  come 
here  as  a  businessman  who  knows  what  the 
Common  Market  means  to  buslneaa  and  In- 
dustry The  Common  Market  had  been  In- 
.'^plred  by  tiie  model  uf  the  big  market  which 
the  United  States  of  America  had  crcited 
long  ago  It  18  obvious  that  a  bigger  market 
Is  alwaj-s  better  than  a  smaller  market. 
When  you  want  to  sell  your  products  the 
chances  for  doing  so  are  greater  on  a  big 
market,  and  that  Is  why  Oerman  Industry 
and  business  have  supported  the  Idea  of  the 
Common  Market,  that  Is  why  the  Common 
Market  has  been  a  stimulus  to  business  and 
Industry  Ix^th  In  Oermany  and  France. 

That  Is  &\sn  the  reason  why  we  feel  that 
the  British  should  Join.  From  the  political 
point  of  view  this  will  Introduce  an  element 
of  sUblUty  and  I  hope  and  I  wish  that  Brit- 
ain's accession  to  the  Common  Market  will 
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be  a  atep  forward  In  creating  a  strong  Eu- 
rope and  making  tt  a  strong  member  of  an 
Atlantic  free  trade  area.  Y(Ju.  In  the  United 
States,  are  about  to  take  thtf  first  steps  In 
that  direction  by  initiating  a  policy  which 
will  lead  to  an  ever-Increasing  measure  of 
liberalization  of  trade.  Once  the  British 
will  have  become  a  full  partner  within  the 
Common  Market,  and  once  this  free  trade 
area  with  the  United  States  will  have  come 
about  a  fresh  Atlantic  breeze  will  blow  which 
can  be  only  helpful  and  beneficial  for  the 
development  of  our  trade.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  CELxxa.  Vs  e  have  with  us  tonight  a  dis- 
tinguished, erudite,  articulate,  lovable  char- 
acter. Supreme  Court  Justice  Earl  Warren. 
He  Is  ever  uiiafrald,  he  Is  a  precedent 
breaker.  He  knows  that  which  Is  unortho- 
dox today  may  become  orthodox  tomorrow. 
He  Is  unwilling  to  t>e  bound  by  motheaten 
decisions,  If  the  country  today  demands  new 
Interpretations  of  old  statutes.  He  realizes 
that  sometimes  consistency  can  be  like  a 
st.-^^nant  pool  that  breeds  reptiles  of  the 
mind.      [  Applause. 1 

I  now  call  on  a  friend  of  all  of  us,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Julius  Kle.n.  He  will  speak  briefly  and 
In  order  that  hi;  does  speak  briefly  I  tell  the 
story  of  the  preacher  who  comes  to  his 
church  with  a  plaster  on  his  chin.  When 
asked  what  happeBed  to  htm,  he  replied: 

"While  shaving  this  morning  I  concen- 
trated too  muci  on  my  sermon  and  cut  my 
chin  with  my  razor." 

"Next  time  concentrate  on  your  chin  and 
cut  your  sermoi,"  retorted  a  parishioner. 

Julius  win  now  give  us  a  cut  speech. 

CENER/L     KLEIN'S     REMAKKS 

Mr  Chief  Justice,  our  honored  guests.  Dr. 
von  Brentano  and  Dr.  Pohle,  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  th<»  Senate  and  House,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, and  our  great  friend.  Rabbi  Ger- 
stenfeld:  I  had  no  Intention  of  addressing 
you.  I  had  nj  Idea  that  our  good  friend. 
Congressman  Cellkk.  would  call  on  me  and 
I  appreciate  his  Introductory  remarks.  As 
always  I  shall  loave  the  speechmaking  to 
thas«  who  are  more  qualified  and  better 
trained  In  his  field:  namely,  the  Members 
of  Congress.  Nobody  could  do  better  than 
those  legislators  and  I  suggest  that  the 
humorous  stor>  Just  told  by  tJhat  master  of 
anecdotes,  the  great  sage  of  Congress,  Eman- 
uel Celler,  be  remembered  by  all  Members 
of  Congress  whc  are  present. 

I  am  assuming  the  prerogative  of  speaking 
In  an  Informal  manner,  off  the  cuff.  I  am 
very  proud,  de«plte  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
nonpolltlcal  gathering — and,  no  matter  what 
you  say,  MANhT,  as  a  Democrat,  you  all 
know  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  the  true  liberal  party. 

Dr.  von  Bren-ano's  ancestors  and  my  an- 
cestors were  friends.  Mamnt  CELLzm's  grand- 
father and  my  grandfather  both  came  from 
the  same  part  cf  Oermany.  My  grandfather 
and  Lorenz  Brentano  both  came  to  Chicago 
In  1848  and  worked  with  Carl  Schurz,  who, 
with  Lorena  B;-entano,  organized  the  Chi- 
cago Staatsze.tnng,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mouthpiece.  I^renz  Brentano  was  one  of 
the  founders  aid  first  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican ConvcaUon  which  nominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  fcr  the  Presidency. 

I  am  sure  thut  If  Congressman  Celler,  the 
great  Democratic  partisan,  checks  the  record 
of  his  grandfather  he  will  find  that  those 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Oermany  In 
1848  with  Carl  Schurz  and  Lorenz  Brentano, 
became  adherents  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
great   party,   the    Republican  Party. 

Manny's  fanlly  chose  to  remain  In  Brook- 
lyn. New  York,  and  you  know  that  any- 
tidng  can  happen  In  Brooklyn.  Too  bad 
they  didn't  come  to  Chicago,  too.  We  could 
have  used  Mannt  In  our  own  party.  So  you 
can  see  that  I  un  proud  to  be  a  Republican. 
I  am  proud  that  these  German  Jewish  Immi- 
grants who  first  came  to  America  branched 
out  to  become  men  of  letters,  leaders  In  In- 
dustry,  finance,  politics  and  diplomacy. 


It  la  a  pleasure  to  see  our  distinguished 
Chief  Justice  Warren  here  with  us  tonight. 
It  brings  back  memories  of  our  old  friend- 
ship. Our  Chief  Justice  was  then  Governor 
of  his  great  State  of  California  and  exerted 
a  tremendous  Influence  for  good  through- 
out the  Nation  in  the  political  field.  Now  he 
occupies  the  moet  august  position  in  the 
land,  and  the  Nation  is  proud  of  our  Chief 
Justice. 

I  see  that  my  good  friend,  Senator  Scott, 
Is  present.  He  spoke  so  brilliantly  along  with 
his  coleagues,  Senators  Javtts  and  Keating, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  in 
bringing  home  to  the  American  jseople  the 
seriousness  of  Soviet  aggression  and  their 
sinister  plans  to  deprive  the  people  of  Ber- 
lin and  Germany  of  their  liberty. 

Senator  Scott  and  I  crossed  swords  In  the 
1952  campaign  when  he  was  the  successful 
campaign  manager  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  working  for  General  Else.n- 
bower,  and  I  was  assisting  as  a  delegate  from 
Illinois,  In  the  campaign  of  the  late,  beloved 
and  great  Robert  A.  TaXt.  Senator  Scott 
was  a  great  warrior  and  licked  us.  Later  he 
helped  us  to  unite  the  entire  party  to  elect 
General  Elsenhower.  He  Is  still  the  great 
warrior  In  Washington  for  the  Nation. 

You  are  honoring  today  a  great  statesman, 
Dr.  von  Brentano  and  his  friend.  Dr.  Pohle. 
I  met  both  gentlemen  when  I  was  still  in 
active  service,  and  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  them  when  I  carried  out  the  fact-find- 
ing mission  for  the  U.S.  Senate  In  Germany. 

I  am  proud  to  call  them  my  friends  and 
I  am  grateful  that  you  permitted  me  to 
greet  and  salute  them  here  today  I  am  also 
grateful  to  see  here  the  distinguished  great 
scholar.  Ambassador  Orewe.  Dr  Grewe  is 
one  of  the  great  experts  In  International  law. 
He  is  noted  for  his  courage  not  only  as  a 
diplomat  but  also  as  a  public  servant.  He 
is  beloved  and  respected  here  In  Washington. 

Congressman  Celler  has  referred  to  all  the 
other  distinguished  guests  here,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  I  join  him  in  thanking  you  for 
being  here  and  showing  our  friends  from 
Germany  that  we  esteem  and  respect  them 
and  support  them  In  their  great  fight,  which 
is  also  our  fight — the  fight  for  freedom  and 
survival . 

Again,  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  say 
a  few  words.  I  wish  our  friends  from  Ger- 
many bon  voyage,  and  hope  that  they  will 
carry  back  with  them  to  their  friends,  espe- 
cially to  the  great  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
Konrad  Adenauer,  the  messages  of  good  will 
and  support  which  were  expressed  here  and 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  House,  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  at  the  luncheon 
which  Speaker  McCormack  gave.  We  hope 
that  they  will  take  back  with  them  the  assur- 
ances of  our  continued  friendship. 


disarmament  conferences  or  peace  trea- 
ties. On  the  contrary  theirs  is  a  war 
without  ^nd. 

It  is  especially  Important  that  legisla- 
tive bodies  such  as  tills  give  full  recogni- 
tion to  law  enforcement  oflBcers,  for  the 
laws  we  enact  would  be  worthless  with- 
out vigorous  enforcement. 

To  those  peace  officers  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty  and  to  their 
families.  I  pay  my  deepest  respect.  To 
those  who  continue  to  safegiiard  us,  I  ex- 
tend my  admiration  and  thanks. 


PEACE    OFFICERS'    MEMORIAL    DAY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Madam  President,  this 
being  Peace  OfiBcers'  Memorial  Day,  I 
rise  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  many 
policemen  and  law  enforcement  officers 
who  have  given  their  lives  that  we  might 
be  secure  in  our  daily  lives.  I  think  it  is 
proper  on  this  special  day  that  we  should 
pause  in  memory  of  those  whose  lives 
were  dedicated  to  maintaining  law  and 
order. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation  which 
established  May  15  as  Peace  Officers' 
Memorial  Day  and  May  13  to  19  as  Police 
Week,  I  tak3  special  pride  in  thanking 
our  Nation  for  joining  in  this  memorial 
to  the  law  enforcement  officers  for  a  job 
well  done. 

In  times  of  world  crisis,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  those  soldiers  who  battle  crime 
and  violence  here  at  home.  The  war  in 
which  they  are  engaged  is  not  subject  to 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
in  joining  in  the  request  for  referral  of 
S.  2965,  the  public  works  bill,  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, I  did  not  intend  to  impose  an  im- 
necessary  delay  in  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
the  administration  feels  is  needed  for  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

I  shall  urge  earliest  possible  action  by 
the  Committee  on  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  does  not  jeopardize  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  that  their  savings  would  at 
all  times  be  safe  while  deposited  in  an 
insured  institution. 

The  Senate  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  meeting 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  great  unem- 
ployment problem,  but  it  is  also  the  duty 
and  obligatioy  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  the  millions 
upon  millions  of  people  with  savings  ac- 
counts to  give  very  careful  considera- 
tion to  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
would  provide  standby  funds  to  be  used 
by  the  President  at  his  sole  discretion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  believe  that  com- 
mittee should  also  study  the  demands  in 
the  bill  to  utilize  the  borrowing  author- 
ity of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

None  of  these  moves,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  necessarily  have  any  damaging 
effects  on  whatever  the  Congress  feels 
is  the  immediate  need  for  public  works 
to  relieve  unemployment.  The  funds 
designated  for  that  purpose  are  provided 
for  through  proper  channels  in  the  exist- 
ing bill. 

NATIONWIDE  MASS  VACCINE 
PROGRAM 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Madam    President, 
the  views  of  62  members  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Pediatric  Society  relative  to  S.  2910 
are  expressed  in  a  letter  received  from 
Dr.  Irvin  Dunsky,  president  of  that  or- 
ganization.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cincinnati  Pediatric 

SOCIETT, 

The  Chilouen's  Hosfital, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  April  23,  1962. 
Senator  Frank  LAtrscHE. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Sfnator:    The   Cincinnati   Pediatric 
Society   views  with  grave  concern    pending 
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legUlatlon  propo««d  by  th«  adInlnUtratlon 
that  would  st«p  between  tbe  In/ant  and 
child,  and  the  doctor  entruated  with  their 
care.  A  OoTernment  immunisation  program 
that  would  wreat  from  the  phyalclan  the 
reaponaiblllty  for  the  prevention  of  dlaeaae 
would  deny,  or  serloualy  compromise,  the 
concurrent  Bupervlaory  health  care  that  at- 
tenda  such  Immunisation  In  the  doctor'a 
handa. 

The  high  level  of  medical  care  rendered 
infanta  and  children  In  the  United  States 
today  la  born  out  of  a  concept  of  a  private 
patient-doctor  relationship  that  stresses 
comprehensive  care  of  the  whole  child,  and 
not  simply  part  of  that  child.  Prevention 
of  dlaeaae  by  all  meana  known.  Including 
'immunization,  set  against  a  background  of 
a  personal  and  continued  vigilance  should 
be  the  role  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
doctor,  vested  with  the  total  care  of  the 
child.  It  should,  likewise,  continue  to  be 
the  privilege  of  the  patient  to  receive  such 
Immunization  from  his  own  physician,  and 
not  from  a  bureau  of  Government. 

The  Cincinnati  Pediatric  Society,  accord- 
ingly, urges  your  oppoeltlon  to  the  Kennedy 
administration  plan  to  Inaugurate  a  Gov- 
ernment sponsored  nationwide,  mass  vac- 
cine program  to  Imnmnlze  all  children 
against  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tet- 
anus., and  polio — regardleea  of  area  of  need 
These  dlaeasea  have  been  brought  under 
excellent  control  by  the  private  physician 
and  do  not  call  for  such  a  maae  program 
of  Federal  Government  Intervention.  Medi- 
cal service  and  Immunization  facilities  are, 
moreover,  available  through  existing  local 
health  agencies  in  situations  where,  un- 
fortunately, a  private  doctor- patient  rela- 
tionship may  not  exist. 

The  attached  algnatxires  (not  Included 
In  the  Rscosfll.  representing  doctors  de- 
Totsd  exclusively  to  the  care  and  welfare 
of  children,  look  for  your  aid  by  voting 
against  the  aforementioned  Government 
pt  vposal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

UviN  Dtjnsxt,  MX).. 

Fr*aident. 


RESETTLEMENT  OP  CUBAN 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  In 
Miami  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
Uon.  and  Welfare,  Abraham  Riblcoff. 
spoke  before  the  1962  annual  conference 
of  mayors.  Mr.  Riblcoff  administers 
the  Federal  program  of  emergency  as- 
sistance to  Cuban  refugees.  His  address 
concerns  America's  response  to  the 
growing  number  of  Cubans  seeking 
asylum  on  our  shores,  and  particularly 
the  need  for  a  greatly  accelerated  re- 
settlement program. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  for  his 
pointed  remarks  which  follow  the  recom- 
mendations In  the  report  on  Cuban  ref- 
ugees recently  Issued  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  and  Escapees.  I 
note  particularly  his  stress  on  the  volun- 
tary resettlement  of  the  refugees  out  of 
Miami  and  Dade  County.  Fla..  to  other 
areas  of  the  country.  In  my  book,  re- 
settlement offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  refxigees  to  live  reasonably  normal 
and  productive  lives  until  conditions 
develop  In  Cuba  which  permit  their 
return  to  their  homeland. 

Communities  across  our  land  already 
have  welcomed  26.000  refugees  from 
Castro's  communism.  I  am  hopeful  that 
additional  communities  will  respond  to 
an  accelerated  resettlement  program.    It 


seems  to  me  that  the  suinual  conference 
of  mayors  can  be  an  effective  vehicle  to 
effect  this  response.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escap- 
ees. I  hope  the  mayors  may  see  value 
in  organizing  in  their  individual  com- 
munities resettlement  committees  sim- 
ilar to  those  formed  in  the  past  by  many 
of  the  State  Ctovernors  to  resettle  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees  from  East- 
em  Europe.  The  machinery  to  resettle 
Cuban  refugees  is  there.  What  we  need 
is  more  people  participation"  in  our 
local  communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  I  attach  to  the  resettle- 
ment of  Cuban  refugees.  Resettlement 
will  not  only  help  to  provide  effective 
asylum  to  the  victims  of  Castro's  tyr- 
anny, but  it  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  vitality  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety, and  the  fact  that  we  stand  with 
our  friends.  America  is  Judged,  in  part, 
by  Its  reception  of  those  who  come  to 
our  shores  seeking  asylum.  If  we  who 
enjoy  the  many  blessings  of  liberty  can- 
not cheerfully  make  a  place  for  the 
refugees  from  Cuba,  then  we  have  aban- 
doned our  traditions  and  ideals,  and  for- 
gotten our  origins.  We  can  demonstrate 
this  is  not  the  case  by  giving  effective 
asylum  to  Cuban  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ribicoff's  address 
is  one  in  which  all  of  us  will  be  in- 
terested and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tt  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows.        «■* 
AaosKSS  ST  Hon    Abkaham  Ribicoit.  Sxcsk- 

TABT  or  HSALTM,  BBUCATTON,  AND  WSL^ASS 

I  come  before  you  mayors  of  the  United 
SUtes  today  to  ask  your  help  I  come  before 
you  to  five  you  the  opportunity  to  help  your 
country  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  freemen 
everywhere 

The  United  SUtes  is  now  faced  with  a 
great  and  urgent  problem — that  of  resettling 
the  largest  number  of  refugees  In  our  his- 
tory But  the  United  SUtes  Is  now  given 
an  opportunity— that  of  giving  a  fair  and 
even  break  to  a  people  of  great  courage,  a 
people  who  have  had  the  guU  to  give  their 
all  for  freedom— the  Cuban  refugees 

There  are  now  approximately  70.000  Cuban 
refugees  here  In  Dade  County.  Fla  .  aS.OOO 
have  been  resettled  In  other  paru  of  the 
NaUon  More  are  arriving  at  the  raU  of 
1.800  a  week  A  little  over  800  per  week  are 
now  being  resettled  Eighteen  hundred  ref- 
ugees a  week  Is  not  a  large  number  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  receive  It  Is  a  very  large 
number  for  one  city  to  receive. 

As  long  as  the  numtxr  of  refugees  In  the 
Miami  area  continues  to  Increase  by  more 
than  a  thouaand  each  week.  Miami  will  have 
difficulty  giving  them  the  sort  of  hospitality 
we  all  want  and  need  to  give  them.  There 
will  not  be  enough  Jobs  for  them:  they  will 
have  trouble  finding  places  to  live;  many  of 
them  will  have  to  depend  on  public  funds 
for  support 

We  must  Increase  the  number  being  re- 
settled from  800  to  2.000  a  week.  We  need 
your  help  to  do  It.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  last  week,  all  the  resldenu  of  our  Nation 
must  help  In  the  orderly  settlement  of  Cuban 
refugees.  Together  we  can  work  to  friistraU 
the  evil  of  Castro's  Cuba 

When  Hungarian  men  and  women  and 
children  sought  refuge  from  c«jnununi«m  on 
our  shores,  between  1958-68.  no  cjne  sug- 
gested that  they  all  sUy  In  New  Jersey  Our 
cities  across  the  land  welcomed  these  foes  uf 


tnanny — and  helped  them.    But  thsre  were 
only  38.000  of  them  In  a  2-year  period. 

Already  there  arc  nearly  twice  that  number 
of  Cuban  refugees  In  the  Miami  ares  alone, 
and  they  still  oome  at  an  ever-Increasing 
rate.  No  advance  notice,  no  amuigemenU. 
just  a  nnaas  of  heroic,  proud,  bewildered, 
wonderful  people  who  once  had  joba.  homes. 
money,  a  country  of  their  own — who  now 
have  nothing 

When  they  leave  Miami  and  go  to  other 
cities  and  towns  In  the  United  SUtes,  they 
nearly  always  find  Jobs,  find  plaoss  to  live, 
and  make  a  real  contribution  to  oommunlty 
life 

In  the  end,  then,  they  help  us.  And  we 
must  help  them — not  only  t>ecsuse  they  con- 
tribute to  our  life  together,  or  because  our 
reputation  In  the  eyes  of  ths  free  world 
would  otherwise  t>e  Umlshed.  but  because 
It  U  right  to  do  so.  So  we  must  ask  other 
cities  to  receive  some  of  thee*  Cuban  exiles. 
Resettlement  Is  at  the  heart  of  our  program 
for  them. 

L«t  me  pay  warm  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Plorlda.  and  especially  to  the  people  of  Dade 
County  and  the  city  of  Miami.  Mayor  Rob- 
ert King  High  of  Miami,  spearheaded  this 
city's  program  of  help  to  Cubans  long  before 
the  Pederal  Refugee  Center  came  into  being. 
For  many  months  public  and  private  agen- 
cies In  Florida  and  Miami  bore  almost  all  the 
burden  of  assistance  to  the  Cubans:  even 
today  they  carry  a  large  part  of  the  load. 
They  have  been  receiving  a  gradually  In- 
creasing amount  of  help  from  other  cities 
and  from  the  Federal  Government.  But  It 
la  not  enough. 

Early  In  1881  President  Kennedy  asked  me 
to  study  the  situation  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees With  some  of  my  assoclstss  I  came  to 
Miami  and  made  an  on-the-spot  Invsstlga- 
uon  which  led  to  a  recommends Uoa  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  aid  and  Mrvloe. 
Prealdent  Kennedy  then  asked  m«  to  take 
charge  of  the  admlnUtratlon  ot  tb«  Psdsral 
program  of  emergency  aaslataiMS  to  Cuban 
refugees.  The  progTam  obviously  had  to 
combine  ths  work  of  many  diSsrent  Psdsral 
agencies.  Funds  to  support  It  w*r«  allo- 
cated from  contingency  funds  avaUabls  to 
the  Prsaldent  through  ths  Agaaey  for  InUr- 
national  Development.  We  wslcomsd  this 
responsibility  And  we  have  movsd  to  m—\ 
It 

It  had  already  bsen  ssUbllshsd  that  the 
Cuban  refugees  would  be  trsatsd  as  gueaU, 
would  t>e  grantsd  the  shelter  of  the  United 
States  for  an  Indaflniu  psrlod  of  time, 
wuuld  be  permitted  to  work  and  earn  a 
living,  and  that  assUtance  would  be  avail- 
able to  assure  the  necessities  of  life  for 
those  In  need  The  hesvy  burdsn  of  finan- 
cial asslaunce  to  the  needy  rsrugvss.  which 
was  at  first  undertaken  by  prlvaU  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  SUU  of  FlorMa.  with  only 
limited  Federal  aasUunce.  was  given  firm 
support  by  the  Federal  OoTemmsnt.  Addi- 
tional assistance  was  given  to  tbs  Florlds 
schools,  so  thst  they  could  teach  large  num- 
bers of  refugee  children. 

One  of  the  first  steps  we  took  wm  to  en- 
large the  Cuban  Emergency  lUfugM  CenUr 
In  Miami  The  center  la  the  hsftdquarurs 
for  Identifying  and  registering  Cuban  refu- 
gees There  we  Interview  them,  give  them 
Identification  cards,  check  their  bsalth.  and 
■tart  work  to  provide  assistance  for  thoes  who 
need  It  Most  of  these  arriving  now  do  need 
help  They  are  permitted  to  bring  practi- 
cally nothing  out  of  Cuba. 

At  the  front  line  of  resetUeoMnt  are  four 
volunUry  agencies,  each  of  which  has  had 
miny  years  of  worldwide  expsrlsnc*  with 
refugees  Three  of  theee  are  religious  organ- 
iziiUuna  The  Catholic  Relief  Services,  the 
Church  World  Service,  which  is  ProtesUnt, 
and  the  United  HIAS  Servlcss.  The  fourth 
Is  the  nonsectarlan  Internstlonal  Rescue 
C'.nunlUee 
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These  agencies,  with  their  local  aflUlates 
arroes  the  Nation,  handle  the  actual  reset- 
tlement of  Cuban  refugees  by  methods 
worked  out  through  long  experience.  These 
Include  careful  selection  of  a  destination 
for  the  refugee  fsmUy,  the  location  of  spon- 
sors to  give  tliem  personal  help  In  getting 
settled,  a  great  deal  of  careful  planning  with 
the  refugees  ar  d  their  sponsors,  much  coun- 
seling, and  perhaps  a  long  period  of  work- 
ing with  a  refugee  family  as  It  develops  roots 
In  Its  new  horn*. 

These  methods  continue  to  be  followed 
whenever  possible.  But  under  the  pressure 
of  steiidlly  growing  numbers  of  refugees  In 
the  Miami  arei.,  the  voluntary  agencies  are 
speeding  their  work  In  many  ways. 

Reports  about  the  25,000  refugees  already 
resettled  outside  Miami  are  good.  From  the 
Cubans  we  hear  about  their  r^w  Jobs,  their 
new  friends,  and  their  new  employers.  Prom 
the  officials  of  the  new  home  communities, 
we  hear  about  the  Cubans:  They  are  a  seri- 
ous and  eamett  people,  determined  to  ad- 
just to  our  wayti  and  support  themselves  here 
until  they  can  return  to  their  homeland.  As 
you  have  probfibly  read  In  the  newspapers, 
some  have  ever  paid  back  the  public  anlst- 
ance  money  th?y  have  received. 

We  have  records  of  the  resettlement  of 
Cubun  refugees  in  more  than  600  cttles  and 
towns  In  the  L  nlted  SUtes.  In  only  15  or 
16  of  these  cities,  however,  have  more  than 
100  refugees  bei-n  settled.  This  meana  that 
the  number  that  need  to  be  resettled  In  any 
one  city  Is  not  large. 

What  we  neel  now  is  more  assistance  In 
this  program  f re  m  a  greater  number  of  cities. 
It  is  In  the  iwxt9Bt  of  the  entire  country 
that  more  clUes  receive  more  Cuban  refugees. 
We  ask  your  h^lp,  as  mayors  of  the  cities 
of  the  United  .SUtes,  In  getting  this  done. 

Now,  how  can  a  mayor  act  on  behalf  of 
the  refugees?  There  must  be  dozens  of  ways, 
and  no  one  Is  Iwtter  qualified  to  select  the 
right    ones   than    the   mayor   himself. 

One  method  mentioned  by  moat  of  the 
mayors  we  have  talked  with  Is  ths  msyor's 
committee,  with  «  broad  bass  of  commu- 
nity repressnteUon.  We  have  been  told 
many  times  thav  a  committee  which  Includes 
representatives  of  religious  groups,  labor, 
management,  veterans,  service  clubs,  and 
fraternal  orgnnlrtatlnns  can.  not  only  Inform 
the  oommunlty  and  prepare  ths  way  for  a 
frlsndly  reception  of  refugees  but  can  also 
provide  Job  opportunities  and  locate  accept- 
able living  quaj  ters. 

'Vuu  already  ixave  support  from  many  key 
groups  In  your  own  cities,  and  this  support 
Is  growing. 

Tou  may  find,  for  example,  that  the  Lions 
Clubs  and  the  junior  chambers  of  commerce 
in  your  cities  are  now  teklng  an  active  In- 
terest In  resettlement  of  refugees.  Jaycee 
unite  are  already  active  In  refugee  work,  and 
they  have  help<!d  In  resettling  many  Cuban 
families.    Rotary  Is  oomlng  Into  the  picture. 

The  voluntary  organisations  which  are  do- 
ing the  actual  work  of  helping  the  refugees 
to  reach  their  destination,  to  find  Jobs  and 
a  place  to  live,  have  associates  wherever 
there  are  Catttollc,  ProtesUnt.  or  Jewish 
religious  groups,  or  represenUtlves  of  the 
International  Rescue  ComnUttee.  If  you  or- 
ganise a  mayor's  committee  on  Cuban  refu- 
gees, as  I  hope  you  will,  you  will  find  the 
represenUtlves  of  these  organisations  al- 
ready on  the  job.  A  mayor's  committee, 
representing  all  the  people  of  your  city,  can 
help  them  do  more — better,  faster.  To  help 
them  do  more — better,  faster.  This  Is  our 
goal.  To  reach  It,  I  am  huppy  to  announce 
Uxlay  that  we  are  stepping  up  our  efforte 
toward  resettlement.  The  program  to  help 
you  leaders  of  our  Nation's  cities  meet  your 
responsibilities  to  the  Cuban  refugees  In- 
cludes the  following  10  points: 

1.  Tlie  Federal  Government  pays  the  cost 
of  transportation  from  Miami  to  the  place 
of  resettlement. 


a.  The  Federal  Government  has  pledged 
that  It  win  pay  the  cost  of  transporUtlon  of 
the  refugees  back  to  Miami  In  the  event 
that  It  becomes  possible  for  them  to  return 
to  Cuba. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  assures  the 
community  receiving  the  Cubans  that,  If 
the  resettlement  Is  unsuccessful,  they  will 
not  become  charges  of  the  new  conununlty. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  the  costs  of 
as&lsUnce  to  them  In  Miami  and  undertakes 
to  pay  for  any  public  assistance  that  Is  re- 
quired In  the  new  community — and  there 
have  been  very  few  cases  in  which  this  has 
been  necessary. 

4.  The  Federal  Government,  under  agree- 
ment with  the  voluntary  agencies,  contrib- 
utes a  per  capiu  amount  In  connection  with 
the  work  of  resettlement. 

5.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service  provides 
special  employment  services  at  the  refugee 
center  and  across  the  Nation.  Most  of  the 
Cubans  are  Interviewed  by  expert  employ- 
ment service  people  to  make  sure  that  the 
refugees  sent  to  a  particular  city  have  work 
skills  In  demand  there  or  likely  to  be  In 
demand.  Reports  of  these  interviews  are 
available  to  employers  across  the  country 
who  are  looking  for  workers.  Even  In  areas 
hit  by  high  unemployment,  selective,  use- 
ful placements  are  made  In  the  case  of 
refugees  with  skills  in  short  supply — phy- 
sicians, teachers,  and  so  forth. 

6.  We  are  providing  many  kinds  of  train- 
ing and  counseling  services  to  the  Cubans. 
Instruction  In  the  English  language  Is  need- 
ed by  some  but  by  no  means  all  of  them. 
Some  professional  people  need  only  a  little 
special  training  to  enable  them  to  practice 
their  profession  competently  In  new  sur- 
roimdlngs;  others  need  more  extensive  edu- 
cational or  vocational  services.  We  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  meet  their  training  needs, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  productive 
and  self -supporting  members  of  our  economy 
as  soon  as  possible. 

7.  Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  make  pub- 
lic housing  available  as  needed.  The  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  has  Informed 
me  that  there  are  no  Federal  rastrlctloss 
which  bar  public  housing  to  low-lnoome 
Cuban  t«fuge«  families.  Public  Housing 
Commissioner  Marie  McQuire  has  agrasd  to 
seek  the  cooperation  of  local  officials  in  mak- 
ing this  housing  available,  Including,  where 
necessary,  waivers  of  local  provisions  of  resi- 
dency and  other  requlremenU  to  the  extent 
possible  under  SUte  laws.  You.  ot  course, 
can  help  greatly  in  this  effort. 

8.  Beginning  July  1,  the  Refugee  Center 
will  be  m  much  larger  quarters.  This  will 
greatly  faclllUte  the  early  stages  of  resettle- 
ment work.  In  addition,  a  larger  staff  will 
be  available  for  this  work. 

B.  We  shall  put  greater  emphasis  on  reset- 
tlement by  providing  additional  Federal  sUff 
for  resettlement  work  and  for  the  building 
of  additional  public  support  for  the  effort. 
For  example,  we  want  to  Improve  under- 
standing of  the  problem,  on  the  part  of  both 
the  Cubans  and  the  citlsens  of  the  United 
States. 

10.  I  have  today  approved  a  transition  as- 
sistance allowance  of  1  month's  additional 
payment  of  up  to  1100  a  family  for  those  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  In  Miami  who  are 
willing  to  go  to  other  cities. 

Many  Cubans  say  they  want  to  sUy  In  Mi- 
ami so  that  they  can  get  back  to  Cuba  quickly 
when  the  time  comes.  We  are  explaining  to 
them  that  even  if  they  go  to  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  at  the  InvlUtlon  of  Majror  Yorty, 
they  will  still  be  only  a  few  hours  from  Mi- 
ami and  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  get 
them  back  there  promptly,  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  return  to  Cuba.  We 
win  explain  to  others  of  them  that  Mayor 
Naftalln's  Minneapolis  Is  not  under  6  feet 
of  snow  11  months  of  the  year  and  that  Min- 
neapolis Is  really  a  delightful  place  in  which 
to  live. 


And  we  hope  to  improve  the  undersUnd- 
Ing  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
about  the  refugees,  too.  We  want  to  tell 
them  who  the  Cuban  refugees  are,  why  they 
are  here,  what  their  skills  and  abiliUes  are. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  visit  our  exhlUt  In 
the  lobby.  This  is  the  first  of  a  nvmiber  of 
exhlblte  which  we  are  preparing  for  the  use 
of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Center  and  the  volun- 
tary agencies  which  are  handling  the  reset- 
tlements. These  exhibits  will  be  used  at 
conventions  and  meetings  In  many  cities — 
at.  conferences  and  conventions  throughout 
the  country. 

We  are  working  on  a  IS-mlnute  film  which 
will  be  available  to  all  the  organizations  In- 
terested In  helping  to  resettle  Cubans.  It 
will  soon  be  available  for  showings  in  your 
city. 

We  shall  have  available  for  the  use  of  local 
chapters  of  voluntery  agencies,  service  clubs, 
mayors'  committees  a  basic  supply  of  book- 
lets, radio  and  telerlalon  materials,  photo- 
graphs, and  newspaper  and  magazine  mate- 
rials. The  Advertising  CouncU  has  listed 
the  Cuban  refugee  program  in  its  radio-TV 
bulletin  for  May  and  June. 

The  refugees  from  our  unhappy  neighbor 
Cuba  had  to  make  a  choice,  "nxe  choice  was 
a  desperate  one:  Their  Jobs,  their  homes, 
their  property,  their  friends — or  freedom. 
They  chose  freedom. 

Now  you  must  make  a  choice.  It  is  much 
easier:  Either  you  shnig  off  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees or  you  can  lend  assistance  to  them  and 
assurance  to  their  cause — and  to  your  coun- 
try's. I  have  every  confidence  in  your  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 


ALTERNATIVES   TO   WITHHOLDING 
ON  DIVIDENDS  AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  at 
his  news  conference  last  week,  President 
Kennedy  was  deeply  exercised  about 
what  he  considered  to  be  an  unti-uthful 
campaign  against  his  plan  to  withhold 
tax  on  dividends  and  interest.  Certain- 
ly some  of  the  literature  on  this  matter 
has  been  inaccurate,  but  this  controver- 
sial legislative  proposal  is  hardly  defen- 
sible on  that  ground,  for  it  fails  to  meet 
the  test  of  practicality.  As  I  see  the 
question,  this  is  the  acid  test. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon's  re- 
vised proposals  on  the  dividend  and  in- 
terest withholding  tax  provisions  are 
concessions,  to  be  sure.  But  they  serve 
to  reenforce  the  serious  doubts  held  by 
me  and  many  others  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  the  withholding  system  to 
this  kind  of  income. 

Secretary  Dillon's  two  major  conces- 
sions—the first,  permitting  exemption 
certificates  to  stand  untU  changed  by 
the  taxpayer,  as  under  the  present 
wage  withholding  system;  and  the 
second,  extending  exemption  from  dl\'i- 
dend  withholding  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations—are among  the  suggestions 
made  by  witnesses.  Including  myself,  at 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  But  these  suggestions  were 
made  only  to  cover  the  eventuality  that 
the  Treasury  would  persist  in  its  adher- 
ence to  withholding.  Nothing  that  has 
been  said  since  then  removes  the  major 
questions  raised  about  the  equity  and 
practicality  of  the  withholding  provi- 
sions themselves. 
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First.  Analyses  show  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  interest  payments  are 
made  to  accounts  receiving  $50  or  more 
annually  in  interest — less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  accounts. 
Is  it  wise  to  throw  a  net  of  inconven- 
ience over  55  million  savings-account. 
Christmas-club,  and  other  account  hold- 
ers, for  the  purpose  of  catching  that 
fraction  of  a  small  minority  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  estimated  $370 
million  in  tax  revenue  recoverable  from 
Interest  payments? 

Second.  In  May  of  1961  the  Treasury 
testified  that  90  percent  of  dividend  in- 
come is  now  reported,  but  a  scientific 
survey  by  Internal  Revenue  revealed  a 
few  months  later  that  this  might  well 
be  raised  to  95  percent.  Is  it  wise  to 
subject  12  to  14  million  stockholders  and 
thousands  of  banks  and  other  payors  of 
dividends  to  a  complex  system  of  collec- 
tion In  order  to  bring  In  revenue  which 
could  turn  out  to  be  only  one-half  of 
the  $280  million  Treasury  estimate  of 
recoverable  tax  which  was  based  on  the 
90-percent  reporting  figure? 

Third.  Even  If  the  Treasury's  esti- 
mates of  $650  million — or  somewhat 
more,  according  to  the  most  recent  pro- 
jections— in  revenue  recoverable  through 
withholding  of  Interest  and  dividend  in- 
come are  fairly  accurate,  this  would  still 
account  for  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  revenue  of  $78  billion  to  be  collected 
through  corix>rate  and  individual  Income 
taxes  in  fiscal  1963— $40  billion  of  which 
would  be  from  individual  withholding. 
Is  it  wise  to  institute  a  system  as  com- 
prehensive in  scope  as  our  present  wage 
and  salary  withholding  system — for  it 
would  include  not  only  the  55  million 
interest  recipients  but  also  12  to  14  mil- 
lion stockholders  plus  millions  of 
others — for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
such  a  small  percentage  of  revenue  from 
Income? 

Fourth.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  himself  estimates  that  $200 
million  of  the  unpaid  revenue  would 
now  be  collected  If  automatic  data  proc- 
essing were  in  effect.  It  will  be  in  full 
effect  within  4  years.  It  is  believed  that 
the  $180  million  in  revenue  which  the 
Treasury  attributes  to  the  expected  psy- 
chological effect  of  a  withholding  system 
on  upper  income  bracket  tax  evaders 
alone  will  be  collected  as  well  under  an 
adequately  publicized  automatic  data 
processing  system.  Thus,  a  large  part  of 
the  Treasury  estimate  of  $650  million  in 
recoverabl"*  revenue  appears  to  be  recov- 
erable through  means  now  being  insti- 
tuted anyhow.  It  should  be  noted  that 
neither  the  Treasury  estimates  nor  the 
others  here  cited  take  into  fu^l  account 
the  effect  of  the  educational  campaign 
launched  by  the  banking  Institutions,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Treasury,  to  make 
Interest  and  dividend  recipients  aware 
of  their  tax  obligations.  Is  it  wise  to  be- 
gin now  a  system  with  complex  and  com- 
prehensive implications  for  most  of  our 
taxpaying  citizens  and  for  thousands 
of  our  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, on  the  basis  of  speculative  esti- 
mates of  revenue  gain,  when  much  of 
this  revenue  can  be  expected  as  tho  result 
of  procedures  recently  instituted"' 

In  raising  these  questions.  I  do  not 
mean  to  Imply  that  useful  measures  to 


Eissure  full  and  equitable  tax  collection 
should  not  be  taken.  I  suggest  that 
much  can  be  done  to  make  the  new  pro- 
cedure of  automatic  data  processing  and 
the  educational  campaign  more  effec- 
tive. I  propose  the  following  alterna- 
tives to  withholding : 

First.  Require  payors  of  interest  to 
report  to  the  Treasury  annual  pajmients 
of  interest  of  $50  or  more — instead  of 
the  present  $600 — with  the  recipient's 
tax  numk)er.  and  to  send  a  duplicate  of 
this  ref)ort  to  the  recipient  with  a  clear 
notice  that  the  amount  reported  is  sub- 
ject to  taxation;  and  provide  for  reduc- 
ing this  figure  to  a  minimum  of  $10.  by 
regulation,  if  experience  shows  that 
there  is  a  materially  increased  splitting 
of  accounts. 

Second.  Require  the  same  procedure 
of  payors  of  dividends  of  $10  or  more — 
all  of  whom  are  already  sending  reports 
for  such  amounts  to  the  Treasury  but 
not  to  the  recipient. 

Third.  Require  the  taxpayer  to  an- 
swer "Yes"  or  "No  "  on  the  income  tax 
return  to  the  questions;  "Do  you  have 
a  savings  account?"  and  "Do  you  own 
stock  in  a  corporation?"  and.  if  the  an- 
swer is  yes.  to  annex  to  the  income  tax 
return  a  copy  of  the  report  sent  by  the 
payor. 

I  respectfully  submit.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, if  these  things  are  done  there  is 
every  likelihood  we  shall  achieve  the 
same  good  results  now  achieved  with  re- 
spect to  dividends  of  $10  or  more. 

Madam  President,  reaction  to  the  tax 
proposal  in  the  country  has  been  wide- 
spread, largely  on  the  ground  of  its  prac- 
ticality. There  is  no  question  of  moral- 
ity involved.  The  taxes  are  admittedly 
due.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  we  in  the  Senate 
should  address  our  best  judgment  to  the 
Issue  of  practicality,  and  it  Is  In  that 
spirit  I  have  made  these  suggestions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


JAMES  M    NORMAN— UTERACY 
TEST  FOR  VOTINa 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  LcGiSL.MivE  Clerk  A  bill  'HR. 
1361  >  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 


AMENDMENT      TO      AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1956 

The  ACTING  PRE.SIDF2^  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeins:  to  the 
motion  of  the  ."Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr  M.^nsfield!  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1304.  HR.  10788.  to  amrnd  .section  204 
of  the  Aijricultural  Act  of  1956 

Mr.  JAVITS  obtained  the  floor 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  Ppv^id'-nt. 
y,'x\\  the  Senator  yield  to  mo  wit i unit  los- 
inrr  his  ri^ht  to  the  floor'' 

Mr    JAVITS      I  yield 

Mr.  MAN.SPTELD.  Madam  rieidt-rit. 
I  sugt^est  the  absrnce  of  a  c.'iurum.  wth 
thp  provLso  that  the  Senator  from  Now 


York  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor 
by  my  so  doing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  t  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
a  right  to  ask  Senators  like  myself  who 
are  engaged  in  the  present  phase  of  our 
debate  as  to  the  reason  for  It.  Not- 
withstanding defeat  on  two  cloture  mo- 
tions, why  have  we  now  determined  that 
it  is  important  to  debate  the  Issues  on 
the  motion  to  displace  the  pending  biisi- 
ness  with  a  new  bill,  which  is.  as  every- 
one knows,  by  no  means  earth-shaking 
in  Its  consequences?  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  that  particular  question  first. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  number  of  us  have 
felt  deeply  moved  to  explain  our  posi- 
tion to  the  country,  and  to  take  a  cou- 
ple of  days  to  do  so. 

Madam  President,  the  struggle  has 
now  developed  imder  two  headings. 
First  is  the  lise  of  the  filibuster  as  a 
weapon  and  of  the  means  for  meeting 
it.  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  not  only  in 
the  present  instance,  but  also  In  other 
situations,  whether  they  involve  civil 
rights  measures  or  other  kinds  of  law. 
Ttiough  the  present  del>ate  has  not  had 
the  attention  which  many  of  us  may 
have  wished  it  had,  nonetheless  it  is  a 
fact  that  will  be  borne  in  on  the  country 
because  what  Is  said  here  has  a  place  in 
history  and  in  the  development  of  our 
public  affairs. 

The  Importance  of  what  has  been  done 
here,  and  its  very  serious  Implications 
to  our  Nation,  will.  I  believe,  be  borne  In. 
I  make  the  prediction  that  the  events 
which  have  occurred  here  within  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks  are  a  part  of  the 
major  developments  which  will  mark  the 
end  of  the  power  of  the  filibuster  over 
proposed  legislation  which  is  very  great 
in  this  Chamber.  I  believe  that  second 
thoughts — and  there  will  be  many — as 
well  as  the  campaign  of  1962.  in  which 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  the  issue  will 
be  raised,  and  raised  very  strongly  in 
terms  of  the  Individual  positions  taken 
by  Individual  Senators,  will  have  a  ma- 
terial effect  upon  the  reform  of  rule  XXII 
In  order  to  make  it  more  congenial  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  Nation  than  it  is 
today. 

Individual  Senators  may.  as  is  their 
right  decide  whate\er  they  choose  to  do 
about  a  cloture  motion,  and  whatever 
criteria  they  decide  in  their  minds  they 
wish  to  u.se  in  measuring  what  ought 
to  be  their  own  positions  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  That  is  entirely  right  and 
proper  We  mu.st  also  remember  that 
the  question  will  be  out  in  the  area  of 
P'lhhc  debate  next  August.  September. 
•nd  October  I  believe  the  debate  will  be 
salutary  and  helpful.  It  may  not  be 
quite  as  easy  to  explain  in  August.  Sep- 
tcmt.cr.  and  October  what  was  none  here 
u)  .April  and  May  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  the  Senate  to  control  its  own 
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procedures  and  at  long  last  to  give  itself 
the  opportunity  to  vote. 

The  other  point  which  induces  us  to 
discuss  this  matter  In  terms  of  the  Na- 
tion is  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the 
critical  importance  of  action  by  Con- 
gress on  civil  rights. 

HeiC.  Madam  President,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  record  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  on  the  cloture  votes — and 
I  am  not  particularly  proud  of  those 
votes,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  measure  which  Is  before  the  Senate 
is  practically  taken  literally  out  of  the 
Republican  national  platform  of  1960 — 
I  believe  this  whole  situation  also  refiects 
a  feeling  of  unwillingness  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  to  Congress  for  all  of  the 
year  1961  with  any  proposal  on  civil 
rights,  notwithstanding  his  very  strong 
campaign  pledges  on  that  score. 

When  he  did  at  last  come  to  Congress 
with  a  proixjsal,  he  came  with  a  proposal 
in  more  than  safe  areas,  to  wit,  the  voting 
areas,  which  it  Is  generally  agreed  de- 
serve attention ;  and  he  came  with  meas- 
ures which  even  the  most  ardent  civil 
rights  proponents  do  not  consider  as 
very  important.  Indeed,  the  only  avails, 
from  present  indications,  which  will  be 
shown  in  this  particular  field  will  be 
a  constitutional  amendment  eliminating 
poll  taxes,  which  still  mtist  run  the  gam- 
ut of  approval  by  the  other  body  and 
approval  by  the  States.  Even  the  House 
has  not  yejL  approved  that  proposal. 

Madam "Vresident.  If  we  are  going  to 
ask  for  something,  if  we  are  going  to 
fight  for  something,  we  might  as  well 
fight  for  something  that  is  really  sub- 
stantial. 

I  can  well  understand  the  attitude  now 
In  the  Senate.  "Well.  If  this  Is  all  we  are 
fighting  about,  what  is  the  use  of  get- 
ting all  embroiled  in  that?  '  That  is  true 
particularly  in  view  of  the  argiunents 
that  were  made,  and  very  sincerely  made, 
I  am  convinced,  even  by  so  distinguished 
and  devoted  an  advocate  of  civil  rights 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper),  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measiu-e  which  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  am  convinced  it  is  a 
constitutional  measure,  but  those  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were  nonetheless 
under  the  embarrassment  of  fighting 
about  things  which  were  not  of  prime 
importance. 

The  second  lesson  which  the  civil 
rights  forces  must  learn  from  this  debate 
Is  that  If  we  tire  going  to  have  civil  rights 
legislation  enacted  in  Congress,  let  lis 
make  It  civil  rights  legislation  which  is 
meaningful.  If  we  are  going  to  be  de- 
feated, we  might  as  well  be  defeated  on 
something  that  Is  really  important  and 
significant,  not  on  something  which  does 
not  have  the  first  rank  in  that  regard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  much  more 
conducive  to  getting  the  case  to  the 
country  and  much  more  conducive  to  the 
dignity  of  Congress. 

What  is  significant  in  this  field.  Mad- 
am President?  For  one,  there  are  some 
very  crying  needs  in  this  coimtry.  Let 
us  take  one  of  them.  Let  us  consider 
public  school  desegregation,  which  is 
proceeding  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  which 
in  many  States  Is  not  getting  anywhere 
at  all,  largely  because  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral Is  not  starting  any  suits  in  that  area. 
That  situation  has  been  shoved  aside; 
yet  it  is  the  most  burning  issue  of  all 
In  this  field. 

In  order  to  enact  effective  legislation 
In  that  area,  we  would  have  to  enact 
what  is  considered  properly,  I  believe, 
the  most  meaningful  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion of  any.  It  consists  of  giving  author- 
ity to  the  Attorney  General  to  start  a 
suit  in  any  representative  civil  rights 
case  which  in  his  Judgment  he  should 
start.  I  refer  to  an  original  suit  in  the 
case  of  public  school  desegregation. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  that  type  of  enactment. 
Such  a  provision  in  the  voting  field  has 
been  fully  sustained  very  recently  in  the 
Raines  case,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
1957  Civil  Rights  Act.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  very  technique  is  incorpwrated 
in  both  the  1957  and  1960  acts,  which 
have  so  far  withstood  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality. Here  is  an  accepted  tech- 
nique which  is  entirely  within  the  text 
of  American  practice.  That  very  same 
technique  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 
legislation  in  this  field  in  the  last  5 
years,  with  no  question  of  constitution- 
ality successfully  raised  about  it.  and  is 
considered  by  civil  rights  advocates  as 
the  most  important  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  the  whole  field. 

I  feel,  and  I  shall  act  accordingly,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  any  civil  rights 
legislation,  we  shoiJd  have  enacted  the 
measure  I  have  described,  which  is  called 
part  III.  Senators  who  favor  civil  rights 
legislation  had  better  dedicate  them- 
selves to  fighting  for  that  measure  as 
the  prime,  significant  measure  which  is 
worthy  of  action  in  this  field. 

There  are  other  measures  far  more 
appealing,  if  not  more  important.  I  re- 
fer to  the  field  of  hospitals.  Funds  may 
still  be  made  available,  imder  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  for  hospital  construction 
where  separate  but  equal  facilities  are 
maintained — that  is,  separate  facilities 
for  Negroes  and  whites.  In  the  field  of 
hospital  construction  and  in  the  medical 
training  field  we  find  a  situation  which 
is  riddled  with  a  continuation  of  segre- 
gation. So,  Madam  President,  we  have 
many  instances  brought  up  in  this 
Chamber  itself. 

Here  is  a  very  clear  case  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  something;  yet  the 
administration  is  doing  nothing  about 
it.  Instead,  it  has  proceeded — even 
though  without  success  so  far — in  the 
perfectly  safe  area  of  voting. 

Another  measure  that  commends  it- 
self very  highly  is  the  putting  of  a 
statutory  base  under  the  committee  re- 
lating to  Government  contracts.  We 
have  not  heard  the  administration  do- 
ing or  saying  anything  about  that. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  over 
the  question  whether  it  is  getting  any- 
where through  the  maintenance  of  con- 
tracting oflBcers  and  contracting  agen- 
cies. I  believe  that  Vice  President 
Johnson  and  the  people  who  are  on  that 
job  are  trying;  but.  Madam  President,  I 
feel  that  is  the  very  least  area  in  which 
there  should  be  nondiscrimination, 
namely,  employment  opportunity  where 
Government  money  is  involved.     Con- 


gress should  back  that  up  with  a  statu- 
tory base  which  will  give  it  much  more 
authority  and  power,  and  the  adminis- 
tration should  ask  for  It.  Again,  here  is 
another  important  measure  in  a  field 
which  is  not  now  being  touched  in  terms 
of  legislation. 

There  are  other  measures,  such  as 
requiring  school  desegregation  plans  to 
be  filed  and  giving  technical  assistance 
to  school  districts  seeking  to  desegregate; 
and  the  whole  complex  of  discrimination 
in  employment  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  quite  apart  from  Government 
employment  itself. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  matter.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  the  two  points  I 
am  making,  which  are  the  whole  reason, 
as  I  see  it,  for  our  undertaking  the  de- 
bate on  a  motion  to  displace  a  piece  of 
proposed  legislation.  By  the  votes  which 
counted,  the  cloture  votes,  rather  than 
the  vote  that  I  think  did  not  count  for 
nearly  so  much,  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  table,  the  Senate  has  very  clearly 
indicated  it  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  passing  the  measure  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Getting  down  to  the  two  rwints:  First, 
this  is  the  opening  skirmish  in  the  effort 
which  will  be  consununated  next  Jan- 
uary, and  which  the  country  should  de- 
bate and  consider  as  the  major  issue  of 
the  1962  r>olitical  campaign;  namely,  the 
revision  of  rule  XXn.  The  Senate 
must  be  enabled  to  deal  with  a  fili- 
buster, which  today  either  throttles  or 
emasculates  proposed  legislation,  cer- 
tainly in  the  civil  rights  field,  and  in 
many  other  fields  as  well,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  second  point:  If  we  expect  to  deal 
with  civil  rights  legislation,  this  expedi- 
ence teaches  that  we  had  better  deal 
with  important,  meaningful  civil  rights 
legislation,  and  not  get  fouled  ur  and 
bogged  down  on  matters  which  are  Just 
as  complicated  and  difficult;  and  which, 
even  if  we  can  get  them  called  up,  are 
not  nearly  so  consequential  In  the  whole  ' 
civU  rights  struggle  as  those  which  I 
have  mentioned — and  I  feel  certain  I 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list. 

If  the  country  becomes  aware  of  ex- 
tended debate,  and  by  the  mere  pres- 
entation of  the  case  through  the  atten- 
tion which  our  speeches  get,  and  through 
the  activities  of  organizations  in  this 
and  related  fields,  through  the  normal 
debate  of  p>olitical  controversy,  then  I 
think  a  very  useful  purpose  will  have  ^ 
been  served  in  the  Senate.  But  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  results 
which  we  have  seen  on  this  subject 
would  be  very  different  if  the  country 
were  aroused. 

The  answer  is  that  no  matter  hov.- 
deeply  I  feel  or  other  Senators  may  feel 
about  this  question,  both  In  moral  and  in 
constitutional  terms,  and  in  other  terms, 
no  matter  how  we  feel  about  the  very 
hardheaded  and  deleterious  impact  of 
these  votes  upon  our  position  in  the 
world,  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  com- 
mand the  alliances  and  allegiances 
which  are  Indispensable  to  success  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom — whatever  I 
and  some  others  may  think  about  that. 
the  fact  Is   that  the  American   people 
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hay»  not  been  too  conscious  of  the  sit- 
uation and  have  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
ercised so  that  their  representatives  in 
Consress  may  feel  the  impact  and  act  In 
a  definitive  way.  Until  they  do.  In  the 
manner  o/  our  society,  there  is  very  little 
liJcellhood  that  anything  really  tangible 
or  important  will  actually  happen.  So. 
since  this  is  to  be  the  campaign  season, 
when  all  these  issues  are  debated  and 
discussed,  now  is  the  time  when  this 
question  should  be  brought  up  and  the 
country  brought  to  focus  upon  it. 

It  is  amazing  to  many  of  us  who  are 
active  in  this  field  how  we  can.  with 
such  complacency,  almost  blindness,  ac- 
cept the  existing  situation  in  this  field. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  societies  get 
notice  if  they  would  only  pay  attention 
to  conditions.  We  have  already  had.  for 
a  number  of  years,  scenes  of  violence  in 
this  field.  People  have  been  hurt.  Com- 
munities have  been  brought  to  a  condi- 
tion of  great  disorder.  The  normal  life 
of  commujiities  has  been  paralyzed. 
Schools  in  Virginia  still  remain  closed  to 
this  very  day  to  avoid  the  desegregation 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  There  have  been  ques- 
tionable practices  under  our  laws; 
whether  violations  of  the  laws  or  not 
is  for  another  day  and  another  argu- 
ment. In  many  ways,  thoae  practices 
involve  what  might  be  called,  under  one 
particular  heading,  tacit  resistance  wjth 
deep  feelings  involved. 

There  have  been  charges  of  great 
violence — even  killings — under  the  gen- 
eral umbrella  of  the  strains  and  tensions 
created  by  the  relations  between  the 
races.  We  have  seen  inhumane  prac- 
tices develop,  like  the  shipment  of 
Negroes  by  the  White  Citizens  Council 
of  New  Orleans  to  New  York  and  other 
places,  a  movement  which  failed,  of 
course,  and  came  to  nothing,  but  which 
was  quite  indicative  of  the  low  dt^gree  to 
which  practices  could  sink  in  such  a  very 
serious  and  dangerous  situation.  This 
condition  will  not  be  cured  or  helped  by 
letting  it  stand  still  or  by  domg  nothing 
about  it  or  by  not  providing  some  oppor- 
tunity for  redress  in  law.  All  human 
history  demonstrates  that  all  such  action 
does  is  to  exacerbate  and  ultimately 
consume  in  its  own  fury. 

Without  in  any  way  chaiienging  the 
sincere  views  deeply  held  by  some  Sena- 
tors, who  say.  "Just  let  things  alone,  and 
we  will  take  care  of  them,"  I  deeply  feel 
that  we  are  running  tremendous  na- 
tional risks  in  this  situation,  because  of 
our  failure  to  act:  By  foot  dragging  in 
respect  of  civil  rights  legislation  can 
prove  to  be  extremely  dangerous  and 
highly  expensive  in  national  terms.  We 
are  dealing  with  highly  explosive  prob- 
lems affecting  enormous  ma^sses  of  peo- 
ple. Ten  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  comp:Lst>d  of  Ne- 
groes alone.  Many  of  our  big  cUics. 
like  the  city  of  New  York,  have  extreme- 
ly large  populations  which  are  Ne^ro. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1  million 
Negroes  in  New  York  City  alonp  Nat- 
urally, the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  welcome  them  as  fine  citizens  We 
are  trying  to  work  with  them,  and  they 
with  us:  but  let  us  remember  that  a 
dangerous  situation  exists  in  our  society, 
about  which  we  must  be  solicitou.s  and 


wary.  Nonetheless,  it  is  thought — I  do 
not  know  how.  I  do  not  know  by  what 
scheme  or  idea — that  if  we  let  the  prob- 
lem alone  and  do  not  do  anything  about 
it.  it  will  disappear,  go  away,  or  work 
itself  out;  or  that  millions  of  people  will 
migrate  out  of  the  South  to  other  places 
m  the  United  States.  Of  course,  they 
have  their  problems  too.  as  we  all  know. 
This  Is  really  an  ostrlchlike  attitude. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  great  In- 
tellectual ixjwer.  who  contend  very 
strongly  against  measures  such  as  I  am 
recommending  today,  and  I  await  with 
great  Interest  their  comments.  What  is 
their  prescription  for  the  dynamism  and 
the  drive  which  is  apparent  in  the  coun- 
try today,  and  the  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept conditions  which  our  friends  may 
feel  are  quite  satisfactory,  in  social  terms, 
to  their  communities,  but  which  ap- 
parently are  unsatisfactory  to  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people  in  those  com- 
munities? I  respectfully  submit  that  it 
is  begging  the  question  to  say  that  If  the 
question  were  not  discussed,  those  people 
would  not  get  these  Ideas.  Where  do 
the  savages  in  the  forests  of  Africa  get 
these  ideas?  Where  do  all  other  people 
who  are  today  demandmg  self-determi- 
nation, freedom,  equal  opportunity,  and 
personal  dignity  get  such  ideas?  They 
get  them  because  the  ideas  are  abroad 
in  the  world,  and  the  people  will  not  be 
stopped  by  the  fact  that  we  refuse  to 
discuss  or  act  upon  them  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  run  a 
great  national  danger  if  we  do  not  heed 
the  problem.  We  will  exacerbate  rela- 
tions between  people  in  our  own  country 
to  an  exceedingly  dangerous  degree. 

We  cannot,  any  more  than  we  can  stop 
the  tide,  fail  to  deal  with  these  subjects. 
Indeed,  the  breaking  of  the  old  matrixes 
in  the  South  itself  is  a  pretty  clear  indi- 
cation that  we  cannot  stand  still.  So 
long  as  we  cannot  stand  .still,  we  had 
better  take  some  control  over  events  our- 
selves, before  they  take  control  over  us. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  those  of  us 
who  think  as  I  do  have  made  this  pres- 
entation on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  as  we  all 
understand  only  too  well,  the  actual  de- 
bate upon  this  question  in  terms  of  any 
hopeful  development  and  In  respect  of 
Retting  the  bill  passed  is  probably  be- 
hind us. 

While  we  are  on  that  subject,  let  us 
understand  that  nobody  i.s  kidding  any- 
body about  the  votes  on  the  literacy  bill 
The  cloture  votes  represented  a  killing  of 
the  measure  which  is  before  the  Senate 
In  my  opinion,  that  will  be  developed 
wh'^never  the  matter  becomes  an  issue. 
That  does  not  mean  that  Senators  who 
voted  that  way  are  right  or  wrong:  It 
merely  mean.s  that  this  is  the  Is-sue;  that 
it  cannot  be  confused  by  the  fact  that 
Senators  thought  there  ought  to  have 
been  more  time  for  d(-bate.  or  do  not  hke 
the  idea  of  having  clotures  anyhow,  or 
that  they  may  feel  the  country  .should  be 
further  enlightened  on  this  quesuon,  et 
cetera. 

The  payoff  is  that  when  the  second 
cloture  vote  was  taken,  the  leadership 
took  It  for  what  U  meant,  without  any 
que.slion — in  other  words,  that  it  meant 
the  killing  of  the  pending'  bill— and  im- 


mediately moved  to  displace  it  with  other 
business. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  an  answer,  either, 
to  say  that  the  filibuster  was  «  leisurely 
one.  I  thJnk  that  even  If  the  filibuster 
had  been  conducted  in  a  rery  hurried 
fashion,  the  result  would  hare  been  the 
same. 

The  question  Is,  What  was  Uie  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate?  The  necessary 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  was  lacking;  and 
for  that,  there  is  only  one  answer:  de- 
bate In  the  country'  and  an  arotised  pub- 
lic opinion. 

I  believe  It  also  very  Important,  for 
those  who  believe  as  I  do.  to  make  a 
summation  on  the  propoattion  that  the 
bill  is  both  necessary  and  constitutional. 

Madam  President,  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  challenee  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  It  Is  constitutional, 
and  I  would  not  wish  to  let  the  matter 
go  as  It  now  stands  wlthoul>maklng  my 
own  concluding  arguments  in  regard  to 
its  constitutionality.  I  respect  some  of 
the  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  bill  is 
unconstitutional;  so  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  on  that  score. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  aspects  of  the  question  of 
constitutionality  was  developed  in  quite 
a  peripheral  case;  and  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Garner  case,  368  U.S.  157 — a  fairly 
recent  case — In  which  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, in  a  concurring  opinion,  said,  at 
pane  195: 

This  Court  has  many  times  taken  judicial 
notice  of  well-known  economic  and  social 
facts. 

Madam  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  Is  the  very  essence  of  this  debate: 
Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  take  legislative 
notice  of  well-known  social  facts? 

The  social  facts  are  that  even  if  the 
US.  Civil  Rights  Commission  had  not 
found— although  it  did  find — that  there 
is  widespread  abuse  of  literacy  tests  in 
broad  areas  of  the  country,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  are  used  to  deny,  rather 
than  to  grant,  people  the  right  to  vote, 
that  fact  is  fundamental  to  the  entire 
debate  on  constitutionality.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  factual 
base.  Congress  could  appropriately  legis- 
late In  the  way  we  have  contemplated, 
by  means  of  this  measure. 

However,  in  all  the  debate  In  regard  to 
constitutionality,  I  have  found  a  stud- 
ied desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who  argue 
that  the  proposed  statute  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, to  avoid  debate  In  regard  to  the 
factual  ba.se. 

I  can  understand  why  they  would 
avoid  it:  but  I  submit  that  during  the 
debate  no  i.ssue  on  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality was  Joined.  It  is  not  in 
point  to  affirm  that  the  States  have  the 
riKht  to  establish  the  qualifications  of 
elt^tor.s  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  SUte  legislatures.  It  Is  not  in 
point  to  affirm  that  the  17th  amend- 
ment contained  tl*e  same  provision  and 
applied  it  to  the  direct  election  of  Sen- 
ators, thereby  seeking  to  show  some  in- 
tention that  that  represented  a  superior 
enactment,  being  later  in  time,  to  the 
14th  and  the  i5th  amendments.  That  is 
not  joining  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  joined  only  If.  as  I  have 
heard  lawyers  argue  a  hundred  times  in 
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the  Supreme  Court,  one  is  willing  to  say, 
"For  the  sake  of  this  debate,  I  will  con- 
cede your  factual  premise  that  thou- 
sands uix)n  thousands  of  Negroes  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  by  the  vjpe  of 
literacy  tests,  legal  on  their  face;  and 
upon  that  premise  I  argue  that  the  pro- 
posed statute  is  unconstitutional."  That 
would  be  Joining  the  issue.  But  that 
has  not  happened  in  this  debate. 

So.  Madam  President,  in  my  view  the 
issue  in  regard  to  constitutionality  has 
not  been  Joined,  because  the  factual 
premise  has  not  been  questioned,  nor 
has  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed 
statute,  based  upon  that  factual  premise, 
been  challenged. 

I  have  heard  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  state, 
in  his  very  eloquent  way,  "No  one  has 
challenged  the  fairness  of  the  Southern 
courts."  Of  course.  Madam  President. 
no  lawyer  in  his  right  mind  would  chal- 
lenge the  fairness  of  any  court,  unless 
he  had  very  good  evidence  to  prove  it, 
no  matter  how  wrong  he  might  think  the 
court  was  as  regards  procedure  or  legal 
decisions.  But  that  is  very  different 
from  my  statement  that  no  Senator  who 
opposes  this  measure  has  met  the  fac- 
tual challenge.  In  other  words,  no  Sen- 
ator who  opposes  the  bill  has  denied  in 
any  way  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Americans  are  disenfranchised  by  the 
abuse  of  the  literacy-test  technique.  Of 
course  that  fact  was  found  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

I  believe  that  when  a  remedy  is  so 
urgently  called  for  in  regard  to  so  ele- 
mentary a  matter  as  voting — about 
which  all  have  agreed  that  there  should 
be  the  greatest  sohcltude  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation — and  when 
a  remedy  is  so  obviously  needed,  we 
should  be  working  to  find  a  remedy, 
rather  than  merely  saying  "The  one 
now  proposed  Is  no  good,  for  It  is  un- 
constitutional; so  throw  It  out  the  win- 
dow and  forget  It." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  felt.  In  good  conscience — be- 
^  *  cause  he  Is  a  man  of  conscience — that 
because  he  opposed  the  pending  meas- 
ure on  the  groimd  of  lack  of  constitu- 
tionality, he  was  obliged  to  propose  an 
alternative;  and  I  know  he  believes  that 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  wrong. 

So  he  proposed  a  measure  of  his  own. 
However,  that  attitude  was  not  taken  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  who  voted 
against  invoking  cloture;  and  I  submit 
that  during  all  the  debate  on  constitu- 
tionality, there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  Issue  on  the  factual  base  was  joined — 
although  the  factual  base  is  the  very 
essence,  in  my  view,  for  the  belief  that 
the  measure  Is  constitutional, 

MadEun  President,  once  there  Is  agree- 
ment on  the  postulate  that  there  is  a 
factual  situation  which  requires  con- 
gressional attention,  then  we  are  re- 
manded to  two  questions:  First.  Is  there 
existing  law  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
situation;  second,  can  we  design  a  meas- 
ure to  deal  with  It  which  will  fall  within 
the  ambit  of  the  Constitution? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question — 
namely.  Is  there  existing  law  adequate 
to  cope  with  the  situation? — I  agree  that 
there  has  been  considerable  debate  on 


that  point.  But,  again,  the  debate  has 
been  postulated  on  the  proposition  that 
there  is  a  capability  for  enforcing  the 
law,  provided  all  the  lawyers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  probably  all 
their  appropriation  were  used,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  time  of  all  the  courts  in 
the  South  were  taken  in  order  to 
prosecute  these  cases. 

Let  me  state  some  concept  of  what  is 
Involved  in  this  regard,  because  it  is 
very  interesting  and  very  illuminating  in 
connection  with  our  consideration  of  this 
subject.  A  description  is  meide  of  one 
case  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  case  started  on  Au- 
gust 11.  1960,  It  is  the  case  of  United 
States  against  Theron  C.  Lynd,  voting 
registrar  of  Forrest  County,  Miss. 

On  Augiist  11, 1960,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral requested  Mr,  Lynd  to  make  the 
registration  records  of  the  county  avail- 
able for  Inspection,  under  title  in  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

He  failed  to  honor  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  on  January  19.  1961,  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  filed  an  enforcement 
proceeding  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi  to 
require  production  of  the  records. 

Six  months  later,  on  July  6,  1961,  the 
records  were  still  not  produced,  and  the 
Attorney  General  brought  suit,  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960,  to 
enjoin  Mr.  Lsmd  from  discriminatory 
practices  against  Negro  voters.  He  also 
moved  to  examine  the  voting  record. 

On  August  14.  1961.  only  7  months 
after  the  case  was  filed,  a  hearing  was 
held  on  a  procedural  motion,  and  was  ad- 
journed without  decision. ' 

On  September  25,  1961,  the  court  in 
Mississippi  ordered  the  Government  to 
give  more  details  of  its  suit,  including 
the  name  of  each  Negro  who  had  been 
refused  the  right  to  register,  the  dates 
involved  in  any  discriminatory  mishan- 
dling of  any  Negro  registration  appli- 
cations, the  names  of  white  persons 
allowed  to  register  who  possessed  no 
better  qualifications  than  Negroes  denied 
the  same  privilege,  and  other  facts  and 
circumstances  showing  discrimination  ih 
each  instance. 

Subsequently  the  court  barred  any  in- 
cidents of  discrimination  which  occurred 
before  February  26,  1959,  when  this  par- 
ticular registrar  took  office,  and  as  a 
result  about  half  of  the  cases  which  had 
been  included  were  thrown  out. 

The  Government  also  attempted  to 
get  these  registration  records  by  serving 
subpenas  on  the  defendant,  and  in  both 
cases  the  subpenas  were  quashed  by  the 
court. 

This  case  started  on  August  11,  1960. 
After  all  these  court  proceedings,  which 
I  think  anyone  can  appreciate  take  an 
unbelievable  amount  of  time,  effort,  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  we  are  now  down  to  Febru- 
ary 16,  1962,  when  the  court  made  an- 
other procedural  ruling  adverse  to  the 
Government. 

Finally,  on  March  5,  1962,  in  round 
figures  a  year  and  7  months  after  the 
cas©^  was  first  started,  the  injunction 
case  came  on  for  trial.  Mind  you. 
Madam  President,  the  object  was  to 
secure  the  right  to  vote   for   someone. 


what  we  expected  when  we  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  would  really  be  fast 
action.  Even  by  then  the  Government 
had  not  yet  obtained  the  possession  of 
any  of  the  records  upon  which  it  was 
going  to  try  the  case.  Nonetheless,  the 
court  ordered  some  records,  which  were 
admittedly  in  court,  to  be  produced,  but 
made  various  other  procedural  rulings 
which  created  considerable  difficulty  for 
the  Government. 

In  any  case,  at  the  end  of  trial,  on 
March  7.  1962,  the  court  refused  to  grant 
the  requested  temporary  Injunction,  and 
the  Government  appealed. 

We  now  come  to  the  date  of  April  10, 
1962,  a  year  and  8  months  after  the 
case  was  started.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  granted  the  Govern- 
ment's motion  for  an  injunction  against 
the  registrar  pending  disposition  of  the 
appeal  on  the  merits,  and  enjoined  the 
registrar  from  administering  the  consti- 
tutional interpretation  test  to  Negro  ap- 
plicants by  Including  as  sections  to  be 
read  and  interpreted  any  sections  other 
than  those  which  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  had  been  used  for  white  applicants. 

We  come  down  to  April  30,  1962,  al- 
most a  year  and  9  months  sifter  the 
original  case  was  started.  The  Govern- 
ment has  brought  and  continued  action 
against  Mr.  Lsmd  for  violation  of  the 
order  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
And  the  Government  is  right  back  in 
the  District  Court  of  Mississippi  trying 
to  make  its  contempt  citation  good. 

That  is  where  we  are  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  just  one  case — a  typical 
case. 

Among  the  Negroes  that  Mr.  Lynd  re- 
jected for  alleged  failure  to  read  or  in- 
terpret a  section  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion were  five  college  graduates,  one  of 
whcHn  had  been  awarded  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  scholarship  to  Cornell. 
That  was  the  caliber  of  applicant  for 
registration  Mr.  Lynd  refused  to  register. 

Let  us  take  another  case,  because  these 
£U-e  all  very  interesting  and  very  im- 
portant. I  have  a  letter  from  a  family 
in  Alabama,  Apparently  one  member  of 
this  family  had  been  a  voter  in  New  York 
and  therefore  knows  me.  When  the  wife 
and  the  family  went  to  register,  the  regis- 
trar demanded  that  she  produce  her 
marriage  certificate  and  the  birth  certifi- 
cate of  her  first  child.  These  were  not 
questions  on  the  application  form  or  in 
any  way  required  to  be  answered,  but  she 
had  to  answer  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  she  would  not 
do  it,  she  was  not  registered,  and  the 
p>eople  who  write  me  say  they  do  not  plan 
to  go  to  court  because  they  do  not  think 
it  is  right  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
obtain  one  of  the  basic  American  rights, 
the  right  to  vote.  * 

I  have  a  telegram  which  came  to  me 
just  yesterday,  which  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record.  It  is  addressed  to  me, 
signed  by  Roy  Wllklns,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Colored  People,  and 
reads  as  follows : 

We  sent  the  following  telegram  May  11  to 
Senators  Sam  J.  Exvih,  Jb.,  and  B.  Evkrett 
JoRDAK,  of  North  Carolina: 

"Our  office  was  inf<»rmed  by  our  State 
secretary  in  North  Carolina  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Cape  Pear  branch  of  the 
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NAACP  kM  r«port«d  MiaX  irefra  apf>llc*nU 
to  rvgtaUr  and  vo««  In  Btaden  County  ar« 
belz«  raqolrad  by  reglstntkm  oOclals  to  r*»d 
tn«  •ntlr*  8t*t«  oonsUtutlon  In  order  to 
qualify.  In  tI«w  of  th»  opposition  to  the 
Utsracy  t«at  bill  Ln  the  Senate  and  the  vehe- 
ment aaaertlona  that  euch  tests  ahotild  be  left 
to  the  States  we  Inqnlre  whether  the  reported 
requirement  In  Bladen  County.  N.C.,  Is  re- 
garded by  you  and  other  opponents  o(  the 
Senate  btll  as  a  rcasonabLs  and  fair  test  for 
eligibility  of  a  citizen  to  vote  and  as  ac- 
ceptabie  evtdenc*  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  set  an  objective  standiu-d 
for  so-called  literacy  test  for  voters. 

"Rot  WtLKiNs  " 

So  blatant  l5  the  case  right  here  In  the 
United  States  that  I  have  before  me  a 
register  of  payers  of  the  poll  tax.  which  is 
a  prerequisite  for  voting.  In  Victoria.  Va.. 
dated  May  24,  1961.  certified  by  A.  S. 
Bridgeforth,  Jr..  treasurer  of  Lunenburg 
County.  Va.  An  examination  of  this 
document,  which  any  Senator  is  welcome 
to  examine,  shows  that  the  voters  in  the 
respective  districts  of  Lunenburg  County 
are  listed  under  the  headings  "Colored" 
and  "White." 

This  is  not  before,  this  is  after  the 
Civil  War.  What  Icind  of  a  society  are 
we  living  in  which  will  tolerate  this  and 
yet  shut  its  eyes  to  the  need  for  any 
remedy?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  case 
has  certainly  been  proved  beyond  per- 
adventure. 

One  other  point  of  fact  on  the  ques- 
tion of  diCQculty  of  proof  in  cases  of  this 
character.  We  have  a  case  in  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  which  involved  a  perform- 
ance test,  a  subjective  test,  as  a  test  for 
registering?  to  vote,  which  is  so  often 
used  as  a  basis  for  discrimination  against 
voters  in  the  so-called  100  black  counties 
where  the  population  of  Negroes  is  close 
to  or  exceeds  that  of  the  whites.  This 
case  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove 
such  a  case  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
handle  the  situation  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hickey  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  Lynd  case  in 
Mississippi.  In  Montgomery  County. 
Ala.,  the  Government  had  a  case  which 
took  a  week  to  try.  It  required  160 
witnesses,  for  both  sides.  The  Govern- 
ment had  a  staff  of  five.  They  analyzed 
36.000  voter  registration  applications 
over  a  period  of  3  months.  The  Govern- 
ment had  three  to  five  lawyers  working 
on  the  trial. 

Even  if  the  Government  succeeded  in 
satisfying  the  court  that  the  subjective 
standard  of  writing  or  reading  of  the 
Constitution  or  of  some  other  law.  and 
its  interpretation,  had  been  abused,  how 
could  the  resulting  injunctive  order  be 
enforced,  asked  the  law-enforcement  au- 
thority, since  to  establish  contempt  of 
court  the  Government  again  would  have 
to  cope  with  the  vague  and  illusive 
standard  of  "understanding"  or  "com- 
prehension." which  are  the  standards 
applied  by  the  State? 

Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  testimony-  before 
the  committees  which  were  considering 
the  bill,  made  a  frank  statement  of  the 
situation.  I  wish  to  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
on  March  15.  1962.  before  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   He  said : 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  problem 
could  be  solved  without  new  legislation. 
Prior  to  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
the  President  explained  that,  before  recom- 
mending any  new  legislation  In  this  Qeld. 
we  wished  to  test  the  existing  tools  with 
vigor  and  imagination 

We  have  dune  so.  and  we  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress  However,  our  experience 
shows  that  existing  laws,  while  helpful,  are 
inadequate.  The  problem  is  deep-rooted  and 
of  long  standing.  It  demands  a  sulutlun 
which  cannot  be  provided  by  lengthy  lltl- 
k^iitioii  vT  a  pieccoieul,  couaty-by-couiiiy 
basis. 

The  Attorney  General  aLso  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  practically  the  same  words.  I 
read  only  this  additional  sentence: 

Until  there  Is  further  action  by  Conkrress. 
thousands  of  N>gro  citizens  of  this  country 
will  continue  to  be  deprived  of  their  right  to 

voce 

That  is  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  April  10.  1962.  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciar>'. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  the  two 
is.'^ues.  First  is  the  factual  base,  whicii 
has  not  been  challcnped.  of  w:despread 
and  flagrant  denial  of  the  opportunity  to 
refiiater  and  to  vote  by  virtue  of  abuse 
and  misuse  of  literacy  te^^ts.  which  are 
performance  tests.  Second  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  remedy  under  existing  laws, 
both  in  terms  of  time  taken  and  in  terms 
of  the  volume  of  effort,  for  dealinc  with 
a  subjective  standard.  This  makes  it 
completely  impos.s.b!e  and  impract  cal  to 
po  into  each  case.  These  are  the  ess^^n- 
tial  bases  for  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  lcg;slat:on. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
bas.c  con.st:tut.onaiity  and  upon  what  It 
relics  It  is  most  clear  and  least  encum- 
bered With  artjuments,  with  pros  and 
cons,  that  the  basis  is  found  in  the  15th 
amendment.  Under  the  second  .section 
of  that  amendment  the  Congress  is  given 
a  wide  choice  of  means  by  which  to  im- 
plement the  guarantee  of  that  amend- 
ment that  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the 
neht  to  vote  on  tho  prounds  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  The  means  chosen  in 
this  pailicular  proposed  statute  would 
deny  to  the  giver  of  a  p)erfoimance  test 
for  n'gisterinfj  and  for  votmp  the  ri^ht  or 
tlie  opportun.ly  to  utilize  that  ptiform- 
ance  test  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  if  the 
person  taking  the  test  holds  a  si.xth  grade 
cert;flcate. 

That  does  not  mean  it  is  a  Quaafication 
for  votm?.  Mr.  President.  This  is  the 
po  nt  which  has  b'^en  constantly,  in  my 
opinion,  confused  and  obfu.scattd  in  th  s 
debate.  This  merely  would  m''an  that 
if  the  performance  te.st  is  piven  and  if 
such  a  sixth  grade  literacy  certificate  is 
produced,  then  the  performance  te.^t 
stops  at  that  point.  The  Con  -ress  v.ould 
choose  th-it  certilicate  as  a  way  in  which 
to  end  the  abu.^e  with  respect  to  the  per- 
foimar.ce  ti.^t. 

In  other  words,  the  use  of  this  stand- 
ard IS  not  aifirmative  but  is  nee  alive. 
It  IS  demonstrated  by.tlie  fart  that  any 
per.son  can  take  a  perfo:  mance  test,  even 
if  he  has  no  grade  school  education  wliat- 
ever.  and  if  he  pa;^ses  the  test  he  is  en- 


titled to  vote.  That  is  true  in  any 
.southern  State,  and  would  be  true  even 
if  the  bill  became  law.  It  is  true  in  any 
northern  State. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  to  a 
performance  test  with  respect  to  lit- 
eracy for  the  purposes  of  ▼otlnc.  That 
performance  test  can  be  satisfied  by  any- 
one, whether  he  has  a  sixth  grade  certifi- 
cate or  not.  so  long  as  he  can  show  he 
can  read  and  write  EInglish.  Certainly 
there  is  no  accusation  that  in  the  State 
of  New  York  the  performance  te«t  is 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  any- 
body of  the  right  to  vote.  Indeed,  out 
of  an  excess  of  caution,  my  coUeague 
(Mr.  Keating  1  and  I  have  interposed  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  sixth  grade 
certificate  applying  to  the  schools  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  the  language  taught 
is  Spanish,  because  we  do  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  lend  ourselves  to  any  charge 
that  any  discrimination  is  practiced  or 
intended  in  the  State  of  New  York,  be- 
cause our  courts  have  held,  as  our 
statute  provides,  that  literacy  must  be 
in  KngU.sh 

Incidentally,  after  people  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  for  themselves  a  bit 
of  adult  training,  that  is  not  unreason- 
able at  all. 

Nonetheless,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  bill  included  this  particular  pro- 
vii.ion.  we  have  supported  It.  The  reason 
for  the  provision  I  prefer  not  to  guess 
at  or  to  speculate  about,  since  I  do  not 
wi.sh  m  any  way  to  impugn  the  motives 
or  ideas  of  anyone  who  drafted  the  bill. 
Obviously  it  was  ver>'  specifically  directed 
at  New  York,  because  New  York  Is  a 
State  in  which  this  matter  has  been  in 
controversy.  It  is  a  State  in  which  court 
decisions  have  been  rendered  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  decisions  have  sustained  the 
State  in  utilizing  the  standard  of  EIngllsh. 

Nonetheless,  my  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor irom  New  York  I  Mr.  KijitincI  and 
I.  in  deference  to  our  strong  views  about 
tlie  validity  of  the  proposed  legislation 
not  cjily  as  to  coi-istitutionality  but  also 
as  to  desirability,  have  raised  no  objec- 
tions and  have  made  no  point  on  that 
basis,  which  would  change  the  basic  law 
and  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
since  we  realize  the  Federal  statute  would 
be  paramount. 

To  paint  the  bill  as  one  prescribing 
qualifications  would  mean  a  reference  to 
an  attirmative  fiualification;  that  is.  that 
one  could  walk  in  with  a  sixth  grade 
certificate,  place  it  on  the  desk,  and  be 
repislertd  to  vote.  That  is  not  so.  Only 
when  a  performance  test  is  applied,  the 
statute,  if  pass<d.  would  prevent  the 
registrar  from  flunking  tlie  applicant  on 
the  [jerformance  test  if  he  had  a  sixth 
prade  certificate.  I  submit  that  is  very 
different  from  fixinjj  the  sixth  grade  cer- 
tificate as  the  qualification  for  voting. 

That,  indeed,  was  the  rationale  and 
th.e  t.asis  for  the  constitutionality  of  this 
particu'ar  measure,  as  we  saw  it.  There 
are  adequate  ca.ses.  in  my  opinion,  to 
sustain  fully  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  the  Conprrss  to  make  a  reasonable 
rcs'u'ation  designed  to  deal  with  an  ad- 
mitted wrong.  Our  opponents  do  not 
admit  the  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
could  iiard!y  be  controverted.  In  view 
of  the  findings  of  the  United  SUtes  Civil 
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Rights  Commission,  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  time  and  time  and  time  again. 

Congress  has  the  right  to  choose  rea- 
sonable means  in  order  to  meet  an  ad- 
mitted wrong.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is.  are  the  means  reasonable?  That 
is  the  point  I  have  arfued.  in  pointing 
out  that  we  seek,  in  the  bill,  to  set  a 
negative  qualification.  That  is.  it  would 
prevent  an  applicant  from  being  flunked 
on  a  performance  test  which  might  be 
nivcn  by  any  State  or  State  official  if 
the  applicant  had  a  sixth  grade  school 
certificate. 

Mr.  President  It  seems  to  me  the  cases 
are  clear  In  sustaining  that  proposition. 
Very  deeply  imbedded  in  all  proposed 
lepislauon  of  the  type  before  us  is  the 
famous  Yarbrough  case  in  which  the 
j3upreme  Court  expressly  held  as  follows: 
,The  15th  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  Its  limitation  on  the  jjower  of  the 
st.ues  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  pre- 
.s.  rlbe  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  their 
i.wn  elections,  and  by  lU  llmltaUon  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  over  that  »ub- 
lect,  clearly  shows  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
waa  considered  to  be  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  national  government  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  left  within  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  States. 

Mr  President.  I  repeat  the  last  clause 
becau.se  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion: 

:ind  was  not  intended  to  be  left  within  the 
exclusive   control   of   the   States. 

Yet  back  as  far  as  1884.  when  in'Te 
Yarbrough  was  decided,  every  vestige  of 
the  argument  made  here  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill — that  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  to  be  left  within 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  States — was 
made    and    rejected    by    the    Supreme 

Court. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    JAVrrs.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  not  that  argu- 
ment rested  upon  the  10th  amendment, 
which  provides  that  powers  not  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  are  presumed 
to  rest  in  the  SUtes?  The  10th  amend- 
ment, of  course,  was  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal Bill  of  Rights,  which  James  Madi- 
son got  through  Congress  in  1789.  I 
believe,  and  which  was  ratified  shortly 
thereafter.  The  15th  and  the  14th 
amendments  certainly  superseded  the 
10th  amendment.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league for  pointing  up  that  fact.  The 
courts  have  held  time  and  time  again 
that  the  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  as  valid  and  enforceable  upon 
the  States  and  the  cKlzensof  the  United 
states  as  any  section  of  the  Constitution 
adopted  before  the  amendments. 

In  all  of  the  arguments  on  the  subject 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  not  only 
prefer  to  overlook  the  facts  on  wide- 
spread denial  of  voting  opportunity,  ugly 
as  they  are,  but  also  prefer  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  after  the  CivU  War  we 
adopted  the  15th  amendment.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  overlooking  it,  if  that  is 
the  way  they  feel  about  the  argument. 
But  I  certainly  do  feel  that  those  Sena- 
tors who  do  not  wear  that  color  of 
glasses  cannot  overlook  It.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  in  the  present  de- 


bate. Let  us  understand  that  there  are 
plenty  of  votes  in  the  S«iate  to  effect 
cloture  and  to  pass  the  measure  handily 
without  in  any  way  delaying  the  busi- 
neas  of  the  Senate.  Those  are  votes 
over  and  above  the  votes  of  Senators  rep- 
resenting States  whose  social  systems 
and  electorates  make  them  insist  that 
they  oppose  the  proposed  legislation  and 
oppose  cloture. 

If  there  is  nothing  else  that  the  people 
of  the.coimtry  understand,  let  them  un- 
derstand that.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  at  one  time,  over  the  opposition  of 
Senators  from  the  South,  we  took  up  a 
civil  rights  bill  in  the  Senate.  I  believe 
It  was  in  1957.  The  motion  to  consider 
carried  by  a  vote  of  71  to  18.  At  that 
time  there  were  96  Senators  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  not  100.  Therefore  let  us  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  the  Southerners 
alone  who  are  blocking  the  measure.  It 
Is  the  Northerners,  the  Westerners,  the 
Mldwestemers.  the  Northeasterners.  and 
the  Southwestemers  who  on  cloture 
voted  with  them  who  share  this  respon- 
sibility, too.  When  we  so  understand, 
we  shall  have  the  debate  in  some  kind 
of  proper  focus  and  the  coimtry  will 
understand  what  is  afoot  in  respect  to 
the  whole  subject. 

Again  on  the  issue  of  constitutional- 
ity, the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Raines,  which  sustained  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  made  it  very  clear  that  the  15th 
amendment  applied  to  the  express  con- 
duct which  is  being  dealt  with  under 
the  bill.  In  that  case  an  effort  was  made 
to  argue  that  the  15th  amendment  could 
not  apply  to  an  individual  who  was  de- 
nying other  individuals  the  righ^  to  vote 
vmless  the  applicant  went  through  the 
whole  State  procedure  and  the  Governor 
finally  denied  the  particular  Negro  the 
right  to  vote  on  grounds  which  were 
improper. 

The  Supreme  Court  said: 

Discrimination  by  State  officials,  within 
the  course  of  their  official  duties,  against  the 
voting  rlghU  of  U.S.  citizens,  on  grounds  of 
race  or  color— \»  certainly,  as  "State  action" 
^nA  the  clearest  form  of  it,  subject  to  the 
H^n  of  that  amendment,  and  that  legisla- 
tion designed  to  deal  with  such  dlacrlmlna- 
Uon  Is  ••appropriate  leglsUUon"  under  it. 
It  make*  no  difference  that  the  discrimina- 
tion in  question,  if  State  action,  Is  also  vio- 
lative of  State  law. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  continued: 
Tha  argument  is  that  the  ultimate  voice 
of  the  State  has  not  spoken,  since  higher 
echelons  of  authority  in  the  State  might 
revise  the  appellees'  action.  It  Is.  however, 
estabUshed  as  a  fimdamental  proposition 
that  every  State  official,  high  and  low,  la 
bound  by  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 

The  (pinion  continued: 

We  think  this  Court  has  already  made  It 
clear  that  it  follows  from  this  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  provide  for  the  correction 
of  the  constltuUonal  violations  of  every  such 
official  without  regard  to  the  presence  of 
other  authority  In  the  State  that  might  pos- 
sibly revise  their  actions. 

Finally  the  Court  said: 

But  there  is  the  highest  public  interest  In 
the  due  observance  of  all  the  constitutional 
guarantees.  Including  those  that  bear  the 
most  directly  on  private  rights,  and  we  think 
it  perfectly  competent  for  Congreea  to  au- 


thorise the  United  States  to  be  the  guardian 
of  that  pubUc  interest  in  a  s\ilt  for  injunctive 
relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  feel  that  the 
question  of  constitutionality  was  cer- 
tainly no  basis  for  turning  down  the  op- 
portunity for  working  on  the  merits  of 
the  measure.  Let  us  again  emphasize 
that  point.  The  question  of  constitu- 
tionality was  no  basis  for  turning  down 
the  opportunity  for  working  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  measure  before  the«6enate.  We 
had  available  the  amoidmait  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Co<M>Eal.  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing], and  other  amendments  which  could 
have  been  offered  in  order  to  redress  a 
demonstrable  wrong  and  an  ugly  state  of 
facts. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  shall  repeat  that 
statement  again  and  again  and  again. 
No  defense  has  been  made  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  of  the  state,  of  facts  that 
exists  in  the  denial  to  Americans  of  the 
right  to  vote  because  they  happen  to  be 
Negroes.  Though  they  are  holders  of 
scholarships,  college  graduates,  and  col- 
lege professors,  they  are  still  second- 
class  citizens  in  certain  areas  of  our 
country.  We  apparently  intend  to  do 
nothing  about  that  situation  except  to 
leave  it  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  has  said  that  its  remedies  are  in- 
adequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  be  very  clearly 
understood  when  I  speak  of  responsibili- 
ties in  respect  of  the  measure  before  the 
Senate.  Some  Senators  voted  for  clo- 
ture; other  Senators,  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  other  than  the 
South,  did  not.  I  srield  to  no  one  in  my 
respect  for  the  sincerity,  integrity,  and 
the  decency  of  the  motives  of  Senators. 
All  that  I  am  pointing  out  Is  that  the 
shelving  of  the  pending  measure,  and  the 
defeat  of  cloture,  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  South  alone.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  those  outside  the  South,  too.  I 
may  be  right  in  my  vote;  the  others  may 
be  right  and  I  may  be  wrong.  All  I  say 
is  that  we  should  be  called  to  account  on 
the  basis  of  not  representing  communi- 
ties where,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  rep- 
resent those  communitlefl — whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong  I  do  not  know — they 
believe  there  is  some  built-in  demand  to 
support  the  social  order  which  calls  for 
segregation. 

I  am  only  pointing  out  that  the  re- 
sponsibility is  not  upon  those  frc»n  the 
South  alone — though  I  think  it  is  upon 
them,  too— but  that  practically  there 
are  plenty  of  the  rest  of  us  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  we  are  not  doing 
it.  Therefore  we  have  to  account  to  the 
country.  That  is  a  big  reason  for  my 
making  this  speech  as  to  why  we — who 
are  not  bovmd  in  political  and  social 
terms  on  segregation — are  not  doing 
what  must  be  done  on  this  bill.  But  I 
think  that  is  where  the  responsibility  to 
accotmt  to  the  coimtry  comco  in,  and 
that  is  what  I  would  hope  to  have  the 
country  understand.  The  people  of  our 
country  are  entitled  to  imderstand 
clearly  the  reasons  why  positions  taken 
upon  the  cloture  votes  were  so  taken  and 
their  effect  upon  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

We  must  also  bear  very  clearly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  this 
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may  be  fuzzed  up  on  the  vote  to  table, 
the  fact  Is  that  the  votes  on  cloture  are 
the  votes  that  killed  the  measure  if  the 
coming  vote  confirms  them,  and  those 
are  the  votes  that  count. 

Finally.  If  we  are  going  to  lay  aside 
this  bill,  apparently,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  my  colleagues  and  I  who  are 
fighting  for  it  can  do.  it  will  be  laid  aside 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
desire  to  continue  to  discuss  it  and  pro- 
pose amendments  to  It  and  to  discuss 
those  amendments  and  to  refine  the  mea- 
sure and  to  demonstrate  its  need. 

Why  Is  it  being  laid  aside?  What  is 
the  reason  for  its  being  laid  aside?  Is 
there  some  pressing  national  emergency 
which  overhangs  us,  for  which  we  are 
going  to  take  down  the  pending  bill  and 
put  another  bill  in  its  place  for  consid- 
eration? 

I  assume  that  we  must  take  the  word 
of  the  leadership  thac  the  measure  that 
we  will  take  up  in  place  of  the  pending 
bill  is  a  very  important  one,  indeed. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  read  the  text 
of  Calendar  1304.  H.R.  10788.  into  the 
Record.  That  is  the  measure  that  will 
be  used  to  displace  the  bill  which  is 
such  critically  important  legislation,  and 
which  bears  upon  the  most  urgent  ques- 
tions of  public  order  and  public  morality 
in  the  United  States,  as  incorporated  in 
the  voting  bill  and  in  the  whole  civil 
rights  question.  This  is  the  bill  which 
is  being  moved  to  displace  that  impor- 
tant bill.     It  reads: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnu.ie 
of  Repreaentattves  of  the  Vnifd  Statr.i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  Is 
amended  by  Inserting;  the  foUnwinK;  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  "In  addition.  If 
a  multilateral  agreement  has  been  or  shall 
be  concluded  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  among  countries  accounting  tor  a 
slxnlflcant  part  of  world  trade  In  the  articles 
with  respect  to  which  the  agreement  wa* 
concluded,  the  President  may  also  Issue.  *ln 
order  to  carry  out  such  an  agreement,  regula- 
tions governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  the  same  article  which  are 
the  products  of  countries  not  parties  to  the 
agreements  " 

Is  that  a  very  important  bill"'  Will 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic  rock  if 
we  do  not  consider  it  for  1  or  2  or 
3  weeks?  That  is  not  the  answer. 
The  point  is  not  to  take  up  that  bill. 
The  point  is  to  take  down  the  literacy 
test  bill,  because  however  fullhearted  our 
efforts  may  have  been,  we  have  taken  a 
couple  of  weeks  on  it  in  a  very  leisurely 
way.  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

That  does  not  lessen  the  responsibility 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  It  Is  certainly  a  very 
serious  commentary  on  the  importance 
and  significance  and  consequence  which 
we  attach  to  the  literacy  test  bill  and 
the  whole  matter  of  congressional  action 
in  the  civil  rights  field. 

That,  I  believe.  Is  the  very  legitimate 
Issue  upon  which,  in  my  opinion,  we 
.stand  in  a  most  unfortunate  and  unhap- 
py light. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  notice  that  the 
committee  report  on  S.  3006.  the  com- 
pcmion  bill,  also  designed  to  amend  sec- 
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tion  204  of  the  Agricultursd  Act  of  1956. 
concludes  with  the  followmg  epoch- 
making  statement: 

It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  forestry 
Is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that  Umber  Ls  an 
agricultural  commodity.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  pr(xlvicts  thereof  such  as  lum- 
ber, are  products  within  the  definition  In 
section  204  We  have  attempted  to  analyze 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
precedent  and  authority  If  the  foregoing 
analysis  is  not  consistent  with  the  present 
Intent  and  pur{K)ses  ot  the  Congress,  you 
may  wish  to  reex.imme  the  question  for 
greater   cl.irlflcHtkin 

In  other  words,  a  large  portion  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  apparently  de- 
signed to  enable  forestry  and  timber  to 
be  classified  as.  a  part  of  agriculture. 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  think 
that  this  is  of  such  crucial  importance 
that  we  should  lay  aside  the  matter  of 
voting  rights  for  20  million  American.s'' 

Mr.  JAVITS  Of  course  the  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not.  especially  m 
view  of  the  demonstrated  ugly  facts  to 
which  I  have  referred  on  a  number  of 
occasions  and  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  flagrant  de- 
nial of  the  basic  American  right  to  vote 
to  thousands  upon  thou.sands  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  shall  not  burden  tiic  Record 
further  because  it  has  already  been  dem- 
l^nstrated  time  and  time  again  with  the 
percentages  of  those  who  vote  m  the  so- 
called  black  counties,  showing  the 
miniscule  percentage  of  those  who  are 
Negroes,  where  it  is  unpopular,  ver>' 
unhealthy,  and  very  unsafe  for  any  Ne- 
gro to  try  to  vote,  and  where  the  great- 
est abuses  with  respect  to  these  literacy 
tests  exist. 

Now  as  to  the  means  which  may  be 
used  to  end  these  abuses  I  shall  clost- 
upon  this  note.  With  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Con^rfss  to  prescribe  the 
means.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  fa- 
mous ca.se  of  McCulloch  against  Mary- 
land, which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  fundamental  Supreme  Court  cases 
in  this  field,  having  been  decided  m  1819 
In  that  case  the  Court  said : 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
rhe  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appr.jprlate,  which  are  plainly 
ad/ipted  to  th<it  end  which  are  riot  pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  the  le'ter  irut 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional 

Then  there  is  a  whole  series  of  cases 
United  States  against  Darby,  Guss 
against  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board. 
F'lrst  Iowa  Hydro-Electric  Co-op  agairust 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Evrrards 
Breweries  against  Day.  Westfall  against 
United  States.  Ruppert  against  Caffey, 
Burroughs  against  United  States  There 
IS  a  whole  series  of  cases  in  which  ^on- 
gre.ss  IS  given  the  greatest  latitude  to 
choose  the  means,  once  there  has  b»'en 
established  the  constitutional  basis 

I  close  upon  this  note  I  have  en- 
deavored m  these  remarks  to  make  two 
points  One.  and  very  important,  is  the 
point  that  this  matter  is  not  ended, 
that  the  country  will  have  a  riKht  to 
hold  us  all  to  account:  indeed,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  citizenry  to  hold  us  to 
account.  That  is  how  critically  impor- 
tant this  subject  is  It  involves  ques- 
tions of  public  order  where  public  order 
has  been  breached,  in  nots  and  in  other 
serious  disorders 


It  involves  very  deeply  the  morale  of 
the  country.  Who  for  a  moment  In  his 
right  mind  can  say  that  the  sit-ins,  the 
wait-ins.  the  pray-ins.  the  freedom  eld- 
ers are  not  a  manifestation  of  a  deep 
current — not  an  undercurrent,  Mr. 
President — a  deep  current  of  protest 
against  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs 
under  present  conditions? 

Of  course  it  affects  vitally  and  mate- 
rially, as  has  been  observed  in  the  Sen- 
ate time  and  again,  our  whole  interna- 
tional basis,  with  two-thirds  of  the  world 
being  inhabited  by  yellow,  black,  and 
brown  people,  whom  we  are  endeavoring 
to  lead  in  the  interest  of  freedom.  That 
is  point  one. 

Point  two  Is  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
ugly  state  of  facts  which  we  are  tr>'ing 
to  remedy:  yet  no  opportunity  Is  oeing 
given  to  remedy  it.  Constitutionality  is 
based  on  that  ugly  state  of  facts.  That 
is  what  gives  us  the  right  to  try  to  rem- 
edy the  situation.  I  believe  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  an  entirely  reasonable 
means  and  is  entirely  constitutional. 
That  IS  the  one  issue  that  has  not  been 
met  in  this  debate  by  anyone  except  the 
proponents  of  the  measure. 

We  should  continue  this  debate.  We 
should  deal  with  this  legislation.  We 
should  deal  with  the  amendments  that 
will  be  proposed,  and  iiave  been  pro- 
posed. We  should  deal  w.th  the  civil 
riKhts  problem  in  our  country  under 
the  cover  of  this  legislation.  It  is  our 
duty  to  lead  the  country  and  to  arouse 
It  m  this  respect.  t>ecause  the  Issue  cer- 
tainly deserves  it. 

Then,  after  that  has  been  done  effec- 
tively and  adequately,  in  another  week 
or  two  or  three — yes,  if  need  be.  in  order 
to  suit  the  Senate  tradition,  and  ap- 
parently that  must  be  done,  even  though 
it  may  be  mumlx)  jumbo,  and  even  after 
round-the-clock  sessions,  and  after  do- 
ing all  that  m  order  to  impress  the  coun- 
try that  we  mean  business — then  let  us 
take  another  cloture  vote  and  see  what 
the  answer  is  in  terms  of  individual  re- 
siK)nsibiI;ty  of  individual  Senators  out- 
side the  South,  of  whom  there  arc  plenty 
to  do  the  Job  with  re.^pect  to  this  legisla- 
tion Then  we  will  have  a  right  to 
speak  of  what  has  been  done,  and  not 
before 

Mr  DOUGI  AS  Mr  President,  will 
the    Senator    from    New    York    yield? 

Mr  J.AVITS      I  yield 

Mr  IX)UGI>AS  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinyuishrd  .senior  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  characteristically  able 
speech  The  Senator  from  New  York 
combines  three  extraordinary  qualities: 
a  warm  heart,  a  deep  legal  scholarship, 
and  an  acute  le^al  mmd  This  means 
that  his  arguments  are  always  extremely 
rok'ent  and  athletic  in  their  texture. 
Yesterday  the  Senator  from  New  York 
stated  that  althou>;h  there  might  be  dif- 
ferences between  the  civil  rights  advo- 
cates on  the  Democratic  .side  of  the  aisle 
and  the  civil  rights  advocates  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  on  the  question 
of  civil  rights  we  stood  together  refiard- 
le.ss  of  partv  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  pledged  the  cooperation  of  his  fel- 
low party  m«-mbers  Let  me,  in  similar 
fashion,  pledge  our  cooperation  to  our 
Republican  colleagues,  with  whom  we 
may   differ  on  some  subjtK:ts.  but  with 
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whom  we  are  In  entire  accord  on  this 
subject.      

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  nilnots.  I  woiild  not  wish  for  1 
minute  not  to  stand  on  my  pledge.  I 
aCBrm  my  deep  conviction.  I  know  the 
Senator  understood  my  Intention  and 
my  purpose.  I  am  cei  tain  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  the  same  thought  in  his  own 
mind. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  Join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
senior  colleague  from  New  York.  He 
has  presented  a  cogent  argxmient.  Even 
though  he  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
may  feel  that  we  are  swimming  upstream 
at  the  moment,  certalnJy  his  words  will 
be  remembered.  He  has  not  given  up  the 
fight.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  made  a 
more  magnificent  contribution  in  the 
whole  field  of  the  problem  of  bettering 
the  human  rights  ol  our  citizens  than 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  I  am 
proud  to  stand  with  him  In  this  fight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague.  I  have  said  many  times, 
and  I  say  again,  that  It  is  one  of  the  Joys 
of  my  service  In  the  Senate  that  in  the 
person  of  my  colleague  from  New  York  I 
have  a  stanch  ally  in  this  struggle. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  piotest  this  effort  to 
gag  the  majority.  Many  Senators  have 
voted  against  cloture  because  they  con- 
tended, in  their  word.s.  that  the  minority 
should  not  be  gaggf-d.  But  now  it  is 
.sought  to  gag  the  majority,  the  majority 
in  favor  of  pror)os<'d  legislation  who 
voted  against  the  motion  to  table. 

Before  I  discuss  this  issue,  I  think  we 
should  not  completely  forget  one  gentle- 
man alx>ut  whom  v«Ty  little  has  been 
said  In  this  debate — Mr.  James  Norman. 
The  pending  motion  would  inter  H.R. 
1361.  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  James  Norman, 

My  heart  rather  bleeds  for  Mr.  James 
Norman.  The  pending  motion  would 
inter  H  R.  1361,  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
James  Norman 

Mr  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEATING     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  his  heart  need  not  bleed 
too  badly  for  Mr.  James  Norman.  It 
need  not  bleed  any  more  badly  for  him 
than  it  did  for  the  resolution  relating  to 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  house,  because 
as  that  resolution  wis  resurrected,  so,  I 
can  a.ssure  the  Senator,  this  measure  will 
be  resurrected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  dlstlngui.shed  majority  lead- 
er. Of  course,  he  refers  to  the  effort  to 
enact  civil  rights  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  which  my 
colleague  and  I  sp<5nsored  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Alexander  Hamilton.  I 
again  express  my  gratitude  to  the  major- 
ity leader  over  the  successful  outcome  of 
that  legislation. 

But  Mr.  James  Norman,  sitting  at 
home  In  Texas,  has  no  assurance  that 
something  will  not  Intervene  between 
now  and  the  time  when  the  Senate  gets 
ready  to  examine  his  problems.  After 
all.  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Norman 


has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary ;  and  still  we  seek . 
to  Inter  this  bill,  not  only  with  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  indecent  haste,  but 
without  even  the  benefit  of  a  medical  ex- 
amination or  a  coroner's  inquest.  In 
point  of  fact,  H.R.  1361,  by  the  pending 
motion,  would  be  burled  alive.  I  submit 
that  while  this  may  not  be  a  method  of 
disposing  of  vexatious  issues,  It  is  not  a 
proper  method  of  disposing  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  and  even  if  Mr. 
James  Norman  does  not  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  sought  to  be  taken 
here,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  this  Is  an  effort 
to  gag  the  majority.  Tbe  pending  mo- 
tion, if  agreed  to.  would  bar  action  not 
only  on  the  administration's  literacy  bill, 
but  on  all  the  other  amendments  which 
have  been  presented  or  would  be  offered 
if  the  debate  were  allowed  to  continue. 

It  would  be  astonishing  if  those  who 
have  complained  so  bitterly  about  a  gag 
effort  which  was  not  actually  made  were 
now  to  support  a  gag  effort  which  is  a 
reality.  Those  who  plead  for  the  right 
of  unlimited  debate  against  civil  rights 
should  be  wining  to  permit  fair,  even  if 
not  imlimited,  debate  to  those  who  favor 
civil  rights. 

A  variety  of  approaches  to  the  literacy 
problem  have  been  suggested.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper]  has  suggested  a  statutory 
substitute  for  the  bill.  It  would  abolish 
subjective  literacy  tests  entirely,  with- 
out any  sixth  grade  limitation  for  inter- 
pretative examinations.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  My  own  view  is  that  such  a 
bill  would  present  more  serious  problems 
of  constitutionality  than  the  one  which 
we  have  been  considering.  However,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
his  views;  he  should  not  be  gagged  in  his 
effort  to  present  them. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  attempted 
yesterday  to  call  up  his  constitutional 
amendment,  which  seeks  to  accomplish 
the  same  piupose  as  the  bill  before  the 
Soiate.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  deal  with  this  problem,  because 
the  problem  can  be  handled  by  statute. 
Still,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  should 
be  gagged,  and  should  never  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  amendment 
He  would  have  no  chance  at  all  to  pre- 
sent and  talk  on  his  amendment  if  the 
pending  motion  were  agreed  to 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  stated  that 
the  administration  bill  should  be  broad- 
ened to  cover  State  as  well  as  Federal 
elections,  since  State  elections  are  dealt 
with  in  exactly  the  same  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  addition  to  these  and  several  other 
amendments  to  the  literacy  bill,  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  a  number  of  other 
civil  rights  proposals  would  be  offered 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It 
Is  my  judgment  that  in  many  respects 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  imf  ortunate  bill 
which  could  possibly  have  been  selected 
upon  which  to  base  a  civil  rights  debate. 
There  are  many  other  proposals  which 


could  have  been  made,  which  have  been 
advocated  in  the  platforms  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  and  which  involved  none  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  literacy  bill. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible justification  for  entirely  abandoning 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  has  had  an 
opportimlty  to  express  its  will  on  these 
issues — all  of  them,  or  at  least  some  of 
them.  Any  Senator  who  is  opposed  to 
the  administration's  bill,  to  the  Case  of 
South  Dakota  amendment,  to  the  Cooper 
substitute,  or  to  any  other  measiire.  can 
and  should  vote  against  it. 

I  have  Indicated  that  I  would  vote 
against  the  Case  amendment  and  ^at  I 
would  vote  against  the  Cooper  substi- 
tute. That  is  the  way  to  handle  such 
matters.  There  is  no  danger  that  any 
of  these  proposals  would  slip  past  the 
vigilant  eyes  of  the  opposition  or  would 
be  passed  by  less  than  a  majority  vote. 
There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  dis- 
carding or  Junking  such  proposals 
without  fair  deliberation,  regardless  of 
whether  one  favors  them  or  opposes 
them. 

We  must  not  have  one  set  of  rules  for 
the  opponents  af  civil  rights  and  an- 
other set  of  rules  for  the  proponents  of 
civil  rights.  With  all  our  sensitivity  for 
the  rights  of  the  Senate  minority,  we 
should  not  be  insensitive  to  the  rights 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  voted 
against  the  motion  to  lay  this  biD  on  the 
table. 

It  is  not  often  necessary  to  speak  for 
the  rights  of  the  majority;  but  tJiis  is  a 
case  in  which  the  majority  is  sought  to 
be  gagged.  I  sni^xite  It  Could  only  hap- 
pen in  this  body.  Mr.  President. 

There  may  be  room  for  compromise 
and  there  may  be  new  approaches  for 
which  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in 
order  to  invoke  cloture  could  eventually 
6e  mustered.  In  retrospect  It  would  ap- 
pear that  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  ma- 
jority vote,  and  perhaps  a  two- thirds 
vote,  could  have  been  obtained  for  a 
civil  rights  measiu-e  framed  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  Many  who  believe,  erroneous- 
ly, in  my  opinion,  that  the  measure  is 
unconstitutional,  might  either  now  or 
later  be  willing  to  vote  in  favor  of  invok- 
ing cloture  in  connection  with  a  measure 
as  to  which  there  was  no  doubt  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

The  administration's  bill  may  have 
been  an  appropriate  starting  point  for 
this  debate,  but  certainly  it  need  not  be 
its  point  of  termination.  Those  of  us 
who  favor  civil  rights  measures  do  not 
seek  the  right  of  unlimited  debate.  We 
have  no  intention,  either  now  or  at  any 
future  time,  if  the  pending  motion  fails 
and  if  the  Senate  continues  with  the 
debate  on  this  civil  rights  measure,  to 
organize  the  Senate  Into  teams  and  to 
continue  for  weeks  with  the  debate,  in 
order  to  express  our  views  and  to  press 
for  Senate  action  in  support  of  them ; 
but  we  do  request  the  right  to^ave  a 
reasonable  amoimt  of  debate,  and  we 
had  every  reason  to  expect  a  fair  op- 
portunity for  adequate  deliberation  on 
our  proposals. 

In  my  view  we  shall  not  be  adding  to 
the  glory  or  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  if 
we  yield  control  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate  to  the  small  minority  of  Senators 
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who  voted  In  favor  of  laying  the  pending 
measure  on  the  table,  nor  shall  we  be 
enhancing  the  dignity  or  the  reputation 
of  this  body  by  suppressing  every  effort 
of  the  majority,  who  voted  against  the 
motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  to 
bring  their  alternatives  and  their  coun- 
terproposals before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  those  who  argued  so  long  and  so 
strenuously  for  the  rights  of  a  minority 
of  the  Senate  should  now  act  to  give 
equal  rights  to  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate? I  hope  not;  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
demonstrate  support  for  fair  play  when 
it  votes  on  the  motion  of  the  majority 
leader  to  kill  off  the  debate  on  civil 
rights:  and  I  hop>e  his  proposal  will  be 
rejected. 

The  proponents  of  civil  rights  have 
never  worked  for  a  parliamentary  dead- 
lock. They  have  not  tried  to  ram  any 
measure  through  this  body.  They  will 
abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  They 
ask  only  that  sufficient  time  for  a  defini- 
tive expression  of  sentiment  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  pending  motion  threatens  more 
than  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mr.  Norman,  and  more  than  the 
pending  literacy-test  amendment,  and 
more  than  the  time  available  for  debate. 
The  fundamental  issue  raised  by  this 
motion  is  whether  the  Senate  will  allow 
its  deliberations  to  be  controlled  by  a 
minority  of  its  Members. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been 
treating  the  American  people  to  a  dra- 
matic display  of  the  inability  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  deal  with  the  Nation's  business. 
People  all  over  the  country,  following 
this  debate,  simply  cannot  believe  it;  we 
cannot  explain  satisfactorily  to  anyone, 
except  to  a  few  who  are  very  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  this  controversy,  what  has  been  going 
on  here — our  votes  against  invoking  clo- 
ture and  our  vote  against  laying  the 
measiire  on  the  table.  This  same  situa- 
tion could  just  as  well  have  involved  an 
Important  treaty,  an  appropriation  bill, 
a  nomination,  a  national  defense  meas- 
ure, or  even  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  Senate  has  demonstrated  that 
under  its  present  rules  it  cannot  avoid 
a  legislative  deadlock  without  sur- 
rendering to  the  desires  of  a  minority  of 
Its  Members.  More  than  any  other  fac- 
tor, rule  XXII.  the  cloture  rule,  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  sorry  state  of  affairs. 
Rule  XXII  subjects  every  measure  of  the 
Senate  to  veto  by  one-third  of  its  Mem- 
bers. Rule  XXII  virtually  assures  in- 
terminable debate,  deadlock,  and  defeat 
for  any  proposal  which  goes  against  the 
desires  of  one- third  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  present  and  voting.  Last 
year,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  14  other 
Senators  of  both  parties,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  rule  XXH  which  would 
permit  a  constitutional  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  invoke  cloture  after  a  mini- 
mum of  15  days  of  debate.  Under  that 
proposal,  an  equal  division  of  time  be- 
tween those  in  favor  and  those  opposed 
to  the  proposal  would  be  provided,  once 
cloture  was  agreed  upon.  The  cospon- 
sors  of  that  proposed  amendment  to  rule 
XXn  were  Senator  Douglas.  Senator 
Javits.     Senator     Htjmphrey,     Senator 


KucHEL,  Senator  Carroll,  Senator 
Beall.  Senator  Hart.  Senator  Bush. 
Senator  McCarthy,  Senator  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Senator  Morse.  Senator  Scott, 
Senator  Proxmire.  and  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey. 

In  my  opinion,  an  amendment  of  rule 
XXII  along  the  line  of  that  proposal  is 
the  only  way  finally  to  establish  the 
right  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Senate  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
willing  to  make  any  reasonable  con- 
cession to  assure  full  debate  on  suiy  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate;  but.  in  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  compromise  on  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  and  still  up- 
hold the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

In  my  judgment  rule  XXII.  as  en- 
forced, is  unconstitutional.  This  posi- 
tion is  squarely  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  shall  never  acquiesce  to  a 
practice  which  flies  directly  in  the  face 
of  the  fundamental  law  and  permits 
control  of  the  business  of  the  Senate  by 
a  minority. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  state  a  few  of 
the  reasons- why  I  believe  rule  XXII,  as 
now  invoked,  is  unconstitutional. 

Article  I,  section  5,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that: 

Each  Hou8«  may  determine  the  Rules  of  It.s 
Proceedings.  punUh  iu  Members  for  dis- 
orderly Behavior,  and.  with  the  Concurrence 
of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member 

The  rules  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  or  of  the  Senate  must,  of  course, 
conform  to  constitutional  limitations;  I 
think  no  one  would  disagree  with  that 
statement. 

In  exercising  its  authority  to  det*'r- 
mine  the  rules  of  proceedings,  the  Sen- 
ate may  not  'ignore  constitutional  re- 
straints or  violate  fundamental  rights, 
and  there  should  be  a  reasonable  relation 
between  the  mode  or  method  of  proceed - 
ine;  established  by  the  rule  and  the  result 
which  is  sought  to  be  attained"  That 
IS  from  the  decision  in  United  States  v. 
Ballin  in  144  U.S.  1,  5. 

The  Constitution  specifies  a  vote  of 
more  than  a  majority  in  only  five  in- 
stances. Two-thirds  rather  than  a  ma- 
jority is  required  override  a  veto,  article 
I,  section  7.  clause  2;  to  ratify  a  treaty, 
article  II,  section  2,  clause  2;  to  initiate 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  article 
V:  to  convict  in  cases  of  Impeachment, 
article  I,  section  3.  clause  6:  and  to  expel 
Members,  article  I,  section  5,  clause  2. 
The  specificity  with  which  these  require- 
ments are  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
makes  It  evident  that  in  no  other  cases 
may  a  two-thirds  vote  be  required  for 
action.  The  Founding  Fathers  obviously 
recognized  that  the  principle  of  majority 
action  would  be  applicable  unless  excep- 
tions were  expressly  stated. 

In  Addison  v.  Holly  Hill  Company. 
322  US.  607,  at  617,  it  was  stated: 

Exemptions  made  in  such  detail  preclude 
their  enlargement  by  implication 

The  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  is  particularly  evident  in 
connection  with  the  power  of  each  House 
of  Congress  to  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings  under  article  I,  section  5. 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  which  I 
have  quoted.     This  particular  clause  also 


applies  to  expulsion  of  Members  and  in 
that  case  specifies  that  expulsion  shall 
be  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thlrda  of 
the  House.  Nothing  could  be  more  cer- 
tain under  these  circumstances  than 
that  a  two-thirds  requirement  could  not 
also  be  imposed  as  a  hmitatlon  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  adopt  rules  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

Majority  rule  is  the  general  principle 
of  all  free  governments.  As  a  result  we 
find  that  even  the  situations  in  which  a 
two-thirds  vote  is  specified  In  the  Con- 
stitution are  narrowly  construed.  It  has 
been  held  for  example,  that  the  two- 
thirds  margin  applies  to  Members  pres- 
ent and  voting,  not  to  Members  present. 
Even  more  strikingly,  it  has  been  held 
that  amendments  to  resolutions  propos- 
ing constitutional  amendments,  propos- 
ing expulsion  of  Members,  or  admitting 
evidence  in  impeachment  trials,  may  be 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  vote  even  though 
the  original  proposition  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  I  refer  to  "Hinds'  Prece- 
dt-nts,  •  volume  11.  section  274;  volume 
III,  section  2167;  and  volume  V,  sections 
7031  and  7032.  These  precedents  show 
that  majority  rule  has  been  favored  by 
Congress  wherever  possible. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  give  further  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  attitude  of  the  Founding 
Fathers      Two  instances  are  recorded  in 
which  the  Convention  rejected  efforts  to 
impose  a  two -thirds  requuement  on  the 
exercise    of    legislative    authority.     The 
first  relatt^d  to  the  exercise  of  legislative 
authority    over    Interstate    and    foreign 
commerce      A   proposal    to   subject   the 
exercise  of  this  power   to  a   two-thirds 
vote   was  made  and   rejected  after  Mr. 
Sherman,   one  of   the  delegates  to  the 
Convention,  said  that  "to  require  more 
than  a  majority  to  decide  a  question  was 
always  embarrassing,  as  had  been  expe- 
rienced in  cases  requiring  the  votes  of 
nine  States  in  Congress  (under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  >    '     A  similar  effort 
to  limit  the  p>ower  of  Congress  over  navi- 
gation by  a  two-thirds  vote  requirement 
was  also  defeated.     It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  finally 
adopted  with  respect  to  these  subjects — 
article  I.  section  8,  clause  3 — does  not 
■state  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
by  majority  vote  to  regulate  commerce, 
but   simply    that    Congress    shall    have 
power  "to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign   nations,    and    among    the    several 
States  ■     Yet  the  requirement  of  action 
by  majority  under  this  clause  Is  as  clear 
as  if  it  had  been  explicitly  stated  that 
Congress  would    regulate  commerce   by 
majority  vote     That  same  thing  is  true 
in  all  other  cases  where  the  power   is 
given  to  Congress,  except  in  those  ca«es 
where  it  specifically  provides  that  a  two- 
thirds   vote    is   required.     In    all    these 
cases  where  the  vote  requirement  is  not 
specified.  Congress  acts  by  majority  vote. 
It   follows   from  these   considerations 
that   any   rule   of   either   House   which 
limits  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation by  majority  vote  other  than  as 
specified  in  the  Constitution  would  raise 
serious     constitutional     questions.     For 
example,  a  rule  of  the  Senate  requiring 
all  legislation  relating  to  the  commerce 
clause     to    be    approved    unanimously, 
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would  plainly  vlolat<;  the  Constitution. 
Conversely,  a  rule  of  the  Senate  permit- 
ting ratification  of  treaties  by  a  one-third 
rather  than  a  two-thirds  vote  would 
likewise  be  unconstitutional.  There  is 
no  distinction  between  these  situations 
and  a  requirement  in  the  rules  that  the 
Senate  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Such  a  requirement  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  would  be  violative  of  article  I, 
.section  5.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  a 
one-third  vote  for  ratifying  treaties 
would  violate  article  11,  section  2.  clause 
2.  or  a  unanimous  vote  for  legislation 
regulating  commerce  would  violate  arti- 
cle I,  section  8,  clause  3  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  argiunent  Is  made  that  rule  XXn 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  does 
not  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  rules  of  proceeding,  but  only 
for  limiting  debate.  In  form,  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  case.  But  only  a  blind  man 
would  be  unable  to  see  through  this  arti- 
fice, and  If  the  Supreme  Court  were  ever 
presented  with  this  problem.  It  would 
strike  it  down  in  a  moment.  It  would 
not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  through  it. 

The  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  are  as 
much  a  curb  on  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  act  by  majority  vote  as  they  would  be 
if  the  rule  explicitly  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  This  could  not  be  more  evi- 
dent than  it  is  at  this  very  moment.  The 
second  cloture  motion  has  failed  and  it 
is  therefore  proposed  that  we  go  on  to 
other  business.  This  is  no  different  m 
substance  from  saying  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Members  have  voted 
against  the  literacy  amendment  and  it  is 
therefore  defeated.  That,  in  substance, 
is  what  the  result  is  here. 

Rule  XXII  obviously  is  a  rule  of  sub- 
stance disguised  as  a  rule  of  procedure. 
It  vests  control  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  in  a  minority  Just  as  surely 
as  If  it  said  that  no  legislation  shall  be 
passed  to  which  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  present  and 
voting  objected.  The  Constitution  can- 
not be  evaded  by  elaborate  fictions  and 
disguises.  The  disguise  In  this  case  is 
transparent.  Rule  XXn,  unmasked,  is 
a  blatant  attempt  to  subject  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  to  the  control  of  any 
minority  group  determined  to  exercise  a 
verbal  veto  power  over  legislation  the 
minority  does  not  favor. 

Actually,  this  point  is  frequently  con- 
ceded by  the  opponents  of  majority  rule, 
but  In  another  context.  They  allege  fre- 
quently that  the  filibuster  has  prevented 
the  passage  of  legislation.  One  Sena- 
tor has  put  It  this  way: 

The  moBt  famous  meaiure  to  my  Bectlon 
of  the  country  that  has  ever  been  defeated  by 
free  and  unlimited  debate  was  the  force  biU 
of  1890.  a  bin  somewhat  in  the  same  category 
as  the  clvU  rights  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Another  Senator  has  expressed  the 
same  thought  In  these  words: 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
filibustering  does  not  prevent  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  In 
American  history  where  an  important  meas- 
ure defeated  by  a  filibuster  has  been  enacted 


later.  Nearly  every  propoeal  thus  rejected 
has  died  unregretted  by  the  country.  No 
really  meritorious  measure  has  been  defeated 
by  filibuster,  but  some  vlcloiis  proposals  have 
been  kiUed. 

These  examples  could  be  endlessly 
duplicated  by  quotations  from  the  debate 
on  the  pending  business.  They  show 
unmistakable  recognition  of  the  very 
proposition  I  am  urging;  namely,  that 
rule  XXn  is  a  method  under  which  a 
minority  can  defeat  legislation  and  not 
a  method  of  regtilating  the  time  for 
debate. 

There  is  nothing  more  convincing,  if 
I  were  to  argue  the  case,  that  I  could  say 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  than  to  quote  this  language 
whereby  the  opponents  of  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation  have  said  over  and  over 
again  that  the  filibuster,  or  unlimited 
debate,  as  It  Is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
weapon  to  defeat  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  comments  in  the  quoted 
statements  as  to  the  nature  of  the  leg- 
islation which  has  been  defeated  under 
rule  XXII.  But  this  really  is  beside  the 
point.  The  fact  is  that  those  who  make 
these  arguments — and  this  Includes  vir- 
tually every  opponent  of  majority  clo- 
ture— are  admitting  that  i-ule  XXn  is  a 
rule  of  substance  and  not  of  procedure. 
They  are  admitting  that  It  preserves  in 
a  minority  of  the  Senate  the  power  to 
"kill"  legislation.  They  are  admitting 
that  the  filibuster  operates  as  a  restric- 
tion on  majority  rule  exactly  as  though 
rule  XXn  provided  that  legislation  had 
to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  rather 
than  a  majority  vote.  This  fact  has  now 
become  obvious  to  the  whole  Nation. 

As  I  have  said  before,  a  majority  may 
sometimes  be  wrong.  I  have  always 
felt  that  was  sq  when  I  voted  with  the 
minority.  I  think  many  other  Senators 
have  that  view.  Though  a  majority 
may  scxnetimes  be  wrong,  so  may  less 
than  a  majority,  and  under  our  Consti- 
tution, unless  otherwise  specified,  it  is 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  which  is 
given  power  to  ensu;t  legislation  and  to 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 

Rule  XXn  as  now  enforced  is  a  per- 
nicious, obnoxious  affront  to  the  right 
of  a  majority  of  this  Senate,  after  full 
debate,  to  act  on  the  merits  of  any  issue 
before  it. 

The  course  we  must  eventually  take 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  deliberative 
character  and  effectiveness  of  this  body 
is  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  so  that  it 
will  become  truly  a  rule  to  regulate  de- 
bate and  not  a  rule  to  prevent  action. 

Until  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  do  everything  possible 
to  avoid  a  surrender  '.3  minority  control 
of  the  actions  of  the  Senate. 

The  American  people  must  understand 
that  this  is  the  real  issue  raised  by  the 
pending  motion.  If  this  issue  were 
brought  home  to  the  people,  they  would 
strenuously  object  to  any  surrender. 
The  precedent  such  a  surrender  would 
establish  would  place  in  jeopardy  the 
Senate's  ability  to  meet  not  only  the 
civil  rights  crisis,  but  also  any  crisis 
with  which  our  Nation  may  ever  be 
conTronted. 


In  my  judgment,  the  literacy  test  bill 
is  required,  and  in  fact,  should  be 
strengthened  so  that  it  does  not  sanc- 
tion in  State  elections  the  arbitrary 
practices  it  would  prohibit  In  Federal 
elections,  because  State  elections  and 
Federal  elections  are  dealt  with  in 
exactly  the  same  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, upon  which  the  constitution - 
tJlty  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
bottomed. 

The  bill  is  constitutional  because  it 
deals  with  voting  deprivations,  not  vot- 
ing qualifications.  Those  who  disagree 
should  vote  against  the  legislation  on 
Its  merits  or  offer  amendments,  as  have 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper] .  Senators  should  vote 
against  any  amendments  they  dislike. 
They  should  not  attempt  to  deprive  their 
colleagues  of  the  right  to  vote  their 
owm  sentiments,  any  more  than  we  would 
attempt  to  preclude  the  opponents  of 
civil  rights  from  voting  their  sentiments. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  literacy  test 
bill  Is  still  before  us,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  reiterate  the  arguments  for  the 
constitutionality  of  this  measure.  I 
know  that  there  are  sincere  differences 
of  opinion  in  this  question. 

There  are  some  in  this  body  who  favor 
strengthening  the  civil  rights  of  our 
citizens,  but  who  sincerely  believe  that 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  has  constitu- 
tional defects.  I  believe  that  many  who 
have  challenged  the  bill's  constitution- 
ality have  not  fully  understood  its  limited 
provisions  and  limited  impact. 

The  impression  has  been  created;  per- 
haps by  reiteration,  that  the  pending 
legislation  must  fail  if  it  is  true  that  the 
States  have  the  sole,  exclusive,  all-per- 
vading power  to  establish  qualifications 
for  voting. 

This  impression  is  incorrect.  The  ar- 
gument that  the  States  have  the  power 
to  establish  qualifications  for  voting  can 
be  conceded  without  in  any  way  impair- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 

This  fact  deserves  emphasis.  Dozens 
of  pages  of  the  Congrkssional  Record 
have  been  consumed  in  arguing  that 
point,  as  though  it  were  decisive. 

This  bill  does  not  overturn  any  exist- 
ing literacy  qualifications.  If  the  exist- 
ing qualification  is  objective,  such  as  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade  or  third 
grade,  it  has  no  operation.  Only  if  the 
existing  qualification  is  subjective,  tloes 
the  bill  provide  a  procedure  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  electors  on  the 
basis  of  their  race.  Under  this  procedure, 
no  one  could  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
who  had  6  years  of  education  because  he 
could  not  interpret  a  State  constitutional 
provision  dealing  with  a  city's  debt  Uqui- 
datlon,  or  because  he  imderlined  rather 
than  circled  the  word  "Mr."  on  a  printed 
application  form,  or  because  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  "equity"  as  "eequity." 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  examples 
given  at  the  hearings  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. In  other  cases,  Negro  applicants 
have  been  rejected  by  arbitrary  regis- 
trars for  errors  In  computing  their  age. 
This  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  stating  how 
old  you  are,  but  calculating  your  age  in 
years,  months  and  days.  Some  appli- 
cants who  included  the  day  on  which 
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they  were  applying  were  disqualiiied  by 
A  recistmr  who  decided  that  the  day  of 
registration  should  not  be  included.  To 
illustrate  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
requirement,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  asked  a  registrar  who  appeared  at 
one  of  its  hearings  to  demonstrate  the 
system  by  calculating  her  own  age.  She 
miscalculated  by  almost  a  month. 

This  bill  does  not  curb  literacy  qualifi- 
cations, but  it  will  most  certainly  curb 
the  arbitrary  administration  of  such 
tests  by  registrars  and  other  election 
oCQcials  who  are  determined  to  deny 
Negroes  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  the  dis- 
criminatory application  of  laws  setting' 
qualifications  for  voting,  not  the  qualifi- 
cations themselves,  at  which  this  bill  is 
aimed  and  against  which  it  will  be  op- 
erative. That  such  practices  are  wide- 
spread in  several  of  our  States  cannot  be 
denied  by  anyone  who  pays  attention  to 
the  facts.  That  such  practices  can  be 
dealt  with  by  Federal  legislation  cannot 
be  denied  by  anyone  who  considers  the 
command  of  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

It  was  asserted  yesterday  that  since 
the  Senate  approved  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  poll  lax  it 
must  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  abolish  Uteracy  tests.  This  argument 
fails  on  three  counts:  First,  there  has 
been  no  factual  determination  by  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that  poll  tax 
statutes  are  being  administered  discnmi- 
natorily  despite  their  anti-Negro  origin; 
secondly,  the  pending:  measure,  as  I  shall 
repeat  as  often  as  necessary,  does  not 
abolish  Uteracy  tests,  only  their  discrimi- 
natory application.  The  poll  tax  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Senate  did  abolish 
poll  taxes. 

I  differ  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  who  has 
said  that  the  bill  Is  unconstitutional. 
However,  he  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  abolish  subjective  Uteracy 
tests  oonipletely.  and  he  has  said  that 
such  action  would  be  constitutional.  If 
there  are  any  degrees  of  constitution- 
ality, I  would  say  that  the  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  more  constitutional. 
I  say  to  my  friends  who  claim  that  both 
of  those  would  be  unconstitutional,  that 
certainly  it  would  be  more  nearly  consti- 
tutional from  their  point  of  view  to  state. 
"In  administering  your  voting  laws,  you 
canrvDt  deprive  someone  of  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  his  race  if  he  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade."  than  it  would  be 
to  say  to  that  State.  "You  cant  have  any 
ediKation  or  literacy  test  at  all." 

To  my  way  of  thinking  that  would  be 
much  more  doubtful  under  the  Consti- 
tution. But  I  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Coopsa],  who  disagrees 
aiKl  who  feels  that  it  would  be  constitu- 
tional, should  not  be  gagged  or  pre- 
vented from  having  an  opportunity  to 
present  that  issue  to  the  Senate  and  to 
have  it  debated  and  passed  upon  here. 
He  might  be  able  to  convince  some  who 
differed  with  him. 

The  third  reason  why  the  poll  tax 
amendment  is  no  precedent  for  handling 
the  present  question  by  constitutional 
amendment  Is  that  there  Is  very  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  necessary  to  abolish 
poll  taxes. 


I  happen  to  think  it  was  not.  altliou^h 
I  recognize  that  there  is  a  stronger  argu- 
ment for  a  constitutional  amendment  tc) 
abolish  poll  taxes  than  there  is  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  pend- 
ing question,  primarily  becau-sc  of  thi- 
showing  that  literacy  tt.'sts  have  been 
used  and  administered  in  a  way  to  de- 
prive many  of  our  citut'ns  of  tiie  riyht 
to  vote. 

The  difference  between  the  poll  tax 
measuie  and  the  pending  bill  la  the  dif- 
ference between  abohshmi;  interstate 
bus  travel  and  subjt  ctmss-  such  service  to 
the  reasonable  regulation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.viion  The  abo- 
lition of  puU  taxes  by  a  constitutuma! 
amendment,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  is 
certainly  no  precedent  for  a  con.-.tilu- 
tional  amendment  to  enforce  another 
constitutional  amendment  we  adopted 
almost  100  years  ago. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  Case  i  ha.s  .said  that  th»' 
matter  .should  be  handled  by  consti- 
tutional amendment.  He  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  case,  de- 
bate It.  and  let  tiie  Senate  pitss  upon 
the  question.  But  if  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  required  m  this  case,  then 
the  authority  given  in  the  15Lh  amend- 
ment to  enforce  its  commitnd  by  appro- 
priate legislation  is  meaningless.  I 
find  repugnant  any  construction  of  the 
Constitution  which  renders  one  of  it.s 
provisions  nugatory,  and  cannot  bcliev*- 
that  such  a  construction  would  be  fa- 
vored by  any  objective  legal  authority 
But  I  would  suggest,  in  tuiy  event,  tliat 
those  who  favor  a  constitutional  an;end- 
ment  should  at  least  have  the  oppoMu- 
nity  to  have  it  con.sidered. 

There  may  be  some  who  are  ready  to 
concede  the  constitutionality  of  this 
measuie  but  who  doubt  its  necessity.  It 
might  be  weU  for  their  b^'nefit  to  outline 
for  the  record  some  of  the  roadblocks  to 
registration  and  voting  by  Negroe.s 
which  the  Conimis.-ion  on  Civil  Rights 
uncovered  in  the  course  of  its  hearings 
and  investigation.  One  of  these  is  dis- 
cussed under  the  headms'  "Findint;  th«- 
Registrar."  This  simple  but  effective  de- 
vice for  discouraging  voting  merely  re- 
quires that  tiie  registrar  not  be  avail- 
able in  areas  in  which  Negroes  may  w'^nt 
to  register.  When  the  registrars  are  un- 
avoidably present  they  have  been  known 
to  direct  Negro  applicants  to  wait  at 
locked  doors  or  to  visit  tlie  local  sheriff 

Sometimes  a  slowdown  technique  is 
employed.  This  is  set  in  motion  by  ma.:>.s 
chaUenges  to  already  registered  Negro 
voters.  When  the  Negroes  appear  to 
protest  they  have  to  wait  on  long  lines 
while  the  registrars  drink  cokes  or  sim- 
ply gaze  at  the  scenery  out  the  window. 
White  persons  who  come  to  register  dur- 
ing this  same  period  are  waited  on  a.s 
soon  as  they  arrive. 

Another  effective  roadblock  to  registra- 
tion Is  the  voucher  system.  This  re- 
quires the  applicant  to  produce  two  reg- 
istered voters  in  his  precinct  who  wUl 
swear  to  his  identity.  In  aieas  in  which 
there  are  no  Negroes  registered — and 
there  are  such  places  in  tlie  United 
States — this  is  an  Impos^slble  require- 
ment for  Negro  voters  to  meet.  As  a  re- 
sult, Negroes  who  may  have  lived  all 
their  lives  in  the  community  and  be  well 


known  to  tlieir  neighbors  and  even  the 
registration  officials  arc  denied  tlie  right 
to  register  because  they  cannot  prove 
their  Identity  to  the  registrar's  satisfac- 
tion. 

Another  effective  technique  is  to  dis- 
quivlify  Negroes  for  the  most  minor  er- 
rors on  ttieir  registration  forms.  For 
e.xoniple.  one  applicant  was  rejected  be- 
cause he  underlUied  rather  than  cir- 
cled "Mr  ■■  on  tlic  printed  form.  Others 
are  rejected  for  errors  In  computing 
their  age.  This  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
statin*;  how  old  you  are.  but  calculating 
your  a*cc  in  years,  months,  and  days. 
Some  applicants  who  included  the  dai"  on 
which  they  were  applying  were  disquali- 
fied by  a  registrar  who  decided  that  the 
day  of  registration  .should  not  be  in- 
cluded. To  Illustrate  tlie  difficulty  and 
arbitrariness  of  this  requirement,  the 
Commi.ssion  asked  a  registrar  who  was  a 
witness  at  one  of  its  hearings  In  Louisi- 
ana to  demonstrate  the  system  by  cal- 
culating her  own  age  She  miscalcul- 
ated by  almu.st  a  month.  In  many  ca.sc.s 
the  applicants  are  not  informed  of  these 
errors  with  the  result  that  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  appeal  the  registrar's 
decision  or  correct  their  forms. 

Literacy  tests  m  various  fomis  .s«K)rod 
er.tirely  on  the  basis  of  the  registrars 
Judgnient  are  another  way  of  dLsquallfy- 
ing  NoEiro  voters.  One  applicant  who 
dcflr.rd  irea.^on  as  "aiding  and  abetting 
an  enemy  in  time  of  war,"  for  example, 
was  rejected  by  a  registrar  who  simply 
told  the  applicant  that  the  registrar 
did  not  think  the  applicant  understood. 

Pos.  ibly  on*^  could  devise  a  better 
definition  of  treason"  than  that,  but 
I  think  it  IS  pretty  close  to  the  way  that 
tre.uson  is  defined. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  a  white  applicant 
who  was  asked  to  mterprct  a  provision 
of  the  Louisiana  constitution  relating  to 
freedom  of  .speech  and  answered  "I 
asree,"  was  found  qualified.  Other  regis- 
trars dLspen.se  with  these  tests  entirely 
when  dealing  with  white  applicaiits. 

Outrit;ht  intimidation  is  a  less  subtle 
method  of  preventmg  Negroes  from 
re^i.slenng  and  votintr.  These  Include 
economic  rcprisaLs,  threats  and  official 
interroi;ations.  The  Commissions  re- 
port leaves  no  doubt  that  there  arc 
areas  in  tins  country  m  which  Negroes 
are  afraid  to  register  and  vote  and  for 
good  reason  Sometimes  this  intimida- 
tion comes  from  government  agents  such 
as  thf  local  sher.ff,  other  times  from  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  extremist 
groups.  In  an  area  ironically  called 
Liberty  County  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
after  a  group  of  Negroes  registered, 
crosses  wtre  burned  and  fire  bombs 
hurled  upon  their  property.  Tliey  re- 
ceived abusive  and  threatening  phone 
calls  late  at  night.  Finally  all  but  one 
removeil  their  names  from  the  books  and 
their  troubles  ended  Ihe  one  holdout 
was  forced  to  leave  Liberty  County.  An 
investi'-ration  of  this  situation  w«s  or- 
dered by  the  Governor  of  Florida — but 
the  investigators  concluded  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Negroes  were  voluntar>'. 

The  success  of  these  Uictics  is  revealed 
by  some  of  the  siatl.stlcal  information 
compiled  by  the  Commis.sion.  Here  are 
-some  of  the  most  flagrant  illustrations: 
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First  In  two  Alabama  counties  no 
Net^roes  are  registered  to  vote,  although 
Net; roes  represent  80.7  percent  of  the 
total  population  in  one  of  them,  and  77.9 
pricent  In  the  other.  In  22  other  Ala- 
bama counties  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  voting  age  Negroes  are  registered. 
In  the  State  as  a  whole,  only  7.1  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  are  Negroes 
and  92  9  percent  are  white  while  73  8 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  are  white 
and  26.2  percent  are  Negro. 

Second.  In  Georgia  there  are  no 
Ne^'roes  registered  to  vote  in  6  counties. 
m  two  of  which  N^gt^^es  constitute 
more  than  half  of  the  counties  total 
population.  In  three  other  counties,  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  voting  age  Negroes 
are  registered.  The  Negro  voting  age 
population  In  these  counties  is  25.9,  45, 
and  55  7  percent,  respectively. 

Third.  In  Louisiana  there  are  four 
parl.shes  in  which  no  Negroes  are  regis- 
tered to  vote.  The  Negro  population  In 
these  parishes  Is  61.2,  64.9.  65.0,  and  66.1 
percent,  respectively.  In  15  other  par- 
ishes In  which  the  Negro  population 
ranges  between  18.4  and  50  8  percent  of 
the  total  voting  age  population,  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  voting  age  Negroes  are 
registered. 

Fourth  In  Mississippi,  there  are  13 
counties  in  which  no  Negroes  are  regis- 
tered. Negroes  represent  from  9.9  to  68 
percent  of  the  total  voting  age  popula- 
tion In  these  counties.  In  42  other  coun- 
ties in  Mississippi,  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  voting  age  Negroes  are  registered. 
In  these  counties  the  Negro  voting  age 
population  ranges  between  4.3  and  74  3 
percent  of  the  total  voting  age  papula- 
tion. Figures  for  almost  all  of  Missis- 
sippi Indicates  that  only  6.2  percent  of 
the  voting  age  Negroes  are  registered  to 
vote,  while  Negroes  constitute  approxi- 
mately 37  percent  of  the  State's  total 
population. 

These  facts  make  It  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  further  protect 
the  right  to  vote  m  America.  We  cannot 
condone  these  conditions  without  doing 
violence  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
15th  amendment.  Nor  can  we  rely  on 
the  States  to  safeguard  the  electoral 
process  when  we  know  that  in  many 
cases  State  officials  are  parties  to  the 
most  serious  voting  deprivations.  Con- 
gress has  the  autliorlty  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  duty  to  enact  whatever  laws  are 
needed  to  give  full  application  to  the 
command  of  the  Constitution  barring 
any  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

I  believe  In  States  rights  but  under 
the  Constitution  no  State  has  the  right 
to  discriminate  at  the  polls  because  of 
race  or  deny  its  citizens  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  There  are  States 
wrongs  as  well  as  States  rights  and  I 
can  conceive  of  no  greater  wrong  by  any 
State  than  the  denial  to  Its  Inhabitants 
of  the  right  to  participate  In  the  electoral 
process.  Indeed  the  claim  of  States 
rights  has  a  somewhat  hollow  ring  when 
It  emanates  from  areas  In  which  only 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
States'  Inhabitants  can  participate  In 
the  choice  of  their  representatives. 
Claims  that  we  are  Infringing  upon  the 


traditions  and  preferences  of  the  people 
in  these  States  are  very  weak  when  in 
some  cases  more  than  a  majority  cannot 
express  their  wishes  at  election  time. 
Extension  of  the  franchise  will  strength- 
en not  weaken  States  rights  by  making 
certain  that  the  States  really  represent 
the  will  of  all  the  people  and  not  the 
relatively  few  who  can  overcome  a  dozen 
obstacles  to  voting. 

The  debate  on  the  literacy  bill  has  suc- 
ceeded In  shunting  into  the  background 
other  civil  rights  measures  of  much  more 
urgency  and  consequence. 

This  whole  exercise  may  have  been 
designed  as  a  smokescreen  to  conceal 
other  measures  and  to  give  exaggerated 
Importance  to  the  literacy  bill.  As  I 
have  Indicated  the  literacy  bill  is  im- 
portant, and  my  amendment  to  the  bill 
would  have  strengthened  it  and  made  it 
even  more  effective.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  most  critical  problem  facing 
this  country  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
Certainly  this  Congress  would  not  have 
been  making  a  notable  contribution  to 
strengthening  civil  rights  in  America 
even  If.  at  the  end  of  this  debate,  it 
had  succeeded  in  enacting  a  literacy 
bill — with  or  without  strengthening 
amendments. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  declared  segregated  schools 
a  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Todaj^  there  are  still 
more  than  2,000  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  In  which  segregated  edu- 
cation is  maintained.  There  has  been 
some  progress  in  implementing  the 
Court's  decision  but  it  has  be^n  pain- 
fully slow  and  extremely  burdensome  to 
the  children  and  orgtinlzatlons  Involved. 

The  school  situation  should  have  been 
given  the  highest  priority  In  our  deliber- 
ations. We  should  have  been  consider- 
ing measures  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  utilize  every  resource  in  the 
fl'-ht  for  equal  protection  and  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  from  continu- 
ing to  contribute  huge  sums  to  the  sup- 
port of  practices  we  know  violate  the 
Constitution. 

In  1960  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributed over  $60  million  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  school  facili- 
ties in  11  States  in  which  the  rate  of 
desegregation  ranged  from  0  percent  to 
1.21  percent.  This  was  done  under  the 
program  for  Federal  aid  to  impacted 
areas. 

The  Federal  Government  also  allots 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  voca- 
tional educational  training  to  States 
which  maintain  almost  wholly  segregated 
school  systems. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given 
millions  in  grants  under  the  billion-dol- 
lar National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
States  whose  schools  are  stUl  almost 
wholly  segregated. 

Federal  expenditures  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  are  estimated  at  close 
to  $2  biUion  annually.  These  Federal 
funds  are  allocated,  granted,  or  disbursed 
"without  regard  to  the  discrimina- 
tory policy  of  the  recipient  institutions." 
As  a  result,  tens  of  millions  have  been 
distributed  under  these  programs  to  seg- 
regated colleges  and  universities.  Almost 
half  of  all  the  research  funds  granted  by 


the  National  Science  Foundation  in  1960 
went  to  segregated  colleges.  In  the  same 
year,  more  than  40  percent  of  all  the  re- 
search grants  made  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  went  to  public  Institutions 
that  refused  admission  to  Negroes. 

If  the  President  is  unwilling.  Congress 
should  put  an  end  to  these  vast  outlays 
of  public  revenues  to  promote  or  main- 
tain unconstitutional  practices.  We  can- 
not be  timid  when  enforcement  of  the 
Constitution  is  at  Issue. 

I  believe  strongly  that  we  should  give 
the  Attorney  General  the  right  to  bring 
civil  injunctive  suits  in  school  desegrega- 
tion and  other  equal  protection  cases; 
that  we  should  give  technical  assistance 
to  school  districts  attempting  to  desegre- 
gate; that  we  should  condition  the  grant 
of  Federal  funds  on  a  policy  of  nondis- 
crimination; and  that  we  ^ould  enact 
other  legislation  to  speed  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  The 
failure  of  the  administration  to  give  its 
support  to  such  measures  has  doomed 
their  prospects  of  enactment  but  has  not 
affected  their  necessity. 

Education  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
which  demands  attention  in  any  civil 
rights  debate.  Fair  employment  prac- 
tices, discrimination  in  tiie  National 
Guard  and  against  other  members  of 
Armed  Forces,  discrimination  in  housing 
supported  by  Federal  programs,  denials 
of  due  process,  raise  some  of  the  other 
problems  which  cannot  be  swept  under 
the  rug.  The  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  we  created  in  1957  to  study 
and  advise  us  on  these  questions,  has 
made  recommendations  for  action  in  all 
these  areas.  In  most  instances  its  rec- 
ommendations have  been  unanimous. 
It  should  have  had  our  backing.  Our 
repudiation  of  its  efforts  has  under- 
mined its  efforts — but  even  more  im- 
portantly, it  has  forfeited  an  opportunity 
to  build  meaningful  progress  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  on  the  solid  foundation 
the  Commission  structured.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  we  did  not  establish  this 
Commission  so  that  it  could  write  reports 
of  academic  interest  to  be  stored  away  in 
libraries  and  other  convenient  reposi- 
tories. We  created  it  and  annually  ap- 
propriate a  substantial  stmi  for  its 
operations,  so  that  it  could  serve  as  the 
agent  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
in  determining  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Commission  has  done  its 
work  well,  but  Congress  has  not  done 
anything  to  foUow  the  path  its  mem- 
bers have  brilUantly  illuminated. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  administra- 
tion the  impression  was  created  that  a 
determined  President  could  pretty  much 
do  the  job  alone  without  any  help  from 
Congress.  This  was  a  false  impression 
which  has  greatly  handicapped  legisla- 
tive action. 

In  more  recen^  months  the  admin- 
istration has  tried  to  convey  quite  a 
different  impression;  namely,  that  its 
hands  are  tied  and  that  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  make  progress  on  civil  rights. 
These  recent  pronouncements  vmderstate 
the  power  of  the  Executive  as  much  as 
early  administration  pronoimcements 
overstated  what  could  be  done  by  the 
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Executive.  The  fact  is  that  while  there 
are  some  vital  areas  in  which  only  Con- 
gresa  can  act.  there  are  others  as  to 
which  the  President  has  a  tremendous 
umiaed  icaci'voir  of  reserred  power.  The 
President,  for  example,  could  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  refuse  to  make  grants  for 
discriminatory  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  State  programs.  He  could  execute 
that  "hold  stroke  of  the  pen"  which  he 
said  diirlng  the  campaign  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  outlaw  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  housing  so  that  Com- 
missicmer  Robert  Weaver  would  not  have 
to  administer  a  Jim  Crow  housing  pro- 
gram. He  could  direct  the  end  of  segre- 
gation in  National  Guard  units  receiving 
Federal  support.  He  could  assign  to  the 
reorganized  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  the  same  juris- 
diction over  employment  under  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  as  it  now  exer- 
cises over  government  employment  and 
emplosmient  by  government  contractors. 

Such  action  tjy  the  President  may  of- 
fend some  elements  in  the  country  and 
in  the  Congress.  But  there  is  no  more 
justification  for  the  President  to  com- 
promise constitutional  requirements  in 
order  to  appease  certain  elements  than 
there  is  for  Congress  to  fail  to  imple- 
ment constitutional  guarantees. 

The  President  has  expressed  in  many 
ways  his  deep  personal  interest  in  secur- 
ing equal  justice  for  all  Americans.  I  do 
not  doubt  his  good  faith  or  Ignore  his 
accomplishments  in  this  respect.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
being  used  to  finance  discriminatory 
programs,  his  job  cannot  be  considered 
done.  The  Constitution  is  part  of  every 
one  of  our  enactments.  It  makes  no  ex- 
ception for  the  Department  of  Health, 
E]ducation.  and  Welfare,  our  housins 
agencies,  or  any  other  Government  de- 
partment or  bureau.  It  is  up  to  the 
President  to  make  this  clear  to  all  the 
officials  In  the  executive  branch  and  to 
the  whole  country.  Americans  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  proudest  heritace  of 
liberty  and  Justice  any  people  have  ever 
enjoyed.  We  are  under  an  obligation  to 
pass  this  heritage  on  to  future  genera- 
tions enriched  and  ennobled  by  our  good 
example.  It  is  almost  100  years  since 
the  day  on  which  slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  the  United  States.  Fortunately, 
no  new  Emancipation  Proclamation  is 
needed  on  this  anniversary.  What  is 
needed,  however,  is  a  new  resolve  to 
measure  up  to  every  concept  of  the 
American  dream. 

Mr  President,  the  motion  to  displace 
the  pending  business,  if  successful,  will 
nullify  the  work  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. It  will  repudiate  a  modest  at- 
tempt to  implement  the  15th  amend- 
ment. It  will  reflect  rejection  of  the 
proposal  of  the  President  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Attorney  General,  it  will 
violate  promises  solemnly  made  in  both 
party  platforms  and  repeated  over  and 
over  again  during  the  campaign.  These 
are  all  vitally  important  reasons  for 
voting  down  this  motion.  But  the  most 
important  reason  of  all  is  the  necessity 
of  preserving  majority  rule  in  the  Senate 
If  we  fail  to  save  this  concept,  we  sacri- 
fice much  more  than  the  pending  bill — 
we  place  in  perpetual  danger  the  ability 


of  this  body  to  ever  cope  with  our  Na- 
tion's problems — we  impair  coniidence  in 
the  institution  itself. 

I  cannot  support  any  such  precedent 
and  shall  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for 
a  moment^ 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  withhold  it. 


CYRIL  KING.  GOVERNMENT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  approximately  a  year  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appointed  Mr.  Cyril  King, 
at  that  time  a  member  of  my  .staff,  as 
the  Government  Secretary  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  King  is  a  native  of  the  Vir:;in 
Islands  and  came  to  the  States  to  obtain 
a  college  degree  at  American  University. 
During  his  course  of  study  he  worked  as 
an  assistant  in  my  ofBce.  becoming  fully 
acquainted  with  the  process  of  l'"zisl  ition 
and  the  work  of  a  senatorial  office.  Fur- 
thermore, his  contacts  witli  the  execu- 
tive agencies  has  given  him  an  insight 
into  the  responsibilities  of  executive  de- 
partments. All  of  tins  background  ut 
education  and  experience  has  served  lum 
well  in  his  new  a.ssu'nment  as  Govcin- 
ment  Secretary  of  the  Virt;m  Islands. 

The  Daily  News  of  ?t.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  on  Thursday,  May  10.  carries  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  Notable 
Native  Son  "  Thi.s  editorial  pays  appro- 
priate tribute  to  Mr.  King  for  hii  work 
on  behalf  of  the -people  of  the  Vu.an 
Islands.  I  ai>k  unanimous  consent  tlial 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

I  join  with  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  in  salutmg  Cyril  King  on  his  first 
year  of  service  as  Government  Secretary. 
He  has  done  well  and  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  the  rci.pect  of  the  p<^opIe 
of  the  islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnttd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

Nr>TABLE  Nativi  Sow 

The  Hunnrable  Cyril  E  King  recently  ob- 
served l.be  ftrst  anniversary  of  his  iss'.imlng 
the  important  ofllce  of  Government  Secretary 
of  the  Virgin  Islandii. 

Mr.  King  Is  a  very  personable  example  of 
a  fur.damental  principle  which  Is  of  laes- 
tiruiible  worth  to  these  Islands.  P'or  many 
years  we  hive  been  striving  to  persu.ide 
capable  native  son.s  to  return  hime  after 
■ervlce  outside  the  te.Titory  We  have  hn|>e<l 
that  they  would  «ive  us  tlie  benefit  of  tlieir 
experience.  ar:d  by  s.)  ddinj;  make  these 
Islands  a  better  place  in  which   to  Mve 

Our  Government  Secretary,  sifter  distin- 
guished service  in  W^ishington,  did  Just  that 
The  result  has  presaged  a  new  era  In  good 
government  in  his  department  During  hl.s 
year  In  his  high  orTUe  .\Ir  Klne  has  C"nducted 
himself  In  such  a  way  as  to  m  ilte  us  pru'id 
of  h;m  as  a  Virgin  Islander 

His  devotion  to  duty— even  In  time  of  con- 
flict and  dissension — has  been  a  healthy  ex- 
ample fur  others  to  follow  He  ha.s  dedicatfnl 
himself  to  public  sarvke  with  an  excep- 
tlunally  hU-h  sen^e  of  Integrity  even  at  ti;e 
risk  of  being  misunderstood 

In  an  Island  populated  bv  so  rrany  people 
who  are  In.'secure  and  frustrated  In  a  pertotl 
of  abundance  and  confused  by  what  they  see, 
he  has  faced  m my  problems  and  scI-, cd  them 


flrrnly  ar.d  with  dispatch  The  manner  In 
w'hlcii  he  has  handled  them  makes  us  dally 
more  confident  of  his  ability. 

It  lias  been  an  inspiration  to  many  to  see 
this  native  son  carry  out  the  exacting  de- 
mands of  hi.s  offlce  And  furthermore  poli- 
ticians are  slowly  but  surely  becoming  aware 
uf  the  fact  that  persons  of  value.  Integrity, 
and  worth  will  be  of  great  help  In  accom- 
pli&liliig  for  these  islands  what  we  have 
hofx'd   fur  and    looked    f-rward   to   for   years. 

Kx.imple.s  of  this  awareness  are  votes  of 
confidence  tjlven  unanimously  to  King  at  re- 
cent party  meetings  in  St  Thomas,  St  Croix, 
and  St  Ji.hn  The  spontaneity  of  these  ac- 
colades   w.LS    unmistakable 

Still  another  Is  the  dinner  being  given  In 
King  s  honor  tomorrow  night  In  Crur  Bay. 

One  of  Mr.  Kings  most  valuable  assets 
IS  til, it  he  h.is  nt)t  let  lUgh  station  go  to  his 
head  In  these  days  It  Ls  refreshing  to  find 
an  administrator  of  outsMiidlng  ability  who 
Is  ftl.so  n  likable  fellow 

We  cn^ratulate  this  able  public  B«rvant 
on  his  first  year  in  office. 


THE  DAIRY  INCOME  STABILIZA- 
TION ACT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  on 
b^'half  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota  I  Mr.  McCarthy!  and  mvself.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  bi-  cited  as  the  Dairy  Income 
Stabilization   Act  " 

I  think  It  is  time  we  put  a  stop  to 
talking  about  the  serious  dairy  problem 
of  falling  dairy  prices  and  increasing 
daiiT  surplu.ses  and  to  make  a  deter- 
mined efTort  to  solve  it. 

R<>tums  on  the  labor  and  Investment 
of  dairy  farmers  have  been  among  the 
loucst  m  IS  agriculture.  On  dairy 
farms  .studied  by  the  US  Department 
of  Ak^ricullure  in  major  dairy  areas,  the 
reuirns  on  the  farmer's  and  his  family's 
labor,  after  a  con-senative  allowance  for 
investment,  have  ranged  from  21  to  82 
cents  per  hour  since  1953.  In  1960.  the 
avi'iain'  returns  p»  r  hour  on  the  farms 
.studied  in  the.se  regions,  after  allow- 
ing for  a  4  I  percent  return  on  invest- 
ment, were:  western  Wisconsin,  56 
cents;  ea.'<t<'rn  Wi.sconsin,  33  centos;  cen- 
tral northeast — mastly  New  York — 67 
ce:it.s:  southea.'^tem  Minne.sota — dairy- 
hog  farms — 49  cents. 

The  inadequate  returns  dair>'  farmers 
receive  for  their  hard  labor  and  high 
investment  have  been  dl.scussed  in  re- 
cent weeks  and  months  quite  thoroughly 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  by  the  junior  S<'nator  from  WLscon- 
sln  I  Mr  ProxmireI  during  discussions 
on  the  joint  resolution  that  would  have 
permitted  continuation  of  the  $J.40  per 
hundredwfU'ht  .'support  level  for  manu- 
facturing milk  through  December.  Such 
legi.slation  w  is  requested  by  the  Presl- 
d»nt  in  his  farm  me.s.'-at'p  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  30.  1962.  when  he 
polntrd  out  that  tl^e  unexpected  decrease 
in  total  con.s'imption  of  milk  during  1961 
ha<i  rr.siiltf^d  in  a  .supply  slt^iation  that, 
uiid»>r  the  present  law.  necessitated  the 
reduction  on  .April  1  of  the  dairy  price 
siippoi  t  Irvel  The  President  pointed 
our  !h,ti  th.e  prt  .sent  law — the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949— does  not  provide  a 
sati.sfjutorv  dairy  price  support  program 
fi  r  dairy  farmers  nor  does  it  operate  In 
th'^  b<st   interest  of   llie   taxpayers. 

Since  the  need  for  enactment  of  an 
liri.icved  dairy  prL>,:ram  Aa--  so  evident 
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and  so  urgent,  It  was  the  intention  of  include   any  proposals  relating  to  the 

the  President  that  Congress  should  take  dairy  situation. 

action  to  make  It  possible  to  maintain  I  emphasize  that  this  omission  is  not 

dairy  income  at  the  1961  level  pending  due  to  any|failure  on  the  part  of  the  able 

enactment  of  long-needed  Improved  leg-  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 

i.slation.  tee.    As  a  former  member  of  that  Com- 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the  mittee  I  am  fully  appreciative  of  the 

dairy  price  support  resolution  was  de-  skill  and  patience  and  devotion  that  the 

leated  in  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  brings  to 

the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent-  the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities.     I 

atives.  am  quite  aware  that  the  chairman  shares 

The  failure  of  this  resolution  does  not  my  belief  that  producers  should  be  per- 

absolvp  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  mitted  to  be  responsible  participants  in 

!iom  their  resporisibility  to  take  every  supply-adjustment     programs.      I     am 

action    in    their   power   to   correct   the  quite  aware   that   the   chairman   thor- 

present  law  so  that  dairy  farmers  will  oughly  explored  numerour  paths  in  an 

be  able  to  earn  a  satisfactory  income  attempt   to   reach    a   central   workable 

without  increasing  Government  expend-  solution   to  the   dilemma  of   the   dairy 

ilures.  farmer.     That  no  solution  was  reached 

Mr    President,  the  need  for  improved  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  the  chair- 
dairy  legislation  is  not  new.    Dairy  farm-  man. 

eis,    dairy   organizations,   general   farm  The   bill   which   I   and   my   collea^e 

organizatioiLs,    and    the   Congress   have  from  Minnesota  are  introducing  today 

been     struggling     with     this     problem  is  a  combination  of  some  of  the  emer- 

ever  .unce  April  1,  1953.  when  Secretary  gency  and  long-range  dairy  programs 

of  Agriculture  Ben.son  gave  dairy  pro-  that    have    been    discussed    in    recent 

ducers  what  he  called  "a  year  of  grace"  months.    It  proposes  short-term  transi- 

in   which    to   come   up   with   improved  tional  programs  that  will  lead  to  a  per- 

dairy    program    suggestions.      This   re-  manent  long-range  program.     It  is  our 

.vulted  in  the  first  of  the  dairy  so-called  hope  that  a  full  Senate   discussion  of 

.'~elf-hclp  programs — backed  by  the  Na-  this  proposal  may  take  place — possibly 

tional   Milk    Producers   Federation   and  during  the  approaching  debate  on  the 

the   National  Grange — a   program  that  committee-reported      farm     bill — while 

v>as  turned  down  by  Secretary  Benson,  there  is  still  time  for  responsible  action 

This  was  the  first  of  a  scries  of  substan-  to  be  taken  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
t;al  legislative  proposals — among  them 
the  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  of  1959, 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce 
in  the  Senate  and  which  Representative 
Johnson,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  in 
thpHou.se  There  have  been  many  dairy 
proposals  during  the  years — and  most  of 
them  would  have  improved  the  existing 
law.  All  have  run  into  roadblocks — 
roadblocks  set  up  sometimes  by  the  Re- 
publican administration  and  the  Repub- 
lican Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  al- 
ways oppKJsed  efforts  by  producers  to 
.secure  an  opportunity  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  realistic  balance  between 


The  need  for  new  legislation  is  urgent. 
Developments  during  the  past  jear  em- 
phasize the  shortcomings  of  the  pres- 
ent dairy  support  program.  Milk  pro- 
duction increased  2.2  percent,  a  little 
more  thar  population.  Total  consump- 
tion of  milk  £ind  its  products  in  the  com- 
mercial market  unexpectedly  declined 
about  1.5  percent.  This  is  in  con(,rast 
to  the  increase  in  total  consumption  in 
every  recent  year  as  population  in- 
creased. The  increase  in  1960  was  1  per- 
cent. IXiring  the  1961-62  marketing 
year.  Government  purchases  and  ex- 
penditiues  increased.  Purchases  totaled 
435  million  poimds  of  butter,  194  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  1,275  million 
pounds — delivery  basis — of  nontfat  dry 
milk.  The  size  of  the  surplus,  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem,  are  further  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  these  purchases 
removed  from  the  market  nearly  9  per- 
cent of  the  total  milkfat  and  13  percent 
of  the  nonfat  milk  solids  in  the  total 
farm  sales  of  milk  and  cream. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  annual 
net  expenditures  by  the  Giovemment  on 
price  support  programs  for  daii-y  prod- 
ucts since  July  1,  1953,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[In  niiliion;:  ot  doUarsj 
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2,201.S 

1..2.7 

COG.  S 

2,  9S9.  3 
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the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  their  ,  ^^^  [.urcha-s^  nn.l  otl.i;r  w)<t?  (proci<ssing,  uv.u-k.igmg.  u..n<iMUUun,  stompr,  aiid  handling),  K=s  procw-ds 

products.       Sometimes    the    roadblocks  trim -wi.^  (mfiu-UnK  siii.s  to  s.><-  321. 

were  due  to  regional  self-interests  which  '  ^<^'*"  rcmibcrsmi^nts  to  milttary  nfn^no.*,  Vptfrans'  .^'IniinLstrrition  and  othw  parlicijianl.'!. 

f          .     .                        t         it.    i    i.i_               w,  '  .Sfc   32  eiiH-nditurcs  for  puriliast'!- (rora  CCC  and  dirict  iiurt:li.ises  in  the  nuirki't. 

r(-f used   to  recognize  that  the  problem  i^i'iu"  lu      u  » 

was  a  national  problem  requiring  a  na-  ^^      HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President, 

tional  sohjtlon  ^j^jjg  ^^^  Government  has  made  rather 

Sometimes  the  roadblock  was  one  that  substantial  expenditures  for  investments 

lies  in  wait  for  almost  all  legislation—  j^  dairy  products  since  1953— and  the 

the  simple  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  critl-  ^able  I  have  just  placed  in  the  Record 

cize  and  weaken  and  destroy  a  proposal  repeals  those  expenditures— it  should  be 

than  it  is  to  Improve  it.  bolster  it,  and  ^oted  that  the  milk  or  dairy  products 

make  It  acceptable  to  all  Interests.  ^ave  been  of  great  help  to  us,  both  at 

This  year  the  administration  included  ^ome  and  abrpad— at  home,  in  terms  of 

In  the  omnibus  farm  bill  which  was  sent  ^j^g   school-lunch   program,   the   emer- 

to    the   Congress    a   carefully   designed  ^cy  feeding  programs  for  the  unem- 

dairy  program,  the  result  of  long  hours  pioye^.  the  needy,  and  persons  on  pub- 

of  thought  and  work  and  meetings  by  ^j.  assistance,  and  for  the  general  milk 

dairy  experts,  dairy  organizations,  and  program  for  young  persons;  abroad,  in 

dairy  producer.    This  program  faced  up  ^^^^ms  of  the  powdered  milk  program,  in 

to  the  realities  of  the  situation.    It  waa  particular,  and  the  availability  of  sup- 

ba.sed  on  a  principle  in  which  I  beUeve.  jjgg  ^j  cheese  and  butter,  which  have 

Tv"'^  i^.'^^''!'  ^^"""fi  every  Member  of  ^         ^^           ^    benefit    to    us    in    our 

this  body  be  leves-that  producers,  to  be  ^^^^^^^  assistance  efforts  and  in  our 

(ligible  for  the  protection  and  stability  y^"""* '  *-                  „,„^c   „*   ,.^M^r   o„^ 

oflered  by  dairy  price  support  programs,  humamtarian   programs   of   reUef   and 

.should  be  willing  to  accept  the  restraints  charity   in   many   of   the   food-deficits 

on    production    and    marketing    which  areas  of  the  world, 

would  bring  about  orderly  marketing.  Whatever  kind  of  dairy  program  is 

Unfortunately,  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  ultimately  adopted,  it  must  make  room 

S.  3225,  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit-  for  the  availability  of  supplies  for  our 

tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  does  not  domestic  needs — for  those  who  are  on 


public  assistance  or  are  unemployed,  for 
the  children  in  our  schools,  and  for 
needy  persons  in  every  area  of  the 
country. 

Furthermore,  a  sensible  supply  pro- 
gram for  dairy  products  or  other  food 
products  must  make  available  the  neces- 
sary quantities  of  food  for  our  oversea 
efforts.  The  food  for  peace  program  is 
now  an  integral  part  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  a  basic  part  of  our  economic 
policy.  Surely,  it  is  one  of  the  more  ef- 
fective instruments  of  our  programs  for 
national  security. 

So  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
any  supply  adjustment  program^  rec- 
ommend takes  into  consideration  the 
needs  at  home  and  abroad,  because  they 
are  clear  needs,  needs  that  have  been  es- 
tablished and  are  ascertainable. 

The  only  way  to  assure  adequate 
prices  and  incomes*  for  farmers  when 
supply  is  seriously  outrunning  demand 
is  to  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  sup- 
ply can  be  brought  into  reasonable  bal- 
ance with  demand  and  program  uses. 
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When  I  speak  of  demand  and  pro- 
Rram  uses,  I  include  the  needs  at  home 
and  abroad  under  well-planned,  well- 
deslgned  programs. 

The  proposed  transitional  dairy  in. 
come  stabilization  program  would  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time  would  meet 
the  two  major  requirements  of  an  ef- 
fective program: 

First.  To  protect  and  improve  dairy 
farmers  Incomes; 

Second.  To  keep  Government  costs  at 
a  reasonable  level,  and  limit  the  pur- 
chases of  dairy  products  to  quantities 
that  can  be  used  in  the  national  interest 
in  school  lunch,  welfare,  and  foreign  as- 
sistance outlets,  in  order  to  assure  con- 
tinuing acceptance  by  the  public. 

The  proposed  program  is  based  on  four 
central  principles: 

First,  the  right  of  farmers,  with  ap- 
proval by  a  two-thirds  referendum  vote, 
to  manage  their  milk  supplies.  The 
basic  purpose  of  "supply  management" 
i.s  to  Rive  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
raise  and  maintain  their  incomes  at 
more  satisfactory  levels  than  would  be 
po.ssible  with  unlimited  production,  but 
with  total  costs  to  the  Government  held 
to  a  level  which  the  public  is  willing 
to  accept.  Since  farmers  would  be  the 
primary  beneficiaries,  they  would  decide 
irr  a  referendum  each  year,  with  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  required  for  ap- 
proval, whether  the  supply  management 
features  would  go  into  effect.  In  other 
words,  this  is  to  be  representative  gov- 
eniment  at  the  economic  level  in  terms 
of  the  farmers  themselves  accepting  the 
responsibility  for  their  own  programs  of 
supply  management 

Second,  price,  income  and  supply  ob- 
jectives that  are  fair  both  to  farmers 
and  the  general  public.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  price  support 
AS  near  90  percent  of  parity  as  would 
be  feasible,  considering  supply  in  rela- 
tion to  demand,  willingness  of  producers 
to  adjust  supplies,  outlets  for  acquisi- 
tions, and  the  needs  of  farmers  for  ade- 
quate Incomes. 

The  minimum  support  level  would 
continue  to  be  75  percent  of  parity — as 
under  present  law  when  supply  man- 
agement provisions  were  In  effect.  The 
minimum  support  level.  If  producers 
choose  unlimited  production,  would  de- 
crease by  5  percent  of  parity  per  year 
for  5  years. 

In  other  words.  If  the  farmers  reject 
programs  of  supply  management  in  a 
referendum,  then  each  year  for  5  years 
the  support  level  will  drop  5  percent:  In 
the  first  year.  It  will  drop  from  a  mini- 
mum of  75  percent  to  70  percent:  the 
second  year,  to  65  percent;  the  third 
year,  to  60  percent;  the  fourth  year,  to 
55  percent;  and  the  fifth  year,  to  50 
percent  of  parity.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  5-percent  drop  each  year  for 
5  years.  Prices  would  be  supported  at 
levels  as  much  above  these  minimum 
levels — up  to  90  percent — as  could  be 
carried  out  by  buying  quantities  of  dairy 
products  which  could  be  used  in  school 
lunch  and  other  available  outlets,  up  to 
a  total  cost  of  $300  million,  with  or  with- 
out supply  management. 

In  other  words,  we  will  meet  our  needs 
fur  the  domestic  programs  which  Con- 
gress has   authorized,   but  we   will   not 


have  an  open-end  checkuis'  uccounl 
There  will  be  a  limit  The  limit  will  be 
established  by  the  propo.^al  of  my  col- 
league.s  and  myself  at  $300  million,  which 
is  substantially  below  any  e.vpenditures 
of  the  Government  at  the  present  time 

Third,  a.ssi.stance  by  the  public  in  eas- 
ing the  burden  of  adju.stiim  producti;jn 
and  marketing's  to  demand  The  new 
program  would  not  require  dairy  farmers 
to  reduce  their  marketmg.s  of  milk  below 
their  1961-62  marketiiu'.s.  at  least  duriuti 
the  next  3  lran.sitional  years  In- 
stead, they  would  be  offered  surplu.s  re- 
duction payments  of  up  to  $2  50  per 
hundredweight  for  voluntarily  a'-^reein^^' 
to  reduce  their  marketinij's  from  7'2  per- 
cent up  to  25  percent — or  30.000  pounds 
a  year  if  that  is  larger— below  their  mar- 
ketin^fs  m  1961  62  Also  the  Secretary 
could  purcha.se  and  cancel  normal  mar- 
keting levels  voluntarily  offered  for  sale 
by  producers. 

In  other  words,  in  oruer  to  secure 
voluntary  compliance,  the  Government 
will  not  only  provide  rea.sonable  price 
supports,  but  will  offer  an  incentive,  a-s  it 
does  for  compliance  under  the  feed  uram 
program.  That  incentive  would  be  as 
hii,'h  as  $2  50  a  hundredweight  for  those 
who  cooperate  and  reduce  their  produc- 
tion below  their  1961-62  maiketmgs 

When  supply  manauement,  approved 
by  producers,  is  in  effect  on  or  after 
April  1.  1963.  there  would  be  surplus 
marketiiu:  fees  on  exce.ss  markftintis  in 
order  to  discourat;e  other  producers  from 
increa-sinu  the  surplus  and  off.srttint,'  the 
effects  of  reductions  by  cooperators 
Th»'.se  meiisures  would  help  to  briny  sup- 
plies into  satisfactory  balance  with  de- 
mand within  a  few  years  The  cost  of 
support  operations  and  payments  would 
be  borne  by  the  Government  and  any  fee.s 
collected 

Fourth,  a  gradual  transition  toward 
reduced  price-support  operations  and 
Government  costs  if  farmers  do  not  ap- 
prove the  supply  management  provisions 
The  proposed  program  would  allow  this 
to  be  done  by  reducing  the  minimum 
price-support  floor  If  supply  manage- 
ment Ls  not  in  effect  by  5  perce.it  of  parity 
each  year  The  actual  support  price 
would  be  higher  than  the  floor,  however, 
so  long  as  it  did  not  result  m  acquiring' 
products  in  excess  of  amounts  that  could 
be  used  in  the  national  interest,  up  to  a 
total  cost  of  $300  million  p>er  year 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  enacted 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  it  will  not 
be  practical  to  conduct  a  referendum  and 
apply  surplus  marketing  fees  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1962-63  marketing  year 
However,  establishment  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  1961-62  marketing  year  as 
the  base  period  for  future  years'  pro- 
grams would  remove  any  incentive  for 
producers  to  further  expand  their  milk 
production  in  1962.  Enactment  this  year 
would  make  it  possible  '  l>  to  restore 
price  supports  to  the  1961-62  level  of 
$3.40  per  hundredweij^ht  as  soon  as  the 
legislation  is  approved,  and  i2>  to  offer 
surplus  reduction  payments  to  producers 
who  agreed  voluntarily  to  reduce  their 
marketings  of  milk  below  their  1961-62 
marketing  year  level 

For  purposes  of  the  supply  manage- 
ment provisions,  each  producers  normal 
marketing  level"  would  be  his  market- 


inL;s  m  ilie  lii61  62  marketing  year  sub- 
ject   to   adjustments. 

Th«'  prot;ram  would  operate  as  follows 
by  marketuik'  years: 

In  the  1962-63  marketing  year  irom 
efTertive  tlate  of  the  act  until  March  31. 
1963 

F.rst  rru'f  support  wo-.iUi  be  restored 
by  the  Secretary  to  $3  40  per  hundred- 
weight 

Second  Surplus  reduction  payments  of 
up  to  $2  .SO  per  hundredweight  of  milk 
equivalent  would  be  made  to  farmers 
who  voluntarily  agreed  to  reduce  their 
marketings  b«-low  their  1961-62  market- 
ings, and  the  Government  could  buy  and 
cancel  normal  marketing  levels"  when 
offered  voluntarily  by  produceis  and 
when  this  would  conform  to  the  purposes 
of  the  program 

Third  No  producer  allotmenLs  would 
be  established,  and  there  would  be  no 
surplus  marketing  fees  levied  against 
pioducers  who  marketed  more  milk  than 
in  1961-62;  hence  there  would  be  no  need 
for  a  referendum 

Fourth  Any  marketings  of  milk  in 
excess  of  1961-62  would  not  be  considered 
m  e.stablishin.j  producers'  normal  mar- 
ketiuu'  levels  for  future  programs, 

.\!.uket;ng  year  beginning  April  1, 
1963 

First  Price  support  would  be  con- 
tKuied  by  the  Secretary  a^  the  highest 
level  consistent  with  tlie  considerations 
set  forth  in  the  act  and  as  near  to  90 
percent  of  parity  as  feasible  if  producers 
aptjroved  supply  management  provisions 
m  referendum  to  be  held  early  in   1963. 

Second  Surplus  reduction  payments 
of  up  to  $2  50  per  hundredweight  would 
be  made  to  farmers  who  voluntarily  re- 
duce their  marketings  below  1961-62; 
and  the  Government  could  buy  and 
cancel  normal  marketing  levels  when 
offered  by  producers 

Tlurd  No  producer  would  be  required 
to  reduce  his  marketings  below  1961-62, 
but  .surplus  marketing  fees  of  up  to  $2  75 
a  hundredweight  would  bo  as.sessed  on  all 
marketings  by  producers  in  excess  of 
their  normal  marketing  levels  based  on 
their  1961-62  marketings. 

Fourth  If  producers  vote  against  the 
supply  management  provLslons.  price 
supports  would  be  set  at  not  less  than  70 
percent  of  parity  or  such  higher  level  as 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  result  In 
acquiring  no  more  dairy  products  than 
can  be  utilized  In  the  natioiial  Interest, 
including  domestic  school  lunch  and  wel- 
fare and  foreign  assistance  programs,  up 
to  a  total  acquisition  cost  of  $300  million. 

Marketing     year    beginning     April     1 
1964 

First  Price  supports  would  be  set  as 
near  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  feasible 
if  producers  have  approved  supply  man- 
agement by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  a 
referendum 

Second  Surplus  reduction  payments, 
and  purchase  and  retirement  of  normal 
market  levels  would  continue  as  in 
1963-64,  If  necessar>.  to  adjust  suppLea 
to  demand 

Third  No  producer  would  be  required 
to  reduce  his  marketings  below  1961-62. 
but  surplus  marketing  fees  would  be 
assessed  on  marketings  in  excess  of 
1961   62   marketings. 
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Fourth.  If  producers  vote  against  sup- 
ply management,  price  supports  would 
be  set  at  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
parity  or  such  higher  level  as  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  will  not  result  in  ac- 
quiring more  dairy  products  than  can 
b"  utilized  In  the  national  Interest  In 
program  outlets,  up  to  a  total  acquisition 
cost  of  $300  million. 

Marketing  year  beginning  April  1. 
19  Go.  and  in  subsequent  marketing 
years: 

First.  Price  supports  would  be  set  as 
near  90  percent  of  parity  as  feasible  If 
producers  have  approved  the  supply 
management  provisions  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  a  referendum. 

Second.  Surplus  reduction  payments 
and  purchase  of  bases  would  not  be  con- 
tinued, since  supply  should  be  in  balance 
with  demand  without  reducing  producer 


allotments  below  the  1961-62  marketings, 
as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  population 
and  voluntary  retirement  of  producers' 
normal  marketing  levels. 

Third.  No  producer  would  be  required 
to  reduce  his  marketings  below  1961-62, 
but  surplus  marketing  payments  would 
be  assessed  on  sales  in  excess  of  their 
1961-62  marketings  or  of  their  market- 
ing allotments.  When  demand  increases 
producers'  allotments  could  be  increased. 

Fourth.  If  producers  vote  against  sup- 
ply management  for  any  year  beginning 
on  or  after  April  1,  1965.  price  supports 
would  be  set  at  not  less  than  60  percent 
of  parity  in  1965-66,  not  less  than  55 
percent  of  parity  in  1966-67  and  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  parity  in  1967-68,  and 
subsequent  years,  or  such  higher  levels 
as  the  Secretary  estimates  will  result  in 
acquiring  dairy  products  not  in  excess 


of  the  amount  that  can  be  utilized  In  the 
national  interest  in  program  outlets,  up 
to  a  total  acquisition  cost  of  $300  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  prepare  an 
economic  analysis  of  this  dairy  income 
stabilization  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Department's  analysis 
as  well  as  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  reoaarks  a  synopsis  of  the 
Dairy  Income  Stabilization  Act  and  a 
letter  to  me  from  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  L.  Freeman  dated  May  14. 
1962,  in  this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis, 
the  text  of  the  bill,  the  synopsis,  and  the 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Dairy  inciyme  stabilUation  propoaal—Estimatet  of  program  operating  rcgulta 


I.  iwK.'-6:t  currpnl  markriiiiK  3"  ar: 
iU/    L  iiilt  r  evuluir  law 

.'<iil[¥)rt  i>ri(v    |«'r  liun.lrr.lwrlpiit) ja  11 

KiprTif1'tiir»>«  f<>r  mirfh«»-< 625,000,000.00 

{h")  l'n(W  ir»n»lnoni»l  |r"»n^'" 

Support  \f\ce  (pfT  liiuidrPiIwMflit): 

AiJTil  .s«'|>iiiiiilicr 3. 11 

Ottolir   Mwtli - 3  40 

Fi|»ni!»Uin'4  lor  piircfianet - 475,   00.  WW.  00 

K4.1uciu>n  i)«MXie.nt!» 40. UX'. QUO. (O 

TofAl  proerair  eTp«"n<lltiirw ,M ."i.  000.  OfW,  00 

Ainuiirit  ilttirv  Iiiriii  uicmne  wouJ'liicer'l  H)6»'-«I3  Income 

nt  m  11  »iii;,«rt.. 65.UJO,000.00 

I  1BO-A4  m*rketln«  >v»r 

ijk)   1  raii.iill<MU»l  |>njKr»Di  approrod  In  n-fc-rfudam: 

t^ui'porl  pncr  i^jct  bLUnlruJwtighl; *  ^ 

F»p«i.m,in^  for  t>,ir«HuwM aOB. 0(10.000,  00 

KeducUon  inymcnu 146,000.000.00 

ToUl  procntiX)  ("xjiendUurpS J55. 000. 000.  00 

Amr>uTU   rtnirv  l;irni   tnonmc  would  nce«'<l   11*63-63  m- 

cniiw  at  W.l'l  nipiiort 20a 000. 000. 00 

O'l  Trirutillonal  pnnniln  rr)ecl<si  lii  rrhTrri'luiii: 

friipl-orl   pric*  ftl   7u  iwrotiil  ul    (utfily   (.per  hundred- 

wiiirht^ . ......... ..00 

rti^ivllliin-i  for  piirrhssf*      --     4*).  000,  OUI.  UO 

Amixinl    ilalry  fami    inconi*    Muuld  be   below    U«)2-fi3 

uiivnic  at  UU  »ui'i>orl 210,000,000  00 


19<H-«..'i  iiiarVptinp  year: 

(a;  Transitional  proRrnrn  ai'prnvoi!  in  rcforrniluni: 
fupport  pric*  (per  liundredwelpliti 


tS.40 


Kipenditures  for  purchases.... - 1*. 000, OOO.  CO 

lit-duction  poymcuts 14r),  000, 000. 00 

Total  proRrara  costs 335, 000,  OOa  00 

Amount  dairv  farm  income  would  exceed  Iii62-(i3  in- 

coDM' at  »3.il  support - 200,000,000.00 

{\t)  Traiisilioual  iirogram  rrjcct^d  In  referendum: 

Support  prlt«  at  05  percent  of  parity  (per  htindred- 

weipht) - 2.W 

F.xjjenditurep  for  purchases ---    395, 000, SttJ. 00 

Amount  dairy  (arm  income  would  Ix  i>Plow  1962-63  in- 

rouic  at  ta.ll  support - 42.^ 000, 000. 00 

4.  H)''..'-'Vi  iiiarkttinp  year: 

(11/   With  ullotments  approved: 

.*<upport  price  (per  hundredweight) 3.40 

Kxpenditurt-s  for  purcUases 325,000,000.00 

.Viiiouiii  dairy  farm  income  would  excwd  19C2-S3  In- 

comr  at  $3.11  support - 220,000,000.00 

(h")   Witli  allotments  rrjcctod: 

.-upiwrt  price  at  60  percent  of  parity  (per  biudied- 

»t-i(jlii  I - 2.  50 

K\|>«-ii  lituH'S  (or  purchases - 2S0, 000, 000. 00 

Amount  dairv   farm  income  would  be  below  1962-63 

mcoine  at  J^'VU  .supjiort 650,  0(i<1,  UOO.  00 


S.  3303 

A  bill  to  affurd  dairy  producers  the  meana 

by  which  they  may  adjust  their  marketings,, 

of  milk  more  nearly  to  equal  demand  an^ 

to  Improve  and  BUbllltc  their  price  returna 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

B>-pTe»entatif>ei    of     the     United     Statea    of 

jUmerica    in   CongrcHM   aBtembled,   Thnt    thU 

Art    may    b«    cited    as    the    "D.*lry    Income 

bUiblllzatlon  Act  " 

Set  a  Section  201  of  the  Agrloulttiral  Act 
of  1&49.  as  amended  ( 7  US  C  1446) ,  Is  further 
amended  by  (1)  InsertlnR  >n  the  flrnt  nen- 
t»»nre  the  word  "and"  before  the  word 
•  honey."  (11)  by  deletlnf  from  such  sentence 
the  wf)rd«  •mllic.  butt^rfat.  and  the  products 
of  milk  and  butierfat."  and  (111)  by  deleting 
eiiljaectlon    (ci    In   Its  entirety. 

LtCISI-ATIVE    rlNDINO 

Scr  3.  MllK  Is  a  basic  stjurce  of  the  Na- 
tion's food  supply.  Dairy  farming,  wtitch 
is  ciUTled  on  In  every  State  of  the  Nation 
and  Is  an  in.portanl  st)urce  of  farm  Income, 
constitutes  a  vital  segment  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  national  economy.  It  Is  in  the 
national  Interest  that  there  be  adequate  and 
balanced  supplies  of  milk.  Surpluses  of 
inilk  reeult  In  low  prices  to  producers  and 
Impair  their  purcliaslng  power;  shortages  re- 
sult In  unreasonably  high  prices  to  con- 
fcumers  and  the  loss  of  markets  for  pro- 
ducers Recurring  shortages  and  surpluses 
cau.se  undesirable  fltictuatlons  In  prices  to 
producers  and  consumers,  unstable  farni  In- 
come, and  disorderly  marketing  practices. 
The  general  welfare  requires  that  Interstate 


and  foreign  commerce  be  protected  from  the 
harmful  effects  of  Imbalances  In  the  supply 
of  milk  and  dairy  products.  All  marketings 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  are  either  In 
the  current  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce or  directly  affect  such  commerce.  The 
lntra»tate  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts Is  In  competition  with  the  marketing 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Milk  and  dairy  products 
which  enter  directly  Into  the  current  of 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  cannot  be 
effectively  regulated  without  regulating  that 
part  within  the  State  of  production.  The 
conditions  affecting  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  milk  and  dairy  products  are  such 
that,  without  Federal  asslsUnce,  farmers 
Individually  or  In  cooperation  cannot  main- 
tain a  flow  of  an  adequate  and  balanced 
supply  of  milk  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  at  prices  fair  and  reasonable  to 
producers  and  consumers.  t 

CENTRAL  DETINmONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  thl*  subtitle — 
(a)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce  and 
foreign  commerce"  Includes  the  movement 
of  milk  and  dairy  product*  In  commerce  be- 
tween any  State  or  the  District  of  (Columbia 
and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(b>  The  term  "affect  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce"  means,  among  other  things,  to 
burden,  otwrtruct.  Impede,  or  otherwise  afTect 
Interstate  and  foreign  cofnmerce,  the  free  and 
orderly  flow  thereof,  or  the  production,  stor- 
ing, processing,  marketing,  or  transportation 


of  milk  end  dairy  producta  for  or  in  such 
cjmmerce  or  after  transportation  therein. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  meana  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(d)  The  term  "milk"  m«ana  bo<7ine  milk. 
Including  an^  clasaiflcatlon,  type,  or  grade 
thereof. 

(e)  The  term  "fluid  milk'"  meaiu  milk  pro- 
duced to  meet  the  needa  for  conaimiptlon  by 
humana  as  whole  milk,  cream,  skim  milk,  or 
any  mixture  thereof. 

(f )  The  te»-m  "marketing  year"  meana  the 
12 -month  period  beginning  April  1  of  each 
calendar  year. 

(g)  The  term  "marketing  period"  means 
one  of  four  successive  periods  of  three  suc- 
cessive calendar  months  In  a  marketing  year.  • 

(h)  The  term  "national  marketing  allot- 
ment" for  milk  for  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  the  quantity  of  milk  vrtilch  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  carryover  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year,  should  be  produced  In  the 
continental  United  Statea,  excluding  Alaska. 
In  order  to  make  available  for  such  market- 
ing year  a  quantity  of  milk  equal  to  ( 1 )  the 
estimated  consumption  during  such  year  In 
conjmerclal  markets  at  prices  reflecting  the 
price  support  level  and  In  school  lunch  and 
child  milk  program*  and  other  outlets  of  the 
Federal  Govermnent,  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  (2)  estimated  exports  during 
such  year.  Including  exports  under  foreign 
assistance  progwmas,'  and  (3)  an  allowance 
for  carryover,  minus  (4)  the  estimated  mar- 
ketings during  such  year  In  excess  of  market- 
ins  allotments. 
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(I)  The  "allowance  for  carryover"  shall  be 
Buch  amount  of  milk  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  provide  an  adequate  carryover, 
caking  Into  consideration  the  need  for  main- 
taining an  adequate,  dependable,  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  milk,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(J)  "Producer"  means  any  person  who  Is 
engaged  In  the  production  of  milk  or  butter- 
fat  for  market. 

(k)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership.  Arm,  Joint-stock  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  trust,  estate 
or  any  other  business  entity. 

(1)  "First  processor"  means  (1)  any  per- 
son, other  than  a  retail  store  or  establish- 
ment serving  food  for  consiimptlon  on  the 
premises,  who  receives,  purchases,  or  ac- 
quires milk  or  dairy  products  from  a  milk 
producer  for  disposition  In  any  form  to 
others,  and  (2)  any  producer  who  disposes 
of  milk  or  dairy  products  directly  to  con- 
siimers.  retail  stores,  and  establishments 
serving  food  on  the  premises. 

(m)  "Dairy  Income  stabilization  program" 
means  a  program  submitted  for  approval  by 
producers  In  a  referendum  as  provided  In 
this  act. 

S*c  5  In  order  to  afford  producers  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  by  which  they 
can  1 1 )  adjust  their  marketing  of  milk  more 
nearly  to  equal  demand,  thus  Increasing 
their  net  returns  and  reducing  Government 
purchases  under  Its  price  support  program, 
and  (11)  receive  prices  for  their  milk  and 
dairy  products  supported  at  such  levels  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate 
m  the  light  of  the  factors  enumerated  In 
section  6  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  throtigh  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  other  means 
available  to  him,  to  make  available  to  pro- 
ducers for  the  marketing  year  ending  March 
31.  1963.  and  each  marketing  year  there- 
after, a  dairy  Income  stabilization  program 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  sections  of  this 
subtitle. 

paicr   5UPPOBT 

Sec     6    The   Secretary   shall,    through    the 
Commodity    Credit    Corporation    and    other 
means   available    to    him.  support    the   price 
of  milk,  through  purchases  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  at  a  level  not   In  excess  of  90  per 
centum   of   the   parity    price    for    milk   as   of 
the    beginning    of    the    marketing    year    for 
which  the  price  support  applies,  but  as  near 
such  maximum  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mUiee  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration 
(i)    the    supply    of    milk    In    relation    to    the 
demand  therefor,  (ID  the  Importance  of  milk 
to    agriculture    and    the    national    economy. 
(Un   the  ability  to  dispose  of  stocks  of  dairy 
prcxlucts  acquired  through  price  support  op- 
erations.  (Iv)    the  ability  and  willingness  of 
producers   to  keep  supplies   la   line  with  de- 
mand, and  (V)    the  need  of  dairy  farmers  for 
a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and  Investment 
Provided.  That  for  any  marketing  year  com- 
raenclrlg  on  or  after  April   1,  1963.  for  which 
producers    do    not    approve    a    dairy    Income 
stabilization   program,  or  for  any  marketing 
year  commencing  on  or  after   April    1.    1965. 
for  which  producers  approve  such  a  program. 
the  level  of  price  support  shall  not  be  such 
as  the  Secretary  estimates  will  result  in  the 
acquisition  under  the  price  support  program 
of    quantities    of    milk    and    dairy    products 
(li  which  win  be  In  excess  of  those  quantities 
which  can  be  utilized  In  the  national  inter-- 
est   Including  school  lunch,  domestic  welfare. 
and   foreign    assistance,   and    (11)    which   will 
have  a  total  acquisition  coet   (volume  times 
»inlt   purchase  price)    In  excess  of  $300,000.- 
000    plus   an    amount   equal    to    the   surplus 
marketing  fees  to  be  collected  for  such  mar- 
keting  year   If   marketing  allotments    are    in 
effect:   Provided  further.  That,  In  no  event. 
i:  prcxlucers  do  not  approve  a  dairy  Income 
8-jiblllzatlon  program  for  any  marketing  year 
cjmmenclng  on   or   after    April    1.    1963.    the 


level  of  price  support  for  milk  during  such 
marketing  year  shall  be  not  less  than  as  set 
forth  In  the  following  table: 

Percent 
of  parity 

April   1963-March    1964 70 

April    196*-March   1965 65 

April    1965-March    1966 60 

April   1966-March   1967 66 

April    1967  and  thereafter BO 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
price  support  shall  be  not  less  than  75  j  r 
centum  of  parity  during  the  remainder  of 
the  marketing  year  ending  March  31,  1963, 
and  during  any  marketing  year  for  which 
producers  approve  a  dairy  Income  stabiliza- 
tion program 

NORMAL     MARKETING     LEVELS 

Sec   7    The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  nor- 
mal  marketing   level   for  each  prtxlucer  who 
desires    to    enter    Into    an    agreement    with 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation   pursuant  to 
section    12    of    this    Act,    and.    If    producers 
approve    a    dairy    Income    stabilization    pro- 
gram for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary 
shall     esUibllsh    a    normal    marketing    level 
for  each  producer  in  the  continental  United 
States,  excluding;  Alaska,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing   year  for  which  such 
normal  marketing  level  Is  to  be  established 
Is    engaged    In    the    production    of    milk    for 
market.     Such  normal  marketing  level  shall 
be   the    number   of   pounds   of   milk,   or    the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  fat,  or  such  units 
or    dairy    products     as    the     Secretary     may 
deem  appropriate  for  the  administration  of 
this  title,  which   the  producer  or  his  prede- 
cessor   disposed    of    in    commercial   channels 
during     the     marketing     year     commencing 
April    1,    1961:    Provided,  That    the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  adjustment  In  a  producer's 
normal    marketing    level    as    the    Secretary 
deems    necessary    for    abnormal    conditions 
affecting  production  or  marketing.  Including 
but    not    limited    to    flood,   drought,    disease 
of   herd,    personal    health.    Investments,   and 
acquisitions     or    dispositions    of    cows    and 
other    production    facilities    which    occurred 
before   the   effective  date   of    this   Act:    Pro- 
vided  further.  That.   If   a   producer   had    no 
marketings   during    any    part    of   such    year, 
tne  Secretary  may  establish  a  normal  mar- 
keting   level    for    such    producer    which    he 
determines  to   be   fair  and  equitable,  taking 
into    consideration    the    marketings    of    the 
former     operator    of    the     milk     production 
facilities,  special  Investments  and  specialized 
training    In    dairy    farming    which    occurred 
before    the    effecti  .e    date    of    this    Act,    and 
other    factors    wh.ch    the    Secretary    deter- 
mines should  be  considered  In  establishing  a 
fair  and   equitable    normal   marketing   level 
Provided   further.   That    where    two   or    more 
producers    are    engaged    In    milk    production 
and   marketing  on   a   share   or  similar   basis, 
the  normal  marketing  level   may   be  deemed 
to  be  a  Joint  normal  marketing  level  of  the 
interested   parties,  and   in   the  event  of  dis- 
solution   of    such    arrangement,    the    n<jrmal 
marketing     level     shall     be     transferred     or 
divided     as     mutually     agreed     between     or 
among  such   parties,  or  on  such  other  basis 
as   the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and 
equitable,    taking    Into    consideration    their 
relative  Investments  and  facilities  and  other 
factors      which      the      Secretary      determines 
should  be  considered       A   prcxlucer's  normal 
marketing   level    for   a   marketing   year  shall 
be  app<irtloned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
marketing     peruxls     thereof     m     accordance 
with    the    producers    marketing    pattern    In 
1961   62    or     as     otherwise     will    eii.ible     the 
producer  to  carry  out  his  herd  management 
plans  for  the  marketing  year      The  quantity 
thus  apportioned  to  a  marketing  period  shall 
be    the    pnxlucers    normal    marketing    level 
fur  such  period 

Sec  8  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  such 
Conversion  factors  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary for  use  In  determining  the  quantity  of 


milk  marketed  by  producers  who  market 
their  milk  In  the  form  of  farm -separated 
cream,    butterfat.  or  other  dairy  products. 

Sec  9.  The  quantity  of  milk  or  milk  prod- 
ducts  by  which  a  producer  reduces  his  mar- 
ketings during  any  marketing  year  pursiiant 
to  his  agreement  under  this  subtitle  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  produced  and 
marketed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining his  normal  n\arketlng  level  for  any 
subsequent  marketing  year. 

Sec  10  A  producer  may,  to  such  extent 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  transfer  his 
normal  marketing  level,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  any  other  producer  or  prospective  new 
producer  who  agrees  to  utilize  such  normal 
marketing  level  for  the  dlsposltlo  .  in  com- 
mercial channels  of  milk,  butterfat.  or  dairy 
products  produced  In  the  same  State  as  that 
In  which  the  transferer  engaged  In  produc- 
tion, or  any  State  adjacent  thereto,  or  In 
such  other  State  or  area  as  the  Secretary 
may  authorize. 

Sec  11  The  Secretary  may  utilize  funds 
available  for  price  support  for  milk  to  pur- 
chase and  cancel  normal  marketing  levels 
voluntarily  offered  by  producers  for  sale.  If 
he  determines  that  (li  the  cost  of  such  pur- 
chase and  cancellation  will  be  less  than  the 
added  cost  of  carrying  out  price  support 
operations  if  such  normal  marketing  levels 
were  to  remain  In  production,  and  (11)  such 
purchase  and  cancellation  will  aid  in  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  further  the  purjxjses  of  this  Act. 

SURPLUS    REDUCTION     PAYMENTS 

Sec-    12    To  provide  compensation  to  pro- 
ducers who  voluntarily  reduce  their  market- 
ings of  milk  or  butterfat  during  the  market- 
ing   years    commencing    April    1,    1963.    1963, 
and  1964.  respectively,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation    Is    hereby    authorized    to    make 
surplus  reduction  payments  to  any  producer 
In   the  continental   United  SUtes.  excluding 
Alaska,    who    agrees    to    reduce,    during    any 
one  or  more  marketing  periods  of  such  mar- 
keting years,  his  marketings  to  a  level  more 
than  71  2  per  centum  but  not  more  than  the 
larger  of  25  per  centum  or  7.500  pounds  of 
milk  equivalent  below  the   lower   of    (li    his 
normal   marketing  level   for  each  such  mar- 
keting f>erlod  or  (II)   the  level  of  marketings 
which    the    Secretary    estimates     would     be 
marketed  by  the  producer  during  each  such 
marketing  perltxl  If  he  continued  to  market 
at  the  rate  of  his  marketings  when  he  first 
enters  Into  an   agreement,   adjusted  for  sea- 
sonal   variation      Provided,   that   Commodity 
Credit    Corporation   shall,    to   the   maximum 
extent  practicable,  limit  such  agreements  to 
as  not  to  reduce  marketings  in  any  dairy  dis- 
trict  below  the  quantity  of  milk  which  the 
Secretary    estimates    will    assure    consumers 
an  adequate  supply  or  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent   of    the    total    normal    marketing    levels 
for  the  marketing  year  established   for  pro- 
ducers  within  such   dairy  district       For  this 
purjx.se.   the  Secretary  shall  divide  the  con- 
tinental    United    Stales,     excluding    Alaska. 
into    15   dairy   dlstrlcU   each    having   therein 
approximately   the  .same  profx.rtlon   of   total 
milk    production        Commodity    Credit    Cor- 
poration may  utilize  surplus  marketing  fees 
paid  to  It  under  this  Act.  together  with  any 
other   fund.s   available  to  it   for  the   purpose 
of  price  support,   for  the  making  of  surplus 
reduction  paymenU  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment*     The  rate  of  such  payment  shall  not 
exceed  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will   effectuate   voluntary  reduction   In   mar- 
ketings by  pr'Klucers.  but  In   no  event  shall 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  $2  50  per  hundred- 
weight, basis  3  82  percent  butterfat  content 
Such  payments  shall   be  made  to  a  producer 
only  with   respect  to  that  portion  of  his  re- 
duction   during    a    marketing    period    which 
Is  equal   to  the  quantity  by  which  his  total 
marketing  during  such   period   Is   below   the 
lower  uf  his  levels  designated  In  the  preced- 
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tug  clauses  (i)  and  (11).  and  the  amount  of 
such  payments.  If  he  falls  tt>  reduce  his  mar- 
Itetlngs  to  the  maximum  extent  required  by 
his  agreement,  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  20  pen»nt  cf  wbat  would  have 
been  the  payment  on  the  quantity  of  milk 
which  he  failed  to  reducn. 

Agreements  entered  ihto  hereunder  may 
c  >ntaln  such  terms  and  conditions  t^  the 
.Secretary  determines  nicessary  to  effectuate 
the  purpose  of  this  secilon  and  to  assure  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicably  that  producer's 
reduction  In  marketings  is  not  offset  through 
his  transfer  of  milk  cows  to  another  producer 
for  expansion  of  his  prcductlon  and  market- 
ing of  milk  or  milk  products. 

PRODUCCX    RErCXENDCM 

Sec.  13.  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  marketing  years  commencing  on  April 
1  1963.  and  April  1.  I9<i4.  and  prior  to  each 
subsequent  marketing  year  for  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
\lde  for  an  adequate  support  level,  it  will  b« 
necessary  to  have  marketing  allotments,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by 
secret  ballot,  of  producers  who  during  the 
preceding  calendar  yea.-  marketed  not  less 
than  5.000  pounds  of  milk  to  determine 
whether  they  approve  the  institution  of  a 
dairy  income  stablllzaton  program  for  the 
marketing  year  commencing  April  1  follow- 
ing such  referendum.  Prcxlucers  shall  be 
deemed  to  approve  such  a  program  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  two-thirds  of  the 
pnxlucers  who  voted  In  the  referendum  ap- 
prove such  program.  Before  the  referen- 
dum, the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  an- 
nounce for  the  marketing  year  immediately 
following  such  referendum  (1)  the  support 
price  which  will  be  In  effect  if  producers  ap- 
prove the  dairy  Income  jtablUzatlon  program 
and  (11)  the  support  price  which  will  be  In 
effect  If  producers  do  not  approve  such  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  sliall.  upon  determina- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  referendum, 
promptly  prcx;lalm  such  determination. 

moDUCEa  marketiko  allotments 
See.  14  If  on  or  before  February  1  pre- 
ceding any  marketing  year  commencing  on 
or  after  April  1.  1965.  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that.  In  order  to  provide  price  support 
for  such  marketing  yeai  at  the  level  he  deems 
appropriate  pursuant  lo  this  Act,  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  marketing  allotments,  he 
shall  proclaim  in  advance  of  the  referendum 
(1)  that,  subject  to  approval  of  a  dairy 
income  stabilization  program  by  producers 
voting  In  a  referendum,  marketing  allot- 
menu  shall  be  in  effect  for  milk  and  milk 
products  marketed  by  producer  In  such  mar- 
keting year,  and  (li)  the  marketing  allotment 
percentage  for  such  y-ar.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
producers  voting  In  such  referendtma  do  not 
approve  a  dairy  Income  stabilization  pro- 
gram for  such  marketing  year,  such  market- 
ing allcrtments  shall  bi>come  Ineffective  upon 
proclamation  of  the  reeults  of  the  referen- 
dum 

Sec  15  (a)  If  marketing  allotments  are 
proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Sec- 
retary Fhall  determine  the  marketing  allot- 
ment percentage  for  such  year  by  dividing 
the  national  marketing  allotment  for  such 
year  by  the  estimated  aggregate  of  all  pro- 
ducers' normal  marketing  levels.  Each  pro- 
'  ducer's  marketing  allotment  for  a  marketing 
period  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying 
his  normal  marketing  level  for  such  period 
by  the  markeUng  allotment  percentage: 
Proruied,  That  the  St-cretary  may.  If  he  de- 
termines that  it  will  not  Impair  effective 
administration  of  this  Act,  prescribe  a  mini- 
mum marketing  allotment  of  not  to  exceed 
5  000  pounds  of  milk  annually  for  any  pro- 
ducer holding  a  normal  marketing  level. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time 
during  the  marketing  year,  review  his  de- 
termination of  the  national  marketing 
allotment.   If.  as  a  result  of  such  review,  he 


determines  that  the  national  marketing 
allotment  should  be  increased  because  of  a 
substantial  change  In  any  of  the  factors 
entering  Into  the  determination  of  such 
allotment,  he  may  Increase  such  allotment 
to  the  extent  he  determines  warranted  by 
the  change  In  such  factors.  If  the  national 
marketing  allotment  Is  Increased,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  proclaim  the  resulting  Increase 
In  the  marketing  allotment  percentage  and 
the  date  on  which  It  shall  become  effective 
for  marketings  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  may 
not  decrease  during  any  marketing  year  the 
marketing  allotment  percentage  proclaimed 
for  such  year. 

SUKPLUS    marketing    FEES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  'Whenever  the  Secretary  pro- 
claims that  producers  have  approved  a  dairy 
Income  stabilization  program  for  any  mar- 
keting year  conunencing  on  or  after  April  1, 
1963.  the  following  marketings  of  milk  and 
milk  products  In  the  continental  United 
States,  excluding  Alaska,  during  any  quar- 
terly marketing  perlcxl  of  such  marketing 
year  shall  be  subject  to  a  surplus  marketing 
fee:  (1)  Marketings  by  a  producer  In  excess 
of  his  normal  marketing  level  for  such  pe- 
rlcxl If  normal  marketing  levels  are  in  effect 
and  marketing  allotments  are  not  In  effect. 
(11)  marketings  by  a  producer  In  excess  of 
his  marketing  allotment  for  such  period  If 
marketing  allotments  are  in  effect,  and  (ill) 
all  marketings  by  a  producer  who  has  no 
normal  marketing  level  for  such  p«?rlod.  if 
normal  marketing  levels  are  in  effect.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  established  and 
announced  by  the  Secretary  In  advance  of 
the  marketing  period  to  which  It  applies. 
Such  marketing  fee  shall  be  that  amount, 
not  In  excess  of  •2.75  per  hundredweight 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  discourage 
prcxluctlon  of  such  excess  marketings. 

(b)    The   surplus   marketing    fee   shall    be 
paid   to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by   the  first  processor  who  acquires  from  a 
producer    milk    or    milk    product    which    Is 
subject  to  a  surplus  marketing  fee,  but  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  siirplus  marketing 
fee  may  be  deducted  from  the  price  paid  by 
the    first    processor    to    the    producer:    Pro- 
vided. That  In  case  any  milk  or  milk  prod- 
uct Is  marketed  directly  by  the  producer  to 
any  person  outside  the  United   States,  the 
surplus  marketing  fee  shall  be  paid  and  re- 
mitted  by   the   producer.     For  the   purpose 
of  this  section  a  first  processor  who  Is  also 
a  milk  producer   shall   be   deemed   to  have 
acquired  that  portion  of  his  production  the 
marketing  of  which  Is  subject  to  a  surplus 
marketing  fee.     Such  surplus  marketing  fee 
shall  become  due  and  payable  within  fifteen 
days    following    the     marketing    period     In 
which  the  first  processor  receives  from  any 
producer  milk  or  milk  product*  subject  to 
such  marketing  fee  or  at  the  end  of  such 
other  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.     The  first  processor  and  the  pro- 
ducer shall   be   Jointly   and   severally   liable 
for  any  default  In  the  payment  of  the  sur- 
plxis  marketing  fee  and  for  Interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  BUch  fee  becomes  due  until  the  date 
of  payment  thereof  except  that  the  producer 
shaU  not  be  liable  for  any  such  default  If 
the  amount  of  the  fee  was  deducted  by  the 
first  processor  from   the  price  paid   to  the 
producer.     Any    termination    of    marketing 
allotments  shall  not  affect  liability  for  pay- 
ment of  stirplus  marketing  fees  with  respect 
to  m.llk  or  any   product   thereof   marketed 
prior  to  such  termination. 

(c)  The  Commcxilty  Credit  Corporation 
shall  refund  to  persons  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  entitled  thereto  the  amount 
of  surplus  marketing  fees  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  been  erroneously  paid  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  A  person 
who  ha«  marketed  In  a  marketing  period  In 
excess  of  (I)  his  normal  marketing  level  If 
marketing  allotments  are   not   In   effect  or 


(11)  his  marketing  allotment  If  allotments 
are  In  effect,  and  who  has  marketed  less  than 
his  applicable  normal  marketing  level  or 
marketing  allotment  In  a  subsequent  mar- 
keting period  within  the  lame  marketing 
year  shall  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of.  and 
up>on  application  by  him  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  refund  to  him,  an  amount 
of  surplus  marketing  fee  equal  to  the  rate 
of  fee  applicable  to  excess  marketings  In  such 
subsequent  marketing  period  multiplied  by 
the  quantity  by  which  his  marketings  were 
less  than  his  applicable  normal  marketing 
level  or  marketing  allotment  In  such  sub- 
sequent marketing  period,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  surplus  marketing  fee  paid 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  his 
earlier  excess  marketings  In  the  same  market- 
ing year. 

(d)  In  case  any  person  who  is  entitled  to  a 
surplus  reduction  payment  or  a  refund  of 
surplus  marketing  fees  dies,  becomes  incom- 
petent, or  disappears  before  receiving  such 
payment  or  refund,  or  Is  sucjceeded  in  law 
by  another,  the  payment  or  refund  shall, 
without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law, 
be  made  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  In  all  clrcvunstances. 
The  basis  for,  the  amount  of,  and  the  persons 
entitled  to  receive,  a  stirplus  reduction  pay- 
ment or  a  refund  of  a  surplus  marketing  fee 
from  Conmicxilty  Credit  Corporation,  when 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  amount 
of  any  pajmient  or  surplus  marketing  fee 
established  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

DAIXT     STABnJEZATION     ADVISOBT     COMMRTEX 

Sec.  17.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Dairy  Stabilization  Advisory  Committee  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  members  with  an  al- 
ternate member  for  each  such  member. 
Fifteen  of  such  members  and  their  respec- 
tive alternates  shall  be  producers  and  shall 
be  elected  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Six  of  such  members  and  their 
respective  alternates  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  four  of  whom  shall  be  proc- 
essors or  marketers  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts or  members,  employees,  or  officers  of 
firms  engaged  in  the  processing  or  market- 
ing of  milk  or  dairy  products  or  representa- 
tives of  associations  of  milk  producers  or 
farm  organizations,  one  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  consumer  Interests  and  one  shall 
be  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  conunlttee  as  cbalrman. 

(b)  In  order  to  sectire  appropriate  regional 
representation  of  the  committee,  the  Secre- 
tary   shall    divide    the    continental    United 
States,  excluding  Alaska,  into  fifteen  dairy 
districts  and  shall  so  designate  the  districts 
as  to  Include  therein.  Insofar  as  Is  practi- 
cable, approximately  the  same  proportion  of 
total  milk  production.     Bach  Federal  dairy 
district   shall    be   represented   by  one   milk 
producer-member,  and  his  alternate,  on  the 
committee.     Each      prcxlucer-member,      and 
his  alternate,  shall  be  nominated  and  elected 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe to  assure  representation  of  the  major- 
ity of  milk  producers  in  each  district.     The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  all  elections  for  the 
selection  of  members  and  alternate  members 
of  the  Dairy  StabUlzatlon  Advisory  Commit- 
tee    and    shall   prescribe   methods   whereby 
each  milk  producer  may  vote  In  determining 
representation  of  his  district  on  the  com- 
mittee.    In    making    appointments    to    the 
Dairy  Stabilisation  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Secretary  Shall  give  due  consideration  to  se- 
curing representation  of  the  Tarloua  forms  In 
which  milk  and  its  products  are  sold  and  cf 
cooperative  and  other  tanoM  of  management. 
(c)   Initial     membership     in     the     Dairy 
Stabilization   Advisory  Committee  shall   be 
equally  divided  between  terms  of  two  and 
four  years,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
and,   thereafter,  each  member  and   his  al- 
ternate shall  be  elected  or  appointed  for  a 
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term'  ot  four  years.  Term«  of  conunltt«e 
meir'jen  shall  be  ba^ed  on  calendar  years 
and  shall  expire  on  the  Ia«t  day  of  the  lajst 
calendar  year  of  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment. Kach  member  and  alternate  mem- 
ber shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  hla 
election  or  appointment  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed 
and  shall  have  taken  office.  Committee 
members  and  their  alternates  may  be  re- 
moved for  cause  or  Ineligibility  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  the  event  any  member  Is  unable 
to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Dairy  StabUl- 
ratlon  Advisory  Committee  or  perform  any 
taisk  assigned  to  him.  his  alternate  may  at- 
tend such  meeting  or  perform  such  ta.'.k 
A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  by  the  respective  al- 
ternate In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  an 
alternate  membership,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  an  alternate  to  Q!l  the  uuexplreU 
term. 

(di  The  Dairy  Stabilization  Advisory 
Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Secretary  no  less  than  twice  a  year,  and 
shall  advise  with  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  with  rerpect  to  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  The  Dairy 
Stabilization  .Advisory  Committee  shall 
keep  minutes  of  Its  meetlnsjs  which  minutes 
shall  be  a  matter  of  public  record  except 
for  such  portions  thereof  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  withheld  from  public 
Information  for  a  period  of  time  (li  in  the 
interests  of  the  national  security  as  cla-s.-^l-" 
fled  material  under  Records  Security  Rezu- 
lations.  or  i2>  because  premature  public 
relea.tie  of  such  Information  mls^ht  re.eult  !n 
msrket  speculation  or  have  nn  adver^^e 
efTect  on   current    procram   operattni:.s 

(e)  The  Secrelairy  Is  authorized  to  pay 
to  members  (other  than  the  member  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture i  of  the  Dnlrv 
Stabilization  Advisory  Committee  for  each 
day's  attendance  at  meetings  and  while 
travcIlDg  to  and  from  such  meeting  trans- 
portation expenses  and.  In  lieu  of  subslst- 
enat.  a  per  diem  In  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  not  to  exceed 
•2S  per  dav.  No  salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion shall    be  paid. 

REVIEW    AND     rSE    OF    COMMrTTTKS 

S«c.   18.  The        lormal       marketing       level 
•atahila  led  for  a  producer  shall.  In  accord- 
ance  with    regulations   of   the   Secretary.    t>e 
made   and    kept    freely    available    for   public 
Inspection    In    the    county    In    which    such 
producer  resides  and  in  the  county  or  coun- 
ties  In    which    his   dairy    herd   or    herds   are 
maintained.     In  establishing  and  apportion- 
ing   marketing    levels,    the    Secretary    mav 
utilize  the  services  of  local  county  and  State 
conunlttees   established    under    section    8    of 
the    Soil     and    Conservation    and    Domestic 
Allotment  Act  and  of  agencies  established  to 
administer  milk  marketing  orders  Issued  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  re- 
enacted   and    amended    by    the    Agricultural 
MarkeUng      Agreement      Act      of      19.37.      a-s 
amended.     Notice   of   the   normal   marketing; 
level   shall    be    mailed    to    each    producer    as 
•oon  as  practicable  after  Its  determination 
Any    producer    who    la   dissatisfied    with    his 
normal   marketing  level  may.  within  fifteen 
^       days  after  the  date  of  mailing  to  him  of  the 
notice  tnereof.  have  such  normal  marketing 
level  reviewed  by   a  local   review  committee 
In  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  S^ecretary.     Such  review  committee  sh<Ul 
be   cumpcsed  of   three  producers,   appointed 
by   the  Secretary,   from  one  or  more  of  the 
counties   In    which    the    producer   malni.Uns 
his  dairy  herd  or  herds  or  counties  adjacent 
thereto.     Such  commltte*  shall  not  Include 
any  member  of  any  other  committee  which 
determined   the   normal  marketing  level   for 
such   producer.     Unless   application    for  re- 
view Is  made  within  such  period  the  original 
determination  of  the  normal  marketing  level 
Bh.Cl  be  flnai  and  conclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  19.  Tlie  provisions  of  section  3«4 
(relaung  to  review  committee).  secUon  366 
(relating  to  the  InsUtution  of  proceedings), 
section  366  i  relating  to  court  review )  and 
section  367  (relating  to  sUiy  proceedings  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction*  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  19^,  as  amended  (  7  U  8  C 
1364-1367).  shall  be  applicable  to  reviews 
and  proceedings  under  Una  Act.  Tlie  pro- 
visions of  subsections  lai  and  ibi  of  section 
373  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  relating  to  reports  and 
records  of  processors  and  farmers  shall  be 
applicable  to  each  first  processor  and  to  eai  h 
pr.jtlucer.  re.'ipectlvely  under  thu  Act  The 
pr'. visions  of  sec* ion  3-J8  irt-latii.ij  to  utili- 
zation "t  Inca:  Hi^onMesi  ..f  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  Hm>-nded  (7  U  S  C 
1388).  shiM  be  applicable  In  the  administra- 
tion uf  this  Act.  The  several  dl<trlrt  curta 
of  the  United  States  are  hereby  rested  with 
jTiri,scllctl.>n  speclflcally  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions nf  this  Act  If  and  when  the  .Secre- 
tary shall  so  request.  It  shall  be  the  dii'y 
of  the  several  dftrict  att<irneys  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute proceedings,  to  collect  surplus  market- 
ing fees  provided  In  this  Act  Thf  remedies 
and  surplus  marketing  fees  provided  herein 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  exclusive  r.f 
any  other  remedy  under  law 

Sec    20    Whenever  normal  marketing  levels 
■    are    established     jnder    tliis     Act      notwith- 
standing   any    provision    cf    the    Agricultural 
Marketl.'ig   Agreement    Act   of    1037    (7   VSC 
601    et    seq  i,    any    order    Issued    unrt»T    sec- 
tion 8c  thereof  may  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions   In    section    8c    (5t    and    i7i    ront.aln 
provisions  for  an  adjustment  In  the  uniform 
price  for  producers  receiving  surphjs  reduc- 
tion   payments    for    marke'inps    below    the'r 
normal    marketing    level       L'nder    such    pro- 
visions the  total  p.iyments  to  si:rh  producers 
under    an    order    shall    be    equal    to    (  1  )     the 
uniform    price    multiplied    by    their    normal 
marketing   level   minus    (2i    the  lowest   rla.ss 
price    under     the    order    multiplied     bv    the 
amount    by    whirh   nuch   producers   have   re- 
duced  marketings   below   their  normal   mar- 
keting   level       In    the    computation    of    the 
uniform    price    there    sfiall    be    Included,    at 
the   lowest   class   price,    the    vr.lume   of   m!!k 
upon    which    pr^>ducers    will    be    entitled    •<> 
m.'.rketlng    adjustment    payments      For    the 
purposes  of  this  .section  a  producer's  normal 
marketing    level   shall    be    apportioned   on   a 
monthly    basis      In    the    case   of   a    prod  icer 
part    of    whose    normal    marketing    level    is 
based  on  marketings  which  were  H'".  subject 
to    regulation    under    the    order    during  'the 
representative     period     the     Scretiiry     shall 
app'irtlon  such  producer's  normal  marketing 
level    In    accordance    with    his    deliveries    of 
milk   in  s'.ich   representative  period   and   the 
reduction     In    deliveries     from     the    amount 
apportioned   ti5   the  marketing  area   shall   be 
con.^idered  in  the  calculation  of  the  uniform 
price   and   payment   under   such   order      The 
Incorporation  of  provisions  In  an  order  here- 
under shall  be  subject  t.,  the  fame  procedural 
requirements  of  the  Act  as  other  provisions 
under  section  8c 

Sec.  21.  No  person  engaged  in  the  pur- 
chase or  handling  of  milk,  milk  fit.  or  dali  v 
products  shall  discriminate  iigainst  any  pro- 
ducer wlio  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  ConuiKXli'y  Credit  Corporation  pursuant 
to  thU  Act.  The  Cuinnioduy  Credit  Ojrpo- 
ratlun  shall  not  purchase  dairy  products 
from  any  person  whom  the  Secret;u-y  deter- 
mines practices  such  dlscximlnatlun.  The 
several  district  courts  of  the  United  St^ites 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  to  hear  ojid 
determine  controversies  arising  under  thi.s 
section,  without  regard  to  the  amount  l" 
controversy,  and  to  enjoin  and  restrain  anv 
person  or  persons  from  discrinunatli.g  or 
conspiring  to  discriminate  against  anv  pro- 
ducer  In   violation  of  this  section 


Sec  22.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  an^d  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  this  Act. 

ib)  Cosu  Incurred  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except  secUon  20 
hereof,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  considered 
as  nonndmlulstratlve  expenses  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

Sy.nopsis  or  PRor'o.siD  Dmrt  I.ncome  Stabili- 
ivTioN  Alt  With  TuANsmoNAL  Pxatirxs 

Mat    11.   1062. 

1  Amendment  of  present  law.  Deletes  the 
d.iiry  price  support  provisions  of  Section 
2ul  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended 

2  Price  sxipfxirt  Authorises  price  support 
for  milk  through  purchases  of  milk  and  Its 
products,  as  near  90  percent  of  parity  as  the 
S««cretftry  determines  appropriate,  consider- 
ing the  supplv  In  relation  to  demand  Impor- 
tance of  milk  available  outlets  for  price 
supfxirt  stivk.i^  wllllngneea  of  producers  to 
ad'ust  supplies  to  demand,  and  need  for 
adequate  dairy  farm  Income,  subject  to  the 
follf  iwlng 

(li  For  any  marketing  year  commencing 
on  or  after  April  1  i;»«3.  for  which  producers 
do  not  approve  a  dairy  Incr.me  stablll/ation 
program,  or  for  any  marketing  year  com- 
mencing on  or  after  April  1.  1965,  for  which 
they  approve  such  a  program,  the  level  of 
sup[x->rt  shall  not  be  such  as  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  result  In  purchases  of  more 
dairy  products  than  can  be  used  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Including  schrx)!  lunch,  wel- 
fare and  forelgji  assistance  up  to  n  total 
acquisition  cost  of  J3(X)  million  plus  any 
surplus  marketing  fees  collected,  and 

'2)  IJ  more  than  one  third  of  the  pro- 
ducers Voting  disapprove  a  stabilization  pro- 
gr.un  for  any  marketing  year  commencing 
on  or  after  April  1.  19G3,  th?  minimum  sup- 
port level  shall  be  reduced  5  percent  of 
parity  each  year  through  March  1967.  after 
\^l.:i  h  the  minimum  shall  be  50  percent 

i3i  Price  bup{>ort  shall  be  not  less  than 
75  percent  of  parity  throug'.i  March  1963 
and  In  any  subsequent  nuu-ketlng  year  for 
*hich  producers  approve  a  stabUlzalion 
program. 

3  Normal  marketing  level*  The  Secretary 
sh.ill  esuibhsh  a  normal  marketing  level  ' 
for  each  producer  who  agrees  to  reduce  his 
marketings  and  for  nil  producers  IX  pro- 
ducers appr-ive  supply  management.  It 
shall  be  tlie  quantity  of  milk  or  lis 
prutlucf*  marketed  by  producers  In  Uie  1961 
62  marketing  year,  subject  to  adjustments 
for  such  factors  as  abnt)rmal  production  or 
mariiciu.g  condltioiis.  fluod.  drought,  herd 
di.se.use.  personal  he.Uth.  and  Invesunenfi 
and  changes  In  production  facilities  t>efore 
the  eilecuve  date  of  the  act.  A  producer's 
normal  marketing  level  for  the  yeiu  shall  be 
apportioned  among  marketing  periods  Uiere- 
of  m  accordance  with  his  marketing  patttrn 
In  liOl  62  or  as  otherwise  will  enable  him 
to  cirry  out  his  herd  ni.inagement  p:ai;s 

A  producer  may  iraiikfer  part  or  all  of  his 
iiornul  nuu-keting  level  to  aiiother  producer 
in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  State  or  other 
St.i'e  AS  iiuthorized  by  and  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
The  Stent. Lry  may  buy  aiid  cancel  normal 
marketing  levels  vuluniurlly  offered  for  sale 
by  producers  if  UiU  wiU  cost  less  than  buying 
Uie  nuik  produijts  If  produced  aiid  will 
efftH.:uate  the  act 

4  hurpluo  reduction  paymeiits  Commixl- 
Ity  Cre<lit  Corp4iration  in.iy  make  surplus  re- 
duction payment*  t-j  prcxlucers  who  agree 
to  reduce  their  marketings  during  the 
nxaricetlng  years  ending  March  31,  1963.  1964, 
and  lyGvT.  between  7',  percent  and  the  larger 
of  25  percent  or  7,500  pounds  of  milk  equiva- 
lent per  niarlcetin»c  period  (30.000  pounds 
a    year),    beluw    the    lower    of    hla    1861-62 
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marketings  or  hU  curri^nt  rate  of  marketings 
w.ien  he  first  enters  Into  an  agreement. 
Agreements  are  to  t>e  limited  so  as  not  to 
reduce  marketings  In  ,iny  dairy  district  be- 
low p.n  adequate  supply  or  by  more  than  10 
percent.  The  payment  rate  may  be  up  to 
$2  50  e  hundredweight,  of  milk  equivalent, 
basis  3  82  percent   mllkfat  content. 

5  Producer  referendum:  Before  the  mar- 
k'Ming  years  commencing  April  1,  1963,  and 
April  1.  1964,  and  belore  the  beginning  of 
each  subsequent  marketing  year  for  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that.  In  order  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  support  level.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  marketing  allotments, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of 
producers  who  marketed  5.000  pounds  of 
milk  In  the  preceding  calendar  year.  If  two- 
thirds  of  those  votlni;  approve,  the  supply 
management  provision  s  Will  be  In  effect. 

6  Producer  marketing  allotments;  If  be- 
fore any  marketing  y(  ar  commencing  on  or 
after  April  1.  1965,  tho  Secretary  determines 
that,  In  order  to  provide  for  an  appropriate 
price  support  level,  1':  will  be  necessary  to 
have  marketing  allo'.ments.  he  shall  an- 
nounce the  marketing  allotment  percentage 
for  such  year  which  shall  be  In  effect  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  voting  approve  sup- 
ply-management for  that  year.  TTie  allot- 
ment percentage  shall  be  determined  as 
follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  "na- 
tional marketing  sllotment"  for  the  market- 
ing year  This  will  be  the  quantlt>  of  milk 
which  should  -be  produced  taking  Into  ac- 
count beginning  and  ending  Inventories, 
domestic  consumption,  school  lunch  and 
welfare  uses,  and  exports  Including  foreign 
assistance,  minus  estimated  overallotment 
marketings  The  national  allotment  per- 
centage win  be  the  national  jnarketlng  allot- 
ment divided  by  the  estimated  total  of  all 
prixlucers'  normal  marketing  levels  based  on 
their  1961-62  marketings.  Each  producer's 
marketing  allotment  will  be  his  normal  mar- 
keting level  multiplied  by  the  national  allot- 
ment percentage,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  a  minimum  allotment  of  not 
over  6.000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  which  any 
producer  may  market  without  paying  the  fee. 
The  Secretary  may  Increase,  but  not  decrease, 
the  allotment  percentage  during  a  market- 
ing year 

7  Surplus  marketing  fees:  Whenever  pro- 
ducers have  approved  a  supply  management 
dairy  Income  stabilization  program  for  any 
year  commencing  on  or  after  April  1,  1963,  a 
surplus  marketing  fee  will  be  assessed  on  all 
milk  and  milk  products  marketed  by  any  pro- 
ducer In  excess  of  his  normal  marketing  level 
If  no  allotments  are  In  effect,  or  In  excess  of 
his  allotment  If  allotments  are  In  effect.  The 
fee  shall  be  that  amount,  up  to  $2  75  per 
hundredweight  which  will  discourage  pro- 
duction of  overallotment  milk.  The  fee 
shall  tie  paid  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion by  the  flr^i  processor  who  acquires  such 
excess  milk  products  from  a  producer,  except 
that  a  producer  who  markets  his  milk  di- 
rectly to  consumers,  retail  stores,  and 
restauranu  will  pay  It  Co  CCC.  A  producer 
who  has  marketed  In  excess  of  his  normal 
marketing  level  or  allotment  In  a  marketing 
period  and  has  offset  this  by  undermarket- 
Ing  In  a  subsequent  marketing  period  within 
the  same  marketing  year  will  be  eligible  for  a 
refund  of  part  or  all  of  the  fees  paid. 

8  Advisory  committee:  Creates  a  Dairy 
Stabilization  Advisory  Committee  of  21,  of 
whom  16  shall  t)e  producers  elected  by  pro- 
ducers in  15  dairy  districts,  to  advise  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on 
administration  of  the  program. 

9.  Review  committees:  A  producer  who  la 
dissatisfied  with  his  normal  marketing  level 
could  have  It  reviewed  by  a  local  committee 
of  producers  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 


DXPAKTMENT   OF  ACUCULTTnUC, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  14. 1962. 

Hon.   HUBKXT  HUMPHKXT, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  Httbxkt:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  May  9  enclosing  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed Transitional  Dairy  Income  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  and  requesting  an  appraisal  of  the 
probable  operating  results  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  major  features  of  the  proposed 
act  are  as  outlined  in  the  attached  sum- 
mary. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  our  analysis  of  these  provisions. 
Including  answers  to  the  questions  you 
raised. 

The  Department  has  previously  expressed 
its  desire  to  restore  dairy  price  support  to 
the  1961-63  level  of  $3.40  per  hundredweight. 
If  this  legislation  were  adopted,  price  sup- 
port would  be  restored  to  that  level  for  the 
remainder  of  the  1962-63  marketing  year. 

The  support  levels  for  subsequent  years 
would  be  determined  and  announced  before 
the  beginning  of  each  marketing  year  at 
levels  as  near  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  pos- 
sible. For  purposes  of  estimating  the  prob- 
able effects,  on  a  comparable  basis,  however. 
It  Is  assumed  In  these  calculations  that  price 
support  would  continue  at  $3.40  per  hun- 
dredweight. If  demand  and  market  condi- 
tions warrant,  and  If  participation  In  the 
voluntary  surplus  reduction  and  base  retire- 
ment programs  Is  at  a  good  level,  price  and 
Income  Improvement  might  progress  more 
rapidly  than  shown  at  the  assumed  $3.40 
6upp>ort  level. 

It  also  is  assumed  that,  as  a  result  of  vol- 
untary agreements  by  producers  to  reduce 
their  marketings,  and  the  Government  pur- 
chase and  cancellation  of  "normal  market- 
ing levels"  voluntarily  offered  by  producers, 
total  marketings  of  milk  and  Its  products 
during  the  last  half  of  1962-63  would  be 
about  3  percent  smaller  and  during  1963-64 
and  1964-65  would  be  about  5  percent 
smaller  than  in  the  1961-62  base  period.  It 
Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  would  be 
enough  normal  marketing  levels  bought  and 
canceled  and  enough  improvement  In  mar- 
ket demand  by  1965  so  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  at  any  time  In  the  future  to  make 
allotments  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
1961-62  base  period  marketings. 

The  estimates  set  forth  below  assume  that 
the  legislHtlon  would  be  enacted  in  time  to 
get  the  transitional  features  In  operation  by 
Ociooer  1,  1962.  No  referendum  would  be 
required  to  put  the  program  Into  operation 
for  the  balance  of  the  current  marketing 
year.  For  subsequent  years,  the  probable 
program  costs  and  effecta  up>on  dairy  farm 
Income  are  shown  both  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
proval by  farmers  in  referendums  of  the 
stabilization  program,  and  If  they  reject  the 
program. 

In  the  <proepectlve  supply  and  demand 
situation,  if  producers  rejected  the  stabiliza- 
tion program,  market  prices  undoubtedly 
would  be  at  the  minimum  support  levels  of 
70  and  65  percent  of  parity  through  1964-65, 
and  price  support  operations  to  maintain 
even  these  levels  would  require  annual  ex- 
penditures of  more  than  $300  million. 

The  calculations  for  the  1963-64  and  1964- 
65  marketing  years  assume  that  price  sup- 
ports would  be  at  the  alternative  legal  mini- 
mum levels  if  producers  rejected  a  stabiliza- 
tion program.  It  is  impossible  to  determine, 
with  reliable  accxiracy,  the  level  "which  could 
be  supported  with  a  $300  million  expenditure 
If  producers  rejected  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram. This  eventually  would  depend  upon 
how  much  milk  production  might  decline  as 
a  result  of  several  years  of  declining  prices, 
as  well  as  upon  developments  in  market  de- 
mand. It  probably  would  be  possible  by 
1965  or  1966,  without  supply  mansigement. 
to  support  a  level  somewhere  between  60  and 
65  percent  of  parity  ($2.50  to  $2.70  per  cwt.) 
with  expenditures  of  $300  million. 


The    estimated    program    costs    represent 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  net  expend-   ^ 
itures  for  price  support  purchases  of  dairy 
products    (total    acquisition    and    handling 
costs   less  sales    receipts)    and   total   reduc-,. 
tion  payments.     The  estimatea  assume  that  ' 
there  would  be  no  marketings  in  excess  of 
the  1961-62  marketings.    To  the  extent  that 
there  might  be  excess  marketing  subject  to 
stu-plus  reduction   fees,  price   support   pur- 
chases would  be  larger  but  the  cost  of  the 
resulting  additional  purchases  would  be  part- 
ly  covered   by   the   fees   collected. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oxvnxz  L.  FaxncAN, 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3302)  to  afford  dairy  pro- 
ducers the  means  by  which  they  may 
adjust  their  marketings  of  milk  more 
nearly  to  equal  demand  and  to  improve 
and  stabilize  their  price  returns,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  wa£  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  to  whom  I  have  referred  ear- 
lier in  my  remarks;  I  have  commented 
on  his  outstanding  work  in  behalf  of 
the  dairy  farmers  and  his  consistent  bat- 
tle for  the  enactment  in  this  Congress 
of  effective  legislation  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  dairy  producers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  of  course  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  well  known  in  Wis- 
consin; in  fact.  I  believe  he  is  better 
known  than  is  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  well  known  as  a  real  champion 
of  the  American  farmer,  and  especially 
the  dairy  farmer;  and  I  believe  it  is 
very  much  in  character  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mirmesota  should  be  fighting 
hard  for  the  enactment  of  what  he  con- 
siders the  best  possible  kind  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  farmer, 
under  the  trying  and  difficult  circum- 
stances which  now  exist,  in  which  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products  has  taken 
a  sharp  absolute  drop  overall  nation- 
ally. Of  course,  for  many  years  it  has 
been  dropping  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  some  questions  about  the 
measure  he  proposes. 

In  the  first  place,  does  he  expect  to 
offer  this  measure  as  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  expect  to  offer  it  within 
the  next  week  or  10  days? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  shall  offer 
it  as  an  amendment,  in  hopes  that  it  will 
be  adopted.  But  even  if  I  did  not  have 
that  hope,  I  would  offer  it  simply  for 
purpose  of  having  a  thoughtful  debate 
on  dairy  income  and  dairy  production 
problems,  so  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  concerned  about  these  problems 
may  have  a  chance  to  have  a  little  better 
hearing  with  their  colleagues  In  regard 
to  the  urgency  of  the  enactment  of  some 
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effective  legislation  to  be  of  assistance 
to  this  segment  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  several 
points  which  I  should  like  to  bring  up 
now,  if  I  may,  for  the  record,  for  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  discussed  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  these  matters  axe  most 
important  throughout  the  country 

The  fact  is  that  milk  is  the  No  1 
cash  crop  on  the  farms;  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, farm  income  depends  more  on 
milk  than  it  does  on  any  other  com- 
modity. So  if  there  is  to  be  anythini; 
like  prosperous  farming,  somethuis  mu.st 
be  done  now  about  this  situation. 

First  of  all,  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  from 
reading  the  bill,  whether  the  price  sup- 
port for  1962-63  would  be  "not  less  than 
75  percent  of  parity."  or  a  higher  figure 
such  as  $3  40.  In  other  words,  if  the 
proposed  amendment  is  adopted  and  if 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  is  passed  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  what  would  be  the 
price  which  the  farmer  would  get  for  htat 
milk  in  the  current  marketing  year? 
Would  there  be  a  referendum? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  would  not 
be  a  referendum  this  year;  there  would 
be  a  referendum  for  the  crop  year  1963- 
64  I  expect  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  establish  a  support 
level  at  or  near  the  $3.40  level  which  we 
have  tried  earlier  to  maintain. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  if  that  passed, 
would  the  price  of  milk  be  what  it  is 
now — 75  percent  of  parity,  as  presently 
defined — or  would  it  be  higher? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  would  be  a 
minimum  of  75  percent  of  parity;  but 
there  would  be  the  possibility  of  surplus 
reduction  payments  of  up  to  $2  50  per 
hundredweight  for  voluntarily  agreeing 
to  reduce  their  marketings  from  7 '2  per- 
cent up  to  25  percent — or  30.000  pounds 
a  year,  if  that  is  larger— below  their 
marketings  in  1961-62.  In  other  words, 
surplus   reduction    payments   of    up    to 

$2  50  a  hundredweight 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill,  is  It  not? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  it  would 
permit  raising  the  price  support  levels 
to  $3.40  a  hundredweight. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  not  clear  in 
the  bill.  Would  this  be  for  those  who 
would  voluntarily  agree  to  reduce  their 
marketings  from  7'-2  percent  up  to  25 
percent — or  30.000  pounds  a  year,  if  that 
Is  larger — below  their  marketings  in 
1961-62?  In  other  words,  for  this  year 
and  in  1963  dairy  farmers  as  a  whole 
would  receive  the  same  price  supports 
they  are  receiving  at  the  present  time:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  As  I  have  said,  by 
cooperation  and  by  voluntarily  reduc- 
ing production  they  would  be  able  to  get 
a  substantially  higher  price  per  hun- 
dredweight 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  provide  in  his 
measure  the  definite  support  price  or 
percentage  of  parity  which  the  dairy 
farmer  would  receive?  If  this  proposal 
goes  into  effect,  and  if  such  a  referendum 
i£  held,  and  if  the  farmers,  in  partici- 
pating in  the  referendum,  vote  on  sup- 
ply management,  why  does  not  the 
Senator's  measure  spell  out  the  price 
they  would  receive— which  is  done,  as  I 


understand,  for  most  crops?  The  Sen- 
ator's proposal  call.s  for  75  percent  of 
parity  or  for  a-s  hi?h  a  f;rice  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  can  achieve  under 
the  circumstances,  with  a  maximum 
expenditure  of  $300  million  This  is  not 
a  clear  basis  for  an  informeU  choice 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr  PROXMIRE  Why  is  not  a  si^e- 
cjfic  price  spelled  out  in  the  amrndmnif 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  Becau.se  it  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  participation. 
If  the  farmers  participate  and  if  they 
take  advanuig«>  of  ".he  cuts  which  thry 
could  make,  and  thereby  receive  the 
payments  for  reducing  their  supplies, 
they  will  receive  in  excess  of  75  percent 
of  parity.  But  if  they  do  not.  they  will 
get  gradually  decreasing  percentages  of 
parity 

Mr  PROXMIRE  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  Government  is  to  limit  its 
purchases  to  $300  million,  and  if  there  is 
to  be  a  specific  reduction  of  production. 
I  believe  each  farmer  should  have  a  defi- 
nitc  parity  and  dollar-and-cents  choice 
so  that  he  would  know  precisely  what 
his  vote  means. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  misunder.stands 
this  proposal.  The  $300  million  referred 
to  would  be  provided  for  purchases  even 
if  the  farmers  reject,  in  the  referendum, 
the  proposed  supply  management  pro- 
visions. In  that  event,  in  the  first  year 
they  may  get  down  to  70  percent  of 
parity,  with  no  control  of  production 

The  Government  should  not  then  buy 
$500  million  worth  or  $600  million  worth 
But  if  supply  is  controlled  and  if  the 
farmers  agree,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
the  referendum,  to  accept  the  control 
provisions,  it  is  assumed,  in  connection 
with  the  bill  the  market  price  will  be 
considerably  higher  than  without  the 
controls  and.  second,  that  there  will  not 
then  be  need  for  the  Government  to  make 
unlimited  purchases. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  must  say  that  I 
am  puzzled  by  this  proposal.  My  staff 
and  I  have  studied  the  bill  very  carefully 
We  understand  that  even  with  quotas, 
under  this  proposal  the  Government 
would  be  limited  to  purchases  of  $300 
million,  and  the  price  the  farmers  would 
receive  in  1962-63  would  be  75  percent 
of  parity  or  a  somewhat  hiijher  figure, 
but  It  is  not  clear  what. 

Mr.     HUMPHREY      But     apparently 
the  Senator  from  Wiscon.^m  mi.sunder- 
stands  my  thought  in  rctrard  to  this  mat- 
ter    My  point  is  that  if  the  quotas  are 
established  and  if  the  farmers  volunt  .rily 
impose     upon     themselves     the     supply 
management  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
S300  million  would   bo  more  than  ade- 
quate for  whatever  amounts  the  Govern- 
ment   would    have    to    purchase.      The 
purpose  of  the  $300  million  provision  is 
primarily  to  let  the  farmers  know  that  if 
the  supply  management  provisions  are 
rejected  and  if  in  the  first  year  the  price 
support  drops   to  70   percent  of  parity. 
they  cannot   expect   to   have   unlimited 
production  and  still  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  all  that  is  produced.     In- 
stead the  Government  will  then  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase   up   to  $300   million 
w  orth.    But  If  the  referendum  is  held  and 
if  in  the  referendum  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  vote  for  the  supply  manag.  mtnt 


provisions,  and  if  quotas  are  then  estab- 
lished and  If  the  fe<s  are  established  and 
if  compensatory  payments  for  compliance 
are  made,  then  the  $300  million  will  be 
more  Uian  adequate  for  the  purchases 
the  Government  mi>;ht  need  to  make  in 
any  one  year  in  order  to  stabilize  market 
conditions 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Yes.  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  $300  million  is  the  limit  the 
Government  could  purchase,  whether 
there  are  quotas  or  no  quotas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  Secretary  of  Ak'riculture  would 
establish  a  supp<irt  price  at  a  level  which 
could  be  maintained  within  the  $300 
million  limitation 

Mr  PROXMIRE  That  is  a  consider- 
able reduction  below  what  the  Govern- 
ment IS  purchasing  this  year. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
I  hope  the  Government  will  not  have  to 
purchase  as  much  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  I  do  not  think  we  ouRht  to  get 
into  a  contest  to  see  how  much  the  Gov- 
ernment can  buy.  The  provision  of  $300 
million  is  based  on  the  principle  that, 
the  farmers  can  reiect  supply  manage- 
ment, and  if  they  reject  it  in  a  vote,  the 
first  year  the  minimum  support  level 
will  drop  5  percent,  and  will  drop  5  per- 
cent each  of  the  succeeding  4  years,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  total  drop  of  25  per- 
cent. The  supports  will  drop  from  75 
percent  to  70  percent,  to  65  percent,  to 
60  percent,  to  55  percent,  to  50  percent, 
if  the  farmers  produce  more,  until  the 
mimmum  support  level  can  be  main- 
tained within  the  $300  million  limita- 
tion That  is  the  purpose  of  the  provi- 
sion. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  There  is  one  aspect 
of  the  bill  which  has  great  merit,  that  It 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  farm  profrram. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  And  It  Increases 
farm  income 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Ui  us  see  if  it  docs. 
In  my  book  that  must  be  the  main  pur- 
pose of  any  farm  bill.  That  Is  what  I 
am  coming  to  now.  First,  what  may  be 
a  technical  error:  it  appears  that  that  no 
quota  program  is  authorized  In  the  bill 
for  1963-64  or  1964-65  in  sections  441 
and  442  of  the  bill.  Perhaps  that'  matter 
can  be  worked  out  later.  Perhaps  there 
IS  a  special  reason  for  it 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  the 
proposed  steady  reduction  of  price  sup- 
ports from  75  to  50  percent,  in  the  event 
controls  are  turned  down. 

One  of  the  Kreat  .shames,  and  I  think 
the  greatest  economic  injustice  in  this 
country,  is  how  low  farm  income  has 
gone.  No  one  has  arpued  this  point 
more  eloquently  in  the  Senate  and  all 
over  the  country  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

We  arc  considering  a  bill  which,  if 
adopted,  will  give  every  farmer  who  has 
a  cow.  or  a  cow  in  production  for  9 
months,  a  vote.  This  means  we  will  have 
many  people  voting  who  are  not  dairy 
farmers.  In  fact,  most  of  those  voting 
would  not  be  exclusively  dairy  farmers. 
People  will  be  voting  who  do  not  have 
dairv  farming  as  their  primary  interest. 
Under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to 
m(>  there  is  every  chance  that  two-thirds 
of  tho.'-e  eliL'iblc  to  vote  will  not  vote  in 
favor  of  .supply  mana^fnient.     But  if  a 
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two-thirds  majority  Is  not  achieved, 
dairy  farmers  will  lose  the  permane;pt 
provisions  of  the  present  law,  which, 
thout^h  they  are  very  deficient,  at  least 
they  provide  the  farmer  with  a  fioor  of 
75  percent  of  parity. 

I  am  extremely  reluctant  to  go  along 
with  any  legislation  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances is  going  to  reduce  the  price 
the  farmer  gets  below  the  present  seri- 
ously low  prices. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say.  first, 
that  everybody  who  owns  a  cow  will  not 
have  a  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  One  who  produces 
5.000  pounds  will.  The  average  cow  in 
Wisconsin  produces  about  8,000  pwunds 
a  year. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  do 
not  support  farm  lejiislation  which  is  an 
open-end  gate.  I  never  have.  I  have 
suid  time  and  time  again  that  if  a  price 
.supjx)rt  program  is  to  be  enacted,  and  if 
It  is  fair,  and  if  the  cost  is  reasonable, 
then  the  farmer  must  he  subjected  to 
supply  management.  We  cannot  expect 
the  Treasury  to  be  available  for  jieople 
to  -say.  "Let  us  take  hold  of  some  of  it." 
The  bill  provides  up  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  which  is  beyond  the  $3.40  a  hun- 
dredweight Uiat  was  the  price  until  April 
of  this  year,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  saying  that  if  farmers  are 
to  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  commodi- 
ties— a  goal  I  have  actively  .Supported  for 
yearji — they  must  accept  supply  manage- 
ment. But  if  they  are  not  going  to  ac- 
cept supply  management,  they  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  sort  of  open  drawing 
account  on  the  Treasury  to  see  how 
many  pounds  of  milk  each  cow  can  pro- 
duce and  get  the  Government  to  buy  it. 

I  do  not  think  one  proves  himself  a 
friend  to  the  farmer  by  offerms  this 
open-end  proposal.  Wheat  producers 
have  to  take  quotas.  Cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco  producers  have  to  take  quotas. 
One  of  the  real  faults  of  the  corn  pro- 
pram  that  went  into  operation  in  19f9 
was  that  the  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture offered  an  open-ended  program 
with  65  percent  of  parity  to  all  producers 
without  differentiating  between  com- 
mercial and  noncommercial  producers. 
This  Senator  warned  we  could  expect 
millions  of  acres  of  new  cropland  to  be 
plowed  up  and  planted  to  corn.  But  I 
underestimated  how  great  the  increase 
would  \x.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  real  trouble  under  the  feed  grain 
program. 

We  are  in  trouble  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. We  have  had  large  quantities  of 
butter,  and  it  is  not  always  as  easy  to 
u.se  as  we  would  like  to  believe.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  expect  the  Congress  or 
tlie  general  public  to  have  an  open-end 
market.  I  want  to  see  an  Improvement, 
and  I  do  not  want  a  65  percent  of  parity 
program.  We  are  giving  the  producer 
his  option  under  my  proposal.  We  say, 
'"Mr.  Farmer,  if  you  do  not  want  any 
controls,  that  is  your  business,  but  each 
year,  starting  at  75  percent,  the  price 
support  will  be  reduced  to  70,  65,  60.  55, 
50,  until  the  Government  buys  only  $300 
million  worth  of  dairy  products.  You 
ought  to  know  that.  But  if  you  will  ac- 
cept  the    year   of    1961-62,    which   is   a 


pretty  good  year  of  farm  production,  as 
your  base  jjeriod,  if  you  will  make  cut- 
backs up  to  1^2  to  25  percent  of  your 
production,  you  can  be  paid  $2.50  per 
hundredweight  for  those  cutbacks." 

That  is  the  principle  we  have  used  in 
the  emergency  feed  grain  program, 
which  has  been  popular  and  an  improve- 
ment over  previous  programs.  This 
dairy  program  will  work,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  will  cost  the  taxpayers  con- 
siderably less  than  the  present  program. 
In  addition,  it  will  improve  farm  income 
and  stabilize  market  conditions  in  the 
dairy  industry. 

I  do  not  say  the  bill  is  perfect.  I  have 
been  around  here  a  long  time.  We  gen- 
erally say  that  if  one  introduces  a  bill 
In  Congress  and  it  comes  back  with  his 
name  on  it,  he  has  had  a  singular  vic- 
tory, much  more  so  if  it  comes  back  with 
the  provisions  he  originally  introduced. 
That  is  an  exaggeration,  but  we  all  know 
that  bills  are  subject  to  considerable  ad- 
justment and,  I  think,  improvement, 
frequently,  as  they  go  through  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

I  feel  we  cannot  tolerate  the  existing 
situation.  I  have  supjxirted  many  pro- 
posals made  in  an  attempt  to  help  im- 
prove the  situation.  This  is  another 
effort.  This  is  an  effort  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  emergency  feed  grain 
program,  under  which  we  pay  people 
when  they  are  cooperators,  and  if  they 
are  not  cooperators  they  do  not  receive 
Government  assistance.  In  other  words, 
they  either  cooperate  or  they  do  not  set 
help. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly that  we  must  have  cooperators.  I 
agree  that  we  cannot  have  an  op>en-end 
program.  I  agree  that  we  must  have 
dairy  legislation  that  will  cut  costs. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
likelihood,  or  at  least  the  strong  possi- 
bility, that  the  proposed  act  would  re- 
duce dairy  income.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said  so  eloquently,  the 
dairy  farmer's  income  is  far  too  low  now. 
Important  as  the  cost  is,  farm  income  is 
more  important  that  this  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  suggest  we  ought  to  try  hard  to 
arrive  at  the  following  alternative:  75 
Ijercent  of  parity,  which  is  what  the 
dairy  farmer  is  getting  now  as  the  abso- 
lute floor.  We  both  fought  so  hard,  un- 
der the  Humphrey  resolution,  to  keep  it 
from  going  as  low  as  it  is,  earlier  this 
year. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  support  price 
would  be  75  percent  of  parity  if  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  dairy  farmers  voted 
"No."  This  would  be  punishing.  This 
would  be  hard. 

If  farmers  voted  "Yes,"  for  supply 
management,  then  the  support  price 
would  be  90  F>ercent  of  parity.  In  this 
way  there  could  not  be  a  reduction  of 
dairy  farm  income  below  the  present  low 
level.  And  there  would  be  a  strong  posi- 
tjve  dilTerential  if  the  farmers  voted  for 
supply  management,  of  63  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

This  kind  of  proposal  makes  sense. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  it  reduce 
farm  income  and  it  would   cut   costs. 


While  it  would  not  reduce  cost  as  much 
as  the  Senator's  propHDsal  would,  the  fact 
is  that  cost  of  the  dairy  industry,  big  as 
it  is  now.  is  substantially  less,  in  terms 
of  dollar  value  importance  of  dairyiner, 
than  the  average  cost  of  feed  grains,  of 
wheat,  of  cotton,  or  of -most  any  other 
farm  program  over  the  past  several 
years. 

I  think  we  should  give  the  dairy 
farmer  a  genuinely  fair  choice.  We 
should  give  him  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  supply  management  under  circum- 
stances which  would  give  him  a  better 
income.  This  would  offer  dairy  farm- 
ers an  alternative  which  is  responsible, 
which  is  sound  fiscally,  which  would 
keep  the  farm  program  from  becoming 
excessively  costly.  At  the  same  time  It 
would  guarantee  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  farm  Income  go  below  the 
present  level. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  patient,  and 
I  apologize  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  first,  that  the  suggestion 
has  merit.  What  I  have  attempted  to 
do  was  to  arrive  at  a  proposal  which 
would,  first,  improve  dairy  income — 
which  is  at  almost  a  disastrous  low  now, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  program 
I  proposed  producers  would  gain  $65 
million  in  net  income  in  the  current 
year  and  $200  million  or  more  over  what 
they  would  receive  under  the  present 
law  in  subsequent  years.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  knows  I  would  not  propose  a 
program  unless  it  would  improve  the 
income  of  our  dairy  farmers. 

Secondly,  this  proposal  would  attempt 
to  reduce  the  Government  accumulation 
of  the  stocks.  As  I  said  earlier,  before 
the  Senator  came  into  tbe  Chamber,  any 
program  which  we  design  must  have 
within  it  the  means  of  fulfilling  our  re- 
quirements at  home  for  assistance  with 
resE>ect  to  school  lunches,  the  school 
milk  program,  and  the  program  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  needy,  which  are 
siu-ely  a  necessary  part  of  our  national 
policy.  It  also  must  have  within  it  fea- 
tures which  will  provide  the  supplies 
necessary  for  our  oversea  program,  our 
food-for-peace  program,  which  has  be- 
come a  fundamental  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  abroad.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  best  programs  we  have. 

So,  when  I  speak  of  supply,  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  narrow  dimensions  of  what 
we  know  as  the  classical  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  normal  commercial 
marketplace. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  suggestion 
that  we  have  alternatives,  instead  of  the 
downward  scale  which  I  propose  for  5 
years.  He  has  suggested  the  figure  be 
fixed  at  75  percent  of  parity.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  wish  to  Include  pre- 
mium payments,  if  the  farmer  cut  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  By  all  means.  That 
is  an  excellent  propKJsal,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding it  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  this  were  estab- 
lished with  90  percent  of  parity  for  the 
higher  level,  it  would-be  necessary  to 
require  some  adjustment  in  production 
by  the  farmers,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
a  fair  price  for  farmers  to  receive. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  necessarily  a 
cutback,     /nd   most   Important   it   will 
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give  farmers  a  real  choice,  not  controLs 
or  ruin. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  as  we  discuss  these  Items 
we  frequently  have  a  meeting  of  the 
minds,  or  come  closer  to  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  fair  proposition,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  agree 
that  his  experience  has  been  the  same.  I 
hope  that,  as  we  think  about  the  matter 
In  the  next  few  days,  possibly  we  can 
reconcile  our  differences  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction.  My  proposal  does  not  con- 
template a  mandatory  cutback.  It  of- 
fers producers  a  realistic  opportunity  to 
adjust  production  and  improve  their  net 
income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  for  taking  so  much  time,  and 
also  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
DwoRSHAK  I .  The  Senator  has  been  very 
patient. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
discuss  the  proposal  with  the  Senator.  I 
know  of  few  mei  who  are  better  equipped 
to  discuss  the  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  a  couple 
of  technical  matters  I  would  like  to  have 
cleared  up. 

As  the  bill  Is  drafted,  if  the  farmer 
should  vote  against  supply  management 
in  1963.  and  then  against  it  again  in 
1964.  or  at  any  time  in  the  future,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Secretary  not 
to  ask  for  an  allotment  system,  not  to  ask 
for  a  vote  in  a  subsequent  year,  but  to 
say,  "It  looks  like  the  farmers  do  not 
want  to  cooperate,  so  we  will  have  no 
price  supports. " 

Then  the  price  could  be  set  as  low 
as  zero  price  supports,  as  I  read  the  bill. 
Is  that  a  misreading? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  provides 
a  minimum  support  level  of  75  percent 
of  parity  through  April  of  1965.  if  pro- 
ducers approve  in  the  referendum. 
Beyond  that  I  have  relief  upon  the  fact 
that  a  Secretary  would  not  be  so  ri- 
diculous as  to  go  to  zero.  It  may  be  a 
point  we  would  wish  to  firm  up  in  the 
bill.  As  the  Senator  knows,  under  the 
feed  gr^inpr6jy»m,  we  have  provided 
from  ^^o"^^(rpercent  price  supports. 
Perhaps  "we  should  provide  some  mini- 
mum level  of  support  if  producers  ap- 
prove the  program  in  referendum. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary 
must  look  at  the  supply  situation  and 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  figure.  If 
the  Senator  is  concerned — and  he  may 
have  good  reason  for  proper  concern — 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  accepting 
an  adequate  amendment  providing  a 
minimum  support  level. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  has  not  been 
a  referendum  vote  in  the  dairy  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  know  what 
the  farmers  will  wish  to  do.  I  am  sure 
the  present  Secretary  would  fight  to  the 
death  to  provide  an  adequate  income  for 
the  farmers.  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  his  princi- 
pal cause,  and  he  recognizes  it.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a  Secretary  or  an 
administration  might  at  some  time  in 


the  future  .say.  "The  farmers  have  had 
their  chance.  They  have  voted  reE>eat- 
edly  against  controls;  we  will  buy  $300 
million  worth  of  dairy  products,  no  more, 
and  prices  can  sink." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  this  is 
highly  unlikely. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  only  one 
more  question  to  ask.  I  am  not  sure, 
from  a  reading  of  the  bill,  if  when  re- 
ductions in  marketing  are  necessary 
under  the  marketing  allotment  program, 
these  are  to  be  compensated  as  provided 
In  section  440  of  the  Senator's  bill. 

Let  me  ask  the  question  In  this  way: 
In  the  event  that  quotas  should  go  into 
effect  and  the  quotas  should  provide  for 
a  reduction  of  10  percent,  would  the 
farmer  be  compensated  $2  50  per 
hundredweight '' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Will  the  Senator 
state  his  question  again? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  event  that 
quotas  are  approved,  and  the  Secretary 
should  set  a  cutback  of  10  percent,  then 
would  a  farmer  who  reduced  hi.s  produc- 
tion by  10  percent  receive  a  $2  50  pay- 
ment per  hundredweight,  up  to  30.000 
pounds,  for  the  reduction? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Payments  would 
be  authorized  to  producers  reducing 
their  production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  though  it  was 
required  for  all  farmers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  see.  I  missed 
that  point.  This  is  a  way  of  compen- 
sating the  farmers.  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wait,  I  am  sorrj'. 
Payments  are  authorized  only  when  the 
reductions  are  voluntary.  The  Secre- 
tary is  not  authorized  to  make  cutbacks 
until  the  marketing  year  beginning  April 
1.  1965.  And  even  then  a  cutback  should 
not  be  necessary.  After  April  1.  1965. 
there  would  be  no  further  payments  for 
reductions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  way  of  seeing 
that  the  incomt."  of  farmers  will  not  go 
below  the  present  income,  and  will,  in 
fact,  be  higher':' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     E.xactly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  though  there 
might  be  a  support  price  of  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Those  farmers  who  comply  and  who 
vote  in  the  referendum  for  the  system 
of  supply  management,  would  be  com- 
pensated $2  50  p<  r  hundredweight  for  the 
cutback  they  would  make  under  the  sys- 
tem which  they  approved  in  the  ref- 
erendum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  This  would  be  for 
all  farmers. 

Mr      HUMPHREY      The    Senator     is 
correct     It  would  be  for  all  farmers  who- 
make  the  cutback,  yes. 

Mr.  PROXMLRE.  All  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  so*  if  two-thirds  of  them 
voted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  They  would 
not  be  required  to.  but  some  person  might 
produce  more  than  his  base.  He  would 
be  penalized  $2  50  per  hundredweight  for 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE     I  understand. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.     In  other  words,  the 
farmer  should  comply  with  the  base. 


One  nice  thing  about  the  dairy  in- 
dustry IS  that  there  are  production  fig- 
ures for  every  farmer.  There  ia  no 
doubt  about  a  farmer's  production.  Hla 
historic  base  is  well  known.  One  can 
check  iiot  only  the  figure  for  each  farm- 
er, but  also  the  figure  for  each  cow  In 
many  cases,  as  the  Senator  indicated  to 
me  a  little  while  ago. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  If  two-thlrda 
of  the  farmers  approve,  in  the  referen- 
dum, every  farmer  will  come  under  sup- 
ply management,  and  every  farmer  will 
comply  The  farmer  who  makes  the 
cutback  will  get  the  $2.50  per  hundred- 
weight If  he  produces  over  his  base — 
if  the  program  Is  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  referendum— then  he 
must  pay  the  fee  for  violation  in  terms 
of  the  amount  which  he  produces  over 
his  quota 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  have  only  one 
other  question,  on  one  other  aspect  of 
the  problem.  Would  the  Secretary  have 
to  set  a  reduction  of  7 '2  percent  or  more 
in  order  to  work  the  program  out  in  such 
a  way  that  the  farmers  would  be  com- 
pensated? If  the  Secretary  set  the  re- 
duction at  5  percent  or  at  6  percent,  the 
farmers  would  have  to  reduce  production 
but  there  would  be  no  payments  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  because  as  the 
bill  IS  drafted  it  is  necessary  for  a  farmer 
to  reduce  7 '2  percent,  at  least,  before  he 
IS  given  any  compensation.  However,  of 
course,  if  a  farmer  wished  to  do  so  he 
would  be  free  to  go  a  little  further  than 
the  mandatory  cutback. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Not  exactly. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  farmer  could 
take  the  5-percent  reduction  and  add  a 
2 'i; -percent  reduction.  In  order  to  get 
his  payment      It  would  be  a  premium. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  a  minute.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  cutback  reqi'ir«d  during  the 
periods  when  payments  are  authorized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  see. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  snould  like  to 
clarify  on*'  other  point  from  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary.    I  read  from  the  letter: 

The  Department  has  prevloualy  ezprecscd 
Ita   desire    to  restore   dal.-y   price   support   to 
the  1961  «2  level  of  %3  40  per  hundredweight 
If  this  legislation  were  adopted — 

Speaking  of  the  bill  of  which  we  have 
been  discussing — 

price  support  would  be  restored  to  that  level 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1962  63  marketing 
year 

Tlie  Department  has  given  assurance 
that  thf  $3  40  support  level  would  be  re- 
stored for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Then  in  the  year  1962-63,  the  ifen.^year. 
the  compulsory  features  woiiw  go\lnto 
effect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure  I  fol- 
low the  Senator.  The  provision  Is  not 
ir  the  bill  as  drafted,  but  in  a  letter  the 
Secretary  states  that  if  the  bill  Is 
adopted,  the  suppujt  price  would  go  back 
to  $3.40. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  price  would 
go  back  to  $3  40  for  the  remainder  of  this 
marketing  year.  If  the  bill  is  enacted. 
the  Secretary  has  assured  us  that  the 
support  level  would  be  $3  40  until  April  1, 
1963.     , 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  no  limits  on 
the  provision  with  reference  to  payments 
to  farmers  who  automatically  comply. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yea.  A  farmer  re- 
ceives an  extra  payment  for  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  one  final  point.  I  think  to 
have  the  year  1961-62  as  the  basis  is 
very  good.  We  have  seen  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin — and  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
true  all  over  the  country — that  farmers 
are  trying  to  build  up  their  herds,  be- 
cause they  figure  that  1962-63  is  the 
year  that  might  be  the  base.  As  a  re- 
suit,  there  is  a  'base  race  '  going  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  1961-62  is  the  log- 
ical base  year  and  the  one  used  in  the 
propo.sed  U'gi.slation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  important. 
I  Lx'lieve  we  should  stick  to  that,  and 
if  the  proposed  legislation  should  not 
pa-s.s.  wc  should  in-sist  that  bases  in  the 
future  will  use  the  mtrketing  year  of 
lOGl-62  as  Uie  standard;  otherwise, 
there  will  be  a  continuous  incentive  to 
overproduction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator Ls  correct.  Many  of  his  inquiries 
today  have  been  hi.'lpful.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussion  of  the  proposal  I 
said  that  it  is  a  i^ort  of  worksheet.  I 
hope  we  can  refine  it.  I  have  spoken  to 
the  chairman  of  th :  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forest:T,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ei.linder],  about  the 
problem.  I  said  in  ca.se  it  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  propo^d  legislation  which 
will  soon  be  before  the  Senate — the  gen- 
eral farm  bill — it  vas  my  hope  there 
would  be  hearings  en  separate  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  dairy  immedlatelj' 
following  the  passi.ge  of  the  omnibus 
farm  bill.  We  caruiot  get  through  the 
remainder  of  this  year  Into  the  next 
marketing  year  with  no  assurances  what- 
ever of  what  the  f ui  ure  will  offer.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made  the 
point — and  well  it  should  be  made — 
that  because  of  the  emergency  in  farm 
area.s.  particularly  among  dairy  produc- 
ers, there  Is  an  Increase  in  production 
now  merely  because  farmers  do  not  know 
what  to  look  for  in  'he  future.  There- 
fore, the  market  will  become  more  er- 
ratic and  unstable  than  It  has  been  even 
up  to  the  present  dat*». 

I  believe  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  enact  some  form  of  proposed  dairy 
legislation  that  will  improve  farm  in- 
come. Such  propos*^!  legislation  must 
be  passed  before  tht  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  adjourns,  or  we  shall  dis- 
cover next  year  that  because  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  the  Secretary  will  be 
required  to  purchase,  purchase,  and 
purchase;  and  with  increased  produc- 
tion, we  shall  have  unbelievable  stocks. 
Then  all  at  once  the  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture  will  be  condemned  for  hav- 
ing a  huge  overflow,  when  in  fact  we  In 
the  Congress  are  thu  architects  of  the 
program.  If  we  do  not  design  a  pro- 
gram, we  shall  have  to  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
thf  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  find  myself  In 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  ftiln- 
ncsota  when  he  states  that  the  dair>'  in- 
dustry is  in  trouble.    I  am  sure  that  the 


very  alert  and  astute  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  recall  that  the  dairy  industry 
became  immersed  In  its  present  trouble 
a  year  ago.  In  April,  when  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman,  after  having  as- 
sumed his  position  as  Secretary,  made  a 
political  gesture  to  the  dairymen  of  our 
country  and  voluntarily  issued  an  order 
raising  the  support  price  of  milk  to  $3.40 
a  hundred  i>ounds. 

As  a  result  of  that  action,  production 
was  materially  increased.  During  the 
past  year  the  Government  was  forced  to 
purchase  474  million  pounds  of  butter,  a 
huge  stock  of  cheese,  and  other  dairy 
products.  Then  the  Secretary  found 
himself  caught  in  his  own  web;  and  on 
April  1  of  this  year,  he  reduced  the  price 
to  $3.11. 

I  have  listened  with  keen  interest  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  with  reference  to  the  new 
magic  wand  that  would  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dairy  Industry.  I  should  like 
to  have  some  assurances  from  him  as  to 
whether  we  shall  see  the  huge  surplus 
of  dairy  products  decrease  during  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  am  always  intrigued  by  the  self- 
styled  objectivity  of  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senau)r  from  Idaho  as  he 
comments  upon  these  subjects  of  public 
poUcy. 

I  know  his  heart  goes  out  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  he  wishes  him 
nothing  but  the  best.  I  know  he  is  very 
much  concerned  over  the  dairy  situa- 
tion, and  I  accept  that  concern  In  good 
faith.  But  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
the  dairy  problems  did  not  start  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman. 
Dairy  problems  have  been  with  us  for 
some  time,  just  as  the  potato  problems, 
the  wheat  problems,  the  cotton  problems, 
and  otljer  problems  have  also  been  with 
us. 

I  was  looking  back  at  a  chart  and  no- 
ticed that  In  1954 — as  I  recall,  Mr.  Free- 
man was  not  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
that  time  but  was  doing  a  very  fine  job 
as  Governor  of  Minnesota — the  frugal, 
prudent  Republican  administration  spent 
$474,600,000  for  dairy  supports  in  that 
particular  year. 

I  have  tried  to  educate  the  Senator 
a  little  on  the  great  feed  grain  program 
of  the  previous  administration,  when 
that  administration  succeeded  In  1  year 
in  getting  8  million  more  acres  of  com 
planted,  and  succeeded  In  having  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  expend 
approximately  $2  billion  for  unnecessary 
production.  If  I  were  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  as  a  Republican,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  discuss  farm  policy  with  the 
hope  of  wirming  the  debate,  because  if 
there  has  ever  been  a  tragic  record  of 
unbelievable  agricultural  mismanage- 
ment, it  was  under  the  Benson-Eisen- 
hower Republican  administration,  and 
no  one  can  erase  that  record. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK,  I  recall  tjiat  farm- 
ers engaged  in  thei^  production  of  pota- 
toes, wheat,  and  other  products  faced 
many  problems  during  the  Elsenhower 


administration,  but  the  record  shows 
that  in  the  15  months  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier administration  i^der  the  secretary- 
ship of  Orville  Freeman,  the  farm  indus- 
try, at  least  in  my  own  State,  has  been 
materially  worse  oflf.  The  wheat  farm- 
ers are  dissatisfied.  The  dairy  indus- 
try thinks  it  has  been  milked  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  how 
much  was  spent  by  the  Government  in 
the  past  year  to  purchase  surplus  com- 
modities. '  I  ask  for  the  figure  which 
would  be  comparable  with  the  one  he 
mentioned  for  1954. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  vision  of  the 
good  Senator  from  Idaho  may  be  focused 
upon  the  beautiful  State  of  IdsUio  and 
its  agricultural  problems — and  rightly 
it  should  be.  I  would  not  dispute  for 
one  minute  any  observation  he  wishes 
to  make  about  Idaho.  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  know  that  farm  income  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  went  up  ap- 
proximately 15  F>ercent  last  year. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  to  know  that 
net  income  of  farmers  increased  a  bil- 
lion dollars  last  year. 

Goverrunent  surpluses  of  feed  grains 
were  sharply  reduced  last  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  emergency  program  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

For  the  first  time  in  7  years  sales  of 
farm  machinery  are  up. 

I  noticed  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  condition 
of  the  market.  What  has  happened? 
He  gave  me  a  couple  of  little  jolts  last 
year  about  the  market.  I  wonder  if  he 
is  responsive  to  the  information  that 
today,  for  the  second  time,  the  market 
has  had  the  greatest  surge  forward  that 
it  has  had  in  10  years. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK-  No;  the  Senator 
did  not  lack  the  courage  to  call  that 
point  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  because  at  the  end  of 
the  trading  on  Friday,  the  stock  market 
had  established  a  30-year  record  for  a 
reduction  In  averages. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the 
Senator's  pessimism. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  TTie  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  profound  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  He  did  not  want  to 
cause  him  that  much   embarrassment. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  the  farmers  of 
our  country.  Including  the  dairymen  in 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Idaho,  and  every  other  State,  are  as 
prosperous  as  the  Senator  would  have 
us  believe,  why  is  there  any  necessity  at 
this  time  for  the  introduction  of  new 
farm  legislation? 

We  do  not  try  to  correct  or  remedy 
a  situation  unless  a  problem  exists;  and 
a  problem  would  not  exist  if  agriculture 
were  more  prosperous  now  than  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  cease  .indulging  himself 
in  fantasy  and  extremes,  we  shall  get 
down  to  the  facta.  The  Senator  from 
Mlnneaota  did  not  say  that  farmers  were 
prosperous.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
situation  had  been  corrected.  The  Sen- 
ator said  that  it  was  better. 
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If  a  man  la  Ijrlng  on  hla  deathbed  with 
a  fever  of  106  and  the  last  rites  of  the 
church  have  been  administered,  azul  then 
if  the  next  day  it  Is  discovered  that  his 
fever  has  decreased  to  104,  that  does  not 
mean  the  man  is  well.  It  means  he  is 
better. 

According  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
one  should  expect  the  man  to  stand  up 
and  do  handsprings.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing to  the  Senator  that.  All  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  by  some  determined  effort, 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  people  who 
are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
American  farmer,  this  administration 
has  been  able  to  make  some  improve- 
ment in  the  farm  program. 

What  the  President  has  recommended 
to  Congress  is  a  good  farm  program, 
which  will  get  at  the  basic  problems  of 
agriculture;  namely,  the  problems  of 
overproduction  and  the  problems  of  high 
prices  and  low  farm  income.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  a  program  which 
the  administration  calls  the  ABCD's  of 
agriculture:  the  use  of  abundance,  the 
balance  of  supplies  with  our  demand, 
the  conservation  of  our  resources,  and 
the  development  of  our  niral  areas.  It 
makes  sense.  Not  all  of  that  program 
is  going  to  be  accepted  by  Congress.  It 
is  going  to  be  debated.  It  will  be 
adjusted. 

Mr  President.  I  am  always  surprised 
to  find  that  the  people  who  feel  the 
deepest  about  fiscal  responsibility  and 
talk  the  most  about  it  are  the  ones  who 
always  block  programs  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  agriculture. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  facts  are  there. 
There  is  no  argument  about  the  facts. 
The  facts  are  that  farm  income  has 
Improved.  The  facts  are  that  after  8 
years  of  bungling  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  administration,  we  cannot 
expect  15  months  of  the  New  Frontier 
to  cure  the  situation. 

AH  the  aureomycin  and  penicillin  in 
the  world  will  not  cure  that  Infection. 
It  will  take  a  while. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vleld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.     The  Senator  has 
not  yet  given  us  the  figures  for  the  cost 
of  farm  support  during  the  New  Frontier 
period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  have 
them.  Whatever  the  administration  was 
able  to  spend  last  year  will  be  a  poor 
second  to  what  the  previous  administra- 
tion has  spent. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    That  is  not  a  fact. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     It  is  a  fact. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.    The  Senator  would 
not  make  that  statement  if  he  knew  the 
facts. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  do  not  have  the 
specific  details,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  get 
them  and  will  be  happy  to  supply  them 
to  the  Senator.  Then  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  come  back  tomorrow  and 
supply  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  with 
figures  showing  what  the  improvement 
has  been,  both  gross  and  net.  Then  we 
will  both  salute  each  other  in  good 
fellowship. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  regret  that  the 
Senator,  who  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  saw  fit  to 
leave  tliat  committee  assignment  at  the 
advent  of  the  New  Frontier  administra- 
tion. The  Senator  has  acquired  a  very 
favorable  reputation  for  being  a  friend 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  Is. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  he  is. 
I  will  always  acknowledge  that  to  be  the 
fact.  At  least  he  endeavors  to  stabilize 
the  Industry.  If  he  were  still  a  member 
of  that  important  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  no  trouble  what- 
ever getting  approval  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that 
vote  of  confidence.  It  is  wonderful. 
However,  I  felt  that  with  men  like  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
who,  by  the  way.  went  on  the  committee 
when  I  left  it,  there  has  been  brought 
about  some  improvement.  I  know  of  no 
man  who  Is  more  able,  more  intelligent, 
more  skilled,  and  a  greater  friend  of 
American  agriculture  than  my  junior 
colleague. 

Perhaps  I  may  have  served  the  cause 
of  American  farmers  by  permitting  the 
first  team  to  go  into  action.  I  was  mere- 
ly holding  the  fort  while  Ezra  was  wreck- 
ing the  terrain  and  the  Republicans  were 
engaging  in  guerrilla  tactics.  I  was 
merely  fighting  in  the  Republican  agri- 
cultural jungles. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Apparently  the 
Senator  believes  that  all  the  battles  have 
now  been  won. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now  we  have  the 
main  troops  in  the  field. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  believe  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Mmnesota  to 
say  that  he  was  very  hopeful  that  action 
would  be  taken  on  his  proposal  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hopeful  that 
action  will  be  taken.  I  am  always 
hopeful. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  would  not  have 
very  many  beneficial  effects  unless  ac- 
tion were  taken  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  So  far  as  the  elec- 
tions are  concerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  elections  are 
secondary.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
farmers  of  Idaho  and  Minnesota  and  of 
all  the  States  get  a  proper  share  of  the 
national  Income. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  New  York 
Times  article,  published  on  Sunday, 
April  15,  1962.  entitled  'Machinery 
Makers  Expect  1962  Volume  To  Top  the 
1961  Level  by  5  to  15  Percent." 

That  is  not  a  fairy  story.  This  article 
Is  published  on  the  financial  page  of 
the  New  York  Times.  This  speaks  about 
farm  equipment  machinery  manufac- 
tures. They  do  not  go  around  blowing 
bubbles.  They  manufacture  tractors. 
They  know  what  the  score  is.  They 
think  the  administration  is  doing  fairly 


well.  I  believe  that  the  admlnlstntion 
can  do  better.  That  is  why  I  want  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  Idahx 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator of  that  coop>eration.  If  the  agrlctil- 
tural  Industrv  of  this  country  is  doing 
as  well,  then  It  is  difficult 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  say  so 
well.  I  said  better.  The  patient  looks 
as  if  he  will  live. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  saw  headlines  In 
the  papers  yesterday  reporting  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  UPI.  Secretary  Freeman 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  job.  I  hold 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  very  high 
respect. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor does. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  clarification  on  how  a  man 
who  Is  so  successful  should  face  a  pos- 
sible ou.'^ter  from  office. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  only  words 
that  I  have  heard  about  an  ouster  of 
Secretary  Freeman  have  been  inspired 
by  the  forlori*  hope  of  one  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  the  appointment 
power  of  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
thinks  very  highly  of  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  who 
else  thinks  very  highly  of  the  Secretary. 
The  farmers  think  very  highly  of  him. 
We  have  a  very  popular  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  Let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  I  do  not  need  to 
defend  the  Secretary,  He  is  very  good 
at  doing  it  himself,  anywhere,  whether 
it  is  on  the  stump.  In  the  office,  or  any- 
where He  is  a  very  capable  man.  If 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  worried  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  dis- 
missed, perhaps  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  or 
a  word  of  support  In  a  letter  to  the 
President,  or  admonishing  his  colleague 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle  might  help  the 
Secretary. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  recall  that  about  a  month 
ago  I  appealed  to  him.  as  the  assistant 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  to  Inter- 
cede with  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
White  House  for  some  remedial  action 
because  of  the  announcement  of  rent  In- 
creases in  the  Merchandise  Mart  In  Chi- 
cago, which  is  owned  by  the  Kennedy 
family.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  con- 
cedes that  he  has  no  influence  whatever 
with  this  administration.  He  belongs 
to  the  minority  party,  and  he  must 
gracefully  decline  the  Senator's  request 
and  again  appeal  most  sincerely  and 
ardently  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  assume  the  re.sponsibility  of  providing 
guidance  for  the  New  Frontier  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  always  think 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  note  on  which 
to  end  a  friendly  conversation.  I  am 
very  much  touched  by  this  expression 
of— what  shall  I  say? — confidence  In  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  say  in  all 
good  humor  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  I  never  had  much  Infiuence  with  the 
Kennedy  family  when  it  comes  to  rents 
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in  the  Merchandise  Mart,  or  a  nimiber 
of  other  things.  However,  I  now  work 
very  closely  with  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  this  point  which  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  raised? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  will  take  only  a 
minute.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  said 
that  it  was  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  Increasing  the  price 
support  for  milk  from  $3.22  to  $3.40 
per  hundredweight  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  this  very  unfortunate  dairy  sit- 
uation. Is  it  not  a  f(M>t  that  the  main 
difficulty  is  that  (»nsimiption  has 
dropped  very  sharply  in  an  unprece- 
dented fashion,  in  a  wiiy  it  has  never  be- 
fore dropped  In  Ameilcan  history,  and 
that  this  drop  was  what  created  the 
principal  problem?  ITie  small  increase 
of  18  cents  per  hundredweight  in  the 
price  has  not  been  responsible  for  any 
significant  drop  in  consumption.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  would 
sound  a  warning  hote  here.  I  have  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  this  par- 
ticular matter,  which  concerns  so  many 
people  about  strontium  90  being  present 
in  milk.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mission could  just  as  well  deal  with  some 
other  product.  I  wTOle  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
suggested  that  they  could  measure  radio- 
activity in  other  prodijcts,  other  than  in 
milk.  For  •  some  peculiar  reason  they 
have  centered  on  this  product.  That  has 
had  the  direct  result  of  sharply  cutting 
down  the  consumption  of  this  product. 
It  is  something  that  needs  to  be  gone 
into  very  carefully.  I  have  directed 
that  letter  to  Dr.  Seaborg.  and  1  have 
asked  for  a  reply.  The  scientific  com- 
munity knows  there  are  other  wa^s  of 
measuring  radioactivity,  rattier  than  to 
select  one  particular  f'XKlstuff.  It  should 
be  possible  to  establish  an  effective  in- 
dicator without  conttant  reference  to 
milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  drop  in  con- 
sumption was  the  principal  difficulty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  increase  In 
production  last  year,  following  the  Sec- 
retary's swjtion  was  about  IV2  percent, 
which  in  terms  of  the  long-range  average 
increase  over  the  past  20  years  is  -pretty 
close  to  that  average. 

Second,  if  one  goes  back  over  all  the 
years  since  price  supports  have  been  in 
existence,  he  will  find  that  in  the  years 
in  which  price  supports  were  increased, 
there  was  not  a  subf-tantlal  increase  in 
production.  Howevei ,  ih  the  years  when 
the  price  supports  were  lowered — for  ex- 
ample, a  very  sharp  cut  was  madp  in 
1954 — there  was.  in  effect,  an  increase  m 
production.  So  there  is  no  basis  for 
arguing  that  when  price  supports  are 
lowered,  production  is  decreased. 

The  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Dworsh.\k]  that  this  is  all 
the   doing   of   Secretary  of  Agriculture 


OrvIHe  Freeman  is  not  borne  out  by  any 
study  of  what  has  happened  in  the  area 
of  dairy  production.  When  price  sup- 
ports drop,  dairy  farmers  are  forced  to 
produce  more  in  order  to  maintain  their 
income:  there  is  no  choice.  This  is  not 
theory;  it  is  fact.  It  has  happened  year 
after  year.  The  fact  that  there  was  a 
IM2  percent  increase  in  production  last 
year  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  number 
of  ways.  To  charge  it  all  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  grossly  unfair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  increase  was 
no  greater  than  the  population  increase. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     It  was  less. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  an  ac- 
cumulation of  products  which  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  fact  is — and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  emphasized  this  point- 
that  for  the  about  62  years  for  which 
there  are  recorded  statistics  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  to  indicate  that 
when  price  supports  are  raised  under 
farm  programs,  production  is  maximized 
or  increased.  In  fact  when  price  sup- 
ports are  lowered  or  prices  are  main- 
tained without  any  controls,  production 
still  tends  to  Increase. 

If  ever  there  was  an  example  of  that', 
it  was  when  the  sliding  scale  was  in  ef- 
fect. Everyone  was  sliding,  but  sliding 
one  way — down.  It  was  a  downward 
sliding  scale.  It  was  a  slippery  chute  on 
which  the  farmer  was  practically  caught 
coming  out  on  his  britches  In  1961. 

Now  we  propose  to  give  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  help  hlmtelf  through  a 
better  program.  That  is  what  we  will 
talk  about  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  the 
farm  program  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  report  from  the  financial  page 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Tuesday, 
May  1,  1962,  which  shows  the  quarterly 
earnings  of  American  industries.  The 
profits  of  472  companies  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1962  show  a  28.3  percent  incresise 
over  the  earnings  in  the  same  period  of 
1961.  Not  bad.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
administration  has  not  been  too  unkind 
to  business,  if  profits  can  rise  28.3  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  be  reminded  that  while 
he  gives  us  assurance  that  real  progress 
is  being  made,  he  knows  that  within  the 
past  week  the  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounced a  $30  million  increase  in  the 
outflow  of  gold,  making  the  net  loss  of 
gold,  from  January  1  to  May  8,  $424 
million. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  is  very  seri- 
ous.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  that  is  an  example  of  real 
progress  toward  financial  stability? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  report  of 
the  fact  of  our  commitments  overseas 
through  providing  additional  troops  be- 
cause of  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  troops  which  have  been  pro- 
vided because  of  our  commitments  in 
South  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  around  the 


world,  for  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  report  of  the  fact  of 
those  commitments. 

Only  a  few  years  ago — 2  or  3  years 
ago — the  gold  outflow  'vas  much  great- 
er, but  there  was  very  little  comment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  knew  about 
it  imtll  September  1960.  Then  we  found 
that  gold  was  draining  out  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  rate  of  $1,500  million  a  year. 
By  the  way,  that  was  taking  place  under 
the  other  administration. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Record  will 
show  that  on  August  22,  1959,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  menacing  outflow  of  gold. 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.      I     recall     that 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  was  almost  a 
year  before  I  had  any  support  in  arous- 
ing interest  toward  curbing  the  outflow 
of  gold.  So  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  cannot  criticize  me  as  having 
been  unaware  of  the  trend  which  was 
menacing  the  stability  of  our  financial 
structure  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wishes  to  be  fair.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  what  he  has  said.  He 
deserves  the  thanks  of  aJl  of  us  for  his 
prophetic  vision  on  that  particular  occa- 
sion. What  I  am  trying  to  do  now  is  to 
get  the  Senator  to  be  as  prophetic  and 
sympathetic  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, concerning  the  present  prob- 
lems and  plight  of  the  farmer.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  srield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  for  the  Senator, 
and  in  order  for  him  to  have  his  opi>or- 
tunity  to  state  his  position,  and  for  other 
Senators  to  have  the  right  to  present 
their  arguments,  I  voted  against  clo- 
ture. That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  so  voted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  am  always 
pleased  to  have  his  assistance  and  his 
friendship.    It  is  a  friendship  I  cherish. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
SENATORS  AND  DEPUTIES  FROM 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  to  have  in  our  midst  for  a 
few  days  a  most  distinguished  delega- 
tion of  Senators  and  Deputies  from  the 
Congress  of  the*  Republic  of  Mexico. 
They  are  here,  some  with  their  gracious 
and  lovely  wives  and  their  children,  to 
attend  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group. 

These  able  Mexican  parliamentariaiis 
will  be  deliberating  with  a  Joint  U.S. 
delegation  of  Senate  and  House  Mem- 
bers on  problems  and  questions  of 
mutual  concern.    They  will  try  in  these 
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confereneM  to  reaeh  a  better  under- 
stAndtng  of  the  needs  of  our  two  coun- 
tries and  how  these  needt  may  best  be 
met  by  mutual  action  and  forbearance. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
participating  In  the  first  of  these  meet- 
ings last  ]rear.  It  was  held  In  Mexico  in 
the  city  of  Ouadalajara  tn  the  state  of 
Jalisco.  And  I  want  to  say  that  in  that 
proirressive  and  beautiful  country.  In 
that  great  Republic  to  the  south,  we  were 
able  to  meet  as  reasonable  legislators 
and  to  face  honestly,  cordially,  and 
understandlngly  our  dUferences.  I  be- 
Ueve.  through  the  understanding  which 
was  generated  by  that  meeting,  we  be- 
gan to  reduce  these  differences.  The 
differences  fall  into  a  more  accurate 
perspective  in  face-to-face,  frank  con- 
▼ersatlon  among  friends.  We  see  them 
as  minor  crosscurrents  In  a  great  sea 
of  unified  common  Interest.  What  unites 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  great  historic 
tide  of  political  freedom  which  has  Its 
base  in  our  common  rerolutionary  his- 
tory. What  unites  us  is  the  tide  of  a 
common  progressive  outlook  which,  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress,  will  carry 
us  forward  to  new  heights  of  achieve- 
ment— material  and  spiritual. 

I  hope  that  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  will  work  under  this  program  for 
their  common  benefit  and,  together.  In 
the  same  harness,  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  new  world. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  provide  a  special 
kind  of  inspiration,  the  kind  of  inspira- 
tion which  one  draws  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  new 
world.  It  gives  strength  to  their  pro- 
found perception  that  someday  we  shall 
think  even  beyond  national  borders  to 
a  time  of  hemispheric  man,  of  hem- 
ispheric citizens  in  a  worldwide  oom- 
munity  of  free  peoples. 

So  I  say  again,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  have  the  Mexican  delega- 
tion with  us  and  the  privilege  to  offer 
them  the  humble  hospitality  of  this  city. 
the  Nation's  Capital.  We  can  only  say 
to  them  as  they  said  to  us  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  earlier  meeting  in  Mexico: 
Esta  casa  es  su  casa. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f Mr.  Bur- 
DICK  in  the  chair  I.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     TO     AGRICULTURAL 
}  .,      ACT  OP  1956 

Tlie  Seriate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield  1  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H  R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
Agricultoial  Act  of  1956. 


LITERACY  TEST  BILL 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  completely  recreant  to  my  duty,  and 


to  my  conscience.  If  I  did  not  rise  to 
associate  myself  on  this  occasion  with 
my  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
spoke  oat  earlier  today  and  yesterday 
with  respect  to  the  pending  question. 

Earlier  in  this  debate.  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  platforms  of  both  American 
political  parties  made  a  solemn  pledge 
to  the  American  people.  The  pledge  of 
each  was  unequivocal.  No  man  csin 
deny  or  Ignore  what  the  Republican 
Party  and  what  the  Democratic  Party 
promised  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
And  there  was  abundant  reason  for  the 
commitments  which  weremade. 

I  commented  then  on  the  high  and 
able  character  of  each  member  of  the 
U.S.'  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
which  unanimously  made  the  rec- 
ommendations that  6  years  of  school- 
ing In  any  part  of  the  United  States 
should,  under  Federal  law.  be  sufficient 
with  respect  to  quaUflcations  of  literacy. 
I-^  support  of  the  recommendation  of  this 
bi-partisan  commission,  on  which  sit 
honorable  men  from  all  sections  of  our 
land  and  in  support  of  the  commitments 
of  America's  two  great  political  parties 
there  is  a  great  wetlth  of  uncontroverted 
testimony  demonstrating  that  tens  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  American 
citizens  are  deprived  of  their  right  of 
franchise — guaranteed.  Incidentally,  by 
the  American  Constitution — because  of 
their  race  or  color. 

I  have  referred  to  the  American  Con- 
stitution. I  heard  my  colleagues,  who 
are  lawyers  of  great  ability,  speak  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a*;  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  measure.  I  listened  to 
my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  rMr.  JavttsI,  as  he  spoke  tellingly 
with  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  onder  the  Consti- 
tution to  right  this  wrong.  I  read  what 
many  of  my  colleagues  -placed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  this  point.  I 
noted  In  my  own  earlier  remarks  a  part 
of  the  supporting  testimony  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  on 
the  problem  of  constitutionality. 

Mr.  President.  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  10  years  ago.  The  first  vote 
I  cast  in  this  Chamber  had  to  do  with 
the  question  of  filibusters.  In  1953,  there 
were  but  a  handful  of  Senators  who 
voted  to  eliminate  the  ridiculous  anach- 
ronism known  as  the  filibuster.  Some 
of  those  votes  came  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  some  of  those  votes  came 
from  this  .Mde.  We  lost.  Thif  question 
has  arisen  in  every  Congrps.s  which  has 
convened  since  that  time.  The  la.st  time 
we  had  the  filibuster  i.<^.«nic  before  the 
Senate  almost  half  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  were  on  this  floor  by 
their  votes  demonstrated  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  time  had  come  in  rid  this 
parliamentary  body  of  an  ugly  and  evil 
device  by  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  bent  and  cruelly  twisted 

So  on  this  occasion  I  simply  wanted 
the  Record  to  show  that  Membt-rs  of  thi.s 
body.  Democratic  Senators  and  Repub- 
lican Senators,  have  poured  forth  their 
hearts  in  an  honest  attempt  to  have  the 
Senate  meet  a  commitment  which  their 
political  parties  made  to  the  American 
people,  and  Senators  on  thus  occa.sion. 
once  again,  have  an  opportunity  to  ful- 


fill the  pledges  which  were  made  or  to 
repudiate  them. 

The  last  roDcalls  we  have  had  have 
been  very  frustrating  to  this  Senator. 
I  regret  very  much  that  this  lasuB — the 
issue  of  feUow  Americans  exerdsinc 
their  right  to  vote — can  be  blithely 
pushed  aside  and  shunted  under  the  rug. 
and  nothing  more  done.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  administration  has  re- 
mained silent  on  this  issue.  After  the 
American  people  have  spoken  next  No- 
vember, I  am  hopeful  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  meet  again  and  come  to 
grips  not  only  with  the  right  of  a  citixen 
to  vote,  but  also  with  the  right  of  a  Sen- 
ator to  vote.  Many  members  of  this 
great  body  have  been  working  for  a  val- 
ient and  valid  sQlution  to  both  of  these 
problems  for  the  last  many  years. 

I  am  a  realist.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  can  understand  how  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  vote  upon  the  motion  that 
has  been  made,  but  I  am  very  proud  to 
stand  here,  before  the  rollcall  on  the 
motion  is  taken,  and  pay  a  real  tribute 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  led 
this  fight,  and  to  say.  "Keep  on  fighting. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  go- 
ing to  follow  you.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  legislation  about  which  we  have  b^n 
talking  for  the  last  several  years  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  written  into  the 
law  of  this  land." 

I  have  a  friend  in  the  Pentagon.  He 
Is  an  airman.  He  has  several  stars  on 
his  shoulders.  He  is  not  a  politician.  He 
is  a  professional  military  man.  I  have 
talked  to  him  about  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem. He  said  to  me.  "You  know.  Tom, 
when  I  go  Into  some  of  these  areas  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  advance  the 
caiise  of  American  security  and  to  work 
out  arrangements  by  which  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  United  States  might. 
under  certain  conditions,  be  deployed  In 
other  areas,  particularly  where  the  In- 
habitants have  a  different  color  of  skin 
than  we  have,  they  often  say  to  me: 
'General,  why  do  you  people  permit  black 
Americans  to  be  shunted  asl4e  and  to 
be  prevented  from  voting,  yet  before  the 
world  you  people  take  the  position  that 
you  want  to  lead  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  mankind?" "  My  friend 
said.  "Tom.  I  have  a  hard  time  answer- 
inc  that  question.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  sjive  them  a  logical  answer."  He  also 
said.  "I  do  think  we  have  made  some 
progress.  When  are  you  going  to  make 
some  more'" 

That  question  is  difficult  for  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  to  answer.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  making  progress.  The 
record  which  Senators  have  made  on  this 
occasion  is  testimony  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  this  field. 

If  we  lase  this  fight  now,  I  think  we 
mav  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  be- 
fore too  many  months,  in  a  final  chapter 
we  will  prev.iil  m  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States 

Mr  JAVrxS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Se!iator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York. 

.Mr  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  express  my 
.s<ni.se  of  comradeship  and  kinship  with 
mv  colU-uyue  from  California  in  this 
fight.     It  is  not  wasted.     We  are  right. 
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There  is  an  ugly  state  of  facts  staring 
u.s  m  the  face.  It  must  be  dealt  with. 
If  we  do  not  deal  withi  it  by  peace  and 
law.  It  will  be  dealt  with  by  violence  and 
it  will  be  dealt  with  by  domestic 
disorder. 

I  would  hate  to  se-?  the  day  arrive 
when  many  who  feel,  "Well,  we  do  not 
have  to  do  anything  about  this  prob- 
lem, will  face  that  situation  and  have 
to  think  back  to  tho  time  when  we 
might  have  done  something  like  that 
whicii  is  proposed  to  di?al  with  the  prob- 
hm.  without  arousing  strong  feelings 
which  can  get  beyond  us.  I  refer  to  the 
element  of  law. 

It  occurred  to  me,  as  the  Senator  was 
speaking,  that  one  of  the  Senators  on 
the  other  side  from  our  point  of  view, 
the  other  day  asked,  "How  can  you  ex- 
poet  that  the  53  Members  who  voted 
against  cloture  on  Wednesday  will 
change  their  minds  on  Monday?"  Of 
course  they  did  not.  There  were  52 
votes  on  that  side. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
same  question  today  Wednesday  64 
Senators  voted  against  tabling  the  pro- 
posal. What  we  say  is,  it  is  unseemly 
and  not  right  in  the  national  interest  for 
the  proposal  to  be  preempted  by  an 
agricultural  bill  about  which  there  is  no 
great  hurry.  As  everyone  knows,  we  are 
not  being  pressed  with  some  great 
emergency.  We  ought  to  go  through 
with  what  we  must  co  with  respect  to 
this  particular  Issue. 

I  think  those  of  us  on  our  side  have  a 
right  to  ask  the  question.  What  will  the 
64  Senators  who  voUd  against  tabling 
do  today?  Has  the  situation  changed 
so  drastically  that  no  longer  do  they 
wish  to  consider  this  question  which, 
only  the  other  day,  they  said  they  wished 
to  consider? 

I  deeply  feel  there  are  amendments 
before  the  Senate,  like  those  offered  by 
my  colleague  I  Mr.  Keating]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
which  are  important  amendments  to 
whip  the  law  into  shape.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  said  that  this 
is  one  proposal  he  wants  Congress  to 
pass.  It  is  about  the  only  thing  he  asked 
for  in  respect  to  civil  rights.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  size  of  what  he  has  asked 
for,  but  at  least  he  a.sked  for  this,  so  we 
should  try  to  deliver  on  this. 

Let  us  not  run  in  the  face  of  defeat. 
We  have  faced  defeat  before,  and  we 
have  ended  up  by  coming  out  very 
strongly  on  top. 

I  hope,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
California,  whose  aid  is  tremendously 
important,  since  he  is  the  minority  whip, 
the  deputy  leader  of  our  party,  that  we 
can  make  progress.  It  is  tremendously 
heartening  to  have  the  Senator  on  our 
side. 

I  hope  that  Members,  having  endured 
what  we  have  on  the  cloture  votes,  may 
see  the  wisdom  of  continuing  this  fight. 
I  hope  Senators  will  remember  the 
action  on  the  tablirig  motion  and  will 
vote  to  maintain  the  issue  before  the 
Senate,  so  that  we  may  do  our  utmost 
to  do  our  duty  by  it,  since  it  would  deal 
with  at  least  one  of  the  crying  national 
needs  in  this  field. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  what  he  has  said.  I  am 
grateful  also  for  the  leadership  he  has 
supplied  in  this  Chamber  and  outside  of 
it  in  the  fight  which  has  been  made. 

The  comment  the  Senator  makes  with 
respect  to  the  almost  identical  similarity 
of  the  issue  now  before  the  Senate,  as 
compared  to  the  tabling  motion  of  sev- 
eral days  ago,  is  a  pungent  and  powerful 
one.  A  clear  and  convincing  majority  of 
U.S.  Senators  indicated  what  they  believe 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  this  issue 
when  that  problem  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  tabling  motion. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  pre- 
cisely correct.  We  face  the  same  issue. 
We  can  ask  Senators  to  search  their  own 
consciences,  knowing  the  basis  upon 
which  they  cast  their  votes  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  to  demonstrate  once  again 
their  vigor  and  solidarity,  by  taking  the 
same  position  when  the  roll  is  called. 

I  thank  my  friend  very  much. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
again  has  spoken,  as  he  always  does  on 
all  issues,  out  of  a  depth  of  sincere  con- 
viction. We  who  serve  with  him  know 
of  his  great  leadership,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  titular  leaders  of  our  party  in  the 
Senate  but  also  as  a  leader  of  conviction 
in  those  causes  to  which  he  has  com- 
mitted himself. 

The  strengthening  of  the  civil  rights 
of  our  citizens,  the  bettering  of  human 
rights,  is  a  matter  very  close  and  dear  to 
the  Senator's  heart.  I  know  of  no  one  in 
my  experience  who  has  worked  harder  to 
bring  about  a  betterment  of  the  lot  of 
our  citizens  than  our  distinguished  friend 
from  California. 

Earlier  in  the  day— and  we  are  nearly 
up  to  the  point  of  voting  now — I  ap- 
pealed to  another  group  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  appealed  to  the  group  who  voted 
against  cloture,  against  "gagging"  the 
minority,  as  it  was  put.  Now  the  effort 
is  made  to  "gag"  the  majority.  That 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  vote  to  consider 
another  bill.  It  will  be  a  vote  to  say 
"The  majority  shall  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  set  forth  its  views  on  this 
issue.  They  shall  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  their  amendments."  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  will  be  "gagged." 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  will  be  "gagged." 
Those  of  the  rest  of  us  who  wish  to 
pass  something  other  than  the  par- 
ticular literacy  test  bill  in  this  field  will 
not  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
That  is  what  a  vote  for  the  motion  will 
be. 

The  issues  could  not  have  been  more 
effectively  summed  up  than  they  have 
been  by  the  ctalwart  defender  of  civil 
rights  who  has  addressed  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  express  my  thanks 
to  my  friend  the  very  able  junior  Sena- 
tor fronrNew  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and 


I  thank  him  profusely  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. 

The  Senator  speaks  the  truth  when 
he  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  the  vote  to  shear  away 
abruptly  the  question  to  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves  for  several  weeks  will 
very  effectively  put  a  clamp  on  those 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  who  desire  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation in  an  effort  to  perfect  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  views. 

That,  too,  is  a  right  which  ought  not 
be  denied  to  a  majority  of  those  who,  as 
the  Senator  says,  feel  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  Senate  has  a  responsibility 
to  legislate  constructively  in  this  field. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
speak  very  briefly  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion. I  have  spoken  once  before  during 
the  debate,  and  I  hope  I  made  it  clear 
for  the  record  what  my  position  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  issue  before  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  and  other  Senators  who  have 
taken  the  position  tliat  we  ought  to  get 
the  voting  issue  behind  tis  once  and  for 
all. 

There  are  Senators  who  sincerely  and 
honestly  believe  that  the  pending  pro- 
posal is  unconstitutional.  If  they  so  be- 
lieve, they  should  take  the  position 
which  they  have  taken  and  make  clear, 
as  they  have  made  clear,  that  they  pro- 
pose to  vote  against  the  measure  be- 
cause they  consider  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. I  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
legal  conclusion  that  they  have  reached 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
am  satisfied  that  under  both  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  as  I  said  in  my  pre- 
vious speech,  the  Congress  is  authorized 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  14th  amendment  Is  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

The  provision  of  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment  is  tliat — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Those  provisions  place  the  proposed 
legislation  before  us  squarely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Congress,  leaving  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  legis- 
lation proposed  Is  appropriate  so  far  as 
its  constitutionality  is  concerned.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is.  Each  Senator  must 
reach  his  own  conclusion  with  regard  to 
that  question.  If  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  then  passed,  it  will  make  its  way 
through  the  judicial  process  to  ultimate 
disposition  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  I  see  it,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  is  to  dispose  of  the  issue  once  and 
for  all. 

As  I  said  in  my  previous  speech — and 
I  shall  not  take  time  to  read  it  again — 
the  bill  that  I  introduced  would  provide 
for  no  qualifications  whatsoever,  by  way 
of  literacy  or  any  other  test,  provided 
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tbat  there  Is  mental  normality,  which 
would  be  preferable  legislation  to  the 
legislation  that  we  are  consklerlng. 

But  I  am  a  realist  In  the  legislative 
process.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  that  I  have  proposed 
does  not  have  any  chance  now  until 
there  Is  greater  understanding  as  to  its 
sourdness  throughout  the  coimtry.  I 
only  file  the  caveat  today  that  we  shall 
continue  to  press  for  that  tyi)e  of 
legislation  so  long  as  I  serve  in  the 
Senate.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  take 
the  position  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
imposing  a  literacy  test,  a  property  test. 
or  any  other  test  on  the  right  to  vote  of 
a  person  in  this  country  who  is  a  citizen 
and  has  a  normal  mentality. 

If  we  have  illiterate  people,  that  is 
our  fault.  We  ought  to  do  something 
to  take  that  blotch  off  of  our  record. 
But  so  long  as  they  are  citizens  and  have 
normal  intelligence,  they  should  have 
the  right  to  vote.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  have  such  ancestors,  but  a  con- 
siderable nimiber  of  mine  would  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  States  having  literacy 
tests.  Yet  I  would  not  trade  their  po- 
litical sagacity  and  Judgment  for  the 
Judgment  of  a  great  many  Phi  Beta 
Kappas  I  know  when  it  comes  to  pas-^ing 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  candi- 
date for  office  is  the  best  qualified 
among  the  candidates  to  serve  in  a  given 
ofBce. 

We  cannot  come  to  grips  with  that 
particular  issue  in  the  controversy  be- 
fore us. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  I 
close  with  regard  to  the  legislative  issue 
before  the  Senate,  as  I  see  it.  In  doing 
6o,  I  wish  to  bear  out  the  position  taken 
by  those  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago, 
including  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clarx],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  others 
who  have  pressed  in  this  historical  de- 
bate the  proposal  that  now  is  the  time 
to  dispose  of  the  question  with  finality 
on  its  merits  so  far  as  the  legislative 
process  is  concerned. 

The  majority  leader  knows  the  love 
and  affection  in  which  I  hold  him.  and 
my  position  on  the  question  is  entirely 
Impersonal  so  far  as  my  majority  leader 
Is  concerned.  He  knows  that  I  have  not 
shared  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority 
heretofore,  at  least — which  probably  the 
present  vote  will  siistain — that  if  we 
could  not  break  the  filibuster  that  has 
been  conducted  by  a  cloture  motion  and 
a  vote  thereon,  then  we  should  lay  the 
business  aside  and  proceed  with  other 
business  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  break  fili- 
busters on  any  issiie  of  great  concern  to 
a  strong  minority  in  the  Senate  if  we 
follow  that  procedure.  I  am  not  one 
who  believes  that  we  shall  break  fili- 
busters in  my  time  by  a  change  in  rule 
XXIL  I  would  like  to  be  that  kind  of 
optimist,  but  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
change  rule  XXII  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  We  shall  try.  and  I  shall  always 
be  in  there  fighting  for  the  change. 

We  shall  really  end  the  filibuster  in 
the  Senate  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
do  the  things  that  are  necessary  in  order 


to  secure  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  The  American  people  do  not 
understand  the  procedure.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  understand  what  hap- 
pens procedurally  in  the  Senate.  The 
American  people  do  not  understand  tliat. 
after  all,  the  Senate  procedurally  can  be 
victimized  by  an  effective,  able,  and 
powerful  minority  any  time  that  minor- 
ity wishes  to  go  to  work  on  the  legisla- 
tive process- 
In  retaliation  we  can  follow  Uie  pro- 
cedure that  we  have  followed  in  the 
present  instance.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
costly.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  for  a  time  some  proposed  leiijis- 
lation  will  be  held  up.  But  the  protec- 
tion of  the  democratic  process  is  worth 
the  price,  no  matter  whdt  we  must  pay 
for  it.  We  shall  break  the  filibuster 
and  drive  the  technique  of  the  filibuster 
off  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  it 
becomes  known  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  as  willful  as  the  minority. 
When  it  becomes  known  that  a  majority 
will  not  take  it  but  wiLi  flijht  back,  and 
call  upon  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand the  procedural  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  in  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the 
filibuster  technique,  though  it  may  Lake 
2  wecki;  or  2  months  to  bresik  the  fill- 
buster,  we  can  do  so.  In  my  judgment, 
wp  would  only  kid  ourselves  if  we  should 
think  that  we  can  continually  postpone 
decision  on  the  question,  always  holding 
out  the  carrot  that  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  we  will  modify  rule  XXIL 
I  have  been  m  the  Senate  for  17  years 
I  have  heard  the  statement  about  amend- 
ing the  rule  every  year  for  17  years. 
Should  I  be  privileged  to  remain  here 
longer  after  November  1962 — and  they 
are  going  to  have  to  beat  me  first  before 
the  decision  is  made  that  I  will  not  re- 
main here  longer — I  expect  to  hear  it 
year  after  year  thereafter  until  the  Sen- 
ate, or  a  majority  thereof,  says.  "We  have 
had  our  belly  full — so  fuU  that  we  are 
nauseated.     Better  get  rid  of  it." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  time? 
Mr.  MORSE  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  First.  I  express  my 
pleasure  in  being  associated  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  in  re- 
spect of  his  views  relating  to  a  change  of 

i-uie  xxn 

More  than  that,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  agreement  with  the  Senator 
that  a  determined  majority  could  do 
what  must  be  done  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber over  a  long  enough  period  of  time. 
I  believe  that  a  change  in  the  rule  is 
indicated.  A  determined  majority  do<\s 
not  have  to  employ  all  the  weapons 
which  it  would  have  to  employ  in  ad- 
vance of  a  change  in  a  rule,  but  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Douglas]  has  said,  any  change  in  a  rule 
depends  upon  a  determined  majority. 
We  shall  not  get  anywhere  in  January-  m 
such  an  attempt  without  a  determined 
majority. 

I  siiould  like  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  whose  voice  ls  .so 
important  in  the  country,  in  telling  the 
American  people  that  nothing  will  hap- 
pen with  respect  to  measures  of  the  kind 
before  the  Senate  without  a  determined 
majority  that  the  people  have  called  to 
account. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  have  made  my  case. 
There  is  nothing  more  I  can  say,  except 
that  we  have  invested  2  weeks  of  precious 
time  on  this  issue,  time  belonging  to  all 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  We 
ought  to  make  up  our  determined  mind 
that  we  will  see  this  thing  through. 

If  there  are  those  who  want  to  start  a 
filibuster  all  over,  let  them  start  It.  Give 
the  American  people  2  weeks  of  24-hour 
sessions,  day  and  night,  and  focus  their 
attention  on  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  one  will  need  worry  as  to 
what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  The 
American  people  will  break  the  filibuster; 
we  will  not.  Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  have  to  cross  that  bridge. 
I  think  now  is  the  time  to  start  the 
journey  across  the  bridge.  Therefore  I 
.<<hall  vote  against  the  proposal  pending 
before  the  Senate,  because  I  think  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  Is  continue  to  debate 
this  matter  for  as  many  days  and  weeks 
and  montlis  as  necessary,  so  that  1962 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  American 
history  as  the  year  in  which  a  deter- 
mined majority,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  referred  to  It,  demon- 
.strated  that  It  made  up  Its  mind  ix)  put 
the  technique  of  the  filibuster  in  the  Sen- 
ate behind  it  once  and  for  all.  There  Is 
no  better  time  than  now. 

I  suggest  that  we  proceed  now  to  do 
what  I  think  is  our  clear  job  and  respon- 
sibility In  respect  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate.  Let  us  stay  on 
the  job  until  we  either  vote  it  up  or  down 
on  its  merits. 


1962 
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AMENDMENT  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP   1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr  Mansfield  1  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
•  H  R  10788*  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD.  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mams- 
field  1  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H  R.  10788.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  ENGLE  twhen  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ran-. 
DOLPHl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permit- 
ted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay.  "  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  HARTKE  'when  his  name  was 
called*.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Florida  !Mr.  SmathersI. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  ANDERSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston  1.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 


If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChuechI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoreI.  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Magnuson  1  are  absent  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fiom  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Ima  (Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi \.}i.r.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fui.biight],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
sonl  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler], and  the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOoPEa  and  Mr.  Miller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTTl  is  necessarily  absent  to  be  in  his 
State  for  the  primary  elections. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  HiciciJ«LOOPER]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Butler]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49. 
r.ays  34,  as  follows: 


AUtPn 

Bennrtt 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va 

liyrd  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cottoii 

Curtis 

Dworshak 

Eliciider 

Ervia 

Fong 

Oriienlng 

Hayden 

Hlckey 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bmll 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Cap>ehart 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J 

Cas^  8  Dak. 

Clark 

Cocper 

Dlrkscu 


Anderson 

Bu-h 

Butler 

Chavez 

Church 
Eastland 


(No.  52Iieg  1 

YEAS — 49 

Hill 

Holland 
Hruska 
Jacliaon 
Jordan 
Ken- 
Long.  La. 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
Mt>tc«lX 
Mnnroney 

MOBB 

Murphy 
Neiiberger 
P&store 
Pearson 

NAYS— 34 

Dodd 

Doiigla^ 

Hart 

Humphrey 

JavitA 

Keating 

Kefauvcr 

Kuchel 

Lavwche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTma— 17 


Pill 

Prouty 
Robertson 

Rune  11 

SaltooBtan 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUey 

Winiama.  Del. 

Yarborougb 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


McNainara 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Proxmire 

Smith.  Mass. 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Engle 

Pulbrl«ht 

Gore 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 
Johnston 


Magnuson 

Miller 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smathers 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 


amend  the  District  of  Colombia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act;  and  Calen- 
dar No.  1450,  House  bill  10802,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 


LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  I  ask  that  he  be 
granted  oflBcial  leave  of  absence  tomor- 
row, to  attend  armed  services  functions 
in  his  State  of  Ohio.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  leave  of  absence  is  granted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  of  absence,  so  that  I  may  be  absent 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week, 
to  attend  to  some  matters  of  consequence 
in  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ate will  grant  that  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  leave  of  absence  is  granted. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Ls  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  1304. 
House  bill  10788.  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  brief- 
ly to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  let  me  state  what,  so 
far  as  the  leadership  can  determine,  will 
be  the  calendar  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  for  next  week. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Thursday 
there  will  be  a  call  of  the  Legislative 
Calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1284,  Senate  bill  2801.  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Other  measures  to  be  considered  after 
the  Thursday  calendar  call  will  be  the 
Calendar  No.  1305,  House  bill  7477,  re- 
lating to  the  submission  of  a  report  on 
eligible  public  building  projects;  Calen- 
dar No.  1308.  House  bill  8916,  to  au- 
thorize grants  for  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  facilities  of  George 
Washington  University  Hospital,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Calendar  No.  1451, 
House  bill  11261,  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  House  Police  force— in 
the  event  that  these  measures  are  not 
passed  during  the  call  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Calendar. 

It  may  be  that,  if  there  is  sufficient 
time,  certain  measures  on  the  calendar 
may  be  called  up  tomorrow  afternoon. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
call  up  on  Monday  the  farm  bill.  Cal- 
endar No.  1333,  Senate  bill  3225;  and. 
after  that,  the  public  works  acceleration 
bill.  Calendar  No.  1321.  Senate  bill  2965; 
Calendar  No.   1314,  House  bill  7752,  to 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
expects  to  make  a  short  preliminary 
statement  on  the  text  of  House  bill 
10788. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  plan  to  make 
a  very  short  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  debate  on  the 
bill  will  continue  tomorrow? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  contemplates  that 
there  will  be  debate  on  the  bill  tonight; 
but  it  will  not  be  finished  tonight,  and 
will  continue  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  that  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  can  be  ex- 
pedited, for  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
controversy  about  it.  I  understand  that 
a  point  will  be  made  by  ^me  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  cattle.  However, 
the  bill  is  strictly  a  textile  measure,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  complete  our 
action  on  it  tonight. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say,  as  the  au- 
thor of  one  amendment — I  do  not  know 
how  many  amendments  there  are — that 
I  think  there  will  be  considerable  debate, 
and  it  would  involve  a  rather  late  ses- 
sion tonight. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Certainly  the  debate 
will  require  more  than  several  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  business  will  tr.ke  some  time. 
Therefore,  I  anticipate  that  no  votes  will 
be  taken  tonight,  but  that  votes  will  be 
taken  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight,  it 
adjourn  unti?  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAL- 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OP  THE 
ENDAR  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour,  the  Legislative  Calendar  be 
called,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1284,  Senate  bill  2801,  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tOT  from  Louisiana  for  hia  courtesy  In 
yielding. 

AMENDMENT     OP     THE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF!  1956 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Ajfricultural  Act  of  1956 

Mr  ELLEa>IDER.  Madam  President, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry considered  the  bill  and  reported 
it,  without  any  objection,  on  April  4. 

The  bill  is  very  simple.  At  first,  some 
objection  was  made  to  the  bill,  until  the 
committee  was  able  to  determine 
whether  timber  products  should  be  con- 
sidered agricultural  products. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rigor d  a  letter  addressed  to  me. 
dated  April  4.  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  there  is  a  state- 
ment on  this  question.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  letter,  which  states  in  part  that — 
It  U,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  forestry 
Is  a  p&rX  of  agriculture  and  that  timber 
Is  an  agricultural  commodity. 

The  letter  Is  signed  by  John  O.  Bag- 
well. General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Aetriculture. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  that  letter;  a  letter  of 
March  21,  addressed  to  me.  from  the 
Department  of  Labor;  and  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice  President,  dated 
Marcn  9.  and  s.gned  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Mr.  Edward  Gude- 
man.  printed  at  thi:;  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Secretary  or  Commerc*. 
Washington.  DC  .  March.  9.  1962 
Hon    Lyndok  B    Joknson, 
president  of   the   Senate. 
Wa.^hmgton.    D  C 

Dear  Mm  President:  The  Department  of 
Commerce  urges  the  Introduction  and  enact- 
ment of  the  enclosed  draft  legislation  to 
amend  section  204  o'  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
authorized  the  President  to  negotiate  Inter- 
national agreements  relating  to  the  export 
to  and  the  Import  by  the  United  States  of 
'any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
manufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  tex- 
tile products  "  Because  It  was  drafted  pri- 
marily with  bilateral  agreements  In  mind, 
ttie  existence  of  necessary  power  In  the 
Preslaent  with  respect  to  nonpartlclpants  In 
.»  broadly  based  multilateral  agreement  Is 
questionable  In  both  the  1-year  cotton 
textiles  arrangement  presently  In  force  and 
the  long-term  cotton  textiles  arrangement, 
expected  to  come  Into  force  with  substantial- 
ly the  same  participants  on  October  1,  1962. 
provisions  permit  the  United  States  to  take 
action  to  prevent  trade  with  nonpartlclpants 
In  the  arrangements  from  frustrating  the 
purposes  of  the  arrangements  Since  coun- 
tries accounting  for  90  percent  of  the  free 
world  trade  In  cotton  textiles  are  partici- 
pants, the  same  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  been  delegated  by  section 
204  should  clearly  be  extended  to  njnpartlcl- 
pants  to  prevent  the  minority  of  countries 
which  choose  to  stay  out  of  the  arrangements 
from  thereby  gaining  an  advantage  over  the 
countries  which  participate  In  them 

By  the  t«rm  'significant"  In  tne  draft  is 
meant  significant  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States      The  term  "products"  is 


Intended  to  convey  the  concept  of  origin; 
that  is.  "products  of  countries '  means  arti- 
cles which  are  the  growth,  manufacture,  or 
produce  of  those  countries. 

The   Bureav    of   the   Budget   advises   thmt. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EOWARO  OUDEMAN. 

Under  Secretary  ot  Commerce 

U.S.  Department  of  Laoor, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretart. 
Waxhmgton.  March  21.  1962 
Hon    Allen  J   ELLEN»«a,_ 

Senate  Committee  cm  Agricnltuire  and  For- 
estry. US  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
Deax  Senator  Ellknder  I  am  taUng  this 
opportunity  to  set  forth  the  Department  of 
Labor's  position  on  S.  3006,  a  bill  recently 
referred  to  your  committee  which  would 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956 

As  you  know,  section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956  authorizes  the  President  to 
carry  on  the  negotiation  of  International 
agreemenU  limiting  the  Importation  Into 
the  United  States  of  agricultural  comm<Kll- 
tles  Including  textiles  and  textile  protlucts 
Since  section  204  was  apparently  principally 
Intended  to  enable  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate on  a  bilateral  basis  with  respect  to  these 
commodities,  there  Is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  President  can  apply  similar 
limits  to  nonpartlclpants  where  broad  mul- 
tilateral agreements  are  entered  Into 

The  1-year  cotton  textiles  arrangement 
presently  In  force,  and  also  the  long-term 
cotton  textiles  arrangement  expected  to 
come  Into  force  on  October  1.  1962.  have 
substantially  the  sjime  participating  coun- 
tries These  arrangements  contain  provi- 
sions permitting  the  United  States  to  act  to 
prevent  trade  with  n(jnpartlrlpants  from 
frustrating  the  design  ".nd  purpose  of  the 
arrangements  Since  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  free  trade  In  otton  textiles  is 
carried  on  by  the  countries  participating  In 
these  arrangements,  we  believe  that  the  same 
authority  which  the  President  has  under 
section  204  with  resp>ert  to  participants 
snould  be  extended  to  nonpartlclpants 
Such  authority  would  prevent  the  minority 
of  countries  which  choose  to  stay  out  ot  ar- 
ningements  from  thvis  gaining  an  advantage 
over  partlf-lpatlng  countries  S  3006  would 
ve^t   such   authority   In  the  President 

The  necessity  for  resolving  the  question 
which  presently  exists  Is  of  obvious  im- 
portance to  the  Department  of  Labor  Par- 
Kcularly,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Inter- 
agency Textile  .AdmlrUstratlve  Committee  on 
which  this  Department  Is  represented  has 
studied  the  terms  of  S  3006.  and  has  rec- 
ommended Its  enactment  Accordingly,  I 
urge  favorable  action  on  thl.s  propjosal 

The  BiireTU  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
hi\s  no  ob^'e'ninn  to  the  presentation  of  this 
rep*irt  from  the  Rtandp<~>lnt  of  the  admlnls- 
trrvtlon  s  program 

Yours  sincerelv. 

Arthi-r    CiOLDBKRC. 

Secretary  of  Labor 


V    ^    ^)FP^R'.Mr.vT  or  AcRiciTLTfRE. 

OrncE  i>r  THE  General  Coinsel. 

Washington.  D  C  .  April  4.  1962 
Hon   Allen  J    Ei.lender. 

Chairmin.  Senate  Cornmittee  on  Agriculture 
and   Forestry 
Dear     Se.natur     Ellender       Mr      Stanton, 
counsel  for  your  committee,  has  Informed  us 
th.it   In    considering  S    3006.   to   amend  sec- 
tion  '204   of   the   Agricultural    Act   of   1956    (7 
use     1854).   the   question    has    been    raised 
as  to   whether   the   phrase  "any   agricultural 
commodity  or  prrxluct  manufactured  there- 
from" Includes  limber  and  Its  products 
Sei'tion  204  is  a.s  folltjws 
The    President   may,    whenever    he   deter- 
nuiif-s    such    action    appropriate,    negotiate 


with  representatives  of  foreign  govenunenta 
In  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  tbe 
export  fron\  such  countries  and  the  importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  any  agricul- 
tural conunodlty  or  product  manufactured 
therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile  products,  and 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  any  such  commodity,  product, 
textiles,  or  textile  products  to  carry  out  any 
such  agreement  Nothing  herein  shall  affect 
the  authority  provided  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933) 
as  amended  (7  U  S  C    1854)  " 

Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  exam- 
ine the  legislative  history  of  this  provision 
exhaustively,  our  study  thus  far  indicates 
that  such  history  does  not  give  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  in 
this  respect  In  examining  this  question, 
therefore,  we  believe  we  must  first  determine 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase  as  the  words 
therein    have    been    generally    construed. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
2d  edition,  defines  agriculture  as  "The  art  or 
science  of  cultivating  the  ground,  an-t  rais- 
ing and  harvesting  crops,  often  Including 
also  feeding,  breeding  and  management  of 
livestock;  tillage;  husbandry;  farming;  In  a 
broader  sense,  the  science  and  art  of  the 
production  of  plants  and  animals  useful  to 
man.  including  to  a  variable  extent  the  prep- 
aration of  these  products  for  man's  use  and 
their  dt.sposal  by  marketing  or  otherwise. 
In  the  bro.id  use  It  Includes  farming,  horti- 
culture forestry,  dairying,  sugar  making. 
etc  "     ( Emphasis  supplied  ) 

Ci>urt  decisions  have  adopted  the  forego- 
ing deflnltliin  of  agriculture"  In  defining 
agricultural  commodities  and  products.  •'• 
Vnited  States  v  Turner  Turp^tine  Co.  (Ill 
F  2d  400  (5th  Cir  1940)  )  Involved  the  Issue 
of  whether  labor  performed  In  the  produc- 
tion of  gum  from  oleoresln  by  scarification 
(if  living  pine  trees  and  Its  processing  Into 
t<um  spirits  of  turpentine  and  gum  resin  was 
agricultural  labor"  as  used  In  the  Social 
.Security  Act  The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  as  It  rend  before  the  1939  amendments, 
was  the  law  before  the  court  In  this  case  and 
the  term  agricultural  labor"  was  not  de- 
fined In  holding  that  Congress  Intended 
the  term  to  have  a  comprehensive  meaning 
so  as  to  include  tree  products,  the  court  said 
(it  page  404 

When  then.  C. ingress  In  passing  an  act 
Ike  the  S<^x:lal  Security  Act  uses.  In  laying 
cl  iwn  a  broad  general  policy  of  exclusion,  a 
term  of  as  general  Import  as  'agricultural 
l.ibor,'  it  must  be  considered  that  It  used 
the  term  In  a  dense  and  Intended  It  to  have 
.1  me.mlng  wide  encjugh  and  broad  enough 
to  cover  and  embrace  agricultural  labor  of 
.ii'.y  and  every  kind,  as  that  term  Is  under- 
st.xKl  in  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
.States  where  the  act  operates.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  a  mere  local  custom. 
which  Is  In  the  face  of  the  meaning  of  a 
general  term  used  In  an  act,  may  be  read 
Into  the  act  to  vary  Its  terms.  It  does  mean, 
h.iwever,  that  when  a  word  or  term  Intended 
to  have  general  application  In  an  activity 
lis  broad  as  agriculture,  has  a  wide  meaning. 
It  must  be  Interpreted  broadly  enough  to 
embrace  In  It  all  the  kinds  and  forms  of 
agriculture  practiced  where  It  operates,  that 
its  generality  reasonably  extends  to.  Defl- 
nttl  ins  of  agriculture'  In  standard  texts  and 
treatises  and  In  decisions  In  these  latter 
years  have  had  the  widest  content.  Punk  & 
Wagnalls  defines  agriculture'  as  Including 
horticulture,  fruit  raising,  etc  .  'because  ag- 
riculture la  the  science  that  treats  of  tbe 
cultivation  of  the  soil.'  Webster's  Dn- 
Hbrldged  Dictionary,  1935.  declares  that  in  a 
br  lader  sense  agriculture  Includes  farming, 
horticulture,  forfstry,  dairying,  sugarnxak- 
mg.  etc  The  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca.  14th 
edition.  'Forestry  as  a  Science,'  declares:  "the 
science  underlying  the  growing  of  timber 
crips  Is  therefore  nothing  but  a  branch  of 
general  plant  science,'  while  the  Cyclopedia 
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of  American  Agriculture  says  of  fores U.  If 
agriculture  Is  the  raising  of  products  from 
the  land,  then  forertry  Is  a  part  of  agricul- 
ture' (vol.  a.  p.  812) .  From  the  Kncyclopedla 
Brltannlca  arUcle.  on  rostn  production,  we 
quote  the  foaowlng  significant  passage:  "The 
chief  region  of  rosin  production  Is  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Gulf  SUtes  of 
the  United  SUtes.  American  rosin  U  ob- 
tiilned  from  the  turpentine  of  the  swamp 
pine  and  of  the  loblolly  pine.  The  main 
source  of  supply  In  Europe  Is  the  lands  of 
the  departments  of  Olronde  and  Landes  In 
Fr;ince,  where  the  cluster  pine  Is  extensively 
cultivated.'  An  examination  of  the  cases 
cited  in  Words  and  Phrases,'  fifth  series, 
volume  1.  page  339  et  seq..  under  agricul- 
ture and  In  3  C  J  S.,  'Agriculture,'  pages  361. 
365.  and  366,  secUon  1,  under  'agricultural' 
and  'agrlculttire.'  convinces  that  In  modern 
usage  this  Is  a  wide  and  comprehensive  term 
and  that  statutes  using  It  without  qualifica- 
tion must  be  given  an  equally  comprehen- 
sive meaning." 

The  Turner  Turpentine  Co.  case  was  fol- 
lowed In  Stuart  v.  Kleck  (129  F.  2d  400  (9th 
Cir,  1942 1 ,  which  also  Involved  the  defini- 
tion of  "agricultural  labor"  as  used  In  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  the  following  cases 
the  courts  adopted  definitions  of  "products 
of  the  Und,"  "agriculture."  "agricultural 
purposes."  "agricultural  commodities."  "agri- 
cultural products,"  or  •'agricultural  labor." 
some  as  used  In  statutes.  In  the  broad  sense 
of  things  which  are  the  result  of  husbandry 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  {Sancho  v. 
Bouir.  93  F  2d  323  (1st  Cir.  1937);  Loire  v. 
North  Dakota  Workman's  Compen.'^ation  Bu- 
reau. 220  Wis.  701,  264  N  W.  837  (1936V. 
Forsythe  v.  Village  of  Cook.svilU.  356  111.  289, 
190  N.K.  421  (1934);  In  Be  Rogers.  134  Neb. 
832,  279  N  W.  800  (1938>;  Grtty  v.  C.  R. 
Barnes  Milling  Co..  40  Kan.  281.  19  Pac.  617 
(1888);  Floruia  Industrial  Commn  v.  Grow- 
ers Equipment  Co  .  152  Fla.  £95,  12  So.  2d 
889    (1943K 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  term 
"agrlcultuml  commodities"  may  Include  for- 
est products.  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091;  7 
use.  1626»  defines  "agricultural  products" 
to  Inciude  "agricultural,  horticultural,  vltl- 
cullural.  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and 
poultry,  bees,  forest  products,  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  any  products  thereof.  Including 
prr>ces8ed  and  manufactured  products,  and 
any  and  all  products  raised  or  produced  on 
farms  and  any  processed  and  manufactured 
products  thereof." 

Section  518  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  (55  Stat.  256;  as  amended,  7  US  C  15181. 
defines  "agricultural  commodity"  as  "wheat 
cotton,  flax,  corn,  dry  beans,  oats,  barley, 
rye.  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  soybeans,  sugar- 
beets,  sugarcane,  timber  and  forests,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  citrus  and  other 
fruits,  tame  hay. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1956  (70  Stat. 
133,  12  use.  1841(g)),  concerning  bank 
holding  companies,  defines  "agrlcultvire"  to 
Include  "farming  In  all  Its  branches  Includ- 
h.g  fraltgrowtng,  dairying,  the  raising  of 
livesttK'k.  bees,  fur-bearing  animals,  or 
poultry,  forestry  or  lumbering  operations, 
and  the  production  of  naval  stores,  and 
oper.itions  directly  reliited  thereto." 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  March  4.  1927  (44 
Stat  1423;  as  amended.  15  U  8  C.  431),  con- 
ci-rnlng  discrimination  against  farmers'  co- 
operative associations  by  boards  of  trade. 
stiitps  that  "agricultural  products"  "means 
agricultural,  horticultural,  vlttcultural,  and 
dairy  products,  food  products  of  livestock,  the 
products  of  poultry  and  bee  raising,  the 
edible  products  of  forestry,  and  any  and  all 
products  raised  or  produced  on  farms  and 
processed  or  manufactured  products  there- 
of, transported  or  Intended  to  be  trans- 
ported In  Interstate  and  or  foreign  com- 
merce " 


Section  3  oi  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (52  Stat.  1060;  as  amended,  29  VS.C. 
208(f)).  defines  "agrlcultxire"  to  include 
farming  In  all  Ite  branches  and  among  other 
things  Includes  the  cultlvatl(Mi  and  tillage 
of  the  sou,  dairying,  ttie  production,  culti- 
vation, growing,  and  harvesting  of  any  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  comnK>dltles  (In- 
cluding commodities  defined  as  agricultural 
commodities  In  section  1141J(g)  of  title  12), 
the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing 
animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  practices  (In- 
cluding any  forestry  or  lumbering  opera- 
tions) performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm 
as  an  Incident  to  or  In  conjunction  with 
such  farming  operations,  Including  prepxa- 
ration  for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to 
market  or  to  carriers  for  transportation  to 
market." 

The  present  social  security  tax  law,  now 
known  as  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act.  has  an  extensive  definition  of  "agricul- 
tural labor."  which  Includes  expressly  only 
some  forest  products  such  as  naval  stores 
(68A  Stat.  447;  26  XJB.C.  3306(k)  ). 

As  may  be  seen,  some  of  the  definitions,  for 
the  Immediate  purpxjses  Involved  In  the  leg- 
islation. Include  forestry  products  only  In 
part.  However,  we  believe  even  In  these 
Instances,  this  serves  as  an  Indication  that 
where  the  terms  "agricultural  commodities" 
or  "products  thereof"  are  used  without 
qualification  It  Is  reasonable  to  include 
timber  in    ,he  concept. 

We  belle  i'e  that  In  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  public  attention  to  the  timber  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  the  concept  has  long 
been  that  the  growing  of  trees  and  the  work 
of  forestatlon  and  reforestation  Is  a  part  of 
agriculture.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  neces- 
sary corollary  that  timber  Is  an  agrlcultvu'al 
commodity  and  that  lumber  Is  a  product 
of  such  commodity.  We  have  found  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  both  past  and  present  where 
this  concept  Is  expressed.  We  will  quote  a 
few  of  these. 

In  an  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock)  in 
1901  the  following  Is  stated:  ' 

"Tlie  keynote  of  the  administration  of 
the  forest  reserves  should  be  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  reserves  to  the  public  and 
to  perpetuate  their  forests  by  wise  use  •  •  *. 
Forestry,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  source  of 
wealth  produced  by  the  soil,  is  properly  an 
agricultural  subject." 

Gifford  Plnchot.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  1902.  In  a  statement  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  House,  declared: 

"Forestry  Is  a  component  part  of  agricul- 
ture. Every  source  of  wealth  grown  from 
the  soil  Is  in  the  sphere  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  hence  the  forest  work  rightly 
belongs  to  It.  The  production  of  timber  Is 
as  naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  is  the  production  of 
field  crops." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Houston,  In 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  June  24,  1918, 
stated: 

"This  Department  Is  charged  with  the  task 
of  stimulating  and  improving  the  production 
of  all  forms  of  wealth  grown  from  the  soil. 
A  forest  Is  a  crop,  and  forestry  Is  primarily  a 
problem  of  production  from  the  boII." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Meredith,  In 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  dated  No- 
vember 15. 1921, stated: 

"The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  secures 
information  on  the  needs  of  stockmen  and 
farmers  for  public  and  national  forest  ranges 
which  aids  the  national  forest  administra- 
tion, and  collects  also  data  on  the  products 
of   farm  woodlots  which  Is  of  value  In  the 


development  of  farm  forestry.  In  short,  hav- 
ing largely  exhausted  the  forest  crop  grown 
In  advance:  tlie  problem  now  is  to  use  more 
widely  what  remains  and  to  grow  other  crops 
to  meet  our  needs.  That  Is  to  say.  forestir 
Is  a  distinctly  agricultural  business.  The 
function  of  the  Department  as  a  whole  In- 
cludes efforts  for  the  production  of  the  most 
effective  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  the  products  of  both  farm  and 
forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large." 

President  Prankllu  D.  Roosevelt  In  a  letter 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry  of  the 
Congress  declared.^ 

"Forests  are  intimately  tied  Into  our  whole 
social  and  economic  life.  Tliey  grow  on  more 
than  one-third  the  land  area  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Wages  from  forest  In- 
dustries support  5  to  6  million  people  each 
year.  Forests  give  us  building  materials  and 
thousands  of  other  things  In  everyday  use. 
Forest  lands  furnish  food  and  shelter  for 
much  of  our  remaining  game,  and  healthful 
recreation  for  millions  of  our  people.  For- 
ests help  prevent  erosion  and  floods.  They 
conserve  water  and  regulate  Its  use  for  navi- 
gation for  power,  for  domestic  use,  and  for 
Irrigation.  Woodlands  occupy  more  acreage 
than  any  other  crop  on  American  farms,  and 
help  support  2i^  million  families. 

"Our  forest  problem  Is  essentially  one  of 
land  use.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  broad  problem 
of  modern  agrlcultxire  that  is  common  to 
every  part  of  the  country.  Forest  lands  total 
some  615  million  acres." 

In  testifying  in  1951  on  B.  1149.  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Lyle  F.  Watts.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
stated:  • 

"Forestry  and  grazing  are  agricultural 
functions:  Trees  and  grass  are  crops.  Like 
com,  wheat,  and  cotton  they  start  from  seed. 
They  respond  to  the  same  kind  of  ctu-e  given 
other  crops.  They  are  harvested — or  at  least 
they  should  be  harvested — so  that  one  crop 
follows  another.  Their  culture  is  based  on 
the  biological  sciences,  which  are  chiefly  and 
In  many  cases  exclusively  the  concern  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Insect  and 
plant -disease  control,  genetics,  soil  science, 
and  other  agricultural  sciences  are  as  Impor- 
tant to  growing  crops  of  trees  and  grass  as 
they  are  to  field  crops. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Forestry  and  grazing  are  Inseparable 
parts  of  agriculture.  It  takes  the  same 
know-how  to  grow  timber  In  the  farmer's 
woods  as  It  does  In  forests  owned  by  anyone 
else.  Farm  woodlands  are  Indispensable  to 
the  Nation's  timber  supply.  Farmers  own 
one -third  of  all  our  conunerclal  forest  land — 
139  million  acres. 

"Turning  It  around,  woodlands  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  farmer.  Forest  lands  make 
up  half  the  total  farm  acreage  In  New  Eng- 
land and  about  40  percent  of  all  farm 
acreage  In  the  South.  Forest  products  pro- 
vide farmers  In  many  regions  with  a  valuable 
source  of  cash  Income.  When  forest  land-is 
properly  managed,  the  timber  harvest  can'^^ 
be  as  regular  and  dependable  as  any  other 
crop. 

"Farm  forestry  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Department's  farm  program.  Farmers  look 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  help 
on  farm  forestry  Just  as  they  do  In  animal 
husbandry,  fruitgrowing,  or  other  crop  prob- 
lems. The  small  nonfarm  forest  properties 
of  125  million  acres,  almost  as  extensive  as 
the  farm  forests  and  often  intermingled 
with  them,  face  exactly  the  same  problems 
and  should  be  served  by  the  same  agency. 


>  Some  of  the  following  quotations  have 
been  derived  from  a  collected  document 
which  Lb  authentic.  Time  has  not  permitted 
review  of  the  original  sources. 


'  Mar.  14,  1938.  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Forestry,  S.  Doc.  No.  32.  T7th  Cong.. 
1st  sess. 

•Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  tlie  Executive  Departments, 
U.S.  Senate,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  442. 
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"Nor  can  any  sharp  line  be  drawn  between 
forestry  and  grazing.  In  mtich  of  the  South 
aad  West  the  same  land  la  used  to  grow  both 
trees  and  graas.  Tbua  all  such  lands  are 
Interrelated  parts  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

"And  from  the  watershed  angle,  forest  and 
grazing  lands  are  Inseparably  linked  with 
flald-crop  lands.  In  every  watershed,  we 
must  have  a  unified  approach  covering  all 
lands  to  effectively  control  eroelon,  floods, 
and  water  supply.  Soil  conservation  and 
watershed  management  are  agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  193«,  is  responsible 
for  watershed  sxirveys  on  all  lands.  Within 
the  Department,  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  work  together 
closely  to  reduce  damage  from  floods  and 
sedimentation  on  forest,  gracing,  and  other 
crop  lands. 

"Adding  It  all  up,  any  way  you  look  at 
It.  the  answer  is  the  same:  Forestry  and 
grazing  are  agriculture." 

It  Is.  therefore,  our  opinion  that  forestry 
is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that  timber  is 
an  agricultural  commodity.  It  follows  there- 
fore, that  the  products  thereof,  such  as 
lumber,  are  products  within  the  deflnition 
la  section  a04.  We  have  attempted  to  ana- 
lyze the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  precedent  and  authority.  If  the 
foregoing  analysis  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
present  Intent  and  purposes  of  the  Congress, 
you  may  wish  to  reexamine  the  question  for 
greater  clarification. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOHM  C.  Baowzll, 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated,  this  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  au- 
thorises the  President,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  agreement  under 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956.  to  limit  the  importation  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  cov- 
ered by  such  agreement  from  countries 
not  participating  in  the  agreement.  It 
would  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of 
agreements  where  imports  from  partici- 
pating countries  accoimt  for  a  signifi- 
cant   part    of    the    world    trade    in    the 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  in  just 
a  few  moments  I  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete my  short  statement  at  this  time. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
limitmg  the  importation  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  product  thereof. 
He  does  not  have  clear  authority  at  pres- 
ent to  limit  imports  from  countries  not 
participating  in  the  agreement,  and  this 
bill  would  provide  such  authority.  At 
present  the  only  agreement  in  force  un- 
der section  204  is  the  1-year  cotton  tex- 
tile arrangement  in  which  19  coim tries 
participate.  Passage  of  the  bill  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  prevent  anticipated  Im- 
ix>rts  from  nonparticipating  countries 
vitiating  the  effect  of  the  agreement. 

That  is  all  the  bill  provides.  It  is 
that  simple. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  section  of 
the  country  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  from  the  textile  point  of  view. 

Mr.  KTJ.ENDER.  I  was  sure  it  would 
be 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  bill 
means  is  that  the  President,  through 
unilateral  action,  can  make  the  agree- 
ment with  19  countries  effective.  If  this 
measuire  does  not  go  through,  the  multi- 
lateral agreement  l)ecomes  ineffective. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  ineffective  be- 
cause the  countries  not  participating  in 
the  agreement  could  send  in  their 
products. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  measure 
is  an  extension  of  the  present  law.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  No;  it  is  not  an 
extension.  It  is  a  clarification  of  it. 
Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  it  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  President  has  authority 
to  limit  imports  from  countries  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  agreement.  This  meas- 
ure gives  him  that  authority. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  This  measure 
gives  him  that  authority,  and  it  goes  on 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  .sympathetic  to  the 
19-nation  agreement,  though  I  am  favor- 
able to  the  liberalization  of  our  trade 
policy.  Was  there  any  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  as  to  the  effect,  in 
terms  of  trade  relations,  of  this  bill  upon 
countries  which  would  be  affected  by  it 
and  which,  I  assume,  are  not  parties  to 
the  19-country  agreement? 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  No;  there  were  no 
hearings  on  that  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment give  any  opinion  on  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  d*d  in  the  hear- 
inc^s  held  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House.  I  understand  the 
State  Department  is  favorable  to  the  bill. 
In  fact,  all  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  in  favor  of  it.  The  Labor 
Department  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment are  in  favor  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  well  as  the  Com- 
merce Departmenf 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  entire  proposal  was  initiated 
by  the  Commerce  Department,  becau.se 
of  this  lack  of  authority  to  bind  coun- 
tries that  are  not  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  ■:* 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  To  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  am  I  correct  in  saying  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  textile  imports  come  within 
the  multilateral  agreement,  so  that  only 
10  percent  of  the  imp>orts  would  affect 
the  19  countries  that  are  a  part  of  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATE    RULES    OF    PROCEDURE 

Mr.  CLARK      Madam  Prrsident 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Penn.'^ylvania 
Mr.    CLARK.      Madam    Pre.sident     a 
few  moments  ago  the  Senate,  by  rollcall 


vote,  completed  the  fourth  of  four  ex- 
traordinary actions  involving  the  sub- 
jects of  literacy  tests,  civil  rights,  the 
Senate  rules,  and  the  filibuster. 

I  should  like  for  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon  to  analyze,  first,  what  hap- 
pened; second,  why  it  happened;  third. 
the  results  in  the  country,  and  on  the 
Senate  itself,  of  the  action  which  the 
Senate  took;  and,  finally,  to  suggest 
again  the  necessity  for  changing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Some  persons  may  say  this  talk  is  In 
the  nature  of  a  funeral  oration.  Per- 
haps it  Is,  for  it  certainly  marks  the 
demise  of  any  hope  of  significant  civil 
rights  legislation  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress  But  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  should  seriously  consider  In  this 
body  what  we  have  just  done  and  give 
consideration  to  whether  what  we  did 
was  wise  or  proper;  and,  further,  look 
into  our  own  hearts  to  sec  whether  we 
in  this  body  are  not  operating  under  a 
great  delusion — a  delusion  that  we  are 
not  a  part  of  the  world  today,  a  delusion 
that  in  this  air-conditioned  chamber, 
fllUd  with  genial  friends,  we  can.  In  a 
.«:ense,  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by 
while  we  continue  to  operate  under  pro- 
cedures which  were  ob.'^olete  before  the 
end  if  the  19th  century. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  First.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  making  this  statement  for  our 
•team"  after  the  vote  This  is  very 
sound  procedure,  since  the  Senator  now 
has  the  whole  picture  in  front  of  him. 
I  am  delighted  that  he  is  doing  so. 

Second.  I  wish  to  add  that  not  only 
is  the  Senate  operating  under  a  delusion 
that  we  can  pursue  these  archaic  pro- 
cedures, to  which  the  Senator  so  prop- 
erly lias  referred,  but  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  is  operating  under  a  delusion 
that  the  problem  will  not  be  here  if  we 
do  not  do  anything  about  enacting  legis- 
lation, that  the  Negroes  will  be  very 
happy  about  the  fact  that  they  are  dis- 
franchised, that  t:iey  will  stop  "sitting 
in."  stop  protesting  about  doing  nothing 
about  It,  and  that  they  will  settle  down 
to  things  as  they  were  in  pre-Clvli  War 
days. 

Mr  CI_ARK.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct.  We  as  an  Institution 
seem  to  think  that  if  we  say,  to  borrow 
a  Russian  word,  "nyet,"  long  enough  and 
loud  enough  the  problems  we  face  can 
all  be  swept  under  the  rug;  that  we  can 
go  home,  po  to  bed,  and  forget  about 
them. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  turn  new  to  a  consideration  of  what 
happened  At  the  request  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  asked  the  leadership  to  take 
up  and  attempt  to  pass  a  relatively  minor 
civil  rights  bill,  a  bill  which  would  have 
sub.'Jtituted.  for  existing  provisions  in  the 
laws  of  some  eight  Southern  States 
which  provide  for  literacy  tests  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  a  Federal  law 
providing  that  anyone  "vho  has  a  sixth- 
^'rade  education  s.hall  not  be  subjected 
to  any  literacy  test,  but,  insofar  as  that 
particular  qualification  Is  concerned, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
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The  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission had  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  in  100  counties  in  8  Southern  States 
literacy  tests  were  being  abused  so  as 
to  disfranchise  citizens  of  the  United 
States  because  of  their  race  or  color. 
The  Attorney  General  was  quite  right, 
I  think,  in  desiring  that  Congress  should 
pass  Federal  legislation  as  the  President 
recommended,  to  overcome  that  defect. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  clearly 
needed.  I  believe  It  to  be  clearly  wise. 
As  I  have  hitherto  argued  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  start,  however. 
that  our  friends  from  the  South  were 
determined  not  to  permit  the  proposed 
legislation  to  come  to  a  vote.  So  a  desul- 
tory debate  was  engaged  In.  which  went 
on  without  much  spirit,  one  way  or  an- 
other, for  the  larger  part  of  2  weeks. 

The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
were  together  in  sponsoring  the  proposed 
legislation  and  in  keeping  It  before  the 
Senate,  so  It  was  a  bliMirtlsan  measure 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  advocated  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1957,  and  again  in  1960,  there  was  a  pro- 
cedure attempted  for  dealing  with  fili- 
busters which  was  quite  different  from 
the  procedure  in  which  we  engaged  this 
time.  We  then,  as  the  saying  is.  used 
to  'go  around  the  cloc*."  The  Senate 
was  kept  In  continuou;?  session.  Sena- 
tors slept  on  cots  or  not  at  all. 

We  never  broke  a  filibuster  that  way. 
The  Senate  did  pass  two  rather  limited 
civil  rights  bills,  not  because  the  fili- 
buster was  broken,  but  only  because  our 
friends  from  the  South  were  confident 
that  the  bills  would  net  result  in  much 
damage  to  their  age-long  position  and 
were  content,  after  awhile,  to  let  them 
pass. 

This  time  we  used  a  different  proce- 
dure, a  somewhat  more  gentlemanly  one. 
We  came  in  late.  We  adjourned  early. 
Every Ixxly  was  relaxed 

We  did  not  beat  the  filibuster  that  way, 
either.  I  do  not  think  anybody  seriously 
thought  we  could. 

After  the  desultory  debate  had  gone 
on  for  awhile,  after  most  Senators  who 
opposed  the  proposal  had  made  speeches. 
and  after  many  Senators  who  supported 
the  bipartisan  effort  to  pass  the  proposal 
had  made  speeches,  to  give  their  argu- 
ments, to  make  their  position  In  support 
quite  clear,  the  leadership  moved  for  clo- 
ture under  rule  XXII. 

As  we  all  know.  It  takes  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
to  Impose  cloture  or  to  limit  debate. 
Last  Wednesday  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  came.  The  cloture  motion  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  53  to  43. 

It  Is  probably  not  of  much  significance, 
but  perhaps  It  should  be  noted  for  the 
Record  that  the  Democrats  were  evenly 
divided  30-30  in  the  vote  on  the  first 
cloture  motion,  wheretis  the  Republicans 
voted  23-13  against  cloture.  On  the  sec- 
ond cloture  vote  a  thin  majority  of 
Democrats  voted  for  cloture,  but  they 
were  joined  by  only  11  Republicans. 

Then  the  majority  leader  took  an  un- 
usual course.    With  the  sponsorship  of 


the  minority  leader,  the  majority  leader 
moved  to  table  his  own  proposal  but  an- 
nounced that  he  would  vote  against  his 
own  motion.  The  purpose  of  this  strat- 
egy was  clear.  I  believe  the  strategy 
was  wise.  The  purpose  was  to  put  every 
Senator  on  record  as  to  whether  he 
wished  the  discussion  to  continue  and 
therefore,  presumably,  wished  to  bring 
the  literacy  test  civil  rights  bill  to  a 
vote,  or  whether  he  wished  to  move  on 
to  some  other  business. 

This  second  rollcall,  held  within  an 
hour  of  the  first  vote,  resulted  in  a  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table  of  64  to  33. 
This  was  a  decision  to  continue  debate. 
This  seemed  to  indicate,  at  least  to  the 
unsophisticated,  that  a  substantial  ma- 
jority, very  close  to  two-thirds,  wished 
to  vote  on  the  proposal  on  its  merits. 

Thereupon,  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader,  along  with  other  Sena- 
tors, filed  another  motion  for  cloture. 
Under  the  agreed  procedures  the  motion 
was  to  come  to  a  vote,  and  did  come  to  a 
vote,  yesterday.  No  minds  were  changed. 
Two  Senators  who  had  t)een  present  last 
Wednesday  were  absent.  The  vote 
against  cloture  was  52  to  42. 

Thereupon  the  majority  leader  gave 
up.  having  concluded  that  not  even  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  was  prepared  to 
vote  to  limit  debate.  He  concluded,  and 
I  think  correctly,  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  beating  the  filibuster,  and  that 
the  Senate  might  as  well  go  on  to  other 
business. 

I  regret,  and  many  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  in  their  sponsorship  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  regret,  that  the  leader- 
ship did  not  see  fit  to  wait  several  days, 
perhaps  even  a  week  or  two,  before  re- 
newing the  motion  for  cloture,  in  the 
hope  that  other  Senators  who  had  been 
unwilling  to  vote  to  limit  debate  in  the 
first  instance  would  change  their  minds 
and  vote  for  cloture  when  they  saw  that 
the  debate  was  dragging  on  to  an  in- 
terminable length  and  that  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  suggestion  that  there 
had  not  been  full  and  free  debate. 

Our  suggestion  in  this  regard  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  They  certainly  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  procedures  under  which 
the  Senate  operates  from  day  to  day,  so 
I  make  no  serious  complaint  about  what 
was  done,  other  than  to  say  I  regret  it. 

So  some  of  us.  led  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs] 
concluded  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
fourth  vote,  to  determine  whether  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  today  still  felt 
the  way  a  majority  of  the  Senate  felt 
less  than  a  week  ago,  last  Wednesday, 
when,  as  Senators  will  recall,  by  a  vote 
of  almost  two  to  one  the  Senate  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  debate. 

The  majority  leader  indicated  that  he 
would  not  support  us  in  that  regard — he 
thought  the  Senate  had  had  a  run  for 
Its  money ;  he  felt  the  calendar  was  be- 
coming crowded,  with  the  session  almost 
5  months  old;  and  he  felt  the  wise  thing 
to  do  was  to  turn  to  other  business.  It 
Immediately  became  apparent  that,  the 
majority  leader  having  shifted  his  posi- 
tion, our  efforts  to  continue  the  debate 


were  doomed  to  failure.  Nevertheless, 
we  did  what  we  could  to  support  our 
position. 

As  expected,  only  a  few  minutes  ago 
the  Senate  decided  by  a  vote  of  49  to  34 
to  consider  otiier  business,  the  textile 
bill — thus  the  civil  rights  proposal  was 
ready  for  interment  for  the  remainder  of 
this  session. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  20  Senators 
who  voted  against  cloture  but  also 
against  the  motion  to  table  last  Wednes- 
day; and  the  15  Senators  who  voted 
against  cloture,  against  the  motion  to 
table  last  Wednesday,  and  in  favor  of 
the  motion  to  consider  other  business  to- 
day, owe  their  colleagues  and  the  coun- 
try an  explanation  of  their  votes. 

What  the  Senate  has  done  In  these 
four  votes  might  well  be  compared  to  the 
ancient  nursery  rhyme  about  the  King  of 
France  who  marched  up  the  hill  with  all 
his  men,  and  then  turned  around  to 
march  right  down  again.  I  suggest  that 
It  is  difficult  indeed  for  the  coimtry  to 
understand  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past  week,  and  utterly  Impossible  for  our 
friends  abroad,  who  are  hot  aware  of  the 
peculiar  procedures  of  this  peculiar  in- 
stitution, to  appreciate  what  we  did. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  part  of  my 
talk.  "Why  did  we  do  what  we  did?  Var- 
ious explanatioiis  have  been  offered.  I 
suggest  the  following: 

First,  we  are  bound  in  this  body  by 
archaic  rules  dating  back  many  years, 
which  make  it  Impossible  for  the  Senate 
to   act  when  a  majority  Is  ready  for 
action.    That  a  majority  was  ready  for 
action  last  week  I  think  is  clear  from  the 
vote  of  64  to  33  In  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  table.    It  is  true  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  voted  twice  not  to 
impose  cloture   and  terminate   debate. 
But  that,  I  take  It,  merely  means,  for 
various  reasons,  most  of  them  traditional, 
that  the  Senate,  although  It  knew  It  was 
ready  for  action  and  the  majority  wanted 
to  act,  was  nonetheless  unwilling  to  vio- 
late tradition  by  Imposing  a  limitation  of 
debate     That  is  an  old  captivity  of  ours. 
I  think  It  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  rules  are  hardly  appropriate  for  the 
modem  world.    We  are  the  only  civilized 
legislative  body  in  the  world  which  can- 
not terminate  debate,  and  the  fact  that 
less  than  a  majority  desired  to  terminate 
debate  last  week  while  substantially  more 
than  a  majority  wanted  to  bring  the 
pending  business  to  a  vote,  while  it  In- 
dicates the  inconsistency  of  the  Senate, 
does   not,   I   believe,   detract   from   the 
conclusion  that  the  rules  of  t±ie  Senate 
put  a  premium  on  Inaction  and  Impose  a 
penalty  on  those  who  wish  action  to  take 
place. 

The  second  reason  why  we  behaved 
as  we  did  is  that  the  ghost  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  still  hovers  over  the  Senate 
Chamber.  It  was  his  doctrine  of  the 
concurrent  majority,  advanced  in  a 
niunber  of  eloquent  speeches  in  this 
body  before  the  Civil  War,  which  actual- 
ly did  as  much  as  anything  else  to  bring 
on  the  bloody  conflict  between  the 
States.  In  essence,  that  doctrine  was 
that  no  action  shall  be  taken  in  the 
Senate  unless  there  is  a  majority  of  all 
the  different  groups,  classes,  and  sec- 
tions of  the  country  which  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  legislation.    It  is 
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a  doctrine  which  I  thought  had  been 
discredited.    Certainly  the  results  of  the 

Civil  War  overturned  It  Insofar  as  the 
burning  question  of  that  day — human 
slavery — was  concerned.  Yet  careful 
research  has  failed  to  reveal  a  single 
authoritative  reply  to  Calhoun's  doctrine 
of  the  concurrent  majority.  I  believe 
the  action  of  this  body  In  the  days  since 
the  Civil  War  led  to  the  irresistible  con- 
clusion that  that  great  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  stlU  works  his  way  in 
this  body.  Long  after  ils  death  he  has 
allies  that.  I  suspect,  he  would  not  have 
anticipated.  They  now  rush  to  his  sup- 
port. They  Include  not  only  Senators 
from  the  united  Deep  South,  but  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Senators  from  other 
and  newer  States  with  small  popula- 
tions, notably  In  the  mountain  areas, 
who  fear  that  if  they  did  not  support 
the  filibuster,  the  economic  and  social 
interests  of  their  States  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  In  the  future  by  major- 
ity action  In  this  body.  Thus  we  find 
that  because  enough  Senators  stuck  by 
their  determination  not  to  vote  for  limi- 
tation of  debate,  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  unwilling  to  bring  to  a  vote  a 
bill  which  almost  two- thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  ready  to  vote  upon. 

A  third  reason  we  behaved  as  we  did 
was  lack  of  any  deep  conviction  behind 
the  literacy"  test  bill.  The  civil  rights 
groups  throughout  the  country  did  not 
have  the  measure  high  on  their  priority 
list.  They  are  Interested  primarily,  and 
understandably  so.  In  ptart  m  of  the 
original  civil  rights  bill  of  1957  which 
would  give  the  Attorney  Oeneral  author- 
ity to  initiate  and  intervene  in  all  kinds 
of  situations  in  which  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens,  their  right  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  their 
right  to  vote  was  threatened  or  violated. 
They  are  also  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
posed legLsIation  which  would  expedite 
and  promote  integration  In  the  public 
schools.  They  did  not  strongly  support 
the  effort  to  have  the  pending  legislation 
brought  forward  for  a  vote  on  the  merits 
and  passed.  So  there  was  no  steam  be- 
hind the  effort  to  r>ass  the  bill. 

A  fourth  reason.  I  think,  was  that  the 
timing,  while  seemingly  good,  actually 
turned  out  to  be  unfortunate.  We  dis- 
covered last  summer  that  civil  rights 
legislation  has  little  chance  of  passage 
toward  the  end  of  a  session.  To  be 
sure,  we  were  then  dealing  with  a  change 
in  rule  XXII  and  not  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion itself.  But  the  principle  Is  the  same. 
since  the  major  purpose  in  changing  the 
rule  was  to  expedite  consideration  and 
passage  of  proposed  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. But  it  now  appears  clear  in  retro- 
spect that  we  cannot  pass  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation  if  we  do  not  start  to 
do  so  until  midspring. 

This  IS  becau.se  there  are  many  other 
pre.ssing  i.ssues  on  the  calendar  which 
"^  the  Senate  i.s  anxious  to  dispose  of  bc- 
P  fore  adjournment  for  the  year. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  attitude  of  the 
leadership  was  important  In  the  action 
•ve  took  today.  Quite  frankly,  the  lead- 
ership gave  up  I  do  not  condemn  my 
nm  ority  leader  for  that  action.  It  may 
vp'l  be  that  his  decision  was  wise.  But 
certain  it  Is  that  since  last  Wednesday 
he  d;d  not  have  his  heart  in  a  continuing 


effort  to  press  this  legislation  to  a  vote 
on  its  merits  and  to  pass  it.  These, 
then,  were  the  factors  which  explain  why 
we  did  what  we  did. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  constitution- 
ality question  had  much  to  do  with  our 
action.  It  is  true  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopeii].  somewhat 
to  the  surprise  of  many  of  us,  announced 
his  opposition  to  a  bill  we  thought  he 
would  support,  on  the  ground  that  he 
concluded  it  was  unconstitutional.  How- 
ever, I  suggest  that  there  were  few  if  any 
other  Senators  whose  real  motivation  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  the  alleged 
lack  of  constitutionality. 

As  I  listened  to  and  read  the  debates 
on  the  constitutional  question,  I  came 
slowly  to  the  conclusion  that  Senators 
who  argued  that  this  bill  was  unconstitu- 
tional were  operating  to  a  very  great 
extent  under  the  subconscious  notion 
that  they  were  arguirig  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  before  a  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  whose  Chief  Justice  was 
Roger  B.  Taney.  The  arguments  almost 
entirely  Igrored  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  They  ignored  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  They  Ignored 
the  opinion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  Its  very  able  member.  E>can 
Oriswold  of  tlie  Harvard  Law  School. 
They  conducted  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments m  more  or  less  a  vacuum,  as 
though  the  Civil  War  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  had  never  been  adopted. 
In  particular,  the  constitutionality  argu- 
ment Ignored  the  present  composition  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  its  recent  decisions  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights. 

I  believe  I  am  telling  no  secrets  out  of 
school  when  I  say  that  a  number  of  the 
Senators  who  argued  most  vehemently 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill 
have  stated  their  private  conviction  that 
the  present  Supreme  Court,  if  the  bill 
had  been  passed  and  were  to  come  before 
it,  would  conclude,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral did.  as  E>ean  Griswold  did.  and  as 
the  able  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
Senate  who  supported  us  did.  that  the 
proE>osal  was  clearly  constitutional. 

Therefore,  I  discount  the  constitu- 
tionality argviment.  I  conclude  that  we 
did  what  we  did  largely  because  we  oper- 
ate today  under  rules  and  practices  which 
honor  the  memory  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
and  his  doctrine  of  concurrent  majority 

I  have  suggested.  Madam  President, 
that  until  we  in  the  Senate  get  this  great 
delusion  out  of  our  heads  we  aie  in  grave 
danger  of  finding  the  Senate  incapable 
of  performing  its  constitutional  functions 
in  the  modern  world. 

To  be  sure,  for  the  past  2  or  3  weeks 
we  have  been  tnga«ed  largely  in  shadow- 
boxing.  There  was  a  lack  of  reality 
about  the  issue  Very  few  Senators  were 
emotionally  committed  or  aroused.  A 
few,  of  cour.se,  were  thus  affected  on 
both  sides.  However,  the  end  result  was 
that  tradition  prevailed,  and  wi.se  and 
needed  action  was  deferred  for  at  leil^t 
the  remainder  of  this  year. 

I  say  again  that  behind  all  of  the 
peripheral  reasons  for  this  action  lies 
the  ghost  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

I  turn  now  to  my  third  point:  What 
is  the  result  of  what  we  have  done?  I 
suggest,    first,    that    our    action    makes 


clear  to  the  country,  and  indeed  to  the 
world,  that  in  the  area  of  human  liberty 
and  human  freedom  of  our  Negro  fellow 
citizens  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  as  it  does  of  three 
coordinate  bodies,  the  executive,  the  leg- 
islative, and  the  Judicial.  Is  hitting  only 
on  two  of  Its  three  cylinders.  The  legis- 
lature refuses  to  play  Its  proper  part  In 
dealing  dispassionately  with  a  great 
issue  which  concerns  the  country  and, 
indeed,  the  world  in  critical  form. 

The  judiciary  has  done  Its  part  well. 
It  is  doing  its  part  In  every  case  which 
comes  before  it  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  human  hberties  and  civil  rights. 

The  executive,  after  taking  a  few  timid 
steps  before  January  1961.  finally  sprang 
into  action  under  the  leadership  of  our 
President.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  It 
has  done  more  in  the  past  year  and  3 
months  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  than  had  been  done  in  all  of  the 
8  years  immediately  preceding.  There 
Is  still  much  the  executive  can  do.  There 
is  still  much  that  I  hope  the  executive 
will  do  before  this  year  Is  out.  How- 
ever, the  executive  has  played  a  fair 
part  in  the  battle  for  human  liberty. 
and  so  has  the  judiciary. 

It  is  only  In  the  area  of  the  legislature 
that  the  representative  institution*  of 
the  American  f>eople  have  fallen  down. 
I  will  not  be  harsh  with  my  colleagues. 
It  would  be  impertinent  of  me,  and  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose;  but  there 
will  be  those  In  this  country  and  abroad 
who  will  believe  that  what  we  have  done 
is  what  our  English  friends  call  a  pub- 
he  sliame.  There  is  httle  of  which  the 
Senate  can  be  proud  In  its  actions  dur- 
mg  the  last  few  weeks. 

If  this  speech  of  mine  should  have  no 
other  result — and  I  am  not  saying  that 
It  will  have  any  result — at  least  I  have 
a  famt  hngering  hope  that  it  may  play 
some  small  part  in  releasing  us  from  the 
Kreat  delusion  under  which  we  siiffer 
and  of  which  I  spoke  a  httle  while  ago. 
We  live  in  a  dream  world  in  this  institu- 
tion, as  my  recent  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  em- 
phasized. We  seem  to  believe  that,  in  a 
modern,  constantly  shrinking  world. 
with  increasingly  rapid-fire  and  im- 
portant problems  confronting  us.  we  can 
go  quietly  on  in  the  leisurely  ante  belium 
ways,  in  the  leisurely  way?  of  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century,  and  that  we 
can  do  very  httle.  and  that  what  we  do 
can  be  not  enough,  but  that  this  does 
not  matter  very  much;  that,  after  all, 
there  is  nothint;  very  serious  going  on,. 
and  if  we  do  not  act  to<*ay,  perhaps  we 
can  act  tomorrow.  Most  problems  which 
are  poiitponed  tend  to  go  away  and  do 
nut  have  to  be  met. 

Madam  President.  I  am  fearful  of  the 
mood  of  the  Senate  suffering  under  the 
«reat  delusion.  In  tliis  body,  we  render 
tlie  American  giant  impotent  by  pro- 
cedure.s  at  variance  with  the  procedures 
of  every  other  Icyislative  body  in  the 
civilii!;«.d  world. 

So  I  must  conclude  on  a  note  of  grave 
concern.  There  are  two  areas,  I  fear, 
where  the  Senate  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
act.  but  in  which  action  may  well  be 
e.ssential  to  survival.  As  I  have  indicated 
the  first  of  these  areas  is  that  of  civil 
ri^htv     I  believe  civil  rights  legislation 
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is  necessary  not  only  to  our  domestic 
well-being  but  also  to  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

At  home,  an  awakened,  better  edu- 
cated Negro  citizenry  simply  will  not  put 
up  much  longer  with  the  denial  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  of 
the  riRht  to  vote  without  regard  to  race 
or  color.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
a.s  we  pick  up  the  newspapers  every  sin- 
gle day.  Of  course,  progress  has  been 
made,  but  wide  areas  of  discrimination 
remain  to  be  eliminated  In  education 
and  in  housing,  and  such  discrimination 
can  be  fully  eliminated  only  with  the  aid 
of  further  legislation.  This  discrimina- 
tion is  actively  supported  by  a  highly 
vocal  minority,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  and  ably  repre- 
sented in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  One 
of  its  most  unfortunate  effects  is  that  in 
Africa.  Asia,  and  large  areas  of  Latin 
.America,  our  protestations  of  liberty  and 
equality  are  written  off  as  hypocrisy. 
The  result  of  endless  and  continuing 
damage  to  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship is  crowing  more  serious  every  day. 
The  second  area  where  our  procedures 
and  the  great  delusion  in  my  judgment, 
threaten  the  security  of  our  country  in 
tlie  foreseeable  future  is  that  of  foreign 
policy.  This  goes  bact  not  only  to  the 
procedures  under  which  we  operate,  but, 
even  more  serious,  to  the  constitutional 
provision  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
present  and  voting  is  required  for  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty.  Consider  the 
areas  in  which  dehcate  negotiations  look- 
ing toward  the  establi.shment  of  perma- 
nent peace  must  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
ce.ssful  conclusion:  Tlirough  the  treaty 
process,  trade  agreements,  nuclear  test- 
ing, strengthening  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nally  amendment,  and  a  number  of  other 
measures.  In  each  instance,  some  yield- 
ing of  national  sovereignty  is  required. 
In  each  Instance,  an  informed  execu- 
tive, exercising  his  b«;st  judgment,  will 
probably  conclude  that  certain  risks 
must  be  taken  in  the  hope  that  the 
cause  of  a  lasting  peace  may  be  ad- 
vanced. 

Conservative  public  opinion  will  be 
rallied  against  the  ratification  of  mean- 
ingful international  treaties  by  the  Sen- 
ate. One  can  predict  In  advance  the 
recourse  to  the  flag,  to  patriotism,  to  the 
pocketbook.  to  the  deeply  felt  distrust  of 
foreigners.  The  test  of  Intellectual  and 
emotional  maturity  will  be  presented 
each  time.  It  will  never  be  popular  to 
vote  to  withhold  any  small  part  of  na- 
tional sovereignty.  A  President  can  per- 
haps be  excused  if  realistically  apprais- 
ing the  Senate's  position,  he  falls  to 
assert  aggressive  leadership  In  all  of 
these  areas.  The  history  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  League  of  Nations  is 
written  too  plainly  not  to  be  read  and 
understood  by  every  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 

Today  there  Is  a  group  which  com- 
prises more  than  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate plus  one  which  would  be  loathe 
indeed  to  move  very  far  toward  that  in- 
ternationalism which  many  believe  es- 
sential to  peace  and  well-being.  This 
group  has  at  its  command  not  only  the 


constitutional  requirement  of  the  two- 
thirds  vote,  but  all  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate,  as  well.  I  ask 
with  some  concern.  What  will  the  role  of 
the  Senate  be  in  the  1960's?  Surely  the 
happenings  of  the  last  week  cannot  give 
us  much  ground  for  optimism.  Will  this 
body  remain  a  hesitant  supporter  of 
that  status  quo  so  much  admired  in  con- 
servative circles  and  resist  change  in  a 
changing  world?  Or  will  the  new  Mem- 
bers oi  the  Senate,  elected  in  1958  and 
1960,  Introduce  a  new  and  vigorous  lead- 
ership, spurred  on  by  a  President,  to 
take  arms  against  the  troubles  which 
confront  it,  by  opposing,  somehow  or 
other,  before  it  is  too  late? 

A  similar  crisis  confronted  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  4,  1917,  following  the  fail- 
ure of  the  64th  Congress  to  pass  the 
Armed  Neutrality  Act.  That  crisis  was 
more  critical  than  the  one  with  which 
we  are  immediately  confronted.  I  sug- 
gest that  it  was  not  more  critical  than 
the  crises  which  those  of  us  In  this  body 
will  be  confronting  not  only  In  the  field 
of  civil  rights  but  also  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign policy  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead.  Many  persons  will  remember  the 
historical  controversy  with  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  with  respect  to  the 
passage  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  Act, 
which  would  have  permitted  the  arming 
of  our  merchant  ships,  which  were  then 
being  sunk  in  increasing  numbers  by 
German  submarines.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  statement  Issued,  In  anger,  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  from  the 
White  House  on  March  4,  1917,  has  been 
referred  to  recently  In  the  literacy  test 
debate;  but  If  It  has  been,  I  have  failed 
to  see  it.  I  close  my  statement  this  af- 
ternoon by  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  at  Its  conclusion  there  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  entire  state- 
ment Issued  by  Woodrow  Wilson  at  that 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  the 
pertinent  point  made. by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: He  recalled  that  11  Senators — 
whom  he  referred  to  as  11  willful  men — 
had  by  their  then  unlimited  right  of  un- 
limited debate  prevented  the  passage  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality  Act  until  Congress 
was,  by  the  Constitution  as  It  then  ex- 
isted, forced  to  adjourn  a*  noon  on  March 
4,1917. 

He  pointed  out  that  that  condition  dis- 
closed "a  situation  imparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  any  modem  gov- 
ernment."  He  stated : 

In  the  immediate  presence  of  a  crisis 
fraught  with  more  subtle  and  far-reaching 
possibilities  of  national  danger  than  any 
other  the  Government  has  known  within 
the  whole  history  of  Its  International  rela- 
tions, the  Congress  had  been  unable  to  act 
either  to  safeguard  the  country  or  to  vindi- 
cate the  elementary  rights  of  Its  citizens. 

And  he  said  that  was  "because  a  little 
group  of  11  Senators  had  determined 
that  It  shovild  not"  act. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate  then  had  "no  rules  by  which  de- 
bate can  be  limited  or  brought  to  an  end. 


no  rules  by  which  dilatory  tactics  of  any 
kind  can  be  prevented."   He  said: 

A  single  Member  can  stand  In  the  way  of 
action  If  he  have  but  the  physical  endurance. 

Then  he  said : 

Tlie  result  in  this  case  is  a  complete  paral- 
ysis allite  of  the  legislative  and  of  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government. 

Madam  President,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  reading  of  the  entire  state- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  two  more  of 
its  pungent  phrases.  President  Wilson 
said: 

But  the  Senate  cannot  act  unless  Its  lead- 
ers can  obtain  unanimous  consent.  Its  ma- 
jority is  p>owerless,  helpless. 

A  little  later  he  said : 

The  explanation  is  Incredible.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  the  only  legislative 
t>ody  in  the  world  which  cannot  act  when 
its  majority  Is  ready  for  action.  A  little 
group  of  willful  men,  representing  no  opinion 
but  their  own,  have  rendered  the  great  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  helpless  and 
contemptible. 

The  remedy?  There  Is  but  one  remedy. 
The  only  remedy  is  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  so  altered  that  It  can  act. 
The  country  can  be  relied  upon  to  draw  the 
moral.  I  believe  the  Senate  can  be  relied  on 
to  supply  the  means  of  action  and  save  the 
country  from  disaster. 

President  Wilson  was  correct:  The 
Senate  did  supply  the  means  of  action, 
and  did  help  protect  the  coimtry  from 
the  immediate  danger  facing  it.  A  clo- 
ture rule  was  adopted,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Thomas  Walsh,  of  Mon- 
tana.   The  11  men  were  overridden. 

Madam  President,  \  close  with  a  plea 
that  we  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what 
we  have  done  today,  in  light  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
face  in  the  foreseeable  future.    Just  as 
the  Senate  acted  then  to  adopt  a  cloture 
rule  adequate  for  the  crisis  at  that  time, 
so  I  am  convinced  that  next  January  the 
rules  of  this  body  must  be  so  changed 
that  it  will  be  able  to  act  when  a  major- 
ity is  ready  for  action,  and  thus  free  the 
Senate  from  the  great  delusion  and  the 
ghost  of  John  C  Calhoun. 
Exhibit  1 
Woodrow  Wilson — Statement 
[Issued  from  the  White  House  by  the  Presi- 
dent March  4,  1917,  following  the  fallvire 
of   the  64th  Congress  to  pass  the  Armed 
Neutrality  Act] 

The  termination  of  the  last  session  of  the 
64th  Congress  by  constitutional  limitation 
discloses  a  situation  unparalleled  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  perhaps  unparalleled  In 
the  history  of  any  modern  government. 

In  the  immediate  presence  of  a  crisis 
fraught  with  more  subtle  and  far-reaching 
possibilities  of  national  danger  than  any 
other  the  Government  has  known  within  the 
whole  history  of  its  International  relation*, 
the  Congress  has  been  unable  to  act  either  to 
safeguard  the  country  or  to  vindicate  the 
elementary  rights  of  its  citizens. 

More  than  500  of  the  531  Members  of  the 
two  Houses  were  ready  and  anxious  to  act; 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  acted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority;  but  the  Senate 
was  unable  to  act  because  a  little  group  of 
11  Senators  had  determined  that  It  should 
not. 

The  Senate  has  no  rules  by  which  debate 
can  be  limited  or  brought  to  an  end,  no  rules 
by  which  dilatory  tactics  of  any  kind  can  be 
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pf«vent«d.  A  tingle  Member  can  stand  In 
the  way  of  action  If  he  have  but  the  physical 
endurance. 

The  rerult  In  thU  caae  U  a  complete  pa- 
ralysis alike  of  the  legl8latlT«  and  of  the 
executive  branches  of  the  Government. 

The  Inability  of  the  Senate  to  act  has 
rendered  some  of  the  moet  necessary  legisla- 
tion of  the  session  Impossible,  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  It  was  most  pressing  and 
moet  evident.  The  bill  which  would  have 
permitted  such  combinations  of  capital  and 
of  organization  In  the  export  and  Import 
trade  of  the  country  as  the  circumstances  of 
International  competition  have  made  im- 
perative— a  bill  which  the  business  Judgment 
of  the  whole  country  approved  f^nU  de- 
manded— has  failed. 

The  opposition  of  one  or  two  Senators  has 
made  It  Impossible  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Intersute  Commerce  Commission 
or  to  give  It  the  altered  organization  neces- 
sary for  Its  efllclency. 

The  conservation  bill,  which  should  have 
released  for  Immediate  use  the  mineral  re- 
sources which  are  stiU  locked  up  In  the 
public  lands,  now  that  their  release  Is  more 
imperatively  necessary  than  ever,  and  the 
bill  which  would  have  made  the  unused 
waterp:)wer  of  the  country  Immediately 
available  for  Industry,  have  both  fallrd. 
though  they  have  been  under  consideration 
throughout  the  sessions  of  the  two  Con- 
gresses and  have  been  twice  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  approp  iatlons  for  the  Army  have 
failed,  along  with  the  appropriations  for 
the  civU  establishment  of  the  Government, 
the  appropriations  for  the  military  academy 
and  the  general  deflclency  bill. 

It  has  proved  Impossible  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  new  situation  Into  which 
our  commerce  has  been  forced,  or  to  In- 
crease the  gold  reserve  of  our  national 
t>an)clng  system  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  the  existing  financial  situation. 

It  would  not  cure  the  difficulty  to  call  the 
65th  Congress  In  extraordinary  session  The 
paralysis  of  the  Senate  would  remain  The 
purpose  and  the  spirit  of  action  are  not 
lacking  now. 

The  Congress  Is  more  definitely  united  In 
thought  and  purpose  at  this  moment,  I 
venture  to  say.  than  It  has  t>een  within  the 
memory  of  any  man  now  In  Its  membership. 
The-e  Is  not  only  the  most  united  patriotic 
purpose,  but  the  objects  Members  have  In 
view  are  perfectly  clear  and  definite  But 
the  Senate  cannot  act  unless  Its  leaders  can 
obtain  unanimous  consent.  Its  majority  is 
powerless,  helpless 

In  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of  extraordinary 
peril,  when  only  definite  and  decided  action 
can  make  the  Nation  safe  or  shield  It  from 
war  Itself  by  the  aggression  of  others,  action 
is  Impossible 

Although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Nation 
and  the  Representatives  of  the  Nation  stand 
t>ack  of  the  Executive  with  unprecedented 
unanimity  and  spirit,  the  impression  made 
abroad  will,  of  course,  be  that  It  is  not  so 
and  that  other  governments  may  act  as  they 
please  without  fear  that  this  Government 
can  do  anything  at  all.     We  cannot  explain 

The  explanation  Is  Incredible.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  Is  the  only  legis- 
lative body  In  the  world  which  cannot  act 
when  Its  majority  is  ready  for  action.  A 
little  sfroup  of  willful  men.  representing  no 
opinion  but  their  own.  have  rendered  the 
great  Government  of  the  United  States  helf>- 
ieas  and  contemptible. 

The  remedy?  There  is  but  one  remedy 
The  only  remedy  is  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  so  altered  that  it  can  act. 
The  country  can  be  relied  upon  to  draw  the 
moral.  I  believe  the  Senate  can  be  relied 
on  to  supply  the  means  of  action  and  save 
the  country  from  disaster. 


MILITARY  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
THE  MILITARY  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
PLEX 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rkcord  a  most  interest- 
ing letter  Irom  WashinRton.  by  the  well- 
known  reporter.  Richard  H.  Revere, 
published  in  the  May  12  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  magazine,  commenting  on  the 
criticism  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PitoxMiREl  has  been  making  about 
the  actions  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
mlllt&iy  appropriation  bills,  and  also 
commentmg  on  the  great  power — against 
\  hich  President  Ei.senhower  ha.s  recently 
warned  us — of  the  mililary-indasLnal 
complex  in  thi.s  country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire!  for  the  statements 
he  has  been  niakin.^  on  this  subject, 
and  I  bolieve  that  Mr  Rovort-'s  c>«'netrat- 
in«  article  is  entitled  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  Members  of  the  S*'nate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lttttr  Fwom   Wa^hinctom 
I  By  Richard  H   Rovere ) 

F' >r  several  years  now.  a  btparti.'uin  coali- 
tion that  cfnsltvr.es  almost  the  en' ire  mem- 
bership c,f  the  leulR'.allve  branch  h.-is  been 
voiln.?  military  buckets  In  ex^-e%s  of  what  has 
bet-n  requested  by  the  ixecitive  branch. 
■  It  Is  as  predictable  as  the  coming  of  May." 
Sen.ilor  Wr:xi.\M  Prcxmiri:.  of  Wisconsin  i.ne 
of  the  few  nonmembers  of  the  coalltWjn, 
said  in  early  .^;lrl!,  "t.hat  the  Congress,  In- 
stead of  pursuing  Its  usu.il  critical  a{)proac!i 
to  administration  xpendmg  pr oerama  wil! 
actually  Increa-se  the  more  than  %ho  billion 
defense  budget  that  Is  n  )w  before  It  '  The 
day  the  Senator  spoke  the  H'Use  passed  a 
»13  billion  military  authorization  bill  In  1 
minute  A  short  while  earlier.  It  had  author- 
ized, without  a  single  dl&sentlr.g  vote,  the 
spending  of  $491  million  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  airplane-  the  B  70,  a  supers<jr.lr 
manned  bomber  and  reconnaissance  plane. 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  was 
rechrlstened  the  RS-  70  to  call  attention  to 
Its  reconnaissance  capabilities  that  the 
President  the  .Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  felt 
would  make  no  Important  contribution  to 
national  security  even  If  everything  went 
according  to  plan  and  It  was  off  the  prc)dur- 
tion  line  by  1970  Por  a  time.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  Congressional  proponents  uf  this  plane 
were  determined  to  provoke  a  corxstuutli>nal 
crisis  by  "directing"  the  reluctant  Preslflet.t 
and  his  Secretary  of  Defen.se  to  sj>en(I  the 
authorized  funds  within  a  stated  period  Th»" 
crisis  was  averted  by  a  compromise  (the 
White  House  agreed  to  undertake  a  sober 
review  of  the  B-  70  program  In  exchange  f  >r 
an  assurance  that  the  House  leaders  would 
not  this  year  test  their  presumed  power  to 
C'.)mp>el  the  dlsbursemer.t  of  funds i.  but  the 
authorization  .^tand.'»  and  unless  t.he  admln- 
lstratl<Tn  finds  In  the  program  some  virtue 
it  has  not  thus  far  been  able  to  see,  the 
crisis  may  be  upon  us  next  year  In  any 
case,  no  one  here  doubts  the  essential  sound- 
ness of  Senator  PaoxMiKKS  charge  that  "there 
Is  In  Congress  today  no  disposition  to  chal- 
lenge military  spending,  no  matter  how  vast 
the  8un«  involved  or  hi>w  eltxjuent  the  testi- 
mony that  they  are  patently  unjustified  " 

Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  connressl.inai 
committee  will  be  sharply  critical  of  the 
procurement  meth<Kls  of  various  agencies 
within  the  Defense  Establishment,  r>r  will 
expose  outrageous  profiteering  by  defense 
contractors.      Congress   wants   the   money   It 


provides  for  the  common  defense  to  be 
spent  on  military  goods  and  services,  and 
It  does  not  like  to  hear,  as  it  recently  did. 
of  a  million-dollar  profit  on  an  Investment 
of  •3,500.  But  lU  occasional  seal  for 
managerial  tidiness  and  for  what  it  regards 
as  a  (air  distribution  of  profits  and  con- 
tracts does  not  appear  to  be  accompanied 
by  even  a  mild  Interest  In  the  proposition 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  money  it  ap- 
propriates may  be  wasted  even  when  pro- 
curement methods  are  sound  and  the  profits 
suitably  m«Kle«t  "The  few  of  us  In  Con- 
Kress  who  protest  are  always  drowned  out," 
Senator  PaoxMiRi  said.  I  am  confident  It 
will  happen  again  this  year  " 

Ijesplte  the  unanimous  House  votes  and 
the  1 -minute  floor  debates,  there  is.  in  all 
hkfUhood,  a  ^ood  deal  more  uneasiness  and 
n  ncern  In  the  minds  of  Individual  Congress- 
men than  their  public  behavior  reveals. 
C<  nitressmen  are  by  no  means  less  percep- 
tive than  people  In  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernnicnt,  and  there  has  been  for  some  time 
he-'e  a  general  awareness  of  the  Increasing 
deijendenre  of  our  whole  society  on  national 
deffUiie  on  national  defen.-^e  not  merely  as 
Ticeded  protection  but  as  a  central  Institu- 
tion, a  permanent  and  |>erhape  essential 
feature  of  the  economy,  a  part  of  our  way 
of  life  For  a  number  of  reastins,  this  aware- 
ness has  come  slowly  and  painfully.  Diirlng 
ihe  middle  and  late  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
.idin.nlslration,  there  was  a  widespread  con- 
viction. sup{)orted  by  fairly  Impressive  evi- 
dence, that  the  President  was  too  compla- 
cent ab<  ut  the  Soviet  advances  in  rocketry 
ar-.d  t.H)  reliant  on  the  doctrine  of  "massive 
ret.Hliatlon  "  Moreover,  there  was  an  almost 
universal  eagerness  to  believe  that  the  Com- 
munl^U  were  dead  wrong  In  saying  that  our 
eon  imy  would  c(j! lapse  If  It  were  not  for 
the  'irms  rate. 

Almost  every  partisan  of  large  military  ex- 
penditures was  In  some  degree  a  believer  In 
general  disarmament,  and  any  hope  for  dls- 
arm.ament  had  to  be  grounded  on  the  con- 
viction that  If  the  cold  war  could  s<^)mehow 
be  brought  to  an  end,  or  If  there  could  be 
an  ei.forreable  agreement  to  pursue  the  con- 
flict with  political  and  economic  weapons 
only,  the  United  States  could  and  would 
cheerfully  divest  Itself  of  lu  weapons,  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  prosperity,  and  divert 
at  leist  Some  of  the  money  saved  Into  more 
productive  and  civilized  enterprises.  On 
this  question,  the  economists,  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic,  were  sanguine.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers repeatedly  assured  him  that,  at  least 
in  theorv  the  economy  could  get  alon^  very 
nicfly  without  armaments,  and  In  this  they 
had  the  support  of  most  of  their  professional 
.  '  lleagues  who  were  being  consulted  by  the 
Democrats  iThe  economists  relied  heavily 
on  tlie  experience  of  the  years  from  IMS  to 
\949  a  ()erlod  In  which  we  dlfarmed  with 
gre.it  speed  and  with  something  appro*chlng 
completeness,  yet  maintained  full  employ- 
ment and  moved  to  new  high  levels  of  pro- 
du<  Uon  )  It  may  be  that  the  confidence 
of  the  economists  has  all  the  Justification 
now  that  it  h.vd  a  few  years  ago;  our  system 
has  oft.en  surprl?ed  even  Its  defenders  by  Its 
resilience  and  adaptability,  and  no  one  has 
yet  suggested  that  we  ha\e  reached  the  point 
where  we  could  not  survive  disarmament. 
But  there  Is  in  many  quarters  here  the  feeling 
that  It  would  be  more  dlfTlcult  today  than  It 
would  have  been  4  or  h  years  ago.  and  that 
we  may  well  be  on  the  road  to  becoming 
a  Karrls<m   state 

What  Is  still  the  most  memorable  state- 
ment i>n  this  melancholy  poeelblMty  was 
made  by  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  in  his  re- 
markable valedlctf>ry  address  to  the  Nation 
3  days  before  the  InauguraUun  of  Prealdent 
Kennedy  With  an  uncharacteristic  and 
wholly  unexpected  degree  of  emotion,  he 
spoke  of  the  "conjunction  of  an  immense 
Military  Establishment  and  a  large  arms  In- 
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as  sosnetMng  unpr«oe<lented  In  our 
and    "XMW    in    the    American   expe- 

And  he  went  jn.  "In  the  councils  oX 
goveriimeiit,  we  must  guard  against  the  ac- 
quis.tlon  of  unwarranted  Influence,  whether 
s-.n:cht  or  unsought,  by  the  mlUtary-lndus- 
in-il  comp'ex  The  i*otentlal  for  the  dls- 
iistxous  nse  of  mispU-ced  power  exists  and 
vol  persist  We  mus;  never  let  the  wctght 
of  this  coenbinaUon  i^ndangcr  our  liberties 
or  demtx-ratic  proceaies.  We  should  take 
no'.i.u'.g  for  granted.  Only  an  alert  and 
tno  A  lediteable  citizenry  can  compel  the 
projier  meshing  of  the  huge  Industrial  and 
mU.t..ry  machinery  of  defense  w^th  our 
pe--»cefiil  methods  and  goals  so  that  security 
and  ll^>erty  may  prosper  together."  Mr. 
Eisenhowers  speech  put  the  term  "mlUtary- 
jnd;;stnal  complex"  into  the  current  lan- 
guage of  politics,  and  his  warning  was  al- 
most Immediately  echoed  by  his  successor. 
In  a  special  message  on  the  defense  budget 
a  few  weeks  later,  Piesldent  Kennedy  said. 
"Neither  our  strategy  nor  our  psychology  as 
a  nation- and  certainly  not  our  economy- 
must  become  dependent  upon  our  perma- 
nent maintenance  of  a  large  military  estab- 
lishment "  It  Is  well  known  here  that  Mr. 
Kentiedy  fully  shares  his  predecessor's  alarm. 
Even  on  a  matter  llki-  the  resumption  of  at- 
mcsMherlc  testing,  he  was  careful  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  was  not  responding  simply 
to  t..c  li.'-fjuinents  of  those  who  might,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  ixave  a  professional  or 
political  stake  In  the  decision.  RosweU  GU- 
p.itrlc,  the  present  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, h".s  called  Mr  ELsenhowers  valedic- 
tory his  greatt-.'-t  public  lepicy  But  neither 
Mr  Eisenhower  s  speech  nor  Mr.  Kennedy's 
,. bareness  has  had  any  perceptible  Impact 
on  policy  as  It  Is  made  In  Congress. 

When  Mr.  Eisenioaer  spoke  of  the 
weight  of  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex l:e  undoubtedly  had  In  mind  the  sheer 
maenltude  of  the  .machinery  of  defense. 
vFhIch  now  accounts  for  about  10  percent 
of  all  econiimlc  actlv  ty,  provides  more  than 
7  million  Jobs,  and  req\ilres  the  spend- 
inK  of  sums  of  mone v  that  each  year  exceed 
the  net  Income  of  all  the  country's  corpora- 
tions put  together.  This  city,  however,  tends 
to  view  Institutions  m  terms  of  their  living 
representatives  or  agents  here,  and  in  moet 
of  what  has  been  said  or  written  about  the 
military-Industrial  complex  the  stress  is  on 
the  number  and  Infiuence  of  the  people  in- 
volved In  the  process  whose  end  product  Is 
the  s"ven  and  a  half  million  defense  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  negotiated  In  each 
fiscal  year  for  goods  and  services  that  are 
paid  for  with  revenues  that  the  Congress 
must  raise  and  appropriate.  What  Informa- 
tion there  Is  on  these  people  is  superficial  and 
woefully  Incomplete,  but.  even  so,  some  of 
the  knrwn  figures  are  staggering.  Before 
the  Second  World  War.  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  had  between  them  five  officers 
charted  with  maintaining  a  useful  liaison 
with  Congress.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  there 
were  65.  By  1B66.  the  services,  combined 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  had  600 
or  approximately  one  for  each  Congress- 
man. What  all  this  cosU  the  Defense 
Dep;u-tment  has  been,  over  the  years,  the 
Defense  Department's  secret.  Not  long  ago. 
however,  a  State  Department  statistician 
•-.stimated  for  a  representative  of  the  Chicago 
Hally  News  that  the  Pentagon  spends 
roughly  »30  million  a  year  on  public  in- 
formation, which  Is  20  times  as  much  as  the 
State  Department  spends.  The  source,  who 
added  bitterly  that  Defense  people  make  six 
times  as  many  speeches  on  foreign  policy 
as  State  Department  people,  was  not  the 
m(«5t  objective  in  the  world,  but  the  figures 
seemed  sound  to  most  observers  here.  But 
If  few  figures  exUt  on  the  number  of 
military  lobbyists,  no  one  has  the  faintest 
Idea  how  many  representatives  Industry 
maintains.  Since  1946.  there  has  been  on 
the    books   a   Regulation   of   Lobbying   Act, 
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vhlcti  requlree  professional  pleaders  to 
register  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  to  file  detailed 
ftn>»«-t«i  statetnents.  The  law  is  a  )oke.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  not  1  in  10  lobbyUts 
reglstefs.  The  financial  statements  of  thoee 
who  do  are  generally  thought  to  be  value- 
leas.  In  any  case,  the  really  important 
lobbying  doi\e  by  Industry  Is  done  not  In 
Congress  but  In  the  Pentagon. 

The  defense  contractors  take  their  case  to 
the  mUltary  men.  who.  If  they  find  it  per- 
suasive, take  it  to  Congress.  Very  often, 
the  industry  men  are  former  mUltary  men. 
A  study  made  by  the  Investigations  Sut>com- 
mlttee  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee In  1958  turned  up  more  than  1.400  re- 
tired officers  of  the  rank  of  major  <m  higher 
In  the  employ  of  a  hundred  leading  defense 
contractors.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
were  general*  or  admirals.  General  Dyuani- 
Ics.  which  employed  the  largest  number  of 
retired  officers  (187.  of  whom  27  were  gen- 
erals or  admirals),  chanced  to  be  awarded 
the  largest  defense  orders  of  any  firm  in 
1960.  The  hend  of  Ocnera!  Dynamics  at  the 
time  was  Frank  Pace,  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  As  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover. 
an  astute  otjserver  of  the  ways  things  get 
done  and  don't  get  dene  in  the  mJlitiU-y.  has 
pointed  out.  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a  tie 
that  binds  any  retired  officer  to  the  men  who 
move  up  In  Uie  service  as  a  consequence  of 
his  retirement. 

Tlie  1959  investigation  turned  up  a  few 
Instances  of  larce-scale  partyplving  by  de- 
fense contractors  for  pr^x^urement  ofticers  and 
Congresimen.  and  there  Is  a  tendency  here 
to  think  that  If  a  way  could  be  lound  to  Iso- 
late the  military  men  and  politicians  from 
this  sort  of  thing,  the  power  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  wculd  be  gre.illy  lessened. 
There  have  been  cases  In  which  pressure  has 
been  used  rather  nakedly  Senator  Paox- 
MtuE  has  cited  one  In  which  during  the  .'um- 
nier  of  1960.  "the  Pentagon  succeeded  In 
stopping  cold  a  bill  providing  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  participation  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement.  althout;h  the  bill  had 
unanimously  passed  the  Senate  and  was  well 
on  Its  way  to  passage  Ir.  the  Houre  when  the 
armed  services  Intervened."  It  Is  doubtful, 
though,  whether  the  road  t<i  the  garrl.ton 
state  could  be  blocked  even  If  a  way  could 
be  found  to  eliminate  all  shady  Influences  on 
procurement  and  on  the  making  of  budgets. 
In  this  connection,  the  case  of  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  of  Washington.  Is  instruc- 
tive. 

Among  those  who  consider  themselves 
politically  literate  and  au  courant.  It  la 
fashionable  to  cock  a  knowing  snook  when 
Senator  Jackson's  name  comes  up.  and  to 
impart  the  intelligence  that  he  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  gentleman  from  Boelug." 
meaning  that  he  has  often  been  found  extol- 
ling the  qualities  of  such  Boeing  products  & 
the  Air  Force's  Bomarc  missile  and  the  B  52 
bomber.  The  Implication  Is  that  Senator 
Jackson  U  somehow  or  other  tied  to  the 
Boeing  management.  This  Is  pathetically — 
perhaps  even  tragically— wide  of  the  mark. 
Senator  Jackson  Is  probably  as  incorruptible 
as  any  Member  of  the  87th  Congreas.  It  U 
simply  unthinkable  that  any  amount  of  free 
entertainment  provided  by  defense  contrac- 
tors would  Influence  his  Judgment  on  a  mili- 
tary question.  It  Is  Just  as  unthinkable  that 
he  could  be  reached  by  any  spurious  argu- 
mentation advanced  by  Pentagon  lobbylsU. 
He  I*  fully  as  wise  to  their  ways  as  Is  Sena- 
tor PaoxMiRK.  Senator  Jack.son,  who  is 
highly  Intelligent  and  as  politically  sophisti- 
cated as  anyone  in  this  city,  Is  also,  It  so 
happens,  a  really  first-class  student  and  critic 
of  military  strategy.  He  Is  an  Army  Reserve 
officer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
and  he  has  spent  8  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  is. 
furthermore,  a  Democrat  (he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  CJommlttee 
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Presidency)  wh^^we  bent  is  leftward  axKl 
and  wh..«e  supfxirt  In  the  State  of  WaahUxg- 
ton  cumes  uui  from  business  tutsrests  but 
from  orfanised  labor  and  fxoa  fitfsners.  In 
his  excepUoiua  case.  Senator  Jacxsosi  is  uu> 
doubtedly  persuaded  of  the  merito  oif  Boeitxs 
products  and  oi  Boeitxg'x  ability  to  do  Jiwl 
ab«.'ut  an\thing  that  is  asked  of  It.  If  he 
should  ever  o.une  to  .believe  otherwise,  how-  ^ 
ever,  he  would  find  hiniMlf  In  a  pk.>liuca'.ly 
Imposaitxle  situa'aon.  Boeing — which  in  i9tSl 
was  the  third  largest  defense  contractor  in 
the  country  and  had  more  than  s  btlllv.«n  dol  - 
lars'  worth  of  Oo\-ernn)ent  orders,  or  4  S  per-- 
cent  of  the  totml-  is  to  Seattle  and  Washing- 
ton as  Du  Pvnt  Is  to  Wilmington  and 
Delaware 

The  executives  and  the  prlnrlpal  stwk- 
holders  of  Bivlng  might  not  find  it  ttx>  diill- 
cult  to  survU-e  a  prolonged  decline  in  the 
company's  fortunes,  but  such  a  decline 
would  work  encurmous  hardship  not  only  on 
tens  of  thousards  of  workers  but  on  all  the 
tradesmen  and  service  people  whcee  inwrn*^ 
derives  indirectly  from  this  giant  member  of 
the  miUiary-indusitrlal  contplex.  It  cannot, 
perhaps.  t>e  said  that  what  is  good  f\.>r  Boe- 
ing Is  g<.K>d  for  America,  but  It  can  surely 
be  s.iid  that  wl.iat  Is  bad  fv)r  Boeing  Is  bad 
for  the  State  of  Washlngtou.  a  c>.iinm.'n- 
wealth  for  whose  luterests  Senator  Jai-ks^^n 
must  speak  here. 

There  are  relatively  few  Members  of  0.ui- 
gress  rfpre^entlng  constituencies  lu  whose 
lives  a  single  Government  contractor  plays  as 
large  a  part  as  the  Boeing  Co.  plays 
m  the  lives  of  the  clti/»n8  of  WaslUugion 
Thtre  Is  prob.ibly,  however,  not  one  Oon- 
gretiinian  whosi'  district  does  not  have  some 
ina;or  enterprise  that  is  part  of  the  mlUlary- 
inUiitlrlal  cojni>lex  According  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  Congressional  Quarterly  a  Uitle 
o\cr  a  yeiur  agt.i.  28J  of  the  437  Membt-rs  t>f 
the  Ho'.ise  of  Representatives  each  has 
within  his  district  at  least  one  of  the  7S8 
Instiillatlona  of  the  armed  sei^lpee.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. The  average  la  thus  somewhat  better 
than  two  and  x\  half  Installations  each,  and 
even  the  lesser  ones  cmj  Ijc  of  such  Imp^u- 
t:\nce  to  a  Congressman  as  to  lead  him  to 
lose  his  bearings  and  speak  of  defense  ns 
though  it  were  nothing  but  a  prop  for  the 
local  economy.  Last  year.  Representative 
Samuil  Stsatton.  a  Democrat  from  upsute 
New  York,  wired  the  Secretary  of  U»e  Air 
Force.  Eugene  Zuckert.  to  express  displeasure 
at  reports  of  a  plan  to  transfer  certain 
operations  from  OrUBss  Air  Force  Base. 
near  Rome,  N.Y..  to  some  other  place,  "it 
Is  fantastic  to  learn."  Mr.  8t»attonb  tele- 
gram said,  "that  one  more  defense  depart- 
ment Is  considering  recummeudatluus  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  unem- 
ployment In  upstate  New  York,  already  hard 
hit  by  layoffs."  Senators  Javits  and  Kkai- 
iNC,  also  of  New  York,  have  repeatedly  pro- 
tested the  fact  that  California  gets  23  7  per- 
cent  of  "military  procurement  actions "  us 
against  New  York's  11.7. 

In  recent  yeiu-s,  Indeed.  Congressmen  have 
tended  less  and  less  to  Justify  their  nUll- 
tiu-y  recommendations  on  the  ground  4if  ef- 
fective national  defense  and  have  become 
rather  charmingly  candid  In  their  view  of 
defense  as  a  pork  barrel,  "I  am  getting 
pretty  hot  under  the  collar."  RepreeenUltve 
Kin  Hechlex.  of  West  Vlrglna.  told  ths 
House  a  couple  of  years  ago,  "about  the  way 
my  State  of  West  Virginia  Is  shurtchauged 
In  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  InstalUllonfc." 
It  was  this  sort  of  thing  that  frtutrated  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  repeated  efforts 
to  reduce  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
manpower  to  levels  tliat  would,  as  Mr.  Klseu- 
hower  put  jt.  "ooiiform  to  the  changing 
character  and  missions"  of  the  regular  serv- 
Ices.  In  testimony  before  a  suboommlttee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  early  In  1900, 
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Representative  Jamix  L.  WHirrxN,  of  Missis- 
sippi, said: 

"I  am  convinced  defense  U  only  one  of 
the  factors  that  enter  Into  our  determina- 
tions for  defense  spending.  The  others  are 
pump-prlmlng.  spreading  the  Immediate 
benefits  of  defense  spending,  taking  care  of 
all  services,  giving  all  defense  contractors  a 
fair  share,  spreading  the  military  bases  to 
include  all  sections,  et  cetera.  There  is  no 
State  In  the  Union,  and  hardly  a  district  In 
a  State,  which  doesnt  have  defense  spend- 
ing, contracting,  or  a  defense  establishment. 
We  see  the  effect  In  public  and  congressional 
Insistence  on  continuing  contracts,  or  oper- 
ating military  bases  though  the  need  has 
expired." 

"Paradoxically."  Senator  Proxmirx  said  a 
few  days  ago.  "the  anythlng-goes-for-de- 
fen&e  attitude  may  be  giving  us  a  weaker 
military  posture  as  well  as  a  larger  bUl.  The 
heaviest  lobbying  pressure — and,  inevitably, 
the  most  potent  with  Congress — Is  to  hold 
on  to  old  weapons,  keep  old  assembly  lines 
rolling,  and  maintain  old  Jobs.  In  a  time  of 
change  and  innovation,  this  could  be 
deadly." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  on 
tomorrow  we  shall  begin  the  debate  on 
the  so-called  cotton  textile  bill.  House 
bfll  10788. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment. Briefly  stated,  the  amendments 
purpose  is  to  extend  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry the  protective  benefits  conferred 
by  Presidential  action  upon  the  cotton 
industry  against  the  inroads  and  injury 
of  imports. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  upon 
which  the  President's  action  is  based,  is 
the  most  desirable  legislation,  yet  if  it  is 
to  be  used,  it  should  be  equitably  and 
fairly  extended  to  major  parts  of  agri- 
culture in  need  of  its  benefits — rather 
than  to  be  applied  in  a  discriminatory 
and  partial  manner  to  only  one. 

Section  204.  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
reads  as  follows: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  in  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United 
States  of  agricultural  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts. Including  textiles  or  textile  products 

The  powers  and  scope  of  this  section 
are  unlimited.  In  fact,  they  are  absolute 
Thus,  it  could  be  said  they  compose  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Nation — exercised  by 
the  conscience  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Surely  that  conscience  is  not  narrow,  re- 
strictive, or  small.  Those  of  us  who  are 
supporting  the  Mundt  amendment  be- 
lieve that,  upon  due  consideration,  all 
concerned  will  view  this  bill  in  the  larger, 
more  comprehensive  sense  which  will 
more  truly  approximate  its  intended 
purpose,  if  it  is  to  be  used  at  all. 

It  should  include  the  livestock,  poul- 
try, dairy,  and  timber  industries,  as  well 
as  cotton.  The  Mundt  amendment  will 
achieve  this.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  agreempiit  in 
regard  to  cotton  and  cotton  textiles  shall  be 


enforced  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  until  such  time  as  the  President  has 
negotiated  agreements  with  representatives 
of  foreign  nations  limiting  In  like  manner 
the  export  to  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  of  the  following  commodities:  beef 
and  t>eef  products,  pork  and  pork  products, 
fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  dairy  producU.  timber,  and  timber 
products. 

The  U.S  Government  now  pays  ex- 
porters of  cotton  a  subsidy  of  8  5  cents 
a  pound  on  both  raw  cotton  and  the  cot- 
ton content  of  manufactured  goods,  to 
make  these  items  competitive  at  world 
prices. 

Cottongrowers  in  America  and  the 
textile  mills  abroad  are  very  happy  with 
this  arrangement.  But  textile  milLs 
within  the  United  States  are  very  dis- 
tressed as  a  result  thereof,  because  they 
know  that  with  the  low  waue  scale  of 
foreign  textile  mills,  the  already  pre- 
carious condition  of  American  mills  will 
deteriorate  further. 

Already,  several  steps  have  been  taken 
to  assist  them  in  their  plight.  For  ex- 
ample, not  too  long  ago  a  new  deprecia- 
tion schedule  for  textile  machinery  was 
announced:  the  President,  through  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had  petitioned 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  imposition  of 
an  import  equalization  fee  on  imported 
cotton  goods  of  8  5  cents  a  pound,  to  off- 
set the  cost  advantat;e  in  raw  cotton  en- 
joyed by  foreit:n  manufacturers,  since 
domestic  manufacturers  must  buy  at 
supported  prices:  a  tentative  agreement 
was  reached  amont,*  19  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  to  limit  foreign  sales 
of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States, 
this  being  done  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  which 
I  have  already  referred:  and.  finally,  the 
introduction  of  the  pending  bilb^—one  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  m 
the  Senate— which  would  enable  the 
President  to  regulate — presumably  to 
the  point  of  prohibition — any  cotton 
textile  imports  from  nonat;reemcnt 
countries. 

It  would  appear  that  the.se  steps  are 
warranted  on  account  of  the  distressing 
and  receding  state  of  textile  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States.  Such  reces- 
sion is  evident  because  the  numt)er  of 
textile  workers  has  progressively  dimin- 
ished In  fact,  in  15  years  by  at)out  some 
300,000  workers  or  28  percent.  Also,  the 
number  of  mills  closed  in  that  period  of 
time  numbered  about  844.  Furthermore, 
imports  of  textiles  were  $112  million 
greater  than  exporUs  in  1960 — a  reversal 
of  balance,  as  against  previous  years. 

Generally,  there  is  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  textile  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  Generally,  there  is  grati- 
fication that  something  can  be  and  is 
being  done  about  it  One  would  be 
crass  indeed  if  he  did  not  rejoice  in  the 
saving  of  American  jobs:  in  the  contin- 
ued use  of  American  factories  and  equip- 
ment; in  an  increase  of  American  vol- 
ume of  business,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  so  badly  needs  to  get 
moving  ahead  once  again. 

However,  the  steps  taken  as  enumer- 
ated, even  though  warranted,  are  being 
.scanned  with  great  misgiving  and  suspi- 
cion, and  rightly  so.  because  of  the  na- 
ture  of   the   proposal   before   us   in   the 


general  background  of  legislation  on  the 
same  subject  being  processed  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  H  R.  10788  and  S.  3006  we  have  a 
strong,  outright,  protectionist  measure 
t)eing  advocated  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, and  being  approved  and 
urged  for  passage  by  practically  all  of  it« 
departments  and  agencies  having  any- 
thmg  to  do  with  this  area  of  activity.  It 
is  not  only  a  protectionist  measure,  but 
it  is  stronger  than  a  McKinley  bill.  In 
fact.  t)ecause  the  latter  depended  only 
on  tariff,  while  the  pending  measure 
depends  on  subsidy.  International  cartel. 
strict  imixjrt  regulation,  even  prohibition 
m  certain  cases. 

PrNKINO   Btl.I,   AT  COM^LTTi:  VARIANCE   WITH 
Tll.\DE    CXPAN.SKTN    BIIL.    H  «      •»00 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  Is,  and 
.should  he.  suspect  because  it  Is  at  com- 
plete variance  with  declared  objectives 
of  major  national  basic  legislation  and 
policy  pioixjsed  and  advocated  by  the 
administration.  Consider  the  terrific 
effort  being  expended  in  every  way  and 
by  virtually  every  personage  prominent 
m  the  administration  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  9900. 

Its  statement  of  purposes  is  lofty  and 
inspiring  In  fact,  it  is  almost  irresist- 
ible Who  could  possibly  summon 
enough  nerve  to  oppose  it?    It  reads: 

Srr  102  Statement  of  purposes:  It  is  the 
purp>>8e  of  this  art  by  lowering  trade  bar- 
riers throvigh  trade  agreements  affording 
mutuiil  benefits,  to  stimulate  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  maintain  an  en- 
l.irKeci  forelKn  market  for  the  products  of  the 
U  S  Industry  and  agriculture,  and  make 
available  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
Kreater  variety  of  g(K>d8  at  lower  prices;  to 
stren»{tii«"n  economic  and  political  relations 
with  the  European  Ecf)nomlc  Community  In 
f.  irei(?n  countries  through  the  development 
I  if  an  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading 
.system  In  the  free  world,  to  assist  in  the 
sound  economic  progress  of  countries  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  economic  development,  and 
to  covinter  economic  penetration  by  inter- 
luitlmal  communism 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  statement  of 
principle  But  in  view  of  the  pending 
measure  with  its  strong,  across-the- 
board  support  from  the  administration's 
departments  and  many  agencies,  one  can 
rightly  question  whether  H.R.  9900  was 
offered  and  is  advocated  In  complete 
good  faith. 

Virtually  a  complete  negation  and  de- 
lual  of  H  R  9900  is  found  in  provisions 
and  implications  of  H.R    10788. 

First.  H  R.  9900  envisions  "a  greater 
variety  of  goods  at  lower  prices"  for  the 
US  consumer.  But  the  pending  bill  will 
cut  down  volume  and  variety  by  Interna- 
tional cartel  already  agreed  upon,  and 
by  the  import  prohibitions  placed  up>on 
nonagreement  countries  which  will  en- 
sue if  this  bill  IS  enacted  into  law. 

Second.  H.R  9900  calls  for  "an  open 
and  nondiscriminatory  trading  system 
in  the  free  world  "  But  the  bill  before  us 
provides  for  a  closed,  restricted,  and 
highly  di.scriminatory  arrangement 
among  nations. 

Third.  H  R.  9900  glories  in  Its  lowered 
trade  barriers  as  an  assist  In  the  soimd 
economic  progress  of  countries  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  economic  development. 
But  in  the  pending  measure  there  is  a 
startling  and  notable  absence  of  any  so- 
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called  underdeveloped  nations  in  the  list 
of  those  participating  In  the  agreement. 
In  fact,  the  very  nature  and  substance 
of  that  agreement  actually  excludes  and 
obstructs  the  sound  economic  progress 
of  underdeveloped — those  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  economic  development. 

ILM'INU    BILL    DENIES    DECLARED    OBJECTIVES   OF 
I'RESmENT'S   TRADE   AGREEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  President's  request  for  passage  of 
I  he  pending  bill  is  a  denial  of  his  nu- 
nu-rous  lofty  declarations  of  what  a  more 
liberal  trade  policy  will  mean  to  progress 
of  America,  moreover.  Consider  these 
thive  elements  which  arc  Inherent  in 
the  pending  bill: 

First.  The  Government  subsidy  of  cot- 
ton exports. 

Second.  Entry  of  the  United  States 
into  an  international  cartel  which  places 
quotas  on  imports  from  18  nations  on 
thfir  cotton  textile  products. 

Third  Seeking  of  power  in  pending 
measure  to  absolutely  regulate,  to  tlie 
point  of  prohibiting.  Imports  of  cotton 
textiles  from  nonagreement  covintrles. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  points  is 
.Then  and  opposed  to  the  President's  fre- 
quent and  emphatic  calls  for  a  more 
liberal  trade  policy.  Even  a  casual  ref- 
erence to  the  text  of  his  January  25  mes- 
sage relative  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program,  delivered  to  Con- 
L:re.'<s  earlier  this  year,  proves  this  to  be 
a  fact.  Here  are  some  of  them  clearly 
illustrating  the  point: 

1  Indeed,  freer  movement  of  trade  be- 
tvcen  America  and  the  Common  Market 
w.uld  bolster  the  economy  of  the  entire 
free  world,  stimulating  each  nation  to  do 
most  what  it  does  best. 

2  To  try  to  shield  the  American  industry 
from  the  discipline  of  foreign  competition 
vkould  Uolat«  our  domestic  price  level  from 
world  prices,  encourage  domestic  inflation, 
reduce  our  exports  still  further,  and  Invite 
loss  desirable  governmental  solutions. 

3  If  we  can  take  thU  step,  Marxist  pre- 
dictions of  capitalist  empires  warring  over 
niariccts  and  stifling  competition,  would  t)e 
shattered  for  all  time. 

4.  We  win  prove  to  the  world  that  we  be- 
lieve In  peacefully  tearing  down  walls  In.- 
stcafi  of  arbitrarily  building  them.  We  will 
be  opening  new  vistas  of  choice  and  opp>or- 
t  unity  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
the  free  world. 

5.  We  must  make  certain  that  any  arrange- 
menu  which  we  make  with  the  Kurtipean 
Economic  Community  are  worked  out  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  insure  nondiscriminatory 
application  to  all  third  countries.  Even 
mure  important,  however,  the  United  States 
nnd  Europe  together  have  a  Joint  responsi- 
bility to  all  of  the  less  developed  covmtrlea 
of  the  world,  and  in  this  sense  we  must  work 
together  to  insxire  that  their  legitimate  as- 
pirations and  requirement*  are  fulfilled. 
riie  open  partnership  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses win  enable  all  free  nations  to  share 
together  the  rewards  of  a  wider  economic 
r  holer  for  all. 

6  The  American  consumer  benefits  most 
of  all  from  an  Increase  in  foreign  trade. 
ImporU  give  him  a  wider  choice  of  product 
at  competitive  prices.  •  •  •  Increased  Im- 
ports stimulate  our  own  efforts  to  lncreaa« 
f.Tlclcncy.  and  supplement  antitrust  and 
other  efforts  to  assure  competition. 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  excerpts  from 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
January  25  relating  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program.  Each  and 
every  one  of  them  is  violated  in  spirit 


by  the  advocacy  of  the  pending  mesis- 
ure  which  is  based  upon  Government 
subsidy  of  exports,  international  cartel, 
and  a  request  for  authority  to  impose 
absolute  import  prohibitions  on  non- 
agreement  countries  to  that  carteL 

Especially  cynical,  however,  is  that 
quotation  regarding  the  American  con- 
Sumer.  Our  Chief  Executive  has  always 
catered  excessively  to  the  American  con- 
sumer— there  are  so  many  of  them.  In 
his  special  message  relating  to  consumer 
interest,  he  especially  went  overboard, 
promising  them  virtually  everything,  at 
no  price  increase  or  cost  to  them  what- 
soever, but  signally  failing  to  give  that 
which  the  consumer  desires  and  needs 
the  most:  namely,  surcease  from  further 
Government  intervention,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  Government  expense  instead  of 
an  increase  thereof. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  respect- 
fully submits  that  the  consumer  vmder 
the  pending  bill  will  pay  twice  and 
dearly:  the  first  time  by  furnishing  the 
taxes  to  pay  the  subsidies  which  lead  to 
high  prices  for  consumer  items;  and, 
secondly,  the  higher  prices  he  must  pay 
for  those  Items  when  he  wishes  to  use 
them. 

To  speak  so  beguiltngly  of  competitive 
prices  and  of  supplementing  antitrust 
and  other  efforts  to  assure  competition 
is  esr>ecially  out  of  order,  because  an 
International  cartel  has  for  its  very  es- 
sence the  formation  of  a  trust,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  monopolistic  entity,  rather  than 
having  any  semblance  or  likeness  to 
supplemental  antitrust  character. 

To  summarize,  there  is  absolute  con- 
tradiction between  the  pending  bill  and 
the  President's  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  as  set  out  in  H.R.  9900. 
They  are  mutually  exclusive.  To  borrow 
a  figure  of  speech  used  by  one  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  during  de- 
bate on  this  proposition,  the  Democratic 
administration  is  urging  us  to  be  voting 
protectionist  and  flying  the  flag  of  free 
trade  both  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

STATUTOHT    BASIS    OF    GENEVA    AGREEMENT 

In  July  1961  a  short-term  cotton  tex- 
tile arrangement  was  agreed  upon  by  19 
countries,  including  the  United  States, 
in  Geneva.  Switzerland.  It  wsis  desig- 
nated "cotton  textile  arrangement,"  as 
was  its  successor,  the  long-term  docu- 
ment agreed  upon  in  February  1962  in 
Geneva.  A  more  accurate  and  plain  title 
would  be  "Cotton  Textile  Cartel." 

Mr.  President,  a  cartel  is  defined  in  the 
dictionary  as  follows: 

An  International  combination  of  Independ- 
ent enterprises  in  the  same  branch  of  pro- 
duction, aiming  at  a  monopolistic  control  of 
the  market  by  means  of  weakening  or  elimi- 
nating competition. 

In  short,  an  International  cartel  is 
what  we  are  concerned  and  dealing  with. 

President  Kennedy  imdertook  to  make 
the  United  States  a  signatory  to  that 
cartel  pursuant  to  statutory  authority 
contained  in  section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  Lb  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  in  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United  States 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products,  in- 
cluding textUee  or  textUe  products. 


It  would  appear  that  the  President 
acted  within  the  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  that  statute,  in  entering  into  the 
Geneva  agreement.  However,  that  does 
not  make  it  a  wise  decision,  nor  does  it 
.  endow  that  provision  with  virtue  or  ac- 
ceptabibty. 

While  there  may  be  a  great  many  rea- 
sons for  lack  of  virtue  or  acceptability, 
I  cite  only  two:  First,  exercise  of  power 
therevmder  makes  a  shamble  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  it  now  exists. 
It  completely  bypasses  Tariff  Commission 
procedures,  the  r>eril  point  clause  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  escape  clause, 
and  the  defense  clause  thereof. 

Secondly,  section  204  contsdns  no 
guideline,  standards,  or  prescribed  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  President  should 
act.  or  by  which  industries  might 
apply  for  and  be  accorded  relief  by 
the  President  into  that  section.  Thus, 
he  can  exercise  the  power  thus  granted 
in  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  fashion,  con- 
ferring survival  and  life  to  one  industry 
or  one  sector  of  American  economy,  and 
without  being  accountable  for^  reasons 
denying  life  and  survival,  or  continued 
prosperity,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  another 
industry  or  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Such  ixjtential  power  is  much  too  great 
to  be  existent  and  exercisable  at  the 
hands  of  one  man  in  such  fashion.  It  is 
well  that  the  Congress  should  review  such 
proAlsion  and  all  similar  grants  of  abso- 
lute and  unaccountable  power  which 
might  be  envisioned  in  HJl.  9900  now  in 
process' of  being  formulated. 

RBQUESTZD  XXTENSIOir  OF  BBCITON  204 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, the  pending  bill  requests  an 
extension  of  the  Presidential  powers 
which  the  section  already  contained. 
The  extension  would  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  export  regulations,  in- 
cluding outright  bans,  as  against  non- 
agreement  countries:  that  Is,  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  the  interna- 
tional cartel  pertaining  to  cotton  textiles. 

The  justification  for  this  Is  declared  to 
be  that  the  "President  must  have  this 
authority  if  he  is  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  Geneva  agreement." 

Madam  President,  there  is  also  the 
integrity  of  other  sectors  of  American 
agriculture  to  protect.  It  is  well  that  a 
beleaguered  textile  industry  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  this  legislaticm  and  the 
international  cartel  formulated  in  Ge- 
neva. But  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Mundt]  and  some  of  his 
colleagues,  including  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  feel  that  some  protection 
should  also  be  afforded,  while  this  op- 
portunity presents  Itself,  to  other  parts 
of  the  American  farm  picture:  to  wit. 
raisers  and  processors  of  beef  and  beef 
products,  pork  and  pork  products,  fresh 
and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  dairy  products,  and  timber  and 
timber  products, 

WHAT   MITKDT  AMXNSMKirT    WOrrUI    DO 

The  Mundt  amendment  would  not  ne- 
gate or  cancel  in  any  way  the  cotton 
textile  agreement.  Having  gone  as  far 
as  It  now  exists,  the  amendment  would 
be  permitted  to  go  to  a  point  of  enforce- 
ment, including  the  text  of  the  pending 
bill  which  is  now  before  us;  conditioned, 
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however,  upon  the  President's  negotiat- 
Ing  agreements  with  foreign  nations 
limiting  in  like  manner  the  export  to  the 
United  States  from  such  foreign  coun- 
tries of  beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and 
pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen  Iamb, 
poultry  and  poultry  products,  dairy 
products,  timber  and  timber  products. 

For  many  years  imports  of  livestock 
and  meat  products  have  been  a  very  dis- 
turbing and  an  injurious  factor  in  the 
livestock  market.  For  the  time  being.  I 
confine  my  remarks  to  cattle  and  lamb. 
because  it  is  in  that  field  that  efforts  were 
made  under  the  present  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  to  seek  relief.  In  two  in- 
stances in  the  last  2  years  such  relief 
was  unsuccessfully  petitioned. 

The  imports  involved  may  have  been 
considered  relatively  Insignificant  in 
proportion  to  the  huge  consumption  of 
beef  within  the  United  States.  However, 
it  was  submitted  that  even  that  quantity 
of  such  livestock  and  its  products  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, not  only  upon  fed  *attle  but  likewise 
on  beef  products. 

The  livestock  market  is  \>ne  which 
functions  strictly  according  to  supply 
and  demand.  It  therefore  follows  un- 
questionably that  increased  supplies  aris- 
ing from  importations  cause  a  domestic 
market  to  decline,  thereby  injuring  U.S. 
producers.  Domestic  production  fluc- 
tuates from  time  to  tmie,  but  this  is  a 
normal  situation  that  livestock  feeders 
expect  and  can  anticipate  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  rate  of  impor- 
tation of  products  concerned,  however, 
Is  difficult  to  anticipate  or  to  appraise 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  the  case  of  beef  and  beef  products. 
Imports  tend  to  be  of  a  lower  quality 
than  generally  is  obtained  from  fed  cat- 
tle such  as  those  generally  sold  in  this 
country.  Such  imports  are  used  largely 
for  prepared  meats,  hamburger,  and 
ground  beef.  However,  since  these  items 
are  offered  to  consumers  in  nearly  all 
retail  markets  along  with  higher  quality 
fresh  beef  from  domestic  production, 
they  are  directly  competitive  with  the 
higher  quality  fresh  cuts  and  tend  to 
depress  the  market  for  the  quality  items 
produced  domestically. 

For  decades,  records  of  cattle  and  beef 
Industry  in  the  United  States  have  shown 
deflnite  fluctuations  in  domestic  produc- 
tion and  domestic  prices.     These  trends 
have  become  known  as  the  cattle  cycle 
An    examination    of    those    records    will 
show  that  imports  of  beef  products  and 
cattle   in   the   past    have   followed    such 
cattle  cycles  rather  closely.    As  domestic 
production  declined  and  prices  advanced, 
imports  rose.     Subsequently,   when  do- 
mestic production  increased  and  prices 
declined,   imports  also  declined.     There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  impor- 
tation in  such  quantities  during  period.s 
of  high  prices  has  a  depressing  effect  on 
our  domestic   market  extending  over  a 
period  beyond  the  high  price  part  of  the 
cycle,   and  as  a   result  injury  is  visited 
upon  the  domestic  industry. 

Beyond  such  market  manifestations 
It  is  submitted  that  imports  of  beef,  beef 
cattle,  and  beef  products  will  continue 
at  higher  levels  than  have  prevailed  pre- 
viously. Facilities  to  handle  imports  are 
being   established   in   this  county  in   a 
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manner  that  appears  to  be  permanent. 
Conversions,  costing  huge  amounts  of 
money,  are  being  made  in  transportation 
equipment.  It  seems  logical  that  these 
expenditures  would  not  be  made  unless 
those  individuals  and  concerns  involved 
expected  to  continue  their  use. 

Now  as  to  volume  in  beef  and  veal  im- 
ports In  1958  total  imix)rt.s  of  beef  and 
beef  products  con.siituted  8  6  percent  of 
total  beef  and  veal  production;  in  1959 
the  total  imports  were  asiain  8  6  percent 
of  such  total  production:  in  1960,  they 
were  5  9  percent:  and  in  1961  they  were 
7  9  percent 

Statistics  on  lambs  and  mutton  are 
even  more  distressing  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 6.1  percent  in  1958.  14  4  percent  in 
1959,  115  percent  in  1960,  and  12  1  per- 
cent in  1961. 

The  foret,'oinc:  statistics  are  tho.se  of 
Econom:c  Research  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

It  is  noteworthy  indeed  that  in  19^50 
imports  of  cotton  textiles  amounted  to  6 
percent  of  total  US   con.sumption 

No  doubt  in  each  case  there  are  the 
dangers  of  increased  importation;  there 
are  the  stern  realities  of  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  domestic  market  of  such 
imports;  and  the  same  drastic  and  ur- 
gent need  for  the  relief  requested.  In 
one  instance  it  is  the  passable  of  the  bill 
Itself,  and  in  the  second  instance  it  is  the 
adoption  of  the  Mundt  amendment. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  18 
signatories  to  the  cartel  counted  for 
about  90  percent  of  the  imports  of  cot- 
ton t^'xtiles  into  the  United  States  The 
few  countries  that  were  not  brought  into 
the  cartel  counted  for  some  10  percent 
of  the  volume  of  tho.se  textiles  enterint; 
this  country  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
Representatives  durint,'  the  debate  in  the 
other  body: 

ThiU  !0  porcpiit  cmlcl  di.srui't,  th.it  10 
percent  could  have  a  nrxiet  adver.se  efTect 
upon  the  90  percent  that  we  attempted  to 
correct  by  the  arrangement  that  was  en- 
tered into  at  Geneva  It  wuuld  frustrate  the 
agreement,  if  s- mething  i.s  not  d.ne  to 
.imend  the  act  to  give  the  President  thl.s  au- 
thority to  write  regulatlon.s  affecting  thcwse 
countries  who  were  not  participants  to  the 
arrangemetit 


Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  25  min- 
utes pm.i.  the  Senate  adjourned,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday.  May  16, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  15  leiiislative  day  of  May 
14'. 1962; 

U  .S     District   Judge 
John  D   BuUner   Jr  .  of  Virginia,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia vice  Albert   V    Bryan,  elevated. 

U  S      AS.SAT     OlTlCK 

Paul  J  Magulre.  of  New  York,  to  be  assayer 
of  the  US    Assay  Office  at  New  York,  NY. 

R.^II-ROAD     RETUIIMENT     BoaU) 

Howard  William  Habermeyer,  of  Illinois. 
U)  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Hoard  for  the  term  of  a  years  from  August  29, 
I'JtiJ       I  HiMppolntment  I 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Kxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  15  < legislative  day  of 
May  14',  1962: 

fc>E<   IRITIES      AND      EXl  HA.NOE      COMMISSION 

Byron  D  Wixxlslde.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
memt)er  of  the  .Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mis.sion  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June 
5    liJtJT       I  Ke.ippcjintment  ) 

U  S    Attorney 
H   bert  c    Zampano,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U  S    attorney  for  the  district  of  Connecticut 
for  the  term  of  4  years 

US    Marshal 

Joseph  T  P!o.sz:iJ.  Of  Connecticut,  to  be 
f  s    marsli.ii  for  district  of  Connecticut  for 

tJii"  term  ..f  4  vears 
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That  same  logic,  that  same  reasoning, 
and  that  same  relative  situation  obtains 
in  the  areas  provided  for  bv  the  Mundt 
amendment 

The   amendment   should    be    adopted 
Mr    President.   I  yield  the  floor. 


ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  U)day.  May  15,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution 
<SJ.  Res.  185'  to  defer  the  proclama- 
tion of  marketing  quotas  and-  acreage 
allotments  for  the   1963  crop  of  wheat 


ADJOURNMENT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Pastoke  in  the  chair'.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  adjounmient  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 


The  Hou.se  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp 
DD.  offered   the  following  prayer: 

Ho.sea  14  9:  The  nays  of  the  Lord 
are  right  and  the  just  shall  walk  m  thevi. 
O  Thou  eternal  God,  who  hast  given  to 
our  generation  the  insight  and  capacity 
to  di.scover  the  many  marvelous  wonders 
of  Thy  universe,  grant  that  mankind 
may  n«>ver  convert  and  use  their  vast 
power  as  means  to  diabolical  and  brutal 
ends  lest  our  civilization  go  down  in 
blood  and  ashes. 

We  b»\seech  Thee  to  temper  the  minds 
of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  with  a  finer 
essence  of  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion and  their  hearts  with  a  nobler  mood 
of  mutual  tru.st  and  good  will. 

May  Thy  divine  spirit  lead  the  na- 
tions in  the  paths  of  forbearance  and 
brotherly  kindness  and  inspire  men 
everywhere  to  reorder  their  thinking  and 
living  to  match  a  faith  that  finds  its 
strength  in  moral  and  spiritual  ideals 
and  principles. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace      Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 
Tlie    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THfi    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  May  14,  1962.  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J  Rea.  628.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  May 
of  each  year  In  which  falla  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  aA  National  Transportation 
Week. 


COMMITTEE     ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  CEI.I.ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  this  week  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  privileged  to 
sit  duElng  general  debate  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  FAVORITISM  TO  WASHINGTON 
STATE  ELEVAt6rS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
OrviUe  Freeman  admits  Agriculture  De- 
partment offlciaLs  accepted  gifts  from 
Billie  Sol  Estes  but  says  no  favors  were 
returned. 

How  does  the  Secretary  explain  the 
Increase  in  grain  storage  in  the  Estes 
elevators  from  6  million  bushels  In  July 
1959  to  54  million  bushels  in  April  1962? 

In  my  State  of  Washington  it  is  ob- 
vious during  this  interval  there  was  no 
favoritism.  In  July  1959. 1  am  informed, 
our  Washington  State  elevators  had  in 
storage  34  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
This  was  down  by  April  1962  to  less  than 
3  million  bushels. 

A  prompt  and  full  investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  called  for. 
The  Secretary  should  explain  or  resign. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
MEMORIAL  DAY  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cosent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as  to  what 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  Memorial 
Day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  preceding  Memorial 
Day  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to 
put  over  any  roUcalls  that  might  be  re- 
quested on  bills  under  consideration  at 
that  time,  due  to  primaries  in  three 
States.     On  Wednesday,  which  is  Me- 


morial Day,  no  legislative  program  is 
planned.  It  is  expected  that  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session  on  that  day. 

Mr.  HALLEC^.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


FARM  PROGRAM 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  the  responsibility  to  de- 
velop the  procedures  and  the  restraints 
under  which  our  farm  programs  are 
operated.  The  evidence  produced  in  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  case  makes  it  mandatory 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in- 
vestigate the  matter  and  not  leave  the 
Job  to  the  other  body  and  to  the  press. 


NATIONAL    RIVERS    AND    HARBORS 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  is  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington this  week.  There  will  be  a  re- 
ception at  6 :  30  on  Thursday  night  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
There  will  be  business  sessions  all  day  on 
Friday  also  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  be- 
ginning at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
These  are  held  also  in  the  East  Room. 
At  12:30  on  Friday  a  luncheon  will  be 
held  in  the  main  ballroom.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  attend  these  various  func- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  each  Member  of 
Congress  recognizes  the  important  work 
done  by  this  patriotic,  bipartisan  organ- 
ization in  furthering  and  promoting 
river  and  waterway  improvement 
throughout  the  United  States. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The     SPEAKER.       This     is     Private 
Calendar  day.    The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first    individual    bill    on    the    Private 
Calendar.  — 


THOMAS  O.  TATE,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  160)  for 
the  relief  of  Thomas  O.  Tate.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Thomas  O.  Tale,  Junior,  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer. United  States  Navy,  retired,  of  Rogue 
River,  Oregon,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liabil- 
ity to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 


$1,062.92,  representing  salary  paid  him  dur- 
ing the  period  from  January  4,  1960,  through 
April  1.  1060,  while  he  was  an  employee  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  in  violation  of 
the  Act  of  Jtily  31.  18D4  (28  Stat.  162),  as 
amended,  the  said  Thomas  O.  Tate,  Junior, 
having  been  erroneously  advised  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  prior  to  his  employ- 
ment that  such  Act  was  not  applicable  to 
him. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  i>ay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Thomas  O.  Tate, 
Junior,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  salary 
payments  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MERLE  K.  LOESSIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1684)  for 
the  relief  of  Merle  KL  Loessin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Merle 
K.  Loessin  of  Summit,  South  I>akota,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  UabUlty  for  charges  en- 
tered against  him  as  a  result  of  the  theft  of 
91,000  of  public  fund  In  his  charge,  such 
theft  having  been  ccHnmltted  by  a  person  or 
persons  unknown  on  May  19,  1953,  while  the 
said  Merle  K.  Loessin,  then  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  was  serv- 
ing as  deputy  disbursing  officer  with  the 
First  Marine  Division  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Merle  K.  Loessin  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  any  amounts 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  such  thaft. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EDWARD   J.   McMANUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11122) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  J.  McManus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ed- 
ward J.  McManus,  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  the 
sum  of  $229.64  In  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  certain  expenses  incurred  by 
him  as  a  result  of  the  performance  of  official 
emergency  duties  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  California,  In  July,  1961:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  tigent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  ol  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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with  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


"la 


of  10 


Pa««  a.  line  1.  strike  out 
per  ccDtum  tberectf** 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosfied 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  ELEANORE  REDI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8862' 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Eleanore  Redi. 

There  bom^'  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read   the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatitei  of  th.e  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congre<^  aisembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Invmlgratlon  and  Na- 
tlonamy  Act.  Miss  Kleanore  R«dl,  the  fiancee 
of  Rt)bert  J  Roberta,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  ell|<lble  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  vUitor  fur  a  period  of 
three  month.s  Pnivided,  That  the  admilnis- 
tratlve  authorities  find  that  the  said  Ml.«;s 
Eleanore  Redl  is  roming  to  the  United  States 
with  a  bona  ttdf  intention  of  being  rnarned 
to  the  said  R. -bert  J  Roberts  and  that  she 
Is  found  nherwise  admissible  under  the  im- 
mli?r,ition  laws  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  ab<^)ve- named  persons  does  not 
occur  wlthm  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Miss  Eleanore  Redl.  she  shall  be 
required  to  depart  from  the  United  ritafrs 
»nd  upon  failure  to  do  so  shail  be  de:x)rtcd 
In  accordance  with  the  prjv'.sion.s  of  sec- 
tions 242  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and 
N.iti.naluy  .\c'.  In  the  event  that  the  mar- 
riajje  between  the  above-named  persons  shall 


occur  wltlUn  three  montba  aTter  tiie  entry 
at  the  Hid  Mlas  EleftiK>re  Redl,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorUcd  and  directed  to  record 
th»  l&wlul  admlialon  for  perm&nent  resi- 
dence of  the  said  Mlsa  Eleanore  Redl  as  of 
the  date  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GERDA  GODIN 


SEBASTIAN  HERMOSHXA  SANCHES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (U.K.  3492 1 
for  the  relief  of  Sebastian  Hermosilla 
Sanches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpoeee  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonailty  Act.  Sebastian  Hermo&llla  Sanches 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
p>ermanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  vUa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That,  for  the  purposea  of  sections 
101(a)  ( 27  K  A)  and  306  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Sebastian  Sanchez  Her- 
moallla.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  nstural-born  alien  minor  child  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Prank  Hermosilla.  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  ProvuUd,  That  the  natural 
mother  of  the  beneficiary  shail  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  prlvUege,  or  status  under  the  Imni:- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act." 

?^  The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastian 
Sanchez  Hermosilla". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DR.   CHARLES  C.  YU 

Th?  Clerk  called  the  bill  <  H  R.  9468) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Yu. 

There  belntr  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatn-ei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act,  Doctor  Charles  C.  Yu  siiall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUites  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  pavmrnt  of  the 
required  visa  fee  Upon  the  Kfantlnfc  of  per- 
manent resldet.ce  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary-  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  rtrst  year  th.it  such  quota  is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pasi-ed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS    MARCJUERITE  DE   SOFJ>KEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  3483' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Marguerite  de 
Soepkez. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Repre^entrif.ven  of  th.e  Vmted  States  of 
Arnerim  m  Cnngrets  af^emhled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  ImnilKration  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act.  Mrs  Marguerite  de  St)epltez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  Uj  hav  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Stittes  ioz 
permanent  resiJence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  thf 
reqtilred  visa  fee  UjKin  t.he  (^rHi.tlnK!  "f 
permanent  resi-lenoe  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-ci  ntrol  of- 
ficer to  deduct  ne  numt>er  from  the  appr(j- 
prlate  quota  f ;  r  the  .Ir' t  ye.ir  that  such 
quota  13  available 

With  the  following  committer  amend- 
ment 

strike  ou-  a:i  alter  the  enarll::^  ciau.se 
and  Ins.-rt  1  .^at  the  Af.jrney  Cieneral  l.s 
authorized  and  direci,ed  to  cancel  ai.y  out- 
standing orders  and  warrant.^  of  deportation. 
warrant.s  f>f  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may 
have  Ls.sued  In  the  cu'e  of  .Mrs  M.irk'vierlte  de 
Soepkez  Frnrr.  and  after  the  da"e  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said  Mrs  Mar- 
guerite de  S. -epker  shall  not  agnlr.  be  su'i- 
Ject  to  deportation  by  rea.«i.n  of  the  same 
facts  upor;  which  such  deportaMi  -i  pro«-e»N|- 
ln>?s  „tre  com!;ience«  or  any  such  wiirranta 
and  ')rders  ha\e  Isrued   ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thi:d  time,  wius  road  a:e  third 
time,  and  pas^sed.  and  a  motion  to  reion- 
sidtT  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7369 » 
for  the  relief  of  Gerda  Godin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reynesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

352iaii2i  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  i8  UiJC.  1484)  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable In  the  case  of  Gerda  Oodln.  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  the  United  States;  Provided, 
That  the  s&ld  Gerda  Godln  estahllshea  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  thlrty-alx  months  following 
the  date  of   the  enactment   of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That,  for 
the  purpoees  (;f  ttUe  III  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  section  362(s)  (2)  of  the 
said  Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been 
and  to  be  Inapplicable  In  the". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DILYS  EVANS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R,  9054 > 
for  the  relief  of  Dil^-s  Evans. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpraentatuei  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenra  tn  Cnngrr^^  a^nembled,  TTiat  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Dllyi  Evans  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  h.ivc  been  l.iwrully  ndmltted  to  the 
United  StHt*'B  for  permanent  residence  a.s 
of  the  date  4.f  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
utxjti  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up<jn 
the  t,'r:iMtlng  of  perm.inent  residence  Ui  sucli 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quotii- 
control  otTicer  U)  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
BUch  quota  U  available. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thud  time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  In 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  B    TliOUP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  i  H  R.  10502' 
for  the  relief  of  James  B   Troup. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 

Be  If  eriocfed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
nf  Reprru-ntatv  et  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame-ua  tn  Congress  (isserribled.  That,  for  the 
purixK^es  ,  f  the  Inmu.:ratl<  .n  and  Nationality 
Act.  James  B  Tr  up  shall  be  held  and  ron- 
sideri-il  '..  l..i\e  complied  with  the  resldencf 
ar.d  p!;',hUa!  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion  316   of   that    Act 

Ti\e  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  p.i.s.si>d.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OHSOI  INA  CIANT'^LONE 
lAIJLONARDO 

The  CWik  called  the  bill  (S.  1915'  for 
the  relief  of  (irstjlina  Cianflone  lallonar- 
do. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  resolu- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NONJUDICIAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  for  immediate  consideration 
House  Resolution  633. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows; 

Resoltyed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11257)  to  amend  section  815  (article  15) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
nonjudicial  punishment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Conrunlttee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  pa.w&gc  without  Intervening 
nKjtlon  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown)  and,  pending  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  633 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11257,  a  bill  to  amend  section  815 — 
article  15 — of  title  10  United  States 
Code,  relating  lo  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment and  for  other  purposes.  The  reso- 
lution provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  cf  H.R.  11257  is  to  give 
Increased  authority  to  designated  com- 
manders in  the  .\rmed  Forces  to  impose 
nonjudicial  punishment,  thereby  ena- 
bling them  to  deal  with  minor  discipli- 
nary problems  and  offenses  without  re- 
sort to  trial  by  court-martial. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
applicable  to  all  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
provides  a  comprehensive  body  of  dis- 
ciplinary and  criminal  law  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  establishes  a  court-martial 
system  to  try  cases  arising  in  the  mili- 


tary services.  In  addition,  article  15  of 
the  Code — 10  U.S.C.  815 — provides  a 
means  whereby  military  commanders 
can  deal  with  minor  infractions  of  dis- 
cipline without  resort  to  criminal  law 
processes.  This  punishment  is  referred 
to  as  "nonjudicial"  punishment.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  since  this  pun- 
ishment is  nonjudicial,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered in  any  manner  as  a  conviction 
of  a  crime  and  in  this  sense  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  military  court- 
martial  system. 

The  punishment  that  may  be  imposed 
imder  the  authority  of  article  15  is  se- 
verely limited  and  serious  deficiencies 
have  come  to  light  which  warrant  revi- 
sion of  the  article.  The  amendments  to 
article  15  proposed  by  H.R.  11257,  au- 
thorL^ing  a  military  commander  to  im- 
pose nonjudicial  punishments  compa- 
rable to  those  which  may  now  be  imposed 
by  a  summary  court-martial,  would  pro- 
vide additional  authority  to  military 
commanders  to  authorize  the  deterrent 
punishment  necessary  to  maintain  mili- 
tary discipline,  without  resort  to  court- 
martial. 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  633. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  my  colleague  on  the 
Rules  Committee  [Mr.  Thornberry],  has 
very  ably  and  very  well  explained  this 
resolution  which  would  make  in  order 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  11257.  and  the 
punx)ses.  of  course,  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  measure  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  In  fact,  it  was  unanimously 
repwrted.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, the  resolution  or  rule  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
I.  therefore,  shall  not  speak  on  the  rule, 
but  at  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  about  the  defeat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  so-called  Phil- 
ippine war  damage  claims  bill.  I  received 
yesterday  a  cablegram  from  Manila 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Congressman  Gross, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Filipino  people  unhappy  over  defeat  war 
damage  bill  but  at  same  time  realize  validity 
of  your  stand  that  payments  should  not  \ys 
made  to  rich  corporations  long  rehabilitated. 
Pray  your  support  new  bill  giving  $73  mil- 
lion to  Philippine  Government  to  finance 
President  Macapagals  socioeconomic  program 
hoping  America  see  Justice  of  our  claim. 

Congressman  Simeon  Valdez. 

Congressman  Antonio  Raquiza. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  an  attorney,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wolf  son,  who  has  lived  in  Manila  since 
1901  and  still  practices  law  in  Manila, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  should  like 
to  read  his  letter  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  Interested  In  this  subject  of 
the  Philippine  war  damage  claims. 


Mahila,  Philippines. 

May  10,  1962. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Hou^e  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Gross:  Congratulations  up- 
on your  voting  against  approval  of  addition- 
al payments  of  war  damage  to  claimants  in 
the  Philippines.  Your  name  was  published 
in  today's  newspaper  cables  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Personally  I  would  haye  been  financially 
benefited  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  (against 
which  you  voted)  but  I  have  always  opposed 
its  passage.  Why?  Because  I  put  principle 
above  personal  financial  benefit. 

Attached  is  copy  of  my  letter  of  January 
12,  1961.  to  Secretary  Dillon.  Receipt  there- 
of was  acknowledged.  My  letter  was  -hen 
conveniently  buried. 

Should  this  bill  or  a  similar  bill  again 
come  before  the  Congress,  I  hope  you  will 
again  vote  against  it. 

In  addition  to  what  I  wrote  Secretary  Dil- 
lon. I  would  point  out  that  very  few  worthy 
and  needy  people  would  be  benefited  by  ad- 
ditional payments  of  war  damage.  There 
are  probably  a  few  old  people  (bona  fide 
claimants)  who  would  benefit,  but  the  large 
claimants,  mostly  corporations,  have  had 
over  10  years  since  receipt  of  their  payments 
from  the  War  Damage  Commission  to  put 
their  houses  in  order.  Most  of  them  have 
done  so  and  any  further  pa3rments  would  l>e 
windfalls.  Those  that  have  not  been  able 
to  put  their  houses  in  order  In  over  10  years 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  by  any  additional 
payments  and  therefore  do  not  deserve  any 
additional  payments.  These  being  the  facts, 
Just  where  would  the  balance  of  $73  million 
go?  Down  the  drain.  Corruption,  graft, 
and  outright  crookedness  would  be  invited 
and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  willing  and  ready  to 
share  in  the  spoils.  Why  should  the  U.S. 
Government  give  $73  million  to  the  wolves? 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  stand.  All  my 
clients  and  friends  know  where  I  stand  and 
always  stood  on  this  matter  of  further  pay- 
ments. I  hope  you  will  maintain  your  vote 
against  any  similar  bill  should  another  be 
presented  In  the  future.  I  will  gladly  testify 
before  any  committee  of  Congress  against 
such  a  bill. 

A  letter  similar  to  this  one  is  l>elng  writ- 
ten the  two  other  Representatives  (whose 
names  were  published  along  with  yours)  Just 
to  let  you  know  I  heartily  agree  with  your 
vote. 

Sincerely. 

J.  A.  WOLISON. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letter  Mr.  Wolfson  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon  on  this  subject  and 
I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  to  read  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  follows: 

Jantjaet  12.  1961. 
Re  Philippines  war  damage — proposed  addi- 
tional appropriation. 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Secretary  Dillon: 

1.  You  win  be  in  office  when  this  letter 
reaches  you  and.  as  a  fellow  Republican,  I 
congratulate  you  and  wish  you  all  success. 

2.  Attached  is  an  article  appearing  in 
yesterday's  newspaper.  It  is  only  one  of 
many  similar  articles  wliich  are  published 
here  from  time  to  time. 

3.  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  any  further 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  to  pay  un- 
paid   balances   of   war   damage   claims.     By 
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■uch  »pproprl&Uon  I.  panonally.  u  an  un- 
paid clalmajit,  would  financially  benefit  but 
Dotwlthatandlng  such  benefit,  I  repeat,  on 
principle  I  bitterly  oppo«e. 

4.  To  ■ubvtanUate  tbm  twct  I  would  finan- 
cially benefit  (see  par.  S)  among  the  clalnxs 
I  filed  wltii  War  Damage  Conunlaalon  and 
reaulta,  the  following  la  a  aummary : 


Claim 

Allowe^- 

Paid 

rersonal   

Suusr ...     

A     cor;ioriUion. 

wholly  ')WT>«1 
(■y  riiiv 

313.  son  oo 

raio.wi  on 

M,  tf7i  M 

«),  (MS.  on 

riavflHO  n 

Tutal 

1,  I6lt.372.  M 

143.  K7A  (u! 

Note  —  I'tiymrnta   airmunted   to  ai'tiroUinatviy   1X3 
piTcvnt  of  vlouiis. 

Beetdes  the  above  I  participated,  either 
(a)  aa  a  «hareholder  or  director  or  officer 
in  various  corporations,  (b)  ae  attorney  or 
oonaultlng  attorney  to  sundry  clients  In 
claims  aggregating  upward  of  80  million 
pesoe.  This  concluslrely  proree  I  put  prin- 
ciple above  personal  financial  benefit 

5  I  am  an  American  (native  bom)  prac- 
ticing attorney  at  law  who  has  resided  In 
the  Philippines  since  1901  and  still  reside 
In  the  Philippines  My  military  service 
may  be  rummarlzed: 

Immediately  upon  liberation  I  was  ap- 
pointed legal  advUer  to  commanding  gen- 
eral MP  C.  and  shortly  thereafter  legal 
adviser  to  the  commanding  generals  and 
commanding  admirals  of  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Philippines  until  re- 
lieved on  May  1.  1950  (at  $1  a  year  i 
Awarded  (a)  Medal  of  Freedom;  (b)  com- 
mendation   for    meritorious   clvllliu\    service 

During  this  period  (194S'50)  al&u  detailed 
as  asaititant  legal  adviser  to  the  VS.  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Philippines  and  was  his 
Immediate  assistant  In  preparing  for  the 
turnover  U>  the  new  Independent  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  and  later  to  the 
US.  Anabassador  to  the  Philippines  .ind  ac- 
companied the  latter  to  the  United  States 
to  assist  In  drafting  the  military  bases 
agreement. 

6.  To  my  way  of  thinklns;  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  obligations:  (ai  le«;al  obtl^a- 
Uons;  ^b)  moral  obllK^tions.  and  I  main- 
tain the  United  States  is  not  lek^ally  ur 
morally  obligated  to  appropriate  1  cent  Ui 
pay  war  damage  claims  lai  There  is  no 
lethal  obllijallon  as  Public  Law  370.  79ta 
Congress,  expressly  authorized  a  sum  cer- 
tain Public  Law  371.  79th  Congrees  a  sister 
act — provided  certain  conditions  to  be  c<  m- 
pUed  with  by  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines before  said  act  ajid  Public  Law  370 
would  become  effective.  The  Government 
of  the  Philippines  enacted  the  necess;u'y 
lei^lslatlon  and  •.■ven  amended  Its  C'jnstitu- 
tlon  Such  compii.uice  by  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines  and  later  accepting  the 
benefits  'f  those  two  laws  ci>mpletely  and 
absolutely  wiped  out  all  le^al  oblls;atloii 
(bi  There  Is  no  moral  obligation  either 
The  only  claim  that  a  murnl  oblltratlon 
exists  Is  the  farfetched  and  totally  unjusti- 
fied the<jry  that  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt promised  to  pay  every  single  person 
In  the  Philippines  every  cent  of  damage 
su.Tered  by  reaann  of  the  war  and  certain 
Individual  Senators  and  Representative-; 
dvtrins^  commlt'ee  hearings  on  the  bills  or 
on  the  flixjr  of  the  Congress  gave  assur- 
ani^es  that  more  money  would  be  appro- 
prl.ited  should  the  authorized  amount  prove 
insdequate  Granted,  for  sake  of  argument 
only,  such  promise  and  assurances  were 
mirtr.  still  thev,  separately  or  t<jgether, 
created    no   moral    obligation 

7  The  personnel  originally  brought  here 
by  War  Damage  Commission  contained  a 
large    number    of    homosexuals    and    Com- 


munists. Many  of  these  were  eventually 
weeded  out  but  only  after  they  had  done 
much  harm.  After  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion ceased  to  pursue  Its  policy  of  paying 
only  claims  not  exceeding  $500  and  began 
conslderfition  of  large  claims,  specifically 
claims  of  mining  companlee,  said  Conunia- 
•lon  adopted  rules  of  valuation  rel.itivo  to 
underground  workings  which  the  Commis- 
alon  later  admitted  were  erroneous  and  un- 
fair but  still  followed  said  rules  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  as  s«jme  claims  had  al- 
ready been  adjudicated  on  the  err  iriei  us 
basis  all  claims  must  be  unlf.jrmly  adjudl- 
c.Ued  on  the  Indentlcal  erroneous  basis 
The  same  may  be  said,  with  modlflcatl>  .s 
as  to  large  agricultural  claims. 

8  For  the  Congress  to  now  appropriate 
further  funds  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  on 
the  basis  of  the  erroneous  adjudications  of 
the  War  Damage  Commission  would  be 
perpetuating  the  errors 

9  Momentarily  brushing  aside  everything 
above  written  here  are  further  objection.-! 
why  no  further  appropriation  should  be  made 
to  pay  war  clalmanu  (a)  Many  individual 
claimants  are  dead:  many  of  their  estates 
are  closed  and  heirs  scattered,  many  are  no 
longer  In  the  PhUUpines  and  their  addres&es 
are  unknown,  and  (b)  many  corporations 
partnerships  and  asstK-latlons  have  dissolved 
were  Uquid.ited  and  wound  up.  m.Tny  cor- 
porate exlstencles  have  expired  by  operation 
of  law 

Where  will  tlie  pro  rata  shares  or  distribu- 
tion of  these  jieople  go?  If  riot  paid  to  Uiese 
cl.vlmants  or  their  lawful  successors — majiy 
of  whinn  di)  not  exist  t  are  uuknow:; 
where  does  the  money  go'  Even  the  ex- 
pense of  distributing  the  funds  purs^iant  to 
the  crrc  neous  adjudications  of  the  old  War 
D.un.'.kce  CommiRsl on  will  consume  a  large 
proporuon  of  tlie  funds.  .iS  adnUni.sirati-  ri 
expenses  wi:»  i>e  enormous.  To  e\en  con- 
template handing  over  the  fund.s— if  appro- 
prt.ited  —  tn  the  Go-.  erTinient  of  the  Republ! 
of  the  Philippine.^  to  dl.«.trlbute  is  to  invite 
further  graft  and  corn.iptlon  Many.  If  not 
most,  employees  of  the  F»hll;pplnes  Oovern- 
menf,  are  notorious  grafters  Supervision 
over  them  is  almost  nonexistent 

10.  In  my  tiles  I  have  a  \a.st  anujunt  of 
un^u-sorted  daUi  includm.g  vast  correspond- 
eni-e  wUh  numer  us  ie<^^iple  printed  and 
typed  reports  of  various  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  committee  hearings.  newspaf>er 
and  m.igazine  articles,  etc  concerning  W  ir 
Damage  Corporation  i  sec  5d  of  Hecoiiistrut - 
tlon  Finance  Corpor.itlon  .\ct.  aj  amended.. 
War    U.mi.ige    CommLvlon    (Public   Law    -No. 

370.  79th  Cong  ).   trade  l.iw  (Public  Law  N.. 

371.  7yth  Cong  ).  and  W.ix  Claims  Act  (Pub- 
lic L;iw  No  b»6.  80th  Ckjng  )  with  parUcular 
reference  to  section  8  of  said  act 

I  -suggest  that  section  8  of  War  Claims  Act. 
having  been  enacted  aft€r  the  War  Damage 
C"  >rnm;.s.sl  >n  Ac  rle  irly  expre.s.  ed  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Cont^res-s  that  further  appropria- 
tl  Jii  If  any —should  be  provided  pvjrsu.mt 
to  saul  .section  8  and  such  Intention,  clearly 
expressed,  bars  further  appropriation  for  W.ir 
D:un.i^e  Commission  law  (eniurtetl  by  the 
CiJiigress  by  a  prior  act  > 

11.  I  am  not  only  on  friendly  terms  with 
many  of  the  men  who  for  years  have  pushed 
or  pres8e<l  for  further  .xppropriatl  >n  by  the 
Congress  but  on  intimate  terms  with  a  num- 
ber of  them.  They  and  each  of  them  know 
and.  for  ye^ixs.  have  kiiowu  my  sumd  against 
them.  lie  told  them  and  written  s. une  of 
them  I  entirely  dls.itjree  with  them  and 
would  do  everything  wit-hln  my  power  t-o 
prevent  the  Congress  from  appropriating  one 
cent  more  to  pay  any  war  damage  claimants 
Some  of  these  friends  refu.-e  to  put  principle 
above  their  own  pocketb<ioks 

12    You    are    privileged    to    u.^e    thl.'?    letter 
in  any  manner  you  see  fit.     Should  further 
data  be  required  of  me,  just  let  me  know 
Respectfully  a/id  cordially. 

J    A    Woi  rso.N 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mx.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  dutinRuished  gen- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma   (Mr.  Eomond- 

SON  ). 

Mr     EDMONDSON.      Mr.   Speaker.    I 

have  taken  this  time  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  tlic  editors  and  news  staff  of 
the  Wa.shin«ton  Post  for  todays  news 
article  .seltiiiK  the  record  at  least  partly 
slraKht  with  repard  to  an  erroneous  re- 
port in  tile  Post  for  Sunday,  May  13. 

Although  earlier  editions  of  the  same 
newspaper  had  fairly  and  correctly  car- 
ried my  statements  with  regard  to  an 
alleged  campaign  contribution  from 
Billie  Sol  Estes.  of  Texas,  the  May  13 
article  had  erroneously  and  unfairly 
stated  as  a  fact  a  complete  and  absolute 
falsehood  The  same  story  had  strongly 
inferred  that  an  alleged  gift  of  money 
to  me  had  been  one  of  the  so-called 
roiits  cf  growth  for  Elstcs  m  Washington. 

Tlie  Washington  Post  has  now  cor- 
rected this  story,  and  expressed  regret 
for  the  erroneous  report,  in  todays 
issue. 

In  order  to  set  tiic  record  completely 
straight.  I  have  taken  tins  time  to  ad- 
vise the  Hou.se  of  several  facts  in  this 
coni^.i'Ction 

Fust,  and  notwithstanding  the  Post 
story  of  May  13.  the  fact  is  that  I  have 
never  accepted  any  money  from  Billie 
Sol  E.stes  or  from  any  of  liis  associates. 
at  any  time  or  for  any  purpose.  In  the 
one  instance  m  which  Estes  offered  a 
Ciunpaign  contribution  to  me,  at  the  ap- 
parent suRcestion  of  the  husband  of  a 
former  .«;ecretary  In  my  office,  his  $100 
check  was  promptly  returned.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  a  long-standing  pol- 
icy of  returning'  checks  made  payable 
to  me  personally  as  campaign  contribu- 
tion.s.  and  no  other  check  or  other  con- 
tribution from  Rstps  was  ever  received 
by  me  or  by  my  campaign  committee 
Nor  have  I  at  any  time  received  or  ac- 
cepted anything  else  of  value  from  Estts 
or  lus  associates.  .^ 

Second.  I  have  never  made  a  telephone 
call,  written  a  letter,  or  spoken  to  any- 
one in  Congre.ss  or  Government  in  be- 
half of  Elstes,  or  in  belialf  of  any  cause 
ui  which  he  was  interested.  I  have  had 
no  request  of  any  kind  for  action  In  his 
behalf,  during'  the  9'.i  years  of  my  con- 
gre.sMonal  service. 

Third.  I  have  no  knowledg  of  any  of- 
ficial action  ever  taken  by  my  ofBce  In 
his  behalf,  at  any  time  during  9'2  years 
of  service.  Nor  does  our  office  iiave  any 
record  of  any  request  from  him  or  any  of 
hi.s  aiwsociates. 

F\)urtii.  the'e  facts  have  been  made 
know  by  lett«*r  to  the  attorney  general 
of  Texas,  tlie  Attorney  General  of  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
US  Senator  John  McClellan,  who  have 
been  advised  of  my  readinest.  to  testify 
to  the.se  facts  under  oath. 

Fifth.  I  have  also  assured  all  of  these 
investmaung  ofTicials.  including  the 
Texas  attorney  general,  of  my  full  co- 
operation in  any  search  for  the  complete 
truth  about  the  Estes  matter.  A  thor- 
ouKh  investmation  with  this  objective, 
wheUier  undertaken  by  a  committee  of 
th.e  Hou.se  or  of  the  other  body,  will  most 
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assuredly  be  In  the  public  Interest,  and 
will  have  my  f^rm  support. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  of  my  friends  in 
this  body,  whose  judgment  and  opinion 
I  value  highly,  have  told  me  that  these 
remarks  are  not  necessary.  While  I  am 
deeply  Rrateful  for  this  expression  of 
trust,  a  decent  re.'-pect  for  the  opinions 
of  the  entire  membership  of  this  great 
Uvislative  body,  on  both  sides  of  the 
ai.'^le.  has  made  mandatory  for  me  this 
statement. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  full  confi- 
dence and  trust  of  one's  colleagues  here 
are  just  as  Indispensable — both  to  effec- 
tive service  and  wholehearted  F>erform- 
ance  of  duty — as  are  the  confidence  and 
tru.st  of  constituents  at  home. 

For  any  member  who  comes  to  love 
this  body  and  Its  honor  and  traditions, 
there  is  no  treasure  on  earth  more  pre- 
cious than  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  this  House. 

No  prayer  Is  more  constant  than  the 
prayer  that  nothing  will  undermine  or 
destroy  that  esteem  and  respect.  Cer- 
tainly no  prayer  is  more  just  than  the 
prayer  that  no  libel,  slander  or  falsc- 
l;i)(id  will  do  injury  to  th(  confidence  and 
trust  of  friends  and  colleapues. 

In  that  ."-pirit,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  once  apain  tho.se  responsible  for 
correction  of  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle of  May  1  3. 

In  the  .same  breath,  and  in  the  same 
spirit.  I  want  to  make  one  further  fact 
crystal  clear.  Any  further  publication 
of  this  libel,  or  of  similar  libelous  ma- 
terial, by  any  fwurcc  in  the  future,  will  be 
met  by  appropriate  legal  action  In  the 
proper  trial  court. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  I 
think  he  is  rsther  charitable  in  his  re- 
marks about  the  Washington  K)st. 
When  you  read  the  article,  you  will  find 
that  they  went  all  through  it  and  down 
at  the  very  bottom  almost  reluctantly 
they  said,  "The  Washington  Post  regrets 
its  erroneous  report."  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxc- 
ORD  today  in  wiilch  I  suggest  a  more 
honest  and  forthright  manner  in  whiich 
the  Post  might  have  handled  this  so- 
called  retraction. 

In  the  heading  of  the  article  they  say, 
"Estes  Gift  Denied  by  Two  in  House." 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa will  agree,  if  more  in  a  spirit  of 
honesty  they  would  have  printed  some- 
thing like  this — "Post  Story  Falsely  Hits 
Two  in  House."  Then,  too,  the  lead 
paragraph  should  honestly  state  tliat  the 
"Washington  Post  erroneously  reported" 
and  to  go  on  from  there  rather  than 
leaving  it  to  the  very  last  paragraph.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is 
being  very  charitable  to  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  HALEY.  I.  too.  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  is  very  charitable 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Washington  Post. 
I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  just  said.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  needs  no  expression 
from  the  membership  of  this  House  to 
know  of  the  high  regard  that  this  body 
has  for  him  and  for  the  integrity  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I.  too,  say 
that  you  have  been  more  than  chari- 
table. I  do  not  think  the  Washington 
Post  went  far  enough  in  the  retraction 
of  what  they  call  an  error,  but  wiiich  I 
call  just  poor  reporting  on  somebody's 
part. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Florida. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Reifel]. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing sordid  developments  in  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  case  and  the  almost  unbelievable 
tale  that  is  being  spun  by  these  revela- 
tions make  it  increasingly  clear  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  or  a 
duly  constituted  subcommittee  thereof 
ought  to  inquire  closely  into  the  matter. 

It  is  the  laws  originated  and  passed 
first  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture which  have  been  abused  and  vio- 
lated in  allowing  Mr.  Estes  to  amass  a 
personal  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  his  friends  and 
associates.  It  is  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  which  ought  to  look  into 
this  matter  with  a  view  to  preventing 
recurrence  of  these  abuses  in  the  han- 
dling of  cotton  allotments  or  other  com- 
modity programs. 

I  am  confident  that  the  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  extends  to  a  mere  handful 
of  Government  officials,  but  while  this 
cloud  of  distrust  hangs  over  the  entire 
Agriculture  Department  the  good  name 
of  dedicated,  loyal,  and  honest  civil 
servants  is  being  blackened.  Undoubt- 
edly those  same  attributes  could  be  as- 
signed to  the  vast  majority  of  political 
employees  within  the  Department,  but 
the  Billie  Sol  Elstes  case  casts  upon  them 
the  same  shadows  of  misimderstanding 
and  suspicion. 

It  is  to  clear  the  good  name  of  these 
coimtless  officials  and  employees  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  other  agencies  that 
complete  public  investigation  and  hear- 
ings should  be  carried  out  with  dispatch. 

The  best  Interests  of  the  public  would 
be  served  to  have  such  an  investigation 
and  hearings  made  by  the  committee 
most  affected  by  tills  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing. 

Once  the  culprits  are  ferreted  out  and 
removed,  no  matter  where  the  ax  falls 
within  whatever  party  or  administra- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  public  will 
reaffirm  its  confidence  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  dedicated  civil  service  em- 
ployees and  the  programs  and 'policies 
which  they  administer. 

Almost  a  quarter  century  of  my  life- 
time  was  devoted  to  Oovernment  service 
within  the  executive  branch,  some  of 
that  being  spent  as  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    I  am  privi- 


leged to  count  among  my  dearest  friends 
a  large  number  of  conscientious,  hard- 
working, honest  employees  of  that  De- 
partment. It  grieves  me  to  see  their 
names  and  reputations  held  up  to  public 
scorn  as  a  result  of  the  reflected  actions 
of  one  man  and  a  handful  of  officials 
whose  word  and  honor  can  be  bought 
with  the  dollar. 

In  South  Dakota  last  fall  we  expe- 
rienced an  unfortunate  incident  involv- 
ing the  same  Department  of  Agriculture 
agency  first  involved  in  tills  case,  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  An  exhibit  sponsored  by 
the  State  agricultural  stabilization  and 
corLservalion  committee  was  erected  at 
the  South  Dakota  State  Fair.  It  depict- 
ed a  derailed  train  meant  to  represent 
the  current  administration's  farm  pro- 
gram and  was  captioned  "Free  Enter- 
prise Wrecked  This  Train." 

The  citizenry  of  my  State  understand- 
ably was  concerned  at  an  agency  of  the 
f^ederal  Government  criticizing  the  basic 
American  institution  and  principle  of 
free  enterprise.  An  investigation  was 
held,  an  ASC  official  was  reprimanded 
and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

But  a  good  many  innocent  employees 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  were  inconven- 
ienced and  embarrassed  by  the  result- 
ant publicity,  and  it  gave  a  good  many 
critics  of  farm  programs  additional  am- 
munition. 

It  was  only  after  public  outcry  that 
this  administrative  investigation  was 
made  by  the  Department.  And  it  was 
only  after  congressional  prodding  that 
the  results  of  the  investigation  were  re- 
vealed in  full. 

I  subrrat  that  a  parallel  may  be  drawn 
bei^vvecn  these  two  cases.  The  public  in- 
teic;>t  will  not  be  served  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  investigating  ?tse1f  or 
by  the  President's  brother  investigating 
a  major  contributor  to  his  party  and 
supporter  of  his  administration. 

My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole]  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  trying 
to  clear  the  name  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  while  spurring  the  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  date.  I 
hope  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  will  reconsider  his  earlier  deci- 
sion and  permit  his  committee  to  enter 
into  this  investigation. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ORSOLINA   CIANFLONE 
'lALLONARDO 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  Private 
Calendar  No.  560  and  take  up  for  con- 
sideration the  bill  S.  1915,  for  the  relief 
of  Orsolina  Cianflone  lallonardo. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  Orso- 
lina  Clanflone  lallonardo  Is  deemed  to  b« 
within  the  purview  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  September  22,  1959  (Public  L,aw  86-363)  : 
provided.  That  the  natural  parent*  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entaKe,  be  accorded  any  right,  privllevje.  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  the  provisions  of  section 
24(a)(7)  of  the  Act  of  September  26.  1961 
(Stat.  667).  shaU  not  be  applicable  in  this 
case. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Add  the  following  two  new  sections 
"Sec  2  Por  the  purpose  of  the  Act  of 
September  77.  1959  (Public  Law  86  363 1 . 
Mrs  Chow  Chul  Ha  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  section  4  of  that  Act. 
and  the  provisions  of  section  24(ai(7)  of 
the  Act  of  September  26.  1961  (75  Stat 
857).    shall    be    Inappl, cable    in    this    case 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of 
April  13.  1962  (Private  Law  87  346). 
Giuseppe  Anlello  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  September  22.  1959  (Public 
Law  86-363).  and  the  provisions  of  section 
24(a)  i7)  of  the  Act  of  September  26.  1961 
(75  Stat  667).  shall  be  inapplicable  in  this 
Case  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orsolina 
Clanflone  lallonardo.  Mrs  Chow  Chui 
Ha,  and  Giu.<-eppe  Aniello  " 


NONJUDICIAL    PUNISHMENT 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R  11257' 
to  amend  section  815— article  15 — of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
nonjudicial  punishment,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration  of   the   bill    H.R.    11257,    with 
Mr    Rogers  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
£,'entleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rivers  1  is  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  !Mr. 
OsMERsl  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina   (Mr.  RrvERS  I 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  to  amend 
.section  815 — article  15 — of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  nonjuris- 
dictional  punishment. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  I  hope 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  long. 


hard  road  to  bring  about  much  needed 
changes  in  this  article  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

For  several  years,  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  the 
Judges  Advocates  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  have  all  endorsed 
the  principle  of  increasing  the  authority 
of  commanders  to  impose  punishment 
under  Article  15  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice 

Thus,  the  bill  before  you  today  in- 
creases the  authority  of  the  commanding 
officer  to  award  nonjudicial  punisliment 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  and  all  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  that  this  proj>osal 
will  be  of  great  benefit  U)  members  of 
the  uniformed  .services  who  may  run 
afoul  of  the  rules  and  regulation.-;  under 
which  uniformed  .)ersonne.  must  live 

The  committee  believes  that  the  adoj)- 
tion  of  the  propo.sed  lewuslation  may  well 
reduce,  and  perhaps  one  day  bring  about 
the  elimination  of,  summary  courts  mar- 
tial It  may  even  reduce  special  couit.< 
martial. 

I  would  now  like  to  briefly  explain 
existins^  law  and  how  we  propose  to 
chani^e  it  with  res^ard  to  the  puni.shment 
that  may  be  imposed  by  a  commanding 
officer 

At  the  out-set.  I  hope  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  talking  about  non- 
judicial punishment. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  talkint; 
about  a  court-martial 

We  are  talking  about  nonjudicial 
punishment  that  may  be  imposed  by  a 
commanding  officer.  An  individual  who 
is  punished  under  article  15  is  not  pre- 
sumed to  have  bwn  convicted  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner,  m  a  legal  .sen.se  In 
other  words,  the  record  of  punishment 
under  article  15  may  not  be  used  as  evi- 
dence of  a  prior  conviction  if  an  individ- 
lal  IS  later  court-martialed. 

I  think  It  IS  important  that  we  keep 
tliat  in  mind. 

Now  let  me  briefly  state  what  the  law 
permits  today  and  how  we  propose  to 
(■hani:;e  it. 

Officers  who  receive  punishment  under 
article  15.  first,  may  have  their  privile«es 
withheld  for  2  weeks;  or,  second,  they 
can  be  restricted  to  limits  with  or  with- 
out suspension  of  duty  for  2  weeks,  or, 
third,  they  can  be  required  to  forfeit  one- 
half  of  1  months  pay  if  the  punishment 
IS  imposed  by  an  officer  exercising  gen- 
eral court-martial  jurisdiction 

In  addition  to  one  of  these  punish- 
ments, an  officer  may  be  admoni.shed  or 
reprimanded 

In  the  proposed  legislation,  officers, 
first,  may  be  restricted  to  limits  with  or 
without  suspension  from  duty  for  30 
days,  or  up  to  60  days,  if  impo.sed  by  an 
officer  exercising  general  court-martial 
jurisdiction:  or,  second,  arrest  in  quar- 
ters for  30  days  if  imposed  by  an  officer 
exercising  general  court-martial  juris- 
diction; or,  third,  forfeiture  of  one-half 
month  s  pay  for  2  months,  if  imposed  by 
an  officer  exercising  general  court- 
martial  jurisdiction;  or,  fourth,  deten- 


tion of  one-half  month's  pay  for  3 
months  if  imposed  by  an  officer  exer- 
cising Keneral  court-martial  jurisdiction. 
Now  this  proposal  also  permits  one  or 
more  of  these  punishments  to  be  imposed. 
In  addition,  a  general  or  flag  officer.  In 
command,  can  imixjse  these  punish- 
ments. 

In  addition,  an  officer  may  receive  a 
reprimand  or  admonition 

Let  us  turn  to  the  important  feature  of 
this  prop)osal,  that  which  deals  with  the 
enlisted  personnel. 

Under  existing  law,  a  commanding  of- 
ficer may  only  do  one  of  five  things  to 
enlisted  per.sonnel  in  his  command: 
First,  he  may  restrict  the  man.  with  or 
without  .suspension  from  duty,  for  2 
week.^.  or  second,  he  may  award  him  ex- 
tra duties  for  2  weeks,  for  not  to  exceed 
2  hours  per  day;  or  third,  he  may  reduce 
him  to  the  next  inferior  grade  if  the 
yrade  from  which  the  man  is  demoted 
IS  established  by  the  command  or  equiva- 
lent or  lower  command;  or  fourth,  if 
the  man  is  aboard  a  vessel,  he  may  award 
him  confinement  on  bread  and  water  for 
not  to  exceed  3  days,  or  fifth,  confine- 
ment for  7  days 

Now  here  is  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem 

For  all  practical  purposes,  a  command- 
ing officer  today  is  lunited  in  the  amount 
of  puni.shment  he  can  award,  to  extra 
police  duties  or  restriction,  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  he  may  reduce  the  man  if  the 
reduction  i.s  from  a  grade  which  was  es- 
tabh.shed  by  the  command 

As  a  result,  the  commanding  officers 
today,  for  practical  purjw.ses,  do  one  of 
three  thing.s  First,  they  either  award 
the  man  a  court-martial,  which  remains 
on  his  record  and  may  be  u.sed  as  a  prior 
conviction  for  any  future  ofTenses.  or 
.second,  th(\v  reduce  him  in  k'rade.  which 
can  be  a  continuing  punishment,  because 
of  the  slowness  of  promotion,  or  third. 
they  can  accept  the  mans  excuse  and 
award  no  puni.shment  whatsoever,  which 
obviously  can  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
di-scipline  in  the  command. 

This  Is  the  area  which  everyone  con- 
versant with  the  subject  agrees  must  be 
chanued. 

At  thLs  iwint.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
many  of  the  changes  that  are  proposed 
in  the  bill  before  us  were  suggested  by 
the  American  Legion,  are  concurred  in 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  and 
other  organizations,  and  have  the  com- 
plete concurrence  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

The  authority  to  award  bread  and  wa- 
ter for  3  days  will  be  continued.  But 
for  the  first  time  we  have  introduced  a 
difTerence  in  the  amount  of  punishment 
that  can  be  awarded  by  majors  or  lieu- 
tenant commanders  and  above,  and  the 
le.sser  punishment  which  can  be  awarded 
bv  officers  below  the  crade  of  major  or 
lieutenant  commander 

Officers  below  the  grades  of  major  or 
lieutenant  commander  may  award  one 
or  more  of  the  following  punishments: 
P^rst  7  days'  correctional  custody;  sec- 
ond, loss  of  7  days'  pay;  third,  reduction 
to  the  next  inferior  pay  grade  if  the 
grade  from  which  demoted  Is  within 
the  promotion  authority  of  the  officer 
awarding   the   reduction;    fourth,   extra 
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duties  for  14  days;  fifth,  restriction  for 
14  days;  or  sixth,  detention  of  14  days' 
pay. 

If  the  officer  Imposing  the  punishment 
is  in  the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant 
commander  or  above,  he  may  award  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  First,  confine 
the  individual  to  bread  and  water  for  3 
days  if  at>oard  a  ship;  second,  place  the 
ofiender  in  correctional  custody  for  up 
to  30  days;  third,  fine  the  individual  a 
half -month's  pay  tor  2  months;  fourth, 
award  extra  duties  for  45  days;  fifth, 
award  restriction  to  specified  limits,  with 
or  without  suspension  of  duty  for  60 
days;  sixth,  detain  one-half  month's  pay 
for  3  months;  or  seventh,  reduce  the  man 
to  the  lowest  or  any  intermediate  pay 
tirade,  if  the  grade  from  which  demoted 
is  within  the  promotion  authority  of  the 
officer  imposing  the  punishment.  How- 
ever, an  enlisted  man  In  a  pay  grade 
above  E-4  may  not  be  reduced  more 
than  two  pay  grades. 

Now  as  I  have  stated,  the  officer  who 
imposes  this  punishment  can  impose  one 
or  more  of  these  punishments.  But 
when  he  imposes  more  than  one  punish- 
ment Involving  loss  of  Uberty  or  loss  or 
detention  of  pay.  he  must  apportion  the 
punishments.  By  that  I  mean  he  can 
not  fine  an  individual  the  maximum 
amount  and  at  the  same  time  detain  the 
maximum  amount  authorized.  Likewise, 
he  could  not  restrict  an  individual  for 
the  maximum  period  and  at  the  same 
time  place  him  in  correctional  custody 
for  the  nuLximum  period.  Instead,  he 
would  have  to  apportion  the  punishment 
on  the  basis  of  equivalents. 

In  other  words,  1  day  of  correctional 
custody  Is  equivalent  to  1  ',2  days  of 
police  duties,  and  1  day  of  correctional 
custody  is  equal  to  2  days'  restriction. 
Or  the  forfeiture  of  1  days  pay  is  equiva- 
lent to  IMi  days"  detention  of  pay. 

Note  that  I  said  "correctional  cus- 
tody." 

The  only  time  an  individual  may  be 
confined,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
is  when  he  is  aboard  a  vessel.  , 

At  all  other  times  the  individual  will 
be  placed  in  correctional  custody;  and 
this  means,  in  the  bill,  that  "the  physical 
restraint  of  a  person  during  duty  or  non- 
duty  hours.  If  practicable,  correctional 
custody  will  not  be  served  in  immediate 
association  of  persons  awaiting  trial  or 
held  in  confinement  pursuant  to  trial  by 
court-martiai." 

For  the  first  time,  the  law  will  recog- 
nize detention  of  pay  as  a  punishment. 

It  is  authorized  in  the  manual,  but  It 
is  seldom  used.  By  placing  it  in  a  statute 
we  hope  that  greater  use  will  be  made  of 
detention  of  pay. 

Detention  of  pay  simply  means  that  an 
individual  will  not  draw  the  amount  de- 
tained for  a  stated  period  of  time,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  1  year,  and/or  the  expira- 
tion of  his  enlistment,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

There  is  another  important  feature  of 
this  bill  which  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  those  who  may  be  punished 
under  article  15.    This  is  section  815(d). 

Today  the  law  provides  with  regard  to 
suspension,  mitigation,  and  remission  of 
punishments  that  the  officer  who  im- 
poses  the  punishment  or  his  superior 


may  suspend,  set  aside,  or  remit  any 
part  or  amount  of  the  punishment  and 
restore  all  rights,  privileges,  and  property 
affected. 

In  1957,  the  Comptroller  General  ruled 
that  if  an  enlisted  man  was  demoted 
under  article  15,  the  reviewing  officer  or 
the  superior  officer  could  not  set  aside, 
or  remit,  or  susp)end,  the  demotion,  since 
the  demotion  had  actually  been  executed. 

The  bill  before  us  allows  the  officer 
who  has  imix>sed  the  punishment  to  sus- 
E>end  any  part  of  the  selrtence  proba- 
tlonally,  whether  executed  or  not.  And 
in  addition,  the  reviewing  authority  may 
susp>end  probationally,  or  set  aside,  or 
remit,  all  or  any  part  of  the  punishment 
whether  executed  or  not. 

In  other  words,  if  a  man  is  legally 
demoted  by  his  commanding  officer  vm- 
der  existing  law,  and  the  next  superior 
officer  feels  that  the  punishment  is  too 
severe  for  the  offense  committed,  he  can- 
no  ;,  today,  restore  the  man  to  the  grade 
from  which  he  was  demoted. 

The  only  thing  that  the  superior  offi- 
cer can  do  today  is  recommend  the  man 
for  promotion,  and  this  may  take  a  long 
time  to  accomplish. 

But  under  this  section  of  the  proposal, 
the  officer  who  awards  the  punishment 
may  place  the  man  on  probation  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  in  grade,  and 
the  reviewing  officer,  or  the  senior  offi- 
cer, may  restore  the  man  to  the  grade 
from  wliich  demoted,^  without  loss  ''of 
pay  or  loss  of  time  in  grade,  and  with- 
out having  to  wait  for  a  promotion 
vacancy. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  significant 
section  and  should  eliminate  a  great 
inequity  which  exists  today. 

There  is  one  other  provision  ^rwhich 
I  think  is  quite  important,  dealing  with 
the~rightjtof  appeal. 

All    persons    today    may    appeal    thfr- 
punishment  awarded  under  article  15. 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  legal  review  of  the  case. 

Under  proposed  article  815(e)  of  the 
bill  before  us,  all  persons  may  still  ap- 
peal the  punishment  awarded  to  them, 
but  if  the  punishment  awarded  exceeds 
the  maximum  punishment  that  may  be 
imposed  by  an  ^officer  below  the  grade, 
that  is,  if  the  punishment  is  in  excess  of 
7  days'  confinement,  or^  days'  forfeiture 
of  pay,  or  detention  of  pay  for  more 
than  14  days,  then  the  case  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Army, 
or  Air  Force,  a  law  specialist  of  the  Navy 
or  Coast  Guard,  or  a  lawyer  of  the 
Marine  Corps, 

This  summarizes  the  proposal  before 
us. 

This  bill  has  the  approval  of  all  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  will  be  affected 
by  it,  as  well  as  various  legal  associations 
and  the  American  Legion. 

We  believe  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  the  present  deficiencies  that 
exist  in  article  15  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
obligation  to  the  House  to  point  to  the 


fact  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
not  a  tourist  passing  through  the  Capitol, 
he  is  not  a  new  Member,  he  is  the  one 
and  only,  the  inimitable,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  with  a  haircut,  the 
first  one  in  22  years.    »- 

I  confess  that  I  am  impressed  by  the 
air  of  youthful  vigor  which  this  new 
hairdo  imparts,  but  I  am  a  little  sad- 
dened by  what  appears  to  be  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  rugged  in- 
dividualism left  on  the  Democratic  side. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  still  is  some 
adherence  to  individualism  on  the  Re- 
publican side  and  I  urge  my  Republican 
colleagues  to  insist  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  our  friend  Lts 
Arends,  not  give  up  his  locks  in  this  new  V 
leaning  toward  conformity. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  there  may  be 
something  of  a  Ss^nson  and  Delilah  situ- 
ation here,  I  have  not  heard  the  whole 
story,  nor  do  I  seek  information  not 
rightfully  mine,  for  I  ijjould  be  first  to 
admit  I  do  not  qualify  as  an  expert  on 
hair. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
With  that  I  agree.  *• 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  at 
this  time.  All  of  us  who  have  dealt 
with  matters  pertaining  to  military  jus- 
tice through  the  years  realize  there  Is 
a  need  for  a  modification  of  present  leg- 
islation. There  is  a  need  for  simplifi- 
cation, ^or  placing  responsibility  where 
responsibility  more  properly  rests.  I 
am  convinced  that  tmder  this  bill  fine 
young  men  will  escape  bearing  a  mark 
on  their  record  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
that  matters  of  discipline  will  be  better 
handled  with  less  injury  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  the  service  if  this  bill  is 
passed. 

Mr.   RIVERS  of  SoutJi  Carolina.     I  • 
thank  the  gentleman. 

May  I  say  that  taking  note  of  my 
appearance  now  or  at  any  time,  is  the 
first  time  in  23  years  the  gentleman 
ever  noticed  me,  and  I  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

They  say  one  is  silly  to  resist  a  change. 
I  do  not.  I  do  not  resist  change  all  the 
time,  because  a  foolish  consistency  is 
the  hobgoblin  of  a  small  mind.  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that  while  I  have 
my  summer  appearance,  when  the  frost 
is  on  the  pumpkin  I  will  be  back  at  the 
same  old  stand. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Just  one  question. 
I  wonder  if  \he  gentleman  has  noticed 
any  lack  of  power  since  he  has  shorn  his 
locks. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  respond  to  the  gentleman  by  saying 
that  everyb(xiy's  business  is  nobody's 
business. 

Let  me  get  back  to  this  bill  and  quit 
all  of  the  foolishness.  Nobody  is  against 
this  bill.    Everybody  is  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Gladly. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  think  that  this  bill  will  place  in  the 
hands  of  military  ofBcers — and  it  does 
substantially  increase  the  penalties  that 
can  be  meted  out  by  individuals — he  does 
not  think  it  will  place  in  the  hands  of 
officers  too  much  power,  does  he? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna.  Oh. 
ro.  Every  responsible  organization 
f  ivors  this,  because  the  only  alternative 
that  an  officer  now  has  for  a  mischief- 
maker  or  a  fellow  who  is  always  in  trou- 
ble is  to  convene  a  summary  court. 
This  is  deterrent  legislation.  Now.  he 
can  always  appeal.  Furthermore,  he 
does  not  have  to  accept  this  punishment 
unless  he  is  in  the  Navy  and  a  ship  is 
generally  out  in  the  ocean,  and  he  can- 
not do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  trust  the  gentleman's 
committee  will  watch  the  operation  on 
the  basis  of  the  changes  suggested  very 
closely 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
shall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Because,  as  I  say.  it 
does  provide  for  substantial  increases  in 
penalties  that  may  be  meted  out  by  mili- 
tary officers. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Let 
me  say  this  to  the  gentleman  Under 
the  decisions,  that  is  once  a  reduction 
has  been  executed,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  ruled  it  may  not  be  re- 
mitted or  changed,  but  under  this  legis- 
lation the  man  can  be  restored  Under 
this  proposal  a  man  can  be  demoted  and 
a  superior  officer  can  restore  him.  He 
cannot  do  it  now 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  good  bill 
and  It  will  save  many  young  men  Your 
office  and  my  office  and  the  committee 
is  loaded  with  mcidents  where  the  only 
alternative  was  to  bring  these  boys  into 
court.  This  will  avoid  that  and  save 
the  young  man 

Mr.  GROSS  But  I  assume  the  pri- 
mary purpose  for  legislation  of  this  kind 
is  to  provide  better  discipline;  is  that  not 
true' 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Bet- 
ter discipline  and  also  better  ways  to  de- 
ter these  boys  and  keep  them  headed 
away  from  this  court  of  record  which 
they  cannot  change.  The  distinguisluHl 
Chairman  from  California  has  been 
years  trying  to  get  some  of  these  courts 
martial  decisions  changed  by  statute 
However,  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  it 
This  will  help  to  avoid  that. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  this  legislation 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  abolition  of  sun.- 
mary  courts-martial.  This  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Legion 
favors  it.  the  American  Bar  Association 
favors  it.  the  Bar  Associations  of  New 
York  State,  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals and  various  other  subdivisions 
favor  It  In  fact,  everyone  favors  it. 
This  is  unanimous  legislation. 

Mr  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vieldinc  to  me, 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time 

Mr  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  11257. 


Little  can  be  added  to  the  very  com- 
plete and  accurate  description  of  the 
proposed  legislation  just  presented  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers  1. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  obtain  unanimity 
of  opinion  when  dealing  with  a  matter 
of  military  justice.  However,  this  pro- 
posed letjislation  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  all  who 
have  been  asstKiated  with  military  ju.s- 
tice.  Everyone  who  is  familiar  with 
military  justice  is  in  agreement  that  the 
one  weak  provision  in  existing  law  is  that 
dealing  with  the  authority  of  the  com- 
manding officer  to  impose  punishment 
for  minor  infractions  of  discipline. 

Today,  the  commanding  officer,  fe  r 
practical  purix)ses.  can  either  reduce  a 
man  in  grade,  which  is  a  very  lasting 
punishment,  or  he  can  restrict  him  or 
impose  extra  duties  for  2  weeks,  which  in 
many  cases  is  an  inadequate  type  of 
punishment  for  the  offense  involved. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  only  al- 
ternative left  to  the  commanding  officer 
is  to  award  an  offender  a  court-martial 

Now  let  me  repeat  that  under  existing 
law.  the  commanding  officer  can  either 
award  a  court-martial  or  he  can  reduce 
a  man  in  grade,  which  may  have  a  very 
lasting  effect  uixm  his  career  and  his 
pay 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  nonjudicial  punishment  In  other 
words,  the  punishment  that  can  be 
awarded  under  existing  law,  as  well  as 
that  suggested  in  the  proposed  leL;isla- 
tion   does  not  involve  a  court-martial 

When  a  commandmt;  officer  punushcs 
someone  under  article  15.  this  does  not 
become  a  permanent  part  of  his  military 
record  and  docs  not  constitute  a  convic- 
tion As  a  result  it  caruiot  Ix"  u.st-d  as 
evidence  of  a  prior  conviction  in  a  future 
court-martial  Tins  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  individual  since  conviction 
by  a  court-martial  may  adver.sely  affect 
his  military  and  civilian  career  and  may 
well  affect  the  type  of  dischart-e  that 
he  receives  ui>nn  completing  his  military 
service 

Thus,  the  proposed  iet'islation  will  per- 
mit the  commanding  officer  to  award 
adequate  punishment  but  may  well 
eliminate  the  present  summary  court- 
martial,  which  IS  used  so  extcn.^ively  m 
military  discipline  today 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  pointed  out.  we  have 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  legislation 
many  suggestions  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  whose  special  commute*'  ha.s 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Among  other  things,  in  this  bill,  we 
distinguish  between  the  type  of  punish- 
ment that  may  be  awarded  by  a  com- 
pany grade  officer  and  the  type  that 
may  be  awarded  by  a  field  grade  officer 
This  will  protect  the  Individual  against 
the  possibility  of  unreasonable  punish- 
ment being  awarded  by  a  well  meaning 
but  relatively  immature  officer. 

We  have  also  improved  the  appeal 
process 

Also,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  au- 
thorized the  commanding  officer  to  de- 
tain pay.     This  can   be  done  today   by 


regulations,  but  it  is  not   contained   in 
the  law  and  thus  is  rarely  used. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion IS  endorsed  by  many  legal  groups, 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  by  the 
Judge  Advocates  General  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  P^orce,  by  tbe  American 
Ijcgiun.  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  many  others. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion should  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
man  m  service  who  gets  into  minor 
troubles  because  it  will  permit  the  com- 
manding officer  to  award  a  suitable  pun- 
ishment without  subjecting  him  to  a 
court-martial  with  a  resulting  black 
mark  on  his  record.  At  the  same  time 
It  should  expedite  military  discipline  by 
reducing  the  number  of  courts-martial 
that  are  awarded. 

Thus,  the  propo.sed  legislation  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  officer  and  enlisted 
man  alike.  At  the  same  time  it  will  im- 
prove discipline  and  the  overall  admin- 
istration of  military  justice. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
iMr   Bennett! 

Mr.  BENNEIT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Chauman.  HR  11257  is  a  bill  to  in- 
crea.s.'  the  authority  of  military  com- 
manders to  deal  with  minor  offenses  and 
(li.sc'iplinary  infractions  in  the  Armed 
P'orces  by  the  use  of  "nonjudicial"  pun- 
ishment rather  than  courts-martial. 

As  many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
recall  in  19.')0  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  recommended,  and  the  Con- 
gress enacted,  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  That  code  provided  a 
comprehensive  body  of  disciplinary  and 
criminal  law  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
established  a  court-martial  system  to 
try  ca>f.s  arising  in  the  military  services 

In  addition,  however,  article  15  of 
that  code  provided  a  means  whereby 
military  commanders  could  deal  with 
minor  mfractiojis  of  discipline  without 
ri'.sort  to  criminal  law  proces.ses.  I'nder 
that  article,  commanders  them.selves  can 
impose  specified  limited  punishments  for 
minor  offenses  and  infractions  of  dis- 
cipline In  general,  the  punishments 
authorized  to  be  imposed  consist  of  with- 
holding of  privilewtes.  restriction  to  lim- 
its, or  I'xtra  duties  for  not  more  than  2 
wteks,  a  reduction  of  one  pay  grade,  or, 
m  the  case  of  ofTicers.  forfeiture  of  one- 
half  of  1  month's  pay 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
has  now  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
11  years,  during  which  time  no  substan- 
tial chanyes  have  been  made  to  It.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  code  has  proved  to  be 
a  noteworthy  lemslative  achievement, 
which  has  uiven  to  the  Armed  Forces  a 
system  of  military  justice  that  not  only 
enables  commanders  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  military  discipline,  but  also 
preserves  to  the  Individual  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can concepts  of  fairness  and  rights  of 
the  individual. 

The  use  of  nonuidicial  punishment  has 
also  proved  to  be  a  valuable  procedure. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  military  com- 
mander, it  enables  him  to  preserve  and 
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maintain  discipline  by  dealing  with  mi- 
nor infractions  expeditiously.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  affected.  Is  the  fact  that 
punishment  Imposed  under  article  15 
does  not  leave  the  stigma  of  a  criminal 
conviction  on  his  record.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  nonjudicial  pun- 
ishment, as  its  name  implies,  is  not  con- 
sidered in  any  manner  as  a  conviction 
or  as  a  criminal  proceeding,  but  is  strict- 
ly an  administrative  disciplinary  meas- 
ure. 

During  the  past  11  years,  however, 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  too 
great  a  gap  between  the  relatively  minor 
punishments  that  can  be  imposed  under 
article  15  and  the  punishments  imposable 
by  means  of  courts -martial.  This  re- 
sults in  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  com- 
manders to  utilize  punishment  under 
article  15 — which  is  so  restrictive  as  to 
be  unsatisfactorj  as  an  eCTective  dis- 
ciplinary deterrent — and  instead  to 
refer  the  case  to  a  summary  court- 
martial,  with  its  attendant  stigma  of  a 
criminal  conviction. 

This  bill  would  close  the  gap  by  giving 
to  designated  military  commanders  pun- 
ishment powers  substantially  the  same 
as  those  now  exercisable  by  a  summary 
court-martial.  Commanders  can  there- 
by use  nonjudicial  punishment  as  a 
means  to  deal  with  virtually  all  minor 
ofTenses  that  arise  in  their  commands, 
with  a  consequent  decrease  in — and  per- 
haps eventual  elimination  of — the  sum- 
mary court-martial. 

When  the  original  bill,  H.R.  7656. 
was  considered  in  committee,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  certain  limitations  and 
safeguards  for  the  individual  should  be 
written  into  the  law  itself.  These 
amendments  were  made  and  are  incor- 
porated in  a  clean  bill,  H.R.  11257,  that 
is  now  before  you.  Essentially,  such 
limitations  and  safeguards  delineate  in 
detail  the  punishments  that  may  be  im- 
posed, provide  that  the  maximum  au- 
thorized punishments  can  be  imposed 
only  by  officers  in  the  grades  of  major, 
lieutenant  commander,  or  above,  who 
have  greater  maturity  and  experience, 
and  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
appeal  and  legal  review. 

The  principle  of  increasing  the  au- 
thority of  commanders  under  article  15 
has  been  urged  frequently  by  reputable 
bar  and  veterans'  associations — includ- 
ing the  American  Legion,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Judge 
Advocates  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Committee. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  In  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  those  bodies, 
and  has  the  complete  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  each  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill,  and 
I  strongly  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
816  (article  15)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  816.  Art.  15.  Commanding  ofBcers  nonjudi- 
cial punishment 

"(a)  TJnder  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  and  under  such  addi- 
tional regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  limitations  may  be 
placed  on  the  powers  granted  by  this  article 
with  respect  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  pun- 
ishment authorized,  the  categories  of  com- 
manding ofBcers  and  warrant  officers  exercis- 
ing command  authorized  to  exercise  those 
powers,  the  applicability  of  this  article  to  an 
accused  who  demands  trial  by  court-martial. 
and  the  kinds  of  courts-martial  to  which  the 
care  may  be  referred  upon  such  a  demand. 
Under  similar  regulations,  rules  may  be  pre- 
scribed with  respect  to  the  suspension  of 
punishments  authorized  hereunder.  If  au- 
thorized by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, a  conunandlng  officer  exercising  gen- 
eral court-martial  Jurisdiction  or  an  officer 
of  general  or  flag  rank  In  command  may  dele- 
gate his  powers  under  this  article  to  a  prin- 
cipal assijBtant. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  Uils 
section,  any  commanding  officer  may,  in  ad- 
dition to  or  In  lieu  of  admonition  or  repri- 
mand. Impose  one  or  more  of  the  following 
disciplinary  punishments  for  minor  offenses 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  court-mar- 
tial— 

'■  ( 1 )   upon  officers  of  his  command — 

"(A)  restriction  to  certain  specified  limits, 
with  or  without  suspension  from  duty,  for 
not  more  than  30  consecutive  days; 

"(B)  If  Imposed  by  an  officer  exercising 
general  court-martial  Jurisdiction  or  an  offi- 
cer  of  general   or  flag  rank   In  conunand — 

"(I)  arrest  In  quarters  for  not  more  than 
30  consecutive  days; 

"(II)  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  one  month's  pay  per  month  for  two 
months; 

"(111)  restriction  to  certain  specified  lim- 
its, with  or  without  suspension  from  duty, 
for  not  more  than  60  consecutive  days; 

"(iv)  detention  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  one  month's  pay  per  month  for  three 
months, 

"(2)  upon  other  personnel  of  his  com- 
mand— 

"(A)  If  Imposed  upon  a  person  attached  to 
or  embarked  In  a  vessel,  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  or  diminished  rations  for 
not  more  than  three  consecutive  days; 

"(B)  correctional  custody  for  not  more 
than  seven  consecutive  days; 

"(C)  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  seven 
days'  pay; 

"(D)  reduction  to  the  next  Inferior  pay 
grade.  If  the  grade  from  which  demoted  Is 
within  the  promotion  authority  of  the  officer 
Imposing  the  reduction  or  any  officer  subor- 
dinate to  the  one  who  imposes  the  reduction; 

"(E)  extra  duties,  Including  fatigue  or 
other  duties,  for  not  more  than  14  consecu- 
tive dajrs; 

"(P)  restriction  to  certain  specified  lim- 
its, with  or  without  suspension  from  duty, 
for  not  more  than  14  consecutive  da3r8; 

"(G)   detention  of  not  more  than  14  dajm' 

pay. 

"(H)  If  Imposed  by  an  cflcer  of  the  grade 
of  major  or  lieutenant  commander,  ot 
above — 

"(I)  the  punishment  authorized  under 
subsection  (b)  (2)  (A); 

"(1)  correctional  custody  for  not  more 
than  30  consecutive  days; 

"(111)  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  one  month's  pay  per  month  for  two 
months; 

"(Iv)  reduction  to  the  lowest  or  any  in- 
termediate   pay    grade.    If    the    grade    from 


which  demoted  Is  within  the  promotion  au- 
thority of  the  officer  imposing  the  reduc- 
tion or  any  officer  subordinate  to  the  one 
who  imposes  the  reduction,  but  an  enlisted 
member  In  a  pay  grade  above  E-4  may  not  be 
reduced  more  than  two  pay  grades; 

"(v)  extra  duties.  Including  fatigue  or 
other  duties,  for  not  more  than  45  consecu- 
tive days; 

"(vl)  restrictions  to  certain  specified 
limits,  with  or  without  sufpeifkion  from 
duty,  for  not  more  than  60  consecutive 
days; 

"(vll)  detention  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  month's  pay  j>er  month  for  three 
months. 

Detention  of  pay  shall  be  for  a  stated  period 
of  not  more  than  one  year  but  if  the  of- 
fender's term  of  senrice  expires  earlier,  the 
detention  shall  terminate  upon  that  expira- 
tion. No  two  or  more  of  the  punishments 
of  arrest  In  quarters,  confinement  on  bread 
and  water  or  diminished  rations,  correc- 
tional custody,  extra  duties,  and  restriction 
may  be  combined  to  run  "consecutively  in  the 
maximum  amount  imposable  for  each. 
Whenever  any  of  those  punishments  are 
combined  to  run  consecutively^  there  must 
be  an  apportionment.  In  addition,  forfeiture 
of  pay  may  not  be  combined  with  detention 
of  pay  without  an  apportionment.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subjection,  'correctional 
custody'  is  the  physical  restraint  of  a  per- 
son during  duty  or  nonduty  hours  and  may 
Include  extra  duties,  fatigue  duties,  or  hard 
labor.  If  practicable,  correctional  custody 
will  not  be  served  In  immediate  association 
with  persons  awaiting  trial  or  held  in  con- 
finement pursuant  to  trial  by  court-martial. 
"(c)  An  officer  in  charge  may  Impose  upon 
enlitted  memi>ers  assigned  to  the  unit  of 
which  he  Is  In  charge  such  of  the  punish- 
ments authorized  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
(A)-(G)  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
specifically  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(d)  The  officer  who  imposes  the  punish- 
ment authorized  In  subsection  ( b ) ,  or  his 
successor  In  conunand,  may,  at  any  time, 
suspend  probationally  any  p&it  or  amount 
of  the  unexecuted  punishment  Imposed  and 
may  suspend  probationally  a  reduction  In 
grade  or  a  forfeiture  Imposed  under  sub- 
section (b),  whether  or  not  executed.  In 
addition,  he  may,  at  any  time,  remit  or 
mitigate  any  part  or  amount  of  the  un- 
executed punishment  Imposed  and  may  set 
aside  In  whole  or  In  part  the  punlshmenf, 
whether  executed  or  unexecuted,  and  re- 
store all  rights,  privileges,  and  property  af- 
fected. He  may  also  mitigate  reduction  In 
grade  to  forfeiture  or  detention  of  pay. 
When  mitigating — 

"(1)    arrest  In  quarters  to  restriction; 

"(2)    confinement  on  bread  arul  water  or 

diminished  rations  to  correctional  custody; 

"(3)    correctional  custody  or  confinement 

on  bread  and  water  or  diminished  rations  to 

extra  duties  or  restriction,  or  both;  or 

"(4)  extra  duties  to  restriction; 
the  mitigated  punishment  shall  not  be  for 
a  greater  period  than  the  punishment  miti- 
gated. When  mitigating  forfeiture  of  pay  to 
detention  of  pay,  the  amount  of  the  deten- 
tion shall  not  be  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  forfeiture.  When  mitigating  reduc- 
tion In  grade  to  forfeiture  or  detention  of 
pay,  the  amount  of  the  forfeltiire  or  deten- 
tion shaU  not  be  greater  than  the  amount 
that  could  have  been  imposed  initially  un- 
der this  article  by  the  officer  who  Imposed 
the  punishment  mitigated. 

"(e)  A  person  punished  under  this  article 
who  considers  his  punishment  unjust  or 
disproportionate  to  the  offense  may,  through 
the  proper  channel,  appeal  to  the  next 
superior  authority.  The  appeal  shall  be 
promptly  forwarded  and  decided,  but  the 
person  punished  may  In  the  meantime  be 
required  to  undergo  the  punishment  ad- 
Judged.  The  superior  authority  may  exer- 
cise  the  same   powers  with  respect  to   the 
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Ik  Impoaed  as  may  b«  azerdaed  un- 
der aubaaettop  (d)  by  tba  oOoer  who  Im- 
poaad  tlM  puiHatimant.  Bafora  acting  on  an 
appaal  from  a  punlahmant  of — 

"(1)  arraat  In  qtiartars  for  mora  than 
aeven  daya; 

"(3)  oorracUonal  custody  for  mora  than 
aevan  daya; 

"(3)    forfeiture  of  more  t&an  ae^en  daya' 

pay. 

"(4)  reduction  of  one  or  more  pay  gradea 
from    tha    fourth    or   a    higher    pay    grade; 

"(5)  extra  duties  for  more  than  14  daya; 
I     "(6)  reatrlctlon  for  more  than  14  days;  or 

"(7)  detention  of  more  than  14  days'  pay: 
the  authority  who  la  to  act  on  the  appeal 
ahall  rafer  the  caae  to  a  Judge  advocate  of 
the  Army  or  Air  Force,  a  law  specialist  of  the 
Mavy,  or  a  law  speclallat  or  lawyer  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  or  Treasury  De- 
partment for  consideration  and  advice,  and 
may  ao  refer  the  case  upon  appeal  from  any 
punishment  imposed  under  subsection   (b) 

"(f)  The  Impoaltlon  and  enforcement  of 
disciplinary  punishment  under  this  article 
for  any  act  or  omission  is  not  a  bar  to  trial 
by  court-nuu^lal  for  a  serious  crime  or  of- 
fense grow  ng  out  of  the  same  act  or  (  mls- 
alon,  and  not  properly  punishable  under 
this  article;  but  the  fact  that  a  disciplinary 
punishment  has  been  enforced  may  be 
shown  by  the  accused  upon  trial,  and  when 
ao  shown  shall  be  considered  In  determining 
the  measure  of  punishment  to  be  adjudged 
In  the  event  of  a  finding  of  guilty 

"(g)  The  Secretary  concerned  may,  by 
regulation,  prescribe  the  form  of  records  to 
be  kept  of  proceedings  under  this  article  and 
may  also  prescribe  that  certain  categories 
of  those  proceedings  shall  be  In  writing  " 

6wc.  a.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  RTVEEiS  of  South  Carolina  (inter- 
rupting the  reading  of  the  bill>.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RoGsas  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  havln?  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  'H.R.  11257)  to  amend 
section  815  (art.  15)  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  nonjudicial 
punishment,  and  for  other  puiiposes  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  633.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SPECIAL     ALLOWANCES    FOR    CER- 
TAIN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICERS 
Mr     O'NEILL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 


call  up  House  Resolution  63 1  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
10195)  to  validate  payments  of  certain  spe- 
cial station  per  diem  allowances  and  certain 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  made  In  good 
faith  to  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranklni?  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  631  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10195. 
a  bill  to  validate  payments  of  certain 
special  station  per  diem  allowances  and 
certain  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
made  in  good  faith  to  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10195  is  to  vali- 
date payments  of  special  station  per  diem 
allowances  for  quarters  made  before 
January  1,  1959,  to  commissioned  offlcers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  havlnK 
Alaska  as  their  permanent  duty  station 
at  the  time  of  payment,  which  payments 
were  not  valid  because  the  officers  oc- 
cupied Government  rental  quarters  at 
less  than  their  ba.sic  allow  ance  for  quar- 
ters: and  payments  of  basic  allowancos 
for  quarters  made  before  February  1. 
1959,  to  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  occupying  Govern- 
ment rental  quarters  at  Indian  health 
facilities,  which  pasmients  were  not  valid 
because  such  quarters  were  adequate 
public  quarters.  The  bill  would  further 
authorize  the  refund  of  any  amounts  re- 
paid by  the  officers  as  the  result  of  this 
sequence  of  events  upon  application 
made  in  one  year. 

Relief  would  be  extended  to  just  67 
officers  who  would  otherwise  be  held  li- 
able to  refund  a  total  of  $40,562  10 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hoiise  Resolution  631. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  my  colleague 
on  the  Rules  Committee,  has  explained 
very  well  the  provisions  of  this  rule 
This  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  legislative  committee  and  it  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  involves  only  some  $40,500  in 
funds  which  had  been  paid  to  certain 
public  officials  under  the  Impression  that 
the  payments  were  according  to  law.  to 
meet  their  actual  exp)enses  only. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  either  the 
rule  or  the  bill. 


Mr.  OTJEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


DISASTER  RELIEF— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.'NO.  405) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  required  by  section  8  of 
such  law. 

Funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance 
determined  eligible  under  this  authority 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 

JoHw  F.  Kxttrmr. 
The  Whitk  Hotrsr.  May  IS.  1962. 


SPECIAL    ALLOWANCES     FOR     CER- 
TAIN PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICERS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  (HR.  10195'  to  validate  pay- 
ments of  certain  special  station  per  diem 
allowances  and  certain  basic  allowances 
for  quarters  made  In  good  faith  to  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.   10195.  with 
Mr    BoLAND  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing' of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  LANE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
.self  .such  time  as  I  may  corosume. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill.  H.R.  10195. 
seeks  to  validate  Alaska  special  per  diem 
allowance  for  quarters  and  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  at  Indian  health 
facilities  here  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill  was  filed  as  the  result  of  ex- 
ecutive communication  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  a  Rroup  of  67  public  health  offlcers 
will  be  relieved  of  payment  of  quarters 
allowances,  which  were  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practices,  but  which 
were  subsequently  declared  to  be  im- 
proper for  the  rca.son  that  new  quarters 
had  been  provided. 

The  providing  of  these  new  quarters 
prompted  reexamination  and  the  impo- 
sition of  the  liability  to  refund  these 
payments  The  amount  of  money  paid 
to  these  officers  was  $40,562.10  of  which 
only  $2.717  57  has  been  refunded  to  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  H.R.  10195  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  relieve  a  group  of  Public  Health 
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Service  officers  of  liability  resulting  from 
the  retroactive  effect  of  a  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  the  De- 
partment's interpretation  of  the  law  as 
to  quarters  allowances.  While  these  offi- 
cers had  occupied  quarters  on  a  rental 
basis  at  Indian  health  facilities  and  in 
Alaska  and  were  paid  quarters  allow- 
ances or  special  station  per  diem  allow- 
ances on  the  strength  of  a  1945  law — 
Public  Law  120  of  the  79th  Congress  (37 
U.S.C.  111(a)) — which  expressly  pro- 
vided that  personnel  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  quarters  allowances  while  occu- 
pying rental  quarters,  the  Comptroller 
General's  decision  held  that  other  laws, 
in  particular  Public  Law  85-241  enacted 
in  1957.  required  that  quarters  surveyed 
and  ^ound  to  be  adequate  should  be  fur- 
nished rent  free  and  during  occupancy 
p>ersonnel  would  not  be  entitled  to  quar- 
ters allowances.  This  bill  is  necessary 
because  the  officers  are  required  to  re- 
turn the  difference  between  the  rentals 
and  the  allowances  for  periods  before  the 
quarters  were  surveyed  and  found  to  be 
adequate  under  newly  promulgated  reg- 
ulations. In  fact,  while  the  survey  was 
made  in  1958  and  the  quarters  desig- 
nated as  adequate  on  February  1,  1959, 
the  health  officers  were  required  to  re- 
fund amounts  paid  as  far  back  as  July  1 , 
1955.  Thus,  the  situation  is  one  In  which 
the  Comptroller  General's  decision  has 
resolved  an  ambiguity  with  a  resultant 
change  in  procedures,  but  an  Inequitable 
burden  Is  Imposed  on  a  group  of  persons 
who  had  no  choice  but  to  rely  on  the 
Government's  interpretation  of  express 
provisions  of  law  which  were  consistent 
with  procedures  followed  In  preceding 
years. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  an  execu- 
tive communication  sent  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  recommends  that  the 
relief  provided  in  the  bill  be  extended  l>e- 
cause  of  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  the  allowances  were  paid. 

The  executive  communication  outlines 
the  circumstances  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  a  ruling  that  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service  had 
received  overpayments  of  quarters  allow- 
ances. It  is  immediately  apparent  that 
In  both  of  the  categories  of  the  bill  the 
payments  were  made  in  a  manner  which 
followed  previous  practices.  Obviously 
the  health  officers  Involved  would  have 
assumed  that  their  entitlement  to  the 
allowances  had  been  confirmed  In  ac- 
cordance with  established  practice. 

With  reference  to  officers  assigned  to 
Indian  health  facilities  as  of  July  1, 1955, 
the  hospital  and  health  facilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  were  transferred  to  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Prior  to  that  date 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Service  de- 
tailed to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
occupied  on  a  rental  basis  quarters 
maintained  by  that  Bureau.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  officers  Involved  re- 
ceived their  basic  allowances  for  quar- 
ters under  section  302  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(37  use,  sec.  252).  When  these  quar- 
ters were  transferred  to  the  Public 
Health   Service,   the   previous   arrange- 


ment with  respect  to  these  quarters  was 
continued.  As  new  quarters  were  con- 
structed for  occupancy  after  July  1, 1955. 
or  occupancy  by  personnel  of  the  Service 
after  this  transfer  of  hospital  and  health 
facilities  on  July  1,  1955,  this  same  ar- 
rangement was  applied  to  c(xnmissioned 
officers  occupying  the  new  quarters,  and 
this  arrangement  continued  until  the 
new  quarters  were  determined,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1959,  to  be  adequate  public 
quarters,  at  which  time  the  officers  oc- 
cupying such  quarters  were  no  longer 
charged  a  rental  and  lost  entitlement 
to  their  basic  allowance  for  quarters  im- 
der  the  authority  in  the  act  of  July  2, 
1945  (37  U.S.C.  sec.  Ilia),  and  section 
302(b)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  (37  U.S.C.  252(b)).  The  ques- 
tion was  then  presented  as  to  whether 
the  amounts  which  were  paid  before 
February  1,  1959,  to  officers  occupying 
the  new  quarters,  and  which  represented 
the  difference  between  the  rental  charges 
paid  and  the  basic  allowance  for  quar* 
ters  received,  were  valid  payments. 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  Service 
assigned  to  Indian  health  facilities  in 
Alaska  before  1959  received  a  special  per 
<liem  allowance  for  quarters  provided 
under  section  303(b)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  (37  U.S.C,  sec. 
253(b)).  These  payments  were  sus- 
pended on  January  1,  1959,  for  officers 
occupying  governmental  rental  quarters 
pending  resolution  of  certain  questions 
as  to  their  validity.  By  decision  of  May 
2,  1960  (39  Comp.  Gen.  737),  the  Comp- 
troller General  advised  that  special  sta- 
tion per  diem  allowance  payments  to  of- 
ficers occupying  Government  quarters — 
at  rentals  less  than  their  basic  allowance 
for  quarters — were  invalid  and  that  the 
officers  who  had  received  such  payments 
were  obligated  to  refund  the  amounts 
involved  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Itself 
initiated  the  request  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  resulted  In  the 
decision  which  necessitates  the  relief 
provided  In  H.R.  10195.  The  law  which 
prompted  the  Inquiry  In  1959,  Public 
Law  85-241,  was  enacted  In  1957.  Tet 
the  decision  imposed  liability  based  on 
payments  as  far  back  as  July  1,  1955. 
In  addition,  it  must  be  recognized  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  requiring  re- 
payment from  these  health  officers  would 
have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  morale 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  con- 
stitute an  unfair  economic  burden.  The 
Department  has  referred  to  these  con- 
siderations when  It  stated  In  Its  commu- 
nication that: 

This  Department  believes  that  the  officers 
concerned  should  be  relieved  from  reimburs- 
ing the  Ooverrunent  for  payments  received 
with  no  knowledge  of  their  Invalidity.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  would  be  entailed  In  seek- 
ing repayment  of  the  amounts  Involved 
since  a  number  of  the  officers  concerned  are 
no  longer  on  duty  with  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Tor  most.  If  not  all  of  these  In- 
dividuals, whether  or  not  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  presently,  repayment  of 
amounts  received  In  good  faith  would  Im- 
pose a  substantial  economic  burden.  In  ad- 
dition, collection  of  such  amounts  from  of- 
ficers presently  on  duty  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  would  have  a  serious  Impact 
on  morale.     Finally,  as  a  matter  of  equity, 


those  officers  who  have  made  repayment  of 
aU  or  part  of  the  amoiuits  involved  should 
be  able  to  secure  refund  of  these  repay- 
ments. 

These  officers  should  be  granted  the 
relief  provided  in  this  bill.  A  siu^ey  in- 
dicates that  relief  would  be  extended  to 
Just  67  officers  who  would  otherwise  be 
held  liable  to  refund  a  total  of  $40,562.10. 
In  view  of  the  obvious  equities  as  re- 
flected by  these  facts,  the  bUl  should  be 
considered  favorably 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  this  was  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take, an  error?    Or  what  is  the  story? 

Mr.  LANE.  No ;  I  would  say  it  was  the 
result  of  a  survey  that  was  made  and  the 
Interpretation  which  was  used  at  that 
time.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
read  the  report.  He  will  see  In  the  report 
that  legislation  has  been  passed  over  the 
years  that  perhaps  conflicts  in  some  ways 
with  reference  to  these  quarters,  and  it 
was  because  of  the  fear  that  there  was 
some  question  about  it  when  these  of- 
ficers were  transferred  from  the  Indian 
Affairs  Agency  and  these  new  quarters 
were  provided.  It  all  goes  back  to  the 
building  of  these  new  quarters,  whether 
or  not  these  officers  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit.  They  were,  of  course,  paying 
some  rent  and  were  at  the  same  time 
being  paid  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  LANE      I  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  question  as 
to  the  clarity  of  the  law  now? 

Mr.  LANE.  I  think  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  think  the  Comptroller 
Greneral's  ruling  has  pinpointed  the  con- 
flict of  legislation  here.  This  bill  for 
relief  Is  brought  In  after  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Claims  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  discovered  this  error,  mistake, 
call  it  what  you  will,  there  has  to  be 
some  name  applied  to  It.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  discovered  this  situa- 
tion.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LANE.  It  really  was  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  They  really  asked  for 
this  interpretation  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  did  not  find  It  out :  It  was 
the  Department  that  sent  down  this  re- 
quest. In  their  opinion  the  law  was  in 
such  conflict  that  they  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  dght  or  wrong,  so 
they  got  the  interprcbation  from  the 
Comptroller  GeneraP^  Office.  In  the 
meantime  this  survey  was  requested.  It 
took  some  time  to  get  a  ruling.  It  all 
goes  back  to  1955.  -^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  this  amounts  to  a  windfall  of  some 
$40,000?  And  I  do  not  minimize  $40,000 
as  some  people  seem  to,  and  say:  This  is 
"only — only"  $40,000  that  Is  Involved. 

Mr.  LANE.  No,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  In  my  opinion 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  windfall  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  committee  carefully 
looked  into  the  matter  very  thorough- 
ly to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these  officers 
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here  are  entitled  to  this  relief.  Some 
of  them  are  still  with  the  Service,  some 
are  not  with  us  any  longer,  but  they  are 
people  of  fine  reputation,  doctors, 
nurses,  dentists,  sanitary  engineers,  and 
so  forth.  They  received  only  what  they 
were  entitled  to  as  they  felt,  and  what 
others  had  been  entitled  to  down 
through  the  years  until  this  transfer  was 
made  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  LaNDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  said,  this  Is  a  neces- 
sary bill,  and  we  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  favor  it. 
We  feel  this  is  a  necessary  proposal  in 
order  to  relieve  67  employees  of  the  US. 
Government  from  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship that  was  not  brought  about  by  any 
fault  or  wrongdoing  on  their  part. 

This  bill  would  relieve  67  employees  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  from  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  United  States  now, 
many  years  after  the  fact,  the  difference 
between  what  they  paid  for  rental  of 
Government  quarters  and  what  was  re- 
ceived as  quarters  allowance.  I  think  it 
Ls  Important  to  emphasize  the  amounts 
Initially  received  by  way  of  quarters 
allowances  were  entirely  proF>er  under 
the  law.  It  wsis  paid  and  accepted  en- 
tirely in  good  faith. 
»  Some  years  later  It  was  discovered  that 
rentals  should  have  been  paid  for  these 
particular  Government  quarters.  A 
rental  was  paid,  or  will  be  paid  by  the 
mathematics  of  this  bill,  and  the  bill  is 
designed  only  to  relieve  those  employees 
of  the  burden  of  repaying  the  difference 
between  the  rental  allowance  and  the 
rental.  Now.  many  years  later,  after 
audit,  it  is  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  In  error.  Unless  this  bill  is 
enacted  we  feel  there  will  be  an  undue 
hardship  placed  upon  these  Public  Health 
Service  officers  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  They  will  be  required  to  pay  to 
the  Government  money  which  for  many 
years  they,  and  the  Government,  quite 
properly  assimied  was  theirs. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  $40,000  Is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at  under  any  circumstances  and 
bears  close  scrutiny.  Nevertheless.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  and  members 
of  the  committee  that  we  of  the  minority 
side  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>', 
as  well  bls  those  on  the  majority  side, 
view  these  things  with  a  sharp  pencil 
Indeed,  and  we  do  not  let  bills  slip 
through  which  are  not  proper  and  just. 
This  bill  is  entirely  appropriate  under  all 
circtxmstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  fMr.  SHRrvinl. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  who  has  just 
spoken. 

As  a  member  of  the  Claims  Committee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I. 
too,  strongly  feel  that  the  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  concerned  in  H.R. 
10195  should  be  relieved  from  reimburs- 
ing the  Government  for  payments  re- 
ceived with  no  knowledge  of  their  in- 


validity. For  most  of  these  individuals, 
whether  presently  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  or  not,  repayment  of  amounts 
received  In  good  faith  would  impose  a 
large  economic  burden  upon  them,  and 
woiild  in  many  instances  l)e  a  hardship. 
It  would  also  seriously  affect  the  morale 
in  this  and  other  Federal  services. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  it  would,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Department  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee, be  unwise  not  to  relieve  those 
67  persons  affected  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Toll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TOLL.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic 
consideration  in  the  mtroduction  of  this 
bill    is   to   extend   relief   to   a   relatively 
small  group  of  Public  Health  officers  who 
have  been  subjected  to  UabiUty  and  con- 
sequent financial  hardship  throuj^h   no 
fault  of  their  own.    An  objective  review 
of  the  facts  shows  that  these  men  were 
paid  the  quarters  allowances  referred  to 
in  the  bill  while  they  lived^in  quarters 
and  paid  rent  in  hne  with  the  then  ex- 
isting  practice.     The  departments  had 
required  that  these  officers  pay  a  fixed 
rental  charge  and  had  construed  the  law 
as  permitting  them  to  receive  their  basic 
allowance    for    quarters.      Here    was    a 
situation   where   the   Bureau   of   Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  never  des;,'nated  any  of  its  quarters 
as  subject  to  occupancy  without  charge 
by  commi.ssioned  per.sonnel  of  the  Public 
Health    Service    and    their    dependents 
After    the    transfer    of    Indian    health 
facilities  to  the  Public   Health  Service, 
again  there  was  no  such  designation  and 
the    replacement    facilities    were    con- 
structed as  authorized  in  appropriation 
acts  which  contained  no  stipulation  that 
the  quarters  were  to  be  furnished  with- 
out cost  to  these  officers.     I  have  em- 
phasized   these    facts,    for    the    act    of 
July    2.    1945,    which    is    found    in    the 
United   States   Code   as   section   III   of 
title  37,  provides   "notwithstanding   the 
provisions  of  any  other  law"  that  per- 
sonnel of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
their  dependents  would  be  accepted  a.s 
tenants  for  occupancy  on  a  rental  basis 
hou.sing    facihties    "other    than    public 
quarters  constructed   or  designated   for 
assignment  to  and  occupancy   without 
charge  by  sucii  per.sonnel  and  their  de- 
pendents,   if    any.    and    .such    personnel 
shall  not  be  dtpnvcd  by  reason  of  such 
occupancy  of  money  allowances  to  which 
they  are  otherwise  entitled  for  rental  of 
quarters." 

As  is  obvious  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
relief  for  the  67  officers  with  which  H  R. 
10195  is  concerned,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's decision  as  to  the  right  to  retain 
such  allowances  was  otherwise  than 
could  be  inferred  from  a  reading  of  the 
foregoing  language.  Of  course,  the 
Comptroller  G':>neral  was  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  ba.sed  upon  all  of  the  law 
relevant  to  thf-*  situation  including  the 


subsequent  law  enacted  as  Public  Law 
85-241  (42  U-S.C,  par.  1594).  I  merely 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  was  an  ob- 
viously technical  and  involved  matter, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  individual  Public  Health  officers 
acted  in  good  faith  and  relief  on  the 
employing  agency  for  the  correct  com- 
putation of  the  money  due  them. 

It  is  unfair  to  require  a  small  group 
of  employees  to  refund  amounts  received 
as  quarters  allowances  as  far  back  as 
July  1.  1955.  over  the  amounts  paid  as 
rent.  As  I  have  noted  they  were  required 
to  pay  the  Government  in  order  to  oc- 
cupy the  quarters. 

The  unfairness  of  this  situation  can 
have  a  serious  eCfect  on  the  morale  of 
the  health  officers  concerned.  It  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Government  and 
the  health  programs  involved  that  these 
individuals  be  extended  the  relief  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Reprcfentatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
Amrr-tca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fulluwing  paymenu  are  validated:  (1)  pay- 
nieiiUs  of  special  elation  per  diem  allowances 
lor  quarters  made  before  January  1,  1959,  to 
commissioned  ofllcers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  having  Alaska  as  their  permanent 
duty  Bt,»tlon  at  the  time  of  payment,  which 
payments  were  not  valid  t>ecause  the  officers 
cx:cupled  Government  rental  quarters  at  less 
than  tlielr  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  and 
[2)  payments  of  basic  allowances  fur  quar- 
ters made  before  February  1,  1959.  to  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
iH'oupylng  Government  rental  quarters  at  In- 
di.iri  health  facUUles.  which  payments  were 
not  valid  because  such  quarters  were  ade- 
quate public  quarters.  Any  coRunlasloned 
officer  or  former  commissioned  officer  who 
has  made  repayment  to  the  United  States  of 
any  amount  so  paid  him  as  a  station  per 
diem  allowance  for  quarters  or  a  basic  al- 
lowance f.ir  quarters  may.  upon  his  applica- 
tion within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
mpnt  of  this  Act.  have  refunded  to  him  the 
amount  so  repaid.  Any  appropriation  that 
was  available  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  at  any  time  during  the  years  1955 
through  1959  Is  available  for  the  payments  of 
the  refunds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert  I 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Boland. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whol.c 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported tlmt  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10195  > 
to  validate  payments  of  certain  special 
station  per  diem  allowances  and  certain 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  made  in 
good  faith  to  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  631,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The    SPEIAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


PART   n    OP   THE   INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  Jrom  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  320)  to  amend 
the  provisions  contained  in  part  II  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  concerning 
registration  of  State  certificates  whereby 
a  common  -carrier  by  motor  vehicle  may 
engage  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce within  a  State,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  a^ee  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without 
objection  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Harris.  Williams.  Stag- 
gers, Friedel.  Bennett  of  Michigan, 
Springer,  and  Collier. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DC.  TRANSIT  SCHOOL  PARES 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday diu-ing  debate  on  the  D.C.  Transit 
school  fare  bill  s<>veral  questions  were 
asked  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee could  not  answer.  Immediately 
after  Congress  adjourned  I  called  on 
D.C.  Transit  Co.  to  furnish  me  the  in- 
formation and  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks  today  that 
statement  from  the  D.C.  Transit  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debate  on 
Senate  bill  1745  yesterday  afternoon  one 
of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Beown],  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  requested  information  as  to 
whether  Capital  Transit  Co.  had  formed 
a  subsidiary  company  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  streetcar  tracks.  The  Con- 
gress In  1956  enacted  a  franchise  act — 
Public  Law  757.  84th  Congress — for  the 
Capital  Transit  Co.  and  one  of  the  pro- 
visions was  that  the  Capital  Transit  Co. 
remove  the  streetcars  and  the  tracks 
from  the  streets  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  within  7  years  from  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  act. 

Immediately  after  Congress  adjourned 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  called  on  the  Cap- 
ital Transit  officiate  to  furnish  me  an 
answer  to  the  request  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Con- 
gressman Brown. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Transit 
Co.'s  answer  to  this  question  as  this  mat- 
ter had  not  previously  been  called  to  my 
attention  by  anyone  here  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia. 

The  purpose  of  Senate  bill  1745  is  to 
keep  the  Transit  Co.  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  in  the  hands  of  private  enter- 


prise as  we  have  forces  that  work  here 
in  the  Capital  City  who  are  very  much 
interested  in  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment operate  all  mass  transportation  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  think  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  interested  in 
private  enterprise  should  vote  for  Sen- 
ate bill  1745  even  though  they  may  not 
be  in  complete  agreement  with  all  the 
actions  of  the  present  Capital  Transit 
Co.  I  am  certain  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress realizes  that  his  or  her  St^te  fur- 
nishes buses  to  trsmsport  schoolchildren 
to  and  from  school  if  they  do  not  reside 
within  walking  distance  of  the  school 
which  they  attend.  In  my  State  we  ear- 
marked all  the  ftmds  derived  from  the 
3 -percent  sales  tax  for  our  schools  and 
the  State  officials  purchase  school  buses 
and  erect  new  school  buildings  with 
these  funds,  and  of  course,  they  do  not 
expect  any  of  the  private  bus  or  trans- 
portation companies  to  transport  school- 
children free  or  at  half  fare. 

Under  the  Franchise  Act  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1956 
referred  to  above,  we  provided  that  a  re- 
turn of  6'/i  percent  to  the  company 
wotild  not  be  unreasonable,  figured  on 
either  the  system  base  rate  or  on  gross 
operating  revenue.  However,  in  March 
1960  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  de- 
termined that  a  fair  return  to  the  D.C. 
Transit  Co.  would  be  4.92  percent 
of  the  company's  gross  operating  rev- 
enues, rather  than  6!^  percent.  Under 
the  pending  bill  the  Transit  Co.  cannot 
collect  a  dime  for  school  fares  until  their 
profits  fall  below  4.92  percent.  I  doubt 
that  their  profits  will  fall  below  this  fig- 
ure any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future 
and  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  not 
cost  the  District  of  Columbia  taxpayers 
a  dime  until  this  happens. 

D.C.  TRANsrr  Ststem,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.  May  15.  1962. 
Re    S.    1745 — School    fares.    District    of    Co- 
lumbia. 
Hon.   JoHif   L.   McMillan. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  McMillan:  During  the  debate 
on  the  House  floor  on  the  above-captioned 
bill,  held  on  Monday,  May  14.  Congressman 
Brown  of  Ohio,  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  DC.  Transit  83rstem  has  a 
subsidiary  company,  or  an  affiliated  company, 
whose  stock  ownership  Is  similar  or  Identical 
to  that  of  D.C.  Transit,  which  company  en- 
gages In  track  removal  and  repaying  in  the 
DUtrict  of   Columbia. 

This  Ls  to  advise  you  that  D.C.  Transit 
does  not  have  a  subsidiary  company  or  an 
aflUiated  company  which  engages  in  any 
track  removal,  resurfacing,  or  repaying.  To 
date,  all  track  which  has  been  removed  has 
been  done  by  employees  of  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, using  equipment  belonging  to  that 
company,  with  the  exception  of  some  track 
which  was  removed  from  North  Capitol 
Street,  which  work  was  performed  by  a  con- 
tractor pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  contractor  which 
performed  the  work  on  North  Capitol  Street 
was  not,  and  has  never  been,  in  any  way 
afSIiated  with  D.C  Transit  System  or  any  of 
its  principal   stockholders. 

The  foregoing  information  is  sent  to  you 
in  order  that  you  may  answer  Congressman 
Brown's  question  should  jrou  see  fit  and  if 
the  occasion  arises. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jamks  H.  Planacan, 
Vice  President  and  Comptroller. 


TsAMsn  Firms  Sekm  Doomxd,  Dilwcath  Sats 

Private  transit  companies  in  big  American 
cities  seem  doomed  to  go  out  of  business  in 
the  next  20  years,  a  House  banking  subcom- 
mittee was  told  today. 

Richardson  Dllworth,  former  Philadelphia 
mayor,  testified  that  he  believed  the  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc..  of  Washington  was  the 
only  true  private  transit  system  left  in  any 
city  of  more  than  500,000  population. 

In  Phlladelpliia.  a  private  company  runs 
buses  it  owns.  But  privately  operated  rail 
facilities  are  run  on  public -owned  rails. 

Mr.  Dllworth  told  the  subcommittee,  that. 
In  effect,  they  should  not  be  concerned  with 
charges  that  the  President's  new  transporta- 
tion program  would  endanger j^rivate  enter- 
prise. Private  railroads  will  benefit,  the  wit- 
ness said.  As  for  city  transit  systems,  he 
said  they  "almost  inevitably"  would  disap- 
I>ear,  with  or  without  Federal  aid  contem- 
plated by  the  White  House. 

RECOMMENDS    GRANTS 

President  Kennedy  has  recotninended  $500 
mUlion  in  grants  over  the  next  8  years 
to  acquire  and  operate  urban  transportation 
facilities.  Loans  and  demonstration  grants 
also  are  provided  in  legislation  pending  at 
House  committee  hearings. 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  president  of  D.C.  Transit, 
opposes  the  Kennedy  bill  in  its  present  form. 
He  wants  grants  channeled  to  private  com- 
panies as  well  as.  to  public  agmcies.  Mr. 
Chalk,  who  submitted  his  amendment  to  a 
parallel  Senate  subcommittee,  is  expected  to 
appear  before  the  House  unit  tomorrow. 

House  Subcommittee  Chairman  Mitltxr,  of 
New  York,  and  Representative  Miller,  of 
California,  both  Democrats,  argued  that  the 
fiscal  burden  of  providing  metropolitan  area 
transportation,  was  too  heavy  for  separate, 
local  communities. 

AMENDMENT    UUTS 

Manuel  J.  Davis,  vice  president  of  Arnold 
Lines,  said  he  would  ask  for  Introduction  of 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  when  be  testified 
Friday. 

Mr.  Davis  last  Friday  suggested  during  Sen- 
ate hearings  that  the  biU  be  amended  so 
loans  and  grants  could  be  made  directly  to 
private  transit  firms,  without  going  through 
local  public  agencies. 

Mr.  Davis  will  suggest  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  municipalities  from  using  Federal 
assistance  to  buy  out  private  transit  firms, 
unless  the  firms  first  grant  permission. 


TO  STRENGTHEN  MILITARY  DISCI- 
PLINE WITHOUT  BRANDING  A 
MINOR  VIOLATOR  FOR  LIFE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  grapples  with  the  frus- 
trating problem  of  veterans  who  have 
received  "tainted"  discharges.  Veterans 
ask  our  assistance  in  the  hope  of  having 
these  discharges  changed  to  honorable, 
or  at  least  to  a  general  discharge  that 
will  not  haunt  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

"I  dont  want  my  children  to  be 
a^amed  of  me  when  they  grow  up  and 
ask  to  see  my  discharge."  Or:  "Why 
should  a  mistake  made  during  the  active 
military  service  of  my  youth  'dog'  me 
wherever  I  go?  Whenever  I  seek  a  job 
in  a  defense  industry,  or  in  many  other 
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Industries,  my  application  Is  rejected  as 
soon  as  they  learn  the  tjrpe  of  discharge 
I  received.  Why  wasn't  I  piinlshed  while 
I  was  In  service,  so  that  my  record  would 
be  clear?  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  stigma  follows  me  through 
civilian  life  and  prejudices  my  civil 
rights.  Will  you  help  me  to  get  my  dis- 
charge changed?" 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  these 
appeals  for  assistance?  There  is  little 
that  we  can  do.  When  we  intercede  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  we  are  told  that  they  are  bound 
by  regulations  which  are  strict  and  un- 
yielding. 

H.R.  11257  seeks  to  prevent  this  form 
of  punishment  from  happening  in  the 
future : 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  article  15  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  to  give  Increased  authority 
to  designated  commanders  In  the  Armed 
Forces  to  Impose  nonjudicial  punishment, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  deal  with  minor 
disciplinary  problems  and  offenses  without 
resort  to  trial  by  court-martial. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
serious  violations  of  military  discipline 
that  make  the  court-martial  procedure 
mandatory.  They  are  relatively  few 
compared  with  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  minor  offenses  where  a  service- 
man could  have  been  punished  within 
the  service  without  blackening  his  char- 
acter for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
approved  on  May  5.  1950.  established  a 
body  of  disciplinary  and  criminal  law 
applicable  to  all  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
set  up  a  court-martial  system  to  try  cases 
arising  in  the  military  services. 

Article  15  of  the  code — in  addition — 
permits  military  commanders  to  deal 
with  minor  infractions  of  military  dis- 
cipline outside  the  criminal  law  proc- 
esses, by  imposing  limited  punishments 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  ■"nonjudicial 
punishment."  It  does  not  reach  the 
stage  of  a  court-martial,  where  convic- 
tion places  a  permanent  blot  on  the 
serviceman's  record  that  follows  him 
through  civilian  life. 

However,  the  punishment  that  may  be 
Imposed  under  article  15  is  severely  lim- 
ited. It  does  not  include  authority  for 
the  commanding  officer  to  forfeit  or  de- 
tain an  enlisted  member's  pay,  or  impose 
any  effective  form  of  custody  on  the 
offender.  The  commander  can  either 
impose  a  limited  form  of  punishment, 
such  as  restriction  or  extra  duties,  which 
are  ineffective  disciplinary  deterrents; 
resort  to  reduction  in  grade  which  is 
a  continuing  punishment;  or  trial  by 
court-martial. 

In  order  to  maintain  necessary  disci- 
pline under  these  circumstances,  com- 
manders have  no  choice  but  to  court- 
martial  the  military  offenders,  which 
leaves  the  stigma  of  a  criminal  con- 
viction. 

After  11  years  of  experience  with  the 
provisions  of  article  15,  the  military 
commanders  themselves,  in  all  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  have  recommended 
increased  authority  under  article  15  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  discipline.  As 
reasonable  men,  they  dislike  the  extreme 
punishment  of  court-martial  convic- 
tions, forced  by  the  restrictions  inherent 


in  the  present  article  15.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  authority  to  impose  appro- 
priate norxjudicial  punishment  would 
result  in  prompt  and  just  punishment, 
less  harmful  to  the  individual  concerned, 
and  more  effective  in  maintaining  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  their  recommen- 
dations to  amend  article  15  are  endorsed 
by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association,  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  the  Judge  Advocates 
Association,  and  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

This  bill  incorporates  virtually  all  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Legion,  designed  to  grant  military  com- 
manders increased  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment authority,  but  at  the  same  time 
providing  essential  limitations  and  safe- 
guards in  the  law  itself.  It  has  the  full 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals. 

The  strong  support  of  this  bill  is  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
strengthen  military  discipline  by  in- 
service  punishment,  covering  a  variety 
of  minor  offenses — without  resorting  to 
the  extreme  court-martial  procedure 
that  would  place  an  indelible  stigma  on 
a  veteran's  record — and  handicap  him 
throughout  his  civilian  life.  Nonjudicial 
punishment  will  improve  military  dusci- 
pline  and  military  justice. 


THE   CASE  OF   THE   MISSING 
CABINET    OFFICER 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  nentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reviewing 
the  impressive  list  of  Kennedy  admin - 
ustration  medical  experts  who  will  ad- 
dress rallies  of  .senior  citizens  all  over 
the  Nation  May  20,  citizens  may  note  the 
absence  of  the  distinguished  Postmaster 
General,  J.  Edward  Day,  and  there  may 
be  understandable  concern  akxjut  the 
welfare  of  this  able  public  servant. 

To  quiet,  in  advance,  any  possible  con- 
cern, let  me  explain  that  Mr  Day  will 
be  absent  because  he  is  the  Cabinet 
member  who  really  understands  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  social  security, 
and  they  are  afraid  to  turn  him  loose 

The  President  is  quite  safe  in  sending 
Dr  Luther  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  discuss  social  security  hos- 
pitalization at  the  Boston  rally. 

Even  Dr.  Stewart  Udall,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  is  unlikely  to  put  his 
foot  in  his  mouth  when  speaking  on  a 
subject  so  far  removed  from  his  oflBclal 
duties,  as  he  will  do  at  Kansas  City 
May  20. 

Dr.  Arthur  Goldberg,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  can  be  relied  upon  to  spellbind  the 
oldsters  at  Miami  Beach. 

Dr.  James  Gleason,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  can  speak  with  some 
knowledge  of  government  operated  hos- 
pitals and  government-employed  doctors 
and  nurses.  The  rally  at  Peoria  will  hear 
about  this. 


Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator, will  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
subject  at  Philadelphia,  without  danger 
that  prior  experience  will  interfere  with 
his  fervent  advocacy  of  socialized  medi- 
cal care. 

Another  eminent  medicine  man.  Dr. 
John  Home,  can  do  the  Job  adequately 
on  the  basis  of  his  long  experience  in 
charge  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

And  lesser  lights  will  handle  the  chore 
satisfactorily  at  other  rallies  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Mr  Day  will  be  missing  from  the  list 
because  he  has  studied  social  security 
medicine  and  he  knows  that  we  cannot 
afford  it. 

He  has  grave  doubts  about  the  stability 
of  the  .social  security  program  even  with- 
out additional  benefits. 

And,  while  serving  as  vice  president  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
he  set  forth  his  views  in  clear  and  con- 
cise language  in  an  article  In  the  June 
1960  i-ssue  of  Freeman  magazine. 

Here  is  what  President  Kennedy's 
Postmaster  General  thinks  of  President 
Kennedy's  compulsory  hospitalization 
plan^fuU  text  on  page  7902  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  8: 

By  1969  the  social  security  tax.  even  to 
support  the  program  as  It  now  stands,  will 
be  9  percent  of  taxable  payroll — with  half 
Uj  come  from  the  employee  ( and  not  deducti- 
ble from  the  employee  ■  Federal  Income  tax) . 

We  have  to  face  up  to  our  total  needs  for 
future  spending  at  all  levels  of  government. 
a-s-sigti  priorities  among  programs  and  proj- 
ects, do  some  major  retrenching  In  existing 
public  programs  to  preserve  solvency,  and 
then  decide  whether  we  can  afford  to  open 
the  door  to  a  vastly  expensive,  expansive  fed- 
erally  financed   health  care  program 

Wh.u  Is  mnre.  (li  the  Forand  bill.  If 
enacted.  Is  bound  to  be  only  a  "first  step" 
to  an  enormously  expanded  and  still  more 
e.xpeiislve  Federal  health  care  program.  (2) 
iiiv.iriably  these  publicly  financed  health 
c.ire  pl.ins  isuch  as  In  England  and  Canada) 
have  c<wt  far  more  than  was  estimated  when 
they  were  prop<j«ed.  t3i  other  expensive  lib- 
eralizations of  the  social  security  program 
are  In  the  offlng.  (4 1  the  social  security  pro- 
gram as  It  now  stands  may  be  so  badly 
underfinanced  that  major  tax  Increases  may 
be  needed  Just  to  pay  for  benefits  already 
promised 

Many  have  a  mistaken  belief  that  social 
security  Is  a  savings  plan,  with  the  payroll 
t.ixes  Kkved  up  Uy  provide  for  the  employee's 
future  benefits  The  fact  is  that  social 
security  Is  a  pay  as  you  go  plan — or.  more 
accurately,  an   under  pay   as  you  go  plan. 

We  have  graciously  provided  that  em- 
ployees of  1969  shall  pay  a  4>2 -percent  rate 
for  the  benefits  for  which  employees  of  1959 
paid  2'.  percent  (3  percent  beginning  with 
1 960  I 

The  stK-lal  security  trust  fund  Is  In  fact 
only  a  contingency  reserve.  Some  estimates. 
based  on  the  existing  program,  say  the  trust 
fund  will  be  used  up  entirely  by  the  year 
2U0<:)  But.  big  as  the  trust  fund  seems.  It 
would  have  Ui  be  three  times  as  big  as  It 
now    Is    Just    t<j    pay    future   benefits   to   the 

II  7  million  people  already  on  the  benefit 
rolls  And  other  tens  of  millions  are 
qualified  to  become  new  recipients  Ln  the 
future 

Already    we   are   postponing    the   evil   day 

III  paying  for  the  present  social  security 
benefit  structure  When  It  comes  to  the 
muIvlbllllon-doUar  addition  to  the  structure 
proposed  by  the  Forand  bill  —  we  can't  afford 
it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  substitute  the  words 
"King-Anderson"  for  "Forand"  in  the 
foregoing,  and  nothing  else  has  been 
changed  since  Uie  Postmaster  General 
wrote  his  article. 


SCHOOL   FARES   IN   THE   DISTRICT 
OP  CNDLUMBIA 

Mr.  BRO"WN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  8.  1745  dealing  with  certain 
transit  matters  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  asked  a  number  of  pointed 
questions  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  bill  and  received  no  definite  answers 
except  the  promise,  or  the  pledge,  they 
would  look  into  the  rumors  that  bad 
been  heard  prior  to  that  time. 

Yesterday  evening  I  had  a  call  from 
a  Mr.  Flanagan  vice  president  of  the 
DC.  Transit  System,  Inc..  here  in  Wash- 
ington, in  which  he  answered  some  of 
the  questions  I  liad  propounded.  I  re- 
quested he  place  those  answers  in  writ- 
ing.    He  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Flanagan  to  which  I  refer  follows: 

D.C.  TaAMBrr  System,  Inc., 
Waahington.  DX:  ,  May  IS,  1962. 
Hon.  Ci^axNCE  J.  lisowN. 
U  S.  House  of  Repiesentativfs, 
Washington.  DC 

Dkai  Mk  BaowN:  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  opportunity  you  gave  me  today  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  your  questions  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  discussion 
of  S  1745.  which  relates  to  school  fares  In 
the  District  of  Ckilambla. 

Please  be  advised  tliat  all  track  removal 
work  performed  Ir.  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  performtd  by  DC.  Transit  System. 
Inc  Itself,  with  Its  own  employees,  except 
In  one  Instance.  In  the  case  which  was 
the  exception,  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment entered  Into  a  contract  to  have  the 
track  removal  dons  by  an  outside  firm,  and 
DC.  Transit  Syste^a,  Inc.  paid  for  the  cost 
of  removal,  througn  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

In  the  case  of  the  repavlng  of  the  track 
area,  this  work  hue  been  done  under  con- 
tracts entered  Into  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  outside  contrac- 
tors, and  the  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.  has 
paid  the  District  oi  Columbia  for  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  cost  of  tills  re[>avlng. 

As  to  the  rumors  which  you  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  such  rumors  may  have 
arisen  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  years 
ago  an  affiliated  company  named  Transpor- 
tation Corporation  of  America  did  perform 
certain  construction  work  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  corporation  has  been  In- 
active for  over  2  years.  However,  during  Its 
acUve  existence.  It  did  not  perform  any  track 
removal  or  repavlng  work  for  DC.  Transit 
System.  Inc. 

Finally,  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.  and  Its 
oflfVoers  are  not  connected  with,  nor  do  they 
have  an  Interest  In,  any  of  the  construction 
flm^s  which  do  or  have  done  track  removal 
and  repavlng  work  for  D.C.  Transit  System. 
luc. 

I  trust  I  have  answered  these  questions  to 
your  complete  satisfaction. 


Tour  offer  to  Inaert  tbla  letter  in  tbe 
Baoou»  in  this  proceeding  is  very  much 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JAMZS  H.  PLANAGAir, 

Vice  Pretident  and  Comptroller. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE  SHIELD 
GROUP  INSURANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS   OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tp  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  reported  and  conceded  by  the  two 
tax-exempt  health  insurance  groups  In- 
volved— ^the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
group  Insurance  organizations  of  Texas, 
that  they  expended  sums  of  money  for 
purposes  other  than  that  Tor  which  they 
were  founded. 

These  are  supposed  to  be  nonpolltical, 
nonprofit  service  organizations  sub- 
scribed to  and  supported  by  the  working 
people  of  this  country — people  who 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  President's  medicare  pro- 
gram. By  what  right  do  these  organi- 
zations use  the  payments  of  these 
subscribers  to  underwrite  expenses  other 
than  for  the  use  of  their  subscribers; 
especially  to  attack  the  administration's/ 
King-Anderson  medical  care  bill  to  both 
the  Texas  Hospital  Association  and  the 
Texas  Medical  Association. 

Could  it  be  that  these  organizations 
are  subtly  working  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  subscribers  and  promot- 
m^  instead  the  interests  of  the  doctors 
whose  services  are  performed  under  their 
auspices?  Were  the  subscribers  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
or  opinions  before  their  funds  were  used 
to  permit  an  attack  against  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  health  care  for  our 
older  people? 

As  I  have  said  previously,  these  organi- 
zations have  been  granted  tax  exemption 
by  this  Government — they  now  use  these 
same  tax-exempt  reserves  to  undermine 
the  very  same  Government  which 
granted  them  benefits.  This  is  surely  a 
case  of  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  you. 

If  these  organizations  are  to  lobby 
against  medical  care  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  exemption. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
•  from  Ohio? 
^    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  has  Just  spoken,  has  had  to  say 
about  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  I 
should  like  to  raise  the  question  with 
reference  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  being  expended  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  propa- 


gandize for  the  King-Anderson  bill.  I 
am  wondering  by  what  authority  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  other  Cabi- 
net officers  can  use  taxpayers'  funds  to 
go  throughout  the  country  lobbying  for 
their  bill.  I  remind  them  of  title  18» 
section  1913,  United  States  Code. 


SCHOOL  FARES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record  on  the  bill 
S.  1745. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  1>e  asked  to  vote  tomorrow  on 
S.  1745  which  seeks  to  amend  section 
44-2 14A  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
which  provides  for  the  regulation  of 
fares  for  tlie  transportation  of  school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  sure  it  is  tmnecessary  to  recall  to 
this  House  ihat  when  the  D.C.  Transit 
Co.  was  granted  Its  franchise  by  the  Con- 
gress, surface  transportation  in  the  Dis- 
trict had  come  to  a  standstill,  the  prior 
operator  had  obdtuTitely  refused  to  nego- 
tiate with  his  employees,  and  tiie  Con- 
gress was  faced  with  the  choice  of  taking 
over  the  system  and  puttlngr  ttie  District 
of  Columbia  into  the  transportation  biisi- 
ness  or  finding  a  private  operator  who 
would  take  over  the  system  and  supply 
the  District  with  the  service  to  which 
it  was  entitled  at  a  reasonable  fare. 
After  long  and  difficult  hearingsr,  the 
franchise  was  awarded  to  the  D.CyTran- 
sit  Co.  / 

The  result  has  indeed  been  a  good  one 
so  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia  is  con- 
cerned and  the  people  who  use  surface 
transportation  within  the  District.  The 
old  trolley  cars  have  been  taken  off  the 
streets,  and  long  in  advance  of  the  date 
required  by  the  franchise  agreement. 
New,  modern,  air-conditioned  buses  have 
replaced  those  old  cars  and  the  old  buses. 
We  now  have  good,  clean,  efficient,  rapid 
surface  transportation  at  a  reasonable 
rate  which  is  equal  to  that  charged  in 
some  cities  and  less  than  charged  in 
many  others. 

The  franchise  agreement  assured  the 
transit  company  a  reasonable  return 
which  was  fixed  at  a  maximum  percent- 
age named  in  the  contract.  The  com- 
pany has  never  earned  that  maximum. 
Its  fares  have  never  been  Increased  to 
allow  that  maximum  return  because  of 
the  well -proved  theory  that  tp  increase 
the  fares  would  decrease  the  number  of 
passengers,  bringing  down  the  gross  and 
net  earnings  rather  than  increasing 
them. 

Another  provision  of  the  franchise 
agreement  requires  that  schoolchildren, 
all  schoolchildren,  be  transported  by 
the  transit  company  at  no  more  than 
one-half  the  cash  fare  established  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. 

The  Congress  is  now  confronted  with 
a  choice  of  enacting  this  bill  requiring 
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the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  transporting  such  children 
to  and  from  school,  or.  If  by  rejecting 
this  bill,  requiring  the  Public  UUlltles 
Commission  to  increase  the  adult  pas- 
senger fare  so  as  to  bring  about  an  in- 
crease In  the  schoolchildren  s  fare,  in 
order  that  the  transit  company  can  con- 
tinue to  earn  not  the  maximum  return 
allowed  by  law  and  its  franchise,  but  the 
lesser  simi  as  now  fixed  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  con- 
cept. School  districts,  municipalities 
and  States  throughout  the  Nation  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  children  to 
and  from  school.  This  bill  will  make 
the  same  principle  apply  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  only  in  part.  The  chil- 
dren will  continue  to  pay  the  same  fare 
they  are  presently  paying.  Instead  of 
increasing  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  such 
schoolchildren,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  pay  that  increase.  If  that  in- 
crease had  been  in  effect  during  the  cur- 
rent year  it  would  have  cost  the  District 
of  Columbia  about  $120,000.  We  are 
told  that  the  maximum  it  can  ever  cost 
the  District  of  Colimibia  under  the  bill 
before  us  Is  $544,000.  With  the  limita- 
tions written  into  the  bill,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  increase  will  ever  amount 
to  half  that  maximum  sum. 

The  hearings  and  the  report  of  the 
other  body  amply  Justify  the  action 
taken  there  in  passing  this  bill  and 
amply  Justify  the  same  action  here. 
The  hearings  conducted  in  years  gone 
by,  by  the  House  District  Committee,  and 
again  this  year,  and  the  House  commit- 
tee's report  on  this  bill  support  its  enact- 
ment. As  indicated  during  the  debate 
yesterday,  the  District  CMnmissioners 
favor  the  enactment  of  this  bill  in  the 
form  In  which  it  was  amended  yester- 
day. 

There  was  some  reference  made  yes- 
terday to  the  fact  that  rumor  indicated 
that  the  DC.  Transit  Co.  was  not  clear- 
ing the  streets  as  required  of  it  by  its 
franchise  and  that  possibly  it  was  mak- 
ing some  unwarranted  profits  through  a 
subsidiary  corporation. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished    gentleman    from    Ohio     [Mr. 
Brown)  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  McMillan). 
clarify  that  situation  and  demonstrate 
very   clearly   that   the   clearing   of   the 
streets  of  car  rails  and  the  repairing  of 
the  streets  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
District  Commissioners;  that  all  of  this 
work  has  been  carried  on   under  their 
supervision;   and  that  the  transit  com- 
pany has  paid  the  cost  thereof  to  the  full 
extent   required  of  it  by   its   franchise 
agreement.    Whenever   that   work    was 
done  by  the  transit  company  it  was  done 
by  its  own  employees  and  not  through 
the    device    of    a    subsidiary    company. 
Whenever  the  work  was  done  by  some 
one  other  than  the  transit  company,  it 
was  a  corporation  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  transit  company,  directly  or  in- 
directly; such  company  was  required  to 
compjete  for  the  contract ;  the  award  was 
made  to  it  by  the  E>istrict  Commissioners 
who  retained  complete  Jurisdiction  over 
the  work  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  had 
been  done  by  the  transit  company.    In 


those  few  cases  where  car  rails  were 
covered  over  instead  of  being  removed, 
that  was  done  pursuant  to  the  direction 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  District 
Commissioners,  with  the  obligation  still 
remaining  on  the  transit  company  that  if 
the  car  rails  must  ever  tfe  removed,  the 
cost  thereof  would  still  be  assessed 
against  and  paid  by  the  transit  company. 
This  is  a  good  bill  and  it  should  be 
enacted. 


IS  THE   UN    SERVING   OUR  BEST 
INTERESTS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams] 
is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
be  called  upon  soon  to  vote  $100  million 
for  the  United  Nations.  We  will  be 
asked  to  do  this  notwithstandmg  the 
fact  that  our  country,  which  is  but  one 
of  more  than  100  member  nations,  has 
borne  almost  half  the  total  expense  of 
U.N.  operations  over  the  years.  Enig- 
matically, we  are  being  asked  to  ante  up 
this  additional  $100  million  despite  the 
fact  that  the  U.N.'s  current  financial 
crisis,  in  major  part,  is  due  to  the  re- 
fusal of  other  member  nations  to  carry 
their  allotted  share  of  the  burden 

I  am  certain  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  more  than  willing  to  con- 
tribute $100  million — or  any  other 
amount  that  might  be  required — if  it 
could  be  shown  to  them  that  the  U.N. 
is  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. I  am  sure  they  would  be  happy, 
even,  to  dig  deeper  in  to  their  pockets 
to  support  the  U.N.  if  they  could  be 
shown  that  the  organization,  in  truth 
and  fact.  Is  an  effective  instrument  for 
preserving  wortd  peace. 

Unfortunately  the  recent  perform- 
ances of  this  organization  would  lend 
credence  to  the  argument  that  it  Is 
neither  serving  our  best  interests,  nor  Is 
it  effectively  serving  the  cause  of  peace. 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in  America  today 
is  better  qualified  by  experience  to  ap- 
praise the  work  of  the  UN.  than  our 
former  Secretary  of  State,  and  later 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Hon.  James 
P.  Byrnes.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Byrnes  was  one  of  the  archi- 
tects who  drew  the  original  blueprints 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  helped  to 
bring  the  Organization  into  being. 

Speaking  in  my  home  State  of 
Mississippi  on  February  6.  1962.  Mr. 
Byrnes  raised  some  serious  questions 
about  recent  F>olicies  and  actions  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  his  address,  which  for  some  reason 
was  generally  overlooked  or  ignored  by 
the  one-world  segment  of  the  American 
press.  Governor  Byrnes  said: 

The  United  Natloas  of  today  la  not  the 
on?anl2atlon  we  sponsored  In  1945.  OrlKt- 
nally.  It  wa«  composed  of  states  that  had 
declared  war  against  the  AxU  Powers.  At 
the  time  of  creation  there  were  only  50 
member  states  Gradually  the  number  has 
been  Increased  until  today  It  has  more  than 
doubled. 

Of  the  104  members,  34  are  Afro-Asian 
States  Most  of  these  were  established  within 
the  liLSt  few  years,  and  few  of  them  have  had 
any  preparation  for  participation  In  the 
solemn  decisions  of  world  affairs. 


The  United  i<^atloiu  la  changed  not  only 
In  lu  membcrahlp.  but  in  Ita  puipoacs.  The 
charter.  In  the  flrat  chaper,  declares:  "The 
purpoee  of  the  organization  la  to  maintain 
International  peace  and  security." 

Mr.  Byrnes  pointed  out  further: 

The  charter  specifically  provide*  In  article 
II  of  chapter  I.  paragraph  7,  "Nothing  con- 
tained In  the  present  Charter  shall  authorize 
the  United  Nations  to  Intervene  In  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  shall  require 
the  members  to  submit  such  matters  to  set- 
tlement under  the  present  charter."  At  the 
time  the  United  States  ratified  the  charter, 
there  were  In  the  U.S.  Congress  many  men 
who  favored  It  because  of  this  language,  but 
now  the  coalition  of  Airo-Aslans  and  Soviets 
seems  determined  to  Intervene  In  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Governments  of  the 
free  world 

The  problems  now  confronting  the  D.N 
make  It  wise  for  us  to  take  stock  of  our  posi- 
tion. The  United  Nations  Is  not  what  It 
was  or  what  It  was  Intended  to  be.  The 
Increase  of  membership  from  50  to  104  has 
m  ide  It  possible  for  the  Afro-Aiflan  bloc, 
plus  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  dominate  It.  From 
exp-rlence  we  know  that  the  Soviet  bloc  Is 
not  Interested  In  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national {leaccL.  It  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
peace  Peace  Is  not  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Afro-Asian  States.  They  are  Inspired 
by  their  hatred  of  the  so-called  colonial 
powers,  like  Britain,  Ptance,  Portugal. 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  who  are  our 
friends  If.  to  win  the  support  of  the  various 
African  tribes,  now  established  ss  states,  we 
constantly  antagonize  our  proven  friends,  we 
c.mnot  expect  their  continued  friendship. 

What  Mr.  Byrnes  said  in  this  speech, 
in  essence,  was  that  because  of  its 
abandonment  of  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses originally  prescribed  in  its  charter, 
and  its  substitution,  instead,  of  policies 
leading  to  its  intervention  In  the  Inter- 
nal domestic  affairs  of  Its  member  states, 
the  United  Nations  might  well  have  lost 
its  u.sefulnes5. 

What  Mr.  Byrnes  did  not  say,  but 
which  was  evident  nevertheless  from  the 
force  of  his  remarks.  Is  that  the  United 
Nations,  as  presently  constltu|»d  and  op- 
erated, has  become  a  liability. 

I  would  point  out.  in  addition,  that  the 
United  Nations  has  also  become  a  racist 
organization,  fostering  racial  strife  on 
a  worldwide  scale.  Moreover,  the  United 
States,  through  acquiescence  to  and  sup- 
port of  these  policies  laid  down  by  the 
U.N  must  assume  its  share  of  the  blame 
for  the  situation  which  the  U.N.  Is  creat- 
ing; a  situation  which.  Indeed,  threatens 
the  peace  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  encouraged 
the  United  Nations  to  become  a  racist  or- 
ganization through  our  approval  of  Its 
policies  of  intervention  in  the  Internal 
domestic  affairs  of  its  member  states. 

Our  policy  of  anticolonlallsm  has  ap- 
parently become  a  policy  in  which  we  ar- 
bitrarily oppose  the  white  races  in  every 
clash  involving  a  colored  race.  Some- 
how, though,  when  Russian  colonialism 
involves  the  exploitation  of  one  white 
society  by  another  white  society,  our  pol- 
icy has  been  to  ignore  the  plight  of  the 
white  victims  of  Bolshevist  brutaUty  and 
enslavement.  This  was  evident  in  the 
case  of  Hungary,  when  we — and  the 
United  Nations — stood  by  as  witnesses  to 
the  criminal  rape  of  a  people  yearning 
for  freedom  without  lifting  a  finger  to 
resist  the  aggressors. 
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The  latest  manifestation  of  this  su- 
pine policy  is  in  Berlin,  where  again  we 
stood  by,  hands  in  pockets,  and  watched 
the  wall  seal  off  helpless  and  despair- 
ing citizens  of  West  Germany.  The  Red 
Chinese  descended  upKjn  the  Tibetans, 
and  once  again  we  stood  by.  timorous 
and  powerless. 

But  when  colored  races  clashed  with 
white  races  in  Africa,  we  took  sides  Im- 
mediately, placing  ourselves  categori- 
cally, shamelessly,  and  with  bravado 
against  the  whites.  We  helped  force  the 
Belgians  out  of  the  Congo,  even  though 
It  was  quite  apparent  that  the  territory 
was  wholly  unready  for  self-govern- 
ment. In  the  resultant  chaos,  we  took 
sides  against  Tshombe,  who  had  white 
support,  and  who  had  declared  himself 
a  friend  of  the  West  and  an  opponent 
of  communism.  We  hailed  the  victory 
of  Adoula  as  vindication  of  our  stand 
and  a  great  triumph  of  our  diplomacy. 
We  have  acted  as  if  the  Belgian  Congo 
had  suddenly  become  a  prosperous,  sta- 
ble. pro-Western  country,  when  in  tuitu- 
ality,  it  is  a  disjointed,  confused,  pov- 
erty-stricken, illiterate,  conglomeration 
of  cannibalistic  tribes  seeking  to  destroy 
each  other  as  well  as  their  white  bene- 
factors. 

In  regard  to  international  affairs, 
Adoula  is.  at  best,  a  neutralist.  When 
he  visited  the  United  States  not  long 
ago,  he  was  given  the  full  red  carpet 
treatment  by  our  Government,  and  was 
received  by  the  White  House  as  if  he 
were  a  long-lost  friend  who  had  just  re- 
turned. However,  while  he  was  here, 
he  also  paid  a  visit  u)  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  he  paid  loving  tribute  to 
Lumumba,  the  slain  Communist  Congo 
leader. 

He  indicated,  also,  that  he  would  as- 
sist in  the  campaign  to  drive  the  Portu- 
guese out  of  Africa.  That  he  was 
-Sincere  in  this  Is  indicated  by  the  estab- 
lishment, on  Congo  soil  and  with  Adou- 
la's  approval,  of  a  so-called  government- 
in-exile,  for  Portuguese  Angola. 

This  outfit  is  headed  by  the  terrorist 
Holdcn  Roberto. 

Also  Adoula  has  begun  to  jail  his  sup- 
porters, after  the  high-handed,  fashion 
of  Nkrumah  and  other  African  leaders 
who  are  showing  megalomaniac  char- 
acteristics. It  seems,  however,  that  re- 
gardless of  what  Adoula  believes  and 
what  he  has  done,  he  is  established  as 
our  man,  and  we  are  stuck  with  him.  I 
would  predict,  however,  that  he  will  cost 
us  plenty  of  money  and  give  us  plenty 
more  trouble  before  we  are  through  with 
the  mess  he  helped  create  in  the  Congo. 

Let  us  try  to  analyze  the  reasons  for 
our  disastrous  course  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
I  do  not  question  that  there  might  be 
some  idealism  and  highmindedness  in 
it;  and,  obviously,  old  fashioned  colonial- 
ism is  on  the  way  out — save  [>erhaps 
where  Russia,  Red  China,  and  some  erf 
the  newly  emerging  African  and  Asian 
nations  are  concerned.  From  the  ideal- 
istic standpoint,  the  Asian  and  African 
countries  which  have  been  dominated  by 
Euroi>ean  nations  should  be  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  self  determination. 
Speaking  realistically  however,  no  situa- 
tion is  the  same  in  any  two  countries, .no 
rigid  formula  can  be  applied;  a  purely 
doctrinaire  approach  could  be  disastrous. 


If  Africa  Is  to  have  any  future — other 
than  strife  and  confusion — the  races 
must  cooperate.  The  Negroes  cannot  de- 
velop Africa  without  the  help  of  their 
more  enlightened  and  advanced  white 
compatriots.  Our  dislike  of  colonialism 
should  result  in  flexible  and  sensible 
policies;  Instead,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
peculiar  position  of  supporting  our  ene- 
mies while  we  are  fighting  our  friends. 

The  effect  has  been  to  turn  the  U.N., 
an  organization  formed  to  keep  the  peace, 
into  an  actual  instrument  of  war.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  some  of  our  Nation's 
leaders.  Including  some  stanch  adminis- 
tration supfKjrters,  have  become  alarmed. 
Indeed  they  have  reason  to  be  perturbed. 

There  Is  something  sinister  In  the 
background  of  this  UN.  situation;  there 
is  more  than  meets  the  eye.  Many  in- 
formed persons  know  it  is  there,  but  they 
choose  to  ignore  it,  and  never  make  men- 
tion of  it  save  by  indirection. 

While  admittedly  our  African  policy 
Is  based  in  part  on  idealism,  it  is  also 
based  in  part  on  politics — naked,  brazen, 
wardheeling  politics.  Our  policy,  in  my 
opinion,  is  part  of  a  studied  and  ceaseless 
campaign  to  win — to  buy,  if  you  please — 
the  Negro  vote  here  in  the  United  States. 
This  apparently  is  the  theory:  if  the 
administration  takes  the  part  of  the 
Negro  in  Africa,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
the  Negro  in  the  United  States  will  in 
turn  take  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  assumption,  of  course,  is  that 
the  Negro  will  vote  for  the  administra- 
tion come  what  may;  hence  the  slogan: 
"Africa  for  the  Africans,"  founded  last 
year  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs,  G.  Mennen  Williams. 
Later,  in  an  attempt  to  assuage  outraged 
critics  and  to  ameliorate  this  aspersion 
against  white  Europeans,  Mr.  Williams 
sought  to  explain  it  away  by  saying  that 
his  statement  had  been  misunderstood. 
As  an  afterthought,  he  explained  that  he 
had  meant  Africa  for  all  who  dwelt 
there;  but  his  initial  assertion,  "Africa 
for  the  Africans"  still  resounds. 

This  racist  bid  for  Ne^o  political  sup- 
port domestically  is  shameless,  near- 
sighted, ai^d  reprehensible.  It  consti- 
tutes an  injustice  not  only  to  our  own 
Negroes,  but  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  long  run,  it  will 
serve  to  aggravate  racial  disorder  not 
only  in  Africa,  but  all  over  the  world, 
including  right  here  in  America. 

A  steady  and  remarkably  successful 
propaganda  campaign  has  been  waged 
in  this  country  to  have  the  American 
Negro  Identify  himself  with  Negro  racism 
in  Africa.  With  very  few  exceptions,  al- 
most all  the  Negro  columnists,  writers, 
commentators,  and  professional  leaders 
are  violently  antiwhite,  where  Africa  is 
concerned. 

Portugal,  for  exEimple,  has  pursued  a 
multiracial  policy  for  generations  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  That  seems  to 
make  little  difference,  as  the  attacks  on 
that  country  from  Negro  leaders  and 
writers  In  the  United  States  are  violent 
in  tone.  The  Chicago  Defender,  for  ex- 
ample, after  India  attacked  and  overran 
the  Portuguese  Province  of  Goa,  took 
sides  Immediately  with  India,  the 
colored  nation,  against  Portugal,  the 
white  country.  On  December  21,  1961, 
the  Defender  said  that  it  cared  not. a 


whit  whether  India  was  right  or  wrong 
and  that  "we  cast  our  lot  on  the  side 
of  Premier  Nehru  in  any  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  the  colonial -minded,  un- 
democratic government  at  Lisbon." 

The  Washington  Afro-American  of 
April  10,  1962,  printed  excerpts  from  a 
speech  by  the  Portuguese  Ambassador 
in  San  Francisco  with  this  sneering 
headline  over  the  story:  "We're  Saving 
the  World  From  Itself  Says  Portugal — 
Hubba,  Hubba,  Hubba." 

This  is  the  thanks  they  have  given 
Portugal  for  scrupulously  avoiding  dis- 
crimination based  on  skin  color. 

If  I  understand  the  matter  correctly, 
the  American  Negro's  current  civil  rights 
campaign  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  he  should  be  treated  as  any  other 
citizen  and  that,  above  all,  there  be  no 
discrimination  against  him  simply  be- 
cause his  skin  Is  colored.  Assuming  this 
is  true,  it  would  seem  that  American 
Negroes  should  also  look  with  more  fa- 
vor on  Portugal  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation,  and  that  they  would 
support  Portugal's  efforts  to  build  multi- 
racial communities  in  its  African  prov- 
inces. Whatever  Portugal's  shortcom- 
ings might  be,  informed  observers  agree 
that  the  multiracial  policy  is  genuine. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  most  of  these  vocif- 
erous Negro  complaints  have  a  double 
standard.  They  ask  for  equality  here, 
but  they  support  extreme  racism  In 
Africa.  There  are  many  evidences  of 
this. 

The  Baltimore  Afro-American  of 
November  11th  was  intemperate  to  the 
point  of  being  violent  on  tha  subject  of 
Portugal.  Assailing  a  public  relations 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Angola,  the  paper  commented: 

This  sickening  effort  to  maintain  the  last 
bastion  of  colonialism  In  Africa  cannot  ex- 
pect to  gather  acceptance  from  anybody  In 
the  world,  except  for  a  few  diehard  colonial- 
ists In  Europe  and  Africa,  and  to  this  news- 
paper's regret,  a  few  misguided  black  Uncle 
Toms  in  America. 

Any  journalist,  white  or  colored,  who 
writes  objectively  about  events  in  Africa 
Is  almost  immediately  assailed  by  these 
Negro  spokesmen.  Robert  Estabrook, 
former  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  now  that  paper's  London  corre- 
spondent, visited  Angola  last  February. 
Notwithstanding  the  Post's  antiwhite 
and  pro-Negro  attitude  expressed  so 
often,  he  wrote  a  temperate  and  well- 
balanced  series  of  articles  which  was 
critical  of  the  Portuguese  but  admitted 
that  Angola  was  not  ready  for  self-gov- 
ernment. He  said  also  that  the  best  hope 
for  that  Province  was  to  work  out,  under 
Portuguese  guidance,  a  multiracial 
society. 

Almost  immediately,  a  Negro  minis- 
ter, a  man  named  Smallwood  L.  Wil- 
liams, presiding  bishop  of  the  Bible  Way 
Church,  World  Wide,  charged  that  Esta- 
brook had  fallen  a  victim  to  Portuguese 
propaganda. 

This  man  Williams  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Afro-American,  a  Negro 
newspaper,  as  implying  that  Estabrook's 
trip  to  Angola  and  Mozambique  was  paid 
for  by  some  propaganda  agency. 

The  Associated  Negro  Press,  probably 
the  largest  news  service  for  Negro 
papers,  keeps  several  correspondents  in 
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Africa,  so  I  have  been  told.  The  Asso- 
ciated Negro  Press  makes  little  pretense 
of  objectivity  In  any  matters  relating  to 
so-called  colonialism.  For  example,  a 
shipwreck  took  place  last  year  off  the 
coast  of  Mozambique.  Portuguese  East 
African  Province.  In  which  a  number  of 
persons  lost  their  lives.  Among  these 
were  some  Mozambique  Negroes  return- 
ing from  work  in  South  Africa.  The  ship 
was  ridiculously  portrayed  as  a  slaver's 
vessel  with  the  uiifortunate  workers  con- 
fined in  the  hold,  and  as  a  result  unable 
to  escape.  This  was  obvious,  malicious 
fiction.  Many  natives  outside  South 
Africa  seek  employment  there  since 
wages  are  higher  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  Africa.  The  shipwreck  ob- 
viously had  nothing  to  do  with  forced 
labor. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  desegrega- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  conditions  cannot  be  changed 
overnight.  The  slaves  brought  to  the 
United  States  were  primitive  tribesmen. 
Just  as  the  majority  of  the  natives  in 
many  African  covuitries  still  are  primi- 
tive. The  removal  of  the  Negroes  to 
America  removed  them  also  from  tlie 
tribal  fiu:iimosities  and  feuds  which  are 
so  fresh  and  alive  in  Africa  today.  The 
culture  of  American  Negroes  is  a  while 
culture. 

Radical  Negro  leaders  in  this  country 
demand  the  immediate  removal  of  every 
form  of  discrimination.  They  talk  in- 
cessantly of  rights;  there  is  little  Ulk  of 
responsibilities.  Some  Negro  leaders  are 
concerned  over  this  situation  but  they 
dare  not  comment.  They  know  they 
would  be  pilloried  if  they  intimated  or 
admitted  any  shortcomings  of  their  peo- 
ple. They  realize  that  blaming  every- 
thing on  segregation  is  not  the  answer; 
but  they  are  afraid  to  say  so. 

The  competition  for  the  Negro  vote 
here  In  the  United  States  Is  fierce  and 
keen.  Demagogs  In  both  major  political 
parties  clamor  incessantly  about  alleged 
wrongs  being  committed  against  the 
Negro  race  by  "heartless"  southern  white 
people.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  talk 
and  act  sensibly  in  this  kind  of  atmos- 
phere, and  reason  and  commonsense  be- 
come obscured  in  the  maelstrom  of 
hysterical  prointegratlon  propaganda. 

The  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  desegregated  In  the  fall 
of  1954.  Just  a  few  months  following  the 
Supreme  Court's  infamous  black  Mon- 
day decision.  If  the  bleeding-heart 
theorists  had  been  correct,  this  would 
have  solved  the  matter,  and  Washing- 
ton would  have  become  a  Utopia  of 
racial  Intermixture.  The  practical  re- 
sult has  been  a  mad  and  frantic  exodus 
of  white  people  away  from  the  Inte- 
grated District  of  Columbia  into  the 
segregated  suburban  areas,  and  the  pub- 
Uc  schools  of  Washington  have  become 
virtually  resegregated  because  of  this 
flight  of  white  people  away  from  the 
DLstrict. 

The  crime  rate  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  unusually  high,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  great  concern  to  the  re- 
sponsible citizenry  and  to  the  Congress. 
A  disproportionate  share  of  these  crimes 
are  committed  by  Negroes;  yet.  by  some 
curious  process  of  reasoning,  the  pro- 


Negro  equalltarlan  liberal  press  has  ab- 
solved the  Negro  of  his  own  derelictions 
and  has  managed  to  place  all  of  the 
blame  upon  the  white  people.  They 
claim  that  It  cannot  be  the  fault  of  the 
Negro,  because  they  are  victims  of  their 
past.  This  rationalization,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not  contribute  anjrthlng 
toward  solving  the  crime  situation  in  the 
Capital  of  our  Nation,  which  continues 
to  rise  wuh  alarming  rapidity. 

Mo-^t  of  our  Necro  leaders  rail  con- 
stantly at^ainst  raci.sm — racism  in  the 
United  States,  that  is.  In  .Africa,  things 
are  quite  different. 

There  the  Negro  leaders  air  their 
racism  blatantly.  Do  our  American 
Negro  leaders  criticize  them?  The  an- 
swer is  a  flat  "No"  Many  of  the  African 
leaders  are  out-and-out  racists  who  say 
they  will  put  the  whites  in  their  place 
and  keep  them  there.  Have  there  been 
any  complaints  from  our  Neerro  leaders 
and  our  bleeding-heart  liberals?  I 
have  not  heard  any. 

Let  us  listen  to  Tom  Mboya.  Kenya 
leader,  as  quoted  by  Louis  Lomax.  well- 
known  Negro  journalist  and  writer 
Mboya,  prospective  Prime  Minister  when 
Britain  steps  out  of  Kenya,  is  quoted  as 
follows: 

The  European.?  know  they  are  flnt.she<1  In 
Kenya.  Now  all  they  want  to  know  In  If 
we're  Rolng  to  pay  them  for  their  land  The 
civil  s«rvant3  know  they  are  d  >ne  here 
Now  all  they  want  to  know  Is  whether  we 
are  going  to  give  them  a  pension  Every  day 
Ihey  stop  me  un  the  streets  and  they  ask 
me.  "Mr.  Mboya.  are  you  going  to  take  our 
land?  Are  we  going  Co  be  compensated '' 
Are    we    going   to    get   p'^n.slnns' " 

I  tell  them,  "Don't  ask  me  to  pay  you  Tell 
your  trouble*  to  Macleod  (the  British  Co- 
lonial Secretary  1  Let  him  p  ly  you  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  Europ)€ana  have  lived 
off  the  fat  of  the  land  They  have  had  tiielr 
compensuUun.j  and  their  pensions." 

Then  the  B'iropeans  want  to  know  If  they 
can  stay  on  In  Kenya.  I  tell  them  "Sure  " 
But  If  they  stay  on  they  must  get  out  of 
politics  We  iu-e  going  to  haTe  an  all-black 
Pirllament  and  an  all-black  Government 
We  are  going  U)  divide  our  land  among  our 
people  If  the  Etuopeana  want  tu  stay,  ttiey 
can  Slay  on  iia  squatters.  If  they  want  to 
work,  they  can  work  for  us. 

This  goes  far  beyond  anything  said 
on  the  race  Lssue  in  this  country  by  the 
most  rabid  .segregationist  leaders.  In- 
cluding even  the  grand  dragon  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Is  there  an  outcry  against  Mboya  from 
Negro  spokesmen  and  publications  such 
as  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times?  Do  not  be  rldiculou.s.  The 
pseudoliberals  and  their  spokesmen 
nail  racism  in  America;  in  Africa  It  Is 
an  entirely  different  thing 

Our  self-styled  liberals  attack  colo- 
nialism constantly,  white  colonialism, 
that  is.  They  couldn't  care  le.ss  about 
the  rise  of  Negro  racism  and  dictator- 
ship in  Africa.  Apparently  they  have  no 
concern  about  Negro  colonlali.sm  which 
already  exists  and  will  spread  as  the 
strong  countries  among  the  new  African 
nations  begin  to  practice  imperialism  of 
their  own. 

Nor  does  the  racLsm  of  the  United  Na- 
tions concern  them.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional reference  to  concern  in  some 
quarters  about  the  voting  record  of  the 
Afro-Asian  nations  at  the  U.N  ,  but  is 


usually  followed  by  a  ringing  defense  of 
the  UN  and  the  Intimation  that  only 
this  organization  stands  between  us  and 
an  almost  immediate  showdown  with  the 
Ru.sslans 

Mboya  is  not  the  only  African  leader 
who  .<;peaks  In  racist  terms.  Cooper,  of 
Liberia,  has  told  the  U.N.: 

Tutelage  In  any  form,  however  benevolent. 
Is  obn  <xlnus  Africa  Is  the  last  bastion  of 
colonialism  Colonliwd  people  &r«  no  longer 
prepared  to  have  their  freedom  or  Independ- 
ence delayed  or  postponed  on  the  grounds  of 
unpreparedne.^s,  or  under  the  guUe  of  soxne 
sacred  trust. 

Toure  of  Guinea  has  .spwken  in  a  simi- 
lar vein:  so  have  many  others. 

The  defenders  of  our  Afro-Asian  poli- 
cies tell  us  that  many  of  the  new  nations 
are  uncommitted  and  that  winning  them 
is  vital  to  our  security. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  Is  meant  by 
b«Mng  "uncommitted."  Many  of  these 
new  countries  are  hojielessly  backward. 
poverty  stricken,  torn  by  rivalries  and 
Jealousy:  yet  their  attitude  toward  us  Is 
supposed  to  shape  our  future. 

There  is  some  sort  of  mystique  about 
the  word  "uncommitted"  which  I  do  not 
comprehend  Many  of  the  new  African 
States  could  go  Communist,  and.  as  I 
see  it,  Ru.sala  or  Red  China,  as  the  case 
mijiht  be,  simply  would  have  additional 
trouble  and  headaches  as  a  result. 

La.'st  Septemlx«r.  more  than  20  of  the 
so-called  neutral  nations  met  at  Bel- 
priide  in  Yugoslavia.  There  were  quite 
a  few  new  African  nations  and  some  of 
the  new  Asian  countries  as  well,  includ- 
ing a  whole  flock  of  the  so-called  un- 
committed  countries. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
tried  to  win  this  group  All  In  all,  the 
countries  that  met  at  Belgrade  have  re- 
ceived more  than  $6  billion,  including 
more  than  $2  billion  to  Tito's  Yugo- 
slavia, all  from  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram The  meeting  was  held  shortly 
titter  the  Ru-sslans  resumed  nuclear 
testing  The  so-called  neutralists  and 
uncommitted  nations  showed  a  most 
tender  regard  for  the  sensibilities  of  the 
Communists,  while  they  showed  none 
for  our  feelings,  saying  that  the  U  S. 
Naval  Base  at  Ouantanamo  Bay  affects 
the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  Cuba. 
If  the  commitment  of  the  imcommltted 
nations  ii  as  vital  as  we  are  told,  we 
really  are  in  a  bad  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  aspect  of 
our  Afro-Asian  policy  is  our  attitude 
toward  Portugal.  This  country  has  been 
our  friend  and  ally  for  years.  Portugal 
Is  a  member  of  NATO  and  since  World 
War  II  has  given  us  Invaluable  bases  in 
the  Azores  f  r'*e  of  charge. 

Last  March,  the  United  States  voted 
at  the  UN.  for  an  investigation  of  con- 
ditions in  Angola.  Portuguese  West  Af- 
rican Province.  In  so  doing,  we  found 
ourselves  siding  with  our  cold  war  enemy, 
Soviet  Russia. 

Almost  coincldentally  with  the  vote. 
an  army  of  terrorists  swept  across  the 
Congo  border  and  fell  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting Portuguese,  in  an  orgy  of  rape, 
murder  and  torture. 

The  Portuguese  fought  back.  With 
the  arrival  of  troops,  they  began  to  get 
the   better  of  the  fighting  and   imme- 
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diately.  a  great  hue  and  cry  arose  about 
the  fact  that  the  Portuguese  were  killing 
their  assailants. 

Following  this  deplorable  situation,  a 
resolution  was  introduce  at  the  UJ^. 
Security  Council  which  called  UF>on  Por- 
tugal to  desist  forthwith  from  repressive 
measures  m  Angola.  In  other  words,  the 
resolution,  in  effect,  called  upon  the 
Portuguese  to  stop  defending  themselvea 
This  vote  is  one  of  the  most  shameful 
actions  by  the  United  States  In  all  its 
hi.story.  It  was  indefensible  and  was 
aptly  called  by  Arthur  Krock,  distin- 
guished columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  "form  of  lynch  law." 

Nobody  in  the  U.S.  Government  ever 
has  tried  to  explain  or  defend  this  vote — 
and  no  wonder. 

The  Portuguese  have  a  good  record  in 
Africa.  True  enough,  they  have  made 
mistakes  but  there  is  no  government 
that  has  not  or  does  not  make  mistakes. 
Offhand,  it  would  seem  that  the  self- 
styled  liberals  should  embrace  the  Portu- 
guese. They  have  pursued,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  a  multiracial  policy;  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  skin  color  is 
almost  nonexistent  and  this  policy— one 
of  nondiscrimination — If  I  understand  it 
correctly.  Is  supposedly  the  goal  of  Amer- 
ican Negroes  for  the  United  States. 

Let  me  speak  a  moment  to  this  word, 
"colonization":  The  Portuguese  regard 
Angola  and  Mozambique  as  integral 
parts  of  Portugal,  just  as  we  always  re- 
garded Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  Integral 
parts  of  our  counti-y  even  t>efore  state- 
hood. It  is  true  that  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique became  Portuguese  through 
colonization  and  we  bought  Alaska  after 
the  Russians  had  colonized  it;  there  Is 
that  difference.  But  not  Hawaii.  Ha- 
waii became  ours  through  conquest.  In- 
deed, our  own  Unlt«d  States  became  a 
nation  through  colonization. 

The  point  Is  this:  There  is  more  than 
one  sort  of  colonialism  and  the  ques- 
tion— as  it  pertains  to  the  Portuguese — 
is  this :  Is  Angola  well  governed  or  poorly 
governed  ?    Let  us  look  at  it. 

Angola  is  not  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment; that  is  generally  agreed  to  by  all. 
Nevertheless,  today  every  Angolan  has 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  Indeed, 
Angola  is  much  furtiier  ahead  in  many 
ways  than  some  of  the  African  nations 
that  are  denouncing  the  Portuguese  and 
threatening  to  run  them  out  of  Africa. 
For  Instance.  Portuguese  rule  in  Angola 
compares  most  favo.-ably  with  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Liberia,  settled  more  than 
100  years  ago  by  de.'icendants  of  Amer- 
ican slaves.  These  descendants  of 
American  Negroes,  incidentally,  have 
always  exploited  the  natives,  and  con- 
ditions— even  today — could  be  greatly 
improved.  Liberia  Is  frankly  racist,  only 
an  individual  with  Negro  blood  can  be  a 
citizen.    Think  of  that. 

If  the  President  of  Liberia,  for  exam- 
ple, were  a  white  ruler  of  a  white  nation 
that  did  not  permit  Negroes  to  become 
citizens,  he  would  be  justifiably  called  a 
dictator  and  a  tyrant:  our  liberal  cru- 
•saders  would  attack  him  without  mercy. 
For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  how  skin 
color  affects  a  dictatorship.  Either  the 
ruler — black  or  white — is  a  dictator,  or 
he  is  not. 


There  is  Ethiopia,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  implacable  enemies  of 
Portugal.  In  many  ways,  Ethiopia  is 
a  feudal  country,  hopelessly  backward 
and  ruled  by  a  dictator,  but  the  rule  of 
the  Emperor  there  is  defended  on  the 
grounds  that  a  strong  hand  is  needed. 
Yet  a  far  less  strong  hand  in  Portugal  is 
denounced.  Nor  does  it  matter  that  the 
Amaharas,  a  Semite  people  who  consti- 
tute the  Ethiopian  ruling  class,  dislike 
the  Negroes  under  them.  Our  American 
Negroes  and  our  modem  liberals  ignore 
this  fact.  They  seem  to  love  Ethiopia 
and  to  hate  Portugal.  It  is  Indeed  a 
queer  world. 

On  every  occasion  when  the  Angola 
question  has  come  up  at  the  United  Na- 
tions America  has  voted  against  our  ally 
Portugal.  Regardless  of  consequences, 
we  seem  determined  to  help  drive  the 
Portuguese  out  of  Africa  even  at  the  cost 
of  oc>en  race  warfare.  Let  me  point  out 
to  you,  today,  there  is  talk  of  a  desper- 
ate stand  by  the  white  people  of  Angola, 
Rhodesia,  Mozambique,  and  South  Af- 
rica; and  America  seems  to  be  doing  all 
It  can  to  provoke  that  stand.  Offhand,  it 
would  seem  that  our  representatives  in 
the  U.N.  would  be  searching  for  some 
middle  path,  some  way  for  the  Negroes 
and  whites  to  work  together  In  Africa, 
some  method  of  subordinating  racism. 
But  we  have  not  thus  far.  Instead,  we 
have  been  actively  fomenting  race  ha- 
tred, using  the  U.N.  as  our  Instrument. 
Let  me  refer  to  an  Angolan  terrorist 
leader,  Holden  Roberto.  Last  July  he 
gave  an  interview  to  a  Paris  newspaper 
in  which  he  was  quoted  as  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  murder  of  women 
and  children  in  Angola,  blandly  explain- 
ing, according  to  the  paper,  that  killing 
those  people,  while  regrettable,  was  nec- 
essary. What  Roberto  had  in  mind  was 
to  arouse  race  hatred  and  fear  where 
none  existed;  planning  to  make  the  Por- 
tuguese afraid  of  the  natives  and  the  na- 
tives afraid  of  the  Portuguese. 

Consider  this  fact:  While  we  have 
denied  entry  into  the  United  States  for 
Tshombe.  the  friend  of  the  West.  Holden 
Roberto — admitted  terrorist  leader — 
comes  and  goes  freely.  He  is  backed  and 
defended  by  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa  that  assails  the  Portuguese  viru- 
lently, charging  them  with  every  crime 
they  can  think  of  Including  forced  labor. 
As  to  forced  labor  in  Angola,  here  is 
the  fact:  Many  prominent  writers  and 
commentators  have  been  to  Angola  since 
the  outbreaks  a  year  ago  last  March. 
They  traveled  freely  and  went  where 
they  chose  but  did  not  find  these  condi- 
tions. Most  of  them  came  back  ssrni- 
pathetlc  with  the  Portuguese  point  of 
view.  Listen  to  this:  The  International 
Labor  Organization,  an  affiliate  inciden- 
tally, of  the  U.N.,  investigated  the 
charges  of  forced  labor  in  Angola  and 
said  they  were  not  true. 

Still,  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa,  which  lists  many  prominent 
Americans  as  its  members,  continues  its 
hate  campaign.  This  outfit  lists  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  and  quite  a  few 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  among 
its  membership.  To  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Africa,  Holden  Roberto,  the 


man  who  ordered  women  and  children 
murdered,  is  evidently  a  hero. 

Some  years  back  South  African  police 
killed  a  number  of  Negroes  at  Sharpe- 
ville  and  a  worldwide  outcry  arose;  but 
little  was  said  when  the  terrorists  mur- 
dered' several  hundred  whites  and  Ne- 
groes in  northern  Angola.  There  has 
been  no  censure  of  Rot)erto.  In  fact, 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Adlai  Stevenson,  voted  to  censure  the 
Portuguese  who  resisted  the  terrorists, 
the  Portuguese  who  defended  their  wives 
and  children  against  these  savage 
attacks. 

I  am  not  so  certain  that  our  State  De- 
partment does  not  regard  Roberto  as  a 
hero  also.     I   am  advised  that  letters 
written  asking  why  Roberto  is  allowed  to 
come  and  go  as  he  pleases  are  met  wllh 
bland  evasions  and  the  statement  that, 
insofar  as  one  can  determine,  he  is  not 
a  Communist.    If  one  takes  at  face  value 
State  Department  letters  explaining  why 
Roberto  is  allowed  entry  into  the  United 
States  one  might  assume  that  we  are 
backing  him  as  we  are  backing  Adoula. 
The  State  Department  says  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Roberto  is  a  Communist 
and  It  flatly  blames  the  Angolan  trou- 
bles on  the  Portuguese.    This  constitutes 
an  unwarranted  and  malicious  attack  on 
a  friendly  nation,  for  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  terrorist  attack  on  Angola  orig- 
inated from  the  outside;  if  conditions  in 
Angola  faintly  approximated  the  charges 
made    against    the    Portuguese,    there 
would  have  been  uprisings  all  over  the 
Province.    Instead  the  fighting  was  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  sector  in 
the   north.     The   terrorists   soon    were 
driven  out  of  Angola,  and  despite  reports 
to  the  contrary,  the  situation  has  been 
contained  ever  since.    As  a  result  of  this 
frustration  a  number  of  African  nations 
are  threatening  to  get  together  and  drive 
the  Portuguese  out  of  Africa.     Among 
these  countries  are  Guinea,  which  is  very 
close  to  Communist  Russia;  Ghana,  a 
dictatorship;    Egypt,   another  dictator- 
ship, and  several  other  countries  whose 
internal  affairs  are  far  from  democratic. 
Why  do  they  plan  to  attack  the  Portu- 
guese?    They  say  they  are  opposed  to 
colonialism,  but  I  suspect  the  real  reason 
is  racism. 

Will  the  United  States  actively  assist 
this  racist  movement?  No  one  outside 
the  establishment  can  say  with  certainty 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  have  sided  with 
the  an ti -Portuguese  elements  thus  far. 
If  we  backed  the  U.N.  attack  on 
Tshombe — and  we  did — it  is  not  reason- 
able to  assume  we  would  likewise  jeop- 
ardize our  own  best  interest  by  backing  a 
similar  attack  on  the  Portuguese  with 
troops  from  Ghana,  Mali,  Egypt,  Guinea, 
and  other  African  countries,  all  of 
which  detest  the  Portuguese? 

Not  long  ago,  Holden  Roberto  an- 
nounced he  had  the  backing  of  Adoula 
for  the  formation  of  a  so-called  Angola 
Government  in  exile,  based  on  Congo 
soil.  In  addition,  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  several  African  nations  would 
furnish  troops  to  Roberto  in  order  to 
force  the  Portuguese  to  surrender.  If 
this  happens,  what  will  we  do?  Will  we 
stand  idly  by  and  let  Adoula  actively  as- 
sist Roberto?  Are  we  eager  to  have  an- 
other Belgian  Congo  on  our  hands?   Will 
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the  executire  depcu-tment  then  come 
nishlng  again  to  the  Oonsreas  aaldnff  for 
another  bond  l»ue.  or  loan,  to  bail  out 
our  latest  adventure  In  rae&Bm?  Who 
can  tell  what  may  happen? 

The  New  York  Times — in  its  most 
solemn  terms — dealt  with  the  formation 
of  Roberto's  government- in -exile.  It 
ran  a  word  portrait  of  Roberto,  the  ter- 
rorist, which  portrayed  him  in  an  ad- 
mirable light.  If  one  accepts  the  Times 
version,  the  man  is  a  patriot  and  friend 
Instead  of  a  terrorist,  murderer,  and 
enemy. 

We  should  not  forget  it  was  the  New 
York  Times  that  backed  Castro.  They 
pictured  this  little  beatnik  Communist 
as  a  hero.  He  was  the  New  York  Times' 
candidate  for  Cuban  ruler.  He  was 
helped  greatly  by  the  Times'  support, 
and  now  look  at  Cuba;  the  developments 
following  the  elevation  of  Castro  con- 
stitute a  major  disaster  to  the  United 
States. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Times — follow- 
ing that  national  debacle — would  be 
cautious  and  would  be  careful  about 
sticking  out  its  neck  on  such  delicate 
situations;  it  would  seem  the  paper  would 
have  learned  something  from  Cuba. 
But  notwithstanding,  Roberto  seems  to 
be  their  man.  Is  it  to  be  Castro  all  over 
again? 

The  State  Department  tells  us  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  Roberto  is  a  Com- 
munist.    Evidence  or  not.  he  plays  the 
Communist    game.       The    Communists 
want  the  Portuguese  driven  from  Africa; 
the  Communists  charge  the  Portuguese 
with  terror  and  oppression  in  Angola; 
and  these  charges  are  parroted   by  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa  almost 
word   for  word;    and   we  find  ourselves 
joining  hands  with  Soviet  Russia  in  vot- 
ing a««unst  Portugal  at  the  UJ^.     What 
is  a  person  to  thmk?     This  vote,  alone, 
should  warn  us;  but  no,  if  the  quarrel  in- 
volves a  colored  race  and  a  white  race, 
America's  representative  in  the   U.N. — 
as  the  administration,  itself — invariably 
has  sided  with  the  colored  race.     In  the 
row  between  Indonesia  and  the  Dutch 
over  Dutch  New  Guinea.  America  has 
lined  up  with  Sukarno,  the  Indonesian 
dictator.     The  Attorney  General.  Robert 
Kennedy,  was  quoted  on  his  return  from 
a  world  tour  as  saying  Indonesia — that 
is.    Sukarno — should    take    over.     What 
is  involved  here?     The  I>utch  are  will- 
ing to  turn  over  New  Guinea  to  a  United 
N.itions    trusteeship    but    they    are    not 
willing  to  turn  it  over  to  Indonesia  since 
the  New  Guineans  are  of  a  different  race 
than  Sukarno's  people.     Sukarno  wants 
to  turn  New  Guinea  into  a  colony. 

If  the  Attorney  General  has  been 
quoted  correctly,  he  thinks  Indonesia 
shiiuld  take  over  New  Guinea  because  if 
the  Dutch  turn  it  loose,  it  will  not  be 
ready  for  self-government.  At  this  point 
I  become  completely  bewildered.  The 
on'.y  consistent  thing  in  all  of  this  can  be 
put  very  simply:  The  United  States 
seems  always  to  take  the  part  of  a 
colored  race  if  the  colored  race  is  quarrel- 
ing with  £  white  race.  That  is  history. 
that  Is  precise  fact. 

Some  of  the  architects  of  our  UN. 
policy  and  our  foreign  policies  generally 
have  their  heads  in  the  clouds  and  their 


eyes  toward  the  stars.   Others  have  their 
eyes  on  the  baUot  box  back  home. 

By  our  attitude  at  the  United  Nations, 
we  hare  encouraged  racism  In  Africa  and 
Asia.  Our  Negro  leaders  can  and  do 
point  out  that  in  wanting  the  Portuguese 
driven  out  of  Africa,  they  simply  are 
supporting  their  Government.  That  is. 
as  American  citizens,  they  are  merely 
supporting  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government — as  indeed  they  are.  But 
call  It  what  you  will,  the  practical  effect 
of  this  policy  Is  bold  racism,  the  very 
thing  they  claim  to  flght  here  at  home. 

The  game  our  leaders  are  playing,  and 
playing  in  large  part  for  Negro  votes  In 
this  countrj',  is  a  dangerous  game.  If 
we  continue  our  pressure  against  the 
white  people  In  Africa,  if  we  look  on  com- 
placently as  they  are  dispossessed  and 
driven  out.  I  predict  there  will  be  star- 
tling repercussions.  Already  the  conflict 
In  Algeria  has  degenerated  into  race  war. 
The  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  France  and  the  Al- 
gerians did  not  end  the  strife;  the  ter- 
rorism on  the  part  of  the  OA3  reflects 
the  desperation  of  the  white  settlers  in 
Algeria.  TTioy  fear  race  persecution  by 
the  Algerian.s. 

Do  we  intt-nd  to  drive  the  whites  In 
Angola,  Mo;iambique.  Rhodesia,  and 
South  Afric.i  to  similarly  desperate 
straits?  Will  we  .support  the  Negro 
racists  like  Mboya  and  Nkrumah?  Will 
we  take  sides  to  the  extent  that  nowhere 
below  the  Belgian  Congo  will  there  be 
any  accommodation  between  the  rares  or 
cooperation  for  the  betterment  of  all? 

It  is  time  we  faced  reality.  Tlie  U.N. 
has  been  sold  and  is  being  sold  to  our 
people  on  the  basis  of  slogans,  which 
sound  like,  and  probably  are,  the  prod- 
ucts of  Madi:ion  Avenue  hucksters.  For 
example,  one  of  the  arguments  for  our 
course  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  as  described 
by  our  officials,  is  to  prevent  a  direct 
collision  with  the  CommunLsts  in  that 
area.  Or  to  put  it  another  way.  the 
UN.  is  presented  as  a  buffer  between 
ourselves  and  the  Communists. 

That  is  fallacy.  If  the  U_N.  can  act 
as  a  buffer  between  us  and  the  Com- 
munists, why  IS  it  not  a  shield  in  Viet- 
nam, where  American  troops  are  fight- 
ing and  dying?  Why  Is  it  not  the  U.N. 
standing  between  us  and  the  Russians 
in  Berlin?  The  U.N.  may  be  aseful  in 
some  ways,  prnided  we  do  not  make 
the  United  States  the  tall  to  the  U.N. 
dog.  but  we  .should  not  think  of  It  as 
a  buffer.  Our  whole  UN  policy,  almost 
from  the  very  beginning.  Indicates  how 
our  Govemmcr  t  manages  to  paralyze 
and  hypnotize  itself  because  of  this  and 
similar  illusions 

We  have  had  a  re-spect  for  world  opin- 
ion which  is  psychopathic.  The  Rus- 
sians have  used  their  veto  at  the  UN. 
blatantly  and  cynically  whereas  we  have 
refrained  from  doing  so— as  if  the  use 
of  the  veto  would  blight  all  growing 
vegetation  within  the  United  States  and 
start  a  worldwide  crusade  against  us  in 
the  bargain. 

What  is  the  upshot  of  It  all?  The  so- 
called  neutralist  nations,  the  uncom- 
mitted— so-called — countries  openly  re- 
spect the  Soviet  Unioa  Russia  pursues 
a  selfish,  cynical   course,   relying   upon 


force  and  power.  Other  countries  under- 
stand this  and  bow  before  them  for  they 
fear  the  Russians.  On  the  other  hand 
they  must  regard  us  as  a  kind  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Bull  and  figure  that  the  mort 
contempt  they  show  for  us.  the  more  they 
can  get  out  of  us.  The  only  rfeallstic 
and  practical  thing  I  see  in  the  U.N. 
policy  as  pursued  by  this  and  previous 
administrations  is  a  cynical  campaign  to 
win  Negro  votes. 

With  the  UJ4.  bond  issue,  we  will  have 
opened  another  avenue  for  spending 
which  will  continue  indefinitely.  Adoula 
will  cost  us  plenty  before  he  is  through 
and  if  we  insist  on  tearing  Africa  apart 
and  turning  it  over  to  the  Communists. 
or  racists,  we  will  have  something  on  our 
hands  that  our  pocketbooks  carmot 
handle.  Already  we  are  overcommltted 
and  overstrained. 

To  our  American  Negroes,  let  me  raise 
the  flag  of  caution.  Race  hatred  Is  not 
confined  to  the  white  and  colored  races. 
Take  a  look  at  British  Guinea.  What 
has  been  happening  there?  The  political 
leader.  Jagan.  is  an  Indian  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  that  British  colony  are  Indians. 
He  is  opposed  by  the  Negroes  in  that 
area.  1  he  Negroes  in  British  Guinea  and 
the  Indians  are  at  each  other's  throats. 
All  over  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes  do 
not  get  along.  There  is  no  love  lost  be- 
tween the  Negroes  and  the  Arabs,  or  the 
Negroes  and  the  Orientals.  Are  we  going 
to  encourage  this  sort  of  thing  by  en- 
couraging racism  in  the  U.N.? 

In  conclusion,  take  a  look  at  the  fig- 
ures. There  are  approximately  930  mil- 
lion white  people  in  the  world;  930  mil- 
lion of  the  yellow  race ;  930  million  of  the 
brown-red  race  and  only  240  million  of 
the  black  race. 

I^t  us  all  be  careful  of  the  tiger,  race 
hatred.  Let  us  confine  him  wherever 
we  can.  If  we  Insist  on  letUng  him  loose, 
for  politics  or  other  reasons,  beware. 

I  think  eventually  our  American  Ne- 
groes will  see  through  the  cynical  show 
they  are  being  made  a  part  of.  will  see 
and  understand  what  is  happening. 
Their  future  lies  here  in  America.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  it  be 
transferred  to  Africa. 

They  will  realize  that  they  cannot 
have  it  both  ways;  they  cannot  advocate 
equalltarianlsm  here  and  insist  upon 
racism  in  Africa.  If  our  Negroes,  swayed 
by  flaming  demagogs.  Insist  on  Negro 
domination  In  Africa  simply  because  the 
Negroes  are  In  the  majority;  how  can 
they  reconcile  their  demands  for  equal 
rights  In  the  United  States?  It  cannot 
be  done. 

Let  us  here  In  America,  of  whatever 
race,  in.si.st  that  the  U.N.  follow  a  course 
which  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  our 
people 


ARTHUR  M.  ANDERSON:  AMERICAN 
PATRIOT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lahgxn]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  retires  today  after  36  years 
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of  devoted  and  distinguished  Govern- 
ment service.  He  Is  Arthur  M.  Anderson, 
an  American  fta-st,  a  native  Minnesotan 
always.  His  life,  one  of  selfless  devotkHi 
to  others.  Is  truly  a  modem-day  tale  of 
Horatio  Alger  that  should  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  a  pattern  for  young 
America  today.  It  Is  a  distinct  honor 
that  I  am  included  among  his  personal 
friends. 

Arthur  Anderson  began  his  Govern- 
ment sendee  in  19'JS  when  he  accepted  a 
position  as  a  receiver  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  Insolvent  National 
Bank  Division,  Treasury  Department. 
in  Washington.  For  the  next  22  years 
he  was  appointed  to  varying  terms  of 
service  in  liquidating  and  reorganizing 
national  banks  In  North  Dakota,  Florida. 
Alabama,  Kentucky.  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

We  talked  to  those  who  knew  htm  dur- 
ing those  years  and  discovered  that  he 
was  a  man  who  was  known  as  an  expert 
liquidator,  who  set  a  notable  record 
through  the  highest  degree  of  integrity 
and  ability.  As  Griffith  W.  Garwood. 
Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  put 
it: 

Arthur  Is  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  a 
man  can  know.  He  sets  a  great  example  for 
all  Government  employees. 

Arthur  Anderson's  diligent  efforts  and 
attention  to  details  in  those  years  were 
exemplified  by  his  work  at  the  National 
Bank  of  Kentucky  in  Louisville,  which 
was  then  the  largfjst  insolvent  national 
bank  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the 
cases  that  resulted  from  Anderson's 
work  there  went  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  favorable  opinions  re- 
sulted in  subsequent  Judgments  and 
coDections  of  almc«t  $5  million  for  the 
depositors  of  one  bank.  These  concur- 
ring opinions  represented  high  praise  for 
the  painstaking  work  of  Arthur  M. 
Anderson. 

It  was  small  woiKler  that  his  reputa- 
tion gained  in  stature,  so  it  was  no  sur- 
prise to  his  friends  and  colleagues  that 
he  joined  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  In  1948  as  special  assistant 
to  the  Kxecutive  Vice  President  Soon 
afterward  he  became  assistant  treas- 
urer and  then  treasurer,  the  post  he 
leaves  today. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  a  dream 
come  true  for  Arthur  Anderson;  a  dream 
he  helped  develop.  It  is  the  principal 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  engaged 
in  international  finance.  Anderson  has 
trooped  to  Capitol  Hill  many  times  as 
the  Export-Import  Bank's  expert  in  fis- 
cal presentations  before  Banking  and 
Currency  Committet^  He  has  seen  his 
organization  grow,  but  might  be  some- 
what modest  In  apiiralsing  his  role  in 
providing  that  growth.  But  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  not  as  modest,  and  Is- 
sued this  resolution  foUo^'ing  their  most 
recent  meeting: 

Whereas  Arthur  M.  Anderson,  treasurer 
of  the  Kipwrt- Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
after  many  years  of  fj.lthful  service  to  the 
Bank,  has  announce<l  his  decision  to  enter 
upon  his  well-earned  retircHient;  and 

Whereas,  the  dlrectcrs.  offlcers,  and  staff 
of  the  Bank,  in  recognition  of  the  many  serv- 
ices performed  by  Mr.  Anderson  In  promot- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  Bank's  operations 
and  creating  friends  for  the  Bank  in  the 
executive,     legislative,     and     administrative 


branches  of  tlie  OoTerninent.  as  well  as  In 
the  private  backing  commiinlty  in  the  United 
States,  desire  to  record  their  appreciation: 
Now.  tlierefore.  be  it 

Re-Moived,  That  the  dlrectora.  officers,  and. 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  -j*-ar\v  i%o  hereby 
express  and  record  tbelr  admiration  and  re- 
elect for  Arthur  IL  Anderson  and  their  ap- 
preciation for  hU  many  services  performed 
for  the  Bank.  ancL  sincerely  hope  that  the 
coming  years  will  bring  to  him  and  to  Mrs. 
Anderson  every  success  and  happiness;  and 
be  it  further 

Beaolxed,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Anderson. 

In  Introducing  the  Board's  resolution, 
Mr.  Tom  Killefer,  First  Vice  President  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  said: 

When  thinking  of  the  highest  caliber  ca- 
reer civU  servants  It  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  work  with,  the  name  Arthur  Anderson 
will  always  come  to  mind.  For  truly,  Mr. 
Anderson  exemplifies  the  best  in  workman- 
ship and  Integrity  to  be  found  In  the  Fed- 
eral service.  No  better  tribute  can  be  given 
than  the  man's  own  record  as  treasurer  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  In  his  years  of 
tenure,  literally  billions  of  dollars  of  pubUc 
funds  used  In  the  Bank's  lending  operations 
were  accurately  and  scrupulously  accounted 
for  In  Mr.  Anderson's  fiscal  and  accounting 
program.  We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Ander- 
son terminate  his  Federal  employment,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  wish  him  every  happi- 
ness In  his  retirement. 

Arthur  M.  Anderson  has  great  pride 
in  the  Export -Import  Bank;  considers  it 
a  milestone  in  his  career  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  it  grow.  The 
strength  of  Its  growth  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Bank  has  earned  $700 
million  for  the  U.S.  Government  during 
its  28-year  history.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  continue  to  grow  by  the  rigid,  high 
standards  that  Mr.  Anderson  bequeathed 
it. 

Perhaps  Arthur's  attitude  toward  the 
Bank  was  best  described  by  his  lovely 
wife  Virginia — ^Arthur's  bank  reorgani- 
zation work  of  earlier  days  also  found 
him  doing  some  personal  reorganization 
of  the  life  of  Virginia  M.  Silvers,  of 
Somerset  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  whom  he 
married  in  December  of  1942.  Mrs.  An- 
derson says: 

In  reality,  I'm  his  second  wife.  His  first 
Is  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

But  she  says  this  with  pride,  knowing 
that  his  happiness  continues  to  be  hers 
as  well. 

What  does  it  take  to  grow  a  man  who 
merits  the  accolades  of  all?  In  terms 
of  the  vernacular,  Arthur  Anderson  has 
come  a  long  way  from  our  mutually 
native  Kittson  County,  Minn.,  but  his 
roots  remain  deep  in  the  rich  black  soil 
of  the  Red  River  Valley  that  was  pio- 
neered by  hardy  Scandinavian  stock. 
Arthur  tells  you  with  pride  that  his 
father  came  from  Sveg,  Sweden,  and  his 
mother  from  Trysil.  Norvi'^.  His  recol- 
lections of  his  Minnesota  boyhood  have 
kept  many  an  audience  spellbound  by  the 
hour;  tales  that  included  the  23  years 
his  father.  Olaf  J.  Anderson,  served  as 
sheriff  of  Kittson  Covmty. 

Anderson,  the  man,  is  a  stately  6-foot 
3-incher.  His  thick  mop  of  striking 
white  hair  produces  a  disarmingly  distin- 
guished air  that  sometimes  belles  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye  that  reveals  the  master 
storyteller. 


One  of  his  favorites  is  about  Ole  OIschi. 
who  was  standing  in  an  American  immi- 
gration line  after  the  long  boat  trip  from 
the  old  country.  It  seems  the  man  in 
front  of  Ole  In  the  line  bad  exactly  the 
same  name  as  Ole  and  promptly  gave  It 
to  the  customs  Inspector.  Ole  then  in- 
formed the  inspector  that  his  name.  too. 
was  the  "same  thing."  But  Ole's  Scan- 
dinavian accent  was  a  bit  thick,  so  Ole 
has  been  known  ever  since  as  "Sam 
Tang." 

It  is  no  joke,  however,  that  immigrants 
like  Ole  begat  giants  like  Arthur  Ander- 
son. Olaf  and  Mary  Anderson  saw  to 
it  that  young  Arthur  graduated  from  the 
Hallock  High  School  In  1910 — complet- 
ing the  4-year  course  In  3,  and  with  hon- 
ors. He  immediately  went  to  work  in 
local  banks,  while  continuing  his  educa- 
tion in  his  spare  time,  studying  by  kero- 
sene lamp.  He  graduated  in  1922  from 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  The 
rest  is  an  illustrious  history  of  a  man 
who  worked  hard  and  paid  attention  to 
detail. 

His  basic  honesty  and^this  same  atten- 
tion to  detail  are  carried  into  his  private 
life,  too.  R^ardless  of  the  long  hours 
he  spends  with  his  work,  he  finds  time  to 
pen  scores  of  notes  to  people  across  the 
Nation  he  has  met.  If  he  runs  into  a 
youngster  from  a  family  he  has  known, 
you  can  be  sure  the  father  and  mother 
will  receive  a  note  letting  them  know 
their  offspring  is  well  and  in  good  spirits. 

On  a  weekend,  his  acquaintances  may 
be  a  bit  startled  to  see  Arthur  and  Vir- 
ginia Anderson  scurrying  up  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain,  picnic  baskets  in  hand.  This 
exhibition  of  vigor  belies  his  66  years, 
but  strengthens  his  philosophy  that  a 
healthy  body  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
healthy  mind. 

So  here  we  have  a  man  who  has  risen, 
to  what  we  many  times  refer  to  as  "high 
places."  He  is  there  because  he  selflessly 
serves  his  God.  his  country,  and  his  peo- 
ple. He  lives  every  day  for  itself  with 
an  eye  to  the  future.  And  he  never  for- 
gets the  names  or  the  problems  of  his 
people  back  home. 

With  retirement  comes  another  op- 
portunity for  Arthur  Anderson,  ex- 
treasurer  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
At  last  he  will  have  the  time  he  has 
always  wanted  for  travel,  a  chance  to  ob- 
serve the  world  of  which  he  is  so  much 
a  living  part.  I  will  be  interested  in 
sharing  his  observations. 

One  of  the  places  he  will  visit  is  Kitt- 
son County,  Minn.,  where  the  warmness 
of  the  friendly  jieople  will  again  renew 
the  strength  that  hsis  made  Arthur  An- 
derson a  pillar  among  men. 

His  is  a  hfe  of  old-fashioned  patriot- 
ism, the  kind  backed  up  by  hard  work 
and  attention  to  duty,  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  It  is  a  blueprint  for  living  that 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  every 
citizen  who  believes  in  freedom.  Not 
only  America,  but  many  nations  through- 
out the  world,  are  richer  in  dollars  and 
principle  today  by  virtue  of  this  man's 
dedication. 

Good  luck,  Arthur  M.  Anderson,  Amer- 
ican patriot. 

Good  luck,  Virginia  Anderson,  his  in- 
spiration. 
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Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANQEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mlnneaota.  I 
should  like  to  Join  the  ventleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  LAXonr]  In  his  tribute 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Anderson  on  his  retire- 
ment. Mr.  Anderson  and  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, are  wonderful  people.  They  are 
members  of  our  joint  church,  the  Augiis- 
t&na  Lutheran  Church  at  16th  and  V 
Streets  NW.  To  me,  Mr.  Anderson  rep- 
resents the  best  that  can  possibly  be  had 
In  career  governmental  employees. 

Mr.  LANOEN.     I  thank  my  colleague. 


May  15 
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CAMPBELL  SOUP  CO.  EXECUnVE 
LOOKS  AT  GROWTH  IN  THE  POOD 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BKKT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patmak]    Is  recognized  for   16  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  economic 
growth  Is  a  topic  being  discussed  far  and 
wide  by  forward-looking  Americans. 
This  great  country  will  achieve  its  growth 
goals  by  teamwork  among  business, 
labor,  and  Government.  Ours  is  a  com- 
petitive free-enterprise  system,  the 
envy  of  all  the  free  world.  It  is  a  proven 
success,  and  will  continue  to  be.  so  long 
as  we  work  together  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives. 

Leaders  of  our  business  community, 
of  course,  play  an  enormous  role  iii 
achieving  economic  growth  in  America. 
One  such  leader  of  a  great  company  op- 
erating in  the  free -enterprise  system  is 
Mr.  W.  B.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  Campbell  Soup  is. 
of  course,  one  of  America's  oldest  and 
proudest  names  in  the  food  processing 
industry. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  join 
with  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  dedication  of 
a  new  Campbell  plant  a  year  ago  in 
Paris.  Tex.  Mr.  Murphy  is  aa  enter- 
prising businessman  in  the  greatest  tra- 
dition— one  who  not  only  espouses 
growth,  but  who  also  plays  his  part  in 
seeing  it  realized  in  his  own  industry. 

Mr.  Murphy  delivered  an  address  on 
"Growth  in  the  Food  Industry."'  before 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  in  New  York 
City  on  March  27.  This  address  is  of 
such  outstanding  merit  that  I  am  in- 
corporating it  in  full  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point : 

Oeowth  in  the  Food  Industkt 
(AddreM  by  W.  B.  Murphy,  preeldent.  Camp- 
bell 3oup  Co.  given  before  the  Sales  Execu- 
tives Club.  New  Ycwk.  NY  .  March  37   1962) 


oth«r  Industries,  the  misbehavior  of  a  tiny 
minority  oauaes  headaches  for  the  great  ma- 
jority. 

One  need  only  walk  through  a  modem  su- 
permarket to  judge  the  flerceneas  at  the  oocn- 
petltlon  for  the  consumers'  food  dollars:  but 
no  matter  how  strong  this  competition,  there 
are  many  examples  of  food  companies  that 
have  a  long  record  of  growth  ^ased  on  con- 
sistently furnishing  the  consumer  superlcw 
value. 

About  one-third  of  oxur  business  today 
comes  from  Itenu  we  did  not  make  10  years 
ago  and  almost  every  product  we  make  has 
been  Improved  during  that  period  We  have 
determined  that  had  we  chosen  10  years  ago 
to  follow  a  policy  of  standing  still,  without 
new  products  or  product  and  process  Im- 
provements, today  our  business  would  be  In 
the  red  Instead  of  In  the  black 

The  first  of  these  (less  UlkPd  about  ways 
of  achieving  business  growth)  la  attention 
to  the  single  unit  Our  history  has  been 
built  around  the  slogan  that  "every  can  con- 
tains our  business  reputation"  Now,  we 
produce  billions  of  Individual  cans,  packages, 
loaves,  etc.  But.  Mrs.  Consumer  oprns  a 
■ingle  package,  prepares  and  then  taates  It 
Subconsciously  or  consciously  she  Is  Judg- 
ing the  product,  the  brand  name  and  the 
company.  The  business  will  make  prf)gre88 
or  not  with  that  decision  So,  you  see.  each 
single  unit  of  a  product  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  health  of  a  business 

There  Is  no  measuring  service  that  one  cm 
buy  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  word- 
of-mouth  advertising,  but  It  Is  probably  the 
most  potent  form  of  advertl.slng  and  it  Is 
also  the  kind  of  advertising  that  all  ^ws  a 
superior  quality  product  to  be  marketed 
with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  television. 
radio,  publication,  display  or  other  form  of 
F>ald  advertising 

This  same  principle  of  giving  attention  to 
the  Individual  unit  Is  especially  Important 
In  our  dealings  with  people  For  the  same 
reason  that  we  don't  think  of  consumers  as 
the  mass  market  and  Individual  farmers  aa 
the  rural  community,  we  d  )nt  think  of 
hourly  workers  as  a  labor  force  or  of  man- 
agement people  as  a  supervisory  organiza- 
tion, but  rather  we  think  of  them  as  Indi- 
viduals, each  of  whom  Is  Important  In  the 
quality  of  his  or  her  work  and  In  his  or  her 
regard  for  the  company. 

The  continued  success  of  a  company  hinges 
In  considerable  pirt  on  the  Intangible  of  em- 
ployee morale  and  effectiveness,  which,  in 
turn,  depends  on  the  attention  paid  to  the 
Individual. 

VlTe  have  our  greatest  successes  when  we 
build  a  high  value  Into  a  product  and  then 
sell  it  at  a  modest  marketing  cost  leaning 
on  this  very  eflectlve  and  free  word-of- 
mouth  advertising  to  suppelement  the  mod- 
erate amount  of  paid  advertising 

The  housewife  Is  a  pretty  sophisticated  In- 
dividual. Her  eyes  and  her  ears  are  the 
reclplenU  of  a  tremendous  number  of  ad- 
vertising messages  and  are  In  the  main  quite 
keen  and  discerning. 
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KKT    POINTS 

The  food  business  Is  enormous — It's  made 
up  of  a  great  many  relaUvely  small  busl- 
neHsee:  for  example,  the  largest  half  doxen 
food  processors  do  somewhat  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total— It  has  a  built-in  consum- 
er demand— it's  easy  to  get  Into,  but  not  as 
easy  to  sUy  In  since  losses  can  come  sudden- 
ly and  pile  up  at  a  rapid  rate— It's  subject  to 
food  fads,  weather,  politics,  and  Government 
controls  of  many  kinds— Ifs  fascinating  and 
challenging— It  needs  lots  of  research  of 
many  kinds  for  Its  science  U  relatively  un- 
explored and  quite  dlfHcult— It  ought  to  hold 
the  highest  fascination  for  scientifically  In- 
clined youngsters,  but  for  the  moment,  space 
science  Is  In  the  lead— and  lastly,  like  many 


GROWTH    IN    THE    INDUSTBT 

The  title  for  this  Ulk  as  you  see  It  on  the 
program  was  selected  before  I  really  uckled 
the  Job  of  preparing  the  Ulk.  Now  that 
It  has  been  almost  completed.  I  think  I 
should  tell  you  that  the  title  has  been 
changed  to  "Growth  In  the  Pocxl  Industry  • 
You  can  readily  understand  that  since  there 
Is  a  close  relationship  between  delivering 
sound  values  to  the  consumer  and  business 
growth.  I  suppose  I  really  haven't  changed 
the  title  very  much. 

Business  health  and  growth  are  par- 
tlcxilarly  Important  In  the  f(xxl  Industry 
where  living  conditions  are  quite  hazardous, 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  Intense  competition 

The  food  business  is  enormous  it  s  made 
up   of   a   great   many   relatively   small    busl- 


neeses;  for  example,  the  largest  half  dOMn 
food  proceesors  do  somewhat  lesa  tK>n  10 
percent  of  the  total— It  has  a  buUt-ln  con- 
sumer demand — It's  easy  to  get  Into,  but  not 
as  easy  to  stay  In  since  losses  can  come  sud- 
denly and  pUe  up  at  a  rapid  rate— It's  sub- 
ject to  food  fads,  weather,  politics,  and  Oov- 
ernment  controls  of  numy  kinds— It's 
fascinating  and  challenging — It  needs  lots  of 
research  of  many  kinds  for  Its  science  Is 
relatively  unexplored  and  quite  dUBcult — It 
ought  to  hold  the  highest  faselnatlon  for  / 
scientifically  inclined  youngsters,  but  for  the 

moment,  space  science   Is  in  the  lead and 

lastly,  like  many  other  Industries,  the  mis- 
behavior of  a  tiny  minority  causes  headaches 
for  the  great  majority. 

A  healthy  business  In  the  food  Industry 
means,  as  In  any  Industry,  an  active  state 
of  development  and  a  progreeslvely  better 
state  of  existence. 

Growth  in  the  food  business,  as  measured 
in  overall  tonnage,  can  be  predicted  to  a 
gnafs  eyebrow  by  relating  it  to  peculation 
growth.  The  number  of  calories  required 
for  the  human  body  U  well  known. 

If  a  food  business  Is  to  live  by  that  rule. 
It  would  be  a  dull  thing  Fortunately,  there 
are  many  other  opportunities.  The  easiest 
and  best  known  ways  to  business  growth  are 
through  new  trends  or  new  producU.  But 
there  are  many  other  ways  that  are  fruitful; 
less  spectacular  and  require  hard  work,  but 
nevertheless,  excellent  ways. 

It  s  no  trick  for  a  business  to  move  ahead 
when  it  is  caught  up  In  a  rising  trend,  either 
cyclical  In  nature  or  because  of  a  new  prod- 
uct boom  These  are  generally  considered 
to  be  the  colorful  growth  situations,  but 
there  are  many,  many  more  opportunities 
not  dependent  on  cycles  or  product  booms. 
These  opportunities  present  themselves  to 
every  department  of  a  business  and  to  my 
mind,  are  the  most  fascinating  areas  of  busi- 
ness development 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  reel  off  a  long 
list  of  the  places  where  almost  any  business 
can  dig  In  to  Improve  Itself  I'll  mention 
several  of  them  for  a  consumer  goods  busi- 
ness such  as  ours  and  then  deal  Ih  a  little 
more  detail  with  four  areas  that  Impress  us 
AS  being  especially  interesting  and  fruitful. 
Here  are  several  ways  that  might  well  be 
included  In  any  lut  for  business  growth: 

Growth  through  competitive  gaini 
One    need    only    walk    through    a    modern 
.superm.irket   to  Judge   the   fierceness  of  the 
competition  for  the  consumers'  food  dollars: 
but.  no  matter  how  strong  this  competition. 
there  are  many  examples  of  food  companies 
that  have  a  long  record  of  growth  t>ased  on 
consistently    furnishing    the    consumer    su- 
perior value      On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pany that  rests  on  Its  oars  soon  finds  there 
are  plenty  of  other  companies  waiting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  slightest  error,  omission,  or 
lack  of  activity      ThU  may  sound  tough,  but 
It's  the  way   the  food   Industry   Is.   and  this 
type  of  competition  Is  an  example  of  why  the 
private    enterprise    system    has    driven    our 
country  to  such  heights.     Let  us  only  hope 
that  the  country's  ptMltlcal  leaders,  so  few  of 
whom   have  had  much  business  experience 
will  not  kill  off  this  driving  force  with  their 
fascination     for     unnecessary     Government 
controls. 

New  products 

As    I    have    mentioned,    here    14    the    great 

panacea      The  manufacturer  who  doesn't  try 

t<i  develop  new  products  will  find  himself  In 

the  same  p<wltlon  as  did   the  manufacturer 

of   buggy   wheeU  or   bustles.     Standing  still 

Is  not  a  trait  of  the  American  businessman 

I  suppose,  because  the  aggressive  American 

manufacturer  Just  doesn't  wish  to  stand  still 

This  Is  one  of   the  great  advantages  of  the 

American    business  system.     It  has  Its  great 

rewards  and   It   has   Its  great  penalUee    and 

one  Mf  Its  penalties  Is  that  the  manufacturer 

mu.st   be  on   hU  toes  In  the  development  of 


new  products  and  he  had  better  be  an  in- 
novator If  he  wants  to  make  good  profits,  for 
the  follower,  the  me-too  manager,  U  In  a 
rather  unhappy  position  for  the  morale  of 
his  organization  and  for  the  morale  of  his 
stockholders. 

Product  imprxjvementt 
This  Is  a  rich  field  and  probably  a  larger 
field  for  growth  opportunity  at  any  given 
time  than  new  products.  If,  through  Inge- 
nuity and  through  product  research,  a 
noticeably  better  product  can  be  developed — 
one  which  la  liked  better — we  are  bound  to 
see  business  growth  providing  that  the 
product  Improvement  doesn't  cost  so  much 
that  we  lose  out  in  the  all-important  value 
measurement. 

Incidentally,  about  one-third  of  our  busi- 
ness today  comes  from  Items  we  did  not 
make  10  years  ago  and  almost  every  product 
we  make  has  been  Improved  during  that 
period.  We  have  determined  that  had  we 
chosen  10  years  ago  to  foUow  a  poUcy  of 
standing  stUl,  without  new  products  or  prod- 
uct and  process  Improvements,  today  our 
business  would  be  In  the  red  Instead  of  In 
the  black. 

Better  ingredients  as  a  grovoth   factor 

This  applies  especially  to  the  food  proces- 
sor, but  I  suppose  It  might  just  as  well  apply 
to  any  manufacturer.  Generally,  a  product 
is  no  better  than  Its  Ingredients.  This  we 
know  to  be  true  In  the  food  Industry  and 
this  Is  why  It  Is  necessary  to  spend  so  much 
time  In  agricultural  research  for  the  devel- 
opment of  better  plant  varieties  and  animal 
breeds  through  genetics  and  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  cultural  practices  and  t)et- 
ter  controls  of  disease  and  pests.  For  many 
crops,  yields  per  acre  have  more  than 
doubled  over  the  pasc  10  years  and  are  likely 
to  double  or  OKu-e  over  the  next  decade.  Bet- 
ter Ingredients  can  mean  more  than  Just 
the  growing  of  improved  vegetables  or  grains 
or  poultry  or  meat — It  can  also  mean  faster 
and  better  handling  between  the  point  of 
growing  and  the  point  of  processing. 

New  irgredients 
This  Is  a  relatively  unheralded  area  for 
business  growth.  We  have  had  pretty  good 
luck  finding  lltUe-vsed  Ingredients  which 
have  struck  the  public's  fancy.  They  have 
enabled  us  to  make  products  which  represent 
a  slxable  volume  to  us.  I  would  include 
here  an  Ingredient  tuch  as  okra,  which  we 
first  had  to  switch  around  genetically  in 
order  to  make  it  pt-actlcal  for  our  use.  I 
would  also  Include  pink,  black,  and  great 
northern  beans,  lentils,  aucchlnls,  turkey 
In  forms  that  have  yi-ar-round  appeal,  mush- 
rooms, and  a  number  of  other  Ingredients 
that  have  struck  the  public's  fancy. 

Intematioial   expansion 

Another  method  tliat  Is  popular  right  now 
for  expansion  of  a  business  is  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  trade,  either  through  direct 
exports  or  the  setting-up  of  plants  overseas. 
This  Is  a  whole  topic  in  Itself.  The  methods 
of  going  into  buslr.ess  overseas  are  quite 
varied  and  none  of  "hem  very  easy  because 
the  living  hsblts,  woi-k  habits,  and  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  most  countries  outside  of 
North  America  are  quite  dissimilar  from 
ours. 

Better  procttsing  methods 

Were  this  a  meeting  of  production  people 
Instead  of  sales  execQtlves,  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
the  Importance  of  better  processing  methods. 
The  development  of  new  processes  Is  a 
major  factor  in  helping  to  hold  and.  In  some 
cases,  to  reduce  prices  by  reducing  the  man- 
hours  required  and  In  attaining  greater 
product  uniformity  and  In  most  cases.  In 
Improving  product  quality.  Needless  to  say, 
we  don't  adopt  any  process  unless  It  bene- 
fits quality. 


One  can  get  qtilte  an  argument  from  some 
labor  union  leaders  and  some  educators  as  to 
whether  technological  Improvements  cause 
unemployment.  This  Is  a  popiUar  subject 
now  under  the  term  "automation"  as  it  was 
in  1933  when  It  was  called  technocracy. 
One  wonders  when  well  learn  that  an  Im- 
provement that  Increases  value  to  the  con- 
sumer Increases  total  employment  one  way 
or  aTV>ther  and  does  not  decrease  it.  I  should 
think  that  the  ability  to  hold  our  price  level 
for  the  past  10  years  for  most  products  has 
had  a  major  effect  on  ovir  sales  and  employ- 
ment. 

High  organization  morale  and  good  personnel 
There  la  no  need  to  tell  this  group,  who 
are  concerned  with  personal  selling,  that  one 
of  the  Important  ways  to  assure  a  healthy 
business  growth  is  through  the  employment 
of  superior  personnel  and  the  maintenance 
J  of  high  organization  morale.  Now  I've  men- 
tioned eight  different  ways  that  one  might 
think  of  In  achieving  business  growth. 
There  are  a  couple  more  and  I  wo\ild  like  to 
deal  with  them  In  a  bit  more  detail,  not  be- 
cause they  are  more  Important,  but  rather 
because  they  are  just  as  Important  but  pos- 
sibly lees  talked  about. 

Attention  to  the  single  unit 

The  first  of  these  is  attention  to  the  single 
unit.  Otir  history  has  been  built  around  the 
slogan  that  "^every  can  contains  our  btisiness 
reputation."  Now,  we  produce  bllUons  of 
Individual  cans,  packages,  loaves,  etc.  But 
Mrs.  Consumer  opens  a  single  package,  pre- 
pares, and  then  tastes  It.  Subconsciously 
or  consciously  she  is  judging  the  product,  the 
brand  name,  and  the  company.  The  busi- 
ness wUl  make  progress  or  not  with  that 
decision.  So,  you  see,  each  single  vmit  of  a 
product  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  health 
of  a  business. 

The  single  unit  Is  even  more  important 
since  there  Is  that  enormous  promotional 
force  at  work  called  word-of-mouth  adver- 
tising. Now,  there  is  no  measuring  service 
that  no  one  can  buy  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  word-of-mouth  advertising,  byt 
you  and  I  know  that  it  is  probably  the  most 
potent  form  of  advertising  and  It  is  also 
the  kind  of  advertising  that  allows  a  superior 
qtiality  product  to  be  marketed  with  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  television,  radio,  pub- 
lication, display  or  other  form  of  paid  ad- 
vertising. 

Each  of  our  companies  has  undoubtedly 
had  experience  with  products  that  have  been 
placed  on  store  shelves  and  which  have  be- 
gun to  move  in  substantial  volume  before 
advertising  appeared  in  print  or  on  the  air. 
This  movement  can  only  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  product  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  with  a  consumer,  the  consumer  tells 
others  about  It. 

The  first  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
guarantees  freedom  of  speech  within  limits. 
It  was  not  formulated  with  our  marketing 
problems  In  mind,  but  certainly  it  works  to 
our  advantage  by  permitting  word-of-mouth 
advertising  and  so  not  only  helps  to  keep 
otir  marketing  costs  low  for  the  products  of 
superior  value,  but  speeds  up  the  demise 
of  those  products  of  Inferior  value.  I  talk 
here,  of  course,  of  those  products  whose 
quality  can  be  detected  by  the  consumer. 
There  will  always  be  a  small  fringe  of  prod- 
ucts heralded  for  their  miraculous  traits 
which  a  few  consumers  accept  blindly,  but 
which,  like  the  old-time  tonics,  were  of  merit 
mainly  for  psychological  reasons.  If  at  all.  > 
Fortunately,  this  is  a  small  and  generally 
short-lived  fringe,  although  certainly  not 
one  to  admire. 

I  hope  I've  established  the  fact  that  atten- 
tion to  the  single  unit  In  selling  and  In 
manufacturing  Is  important  to  product 
quality  and  to  company  growth. 

In  the  food  business,  one  deals  with  single 
units  of  ingredients  with  this  same  careful 


attention  since  the  finished  product  directly 
reflects  the  quality  of  the  raw  Ingredients. 

This  same  principle  of  giving  attention  to 
the  individual  unit  U  especially  important 
in  our  dealings  with  pet^le.  For  the  same 
reason  that  we  dont  t*»*"fc^  of  oonsumen  as 
the  mass  market  and  individual  farmers  as 
the  rural  community,  we  don't  think  of 
hourly  workers  as  a  labor  force  or  of  man- 
agement people  as  a  supervisory  organiza- 
tion, but  rather  we  think  of  them  as  Indi- 
viduals, each  of  whom  is  Important  In  <the 
quality  of  his  or  her  work  and  In  his  or  her 
regard  for  the  company.  Svery  contact  be- 
tween a  foreman  and  a  worker  brings  a  re- 
sult that  will  have  an  effect  on  that  worker 
and  his  performance. 

No  one  with  piride  likes  to  be  a  small,  un- 
noticed cog  In  a  big  wheel  or  an  unim- 
portant, minute  part  of  a  large,  'impersonal 
organization.  Quite  generally,  today's  busi- 
ness managers  came  up  from  the  ranks  and 
know  what  it  Is  to  start  at  a  lowly  position. 
The  modem  busineea  manager  takes  p«^<ni« 
to  the  end  that  the  individual  in  the  cr- 
ganlzatlon  knows  that  he  is  recognized  as 
an  Individual  and  that  Ills  performance  is 
regarded  as  a  vital  part  of  the  business.  The 
continued  success  of  a  company  hing^»^  in 
considerable  part  on  the  Intangible  of  em- 
ployee morale  and  effectiveness,  which.  In 
turn,  depends  on  thie  attention  paid  to  the 
Individual.  I  rather  thtnv  there  may  be 
nothing  more  Important  In  a  business. 

Knowledge  of  coiutLmer  ivants 
The  second  matter  I  wish  to  mention  In 
some  deun  has  to  do  with  constantly  at- 
taining a  greater  and  more  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  what  the  constmier  will  want 
to  buy. 

This  sounds  easy — just  ask  her — but  it's 
far  from  that  sAmpIe.  Witness  the  flood  of 
new  products  moving  Into  the  market  con- 
stantly— about  100  offered  each  week  to  food 
store  buyers,  alone.  And  then  watch  the 
high  proportion  of  rejects  and  failures.  Wit- 
ness the  number  of  spectacularly  successful 
products  that  the  consumer  dldnt  know  she 
wanted  until  they  were  offered  to  her  and 
she  tried  them.  We  have  a  number  in  our 
own  business:  for  example,  V-8,  "TV"  brand 
frozen  dinners,  frozen  puff  pastry,  turkey 
noodle  soup,  barbecue  beans,  and  others. 
You  can  think  of  many  such  products  in  the 
home  appliance  field  and,  of  course,  the 
clothing  designers  live  on  the  development 
of  new  things  that  strike  the  public  fancy. 
The  success  of  new  products  and  new  trends 
and  product  Improvements  is  based  on  a 
good  understanding  of  the  consumer  and  his 
or  her  attitudes  and  wishes,  but  not,  In  most 
Imtances,  on  the  things  she  knows  she 
wants. 

Furthermore,  knowledge  of  the  consumer 
will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  determining 
what  the  consumer  reaction  might  be  to  a 
high  price  and  high  marketing  cost  basis 
versus  a  lower  price  and  lower  marketing 
cost. 

We  hapi>en  to  be  a  bit  prejudiced  here  be- 
cause we  have  our  greatest  successes  when 
we  build  a  high  value  Into  a  product  and 
then  sell  it  at  a  modest  marketing  cost —  ^ 
here  again,  leaning  on  this  very  effective  and 
free  word-of-mouth  advertising  to  supple- 
ment the  moderate  amount  of  paid 
advertising. 

There  may  be  people  who  are  geniuses  at 
judging  what  the  consumer  will  do  with  a 
new  product  or  variation  of  an  established 
product — we  don't  have  such  people,  so  we 
lean  very  heavily  on  product  nutrketlng  tests 
and  let  the  geniuses  exercise  their  abilities 
In  the  area  of  thinking  up  new  proikict  and 
product  improvement  ideas  and  developing 
them  up  to  the  point  of  test  marketing.  Our 
faith  In  geniuses  doesn't  extend  to  the  point 
of  heavy  Investment  in  untested,  large -aoate 
marketing. 
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Testing  la  «  form  of  learning  the  consum- 
er's reaction  to  a  product  and  using  the  re- 
sults to  determine  carefully  what  his  reac- 
tion will  be  as  a  buyer.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
get  a  trial  of  a  new  product,  but  continued 
use  Is  another  thing  and  we  must  have  a 
reasonable  indication  of  continued  use  be- 
fore It  is  safe  to  say  we  know  enough  about 
the  future  prospects  of  a  product  to  gamble 
large  appropriations  for  production  and 
marketing. 

Now.  where  will  we  get  the  Ideas  for  new 
products  and  product  Improvements  that 
will  be  BuccessfvU.  This  Is  the  hardest  kind 
of  work.  In  our  organization,  the  ideas 
usually  come  from  within  our  own  group — 
from  the  people  who  have  brains  and  who 
are  Imaginative  and  have  keen  powers  of 
observation.  These  are  the  people  who  have 
the  future  welfare  of  the  business  as  their 
deepest  concern  and  who  have  ingenuity  and 
sensitivity. 

Of  course,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  copy  a  com- 
petitor In  a  product  idea,  but  that's  a  pretty 
thorny  course  unless  one  can  outdo  that 
competitor  by  a  substantial  margin  In  qual- 
ify, value,  packaging  or  In  some  other  con- 
siuner-appeallng  way. 

Those  of  you  who  are  concerned  with  ad- 
vertising creation  know  that  knowledge  of 
the  consumer  is  necessary  In  advertising.  In 
the  food  bxislness,  the  advertisement  had 
better  talk  straight  and  true  since  there's 
nothing  easier  for  the  housewife  to  check 
than  a  food  advertisement  or  a  packagf 
Uliistratlon. 

We  have  learned  that  the  housewife  Is  a 
pretty  sophlsUcated  individual.  We  have 
also  learned  that  her  eyes  and  her  ears  are 
the  recipients  of  a  tremendous  niimber  of 
advertising  messages  and  that  theee  eyes 
and  ean  are  in  the  main  quite  keon  and  dis- 
cerning. Fortunately,  In  the  food  business, 
most  of  the  advertising  is  of  the  high-grade 
type,  both  in  truth  of  presenUtlon  and  In 
effectiveness  of  the  story. 

Penetration:  When  a  product  has  moved 
upward  at  a  good  rate  for  quite  a  few  years 
and  has  a  fairly  high  sales  volume,  it's  prob- 
ably natural  to  suppose  that  practically 
everybody  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
Canada,  is  fully  familiar  with  the  product 
and  Is  a  more  or  less  frequent  user.  So.  its 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  divide  the  sales  by 
the  population  and  then  by  the  number  of 
weeks  in  a  year  and  Hnd  that  the  average 
per  capiU  use  Is  about  once  in  every  2 
months.  (Incidentally,  that  would  mean 
over  a  billion  units  consumed  per  year.)  It's 
also  somewhat  startling  to  And  that  only  10 
or  15  percent  of  the  population  are  regular 
users   and   that   over   half  have   never    tried 

Now  this  doesn't  hold  for  women's  hair- 
do's or  pointed  shoes  nor  for  the  latest  dance 
style— these  things  sweep  through  to  almMt 
perfect  usage  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  chal- 
lenges the  latest  jet.  But.  for  the  more 
mundane  things  like  foods,  there  Is  much 
time  and  a  lot  of  selling  Involved  In  pene- 
trating the  market  to  the  optimum  point. 

The  advertisement  so  carefully  and  lov- 
ingly nurtured  and  admired  by  the  agency 
and  the  client,  except  In  rare  cases,  creates 
but  few  new  convolutions  In  the  aggregate 
consumer  brain.  It's  no  wonder  that  the 
advertiser  sometimes  tires  of  his  theme  be- 
fore most  of  his  audience  has  seen  it  and 
this  applies  to  the  average  good  advertising 
campaign.  Once  in  a  while  a  copy  theme 
or  a  commercial  or  a  manner  of  executing 
it  will  take  hold  to  an  amazing  degree  A 
single  page  in  one  magazine  for  soup-on-the- 
rocks  caught  the  fancy  of  an  amazing  num- 
ber of  people. 

Another  block  In  the  path  to  a  respectable 
degree  of  penetration  is  the  consumer  who 
knows  all  about  the  product  but  has  never 
tried  It.  The  ages-old  methods  of  sampling 
and  demonstration  are  as  good  as  they  ever 


were,  but  not  so  highly  regarded  now  because 
they  represent  hard  work  and  some  cost. 

And  now  to  the  last  of  the  points  for  dis- 
cussion— and  the  most  important  factor  of 
all — delivering  constantly  improving  values 
to  the  consumer. 

How  can  this  be  done  in  these  daj<s  of 
year-after-year  wage  and  salary  Increases,  of 
higher  and  higher  taxes,  local.  State,  and 
Pederal,  of  higher  and  higher  transportation, 
advertising,  container,  services  costs?  Well! 
there  are  ways  and  these  ways  cover  a  whole 
gamut  of  things.  Earlier  I  said  that  Im- 
provements can  be  made  In  every  depart- 
ment of  a  business  to  affect  the  values  of  our 
products.  ThU  Is  true.  Here  Is  a  formula, 
colored  necessarily  by  the  business  I  know 
best. 

An  expanding  agricultural  research  pro- 
gram to  produce  vastly  higher  farm  yields 
and  superior  Ingredients.  Here  Is  a  key  to 
many  opportunities  for  delivering  superior 
values  to  the  consumer.  This  may  sound  at 
odds  with  the  vast  farm  surpluses  that  have 
accumulated  over  the  past  decade  or  more 
However,  those  surpluses  apply  to  only  about 
half  of  our  agricultural  crops  and  the  sur- 
plus problem  must  be  solved  in  some  other 
way  than  by  putting  the  brakes  on  scientific 
agricultural  development  If  we  are  to  keep 
the  great  world  lead  which  our  farmers  now 
have  Greater  farm  yields  per  acre  mean  In- 
creased Income  to  the  well-operated  farm  and 
greater  values  to  the  consumer  and  this  la 
the  only  sure  path  to  sound  economic  growth 
In  agriculture 

An  enlarged  nutrition  research  program 
to  give  us  answers  to  help  us  better  our 
products. 

An  expanded  program  of  product  develop- 
ment for  a  constant  parade  of  new  products, 
product  Improvements  and  packaging  better- 
ments. 

A  lot  of  money  spent  for  new  plants,  fa- 
vorably located,  which  to  us  means  In  the 
small  towns  In  agricultural  communlUes  to 
siphon  off  the  workers  from  the  hlgh- 
operatlng  cost  farms,  an  excellent  source  of 
superior  plant  personnel 

Less  waste  motion  In  plant  and  office 
There's  many  a  dally  report  that  can  Just  as 
well  be  a  weekly   report 

A  sophisticated  appraisal  of  marketing 
plans  and  expenditures  We  all  know  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  difference  m  results 
from  differing  ways  of  selling  a  product,  so 
here  Is  an  area  to  keep  under  constant  vigi- 
lant surveillance  It  Is  Imperative  over  the 
long  pull  that  marketing  programs  enable 
retailers  and  wholesalers  to  make  a  fair 
profit 

Most  Important  Is  the  caliber  and  morale 
of  the  people  In  the  enterprl.se  Involved 
here  are  no  featherbeddlng.  no  monkey  busi- 
ness In  labor  relations  an  organisation  of 
willing,  able  producers  wtth  proper  Incen- 
tives 

Pricing  that  Is  Intended  for  a  large  Vf)lume 
and  a  relatively  small  margin,  but  over  the 
long  pun,  for  greater  total  dollar  profit 

Over  and  above  ail  there  must  be  the 
desire  on  the  p  irt  of  management  at  every 
level  to  deliver  pr-xlucts  of  sound  value  and 
to  constantly  impr  >ve  those  v.ilues. 

Now.  accomplishing  this  by  business  In  the 
aggregate  means  growth  for  bu-siness  and  for 
the  economy  of  oiir  country      But  to  accom- 
plish   this    takes    business   success      Another 
name  for   this  success  Is  proflt.s^     the  profits 
of  private  enterp'lse,  saved   and   Invested   In 
the  form  of  capital      Now.  in  that  last  sen- 
tence,   I've    mentioned    several     words    that 
seem    t^)    have    been    ^Iven    a    slight    tarnish 
lately      By   some   .strange   alchemy,   some   of 
our    citizens    have    been     brainwashed     Into 
thinking  that   the  words  c.ipltalism,   profits, 
private  enterprise  symbolize  somethint;  bad 
when  ihfise  who  .^re  realists  kn  >w  that  they 
are    vital    p.irts    of   our    wh  >le    ec 'nomy    and 
together    with    a    few    other    old-fashioned 
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things  like  our  Constitution  and  amend- 
menu  are  responsible  for  making  this  coun- 
try the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  the  envy 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  started  out  by  talking  about  food  and 
sound  healthy  business  growth,  m  end  by 
sUUng  that  I  hops  ne^er  to  maks  a  talk 
without  praising  the  private  enUrprlss.  the 
profit,  and  the  capitalistic  system  that  are 
the  basis  of  our  amazing  economy.  Includ- 
ing the  largest  single  segment,  the  food 
industry. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  BUFFALO  SCHOOL 
OP   PHARMACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dttlski]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  honor  to  give  an  address  on 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo  School  of  Pharmacy. 

To  participate  in  this  celebration — 
the  festival  marking  completion  of  75 
years  for  the  second  oldest  school  of  my 
own  university— is  no  ordinary  home- 
coming; it  is  high  event — one  which  I 
shall  recall  in  the  future  with  warmth 
and  gratitude. 

St  venty-flve  years.  That  is  a  time 
for  taking  stock— a  time  for  family  and 
friends  to  gather  round,  tell  old  stories. 
look  at  old  photographs.  I  think  it 
would  be  unseemly  were  we  to  neglect 
the  ancient  ritual,  although  the  gods 
will,  perhaps,  pardon  us  if  we  keep  one 
eye  cocked  to  future  greatness. 

The  history  of  the  school  of  pharmacy 
is  as  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
the  university  as  the  university's  history 
IS  tied  with  that  of  the  city.  A  consid- 
eration of  their  collective  past  will  serve 
to  sharpen  our  appreciation  of  their 
prt  sent  and  perhaps  help  us  perceive 
their  Significance  for  the  future. 

Buffalo,  happily  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Niagara  River,  and  rich  In  natural 
resources,  was  .settled  by  men  of  imag- 
ination   and    vigor.     The   promise   this 
area  initially  offered  was  set  on  Its  path 
to  fulfillment  in  1679  when  the  first  ship 
successfully    navigated   the  Niagara    to 
Lake  Erie      During  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies, that  first  trickle  of  activity  along 
the  Niagara  has  become  today's  mighty 
torrent    of    activity    which    has    made 
Buffalo  a  natural  funnel  for  east-west 
traffic,  a  major  center  of  industry,  mar- 
keting,   education    and    transportation, 
and  the  world  s  leading  inland  port  In 
dollar  volume  of  commerce.     The  new 
home  for  repeated  waves  of  immigrants 
as  well.  Buffalo  has  come  to  reflect  the 
traditions,  energies,  and  aspirations  of 
it.i  Mch  variety  of  citizens. 

Jo.scph  Ellicott  laid  out  the  first  plan 

for  the  village  of  BulTalo.  in  1804.  which. 

by  1828  boasted  5  churches,  a  high  school] 

11  district  and  private  schools.  2  other 

schools  exclusively  for  young  ladies,  and 

5  newspapers.    The  extraordinary  energy 

of  this  rapid  community  development  is 

indicated  by  the  census  of  1830  which 

counted    a    total    population    of    8.853. 

When  the  village  became  a  city  in  1832 

the  population  had  increased  to  10,119. 

Only  4  years  later,  a  university  was'be- 

int;    contemplated.     The    Univeralty   of 

Western   New   York,   incorporated  with 


high  hopes  on  April  8.  1836,  fell  victim 
to  the  economic  crisis  of  1836-37;  but  on 
May  11,  1846,  it  came  to  life  again  when 
the  State  legislature  granted  a  charter 
for  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us  to 
realize  that  from  the  city's  very  begin- 
ning the  business  and  industrial  com- 
munity has  traditionally  shown  a  strong 
interest  in  and  sympathy  for  Buffalo's 
educational  institutions.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  the  failure  of  that 
first  university  foreshadowed  the  eco- 
nomic trials  that  its  successor  would 
encounter. 

The  attraction  of  Buffalo  for  men  of 
science  and  medicine  became  evident  in 
the  1830s  and  1840's.  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  relationship  which  hiis 
benefited  t)oth  prc'fession  and  city. 

The  men  of  vision  and  determination 
responsible  for  founding  the  university 
included  physicians  as  well  as  interested 
laymen,  and  it  if  not  hard  for  us  to 
imagine  with  whiit  heat  they  debated 
the  relative  merits  of  medical  school  and 
full  university.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  physicians  i)ersuaded  the  other 
founders  to  attempt  not  only  a  medical 
.school,  but  a  university  with  powers  as 
complete  and  diversified  as  those  pos- 
sessed by  any  in  the  land.  On  August 
25,  1846,  the  nevily  elected  University 
of  Buffalo  council  established  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine,  with  plans  for  schools 
of  liberal  arts,  theology,  and  law.  to  be 
added  as  soon  as  practicable.  With  an 
established  school  of  medicine  and  under 
the  chancellorship  of  Millard  Fillmore 
the  University  of  Buffalo  was  finally 
launched  upon  a  course  that  has  proved 
to  be  illustrious. 

The  names  of  those  who.  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the  present,  have  served  the 
university  as  chancellor  and  as  members 
of  the  council  are  honored  in  the  annals 
of  this  city  and  are  testimony  of  the 
city's  interest  in  the  university.  Of  the 
original  founders,  we  should  remember 
in  particular  the  names  of  Dr.  Austin 
Flint.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  and  Dr. 
James  P.  White.  These  were  only  the 
first  of  many  to  bring  honor  and  pres- 
tige to  the  university  as  well  as  the  city. 

Seventy-two  students  enrolled  in  the 
medical  school  of  the  new  university  in 
1846.  To  the  17  who  received  their  doc- 
tor of  medicine  diplomas  the  following 
year.  Chancellor  Fillmore  addressed 
these  words: 

These  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  literary 
and  sclent iflc  vineyard,  and  I  trust  they  are 
only  samples  of  a  more  abundant  harvest 
that  is  to  be  annually  gathered  hereafter. 
If  at  the  beginning  any  doubted  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise,  or  thought  the  at- 
le»npt  premature,  enough  has  now  been  done 
to  dlfpcl  every  doubt  and  allay  every  ap- 
prehension. 

Quaint  though  the  language  may 
sound  to  us  now,  history  has  proved  the 
soundness  of  the  first  chancellor's  state- 
ment of  faith. 

Certainly  the  experience  of  the  uni- 
versity's early  years  led  Chancellor  Fill- 
more to  feel  some  apprehension  about  its 
future  development.  And  with  good  rea- 
son. Neither  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
council,  nor  the  few  sporadic  attempts 
by   individual  citizens  were  enough   to 


secure  public  support  for  further  expan- 
sion. Even  the  fervent  appeals  of  Chan- 
cellor Fillmore,  the  eloquence  of  which 
still  rings,  were  unavailing: 

Let  me  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  your  own  darling  child, 
bearing  your  own  name,  and  stretching  out 
its  arms  for  your  support.  Will  you  see  it 
perish,  or  will  you  step  forward  with  true 
parental  feelings  and  minister  to  Its  wants, 
and  raise  it  from  despondency  to  hope,  from 
weakness  to  power,  and  from  childhood  to 
manhood? 

For  40  years  the  medical  school  alone 
represented  the  university  to  the  com- 
munity, repeated  attempts  to  establish 
additional  schools  being  met  with  re- 
peated failure.  Buffalo  seemed  content 
with  its  "own  darling  child"  as  it  was. 

March  8,  1886,  brought  an  end  to  this 
period  of  "childhood"  with  the  founding 
of  the  school  of  pharmacy.  In  response 
to  the  growing  demands  on  the  city's 
pharmacists,  the  university's  school  was 
organized — further  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence town  and  gown  have  traditionally 
exerted  upon  each  other.  To  staff  its 
first  school  of  pharmacy  the  university 
council  appointed  a  five-man  faculty,  of 
which  Dr.  D.  S.  Kellicott,  professor  of 
microscopy,  was  chosen  dean.  The  word 
"university"  now  began  to  acquire  the 
significance  with  which  it  had  been 
originally  endowed — a  significance  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  fruitful  11 -year 
tenure  of  the  newly  elected  chancellor, 
Eben  Carleton  Sprague. 

On  September  20,  1886,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  38  students,  the  first  session  of 
the  school  of  pharmacy  was  underway. 
The  guest  speaker  for  that  notable  oc- 
casion— Clay  W.  Holmes,  secretary  of  the 
State  pharmaceutical  association — chose 
for  his  theme  "The  Nobility  of  Pharmacy 
as  a  Profession,"  and  called  attention  to 
the  new  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  druggist  and  his 
more  highly  trained  counterpart,  the 
pharmacist.  The  new  school  of  phar- 
macy was  the  first  to  make  professional 
facilities  available  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  only  degree  conferred  up  to  1897 
was  that  of  graduate  in  pharmacy,  but  in 
1895  a  master's  degree  was  offered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  graduate  degree  in  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry,  and,  in  1906,  by  a  de- 
gree in  analytical  chemistry. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  quarters  in  .lie 
medical  school's  old  building  for  the  first 
5V2  years  of  the  pharmacy  school's 
existence  was  alleviated  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  High  Street  building, 
into  which  it  moved  in  1892.  In  its  new 
location,  the  fledgling  school  had  room 
for  expansion,  and  its  faculty  began  to 
offer  courses  in  language,  geology, 
physics,  and  so  forth — in  effect  antici- 
pating the  establishment  in  1913  of  the 
school  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  excellence  of  its  teachers,  the 
broadening  scope  of  its  instruction,  the 
growing  number  of  its  students,  and — 
above  all — the  increasing  importance  of 
the  profession  itself — were  the  factors 
which  insured  the  future  of  this  school. 
Its  progress  since  founding  mirrors  the 
progress  of  the  profession  which  it 
serves.  Though  indications  of  the  di- 
rection that  progress  would  take  were 
doubtless  evident  in  1886,  no  one  then 


•"-rould  have  guessed  that  the  school  had 
been  founded  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution. 
A  revolution  in  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical research — one  which  vastly  en- 
larged the  scope  of  the  profession  and 
increased  its  service  to  humanity. 

There  comejs  to  mind  no  historic  paral- 
lels to  this  sudden  mushrooming  of  suc- 
cessful attacks  on  health.  The  bright 
banner  of  this  revolution  is  the  spectac- 
ular achievement  in  research;  the  dis- 
coveries of  new  drugs  are  the  weapons  it 
has  forged.  Its  army  performs  a  vital 
function  in  the  battle  against  disease. 
Its  astonishing  victories  have  de- 
manded— and  received — the  best  efforts 
of  all  the  members  of  your  profession. 

In  1900  our  life  expectancy  was  49;  in 
1961  it  had  increased  to  70.  There  are 
3  million  Americans  living  now  who 
would  have  died  if  the  Nation's  death 
rate  had  remained  constant  at  its  1937 
level. 

A  child  born  today  can  expect  to  live 
at  least  10  years  longer  than  a  child  bom 
in  1930.  Deaths  in  children  1  to  4  yeara 
old  have  declined  by  80  percent.  Deaths 
in  children  5  to  14  years  old  have  gone 
down  71  percent.  Since  1930  pneumonia 
and  influenza  mortalities  have  decreased 
68  percent;  since  World  War  n  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  have  gone  down  80 
percent. 

Miracle  is  the  word  we  rightly  apply 
to  these  revolutionary  drugs  which  can 
cure,  prevent,  and  relieve  disease. 

Before  this  century,  the  hope  to  con- 
quer disease  had  little  to  sustain  it,  but 
the  discoveries  of  j^epicillin  and  sulfa 
some  30  years  ago  marked  the  first  stages 
in  the  pharmaceutical  surge  forward 
which  has  changed  this  hope  to  belief. 
Additional  discoveries  have  followed  so 
rapidly  that  the  belief  in  man's  ultimate 
victory  over  disease  has  now  become 
conviction.  The  conquest  of  such  an- 
cient scourges  as  cholera  and  plague, 
malaria  and  yellow  fever,  smallpox  and 
polio  are  among  the  celebrated  victories 
of  the  revolution.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  future  discoveries 
will  mean  triumph  over  the  great  con- 
temporary enemies  of  heart  disease  end 
cancer,  mental  illness,  and  arthritis. 

The  infiuence  of  this  revolution  on  the 
pharmacist  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  edu- 
cational requirements  of  his  profession. 
The  skills  demanded  of  the  pharmacist 
today  are  far  more  complex  than  those 
expected  of  him  a  century  ago.  In  1920 
a  degree  in  pharmacy  could  be  obtained 
in  2  years;  in  1938  this  was  extended  to  4 
years,  and  the  Ph.  G.  was  changed  to  the 
bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  school  of 
pharmacy  had  a  faculty  of  5  and  of- 
fered courses  largely  confined  to  phar- 
macy and  chemistry;  today  the  faculty 
has  grown  to  47  full  and  part  time  and 
the  curriculum  now  includes  courses  in 
hospital  and  dispensing  pharmacy,  phar- 
macy marketing  and  management,  drug 
product  development,  chemotherapy, 
photography,  and  biochemistry.  As 
Prof.  Laurence  D.  Lockie  of  this  faculty 
has  so  aptly  stated : 

Modern  pharmacy  has  become  so  exten- 
sive that  no  individual  now  can  become  pro- 
ficient in  all  its  phases. 
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Medicinal  chemistry  Is  one  of  the  new- 
est of  these  ptiAses.  We  can  take  par- 
ticular pride  on  this  75th  anniversary 
in  the  fact  that  our  university  was  the 
first  In  the  United  States  to  include  a 
department  of  medicinal  chemistry. 
The  school  now  offers  graduate  degree 
programs  for  a  master  of  science  in 
pharmacy  or  medicinal  chemistry,  and 
for  a  doctor  of  philosophy  in  medicinal 
chemistry. 

Recent  research  grants  for  new  proj- 
ects are  further  evidence  of  th3  expand- 
ing scope  of  the  schools  program. 
Grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  the  month  of  January  1962 
alone  came  to  $110,028. 

The  actual  practice  of  pharmacy  has 
also  shown  the  influence  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical revolution,  and  pharmacies  to- 
day are  among  the  most  flourishing  en- 
terprises in  America.  In  1939,  prior  to 
the  wide  availability  of  antibiotics,  the 
total  number  of  prescriptions  filled  was 
166  million;  in  1960.  634,362.000  prescrip- 
tions were  filled  by  the  Nations  51,386 
pharmacies. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  influence 
of  the  pharmaceutical  revolution  in  our 
own  country,  we  cannot  help  but  be  in- 
terested In  the  effects  it  has  had  on 
others.  It  Is  intriguing  to  consider  the 
broader  political  significance  of  this  rev- 
olution in  which  you  are  engaged,  and 
the  ways  in  which  your  profession  ac- 
tively works  for  peace.  The  task  of 
promoting  health  in  today's  world  is  one 
which  requires  the  utmost  effort  from 
all  of  us — and  one  for  which  the  Im- 
portance of  your  profession  is  obvious. 

There  are  already  in  existence  many 
programs— ^national.   international,   and 
privately    sponsored — which    have    dra- 
matically   demonstrated    the   contribu- 
tions of  pharmacy  to  the  successful  ex- 
ecution of  this  task.     The  World  Health 
Organization,  whose  stated  goal  is  "the 
attairunent  by  all  peoples  of  the  highest 
possible  level  of  health."  would  be  dras- 
tically handicapped  without  the  benefits 
of  the  products  created  by  pharmaceut- 
ical  research.     Three  of  the  organiza- 
tion's most   ambitious   programs   would 
never  have  been  possible:   the  TB  vac- 
cination program — in  which  more  than 
90  million  have  received   the  BCG  vac- 
cine ;  the  campaign  against  venereal  dis- 
eases and  yaws — in  which  tens  of  millions 
have  been  cured  with  shots  of  penicillin; 
and   the  flght   against   polio — in   which 
millions   have  been  vaccinated.     In   the 
global   war   against  disease   these   have 
truly  been    shots  felt  round  the  world." 
Of  the  privately  sponsored  programs 
for  health,  the  one  which  comes  most 
quickly  to  mind  is  Medico,  now  a  service 
of  CARE. 

The  brilliant  success  of  Medico,  organ- 
ized in  1966  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley  and 
Dr.  Peter  Commandurus,  in  bringing 
medical  aid  to  people  in  southeast  Asia, 
affords  another  example  of  pharmacy  in 
action.  The  pharmaceuticals  •  donated 
to  the  organization  by  American  drug 
firms  were  in  great  measure  responsible 
for  improving  the  health  of  those  people. 
Without  pharmaceuticals,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Medico's  program  could  have  been 
successfully  continued. 
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Pharmacy,  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
programs  for  health,  is  also  indispensa- 
ble to  the  all-embracing  program  for 
peace.  As  Vice  President  Johnson  has 
pointed  out.  the  major  problems  of  the 
world  today  can  be  summarized  in  three 
v.'ords:  poverty,  lUiteracy.  and  disease. 
Invert  these  and  they  read  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare. 

In  the  continuing  efTort  to  solve  those 
problems,  wc  are  counting  heavily  on  the 
participation  of  the  pharmacy  profes- 
sion. The  responsibilities  faced  by  those 
of  you  who  have  cho.sen  this  profession 
are  many — but  so  are  the  rewards.  We 
may  even  hope  that  .some  day  your  pro- 
fession will  be  able  to  help  fill  the  one 
prescription  we  all  want  most — the  pre- 
scription for  peace. 


CHAIRMAN  RAND  DIXON  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
GIVES  U.S.  BUSINESS  NEW  AND 
HELPFUL  GUIDANCE 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  rpcakrr.  I  a.^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  b-entleman 
from  Tennessee'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS.  Mr  Speaker,  recent  ac- 
complishments and  developments  taking 
place  down  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission are  of  such  importance  tliat  I 
feel  they  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Membi-rs  of  Oils  t)ody,  I  re- 
fer primarily  to  the  announcement  made 
by  Chairman  Dixon  this  morning  that 
in  the  future  anyone  may  request  ad- 
vice from  the  Commission  a-  to  whether 
a  proposed  course  of  action  would  be 
legal,  and  receive  a  reply  that  will  be 
binding  upon  the  Commisi^ion. 

In  thi.s  connection  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  when  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  asked  the  Congress  to 
create  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
he  mentioned  that  American  business- 
men "desire  something  more  than  that 
the  menace  of  legal  process  in  the.se 
matters  be  made  explicit  and  intelligible 
They  desire  the  advice,  the  definite  guid- 
ance and  information  which  can  be  .sup- 
plied by  an  administrative  lx)dy.  an  in- 
terstate trade  commission." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
now  taken  heed  of  this  worthy  advice 
and  will  make  available  to  businessmcTi 
the  advice  and  the  definite  guidance  and 
the  information  that  President  Wilson 
envisioned  nearly  50  years  ago.  In  tak- 
ing this  action,  the  FTC.  under  the  lead- 
ership of  its  forceful  and  forward-think- 
ini,'  Chairman.  Mr.  Paifl  Rand  Dixon, 
has  undertaken  to  carry  out  In  full 
measure  the  purposes  and  intent  that 
Congress  had  m  mind  when  it  created 
the  agency. 

For  years  the  Commission  has  permit- 
ted Its  staff  attorneys  to  supply  opinions 
to  businessmen,  but  these  staff  attorneys 
were  always  required  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  views  expressed  were  pure 
ly  their  own  and  were  not  in  any  way  to 
be  construed  as  the  views  or  opinions  of 
the  Commission.  Chairman  Dixon,  how- 
ever, has  taken  the  forthright  action  of 


telling  the  American  businessman  that 
the  Commission — not  its  staff — will  give 
him  an  answer  and  remove  hla  doubts  re- 
garding the  legality  of  proposed  com- 
petitive courses  of  action. 

During  the  year  that  Chairman  Dixon 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
he  has  demonstrated  in  many  other  re- 
spects that  his  reputation  as  a  natural 
bom  vigorous  leader  is  fully  merited.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  his  decisions  are 
controlled  by  his  desire  to  protect  the 
consuming  public  and  to  work  coopera- 
tively witti  American  business. 

During   his  administration  the  Com- 
mi.ssion    has    reorganized    Itself    along 
functional,    highly   efficient   lines,    per- 
mitting it  to  operate  as  a  smooth,  well- 
organized    agency   of   the  Government. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  has  changed 
radically  its  trial  procedures,  with  the 
result  that  long,  drawn-out,  time-con- 
suming hearings  have  been  speeded  up. 
Chairman  Dixon  has  made  It  clear  that 
under    his    administration    emphasis    is 
to  be  placed  upon  the  removal  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition  by  cooperating 
with  business  and  by  seeking  Industry- 
wide voluntary  compliance  with  the  law. 
Recently,  the  New  York  Times  char- 
acu^rized  Rand  Dixon  as  young,  hand- 
some, well -scrubbed,  devout  and  a  Ten- 
ncssean.    We  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
all  of  the.se  assertions  concerning  Chair- 
man Dixon  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  the  revitalization  and 
conversion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  Into   a   potent,   helpful   agency 
tliat  assi.sts  and  guides  the  businessman 
away  from  the  paths  of  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  In- 
serting the  excerpts  from  the  Commis- 
sion's new  rules  of  procedure  In  the 
RtcoRD  at  this  point; 

ADvisuar  Opinions 
1191  Policy.  It  U  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
misaion  to  aSord  buslnesamen  aa*Utanc«  in 
determining  In  advance,  wbetiier  a  proposed 
cuurse  iif  action.  If  pursued,  may  violate  any 
of  the  laws  admlnlatered  by  tiie  Conunlaalon. 
and.  where  practicable,  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  C»jmmlaalon»  vlewa. 

i  1  93  Conference*  Any  person,  partner- 
ship or  corpt.ratlon  may  request  advice  from 
the  C'omn%lBaiun  as  to  whether  a  proposed 
cuurse  of  action,  If  pursued,  would  probably 
violate  any  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Commlaalon  Such  request  for  advice  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  and  Include 
full  and  complete  Information.  Conferences 
with  members  of  the  Commission's  stafT 
may  be  held  before  or  after  submittal  of  Uie 
request.  Submittals  of  additional  Informa- 
11' )n  may  be  required. 

I  1  93  Advice.  On  the  basis  of  the  facte 
submitted,  as  well  as  other  information 
available  to  the  Commission,  and.  where 
practicable,  the  Commission  will  advise  the 
requesting  party  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
course  of  action.  If  pursued,  would  t>e  likely 
to  result  in  further  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion Any  advice  given  Is  without  prejudice 
to  the  right  of  the  Commission  to  reconsider 
the  questions  involved  and,  where  the  pub- 
lic Interest  requires,  to  rescind  or  revoke 
the  advice,  but  information  submitted  will 
not  be  u.sed  as  the  basis  for  a  proceeding 
against  the  requesUng  party  without  prior 
notice  and  opportunity  afforded  for  such 
party  to  discontinue  the  course  ot  action 
pursued  In  good  faith  In  reliance  upon  the 
CuRimUslon's  advice. 
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ESTES  CASE 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  it  Is  apparent  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  is  not  disposed  to  make  a 
thorough  and  appropriate  investigation 
of  the  Estes  case  and  related  matters, 
even  though  many  members  of  that 
committee  desire  an  Investigation,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  today  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  an  impartial,  bi- 
partisan House  committee  to  investigate 
the  current  situation  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  grain  storage  program. 

The  machinations  of  Billie  Sol  Estes 
suggest  that  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion Is  needed.  We  must  find  out  what 
has  taken  place.  We  determine  whether 
or  not  persons  within  and  outside  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  guilty  of 
moral  turpitude  or  criminal  actions.  If 
there  is  such  guilt  we  must  determine 
who  is  guilty. 

In  order  to  clear  the  air.  in  order  to 
set  things  right,  we  must  have  a  relent- 
less but  fair  and  impartial  investigation. 
Political  considerations  and  political  vin- 
dictiveness  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  this  investigation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  person  affected  adversely  and 
otherwise,  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  tell  what  they  know  about  these 
matters. 

We  must  have  an  investigation  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  introduce  this 
resolution  to  the  House  and  urge  that  all 
members  support  it.  This  is  the  only 
wise  course.  It  is  really  the  only  way  to 
determine  the  facts.  The  alternative  is 
no  investigation  and,  thus,  no  disclosure 
of  the  facts.  This  is.  I  aun  sure,  totally 
unacceptable  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  and  the  course  of  action 
he  proposes  should  be  followed. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 


PROHIBITIGN    AGAINST   LOBBYING 
WITH  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  administration  is  go- 
ing all  out  in  its  campaign  to  gain  from 
Congress  support  for  its  legislative  goals. 


many  of  which  pro];x>se  centering  far- 
reaching  powers  In  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tactics  that 
are  being  used  to  sell  the  administration 
program  to  the  Congress,  including  the 
barrage  of  letters,  brochures,  reports, 
folders,  and  other  materials  flooding 
congressional  offices.  So-called  briefing 
sessions,  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
aids,  are  being  held  in  great  number. 

Unless  meaningful  action  is  taken, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  there  is 
grave  danger  that  individual  rights  and 
liberties  in  our  Nation  may  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  an  all-powerful  Federal 
Government.  The  forces  at  work  to 
bring  this  about  are  dedicated  and 
zealous. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  House 
today  an  example  of  just  one  of  the 
pressure  techniques  employed.  It  is  one 
concerning  which,  in  my  opinion,  there 
are  serious  questions  as  to  its  legality 
under  Federal  law. 

On  March  31.  I  received  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  an  unsobcited 
letter,  dated  April  3.  1962,  praising  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  letter  described  the  first  year  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corps  and  requested  sup- 
port for  Peace  Corps  legislation,  both  the 
bill  to  authorize  continuation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  bill  to  provide  funds, 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

Following  is  the  text  of  that  letter: 

Peace  Corps. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  3.  1962. 
Hon.  Glenakd  Lipscomb. 
House  of  Representatii^es, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Lipscomb:  Once  again  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  before  the  Congress  for  authoriza- 
tion and  funds.  The  first  year  of  operation 
has  made  It  clear  that  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
not  merely  an  experiment  In  International 
relations  but  a  realistic  and  effective  Instru- 
ment In  assisting  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world  and  In  training  Americans  for 
future  leadership. 

The  Peace  Corps  received  $30  million  In  Its 
first  fiscal  year  to  bring  approximately  5,000 
volunteers  on  board  by  September  1962.  The 
Peace  Corps  will  accomplish  this  Job,  on 
schedule.  In  accordance  with  congressional 
approval,  economically  to  taxpayers,  and  fav- 
orably to  U.S.  Interests  abroad. 

We  are  now  receiving  more  applications 
from  qualified  Americans  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  12  months. 

We  are  now  receiving  more  requests  from 
foreign  countries  than  any  of  us  expected 
last  year.  Every  one  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  Peace  Corps  has  sent  volunteers 
has — on  the  basis  of  the  work  our  men  and 
women  have  already  done — requested  addi- 
tional volunteers.  Other  countries  are  ask- 
ing us  to  send  far  more  volunteers  than  we 
can  provide,  and  our  budget  request  for  the 
next  year  proposes  a  compromise  nvunber 
which  we  believe  can  be  prudently  managed. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  unan- 
imously approved  the  Peace  Corps"  pro- 
posed legislation.  We  are  asking  authority 
to  continue  In  service  the  first  5.000  volun- 
teers and  to  bring  In  approximately  the  same 
nvimber  next  year. 

I  hope  you  will  support  this  request.  If 
you  have  any  questions  about  the  Peace 
Corps  before  the  House  acts,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  try  to  answer  them — either  by  telephone 
or  In  your  office. 
Slncerelv. 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 


1  believe  the  preparation  and  sending 
of  the  Peace  Corps  letter  was  an  activity 
prohibited  under  section  1913  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
hibits lobbying  with  appropriated  funds 
under  penalty  of  fine  or  Imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Title  18,  United  States  Code,  section 
1913,  provides: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other  de- 
vice, Intended  or  designed  to  Influence  In  any 
manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor  or 
oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation 
or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether  before 
or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or  ap- 
propriation; but  this  shall  not  prevent  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  or  of  Its 
departments  or  agencies  from  communicat- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress  on  the  request 
of  any  Member  or  to  Congress,  through  the 
proper  official  channels,  requests  for  legisla- 
tion or  appropriations  which  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  violate 
this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing  by 
the  superior  officer  vested  with  the  power 
of  removing  him,  shall  be  removed  from  of- 
fice or  employment. 

I,  therefore,  on  April  2,  1962,  wrote 
to  the  Comptroller  General  for  his  advice 
and  comment  on  the  matter. 

In  reply,  the  Comptroller  General  ad- 
vised that  appropriated  funds  were  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  letter  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  With  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  law  had  been  violated 
by  the  Peace  Corps  letter,  he  indicated 
that  this  was  a  question  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  decide. 

My  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General 
and  his  reply  follow : 

APRn.  2.   1962. 
Hon.  Joseph  Campbell. 

Comptroller  General   of  the   United   States, 

General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 

a  letter,  dated  April  3.  1962.  from  Director  of 

the  Peace  Corps  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr., 

which  I  received  on  March  31,  1962.     I  did 

not  request  this  communication. 

I  would  respectfully  request  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  money  appropriated  by  an 
enactment  of  Congress  was  used  to  pay  for 
the  sending  of  this  letter.  If  so,  and  Itisofar 
as  you  deem  It  appropriate  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  your  office,  I  would 
appreciate  your  advice  as  to  whether  the 
sending  of  this  letter  by  the  Peace  Corps 
falls  within  the  prohibitions  of  section  1913 
of  title  18,  united  States  Oode,  pertaining  to 
lobbying  with  appropriated  moneys. 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Glenard  p.  Lipscomb. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Comptroller  General  or  THfe 

UNrrzD  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  ApHl  20,  1962. 
B-145883. 

Hon.  Olenaxo  P.  LiPscoiifB, 
House  of  Representative^. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  Bj^\letter  of  April  2, 
1962,   acknowledged   April  ^,   you   forwarded 
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%  totter  Mnt  to  you  by  tlM  Director  of  the 
Pemce  Corps  tn  which  he  generally  extoU  the 
Peace  Corps  operation  and  expreeaee  the  hope 
that  you  will  support  legislation  proposed  to 
approximately  double  the  level  of  Peace 
Corps  activity  In  the  coming  year. 

You  point  out  that  the  Director's  letter 
was  unsolicited:  and  la  view  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  section  101S  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  pertaining  to  lobbying  with  appro- 
prlated  funds,  you  raise  two  questions 
Whether  appropriated  moneys  were  used  In 
sending  the  letter  and.  If  so,  whether  the  sec- 
tion 1913  prohibition  has  been  violated. 
Section  1913  provides  that: 

"No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  absence 
of  ezprcas  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device.  Intended  or  designed  to  Influence  In 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation;  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
oSlcers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
of  Its  departments  or  agencies  from  com- 
municating to  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
request  of  any  Member  of  Congress,  through 
the  proper  official  channels,  requests  for  leg- 
islation or  appropriations  which  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
public  business. 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
1500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the 
superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  of  re- 
moving him.  shall  be  removed  from  nfflce  ir 
employnjent." 

We  have  ascerUlned  that  appropriated 
fjnds  were  used  In  preparing  and  mailing 
ttie  letter  In  question  and  similar  letters 
sent  to  other  RepresenUtlves  and  Senators. 
However,  with  respect  to  whether  these  let- 
ters thus  con.-.tltute  violatlonf;  of  the  statute 
here  Involved,  we  .«:houId  point  out  that  It  Is 
rot  within  our  authority  to  enforce  the 
penal  provUlon.s  of  statute.-*  The  statute 
contains  fine  and  Imprisonment  provisions 
which  are  criminal  in  nature  and  which  may 
be  enforced  only  through  judicial  action. 

Because  of  the  penal  provisions  therein 
we  do  not  believe  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
lis  to  consider  whether  the  letters  constitute 
violations  of  the  sUtute.  Rather,  we  be- 
lieve the  question  Involved  Is  properly  for 
c  .n.slderatlon  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbill. 
Comptrolier  General  of  the  United  States 

Because  there  were  certain  questions 
remaining  with  regard  to  procedures 
followed  concerning  referral  of  matters 
of  this  type  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  again,  on  April  20,  1962.  addressed  an 
inquiry  to  the  Comptroller  General,  re- 
questing to  be  further  advised  as  to  what 
procedures  are  followed  when  matters 
involving  questions  of  possible  violations 
of  statutes  containing  penal  provision 
are  brought  to  his  attention.  The  Comp- 
troller General  Informed  me  that  the 
question  Involving  the  Peace  Corps  let- 
ter had  not  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  that  if  I  did  not 
wish  to  do  so,  the  General  Accounting 
OfiDce  would. 


The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  his  susequent  reply 
are  as  follows: 

AjmiL  30,  1982. 
Hon.  JoaxPH  CAjcpmzLL. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounttnf  Office, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAs  Ma.  Campbd-l  This  Is  In  reference 
to  your  letter  of  April  20,  1962,  In  which  you 
advise  that  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pt'ace  Corps  In  which  the  Peace 
Corps'  operation  Is  extolled  and  the  hope  Is 
expressed  that  I  would  support  legislation 
In  behalf  of  the  Peace  Corjis  was  prepared 
through  the   use  of  appropriated  funds. 

With  reference  to  my  question  as  to 
whether  the  S4>ndlng  of  the  letter  falls  within 
the  prohibition  of  section  1913  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  pertaining  to  the  lobby- 
ing with  public  moneys,  you  indicate  that  It 
Is  not  within  the  authority  of  the  General 
Accounting  OlHce  to  enforce  the  peiml  pro- 
visions of  St  itiiles  and  sugge.st  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whcthf  r  the  letter  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  til  s  st.itute  Is  properly  for 
consideration  hy  the  Dep.ir'metit  of  Ju.stlce 
r  would  npp-ocl.'te  your  advl.Mnst  me  fur- 
ther in  connec'ion  wj^j  my  Inciulry  and  your 
response.  Whca  a  situation  Involving  \i\  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  and  the  q  i.-stton 
of  i's  Ie?:.ility  Is  brought  to  yuur  attention. 
such  n.s  r  hive  done  In  this  m.Ufer  In  my 
letier  to  you  of  April  i.  loe?.  tl  tcs  the  Gen- 
eral Accountln--  Office  at  I**  i.st  n.s  a  mrter 
of  Its  own  Internal  o[>er;irion,  make  a  Judg- 
ment &n  to  whether  it  believes  a  violation 
of  law  h,ia  oc.  urred?  Then,  if  the  OAO 
r.Ji.'u:d  be  of  tlie  opinion  that,  fur  example, 
a  statute  cont.-lnlng  penal  pri-vLsions  h.as 
bPf-n  or  1.S  bein?  violated,  does  It  t.  ke  .st-ps 
to  prevent  furt.^.er  expendit'ir'^s  of  funds  f,.r 
such  purpo.se  a:,d  advise  the  Dep  irtinent  of 
Justice  of  Its  kr.owledice  concerning  a  p<ie8l- 
ble  vlolitlon  I'f  such  Fta-uf*-?  Or  If  r\  pen.-i! 
st.itute  is  Invohed,  does  the  GAO  drop  the 
matter? 

What.    If   any     action    has   been    taken    by 
OAO   concernine:    the    lns?;int   situation    l)e- 
yond    ascertaining    that    public    funrl.<«    were 
ex{)ended  and  replying  to  my  inquiry? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Olenako  P    Lipscoms, 

Member  of  Congreia. 


COMPTKOILES    GeNKR.^L 

or  THE  United  States. 
Wa.^h.ngton.  D  C,  April  27    10C2 
B    14.5883 

Hon    Gien,\rdP   ijrscoMB. 
Howe  of  Reprrs'  ntatiL'es 

De.\r    Ma     UrscoMB     This    Is    In    rcspon.se 
to   your  letter  <•:  April   20,    13«2,  concerning 
our  reply  t<T  y  nir  prior  Inquiry  as  tc  whether 
a   let'.er  sent   to   you  by   the   DlrecU^r  of  the 
Peace   Corps   wa;    prepared    through    the    use 
of    appropriated    funds    and,    if    so,    whether 
the    provisions    of    section    1913    of    title    18, 
United   States    Cxle.   were    thereby    violated 
By  letter  of  April  20,   1962    we  advi.^ed  you 
that   appropriated   funds   were    u.ied    in    pre- 
paring the  letter  in  question  and  similar  ones 
to  other  Congressmen  but  that  the  question 
whether  section   1913  had  been  violated   was 
for  consideration  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice,  as   the   statute   Involved   Is   criminal   in 
nature   and   It   l«   not   within   our   authority 
to  enforce  the  penal   provisions  of  stiitutes 
You    now    requen    that    we    further    iidvl.-^e 
you   with    respect    to    the   foliowlng   .•■pecl.".c 
qtjestions 

"When  a  situation  Involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  and  the  questlcjn'of  Its 
legality  is  brought  to  your  sttentlr.n.  such  as 
I  have  done  In  this  matter  In  my  letter  to 
you  of  April  2.  1962,  does  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,    u   least   as  a   matter   of   Its 


own  Internal  operation,  make  a  judgment 
as  to  whether  It  believes  a  violation  of  law 
has  occurred?  Then,  If  the  OAO  should  be 
of  the  opinion  that,  for  exampto,  a  statute 
containing  penal  provision*  has  been  or  Is 
being  violated,  does  It  take  steps  to  prevent 
further  expenditures  of  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose and  advise  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  Its  knowledge  concerning  a  possible  vio- 
lation of  such  statute?  Or  If  a  {>enal  statute 
Is  involved,  does  the  OAO  drop  the  matter? 
'What,  if  any.  action  has  been  taken  by 
G.\0  concerning  the  Instant  situation  beyond 
accrtalnlng  that  public  funds  were  ex- 
pended and  replying  to  my  Inquiry?" 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  furnish  promptly  to  the  appro- 
priate criminal  law  enforcement  agency  and 
the  administrative  agency  Involved  informa- 
tion encountered  In  the  performsLnce  of  our 
functions  which  Indicates  that  a  Federal 
criminal  law  has  been  violated.  Cases  In- 
volvlni?  congressional  Interest  are  handled 
pursuant  to  specific  Instructions  depending 
upon  the  arrangements  made  with  the  com- 
mittee or  Individual  member  Involved.  The 
pri.>cedure  to  be  followed  Is  set  forth  In 
Comptroller  General's  Order  No.  1.13,  entitled 
'Policy  and  Procedures  for  Handling  Infor- 
mation Indicating  Violations  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws."  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed for  your  Information.  In  making  a 
deU'rmlnation  as  to  whether  a  matter  should 
l)e  referred  to  the  appropriate  criminal  law 
eafi-rcement  agency,  we  conflne  ourselves 
Solely  to  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
information  available  to  us  gives  a  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  Federal  criminal 
law  has  been  violated.  After  referral  we 
follow  up  with  the  law  enforcement  agency 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  matter, 
and  depending  upon  such  cUsposltlon  take 
appropriate   action    in   our   audit. 

In  the  Instant  case  we  confined  our  work 
to  a.'icertiiinlng  that  appropriated  funds  were 
utilized  In  preparing  and  sending  the  Peace 
C^rps  Directors  letter  to  you.  We  did  not 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  the  assumption  that  you  might  wUh  to  do 
so  yourself  since  you  presented  the  infor- 
ni.ition  However,  we  should  have  men- 
t.i.i.ed  this  point  In  our  letter  to  you  of 
April  20  We  would  appreciate  It  if  you 
Would  advise  us  of  your  wUhes.  If  you  do 
nr.t  wish  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Depart- 
ment we  will  do  so  In  accordance  with  our 
general  practice.  We  will  also  Inform  the 
Peace  Corps  of  the  referral. 

We  trust  that  this  letter  furnishes  a  satis- 
factory reRp<nise  to  your  Inquiry  and  we  will 
await  your  further  advice  In  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campseix, 
Ccnptrollrr  General  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  suggesUona  and  the 
ncomendations  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, on  May  3,  1962.  I  wrote  to  Attorney 
Gtncral  Kennedy  setting  forth  the  In- 
formation furnished  on  this  matter  and 
re<iurstinK  the  Department  of  JusUoe  to 
dt'Urmine  whether  the  preparation  and 
sending  of  the  Peace  Corps  letter  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  the  statute  In 
qur.stlon, 

Tlie  nply  I  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stlce  is  very  significant.  It  Is 
also  very  disturbing. 

My  letter  to  the  Attorney  General. 
dated  May  3,  1962.  and  the  reply  foUow: 

Mat  3,  19«3. 

Hon   RoBEST  F  KxwwrDT. 

r'le  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Department  of  Justice.  Washinffton,  DC 

Mt     D«Aa    Ml     ArroawxT    OKmuL:     On 

Mar^h  Ji.  19C2,  I  received  an  unsolicited  let- 
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ter.  dated  April  8,  1962.  oopy  encloaed.  from 
the  Director  of  Xhv  Peiace  Corps  dlacuMlng 
the  Peace  Corps  operation  and  requactlng 
support  for  Peace  (;orps  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congresi;. 

Because  of  my  concern  that  this  type  of 
activity  may  rue  counter  to  prohlbltlcHU  at 
section  1918  of  UtU  18,  United  States  Cods. 
pertaining  to  lobjlng  with  approprlatsd 
funds,  I  directed  an  Incpilry  conosmlng  this 
matter  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell. 

For  your  informs  tion,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  reply  from  Comptroller  General 
Campbell,  dated  April  30,  1962.  and  a  oopy 
of  a  letter  dated  April  37,  1962,  from  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  in  response  to  my  fur- 
ther Inquiry  in  this  rifard.  Also  encloaed  are 
copies  of  my  inquliles  to  the  Comptroller 
General. 

As  will  be  noted.  Comptroller  General 
Campbell  indicated  in  the  April  30,  1903  reply 
that  appropriated  funds  were  used  in  prs- 
parlng  and  mailing  ih»  letter  in  question, 
and  similar  letters  to  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

With  reference  to  whether  the  preparation 
and  sending  of  such  letters  constitutes  a 
violation  of  section  11)13  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Comptroller  General  Campbell 
indicates  the  General  Accounting  Office  be- 
Ueves  the  qiiestlon  is  properly  for  conaiderm- 
tlon  by  the  Departmen".  of  Justice.  Piuvuant 
to  the  conunents  and  suggestions  offered  by 
Mr.  Campbell  In  his  ntply  of  April  27.  1982. 
1  am  herewith  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  request  that  the 
Department  determine  whether  a  violation 
of  the  statute  cited  above  occurred  in  the 
preparation  and  sending  of  the  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gi.xN^Ko  P.  Lipscomb. 

if  ember  of  Congress. 

Depabtuent  or  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  10,  1962. 
Hon.   Glxnabo  P.   Lipscohb, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Conskxssman:  By  letter  dated  May 
3^  1962,  with  enclosures,  you  advised  this 
Department  that  you  and  other  Members  oC 
Congress  have  received  an  unsolicited  letter 
from  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  expressing  the  hope  you  would 
support  Peace  Corps  legislation  pending  be- 
fore congress.  The  enclosure  to  your  letter 
Indicated  you  have  been  advised  by  the 
Comptroller  General  that  appropriated 
funds  were  used  In  preparing  and  mailing 
the  letters  In  questlor.  and  you  requested 
that  the  Department  determine  whether  a 
violation  of  IB  U^.C.  1918,  pertalnlnc  to 
lobbying  with  appropriated  funds,  was  com- 
mitted. 

This  matter  has  l>eer.  fully  considered  and 
It  Is  concluded  that  no  violation  of  the 
statute  occurred. 

Personal  contact  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  executive  officers  are  both  sanctioned 
and  required  by  article  II.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  which  prorldas  in  significant 
part  that  the  President  "shall  from  time  to 
time  •  •  •  recommend  to  their  | Congress'] 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
Judge  necessary  and  expedient."  The  power 
to  recommend  measxires  to  Congress  would 
appear  clearly  to  comprehend  and  include 
the  power  to  urge  arguments  upon  individ- 
ual Members  of  Congress  in  support  of  such 
measures.  Necessarily  the  President  must 
entrust  part  of  this  function  to  subordinate 
officers  within  the  executlvs  branch.  Our 
Federal  Ck>vemment  ooiild  not  function 
efficiently  if  the  President  and  his  subordi- 
nates oould  not  do  so. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  legislative  history 
to  Indicate  any  intent   to  jwohlblt   bureau 


chiefs  and  department  heads  from  communl- 
oating  directly  to  Members  of  Congress  the 
vlsvs  of  the  administration  In  power  con- 
cerning proposed  legislation.  Moreover,  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  18  U.8.C.  1913,  Con- 
gress has  aihrmatlvely  recognized  the  need 
for  such  communications  from  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch.  For  example, 
in  1949  the  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  committee's  hearings: 

"As  I  Eald  In  opening  our  previous  sessions 
in  this  series  of  hearings,  it  Is  necessary  In  a 
democracy,  for  our  citizens,  individually  or 
collectively,  to  seek  to  Influence  legislation. 
It  is  equally  necessary  for  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  to  be  able  to  make 
Its  views  known  to  Congress  on  all  matters  in 
which  it  has  reEponslbllltles,  duties,  and 
(pinions.  Hie  executive  agencies  have  a 
definite  requirement  to  express  views  to  Con- 
gress, to  make  suggestions,  to  request  needed 
legislation,  to  draft  proposed  bills  or  amend- 
ments, and  so  on." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  18  U.S.C.  1913  cannot 
be  construed  to  preclude  the  head  of  an 
executive  agency  from  using  its  facilities  to 
address  an  unsolicited  letter  to  Members  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  pending  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Hexbekt  J.  Mn.i.Ft,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

I  invite  careful  attention  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  decision  to  the  effect 
that  the  preparation  and  sending  of  the 
Peace  Corps  letter  did  not  violate  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  1913.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  Department  of 
Justice  opinion  is  unconvincing. 

To  discuss  briefly  that  opinion,  it  is 
of  course  generally  understood  with 
reference  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
Department  letter,  that  executive  officers 
in  a  general  sense  have  a  right  and  duty 
to  contact  Congress.  Surely,  however, 
such  right  is  not  without  limitations. 
One  needs  to  look  only  to  section  1913  for 
a  description  of  types  of  contacts  which 
are  allowed  and  certain  activities  which 
are  specifically  prohibited  by  law. 

With  regard  to  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  letter,  as  to 
whether  the  legislative  history  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  1913.  does 
or  does  not  clearly  show  an  "intent  to 
prohibit  bureau  chiefs  and  d^artment 
heads  for  communicating  directly  to 
Members  of  Congress  the  views  of  the 
administration  in  power  concerning  pro- 
posed legislation,"  this  is  a  good  example. 
it  seems  to  me,  where  it  would  have  been 
very  helpful  to  have  referred  to  the  terms 
of  the  statute  itself  for  guidance. 

While  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I 
question  the  Justice  Department's  in- 
terpretation of  this  statute  and  its  ap- 
plication. I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  section  1913,  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  prohibitions  against  lobby- 
ing with  appropriated  funds  applies 
equally  to  bureau  chiefs  and  department 
heads  as  well  as  to  subordinates  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

I  believe  there  should  be  prompt 
action  on  this  bin  for  obviously  as  the 
administration  has  interpreted  this  stat- 
ute against  lobbjrlng  with  public  fimds, 
it  has  been  rendered  largely  ineffective. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shkxvu]  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Recokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
just  100  years  ago  today — May  15, 1862 — 
that  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
into  law  the  congressional  act  which 
created  a  separate  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Federal  Government.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  signed  the  Morrill 
Act  creating  the  land  grant  college 
system. 

A  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  been 
established  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1820  and  in  the  Senate  5  years 
later  but  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  Society  and  others  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Federal  Government  were  unsuccessful 
until  just  100  years  ago.  It  was  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office  which  carried  on  the  in- 
vestigations and  issued  the  first  govern- 
mental reports  on  agricultural  matters. 

By  1861,  however,  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  recognized  that  the  Patent 
Office  could  not  adequately  serve  agri- 
culture, a  calling  which  occupied  over 
half  of  the  people.  He  Joined  with 
others  in  urging  the  establishmoit  of  a 
separate  Department  of  Agriculture  "to 
acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  useful  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture 
In  the  most  general  and  comprehensive 
sense  of  that  word." 

The  land-grant  colleges,  from  their 
beginning  in  1862.  have  been  committed 
to  the  wide  dissemination  and  use  of 
scientific  information.  The  enormously 
producUve  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  today  rests  directly  upon  the  re- 
search and  educational  effectiveness  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

It  was  17  years  later — 1889 — before 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
raised  to  Cabinet  status.  During  that 
time  the  work  of  the  Department  ex- 
panded gradually.  The  statistical  com- 
pilations of  the  Department  on  crop 
acreages  and  yields  increased  in  compre- 
hensiveness and  accuracy.  The  fore- 
runner of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
was  established  in  188S.  when  the  De- 
partment underto<dt  assistance  to  the 
States  in  their  efforts  to  control  animal 
fjis^uMwa  Crop  improvement  work  also 
was  undertaken  during  this  period. 

In  1887  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed 
creating  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  This  led  to 
a  great  expansion  In  the  research  pro- 
grams of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

The  work,  activities,  staff  and  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
panded gradually  during  those  early 
years.  Its  activities  enjoyed  the  sup- 
port of  both  political  parties.     "Tama 
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Jim"  WUson,  of  Iowa,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  A^riiculture  by  President 
McKlnley  in  1897,  and  he  continued  in 
that  post  for  16  years,  serving  Presi- 
dents Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Taft  as 
well  as  McKlnley. 

During  World  War  I  the  E>epartment 
of  Agriculture  took  an  active  part  in  ex- 
panding food  production  and  in  improv- 
ing its  distribution.  "Food  will  win  the 
war"  was  a  challenge  to  which  both  the 
Department  and  the  farmers  responded 
with  vigor. 

The  war  boom  in  crop  production  led 
to  speculation  in  land  and  an  overex- 
pansion  of  production  in  relation  to 
postwar  markets.  This  caused  the  De- 
partment to  shift  its  emphasis  to  mar- 
keting practice  and  cost  reducing  farm 
methods.  More  agricultural  credit,  co- 
opertative  marketing  and  lower  freight 
rates  were  advanced  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  measures  for  easing 
the  postwar  economic  pressures. 

Continued  unsatisfactory  farm  prices 
and  incomes  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  in  1929  and 
the  creation,  outside  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, of  a  Federal  Farm  Board  to 
help  farmers  obtain  better  prices  for 
their  products. 

The  great  depression  of  the  1930s 
caused  the  Board's  $500  million  revolving 
fund  to  disappear  like  a  snowball  on  a 
hot  kitchen  stove.  As  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Farm  Board,  new  agricul- 
tural adjustment  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1933  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  period  of  the  1930's  was  high- 
lighted by  expansion  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  agriculture  and  implemented  by 
price  support,  marketing  agreement,  and 
adjustment  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove farm  Income. 

Other  significant  agricultural  devel- 
opments during  the  1930's  included  ex- 
pansion of  the  research  and  educational 
activities  of  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. Four  new  regional  research  lab- 
oratories were  established  and  a  sub- 
stantial beginning  was  made  in  research 
on  the  industrial  utilization  of  farm 
products.  Electricity  was  brought  to 
farm  homes  by  a  new  agency  within  the 
Department — the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was 
established  during  this  period  to  furnish 
technical  assistance  on  soil  conserva- 
tion methods  to  operating  farmers. 

The  land-grant  colleges  also  made 
great  strides  during  this  period,  im- 
proved the  quality  and  size  of  their  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  and  broadened  the  area  of 
their  activities. 

Then  came  World  War  n  and  the  food 
stocks  and  conservation  reserves  ac- 
quired under  the  previous  price  support, 
adjustment  and  conservation  programs 
were  mobilized  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  win  the  peace  and  blunt 
the  ravages  of  widespread  postwar 
famines. 

In  the  past  decade  the  research  and 
educational  resources  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  the  Department  have  been 
expanded  greatly.     In  all  parts  of  the 


country,  farming  efficiency  has  been  Im. 
proved  to  a  significant  extent.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of.  or  perhaps  in  part,  be- 
cause of  the  great  improvement  in  the 
technical  efficiency  of  farmers,  farm  sur- 
pluses. Government  farm  program  costs, 
and  the  cost  price  squeeze  on  the  farm- 
er have  reached  record  proportions. 
Regulations  and  controls  have  been  in- 
creased in  attempts  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

Thus,  as  we  observe  the  centennial 
year  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
we  clearly  note  that  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  relation  to  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  has  changed  consider- 
ably. The  t^Krhnical  assistance  and 
educational  functions  for  which  the  De- 
partment was  originally  created  are  to- 
day overshadowed  by  the  Departments 
efforts  to  control  agricultural  production. 
These  efforts  resulted  In  the  Federal 
Government  becoming  the  owner  of  over 
$9  bilhon  in  loans  and  surpluses  by  the 
beg'nningof  1961. 

The  farmer  finds  himself  in  a  position 
of  being  forced  to  continue  to  look  to 
Washington  for  his  planting  orders.  He 
is  told  that  the  restoration  of  a  free 
market  situation  would  bring  a  searinK 
farm  depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Kansas  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  the  agricultural 
achievements  of  our  Nation.  Ranking 
sixth  in  the  Nation  as  a  farm  State. 
Kansas  produces  far  more  wheat  than 
any  other  State  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. Kansa.s  also  leads  the  Nation  in 
flour  millinR  Agriculture  is  a  $4  bil- 
lion business  in  Kansas. 

We  also  are  proud  of  the  many  con- 
tributions which  our  land-grant  collese. 
Kansas  State  University,  has  made  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  our  State 
and  to  the  Nation. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  why  Kan- 
sans.  including  myself,  are  pleased  ti 
recognize  this  100th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  IS  my  wish  and  my  hope  that  they 
will  prove  to  be  as  resourceful,  as  pro- 
gressive, and  as  .successful  in  meeting  the 
current  problems  of  the  farmers  who 
produce  the  food  and  fiber,  and  of  the 
consumers  of  these  products,  as  their 
predecessors  were  in  the  100  years  now 
ending.  It  also  is  my  hope  that  they 
will  be  as  successful  in  removing  Gov- 
ernment controls  from  agriculture  in  the 
next  100  years,  as  they  have  been  in  in- 
stituting them  in  the  past  100  years. 


EXECUTIVE  POWERS  TO  PERMIT 
JUGGLING  DEPARTMENT  AND 
AGENCY  FUNTDS 

Mr.  SHORT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  JohansenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
for  the  constitutional  requirement  that 


"no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law." 

I  am  for  protection  of  all  such  appro- 
priations— or  of  any  authorizations  to 
spend  or  to  borrow — so  that  no  one  in 
Government  can  divert  the  moneys  in- 
volved to  anything  other  than  the  pur- 
pose sp>eclfled  by  Congress. 

I  am  for  the  Federal  guarantees  which 
safeguard  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
deposits — up  to  $10,000  per  account — and 
I  am  for  the  existing  financial  under- 
writing of  those  guarantees — up  to 
$3  750  billion  in  borrowing  authority — 
even  though,  happily,  it  has  never  been 
necessary  to  use  that  Iwrrowing  power. 

And  so.  being  for  all  these  things,  I 
must  now  lapse  into  my  sometimes  criti- 
cized role  of  being  against.  I  must  do 
so  because  the  things  I  am  for  are  under 
direct   and   dangerous   challenge. 

As  a  part  of  the  proposal  for  Presi- 
dential standby  authority  to  accelerate 
public  works  programs  in  periods  of  de- 
pression or  increased  unemployment. 
Congress  is  now  faced  with  the  most 
brazen  request  for  Executive  fund-Jug- 
gling authority  in  the  Nation's  history— 
and  unnecessarily,  since  Congress  is  still 
around  or  subject  to  speedy  summons. 

The  administration  bills  in  both 
Hou.ses  include  a  provision  which  would 
authorize  the  President,  as  follows. 

In  order  to  expedite  Hnanclng  activities 
under  this  act  •  •  •  during  the  existence  of 
any  capital  improvement  acceleration  period 
I  to  I  cause  the  unobligated  balances  ot  ap- 
propriations, contract  authorizations,  re- 
volving funds,  and  other  authorlaatlona  to 
expend  from  public  or  corporate  debt  re- 
ceipts available  to  the  departmenU  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  to  b«  trana- 
ferred  to  the  appropriate  accounu  of  such 
other  departments  and  agencies  In  auch 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  and,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  such  transXerred  bal- 
ances may  be  used  for  the  purpose*  of  thla 
act 

The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  not  yet  acted  on  this  bill. 
The  corresponding  committee  of  the 
other  body  has  voted  out  a  "modified" 
version,  and  debate  on  the  proposal  will 
start  soon  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  committee  of  the  other  body  re- 
volted, to  a  degree,  against  the  provision 
quoted  above.  Senator  Casi  of  South 
Dakota — who  served  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  12  years  be- 
fore going  to  the  Senate— called  it  the 
sloppiest  and  most  Irresponsible  lan- 
guage I  have  ever  seen  proposed  in  any 
authorizing  legislation. 

Yet  the  supposedly  improved  version  of 
the  other  body  would  still  permit  the 
President  to  draw  on  the  borrowing  au- 
thority of  five  specified  Federal  agencies 
for  transfer  of  funds  to  this  program. 
Among  these  are  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Thus  this  modified  bill  would  still 
enable  the  Executive  and  the  bureauc- 
racy to  get  their  hot  little  hands  on  the 
financial  safeguards  which  guarantee  the 
security  of  deposits  and  savings. 
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As  the  five  signers  of  the  minority 
views  of  the  committee  of  the  other  body 
stated,  regarding  the  revised  bill: 

What  la  proposed  tiere  U  a  transfer  at  the 
power  of  the  purse  from  the  leglslaUTe 
branch  of  Oovernmetit  to  the  Kzacutlve. 

I  have  never  before  hearc'.  of  any  pro- 
posal to  grant  the  Ilxecutive  such  powers 
to  raid  department  and  agczM:y  funds  or 
borrowing  authority  created  by  Congress, 
or  to  indulge  In  such  fiuid-Juggling  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  pointless  to  say  that  limits  are 
set  in  the  bill  on  the  amounts  which  may 
thus  be  transferred.  If  the  precedent 
is  established,  the  floodgates  are  open. 

It  is  not  enough  to  dismiss  the  matter 
with  a  glib  forecaft  that  Congress  will 
not  grant  such  incredible  powers  to  the 
President;  indeed,  one  cannot  be  sure 
at  this  point  that  this  will  not  happen. 

Even  If  It  were  a  positive  certainty  that 
Congress  would  reject  such  attempted 
usurpation,  the  ominous  and  incriminat- 
ing fact  remains  that  the  executive 
branch  has  dared  propose. this  broad, 
arbitrary  power  for  itself. 

Reluctantly,  but  unavoidably,  I  ask: 
"Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar 
feed.  That  he  is  grown  so  great?" 


HON.   JOSEPH   W.  MARTIN.   JR. 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morsx]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds, 
indeed  thousands,  of  men  have  served 
in  this  great  House,  but  none  has  in- 
spired greater  respect,  devotion  and 
affection  than  has  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  Ccmunonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  beloved  former  Speaker 
of  this  body.  Joi  MARinf.  The  qualities 
that  have  earned  Speaker  Martin  such 
a  high  place  in  the  regard  of  his  col- 
leagues have  endeared  him  to  millions 
of  Americans. 

The  honors  that  have  been  accorded 
this  great  yet  hvunble  man  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  stature.  Honors,  in- 
deed, are  not  new  to  Job  Martih,  but  I 
believe  that  of  all  the  tributes  he  has 
received  none  have  had  greater  meaning 
than  that  which  was  accorded  him  on 
Sunday,  April  15,  1962,  when  the  Na- 
tiorml  Federation  of  Republican  Women 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  marble  likeness  of  Jox  Mabtih, 
executed  by  the  not«d  sculptress,  Mme. 
Suzanne  Silvercruys,  to  be  placed  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  House  Office  Building. 

Scores  of  Joe's  colleagues  from  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  Joined  with 
hundreds  of  Republican  ladles  from 
throughout  our  Nation  in  the  presenta- 
tion ceremony.  In  order  that  our  col- 
leagues who  were  not  able  to  attend^ 
the  ceremonies  may  share  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  paid  tribute  to  Jok 
on  this  notable  occasion,  I  am  incorpo- 
rating at  this  point  in  the  Congrkssional 


Reoosd  the  program  describing  the  cere- 
monies together  with  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  which  was  transcribed  from 
a  tape  recording  of  the  ceremonies  con- 
tributed as  a  public  service  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Street,  of  Business  and  Social  Record- 
ings: 

PKKSKNTATION    BT    THX    NATXJIfAL    FKDESATIOlf 

or  Rkpublican  Women  ov  thi  Bttst  or  tot 
HoifOKAB!.!  Joseph  W.  Masttn.  Jr..  or  Mas- 
SACHUBrrrs.  m  the  Caucus  Room  or  the 
Out  HOTTSE  OmCE  Bl7IU>IN0.  U.8.  Camtol, 
WABHXMGTOIf.   D.C..   SUTTDAT.   APRIL    15.    1062 

SPEAKER  MARTTM 

llie  beloved  Joseph  Woxxam  Martin,  Jr., 
la  honored  today  for  Mb  50  years  of  service 
to  his  country — 4  of  them  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentatives. 

Congressman  Martoc  has  lived  hla  77  years 
as  the  epitome  of  the  American  way.  Tlie 
eldest  of  eight  diildren — his  father  a  Scotch- 
Kngllah  blacksmith,  his  mother  of  Irish  de- 
scent— he  was  a  newsboy  at  the  age  of  5  in 
North  Attleboro.  Mass..  and  a  tlO-a-week 
reporter  by  the  time  be  was  18. 

A  graduate  nf  North  Attleboro  High  School. 
ha  la  today  the  holder  of  a  number  of  hon- 
orary doctorates.  One  is  from  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  helped  to  educate  two  of 
his  younger  brothers  from  his  savings  as 
a  newspaperman. 

At  the  age  of  24.  Mr.  Martin  became  the 
youngest  publisher  of  a  dally  newspaper  in 
the  United  SUtes.  He  is  stlU  publisher  of 
the  North  Attleboro  Evening  Chronicle,  and 
more  recently  of  the  PranUln  Sentinel. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Hotise  of  Representatives  at  age  27.  There 
he  served  on  a  Joint  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Calvin  CooUdge. 
In  1017  he  retired  from  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate  with  the  intention  of  devoting 
his  future  to  business.  Five  years  later  he 
was  drafted  for  further  party  service,  and 
held  the  poet  of  executive  secretary  of  the 
Republican  State  committee  until  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  1924. 

As  chairman  of  the  national  Republican 
congressional  committee  In  1037-38.  his  ef- 
forts contributed  to  the  gain  of  80  seats  for 
the  Republicans  In  1938.  He  was  promptly 
elected  House  minority  leader.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  served  for  20  years,  except  for  two 
terms  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  Republican-controlled  80th 
and  83d  Congresses. 

A  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  from  1036  to  1940.  be  was  chair- 
man of  the  national  conunlttee  during  the 
Wendell  Willkle  campaign  of  1940  and  the 
following  congressional  election. 

No  man  in  history  has  presided  over  so 
many  Republican  National  Conventions  as 
the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.  He 
was  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention 
five  times,  from  1940  through  1056. 

When  this  ceremony  Is  over,  he  will  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  living  per- 
son with  a  statue  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Old 
House  Office  Building. 

The  National  Pederation  of  Republican 
Women,  half  a  million  strong  in  50  States, 
U  proud  to  dedicate  this  marble  likeness 
to  a  great  American. 

THE  SCUU>TRESS 

Mme.  Suzanne  Silvercruys  (Mrs.  Edward 
Stevenson),  of  North  Windham.  Conn., 
sculptress  of  the  marble  bust  of  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  is  also  a  noted 
lecturer  and  painter.  She  came  to  the  United 
Statea  in  1915  from  her  native  Belgltim  where 
she  was  bom  the  daughter  of  Baron  and 
Baroness  Silvercruys.  She  became  a  nat- 
uraUsed  cltlaen  in  1022  and  began  her  out- 
standing career  as  a  sculptress  in  1925. 

Madame  Silvercruys  has  been  honored  for 
public  Berrlce  with  awards  and  decorations 


In  the  United  States,  Canada.  Kngland, 
France,  and  Belgium.  BoBts  of  goremmflnt. 
military  and  other  dlstlngulahed  citizens  of 
the  world,  executed  by  Mrs.  SHvercruys,  rest 
In  the  MetropoUtan  Muaeum.  halls  af  Jus- 
tice, oolleges,  and  public  buildings  around 
the  globe. 

Program 

Mistress  of  ceremonies:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Parks, 
president.  National  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women. 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner":  Mr.  Miles 
Branden;  at  the  organ,  Mr.  I.  Lee  Pottar. 

Pledge  of  allegiance. 

Invocation:  Mrs.  W.  B.  VerMetilen,  chap- 
lain. National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 

Delivery  of  the  statue:  Mme.  Stizanne 
Silvercruys  Stevenaon,  sculptress. 

Unveiling  of  the  statue:  Mrs.  Emory  Ire- 
land, president,  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Republican  Women. 

Tributes:  The  Honorable  F.  BaAoroao 
Morse,  Member  of  Congress,  Massachusetts: 
the  Honorable  Katherinx  St.  Ozorqe,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  New  YorJt;  Senator  Lxverett 
Saltonstall,  Massachusetts;  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent ol  the  trnlted  States.  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son. 

Presentation  of  statue:  Mrs.  Carroll  D. 
Elearns.  past  president.  National  Federation 
of  Republican  Women. 

Acceptance  of  the  statue:  The  Honorable 
John  W.  McCoemack,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Re8(>onse:  The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin, Jr. 

"The  Lord's  Prayer":   Mr.  limes  Branden. 

Benediction:  The  Very  Rere^nd  Richard 
H.  Sullivan,  CSC,  president,  Stonehill  Col- 
lege, North  Easton,  Mass. 

THE  STATUE 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  decided  in 
1954  to  honor  Mr.  MAirrpr,  who  was  then 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  83d  Congress, 
having  previously  been  Speaker  of  the  80th 
Congress.  The  NFRW  resolution  to  present 
a  bust  to  the  Nation  was  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Betty  Farrington,  of  Hawaii,  and 
was  cosponsored  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Wheeler 
and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Hancock  Mullaney.  both 
of  Massachusetts. 

Throughout  the  terms  of  Mrs.  Carroll  D. 
Keams  (1953-56)  and  Mrs.  Peter  Gibson 
(1957-60)  as  presidents  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration, this  project  was  continued.  On 
March  3,  1961.  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Paries,  the  board  of  directors  voted  to 
complete  the  project  within  a  year,  and  com- 
missioned Madame  Silvercruys  to  prepare  the 
likeness  in  blanc  carrara  marble. 

By  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  Honor- 
able F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts, 
ttie  Congress  in  1961  agreed  to  accept  the 
bust  and  to  place  it  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Old  House  Office  Building  along  with  the 
likenesses  of  other  Speakers  of  the  House. 

The  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  is  grateful  for  the  support  and 
generosity  of  the  State  Federations  and  Re- 
publican Women's  Clubs  tliroughout  the 
United  States  and  for  the  hundreds  of  in-  \ 
dividual  contributions  it  has  received.  / 

The  efforts  of  Mrs.  Emory  Ireland,  presi-* 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women,  have  played  a  large  part 
in  the  final  realization  of  this  project. 
Many  other  Massachusetts  friends  of  Mr. 
Martin  have  helped.    Among  them  are: 

The  Honorable  Irene  Tlu-esher,  the  Hon- 
orable Beatrice  Hancock  Mullaney,  Mrs. 
Raymond  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Claussen. 
-Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Sorenti,  Mrs.  Gerald  Riley, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Gordon.  Mrs.  Marjory  L.  Hoyt, 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft  B.  Wheeler. 
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Itemben  of  the  N7RW  committee  to 
honor  Josva  W.  Mabtim.  Ji.  ( lBS4-6a  >  : 

The  Honorable  Betty  Parrlngton,  of 
Hawaii;  lira.  Carroll  D.  Kearna.  of  Pennayl- 
vanla;  Mra.  Peter  Olbeon,  of  Sllchlgan;  Mra. 
Richard  M.  Slmpeon,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr*. 
Katharine  Kennedy  Brown,  of  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Jean  Fuller,  of  California;  Mrs.  Llllae  Lord, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  John  Morrison  Kerr, 
of  Washington.  DC;  Mrs.  Davis  Elklns,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Qaddls  Jef- 
fries, of  Arizona. 

Honorary  chairmen  for  the  ceremony: 

The  Honorable  Betty  Parrlngton.  Mrs  Car- 
roll D.  Kearna.  Mrs.  Peter  Gibson,  and  Mrs. 
Emory  Ireland. 

General  chairman:  Mrs.  William  P  Bur- 
dlck,  of  Waahlngton,  DC. 

Hoateaaes.  executive  committee.  NFRW: 

Mra.  J.  B.  Parks,  of  Colorado;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
A.  Elaton.  of  Delaware;  Mrs.  Ab  Hermann,  of 
Maryland;  Mrs.  Cecil  C.  Kenyon,  of  Califor- 
nia; Mrs.  Katherlne  K.  Neuberger.  of  New 
Jersey;  Mrs.  John  A.  Whitehead,  of  Indiana; 
Mrs.  R.  D.  O'Callaghan.  of  Texas;  Mrs.  Peter 
Glbaon;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hennlngs.  of  Iowa;  Mrs. 
Ralph  Lawson.  Jr.  of  Rhode  Island;  and 
Mrs.   W.   W.   Skeeters.   of  Utah. 

Chairman.  dUtingulahed  guests:  Mrs  Wil- 
Uaun  3.  Culbertaon.  of  Waahlngton.  DC 

Th«  TEANScaiPT  or  thi  Prockedincs 

Mra.  J.  B.  Pasks  (president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women) ,  Mr  Mar- 
Tn*.  Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  Members  of  the 
87th  Congress,  distinguished  participants. 
and  all  the  friends  of  Mr.  Martin,  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women.  I  greet  you.  We  are  indeed 
honored  at  your  presence  here  today  For 
8  years  the  National  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women  has  looked  forward  to  this  mo- 
ment of  tribute  to  an  esteemed  and  a  loved 
American. 

Through  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Joseph  R 
Farrlngton,    who    was    then    the    Immediate 
past  president  of  the  national  federation,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors to  place  a  likeness  of  Speaker  Martin 
on  Capitol  Hill  along  with  the  other  former 
Speakers.    Mr.  Martin's  service  in  the  House 
of   Representatives   dates   back   to  March    4. 
1935.     Only  four  men  in  the  present  House! 
Mr.   Vinson,   Mr.   Cannon,   Mr    Cellrr.   and 
Mr.  Tabkr,   have  served  longer.     Altogether. 
Mr.  Martin  has  served  in  public  life  for  over 
50   years.     As    a   poet    has   expressed   it.    "in 
perfect  honor,  perfect  truth  and  gentleness 
to  all  mankind."     It  la  a  great  privilege  in- 
deed   to    be    here    today    to    preside   on   ^hla 
occasion.     Members  of  the  national  federa- 
tion In  our  4.000  clubs  are  here  to  help  you 
pay    tribute   to    this  great  man.     Especially 
are  we  proud  of  his  splended  leadership  and 
untiring  devotion  to  the  girls  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Federation   of   Republican   Women 
whose  efforts  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
happy  culmination  of  this  dedication  today 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  stand  and  we 
will  sing  the  'Star-Spangled  Banner"  togeth- 
er.    Remain  standing  for  the  invocation  and 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

(The   national   anthem   was   sung    by    Mr 
Richard  A.  Jacobs  ) 

Invocation.  Mrs.  W.  B.  VerMeuUen.  chap- 
lain of  the  national  federation :  Our  Father 
In  heaven,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  occasion 
which  brings  us  together  to  honor  a  man 
who  has  served  this  Nation  for  so  many 
years.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  great  devo- 
Uon  to  duty,  for  the  inspiration  that  he  has 
been  to  all  of  us.  and  now  we  ask  that  Thy 
choicest  blessings  may  rest  upon  him  and 
that  by  Thy  grace  he  may  still  be  given 
many  years  to  serve.  And  we  would  pause 
for  a  moment  to  remember  this  Nation 
which,  with  him.  we  love  so  well  We  re- 
member our  great  heritage  and  the  price- 
less gift  that  is  ours  of  being  a  free  people  - 
a  gift  that  Is  being  so  eagerly  sought  by  so 
many    nations   of    the    world       And    we     .sk 
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that  we  may  also  be  aware  that  this  great 
privilege  carries  with  It  great  duties  and 
responsibilities.  May  we  never  forget  at  how 
great  a  price  oar  freedom  was  obtained,  how 
great  a  price  has  been  paid  for  it  through- 
out the  years,  and  how  great  a  price  Is  also 
going  to  be  exacted  from  us  if  we  will  keep 
it.  and  hand  it  down  to  those  who  are  to 
come.  And  now  our  Father,  we  pray  that 
this  Nation  In  Its  time  of  crisis  and  deep 
trouble  may  not  falter,  may  not  be  overcome, 
that  we  may  rise  to  the  greatness  of  this 
hour  of  history  in  which  we  live  and  may 
we.  under  Ood.  perform  the  duty  that  is 
ours  so  that  we  may  fulfill  our  Ood-glven 
destiny,  and  that  this  Nation  may  continue 
to  be  a  nation  which  is  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  This  we 
ask  in  the  name  of  Christ     Amen 

Mrs    Parks    I  have  three  messages  which 
I  would  like  to  read  at  this  time: 

"I  am  delighted  to  share  in  the  tribute 
to  a  universally  beloved,  respected  and  ad- 
mired leader  who  long  ago  won  the  Utle. 
Mr  Republican,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W 
Martin.  Jr  Few  of  us  can  ever  know  any 
person  more  beloved  He  has  been  In  public 
life  and  given  freely  of  himself  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  Nation  and  the  Republican  Party, 
with  each  year  leading  to  distinction  1 
salute  this  dedicated  man  as  he  completes 
this,  his  50th  year  of  devoted  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States 

•'DwiOHT  D    Eisenhower   " 

"Pat  and  I  greatly  appreciated  the  kind 
Invitation  of  the  National  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women  for  the  presenution  cere- 
mony and  reception  In  honor  of  Joe  Martin 
on  Sunday  I  am  sure  you  know  how  very 
much  we  wish  we  could  be  there  with  you 
to  Join  persti-ially  in  this  richly  deserved 
tribute  to  a  great  American  and  a  valued 
friend.  We  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would 
do  the  honors  for  us  by  sending  our  deepest 
compliments  and  kindest  regards  to  Jos 
Martin  as  well  as  our  warm  greetings  to  all 
those  participating  in  this  very  special  and 
memorable  occasion 
"With  every  good  wish. 
"Sincerely, 

"Dick  Nixon" 
And   the  last  one  I  shall  read  out  of  the 
many,  many  messages  we  have  received 

"Though  I  cannot  be  with  you  personally 
Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  add  my  personal  greet- 
ings to  those  of  your  many  friends  assfm- 
bled  in  Washington  on  this  occasion  And 
as  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  5  million 
inhabitants  In  the  Commonwealth  whom  you 
continue  to  serve  as  you  have  served  so  well 
f>r  so  many  yeiirs.  I  say  simply  but  sincerely 
thank  you. 

"John  a    Volpe. 
"Governor  o/  Massachuictti  " 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mme 
Suzanne  Sllverrruys  Stevenson,  the  sculp- 
tress, who  win  deliver  the  statue 

Mrs  Stevenson  Mrs  Parks,  my  model 
members  of  the  Federation  of  Republican 
Women,  sculptors  as  a  rule  are  silent  people 
That  is,  probably  men  are.  but  women  some- 
times have  th^ir  hearu  so  full  of  feelings 
that  they  have  to  express  them  In  words 
So  today  I  wan:  in  these  very  few  minutes  to 
tell  you  the  saga  of  a  bust^-that  is,  a  portrait 
bust. 

A  few  years  ago  I  confided  to  my  hus- 
band—that is.  I  would  say  3  years  ago  Mr 
Speaker— that  I  would  like  very  much  to  do 
the  head  of  the  Honorable  Jobeph  W  Martin 
Speaker  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
House  of  Represent.itives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  And  my  husband— you 
know  when  a  woman  makes  a  wish  generally 
.\  husband  does  something  about  It — went 
to  the  office  of  Mr  Martin  and  asked  the 
office  If  Mr  .Martin  would  pose  f(jr  me 
Somehow  we  »ere  n.,i  able  to  arrange  sltMngs 
u:ul   very  sotm  I  he.ird   that  Mrs    Emory   Ire- 
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land  of  the  Federation  of  Republican  Women 
In  Maasachusetu  had  had  the  same  Idea.  So 
we  got  together  and  somehow  appointments 
were  made.  I  arrived  In  Washington  and  I 
will  tell  you  I  was  astounded  when  I  walked 
Into  the  office  of  Mr.  Martin.  I  did  not 
recognize  him  because  hU  hair  was  all  nicely 
arranged.  And  I  confided  to  him  that  I  did 
not  recognize  him  but  It  dldnt  take  very 
long  for  that  lock  of  hair  to  come  down  so 
I  could  start  to  work.  My  husband  to  whom 
I  had  confided  my  dream  in  the  meantime 
had  been  called  away  and  somehow  as  I 
worked  this  head  of  Joe  Martin  something 
happened  to  me.  I  could  not  do  anything 
wrong  Somehow  my  hands  were  held  I 
was  supposed  to  have  four  sittings  of  i 
hour  each  and  In  two  sittings  It  was  prac- 
tically finished  The  office  of  Mr.  Mastin 
came  In  They  all  seemed  to  be  pleased  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  I  thought  of  my  hus- 
band And  I  thought  If  Ned  were  here  he 
would  now  say,  "This  Is  the  time  for  a  pic- 
ture "  I  had  no  sooner  thought  that  than 
Mr  Martin  looked  right  up  and  said,  "I  think 
this  is  -  time  for  a  picture,"  and  that  U  the 
picture  that  is  on  the  cover  of  the  program 
today. 

So  you  see  I  went  back  happy  because  after 
my  husband  had  been  called  away  I  felt  as 
If  I  could  not  do  any  more  sculpture.  But 
today  I  am  here  to  turn  over  to  ICrs.  Ireland 
the  bust  that  I  made  of  Mr.  MAanit.  I  am 
going  to  let  you  in  on  a  secret.  It  la  not  the 
nniihed  product  It  is  not  the  marble  that 
It  will  be-  the  blanc  carrara  marble  from 
Italy  You  see  I  have  gone  through  agony 
to  ecstasy  My  agony  was  when  I  found  out 
that  a  small  crack  in  the  marble  had  devel- 
oped so  we  will  have  to  start  all  over  again 
It  will  only  be  delayed  and  we  will  have  two 
in  luguratlons 

Meanwhile,  I  want  U)  thank  Mrs.  Parks 
and  Mrs  Ireland  and  the  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women  for  the  privilege  they  have 
given  me  It  is  very  rare  in  the  life  of  a 
sculpUjr  that  you  can  do  something  that 
your  heart  feels  you  can  do  well  because  you 
love  the  person  you  are  doing.  And  some- 
how to  me  Joe  Martin  represents  everything 
that  is  nne  In  politics  He  represenu  every- 
thing that  U  fine  In  Americanism.  And  so 
t<xlay,  with  gratitude,  I  present  the  bust 
first  to  Mrs  Ireland  to  present  It  later  on  to 
you  all  and  I  say  thank  you  for  that  priv- 
ilege to  do  a  great  American,  a  dedicated 
Republican,  and  a  very  great  citizen. 

Mrs  Parks  And  now  the  person  to  whom 
we  feel  especially  Indebted,  the  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Republican 
Women.  Mrs    Emory  Ireland. 

Mrs  Emort  Ireland  Madam  President 
Mr  Martin,  and  Mr  Martins  friends,  today 
mine  Is  the  particularly  pleasant  privilege 
of  accepting  the  sUtute  from  Madam  Sllver- 
cruys  and  thanking  her  and  congratulating 
her  for  this  artistic  creation.  And  I  might 
say,  In  doing  so.  that  she  is  a  very  difficult 
woman   to  follow  to  the  podium. 

Appreciation  is  also  due  to  every  member 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  and  to  Republican  women  every- 
where who  worked  so  hard  to  make  thU  trib- 
ute a  reality,  and  stating  It  Just  as  simply 
and  as  briefly  as  I  can,  our  purpose  In  having 
this  tribute  created  for  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W  Martin,  Jr  ,  was  so  that  the  sUt- 
ue  would  remind  future  generations  of  the 
esteem  In  which  we  held  Mr  Martin  and  his 
service  to  his  party  and  his  SUte  and  to  this 
Nation  We  know  that  he  will  go  down  In 
history  as  one  of  this  country's  great  men. 
(Unveiling  of  statue  ) 

Mrs  Parks.  You  wouldn't  know  but  what 
Mr  Martin  was  up  there  on  the  pedesUl 
himself,  it  U  so  lifelike— terrific. 

There  are  many  people  who  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr  Martin.  Perhaps  another 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  Indebted  for 
helping  us  accomplish  this  is  the  Congress- 
man who  presented   the  resolution  to  bring 
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about  this  occasion.  At  this  time  I  want  to 
introduce  to  you  the  Honorable  F.  BRAoroRO 
Morse,  Representative  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  in  Massachusetta. 

Hon.  F  Bradeoro  Morse.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Madam  Chalrtnan.  Speaker  McCor- 
mack,  Speaker  Martin.  Madame  Sllvercruys, 
my  distinguished  colleagues  at  the  other 
body,  my  colleagues  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, ladles  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women's  Clubs,  and  all 
of  you  here  today,  friends  of  Joe  Martin. 

Dedicated  Is  an  overworked  word  these 
days,  but  certainly  it  has  deserved  applica- 
tion to  the  Speaker.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  him,  and  to  work 
with  him.  hare  become  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  which  have  made  him  such  an  out- 
standing citizen  throughout  his  life.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  If  humility  and  compaa- 
Blon  are  the  qualities  of  greatness,  Jos  Is 
great  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  life  has 
given  meaning  to  the  noble  and  majestic 
purposes  of  the  Republic.  He  who  has  stood 
as  a  model  for  Madame  SlUercruys  can  stand 
as  a  model  for  all  of  us. 

It  Is  my  great  honor  to  be  counted  among 
Speaker  Martin's  friends.  He  Is  certainly 
the  greatest  of  all  Rspubllcans;  he  is'  Indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  cf  all  Americans. 

Mrs.  Parju.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Morss. 

The  Honorable  Katherinb  St.  Oborce  from 
the  28th  District  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Kathzrinr  St.  Georok.  Madam 
President,  Mr.  Speaker.  Speaker  Martin, 
Senator  Saltonstali.,  my  colleagues  of  the 
House,  end  my  friends  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Republican  Federation,  I  think  that 
I  am  here  principally  because  I  could  be 
called  a  Martin  alumnus.  I  came  to  Con- 
gress the  year  that  Mr.  Martin  became 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  It  was  a  great  privilege 
and  a  great  honor  to  serve  under  such  a 
man.  Not  only  was  he  an  example  to  us, 
but  he  was  always  kind  and  always  under- 
standing and  I  need  hardly  tell  my  col- 
leagues here  that  a  freshman  Congreeaman 
Is  like  a  freshman  anywhere  else — about  the 
lowest  form  of  animal  life.  And  so  I,  for 
one,  certainly  appreciated  the  Speaker's 
kindness  to  me,  his  help  to  me,  and  the 
things  that  I  learned  frocn  him. 

As  Mr.  MoRSZ  has  told  you,  he  was  an  ex- 
ample. He  is  an  example.  He  is  not  only 
an  example,  but  he  is  something  that  we 
as  Americans  can  all  be  proud  of  because 
he  Is  a  product  of  our  country.  He  Is  one 
of  us  but  he  Is  one  of  the  beet  of  us.  And 
It  Is  particularly  fitting  for  this  group  of 
women,  this  dedicated  g^up  of  Republican 
women,  should  have  been  the  ones  who  have 
arranged  and  who  have  pressed  to  have  this 
fine  statue  done  by  a  great  woman  and  a 
great  artist  to  be  placed  In  this  rotunda. 
And  Speaker  Martin  will  be  the  only  Hying 
person  whose  statue  is  in  the  rotunda,  so 
that  makes  It  anotiier  first.  And  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  It.  The  other  day  I  was 
leafing  through  a  book  written  by  a  poli- 
tician and  he  said  this  and  I  think  it  Is  rery 
true  and  I  think  Speaker  Martin  will  agree 
with  It:  "The  best  advice  I  can  give  to  those 
planning  to  run  for  public  office  Is  simply 
this.  Get  a  group  of  dedicated  women  com- 
mitted to  you  and  working  for  you  and  you 
have  It  made."  These  dedicated  women 
have  always  been  devoted  to  Speaker  Mabtiiv. 
They  have  worked  for  him  and  they  hare 
worked  with  him  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  to  me  you  will 
always  be  my  Speaker. 

Mrs.  Parks.  Senator  LKTxanr  Salton- 
STALL,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Massachuwttts. 

Hon.  Lrvbrrtt  Baltonstaix.  Mrs.  Parks, 
Mr.  Martin,  Speakor  McCormack,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  ftlends 
of  Joe  Martin,  I  particularly  refer  to  all  the 
Republican  leaderslilp  of  the  House  who  are 
Bitting  on  Joe's  right  and  the  leadsnlilp  In 
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the  Senate  represented  by  Senator  Ksattno, 
We  are  all  here,  Joz,  to  do  tribute  to  you 
today. 

I  think  that  I  have  known  Joz  for  over  40 
years,  and  yet  he  always  surprises  me.  Mrs. 
St.  Obobgs  Just  said  get  the  ladles  to  work 
for  you,  to  stay  with  you,  and  you  will  always 
win.  That  is  what  Joz  has  done  but  he  has 
never  let  any  one  lady  get  close  enough  to 
him  to.  (Laughter.]  And  then,  Joz,  you 
are  a  constant  surprise.  Mrs.  Stevenson 
called  you  her  model,  and  Mrs.  Ireland  gave 
you  a  buss  and  a  hug.  Now  I  don't  know 
how  many  more  ladles  are  going  to  do  that 
to  you  this  afternoon. 

But  I  have  known  Joz  for  over  40  years.  I 
think  the  thing  that  appealed  to  me  the  most 
In  the  man  who  has  been  five  times  the 
presiding  officer  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  who  has  been  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  who  has 
been  the  minority  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  great  many  years  when 
he  waant  the  Speaker — that  he  was  always 
a  simple  Massachusetts  Congressman  who 
never  forgot  his  district,  who  visited  each 
year  the  post  offices  in  all  the  towns  of  his 
district,  who  always  came  to  the  House  o'l 
Representatives  and  to  the  Statehouse  to 
make  sure  that  he  kept  up  his  frlendshlfw 
with  thoee  men  who  were  In  the  house  and 
the  senate  at  home.  I  recall  that  pretty 
nearly  every  year  that  I  was  In  the  Speaker's 
chair — 8  years — that  Joz  always  came  up  and 
sat  beside  me  and  spent  an  afternoon  speak- 
ing to  the  various  Members  of  the  Hotise 
and  renewing  his  acquaintances  and  friend- 
ships with  them  and  disciiasing  their  prob- 
lems. 

And  the  fact  that  he  has  been  so  successful 
In  politics  is  because  he  loves  people. 

He  studies  their  problems  and  I  can  wager 
you  that  even  today  he  knows  and  can  tell 
you  the  personal  problems,  the  personal  de- 
sires and  the  personal  difficulties  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  practically  every  Republican  and 
Democrat  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
all  435  of  them.  That  is  why  Joz  has  been 
so  successful.  ^_^ 

We  can  be  proud  In  Massachusetts,  too,  6i 
the  fact  that  we  have  in  him  a  man  who  gave 
up  any  thoughts  of  higher  education  for 
himself  in  order  that  he  might  send  his 
brothers  to  school  and  to  college,  and  that 
Is  Just  what  he  did,  becoming  a  newspaper- 
man in  the  very  early  years,  and  owning  a 
newspaper  when  he  was  still  a  young  man. 
He  made  enough  money  until  he  went  into 
politics,  to  be  able  to  send  his  brothers  and 
sisters  to  school  and  give  them  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Through  all  his  life,  too,  he  supported, 
lived  with,  and  made  a  home  for  his  mother 
and  for  his  sister.  So  he  has  had  a  good 
home  life. 

He  has  had  a  simple  existence  with  all  the 
honors  that  have  been  given  to  him  and  have 
come  his  way  because  of  the  respect  with 
which  people  hold  him.  That  is  the  type 
of  man  that  we  want.  Now  Joz  may  not  have 
the  great  oratorical  ability  of  some  but  he 
certainly,  like  his  predecessor  in  politics.  Gal 
Coolidge,  can  express  himself  in  a  very  sim- 
ple, practical  way  and  put  his  point  across. 
I  recall  very  well  in  the  years  that  I  was 
honored  to  sit  with  him  in  the  Cabinet  room 
In  the  White  House  when  President  Elsen- 
hower had  us  meet  with  him  every  Tuesday 
discussing  the  dilBcultles  we  were  having 
about  patronage;  Joz's  simple  remark  was: 
"Let's  forget  It.  It  lent  going  to  do  us  any 
good.  I  had  Just  one  man  that  I  wanted 
to  be  made  a  postmaster  In  my  district  and, 
Mr.  President,  you  named  somebody  else  for 
the  Job."  So  that  patronage  is  not  some- 
thing that  In  Joz's  opinion  made  him  a  good 
reix'esentatlve  or  a  good  leader  In  his  dis- 
trict. 

So,  Joz,  in  this  bust  of  you  that  will  soon 
be  placed  In  this  room.  In  the  days  to  come 
we  can  all  think  when  we  look  at  It  of  you, 
a  simple  man  who  has  made  good  not  only 


In  his  own  h(Mne  district  but  in  the  whole 
country  as  a  man  whom  people  can  trust, 
a  man  whom  they  like,  and  a  man  who  knows 
their  problems  and  Is  willing  to  try  and  take 
the  time  to  discuss  their  questions  with 
them.  That  is  what  makes  us  in  Massachu- 
setts 80  proud  to  be  with  you  here  today. 

Mrs.  Parks.  We  regret  very  much  that  the 
Vice  President,  Lthooh  Johmsom,  was  out  of 
town  and  was  unable  to  get  back  in  time 
for  this  ceremony. 

The  following  message  was  received  from 
the  Honorable  Ltnoom  Johnson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

Throughout  our  history,  our  Nation's  Vice 
Presidents  have  had  a  tendency — after  leav- 
ing office — to  take  up  their  pens  and  start 
writing. 

I  spent  some  time  one  night  recently 
reading  the  writings  of  one  fcn-mer  Vice 
President  who  served  under  a  popular  Gen- 
eral who  will  always  be  remembered  as  one 
of  our  greatest  Presidents.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  whom  I  refer  is — as  I  am  sure  you 
Republican  ladles  are  thinking  of,  too — 
John  Adams,  who  served  under  George 
Washington. 

In  later  years,  John  Adams,  our  first  Vice 
President,  became  great  friends  with  the 
Nation's  second  Vice  President.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. The  two  men  spent  their  later  years 
exchanging  correspondence,  and  in  one  ex- 
change, Thomas  Jefferson  aeked  John  Adams : 
"Would  you  agree  to  live  your  80  years  over 
again  forever?" 

The  gentleman  fnnn  Massachusetts  re- 
plied in  these  words:  "I  can  speak  for  only 
one.  I  have  had  more  comfort  than  dlstre^ 
more  pleasure  than  pain.  10  to  1;  If  you 
please,  100  to  1." 

Our  good  friend — my  beloved  colleague 
and  counselor  for  so  many  years — Joz 
Martin  is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  80  years. 
But,  I  suspect  that  If  the  same  question 
were  put  to  him  now  he  would  answer  in 
much  the  same  spirit  as  our  Nation's  first 
great  statesman  from  Massachusetts. 

Out  of  a  career  of  dedication  and  devotion 
to  the  public  good.  Joz  Mastin  can  enjoy 
now  the  matchless  satisfaction  of  great 
pleasure  and  pride  In  having  served  his 
times  and  his  fellow  man  faithfully  and  well. 

One  of  the  great  Institutions  of  the  free 
world  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  middle  years  of  this  tumultuous  20th 
century — when  the  survival  of  the  free 
world  has  been  continuously  at  stake — no 
institution  has  served  freedom  so  well  as 
has  our  Congrees.  On  the  list  of  men  most 
directly  responsible  for  that  constructive 
service — everyone  would  place  the  name  of 
Mr.  Democrat,  Sam  Raybum — and  the  name 
of  his  Republican  counterpart  In  office,  in 
dignity,  and  in  patriotism — Joz  Martin. 

I  count  it  to  be  one  of  God's  blessings  to 
our  country  that  these  two  men — both  of 
humble  origins,  each  with  no  ambition 
higher  than  to  serve  his  country  and  its 
people,  both  with  nobility  In  their  hearts 
and  steel  In  their  spines — should  have  been 
contemporaries  as  leaders  in  this  Republic's 
most  difficult  years  of  trial. 

In  this  context  it  Is  especially  fitting  to 
recall  some  other  words  from  John  Adams, 
who  wrote : 

"While  all  other  sciences  have  advanced, 
that  of  Government  Is  at  a  stand;  little 
better  understood,  little  better  practiced 
now  than  3,000  or  4.000  years  ago.  What  is 
the  reason?  I  say,  parties  and  factions  will 
not  suffer  improvements  to  be  made.  As 
soon  as  one  man  hints  at  an  Improvement 
his  rival  opposes  it.  No  sooner  has  one  party 
discovered  or  Invented  an  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  men,  or  the  order  of  rociety, 
than  the  opposite  party  belles  It,  miscon- 
slaiies  it,  misrepresents  It.  ridicules  it.  in- 
sults it,  and  persecutes  It." 

In  Adams'  time  and  through  many  years  of^ 
our  Nation's  history  until  the  present,  this 
was  true.     I  like  to  believe — I  do  believe  with 
all  my  heart — that  within  the  past  decade 
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Hot*  to  tiM  UBltad  tOlw.  UMI  most 
«tellf  of  ttM  rmniiM  of  «IM  United  8t«t«a. 
tb«  ■et<ae>  of  iiiiwiiiawit  luw  m*d«  prog- 
r«a  ferwwd.  Parttas  And  faettoos  have  «af- 
farad  Imptonamanta  to  ba  mada.  I  Ilka  to 
eall  thla  not  modaratloB,  eartalnly  not  oom- 
prootfaa,  ntoat  amphatlcaUy  not  aurrander — 
but.  mtbar,  raaponatbUlty. 

Our  partlaa  and  our  factioni  hare  matured 
to  m««t  the  cballengea  of  our  common  dan- 
ger and  mutual  opportunltlea.  We  have 
come  to  recognize  that  the  worth  of  a  party 
must  be  measured  not  by  how  It  serves  Its 
own  Interest,  but  by  how  Its  conduct  serres 
the  higher  aims  of  the  Nation  and  the  alli- 
ance of  free  men. 

Out  of  both  parties  there  has  come  this 
spirit  of  unselfish  responsibility.  Individ- 
ual men  have,  at  Umea,  suffered  mlsunder- 
atandlng.  endured  crtttclsm.  and  sacrificed 
personal  gains  by  manifesting  the  courage 
to  be  more  responsible  than  partisan.  What- 
erer  any  of  them  may  have  lost  for  the  mo- 
ment. It  will  be  restored  tenfold — or,  as 
Adams  would  have  said,  nay,  hundred- 
fold— in  the  longer  Judgment  of  history. 

Of  such  men,  no  man  will  receive  mare 
deserved  honor — few  will  receive  so  much — 
as  the  man  who  served  his  party  as  leader, 
his  country  as  Speaker,  and  the  cause  of  free- 
don\  as  patriot — Joskfh  Maxtht. 

Not  as  a  Democrat  but  as  an  admiring  fel- 
low American  I  Join  you  In  saluting  him — an<< 
wishing  for  him  the  blessings  his  labors 
have  so  richly  earned. 

lira.  Paucs.  We  have  another  disappoint- 
ment. Mrs.  Carroll  D.  Kearns,  who  was  to 
have  been  here  today  and  under  whose  presi- 
dency the  original  resolution  was  put  before 
the  board  to  start  this  project,  was  also  un- 
able to  get  down  from  Pennsylvania. 

But  we  are  also  deUghted  that  Mrs.  Joseph 
R.  Parrington.  a  former  president  of  the  na- 
tional federation  aixl  formerly  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  came  in  from  Hawaii  toda; 
because  of  her  dedication  to  Joa  Muitim  and 
becauae  of  the  many  things  that  ahe  has 
gone  through  to  see  that  this  came  alx>ut. 
She  came  in  Just  yesterday  from  HawaU  and 
we  are  delighted  that  she  can  participate  in 
thla  preaentation — Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Par- 
rington. 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Faakimcton.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  la  a  privilege  that  I  scarcely  deserve. 
I  am  merely  tlie  voice  of  the  dedicated 
women  who  are  here  today  to  present  this 
statue  to  the  Congerss.  But  the  Idea  was 
conceived  some  few  years  ago  I  believe  when 
a  few  of  us.  many  of  ua  over  the  Nation, 
were  working  with  our  devoted  servants  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  occa- 
sionally we'd  tramp  these  marble  corridors 
and  aee  the  statues  of  our  leaders,  our  states- 
men of  the  past,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
us — Why  coiildnt  we  ajq>reas  our  devotion 
and  appreciation  ot  the  good  works  of  the 
living  as  wall  as  the  departed?  And  ao  it 
was  in  that  spirit  that  we  went  to  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  suggeated  we 
might  do  this.  We  were  well  aware  of  that 
inscription  at  the  NatlonAl  Archives.  "The 
Past  Is  Prolog,"  and  we  knew  that  when  this 
great  day  came  about  and  we  were  able 
to  present  the  statue  it  would  only  be  the 
beginning  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  last  of 
life  for  which  the  first  is  made. 

And  it  ia  in  tliat  8|>lrit.  Mf  Speaker,  that 
in  behalf  of  the  National '  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  I  present  this  statue 
of  the  Honorable  Joa^»B  W.  Maanif.  Ja..  to 
the  Congreaa.  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvea. 

(Mrs.  Parka  then  introduced  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepraaentaUvM.) 

Hon.  John  W.  McCoBatacx.  Mrs.  Par- 
rington, Mrs.  Parks.  Bevareod  Pathar,  my 
distinguished  oolleaguas  of  both  branches 
of  the  Congress,  other  ofllcers  and  members 
of  the   National   Pederatlon  of   Republican 


and  all  Demoorats  who  are  present — 
tbsre  an  many  here  and  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  friends,  I  am  highly  honored  to 
occupy  ths  posltloo  that  X  do  on  this  par- 
Ueular  and  msmorabie  occasion.  I  am  hon- 
ored from  two  anglss:  ths  oOclal  angle  as 
Bpeaker,  the  personal  angle  as  Johk  MoCoa- 
MACK.  In  both  capacities  I  accept  this  stat- 
ue, this  bust,  congratulating  the  talented 
sculptress  for  her  lifelike  reproduction — I 
aooept  this  bust  in  the  name  of  all  of  my 
oolleagiies  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
aenUUvea. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congrers  34  years 
ago,  one  of  the  first  whom  I  met  was  Joe 
MABTtN.  Mrs.  St.  Okosce  referred  to  the 
problems  and  the  plight  of  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  When  I  met  Job  M.^b- 
■nw  I  dldnt  go  through  that.  I  met  a  friend 
of  warmith.  a  friend  of  guidance,  and  one 
who  inspired  me.  Throughout  the  years 
there  has  been  a  very  close  personal  friend- 
ship between  Speaker  Mabtin  and  not  oniy 
John  McCobmack,  but  Harriet  McConnack 
who  is  sitting  right  here  In  the  front  row 
Mrs.  McCormack.  We  have  fur  Jok  Mabtin 
something  more  than  friendship;  we  have 
esteem  and  affection,  and  I  might  say  that 
friendship  and  respect  transcends  political 
ooosideratlons.  The  mldd'.e  aisle  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  divides  buUi 
parties  Is  meaningless  where  friends  are 
Involved.  When  the  friends  on  either  side 
have  their  moments  of  h.ipplaess.  their 
friends  of  the  opposite  party  ore  happy,  and 
when  friends  on  one  side  are  In  distress. 
friends  on  the  other  aide  rally  to  their  cause 

So  from  the  twofold  angle,  as  Speaker  of- 
ficially accepting  this  bust  of  our  distin- 
guished friend.  Speaker  Martin,  and  from 
the  personal  angle.  It  brings  great  pleasure 
to  me.  Tbe  other  speakers  have  referred 
to  our  distinguished  friend.  Speaker  Mabtin. 
and  once  a  Speaker  to  me  always  a  Speaker 

I  think  this  distinguished  sculptress  stole 
the  show.  She  left  little  for  any  of  us  to  say, 
but  she  spoke  from  the  heart.  Job  Mabtim 
represents  the  spirit  of  America.  His  life  has 
been  like  a  Horatio  Alger  story.  Senator 
Saltonstaix  has  made  reference  to  It.  A 
newsboy  at  5  years  of  age—  that's  pretty 
young.  I  was  a  little  older,  Joe.  A  reporter 
when  he  was  18  years  of  age.  The  owner 
and  publisher  of  a  newspaper  at  34 — the 
youngest  publisher  in  the  country  of  a  dally 
newspaper  at  24  years  of  age.  StUl  the  owne; 
of  that  newspaper  and  an  additional  one. 
Over  60  years  of  honorable  and  trustworthy 
public  service.  What  a  life.  Humble,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  yes.  One  wtio  has  a  love  of 
his  fellow  men  and  fellow  human  beings 
That  is  the  strength  of  a  great  mind,  and  the 
strength  of  Speaker  MAsmf  is  his  love  of  his 
fellow  men,  becauae  I  always  believe  that  the 
first  commandment,  love  of  God,  Is  shown 
by  the  manner  In  which  we  carry  out  the 
second  commandment,  love  of  neighbor.  I 
call  the  second  commandment  the  love  of 
action  and  Jos  Mabtim  ^las  certainly  sym- 
bolized that  to  the  'maximum  extent 
hiunanly  poeaible.  He  is  not  only  a  great 
American  but  he  Is  a  great  man  and  a  good 
man. 

Mr.  Republican,  lue  preempts  that,  every- 
one concedes  his  loyalty  to  his  party,  but  as 
a  legialator  he  has  had  that  refreshing  out- 
look, that  forward-looking  outlook,  that  dis- 
cerning mind,  that  penetrating  mind,  always 
having  uppermost  in  his  mind  the  national 
interest  of  our  country  and  the  best  interests 
of  our  people.  Jos  Mabtiic  Is  one  who  can  dls- 
agree  with  another  without  being  disagree- 
able— a  man  of  strong  views  but  a  man  of  a 
tolerant  and  understanding  mind,  a  man  who 
realizes  that  we  are  all  human  beings  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed,  and  a  man 
in  his  associations  with  his  fellownten  who 
exemplifies  the  noblest  traits  that  can  be 
possessed  by  any  human  being. 

As  a  legialator,  Jos  Mabtim  has  played  a 
very  Important  part  In  the  life  and  history 
ot  our  country  and  as  has  well  been  said,  be 


will  occupy  prominent  pages  in  the  history 
of  our  ootmtry  and  go  down  as  one  oi  the 
great  Amarloans  ot  all  time. 

We  are  living  In  a  trying  period  ot  ths 
world's  history.  It  didn't  start  today:  it 
started  back  40-50  years  ago.  How  much 
longer  it  will  go,  who  knows?  But  in  this 
trying  period  of  the  world's  history  Joe 
Mabtin  has  always  been  on  the  aids  of 
strength:  strong  national  dsfanss  for  our 
country,  and  a  firm  foreign  policy.  When- 
ever any  action  or  vote  has  ooma  up  in  the 
National  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvas.  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statea.  involving  the 
national  Interest  of  our  country,  we  don't 
vote  as  Democrats  or  Republicans.  We  vote 
aa  Americans  and  Jos  Mabtim,  as  Speaker, 
as  leader,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  man  in  the 
White  House  was  elected  aa  a  DenKicrat  or  a 
Republican,  where  the  national  intereat  of 
our  country  was  Involved,  was  always  in  the 
vanguard  leading  the  fight  for  the  best  in- 
terests and  the  national  interests  of  our 
country. 

Su  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor 
a  wonderful  man:  one,  like  ourselves,  a  hu- 
man being,  and  one  paaseased  at  thoss  in- 
tangibles that  make  a  man  great.  Those 
intangtbiea.  the  deeper  things  ot  life,  the 
spirit  that  permeates  and  conveys  to  others. 
that  make  an  individual  great.  We  are  here 
to  honor  this  humble  nxan  but  thla  truly 
great  man.  and  we  are  here  to  honor  not 
only  a  loyal  member  of  his  political  party. 
but  greater  than  that,  greater  than  John 
McCoHMAcx  being  a  loyal  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  If  people  characterize  me 
as  such,  greater  than  that — we  are  here  to 
honor  Joe  Mabtin.  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans of  all  time. 

(Mr.  Parks  Preu  Introduced  Mr.  Mabtin.) 

Hon  Joskph  W.  Mabtin.  Jb.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Kladam  Chairman,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  my  sculptress,  friends,  when 
Madame  Silvercruys  was  tsUing  about  how 
she  got  me  to  sit.  there  was  a  part  she 
didn't  mention.  I  asked  her — what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  this  after  yon  get  this 
sculpture  Job  done?  How  are  you  going  to 
proceed?  Veil  ahe  said.  "Plrst.  I'm  going 
to  plaster  you."  Well.  I  said  that's  going 
to  be  some  job.  Many  people  have  been 
trying  to  get  me  plastered  for  years  but  none 
of  them  have  succeeded  yet.  Then  she  said. 
"I'm  going  to  reduce  you  to  marble."  I 
could  see  how  ahe  could  do  that  very  read- 
ily because  a  good  numy  people  say  I'm  a 
man  of  stone.  So  I  could  see  how  she  might 
be  successful  in  ths  stone  act  but  I  could 
not  understand  the  plaster  bualnsss. 

I  rise  today  with  mixed  emotions.  Pirst  I 
appreciate  very  deeply  the  600,000  Republi- 
can women  who  have  made  this  statue  poe- 
sible.  I  appreciate  the  women,  not  only  of 
Massachusetts,  but  throughout  ths  country, 
who  were  able  to  bring  about  this  project. 
And  yet,  there  is  a  note  of  sadness,  too, 
with  it  all.  I  can't  help  thinking  as  I 
stand  here  and  look  at  this  marble  statue 
that  I  am  plodding  along  the  path  and  get- 
ting dose  to  the  end  of  the  road.  Bo  It 
does  bring  a  little  twinge  of  sadness. 

But  don't  let  anyone  get  disoouraged. 
The  good  father  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  said:  "I  wlab  you'd 
live  for  36  years  "  Well,  I'm  going  to,  I 
think,  because  I  never  felt  better  In  my  life 
than  I  do  at  this  very  minute.  I  have  no 
aches,  sleep  soundly  and  enjoy  myself,  and 
aa  long  as  I  do,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  put 
In  at  least  another  26  years. 

But  seriously,  I  am  grateful  to  these  wo- 
men and  I  am  grateful  to  be  placed  in  the 
company  of  the  men  whoae  statues  adorn 
this  hail  becauae  every  one  of  tfaem  has  been 
a  dedicated  American:  men  who  have  ren- 
dered real  service  to  our  great  country  so 
that  it  might  bring  about  a  bsttsr  and 
happier  life  for  all  our  people.  And  so 
I  sm  dsUghted  to  be  in  that  sslact  eompany. 
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I  wish  I  could  conriboe  myself  that  it  was 

deserved. 

I  agree  with  mj'  good  friend.  SpMksr 
McCoBMACX,  that  la  otir  lUs  here,  in  our 
lefflslative  life,  theie  are  many  beadacbss 
and  many  involved  problems  always  demand- 
ing ottr  attention.  I  think  ths  tbing  I  liked 
best  of  all — because  I  once  occupied  the  Job 
he  now  holds — was  ths  ofllce  of  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  one  ol'  the  greatest  and  most 
important  oOlces  in  the  world.  To  me,  the 
Speaker  Is  of  great  im];>ortanoe  becauss  he 
has  more  personal  Influence  and  in  some 
ways  more  effect  upon  our  national  life  than 
even  the  Presldsnt. 

So  I  think  I  am  tiere  today  because  I  am 
the  only  ez-Speakiir  around  here,  and  of 
course,  the  Republicans  would  naturally  get 
enthused  that  I  have  been  the  only  Republi- 
can Speaker  in  80  years,  and  they  still  hope 
that  some   day   they  will   get  another  one. 

I  want  to  thank  all  my  friends  for  their 
kind  words.  They  shall  always  be  remem- 
bered aa  coming  from  real  friends. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  every  man  and 
woman  In  this  country  should  dedicate  his 
services  to  our  country.  I  think  for  the 
most  part,  we  In  the  House  do.  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  for  the  Senate.  Senators 
Saltonstaix  and  SMrm  can  cpeak  for  them- 
selves. But  really  I  think  that  the  people 
who  come  from  the  country  to  either  branch 
of  the  Congreea  desire  to  render  a  real,  un- 
selfish service  and  want  to  do  what  Is  beet 
for  their  country. 

If  one  doeen't  come  with  that  purpoae.  he 
doesn't  stay  too  long  because  the  people  are 
discerning  and  they  can  and  do  siae  up  a 
Representative  quickly.  In  the  days  ahead 
of  us,  we  want  mere  younger  men  and 
women  to  come  with  the  enthusiasm  to  build 
a  better  America.  I  am  an  optimist  on  the 
future  of  our  country.  I  don't  believe  we 
win  go  to  war  and  I  dont  believe  we  are  go- 
ing to  slip  backward.  I  believe  in  America. 
I  believe  in  the  principles  of  America,  and 
surely  we  have  the  Intelligence  to  do  thoee 
things  that  will  make  us  secure  and  go  for- 
ward together. 

Yes,  I  am  a  Republican  and  have  always 
been.  But  I  think  all  of  us,  regardleas  of 
party,  are  dedicated  to  the  single  purpoee  of 
building  and  improving  our  land.  Some- 
times we  have  to  do  things  we  don't  like  to 
do:  sometimes  we  are  going  to  be  misun- 
derstood, mistakenly  ao,  perhaps.  But  good 
people  of  all  parties  working  together  make 
America.  Two  strong  parties,  convinced  of 
the  rlghtneas  of  their  cause,  with  full  toler- 
ance of  the  views  of  the  other,  give  us  good 
government.  That  is  what  makes  America 
live  and  win  the  esteem  of  the  world. 

So.  Madame  Stevenson,  I  am  glad  you 
succeeded  in  winning  me  over  that  after- 
noon to  have  this  statue  made.  I  hope  it 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  some  of  the  young 
people  of  the  country  because  the  task  ahead 
of  them  is  eo  terrific  and  so  Important.  We 
have  got  to  Inrpire  the  young  people  eagerly 
entering  upon  political  careers  with  the 
knowledge  that  If  they  do  their  jobe  honestly 
and  conscientiously  they  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  gratitude  of  the  people  when  they 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road. 

The  greatest  joy  I  get  out  of  public  life  is 
the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  poeaible  to 
help  a  great  many  people  in  little  ways  that 
are  of  great  importance  to  them.  To  give 
someone  in  difficulty  a  helping  hand  has  al- 
ways been  a  real  thrill  indeed. 

Now  I  will  let  you  in  on  a  little  secret.  1 
was  going  to  quit  the  Congreea  a  years  ago, 
but  my  doctor  came  to  me  and  aald:  "What 
are  you  getting  out  of  Congreas  for?  What 
are  you  going  to  do?"  Well,  I  said  I  own  a 
couple  of  newepapera,  I'm  a  director  of  a 
couple  of  banks,  and  I'm  trustee  of  a  col- 
lege." The  doctor  said:  "Tou  don't  give  a 
damn  about  those  things.  You've  been  on  a 
hot  apot  for  60  years;  take  you  off  that  hot 


spot  and  you  wont  Uts  a  ysars."  Well.  X 
got  to  thinking  it  over  and  I  said  X  guess  ths 
manl  tight.  8o  X  dsddsd  X  would  oonttnus 
to  fo  to  OongrsM  and  I'm  glad  X  did  beoauss 
ths  dselslan  was  ths  right  ons. 

This  ssrrlcs  glvss  me  ths  opportunity 
to  do  ths  things  which  I  llks  to  do.  That 
Is  ths  secret  of  happiness  and  contentment 
and  X  have  a  full  measure  of  both.  X  believe 
the  good  Lord,  in  bestowing  His  blessings 
upon  Individuals,  beetowed  upon  me  the 
Meeting  of  renewed  health  and  vigor.  I  was 
never  better  and  seldom  get  tired  from  a 
hard  day's  work.  There  were  times  years 
ago  when  I  waa  tired,  but  not  lately. 

I  repeat,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this 
honor  you  have  paid  me. 

I  have  talked  more  than  I  agreed  to  talk, 
but  that  U  like  all  old  garrulous  members. 
They  keep  on  talking  and  I  am  afraid  I  have 
fallen  into  that  category.  Thank  you  all 
very  much  for  coming  here  today.  Thank 
you  members  of  the  women's  federation,  and 
thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  above  all,  your 
good  wife.  I  know  what  a  great  sacrifice  it 
was  for  Mrs.  McCormack  to  come  here  today. 
She  doesnt  often  attend  these  meetings  but 
she  is  here  today  and  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

I  i4>preciate  all  the  fine  tributes  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  mesaage  of  Vice  President 
Johnson,  who  wanted  to  be  here  and  whoee 
friendahlp  I  have  enjoyed  throughout  his 
public  life. 

(The  Lord's  Prayer  was  sung  by  Mr. 
Richard  A.  Jacobs.) 

Benediction  by  the  Very  Reverend  Richard 
H.  Sullivan,  C.S.C.,  president  of  Stonehlll 
College,  North  Easton,  Mass. : 

In  the  name  of  the  Pather,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  Amen.  Oh,  God.  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  happiness  of  this  occasion 
in  which  honor  has  been  paid  to  Speaker 
IiCabtim.  In  Your  divine  providence.  You 
have  shared  with  blm  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence of  guiding  Your  creatures  and  children, 
his  fellow  men,  through  the  years  of  war  and 
the  years  of  peace,  the  years  of  want  and  the 
years  of  plenty. 

Today  in  remembering  his  50  years  of  serv- 
ice we  have  unveiled  his  image  to  remain  In 
theee  halls  of  Congress  as  a  symbol  of  his 
dedication  for  all  to  see  and  emulate.  As 
we  close  these  ceremonies  may  we  humbly 
aak  that  You  continue  to  guide  both  him 
and  others  in  government  to  their  goal  of 
the  common  good  so  that  we  who  are  created 
to  Your  own  Image  and  likeness  may  never 
allow  Your  image  to  be  disfigured  by  forget- 
fulnees  or  disregard  of  You  but  ever  mindful 
of  You,  may  we  adore,  love,  and  serve  You, 
may  we  grow  more  like  You  In  truth,  justice, 
peace  and  charity,  so  that  throughout  all 
eternity  we  as  Your  living  images  may  adorn 
the  halls  of  heaven  to  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


th«  yeari  of  hl«  life,  m  the  tuma  disap- 
peared and  Nanau  Coantj  developed 
into  an  urban  area,  and  be  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  progreai  of  hie  com- 
munity. An  officer  of  the  New  York 
State  Guernsey  Breeders  Association,  he 
organized,  also,  the  Nassau  Cknmty 
Farm  Bureau.  He  established  a  troop 
of  Boy  Scouts  and  assisted  in  establish- 
ing Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  1,  at  Roslyn. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  local 
Kiwanis  Club  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. For  24  years  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Roslyn  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  served  for  several  terms  as  its 
president.  He  was  a  monber  of  the 
Town  Board  of  North  Hempstead  for 
many  terms. 

Charles  Hechler  was  a  wonderful 
American  and  a  beloved  friend.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss  him  and 
I  extend  my  ssrmpathies  to  his  wife  and 
sons,  who  will  miss  him  most  of  all. 


CHARLES   H.   HECHLER 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dbrouniah]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Rkcobp  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Charles  H.  Hechler,  the  father  of  our 
colleague,  BZbn  Hkchleb,  and  one  of  my 
good  constituents,  passed  away  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  May  10. 

I  knew  Mr.  Hechler  personally  and  ad- 
mired him  sincerely.  Bom  and  educated 
in  Missouri,  he  came  to  Long  Island  as 
a  young  man,  to  manage  Mr.  Clarence 
Mackay's  600-acre  farm  and  estate,  at 
Roslyn.    He  saw  many  changes  during 


REPEAL   OP   ACT   CREATENO    CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  J0EL60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waogokkkk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recosd  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
the  repeal  of  Public  Law  85-315.  the  act 
which  created  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

No  Commission  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  ever  given  a  more  deceptive 
name  than  this  one.  Created  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  the  civil  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  it  has  done  more 
to  tear  down  inherent  rights  tlian  any- 
thing since  the  infamous  star  chamber  of 
England. 

Operating  in  much  the  same  manner, 
the  Civil  Rights  Ccmimission  proceeds 
on  rumor  and  hearsay,  denies  those  it 
accuses  such  fundamental  rights  as  fac- 
ing his  accuser,  and  holds  its  sessions  in 
iimer -sanctum  shrouded  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  secrecy  and  irresponsibility. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  Commission 
was  created  to  force  on  the  majority  the 
will  of  a  militant  minority.  It  is  more 
unjust  to  say,  "You  must,"  than  to  say, 
"You  can't." 

The  rights  of  the  people  in  both  civil 
and  domestic  affairs  are  quelled  out  in 
our  Constitution.  Any  act.  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  set  aside  those  inalienable 
rights,  must,  and  of  a  rifeht  ought  to  be, 
declared  null  and  void.x 

This  bill  which  I  have  introduced  will 
afford  the  Congress  an  oKwrtunity  to  do 
just  that. 

STOCK  OPTIONS  ISSUED  BY  BANKS 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multkk]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoRO  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 
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Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IfULTER.  Itr.  Speaker,  von 
Uay  3,  1962.  I  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
11S99.  to  amend  the  Federal  £>eposlt 
Insurance  Act  and  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  require  that  any  stock  option  is- 
sued by  an  Insured  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association  be  made  available  to 
the  general  public  on  equal  terms,  or,  if 
offered  only  to  shareholders,  be  made 
available  on  equal  terms  to  all  of  them. 

Restricted  stock  options  are  bad  policy 
and  they  should  be  prohibited.  If  no 
publicly  owned  company  and  no  bcmk 
were  permitted  to  grant  these  incentives. 
their  uae  In  the  competition  for  execu- 
tive taloit  would,  of  course,  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  stroncly  believe  that  this  Is  a  source 
of  very  bad  competition,  since  every  in- 
stitution or  company,  in  order  to  keep 
its  management  and/or  employees,  must 
constantly  vie  with  others  In  the  same 
field  by  granting  more  and  better  ^incen- 
tives. 

This  Is  bad  enough  in  industry  gen- 
ersdly,  but  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  in  the  banking  field.  I 
have  heretofore  introduced  H.R.  7141. 
which  would  discourage  corporations 
from  using  this  method  of  compensation 
by  providing  that  income  derived  from 
this  source  would  be  treated  for  tax  pur- 
poses as  ordinary  income. 

I  hope  the  House  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  its  will  on  this  issue 
In  the  near  future. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  IN  MEETINGS 
WTTH  THE  FOREIGN  CENTRAL 
BANKERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21  I  made  a  speech,  appearing 
tn  the  Record  at  page  4724.  entitled. 
"The  American  People  Are  Not  Generally 
Aware  That  They  Have  Two  Govern- 
ments— An  Elected  Government  and  a 
Bankers'  Government."  This  has 
brought  a  number  of  requests  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  meetings  of 
Federal  Reserve  and  other  U.S.  officials 
with  foreign  central  bankers,  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  anc^  coordinate  our 
monetary  and  interest-rate  policies  with 
those  of  the  central  banks  of  other 
countries,  particularly  those  of  Western 
Europe.  In  view  of  this  interest,  I  dSslre 
to  place  tn  the  Rkcord  a  typical  letter, 
together  with  my  reply. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  writer  of  the 
following  letter  mentions  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  "is  actually  a  pri- 
vate corporation  "  using  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  is  a  sep- 
arate question,  or  misconception,  about 
which  I  have  written  separately.  Many 
people.  Including  many  bankers,  have  an 
idea  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is 


privately  owned — that  is.  owned  by  the 
member  banlts  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  But  this  idea  is  completely 
erroneous.  In  truth,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  is  owned  by  the  public. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  it  is  operated  In 
large  degree  by  the  private  banlcs. 

This  peculiar  method  of  o^peration  of 
a  Federal  agency  comes  about  in  this 
way:  The  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee determines  what  the  supply  of 
money  In  the  United  States  shall  be,  and 
what  the  general  level  of  Interest  rates 
shall  be.  It  is  given  this  duty  by  statute. 
A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  are, 
moreover,  selected  by  the  private  bankers 
who  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  who  have,  of  course,  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  policies  which 
the  F?deral  Open  Market  Committee 
decides.  The  selection  of  these  members 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee  is  also 
provided  for  by  statute. 

There  is  no  dispute  among  authoritie.s, 
either  about  what  the  Open  Market 
Committee  does,  how  its  members  are 
selected,  or  who  owns  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  present  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  William  McChesnry 
Martin.  Jr.,  as  well  a.s  his  predecessors, 
have  all  stated  on  the  public  record  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including; 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  is  a  public 
institution,  not  an  institution  owned  by 
the  private  b.inks. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  which  have 
been  asked  mc  concemmg  the  meetings 
between  Federal  Reserve  and  other  U.S. 
officials  with  their  counterparts  \n  for- 
eign countries,  the  letter  I  have  referred 
to  and  and  my  reply  are  as  follows: 

Mmch  27.  1962 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
First  District.  Texas. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Srtt:  Your  remarks  appearing  on  png« 
4724,  CONCtrsaioifAL  Recohd.  March  21.  1962, 
under  the  heading  "The  American  People 
Are  Not  Generally  Aware  That  They  Have 
Two  CKjrernments — An  Fleeted  Ooyemment 
and  a  Bankers'  Oovemment,"  Interested  me 
conatderably. 

You  are  to  be  commended  on  bringing  thla 
point  before  Congreaa.  There  are  too  many 
Americans  who  do  not  realize  the  amoxmt 
of  power  these  bankers  have  over  our  dally 
lives.  One  thing  you  did  not  mention  was 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is 
actually  a  private  corporation  which  Is  given 
the  resources  of  the  taxpayers  bj>  aaaets  from 
which  our  Government  (again,  the  taxpay- 
ers) borrows  back  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  pays  this  private  corporation  In- 
terest, also  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket  At 
least,  that  Is  what  I  hare  been  able  to  figure 
out    about    the   System.      I    can    be    wrong 

I  would  like  very  much  to  find  out,  if  you 
can  get  the  InformaUon.  the  names  of  the 
men  who  represent  the  Federal  Reserve  as 
weU  as  the  other  central  bankers  who  meet 
monthly  In  Basel.  Swttierland. 
Yours  very  truly. 


New  Hotffix  OrncK  Bcuj>ing. 

May  11.  1962 

Dear  Mm. ;  Thank  you  for  your  letter 

and  kind  remarks  concerning  my  speech  of 
March  31. 

In   answer    to   your   Inquiry,    meetlnf^s    of 
Federal  Reaerve   representatives  and  others 


with  central  bankers  In  Europe  fall  Into  two 
broad  categories  those  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  (GECO).  and  those 
related  to  the  BanJt  for  International  Set- 
tlements (BIS).  The  general  purpose  of 
0£CD  Is  to  strengthen  economic  cooperation 
in  the  Atlantic  community  and  to  promote 
cooperative  efforts  to  develop  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  BIS  performs  aotat  banking 
functions  fur  Its  member  central  banks,  such 
its  purchases  and  loans  of  gold;  principally. 
It  serves  as  a  place  where  representatives  of 
central  banlLs  can  get  together  and  discuss 
common  problems  In  an  Informal  manner. 
The  OECD  meetings  In  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  participates  fall  Into  two  categories: 

1  The  Economic  Policy  Conunlttee  meets 
every  3  months  In  Paris,  attended  by  Chair- 
man Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Dillon. 

2  So-called  working  party  meetings  are 
held  in  Paris  every  4  to  0  weeks,  attended 
by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Fed  and  the 
Treasury.  Federal  Reserve  participation  In 
these  working  party  meetings  stemmed  prin- 
cipally from  the  Kold  crisis  which  developed 
around  October  1960  and  caused  a  drain  on 
the  American  gold  supply.  Although  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  officials  had 
been  following  the  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation over  a  number  of  years,  the  October 
1960  gold  crisis  dramatized  the  long -develop- 
ing problrms  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and  helped  to  bring  about  a  decision  to  meet 
with  E\iro{)ean  treasury  and  monetary  au- 
thorities on  a  regular  basis  The  working 
party  meetings  were  set  up  In  May  1961  and 
have  continued  since  that  time,  as  follows: 

(a)  Working  party  No.  2 — Economic 
growth:  The  Treasury  Is  represented  by  J. 
Dewey  Daane.  Treasury  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Monetary  Affairs;  the  Fed  Is  rep- 
resented by  John  E  Reynolds,  member  of 
the   International    Division   of    the   FRB. 

(b)  Working  party  No.  3 — Balance  of  pay- 
ments: Attended  by  Robert  V.  Roosa,  Treas- 
ury Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  AJTalrs.  and 
Ralph  Toung.  head  of  the  International  Di- 
vision of  the  FRB 

The  Bank  for  International  Settlemenu 
meetings  are  held  in  Basle,  Switarrland,  and 
fall  Into  two  parts: 

I  The  annual  meeting  of  BIS  Is  held  once 
a  year  and  is  attended  by  ore  Governor  and 
one  senior  staff  member  of  ths  FRB. 

2.  Monthly  meetings.  There  Is  no  regular 
pattern  of  who  attends  these  meetings  repre- 
senting the  Fed — sometimes  they  are  at- 
tended by  one  of  ths  Govaxnors  accom- 
panied by  a  staff  member;  other  times  only 
by  a  staff  member.  However,  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  are  attended  by  Charles 
Coombs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  and  on  occasion  by  Alfred  Hayes,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Weight  Pstmam, 

Chairman. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Pelly.  on  Monday,  next.  May  21, 
for  i5  minutes. 
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Mr.  CuKKiMCHAM  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Short),  for  30  minutes,  on  May  16. 

Mr.  Habvbt,  of  Indiana,  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short),  for  20  minutes,  on 
May  17. 

Mr.  Santancelo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
joELsoN).  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
May  17,  1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrzssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Pelxy  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  FARBSTEm. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Short)  and  to  inchade  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.   CtrNNINGHAK. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoELSON)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  BAttEY. 

Mr.  Zelenko. 


SE3^ATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  aimounced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.J.  Rss.  18S.  Joint  resoIuUon  to  defer  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1063  crop  of  'vbeat. 


BILLS     AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  14, 1962,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  9778.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  steel  and  steel  producU 
donated  for  an  addition  to  the  Chippewa 
County  War  Memorial  Hospital,  Sault  8t«. 
Marls,  Micb..  and  to  provlds  for  thm  fras 
entry  of  records,  diagrams,  and  other  data 
with  regard  to  bualneas,  engineering,  or  ez- 
ploratUm  operations  conducted  outside  the 
United  States: 

H  Jl.  10607.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  certain  related  laws  to  provide 
for  the  restatement  of  the  tariff  clasrtfJca- 
tlon  proTiaions.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J,Re8.  638  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
of  each  year  in  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week;  and 

H.J.  Res.  711.  Joint  resolution  to  prescribe 
names  for  the  several  House  of  Representa- 
tives office  buildings. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communicatims  were  taken  fnnn  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2059.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  to  provide  assistance 
for  research  or  training  projects  leading  to 
development  of  new  or  improved  programs 
to  help  older  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2060.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  plans  for  worlu  of 
improvement  to  the  following  watersheds: 
Puukapu,  Hawaii;  Scattering  Fork.  111.;  Little 
Kentucky  River,  Ky..  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1005), 
and  .delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Bt.dget  by  Executive  Order  No.  10654. 
of  January  20,  1956;  to '  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agrlcultiire. 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legtBlation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended";  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  request  for  approval 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  several 
Reserve  forces  facilities  projects  for  the 
storage  of  ammunition  for  the  Air  National 
Guard,  pursuant  to  section  501(4),  Public 
Law  86-149,  and  section  601(4)  of  Public 
Law  86-500;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2064.  A  lettar  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Conunissloners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
entitled  "A  bill  to  Increase  the J\irlsdlctlon  of 
the  municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  civil  actions,  to  change  the  name 
of  the  court,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3066.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  to  the  following  watersheds: 
Hurricane  Creek.  Ala.;  Marbury  Creek.  Middle 
Fork  Broad  River,  Oa.;  North  Sanpeta,  Utah, 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1006),  and  delegated  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  Jantiary  20, 
1056:  to  the  Committee  on  Pul>Iic  Works. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UjB. 
Tariff  Conuniasion,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Tariff  Commission's  Investigation  con- 
cerning lead  and  zinc,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  206.  87th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  46 
minutes  pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  imtU 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May  18,  1962,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  HJt.  11737.  A 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  rescaicli.  develofment.  and 
operation:  oonstroctlon  of  faeilttlea:  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Bept. 


No.  1674).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South.  Carolina:  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servleea.  HA.  6604.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Commandant  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  OchtxA  to  award  ap- 
propriate degrees  and  credita;  with  amend - 
menu  (Rept.  No.  1676).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar.  , 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carollni:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  B.S..  8333.  A  bill 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  memt>ers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  tie  retired  in  the  highest  grade  satis- 
factorily held  In  any  armed  force,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1676).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  PHILBIN:  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  473. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  the  expre&s 
approval  of  the  Congresa.  pursuant  to  section 
3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUing  Act  (50  U.S.C.  981:i(e)),  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  materUJs  from  the 
national  stockpile;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1677).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  admit  a  citizen 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the  U.a.  Air 
Force  Academy;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
1678),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  Hotise  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 666.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  instruc- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
two  citizens  and  subjecta  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1679).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  10595.  A  bill  to  faclUtate  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept,  No.  1680).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10617.  A  bill  providing  that  the  VS. 
district  courta  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
certain  cases  involving  pollution  of  inter- 
state river  systems,  and  providing  for  the 
venue  thereof;  with  amendmenta  (Rept. 
No.  1681 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  641.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  Hit.  10594,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  372  of  the  Agrlcult\iral 
AdJ\istment  Act  of  1818.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  privately  owned  nonprofit  agricul- 
tural research  and  experiment  stations  or 
foundations;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1682).  Referred  to  tlie  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  ResolutiCMi  642.  Reecdutlon  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10708.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  203  of  the  Rural  Electrlftca- 
tlon  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  conununicatlon  service  (or  tlie  transmis- 
sion of  voice,  sounds,  signals,  pictures,  writ- 
ing, or  signs  of  all  kinds  through  the  use  of 
eleetrtclty;  without  amendment  (Rept.  Ma 
1683).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  fallows: 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
HR.  11753.  A  blU  to  provide  assistance  for 
research  or  training  projeete  leading  to  de- 
velopment of  new  or  Improved  programs  to 
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help  older  peraone.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BKCKWORTH ; 

H.R.  11763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amoimta  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Oovemment 
ofllcers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  OfDce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  COHELAN : 

HJl.  117S4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  Inequities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

HJt.  117SS.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  damage 
compensation  made  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April  30. 
194^  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
973  million  for  that  pvirpoee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  11750.  A  bill  to  amend  cectlon  4.  Pub- 
lic Law  80-363.  so  as  to  permit  the  entry  of 
certain  additional  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  11757.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  11758.  A  bill  to  amend  cectlon  1S13  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  clear 
that  the  prohibition  against  lobbying  with 
appropriated  funds  applies  to  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McDOWELL: 

H  R.  11759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  with 
respect  to  Federal  participation  in  shore  pro- 
tection; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  MULTER: 

H.R.  11700.  A  bill  to  require  banks  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp  to 
convert  Inactive  demand  accounts  into  sav- 


ings accounts    in    certain    circumstance?;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr  NYGAARD 
H.R.  11761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorlae  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultxire  to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois 
HR.  11782.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,   to  the  C^immlttee 
on  the  Judiciary 

HR.  11783  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head 
of  household  benefits  t<i  all  unremarried 
widows  and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  35  and  who  have  never 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  3  years  or  more,  to  the  C(  mmlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  PERKINS 
HR  11764  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  a  1- 
year  period  durlns?  which  certain  veterans 
may  t)e  granted  national  service  life  insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr    WAOGONNER: 
HR   11765    A    bin    to    repeal    Public    Law 
as  315:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  WESTLAND 
HR  11766  A  bill  t«  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  ZELENKO 
HR  11767  A  bill  to  amend  section  33  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  so 
as  to  provide  a  system  of  safety  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  safety  inspection  and  training, 
and  for  other  piirposes.  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Ltbor 

By  Mr  SCHWENGEL: 
H  Res  839    Resolution    to    Investigate    the 
Department  of  Agriculture  having  to  do  with 
the  storage  program  and  related  matters,  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  VAN  ZANDT 
H  Res  640  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  non-Federal  Installation  of  electric 
generating  facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash  .  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    resolutions   were    Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H  R   11768    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Na- 
rayan  Chandra  Gupta;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    FINNEGAN: 
HR   11769     A    bill    for    the   relief  of   Kon- 
stantinos  Tigkos;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FINO: 
HR  11770    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dome- 
nlco    Oe    Simlo.    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    OATHINOS: 
HR   11771     A   bill   for   the   relief   of   K.   A. 
Rolfe.   Jr  ;    to   the  Conunlttee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    LANE 
H  R   11772    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mu- 
ral A    Avadlkoglu.   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    STAFFORD; 
H  R   1 1773   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Shel- 
burne    Harbor   Ship   &   Marine  Construction 
Co  ,  Inc  ,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

345  By  the  SPEAKSR  Petition  of  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Rolling  HUls.  Calif., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  opposition  to  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  subjecting  the  Income  from 
State  and  local  t>onds  to  State  and  Federal 
tax;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

348  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  New 
York.  N  Y  ,  petitioning  consideration  erf  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  favoring  pas- 
sage of  legislation  requiring  that  4  percent  of 
the  annual  budget  be  allocated  to  the  end 
of  reducing  the  US  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


How  Not  To  Set  tke  Record  Straight 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  omo 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  IS,  1962 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  today  gave  a  graphic 
example  in  its  columns  of  downright 
irresponsible  Journalism.  Instead  of 
focusing  attention  on  the  fact  that  it 
had  made,  in  its  own  words,  an  "errone- 
ous "  report,  it  left  this  little  revelation 
to  the  very  end  of  the  article — if  you  got 
that  far — and  put  two  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  light  of  denying  stories  rather 
than  properly  writing  the  article  to  indi- 
cate they  were  denying  erroneous 
charges.  It  was  a  good  lesson  in  "How 
Not  To  Set  the  Record  Straight." 

On  Sunday.  May  13,  1962.  the  Wash- 
ington Pdit  printed  a  statement  that 
Billie  Sol  Estes.  Indicted  Texas  financier. 


I 


"has  given  money"  to  Representative  Ed 
Edmondson.  of  Oklahoma,  and  Repre- 
sentative Harlan  Hagen  of  California. 
The  Tuesday.  May  15.  story  in  the  Post 
on  page  A4  went  to  great  lengths  to 
talk  atx>ut  the  denial  of  the  two  legisla- 
tors and  just  barely  managed  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  newspaper  regretted 
its  erroneous  report. 

How  much  more  honest  it  would  have 
been  to  lead  the  story  off  with  the  simple 
statement  that  the  two  men  had  been 
wronged  by  the  Sunday  Post  article. 
How  much  more  honest  it  would  have 
been  to  set  a  36-point  three-line  head- 
ing proclaiming  "Post  Story  Falsely  Hits 
Two  in  House  '  rather  than,  as  it  did. 
leave  the  matter  up  in  the  air  and  to  the 
definite  disadvantage  of  Representative 
Edmondson  and  Representative  Hagen  by 
using  a  three-hne  heading  which  stated 
"Estes  Gifts  Denied  by  Two  in  House." 
You  do  not  have  to  be  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
to  see  the  difference  in  Inference. 

This  story  represents  a  good  case  ex- 
ample in  demonstrating  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  correct  a  false  statement,  inten- 


tional or  unintentional,  in  a  newspaper. 
It  is  even  difficult  when  the  inclination 
of  fairness  is  present  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  to  put  the  story  in  Its  cor- 
rect perspective  and  rectify  the  damage. 
It  is  just  about  impossible  when  this  In- 
clination is  not  present  and.  In  fact,  the 
correction  comes  as  an  almost  reluctant 
concession.  The  story  appeared  as  fol- 
lows— note  the  very  last  paragraph: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  1962 ) 
EsTzs  Grrra  Denied  bt  Two  in  Housb 
Representative  Ed  Edmondson  (Democrat 
of  Oklahoma  I  and  Representative  Ha«lan 
Hacen  I  Democrat  of  California)  denied 
yesterday  a  statement  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Pr«t  Sunday.  May  13.  that  BllUe  Sol 
Estes.  Indicted  Texas  financier,  "has  given 
mon*»y"  to  each  of  them. 

Edmondson  said  Estes  sent  him  a  personal 
check  for  $100  several  months  ago,  appar- 
ently for  campaign  purposes,  before  Kdmond- 
son  knew  who  Estes  was.  Edmondson  lald 
he  wrote  'returned  with  thanks"  acroas  the 
face  of  the  check  and  sent  It  back  because 
hLs  practice  Is  not  to  accept  "checks  made 
payable  to  me  personally"  for  campaign  con- 
tributions. 
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Hackn  said  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  that  reports 
Estes  had  given  money  to  the  committee  for 
Hacxn's  benefit  were  not  true. 

Haoem  also  said  he  had  been  relmburaad 
by  a  9218  check  signed  by  Estes  for  having 
reprinted  for  farm  distribution  a  speech 
made  by  an  Agriculture  Department  ofllclal 
from  California.  He  said  the  check  was 
given  to  him  by  William  K.  Morris,  an  Agri- 
culture Department  employee  who  was  fired 
when  his  name  cropped  up  In  a  Texas  in- 
vestigation as  an  apparent  cloee  asBociate 
of  E:stes. 

The  Washington  Poet  regrets  its  erroneous 
report. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been, 
and  how  much  fairer  to  the  two  men  in- 
volved if  the  Washington  Post  had  used 
an  honest  aiKl  forthright  approach  in 
something  similar  to  the  following  Ac- 
tional story: 
Post    Sto«t    Falsely    Hits    Two    in    House 

The  Washington  Poet  erroneously  reported 
In  Its  Sunday.  May  13,  edition  that  BllUe 
Sol  Bstes,  Indicted  Texas  financier,  gave 
money  to  Representative  K>  Edmondson 
(Democrat,  of  OkJahonna)  and  Representa- 
tive Uaslam  Hacbm  (Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia). The  two  legislators  promptly  de- 
nied the  charges  and  after  Investigation  the 
Post  determined  that  it  was  In  error.  This 
mistake  Is  sincerely  regretted  by  the  man- 
agement and  the  reporting  staff  of  the  Poet. 

Edmondson  said  btes  sent  him  a  personal 
check  for  $100  several  months  ago,  appa- 
rently for  campaign  porposes,  before  Ed- 
mondson knew  who  Estes  was.  Edmondson 
said  be  wrote  "returned  with  thanks"  across 
the  face  of  the  check  and  sent  it  back  be- 
cause his  practice  la  not  to  accept  "checks 
made  payable  to  me  peraonally"  for  cam- 
paign contributions. 

Hagen  said  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  that  re- 
ports Estea  had  ghen  money  to  the  commit- 
tee for  Hacsn's  benefit  were  not  true. 

Hagen  also  said  he  had  been  reimbursed 
by  a  9218  check  s;gned  by  Estes  for  having 
reprinted  for  farm  distribution  a  speech 
mad*  by  an  Agriculture  Department  official 
from  California.  He  said  the  cheek  was 
given  to  him  by  William  B.  Morris,  an  Ag- 
riculture Department  employee  who  was 
fired  when  iUs  name  cropped  up  In  a  Texas 
Investigation  as  aii  apparent  close  associate 
of  Estes. 


Happy  Birthday  to  tlie  Republic  of  Israel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    M  AaaACHUBCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda:/.  May  15,1962 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  nearly 
2.000  years,  the  Jewish  people  have  re- 
gained their  homeland  and  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  situation  that  confronted  settlers 
in  PalesUne  on  May  14.  1948,  was  dis- 
couraging. The  lif  eglving  land  had  been 
worn  out  by  generatims  of  oppressors; 
and  the  Infant  nation  was  surrounded  by 
enemies  who  moved  in  for  a  quick  kill. 

But  they  underestimated  the  power  of 
faith.  Those  who  have  been  denied 
freedom  for  so  long  are  most  valiant  In 
Its  defense.  Outmunbered  30  to  1.  the 
people  of  Israel  fought  with  su];>erhuman 
courage  and  won.  Then  they  set  to  work 
with  a  song  in  their  hearts  to  rebuild  the 


land  that  had  been  ravaged  through  cen- 
turies of  conquest. 

Fourteen  years  later.  Israel  stands  as 
the  most  modem  and  progressive  state 
at  the  crossroads  of  three  continents. 
The  generosity  of  their  coreligionists  in 
the  United  States  has  provided  the  tools, 
but  without  the  back-breaking  work  and 
coop>eration  and  confidence  of  the  people 
In  Israel,  the  world  would  not  be  cele- 
brating this  miracle  bom  of  freedom.  In 
contrast,  witness  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  the  United  States  has  given  to  cor- 
rupt governments  without  producing  re- 
sults beneficial  to  their  peoples  or  their 
economies. 

In  his  timely  comment  on  this  aniuver- 
sary,  titled  "The  Resurgence  of  Israel," 
Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Qurion 
states: 

In  their  lifetime  these  pioneers  carried  but 
two  tranaformatlons — one  cultural  and  the 
other  aodal — wtiich  piractical  and  common- 
sense  men  did  not  believe  poasible.  They 
brought  to  life  an  ancient  tongue,  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  had  not  been  spoken 
for  nearly  2,000  years,  and  they  tvimed 
townsfolk,  who  for  centuries  had  been  re- 
mote from  physical  labor  and  In  particular 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soU,  Into  settlers 
on  the  land,  who  created  a  technically  and 
socially  advanced  agriculture  in  backward 
and  primitive  surroundings  and  In  a  ruined 
waste  and  depleted  country.  Israel  In  our 
time  Is  an  organic  fusion  of  the  heritage  of 
tlie  Prophets  and  the  Biblical  culture  of  more 
than  2,000  years  ago,  with  the  achievements 
of  science  and  technology  In  our  day  and 
those  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  of  Israel  in 
the  short  space  of  14  years  is  a  lesson 
and  a  guide  for  all  other  nations  old  and 
new;  reminding  them  that  there  is  no 
genuine  progress  without  those  spiritual 
values  that  honor  the  dignity  of  man. 

Congratulations  to  the  Republic  of 
Israel  an  its  14th  birthday. 

The  American  people  have  a  special 
affection  for  their  "little  brother"  in  the 
family  of  freedom. 

We  proudly  anticipate  that  Israel's 
achievements  in  the  future  will  be  a 
blessing  to  mankind. 


Tax  Break  far  TeacLcrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  KKw  rout 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15,1962 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shockingly  low  salaries  far  out  of  line 
with  the  years  of  preparation  for,  and 
the  continuing  responsibilities  of,  a  ca- 
reer in  teaching  armually  drive  thousands 
of  competent  people  from  the  field  of 
teaching.  Even  more  serious  Is  the  fact 
that  this  depressed  salary  scale  discour- 
ages countless  numbers  of  qualified 
young  men  and  women  from  entering  the 
profession. 

While  local  and  State  authorities  in 
recent  years  have  made  valiant  efforts 
within  their  resources  to  provide  addi- 
tional compensation  to  teachers  com- 
mensurate with  their  positions,  I  believe 


the  Federal  Government  can  be  an  im- 
portant partner  in  providing  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  to  teachers  by  permitting  • 
partial  t^x  forgiveness. 

Much  has  been  said,  but  still  far  too 
little  done,  to  help  meet  the  conthiulng 
crisis  in  our  schools  caused  by  the  flight 
of  teachers  to  better-paying  jobs. 

With  this  in  mind  I  have  introduced 
legislation— H.R.  11527 — which  wOuW  al- 
low teachers  of  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  to  exclude  from  their  gross 
incomes  In  any  one  year  the  first  $1,500 
of  their  salary  earned.  This  should 
ameliorate,  to  a  degree,  the  serious  eco- 
nomic crisis  being  faced  by  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  take  favorable  action  on  U>e 
measure. 


Residual  (Kl  Imporfs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILET 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15. 1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
good  times,  it  is  a  natural  and  normal 
human  trait  to  banish  from  the  mind 
evil  days  experienced  in  the  past.  How- 
ever, the  wise  man  and  the  paaideiit  Na- 
tion profit  from  the  lessons  tit  histonr. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  history  re- 
peats, which  brings  to  mind  the  terror 
and  destruction  caused  by  enemy  sub- 
marines off  the  Atlantic  coast  only  a 
generation  ago. 

Exactly  20  years  a^  this  month  of 
May,  German  U-boats  sent  14  U.S.  tank- 
ers to  the  bottom,  after  sinking  H  in 
February,  a  dozen  more  in  March  and 
the  same  number  tn  April.  The  loss  ^ 
of  50  tankers  in  4  months  Is  a  grim 
reminder  that  the  Nazis  were  in  almost 
undisputed  i>ossession  of  the  waters  of 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast  during  the 
early  months  of  the  war. 

Could  history  repeat?  Does  any  for- 
eign power  possess  a  submarine  fleet 
sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to  cut  off 
military  installations  and  defense  indus- 
tries located  along  the  east  coast  from 
their  supplies  of  foreign  residual  oil? 
Are  our  defense  mobilization  plarmers 
taking  into  consideration  the  proper 
precautions  to  avoid  dependence  on  an 
unreliable  source  of  energy? 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byb»  recently  has 
recommended  to  the  President  that  a 
survey  be  made  of  our  military  installa- 
tions and  defense  industries,  from 
Florida  to  Maine,  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  become  reliant 
on  foreign  fuel,  transported  by  tankers, 
conceivably  menaced  by  another  formid- 
able wolfpack. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  perspicacity, 
vigilance,  and  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility in  focusing  attention  upon  a  vital 
matter.  The  survey  he  has  called  for  ^ 
could  prove  of  tremendous  future  benefit 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation.  This  Is 
no  time  for  apathy  and  Indifference  to 
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the  tracic  lessons  of  happenings  off  our 
own  shores  Just  20  years  ago.  Vigilance 
is,  indeed,  the  price  of  liberty. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  Include  Sena- 
tor Bybd's  letter  to  the  President  In  the 
RccoRO : 

Aran.  12.  19«2. 

THB    PSKOnXNT. 

Ttie  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dka>  Mb.  PKCSiDurr:  On  IXarch  28.  lir. 
Edward  A.  McDermott,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  told  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference  of  hU  Investigation 
of  residual  oil  Imports  as  they  affect  na- 
tional security.  I  attended  that  meeting 
and  was  highly  impressed  with  Mr.  McE>er- 
mott's  presentation. 

For  some  years  I  have  opposed  excessive 
Imports  of  residual  oil  from  both  the  eco- 
ncxnlc  and  defense  standpoints.  In  the  lat- 
ter regard.  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned because,  according  to  my  information, 
some  n.S.  military  Installations  on  the  east 
coast  are  using  im{>orted  oil.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  on  Unary  precaution  would  re- 
quire all  such  facilities  to  avoid  dependence 
upon  a  source  of  energy  that  Is  unlikely  to 
be  available  in  an  emergency. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  McDermott 's  study  of 
the  oil  Imports  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  security,  would  you  not  agree  that  It  would 
be  advisable  to  determine  which.  If  any. 
military  bases  are.  In  fact,  using  imported 
fuels?  At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  It 
would  be  most  helpful  If  a  similar  listing 
were  (complied  for  all  industrial  plants  that 
would  be  Involved  In  a  mobilization  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  this  information  is  already 
being  accumulated,  but  my  impression  Is 
that  the  mandatory  oil  Import  control  pro- 
gram has  been  based  on  volume  without  re- 
gard to  the  Individual  consumer. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  compila- 
tion Include.  In  addition  to  defense  Installa- 
tions, all  manufacturers  of  components  for 
use  In  all  phases  of  military  operations  as 
well  as  power  generating  stations  which  use 
imported  residual  oil.  and  which  serve  such 
facilities.  The  study  should  include  Infor- 
mation as  to  whether  any  consideration  has 
been  given  to  a  substitute  fuel  supply  In  the 
event  of  a  cutoff  of  foreign  oil  shipments 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RORC«T  C    BYSD 


The  Latriaa  Commnmst  Propaf  anda  Line 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15. 1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  some  Members  will  recall  the  pe- 
titions which  reached  us  In  large  num- 
bers a  few  months  ago  entitled  "Stop  the 
Red  Mail  Subsidy  " 

I  submitted  a  niimber  of  these  to  your 
desk.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 
Subsequetly  the  House  acted  to  stop  the 
subsidy  now  paid  by  the  American  tax- 
payer for  free  delivery  of  Communist 
propaganda  from  abroad. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  find  some 
reference  to  these  petitions  in  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Communist  authori- 
ties  in   Latvia.     This   publication   is   a 


newspaper  which  is  sent  into  this  coun- 
try to  Americans  of  Latvian  heritage.  It 
is  called  "Dzlmtenes  Balss,"  which 
means  "Voice  of  the  Homeland."  It  is 
typical  of  redefection  material  aimed  at 
refugees,  displaced  persons,  and  others 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  copy  of  this 
newspaper  states  in  part : 

They  (succeseora  to  the  brown-shirts ) 
now  want  the  U  S  Government  to  adopt  a 
law  controlling  the  malls,  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  distribution  of  the  b<X)ks  and  news- 
papers published  In  Latvia  and  thus  con- 
clusively disrupt  any  communication  with 
friends  and  relatives  In  Latvia  Latvian 
Fascist  politicians  submit  petitions  to  re- 
sponsible authorities  of  the  United  States, 
demanding  that  freedom  of  the  malls  be  re- 
stricted. If  these  demands  were  to  be  put 
Into  effect,  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  would 
be  not  only  the  politicians  and  their  sup- 
porters themselves,  but  also  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  Latvians  who  do  not  warm 
themselves  at  the  Fascist  bonfires  and  who 
do  not  engage  In  witch  hunts  Every  Latvian 
In  the  USA  must  understand  that  the  re- 
taliation of  such  a  proposal  might  lead  to  the 
termination  of  all  mutual  communications 
with  Latvia 

This  threat  to  retaliate  is  at  best  a 
hoax.  In  trutii,  of  course,  we  are  in  the 
pKJsition  of  retiiliating  against  the  Com- 
munist governments  which  censor  and 
delay  mail  and  even  remove  money  and 
other  items  from  letters.  While  we  ad- 
mit Communist  propaganda  of  all  types 
and  deliver  it  free,  our  ideas  and  infor- 
mation are  blocked  at  the  borders  and 
jammed  in  the  air  waves 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  aLso  to 
note  that  this  attack  is  aimed  at  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  country  who  signed  the  petitions 
directed  to  Congress,  while  we.  the  re- 
cipients, are  generously  referred  to  as 
responsible  authorities.  Or  perhaps  I 
see  flattery  where  none  i.s  intended  by 
the  Latvian  Communist  propaganda 
organ. 

This  newspaper  editorial  goes  on  to 
make  its  special  app>eal  to  the  Latvians 
who  now  live  m  this  country,  most  of 
them  American  citizens  or  awaiting  their 
American  citizenship.  This  quotation 
concludes  with  a  reference  to  Pastor 
Edmunds  Macs  who  is.  I  understand,  a 
Latvian  minister  now  living  in  Washing- 
ton State  He  is  active  in  campaigninK 
against  this  Communist  propaganda  and 
in  exposing  the  lies  It  contains.  Thus 
he  has  naturally  earned  the  hate  of  the 
Soviet  propaganda  merchants  operating 
in  Riga,  where  this  newspaper  is 
published. 

The  editorial  continues: 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Lat- 
vian Nation  Is  in  Latvia,  but  Latvl.aas  abroad 
are  only  a  small  branch  of  the  great  national 
tree.  If  anyone  Imagines  that  he  can  man- 
age to  get  along  without  connections  with 
their  nation,  then  we  reply  that  Latvia  and 
the  Latvian  people  got  along  and  will  con- 
tinue to  get  along  without  them  •  •  •  It 
Is  quite  clear  that  of  all  Latvian.^  In  the 
United  States,  only  a  small  handful,  a  few 
hundred  politicians  to  be  exact,  who  are 
blinded  by  antl-3ovletlsm,  would  be  willing 
to  l^eak  off  relations  with  their  country  and 
their  people.  I^et  them  rave  and  submit 
tl\elr  petitions  •  •  •  In  order  to  unmask  the 
signers  of  such  petitions,  who  Intentionally 
delude  respectable  political  and  social  work- 
ers  of    the    United    States,    we  shall    let   the 


latter  know  who  Pastor  Edmunds  Macs  Is, 
and  who  the  people  are  who  begin  to  light 
Fascist  bonfires  in  the  United  States. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  read  the 
printed  notice  that  accompanied  this 
newspaper : 

DcAK  CouNTaTMKN :  Attached  herewith 
are  the  newspaper  "Voice  of  the  Homeland" 
and  several  other  publications  of  the  Latvian 
branch.  Kindly  let  us  know  if  you  received 
the  shipment  Also,  we  would  appreciate 
your  commenu  We  are  expecting  your  an- 
swer 

Latvuk  Bkanch  or  the  CoMBcrms  roa 
SpoNsoaiNQ     Rkpathiatiom    and     Cdl- 

TVRAL  TiE-S  WrTH  COVNTIITMKN    ABEOAD 


Col.  John  Glenn  Urfcd  as  Good-Will 
Ambaitador 


extf:nsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  15. 1962 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  recent 
press  release  from  my  oflBce  urging  re- 
consideration of  the  decision  not  to  util- 
ize Col  John  Glenn  as  a  good-will  am- 
bassador for  the  United  States  to  other 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union; 
also  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject 
from  television  station  WITI,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Wilkt  Usces  Glknn  T^if  to  Sovirr 

Union 

(Excerpts    of    statement    by    Senator    Alkx- 

ANDCB    WiLCT,    senior    Republican.    Senate 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Coounlt- 

tee  in  U  S  Senate  i 

Senator  ALEXANorm  Wiiet  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  today  urged  reconsideration  of 
the  U  .S  derision  not  to  utilize  Colonel  Olenn 
as  a  ({ixKl-wUl  ambassador  for  the  United 
States 

Speaking  in  the  U  S  Senate,  the  senior 
Republican  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  said: 

The   United  States.   I   believe,  could   well 
benefit  by  further   utilizing   Colonel   Glenn 
I  1 1  as  a  g<x>d-wlll  ambassador  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  (2i    permitting  the  US    astronaut 
to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union 

•This  would.  I  believe  (a)  enhance  pres- 
tige fur  the  US  space  feat;  (b)  be  smart 
space  diplomacy,  and  (o  possibly  provide  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  more  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  Soviet  space  project 

■  During  the  visit  of  the  Soviet  cosmonaut. 
MaJ  Ciherman  Tltov,  to  the  United  States, 
he  Inspected  our  space  program;  and  also 
served  as  an  emissary  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Speaking  personally — If  not  officially — 
Major  Tltov  stated  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  have  Colonel  Olenn  come  to  the  Soviet 
Union 

•Refiectlng  upon  the  proposition.  Dr.  Hugh 
L  Dryden.  Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA. 
however  responded  that  the  possibility  had 
been  considered,  but  disapproved  (1)  because 
Colonel  Glenn  had  expressed  a  wish  to  "keep 
on  Hying';  and  (2)  the  space  program— with 
only  a  limited  number  of  astronauts — needed 
his  services. 
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"The  Agency's  vle\fs — as  well  as  the  wishes 
of  Colonel  Glenn — o(  course.  Khould  be  given 
full  consideration. 

"However.  I  bellere  that  although  space 
pn.)jects  themselves  are  handled  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Agency,  the  decision  ot  wheth- 
er or  not  to  utilize  ii  successful  astronaut  as 
an  emissary  of  goo«l  will  is  larger  in  scope 
than  an  Agency  decision — in  fact.  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy. 

"In  a  world  of  curtains — of  barriers  to 
understanding  (bre«<ilng  mistrust) — there  Is 
a  real  need  for  mo:**  people-to-peopie  con- 
tact. 

•  In  recent  month.*,  we  have  witnessed  suc- 
cessful trips  by  tike  President's  wife,  the 
beautiful  Jackie,  to  Kurope.  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  Middle  East;  and  of  the  At- 
torney General,  tae  President's  brother. 
Bobby,  to  the  Far  East. 

"Without  attempting  to  detract  well-de- 
served credit  from  these  trips,  I  l>elleve 
that— with  a  population  of  186  million — 
there  are  many  outstanding  cltixens — out- 
side the  immedlai-e  Presidential  family — 
qu-illfled  Hnd  comjietent  to  serve  as  good- 
will ambassadors. 

'In  the  past.  Soviet  CoamonauU  Gagarin • 
and  Tltov  also  havr  both  been  utUlxed  suc- 
cessfully. Naturally.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  because  the  SovieU  do  it.  we 
should  do  it.  However,  neither  does  It  fol- 
low that,  because  they  have  done  It,  we 
should  not  do  It. 

"For  these  reasons,  the  United  States,  I 
believe,  should  not  only  permit  Col.  Glenn 
to  travel  as  a  good-will  ambswador.  but  also 
push  for  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
US     astronaut."    Senator    WUey    concluded. 


Ac.\iM     Ubcs    Cot     John    Glenn    as    Good- 
will Ambabsaoob 

We've  seen  Russl.i's  Tltov — more  reason  for 
us  to  send  Astrom.ut  Glenn  on  a  good-will 
mission . 

In  a  February  editorial,  we  urged  our 
State  Department  to  send  Astronaut  John 
Olenn  around  the  world  again — not  In  orbit 
but  on  the  ground  UM  a  good-wlU  ambassador. 
People  of  other  countries  can  get  no  better 
sampling  of  our  space  achievements,  but 
more  important  no  better  representation  of 
the  intelligent,  honest,  forthright  individuals 
who  are  shaping  our  country  today. 

Russia  has  sent  Cosmonaut  Tltov  here. 
Although  we  admired  hU  achievemenU,  we 
were  disappointed  in  the  things  be  said.  He 
often  took  the  opDortunity  to  ridicule  our 
sp»ce  efforts,  our  people,  and  our  cities:  and 
he  was  quick  to  spread  the  Kremlin  party 
line. 

When  he  was  asced  atx)ut  the  possibility 
of  joint  United  States-Russian  space  flights, 
he  answered  by  taying  the  disarmament 
question  must  be  settled  first.  This  was 
clearly  an  attempt  »  inject  Red  propaganda. 
But.  Colonel  Olenn.  who  can  capably  handle 
himself  and  his  country's  position,  was  quick 
with  the  right  replj : 

"We  share  our  information  quite  openly 
as  all  of  you  are  aware  The  bookleU  that 
we  passed  out  talay  have  very  complete 
reporting.  It  is  our  opinion  that  we  need 
not  have  disarmament  before  we  share 
opinions  like  this.  This  U  of  this  country, 
of  course.  Our  Idoa  is  that  the  sooner  we 
can  all  share  this  the  sooner  It  may  be  the 
very  enjoyable  fact  that  Major  Tltov  and 
I  could  make  a  spiMX  mission  together,  and 
I   certainly   look   fca-ward   to  that  day." 

That's  the  man  who  should  be  seen  and 
heard  by  other  countrlee.  Let  Colonel 
Glenn  tell  those  nations  who  critlclae  our 
nuclear  testing  thst  theae  tests  are  not  per- 
formed by  a  warlike  nation,  but  by  people 
who  are  forced  to  test  new  weapons  for 
survival.  Glenn  cm  explain  that  oxir  space 
ventures  are  not  based  on  the  development 
of  weapons  and  iJie  preparation  for  war; 
that  we  have  done  far  more  than  the  Rus- 
sians toward  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  spac*. 
While  here.  Tltov  often  mentioned  our  space 


rallureB.  Olenn  can  explain  that  tbe  world 
hears  about  oun  because  we  llTe  in  a  tree 
society:  we  dont  put  the  wraps  of  aecrecy 
around  a  launching  Just  becauae  we  failed. 

We  have  a  far  better  representative  than 
Russia  has  In  Tltov.  What  Olenn  says  is 
not  manufactured  by  the  propaganda  ex- 
perts. He  gives  our  story  honestly,  sincerely, 
straightforward  with  the  conviction  of  a 
man  who  believes  that  we  are  striving  for 
a  better,  peaceful  way  of  life  for  everyone. 

Other  countries  will  quickly  note  another 
contrast  tietween  these  two  men  and  the  two 
Governments  they  represent.  While  Tltov 
talks  of  his  country — Glenn  talks  of  God  and 
his  country. 

Sxirely  Colonel  Glenn  can  be  spared  sev- 
eral weeks  for  this  important  mission  as  a 
gr>od-will  ambassador.  The  benefits  we  de- 
rive will  be  long  lasting. 


The  Federal  Employees'  Safety  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or    Nrw    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15, 1962 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  amend 
section  33  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  so  as  to  provide  a 
system  of  safety  rules,  regulations,  and 
safety  inspection  and  training. 

Senator  Htjbsst  Humphrey  has  intro- 
duced the  companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 

In  1948  the  injury  frequency  rate  for 
Federal  employees  wsis  8.1  disabling  in- 
juries per  million  man-hours.  In  1961. 
or  13  years  later,  the  injury  frequency 
rate  was  the  same  with  no  improvement 
in  the  picture  being  reported. 

During  this  same  interval  of  time  the 
cost  of  injuries  to  Federal  employees  has 
increased  some  80  percent,  from  approxi- 
mately $20  million  in  1949  to  $36.1  mil- 
Uon  in  1960. 

There  are  presently  no  existing  mini- 
mum safety  standards  to  be  met  by  all 
Federal  agencies.  With  approximately 
54  different  Federal  agencies  responsi- 
ble under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  to  take  some  measures  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee at  the  workplace,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 54  different  types  of  safety 
programs  in  effect  ranging  from  prac- 
tically nothing  being  done  to  some  which 
are  quite  effective.  These  facts  indicate 
that  there  is  considerable  lack  of  interest 
In  safety  on  behalf  of  many  Federal 
administrators. 

With  over  50  agencies  responsible  for 
Individual  safety  programs  there  pres- 
ently exists  much  duplication  of  efforts 
in  the  way  of  publications,  training,  in- 
spections and  requests  for  financial  sup- 
port for  safety  personnel.  There  is  no 
ccxnmon  objective  but  only  those  tem- 
pered by  the  interest  or  lack  of  interest 
of  the  over  50  administrators. 

There  is  no  agency  or  coordinating 
body  which  has  the  authority  to  see  that 
overall  objectives  are  set.  that  minimum 
safety  standards  are  developed  and  that 
they  are  met  by  all  agencies.  Although 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  authority 
to  promote  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  the  Federal  safety  effort,  it  does  not 


have  recognized  authority  to  reaSy-  de- 
vel(H>  and  coordinate  an  tf  ectire  Federal 
safety  effort. 

Since  the  overaD  Federal  safety  pro- 
gram has  been  on  a  plateau  for  some  13 
years  while  costs  tiave  skyrocketed,  it 
seems  imperative  that  some  action  be 
taken  to  improve  tbe  sttoation. 

By  amending  section  S3(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  it  will 
be  possible  to  do  this.  The  amendments 
would  ac<unplish  the  following: 

First.  It  would  reqiuire  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  to  establish  a  safety 
pn)gram  in  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards program  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Second.  It  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  develop,  promulgate, 
and  promote  minimum  safe^  standards 
for  Federal  employees. 

Third.  It  would  provide  for  surveys 
and  investigations  of  injury  causes 
which  would  provide  useful  data  for  in- 
dividual agencies  to  use  in  controlling 
injuries  to  their  employees. 

Fourth.  It  would  provide  a  means  for 
coortiinating  and  collecting  the  informa- 
tion and  data  developed  by  each  Federal 
agency  and  making  it  available  for  all  to 
use  in  helping  prevent  duplication  of 
effort. 

Fifth.  It  would  provide  an  advisory 
staff  of  technicians  for  those  agencies 
wishing  to  initiate  or  improve  their 
safety  efforts. 

Sixth.  It  would  provide  a  Federal 
safety  advisory  committee  which  would 
include  representatives  frcun  both  labor 
and  management  and  thus  insure  a  more 
closely  knitted  joint  labor  and  manage- 
ment effort  toward  improving  the  safety 
record. 

Seventh.  It  would  provide  resources 
for  training  and  education  of  Federal 
advisory  persoimel  in  order  to  upgrade 
the  safety  know-how  of  those  in  posi- 
tions of  safety  responsibility  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees. 

It  is  imperative  that  something  be  done 
to  better  coordinate  the  Federal  efforts 
in  accident  prevention  and  to  advise  and 
consult  on  the  objectives  to  be  set  and 
achieved.  It  is  imperative  that  minl- 
mimi  Federal  safety  standards  be  devel- 
oped and  that  every  Federal  agency  be 
required  to  meet  them.  Amending  sec- 
tion 33(c)  of  the  Federal  Employefs* 
Compensation  Act  will  establish  the  co- 
ordination and  direction  needed. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
careful  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  much-needed  legislation. 


An  Address  by  the  Hoaorablc 
Catbcriac  May 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHIKGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15. 1962 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton   [Mrs.   May]    addressed   the   ladies 
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luncheon  at  the  50th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Her  speech  dealt  with  advancing 
"Voluntary  Leadership  in  a  Changing 
World"  and  made  such  an  impression  on 
her  audience  that  I  have  obtained  her 
consent  to  let  me  have  it  printed  in  the 
CoNCBJBsazoKAL  RfcoAD  for  the  edification 
and  enjoyment  of  others. 

In  this  connection  under  previous  con- 
sent to  do  so  I  include  the  text  of  this 
speech: 

WOMKM     IX     A     CHAJfOUM     WOBUt — ErrCCTtVC 

CmzxNsiur  Thboush  Volcntast  Action 
(By   tbe   Honorable   Catsxuni   Mat,    \3S. 

House  of  Representatives) 

May  I  first  begin  by  offering  you  my  own 
peraonai  and  very  heartfelt  greetings  and 
commendations  on  your  golden  anniversary, 
the  50th  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  our  United  States.  May  you 
continue  to  serve  our  country  In  this  fine 
organisation  as  wen  In  tbe  next  half  centim-. 
pleaae  Ood.  as  you  have  In  the  last  half 
century. 

Mr.  Motley,  in  his  introduction,  has  given 
you  a  little  background  of  my  personal  f anally 
life  and  my  children.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  telhng  you  a  family  story  that  Is  apropos 
to  the  theme  of  my  speech. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  my  now  11- 
year-oid  daughter,  Mellnda.  was  about  7  or 
8.  her  dad  an^J  I  were  under  the  Impression 
Uiat,  although  both  of  us  were  tremendously 
busy  in  political  work,  she  was  too  young 
to  take  much  Interest  In  what  we  were  del- 
ing or  have  much  of  an  Idea  why  we  were 
doing  It.  However,  one  afternoon,  right 
after  I  had  left  the  house  to  go  downtown 
to  addren  a  women's  dub.  my  mother  who 
was  bsbjrBlutng,  overheard  the  following 
conversation  tiiat  transpired  between  Me- 
iinda  and  the  llttie  girl  next  door. 

The  first  little  girl  said.  "Where  Is  your 
mother  going?" 

Mellnda's  answer  was,  "She  Is  going  down- 
town to  make  a  talk  to  some  ladles." 

Wret  little  girl,  "What  is  she  going  to  talk 
abontr* 

MeUada**  answer.  "She  Is  going  to  tell  those 
woaien  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  get  busy." 

First  little  girl.  "Why  U  she  going  to  tell 
tham  tixat?" 

Long  pause  and  then  Melinda.  in  a  tone 
Indicating  much  disgust  at  lack  of  under- 
■tandtng.  "Well,  for  goodneas  sake.  If  they 
dont  do  that,  pretty  soon  there  wont  be  any 
lert." 

decided  that  even  at  8  my  daughter, 
siM  knew  it  or  not.  had  a  pretty 
good  Idea  of  what  mother  was  trylag  to  get 
Acxoes.  It  iias  become  a  time-honored 
anecdote  in  the  May  family  now  and.  ob- 
viously, mother  has  continued  in  the  inter- 
vening years  to  wiake  speeches  to  women, 
wherevtr  I  can  find  a  captive  audience,  In- 
Tarlahly  rtreeetng  the  theme.  "Get  out  of  the 
bouse  and  get  busy." 

In  looking  back  over  this  series  of 
speeches.  I  find  Uxat  atxnit  the  only  thing 
that  lias  changed  about  the  kind  of  speech 
I  give  on  thU  subject  is  the  urgency,  the 
ever -increasing  urgency,  which  I  feel  as  I 
present  this  measage  to  women  like  your- 
selves. 

This  urgency  ts  based  on  a  tragic  but  ever- 
growing conviction  that  our  America  is  los- 
ing a  war  I  hope  you  notice  I  say  "Is  los- 
ing,"  not  "has  lost,"  because  If  I  thought 
we  had  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  In  this  war 
that  I  want  to  talk  about.  I  would  have 
loQg  before  now  packed  my  brief  case  and 
retired  from  public  ofllce. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  war  I  speek  at  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  great  InteraatioQal  oonilict  in  wiiich  this 


Nation  and  other  nations  are  eA({a^'ed.  The 
war  that  will  determine  the  nature  of  civili- 
zation and  the  conditions  of  human  life  for 
generations  to  come.  There  Ls  no  American 
citizen  who  does  not  recognize  what  our 
Nation  must  do  to  win  tiie  war — how  neces- 
sary It  Is  tha:  we  go  all  out  to  win  it,  unless 
we  wish  to  witness  the  defeat  of  our  Nation 

But  I  am  talking  about  a  second  war.  The 
war  that  Is  really  going  to  be  decisive  The 
w-ar  we  h.'we  to  wlr.  If  we  win  the  big  war 
a  war  that  Is  going  on  right  here  within  our 
own  boundar:*^ 

When  I  firs:  rair.e  ti  Wa'^hlng'on,  I  hpard 
a  man  named  Ed  Llpfcomb  make  a  famouii 
speech  which  he  titled  'How  Tt  Win  a  War 
on  the  Home  Front."  and  he  defined  this  war 
with  words  that  are  as  well  chosen  as  any  I 
have  ever  hefird  when  he  said.  "ThLs  war  U 
the  w.'.r  between  f-rres  which  would  keep  us 
powerful  by  maintaining  the  initiative.  In- 
dfpencirnce  and  the  self-respect  of  our  In- 
dl.khial  citizens-  betwprn  tho.<^  forces  and 
the  fcrccs  which,  through  the  e.xaltutlon  of 
th?  f^odhead  )f  the  group  would  a-vsure  the 
econc^mic  caticly.sm  and  the  arrompanylng 
kleologlcal  collapse  on  which  our  foreign  en- 
emy depenfis  to  leave  u.s  and  our  allies  In- 
cajiable  cf  res.stance." 

Now  you,  to  whom  I  speak  t.«day.  as  wlve.s 
of  biistne:^s  a  id  professional  men  and  arttnj; 
members  of  i-ham.bers  of  commerre  in  y<iur 
cities,  certainly  know  this  war  th.it  I  am  de- 
scrlbln.f?  You  are  well  aware  of  what  Im- 
pact governmental  action  can  have  on  the 
economic  health  of  America 

You  are  well  aware  what  Impact  govern- 
mental action  can  have  on  the  Indivlduii! 
character  and  morale  of  every  citizei  la  thj.s 
coinitry. 

But.  If  you  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
war  and  If  yu  kniw.  as  I  am  sure  ycu  do. 
that  this  Is  nhe  stru^fgle  which  every  major 
Communist  leader  throughout  history  has 
predicted  with  gleeful  high  hop>e8  that  we 
would  lose — I  his  Is  the  war  which  Mr.  Kluni- 
Rhchev  and  his  compatriots  over  and  over 
have  stated  would  be  the  basis  cf  our  dis- 
appearance In  America  as  a  world  power — 
If  you  recognize  the  nature  of  this  war,  I 
still  dare  not  take  for  granted  that  you  or 
any  other  citizen  In  America  today  recog- 
nizes the  symptoms  of  why  I  think  we  are 
losing  It. 

At  any  rate.  I  believe  that  It  Is  very  urgent 
that  even  those  of  us  who  are  aware  con- 
stantly revle-v  and  analyze  the  symptoms  cif 
pending  defeat  that  are  emerging 

One:  America's  fiscal  picture,  the  trend 
toward  national  insolvency. 

Wiien  President  Blsenhower  left  ofllce 
more  than  a  year  ago.  he  estimated  a  Si  5 
blUlon  surplus  for  tiie  current  fiscal  year 
Hera  Is  a  chronological  story  of  how  the 
Federal  deficit  grows,  according  to  Democrat 
Senator  Haxrt  F.  Bt«b  who  placed  the  In- 
formation In  the  OoNOKEssiONAL  Reooao  re- 
cently: 

1.  On  March  27,  1081,  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration revised  the  estimate  to  call  for  a 
$2.1  bUUon  deficit. 

2.  On  May  28,  IMl,  the  deficit  estimate 
was  revised  to  read  13  6  billion. 

3.  On  July  25,  1961,  the  deficit  estimate 
was  revised  to  a  new  total  of  |5J  billion 

4.  On  October  29.  1961,  the  deficit  estimate 
was  revised   to  •«  9  billion 

5.  On  January  18,  1962.  the  President  In 
his  budget  message  again  revised  the  deficit 
estimate  this  time  to  t7  Uilion 

6.  The  latest  monthly  Treasury  Depart- 
ment statement  showed  an  actual  deficit  of 
$9  4  billion  through  the  first  7  months  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

While  the  administration  predicted  the 
possibility  of  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
1963,  we  are  now  hearing  predictions  of  a 
deficit  of  more  tiian  $3  billion  even  before 
the  new  year  starts. 

An  analysis  of  tbe  19  major  policy  mea- 
aages   transmitted   to   \,h»  Congreas   by   the 


PrcAldcut    tills    year    alone,    makes   tiie   fol- 
lowing picture  clear: 

1  Additional  spending  recommendations 
above  and  k>eyand  the  budgetary  estimates 
In  many  areas. 

3.  Programs  recommended  but  not  carry- 
ing a  price  tag  the  sum  total  of  which 
might  be  very  high  Indeed. 

3.  Many  recommendations  stretching  out 
Into  a  3-.  5-.  or  8-year  fiscal  period,  with 
liureasad  authorizations  In  the  future  weak- 
ening the  future  ablUUes  of  Congress  to  bold 
the  line  when  these  built-in  programs  are 
already  on  the  books. 

4  Even  If  only  a  fraction  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  enacted  by  Congress,  they 
spell  doom  for  a  precariously  balanced  budg- 
et now  and  In  years  to  come.  If  enacted 
tfxiay,  tlie  ultimate  additional  annual  cost 
shows  that  rlo.se  to  $8  blUion  annually  would 
be  expended  by  fiscal  year  1967  If  Congress 
would  enact  the  proposals  of  President  Ken- 
nedy m  ju&t  these  few  fields,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  as  yet  Indeterminate  cost  In  Increased 
agricultural,  foreign  aid,  "consumer  pro- 
tection.' and   United   Nations  programs. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  many  Instances  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  njt  only 
passes  all  legislation  recommended  by  the 
President,  but,  on  occasion,  also  surpasses 
hl.s  fijjures. 

It  luis  become  quite  evident  that  within  3 
ye..rs  wc  will  be  spending  $120  billion  an- 
nually. 

Even  If  the  Congress  stopped  in  Its  tracks 
today,  and  failed  to  enact  one  more  program, 
the  spending  already  committed — including 
debt  Interest,  defense  spending  and  the  pro- 
grams for  which  we  are  now  committed — Is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $90  billion  plus.  But 
Congress  will  continue  to  operate,  and  the 
budget  will  Increase  over  30  percent,  the  na- 
tional debt  will  Increase  over  10  percent,  and 
oxir  deficit  gets  bigger  and  bigger. 

In  the  first  100  days  of  this  congressional 
se.sslon,  the  House  voted  to  spend  $<W  Wl- 
llon  to  operate  five  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  appro- 
priations for  five  others  to  be  considered  In 
the  months  ahead,  as  well  as  the  Presidents 
request  for  another  $5  billion  for  foreign  aid 
In  the  current  year,  we  are  spending  about 
$111  bllUon.  which  Is  $12  billion  more  than 
last  year  and  $17  blUlon  more  than  the  year 
before  Even  In  World  War  11  we  never  rt- 
ceeded  $100  billion 

We  grow  so  accustomed  to  billions  In  Gov- 
ernment financial  affairs.  I  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  In  an  Illustration  passed 
along  to  me  by  my  colleague,  Congreaaman 
Frank  T   Bow. 

Mr.  Bow  says  that  If  he  could  give  his  wife 
a  million  dollars,  and  tell  her  that  she  could 
spend  It  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  day.  ahe 
would  be  back  In  S  years  broke  and  asking 
for  more  money. 

But  If  he  gave  her  $1  bllUon.  and  told  her 
to  spend  It  at  the  same  rate  of  $1,000  per  day. 
he  would  not  see  her  again  for  3.000  yean. 
That's  how  much  a  billion  dollars  ta. 

Whenever  I  read  figures  like  thla  it  Is  with 
the  frustrated  knowledge  that  to  most  peo- 
ple figures  are  boring — and  on  top  of  that — 
we  are  dealing  with  figures  that  are  so  astro- 
nomical that  most  people  can't  comprehend 
them.  But,  we  Ignore  figures  like  this  wtiich 
are  the  symptoms  of  proof  of  our  fiscal  sit- 
uation in  America  today.  We  Ignore  them 
at  our  own  peril  because  there  are  many 
who  belle\-e,  and  I  among  them,  that  in  the 
long  run  the  big  war — the  cold  war — that  I 
refer  to  as  war  No.  1  in  this  speech 
will  not  be  won  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world  but  In  the  markets  of  the  world.  And. 
you  don't  have  to  be  a  professional  In  eco- 
nomics to  understand  this  conclusion,  the 
war  will  be  won  by  the  nations  that  main- 
tain a  sound  currency  and  prevent  infla- 
tion and  valueless  paper  currency. 

Symptom  2:    The  destruction  of  peraonal 
iiicenUve.    Now.  I  oould  cite  fndltM  exam- 
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pies  of  the  many  actions  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment In  your  li'etime  and  mine  which 
have  led  to  the  erosion  of  personal  incen- 
tive. The  American  tax  system,  alone,  U  a 
prime  example  and  this,  coupled  with  infla- 
tion, has  led  to  a  situation  today  where,  no 
matter  how  competent  and  able  a  man  is,  he 
finds  that  tlie  more  hours  he  works  the  leas 
he  earns  per  hour;  rJiat  he  has  reached  tliat 
terrible  point  of  almoet  no  return  where,  for 
every  additional  dollar  he  earns,  he  can  only 
take  home  less  than  one-tenth  of  It. 

And  the  third  symptom  I  wish  to  place 
In  evidence  is  the  trend  toward  what  has 
been  called  political  paternalism.  Again,  I 
will  quote  Mr.  Upttcomb  on  this  when  he 
says,  "These  are  the  perpetual  programs  of 
private  life  by  public  plan." 

Again  and  again,  we  have  seen  the  whole 
sorry  state  of  political  paternalism  paraded 
before  us,  the  detiign  for  the  nursemaid 
state,  the  plan  for  government  by  fairy  god- 
mother and  the  promise  of  heaven  on  earth 
through  ballots  cast  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Here  Is  a  phlloso])hy  that  says  that  bigger 
and  bigger  appropriation  bills  In  Congress  or 
more  laws  can  be  the  answer  to  our  dlfll- 
cultles.  There  is  the  economic  school  of 
thought  that  seems  to  be  gaining  more 
strength  with  each  ysar  tiiat  everything 
will  be  provided  if  we  simply  turn  over  our 
problems,  our  salary  checks,  and  our  Inde- 
pendence to  political  agents. 

Under  such  philosophy,  we  have  seen  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  civilian  programs  Increase 
83  percent  In  just  the  last  8  years  of  our  life. 
Under  this  philosophy,  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  over  40  million  people  who. 
with  their  families,  account  for  roughly  half 
of  our  population,  now  receive  checks  from 
the  National  Treasury. 

These.  I  cite  as  three  areas  of  evidence 
that  at  this  point  in  our  national  history  we 
are  losing  a  war  at  home  that  we  must  win 
or  we  cannot  possibly  win  the  big  one. 

Do  I  think  we  can  win  It?  Yes,  as  I  In- 
dicated earlier,  or  I  would  not  be  iiere 
speaking  to  you  Tx>day.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  most  of  those  who  serve  you  In 
public  ofllce  and  who  are  as  concerned  as  I 
am  almut  these  things  continue  their  serv- 
ice, because  of  the  situation,  not  In  spite  of 
it.  discouraging  and  frustrating  as  it  cer- 
tainly becomes  oft<;ntlmes. 

And  this  Is  where  we  raise  the  curtain  on 
act  II  and  "enter  the  women."  There  are 
many  things  we  c:an  do  in  this  Nation  of 
ours  to  reverse  theae  tragic  trends  into  which 
we  have  been  drifting,  but  I  am  going  to 
just  mention  those  areas  where  I  think  wom- 
en  are   especially   equipped   to  do   the  Job. 

Now,  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  losing  the 
war  at  home  Is  that  practically  nobody  Li 
fighting  wholehea^-tediy  on  the  side  of  the 
forces  that  would  keep  us  strong.  I  cannot 
think,  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot,  of  anyone 
who  does  not  give  Itpservice  to  being  dia- 
metrically oppoeed  to  fiscal  irresponsibility 
In  Government,  to  the  weakening  of  personal 
incentive  and  more  centralization  of  power 
in  Government. 

At  least,  he  will  say  he  U,  and  I  beUeve 
when  he  says  It  he  really  U.  until  It  comes 
to  something  that  affects  his  own  pocket- 
book  and  his  own  community. 

When  our  deferje  In  this  war  depends  on 
people  who  fight  on  one  side  one  day  and 
on  another  side  the  next,  then  It  is  mighty 
weak,  a  divided  loyalty  that  invites  defeat. 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  third  battle- 
ground, then,  the  one  that  Is  going  on  inside 
us,  because  we  cannot  win  that  war  until 
we  decide  and  determine  which  side  we  are 
really  on.  Not  which  side  we  say  we  are 
on,  which  side  we  are  really  on.  This  is  the 
war  we  have  to  win  Ijefore  we  can  win  any 
of  the  others. 

And.  at  the  risk  of  making  a  comparison 
that  might  be  Interpreted  as  belittling  the 
opposite  sex.  I  state  unequivocally  here  Uiat 
I  think  women  have  special  attributes  that 


make  It  easier  for  them  to  resolve  this  inner 
conflict  In  the  right  way. 

I  say  that  because  in  tills  deep-down,  in- 
side ourselves  war,  women,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  not  as  prey  to  the  pressures  for 
the  desire  of  personal  power,  public  ad- 
vantage, and  the  appeal  of  the  immediate 
benefit. 

Another  thing  that  Ls  working  against  us 
in  this  war  is  that  feeling  of  inertia  on  the 
part  of  some  people,  the  reluctance  to  get 
involved  or  temptation  to  kid  yourself  that 
Just  one  person  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Now,  Mr.  Motley  defers  to  us  women  in 
this  respect,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him. 
You  give  a  woman  a  cause  she  believes  In 
and  she  does  not  care  how  big  an  Idiot  Ehe 
makes  of  herself,  thank  goodness.  She'll 
fight  for  her  cause  alone  if  she  iias  to.  Be- 
cause we  women  know  that  there  Is  nothing 
that  any  man  or  woman  on  earth  can  do 
except  individually. 

From  time  Immemorial,  women  have  been 
the  keeper  of  the  moral  standards  for  their 
families  and  their  communities.  Where  our 
children  are  concerned,  our  churches,  our 
conununltles,  we  have  to  practice  what  we 
profess  to  believe.  We  have  to  apply  In 
private.  In  social  and  business  life,  the 
principles  we  publicly  profess.  So  women 
are  especially  equipped  to  Infiuencc  those 
around  them  to  resolve  their  own  Inner 
conflict,  to  decide  which  side  they  are  on. 

After  my  few  years  In  public  office  It  has 
been  becoming  Increasingly  clear  to  me  that 
one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps  the  main  reason, 
that  we  fail  to  rally  that  widespread  public 
opinion  support  that  we  need,  to  Influence 
legislation  in  Congress  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  just  simply  do  not  tmder- 
stand  what  is  involved  in  tbe  issue. 

This  Is  a  complicated  government  of  ours. 
It  Is  a  complicated  modem  life  we  lead.  To 
put  It  as  simply  as  I  can,  the  American 
people  have  a  difficult  time,  in  this  fast- 
moving  society  of  ours,  to  connect  cause  and 
effect.  Here  is  where  I  think  women  can 
do  a  great  Job,  because  they  do  like  to  get 
down  to  the  meat  of  the  matter.  They  can 
be  articulate  and  they  can  vise  simple 
examples. 

We  have  a  simple,  direct  way  of  getting 
to  the  meat  of  a  moral  matter.  As  mothers 
when  we  raise  children,  we  do  not  tell  them 
tills  Is  a  little  bit  bad  or  a  little  bit  good. 
It  is  black  and  white-  This  is  bad.  Tills  is 
good. 

I  think  women  are  trained  by  experience, 
and  iiave  a  God -given  ability  as  mothers 
of  the  race,  to  get  down  to  tlie  principles 
involved  In  an  issue,  and  we  like  to  use 
simple,  homely  examples  in  getting  our  point 


We  are  aware  of  how  confused  people  get 
on  the  big  figures  involved  in  government 
and  the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars.  But 
most  women  can  put  It  to  other  women  very 
simply,  because  it  U  based  on  what  iiappens 
in  their  households  ail  their  lives. 

"If  you  spend  more  than  you  have  coming 
In,  you  get  in  real  bad  trouble." 

One  other  point,  women  project  the  we- 
eare  image.  I  spoke  of  how  we  tiave  been 
drifting  into  the  state  of  political  turbu- 
lence, private  life  by  public  plan.  Now,  tills 
has  been  very  easy  to  do  in  recent  years, 
because  to  the  beholder  so  many  of  these 
planned  government  programs  sound  so 
humane.  You  are  helping  your  neighbor 
in  distress;  you  are  taking  care  of  things  we 
care  terribly  alMut,  old  people  and  children. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  combat  tliis  type  of 
government  program,  no  matter  how  dan- 
gerous the  principle  involved. 

It  lias  been  said,  "Anything  which  has  a 
charitable  sound  and  a  kind-hearted  tone 
generally  passes  without  investigation,  be- 
cause It  Is  disagreeable  to  assail  it.  What- 
ever may  be  one's  private  sentiments,  the 
fear  of  appearing  cold  and  hardhearted 
causes  conventional  theories  of  social  duty 


and    assumptions    of    social    fact    to    pan 
unchallenged." 

Let  me  use  this  as  an  example:  Apply  this 
philosophy  to  the  medical  care  for  the  aged 
program  where  tiie  real  issue  is  socialized 
medicine;  tlie  Federal  aid  to  education 
where  tbe  real  issue  is  Federal  control  of 
schools;  these  programs  tiiat  we  tiave  before 
us  now  in  Congress. 

Now,  most  of  the  individuals  in  the  group>s 
who  iiave  iiad  to  take  the  responsibility  or 
the  lead  In  opposing  these  programs  on  the 
basis  of  principle  have  only  earned  for  their 
efforts  an  indictment  that  they  are  self-seek- 
ing; that  they  do  not  really  care;  that  they 
are  flghtlng  for  their  selfish  interests  only. 
For  most  of  them,  like  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Indictment  can  stick  just  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  tliey  are  doctors. 

And  this  Is  where  I  say  women  can  do  a 
terrific  Job  In  making  the  leadership  fight 
against  those  programs  of  political  paternal- 
ism, no  matter  how  good  they  sound,  be- 
cause I  certainly  think  that  women  today  as 
women  can  escape  the  indictment  that  they 
had  lack  of  sjmapathy  for  children  or  old 
people  or  have  pvirely  selfish  Interests. 

Tliroughout  the  history  of  otu-  country, 
women  have  felt  that,  as  long  as  there  were 
humane  needs  that  were  not  being  met,  they 
should  be  constructively  concerned.  But 
women  are  practlc:U,  too,  and  are  especially 
equipped  to  explain  to  others  why  they  fight 
those  solutions  to  our  problems  that  ask 
that  we  abandon  and  destroy  the  very  sys- 
tem that  gave  us  our  multitudinous  bless- 
ings In  this  America. 

Well,  I  have  touched  on  three  interrelated 
wars  in  which  every  American  citizen  is  now 
Involved.  The  International  war,  which  can- 
not be  won  unless  we  'win  the  war  that  is 
going  on  within  our  own  country,  which 
cannot  be  won  unices  each  one  of  us  in 
America  decides  in  the  battleground  of  his 
own  mind  which  side  lie  Is  on. 

I  have  given  you  a  few  of  my  reasons  why 
I  believe  It  can  be  won  if  women  would 
really,  truly  participate  wholeheartedly,  be- 
cause they  have  the  special  attributes  to 
turn  what  seems  to  be  a  pending  defeat  Intc 
victory. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  touch  on,  very 
briefly,  some  specific  suggestions  on  how  you 
could  be  most  effective  in  this  battle.  Actu- 
ally, I  can  break  it  Just  roughly  into  two 
parts. 

You  can  influence  the  tliinking  of  those 
who  represent  you  in  public  office  and  are 
making  decisions  on  yotir  behalf  in  govern- 
ment and  then  you  can  influence  those 
aroimd  you  to  do  the  same. 

Frankly,  I  don't  think  women  need  de- 
tailed instruction  on  how  to  influence  the 
tbinXlng  of  thoee  within  their  own  personal 
orbit.  A  woman  can  Just  naturally  find  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  short  conversation  on 
a  vital  subject  with  the  postman  in  the 
morning,  the  cleaning  lady  at  noon,  and  the 
glrU  at  the  bridge  table  at  night.  But,  what 
are  the  most  eff ective  ways  to  lnfl\ience  tiiose 
who  rein-esent  you  In  public  office? 

1.  Know  your  Representative.  Make  a 
point  of  meeting  your  Representative  on 
home  ground  before  he  goes  to  Congress  and 
wherever  possible  when  he  is  home  during 
recess.  Tour  followup  contacts  will  mean 
more  to  him  if  you  have  made  the  effort 
to  make  his  acquaintance. 

a.  Learn  how  to  write  a  good  letter  to 
yotir  Congreesmen.  I  know  of  no  better  ad- 
vice in  this  area  than  ttiat  which  Congress- 
man RICHARD  H.  Porr  of  Virginia  compiled 
and  sent  to  his  colleagues  last  January. 
Here  are  seven  suggestions  that  he  made: 

"1.  A  letter  is  better  than  a  phone  call. 
It  constitutes  a  written  record  for  further 
reference. 

"2.  Make  your  letter  brief.  If  possible,  it 
Should  be  confined  to  one  page.  Members 
receive  an  average  of  more  than  100  letters 
every  working  day.  With  committee  meet- 
ings schedtiled  at  10  aju.  and  the   House 
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Ion  at  noon,  we  have  leas  tban  2  hours 
a  day  to  dictate.  It  la  not  neceeaary  tiiat 
letters  be  typewritten,  and  the  form.  phnui«- 
olofy  and  grammar  are  completely  unlmpor- 
Unt. 

"8.  Confine  your  commenta  to  one  subject 
for  each  letter.  Thla  exclualve  treatment 
undencorea  the  lmp(»tance  the  writer  at- 
taches to  the  subject  and  demands  a  respon- 
sive and  definitive  reply.  A  letter  with  mul- 
tiple subjects  knocks  the  daylights  out  of  our 
filing  syetem  and  makes  It  dlSlcult  to  com- 
pile total  public  sentiment  on  a  given  sub- 
ject. 

"4.  Outline  the  reasons  for  your  position 
Nothing  la  more  meaningless  than  a  letter 
which  simply  demands  that  the  Congress- 
man "support  H.R.  6345"  or  "vote  against  S. 
234«.''  In  the  first  place,  the  letter  auto- 
matically Indentlfles  Itself  as  artificially  In- 
spired by  some  pressure  group.  Such  a  let- 
ter deserves  no  reply  except  a  promise  to 
study  the  measure.  In  the  second  place,  an 
honeat  Cougreaanuin  honestly  wants  to  know 
the  reasons  on  both  aides  of  every  Issue, 
without  which  he  cannot  reach  an  honest 
decision.  In  the  third  place,  you  probably 
know  a  iot  more  about  the  practical  effects 
of  enactment  or  defeat  of  the  bill  than  the 
Coagreaaman. 

"6.  Dont  Insult  your  Congresamaa  with 
prcxnlaea  or  threats.  A  Congreaaman  la  a 
hoznan  being,  and  moat  are  earnestly  trying 
to  do  tiM  right  tbln^.  A  promiae  signifies 
the  wrttor'B  belief  that  the  Oongresaman  can 
be  tMUght:  a  threat,  that  he  can  be  scared. 
Both  are  offensive.  Both  are  self-defeating 
Horwerer.  oonstructive  criticism  Is  sincerely 
appreciated. 

"8.  A  personal  letter  Is  better  than  a 
form  letter  or  a  signature  on  a  petition. 
Many    people    will   sign    a    petition    wlthbut 


reading  it  jiist  to  avoid  offending  the  car- 
rier Form  letters  are  readily  recognizable 
as  such  and  register  nothing  more  thun 
the  sentiments  of  the  person  who  first  pre- 
ptared  the  form.  Form  letters  receive  form 
replies . 

"7.  Refuse  to  accept  an  unresportslve  re- 
ply If  you  have  written  a  personal  let- 
ter and  given  the  Congressman  the  reasons 
for  your  position,  you  are  entitled  to  know 
his  position  and  the  reasons  for  his  pr>al- 
tlon  However,  in  evaluating  the  reply  you 
receive,  you  should  bear  In  mind  certain 
legislative  facts  of  life  |1)  There  are  al- 
ways two  sides  to  each  Isauc.  lii  right  and 
wrong  are  not  always  exclusively  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  (3)  each  bill  may  contain  many 
different  parts  and  a  number  of  different 
philosophical  issues;  (4)  a  bill  seldom  he- 
comes  law  In  the  same  form  It  was  Intro- 
duced; with  537  Members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  all  statutes  are  the  re- 
sult of  lei^lslatlve  compromls<>;  bills  may 
be  amended  In  the  committee  or  durtnj?  flcxjr 
debate  In  such  drastic  dimensions  that  the 
original  Issue  wUl  be  emasculated  before 
the  vote  on  final  passage  Por  thoae  reast^ins. 
It  18  Impossible  for  a  Congressman  to  com- 
mit himself  positively  In  advance  to  support 
or  oppose  a  bill  identified  simply  by  a  number 
or  a  catch  title  " 

3  Widen  your  area  of  Influence  tunong  lo- 
cal i^oupa. 

Persuade  those  groups  you  broitden  to 
take  some  positive  action  on  an  issue  and 
make  It  known  to  their  Representatives  In 
public  office.  In  certain  cases,  a  resolution 
might  do  the  trick  but  never  use  the  petition 
method. 

4  Take  an  active  part  In  the  political 
party  of  your  choice 

When  you  have  been  active  in  helping  to 
elect  a  candidate  to  public  ofBce  you  won't 


own    him    but   your   opinion   will   certainly 
carry  more  weight  with  him. 

6  Before  you  make  any  attonpta  to  exert 
any  influence  In  presenting  a  viewpoint  to 
anyone,  be  sure  you  have  read  widely  and 
Intelligently  on  the  subject  on  both  sides 
of  the  lasue 

Wonmn's  role  In  our  changing  world  In 
our  Nation  today  Is  one  of  tremeiuloua  re- 
sponsibility Tti's  special  and  significant 
contribution  that  women  have  made  in  the 
pa.st  lis  citizens  of  the  world  have  certainly 
srrved  to  prove  that  we  have  special  and 
unU]ue  contributions  to  make  to  the  future. 

And  I  would  like  to  reemphaslsa  one  last 
point  When  you  harness  the  new  awareneaa 
and  the  knowledge  that  American  women 
have  today  to  political  activity,  you  have  a 
great  national  force  to  be  reckooau  with 
Women  do  not  know  their  own  power  yet 
But.  It  Is  there  This  means  that,  used  cor- 
rectly, this  great  strength  could  be  the 
deciding  factor  on  what  happens  to  America 
m  the  future  and  In  the  world  quite  posalbly 
since  we  are  a  leader  of  the  free  world  com- 
munity. 

Ponder  this  carefully  Because  If  women 
fa.l  to  use  this  actiu.l  and  potential  strength 
by  doing  nothing,  then  women  might,  In  the 
course  of  history,  have  to  accept  the  terrible 
rest)onslblllty  for  the  collapse  o:  the  free 
world  and  Its  philosophies.  Women  have  a 
griMt  M.ike  In  protecting  America  and  the 
American  way  of  life  for  their  families.  They 
have  a  great  resp<jnslblllty  to  assume  the 
task  of  persuading  other  women  to  Join  them 
In  the  battle 

The  greatness  of  this  Nation  Is  still  In  the 
Independent  and  self-reliant  Individual  cltl- 
aen.  and  It  may  well  be  that  we  are  the 
l.iiit  bastion,  the  last  hope,  to  protect  this 
for  ourselves  and  the  world. 

Thank  you 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WKDNKsruY,  May  16,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DX>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  7;  12:  Therefore  whatsoever 
ye  luould  that  men  shovJd  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  $o  to  them. 

O  Thou,  who  hast  the  wisdom  to  guide 
and  the  power  to  help,  flU  us  with  a 
sincere  and  deep  concern  that  the  Golden 
Rule  must  be  one  of  posltiTe  action  aiKl 
practical  application  in  onr  relation- 
ships to  aH  the  members  of  the  human 
family. 

Grant  that  in  thought,  word,  and  deed 
we  may  be  the  followers  ot  the  great 
Teacher  who  gave  as  this  rule  and  pro- 
claimed it  as  one  of  the  royal  laws  of 
Mfe  which  we  should  discipline  our- 
selves to  obey. 

We  humbly  confess  that  we  find  It  very 
di£Qcult  to  accept  and  apply  this  prin- 
ciple of  conduct,  but  we  1um>w  that  by 
Thy  grace  in  our  hearts  we  can  manifest 
and  maintain  its  splendor  and  strength. 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Master.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 
Mr.    BATTIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
nnanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext^'nd  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentlcman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent scandal  concerning  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Billle  Sol  Estes 
matter  is  but  one  example  of  the  high- 
handed attitude  of  the  Department  in 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  not  only  the 
taxpiayer  but  also  elected  officials  in  gov- 
ernment. The  faith  that  the  farmers 
have  had  in  the  past  in  the  Department 
has  been  shattered  by  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  call  for  a 
cjuick  and  thorough  Investigation  of 
abuses. 

To  begin  with,  on  March  fl.  1962.  three 
elected  members  of  ihe  Glacier  County 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Cotiserva- 
tion  Committee  were  suspended  by  the 
politically  appointed  State  ASCS  chair- 
man because  they  refused  to  issue  notice 
as  directed  by  the  State  on  what  they 
felt  was  an  erroneous  productivity  index 
for  their  county.  Under  ilie  law  these 
same  three  men  weie  required  to  appeal 
their  case  to  the  same  txidy  that  had  sus- 
pended them  and  could  take  a  direct  ap- 
peal from  there  to  a  Mr.  Emery  E 
Jacobs,  who  at  that  time  was  in  charge 
of  the  ASCS  office  here  in  Washington 
Mr.  Jacobs,  as  you  know,  resigned  his 
position  and  re/used  to  appear  before  a 
Texas  board  of  iaquiry  involving  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  mat- 
ter. This  arbitrary  action,  apparently 
condoned  by  Kreeman,  is  tangible  evi- 


dence that  this  administration  is  going 
to  u.se  every  ounce  of  control  It  can  get 
ret;ardless  of  its  effects  on  the  processes 
of  democracy  or  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  involved 

Shortly  we  will  be  asked  to  consider 
farm  legislation  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  which  will  give  even  more  power 
and  control  to  the  Department.  It  will 
he  difficult  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  view  this  legislation  with  any- 
thing but  skepticism,  for  the  same  peo- 
ple who  are  now  charged  with  the 
wiDngdoing  will  be  the  ones  who  would 
administer  the  program. 

In  fairness  to  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  have 
done  nothing  wrong  and  who  have  tried 
to  administer  the  programs  according  to 
the  law  without  favoritism,  we  owe  a 
special  duty  to  seek  out  the  culprits,  if 
any  there  be.  and  clear  the  name  of  a 
Department  that  this  year  will  celebrate 
Its  100th  anniversary. 

I  would  urge  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  call  an  imme- 
diate investigation  using  its  full  power 
of  subpena  and  clear  up  the  mess  that 
Is  now  rocking  the  Nation.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  urge  that  he  hold  hearings 
on  a  bill  that  I  introduced  that  would 
require  fair  hearings,  written  charges, 
and  follow  established  rules  of  evidence 
as  well  as  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  law, 
now  all  absent  from  the  procedure  on 
dismissing    elected   county   otSclals. 

It  is  time  to  act  now.  rather  than  let 
time  cast  more  doubt  and  suspicion  up- 
on the  operation  of  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay 
further. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
5  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  moved 
from  Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and 
Nebraska  to  Billie  Sol  Estes  in  Texas  last 
year.  I  have  made  inquiry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  what 
amounts  feed  grains  may  have  moved 
into  these  same  channels. 

There  has  already  been  a  substantial 
loss  of  faith  by  the  American  people  in 
the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  E&les  case.  If  the  House  will 
not  Live  up  to  its  responsibility  to  investi- 
gate this  matter,  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  the  House,  too.  will  suffer  a  similar 
loss  of  faith  by  our  constituents. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  atti- 
tude in  attempting  to  cover  up  this  mess 
has  taken  on  the  dimensions  of  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  follow  this  dubious  attitude 
and  aid  and  abet  In  putting  the  lid  on 
the  Estes  case?     I  fervently  hope  not. 

"Operation  Uncover,"  according  to  its 
director,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
Representative  Bob  Dole,  will  continue 
until  the  House  launches  a  full-scale 
investigation  of  Its  own. 


DR.  H.  TRKNDLEY  DEAN 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  exterid  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  generations 
of  Americans  and  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  owe  much  to  a  man  for 
whom  funeral  services  are  being  held  to- 
day. As  I  address  this  House,  services 
are  being  conducted  in  St  Xavier 
Church  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  Dr.  H. 
Trendley  Dean. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  the  Record 
of  this  Congress  carry  to  posterity  recog- 
nition of  Dr.  Dean's  service  to  mankind. 

Dr.  I>ean.  a  world  authority  on  dental 
research,  will  always  be  remembered  for 
his  pioneer  research  on  the  effects  of  add- 
ing fluoride  to  water.  He  is  credited  with 
determining  that  fluoridation  helps  pre- 
vent tooth  decay. 

Dr.  Dean  was  the  first  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Health.  He 
was  the  first  dentist  elected  to  member- 
ship into  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  into  the  American  Epi- 
demiological Society.  He  wais  the  first 
American  dentist  to  be  made  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Finnish  Dental 
Society. 

Dr.  Dean  pioneered  in  fluoridation 
studies  in  the  early  1930's  when  he  was 
with  the  U.S.  Health  Service.  In  the 
1940's  Dr.  Dean  and  his  associates  estab- 
lished a  chemical  formula  to  determine 
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the  amount  of  fluoride  to  be  used  in 
water  to  check  tooth  decay.  For  his 
studies  in  this  field.  Dr.  Dean  received 
numerous  honors,  some  never  before  ac- 
corded to  a  dentist. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Dean  was  a  native  of  my  home 
community  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.  He 
was  born  there  69  years  ago.  He  re- 
ceived elementary  education  in  East  8t. 
Louis  parochial  schools.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  St.  Louis  Academy,  a  high  school 
branch  of  St.  Louis  University  from 
which  he  received  his  dental  degree  in 
1916. 

After  several  years  of  private  practice 
in  Wood  River,  HI.,  another  community 
in  the  24th  Congressional  District,  Dr. 
Dean  Joined  the  Public  Health  Service 
In  1921.  He  remained  with  the  Service 
until  his  retirement  in  1953,  except  for 
a  period  when  he  was  detailed  to  the 
Army  as  a  dental  expert.  He  became 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  when  it  was  founded  in 
1948. 

He  had  served  as  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Mihtary 
Dental  Surgeons;  was  vice  president 
from  the  United  States  of  the  Federation 
Dentalre  Internationale,  and  had  served 
on  many  committees  of  the  American 
Dental  Association.  He  had  retired  to 
private  life  in  1959  after  serving  in  a 
responsible  position  with  the  American 
Dental  Health  Association  and  was  resid- 
ing In  Evanston,  111.,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  Sunday  morning.  May  13. 

To  his  wife.  Ruth;  to  his  three  daugh- 
ters, and  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rosalie 
Trendley  Dean,  I  extend  my  most 
sincere  sympathy  In  their  great  loss. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
nauies: 

[Roll   No.    88] 

Addonlzlo  Granahan  Nygaard 

Asplnall  Grant  Powell 

Ayrea  Oubaer  Rains 

Bates  Hagan,  Oa.  Reece 

Blltch  BaU  Riley 

Bonner  Henderson  Roberts,  Ala. 

Boykln  Roeven  St.  Oeorge 

Brewster  Hoffman,  Ifich.Saund 

Buckley  Koran  Scott 

Cannon  Huddleston  Selden 

Collier  Johnson.  Md.  Sheppard 

Curtis,  Maes.      Jones,  Ala.  Slbal 

Dowdy  Keama  Smith,  Miss. 

Dumo  Kltchln  Spence 

Fascell  Kornegay  Steed 

Fenton  Kowalakl  Stubblefleld 

Flood  Lennon  Weaver 

Fogarty  Mason  Whltten 

Fulton  Merrow  Wlckersham 

OaTln  lUlliken  Yates 

Doodling  Murray  Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  373 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Mr.  ANDERSEN  Of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEABCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AJTDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  had  never  known  or  seen  Mr. 
B.  Sol  Estes  until  the  day  in  January 
1962  when  he  came  into  my  office.  He 
mentioned  his  close  friendship  with 
other  Congressmen  and  Senators  and 
also  stated  that  through  his  position  on 
the  National  Advisory  Cotton  Board,  he 
had  recently  become  acquainted  with  my 
former  administrative  assistant,  Mr. 
William  E  Morris,  at  USDA  meetings 
held  in  Texas. 

He  expressed  interest  in  the  potentiali- 
ties of  a  coal  mine  which  is  located  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  is  owned  by 
my  brother,  myself,  relatives  and  friends. 

I  had  no  reason  to  believe  at  that  time 
that  Mr.  Estes  was  other  thai  a  highly 
respected  businessman,  interested  In  a 
good  investment.  He  asked  if  any  of 
the  stock  of  Coal,  Inc.,  was  available  and 
that  day  I  sold  to  him  15  shares  at  the 
par  value  of  $100  per  share  for  which  he 
later  sent  me  his  check.  He  informed 
me  that  he  would  be  interested  in  secin-- 
ing  more  stock  whenev^  available  in 
this  very  promising  enterprise.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  conversation,  25  additional 
shares  were  sold  to  Mr.  Estes  in  March. 
He  requested  that  the  40  shares  be  held 
until  such  time  as  he  would  advise  me 
as  to  whom  they  should  be  transferred. 
These  shares  are  now  being  held  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  request. 

I  want  the  record  straight  and  clear- 
ly understood  that  my  sale  of  coal  stock 
to  Mr.  Estes  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
in  any  way  with  his  other  affairs.  At 
no  time  have  I  accepted  any  favors  of 
him  or  has  he  asked  any  of  me.  Nor 
have  I  accepted  a  dime  of  money  at  any 
time  except,  of  course,  for  the  coal  stock, 
every  cent  of  which  went  to  Coal,  Inc., 
for  the  purchase  of  the  40  shares. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15. 1962,  the  Hon- 
orable Frkd  ScHWEifGBL  announced  he 
was  Introducing  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  complete  investigation  by  an  Impartial 
bipartisan  House  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate the  Estes  Case.  During  his  speech 
on  May  15  on  the  floor,  I  concurred  with 
him  in  the  following  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  in  wholeheartedly  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  and  the  course  of  action  he 
proposes  should  be  followed. 


REGULATION  OP  SCHOOL  TRANS- 
PORTATION FARES  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  the  passage  of 
the  bUl,  S.  1745. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  Uie  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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The  question  waa  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Okoss)  there 
were — ayes  140.  noes  57. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Ifl  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
forty-three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CORNERSTONE  LAYING  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL HOUSE  OPPICE  BUILD- 
INO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  cornerstone  of  the 
additional  House  Office  Building,  desig- 
nated In  House  Joint  Resolution  711  as 
the  "Raybiun  House  Office  Building," 
will  be  laid  on  Thursday  morning. 
May  24.  1962.  at  10:30  o'clock,  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  building  located 
at  South  Capitol  Street  and  Independ- 
ence Avenue.  Formal  ceremonies,  in 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  will 
participate,  will  be  held  on  this  occasion. 
The  House  Office  Building  Commission, 
under  whose  direction  the  building  is 
being  constructed,  requests  that  I  extend 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  cornerstone  laying. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
1  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAPPROVING  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OP  1962 — OFFICE  OP 
SCIE2*CE  AND  TECHNOLOGY- 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  tqr  th^  considera- 
tion of  House  Resolution  595,  disapprov- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Hoiise  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  595.  with 
Mr.  Cook  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  of  Thursday. 
May  10.  1962.  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith  ]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Riehlman]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr   Smith!. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reorganization 
plan  submitted  in  accordance  with  the 
Reorganization  Act.  Under  that  act,  as 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
unless  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
disapproves  of  the  plan  by  resolution 
within  a  specified  time,  the  plan  goes 
imo  effect.  This  resolqtion  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentlem^  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson).  A  "rto"  vote  upon  the 
resolution  means  that  the  plan  would 
go  into  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  held  hearings  upon 
this  reorganization  plan.  I  believe  It 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  reorganization  plan 
should  go  Into  effect.  This  is  brought 
before  the  Members  of  the  House  in  or- 
der that  the  Members  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  upon  whether  they 
think  the  plan  should  go  Into  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  fiscal  1963  we  will 
spend  an  estimated  $12,365,300,000  for 
research  and  development.  That  figure 
represents  $1  out  of  every  $8  that  the 
taxpayers  pay  In  this  country.  This 
amount  goes  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  we  all  know  that  prog- 
ress depends  upon  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  fact  has  t)een  acknowledged 
by  the  Congress  for  several  years,  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  increased  these 
appropriations.  This  appropriation  of 
$12,365  million  for  fiscal  1963  is  $2,122,- 
600,000  more  than  It  was  In  the  previous 
year 

So  our  Government  is  now  sp>ending 
two-thirds  of  all  the  money  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Two-thirds  of  this  is  In  contracts 
with  private  Industry.  Ten  percent  of 
it  is  grants  and  contracts  to  universi- 
ties and  institutions  and  20  percent  goes 
to  Government  scientists  who  are  work- 
ins  at  Government  facilities.  While  the 
number  of  scientists  and  engineers  has 
Increased  about  50  percent  In  the  last 
6  years,  we  still  have  a  great  shortage. 
All  these  facts  together  indicate  that 
duplication  Just  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
this  area  of  research  and  development 
at  this  time.  Duplication,  of  course.  Is 
a  waste  of  money.  It  also  means  that 
there  are  less  leads  that  can  be  followed 
with  the  money  we  have  spent.  It  also 
means  that  we  would  waste  badly  needed 
scientists.  It  means  that  the  result 
would  be  that  the  Government  would  be 
competing  against  itself.  And  yet  we 
know  that  there  Is  a  lot  of  duplication 
In  this  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 


One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
duplications  I  think  occurred  when  the 
Thor  and  Jupiter  missiles  were  procured 
at  the  same  time  by  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiriKLD]  Is  on  the  floor. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
on  Military  Operations.  He  has  investi- 
gated this  sort  of  thing  several  times  and 
can  give  you  specific  instances  of  dupli- 
cation that  were  very  costly  not  dnly  to 
the  taxpayers  but  in  terms  of  wasting  the 
scientists  and  engineers  In  this  coimtry. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Di.viCiLLi  appeared  before  our  committee 
and  also  gave  us  examples  of  duplication 
concerning  weather  projects.  Duplica- 
tion and  the  use  of  low -priority  projects. 
while  more  Important  ones  are  passed 
up.  results  from  research  being  spread 
throughout  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  on  the  same  level  with- 
out enough  coordination  among  the  vari- 
ous research  projects.  This  lack  of 
coordination,  of  course,  needs  to  be  over- 
come and  to  overcome  It  we  have  to  do 
something  to  establish  some  kind  of 
small  office  on  a  higher  level  through 
which  all  these  projects  can  be  sifted 
and  through  which  they  can  be  coordi- 
nated. 

There  are  two  ways  to  do  this.  One 
is  to  establish  a  whole  new  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology.  This  has 
been  under  consideration  by  people  both 
In  and  out  of  the  Govermnent  for  many 
years.  Of  course,  the  other  idea  Is  to 
have  a  small  office  at  the  White  House 
level  than  can  coordinate  these  various 
projects.  It  has  been  determined  that 
the  latter  route  would  t>e  the  best  and 
that  a  small  office  in  the  White  House 
could  evaluate  these  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  They  could  choose 
between  the  comp>etlng  programs  and 
recommend  the  cancellation  of  those 
programs  that  are  no  longer  practical 
or  feasible.  They  do  know  that  there 
are  certain  advantages  to  leaving  these 
research  projects  In  the  various  depart- 
ments rather  than  pulling  them  out  and 
trying  to  pull  them  all  together. 

After  much  study  It  was  determined 
that  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  through 
a  reorganization.  The  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  that  would  be  created 
under  this  reorganization  plan  would  be 
established  largely  by  shifting  personnel 
and  functions  from  other  existing  agen- 
cies or  groups  at  the  present  time.  It 
would  provide  for  a  Director  and  a  Dep- 
uty who  would  work  only  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  so 
there  would  he  no  conflict  of  Interest. 
The  Presidents  Special  Assistant  for 
Science  would  no  longer  be  used  and  that 
staff  that  he  has  now  could  be  used  for 
this  new  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
this  new  Office. 

The  budget  would  be  expected  to  re- 
main approximately  the  same  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  The  budget  at  the 
present  time  for  this  purpose  is  $700,000 
of  which  $100,000  Is  used  for  the  Advisory 
Committee  Most  of  the  balance  of  the 
$600,000,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  used  for 
travel  and  subsistence  for  consultants 
and  advisers  and  per  diem;  so  the  cost, 
it  is  stated,  would  be  about  the  same. 
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It  is  the  stated  view  of  the  executive 
branch  that  this  kind  of  office  can  per- 
form best  by  remaining  small,  so  It  is 
expected  that  while  the  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  will  probably  go 
up  year  after  year  as  the  Congress  con- 
tinues that  operation,  still  this  particular 
Office  we  are  dealing  with  here  today 
will  probably  be  expected  to  remain 
small. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  resolution  so 
the  plan  can  go  Into  effect. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  House  Resolu- 
tion 595  to  disapprove  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2.  Therefore.  I  support  the 
provisions  included  in  this  plan  and  feel 
it  should  be  approved  by  the  House. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  interest 
in  research  and  development  in  most 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  has  advanced 
tremendously. 

The  sums  of  money  expended  for  this 
puiTXJse,  as  stated  in  the  report,  have 
now  reached  approximately  $12,365  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1963. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.]  Seventy-nine 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  89] 

Addontrlo  Fulton  Powell 

Andrew*  Oavln  Rains 

Aniuso  GrAcaliAn  Reece 

Aabley  Grant  Relfel 

Anplnall  Gubser  RUcy 

Ayrea  Hall  Roberts.  Ala. 

Baker  Hubert  Ryan.  Ulcb. 

Bates  Henderson  St.  George 

Belcher  Hocven  Saund 

Bolllnf  Hoffman.  Mich.  Scott 

Bonner  Horan  Selden 

Boy  kin  Huddleaton  Sbeppard 

Brewster  Hull  Smith,  Calif, 

Buckley  Johnson.  Md.  Smith,  Miss. 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Jones.  Ala.  Steed 

Cblperfteld  Kearns  Btubblefleld 

Collier  Keogh  Te«gue.  Calif. 

Cunningham      King.  Utah  Thompeon,  La. 

Curtis.  Mass.       Kltchln  Thompson,  N.J. 

Daddario  Knox  Utt 

Dent  Kornegay  Weaver 

Diggs  Lennon  Westland 

Dowdy  MalUlard  Wbltten 

Durno  Mason  Wlckersham 

Evlns  Merrow  Wldnall 

Fallon  Mlli:ken  Williams 

PasceU  Moulder  Wlnstead 

Fentoa  Murray  Yates 

Flood  Nedzl  Zelenko 

Fogarty  OUara,  Mich. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cook,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  595,  disapproving  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  2  of  1962— OfHce 
of  Science  and  Technology,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation — and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  347  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  of  the  quorum  call.  I  had  made 


a  statement  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  agencies  of  Grovem- 
ment  with  respect  to  research  and  de- 
velopments which  amounts  to  $12,365 
million  for  fiscal  1963. 

With  this  amount  of  money  being 
spent,  there  is  certainly  ample  opportu- 
nity for  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
activities  within  the  agencies  of  our 
Government. 

My  inter  st.  of  course,  has  increased 
in  this  field  during  the  past  4  years  be- 
cause of  my  assignment  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee. 

The  need  for  a  very  close  and  con- 
structive appraisal  of  these  different 
projects  is  vital  at  this  time. 

If  the  new  DfiQce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Is  created  under  this  plan,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Director 
would  have  ample  authority  to  evaluate 
and  recommend  coordination  of  Federal 
activities  in  basic  technology  and  devel- 
opmental science  both  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  civilian  agencies. 

It  should  bring  about  a  more  efficient 
and  economical  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
new  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
with  qualified  personnel,  could  bring 
about  substantial  savings  in  these  most 
important  projects. 

This,  however,  can  only  be  accom- 
plished, in  my  opinion,  if  the  person 
chosen  for  the  position  of  Director  has 
a  broad  background  in  managerial  abil- 
ity and  surrounds  himself  with  qualified 
personnel  so  as  to  attain  the  desired 
results  suggested  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  author  of  House  Reso- 
lution 595,  I  have  taken  this  time  in  or- 
der to  make  my  position  clear  on  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1962. 

When  I  Introduced  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  President's  Reorgani- 
sation Plan  No.  2  of  1962, 1  stated  at  the 
time  that  my  purpose  was  purely  tech- 
nical and  that  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  express  a  position  for  or  against  the 
plan  at  that  time.  My  resolution  was 
introduced  to  set  in  motion  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  enable  the  House 
to  vote  on  this  matter  of  vital  signifi- 
cance. Under  the  act,  a  reorganization 
plan  becomes  law  unless  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  is  passed  by  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  within  a  prescribed  60-day 
period. 

I  expressed  the  hope  at  the  time  that 
the  appropriate  committee  would  study 
the  plan  in  detail  and  report  its  findings 
to  the  House  so  that  each  member  might 
exercise  an  informed  Judgment  in  the 
vote  or  votes  affecting  this  matter.  Gov- 
ernment programs  in  science  and  tech- 
ncdogy  are  so  dosely  connected  with  oar 
national  security  and  general  welfare 
that  any  plan  of  reorganizing  such  pro- 
grams should  be  tJioroughly  studied  by 
the  Congress  before  approving  or  dis- 
approving than.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Chairman  Dawson,  of  the  Cwn- 


mittee  on  Government  Operations,  con- 
vened his  Subccmmiittee  on  Executive 
and  Legislative  Reorganization  and  I 
feel  the  subject  was  adequately  explored. 
Other  speakers  this  afternoon  have 
emphasized  that  the  impact  of  science 
and  technology  on  us  and  on  oiu"  Gov- 
ernment is  everywhere  in  evidence. 
Federal  programs  in  these  fields  have  an 
incalculable  effect  on  om*  institutions. 
Effective  use  of  our  resources  requires 
coordination  of  these  efforts  and  the 
vast  cost  involved  points  up  the  need  to 
coordinate  the  Federal  activities  in  this 
field. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  was  Mr.  Elmer 
B.  Staats,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  He  testified  as  to  the 
phenomenal  rate  of  Increase  in  Federal 
expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. They  were  something  like  $100 
million  per  year  in  the  late  1930's.  They 
are  now,  or  will  be  in  fiscal  1963  at  the 
rate  of  $12.3  billion  per  year.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  which  I  put  to  Mr. 
Staats,  he  testified  that  the  net  increase 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  Elxecutive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  as  a  result  of  the 
implementation  of  this  plan  would  be 
in  the  order  of  $100,000  to  $150,000.  I 
must  confess  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  I  would  have  been  happier 
if  he  had  answered  by  saying  that  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
the  Office  in  the  present  budget,  which  I 
think  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $700,000 
for  the  President's  adviser  on  scientific 
affairs,  and  the  other  Presidential  ad- 
visory committees  on  scientific  matters, 
but  I  was  reassured  by  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Staats  that  the  saving  in 
the  various  agencies  carrying  out  the 
research  and  development  scientific  pro- 
grams would  more  than  offset  the  in- 
creased expenditures^  of  the  Executive 
Office.  The  savings  are  expected  to  re- 
sult from  Uie  critical  review  of  these 
programs,  and  from  the  elimination  of 
duplication,  and  to  eliminate  complete- 
ly, we  would  hope,  those  programs  which 
are  without  promise  or  without  poten- 
tial. 

I  think  that  when  viewed  against  a 
total  annual  expenditure  today  of  about 
$12.3  billion,  $100,000  a  year  devoted  to 
effectively  coordinating  such  vast  ex- 
penditures would  appear  to  be  money 
well  spent  and  will  probably  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  should  point 
out  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  without  exception  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  testified  In  favor 
of  the  plan.  I  think  you  are  familiar 
with  what  it  would  do,  namely:  establish 
an  OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology  as 
a  new  unit  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  on  roughly  the  same  basis 
as  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  This  would  provide  the 
President  with  a  permanent  staff  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  him  on  matters  of  na- 
tional policy  affected  by  or  pertaining 
to  science  and  technology. 

The  policymaking  function  in  the 
broad  general  field  of  adence  and  tech- 
nology would  be  transferred  to  him  from 
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the  National  Science  Foundation.  Part 
n  of  the  plan  will  provide  for  a  reor- 
ganization within  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  strengthen  it  administra- 
tively. The  reorganization  does  not 
contemplate  any  significant  change  in 
the  ba5lc  mission  and  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  I  might 
point  out  that  was  very  forcefully 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  on  this  plan. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
like  to  be  permitted  what  might  perhaps 
be  CAlled  a  tangential  digression,  but  I 
saw  a  UPI  dispatch  yesterday  which  ap- 
peared. I  think,  in  the  Washington  Post 
where  President  Kennedy  was  reported 
as  telling  the  conference  of  mayors  at 
Miami  Beach,  via  telephone,  that  the 
country  and  Congress  will  come  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  a  Federal  IDepart- 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 
The  story  continued: 

Thfl  President  told  the  nutyors'  gathering 
that  he  tMllevee  iirtMm  areae  and  the  coun- 
try suffered  a  setback  when  Congress  turned 
down  the  proposed  Urban  Affairs  Depart- 
ment. But  he  said  he  believed  the  country 
and  the  Congress  will  realize  the  necessity 
for  organlBlng  "those  departments  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  which  are  concerned 
with  urban  affairs.  In  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide mazlmvun  service  to  our  people." 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  re- 
call the  testimony  that  was  given  at  the 
time  we  were  considering  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1962  which  would  have 
created  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  The  testimony  at  that 
time  was  that  the  administration  was 
not  satisfied  with  any  coordination  of 
urban  affairs  at  any  level  below  that  of 
Cabinet  rank  and  was  not  Interested  in 
any  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  as  a  unit 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Now  I  note  In  the  President's 
message  of  March  29.  1962,  transmitting 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1962.  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  "being 
at  the  same  organizational  level  as  other 
agencies  cannot  satisfactorily  coordi- 
nate Federal  science  policy  or  evaluate 
programs  of  other  agencies.  Science 
policies,  transcending  agency  lines,  need 
to  be  coordinated  and  shaped  at  the 
level  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, drawing  upon  many  resources 
both  within  and  outside  of  Government. 
Similarly,  staff  efforts  at  that  higher 
level  are  required  for  the  evaluation  of 
Government  programs  In  science  and 
technology. " 

This  was  the  very  argximent  that  was 
advanced  earlier  this  year  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.  Now  it  would 
seem  from  the  President's  own  message 
on  this  particular  plan  that  policies  and 
problems  transcending  agency  lines  can 
be  shaped  and  coordinated  by  an  office 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore.  In  conclusion, 
somewhat  ironic  that  the  President 
In  advancing  a  persuasive  argimient 
for  an  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology presents  an  argument  against 
organizing  urban  functions  at  a  de- 
partment level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  shall 
vote  "nay"  on  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval because  I  shoiUd  hope  that  as 
measured  agidnat  the  additional  ex- 
penditure called  for  under  this  plan  we 


would  be  able  to  achieve  some  of  the 
enormous  savings  that  probably  can  be 
achieved  by  better  coordination,  better 
evaluation,  better  screening  of  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  car- 
ried on  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  science  and  technology. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1962  providing 
for  important  changes  in  this  Nation's 
administrative  arrangements  in  the  area 
of  science  and  technology.  Thanks  to 
the  Introduction  of  House  Resolution  595. 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  ren- 
der an  explicit  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposal.  It  Is  wise  and  fitting  for 
the  Congress  to  do  so  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  this  body  will 
give  appropriate  attention  to  a  measure 
of  such  far-reaching  significance.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  continuing  problems  of 
governmental  organization  in  this  com- 
plex field.  Having  studied  the  proposed 
reorganization.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  considerations  which  have 
led  me  to  support  the  President's  plan. 

There  has  been  a  growing  realization 
of  the  need  for  improvements  in  Federal 
organization  to  handle  the  vast  scientific 
operations  of  the  Nation.  Now  that  we 
are  confronted  with  a  specific  plan  to 
meet  some  of  the  present  adminustratlve 
deficiencies,  the  essential  question  is 
whether,  of  the  possible  alternatives,  the 
creation  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  is  the  most  desirable.  While 
we  are  about  the  business  of  reorganizing 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the  in- 
creased burdens  of  scientific  policy. 
would  other  changes  be  preferable? 

Among  the  alternative  approaches 
which  we  might  consider.  I  should  like 
to  mention  two  principal  examples. 
F*lrst  of  all.  we  could  raise  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  the  level,  say. 
of  an  independent  agency  such  as  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. At  the  time  of  Its  eleva- 
tion, we  could  also  strengthen  Its  powers 
of  supervision  in  order  to  enable  It  to 
provide  more  affirmative  leadership  of 
the  Nations  scentific  community  that  it 
has  given  in  Its  customary  advisory  role. 
Such  a  device  would  perhaps  meet  one 
of  the  problems  which  the  President  has 
cited,  namely,  the  difficulty  an  agency  at 
the  Foundation's  level  has  in  attempting 
to  influence  the  scientific  operations  of 
orgamzations  more  highly  placed  in  the 
Government. 

The  Foundation  has  in  the  past, 
properly.  I  believe,  tended  to  view  itself 
as  primarily  concerned  with  the  promo- 
tion of  basic  research  in  the  United 
States  and  has  taken  a  restrictive  view 
of  its  role  in  coordinating  the  research 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
industry,  and  universities.     In  the  exe- 


cution of  its  fundamental  task  the 
Foundation  has  performed  extremely 
well,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  assert 
great  influence  in  the  rambling  acien- 
tlfic  operations  of  other  governmental 
agencies.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  for 
instance,  for  NSF  to  exert  strong  leader- 
ship in  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  For  these  and  »»>w11ar  rea- 
sons, the  Foundation  agrees  with  the 
President's  recommendation  that  the  co- 
ordinating functions  be  placed  at  a 
higher  level  in  the  executive  branch. 

Should  we  attempt  to  satisfy  our  needs 
by  elevating  the  Foundation  itself  and 
giving  greater  emphasis  to  its  role  as  co- 
ordinator, we  would  almost  inevitably 
detract  from  the  fine  Job  it  has  done  in 
the  promotion  and  oversight  of  basic  re- 
search. Indeed,  we  should  very  likely 
have  to  create  another  organization  in 
order  to  take  over  the  functions  which 
the  Foundation  has  performed  so  well. 
It  seems  more  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
encourage  the  Foundation  to  continue  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  basic  scientiflc  re- 
search and  to  seek  some  other  means  of 
improving  scientific  and  technological 
coordination. 

A  second  suggestion  often  advanced 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Proposals  of  this  sort  date  back 
well  into  the  19th  century.  There  are  a 
number  of  factors  which  make  such  an 
idea  unattractive. 

To  begin  with,  science  and  technology 
are  tools  of  virtually  every  department 
of  Government  and  any  attempt  to  seg- 
regate them  into  a  new  department  is 
likely  to  be  most  disruptive  of  existing 
operations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pre- 
vent such  a  department's  Jurisdiction 
from  cutting  across  the  activities  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment This  transversal  character  of  the 
proposed  department's  role  indicates 
that  the  distinctive  nature  of  its  proposed 
activities  is  unsuitable  for  another  Cabi- 
net department.  Futhermore.  creation 
of  such  an  agency  would  add  yet  another 
pressure  point  on  an  already  harassed 
Chief  Executive. 

The  essential  need  Is  for  adequate  co- 
ordination. This  is  basically  a  staff 
function  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  would  be  particularly  well  exe- 
cuted by  another  line  agency  at  the 
Cabinet  level 

These  and  similar  considerations  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President's 
plan  is  preferable  to  the  principal  alter- 
natives which  have  been  proposed.  The 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  as  a  staff  agency  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
seems  likely  to  be  a  better  Instrument  to 
Impose  order  and  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  waste  within  our  scientific  ef- 
fort than  either  a  Department  of  Science 
or  a  revamped  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion. 

One  might  criticize  the  nebulous  trans- 
fer of  open-ended  powers  to  the  Director 
of  the  new  Office.  The  Budget  Bureau 
has  informed  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  that  It  proposes 
to  define  the  Director's  powers  as  the 
need  arises.  As  the  plan  stands  now,  the 
Director  would  obtain  so  much  of  the 
functions  conferred  upon  the  National 
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Science  Foundation  as  will  enable  the 
Director  to  advise  and  assist  the  Presi- 
dent In  achieving  coordinated  Federal 
policies  for  the  promotion  of  basic  re- 
search and  education  in  the  sciences 
and  the  authority  to  evaluate  scientific 
research  programs  undertaken  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  may  prefer  a  more  precise  enu- 
meration to  this  blanket  description  of 
powers  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
even  the  Constitution  relies  in  large  part 
on  implied  powers  to  meet  changing  cir- 
cumstances. We  cannot  reject  such  a 
practice  out  of  hand,  for  there  Is  no 
more  rapidly  changing  environment  in 
which  policymakers  must  work  than  that 
of  science  and  technology. 

As  in  all  cases  of  delegated  power,  the 
Congress  must  exercise  continuing  sur- 
veillance over  the  new  Office  to  make 
certain  that  the  flexibility  of  the  law  Is 
not  treated  as  a  franchise  for  irrespon- 
sible bureaucratic  aggrandizement.  At 
present  there  seems  little  danger  that 
the  broad  authority  proposed  for  the 
Office  will  be  abused.  Indeed  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  Office  will  remain  a  small 
body,  with  a  staff  not  significantly  larger 
than  the  present  office  of  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Science.  Congress 
and  the  Executive  must  cooperate  to 
guarantee  that  the  Office  functions  in 
the  desired  manner. 

The  success  of  the  new  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  Nation,  primarily  in  the  more 
efficient  utilization  of  our  scientiflc  re- 
sources. It  will.  I  believe,  enable  us  to 
save  considerable  sums  now  being  wasted 
in  ill -conceived  or  duplicate  projects, 
and  to  pursue  more  economically  those 
programs  of  greatest  importance.  I 
therefore  urge  the  House  to  register 
its  strong  approval  of  the  President's  ad- 
mirable effort  to  improve  our  scientiflc 
organization.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions that  the  motion  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1962  not  pass 
is  worthy  of  our  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I 
could  share  the  optimism  of  some  Mem- 
bers here  today  that  the  creation  of  this 
new  Office  with  pretty  high  salaries,  and 
this  IS  apparently  only  the  start,  will 
result  in  savings  with  respect  to  research 
and  development.  I  wish  I  could  believe 
that.  As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
just  stated,  in  a  period  of  10  years  the 
Government  has  gone  from  the  expend- 
iture of  $100  mUlion  for  research  and 
development  to  some  $12,300  million. 

I  frankly  say  I  do  not  know  at  this 
point  how  I  will  vote  on  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  I  have  consistently  opposed 
the  creation  of  more  bureau  and  agencies 
in  the  Government. 

I  recall  last  year  when  we  had  the  dis- 
armament deal  before  us.  We  were  then 
.spending  approximately  $1  million  a  year 
for  a  staff  on  disarmament.  But  along 
came  a  bill  to  set  up  a  permanent 
full-fledged  agency,  with  the  authority 
to  build  laboratories  and  hire  scientific 
and  professional  people,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $10  mil- 
lion.   I  voted  against  that  proposal,  and 


I  am  sure  there  have  been  no  fruits  what- 
ever from  this  ten-times-over  Increased 
expenditure  for  discussing  disarmament 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  seeing  5,000  or 
6,000  U.S.  troops  moved  into  Thailand. 
I  might  say  as  an  aside  that  I  am 
much  Interested  in  the  fact  that  I 
have  not  found,  since  this  movement  of 
troops  started  into  Thailand  a  single 
headline  or  news  story  sasang  that  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  or  any  other  cpuntry  in  the 
world  Is  prepared  to  send  even  one  soli- 
tary combat  soldier  In  to  help  us.  And 
where  Is  that  wonderful  United  Nations, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  against  aggres- 
sion? Where  does  it  stand  today?  Is  the 
United  Nations,  which  we  have  spoon- 
fed to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions, 
about  to  take  any  action  other  than 
talk.  Are  any  of  the  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations  showing  any  evi- 
dence that  they  are  ready  to  send  troops 
to  help  contain  communism  In  southeast 
Asia?  Is  any  member  of  SEATO,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization, 
about  to  contribute  any  troopts?  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Philippines  are 
members  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  but  I  do  not  hear  any  re- 
port that  help  is  on  the  way  from  that 
quarter.  Yes,  where  are  all  those  "free 
world  friends"  about  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much? 

But  to  get  back  to  this  reorganization 
plan,  provision  is  made  for  a  director 
at  $22,500  a  year  and  a  deputy  director, 
whatever  he  is  called,  at  $20,500  a  year. 
What  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  or  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, is,  Since  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  supergrades,  and  if  additional  su- 
pergrades  are  needed  will  they  come 
from  the  President's  pool,  or  from  what 
source  will  the  other  high-priced  help 
be  obtained  that  will  go  into  this  organ- 
ization? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  According  to 
the  law  passed  last  year,  they  would  have 
to  come  back  to  Congress  with  regard 
to  new  supergrades.  The  staff  that  Is 
now  used  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation would  be  used  by  this  Director  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  envision, 
then,  that  Congress  will  be  asked  for  a 
substantial  number  of  supergrades  or 
any  other  number  of  supergrades  to  staff 
this  new  office? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  was  not 
brought  out  in  any  of  the  testimony  or 
questioning  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  transfer  of 
functions  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  the  new  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  mean  a  repetition  of  the 
ICA-AID  transfer  when  274  people  lost 
all  their  rights  as  well  as  their  jobs? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  indication 
before  the  committee  by  the  President's 
representative  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  that  they  would  be  using 
largely  the  same  personnel.  However, 
I  would  point  out  the  director  and  the 
deputy  director  must  be  people  who  are 
working  for  the  Government  only.  They 
cannot  be  working  for  somebody  else. 
We  do  not  want  any  confiict  of  Interest 
in  these  two  positions.  The  President's 
present  assistant,  of  course,  would  be 
eligible  but  we  do  not  expect  that  to 
happen. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  aware, 
I  am  sure,  of  the  meat  as  that  was  used 
on  some  efficient  and  honest  personnel  In 
this  transfer  last  year  from  the  old  ICA 
operation  over  to  AID?  He  Is  well 
aware  of  the  tactics  that  were  used  to 
get  rid  of  some  employees;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Well.  I  have 
heard  of  allegations  to  that  effect,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  this  committee  will  ride  herd 
on  this  transition;  that  there  will  not  be 
a  repetition  of  what  happened  last  year 
with  respect  to  employees  now  In  the 
transition  from  ICA  to  AID? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  the  best 
evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  fact  that  we  had  a  imanl- 
mous  vote  out  of  the  subcommittee  so. 
evidently,  it  Is  pretty  well  established 
that  they  would  proceed  properly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  the  record 
here  and  now  to  show  that  no  such  oper- 
ation as  that  is  contemplated  In  this 
transition  [>eriod. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  members 
of  the  committer  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  see  any  such  operation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Monagan]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
approve  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
and.  therefore,  I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganization 
plan  is  to  create  a  new  office  In  the 
Executive  office  of  the  President  whic^ 
will  be  called  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  plan  transfers  to  the 
Director  certain  fimctlons  that  are  now 
In  the  National  Science  Poimdatlon. 
The  purpose  of  this  transfer  is  to  enable 
the  Director  of  the  new  office  to  advise 
and  assist  the  President  In  coordinating 
Federal  policies  for  the  promotion  of 
research  and  education  In  the  sciences. 
In  addition,  the  Director  will  evaluate 
scientiflc  research  programs  undertaken 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  second  part  of  the  plan  establishes 
a  new  executive  committee  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing executive  committee.  In  addition,  a 
new  office  of  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  created  to  replace 
the  existing  Director. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  Federal 
programs  in  science  and  technology  in 
recent  years  has  made  reorganization 
imperative.  Research  of  various  kinds 
is  being  conducted  by  nearly  every  de- 
partment and  agency.  Estimated 
budget  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  for  fiscal  year  1963  amount 
to  over  $12  billion.  Existing  agencies 
have  not  been  adequate  to  coordinate 
and  evaluate  Federal  programs.  That 
is  why  this  reorganization  is  so  vitally 
Important. 

The  President  needs  a  small  full-time 
staff  to  help  him  in  the  field  of  science 
and  technology  because  these  problems 
are  now  deeply  involved  in  policy  deci- 
sions. Under  the  reorganization  plan, 
such  a  staff  would  be  established  outside 
the  White  House  but  In  the  executive  of- 
fice of  the  President  on  roughly  the  same 
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m  ttw  Boma  a#  the  Budget  or  the 
OOee  «f  Bnersency  Planning. 

It  la  not  rontwfnplated  that  any  mb- 
stantlal  Inereaae  In  staff  will  be  made, 
but  merely  a  transfer  ol  penonnel  from 
the  staff  of  the  President's  Special  As- 
sistant for  Science. 

In  these  days  wtnn  sclentiflc  decisions 
play  such  a  large  part  In  the  life  of  our 
Oovemment,  It  is  Tltal  that  the  Presi- 
dent have  arallable  to  him  the  best  pos- 
sible adirlce  In  this  field. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Committee  to 
vote  sgalnst  the  pending  resohition  so 
that  the  proposed  plan  would  take  effect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLinxLol  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  HOLIFLELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
behere  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RiZHZJKAH]  and  his  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  IDlnols  [Mr.  AKonsoivl 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
SmtthI  have  explained  to  the  House  the 
purpose  of  this  plan.  It  is  not  my  In- 
tention to  reiterate  what  they  have  said. 
I  would  just  say  this,  that  with  $12  bU- 
llon  of  Federal  money  being  devoted  to 
scientific  research  and  development,  the 
time  has  come  when  these  different  re- 
search projects  throu^out  the  eight 
agencies  that  are  Involved  In  research 
and  development  be  pooled  together  to 
see  that  there  is  no  duplication  and  no 
waste.  In  my  own  experience,  on  the 
Joint  Ccnnmittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
have  nm  into  duplicating  exj>eTiment8 
and  duplicating  projects  in  the  military, 
in  atomic  energy  and  in  NASA.  There 
is  a  voluntary  coordination  of  these  sd- 
entlfle  projects  at  this  time,  but  this 
votuntvT  coordination  Is  without  the 
authority  to  direct  What  we  are  doing 
here  Is  to  take  an  Informal  group  of 
about  27  people  who  are  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office  at  this  time  and  turn  It  into 
a  formal  group  which  will  be  answerable 
to  the  Congress.  I  think  this  is  a  most 
Important  thing  for  us  to  consider.  At 
the  present  time  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner 
is  the  President's  Sclentiflc  Adviser  as 
Dr.  Klstlakowsky  was  before  imder  Mr. 
Eisenhower.  The  Council — or  its  com- 
mittee— does  not  have  the  right  to  bring 
up  personal  advisers  to  the  President  and 
question  them  on  the  direction  of  a 
scientific  program.  However,  once  this 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Is  set 
up  by  the  Congress.  Its  officers  become 
answerable  to  the  Congress.  The  respec- 
tive committee  which  Is  Interested  tn 
the  program  or  the  overall  budgetary 
expenses  of  this  tremendous  and  grow- 
ing department  of  government  in  re- 
search and  development,  which  as  I  say 
runs  to  arotmd  $12  billion,  can  call  the 
new  Director  of  this  Office  up  before  the 
committee  for  questioning  and  expla- 
nation and  for  any  other  type  of  testi- 
mony which  he  is  competent  to  give.  I 
think  the  very  fact  that  this  makes  the 
scientific  program  more  answerable  to 
the  congress  in  Itself  justifies  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Office  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Gkivemment. 

There  is  one  other  important  factor 
involved  and  that  is  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  scientific  information.  It  Is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  studied 


this  problem  that  the  great  advance  of 
the  SoTlet  Union  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have,  you  might  say.  pi- 
rated the  sdentiflc  technology  of  the 
whole  world.  Thegr  take  aU  of  the  tech- 
nical and  sclentiflc  magazines  and  they 
take  all  of  the  sclentiflc  documents  that 
are  in  the  public  domain  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  world. 

They  bring  them  together  into  one 
organization  whose  duty  It  is  to  explore 
this  infonnatk>n.  to  classify  it.  and  to 
use  it.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Soviet  Union  has  advanced  so  fast. 
It  has  taken  advantage  of  the  sclentiflc 
technology  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  will  be  to  correlate  and  bring 
together  scientific  information  into  one 
central  place.  Then  we  will  not.  for 
instance,  embark  upon  a  sclentiflc  de- 
velopment program  which  may  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  if  that  scientific  infor- 
mation is  available  in  any  other  nation 
or  in  some  agency  of  the  Government 
that  has  already  explored  the  area. 
These  are  the  fields  of  savings  which  I 
foresee,  tnit  it  is  impossible,  in  my 
opinion,  to  estimate  how  much  these 
savings  will  be.  But  if  you  can  stop  one 
of  these  duplicate  sclentiflc  efforts  you 
may  save  $50  million;  you  may  save  a 
half  billion  dollars.  That  Is  how  expen- 
sive they  nm  these  days.  It  Is  well 
established  that  this  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  would  have  a  basic 
ecohomie  value  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  jrleld  7 

Us.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wfil  this  new  office  have 
authority  to  go  into  the  contracting  out 
features  of  NIH  and  other  agencies  and 
departments? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  It  will  not.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operational  phase 
of  research  and  development.  It  has  to 
do  only  with  screening  and  coordinating 
and  advising  the  President  or  advising 
the  agencies.  If  an  agency  is  going  into 
a  fleld  which  is  already  being  handled  in 
another  agency  or  is  planned  to  be 
handled  In  some  appropriate  agency, 
they  have  a  right  at  that  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  duplication  and  waste  and 
to  Indicate  that  it  is  a  duplicating  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  on  that  basis  they 
will  have  authority  to  scrutinize  con- 
tracts for  research  and  development? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Proposals,  not  con- 
tracts. They  will  have  the  right  and 
the  duty,  and  that  is  what  they  are  doing 
now  in  an  Informal  way.  but  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  access  to  their  de- 
liberations and  their  conclusions  and 
why  they  have  come  to  certain  conclu- 
sions. Under  this  new  arrangement  the 
Congress  can  call  the  Director  up  and 
question  him  as  to  why  he  advised  the 
President  to  follow  a  certain  course,  what 
was  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  was  it 
justified  or  was  It  whimsical? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  if  this  Is  a  successful  operation — 
the  new  setup  here  proposed— it  will  be 
given  this  authority;  concentrated  in  Its 


hands  will  be  the  autbarity  to  wnitlniie 
all  Government  contracts  of  this  nature. 
We  will  be  doing  only  a  p»**— »^'  job 
here  today  if  thcgr  cannot  ■mrttniwi  all 
contracts,  both  domestic  and  foirelgn.  in 
research  and  developmoat. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Thc7  can  aerutl- 
nize  contracts,  but  they  haye  no  right 
to  make  contracts.  That  was  ttaa  point 
of  my  answer  to  the  gentleman'ii  ques« 
tlon.  They  are  not  an  operatloaal  body. 
They  are  an  erahiatkm  uid  a  coordinat- 
ing and  advisory  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  can  aemtinlse 
these  contracts  ? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are.  under  this 
reorganization  plan,  dutyboinyi  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  their  findings? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Upon  the  request 
(rf  the  Congress.  When  the  Ooogress 
requests  the  Director  to  come  up  here 
and  give  it  a  report  on  a  HMcillc  or  on 
an  overall  program,  they  are  responsive 
to  the  Congress.  They  are  not  respon- 
sive at  this  moment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  ttiat  in  this  fleld  of 
contracts  dealing  with  research  and  de- 
velopment and  also  management  and 
consultant  contracts,  the  situation  is  fast 
getting  out  of  harxl.  Control  measures 
must  be  instituted  immediately. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  wiU  say  this.  It  U 
getting  to  Uie  point  where  we  are  spend- 
ing about  $12  billion  a  year  in  this  race 
to  survive.  It  has  come  to  the  point 
where  the  expenditure  is  so  great  that 
we  must  have  better  supervision  and  bet- 
ter cooperation  and  better  adrlce.  maybe, 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  unnecessary 
projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  one  point.  We  are  con- 
sidering this  under  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. Those  who  are  In  favor  of  the 
reorganization  plan  will  vote  "No"  on 
this  resolution.  It  Is  rather  an  tmusual 
method  of  handling  legislation  under  the 
Reorganization  Plan,  so  if  you  want  the 
result  to  be  "Yes"  that  we  have  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology,  you 
should  vote  'No"  on  the  resolution.  As 
my  colleague  on  the  committee  ex- 
plained, this  is  the  way  we  have  to 
operate  In  order  to  get  the  matter  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  In  favor 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1992 
and,  therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  dis- 
approving resolution. 

The  justiflcation  for  this  plan  has  been 
well  set  forth  in  the  President's  message 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March 
29.  19«2,  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
under  the  direction  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Chairman  Dawsoit.  and  in 
House  Report  No.  1835.  which  our  com- 
mittee submitted  to  the  House  under 
date  of  April  19.  1962. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  organizational 
aspects,  which  are  adequately  set  forth 
in  the  reports  and  hearings  available  to 
you.  In  these  few  minutes  I  want  to 
stress  several  Important  points  which. 
in  my  judgment,  are  comiwlllng  rea- 
sons for  congressional  approval  of  this 
reorganization  plan. 
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1.    ROBKAL    LKAOnUHXP    IN    BCIKIfCK 


The  Federal  Govenunent  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, play  a  leading  role  in  science. 
This  is  essential  to  our  national  security 
and  welfare.  Leaders  in  Government 
and  science  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Ck)vernment  has  gr:at  and  broad  respon- 
sibilities for  the  coDunon  defense  and  the 
general  welfare;  and  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  the  requisite  funds 
and  the  resources  to  insure  that  scientific 
progress  will  be  adequate  for  the  Na- 
tion's safety,  health,  and  happiness. 

President  Elsenhower's  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee,  in  a  report  dated 
November  15.  196(i,  stated  as  follows — 
page  9: 

There  are  many  flitld*  of  iclence  in  which 
the  United  States  coiild  well  become  stronger 
and  more  active.  bot)i  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  national  defense  and  from  that  of 
the  public  welfare. 

V^e  think  It  plain  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment should  act  In  such  areas  of  scientific 
promise.  Ho  other  ligency  In  our  society  Is 
responsible  for  the  luitlonal  security,  and  a 
large  field,  full  of  new  problems,  such  as 
space  science  or  ouiterlals  research.  Is  po- 
tentially vital  to  our  safety.  No  other  agency 
In  our  society  Is  resdonslble  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  aU  major  fields  without  excep- 
tion can  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare.  No  other  agency,  finally, 
has  the  financial  slrength  to  provide  the 
necessary  support — iind  Incentive — for  work 
In  expensive  new  undertakings.  It  can  be 
said  without  qualification  that  our  society 
will  be  endangered  and  Impoverished  If  these 
things  are  not  done,  and  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  take  the  leadership  to 
get  them  done.  We  do  not  mean,  again,  that 
only  Federal  action  wUl  be  needed;  we  do 
mean  that  It  must  play  a  large  Initiating  and 
sustaining  role. 

9.  EBCOCNIZING  T^K  LEADKKSHIP  ROLX 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  simply  gives 
formal  recognition  to  a  need  which  al- 
ready has  develop<;d.  For  some  years  it 
has  been  fulfilled  by  rather  informal 
means.  The  President  as  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Nation  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
needs  scientific  advisory  services  of  a 
close  and  continuing  kind.  His  science 
adviser,  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  tlie  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  and  of  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science;  and  Technology,  ful- 
fills this  role.  I>r.  Wiesner  has  a  staff  of 
about  14  professional  persons  and  13 
others. 

The  need  for  such  scientific  advisory 
services  was  recognized  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  it  Is  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  the  same  basic  important  serv- 
ices would  be  rendered.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  tho  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  would  be  substantially  in- 
creased over  its  present  strength;  and 
this  was  testified  to,  I  believe,  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  representative.  Any 
staff  in  the  Executive  Office  should  re- 
main small  and  have  the  best  brains  in 
the  country  to  advise  the  President. 

By  translating  the  present  rather  in- 
formal arrangements  into  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  as  a  new  unit 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  will  pro^ide  the  machinery  for 
stable  continuous  advisory  services  and 
career  staff  opportunities  rather  than 


the   hit-or-mlss   coming   and   going  of 
science  advisers. 

S.    ^ETTBt   CX>irTACTa    WITH    THX    CON0EX88 

There  Is  another  important  advantage 
in  creating  an  organizational  imit  for 
these  scientific  advisory  services.  Right 
now  Dr.  Wiesner's  organization  is  an 
Informal  group.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
know  who  they  are  and  how  they  work. 
In  their  informal,  intimate  relationships 
with  the  President,  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  have  the  kind  of  contact  with  the 
Congress  which  our  great  conunittees 
consider  important  in  performing  their 
own  duties. 

With  an  Office  established  by  the  re- 
organization plan,  and  a  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  to  head  it,  coivgressional 
committees  will  be  able  to  deal  with  this 
organization  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
do  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers.  We 
will  have  a  responsible  officer  to  whom 
we  can  direct  inquiries,  and  whom  we 
can  simunon  to  committees  to  give  testi- 
mony on  subjects  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional importance. 

4.    POTZNTIAI.     rOR     SAYINGS 

With  central  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion of  scientific  activities  in  the  Federal 
Govenunent,  we  should  expect  substan- 
tial savings.  I  recognize  that  this  is 
difficult  to  translate  into  figures,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage gives  an  estimate  of  savings.  Still 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  approximately 
$12  billion  for  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  next  fiscal  year.  In 
the  race  for  space,  in  new  knowledge 
about  the  seas  and  the  stars  and  the 
treatment  of  human  ills,  in  defense  of 
America  and  the  free  world,  in  man's 
insatiable  urge  to  explore  the  moving 
frontier  of  science — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  committed  to  huge  expendi- 
tures. For  the  wisest  investments,  the 
biggest  returns  on  our  research  dollar, 
central  coordination  is  needed. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  favor  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  with  20 
or  more  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment engaged  in  important  scientific 
activities,  the  President  will  need  the 
kind  of  advisory  services  embodied  in 
this  plan,  whether  or  not  an  executive 
department  is  created  for  science  and 
technology.  Not  all  of  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  can  be  combined  in  one  single 
organization.  The  President  will  al- 
ways need  scientific  advisers  to  look 
broadly  at  the  whole  spectnim  of  Fed- 
eral and  national  effort,  to  coordinate 
diverse  scientific  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  help  the  President 
make  technical  decisions  in  areas  of  vi- 
tal national  importance — defense,  dis- 
armament, civil  defense,  nuclear  testing, 
and  others. 
s.  asTTiB  coNTaoL  or  Bcmrnnc  nrroaicATiOM 

There  is  another  important  point  I 
should  mention.  It  is  associated  with 
the  matter  mentioned  above  of  efficient 
management  of  our  scientific  activities 
in  Government.  This  concerns  leader- 
ship and  support  by  the  new  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  for  the  efficient 


storage  and  retrieval  of  enormous 
amounts  of  scientific  Information,  so 
that  technical  knowledge  can  be  avail- 
able when  and  where  it  is  needed  for 
vital  defense  and  other  purposes. 

The  store  of  human  knowledge  in 
scientific  fields  is  becoming  so  over- 
whelming that  we  must  now  give  careful 
attention  to  the  problems  of  classifying, 
storing,  and  retrieving  the  data  for  Gov- 
ernment and  scientific  use  without 
spending  a  great  amount  of  funds  for 
duplicative  activities.  If  we  know  where 
to  find  the  information,  we  may  not 
have  to  let  a  contract  to  research  the 
whole  matter  over  again. 

This  problem  of  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion also  reaches  into  the  international 
field,  involving  the  translation  and  use 
of  scientific  publications  from  other 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  are  all  important  problems,  and 
by  supporting  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1962,  we  win  contribute  greatly  to 
their  solution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  Ume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  EteorganlBatlon  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1962  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  on  March  29.  1962. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  resolution  be  not  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Mr.  Albert  having  assumed  the  chair 
as  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Cook, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  Hovise  Resolu- 
tion 595,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  resolution  be  not 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

T^e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reiolved,  That  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  Reorganisation  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1962  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  on  Uarch  29.  1962. 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore, 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  not  agreed  to. 


The 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  ttie 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial 
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appearing  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  11.  IWa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  action  of  the  House  on  May  10  in 
defeattng  by  a  vote  of  201  to  171  the  bill 
to  prorlde  $73  million  for  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  the  Philippine  war 
damage  claims  has  had  a  most  serious 
effect  upon  our  relations  with  the 
Philippines. 

President  Macapagal  has  canceled  his 
SUte  visit  to  the  United  States  and  re- 
ports "nationwide  disillusionment  and 
Indignation  among  our  people." 

The  American  people  and  the  Filipino 
people  fo'ight  side  by  side  through  World 
War  n.  Bataan.  Corregldor.  Tacloban, 
Lingayen  Gulf.  Manila,  Bagulo.  Sante 
Fe,  the  Villa  Verde  Trail  are  names  that 
recall  the  early  reverses  in  1942  and  the 
later  successes  in  1944  and  1945.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  have  not  forgotten  the  tough 
and  arduous  fighting  that  we  In  the 
32d  Infantry  Division  exjierlenced  along 
the  Villa  Verde  Trail  in  northern  Luzon. 
And  I  have  not  forgotten  that  brave 
Filipino  soldiers  fought  with  us.  I  do 
not  understand  how  Congress  could  for- 
get our  staunch  ally  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  I  do  not  understand  how  Con- 
gress could  forget  its  obligations  under- 
taken in  1946  to  pay  war  damage  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  May  11.  1962,  which 
deplores  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

House  deffeat  of  a  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  Phlllpplnea  war  dam- 
ag«  claims  was  a  fooiiata  and  Indefensible 
act. 

This  Is  money  the  United  States  has  owed 
tha  Philippines  for  mora  thmn  a  decade. 

Compensation  for  property  damaged  In 
the  Philippines  by  American  forces  during 
World  War  II  (when  the  Islands  were  Ameri- 
can territory)  was  sanctioned  by  act  of  Con- 
gress In  194<J.  The  amount  later  appropriated 
did  not  cover  all  approved  claims,  and  year 
aft«r  year  Ccoigress  has  failed,  as  the  House 
did  on  Wednesday,  to  vote  funds  to  pay  the 
remaining  S73  mUIion  dtie  despite  pleas  of 
the  State  Department  and  Presidents  Tru- 
man. Ellaenhcwer.  and  Kennedy. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  la  one  of 
our  stamchest  and  most  Important  allies;  Its 
people  and  governments  have  been  con- 
sistently friends  of  the  United  States.  Fili- 
pinos are  Justifiably  dismayed  and  angered 
by  this  repudiation  of  an  aclcnowl edged  debt. 
The  Hoiise  vote  denies  to  the  Philippines 
funds  that  had  been  counted  on  to  bolster 
efforts  or  the  progressive  new  Macapagal  ad- 
ministration to  spur  the  Philippine  economy. 

Emanuel  Plaez.  Philippines  Vice  President 
and  Foreign  Secretary,  characterised  the 
House  action  as  evldeiu:e  that  "the  United 
States  treats  her  friends  more  shabbily  than 
those  who  are  not  for  her"  and  said.  "One 
has  to  blackmail  Americans  to  get  anything 
from  them  "  Unhappily  many  In  the  Phll- 
lpplnea and  people  Ln  other  countries  will 
agree  with  him. 

The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  war  claims 
bill.  It  must,  and  the  Bouse  must,  reverse 
Itself  on  this  unwise,  unjust  vote. 


PROPOSED  DUAL.  QRADINO  OF  BEEP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxrn- 
NnrcHAM]   is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  many  of  our  colleagues.  I 
have  received  a  number  of  protests  con- 
dferning  dual  grading  of  beef.  This 
proposed  grading  system  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Agriculture  Department, 
without  warning  to  the  beef  trade,  to  be 
put  into  effect  July  1. 

Not  only  are  packers  disturbed  by  this 
proposal,  but  I  have  at  hand  a  letter  of 
protest  from  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  which  I  shall  Include 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  would 
commend  it  to  our  colleagues. 

The  industry  is  upset  over  this  an- 
nouncement and  the  suddeiuness  of  it.  A 
few  quotations  from  the  many  letters  I 
have  received  will  demonstrate. 

One  company  official  wrote . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  going  to 
strangle  the  Independent  beef  slaughterem 
In  the  United  States  such  tks  uurselves  w;th 
this  system  of  dual  grading  Whetlier  It  Is 
Ignorance  of  a  situation,  or  an  attempt  to 
pad  his  own  nest,  we  dont  km^w.  bvit  we 
have  been  told  the  Secretary  of  Agrlrxilture 
Is  of  the  understanding  that  the  Industry 
wants  this   new  system — we  don't. 

An  official  of  a  small  packinghouse  In 
Ojpaha  writes; 

We  are  asking  your  assistance  In  stopping 
this  highly  discriminatory  change  In  beef 
grading  We  say  discriminatory  l>ecau.«ve 
many  of  us  are  extremely  small  beef  slaugh- 
terers and  this  new  system  could  C!»u.se  us 
to  have  approximately  30  to  3fl  different 
grades  of  beef  In  our  coolers  Instead  of  the 
present  5  or  6.  You  can  see  that  this  will 
create  a  serious  problem  of  accumulating  a 
load  of  each  of  these  separate  grades.  We 
do  not  have  the  cooler-holding  facilities 
and  do  not  have  the  money  to  expand  our 
plant 

All  of  the  cattle  feeder  associations,  the 
slaughterers  associations,  and  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  purveyors  are  against  this  new 
system. 

Another  small  packer  writes: 

Please  be  advised  that  proponents  of  this 
new  system  have  granted  that  the  housewife 
will  not  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the 
proposed  six  grades.  Then  why  is  this  neces- 
sary? 

From  South  Omaha,  the  site  of  the 
world's  largest  stockyards,  comes  this 
statement : 

We  have  felt  and  still  feel  that  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  problems  that  we  are  faced 
with  In  the  Industry,  all  tHls  so-called  com- 
plicated slide-rule  method  of  grading  beef 
Is  going  to  do  Is  btzrden  us  with  a  backbreak- 
Ing.  money-losing.  Impossible  situation. 

Slaughtering  beef  Is  our  business  and  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  serious  situation 
to  the  people  most  concerned,  the  people 


who  put  the  finest  beef  In  the  world  on 
our  tables.  These  letters  are  all  from 
small  packinghouses.  They  are  worried 
about  the  ability  to  simrlre  in  business 
under  these  new  rules. 

This  situation  is  also  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  by 
that  paper's  farm  editor.  Dale  Ohrtman. 
I  include  this  article  at  this  point  because 
it  is  a  good  summary  of  the  objections 
by  the  industry  : 
New  OaADiMo  SvnxM  ro«  Bsxr  la  CamciKXD 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  new  dual 
grading  system  of  classifying  beef  wUl  prob- 
ably get  a  cold  reception  from  Omaha  llve- 
!>tuck  men  when  It  Is  put  Into  affect  on  a  trial 
b.uils  July  1 

Bob  Cunningham,  secretary  of  the  Omaha 
I.lve  Stock  Exchange,  said  Tuesday  that  he 
has  not  found  a  commission  man  or  a  beef 
packing  company  official  who  favors  the 
system. 

•  I  haven't  t.ilked  to  anyone  In  the  cattle 
Industry  who  has  any  feeling  for  this  except 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,"   Mr    Cunningham   said. 

Hart  J'lrgensen,  executive  director  of  the 
Oniaha  Livestock  Foundation,  said  everyone 
with  whom  he  had  discussed  the  matter  was 
nprwTsed  to  the  system  except  "a  few  college 
people  and  Oovernment  employees  " 

Mr  Cunnlnghant  said  "this  jtist  puts  one 
m<ire  big  club  In  the  hands  of  the  big  meat 
retailers. 

"A  person  whose  work  Is  cloeely  connected 
m'Uh  that  of  Ooremment  meat  graders  told 
me  nearly  all  choice  cattle  will  rate  four  or 
below  In  this  system  A  buyer — for  a  retail 
outlet — would  be  able  to  cut  price  on  the 
basis  that  the  majority  of  the  meat  being 
offered  was  not  of  the  higher  grades. 

"This  system  Just  compounds  the  com- 
plexities of  meat  grading."  Mr.  Cunningham 
said. 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  kind 
induk'ence,  I  would  read  from  the  po- 
sition taken  by  another  substantial  seg- 
ment of  our  agriculture  Industry,  the 
livestock  feeders.  In  a  letter  to  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Freeman,  signed  both  by 
Mr.  Don  Macrdanz.  executive  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  O  C  Swackhamer.  presi- 
dent, National  Livestock  Feeders  Associ- 
ation, this  statement  is  made: 

Your  announcement,  without  warning,  was 
even  more  disturbing  when  consideration  is 
given  to  the  attitude  of  the  entire  livestock 
and  meat  Industry  toward  the  dual  grading 
concept.  It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  there  Is  widespread  opposition  to. 
and  only  minimum  sup{x>rt  for.  the  Inaug- 
uration of  this  system.  Reservations  and 
objections  are  found  throughout  nearly  all 
of  the  segments  of  the  livestock  and  meat 
field,  and  are  particularly  prominent  among 
the  meat  processors,  the  meat  wholesalers, 
the  market  service  agencies  and  the  cattle 
feeders.  The  general  disinterest  in  dual 
grading  has  been  reaffirmed  time  after  time 
In  various  association  meetings  as  well  as  In 
conferences  of  Indiutry  representatives,  and 
has  been  well  known  to  ofllclals  In  your  De- 
partment To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  a 
recommendation  for  the  trial  of  dual  grading 
came  from  only  one  group,  which  largely 
represents  producers  of  feeder  cattle. 

One  other  portion  of  this  letter  de- 
serves special  attention  by  the  House  In 
this  day  of  mergers  and  big  business.  It 
reads: 

The  offer  of  the  dual  grading  system  on  a 
trial  and  optional  basis  Is  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce results  highly  objectionable   by  small 
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processors.  Many  of  these  processors  have  a 
limited  number  of  outlets  to  large  retaU 
concerns.  ShouM  some  of  these  retaU  con- 
cerns demand  ttat  the  carcasses  they  pur- 
chase be  graded  under  the  dual  system,  these 
small  processors  could  very  well  find  them- 
selves at  the  n-.ercy  of  these  large  retail 
concerns  They  might  be  forced  to  comply 
with  the  demands,  even  thougH  they  do  not 
embrace  the  new  system.  Thus,  It  would 
develop  that  th(  trial  and  optional  aspect 
of  the  announcement  would  disappear. 

I  am  positive  that  the  packers  and 
cattlemen  kno^v  much  more  about  beef 
grading  than  do  people  here  in  Washing- 
ton who  are  piopoaing  this  change. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  include  the  entire 
text  of  this  letter,  as  I  believe  it  should 
be  available  to  all  Members: 

N/«"noNAL  LrvESTOCK 
Feeouls  Association, 

April  28.   J962.      ' 
Hon   Okvii.lk  L  l»«rxi«AM. 
Secretary  ot  Agrtculture, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Waih\ngtor\.  D  C 

Mt  Dxas  Ma  SEcaTTAKT  The  members  of 
our  association  yt  livestock  feeders  and  the 
people  we  represent  were  surprised  and  some- 
what shocked  at  your  announcement  on 
April  10  that  the  dual  grading  system  Is  to 
be  offered  to  the  Industry  beginning  July  1. 
Fur  the  past  s«'veral  years,  we  have  been 
meeting  with  o.-1iclals  In  your  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  applica- 
tion of  this  corcept  and  have  always  been 
assured,  even  at  a  recent  date,  that  the 
matter  had  not  (jone  beyond  the  study  stage. 
Furthermore,  we  were  assured  that  If  and 
when  consideration  might  be  given  to  mak- 
ing a  proposal,  we  would  be  apprised  in  ad- 
vance  of   the   diange   In   intention. 

Your  announcement,  without  warning,  was 
even  nuu-e  disturbing  when  consideration  Is 
given  to  the  attitude  of  the  entire  livestock 
and  meat  Industry  toward  the  dual  grading 
concept.  It  is  ii  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  there  Is  widespread  opposition  to, 
and  only  minimum  support  for,  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  this  system.  Reaervatlons  and 
objectioivs  are  found  throughout  nearly  all 
of  the  aegmentii  of  the  Uvestock  and  meat 
fleld,  and  are  particularly  prominent  among 
the  meat  processors,  the  meat  wholesalers, 
the  market  serMoe  agencies  and  the  cattle 
feeders.  The  frneral  disinterest  in  dual 
grading  has  been  reaffirmed  time  after  time 
In  various  association  meetings  as  weU  as 
In  conferences  of  Industry  representatives, 
and  has  been  well  known  to  officials  in  your 
Departo^nt.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
a  recommendat.on  for  the  trial  of  dual  grad- 
ing came  from  only  one  group,  which  largely 
represents   producers  of  feeder   cattle. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  sppears  pre- 
sumptive to  mskc  any  reference  to  such  rec- 
otnmendatloas  as  an  indication  of  Industry 
support  for  the  dual  grading  procedure.  It 
would  seem  m<:ire  appropriate  to  give  maxi- 
mum consideration  to  the  wishes  and  de- 
slres  of  those  segmcnu  of  the  Uvestock  and 
meat  business  who  would  be  Immediately  af- 
fected l>y  the  use  of  further  attempts  at 
Identification  cf  carcass  characteristics.  We 
would,  therefore,  suggest  and  urge  that  your 
offer  of  the  dual  grading  system  to  the  in- 
dustry be  withdrawn  untU  further  study  and 
research  have  been  conducted  and  there  Is 
ample  evidence  of  a  majority  opinion  within 
the  entire  Industry  In  favor  of  dual  grading. 

Our  assoclat.on  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  appraLslng  the  advlsabllUy  of  dual  Iden- 
tification and  considering  Its  possibilities  for 
benefit  to  cattle  feeders  and  the  entire  beef 
hvlnnsB  iktter  werj  careful  tbougbt  and 
objective  analysis,  our  membera  are  stiU  un- 


willing to  embrace  the  concept  and  feel  very 
strongly  that  instituting  it  at  this  time  Is 
premature.  Purthermore,  they  feel  that  the 
so-called  opportunities  offered  by  the  dual 
grading  system  are  more  theoretical  than 
actual.  We  submit  that  yovir  Department 
also  shares  these  doubts  as  your  release  of 
AprU  10  mentions  only  the  beUef  that  cer- 
tain things  will  be  accomplished.  In  our 
opinion,  it  Is  dangerous  to  make  any  changes 
in  procedure  or  in  Identifying  carcasses  until 
we  are  more  certain  of  their  economic  impact. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  dual 
grading  procedure  will  work  to  the  practical 
atlvantage  of  all  the  segments  of  the  industry 
and  produce  the  results  that  are  claimed  for 
it.  The  contention  is  made  that  It  would 
provide  encouragement  and  financial  Incen- 
tive for  the  production  of  more  meatiness 
and  less  waste  in  l>eef  cattle,  but  in  order  to 
be  effective  these  encouragements  and  incen- 
tives would  necessarily  have  to  exist  and 
prevail  through  every  step  and  process  from 
the  retail  outlets  back  through  to  the  origi- 
nal producer  of  the  feeder  cattle.  It  is  pre- 
simied  that  retailers  would  pay  more  per 
pound  for  carcasses  of  higher  cutablUty  and 
less  per  pound  for  wasty  carcasses.  It  is 
also  presumed  that  packer  buyers  would  be 
able  to  identify  cutabllity  characteristics 
in  live  animals,  doing  so  readily  In  the  nor- 
mal daily  course  of  trade,  and  would  then 
make  a  specific  differential  in  the  price  per 
hundredweight  between  more  desirable  and 
less  desirable  animals  of  the  same  quality 
grade. 

Even  if  these  intentions  could  be  carried 
out  up  to  this  point,  we  fall  to  see  how  the 
encouragement  and  financial  incentives  can 
be  passed  on  to  the  producer  of  feeder  cattle 
which  Is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  claims 
made  for  dual  grading  are  going  to  be  real- 
teed.  There  U  no  way,  at  this  time,  few  cat- 
tle feeders  to  Identify  inherent  characteris- 
tics In  feeder  cattle  to  produce  carcasses  for 
them  of  different  cutabllity  standards.  In 
order  to  make  the  Improvements  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  It  Is  necessary  for  the  grow- 
ers of  feeder  cattle  to  furnish  animals  that 
have  the  ability  In  the  feed  lot  to  produce 
the  level  of  quality  consumers  demand  and 
without  excess  fat  covering  and  Internal 
waste.  Up  to  this  time.  Insufficient  research 
has  been  done  to  demonstrate  that  different 
methods  of  feeding  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  cutabllity  of  carcasses,  and  even 
your  own  officials  have  emphasized  many 
times  that  shorter  feeding  periods  and  using 
leas  grain  are  not  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  waste 

We  would  certainly  not  be  guilty  of  Ignor- 
ing the  necessity  for  producers,  both  the 
growers  of  feeder  cattle  and  the  cattle  feed- 
ers, to  make  Improvements  in  the  products 
tbey  are  offering  In  the  trade.  However, 
whether  dual  grMling  will  provide  the  en- 
couragement and  Incentive  for  Increased 
production  of  meatier  cattle  Is  the  key  to 
the  whole  argument,  and  there  Is  ample 
Justification  for  considerable  doubt  that 
giving  the  carcasses  a  cutabllity  Identity  will 
accelerate  the  Improvement  the  Industry 
wlU  make  of  Its  own  accord.  The  breedCBB 
of  commercial  cattle  as  well  as  the  cattle 
feeders  are  fully  aware  of  the  problems  they 
face  and  progress  Is  well  underway  toward 
TTuktog  the  lmproven»ents  of  which  we  are 
q>eaking.  Considering  the  life  cycle  of  the 
beef  animal,  though,  this  improvement  is 
going  to  take  time.  For  these  reasons,  our 
association  has  explained  to  officials  in  yoiu- 
Departmcnt.  even  as  recent  as  the  last  of 
Marcb.  that  the  grading  system  should  not 
be  used  in  an  effort  to  force  the  necessary 
changes  in  characteristics  as  some  segments 
of  t>^y  Uvestock  and  meat  Industry  may  be 
Injured  while  others  could  be  profiting  from 
tbeae  second  deslgnatioos.    It  would  be  much 


better  and  just  as  effective  to  allow  the  in- 
dustry to  make  such  Improvements  as  are 
needed  without  this  special  help  from  the 
Federal  Grading  Service.  The  Industry  has 
dwnonatrated  It  can  take  care  of  other  prob- 
lems In  a  satisfactory  manner,  such  as  the 
unbalanced  farrowing  of  bogs,  the  overfat 
or  lard-type  hog.  and  the  seasonal  variation 
in  beef  catUe  trends.  None  of  these  iwoblems 
have  t>een  entirely  corrected,  but  we  have 
made  tremendous  strides  in  leveling  out  the 
farrowing.  In  producing  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  meat-type  hogs,  and  In  practically 
eliminating  the  seasonal  price  trends  in  fed 
cattle. 

GeneraUy,  the  packing  industry  contends 
it  sees  little  or  no  merit  in  the  system  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  their  business.  There 
has  always  been  considerable  controversy 
over  the  placing  of  care n sees  In  the  different 
grades,  and  they  express  tbeir  fea.  of  added 
confusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  differences  in 
cutabllity  of  carcasses  are  currently  being 
recognized  by  many  In  the  packing  business 
and  they  prefer  to  handle  the  evaluation  of 
these  differences  on  their  own  practical  basia 

The  offer  of  the  dual  grading  system  on  a 
trial  and  optional  basis  U  very  apt  to  produce  ^ 
results  highly  objectionable  by  small  proc-  ■ 
eesors.  Many  of  these  processors  have  a 
limited  niiml>er  of  outlets  to  large  retail 
concerns.  Should  some  of  tbese  retail  con- 
cerns demand  that  the  carcasses  they  pur- 
chase be  graded  under  tlie  dual  system,  these 
small  processors  could  very  well  find  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  these  large  retail 
concerns.  They  might  be  forced  to  comply 
with  the  demands,  even  though  they  do  not 
embrace  the  new  system.  Thus,  it  would 
develop  that  the  trial  and  optional  aspect 
ol"  the  announcement  would  disappear. 

We  have  another  very  Important  reserva- 
tion with  respect  to  the  dual  grading  con- 
cept. It  Is  the  more  than  remote  possibility 
it  could  lead  to  compulsory  grading  of  t>eef 
carcasses  and  even  to  the  sale  of  all  beef 
carcasses  on  a  grade  and  yield  liasLs.  Both 
of  these  possibilities  are  In  discord  with 
the  basic  philosophies  of  our  cattle  feeder 
members.  To  substantiate  the  contention  of 
this  ]xi6sibility.  we  need  only  to  examine  the 
experience  of  the  hog  marketing  system  In 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  ntunber  of  years 
ago,  the  swine  and  pork  people  in  Ontario 
began  a  program  to  improve  the  quality 
of  pork  so  their  product  would  he  more 
acceptable  In  European  markets.  They  set 
up  certain  standards  for  grading  the  car- 
casses, standards  that  bear  considerable  sim- 
ilarity to  those  of  the  dual  grading  system. 
The  record  shows  that  the  results  sou^t 
were  not  realized  until  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment established  definite  differentials  In 
price  between  grades  and  then  paid  a  pre- 
mlxim  In  the  form  of  a  subsidy  to  producers 
of  top-grade  hogs.  Any  similar  progression 
of  the  grading  system  In  the  United  States 
would  be  most  unfortunate,  and  would  not 
t>e  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  Industry.  It 
could  weaken,  if  not  eliminate  completely, 
nur  present  marketing  system  for  live  cattle, 
a  development  we  view  with  considerable 
alarm. 

We  hope  you  will  reconsider  the  action 
taken  by  your  Department  and  announced 
on  April  10.  We  suggest  that  the  offer  of 
the  dual  grading  system,  even  on  a  trial  and 
optional  basis,  was  premature,  and  repre- 
sents an  anxiety  to  put  something  into  effect 
before  the  normal  progress  of  the  industry 
itself  has  had  a  chance  to  materialize.  After 
the  improvement  the  industry  has  set  out 
to  accomplish,  it  is  quite  evident  that  dual 
grading  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  We 
will  be  grateful  for  your  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  analysis  and  these  requests  and. 
also,  we  hope  that  proper  recognition  will  be 
given  the  widespread  objection  within   the 
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entire  beef  Indiutry  to  the  dual  grading  pro- 
gram. 

Be^Mctfully  Toura, 

Don  p.  Maodamb. 
Executive  Seeretarf-Treasurer . 

O.     C.     SWACKHAMKB. 

President. 

I  now  Include  four  letters  from  com- 
panies In  Omaha  whose  officials  have 
expressed  great  concern  over  this  pro- 
posal. These  are  typical  of  the  many 
letters  of  protest  I  have  received: 

J.  F.  O'Nnu.  Pacximo  Co.. 
Soutn  Omaha,  Nehr..  May  4,  1962. 
Olkmn  Cumnikoham, 

Rejneaentative,  House  of  Rei>resentatives, 
WashiTtifton,  D.C. 

Dsas  RarazazNTATiTx  Ctrif nimgham  ;  If  the 
trutli  be  known,  we  do  not  want  dual 
grading. 

We  have  felt,  and  still  feel  that  along  with 
the  reet  of  the  problenu  that  ve  are  faced 
wtth  in  the  Industry  all  this  ro-called  com- 
plicated elide  rule  method  of  grading  beef 
Is  going  to  do  la  burden  us  wtth  a  back- 
breaking,  money-loalng.  Impoaalble  situation. 

Please  do  not  let  them  cram  this  dual 
grading  down  our  throats,  It  cant  be  done. 
Some  day  when  cattle  are  fed  by  the  slide 
rule  and  uniformity  la  eetabllshed  In  the 
feeding,  and  breeding,  the  chance  may  come 
when  It  may  be  poeslble  to  break  a  grade 
down  Into  two  or  three  divisions,  but  six 
divisions  Is  and  always  will  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Look  Into  It.  Slaughtering  beef  Is  our 
business  and  we  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Totirs  very  truly, 

Oastom  I.  RiVA. 


OaxATZx  OacAKA  Packing  Co  . 

Omaha,  Sebr  .  May  9,  t962. 
Reference    US.    Department    of    Agriculture 
propoeed  dual  grading. 

Hon.    QVEMn   C.   CUKNOfGRAM. 

House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbab  Sn:  We  are  badly  In  need  of  your 
assistance.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Livestock  Division,  under  the  direction  of 
David  M.  Pettus.  Is  going  to  strangle  the 
Independent  beef  slaughterers  In  the  United 
States  such  as  ourselves  with  this  system 
of  dual  grading.  We  have  been  told  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  of  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Industry  wants  this  new  sys- 
tem— -we  don't. 

Today  we  supply  the  housewife  with  the 
finest  meats.  In  most  cases  her  request  is 
beef  labeled  "Choice"  or  "Good"  by  Govern- 
ment standards.  The  new  system  Is  one 
that  will  now  Involve  the  lean  in  a  beef 
The  Choice  grade  alone  Is  Intended  to  be  di- 
vided Into  six  divisions  with  this  new  sys- 
tem. In  order  to  provide  a  load  of  beef  to 
a  chalnstore,  who  would  naturally  Insist 
on  one  of  the  six  categories,  I  would  need 
to  accumulate  beef  until  a  load  of  this  par- 
ticular number  were  gathered. 

The  carcass  of  a  beef  Is  covered  by  a  hide, 
and  It  Is  dlfflcult  right  now  for  our  cattle 
buyer  to  provide  us  with  a  full  load  of  Choice 
much  less  a  full  load  of  one  of  the  six  par- 
ticular Choice  grade  divisions.  I  haven't  the 
cipltal  nor  a  plant  of  sufficient  size  u>  ac- 
complish this  The  latest  suggestion  Is  one 
that  Involves  a  supposed  'trial"  for  1  year 
to  start  July  1  Tou  know  what  that  means' 
Well  never  get  rid  of  It  These  people  that 
are  backing  this  new  system  have  granted 
the  fact  that  Mrs  Housewife  will  never 
know  the  difference.  If  this  Is  the  situa- 
tion— who  are  they  doing  It  for? 
Sincerely. 

PlNIflE  Z    Davi.s 


HorrMAN  Packing  Co  .  Inc  . 
Omaha.  Sebr..  April  30.  1962 
Hon.   Glznn   C    Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

E>i:ax  s™.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Livestock  Division  under  the  direction  of 
David  M.  Pettus,  has  announced  a  change  In 
the  meat  grading  of  dressed  beef,  called  dual 
grading.  I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  told  that  the  Industry 
wants  this  new  system  This  letter  Is  to 
state  that  we  do  not  want  It 

We  are  asking  your  aaslstance  in  stopping 
this  highly  discriminatory  change  In  the  beef 
grading  system.  We  say  discriminatory  be- 
cause many  of  us  are  extremely  small  beef 
slaughterers  and  this  new  system  could 
cause  us  to  have  approximately  30  to  36 
different  grades  of  beef  In  our  coolers  Instead 
of  the  present  n\e  or  stx  You  can  easily 
see  this  will  creato  a  serious  probUm  of  ac- 
cumulating a  load  of  each  of  these  separate 
grades.  We  do  not  have  the  cooler  holding 
facilities  and  do  not  have  the  money  to  ex- 
pand our  plants. 

We  are  very  much  In  favor  of  the  grading 
system  In  Its  present  form  We  need  meat 
grading  beyond  any  doubt  In  the  past  we 
have  furnished  the  retail  outlets  with  the 
ftnest  of  meats  and  we  hope  to  continue  to 
do  so.  However,  under  this  new  system  a 
great  number  of  us  small  beef  slaughterers 
could  be  ruined  financially 

All  of  the  cattle  feeders'  associations,  the 
slnughterers"  associations  and  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  purveyors  are  against  this  new 
system.  Also  we  have  heard  that  the  powers 
behind  this  change  say  that  the  housewife 
will  never  know  the  difference  We  have 
heard  of  no  one  In  favor  of  the  change  This 
being  the  general  feeling,  why  change  from 
the  present  system? 

We  would  deeply  appreciate  any  help  you 
Cfin  give  us  In  reversing  »hl8  disastrous 
chanpe 

Sincerely. 

J     R\T    CouLXY 

R  &  C   Packing  Co  . 
Omaha.  Sebr  .  May  1.  1962 
Subjpct     US    Department    of   Agriculture- 
proposed  dual  grading 
H  >n    Olbnn  C.  Cunningham, 
Houne  of  Rt^re.tentattves, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkab  Sir:  We  respectfully  solicit  your  co- 
operation In  preventing  the  Inauguration 
of  the  propoeed  dual  grading  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Livestock  Division, 
directed  by  David  M  Pettus  Sampling  of 
literature  that  has  come  into  our  hands 
Indicates  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  of  the  op'.nl  in  that  our  Industry  wants 
this  new  svstem      We  do  not 

We  are  t  >dty  supplying  the  domestic  mar- 
ket.-*  with  the  finest  meats  and  the  American 
housewife  is  now  able  to  serve  beet  to  her 
family  to  meet  her  most  discriminatory 
tastes  In  either  prime,  choice,  or  good  grade, 
by  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  stand- 
ards, and  so  labeled 

The  proposed  dual  grade  will  now  In- 
volve the  lean  in  a  beef  In  the  choice 
grade  alone  there  will  be  six  different  di- 
visions and  In  order  to  provide  a  load  of 
beef  to  a  chalnstore.  it  would  be  necessary 
t.)  .accumulate  beef  In  our  cooler  until  a  load 
of  the  desired  grade  was  ready  We  have 
neither  the  capital  nor  cooler  space  suffi- 
ciently large  to  do  this  Por  your  further 
consideration  and  I  am  sure  you  are  well 
aware  of  this  condition.  It  Is  presently  diffi- 
cult enough  for  our  buyers  to  provide  us 
wUh  a  full  load  of  choice  under  the  pres- 
ent grading  standards  To  ask  them  to  buy 
a    full    load    of    one    of    the    six    particular 


choice  grades  would  compound  our  buying 
errors.  You  see,  we  have  to  buy  "blind- 
folded" through  the  hide.  Our  customers 
can  readily  see  what  they  are  getting. 

Dual  grading  Is  propKieed  to  get  a  trial 
start  for  1  year,  effective  July  1.  We  re- 
s(>ectfully  solicit  your  good  offices  to  prevent 
this. 

In  closing,  please  be  advised  that  pro- 
ponents of  this  new  system  have  gran  ted 
that  the  housewife  will  not  be  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  propoeed  six  grades 
Then  why  Is  this  necessary? 
Sincerely, 

L.  K.  CoTU, 

President. 


A  REVIEW  OP  CUBA— POSTSCRIPT 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  September  of  last  year  I  called  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  what  I  considered  to  be  a  very  thor- 
ough report  atx)ut  the  Cuban  invasion 
attempt  The  article.  "Cuba:  The  Rec- 
ord Set  Straight."  was  written  by  Charles 
J  V  Murphy,  Washington  senior  editor 
of  Fortune  magazine,  in  which  the  ar- 
ticle appeared — daily  CoifcRCssiONAL 
Record.  September  20,  1961,  pages  A7456- 
A7460  President  Kennedy  at  his  August 
30  press  conference  termed  the  article 
"the  most  inaccurate  of  all  the  articles 
that  have  appeared  on  Cuba."  This  at- 
tack on  the  integrity  of  the  author  in- 
stead of  a  detailed  rebuttal  of  the  facts 
was  unfortunate.  Mr.  Murphy's  career. 
as  I  noted  at  the  time  I  placed  his  article 
in  the  Record,  has  been  characterized  by 
integrity,  scholarship,  and  courage. 

As  a  postscript.  I  feel  it  Is  only  fitting 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  verdict  of  a  distinguished  organiza- 
tion of  the  international  press  corp«.  At 
its  April  13  meeting,  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America  announced  the  winners 
of  its  1962  awards  for  aistlngulshed 
achievement  in  foreign  news  coverage. 
Por  best  magazine  reporting  of  foreign 
affairs  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy.  Fortune 
magazine,  for  his  article.  "Cuba:  The 
Record  Set  Straight  '  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Mr  Murphy  once  again  for  his 
excellent  report  on  the  abortive  Cuban 
invasion 
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RETIREMENT    OP    SENATOR    BUSH 

Mr     SHORT     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  th:  t  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  SibalI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  regret  that  we  learned  today 
that  Senator  Bush,  my  valued  colleague 
in  the  other  body,  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  when  his  term  of  office  ex- 


pires. He  is  r(K:ognized  as  one  of  our 
country's  fine&t  Senators,  who  has 
brought  great  credit  to  Connecticut. 
His  wise  cour.sel  and  understanding 
puidance  have  been  invaluable  to  me. 
His  withdrawal  for  reasons  of  health, 
however,  is  in  keeping  with  the  high  In- 
tegrity and  di?dicated  sense  of  duty 
which  has  always  been  the  stamp  of  his 
character. 

I  know  I  echo  the  feelings  of  every- 
one in  Connecticut  as  well  as  those  of 
all  the  Memben;  of  the  House,  In  wishing 
him  and  his  gracious  wife  many  years  of 
happiness. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultu.-e  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
11222.  the  farm  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary may  sit  during  general  debate  on 
Tuesday,  May  22. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  RALPH  HARDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dvu-- 
ing  the  past  18  months  I  have  served  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  with 
the  very  able  Congressman  from  Idaho, 
Ralph  Hakoimc.  Ralph  and  I  work  to- 
gether on  several  subcommittees,  and  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  his  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  have  found  that  Ralph  HAXonfC  has 
accomplished  much  for  a  Congressman 
in  his  first  term,  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
view the  accomplishments  of  this  hard- 
working and  effective  Representative 
from  the  Second  Dtotrlct  of  Idaho. 

STATK    EKPKXSairrCO   OW    FOWmFTTI,    HOUSE 

Aaaicin.TUKa  ooMicrrnK 

Ralph  Harding  is  the  first  Cwigress- 
man  in  the  history  of  Idaho's  Second 
District  to  be  assigned  to  the  Important 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Possibly 
no  committee  in  the  Congress  acts  on 
legislation  affecting  more  people  In  the 
Gem  State,  since  Idaho's  main  source  of 
income  Is  from  agriculture.  AH  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  potatoes,  sugarbeets, 
livestock,  feed  grains,  wheat,  or  the  UJ3. 
Forest  Service  is  acted  upon  by  this  com- 
mittee. The  four  subcommittees  on 
which  the  Congressman  actively  serves 
are  Forests.  Wheat.  Domestic  Market- 
ing, and  Foreign  Agricultural  Opera- 
tions. 


BENEirrS    COME    FEOM    CLOSE    UAISON     WITH 
EXECUTIVE    BKANCH 

With  a  Democratic  President  in  the 
White  House.  Idaho  has  profited  from 
the  close  working  relationship  which 
has  existed  between  the  White  House, 
Cabinet  members  and  the  three  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  congressional 
delegation  from  the  State.  Returning 
Ralph  Harding,  Democrat,  to  the  Con- 
gress, means  that  the  door  to  the  White 
House  will  remain  open  when  important 
State  problems  must  be  taken  to  the 
President.  Such  close  contact  made  it 
possible  for  Congressman  Harding  to 
discuss  personally  with  President  Ken- 
nedy the  assistance  the  State  needed  as 
a  result  of  the  disastrous  flood  early  this 
year. 

district  OinCE   PEOVIDES  valuable  ASSL5TANCX 

Ralph  Harding  also  racked  up  another 
first  In  Second  District  representation 
with  the  decision  to  establish  a  year- 
around  district  office,  as  many  other 
States  have  had  for  some  time,  where 
Idahoans  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  problems  personally  and 
determine  very  quickly  what  Federal  as- 
sistance, if  any,  is  available.  This  office 
is  maintained  In  the  Federal  building 
at  Idaho  Palls.  In  addition.  Congress- 
man Harding  makes  personal  visits  to 
every  county  when  the  Congress  is  not 
in  session.  His  schedule  is  published  in 
advance  so  that  every  Idahoan  has  ac- 
cess to  his  Congressman. 

OOCO    ATTElTDAJfCB    ESCOSO    ESTABLISHED 

Very  conscientious  about  his  com- 
mittee and  House  attendance,  Ralph 
Harding  has  been  present  to  vote  on  all 
issues  before  the  Congress  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  time.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Congressman  Hale  Boggs, 
the  whip  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, states: 

Congressman  Haeoino  is  always  on  the 
job.  His  good  health  and  devotion  to  duty 
have  enabled  him  to  attain  one  of  the  best 
attendance  records  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

His  House  Agriculture  Committee  at- 
tendance record  is  equally  impressive. 

careful       ATTENTION       GIVEN       TO       MAIL      AND 
EEPOEXS    TO     CONSTITUENTS 

The  Congressman  has  established  a 
well-earned  reputation  for  conscien- 
tiously  re^x>nding  to  letters  which  come 
to  his  office  recognizing  that  such  corre- 
mxmdence  provides  him  with  Invaluable 
assistance  in  determining  the  thinking 
of  Vbe  people  he  represents.  Ralph 
HAUtzvc  also  Issues  a  weekly  column  to 
the  press  as  well  as  an  aimual  newsletter 
to  all  constituents  summarizing  each 
•essiOQ  of  the  Congress  and  what  It 
means  to  Idaho. 

ntFEEBBlVE     EBCOEO     ACHIEVED     IN     LEGISLATIVE 


With  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  in 
the  Congress,  Ralph  Harding  can  al- 
ready claim  credit  for  the  House  pass- 
age of  seven  bills  he  has  sponsored  or 
ooQPonsored,  as  well  as  actively  partlci- 
patlng  in  committee  testimony  and 
House  debate  on  many  others  which 
hare  been  enacted  Into  law. 


VALU.\BL£    CONTACT     MAINTAINED     WITH     SECEE- 
TABT     OF     ACRICULTUBE 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Ralph  Harding  consults  fre- 
quently with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  which  has  benefited  the  State 
on  many  occasions.  For  example,  last 
virinter  a  delegation  of  Tdaho  potato 
farmers  requested  on  a  Friday  night  a 
Saturday  morning  audience  with  the 
Secretary.  An  appointment  with  a  Cab- 
inet officer  on  such  short  notice  is  al- 
most impossible  to  obtain.  Neverthe- 
less, Congressman  Harding  was  able  to 
take  these  farmers  into  the  Office  of  Sec- 
retary Freeman  the  next  morning  so 
they  could  personally  prresent  their  case 
to  the  highest  agricultural  official  in 
America. 

RECLAMATION       AND       PUBLIC      WORK      PROJECTS 
SOUGHT 

Ralph  Harding  has  refused  time  and 
again  to  knuckle  under  to  the  power 
companies  who  are  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  power  monopoly  at  the  expense 
of  Idaho  power  users.  Shortly  after  he 
entered  the  Congress  in  January  of  1961 
a  call  came  from  a  power  oompcny 
president  urging  him  not  to  introduce 
legislation  authorizing  the  Bums  Creek 
Dam.  Despite  this  pressure,  Harding 
introduced  the  bill  and  fought  for  Its 
passage  in  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation. 

Harding's  bill  was  approved  and  then 
went  to  the  full  committee  where  14 
Democrats  voted  for  it  and  4  southern 
Democrats  voted  against  it.  Playing 
politics  with  the  measure,  every  single 
Republican  member  of  the  committee 
present,  some  of  whom  had  favored 
Bums  Creek  in  earlier  Congresses,  voted 
against  this  vital  project.  Not  leaving 
any  stone  vmtumed  in  his  attempt  to 
have  this  important  reclamation  project 
approved  for  Idaho,  HAKoraro  asked  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  consider  the  pro- 
ject, along  with  the  Fremont-Madison 
project  on  the  Teton  River,  the  Ririe 
Dam  on  Willow  Creek,  and  the  Blackf  oot 
Dam.  It  was  no  accident  that  the  corps 
gave  a  favorable  recommendatk»  on  all 
of  these  projects  and  the  reports  are 
presently  being  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

ADDITIONAL     FHA     FUNDS     OBTAINED     FOE     IDAHO 

The  year  1961,  with  the  low  potato 
prices  and  many  other  adverse  develop- 
ments, was  an  extremely  dUBtoult  year 
for  Idaho  farmers.  For  this  reason 
Ralph  Harding  exited  every  effort  to 
hav«  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Farmers  Home  Admlnistrati<m  officials 
allocate  additional  FHA  funds  to  the 
Gem  State.  His  efforts  have  resulted  in 
a  total  of  $7,860,000  being  budgeted  to 
the  State  so  far  this  year  for  operating 
loans  in  addition  to  $1  million  which  has 
been  available  for  mergmcy  loans  as  a 
result  of  the  flood  and  drooght  disasters. 
This  amount  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  $6,195,000  the  State  received  in 
fiscal  1961  for  operating  loans,  the  $5.- 
091,000  In  fiscal  1960.  and  the  $5,480,000 
In  fiscal  1959. 
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MAVAX.      OSONAMCX      PLAMT      MAIM      MXAN8      NrW 
DfCOMK    rOB    STATS 

The  sale  of  the  Idle  Naval  Ordnance 
Plant  In  Pocatello  offers  great  hope  that 
southern  Idaho's  economy  will  receive 
a  real  Impetxis  from  the  new  payroll 
which  will  result  when  Thlokol  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  uses  this  plant  for  Its  expand- 
ing defense  and  space  activities.  When 
Knewel  Rushforth.  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Thiokol,  was  asked  by  a 
newsman  how  Thiokol  learned  of  the 
availability  of  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Plant,  he  replied: 

Tblokol  was  put  on  the  track  of  the 
Pocatallo  plant  by  CiruacH  and  Haboing. 

Ralph  HKkoing  continues  to  work  with 
Senator  Church,  and  Utah's  congres- 
sional delegation  to  obtain  important 
defense  contracts  for  this  corporation 
which  will  greatly  benefit  the  Inter - 
mountain  area. 

rSDXBAI.     OmCIAI.S     BAI.l.IBD     TO     AIXAT     rLOOD 
DISASTKB    StrmMXHO 

It  will  be  many  years  before  southern 
Idaho  forgets  the  devastation  wrought 
by  the  rapid  snow  runoff  which  put  un- 
der water  many  homes,  businesses,  and 
valuable  farmland.  Fran:-.  Chttrch  and 
Ralph  Harding  worked  as  a  team  in 
bringing  all  of  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  aid  of  flood  vic- 
tims. Harding  fiew  to  Idaho  and  in- 
spected the  flood  damage  personally  with 
officials  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Office  of  E]mergency  Planning. 

Through  their  efforts  and  cooperation 
they  obtained  from  Federal  officials,  in- 
cluding President  Kennedy,  $1,250,000 
has  been  allocated  through  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  In  addition, 
quick  House  and  Senate  action  was  ob- 
tained in  passing  a  bill  making  it  pos- 
sible for  flood  victims  to  claim  their 
losses  on  their  current  Federal  tax  re- 
turn rather  than  waiting  to  deduct  the 
losses  until  the  next  year. 

MIXKD  OKAIN  IXCUI^TION  RXyZHSKD  rOB  BENEnT 
or  PABMXBS 

The  efforts  of  the  Idaho  congressional 
delegation  in  1959  and  1960  to  have  the 
Department  of  Agricxilture  reverse  their 
decision  on  a  regulation  which  limited 
wheat  in  mixed  grain  to  25  percent  met 
with  no  success.  For  this  reason  Ralph 
Hardinc's  work  with  Frank  Church  to 
revert  this  wheat  percentage  back  to  50 
percent  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  accomplishments  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  That  this 
change  was  sought  by  thousands  of 
Idaho  farmers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  petitions  signed  by  5.000  supporters 
were  forwarded  to  Washington.  It  came 
about  only  after  Church  and  Harding 
had  several  conferences  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  had  made  a 
personal  plea  to  the  President. 

BASQUBB     AIDKO    *T     IMMIOBATION    BILL    PASSAGE 

One  of  the  most  discriminatory  condi- 
tions ever  to  exist  In  American  Immlgra- 
t'on  history  prevailed  in  Idaho  until 
remedied  by  a  bill  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman R'Lph  Haroi.ng.  a  number  of 
Basques  had  entered  this  country  in 
early  1950's  and  remained  under  a  spe- 
c  al  act  of  Congress  in  a  stateless  status. 
TTiese  people  could  remain  in  the  United 
States  as  long  as  they  desired,  but  they 


could  never  become  citizens  Should 
they  ever  leave  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  they  would  never  be  permitted  to 
reenter  the  country.  Legislation  had 
been  introduced  previously  to  allow  these 
people  to  become  citizens.  However, 
these  bills  had  always  failed  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Congressman  H.arding  in  the  87th 
Congress  Introduced  a  bill  to  aid  these 
people  in  securing  citizenship.  Once 
again  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
tabled  the  bill.  However.  Congressman 
Harding  persisted  until  he  convinced  the 
chairman  to  reconsider  the  bill.  It  was 
approved  by  the  committee,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  last  year. 
As  a  result  of  the  favorable  action  on 
Congressman  Harding's  bill.  these 
Basque  people,  with  their  families, 
can  remain  in  Idaho  and  obtain  U.S. 
citizenship. 

WOOL     ACT     EXTENSION      HELPS      SHEEPMEN 

Shortly  after  coming  to  the  Congress, 
R.^lph  Haroinc  was  requested  by  nearly 
every  sheepman  in  his  district  to  secure 
the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act.  The 
over  5,000  Idahoans  engaged  in  the  .sheep 
business,  hard  hit  financially,  believed 
an  extension  of  this  act  would  aid  in  re- 
building their  industry.  Congressman 
H\rding  introduced  H.R.  4828  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  He  supported  the 
companion  bill,  which  was  enacted  Into 
law.  both  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  when  it  was  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SNAKE   BIVEB   I^ND   STATUS   CLARIPIED    IN    HOUSE 

A  recent  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
survey  revealed  that  hundreds  of  Ida- 
hoans owning  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Snake  River  actually  did  not  have  legal 
title  to  land  they  had  purchased  from 
previous  owners  and  on  which  in  many 
cases  improvements  had  been  made,  per- 
manent buildings  constructed,  and  crop- 
land developed.  To  clarify  this  situa- 
tion Congressman  Harding  introduced 
H.R.  9097  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  is  now  awaiting 
Senate  action. 

GREATER    SHARE   OP   St'GAR    MARKET   SOfCHT 
POR    STATE    GROWERS 

Ralph  Harding  personally  delivered  to 
President  Kennedy  early  this  year  a  let- 
ter signed  by  over  50  of  his  Democratic 
colleagues  in  the  House.  Including  the 
majority  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  re- 
questing a  larger  sugar  quota  under  the 
new  Suj?ar  Act  for  domestic  producers. 
In  addition  to  his  work  In  making  cer- 
tain that  Idahoans  will  participute  more 
fully  in  the  domestic  sugar  quotas.  Con- 
gressman Harding  was  among  those 
House  Members  introducing  legislation 
which  wsis  enacted  into  law  in  1961  pro- 
viding for  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
until  June  30  of  this  year. 

IDAHO    IXRICATION    EtaSTRICTS    NOW    ELICIBLB 
UNDER    WATERSHEDS   ACT 

In  serving  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Ralph  Harding  took  the  lead 
in  urging  the  enactment  of  a  bill  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  some  200  groups  in 
Western  States  to»  qualify  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.     In  the 


past  .such  groups  as  the  Cedar  Mesa  Res- 
ervoir and  Canal  Co.  near  Twin  Falls, 
had  not  been  able  to  participate  in  this 
Federal  program. 

BABLT   SUPPOBTEB  OP  PEACE  COBP*  PBOOBAM 

One  of  the  first  Members  to  take  the 
House  fioor  to  urge  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  providing  for  a  corpc  of  rep- 
resentative and  dedicated  Americans  to 
work  with  underdeveloped  nations  was 
Ralph  Harding.  The  tremendous  suc- 
cess which  this  program  is  having  in 
winning  friends  for  the  United  States 
and  fighting  human  misery  indicates  his 
decision  was  a  wise  one.  This  session 
of  the  Congress  found  even  such  well- 
known  conservatives  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Chairman  Howaso  W. 
SicrrH.  changing  their  positions  to  sup- 
port new  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 
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Ralph  Harding  is  proud  of  his  record 
in  the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
reported  by  Congressional  Quarterly  of 
supporting  the  President  86  percent  of 
the  time  in  his  efforts  to  "get  the  coim- 
try  moving  again."  He  has  stood 
squarely  behind  the  President  in  getting 
through  the  Congress  such  important 
measures  as  minimum  wage  legislation 
and  an  adequate  housing  bill.  However, 
in  considering  every  piece  of  legislation 
strictly  on  its  own  merit,  he  has  found 
It  necessary  to  differ  with  the  President 
in  several  important  areas,  including  the 
Mexican  Farm  Labor  Act,  the  postal  in- 
crease bill,  and  the  tax  measure. 

The  Congressman  concurred  with  the 
Idaho  sugar  beet  farmers  that  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  extending  the  Mexican 
Farm  Labor  Act  was  in  the  State's  in- 
terest, despite  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  secure  its  defeat.  Hardinc 
actively  supported  the  renewal  both  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  on  the 
House  fioor. 

Again  in  September  1961  when  Post- 
master General  Day  attempted  to  push 
through  the  postal  rate  bill  increasing 
rates  on  first-class  and  airmail  stamps. 
but  leavmg  the  rates  on  second-  and 
third-class  mail  at  their  old  rates,  Ralph 
Harding  joined  opponents  of  the  bill  who 
successfully  halted  its  passage  until  ade- 
quate changes  were  included  in  the 
measure  increasing  rates  on  Junk  mail. 

However,  the  most  telling  example  of 
the  Congressman's  independence  was  his 
opposition  vote  on  President  Kennedy's 
much  publicized  tax  bill  which  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  219  to  196.  with  only 
1  Republican  voting  for  the  bill  and  16 
Democrats  voting  against  it.  Harding 
said  he  could  not  on  good  conscience  vote 
for  this  measure  when  it  provided  a  tax 
deduction  for  lobbyist  activities  as  well  as 
tax  reductions  for  big  business,  and  other 
tax  Inequities  which  the  Nation  could  ill 
afford  at  this  time. 

IDAHO'S    REPBEBBNTATIVB    HAS    WOW    BCSPBCT    IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  my  observa- 
tion that  Congressman  Harding  is  doing 
an  excellent  Job  in  his  first  term,  but  It  is 
al.so  the  observation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  chairman  of  our  House  Agriculture 
<^ommittee.    I  would  also  like  to  include 


their   reaction   to   the   work   of   Ralph 
Harding. 

President  Kennedy  has  this  to  say 
about  him : 

The  election  of  Ralph  Habdimg  to  the  Ck>n- 
^esa  of  the  United  States  Is  evidence  anew 
of  what  a  young  American  with  determina- 
tion and  covirage  can  accomplish.  In  be- 
coming the  first  Democrat  In  24  years  to  win 
election  from  Idaho's  Second  Congressional 
EHstrlct,  Congressman  Habding  overcame  ob- 
stacles that  to  many  would  have  seemed  In- 
surmountable. Although  the  youngest  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  has 
demonstrated  abUlty  and  adeptness  in  serv- 
ing his  State  and  the  Nation  that  are 
usually  attained  only  after  many  years  of 
service  In  the  Congress. 

From  his  House  Agriculture  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Harold  Cooley,  comes  this  tribute: 

Having  served  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  more  tiian  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I  have  seen  Congressmen  come  and  go,  and 
I  think  I  know  what  It  takes  to  make  a  good 
Congressman.  I  have  never  known  any 
freshman  Congressman  who  has  made  more 
friends  In  such  a  short  time  as  has  Ralph 
Haboing.  By  his  devotion  to  duty  and  by 
the  splendid  manner  In  which  he  has  dis- 
charged the  responsibility  of  every  assign- 
ment, he  has  endeared  himself  to  his  col- 
leagues. Ralph  has  a  brUllant  mind  and  Is 
always  willing  to  work  conscientiously  and 
with  diligence  and  dedication. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man takes  note  of  his  legislative  work: 

As  a  freshman  member  of  the  Important 
committee  on  Agriculture,  Congressman 
Haboing  has  played  a  constructive  role  In  the 
presentation  and  passage  of  legislation  Im- 
portant to  producers  and  consumers  of  food. 
He  Introduced  the  National  Sugar  Act  and 
National  Wool  Act  extensions.  He  worked 
diligently  and  effectively  for  liberalized  farm 
credit  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Kennedy. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstzin]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  watched  with  growing  impatience 
and  rising  anger  the  campaign  being 
waged  against  the  King-Anderson  bill  by 
the  organized  medical  community  of  this 
Nation. 

Now,  of  course,  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
concept — and,  indeed,  I  would  not  have 
it  any  other  way — that  any  individual, 
or  any  organization,  has  the  right  to  ex- 
press its  belief  on  any  legislative  matter. 
And  while  I  would  seriously  question 
some  of  the  facts,  and  most  of  the  logic. 
of  the  American  Medical  Association's 
case  against  this  bill,  I  certainly  respect 
its  right  to  make  its  collective  voice 
heard. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  remain  silent 
no  longer.  As  all  of  us  are  now  aware, 
a  group  of  doctors  in  New  Jersey  last 
week  threatened  to  deny  treatment  to 
elderly  patients  whose  hospital  bills 
would  be  paid  under  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  This  was  bad  enough — until  the 
American  Medical  Association  came  to 
the  defense  of  these  doctors. 

I  submit  that  not  only  is  this  hysteri- 
cal statement  outright  blackmail — to  use 


the  characterization  employed  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — but  it 
is  the  most  blatantly  cynical,  unfeeling, 
and  cruel  statement  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time. 

What  has  happened  to  the  once- 
proud  symbol  of  the  medical  profession? 
Where  is  the  Hippocratic  oath? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Medical 
Association-endorsed  statement  by  this 
willful  band  of  New  Jersey  doctors — 
who,  incidentally,  looked  the  other  way 
when  the  Federal  Oovemment  granted 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  con- 
struction grants  for  hospitals  in  which 
they  practice — is  a  challenge  to  this  Con- 
gress. I  urge  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  we  accept  that  challenge. 

I  have  tJie  greatest  respect  for  the 
medical  pnfession — for  doctors  as  in- 
dividuals, many  of  whom,  of  course,  have 
clearly  and  publicly  stated  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  AMA  view.  But  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  Individual  doctor.  My 
concern  is  this  all-powerful  association 
before  whom  Oovemment  has  tradi- 
tionally quaked. 

Of  course,  I  know  about  AMA's  ex- 
cellent services  to  the  Nation.  I  know 
it  has  done  such  things  as  forced  higher 
medical  educational  standards,  better 
standards  in  hospital  and  nursing  care, 
and  the  like.  In  its  own  field  of  compe- 
tence, it  is  an  authority — an  excellent 
authority.  But  it  is  not  an  authority  in 
the  field  of  social  welfare  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  retreat  from 
that  challenge.  I  urge  this  body  to  in- 
struct the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  the  King -Anderson 
bill  in  order  that  we  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  voting  on  it;  and  to  clearly 
indicate  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  this  most  precise  manner 
available  to  us  that  we  are  through  hav- 
ing it  prescribe  the  social  welfare  pro- 
gram for  this  Nation. 

Only  a  brief  recitation  of  the  AMA's 
position  will  suffice  to  indicate  that  this 
is  hardly  the  body  to  which  a  nation 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual can  turn  for  guidance.  It  has 
consistently  opposed  any  measure  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

For  8  years,  until  1956,  the  AMA 
fought  a  bitter-end  battle  in  opposition 
to  an  extension  of  social  security  to  pro- 
vide cash  benefits  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  at  age  50. 

It  was  the  same  AMA  which  in  1955 
stated  its  outright  opposition  to  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  the  Salk  polio 
vaccine  "by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  for  those  unable  to 
procure  It  themselves."  Not  only  was 
this  position  one  of  irresponsibility,  com- 
ing as  it  did  right  after  the  release  of 
Salk  vaccine  and  at  a  time  when  it  was 
urgent  to  vaccinate  as  many  children 
and  young  adults  as  possible,  but  it  was 
a  cynical,  though  typical  attitude. 
"Come  hat  in  hand  and  we  will  give  you 
a  free  shot  for  your  children — if  you  can- 
not afford  it."  This  was  the  humiliating 
statement  the  AMA  wanted  our  Govern- 
ment to  tell  those  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  unable  to  pay  for  medical  protec- 
tion of  their  families. 

I  once  believed  that  nothing  coiild 
shock  me  any  longer,  but  I  must  confess 


that  the  New  Jersey  doctors'  statement 
Is  beyond  a  doubt  unlike  anything  I  have 
yet  heard. 

Mr.  James  Wechsler,  the  highly  tal- 
ented editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  has 
recently  written  an  article  for  his  news- 
paper which  discusses  another  very  in- 
teresting aspect  of  the  entire  matter — 
the  harm  being  done  to  the  reputation  of 
the  once  highly  regarded  profession  of 
medicine. 

The  article  follows: 

IdiDicun  Men 
(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

Increasingly  one  hears  the  question: 
"What's  wrong  with  doctors?  Are  th.ey  suf- 
fering from  hopeless  emotional  insecurity? 
Do  they  need  help?" 

The  questions  are  continuously  provoked 
by  the  image  which  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  Its  satellites  have  lo  widely 
projected.  They  are  raised  anew'  by  the 
widely  publicized  revolt  of  some  New  Jer- 
sey physicians  against  Mr.  Kennedy's  medi- 
care program  for  the  aged  which.  It  need 
hardly  be  repeated  here,  embodies  the  modest 
thought  that  hospital  care  for  the  aged  be 
subsidized  through  social  security  payments. 

Are  doctors  throughout  the  country  gen- 
uinely terrified  by  this  minimal  measure? 
Do  they  really  believe  it  foreshadows  the 
end  of  their  lives  as  independent  practi- 
tioners, and  hastens  the  day  <a  their  en- 
slavement to  the  state? 

If  Indeed  they  do,  paranoia  has  become 
the  common  disease  of  the  oiedlcal  profes- 
sion, and  tho-apy  Is  urgently  needed.  But 
who  win  provide  It? 

During  the  course  of  a  recent  conversa- 
tion with  a  physician  whom  I  know  well, 
we  talked  about  these  matters.  By  almost 
any  standard,  he  Is  a  highly  successful  doc- 
tor. He  Is  also  one  who  has  not  allowed 
success  to  render  him  aloof  or  Inaccessible. 
He  Is  a  man  who  works  hard,  often  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  rarely 
raises  his  voice  In  Impatience  or  anger. 

But  on  this  occasion  one  detected  both 
elements  In  his  voice.  He  regards  the  AMA 
crusade  against  the  King-Anderson  bUl  as 
an  affront  to  himself  and  to  his  profession. 
He  believes  It  Is  promoting  the  Impression 
that  doctors  are  a  scheming  group  of  profit- 
eers to  whom  human  life  is  secondary  to 
private  profit. 

What  clearly  exasperated  him  most,  how- 
ever, was  the  Irrationality  of  the  AMA  frenzy. 

For  the  elementary  truth,  as  he  pointed 
out.  Is  that  this  bill  bears  no  faint  resem- 
blance to  socialized  medicine  and  there 
Is  not  the  smallest  prospect  that  this  coun- 
try Is  on  the  road  to  regimentation  of  Its 
ph3rslclaiis. 

On  the  contrary,  he  noted,  there  are  few 
professions  In  which  there  Is  larger  prospect 
for  private  enterprise  and  Initiative.  No 
young  man  emerging  from  medical  school 
faces  any  desperate  struggle  for  survival; 
there  are  boundless  areas  In  the  United 
States  where  the  shortage  of  trained  doctors 
remains  acute.  There  are  few  places  In 
which  a  doctor  cannot  obtain  a  surplus 
of  patients. 

Tet  time  and  again  the  barons  of  medicine 
personified  by  the  top  councU  of  the  AMA 
speak  and  act  as  If  they  were  trying  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  members  against 
some  cruel  threat  to  their  living  standards 
and  their  way  of  life. 

What  produces  this  panic?  How  have  the 
leaders  of  the  AMA  battalions  been  able  to 
conduct  their  scare  campaigns  with  so  little 
opposition  (outside  of  New  York  and  a  few 
other  places)  ? 

The   diagnosis   offered  by   the  man   with 
whom  I  was  talking  contained  a  note  of  old-    ^ 
fashioned  economic  determinism. 

HLs  thesis  Is  that  most  wealthy  doctors, 
like  most  opulent  citizens,  tend  to  acquire 
a  pwycbological  vested  Interest  in  the  status 
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quo:  tluit  thla  lead*  to  an  IdenUfleatlon  with 
til*  light  wtnc  ot  tbm  BapubUoa  Party:  and 
that  they  proceed  dreazn-llke  from  there  to 
liutlncUye  oppoeltlon  to  any  form  of  pro- 
^eealTe  social  legislation.  In  this  respect, 
he  suggests,  they  are  no  different  from,  say, 
the  dignitaries  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion who  too  often  oosLfuae  the  welfare  of 
their  oosporate  clients  with  the  rights  of 
man. 

But  why  are  there  no  generally  effective 
revolts  against  these  establishments?  In 
part,  the  answer,  especially  among  physi- 
cians, Is  that  most  of  them  are  busy;  In 
smaller.  conser^atlTe  oommunltles.  they  are 
probably  also  subject  to  varied  social  pres- 
sures, most  aggressively  by  the  dignitaries  of 
the  local  medical  societies  which  take  their 
party  line  from  the  AMA.  The  dissenter  Is 
not  treated  generously  by  these  bodies  In 
those  numerous  areas  where  his  breed  Is 
rare. 

Whatever  the  complex  reasons,  the  result 
Is  that  the  AMA  maintains  Its  grip.  In 
scattered  areas  doctors  try  to  speak  out.  and 
spokesmen  for  some  dissenters  recently  met 
with  President  Kennedy  to  voice  support  for 
the  Medicare  venture.  But  the  AMA  con- 
tinues to  dominate  the  headlines. 

None  of  the  explanations  is  quite  satis- 
factory. The  young  man  who  decides  to  be- 
come a  doctor  must  be  at  least  partially  stir- 
red by  a  sense  of  concern  and  dedication. 
The  life  of  the  conscientious  doctor,  and 
especially  of  the  general  practitioner,  Is  a 
harsh  and  harassed  one,  no  matter  how  large 
the  financial  rewards. 

Yet  now,  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  other  places 
on  so  many  other  occasions,  doctors  have 
allowed  their  spokesmen  to  make  them  sound 
like  greedy  operators  who  dread  any  form 
of  social  advance.  What  makes  their  be- 
havior even  more  prepoeteroiu  is  that  their 
fears  are  fantasies. 

Perhapa  It  is  time  for  the  creation  of  an 
independent  medical  commission  to  examine 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  AMA's  organization 
man. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CoHXLAif ,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  RiLZT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert',  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matthiws  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) ,  for  20  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Parbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) ,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Macdonalo. 

Mr.  Heklono. 

Mr.  KowALSKi. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BCr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CuRTiB  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  RoussKLOT. 

Mr.  SiLRR. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Fmo. 

Mr.   YOtTNCRR. 

Mr.  Chipkrfizlo. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  O. 
Tate.  Jr.;  and 

3.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Merle  K. 
Loessln. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  54  minutes  pm)  the 
House  Euljoumed  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. May  17,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
STC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rxUe  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2067.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  enUtled  "A  bUl  to  repeal 
the  act  of  May  10.  IMa  and  other  laws  and 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
IstraUve  Services  Act  of  1SM9.  as  amended, 
to  Improve  the  administration  of  transfers 
and  conveyances  of  certain  real  property  for 
various  public  uses":  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

2008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  relative  to  estimating  the  additional 
overhead  costs  relating  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  8V801.  pertaining 
to  the  economic  and  social  development  In 
the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Ccimmlasion.  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commlenlon  as  uf  M.'»rch  31. 
1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554.  82d  Con- 
gres.^;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  C:!ommerce. 

2070  A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
U  H.  Olympic  Committee,  transmitting  the 
flnanclal  report  of  the  US.  Olympic  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  IMl.  pursuant  to  section 
12  of  Public  Law  805.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

2071.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  section 
25  of  title  13  United  States  Code  relating  to 
duties  of  supervisors,  enumerators  and  other 
employees":  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service 

2072  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  perq^s  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2073  A  letter  from  the  CommlsBloner.  Im- 
migration and  NalurailaaUon  Service.  VB 
Department  of  Justice,  transmlttmg  a  copy 
of  the  order  su.spendJng  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Otylla  Olczky,  A81W75R    pursuant  to 


the    Inunlgratlon    and    Nationality    Act    of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2074.  A  letter  from  the  CoounUsloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.£L 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  order  suspending  deportation  In  th«  case 
of  Leong  Fxin  A3879ai4,  pontiant  to  the 
Inunlgratlon  and  NatlonaUty  Act  ot  1062;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEB  ON  PUB- 
lAC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  10037.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  economic  and  social  development 
In  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1684).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  VINSON-  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  11743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1688).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Rous*  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR  11223.  A  bill  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  Income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Oovernment,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  with  amendment  (Rept.  Mo.  1091). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Sute  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTKES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WALTKR-  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  1809  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Stavros  Mourkakos;  with  amendmant  (Rept 
No  1686 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whule  House 

Mr.  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, H  R  2337  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Stella  Todaro;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No  1687)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  POFF  Commit te'e  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  3831.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ivy  Gwen- 
dolyn Myers,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No^ 
1688).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
WTiole  House 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  S823  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ahaabet  Oyunrlysn;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1680)  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3912.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chlkoko 
Shlnagawa;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1690).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    FRA2IER; 
H-R,  11774.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation   for    a    road    in   Cherokee    National 
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Forest.  Tenn.,  and  Nantahala  National  For- 
est. N.C.,  between  Telllco  Plains,  Tenn.,  and 
Robblnsvllle.  N.C.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HR.  11775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  principal  residence  by  a  t&icpayer  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  60  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 

HR.  11776.  A    bill    to    provide    direct    aid 
to  States  for  educational  purpoees  only;   to 
the  Conimittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  KEE: 

HR.  11777.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-184,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  conunenusratlon  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Into  the  Union  as  a  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  MAT: 

HR  11778.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights 
of  producers  and  resellers  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio: 

HR  11779  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    MORSE: 

HR  11780  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  extend 
for  an  additional  year  the  period  within 
which  certain  ministers,  members  of  re- 
ligious orders,  and  Christian  Science  prac- 
titioners may  elect  coverage  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  OLSEN 

HR  11781.  A  blU  to  redesignate  the  Big 
Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  re- 
vise the  boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  PHILBIN: 

H  R  11782,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  no  as  to  provide  for  In- 
creases in  annuities,  eliminate  the  option 
with  respect  to  certain  stirvlvor  annuities, 
and  provide  for  interchange  of  credits  be- 
tween the  civil  service  retirement  system 
and  the  insurance  system  established  by  title 
II  of  the  Social  Secu-lty  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   SCHAEEBERG: 

H  R  11783  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1,200 
to  11.800  yearly  w.thout  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  SISK: 

H  R  11784  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  include  certain 
oversea  service  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  as  creditible  service  for  purposes 
of  such  act:  to  the  (Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  HOLL/iND : 

H  R  11785  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Flnarce  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  11786,  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  in  additional  cases  for  cer- 
tain widows  and  widowers  by  reducing  the 


required  period  of  marriage  from  5  years  to 
2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJt.  11787.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H  J.  Res.  717.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  1,  1963,  as  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  FINO: 
HH.  11788.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Pavica    Labetic;    to    the   Conunlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  11789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athana- 
sios  Angelis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  11790.  A   bill  for  the  relief   of  Sylvia 
Mattlat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

347.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Eugene 
M.  Boyd,  Jr..  city  clerk,  MarysvlUe.  Calif.,  rel- 
ative to  opposing  a  Federal  income  tax  on 
Interest  derived  from  State  or  local  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

348.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  March  26,  1962,  re  Baker  v.  Carr, 
and  a  grievance  as  to  how  it  will  probably 
bring  about  Federal  plan  for  State  legisla- 
tive structure;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wkdnesday,  May  16,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin A.  Smith  n,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God.  who  revealest  Thy- 
self in  the  true,  the  honest,  the  pure, 
and  the  lovely,  make  even  our  wayward 
minds  Thy  audience  chamber,  and  our 
fickle  hearts  Thy  dwelling  place. 

In  this  quiet  moment  of  noontide 
prayer,  we  pause  to  ask  Thy  guidance  as 
we  tread  unknown  and  tangled  ways. 
As  we  face  the  duties  which  throng  our 
days,  may  we  be  large  in  thought,  in 
words,  in  deeds.  Keep  us,  O  God,  from 
pettiness,  from  self-pity,  and  prejudice. 

Forging  forward  unafraid,  teach  us  to 
put  into  action  our  better  Impulses. 
May  we  strive  to  touch  and  to  know  the 
great,  common  human  heart. 

And  at  last  may  we  be  counted  by 
grateful  generations,  who  shall  inherit 
a  kindlier  earth,  among  the  architects 
of  the  final  parliament  of  peace  and 
plenty  In  which  every  kindred  and 
tongue  shall  find  their  rightful  place. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Skmatk, 

PaiSIOEIfT  PRO  TUIFORZ, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  16,  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Smtth  n,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
to  i}erform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

CaxL  Hatdkn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SMITH  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  15,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  May  15,  1962,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act 
and  Joint  resolution: 

S.  1139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  waters  of  the  Little 
Missouri  River  In  order  to  extend  the  expi- 
ration date  of  such  act;  and 

SJ.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  defer  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Drew  J.  T. 
CKeefe,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  UJS.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  thiait  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1915)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Orsolina  Cianflone  lallonardo, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marguerite  de  Soepkez; 

H.R.  3492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebas- 
tian Sanchez  Hermoellla; 

HR.  7389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oerda 
Godln; 

HR.  8862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Eleanore  Redl; 

H.R.  9054.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dllys 
Evans; 
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HJLVMS.  An  set  f or  tb«  relief  of  Dr. 
ChariM  C.  Tu; 

H.R.  10196.  An  act  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  special  station  per  dlam  allowances 
and  certain  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
made  In  good  faith  to  conunissloaed  offlcers 
of   the   Public  Health  Serrlce: 

H.R.  10603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
B.  Troup: 

HJl.  11123.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bdward 
J.  IfcManus;  and 

HJt.  11367.  An  act  to  amend  section  816, 
article  15.  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  nonjudicial  punishment,  and  for 
other  purpoeee. 


ENROLLED  BILI£  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  Wlls,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

8.  160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  O. 
Tate.  Jr.;  and 

S  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merle  K. 
Loess!  n. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

HJl.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marguerite  de  Soepkes: 

H.R.  3493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebas- 
tian Sanchez  Hermoallla; 

H.R.  7369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oerda 
Oodln: 

HJl.  8863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Eleanors  Redl; 

HJl.  9064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DUys 
KTans; 

H.R.  9468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Tu: 

KM.  10196.  An  set  to  yslldAt«  payments  of 
eeruin  speotal  staUon  per  diem  allowances 
and  eertaln  basic  atlowai)oes  for  quarters 
made  la  good  faith  to  oommlssioned  ofRcers 
of  the  Publle  Health  Serttee; 

HJl.  lOiOa.  An  act  tar  the  relief  of  Jaaies 
■.  Troup:  and 

M  K  mat  An  Mi  for  the  relief  of  Idward 
J,  McMaaut;  to  th«  OommlttM  on  th«  Jndi- 
eUry. 

H.*.  11367  An  set  to  amend  section  §16 
(article  15)  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
reutlng  to  nonjudicial  punUhment,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriiLO.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eivtn  was  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstiild.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letter,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment    or   Pkdkkal    PaoPrsTT    and    Ad- 
min is-rmATiVE  Szaviccs  Act  or  1949 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  act  of  May 
19.  1948.  and  other  laws,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  Improve 
the  adinlnlstratlon  of  transfers  and  convey- 
ances of  certain  real  property  for  various 
public  uses  (With  accompanying  papers*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Repeal  or  Secttok  25.  Title  13.  United 
St.*tes  Code.  Relating  to  Duties  cr  Cebtain 
Emplotkxs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
latlon  to  repeal  section  26  of  title  13  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  duties  of  super- 
visors, enumerators,  and  other  employees 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By       Mr.       MANSFIELD        (for       Mr 
Lauschk) : 

S.  3304  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip-  and  sur- 
face-mining operations  in  the  United  States 
and  for  a  report  to  Congress  of  ths  reeults  of 
such  study,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  MANsncLs  when 
hs  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  sppear 
uttder  a  separate  heading  > 

Bjr  Mr    BARTLrrr   ifor  hImMlf  and 
Mr,  Oavswiwe) ; 

S  3306.  A  blil  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
under  the  provUlons  of  the  federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  of  eertlAeates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  Indefinite  duration 
to  certain  air  carriers  operating  la  the  Sute 
of  Alaska;   to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  BAKTLrrr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  WIl^T: 

8.  3300.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  permit  the  Door  County 
Historical  Society  to  use  the  Eagle  Bluff 
Lighthouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr    Wilet   when   he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    SPARKMAN 

S.  3307  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  wage  earn- 
ers' plans;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    COOPER   i  for  himself  and  Mr 
Moeton  )  : 

3  3308  A  bin  to  amend  title  Vni  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner to  pay  certain  real  property  taxes  and 
to  make  payments  In  lieu  of  real  property 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr   COTTON 

S  3309  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  A. 
Oagne;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CA8B  ot  New  Jerwy: 

8  3310.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  laws  with 
respect  to  Federal  partidpatloo  In  abore 
protection;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Csaa  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  Introduced  the  atwrs  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUTLKR: 

8  3311.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Moy  King:  to  the  Cctnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr.   MANSFIELD    (for  Ur.  John- 
ston) : 

S.  3313.  A  bin  to  amend  seetloa  4181  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  increasing  the  good  time  allowanoee  to 
be  deducted  from  the  terms  of  the  eentenoes 
of  prisoners  convicted  of  offense*  against 
the  United  SUtes  and  confined  in  penal  or 
correction  Institutions  for  a  definite  period 
other  than  for  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  3313.  A  bill  to  authorise  an  Increase 
In  the  borrowing  authority  for  the  General 
Fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3314.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Servlcse  Act; 

S.3316.  A  bill  to  relieve  owners  of  abut- 
ting property  from  certain  aaeeaamente  In 
connecUon  with  the  repair  of  alleys  and 
sidewalks  In  the  District  of  Columbia: 

S  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorise  the  Commlealoners  of 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to  make  regula- 
tions to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of 
communicable  and  preventable  dleeaeea." 
approved  August  11,  1939.  as  amended:  and 

S  3317.  A  blil  to  amend  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  personal  property  oomlng  into 
the  custody  of  the  Property  Clerk,  Metro- 
poll  Un  Police  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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STRIP  MINE  RECLAMATION  8TUDY 
AND  REPORT 

Mr  MAWsriELD.  Mr.  Prwldmt,  on 
behalf  of  tht  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr. 
I^AVicKgl,  z  lntroduc«,  for  spproprlgto 
reference,  a  bill  to  prorldg  for  s  itudy 
by  th8  8«creUry  of  the  Interior  of  »trlp 
and  surfscf  mining  opersUons  la  the 
United  8tat««  &nd  for  s  report  to  Con- 
grei*  of  the  reculte  of  fuob  study.  I  sak 
unanimous  consent  th*t  the  Mil,  to- 
gether with  s  statement  prepared  bjr  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  sUtement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoto. 

The  bill  (S  3304)  to  proTlde  for  a 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations 
in  the  United  States  and  for  a  report  to 
Congress  of  the  results  of  such  study, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  (for  Mr.  Lauschk).  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  that  the  extent  and  effect  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  in  the  United 
SUtes  can  be  ascertained,  and  in  order  to 
develop  Information  which  may  aid  In  de- 
termining what  remedial  action  with  respect 
to  such  operations  can  be  taken  by  Congress 


and  by  the  several  States,  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  Is  authorised  and  directed  to 
make  a  survey  and  study  of  strip  and  surfac<- 
mlnlng  operations  in  the  United  Statea. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  the  study  and  siu^ey  authorized  in 
subsection  (a)  in  fuU  cooperation  with  ap- 
l^ropriate  Federal    uid  State  agencies. 

Sec.  2.  The  survey  and  study  authorized 
by  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  vj,  the  following  matters — 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  in- 
volv:>d  In  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(3)  the  safety  of  the  conduct  of  such 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations: 

(4)  the  hazards  to  public  health  and 
safety  resulting  fnun  such  operations; 

(5)  the  effect  cf  strip  and  surface  min- 
ing operations  on  highway  programs  of  the 
United  States  and   the  several  States; 

(6)  the  effect  on  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  on  the  scenic  features  of  the 
United  States  and   the  several  States; 

(71  the  effect  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  on  the  Qsh  and  wildlife  and  other 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
the  several  Statea:   and 

(8)  the  public  Interest  In  and  public 
benefits  which  may  result  from  the  ap- 
propriate development  and  use  of  areas  sub- 
jected to  strip  aid  surface  mining  opera- 
tions. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  survey  and  study  authorized  by  the 
nrst  section  of  tMs  Act.  Such  report  shall 
contain  all  Inforrnatlon  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  survey  and  study  together  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  completion  of  the  survey  and  study,  but 
not  later  than  tfro  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  which  be  tub- 
mlte  to  Congrees  under  subsection  (s>  of 
this  section  to  ttie  Oovemor  of  eeeta  State 
of  the  United  Sisies  and  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Commonwealth  o-f  Ftterto  Meo. 

The  etotement  of  Senator  Lavscnb, 
presented  by  Mr.  MANinsLD,  Is  m 
follow* : 

STATBMCirr  ST  SCMATOS  LiVSCKS 

Strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in 
many  sections  cf  our  country,  in  recent 
years,  have  nuUli  pooslbls  the  tapping  of 
some  of  our  mineral  resources  In  quantities 
of  great  nuignltude  and  at  costs  fax  below 
those  of  deep-shsft  and  other  mining  meth- 
ods. While  one  might  Justifiably  say  this 
progress  has  been  beneflciai  to  oiu*  economy 
as  a  whole,  nevertheless  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  it  also,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
has  destroyed  all  other  usefulness  of  the 
land  and  has  left  abominable,  grotesqtie 
scars.  Plainly  stitlng  It,  In  many  areas  the 
land  has  been  robbed  of  its  resources  and 
abandoned  to  the  wrath  of  the  elements. 
Time  alone  will  not  heal  thoee  wounds. 

There  are  largs  areas  In  Ohio  and  other 
States  where,  as  n  result  of  stripping  opera- 
tions, public  highways  have  suffered  severe 
damage  by  reasoit  of  slippage;  streams,  lakes, 
and  wells  have  been  polluted;  wildlife  cover 
has  been  destroyed;  and,  finally,  the  entire 
areas  themselves  have  been  abandoned  as 
unproductive  and  virtual  wasteland.  The 
future  economy  of  these  areas  is  seriously 
threatened. 

During  my  administration  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
there  was  flnjdly  enacted  a  strip  mine  recla- 
mation law  requiring  atrip  mine  operators 
to  restore  the  usefulness  of  the  land  by  a 
degree  of  leveling  of  the  spoil  banks  and 
planting  ot  them  In  grasses  and  trees.    While 


the  law  has  been  helpful  in  land  restoration, 
T  have  always  felt  that  It  should  have  re- 
quired more  strict  conservation  measures. 
Paced  with  almost  Instumountable  opposi- 
tion, it  was  the  l>e8t  that  I  could  get. 

While  some  other  States  have  strip  mining 
regulation  laws  enacted  in  recent  years, 
there  remain  throughout  the  country  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  acres  of  prelaw 
spoU  banks,  which  can,  It  Is  my  belief,  be 
converted  to  some  useful  purpose  with  a 
little  help.  Strip  and  surface  mining  oper- 
ations are  no  longer  confined  to  the  once- 
limited  areas.  These  operations  i.re  spread- 
ing dally  in  many  of  the  mineral-producing 
States.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  several 
States  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  my  bUl  provides,  a  very  beneflciai  land  tise 
study  would  be  made  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress could  determine  in  what  manner  and 
in  what  degree  it  would  liave  responsibility 
in  helping  to  restore  to  usefulness  these 
ever-growing  numbers  of  acres  of  desolation. 


ISSUANCE  OP  CERTAIN  CERTIFI- 
CATES OP  CONVENIENCE  AND 
NECESSITY  IN  STATE  OF  ALASKA 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  and  myself,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  of 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  of  Indefinite  duration  to  certain 
air  carriers  operating  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  would  grant 
eligibility  for  permanent  certiflcatlon  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  two  air 
carriers  which  have  been  operating  in 
Alaska  for  a  number  of  years,  Kodlak 
Airways,  Inc.,  and  Western  Alaska  Air- 
lines. Inc. 

The  language  of  this  bill  follows  gen- 
erally the  terms  of  Public  Law  741,  84th 
CongreM,  approved  July  20.  19M.  which 
permitted  nine  air  carriers  engaged  In 
air  transportation  over  local  routes 
within  Alaska,  two  of  which  also  operate 
between  points  In  the  other  States  and 
points  In  Alaska,  to  make  application  for 
permanent  certificates.  The  same  rea- 
sons for  the  1966  act  and  the  previous 
Public  Law  38.  84th  Congress,  approved 
BfCay  19,  1956,  extending  a  simUar  privi- 
lege to  local  service  carriers  in  the  other 
48  continental  States  exist  now  so  far  as 
these  two  air  carriers  are  concerned. 

Western  Alaska  Airlines.  Inc..  was 
granted  a  temporary  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  to  engage  in 
air  transportation  of  persons,  property, 
and  mall  In  the  Bristol  Bay  area  of 
Alaska  on  January  14,  1959.  Its  opera- 
tions go  back  over  20  years  since  1941 
when  the  company  first  transported  mall 
in  the  Bristol  Bay  area  under  a  star  route 
contract  Frcmi  1945  until  1959  it  oper- 
ated under  exemption  authority  and  for 
several  years  operated  imder  contract 
with  Pacific  Northern  Airlines.  It  has 
a  hlstoiy  of  service  In  the  area  It  now 
serves  imder  temporary  certificate. 
That  service  covers  the  area  between  the 
terminal  points  of  Ugashik  and  Toglak 
by  way  of  the  intermediate  points  of 
Pilot  Point.  Egegik,  King  Salmon,  South 
Nakndc,  Igiuglg.  Levelock.  Ekwok,  Alek- 
nagik.  Dillingham,  and  Clarks  Point. 

Kodlak  Airways,  Inc.,  has  had  a  tem- 
porary certificate  since  October  7,  1960, 


from  the  CAB  for  the  following  routes 
covering  Kodlak  and  Afognak  Islands: 

First.  Between  the  tomlnal  point  Ko- 
dlak. the  intermediate  points  Shear- 
water, Old  Harbor,  Kaguyak,  Lazy  Bay- 
Alitak,  and  Moser  Bay,  and  the  terminal 
point  Olga  Bay; 

Second.  Between  the  terminal  point 
Kodlak,  the  intermediate  points  Port 
Bailey,  Teiror  Bay.  San  Juan,  West 
Point- Village  Isle,  Uyak,  Karluk,  Larsen 
Bay,  and  Parks,  and  the  terminal  point 
Zachar  Bay ; 

Third.  Between  the  terminal  point  Ko- 
dlak. the  intermediate  points  Ouzinkie. 
Afognak,  Port  Wakefiekl-Port  Vita-Ii^pn 
Creek,  and  Kitoi  Bay,  and  the  terminal 
point  Port  Williams. 

This  carrier  and  its  predecessor.  Bob 
Hall's  Air  Service,  has  given  service  in 
the  area  since  1950. 

This  bill,  Mr  President,  as  did  the 
acts  of  1955  and  1956  will  permit  the 
two  carriers  to  consider  long-range  plans 
without  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
periodic  and  sometimes  costly  renewal 
proceedings.  Both  caniers  have  many 
years  of  service  in  the  areas  concerned, 
and  the  need  for  such  services  has  been 
reaffirmed  by  the  CAB  in  granting  in 
the  past  exemption  and  temporary  cer- 
tificates. Although  the  CAB  has  the  au- 
thority to  grant  permanent  certificates, 
the  fact  is  that  only  through  the  special 
laws  cited  above  have  such  certificates 
for  local  carriers  come  Into  being. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3305)  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  under  the  proviiions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1968  of  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necoMity  of 
indefinite  duration  to  certain  air  car- 
riers operating  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bastlitt  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  OtiTEirnfo) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  rtf  erred  to 
the  Committee  on  ConuBoree. 


BBTABLXBHMENT  OF  A  LIOHTHOUSE 
MUSEUM  ZM  DOOR  OOUMTY,  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President;  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  permit  the  Historical  Society  of 
Door  County,  Wis.,  to  utilise  a  local, 
federally  owned,  but  unutilized.  Eagle 
Bluff  Lighthouse  for  an  historical 
museum. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  an  explanation 
thereof  published  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  statement  win  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3306)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  permit  the 
Door  County  Historical  Society  to  use 
the  Eagle  Bltfft  Lighthouse,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wn.ET,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committ^  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,   Tbat   the 
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a»er«tar7  of  th*  TrMMury  U  authorized  to 
permit  tb*  Door  County  Historical  Society 
at  Door  county,  Wleoonaln.  to  um  aa  much 
ot  ttM  A«l«  Blvff  Llcfathouae  buUdlng  In 
■acta  county  a«  la  neoeaaary  for  the  dpera- 
tloa  of  an  hlatorleai  muaeum.  provided  that 
the  United  Statea  reeervea  the  xlght  to  re- 
sume poeeeealon  and  control  for  Oovernment 
purpoeea  at  thla  property  at  any  time  and 
without  the  eonaent  of  the  Society.  Not- 
wlthstandlnc  the  proTlalona  of  any  other 
law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  author- 
ised to  permit  the  Door  County  Historical 
Society  to  charge  and  receive  a  nomlnai  ad- 
mlaalon  fee  to  defray  the  coet  of  a  salaried 
cwstodlan. 

TlM  explanatory  statement  presented 
\9  Ifr.  WiLST  is  as  follows : 

SXTLAKATOaT   STATKICKNT 

CommsBrdably,  the  Door  County  Historical 
Society  has  tindartaken  a  creative  public 
servloe  effort  to  eatablHii  m  ttmamuxk  la  the 
■acle  Bluff  UfhthouM.       >JlW»  « 

The  project — In  my  JOigBkent — wouM  be 
of  trsoaHMloas  value  to  tha  eovnty.  SUte, 
aad  the  nation  In  the  following  ways: 

1.  As  a  museum  for  portraying  "Early 
Americana":  and 

2.  As  a  tourist  attraction. 

The  sodety^  collections  for  the  museum 
are  of  real  significance  and  value:  conse- 
qnently.  there  is  a  need  for  a  custodian  for 
the  muaeum.  Unfortunately,  the  aoclety 
cannot  now  charge  admission  fees,  since  the 
Xagle  Bluff  Lighthouse — although  not  in 
use — Is  still  Federal  property. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  Introducing  proposed 
legislation  to  permit  the  society  to  (a)  utilize 
an  much  of  the  Eagle  Bluff  Lighthouse  as 
naeeaaary  for  an  historical  museum,  and  ( b ) 
to  charge  a  nominal  admission  fee  to  defray 
Um  costa  of  a  salaried  cxistodlan. 

Naturally,  I  am  urging  early  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  Overall,  I  believe, 
the  historical  society's  conunendable  efforts 
to  transform  the  Eagle  BHiff  Lighthouse  Into 
a  museum  of  historical  significance  repre- 
sents: (a)  a  step  forward  In  the  society's 
efforts  to  preserve  outstanding  features  of 
our  historical  progress;  (b)  would  be  a  con- 
structive use  of  taxpayer-owned  property  now 
standing  Idle:  and  (c)  would  add  one  more 
stgnlflcant  museum  to  the  many  outstand- 
ing natural  and  mannuide  attractions  to 
attract  visitors  to  WLeconsln. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING 
TO  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN 
SHORE  PROTECTION 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  participation  In  shore 
protection.  The  bill  was  drafted  at  my 
request  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  cosponsors  until 
the  cloee  of  business,  Friday,  May  18. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  smnmary,  also 
prepared  by  the  Engineers,  of  the  bill's 
provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  a«  follows : 

DsscmxPTioif  or  Bnx  PntTAiNUta  to  Shosk 
PaoncTTOM 

This  bill  would : 

1.  Amend  the  act  of  August  13.  1940,  as 
amended: 

(a)  By  Increasing  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
shore  restoration  and  protection  projects. 

(b)  By  providing  for  100  percent  Federal 
cost  participation  In  protection  of  Federal 
property  and  In  projects  at  State,  county  and 


other  publicly  owned  shore  parks  and  con- 
servation areas  which  meet  certain  criteria 
set  forth  In  the  blU. 

(c)  By  authorizing  reimbursement  of  lo- 
cal Interests  for  work  done  by  them  on  au- 
thorised projects  up  to  gl  million. 

(d)  By  providing  small  shore  and  beach 
restoration  and  protection  project  authority 
with  a  single  project  limit  of  MOO.OOO. 

2.  Modify  the  act  of  July  3,  1030,  as 
amended,  by  providing  for  surveys  entirely 
at  Federal  cost.  Through  application  of 
existing  laws  pertaining  to  river  and  harbor 
surveys.  speclQc  contribution  to  the  costs 
and  cooperation  In  the  survey  by  a  State  or 
local  agency  would  not  be  required,  but  the 
consulting  and  coordinating  requirements  of 
the  1945  River  and  Harbor  Act  would  apply. 

3.  Make  the  new  participation  provisions 
applicable  to  authorized  projects  where  the 
Federal  contribution  has  not  been  made  as 
of  the  date  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  bill  (S.  3310"  to  amend  the  laws 
with  respect  to  Federal  participation  in 
shore  protection,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cas« 
of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  approved  August  13.  1946.  as  amended 
by  the  Act  approved  July  28,  1956  (33  US  C 
426e-h),  pertaining  to  shore  protection,  is 
hereby  further  amended  as  follows 

(a)  The  word  "one-third"  in  section  Kb) 
is  deleted  and  the  word  "one-half"  is  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

(b)  The  following  is  added  after  the  word 
"located"  in  section  1(b)  ■",  except  that 
the  costs  allocated  to  the  restoration  and 
protection  of  Federal  property  shall  be  borne 
fully  by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and. 
further  that  Federal  participation  in  the 
cost  of  a  project  for  restoration  and  pro- 
tection of  State,  county,  and  other  publicly 
owned  shore  parks  and  conservation  areas 
may  be  the  total  coet  exclusive  of  land  costs, 
when  such  areas:  Include  a  zone  which  ex- 
cludes permanent  human  habitation:  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to  recreational 
beaches;  satisfy  adequate  criteria  for  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  environment;  extend  land- 
ward a  sufficient  distance  to  include,  where 
appropriate,  protective  dunes,  bluffs,  or  other 
natural  features  which  serve  to  protect  the 
uplands  from  damage;  and  provide  essen- 
tially full  park  facilities  for  appropriate 
public  use.  all  of  which  shall  meet  with  th 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  " 

(c)  The  following  is  added  after  the  word 
"supplemented"  in  section  1(e)  :  ".  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  project  under  section  3 
of  this  Act,  unless  the  plsn  therefor  has 
been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

td)  Sections  3  and  3  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  reimburse  local  Interests  for 
work  done  by  them  on  authorised  projects 
which  Individually  do  not  exceed  $1,000,000 
in  total  cost  after  initiation  of  the  survey 
studies  which  form  the  basis  for  the  project. 
Provided,  That  the  work  which  may  have 
been  done  on  the  projects  Is  approved  by  the 
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Chief  of  Engineers  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  authorized  projects:  ProvUied  fur' 
ther.  That  such  reimbiu-sement  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  applicable  thereto  or 
funds  available  therefor  and  shall  not  take 
precedence  over  other  pending  projecta  of 
higher  priority  for  Improvements." 

"Ssc.  3.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  undertake  construction  of 
small  shore  and  beach  restoration  and  pro- 
tection projects  not  specifically  authorised 
by  Congress,  which  otherwise  comply  with 
section  1  of  this  Act,  when  he  finds  that 
such  work  Is  advisable,  and  he  Is  fxirther 
authorized  to  allot  from  any  appropriations 
heretofore  or  hereinafter  made  for  civil 
works,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  any  one 
fiscal  year  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  construction  of  such  projects:  Provided. 
That  not  more  than  $400,000  shaU  be  al- 
lotted for  thla  purpose  for  any  single  project 
and  the  total  amount  allotted  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  complete  the  Federal  participation 
in  the  project  under  this  section  including 
periodic  nourishment  as  provided  for  under 
section  1(d)  of  this  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  local  cooperation 
specified  in  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  apply: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  work  ahall 
be  complete  in  Itself  and  shall  not  commit 
the  United  States  to  any  additional  improve- 
ment to  insure  Its  successful  operation,  ex- 
cept for  participation  in  periodic  beach  nour- 
ishment In  accordance  with  section  1(d) 
of  this  Act,  and  as  may  result  from  the  nor- 
mal procedure  applying  to  projecta  author- 
ized after  submission  of  survey  reports." 

Sec  2  All  provisions  of  existing  law  re- 
lating to  surveys  of  rivers  and  harbors  shall 
apply  to  surveys  relating  to  shore  protec- 
tion and  any  expenses  Incident  and  necessary 
to  investigation  and  study  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  for  General  Investlgatlona,  Civil 
Functions.  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
Section  a  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved July  3,  1930.  as  amended  (33  UB.C. 
426 ) .  is  modified  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
herewith. 

See.  3.  The  cost -sharing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  In  determining  the  amounts 
of  Federal  participation  In  or  pa]mMnts 
toward  the  costs  of  authorized  projects  for 
which  the  Federal  contribution  has  not  been 
made  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act.  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  through 
the  Beach  Erosion  Board,  Is  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  recompute  the  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral contribution  toward  the  costs  of  such 
projects  accordingly. 
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AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 
SUGAR  ACT  OP  1948— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  3290)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  GRANT- 
ING NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIPE 
INSURANCE  TO  CERTAIN  VFT- 
ERANS— EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
BILL  TO  LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
blU  (8.  3289)  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the 
granting  of  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance to  veterans  heretofore  eligible  for 
such  Insurance,  introduced  by  me,  may 
Ue  on  the  desk  untU  May  23,  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 


The  ACTINQ  ITtEStlDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objeetlon,  it  is  ao 
ordered- 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 
PROVI8IONS  OP  SUGAR  ACT  GP 
1948— EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
Bnx.  TO  LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  MANSPIEII3.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  ELLKiniEK],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  8.  3290)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  proviflons  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  be  held  at  the  desk 
unUl  Friday.  May  18, 1982,  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  ACTnfO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILIS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  16.  If62.  he  presented 
to  the  Presklent  of  the  United  Stetes  the 
following  enrolled  bQls: 

S.  leo.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  O. 
Tate.  Jr.;  and 

S.  1084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merle  K. 
Loessln. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  among 
those  who  attended  the  20th  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  here  In 
Washington.  My  colleague.  Senator 
Casl  Cuktis,  and  I  were  guests  of 
the  Nebraska  Wing,  which  on  that  oc- 
casion was  represented  by  CoL  P.  J. 
Stavneak  and  Lt.  Col.  H.  J.  Katsen- 
berger,  both  of  Omaha.  Nebr.,  and  Ca- 
det Maj.  liflchael  Bagan. 

In  Nebraska,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  has 
a  membership  of  over  500  cadets  and 
senior  members,  all  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
working  for  this  organisation  and  its 
program.  It  has  functtoned  well  in 
many  emergencies  within  the  State, 
such  as  air  rescue,  floods,  and  other 
types  of  disaster.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  building  a  solid  and  wholesome  citizen- 
ship cmong  the  cadets  who  Interest 
themselves  in  aviation  and  communlca- 
tioD  generally,  as  well  as  in  the  wider 
program  involved. 

The  Nebraska  CivU  Air  Patrol  has  had 
good  leadership,  and  has  made  a  good 
record.  Members  of  t2ie  Nebradca  Wing 
are  to  be  Tery  generously  commended 
for  their  achievements. 

A  splendid  and  weD-deserved  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  its 
first  20  years  by  Gen.  Frederick  H. 
Smith.  Jr..  Vk^  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  In  a  9eeeh  delivered  at 
the  tmnquet.  He  lauded  thla  organisa- 
tion and  Its  memben  for  havtog  faidi- 
ioned  within  two  decades  a  firm,  con- 
structlye  tradition  of  patriotism  and 
dedication  to  country  and  to  those  in 
distress  and  emergency. 

He  pointed  to  the  procram  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  — p«><«"r  to  the  new  f-jear 
CivU  Air  Patrol  pten  for  ewleta.  wliieh 
recognises  the  lonff-terra  ralue  of  their 
training. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
aaat  that  the  text  of  General  Smith's 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Becoro, 

MBtOilomMl 


•T  Qbw.  FiHBoac  H.  Smith,  Ja., 
Vica  CHixr  or  Stait,  XJM.  Ami  rosea,  CAP 
30ni  AmrrramaaT  CoMammnucmu.  Ban- 
Quar,  8TATUHI  HiLTOM  Hotel,  WasBiNOTOir, 
D.C..  MOKSAT.  Mat  7.  IMS 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  you  In 
celebrating  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  CItU 
Air  Patrol. 

For  tbe  past  20  years  the  objective  of  the 
CItU  Air  Patrol  has  been  to  serve  the  public 
Interest.  That  Interest  is  represented  here 
tonight  by  tlie  distinguished  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Congress  who  have  Joined  us 
for  this  occasion. 

The  wing  commanders  and  members  of  the 
Civil  Air  PatT)?.  are  here  representing  their 
organisations'  years  of  public  service. 

By  Jolzdng  these  representatives  together 
In  this  celebration  we  honor  all  the  men 
and  women  whose  efforts  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  service. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  n  the 
ClvU  Air  Patrol  came  to  life  In  our  national 
tradition  of  the  mlnuteman.  It  was  created 
as  a  popular  response  to  a  clear  and  present 
danger  at  the  time;  the  danger  of  enemy 
submarines  operating  near  our  coasts.  What 
tMgan  as  a  30-day  trial  of  coastal  patrol  by 
light  aircraft  manned  by  volunteer  civilian 
pilots  finally  concluded  18  months  later. 
That  much  time  was  required  after  Pearl 
Harbor  to  build  up  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  to  carry  out  effectively  the  task  of 
antisubmarine  coastal  patrol.  During  those 
18  months  the  gallant  flyers  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  answered  a  vital  need.  Many  gave 
their  lives.  Many  are  stUl  with  the  ClvU 
Air  Patrol  and  are  with  us  here  this  evening. 
We  acknowledge  oxir  debt  to  them. 

The  formation  of  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol 
constituted  the  kind  of  response  we  might 
have  expected  from  a  mllltla.  Our  country's 
poUtlcal  philosophy  always  placed  great 
value  on  a  mllltla.  and  during  most  of  our 
history  we  were  ahle  to  constitute  mllltla 
forces  from  the  skills  possessed  by  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  But  It  was  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  n  that  a  response  of 
the  general  piU>Uc  could  raise  mllltla  forces 
In  aviation.  It  was  only  at  that  time  the 
aviation  skills,  equipment,  and  operations 
were  in  general  use  by  the  public. 

However,  more  than  mere  skill  and  optera- 
ttonal  resources  were  required  to  constitute 
a  fofce — regular  cr  mflltla.  Inspired  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  of  the  participants  are  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  power  of  military 
loroea.  In  fact  It  seems  to  me  that  akllls, 
equipment,  and  operations  are  usually  a  di- 
rect expression  of  inspired  attitudes  and 
beliefs. 

At  the  time  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  was  formed 
ths  aviation  tradition  was  truly  inspired. 
This  Inspiration  flowed  Xrom  men  like  Jimaay 
Doollttle.  Charles  Lindbergh.  BUly  MltcheU, 
Wllay  Poet.  Blchard  Byrd.  Howard  Hughes, 
and  women  like  Amelia  Earhart  aad  Jacque- 
line Cochran.  Equally  inspiring  were  the 
great  rtaalgners  and  builders  In  aviation; 
men  Uks  Olana  Curtis,  Donald  Douglas,  and 
Olson  Martin. 

Ttaoas  pMVle  had  a  common  characterls- 
Uc.  Ttomj  had  all  puiaued  LodlvlduaUy  and 
personally  a  quest  tot  kaowlsdga  In  the  un- 
kaowas  In  avlatioa.  And  by  this  aieaBs  they 
dlaoovsrad  knowledge  which  lUumlasted 
these  unknowns.  Personal  oourage  and  dar- 
ing wsBB  oBand  as  their  proof  of  knowledge. 
Tills  became  part  of  the  aviation  tradition 
at  the  tlms  of  ths  Wright  tarotben'  flight, 
bat  U  was  dramatised  and  reoognlsad  la  the 
odorfull  years  aftar  tbs  First  World  War. 


When  the  CivU  Air  Patrol  began  Its  opera- 
tions, searching  for  enemy  submarines  far 
nx»n  shore  in  unknown  weather  and  with 
simple  equipment,  it  was  expressing  this 
tradition  of  aviation  in  Its  finest  sense.  Their 
daring  and  courage  ware  olEered  as  proof  that 
they  knew  how  to  do  the  Job. 

This  same  tradition  Inspired  the  military 
aviators  of  World  War  H.  The  fighter  pilot. 
the  bomber  crews,  the  carrier  pilot,  and  all 
aviators  seemed  to  offer  their  Tifi<«<f»T<  per- 
fcx-macce  as  proof  of  their  knowledge  and 
abilities. 

These  attitudes  and  beliefs  In  the  avia- 
tion tradition  made  it  possible  for  ub  to 
develop  greater  skills,  build  and  operate 
lilgher  performance  equipment  and  conduct 
a  variety  of  operations  that  were  Incredible. 
complex,  and  successful.  This  tradition 
made  possible  advances  in  radar  and  elec- 
tronics, the  Jet  aircraft,  and  advanced  sys- 
tems for  command  and  control. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  tradition  of  personal  co'u^e  Is 
not  a  unique  quality  of  aviators.  The  sol- 
dier in  l>attle  and  the  sailor  at  sea  are  among 
many  others  whose  traditions  are  based  on 
personal  coxirage.  And  those  traditions  are 
very  old.  The  age  and  the  unchanging 
nature  of  their  traditions  sre  reflected  in 
ballad  and  verse,  poetry  and  prose,  arts  and 
lore  from  origins  that  are  lost  In  ttane. 

But  the  aviation  tniUtlon  is  not  old. 
Its  origin  is  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  Perhaps  this  Is  one  reason  that  our 
literat\ire  and  art  reflect  ao  little  of  the 
aviation  tradition. 

And  the  nature  of  aviation  has  changed 
swiftly  in  one  generation.  The  individual 
enterprise  of  Charles  Lindbergh  Is  not  likely 
to  be  repeated  In  the  future.  Today  the 
performance  of  Col.  JOhn  Olenn  In  his  orbit 
of  the  earth  and  Ma].  Robert  White  and 
Mr.  Joe  Walker  In  the  Z-15  are  also  demon- 
strations of  personal  courage  offered  as  proof 
of  knowled^.  But  each  of  these  men  Is 
proving  the  knowledge  developed  by  great 
corjMrate  teams  of  specialists  and  experts 
that  require  hugh  expenditures  of  money 
exceeding  the  probable  resources  of  any 
private  enterprise.  These  aviators  are  part 
of  a  corporate  team  and  subject  to  team 
discipline.  They  are  not  free  to  ^ooee  the 
margin  of  risk  In  their  performance,  as  Liad- 
ber^  was.  They  must  operate  within  the 
margin  established  by  the  corporate  nattire 
of  the  Job.  This  corporate  opermtloB  Is  char- 
aeteristle  of  aviation  today.  And  beeauee 
of  It  and  the  operating  expense  of  modern 
aviation,  relatively  few  men  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  their  personal  coiu'age 
and  daring  for  the  proof  at  knowledge. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  aviatloa  tradi- 
tion Is  becoming  outmoded?  I  don't  think 
so.  Col.  John  CTlennli  mi^nlfloent  perform- 
ance in  orbit  was  a  vivid  demonstration  of 
a  man  inspired  In  the  aviation  tradition. 
And  aftw  Shepard,  Onaaam,  Olann.  and  the 
other  astrcaiautB  there  will  be  stUl  ottiers 
required  to  pwfoiiu  In  this  tradition  (or  the 
space  mission 

The  inspiration  of  future  astronauts  will 
come  from  many  sources,  but  a  major  one 
wUi  probably  be  their  personal  experience 
with  conventional  aviation. 

In  this  respect,  the  Civil  Ah*  Patrol  educa- 
tion and  youth  programs  provide  Important 
opportonittes  to  inspire  young  people  and 
pass  on  the  aviation  tradition. 

The  CttvU  Air  Patrol  edueafcloa  program  Is 
providing  this  opportunity  lor  thousands  of 
adults  in  addition  to  thoussnds  of  Civil  Air 
Patrol  cadets.  With  each  pasrtng  year  we 
see  more  teachers  partiolpatlng.  more  high 
soboOl  eouraes  and  more  eadsCs  aad  seniors 
beociiing  misskmsrles  passing  on  tbiekx  en- 
thvsiasm  and  iaapltatlQa  to  eChan.  Ths  ef- 
terU  ara  showing  up  at  tte  Air  Voece 
Academy — 10  peroent  ot  ths  aoadsmy  oadets 
are  former  cadet  members  of  ths  Civil  Air 
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Patrol.  A  recent  survey  showed  that  35,000 
former  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  have  en- 
listed In  the  Air  Force.  We  are  very  proud 
of  these  Inspired  people  who  Join  the  Air 
Force  and  serve  so  proudly. 

The  new  8-year  plan  for  ClvU  Air  Patrol 
cadets  recognizes  the  long-term  value  of 
oadet  training.  The  administrators  of  this 
program  can  take  prtde  In  the  fact  that 
already  the  cadet  membership  goal  for  1962 
has  been  exceeded. 

The  ClvU  Air  Patrol  Is  best  known  for  Its 
search  and  rescue  work. 

During  the  year  there  were  a  total  of  719 
air  search  and  rescue  missions  in  the  Inland 
regions  of  our  Nation — this  Is  In  all  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rloo.  There  were  over  17,000 
Individual  flights  consisting  of  nearly  36.000 
hours  of  flying  time. 

The  ClvU  Air  Patrol  flew  65  percent  of  the 
individual  flights. 

It  flew  over  57  percent  of  the  total  hours 
flown.  Twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-one  hours  in  the  air — all  voluntary,  all 
without  pay. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  reimburses  these  private 
pilots  for  the  fuel  and  oil.  And  nothing 
more.  Over  the  years  these  costs  have  aver- 
aged out  at  $6  per  hour. 

Any  way  you  choose  to  look  at  It,  the 
voluntary  effort  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  In 
search  and  rescue  operations  Is  a  substantial 
one — not  to  mention  Its  humanitarian  as- 
pect. Despite  our  computer  expertise  we  are 
unable  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  human  life 

Search  and  rescue  activities  are,  of  course, 
the  more  glEimorous  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
operations,  but  when  the  future  Is  con- 
sidered, the  overall  aerospace  education  and 
information  program  Lb  a  most  vital  activity. 
possibly  the  most  Important  for  the  long 
term.  Especially  when  we  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  time  and  the  consequence. 

The  ClvU  Air  Patrol  Is  preserving  the  avia- 
tion tradition,  passing  it  on  and  Inspiring 
new  generations.  In  doing  this  It  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  well  In- 
formed citizens;  citizens  who  appreciate  the 
traditional  values  of  our  society;  citizens 
Inspired  to  act  In  the  personal  courage  of 
their  convictions 

AU  who  share  the  aviation  tradition  and 
faith  In  its  future  will  Join  with  me  In  wish- 
ing every  success  for  the  programs  of  the 
ClvU  Air  Patrol. 

We  wish  aU  Its  men  and  women  engaged 
In  these  programs  Qodspeed  and  good  luck 


SAC:   THE  BIG  STICK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  presented 
a  television  program  entitled  "SAC:  The 
Big  Stick."  This  special  edition  of  the 
popular  "Editor's  Choice"  series  de- 
scribed the  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
the  vital  role  it  plays  in  the  defense  of 
America  and  the  free  world. 

Interviewed  on  the  program  was  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  at  his  head- 
quarters near  Omaha.  He  was  the  chief 
narrator  of  the  program,  as  to  the  mis- 
sion, equipment,  and  personnel  of  SAC. 

Fendall  Yerxa.  editorial  director  of 
■Editor's  Choice, "  aptly  described  Gen- 
eral Power  as  "one  of  the  most  important 
men  in  the  world.  He  holds  one  of  its 
most  critical  jobs." 

Mr.  President,  because  the  views  and 
comments  of  General  Power  regarding 
his  command  are  of  utmost  importance. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  program,  "SAC:  The  Big 
Stick. "  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SAC.  Thx  Big  Stick 

AiTNOuNcn  The  story  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  as  It  has  never  been  told  How 
have  we  prevented  an  atomic  attack?  What 
is  the  danger  of  accidental  war?  How  much 
warning  will  we  have? 

To  bring  you  the  story  of  the  big  stick  here 
Is  our  editorial  director.   Kendall  Yerxa 

Mr.  Yexxa  Oood  evening.  Tonight  we 
are  going  to  take  a  close  I(jok  at  our  moet 
precious  possession  In  a  world  which  has 
Just  resumed  nuclear  testing,  something  de- 
signed to  keep  the  world  out  of  the  caius- 
trophe  of  war 

We  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  the  big 
stick  that  this  country  carries  tt>  preserve 
the  peace  In  a  world  which  has  finally  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  learn  how  to  destroy 
Itself 

It  Is  a  tough  world  and  In  It  we  have  also 
learned  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  an  all- 
out  war.  and  that  the  best  possible  way  to 
keep  anyone  from  starting  one  Is  to  hold 
a  big  club  over  his  head  and  convince  him 
that  If  he  pulls  the  trigger  he  Is  going  to  get 
hit.  so  he  wont  dare  .strike  That.  In  brief 
Is  the  thetiry  behind  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, the  Big  Stick 

Now.  If  you  did  riot  understand  what  It 
was  and  how  It  did  its  Job  you  might  whlstlp 
your  w.\y  in  fear  down  the  hostile  alleys  of 
the  hydrt:)gen  age  But  If  you  will  listen  to 
the  boss  of  the  big  stick,  this  man.  Gen 
Thomas  Power,  the  commander  of  SAC.  1 
think   you   will   sleep   better    tonight. 

For  CfCner.il  Power  la  one  of  the  most  Im- 
port:\nt  men  In  the  world  He  holds  one 
of  Its  most  critical  Jobs  He  has  never  be- 
fore told  his  whole  story  to  the  whole  Nation, 
and  his  storv  Is  worth  listening  to 

The  best  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  Is  the  fact  that  it 
never  has  had  to  flre  a  shot  In  anger  Now 
It  Is  an  odd  paradox  that  goes  a  little  beyond 
classical  military  strategy  that  SAC  Is  trained 
to  top  pitch  precisely  so  that  It  will  not  h:ivp 
to  use  Its  training  so  It  will  be  Just  tixi 
tough  to  attack. 

In  pursuit  of  that  p^jsture  It  has  had  t») 
take  up  Its  position  often  In  ^^ractlce,  and 
a  few  times  In  earnest.  But  such  Is  the 
nature  of  hostility  In  the  world  today,  which 
is  nowhere  better  understood  than  It  Is  In 
Omaha.  Nebr  .  In  the  world  headquarters 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 

Here,  scrupulously  guarded  by  a  special 
elite  force,  whose  bone-handled  pistols  are 
not  Just  for  show,  In  a  four-story  under- 
ground command  pc>6t  dug  In  against  missile 
attack  Is  the  control  center  of  this  mighty 
machine. 

And  here  In  an  office  near  the  under- 
ground, and  within  earshot  of  planes  on 
the  airfield  close  by.  Is  the  chief  practitioner 
of  the  military  art  of  deterrent  retaliation. 
Gen    Thomas  Power 

With  ABC  newsman,  Jack  Begon.  I  went 
to  SAC  headquarters  and  we  asked  General 
Power  to  explain  the  mission  and  purjxwe 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 

General  Poweh  Well.  I  think  very  simply 
stated.  SAC  Is  charged  with  being  prepared 
to  conduct  strategic  air  operations  on  a 
global  basis  so  that  in  the  event  of  sudden 
aggression  SAC  can  mount  simultaneous  nu- 
clear retallattiry  attacks  designed  to  destroy 
the  warmaklng  capacity  of  an  aggressor  to 
the  point  that  he  would  no  longer  have  the 
win  nor  the  capabllltj^  wage  war. 

Now  the  Important  thing  Is  that  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  has  the  capability  to 
cjirry  out  that  mission. 

Mr  Yerxa  There  Is  no  question  about  that 
In  your  mind"* 

General  Powxa.  None  whatsoever  And. 
what  Is  more  Important,  Is  the  fact  that 
this  Is  well  known  throughout  the  world. 


Now  we  think  that  this  has  acted  w  a 
very  potent  deterrent  to  all-out  thermonu- 
clear war  Whether  you  or  anyone  else 
agrees  with  that  statement  really  does  not 
matter  The  Important  thing  is  that  the 
record  Is  clean.  This  world  has  not  been 
engaged  In  an  all-out  thermonuclear  war; 
and  I  might  add,  this  Is  a  real  good  way 
to  keep  It  If  you  can 

So  there  Is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  stay 
out  of  this  war.  on  honorable  terms.  And 
I  add  that,  and  I  emphasize  It 

Now  I  do  not  say  you  can  stay  out  of  It. 
But  I  say  It  Is  certainly  a  worthwhile  chal- 
lenge 

Now  from  the  point  of  view  of  deterrence 
It  should  be  remembered  that  U  makes  little 
or  no  difference  what  we  think  of  our  own 
military  capability  But  rather,  what  does 
any  potential  aggressor  think  of  our  cape- 
bllity''  Because  he  Is  the  one  we  are  trying 
to  deter  not  ourselves  And  there  U  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  difficulty  In  achieving  this 
because  obviously  when  you  are  strong  if  you 
act  strong  why  you  can  be  accused  of  saber 
rattling  or  warmongering,  or  recklessly  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  the  world 

So  I  think  this  has  to  t)e  understood.  And 
there  are  certain  risks  Involved  in  It. 

But  In  order  to  deter.  I  repeat,  we  mtut 
convince  any  potential  aggressor  that  we 
are  good,  or  have  this  capability,  otherwise 
we  have  failed  In  the  deterrent  role. 

Mr  BtGON  General,  your  communications 
system  Is  perhaps  the  most  vital  part  of  your 
organlwitlon  Will  you  explain  how  It  oper- 
ates and  how  you  would  go  about  launching 
your  alert  operation? 

General  Powxa  Well.  I  am  sure  you  have 
heard  of  the  famous  red  telephone. 

Mr    BxGow    Yes.  I  see  It  right  there. 

General  Powni.  All  of  our  bases  throughout 
the  world  are  connected  together  Into  this 
underground  When  we  pick  up  thU  phone. 
In  a  matter  of  seconds  we  are  In  touch  with 
e\ery  one  of  our  bases  We  send  coded  mes- 
sages out  that  are  preposlttoned;  Immedi- 
ately klaxons  start  blowing,  crews  start  run- 
ning into  airplanes,  start  the  engines  and 
taxi  out  Thia  whole  thing  u  done  In  a  mat- 
ter of  mlmues.  and  they  are  off  the  ground. 

If  I  could  get  you  to  visualize  a  group  of 
P.remen  sliding  down  a  pole  and  that  Are 
engine  going  out  the  door,  this  is  about  the 
way  the  crews  come  out  of  the  alert  facili- 
ties and  get  going 

Now.  when  they  take  off,  this  does  not 
mean  they  are  necessarily  going  to  bomb. 
They  are  all  ready  to  go.  But  they  merely 
take  off  u.)  irisure  their  survival. 

Now,  they  take  off  under  positive  control. 
I  have  authority  to  launch  them  In  this 
mode  but  mind  you.  I  do  not  have  authority 
to  expend  any  nuclear  weapons  No  mili- 
tary man  has  authority  to  start  any  wars. 
Thl.s  authority  Is  held  enUrely.  and  properly 
so.  by  civilian  authorities — the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

We  take  It  off  to  Insure  Its  survival. 

Now,  the  aircraft  proceed  to  a  certain  point 
a  certain  length  of  time  Tt  ey  do  not  come 
wlthm  enemy  radar  scopes,  so  there  Is  no 
threatening  gesture  Involved  Nobody  other 
than  ourselves  would  even  know  they  have 
been  launched 

If  the  signal  turns  out  to  be  spurious,  or 
if  the  President  decides  he  does  not  want 
to  go  to  war,  the  circumstances  do  not  war- 
rant It.  or  any  other  set  of  conditions,  then 
thcFe  aircraft  faU-safe.  They  return  back 
to  their  baee.  No  harm  has  been  done.  At 
best,  we  have  had  a  very  flne  training  exer- 
cise 

But  from  the  poln<of  view  of  deterrence 
we  must  convince  an  aggressor  that  If  he 
plans  a  surprise  attack  with  missllse  this 
force  will  survive.  And  It  is  a  considerable 
force  In  numbers.  And  If  he  U  really  launch- 
ing a  missile  attack  he  will  have  to  eat  It, 

Mr.  BxcoN.  He  will  get  It  back. 
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General  Pown.  He  will  get  It  back.  And 
there  wUl  be  no  profit  In  It  for  him. 

Mr.  TmzA.  Now  the  scramble  is  over.  The 
planes  of  the  alert  foree  are  aloft,  beading 
along  their  carefuUy  prescribed  courses. 

The  pUots  and  their  crews  never  know 
whether  this  Is  the  real  thing  or  )\ut  an- 
other dry  run. 

At  SAC  headquarters  underground  plotting 
teams  keep  watch  over  the  progress  of  the 
planes. 

Here  la  what  the  military  calls  the  big 
picture.  And  Its  Information,  constantly 
updated,  is  relayed  to  Washington. 

Here.  too.  there  are  no  rehearsals.  Brery 
alert  is  presumed  to  be  the  real  thing.  If 
the  appointed  hour  comes — K-hour — and 
there  is  no  attack  message,  all  planes  auto- 
matically turn  back  to  their  bases.  This  is 
the  fall-safe  system. 

So  the  grest  planes  whistle  toward  a  ren- 
dezvous with  the  ticking  second  hand. 

Of  course,  nobody  kids  these   men.     The 
chances  are  no  war;  but  the  tension  is  there. 
So  there  \m  no  attack  order,  no  war.  and 
the  Job  is  done. 

This  is  a  costly  business.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars for  SAC  alone.  So  we  are  often 
prompted  to  ask  what  is  the  minimum  force 
we  can  keep  and  still  do  the  Job.  The  mini- 
mam  deterrent. 

Now.  no  military  conunander  can  ever  sit 
back  and  claim  he  has  enough  to  stop  any 
attack.  To  do  so  is  to  invite  Maglnot  Line 
defeat.  But  when  he  gets  Into  deterrence 
It  becomes  complicated.  If  I  think  you  are 
going  to  pick  a  fight  with  me  It  is  dlfllcult 
for  me  to  know  whether  the  threat  of  one 
punch  will  stop  you  or  if  It  will  take  the 
threat  of  a  hundred. 

Nobody  knows  what  the  minimum  Is  that 
win  keep  any  dictator  or  aggressor  from 
starting  a  war.  except  possibly  the  aggres- 
sor himself.  And  even  he  may  not  know 
because  the  situation  changes. 

For  example.  Mr.  Khrushchev  recently 
boasted  that  all  our  defenses  are  obsolete 
because  he  can  circumvent  our  warning 
radars  and  attack  without  warning. 

Maybe  he  means  It.  and  maybe  he  is 
Just  trying  to  undermine  our  faith  in  our 
retaliatory  force.  But  whichever  It  Is,  It 
seems  to  me  SAC  has  a  built-in  answer  to 
It.  And  that  Is  to  augment  the  ground 
alert  by  expanding  the  airborne  alert,  which 
is  now  only  on  limited  training  basis.  To 
keep  bombers  in  the  air  at  all  times.  Now 
this  of  course  would  change  the  cost  factor. 
That  is  one  of  the  realities  we  face.  So 
we  asked  General  Power  for  some  of  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  minimum  de- 
terrence. 

General  Powxa.  Well,  there  is  now  a  basic 
principle  involved  here,  and  I  think  it  Is  the 
same  principle  that  Is  Involved  when  you 
take  out  Insurance  to  protect  you  against 
civilian  suit. 

If  you  knew  exactly  how  much  you  were 
going  to  l)e  sued  for  you  would  be  very 
foolish  to  take  out  1  penny's  worth  of 
Insurance  more  than  that.  But  you  do  not 
know.  So  you  take  out  enough  insurance 
to  feel  seciu-e. 

Now.  different  people  have  different  Ideas 
on  what  security  is  and  how  secure  they 
want  to  feel. 

Also,  people  have  different  Ideas  of  what 
the  valus  is  of  a  particular  Item  they  are 
trying  to  protect. 

In  this  case  we  are  trying  to  protect  our 
way  of  life,  our  personal  liberty,  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  our  way  of  running  a 
government. 

Now  what  value  do  you  as  individuals  put 
on  this?  I  am  svu-e  that  It  differs  amongst 
different  people. 

The  only  point  I  am  making  Is  you  can 
have  any  amount  you  want.  You  should 
know  what  you  are  trying  to  protect,  what 
it  is  worth  to  you,  and  how  much  you  want 
to  put  on  the  line  In  order  to  protect  it. 


Tou  can  hare  anything  you  want.  I  am 
merely  itating  that  it  la  extremely  danger- 
ous to  try  to  chase  a  minimum  deterrent. 
It  is  much  better  to  have  the  deterrent  mar- 
gin, and  you  should  feel  as  secure  as  you 
want  to  feel. 
Mr.  Tbza.  You  feel  you  have  that  margin? 
General  Powm.  Today,  yes.  The  record 
proves  It.    That  is  the  best  proof. 

But  there  are  new  elonents  conUng  Into 
thU  thing.  It  Is  a  changing  era.  We  are 
In  the  missile  age.  There  has  been  a  fan- 
tastic compression  of  time. 

And  one  other  thing  that  is  not  well 
understood  by  many  people,  and  that  is,  you 
do  not  neoessarUy  deter  with  the  size  force 
you  have  In  being.  But  rather,  you  deter 
with  the  size  force  you  have  left  after  you 
have  been  subjected  to  a  missUe  stuprise 
attack. 

Now  it  even  goes  a  little  further  than  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  deterrence.  It  Is 
probably  even  a  Uttle  more  sophisticated. 
You  deter  with  the  size  force  that  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  thinks  that  you  will  have  left 
after  he  has  subjected  you  to  the  surprise 
attack  he  is  planning. 

Now,  in  the  mlssUe  age  with  hydrogen  war- 
heads and  this  fantastic  compression  of  time 
there  are  many  problems  connected  with  in- 
suring the  survival  of  your  strike  forces,  and 
I  will  mention  some  of  the  classical  ones 
that  we  employ. 

One  is  fast  reaction,  coupled  with  warn- 
ing. In  other  words,  simply  stated,  you  as- 
certain how  much  warning  you  can  be  sure 
of.  And  mind  you.  In  the  missile  age  this  is 
Just  a  matter  of  minutes.  Then  you  tailor 
the  largest  i>ercentage  of  the  force  that  you 
can  to  react  within  that  warning  time. 

Now  today,  In  the  case  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  over  50  percent  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  is  on  constant  alert,  capable 
of  l>eing  off  the  ground  In  less  than  the  warn- 
ing time  that  we  will  get  of  a  surprise  missile 
attack. 

Mr.  YzKXA.  What  is  that  warning  time? 

General  Pown.  Well,  you  can  figure  it  out 
yourself.  It  takes  a  missUe  roughly  30 
minutes  to  go  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  States.  This  warning  is  provided  by 
radar.  It  is  known  as  BMEWS — Ballistic 
Missile  Early  Warning  System.  They  see  this 
missile  at  Its  apogee,  approximately  the  half- 
way point. 

So  you  have  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  16  minutes  or  more  of  warning. 

Mr.  YxaxA.  So  that  you  can  get  this  strik- 
ing force  launched  within  that  16  minutes? 

General  Powm.  We  can,  and  let  there  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  We  check  it  every  day. 
We  test  it  every  day,  our  capability  to  get 
the  word,  the  warning  to  our  units  and  have 
them  take  off  within  that  time  period. 

Now,  another  way  of  Insiulng  survival  of 
your  weapons  system  Is  through  dispersion. 
This  is  another  strategy  or  tactic.  You 
spread  out  your  weapons  systems;  and  the 
obvious  reasoning  here  is  that  the  more  you 
spread  them  out  the  more  individual  aiming 
points  he  must  plan  on,  plan  on  striking 
simultaneously,  and  therefore  his  task  be- 
comes more  complex  and  his  confidence  fac- 
tor that  he  can  hit  them  aU  is  lower. 

Now  dispersion  Is  an  exceUent  strategy, 
partlcxilarly  when  It  is  coupled  with  another 
strategy  which  we  call  hardening. 

Now  this  appUes  to  missiles.  They  will 
withstand  a  near  miss.  They  wUl  not  with- 
stand a  direct  hit.  There  isnt  anything  that 
man  has  built  to  date  that  wlU  withstand 
a  direct  hit  by  a  hydrogen  bomb.  But  now 
what  do  we  do?  We  place  a  requirement 
for  extreme  accuracy  on  fmy  aggressor.  He 
must  not  only  plan  to  strike  many  points 
simultaneously  but  he  must  strike  them  with 
accuracy. 

To  give  you  an  example.  If,  say,  his  ac- 
curracy  is  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  a  mUes,  and  assuming  certain  yields  and 
rellabUity  factors,  then  it  may  take  him  as 


many  as  30  missiles  to  be  stxre  of  destroying 
one  of  ova  hard  mlssllee.  So  now  you  place 
a  very  complicated  proUem  In  front  of  him. 

He  must  have  many  times  more  missiles 
than  we  have.  They  mtist  have  a  certain 
accuracy,  and  they  must  be  able  to  be  de- 
livered simultaneously  if  he  is  to  have  a  high 
confidence  factor  that  he  can  destroy  all  of 
our  retaliatory  forces. 

So,  dispersion  and  hardening  are  very 
good  strategies. 

Now,  to  give  you  an  example  of  this,  the 
Mlnuteman,  which  will  be  in  silos  in  quantity 
and  hardened,  has  a  S2-8econd  reaction  capa- 
bUity.  So  you  have  placed  a  tranendous, 
tremendously  complex  requirement  on  any- 
body planning  to  attack  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BxGON.  WeU,  in  regard  to  dispersion. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  of  late  has  been  making 
some  dire  threats  against  those  countries 
where  we  have  our  advance  bases.  With  the 
concentration  of  firepower  that  you  have 
here  on  the  continent  do  thesb  bases  really 
become  a  necessary  part  of  yoxir  system? 

General  Pown.  Our  base  is  extremely 
important  from  the  basic  principle  of 
dispersioh. 

Whereas  most  of  oiu*  bomber  strength  is 
stationed  in  the  United  States,  by  having 
some  of  it  located  in  the  forward  areas  we 
greatly  enhance  our  timing,  our  abUlty  to 
strike  fast.  I  think  this  Is  an  Important 
element  that  is  not  too  weU  tmderstood  at 
times. 

Now  there  is  another  strategy  that  we  use 
to  insure  the  survival  of  our  force,  and  I 
win  call  It  mobility.  This  Is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple behind  the  airborne  alert.  It  Is  the 
basic  principle  behind  the  mobUe  Minute- 
man  on  trains.  It  Is  the  basic  principle 
behind  the  Polaris  submarine. 

By  keeping  the  weapons  systems  moving 
at  a  random  rate  It  is  obviously  impossible 
for  any  aggressor  to  accvirately  know  where 
they  wiU  be  on  a  "D"  day  and  "H"  hoxir  that 
he  is  plaruiing  to  strike  you.  And  thus, 
he  has  a  very  low  confidence  factor  that  he 
can  destroy  that  particular  weapons  system. 

Mr.  BxGON.  Sir,  you  mentioned  earlier  the 
phrases  positive  control  and  fall-safe.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  explain  those  a  little 
more,  particularly  In  connection  with 
missUes. 

Is  there  any  positive  control  over  missiles? 

General  Power.  No.  When  I  was  talking 
about  positive  control  I  was  referring  en- 
tirely to  the  ground  alert,  manned  aircraft 
force.  This  is  the  force  that  we  can  launch 
when  we  get  radar  warning  from  BMEWS. 

Now,  radars  are  very  fine  devices,  they  see 
real  good.  Sometimes  they  see  too  good. 
They  see  things  that  are  not  there. 

So  now,  we  have  the  ability  to  launch  this 
msmned  force.  There  Is  no  danger  involved 
in  this.  They  are  flying  over  friendly  terri- 
tory, they  are  under  positive  control,  and  if 
the  signal  turns  out  to  be  spiurlous  they  re- 
Xmtd.  back  to  their  base.  There  have  been  no 
threatening  gestures,  there  la  no  danger  of 
an  accidental  war. 

It  is,  as  the  term  implies,  \inder  positive 
control.  But  this  is  oiUy  for  the  manned 
aircraft.  That  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
manned  system,  one  of  the  fiexibUlties  of  it. 

Missiles  obvioiXBly  cannot  be  recaUed  once 
they  are  launched.  So  mlssUes  wlU  have  to 
ride  out  the  attack.  And  that  Is  why  they 
are  hardened  and  dispersed. 

Mr.  YxxxA.  Missiles  once  latmched  are  off 
and  away,  and  they  cannot  be  controlled.  Is 
there  theoretically  at  least  a  potential  for 
fuU  control,  positive  control  and  guidance 
of  mlssUes  somewhere  In  the  future? 

General  Power.  To  apply  them  In  the  same 
way  that  I  mentioned,  the  poeitive-con- 
troUed  manned  tatcel 

Mr.  Yerxa.  Yes. 

General  Power.  No.  Until  you  get  into 
space.  Now,  if  you  had  q;)acs  vehicles,  of 
coiu-se,  you  coiUd  do  the  same  thing.  But 
they  would  be  manned  then. 
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Ifr.  BBBOir.  Tbex*  would  stUl  have  to  be  a 
y»««Tt^H  aircraft  or  ■paoecraXt. 

Q^tamnX  Powsa.  An4  tills  to  on*  of  the 
b— utlM  of  tb*  mannsrt  foroa.  TlkU  U  why 
we  b«ll«T«  In  tb«  mixed  force  of  aircraft  and 
""'■t"*-  We  think  they  eomplement  and 
■upplenaent  one  another.  Bach  one  has 
peculiar  advantages,  and  loine  dlaadvantagae. 

By  having  both  you  can  eapiolt  the  ad  van - 
tagee  of  each  particular  weapons  syctem. 
And  nullify  the  disadvantages  of  any  par- 
ticiilar  one. 

Mr.  Basow.  The  missiles  woiild  never  be 
put  Into  action  until  you  are  real  svire  that 
somebody  Is  mad  at  you? 

Oeneral  Powsa.  Tou  would  never  laxinch 
the  mtitUis  until  you  really  mean  to  go  to 


Mr.  Ysaxs.  After  you  have  been  hit. 
Oeneral  Powxa.  Well,  that  depends  on  the 
elvlUan  authority.  In  the  military  we  are 
prepared  to  carry  out  any  orders  that  the 
civilian  authority  Issues  to  lu,  any  orders. 
Mr.  TsazA.  Naturally,  In  case  of  a  war  all 
SAC  baaes  would  be  prime  targets  for  atomic 
mlasllee. 

SAC  would  be  lost  without  Its  control  fa- 
cilities. So  we  asked  Oeneral  Power  how 
they  can  be  protected  against  attack. 

Oeneral  Powsa.  Well  now,  the  basic  com- 
mand element,  control  element  here  Is  un- 
derground. As  I  mentioned  before,  there 
isn't  anything  that  will  withstand  a  direct 
hit  by  a  hydrogen  bomb.  So  what  we  have 
done  now,  we  have  used  the  principle  of  dis- 
persion. We  have  alternate  headqiiarters 
located  around  the  United  States  that  would 
automatically  take  the  comnuind  over  ^  this 
one  was  destroyed. 

But  of  coxirse.  there  Is  always  the  possi- 
bility that  they  will  be  destroyed.  So  we 
have  done  something  in  addition  to  that. 
We  malntjiln  an  airplane  In  the  air  at  all 
times.  He  Is  circling  this  headquarters  at 
all  times,  with  a  general  officer  aboard,  and 
controllers,  and  all  the  codes  necessary  to 
control  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

This  airplane  has  been  In  the  air  for  over 
a  year  now.  Of  course,  not  the  same  one,  but 
there  has  continuously  been  a  general  officer 
with  the  codes  and  with  all  the  communica- 
tions necessary  to  control  SAC  if  all  the  other 
command  elements  are  destroyed. 

Now  the  basic  principle  is  simple — he 
files  a  rectangle  around  his  headquarters 
Be  Is  In  constant  touch  with  It.  If  he  loses 
communications  he  flies  over  here.  Now  he 
la  flying  at  some  000  miles  an  hour  at  ail 
tiines.  Re  fllee  over  here  and  he  looks  down 
Zf  there  Is  a  great  big  hole  In  the  ground 
where  SAC  Headquarters  used  to  be.  with 
■moke  coming  out  of  It.  why  be  gets  aut- 
piolous. 

Mr.  Tnuu.  He  supplements  the  ground 
Installatioa  here,  which  li  also  manned  all 
the  tlSM, 

General  Powu.  Continuously,  around  the 
elock. 

Mr.  YuuA.  SAC  then  U  eeeenUally  a  gl- 
ganUo  weapons  aystem.  But  It  has  to  be 
backed  up  by  men.  And  I  wonder  If  you 
could  deecrlbe  for  us  the  role  of  man  In 
BAG.  and  what  kinds  of  requlremenu  he 
has  to  meet,  what  sort  of  a  Job  he  has  to  do. 
and  what  rewards,  If  any.  he  finds,  and  what 
his  Incentivee  are. 

Oeneral  Pown.  Well.  I  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned that  because  I  think  today  with  all 
our  glamorous  hardware  we  are  Inclined  to 
forget  that  It  ttlll  takee  men  to  wage  war 
And  It  Is  men  that  win  wan,  not  machines 
alone. 

Now.  In  SAC.  In  which  we  have  some  270- 
000  people,  there  are  some  10.000  to  13.000 
or  more  men  directly  engaged  In  the  fight- 
ing part  of  this  business.  They  man  the 
bomber  crews. 

Now  these  are  the  men  that  are  going  to 
Insure  the  delivery  of  these  weapons.  Now 
thla  Is  probably  the  finest  group  of  men 
there  are  In  the  world.  In  my  opinion.    They 


are  handpicked.  There  is  a  screening  ex- 
ercise going  on  continuously,  because  this 
Is  a  very  hard  life  tiiey  lead,  tremendous 
respoQSihility,  tremsndous  pressure  and  ten- 
sion. Mind  you,  they  are  living  with  this 
threat  of  going  to  war  at  all  times.  To 
them,  it  la  real.  If  this  world  geU  in  an 
all-out  thermonuclear  war  they  know  they 
are  going,  and  going  in  the  next  few  sec- 
onds.    And  tiiey  live  with  that  dally. 

The  requirements  for  professionalism  are 
high.  They  are  constantly  training,  they 
are  constantly  checked,  and  any  weakness 
that  they  show,  they  are  removed  from  a 
crew. 

So  this  Is  a  very  difficult  way  to  live. 
Now,  some  fall  by  the  wayside,  but  the 
ones  that  remain  and  are  combat  ready  and 
are  in  SAC's  war  plan  today,  in  my  opinion 
are  the  finest  group  of  men  that  exist  in 
tills  world  today.  They  are  dedicated,  they 
are  highly  motivated,  and  they  are  real 
profess  ton  a  Is. 

Now  whether  or  not  anybody  appreciates 
thla  I  cannot  say.  Sometimes  I  get  the 
feeling  that  they  are  not  really  understood, 
Just  what  they  are  doing. 

For  example,  the  SAC  crewman  works  an 
average  of  74  hours  a  week.  Ka  weeks  a  year 
He  Is  away  from  home  135  days  a  year 
He  Is  away  from  his  family.  He  is  down  in 
that  airplane,  living  In  it.  living  right  by 
It.  so  he  can  get  airborne  In  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

He  Is  constantly  responding  to  klaxons 
blowing,  testing,  and  checking  It's  a  hard 
life. 

Mr  Yexxa.  There  has  nevet  been  a  mili- 
tary force  maintained  on  the  basis  of  50 
percent  alert. 

General  Powcx  Never  t)een  attempted 
before. 

Mr.  Yesxa  General  Power's  headquarters 
at  Omaha  is  essentially  a  command  poet 
operation,  an  elaborate  control  center  where 
plans  are  written,  orders  are  Issued,  and  the 
result  subjected   to   continuous   analysis. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  Is  many  things, 
but  at  the  boainesa  end.  primarily,  it  Is  a 
collection  of  what,  in  modern  colloquialism, 
we  know  as  hardware.  The  planes,  rockets, 
missiles,  arms,  and  guns  which  men  use  as 
tools  of  war  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
For  such  big  tools  as  these  the  workshop 
is  necessarily  vast.  SAC  is  spread  over  80 
operational  bases  throughout  the  free  world 
One  such  base,  which  la  a  little  different 
from  any  other,  except  In  climate  or  local 
color.  Is  Westover  Air  Porce  Base  In  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Thla  la  the  kind  of  place  where  SAC  geU 
dowu  to  Its  brass  tacka.  The  kind  of  place 
SAC  men  call  home  when  they  are  on  the 
grtiuod. 

It  la  a  rather  unjMretenilaua  collection  of 
bustneealtke  buiMlnge.  most  at  them  refur* 
bished  from  World  War  II.  lutlitleally. 
Westover  cover*  aom*  4.100  acres  and  nor- 
rosily  houaee  about  10.000  military  pereonne) 
Theee  men  are  the  combat  air  crews  and 
support  troops  tor  the  ftTth  Air  Division  of 
the  famoue  Mh  Air  Porce.  which  la  one  of 
the  three  numbered  air  forcee  in  Stratcftc 
Air  Command. 

On  the  flight  line  at  Weetover  are  about 
90  B-M  bomben  like  the  big  stick,  divided 
into  a  squadrona  of  the  Mth  Bomber  Wing, 
and  a  equadroiM  of  both  propeller-driven  and 
jet-powered  tankers  for  mld-atr  refueling 

This  then  Is  the  business  end  of  SAC, 
Insofar  as  the  manned  bomber  force  is 
concerned. 

As  Oeneral  Power  makes  plain,  the  manned 
force  la  here  to  stay,  and  manning  involves 
thousands  of  people,  not  only  in  the  air, 
but  far  more  of  them  on  the  ground  Men 
in  combat  crews,  yes,  but  also  in  support 
units.  Men  who  devote  themselves  to  hours 
of  planning  to  keep  the  Intricate  machinery 
of  SAC  tuned  to  readiness. 


Maintenance  Is  an  operation  as  vast  snd 
complex  as  a  war  plant.  But  It  oomaa  down 
to  men.  Men  like  Sgt.  Harold  Fay,  a  military 
veteran,  who  is  a  chief  of  a  B-Sl  ground 
crew. 

Sergeant  Fat.  Well,  on  this  airplane  here. 
the  thing  la  to  get  it  ready  to  fly  in  a  min- 
ute's notice,  and  keep  the  maintenance 
malnuined  on  it  at  all  times,  so  in  ths  case 
of  an  EWO  we  would  be  ready  to  go. 

Mr    YntXA.  And  EWO  Is  what? 

Sergeant  Fat.  Emergency  War  Operations. 

Mr.  Yexxa.  Emergency  War  Operations. 

Sergeant  Fat.  Yes.  And  that  way.  as  eoon 
as  the  other  plane  lands  we  have  a  crew 
that  just  started  here  that  maintains  It  up 
for  the  first  0  hours.  Then  my  crew  come 
In  and  take  and  clean  up  In  case  that  crew 
doesn't  have  enough  time  in  their  B  hours, 
then  we  have  to  t>e  here  to  make  sure  the 
airplane  Is  ready  at  all  times. 

Mr.  YcKXA.  Right  now.  you're  on  alert,  are 
you? 

Sergeant  Fat.  Yes.  we're  on  strict  alert 
right  now,  and  we'll  be  here  for  several  days. 
and  I  have  to  stay  right  close  to  ths  air- 
plane at  all  times. 

Mr  Ybxa.  All  the  time? 

Sergeant  Fat.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Ybua.  Tell  me.  Sergeant,  do  you  think 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  Strategic  Air 
Command  Force  could  prevent  another 
Pearl  Harbor? 

Sergeant  Fat.  Oh.  definitely;  definitely  I 
believe  it  could.     And  I  believe  It  will. 

Mr    Yesxa.  Why? 

Sergeant  Fat.  Well,  let's  face  it.  SAC  is 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  at  the  rate  they're  going  It's  going 
to  still  be  the  strongest.  And  I  don't  be- 
lieve— this  Is  my  own  personal  opinion — I 
don't  believe  that  they  will  ever  get  rid  of 
the  manned  aircraft.  They  have  mlesUes 
and  what  have  you,  and  I  still  think  they'd 
have  to  have  a  crew  chief  and  ground  crews 
to  man  these  airplanes.  They  iiave  to  have 
fiight  crews  also. 

Mr.  YsaxA.  Tell  me.  when  your  crew  is  on  a 
flight  mission  what  do  you  do  then? 

Sergeant  Fat.  Well,  of  course  we  sweat 
them  out  all  the  time  on  taXeofT  and  all  the 
time  during  the  flight. 

You  don't  relax.  You  wonder  whether 
tiM  airplane  u  coming  back  early  or  whether 
they  re  having  difficulty,  which  doee  happen 
occasionally. 

And  then,  they  have  these  aborts  and  jrou 
don't  know  what  the  abort  is  all  abotit  until 
you  land  Occasionally  you  get  the  word 
they  aborted  It  might  be  a  fuel  keak.  So 
you  oan  never  tall 

The  ground  crew  iweaU  them  out.  I  BUtp. 
you  can  t  help  it  Iia  juat  like  the  alrptene. 
we  want  the  ground  crew  to  com*  kMk.  you 
want  the  airplane  to  come  ba«k  In  good 
shape.  Yuu  Jusi  can't  help  It,  you  vmmX 
thrm  out  all  the  Ume 

Mr  YtaiA  You  pretty  much  ride  with 
them? 

Aergeant  Par    Tee.  I  sure  do     I  aure  do 

Ut  YtaxA  Sergeant  Pay  and  men  like 
him  live  on  or  near  SAC  baaea  everywhere 
They  have  to  sirugKle  with  school  problema 
like  everybody  elee  They  raise  their  chil- 
dren pomplain  abo\it  the  cost  of  living,  and 
pay  the  babysitter 

They  worship  according  to  their  beliefa, 
and  like  everyone  they  pay  uxee  to  support 
the  very  thing  from  which  they  draw  their 
pay 

And  they  earn  every  penny  of  that.  How 
well  they  earn  It  you  can  see  if  you  come 
along  on  a  B  52  flown  by  MaJ  Oerald  McKay. 
a  veteran  pilot  of  two  wars 

We  learn  that  what  is  commonly  called  a 
routine  training  flight  is  no  Idle  afternoon 
drive  along  the  skyways.  It  Is  a  apllt  second 
grind  over  a  12-  or  24-hour  period  In  the 
hard  quarters  of  a  high  altitude  bomber 
where  you  have  to  be  ready  to  live  on  oxy- 
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gen.  Bvery  minute  of  precision  navigation 
and  practice  bomb  runs  Is  a  busy  moment. 
Headpiu>nee  oonstantly  crackle  with  voice 
communication  between  plane  and  ground  or 
among  crewmen  In  the  bowela  of  the  ahlp. 

And  thwe  Is  the  ticklish  problem  of  locat- 
ing an  airborne  tanker  up  In  the  sky,  mak- 
ing contact  with  him  on  a  precision  time- 
table and  hanging  on  to  take  the  fuel  and 
keep  going.  This  Is  a  close  job  of  formation 
fiying  that  can  bring  the  sweat  right  through 
a  pilot'a  flight  suit. 

Back  in  the  alert  facility  waiting  out  his 
tour,  Major  McKay  is  a  professional  man 
whose  work  is  by  no  means  all  glamor.  His 
day  begins  before  he  tskes  the  runway  and 
ends  well  after  touchdown. 

Major  McKat.  It's  a  full  day.  We  start 
our  mornings  at  7:30.  We  have  briefings. 
We  are  briefed  on  the  weather,  the  weather 
for  oxir  targets.  Then  we  start  with  ground 
school  after  our  breakfast  at  8  o'clock.  We 
prefiight  otir  aircraft  and  have  classes 
throughout  the  dsy  In  tnUner  periods. 

Mr.  YsazA.  So  thst  all  of  the  time  during 
the  normal  working  day  you  are  kept  btisy? 

Major  McKay.  We  are  kept  very  busy.  We 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  new  proce- 
dures and  new  methods  of  accomplishing 
things. 

Mr.  YcaxA.  Well  now,  Major,  when  you  are 
off  of  this  alert  duty  you  are  still  active  as 
a  combat  crew  member.  What  sort  of  mis- 
sions do  you  carry  out  when  you  are  on  duty 
but  not  on  alert  duty? 

Major  McKat.  Well,  we  fly  a  simulated 
EWO-type  mission,  wtiich  Is  a  training  mis- 
sion. We  try  to  simulate  all  phases  of  BWO 
missions.  We  hsve  minimum  requirements 
that  must  be  accompllahed  each  training 
quarter  the  same  as  the  ground  phase. 

We  are  in  competition  with  each  other  on 
theee  missions.  Bach  crew  competes  against 
the  other  and  this  also  gives  sdded  interest 
to  the  combst  crew  program. 

Mr.  YsaxA.  Major,  I  know  that  as  a  SAC 
aircraft  commander  you  are  seldom  away 
from  that  airplane  even  when  you  are  off 
duty.  Tell  me,  how  do  you  maintain  a  nor- 
mal life  with  your  family  and  with  your 
friends,  and  do  you  feel  that  the  civilian 
population  has  a  sufficient  appreciation  of 
what  It  Is  thst  you  are  doing? 

Major  McKat.  WeU,  yee,  I  am  sure  they 
all  appreciate  the  job.  I  have  many  civlllan. 
friends  that  I  have  talked  to.  and  they  gen- 
erally understand  our  problem. 

I  try  to  apend  as  much  time  with  my 
family  and  children  as  poaslble.  This  Is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  job.  being  away 
from  your  home  and  your  family. 

However.  I  always  feol  at  least  I  have  s 
home  and  family  to  return  to. 

Mr.  Thuu.  MiOor,  your  own  family  llv«i 
here  on  thU  base,  Do  you  ever  think  of  the 
haaardi  Involved  In  thalf 

Mnjor  McXat.  Tm,  wt  %X\  think  of  thU. 

Mr,  T«uu.  Tm,  erewmen  of  BAG  %t%  w«ll 
»war«  of  lh«  ««irutllv«  povon  of  wkr  and 
ibe  aafefuarda  ft«<^lnat  moIBmUI  w%r.  I 
have  aevor  found  on*  wbo  wm  Mfor  to  Mnrt 
one. 

Tkk*  tb*  ]»-M  or«w  of  Okpl.  Wkyn*  Wteki. 

Mah.  What  do  you  fbUom  think  about 
thla?  Do  you  think  that  our  m*thod  of 
trying  to  deter  war  Is  warmonferlngT 

Man.  W*U.  definitely  not.  I  feel  our  main 
purpoae  hare  Is  to  prevent  war.  It  Is  itrtci- 
ly  a  peaoeftu  deal  and.  weU,  I  feel  If  we 
weren't  here  we  would  probably  have  war 
thrown  against  us  by  another  nation. 

Mak.  a  good  example  of  that  la  Pearl  Har- 
bor. We  weren't  ready  then  and  we  got 
hit  real  good.  Now  we  are  ready  and  I  feel 
if  we  atay  that  way  we  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  ataylng  at  peace  than  If  we  are 
1     not  ready. 

Mam.  We  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  war  ac- 
cidentally bicsuse  as  s  crew  we  have  been 
briefed  many  times,  and  I  think  that  we 
know   our  procedures.    I  do  not  think — ^I 


know  we  know  our  proceduree.  There  Is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  will  follow  these 
procedures  and  there  will  be  no  accidental 
war  as  far  as  SAC  Is  concerned. 

Maw.  We  like  to  feel  that  we  are  just  as 
much  a  profeesional  man  in  a  sense  as  a 
diplomat  or  a  Foreign  Service  worker  who 
Is  certainly  working  toward  peace  just  as 
much  as  we  are.  and  I  think  that  ties  in 
with  the  motto,  SAC's  motto:  "Peace  is  our 
profession."  That  Is  exactly  what  it  is, 
and  It  will  continue  to  be  so  ss  long  as  there 
is  a  need  for  a  group  of  people  or  a  p>erson 
to  go  out  and  do  his  bit  toward  maintaining 
the  peace. 

Mr.  Ykkxa.  Serious  business,  and  SAC 
strives  for  perfection.  I  put  one  serious 
question  to  Col.  John  Cafarelli,  Chief  of 
Control  Division  of  the  8th  Air  Porce. 

Colonel  Cafarelli,  what  guarantees  do  we 
have  against  the  triggering  of  an  accidental 
war  so  far  as  SAC  Is  concerned? 

Colonel  Cataxxuj.  Well,  Mr.  Yerxa,  the 
SAC  fall-safe  system  has  a  tremendous 
number  of  safeguards  built  into  it,  twth 
from  the  human  factor  and  the  mechanical 
factor.  These  safeguards  are  designed  to 
prevent  either  an  unintentional,  inadvert- 
ent launch,  or  an  intentional  launch  with- 
out proper  authority. 

Now,  as  you  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  public  knows,  that  the  force  It- 
self as  we  know  It,  to  go  to  war  must  be 
sent  to  war  by  the  President,  and  that  we 
In  SAC  are  only  an  Instrument  that  the 
President  uses  when  and  if  he  has  to.  There 
Is  no  way  that  I  know  of  that  It  could 
get  away  from  us. 

The  system  that  I  know  and  that  I  under- 
stand— I  have  complete  faith  that  neither 
through  mechanical  failure  nor  the  human- 
factor  failtire  will  there  be  an  Inadvertent 
launch  or  War. 

Mr.  YiaxA.  So  we  have  seen  a  few  of  the 
men.  Oeneral  Power  aays  they  live  a  hard 
life.  Colonel  Cafarelli  is  never  more  than 
tiiree  rings  away  from  a  telephone.  What 
Is  it  that  makes  them  stay  with  this  kind  of 
life? 

We  asked  Oeneral  Power  how  big  a  turn- 
over he  has  to  contend  with. 

Oeneral  Powxa.  You  can't  have  a  high 
turnover  and  maintain  50  percent  on  the 
alert.  You  must  have  a  stable  force.  It  has 
to  be  atable.  So  in  our  crews  we  have  a  very 
low  turnover,  and  this  Is  the  challenge,  to 
keep  theee  men  In  the  crevrs. 

Obviously  you  cannot  make  a  man  be  a 
combat  crew  member  when  the  requirements 
and  the  teats  and  evaluations  are  so  rlgor> 
ous;  all  h*  hai  to  do  la  flunk  any  one  of  them 
and  he  u  automiitlenlly  off  th*  or*w. 

Bo  ih*y  mutt  want  to  do  1%.  They  must  b* 
highly  mollvnt«d,  They  muil  b«ll«T«  th«l 
wh»t  they  u%  doing  ^  worthwhU*.  And  X 
think  th*  Importent  thing  to  that  our  mta 
vt%  eoAvlAeM  that  th«ln  to  a  worlhwhUt 
mtoalOB,  trylBf  to  pr«v*ni  a  th*monu«)«ar 
war,  aad  it  ttMy  fall  in  pr«v*ntlnt  U.  lo  win 
U  If  w«  lai  in  1%, 

Mr,  Tbuu,  M*n  ar*  vital,  but  mtoall**  ar* 
becoming  mor*  and  mor*  Important,  "nito 
to  th*  ao-oaltod  mlMd  foro*  eone*pW-plan«* 
and  mlMil**. 

Bom*  mtoall**  ar*  earrlad  aboard  plan**. 
Thto  B-U  to  *qulpp*d  with  Round  Dog  mto- 
all**.  'ni*y  ar*  d*slgn*d  to  sp*ed  ahaad  and 
knock  out  air  defenaas  In  th*  t>omber'*  path. 

Added  iniurano*  that  th*  bomber  will 
penetrate  to  Its  target. 

Hearing  the  operational  stage  U  Bkybolt,  a 
mlssUe  that  oan  be  fired  at  a  target  while 
the  bomber  to  a  thousand  miles  away. 

But  the  final  crushing  blow  to  an  aggres- 
sor nation  wotild  come  In  a  rain  of  Inter- 
oontlnental  ballistic  missiles. 

Tlie  first  ICBM  to  join  the  SAC  arsenal 
waa  Atlas.  It  can  hurl  a  nuclear  warhead 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  way  around  the 
globe  and  strike  leas  than  2  miles  from  Its 
target. 


The  Titan  Is  a  more  advanced  weapons 
system,  and  the  first  Titan  sciuadrons  have 
Just  become  operational.  Tbey  lend  them- 
selves better  to  hardening.  All  SAC's  Titans 
are  sheltered  in  underground  silos,  struc- 
tiu-es  of  steel  and  concrete  thst  can  abeorb 
almost  anything  but  a  direct  nuclear  hit. 

This  later  model  of  the  Titan  Is  fired  from 
within  the  silo.  Flames  from  the  blastoff  sre 
dispersed  through  vents.  And  the  Titan, 
too,  which  Is  being  perfected  now  will  be  the 
first  ICBM  with  liquid  storable  fuel. 

However.  SAC's  moet  important  missile 
will  be  the  Mlnuteman,  a  solid-fueled  mis- 
sile that  can  be  mass  produced  at  a  relatively 
low  cost.  It  requires  little  maintenance  and 
can  l>e  fired  almost  instantly. 

By  the  end  tA  1964  it  is  expected  thst  we 
will  have  800  Mlnutemen  standing  guard 
over  this  country.  No  aggreaeor  nation  could 
ever  hope  to  knock  out  this  force. 

The  missile  age  has  led  to  a  new  develop- 
ment in  Oeneral  Power's  headquarters. 

At  one  time  SAC  was  the  only  command 
that  had  atomic  warheads.  Now  many  of 
the  services  carry  them.  And  as  a  result 
there  were  problems  in  the  coordination  of 
individual  war  plans. 

So  in  1960  Defense  Secretary  Gatee  formed 
a  new  organization  called  the  Joint  Strategic 
Target  Planning  Stair.  Now  it  has  two  jobs : 
to  compile  a  list  of  strategic  targets,  and  to 
vrrlte  a  single,  integrated  plan  to  strike 
them  if  necessary. 

This  vastly  Increases  our  retallat(X7  poten- 
tial and  speeds  up  our  reaction  time. 

Secretary  Oates  felt  that  Oeneral  Power 
vras  the  logical  commander  to  head  this 
staff. 

Oeneral  Powxa.  We  have  representatives 
from  all  the  eervloee  here.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  deputy  in  the  JSTP8  Is  Vice  Admi- 
ral Johnson.  There  are  other  admirals. 
Army  generals,  many  Navy  captains,  Army 
colonels,  Marine  colonels  and  Air  Force  field 
grade  officers  on  this  staff.  It  numbers  some 
200. 

One  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Oates  did  when 
he  assigned  this  task  to  the  organization 
that  was  unique,  he  gave  me  authority  to 
resolve  differences.  As  we  were  evolving  the 
plan  It  was  very  natural  that  there  would  be 
differences  of  opinion  ss  to  what  weapons 
system  we  would  use  or  how  you  would  Isy 
It  down.  This  was  perfectly  natural  becauss 
you  have  people  with  different  backgrounds 
and  different  experiences. 

However,  at  times  somebody  must  make  a 
decision  In  order  to  go  on  with  the  plan. 
He  gave  m*  thto  authority.  Thto  do**  not 
mean  that  thto  to  abaolul*  authority,  It 
waa  Juat  authority  to  r**olv«  tht  dlff*r*no* 
at  th*  tlm*  ao  w«  could  go  on  with  th*  plan- 
ning, 

X  waa  alao  eharg«d  with  highUghtlng  thto 
dlffarane*  to  th*  Joint  Ohiala  of  ttafl,  and 
of  eourt*  th*y  oouid  atoe  onnrui*  ma. 

But  It  did  provld*  a  ■Mohuiiam  ao  wa 
eould  i«t  on  with  th*  piassiBg, 

Mr,  Haks.  Ttito  aohlatad  ih  ataet  a  kind 
of  a  unlAoatlon  of  tha  Armad  Votoaa. 

Oanaral  Powm.  It  did  aohian  uniAoaUoB» 
and  It  haa  workad  out  awoaadlngiy  w*U  la 
my  opinion  b*oaua*  w*  did  writ*  th*  plan  la 
what  I  oonaldar  a  tary  abort  pariod  of  tlm*, 
a  vary  aio*ll*nt  plan. 

Th*  force*  that  ara  now  omployed  In  a 
general  war  ar*  all  part  of  a  oommon  plan, 
and  are  timed  to  a  common  timing  tchcdule. 

Mr.  BaooN.  But  thto  one  |»lan  to  contin- 
ually being  rewritten  and  brought  up  to 
date,  U  It  not? 

General  Powxa.  War  plans  must  be  con- 
stantly revised  because  forces  change,  their 
location  is  changed,  new  intelligence  to  In- 
troduced. 

Mr.  TxaxA.  Oeneral,  how  detailed  la  thla 
planning? 

General  Powxa.  Extreme  detail,  here. 
There  to  great  complexity  her*,  great  toIium 
of  work. 
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HowvTcr.  ftt  •  unit  there  U  little  detail. 
Uttla  osanptestty  becaoM  aU  ctf  the  detail 
le  worked  oat  here. 

Mr.  BaooM.  Down  to  a  eAngle  airplane  com- 
mander? 

Oeneral  ^rmm.  Down  to  a  alngle  airplane 
commander.  And  there  la  little  complexity 
forward.  By  that  I  mean  In  higher  head- 
quarteiB  in  Wiahlnttrin.  We  have  flTen 
much  dezlbUtty  and  many  optlans  tor  many 
diiferent  taeka  or  degieea  at  tasks,  and  put 
this  In  such  a  form  that  the  President  can 
direct  or  select  one  of  theee  and  pass  those 
instructions  with  a  Tcry  few  words. 

Mr.  Tkbza.  Qeneral.  speaking  o(  missiles 
a^aln.  do  you  believe  that  the  manned 
bomber  or  the  manned  weapon  Tehlcle  of 
some  kind  will  ever  become  obsolete? 

General  Powxx.  No,  no.  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, I  did  not  go  Into  detail,  the  value  of 
the  mixed  foroe.  I  think  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  place  far  man  In  our  weaponry  from 
here  on  out. 

Mr.  TxaxA.  Are  you  oonfldent  of  your 
ability  to  penetrate  any  enemy  defenses? 

Ckneral  Powxa.  I  have  abeolute  eonOdence 
that  the  manned  bombers  in  the  S-^rateglc 
Air  Command  will  penetrate  and  will  deliver 
the  bombs  as  laid  down  in  our  current  war 
plan. 

Mr.  TsBXA.  Obviously  he  has  defenses 
against  another  party. 

General    Powxa.  Defenses   have   Improved 
Now   In  the   last   war   we   flew  some   550,000 
bomber  sorties,  and  we  lost  I  think  It  wa.) 
9.500  bombers,   for  a  loes  rate  of  about  18 
percent,   somewhere    In   that    ball   park. 

The  defenses  In  the  last  war  were  not 
worth  attacking  with  that  low  loss  rate 
However,  they  have  Improved.  Well.  I  have 
news  for  them.  We  are  going  to  attack 
them.  Now  we  are  going  to  nae  one  of  the 
flneet  penetration  devices  ever  Invented  by 
man.  the  hydrogen  bomb.  We  are  going  to 
fight  oxa  way  In.  In  addition  to  using  other 
tactics. 

Mr.  TcxxA.  In  other  words,  where  In  the 
last  war  you  merely  evaded  or  avoided  de- 
fenaee.  now  you  have  defenses  specincally 
on  your  target  list. 

General  Powxa  We  will  attack  them  as 
targets. 

Mr.  Bxeow  Well,  sir,  we  have  t.4lked  about 
the  ability  of  the  defense  system  to  survive 
a  first  attack  and  strike  back. 

There  are  many  people  who  believe  that 
all  of  this  becomes  quite  useless  because  In 
the  process  civlIlKation  Itself  perhaps  might 
end.    How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Oeneral  Powxa.  Well,  this  Is  not  so.  In  my 
opinion.  I  think  that  people  have,  some 
people  have  become  so  afraid  of  the  thermo- 
nuclear war  that  they  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion 

Now.  as  I  stated  before,  the  challenge  Is 
to  try  to  prevent  this  war  because  If  mankind 
gets  in  an  allout  thermonuclear  war  to  try 
to  settle  their  differences  why  they  will  have 
reached  the  highest  plateau  of  stupidity  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  But  I  am  not  savin;; 
you  cannot  prevent  It.  Aixl  If  you  do  (ret 
In  one  this  Is  not  necessarily  the  end  of  the 
world  nor  of  your  country,  because  you  can 
survive. 

Mr.  BasoN.  We  can  sm-vlve. 

Oeneral  Power  You  certainly  can  survive 
one  if  you  take  the  proper  steps.  But  this 
dependa  on  the  will  and  guts  and  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

But  even  more  serious  than  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  deterrence,  deterrence  is 
not  strictly  a  military  responsibility,  nor 
does  the  military  deter  by  themselves.  De- 
terrence Is  the  product  of  the  mlllUry  ca- 
pability plus  your  economy,  plus  your 
schools,  plus  your  Industry,  plus  your  sci- 
ence. But  more  Important  than  all.  the  will 
and  determination,  or  guts,  If  you  wart  to 
call  It  that,  of  tiie  American  people.  This 
U  what  really  deters. 

Mr.  BxcoM.  Have  we  got  it? 


General  Powxa.  I  was  going  to  use  a  word 
not  allowed  to  be  used  on  the  air.  There 
Is  no  questloc  in  my  mind  that  we  have  got 
It.  No  question  whatsoever.  And  I  hope 
everybody  else  in  this  world  realtees  that 
we  have  got  It.     I  think  they  do. 


THE  GENOCIDE   CJONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  r.  Presklent,  almoet  a 
dozen  years  have  passed  siiKe  the  Senate 
was  asked  to  advise  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention: 
and  so  long  as  the  specter  of  this  crime 
continues  to  haunt  mankind,  we  have  a 
basic  obligation  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Convention.  The  visit  to 
this  country  of  the  Hon.  Gideon  Haus- 
ner.  attorney  general  of  Israel,  and 
prosecutor  in  the  trial  of  Eichmann  for 
organizing  the  murder  of  6  million 
Jews,  has  made  us  look  again  at  the  hor- 
ror of  this  crime  and  at  the  resolve 
which  impelled  our  country  to  take  the 
lead  in  drawing  up  the  United  Nation.s 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Genocide,  and  to  sign  it 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
international  fear  and  domestic  con- 
siderations which  kept  the  Convention 
in  committee,  and  prevented  it  from 
reaching  the  Senate  floor.  Today  65  na- 
tions, including  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites,  have  acceded  to  the  Conven- 
tion. While  genocide,  as  defined  in  the 
convention,  has  never  occurred  In  our 
country,  and  in  all  likelihood  never  will, 
ratification  by  the  United  SUtc.s  would 
have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law,  instead  of  force, 
for  the  x^orld.  The  Genocide  Convention 
should  be  reconsidered  and  hearings 
should  be  reopened  by  the  Senate  F\)r- 
eign  Relations  Committee.  I  am  asking 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  chalnnan  of 
the  Senate  Poreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr  Pul- 
BRicHTl,  to  take  such  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  B'nai  B'nth, 
the  great  Jewish  fraternal  organization. 
at  its  triennial  convention,  just  con- 
cluded In  Washington,  DC  ,  callln'?  for 
ratification  by  our  country  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoso 
with  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  B  nai 
Brith  resolution  adopted  on  May  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

RxSOLfTIOM    ON    THE    OeNOCIOI   CoNVI^JTION 

Adopted  nr  the  B'.nai  B  rith  at  Its  Trien- 
nial Convention,  Washi.ngton.  DC     May 

14.  idea 

The  adaption  on  Deceml)er  9.  1948.  by  the 
United  Nations  C»eneral  Assembly  of  the 
Convention  o«n  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Crenoctde  marked  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  In  protecting  human 
rights  by  branding  the  wholesale  extermina- 
tion of  races,  religions,  and  nattonaltUes  an 
Internatioijsl  crime. 

Despite  the  fact  that  over  60  countries  of 
the  world  have  already  ratified  and  sub- 
scribed to  the  Oenoclde  Convention,  the 
United  States  Is  among  tiK>8e  countrlc« 
which,  thus  far.  have  (ailed  to  do  so  This 
failure  affects  adversely  America's  moral 
leadership  In  the  demi>cratic  world. 


B'nai  B'rlth  calls  upon  the  administration 
to  praas  tor  raUOeaUon  by  the  UJS.  Senate 
of  this  Oanoelde  Oonwntioa;  and  argas  each 
member  at  the  U.S.  Senate  to  oMke  his 
contribution  to  baatc  huaaan  ricfata  by  voi- 
inc  to  ratify  this  Convention.  By  ao  tetng. 
the  U.S.  Government  will  cootrllMte  to  the 
advancamant  of  a  system  of  Intamatlonal 
law  baaed  upon  principles  of  JisUce  and 
hiimanlty. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  the  Senator  from  New  York  In  his 
remarks  on  the  Genocide  Convention. 
I  agree  that  ratification  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Convention  is  long  oyerdue.  The 
Convention  has  been  worked  out  with 
great  care,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  so  well  stated;  and  I  believe 
that  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of 
the  Convention  would  well  serve  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  aiid  the  aspirations 
of  the  American  people. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  —  NEW 
YORK  STATE  AND  NEW  YORK 
CITY    POLICIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  intensi- 
fied   efforts    to    meet    the    proMem    of 

Juvenile  delinquency  are  urgently  neces- 
aary  on  every  level  of  government.  The 
State  of  New  York  and  New  York  City 
arc  coming  to  grips  with  this  growing 
situation  in  ways  that  may  be  oS  interest 
to  those  in  other  States  who  are  con- 
cerned with  It.  New  thinking  and  fresh 
approaches  involving  local  communities 
are  necessary;  greater  coordination  is 
called  for;  and  there  is  a  desperate  need 
for  many  more  trained  personivel  than 
are  presently  available.  Getting  this 
problem  under  control  aiid  reducing  it 
to  a  point  where  It  no  longer  presents 
a  danger  to  our  society  will  take  a  great 
deal  more  funds  than  we  have  so  far 
authorized  for  this  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
t>e  printed  in  the  Record  a  report  on  a 
meeting  of  city  and  State  ofDclals  in 
Albany.  NY.  March  6,  which  was  ad- 
dre.ssed  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller; 
and  excerpts  from  a  statement  by  Hon. 
Abe  Stark,  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  NY,  presented  to  the  txMuxl 
of  estimate  of  New  York  City  on  April  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PXCSS    REI..XA.SX 

Governor  Rockefeller  u>day  urged  Intensi- 
fied efforts  to  Improve  coordination  oo  tike 
(>:irt  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  acencles  In 
their  approach  to  delinquency  prevention  in 
the  majt>r  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State. 

Speaking  at  a  conference  attended  by 
youth  board  aOclaiB  from  Bufraio,  Rochester. 
Syracuse,  and  New  York  City.  State  com- 
ml.sstoners  concerned  with  youth  problems 
and  representatives  of  the  President's  Inter- 
departmentiU  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crlnke.  the  Governor 
said: 

.New  York  State  enjoys  s  16-year  tradi- 
tion of  cooperation  and  support  at  local 
municipalities,  first  throiigh  the  State  Youth 
Commission,  and  since  1960  through  the 
State  Division  for  Youth  In  cooperation  with 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Touth. 
Recent  Federal  legislation  has  brought  cer- 
tain reaourcea  of  the  National  Government 
to  t>ear  in  this  area.  The  challenge  that 
faces  all  of  us  is  to  c(x>rdlnate  the  efforts  of 
local.    State,    and    Federal    Governments   In 
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such  a  way  as  to  bring  ths  most  effective  and 
comprehensive  servloes  to  young  people  at 

the  local  level." 

Today's  msettng  was  ths  first  In  a  series 
of  meetings  planned  to  bring  together  local 
oescials  who  face  similar  problems  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  State.  It  also  explored 
ways  In  which  Federal  support  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Touth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  IMl  oould  be  effectively  co- 
ordinated with  State  and  local  prognuns. 

David  Hackett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  regarding  criteria  for 
Federal  financial  support  in  demonstration, 
training,  and  technical  service  projects. 

Alexander  Aldrlch,  the  director  of  the  State 
division  for  youth,  presided  at  the  meeting 
and  explored  new  areas  In  which  New  York 
State  is  pressing  ahead  to  meet  the  problems 
of  youth  by  working  with  the  local  commu- 
nities. Particular  stress  was  placed  upon  the 
coordinated  expansion  of  youth  and  work 
training  programs  and  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented in  a  statewide  research  program  In 
delinquency  prevention. 

Present  at  the  meeting,  In  addition  to 
Governor  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Hackett,  and  Mr. 
Aldrlch,  were — 

Aaron  Schmals,  assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Youth  Services,  New  York  City 
Youth  Board  (representing  Commissioner 
Whelan); 

Miss  Harriet  Young,  senior  consultant, 
Touth  Services,  New  York  City  Youth  Board: 

Joseph  D.  HlUcry,  chairman,  Buffalo  Youth 
Board; 

Herbert  J.  LeVlne,  executive  director,  Buf- 
falo Youth  Board; 

David  Getman.  secretary  to  the  mayor  of 
Buffalo; 

Clarence  Glfford,  chairman,  Rochester- 
Monroe  Countj  Joint  Touth  Board,  Roch- 
ester; 

William  Bub,  executive  director,  Roches- 
ter-Monroe County  Joint  Touth  Board, 
Rochester; 

Henry  Cohen,  Deputy  City  Administrator, 
New  Tork; 

Warren  S.  Pease,  president,  Onondaga 
County  Youth  Board,  Syracuse; 

Emll  Hale,  executive  secretary.  Onondaga 
County  Youth  Board,  Syracuse; 

Milton  O.  Rector,  director.  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  New  Tork; 

Dr.  Hyman  Prankel.  research  director.  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
and  Consultant  to  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Touth 
Crime; 

Ell  Cohen,  executive  secretary.  National 
Committee  on  Employment  of  Touth,  New 
Tork  City; 

Thomas  E.  Joyner.  executive  assistant  to 
the  industrial  commissioner.  State  depart- 
ment of  labor; 

Stephen  Mayo,  director  of  field  operations, 
State  division  of  employment; 

Dr.  Edwin  Van  Kleek,  assistant  commis- 
sioner. State  department  of  education; 

I>r.  Walter  S.  Crewson,  Jr..  associate  com- 
missioner, Stste  department  of  education, 
Albany. 


Statxmknt    bt    Bokouch    PxKsmxMT    Aax 
Staxk 

I  want  to  call  jrour  attention  to  a  whole 
series  of  reports  prepared  by  the  mayor's 
juvenile  delinquency  tvaliwtlon  project  tin- 
der the  able  dlrecUon  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Mac- 
Iver.  of  Columbia  University.  This  group 
presented  no  leas  than  16  interim  reports 
and  3  final  reports. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  to  read  In  one  of 
these  reports  certain  figures  which  analysed 
Juvenile  delinquency  cases  dtspoaad  at  by 
the  children's  court  of  New  Tork  Olty.  by 
t>'pe  of  delinquency,  from  1960  to  1969. 


In  1960  the  total  number  of  cases  was 
4.000.  In  1969  the  total  had  gone  to  12.1U. 
That  increase  amounted  to  16S.S  percent. 

The  report  also  emphasised  that  here  in 
Mew  Tork  City  the  seriousness  of  the  delin- 
quency situation  Is  aggravated  by  the  spe- 
cial problems  New  Tork  faces.  One  of  these 
is  the  problem  of  our  In-mlgratlon  youths. 

The  other — and  that  is  a  shocking  fact — 
is  the  use  of  narcotics  and  narcotics  addic- 
tion among  our  youth  population. 

The  final  report  presents  what  might  be 
called  an  indictment  of  our  present  method 
for  dealing  with  our  Juvenile  delinquency 
problem.    It  states  as  follows: 

"In  a  city  of  this  size,  with  a  delinquency 
problem  of  major  propor^ons,  we  can  no 
longer  proceed  in  a  hlt-or-mlss  fashion.  The 
need  for  genuine  cltywlde  planning  to  pre- 
vent delinquency  and  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  city's  youth  problem  Is  not  only  evi- 
dent— ^it  is  urgent.  It  Is  clear  tL.at  real 
progress  can  be  achieved  only  from  a 
planned  and  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problem,  /ll  the  rest  is  merely  a  holding 
operation — patching  here,  pasting  there, 
putting  out  fires  in  one  part  of  town,  while 
they  are  beginning  to  Ignite  in  another." 

In  view  of  this  report,  but  mostly  because 
of  what  I  personally  know  of  our  youth  and 
their  needs,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  try  a  new  approach — one  which  Is  more 
effective  and  far  less  costly — to  produce  bet- 
ter results  than  we  are  getting  today. 

We  must  broaden  our  program  of  preven- 
tive maintenance  to  check  Juvenile  delin- 
quency before  It  starts.  We  must  see  to  It 
that  the  existing  number  of  hard-core  cases 
requiring  expensive  attention  and  service 
does  not  Increase. 

This,  I  am  convinced,  can  be  achieved 
if  we  make  contact  with  our  susceptible 
youth  before  they  become  delinquents. 

The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  offer  an  at- 
tractive alternative  to  the  street  corner  hang- 
out. The  means  to  do  this  are  already  at 
hand  and  they  will  cost  the  city  compara- 
tively little. 

Such  facilities  exist  In  present  clubrooms, 
hobby  rooms,  swimming  pools,  gyms,  and 
recreation  rooms  of  ISO  private  agencies 
which  can  keep  out  of  trouble  an  additional 
60,000  of  our  youth  at  a  cost  of  about  $50 
per  child  per  year. 

I  estimate  the  annual  cost  of  this  proposal 
at  about  $3  million  a  year.  One  of  Its  added 
advantages  is  that  it  would  require  no  outlay 
of  badly  needed  capital  funds. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  we  establish  a 
new  program — a  partnership  arrangement — 
whereby  funds  from  city.  State,  and  Federal 
sources  wotild  be  channeled  Into  our  existing, 
privately  maintained  boys'  clubs,  settlement 
houses,  and  youth  centers  to  help  both  our 
Government  and  private  agencies  In  their 
battle  against  Juvenile  antisocial  behavior. 

In  addition  to  these  recommendations 
which  I  have  made,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  here  in  the  city  of  New  Tork. 
In  conjunction  with  organized  labor  and 
management,  to  go  into  a  study  of  providing 
Job  training  for  the  youth,  who  needs  this 
kind  of  training  In  order  to  secure  employ- 
ment that  will  make  him  self-reliant. 
guarantee  his  financial  Independence,  and 
give  him  a  fuller,  richer  life  in  bis  future 
years. 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
pansion of  medical  facilities  throughout 
the  country  in  response  to  need  is  re- 
sultinsr  in  an  increasing  shortage  of  pro- 
f  esslonally  trained  medical  personnel.  At 
the  present  time  only  2  percent  of  our 
college  graduates  are  going  into  medi- 
cine c<xnpared  with  14  percent  in  1900, 
and  the  ratio  oi  physicians  to  popula- 
tion Is  lower  today  than  It  was  10  years 


ago  In  spite  of  a  IS-peroent  Increase  in 
U.S.  graduates  and  a  300-percent  in- 
crease in  licensing  physicians  who  were 
trained  abroad.  We  are  "Importing" 
doctors  to  meet  the  greatly  Increased  de- 
mands for  fcrvices,  but  we  are  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  needs  of  our  growing 
population,  and  the  high  cost  of  medical 
education  is  discouraging  American  stu- 
dents from  entering  the  profession.  We 
should  be  acting  quickly  to  make  the 
necessary  financial  assistance  avsdiable 
by  adopting  legislation  for  medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents and  loans  for  professional  schools 
for  expansion  or  new  construction. 

The  president  of  the  Broome  County 
Medical  Society,  Binghamton.  N.Y.,  com- 
ments on  these  matters  in  that  society's 
Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  statement  by 
Dr.  Judson  S.  Griffin  entitled  "The  Com- 
modity of  -Time,"  which  appears  in 
Broome  County  Medicine,  May  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  CoiocoDiTT  or  Tna 
(By  Judson  S.  OrllBn,  M.D.) 

Failure  of  graduating  classes  In  medical 
schools  to  provide  suiScient  new  physicians 
to  meet  the  demcmd  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion is  adversely  affecting  our  physician- 
population  ratio  every  year.  This  fact  Is 
coupled  with  the  need  of  more  specialists  as 
the  scope  of  the  practice  of  medicine  ex- 
pands. The  Increased  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  be  covered  more  adequately 
medically  is  consuming  available  physician 
time  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Currently,  more  and  more  physician  time 
is  expended  in  providing  Information  on  an 
increasing  niimber  of  insurance  forms  and 
medical  reports.  Continuing  efforts  to  im- 
prove patient  care  have  required  physicians 
to  spend  additional  time  in  serving  on  hos- 
pital staffs  and  medical  organizations'  com- 
mittees. Broad  medical  research  programs 
are  producing  rapid  changes  in  the  concept 
of  practicing  medicine  and,  as  a  consequence, 
more  of  the  physician's  time  must  be  devoted 
to  study  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date. 

The  summation  of  these  facts  is  resulting 
in  a  harassed  physician,  with  too  little  time 
in  which  to  accomplish  his  work,  and  with 
too  Infrequent  respites  from  the  responsi- 
bilities he  carries. 

Many  impositions  to  patlehts  have  resulted 
as  well.  The  classic  house  call  of  yesteryear 
which  did  much  to  cement  a  relationship  of 
good  wiU  between  patient  and  physician  has 
been  reduced  to  the  infrequent  house  call  of 
necessity.  Evening  office  hours  have  been 
eliminated  or  sharply  curtidled  as  have  hours 
on  Saturday  and  Impromptu  hours  on  Sun- 
days and  hoUdajrs.  At  these  times,  emergen- 
cies are  seen  in  the  receiving  wards  of  hos- 
pitals and  nonemergencies  usually  deferred 
until  regular  office  hours  with  inconvenience 
to  the  patient  and,  in  many  Instances,  lost 
time  from  work.  Once  In  the  physician's 
office,  there  is  the  historic  delay  before  being 
seen.  The  outdated  magazines  of  old  have 
been  replaced  by  new  additions,  but  seem- 
ingly purposeful  neglect  of  adherence  to 
scheduled  appointments  persists  and  thrives, 
adding  to  patient  agitation.  This  is  not  the 
case,  of  course.  Completion  of  unexpected 
emergencies  in  the  form  of  heart  attacks, 
surgery,  deliveries,  and  the  Uke  delay  the 
appearance  of  the  physician  at  the  office. 
Onoe  on  the  scene.  Inability  to  sharply  regu- 
late the  time  spent  with  each  patient  ac- 
counts for  further  delay,  frustrating  at- 
tempts to  keep  on  schedule  and  appease 
patients. 
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Th»  answer  to  thU  perplexing  situation 
obviously  Isn't  simple.  Improved  quality  In 
patient  care  is  the  goal  of  the  profession 
•  and,  I'm  sure,  of  the  public  as  well).  If 
this  premise  Is  accepted,  our  solutions  to 
the  preceding  problems  are  limited.  More 
medical  school  graduates  are  obviously 
needed,  but  quality  must  be  maintained  and 
improved. 

Incentives  to  enter  medicine  must  exist  In 
the  form  of  ftnanclal  aid  to  medical  school 
education  and  in  the  form  of  a  healthy  cli- 
mate In  which  to  practice  medicine.  We 
must  carefully  evaluate  the  potential  regu- 
latory effect  of  socialized  medicine  In  this 
light,  as  well  as  in  others,  such  as  unneces- 
sary Increased  patient  loads  Just  because 
medicine  is  "free."  Insurance  forms  and 
reports  should  be  -concise,  pertinent,  and 
uniform.  The  work  of  medical  conunlttees 
should  be  shared  as  a  responsibility  of  all 
physicians  with  duplication  and  redundancy 
eliminated.  Postgraduate  education  for  phy- 
sicians should  be  readily  available  with  the 
least  interruption  of  normal  routine.  Phy- 
sicians and  their  office  assistants  will  have 
to  try  harder  to  schedule  office  appointments 
realistically  with  the  least  pocsible  incon- 
vanlence  to  patients,  always  keeping  them 
abreast  of  unforeseen  delays.  Pinally.  pa- 
tients must  strive  to  develop  a  greater  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  the  dilemma 
that  faces  physicians  in  their  attempts  to 
provide  proper,  timely  medical  care,  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  assume,  and  the  difficult 
work  schedule  to  which  they  must  adhere 
Only  in  this  way.  can  physicians'  time  be 
more  productive  in  yielding  better  patient 
care. 


WHY     JAMES     A.     MICHENER     IS 
RUNNING  FOR  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  current  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  there  is  an  article  by  James 
A.  Mlchener.  entitled  "Why  I  Am  Run- 
ning for  Congress  "  As  virtually  every 
American  knows.  Mr  Michener  is  one 
of  the  most  distingriished  and  success- 
ful authors  in  this  country.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Hawaii"  and  "Tales  of  the 
South  Pacific. ■•    He  is  a  brilliant  man. 

In  the  article  he  states  that  one  of 
the  questions  he  runs  into  so  often  is 
"Why  would  a  man  hke  you  want  to 
get  into  politics?  Why  would  a  man 
like  you  want  to  run  for  Congress?"  Mr. 
Mlchener  answers  these  questions  very 
well  by  saying: 

I  consider  it  insulting  for  any  citizen  to 
think  that  he  Is  above  politics.  The  gov- 
erning of  our  Nation  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  Jobs  that  any  of  us  can  t>e  In- 
volved in.  Basst  Ooldwatik  thinks  it  more 
Important  than  running  a  department  store. 
Averell  Harrlman  preferred  it  to  running 
railroads.  George  Romney  chooses  Govern- 
ment over  making  more  automobiles.  And 
Adlal  Stevenson  considers  it  more  signifi- 
cant than  coining  money  at  the  law. 

This  Is  a  very  heartening  article  by  a 
receptive,  extremely  intelligent,  and 
extraordinarily  patriotic  American.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wkt  I  Ajf  Running  fob  Concsxss 
(By  James  A.  Mlchener) 
In  the  past  months  I've  been  Insulted  on 
an  average  of  six  times  a  day.    And  I'm  sore 
about  It.     It  all  started  when  I  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  DetXMjcratlc  Party  to  run  for 


Congress  in  Pennsylvania's  important  Kighth 
District,  comprising  historic  Buclu  County 
and  industrial  Lehigh  County,  which  con- 
tains the  city  of  Alientown.  The  Eighth 
hasnt  elected  a  Democrat  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century 

The  Insult  consisted  of  this  question; 
"Why  would  a  man  like  you  get  mixed  up 
In  politics?  '  The  question  still  makes  me 
mad  Of  course,  friends  asking  It  have  in- 
tended no  Insult  In  fact.  I  suppose  theyYe 
trying  to  be  nattering  When  they  use  the 
words  "a  man  like  you."  they  mean  a  private 
citizen  who  Is  making  a  reasonably  decent 
living  and  who  Is  under  no  obligation  to  any 
political   party 

I  fit  that  description  My  normal  work 
as  a  writer  provides  me  with  all  the  excite- 
ment a  man  needs  This  spring,  for  example, 
If  I  hadn't  accepted  the  nomination.  I  would 
have  been  off  to  Spain  with  my  builder 
friend.  David  Peace,  of  Philadelphia  He 
wanted  to  see  some  bullfights,  and  I  had 
some  research  to  do  on  an  unfinished  novel 
After  that,  there  was  talk  about  a  Broadway 
play  that  some  experts  were  putting  together 
around  one  of  my  Ideas  And  when  that 
was  cleared  up.  there  would  be  location  work 
on  the  long  movie  that  Fred  Zlnnemann.  who 
made  "Prom  Here  to  Eternity  "  was  making 
out  of  my  novel  "Hawaii  '  I  had  a  world 
of  work  to  do  and  a  keen  desire  to  get 
started 

On  the  surface  I  wnu'.d  seem  t)  be  the 
least  likely  candidate  for  public  cfflce  that  a 
major  party  could  find  But  three  'Ignin- 
cant  factors  dldnt  appear  on  the  surface 
(li  I  used  t<5  teach  American  history  and 
took  the  subject  very  seriously  (2)  I  have 
lived  Ui  many  foreUn  nations  that  did  n<t 
have  good  «  vernment,  and  I  have  come  to 
respect  self  government  as  one  of  the  huhest 
a'tainmf'nt.s  of  man  (3i  As  a  boy  I  lived  In 
dire  pove-ty  and  was  rescued  by  scholarships, 
fellowship.";  and  the  spneruslty  of  our  Nation 
I  owe  a  debt  to  America  which  Is  constantly 
In  my  mind  and  which  I  have  always  been 
willing  to  repay,  either  by  volunteering  for 
military  service  or  by  helping  out  In  govern- 
ment 

I  consider  It  Insulting  for  any  citizen  M 
think  that  he  is  alxive  pitlltlcs  The  eovern- 
Ins;  of  our  Nation  Is  .me  of  the  m')«t  ImfVT- 
tant  Jobs  that  any  of  us  can  he  Involved  In 
Barry  CiOldwattx  thinks  It  more  Important 
than  runnlns:  a  department  st^re  Averell 
Harrlman  preferred  It  to  running  rallr<  ads 
Oeori^e  R<imney  chooses  government  over 
making  more  automobiles  And  Adlil 
Stevenson  considers  It  more  sli^niflrant  than 
coining  money  at  the  law  If  I  were  ffjund 
worthy  to  participate  In  the  Government  of 
my  Nation.  I  would  be  happy  indeed  I 
would  consider  the  work  more  important 
than  the  wrltlni?  of  another  bo<  k.  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  making  of  another  movie 

The  second  Irrltatlm?  part  of  the  sentence 
occurs  In  the  phrase  mixed  up  In  '  These 
words  Imply  that  to  be  Involved  In  politics 
one  must  be  corrupt,  or  devious,  or  stupid 
1  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  In  both 
Hawaii  and  Pennsylvania  I  have  worked  with 
leading  politicians  of  both  parties  and  have 
been  able  to  do  so  without  sacrificing  scru- 
ples I  would  be  proud  at  any  time  to  be 
mixed  up  with  men  like  Senators  Paul  Doug- 
las and  Jacob  Javlta  or  Governors  Robert 
Meyner  and  Mark  Hatfield  or  Congressmen 
Wilbur  Mills  and  John  Lindsay.  None  of 
the  professions  In  which  I  have  worked  has 
produced  men  better   than  these 

Another  asp>ect  of  the  phrase  "mixed  up 
in  ■  alludes  to  nefarious  deals  which  candi- 
dates are  supposed  to  make  before  they  win 
nominations  or  elections.  I  know  something 
about  this.  When  I  was  working  in  Hawaii, 
the  Democratic  Party  was  so  split  that  Its 
various  factions  could  meet  only  in  the 
neutral  ground  of  my  living  room,  and  I 
went    through   hours   of    trying    to   arrange 


"deals "  that  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
sides  and  permit  us  to  win  the  election. 
(We  loet  I 

What  did  these  deals  consist  of?  Money, 
specific  Jobs,  vetoes  over  legislation,  payoffs? 
Such  points  were  never  discussed.  Invar- 
iably the  "deals'  came  down  to  this:  In 
the  case  of  victory,  each  side  would  be  In- 
sured fair  consideration  in  the  maktrij  of 
appointments  What  we  argued  about  were 
those  natural  concerns  of  a  political  party 
fighting  for  survival.  I  never  once  heard 
money,  payoffs  or  Jobs  for  Incompetents 
discussed 

In  Bucks  County  today  our  Democratic 
Piu-ty  Is  also  split  wide  open.  (I  always 
seem  to  choose  the  tough  ones  )  I  finally 
got  the  support  of  both  sides;  but  before 
our  ticket  was  finally  arranged,  we  went 
through  3  weeks  of  frustrating  midnight 
meetings  in  smoke-filled  rooms,  trying  to 
maneuver  one  "deal  "  after  another.  Finally 
we  organized  a  kind  of  truce  and  produced 
an  honest  slate  of  superior  candidates. 
Graft.  Jobs,  special  legislaUon— these  things 
ne-  er  came  up  fur  discussion  But  I  watched 
strong-minded  men  almost  come  to  blows 
over   matters   of  abiding  principle. 

Dunng  this  time  the  county  Republicans 
were  beating  their  brains  out  over  the  same 
problems  I  was  not  privy  to  their  discus- 
sions, but  I  seriously  doubt  that  they  were 
cutting  up  Illegal  melons  or  making  im- 
moral deals  They  were  trying  to  forge  an 
t-rganiratlon  that  would  clobber  us  In  No- 
vember and  they  came  up  with  a  pretty 
strong  slate 

While  this  was  going  on  In  the  county,  at 
the  State  level  txnh  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans seemed  Intent  on  committing  bara- 
klrl  On  the  Democratic  side,  Philadelphia 
Leader  Bill  Gscxn  who  delivered  a  huge 
in.ijjrity  fur  Kennedy  In  1960,  said  he  didn't 
like  Richardson  DUworth  for  Governor  and 
w.i.s  sure  DUworth  couldn  t  win  (Our  side 
txjk  Dilworih  anyway,  knowing  him  to  be 
an  apf>eallng  man  and  a  great  campaigner 
aid   later   Green   Joined    in  support  ) 

The  Republicans  practically  tore  them- 
selves apart,  and  President  Elsenhower  was 
goaded  Into  characterizing  their  first  pro- 
posal Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  Judge 
R  bert  E  W. Kxlslde  and  Congreasman  James 
K  Van  Zandt.  as  a  miserable  ticket  The 
Republicans  finally  settled  on  the  strong 
ticket  of  Congre8.«man  William  W  Scsanton 
f  r  Governor  and  Van  Zandt  for  Senator. 
which  the  Democrats  promptly  labeled  as 
half  ml-erable  "  Scra.nton  shot  back. 
charging  DUworth  with  hiding  corruption 
when  he  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
biennial  public  bruwl  was  on 

My  point  Is  this  Par  from  being  un- 
willing to  get  mixed  up  In  that  kind  of  poli- 
tics. I  find  It  both  exhilarating  and  reward- 
ing The  arguments,  the  night  meetings, 
the  conciliation,  the  hard  work,  the  battling 
fiir  points  on  which  no  honest  man  should 
retreat  — this  Is  the  meat  of  politics,  the 
traditional  system  whereby  we  govern  our- 
selves 

When  I  was  In  business,  as  managing  edi- 
tor In  a  large  book-publishing  firm.  I  en- 
Joyed  the  same  kind  of  competition  there. 
and  I  am  convinced  that  many  men  in  many 
walks  of  our  national  life  do  the  same  It 
Is  the  kind  of  contest  that  men  ought  to  be 
engaged  In 

But  the  major  reason  why  any  American 
citizen— except  those  of  the  clergy  and  mili- 
tary, who  have  reason  for  being  excused^ 
should  be  willing  to  run  for  office  is  this: 
The  United  States  has  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
tinuing forms  of  governm.nt  on  earth  to- 
day If  you  consider  all  the  nations  that 
were  In  existence  In  1780,  when  our  Constitu- 
tion became  effective,  you  will  find  that  most 
o'  them  have  undergone  major  constitu- 
tional changes.  Some,  like  Great  Britain, 
have    managed    Internal    shifts    gracefully. 
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But  almost  all  have  had  to  change,  vhUe  we 
have  prospered  undM"  our  peculiar  and  some- 
times exasperating  system. 

Partly  we  have  succeeded  because  our 
Founding  Fathers  laid  down  a  masterful 
plan;  partly  we  have  continued  because  men 
of  ability  have  volunteered  to  staff  that  plan. 
To  preserve  this  miracle  of  stability  and  to 
transmit  it  to  new  generations  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  exalted  an  undertaking  as  any  cit- 
izen could  be  engaged  In.  Therefore,  If 
your  neighbor  astonishes  the  town  by  vol- 
unteering to  run  for  office,  dont.  for  heaven's 
sake,  ask  him.  "Why  would  a  man  like  you 
get  mixed  up  In  politics?"  Dont  discourage 
him.  You  may  have  another  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller on  your  hands.  He  may  be  just  the 
tonic  your  party  needs. 

Three  other  questions  plague  the  new- 
comer. "Do  you  have  to  throw  away  your 
conscience  to  become  a  politician?"  I  have 
always  supposed  that  men  like  Psui.  Douolas 
and  George  Romney  became  politicians  be- 
cause they  had  deep  inhtr  convictions.  They 
enter  the  race  to  further  those  convictions, 
not  bury  them. 

"What  will  you  do  If  the  opposition  starts 
slinging  mud?"  This  problem  always  wor- 
ries nonpolltlclans  more  than  it  does  the 
profeaslonals.  As  Ltwdon  Johhbom  said 
when  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  "No 
man  who  is  afraid  of  sUndlng  near  the  firs 
has  a  rl^t  to  be  In  the  Senate."  I'm  run- 
ning for  one  of  the  435  most  Important  Jobs 
in  the  United  BUtes.  and  the  opposition  has 
a  right  to  belt  me  with  every  fact  they  can 
turn  up.  They  wont  say  anything  worse 
than  book  rwlewers  have  said  In  the  iMWt. 
My  opponent,  who  is  the  lncumt>ent.  Is  a 
distinguished  lawyer  abo  was  a  flne  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  he  didn't  get  where  he  Is 
by  "slinging  mud."  He  happens  to  be  more 
conservative  In  politics  than  I.  and  that's 
about  the  difference  between  us.  For  my 
part.  I  campaigned  strctigly  for  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy,  without  finding  it  necessary  to 
attack  President  Elsenhower  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  I  certainly  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  "slinging  mud." 

"Do  you  think  that  you  or  anybody  else 
could  accomplish  much  In  Washington?" 
The  history  of  any  pollUeal  body  consists 
pvetty  much  of  what  individuals  have  been 
able  to  accomplish.  If  a  State  sends  mental 
and  moral  aombles  to  Congress,  little  wUt 
be  accomplished.  If  another  SUte  sends 
good  men.  their  Influence  will  be  multlpUed 
throughout  the  Nation.  If  I  am  elected  to 
Congress.  I  will  probably  accomplish  more 
there  than  I  would  In  equal  time  as  a 
novelist. 

Because  of  my  own  special  situation  I  get 
hammered  by  ooe  additional  question: 
"Since  your  opponent  won  in  1060  by  more 
than  26.000  votes  out  of  a  total  of  216,000, 
how  do  you  find  the  nerve  to  run  against 
him?"  T^ese  figures  dont  scare  me  a  bit. 
I've  operated  against  much  worse  odds  in 
my  lifetime.  Pennsylvania  Is  a  State  that 
tends  to  elect  the  man  It  wants.  In  1066 
It  chose  Elsenhower  by  a  staggering  majority, 
but  on  the  same  ballot  elected  a  Democrat. 
Jok  Cuuuc,  to  the  Senate.  In  1B58  the  SUte 
chose  a  Democratic  Ooremor,  David  Law- 
rence, but  In  the  same  vote  elected  a  Republi- 
can Senator.  Hugh  Scott.  If  enough  voters 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Eighth  want  me  to  be 
their  Oongreesman,  they'll  elect  me. 

The  only  way  In  which  supposedly  Im- 
pregnable majorities  art  reduced  Is  for  some- 
body to  challenge  them  and  win  the  voters 
over  to  his  side.  The  history  of  our  Nation 
Is  replete  with  men  and  women  who  have 
won  against  staggering  odds.  Young  men 
across  our  Nation — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike — who  are  reluctant  to  run  for 
office  because  of  Ironclad  majorities  against 
them  must  not  be  scared  off  from  running 
on  that  account.  After  an.  the  Republican 
Party  didn't  really  get  going  until  1856. 
Tout  years  later  Its  gawky  OongTMunan, 
Abe  Lincoln,  won  the  Presidency. 


LEGISLATION  ON  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on  the 
dairy  bill  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrkt],  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

In  the  course  of  that  colloquy,  one  of 
the  difficulties  was  that  I  was  making 
my  remarks  with  reference  to  a  copy 
of  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota had  given  to  me  several  days  be- 
fore. That  bill  had  been  modified  be- 
fore it  had  been  introduced.  I  want  to 
explain  for  the  Record  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  differences  and  disagree- 
ments on  the  bill  was  that  we  were  talk- 
ing about  two  different  versions  of  the 
bill. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  doing  all  we  can 
to  maintain  dairy  income  at  least  at  its 
present  level,  and  then  to  move  ahead. 
Dairy  farm  income  is  far  too  low.  For 
the  purpose  of  these  remarks,  I  point 
out  that  the  cost  of  the  dairy  programs 
has  been  much  more  modest  over  the 
years  than  has  the  cost  of  the  cotton, 
feed  grains,  and  wheat  programs,  in  vir- 
tually every  respect. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  I  have  had  pre- 
pared, based  on  Legislative  Reference 
Service  data,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

}Losaes  on  Government  price  support  opera- 
)     ftons    Jor    cotton,    dairy    products,    feed 
grains,  and  wheat,  flseal  pears  1953-61  ' « 


Annual  aver- 

app  lossps 

or  costs 

(millions) 

Losses  as  per- 

contape  of 

^-aluf  of 

markrtlnps  • 

19.S3-61 

1959-61  i  1953-61 

1 

1959-61 

Cottflfi    .    - 

$195 

296 
233 

$315 

252 
439 
250 

8 
6 

5 
12 

l** 

Dairy  pradorts 

Feed  eraius 

Wlipst 

5 

8 

12 

•  Reallcod  Iomm  on  CCC  Invwtory  transactions  in- 
cluding resesilnc  aad  Intrrvst  rxpenw  i  (undrr  sccount- 
inr  prooetluTPs  adopted  June  30,  1961),  plus  export  sub- 
sidies and  9W.  32  funds  u.sed  Inr  prloo  stjpixsrt  operations. 

«  These  daU  from  Leelslatire  Hefcrenc*  Btrrlce  woro 
put  in  the  CONT.sEssio.sAL  Hkcobd  Mar.  1, 1962,  p.  »239, 
In  •  Riieeeb  by  Senator  Carlson. 

»  Value  ot  crops  produced,  In  case  of  l««e<l  pains. 


THE  BaiNNEDY  PLAN  TO  DECIMATE 
OUR  RESERVE  FORCES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
adminlBtraUon  has  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  to  abolish  hundreds  of  Army 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units  and 
to  drastically  reduce  the  number  of  per- 
scxinel  in  both  the  Guard  BX)d  the  Re- 
serves in  order  to  "strengthen"  them. 

The  inconsistency  of  such  a  proposal  is 
so  obvious  that  any  child  could  see  it; 
3ret  the  administration  has  actually  asked 
the  American  people  to  believe  that  such 
a  cut.  or  realinement.  as  the  adminis- 
tration calls  it,  will  make  our  Reserve 
Forces  stronger. 

I  suppose  it  could  be  argued  tiiat  if  the 
plan  were  one  to  cut  out  inefficient  units 
or  inefBcient  personnel,  this  might  result 
in  greater  efficiency,  but  this  Is  not  that 


sort  of  action.  Both  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve,  the 
Defense  Department  has  quite  frankly 
used  the  "meat-ax  npproacii,"  arbitrarily 
abolishing  units  regardless  of  their  effi- 
ciency or  state  of  training  and  regard- 
less of  the  need  which  exists  for  the  type 
of  service  provided  by  each  unit 

During  the  hearings  on  this  proposal 
thus  far,  it  has  bec<xiie  apparent  that 
this  "realinement"  was  not  bom  out  of 
a  desire  to  modernize  the  Reserve  sti-uc- 
ture  or  to  improve  its  efficiency,  but 
simply  out  of  budgetary  factors.  The 
fantastic  strain  on  the  budget  of  the 
administration's  welfare  program  has 
meant  that  something  had  to  give,  and 
that  something,  of  course,  could  not  be 
the  President's  increased  spending  pro- 
posals on  the  domestic  front.  It  was 
much  more  convenient  to  "realine"  8 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  divisions 
and  824  nondivision  units  out  of 
existence. 

I  think  any  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  will  demonstrate  that  President 
Kennedy  has  decided  to  offer  up  these 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units  as 
sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  the  New 
Frontier, 

The  key  elements  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan  are  as  follows : 

First.  Elimination  of  four  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions  and  four  Army 
Reserve  divisions. 

Second.  A  cut  in  overall  tf  oop  strength 
of  58,000. 

Third.  Elimination  of  824  nondivl- 
sional  units. 

Fourth.  Substitution  of  brigades  for 
the  eliminated  divisions. 

Fifth.  Maintenance  of  six  priority  di- 
visions at  about  75  to  80  percent  of 
war  strength.  This  would  be  aooom- 
plished  by  cutting  the  manning  levels 
of  all  other  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
divisions  to  between  36  percent  aiMl  40 
percent. 

Sixth.  Addition  of  4,000  technicians. 

Seventh.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
drilling  resei-vlsts  to  take  only  annual 
field  training,  from  324)00  to  100.000. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Does 
this  plan  represent  the  judgment  of  the 
military  experts  responsible  for  planning 
the  Army's  personnel  needs,  and  does 
it  have  the  support  of  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  the  Reserve  Forces  Pol- 
Icy  Board? 

The  answer  is  "No."  The  plan  was 
adopted  over  the  opposition  from  the 
Army  General  Staff  and  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was 
also  contrary  to  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  previously  an- 
nounced as  his  opinion  of  what  should 
be  done.  On  May  25,  1961,  President 
Kennedy  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress on  urgent  national  needs  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  Reserve  Forces  be 
increased  instead  of  decreased.    He  said : 

The  Army  Is  developing  plans  to  make 
possible  a  much  more  rapid  development  of 
a  major  portion  of  its  highly  trained  Re- 
serve Forces.  When  these  plans  are  com- 
pleted and  the  Reserve  is  strengthened,  two 
combat-equipped  divisions,  plus  their  sup- 
porting forces,  a  total  oC  10  dlvlsiona,  could 
be  deployable  with  less  than  8  weeks  no- 
tice.   In  short,  these  new  plans  would  allow 
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«■  to  almcat  doubto  tb*  oombAt  power  of 
tho  Army  In  Um  Uum  a  month*,  eompaivd 
to  Um  nearly  •  montha  b«r«tofor«  r*qtUr«d. 

At  th*t  Ume  the  PrMldent  Indicated 
th«t  addltJooftl  funds  would  be  sought 
to  make  certain  Improvements  In  the 
Army's  Reeenre  c<Hnponents.  and  a  plan 
was  presented  Increasing  the  total  drill 
pay  strength  of  the  Ouard  and  the  Army 
Reserve  to  760,000  Instead  of  the  present 
700,000. 

But  what  happened?  Sxiddenly.  after 
oonslderatl<m  of  24  different  plans,  the 
admlnistratloQ  decided  not  to  make  the 
Increase  to  760.000.  It  decided  not  to 
even  keep  the  present -day  drill  strength 
of  700,000.  Instead.  It  came  up  with  a 
new  program  to  cut  the  strength  to 
642.000 — a  reduction  of  58,000  from  what 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hrttsxa]  recently  observed,  "If  that 
is  what  they  mean  by  progress,  I  would 
hate  to  think  what  they  would  call 
victory." 

I  think  this  incredible  reversal  of  pol- 
icy by  the  administration  has  been  dis- 
maying to  every  military  expert.  There 
was  much  optimism  last  year  when  the 
President  indicated  he  was  going  to 
double  the  combat  power  of  the  Army  by 
increasing  the  Reserves.  When  that  In- 
crease suddenly  melted  away  and  re- 
sulted in  authorization  of  118  000  fewer 
personnel  than  the  President's  original 
proposal,  it  came  as  a  shock  to  those  who 
had  put  stock  in  his  original  promise. 

Incidentally,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  mystery  about  who  prepared  this 
amazing  "realinement"  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  National  Ouard.  It  was  not 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  it  was  not  the 
Army:  It  was  not  the  National  Ouard 
Bureau.  In  fact,  for  quite  some  time 
Congressman  P.  Edward  Hubert,  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, was  unable  to  get  anyone  to 
come  forth  and  admit  having  authored 
this  hastily  prepared  plan.  Plnally  after 
Congressman  Hcbkrt  threatened  to 
"continue  the  hearings  until  doomsday  to 
find  out  what  unknown  spook  at  the 
Pentagon  planned  the  cutback."  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  plan  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Merton  Joseph  Peck,  a  former 
Harvard  professor,  who  is  now  Assistant 
Deputy  Comptroller  for  Systems  Analysis 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Dr.  Peck 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
field  of  economics,  but  his  exF>erience  in 
military  affairs  was  limited  to  2  years 
in  the  Army  during  World  War  II.  after 
which  he  was  discharged  as  a  corporal. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  httle 
wonder  that  the  New  York  Times  has 
said  that  "the  reconstitution  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  and  the  Reserves  at  this 
particular  time  may  represent  a  needless 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money."  For.  as 
the  Times  observed : 

The  admlnUtratlon's  plan  gives  evidence 
ol  hasty  and  Incomplete  preparation. 

A  new  book.  "Reserve  Forces  and  the 
Kennedy  Strategy."  by  the  distinguished 
military  analyst.  George  Fielding  Eliot. 
has  just  come  off  the  press,  and  I  heart- 
ily recommend  it  to  every  Member  of 
Congress.  In  this  book,  Mr.  Eliot  shows 
that  this  administration's  proposal  is  no 


minor  matter,  but  a  lerlouB  threat  to  our 
military  poature.    He  says: 

The  propo— !■  now  put  forward  from  the 
CMBoe  of  the  Secretary  of  Def  enee  woxild  have 
the  effect  of  virtually  wrecking  the  exlatlng 
Reaerre  ■yetem — or.  at  best,  iieeplng  that 
system  In  a  state  of  turbulence  and  inef- 
fectiveness for  several  years  to  come  We  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  time  to  waste. 

Mr.  Eliot  notes  that  the  new  ROAD 
divisional  concept  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Ouard  divi- 
sions at  the  present  time.     He  says: 

Thus,  after  a  year  or  two  of  administrative, 
organizational,  and  training  turbulence  as  a 
result  of  the  "realinement"  above  described, 
the  Reserve  components  would  then  face  an- 
other complete  reorganization  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  gets  around  to  eitend- 
Ing  the  ROAD  concept  to  the  Army  National 
Ouard  and  the  Army  Reserve  The  net  re- 
sult would  be  the  elimination  of  the  Army 
National  Ouard  and  Army  Reserve  as  effec- 
tive Ready  Reserve  forces  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years  except  for  the  selec  ed  units  of 
the  priority  echelon 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Reserve  components  is  be- 
ing forced  upon  the  Army  by  an  admin- 
istration which  is  unwilling  to  admit  to 
the  American  people  that  its  vast  new- 
social  welfare  programs  are  straining  the 
budget  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance. 
The  administration  has  taken  the  easy 
way  out.  Instead  of  applying  restraint 
to  its  new  spending  programs,  it  has 
chosen  to  dusregard  the  advice  of  its  own 
military  experts  and  force  a  reduction  in 
our  military  strength  which  in  the  long 
run  may  be  the  most  costly  economy 
this  administrat'on  has  ever  attempted 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BUSH 
THAT  HE  WILL  NOT  SEEK  RE- 
ELECTION 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  this  morn- 
ing in  Hartford  my  senior  colleague. 
Senator  Pre.scott  Bush,  announced  that 
he  will  not  seek  reelection  to  a  third  term 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  Bush  stated  that 
he  did  not  have  the  physical  vigor  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  would  like  to  in  the 
next  6  years  and  that  his  doctors  con- 
curred in  this  decision. 

This  announcement  will  surprise  and 
sadden  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
his  countless  friends  and  admirers  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  retirement  of  Senator  Bush  will 
mean  the  loss  to  the  Senate  of  one  of  our 
hardest  working,  most  respected,  and 
best  liked  Members.  His  gracious  wife. 
Dorothy,  whose  friendship  Is  valued  by 
so  many  of  us,  will  also  be  greatly  missed 
from  the  Senate  circle. 

Throughout  the  years  Senator  Bush 
and  I  have  served  together  in  the  Senate, 
our  relationship  has  been  most  cordial, 
and  his  attitude  toward  me  has  always 
been  friendly  and  helpful  He  has 
worked  devotedly  and  effectively  for 
Connecticut  and  the  Nation,  and  his  loss 
will  be  sorely  felt  by  his  party  and  by 
the  country. 

Senator  Bush  has  been  an  earnest, 
dedicated  public  servant,  in  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  Senate.  He  has  attained 
a  stature  and  has  set  an  example  which 


will  be  difficult  for  his  suocetsor  to  emu- 
late, and  which  establish  a  goal  to  «trlve 
for. 

All  of  us  hope  that  his  retirement  will 
bring  him  the  satisfaction  and  content- 
ment that  his  long  years  of  dedicated 
public  service  have  so  richly  earned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut in  his  comments.  The  announce- 
ment to  which  he  has  referred  does  siu*- 
prise  and  shock  me.  I  consider  Senator 
Bush  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
Senator  While  we  have  disagreed  on 
a  few  issues,  we  have  agreed  on  many. 
Senator  Bush  is  one  of  the  most  consci- 
entious, fair,  and  hardworking  men  In 
any  walk  of  life.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  he  has  decided  he  will  not  run 
for  reelection.  Not  only  will  I  miss  him 
very  much,  but  my  wife  will  mlas  his 
charming  and  attractive  wife.  Dorothy. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do, 
indeed,  sl.are  the  sense  of  surprise  and 
shock  that  came  when  about  an  hour 
ago  I  first  heard  of  the  contemplated 
retirement  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  Pakscorr 
Bush.  I  had  no  notion  that  was  going 
to  happen,  I  am  frank  to  say.  and  that 
fact  only  adds  to  my  sense  of  distress. 

I  feel  distressed,  first,  because  he  has 
been  a  friend,  a  warm  friend;  second, 
because  he  has  made  a  good  and  endur- 
ing contribution  to  the  national  well- 
being;  third,  because  he  has  been  dill- 
gent  and  devoted  in  his  duties.  He  has 
been  in  every  sen.se  an  outstanding  Sena- 
tor. He  has  been  a  scholar  in  hia  own 
right,  and  has  a  very  special  aptitude  in 
the  whole  field  of  banking  and  finance, 
based  on  a  very  broad  background.  But 
that  has  not  been  the  limit  of  his  con- 
tributions to  his  fellow  men.  He  has 
been  very  active  in  the  church  field  and 
in  chanty,  he  had  a  war  record  in  the 
field  artillery:  and  he  has  been  a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word.  These 
facts  only  heighten  my  distress  of  spirit. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  say  what  a  New 
Jersey  newspaper  writer  said  of  me  some 
years  ago.  when  I  went  to  New  Jersey  to 
make  a  speech  for  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  from  New  Jersey.  At  that 
time  the  newspaper  said  of  me  that  I 
had  given  far  more  than  I  got.  I  could 
say  of  Pres  Bush  today  that  he  has  given 
far  more  to  tills  country,  to  his  State, 
and  to  the  people  than  he  ever  derived 
from  public  service,  work  truly  well  done. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues,  first  in  a 
sense  of  surprise,  and  also  in  a  sense 
of  great  regret  that  Prescott  Bush,  a 
great  friend  and  a  very  distinguished 
Senator,  has  chosen  to  lay  down  this 
respon.sibility. 

Mr  President.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
associated  with  Senator  Bush  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  He  has 
brought  to  the  work  of  that  committee, 
which  is  so  deeply  influential  in  respect 
to  the  economics  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  Its  foreign  economic  policy,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  the  banking  and 
credit  .system  of  the  world  which  I  think 
is  practically  unique  in  this  Chamber. 

The  Senate  has  the  great  advantage 
of  having  eminent  men  of  distinguished 
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mlnda  with  particular  talents  and  ex- 
perience. Hla  Is  such  a  unique  talent, 
as  to  which  he  has  been  so  thoroughly 
schooled  and  trained,  and  be  has  such 
objectivity  that  It  has  been  most  Im- 
pressive to  me  and  tremendously  help- 
ful to  the  country. 

The  coimsel  and  the  views  of  Prsscott 
Bush  In  the  Senate  will  be  greatly 
missed,  In  my  view.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing Senator,  a  wonderful  himian  being, 
and  a  great  friend.  I  only  hope  that 
he  may  choose  to  use  some  of  his  leisure 
to  continue  to  give  the  country,  even  In 
a  private  capacity,  the  benefit  of  his 
high  patriotism.  Ills  fine  mind,  and  his 
high  character. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  state- 
ments being  made  with  respect  to  the 
sudden  announcement  of  the  desire  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush]  not  to  nm  again  .Tor  the 
Seiuite.  I  can  well  understand  his  rea- 
sons for  reaching  this  decision,  because 
the  duties  and  U'le  work  of  a  Senator 
are  becoming  heavier  with  each  passing 
year. 

Certainly  no  other  Senator  has  been 
more  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  in  representing  the  State  from 
which  he  comes,  and  the  United  States, 
than  has  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  We  wish  him  well  in  re- 
tirement. We  shiiU  miss  him,  because 
he  is  a  ffidr-minded,  tolerant,  and  un- 
derstanding Senator.  His  place  will  be 
hard  to  fill. 

He  has  reached  his  own  decision.  I 
am  quite  sure  it  was  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion, but  I  know  it  was  made  not  alone 
on  the  basis  of  hLi  personal  health,  but 
also  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  repre- 
sentation to  which  he  thinks  his  State 
is  entitled  in  the  difficult  years  ahead. 
He  has  established  a  great  and  deserved 
reputation  and  his  shoes  will  be  hard 
to  fill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  regret  that  our  col- 
league from  Connecticut  has  decided  to 
retire  from  the  Senate.  Not  only  has  he 
been  a  valued  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  but  also  he 
has  been  my  personal  friend.  The  coun- 
try and  his  State  are  losing  a  very  valu- 
able representativii. 

What  disturbs  me  most  about  the 
statement  Senator  Bush  issued  is  the 
advice  of  his  personal  physician,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  was  wise  for  him  to 
make  a  campaign  for  reelection.  It  is 
disturbing  when  tlie  work  of  the  Senate 
breaks  down  the  health  of  a  man  who 
used  to  be  the  star  first  baseman  at 
Yale,  so  as  to  caus;  him  to  say  he  should 
not  continue  in  public  life. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  reference  to  the 
decision  of  our  colleague  and  friend  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  not  to  nm 
again  for  public  office. 

It  nas  been  my  pleasure,  during  the 
time  Senator  Busm  has  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  to  .serve  on  two  different 
committees  with  him.  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  chairman  of 
which  has  spoken  regarding  his  mem- 
bership on  that  conmiittee,  and  also  the 


Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which 
from  time  to  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  has 
been  the  chairman,  and  on  which  he  has 
served  so  welL 

I  have  enjoyed  my  relationships  with 
Senator  Bush  both  from  a  personal 
standpoint  and  also  from  a  legislative 
standpoint.  I  have  f  otmd  him  always  to 
be  a  sincere  and  diligent  worker.  He 
is  good  in  his  attendance  at  committee 
hearings.  He  always  takes  an  active  part 
In  respect  to  the  subject  matter  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  He  Is  a 
person  with  whom  it  is  easy  to  work.  He 
alwasrs  ha^  a  reasonableness  about  him. 
a  logical  approach,  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  legislating  Is  a  practical  prob- 
lem in  respect  to  which  there  must  be 
a  meeting  of  minds  of  the  various  per- 
sons connected  with  putting  through 
the  proposed  legislation. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  relationships  with 
him.  and  I  regret  that  he  has  decided 
to  leave  the  Senate. 

I  Join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cturency  in  the 
statement  he  has  made  about  the  im- 
plication in  the  annoimcement  relating 
to  his  health.  I  trust  that  when  he  gets 
away  from  the  Senate  and  out  from 
under  the  stress  and  strain  of  senatorial 
work,  he  will  find  the  change  beneficial 
to  him.  and  that  he  will  enjoy  many 
more  years  of  great  happiness,  good 
health,  and  success  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  in  the  expression  of  regret 
over  the  decision  of  our  colleague  Sena- 
tor Bush  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
term.  I  believe  any  objective  observer 
or  assessor  of  the  abilities  of  the  men 
and  women  in  this  Chamber  would  be 
bound  to  place  Prescott  Bush  very  high. 
one  of  the  highest.  He  is  a  man  of 
unusual  intelligence,  great  charm  and 
level-headedness,  and  possessed  of  a 
great  tolerance  for  the  views  of  others. 
Throughout  his  eminent  career  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  he  has 
given  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  his 
friends  full  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
high  distinction  that  has  marked  his 
every  day,  his  every  duty,  in  the  solemn 
oflBce  he  has  so  well  filled  and  so  richly 
honored. 

If  I  may  speak  a  personal  word.  Pres- 
cott Bush  is  one  of  those  with  whom 
I  have  most  frequently  consulted  on  the 
vital  problems  which  we  face,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  economic  field,  In 
which  he  speaks  with  such  assurance  and 
is  such  an  acknowledged  expert. 

Senators  who  have  spoken  this  morn- 
ing, including  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  who  was  the 
first  to  voice  his  regret,  and  who  has 
worked  so  closely  with  his  colleague, 
have  demonstrated  that  no  lines  of  polit- 
ical activity  divide  or  diminish  In  any 
way  the  very  high  esteem  in  which 
Prescott  Bush  is  held  by  all  of  us  who 
are  privileged  to  know  him,  to  work  with 
him,  and  to  assess  his  signal  gifts  of 
intellect,  of  energy,  and  of  dedication. 

It  was  a  source  of  genuine  regret  to 
me  to  hear  that  some  physical  impair- 
ment may  have  dictated  his  decision  to 
retire.  I  trust  sincerely  that  the  opin- 
ion of  his  doctor  will  soon  be  reversed. 


I  should  like  to  sit  down  with  that  doe- 
tor,  to  see  if  I  could  talk  him  out  ot  this 
decision. 

Certainly  the  wish  of  all  of  us  who 
over  the  years  have  been  so  close  to 
Prescott  Bush  is  that  above  all  else 
any  impairment  in  his  health  will  soon 
be  rectified.  It  is  my  personal  hope  that 
both  he  and  his  charming  wife  will  con- 
tinue to  endow  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
their  presence  and  their  personalities  be- 
cause both  of  them  have  not  only  my 
great  respect,  but  also  my  deep  affection. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  DakoU. 
Mr.  President,  I  was  gresitly  disturbed 
and  disheartened  to  hear  this  morning 
that  our  good  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BirsBl  has  de- 
cided not  to  run  for  reelection.  Un- 
doubtedly his  decision  was  based  on  good 
and  su£Bcient  reasons.  The  life  of  a 
Senator  is  becoming  more  rugged  each 
year.    It  does  require  the  best  of  health. 

Since  Senator  Bush  has  been  carrying 
on  his  work  as  diligently  as  ever, 
his  decision  comes  somewhat  as  a  sur- 
prise to  us.  He  is  rated  as  one  of  the 
best  Senators  of  my  time.  He  has  a 
pleasant  personality  and  a  great  intel- 
lect. He  is  a  man  of  good  Judgment.  He 
is  the  kind  of  a  Senator  we  can  ill 
afford  to  lose.  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  shall  be  officially  associated  with  our 
good  friend.  Senator  Bush,  for  only  a 
few  more  months.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered him  one  of  my  closest  and  best 
friends  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  with  other  Senators  in  expressing 
my  great  dlsappointoient  in  learning  of 
the  decision  which  Senator  Bush  felt  he 
had  to  make.  I  know  that  decision  was 
reached  only  after  very  careful  thought 
and  full  understanding  of  all  that  is  in- 
volved. 

Senator  Bush  is  a  great  friend  of  mine. 
I  respect  his  Judgment,  and  admire  the 
ability  with  which  he  expresses  his  views 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have  respected 
his  courage  in  such  expr^sions  on  many 
occasions.  I  shall  miss  him  not  only  as 
a  colleague  whose  judgment  I  have  long 
relied  on,  but  also  as  a  friend  for  whom 
I  have  come  to  have  a  feeling  of  fond- 
ness. I  only  hope  that  whatever  he  de- 
cides to  do  in  the  future  will  give  him 
great  happiness.  We  in  the  Senate  shall 
miss  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  call  the  Senate  a  club.  In  many 
respects  it  is.  Perhaps,  without  inac- 
curacy, it  can  also  be  described  as  a 
family.  When  men  and  women  become 
Members  of  the  Senate,  they  work  and 
eat  together.  On  those  rare  opportu- 
nities when  they  can  relax  socially,  they 
usually  find  themselves  in  the  company 
of  their  colleagues. 

Prescott  Bush  is  universally  respected 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  He  is  a 
great  member  of  the  club,  a  great  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  family.  I  am  saddened 
at  the  decision  he  feels  Impelled  to  make. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut appreciate  the  grueling  labors 
which  have  taken  so  heavily  of  his  time, 
but  which  have  resulted  in  such  a  long 
series  of  great  accomplishments  for  his 
State  and  for  our  country.  Those  Sena- 
tors who  will  be  here  next  year  will  miss 
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•Dd  lettderahip  which  be  siip- 
occasions  during  debate 
In  the  Senate.  But  those  who  will  still 
be  here  will  also  miss  his  delightful  and 
sweet  pemnallty  ocmiiletely  free  from 
fuUe.  Thnwgh  outopoken  and  vigor- 
ona.  he  la  always  eourteoua.  He  is  de- 
voted to  the  pahUe  interest  In  all  the  acts 
which  be  omcially  undertakes  to  ac- 
compliah. 

I  am  sore  his  colleague  from  Connect- 
tcttt  will  agree  that  every  one  of  us  looks 
on  Puaoorr  Bush  aa  a  very  dear  friend. 
Whether  or  not  we  are  in  the  Senate,  we 
shall  look  forward  to  seeing  him  from 
ttsae  to  time  In  the  years  ahead.  We  Join 
In  wlahtng  for  him.  together  with  his  dear 
wife,  many  years  of  health  aiul  happi- 
ncoB.  We  shall  always  treasure  their 
triendahlp. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
saddened  by  the  announcement  of  Sen- 
ator BvsH  that  he  will  iM>t  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  yet  I  respect  his 
decision.  He  has  been  a  faithful  and  ag- 
gressive advocate  of  the  interests  of  Con- 
necticut, and  his  retirement  must  bring 
to  the  people  of  his  State  a  sense  of  great 
losa  We  in  the  Senate  know  him  as  one 
of  the  great  Members  of  this  body.  I 
think  it  would  be  agreed  that  he  is  the 
beat  informed  Member  of  the  Senate 
■pon  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Again 
and  again  he  has  raised  his  voice  in  the 
Senate  calling  for  the  responsible  con- 
duct of  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs,  and 
on  many  occasions  the  Senate  has  fol- 
lowed his  counsel. 

But  Senator  Bush's  interests  have  been 
broad  and  have  covered  the  great  in- 
terests of  our  country.  He  has  committed 
his  abilities  and  influence  to  our  foreign 
affairs  and  he  has  fought  for  equality 
under  the  law  in  the  field  of  human 
rights.  He  has  made  great  contributions 
In  these  fields. 

I  shall  always  think  of  him  as  a  man 
of  broad  and  humane  interests,  a  man  of 
Integrity,  conviction,  and  courage,  whose 
every  act  and  word  has  spoken  his  sense 
of  responsibility  as  a  Senator. 

His  announcement  is  a  sad  one.  I 
shall  miss  hun.  For  many  years  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate  I  knew  him.  I 
have  counted  him  as  a  close  and  dear 
friend,  and  I  have  also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  for  many  years  Mrs. 
Bush,  a  great  woman. 

We  respect  Senator  Btish's  decision, 
although  it  brings  loss  to  the  Senate  and 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  who  have  spoken  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  The  spontaneity  of  ex- 
pression concerning  Senator  Bush  is 
perhaps  the  best  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  to  him.  None  of  us  knew  of  his 
announcement  beforehand.  It  was  a 
great  shock  to  me  to  learn  of  it  this 
forenoon.  Everything  that  has  been 
said  about  him  is  true  and  comes  from 
the  heart. 

I  wish  to  add  that  during  the  time  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  the  col- 
league of  Senator  Bush,  never  once  have 
he  and  I  had  an  unpleasant  word.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  the  fine  relationship 
we  have  enjoyed  emd  for  the  generous 
and  friendly  attitude  of  cooperation  that 
always  characterized  his  conduct. 


We  shall  greatly  miss  him  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  shall  feel  the  loss  of  his  great 
service  in  Connecticut.  But  we  are  com- 
forted in  the  knowledge  that  on  retire- 
ment he  will  continue  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  friendship  and  advice  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  Bush  will  be 
heartened  by  the  many  sincere  tributes 
paid  to  him  today,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
in  the  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  have  enjoyed  my  service 
with  him  in  the  Senate.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  I  have 
found  him  always  to  be  able,  most  per- 
sonable, likable,  and  constructive  in  his 
approach  to  the  problems  that  have  con- 
fronted us.  I  shall  never  forget  the  op- 
ix>rtxuiity  I  have  had  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  mere- 
ly want  to  add  mv  words  to  those  who 
have  spoken  in  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing and  to  say  that  I  was  indeed  sad  to 
learn  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  BcshI  has  de- 
cided, for  health  reasons,  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection. 

I  served  with  him  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Senate  when  I  first 
came  to  this  body.  I  have  served  with 
him  in  many  capacities.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  useful,  and  honored  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  represents  Its  very 
finest  traditions.    We  shall  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  own  hope  for  a  full  and 
happy  life  ahead  for  Senator  Bush  and 
to  publicly  state  my  own  admiration  for 
him.  As  graduates  of  the  same  school 
and  possessed  myself,  though  to  a  far 
smaller  degree,  of  a  similar  business 
background,  as  a  colleague  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  as  a  colleague 
in  this  body,  I  have  come  to  have  a  strong 
regard  and  to  value  him  as  a  friend 
whose  presence  I  shall  mi.ss  in  this 
Chamber 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED  UN- 
DER THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  items  of  unfini.shed 
business  in  the  87th  Congress  is  the  pro- 
posed program  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  the  social  security  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Aging.  I  have  been  more  and  more 
concerned  by  the  plight  of  our  oldt^r 
citizens  in  trying  to  meet  the  high  co.st 
of  medical  care.  The  Kerr-Mills  Act 
program  is  directed  at  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  our  older  population  but  it  does 
not  provide  the  kind  of  broad  coverage 
which  is  needed  at  this  time. 

Recently.  I  made  a  speech  on  the  medi- 
cal care  program  when  I  addressed  tlie 
75th  aruiiversary  of  the  Massachuictta 
Association  of  Relief  Officers  in  Wrcn- 
tham.  Mass.  In  that  April  24  appear- 
ance. I  analyzed  the  arguments  against 
the  President  s  basic  program  and  of- 
fered some  answers  to  these  objections. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  the 
topic  and  because  of  iLs  importance.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 


my  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 

ADMUS.S      BT      SeMATOK     EBITUICD      8.     MuSKIB. 

DtMocRAT,  or  Maine,  at  thb  76ni  Ammi- 
vuisABT  or  THz  UAaBACira*nTs  Atw-htkiw 
or    RxLiET    Omcxas.    WsxirrHAic.    Mass.. 

Ttjisdat,  Apkil  24.  IBCa 

Tonight.  Instead  of  m&Ung  a  ap«ecli.  I  un 
going  to  tell  you  a  ghost  story.  I  hope  you 
wont  be  too  frightened. 

Aa  a  youngrster,  I  was  very  partial  to  tales 
of  the  supernatural.  TYie  Maine  wood*  at 
twilight,  and  a  campfire.  were  an  Ideal  set- 
ting for  the  delicious  apprehcnakiii  that 
malces  these  stories  so  popular  with  children. 
There  are  sll  kinds  of  ghost  storlee.  oT 
course.  The  shortest  ghost  story  I  ever 
heard  went  like  this:  The  last  man  left  on 
earth  is  sitting  at  home  In  Infinite  loneli- 
ness. Suddenly,  there's  a  knock  at  the  door. 
My  story  tonight  is  longer,  more  cccnpll- 
cated.  and  full  of  multiple  haunta  we  have 
all  seen  and  heard  before.  Tet  they  coDtlnue 
to  frlshten  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
failed  or  forgotten  to  apply  grown-up  logic 
to  the  childhood  Inxages  of  fear. 

Most  ghost  stories  lose  their  savor  aa  we 
grow  older  because  our  reason  tells  us  there 
really  are  no  ghosts  But  Isnt  It  astonishing 
how  many  people  can  stUl  be  frightened  by 
them? 

My  subject  tonight  Is  concerned  with  the 
medical  needs  of  our  senior  citiaeaa — car- 
Uiliily  not  a  likely  subject  for  a  ghoat  story. 
But  uo  specters  of  the  campdre  In  the  days 
of  my  youth  were  more  unreal  than  some  of 
the  arguments  which  are  arrayed  against 
those  who  seek  sensible  and  effective  pro- 
grams of  Government  action  to  meet  thoae 
needs. 

Our  story  begins  back  In  the  late  10th 
century  when  America  really  began  to  think 
for  the  first  time  In  constructive  terms  about 
the  welfare  and  social  needs  of  our  people. 

State  and  local  governments  began  experi- 
menting with  new  ways  of  coping  with  the 
mass  problems  of  the  sick,  the  handicapped. 
the  poverty  stricken  and  the  aged.  Masaa- 
chiisetts  Itself  was  a  pioneer  In  these  experi- 
ments. 

As  Che  dimensions  of  the  problem  grew 
with  uur  population  over  the  years,  an  In- 
creasing number  of  Federal  and  State  and 
lix-al  cooperative  programs  developed. 

rtnally,  In  1935.  the  United  States  achieved 
the  most  sign  meant  social  milestone  of 
modern  times  by  enacting  a  Peder&i  program 
of  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  social 
security 

I  might  say  we  have  put  to  rest  a  lot  of 
very  scary  ghosts  In  the  27  years  since  then. 
T'xl-.iy  the  prtnrlple  of  social  welfare  as  a 
g'lveriunental  res[x)nslblllty  Is  accepted  by 
almiMt  everyone  At  least  there  Is  massive 
acrept.mce  of  social  security  to  the  point 
that  one  csnnt>t  aerlously  contemplate  Its 
repeal. 

Ill  our  d\iiamlc  soriety,  however,  even  the 
progressive  si)lutl<^ns  of  a  quarter  century 
ago  mii."!t  be  con.stantly  reexamined  and  re- 
shaped to  meet  contemporary  challenges. 
And  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  Is  medical 
c.tre  Vir  the  aged 

Two  years  ago.  we  took  a  forward,  if  in- 
adcvjuaie.  step  in  Congress  by  enacting  Into 
Uw  the  Ktrr-MiUs  Act,  which  provides  for 
Incrc.ueU  grants  to  States  to  expand  medical 
care  servu-es  fur  (ild-age  assistance  recipients. 
And  berau<^e  of  the  Increasing  numbers  cf 
older  citizens  who  could  not  meet  the  means 
tests  for  old-age  assistance  but  who  are 
stiil  unahle  to  pay  their  own  necessary  medi- 
cal coet.s,  the  same  law  authorized  a  new 
Federal-Stale  medical  care  pri>gram  for 
then\. 
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Under  the  act.  States  are  given  wide  lati- 
tude to  determine  the  atandards  of  eligibility 
and  the  medical  beneflta  they  offer. 

FWleral  grants  osver  60  to  80  percent  of 
the  coat,  with  the  highest  percentage  going 
to  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  inoome. 

How  well  la  thia  program  meeting  the 
need?  Aa  at  Deoeinber  1961,  only  (our  out 
of  every  thouaand  aged  peraona  in  the  United 
Statea  were  receiving  any  help  at  all  xuMler 
Kerr-MUis.  By  February  12  at  thia  year, 
only  23  States  and  2  territories  had  the  AMA 
program  In  effect. 

In  December  IMl,  the  number  of  peraona 
covered  by  Kerr-Mllla  ranged  from  fewer 
than  60  In  Arkansas.  Utah,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  27,020  in  Mew  York.  The  per 
person  expendittires  ranged  from  leaa  than 
$100  In  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Tenneaaee,  and 
West  Virginia,  to  $326.28  In  the  SUte  of 
Washington.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
recipients  were  in  five  Statea.  Moreover,  of 
the  60,000  recipients  about  30,000  were  trans- 
ferred directly  from  the  old-age  aaalstanee 
rolls,  principally  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Under  the  new  Kerr-Mills  programs,  Statea 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  use  a  different 
test  of  financial  need*  from  that  used  to 
determine  eligibility  for  old-age  assistance. 
In  1958.  studies  showed  that  the  higheet  an- 
nual Income  permitted  In  any  State  for 
old-age  assistance  was  $1,600.  Most  States 
participating  in  the  Kerr-Mllis  program  use 
s  figure  of  $1,600  or  $1,300  as  the  amount  of 
Income  that  a  single  person  may  have  and 
receive  medical  care.  Only  one  State  per- 
miU  an  Inoome  of  $3,000  per  person  for  per- 
sons needing  hoepltallaation. 

It  is  obvious  from  theee  statistics  that 
States  are  not  extending  the  beneflta  of  their 
Kerr-Mills  programs  to  a  very  large  seg- 
ment ot  the  elderly  beyond  the  level  of  the 
old-age  assistance  program. 

Not  only  are  their  fiscal  provisions  lim- 
ited; so  too  are  the  coverage  plans.  By  Oc- 
tober of  last  year,  only  six  States  provided 
some  care  In  all  five  major  areas  of  hos- 
pitallsation,  nursing  home  care,  physicians' 
services,  prescribed  drugs,  and  dental  cut. 

The  question  that  facea  America,  then. 
at  thU  point  U  whether  Kerr-Mllls  U  an  ef- 
fective and  adequate  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  is  the  Issue  around  which  the  cur- 
rent great  debate  on  social  welfare  in  Amer- 
ica is  now  raging.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
this  debate  Is  to  serve  a  useful  purpoee  if 
It  Is  to  furnish  a  solid  base  of  fact  and 
commonsense  upon  which  we  can  build 
solid  public  policy — It  should  be  addressed 
to  at  least  these  tbiree  questions : 

1.  Is  there,  In  fact,  a  national  problem? 

2.  If  so,  who  should  deal  with  It? 

3.  And.  finally,  what  kind  of  program  is 
required  to  meet  the  problem? 

First  of  all,  do  we  really  have  a  national 
problem?  Do  older  dtlaens  require  more 
care,  and  more  expensive  care,  than  the  bulk 
of  the  population?  Are  they  leas  able  to 
pay  for  It? 

I  win  try  to  spare  you  most  of  the  statis- 
tics. But  the  fact  Is  that  people  over  65 
require  nearly  three  times  as  much  hospital 
care  as  those  under  66.  They  are  hospital- 
ized more  often.  They  remain  there  twice 
as  long.  Their  private  spending  fcv  medical 
care  is  twice  that  of  the  i>opulation  as  a 
whole.  People  over  66  are  demonstrably  less 
able  to  pay  for  such  care.  They  have  less 
insurance  protection  than  the  general  pop- 
ulation. And  census  data  proves  that  6.2 
million  multiple  person  families  headed  by 
people  65  and  older  live  in  economic  con- 
ditions ranging  from  deprivation  to  pov- 
erty. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  In  State  gov- 
ernment know  there  is  a  problem.  Year 
after  year  we  have  been  asked  to  subsidize 
the  growing  hospital  care  load  attributable 


to  thoae  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  bills. 
And  w*  have  had  to  do  so  out  of  inadequate 
and  overburdened  general  budget  resources. 
Hospitals  know  the  problem  as  a  (widening 
gap  between  their  costs  and  the  reimburse- 
ments by  public  agencies.  Doctors  see  the 
proUun  every  day  as  the  aged  popxilatlon 
Increasea  and  the  number  of  their  patients 
in  this  category  snowballs.  The  taxpayer 
know*  the  problem  as  the  demands  on  him 
for  increasing  State  hoapltal's  care  double 
and  redouble. 

Aa  final  testimony  to  the  existence  of  an 
tmsolved  problem,  let  tu  not  forget  the 
principal  critics  of  the  President's  program — 
and  I  don't  (Mnit  any  of  them.  Recognising 
that  there  is  a  national  problem  to  which 
the  people  of  America  demand  an  answer, 
they  themselves  are  scurrying  about  look- 
ing for  one. 

And  eo  we  come  to  the  second  question: 
"Who  should  deal  with  the  problem?" 

The  President  has  given  his  answer  in  the 
Anderson-King  bill.  He  is  asking,  as  you 
all  know,  for  a  program  of  medical  insur- 
ance within  the  framework  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  He  is  proposing  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  wage  earners  be  allowed 
to  contribute  during  their  working  years  to 
a  paid-up  program  of  hospitalization  and 
nursing-home  care  for  their  old  age.  He  be- 
lieves that  all  of  us  should  have  this  means 
of  providing  for  our  own  old  age. 

And  this  ts  where  the  scary  part  begins. 
For  many  of  the  professional  and  amateur 
critics  of  the  President's  program  have  con- 
jured up  a  boat  of  ghosts  to  frighten  the 
Nation  into  social  paralysis. 

The  ghost  of  socialism — creepier  than  all 
the  others  to  those  who  tliink  they  see  It. 

The  ghoat  of  Federal  compulsion — rat- 
tling its  hoUow  threaU. 

The  ghost  of  bigger  Oovemment. 

And  a  host  of  lesser  ghoets.  rising  out  of 
the  mists  of  unreality  to  intimidate  the 
timid  and  the  fearful. 

I  dont  believe  I  need  to  identify  for  thia 
audience  the  origin  of  most  of  these  appari- 
tions. But  laughing  them  off — while  use- 
ful— Is  not  enough.  Only  logic,  facts,  and 
commonsense  will  l>anish  them  completely. 

Who  should  deal  with  the  iM^blem?  This 
is  an  honest  question.  It  deserves  an  hon- 
est answer. 

First,  we  see  that  nolxxly — but  nobody — 
is  making  any  responsible  argument  that 
Oovernment  should  do  It  all.  Certainly  the 
President  does  not. 

Secondly,  we  find  that  almost  nobody  is 
arguing  that  Oovernment  should  do  nothing 
about  It. 

I  will  concede  in  fairness  there  are  seem- 
ingly a  few  in  this  category.  The  Senate 
adopted  the  Kerr-Mllls  bUl  in  1960,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  vote  of  91  to  2.  The  House  vote 
was  equally  lopsided:  368-17.  So  the  ratio 
is  clear  enough.  Only  a  negligible  minor- 
ity of  both  parties  In  that  Congress  believed 
that  Oovemment  should  do  nothing  about 
the  problem.  I  doubt  that  the  ratio  is  much 
different  in  this  Congress. 

Thirdly,  we  find  that  nearly  everybody 
believes  Government  must  do  some  part  of 
the  Job.  And  when  I  say  nearly  everybody 
I  mean  not  only  the  administration  and  the 
lll>eral  Republicans.  I  mean  also  conserva- 
tive Republicans,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  American  Hospital  Association, 
the  Blue  Cross,  the  Blue  Shield,  and  just 
alx)ut  everybody  who  has  any  pretensions 
to  competence  in  this  whole  question. 

All  of  these  groups  have  clearly  accepted 
and  endorsed  the  principle  of  some  Govern- 
ment participation  under  both  public  assist- 
ance programs  and  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act. 

Some  are  for  financing  under  social  secu- 
rity; others  through  the  General  Federal 
Treasury.  Some  are  for  strengthening  the 
Kerr-Mills  law;  others  are  content  to  leave 
the  law  as  it  Is,     Some  are  for  Kerr- Mills 


plus  an  expanded  Blue  Shield  program. 
Some  are  for  Kerr-Mllls  plus  an  expanded 
Blue  Cross.  Some  wotild  glvs  a  Federal  tax 
credit  for  private  insuranoe  premiums. 

Whatever  the  variations  propoaed,  they  all 
recognize  some  role  for  ths  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Even  the  so-callsd  Republican 
conservative  bill  on  this  subject  states  in 
ita  declaration  of  purpose  that  "it  la  in  the 
public  Interest  to  provide  Government  as- 
sistance and  enoouragemant  to  elderly 
Americans  who  seek  the  protection  of  medical 
care  and  hospitalisation." 

So  the  question  no  longw  la  whether  Gov- 
ernment has  a  role  in  providing  social  aa- 
slstance.  The  questloa  Is,  rather,  what  that 
role  should  be.  Or,  more  practically  stated, 
what  services  should  Govsmment  provide 
and  how  should  they  be  paid  for? 

We  have  already  touched  on  the  obvious 
InadequacloB  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act — where 
it  has  failed  or  Is  failing.  The  fact  is  that 
Kerr-Mllls  does  not  assist  the  vast  majority 
of  the  aged.  And  under  ita  pauper's  oath 
provisions  the  pocnr  will  have  to  get  a  lot 
poorer  liefore  they  can  be  eligible  for  Its 
benefits. 

What,  then,  do  we  do? 

The  President  has  propoaed  the  pending 
program  of  medical  Insuranoe  under  the 
social  security  system. 

The  opponente  of  this  program  have 
dragged  out  all  the  ghoets  I  mentioned 
earlier — the  same  old  ghoata  they  used  to 
fight  social  sectirity  27  years  ago,  the  same 
old  ghosts  they  used  In  the  40*8  to  fight 
voluntary  health  insxiranoe.  the  aame  old 
ghoata  they  used  to  fi^t  Federal  health 
granta-in-aid  when  they  were  first  propoaed. 

On  what  grounda,  may  we  aak.  do  they  find 
socialism  in  the  administration's  proposed 
medical  care  program? 

Is  it  in  Government  action?  Obviously 
not,  since  the  principal  opponente  have  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  Government  action 

Is  it  in  the  services  propoaed?  It  is  ridic- 
ulous to  suggest,  for  example,  that  variations 
in  the  amount  of  hospital  care  provided 
among  the  vsu-lous  proposals  somehow  rep- 
resent a  difference  between  socialism  and 
democracy. 

Is  it  in  the  method  of  financing?  Is  It 
more  socialistic  to  pay  for  these  programs  out 
of  the  social  security  system  than  to  sub- 
sidize them  out  of  the  General  Treastiry? 
Spreading  the  cost  of  future  services  over  a 
period  of  years  has  long  been  the  American 
way.  It  is  as  American  as  our  private  in- 
surance systenx. 

Clearly,  the  ghoet  of  socialism  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  day. 

What  about  the  ghost  of  Federal  compul- 
sion? Which  imposes  greater  compulsion: 
compulsory  contributions  to  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  or  comptilsory  income  and  ex- 
cise taxes  which  are  the  support  of  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury?  And  which,  after  all,  is 
fairer — to  spread  the  coet  among  all  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  in  a  self-supporting  in- 
surance system  or  to  force  the  general  tax- 
payer in  50  States,  as  in  the  Kerr-Mills  ■ 
plan,  to  contribute  to  a  program  which  op- 
erates in  only  23  States? 

And  what  of  the  ghost  of  bigger  Govern- 
ment? Which  proposal  is  more  likely  to 
expand  in  the  future  beyond  Ita  initial 
scope?  On  this  point,  the  real  issue  is,  not 
which  proposal  is  adopted,  but  whether  the 
services  provided  are  found  to  meet  the  real 
need.  Whichever  proposal  is  adopted,  the 
pressure  for  expansion  will  be  felt  if  It  falls 
to  meet  that  need.  And  expansion,  under 
any  of  the  proposals,  will  mean  greater  Gov- 
ernment participation. 

Like  all  ghosto,  these  ghosta  disappear 
when  firelight  gives  way  to  daylight. 

And  then  there  is  the  ghost  of  inequity, 
which  says  it  is  not  right  that  medical  care 
benefits  should  go  to  the  well-to-do  as  well 
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am  to  the  poor.     ThU  ghost  apparently  haa 
never  bought  tnauranee. 

He  tfocsDt  know  that,  when  the  holder 
of  a  Mfe  Insarance  poUcy  dies,  the  prooeeds 
at  tiM  policy  are  paid  to  the  beneficiary 
whetiaer  the  poUcyholctar  or  the  beneficiary 
or  both  are  minion alrea  or  paupers. 

Be  doeant  know  that  when  a  houae  buraa 
down.  th«  fire  tnatiranoe  policy  pays  bene- 
flta  to  tbe  rich  holder  as  well  as  to  the  poor 

He  doeant  appreciate  the  fact  that,  to 
an  American,  It  Is  preferable  to  earn  these 
benefits  as  a  right  than  to  rely  upon  the 
nztoertalntlcs  of  general  appropriations  and 
the  UMtlgnlty  of  the  pauper's  oath. 

Mow  that  we  have  laid  these  ghosts  let 
us  oonoede  that  there  la  not  just  one  side 
to  this  question  on  the  merits.  There  la 
plenty  of  room  for  honest  differences  of 
f>plnion  on  Issues  of  real  substance.  These 
dlSerences  of  opinion  shoukl  be  aired,  they 
ahoiild  be  discussed,  they  should  be  debated 

In  our  preoccupation  with  ghoet  argu- 
ments In  this  c^eat  debate,  there  is  a  dan- 
ger that  we  will  overlook  the  very  important 
and  very  real  questions  which  are  Involved 
In  the  matter  of  services  ar.d  coverage  to 
be  provided. 

There  is  certainly  a  dispute  over  the  ex- 
tent of  services  which  should  be  provided 
The  President's  program  Is  limited  to  hos- 
pitalization and  nursing  home  care  The 
same  Ls  true  of  the  Blue  Cross  program  The 
American  Uedlcal  Association  and  the  Blue 
Shield  have  Indicated  that  they  feel  the  need 
for  medical  assistance  In  the  medical  care 
field.  Both  Republican  programs  offer  bene- 
fits for  medical  care  assistance  and  hospital 
care. 

I  submit  that  the  appropriate  answer  to 
the  question  of  extent  of  coverage  and  the 
nature  of  coverage  will  depend  on  what  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  and  whether  or  not, 
at  this  time,  we  are  willing  to  provide  '.he 
cost  of  total  or  partial  coverage 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  practical 
answer  now  would  be  to  limit  such  coverage 
to  hoepltalLzatlon  and  nursing  home  care 
This  Is  the  area  demanding  first  attention. 
at  least,  because  It  Is  the  area  of  highest 
costs.  We  should  recognize  that  most  doc- 
tors, to  their  credit,  have  provided  medical 
care  for  many  of  those  of  limited  Income 
at  little  or  no  cost  In  many  cases  I  do  not 
believe  they  should  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  entire  costs  of  the  Individual  financial 
limitations  which  they  have  recognized  But 
since  doctors  do  object  to  the  proposed  so- 
cial security  system.  I  am  willing  to  leave 
them  out  at  their  own  request. 

As  a  former  Governor.  I  know  how  futile 
and  discouraging  it  can  b«  to  appropriate 
money  year  after  year  for  stopgap  measures 
which  never  come  to  grtpa  with  the  basic 
problem. 

Now  as  a  Senator.  I  am  ho(>eful  and  en- 
couraged by  the  combination  of  compassion 
and  pracUcallty  in  the  President's  recommen- 
dations.    I  am  solidly  for  their  enactment. 

Does  this  approach  mean  we  are  marching 
down  the  road  to  something  alien  and  un- 
American  ^ 

As  emerging  problems  like  this  one  con- 
front us.  we  would  all  do  well  to  recall  the 
origins  of  our  system  of  government. 

The  victory  of  Yorktown.  In  1783.  gave  u.s. 
not  a  system  of  government,  but  the  free- 
dom to  choose  a  system  of  government.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  long  history  of  mankind, 
men  were  free  to  govern  themselves  and  to 
chrxjse  the  means  for  doing  so 

Their  first  choice  was  a  bad  one — the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  With  Inadequate  au- 
thority in  the  central  government,  there 
emerged,  not  a  single,  strong  nation,  but 
thirteen  small  and  quarrelsome  ones.  They 
erected  trade  barriers  against  each  other 
They  created  competing  and  worthless  cur- 
rencies. The  national  interest  was  Ignored 
National  problems  were  neglected.  N.ition;^! 
prestige  declined  at  home  and  abroad 


And  so.  men  on  both  sides  of  the  AUantlr 
raised  some  serious  questlcms  as  to  ttw  abil- 
ity of  free  men  to  govern  t>i«iii—i»Tf  The 
doubts  became  so  atrong  that  the  v«israns 
of  Washington's  armies  t>eg9ad  hijn  to  make 
himself  king. 

When  the  founders  gathered  at  Philadel- 
phia, therefore,  they  were  concerned,  not 
with  writing  a  program  of  government,  but 
with  creaung  a  structure  for  government 
They  were  concerned,  not  with  inhibiting  the 
ability  of  fut'ire  generations  to  meet  new 
problenM.  but  rather  to  provide  tlie  mean.s 
tor  our  people  to  consider  cutnmon  prob- 
lenos  and  to  make  decisions  with  respect  t<> 
them.  They  undersu^xxl  that  a  free  society 
could  not  produce  political  stability  unless 
(ts  citizens  could  aspire  to  happiitess  and  had 
the  means  to  work  toward  It. 

When  their  work  w:ia  finished  men  of  such 
divergent  polltlcU  philosophies  as  HamUton 
and  Jefferson  could  look  at  it  and  call  it 
go<xl. 

Decades  later,  not  long   before   his  death 
Jefferson    found    it    possible    to    write    to    a 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  with 
a  detectable  note  of  triumph 

•We  have  demonsUated  on  this  conUnent 
that  a  government  so  constituted  as  to  rest 
conunually  upon  the  will  of  the  whole 
society  is  a  practicable  Kt>vernment   ' 

And  that  has  been  the  commuii  denomina- 
tor of  our  public  policy  since  the  founders 
met  at  Philadelphia  <jur  system  of  govern- 
ment h.is  made  It  possible  for  us  to  find  and 
implement  practical  answers  to  all  of  the 
great  variety  of  new  ar.d  emerging  problem.-* 
with  which  we  have  been  confronted  To 
achieve  this  happy  result,  we  have  used  the 
means,  governmental  or  non-governmental, 
b'-st  suited  to  earh  new  t.^k  On  the  baals 
of  our  tct.il  n  iiiori.il  experience,  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  use  either  of  these  menn.s 
or  a  combin.itlon  of  them,  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem I  have  dl.scus.ied  tonight  The  teat  to 
be  applied  Is  a  simple  one  "Which  la  beat 
suited  to  the  task?  ' 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARD  CP  CIVIL 
LIBERTIES  AWARD  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  HENNINGS.  OP  MIS- 
SOURI 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.ssourl  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent.  no  man  more  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  civil  liberties  than  the  late 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings  has  e\er 
stood  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  years  of 
effective  efforts  in  this  Held,  the  St.  Loui.s 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  has  posthu- 
mously bestowed  its  1961  Civil  Liberties 
Award  upon  the  late  Senator  Hennings. 
The  citation  which  accompanied  the 
award,  a  stirring  testimonial  to  our  be- 
loved friend  and  colleague,  is.  I  believe, 
worthy  of  the  widest  circulation  and 
reading,  for  it  is  a  clear  and  thoughtful 
documentary  of  a  great  man  s  fight  for  a 
great  cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  citation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

Sen.*tor  Thomas  C  Hen-.s-ings,  Jr. 
The  St  Louis  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
makes  a  1961  Civil  Liberties  Award  to  the 
late  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr. 
In  recognizing  the  monumenuil  contribu- 
tion of  the  late  Senator  to  an  America  of 
Cijnstltutional  righu,  the  St.  Louis  Civil  Lib- 
erties Committee  does  not  lutend  to  pictun^ 
the  Senator  as  a  lone  fit^hter.  but  rather  a.s 
rcpres':-titat;ve      .f    the    mast    nubie    In     th.a 


Nation.  The  late  Senator  was  a  protector 
of  rlKbU,  not  only  of  the  people  of  Um  State 
he  representad.  but  ot  ths  tnartlcuiata  wtker- 
ever  tbay  Uved,  who  have  n«v«v  Itaard  and 
will  nwver  Iksar  o<  Senator  Tom  Hannlnga 
benator  Hennings  fought  lor  aJl. 

Hla  rsaolnte  voica  spoka  up  on  a  host  of 
tssuas.  all  of  InuBedtats  oooflern  today:  ciaan 
eiectiona.  the  right  to  travel,  ftredom  of 
mforrnatioo  unreasonable  aearehea  and 
selaxires.  confessions  and  police  detentions 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Inhuman  de- 
[>ort.it.  >ns  and  exi-Ui.«ions  of  refqgsea.  wire- 
tapping, arvd  for  muiy  other  clvU  aad  human 
nghta.  He  Led  the  Senate  In  kh«  creation 
of  the  Special  Judldiu^'s  Subcommlttes  on 
CoiisUtuuon  Rights,  which  InvesUgatad  the 
campaign  methods  of  a  fellow  Senator,  a 
destroyer  of  freedom,  snd  which  eoDtrlbutsd 
greatly  to  that  Senator's  ultimata  censure 
by  the  Senate 

On  his  deathbed  BenaUjr  Hennlnga  de- 
clared "I  have  faith  In  my  fellow  dtlaens  " 
In  bestowing  this  award  poatbumoiialy  to 
Senator  Hennings.  a  scholar,  a  statesman. 
and  a  flgliter  for  liberty,  we  promise  to 
ure  up  to  this  testament. 
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ENTRY  OP  COMMUNIST  MAIL  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr      GOLDWATER      Mr.     Prcsklent. 

my  office  has  received  much  mall  over 
the  pa.st  year  from  my  own  State  of  Arl- 
?oiia  and  from  almost  everywhere  else 
m  Uie  United  States  protesting  entry 
of  Communist  mail  into  the  United 
States  and  protesting  the  lack  of  action 
to  do  something  at)cut  this  aituatlon 
which  I  consider  intolerable. 

Recently  the  Hou.se  In  passing  the  post- 
al rate  bill.  H  R.  7927.  now  before  the 
Si'nate  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
Committee,  provided  under  sectk>n  12  of 
this  bill  that  the  postal  service  will  not 
deliver  Communist  propaganda  originat- 
ing abroad  under  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  arrangement  which  Russia  and 
other  Communist  governments  have  uni- 
laterally voided.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee mu.st  pass  on  Uns  provision,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
which  shows  beyond  any  doubt  that  a 
clsunpdown  on  Communist  propaganda 
coming  into  this  country  is  a  nrust.  and 
I  offer  the  following  as  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  section  12  or  a  similar  provision. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  received 
from  a  constituent  of  mine,  who  has 
adopted  a  Korean  girl.  Communist  North 
Korean  propaganda  which  he  Informs 
me  is  being  sent  to  great  numbers  of 
Korean  students  now  in  the  United 
States  The  excerpts  are  from  the 
Peoples  Korea,  printed  in  Totcyo.  Japan. 
and  sent  by  airmail  to  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  excerpts  from  this  paper  follow  my 
retnarks  in  the  Rbcord  as  they  are  very 
illu.strative  of  the  vicious  type  of  mall  we 
are  allowing  to  come  into  this  country 
and  which  is  directed  toward  undermln- 
ins?  our  clTorts  to  defeat  communism: 
First.  UJS.  imperialism  branded  as  foe  of 
African  people;  second.  WFTU  calls  for 
firm  solidarity  with  Korean  people — ex- 
pressing firm  solidarity  with  the  Korean 
workers  and  people  on  the  occasions  of 
the  12th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  imi>enallsts'  provocation  of  ag- 
grcs-sivc  war  against  the  Korean  people; 
aiid  tliird.  Korean -Cuban  friendship 
agricultural  co-op  setup. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

us.  Imperialism  Branded  as  Foe  or  ArsiCAN 
People 
Mlnjoo  Chosun  of  Uarch  25.  organ  of  the 
DPRK  government,  comes  out  with  an 
article  capUoned  'MB.  Imperialism  Is  the 
Enemy  of  the  African  People  Fighting  for 
National  Independence  and  Freedom." 

KeferrUig  to  the  national  liberation 
struggle  of  the  African  peoples  which  is  gain- 
ing m  strength  and  scope  under  powerful 
influence  of  the  socialist  camp  the  article 
points  out  that  tlie  DJB.  Imperialists  are 
desperately  pouncing  upon  the  African 
•  treasure  house"  by  sinister  and  nefarious 
means  and  methods  after  the  old  colonialists 
who  had  squeezed  Africans  for  800-odd  years 
were  ousted  by  the  protracted,  stubborn  and 
uncompromising  struggle  of  tens  of  millions 
of  African  p>eople. 

rhe  arUcle  exposes  the  cunning  trick  of 
US  Imperialism  and  its  political  agent 
Kennedy,  and  says:  In  the  disguise  of  the 
"friend"  of  "antlcoloalallsni,"  they  are 
stretching  aggressive  claws  to  Africa,  hold- 
ing out  ■•aid"  as  a  bait  and  spreading  there 
the  networks  of  military  bases  and  suppress- 
ing the  national  liberation  struggle  while  In- 
v:\dlng  there  Ideologically. 

The  OS.  ImperlalUts  are  colonlallsU  more 
vicious  and  ferocious  than  the  old  colonlal- 
Uta.  and  are  the  ringleaders  of  those  trying 
to  strangle  the  Independence  of  African 
countries  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
African  people. 

The  centuries  of  history  of  the  African 
people  shows  that  there  can  be  neither  co- 
existence nor  cooperation  between  the 
colonial  plunderers  and  colonial  peoples  and 
thnt  the  national  cause  can  be  accomplished 
only  when  a  resolute,  protracted  struggle  in- 
cluding the  armed  struggles  is  waged  with- 
out the  Illusion  about  Imperialism. 

The  aggressive  scheme  of  US.  ImpeilallEm 
to  establish  a  new  colonial  system  will 
doubtlessly  be  smashed  to  smithereens  be- 
fore the  unbending,  vigorous  struggle  of  the 
people  In  the  African  Continent. 

ANTt-UNlTED   BTATK8.    AMTIDICTATORSHIP  STHUG- 
CLE  IK  LATIN  AMERICA  SUPPOaTED 

The  antl-Unlted  States,  antldlctatorshlp 
struggle  In  Quatcmala  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  such  as  Venezuela,  Peru, 
and  Dominican  Republic  which  Is  develop- 
ing Into  an  armed  struggle  U  a  righteous 
struggle  of  the  LaUn  American  peoples  to 
liberate  their  countries  from  the  aggression 
nnd  yoke  of  TJS.  ImperlallBin,  says  Pyongyang 
Shin  moon  of  March  24. 

The  antl-UJS  sentiments  pent  up  for  more 
than  two  centuries  are  now  bursting  out 
under  the  Influence  of  the  Cuban  revolution. 

"Let's  defend  Cuba,"  Is  the  militant  slogan 
the  Latin  American  peoples  are  unanimously 
holding  up  In  their  antl-Unlted  Stetes,  anti- 
dictatorship  struggle. 

Now  the  UB.  Imperialists  are  desperately 
trying  to  strangle  the  historical  antl-Unlted 
States,  antldlctatorshlp  struggle  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples  and  keep  their  In- 
dignation from  exploding. 

However,  with  no  desperation  can  U.S.  Im- 
porlnllsm  smother  the  struggle  of  the  Latin 
American  peoples  who  have  risen  up  with 
arms  In  their  hands. 
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WFTU  Calls  roa  Firm  Solidajutt  Wfth 
Korean  Peoplk 

(The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
recently  called  upon  the  national  trade 
union  organizations  and  International  in- 
dustrial trade  unions  to  make  preparations 
for  expressing  firm  solidarity  with  the  Ko- 
rean workers  and  people  on  the  occasions  of 
the  12th  anniversary  of  the  X3S.  imperialists' 
provocation  of  aggressive  war  against  the 
Korean  people  on  June  25,  1950,  and  of  the 


9th  anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Ko- 
rean Armistice  Agreement,  according  to  in- 
formation from  Prague.) 

Issuing  the  appeal,  the  WFTD  evinced  the 
Arm  conviction  that  the  woiiclng  people  and 
trade  unions  throughout  the  world  would 
express  fbm  solidarity  with  the  workers  and 
people  of  Korea. 

The  WFTU  recaUed  the  fact  that  the  World 
■n-ade  Union  Congress  held  In  Moscow  at  the 
close  of  last  year  adopted  a  special  resolution 
on  the  Korean  situation,  calUng  upon  the 
working  people  and  trade  union  organiza- 
tions the  world  over  to  demand  the  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  imperialist  troops 
from  South  Korea  and  express  solidarity  with 
the  Korean  workers  and  people  in  their  fight 
for  the  peaceful  unlflcaUon  of  the  country. 

Condemning   the   intrigue   of   the    "South 
Korea-Japan   Talks"  hatched   by   the  Japa- 
nese militarists  and  the  South  Korean  mili- 
tary  clique    at    the    Instigation    of   the   US 
imperialists,  the  WFTU  said: 

In  South  Korea,  the  military  Fascist  dic- 
tatorship Is  Ijecomlng  further  venomous  and 
the  political  and  economic  crisis  is  aggra- 
vating to  the  extreme.  The  living  conditions 
of  the  people  have  become  more  unbearable 
and  the  rights  of  trade  unions  or  democratic 
freedom  practically  do  not  exist. 

But  under  these  dlfBcult  conditions  the 
working  people  and  the  rest  of  the  South 
Korean  people  are  resolutely  waging  a  heroic 
struggle,  not  succumbing  to  exploitation 
and  oppression. 


Korean-Cuban  Friendship  Agriculttjeal 
Co-op  Setup 

Ptonctanc,  March  20, — The  members  of 
the  Whasung  Agricultural  CooperaUve  in  the 
Ryongsung  district  of  Pyongyang. held  yes- 
terday a  general  meeting  and  decided  to 
rename  their  cooperative  the  Korean-Cuban 
Friendship  Agricultural  Cooperative. 

E>ellverlng  the  report  at  the  meeting. 
Managerial  Chairman  Shin  Jal  Bin  said 
that  the  change  ol  the  name  of  the  cooper- 
ative to  the  Korean-Cuban  Friendship  Agri- 
cultural Cooperative  Is  an  expression  of  the 
deep  friendship  the  peasants  of  the  coopera- 
tive cherish  toward  the  Cuban  people,  and 
wUl  contribute  to  the  further  strengthening 
and  development  of  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  Korean  and  Cuban  peoples. 


RESOLUTION  OPPOSING  PROPOSED 
CUTS  IN  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
11,  the  Department  of  Hawaii,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  meeting  in  annual  con- 
vention, unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  Defense  Department's 
proposed  reductions  in  Hawaii's  Army 
National  Guard,  which  would  entail  dis- 
banding the  Guard's  227th  Engineer 
Battalion,  our  sole  engineer  battalion. 

As  the  resolution  points  out,  "the  bit- 
ter lessons  of  World  War  n,  beginning 
with  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
other  Oahu  bases  by  Japanese  bombers 
emphasize  the  grave  danger  of  reducing 
the  Armed  Forces  available  for  instant 
action  in  Hawaii. " 

Mr.  President,  these  men  have  seen 
service  with  the  Active  Forces,  some  in 
World  War  I,  some  in  World  War  n, 
some  in  the  Korean  war,  and  some  in 
both  World  War  II  and  Korea.  They 
speak  with  the  authority  and  wisdom 
that  come  from  harsh  experience.  We 
should  heed  their  counsel. 

As  I  see  It,  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
unwise  to  reduce  the  Army  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  in  Hawaii.     Situated  in 


the  mid-Pacific  Ocean,  Hawaii  is  the 
WKtemmost  U.S.  military  outpost,  a  first 
line  of  America's  defenses.  The  heart 
of  our  farflung  Pacific  military  forces 
is  sited  in  Hawaii.  Army  troops  of  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  from  Hawaii  are 
already  in  Thailand  destined  for  the 
Mekong  River  area,  where  it  is  hoped  to 
halt  Communist  encroachment.  More 
troops  are  to  leave  Hawaii  to  bolster 
our  soldiers  already  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  upheaval  in  that  trou- 
bled area,  this  is  certainly  no  tim^  to 
disband  Reserve  forces  which  supply 
backup  support  for  the  Regular  Army. 
Hawaii  needs  every  man  and  every 
unit  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 
Our  Nation's  security  depends  upon  full- 
strength  Reserve  components.  This  is 
a  most  imwise  time  to  invoke  cutbacks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  full  text  of  the  VFW  resolution: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolittion  Adopted  et  the  Convention  of 
THE  Department  or  Hawaii,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  1962 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  release  large  nvimbers  of 
reservists  and  national  gtiardsmen  In  early 
August: 

Whereas  It  is  feared  In  Hawaii  that  this 
release  of  national  guardsmen  wlU  be,  In 
effect,  an  overall  reduction  of  the  National 
Guard  in  Hawaii; 

Whereas  the  reduction  and  rec»ganlzatIon 
plan  announced  by  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  Bureau  woxild  involve  the 
disbanding  of  the  only  engineer  battalion  in 
the  Hawaii  National  Guard — the  227th  Bat- 
talion, of  370  men.  here; 

Whereas  in  no  part  of  the  United  States 
more  than  in  Hawaii  is  It  advisable  and  nec- 
essary to  maintain  National  Guard  strength 
and  to  continue  preparations  for  additional 
National  Guard  enlistment  In  times  of  crisis; 

Whereas  the  bitter  lessons  of  World  War  II, 
beginning  with  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
and  other  Oahu  bases  by  Japanese  bombers 
emphasize  the  grave  danger  of  reducing  the 
Armed  Forces  available  for  instant  action  In 
Havrall; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Hawaii  of  the 
VFW  Includes  many  men  who  served  with 
the  active  U.S.  forces  In  WcH-ld  War  I  and 
World  War  U  and  in  the  Ko(«an  war; 

Whereas  It  Is  the  lmmem<N^al  motto  of  the 
VFW  to  be  preptired  to  defend  oiir  country 
at  all  times :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  State  convention  of  the 
VFW  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  May  10-12,  1962. 
by  this  resolution  goes  on  record  as  opposed 
to  any  National  Guard  cut,  and  particularly 
to  the  disbanding  of  the  National  Guard 
Engineer  Battalion  here;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House;  to  the  cliairman  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; and  to  Gov.  William  F.  Qulnn  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 
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CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  PRO- 
POSED LITERACY  TEST  REQUIRE- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  6  years 
ago  a  prominent  Republican  in  the  State 

said  that  he  would  not  vote  for  me  be- 
cause I  would  not  take  orders. 
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I  tbouctat  of  that  today  because  I 
Toted  last  Thursday  acalnst  cloture  In- 
volving bill  S.  3750— literacy  test— Intro- 
duced by  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leader. 

Then,  over  the  weekend  I  happened 
to  be  out  In  my  State  and  upon  my  re- 
turn here  on  Monday  morning  I  found 
a  number  of  wires  from  folks  telling 
me  how  to  vote.  They  were  good  people, 
representing  significant  organizations. 
However,  when  the  Issue  came  up  again 
on  Monday.  I  voted  as  I  had  before. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  quote  that 
famous  English  statesman.  Edmund 
Burke,  who  when  asked  about  his  rela- 
tions with  his  people  said: 

Tou  must  p«y  attention  to  them  and  give 
heed  to  and  counsel  with  them,  but  at  long 
last,  when  It  comes  tlzne  to  best  serve  your 
constituency,  then  you  must  render  your 
Independent  judgment,  based  upon  yoxir 
conviction,  for  If  that  falls,  you  do  Indeed 
betray  your  people. 

This  has  been  part  of  my  political 
philosophy  long  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  uses  the 
word  "conviction."  I  have  a  sincere  con- 
viction in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bill  In  question.  But  I 
am  not  the  only  one.  Such  eminent 
constitutional  experts  as  Rev.  Francis 
James  Conklln,  of  Oonzaga  University 
Law  School;  Brooks  Cox  and  J.  Warren 
Madden,  of  Hastings  College  of  Law. 
University  of  California;  Paul  O.  Kauper, 
of  University  Law  School;  Robert  O.  Dix- 
on. Jr.,  George  Washington  University 
Law  School,  and  many  others  express 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill.  Numerous  Oovemors  and  attor- 
neys general  likewise  express  doubt. 
These  are  all  found  in  the  hearings. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  I  con- 
done or  overlook  the  crimes  that  are 
conmiitted  in  certain  places  in  this  coun- 
try. In  denying  qualified  citizens  the 
right  to  vote.  The  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure would  not  correct  the  situation.  Let 
the  Attorney  General  get  busy— It  Is  his 
Job. 

We  all  know  what  the  Constitution 
provides.  In  section  2.  clause  1 : 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

In  other  words,  the  basic  law  of  this 
land  provides  that  It  is  the  job  of  the 
State  and  not  the  job  of  the  Federal 
Government,  unless,  of  course,  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship  are 
Impinged  upon  or  interfered  with  by 
ofBciais  of  the  State. 

There  are  Federal  statutes  to  protect 
the  voter  against  such  action.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  handle  this  situation  when  the  State 
government  will  not  perform  its  duties. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  in  question  which 
would  make  the  literacy  test,  namely,  a 
sixth  grade  education,  the  qualification, 
would  not  simplify  but  would,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  those  whose  names  I 
have  quoted,  complicate  the  situation. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  the  bill  would  rest 
on  the  14th  amendment.  It  could  only 
be  applicable  as  respects  such  action,     if 


it  Is  claimed  that  the  bill  would  rest  on 
the  15th  amendment,  it  must  be  directed 
against  persons  acting  under  color  of 
law.  State  or  Federal,  and  it  must  relate 
to  the  denial,  by  such  persons  of  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

This  bill  is  not  necessary.  There  are 
criminal  statutes  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  citizen.  All  that  would  be  accom- 
plished would  be  to  precipitate  action 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
measure. 

It  would  not  relieve  the  Federal  CJov- 
emment  from  looking  after  the  big 
Issues,  of  maintaining  the  peace,  keeping 
the  Communists  from  taking  over,  and 
looking  after  the  budget,  or  Its  duty  to 
protect  its  citizens. 

Within  the  purview  of  the  law  as  It  Is, 
we  should  leave  State  legislatures  alone 
so  far  as  possible  and  let  them  look  after 
what  the  Constitution  says  is  their  busi- 
ness, namely,  the  qualifications  requisite 
of  the  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

I  realize  that  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  that  he  will  need  the  best 
brains  he  can  summon  to  his  side 

EX)mestically.  we  of  the  Congress  have 
a  big  Job  looking  after  that  angle  of  the 
Government.  Therefore,  we  should  not, 
unless  necessary,  interfere  with  the  great 
instrument  which  our  forebears  formu- 
lated, with  Its  checks  and  balances.  It 
has  kept  this  country  safe  and  sound 
through  many  generations. 


THE  TRAGEDY  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  disappointing  and  disturbing 
news  dispatches  from  Laos  the  following 
editorial  from  the  May  22  issue  of  the 
National  Review  is  of  both  historic  and 
current  significance. 

I  ask  that  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point.  It  is  entitled, 
"How  Wrong  Must  You  Be?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  WaoNG  Must  You  Be? 

On  Sxinday,  May  7.  W.  Averell  Harrlman. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  was  Interviewed  by  Senator  Kin- 
NFTH  B.  Keating  on  the  TV  program.  "Lets 
Look  at  Congress."  Mr  Harrlman  uncon- 
ditionally defended — as  he  has  from  the 
beginning — the  administration's  program 
calling  for  a  united  front  regime  of  Com- 
munists, neutralists,  and  pro- Westerners  as 
the  solution  to  Laos  troubles.  In  that  way, 
Mr.  Harrlman  declared,  Laos  could  be  kept 
at  peace  and  neutralized.  The  Communists 
"would  like  to  see  that  area  kept  neu- 
tralized" because  "it's  not  an  attractive 
piece  of  real  estate  and  Laos  has  only  about 

2  million  people."  He  further  endorsed 
the  accepted  State  Department  belief  that 
the  Russians  need  a  neutral,  peaceful  Laos 
because  they  "want  to  keep  the  Chinese 
out. " 

(It    was   Mr     Harrlman    who   cut    off    US 
subsidies  to  the  present  Laotian  Oovernment 

3  months  ago,  in  order  to  force  the  pro- 
Western  I^u)  to  accept  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  which  Commvmist  nominees  would 
occupy  the  ministries  of  war  and  security, 
and  who  has  been  conducting  a  continuous 
campaign  of  political  pressure  ever  since  ) 


On  "Meet  the  Press"  that  sam*  day,  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow,  Chief  of  the  8taU  Depart- 
ment's Policy  Planning  Board,  nurd*  tha 
same  analysis  and  defended  the  aain«  policy. 
"A  neutral  r united  front]  goTerniiMnt"  Is 
"the  beet  bet    for  Laos. 

The  following  day.  May  8,  the  Ckwimunlsts 
made  their  comment,  after  their  fashion, 
on  the  analysis,  recommends tiona.  and  pre- 
dictions of  these  two  officials  charged  with 
responsibility  for  what  we  are  doing  in 
southeast  Asia  The  Communist  reply  was 
made,  however,  not  over  TV  but  In  the  field, 
in  the  key  strategic  town  of  Nam  Tha. 
Nam  Tha,  under  Communist  siege  for  some 
while,  was  overrun  by  a  massive  attack 
launched  by  a  combined  force,  estimated  at 
four  battalions  or  more,  of  Utotian  Com- 
munists (Pathet  Lao),  North  Vietnamese 
and  Red  Chinese — supplied  in  part,  as  iisual. 
by  Russian  planes. 
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THE  DEPLOYMENT  OF  UB.  TROOPS 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  Prcfddent.  I  believe 
a  word  should  be  said  about  the  decision 
of  our  President  to  send  American  troops 
to  the  border  between  Thailand  and 
Laos.  Such  a  decision  is  always  a  very 
difScuit  and  trying  one  for  any  American 
President  to  make. 

Serious  responsibility  is  involved  in  the 
employment  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
Nation,  because  of  the  commitment  it 
implies  if  the  reaction  against  it  is  a 
military  one. 

Therefore,  I  have  always  made  it  a 
practice,  where  I  agree,  to  support  the 
President,  because  in  these  sltuatlODS  It 
is  our  duty  to  do  so,  when  we  occupy 
such  responsible  positions,  as  we  do.  In 
the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  President  in  this  action. 

From  what  we  can  learn  from  the  re- 
ports on  the  subject,  the  deployment  of 
our  forces  along  the  border  of  Thailand 
is  being  taken  in  a  temperate  and  con- 
siderate way,  since  we  are  completely 
identified  with  Thailand  in  terms  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  important  that 
when  we  take  measures  of  this  character, 
we  should  operate,  if  possible,  within  the 
ambit  of  our  defense  agreements  with  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  be- 
cause southeast  Asia  Is  now  hfr^'"g 
more  and  more  a  critically  important  de- 
fense area. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  back  the 
President  in  his  very  serious  decision, 
let  us  understand  the  importance  of 
unity  in  terms  of  the  defense  of  Thailand 
and  Pakistan  and  our  other  strong  allies, 
like  Malaya  and  the  Philippines,  in  that 
area  of  the  world.  We  would  hope  that  a 
nation  like  Burma  would  see  Its  own  se- 
curity and  independence  involved  here; 
as  well  as  India,  that  great  coimterweight 
on  the  Communist  Chinese. 

Therefore.  In  terms  of  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  our  President,  the  pru- 
dence of  the  approach  to  it,  and  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  demonstrating  that 
we  mean  to  implement  our  security  ar- 
rangements in  this  great  regional  de- 
fense organization,  seriously,  with  pur- 
pose, and  with  men  and  materials,  when 
the  situation  requires  it,  I  believe  the 
President  is  entitled  to  our  support. 

It  is  our  duty,  I  repeat,  to  express  and 
give  him  that  support  when  he  makes  so 


critically  serious  a  decision  as  the  one 
which  he  has  made  now.  I  consider  it 
an  honor  to  do  so  today. 


THE  POINT  REYES  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  approved  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  California.  This  is  splendid 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
The  sponsors  of  the  legislation  are  mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  government  of 
California  were  unanimous.  The  bill 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
the  House,  and  Is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

In     the     San     Rafael     Independent 
Journal  of  April  14.  1962,  on  page  14 
there  appears  the  following  advertise- 
ment: 

CoNOBESs  Nkak  Adjoubnmstvt — Option  Tors 
Dkakk's  Bat  Lot  Now 

You  can  put  a  "hold"  on  a  fabulous 
Drake's  Bay  homeslte  unUl  you're  sure  it 
will  remain  private  property. 

Despite  years  of  threats  and  thunderous 
publicity,  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
bin  has  not  yet  passed,  and  Congress  ad- 
journs In  not  too  many  weeks. 

Drake's  Bay  unit  No.  2  Just  recorded. 
DramaUc  view  loU  overlooking  the  deep  blue 
bay  and  the  beautiful  white  cliffs  of  Point 
Reyes.    The  rtnd  of  a  lifetime. 

Be  safe — option  your  lot  now — complete 
your  purchase  after  the  national  seashore 
washes  sway. 

From  S5.500.     Attractive  terms. 

Drake's  Bat  Estates,  Inc. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  public 
interest  or  the  private  interest  will  be 
served.  The  public  Interest  is  served  by 
this  legislation.  A  handful  of  greedy 
people  want  to  gobble  up  the  land  in- 
volved for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  bill  will  be  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  rise  merely  to  say  that  with  all  my 
heart  I  hope  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives may  quickly  and  speedily  approve 
the  Point  Reyes  legislation  to  establish 
In  the  public  interest  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore,  and  prevent  a  few 
speculators  from  destroying  what  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  to  enjoy. 
The  Congress  Is  not  that  near  adjourn- 
ment, as  the  advertisement  wrongly 
states. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  HART 
BENTON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  12  the  town  of  Neosho.  Mo.,  paid 
tribute  to  Its  most  famous  native  son, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Although  he 
l^t  his  birthplace  at  the  age  of  17  to 
iMinch  a  career  taking  him  all  over  the 
world  and  destined  to  make  him  Amer- 
ica s  most  famous  mural  painter.  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  Is  in  every  sense  a  product 
of  Missouri. 

After  an  absence  of  over  50  years. 
Artist  Benton  was  given  a  true  hero's 
welcome,  not  only  by  other  famous  Mis- 
sourians  such  as  former  President  Tru- 
man,  but  by  the   entire   population  of 


Neosho,  young  and  old  alike,  those  who 
knew  him  and  those  to  whom  he  was 
only  a  legend. 

Throughout  the  day's  festivities,  his 
untiring  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigor 
proved,  without  a  doubt,  that  the  spirit 
of  this  great  man  is  as  ageless  as  his 
art. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Sunday, 
May  13  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
reporting  on  Tom  Benton's  return  to 
Neosho  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Heko  to  Home  Folks — CELEBRrrY  Tom 
Bentok  Has  His  Big  Day — Artist  Strides 
Briskly  Thhouoh  Events  Honoring  Him 
AT  Neosho,  Mo. 

(By  Robert  K.  Sanford) 
Neosho,  Mo.,  May  12. — TTaomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton danced  the  Pawnee  2 -step  with  an  In- 
dian womin  today,  clapped  encouragement 
to  acme  folk  singers,  was  feted  at  a  dinner  for 
500,  and  held  a  press  conference  that  In- 
cluded side  remarks  by  Harry  S.  Truman. 

These  things  were  all  part  of  the  Tom 
Benton  home-coming  celebration  here  that 
for  the  day  doubled  the  population  of  this 
OEark  city  of  7.500. 

FAST-STEPPING   DAY 

The  73-year-old  artUt  strode  through  the 
festivities  with  a  pace  that  found  younger 
followers  lagging.  Through  It  all,  he  swung 
a  gold-tipped  walking  stick  that  Is  his  as  a 
Missouri  squire. 

And  that's  the  role  he  played  here,  the 
cheerful  squlra  being  honored  by  his  friends. 

His  Indian  dance,  which  was  impromptu, 
followed  an  exhibition  of  war  dances,  eagle 
dances  and  circle  dances  by  a  troupe  of 
Pawnee  Indians  from  Pawnee,  Okla. 

The  exhibition  was  on  the  program.  Artist 
Charles  Banks  Wilson  of  Miami,  Okla..  ex- 
plained, because  as  a  boy  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Benton  used  to  travel  Into 
the  Indian  territory  of  Oklahoma  on  hunting 
and  fishing  trips. 

Benton  watched  the  exhibition  from  a  re- 
viewing stand  and  applauded  enthusiasti- 
cally. At  the  end  Mrs.  El  Fields,  one  of  the 
dancers,  walked  up  on  the  stand  and  took 
him  by  the  arm. 

responds  TO  CALL 

He  went  with  her  down  to  the  circle  on 
the  courthouse  square  here  and  danced 
around  it  with  her  as  the  drvmis  played  and 
the  singers  chanted. 

From  the  Indian  dances  he  was  led  to 
another  side  of  the  square  to  hear  folk 
singers  perform.  He  was  escorted  by  two 
young  women  In  dresses  of  1912,  the  year 
he  left  Neosho. 

To  the  glrl^  on  each  arm,  he  said.  "This 
Is  just  like  It  was  when  I  was  a  boy  here. 
There  were  alwa]^  more  girls  than  boys,  so 
the  fellows  always  had  two  girls." 

He  cheered  the  singers,  who  stood  on  a 
truck  and  sang  tunes  such  as  "Black  Moun- 
tain Rag."  and  "The  Jealous  Lover  of  Lone 
Green  Valley." 

At  the  press  conference  about  30  newsmen 
waited. 

He  made  these  observations: 

He  was  gratified  at  all  the  fuss  that  was 
being  made  over  him  at  the  celebration. 

In  general,  American  art  has  been  moving 
away  from  meaning  and  he  has  opposed  this, 
believing  it  should  turn  back  to  America 
and  subjects  that  mean  something  to 
Americans.  ^ 

KO  social  climber 

He  is  cheered  by  the  Kennedys'  efforts  to 
promote  interest  In  the  arts,  but  he  person- 
ally doubts  whether  an  artist  would  feel 
quite  at  home  in  the  upper  reaches  of  so- 


ciety. The  kind  of  society  that  be  was  In 
in  Neosho  today  was  good  oioi^lk  for  him. 
he  said. 

For  a  moment  in  the  press  conference, 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  questions,  and  Ben- 
ton suggested  that  Mr.  Truman,  who  was  in 
the  room,  might  like  to  come  to  the  plat- 
form with  him. 

Mr.  Truman  told  the  newsmen  that  he 
was  a  guest  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  "the 
greatest  living  American  artist,"  and  he 
didn't  think  It  would  be  lair  for  him 
(Truman)  to  tallc  about  potiUca  at  Benton's 
celebration.     Then  he  sat  down. 

A  reporter  asked  Benton  to  comment  on 
the  Benton  paintings  In  the  special  home- 
coming art  exhibition  here,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  sell  the  laige  nude  painting, 
"Persephone." 

"Sure  I  would  sell  It,  U  I  could  trust  the 
buyer  to  pay  me  the  money  in  a  few  years." 
Benton  said,  referring  to  inf)nim>  tax  advan- 
tage of  receiving  payment  In  small  parts. 

To  this  answer,  Truman  reniarked:  "He 
means  the  Government  would  take  It  all 
away  from  him." 

Benton  was  asked  about  tals  Interest  in 
politics,  and  he  said  he  had  never  run  for 
office  and  he  didn't  believe  be  should  com- 
ment on  politics  becaiise  "there  are  so  many 
Republicans  around  here." 

Truman  said,  "They  can  be  beaten  and 
they  have  been  in  the  past." 

To  this.  Benton  added:  "I  like  them  any- 
way, as  long  as  they  sing  folk  music  the  way 
they  do." 

At  Benton's  dinner  tonight  at  the  high 
school,  Mr.  Truman  wished  Benton  the  hap- 
piest day  of  his  life,  and  when  the  artist 
arose  to  speak,  he  agreed  that  it  was. 

"Such  an  honor  comes  to  a  man  not  once 
in  a  coon's  age,"  Benton  said,  "and  It  don't 
never  happen  to  artists." 

He  did  not  believe  that  such  an  American- 
slanted  art  form  as  he  had  tried  to  create 
was  old  fashioned  nor  chauvinistic.  Benton 
told  the  group,  adding  that  "Some  take  a 
dim  view  of  the  art  I  have  tried  to  make,  and 
have  even  questioned  the  propriety  of  such 
an  art." 

Other  speakem  at  the  banquet  were  Dewey 
Short,  former  Republican  Representative 
from  the  Seventh  Missouri  District,  and  Jais- 
tln  C.  Ruark,  presiding  Judge  of  the  Spring- 
field Court  of  Appeals,  whose  father  formerly 
was  a  law  partner  of  Benton's  father. 


CONGRESSMAN  RICHARD  BOLUNG 
RECEIVES  DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 
AWARD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  the  Fifth  District  of  Missouri, 
Richard  Bolling,  received  the  Democ- 
racy in  Action  Award  of  the  annual  as- 
sembly of  the  St.  Louis  Council  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

Congressman  Bolling  received  this 
award  in  appreciation  and  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  work  as  a  men^r  of 
the  tJ.S.  Congress,  in  furthering  the 
ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Congress  more 
deser\'ing  of  this  award,  lliose  who 
know  Dick  Bolling  know  also  of  his 
fine  work  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  all  citizens. 

Kansas  City  and  all  Missouri  are  very 
proud  of  this  latest  recognition  of  this 
American  statesman. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ments of  Mrs.  Paul  Brown,  on  present- 
ing the  Democracy  in  Action  Award,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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beinc  no  obj«etk»,  the  com- 

menta  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

DBMOcaucT  or  Acnoir  Awabs  st  Amsbicak 

Jswaa  Ck>iiaRaHi.  St.  Loun  Coumcil,  Mis- 

■ouu  Statb  Rcoiom 
(Pr«Mntad   by   Mn.   Paul  Brown,  McretAry. 

ffn"T*t  City  ar«a.  American  Jetrlab  Con- 

greM  chapter,  April  9,  1942,  Temple  Sbaare 

Emeth) 

I  am  extremely  flattered  that  I  have  been 
aaked  to  come  from  Kanaaa  City  to  make  thU 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Loula  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Je>wlah  Congrees.  partic- 
ularly when  the  recipient  happena  to  be  my 
Congreeaman . 

I  am  so  proud  that  you,  Dicx,  have  been 
choeen  for  this  tribute,  because  the  Democ- 
racy in  Action  Award  Is  always  bestowed  on 
the  Individual  or  Institution  who.  by  deed 
as  well  as  by  word,  has  contributed  most  to 
the  goal  of  full  equality  In  a  free  society  for 
•U  Americana,  a  goal  that  Includes  the  right 
to  be  like  everyone  else — with  full  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all:  and  the  right  to  be  dif- 
ferent, to  give  full  expression  to  the  cul- 
tiu-al  and  spiritual  heritage  In  which  all  of 
us  as  descendants  of  Immigrants  take  full 
pride. 

You  are  truly  deserving  of  this  recogni- 
tion; yotir  voting  record  proves  that  you 
have  been  a  dedicated  leader  In  flndlng  the 
means  for  a  successful  balance  between 
idealism  and  realism.  Tou  have  been  a  sin- 
cere and  conscientious  Representative  who 
has  had  the  power  of  his  convictions:  you 
have  diligently,  quietly,  and  effectively  found 
the  means  to  support  and  promote  legisla- 
tion which  advances  the  concept  of  human 
dignity. 

Your  leadership  In  the  House  has  won  new 
eminence  and  I  know  from  past  experience 
that  your  liberal  outlook  Is  deeply  Ingrained 
with  sincerity. 

We  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  have 
long  been  Impressed  with  your  concern  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  for  all  Its  people. 
Tour  Interest  In  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights 
legislation,  so  Important  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  Ls  outstanding: 
this  Interest  has  served  as  an  inspiration  for 
our  entire  membership  and  has  made  you 
the  logical  choice  for  this  honor. 

As  far  back  as  1946.  before  you  had  any 
idea  of  entering  the  [>olltlcal  scene,  I  can 
recall  your  active  leadership  In  helping  to 
make  It  possible  for  our  local  university  to 
open  Its  doors  to  Negroes  for  the  first  time. 
llUs  required  courage  at  a  time  when  this 
Issue  was  an  unpopular  one.  Tes,  I  have 
long  felt  that  were  It  possible  to  elect  a 
national  H«prM«ntatlve  at  large,  you  would 
win  with  millions  of  votes  to  spare. 

To  me,  RicMABo  Bolumo  Is  symbolic  of 
the  modem,  alert,  dedicated  and  Intelligent 
•Catesman,  so  necessary  for  the  uncertain 
times  In  which  we  Uve.  With  Integrity  and 
Insight,  he  has  gained  recognition  and  stat- 
ure as  a  leader  of  his  party.  Because  of  hU 
ability  and  resourcefulness,  he  has  been  ruc- 
eessful  In  gaining  the  support  of  Republi- 
cans and  Independent  voters  alike.  To  us. 
he  p«rsonlfles  "democracy  In  action." 

We  are  fortunate  that  Dick  Bollino  Is 
young,  yet  wise  In  experience:  that  he  Is 
dedicated  to  Justice  for  all  Individuals,  re- 
giirdless  of  color,  religion,  or  national  origin: 
and,  most  Important,  that  he  has  many  years 
before  him  for  continued  dynamic  leadership 
In  the  spirit  of  the  American  tradition,  de- 
signed to  achieve  new  meaning  and  new 
dimensions  for  equal  opportunity. 

It  Is  with  deep  humility  and  genuine  re- 
spect that  I  now  present  this  award  to  you. 
RicHAao  BoixiMO,  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Louis 
Council,  lilssourl  State  Region,  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress. 


CHARLES  H.  HECHLER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
native  of  Nfisaourl.  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Hechler,  whose  death  occurred  last  week. 

Bom  in  Dalton.  Charlton  County.  Mo., 
on  July  8,  1881,  Mr.  Hechler  lived  a  rich 
and  full  life  to  the  credit  of  his  com- 
munity and  country.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  where 
he  specialized  in  animal  husbandry.  At 
the  university,  he  made  an  outstanding 
record  and  was  asked  to  remain  on  the 
faculty  after  his  graduation  to  teach 
animal  husbandry. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Hechler 
gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  Judge  of 
horses,  and  as  an  expert  in  cattle  and 
livestock.  In  1907.  Mr  Hechlers  abil- 
ities were  callcKl  to  the  attention  of 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  the  president  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  L  Commercial  Cable 
Co..  and  Mr.  Mjickay  asked  Mr  Hechler 
to  come  to  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  to  man- 
age his  600-acre  farm  and  estate 

Continuing  his  agricultural  activities, 
Mr.  Hechler  helped  organize  the  Nassau 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  pioneered  in 
crop  development  in  the  Long  Island 
area.  He  raised  a  fine  herd  of  Guernsey 
cattle,  and  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders"  Association.  Mr.  Hechlers 
fine  Missouri  traininR  enabled  him  to  be- 
come a  noted  exhibitor  of  prize  bulls. 

Mr.  Hechler  s  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
George  Hechler.  came  to  Dalton.  Mo  . 
after  the  Civil  War.  George  Hechler 
grew  up  in  Marietta.  Ohio,  and  fought 
as  a  corporal  in  the  Civil  War.  be- 
ing wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Antietam 
George  Hechler  was  active  in  the  field  of 
education  as  president  of  his  local  school 
board,  chairman  of  the  board  of  elec- 
tions, chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  his  church,  and  vice  president  of  the 
local  bank.  TTie  wide  and  varied  civic 
activities  of  Charles  Hechler"s  father  in- 
spired the  son  to  engage  in  many  com- 
munity activities. 

For  eight  3 -year  terms,  Charles  H. 
Hechler  served  on  the  board  of  education 
in  Roslyn.  NY.  the  last  6  years  of  his 
service  being  an  president  of  the  school 
board.  Mr.  Hechler  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Troop  1,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  local  Klwanls  Club.  He  was  master 
of  his  Masonic  lodge.  He  was  elected 
4  times  by  an  electorate  which  grew  to 
200,000  as  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  town  of  North  Hempstead.  He 
served  for  21  years  as  village  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  the  Incorporated  village  of 
East  Hills.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
planning  board  of  the  town  of  North 
Hemp>stead.  For  30  years  he  served  as 
director,  then  vice  president,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Roslyn  National 
Bank  k  Trust  Co.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Centennial  Celebration  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  in  1909  Charles  H. 
Hechler  was  married  to  Catherine 
Elizabeth  Hauhart,  of  Ballwin,  St.  Louis 


County,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  Hechler  and  her 
two  sons,  Charles  H.  Hechler,  Jr..  and 
Ken  Hechler  survive.  We  all  know  the 
Honorable  Kkn  HzcHLxa.  who  Is  serving 
his  second  term  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Charles  H  Hechler  Is  also  survived 
by  another  distinguished  Mlssourlan.  W. 
Roy  Hechler  of  Dalton,  Mo.,  the  brother 
of  Charles  H.  Hechler.  Roy  Hechler  has 
been  farming  at  his  parents'  homestead 
since  1919.  He  served  as  treasurer  and 
president  of  the  Charlton  County  Farm 
Bureau.  He  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  vice  president  of  the 
Missouri  State  Farm  Bureau.  He  was 
president  of  the  Missouri  Seed  Com 
Growers'  Association.  During  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administration, 
Roy  Hechler  was  appointed  to  administer 
the  U.S.  crop  insurance  program  in  Mis- 
souri. In  keeping  with  the  tradition  es- 
tablished by  his  father  and  his  brother, 
Roy  Hechler  served  for  15  years  as  presi- 
dent of  his  local  school  board.  For  17 
years,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Charlton 
County  Highway  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  Missouri  is  proud  of  the 
Hechler  family  and  Its  record  of  com- 
munity and  public  service.  Missouri  Is 
proud  that  one  of  West  Virginia's  distin- 
pul.shed  Members  of  Congress  has  his 
roots  deep  in  Missouri  soil.  While  wc 
mourn  the  passing  of  Charles  H.  Hechler, 
we  salute  his  unselfish  record  of  service 
to  his  country. 


AME3?ICAN  TRAVELERS  AS  ROVING 
AMBASSADORS 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  after  com- 
pleting his  recent  tour  abroad,  the  At- 
torney General  pointed  out  that  every 
American  traveling  abroad  is  a  roving 
ambaissador.  Our  service  people  who 
live  abroad  are,  in  fact,  t>ermanent  am- 
bassadors. 

In  this  connection  I  was  very  pleased 
to  read  in  the  Providence  Evening  Bul- 
letin of  April  19  that  the  European  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Parent-Teachers' 
Association  recently  held  Its  annual  con- 
vention In  Paris.  This  association  is  the 
PTA  movement  for  250,000  schoolchil- 
dren whose  parents  live  on  U.S.  military 
bases  from  Iceland  to  Ethiopia.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  this  year's  con- 
vention was  the  first  convention  not  held 
on  an  American  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  in  representing  our  country 
abroad  that  far  too  many  Americans 
tend  to  live  in  isolated  ghettos  when  they 
serve  overseas,  thereby  missing  a  golden 
opportunity  for  they  and  their  children 
to  learn  more  about  their  host  country 
and  to  create  a  better  understanding  of 
our  country.  At  the  European  Congress 
of  the  American  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation the  delegates  themselves  ex- 
pressed an  awareness  that  they  had  been 
too  clanish  in  the  past  and  had  not 
mixed  enough  with  residents  of  their 
host  country. 

The  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the 
European  Congress  of  American  Parent- 
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Teachers'  Association  aie  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  adopting  a  constructive 
program  designed  to  make  them  better 
ambassadors  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of  April 
19.  1962,  he  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Too  Snobsish.  Ovkbsea  PTA  Acacss 

Paiiis  — Shunning  flashy  tourist  spots,  200 
.Mnerlcan  PTA  delegates  from  U.8.  military 
>).i5M  met  In  a  dreary  wcrkers"  district  of 
eiust  Paris  this  week 

For  the  3  days  of  their  convention  they 
pa-ssed  up  the  fole  gras  and  champagne  and 
lived  in  the  breadstlck  ar.d  cheese  atmos- 
phere of  the  ordinary  Prenchman.  They 
hrld  long  sessions  of  searching  self-criticism 
and  scolded  each  other  for  being  too  typ- 
ir.iUy  American  abroad. 

RmuU  The  delegates  voted  to  take  the 
lead  In  breaking  down  social  walls  Americans 
build  between  themselves  and  the  natives 
overseas 

TTie  workers"  district  hotel  was  chosen  as 
The  convention  site  by  the  directors  of  the 
European  Congress  of  the  American  Par- 
ent-Teachers Association — the  PTA  of  250,000 
schoolchildren,  parents,  and  teachers  living 
on  US  military  bases  scattered  from  Ice- 
land to  Ethiopia 

It  was  the  first  time  the  aasoclatlon  has 
held  a  convention  away  from  an  American 
base      There  wasn't  even  a  PX  nearby. 

TTie  delegates  agreed  they  and  their  kind 
have  been  too  clannish,  too  snobbish,  and 
too  stubborn  to  mix  with  the  people  of  the 
CMiintrles  where  they  are  stationed  for  3  or 
4  years 

Because  of  this,  they  agreed,  precious  op- 
portunities for  their  children  to  gain  for- 
eign experience  and  understanding  are 
larijely  wasted 

The  convention  keynoter.  U.S.  Ambassador 
James  Gavin,  called  the  typical  American 
service  family  "too  reticen.,  too  afraid,  too 
lethargic." 

Mr  Oavln  said  service  f  unllles  stick  too 
n.urh  to  themselves  "becaute  It  Is  easier  that 
way  "  He  was  sharply  critical  of  those — ad- 
mittedly the  majority — who  make  no  effort 
U}  learn  the  local  language. 

TTie  convention  approved  a  program  call- 
ing U>T  PTA  leadership  at  the  bases  to  bridge 
the  social  gulf  between  thf  service  families 
and  the  people  of  the  host  <»untry. 

The  organization  for  this  first  time  also 
chose  an  enlisted  man  as  Its  president — 
Navy  Chief  Quarterniaster  Arthur  W.  Lewis, 
35.  who  Is  sutloned  In  Naples,  lUly. 


U.S 


DIPLOMACY  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 


Mr  JAVrrs  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th;'  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, an  extraordinary  speech  dellv- 
(red  by  a  very  gifted  and  very  great 
American.  The  speech  is  entitled  "U.S. 
Diplomacy  at  the  Crossroads."  It  was  a 
Pounders'  E>ay  speech,  delivered  at  Occi- 
dental College.  Los  Angeles,  on  April  25, 
by  the  Honorable  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Crown-Zeller- 
bach  Corp.,  and  formerly  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy,  and  formerly  head  of  our 
Marshall  plan  aid  mission  in  Italy.  His 
speech  is  one  of  the  moet  extraordinary 
and  most  gifted  speeches  I  have  read  for 
a  long  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ujb.  Dipi,ouact  at  the 

Crossboaos 

(Address  by  J.  D.  Zellerbach) 

It  Is  a  very  great  prlvUege  to  be  Invited 
to  Join  Occidental  on  this  76th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  college.  Occidental 
has  made  a  vital  contribution  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  growing  Influence  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  of  this  country.  May 
I  offer  heartfelt  congratulations  to  Presi- 
dent Coons,  the  faculty  and  the  board  of 
trustees  on  the  anniversary  and  the  years 
of  achievement  It  represents,  and  wish  Oc- 
cidental a  fruitful  and  rewarding  future  In 
Its  continued  service  to  American  higher 
education. 

Some  months  ago,  when  I  was  honored 
with  your  president's  invitation  to  speak 
on  this  occasion,  I  replied  that  my  subject 
would  be  "United  SUtes  Diplomacy  at  the 
Crossroads."  I  was  also  temp>ted  to  add  a 
subtitle  that  ran:  "Or  let's  stop  wanting  to 
be  loved,  and  start  trying  to  be  re6i>ected." 

I  meant  to  suggest  that  as  a  world  power 
we  had  arrived  at  a  Juncture  where  we  were 
temporizing  or  putting  off  crucial  decisions, 
and  that  the  Government  was  not  showing 
the  toughness  required  by  the  situation 
confronting  our  country. 

In  short,  I  had  It  on  my  mind  and  con- 
science to  tell  you  tonight  that  in  my  view 
our  national  interest  was  being  neither 
prop>erly  assessed  nor  properly  pursued. 
However,  since  writing  President  Coons  to 
describe  what  I  wanted  to  say,  there  has 
been  a  distinct  change  In  our  Government's 
approach  toward  world  affairs.  I  am  sure 
you  have  also  observed  It.  The  situation  has 
Improved.  We  have  a  firmer,  more  realistic 
position  on  many  significant  Issues  of  for- 
eign policy,  on  Berlin,  southeast  Asia.  Latin 
America,  nuclear  testing,  and  military 
power,  as  well  as  on  our  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries and  International  trade. 

It  Is  a  great  relief  to  observe  that  many 
of  the  actions  of  the  Government  during 
the  past  few  months  have  demonstrated  a 
growing  recognition  that  a  change  in  course 
was  overdue. 

To  see  this  change  In  some  perspective, 
we  should  first  recall  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  passed  through  three 
great  crises  last  year.     These  were: 

The  fiasco  and  disaster  of  Cuba  In  April. 

The  President's  confrontation  with  Khru- 
shchev In  Vienna,  In  June,  followed  by  the 
Soviet  provocation  of  a  new  Berlin  crisis, 
and  the  erection  of  the  wall  through  Berlin. 

Finally,  tli«  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  tests 
which  began  In  August. 

It  was  easentlal  that  such  somber  and 
sobering  events  should  force  the  sdmlnls- 
trstlon  and  th«  American  people  to  re- 
examine our  world  position  and  the  policies 
being  applied  to  sustain  It.  Policymakers 
were  obliged  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  total 
role  In  the  wcH-ld  of  American  leadership  and 
power. 

As  a  result  of  these  unhappy  experiences, 
there  Is  coming  about,  not  so  much  a  change 
In  policy — although  that  is  occurring  as 
well — as  a  change  In  national  attitude  which 
In  the  end  determines  the  broad  develop- 
ment of  policy.  This  change  In  attitude  I 
would  describe  as  a  greater  willingness  to 
come  to  grips  with  America's  true  national 
Interests  In  the  world  of  today,  not  the 
world  of  6,  10,  or  15  years  ago.  For  that 
world,  speaking  In  terms  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  balance  of  power,  no  longer  exists. 

Let  me  cite  one  Illustration  of  what  I 
mean  by  this  change  In  attitude: 

In  the  formulation  of  policy  In  the  years 
since  the  war,  we  set  great  store  by  an  Illu- 


sory, intcmglble  factor  called  ■watid  opinion, 
whatever  that  may  mean.  This  is  in  no  way 
to  overlook,  or  minimize  the  Importance  of 
public  opinion,  either  In  the  United  States 
or  In  any  other  country.  It  is  rather  to 
say  that  public  opinion  varies  all  over  the 
world.  In  accordance  with  differing  national 
or  regional  points  of  view  on  domestic  and 
International  Issues. 

At  Belgrade  world  opinion  proved  a  delu- 
sion. It  did  not  deter,  nor  even  concern,  the 
Soviets.  They  broke  the  moratorium  on 
testing  In  cynical  defiance  of  world  opinion, 
acting  as  though  It  did  not  exist.  The  neu- 
trals, the  self-appointed  guardians  of  "world 
opinion,"  spoke  volumes  by  saying  little  In 
protest. 

I  think  that  this  episode,  which  shattered 
a  great  many  unsound  as£\unptlons,  taught 
a  valuable  lesson  to  the  administration  and 
Indeed  to  all  of  us.  It  forcibly  reminded 
policymakers  that  humanity  Is  not  one  so- 
ciety that  can  speak  with  one  convulsive, 
shocked  voice;  It  Is  rather  an  agglomeration 
of  national  societies  that  see  events  through 
the  eyes  of  self-interest. 

President  Kennedy  is  reported  to  have  told 
members  of  the  State  Defxirtment,  In  a  talk 
he  recently  made  to  them,  that  policymakers 
should  show  less  sensitivity  to  the  presstires 
of  oversea  opinion.  He  mentioned  General 
de  Gaulle  as  a  national  leader  who  had  the 
right  attitude.  This  is  encouraging  news  If 
the  President  meant  that  our  Government 
should  stop  adjusting  our  policies  one  way 
or  the  other,  depending  upon  our  fears  of 
adverse  reactions  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

It  would  seem  that  the  lesson  we  have 
learned,  or  are  now  learning,  Is  that  it  Is 
essential  first  of  all  to  identify  acciu-ately 
our  national  Interests,  and  then  adopt  ool- 
Icles  that  command  and  demand  respect  for 
them.  It  Is  not  essential,  in  terms  of  safe- 
guarding our  national  Interests,  to  waste 
our  substance,  our  energy  and  our  time  in 
futile  and  wistful  efforts  to  win  an  interna- 
tional popularity  contest. 

Our  desire  to  be  popular,  to  be  loved,  so 
natural  and  desirable  on  a  ooUege  or  univer- 
sity campus,  and  so  dangerous  In  a  world 
based  on  power  relationships,  stems,  I  think, 
from  a  prewar  naivete  now  being  eroded 
away  by  closer  contact  with  the  RealpoUtlk 
of  the  postwar  world. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  was  far  and  away 
the  leading  military  power  In  the  world;  and 
the  only  Nation  with  nuclear  weapons.  In 
no  way,  however,  did  we  exploit  our  uni- 
lateral possession  of  the  atomic  bomb.  On 
the  contrary,  we  set  out  In  1946  to  transfer 
atomic  control  to  an  international  agency. 
The  American  people,  so  omnipotent  at  that 
point  In  history,  soxight  to  return  to  their 
accustomed  prewar  stance  of  a  Nation 
demobilized. 

Soon,  however,  there  arose  tlu  Communist 
challenge  in  Iran  and  Greece,  giving  rise 
to  the  Tnunan  doctrine:  then  the  general 
tlireat  of  a  Commimlst  talteover  in  Western 
Europe  after  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia 
In  February  1948.  Calling  upon  our  great 
national  energies  and  resources,  we  created 
the  Marshall  plan  to  assure  tlie  economic 
recovery  and  to  underpin  the  free  political 
Integrity  of  the  West. 

In  the  struggling,  damaged,  wavering 
countries  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
there  ensued  an  extraordinary  recovery  of 
political  creativeness  and  Initiative  which 
Barbara  Ward  has  called  the  greatest  single 
development  in  the  postwar  world. 

The  Marshall  miracle  was  the  crowning 
achievement  of  U.S.  policy  In  the  late  forties 
and  early  fifties.  The  rise  of  Western  Europe 
as  a  great  potential  third  power  in  the  world 
and  a  vital  ally  of  this  country  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  our  proper  identifica- 
tion of  our  true  national  interest  in  those 
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ortMtel    yttan.   and    onr    wllllngnc 
■ooieCIiliic  ImaclnatlT*  atwat  It. 

But  tlMra  w«r«  aom*  nther  uxJortimata 
■Ida  affacta  of  tbe  ManhaU  plan  and  the 
aarl7  parlod  of  our  foralgn  aid  programs, 
trace*  of  wblch  are  atUl  around  lu  today. 
Beeauaa  ot  oar  powar  and  our  great  national 
veal  til.  I  am  afraid  we  drifted  on  occasion 
Into  the  unseemly  role  of  an  international 
Lady  Boontlful.  performing  good  works  and 
often  shocked  at  the  lack  of  appreciation  on 
the  pfu^  of  our  foreign  beneficiaries. 

The  realities  were,  of  course,  that  our 
unique  i>ower  position  after  the  war,  based 
on  unilateral  posse mrion  of  the  atom  bomb, 
bad  to  be  t«mp<»iu7.  Beginning  In  1953 — 
Just  a  decade  ago.  In  the  midst  of  the  Korean 
stalemate — a  new  factor  thrust  Itself  into 
the  forefront  of  policy.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  shift  In  the  balance  of  power, 
which  had  been  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
the  United  Statea.  as  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
Teloped  its  own  nuclear  capability.  In  4 
ywirs  more  the  Soirlet  Union  had  ventured 
first  into  msmee,  with  conaequences  painful 
to  ovir  prestige  and  national  self-confidence. 
That  such  derelopmenta  have  taken  place 
should  not  surprise  us.  What  has  been  sur- 
prising I  think,  has  been  our  tendency  to 
eontlnua  to  allow  ouraelves  to  drift  in  the 
morass  at  world  public  opinion.  Instead  of 
developinc  touch  and  realistic  poUdaa  to 
protect  and  enhance  our  national  Interest 
In  a  greatly  changed  world. 

The  enormity  and  the  acceleration  of 
ch.inge  are  all  around  us.  We  see  It  in  the 
appearance  on  the  world  stage  of  a  confident 
and  proaperous  Western  Europe,  developing 
for  the  first  time  a  national  consciousness 
tmnaeending  the  old,  historic  boundaries  and 
rivalrlea.  The  evolving  European  community 
has  already  fwaed  significant  questions  to  us 
in  terms  of  our  trade  policies  and  Indeed  the 
future  of  our  national  eoonomy. 

It  la  also  evident  In  our  relationships  with 
the  doaena  of  new.  Independent  countries  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  whoa*  delegations  now  flock 
to  the  U.N.  where  they  hav*  the  power  to 
outvote  us.  We  have  had  also  to  reappralM 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  and  to  take 
a  firmer  position  on  the  need  for  funda- 
mental reforms  to  make  our  financial  aid 
effective.  We  see  rapid  change  In  the  tech- 
nological field  of  weapons  systems  and  In  the 
stesuly  assault  (»  space  itself. 

It  Is  almost  faaelnatlng  and  certainly 
somewhat  hopeful.  It  seMns  to  me,  to  find 
the  SoTlet  Union,  oar  arch  competitor. 
caught  up  In  a  similar,  if  more  ominous  whirl 
of  events.  If  there  is  an  agonizing  reap- 
praisal In  progress  anywhere  In  the  world 
today.  It  Is  going  on  In  Moscow. 

The  Communist  camp,  once  so  clearly 
dominated  ftom  the  Kremlin,  Is  today  a  split 
camp.  The  split  Is  visible  and  of  grave  Im- 
portance, for  It  requires  an  adjustment  not 
only  by  Khrushchev  but  on  our  side  as  well. 
We  cannot  know  all  that  Is  going  on  In  the 
great  contest  of  national  Interest,  thinly 
masked  by  ideological  debate,  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China.  But 
sxirely  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  a  mono- 
lithic Communist  power,  guldcl  from  a 
single  center. 

Moecow  specialists  regard  the  Soviet-Com- 
munist split  as  the  moet  serious  breach  In 
the  Marxist  world  since  Lenin  broke  with 
the  Social  Democrats  to  form  the  Communist 
International.  Few  of  them  believe  It  la 
likely  to  be  patched  up;  Indeed,  the  looming 
problem  of  the  Soviets  Is  how  to  coexist  with 
the  Chinese. 

Thus  It  U  not  only  US.  diplomacy  which 
Is  at  the  croaaroada.  But  there  can  be  no 
satisfaction  nor  reatfvil  pause  for  us  Ln  the 
fact  that  others.  Including  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  fn-«^'""*"»^'  problems  and  weaknesses 
of  their  own  to  solve.  It  Is  the  way  In  which 
our  own  diplomacy  develops  that  must  con- 
cern us,  that  must  demand  our  utmost  con- 


centratlcoi  and  imaginative  powers.     For  by 

successfully  relating  ouraelves  to  a  world  in 
change,  by  wisely  employing  our  power  and 
InHuence.  we  will  be  serving  not  only  our 
own  security  but  also  that  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors  in  other  lands. 

Not  long  ago  In  San  Franclacxs.  an  ex- 
tremist on  the  far  right  offered  this  panacea 
as  a  way  out  of  our  difficulties:  "We  should 
■top  all  foreign  aid."  he  said,  "get  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  ijever  relations  with  Rus- 
sia and  all  so-cal>d  neutrals,  and  be  ready 
to  fight." 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  not  solved  by 
severing  our  relations  with  everybody.  The 
problem  can  be  niet  only  by  properly  using 
our  relations  and  infiuence  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  waya  that  reflect  our  naUonal 
Interest. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
foreign  aid.  one  of  the  first  tanceU  for  this 
particular  kind  of  attack.  I  submit  that  It 
is  In  the  American  national  Interest  to  con- 
tinue, and  even  to  expand  capital  and  tech- 
nical asatstance  to  underdeveloped  countries 
as  an  investment  In  our  own  security.  It  is 
also  Important  to  Insist  that  other  countries, 
quite  capable  of  slaarlng  more  of  the  burden, 
do  likewise. 

Our  difficulties  with  foreign  aid  have  arisen 
because  we  have  failed  to  be  very  precise 
about  our  foreign  aid  objectives.  In  the  past 
we  have  unwisely  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
exploited  by  the  threats  of  underdeveloped 
nations  that  have  overdeveloped  dictator- 
ships. "If  you  d<?ny  us  aid."  they  say,  "we 
will  run  to  Moscow  ■  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  Ambassador  George  Kennan:  When  they 
act  that  way,  we  Mhould  show  them  the  door 
Instead  of  whipping  out  the  checkbook  To 
have  our  foreign  aid  subject  to  the  whlpsaw 
tactics  of  recipients  Is  to  lose  control  over 
Its  use;  It  Is  to  abrogate  our  responsibility 
to  use  foreign  aid  In  the  VS.  national  In- 
terest. 

As  we  need  to  be  more  precise  about  our 
foreign  aid  objectives,  so  should  we  be  more 
precise  about  our  role  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  no  longer  In  a  position  to  ob- 
tain large  majorities  for  our  side  on  every 
Issue.  While  this  may  be  a  cause  of  frustra- 
tion to  some.  It  need  not  be.  The  enlarged 
UN.  Is  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  the 
changed  world  situation. 

But  what  do  we  accomplish  by  withdrawal 
from  the  U.N.?  We  would  Immediately  re- 
move ourselves  from  a  broad  range  of  per- 
sonal relationships  with  countries  whose 
leaders  we  are  endeavoring  to  Influence.  Our 
foreign  policy  miist  operate  In  many  dif- 
ferent forums,  and  one  of  them,  a  most  Im- 
portant one.  Is  the  UN.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  our  national  Interests  were 
best  protected  through  the  multilateral  ac- 
tion provided  by  the  U.N..  as  in  Palestine. 
Korea,  and  the  Congo.  But  we  do  not  rely 
on  the  U_N.  In  western  Ehiropc.  southeast 
Asia  or  In  oth<<r  sensitive  areas.  Neither 
do  our  allies. 

Thoae  of  us  frustrated  by  the  UN  are 
reacting  In  most  cases  to  the  neutral  coun- 
tries which  play  such  a  large  part  In  UN. 
debates.  It  tries  oiir  patience  to  hear  Mr 
Nehru  loudly  object  to  the  furnishing  of 
U.S.  military  support  to  Pakistan,  while 
managing  to  suppress  his  Indignation  over 
the  expropriation  of  Indian  territory  In  the 
Himalayas    by    the   Communist   Chinese. 

I  think  we  can  afford  to  be  more  realistic 
In  our  relations  with  the  neutral  countries, 
while  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  neutrals  with  us  and  neutrals  against 
us.  We  must  expect  that  they  will  respond 
to  International  Issues  in  tenns  of  their  own 
national  interests.  We  must  make  clear  to 
them  that  we  Intend  to  respond  and  act  In 
the  same  way.  I  am  convinced  that  It 
would  make  for  a  healthier  relationship  all 
around  and  that  It  would  gain  more,  rather 
than  less,  understanding  fur  US.  policies. 


In  this  review  of  our  national  Intaresi. 
it  ia  quite  clear  that  the  United  State*  Is 
not  alone  In  the  world  and  cannot  stand 
alone.  For  a  very  few  years,  due  to  a  spe- 
cial set  of  circumstances,  perhaps  w*  oould 
have  stood  alone.  As  soon  as  nuclear  capa- 
bility was  gained  by  any  other  power,  that 
was  no  longer  possible. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  political, 
economic,  and  nUlltary  strength  In  the  world 
today  lies  not  In  the  Soviet  Union,  with  or 
without  Us  satellites,  and  Communist  China; 
It  lies  In  the  Atlantic  Community,  acting 
together  and  with  other  friendly  powers 
around  the  world. 

The  relationships  within  this  community. 
In  many  respects,  have  been  altered  mora 
radically  than  anywhere  else.  Our  own  in- 
fluence and  the  Impact  of  our  own  policies 
have  been  substantial  In  brlnglixg  these 
changf-s  about.  In  consequence  we  And  our- 
selves today  faced  with  historic  dadalons 
that  win  affect  the  course  of  our  future  de- 
velopment as  a  Nation.  The  Unlt«d  Kingdom 
found  Itself  at  the  crossroads  In  its  relations 
with  Europe  and  decided  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, with  all  the  Implications  that  this  OMDve 
will  have  for  the  countries  of  the  British 
Conunonwealth.  The  Issues  befor*  the 
United  States  are  no  less  significant. 

The  most  obvious  manifestation  oi  our 
concern  with  the  new  Europe  and  its  impact 
on  us  is  the  current  debate  in  Congreaa  on 
our  future  trade  policy.  It  Is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  argue  the  merits  of  the  Oovemment's 
new  trade  proposals,  although  I  have  dona 
so  and  am  quite  willing  to  take  up  the  cudg- 
els again.  What  seems  to  me  significant  is 
the  fundamental  adjustment  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  Europe  that  the  circum- 
stances require  and  which  the  proposed 
trade  program  reflects. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  national  In- 
terest. It  Is  vitally  Impxjrtant  that  the  com- 
bined power  and  Influence  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  be  marshaled  In  effective 
and  meaningful  ways.  It  cannot  and  should 
not.  quite  obviously,  be  an  exclusive  power, 
because  of  the  ties  between  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  will  not  be  possible,  however,  to 
bring  the  United  States  and  Europe  closer 
together  through  traditional  trading  pat- 
terns, or  loose  political  and  military  alli- 
ances. More  Imaginative  approaches  are 
needed  and.  indeed,  will  have  to  be  found. 
Since  there  Is  a  need  to  steer  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States  Into  a  much  closer  and 
more  effective  partnership,  or  by  whatever 
name  you  choose  to  call  the  arrangement, 
tariff  walls  around  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Common  Market  will  have  to  be  lowered. 
Trade  across  the  Atlantic  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased, serving  the  dual  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  two  continents  closer  together  while 
enhancing  their  economic  strength  both  rel- 
atively and  absolutely  vls-a-vls  the  Com- 
mvinlst  bloc.  Freer  trade.  In  other  words,  is 
as  Important  In  the  political  sense  as  It  Is 
In  the  economic. 

We  know  that  it  Is  the  objective  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  break  up.  or  slow  down,  the 
Integration  of  Europe.  Falling  that,  as  I 
am  sure  they  will,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  do  Its  ut- 
most to  isolate  Europe  from  the  United 
States.  We  therefore  fall  Into  a  trap,  it 
seems  to  me.  if  we  persist  in  the  delusion 
that  the  conflict  In  the  world  today  is  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

I  suggest  that  the  conflict  In  reality  is  not 
of  that  sort  at  all.  It  Is  a  contest  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free  Atlantic  Com- 
munity and  Its  friends  around  the  world. 
With  Its  rather  distorted  outlook  cm  hUtory 
and  current  events.  Moecow  may  well  twlieve 
lis  own  over-slmpllfled  view.  If  so,  ws  would 
do  well  to  drive  home  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
realities  of  the  Atlantic  partnership  by  con- 
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stantly   Increasing  lU  strer.gth  and  lu  visi- 
bility in  every  way  we  can 

One  of  the  historic  changes  in  the  last 
few  years,  In  returning  for  a  final  moment 
u,  the  Moecow -Pelplng  quaiTel,  has  been  the 
apparent  loss  by  the  bov.et  Union  of  Its 
Mipreme  ability  to  shape  events  In  the  In- 
t.riiatiunal  Communist  movement.  This  Is 
lu)  lunger  possible,  or  at  least  not  so  long 
a.s  the  two  centers  of  international  commu- 
nism continue   to  drift  api>rt. 

There  Is  a  temptation.  I  think,  to  put  the 
United  States  In  the  same  lx>at,  to  say  that 
we  too,  have  lost  position  and  our  ability 
to  maJte  history  as  we  did  In  the  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  Some  of  those  who  bold  this 
point  of  view  are  the  very  people  who  say 
we  should  pull  out  of  the  U.N..  reject  the 
neutrals  and  be  ready  to  fire  at  the  first 
helmet  which  shows  above  the  trench. 

I  believe  this  misreads  the  situation,  and 
that  policies  based  on  this  eiToneous  concept 
are  bound  to  fall.  We  havt.  It  is  true,  dis- 
covered that  we  cannot  cany  on  our  shoul- 
ders the  entire  burden  of  responsibility  for 
peace  and  security  In  the  wc  .-Id.  But  no 
one  has  ever  suggested  serlojisly  that  we 
should. 

However,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Influence 
and  power  of  the  United  Slates  are  greater 
than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not  for 
reasons  of  material  advantages  alone.  I  be- 
lieve our  power  Is  greater  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  do  not  force  It  upon  others,  and 
because  our  Influence  Is  most  strongly  felt 
within  a  community  of  nations  whose  values 
are  similar  to  our  own.  Our  weakness  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  natlo.ial  tendency  to 
substitute  concern  for  world  opinion  and 
popularity  for  soundly  conceived  policies 
and  action  based  on  the  realities  of  our  na- 
tional Interest. 

I  was  present  recently  when  an  American 
spokesman  on  Far  Eastern  affairs  dealt  with 
this  problem;  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
he  made  this  comment:  "Forcefulness  Im- 
plies power,  and  power  nut  only  Induces 
lear,  but  also  commands  respect." 

In  referring  to  this  observation,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  we  «hould  strive  to 
make  other  nations  fear  the  United  States. 
But  I  do  agree  that  a  larger  measure  of  force- 
fulness  In  our  approach  to  fjrelgn  affairs  has 
been  required  from  us  than  we  have  actually 
provided,  and  that  In  the  long  run  It  will 
command  respect  for  our  p<3lnt  of  view  and 
the  programs  which  support  it. 

The  community  to  which  we  belong,  by 
heritage  and  choice,  can  jjrovlde  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  the  democratic  stand- 
ards which  the  new  independent  nations 
around  the  world  so  sorely  need.  In  doing 
so  It  can  help  to  keep  them  independent  for 
the  indeflnlte  future.  For  tUe  United  States 
to  act  toward  the  newly  independent  peo- 
ples, and  Indeed  all  other  countries,  as 
though  It  were  not  aware  of  its  power,  as 
though  It  appeared  to  be  more  Interested 
In  currying  favor  than  solid  support  for  its 
policies.  Is  only  to  sow  confusion  and  dis- 
trust Since  In  any  even';  people  will  al- 
ways look  behind  the  rhetoric  to  see  where 
we  stand,  we  might  as  well  be  clear  about 
It  from  the  start. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  a  stage  In  our 
history  when  we  must  no  longer  merely  re- 
act to  others,  when  great  and  constructive 
Initiatives  are  demanded.  The  main  thrust 
of  our  national  Interest  lies  In  encouraging 
the  development  of  the  Atlantic  community 
and  its  ties  to  other  free  nations.  The  re- 
sources of  this  great  Industrial  complex, 
properly  coordinated,  far  exceed  the  real  and 
potential  power  of  our  cpponents,  acting 
feparately  or  In  combination.  Here  Indeed 
Is  a  proper  arena  for  the  sound  exercise  of 
American  power  and  Influence  In  a  broadly 
creative  purpose,  not  alone  or  even  pri- 
marily for  the  Internal  benefits  It  will  pro- 


vide, but  for  the  latent  energies  and  power 
it  can  release  among  free  peoples  around 
the  world. 


CIVIL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY- 
PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
COLOMBIA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Senate  of  a  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  concerning  civil 
uses  of  atomic  energy  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  enable 
Colombia  to  obtain  up  to  10  kilograms  of 
uranium  enriched  to  90  percent  in  U-235 
to  fuel  a  research  reactor  which  Colom- 
bia plans  to  acquire  from  an  American 
firm. 

This  proposed  agreement  concerns 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and 
is  substantially  similar  to  other  agree- 
ments that  have  been  concluded  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following : 

First.  The  text  of  the  agreement  for 
cooperation,  as  executed  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  AprU  9.  1962; 

Second.  A  letter,  dated  February  16, 
1962,  to  the  President  from  AEC  Chair- 
man Seaborg,  recommending  approval  of 
the  agreement; 

Third.  A  letter,  dated  March  19,  1962. 
from  President  Kennedy  to  AEC  Chair- 
man Seaborg,  approving  the  agreement, 
containing  his  determination  that  its 
performance  will  promote,  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  au- 
thorizing its  execution;   and 

Fourth.  A  letter  dated  April  27,  1962, 
to  Representative  Holifield,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  from  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg, 
forwarding  the  agreement  and  the  docu- 
ments for  review  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, pursuant  to  section  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment and  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ACRKXMZNT  rO«  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE 
OOVEKNICENT  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  OF 
AMEKICA  and  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC     OF      COLOICBIA      CONCERNING      CTVIL 

Uses  or  Atomic  Energt 

Whereas  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
hold  great  promise  for  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  the  GK)vernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  desire  to  cooper- 
ate with  each  other  In  the  development  of 
such  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy;  and 

Whereas  the  design  and  development  of 
several  types  of  reactors  are  well  advanced; 
and 

Whereas  reactors  are  useful  In  the  produc- 
tion of  research  quantities  of  radioisotopes. 
In  medical  therapy,  in  materials  testing,  and 
in  numerous  other  research  activities  and 
at  the  same  time  are  a  means  of  affording 
valuable  training  and  experience  in  nuclear 
science  and  engineering  useful  in  the  de- 


velopment of  other  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  including  civilian  nuclear  power; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  BepubUc 
of  Colombia  desires  to  pursue  a  research 
and  dcelopment  program  looking  toward 
the  realization  of  the  peaceful  and  humani- 
tarian uses  of  atomic  energy  and  deslrea  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  United 
States  industry  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  through  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  desires  to 
assist  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  in  such  a  program; 

The  parties  therefore  agree  as  follows: 

articxe  I 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  "Commission"  means  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  Its  duly 
authorized  representatives. 

(b)  "Equipment  and  devices"  means  any 
Instrument  or  apparatus  and  includes  re- 
search reactors,  as  defined  herein,  materials 
testing  reactors,  reactor  experiments,  and 
their  component  parts. 

(c)  "Research  reactor"  means  a  reactor 
which  is  designed  for  the  production  of 
neutrons  and  other  radiations  for  general 
research  and  development  purposes,  medical 
therapy,  or  training  In  nuclear  science  and 
engineering.  The  term  does  not  cover  power 
reactors,  power  demonstration  reactors,  or 
reactors  designed  primarily  for  the  produc- 
tion of  special  nuclear  materials. 

(d)  The  terms  "Restricted  Data",  "atomic 
weapon",  "special  nuclear  material",  "source 
material",  and  "byproduct  material"  are  used 
in  this  Agreement  as  defined  in  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19&4,  as 
amended. 

ARTICLE  n 

Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  communicated 
under  this  agreement,  and  no  inata*lals  or 
equipment  and  devices  shall  be  transferred 
and  no  services  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Agreement  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia  or  authorized  persons  under 
its  Jurisdiction  if  the  transfer  of  any  such 
materials  or  equipment  and  devices  or  the 
furnishing  of  any  such  services  involves  the 
commtinlcatlon  of  Restricted  Data. 

ARTICLE    m 

A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  n, 
the  Parties  hereto  will  exchange  informa- 
tion in  the  following  fields: 

(1)  Design,  construction,  operation  and 
use  of  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,   and  reactor  experiments. 

(2)  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  operation  and  use  of  research  reactors, 
materials  testing  reactors,  and  reactor  ex- 
periments. 

(3)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  in 
physical  and  biological  research,  medical 
therapy,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

B.  The  application  or  use  of  any  Informa- 
tion or  data  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Includ- 
ing design  drawings  and  specifications,  ex- 
changed under  this  Agreement  shall  be  the 
respKjnsiblllty  of  the  Party  which  receives 
and  uses  such  Information  or  data,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  other  cooperating  Party 
does  not  warrant  the  accuracy,  complete- 
ness, or  suitability  of  such  Information  or 
data  for  any  particular  use  or  application. 

ARTICLE    IV 

A.  The  Commission  wlU  sell  or  lease,  as 
may  be  agreed,  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  uranium  enriched  up 
to  twenty  percent  (20%)  In  the  isotope 
U-236.  exc^t  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph C  of  this  Article,  in  such  quantities 
as  may  be  agreed,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  delivery  schedules  set 
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fortli  In  eontncta.  for  fuatlng  dafliMd  re- 
Mftrcli  I— ruiri.  mftterlala  tHtlnc  reactors, 
and  reactor  experlmenta  wlilcta  the  Oovero- 
ment  at  tHa  RapfUbUe  of  Oblombla.  In  con- 
■ultatUm  wltb  the  Oonunlaalon.  daddM  to 
construct  or  autbcrta*  prtvata  orgmnlaktloiu 
to  construct  and  wMch  ara  oonstructsd  In 
Colombia  and  aa  raqtiixed  In  ezperlaaants 
related  tbareto;  provldad,  howwar,  that  the 
net  amount  at  any  urmnlum  aold  or  leased 
under  this  Article  during  the  period  of  this 
Agreement  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  ten 
(10)  kllosranu  of  the  isotope  U-235  con- 
tained tn  sucb  uranium.  This  net  amount 
shall  be  the  groea  quantity  of  such  con- 
tained l7-3Sft  tn  uranium  sold  or  leased  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
during  the  period  of  this  Agreement  less  the 
quantity  of  such  contained  U-235  In  re- 
coverable uranium  which  has  been  resold  or 
otherwise  returned  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  duslng  the  pe- 
riod of  this  Agreement  or  transferred  to  any 
other  nation  or  International  organization 
with  the  approval  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

B.  Within  the  limitations  conUlned  in 
paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  eiu-lchid  In  the  Isotope  U-23S 
transferred  by  the  Ckimmisslon  under  this 
Article  and  In  the  custody  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  not  at 
any  time  be  In  excess  of  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  the  fuU  loading  of  each  de&ned  re- 
actor project  which  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  or  any  persons  under 
lu  Jurisdiction  construct  and  fuel  with 
uranium  received  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  provided  herein,  plus  such  addi- 
tional quantity  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission.  Is  necessary  to  permit  the  ef- 
ficient and  continuous  operation  of  such  re- 
actors or  reactor  experiments  while  replaced 
fuel  Is  radloactlvely  cooling.  Ls  In  transit,  or. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  B  of 
this  Article.  Is  being  reprocessed  In  Colom- 
bia. It  being  the  Intent  of  the  Commlaslon 
to  make  possible  the  maximum  usefulness 
of  the  material  so  transferred. 

C.  The  Commission  may.  upon  request 
and  In  Its  discretion,  make  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  foregoing  apeclal  nuclear  material 
available  as  uranium  enriched  up  to  ninety 
percent  (90%)  In  the  Isotope  U-2S5  for 
use  tn  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  experiments,  each 
capable  of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to 
exceed  eight  (8)  kilograms  of  the  Isotope 
U-235  contained  In  such  uranium. 

D.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  al- 
though the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  may  distribute  uranium  enriched 
In  the  Isotope  U-a3£  to  authorized  users  In 
Colombia,  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  will  retain  title  to  any  uranliun 
enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235  which  Is  pur- 
chased from  the  Conunisslon  at  least  until 
Buch  time  as  private  users  In  the  United 
States  of  America  &19  permitted  to  acquire 
title  In  the  United  States  of  America  to 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-236. 

E.  It  la  agreed  that  when  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  States  of  America  requires  reprocess- 
ing, such  reprocessing  shall  be  performed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Conunlssion  In  either 
Commission  facilities  or  facilities  acceptable 
to  the  Commlaslon,  on  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  later  agreed;  and  It  Is  understood, 
except  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the 
form  and  content  of  any  Irradiated  fuel 
shall  not  be  altered  after  Its  removal  from 
the  reactor  and  prior  to  deUvery  to  the  Com- 
mission or  the  facilltle*  acccpUble  to  the 
Commission  for  reprocessing. 

F.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  In 
any  part  at  fuel  leased  hereunder  as  a  result 
of  Irradiation  processes  shall  be  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 


of  Odombia  and.  after  reprocessing  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  K  of  tiiis  Article,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  at  which  time  title  to  such 
material  shall  be  transferred  to  that  Oov- 
emment, unleea  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  exercise  the 
option,  which  Is  hereby  granted,  to  retain, 
with  appropriate  credit  to  the  Governnieni 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  any  such  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  which  la  In  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  fur 
such  material  In  Its  program;  for  the  peA4:e- 
ful  uses  of  atom.c  energy. 

G  With  re8p«'Ct  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  8u':)Ject  to  the  option  referred 
to  in  paragraph  T  of  this  Article  and  pro- 
duced In  reactors  fueled  with  material  (jb- 
talned  from  the  United  States  of  America 
which  Is  in  excess  of  the  need  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  for  such  material  In  Its 
program  fur  the  peaceful  u.ca  of  atomic 
energy,  the  Government  of  U^e  United 
States  of  Amerl:a  shall  have  and  Is  hereby 
granted  (ai  a  Prst  option  to  piirchi.ie  such 
materlfU  at  prices  then  prevallU.g  In  the 
United  States  of  America  for  special  nuclear 
material  pr  Kluced  In  reacti  rs  which  nre 
fueled  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment for  coo;>eraUon  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  aiid  (bi 
the  right  to  approve  the  transfer  of  such 
material  to  any  other  nation  or  International 
organization  in  the  event  the  option  to 
purchase  is  not  exercised 

H.  Some  atomic  energy  m.iterlals  which 
the  C<imml>».slon  may  provide  In  acct)rdance 
with  this  Agreement  are  harmful  to  persons 
and  property  unless  handled  and  used  care- 
fully. After  dillvery  of  such  materials  to 
the  Goverumenl  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
shall  bear  all  responsibility,  Insofar  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  concerned,  for  the  s.ife  handling  and  use 
of  such  materials.  With  respect  to  any 
source  or  special  nuclear  material  or  other 
reactor  materials  which  the  Commi.-slon  may. 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  lease  tu  the 
GcAcrnment  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
or  to  any  private  Individual  or  private  or- 
ganization undjr  Its  Jurisdiction,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  th«  Republic  of  Colombia  shall 
Idemnlfy  and  save  harmless  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  against  any 
and  all  liability  (Including  third  party  lia- 
bility) for  any  cause  whatsoever  arising  out 
of  the  production  or  fabrication,  the  owner- 
ship, the  lease,  and  the  posseaslon  and  use 
of  such  source  or  special  nuclear  material 
or  other  reactor  materials  after  delivery  by 
the  Conunisslon  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  or  to  any  authorized 
private  Individual  or  private  organization 
under  its  Jurisdiction. 

HMTtCLX    V 

Materials  of  interest  In  connection  with 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  undertaken 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia or  person.s  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  In- 
cluding Eource  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  byproduct  material,  other  radioiso- 
topes, and  stable  Isotopes,  will  be  sold  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  research  purposes  other  than  fueling 
reactors  and  reactor  experiments  tn  such 
quantities  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  when  such  materials 
are  not  available  commercially. 

axncLX  vt 
Subject  to  the  availability  of  supply  and 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed,  the  Commission 
will  sell  or  lease,  through  such  means  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  or  authorized 
persons   under   Its   Jurisdiction   such   reactor 


materials,  other  than  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials, as  are  not  obtainable  on  the  com- 
mercial market  and  which  are  required  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  reaearch 
reactors  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The 
sale  or  lease  of  these  msterlals  shall  be  on 
such  ternu  as  may  be  agreed. 

A«Tin.I    VII 

It  Is  contemplated  that,  as  provided  In 
this  Article,  private  Individuals  and  private 
organizations  In  either  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Uepubllc  of  Colombia  may 
deal  dlrecUy  with  private  Individuals  and 
private  org<iuUatl<>ns  tn  the  other  country. 
Accordingly,  with  res(x;ct  to  the  subjects 
of  agreed  exchange  of  Information  as  pro- 
vided In  Article  III,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  {permit  persons 
ur.der  Its  Jurisdiction  to  transfer  and  export 
n-ia^erUUs.  Including  equipment  and  devices, 
t.>.  .md  {)orform  services  for,  the  OovcrnmeDt 
(  f  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  such  per- 
rons under  Its  Jurl.^dlctlun  as  are  authorised 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
I'-mbla  t->)  receive  and  possess  such  materials 
ani  utilize  such  services,  subject  to: 

i.i)    The   pro.lslons   of   Article   II. 

(b)  Applicable  laws,  regulations  and  li- 
cense requirements  of  the  Government  of 
tie  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

ASnCLS    VUI 

A  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  emphasize  their  com- 
mon Interest  In  assuring  that  any  material, 
equipment,  or  device  made  available  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  used 
solely  for  civil  purposes. 

B  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  In  this  Agreement  are 
supplanted,  as  provided  In  Article  X,  by  safe- 
guards of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  State* 
of  America,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement,  shall  have  the 
following  rights: 

(1)  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
and  operation  for  civil  purposes  and  permlt- 
ung  elTecttve  application  of  safeguards,  to 
review  the  design  of  any — 

( 1 )  reactor  and 

(11)  other  equipment  and  devices  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  relevant  to  the  effective  application 
of  safeguards, 

which  are  to  be  made  available  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  or 
persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  by  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  any  person  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  or  which 
are  to  use.  fabricate,  or  process  any  of  the 
fallowing  materials  so  made  available:  source 
material,  special  nuclear  material,  moderator 
material,  or  other  material  designated  by 
the  Commission: 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  nukde  available  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  or  any 
person  under  Its  Jurisdiction  by  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  any  person  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  any 
source  or  special  nuclear  material  utilized 
In,  recovered  from,  or  produced  as  a  result 
of  tlie  use  of  any  of  the  following  materials, 
equipment,  or  devices  so  made  available: 

It)  source  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  Commission, 

(II)  reactors, 

(III)  any  other  equipment  or  device  des- 
iL^nated  by  the  Commission  as  an  Item  to 
t>e  made  available  on  the  condition  that  the 
provision  of  this  subparagraph  B  (2)  will 
apply. 

lai  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  to  request 
and   receive   reports   for   the   purpose   of  as- 
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slating  in  ensuring  aoxiuntablllty  for  such 
material:  and  (b)  to  require  that  any  such 
material  In  the  custody  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  or  any  person 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  be  subject  to  all  of 
the  safeguards  provided  for  In  this  Article 
and  the  guarantees  set  forth  In  Article  EX; 

(3)  To  require  the  deposit  In  storage  fa- 
cilities designated  by  the  Commission  of  any 
of  the  special  nuclear  material  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  B(2)  of  this  Article  which 
Is  not  currently  utlllred  for  civil  purposes 
In  the  Republic  of  Cclombla  and  which  la 
Mot  purchased  or  retained  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
purf  u!\nt  to  Article  IV.  paragraph  P  and  para- 
graph 0(a)  of  this  Agreement,  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  Article  IV,  paragraph  O 
(bi  of  this  Agreement,  or  otherwise  dls- 
p<«ed  of  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  the  Parties: 

(4)  To  designate,  after  coneultatlon  with 
the  Government  of  th'?  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, personnel  who.  a^'companled.  if  either 
Party  so  requests,  by  personnel  designated  by 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, shall  have  access  In  Colombia  to  all 
places  and  data  necessiiry  to  account  for  the 
source  and  s[>eclal  nuolear  materials  which 
are  subject  to  subparagraph  B(2)  of  this 
Article  to  determine  whether  there  Is  com- 
pliance with  this  Agreement  and  to  make 
such  Independent  meofurements  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary; 

(5 1  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article,  or  the  guaran- 
tees set  forth  In  Artlc.e  IX.  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  within  a  rea.«onable  time,  to  sus- 
pend or  terminate  th  s  Agreement  and  re- 
quire the  return  of  any  materials,  equipment, 
and  devices  referred  to  in  subparagraph  B 
(2)  of  this  Article; 

(fl)  To  consult  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Cclonbla  in  the  matter  of 
health  and  safety. 

C  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
O'lombia  undertakes  to  facilitate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  snfeguaT'ls  provided  for  In  this 
Article. 

ARTICLE    IX 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia guarantees  tha-  : 

(a)  Safeguards  pro.ldcd  In  Article  Vin 
shall  be  maintained. 

(b)  No  material.  Including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  tD  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Colorrbia  or  authorized  per- 
sons under  its  Jurisdiction,  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement,  by  lease.  :iale.  or  otherwise  will 
be  used  for  atomic  wi?apons  or  for  research 
on  or  development  of  atomic  weapons  or  for 
any  other  military  purposes,  and  that  no 
such  material.  Including  equipment  and  de- 
vices, will  be  transferred  to  unauthorized 
persons  or  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
except  as  the  Commission  may  agree  to  such 
transfer  to  another  nation  or  an  Interna- 
tional organization  arid  then  only  If  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  such  transfer 
falls  within  the  scope  of  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  other  nation  or  interna- 
tional organization. 

aktii:l.«  X 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia  affirm  their  comon  Interest 
in  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  to  this  end : 

(a)  The  Parties  will  consult  with  each 
other,  upon  request  of  either  Party,  to  de- 
termine in  what  respects,  If  any,  they  desire 
to  modify  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement. 
In  particular,  the  Parties  will  consult  with 
each  other  to  determine  In  what  respects  and 
to  what  extent  they  desire  to  arrange  for  the 


administration  by  the  Agency  of  those  con- 
ditions, controls,  and  safeguards,  including 
those  relating  to  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, required  by  the  Agency  in  connection 
with  similar  aaalstance  rendered  to  a  co- 
operating nation  under  the  aegis  of  the 
AJgency. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  following 
the  consultation  provided  for  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  of  this  Article,  either  Party  may  by 
notification  terminate  this  Agreement.  In 
the  event  this  Agreement  Is  so  terminated, 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
shall  return  to  the  Commission  all  source 
and  special  nuclear  materials  received  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  and  In  its  possession 
or  in  the  pcisseseion  of  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction. 

AETICLE    XI 

A.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  each  Oovemment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Agreement  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  four  years:  provided,  however,  the 
term  of  the  Agreement  shall  be  reduced  to 
a  period  cjf  two  years  by  either  Party's  giving 
the  other  Party  at  least  three  months  ad- 
vance notice  in  writing  of  its  Intention  to 
terminate  the  Agreement  at  the  expiration 
of  the  two  year  term. 

B.  At  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement  or 
of  any  extension  thereof  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  deliver  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  all  fuel  elements  containing  reactor 
fuels  leased  by  the  Commission  and  any  other 
fuel  or  reactor  materials  leased  by  the  Com- 
mission. Sucb  fuel  elrments  and  such  fuel 
or  other  reactor  materials  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Commission  at  a  site  in  the  United 
States  of  America  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  such  delivery 
shall  be  made  under  appropriate  safeguards 
against  radiation   hazards   while   In    transit. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

E>one  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this 
ninth  day  of  April  1962. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

En  WIN  M.  Maxtin. 

GUINN     T.      SXABOBC. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia: 

C.  S.  DE   Santamaxia. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

Robert  N.  Slawson, 
Chief,    Asian- African-Latin    American 
Branch,    Division    of    International 
Affairs,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington,   D.C..   February    16,   1962. 
The  Peesident, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  agreement  entitled 
"Agreement  for  CcK)p)eration  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,"  determine  that  Its  performance 
win  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  its  execution.  The 
Department  of  State  supports  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation. 

The  agreement  has  been  negotiated  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

An  earlier  bilateral  agreement  for  ccxjp- 
eratlon  with  Colombia  was  allowed  to  ex- 


pire on  July  18,  1960,  as  Colombia  did  not 
have  any  requirements  for  special  nuclear 
material  at  that  time.  In  line  with  our  ex- 
isting policy,  Colombia  was  encouraged  to 
meet  its  future  nuclear  materials  and  equip- 
ment requirements  through  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  The 
Colombians,  however,  indicated  a  strong 
preference  to  cxmtlnue  bilateral  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States,  and  the  en- 
closed agreement  was  subsequently  nego- 
tiated with  them. 

Colombia's  principal  interest  In  conclud- 
ing the  enclosed  agreement  Is  to  enable  It 
to  obtain  uranium  enriched  to  90  percent  In 
U-235  to  fuel  a  research  reactor  which 
Colombia  now  plans  to  acquire  from  an 
American  firm.  The  agreement  is  substan- 
tively similar  to  other  agreements  that 
have  been  cx)ncluded  in  the  past,  except  that 
the  term  (Article  XI)  is  fcH"  4  years,  with 
both  parties  having  the  unilateral  right  to 
terminate  the  agreement  after  2  years.  This 
would  allow  for  terminating  the  agreement 
in  the  event  Colombia  decided  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  contemplated  research  reactor 
project  or  in  the  event  they  eventually  de- 
cided to  turn  to  the  IAEA  for  their  fuel  re- 
quirements. Major  features  of  the  agree- 
ment are  summarized  below: 

The  CommiEsion  would  be  authorized, 
under  article  IV,  to  sell  or  lease,  as  may 
be  agreed,  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  a  net  amotuit  of  10  kilo- 
grams of  the  isotope  U-235  contained  in 
uranium  enriched  up  to  20  percent  in  the 
isotope  U-235,  except  as  noted  below,  for 
use  as  fuel  in  research  reactors,  materials 
testing  reactors  and  reactor  experiments. 
The  Comnyssion,  in  Its  discretion,  may 
make  all  cw  a  portion  of  10  kilograms  of 
special  nuclear  material  available  as  ura- 
nivim  enriched  up  to  90  percent  in  the 
isotope  U-235  for  use  in  the  foregoing  facili- 
ties, each  capable  of  operating  with  a  fuel 
load  not  to  exceed  8  kilograms  of  U-235  con- 
tained in  such  uranium. 

Article  V  Includes  provisions  for  the  trans- 
fer to  Colombia,  on  an  "as  may  be  agreed" 
basis,  of  reactor  materials.  Including  special 
nuclear  materials,  for  research  purposes 
other  than  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 
periments, if  such  materials  are  not  avail- 
able commercially. 

All  information  cximmunicuited  under  the 
agreement  will  be  unclassified.  Compre- 
hensive controls  and  safeguards  associated 
with  the  transfer  01  90  percent  enriched 
material,  which  are  designed  to  assiire  that 
such  material  is  used  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, are  set  forth  in  article  VUI. 

In  article  X  the  parties  affirm  their  c^om- 
mon  interest  in  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  agree  to  consult  with 
each  other  to  determine  in  what  respects, 
if  any,  they  may  desire  to  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  to  provide  for 
Agency  participation  In  activities  such  as  the 
administration  of  safeguards. 

Following  your  approval  and  determina- 
tion and  subject  to  the  authorization  re- 
quested, the  agreement  will  be  formally 
executed  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  represcjnted  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  In  compliance  with  Section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Atrt  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  agreement  will  then  be  pla(^ed 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Szaborg, 

Chairm^an. 

Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

Robert    N.   Slawson, 
Chief,    Asian-African-LaUn    Ameri- 
can Branch,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Affairt.  V.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 
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trs  Wnm  Houn. 
Washington.  DC.  March  19,  l»€i. 
Bon.  Olsmm  T.  SxABoaa. 
Atomic  Bnergy  Commission, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkam  Dk.  Sbabcmui:  In  •oconUmce  with  mc- 
Uon  123  of  the  Atomic  Snargy  Act  of  19M.  m 
amended,  the  Atomic  Kcergy  Commlaalon  haa 
submitted  to  me  a  propoaed  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Ooremment  of  the 
United  Statea  at  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  Concern- 
ing ClTll  Usee  of  Atomic  Energy."  and  rec- 
ommended that  I  approve  the  propoaed 
agreement,  determine  that  Ita  performance 
will  promote  and  will  not  conatltute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  conunon  defense  and 
security,  and  authorise  Its  execution. 

Among  other  things,  the  agreement  pro- 
vides thnt  the  Commission  may  sell  or  lease, 
aa  may  be  agreed,  a  net  amount  of  10  kilo- 
grams of  the  Isotope  U*"  contained  In 
uranium  enriched  up  to  20  percent  In  the  lao- 
tope  U"*,  except  as  noted  below,  for  use 
la  research  reactors,  materials  teatlng  re- 
actors, and  reactor  experlmenta.  The  Com- 
mlaslon,  at  Its  dlfcretlon,  may  make  all  or 
a  [XMrtlon  of  the  10  kilograms  available  as 
material  enriched  up  to  90  percent  for  uae 
la  the  foregoing  facilities,  each  capable  of 
operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8 
kilograms  of  contained  U*"  In  uranium.  It 
also  provides  that  when  any  source  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  States  requires  reprocessing,  such  re- 
processing will  be  performed  either  In  Com- 
mission facilities  or  in  facilities  acceptable 
to  the  Commission. 

The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
laotope  U""  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  use  as  fuel 
la  reactors  will  not  at  any  time  be  In  excess 
of  the  amount  of  material  necessary  for  the 
full  loading  of  each  defined  reactor  project 
plus  such  additional  quantity  as,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission.  Is  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  efllclent  and  continuous  operation 
of  the  reactors  or  reactor  experiments  whll? 
replaced  fuel  is  radloactlvely  cooling  or  tn 
transit  or,  subject  to  Commission  approval. 
Is  t>elng  reprocessed  In  Colombia. 

The  agreement  further  permits  the  trans- 
far  of  quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials 
on  an  as-may-be-agreed  basis,  for  defined  re- 
search projects  related  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  other  than  fueling  reactors 
and  reactor  experiments. 

The  agreement  also  contains  several  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  minimize  the 
possibility  that  material  or  equipment  trans- 
ferred under  the  agreement  will  be  diverted 
to  nonpeaceful  purposes.  Finally,  the  agree- 
ment contains  a  provision  whereby  the  par- 
ties affirm  their  conunon  Interest  In  the 
International  Atomic  Knergy  Agency  and 
agree  to  consult  with  each  other  to  deter- 
mine In  what  respects.  If  any.  they  nuy  de- 
sire to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  to  provide  for  agency 
participation  In  activities  such  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  safeguards. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

I  a)  Determine  that  the  perfornuuice  of 
the  propoaed  agreement  will  promote  and 
wUl  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  conunon  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Approve  the  propoaed  agreement  for 
cfxjperatlon  between  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  enclosed 
with  your  letter  submitting  the  proposed 
agreement. 

(CI  Authorise  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United    States    of    America    by    appropriate 


authorltlee  of  the  U^S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlMlon  and  the  Department  of  State. 
Sincerely, 

/s/  John  F.  Kknnkoy. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy : 

RosBBT  N.  SLJkwaoir, 
Chief,    Asian- African-Latin    American 
Branch.    Division    of    International 
Affairs,    U.S.    Atomic   Energy    Com- 
mission. 


U.S.  Atomic  Enkxot  Commission. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Chxt  Houfiklx). 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Daaa  Ma.  HoLonxu):  Pursuant  to  section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  E:nergy  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

(a)  An  executed  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Concerning  ClvU  Uses  of  Atomic  Knergy 
Between  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia; 

(b)  A  letter  from  the  Conrunlsslon  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
agreement;  and 

(c)  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Commission  approving  the  agreement,  con- 
taining his  determination  that  Its  perform- 
ance will  promote  and  will  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security   and  authorizing  Its  execution. 

The  agreement  has  been  negotiated  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

An  earlier  bilateral  agreement  for  co- 
operation with  Colombia  was  allowed  to 
expire  on  July  18.  1980.  as  Colombia  did  not 
have  any  requirements  for  special  nuclear 
material  at  that  time.  In  line  with  our 
existing  policy,  Colombia  was  encouraged  to 
meet  Its  future  nuclear  materials  and  equip- 
ment requirements  through  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  The 
Colombians,  however.  Indicated  a  strong 
preference  to  continue  bilateral  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States,  and  the  en- 
closed agreement  was  subsequently  nego- 
tiated with  them. 

Colombia's  principal  Interest  In  concluding 
the  enclosed  agreement  is  to  enable  It  to 
obtain  uranium  enriched  to  90  percent  In 
U^  to  fuel  a  research  reactor  which  Co- 
lombia now  plans  to  acquire  from  an  Amer- 
ican firm  The  agreement  Is  substantively 
similar  to  other  agreements  that  have  been 
concluded  In  the  past,  except  that  the  term 
(article  XI)  Is  for  4  years,  with  twth  parties 
having  the  unilateral  right  to  terminate  the 
agreement  after  2  years  This  would  allow 
for  terminating  the  agreement  In  the  event 
Colombia  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the 
contemplated  research  project  or  In  the  event 
they  eventually  decided  to  turn  to  the  IAEA 
t'iT  their  fuel  requirements  Major  features 
of   the  agreement   are   summarized   t>elow 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized, 
under  article  IV.  to  sell  or  lease,  as  may  be 
agreed,  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  a  net  amount  of  10  kilograms 
of  the  isotope  U"»  contained  In  uranium 
enriched  up  to  20  percent  In  the  isotope 
U^.  except  as  noted  below,  for  use  as  fuel 
m  research  reactors,  materials- testing  re- 
actors and  reactor  experiments  The  Com- 
mission, In  Its  discretion,  may  make  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  10  kilograms  of  special  nuclear 
material  available  as  uranium  enriched  up 
to  90  percent  in  the  isotope  U"  for  use  In 
the  foregoing  facilities,  each  capable  of  op- 
erating with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8 
kilograms  of  U"  contained  In  such  uranium 
Article  V  includes  provisions  for  the  trans- 
fer to  Colombia,  on  an  "as  may  be  agreed" 
basis,  of  materials.  Including  special  nuriear 
material,  for  research   purposes  other   than 


fueling  reactors  and  reactor  experiments.  If 
such  materials  arc  not  available  commer- 
cially. 

All  Information  communicated  under  the 
agreement  will  be  unclaaalfled.  Compre- 
hensive controls  and  safeguards  set  forth  In 
article  Vin  are  designed  to  assure  that  re- 
actors and  source  and  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials transferred  pursuant  to  the  acree- 
ment  are  \ised  only  for  peaceful  purpose*. 

In  article  X  the  parties  afllrm  their  com- 
mon Interest  In  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  agree  to  consult  with 
regard  to  the  utilization  of  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  Agency. 

The  agreement  will  enter  Into  force  when 
the  two  Oovernments  have  exchanged  noti- 
fications that  their  respective  statutory  and 
constitutional  requlrementa  have  been  ful- 
filled 

Sincerely  yours. 

Olknn  T.  Sxabou, 

Chairmmn. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS   ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  my  practice,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Coop- 
eration of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  to  advise  my  oolleacues 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Members  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  all  other  interested 
persons,  by  means  of  the  Congrkssionai. 
RicoRO,  of  each  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation,  or  amendment,  with  other 
nations  In  the  atomic  energy  field.  Sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
requires  that  these  agreement*  and 
amendments  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  for 
review. 

Accordingly.  I  wish  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece,  for  the  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  permit 
the  transfer  of  certain  materials,  includ- 
ing some  special  nuclear  materials. 
U*",  U"".  and  plutonium.  desired  by 
Greece  in  connection  with  defined  re- 
search projects.  The  immediate  purpose 
is  to  permit  the  Greek  Government  to 
obtain  Plutonium  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  assure  a  plutonium-beryllium  neutron 
source  for  use  with  the  Greek  research 
reactor.  The  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment are  similar  in  scope  to  those  con- 
tained in  a  number  of  previously  negoti- 
ated agreements  which  are  presently  in 
force. 

In  this  case,  because  the  proposed 
amendment  relates  exclusively  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  in- 
volves only  a  small  amount  of  special 
nuclear  material,  and  is  similar  in  scope 
to  a  number  of  previous  agreements,  I 
do  not  plan  to  call  a  hearing  by  the 
subcommittee  on  this  particular  pro- 
posed amendment.  However,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning 
this  proposed  agreement  and  to  furnish 
any  further  information  desired  by  any 
other  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcord,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  the  following: 

First.  A  copy  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  agreement  for  cooperation 


between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  as  executed 
in  Washington  on  April  3,  1962; 

Second.  A  letter,  dated  February  23, 
1962,  to  the  President,  from  Mr.  John 
S.  Graham,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  recommend- 
ing approval  of  the  amendment: 

Third.  A  letter,  dated  March  19.  1962. 
to  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg,  from  the 
President,  containing  his  determination 
that  performance  of  the  amendment  will 
promote,  and  will  not  constitute  an  im- 
reasonable  risk  to,  the  common  defense 
and  security,  approving  the  amendment, 
and  authorizing  Its  execution;  and. 

Fourth.  A  letter,  dated  April  20,  1962, 
to  Representative  Chit  Houftxld, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  from  AEC  Chairman 
Seal)org,  submitting  the  various  docu- 
ments to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  for  review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  the  letters  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  AcmEEMx:«T  roa  Coopcxation 
BrrwxTN  the  OovniNMENT  or  the  Unitid 
States  of  Ameeica  and  the  Goveenment 
or  THE  Kingdom  of  Oeeece  Conceeninc 
Civil  Uses  or  Atomic  Eneegt 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Ooverimicnt  of  the  Kmg- 
d  »m  of  Greece, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  Concerning 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  signed  at  Wash- 
Ir.gton  on  August  4.  1955  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion"), as  amended  by  the  Agreement  signed 
at  Washington  on  June  11.  1960. 
Agree  as  follows : 

ARTICLE    Z 

Article  11.  paragraph  B,  of  the  Agreement 
f>>r  C>oporatlon  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
phrase  'under  this  Article"  after  the  phrare 
"by  the  Commission". 

AKTICXE    II 

Tlie  following  new  article  Is  added  directly 
after  AriKie  III  of  the  Agreement  lor  Co- 
operation ; 

"article   III     (  A  ) 

"Materials  of  Interest  In  connection  with 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  undertaken  by 
the  G  nernment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
or  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  Including 
R  nirce  materials,  special  nuclear  materials, 
by-product  material,  other  radioisotopes, 
and  stable  Isotopes,  will  be  sold  or  otherwise 
transferred  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  Klng- 
d  »m  of  Greece  by  the  Commission  for  re- 
sc.-irch  purposes  In  such  quantities  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
when  such  materials  are  not  available 
r  >nimerclally.  In  no  case,  however,  shall 
the  quantity  of  special  nuclear  materials 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Oovernment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  by  reason  of 
transfer  under  this  Article,  be,  at  any  one 
lime.  In  excess  of  100  grams  of  contained 
V  235.  10  grams  of  U-233.  250  grams  of 
Plutonium  In  the  form  of  fabricated  foils 
and  sources,  and  10  grams  of  plutonium  In 
other  forma." 

ARTICLE    III 

Article  VI.  paragraph  A.  of  the  Agreement 
f  r  Cooperation  la  amended  by  deleting  the 
phr-a-se  "uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
U  235  leased  from  the  Commission"  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "special 


nuclear  materials  received  from  the  Com- 
mission". 

AkTZCLK   TV 

This  Amendinent  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  data  on  which  each  Oovernment  shall 
have  received  frt»u  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  compiled 
with  all  Btatutcx-y  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  In  force  for  the 
period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  as 
amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done    at   Washington,    In    duplicate,   this 
third  day  of  April  1962. 

Tor  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Phillips  Talbot. 
Glenn  T.   Seaborg. 
For  the   Government   of  the   Kingdom  of 
Greece: 

Alexander  Mats.\s. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

W.  M.  Pullerton, 
Chief,  European  Branch,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  US.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 


Pebruart  23,  1962. 
The  PEEEmxNT, 
The  White  House. 

Deae  Me.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "Amendment  to 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,"  determine  that  Its  performance 
will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  Its  execution.  The 
Department  of  State  supports  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended, 
would  modify  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
signed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece  on  August  4,  1955, 
aa  amended  by  the  agreement  signed  on 
June  11,   I960. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  materials  of  Interest  In  connection 
with  defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  including, 
among  other  materials,  limited  amounts  of 
special  nuclear  materials,  namely  U-235, 
U-233.  and  plutonium.  Its  Immediate  pur- 
pose is  to  permit  the  Greek  Government  to 
obtain  plutonium  in  suflScient  quantities  to 
secure  a  plutonium-beryllium  neutron  source 
for  uae  with  the  Greek  research  reactor. 

Following  your  approval,  determination 
and  authorization,  the  amendment  will  be 
executed  formally  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  In  compliance  with 
Section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  amendment  will  then 
be  placed  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  S.  Graham, 

Acting  Chairman. 

Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

W.  M.  FVllerton, 
Chief,  European  Branch,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  March  19,  1962. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Dear  Dr.  Seaborg  :  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 


as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  me  a  proposed  "ASiend- 
ment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Greece  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,"  and  recommended  that  I 
approve  the  proposed  agreement,  determine 
that  its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  conatltute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  authorize 
Its  execution. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  modify 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  signed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  on  August  4,  1955,  as  amended  by  the 
agreement  signed  on  June  11,  I960. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  transfer 
of  materials  of  Interest  in  connection  with 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  including, 
among  other  materials,  limited  amounts  of 
special  nuclear  materials,  namely,  n-235, 
U-233,  and  plutonium.  Its  immediate  pur- 
pose is  to  permit  the  Greek  Government  to 
obtain  plutonium  In  sufflclent  quantities  to 
secure  a  plutonium-beryllium  neutron  source 
for  use  with  the  Oreek  research  recMStor. 

Pursuant  to  the  provistans  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  upon  xiM  recommendation  of 
the  Atcnnic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby : 

(a)  Determine  that  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  amendment  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  and 

(b)  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  enclosed  with  your  letter  submit- 
ting the  proposed  amendment,  and 

(c)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  appropriate  au- 
thCH-lties  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
CommlsslcMi  and  the  Department  of  State. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

W.  M.  Fttllerton, 
Chief,  European  Branch,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  VJS.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 


U.S.  Atomic  Eneegt  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  20,  1962. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLmELD, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mr.  Holitield:  Pursuant  to  section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

(a)  three  copies  of  an  executed  Amend- 
ment to  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Greece  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy; 

( b )  three  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  Com  - 
mission  to  the  President  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  Amendment;  and 

(c)  three  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Commission  containing  his 
determination  that  its  performance  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  approving  the  Amendment,  and 
authorizing  Its  execution. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  modify 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  signed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  on  August  4,  1955,  as  amended  by  the 
agreement  signed  on  June  11,  1960. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  materials  of  Interest  in  connection 
with  defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
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peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Including, 
among  other  materl&le.  Ilnalted  amounts  of 
special  nuclear  materials,  namely  U-335. 
U-339,  and  plutonlum.  Its  Immediate  pur- 
pose is  to  permit  the  Greek  Government  to 
obtain  plutonlum  In  sufllcient  quantities  to 
assure  a  plutonlum- beryllium  neutron 
source  for  use  with  the  Greek  research  re- 
actor. Ttire  provisions  of  the  amendment 
are  similar  In  scope  to  those  contained  In  a 
number  of  previously  negotiated  agreements 
which  are  preoently  In  force. 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  when 
the  two  Governments  have  exchanged  notl* 
ficatlons  that  their  respective  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements  have  been 
fulfilled. 

Sincerely  yours. 
I  GlxnhT.  Skabokg. 

!  Chairman. 


STANDBY  PUBLIC  WORKS  ACT 
OF  19«2 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
3  I  spoke  In  the  Senate  on  the  method 
of  financing  $2  billion  of  additional  pub- 
lic works  s(>endlng  provided  In  section 
10(b)  of  the  Standby  Public  Works  Act 
of  1962  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  its  effect  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
security  for  its  bonds.  I  pointed  out  that 
more  than  $1  billion  of  those  bonds  are 
owned  by  U.S.  investors.  I  said  that  I 
would  report  to  the  Senate  the  resp>onses 
to  my  letters  to  Secretary  Dillon  and 
Secretary  Rusk  on  this  subject,  for  I  did 
not  believe  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Department  of  State  had 
been  aware  of  the  suggestion  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  $2  billion  for 
public  works  could  be  transferred  from 
the  authority  for  payment  of  the  U.S. 
subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  World 
Bank. 

Last  Monday.  May  14, 1  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  reply  I  had 
received  from  Secretary  Dillon,  which 
appears  on  page  8303  of  the  Record. 
Later  that  day,  I  received  a  reply  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Dutton.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  or  State. 
Washington,  May  11.  1962. 
The  Honorable  John  Shekman  Coopek, 
U  S    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  April  28.  1962.  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  the  financing  method 
proposed  In  Senate  bill  S.  2965. 

We  have  studied  the  questions  you  raised, 
and  feel  that  serious  problems  might  arise 
If  authorization  were  granted  to  transfer  to 
other  agencies  any  of  the  borrowing  author- 
ity presently  available  to  finance  payment  of 
the  balance  of  the  US.  subscription  to  the 
IBRD  In  selling  Its  securities  to  private 
citizens,  the  bank's  prospectuses  warranted 
that  •••  •  •  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
')f  the  United  States  Is  authorized,  without 
any  requirement  of  further  congressional 
appropriation,  to  pay  the  t5.715  million  un- 
paid portion  of  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States.  •  •  •••  Representatives  of  the 
IBRD  have  advised  us  that  enactment  of  S 
2965  might  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  faith 
with  bondholders  who  may  have  made  their 


Investment  In  reliance  on  this  information, 
and  might  make  It  dlfflcult  for  the  Bank  to 
sell  Its  obligations  In  the  future. 

We  have  been  informed,  however,  that 
steps  are  now  underway  to  amend  8.  294A 
so  as  to  avoid  this  problem. 

You  further  asked  whether  the  $5,715  mil- 
lion can  correctly  be  called  an  unobligated 
balance.  The  Department  t>eUeves  that  It  Is 
"unobligated"  In  the  sense  that  the  contin- 
gency for  which  It  was  provided  has  not  oc- 
curred, and  unless  and  until  it  occurs  there 
is  no  requirement  for  the  future  payment  of 
money.  On  the  other  hand.  It  clearly  repre- 
sents a  contingent  liability  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  that  sense  It  couid  be  called 
obligated. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  O    EHttton. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  IS  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  In  touch  with 
representatives  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment on  this  point.  Mr.  Dutton  reports 
their  opinion  that  enactment  of  S.  2965 
mi$,'ht  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  faith 
with  bondholders,  and  that  It  might 
make  it  difficult  for  the  Bank  to  sell  its 
obligations  in  the  future. 

Secretary  Dutton  also  says  that  the 
$5,715  million  which  the  committee  re- 
port on  S.  2965  refers  to  as  an  unob- 
ligated balance,  "clearly  represents  a 
contingent  liability  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  that  sense  it  could  be  called  ob- 
ligated." 

Mr.  President,  when  the  standby  pub- 
lic works  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
3  weeks  ago.  I  addressed  letters  the  next 
day.  April  26,  to  the  four  Federal 
agencies  specified  as  a  source  of  funds  by 
section  Idbi,  the  financing  provision  of 
S.  2965.  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply 
from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  which  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
bill,  although  the  Agency  must  be  aware 
that  the  bill  was  scheduled  to  be  called 
up  immediately  after  the  literacy  test 
debate. 

However,  I  did  receive  today  replies 
from  Mr.  Joseph  P.  McMurray,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
retrarding  the  effect  of  this  public  works 
financing  proposal  on  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks,  and  on  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  I  had 
received  earlier  a  very  prompt  reply  from 
Mr.  Earl  Cocke.  Sr  .  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
A  number  of  Senators  have  expressed 
keen  interest  in  the  financing  provision 
of  S.  2965.  They  have  pointed  out  that 
the  agencies  concerned  did  not  testify, 
and  that  their  views  were  unknown  when 
the  Public  Works  Committee  specified 
the  use  of  their  funds  in  reporting  the 
bill. 

My  questions  to  these  agencies  were 
designed  to  obtain  basic  facts  and  I  did 
not  ask  their  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
merits  of  the  proposal.  But  because  the 
official  responses  of  these  agencies  may 
contain  information  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

U.S    Skmats. 
SxLxcT  CoMMrrm  OM 

SSfAIX    BUSIMBSS, 

April  If.   1H2. 
Hon.  Joseph   P.  McMuaaAT, 

Chairman.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Mr  McMtnuiAT:  Senate  bUl  2906, 
known  as  the  Standby  Public  Works  Act 
of  1962,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  yester- 
day  by  the  Public  Works  Commltt**.  of 
which  I  am  a  member  Section  10(b)  ot  the 
bill  as  reported  would  authorise  the  Prt't- 
dent.  an  agency  or  officer  specified  by  him, 
and  those  delegated  in  turn,  to  caua*  to  be 
transferred  to  a  new  public  works  agency  or 
any  other  agency,  "the  unobligated  balances 
of  authorizations  to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts  available  for  purchase  of  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Federal  home  loam  bftnks." 

Since  such  a  transfer  would  affect  the 
funds  otherwise  available  to  your  agency, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  following  queetlons: 

i  What  Is  the  statutory  authority  for 
purchasing  with  public  debt  receipts  the 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks? 

(a)  What  are  the  statutory  purposes  of 
this  authority,  and  how  was  It  Intended  by 
Congress  to  be  used? 

(b)  How  much  money  are  the  Federal 
h  ime  loan  banks  authorized  to  borrow  from 
the  Trciiaury  for  these  purposes? 

1  CI  Is  this  authority  a  necessary  part  of 
the  basic  purposes  or  operations  of  the  Fed- 
er.il  home  hjan  banks? 

(d)  Under  what  conditions  are  the  Fed- 
er.il  home  loan  banks  authorized  to  tx>rrow 
these  funds  from  the  Treasury?  Is  the 
Treasury  directed  to  make  the  loans  to  the 
Federal  home  loan  t>anks  under  those  con- 
ditions, nr  are  the  loans  made  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Treasury? 

2  Extent  of  use  uf  the  Treasury  borrow- 
ing authority  by  the  Federal  home  loan 
binks 

I  at  To  what  extent  has  this  authority 
been  used  In  tlie  past,  and  what  were  the 
o<"r.tsions  of  Its  largest  use? 

lb)  If  this  authority,  since  It  was  first 
gr.mted  by  the  Congress,  has  been  Increased 
In  amount  or  broadened  In  Its  purposes,  or 
has  been  decreiised  In  amount  or  limited  In 
Its  purp<i«ea.  what  were  the  reasons  for  these 
changt'8? 

\C)  To  what  extent  is  this  authority  being 
used  ndw'' 

(d)  To  what  extent  Is  this  authority 
likely   to  be  needed   In   the  future? 

lei  When  would  "ts  full  use  possibly  be 
required  ' 

if)  Even  when  the  authority  to  borrow 
funds  Irum  the  Treasury  Is  not  exercised  or 
fully  used.  d»>es  the  existence  of  this  au- 
thority btlM  serve  a  useful  purpose  against 
CDntuigencies.  or  contribute  to  the  financial 
stability  and  security  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  b.tnks;' 

3  Effect  of  withdrawn  up  to  $1  billion 
from  the  Treasury  borrowing  authority  avail- 
able I,)  the  Federal  home  loan  banks. 

(ill  H<jw  would  such  a  withdrawal  during 
a  minor  ur  severe  recession  afTect  the  opera- 
tion and  the  financial  condition  of  the  Fed- 
er.i!  hon.r  loan  banks' 

(bi  Would  such  a  withdrawal  Impair  the 
credit  of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks? 

ic(  If  It  were  not  replaced  by  appropria- 
tions, or  the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral ho:ne  loan  banks  were  not  Increased 
by  Congnss  or  otherwise  restored,  what 
adver-e  elTectB.  If  any,  could  result  from 
such   a  withdrawal? 

Id)  If  It  were  to  be  restored,  would  there 
be  any  need  to  do  so  sooner  than  In  27 
months? 
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You  may  wish  to  comment  also  on  the 
general  reasons  for  the  eodstence  of  large 
unobligated  balances  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks'  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury.  For  example,  does  this  result  from 
lavorable  economic  conditions,  or  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
bmks?  From  administrative  practices,  or 
the  use  of  alternate  sources  of  funding? 
From  limitations  Imposed  by  appropriations 
acts  or  reports,  or  by  budgeting  policy? 

While  It  nov.  appears  that  S.  2965  may 
not  be  called  up  In  the  Senate  In  the  next 
week.  It  could  come  up  at  any  time  and  very 
quickly.  I  want  to  be  able  to  study  this 
and  other  information  related  to  the  bill 
before  the  debate.  Therefore,  I  hope  you 
will  send  me  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
a  complete  answer  cannot  be  prepared 
quickly.  I  would  like  to  have  a  memorandum 
on  the  first  question  2(f)  and  3(a)  mean- 
while. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  reported, 
and  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
subject 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bakk  Board. 

Washington.  DC.  May  15.  1962. 
Hon  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
U  S  Senate,  . 

Washington,  D  C  ' 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Cooria:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  raised  In  your  letter 
of  April  26  concerning  Senate  bill  2965.  The 
questions  raised  In  your  letter  are  answered 
seriatim. 

1  Section  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  as  amended.  12  U3.C  1431(1)  rep- 
resents the  grant  of  legislative  authority  to 
the  Treasury  to  purchase  and  hold  up  to 
tl  billion  In  obligations  Issued  under  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  Sec- 
tion 11(1)  was  added  to  the  Federal  Home 
Ix^an  Bank  Act  by  section  4  of  Public  Law  576, 
8l8t  Congress.  2d  session,  approved  June  29. 
1950;  64  Stat  .  257 

(ai  The  statutory  purposes  of  this  author- 
ity and  Its  Intended  use  are  most  succinctly 
fxpressed  at  page  4  In  Senate  Report  No  1536 
of  the  8ist  Congress.  2d  session,  accompany- 
ing HR  6743.  as  follows: 

•  Section  1  of  H.R  6743  should  also  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  purchase  Federal  home  loan  bank 
obligations  up  to  a  total  of  $1  billion  out- 
.•^tandlng  at  any  one  time.  This  section  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  Government  support  to  the 
Federal  home-loan  banks  In  supplying  the 
credit  needs  of  their  members  In  any  possible 
future  emergency  In  which  the  banks  could 
not  obtain  sufficient  funds  In  the  private 
money  market  Under  economic  conditions 
such  as  those  existing  at  present,  the  banks 
do  not  need  this  Treasury  support  nor  is  any 
emergency  now  foreseen  when  It  may  be 
needed.  In  addition.  It  Is  l>elleved  that  the 
very  existence  of  this  Government  support 
would,  under  less  favorable  economic  con- 
ditions, tend  to  stabilize  the  Federal  home 
loan  bank  system  even  though  the  support 
Is  not  actually  used." 

(b)  The  authorization  as  noted  Is  for  up 
to  ti  billion  outstanding  at  any  point  In 
time. 

(cl  This  authority  Is  regarded  as  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  debt  Issuing  authority  of 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  buyers  of  Federal  home  loan  bank 
obligations  look  to  beyond  the  assets  of  the 
banks  and  their  ability  to  raise  funds  from 
their  own  resources,  the  authority  In  section 
11 1 1)  provides  further  reassurance.  The 
existence  of  the  authority  Is  regarded  as  sup- 
p<jrt  for  the  bank  system  which  would  tend 
to  render  actual  need  for  support  unneces- 
sary. (Cf.  H.  Rept.  No.  1640,  81st  Cong 
2d  sees  ,  p.  4.) 


(d)  The  authority  as  1(a)  Indicates  was 
granted  for  emergency  purp>oses  when  funds 
might  not  be  available  from  the  market. 
Purchases  of  any  obligations  under  this  au- 
thority are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  a  rate  of  return  to  be 
determined  by  him  as  provided  In  the  last 
sentence  of  section  11(1). 

2.  (a)  The  authority  has  not  been  used. 

(b)  The  authority  has  not  been  amended 
since   Its  enactment   In    1950. 

(c)  It  Is  not  being  used  now. 

(d)  It  is  not  possible  to  sjjeclfy  the  extent 
to  which  the  authority  might  be  needed  in 
the  future  except  to  say  that  if  an  emergency 
occurred  the  authority  might  be  needed  to 
its    fullest    extent. 

(e)  Full  use  of  the  authority  might  be 
needed  In  a  severe  decline  In  economic  ac- 
tivity which  created  disorder  In  the  money 
and  capital  markets. 

(f)  The  existence  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided for  In  section  11  li)  has.  to  a  degree, 
a  psychological  effect  In  connection  with  the 
sale  of  consolidated  Federal  home  loan  bank 
bonds  In  the  private  money  market.  In  the 
offering  for  sale  of  such  bonds,  the  prospec- 
tus will  set  forth  In  addition  to  the  combined 
p.ssets  of  the  respective  Federal  home  loan 
banks,  a  statement  that  under  section  11(1) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  purchase  obliga- 
tions of  the  banks  up  to  $1  billion.  It  is 
our  view  that  such  reference  In  the  prospec- 
tus may  add  to  the  marketability  of  such 
obligations. 

3.  (a)  In  a  minor  recession  there  would  be 
no  m.-iterlal  effect.  In  a  severe  recession,  the 
possibility  of  the  disruption  of  the  money 
and  capital  markets,  though  remote,  is  con- 
ceivable. The  absence  of  the  borrowing  au- 
thority might  place  bank  system  obligations, 
under  such  circumstances.  In  a  much  less 
preferred  position  than  would  exist  otherwise 
and  could  seriously  reduce  the  marketability 
of  system  obligations.  Also,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  not  then  be  able  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  referred  to  In  Ka)  and 
lie)    above. 

lb)  In  our  opinion  It  would  not.  though 
It  might  redu'-e  the  clearly  favored  position 
held  by  bank  system  securities  to  some  de- 
gree. There  Is  a  much  more  remote  prob- 
ability that  some  observers  might,  since  the 
authority  has  been  of  some  duration,  regard 
extended  withdrawal  as  a  major  change  in 
Government    attitude. 

(c)  Except  for  the  points,  made  In  3(a) 
and  3(b).  we  can  see  no  other  effects. 

(d)  The  more  quickly  the  authority  were 
restored,  even  though  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  authority  Is  ordinarily  only  of  symbolic 
value,  the  smaller  the  llkellh(X)d  that  er- 
roneous Interpretations  might  be  placed  on 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  Confidence  is  an 
Important  element  in  the  operation  of  any 
financial  system.  Removal  of  an  clement  on 
which  confidence  has  been  based,  even 
though  logic  may  argue  against  the  con- 
tinued relevance  of  tlie  element,  could  in- 
duce Irrational  responses  in  some  quarters. 
We  would,  therefore,  prefer  the  shortest  pos- 
sible period  between  withdrawal  and  restora- 
tion. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  time 
period  of  27  months  does  not  apply  to  the 
restoration  of  the  unobligated  authority. 
As  section  10(b)  reads,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  preclude  the  Congress  from  re- 
storing the  funds  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Assuming  that  Congress  was  not  in  session 
when  the  funds  were  transferred  to  the  pub- 
lic works  program,  this  might  mean  a  delay 
from  3  to  6  months. 

The  major  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
large  unobligated  balances  In  the  authority 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  bank  system  ob- 
ligations rest  on  the  relative  economic 
stability  since  the  enactment  of  the  au- 
thority;   the   high   order   of   performance   of 


the  money  and  capital  markets,  reflecting 
to  an  Important  degree  skillful  monetary 
management;  and  the  probity  and  soundness 
of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  system. 
Other  than  the  specified  criteria  underlying 
the  authority,  no  barrier  has  been  Imposed 
upon  Its  use. 

We  hope  that  you  find  our  reply  ftilly  re- 
sponsive.    If  you  have  any  other  questions, 
plctse  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely. 

JosFPH  P.  McMttkrat, 

Chairman. 

Ann.  26.  1962. 

T'  n.  V/i'T.i.M.i   H.  Husband, 
Grrrrl     Manager.     Federal     Savings     and 
Lo-n     Insurance     Corporation.     Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Husband:  Senate  bill  2965,  known 
as   the   Standby  Public  Works  Act  of   1962, 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the 
Public   Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.     Section    10(b)    of  the  bill   as  re- 
ported   would    authorize    the    President,    an 
agency  or  ofltlcer  specified  by  him.  and  those 
delegated    In    turn,   to    "cause    to   be    trans- 
ferred" to  a  new  public  works  agency  or  any 
other   agency   "the   unobligated   balances   of 
authorizations   to  expend  from   public  debt 
receipts   available   for   loans  to  the   Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation." 

Since  such  a  transfer  would  affect  the 
funds  otherwise  available  to  your  agency,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  Is  the  statutory  authority  for 
loans  to  the  PSLIC  from  public  debt  receipts? 

(a)  What  are  the  statutory  purposes  of 
this  authority,  and  how  was  it  Intended  by 
Congress  to  be  used? 

(b)  How  much  money  is  the  PSLIC  au- 
thorized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  for 
these  purposes? 

(c)  Is  this  authority  a  necessary  part  of 
the  basic  purposes  or  operations  of  the 
FSLIC? 

(d)  Under  what  conditions  Is  the  PSLIC 
authorized  to  borrow  these  funds  from  the 
Treasury?  Is  the  Treasury  directed  to  make 
the  loans  to  FSLIC  under  those  conditions,  or 
are  the  loans  made  at  the  dlEcretion  of  the 
Treasury? 

2.  Extent  of  use  of  the  authority  for  loans 
to  the  FSLIC  from  public  debt  receipts. 

( a )  To  what  extent  has  this  authority  been 
ured  in  the  past,  and  what  were  the  occasions 
of  its  largest  use? 

(b)  If  this  authority,  since  It  was  first 
granted  by  the  Congress,  has  been  Increased 
in  amount  or  broadened  in  its  purposes,  or 
has  been  decreased  in  amount  or  limited  in 
its  purposes,  what  were  the  reasons  for 
these  changes? 

(c)  To  what  extent  is  this  authority  bsing 
used  now? 

(d)  To  what  extent  is  this  authority  like- 
ly to  be  needed  in  the  future? 

(e)  When  would  its  full  use  possibly  be 
required? 

(f)  Even  when  the  authority  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Treasury  Is  not  exercised  or 
fully  used,  does  the  existence  of  this  au- 
thority still  serve  a  useful  purpose  against 
contingencies,  or  contribute  to  the  financial 
stability  and  security  of  the  PSLIC? 

3.  Effect  of  withdrawing  up  to  $750  mil- 
lion from  the  loan  funds  available  to  the 
PSLIC  from  public  debt  receipts. 

(a)  How  would  such  a  withdrawal  dur- 
ing a  minor  or  severe  recession  affect  the 
operations  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
PSLIC? 

(b)  Would  such  a  withdrawal  impair  the 
credit  of  the  PSLIC? 

(c)  If  It  were  not  replaced  by  appropria- 
tions, or  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
PSLIC  were  not  increased  by  Congress  or 
otherwise  restored,  what  adverse  effects.  If 
any.  could  result  from  such  a  withdrawal? 
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(d)  K  It  were  to  be  restored,  would  there 
be  any  need  to  do  to  sooner  than  In  27 
monthaf 

Tou  may  wlah  to  comment  alao  on  the 
general  reaaons  for  the  eziatenoe  of  large 
unobligated  balanoee  of  FSLIC  authority  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury.  For  example, 
does  this  result  from  favorable  economic 
conditions,  or  the  successful  operation  of 
the  FSLIC?  Prom  administrative  practices, 
or  the  use  of  alternate  sources  of  funding? 
From  UmlUtlons  Imposed  by  appropriations 
acts   or   reports,   or   by   budgeting   policy? 

While  It  now  appears  that  S.  2965  may  not 
be  called  up  In  the  Senate  In  the  next 
week.  It  could  come  up  at  any  time  and  very 
quickly.  I  want  to  be  able  to  study  this 
and  other  information  related  to  the  bill 
before  the  debate.  Therefore.  I  hope  you 
win  send  me  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
a  complete  answer  cannot  be  prepared 
quickly.  I  would  like  to  have  a  memoran- 
dxmi  on  the  flrst  question,  2(f)  and  3{&y' 
meanwhile. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  reported, 
and  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

John  Shexman  Coopxa. 


Pkokkal  Savings  aki>  Loan  Insub- 
Aircs       CoapoKATioN.       Fcdekax. 
1  Horn  LoAjr  Baivk  Boakd. 

Waahlngton.  DC.  April  26.  1962 
Hon   JoRif  Srekman  Coopxa, 
U  S  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DvAB  Skm/ctob  Coopm;  Since  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is  the  administrative 
head  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Ins\ir- 
ance  Corporation,  I  am  referring  your  letter 
of  April  28.  1982.  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  I  am  sure  your  communication  will 
be  given  prompt  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H  Hxtsbavd, 
I  General  Manager 


PcoEXAL  Home  Loan  Bank  Bo.tso, 

Washington.  DjC  .  May  15,  1962. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Coopex, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAS  Sknatob  Cooper:  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  considered  the  ques- 
tions posed  In  your  letter  of  April  28  to  the 
Oeneral  Manager  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  has  ap- 
proved this  response.  For  convenience,  our 
answers  are  set  forth  in  the  order  in  which 
the  Inquiries  are  presented  in  your 
communication : 

1.  The  statutory  authority  for  loans  to  the 
FSLIC  from  public  debt  receipts  is  estAb- 
Uahed  by  section  402(1)  of  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended. 

(a)  The  statutory  purposes  of  the  author- 
ity and  the  intent  of  the  Congress  are  In- 
dicated by  the  language  of  the  statute  ItseU. 
First,  It  would  appear  that  the  Congress 
wished  to  bolster  confidence  in  the  liisur- 
ance  program  and  to  underwrite  the  Corpor- 
ation's liabilities,  and,  second,  there  was 
apparent  Intent  to  keep  the  Corporation  out 
of  the  money  market  by  substituting  this 
authority  for  its  original  right  to  borrow 
privately.  Indeed,  the  statute  Itself  declarew 
th.it  •••  •  •  the  CorpcMration  hereafter  shall 
ni't  exercise  its  borrowing  power  •  •  •  fur 
the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  from  any 
other  source." 

ibi  The  FSLIC  Is  authorized  to  borrow  an 
amount  "not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$750   million  outstanding  at  any  one  time  " 

(C)  Such  authority  is  believed  to  be  a  vital 
and  necessary  part  of  the  basic  purposes  or 
operations   of    the   FSLIC. 

(d)  The  Treasury  is  directed  to  make  the 
loans,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  provi- 


sion of  the  law.  "The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  loan  to  the  Corporation  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  Qxed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Secretary,  such  funds  aa  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  are  from  time  to  time  required  for 
insurance  purposes." 

2.  Use  of  the  authority  for  loans  to  the 
FSLIC  from  public  debt  receipts. 

(a)  The  authority  has  never  been  used  In 
the  past. 

(b)  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
amount  of  the  authorized  borrowing  since 
the    authority  was   first   granted. 

(c)  There  is  no  current  use  of  the  borrow- 
ing authority. 

(d)  The  need  to  make  use  of  the  borrow- 
ing authority  In  the  future  Is  most  dllBcult 
to  appraise.  Indeed,  we  may  be  confronted 
with  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
very  existence  of  the  authority  bolsters  pub- 
lic confidence  and  minimizes  the  need  for 
such  borrowing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
elimination  of  the  authority  could  weaken 
this  all-Important  element  of  public  confi- 
dence and  create  resulting  problem*  which 
c5uld  bring  about  a  need  for  borrowing. 

(ei  We  believe  the  preceding  response 
Is  applicable  to  this  question 

(f)  As  indicated  under  (d).  the  existence 
of  the  authority  stlU  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose tiecause  It  does  contribute  to  the  fi- 
nancial stability  and  security  of  the  FSLIC 

3.  Effect  of  withdrawing  up  lo  1750  mllllun 
fr<jm  the  loan  funds  available  to  the  FSLIC 
from  public  debt  receipts 

iai  B.ised  upon  past  experience  we  do  not 
anticipate  use  of  the  borrowing  authority 
to  meet  condition*  created  by  minor  reces- 
sions. In  the  event  of  a  severe  recession  the 
existence  of  the  borrowing  authority  would 
bolster  public  confidence  and.  as  indicated 
above,  deter  Its  i>osslbIe  actual  use. 

(b)  Since  the  FSLIC  cannot  now  borrow 
from  private  sources,  there  of  course  could 
not  be  any  Impairment  of  Its  credit. 

(c)  The  adverse  effects  of  withdrawal  or 
diminution  of  the  borrowing  authority  are 
likely  indicated  by  our  responses  to  2(d) 
and  2 ( f  I . 

(d)  We  believe  this  question  is  answered 
by   the  other  resixjnses. 

We  &re  also  glad  to  give  you  our  general 
comments  bearlnjt  mainly  upon  the  existence 
of  the  large  unobligated  balance  Probably 
this  has  l)een  caused  In  part  by  sound  ad- 
ministration, but.  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
by    favorable   economic   conditions. 

No  one  can  predict  the  contingencies  of 
the  future.  Assuming  that  the  funds  were 
employed  for  some  brief  period  and  Congress 
restored  the  Corporation  s  borrowing  author- 
ity promptly,  we  could  see  only  the  remotest 
possibility  of  diaiculty.  Nevertheless,  the 
intent  of  Congre;is  might  be  mLslnterpreted 
unless  there  wen;  clear,  explicit  affirmation 
by  C-ongress  of  the  continued  support  of  the 
insurance  program. 

I    trust    that   the   above   observations   will 

give  assistance  in  your  study  of  S   2985.  and. 

naturally,    I    will    be    happy    to   furnish    any 

additional  Inf'irmatlon  that  you  m.iy  desire. 

Sincerely  y  jurs. 

Joseph  P   McMuerat. 

Chairman 


April  26.  19C2 
Hon    Erle  Cocke.  Sr  . 

Chairman.    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Cor- 
poration, Nat  urial  Press  Dutldtng,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 
Dear    Mr      Churman      Senate     bill    2965. 
knu-*ri   as   the  St.vndby   Public  Works   Act  of 
1962.    was   reported    to    the    Senate    yesterd;iy 
by    the   Public   Works   Committee,   of   which 
I  am  a  member     Section  lOib)  of  the  bill  as 
reported   would   uuthon/e   the  President,  an 
agency  or  ufD.'er  specified  by  him.  and  those 


delegated  in  turn,  to  "cause  to  be  trans- 
ferred'" to  a  new  public  works  agency  or  any 
other  agency  "the  unobligated  balances  of 
authorizations  to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts  available  for  loans  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation." 

Since  such  a  transfer  wotild  affect  the 
funds  otherwise  available  to  your  agency,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  follow-lng  questions: 

1.  What  Is  the  statutory  authority  for 
loans  to  the  FDIC  from  public  debt  receipts? 

(a)  What  are  the  statutory  purpoees  of 
this  authority,  and  how  was  it  Intended  by 
Congress  to  be  used? 

(b)  How  much  money  Is  the  FDIC  author- 
ized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  for  these 
purpHJSos? 

(c)  Is  this  authority  a  necessary  part  of 
the  basic  purposes  or  operations  of  the  FDIC? 

(d)  Under  what  conditions  Is  the  FDIC 
authorized  to  borrow  these  funds  from  the 
Tre.isury?  Is  the  Treasury  directed  to  make 
loans  to  FDIC  under  those  conditions,  or  are 
the  loans  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Treasury? 

2  Elxient  of  use  of  the  authority  for  loans 
to  the  FDIC  from  public  debt  receipts 

(a)  To  what  extent  has  this  authority 
bocn  used  in  the  past,  and  what  were  the 
c-ccislons  of  Its  largest  use? 

(bl  If  this  authority,  since  it  was  first 
gr.mted  by  th«  Congress,  has  tjeen  Increased 
la  amount  or  broadened  Its  its  purpoees,  or 
h;i.s  been  decreased  In  amount  or  limited  In 
Its  purposes,  what  were  the  reasons  for  these 
changes? 

(c)  To  what  extent  Is  this  authority  being 
uspd  now' 

I  d  I  To  what  extent  Is  this  authority  likely 
tu  be  needed  In  the  future? 

(c)  When  would  Its  full  use  possibly  be 
required? 

if)  Even  when  the  autl^orlty  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Treasury  is  not  exercised  or 
fully  used,  does  the  existence  of  this  author- 
ity still  serve  a  useful  purpose  against  con- 
Ungencies.  or  contribute  to  the  financial 
st.iblUty  and  security  of  the  FDIC? 

3.  Effect  of  withdrawing  up  to  $3  billion 
from  the  loan  funds  available  to  the  FDIC 
from  public  debt  receipts. 

(a)  How  would  such  a  withdrawal  during 
a  minor  or  severe  recession  affect  the  opera- 
tions and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
FDIC? 

(b)  Would  such  a  withdrawal  Impair  the 
credit  of  the  FDIC? 

(c)  If  it  were  ru>t  replaced  by  appropria- 
tions, or  the  tx>rrowlng  authority  of  the 
FDIC  were  not  increased  by  Congrese  or 
otherwise  restored,  what  adverse  effects,  if 
any,   could   result  from  such   a  withdrawal? 

(d)  If  it  were  to  be  restored,  would  there 
be  any  need  to  do  so  sooner  than  In  27 
months? 

You  may  wish  to  comment  also  on  the 
general  reasons  for  the  existence  of  large 
unobligated  balances  of  FDIC  authority  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  For  example,  does 
this  result  from  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions, or  the  successful  operation  of  K>IC? 
From  administrative  practices,  or  the  tise  of 
alternate  sources  of  funding?  From  llmlta- 
tl  in.s  lni{X)8ed  by  ppproprlatlons  acts  or  re- 
ports,  or   by   budgeting   policy' 

While  It  now  appears  that  S  2988  may  not 
be  called  up  In  the  Senate  In  the  ne«t  week, 
It  could  come  up  at  any  time  and  very 
quickly  I  want  to  be  able  to  study  this 
and  other  information  related  to  the  bill 
before  the  debate  Therefore,  I  hope  you  will 
send  me  a  reply  as  soon  as  poastble.  If  a 
complete  answer  cannot  be  prepared  quickly, 
I  would  like  to  have  a  memorandum  on  the 
flrst  question,  2(f)  and  3(a)  meanwhile. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  reported  and 
thank  y<»u  for  your  attention  to  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

John  Sherman  Coof 
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Pxdckal   Deposit    Insckancx 

Corpokation, 
Washington.   April  27,  1962. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooi*kr, 
V  S  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  In  your  letter  of 
April  28,  1982,  relating  U)  section  10(b)  of 
Senate  bill  2985,  known  as  the  Stcmdby 
Public  Works  Act  of  198'J,  you  ask  certain 
questions,  which  are  set  forth  below  and 
numbered  as  in  your  letter  with  our  an- 
swers. 

"1.  What  ia  the  statutory  authority  for 
loans  to  the  FDIC  fiom  public  debt 
recelpU?- 

Answcr:  "Section  14  o:f  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1824) 
provides:  'The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  loan  to  the  Corporation  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Corporation  and  the 
Secretary,  such  funds  as  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
are  from  time  to  time  required  for  insurance 
purposes,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $3 
billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time: 
Provided.  That  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
charged  In  connection  w:th  any  loan  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  current  average  late  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  and  noninarketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  making  of  such 
loan  For  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public- 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any  securities  hereafter  Isiued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Llt)erty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  inclode  such  loans. 
Any  such  loan  shall  be  us^d  by  the  Corpora- 
tion solely  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  with 
respect  to  such  Insurance.  AH  loans  and 
repayments  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  aa  public-debt  tian.sactlons  of  the 
United  SUtes"." 

"(a)    What  are   the  staiutory  purposes  of 
«-     this  authority,  and  how  was  It  Intended  by 
Congress  to  be  used?  ' 

Answer:  "Aa  stated  In  the  next  to  last 
sentence  of  the  alxDve-quoted  section  14. 
"Any  such  loan  shall  be  us ?d  by  the  Corpora- 
tion solely  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  with 
respect  to  such  insurance'  " 

"(b)  How  much  money  U  the  FDIC  author- 
ized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  for  these 
purposes?" 

Answer:   "Three  billion  dollars." 

"(c)  Is  this  authority  t  necessary  part  nf 
the  basic  purpoees  or  operations  of  the 
FDIC^ 

Answer:  "This  authority  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary one  to  supply  the  Corporation  with  im- 
mediate borrowing  power  at  any  time  when 
the  Deposit  Insurance  Fund,  which  at  the 
end  of  1981  was  $2,354  million,  becomes 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  Corporation's  Insur- 
ance  reeponslblUtles" 

"(d)  Under  what  conditions  Is  the  FDIC 
authorized  to  borrow  these  funds  from  the 
Treasury?  Is  the  Treasury  directed  to  make 
the  loans  to  FDIC  under  those  conditions, 
or  are  the  loans  m.^de  ai  the  discretion  of 
the  Treasury?" 

Answer  "Under  the  abDre-quoted  section 
14.  when  in  the  Judftmer  t  of  the  Board  of 
D:rector8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corjxjratlon  funds  are  required  for  Insvirance 
purposes  the  Corporatlor  is  authorized  to 
borrow  such  funds  up  to  the  statutory  limit 
of  (3  billion  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  directed  to  loan  s\ich  funds  on  such 
terms  as  are  fixed  by  the  Corporation  and 
the  Secretary  " 

"2  Elxtent  of  use  of  the  authority  for  loans 
to  the  FDIC  from  public  debt  receipts. 


"(a)  To  what  extent  ha*  this  auth(»lty 
been  used  in  the  past,  and  ^^at  were  the 
occasions  of  Its  largest  use?" 

Answer:  "This  authority  has  never  been 
used." 

"(b)  If  thU  authority,  since  It  was  first 
granted  by  the  Congress,  has  been  Increased 
in  amount  or  broadened  In  its  purposes,  or 
has  been  decreased  In  amount  or  limited  in 
its  purposes,  what  were  the  reasons  for  these 
changes?" 

Answer:  "This  borrowing  authority  was 
provided  originally  in  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  in  an  amount  aggregating  not  more 
than  three  times  the  Corporation's  capital 
($289,299,558.99)  or  $887,898,670.97  (subsec. 
(o)  of  sec.  12B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
as  amended).  In  1935  this  authority  was 
Increased  to  an  amount  aggregating  not 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  received 
by  the  Corporation  in  payment  of  its  capital 
stock  and  in  payment  of  the  assessments 
upon  insured  banks  for  the  year  1936  ($35, 
557,817.87)  resulting  In  a  borrowing  author- 
ity of  $974,572,123.98.  In  1947  the  borrowing 
authority  was  Increased  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $3  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  The  committee  reports  on  the  In- 
crease to  $3  billion  did  not  expressly  state 
the  reason  for  the  increase.  Statements  by 
Mr.  Maple  T.  Harl,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Corporation,  at  the  Senate  and  House  hear- 
ings on  the  1947  legislation  are  attached. 
However,  the  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  (H.  Rept.  No.  1076, 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  3)  showed  the  ratio 
of  the  capital,  surplus  and  borrowing  power 
of  the  Corporation  to  total  deposits  for  the 
years  1934  to  1948  with  a  decline  from  3.18 
to  1.37  percent.  The  Increase  of  the  bor- 
rowing authority  to  $3  billion  increased  such 
ratio  to  2.73  percent  of  total  deposits  as  of 
the  end  of  1946.  The  same  act  that  pro- 
vided for  the  Increase  In  borrowing  author- 
ity, provided  for  the  retirement  of  capital 
stock  of  approximately  $289  million  from 
income  of  the  Corporation  so  long  as  the 
capital  funds  of  the  Corporation  were  not 
reduced  below  $1  billion.  The  capital  stock 
was  fully  retired  by  payments  into  the  Treas- 
ury In  1947  and  1948.  By  legislation  in  1950 
Congress  directed  the  payment  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Interest  in  the  amount  of  $80.8 
million  to  the  United  States  Treasury  on 
the  capital  stock  advances." 

"(c)  To  what  extent  Is  this  authority  be- 
ing used  now?" 

Answer:  "This  authority  has  never  been 
used." 

"(d)  To  what  extent  is  this  authority  likely 
to  be  needed   In  the  future?" 

Answer :  "The  extent  to  which  this  author- 
ity Is  likely  to  be  needed  In  the  future  Is 
unpredictable  and  dependent  upon  the  sever- 
ity and  extent  of  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions which  might  arise.  The  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  In  the  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Corporation  for  year 
ended  June  30.  1961.  In  his  opinion  of  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Corporation  said,  "We 
cannot  express  an  opinion  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  deposit  Insurance  fund  to  meet  fu- 
ture losses  because  the  amount  that  may  be 
needed  is  dependent  on  future  economic 
conditions'."  Prior  GAO  audit  reports  ex- 
press like  opinions. 

"(e)  When  would  Its  full  use  possibly  be 
required?" 

Answer :  "The  full  use  of  the  Corporation's 
borrowing  authority  will  be  required  only  in 
the  event  of  a  recurrence  of  conditions  com- 
parable to  the  more  severe  financial  crises 
of  the  past  (see  further  discussion  In  answer 
3a  below)." 

"(f)  Even  when  the  authority  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Treasury  Is  not  exercised  or 
fully  used,  does  the  existence  of  this  author- 
ity still  serve  a  useful  purpose  against  con- 
tingencies, or  contribute  to  the  financial  sta- 
bility and  security  of  the  FDIC?" 


Answer:  "The  existence  of  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  borrow  funds  from  the  Treastiry 
serves  a  useful  purpose  against  contingen- 
cies and  contributes  to  the  financial  stability 
and  security  of  the  Corporation  and  to  the 
public  confidence  In  the  banking  system. 
The  dep>06lt  Insurance  fund  of  tlie  Cor- 
poration, which  was  $2,354  million  on  De- 
cember 31,  1981,  amounted  to  0.84  percent 
of  total  deposits  In  Insured  banks  on  that 
date.  The  $3  billion  borrowing  authority 
of  the  Corporation  when  added  to  the  de- 
posit instirance  fund  Increases  the  percent- 
age of  potential  funds  available  for  pro- 
tection of  depositors  ( up  to  the  maximum  of 
$10,000  for  each  depositor)  to  approximately 
1.90  percent  of  total  deposits  in  Insured 
banks." 

"3.  Effect  of  withdrawing  up  to  $2  billion 
from  the  loan  funds  available  to  the  FDIC 
from  public  debt  receipts. 

"(a)  How  would  such  a  withdrawal  during 
a  minor  or  severe  recession  affect  the  opera- 
tions and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
FDIC?" 

Answer:  "The  effect  of  withdrawing  up  to 
$2  billion  from  the  authority  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  loans  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  from  public  debt  receipts 
would  have  little.  If  any,  effect  upon  the 
operations  and  financial  condition  of  the 
Corporation  during  a  recession  such  as  the 
four  postwar  recessions  mentioned  In  the 
report  of  your  oommlttee  on  S.  2965  (S. 
Rept.  No.  1358,  87th  Cong.,  2d  eess.,  p.  3) . 

"From  a  study  of  'Actuarial  Data  Relevant 
to  Dep>o6it  Insurance,',  set  forth  In  the  Cor- 
poration's Annual  Report  to  Congress  for 
1957  (pp.  49,  71-72),  It  may  be  concluded 
that  such  a  withdrawal  would  not  have  Im- 
paired the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to  meet 
Its  Insurance  obligations  during  a  recession 
such  as  that  occurring  in  1921,  nor  during 
the  ensuing  periods  of  banking  failures 
through  1929. 

"The  same  study  contains  the  following 
comment  on  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties: 

"  "There  Is  no  question  that  the  present 
deposit  Insurance  fund  would  be  entirely 
Inadequate  should,  for  example,  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  1930-33  recur.  After  a 
careful  analysis  we  have  concluded  that  in 
order  to  make  the  necessary  dlsburEements 
In  such  a  situation  the  Corporation  would 
need  to  have  at  its  disposal  available  funds 
equal,  as  a  minimum,  to  5  percent  of  the 
total  deposits  in  all  operating  banks.  This 
figure  assumes  that  the  necessary  principal 
disbursements  would  have  been  only  37  per- 
cent of  the  deposits  in  the  closed  banks  In 
comparison  with  the  Corporation's  experi- 
ence of  50  percent.  Since  the  ftmd  today  Is 
only  0.80  percent  of  total  deposits  (and  with 
the  assured  borrowing  power  only  2.2  percent 
of  total  deposits)  the  inadequacy  is  obvious. 
As  a  mater  of  fact.  It  would  require  all  of 
the  present  deposit  insurance  fund  plus  all 
of  the  $3  billion  borrowing  power  to  absorb 
only  the  losses  that  would  occur  In  such  an 
emergency. 

"  "To  what  extent  can  we  expect  a  situa- 
tion such  as  that  of  1930-33  to  recur? 
Certainly,  we  can  conceive  of  the  possibility 
of  a  severe  economic  downttirn,  accompanied 
by  large  numbers  of  bank  failures.  Neither 
the  public  confidence  engendered  by  the 
existence  of  Federal  deposit  insurance  nor 
the  Improvements  In  banking  or  bank  super- 
vision would  be  stilBclent  to  prevent  these 
failures,  which  would  be  a  consequence  of 
economic  dislocations  of  a  fundamental  na- 
ture. However,  becatise  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  committed,  under  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  to  follow  policies  which  will 
stimulate  full  emplojrment,  and  In  view  of 
the  knowledge  and  authwity  now  possessed 
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b7  wloua  agcnclM  of  the  Fsderal  Oovern- 
ment.  It  U  reAcocsUsls  to  ■wiim>  tb*t  we 
will  b«  abla  to  aTold  ill*  proloo^tlon  ol  a 
serious  deprwalon.'  (It  U  further  reMcn- 
Bbl«  to  BMUxne  tli«t  tb«  PrMident  under  tbs 
proposed  leglsUtlon  could  expedite  the  rem- 
edies referred  to  above. )  " 

"(b)  Would  such  a  withdrawal  Impair  the 
credit  of  the  FDIC?" 

Answer:  "The  Corporation  has  no  author- 
ity to  borrow  from  any  source  other  than 
from  the  Treasiu-y,  as  provided  In  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  quoted 
above  In  answer  to  your  question  one. 
Therefore,  any  such  withdrawal  would  re- 
duce the  credit  available  to  the  Corporation  " 

"(c)  If  it  were  not  replaced  by  appropri- 
ations, or  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
FDIC  were  not  Increased  by  Congress  or 
otherwise  restored,  what  adverse  effects.  If 
any.  could  result  from  such  a  withdrawal?" 

Answer:  "The  adverse  effects,  if  any.  re- 
sulting from  such  withdrawal  not  restored 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  severity  of 
adverse  economic  conditions  which  might 
arise  " 

■(d)  If  It  were  to  be  restored,  wou!d  there 
be  any  need  to  do  so  sooner  than  in  27 
months?" 

Answer:  "It  is  conceivable  that.  In  the 
event  of  the  closing  of  a  substantial  number 
of  Insured  banks,  an  early  or  immediate  res- 
toration of  any  such  withdrawals  could  be 
necessary.  (Our  Information  is  that  the 
a7-month  period  applies  only  to  the  duration 
of  the  public  works  acceleration  period  and 
not  to  the  restoration  of  the  authority  by 
Congress.)" 

In  response  to  your  general  question  fol- 
lowing question  3d.  the  lack  of  use  of  the 
Corporation's  only  borrowing  authority  haa 
resulted,  in  our  opinion,  from  the  generally 
favorable  economic  conditions  since  the  Cor- 
poration was  established  and  the  Improve- 
ment In  the  management  of  banks  and  In 
the  standards  governing  the  establlahme.it, 
operation  and  supervision  of  banks. 

TrusUng  that  thU  letter  fully  answers  v our 
questions.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ksi.E  CocxE.  Sr.. 

Chairman. 
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9iKmmrT  bt   Ma.   Uaflx  T.   Ham, 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  In  1947 
with  reference  to  the  leglslaUon  raising  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Corporation  to 
•3  billion.  Mr.  Maple  T.  Harl.  Chairman  of 
the  Corporation,  made  the  following  state- 
ment (pp. 11-13)  : 

"As  you  know  we  have  a  borrowing  au- 
thority of  half  a  billion  dollars  from  the 
Treasury,  or  the  RFC.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  that  be  repealed  and  the  borrow - 
ln<  authority  from  the  RFC  be  repealed, 
likewise  the  half  billion  from  the  Treasury 
and  In  lieu  thereof  we  be  allowed  to  borrow 
when  and  If  necessary  three  times  our  asset 
position,  which  If  It  was  a  billion  we  would 
have  a  call  of  $3  biUlon  on  the  Treasury  for 
these  unforeseen  contingencies  such  as  we 
had  In  1932.  when,  you  know,  the  position  In 
your  SUte,  it  took  about  U  billion  to  save 
the  banks  but  we  think  the  banks  are  in  a 
very,  very  strong  position  and  the  President 
In  his  budget  message  also  took  that  posi- 
tion." 

In  the  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the  .same 
legislation  Mr.  Harl  made  the  following 
statement  (pp.  47)  : 

"When  the  Corporation's  borrowing  power 
was  flxed  as  It  now  exists  in  the  law.  that  U, 
In  1935.  the  potential  obligation  to  Insured 
depositors  was  about  one-fourth  of  what  It 
Is  today.  With  the  retirement  of  the  capital 
stock,  which  will  reduce  the  Corporation's 
resources  by  9289  million,  we  think  it  appro- 
priate that  the  Corporation  be  authorized  to 
borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in   a   maximum   amount  at   any   one   time 


whloh  will  be  about  tbrce  times  its  surplus, 
namely  $3  billion.  In  this  way  t2ie  deposit- 
ing public,  the  holders  of  over  $90  million 
deposit  accounts,  would  be  more  than  ever 
assured  not  only  of  the  financial  stability  of 
the  Corporation  but  also  of  the  Oovcrn- 
ment's  intention  to  support  and  sustain  the 
soundness  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
System." 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL   ACT    OF    1956 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair>.  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not.  the  Chair 
lays  before  th«?  Senate  the  unflniahcd 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956. 


DIVIDEND  AND  INTEREST  WITH- 
HOLDING PROVISIONS  OF  H.R. 
10650 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  a.s  my 
colleagues  know,  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  now  befoie  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance.  Section  19  of  that  bill  iH.R. 
10650)  relates  to  the  collection  at  source 
of  income  tax  on  interest  and  dividends. 
For  the  first  time,  it  would  impose  wide- 
spread withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends, with  certain  exccptioiis  and  ex- 
emptions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
V»'ays  and  Means  of  the  Hou.-^e  for  nearly 
10  years.  I  help<.^d  to  write  12  ma*or  tax 
bills.  These  included  the  imposition  of 
dra.stlc  taxes  on  the  income  of  corpora- 
tions—the exceivs  profits  taxes,  and  the 
imposition  of  the  biggest  increase  in 
personal  income  taxes  that  Congress  ha.s 
ever  made  at  any  one  time. 

Of  Uiese  bills  and  of  all  the  other  in- 
come tax  bills  which  I  have  voted  on 
durintr  the  29  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, the  present  bill  is  by  far  the  most 
unpopular. 

I  have  gotten  more  mail  opposing 
various  provisions  of  H  R.  10650 — es- 
pecially the  provision  for  withholding  tax 
from  dividends  and  interest — than  I 
have  gotten  on  any  one  bill  In  recent 
years. 

If  this  section  of  the  bill  .should  be  re- 
ported without  change  to  the  Senate 
floor.  I  shall  oppose  it.  I  believe  that 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends  at 
this  time  is  impractical,  unnecessary,  and 
unwise. 

During  the  l.st  session  of  the  78th 
Congress,  I  wa.s  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  re- 
ported the  so-called  Current  Tax  Pay- 
ment Act  of  1943.  The  bill,  after  amend- 
ment on  the  House  floor,  came  over  to  the 
Senate  as  H.R.  2570.  It  provided  for  the 
current  payment  of  taxes  on  salaries 
and  wages  largely  by  means  of  a  wlth- 
holdmg  system.  It  set  up  a  formula  de- 
signed to  relieve  taxpayers,  to  an  equita- 
ble degree,  from  double  payments  In  1943 
for  income  earned  in  1942  as  well  as  in 
1943.  The  bill  also  provided  for  declara- 
tions of  estimated  income  to  be  made, 
and  for  quarterly  payments  to  be  made 
against  this  estimate  to  the  extent  that 
any  tax  liability  was  not  met  through 
withholding. 


As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  took  an  active  part 
in  the  hearings  as  well  as  in  the  floor 
debate  on  the  bill  that  finally  passed. 
I  was.  of  course,  pleased  that  the  basic 
20-percent  withholding  rate  and  the  for- 
giveness formula  Included  In  the  House 
bill  were  in  line  with  proposals  that  I 
had  advanced  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  early  in  the  hearing  on  the 
bill. 

The  final  version  of  the  Current  Tax 
Payment  Act  of  1943.  as  adopted  in  con- 
ference, represented  the  outcome  of  8 
days  of  deliberation  between  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  For  the  first  5 
days  or  so.  the  conferees  discussed  vari- 
ous plans  for  compromise  but  remained 
deadlocked.  The  House  conferees  would 
not  accept  the  Senate  bill,  nor  would 
the  Senate  conferees  accept  the  House 
bill.  Finally,  an  acceptable  compromise 
was  developed. 

As  a  result,  the  coriference  bill  con- 
tained some  basic  changes  in  the  bill 
approved  by  the  House,  and  included 
only  part  of  the  proposals  I  had  orig- 
inally endorsed.  Even  so,  I  voted  for  the 
conference  report  as  the  best  compro- 
mise that  seemed  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  House  debate  over 
the  conference  report.  I  remarked  on  the 
floor: 

I  wLsh  the  ofll'lal  record  to  show  I  have 
neve.-  wavered  In  the  personal  belief  that 
the  plan  I  first  proposed  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  which  was  finally 
udopied  by  the  House  was  the  best  sulu- 
tlun  of  a  difficult  problem. 

I  concluded  by  saying : 

In  voting  for  the  conference  report  I  will 
at  least  have  the  personal  satisfaction  that 
the  20  percent-withholding  plan  I  proposed 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  wUl  be 
written  Into  law. 

Today.  a.s  in  1943,  I  favor  the  principle 
of  withholding  on   wages  and  salaries. 

However,  my  earlier  technical  expe- 
rience as  a  memt)er  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  nearly  10 
years,  combined  with  my  study  of  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  has  convinced  me  that 
the  exter^on  of  withholding  to  cover  in- 
terest and  dividends  would  not  be  ad- 
visable at  this  time. 

In  that  respect.  I  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  conclusion  reached  19 
years  ago  by  both  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  report  of 
each  committee,  relating  to  the  proposed 
Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of  1943.  con- 
tained Identical  language  as  follows: 

Your  committee  found  it  impracticable  to 
apply  the  withholding  provisions  to  Income 
other  than  wages  as  deHned  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  taxpayers  receiving  income  from 
business,  farming.  renU  and  royalties.  Inter- 
est and  dividends,  wages  received  for  do- 
mestic service  in  a  private  home,  and  wages 
received  from  agricultural  labor,  are  not  in- 
cluded In  the  withholding  provisions  of  the 
blU. 

The  Senate  again  In  1950  rejected  a 
provision  to  withhold  tax  on  dividends. 
and  It  rejected  In  1951  withholding  tax 
on  dividends  and  interest 

The  question  now  at  issue  is  not 
whether  income  from  dividends  and  In- 
terest is  taxable.    This  Income  has  been 
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taxable  for  many  yeaiK.  Nor  is  there 
any  quesUon  aboot  the  Mutbority  of  the 
Internal  Rewnne  aenrlee  to  collect  taxes, 
whether  on  inooiy  from  dividends,  in- 
terest, salaries,  waces,  or  ether  aouroea. 
Everyone  should  pay  his  fair  tax  share. 

The  question  now  before  us  relates 
solely  to  methods  of  preventing  avoid- 
ance of  tax  on  income  from  dividends 
and  interest.  In  that  respect,  I  see  no 
nerd  at  this  time  for  withholding  as  a 
.solution  to  the  problem.  What  both  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  committees  found  to 
be  "impracticable"  in  11^43  still  remains 
impracticable  now. 

The  dividend  and  interest  withholding 
approach  appears  to  be  baaed  uixm  the 
a.ssumption  that  Americiua  taxpayers  are 
dii.honest.  This  Is  contradicted  by  our 
almost  50  years'  expeilence  with  the 
.self -assessment  tax  sys.em. 

A  vital  distingTiishing  feature  of  the 
.American  income  tax  ia  that  it  is  self- 
assessing.  We  permit  our  taxpayers  to 
miikc  out  their  own  tax  njtums  and  com- 
pute their  own  tax  liabilities.  It  is  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  honesty  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  American  people  that  this 
.syst<  m  has  worked. 

Essentially,  our  tax  system  puts  the 
taxpayer   on  his   honor.     And,   by  and 
laree.   the   American   taxpayer  has  re- 
p(  nded  to  the  challenge. 

Now,  however,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  proposal  which  would  apply  across  the 
ix)ard  to  dividend  and  interest  recip- 
ients, without  regard  to  their  past  rec- 
ord for  conscientious  and  accurate 
income  reporting.  Admittedly,  the  pro- 
proposal  is  designed  solely  to  catch  tax 
evaders  But  its  sweeping  rules  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  most  consden- 
tioas  and  meticulously  careful  taxpay- 
ers— and.  even  much  worse,  to  hit  per- 
sons of  small  incomes,  those  who  are  not 
taxpayers. 

This  withholding  proiposal  is  not  di- 
rectly analogous  to  wage  withholding. 
Wage  withholding  was  a  collection  tech- 
nique and  a  necessary  step  In  placing 
income  tax  collections  on  a  current  basis. 
This  dividend  and  interest  withholding 
proposal  appears  to  be  designed  simply 
as  a  weajxin  to  catch  nonreporters  of 
taxes,  and  It  would  operate  by  treating 
every  dividend  and  interest  recipient  as 
though  he  were  a  tax  evader.  This  Is 
repugnant  to  the  traditions  of  our  in- 
come tax  as  a  self -assessing  system. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  tes- 
tifying before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
on  April  2,  1962.  cflered  as  an  exhibit  lor 
the  record  a  number  of  examples  of  sub- 
stantial imderreporting  or  nonreporting 
nf  dividends  and/or  interest  in  recent 
fraud  prosecution  cases.  I  feel  that  iso- 
lated cases  such  as  these  do  not  of  them- 
selves Justify  the  need  for  withholding. 
Instances  of  fraud  and  mistake  are  un- 
fortunately likely  to  occur  no  matter 
what  the  method  of  rwenue  collection 
may  be. 

At  the  same  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  the  following  comment. 
at  page  90  of  part  I  of  the  published 
hearings: 

Most  dividend  and  lnt«!re«t  reclplenU  are 
responsible  taxpayers  who  taltlifully  report 
each  year  about  $16  billion  of  such  income. 
There  U,  however,  about  »3  biUion  of  In- 


teveat  and  cUvidflnda  raoeiv«d  by  taxable  in- 
dividuals sbich  is  not  reported.  That 
shortage  raeulta  In  a  revenue  loss  of  more 
than  fSOO  million  ammally,  which  mtist  be 
made  -op  by  Qxe  genera!  taxpayer. 

Incidentally,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  tell  us  that  all  of  the 
estimated  $3  bUUon  dividend  and  inter- 
est BMfi  would  be  subject  to  tax  if  it  were 
reported. 

This  estimated  d^ree  of  underreport- 
ing or  nonreporting  of  taxable  interest 
and  divideDd  income.  I  believe,  does  not 
neceaaarily  justify  the  need  for  withhold- 
ing at  aouree.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
only  justify  the  need  for  more  intensive 
public  efforts  to  inform  responsible  tax- 
payers who  are  not  yet  completely  aware 
that  Interest  and  thvidends  should  be 
fully  reported. 

So  far.  we  hove  had  little  experience 
by  which  to  evaluate  the  revenue  ef- 
fects of  more  intensive  informational  ef- 
forts. A  nationwide  informational  cam- 
paign, undertaken  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  major  financial  institutions  and 
the  Treasury,  became  widespread  only 
as  recently  as  1960.  The  results  have 
not  been  fully  reflected  in  the  Treasury's 
estimates  of  underreporting  or  nonre- 
porting. Actually,  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates relate  in  large  part  to  underre- 
porting or  nonreporting  of  interest  and 
dividends  in  1959,  1  year  before  the 
informational  campaign  was  well  under- 
way. 

In  fact,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  himself  admitted,  as  recently 
as  January  of  this  year,  that  "we  have 
no  solid  platform  of  experience  with  en- 
forcement drives  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est alone  from  which  we  can  build 
reliable  estimates."  This  statement  is 
reproduced  at  page  167  of  part  I  of  the 
published  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  This  and  other 
material  suggest  to  me  that  a  continued 
and  intenstfted  campaign  of  taxpayer  In- 
formation, conpled  with  the  prospect  of 
imminent  automatic  data  processing  of 
tax  returns,  might  well  produce  a 
revenue  yield  substantially  greater  than 
what  the  Treasury  has  estimated. 

In  this  connection.  I  propose  that  im- 
mediate consideration  be  given  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  Internal  Revenue  litera- 
ture of  more  explicit  instructions,  so  as 
to  Inform  taxpayers  in  greater  detail 
about  reporting  dividend  and  interest 
income.  The  tax-reporting  forms  them- 
selves might  be  revised,  so  as  to  alert  tax- 
payers to  the  need  to  declare  income 
from  these  sources.  The  forms  on  which 
declarations  of  estimated  future  taxes 
are  made  might  also  Include  instructions 
to  Insure  that  all  taxpayers  understand 
that  Income  from  dividends  and  interest 
should  be  reported.  Just  as  income  from 
wages,  salaries,  and  other  sources  is. 

Another  step  which  I  beUeve  worthy 
of  consideration  would  reqxiire  desig- 
nated payers  of  interest  to  report  to  the 
Treiwrary  all  interest  payments  as  low  as 
some  minimum  amount  such  as  $50  or 
$10.  This  would  extend  reporting  cover- 
age to  Include  substantially  all  recipients 
of  income  from  dividends  and  interest. 
Dividend  payments  of  $10  or  more  and 
Interest  payments  of  $600  or  more  are 
reported    currently    to    the    Treasury. 


With  the  computers  and  office  machines 
now  available,  I  am  oonfldott  that  when 
the  taxpayer  account  number  sfsXem 
goes  into  effect,  all  these  reports  can  be 
assembled  and  classified  readily  and 
simply,  and  at  relatively  littie  opense. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  withhcriding 
on  wages  and  salaries  repreaenta  a  much 
different  matter  from  withholding  on 
dividends  and  interest.  Withholding  on 
wages  and  salaries  consists  of  deductions 
from  current  income  derived  from  gain- 
ful employment.  Withholding  on  div- 
idends and  interest  potentially  covers  a 
much  wider  spectrum  of  the  population. 
by  including  recipients  who  may  or  may 
not  be  gainfully  employed.  It  is  one 
thing  to  withhold  from  income  tterived 
from  rendering  current  services,  it  is 
another  thing  to  withhold  Income  de- 
rived as  a  return  on  capital  saved  fmn 
the  rendering  of  past  services. 

Withholding  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est would,  of  course,  reduce  the  rate  at 
which  capital  is  accumulated  in  our  ma- 
jor financial  institutions  through  the 
process  of  compounding  returns  on  sav- 
ings accoimts.  This  would  occur  at  the 
very  time  when  more — not  less — saving 
is  needed  in  order  to  finance  economic 
growth.  Dividend  and  interest  accumu- 
lations are  an  important  source  of  capi- 
tal growth.  They  also  provide  a  means 
of  raising  capital  at  minimum  cost — at 
a  lower  cost,  presumably  passed  on  either 
in  the  form  of  higher  dividends  or  In 
the  form  of  lower  lending  rates  than 
those  which  otherwise  might  prevail. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  impact 
that  withholding  might  have  in  reduc- 
ing capital  accumulation  through  com- 
pounding is  represented  by  the  case  of 
mutual  savings  banks.  In  1961.  mutual 
savings  banks  reported  a  net  deposit 
gain  of  about  $1,913  minion.  During 
the  same  year,  mutual  savings  banks 
credited  interest  of  $1,330  million— 
equivalent  to  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  total  net  deposit  gain.  If  a  20- 
percent  withholding  tax  had  been  im- 
posed upon  interest  credited  by  mutual 
savings  banks  last  year,  and  if  an  in- 
terest after  withholding  had  been  cred- 
ited to  existing  suicounts.  and  not  with- 
drawn, the  net  deposit  gain  of  mutual 
savings  banks  might  have  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  $266  mnilon.  or  by 
roughly  one-seventh.  Similar,  although 
not  identical,  reductions  would  probably 
occur  for  savings  growth  In  commercial 
banks  and  in  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

The  proposed  dividend  and  Interest 
withholding  scheme  has  other  question- 
able features.  Despite  the  experience 
developed  under  the  wage-withholding 
system.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Revenue 
Service  embark  on  this  withholding 
scheme  with  virtually  no  reporting  re- 
quirements Imposed  upon  the  withhold- 
ing agents. 

Under  the  plan,  persons  withholding 
20  percent  from  interest  and  dividend 
payments  would  not  be  reoulred  to  give 
to  the  recipients  of  these  pajrments  any 
receipts  or  notices  whatsoever  of  the 
amounts  withheld  from  them.  Further- 
more, the  withholding  agents  would  not 
even  be  required  to  report  to  the  Reve- 
nue Service  the  amoimts  withheld  from 
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each  individual.  Instead,  they  would 
merely  report  to  the  Government  the 
gross  amount  withheld  from  everyone  In 
the  aggregate,  leaving  both  the  payees 
and  the  Revenue  Service  without  a  rec- 
ord of  the  amount  withheld  from  each 
person. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  If  it  Is  assumed  that 
a  great  many  taxpayers  are  not  paying 
the  full  amount  of  tax  they  should  pay — 
In  other  words,  that  they  are.  we  might 
say.  crooks — does  not  this  provision  of 
the  bill  open  wide  the  door  to  further 
dishonesty,  inasmuch  as  under  this  pro- 
vision one  could  make  a  claim  on  the 
Government  for  an  amount  not  owed 
him.  and  it  would  be  returned  to  him? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  was  about  to 
discuss  that  point.  This  provlalon  would 
open  wide  the  door  to  a  large  amount 
of  fraud;  one  would  only  have  to  say, 
"I  overpaid  by  such  and  such  an 
amount."  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  would  have  it  returned  to  him. 
inasmuch  as  the  Bureau  would  not  know 
the  amount  he  had  actually  paid.  So 
If  one  wished  to  be  a  crook,  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  would  make  it  easily  pos- 
sible— for  there  would  be  no  accounting, 
and  no  receipt  would  be  given  by  the 
Treasury ;  and  a  taxpayer  might  overpay 
In  the  amount  of  $10.  but  then  might 
claim  an  overpayment  of  $1,000.  and 
the  Treasury  would  have  to  pay  it  to 
him. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  In  other  words,  would 
not  this  provision  open  wide  the  door 
to  the  making  of  considerable  amounts 
of  improper  refund  claims? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  CerUlnls  it 
would.  The  Treasury's  lawyers  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  very  weil  quali- 
fied; and  I  cannot  imagine  that  one  of 
them  would  send  to  Congress  a  bill  con- 
taining such  a  provision.  I  cannot  sup- 
port it.  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
wished  to  help  clarify  that  one  point. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  been  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said,  an  individual 
receiving  a  dividend  or  interest  payment 
would  have  no  documentary  proof  what- 
soever of  the  amount  withheld.  I  do 
not  see  anything  in  the  withholding 
mechanism  which  would  permit  a  divi- 
dend or  Interest  recipient  to  meet  the 
burden  of  proof  of  establishing  the 
amount  withheld,  if  he  has  a  tax  dispute 
in  court.  Such  a  system  would  have  no 
relationship  to  the  wage  withholding 
system,  in  which  the  withholding  agent 
Is  required  to  furnish  both  the  employee 
and  the  Government  with  a  copy  of  the 
form  W-2  showing  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  and  the  amount  of  the  tax 
withheld  from  it 

The  dividend  and  Interest  withholding 
proposal  might  indeed  invite  attempts  to 
defraud  the  Treasury  as  has  been  pointed 


out  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  records  with  which 
to  verify  or  deny  claims  for  refund  of 
overwithheld  amounts,  except  for  reports 
of  gross  payments  of  interest  or  divi- 
dends. In  most  cases,  there  might  be  no 
opportunity  to  match  taxpayer  receipts 
from  the  withholding  agent  with  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  withholding 
agent  to  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  individual  income  recipient,  as  the 
wage  withholding  forms  W-2  are  now 
matched.  All  such  receipts  are  being 
disp)ensed  with  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
dividend-  and  interest-withholding  pro- 
posal palatable. 

Dishonest  persons  owing  no  tax  might 
defraud  the  Government  by  overstating 
the  amount  of  their  dividend  and  inter- 
est Income  and  claiming  refund  of  the 
tax  purportedly  withheld.  Criminals 
could  defraud  the  Government  by  sub- 
mitting tax  returns  under  false  names 
for  imaginary  taxpayers,  showing  little 
or  no  tax  and  claiming  refunds  of  the 
amounts  asserted  to  have  been  withheld. 
The  Revenue  Service  would  have  no  in- 
formation which  would  enable  it  to 
check  on  these  fraudulei.t  refund  claims. 
Apparently,  they  would  be  accepted  and 
paid  without  question.  The  only  hope 
of  avoiding  abuses  of  this  type  would  be 
through  reliance  on  the  supposed  deter- 
rent effect  of  criminal  prosecution  of 
defrauders  turned  up  in  occasional  spot 
check.s. 

I  repeat  that  the  average  American 
taxpayer  is  not  dishonest.  But  the  pro- 
posed plan  could  greatly  increase  dis- 
honesty and  could  be  a  boon  to  the  un- 
scrupulous. 

Some  taxpayers  will  doubtless  assume 
that  the  20-percent  amount  withheld  is 
all  the  tax  that  is  due.  even  though  their 
tax  brackets  are  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  20-percent  minimum  tax  rate. 
For  these  persons,  dividend  and  Interest 
withholding  may  produce  a  revenue  loss 
rather  than  a  gain. 

Not  all  types  of  interest  payments 
would  be  subjected  to  witholding  tax. 
For  example,  payments  by  individuals  on 
personal  loans  and  on  home  mortgages 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  withholding 
plan.  Consequently,  with  no  withhold- 
ing receipts  to  help  the  recipients  of  In- 
terest payments  to  identify  the  interest 
which  has  been  subjected  to  withhold- 
ing, many  people  will  have  a  difficult  time 
distinguishing  between  the  interest  they 
receive  which  has  been  reduced  by  with- 
holding and  the  other  interest  payments 
they  receive  which  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  withholding  If  they  erro- 
neously treat  Interest  payments  from 
which  tax  has  been  withheld  as  not  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  withholding,  they 
will  be  overpaying  their  taxes  and  the 
Government  will  have  money  to  which  it 
is  not  entitled.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  mistakenly  assume  that  all  their  in- 
terest income  has  t>een  subjected  to 
withholding,  they  naturally  will  claim  a 
credit  against  their  tax  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled,  with  the  result  that  the 
Goverrunent  will  lose  revenue.  Since  the 
withholding  system  would  op«»rate  with- 
out withholding  receipts,  the  Revenue 
Service  would  have  no  way  of  even  know- 
ing this  had  occurred. 


The  Congress  has  been  asked  to  plunge 
into  this  adventure  with  little  considera- 
tion of  its  administrative  costs.  The 
Treasury  itself  has  estimated  that  the 
direct  cost  to  the  Government  will  be  $19 
million.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this 
is  a  minimum  estimate. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  cost  Imposed 
upon  the  withholding  agents.  This  Is  the 
hidden  cost.  It  will  amount  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  may  run  as  high  as 
$50  million  or  a  $100  million  a  year.  One 
witness  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  representing  an  association  of 
corporate  fiduciaries,  estimated  that 
their  accounting  would  be  at  least  trebled 
by  withholding. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JORDAN.  I  received  a  letter  from, 
and  had  a  phone  conversation  with,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  organizations  just  this  past 
week.  When  the  farmer  puts  products 
into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
if  they  are  sold  at  a  proht,  the  farmer  is 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
profits  on  the  products  he  put  Into  the 
Corporation.  The  man  said  that  In  their 
organization  they  have  something  over 
600.000  member  farmers.  He  said  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
withhold  on  600.000  farmers  at  the  rate 
of  20  percent  and  make  a  report  to  the 
Government.  Making  such  a  report 
would  require  more  help  than  they  now 
have  for  rurmlng  the  whole  agency.  He 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  That  wUl  be  true 
throughout  the  Nation.  Insofar  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Income  from  dividends  or  inter- 
est. Not  only  the  mutual  banks  and  sav- 
in;^s  and  loan  associations,  but  every 
corporation  Is  to  be  turned  into  a  collec- 
tion ai,'ency  for  the  Government,  regard- 
le.ss  of  what  it  costs  them  to  perform  that 
.service.  In  the  particular  case  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
cited,  the  cost  of  doing  it  may  be  equal 
to  the  cost  of  rurming  that  office  at  this 
time. 

Mr  JORDAN.  I  also  had  a  phone  call 
this  morning  from  the  head  of  one  of 
the  corporations  in  North  Carolina, 
which  has  something  over  30.000  stock- 
holders, most  of  them  small  stockhold- 
ers. He  said  that  if  they  had  to  do  that, 
it  would  cost  them  more  than  It  costs  to 
run  the  whole  office  now.  because  the 
corporation  pays  dividends  quarterly. 
He  said  that  four  times  a  year  they  would 
have  to  deduct  20  percent  from  the  divi- 
dends paid  to  thase  stockholders  if  they 
paid  quarterly  dividends,  and  they  have 
been  doing  that.  He  .said  such  an  oper- 
ation would  treble  their  office  expense, 
and  the  corporation  would  make  less 
money  because  it  would  have  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  on  making  those  deduc- 
tions, and  therefore  the  stockholders 
would  get  less  money,  because  a  part  ol 
the  profits  would  be  spent  on  deducting 
the  money  from  the  dividends. 

I  received  another  letter,  from  a  shoe 
factory  m  North  Carolina.  The  person 
writing  the  letter  said  the  corporation 
had  1.000  stockholders.  He  said  they 
did  not  have  enough  of  an  office  force 
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to  do  what  Is  proposed  to  the  bill,  be- 
tnusc  it  Is  a  small  company. 

I  have  had  more  mall  against  this 
m'^a.sure  than  agalnat  any  piece  of  leg- 
;  ation  since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate, 
n  little  over  4  years. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  only  one  iserson  mak- 
m"  that  statement.  Every  one  of  the 
ino  Members  of  the  Senate  knows  that 
IS  true  of  his  mall.  I  have  personally 
liad  more  protests  against  this  bill  than 
any  bill  I  can  recall  in  29  years.  Indi- 
viduals, intelligent  people,  sit  down  and 
write  personal  letters.  As  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  said,  corpora- 
tions feel  the  injustice  of  being  turned 
into  collection  agencies  for  the  Govern- 
ment, regardless  of  the  cost  to  them. 
simply  because  some  jpeople  may  be  mis- 
informed, or  even  dishonest.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  throw  otrt  a  dragnet,  and  those 
who  are  honest  will  get  a  refund  only 
after  a  considerable  wait.  The  Govern- 
ment will  let  them  have  their  money 
back,  not  with  any  Interest,  but  wiH.let 
them  have  their  money  back;  but  by  do- 
inp;  this  It  is  said  the  Government  win 
catch  some  of  the  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividends  that  have  not  been  reported. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  In  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion, does  he  not  Uiink  that  a  great  many 
persons  who  are  not  equipped  to  handle 
transactions  of  this  nature  would  have 
to  hire  somebody  to  get  a  refund? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  would  not 
know  how  to  framc!  the  request  Under 
tlie  bill,  the  poople  would  not  have  a 
receipt.  They  woold  have  to  hire  a 
pretty  shrewd  lawyer  to  present  their 
claims,  but  if  they  sot  a  shrewd  lawyer 
to  present  their  claim,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  mould  not  have  a  ahrewd 
enough  Lawyer  to  deny  the  claim,  be- 
cause the  Service  would  not  have  any 
records,  either. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Doec  not  the  Senator 
think  that  practically  every  person  who 
had  20  percent  of  his  Interest  or  divi- 
dends withheld  would  arite  to  the  bank 
or  building  and  loiin  association  or  cor- 
poration and  want  to  know  where  the  30 
percent  was  that  that  firm  took  out  of 
his  dividends  or  interest? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  They  would 
say.  "You  took  it  out;  now  you  get  it 
back."  I  said  nmny  years  ago  that  sttcta 
withholding  was  rot  pcceMnry.  wise,  or 
practicaL  In  the  reports  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  it  was  stated  that 
withholding  of  taxes  on  dividends  and 
interest  had  been  considered,  and  re- 
jected. In  the  Senate  we  have  voted 
twice  on  the  proposal  and  have  turned 
it  down. 

I  am  la  favor  of  collecting  taxes  on 
dividends  and  interest,  as  well  as  on 
every  other  sort  rtf  income.  As  evidence 
of  that  feeling,  I  |X)int  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury  and  Poet  Ofllce,  I 
have  had  a  part  ui  the  past  2  years  in 
adding  more  than  4.000  new  employees 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assist 
it  in  collecting  taxes  due  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  sponsored  this  year,  in  the  bill  wMch 
lias  passed  the  Senate  and  which  is  now 


in  conference,  an  additional  2,000  more 
employees. 

I  have  voted  for  funds  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  buy  or  to  lease  com- 
puting machines.  Everyone  is  now  re- 
quired to  have  a  social  security  num- 
ber. Thoae  numbers  can  be  put  into 
the  machines,  and  the  machines  will  tell 
whether  a  person  has  filed  an  income  tax 
report.  Income  tax  forms  can  be  put 
iixto  the  machines,  and  the  machines 
will  tell  whether  the  persons  have  re- 
ported dividends  and  interest.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  our  Government 
has  there  been  anything  like  these  ma- 
chines in  the  way  of  catching  up  with 
tax  dodgers. 

Still,  some  people  are  not  satisfied. 
Some  wish  to  put  every  financial  insti- 
tution and  every  corporation  to  the  ex- 
pense of  withholding.  Some  wish  to  re- 
quire every  widow,  who  does  not  owe  any 
tax.  to  go  to  the  expense  of  gettirvg  a 
refund  of  money  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  entitled  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  project  the 
estimate  of  cost  to  withholding  agents 
which  was  made  by  the  sole  witness  rep- 
resenting a  bank  who  favored  the  with- 
holding plan  in  the  hearings  bjfore  the 
Q6mmittee  on  Finance,  the  cost  for  the 
first  year  of  withholding  on  $18  billion 
of  dividends  and  interest  would  amount 
to  $25  million.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  direct  cost  to  the 
Government  of  administering  the  with- 
holding scheme. 

Apparently,  corporations  paying  divi- 
<l«Kis  would  be  asked  to  undertake  both 
Hie  cost  of  withholding  and  the  cost  of 
preparing  and  submitting  to  the  Reve- 
nue Service  information  returns  bearing 
taxpayer  account  niunbers.  The  cor- 
porations are  already  required  to  send 
in  information  returns  on  dividend  pay- 
ments to  a  shareholder  of  $10  or  more 
per  year.  These  information  returns 
are  to  be  coordinated  with  the  taxpayer 
account  manber  system  and  fed  into  the 
automatic  data  processing  mechanism. 
This  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  by 
payers — and  by  the  Government  as 
well — points  up  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween dividend  and  interest  withholding 
and  use  of  the  ADP  technique. 

Withholding  is  inferior  to  the  ADP 
approach  in  getting  at  the  underreport- 
ing of  dividend  and  interest  income.  In 
the  first  place,  withholding  is  coercive, 
as  contrasted  with  the  information  re- 
turn approach  which  does  not  penalize 
the  man  who  is  already  reporting  his 
dividend  and  interest  income  properly. 

Purthermore,  withholding  is  inferior 
to  ADP  in  the  case  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest which  are  subject  to  tax  at  rates 
in  escees  of  20  percent.  A  withholding 
system  without  information  on  the  in- 
dividual payees  would  be  of  no  help  in 
discovering  the  individual  who  fails  to 
report  and  pay  tax  at  surtax  rates  on 
his  dividend  and  interest  Income. 

No  matter  how  elaborate  a  system  of 
exemption  certificates  and  receipts  is 
devised,  tt  is  inevitable  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  end  Tip  with  withheld  amounts 
to  wWch  it  is  not  entitled.  Some  re- 
funds of  overwithheld  amounts  wUl 
be  so  small  that  taxpayers  win  not 
bottler  to  claim  them.  In  other  cases, 
poorly  informed  small-income  recipients 


of  dividend  and  interest  income  will  be 
inadvertently  victbnlBed  by  their  Gov- 
ernment because  they  win  not  under- 
stand or  be  aware  of  ttie  procedures  for 
claiming  exemptions  or  rounds.  This 
situation  will  be  aggravated  by  ttie  fact 
that  these  people  will  not  receive  re- 
ceipts showing  the  araetmts  withheld 
which  would  serve  to  remind  them  of 
the  amounts  due  them. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  our  neigh- 
bor. Canada,  attempted  to  apply  with- 
holding to  certain  types  of  dividends  and 
interest  during  World  War  n,  and  that 
this  attempt  was  abandoned  in  1945  with 
the  explanation  that  its  elimination 
would  save  "a  very  consideral^e  amoimt 
of  clerical  work  and  smne  confiision 
to  small  taxpayers." 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  have  always  voted  for 
additional  funds  requested  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  when  It  was  able  to 
absorb  them  and  when  it  wotdd  help  to 
further  good  administration.  I  intend 
to  continue  to  do  so.  I  will  support — 
and  I  believe  the  Senate  will  support — 
any  reasonable  request  by  the  Revenue 
Service  for  funds  to  use  in  obtaining 
greater  compliance  witti  the  dividend 
and  interest  income-reporting  require- 
ments. 

There  is  no  question,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  inc<xne  upon  dividends  cmd 
interest  is  taxable,  except  when  ex- 
empted, and  that  taxes  upon  such  in- 
come should  be  paid  in  full.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  as  well  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  encourage  tax- 
payers to  pay  such  taxes,  if  possible,  o^ 
of  income  obtained  from  sources  other 
than  accumulated  savings.  To  impose 
withholding  on  dividends  and  interest 
would  do  Just  the  opposite. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  a  more 
comprehensive  effort  to  inform  taxpay- 
ers of  their  liabilities  under  the  present 
tax  laws.  Sucdi  an  effort  woold,  I  tUnk. 
result  in  greatly  increased  tax  ooOec- 
tions.  The  widespread  conviction  among 
taxpayers  that  withholding  on  Interest 
and  dividends  would  represent  a  new 
tax  imposed  for  the  first  time  is,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  clear  evidence  of  the 
need  for  giving  more  information  to 
taxpayers. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  we  win 
collect  virtually  all  of  the  taxes  due  on 
interest  and  dividends  if  we  can  give 
clear  and  complete  information  to  the 
taxpayers.  I  believe  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  do  this  before  we  engage 
in  a  new  withholdtng  program  on  inter- 
est and  dividends  with  all  the  redtape. 
all  the  expense,  all  the  refunds,  all  the 
trouble,  and  all  ttie  economic  disadvan- 
tages which  this  withholding  prc^ram 
would  involve. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  delete  section  19  of  the 
House  bill  if  this  section  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  made  a  very  fine  and  informa- 
tive statement  in  respect  to  this  section 
of  the  tax  bill.  I  wiA  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  Senator's  remarks  because 
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I  think  he  has  very  accurately  illus- 
trated the  hardship  which  would  result 
not  only  for  institutions  which  would 
have  to  pay  the  expense  of  withholding, 
but  also  for  millions  of  recipients  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  from  banks,  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  and  other  accounts. 
There  are  literally  millions  of  people  in- 
volved. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  much  like  hunt- 
ing rabbits  with  an  elephant  gun.  That 
is  what  it  looks  like. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  fine  tribute  the 
Senator  has  paid  me.  not  only  because 
it  comes  from  a  valued  friend,  but  also 
because  it  comes  from  one  of  the  best- 
trained  businessmen  in  the  Senate.  The 
life  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
' ,  up  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  spent  in 

' '  business.    The  Senator  has  been  highly 

successful  as  a  businessman.    He  realizes 
'  •  what  the  proposed  withholding  tax  will 

mean     both     to     recipients     of     small 
amounts,  who  will  have  to  ask  for  re- 
,  ^  funds,  and  also  to  financial  institutions 

I  ,  and  corporations  which  will  have  to  be- 

come, without  extra  compensation,  tax 
collection  agencies  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment;   merely   because  the  Govem- 
'  *  I  ment    no    longer    believes    the    average 

American  taxpayer  is  honest,  and  there- 
fore believes  that  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividends  must  be  withheld  at  the  source. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  certainly  in  fa- 
vor of  having  everyone  pay  taxes  which 
are  due.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  anyone 
fall  to  pay  his  taxes,  because  that  would 
put  a  greater  burden  on  the  people  who 
pay  their  taxes.  However,  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  widows,  from  chil- 
dren, and  from  institutions  of  all  de- 
scriptions; some  written  by  pencil  and 
some  by  pen.  some  on  post  cards  and 
some  tjrped.  I  have  received  communi- 
cations by  the  thousands.  This  was  not 
an  inspired  thing,  as  someone  may  wish 
to  try  to  inject  into  the  discussion,  but 
is  the  voice  of  the  people  saying.  "We 
do  not  want  this  bill." 

Since  I  have  received  so  many  objec- 
tions to  the  provision,  and  since  I  be- 
lieve these  people  are  correct.  I  cannot 
support  the  section  of  the  tax  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  experience 
has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  YOUNG   of  North  Dakota.     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  an  excellent  speech  on  a  subject 
which  probably  has  attracted  more  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  my  constituents 
than  any  other  issue  which  has  come 
before  the  Senate  in  years.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  about  the 
proposal. 

The  people  do  not  mind  paying  their 
taxes.  They  will  pay  their  taxes  if  the 
right  kind  of  information  program  is 
put  out  to  the  public. 

I  fully  support  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  believe 
we  should  not  invoke  compulsory  tax 
laws  such  as  the  one  proposed  if  they 
are  not  absolutely  necessary. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  a  friend  of 
mine  from  Florida  used  to  say.  "How 
true."    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.   President.  I  yield  the  floor 


UNSCRUPULOUS      AND      UNSTABLE 
SAVINGS    ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  consider 
It  my  duty,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  one 
closely  identified  with  warning  the  pub- 
lic about  unscrupulous  and  unstable 
savings  associations,  to  set  the  record 
straight.  It  would  be  wrong  for  me  to 
keep  silent  when  I  have  special  knowl- 
edge on  a  subject  about  which  the  public 
may  have  formed  the  wrong  impression. 

Representative  James  RoosEvrLx. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  now  de- 
funct Family  Savings  b  Home  Loan  As- 
sociation at  the  time  I  was  investigat- 
ing Family's  questionable  operations, 
was  subpenaed  by  the  Montgomery 
County.  Md..  grand  Jury  looking  into  the 
savings  and  loan  scandal.  His  appear- 
ance before  the  grand  Jury  was  on  May 
8.  last  week,  and  on  the  same  day  May 
8.  in  the  early  evening,  he  appear' .'d  on 
WTOP-TV.  the  Washington  outlet  for 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  to 
say  that  he  had  not  received  any  pay- 
ment "in  any  way"  for  his  services.  His 
exact  words  on  television,  according  to 
the  transcript,  were: 

Contrary  to  reports,  I  wa«  not  paid  In  any 
way  for  my  services  during  those  60  days 
But  my  Investigation  of  clrcum-stances  of 
that  business  by  an  Independent  attorney 
and  auditor  produced  what  I  thought  were 
clrcunastancea  which,  unless  changed,  re- 
quired my  resignation  I  could  not  get 
them  changed.  Therefore,  I  Immediately 
resigned. 

As  this  statement  followed  so  closely 
his  appearance  before  the  grand  Jury, 
we  assume  he  told  the  grand  Jury  that 
he  "was  not  paid  in  any  way"  for  his 
services. 

Those  words  should  be  kept  in  mind  as 
I  make  the  following  disclosures. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  sequence  of 
events. 

On  March  31.  1958.  I  took  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  state  that  I  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  operations  of  the 
Family  Savings  L  Home  Loan  Associa- 
tion, whose  advertising  appeared  to  me 
to  be  misleading.  Family  was  advertis- 
ing that  it  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Independent  Savings  L 
Loan  Associations,  and  I  discovered  that 
this  so-called  council  was  organized  by 
the  same  men  who  operated  Family,  that 
the  management  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions was  from  the  same  desk.  Family 
was  advertising  in  big  print  that  its  ac- 
counts were  Insured  up  to  $10,000.  and 
then,  in  small  print,  "by  American  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Indemnity  Co.,"  and  I  dis- 
covered that  the  address  of  this  latter 
company  was  a  letterdrop  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  and  furthermore,  that 
it  was  operated  by  the  very  same  men 
who  ran  Family.  On  the  so-called  in- 
demnity company's  letterhead,  Toronto, 
Canada,  was  given  as  a  branch  office,  but 
an  inquiry  brought  us  word  from  the 
Toronto    Better   Business   Bureau    that 


they  were  "unable  to  locate  any  such 
company  in  Toronto." 

My  concern  grew  for  the  people  who 
were  entrusting  their  life's  savings  with 
these  people. 

I  posed  a  list  of  pertinent  questions  to 
Family's  president.  John  Gregory  Per- 
sian, which  went  unanswered. 

I  then  asked  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
take  appropriate  steps. 

TTie  policing  of  savings  institutions  Is 
a  State  responsibility,  and  therefore  not 
in  the  province  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. However,  matters  connected  with 
the  F'ederal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
are  the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and.  therefore.  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  to  prevent  advertising  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  which  would  tend  to  mislead  the 
inve.''ting  public  and,  although  this 
would  not  affect  the  Family  people — for 
they  had  been  barred  from  this  system — 
hearings  on  my  bill  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  warn  the  public  about  Family. 
I  could  do  this  much. 

I  asked  for  hearings,  and  they  were 
scheduled  to  be  held  by  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  July  24  and  25.  1958. 
Mr  Persian,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr. 
Cohen  were  asked  to  appear  for  ques- 
tioning. Messrs.  Roosevelt  and  Cohen 
appeared  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  explained 
that  he  would  speak  for  Mr.  Persian. 

He  testified  that  the  company's — Fam- 
ily s — advertising  was  honest  and  that 
the  insuring  company,  the  American 
Savings  &  Loan  Indemnity  Co.,  was  in 
sound    financial   condition. 

When  asked  how  It  happened  that 
Family  was  the  only  company  under  the 
"protective  wing"  of  the  American  Sav- 
ing b  Loan  Indemnity  Co..  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said  that  Family  was  the  only  com- 
pany good  enough  to  qualify.  Here  are 
his  words,  from  the  record : 

I  should  not  disparage  other  companies 
and  do  not  Intend  to,  but  It  (Family  Savings 
St  Home  Loan  Association)  la  the  only  one 
that  In   our   Judgment  we   feel   we   want  to 

recommend  now. 

May  I  Insert,  ptirenthetlcally,  that  this 
company.  Family,  which  was  so  stoutly 
defended  by  Its  board  chairman,  has 
gone  out  of  existence,  its  president,  John 
Gregory  Persian,  has  been  Indicted  for 
grand  theft,  and  Its  depositors  are  un- 
able to  get  their  money  from  the  so- 
called  Insurer,  despite  all  the  protesta- 
tions of  soundness. 

To  show  the  interlacing  of  the  com- 
panies and  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
run  from  the  same  desk,  let  us  turn  to 
page  91  of  the  committee  hearings.  My 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana,  was  questioning  Mr. 
Sherman  S.  Cohen,  attorney: 

Senator  Capchait.  You  are  the  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Savtngi  ft  I>oan 
Indemnity  Co  ,  of  Panama? 

Mr  Cohen  Yes.  sir;  I  do  serve  a«  one  of 
the  attorneys  for  the  American  Savings  tt 
Loan  Indemnity  Co. 

Senator  Capxhakt.  Are  you  likewise  general 
counsel  for  the  Family  Savings  &  Home  liOAn 
Aa8<x;latlon? 

Mr  CuHZN.  I  am.  sir. 
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Senator  Capkhast.  Are  you  the  general 
counsel  for  the  American  CouncU  of  Inde- 
pendent Savings  it  Loan  Associations? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  am  one  of  the  attcMrneys. 

Now.  what  about  Mr.  Rooskvklt's 
statement  on  May  8  that  he  had  not 
received  payment  of  any  kind  for  his 
services? 

Turn  to  page  29  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings— Senator  Capehart  was  question- 
ing Mr.  ROOSKVKI.T,  as  follows: 

Senator  Capkhabt.  iSr.  Rooskvklt.  It  Is  not 
quite  clear  to  me  whether  you  are  appear- 
ing here  today  as  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Family  Savings  ft  Home  Loan  Asso- 
ciation In  Maryland  or  the  American  coun- 
cil. 

Mr  RoosEvxLT.  I  am  appearing  here  solely 
as  the  honorary  president  of  the  American 
Council  of  Independent  Savings  ft  Loan 
Associations.   •   •   • 

Senator  Capshast.  And  who  is  it  that  Is 
paying  you? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  the  Family  Saving  ft 
Home  Loan  Association,  which  is  chartered 
in  Maryland. 

Senator  Capxhait.  How  much  are  they 
paying  you? 

Mr.  Rooskvklt.  Six  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

Senator  Capkhart.  Six  thousand  dollars  a 
year? 

Mr.  Rooskvklt.  Yes.  sir.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  t>oard. 

Then  turn  to  page  31: 

Mr.  Rooskvklt.  I  am  not  being  paid  for 
appearing  before  this  conunlttee.  I  am  be- 
ing paid  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Family  Savings  ft  Home  Loan  Association, 
which  Is  not  appearing  before  this 
committee. 

Senator  Capkhaxt.  Which  is  $9,000? 

Mr.  Rooskvklt.  A  year,  but  not  for  appear- 
ing before  this  committee. 

Next,  turn  over  to  page  92.  Mr. 
Cohen  was  being  questioned.  The 
transcript  goes  like  this : 

Senator  Capkhaxt.  If  you  will  yield  Just 
a  moment.  Mr.  Rooskvklt  testified  yesterday 
It  was  6  to  0  weeks  ago  he  was  placed  on 
the  payroll  and  made  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  CoHKN.  He  received  his  first  paycheck. 

Senator  Capkhaxt.  He  has  thready  been 
paid? 

Mr.  CoHKN.  Yes. 

Senator  Capkhaxt.  Efow  much  has  he  been 
p:ild? 

Mr.  CoHKN.  Whstever  the  pro  rata  salary 
has  been.  He  has  received  his  pay  from 
that  point  on  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  association. 

So,  according  to  testimony  by  Mr. 
Rooskvklt  and  liir.  Cohen  before  the 
committee,  Mr.  Rooakvklt  was  paid  for 
his  services,  and  he  was  paid  by  Family 
Savings  ft  Home  Loan  Association.  And 
yet,  he  stated  on  the  television  program 
last  week  that  he  had  not  been  paid  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  President,  I.  for  one.  would  like 
to  know  which  of  the  statements  are 
true  and  which  are  false.  Was  our  com- 
mittee being  deceived?  Or,  was  the 
grand  jury  being  deceived? 

In  these  remarks,  I  am  sticking  to  the 
official  record.  If  we  go  a  little  further 
and  believe  a  news  account  appearing  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  9.  then 
still  another  accoimt  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  According  to  the  new8> 
paper  article,  Mr.  Rooskvklt  told  a  re- 
porter that  he  received  a  total  of  $3,000. 
half-a-year's    salary,    not    from    Fam- 


ily, but  from  the  council,  one  of  the 
Uiree  outfits  run  by  Messrs.  Cohen  and 
Persian.  It  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence as  to  which  company  his  pay  came 
from  inasmuch  as  all  three  were  run 
from  tne  same  desk  and  by  the  same 
men. 

However,  if  his  pay  came  from  the 
council,  then  his  testimony  before  our 
committee  was  false — for  he  said  "It  is 
the  Family  Savings  &  Home  Loan  Asso- 
ciation," when  asked,  "who  is  it  that  is 
paying  you?" — page  29  of  the  July  24, 
1958,  hearings. 

I  understand  from  the  newspaper  ac- 
count that  Mr.  Rooskvklt  said  last  week 
that  he  was  with  Family  only  60  days, 
for  he  found  it  was  dishonest,  but  that  he 
continued  with  the  council  for  6  months 
and  was  paid  for  6  months.  There  are 
two  things  wrong  here:  First,  had  he 
suddenly  found  dishonesty,  he  surely 
would  have  exposed  it  at  once — did  he 
not  owe  that  to  the  poor  depositor  who, 
he  must  have  known,  would  lose  their 
savings — and,  second,  after  finding  dis- 
honesty, why  would  he  continue  with 
the  same  men  6  months? 

While  I  have  th(  floor,  I  wish  to  point 
out  one  other  matter.  Despite  my  origi- 
nal warning  to  the  public — later  em- 
phasized by  the  committee  hearings,  in 
which  my  colleague.  Senator  Capkhart, 
took  an  active  part — some  people  con- 
tinued to  deposit  their  savings  with 
Family — and  millions  went  down  the 
drain. 

Senator  Capkhart  and  I  were  con- 
cerned for  the  safety  of  the  deposits,  and 
we  questioned  Mr.  Rooskvklt  and  Mr. 
Cohen  closely  about  the  insurance. 

Going  back  to  the  record  now:  In 
answer  to  my  question,  we  had  been  told 
that  the  insurance  company  had  over 
$4  million  in  assets.  We  were  also  given 
a  superfluous  and  distracting  little  lec- 
ture on  the  virtues  of  small  business. 
Here  is  the  way  the  questions  and  an- 
swers went: 

Senator  Bkall.  I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  Mr.  Boosxvklt  very  em- 
phatically that  we  want  small  business  to  be 
protected,  but  only  when  they  are  not  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  Investing  public.  You 
stated  that  you  were  appearing  here  for  the 
American  Council  of  Independent  Savings 
ft  Loan  Associations,  and  you  favor  soxmd 
Insurance.  Can  you  tell  me  the  soundness  of 
the  Instirance  of  the  members?  You  said 
they  did  have  $4  million  available? 

Where  la  this  g4  million  on  deposit  in 
Maryland? 

ICr.  RooecvxLT.  Mr.  Cohen,  do  you  want  to 
answer  that? 

Mr.  CoHKN.  Yes.  It  Is  the  ofBces  in  Sliver 
Spring,  Md. 

Senator  Bxaix.  In  the  company's  offices,  the 
Family  Savings  ft  Home  Loan  Association 
ofBees? 

Mr.  COHKM.  Yes. 

Senator  Bkaii..  Not  In  any  bank  or  safety 
vault  except  your  own? 

Mr.  Q3HXM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capkhaxt.  Are  you  saying  the 
•seats  of  thta  indemnity  company  that  In- 
siu«s  these  accotints  Is  In  the  offices  of  and 
under  control  of  the  Family  Savings  ft  Home 
Loan  Association,  whose  accounts  they  are 
Insuring?     Is  that  what  you  Just  said? 

Mr.  CoKKif.  No,  indeed;  and  I  would  not 
have  the  record  contain  that  Information. 
The  records  of  ownership  of  these  assets, 
however,  are  temporarily  In  the  offices  of  the 
savings  and  loan  association  in  Silver  Spring. 


Senator  Capkhaxt.  In  other  words,  the 
Family  Savings  &  Home  Loan  Association  In 
Maryland  has  the  same  domicile  as  the 
American  Savings  ft  Loan  Indemnity 
Co.? 

Mr.  CoHKN.  No,  indeed.  The  only  offices 
of  the  American  Savings  ft  Loan  Indemnity 
Co..  Senator,  are  In  Delaware. 

Senator  Capkhaxt.  He  asked  you  the  ques- 
tion where  the  $4  million  worth  of  secixrl- 
tles  were  domlcUed  or  housed,  and  you  said 
they  were  housed  at  the  place  of  business  of 
the  Family  Savings  ft  Home  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

hbr.  CoHKN.  I  would  be  as  clear  as  you 
would  have  made  me  be.  Senator. 

Senator  Capkhaxt.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  CoHKK.  That  is  where  they  are  housed. 
The  evidence  of  ownership  is  housed  tem- 
porarily. 

Senator  Capkhaxt.  Who  has  control  of 
them  at  that  particular  location? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Obviously  the  officers  of  the 
Insiirance  carrier  would  have  control  of  It. 

Senator  Capkhaxt.  Does  the  president  of 
the  Family  Savings  ft  Htnne  Loan  Associa- 
tion have  a  key  to  the  safe  deposit  box  they 
are  in? 

Mr.  Rooskvklt.  That  I  will  have  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  President,  he  must  have  had  the 
key;  I  have  heard,  though  I  have  not  the 
exact  figure,  that  Mr.  Persian  had  around 
$30,000  in  cash  on  his  person  when  he 
was  apprehended  by  police  officers  while 
trying  to  run  away. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  these  remarks 
without  reiterating  that  I  have  utmost 
respect  for  the  great  majority  of  savings 
and  loan  associations.  It  is  too  bad  that 
a  few  bad  ones  here  and  there  have  ap- 
peared, but  by  the  rooting  out  of  the  bad 
ones,  the  good  ones  will  greatly  benefit 
in  the  long  run.  When  I  exposed 
"Family"  and  a  couple  of  other  bad 
ones — an  action  followed  by  litigation 
against  several  bad  ones  by  the  Post 
Office  Etepartment  and  the  Department 
of  Justice — I  made  it  clear  that  the  great 
majority  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  are  comply- 
ing with  the  law  and  are  making  a  major 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  social  and 
economic  well-being. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
calf  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  present  to  the  Chair  and 
to  the  Senate  a  very  distinguished  group 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  this  city 
since  Saturday.  They  will  continue  in 
the  city  of  Washington  until  tomorrow 
afternoon,  when  they  will  leave  for  New 
York,  for  a  visit  there  imtll  Wednesday; 
and  from  there  they  will  travel  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  will  visit  for  ap- 
proximately 3  or  4  days.    I  refer  to  the 
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oanci«ask>n*l  group  from  Mexico.  lAp- 
pdauae.  Senatcn  riainffJ 

Mr.  Pmkleat.  this  distinguished 
grotip  is  composed  of  both  members 
of  the  Mexican  Senate  and  members 
of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
'  They  are  here  In  connection  with 
the  Second  Annual  Interparliamentary 
Meeting  between  the  United  States 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes  of 
Americs.  The  f^rst  meeting  of  that  na- 
ture was  held  last  year  at  Guadalajara. 
In  Mexico.  All  who  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  that  conference  returned 
singing  the  praises  of  their  Mexican 
hoata  and  of  the  good  accomplished  in 
the  very  frank  and  informal  discussions 
held  there. 

This  year  we  have  the  honor  of  enter- 
taining the  Mexican  delegation,  and  also 
their  wives,  who.  unfortunately  for  us, 
are  not  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  this 
time;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  on  a 
cruise  to  Mount  Veriaon.  on  the  Honey 
Fitz. 

Day  before  yesterday  and  today  we 
have  been  engaged  in  serious  discussions. 
As  I  previously  stated,  the  discussions 
are  very  frank.  They  are  held  in  closed 
sessions,  not  open  to  the  press,  for  the 
reason  that  we  wish  to  have  the  frank- 
est possible  expressions  by  the  members 
of  both  delegations;  and  we  have  been 
having  them.  The  discussions  have 
been  divided  among  three  groups.  The 
concluding  session  win  be  held  tomorrow, 
at  10  o'clock.  In  the  auditorium  of  the 
New  Senate  OfSce  Building;  and  at  that 
time  a  condensed  report  will  be  made  of 
the  discussions  which  have  been  engaged 
In  by  the  three  panels.  The  public  and 
the  press  are  invited  to  attend  that 
meeting. 

The  meeting  here  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful one  and.  I  believe,  profitable  for  all 
who  have  attended.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement. Mr.  President 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao  a 
list  of  the  visiting  delegates  from  the 
United  States  of  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows : 

Mkxico-Cnitkb    Statu    iMmr/uuaAMKMTABT 
G«oup.  Mexican  Dklscation 

(Second  meeting  held  tn  Washington,  DC) 

SZI7AOOKX8 

Manuel  Moreno  S4ncbez. 
Manuel  Hlnojosa  Ortiz. 
Maurtclo  Magdaleno  Cardona. 
Emllo  Martinez  Manautou. 
Antonio  Mena  Brlto. 
Ouillarmo  Ramirez  Valadeia. 
Patricia  Ramirez  QarcLa. 
Ramdn  Ruiz  Vasconcelos. 
Juan  Manuel  TerAn  Mata. 
Angel  Santoe  Cervantes. 
Magdalena  San  toe  Guerra. 
Gustavo  Vlld68ola  Almada. 
Carlos  Roman  Ceils. 

DirTTTABO* 

Jo64  L45pez  Bcrmudea. 
Manuel  Moreno  Moreno. 
Antonio  Navarro  Knclnas. 
Gustavo  Ar^valo  GarctoqiiL 
RodoUo  Echeverria  Alvarez. 
Salvador  OonzAlez  Lobo. 
Oenaro  VAzquez  Colmenares. 
Rodrtgo  Moreno  Zermefio. 
Bertha  Moreno  Rodriguez. 


J     Jesud   Gonzalez   Curtazax. 
Alfredo  Rxilseco  Avellaneda. 
Flllberto  Rubalcava  SAnchez 
Jon?e  Rojo  Lugo 
Norberto  Agulrre 
Ambassador  Jus  to  Sierra 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  my  privilege  to  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  lepresentlng  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  at  the  ceremonies  at 
Guadalajara,  a  year  a^o.  I  was  named 
at  that  time  because  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr.  HicKENLOoPERl  was  unable 
to  attend.  Unfortunately,  also,  he  Is  out 
of  the  city  today;  I  understand  that  he 
will  not  return  before  appro.ximatoly  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  second 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  made  in  regard  to  the  hospi- 
tality and  the  warm  comradeship  of 
Ideals  which  developed  in  our  discus- 
sions last  year  In  Mexico  City  and  Gua- 
dalajara. Not  only  were  we  privileged 
to  lay  wreaths  at  the  memorials  to  some 
of  the  outstanding  Mexican  leaders,  but 
we  also  found  that  our  friends  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  have  paid  tribute  to 
some  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  tlu.s 
country,  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
naming  some  of  the  streets  there  for 
them. 

It  was  a  meeting  of  great  friendship; 
and  I  count  It  a  privilege  to  have  been 
there  with  the  dlstingul.shed  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  here,  today,  .so 
large  a  delegation  from  the  United 
States  of  Mexico;  and  I  Join  in  cxprcs.s- 
ing  our  great  pleasure  that  they  arc 
here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  extending  a 
hearty  and  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  col- 
leagues from  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
They  are  here  under  the  leadership  of 
two  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
Mexican  Congress,  Senator  Manuel  Mo- 
reno Sanchez,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate group,  and  Deputy  Jo«^  Lopez  Ber- 
mudez,  the  chairman  of  the  group  from 
the  House  of  Deputies. 

They  represent  a  great  nation  and  a 
great  people — a  people  from  whom  we 
have  much  to  learn,  and  a  people  with 
whom  we  hope  we  can  leam  a  great  deal 
of  one  aiKxther. 

We  think  that  Mexico  In  many 
respects  is  the  bridge  between  I^tln 
America  and  this  country  and  also  l)e- 
tween  this  country  and  Latin  America 
and  we  are  delighted  that  the  great  Re- 
public of  Mexico  has  at  its  head  a  man 
of  the  caliber  of  President  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos.  who  not  only  is  one  of  the  great 
leaders  In  this  hemisphere,  but.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  one  of  the  great  leaders  In 
the  world. 

We  cannot  begin  to  match  their  fine 
hospitality,  their  deep  understanding 
and  their  excellent  treatment  of  us  and 
our  wives  at  Guadalajara  last  year  but 
we  win  do  our  best  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion. 

We  want  them  to  know  that  we  are 
very  glad  to  greet  them  as  friends.  We 
hope  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  many 
other  meetings  of  thia  nature. 

We  hope,  also,  on  the  basis  of  these 
personal   contacts   between   parliamen- 


tarians of  the  two  countries,  that  our 
mutual  problems  can  be  solved,  and  that 
our  friendship  will  continue  to  grow 
down  through  the  years. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  wel- 
comes you  as  friends,  colleagues,  and 
partners. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  we  receive  many  distinguished 
visitors  in  tlie  Senate,  but  I  doubt 
w  hether  we  are  ever  so  delighted  as  when 
we  entertain  our  near  neighbors.  This 
delight  is  buttressed  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  very,  very  near  neighbora. 

If  I  had  to  confess  any  failing  at  all, 
I  think  it  would  be  that  I  was  not  sufB- 
ciently  fluent  in  Spanish  to  be  able  to 
address  our  distinguislied  visitors  in 
that  tongue. 

Fonie  years  aco  I  served  on  a  commit- 
tee investiiiatlng  air  safety  In  Latin 
America,  including  Mexico.  We  were 
privileged  to  have  a  House  Member  on 
that  committee  who  spoke  perfect  Cas- 
tilian  Spanish.  Perhaps  the  name  Ls 
familiar  to  our  distinguished  visitors. 
Ho  came  from  southern  Texas.  He  was 
a  di.stlnsuished  Member  of  the  House. 
Representative  Kleberg.  In  perfect 
Spani.vh,  he  addressed  the  legislative 
bodies  in  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, including  Mexico.  It  made  me  feel 
that  my  education  had  been  somehow 
nerlecti'd.  becau£;c  so  many  In  those 
bodies  could  respond  in  our  tongue.  I 
ho{)e  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  ad- 
dress you  here  in  your  language,  even  as, 
in  our  tongue,  you  addressed  us  there. 

I  am  sure  these  interparliamentary 
meotinKs  will  be  fruitful  and  construc- 
tive I  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  my  other  colleagues 
in  extending  our  hand  of  felicity  and 
friendship. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
his  "right  bower."  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  has  Just  finished 
speaking  to  this  delegation  in  Spanish. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  Is  what  bothers 
me.      1  laughter  1 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  8en*tor 
from  Alaska  IMr  GrueningI  yesterday, 
m  one  of  the  committee  diaenastofis. 
made  his  presentation  in  Spanish. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  dlstlnrulahed 
minority  leader  and  the  acting  chalm&n 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  OommlUec  in 
their  welcome  to  distinguished  members 
of  our  sister  Republic,  and  alao  to  express 
a  word  of  thanks  siiure  I  bellere  I  am 
the  only  Senator  in  the  Chamber  present 
now  who  had  the  privilege  of  belnc  one 
of  the  American  guests  of  the  Mexican 
Congress,  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  when  they  tendered  a  recep- 
tion to  vlsitmg  parliamentarians  of  other 
nations  In  Mexico  City  about  December 
1.  1958.  during  the  ceremony  attendant 
upon  the  inauguration  of  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  The  Mexican 
Congress  gave  us  a  wonderful  reception. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  there.  I  want 
to  thank  them,  on  behalf  of  mjself  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  there, 
and  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  today. 
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As  a  Representative  in  Congress  of  a 
State  with  a  common  boundary  line  of 
1,000  miles  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
south,  and  a  State  which  has  closer 
cultural  ties  with  that  country  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  personal  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  the  people  of  my  State  for  their  hos- 
plUllty. 

It  is  a  longstanding  custom  In  Mexico 
that  Mexico  invites  to  each  Presidential 
inauguration  the  Senators  and  Gover- 
nors of  the  American  States  which  bor- 
der those  States  which,  from  their  his- 
torical background,  have  the  closest  ties 
with  Mexico. 

In  my  own  State  we  have  1,600,000  citi- 
zens with  Spanish  names,  of  Mexican 
descent,  who  are  proud  of  their  cultural 
ties.  They  have  been  appointed  to  im- 
portant positions  in  the  Government  of 
our  State,  and  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
State.  We  have  Judges  with  Spanish 
names,  of  Mexican  descent.  HxintY  Och- 
ZALEZ  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  is  a  Member 
of  Congress.  We  have  an  Ambassador 
to  Costa  Rica.  Ramond  Telles.  the  first 
Spanish -speaking  person  of  Latin  des- 
cent to  t>e  mayor  of  El  Paso,  the  fifth 
largest  city  of  Texas.  We  had  Dr.  Hec- 
tor Garcia,  of  Corpus  Christi.  as  Spe- 
cial Ambassador  to  sign  the  West  Indian 
Defense  Treaties.  Texas  citizens  with 
Spanish  names  have  held  honored  places 
and  Important  positions  in  our  society. 
We  think  this  makes  the  ties  between  our 
two  countries  even  closer. 

I  hope  that  ever  larger  numbers  of 
American  tourists  will  go  to  Mexico,  we 
hope  they  will  go  over  the  common  border 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  that  this 
will  strengthen  the  ties  between  our 
country  and  our  neighbor  to  the  south 
which  Is  rich  in  culture  and  tradition, 
and  that  our  ties  will  grow  stronger  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  cochalrman  of  oiu*  U.S.  delegation  Is 
Representative  RuTHSRroRD,  of  Texas. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Racofto  to  show  here  the 
fact  that  my  own  State,  the  State  which 
I  represent  In  part,  not  only  has  the 
closest  present  relations  with  Mexico,  but 
that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  we  were 
first  settled  from  Mexico,  and  that  the  de 
Luna  expedition,  which  was  organized 
in  Mexico  City,  was  the  first  which  was 
settled  in  our  territory  at  Pensacola,  in 
1559.  The  city  did  not  then  continue  to 
stand.  A  hurricane  and  an  epidemic  of 
illness  came.  The  city  which  did  stand 
permanently,  St.  Augustine,  founded  In 
1565,  became  the  first  one  to  be  perma- 
nently occupied. 

We  have  the  kindest  feelings  and  feel- 
ings of  highest  gratitude  for  our  sister 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  In  truth  we  re- 
gard them  Eis  those  who  first  settled  our 
shores. 

We  are  in  the  course  of  our  quadrl- 
centennlal  celebraticm — four  centuries  of 
history — In  three  different  places.  The 
first  place  was  the  city  of  Pensacola,  first 
settled  from  Mexico  and  by  Mexicans. 


We  pay  tribute  to  our  elder  neighbors 
from  Mexico  in  coming  here  to  visit  with 
us  at  this  time. 

May  I  say  that  we  were  honored  by 
having  at  that  first  celebration  at  Pen- 
sacola Senor  de  Anzorena,  who  was.  and 
still  Is,  a  Minister  in  the  Embassy  here, 
and  I  was  honored  by  participating  in 
welcoming  him  to  our  State  as  one  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Mexican  effort. 
We  appreciated  his  presence  there. 

"Hie  close  ties  between  our  country  and 
their  country  predate  the  settlement  in 
the  continental  United  States  now  exist- 
ing, including  the  settlement  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, which  Is  the  oldest  permanent 
settlement  now  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
fuU  of  enthusiasm  in  Joining  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  our  two  leaders  here. 
Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Dlrksen, 
Indeed,  all  of  the  Members  in  the  Senate, 
in  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  represent- 
atives of  the  great  free  Government  of  a 
great,  proud,  and  free  people,  who,  as  our 
leader  here  on  the  Republican  side  has 
said,  represent  a  close  and  beloved  Amer- 
ican neighbor. 

I  come  from  California.  A  great  deal 
of  our  culture  and  our  history  that  we 
know  in  California  trace  their  origin  to 
the  land  represented  so  ably  and  gal- 
lantly by  the  gentlemen  from  Mexico,  our 
fellow  parliamentarians,  and  honor  us 
with  their  presence  on  this  occasion.  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  this  week  to 
discuss  in  frank  and  friendly  fashion 
across  the  table  problems  that  have  vexed 
and  plagued  the  Government  of  Mexico 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  we  have  made  progress  to- 
ward Just  solutions  in  those  areas  we 
have  discussed. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  things 
we  have  accomplished.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagrue,  the  chairman  of  our  delegation 
on  the  Senate  side,  has  been  to  under- 
take those  annual  meetings  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  legislative  branches 
of  our  two  great  countries,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

Quiero  declr  por  todo,  el  Senado, 
Blenvenldos,  Senores. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado  I 
could  not  listen  to  these  tributes  without 
sasring  something,  because  probably  no 
other  State  has  been  more  influenced  by 
Its  heritage  of  Mexican  culture  than  my 
own  State. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  know  that  the 
oldest  town  in  Colorado,  San  Luis,  is  now 
approaching  300  years  of  age.  I  am 
«\}ie  you  know  that  4  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
General  de  Anza,  with  3,000  men.  about 
30  miles  south  of  Pueblo,  there  defeated 
the  great  Indian  Chief  Cuemo  Verde, 
which  in  effect  established  your  people 
on  the  American  Continent. 

We  have  in  my  own  State  many  of 
your  people — descendsmts  of  your  coim- 
trymen,  and  those  who  have  recently 
come  from  your  country.  We  could  not 
feel  other  than  very  close  to  you. 

I  know  it  will  be  Impossible  for  us  to 
surpass  the  hospitality  which  you  have 
shown  to  various  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  when  they  have  visited 


with  you  in  Mexico.  I  only  hope  that 
you  will  take  home  with  you  from  us  a 
feeling  of  real  welcome,  a  feeling  that 
we  believe  the  oppoirtiuiity  to  discuss 
our  mutual  problems  with  each  other 
can  be  only  beneficial  to  us,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  both  countries. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  some  of  the  Junior  States  have 
been  heard  from  in  their  thanks  to  our 
sister  Republic,  I,  being  from  a  State 
with  some  antiquity  in  relation  to  our 
associations  wAh  Mexico,  wish  to  Join 
with  the  leaders  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  expressing  thanks  to 
these  gentlemen  for  being  here  today. 

I  might  point  out  that  420  years  ago 
the  cross  was  carried  to  the  United 
States,  to  what  is  now  Arizona,  from 
Mexico.  Cattle  came  into  this  country, 
from  Mexico  into  Arizona. 

Much  of  the  cultiu-e  we  enjoy  in  Ari- 
zona— most  of  our  names,  our  basic  lan- 
guage, over  25  percent  of  our  people — 
stem  from  the  country  of  Mexico. 

We  have  known  all  of  our  lives  of  these 
delightful  people.  I  have  been  raised 
among  them.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
them,  for  their  kindness,  their  warmth, 
their  generosity,  and  their  tmderstand- 
Ing. 

I  believe  that  we  in  North  America,  in 
the  United  States,  can  well  pattern  our- 
selves after  them.  Frankly.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  Mexican  dying  of  a  heart 
attack.  Thcs  have  the  "mafiana"  spirit. 
I  wish  we  had  more  of  that  in  the  United 
States.  We  get  so  excited  in  this  coim- 
try  that  we  want  something  to  happen 
last  night.  They  are  willing  to  work  a 
little  longer,  to  be  a  little  more  patient, 
•nd  as  a  result  they  get  more  done, 
rheirs  is  a  country  after  which  we  could 
pattern  ours. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  by  the 
sincerity  and  devotion  of  Mexicans  to 
liberty  and  freedom.  We  in  this  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  profess  such 
sincerity,  but  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  the 
Mexican  people  when  it  c«nes  to  living 
up  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  of 
freedom. 

To  our  guests  I  say.  as  one  who  has 
spent  his  life  among  you,  who  has  visited 
your  country,  who  has  visited  with 
people  from  your  country  In  his  State, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  being  here  and 
in  a  few  woi-ds  to  say.  "Buena  suerte. 
Hasta  luego." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  this  ceremony  unduly, 
for  I  know  these  genttonen  are  due  at 
a  meeting,  but  I  would  be  untrue  to  my 
inner  feelings  if  I  did  not  rise  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  treat- 
ment the  Mexican  Congressmen  gave  to 
us  a  year  ago  last  February  in  Guadala- 
jara. It  was  one  of  the  warmest  and 
most  friendly  receptions  I  have  ever 
experienced  in  my  life,  beginning  when 
we  landed  at  the  airport  and  continu- 
ing throughout  all  meetings  until  they 
waved  us  goodby  as  we  boarded  the 
plane  a  week  later.  It  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  helpful  experience. 

We  shall  always  be  indebted  to  our 
friends  south  of  the  border  for  a  memory 
of  one  of  the  friendliest  occasions  one 
could  experience. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  u"^^"*»"^"«  consent  tbAt  the  Senate 
may  itand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  to  permit  Senators  to  greet 
our  distinguished  visitors.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
MrrcALP  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  2  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  Members  of  the  visiting  delega- 
tion were  escorted  to  a  pofiiti(Hi  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber,  and  were  there  greeted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Following  the  informal  reception,  the 
distinguished  visitors  were  escorted  from 
the  Chamber. 

At  2  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pan.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 


ACQUXsrnoN  of  patented  min- 
ing CLAIM  ON  SOUTH  RIM  OF 
GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  I^lESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
383)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
patented  mining  claim  on  the  south  rim 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  3. 
line  12.  strike  out  "designated  '  and  in- 
sert "designed" ;  on  page  4.  line  6.  strike 
out  "apex"  and  insert  "extralateral", 
and  on  page  4.  line  21.  after  "Claim"  in- 
sert: ":  Provided  further.  That  neither 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  nor  anything 
contained  in  it  shall  be  construed  to 
relieve  any  party  from  any  liability  which 
would  or  might  otherwise  exist  for  the 
removal  of  ore  from  beyoiKi  the  bound- 
aries of  said  Orphan  Claim,  if  any  such 
removal  occurred  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  BTRI.K.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  that  were  added  by  the 
House  might  be  classified  in  the  follow- 
ing categories:  Two  were  technical 
amendments.  The  third  was  an  amend- 
ment that  made  very  clear  that  if  there 
was  any  ren^oval  of  ores  from  Govern- 
ment land,  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  construed  to  relieve  the 
company  or  anyone  else  from  liability 
therefor  which  might  otherwise  exist.  I 
have  checked  the  bill  with  the  distin- 
guished leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  They 
are  in  complete  agreement.  UrUess  there 
are  questions.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  ameiuin>ents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL  ACT   OF    I95« 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  10788>  to  amend  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  before  us  now  is  shorn  of  its 
technicalities  and  stripped  of  its  trim- 
ming, what  remains  is  a  measure  which 
would  ruul  down,  clearly  and  effectively, 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  impose 
quotas  on  textile  Imports. 

Before  discussing  the  bill  in  greater 
detail,  let  me  sketch  the  background  and 
outline  the  darkened  landscape  of  this 
Nation's  textile  industry. 

More  than  4  years  ago.  the  plight  of 
the  domestic  textile  industry  became  a 
matter  of  major  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  it  already  was  in  major  areas 
of  the  Nation.  Between  the  end  of 
World  War  n  and  1957.  textile  employ- 
ment in  the  Nation  declined  24  percent, 
a  loss  of  more  than  325.000  jobs  More 
than  700  textile  mills  had  closed  their 
doors  and  gone  out  of  business  for  good. 
Eteserted  textile  mills  dotted  the  land- 
scape from  Maine  to  Georgia.  In  New 
Hampshire  alone,  textile  employment 
had  declined  by  almost  50  percent. 

Four  years  ago.  the  problems  began  to 
give  rise  to  .some  action.  The  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  which 
I  presented  authorizing  a  special  Inquiry 
into  the  problems  of  the  domestic  tex- 
tile Industry.  The  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  FMr.  Pa.stort1  was  named 
chairman  of  the  special  Textile  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  it  ha.s  been  my  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  on  that  committee. 

The  special  subcommittee  held  exten- 
sive hearings,  in  Washington  and  In  tex- 
tile centers  throughout  the  country,  into 
the  problems  of  the  irnlustry.  and  we 
have  followed  up  the  Initial  hearings 
with  further  inquiries,  the  latest  of 
which  took  place  earlier  this  year  The 
subcommittee  has  issued  three  different 
reports  on  its  flndin.n:. 

One  major  thread  runs  through  all  our 
hearings,  all  our  reports  tnd  all  our 
recomendations.  It  is  that  controls,  or 
quotas,  on  textile  imports  offer  the 
only  effective  means  of  safeguarding  the 
American  textile  Industry  from  low -wage 
foreign  impoi-ts.  and  the  only  realistic 
way  to  assure  a  continuation  of  its  ability 
to  supply  the  essential  defense  and  ci- 
vilian needs  or"  the  Nation. 

Our  subcommittee  reiterated  time  and 
time  again  its  recommendation  that 
textile  imports  quotas  be  established 
Frankly,  however,  our  suggestions  fell 
upon  deaf  ears  until  la.st  year  wt^n  an 
interim,  1-year  international  cotton  tex- 
tile agreement,  was  negotiated  at  Geneva. 
That  stopkgap  agreement  is  scheduled  to 
be  replaced  Uiis  fall  by  a  long-term.  5- 
year  agreement  on  cotton  textiles.  Most 
of  the  world's  major  textile  trading  na- 
tions, those  accounting  for  90  percent  of 
the  world  tra<ie  in  cotton,  are  parties  to 
the  agreement.  The  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment may  not  go  as  far  as  some  would 
have  wished.  It  does  not  set  direct  quotas 
on  Imports,  but  it  does  specify  that  if  the 
United  States  determines  that  imports 
are  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  a  dis- 
ruption in  our  textile  markets,  wc  may 
impose  import  restrictions. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Is  to  make  crystal  clear  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  Impose  such 
import  quotas  with  respect  to  all  textiles. 
cot^n.  wool,  and  manmade  fibers,  and 


to  make  it  clear  that  such  restrictions 
may  be  applied  against  countries  which 
have  signed  the  cotton  agreement  and 
against  those  which  are  not  parties  to  it. 
The  bill  would  also  make  effective  any 
future  agreements  involving  agricultural 
products. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  meas- 
ure, and,  since  it  has  already  passed  the 
House,  send  it  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture. 

In  urging  adoption  of  the  bill,  I  am 
deeply  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  only 
international  agreement  Umlting  imports 
which  is  currently  in  existence  applies 
exclusively  to  cotton  textiles.  Neither 
woolens,  nor  worsteds,  nor  manmade 
fibers  are  included,  despite  the  fact  that 
unreasonable  foreign  competition  has 
been  as  keen,  if  not  keener  in  these  fab- 
rics as  it  has  been  in  cottons.  And  I  can 
only  repeat  the  latest  recommendation  of 
our  Textile  Subcorrmiittee  that  limits  on 
imports  of  all  categories  of  every  fiber 
must  be  set.  I  hope  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  spur  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Governments  to  renewed 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  textile  agreement  on 
woolens,  worsted,  and  other  threatened 
fabrics. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  bill 
that  naerit  some  comment. 

First.  The  bill,  by  confirming  the 
existing  law  and  broadening  its  provi- 
sions, strengthens  the  power  of  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
countries  in  an  effort  to  obtain  agree- 
ments limiting  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  textile  product.  In  this  re- 
sjject,  the  President  is  not  bound  by  the 
chains  of  law.  He  is  free  to  enter  Into 
any  agreement  he  wishes,  and  under  the 
bill  can  enforce  it  against  all  other  na- 
tions He  is  not  bound  by  legally  estab- 
lished guidelines,  or  legislative  restraints 
His  power  is  unbridled. 

I  cannot  forecast  what  interpretation 
may  be  Riven  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
or  the  law  it  amends  by  the  President's 
legal  advisers,  or.  should  the  occasion 
ari.se.  by  the  courts  However,  it  seems 
to  mo  from  reading  this  section  of  the 
law,  that  the  President  hi  securing  a 
reduction  of  imports  In  one  category 
could.  In  the  same  agreement,  and  as  a 
consideration  for  the  concession,  relax 
import  restrictions  In  other  categories. 

I.et  me  say  frankly  that  I  find  this 
aspect  of  the  bill  disquieting.  However. 
I  am  confident  that  our  Senate  Textile 
Subcommittee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
P.vsTOREl  will  continue  its  diligent  over- 
.siKht  of  all  the  developments  in  thLs 
field,  and  will  be  alert  for  the  significant 
developments. 

Second.  There  may  be  some  In  the 
Senate  who  will  remark  at  the  divergent 
philosophy  as  between  this  bill  and  the 
overall  Reciprocal  Trade  Extension  Act 
still  under  consideration  In  the  House. 
From  a  pliilosophical  standpoint.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  bill,  described 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  as  Mc- 
Kinley  protectionism,  with  the  grand 
design  of  freer  trade.  But  to  such 
doubters  let  me  say  frankly.  I  do  not  be- 
liL've  that  farsiRhted  trade  measures 
can    be    adopted    and    pursued    by    this 
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country  unless  the  vital  interests  of  es- 
sential American  industries  are  reason- 
ably safeguarded  against  low-wage,  for- 
eign-made goods.  This  Is  especially  true 
in  cases  like  cotton  textiles,  where  for- 
eign producers  can  buy  UJ3.  cotton,  as  a 
result  of  our  farm  policies,  at  a  25  per- 
cent lower  price  tlian  the  American  tex- 
tile producer.  If  we  export  textile  in- 
dustry jobs  right  along  with  our  exports 
of  raw  cotton,  neither  the  Interests  of 
trade  nor  the  Interests  of  this  Nation 
will  be  advanced. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  two  points 
wliich  I  believe  it  Is  exceedingly  neces- 
sary to  have  emphasized  in  relation  to  a 
discussion  on  this  measure.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  my  very  dear  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hauska]  Is  present.  I  have  read  with 
keen  Interest  the  remarks  he  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  I 
have  read  the  amendment  which  he.  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI  and 
ether  Senators,  is  presenting  to  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  appreciate  the 
difficulties  which  beset  those  who  pro- 
duce beef  and  pork  and  mutton.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  many  segmtrnts  of  American  in- 
dustry are  experiencing.  I  know  very  few 
vacations  in  this  country  that  do  not 
face  difficulties.  Incidentally,  in  my  own 
section  of  the  country,  the  inclusion  of 
timber  and  timber  products  would  be 
attractive. 

However,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  mj'  good  friends  will  not 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  I  most 
respectfully  urge  that  this  is  not  the  time 
or  the  place  to  secore  such  protection  for 
other  commodities. 

I  wish  to  reemphaslze  the  fact  that  the 
textile  industry  In  this  country  stands 
all  alone,  of  the  larger  industries  In  the 
land.  In  Its  difficulties.  It  is  literally  a 
dying  industry.  It  is  confronted  with 
an  emergency  of  a  character  that  no 
other  American  Industry  faces,  or  prob- 
ably has  faced  in  history,  on  such  a 
grand  scale.  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Senate  again,  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  that  since  World  War  n  and  until 
1957  textile  employment  in  the  Nation 
has  declined  24  percent,  that  we  have 
lost  325.000  Jobs  in  that  Industry,  and 
that  more  than  700  textile  mills  have 
closed  their  doors  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness forever.  In  New  Hampshire,  we 
have  lost  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
textile  employment. 

This  emergency  was  recognized,  and  it 
resulted  in  a  long  and  careful  study, 
made  by  a  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastokkI. 

The  problem  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  concern  In  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
dicated that  he  recognizes  the  crisis  in 
the  textile  Industry,  and  has  indicated 
not  only  by  his  words  but  also  by  his 
actions  that  he  is  prepared  to  apply 
special  remedies  to  a  special  emergency. 

The  bin.  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely 
essential  in  our  struggle  to  save  what 
we  have  left  of  the  textile  Industry.  The 
bill  should  go  out  of  the  Senate  without 


amendment.  It  should  go  out  of  the 
Senate  without  having  attached  to  it  any 
other  subject.  It  should  stand  as  it  is 
written  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  proponents  of  the  Mundt 
amendment.  However,  as  I  read  the 
amendment  I  find  one  failing  in  it  which, 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  will  re- 
sult in  killing  not  only  the  remedy  that 
they  seek  to  obtain  but  also  the  remedy 
that  we  seek  to  obtain. 

We  have  worked  since  1958  to  have 
that  remedy  provided.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  origin  of  the  crusade 
in  which  we  are  engaged  started  some 
time  in  1958  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  submitted  his  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
decline  of  the  textile  industry.  It  was 
as  a  result  of  that  resolution  that  we 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
likelihood  of  a  subcommittee  being  ap- 
pointed, which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
head  after  its  appointment,  and  of  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  a 
member. 

We  held  exhaustive  hearings  through- 
out the  country,  particularly  in  the 
States  in  which  textile  workers  had  lost 
their  Jobs,  and  which  had  textile  mills 
that  were  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  investigations 
show  that  over  a  period  of  10  years, 
while  this  Nation  was  experiencing  an 
astronomical  development,  economi- 
cally, the  textile  industry  remained  stag- 
nant for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  that 
during  that  period  the  textile  industry 
lost  more  than  800  mills  and  more  than 
325,000  workers  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
textile  mills,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  pointed  out. 

In  the  amendment  which  will  be  pro- 
posed the  sponsors  do  not  say,  "If  and 
when  we.  too,  in  the  cattle  industry  have 
achieved  a  multilateral  agreement,  that 
agreement  should  also  be  fortified  by 
action  of  the  President."  If  the  amend- 
ment had  such  a  provision  in  it.  I  would 
find  no  fault  with  it. 

After  all.  we  started  in  1958.  We  did 
hold  extensive  hearings.  We  did  prove 
to  the  country  and  to  the  White  House 
that  we  were  in  a  bad  state  of  affairs. 
It  Is  true  that  as  a  result  of  that,  in  May 
1961,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  his  seven-point  declaration.  In 
that  declaration  he  stated,  not  that  he 
would  impose  mandatory  quotas,  but  that 
he  would  suggest  a  conference  on  the 
part  of  all  the  textile  exi>orting  coun- 
tries that  they  reach  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment.   That  is  precisely  what  we  did. 

Now  what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  it 
is  necessary  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  countries  exporting  meat  products, 
in  which  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
are  very  much  interested.  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  position  of  those  Sen- 
ators. I  know  they  have  a  tremendotis 
problem.  However.  I  say  to  them.  "In 
tnring  to  help  yourself,  do  not  kill  us 
both.  You  are  not  saying  'If  and  when 
we,  too.  have  achieved  a  multilateral 
agreement,  we  will  go  to  the  President 


of  the  United  States  for  the  same  au- 
thority in  meats  th«t  be  has  in  textiles.' 
You  are  not  saying  that  at  alL  You 
are  saying  in  your  amendment  that  be- 
fore the  President  can  implement  the 
multilateral  agreement  which  has  al- 
ready been  negotiated  and  achieved  we 
will  force  him  to  get  into  a  multilateral 
agreement  that  concerns  meats.  You 
are  going  a  little  bit  too  far  in  this 
matter,  because  you  have  a  long  row  to 
hoe  before  you  get  to  the  position  where 
we  are,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  made  this  investigation.  I  do  not 
question  the  fact  that  you  have  a  prob- 
lem with  reference  to  meats,  but  I  say, 
please,  do  not  do  it  here.  If  you  win, 
you  will  have  destroyed  both  of  us." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  contribution,  which  he  presented 
with  his  usual  ability  and  vigor.  The 
question,  I  respectfully  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, is  whether  the  textile  industry  in 
this  country  is  in  a  imique  position. 
Sometimes  I  am  rather  amused  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "unique."  when  people 
say  ungrammatically  that  something  is 
rather  unique  or  a  little  unique.  As  I 
understand  Webster's  definition  of  the 
word,  it  means  all  alone,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  degree. 

If  the  textile  Industry  were  not  in 
the  perilous  situation  which  puts  it  in 
a  unique  position.  I  would  not  utter  a 
word  of  criticism.  In  fact,  I  have  no 
criticism.  I  would  not  oppose  them  so 
\'igorously.  I  admire  my  friends  from 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  and  else- 
where who  are  here,  as  they  always  are, 
fighting  for  the  good  and  the  prosperity 
of  those  whom  they  represent.  If  the 
textile  industry  were  not  alone  in  its 
situation,  it  would  be  proper  to  reach 
out  and  load  this  bill  up  or  attempt  to 
load  it  up  with  this  Industry  and  that 
industry  and  some  other  industry. 
There  are  other  industries  in  my  own 
State  that  could  be  considered  in  this 
connection. 

I  am  anxious  about  the  shoe  and 
leather  industry.  I  am  anxious  about 
the  electronics  industry.  I  am  anxious 
about  the  timber  and  timber  products 
industry.  The  latter  is  included  in  the 
proposed  amendment.  But  my  point  is 
that  the  textile  industry — and  I  think 
it  will  be  recognized  by  all  fair-minded 
persons  who  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  subject — stands  alone  in  this 
country  in  the  desperation  of  Its 
situation. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  fi-om 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  has  so  well 
pointed  out  already,  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  into,  for  the  effectiveness  of 
which  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  necessary. 
If  we  confine  the  proposal  as  contained 
in  the  bill  to  the  textile  industry  and 
vote  on  that  alone,  I  am  sure  the  bill  will 
pass  £md  will  be  at  least  an  added  aid  in 
saving  this  industry.  But  if  we  start  to 
adopt  amendments  and  load  the  bill  with 
other  interests  not  connected  with  the 
textile  indiLstry,  interests  which,  while 
they  have  their  Just  place  and  their  Just 
appeal,  have  not  been  the  subject  of  pro- 
longed, painstaking  study  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  its  committees,  and  have  not 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — and  obviously 
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he  would  hardly  start  at  this  time  to 
make  an  exception  of  any  Industry  unless 
he  was  completely  convinced  that  it 
rtood  alone  in  Its  requirements — then 
the  bill  will  be  lost. 

In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  other  body  the  President's  trade 
expansion  bill  is  on  the  agenda  for  con- 
sideration. In  due  time,  I  assimie  the 
bill  may  well  reach  the  Senate  for  our 
consideration.  The  Members  of  this 
body  will  have  to  take  many  consideA- 
tions  into  account  in  dealing  with  that 
bill.  However,  I  appeal  to  the  Senate 
not  to  start  to  prejudice  anyone's  case  at 
this  time,  and  not  to  make  the  bill  a 
reason  for  shooting  from  the  hip.  at  ran- 
dom, concerning  a  subject  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  complicated  that  has  been 
presented  to  Congress,  and  is  fraught 
with  the  most  serious  consequences  In 
history,  at  least  during  my  period  of  serv- 
ice in  either  the  House  or  Senate.  Let  us 
take  care  of  those  items  when  they  have 
been  properly  considered,  but  let  us  con- 
fine the  %111  to  its  purpose,  which  is  to 
try  to  save  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yie^d'' 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Before  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yields  the  floor.  I  wish  to  express  my 
commendation  to  him  for  his  pioneer- 
ing work  in  this  field. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PASTOtEl  has  stated,  this  problem 
was  brought  most  forcefully  to  my  at- 
tention and,  I  presume,  to  the  attention 
of  other  Senators  by  the  resolution 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
authored  In  1958.  Both  he  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
have  rendered  magnificent  service  In 
this  field. 

I  have  attended  several  meetings  deal- 
ing with  this  problem,  which  were 
presided  over  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  share  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
bill  were  to  be  complicated  by  having  it 
include  many  other  Items. 

The  textile  and  garment  industries  are 
of  tremendous  importance  In  the  State 
of  New  York.  I  agree  that  there  are 
many  other  industries  which  are  seri- 
ously affected  by  trade.  There  are  many 
others  where  an  international  agree- 
ment no  doubt  would  be  welcome.  How- 
ever, it  is  probably  true,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  said  so  well,  that 
if  they  were  all  Included  In  this  bill,  the 
death  knell  would  be  sounded  for  all  the 
industries  in  which  we  are  Interested, 
for  this  bill  then  would  be  unduly  com- 
plicated and  would  surely  get  defeated 
or  lost  In  the  legislative  mill. 

New  York  City  is  the  world's  leading 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
In  New  York  State  there  are  many  other 
centers  of  garment  making,  including  my 
home  city  of  Rochester  suid  the  cities 
of  Amsterdam.  Utica,  Oloversville.  Troy. 
Auburn,  and  Kingston. 

The  apparel  industry  in  New  York 
City  employs  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo- 
(>le  This  is  more  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Alaska,  and  just  a  little  less 
than  the  total  population  of  Nevada.    It 


Is  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  city 
of  Washington.  DC.  All  these  people 
are  employed  in  one  industry  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Therefore,  the  bill  is  of 
great  Importance  to  my  State. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  It  will  be  en- 
acted promptly,  and  will  not  become 
complicated  by  the  amendments  which, 
I  feel  certain,  are  sincerely  advocated  by 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  real  problems  in  this  area.  Mr 
President,  this  is  not  protection  For 
many  years,  our  country  has  been  most 
generous  in  accepting  textiles  and  gar- 
ments from  other  countries  of  the  world 
Our  markets  have  been  open  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  certain  sectors  of  the 
American  textile  industry  have  been  sig- 
nificantly affe<"ted  Workers  have  lo.st 
their  jobs  and  machinery  and  equirment 
has  been  idled  The  aggravating  thing 
about  all  of  this  is  that,  while  we  have 
taken  steps  to  accelerate  trade  and  to 
encourage  it.  other  countries  have  not 
followed  suit.  Whereas  we  have  ac- 
cepted these  imports,  others  have  not 
The  purpK).se  cf  the  multilateral  textile 
agreement  which  has  been  negotiated 
is  to  spread  out  the  burden — to  see  to  it 
that  every  country  accepts  it.s  fair  share 
of  world  exports  of  textiles  and  gar- 
ment.s 

As  one  who  is  a  believer  in  expanded 
trade  and  a  supporter,  in  principle,  of 
the  trade  program  which  has  been  pro- 
po.sed  to  us.  I  have  alwavs  b«'lievt>d 
that  progres.s  toward  expand''d  trade 
must  be  orderly  progress  I  stress  the 
word  "orderly  "  We  mu.st  not  expand 
trade  in  a  helter-skelter  fashion,  which 
could  result  in  a  serious  economic  dis- 
aster for  certain  American  communities 
and  industries 

Every  other  country  of  the  world  ac- 
cepts this  principle  Orderly  trade  ex- 
pansion is  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  of 
the  free  world.  It  will  help  us  greatly 
in  the  battle  against  the  Soviet  bloc 
which  does  not  have  nearly  the  economic 
power  and  financial  resources  of  the 
West. 

Free  trade  is  not  exclusively  an  Amer- 
ican undertaking  Free  trade  takes  co- 
operation. 

The  textile  agreement  which  ha.s  been 
negotiated  does  .satisfy  two  important  re- 
quirements. It  will  permit  the  orderly 
expansion  of  trade  and  avoid  the  kind 
of  disruption  which  weakens  everyone 
Second,  it  requires  that  other  countries 
of  the  West  cooperate  with  us  in  spread- 
ing the  burden  of  the  burgeoning  world 
production  in  textiles,  garments,  and  re- 
lated products. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  word:  an 
ambitious  and  far-reaching  interna- 
tional agreement  on  textiles  has  been 
negotiated.  It  establishes  a  new  con- 
cept. It  says  that  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  must  join  together  in  .soeiiv,' 
that  each  accepts  an  equal  burden  in 
the  interest  of  expanding  trade.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  this  legislation  pass  .so 
that  there  will  be  no  legislative  hurdles 
to  the  effective  implementation  of  this 
ambitious  agreement.  I  would  point  out 
however  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  our  Government  acts  to 
see  to  it  that  other  nations  of  the  world 
live  up  to  the  provisions  here  established 


We  must  insist  in  this  agreement  and 
in  other  matters  affecting  trade  that 
our  partners  of  the  West  also  work  to 
achieve  expanded  trade.  We  must  press 
for  the  sharing  of  the  burden  on  com- 
modities like  textiles.  We  must  press  for 
the  removal  of  nontariff  barriers,  par- 
ticularly on  American  agricultural  com- 
modities. We  must  press  to  see  to  it  that 
reciprocal  trade  is  truly  reciprocal. 

A  trade  program  is  only  as  good  as  the 
people  who  administer  it.  The  new  trade 
bill  before  the  Senate,  this  international 
agreement  on  textiles  and  our  existing 
tariffs  on  trade,  require  firm  backing  and 
forceful  application.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  we  are  being  narrowminded.  Many 
nations  of  the  free  world  are  strong 
and  It  Is  imperative  that  we  work  to- 
gether 

I  hope  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  will  be  sus- 
tained and  that  the  bill  will  not  become 
further  complicated. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr   COTTON      I  yield. 

Mr  MUSKIE  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  whom  I 
desire  to  commend  for  his  excellent 
statement  today,  has  suggested  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HruskaI 
and  the  cospon.sors  of  the  amendment 
that  they  should  seek  elsewhere,  relief 
similai  to  that  which  Is  provided  in  the 
bill 

I  should  like  to  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamp.shire  whether,  under  section 
204,  which  Ls  in  Issue,  the  livestock  In- 
du.stry  which  would  benefit  under  the 
amendment  .spon.sored  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  would  be  eligible  for 
similar  relief.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  following  language  of  sec- 
tion 204: 

The  Prcsldpiit  may.  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  reprosent.itlves  of  foreign  governments 
In  nn  efTnrt.  to  obtain  agreement*  limiting 
the  exp<)rt  from  Bvich  countries  and  the  Im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any 
asrtciilturHl  commodity  or  product  manu- 
factured therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile 
products    •    •    •  •' 

Does  the  language  "any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  manufactured 
therefrom  "  include  livestock  products? 

Mr  COTTON  The  Senator  was  quot- 
ing from  the  law,  not  from  the  bill,  was 
he  not? 

Mr  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  should  say  that  that 
language  clearly  includes  all  of  the  com- 
modities mentioned  In  the  proposed 
amendment  which  qualify  as  agricul- 
tural products,  and  such  products  surely 
include  livestock  of  every  kind  and  va- 
riety 

Mr  MUSKIE.  So  the  objective  sought 
by  the  authors  of  the  amendment  Is  per- 
mitted under  existing  law,  provided  that 
they  can  i^rsuade  the  President  to  im- 
dertake  negotiations,  and  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  the  effected  countries  agree 
to  negotiate. 

Mr  COTTON  That  Is  perfectly  true. 
The  authors  of  the  amendment  are  In 
exactly  the  same  situation  as  that  In 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
finds  himself,  and  in  which  I  feel  certain 
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the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskhI. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  and  Senators  from  other  tex- 
tile States  find  themselves. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
earnest  hope  tliat  the  President  and  his 
advisers  will  see  fit  to  exercise  their  au- 
thority in  regard  to  wool,  worsted,  and 
manmade  fibers,  as  well  as  to  cotton. 

And  In  the  same  way  the  President 
may  be  Importuned  to  Include  the  agri- 
cultural products  for  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota are  striving.  Of  course,  the  only 
agreement  which  actually  has  been  made 
has  to  do  with  cotton  textiles;  but  this 
tiri  Includes  all  of  these. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hanapshlre  yield  for 
another  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  pending  bill,  as  I 
see  It.  does  not  In  any  way  restrict  the 
eligibility  of  the  livestock  industry  to 
apply  for  similar  relief. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  am  sure  It  does  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Like  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  am  Interested  in 
other  Industries  In  my  own  State  and  In 
northern  New  England  which  might  be 
eligible  for  similar  relief.  To  indicate 
the  breadth  of  the  eligibility  which  Is 
available  under  existing  law,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire a  letter  on  this  subject  from  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  John  C.  Bagwell,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllehdesI.  The  letter  has  to  do  with 
the  question  of  whether  forestry  prod- 
ucts would  be  Included ;  but  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  question,  the  authorities 
he  cites  Indicate  the  breadth  of  the  eligi- 
bility covered  by  the  language  "agricul- 
tural products  01  products  manufactured 
therefrom." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th©- Senator 
from  Maine?  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  requested  by  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy],  who  is  necessari^  ab- 
sent, to  inform  .he  Senate  that  he  Joins 
in  the  expressions  made  In  my  remarks 
here  this  afternoon,  and  he  hopes  the 
bill  will  be  pasjjed  without  being  com- 
plicated by  amendments. 
Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Defaktment  of  Aciicrn-TTnii, 

OmCE  or  THE  OCNKKAL  COUNSEL. 

Waahngton,  D.C.,  April  4,  iHi. 
Hon.  AixcN  J.  Ellknses, 
Chairman,  SenaU  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Fortstry. 
Deab    Sknatok    e:u>xndkh:     Mr.    Stanton. 
counsel  for  your  (»^ininltte«.  has  Informed  us 
that  in  considerlrig  S.  3006,  to  amend  section 
2(H  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19M  (7  U.8.C. 
1854).  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  phnts*  "any  agrlc\iltural  oofn- 
niodlty  or  product  manufactured  tberafrom" 
Includes  timber  and  its  products. 


Section  204  is  as  follows: 

"The  President  may,  whenever  he  deter- 
mlnea  such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting 
the  export  from  such  coimtrles  and  the  Im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  product  manufactured 
therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile  products,  and 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  any  such  commodity,  product, 
textiles,  or  textile  products  to  carry  out  any 
such  agreement.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect 
the  authcM-lty  provided  under  section  22  of 
the  Agrlcutural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933) 
as  amended  (7  U.SC.  1854)." 

Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  ex- 
amine the  legislative  history  of  this  pro- 
vision eziiaustively.  our  study  thus  far  In- 
dicates that  such  history  does  not  give  clear 
evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
in  tills  respect.  In  examining  this  question, 
therefore,  we  believe  we  must  first  determine 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase  as  the  words 
therein  have  been  generally  construed. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.  2d 
edition,  defines  agriculture  as  "The  art  or 
science  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  raising 
and  harresting  crops,  often  Including  also 
feeding,  breeding  and  management  of  live- 
stock; tUlage;  husbandry;  fanning;  In  a 
broader  sense,  the  science  and  art  of  the 
production  of  plants  and  animals  useful  to 
man.  including  to  a  variable  extent  the  prep- 
aration of  these  products  for  man's  use  and 
their  disposal  by  marketing  or  otherwise.  In 
the  broad  tise  It  includes  farming,  horti- 
culture, forestry,  dairying,  sugarmaking, 
etc." 

Court  decisions  have  adopted  the  foregoing 
definition  of  "agriculture"  In  defining  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products.  United 
States  V.  Turner  Turpentine  Co.  (Ill  F.  2d 
400  (Sth  Clr.  1940))  Involved  the  Issue  of 
whether  latxjr  performed  In  the  production 
of  gtim  from  oleoresln  by  scarification  of  liv- 
ing pine  trees  and  Its  processing  Into  gum 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  gum  resin  was 
"agrictUtural  labor"  as  used  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1B35,  as  It  read  before  the  1939  amendments, 
was  the  law  before  the  court  In  tbls  case  and 
the  term  "agricultural  labor"  was  not  de- 
fined. In  holding  that  Congress  intended  tlie 
term  to  have  a  comprehensive  meaning  so  as 
to  Include  tree  products,  the  court  said  at 
page  404: 

"When  then.  Congress  In  passing  an  act 
like  the  Social  Security  Act  uses,  in  laying 
down  a  broad  general  policy  erf  exclusion, 
a  term  of  as  general  Import  as  'agricultural 
labor,'  it  must  be  considered  that  it  used 
the  term  in  a  sense  and  Intended  It  to  have 
a  meaning  wide  enough  and  broad  enough 
to  cover  and  embrace  agricultural  labor  of 
any  and  every  kind,  as  that  term  Is  under- 
stood in  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  the  act  operates.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  a  mere  local  custom, 
which  is  In  the  face  of  the  meaning  of  a 
general  term  used  In  an  act,  may  be  read 
into  the  act  to  vary  Its  terms.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  when  a  word  or  term  Intended 
to  have  general  application  In  an  activity 
as  broad  as  agrlcultiu-e,  has  a  wide  meaning, 
It  must  be  Interpreted  broadly  enough  to 
embrace  In  It  all  the  kinds  and  forms  of 
agriculture  practiced  where  It  operates, 
that  Its  generality  reasonably  extends  to. 
Definitions  of  'agrlcultiu-e'  In  standard 
texts  and  treatises  and  In  decisions  in  these 
latter  years  have  had  the  widest  content. 
Punk  &  Wagnalls  defines  'agriculture'  as 
including  horticulture,  fruit  raising,  etc..  •be- 
cause agriculture  Is  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  soU.'  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  1935,  declares  that 
in  a  broader  sense  agriculture  Includes  farm- 
ing, horticulture,  forestry,  dairying,  sugar- 
making,  etc.     The  Encyclopedia  Brltannica, 


14th  edition,  'Fcxestrj  as  a  Science.'  de- 
clares: 'the  science  underlying  the  growing 
of  timber  crofw  is  therefore  nothing  but  a 
branch 'of  general  plant  science,'  while  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture  says  of 
forests,  'if  agriculture  is  the  raising  of 
products  from  the  land,  then  forestry  Is  a 
part  of  agrlcultiue'  (vol.  2,  p.  312>.  From 
the  Kncyclopedia  Brltannica  article,  on  rosin 
production,  we  quote  the  following  signifi- 
cant passage:  'The  chief  region  of  rosin 
production  is  the  South  Atlantic  and  Eastern 
Gulf  States  of  the  United  States.  American 
rosin  Is  obtained  "from  the  turpentine  of  the 
swamp  pine  and  of  the  loblolly  pine.  The 
main  source  of  supply  in  Europe  is  the  lands 
of  the  departments  of  Glronde  and  Landes 
in  France,  where  the  cluster  pine  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.'  An  examination  of 
the  cases  cited  In  'Words  and  Phrases,'  fifth 
series,  voliune  1,  page  339  et  seq.,  under 
agriculture  and  In  3  CJJ3.,  'Agriculture,' 
pages  361.  365.  and  366.  section  1,  under 
'agricultural'  and  'agriculture,'  convinces 
that  In  modern  usage  this  Is  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  term  and  that  statutes  using 
It  without  qualification  must  be  given  an 
equally  comprehensive  meaning." 

The  Turner  Turpentine  Co.  case  was  fol- 
lowed in  Stuart  v.  Kleck  (129  F.  2d  400  (9th 
Clr.  1942)),  which  also  involved  the  defini- 
tion of  "agricultural  labor"  as  used  in  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  the  following  cases 
the  courts  adopted  definitions  of  "products 
of  the  land,"  "agriculture,"  "agrlcultvual 
purposes."  "agricultural  commodities."  "agri- 
cultural products,"  or  "agricultviral  labor," 
some  as  use<l  in  statutes.  In  the  broad  sense 
of  things  which  are  the  result  of  husbandry 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (Sancho  v. 
Bowie,  93  P.  2d  323  (1st  Cir.  1937);  Lotue  v. 
North  Dakota  Workman's  Com.pensation  Bu- 
reau, 220  Wis.  701,  264  N.W.  837  (1936); 
Forsythe  v.  Village  of  Cooksville.  356  HI.  289. 
190  N.E.  421  (1934);  In  Re  Itogers.  134  Neb. 
832.  279  N.W.  800  (1988);  Getty  v.  C.  R. 
Barnes  Milhng  Co.,  40  Kan.  281,  19  Pac.  617 
(1888);  Florida  Industrial  Commission  v. 
prowers  Equipment  Co.,  152  Fla.  595,  12  So, 
*2d  889  ( 1943 ) ) . 

Congress  has  recognised  that  the  term 
"agricultural  commodities"  may  Include  for- 
est products.  Section  207  of  ttoe  Agrlculttiral 
Marketing  Act  of  1M6  (60  Stat.  1091;  7  n.8.C. 
1626)  define*  "agricultural  products**  to  In- 
clude "agrlcultiutil,  horticultural,  vltlcul- 
tural.  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and 
poultry,  bees,  forest  products,  fisli  and  sliell- 
flsh,  and  any  products  thereof,  mcludlng 
processed  and  manufactured  products,  and 
any  and  all  products  raised  or  produced  on 
farms  and  (my  processed  and  manufactured 
products  th(5reof ." 

Section  518  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insturance 
Act  (55  Stat.  256;  as  amended,  7  UjS.C.  1518) 
defines  "agricultural  commodity"  as  "wheat, 
cotton,  flax,  com,  dry  beans,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
tobacco,  lice,  peanuts,  soybeans,  sugarbeets. 
sugarcane,  timber  and  forests,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  citrus  and  other  fruits, 
tame  hay." 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1956  (70 
Stat.  133;  12  U.S.C.  1841(g)),  concerning 
bank  holding  companies,  defines  "agrlcul- 
tiire"  to  Include  "farming  In  all  its  branches 
Including  fruitgrowing,  dairying,  the  raising 
of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  animals,  or 
poultry,  forestry  or  lumbering  operations, 
and  the  production  of  naval  stores,  and  oper- 
ations directly  related  thereto." 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  Uarch  4,  1927  (44 
Stat.  1423;  as  amended,  15  UJ3.C.  431),  con- 
cerning discrimination  against  farmers'  co- 
operative associations  by  boards  of  trade, 
states  that  "agrlculttiral  products"  "means 
agricultural,  hortlctilttiral.  vltlcultural.  and 
dairy  products,  food  products  of  livestock, 
the  products  of  poultry  and  bee  raising,  the 
edible  products  of  forestry,  and  any  and  all 
products  raised  or  prodticed  on  farms  and 
processed  or  manufactured  products  thereof, 
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transported  or  Intended  to  be  tranaported  In 
Interstate  and/or  foreign  commerce." 

Section  3  of  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1038  (Aa  Stat.  1060;  as  amended.  29  U.S.C. 
a03(f)).  defines  "agriculture"  to  Include 
"farming  In  all  Its  branches  and  among 
other  things  Includes  the  cultivation  and 
tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  production, 
cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any 
agricultural  or  hortlcultured  commodities 
(Including  conunodltles  defined  as  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  section  1141J(g)  of 
title  12),  the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  fur- 
bearing  animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  prac- 
tices (Including  any  forestry  or  limiberlng 
operations )  performed  by  a  farmer  on  a  farm 
as  an  incident  to  or  in  conjunction  with 
such  farming  operations.  Including  prepara- 
tion for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to 
market  or  to  carriers  for  transportation  to 
market." 

The  present  social  security  tax  law,  now 
known  as  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act.  has  an  extensive  definition  of  "agricul- 
tural labor."  which  Includes  expressly  only 
some  forest  products  such  as  naval  stores 
(eSA  Stat.  447:    26  U.S.C.  3306(k)). 

As  may  be  seen,  some  of  the  definitions. 
for  the  Immediate  purposes  Involved  in  the 
legislation.  Include  forestry  products  only 
to  part.  However,  we  believe  even  in  these 
Instances,  this  serves  as  an  Indication  that 
where  the  terms  "agrlcultviral  commodities" 
or  "products  thereof"  are  used  without  quali- 
fication it  Is  reasonable  to  Include  timber  in 
the  concept. 

We  believe  ihat  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  public  attention  to  the  timber  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  the  concept  has  long 
been  that  the  growing  of  trees  and  the  work 
of  forestatlon  and  reforestation  is  a  part  of 
agrlciilture.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  neces- 
sary corollary  that  timber  Is  an  agricultural 
commodity  and  that  lumber  Is  a  product  of 
such  commodity.  We  have  found  a  numt>er 
of  instances  both  past  and  present  where 
this  concept  is  expressed.  We  will  quote  a 
few  of  these. 

In  an  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock)  in  IJWf 
the  following  Is  stated :  ■ 

"The  keynote  of  the  administration  of  the 
forest  reserves  should  be  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  reserves  to  the  public  and  to  perpetu- 
ate their  forests  by  wise  use  •  •  •  Forestry, 
dealing  ss  it  does  with  a  source  of  wealth 
produced  by  the  soil,  is  properly  an  agricul- 
tural subject," 

Glfford  Plnchot.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
1902,  in  a  sUtement  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House,  declared: 

"Forestry  is  a  component  part  of  agricul- 
ture. Every  source  of  wealth  grown  from  the 
soil  Is  in  the  sphere  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculttire;  hence  the  forest  work  rightly 
belongs  to  it.  The  production  of  timber  is 
as  naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  is  the  production  of 
field  crops." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Houston,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  June  24,  1918, 
stated: 

"This  Department  Is  charged  with  the  task 
of  stimulating  and  Improving  the  produc- 
tion of  all  forms  of  wealth  grown  from  the 
soil  A  forest  Is  a  crop  and  forestry  is  pri- 
marily a  problem  of  production  from  the 
soil  •' 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Meredith.  In 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  dated 
November  15,  1921,  stated: 

"The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  secures  In- 
f  >rmatlon    on    the    needs   of   stockmen   and 


'  Some  of  the  following  quotations  have 
baen  derived  from  a  collected  document 
which  Is  authentic.  Time  has  not  permitted 
review  of  the  original  sources. 


farmers  for  public  and  national  forest  ranges 
which  aids  the  national  forest  administra- 
tion, and  collects  also  data  on  the  products 
of  farm  woodlots  which  Is  of  value  in  the 
development  of  farm  forestry.  In  short, 
having  largely  exhausted  the  forest  crop 
grown  In  advance,  the  problem  now  is  to  use 
more  widely  what  remains  and  to  grow  other 
crops  to  meet  our  needs  That  Is  to  say, 
forestry  Is  a  distinctly  agricultural  business. 
The  function  of  the  Department  as  a  whole 
Includes  efforts  for  the  production  of  the 
most  eflfectlve  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  the  products  of  both  farm  and 
forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large  " 

President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  In  a  letter 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry  of  the 
Congress  declared    ' 

"Forests  are  Intimately  tied  Into  our 
whole  social  and  economic  life  They  grow 
on  more  than  one-third  the  land  area  of 
the  continental  United  States  Wages  from 
forest  industries  support  5  to  6  million  peo- 
ple each  year  Forests  give  us  building  ma- 
terials and  thousands  of  other  things  In 
everyday  use  Forest  lands  furnish  fo<xl  and 
shelter  for  much  of  our  remaining  gome 
and  healthful  recreation  for  millions  of  our 
people.  Forests  help  prevent  erosion  and 
fioods.  They  conserve  water  and  regulate 
its  use  for  navigation,  for  power,  for  domes- 
tic use,  and  for  Irrigation  Woodlands  oc- 
cupy more  acreage  than  any  other  crop  on 
American  farms,  and  help  support  2',  mil- 
lion families. 

"Our  forest  problem  Is  essentially  one  of 
land  use  It  is  a  part  of  the  broi^d  problem 
of  modern  agriculture  that  is  common  to 
every  part  of  the  country  Forest  lands 
total  some  615  million  acres  " 

In  testifying  In  1951  on  S  1149,  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
sUted    ' 

"Forestry  and  grazing  are  agricultural 
functions.  Trees  and  grass  are  crops  Like 
corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  they  start  from 
seed.  They  respond  to  the  same  kind  of 
care  given  other  crops  They  are  har- 
vested— or  at  least  they  should  be  har- 
vested—so that  one  crop  follows  another 
Their  culture  is  based  on  the  biological 
sciences,  which  are  chiefly  and  In  many 
cases  exclusively  the  concern  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Insect  and  plant- 
disease  control,  genetics,  soil  science,  and 
other  agricultural  sciences  are  as  Important 
to  growing  crops  of  trees  and  grass  as  they 
are  to  field  crops 

•  •  •  •  , 

"Forestry  and  ^razlntj  are  Inseparable  parts 
of  agriculture  it  takes  the  same  know-how 
to  grow  timber  In  the  farmer's  woods  as  It 
does  In  forests  owned  by  anyone  else  Farm 
woodlands  are  Indl.epensable  to  the  Nation's 
timber  supply  Farmers  own  one-third  of 
all  our  commercial  forest  land— 139  million 
acres 

"Turning  It  around,  woodlands  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  farmer.  Forest  lands  make 
up  half  the  total  farm  acreage  in  New  Eng- 
land and  about  40  percent  of  all  farm  acre- 
age In  the  South.  Forest  products  provide 
farmers  In  many  regions  with  a  valuable 
source  of  cash  Income.  When  forest  land  Is 
properly  managed,  the  timber  harvest  can  be 
as  regular  and  dependable  as  any  other  crop. 
"Farm  forestry  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Department's  farm  program.  Farmers  look 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  help  on 
farm  forestry  Just  as  they  do  In  animal  hus- 
bandry, fruitgrowing,  or  other  crop  prob- 
lems.    The  small  nonfarm  forest  properties 
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of  125  million  acres,  almost  as  extensive  as 
the  farm  forests  and  often  intermingled  with 
them,   face  exactly  the  same  problems   and 
should  be  served  by  the  same  agency. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Nor  can  any  sharp  line  be  drawn  between 
forestry  and  grazing.  In  much  of  the  South 
and  West  the  same  land  is  used  to  grow  both 
trees  and  grass  Thus  all  such  lands  are  in- 
terrelated parts  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
enterprise 

"And  from  the  watershed  angle,  forest 
and  grazing  lands  are  Inseparably  linked 
with  field-crop  lands  In  every  watershed, 
we  must  have  a  unified  approach  covering 
all  lands  to  effectively  control  erosion,  floods, 
and  water  supply  Soil  conservation  and 
watershed  management  are  agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  U  responsible  for 
Wiitershed  surveys  on  all  lands.  Within  the 
Department,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  work  together  closely 
to  reduce  damage  from  floods  and  sedimenta- 
tion on  forest,  grazing,  and  other  croplands 

"Adding  It  all  up.  any  way  you  look  at  It 
the  answer  Is  the  same  Forestry  and  grazing 
are  agriculture  " 

It  is.  therefore,  our  opinion  that  forestry 
Is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that  timber  l» 
an  agricultural  commodity  It  follows 
therefore,  that  the  producU  thereof,  such  a« 
lumber,  are  products  within  the  definition 
In  section  204  We  have  attempted  to  ana- 
lyze the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  precedent  and  authority.  If  the 
foregoing  analysis  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
present  Intent  and  purposes  of  the  Congress 
you  may  wish  u>  reexamine  the  question  for 
greater  chirlflcatlon 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  C    Bagwell, 

General  Counnel 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  his  splen- 
did and  eloquent  statement  concerning 
the  textile  industry.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  discount  the  importance  which  he 
assigns  to  the  textile  business.  It  Is.  of 
course,  very  important  to  his  region  of 
the  country  insofar  as  its  Immediate 
aspects  are  concerned,  and  is  important 
to  all  of  the  country  in  its  ultimate  as- 
pects. As  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire knows,  the  remarks  I  have  made 
and  tile  attitude  I  have  assumed  are  not 
intended  to  detract  for  a  second  from 
that  fact. 

Before  I  comment  further  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  in  line  with  the  comments  and 
questions  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Mlskie).  I  should  like  to  say  that 
if  there  is  any  question  In  the  mind  of 
anyone  that  livestock,  poultry  products, 
timber,  and  timber  products  are  em- 
braced in  the  Mundt  amendment,  which 
shortly  will  be  submitted  and  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  {Mr. 
Mundt  1.  they  should  read  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  John  C.  Bagwell,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  This  letter 
points  out  that  Congress  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions  has  defined  agricultural 
activity  and  agricultural  products  as  in- 
cluding these  items. 

Now  we  have  the  question.  Are  we  eli- 
gible under  section  204  to  petition  the 
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President  for  treatment  similar  to  that 
which  he  has  accorded  the  textile  In- 
dustry? Yes,  we  are  eligible.  All  we 
need  Is  a  golden  key  of  some  kind,  al- 
though wc  do  not  know  just  what  kind 
it  is. 

My  principal  remarks  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday dealt  with  beef  cattle  and  beef 
products.  Twice  that  Industry  peti- 
tioned the  Tariff  Commission  and  twice 
it  was  rebuffed.  Why?  Because  the 
regular  machinery  provided  for  by  the 
tariff  laws  was  so  stringent,  so  hide- 
bound, and  so  difficult  and  complicated. 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  that 
industry  could  qualify. 

The  President  himself  has  Invited  the 
type  of  amendment  which  is  about  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MuKDTl.  The  President  says 
it  is  almost  an  anathema  to  try  to  ask 
for  piecemeal  treatment  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion and  that  it  cannot  be  done  item  by 
item.  He  has  said  that  the  way  to  do  it 
is  by  class.  So  we  have  here  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  an  agricultural 
class — agricultural  products. 

All  we  ask  is  that  agricultural  prod- 
ucts also  be  considered  by  this  well- 
informed  President  who  is  so  under- 
standing as  to  economic  recessions  and 
wants  to  get  America  moving  forward 
again,  and  who  is  so  full  of  compassion 
for  all  the  problems  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  All  we  ask  is  that  this 
measure  include  these  beleaguered  parts 
of  agriculture,  which  are  covered  by  sec- 
tion 204,  and  that  they  be  treated  with 
the  same  beneficence  with  which  he 
has  treated  the  cotton-textile  industry. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  pur- 
pose. We  would  greatly  regret  it  if  any 
deleterious  effect  were  to  be  visited  upon 
the  cotton -textile  industry.  But.  at  the 
same  time,  what  better  time  is  there  than 
now — now  that  the  door  is  slightly  ajar — 
to  request  such  action  by  the  President 
under  section  204.  This  would  not  be 
piecemeal  treatment.  It  would  be  over- 
all treatment  so  as  to  give  the  beef  In- 
dustry the  benefits  which  he  has  con- 
ferred so  generously  upon  the  cotton- 
textile  Industry,  on  whose  behalf  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  spoken 
so  eloquently. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  first  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  can  no  doubt  more  ably  and  per- 
haps with  even  greater  enthusiasm  rep- 
resent the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  can  justify  whatever  may  be 
the  action  of  this  administration — and 
certainly  with  more  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  But  I  wish  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  now  that  he  has  seen  fit 
to  ask  me  this  question,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  textile  industry.  i4>parently  we  are 
provided  with  some  kind  of  key;  and  I 
believe  that  key  was  the  fact  that  the 
textile  industry  was  in  such  desperate 
circumstances.  Apparently  that  key — 
and,  by  the  way,  when  I  say  "we,"  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  perhaps  the  Senator  trook.  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastoek]  had  more  to  do 
with  it^-dld  make  It  possible  to  reach  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  although 
he  has  not  yet  been  reached  quite  far 


enough,  because  I  regret  that  woolens 
and  manmade  fabrics  are  not  yet  In- 
cluded. But  the  President  was  reached 
and  was  impressed;  and  he  suggested  a 
conference,  and  It  was  held;  and  a  tem- 
porary agreement  was  entered  Into,  and 
now  a  6-year  agreement  has  been  nego- 
tiated. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  a  question:  If  he,  together  with 
his  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
had  been  able  to  find  the  g(^den  key.  and 
If  he  had  gotten  Into  the  White  House, 
and  If  he  had  gotten  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  action  regard- 
ing beef  and  p>ork  and  lambs,  and  if  he 
had  in  being  an  agreement,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  bring  up  proposed  legislation 
to  solidify  the  agreement,  and  if  he  did 
so;  and  If  we  then  jumped  up  and  said, 
"Walt  a  minute.  You  have  gotten  to  the 
President,  but  we  have  not.  You  have 
beef  covered;  and  we  want  to  have  In- 
cluded also  cotton  and  electronics  and 
boots  and  shoes  from  New  Hampshire. 
You  have  the  door  ajar,  and  let  us  in, 
too" — would  not  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  have  said  then, 
"Walt  a  minute,  my  friend.  We  have 
this  matter  adjusted.  We  have  accom- 
plished this  much.  Please  let  us  finish 
this,  and  please  do  not  encourage  all  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  hang  all 
the  cats  and  dogs  they  have  on  top  of  this 
much."  Would  not  the  Senator  take  that 
position  imder  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
score,  I  did  not  know  that  "cats  and 
dogs"  are  Included  among  agricultural 
products  under  section  204.  Perhaps 
they  are;  perhaps  Mr.  Bagwell's  letter 
also  includes  "cats  and  dogs." 

But  I  do  know  that  section  204  does 
not  include  saddles  and  watches  ~  and 
clocks  and  hardware  implements.  It 
does  include  agricultural  products.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  this  would  happen 
because  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  our 
region  to  fashion  a  golden  key  such  as 
that  which  Is  In  the  possession  of  the 
advocates  of  this  bill.  But,  I  have  an 
Idea  that  If  there  were,  we  would  say. 
"Yes,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  merit  In 
the  position  of  those  who  are  asking  to 
be  included"  and  I  Imagine  that  our 
Western  generosity  and  hospitality 
might  extend  just  a  little  bit  to  a  situa- 
tion of  that  sort. 

But  I  have  this  proposition  to  make 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire: 
Why  does  he  not  see  to  It  that  we  get 
a  chance  to  extend  that  generosity  and 
hospitality?  If  he  does,  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  surprised. 

Mr.  COTTON.  First,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  In  referring  to  "cats  and 
dogs,"  I  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  very  worthy  commodities  included 
In  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  merely 
meant  that  once  the  door  Is  opened  and 
once  a  start  is  made  In  adding  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  ones  now 
covered  by  the  bill,  an  invitation  is 
extoided  to  also  add  to  the  commodities 
covered  tqr  the  bill  many  which  may 
not  be  strictly  agricultural  products. 

In  repljrlng  to  the  Senator's  other 
question,  I  say  to  him — and  this  Is  all 
that  I  can  say;  and  I  say  it  perhaps  a 
little  facetiously,  but  nevertheless  sin- 


cerely— ^that  If  he  win  only  permit  us 
to  get  this  little  morsel,  which  we  have 
obtained  for  the  most  needy  and  des- 
perate industry  In  the  country,  nailed 
down  by  this  bill.  I  prcmiise  him  that  I 
will  exercise  all  of  the  well  known  and 
vast  influence  I  have  wlUi  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  get  the  President 
Interested  In  beef  and  pork — ^I  mean  pork 
on  four  legs.  [Laughter.]  And  sheep 
and  timber  and  all  the  other  fine  prod- 
ucts that  mean  so  much  to  the  people 
so  very  well  represented  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  brief  observation? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  When  a  morsel  Is 
spoken  of  In  this  connection,  let  me 
point  out  that  we  start  with  an  8Vi-cent- 
per-pound  subsidy,  and  we  talk  about 
international  cartels  arising.  We  have 
statements  that  the  President  has  said, 
"Do  away  with  International  monopolies ; 
get  free  trade."  Then  we  have  the  spe- 
cial depreciation  proposal.  There  Is  a 
request  held  up  In  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, and  there  Is  held  in  abeyance  a 
request  for  an  8V^-o«it  depreciation 
measure.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  more 
than  a  morsel — It  is  more  than  the 
traditional  half  loaf. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  the  people  In  ttie  textile  States  will 
realize  what  we  have  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  or>en  to  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Vie.  President, 
some  5  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, It  was  my  pleasure  to  move  the 
approval  of  a  resolution  to  create  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Comm'ttee  to  investi- 
gate the  problems  of  the  textile  industry 
of  this  country.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  were  members. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  In 
many  areas  of  the  United  States,  and 
took  the  statements  of  thoc?  who  oper- 
ated textile  mills,  those  who  worked  In 
textile  mills,  and  others  who  were  famil- 
iar with  every  facet  of  the  textile  Indus- 
try. The  committee  submitted  a  report 
with  sound  recommendations.  No  com- 
mittee has  ever  done  a  more  thorough 
and  outstanding  Job  of  inquiring  into 
the  problems  of  any  Industry  and  I  com- 
mend and  compliment  Its  members  for 
their  efforts. 

After  years  of  hard  work  by  those 
seeking  relief  for  the  textile  Industry, 
many  agencies  of  our  National  Oovem- 
ment  became  Interested  In  these  prob- 
lems. The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  finally  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  cul- 
mination of  the  labors  of  this  distin- 
guished group  of  Senators,  worked  out 
an  International  Textile  Agreement 
among  19  nations  producing  90  percent 
of  the  world^s  textiles. 

In  order  to  implement  this  agreement, 
it  Is  necessary  that  the  Congress  pass 
H.R.  10788.    The  reason  It  Is  necessary 
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Is  th*t  «n7  country  not  a  party  to  the 
international  acreement  can  violate 
that  a^reonent  with  Impunity,  and 
nothlnc  can  be  done  about  It.  Among 
the  nations  whk;h  could  violate  the 
agreement  are  Commiinifit  China.  Rus- 
sia, any  of  the  so-called  satellite  coun- 
tries, Egypt.  Brazil,  and  the  other  na- 
tions which  did  not  sign  the  agreement. 

The  only  question  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
solve now  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
make  an  international  agreement  with 
19  nations — Australia,  Austria,  Canada. 
Denmarlc.  India,  Japan.  Norway.  Pak- 
istan. Portugal.  Spain.  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
member  states  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  including  Belgium. 
Prance.  Germany.  Italy.  Luxembourg. 
and  the  Netherlands — that  allows  a 
country  not  a  party  to  it  to  nullify  the 
fruits  of  the  efforts  of  our  committee,  of 
our  Congress  and  of  our  national  adniin  - 
Istration. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Nebraska. 
South  Dakota,  and  Colorado,  who  have 
seen  flt  to  offer  this  amendment.  I 
know  there  are  problems  involving  com- 
modities they  seek  to  help.  My  own 
State  of  Oeorgia  is  the  largest  poultry 
producing  State  in  the  entire  United 
States.  We  have  problems  there  with 
our  beef  and  pork  industries.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  foolhardy  indeed  to 
take  the  problems  of  some  commoditie.s 
that  have  not  bls  yet  gone  through  all  the 
long  and  strenuous  effort  that  has  been 
involved  in  getting  relief  for  the  textile 
industry  and  say  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
textiles  that.  "We  are  not  going  to  help 
see  your  problems  solved  or  remedied  in 
any  way  tmless  now  we  can  use  this  bill 
as  a  catchall  proposition  to  solve,  at  one 
fell  swoop,  the  problems  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry of  this  country." 

I  read  the  language  of  one  of  the 
amendments    that    has    been    offered: 

That  no  agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and 
cotton  textiles  aball  be  enforced  pursuant  to 
the  provlslona  of  this  section  until  such  time 
as  the  President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  repreeentatlves  of  foreign  nations  limit- 
ing In  UJce  manner  the  export  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  of  the  follow- 
ing conunodlUes — 

Then  It  goes  on  to  name  them. 
<  In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  It  is  the 
Idea  of  those  sponsoring  this  amendment 
that,  regardless  of  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Senate  Investigating  Subcommittee, 
regardless  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
regardless  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  State  Department,  regardless  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  19  na- 
tions. It  is  to  be  said,  "We  are  going  to 
stop  you  cold  in  your  tracks  and  not  let 
you  have  a  single  oimoe  of  remedy  or  re- 
lief unless  you  also  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
ths  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  the  distinguished 
Senator  read  Into  the  Ricord.     I  note 


what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiar  dis- 
crimination agsunst  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles.  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor if  he  notices  the  same  thmg .  namely, 
that  no  agreement  as  to  cotton  and  cot- 
ton textiles  should  be  enforced  until 
tfter  the  tune  when  the  President  ha.s 
nesotiatod  similar  ac;rccnicnts  affectinu 
all  the  other  products — that  i.s.  beef  and 
beef  products,  pork  and  pork  product.s. 
fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poul- 
try products,  timber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts, and  dairy  products — wherea.s,  as  to 
each  of  those  latttr  product.s,  an  agree- 
ment might  go  into  force  at  once  if  it 
were  nepotiated. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct  and  I  would  point  out  to 
him  that  no  senatorial  committee  ha.s 
investigated  the  problem.s  in  connection 
with  beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and 
p>ork  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb, 
poultry  and  poultry  products,  timber  and 
timber  products,  and  dairy  products.  No 
international  agreements  have  been  ob- 
tained witii  respect  to  them.  Nothing 
has  been  done,  ytt  the  simple  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  to  remedy  some  of  the 
problems  In  the  textile  industry,  is 
sought  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
statement.  No;  we  will  not  agree  to 
solve  any  of  the  problems  of  the  textil»' 
industry  unless  you  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time  " 

Mr.  President.  I  am  always  happy  to 
see  any  of  the  problems  of  the  country 
or  the  world  .solved.  But  I  certainly 
would  not  say  that  we  mu.st  solve  each 
and  every  problem  simultaneously 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  desire  to 
solve  the  problems  which  concern  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  from  the  Midwest 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  pledge 
my  aid  and  support  in  seeking  solutions 
to  any  of  the  problems  which  can  b<^ 
solved,  when  a  ca.se  is  made  individually 
with  respect  to  each  of  them.  But  Sen- 
ators should  not  say.  '  You  cannot  solve 
any  of  the  textile  problems  unless  you 
solve  all  of  our  problems  also." 

The  subcommittee  under  the  direction 
of  its  distinguished  and  able  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr 
Pastoke!.  took  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  of  testimony.  It  was  jwinted  out 
therein  that  textiles  are  second  only  to 
steel  in  importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation.  In  addition,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  since  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
n  the  United  States  has  lost  nearly  1 
million  Jobs  in  the  textile  Industry  and 
that  nearly  1.000  textile  mills  have  had 
to  close  their  doors. 

At  Ion?  last,  after  much  effort  and 
many  years  of  trials  and  tribulations, 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  subcommittee,  are 
beginning  to  come  to  fruition,  yet  some 
of  our  colleagues  have  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  offer  amendments.  They  would 
say  to  us,  "We  are  going  to  stop  you 
cold.  You  carmot  proceed  one  inch  fur- 
ther, imless  you  solve  at  the  same  time 
every  problem  relating  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  our  country." 

That  is  indeed  a  peculiar  way  to  seek 
to  legislate  on  the  floor  of  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate.    Despite   my    great    affection    and 


admiration  for  this  group  of  distin- 
guished Senators.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ments will  be  overwhelmingly  rejected, 
and  that  the  bill  which  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  will  be  overwhelm- 
itifjly  approved.  Then  from  time  to  time 
we  can  attempt  to  solve  other  problems 
which  may  arise  in  the  agricultural  area. 
I  pledge,  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  as  one  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  assist  Si'nators  in  tlie  so- 
lution of  those  problems. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TALMADOE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  wondering,  in 
reference  to  section  204  and  the  exercise 
of  Presidential  power  thereunder, 
whether  I  have  been  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension.  It  is  my  recollection 
and  mformation  that  no  procedures  are 
prescribed  by  section  204  There  are 
no  outlines  Tliere  are  no  standards. 
Nothing  Is  indicated  in  the  section  ex- 
cept a  bare  exercise  of  Presidential 
discretion. 

The  Senator  from  Oeorgia  has  indi- 
cated that  there  have  not  been  congres- 
sional investigations  with  respect  to 
other  agricultural  products,  such  as  has 
been  conducted  with  resiiect  to  textiles. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  whether 
it  is  his  understanding  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion prior  to  the  time  the  President  can 
take  action  under  section  204? 

Mr  TALMADOE.  No;  that  is  not 
necessary  at  all.  That  has  been  the 
procedure  with  reference  to  the  textile 
bill.  This  is  not  something  which  was 
done  on  the  Senate  floor  in  one  day. 
This  procedure  was  starte*'  the  very  first 
year  I  became  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, in  1957.  An  investigating  commit- 
tee was  appointed.  The  committee  went 
throughout  the  country  and  took  evi- 
dence. It  came  back  with  recommen- 
dations. The  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
the  culmination  of  5  years  of  work  by 
U.S.  Senators. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  the  same  thing  might  be  done  with 
reference  to  the  problems  which  the 
Senator  wishes  to  be  covered  by  the 
amendment.  I  know  there  are  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  certain  meat  products.  I 
stand  ready  to  help  the  Senator  in  any 
way  I  can.  However,  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  ought  to  say  you  are  trying  to 
solve  one  great  problem,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  solve  any  problem  unless 
you  solve  all  problems  simultaneously. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  this  with  full 
respect  for  my  good  colleagues  from 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 

The  Senator  took  occasion  to  mention 
the  golden  key.  There  was  nothing 
mysterious  or  mystical  about  the  con- 
tact with  the  White  House.  We  have 
been  engaged  in  this  endeavor  since  1958. 
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If  anyone  wishes  to  classify  anything  as 
being  a  gold  key.  I  would  say  that  the  cot- 
ton resolution  was  the  key.  That  is  how 
we  started.  That  was  the  genesis  of  what 
is  before  the  Senate  now. 

It  has  been  a  hard,  uphill  fight.  We 
were  met  with  a  deaf  ear  in  the  begin- 
ning. We  kept  at  the  fight  for  years. 
We  held  hearings  and  more  hearings. 
We  issued  our  first  report  Febniary  4, 
1959.  We  Issued  another  report  in  April 
1961.  We  issued  another  report  in  1962. 
We  kept  working  on  the  problem. 

We  went  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, too.  and  we  were  rejected  time  and 
time  again.  The  situation  continued  to 
get  worse  and  worse  and  worse. 

Finally  we  made  a  recommendation 
for  mandatory  quotas,  which  was  re- 
jected. The  President  suggested,  in  the 
seven  point  program,  that  possibly  we 
might  work  out  some  voluntary  quotas. 
We  have  done  all  that. 

We  have  the  agreement,  but  the  agree- 
ment will  becc»ne  inoperative  if  we  allow 
other  people  not  party  to  the  agreement 
to  come  in  through  the  back  door  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  agreement. 
That  is  already  happening. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  now  the 
program  will  collapse.  If  we  have  to 
wait  until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  takes  cognizance  of  the  amend- 
ment, until  the  President  calls  in  all  the 
countries  exporting  meat  products,  in 
which  the  Senators  are  so  much  in- 
terested, that  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
That  may  take  months  and  months, 
years  on  this  problem.  By  the  time  all 
that  is  done  the  industry  will  have  died. 

That  is  all  we  say  this  afternoon.  We 
know  relief  is  needed  in  other  areas,  but 
we  ask  Senators  not  to  kill  the  textile 
industry  off  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain 
their  desired  relief. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  very  eloquent 
contribution. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  has  under 
consideration  a  proposal  to  grant  abso- 
lute power  to  the  Chief  Executive  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  production  in 
this  particular  respect  under  section  204. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  broaden  that 
power.  As  I  previously  indicated,  there 
is  no  semblance  of  any  requirement  of 
any  kind.  There  are  no  standards,  no 
guidelines,  no  procedures.  All  we  would 
do  would  be  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Nation's  conscience  which 
is  temporarily  represented,  as  it  were, 
by  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  essence  that  is  what  the 
cotton  textile  industry  has  done. 

In  a  different  way  the  other  sectors 
of  American  agriculture  have  done  the 
same  thing,  though  perhaps  not  on  such 
an  official  plane  as  in  the  particular  case 
before  us.  But  I  submit  that  when  ex- 
tended hearings  are  held  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  when  speeches  are 
repeatedly  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  direct  circtmxstances  in  which 
we  find  other  sectors  of  the  agriculture. 


it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  fully  informed  on 
all  those  questions. 

During  the  1960  campaign  he  claimed 
many  times  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
all  the  necessary  facts  showing  that  agri- 
culture generally,  and  the  sectors  to 
which  I  refer  specifically,  were  In  a  crit- 
ical position.  It  is  not  a  question  of  not 
having  the  information.  He  has  the  in- 
formation. He  himself  has  said  so.  His 
appointed  officers  from  the  Cabinet  level 
on  down  have  the  information.  It  seems 
to  us  that  with  this  situation  and  since 
we  have  a  Chief  Executive  who  has  said, 
"Let  us  not  deal  with  this  subject  item 
by  item:  let  us  not  do  it  piecemeal:  Let 
us  do  it  all  at  one  time  by  categories," 
we  should  offer  him  that  opportunity. 
In  fact,  we  have  encouraged  him.  If  he 
does  not  want  encouragement,  let  us 
use  a  little  compulsion  so  that  he  will 
make  available  to  other  sectors  the  ben- 
efits of  the  authority  given  to  him  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator,  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Congress.  We  are  not  de- 
bating that  particular  issue  now.  The 
only  question  that  Is  before  the  Senate 
is  whether  an  international  agreement 
will  be  made  effective  and  enforceable 
with  respect  to  nations  which  are  not 
parties  to  that  agreement. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  problems 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, but  he  ought  not  to  use  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  try  to  prevent  any  relief  for  an 
industry  that  is  badly  in  need  of  help. 
If  the  Senator  complains  about  trade 
policies,  he  will  have  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  debate  that  issue  and  offer 
amendments  when  the  trade  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  action.  But  the 
trade  bill  is  not  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  only  question  pending  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  of  the  implementation  of 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  to 
let  one  or  two  small  countries,  or  Red 
China.  Russia,  or  their  satellites  destroy 
an  agreement  that  has  been  made  by 
countries  which  produce  90  percent  of 
the  world's  textiles. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  tell  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  I  am  interested  in  his 
problems,  because  his  problems  in  the 
field  we  are  discussing  come  much 
nearer  being  my  problems  than  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  present  issue 
relating  to  cotton  textiles.  There  is  not 
a  single  cotton  textile  mill  in  my  State, 
so  far  as  I  know,  though  a  small  amount 
of  raw  cotton  is  produced  in  my  State. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Florida  there  are 
great  nimibers  of  livestock,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows.  I  think  he 
knows  that  a  citizen  of  our  State  is  now 
president  of  the  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,  which  would  indicate  some- 
thing about  the  stature  of  our  State  In 
that  field. 


As  to  timber  and  timber  products,  I 
think  the  Senator  knows  that  we  are  a 
very  large  producer  in  that  field. 

As  to  dairy  products,  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  and  perhaps  other 
products,  production  in  my  State  of  those 
particular  products  greatty  exceeds  our 
production  of  cotton.  As  I  have  already 
said,  we  do  not  hi^re  any  cotton  textile 
plants,  as  is  well  known  to  our  near 
neighbor,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oeorgia. 

So  the  cause  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  our  cause  on  that  issue.  But 
I  remind  him  that  the  effort  with  respect 
to  textiles  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time,  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  personally.  Before  a  subcommittee 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man came  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  To 
Study  the  Domestic  Textile  Industry  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

On  our  subcommittee  were  not  only 
Senators  from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  of 
which  I  happened  to  be  one,  but  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  there  were  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  who  was  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI. 
who  was  also  a  minority  mraiber  of  that 
subcommittee.  When  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastorb]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thtjr- 
icoND]  came  before  us,  we  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  was  a  field  that  badly 
needed  help — so  badly  that  we  not  only 
gave  our  assistance  in  establishing  a 
special  study  commission,  but  also,  we 
provided  money  in  the  bill,  before  the 
commission  was  actually  created,  as  I 
recall. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  TALMADOK  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  so  that  he  may  carry  on 
a  colloquy  between  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  was  abundant 
proof  before  our  committee  that  the  tex- 
tile industry,  particularly  with  relation 
to  woolens  and  worsteds,  had  deterio- 
rated so  much  in  the  past  decade  that, 
Ood  forbid,  if  we  were  to  have  another 
world  war  we  would  not  have  facilities 
in  the  United  States  to  put  the  necessary 
cloth  on  the  backs  of  our  soldiers.  That 
is  how  serious  the  situation  Is.  That  Is 
the  reason  we  have  gone  this  far.  That 
is  the  reason  we  are  as  enthusiastic  and 
as  vigorous  as  we  are  in  the  present 
campaign. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  comment,  which 
is  true. 

In  the  subcommittee  we  fotind  abun- 
dant reason  for  bipartisan  action.  That 
was  the  finding  later,  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Later  this 
particular  bill,  or  others  similar  to  It, 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  another  committee  of 
which  I  un  a  member,  and  of   which 
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Uw  HtfttTiyiri«tw»H  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
Is  also  a  member.  As  I  recall,  the  meas- 
ure was  reported  from  that  committee 
unantmwMly  because  we  knew  that  tex- 
tiles and  the  cotton  Industry  were  in  a 
serious  condition. 

Mr.  President.  I  assure  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska  that  I  will  help  In  any 
way  I  can  to  attain  the  objectives  which 
he  has  in  mind.  I  give  the  same  as- 
surance to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
South  Dakota,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
that  committee.  In  helping  them.  I  shall 
be  helping  myself  in  my  own  State,  be- 
cause it  has  problems  in  that  field. 

There  is  now  before  the  Senate  a 
measure,  ready  for  action,  under  which 
the  temporary  agreement  would  not  ex- 
pire until  October,  and  the  permanent 
agreement  would  then  come  into  force. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  amendment  that 
no  action  be  taken  either  in  support  of 
the  temporary  agreement  or  in  support 
of  the  permanent  one.  which  would 
come  into  effect  In  October,  until  other 
fields  of  agricultural  prodiiction  are 
served  by  the  same  kind  of  agreements, 
arrived  at  on  an  international  basis  with 
various  groups  of  nations. 

Those  nations  are  not  the  same  na- 
tions which  are  engaged  In  the  textile 
Industry.  They  are  not  the  same  na- 
tions that  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beef,  lambs,  timber,  or  the  other 
products  that  have  been  mentioned. 

I  believe  upon  further  consideration 
my  distinguished  friend  will  realize  that 
this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  should  be  our  per- 
manent policy  on  this  question.  We 
have  no  one  to  negotiate  these  questions 
but  the  President.  When  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  party  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  was  the  President, 
we  were  for  the  measure,  as  we  are  now. 
We  received  sympathetic  consideration 
and  help  from  President  Eisenhower. 
There  has  been  an  extension  and  con- 
tinuation of  that  sympathy  and  help 
from  the  President  now  presiding  over 
our  Nation. 

The  issue  is  not  a  partisan  or  re- 
gional one.  but  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  Importance  to  this  Nation,  which 
Is  now  seeking  to  renew  its  prosperity, 
to  employ  people  who  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  to  make  prosperous  busi- 
nesses which  have  languished  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  will  not  insist  upon 
their  amendment,  because  upon  further 
consideration,  I  believe  they  will  realize 
that  they  would  make  of  cotton  textiles 
the  most  discriminated-agatnst  group 
in  the  whole  category  of  the  agricul- 
tural producing  industry,  in  that  it 
would  provide  that  until  each  of  these 
other  industries,  and  every  one  of  them, 
had  been  served  by  a  similar  agreement, 
the  cotton  textile  Industry,  which  has 
actrd  first,  and  which.  I  believe,  was 
most  cruelly  affected  by  the  situation 
which  we  have  lived  through,  could  not 
have  any  relief;  whereas  each  of  these 
other  Industries  would  have  the  rehef. 
provided  under  their  amendment  just 
as  quickly  as  an  agreement  in  the  par- 
ticular industry  had   been  worked  out. 


I  do  not  believe  my  distinguished 
friends  want  to  discriminate  in  that  way 
against  the  diligence  and  against  the 
industriousness  of  those  who  have  been 
hurt  the  worst  during  the  lack  of 
prosperity  through  which  we  have 
passed  in  that  industry,  and  which  has 
been  a  calamitous  blow  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  many  States. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  should  very 
promptly  pass  the  bill  and  allow  the 
President  by  appropriate  action  to  pre- 
vent a  few  recalcitrant  nations  from 
wrecking  the  common  effort  of  ourselves 
with  18  other  nations,  comprising  among 
the  19  of  us  the  producers  of  about  90 
percent  of  the  textiles  of  the  world.  Can 
we  say  that  the  remaining  few  nations. 
producing  about  10  percent  of  the  tex- 
tiles, should  be  permitted,  by  diverting 
disproportionate  amounts  of  their  pro- 
duction, to  wreck  a  program  so  benefi- 
cent In  its  purpose  and  so  completely  im- 
portant to  a  large  segment  of  our  Nation 
and  to  many  great  States''  I  do  not  be- 
lieve my  distinguished  friends  would 
want  to  be  in  that  position.  I  respect- 
fully request  them  to  withdraw  and  not 
insist  upon  a  consideration  of  their 
amendment  or  the  adoption  of  their 
amendment. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  He  has  succinctly 
summarized  the  situation  \  hlch  con- 
fronts the  Senate  at  the  present  time 
Being  a  Senator  from  a  State  producing 
every  one  of  the  items  referred  to  In  the 
amendment,  I  know  something  about  the 
problems  of  the  meat  indu.'?tr>-  and  the 
producers  of  meat  products. 

I  say.  In  conclusion,  that  I  certainly 
stand  willing  to  do  what  I  can  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  the  meat  industry. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  wreck  a  part;al  solution  of  the  textile 
problem  because  totally  unrelated  prob- 
lems are  not  being  solved  simultane- 
ously. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  speak  very  briefly  on  this 
subject.  I  agree  completely  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  effective 
what  the  President  has  done  in  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  The  multilateral 
agreement  came  about  from  an  effort 
to  have  bilate:-al  aijreements  effected. 
When  90  percent  of  the  imports  come 
from  these  19  countries  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  multilateral  agreement,  that 
effort  will  not  be  effective  unless  an 
amendment  to  the  act  of  this  character 
is  adopted.  The  other  10  percent,  which 
will  come  from  countries  that  are  not  in 
the  multilateral  agreement,  are  per- 
mitted to  bring  about  Imports  that  will 
make  ineffective  the  multilateral  agree- 
ment. 

It  means  much  to  us  in  New  England 
in  the  textile  Industry.  It  means  much 
to  us  when  tliis  cotton  processed  for 
countries  abroad  Is  going  abroad  at  lower 
prices  than  our  textile  mills  have  to  pay 
here. 

Tlierefore.  I  hiope  the  bill  will  be  pas.sed 
and  that  the  Simendment  sponsored  by 
onr  friends  frcm  the  Middle  West  will 


not  be  offered  or.  if  it  is  offered,  will  be 
voted  down. 

I  personally  have  no  objection  and  no 
criticism  of  the  efforts  being  made  on 
the  part  of  these  other  industries,  the 
cattle  industry,  or  the  pic  Industry,  or 
any  other  Industry,  if  and  when  the 
proper  time  comes  for  such  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered.  However,  certainly 
those  Industries  are  not  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  is  the  cotton  textile  industry  at 
the  present  time.  So.  therefore.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted 
it  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
President  carrying  out  what  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  do  by  this  multilateral  agree- 
ment. Therefore.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota  will  not  be 
offered:  but  if  it  is  offered,  I  hope  it  will 
be  voted  down. 

I  can  assure  them  that  at  the  proper 
time  and  when  the  circumstances  are 
ripe,  they  will  have  a  friend  in  me,  if 
the  circumstances  are  the  same  as  they 
are  in  the  textile  industry  today.  We 
want  to  preserve  the  textile  industry  in 
New  England  and  in  the  South  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  want 
to  build  it  up.  The  multilateral  agree- 
ment which  the  President  has  made 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  cotton  textile 
industry  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  sui  amendment  identified  as 
5-1S-62 — A.  offered  on  behalf  of  msrself 
and  the  Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HnusKA  and  Mr  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  CasbI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  not  read  but  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  12,  slrlke  out  the  period  and 
quntattnn  marlu.  Insert  a  colon,  and  add 
the  following  "Provided,  hoicevtr.  That  no 
agreement  In  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  until  such  time 
as  the  Prealdent  has  negotiated  acrecmenta 
with  repreaentatlvea  of  foreign  natlona 
limiting  In  like  manner  the  export  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countrlea  of  the 
foUowtng  commodities  Beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts, pork  and  pork  product*,  freah  and 
froaen  Iamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
timber  and  timber  products,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts " 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  as  one 
who  represents  a  great  agricultural 
State,  let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  am 
pleased  by  the  assurance  of  senatorial 
support  for  the  position  which  has  been 
advanced  by  those  of  us  who  have  co- 
sponsored  the  amendment.  While  un- 
derstandably the  sponsors  of  the  bill  dis- 
agree with  us  concerning  the  matter  of 
timing.  I  am  happy  to  receive  the  pledges 
of  support  which  have  been  enunciated 
on  the  floor,  and  hope  that  they  will 
grow  and  grow  In  number  until  we  have 
.solved  the  very  serious  problems  con- 
fronting other  segments  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry,  in  addition  to  cotton. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  first  lessons 
anyone  learns  in  this  fascinating  busi- 
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ness  of  legislating  Is  that  one  must  legis- 
late when  the  opportunity  presents  It- 
self. One  learns  yery  early  In  this  game 
that  if  he  lets  the  bus  go  by  and  then 
tries  to  legislate  with  nothing  but  the 
talllights  staring  him  in  the  eye  he 
very  frequently  never  has  another  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  con- 
stituents who  are  in  difficulty. 

It  is  true  that  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry is  in  difficulty.  I  sympathize 
with  the  problems  with  which  that 
Industry  is  confronted,  I  want  to  be  help- 
ful to  it.  I  attended  some  of  the  hear- 
ings that  were  held  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastobeI.  At  that 
time  the  committee  members  were  dis- 
cussing Imports  of  wool  and  manmade 
fabrics  and  synthetics  and  silk  in  one  big, 
common  approach  along  with  cotton  to 
protect  the  textile  industry.  However, 
somewhere  along  liie  line  their  goals 
have  become  smalLzr  and  more  remote. 
In  all  events,  they  i»w  have  no  place  In 
their  approach  for  any  help  for  great 
segments  of  our  agrictiltural  Industry 
which  are  covered  In  the  original  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  act.  and  for  which  the 
very  same  procedures  we  are  discussing 
here  were  deslgne<l  for  utilization  In 
the  protection  of  other  segments  of  oixr 
great  economy. 

The  amendment  which  we  have  of- 
fered would  provide  to  all  the  farmers 
of  the  country  the  same  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  proposed  legis- 
lation only  to  cotton  producers  and  cot- 
ton textile  manufacturers.  It  has  long 
been  my  understanding  that  when  we 
legislate  in  Congress,  we  should  try  to 
legislate  In  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  in 
mind  the  national  problems  as  a  whole, 
and  to  provide  equal  protection  to  peo- 
ple who  are  suffering  from  similar  prob- 
lems: and  that  only  on  rare  and  disap- 
pointing occasions  do  we  legislate  for  a 
favored  few.  when  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  legislate  for  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  {Mr.  DirksenI;  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  E>akota 
(Mr.  Mundt],  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment; Senators  who  have  joined  with 
him  In  offering  it;  and  other  Interested 
Senators.  I  am  prepared  to  submit  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

UlTANIMOUB-CONSENT   ACREEICZKT 

Ordered,  That,  efTective  on  Thursday,  May 
17, 1983,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
bualneas,  during  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bm  (Hit.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  de- 
bate on  the  proposed  amendment  by  Senator 
MiTNDT,  numbered  6-15-62 — A.  and  all 
amendments  thereto  be  terminated  at  2:  30 
p.m.,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
Benatcvs  ICttwdt  and  Ellkndes:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane, unless  to  introduce  a  new  commodity, 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  psissage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided,  and  controlled  respectively  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellemdes]  and 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MaifOTj. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  whether 
under  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  I  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment?  I  may  wish 
to  do  so;  I  am  not  sure  yet  that  I  shall. 
I  desire  to  elicit  some  Information  be- 
fore doing  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  of- 
fered with  the  assurance  that  only  the 
one  amendment  would  be  considered. 
However.  I  am  prepared,  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  Senators  who 
have  cosponsored  his  amendment  are 
agreeable,  to  allocate  one-half  hour 
within  the  time  until  2:30  for  the  offer- 
ing of  any  other  amendment.  I  am 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  convene  at  11  ajn.,  Instead  of 
12  o'clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  who  are  not  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber have  indicated  an  interest  in  speak- 
ing on  the  amendment;  and  further- 
more, the  time  being  allotted  is  being 
cut  pretty  thin. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  allocate  an 
extra  half  hour,  if  necessary,  from  the 
hour  to  be  set  aside  for  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  I  make  that  modification  in  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  entirely  agree- 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  modified,  is  agreed 
to. 

(The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows:) 

UHANTMOXTS-CONSirNT  ACRETMEirr 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  May 
17,  1962,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
buslneM,  during  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  10788)  to  amend  section 
a04  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1966,  debate  on 
ttie  proposed  amendment  by  Senator  Mttnot, 
numbered  6-15-62 — A,  and  aU  amendments 
thereto  be  terminated  at  2:30  pjn.,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Senators 


MuiTDT  and  Ellestdcb.  Provided,  That  debate 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
Miller  to  the  bill  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Senators  Millkb 
and  Ellekdek.  Provided  further,  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane,  unless  to 
introduce  a  neve  commodity,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  tlie  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  respectively  by  the  Senator 
from  Laouislami  |Mr.  Kuxmhdi]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mvmbt]  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  under  rule  XTT,  which  would  take 
place  at  2:30  p.m.,  be  omitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  is  to  convene  at  11  o'clodc  to- 
morrow morning,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  request  include  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  DIRKSE3f.  I  am  thinking  only 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be- 
cause technically  the  wiretapping  bill  is 
before  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  that  if  he 
were  in  the  Chamber,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
who  has  scheduled  hearings  dealing  with 
narcotics  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  would  wish  to  have 
extended  to  his  subcommittee  the  priv- 
ilege of  sitting  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  Could  such  a  request 
be  included? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  request,  as  well. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  not  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
imply  that  if  it  is  granted,  an  additional 
hour  will  be  provided  for  the  debate 
covered  by  the  preceding  unanimous - 
consent  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  my  request  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  It  is  a  plain  request 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  tc 
meet,  notwithstanding  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  in- 
clude having  the  Senate  convene  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  merely  said,  "if 
the  Senate  is  to  convene  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning";  and  that  request 
has  not  been  acted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  authorized  to  meet  tomorrow 
morning  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

ORDER     FOR     RECESS      UNTIL      11 
O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
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Senate  completes  Its  business  this  eve- 
ning. It  take  a  recess  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  aiming. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE   IN   ORDER   FOR   CALL   OF 
CALENDAR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  provid- 
ing for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  unobjected-to  measures  on 
the  calendar  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour,  be  changed  to  provide  for 
their  consideration  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  late  does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  expect  the  ses- 
sion today  to  continue? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  votes  will  be 
taken  tonight.  So  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  decide  how 
long  they  wish  to  speak  and  to  have  the 
session  continue. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AORICUL- 
[  TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  was  endeavoring  to  state  that 
in  my  opinion  agricultural  legislation 
and  all  other  legislation  generally  should 
be  designed  to  take  care  of  as  many 
Americans  as  possible  who  suffer  from 
identical  problems;  and  I  believe  we 
should  move  very  slowly  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  precedents  to  take  care 
of  certain  select  groups  at  a  time  when 
other  groups  have  the  same  or  similar 
problems  and  at  a  time  when  other 
groups,  if  not  relieved  by  such  legisla- 
tion, may  never  obtain  the  relief  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

I  know  that  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  we  frequent- 
ly try  to  deal  with  the  various  farm  prob- 
lems and  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  that 
legislation  good  for  the  farmers  in  one 
part  of  the  country  will  also  be  good  for 
the  farmers  in  other  areas;  and  we  are 
always  completely  disinclined  to  play  off 
one  segment  of  agriculture  against  an- 
other. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  good 
as  far  £us  it  goes,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
support  it  because  it  helps  solve  a  prob- 
lem which  exists  in  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough, 
because  it  Is  blind  to  other  problems 
which  confront  agriculture  in  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

Bluntly  stated,  the  pending  bill  is  spe- 
cial legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cotton-textile  industry.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  problems  of  that  in- 
dustry; and  if  that  Industry  were  the 
only  one  In  the  country  which  had  sim- 
ilar problems,  I  would  say  the  bill  would 
constitute  good  legislation.  But  when 
other  producers  and  other  processors  in 
the    country    are    confronted    with    the 


same  problem,  it  seems  to  me  the  Sen- 
ate should  use  its  collective  Judgment  to 
try  to  secure  for  all  the  relief  which  this 
measure  would  provide  for  only  some. 

Recently,  m  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  arid  Forestry,  we  concluded 
the  writing  of  the  highly  contested  and 
rather  complicated  so-called  omnibus 
farm  bill.  In  it  we  have  tried  to  Include 
provisions  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  a 
great  many  different  segments  of  the 
economy.  Ev<-n  the  urban! tes  are  taken 
care  of  in  thi;  bill,  because  It  provides 
for  Improved  recreational  opportimities 
and  better  uses  of  farmland  In  which 
urbanites  can  have  direct  benefit.  In 
that  measure  we  did  not  single  out  one 
segment  of  agriculture  and  try  to  cor- 
rect only  its  problems  while  we  were 
confronted  with  identical  problems  ap- 
plicable to  other  areas. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  type  of  amend- 
ment which  we  have  proposed  in  this 
case — an  amendment  which  simply 
would  deal  with  all  the  agricultural  ac- 
tivities and  problems  which  stem  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  surplus  com- 
modities coming  from  abroad — is  a  good 
one.  for  I  sincerely  believe  that  good 
legislation  is  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  not  for  the  benefit  of  only  a  few. 

So  our  amendment  deals  with  beef 
producers  and  beef  processors  who  suf- 
fer from  the  fiame  problem  as  that  from 
which  the  cotton  producers  and  cotton 
processors  and  the  textile  Industry  suf- 
fer; and  the  junendment  deals  also  with 
the  pork  producers,  the  poultry  produc- 
ers, and  especially  with  the  lamb  pro- 
ducers and  processors,  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  an  even  greater  attack  from  Im- 
ports, as  compared  with  that  suffered 
by  the  textile  industry. 

Likewise,  the  amendment  Includes  the 
dairy  industry,  which  Is  In  a  serious 
plight,  and  needs  assistance,  and  suf- 
fers from  direct  competition  from  Im- 
ports— just  as  do  cotton  and  its  products. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  proposed  to 
make  the  benefits  of  such  protection 
available  both  to  cotton  producers  and 
to  the  producers  of  l)eef,  the  producers 
of  pork,  the  producers  of  timber,  and  the 
producers  of  poultry  and  pwultry  prod- 
ucts and  dalPfr  products.  We  would 
extend  the  same  protection  benefits  to 
both  the  cotton  producers  of  the  South 
and  the  dairy  producers  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  upstate  New  York, 
the  Dakotas.  and  elsewhere,  because  the 
reasoning  for  such  provisions  Is  four- 
square with  the  reasoning  which  right- 
fully has  been  advanced  In  connection 
with  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  In  other 
words,  we  would  expand  the  bill,  so  as 
to  have  it  apply  fairly  to  all.  Instead  of 
to  only  a  few. 

By  the  adoption  of  our  amendment, 
we  would  finally  find  a  way  to  stop  the 
importation  of  hams  from  Communist 
Poland,  for  example — for  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  permit  the  Importa- 
tion of  hams  from  that  Communist  coun- 
try, and  those  lmix)rtatlons  result  In 
driving  down  the  price  of  the  hams  and 
pork  products  produced  by  U.S.  farmers. 
By  means  of  our  amendment  we  would 
increase  the  protection  applicable  to 
competitive  Imports  which  are  damaging 
the  U.S.  beef  industry  and  the  U.S.  sheep 
industry. 


Legislation  of  this  kind,  whloh  has 
been  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  cotton 
and  the  cotton-textile  industry,  would 
work  with  equal  certainty  for  the  benefit 
of  these  other  products.  In  my  opinion, 
we  should  not  engage  In  writing  favorit- 
ism into  congressional  legislation.  I 
think  such  special  favoritism  legislation 
Is  especially  unhappy  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  field  of  agriculture.  t>ecauae  these 
days  we  are  reading  in  the  dally  news- 
papers atMut  altogether  too  mueh  favor- 
Itism  being  manifest  in  agricultural 
workers. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
series  of  problems,  similar  in  nature  and 
identical  In  cause,  which  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  means  of  the  same  solution.  So 
why  should  the  bill  be  limited  to  cotton 
textiles,  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  Include  the  rest? 

It  may  be  argued  that  cotton  textiles 
are  in  serious  condition.  I  know  they 
are,  and  I  think  they  need  some  legisla- 
tion. But,  in  my  opinion,  the  "rescue 
squad"  Is  rushing  in  and  is  attempting  to 
have  this  bill  passed  now,  for  fear  that 
the  pending  tariff  legislation,  proposed 
from  the  White  House,  Is  going  to  make 
a  bad  situation  even  worse  for  the  rest — 
and  well  it  might.  In  fact.  If  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  other  agri- 
cultural products  were  to  let  that  hap- 
pen— let  the  cotton  and  the  cotton- 
textile  Industries  completely  dog  the 
escape  hatch,  so  that  no  one  else  could 
get  out— I  am  afraid  that  would  Increase 
the  likelihood  of  the  passage  of  an  ob- 
noxious tariff  bill  which  then  would  do 
great  harm  and  great  damage  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  agricultural  Industry  ex- 
cept this  particular  one.  which  then 
would  be  "sitting  on  cloud  nine" — I  re- 
fer to  the  cotton  and  the  cotton-textile 
industry — and  when  looking  down  on  the 
others,  would  be  saying,  "We  got  ours 
while  the  getting  was  good.  Now  we  are 
out  from  under';  but  you  are  still  there, 
and  we  sympathize  with  you." 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son, in  the  name  of  a  sense  of  fair  play 
and  equality,  why  all  other  commodi- 
ties should  not  be  given  treatment  equal 
to  cotton  and  textiles? 

Mr.  &1UNDT.  If  there  is,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  not  heard  it  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  Although  he  has 
heard  eloquent  speeches  on  behalf  of  tex- 
tiles, he  has  not  heard  any  argument 
why  one  group  should  be  so  treated  and 
the  other  should  have  to  suffer  from 
competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  This  proposal  is 
designed  primarly  to  have  political  ap- 
peal in  an  election  year.  Would  not  that 
same  appeal  be  effective  in  areas  out- 
side of  those  which  are  mterested  in 
cotton  and  textiles? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question.  I  do  not 
believe  the  proposal  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  cotton  and  textile  industry 
against  the  President's  new  tariff  plan 
and  program  is  politically  inspired.  I 
think  it  Is  economically  inspired.  I 
think  they  are  suffering  from  an  eco- 
nomic situation.    I  think  they  recognize 
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that,  unless  they  are  excluded  out, 
they  will  be  included  in  the  President's 
new  tariff  proposal,  and  if  so  they  can  be 
hurt  even  worse  than  they  are.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  curious, 
strange  concessions  made  by  the  White 
House  for  the  producers  of  cotton  and 
textiles,  which  are  denied  the  beef  and 
lamb  industry  and  poultrymen  and 
dairymen  and  those  rsiising  timber  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  timber  prod- 
ucts, there  might  be  some  connection 
between  that  action  and  the  hope  in  the 
mind  of  someone  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  that  if  they  take  care  of  the 
cotton  and  textile  group,  they  will  have 
more  chance  to  have  the  administration's 
tariff  legislation  passed. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  acUon  Is 
essentially  discriminatory  and  provides 
preferential  treatment  to  that  economic 
group. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  When  there  are  a  whole 
series  of  economic  groups  with  the  same 
problems  in  the  same  oversea  locations 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  solve  one  group 
and  not  the  others,  that  is  discrimina- 
tion. I  think  even  Mr.  Freeman  would 
call  that  favoritism.  It  se^s  to  help  the 
favored  few,  and  not  those  who  do  not 
have  the  entree  required  In  the  proper 
places  to  get  the  right  thing  done  to 
solve  their  problem. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Purely  for  my  infor- 
mation in  filling  In  the  backgroimd  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  The  Senator 
has  said  this  same  relief  has  been  denied 
the  people  whose  cause  he  is  pleading 
now.  Did  he  mean  that?  EHd  they 
apply  for  and  were  they  denied  the  same 
treatment  now  being  offered  to  the  tex- 
tile people? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  In  the  same  words.  They  have  ap- 
peared before  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission.  They  have 
sent  delegations  down  here  trying  to  get 
protection  against  excessive  foreign  im- 
ports, and  they  have  been  denied  that 
relief;  and  now  the  cotton  and  textile 
people  are  going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Specifically  with  re- 
spect to  this  kind  of  relief,  negotiations 
with  exporting  countries,  has  there  been 
an  effort  to  get  that  kind  of  relief  for 
the  people  the  Senator  represents  this 
afternoon?  I  do  not  ask  that  question  in 
any  sense  except  for  information. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
speak  for  all  segments  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  which  we  cover  In  this 
measure.  The  effort  has  certainly  been 
made  in  the  dair^-  industry  with  respect 
to  cheese.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  vol- 
untary bilateral  agreement  has  been 
entered  Into  with  regard  to  cheese.  It  Is 
not  identical  and  not  exactly  foursquare, 
but  the  same  approach,  the  same  protest, 
the  same  area  of  statistics  have  been 
presented  to  the  C'ongress,  the  President, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission.  They  may 
not  have  come  up  with  the  same  solu- 
tion, but  the  relief  has  been  denied,  the 
same  relief  whicli  is  being  granted  the 
cotton  and  textile  people. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  order  that  the  Sen- 
ator may  imderstand  my  position.  I 
think  this  reUef  is  sensible  relief.  I 
think  It  ought  to  be  granted  to  other  in- 
dustries that  have  suffered  the  same  kind 
of  injury  or  that  risk  the  same  kind  of 
injury.  Later  this  afternoon  I  am  going 
to  have  something  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  wanted  it  clear  for  the  record 
what  my  view  was  so  far  as  this  Industry 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
is  interested  in  the  matter.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  would  have  to  search 
very  hard  to  learn — perhaps  he  may  have 
learned  it  already — that  in  the  State  of 
Maine  producers  of  other  materials  be- 
sides the  textile  industry  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  importations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  must  try  to  find  a 
solution. 

What  happens  after  this?  We  are  lat- 
er going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  a 
tariff  proposal  which  takes  Congress  out 
of  the  picture  and  gives  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  determine 
what  Is  to  be  done,  if  we  follow  his  re- 
quest for  tariff  power.  He  hsis  said  we 
will  get  it  done  quicker  this  way.  We  are 
asked  to  give  the  President  the  right  to 
establish,  abolish,  or  Impose  tariffs. 

So  we  make  this  proposal  while  we  still 
have  Jiu-isdictlon  over  the  problem.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  continue  It,  but 
I  am  afraid,  with  the  pressures  on,  that 
this  body  may  succumb  and  turn  over 
to  the  President  the  right  to  write  tariff 
legislation.  On  this  particular  day  we 
still  have  that  power. 

I  say  to  my  good  friends  from  the 
South,  who  very  persuasively  argue,  "We 
have  our  problem  solved.  Do  not  muddy 
up  the  water.  We  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  later  on,  tomorrow,  maybe,"  s<xne- 
times.  In  this  legislative  business,  tomor- 
row never  comes;  and  it  is  never,  never, 
never  going  to  come  if  we  turn  over  our 
powers  to  legislate  on  tariffs  to  the 
White  House,  and  our  appeals  are  not 
going  to  be  any  more  fruitful  from  the 
standpoint  of  protecting  the  beef  pro- 
ducers and  lamb  producers  and  poxiltry 
producers  and  timber  producers  and 
dairy  producers  in  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  not  draw  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  proposed 
new  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  come  be- 
fore this  body  to  be  asked  to  delegate 
our  legislative  powers  to  the  President? 
We  have  that  proposal  before  us  right 
now  in  the  very  language  of  the  bill  now 
pending. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  what  is  the  Senator 
referring? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  referring  to  HJl. 
10788.  to  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  states: 

Tbs  Praident  may  also  issue,  in  order  to 
carry  out  aucli  an  agreement,  regxilatlons 
governing  tbe  entry  or  wlfbdrawal  tram 
warehouse  of  the  seme  ertlcles  whldi  are 
the  products  of  oountries  not  parties  to 
the  agreements. 


There  Is  nothing  in  the  proposed  act 
that  I  can  see  which  has  any  legisla- 
tive restraint  whatsoever  on  the  issu- 
ance of  those  regulations.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
to  that  extent,  yes;  but  I  think  that  is  a 
small  delegation  of  authority  compared 
to  the  complete  capitulation  of  our  con- 
trol over  tariff  legislation  which  is  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  under  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  agree- 
ments under  GATT.  both  the  1-year 
and  5 -year  agreements,  apparently 
could  have  gone  beyond  merely  textiles. 
Under  section  204,  which  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  saw  fit  to  disdain  to 
xis^.  Congress  already  has  given  the 
President  sweeping  authority  and  power 
to  negotiate  agreements. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  of  course,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  mandate  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise those  sweeping  powers  for  other 
segments  of  the  economy,  which,  be- 
cause of  the  culmination  of  circum- ' 
stances  and  evidence  and  motivations, 
have  caused  him  to  act  for  cotton  and 
textiles. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  arises :  Are  only  the  cotton  and 
textile  Industries  in  difficulty?  If  so.  cer- 
tainly the  Senate  would  be  Justified  In 
passing  the  proposed  legislation,  because 
it  would  be  helpful,  and  It  would  be  jus- 
tified in  doing  so  without  bringing  in 
extraneous  matters. 

However,  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate,  and  the  op- 
ponents of  my  amendment,  argue  that 
they  already  have  shut  off  90  percent  of 
the  export  cotton  which  comes  to  this 
country  by  the  agreements  which  have 
been  voluntarily  entered  Into.  TTiey  are 
concerned  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
imports. 

When  one  starts  to  manifest  the  kind 
of  concern  demonstrated  for  10  percent 
of  the  total  Imports,  i^ich  ts  what  would 
be  done  if  the  Senate  were  to  pass  the 
proposed  legislation,  I  submit  that  every 
one  of  the  other  agricultural  products 
named  would  be  endangered  to  a  greater 
extent  than  10  percent  of  the  total  Im- 
ports, which  would  be  Involved  In  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Semite. 

The  proponents  themselves  admit  that 
the  19  countries  produce  90  percent  of 
the  imports.  They  are  worried  about 
10  percent  which  is  coming  in  from  those 
coimtries  not  covered.  They  wish  to 
make  those  oountries  conform. 

I  think  that  makes  good  sense.  I  un- 
derstand their  motivation.  I  point  out. 
however,  that  the  economic  problem, 
compared  to  that  of  other  segments  of 
American  industry,  Is  certainly  no  worse. 

Let  me  illustrate  some  of  the  other 
problems.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
annual  quotas  on  Imports  coming  in  In 
the  dairy  industry. 

Butter,  707.000  pounds. 

Butter  oil,  1.2  million  pounds. 

Malted  milk,  6.000  pounds. 

Dried  whole  milk.  7.000  pounds. 

Nonfat  dried  milk.  1,S07.000  pounds. 

Cheddar  cheese.  2.780,100  pounds. 

Blue  mold  cheese,  5,017,000  pounds. 
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These  are  the  figures,  even  after  the 
quotas  have  been  eetabUahed  under  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Agricultural  Act. 

Ifr.  MX78KIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenaU>r  jrield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  a  point  of  clarlflca- 
tlon,  the  textile  agreements  In  question 
Involve  countries  which  export  9a  per- 
cent of  the  world's  cotton  textiles.  The 
Senator  Is  correct  on  that  point. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  however.  Is 
not  merely  to  give  the  President  power  to 
apply  the  same  restrictions  to  the  coun- 
tries producing  the  other  10  percent. 
The  purpose  Is  to  avoid,  by  passage  of 
the  bill,  the  giving  to  the  10-percent 
countries  an  advantage  over  the  90-per- 
cent countries,  to  the  point  that  the 
agreement  with  the  90-percent  countries 
would  be  vitiated.  In  other  words,  with- 
out passage  of  the  bill,  the  danger  is  that 
the  rug  will  be  pulled  out  from  under 
the  agreement  with  the  90-percent  coun- 
tries, so  we  are  concerned  not  only  with 
the  10-percent  countries  but  also  with 
all  the  cotintrles.  in  the  firm  belief  that 
they  would  feel  themselves  not  bound  if 
we  could  not  deal  in  a  similar  fashion 
with  the  10-percent  countries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  As  I  said.  I  think  the  elTort  Is 
wise,  prudent  and  proper.  The  fact 
still  remains  that  it  is  motivated  by  the 
fact  that  10  percent  of  the  total  foreign 
imports  are  not  covered  without  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  the  proponents 
have  in  mind.  It  Is  xaj  argument  that 
the  10  percent  does  not  represent  as 
large  an  Import  threat  to  the  cotton 
industry  per  se  as  is  represented  by  the 
imports  of  all  the  other  farm  commodi- 
ties which  those  of  us  associated  with 
the  amendment  have  mentioned. 

I  have  mentioned  the  commodities 
brought  In  from  the  standpoint  of  dairy 
production  on  an  annual  basis.  We  are 
In  that  situation  at  a  time  when  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corjwration  report 
for  March  31,  1902.  the  most  recent  re- 
port, points  out  that  the  United  States 
is  now  siirfeited  with  a  surplus  of  dairy 
products  which  are  stored  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  on  which  the 
taxpayer  must  pay  a  high  storage  price. 
We  are  still  Importing  products  to  be 
pyramided  on  the  products  in  surplus, 
produced  at  home,  to  further  force  down 
the  prices  the  dairy  producer  receives  for 
his  milk  on  the  farm. 

I  quote  from  schedule  12  of  the  March 
31,  1962.  report  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  states  that  there  are 
in  storage  271,040,979  pounds  of  butter, 
with  a  total  value  of  over  $163  million: 
67.011.196  pounds  of  cheese,  with  a  total 
value  of  over  $25  million;  and  425.091.846 
pounds  of  dried  milk,  with  a  total  value 
of  over  $71  million. 

The  United  States  is  importing  dairy 
products,  when  the  C<xnmodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  a  surplus  of  those  prod- 
ucts of  that  magnitude,  on  which  the 
taxpayers  must  pay  storage  fees  out  of 
their  pockets.  I  submit  that  at  such  a 
time  It  should  be  wise  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  same  corrective  and  the  same 
cure  against  imports  of  that  kind  as  It 
Is  proposed  to  provide  in  respect  to  the 


cotton  and  textile  Industry  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 

So  much  with  respect  to  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other 
products  which  would  be  Included  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  timber  industry.  Mr.  President,  is 
in  a  serious  fix  in  this  country  precisely 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  textile  mills 
are  in  a  serious  fix  and  the  same  reason 
that  the  cotton  producers  are  in  a  serious 
fix. 

One  cannot  keep  men  employed  in  a 
timber  mill  if  the  Nation  is  getting  all  of 
its  timber  from  a  foreign  country,  any 
more  than  one  can  keep  people  employed 
in  a  textile  mill  In  Maine  or  in  New 
Hampshire  if  the  Nation  Is  buying  all  its 
textiles  from  Japan  or  some  other 
country. 

We  can  see  what  is  happening  1  have 
a  report  prepared  by  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  statement  made  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  the 
American  lumber  import  problem,  April 
16.  1962.  This  industry  has  taken  the 
same  steps  as  the  cotton  industry.  It 
has  come  to  the  Congress  for  assistance 
It  has  gone  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
assistance.  It  has  gone  to  the  White 
House  for  assistance. 

Somehow  this  industry  must  not  have 
had  the  right  knuckles  knocking  on  the 
right  door,  because  it  has  not  gotten  as 
far  as  the  cotton  people  have. 

I  congratulate  the  cotton  people  for 
the  start  they  have  made,  and  I  submit 
that  a  formula  which  is  helpful  to  them 
will  be  equally  helpful  to  the  timber  in- 
dustry and  to  other  industries.  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  seek  to  bene- 
fit only  some  and  to  continue  to  do  in- 
jury to  the  others. 

Let  us  see  what  is  stated  in  the  report, 
by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  April  16.  I  quote  from 
page  2: 

In  1961  alone  there  w««  an  Increaae  of 
400  mUlloD  board  feet  In  aoXtwood  lumber 
Import*  from  Canada.  In  the  13-year  period 
1940  to  1941,  Canada  Increased  her  lumber 
ahlpmenta  to  the  United  Statea  by  approxi- 
mately 180  percent. 

If  we  are  talking  about  the  severity 
of  the  problem  and  if  we  are  talkmg 
about  the  perils  to  a  domestic  industry, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  are  the 
percentages  with  respect  to  the  Increase 
in  imports  of  cotton  and  of  textiles.  I 
doubt  that  the  percentages  would  be 
more  excessive  than  a  186  percent  in- 
crease in  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  1940  Canada  supplied  5  3  percent  of  the 
US.  conaumpUon  of  aoftwood  lumber.  Laat 
year  she  supplied  approximately  14  percent 

On  April  fl  of  this  year  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U  S  Department  of  Labor 
advUed  that  there  are  more  than  200.000 
men  and  women  formerly  employed  In  the 
lumber  and  wood  products  Industries  now 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  In 
America.  Let  me  emphasize — this  figure  does 
not  Include  unemployment  In  the  retail  and 
wholesale  trade. 

The  report  is  replete  with  startling  in- 
formation of  that  kind.  It  demonstrates 
that  the  timber  and  timber  products  in- 
dustry, along  with  the  dairy  industry  and 
other  industries  Included  in  the  amend- 


ment, suffer  from  identically  the  same 
problem,  sometimes  with  a  great  degree 
oi  severity,  created  from  the  same  for- 
eign sources,  yet  the  great  Senate  of  the 
United  States  proposes  to  help  only  the 
cotton  producer  and  to  do  nothing  about 
the  other  industries. 

The  Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska  and  Mr.  Curtis],  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Cask),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AllottI.  and  I  feel  that  legislation 
should  have  a  broader  horlaon  and  a 
wider  purpose  than  that,  and  the  time 
to  legislate  on  that  kind  of  problem  is 
when  the  problem  is  before  us.  Cer- 
tainly the  time  to  legislate  is  before  we 
capitulate  to  the  Elxecutive.  and  sur- 
render our  right  to  legislate  at  all  In  the 
great,  broad  traditional  field  of  tariff 
legislation,  as  the  President  seriously 
proposes  in  the  measure  now  before  the 
committees  of  this  very  body. 

I  would  be  terribly  disappointed  if  any 
of  the  Senators  who  are  going  to  vote 
to  create  a  cotton  escape  hatch  would 
vote  later  in  the  session  to  delegate  to 
the  White  House  complete  control  over 
the  tariff  economy  of  this  country,  so 
that  never  again  would  they  be  able  to 
cast  a  protective  vote  for  textiles,  cotton, 
or  anything  else.  I  hope  that  when  they 
cast  their  votes  in  support  of  cotton  to- 
morrow at  2 :  30  p jn.  it  will  not  be  their 
swan  song  as  far  as  protecting  their 
constituents  in  the  textile  and  cotton  in- 
dustry is  concerned.  I  hope  that  when 
they  vote  "yes '  to  protect  cotton,  they 
«ill  not  at  the  same  time  say.  "Good  by. 
chum.  We  are  voting  away  our  author- 
ity so  we  can  never,  never  help  you 
again." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wiU  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Presidential  power  be  exercised  in  the 
present  instance  to  alleviate  the  troubles 
of  the  textile  industry.  All  of  us  agree 
that  the  industry  has  troubles  which  are 
serious;  in  fact,  they  threaten  its  very 
life.  We  are  all  aware  of  that.  But  there 
is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  power 
vested  in  the  President  by  section  204 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Presi- 
dent because  It  is  so  unrestricted.  It  is 
the  recollection  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  during  considerable  discus- 
sion in  the  other  body,  that  statutory 
authority — unbridled,  unrestricted,  and 
unlimited  as  it  is — was  attacked  as  being 
an  Improper  authority  for  the  very  rea- 
sons which  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  just  recited. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  I  appreciate  his  contribution 
to  the  present  colloquy.  I  wish  also  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  who  read  the 
Congressional  Rkcoro.  and  especially 
my  friends  in  the  Senate  who  wHl  be 
voting  on  the  issue  tomorrow,  to  the  very 
persuasive,  convincing,  erudite,  and  Im- 
portant speech  delivered  on  the  subject 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  appears  in  yesterday's 
RxcoRD  at  the  end  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. It  seems  to  me  that  he  put 
the  whole  argument  clearly,  cogently. 
and  convincingly,  and  demonstrated  why 
the  Senate  should  be  concerned  about 
the   problems   of   all   Interested  In  raw 
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products  in  this  country  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  foreign  imports,  and  not 
neglect  all  but  the  cotton  people,  as  we 
come  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  out  In  the  great  West 
some  of  the  best  timber  ever  to  grow  in 
God's  great  out-of-doors  is  raised.  In 
that  country  is  the  Simpson  Timber  Co., 
with  which  I  have  had  some  correspond- 
ence. The  Simpson  Timber  Co.  is  one 
of  those  enlightened  timber  companies 
that  consider  forestry  a  system  of  crop- 
ping. Great  Douglas-firs  are  planted 
many,  many  years  before  they  finally 
mature.  As  some  of  the  trees  are  cut 
down  In  one  part  of  the  forest,  the  com- 
pany repopulates  the  forest  so  that  never 
again  will  we  have  a  denuded  area  in 
such  places.  That  is  an  enlightened, 
progressive,  and  successful  timber  coun- 
try. 

I  had  the  privilege  at  one  time  of  going 
through  some  of  the  lumber  mills.  I 
spent  a  day  at  the  logging  camp.  I  con- 
templated the  manner  in  which  a  great 
timber  crop  is  produced.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  that  company  on  the  very  subject 
which  we  are  now  discussing.  First.  I 
shall  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  Simp- 
son Timber  Co.  dated  February  9: 

This  report — 

Which  they  enclose — 
demonstrates  that  BC — 

I  am  sure  the  writer  refers  to  British 
Columbia — 

Is  leading  west  coast  shipments  by  200  mil- 
lion board  feet,  giving  BC  control  of  tills 
important  American  lumber  market  for  the 
first  time  In  American  history.  This  dif- 
ference in  wages  of  loggers  and  sawmill  men 
alone,  not  to  mention  all  other  economic 
factors,  represents  an  annual  payroll  loss  to 
west  coast  sawmill  communities  of  $10 
million. 

I  thanked  the  writer  for  that  earlier 
information. 

On  February  28  they  sent  along  some 
more.    In  that  letter  they  said : 

The  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau 
January  1963  report  of  waterborne  lumber 
shlpmenU  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
British  Columbia  and  west  coast  mills  re- 
veals that  the  Canadians  set  a  new  alltlme 
high  by  Uklng  71.4  percent  of  the  market, 
which  until  19«1  always  had  i>een  held  by 
west  coast  mills. 

I  call  that  testimony  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  who  represent  Oregon. 
Idaho.  Washington,  and  upper  Califor- 
nia. That  is  a  beautiful,  gorgeous  scenic 
area,  which  also  finds  its  people  having 
to  work  for  a  living,  many  of  th«n  in  the 
saw  mills  and  in  the  forests  of  the  area. 
Senators  from  that  area  will  have  an 
opportunity  tomorrow  to  strike  a  blow 
in  defense  of  a  great  and  growing  in- 
dustry in  the  Northwest.  It  may  be 
the  last  opportunity  which  they  as  Sena- 
tors will  have  to  strike  that  blow  If  Con- 
gress loses  Its  authority  over  tariff  legis- 
lation. 

The  letter  of  February  28th  continues: 
In   January   British   Columbia   shipped   to 
this  market — 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  market — 
101,006,758  board  feet.    Washington  and  Ore- 
gon shipped  40.443.828  board  feet. 


The  portion  shipped  by  British  Colum- 
bia was  71.4  iteTceni;  the  percentage 
shipped  by  Washington  and  Oregon  was 
26.6  percent. 

In  summation,  the  amendment  which 
a  number  of  us  have  coauthored,  and 
upon  which  we  shall  vote  tomorrow,  can 
correct  that  kind  of  sorry  situation. 

I  wish  to  speak  a  word  about  livestock, 
because  livestock  and  poultry  are  in  this 
business  In  the  same  way  that  cotton, 
textiles,  and  other  products  which  I  have 
been  discussing  are.  We  are  continuing 
to  Import  live  cattle  and  meat  imports 
at  a  greater  rate  than  we  did  a  year  ago. 

The  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  cat- 
tle Imported  last  year  set  a  new  record 
of  1,300  million  pounds.  The  carcass 
weight  equivalent  of  lamb  and  mutton 
imported  last  year  was  up  from  1960,  but 
not  quite  equal  to  the  record  imports  of 
1959. 

The  material  to  which  I  am  referring 
comes  from  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Sit- 
uation, published  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  its  May  1962,  report. 

Referring  to  the  same  report,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  the  number  of 
cattle  Imported  was  down  from  the  high 
rate  maintained  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1961,  but  was  up  almost  28  percent 
over  the  220,000  head  imported  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1961.  So,  comparing  like 
quarters  of  a  year  ago,  the  imports  are  up 
220.000  head. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
labor  the  record  with  statistics  on  sheep, 
lamb,  cotton,  poultry,  smd  eggs.  They 
are  all  available.  The  statistics  I  put  in 
the  Record  are  merely  intended  to  point 
out  that  those  various  segments  of  our 
agriculture  economy  face  the  same  prob- 
lem. The  problem  comes  from  the  same 
fact,  failure  to  protect  those  segments 
from  foreign  imports,  which  is  the 
genesis  of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
before  us  that  Uie  cotton  and  the  textile 
people  have  been  working  on  construc- 
tively and  long,  because  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  protect  them  against  exces- 
sive imports. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question 
that  was  asked  of  me  earlier  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon:  What  reason  is  there 
why  we  should  be  so  diligent  in  solving 
the  cotton  problem,  and  be  so  negligent 
about  doing  something  for  the  rest  of 
the  farm  economy? 

If  we  fail  now,  when  will  we  have  an- 
other chance?  If  we  fail  now.  will  we 
ever  have  another  chance?  That  is  a 
question  that  I  suspect  will  have  to  be 
answered  seriously  by  the  Senators  who 
vote  against  our  amendment  in  an  effort 
to  cause  us  to  fail  now.  That  is  not  a 
question  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Hruska]  and  I  will  have  to  answer, 
because  we  will  grab  time  by  the  fore- 
lock and  do  what  we  can,  when  we  can, 
as  we  can,  to  treat  the  various  segments 
of  our  agriculture  economy  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  blame  our 
southern  friends  and  those  associated 
with  them,  in  the  textile  industry  in  New 
England,  for  making  their  fight  in  behalf 
of  their  constituents.  We  expect  them 
to  do  that.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  longrun  they  would  do  much 
better  to  associate  themselves  with  a  set 


of  economic  principles  and  policies 
which  apply  to  all  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy equally.  Instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  a  fortuitous  circumstance  which  en- 
ables them  now,  with  White  House  ap- 
proval, to  get  special  consideration  for  a 
privileged  group  by  special  legislation. 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  nm  they 
would  do  better  to  join  with  us,  who  suf- 
fer from  the  same  problem,  although  we 
do  not  happen  to  be  situated  in  the  same 
fortuitous  circumstances  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  but  who,  in  the  long 
pull,  will  have  to  work  with  those  who 
suffer  from  ruinous  foreign  imports. 

It  is  hard  to  square  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out,  with  the  high-sounding  pro- 
nouncements on  unrestricted  trade  and 
international  exchange  which  are  now 
issuing  from  the  White  House,  as  a  part 
of  the  plea  to  Congress  to  step  down 
from  its  constitutional  role  of  legislating 
in  the  tariff  field  and  to  turn  its  authority 
unrestrictedly  over  to  a  different  branch 
of  Grovernment. 

I  hope  we  can  defeat  the  second  pro- 
posal, the  one  addng  Congress  to  capitu- 
late. I  hope  we  can  pass  cotton  legisla- 
tion tomorrow,  because  it  Is  devoted  to  a 
serious  problem.  I  hope  we  can  add  to 
it  an  amendment  which  will  give  the 
same  consideration  to  the  timber  ];>eople. 
to  the  poultry  people,  to  the  dairy  peo- 
ple, to  the  producers  of  beef,  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  pork,  and  to  the  producers  of 
lamb  that  we  give  to  those  who  happen 
to  be  working  with  the  fleecy  substance 
known  as  cotton. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  very 
splendid  presentation  of  this  problem; 
for  putting  it  in  a  perspective  which 
avoids  any  parochial  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  agriculture.  The  subject 
ought  to  be  considered  by  category 
rather  than  by  item.  That  is  one  of  the 
pleas  that  our  President  is  making  cur- 
rently in  behalf  of  his  trade  expansion 
biU. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  in  Congress  for  many  years.  He 
has  served  with  great  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Perhaps  he  heard  earlier  this  after- 
noon, during  the  debate  of  this  subject, 
the  suggestion  that  agriculture,  insofar 
as  the  products  of  the  Middle  West  are 
concerned — livestock,  poultry,  dairy,  and 
timber,  and  so  on — had  better  make  a 
drive  for  a  position  similar  to  that  now 
enjoyed  by  the  cotton  and  related  in- 
dustries. In  other  words,  it  is  suggested 
by  some  who  have  engaged  in  this  dis- 
cussion that  the  representatives  of  the 
States  of  the  Middle  West  have  been 
derelict  and  are  guilty  of  laches,  so  to 
speak,  for  not  having  pursued  this  course 
of  conduct  earlier.  We  are  accused  of 
being  Johnnies-come-lately,  who  are 
seeking  to  attach  our  amendment  to  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  been  de- 
signed and  fashioned  for  another  seg- 
ment of  agriculture. 
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I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  subscribe  to 
that,  or  whether  he  recalls  the  many 
things  which  haw  been  done  by  the 
representatlres  of  the  Middle  Western 
States  tn  recent  years  to  get  relief  from 
imports  which  have  had  as  disastrous 
an  impact  as  have  cotton  Imports. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed  I  have.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  raised  the  subject. 
I  do  not  want  It  to  appear  unchallenged 
in  the  Rkcoro  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  producers 
of  other  products.  Representatives  of 
these  producers  have  been  coming  to 
Washington  time  after  time,  and  they 
have  appeared  before  congressional  com- 
mittees time  after  time,  and  have  pre- 
sented testimony.  They  have  presented 
testimony  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee from  the  standpoint  of  the  timber 
indiistry,  for  example.  They  have  ap- 
[>eared  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
time  after  time,  seeking  tariff  relief,  and 
they  have  made  their  appeals  to  the 
White  Hoxise. 

Somehow  or  other,  that  curious  set  of 
circumstances  which  has  developed  Into 
a  shower  of  all  this  largess  upon  the 
textile  industry  has  never  evolved  for 
them. 

I  shall  not  make  any  allegations,  but  I 
have  a  hunch  about  it.  It  is  a  hunch 
which  will  gain  some  validity  only  after 
a  roUcall  vote  is  had  in  the  Senate  on 
this  matter.  If  the  hunch  then  develops 
into  a  showlxig  that  there  have  been 
those  who  have  been  induced — and  I 
spell  that  word  with  an  "i,"  not  with  an 
"s" — Induced  to  go  along  with  a  program 
involving  a  complete  capitulation  of 
tariff  controls  by  Congress,  and  if  there 
are  those  who  vote  to  subject  themselves 
now  to  economic  suicide,  and  act  as  they 
will  act  later,  they  will  have  sold  out  the 
interests  of  their  people  for  the  sorriest 
mess  of  pottage  that  has  ever  been  put 
to  mouth. 

I  hope  that  my  hunch  is  not  borne 
out.  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
tliat  my  hunch  Is  wrong.  However,  all 
of  us  and  all  those  who  read  the  Record 
will  scan  the  roUcalls  to  see  whether 
tliat  Mid  westerner's  hunch  was  com- 
pletely wrong  and.  If  not,  what  degree  of 
validity  there  was  in  It  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  the  middle  of  May. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  from  the 
New  England  States  and  from  the  South, 
who  are  In  trouble  with  cotton,  to  Join 
us  In  supporting  a  policy  and  principle 
and  program  and  Ideal,  good  for  all  cate- 
gories instead  of  confining  themselves 
solely  to  a  little  piece  of  relief  for  a  par- 
ticular industry  at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  might 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be  sug- 
gesting, perhaps,  that  we  rise  above 
principle  in  this  particular  Instance  and 
Krant  relief  to  one  industry  and  then. 
on  the  other  hand,  having  cast  our  lot 
with  a  highly  protectionist  measure, 
which  is  much  more  protectionist  than 
any  McKlnley  protectionist  measure 
could  be — I  say  that  because  It  Involves 
not  only  a  high  tariff,  but  a  subsidy,  an 


international  cartel,  and  a  quota  system 
as  well — we  then  consider  a  free  trade 
proposal  that  might  or  might  not  be 
adopted?  Would  this  approximate  the 
thinking  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  might  be  one  of 
the  causes  for  my  unhappy  but.  I  hope, 
unfounded  hunch.  I  hope  subsequent 
rollcalls  will  prove  that  the  hunch  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  wrong  and  that  the  suspicion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  unfounded. 
Of  course  only  time  can  tell.  History 
will  record  the  verdict.  Certainly  It 
tends  to  emphasize  both  the  Senators 
suspicion  and  my  hunch.  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  consider  these  problems  as 
a  group,  not  piecemeal;  that  we  ought 
to  deal  equitably  with  all  those  who  will 
suffer  from  the  same  cause,  and  find  a 
way  to  correct  the  situation  which 
plagues  all  of  them,  and  not  simply  try 
to  correct  that  situation  for  the  privi- 
leged few.  I  submit  that  if  we  go  aU  out 
for  a  free-trade  policy,  this  little  anchor 
thrown  out  to  windward  on  the  part  of 
those  who  propose  to  have  this  little 
consideration  now  for  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  will  find  that  they  have  sent  a 
little  boy  to  do  the  milking  who  could 
not  quite  get  the  Job  done.  Ultimately 
they  will  suffer  from  the  unhappy  eco- 
nomic fate  which  confronts  the  rest  of 
our  raw  producers,  unless  Congress  in- 
sists now  on  the  right  to  protect  and 
safeguard  them  when  they  are  really  in 
serious  trouble. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  further 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  share  the  hope  that 
any  misgivings  or  any  suspicion  that 
might  be  entertained  by  anyone  will  not 
eventually  materialize  when,  later  this 
year.  Congress  will  consider  the  basic 
tariff  legislation.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  be  the  last  one  who 
would  wish  to  entertain  any  suspicion, 
doubt,  or  cynicism  in  this  regard. 

Earlier  today,  we  heard  many  protes- 
tations from  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  It  Is  not  hostility  to  the 
desires  and  goals  of  the  proponents  of 
the  pending  amendment  which  prompts 
opposition  to  It,  but  rather  it  Is  a  matter 
of  timeliness.  A  time  will  come  later, 
when  the  receptivity,  the  sympathy,  and 
the  compassion  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed so  plentifully  here  today  can  be 
proved.  That  time  will  come  when  we 
consider  the  proposal  giving  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  total  and  ab- 
solute power  over  tariff  rates  or  con- 
cession on  tariffs.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  decide  whether  that  power 
should  be  circumscribed  to  a  certain 
degree.  One  limitation  seriously  under 
consideration  would  affect  the  power  of 
the  President  to  deal  with  countries,  or 
a  combination  of  countries  such  as  those 
which  comprise  the  Common  Market, 
which  impose  nontarlff  restrictions  on 
farm  products  shipped  from  this  coun- 
try, virtually  excluding  the  American 
farmer  from  those  markets.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
in  such  cases  the  President  should  have 
severe    limitations    Imposed    upon    his 


ability  to  reduce  tariff  rates  on  the 
manufactured  products  which  the  coun- 
tries concerned  seek  to  import  Into  this 
country. 

After  all.  we  are  not  interested  In 
making  concessions  to  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample, on  identical  articles,  because 
there  is  no  percentage  In  lowering  the 
tariff  on  beans  or  carrots  or  soybeans, 
and  getting  concessions  on  those  same 
products.  The  point  In  making  con- 
cessions is  that  we  will  make  them  on 
items  which  they  have  to  sell  to  us, 
provided  they  will  make  concessions  on 
things  which  we  will  want  to  sell  them. 

Tariffs  are  not  the  only  means  of 
keeping  goods  out  of  countries.  There 
are  many  nontarlff  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  there  will  not  be 
those  In  Congress  who  will  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  realities  of  life.  I  hope  they 
will  not  support  a  request  of  unlimited 
power.  The  only  proposal  deserving  sup- 
port Is  one  having  careful  safeguards  to 
insure  that  the  powers  will  be  exercised 
without  prejudice  to  American  Interests 
in  the  long  nm. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  share  that  hope,  not  to 
the  extent  of  having  overconfldence,  but 
in  the  realistic  sense  that  this  action 
will  transpire  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  urged. 

In  a  sense,  we  suffer  now.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  legislation,  from 
the  kind  of  centralization  of  too  much 
ix>wer  in  the  hands  of  too  few  persons 
involved  In  the  suggested  shift  of  the 
authority  over  tariff  legislation  from 
the  people's  representatives  in  Congress 
to  the  big  politicians  in  the  big  offices  at 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
By  virtue  of  the  arguments  arrayed 
against  our  amendment,  they  say  It 
has  taken  a  long  time  to  Induce  the 
White  House  to  make  this  concession,  to 
make  this  proposal.  They  say,  "We  have 
brought  it  down  for  cotton  and  textiles. 
Please,  you  people  who  represeot  timber, 
beef,  sheep,  poultry,  and  dairy  products, 
don't  bother  us  now.  If  you  do  that,  the 
man  who  made  the  concession  might  be 
displeased ;  he  might  not  go  through  with 
his  negotiations.  You  might  be  putting 
a  stop  to  the  activation  of  the  cotton 
program,  which  we  have  in  good  shape. 
The  President  might  eliminate  the  con- 
sideration of  cotton  and  the  textile  in- 
dustries from  the  theories  he  has  been 
expounding  around  the  country  about 
the  advantages  of  broader  trade.  If  you 
mess  things  up.  It  will  be  serious." 

That  indicates  what  might  happen  If 
we  rely  too  long  and  too  much  on  an  in- 
dividual or  a  single  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Executive  end  of  the 
avenue.  The  peoples  voices  will  have 
been  silenced.  They  can  express  them- 
selves only  through  Congress.  Out  of 
the  more  than  2  million  Federal  em- 
ployees at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue, 
remember  that  John  Public  can  vote  for 
only  2 — the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  In  Congress,  he  can  act 
through  100  Senators.  He  votes  for  437 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  has  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
He  can  talk  with  his  Senators  and  Rep- 
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resentatives.  He  can  discuss  the  situa- 
tion with  them.  All  the  ramifications 
of  the  problem  are  presented. 

But  that  is  Impossible  when  the  en- 
tire problem  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Kreat  Federal  apparatus  which  has  only 
two  persons  whom  the  voter  can  reach  at 
the  ballot  box  in  the  polling  place. 

I  think  I  sense  the  felling  on  the  part 
of  our  southern  friends  about  the  con- 
sequences of  transferring  and  delegating 
so  much  power  to  the  President,  as  is 
requested  in  the  proposed  legislation 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  We  recall 
that  one  of  them  said,  "I  am  not  acting 
only  for  the  cotton  farmer;  we  have 
chicken  farmers  in  my  State."  That  is 
true.  It  is  tough  to  go  back  to  the  people 
of  an  Individual  Stete  and  say,  "I  took 
care  of  the  cotton  farmer  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road,  but  I  did  not  do  any- 
thing for  the  chicken  farmer  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road." 

Another  distinguished  Senator  said. 
"I  have  cowmen  in  my  State.  My  State 
produces  a  large  amount  of  cattle.  It  is 
kind  of  tough  to  l>e  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  I  did  what  I  could  to  pro- 
tect the  cotton  man.  but  I  could  not  do 
anything  for  the  cowman."  It  is  espe- 
cially tough. 

If  by  any  chance  we  vote  away  for- 
ever our  power,  at  any  time  in  the  future, 
ever  again  to  do  anything  for  the 
chicken  farmer  or  the  cowman,  because 
we  have  said  we  are  bowing  out,  we  are 
delegating  to  the  White  House  our  com- 
plete control  over  tariffs,  the  public 
should  not  blame  us  in  Congress  if  things 
go  wrong. 

I  submit  there  is  no  way  we  can  es- 
cape that  blame,  because  once  we  dele- 
gate authority  to  decide,  we  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  decisions  yet  to  be 
made,  because  we  have  conveyed  away 
the  right  to  make  them. 

We  must  be  men  of  sturdier  stuff  than 
to  go  creeping  back  home,  saying,  "Don't 
blame  me.  All  I  did  was  to  decapitate 
myself,  to  disfranchise  myself,  and  dele- 
gate all  the  power  to  the  other  fellow. 
Blame  the  other  fellow ;  he  made  all  the 
mistakes."  That  cannot  be  done.  Once 
we  give  up  our  power  to  represent  the 
people,  we  have  to  be  responsible  for 
what  is  done  by  the  other  fellow  who 
represents  them  in  our  place. 

I  express  the  hope  that  tomorrow  it 
will  be  possible  to  work  out  some  happy 
formula,  so  that  we  can  legislate  to- 
gether on  a  matter  of  principle,  policy, 
and  philosophy,  so  that  whatever  we 
elect  to  do  to  be  helpful  to  that  little 
segment  of  our  economy  which  seeks 
help  and  needs  it — the  cotton  and  the 
cotton  textile  industries — we  will  also 
do  the  same  to  be  helpful  to  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  in  the  agricultural 
area,  which  are  suffering  fully  as  much 
from  identically  the  same  cause  and  Is 
in  need  of  the  same  kind  of  remedy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  certain  articles  relating  to  the  place 
of  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  the  contemplated  so- 
called  Common  Market.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  havee  printed  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Common  Market  and  United  States 
Agree  on  Farm  Tariffs,"  by  Felix  Belair, 
Jr.,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  16.  1962;  an  article  entitled 
"Impact  on  United  States  Seen  in  Plan 
To  Exclude  Outside  Goods"  by  J.  H. 
Carmical.  published  in  the  same  paper 
on  February  4,  1962;  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  17, 
1962;  and  finally  an  article  entitled 
"What  It  Means  If  We  Join  the  Common 
Market,"  by  John  Freeman,  published  in 
News  of  the  World,  in  London  on  May  6, 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1962] 

Common  Market  and  United  States  Agree 

ON  Farm  Tariffs 

(By  Felix  Belair,  Jr.) 

Washington.  January  15. — The  European 
Economic  Community  has  agreed  to  make 
tariff  concessions  on  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
that  last  year  had  a  value  of  from  $600  mil- 
lion to  $700  million,  official  sources  said  to- 
day. 

UjS.  negotiators  considered  as  "unsatis- 
factory," however,  proposed  concessions  on 
another  group  of  more  competitive  farm 
commodities.  These  commodities  had  an 
export  value  of  about  $400  million  last  year. 

The  United  States  rejected  these  conces- 
sions from  the  Economic  Community,  also 
known  as  the  Common  Market,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  subject  to  future 
ne{;otlatlons. 

An  agreement.  Including  the  accepted 
concessions  and  reciprocal  cuts  on  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products,  Is  expected 
to  be  initialed  In  Brussels  tomorrow. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  served 
notice  that  In  future  negotiations  It  wUl  In- 
sist on  Its  "historic  share"  of  the  European 
market  for  farm  exports. 

comment  by  president 

At  his  news  conference  today.  President 
Kennedy  guardedly  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  arrangement.  He  said  that  the 
agreement  was  "on  the  whole  satisfactory" 
and  "is  about  the  best  that  could  be  worked 
out." 

The  President  cited  two  obstacles  to  any 
exchange  of  mutually  satisfactory  conces- 
sions on  farm  products  between  the  United 
States  and  W^estern  Europe.  These  were  the 
rising  productivity  of  European  agriculture 
and  the  heavy  balance  of  agricultural  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  first  ne1?s  conference 
of  the  year,  observed  that  the  United  States 
in  1961  made  commercial  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  Common  Market  countries  valued  at 
about  $1,100  million.  Farm  products  pur- 
chased frc«n  such  countries  In  the  same  pe- 
riod amounted  to  about  $200  million,  he  said. 

Prom  this  he  concluded,  "it  is  very  obvious 
that  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  trade  evenly 
with  them  on  agriculture." 

This  concept  was  supported  by  major  farm 
organizations  In  recent  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  trade  program  before  a 
Senate-House  economic  subcommittee.  But 
the  farm  groupw  Insisted  that  Western  Eu- 
rope grant  agricultural  concessions  to  the 
United  States  In  return  for  U.S.  concessions 
on  manufactured  and  Industrial  products. 

The  President  drew  attention  to  the  special 
problems  involved  In  agricultural  foreign 
trade  and  the  18  months  devoted  to  negotia- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  the  Common 
Market.  He  said  these  factors  constituted  a 
strong  argument  for  his  request  for  broader 
tariff-cutting  authority  than  is  provided  by 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act,  which 
expires  June  30. 


The  administration's  new  trade  program 
has  yet  to  be  published  In  detail.  It  in- 
cludes Presidential  authority  to  negotiate 
tariff  concessions  up  to  50  percent  by  whole 
categories  of  commodities,  instead  of  item 
by  Item,  as  Is  done  at  present.  It  would  also 
make  It  possible  to  end  duties  on  a  wide 
range  of  products  In  which  the  United  States 
and  Common  Market  countries  account  for 
80  percent  of  world  trade. 

The  President  observed  that  Common 
Market  countries  had  experienced  an  extraor- 
dinary economic  growth.  He  said  that  his 
new  program  was  intended  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  share  in  this  growth  through 
expanded  trade  opportunities  and  Increasing 
employment  at  home. 

The  Common  Market  nations  are  West 
Germany,  France,  Italy.  Belgiiun.  the  Nether- 
lands and  Luxembovu-g. 

The  U.S.  farm  exports  to  the  Common 
Market  on  which  acceptable  concessions  have 
been  offered  Include  cotton,  soybeans,  tallow, 
hides  and  skins,  and  most  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, official  sources  reported. 

The  products  covered  by  proposed  conces- 
sions that  are  regarded  as  "unsatisfactory" 
Include  wheat,  feed  grains,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
livestock.  Including  povUtry. 

Some  private  agricultural  economists  here 
believe  that  the  concessions  granted  the 
United  States  had  been  largely  limited  to 
two  categories.  These  are  commodities  In 
which  this  country  dominates  the  world 
market  and  those  which  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  have  no  plans  for  great  expan- 
sion, these  experts  said. 

They  observed  ftuther  that  the  products 
on  which  concessions  had  been  "unsatisfac- 
tory" were  those  in  which  the  United  States 
had  Its  major  problem  of  surpluses. 

Diplomatic  sources  suggested  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  more  satisfactory 
concessions  would  not  be  forthcoming  In  fu- 
ture negotiations.  They  recalled  that  sev- 
eral Western  Europe  officials  had  stated  pub- 
licly that  U.S.  farm  exjwrts  should  fare  no 
worse  after  full  realization  of  the  Common 
Market's  goal  than  before. 

The  President  appeared  confident  at  his 
news  conference  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, when  they  examined  all  the  facts, 
would  support  his  new  trade  program. 

"I  believe  that  when  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  examined  our  pro- 
posal, examined  Its  safeguards,  examined 
what  It  can  do  for  employment.  I  am  hope- 
ful— In  fact  I  feel  It  very  possible — that  we 
can  secure  a  majority,"  he  said. 

He  termed  the  whole  question  of  tariffs  "a 
sophisticated  matter,  and  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  quickly."  But  he  said,  "I  think  that 
when  the  educational  job  Is  done,  I  think 
the  country  will  understand  that  It  is  in  our 
best  Interest." 

The  President  expressed  his  beUef  that  the 
present  food  for  peace  program  should  be 
expanded.  This  program  involves  the  "sale" 
of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  curren- 
cies without  any  financial  return  to  this 
country. 

In  response  to  a  question,  the  President 
also  indicated  that  the  domestic  farm 
program  contemplated  legislative  authority 
for  rigid  controls  on  production  and  mar- 
keting. The  news  conference,  the  20th  held 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  his  first  since  November 
29.  One  that  had  been  scheduled  December 
20  was  canceled  when  the  President's  father, 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  was  stricken  the  day  be- 
fore in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  news  conference  today  was  not  tele- 
vised as  it  occurred.  It  was  recorded  on 
both  audio  and  video  tape  for  later  broad- 
cast and  televising. 

The  President,  looking  fit  and  still  tan 
from  his  hoUday  stay  In  Florida,  dealt  with 
most  questions  briskly.  He  sprinkled  his  an- 
swers with  a  wide  variety  of  facts  and  statis- 
tics. 
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TALKS    BML»    UT    BBUaaXLS 

BBtTSSBLS.  Jan.  19. — CTnltad  State*  and 
Common  Market  ofBdala  conferred  at  a  tech- 
nical level  today.  BotH  aides  were  hopeful 
that  a  flnal  agreement  on  tariff  reductions 
might  be  reached  tomorrow. 

Howard  Petersen.  President  Kennedy'" 
special  sdTlaer  on  trade,  discussed  tariff  Is- 
sues with  Common  Market  experts.  A  nego- 
tiating session  la  scheduled  for  tomorrow 
with  Jean  Rey.  of  the  Conunon  Market  com- 
mission. 

A  VSB.  spokesman  said:  "We  certainly  hope 
they  wHl  be  able  to  conclude  an  agreement 
tomorrow,  but  there  will  be  nothing  solid 
before  that." 

TIADX    AID    HAn^S    KXNNEST 

Saif  Peancisco,  Jantiary  IS. — Nelson  A. 
Stltt.  director  of  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Council,  said  today  that  the  chances 
were  now  "50-50"  to  get  a  liberalized  foreign 
trade  program  through  Congress   this  year. 

"Six  months  ago."  he  said,  "we  would  have 
said  there  was  no  chance.** 

Mr.  Stltt.  at  a  news  conference  on  a  west 
cocut  visit,  gave  President  Kennedy  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  asserted  change. 

"I  think  he  has  done  a  pretty  good  Job 
at  this."  he  Bald.  **A  lot  of  people  see  a  link 
between  our  world  position  and  trade  They 
are  viewing  trade  as  an  essential  element  In 
our  foreign  policy." 

(Prom   the   New   York   Times.  Peb    4.    19621 

Impact  on  UwrrrD  Statxs  Sexn  in  Plan  To 
ExcLUDx  OrrrsioK  Oocos 

(By  J  H.  Carmlcal) 

The  food -exporting  nations  are  greatly 
concerned  over  the  new  agricultural  policy 
recently  adopted  by  the  European  Bconomlc 
Community.  And  they  should  be.  for  a 
study  of  the  plan  shows  that  it  envisions 
their  exclusion  from  the  world's  largest  sin- 
gle market. 

Coming  at  a  period  when  the  United 
States,  ths  biggest  exporter  of  agricultural 
products.  Lb  In  what  has  been  described  as 
"a  crisis  of  abundance"  In  food  supplies, 
the  plan  of  the  European  trading  bloc, 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Common  Market, 
threatens  to  result  In  a  further  curtailment 
of  American  agrlcultxire. 

This  bold  and  imaginative  plan,  which 
was  adopted  only  after  the  most  deliberate 
considerations  by  the  six  member  nations 
In  the  bloc,  eventually  may  include  all  West- 
ern Burope  into  a  singla  trading  unit.  Al- 
ready most  of  the  other  countries  in  West- 
em  Burore.  largely  in  self-defense,  have 
slgnlQed  an   interest  In  becoming  members. 

TSXMZlirDOUS    POTENTIAL 

Should  the  outsiders  be  admitted,  the 
largest  single  trading  bloc  In  history  would 
result.  Encompassing  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  230  million.  Its  potential  would  be 
tremendous  and  its  Impact  on  world  trade 
In  food,  raw  materials  and  manufactvired 
goods  would  be  felt  by  every  nation. 

According  to  those  who  have  closely 
watched  the  development  of  the  Comnu>n 
Market,  ths  adoption  of  ths  agricultural 
policy  has  removed  the  last  major  obstacle 
in  ths  sconomic  integration  and  possibly  ths 
political  unification  of  ths  Western  Con- 
tinent. 

The  farm  pact,  considered  the  most  sig- 
nificant development  sines  the  bloc  was 
formed  4  years  ago.  has  ths  specific  objective 
of  making  member  countries  collectively 
self-sufficient   in   food  production. 

The  expansion  of  farm  production,  which 
wiU  Involve  new  tractors  and  other  farm- 
ing equipment,  would  be  a  major  spur  to 
the  Industrial  developnaent  of  these  six 
countries — Western  Germany.  Prance.  lUly. 
Belgium,  ths  Nethsrlands,  and  Luxembourg. 

Ths  new  farm  policy  necessarily  will  mean 
a  great  shift  In  the  world  trade  routes  and 


It  looks  as  if  ths  United  SUtes  ultimately 
will  loss  a  large  part  of  its  biggest  export 
cash  market  for  farm  products.  This  wUl 
be  a  serious  blow  because  of  the  present 
heavy  excess  production  of  these  items  and 
the  huge  surpluses  already  built  up. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  burdensome 
surpluses,  of  which  storage  costs  alone 
amount  to  nearly  •!  billion  a  year,  the  Ken- 
nedy admlntitratlon  Is  advocating  an  en- 
tirely new  farm  program  that  includes  a 
drfutUc  restriction  of  production  over  a  long 
period  as  well  as  the  gradual  disposal  of  a 
portion  of  the  inventories,  mostly  held  by 
the  US    Oovemment. 

To  what  extent  the  new  Comm'in  Market 
policy  on  agriculture  Influenced  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  last  week  Is  n  >c 
known,  but  the  prospect  of  losing  a  part  of 
the  European  market  muat  have  contributed 
to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  prop>osals  to 
drastically   limit  farming  operations  here 

The  essentials  of  the  Oommon  Market 
agreement  are  these: 

The  gradual  elimination  of  all  t;\rllTi 
against  each  other  over  the  next  T'-,  yesrq. 
starting  from  July  1. 

The  establi.ihment  of  Identlc^U  price  sup- 
ports In  each  member  c<iunt'-y 

The  ImposUlon  of  tariffs  on  farm  products 
Imported  from  I'Utslcle  sources  at  r  iti's  e^iuai 
to  the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  the  Comjnon  Market  support  price. 

PSICX  SETVP  VNKNOWN 

The  question  that  remains  unrestMved  is  at 
whiit  level  the  new  C'^mmon  Market  prices 
for  ftgrlculturil  products  are  o  be  set  It 
has  been  tentatively  agreed,  however,  that 
eventually  they  would  be  established  some- 
where between  the  present  Prench  and 
German  levels. 

We-^tern  Gcrm.iny  has  higher  price  sup- 
ports than  tho  other  members.  The  supp-  rt 
price  on  wheat,  f  ir  instance,  la  $3  a  b'l.-ihcl. 
agalr.st  %220  In  Prance  This  w  uld  Indi- 
cate th.it  the  price  .'upport  on  wheat  would 
be  ab)Ut  $2.60  a  bu"ihel  should  the  tentative 
rtE^reement  be  carried  out.  Price  supp.>rts  •>'.\ 
ot.hcr  major  crops  prob.\bly  would  be  >t\  the 
s.irne  relative  basl.*. 

Si.pport  prl<?es  at  such  levels  would  stim- 
ulate agrlctittural  operations  In  most  sec- 
tlor.s  of  the  Ccmamnn  Market  Since  it  would 
apply  for  a  long  period.  It  would  enable  the 
farmers  to  mechanize  with  the  most  modern 
tools,  and  thUi  should  result  In  an  Increase 
in  the  yield  to  an  acre 

Panning  would  become  more  effl -lent  and 
the  farmers  using  outdated  methods  would 
be  "frozen  out "  In  son\ewhat  the  same  way 
they  have  been  here  in  the  last  15  years. 
Many  had  to  leave  the  farms  in  this  period 
bec.-iuse  of  the  technological  revolution  in 
farming 

KTSK    IK    xmCTZlfCT 

This  would  result  In  a  more  efficient 
European  agriculture  and  would  make  avail- 
able to  Industry  there  those  persons  who 
have  been  pushed  off  ths  farms.  Substitu- 
tion of  tractors  for  animal  power,  which  Is 
still  largely  used  on  many  European  farms, 
would  release  grain  for  the  production  of 
meat  and  other  foods  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

Oenerally,  what  is  envisaged  by  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  in  agriculture  Is  not 
unlike  what  hiis  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  In  the  last  10  years.  During  that 
period,  farming  in  thlr  country  has  gone 
through  a  technological  revolution  and  has 
been  almost  completely  mechanised. 

Through  the  development  of  higher  yield- 
ing seed,  the  use  of  more  fertiliser  and  the 
adoption  of  better  cultivating  methods,  in- 
cluding the  u.se  of  chemicals  to  kill  weeds 
and  grass,  the  yields  to  an  acre  here  have 
risen  sharply. 

Better  methixls  of  feeding  livestock,  in  - 
eluding    the    use    of    antibiotics,    also    ha\e 


resulted  in  a  greater  utilization  at  ths  larger 
amount  of  grain  produced  on  an  acrs.    Mow 

it  takes  only  about  one-half  as  much  grain 
to  produce  a  pound  of  meat  as  It  did  10  or 
IS  years  ago. 

SKLP-SUmCIENCT    BOAL 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  the  Com- 
mon >4[arket  countries,  by  following  reason- 
ably closely  the  methods  used  here,  soon 
can  become  self-sufficient  in  food  production. 
In  fact,  within  a  few  years,  It  Is  quits  likely 
that  Europe  may  become  an  ezportsr  of  food 
rather  than  an  importer. 

The  present  support  prices,  which  are  high 
enough  to  encourage  production  In  most 
Countries,  will  be  continued  at  least  until 
next  year's  harvest.  Although  some  may  be 
adjusted  downward  a  bit  In  certain  areas, 
the  knowledge  that  support  prices  will  be 
continued  and  that  a  market  will  bs  guar- 
anteed for  products  raised  will  stimulate 
activity  even  before  the  plan  U  put  Into 
elTect 

Under  the  plan,  an  agricultural  fund  is  to 
be  created  that  would  be  used  to  aid  farmers 
unable  to  finance  needed  equipment,  to 
bolster  markets  If  they  should  drop  below 
the  support  level  and  to  subsidize  the  ex- 
ports of  any  agricultural  product  that  devel- 
o\M  an  excessive  supply. 

The  money  for  this  conunon  fund  would  be 
raised  through  the  vsrtrible  Import  levies  on 
larm  products  from  outside  the  Conunon 
M.krket.  These  imports  now  amount  to  some 
t3'j  bllHun  a  year,  of  which  West  Germany 
r>  O'Mves  roughly  tl  'j  billion. 

World  prices  for  agricultural  products  now 
are  generally  below  the  lowest  support  prices 
of  any  In  the  Common  Market  countries  so, 
at  the  st:irt.  the  fund  may  grow  rapidly.  As 
the  bloc  approaches  self-sufficiency,  the  ac- 
cumulations win  drop,  but  St  that  tims  its 
n<^<'<ls  will  not  be  so  pireat. 

By  agreeing  to  the  agricultural  policy,  the 
Common  Market  countries  are  described  as 
having  p.ks.sed  the  fjoint  of  no  return  on  their 
roa<l  to  unity.  This  was  ths  last  occasion 
when  the  development  of  ths  project  oould 
be  stopped  by  the  vote  of  a  single  member 
country.  Unless  all  members  agree  to  stop 
It.  which  seems  most  unlikely,  the  terms  cf 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  was  sliced  by 
the  six  members  In  1957,  provide  that  It 
continue  In  effect  until  the  economic  unifi- 
cation of  the  six  nations  is  complete. 

Now  that  the  Common  Market  Is  more  or 
less  permanently  established,  ths  qtisstlon 
naturally  arises  as  to  how  naany  mors  of  the 
European  nations  may  Join  in  ths  near  fu- 
ture. Britain  has  made  a  bid  to  Join,  and 
Denmark  and  Norway  are  expected  to  seek 
membership  At  first,  some  of  ths  other 
nations  msy  Just  seek  assoclste  msmbsrshlps. 
Regardless  of  how  many,  If  any,  of  the 
other  nations  In  Europe  obtain  msmbsrshlp. 
the  Common  Market  is  bound  to  bring  about 
a  sharp  decline  in  imports  of  farm  products 
to  ths  six  msmbsr  countries.  Because  of  the 
variable  tariff  duties,  the  Unitsd  SUtes 
would  be  able  to  sell  those  countries  only 
those  items  they  could  not  producs.  This 
would  be  only  cotton. 

In  1900.  ths  United  States  sold  farm  prod- 
ucts amounting  to  91,100  mllUon  to  ths  Com- 
mon Market  countries,  or  nearly  ons-fotirth 
of  the  total  agricultural  exports  of  M>B24.- 
187,000.  A  large  portion  of  thsss  sxports  was 
part  of  foreign-aid  programs  and  payments 
were  not  received  in  dollars  for  nearly  $1,500 
million  of  them.  Deducting  thsss  foreign 
shipments,  the  Common  Msrkst  accounted 
for  about  one-third  of  this  country's  agri- 
cultural exports  in  dollsrs  actually  rsoslved. 
ua.  exports  of  farm  products  to  all  of 
Europe  in  1060  amounted  to  some  $3  bllUon. 
all  of  which  was  paid  for  In  dollars.  If 
Britain  and  other  European  countries  should 
become  members  of  the  Common  Market, 
much  of  these  exports  would  be  In  jeopardy. 
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Cotton  and  soybeariS  appear  to  be  the  only 
two  major  farm  pro<lucU  grown  here  that 
would  be  permitted  free  importation  Into 
Common  Market  under  the  present  plan. 
Since  soybeans  could  be  produced  In  the  area, 
it  probably  would  t>e  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore one  of  the  countries  In  the  group  would 
decide  to  grow  them,  and  an  Import  levy  by 
all  then  would  follow. 

Eventually  grain  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Commcn  Market  would  virtu- 
ally cease.  In  1960.  feed-grain  exports  to 
these  countries  amounted  to  181  million 
bushels,  or  41  percent  of  the  total  of  489 
million  bushels  exported. 

Although  this  country's  sales  of  food  prod- 
ucts to  the  Common  Market  may  drop  to  a 
very  low  level.  prosp<cts  are  that  there  may 
be  some  Increase  in  sales  of  cotton.  With 
the  standard  of  Uvlrg  expected  to  Increase 
further,  the  use  of  cotton  by  the  bloc  should 
rise  and  this  may  partly  offset  the  decline  in 
shipments  of  food  iUsms  from  this  country 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  17,  1962) 
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European  barriers  to  Ufl.  grain  and  poul- 
try exports  worry  Pederal  farm  men. 

As  a  result  of  exjiected  restrictions  by  the 
slx-natlon  Common  Market.  U.S.  officials 
now  figure  wheat  sal-Js  to  the  bloc  could  fall 
by  1965  to  around  Wf-  million  from  $120  mil- 
lion now.  Poultry  shlpmenU  might  fall  far 
below  the  current  »88  million  pace.  Feed 
grain  exports,  running  around  $200  miUlon 
now.  would  be  least  Jiffected;  land-short  Eu- 
ropeans  are    reluctant   to  divert    acreage   to 

these  crops. 

Under  pressure  from  European  farmers. 
Common  Market  officials  have  agreed  to  set 
price  supports  within  the  slx-natlon  com- 
munity high  enough  to  encourage  Internal 
production  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  poul- 
try by  1970,  the  six  plan  to  adopt  a  new  sup- 
port schedule.  Farmers  will  be  Insulated 
from  US  competition  by  a  variable  Import 
fee  equal  to  the  difference  between  Internal 
price  supports  and  lower  X3&.  export  prices. 

US  officials  count  heavily  on  congressional 
passaire  of  the  Preslclenfs  freer  trade  bUl  for 
bargaining  power  Ui  use  against  European 
restrictions 


I  From  News  of   the  World.  London,  May  «. 

1962) 
What   It  Means   if   Wx   Join   thx   Common 
Mabkzt 
(By  John  Preeman) 
"What   exactly   Is   thU  Conunon   Market." 
asked  my  friend  In  iJie  park,  "and  what  does 
It  matter  to  me  If  Britain  Joins  It?"    A  diffi- 
cult question,  but   I  had  to  go  at  it. 

It's  a  group  of  vjl  nations:  Prance.  Bel- 
glum,  Holland.  Luxranbourg.  West  Germany, 
and  Italy.  They're  sometimes  called  the 
European  EconomU:  Community  and  they 
have  signed  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which 
pledges  them  to  follow  a  common  economic 
policy. 

Between  now  and  1970  they  are  abolUhlng 
all  tariffs  between  cme  another  and  all  limi- 
tations on  the  free  movement  of  companies 
or  workers  inside  the  market.  Whafi  more, 
they've  set  up  a  CcuncU  of  MlnUters  and  a 
small-scale  intermitlonal  civil  service  to 
draw    up    the   rules   and  see  that   they  are 

obeyed. 

toub  job 

If  Britain  goes  in.  our  industries  and  agri- 
culture will  have  to  compete  with  the  other 
members  without  any  protection.  Some  will 
do  well  out  of  that,  some  badly. 

Who  would  be  the  unlucky  ones? 

If  I  worked  In  mstor  cars  or  shipbuilding 
or  market  gardening  or  chemicals  or  paper 
and  printing.  I  should  be  a  bit  anxious 
about  my  Job. 

And  if  I  lived  in  ScoUand  or  Northern 
Ireland  I'd  worry  because  unemployment  Is 


already  too  high  there,  and  the  Government 
woiild  no  longer  have  the  power  to  direct 
new  industries  Into  hard-hit  areas. 

But  If  I  worked  In  coal,  steel,  heavy  ve- 
hicles, textiles,  or  manufactured  clothing, 
I'd  be  pleased. 

What  would  happen  to  wages? 
They  would  tend  to  even  out  over  the 
whole  market.  But  this  would  not  neces- 
sarily harm  British  workers.  Wages  and 
production  have  recently  been  rising  much 
faster  inside  the  market  than  In  Britain. 
Still,  a  large  area  of  unemployment  like 
southern  Italy  must  tend  to  undercut  wages 
In  the  high  employment  areas  because  its 
people  can  go  and  seek  work  anywhere  in 
the  Community — including  Britain — if  we 
Join. 

Incidentally,  there's  to  be  equal  pay  for 
women  throughout  the  Market  by  the  end 
of  1964.  This  will  cost  industry  a  packet, 
but  the  burden  will  be  roughly  equal  for  all 
the  countries  except  Prance.  She'll  get  off 
lighter  because  her  existing  difference  be- 
tween men's  and  women's  rates  Is  small. 

Would  membership  of  the  Market  mean 
lower  social  service  benefits  in  Britain? 

Not  directly.  Some  social  benefits — e.g. 
family  allowances — are  higher  In  the  Com- 
munity than  in  Britain.  But  the  state  pays 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  cost  and  the 
worker  and  employer  pay  more. 

Since  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Conunu- 
nlty  Is  to  "harmonize"  tax  policies,  the 
British  system  would  gradually  change  to 
the  continental  pattern.  That  would  be  fine 
when  times  are  good.  But  in  a  slump  the 
worker  gets  more  protection  from  the  British 
system. 

PSICES    UP 

Are  our  farmers  In  some  special  danger? 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  are — and 
perhaps  the  sugarbeet  and  dairy  farmers. 
But  most  farmers  would  do  about  as  well 
as  they  do  now.  The  rest  of  us  might  stiffer 
a  bit — especially  the  poorer  people. 

The  present  system  of  subsidies  would 
come  to  an  end  and  the  public  would  pay 
higher  prices  for  food.  Perhaps  about  10 
percent  more  in  the  end.  To  balance  that, 
taxes  might  be  slightly  lower. 

Should  we  have  to  go  over  to  decimals  and 
meters  and  driving  on  the  right? 

Not  necessarily,  but  it  might  be  a  good 
idea. 

Would  British  membership  mean  the  end 
of  the  Commonwealth? 

No.  But  It  would  mean  the  end  of  prefer- 
ential trading  inside  the  Commonwealth. 
There  is  a  high  tariff  between  the  Market 
and  the  world  outside. 

This  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  Com- 
monwealth countries  to  sell  the  food  and 
raw  materials  to  the  Market  countries. 

That's  why  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  who  traditionally  sell  us  their  farm 
produce,  are  so  set  against  our  going  in. 

Would  our  Government  be  free  to  do  what- 
ever It  thought  necessary  for  the  good  of 
Britain? 

The  rules  of  the  Market  are  being  added 
to  all  ths  time.  But  at  present,  member 
governments  are  qulU  free  except  in  their 
economic  policy.  There  they  have  made 
binding  pledges. 

One  reason,  for  instance,  why  many  Labour 
politicians  are  against  the  Market  is  that 
Britain  would  probably  be  barred  from  some 
of  the  policies  in  Labour's  election  program. 
Of  cotnrse  there  are  people  in  the  Market 
who  want  It  to  become  a  complete  federa- 
tion, with  the  members  giving  up  aU  their 
sovereignty.  But  there's  no  majority  for 
that  now.  and  maybe  there  never  will  be. 
Don't  forget  that  Britain  would  have  an 
equal  vote  with  France,  West  Germany,  and 

Italy. 

What  is  the  real  argument  for  going  in? 

It  turns  on  the  answer  to  a  simple  ques- 
Uon  The  Common  Market  U  already  a  very 
powerful  and  rapidly  growing  trade   group 


which  has  outstripped  Britain  in  recent 
years:  Are  we  likely  to  do  better  outside  In 
direct  competition,  or  inside  sharing  the 
benefits  and  pxitting  up  with  the  disadvan- 
tages? 

And  what's  tlie  answer? 

That's  for  you  to  decide.  I'll  make  Just 
two  comments:  First,  we  shouldn't  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry. 

Whatever  the  flnal  decision.  I  don't  want 
Britain  committed  to  permanent  member- 
ship till  I'm  sure  there  are  stable  democratic 
governments  in  both  Germany  and  Prance. 

Second,  this  is  one  of  the  gravest  deci- 
sions Britain  has  ever  faced.  We.  the  people, 
should  make  it,  and  tell  our  Government 
what  we  want. 

So  far,  the  Government  has  treated  us 
like  children,  not  giving  us  the  facts  we  need 
to  make  up  our  minds.  I  call  on  them  now 
to  tear  down  their  curtain  of  secrecy  and 
trust  the  British  people  to  make  a  sensible 
decision. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  All  the 
articles  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
fanner  in  case  of  adherence  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Common  Market,  and  in 
the  case  of  any  trade  agreements  that 
might  be  entered  into  by  the  United 
States.  The  gist  of  the  articles  Is  that 
very  grave  questions  would  be  raised 
for  farm  produce  of  the  United  States. 
The  possibility  is  suggested  that  the  only 
export  market  which  would  remain  for 
us  in  the  dollar  market  of  Western 
Europe  would  be  the  market  for  cotton, 
axvd  possibly  soybeans,  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  But  the  dollar  market 
which  was  worth  well  over  $1  billion  to 
the  American  farmer  last  year  may  be 
seriously  impaired  unless  adequate  pro- 
tective provisions  are  placed  in  the 
agreement.  One  of  those  protections  is 
sought  by  the  amendment  which  is  being 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  MxTNDT]  in  behalf  of  himself,  the 
Senator  from  NelM-aska  [Mr.  Hhtjska], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT],  myself,  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  several  aspects  of  the 
bill.  One  of  them  is  why  the  bill  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  Cwnmittee 
on  Finance,  which  is  now  considering 
the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  bill  designed  to 
guide  our  policy  regarding  foreign  trade 
certainly   should  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  have  it  considered  by  that  committee. 
In  the  debate  in  the  House  on  this 
particular  measure,  no  responsive  answer 
was  given  to  a  query  a«  to  why  the  bill 
was  not  considered,  along  with  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  also  wish  to  ask  whether  there  is 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bUl  that  It  be  Inconsistent . 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  now  on 
the  statute  books  or  with  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.    Possibly 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
may  be  able  to  enlighten  me  in  regard 
to  this  matter.     Is  there  any  intention, 
which  does  not  now  meet  the  eye.  to 
have  this  bill  be  inconsistent  with  those 
measures? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  can  only  state  that 
the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  as  well  as  the  current  trade  policy. 
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AS  written  In  the  legislation  now  on  the 
statute  books,  recognizes  the  need  for 
adjustment  provisions.  After  all.  trade 
always  Involves  adjustments.  Some- 
times the  adjustments  come  In  private 
sectors:  sometimes  they  come  as  a  result 
of  governmental  policy. 

The  textile  agreements  Involved  In  the 
pending  bill  were  negotiated  under 
present  law;  and  present  law  provides 
for  this  method  of  adjustment  In  con- 
nection with  agricultural  products  or 
manufactured  products  thereof,  and  that 
relief  Is  available  both  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry and — as  has  been  agreed  by  all 
Senators  who  have  spoken  this  after- 
noon on  the  subject — to  the  very  ones 
for  whom  the  present  amendment  would 
provide  relief.  So  such  relief  is  avail- 
able under  existing  law.  Whether  it 
would  be  provided  by  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962 — I  now  refer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's second  (juestion — is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  matter  of  interpretation.  A  little 
later,  I  shall  address  myself  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  believe  that  relief  of  this  kind  should 
be  available  to  all  industries  which  meet 
similar  criteria  in  regard  to  Injury  or 
risk  of  injury. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  I  think  there  is 
some  question,  whether  relief  of  this  kind 
would  be  available  to  other  industries  if 
that  measure  were  passed.  However.  I 
do  not  think  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
would  repeal  section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  under  which  this  relief 
Is  available. 

So  my  present  guess  Is  that,  regardless 
of  the  action  taken  on  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  this  relief 
« ill  continue  to  be  available  in  the  area 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  imderstand.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  proposed  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  would  not  repeal 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  which  the  pending  bill  seeks  to 
amend. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  also  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  some  think 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  should  be  completely  eliminated; 
they  think  it  is  unnecessary,  that  it  is 
surplusage;  and  they  believe  that  all 
these  provisions  should  be  dovetailed 
and  combined  in  a  new  trade  act  or 
should  be  included  in  the  prop>osed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
should  be  done;  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er section  204  should  be  repealed  or 
should  not  be  repealed.  My  point  is  that 
if  it  remains  on  the  statute  books.  I  find 
it  inconceivable  that  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  would  expect  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act — 
under  which  this  multilateral  agreement 
has  recently  been  negotiated — and  also 
would  expect  it  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  when 
and  if  that  measure  is  passed  by  the 
Congress.  So  I  should  like  to  have  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  by  saying  that  our  trade 
policy  is  composed  of  all  legislation  on 
the  subject  now  on  the  statute  books: 
and   our   present  trade  policy   includes 


both  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  the  legislation  in  that  fleld  out- 
side that  act^^uch  as  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  asking 
me  whether  tho  text  of  this  measure  is 
consistent  with  the  text  of  the  present 
trade  policy,  the  answer  is  that,  of 
course,  it  is,  because  it  has  been  nego- 
tiated under  the  present  law.  Further- 
more, if,  following  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  this  meas- 
ure is  still  on  the  statute  books,  then 
obviously  the  two  will  be  consistent,  and 
this  measure  w  ill  be  a  part  of  the  whole. 

All  legislation  involves  adjustment. 
The  Tariff  Act  was  one  of  the  first  pieces 
of  legislation  enacted  by  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  tariff 
legislation  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
from  the  time  of  the  very  beginning  of 
our  Government.  We  are  not  likely  to 
have  free  trade  Ln  the  near  future;  but 
our  objective  is  to  have  trade  expan- 
sion without  having  free  trade,  and  I 
believe  that  Is  what  we  are  talking  about 
now.  Side  by  side  with  our  debate  on 
trade  expansion,  we  are  concerned  with 
trade-adjustment  problems  which  con- 
cern various  industries  throughout  the 
country;  and  I  believe  this  measure  Is 
consistent  with  trade  expansion  and 
with  providing  relief  of  this  kind  to 
industries,  adversely  affected  by  imports, 
which  can  mt'et  whatever  criteria  re- 
garding injury  the  Congress  deems  real- 
istic. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  an- 
other question  Beginning  with  line  9  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  authorize  the 
President,  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
multilateral  agreements — and  there 
could  be  many  different  ones ;  but.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  are  talking  about 
the  1-year  agreement  and  the  5-year 
agreement  in  regard  to  textiles — to  issue 
regulations  governing  the  entry  or  the 
withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  products 
coming  from  countries  not  parties  to  the 
agreements. 

I  am  concerned  in  regard  to  whether 
those  regulatioris  might  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  or  with 
other  trade  agreements  acts  or  with  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  and  I  shall 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  I  may  have  a 
commitment  on  that  point,  because  if  I 
cannot  get  it.  it  is  my  thought  that  I 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  make  that 
point  very  clear.  I  think  it  might  be 
healthy  to  do  so  in  any  event,  because 
there  will  be  some  who  will  be  concerned 
in  regard  to  whether,  since  we  are  deal- 
ing with  sectiim  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956.  .somehow  or  other  we  are 
.slipping  in  something  which  may  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Acts  and  also  the  purposes  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  am  sure  I  carmot 
make  a  commitment  in  behalf  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill:  but  I  may  be  able  to 
suggest  at  least  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  regulations  intended  to  be 
i.ssued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  the 
Senator  has  mentioned. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  page  2  of  the 
Senate  committee  report,  on  which  ap- 
pears a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Edward 
Oudeman,    Under    Secretary    of    Com- 


merce, to  the  Vice  President.  About  10 
lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  ap- 
pears this  sentence: 

since  countries  accounting  for  90  percent 
of  the  free  world  trade  In  cotton  teztllea 
are  partlclpante.  the  same  authority  which 
the  President  has  already  been  delefated 
by  section  204  should  clearly  be  extended 
to  nonpartlclpants  to  prevent  the  minority 
of  countries  which  choose  to  stay  out  of 
the  arrangements  from  thereby  gsinlng  an 
advantage  over  the  countries  which  par- 
ticipate In  them. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  regu- 
lation to  which  the  bill  refers  are  regu- 
lations which  would  apply  to  nonpartlcl- 
pants in  the  textile  agreements  the  same 
kind  of  restrictions  which  participant* 
in  such  textile  agreements  have  volun- 
tarily accepted.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. 

If  the  Senator  has  a  further  question, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  refer  It.  as  the  Rscobd 
will  refer  it,  to  those  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to 
answer  the  question.  I  realize  he  had 
no  notice  that  I  was  about  to  propound 
this  question.  I  think  it  might  be  well, 
for  the  Ricoh D.  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment, have  it  read  and  printed,  and 
have  it  appear  in  the  Rkcord,  because  I 
would  like  to  have  that  assurance  when 
the  bill  is  reached  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  read  and 
printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  H  R  10788  by  strlklnc  tbs  period 
(  I  and  quotation  marks  In  line  twelve  and 
liifertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

•Provided.  That  such  regulations  ahall  be 
consistent  with  all  other  Trade  Agreements 
acts  and  all  agreements  negotiated  there- 
under and  shall  conform  to  all  procedures 
set  forth  In  said  acts." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^^  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  have 
one  final  concern  about  this  bill.  On 
line  7  we  find  the  phrase  "a  significant 
part  of  world  trade."  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  what  "a  significant 
part  of  world  trade"  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  except  that,  inaofar  as 
some  of  the  debates  on  the  Houae  side 
are  concerned,  it  apparently  means  a 
.significant  impact  on  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  us  know 
exactly  what  that  means.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation,  it  is  not  going 
to  mean  what  Congress  says  it  means. 
It  is  RoinR  to  mean  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  determines  in  his 
own  mind  to  be  a  significant  part  of 
world  trade.  It  may  be  90  percent  for 
the  purposes  of  the  textile  industry,  but, 
under  this  bill,  it  could  be  2  percent.  I 
do  not  know,  because  the  bill  goes  to 
many  other  products  than  textiles. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
might  be  well  to  spell  out  a  little  more 
specifically  what  Is  meant  by  "a  signifi- 
cant part."  so  Congress  will  be  the 
agency  to  determine  what  it  Lb,  rather 
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than  have  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  make  that  determination. 

It  is  dangerous  to  allow  this  author- 
ity to  go  too  far.  I  recognize  the  desir- 
ability of  giving  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  considerable  leeway 
In  negotiating  agreements.  When  there 
are  multilateral  agreements,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  negotiated  with  respect 
to  textiles,  probably  it  is  well  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
have  considerable  authority.  What  I 
object  to  is  that  today  we  may  have  an 
administration  which  will  place  one 
meaning  on  "significant  part  of  world 
trade,"  and  tomorrow  we  may  have  an- 
other administration,  which  will  have  its 
own  Interpretation  of  it.  The  only  way 
it  can  be  made  clear  is  for  the  Con- 
gress itself  to  spell  out  what  it  means. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  bill  would 
spell  it  out  and  say  90  percent,  or  80 
percent,  or  50  percent,  it  seems  to  me 
we  would  have  a  more  definite  basis  on 
which  to  legislate  In  such  an  Important 
part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  assume  the  Senator 
has  not  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  a  little  mystified.  A  basic 
part  of  section  204  gives  the  President 
absolute  power  to  make  agreements  with 
reference  to  agricultural  products  of  all 
kinds.  Now  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
wants  to  take  a  somewhat  technical 
action,  it  seems  to  me,  by  defining  what 
a  part  of  section  204,  which  we  are  asked 
to  enact  without  amendment,  signifies. 
Apparently  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
lack  of  definition  of  one  word.  Is  there 
any  doubt  that  whatever  the  President 
says  is  significant  will  be  significant. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  If  it  Is 
to  be  amended  as  the  Senator  requests, 
whatever  the  President  says  is  not  sig- 
nificant will  not  be  considered  signifi- 
cant.    Is  that  not  about  the  size  of  it? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska knows  exactly  what  I  am  getting 
at.  He  and  I  are  very  much  in  harmony 
on  this  point.  What  we  object  to  is 
the  grant  of  unlimited  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  what  is 
"a  significant  part"  under  section  204. 
As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the 
President  has  unlimited  authority.  Now 
it  Is  proposed  to  add  to  his  unlimited 
authority  the  authority  to  determine 
what  is  "a  significant  part." 

I  was  not  present  at  the  time  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  was 
passed,  but  from  what  I  have  read  about 
it.  and  particularly  what  I  have  read  In 
the  debates  In  the  House  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  it  would  not  take  much  to 
persuade  me  that  section  204  ought  to 
be  repealed  and  that  we  ought  to  dove- 
tall  in  one  piece  of  legislation,  such  as  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  or  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  all  the  powers  which 


the  President  has.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  help  matters  to  take  the 
unlimited  power  that  now  exists  in  sec- 
tion 204  and  add  to  that  power  the  un- 
limited power  to  determine  what  "a 
significant  part  of  world  trade"  is.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  to  start  restoring  to 
Congress  some  of  the  power  it  should 
have. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Power  feeds  on  power. 
Section  204  grants  the  President  un- 
limited power  to  make  agreements.  He 
comes  back  and  says,  "Give  me  more 
power,  because  that  section  does  not  give 
me  any  power  to  deal  with  nonagree- 
ment  countries.  Give  me  more  power." 
Congress  apparently  is  about  to  grant  It 
to  him. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  soon  thereafter 
he  will  come  back  to  Congress  and  say, 
"You  have  given  me  power,  without 
limitation  or  restriction.  But  I  want 
more  power,  because  I  carmot  use  this 
power  unless  you  give  me  more  power." 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  perhaps  there  should  be  a  repeal  of 
section  204.  In  keeping  with  other  tariff 
legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  let  me  say  th£U  while 
I  could  readily  be  persuaded  to  repeal 
section  204.  with  the  understanding  that 
all  the  powers  and  duties  with  respect 
to  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  be  dove- 
tailed with  the  existing  Trade  Agree- 
ments Acts  or  with  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 1  am  content  to  confine  my 
action  on  this  particular  bill  in  that 
respect  by  making  it  clear  that  nothing 
In  this  bin  shall  be  inconsistent  with  any 
of  those  acts. 

I  fear  that  some  Interpretation  may  be 
attached  to  the  bill  which  will  be  In- 
consistent with  those  acts.  If  the  in- 
consistency were  pointed  out,  it  could  be 
said.  "This  Is  a  separate  act  of  Congress, 
and  even  though  it  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  other  acts  it  is  on  the  statute  books; 
so  it  must  have  been  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  it  be  done  this  way." 

If  we  adopted  a  clarifying  amendment 
along  the  line  of  the  one  read  it  would 
remove  any  doubts.  Then  when  the 
President  or  the  administration  acted 
under  the  existing  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  or  when  the  President  acted  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  when 
and  if  it  is  passed,  there  would  not  be 
any  danger  of  Inconsistency  between  this 
measure  and  those  acts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
point  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  I  point  out  that  the  lan- 
guage of  section  204  reads  In  part: 

The  President  may,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
In  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting 
the  export  from  such  countries  and  the  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of  any  {Agri- 
cultural commodity  or  product  manxifac- 
tured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile 
products. 

There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  percentage  of 
total  world  trade  which  must  be  Involved 
in  any  such  negotiation.  The  President 
could  conduct  such  negotiation  with 
countries  which  are  Involved  In  respect 
to  only  10  percent,  let  alone  a  significant 


percentage,  of  world  trade.  Really,  the 
word  "significant,"  as  found  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  would  be  more  restrictive  upon 
the  President's  power  than  section  204 
as  it  now  reads.  I  offer  this  as  an  obser- 
vation for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  brief  re- 
marks to  make  in  the  context  of  the 
debate  on  the  pending  bill. 

First,  let  me  say  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  give  to  the  beef  producers, 
the  pork  producers,  the  lamb  producers, 
the  poultry  producers,  or  €he  dairy  pro- 
ducers the  kind  of  relief  which  the  bill 
would  give  to  the  textile  industry.  We 
cannot  negotiate,  on  the  Senate  floor, 
agreements  with  the  countries  which  are 
Involved.  Indeed,  we  cannot  give  even 
any  assurance  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
the  coimtries  involved  would  undertake 
to  negotiate  such  agreements  with  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us,  however  elo- 
quent we  may  be,  and  however  Justified 
the  plea  by  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment may  be — will  It  though  we  may — 
to  give  them  the  kind  of  relief  which 
the  bill  would  give  to  the  textile  indus- 
try.   That  Is  not  within  our  power. 

It  is  possible  for  the  Senate  to  veto 
relief  for  the  textile  Industry.  That 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  pending 
amendment.  The  Senate  could  veto  re- 
lief to  the  textile  industry,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  power  to  grant  similar  re- 
lief to  the  other  Industries  which  have 
been  mentioned. 

I  have  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
that,  in  my  judgment,  industries  in  like ! 
circumstances  which  can  meet  similar 
criteria  of  injury  ought  to  be  given  simi- 
lar relief.  As  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  where  cotton  textiles  repre- 
sent an  important  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy, understandably  I  am  gratified  that 
we  should  have  the  benefit  of  these  tex- 
tile agre«nents. 

In  my  judgment,  this  multilateral  ar- 
rangement, which  is  without  precedent, 
between  the  United  States  and  18  other 
nations  covering  90  percent  of  the  free 
world  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  represents 
a  sensible  trade  adjustment  in  a  com- 
modity in  respect  to  which  production  in 
low-wage,  highly  industrialized  areas 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  world  market. 

Moreover,  not  only  is  it  a  sensible  trade 
adjustment  with  respect  to  textiles  but 
also,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  it  would 
be  a  desirable  precedent — I  submit  this 
for  consideration  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment — for  similar  action  in  re- 
spect to  the  industries  faced  with  similar 
conditions.  The  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment are  doing  themselves  and  the 
people  they  represent  a  disservice  by 
making  it  difficult  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible for  the  Senate  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  pending 
bill  because  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
the  reinforcement  and  strengthening  of 
such  agreements.  Unless  the  President 
has  authority  to  deal  with  countries  not 
complying  with  such  voluntary  trade 
agreements,  the  value  of  such  agree- 
ments will  be  lost. 

It  has  been  made  clear  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  that  a  number  of  other 
commodities,  not  limited  to  agricultural 
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rommodltles.  are  inrolved  In  the  same 
kind  of  trade  problem  which  has  con- 
fronted the  cotton  textile  Industry. 

In  New  England,  in  my  own  State,  for 
example,  the  shoe  Industry  Is  plagued 
by  a  rapid  increase  in  imports  fnxn  low- 
wage  countries. 

I  quote  from  a  release  which  was  Is- 
sued by  BCr.  Maxwell  Field,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  New  England  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association,  which  high- 
lights the  scope  of  the  problem: 

Shoe  import*  rose  471  percent  from  1955 
to  1961— 

Let  me  emphasize  this — in  6  years  shoe 
imports  Into  this  country  rose  471  per- 
cent— 

Import  vol\une  waa  37.8  mlllloD  pairs  In 
1961,  equal  to  8.1  percent  of  domestic  out- 
put. 

i:>esplte  this  tremendous  increase  from 
1955  to  1961.  in  the  first  quarter  of  1962. 
this  year,  leather-type  shoe  imports  In- 
creased 84  percent  over  the  same  quarter 
of  1961. 

This  is  the  kind  of  problem  which 
faces  another  Industry  in  New  England 
and  in  my  own  State,  so  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  I  urge  that  we  allow  the 
textile  agreements  to  become  established 
as  a  desirable  precedent  for  similar  situ- 
ations facing  similar  industries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  by  Mr.  Field  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Shoi    Imdcstbt     Skuouslt    Concxxnzd    bt 
iNcsxASiiro  Imposts 

"The  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  has 
gone  on  record  as  recognizing  the  need  for 
a  national  program  of  full  employment  and 
trade  expansion  but.  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  expressed  serious  concern  as  to  its  abil- 
ity to  survive  as  a  healthy  industry  in  the 
face  of  Increasing  shoe  Imports."  Maxwell 
Field,  executive  vice  president  of  the  New 
England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  ex- 
plained the  industry's  concern  with  sharply 
higher  Import  shoe  voliune  In  meetings  con- 
ducted by  the  association  this  week  for  Its 
Massachusetts  members. 

"The  shoe  Industry  In  New  England,"  Mr 
Field  {Minted  out,  'employs  over  80.000  work- 
ers in  380  plants,  and  when  employees  In 
allied  and  shoe  supply  Industries  are  In- 
cluded, total  employment  equals  125.000. 
The  shoe  Industry  Is  the  second  largest 
manufacturing  employer  In  Massachusetts, 
with  30.000  workers  and  an  additional  17,- 
800  employees  In  the  leather  and  allied  In- 
dustries. 

"Shoes  are  the  No.  1  manufacturing  In- 
dustries In  both  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
In  Milne,  rmployment  totals  21,100  shoe- 
workers  plus  3,100  In  allied  firms.  New 
Hampshire  employed  17.900  shoeworkers 
plus  a.800  employees  In  supply  Industries. 
All  employment  figures  are  for  the  year 
1081. 

"New  England  produces  one-third  of  all 
the  shoes  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
In  1981 .  this  totaled  200  million  pairs  valued 
at  $778  millions.  Massachusetts  is  the  lead- 
ing shoe  producing  State  in  the  Nation — 
Maine  is  fifth  and  New  Hampshire  is  sixth 
in  size" 

Mr  Field  also  pointed  out  that  "the  shoe 
industry  Is  sponsoring  three  key  amendments 
to  H  R.  0900.  President  Kennedy's  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1002.  which  must  be  incor- 


porated tn  the  measxire  to  safeguard  the 
local  shoe  manufacturing  Industry,  and  its 
suppliers,  which  face  increasingly  severe 
competition  from  foreign  shoe  imports." 

PaOPOaXD    AMJUVDMXMTS    TO    Ha.     0*00 

The  three  major  amendments,  among 
others,  follow 

1.  An  amendment  to  section  201(a)  "Au- 
thority for  all  Trade  Agreements."  which 
would  give  th(>  President  the  power  to  "order 
other  additional  Import  restrictions" 

This  amendment  merely  insures  that  the 
President  will  continue  to  have  the  power, 
which  he  now  has  under  existing  law,  to 
protect  American  Industry  by  restricting  the 
amount   of    imports. 

2.  An  escape  clause  amendment,  restoring 
the  escape  cljtuse  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  provides  for  relief  for  an  industry  In- 
Jxxred   seriously   by   foreign   competition. 

3.  The  proposed  peril  point  amendment  to 
the  bill  would  mf.*ly  insure  substantial  con- 
tinuance of  existing  law  on  this  subject. 

8>IOX     IMPOSTS    IltCKCASIMO    AT    ALABMING     XATI 

Shoe  Imports  rose  471  percent  from  1958 
to  1981  Imtxjrt  volume  was  37  8  million 
pairs  m  1981  equal  to  6  1  percent  of  domestic 
output. 

Leather-type  ttiae  Imports  Increased  84 
percent  In  first  quarter  of  1982  over  1981 — or 
twice  our  estimated  rate  of  Increase  Such 
volume  of  Imports — now  equal  to  over  8 
perceat  of  U  S.  production — under  existing 
duties,  substantiates  fears  of  shoe  manufsc- 
turers  for  su  vlval. 

Mr.  Field  (xjncluded  that  "shoe  lmp<jrts, 
principally  from  low-wage  countries  such  as 
Japan  and  Italy,  have  already  reached  seri- 
ous proportions  and  represent  a  major  threat 
to  local  shoe  manufacturers  and  In  the  fu- 
ture endangers  Job  security  of  many  workers 
In   these   plar.ts 

"If  Import*  of  leather  footwear  continue 
to  Increase  In  such  sutMtantlal  amoui.ts  at 
current  tarlfl  rates,  then  these  figures  can 
expand  by  60  to  100  percent  under  H  R. 
9900.  with  Its  reduced  tariff  authorization 
This  rapid  Increase  represents  simply  a  case 
of  lower  priced  labor  In  foreign  countries 
competing  aijalnst  higher  priced  labor  tn 
America. 

"The  necesHlty  for  the  shoe  Industry's  pro- 
posed amendments  to  HR  9900  are,  there- 
fore, self-evident." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  indicated  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  bill,  the  so-called 
Mundt  amendment,  is  predicated  upon 
the  President  entering  Into  multilateral 
agreements  with  respect  to  products 
other  than  cotton  or  cotton  textiles. 

The  Senator  raises  the  question  as  to 
what  would  happen  If  the  President  were 
unable  to  negotiate  such  multilateral 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  other 
products.  In  that  event,  would  the  whole 
bill.  Including  cotton  textiles  and  the 
cotton  industry,  be  stymied?  Would  it 
be  held  in  abeyance? 

That  is  a  possibility.  I  can  visualize 
a  situation  in  which  the  President  might 
not  be  able  to  negotiate  a  multilateral 
agreement  with  reference  to  timber  and 
timber  products,  or  dairy  products,  or 
any  of  the  other  categories. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  think 
such  a  situation  could  be  met  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment,  to  provide 
for  a  good-faith  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  enter  into  such  multi- 
lateral agreements,  and  that,  if  he  is 
unable  to  do  so.  he  could  then  impose 


similar  limitations  on  imports  In  a  par- 
ticular category,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  multilateral  agreement  wa^ 
not  entered  into? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator's  sug- 
gestion would  improve  the  amendment. 
In  further  answer  to  the  Senator,  18 
other  countries  were  involved  In  the  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to 
persuade  18  countries,  with  their  differ- 
ent problems  and  political  situations,  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  subject  as  delicate 
as  the  one  we  are  considering.  The  pres- 
ent agreement  has  been  in  force  for  1 
year.  A  permanent  agreement  which 
has  been  negotiated  will  go  Into  effect 
next  fall.  To  undertake  to  negotiate  a 
similar  agreement  for  the  Indtistrles 
covered  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Mundt  I  would  be  time  consuming.  I 
assume  it  would  be  at  least  as  time 
consuming  as  were  the  textile  negotia- 
tions. Those  negotiations  were  In  proc- 
ess for  2  or  3  years.  To  hold  up  the 
textile  agreements  over  such  a  period  of 
time  would  in  effect  destroy  them.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  the  other  18  cotm- 
trles  Involved  would  consent  to  stand  by 
and  allow  us  to  hold  their  signed  check 
for  that  period  of  time,  with  power  in 
us  to  cash  It  only  if  our  own  Interests 
Ju.>tifled  our  doing  so. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  18  nations  which  en- 
tered into  the  multilateral  agreement 
on  cotton  would  not  also  be  farseeing, 
wise,  and  prudent  enough  to  realize  that 
If  they  loosed  their  textile  exports  into 
this  country,  they  would  meet  with  a 
stone  wall  of  absolute  protectionism? 
They  know  that.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  incentives  to  induce  such  countries 
to  enter  into  multilateral  agreements. 
If  they  are  improvident,  they  will  defeat 
their  own  ends  and  will  come  out  with 
less  than  they  now  have. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  sug- 
gest that  those  countries  might  consider 
themselves  improvident  if  they  did  not 
Insist  that  the  United  States  meet  a 
commitment  which  the  United  States 
had  already  made  in  order  to  get  the 
agreement  of  those  countries?  What 
we  are  considering  has  been  negotiated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    No;  it  has  not 

Mr  MUSKIE.  They  have  agreed.  The 
conflicting  pressures  which  Influence  all 
the  negotiating  countries  have  been 
compromised  in  the  agreement.  Now  it 
is  proposed  to  inject  another  factor.  We 
would  say,  "In  addition  to  the  other 
conditions  which  we  asked  you  to  meet, 
we  want  you  to  wait  until  we  try  to  ne- 
gotiate similar  agreements  for  livestock, 
beef,  poultry,  timber,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts."  Would  the  other  18  countries 
take  kindly  to  that  kind  of  condition? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  all  the  contingencies  have  not  been 
met.  The  countries  to  which  we  refer 
have  been  provident  enough  to  say.  "We 
will  not  give  final  approval  to  the  long- 
range  agreement  unless  you  first  take 
care  of  the  noiuigreement  coimtrles " 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  propoeed  act 
before  us  now.  They  say.  "We  will  not 
enter  into  this  arrangement  unless  the 
nonagreeing  countries  are  taken  care 
of." 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tliat  was  a  part  of  the 
original  agreement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  T,  is  not  a  part  of  the 
original  agreement,  as  I  understand. 
The  Senator  may  be  correct.  I  am  sure 
he  has  been  following  the  subject  longer 
than  I  have. 

But  another  point  stands  In  the  way. 
We  are  told,  "If  the  petition  handed  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  the  President's  re- 
quest, asking  for  an  equalization  fee  of 
8 'a  cents  per  pound  on  either  cotton  or 
textiles,  is  granteil.  there  will  be  no 
agreement  on  our  part  to  the  multilat- 
eral agreement  that  was  negotiated  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland."  So  certain  con- 
ditions have  been  imposed  upon  us. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  present  de- 
bate The  bill  under  consideration  today 
in  the  Senate  is  one  of  the  conditions  in- 
sisted upon  before  the  long-range  5-year 
agreement  is  consummated  in  final  form. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  shrewd  Yankee 
trader  saying.  "That  is  fine.  We  will  go 
along  with  you.  But  there  are  certain 
things  that  we  want  before  we  go  for- 
ward with  this  agreement."  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  w:th  that  approach. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  We  would  Uien  prob- 
ably be  dealing  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  countries. 

M  r  HRUSKA .     Very  well . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  ask  the  18  countries  to  stand  by. 
In  effect  we  would  say,  "Hold  your 
cards.  We  will  take  2  or  3  years  to  deal 
with  the  other  countries  on  the  subject 
of  livestock  before  we  proceed  further. 
We  will  deal  with  ether  coimtries  on  the 
subject  of  poultry." 

There  may  be  some  overlap.  Some  of 
the  same  countries  may  be  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  other  products. 
However,  we  would  tLsk  the  representa- 
tives of  those  18  countries  to  cool  their 
heels  for  the  2  or  ?.  years  that  might  be 
required  to  make  a  good-faith  effort,  if 
the  Mundt  amendment,  which  would 
satisfy  the  poultry  and  meat  producers, 
were  agreed  to. 

If  the  Senate  should  adopt  the  Mimdt 
amendment.  I  sec  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  add  to  the  bill  the  shoe  and 
leather  industry.  The  Senator  was  oc- 
cupied in  conversation  when  I  previously 
stated  the  figures.  Prom  1955  to  1961 
shoe  imports  increased  by  471  percent. 
The  shoe  industrj'  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  my  State.  As  an  employer,  it 
is  larger  than  the  textile  industry.  It 
is  larger  than  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try. As  an  employer,  in  my  State,  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  an  immense 
industry,  as  the  Senator,  as  a  liberal 
trade  proponent,  may  know. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  can 
cover  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in 
the  bill,  why  should  I  not  add  the  shoe 
and  leather  Industry?  Why  should  not 
Senators  in  whose  States  the  electronics 
industry  is  suffering  similar  problems 
add  amendments  to  cover  that  industry? 
Why  do  we  not  make  the  pending  bill  the 
new  trade  bill?  Why  do  we  not  forget 
about  the  President. 's  trade  expansion  bill 
and  the  opportunity  that  it  provides  for 
us  to  write  an  overall  trade  policy  for  the 
country,  make  the  pending  bill  the  new 
trade  bill  and  include  every  import-af- 
fected industry  in   the  bill? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  those  considerations  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate.  But  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  if  section  204  should  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  other  commodities,  the 
proposal  would  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that  if  it  should  be 
referred  to  that  committee,  it  would 
never  again  see  the  light  of  day.  In  my 
Judgment  members  of  that  committee 
would  not  consent  to  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  absolute  life  and 
death  authority  over  all  commodities, 
without  any  restriction  whatsoever.  I 
do  not  believe  they  will  do  so  later  this 
year. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  I  was  dis- 
tracted in  conversation  when  he  recited 
figures  concerning  the  shoe  industry.  I 
heard  the  statistics.  They  do  not  sur- 
prise me.  In  our  State  there  was  a 
healthy  watch  industry.  For  years, 
through  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
through  the  President,  we  tried  to  obtain 
some  relief  from  foreign  imports.  We 
found  none.  I  still  remember  the  blswik 
Thursday  when  the  president  of  that 
company  called  the  office  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  said,  "I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  that  all  your  efforts  have  been  in 
vain.  We  are  closing  our  factory  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  and  will  cease  making  any 
more  Elgin  watches.  We  are  scrapping 
the  machinery  and  are  selling  the  real 
estate." 

So  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  about  the  dire  straits  of  the  shoe 
industry  can  be  compared  to  similar 
problems  which  we  have  had  in  Ne- 
braska. No  longer  is  there  a  watch  in- 
dustry in  our  State.  I  am  aware  of  these 
problems;  but  we  cannot  broaden  this  re- 
lief beyond  agricultural  products  because 
section  204  deals  only  with  agriculture. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  agriculture? 
Section  204  deals  with  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  manufactured  products  thereof. 
The  shoes  I  have  on  my  feet  came  from 
the  back  of  some  animal,  the  very  live- 
stock that  produces  "he  beef  which  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  protect. 
Under  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  which  would  limit  amend- 
ments to  agricultural  products,  what 
would  prevent  me  from  moving  to  in- 
clude the  shoe  industry?  I  would  not 
include  it  on  my  own  motion  because  I 
think  there  is  another  road  which  I  can 
travel.  I  believe  there  is  another  road 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  can 
travel  in  order  to  obtain  relief  and  write 
into  the  fundamental  trade  policy  of  this 
coimtry  the  necessary  protection. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  industry  which, 
like  others,  needs  protection.  The  textile 
industry,  by  reason  of  circumstances 
which  may  have  been  fortuitous,  but  for 
which  the  textile  industry  and  its  spokes- 
men were  responsible,  has  been  fighting 
this  problem.  When  I  was  elected  Grov- 
ernor  In  1954  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight.  It  had  been  in  progress  for  several 
years  before.  It  has  been  continuing 
since  that  time.  By  the  effort,  sweat, 
and  the  circumstances  of  those  affected, 
which  appealed  apparently  to  those  with 


authority  to  help,  they  have  made  their 
case.  It  Is  before  us,  with  only  one  final 
step  to  be  taken  to  nail  down  the  relief. 

I  say  to  those  who  would  like  to  see 
similar  relief  for  other  industries  sim- 
ilarly affected  that  they  would  best  serve 
that  cause  if  they  would  help  this  in- 
dustry to  nail  down  its  relief,  because 
this  would  establish  a  precedent  that 
would  be  helpful  to  them.  By  denying 
such  relief  by  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  would  set  a  precedent  for  a 
more  liberal  trade  policy,  not  a  trade 
policy  that  would  grant  more  effective 
relief  to  industries  similarly  affected. 
If  the  textile  industry  is  denied  this  re- 
lief, the  Senate  will  have  spoken  on  the 
liberal  side  of  trade,  not  on  the  pro- 
tectionist side  of  trade. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Earlier  this  afternoon 
we  hf^rd  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  carefully  document  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  and  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  other  industries. 
This  documentation  is  In  the  record. 
The  record  is  very  long  indeed.  We  did 
not  get  into  this  fortuitous  situation, 
perhaps  because  we  did  not  give  the 
proper  knock  at  the  proper  door.  The 
cotton  industry  has  been  able  to  ^et  into 
a  preferred  post  position  at  the  race- 
track, so  we  wished  to  make  some  prog- 
ress at  this  time,  because  this  is  the 
opportune  moment  to  do  it.  If  we  let 
this  opportunity  pass,  we  shall  be  under 
a  great  handicap  at  any  later  time,  par- 
ticularly if  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  is  enacted.  If  agriculture  receives 
the  same  treatment  at  that  time  as  we 
are  receiving  here,  we  are  going  to  be 
out  in  the  cold  forever  and  a  day. 

To  ask  that  we  fly  the  free  trade  fiag 
and,  at  the  same  time,  vote  for  this 
absolutely  protectionist  measure  comes 
hard  to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  agricultural  products  which  come 
withm  the  scope  of  section  204.  We  see 
that  the  only  chance  we  have  under  sec- 
tion 204  is  slipping  away  with  relief 
going  to  some  but  not  to  others.  That 
is  why  we  are  insisting  on  making  what- 
ever progress  we  can. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  the  record 
will  show — and  I  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing that  the  record  does  not  show — 
that  I  asked  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  whether  or  not  those  who  seek 
this  relief  had  sought  this  particular 
form  of  relief  in  any  negotiations  imder 
section  204.  I  believe  he  said  that  he 
understood  that  they  had  not. 

My  point  is  that  the  textile  industry 
got  the  relief.  They  have  traveled  the 
road,  and  are  in  a  position  that  will  help 
all  of  us.  If  the  textile  agreements  blow 
up,  the  precedent  is  of  no  effect,  and 
they  will  go  down  the  road  that  the  peril - 
point  cases  have  gone  and  the  escape - 
clause  cases  have  gone,  which,  as  the 
Senator  kno\('s,  have  provided  very  little 
reUef. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No  reUef  at  all.  As  to 
whether  the  beef  and  lamb  industries 
will  ever  avail  themselves  of  this  relief, 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  only  one  man 
who  can  grant  it  and  Implement  it. 
There  are  in  the  statute  no  standards, 
no  guidelines.  So  there  is  only  one 
man  who  can  do  it  tinder  section  204, 
and  that  is  the  man  who  occupies  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
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If  we  had  something  to  go  by,  that  would 
be  flne,  bat  we  do  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  tables — 
Impact  of  Imports  on  the  New  England 
Shoe  Industry"  and  "Impact  of  Imports 
on  the  Maine  Shoe  IndiMtry" — be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

Impact  or  Imports  on  the  New  Enciand 
Shoe  Indvstbt — Fact  Shitt 

1.  Production:  New  England  la  the  leading 
sho«  producing  region  In  the  country 
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portant ah oe- producing  State  In  the  Nation 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  this 
morning  the  N«w  England  delegation  of 
Beitators  took  special  notice  of  the  prob- 
Umu  of  the  shoe  industry  In  New  Eng* 
land,  particularly  as  It  mlffht  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  Trade  Xgpanslon  Act  of 
1M3,  ftetuitor  Cotton,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, gnd  I  were  deelffn«t«d  to  serve  m 
•  special  siilMommiltcc  ol  the  delegation 
to  eggminc  the  special  protitems  of  t^ie 
•hoe  Indueiry  in  ret«tum  to  trgde  U^\»^ 
lAtton, 

f  mh  convinced  th«i  steps  must  be 
taken  to  provide  mmt  gdefucte  proiec- 
tlon  for  the  shoe  IndueCry  and  other  In- 
ductrtes  ggalnst  sudden  disruptions  in 
their  markets  from  low •  wage  producers 
In  vsrlous  areas  of  the  world.  The  mul" 
tllateral,  voluntary  agreement  approach 
on  Import  limitations  is,  to  me,  a  prac- 
ticable method  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem.  It  has  worked  In  cotton  textiles; 
it  can  work  for  other  industries. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  8.  1735,  the 
Orderly  Marketing  Act.  which  would 
give  the  President  the  specific  authority 
under  our  trade  agreements  program  to 
enter  into  such  voluntary  Import  control 
arrangements. 

My  proposal  would  not  destroy  trade; 
It  would  provide  a  technique  for  adjust- 
ing trade  to  the  long-range  benefit  of 
both  the  exporting  country  and  the  Im- 
porting country.  It  would  help  provide 
orderly  development  of  markets. 

I  cannot  resist  drawing  attention  to 
that  legislative  proposal  In  the  context 
of  the  one  we  are  now  considering:,  which 
in  effect  embraces  the  same  principle. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  WILDLIFE 
REFTJOES  IN  OREGON  AND  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
bu.sint\s.s  bo  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
tiiat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  conaldera- 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  1345,  S.  1988. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poio.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
thi^  information  of  ihe  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S 
1988*  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the 
T^ile  lAke,  Lower  Klamath,  and  Upper 
K'lamath  National  WildUfe  Refuges  in 
Oregon  and  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IK)re.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  to  strike  out  "hereby  dedicated 
to  wildlife  cor\servatlon.  shall  be  admln- 
l.stered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
primarily  for  waterfowl  management 
purposes,  and  shall  not  be  opened  to 
homestead  entry.  The  following  public 
lands  shall  also  be  administered  tj  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  primarily  for 
waterfowl  management  purpoaea  and 
shall  not  be  opened"  and  Insert  'hereby 
dedicated  to  wildlife  conservation,  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  major  purpose  of  water- 
fowl management,  but  with  full  con- 
Rideratlon  to  optimum  afrlculUirftl  uce 
that  Is  consistent  therewith.  0uch  land* 
shall  not  be  opened  to  homccUad  entry. 
The  (ollcwinff  public  lan4c  shall  alee  be 
admlnletcre d  by  the  tecretafy  of  the  In- 
ter lor  for  the  major  pu/posc  of  waicrlowl 
manaaemcni,  but  with  full  cenetdfaMoii 
to  opitmum  MfflcyUuf al  uce  thai  li  •#!»« 
•icunt  therewith,  Much  landc  iliall  not 
be  opened  to",  tm  page  3,  art#r  line  If, 
Ut  atrlke  out : 

Mw<  •  fifty  ««a««  fisf  a4rs  sMIl  be  psM 
o«  alt  r«<Mrv«e  vunnti  uitCs  lytag  wtililn 
tiie  itreMtjdvs  i/rdsr  iKniiutortea  '4  the  L<ewer 
KUmstli  MaiMMtl  WllCilfa  IUtll§9  sad  the 
Tuls  Uks  National  WiklUfs  Hefuffe.  10  ihe 
ootiiiil«a  within  whl«h  such  rafuges  srs  lo* 
rat«<l,  baglnoing  with  th«  fljcal  year  l»e3: 
provided,  That  th«  total  annual  payment  per 
arr«  to  each  county  shall  not  asoaed  thraa- 
fourths  of  tha  average  par-acra  tas  lerlad 
on  similar  lands  In  prlrata  owuaiahlp  lo 
each  county:  Provided  further.  That  no  auch 
pay  man  la  shall  t>«  mad«  which  will  raduoa 
the  contractual  obligations  of  tha  Unltad 
SUtes  with  the  Tulelake  Irrigation  District 
or  the  Klamath  Drainage  District. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

Sec.  3  Subject  to  condltloru  hereafter  pre- 
scribed, and  pvirsuant  to  such  regulations  aa 
may    be    Issued    by    the    Secretary.    25    per 

centum  of  the  net  revenues  collected  during 
each  fiscal  year  from  the  leasing  of  Klamath 
project  rrserved  Federal  lands  within  the 
Executive  order  boundaries  of  the  lower 
Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the 
Tul«  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  chall 
be  paid  annuaUy  by  the  Secretary,  without 
further  authorization,  for  each  fuU  flacal 
year  af  u>r  the  date  of  this  Act  to  the  oountlea 
In  which  such  refuges  are  located,  such  pay- 
ments to  be  made  on  a  pro-rat*  basis  to  each 
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county  baaed  upon  the  refuge  acreage  in 
each  county:  Provided,  That  the  total  annual 
payment  f>er  acre  to  each  county  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
acre  tax  levied  on  similar  lands  In  private 
ownership  In  each  county,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary :  Proridcd  further.  That  no 
such  payments  shall  be  made  which  will  re- 
duce the  credits  or  the  pasrments  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  contractual  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
District  or  the  Klamath  Drainage  District, 
itnd  the  priority  for  the  Use  of  the  net  reve- 
nues shall  be  (1 )  to  pay  or  credit  to  the 
Tulelake  Irrigation  District  the  amounts  al- 
ready committed  to  such  payment  or  credit, 
and  ( 2 )  to  pay  to  the  Klamath  Drainage  Dis- 
trict the  balance  thereof  until  the  sum  of 
1180.000  shall  have  been  paid  as  full  reim- 
bursement for  the  construction  of  irriga- 
tion facilities  to  the  lands  Involved. 

On  page  5,  line  1,  after  "Sec.  4.",  to 
.strike  out  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  retain  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion or  other  bureau  or  agency  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  full  au- 
thority to  lease  the  reserved  public  lands 
lying  within  the  Executive  order  bound- 
aries of  the  Lower  Klamath  and  the  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges."  and  In- 
.sert  "In  carrying  out  the  r>olicy  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
retain  full  authority  to  lease  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  the  reserved  public  lands 
lying  within  the  Executive  order  bounda- 
ries of  the  Lower  Klamath  and  the  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges.";  after 
line  14.  to  strike  out: 

Sec  B  The  area  of  the  water  surface  of 
the  active  sumpe  In  the  Klamath  project  ly- 
ing Within  the  Executive  order  boundarlea  of 
the  TuJe  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  fhall 
not  be  reduced  by  diking  or  any  other  means 
t^i  less  than  the  existing  thirteen  thoutand 
acre* 

Af»d  In  llPU  thrreof,  lo  insert: 

ntf  I  The  araaa  'ti  eUmpa  I  (at  and  Khi 
)fi  the  Klamath  pft^^fi  lying  withlh  the  BS' 
»,  «iti»e  tifdtn  to'>Ufi4Nfl««  tti  the  tule  l,ak« 
ll«<t"f)«il  WiMMfa  Mefuea  ehall  fvr\  he  t»- 
ntf*d  Uf  d\lntm  'It  hf  »hy  Mtier  M/ftetfw^ip/n 
0/  lee*  ihntt  llm  e«Uiln|  thlfUan  iH"U»*tt4 

And,  on  page  f,  at  ttie  beginning  of 
line  b,  to  strike  out  "so  regulated  •«  to 
provide  the  quantity  necessary  <  1  *  to 
maintain  sump  levels,  as  established  by 
contractual  rules  arul  regulations,  In  the 
Tule  Lake  National  WildUfe  Refuge,  and 
<2>  to  maintain  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Klamath 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, will  provide  biologically  suitable 
habitat  for  waterfowl  utilization"  and 
Insert  "regulated,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  to  maintain  sump  levels  in  the 
Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at 
levels  established  by  contract  and  regu- 
lations pursuant  thereto,  which  shall  be 
levels  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary are  adequate  and  practicable  for 
waterfowl  management  purposes.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  stabilize  the  ownership  of  the  land 
In  the  Klamath  Federal  Reclamation  project, 
Oregon  and  California,  as  well  as  the  admin- 


istration and  management  of  the  Klamath 
Federal  Reclamation  project  and  the  Lower 
Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Upper 
Klanxath  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  to  preserve 
Intact  the  necessary  existing  habitat  for 
migratory  waterfowl  In  this  vital  area  of  the 
Pacific  Flyway,  and  to  prevent  depredations 
of  migratory  waterfowl  on  agricultural  crops 
In  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  all  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  lying  within  the  Executive  order  boun- 
daries of  the  Lower  Klamath  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  the  Upper  Klamath  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge,  and  the  Tule  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  are  hereby  dedicated  to 
wildlife  conservation,  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  major 
purpose  of  waterfowl  management,  but  with 
full  consideration  to  optimum  agricultural 
use  that  is  consistent  therewith.  Such  lands 
shall  not  be  opened  to  homestead  entry. 
The  following  public  lands  shall  also  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  major  purpose  of  waterfowl  manage- 
ment, but  with  full  consideration  to  opti- 
mum agricultural  use  that  is  consistent 
therewith.  Such  lands  shall  not  be  opened 
to  homestead  entry:  Hanks  Marsh,  and  first 
form  withdrawal  lands  (approximately  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  acres)  In 
Klamath  County.  Oregon,  lying  adjacent  to 
Upper  Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 
White  Lake  In  Klamath  County,  Oregon,  and 
Siskiyou  County,  California;  and  thirteen 
tracta  of  land  In  Siskiyou  County,  California, 
letered  as  tracts  "A,"  "B,  '  "C,"  "D,"  "E," 
"F,"  "G,"  "H."  "I."  "J,"  "K,"  "L,"  and  "N" 
totaling  approximately  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  acres,  and  tract 
"P"  In  Modoc  County,  California,  containing 
about  ten  acres,  all  aa  shown  on  plate  4 
of  the  report  entitled  "Plan  for  Wildlife  Uae 
of  Federal  Lands  In  the  Uppar  Klamath 
BaaIn,  Oragon-Callfornia,  dated  April  19M, 
prepared  by  the  13 M  FUh  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
Ice  All  ihs  above  landa  shall  ramaln  per* 
maneniljr  tha  prt/perty  of  tha  tJnited  atetes. 

asc  »  aiibia«t  W>  ivmditi/ffia  hereafter 
praacftbeC,  and  puraiiNfii  Ut  »iteh  ragulaikms 
aa  rrwiy  he  laatied  by  ihs  a««fei«ry,  31  per 
t^miiinn  tti  ihe  fret  f«teft«i«*  (uA\mHi4  eurihg 
mu(h  Aaasl  yasf  tttim  ih«  iMsing  '/<  Kl«m*in 
utit^i  f$0f¥t4t  reCefsl  Unuitt  wiihin  itie 
asseuiive  ofder  HtfUft4UfUm  ut  ihe  Umtf 
KIsmeih  Nsiiz/fMl  Wildlirs  ftefMg«  *fld  ihe 
Tule  L«ke  Nsii^isl  Wildlife  Refuge  shall  he 
psid  snnuslly  by  the  aaeretary,  wlihoui  f uf - 
iher  suihorUEsil^m,  fm  •ueH  full  AmsI  ymr 
sfiar  the  4»t*  ot  this  A«t  U)  ihs  eounilea  In 
which  atich  rafugaa  ara  loested,  su«h  pay- 
ments to  he  made  on  a  pro'rata  bssis  to 
each  county  based  upon  the  refuge  seraaga 
In  each  county;  Frovided.  That  the  total  sn« 
nual  payment  per  acre  to  each  county  ahall 
not  exceed  60  per  eenttun  of  the  average  per 
acre  tax  levied  on  almllar  landa  in  private 
ownership  In  each  county,  aa  determined 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided  further,  That  no 
such  payments  ahall  be  made  which  will 
reduce  the  credits  or  the  payments  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  contractual  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Tulelake  Irriga- 
tion District  or  the  Klamath  Drainage  Dis- 
trict, and  the  priority  for  the  use  of  the 
net  revenues  shall  be  (1)  to  pay  or  credit 
to  the  Tulelake  Irrigation  District  the 
amounts  already  committed  to  such  payment 
or  credit,  and  (2)  to  pay  to  the  Klamath 
Drainage  District  the  balance  thereof  until 
the  sum  of  S180,000  shall  have  been  paid  as 
full  reimbursement  for  the  construction  of 
Irrigation  facilities  to  the  lands  involved. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  retain 
full  authority  to  lease  for  agricultural  pur- 
poees  the  reserved  public  lands  lying  within 
the  Executive  order  boundaries  of  the  Lower 


Klamath  and  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuges.  Leases  for  agricultural  purposes 
shall  provide  for  the  growing  of  grains,  for- 
age, and  soll-buildlng  crops,  except  that  not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  leased  lands 
may  be  planted  to  rowcrops. 

Sbc.  5.  The  areas-oi  sumpa  1(a)  and  1(b) 
In  the  Klamath  project  lying  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  boundaries  of  the  Tule  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  diking  or  by  any  other  construction  to 
less  than  the  existing  thirteen  thousand 
acres. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  any  migratory  bird 
treaty,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (40 
Stat.  755),  as  amended,  or  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat.  1222),  as 
amended,  waters  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  regulated, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  to  main- 
tain sump  levels  in  the  Tule  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  at  levels  established  by  con- 
tract and  regulations  pursuant  thereto, 
which  shall  be  levels  that  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  are  adequate  and  practica- 
ble for  waterfowl  management  purposes. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
although  I  had  earlier  Indicated  some 
objection  to  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill,  I  have  since  been  further  informed 
as  to  some  of  its  provisions.  The  area 
concerned  is  one  which  knows  no  artifi- 
cial boundary  put  up  by  man,  such  as 
the  State  line  which  separates  California 
from  Oregon.  I  have  been  In  close  con- 
ference with  the  Senator  from  California 
regarding  some  of  the  objections  which 
I  first  had  to  the  bill.  Since  I  made  my 
objections  I  have  learned  that  some  sub- 
stitute language  has  been  inserted  in  the 
bill  which  I  believe  would  take  care  of 
my  original  objections.  The  provision 
with  respect  to  the  area  which  Is  to  be 
dedicated  to  wildlife  eoneervailon  has 
In  It  the  words  "with  full  eonelderatlon 
to  opilfflum  aarlculiural  uee  that  is  con- 
•tstentiherewlth/' 

I  have  been  aeetired  by  tlie  fenator 
from  California  thai  the  Mil  Is  In  th« 
best  Int4rfesi  of  hie  fine  fiaie  and  mine, 
I  therefore  withdraw  any  c^jMiion  which 
J  prevloiMlr  had  to  li, 

Mr  KVCHKL,  I  am  fraiafifl  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  X  ebeuld  like  to 
make  a  very  brief  ttatameni  on  i,  19U, 
li  U  In  the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  concerns  the  coneervatlon  of  our 
Nation's  wildlife  resources.  Its  passage 
will  promote  the  recreational  use  of  this 
great  area. 

The  bill  gives  congressional  protection 
to  public  lands  set  aside  as  wildlife 
refuges  by  various  Presidents,  starting 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  assures 
farmers  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  continue  to  provide  a  temporary 
habitat  for  waterfowl,  and  help  prevent 
depredations  of  farm  crops  in  the  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin,  and  even  Imperial 
Valleys  of  California. 

The  bill  bears  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  every  conservation  organization  in 
America.  It  is  recommended  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  U.S.  Gtovemment, 
and  it  is  recommended  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  represents  a  legislative  vehicle 
under  which  Congress  will  give  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  the  public  lands  set 
aside  by  Executive  order  beginning  more 
than  a  half  century  ago  to  accommodate 
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mnilona  of  migratory  waterfowl  as  they 
fly  from  Canada  on  the  Pacific  coast  fliy- 
way  to  Mexico  and  beyond.  Almost  80 
percent  of  the  birds  which  use  this  great 
flyway  land  In  the  T\ile  Lake-Klamath 
wildlife  complex  for  rest  and  feed.  Many 
nest  there. 

Briefly — and  I  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  unanimously  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  Senate— the  bill 
generally  provides: 

1  The  public  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Executive  orders  establishing  the  Tule 
Lake.  Upper  Klamath,  and  Lower  Klamath 
refuges  In  California  and  Oregon  will  be  re- 
tained In  Federal  ownership  with  the  major 
purpose  of  waterfowl  management.  Home- 
steading  would  be  prohibited. 

2.  The  agricultural  use  of  these  lands  will 
be  continued  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

3.  The  revenues  from  the  leases  will  be 
shared  equitably  with  the  local  counties  on 
the  basis  of  a  payment  of  25  percent  of  the 
lease  revenues  but  not  to  exceed  60  percent 
of  the  average  per  acre  tax  levied  on  similar 
lands  In  private  ownership. 

4.  The  basic  question  Is  what  will  be 
the  ultimate  use  of  the  13.000  acres  of  leased 
agricultural  land  within  the  Txile  Lake  re- 
fuge and  6,400  acres  In  the  Klamath  Stralta 
unit  within  the  Lower  Klamath  refuge.  Lo- 
cal Interests  have  held  that  these  lands 
should  be  eold  or  made  available  for  home- 
steading.  Conservation  and  wildlife  groups 
have  urge<l  maximum  use  of  these  lands  for 
waterfowl. 

The  committee  believes  the  proposal  of- 
fers a  proper  solution  to  the  problem  with 
no  additional  costs  to  the  Government,  ex- 
cept for  that  portion  of  the  lease  revenues 
that  would  be  apportioned  to  the  counties 
under  the  bill.  The  potential  threat  to  wa- 
terfowl management  Is  removed,  and  the 
agricultural  use  will  be  protected.  The  bill 
recognizes  the  Federal  obligation  to  the  lo- 
cal Irrigation  districts  that  must  be  fulfilled 
At  the  same  time  It  permits  the  United 
SUtes  to  meet  Its  International  treaty  obli- 
gations for  the  conservation  of  mlgrator>- 
waterfowl. 

Indeed  it  does,  and  it  permits  the 
United  States,  also,  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  American  people  and  the 
generations  who  are  to  follow.  These 
public  lands  are  unique  in  America;  they 
represent  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant migratory  waterfowl  areas  in  all 
the  Nation. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommend  en- 
actment of  the  bill  If  amended.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  measure. 

At  the  hearing,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  speaking  for  the  administration 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  amendments 
which  I  believe  I  can  most  accurately 
describe  as  being  technical  in  nature. 
The  amendments  were  accepted  by  the 
author  of  the  bill  and  by  the  committee, 
and  they  are.  of  course,  pending  before 
the  Senate  along  with  the  bill  as  I  orig- 
inally introduced  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  comments  published  in  newspa- 
pers, all  favorable  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORi),  as  follows: 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (CalU  )    Examiner. 

Feb.  14.  \»&2\ 
Spobts   Ann.o — Tough   Fight  Dri  cn  Tulx 
Lakk  Bill 
(By  Walt  Radke) 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl's  bill   to  sta- 
bilize the  boundaries  of  the  Tule  Lake- Lower 
Klamath  Waterfowl  Refuges  has  some  mas- 
sive support,  but  It  also  has  formidable  op- 
position. 

Although  S  1988  has  tlie  backing  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown,  and  Senator  CUlr  Eagle, 
among  others,  both  the  Tulclake  Irrigation 
District  and  Siskiyou  C.junty  officials  will 
protest  mightily  when  the  meixsure  comes 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  ItUcrlor  and 
Insular  .\n'alrs  un  February  23  Ui  Washing- 
ton. 

In  a  recent  l.:-:ue  of  the  California  Farmer. 
Ed  Lange,  man.iger  of  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
District  said  th.it  If  the  Kuchel  bill  la  paMed 
"It  U  going  to  cause  gre:it  conflicts  and  legal 
action  between  the  farmers  In  the  b.-isln  and 
the  Federal  Government  " 

Lester  Cu"?hman  and  the  other  TID  board 
members  have  not  budged  an  Inch  from  their 
contention  that  Tule  Lake  belongs  strictly 
to  agriculture  and  not  to  wildfowl. 

They  cintend  that  all  legal  documents, 
dating  from  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1906  to 
the  present,  dedicate  land  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Irrigation  district  (including 
Tulelake  I    for  reclamation   purposes   alone 

The  di>cument8  alco  Include  a  contractu  il 
agreement  between  the  TID  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  ratified  by  Con- 
gress This  was  the  contract.  Incldrnt.illy. 
the  TID  didn't  qilte  live  up  to  in  the  Tui»« 
Lake  water  level  squabble  a  few  years  buck 
Ks  to  the  ducks  and  gee«e.  the  opponent's 
to  S  1988  feel  an  Intensive  ."ttudy  of  the 
Pacific  Flyway  (an  old  del.iy  tartlet  might 
reveal  that  Tule  Lake  'is  In  truth  only  a  hy- 
pothetical paper  txittleneck  for  the  Paclrtc 
Fl>-way  ■' 

Further,  the  opp<}nents  want  the  study 
to  Include  the  feasibility  of  other  nearby 
areas  beln?  developed  to  take  over  from 
Tule  as  the  Nation's  leading  duck  hotel 
These  include  Malheur.  Goo.se  Lnk-.  Sport 
I^ke,  Warner  Valley.  Clear  Lake  Melss  Lake. 
EK-irrts  Reservoir,  and  Cterber  Reservoir 

They  also  cite  economic  values  Tlie  pub- 
lic lands  Involved  have  produced  crops  aver- 
aiflns:  ^2  180,000   yearly   since    I95'i 

But  If  the  farmers  at  Tule  are  adamant, 
so  are  the  sportsmen,  coiiservatlonlsu.  and 
U  3  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  They  dont 
believe  the  Klamath  Basin  Is  merely  a  "hypo- 
thetical bottleneck  ••  As  many  as  7  million 
waterfowl  have  been  counted  there  at  one 
time.  It  Is  nationally  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  Important  waterfowl  sanctuaries  in 
the  Nation 

Further,  the  sp<jrt«men  are  a  miie  con- 
fused 

They  can't  understatid  why  the  peewee 
acreage  at  Tule  needs  to  be  reclaimed  taz 
agricultural  purposes,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment presently  Is  paying  farmers  In  the 
State  handsomely  to  let  over  a  million  acres 
of  agricultural  land  lay  Idle. 

As  to  economic  consKleration,  the  Kuchel 
bill  would  continue  present  agricultural 
allowances  on  refuge  lands  And  while  the 
farmers  at  Tule  would  be  happy  to  see  the 
refuge  scuttled,  their  colleagues  In  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  certainly 
wouldn't.  If  Tule  didn't  hold  the  birds  until 
late  autumn,  the  losses  by  rice  and  barley 
farmers  to  hungry  clouds  of  ducks  would  run 
several  times  %2  million  crop  production  the 
TTD  now  claims   for  reftige  lands.     And   we 


ha  vent  yet  mentioned  the  amount  of  money 
duck  hunters  annually  dump  Into  the  Ckli. 
fomia  eoonomy.  This  again  would  be  worth 
many  times  (3  mlUton. 

Maybe  the  Tule  Lake  farmers  do  have  pres- 
ent regulations  on  their  aide.  But  laws  are 
revised  to  meet  changing  condltlcns.  The 
Constitution  Is  considered  a  \f»X  master- 
piece, but  at  last  count  It  had  been  aiDended 
23  umes. 
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(From  the  Fresno    Calif  )  Boe,  Feb.  28.  1962] 
The    Ttlx ,  Sanctda«t 

Senator  Thomas  Kvcuel's  bill  to  keep  the 
teeming  Tule  Lake  and  lower  Klamath  water- 
fowl samtuarlea  undisturbed  should  pass. 
These  colorful  wildlife  refuges  are  Irreplace- 
able There  would  t)e  an  omlnotu  finality 
In  their  extinction. 

The  hazards  confronting  the  sanctuaries 
are  of  mature  stature  Impending  programs 
or  rrclamation  and  homesteadtag  are  not 
mere  matters  of  turning  the  birds  out  and 
letting  the  farmers  In.  Basically,  they  would 
constitute  the  serving  of  small  InteresU  of 
a  very  few  at  the  expense  of  the  essential 
Interests  of  future  generations. 

The  Kuchel  bill,  by  preserving  the  refuges 
will  be  on  the  side  not  Just  of  hlatory  and 
nature  but  of  endless  time.  T1m«c  were  wild- 
life sanctuaries  long  before  man  made  them 
so  They  have  served  their  primitive  pur- 
p(jec  since  the  beginning  of  time.  Seven  mil- 
lion w.iterfowl  have  been  cotmted  there  at 
one  time  The  Nation  has  few  ccoiparable 
sanctuaries,  none  better. 

The  Tule  refuges  hold  the  birds  until  late 
autumn.  If  they  went  foraging  esirUcr,  the 
crop  dev.wtatlon  In  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacrtunento  Valleys  would  be  many  times 
Kre  iter  than  the  v.ilue  of  new  crops  In  the 
reclaimed  refuges.  Bo  not  all  farmers  want 
the  sanctuaries  converU-d.  Few  would.  If  ail 
knew  the  full  Unplicatlons. 

Governor  Brown.  Interior  Secretary  Ud^l, 
Senator  CLair  Engle.  among  many  others, 
support  the  Kuchel  bill.  Sportsmen  and 
con!»ervatlonlsta  are  evangelical  about  It. 
We  hiipe  they  prevail. 

{From  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 

Feb.  14.  1962] 

Trail  and  SraxAM 

( By  Fred  Oambold ) 

Dvick  hunters  who  like  their  sport  and 
want  to  see  It  continued  can  aid  themselves 
immeiisurably  In  the  next  few  days,  simply 
by  sitting  down  and  writing  a  letter  or  two 

The  letters  &hould  be  sent  the  Individual 
hu. -Iter's  Congressman  or  Senator  In  regards 
to  a  Senate  bill  now  being  considered  In 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C 

Number  of  the  bill  Is  1988.  and  was  au- 
thorized by  California  Senator  Troscas 
KrciixL.  and  It  regards  protection  of  the 
Tule  LaJce-Klamath  area  for  a  waterfowl 
refuge 

Elmer  Boas,  local  sportflnaan.  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  California  Duckhunters 
Association,  stresses  Importance  of  Kucrel's 
bill  because  of  the  Importance  of  the  Tule 
Lake-Klamath  area  for  migratory  waterfowl 

'  Tlie  area  Is  twofold  In  purposes."  says 
B.ISS. 

"It  prevents  crop  depredatlora  by  migrat- 
ing birds,  and  it  provides  a  natural  fiyway 
resting  spot  for  birds  that  eventually  find 
their  way  down  to  the  Central  Valley. 

•  Support  of  Senate  bill  1988."  Boes  adds, 
■•will  prevent  opening  of  the  area  to  the 
homesteadlng  of  14,000  acres  In  l«0-acre  sec- 
tions, as  asked  by  the  US  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation 

"The  Tule  Lake  area  Is  very  vltai  to  our 
own  Central  Valley  farmers.  Tule  Lake  of- 
fers a  detention  spot  for  ducks  and  geese  In 
their   southward   flights,   thus   allowing   full 


harvest  of  Central  Valley  crops,  and  yet  It 
remains  an  attraction  for  waterfowl  on  their 
annual  migratory  treks. 

"Any  reduction  of  tlie  sloe  of  the  Tule 
I^ke-Klamath  refuge  area,  would  create  Just 
I  hat  more  danger  to  our  own  Central  Valley 
iiopF,"  he  concluded. 

Boss  also  said  the  allowance  of  the  home- 
.steadlng  of  180-acre  plots  would  not  hamper 
a  group  banding  together  and  setting  up  a 
hig  commercial  duck-hunUng  area,  and  this 
cert.ilnly  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of 
.sport.imen,  who  now  vise  the  general  fringe 
area  without  charge. 

The  excellent  habitat  area  would  undergo 
\ast  changes,  Boss  said.  If  homesteadlng  la 
allowed. 

He  advised  all  duck  hunters  and  other 
fr|x>rumen  to  write  Immediately  to  their 
Senators  and  Concreesmec,  backing  passage 
of  KucHXL's  Senate  Mil  1M8. 

(From  the  Bakersfleld  (Calif,)  Callfomlan 
Feb.  16,  19«2| 
Random  Nona  on  th«  Day's  Nrws 
Those  Interested  In  the  progress  of  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Thomas  Kuchkl  and  others 
to  stabilize  the  boundaries  and  secure  the 
permanence  of  the  Tule  Lake  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  California  will  foUow  closely  the  progress 
of  a  hearing  set  for  Pebniary  28,  before  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln  Commit- 
tee on  a  bin  Introduced  by  Senator  Krcmx 
for  thU  purpose.  The  bill,  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  would  offer 
permanent  protection  for  the  area  which  U  a 
vital  breeding,  resting,  and  nesting  grounds 
on  the  Padflc  wildfowl  flyway. 

Senator  Kucrxl  urges  Interested  parties 
to  be  represented  at  the  hearing,  pointing 
out  that  there  are  a  numbar  of  amendments 
under  consideration.  There  U  no  Intention 
in  the  legislation  to  Impair  the  portion  of 
farmers  presently  operating  within  the  refuge 
and  it  U  the  hope  of  Mr.  Ktrcnn,  and  other 
supporters  of  xh»  measure  that  "by  writing 
into  permanent  statuU  tita  refuge  bound- 
aries, there  wiU  be  a  aUblll«Uon  oC  the 
economy  U  the  area  ae  weU  m  the  eetabllah- 
ment  oT  a  stronger  foundaUon  for  measures 
to  protect  wlUUlfe." 
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BUI  Lowrey.  president  of  the  Southern 
'-'<*"n«Uof  Ot>nBerTatlon  Clubs,  dloctoses  that 
tl»«  propoaed  amendment  cooked  up  by  the 
agrletUture  Interests  woaM  practically  elim- 
inate Tute  Lake  as  It  la  known  today. 

This  propoeal  calls  for  having  the  Oorem- 
ment  dispose  of  about  50  percent  of  Tule 
Lake  for  homesteadlng  and  farming  purposes 
in  exchange  for  less  desirable  terrain  In  the 
area.  Lowrey  declared. 

REAaiNG    1«TDAT 

These  developments  have  set  the  stage  for 
the    showdown    hearing    on    Kccrxl-s    bill 
^Ich   will   be  heard  Friday  at   10  ajn.  In 
Washington  by  the  Senate  Conmilttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

So  with  the  future  of  one  of  the  country's 
most  imporUnt  waterfowl  areas  hanging  In 
the  baUnce.  Lowrey  Is  urging  all  conserva- 
tionists In  general  and  sportsmen  In  par- 
ticular to  Immediately  write  or  wire  their 
Representatives  In  Congress  lu^ng  them  to 
■trpport  8.  1988  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's amendment. 

Officials  who  should  be  contacted  are- 
KtJCittL.  Senator  Cuaia  Ekoli.  Senator  Clik- 
TOH  P.  ANDoaoir,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  your  congreaslonal  RepresenUUve 
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feeding,  and  resting  grotinds  for  ducks  and 
geese." 

California's  Flah  and  Game  OommlaalOTi 
has  also  taken  a  firm  posttlon  to  oppoaltlon 
to  a  U.S.  Bureau  at  Reclamation  proposal  to 
remove  approximately  14.000  acres  from  the 
present  Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  place  them  In  private  ownership  for  ait- 
rlcultural  purposes. 

[From    the    VaUeJo    (Calif.)     Times-Herald. 

Jan. 10.1902] 

Thx  SPOBTsxAir'a  Ca«Nxa 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif  )    Times    Feb 

19,  1902] 

OrTDooaa— TuL«  Lan  RartroE  Facw  Nkw 

TRaaAT 

(By  Lupl  Saldana) 

A   new   threat   to  the  fiUure  of   the  key 

waterfowl   refuge   on   the  Pacific   coast  flv- 

way— the  famed  Tule  Lake  raflige— was  dla- 

cloeed  Sunday  by  sportsmen. 

The  disclosure  came  pracUcally  on  the 
e\e  of  a  showdown  hearing  in  Washington 
on  a  blU  aimed  at  saving  the  valuablsarea 
from  commercial  Interests. 

First  shot  in  the  fight  to  stabUlze  the 
boundaries  of  the  Tule  Lake-Klamath 
refuges  was  fired  last  year  when  Senator 
IHOMAS  H.  KucHXL  IntTOduced  8.  1988 
♦  K?^*  ff"''*  Senator  from  California  took 
n«  ,  "^  ^  t^  "**  ""■«'"«  o'  sportsmen  and 
officials  of  the  State  departmem  of  fish  and 
game.  Who  pointed  out  that  farming  and 
homesteadlng  were  constanUy  nibbling  away 
at  the  refuge. 

AMEIVDMKNT 

Later  top  Interior  Department  oflJclals  re- 
^^wed  the  situation  at  Tule  Lake  with  State 
Officials.  This  resulted  In  submission  S  im 
amendment  to  8,  1988  by  Interior  officials 
refuge''°"       ■****    ^'^    acres    to    the    Tule 

t..^"*°'  courae.  set  the  stage  for  agricul- 
ture interests  in  the  Tule  a^tZ  to  startbwit. 
ing  the  war  drums.  This  they  did  by  nasslna 
rejwiutlons  oppoalng  KircHXL'a  blU  and  also 
wnipping  up  an  amendment  of  their  own. 
CVm 638 


(From  the  Outdooraman  (published  by 
Associated  Sportsmen  of  California) .  Jan- 
uary 1982)  '' 

iNTnioB  DzPABTMSMT  StHVoax*  Tule-Klam- 
ATH  WATcarowi.  Rzruczs 
Strong  aupport  for  congressional  dedica- 
tion of  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower  Klamath,  and 
Upper  Klamath  National  Wildlife  Befugea. 
In  CallfomU  and  Oregon,  as  permanent  unlta 
of  the  national  wUdllfe  refuge  system  has 
been  voiced  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
UaiOK.   the   WUdUXe   Management   Institute 
reports.    The  Departments  position  U  sUted 
In  Interior  8«7etary  Stewart  L.  Udalls  re- 
port to  tha  SenaU  Cwnmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  S.  1988.  Introduced 
earllar    this    year    by   Senator    Tbomas    H 
KocH«L.  of  California,  to  "preserve  intact  the 
necessary    existing    habltot    for    migratory 
waterfowl  in  this  vital  area  of  the  Pacific 
flyway  and  to  prevent  depredaUons  of  migra- 
t«7  waterfowl  on  agricultural  cjops  in  the 
Padfle  Ooaat  SUtea." 

The  refuges  were  created  by  Executive 
order  on  lands  under  the  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tiM  Bureau  at  Reclamation.  The 
Lowsr  KlaaaaUi  Refuge  was  esteblished  to 
1908,  and  Tule  Lake  and  Upper  Klamath 
Refuges  in  ltS8.  The  three  comprise  91,619 
aeree.  which,  wltli  the  8491  acres  that  would 
be  added  by  S.  1968.  wotUd  dedicate  98,610 
•crea   to   permanent   waterfowl-agricultural 


Experts  eMImate  that  about  80  percent  of 
the  ducks  and  geese  of  the  Pacific  flyway  use 
the  refugee  durtog  the  fall  migrations.  Many 
tawwaands  of  young  ducks  also  are  reared 
there  each  year.  The  pattern  of  farming  in 
the  refuges  provides  the  birds  with  reliable 
•ouroes  of  food  at  a  key  time  of  the  year,  and 
■tows  their  southward  flights  into  the  Cen- 
tral VaUey  of  CallfomU  until  after  most  of 
the  crops  have  been  harvested,  thereby  hold- 
ing crop  depredations  to  a  minimum. 

The  three  refuges  are  eome  of  the  most 
Important  waterfowl  grounds  in  North 
America.  Conservationists  share  the  view 
of  Secretary  Udall  and  Senator  Kuchel  that 
congressional  recognition,  as  sought  by  S. 
1988,  U  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 
dissipation  of  the  refuges  in  future  years. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  Secretary 
UdaU  are  said  to  "aerve  more  clearly  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  contractual  obligations 
to  existing  irrigation  districts"  •  •  •  "per- 
mit present  agrlculttiral  use  whUe  protecting 
waterfowl  uses"  •  •  •  and  prevent  "future 
sale  of  homeateadlng  of  lands  which  would 
be  dedicated  to  proWdlng  essential  nesting. 


(By  Bodan  Oima) 

An  Important  piece  of  legislation  for  west- 
ern duck  hunters  is  ready  to  ocmie  up  in 
Congress,  and  it  may  very  weU  have  a  good 
chance  ct  passage. 

The  bill  la  Senate  bUI  1988.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Tbomas  H.  Kuchbl,  of  Oaiifomia 

^L^^^^I   ^PPOft**    by  the  California 
WUdllfe  Federation. 

As  It  now  stands,  with  a  few  amendments 
it  also  has  the  tVLppon  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Recently,    Interior    Secretaiy  Stewart    L 
UdaU  passed  along  to  the  OoocrMa  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  proposed  lagialattoa,  which 
would  safeguard  the  vital  KlOMatti-Tula  Lake 
wildlife  area  near  the  Cailfomla-OmRm  line. 
And  Udall  said  that  U  the  lawmakera  acree 
to  his  suggestions,  the  lagMatkm  wiU  be  a 
algnlflcant  oonaervation  achlevament"  and 
aolve  a  problem  that  has  been  under  dlscua- 
sion  for  nK>re  than  ao  years." 

It's  pretty  well  Imown  that  the  Klanuith- 
Tule  Lake  area  is  a  feeding  arM  for  nearly  aU 
Uie  waterfowl  that  wing  down  the  Pacific 
flyway.   Moat  experU  agree  that  without  thia 
area,  there  would  eitho-  be  no  flyway  or  the 
number  of  ducka  would  be  aevevaly  cot. 
What  were  Udall'a  auggeaUonaf 
According  to  the  Interior  ••epartment  thev 
were  deaigned  to  "more  clearly  rwsogniM  the 
PWeral    Govemmenfa   praaent   contiactual 
obugauon.  to  the  Tula  Lake  IrrlgaUon  Dla- 
taict  in  California  and  the  Klamath  Dnln- 
age  District  in  Oregon."  ^^ 

"The  legislation  is  delgnart  to  psrmlt  orca- 
ent  agricultural  use  while  almultaneooaly 
protecting  waterfowl  use  in  thrve  ref ugea.'' 
■aid  the  Federal  agency.  ^^ 

"Tlie  legialation  as  advocated  by  Secretary 
Udall.  prevents  future  sale  or  hooiaatMMUnc 
l»nd,  wuipij  ^^^^  ^  dedlaated  to  pi^vlde 
eeaential  neeUng.  feeding,  aad  xMtlnc 
grounds  for  ducks  and  geeae  on  the  Pa^flc 
flyway."  •»•*«»- 

The  Federal  Government  agi«es  that  the 
area  Is  important. 

"Waterfowl  experts  of  the  Department  lof 
Interior  I  estimate  the  ma.^fct.,.^^  j,  used  b» 
80  percent  of  ducka  and  geese  on  the  Pacific 
flyway  during  the  faU  mlgratten."  said  the 
Federal  agency. 

"The  area  is  generaUy  regarded  a*  one  of 

♦H  5^*Sl  ^^PO'^nt  waterfowl  grounds  on 
the  North  American  Continent " 

Whafs  the  situation  In  the  area  and  how 
did  It  come  about? 

The  refuges  were  created  by  Executive  or- 
der upon  lands  under  the  primary  jurtadic- 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  BecUmatton.  By 
terms  of  an  agreement,  the  lands  designated 

wiiS!f)*S  "f*  «"»°*««1  by  the  FUh  and 
WUdllfe  Service. 

But  much  of  the  remaining  publicly  owned 
project  land— that  not  designated  as  a 
refuge— is  leased  to  private  individuals  for 
farming.  ^^ 

And  this  works  well.  too.  Ttm  harvested 
fields  provide  waste  grain  and  stubble 
heavUy  utillaed  by  ducka  and  geeae. 

There  has  been  talk  of  turning  mora  oC 
the  land  over  to  private  interests— and  thafk 
the  problem  the  Kuchel  bill  reaches. 

Under  terms  of  the  propoeed  legisUtlon. 
the  leasing  would  be  continued  and  aU  pub-' 
lie  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  refuges 
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WDUkI  b*  Mtmlnictered  tor  Um  major  purpcMe 
of  wttxiowl  nuuuifement — but  with  full 
conatdaratloo  tor  the  optimum  agricultural 
UM  tbat  la  oonalst«nt  with  waterfowl  con« 
serration. 

Some  of  the  areae  would  be  developed  aa 
waterfowl  hAbltat  or  to  augment  public 
shooting  grounds.  Additional  tracts — In- 
cluding the  Klamath  Straits  unit.  Sheepy 
West,  Sheepy  Kast,  and  Miller  lAke  tnct — 
would  be  developed  Intensively  for  water- 
fowl use.  They  are  all  within  the  lower 
Klamath  refuge. 

There  Is  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  turn- 
ing over  to  county  governments  a  percentage 
of  the  funds  received  from  leasing  agricul- 
tural lands.  There  also  are  provisions  to  as- 
sure carrying  out  the  Oovemments  con- 
tractual obllgaUons  with  th»  Tule  Lake  and 
Klamath  Water  DUtrlcts — and  the  right  of 
t*i«  Secretary  of  Interior  to  oonUnue  the 
policy  and  practice  of  leasing  land  for  a^l- 
cultural  uses  Is  clarlfled. 

'  (From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Feb  18,  19021 
Turn  Tui-s  Samctuast 
Senator  TnoMJka  KvcnxL'u  bill  to  keep 
the  teeming  Tule  Lake  and  lower  Kamath 
waterfowl  sanctuaries  undisturbed  should 
pass.  These  colorful  wildlife  refuges  are  Ir- 
replaceable. There  would  be  an  ominous 
finality  In  their  extinction. 

The  haiards  confronting  the  sanctuaries 
are  of  major  stature.  Impending  programs 
of  reclamation  and  homesteadlng  are  not 
mere  matters  of  turning  the  birds  out  and 
letUng  the  farmers  In.  Basically,  they 
would  constitute  the  serving  of  small  in- 
terests of  a  very  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
essential  IntereeU  of  future  generations. 

The  Kuchel  bill,  by  preeervlng  the  refuges, 
will  be  on  the  side  not  just  of  history  and 
nature  but  of  endless  time.  These  were 
wildlife  sanctuaries  long  before  man  made 
them  so.  They  have  served  their  primitive 
purpose  since  the  beginning  of  time.  Seven 
million  waterfowl  have  been  counted  there  at 
one  time.  The  Nation  has  few  comparable 
sanctuaries,  none  better. 

The  Tule  refuges  hold  the  birds  until  late 
autumn.  If  they  went  foraging  earlier,  the 
crop  devastation  In  the  San  Jo€U)uln  and  Sac- 
ramento Valleys  would  be  many  times 
greater  than  the  value  of  new  crops  In  the 
reclaimed  refuges.  So  not  all  farmers  want 
the  sanctuaries  converted.  Few  would  If  all 
knew  the  full  ImpllcaUons. 

Governor  Brown,  Interior  Secretary  Udall. 
Senator  Clair  Engle.  among  many  others 
support  the  Kuchel  bill.  Sportsmen  and 
conservationists  are  evangelical  about  It. 
We  hope  they  prevail. 


(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif  )   Examiner 

July  23.  19611 

8po«T8    Arnn.0 — Am    Nzzdkd   on    Waterfowl 

Bnj, 

(By    J     P     Cuenln) 

Everybody  Interested  In  the  preservation 
of  the  ducks  and  geese  of  the  P^lflc  nyway 
should  take  an  active  part  In  helping  to  pass 
Benate  bill  1988.  Introduced  by  Senator 
THOMAS  H.  KucHKL.  Of  California. 

The  bill,  If  passed,  will  preserve  intact  the 
necessary  existing  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl  In  the  Upper  and  Lower  Klamath 
Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  the  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Those  three  Federal  waterfowl  refuges  In 
northeastern  California  and  southern  (Ore- 
gon are  the  main  stopping  places  for  water- 
fowl coming  south  from  their  nesting 
grounds  to  their  wintering  grounds  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

CBOPS    BUINXD 

At  times  each  fall  there  are  from  4  to  7 
million  ducks   and   geese  on  these   refuges. 


If  these  sanctuaries  are  reduced  In  size.  It 
U  possible  that  many  of  the  waterfowl  would 
stop  there  for  only  a  few  days,  then  pour  Into 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 
before  the  main  part  of  the  rtce  crop  la 
harvested  and  thus  cause  a  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  rlcegrowers  The  owners  of 
catUe  and  sheep  would  also  have  a  consider- 
able loss  because  of  the  destruction  of  their 
Irrigated  pastures  by  waterfowl. 

coiCBurxo  axruGBS 
As  a  protection  from  the  early  flight  of 
ducks  from  Alaska,  which  begin  arriving  in 
August,  we  have  In  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys  more  than  40.(XX)  acrea 
which  are  maintained  on  five  State  and  four 
Federal  properties  as  combined  refuges  and 
waterfowl  management  areas. 

Rice,  barley,  and  other  duck  foods  are 
planted  on  these  refuges  to  attract  and  hold 
the  birds  until  the  rloe  and  other  crops  are 
harvested,  but  they  can  afford  crop  protec- 
tion only  for  the  numbers  of  waterfowl  that 
reach  here  on  the  first  filght. 

In  addition  to  preventing  taking  more 
land  for  farming  from  those  vital  waterfowl 
refuges,  the  Senator's  bill  will  prevent  lower- 
ing the  water  levels  to  a  point  which  can 
and  often  does  permit  the  water  to  reach 
a  temperature  that  wUl  bring  up  from  the 
muddy  bottom  the  botulism  bugs  which 
have  killed  hundreds  of  waterfowl  on  the 
refuges 

iNFxcnoN  spaxAos 

Botulism  not  only  kills  large  numbers  of 
waterfowl  on  these  refuges  but  permit*  the 
spreading  of  this  fatal  infection  to  bodies  of 
water  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
Klamath  Lakes  and  T\ile  Lake 

If  migrating  ducks  coming  down  from  the 
nesting  grounds  stop  in  those  refugees  for 
a  drink  and  a  rest,  then  rise  to  head  south, 
they  can  reach  the  Sacramento  Valley 
refuges  and  hunting  waters  and  Infect  them 
before  the  disease  stops  their  flight  From 
that  beginning  all  of  the  waterfowl  waters 
down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  could  quickly   become  contaminated 

NCZO    ALL    CLUBS 

Senator  KucHn.  s  bill  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  following  organizations: 

Pish  and  game  commission.  Associated 
Sportsmen  of  California.  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  California  Wildlife  Federation, 
California  Farm  Bureau,  California  Agricul- 
tural Council,  Joint  Wildlife  Management 
Committee  o^  Farmers  and  Sportsmen,  and 
the  Callfornlii  Duck  Hunters  Association. 

If  this  bill  is  to  pass  It  Is  not  enough  to 
have  those  fine  endorsements  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  members  of  all  sportsmen's 
clubs  should  contact  their  Congressmen  and 
a«k  that  they  work  tor  Its  passage 

Each  club  should  appoint  a  committee 
composed  of  duck  hunters  and  farmers,  both 
of  whom  are,  or  should  be,  vitally  Interested 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Each  club  could  adopt  a  resolution  favor- 
ing the  bin.  make  copies  of  It  and  have  the 
cunstltuenu  of  the  Congressman  sign  It,  then 
deliver  it  to  lilm.  or  send  It  to  him  In  Wash- 
ington If  he  la  not  at  home. 

|From    the   Sanu    Monica    (Calif  i    Evemntf 
Otitlcxjk.  June  8.  1961  | 

Rod  and  Oun 
(By  J  Charles  Davis  i 
Permanent  reservation  of  nearly  1(X),CXX) 
acres  of  land  marsh,  and  water  constituting 
a  vital  habltAt  for  migratory  game  birds  on 
the  Pacific  flyway  would  be  assured  under 
the  terms  of  a  bill  Just  Introduced  In  Con- 
i^ress  by  Senator  Thomas  H  Kuchitl,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Threatened  nibbling  away  of  lands  In  three 
*::dlife  refuges  pr(jmpted  KfCHix  to  Intro- 
duce  le^lslat.on    withdrawing   from   possible 
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homesteadlng  91.619  acres  In  the  upper 
Klamath,  lower  Klamath,  and  Tule  Lake 
areas  and  extending  protection  to  6.801  more 
acres  of  adjacent  land  In  northern  California 
and  southern  Oregon  ThU  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  of  which 
Ki'CHn.  Is  a  member 

With  the  backing  of  the  U.S.  Interior  De- 
par  tnjent  and  numerous  conservation  and 
sportsman  groups,  Kochk.  asked  Congress  U) 
declare  a  definite  policy  that  owanaklp  of 
public  lands  in  the  refuges  must  b«  stablllxed 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  most  vital  single 
area  of  the  Pacific  flyway.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  adequate  resting.  nesUng,  and  feed- 
inK  places  for  migratory  birds  are  esMntlal 
to  prevent  depredaUons  against  grain  and 
other  agricultural  crops. 

LONG    HISTOBT 

Pointing  to  the  Importance  of  the  Klam- 
Hth-Tule  re.'-ervatlon,  the  California  Sena- 
tor said  experu  estimate  80  percent  of  all 
waterfowl  traveling  the  Paclflc  flyway  pass 
through  the  area,  and  concentrations  of 
birds  are  estimated  to  reach  peaks  of 
7  6OO.0O0  ' 

Since  the  refuges  were  created  by  Kxecu- 
nve  orders  In  1906  and  1911,  reclamaUon  of 
land  for  farming,  much  of  It  under  lease 
from  the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  settle- 
ment oy  homesteaders  have  ahrunk  the  ex- 
tent of  the  orlglrukl  reservations.  Kuchzl 
told  the  Senate  Constant  encroachments 
have  undermined  the  ability  of  the  refuge 
to  support  the  huge  flocks  and  have  resulted 
in  Increasingly  frequent  raids  on  growing 
crops 

No  farmers  will  be  driven  out  of  the  area. 
but  If  Congress  enacu  the  bill  a  barrier  will 
be  provided  against  "windfall"  homestead- 
lng Lease-agriculture  operations  and  sub- 
suntlal  Income  derived  from  hunters  will 
have  more  economic  beneflu  than  any  other 
arrangement  Involving  landownershlp  In  the 
<irea.  it  was  stated. 

OTHXa      SECTIONS 

Besides  land  presently  Included  In  upper 
Klamath,  lower  Klamath,  and  Tule  Lake 
refuges.  Kuchcl's  bill  will  prevent  further 
hrMnesteadIng  on  1.440  acres  In  Klamath 
County.  Oreg  ;  13  tracU  In  Siskiyou  County 
and  1  tract  In  Modoc  County,  Calif  ,  and 
White  Lake  In  California  and  Oregon 

As  our  population  Increases  more  and 
more  land  U  being  converted  to  homes.  In- 
dustrial, and  farming  uses  We  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out  that  our  woods,  waters. 
fish,  and  game  are  being  driven  farther  and 
farther  back  and  that  unless  a  stop  Is  put 
to  destruction  of  lands  and  water  their  sur- 
vival Is  endangered 

With  all  our  fight  to  preserve  a  free  world 
It  would  seem  that  we  should  make  sure  that 
we  have  a  world  worth  preserving,  not  a  con- 
crete jungle 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  this  re- 
porter to  flght  for  a  4-day  week  and  then  not 
have  any  place  to  enjoy  our  holidays. 

I  From  the  San  Francisco   (Calif  i   Chronicle. 

June  n,  1961  ] 

TcLi  Bill  Neideb 

(By  Bud  Boyd) 

Because  my  great-grandfather  crossed  the 
Sierra  before  the  gold  rush,  our  family  Is 
ruh  in  stories  of  that  time.  And  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  was  when  great- 
grandfather went  to  Tule  Lake. 

"That  was  Indian  country  then,"  he  said. 
We  could  picture  the  lurking  Modocs.  He 
traveled  down  the  Uwny  flanks  of  the 
Warner  Range  Ui  ride  hU  buckskin  horse 
into  the  valley  It  was  a  crisp  October  day — 
the  moon  of  gathering  waterfowl — and  V- 
shaped  lines  of  ducks  and  geese  swarmed 
thnnigh  the  air  Tan  tules  stretched  as  far 
as   the   eye  could   reach,   and  when  he  rode 
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Into  the  EDArah  where  waterfowl  were  talk- 
ing there  was  an  Instant  huab. 

Then  suddenly  the  air  vu  filled  with 
•ound  Oeeaa  by  tiie  uncountabU  thou- 
aandsroM  Into  the  sky  with  a  queruUNW 
honking  noise,  and  tha  roar  oi  their  beating 
wings  was  like  waves  breaking  on  the  shwe. 
A  mlUlon  mallards  rose  In  quacking  protest 
at  this  Intrusion. 

To  great-grandfather  thU  was  one  more 
wonderful  thing  to  find  In  this  new  and 
lovely  land.  Where  man  of  greater  foresight 
saw  the  sun-cured  grass  aa  caUle  feed,  and 
the  reclaimed  marsh  aa  grain  and  poUto 
fields,  he  only  saw  the  wonderful  free  flying 
waterfowl. 

But  In  the  meantime.  thU  fabulous  rendez- 
vous for  birds  which  migrate  In  from  Can- 
ada, became  a  plaea  which  men  of  com- 
merce wanted.  Men  hacked  away  the  tules 
and  drained  the  marah.  and  a  sharp-eyed 
Federal  Oovernment  saw  this  potential  threat 
Ui  one  of  the  worlds  greatest  waterfowl  con- 
centration areas,  and  so  they  created  the 
Klamath  and  Tule  Lake  refuge,  as  a  place  to 
be  secure  from  man. 

ThU  was  aocotnplUhed  by  Executive  order 
In  1908.  but  alDce  that  time  a  certain 
amount  of  land  reclaiming  has  continued. 
Rich  land  has  been  put  to  the  plow  In  many 
rases,  and  much  of  the  marsh  has  vanished. 
Even  today  a  few  men  still  would  like  to 
use  It  all  for  agriculture. 

Although  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
maintained  ownership,  and  has  only  leased 
the  agricultural  rights,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing cry  for  more  homesteadlng.  So  In  an 
effort  to  completely  safeguard  this  vital 
waterfowl  hablUt.  VS.  Senator  Thoi«a«  H. 
KncHXL  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
asstire  protection  of  the  area. 

With  the  backing  of  the  VS.  Interior  De- 
partment and  numerous  conservation  and 
sportsman  groups.  Kuchcl  took  the  step  to 
ask  Congress  to  declare  a  definite  policy 
that  ownership  of  public  lands  In  the  refuges 
must  be  "stablllHid"  In  order  to  safeguard 
•the  most  vital  str^le  area  of  the  Paclflc  fly- 
way." 

KocHiL's  bill  would  withdraw  from  pos- 
sible homesteadini;  91j819  acres  In  the  upper 
Klamath,  lower  IQamath.  and  Tule  Lake 
areas.  It  would  also  extend  protection  to 
6  891  acres  of  a<!.Jacent  land  In  northern 
California  and  southern  Oregon.  The  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  of  which  Kuchkl  la  a  member. 

Pointing  to  the  Importance  of  the 
Klamath-Tule  rtservation.  the  California 
Senator  said,  "eiperta  estimate  80  percent 
of  all  waterfowl  traveling  the  Pacific  flyway 
pass  through  the  area  and  the  concentration 
of  birds  Is  estimated  to  reach  i>eak8  of 
7.500.000."  He  adds:  "Constant  encroach- 
ments hare  undc-rmined  the  ability  of  the 
refuge  to  supp<Hi  the  huge  fiocks  and  have 
resulted  in  Inen^aalngly  frequent  raids  of 
growing  crops." 

In  an  effort  to  show  Xalmess,  the  Senator 
pledged  that  "No  farmers  will  be  driven  out 
of  the  area."  But  If  Congress  enacts  the 
bill  a  barrier  wlL  be  provided  against  wind- 
fall homesteadlng. 

This  certainly  seems  like  a  sensible  effort 
on  the  part  of  fienator  Kuchxl,  and  would 
promise  to  eliminate  senseless  water  level 
and  Undownershlp  bickering,  as  occurred 
last  year. 

After  all.  how  does  one  measure  the  worth 
of  a  resting  spot  for  waterfowl  which  have 
winged  there  through  the  untold  centuries? 
How  does  one  iivaluate  the  sight  and  the 
glorious  sound?  How  do  you  put  a  price  on 
something  that  great-grandfather  saw  In 
1848— and  stUl  ts  a  place  where  I  can  take 
my  son  to  hunt  today? 

We  went  goose  hunting  last  year,  you 
know,  and  as  we  walked  across  the  frozen 
ground  at  morning,  the  geese  were  milling 


like  a  windblown  sheet  across  the  distant 
stubbla.  Tba  cl*"*^**  sounded  Ilka  a  speeding 
fratght  train,  and  my  age-«  son  aald  aoftly, 
••Q^f^  YftA  X  didnt  know  there  were  this 
many  blnta  in  aU  the  world." 
I  pray  we  keep  it  that  way. 


(From    the    Loe    Angeles     (Calif.)     Mirrcar. 

June  9,  1961) 
PuAN  Launchxd  To  Savx  Tto*  Lak«  Duck 

RiTUOE 

(By  Lupl  Saldana) 
A  bill  to  permanently  Insure  that  the 
100.000-acre  Federal  waterfowl  refuge  at 
Tule  ijXt,  considered  the  most  important 
waterfowl  refuge  In  the  Paclflc  flyway.  re- 
main intact  today  has  been  formally  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Senator  Thomas  H. 

KUCHXL.  ,    , 

The  measure  Introduced  by  California  s 
senior  Senator  has  the  backing  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  State  fish  and  game  offi- 
cials, and  sportsmen's  groups. 

Actually,  the  Tule  Lake-Klamath  water- 
fowl area  U  the  key  to  waterfowllng  In  Call- 
fornU.  because  It  hosts  about  80  percent  of 
all  waterfowl  winging  down  the  Paclflc  fly- 
way. It  Is  estimated  that  concentrations 
of  birds  In  the  area  hit  peaks  of  7,600,000. 

The  refuge  Is  also  vital  from  the  stand- 
point of  recreation,  because  It  provides  lots 
of  htmtlng  opportvinltles  for  unattached 
California  and  Oregon  shotgunners.  And  In 
addition  to  tJbe  waterfowl  sport,  the  area 
also  provides  some  pretty  fair  pheasant 
hunting. 

In  the  past  years  homesteadlng  has  been 
threatening  the  existence  of  the  refuge.  As 
a  result,  sportsmen  and  fish  and  game  offi- 
cials have  been  concerned  that  this  great 
waterfowl   sanctuary  might  be  on  Its  way 

out.  

In  his  bill,  KiTCHn,  has  asked  Congress 
to  assure  the  future  of  the  refxige  by  sta- 
bilizing the  ownership  of  public  lands  in 
the  refuge  in  order  to  "safeguard  the  most 
vital  single  area  of  the  Paclflc  flyway." 

The  Senator  also  pointed  out  that  ade- 
quate resting,  nesting,  and  feeding  places 
for  migratory  birds  are  essential  to  prevent 
depredations  on  grains  and  other  agricul- 
tural crops.  So  in  effect,  the  refuge  serves 
ixumy  purposes. 

Since  the  refuges  were  created  In  1908 
and  1911,  reclamation  of  land  for  fanning 
and  settlement  by  homesteaders  has  shrunk 
the  extent  of  the  original  reservations. 

The  Senator  pledged  that  no  farmers  will 
be  driven  otrt  of  the  area,  added  that  the 
lease -agriculture  operations  and  the  sub- 
stantial Income  derived  from  hunters  will 
ha've  more  economic  beneflts  than  any  other 
arrangement  Involving  landownershlp  in 
the  area. 

At  any  rate!  sportsmen  should  throw  their 
entire  weight  behind  Kttchel's  measure. 

(From     the     Sacramento     (Calif.)     Union, 

June  8.  1961] 

PaoTEcnoN  roa  Duck  Huktxks  » 

(By  Bob  Rudy) 

Duck  hunters  may  get  scone  needed  protec- 
tion. Permanent  reeerratlon  of  nearly  100,- 
000  acres  of  land,  marsh,  and  water  «mi- 
stltutlng  a  vital  habitat  for  migratory  game 
birds  on  the  Pacific  Plyway  would  be  assured 
under  the  terms  of  a  bUl  Just  Introduced  in 
Congress  by  UjS.  Senator  Thomas  H.  KncHXL, 
of  California. 

Threatened  nibbling  away  of  the  lands  in 
the  three  existing  wUdllfe  refuges  prompted 
the  Senator  to  introduce  this  legMatlon 
withdrawing  from  possible  homesteadlng  91,- 
619  acres  In  the  upper  Klamath,  lower  Klam- 
ath,  and  Tule  La^   areas   and   extending 


»  Title  supplied  by  printer. 


protection  to  6.801  more  acres  of  adjacMit 
land  in  northern  CaUfornla  and  aouUicm 
Oregon.  The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Interior  Cmnmittee,  of  which  KixaxL 
is  a  mnnber. 

This  area  hosU  80  perosnt  of  CaUf<»iila 
waterfowl  every  year.  Peaks  reach  over 
7,500,000  ducks  and  geese. 

IFrom    the    Loe    Angeles     (Calif.)     Mirror. 

June  la.  1961) 

KxcF  TtTLX  Lakx  roa  thb  Bixbs 

A  blU  Introduced  In  Washington  by 
Senator  Tom  Kijchix  to  preserve  the  Tule 
Lake  Waterfowl  Refuge  deaerves  the  support 
of  all  the  public,  as  wen  as  sportsmen. 

The  100,000-acre  area  la  a  stopover  point 
for  millions  of  birds  In  migration — about  80 
percent  of  an  birds  which  travel  the  Paclflc 
Flyway. 

The  size  of  the  lowland  watering  area. 
mainly  In  Siskiyou  Cotmty,  has  diminished 
over  the  years  becatiae  of  homesteadlng  for 
farms. 

Kuchel's  bin  would  stop  this  and  retain 
what  Is  left,  which  Is  stUl  a  considerable  area 
of  nattural  beauty. 

The  necessity  of  providing  natural  nesting 
and  feeding  grounds  for  birds  is  a  real  prob- 
lem to  farmers  who  are  invaded  by  the 
flocks. 

In  the  north,  depredaUons  by  game  birds 
are  a  serious  matter. 

The  Kuchel  bill  would  help  In  that  ipeoh- 
lem  and  s^lso  serve  QKirtsnen  azul  nature 
lovers  by  protecting  our  waterfowl  from 
extinction. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Sxamlner,  Jime  7, 

1061] 

TVLK  Lakx  Bill  Qivm  Comcbsss 

UJB.  Senator  Toat  Kucbb:.  has  introduced 

in  the  Congress  a  bill  urtsd  by  California 

and  Oregon  sportsmen'*  groups  to  preserve 

100,000  acres  of  land,  marah.  and  water  on 

the  Paclflc  Flyway  against  encroachment  of 

homesteaders. 

KxTCHn's  blU  Is  aimed  at  protecting  habi- 
tat for  migratory  game  birds  that  yearly 
make  use  of  the  flyway. 

It  would  withdraw  from  possible  home- 
steadlng 01,619  acres  In  the  Tule  Lake.  Low- 
er Klamath,  and  Vppei  Klamath  refuge  areas. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  extend  protec- 
tion to  6,891  more  acres  of  adjacent  land  In 
northern  California  and  southern  Oregon. 

These  areas  include  1,440  acres  In  Klamath 
Covmty.  Oreg.,  13  tracts  In  Siskiyou  County, 
1  tract  In  Modoc  County  and  White  Lake  in 
California  and  Oregon. 

KucBSL's  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  of  which  the  Cali- 
fornia Senator  Is  a  member. 

His  proposal  has  the  backing  of  the  VS. 
Interior  Department  and  numerous  conserva- 
tion and  8]X>rtsmen  groups  In  this  State  and 
In  Oregon. 

It  asks  that  Congress  declare  a  definite 
policy  that  ownership  of  public  lands  in  the 
refuges  must  be  stabilized  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  "most  vital  single  area  of  the 
Pacific  Flyway." 

The  measure  also  points  out  that  adequate 
resting,  nesting,  and  feedlxkg  places  of  ducks 
and  geese  are  essential  to  prevent  depreda- 
tions on  grains  and  other  agricultural  crops. 
KucKBi  Mnphaaiaed  the  Importance  of  tike 
Klamath-Tule  Lake  refuge  by  pointing  out 
that  experts  estimate  80  percent  of  all  wa- 
terfowl traveling  the  Pacific  Plyway  pass 
through  this  area  and  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  migratory  flocks  reaches  an  estimated 
peak  of  7,600,000  each  year. 

HOMKBTKAinEXS   KOTK   HV 

The  refuges  'were  created  by  Executive 
orders  in  1906  and  1911.  Once  then,  recla- 
mation  Of   land  for  farming,   much   of   it 
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under  leaae  from  the  Federal  Government. 
and  MtUement  by  homesteaders,  has  shrunk 
the  extent  of  the  original  reservations. 

Constant  encroachments,  Kuchxi.  told 
the  Senate,  have  undermined  the  ability  of 
the  refuge  to  support  huge  flocks  and  have 
resulted  In  Increasingly  frequent  raids  on 
growing  crops. 

The  California  Senator  pledged  no  farmers 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  area,  but  said  the 
bill  wUl  provide  a  barrier  against  future 
"windfall"  homesteadlng. 

He  commented  that  lease-agriculture  op- 
erations and  the  substantial  Income  derived 
from  hunters  will  have  more  economic  bene- 
fits than  any  other  arrangement  Involving 
landownerahlp  In  the  area. 

This  bin  has  the  full  approval  of  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
which  had  a  hand  In  drafting  the  basic 
policy.  Walt  Shannon,  DFO  director,  and 
Jim  Smith,  the  State  fish  and  game  com- 
mission president  from  Los  Angeles,  took 
up  this  matter  specifically  on  a  March  9 
trip  to  Washington. 

They  met  with  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Carr  and  Assistant  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Frank 
Brlggs  and  urged  that  the  Tule  Lake  and 
Klamath  refuges  be  placed  permanently  In 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  VS.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Protection  of  ducks  and  geese  at  Tule  Lake 
and  Klamath  means  not  only  good  hunting 
for  those  who  make  the  long  trip  north  but 
assiires  longer  seasons  and  better  bags  .'or 
sportsmen  the  length  of  California. 

Hunters  from  here  can  well  remember  the 
big  water  battle  that  took  place  In  the  fall 
of  1969  with  the  U.S.  FUh  and  Wildlife 
Service.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Tule  Lake  Irrigation  District  all  Involved 
It  took  an  order  and  ooxxrt  threat  from  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  finally  bring  the 
marsh  water  level  back  to  stipulated  eleva- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  waterfowl  nesting  In 
the  spring  and  shooting  in  the  fall. 


from  the  Federal  Government  and  settle- 
ment by  homesteaders  has  shrunk  the  ex- 
tent of  the  original  reservation.  Kuchkl 
told  the  Senate  Constant  encroachments 
have  undermined  the  ability  of  the  refuge 
to  support  the  huge  flocks  and  have  resulted 
in  Increasingly  frequent  raids  on  growing 
rrops.  he  added 

No  farmers  will  be  driven  out  n{  the  area, 
the  Senai.or  pledged  but  if  Congress  enacts 
the  bill  ik  barrier  will  be  provided  ag.iliiBt 
windfall  homesteadlng  He  commented  that 
lease-agriculture  operations  and  the  sub- 
stantial Income  derived  from  hunters  will 
have  more  economic  benefits  than  any  other 
arrangemfnt  involving  landownerf«hlp  in  the 
area 

Besides  land  presently  Included  In  the  up- 
per Klam.-tth.  lower  Klamath,  and  Trjle  Lake 
refuges.  Kuchklb  bill  will  prevent  further 
homesteadlng  on  1.440  acres  In  Klamath 
County.  Oreg  :  13  tracts  In  Siskiyou  County 
and  1  trnct  In  Modoc  County  Calif  and 
White  Lake  in  California  and  Oregon 
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derived  from  hunters  will  have  greater  eco 
nomic  benefits  than  any  other  arrangement 
Involving  land  ownership  In  the  area 

Besides  lands  presently  Included  In  the 
upper  Klamath,  lower  Klamath  and  Txile 
Lake  region,  the  Kuchel  bill  will  prevent 
further  homesteadlng  on  1.440  acrM  In 
Klamath  County.  Greg  ,  13  tracts  In  Siskiyou 
County.  1  tract  in  Modoc  County,  and  White 
Lake  In  California  and  Oregon. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  In  ad- 
dition. I  ask  unanlmoua  consent  that  a 
letter  by  the  county  court  of  Polk  Coun- 
ty^ Oreg  which  la  typical  of  hundreds 
I  have  received  from  public  and  private 
groups  in  my  own  SUte  of  California 
and  other  States,  be  printed  at  thU  point 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
a.s  follows: 


(From  the  Napa  (Calif  )   Register. 
June  12,  19611 
Pacific  Fltwat 
Permanent   reservation   of   nearly    100.000 
acres  of  land,  marsh,  and  water  constituting 
a  vital  habitat  for  migratory  game  birds  and 
the  Pacific  flyway  would  be   assured   under 
terms  of  a   bill  Introduced   In  Congress  by 
U.S.   Senatcw"   Thomas   H.   Kuchkl.   of   Cali- 
fornia. 

Threatened  nibbling  away  of  lands  In 
three  wildlife  refuges  prompted  the  senior 
California  Senator  to  Introduce  legislation 
withdrawing  from  possible  homesteadlng 
91.819  acres  In  the  Upper  Klamath.  Lower 
Klamath,  and  Tule  Lake  areas  and  extending 
protection  to  6.891  more  acres  of  adjacent 
land  In  northern  California,  and  southern 
Oregon.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  of  which  Kuchel  Is  a 
member. 

With  the  backing  of  the  U.S.  Interior  De- 
partment and  numerous  conservation  and 
sportsman  groups.  Kochel  took  the  step  of 
asking  Congress  to  declare  a  definite  policy 
that  ownership  of  public  lands  In  the  refuges 
must  be  stabilized  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
most  vital  single  area  of  the  Pacific  flyway 
He  also  pointed  out  that  adequate  resting, 
nesting,  and  feeding  places  for  migratory 
birds  are  essential  to  prevent  depredations 
on  grains  and  other  agricultural  crops 

Pointing  to  the  Importance  of  the  Klam- 
ath-TuIe  ReservaUon.  the  California  Sen- 
ator said  experts  estimate  80  percent  of  all 
waterfowl  traveling  the  Pacific  flyway  pass 
through  the  area  and  concentrations  of  birds 
are   estimated    to   reach    peaks   of    7.500.000. 

Since  the  refuges  were  created  by  Execu- 
tive orders  In  1908  and  1911.  reclamation  of 
land   for    farming,    much   of   it    under    lease 


WiLDun  Sanctvait  Bill  iN-mooucKD 
(By  Walt  Radke) 
In  a  mtve  to  permanently  reserve  nearly 
100.000  acres  of  land,  marsh,  and  water  along 
the  Oregon-California  border  fur  mlgraU)ry 
game  birds,  US  Senator  Thomas  H  Kitchki. 
this  week  lnU>duced  a  bill  In  Congress  to 
have  the  areas  named  Inviolate  wildlife 
sanctuaries 

I'nder  the  provisions  of  the  bill  91  019  acres 
in  the  upper  Klamath  lower  Klamath  and 
Tule  Lake  areas  would  be  withdrawn  from 
possible   homesteadlng 

Protection  also  would  be  accorded  a.891 
more  acres  of  adjoining  land  in  northern 
California  and  southern  Oregon  The  meas- 
ure has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  of  which  Kuchxi.  Is  a  member 

With  the  backing  of  the  U  S  Interior  De- 
partment, the  California  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment and  Commission  and  organized 
sportsmen  thoroughout  the  SUte,  Kuchel 
took  the  step  of  asking  Congress  u  declare 
a  definite  policy  of  ownership  in  the  key 
refuge  areji 

At  the  present  time  the  refuges  exist  only 
by  Executive  orders  Issued  In  1908  and  1911, 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  U.S  Fish  and 
Wildlife  S«rvlce  having  confused  and  over- 
lapping authorities  and  purposes 

Sporadic  land  withdrawals  for  homestead- 
lng have  nibbled  away  at  the  refuges  through 
the  years  Kuchel  calls  the  Tule-Klamath 
region  the  most  vital  single  area  of  the  Pa- 
cific flyway. 

He  also  points  out  that  adequate  resting, 
nesting,  and  feeding  places  for  migratory 
birds  are  essential  to  prevent  depredations 
on  grains  and  other  agricultural  crops 
throughout   the  lush  central  valley 

Experts  estimate  80  percent  of  all  ducks 
and  geese  traveling  the  Pacific  fiyway  use 
the  Klamath-Tule  Reservation  facilities  At 
times,  as  many  as  7,500.000  migrating  birds 
are  In  residence 

Since  the  refuges  were  set  up  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  reclamation  of  land  for  farming, 
much  of  It  under  lease  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  settlement  by  homesteaders, 
has  shrunk  the  extent  of  the  original  reserva- 
tions considerably  In  the  Tule  area,  there 
have  been  two  withdrawals  since  World 
War  II 

These  constant  encroachments  have  un- 
dermined the  ability  of  the  refuges  to  sup- 
port the  huge  flocks  and  resulted  In  increas- 
ingly frequent  raids  on  growing  crops 

No  farmers  will  be  driven  out  of  the  area 
according  to  Kuchel.    But  If  Congress  enacts 
the  bill,   a   barrier  will  pe   provided  against 
further  agricultural  encroachments 

He  contends  further  that  lease  agriculture 
operations      and      the      substantial      income 


CoiNTY  CouBT  or  Polk  Couktt. 

Dallas  Oreg  _  April  23    J9€2. 

CoMliimt  ON    INTZSIOI  AND   InsULAB 

ArvAias, 
Senatr  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Deas  Mkmsee     I  am  writing  you  In  regard 
U)   S     ll>88   that    was   Introduced    by   Senator 
Thoma.,  H    Kic  hel     We  In  Oregon  feel  very 
deeply  about  this  bill  and  feel  that  It  should 
^.,I'!T^.J^    ^^*    interest   of   all    lovers   of 
wWdJ'^e      Throughout   our  Nation   we   have 
been  far  loo  negligent  In  prMerving  our  nat- 
ural    wildlife    breeding    places.      Tule    Lake 
in  southern  Oregon,  u  one  of  the  ouutand- 
ing  duck  refuges  In  the  United  SUtes     Cut- 
ting   this    piece    of    land    up    In    homestead 
sites  would   almost  eliminate   the   bMt  duck 
hatching  grounds  In   the  Pacific  Northwest 
The  tourist  trade  In  our  Stat«  U  the  third 
largest  industry  we  have  and,  of  course    the 
abundance  of  wildlife   U  a  sUmulus  to'  en- 
cour.-ige  our  tourist   traffic  to  this  SUte 
tHl?*^*^**   County  court  wishes  to  express 
their  desire  to  have  S    1988  enacted  and  be- 
come law 

I   am    greatly  surprised   that,  as   we  are  a 
state  with  an  abundance  of  wildlife    we  do 

coiilttV  "  "'P^'^^^^ve  on  the  ImporUnt 

Committee 

We  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  Informa- 
tion you  may  need. 

Yours  very  truly. 

C  M  BAaNHAvr. 
Polk  County  Judge. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  first  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendmrnts  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments,  en  bloc,  are  agreed  to 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  Amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  quesUon  is  on 
the  engro-.sment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (S  1988  >  was  ordered  to  be 
enxro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
lead   th«>  third  time. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs  NEUBERcrKi.  and  also  to  the  able 
.senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Morse  1.  who  I  observe  has  come  into 
the  Chamber,  and  also  to  the  represent- 
atives of  their  offices,  with  whom  I  have 
discu.'  sed  the  bill  during  the  last  several 
month.s      I  believe  we  may   all  join  In 
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the  feeling  tha:  thli  Is  a  bill  which  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchil]  and 
my  colleague  fiom  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGERi  have  discussed  the  bill.  The 
same  objectioni  were  raised  in  my  ofBce 
as  were  raised  in  the  ot^ce  of  Senator 
Neubcrceb. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoeo 
recent  communications  I  have  received 
in  respect  to  Uie  objections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Reco«d,  as  follows: 

YaiacA.  OALir  .  May  15.  1962. 
Senator   Watne  Moass. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Northern  California  Cottnty  Supervi- 
sors Association  strongly  opposes  passage  of 
s  1988  m  presert  form.  Bill  falls  to  protect 
piihrr  wildlife  or  agricultural  resources,  as 
well  as  falling  short  on  In  lieu  tax  provision. 
lliis  problem  deserves  further  serious  study 
Ralph  Hollihoeb. 

Prefiidrnt. 


The  Klawath  aeorrsMEN's 

association.  Inc  . 
Jtlomaf'i  FalU.  Greg,  May  10. 1962. 
Re  S    1988. 
Hon    Wathe  Mcese. 
Senate  Office  Bvilding. 
Washington.  DV. 

Deae  Sehatoi  :  In  appealing  to  you.  we 
will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  effect  of  8. 
1988  on  Oregon. 

S  1988  was  In'.roduoed  by  an  out-of-stater. 
without  consultation  of  local  interests,  and 
provides  In  lieu  of  tax  payments  for  all  lands 
in  California  but  doM  not  Include  Upper 
Klamath  Lake  lands  In  Oregon. 

It  stipulates  1180,000  as  full  payment  I  > 
Klamath  Draln.ige  District.  This  figure  U 
an  arbitrated  amount  which  Is  contingent 
upon  these  public  lands  within  the  district 
going  into  prl/ate  ownership  by  sale  or 
exchange  as  cot>terapiated  when  the  district 
purchased  the  water  right  for  the  public 
lands  within  ti>e  district  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  In  1921.  Actual  Indemnity  would  be 
Closer  to  »300,(O0  should  thU  land  remain 
In  Federal  ownership. 

Klamath  E>ranage  District  would  not  have 
purchased  the  water  right  on  the  Klamath 
Straits  and  Miller  Lake  public  lands  or  fur- 
nished them  With  water  had  they  not  been 
assured  they  «ould  go  Into  private  owner- 
ship and  become  a  part  of  the  district. 

Acknowledge)!  indebtedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  paid  out  of  acctunulated 
lease  revenues  In  excess  of  il  million  which 
the  Government  has  obtained.  No  part  of 
the  reclamation  ooets  of  this  project  have 
been  charged  to  wildlife,  flood  control,  rec- 
reation, or  power  development.  All  costs 
have  been  paid  In  fuU  by  the  district.  Cer- 
tainly the  district  should  not  continue  to  be 
a  creditor  of  tae  Government. 

Section  6  of  the  basin  amendments,  page 
81,  authorises  sale  or  exchange  of  the 
Klamath  Straits  for  the  Upper  Klamath  Lake 
Marsh.  This  Is  the  largest  remaining  marsh 
In  the  basin  and  oon tains  9,Tri  acres  of 
private  land,  which  la  In  danger  of  being 
reclaimed.  The  F.  &  WJ8.  In  their  1»6« 
report  and  on  page  48  of  the  hearing  state 
the  private  mtrah  area  Is  needed  to  form  a 
more  operable  unit  and  that  the  marsh  Is 
particularly  adapted  to  diving  ducks  pres- 
ently protected  from  gunning  due  to  short 
supply  (redhe-ids,  canvasbacks ) . 

F.  tt  W£.,  under  our  amendment  6,  will 
receive  the  more  effective  habitat  marsh 
area  which  exceeds  the  stralU  unit  by  ap- 


proximately 3,400  acres  while  retaining  hunt- 
ing rights  on  the  straits  unit  In  perpetuity. 

Basin  Interests  are  not  happy  to  see  more 
lands  off  the  tax  rolls,  but  this  appears  the 
only  manner  In  which  to  block  out  the 
various  areas  Into  operable  and  economic 
units,  both  Federal  and  private. 

The  Johnson  amendments  resolve  nothing 
In  Oregon. 

If  you  are  unable  to  amend  the  bill  to 
Include  section  6  of  the  basin  amendments. 
we  urge  all  reference  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

C.  L.  Langslet. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  es- 
sence, some  of  the  persons  concerned 
with  Irrigation  problems  in  this  area 
were  fearful  that  the  bill  would  not  pro- 
vide for  their  legitimate  interests.  But, 
as  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NEUBEBCcal  has  said,  language  was 
added  to  the  bill  which  provides  the 
protection  which  we  sought  for  them. 
That  Is  why  we  discussed  the  question 
with  the  Senator  from  California  and 
other  Senators. 

The  record  should  show  that  conser- 
vation groups  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  import  of  the  bill.  They  pointed 
out  in  a  series  of  letters  and  other  com- 
munications the  importance  of  the  bill 
not  only  for  the  conservation  purposes 
already  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  but  also  the 
importance  of  this  type  of  legislation  in 
all  parts  of  our  country  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  recreational  re- 
sources. This  is  very  important  in  my 
State,  as  I  have  been  heard  to  say  be- 
fore. I  believe  it  will  be  a  matter  of  only 
a  few  years  before  recreation  will  be  the 
primary  source  of  revenue  in  my  State. 
But  it  will  not  be  possible  to  provide  the 
recreation  facilities  unless  people  go  to 
Oregcm:  nor  will  the  citizens  of  my  State 
be  able  to  enjoy  recreational  advantages 
unless  the  natural  resources  which  are 
so  essential  to  providing  recreational 
facilities  are  protected. 

So  after  taking  into  account  the  com- 
munications we  have  received  and  the 
sound  conservation  objectives  of  the  bill, 
I  am  willing  to  join  in  recommending  its 
passage. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (S.  1988)  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  wildlife  resources  on  the 
Pacific  Flyway  in  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower 
Klamath,  and  Upper  Klamath  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

SALUTE  TO  THE  AUTOMOTIVE 
SAFETY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
most  highly  motorized  State  in  the 
Dillon.  California  has  a  mskJor  interest 
In  safe  and  efficient  highway  transporta- 
tion. 


More  traffic  creates  the  need  for  im- 
proved highways  and  also  aggravates  the 
accident  problem.  Vehicle  registrations 
in  California  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  have  climbed  from  slightly 
more  than  3  million  to  well  over  8  mil- 
lion. In  their  efforts  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  in  vehicles  and  travel  mileage 
in  California  in  recent  years,  our  State 
and  our  cities  have  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  available  to  them  the 
technical  assistance  of  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation. 

This  seldMn  publicized,  nonprofit  re- 
search and  educational  organization  is 
headquartered  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
As  it  marks  its  silver  anniversary  of  serv- 
ice in  the  public  interest  this  year,  it 
seems  appropriate  for  me  to  take  note  of 
its  accomplishments. 

The  foundation  was  established  in 
1937  imder  the  leaderstiip  of  four  men 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  the 
United  States:  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Paul 
G.  Hoflfman,  Alvan  Macauley,  and  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr. 

In  establishing  a  privately  supported 
organization  to  work  in  the  field  of  high- 
way safety,  these  leaders  in  the  automo- 
bile manufacturing  industry  recognized 
several  things:  first,  that  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  highway  transportation  rests  with 
duly  constituted  public  officials;  second, 
that  to  succeed  in  their  various  activi- 
ties, pubUc  officials  need  public  imder- 
standing  of  the  issues  that  confront  them 
and  public  support  for  the  various  pro- 
grams they  are  seeking  to  carry  out:  and 
third,  that  a  new  organization  should 
neither  duplicate  nor  preempt  the  work 
of  others  but  rather  shouki  seek  out  new 
areas  of  need  and  pioneer  cooperative 
programs  to  meet  them. 

Operating  under  these  policies,  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation  works 
largely  through  other  organizations  and 
provides  direct  technical  assistance  only 
when  requested  by  appn«)riate  public 
officials  and  only  in  areas  where  other 
organizations  are  not  prepared  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  service.- 

Today  the  Automotive  Safety  Founda- 
tion is  supported  by  more  than  600 
individual  ccxnpanies  and  industry  asso- 
ciations representing  automobile  manu- 
factiu-ers,  petroleum  and  asphalt,  parts 
and  {u;cessories,  rubber  tire,  advertising 
agencies  and  media,  steel,  automobile 
finance,  Portland  cement,  major  banks, 
automobile  and  tire  dealers,  insurance, 
and  schoolbus  manufacturers.  Since 
1937,  these  industries  have  pooled 
$24,800,000  to  advance  the  work  of  the 
foundation  in  support  of  safer  and  more 
efficient  highway  transportation. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  is  losing 
about  38,000  of  its  citizens  a  year  in  traf- 
fic accidents,  injuring  1.5  million  more, 
and  sustaining  economic  losses  of  more 
than  $6  billion  annually,  we  can  scarcely 
be  complacent.  On  the  other  hand  we 
need  to  look  at  scHne  of  the  gains  we 
have  made. 

Before  the  Automotive  Safety  Founda- 
tion was  established,  there  was  no  or- 
ganized national  traffic  safety  movement. 
Very  few  States  and  very  few  commimi- 
ties  were  active  in  this  kind  of  work. 
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Today  aj  a  result  of  ASF  leaderslup.  we 
have  an  action  program  for  traffic 
safety  wliich  was  developed  at  the 
President's  Highway  Safety  Conference 
called  by  President  Truman  in  1946. 
This  program  now  has  the  support  of  all 
major  national  safety  organizations  and 
the  sponsorship  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee for  Traffic  Safety,  established  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1954  and  con- 
tinued by  President  Kennedy. 

In  1936,  traffic  accidents  were  claim- 
ing lives  at  the  rate  of  15.1  for  every 
100  million  vuhicle-miles  of  travel.  By 
the  close  of  1961  that  mileage  death  rate 
had  been  t^nocked  down  to  5.2.  What 
this  means  Is  that,  on  a  mile-for-mile 
basis,  highway  travel  is  almost  three 
times  as  safe  as  it  was  25  years  ago. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  re- 
duction in  the  mileage  death  rate. 
brought  about  by  organized  traffic  safety 
efforts  during  the  past  quarter  century, 
has  saved  825.000  lives,  prevented  30  mil- 
lion disabling  injuries  and  prevented 
economic  losses  of  $100  billion.  These 
are  the  losses  in  lives  and  limbs  and 
dollars  that  we  would  have  been  sus- 
tained had  the  mileage  death  rate  con- 
tinued at  the  1937  level  all  these  years 
that  traffic  voliunes  were  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Traffic  safety  Involves  work  on  many 
fronts  arul  for  this  reason  the  Auto- 
motive Safety  Foundation  has  always 
sought  to  advance  a  balanced  program 
For  example.  It  has  made  annual  grants 
of  funds  for  the  training  of  traffic  police 
officers  and  for  upgrading  traffic  police 
administration.  It  has  made  similar 
grants  for  the  training  of  traffic  engi- 
neers, training  of  motor  fleet  supervisors, 
for  the  advancement  of  high  school 
driver  education  through  the  pubhc 
schools,  for  upgrading  the  administra- 
tion of  traffic  courts,  for  the  training  of 
highway  engineers  and  traffic  safety 
q?ecialists. 

As  part  of  its  balanced  program  the 
foundation  has  worked  luitively  to  as- 
sist States  In  orderly  highway  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  better  roads  not  only 
ease  congestion  but  reduce  accidents. 

It  was  in  California,  right  after  the 
close  cf  the  Second  World  War,  that 
the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation  made 
a  pioneering  study  that  marked  a  mlle- 
stohe  in  the  history  of  highway  develop- 
ment In  this  co'jntry.  Engineers  of  this 
organization  made  a  study  oi  Califor- 
nia's entire  road  and  street  system  and 
projected  a  program  of  needed  improve- 
ments based  on  estimated  future  traffic 
growth.  This  study  made  It  possible  for 
our  State  to  undertake  long-range  high- 
way plans,  based  on  engineering  meas- 
urements of  future  needs.  This  and 
subsequent  similar  studies,  made  at  the 
request  of  appropriate  State  officials, 
contributed  Importantly  to  sound  high- 
way development  in  California. 

Other  States  took  note  of  this  work  in 
California  and  asked  the  foundation  for 
technical  assistance  of  a  similar  nature. 
As  a  result  of  these  requests,  the  foun- 
dation made  a  total  of  36  highway 
studies  for  27  States,  many  of  them  con- 


cerned with  measurement  of  highway 
needs  in  keeping  with  projected  traffic 
growth  and  others  concerned  with  im- 
proved highway  management,  proper 
classification  of  highways  and  orderly 
programing  of  highway  improvements. 
The  information  brought  to  light 
through  these  foundation  studies  was  of 
great  assistance  to  the  Congress  in  the 
formulation  of  the  national  highway 
modernization  program  on  w^uch  we  are 
now  cngai^ed. 

Perhaps  I  should  al.so  mention  that 
the  foundation  made  a  major  study,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Post-War  Economic  Policy  and 
Planning  that  gave  the  Congress  impor- 
tant information  on  transportation 
needs.  This  report  was  entitled  "The 
Role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  High- 
way Development"  and  was  published  as 
a  Senate  document  In  19  14.  Foundation 
engineers  also  have  given  the  appropri- 
ate congressional  committees  expert 
testimony,  based  on  the  results  of 
research,  on  the  safety  aspects  of  high- 
way improvements. 

The  Automotive  Safety  Foundation 
likewise  has  been  of  help  to  cities  in  the 
improvement  of  traffic  operations.  As  a 
result  of  a  special  study  by  this  organi- 
zation at  the  request  of  city  officials, 
Los  An^'eles  effected  a  major  reorgani- 
zation of  traffic  management  which  put 
this  work  on  a  more  efficient  basis  to 
the  benefit  of  the  hmhway-using  public 
A  companion  study  produced  similar 
results  in  San  Francisco. 

Using  the  study  techniques  developed 
are  made  available  by  the  foundation, 
other  cities  have  been  able  to  reorganize 
traffic  management  in  the  Interest  of 
greater  efficiency. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  Is  assisting  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  region  in  an  area- 
wlde  transportation  study  which  Is  per- 
haps the  most  comprehensive  one  of  its 
kind  ever  undertaken  In  this  country 
The  study  covers  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  findings  will  provide  the 
basis  for  orderly  long-range  planning 
The  continuing  growth  of  highway 
transportation  brings  with  it  a  need  for 
ever  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
many  agencies  of  State  government 
concerned  with  motor  vehicle  ownership 
and  use,  including  such  areas  as  driver 
licensing,  traffic  engineering,  and  traffic 
law  enforcement  both  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  and  the  police 

California  has  recognized  the  need  to 
have  work  in  these  several  areas  keep 
pace  with  growing  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  motoring  public.  Accordingly, 
our  State  legislature  has  called  on  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation  to  direct 
a  study  of  needs  in  these  various  areas 
of  government.  In  substance  this  is 
an  attempt  to  apply,  in  these  fields  of 
tjovernment.  the  principles  of  sound 
lonq:-range  planning  that  have  been  so 
useful  in  connection  with  highway  devel- 
opment. 

This  new  venture  in  California  is  a 
three  stage  study,  of  which  only  the  first 
has  been  completed  with  the  second  now 
underway.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  foim- 
dation's  technicians  that  research  and 


analysis  techniques  can  be  perfected  suf- 
ficiently In  the  course  of  this  work  so 
that  the  procedures  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  States  that  want  to  u.se 
them. 

It  IS  this  technique  of  the  founda- 
tion—that of  pioneering  new  methods 
and  procedures  for  dealing  with  high- 
way problems  that  all  Jurlsdlctlona  can 
apply  if  they  wish— that  has  enabled  so 
many  agencies  of  government  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  work  on  a  self-help  basis. 
By  making  it  possible  for  many  to  help 
thtm.selves  the  foundation  has  generated 
results  and  benefits  to  the  public  that 
have  a  value  far  exceedmg  the  organi- 
zation s  direct  expenditures. 

Last  spring  the  Automotive  Safctv 
Foundation  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of 
a  national  conference  on  driving  simu- 
lation which  was  held  in  Santa  Monica 
Calif  The  development  of  driving  sim- 
ulation devices  and  techniques  holds 
Kreat  promise  of  making  possible  new- 
types  of  research  Into  such  Important 
areas  as  accident  causes.  It  Ls  gratify- 
ing to  report  that  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  been  the  leader  in  work  on 
divtlopment  of  driving  simulation. 

Not  only  is  the  foundation  supported 
by  private  business  but  it  is  managed  by 
businessmen.  Directing  the  founda- 
tions policies  and  overall  management 
i.s  a  board  of  trustees,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  J 
Thomas,  chairman,  the  Goodyear  Tire 
L  Rubber  Co  The  board  membership  in- 
cludes two  Californians,  Mr.  P.  L.  Pahr- 
ney.  vice  president.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Cahfomia.  and  Mr  Maxwell  C.  King, 
president.  Pacific  Finance  Corp  The 
fact  that  an  of  these  businessmen,  as 
well  as  their  predecessors,  have  worked 
voluntarily  and  without  compensation 
to  advance  this  Important  work  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  civic 
responsibility. 

There  is  a  time  to  look  t>ack  and  a 
time  to  look  ahead.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation 
and  the  men  who  direct  It  and  staff  it.  I 
am  confident  that  this  organization  will 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  with 
the  same  dedication  and  the  same  re- 
sourcefulness that  It  has  applied  during 
the  past  quarter  century. 

HiKhway  transportation  will  continue 
to  grow.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  reported  to  the  Congress  that  by 
1975  we  can  expect  vehicle  registrations 
to  have  reached  110  million — some  34 
million  more  than  now — and  travel  to 
have  exceeded  1.170  billion  vehicle 
miles  compared  with  733  billion  last 
year.  If  we  stop  to  consider  that  each 
added  vehicle  and  each  added  mile  of 
travel  increases  exposure  to  accidents, 
the  dimensions  of  the  Job  that  we  face 
in  traffic  safety  comes  into  sharp  focas 
This  presents  a  major  challenge  to  the 
public  officials  who  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  highway  travel.  Likewise  It  presents 
a  continuing  challenge  to  citizens  whose 
support  Is  needed.  It  also  presents  an 
opportunity  for  the  business  community 
which  supports  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation  to  continue  the  splendid 
record  of  public  service  it  has  made  to 
date. 
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AMERICAN  AID  TO  ISRAEL:  A  CHAIN 
REACTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  finished  reading  an  excellent  speech 
delivered  by  a  dlstlngtilshed  Callfomian, 
Mr.  Bruce  W.  McDaniel.  of  Redlands, 
Calif  Mr.  McDaniel  spoke  on  May  9. 
1962,  as  the  State  of  Israel  celebrated 
its  14th  ann.versary,  and  In  Washington 
the  Americiin-Israel  Society  sponsored 
a  luncheon  to  mark  the  occasion. 

Mr.  McEhinlel  was  the  first  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission  to  the 
new  State  of  Israel  in  1951.  This  out- 
standing Callfomian  came  to  administer 
the  program  at  a  time  when  a  new  state 
in  the  world  was  overwhelmed  by  eco- 
nomic difficulties  which  arose  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  It  had  just  opened 
Its  doors  and  had  given  sanctuary  to 
more  than  600.000  refugees  In  the  course 
of  Its  first  ?■  years  of  existence. 

American  aid  came  to  this  new  democ- 
racy at  a  ciltical  period  in  her  history. 
Since  that  time  this  new  nation  has 
forged  steadily  ahead;  and  she  is  now.  as 
Mr.  McDaniel  has  pointed  out.  oCTering 
her  skill  and  experience  to  other  members 
of  the  family  of  nations.  Mr.  McE>anlers 
statement  that  aid  to  Israel  set  off  a 
chain  reaction  should  be  of  Interest  to 
all  of  us;  and  I  am  pleased  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  address 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd, 
in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aid  to  Isbaxl:   A  Chain  Reaction 
(By  Bmce  W.  IfcEMDlel,  of  Redlands.  Calif.) 

The  »Rr  In  which  we  now  are  and  for 
nearly  two  decades  have  been  engaged  has 
placed  upon  lu,  Individually  as  Americans, 
and  aa  a  nation,  the  inescapable  need  to 
make  new  and  venturesome  decisions  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  our  manpower,  our  time, 
our  national  income,  and  the  content  and 
direction  of  our  national  policies. 

As  these  turbulent,  momentous  years  ex- 
posed the  true  nature,  and  revealed,  in  two 
hemispheres,  the  pyramiding  tragic  con- 
sequences of  thL<«  conflict,  it  became  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  business,  pleasure,  and 
politics  as  usual  must  give  way  to  more 
realistic  mobilization  f)f  our  total  resources; 
that  it  is  Imperative  to  measure  the  worth  of 
our  domestic  and  foreign  policies  against  an 
overriding  test,  namely,  their  ability  to 
maintain  the  security  and  assure  the  surviva'l 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  part  of 
the  community  of  free  nations 

Although  neither  individually  nor  as  a 
nation  have  we  yet  made  full  use  of  these 
commandments  for  survival,  conspicuous 
changes  In  the  use  of  our  skills  and  national 
product  have  occurred.  One  of  the  first 
began  as  the  Lend-bease  Act  in  1941.  the  pro- 
totype of  lat«r  legislation  which  created  the 
American  forelgn-ald  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  damned  and  ridiculed,  praised 
and  supported  with  unflagging  bipartisan 
vigor,  at  times  with  reckless  abandon.  Some 
argue  that  the  free  world  has  managed  to 
endure  due  to  the  economic  and  social  im- 
pact of  the  program;  others  contend  that  our 
efforts  have  created  enemies,  not  friends,  and 
that  our  programs  not  only  have  failed 
abroad  but  drained  our  gold  reserves. 

As  usually  Is  the  case,  both  extremes  have 
obscured  the  truth  to  the  point  where  some 
foreigners  believe  that  ugly  Americana  are  a 
major  Yankee  export,  and  some  Americans 
forget  that  of  the  990  billion  utilized  to  date, 


the  greater  part  has  been  spent,  here  at 
home,  with  American  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. As  Inept  as  we  may  have  been  on 
occasions,  Americans  need  not  apologize  for 
what  they  have  done.  So  far,  no  one  seems 
to  have  done  any  better. 

Today  I  would  like  to  relate  a  refreshing, 
perhaps  prophetic  bit  of  history  concerning 
our  relations  with  a  nation  which  not  only 
has  remembered  Its  International  good  man- 
ners and  said:  "Thank  you,  America,"  but 
tlirough  Its  Indomitable  spirit  has  helped  to 
prove  that  an  American  foreign  aid  program 
can  work  and  can  achieve  Its  purposes. 

It  might,  perchance,  be  more  significant 
If  this  story  were  told  aboUt  Laos  or  Vietnam, 
perhaps  about  Egypt  or  Afghanistan  or 
Guatemala,  but  It  did  not  happen  there. 
What  did  happen,  and  why,  and  how.  In  the 
long  run  may  prove  to  be  more  Important 
and  far  reaching  than  where  It  happened. 

This  joint  venture  began  In  1951,  less  than 
3  years  after  creation  of  the  Republic  of 
Israel,  at  a  most  critical  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  young  nation.  Its  food  supplies  were 
depleted  by  successive  years  of  drought,  Its 
nearest  available  source  of  fuel  was  Vene- 
zuela. Its  budget  wM  demoralized  by  short- 
term  debts,  and  some  260.000  refugees  were 
living  In  makeshift  tents,  with  a  stream  of 
newcomers  on  the  way.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  foreign  aid  program  launched 
under  less  promising  circumstances.  In  the 
land  of  great  miracles,  one  modest  well- 
placed  miracle  would  have  been  appreciated. 

Now.  11  years  later,  this  bilateral  alliance. 
by  mutiMl  agreement,  Is  being  phased  out. 
The  Republic  of  Israel  has  reached  that  de- 
gree of  economic  maturity  which  with  avail- 
able loans  and  development  funds  It 
believes  will  enable  It  to  stand  on  Its  own 
feet  and  cope  with  the  economic  challenges 
of  the  coming  decade.  Despite  unusual 
economic,  political,  and  social  handicaps  the 
joint  program  has  fulfilled  its  purposes  from 
the  viewpoint  both  of  the  host  country  and 
our  Nation. 

What  this  mutual  effort  has  achieved  In 
Israel  Is  of  significance,  not  alone  to  all 
Americans,  but  to  people  of  all  emerging 
nations:  It  proves  that  foreign  aid  opera- 
tions, whether  as  loans  and  development 
funds,  or  as  grants  and  technical  coopera- 
tion. In  the  right  environment,  and  when 
properly  conceived  and  soundly  planned, 
when  honestly,  courageously,  and  effectively 
administered,  can  accomplish  Its  Intended 
purposes.  It  shows  that  there  Is  a  workable 
formula  for  such  International  cooperation; 
and,  when  these  essential  Ingredients  are 
present,  that  such  cooperation  can  be  an  ef- 
fective means  to  carry  out  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  tx>th  of  the  donor  and  the 
recipient. 

It  has  a  second,  perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificant aspect.  American  aid  to  Israel  has 
triggered  a  chain  reaction  In  International 
cooperation.  The  Republic  of  Israel  already 
Is  doing  for  others  what  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica did  for  Israelis.  This  Is  the  very  es- 
sence, the  ultimate  goal  of  all  International 
aaslstance  between  free  nations:  tiie  spon- 
taneous spread  of  the  united  effort  to  do 
away  with  the  causes  of  hunger,  disease,  il- 
literacy, fear,  and  serfdom. 

Not  only  are  Israeli  technicians  being 
called  to  other  countries  to  assist  in  basic 
development  projects,  but  delegations  from 
many  nations  have  been  going  to  Israel  to 
find  out  what  happened  there,  and  what 
made  It  happen. 

The  knowledge  and  encouragement  these 
visitors  take  home  will  do  far  more  than 
gold  or  tractors  or  wheat  to  convince  their 
people  that  the  destiny  of  free  peoples  is  in- 
divisible. It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  the 
electrifying  Impact  on  the  free  world  should 
this  chain  reaction  which  began  In  Israel 
spark  a  similar  flame  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
In  Latin  America. 


Nor  is  It  difficult  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences if  such  flame  is  not  lighted,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is 
a  compelling,  challenging  magrnificence  in 
the  concept  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Its 
fulfillment  will  depend,  not  so  mucli  on 
loans  or  development  funds,  essential  as  they 
may  be,  but  on  the  integrity  of  purpose  and 
the  ability  of  North  and  Latin  Americans, 
working  as  one.  to  awaken  that  rare  spirit 
within  human  beings  which  creates  this 
magic  catalyst.  The  destiny  of  mUllons,  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — both 
will  be  influenced  by  the  outcome.    ^ 

Foreign  aid  Is  a  highly  specialized,  volatile 
and  limited  means  of  implementing  foreign 
policy.  By  its  very  nature.  It  must  Involve 
a  simultaneous  and  voluntary  peraon-to- 
person  relationship  from  top  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  the  smallest  villages.  It  demands  a 
new  type  of  diplomacy,  a  new  type  of  per- 
sonnel, dedicated  zealous  men  and  women 
with  special  skills,  with  ttie  ability  to  know 
wliat  it  means  to  be  blinded  by  trachoma, 
living  on  the  thin  edge  of  starvation;  men 
and  wcwnen  with  the  abUlty  to  say  "we,"  not 
"I,"  and  mean  it,  and  so  to  share  the  aspira- 
tions and  understand  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
those  whom  they  would  help.  It  must  have 
people  with  courage  to  say  "no,"  quietly, 
respectfully,  and  with  patience,  under 
pressure. 

Experience  has  shown,  by  now,  that  such 
economic,  political,  and  social  entangle- 
ments. Intimately  interlacing  the  emotions 
and  the  destinies  of  nations,  are  not  to  be 
rushed  Into  Ugbtly,  certainly  not  without 
meticulous  joint  preplanning  covering  each 
critical  phase  of  the  socioeconomic  patterns 
of  the  host  country.  It  also  has  demon- 
strated only  too  starkly,  that  a  foreign  aid 
program  requires  for  Its  fulfillment  certain 
Imperative  preconditions  wtiich  must  exist 
If  there  Is  to  be  the  mutual  confidence,  the 
spirit  and  the  will  to  carry  through  such  a 
partnership. 

The  failure  to  insist  on  such  plans  and 
preconditions,  to  settle  for  less  because  of 
Inexperience,  or  blackmaU  disguised  as  neu- 
tralism or  as  threats  to  seek  help  elsewhere, 
not  only  can  discredit  the  total  American 
foreign  aid  effort,  and  deliberately  waste 
American  resources,  but  be  a  disservice  to 
those  for  whom  the  assistance  Is  Intended. 
Such  Ineptness  is  understandable  but  no 
longer  tolerable. 

What  made  it  possible  for  the  America- 
Israel  alliance  to  reach  its  goals  in  little 
more  than  a  decade?  Among  others,  four 
preconditions  were  preeminent : 

1.  Prior  to  execution  of  the  bilateral 
agreement,  the  Oovemment  of  Israel  gained 
the  active  support  of  its  people.  This  It  did 
by:  (a)  telling  them  that  It  Intended  to 
request  American  technical  assistance  and 
economic  aid;  (b)  by  outlining  the  general 
purposes  for  which  tills  aid.  If  granted,  would 
be  used;  (c)  by  assuring  them  that  opera- 
tions would  be  joint,  iJt.  a  partnership  In 
which  both  countries,  as  equals,  would  have 
a  stake;  and  (d)  by  warning  that  the  ven- 
ture would  require  that  Israelis  meet,  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  the  costs  of  technical  aid, 
which  meant  tliat  they  would  have  to 
tighten  their  belts  even  tighter. 

With  minor  exceptions,  and  despite  some 
17  political  parties,  there  has  been  close 
cooperation  between  Israelis  and  their  gov- 
ernment, and  by  both  with  their  American 
counterparts.  Without  this  unity,  the  pro- 
gram could  not  have  been  fully  imple- 
mented, no  matter  how  large  the  dollar  com- 
ponent. 

2.  Prior  to  execution  of  the  bilateral 
agreement,  the  Oovemment  of  Israel,  and 
other  national  leaders,  convinced  our  Gov- 
ernment that  Israel  could  absorb  and  hon- 
estly desired  to  use  American  aid  to  build  In 
the  Middle  East  a  viable  democratic  nation, 
a  valid  republic  affiliated  with  the  United 
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JimtlODM  and  committed  to  tbe  community 
of  free  natloiu. 

Tlma  and  bitter  experience  have  shown 
that  thla  precondition  la  Indisiiensable  for 
the  aucceaa  of  any  American -aid  program. 
It  can  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  realize. 
In  tills  respect,  the  Republic  of  Israel  had 
an  advantage:  It  vas  a  new  nation,  not  an 
old  one  wallowing  In  centinlea  of  stagna- 
tion. It  was  not  dominated  by  a  small  en- 
trenched elite,  a  fossilized  hierarchy,  with 
Its  horde  of  bxireaucrats,  bent  on  perpetuat- 
ing its  stattis  quo,  which  had  to  be  convert- 
ed, or  eliminated,  before  any  help  could 
prove  beneficial.  Dollars  poured  in  at  the 
top  seldom  "trickle  down"  through  such  a 
barrier  to  effect  needed  reforms. 

Those  charged  with  administering  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  frequently  are  faced  with 
this  dilemma:  Which  shall  come  first,  aid  to 
effect  refornM.  or  reforms  to  make  it  possible 
for  aid  to  work?  This  question  demands 
not  a  prosaic  choice,  but  a  delicate  complex 
Judgment. 

It  Is  traditional  American  policy,  as  con- 
trasted with  infiltration  and  subversion,  in 
recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  any  nation 
to  deal  with  Its  people  through  its  govern- 
ment in  power. 

If  such  leaders  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
create  conditions  under  which  American 
assistance  can  gain  its  real  objectivea.  then, 
except  In  those  rare  Instances  when  the  se- 
curity of  America  may  Justify  such  a  calcu- 
lated risk,  wisdom  dictates  against  commit- 
ment of  American  resources  to  an  alliance 
ftttught  with  discord,  bribery,  bloody  revolt, 
and  almost  certain  diversion  of  American  aid 
against  itself. 

3.  Prior  to  execution  of  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment, the  objectives  for  which  the  proposed 
assistance  was  to  be  used  were  charted  with 
deliberate  care.  The  gnidlng  principles  so 
laid  down  by  mutual  approval.  In  the  begin- 
ning, have  carried  through  to  the  end  of  the 
program  and  account  for  much  of  its  prog- 
ress. They  provided  coordinated  action, 
made  it  possible,  step  by  step,  simultaneously 
to  move  forward  In  nine  critical  areas  of 
Israel's  economy,  ranging  from  food  produc- 
tion to  national  financial  management.  Im- 
portant as  were  economic  considerations, 
these  plans  were  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Israel's  greatest  asset  was  its  people, 
and  that  human  aspirations  are  not  measur- 
able with  a  slide  rule. 

As  a  result,  there  was  no  need  for  crash 
programs  in  Israel.  The  Israelis  understood 
the  need  to  build  from  the  bottom,  soundly, 
and  realized  that  they  would  have  to  eat  less, 
work  harder  and  wait  until  the  newly 
planted  citrus,  olives  and  carob  trees  could 
bear,  the  dams  and  reservoirs  could  be  built, 
and  water  developed  for  Irrigation.  And.  by 
mutual  assistance,  there  were  strings  on 
every  project,  specific  plaiu  to  make  certain 
that  time,  manpower  and  resources  were 
used  only  for  indispensable  deliberated 
schemes  which  could  be  understood  and 
completed.  As  a  consequence,  there  were  no 
half -finished  schools,  hospitals  without 
equipment  or  factories  without  walls. 

4.  The     Government    of    Israel,     and     Its 

people,    committed    their    total    resources 

moral,  spiritual,  and  material — to  the 
achievement  of  the  ultimate  goals  envisaged 
by  the  alliance.  ThU  precondition  Is  manda- 
tory In  any  Justified  foreign  aid  program  No 
naUon,  actually  Interested  in  helping  Its 
people,  should  healute  to  dedicate  Its  full 
strength  to  this  end.  There  is  no  place  In 
a  blnatlonal  aid  program  for  "squirreling- 
public  or  private  funds,  or  policies  under 
which  a  few  continue  to  Uve  In  luxury  In 
the  midst  of  misery,  while  people  of  other 
nations  are  asked  to  share  their  earnings. 

This  complete  dedication  by  the  Israelis 
left  no  place  for  discrimination.  In  the  early 
years,   when  a   shipload  of  wheat  failed  to 
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reach  Haifa  on  schedule,  everyone  was  with- 
out bread,  the  Prime  Minister  in  Jerusalem 
as  well  as  the  shepherd  grazing  his  flocks 
In  the  wadls  of  the  Negev  Prom  the  highest 
levels  of  government,  to  the  lowliest  fisher- 
man off  Eln  Oev  on  the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  the 
men.  women,  and  children  of  Israel,  sharing 
the  same  hardships,  enjoying  the  same  exhil- 
aration with  each  step  forward,  committed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  building  a  new 
nation  In  which  coming  g-neratlons  will  live 
in  full  freedom. 

In  a  world  shaken  by  revolt,  seeking 
change.  Israel  Is  spreading  an  Idea,  a  highly 
revolutionary  Idea  for  most  people  on  earth, 
the  idea  which  can  exert  a  most  powerful 
Influence  around  the  globe,  the  same  Idea 
which  sparked  America's  fight  for  freedom: 
government  only  by  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  an  enlightened  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment to  preserve  that  freedom. 

Today,  on  the  occasion  of  the  14th  anni- 
versary of  the  Republic  of  Israel,  we  salute 
its  people  for  their  faith  In  fundamenui 
hiunan  rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  and  for  the  spirit  which 
has  Impelled  them,  so  soon,  to  do  for  others 
what  has  t)een  done  for  them. 

Soon  will  end  a  phase  of  dr.-unatlc  coop- 
eration between  one  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  youngest  republics  of  our  time,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Israel.  The  close  of  this  phase  of  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  coUaboratloa  t>e- 
tween  these  two  republics  but  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  concept  lu  their  con- 
tinuing Cooperation  which  progresses  from 
technical  assUUnce  and  economic  aid  to  pro- 
ductive development  loans  and  International 
credits.  What  has  been  done  Is  there  to  t)e 
seen,  a  refreshing,  perhaps  prophetic  bit  of 
history  In  an  open  book  for  those  who  care, 
and  those  who  dare  to  read  Its  pages.  The 
people  of  both  nations  Justly  may  be  proud 
of  what  they  have  built,  working  together, 
aa  free  men. 

There  Is  much  yet  to  be  done  As  with  all 
free  naUons.  the  Republic  of  Israel  and  the 
United  States  of  America  must  continue  to 
share  this  mutual  responsibility  to  help  safe- 
guard the  security  and  assure  the  survival  of 
the  community  of  free  nations. 


ment.  and  to  substitute  a  more  construc- 
tive approach.  The  Humphrey-Morse 
amendment  will  direct  the  President  to 
limit  export*  from  foreign  countries  on 
the  commodities  listed  in  the  amendment 
when  such  imports  seriously  affect  do- 
mestic producers. 

In  other  words,  the  safeguards  re- 
quired for  domestic  producers  are  pro- 
vided by  statutory  law;  and  we  leave  the 
judgment  as  to  the  protection  of  domes- 
tic producers  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  who  has  the  responsibility 
under  the  Trade  Acts,  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments which  are  reciprocal  and  which 
protect  and  defend  the  economic  and 
the  poUtical  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and  at  this  time  the  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
HuMPURKT.  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr 
MoRSK.  was  read,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  submitted  by 
Mr.  MowDT.  on  behalf  of  himself  ami  certain 
other  Senators,  insert: 

•PTovidcd.  however.  That  In  addition  to 
agreements  In  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  the  President  shall  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  representatives  of  foreign  na- 
tions limiting  in  like  manner  the  export  to 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  following  conunodltles:  beef  and  beef 
products,  pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and 
frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
dairy  products,  timber  and  tlmt)er  products, 
when  In  his  Judgment  such  imports  seriously 
affect  domestic  producers. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788  >  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956. 

Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr       President, 

what  Ls  the  pending  bu.sines.s? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  Is  Hou.se  bill 
10788;  and  the  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Mundt  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  so-called 
Mundt  amendment  The  substitute  is 
proposed  by  me,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MorsiJ. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  Mithdt)  would,  as  we 
know,  proscribe  action  on  cotton  unless 
certain  nonrelated  agreements  were 
reached  on  beef,  lamb,  poultry,  timber. 
and  other  products.  Our  substitute 
would  treat  each  product  on  its  own 
merits.  It  would  direct  similar  action 
by  the  President.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  vote  to  defeat  the  Mundt  amend - 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  intend  to  debate  this  substitute 
amendment  tonight.  I  understand  that 
tomorrow  the  Senat«  will  be  operating 
under  the  time  hmltatlon  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which  has 
been  entered  into. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  that  time  I 
.shall  call  up  my  substitute  amendment 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Ilamentarj-  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  the  agreement 
previously  entered  Into,  are  all  amend- 
ments on  this  score  before  the  Senate 
to  be  voted  upon  serially;  or  Just  what 
Is  the  situation?  Will  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  sutistitute  displace  the 
Mundt  amendment,  or  will  It  b«  voted 
on  in.  its  proper  order,  together  with 
such  other  amendments  as  may  be  pro- 
posed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. They  will  be  voted  on  according 
to  their  preferential  standing  when 
offered. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  debate  Is 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  if  additional 
amendments  are  offered  or  if  additional 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
are  ofTered,  they  are  to  be  voted  on  tn 
order,  commencing  at  the  hour  of  2:30 
tomorrow  afternoon,  are  they  not?  Is 
that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
[)ore.  An  amendment  In  the  second  de- 
gree Is  now  pending,  and  the  first  vote 
will  come  on  the  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  HTHtPHRgT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  for  the  so-called  Mundt  amend- 
ment, unless  In  the  meantime  a  j?erfect- 
ing  amendment  should  be  offered  having 
priority. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  about  additional 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No  further  substitute  is  to  order 
while  the  present  substitute  is  pending. 
If  it  is  rejected,  another  substitute  could 
be  offered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  President,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  pending  question  will  be  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
me,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moisil.  It  being  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  Mundt  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l>ore.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETT.  And  if  our  amend- 
ment Is  adopted — and  we  certainly  hope 
It  will  be — the  Senate  will  then  vote  on 
the  Mundt  amendment  as  substltued  for 
by  the  Humphrey -Morse  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes.  as  amended  by  the  Himi- 
phrey-Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 
If  our  amendment  should  be  rejected, 
then  the  Mundt  amendment  would  be 
open  to  amendment,  would  it  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  the  first  vote 
to  be  taken  tomorrow.  In  connection 
with  the  Mundt  amendment,  will  be  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, which  a  mcMnent  ago  I  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon;  is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  sub- 
mitted a  moment  ago  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey],  as  Its 
author,  and  also  In  my  behalf,  as  Its  co- 
sponsor. 

In  connection  with  the  amendment  to 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—I refer  to  House  bill  1078»— the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr, 
Mundt]  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  require  that  before  agree- 
ments are  enforced  on  cotton  and  cot- 
ton textiles,  the  President  must  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  limiting 
the  export  to  the  United  SUtes  of  beef, 
pork,  lamb,  poultry,  dairy,  and  timber 
products. 

I  appreciate  the  basis  on  which  this 
amendment  Is  offered;  but  its  adoption 


would  not  produce  the  benefits  sought 
for  any  of  these  products,  Including  cot- 
ton and  cotton  textiles. 

I  would  support  an  amendment  direct- 
ing action  oa  each  <rf  the  enumerated 
products  Independently. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  been  pleased 
to  joto  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Humphrey]  to  the  submission  of 
the  amendment  to  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  he  has  offered.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  very  soimd  amendment. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  my  col- 
league [Mrs.  Neubbeger]  raised  the 
question  of  whether  the  Agrlcultiu-e  Act 
of  1966  included  timber.  I  believe  it  was 
with  great  insight  and  foresight  that  she 
raised  that  question. 

The  committee  concluded,  on  t^e  basis 
of  a  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  for- 
estry Is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that 
timber  Is  an  agricultural  commodity. 
Therefore,  the  act  permits  the  President 
to  take  appropriate  action  on  timber  and 
timber  products,  when  to  his  judgment 
such  action  Is  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. 

In  other  words,  from  the  standpotot 
of  the  power  of  the  President,  we  really 
do  not  need  any  amendment,  insofar  as 
timber  is  concerned,  although  I  wish  to 
make  perfectly  clear  «iat  I  shall  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  vote  for  any 
agreement  which  is  entered  toto  to  re- 
gard to  timber,  separate  and  distinct 
from  agreements  to  regard  to  other  prod- 
ucts; and  in  a  moment  I  shall  state  my 
reasons  for  my  preference  for  ttiat  ap- 
proach. 

In  this  connection  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment, as  it  applies  to  timber,  is  unneces- 
sary ;  all  it  does  is  forestall  action  on  tex- 
tiles until  some  action  is  taken  on  timber 
and  other  agricultural  commodities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mttndt]  meets  the 
issue  neither  squarely  nor  properly. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  to  the 
nature  of  a  wibfititute.  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  does  meet  this  Issue 

squarely.  ^      ^     . 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  parliamentary  effect  of  the  Mundt 
amendment,  as  I  see  its  potentialities. 

First,  let  us  note  the  items  listed  to 
the  Mundt  amendment,  namely,  beef, 
pork,  lamb,  poultry,  dairy,  and  timber 
products.  But  note  what  the  amendment 
pr<^>oses  to  do.  It  proposes  that  before 
any  textile  agreement  can  be  negotiated 
with  other  nations,  there  must  also  be 
negotiated  an  agreement  to  regard  to 
all  the  other  items— not  separately,  but 
all  of  them. 

I  say  most  respectfully  and  kindly  that 
that  creates  great  parliamentary  c«n- 
pUcatlons  for  the  Senate,  for  these  vari- 
ous items  are  all  to  difflciUty  to  our 
economy.  There  Is  difficulty  over  the 
importoUons  of  beef,  pork,  lamb,  wool, 
poultry,  dairy,  and  timber  products. 

I  come  from  a  great  timber  producing 
State,  so  I  suppose  it  would  be  taken  for 
granted  that  I  would  rush  to  to  support 
any   amendment   offered  on  the   floor 


of  the  Senate  that  even  mentioned  the 
word  "timber."  There  are  those  who  say 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  have  a 
difficult  time  explaining  why  he  does  not 
do  so,  stoce  the  timber  todustry  Is  havmg 
difficulty.  Hearings  are  in  progress. 
What  win  be  the  final  field  hearing  will 
be  held  to  Portland  on  June  4th.  The 
heartogs  are  solely  and  directly  on  ttie 
serious  plight  in  which  the  timber  in- 
dustry finds  Itself  because  of  Canadian 
competition.  Many  of  us  feel  it  is  im- 
fair  Canadian  competition  in  many  re- 
spects, and  that  there  is  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  ccme  to  the  assistance  of 
the  timber  todustry  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. But,  Mr.  President,  to  my  Judg- 
mmt,  I  do  not  help  the  timber  industry 
or  the  lumbermen  of  my  State  by  rally- 
ing to  the  support  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota which,  to  my  opinion,  would  bog 
down  any  possibility  of  obtaining,  any 
agreement  on  anything. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  to  my  judgmoit, 
is  to  go  forward  with  the  textile  agree- 
ment. Already  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
with  the  admtoistration  to  making  prog- 
ress on  an  agreement  to  regard  to  tex- 
tiles. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  of  assist- 
ance In  voting  for  a  measure  that  pro- 
vides for  an  agreement,  particularly 
when  such  measure  contains  ttie  lan- 
guage which,  as  I  haTe  already  made 
clear,  would  pwmit  the  President  to  take 
appropriate  action  with  respect  to  tim- 
ber smd  timber  products.  We  do  not 
need  the  Mundt  amendmoit  to  order  to 
permit  the  President  to  take  action  wildi 
relation  to  timl>er. 

I  say  to  the  timber  todustry  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  that  not  a  single  one  of 
our  lumbermen  need  have  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  two  Senators  from 
Oregon  have  been  diligent  to  ftoding  a 
solution,  for  we  have  made  clear  to  our 
President  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
as  it  tovolves  Oregon. 

If  the  Mimdt  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  shsJl  have  no  agreonent  on  textiles, 
beef,  pork,  lumber,  or  poultry,  because 
they  are  all  combined,  and  the  provision 
woiild  say,  to  effect,  that,  "You  cannot 
have  one  without  all."  In  my  judgment, 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  all  those 
agreements  to  time  to  provide  the  relief 
we  need,  is  practically  nil. 

Furthermore,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  set  a  precedent  with  respect  to  tex- 
tUes.  We  have  the  facts  on  textfles. 
The  facts  on  timber  are  being  supplied 
to  part  to  the  hearings  being  held  by 
the  Commerce  Committee.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  have  the  Mundt 
amendment  thrown  toto  the  situation  as 
a  part  of  the  legislative  process,  because 
it  would  produce  a  dilatory  action  to  con- 
nection with  all  products.  It  woidd  have 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  bill.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  legitimate  objectives  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  but  this  is  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  those  objectives. 
So  I  joto  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  the  substitute  he  offers,  because  his 
substitute  would  provide  for  adequate 
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procedure.  We  will  approve  the  textile 
acreenient.  We  have  an  amendment 
tliat  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
President  should  proceed  to  give  protec- 
tion to  other  industries  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  irretrievahle  injury  would  be 
caused  without  such  protection.  I  think 
it  Is  a  ooDstructlvc  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

I  shall  not  be  present  tomorrow,  be- 
cause I  must  leave  on  the  midnight  plane 
to  be  in  Oregon  tomorrow  for  the  pri- 
mary, but  I  shall  return  on  Sunday.  The 
leadership  has  said  it  will  do  its  best  to 
obtain  a  Uve  pair  for  me  on  the  Mundt 
amendment,  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
and  the  bill  itself. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  this  before  I 
leave,  because  I  know  how  this  informa- 
tion can  be  misused  and  the  results  made 
mteleadlnc  imless  I  make  the  situation 
very  dear  before  I  leave.  I  want  to  make 
it  very  dear  to  the  lumber  interests  of 
my  State  that  I  am  opposinc  the  Mundt 
amendment  because.  In  my  Judgment,  it 
would  work  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  lumber  industry  of  my  State.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  adoption  of  the  Humphrey 
substitute  amendment  is  a  proper  way. 

It  would  serve  clear  notice  on  the 
President  as  to  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress and  that  when  we  come  forth  with 
the  documentation  and  evidence,  the 
President  should  give  us  some  support 
at  the  executive  level  and  be  of  assist- 
ance in  order  to  meet  problems  being 
created  by  Canada  through  various 
types  of  assistance  their  lumber  inter- 
ests are  getting  from  their  Oovemment 
and  the  various  advantages  they  enjoy 
in  competing  with  the  lumber  mills  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  are  aslung. 
In  part,  that  lomething  be  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  rail  transit  system,  whereby 
our  Canadian  lumbermen  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  being  permitted  to  hold  box 
cars  loaded  with  lumber  free  of  charge 
for  2  weeks,  whereas  In  the  United 
States  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  denied  this  right  to  our 
lumber  producers. 

The  lumber  Interests  of  my  State  do 
not  have  to  worry  over  what  the  two 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  the  members 
of  our  State  delegation  In  the  House. 
Mrs.  Green,  and  Mr.  Ullman,  are  doing. 
They  are  working  to  get  executive  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
our  lumbermen.  But  I  will  not  go  along 
with  the  Mundt  amendment,  because  I 
am  satisfied  that,  although  it  Is  pleasant 
sounding  In  its  phrases.  In  my  Judgment 
It  would  be  most  Ineffectual  In  its  re- 
sults, whereas  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment would  produce  the  results  we  need. 
The  bill  itself,  with  the  Humphrey 
amendment  added  to  it.  would  be  the 
best  way  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
industries  enumerated  In  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  He  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
direct  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Let  me  direct  the 
question  to  either  Senator. 

Would  the  Humphrey  amendment  add 
anything  to  the  ix>wers  conferred  on  the 
President  by  the  present  section  204? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  very  clearly 
would  add  a  direction  to  the  President, 
and  a  direction  is  always  a  good  legisla- 
tive process. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  a  direction  to  him 
when,  in  his  judgment,  imports  serlou.sly 
affect  domestic  producers.  So  It  is  still 
within  his  full  discretion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  think  tlie  Mundt  amend- 
ment would  add  to  the  President's  power? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  subtract  from 
his  powers  until  such  time  as  he  effects 
agreement  in  all  these  categories. 

Mr  MORSE.  It  would  take  from  his 
power  and  would  not  protect  a  single  in- 
dustry. In  the  present  act  we  set  the 
precedent  for  protecting  the  textile  in- 
dustry. We  begin  with  textiles.  We  are 
well  on  our  way  in  negotiations  on  tex- 
tiles. I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  what 
is  going  to  happen  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  if  Senators  are  to  be  put  m  a 
position  of  following  a  course  of  action 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  meritorious  agreements  that 
ought  to  be  made,  unless  the  President 
can  simultaneously  secure  like  agree- 
ments for  the  other  industries  that  can 
show  a  need  for  equally  meritorious 
protection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  amendment 
still  leaves  discretionary  power  m  the 
President,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
does  not  see  that  it  adds  anything  to 
section  204.  If  there  is  some  way  \x\ 
which  It  does.  I  should  certainly  like  to 
be  enlightened. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  addition  to 
the  President's  authority  is  only  that  of 
congressional  Intent.  There  would  be 
a  direction  by  the  Congress  that  the 
President  shall,  when  he  finds  imports 
seriously  affect  or  impair  the  particular 
producers  of  the  commodities  listed,  stop 
the  importation  of  those  commodities 
which  are  listed  in  the  amendment. 
The  President  would  be  so  directed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  the  President  has 
that  power  under  the  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  provisions  now,  does  he 
not;  together  with  the  totally  unre- 
stricted power  under  section  204.  which 
reads  in  part: 

The  President  may  •  •  •  nrgotlat*  wUh 
reprcBentatlves  of  foreign  governments  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  the  ex- 
port from  stich  countries  and  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  Statce  of  any  agricul- 
tural commixllty  or  pnxluct  manufariured 
therefrom  or  textiles  or  texUle  products 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  His  power  is  total,  ab- 
solute, and  unrestricted.  It  would  add 
nothing  to  the  act  or  to  the  President's 
power  if  Congress  were  only  to  say  the 
President  shall  negotiate  agreements 
when  he  thinks  domestic  producers  are 
being  seriously  affected.  That  would 
add  absolutely  nothing. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  addi- 
tion would  be  that  the  Congress  is  fully 
aware  these  commodities  which  are  list- 
ed In  the  amendment  could  be  seriously 
affected  by  excessive  imports.  If  they 
are,  and  if  the  President  in  his  Judgment 
finds  such  to  be  the  case,  the  President 
would  be  directed  by  the  Congress  to 
take  the  same  action  in  respect  to  those 
commodities  as  he  Is  to  take  in  respect 
to  textiles.  Each  commodity  would  be 
coniildered  on  Its  own  merits,  rather  than 
in  some  kind  of  legislative  smorgasbord, 
which  Is  exactly  what  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment provides.  It  gathers  In  any  and 
all  Rrlpes,  any  and  all  problems,  rumored 
or  in  fact,  puts  them  in  one  amezulment 
and  says:  "Mr.  President,  despite  what 
you  have  done  in  the  negotiations  In  re- 
spect to  textiles  on  the  basis  of  eviuence, 
on  the  basis  of  need,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  national  interest,  you  must  tie  this 
Into  a  package  including  all  other  com- 
modities, even  though  the  evidence  may 
not  demonstrate  those  other  commodi- 
Ues  are  being  seriously  injured.  All  of 
them  must  be  tied  in  together,  and  If 
you  cannot  do  that.  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  do  anything." 

I  say  that  would  be  restrictive  legis- 
lation which  I  think  would  violate  the 
intent  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  Itself.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  backing  up  from  where  we  were  once 
before,  by  an  act  of  Congress.  I  think 
it  leaves  texUles  and  other  Industries 
with  no  protection  at  all  unless  action 
could  be  taken  for  all  the  other  products. 

I  think  It  would  also  be  bad  legislation 
not  only  In  terms  of  lU  impact  but  also 
in  terms  of  Its  language,  with  reference 
to  the  processes  which  would  be  estab- 
li.-^hed. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlic 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  would 
put  it  this  way:  The  Mundt  amendment 
would  add  nothing  to  the  Presidents 
power,  and  It  would  give  us  no  assurance 
that  there  would  be  any  agreement  In 
respect  to  pork,  lamb,  timber  or  the 
other  products  mentioned.  Further- 
more, as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  pointed  out.  It  seeks  to  require  the 
r*resldent  to  negotiate  agreements  on 
the-se  other  commodities  Irrespective  of 
what  the  evidence  may  be.  and  with  en- 
tirely different  proups  of  nations. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 

Mr  MORSE.  We  must  not  forget 
that  other  nations  are  involved  In  Um- 
ber products  then  may  bo  Involved  in 
bcff  or  timber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  stated,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  already  In  respect 
to  tlie  texUle  agreement.  What  would 
be  done  by  Uie  Humphrey  amendment 
is  to  direct  the  President  to  take  note 
of  any  mdustry  In  which  irreparable  In- 
Jury  Is  being  done,  and  to  seek  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  if  the  facts  warrant 
It. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  exactly  the 
case. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Lastly,  If  the  MuiKlt 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  I  think  It 
would  result  in  no  agre«nent«  at  all. 
The  textile  agreement  would  be  thrown 
out.  along  with  aB  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  reference  to  textiles.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  create  a  very 
bad  situation  for  achieving  any  legiti- 
mate protection  for  Industries  genuinely 
in  need. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  this.  It  would  be 
said  that  this  was  some  kind  of  bar- 
gaining or  trading  proposition  being  of- 
fered. IrrespecUve  of  the  facts. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Senators  supporting  the 
textile  industry  have  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  say.  "We  have  offered  our  case. 
We  are  ready  to  prove  our  case.  We  ask 
for  approval  of  the  agreement." 

I  want  to  be  In  a  position  to  come  to 
the  Senate  to  make  out  the  same  case 
with  respect  to  timber  and,  if  I  can  prove 
the  case — and  I  think  I  can — I  hope  to 
be  able  to  obtain  similar  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHRKY.  I  think  we  could 
add  lead.  einc.  and  hron  ore,  even  though 
one  cannot  call  those  agricultural  oom- 
modlUes,  because  there  is  no  rule  of  ger- 
maneness in  this  body.  Ctoe  could  add 
almost  anything. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  In  his  comments  Is  suggesting 
that  If  any  Senator  has  in  mind  any 
commodity  which  anybody  says  Is  In 
trouble  we  should  put  It  on  the  list,  put 
It  on  the  bUl  of  fwe,  put  It  on  the  legisla- 
tive menu — "The  only  way  you  can  have 
anything  to  eat  Is  to  eat  It  all." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  said,  "If  you 
want  to  sit  down  at  this  table,  take  the 
whole  menu,  from  top  to  bottom."  That 
Is  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  say. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA-  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  anticipating  the  argiiment. 
We  shall  not  come  to  a  consideration  of 
that  question  until  HJt.  9900  Is  before 
the  Senate.  On  that  score.  If  the  bill 
contains  then  what  it  contains  now,  in- 
cluding bestowing  virtually  absolute 
power  on  the  President,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  oppose  it  and  oppose  It 
vigorously,  because  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  President  or  any  other  person 
In  America  should  exercise  so  much 
power  without  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Congress  has 
prescribed  plenty  of  limitations.  The 
Congress  of  liie  United  States  has  pro- 
vided a  llmiUitlon  that  these  things  can- 
not be  done  tmless  the  President  finds  it 
Is  In  the  national  interest  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  make  these  agreements  If 
he  finds,  for  example,  that  such  agree- 
ments would  be  injurious  to  the  domes- 
tic producer?.  That  is  plenty  of  limita- 
tion. 

What  is  really  being  said,  though  not 
In  80  many  words,  to  get  It  out  on  the 


table.  Is.  "We  don't  trust  the  President. 
We  dont  trust  his  Judgment." 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
win  use  the  facilities  of  this  Oovemment 
to  ascertain  whettier  or  not  there  is  a 
national  injury.  I  think  he  will  do  the 
right  thing.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  In 
the  position  of  preventing  passage  of 
much-needed  legislation  relating  to  the 
textile  industry,  even  though  there  is 
not  a  single  textile  plant  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  That  Industry  obviously 
has  problems.  Its  problems  have  been 
analyzed. 

Negotiations  are  underway  toward 
agreements  which  will  be  helpful  to  this 
country.  They  will  not  be  injurious  to 
other  producers.  Agreements  have  been 
arrived  at.  after  diplomatic  negotiaticms. 
I  think  this  is  the  proper  warto  proceed, 
considering  the  merits  of  the  question 
and  the  merits  of  the  commodity  in- 
volved. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Humphrey- 
Morse  amendment  would  do.  I  believe, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  that  the  substitute  proposed 
offers  the  sensible  process,  and  I  think 
it  offers  the  more  equitable  way  of 
proceeding. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  campaign  of 
1880  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Winfldd  Scott  Hancock,  re- 
marked that  "the  tariff  is  a  local  issue." 
He  was  laughed  to  scorn  for  that  state- 
ment. But  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
few  months  and  the  discussion  tonight 
in  the  Senate  indicate  that  General  Han- 
cock knew  about  the  tariff. 

The  President  and  the  large  part  of 
the  country  on  the  one  hand  are  trying 
to  lower  tariffs  as  an  inducement  to  get 
other  countries  to  lower  their  tariffs  to 
expand  the  total  area  of  international 
trade.  They  are  doing  this  because  they 
believe  In  the  advantages  of  the  Inter- 
national division  of  labor,  that  a  broader 
market  will  stimulate  a  greater  division 
of  labor  and  will  break  down  na^onal 
cartels  and  monopolies.  I  agree  with 
this  general  purpose,  and  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  administration  faces  certain 
political  difficulties  which  have  become 
clearly  apparent.  The  glass  industry 
says,  "We  win  be  hurt."  The  carpet  In- 
dustry says,  "We  will  be  hurt."  So.  In 
order  to  placate  the  glass  industry  and 
the  carpet  Industry,  the  President  raises 
the  tariffs  on  those  two  products  in  the 
hope  of  getting  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators from  those  areas  to  vote  for  the 
trade  expansion  bill. 

The  textile  industry,  along  with  the 
steel  Industry,  has  been  one  of  the  two 
great  centers  of  protectionism  In  this 
country.  The  textile  mills  of  New  Eng- 
land were  protectionist  from  the  very 
beginning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  fi- 
nanced the  Republican  Party  and  fur- 
nished the  driving  force  for  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party. 

That  was  true  of  the  textile  industries 
In  Pennsylvania.    In  the  past  our  south- 


em  f  rl«ids  have  been  low  tariff  advo- 
cates and  broad  traders  because  they 
exported  raw  cotton.  Now,  however,  the 
textile  mills  have  moved  in  large  part 
out  of  New  England  and  Into  the  Pied- 
mont region,  which  stretches  from  Dan- 
ville. Va.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  As  the 
textile  mills  have  moved  South,  they 
have  carried  with  them  the  protectionist 
sentiment. 

I  well  remember  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  of  1955  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  only  one 
or  two  votes.  On  that  occasion  every 
Representative  from  the  Soutli  or  the 
Piedmont  region  voted  aerainst  ttie  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act. 

As  realists  we  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  what  has  haiH>ened.  The 
textile  industry  is  a  powerful  industry. 
Senators  and  Representatives  represent 
textile  districts  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  States,  and  now  the  Southern 
States  as  well.  In  order  to  placate  them 
and  get  than  to  support  trade  expan- 
sion, the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  ol  Commerce  negotiated 
agreements  with  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community  and  with  other  areas.  I 
do  not  know  the  full  details.  On  the 
whole  they  have  done  a  pretty  good  job 
because,  as  I  understand,  the  European 
ooimtries  have  agreed  to  take  more  tex- 
tiles from  Hong  Kons,  so  that  we  will 
be  required  to  take  less,  or  proportion- 
ately less. 

Nevertheless,  as  tacticians,  the  admin- 
istration made  at  least  three  successive 
concessions  to  protectionist  sentiment  in 
order  to  get  the  biH  passed. 

Now  our  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MukdtI  has  come 
forward  with  a  proposal  to  include  in 
the  bill  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  timber 
industries.  Where  is  this  process  to 
stop?  The  Senator  ftom  Oregon  [Mr, 
Morse  1  has  said  that  he  wants  to  take 
care  of  Oregon  timber.  I  suppose,  against 
the  competition  of  British  Columbia 
timber? 

The  Senator  from  Maine  implied  that 
the  shoe  industry  Is  in  trouble.  The 
shoe  industry  started  in  New  England 
close  to  where  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SiczTHl.  now  lives.  I  be- 
lieve Lynn  was  the  original  center  of 
the  shoe  industry.  The  shoe  industry 
has  gone  west  as  the  textile  industry, 
in  part,  has  gone  south.  St.  Louis  is 
now  the  center  of  the  shoe  industry, 
with  Brown  Shoe  and  Intenuttiona! 
Shoe  having  their  headquarters  in  that 
city.  Shoe  factories  are  scattered  over 
the  State  of  Illinois.  So  shoes  will  come 
in.  If  we  make  concessions  to  shoes, 
other  industries  will  line  up  at  the  lunch 
counter.  We  can  be  quite  certain  of  that 
The  coal  industry  is  a  very  important 
industry.  I  think  it  has  been  treated 
rather  badly  by  Germany.  We  can  lay 
down  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  aiul 
sell  it  at  prices  less  than  the  German 
prices.  But  Germany  will  let  in  from 
outside  ooimtries  only  6  million  tons  a 
year,  of  which  we  are  permitted  to  bring 
in  5  minion  tons.  Germany  has  refused 
to  raise  the  quota.    The  coal  industry  is 
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asking  for  more  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  Importation  of  residual  fuel. 

Constant  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived from  those  In  the  flatware  In- 
dustry In  Illinois.  They  say  they  are 
being  menaced  by  flatware  competition 
from  Japan,  and  ask  whether  something 
can  be  done  for  them.  I  have  fought 
them  off  thus  far  with  the  statement 
that  we  should  consider  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  country. 

Illinois  Is  a  large  producer  of  bicycles. 
Bicycles  have  been  suffering  from  English 
competition. 

The  point  Is  that  once  we  start  mak- 
ing concessions  and  trading,  and  once 
we  start  buying  off  local  opposition,  how- 
ever necessary  it  may  be.  we  weaken  the 
general  position. 

It  Is  notorious  that  I  am  not  a  skillful 
political  tactician. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  was  the  Sen- 
ator's margin  in  the  last  election? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    437,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  say,  "What 
skUl." 

^  Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  people  of  my 
State  have  been  very  kind  to  me— much 
more  kind  than  I  deserve.  I  can  only 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I 
recognize  that  I  am  not  a  skilled  tacti- 
cian. I  understand  the  motives  of  every- 
one. I  have  no  criticism  of  anyone.  I 
only  say  that  if  we  start  trading  com- 
modity after  commodity,  we  shall  lose 
the  general  principle.  A  halt  must  be 
called  somewhere. 

The  President  may  have  made  a  mis- 
take with  respect  to  the  glass  and  carpet 
industries,  because  his  action  has  evoked 
outcries  from  Belgium.  Belgiimi  Is  con- 
sidering retaliatory  measures  on  com- 
modities because  we  are  hitting  some  of 
their  major  industries. 

I  am  not  going  to  preach  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this  subject.     The  situation 
reminds  me  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.     Rip 
Van     Winkle     swore     off     intoxicating 
liquors,  but  whenever  a  drink  appeared 
he  would  say.  "We  won't  count  this  time" 
It  is  very  easy  to  send  the  general 
principle  down  the  river  in  order  to  make 
a  little  local  conciliation.    How  long  can 
I  hold  out  when  people  say  to  me.  "Glass 
is    protected.      Carpets    are    protected. 
Cotton  is  going  to  be  protected.    Wool  is 
going  to  be  protected.     Beef,  pork,  and 
lamb."  we  produce  at  least  the  first  two 
of  those  commodities  in  large  quantities, 
"butter,  cheese,  and  timber."  we  do  not 
have  much  timber,  "must  we  always  be  at 
the  end  of  the  line?" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  come  from  a 
State  that  has  timber,  beef,  and  dairy 
products  in  large  amounts.  I  am  not 
asking  that  they  be  blanketed  in  under 
any  protection.  I  think  all  these  matters 
must  be  judged  on  their  merits.  Basi- 
cally. I  support  the  trade  expansion  bill, 
and  feel  that  the  national  Interest  and 
agricultural  interest  will  be  better  served 
by  its  enactment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  admin- 
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istratlon.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  or  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  think  they 
are  merely  doing  what  others  have  done. 
What  we  face  in  the  Senate  is  that  the 
textile  group  is  a  very  powerful  group, 
centered  not  only  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  but  also  in  the  South- 
ern States.  In  a  very  genteel  fashion 
they  have  held  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the 
President  jmd  said,  "There  will  be  no 
trade  expansion  bill  unless  you  take  care 
of  cotton  and  wool."  I  suppose  that  is 
exactly  what  happened,  and  under  that 
pressure  the  poor  man  could  not  hold 
out. 

Mr.  HRUSKA      Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  yield 
Mr.  HRUSKA  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  the  timber  interests,  the 
cattle  interests,  the  pork  interests,  and 
the  lamb  interests  are  unharmed,  and 
therefore  our  Interests  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  tlie  preferred  class  that  can  be 
helped  by  the  President  under  the  provi- 
-sions  of  section  204?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cotton  Interests,  being  a  little  more 
potent  politically  and  having  a  pistol, 
are  getting  what  they  want  If  so,  the 
issue  before  the  Congress  now  is  the 
question  whether  we  can  summon 
enough  power  here  to  do  something 
which  will  assure  our  people  of  enjoying 
the  same  treatment  given  the  cotton  in- 
terests. 

Mr   HUMPHREY      Mr   PreMdent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  rXDUOLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  should 
differentiate  between  the  dead-eye  aim 
of  the  pistol,  which  picks  a  particular 
target,  and  ojming  through  with  a  mallet 
and  catching  what  one  can  find. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.     On  the  contrary 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  happy 
with  what  happened  with  respect  to 
glass. 

In  fact.  I  wrote  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment about  glass  and  carpets.  For  ex- 
ample, imm(?diat€ly  after  tariffs  were 
raised  on  glass,  prices  went  up  immedi- 
ately on  glass  products.  I  did  not  care 
for  that.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  and 
expressed  my  concern  about  it.  I  wrote 
to  the  Department  of  Conunerce  and  the 
Department  of  State.  They  gave  me 
some  information  which  somewhat  dis- 
abused my  mind  of  certain  misconcep- 
tions. But  I  feel  that  the  policy  i.s  one 
which  can  lend  itself  to  abu.se. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  in  the 
legislative  processes  we  seldom  get  the 
perfect  instrument. 

We  are  seeking  through  the  trade  ex- 
pansion bill  to  give  the  President  the 
basic  authority  to  be  able  to  sit  at  the 
conference  table  of  economic  and  trade 
negotiations  with  enough  flexibility  for 
the  adjustment  of  tariffs  and  duties  so 
that  our  negotiators  and  the  President 
will  be  able  to  provide  us  with  the  best 
package  that  is  available  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case.  I 
.should  very  much  dislike  to  see  the  legis- 
lation loaded  down  with  any  more  ex- 
emption.s  and  exceptions. 


Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOR6E.  I  wish  to  make  this 
brief  comment  on  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  both  a  deflnltive  problem  and  also 
with  a  matter  of  degree.  I  have  made 
some  inquiries  and  have  done  some  book 
work  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  this  textile  agreement  is 
satisfactory  to  the  textile  industry  of 
this  country  or  to  the  textile  industry 
of  some  of  the  other  countries.  It  Is  not 
an  agreement  that  eliminates  what  many 
of  the  textile  manufacturers  of  this 
country  feel  is  an  injury.  We  have  a 
definitive  problem  as  to  whether  the 
agreement  meets  what  I  believe  we  ought 
to  work  for;  namely,  the  elimination  of 
irreparable  injury  to  an  industry.  That 
doe.s  not  mean  the  ehmination  of  all  in- 
jury. 

I  wi.sh  to  make  it  clear  that  I  will  sup- 
port the  trade  program  of  the  President 
so  far  as  the  objectives  are  concerned. 
I  am  certainly  not  going  to  take  the  po- 
sition that  all  possible  injury  that  may 
result  to  some  industry  must  be  elim- 
inated before  I  will  vote  for  the  bill.  We 
cannot  have  that  kind  of  guarantee  and 
meet  the  international  trade  problems 
that  confront  the  country.  There  will 
have  to  be  some  give  and  take. 

As  the  Senator  from  IlUnois  has 
pointed  out,  there  have  been  negotia- 
tions at  the  international  conference 
table  with  respect  to  textiles.  It  looks  as 
though  this  might  be  a  fair  and  con- 
scionable  compromise  of  the  economic 
differences. 

There  is  the  Hong  Kong  matter,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has' re- 
fer led  There  are  other  concessions 
made  by  other  countries  as  well  as  by 
our  own  country 

As  to  glas.s.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
probably  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
negotiators  went  too  far.  that  they 
•sought  to  protect  the  mdustry  from  any 
and  all  injury.     I  do  not  buy  that. 

Let  me  make  clear  my  position  with 
regard  to  timber.     I  am  not  asking  to 
put  the  American  timber  Industry  In  the 
situation  where  it  will  put  the  Canadian 
timber  industry  out  of  business.     That 
IS  not  my  approach  to  this  problem.     I 
am  seeking  to  ehminate  certain  unfair 
discriminations   that   our  own   Govern- 
ment is  practicing  upon  the  timber  In- 
dustry, namely,  the  trarisit  problem  to 
which   I    referred   earlier.      We   cannot 
possibly  justify  the  present  policy  of  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission     In 
forbidding  a  small  lumber  mill  operator 
to  put  his  lumber,  which  he  expects  to 
sell   in   New   York   City,   into   a  freight 
car  at  Roseburg.  Oreg.,  and  start  the 
lumber  for  New  York,  as  is  the  case  with 
someone  in  British  Columbia,  who  can 
do  that  on  the  Canadian  Railroad,  and 
get  what  we  have  been  talkmg  about,  a 
rolling  storehouse  for  the  lumber  while 
It  moves  to  market,  while  negotiations 
for  its  sale  are  under  way. 

That  is  discrimination  against  the 
lumbermen  of  our  country.  I  want  the 
executive  department  to  do  something. 
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Ttit  same  tiling  applies  in  the  timber 
Industry  with  regard  to  certain  adran- 
tages  that  the  Canadians  have  in  the 
shipping  of  their  timber. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  that  I  support 
the  Magnusor..  proposal,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  and  that  the  part  of  the 
Jones  Act  which  discriminates  against 
our  lumbermen  o«ght  to  be  eliminated, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  our  lumbermen,  will  pay 
the  subsidy. 

If  we  make  them  ship  in  American 
bottoms,  in  oi-der  to  have  available  an 
efficient  merchant  marine  in  time  (rf  war. 
our  lumbermen  should  not  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  with  Canadian  lumber 
mills,  who  do  not  encounter  that  situa- 
tion. It  is  this  type  of  elimination  of 
injury  that  I  im  referring  to.  It  is  the 
elimination  of  irreparable  injury,  not  the 
elimination  of  all  injury  that  I  favor. 

It  is  unfair  to  permit  this  kind  of  in- 
jury in  the  lumber  industry  to  continue. 
•Hie  Humphrey  amendment  would 
make  It  possible  for  the  President  to  pro- 
ceed to  eliminate  that  kind  of  injury 
without  our  building  a  high  tariff  wall. 
I  am  against  that,  whether  it  is  for  Um- 
ber, textiles.  ijlasB,  or  anything  else.  I 
think  it  will  Uke  time  to  adjust  this  kind 
of  trade  policy.  We  cannot  proceed  all 
nt  once. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSIC.  I  have  completed  my 
statement. 

Mr.  HUMI*HREY.  The  Common 
Market  trade  pobcy  on  agriculture  will 
not  be  constmimated  In  terms  of  a  unified 
tariff  and  duly  structure  for  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  until  1969,  which 
Is  7  years  from  now. 

Mr.  MORSIi.  We  are  buying  time. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long this  dlacussion.  because  the  hour  is 
late,  and  I  know  that  Senators,  mclud- 
Ing  myself,  wish  to  make  Insertions  In 
the  Rbcoho. 

It  is  true  that  the  Humphrey -Morse 
amendment  is  not  as  bad  as  the  Mundt 
proposal,  and  it  is  probably  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  at  this 
Ume. 

However,  it  would  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion f  or  aU  of  us  to  sacrifice  general  prin- 
ciple for  specinc.  local  tnterests,  and  spe- 
dflc  commodity  tnterests.  The  more  we 
sacrifice  the  general  Interest  for  the 
local  Interest  the  greater  the  pressure 
will  be  upon  others  to  demand  similar 
privlleges  foi-  themselves.  Those  who 
consider  the  international  Interest  tisu- 
ally  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn.  That  is  the  purpose  of  what  I  was 
trying  to  say  today. 

Adam  Smith  once  declared  that  there 
were  two  way.-i  of  getting  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  tariflii  by  a  number  of  countries. 
One  was  for  one  country  to  lead  off,  re- 
ducing its  tariffs,  tn  the  hope  that  other 
countries  will  reduce  their  tariffs.  The 
other  is  for  a  country  to  threaten  to  in- 
crease its  taiiff  unless  the  other  coun- 
tries reduce  theirs. 

The  present  trade  expansion  bill  gives 
the  President  the  first  set  of  powers,  but 
not  the  secorxl  set  of  powera.  except  un- 
der some  obs-nire  sections  of  the  existing 
law. 


I  spent  about  a  month  in  Eun^e  last 
fall.  Interviewing  the  German  Minister 
of  Economics,  Mr.  Erhardt.  and  respon- 
sible persons  in  Bonn,  Brussels.  Paris. 
frnd  London.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Common  Market  will  not  for  a 
long  Ume  give  much  of  a  break  to  Ameri- 
can agricultare.  We  must  look  forward, 
m  aU  prob^llity.  to  a  diminishing  mar- 
ket m  Europe  in  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
bean oU,  frozen  chickens,  tobacco,  and  a 
nimiber  of  other  products. 

I  believe  that  one  of  our  problems  will 
be  to  fwinimtw  thls  loss.  I  hsvc  reached 
the  tentaUve  c<mclusion  that  we  stand  a 
better  chance  to  minimize  this  loss  if  we 
give  the  President  the  power  to  increase 
tariffs,  provided  the  increases  have  for 
their  sole  purpose  obtaining  reductions 
in  the  tariffs  of  other  countries,  or  if  he 
threatens  to  increase  the  tariffs. 

I  hope  that  he  wiH  never  be  compelled 
to  use  the  powers.  I  do  not  want  to 
start  off  a  retaliatory  tariff  war.  I  do 
not  want  to  put  the  President  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  protectionist  pressures 
upon  him  will  be  insurmountable,  How- 
ever, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  mere  offer  of  reciprocal  reductions  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  sway  the  tariff  policies 
of  Germany  and  France.  Therefore,  it 
is  much  better  for  the  President  to  go 
to  the  bargaining  table  with  something 
in  his  hind  pocket,  which  he  will  not  take 
out  and  brsmdish.  but  which  our  Euro- 
pean friends  will  know  Is  there. 

So  it  is  my  present  intention,  unless 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  wrong,  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  either  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  throw  up  this  trial  balloon  really  In 
order  that  the  question  may  be  more 
fully  discussed  by  those  who  read  the 
Rkcord.  But  this  Is  not  the  time  to  ex- 
pand on  that 

I  yield  the  floor,  because  I  believe  other 
Senators  desire  to  make  statements  and 
insertions  in  the  RacosD. 


A  SOUND  HEALTH  PROGRAM  FOR 
AMERICA 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  be- 
fore the  Group  Health  Association  in 
Washington.  In  my  address  I  outlined 
the  progress  the  Congress  has  made  in 
health  legislation  in  the  87th  Congress 
and  gave  a  review  of  the  administration's 
comprehensive  health  program. 

This  far-reaching  program  includes 
such  measures  as  liberalisation  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
for  construction  of  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, improvements  to  meet  the  needs  in 
mental  health,  assistance  to  medical  and 
dental  schools  and  students,  and  cer- 
tainly not  least  of  all,  the  medicare  plan 
for  the  aged  under  the  social  security 
system. 

I  spoke  on  many  of  the  needs,  costs, 
financing,  and  other  aspects  of  the  medi- 
care legislation  in  some  detail,  and  I  call 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  this  section 
of  my  speech  in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  before  the  Group 
Health  Association  on  May  15.  1962,  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 

A  SOUND  Hkalth  PsocaAM  roa  Amkrica 

(Excerpts  of  remarks  by  Senator  Hubdt  H. 
HmcFHasT) 
All  of  you  are  well  aware  of  President 
Kennedy's  profound  personal  commitment  to 
the  health  of  the  American  people.  In  hla 
special  message  to  the  Congress,  he  stressed 
that  progress  must  be  made  to  strengthen 
all  the  indispensable  elements  of  a  sound 
health  program — "people,  knowledge,  serr- 
ices,  facUlUes.  and  Ui«  means  to  pay  for 
them." 

THE  coMMmrrrr  health  sskticks  and 

I     FACILITIXS    ACT 

We  did  make  a  good  start  in  health  legis- 
lation In  1961.  At  the  reqiiest  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  enacted  legislation  to  help 
develop  new  and  Improved  commimity 
health  services,  to  build  more  nursing  homes, 
to  provide  better  nursing  care  In  the  homes 
of  i>atlents.  and  to  develop  more  efficient 
services  within  hospitals. 

The  Community  Health  Services  and  Pa- 
cllltles  Act  Is  an  Important  mUestone  toward 
our  goal  of  bringing  medical  knowledge 
within  reach  of  all.  This  legislation  has 
partlc\ilar  significance  for  the  older  people  of 
America  and  those  striving  to  minister  to 
their  needs. 

The  act  liberalizes  the  provisions  for 
granting  HUl-Burton  aid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rehabilltotlon  facilities.  Formerly. 
rehabilitation  funds  were  available  only  for 
centers  which  could  offer  medical,  psycho- 
logical, social,  and  vocaUonal  services. 
Under  the  new  law  any  center  that  offers 
medical  service — plus  one  of  the  other 
services— Is  eligible  to  apply  for  construction 
funds. 

A  feature  of  the  new  law  which  had  been 
sought  by  the  PubUc  Health  Service  for 
several  years  is  the  authorization  of  more 
funds  for  hospital  research  and  demonstra- 
tion. The  new  legislation  makes  it  possible 
to  Invest  $10  million  annually  in  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose,  ^auieily.  the  cell- 
ing was  $1.2  million.  The  law  also  liberalizes 
the  program  to  allow  these  funds  to  l)e  used 
for  the  first  time  to  purchase  special  equip- 
ment and  to  constract  special  facUttles  of  an 
experimental  nature. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
new  law  relates  to  devrtopment  of  out-of- 
hoepital  services,  particularly  for  chronically 
ill  and  aged. 

Many  patients  today  are  entering  hoepltals 
wfa«i  they  could  be  better  treated  else- 
where, and  many  are  staying  In  hospitals 
longer  than  they  would  otheiwise  need  to, 
simply  becavise  the  Iraqrttal  la  the  only 
place  where  they  can  get  boom  ot  the  nurs- 
ing, restorative,  and  other  serrloes  they  need. 
TO  cope  with  this  proMem,  sotne  hospitals, 
health  departments,  uid  other  health  agen- 
cies have  developed  organized  home-care 
programs — fHttgrams  whl^  bring  to  the 
chronically  ill  or  oonvaleactog  patient,  in  his 
own  home,  the  seivioea  he  needs  and  thus 
free  hospital  beds  for  the  acutely  111. 

Under  the  Conunimity  Health  Servioes  and 
FW:illtles  Act,  the  PuWlc  Health  Service  is 
now  authorized  to  make  projects  grants  to 
hoq>ltaU  and  other  aoAprofit  agencies  that 
want  to  conduct  stadias,  ezperlmenta,  or 
demonstrations  of  thsss  and  other  new 
methods  of  providing  care  ouUlde  of  the 
hospital. 

This  provision  of  the  new  law  should  fill  an 
important  gap  in  existing  programs  for  the 
chronically  ill  and  aged  by  encoiiraglng  com- 
munities to  take  constrtictlve  action  to  help 
the  growing  number  of  people  who  are  too 
fsel>le  to  get  along  without  any  health  and 
medical  ssrvlces  tout  not  sick  enough  to 
require  hospital  care. 
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But  tb«M  gain* — important  u  they  are  — 
repreaant  a  start  only.  I  am  becoming  in- 
creasingly confident  that  we  shall  see  funda- 
mental and  meaningful  changes  In  atti- 
tudes— and  tn  legislation — In  the  near  future 
And  we  are  due  for  some  Important  changes — 
In  the  financing,  organisation,  and  avalla- 
biuty  of  medical  services.  Otherwise,  we  will 
not  realise  the  powerful  potential  of  Ameri- 
can medical  services  in  terms  of  benefits  for 
all  our  people. 

MENTAL    HEALTH 

Among  the  national  health  needs  to  which 
the  President  gave  special  attention  in  his 
health  message  on  February  27.  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  Illness  and  mental  retarda- 
tion are  high  on  everyone's  priority  list  for 
Intensified  attack.  It  is  no  secret  that  our 
thinking  about  the  mentally  ill  has  only 
recenUy  emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages,  and 
that  much  of  our  practice  still  remains  in  the 
Dark  Ages. 

This  past  year  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  niness  and  Health,  after  5  years  of 
intensive  study,  issued  a  revolutionary  re- 
port This  report  for  the  first  time  projects 
a  program  scaled  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  It  calls  for  tripling  expenditures 
for  mental  health  services  by  1970  Last  fAl! 
the  Governors  of  the  States.  In  a  special 
meeting  in  Chicago,  pledged  greatly  in- 
creased support  for  mental  health  activities 
The  President  has  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  lAbor.  and  th«  Admlnistratc«-  of 
Veterans-  Aflairs,  assisted  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  review  the  Joint  Commissions 
recommendations  and  chart  a  logical  course 
for  Increased  Federal  effort  in  this  Held. 
Specifically  thU  group  has  been  asked  to 
consider : 

What  Lb  the  desirable  allnement  of  re- 
sponsibility among  Federal.  SUte,  local  and 
private  agencies? 

Through  which  channels  should  Federal 
aid  be  directed? 

How  swiftly  can  we  expand  mental  health 
services  within  the  existing  limlUtlons  of 
trained  manpower? 

What  balance  should  be  struck  and  main- 
tained between  institutional  and  non-lnstl- 
tutlonal  programi^ 

The  answers  which  emerge  from  this  study 
will  serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
stronger  Federal  program,  designed  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  programs  where 
they  need  It  most,  can  be  built.  Meanwhile 
of  course,  we  shall  continue  our  vigorous 
support  of  research  and  training  in  mental 
health,  and  the  many  programs  of  care  and 
benefiu  for  veterans  and  others  which  add 
up  to  a  ll-bmion-per-year  Federal  invest- 
ment In  mental  health. 

The  President  8  Panel  on  Menui  Retarda- 
tion, appointed  last  year.  Is  hard  at  work 
developing  recommendations  for  future 
acUviUee  in  training  of  personnel,  conduct 
and  support  of  research,  and  extended  efforts 
In  treatment,  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  menuily  retarded,  who  number  some 
6  million  In  the  United  States— with  126,000 
added  each  year. 

Another  dlrecUve  in  the  President's  health 
message  Is  of  Immediate  interest  to  those 
of   you  who  work  in  hospitals. 

It  relates  to  a  reexamination  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  which  has  been  strikingly 
tuccessful  in  bringing  general  medical  care 
facilities  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  Rural 
America  had  tragically  few  hospltaU  when 
the  Hill-Burton  program  was  initiated  15 
years  ago.  Today  the  priority  of  urgency 
may  well  have  shifted.  Many  existing  hos- 
pitals, especially  in  our  cities,  are  so  obsolete 
that  their  usefulness  is  seriously  impaired. 
The  shifting  patterns  of  metropoUtan  living 
have  left  some  boepiUls  once  serving  a  thrlv- 
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Ing  neighborhood,  in  the  middle  of  concrete 
deserts.  We  have  urgent  needs  for  long-term 
care  facilities  for  the  elderly,  and  for  short- 
term  care  facilities  for  the  mentally  ill.  The 
medical  facilities  construction  program  of 
the  future  may  have  to  be  shaped  for  differ- 
ent objectives 

Our  resources  for  health,  though  generous, 
will  always  be  limited  Perhaps  the  most 
important  Job,  in  which  all  the  partners  can 
contribute,  is  to  achieve  a  balanced  use  of 
these  resources. 

The  history  of  health  services  In  this  coun- 
try. Impressive  and  productive  as  it  un- 
doubtedly has  been,  is  a  history  of  response 
to  urgent  and  immediate  needs  Health 
problems  have  been  attacked  piecemeal,  as 
they  emerged  from  the  changing  pattern  of 
our  society  and  cried  out  for  solution  Espe- 
cially in  these  recent  years  ul  dazzling 
change  and  growth.  It  has  been  dlfflcult  fur 
anyone   to   »ee   the   whole  in   perspective 


HEALTH     INSUKANCX     ro«    THl     AGED 

The  most  significant -and  necessary  - 
program  proposed  by  the  President  Is  Health 
Insurance  for  the  Elderly  under  the  Social 
Security  System  Here  are  the  facts  which 
underline  the  need  for  this  program 

1  Persons  over  86  have  medical  costs  twice 
as  high  as  those  of  younger  people,  but  their 
annual  Incomes,  on  the  average,  are  only 
half  as  large. 

2  In  the  course  of  a  year  one  member 
of  every  rtfth  aged  couple  goes  to  the  hos- 
plUl  In  many  Instances  both  members  are 
hospitalized  In  the  course  of  l  year 

3  Only  about  one-half  of  our  older  people 
have  any  kind  of  hospital  insurance,  and  It 
Is  limited  and  expenalve 

4  Aged  persons  spend  two  to  three  times 
as  many  days  In  a  hospital  as  younger  per- 
sona, and  they  see  physicians  half  again  as 
many  times 

These  facts  are  not  news-  least  of  all  to 
people  like  you  who  are  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  caring  for  the  aged  and  providing  medical 
care  for  them 

I  believe  that  every  aged  person  should 
be  able  to  receive  the  medical  care  he  needs, 
regardless  of  hU  financial  status  and  without 
being  required  to  Uke  a  pauper's  oath. 

The  social   insurance  method   proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  would  provide  the  means 
of  spreading  over  the  working  years  the  cost 
of  health  services  in  old  age     Under  it,  serv- 
ices to  the  aged  would  be  provided  In  a  way 
that  preserves  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
Aged  persons — including  those  with  average 
and  even  above-average  Incomes — constantly 
face  the  threat  that  costly  medical  care  will 
wipe  out  their  savings  and  force  them,  after 
a    lifetime    of    Independence,    to    put    heavy 
flnancial  burdens  on  their  children  or  to  re- 
sort Ui  public  or  private  charity 

As  the  President  said  In  his  health  message. 
the  program  of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  the 
aged  who  do  not  want  charity  but  whose  en- 
lire  financial  basis  for  security  and  often 
that  of  their  children— may  be  shattered  by 
lAn  extended  hospital  stay. 

The  President  proposes  to  use  the  nation- 
wide share-the-rlsk.  spread-the-cost  me<ha- 
nl«m  of  the  social  security  system  to  help 
older  people  meet  the  major  cosu  of  serious 
or  prolonged  Illness 

The  plan  would  be  self-financing  Work- 
ing men  and  women  would  contribute  a  small 
percentage  of  their  earnings,  and  their  em- 
ployers would  add  a  like  amount  These 
sums  would  go  Into  the  social  security  trust 
fund,  and  the  fund  In  turn  would  pay  for  a 
number  of  specific  services 

Under  this  plan,  a  person  over  6o  wh<j  was 
eligible  for  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment beneflu  could  receive  extended  hospital 
care  and  also  could  receive  extended  nurs- 
ing-home and  special  health  services  in  his 
own  home. 


An  111  person  could  remain  In  a  bocpttal  for 
as  long  as  »0  days  and  have  all  his  regular 
hospital  expenses  paid  by  the  fund  over 
and  above  a  cost  to  him  of  »10  a  day  for  the 
first  9  days.  The  minimum  charge  to  the 
patient  for  a  short  stay  would  be  $30 

If  his  condition  Improved  so  that  he  no 
longer  needed  Intensive  hospital  cars  but 
still  required  expert  care  during  his  Ulness 
he  could  transfer  to  a  nursing  hems  for  a 
stay  of  up  to  180  days,  and  the  fund  would 
pay  all  the  nursing-home  cosu. 

During  any  period  of  Illness,  an  eligible  per- 
son could  be  hospitalized  for  as  many  as  80 
days  and  still  receive  as  many  as  180  days  of 
skilled  nursing-home  care  If  hs  nssdsd  to 
stay  as  many  as  00  days  In  the  hospital  he 
would  still  be  eligible  for  lao  days  of  skilled 
nursing-home  care 

If  the  111  person  did  not  need  hospitaliza- 
tion but  could  be  cared  for  as  well  or  better 
In  his  own  home,  the  fund  would  pay  for 
up  to  340  home  health-care  visits  by  trained 
nurses,  physical  therapists,  occupstlonal 
therapisu,  or  part-time  homenukera  In  any 
calendar  year 

Also,  a  sick  person  whose  lUnsas  had  not 
be«n  diagnosed  could  get  help  in  psylng  for 
expensive  diagnostic  services  as  an  outpaUent 
of  a  hospital  The  fund  would  pay  aU  cosu 
above  t20  for  these  services. 

Thus,  the  financial  help  that  would  be 
provided  under  the  President's  proposal  Is 
Uilored  to  the  major  needs  of  oldsr  people 
It  u  a  flexible  program  designed  to  hsl»  peo- 
ple over  85  obtain  the  kind  of  care  and  serv- 
ices best  suited  to  their  needs 

Because  of  the  vast  number  of  contrlbu- 
ti>r8.  the  health  insurance  program  can  be 
financed  by  Increasing  the  taxable  earning 
oase  from  M  800  to  M.300  (which  will  also 
result  In  larger  regular  cash  bensflU  for 
many  people)  and  by  Incrsaslng  the  social 
security  contribution  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees by  only  one-fourth  of  1  psrcsnt  and 
the  contrlbuUon  on  the  self-smploysd  by 
three-elghthj  of  1  percent 

The  reason  the  health  Insurance  program 
cnn  be  financed  by  these  small  contrlbuUon 
increases  of  course.  U  that,  while  everyone 
covered  by  social  security  would  oontiibuts 
and  thus  be  Insured  after  ags  88.  not  every- 
one eligible  for  benefiu  would  bsooms  sick 
In  thU  respect.  It  would  be  like  firs  insur- 
ance while  many  contribute,  not  evsryone's 
bouse  burns. 

A«  a  matter  of  fact,  except  In  two  major 
respects,  the  program  would  be  much  like 
private  health  Insurance,  where  all  sub- 
scribers pay  In  but  not  everyone  nssds  to 
collect  The  big  differences,  of  course,  are 
these  The  contributors  would  be  oomprlsed 
of  virtually  the  whole  working  faros  (tf  the 
Nation.  buUdlng  up  future  protecUon.  while 
the  benefiu  would  be  available  to  a  single 
major  high-risk  group— men  and  women  85 
and  over 

This  can  only  be  done  under  a  uniform 
nationwide  social  Insurance  system.  It  can- 
not be  done  through  voluntary  health  in- 
>urance  plans. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  to  the  social 
security  approach,  and  that  U  that  millions 
•f  pe«»ple  who  have  already  reached  their 
65ih  birthday  when  the  program  goes  Into 
effect  can  be  protected  Immediately,  even 
though  they  have  not  contributed  speclfl- 
cally  to  the  health  Insurance  account 
Whenever  social  security  benefiu  have  been 
increased  in  the  past,  those  on  the  rolls  at 
the  lime  have  shared  In  the  ImprovemenU. 
Still  another  advantage  of  having  a  health 
insurance  prt)gram  through  social  security  Is 
that  State  welfare  programs  will  be  able  to 
do  a  better  Job  when  most  older  people  are 
protected  against  the  coeu  of  prolonged 
h(«pitHllzatlon  or  other  health  services 
When  the  Stales  no  longer  have  to  carry  such 
a    large     burden     In     meeting    these    needs 
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through  public  assistance,  they  will  be  able 
to  work  toward  a  more  effective  medical  as- 
sistance progra.-n  for  the  relatively  few  aged 
men  and  womin  who  would  still  need  help 
in  meeting  their  health -oare  needs. 

During  the  first  full  year  of  operations,  It 
IS  expected  thtit  the  health  insurance  fund 
would  pay  out  about  $1  billion  for  hosplUl, 
luirslng-home,  and  home-care  services. 
During  that  yeu-  about  $1.3  billion  would  be 
paid  Into  the  l.ealth  Insurance  account,  and 
another  major  program  to  Improve  the  well- 
»)eing  of  the  /jnerlcan  people  would  be  on 
Its  way. 

On  the  basU  of  the  latest  Census  Bureau 
c(.unt,  the  number  of  people  65  years  old  and 
over  in  thU  country  will  approach  18  million 
by  1»63.  Of  these,  about  14  million  would  be 
eligible  for  heilth  insurance  protection  un- 
der the  proposed  program  Another  quarter 
of  a  million  lave  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion as  former  Federal  employees.  And  more 
than  half  of  tlie  remaining  older  people  wUl 
be  entitled  to  lome  form  of  publicly  financed 
health  protection  through  veterans  pro- 
grams, old-age  assistance,  or  the  new  Federal- 
SUte  health  benefiu  program  Some,  of 
course.  wUl  t)e  receiving  full  medical  care  In 
publicly  or  prvately  supported  Institution* 
Responslblll.y  for  administering  the  pro- 
Rram  would  rest  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Edu«  lion,  and  Welfare  for  stx:lal 
security  benef  claries  and  with  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  for  railroad  retirement  an- 
nultanU.  Thi  re  would  be  an  advisory  coun- 
cil to  advise  t  le  Secretary  on  policy  matters 
lu  connection  with  program  administration 
For  a  hosp  Ul,  skilled  nursing  home,  or 
home  health  i«ency  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
to  participate  In  the  program.  It  would  be 
required  to  meet  cerUin  specified  conditions 
set  forth  In  U»e  blU.  Essentially,  these  con- 
ditions are  those  generally  accepted  as  nec- 
essary for  quality  oare. 

In  formulating  conditions  for  participa- 
tion, the  Seoietary  would  consult  with  the 
States,  with  the  advisory  council,  and  with 
such  accrediting  bodies  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  /ccredlUtlon  of  Hospitals.  In 
addition,  a  SUte  covild  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  higher  conditions  be  established  for 
providers  of  tervloe  in  that  State. 

A  partlclpa  -ing  hospital  would  need  to  be 
licensed  by  .he  SUte,  maintain  adequate 
medical  records,  and  have  24-hour  nursing 
service,  bylaw's  for  staff  physicians,  and  a 
committee  of  physicians  to  review  necessity 
for  admissions,  lengths  of  sUy.  and  services 
provided.  Similarly,  participating  nursing 
homes  would  need  to  be  licensed,  have  medi- 
cal policies  eftablished  by  physicians,  maln- 
Uln  adequatt;  medical  records,  provide  34- 
hour  nursing  service,  and  have  a  nursing 
facility  utlllz.»tlou  plan. 

With  the  passage  of  this  urgently  needed 
legislation,  we  will  have  made  a  major  for- 
ward step  In  bringing  to  the  older  men  and 
women  In  our  society  the  blessings  of  mod- 
ern medical  care.  And  I  predict  this  leglsU- 
tion  will  be  onacted — this  year. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said :  "No  army  can  with- 
stand the  strength  of  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come."  And  the  time  has  come  for  this 
Idea  to  be  translated  into  reality;  That  work- 
ing men  and  women  should  have  the  right 
during  their  productive  years  to  earn  pre- 
paid health  Insurance  for  their  old  age. 

ASSISTANCE  FOt  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS   AND 
MEDOCAL  STUDENTS 

All  Of  the  programs  of  protection  and  all 
of  the  physical  facilities  envisioned  cannot 
become  operative  if  we  do  not  have  the 
trained  personnel  to  run  them.  We  do  not 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  person- 
nel today.  Within  the  next  10  years,  we 
must  have  a  substantial  Increase  in  enroll- 
ment  in   our  existing  medical   and  dental 
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schools  and  we  must  have  at  least  20  new 
medical  schools  and  20  new  dental  schools 

Modem  medical  and  dental  schools,  and 
teaching  hospiUls  to  an  even  greater  degree, 
are  expensive  to  establish,  to  expand,  and 
to  operate.  Medical  school  and  dental  school 
tuition  is  high — only  one  out  of  eight  medi- 
cal school  studente  receives  a  scholarship 
from  any  sourc*  and  these  average  only  $600 
a  year,  compared  to  an  average  cost  of  over 
$3,500.  In  dentistry,  even  less  scholarship 
aid  is  available.  We  need  to  encourage  more 
Ulented  students — including  needy  ones — 
to  enter  the  health  professions  and  we  need 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  training. 

To  this  end,  the  administration  has  rec- 
ommended : 

First,  an  immediate  program  of  grants  to 
help  In  the  planning  of  new  medical  and 
dental  schools  and  to  find  ways  of  Improving 
the  whole  educational  process; 

Second,  a  10-year  program  of  matching 
granU  to  help  in  the  construction,  expan- 
sion, and  restoration  of  medical  and  dental 
schools  to  Increase  their  capacity:  $25  mil- 
lion would  be  made  available  in  the  first 
year,   and   $76   million  annually   thereafter: 

Third,  a  program  of  Federal  scholarships 
for  talented  medical  and  dental  studente. 
and  tied  in  with  this,  cost-of-educntlon 
granU  to   the  participating  institutions. 

President  Kennedy's  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress would  help  our  Nation  overcome  these 
shortages  and  meet  the  urgent  health  re- 
qulremenU  of  our  times. 

"The  measures  I  have  recommended." 
President  Kennedy  said  In  his  message  to 
the  Congress,  "recognize  and  strengthen  the 
Indispensable  elemenU  In  a  sound  health 
program — people,  knowledge,  services,  facil- 
ities, and  the  means  to  pay  for  them.  Taken 
together,  they  constitute  a  necessary  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build." 

And  the  people  of  this  country  will,  I  am 
convinced,  build  this  necessary  foundation 
so  that  the  beneflU  of  medical  knowledge 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone  who 
is  ill  or  Injured.  Upon  this  necessary  foun- 
dation we  can  build  a  newer  and  stronger 
America. 


SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY— ITS  IM- 
PLICATIONS FOR  THE  WEST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  ad- 
di-ess  by  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Intelligence  and  Research  for 
the  State  Department,  debvered  at  the 
Conference  on  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  at 
Qustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter, 
Minn.,   be   printed   in   the  body  of   the 

RgCORD. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Mr.  Hughes  for  this  excellent  analysis 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  foreign  policy  and 
its  implications  for  the  Western  World. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  world  af- 
fairs and  in  the  challenge  we  face  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  recommend  the 
careful  study  of  this  splendid  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Soviet    Foreign    Policy — Its    Implications 

FOB  THE  WFST 

(Address  by  Thomas  L.  Hughes.  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Intelligence  and  Research,  De- 
partment of  State) 

President  Carlson,  Countess  Bernadotte, 
colleagues,  friends,  and  participants  In  this 
13th  annual  Bernadotte  Institute  on  World 
Affairs,  It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  find  a  more 
pleasant  place  to  spend  the  first  weekend 
IB  May  than  here  In  Minnesota — dlfflcult  to 


find  more  fitting  auspices  for  such  a  con- 
ference than  here  at  Gustarus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege during  your  centennial  year — and  dlf- 
flcult to  find  a  more  prorocatlve  topic  than 
the  one  you  have  assigned  to  me,  "Soviet 
Foreign  Policy — Its  Implications  for  the 
West." 

Flying  over  southern  Minnesota  late  yes- 
terday afternoon,  I  was  flUed  with  memories 
of  boyh(x>d,  family,  and  friends;  of  youth, 
school,  and  college.  The  first  23  years  of 
my  life  were  lived  in  this  corner  of  America, 
and  I  was  happier  here  than  I  have  words  to 
say.  I  am  therefore  doubly  grateful  to  you 
for  inviting  me,  because  you  have  brought 
me  home  once  more. 

It  occurred  to  me.  too,  that  in  1862  when 
this  college  was  founded,  my  own  great- 
grandparenU  had  made  their  way  to  the  pio- 
neer farmlands  of  this  rich  Minnesota  River 
Valley.  But  already,  across  the  Atlantic, 
city-oriented  Karl  Marx  had  written  off 
farmers  everywhere  for  purposes  of  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution.  They  were  "lost," 
he  said,  "in  the  Idiocy  of  rural  life.  "  The 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  the  whole 
world  would  have  been  better  off,  and  later 
generations  of  0<mununlst8  less  mislead,  II 
he  had  joined  the  German  migration  to  New 
mm  (Minn.)  rather  than  sought  refuge  In  a 
musty  British  mtiseum.  That  way,  too,  in- 
stead of  spending  so  many  years  writing 
about  capital,  Marx  might  even,  as  Mrs. 
Marx  reputedly  wished,  have  brought  some 
capital   home. 

Whatever  It  is.  the  "idiocy  of  rural  life" 
has  played  rustic  havoc  with  Communist 
agricultural  policies  ever  since.  Ill  wager 
that  Lenin  or  Stalin  In  their  day,  and  Khru- 
shchev or  Mao  In  ours,  would  privately  gladly 
barter  a  good  deal  of  dogma  in  exchange 
for  some  of  the  soil,  skill,  and  spirit  that  has 
produced  the  agricultural  abundance  of 
southern  Minnesote.  But  Communist  rulers 
In  practice  are  still  trying  to  have  the  best 
of  both  worlds.  They  are  trying  to  match 
our  agricultural  abundance,  based  on  the 
released  energies  of  a  free  farm  community, 
with  the  methods  of  organizational  co- 
ercion. Their  failures  are  monumental. 
Right  now,  for  Instance,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlste  undoubtedly  consider  their  own 
chronic  Inability  to  solve  their  food  problems 
as  ftu-  more  of  a  threat  to  the  staying  power 
of  their  regime  than  any  prospective  return 
to  the  mainland  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  from 
across  the  Formosa  Strait. 

Now  all  of  this  Is  closely  related  to  the 
topic  o:"  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  the 
erosion  of  communism  as  an  ideology — not 
to  be  confused  with  the  continuing  threat 
of  Soviet  and  Chinese  power — Is  Just  one  of 
several  factors  In  the  recent  past  which  Is 
causing  a  significant,  if  gradual,  shift  In  the 
Ingredlente  of  ideology  and  practicality 
which  make  up  Soviet  policy.  I  suggest  that 
we  first  t\irn  our  attention  (1)  to  that 
erosion  in  ideology;  then  (3)  to  the  broader 
context  of  the  great  20th  century  divisions 
which  tend  now  to  separate  the  world- 
divisions  which  condition  both  United  States 
and  Soviet  foreign  policy;  then  (3)  to  some 
of  the  unchanging  elemente  in  the  Soviet 
challenge;  then  (4)  to  some  of  the  changing 
aspects  of  that  challenge;  and.  finally.  (51 
to  some  of  the  implications  for  the  United 
States  and  the  West. 

I.  THE  decline  or  COMMUNISM  AS  AN  IDEOLOGY 

For  years  it  has  gone  without  saying  thai; 
Soviet  foreign  policy  has  been  inspired, 
guided,  and  dominated  by  Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine.  But  It  is  not  a  bad  idea,  every 
now  and  then,  to  look  at  sayings  like  this 
to  see  if  they  are  still  going. 

One  problem,  of  course.  Is  to  determine 
what  the  "MarxUt-Lenlnlsf  doctrine  is. 
Books  have  been  written  on  "What  Marx 
Reallv  Meant."  and  other  books  on  "What 
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Ifars  BmUIj  U«ant  Actually."  Today  L«n- 
Inimi.  Stellniam.  Maolam.  "pttaceXul  coexist- 
eaom,"  "unrwnlttlDg  ■tru^tgl*."  "■oclallam  in 
one  eountz7,"  "world  revolution,"  "completa 
and  total  disarmament."  "the  death  knell  of 
capitalism."  and  all  the  other  way  stations  ot 
ambulatory  Marxism  are  under  new  stresses 
and  strains — and  more  from  their  exponents 
than  their  exponents.  The  traditional  Marx- 
ist Ideology,  as  distinguished  from  Soviet  and 
Chinese  power  and  example,  has  almost 
ceased  to  excite  Interest  outside  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc.  More  and  more  its  chief  role  has 
been  to  provide  the  polemicists  Inside  the  In- 
creasingly unblocllke  bloc  with  the  ideo- 
logical hammers  and  tongs  with  which  to 
flay  one  another.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
themselves  must  be  beginning  to  feel  that 
they  have  had  a  dialectical  runaround. 

If  you  listen  to  what  the  Soviet  leaders 
continue  to  say  about  the  so-called  capitalist 
world,  you  are  struck  by  their  status  quo 
Ideology.  For  Instance,  the  recently  adopted 
new  Soviet  Party  program — which  Khru- 
shchev proudly  called  "the  Communist  Mani- 
festo of  the  present  ef>och" — sounds  as 
archaic  as  the  original.  It  repeats  all  the 
analysis  of  bygone  days — again  proclaiming 
that  capitalism  Ls  "imperialism  In  the  period 
of  its  decline  and  destruction."  and  that  the 
state  la  acting  "in  the  Interest  of  the  flnan- 
claa  oligarchy." 

Now  the   writers  of   this   manifesto   natu- 
rally   view    evenU    in    the    non-Communist 
world  through  their  own  glasses  darkly.    But 
at  some  point  when  they  try  to  sort  out  their 
own    thoughts    about    such    recent    develop- 
ments as  the  European  Common  Market,  or 
President  Kennedy's  handling  of  the  threat- 
ened steel  price  Increase,  their  confidence  In 
their   own    dogma    must    be    shaken    to    the 
point  of  embarrassment.     The  truth  is  that 
the  world  is  refusing  to  act  the  way  Commu- 
nist ideology  says  it  should. 
It   is   Important,   of  course,    to  remember 
.    that  on  those  occasions  when   the  Gommu- 
nUts  consciously  depart  from  their  docuine, 
we   are  not  necessarily   the  first  to   be   told. 
Llpservlce   to  outworn   creeds   can   continue 
for  centuries  after    the   fervor  of   belief   has 
passed  away. 

In  any  event,  the  Soviet  Union  has  In  fact 
been  confronting  certain  realities  lately,  and 
some  of  these  realities  must  have  had  a 
bruising,  if  unacknowledged,  effect  on  both 
the  Ideology  and  foreign  policy.  Earlier  this 
week  when  C<wmonaut  Tltov  looked  down  on 
New  York  City  from  the  top  of  the  Empire 
Btate  Building,  he  did  not  see  the  Vicu-rlan 
Manchester  of  Dickens  and  Marx,  but  ilie 
pulsating  symbols  of  20th  century  American 
affluence.  Tltov  himself  reportedly  summed 
up  his  reacUons  in  two  words,  "Not  bad  " 

It  Is  now  more  than  a  generaUon  since 
Unooln  Steffens  made  his  famous  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  came  back  announcing.  l 
have  seen  the  future,  and  It  works  •  Well, 
the  future  may  look  different,  perhaps  even 
to  Tltov.  from  the  top  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  Undoubtedly  It  looks  different  to 
Tltov,  and  Oaxarln.  and  Glenn,  from  outer 
space.  We  are  all  read)ustln>f.  in  one  way 
or  another,  as  the  space  age  moves  on 
Marxiat-LenlnUt  texu  will  be  of  even  less 
j.«e  on  the  moon,  no  matter  who  sjets  there 
arst. 
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and    those     capitals 


II      THRKX     CRE.AT     WORLD    DrVTSIONS 

Meanwhile  back  here  on  earth,  there  are 
at  least  three  dangerous  and  critical  dlvl- 
-•^l.na  confronung  the  world  community  as 
we  consider  the  prospects  for  the  rest  of  this 
century  Soviet,  as  well  as  United  States, 
.'crej^n  policy  must  increasingly  come  to 
>!r!ps  not  only  with  one  or  another  of  these 
illvisjons.  but  with  ail  three. 

First,  there  Is  the  familiar  East-West  divi- 
sion between  the  Communist  and  non-Com- 
rauulst  worlds,  the  division  between  Wash- 


ington    and     Moscow, 
associated  with  each. 

Second,  there  is  the  overall  North -South 
racial  division  between  the  colored  and  the 
less-colored  people,  a  division  which  neither 
white  Americans  nor  white  Russians  are  ad- 
mirably equipped  to  heal. 

Third,  there  Is  the  overall  North-South 
economic  division  between  the  newly  devel- 
oping nations  and  the  already  industrialized 
nations. 

I.  myself,  first  felt  the  personal  Impact  of 
these  three  great  divisions  when  I  went  to 
the  Middle  East  In  1950.  that  ancient  area 
of  trouble  and  tension  where  Count  Berna- 
dotte  had  sacrificed  his  life  Just  2  years  be- 
fore Amid  the  scar  tis.sue  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  war,  all  the  other  elemenu  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  20lh  century 
were  there  for  all  who  had  eyes  to  see. 

Tliousands  of  miles  away,  the  Korean  war 
had  propelled  cold  war  politics  and  Sovlet- 
Amencan  rivalry  Into  the  Middle  East  with 
a  vengeance.  On  b<jth  sides  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  barbed  wire,  there  was  a  pulling  and 
hauling  linked  to  the  East-West  contest 

There  In  ihe  Middle  East  I  also  flrst  experi- 
enced the  smouldering  racial  danger  of  the 
colored  two-Uurds  of  nianlunU.  anger  which 
I  have  Since  seen  In  many  other  parU  of  the 
w>  rid— In  the  widely  held  belief  uf  Asians 
Uiat  we  dropped  the  RU>mic  bomb  on  Japan 
and  not  on  Ciermany  because  the  Japtiuese 
were  coluretl  In  Uie  bitter  African  reaction 
to  such  widely  rt-p^.rted  incidents  as  the  re- 
fusal of  a  M^ylxnd  rest.iurant  to  Rive  an 
African  Ambassiidor's  son  a  glass  ol  water 
because  of  hu  skin. 

Tlu-re  too,  la  the  Middle  Ea*t  I  first  fully 
fell  the  impulses  generated  by  Uie  piis- 
sionate  drive  for  economic  devekipmeut,  an 
impulse  -shared  all  over  the  poverty  stricken 
twu-thlrd-s  uf  the  world  which  so  often  hap- 
pens to  overlap  the  nonwhite  iwu-thlrds  as 
well. 

It  IS  these  two  other  great  world  dlvUlotis. 
tJie  racial  one  and  tiie  econonUc  oi;e— the 
Nurth-South  dlvUlons — which  are  Increas- 
ingly .•ettlng  a  context  In  which  the  East- 
West  c..r.test  mu.;t  i.perar<»  After  nil,  there 
aie  2  billlun  people  in  this  World  who  are 
neither  Russun  nur  American,  and  a  i.irge 
percentage  of  them  profoundly  distrust  br>th 
Ka.<uiian  and  American  policy.  What  do  they 
thinlc,  the.se  pe-.ple  on  the  awakei^lug  cun- 
tlnents?      It  mli?ht  matter 

Many  of  them,  of  course,  are  too  sick  to 
Uiinlc.  MaiarU.  cholera,  and  intestinal  para- 
sites keep  Uiem  from  thinking, 

Miiny  are  too  hungry  to  think,  except 
about  food. 

XLiny  die  when  they  are  babies,  so  tht-y 
never  have  ti.  think  at  ,i!I. 

The  overwhelming  briik  of  them  are  black. 
brown,  and   yellow,   and  the  niot'o  ..f  many 
if  them,  based  on  centuries  of  experience,  la 
Never  Trust  a  White  Man   ■ 
It  is  UtUe  wonder  that  their  emerging  new 
leaders,    even    the    most   moderate,   are    pre- 
occupied with  tlielr  own  struggles  t.tr  greater 
human    dignity,    greater    e*v)nomlc    growth. 
and    neater   political    freedom       We   should 
not  be  surprised  if   they  do  not  fully  share 
our   view   that  the  cold  war  Is  essentially  s 
conflict    to    save    the    remaining    free    world 
from  Commuiilst  encroiichment      Indeed.  It 
13    no    surprl.se    that    they    are   basically   dis- 
interested   la    the    gre.it    Ea«t-West    division 
in  the  Soviet-American  cold  war.     They  look 
at  both  Moscow  and  Washington  with  a  cer- 
tain suspicion.     Julius  Nyerere  of  Taiigi^nyl- 
ka    put    It    thu    way:       Our   dealre    is    to   be 
friendly   to  every  country  In   the  world,  but 
we  nuve  no  desire  to  have  a  friendly  country 
choosing  our  enemies  for  us  " 

These  three  great  world  divUlon.?.  one 
East-West  and  two  North-South,  combine  to 
constitute  the  overall  challenge  to  V3  tot- 
etgn  policy  for  the  rest  of  Uils  century.    They 


confront  Moscow,  too.  It  Is  against  their 
background  that  we  must  assess  the  chang- 
ing and  unchanging  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
challenge  ItsciX. 

Ill    THX   UNCHAMCING  SOVIET  CKAIXXMSB 

Whenever  we  try  to  come  to  grips,  as  we 
must,  with  the  changing  Soviet  challenge. 
it  Is  more  Important  than  ever  to  remind 
ourselves  at  the  outset  of  the  unchanging 
things  ab<Hit  It  too.  In  a  sense  It  Is  alwsvs 
true  that  the  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  remain  the  same. 

Decaying  as  It  Is.  Communist  doctrine, 
whether  propounded  in  Moscow  or  Pvlping. 
remains  an  activist  doctrine.  Anyone  who 
has  rend  Mr  KhrushcheVs  frank  speech  of 
J.inu«ry  6.  19«|.  or  the  subsequent  sUte- 
ments  mitde  at  the  Md  Communist  Party 
Congress  In  Moscow,  will  glean  an  overriding 
impression  of  fixed  and  unaltered  Intention 
tn  pursue  the  goal  of  Communist  aggrandize- 
ment and  revolution— to  pursue  this  goal 
wherever  opportunity  offers  Itself,  and  wher- 
ever an  opportunity  can  be  created.  T»ie 
tjwtlcs  and  techniques  of  foreign  policy  have 
been  altered  by  experience  and  changing 
Stjv.et  capabilities,  but  basically  the  effort 
continues  to  use  all  the  Instruments  of  power 
and  persuasion  in  pursuit  of  Communist 
tf»^>al8 

A  The  mUttary  threat 
Tt  Is  true  that  recently  there  has  been 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  given 
up  the  notion  that  the  only  way  In  which 
communism  will  come  to  the  world  will  be 
by  an  Inevitable  and  cataclysmic  war.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Chinese  Communists 
view  the  risks  of  w;u-  with  greater  equanlm- 
itv  and  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  dif- 
ferences t>etween  Moscow  and  Pelplng  which 
underlies  the  current  tension  between  them 
But  even  If  we  grant  that  the  Soviet  rulers 
may  have  come  to  cxmslder  the  deliberate 
em(>lo\nieni  <;f  all-out  war  as  too  rUky  a 
ctjurse.  their  own  conduct  in  practice  does 
not  Kive  UB  any  reliable  assurance  that  this 
la  tn  fitct  so. 

P<>r  example,  the  Kremlin  time  and  again 
has  had  recourse  to  the  most  bluUnt  form 
•f  r<K-ket-rattllng  b.  th  against  wvak  neigh- 
bors and  against  the  United  States,  Sup- 
port of  the  Castro  regime  U  a  c.ise  In  p<Jlnt. 
as  is  the  deliberate  challenge  to  vital  West- 
ern mieresU  and  rlghu  In  Berlin. 

Perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  Soviet 
leaders  remain  convinced  that  they  must 
contlnvie  U)  shroud  their  military  actlvlUes 
in  complete  secrecy,  even  though  the  pros- 
pecu  on  all  sides  point  to  a  shrinking  and 
more  open  world.  It  Is  possible  that  their 
main  moUvatlon  In  doing  this  Is  their  un- 
jiistiOed  fear  of  an  attack.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States  and  frse 
world  society,  6<jvlet  secrecy  means  that 
wh,i*e\er  we  may  believe  about  Soviet  In- 
tentions, we  can  never  be  sure  that  tlxe  cur- 
tain of  secrecy  Is  not  designed  to  mask  the 
preparation  of  an  alUick  upon  us  or  some 
iither  free  country, 

Moreo\-«r.  we  see  no  evidence  that  the 
Kremlin  la  holding  lu  own  military  programs 
in  abeyanre:  the  series  of  Soviet  mulU- 
megaton  nuclear  t«su  last  fall  Is  grmphlc 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Nor  can  we  see 
any  signs  that  the  Stivlet  Union  Is  refralnlnff 
from  using  military  means  or  threatsnlng 
such  use  to  pursue  Its  objecUves  In  many  of 
the  crisU  areas  around  the  world.  Berlin 
a^Mln  Is  merely  tlic  must  dramatic  case  In 
point 

We  are  thus  faced  with  a  situation  where 
'  ur  genuine  concern  over  the  continuing 
arnis  race  must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  a 
cjiitinulng  Soviet  challenge  to  our  society  by 
a  sjstem  with  undiminished  aspirations  to 
World  supremacy,  with  masalvfe  military 
poaer  ti)  buck  up  these  aspirations,  and  with 
a  •.  ei:  of  secrecy  masking  lu  intentions 
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B.  War  by  proxy 

One  of  the  unchanging  aspects  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  the  use  of  military  power  for 
political  results,  is  underscored  by  the  con- 
tinuing indirect  use  of  force — the  use  of 
Soviet  military  aid  to  foster  International  or 
civil  wars  while  minimizing  the  risks  of  direct 
Soviet  involvement.  The  Conununist  military 
threat  ranges  from  Soviet  ICBM's  armed  with 
multlmegaton  warheads  down  to  the  Viet 
Cong  snipers  in  the  villages  of  Vietruim. 

In  addition,  under  cover  of  the  umbrella 
of  Soviet  power,  Soviet  strategists  can  use 
relatively  modest  amounts  of  military  aid  to 
pose  serious  political  problems  In  the  non- 
Communist  world,  particularly  In  former 
colonial  areas  where  strong  anti-Western 
sentiment  is  already  present.  Examples  are 
the  Soviet  bloc  aid  to  the  UAR  in  the  1966 
Middle  East  crisis,  and  Soviet  offers  to  aid 
Indonesia  in  its  military  preparations  to 
wrest  West  New  Ouinea  from  the  Dutch. 

C  Soviet  economia  grouth.  trade,  and  aid 

Another  central  aspect  of  the  unchanging 
Soviet  foreign  policy  challenge  Is  the 
economic  one.  based  on  the  U.S.8R,'s  past 
grfiwth  rate  of  ft-7  percent  per  year,  and  Its 
anticipated  continued  high  rate  of  economic 
growth.  This  economic  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  presents  a  challenge  to  the  United 
States  and  all  the  West  on  a  wide  variety  of 
fronts 

First,  It  means  Increased  military  poten- 
tial, for  the  greatest  share  of  Soviet  economic 
resources  is  devoted  to  heavy  Industry  and 
military  support  Industries  The  VSS.R  . 
m-ith  a  total  production  less  than  half  that 
of  the  United  States,  already  has  military 
expenditure  approximately  equal  to  our 
own  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  devote  a 
large  allocation  of  their  resources  to  research 
and  development,  enabling  them  to  deepen 
their  technology  at  the  same  time  that  they 
expand  their  production 

Second  is  the  considerable  deinoiihtratlon 
eflect  The  economic  successes  of  the 
l\S  S  R  are  expected  to  persuade  people  out- 
.side  the  Iron  Curtain  that  Communist  eco- 
nomic organization  offers  the  most  relevant 
solutions  to  their  own  problems  of  poverty 
and  aspirations  for  rapid  development 

Third,  the  combination  of  economic 
Kroath  and  political  control  enables  the 
s<iviet8  U)  pcu-tlclpate  more  actively  In  inter- 
national markeU  Whenever  desired,  they 
cm  pursue  trade  at  political  prices  VS.SR. 
sales  of  petroleum  in  recent  years  are  per- 
haps the  most  striking  example  of  .->  vigorous 
8<ivlet  trade  drive  which  serves  lx)th  eco- 
nomic and  political  purposes  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  now  the  major  supplier  In  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  several  developing  countries  like 
Kgypt  Such  Soviet  sales  of  oil  have  already 
cut  Into  Western  markeU.  reducing  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  transactions  of  West- 
ern firms  They  promise  to  do  so  further  if 
the  Soviets  achieve  their  aim  of  increasing 
their  sales  as  their  production  rises 

Soviet  Interest  In  trade  with  Industrialized 
Western  coimtrles  also  serves  simultaneous 
economic  and  political  alms.  One  is  the  ac- 
quisition of  technologically  advanced  capital 
md  equipment  needed  to  fill  technological 
gape  In  Soviet  and  bloc  Industry,  petro- 
chemical and  electronics  equipment  being 
ot  high  priority.  A  second  aim  Is  to  en- 
courage divisions  In  the  Western  alli.ince 
A  blatant  recent  example  whs  Khrushchev's 
le»ter  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  holding  out 
Khiterlng  prospecta  for  expanded  trade  with 
the  bloc.  If  West  Germany  would  only  rec- 
i>giur«  the  economic  cost  of  Its  ties  with  the 
West 

A  fourth  and  growing  factor  is  the  role 
of  economic  aid  In  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
Ect)nomlc  approaches  to  less  developed 
countries  are  Intanded  to  complement  po- 
litical and  propaganda  tactics,   to  suppl-int 
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Western  Influence,  and  to  condition  atti- 
tudes In  these  countries  more  favorable 
toward  the  political  and  Ideological  aspira- 
tions of  the  Commtintst  world. 

Offers  of  economic  credits  and  technical 
assistance  provide  the  chief  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  purpose.  Since  1954,  about 
$4.5  billion  In  credits  and  grante  have  been 
extended  to  26  developing  countries.  The 
Aswan  Dam  In  Egypt  and  the  Bhilai 
steel  mill  In  India  are  the  best  known  bloc 
projecte.  In  addition,  roads  In  Indonesia 
and  Afghanistan,  port  facilities  in  Ghana 
and  Yemen,  and  railroad  installations  in 
Iraq  and  Guinea  are  important  Soviet 
projects. 

The  economic  assete  of  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy in  growth,  trade,  and  aid  add  up  to  a 
formidable  challenge  in  themselves.  They 
also  help  promote  another  major  and  un- 
changing Soviet  ambition — the  dlplomn'^ic 
isolation   and   splitting  of  the  West 

D.  The  diplomacy  of  isolating  the  West 
The  Soviet  tactic  at  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere,  of  fostering  neutralist  friend- 
liness toward  the  bloc  and  of  distrust  toward 
the  West,  finds  Ita  favorite  opportunity  in 
issues  of  colonialism  where  the  Soviets 
claim  to  desire  freedom  for  the  oppressed. 
This  Is  not  always  so  easy  a  game  for  the 
Soview  to  play,  for  the  world  is  not  as  simple 
as  Soviet  propagandlsta  picture  it.  Examples 
of  Soviet  predicanienta  In  a  colonial  context 
are  Ita  early  moves  In  the  Congo,  and  the 
difficulty  In  Kuwait  where  the  Sovleta  had 
to  maneuver  between  conflicting  Arab 
Interesta, 

But  Moscow  persists,  too,  in  exploiting  op- 
portunities to  exert  divisive  pressure  on 
Western  alliances,  combining  both  threats 
and  blandlshmenta.  Fulminations  against 
countries  where  bases  are  located  Is  a 
standard  propaganda  theme,  put  most 
strongly  by  Khrushchev  himself  in  his 
threau  to  wipe  out  the  orange  groves  of 
Italy  and  the  Acropolis  in  Athens.  Soviet 
overtures  to  West  Germany,  though  heavy- 
handed  vls-a-vis  the  West  Germans,  are  also 
calculated  to  sow  suspicions  among  the  other 
allies  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

E    Foreign  Communist  Parties  and  Commu- 
nist fronts 

Among  the  Instruments  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  the  national  Communist  parties  and 
the  national  and  international  Communist 
front  organizations  remain  among  the  chief 
choice  organizational  assets  for  political  and 
propaganda  purposes. 

Outalde  the  Soviet  bloc,  important  Com- 
munist parties,  such  as  the  Italian.  Indian, 
and  Indonesian,  under  great  pressure  to 
compete  effectively  with  other  national 
parties,  have  developed  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendence from  Moscow  which  may  increase 
their  political  capabilities  within  their  re- 
spective countries.  For  most  of  the  Com- 
munist parties,  however,  their  smallness  in 
numbers  and  unpopularity  on  the  scene  re- 
duce them  to  the  role  of  holding  operations. 
They  exist  merely  as  propaganda  arms  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  hoping  for  the  millennium. 

The  so-called  front  organizations  were 
created  In  the  1920's  to  harness  both  Com- 
munist sympathizers  and  non-Communists 
to  support  International  Communist  objec- 
tives. Directed  toward  such  specific  targets 
as  youth,  women,  labor,  and  i>eace  groups, 
the  front  organization  combines  the  specific 
demands  of  the  target  group  with  general 
Soviet  propaganda  themes. 

These  transmission  belts  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  non-Conununlst  pub- 
lic seek  to  persuade  people  of  the  beneficence 
of  the  U.S.SJI.,  to  associate  them  with  Com- 
munist causes  generally,  and,  where  possible, 
to  convert  them  to  communism.  Although 
Communist  front  organizations  like  the 
World  Federation  of  Tntde  Unions   the  World 


Peace  Council,  and  the  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth,  are  of  considerable  use- 
fulness as  propaganda  Instrumenta  for  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  thdr  Importance  in  the  last 
10  years  has  been  restricted  to  the  field  of 
propaganda  and  nQt  much  more.  The  Inter- 
national front  organizations  do  not  number 
within  their  ranks,  for  example,  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  Intellectuals  who 
fellow-traveled  in  the  Interwar  period. 
Moreover,  Soviet  postwar  expansionism,  cou- 
pled with  counter-Communist  activities, 
have  changed  the  character  of  the  front  or- 
ganizations to  a  point  where  membership 
is  largely  made  up  of  Communists  and 
crypto-CommunistB.  The  potentialities  of 
the  front  organizations,  therefore,  seem  to 
lie  mostly  In  the  politically  unsophisticated 
areas  of  the  world  and  more  broadly  In  areas 
where  political  hopes  for  peace  and  disarma- 
mev.t  are  frustrated. 

F.  Cultural  exchanges 

Last  among  the  Instrtiments  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  should  be  mentioned  the  use 
made  of  Soviet  cultural  exchanges,  granta 
of  educational  opportunities,  and  Uie  Inter- 
est In  sending  and  receiving  tourista.  These 
factors  pose  both  a  challenge  and  an  op- 
pKjrtunlty, 

Prom  a  propaganda  aspect,  these  exchanges 
can  promote  views  favorable  to  Soviet  pol- 
icies, provide  statemente  of  vlsltorg  for  ex- 
ploitation, and  gain  influence  through  stu- 
dents trained  In  the  U.S.SJI.  One  recent 
statement  estimated-  that  4,000  students 
from  underdeveloped  countries  now  study  in 
the  US5.R, 

But  these  exchanges  also  can  be  counter- 
productive. Critical  viewers  can  gain  what 
from  the  Soviet  viewpoint  are  undesirable 
inslghte  Into  the  Soviet  system.  The  open- 
ing of  Soviet  society  is  promoted,  and  an 
unusual  opportunity  Is  presented  for  new 
influences  on  Soviet  citizens.  The  effecta 
can  range  from  reasstirance  about  the  peace- 
ful Intentions  of  the  West  to  a  stimulated 
desire  for  freedom  Inside  Russia. 

So  much  for  the  unchanging  elements  of 
Soviet  fcM-elgn  policy — elementa  that  seem 
tx3  remain  with  persistence  and  Impact,  year 
after  year,  pursuing  expansionist  goals  with 
all  of  the  instruments  of  power  and  persua- 
sion available. 

IV,    THE    CHANGING    SOVIXT    CHALLENGK 

It  i^s  not  necessary  to  go  back  and  look  at 
Stalin's  Russia  of  1952  and  Ite  view  of  the 
world  in  order  to  perceive  how  different  the 
Soviet  challenge  Is  under  Khrushchev  In 
1962 — or  to  speculate  what  the  challenge  will 
be  like  In  1972.  In  fact.  It  is  much  more 
revealing  of  the  changes  In  Soviet  attitudes 
toward  foreign  affairs  to  compare  the  Soviet 
position  and  approach  of  only  5  years  ago 
with  that  of  today.  The  changes  in  even 
this  short  period  of  time  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  complexity  of  the  challenge  we 
face  They  also  suggest  the  value  of 
thoughtful  analysis,  diplomatic  skill,  and 
an  orchestration  of  political,  economic,  and 
psychological  moves  to  help  shape  the 
world— including  In  directions  favorable  to 
our  own  interesta  and  those  of  freedom 
generally. 

With  the  launching  of  the  flrst  Soviet 
sputnik  in  1957.  Moscow  must  have  seen  its 
prospecta  Improving  rapidly.  Soviet  prestige 
was  at  ite  zenith.  The  scientific  and  techni- 
cal accomplishment  of  launching  the  first 
satellite  seemed  to  justify  the  Soviet  system 
In  the  eyes  of  many  who  had  earlier  thought 
of  the  U.S.SJI.  as  a  nation  of  illiterate  pea- 
sants. Moreover,  the  sputnik,  together  with 
earlier  Soviet  possession  of  nuclear  weapons, 
established  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  first-rate 
military  power.  Soviet  sui>erlorlty  In  the 
rocket  field.  It  seemed,  would  soon  make  the 
Soviet   Union   the   strongest   military   power 
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on  MUtb.  Xcooomlcalljr,  the  Soviet  Unlun 
h*d  reoov«r*d  from  wartiin*  devaatAtlon  and 
could  nov  act  Its  si^ta  upon  catching  up 
to  tha  atandard  oX  living  In  th«  moat  ad- 
vanced capitalist  countrle*.  Within  the 
b'.oc,  the  Hungarian  and  PoUah  revolutlona 
testlfled  to  popular  unrest,  but  the  crisis  of 
1950  appeared  to  have  been  weathered  suc- 
cessfully and  Soviet  domination  wtthln  the 
bloc  was  apparently  unchalleng»><l.  Pros- 
pects for  the  expansion  of  Soviet  Influence  In 
the  world  were  never  better. 

In  retrospect.  Khrvishchev  would  prob- 
ably agree  that  It  didn't  work  out  that  way 
His  high  hopes  oX  1857  have  not  been  Justi- 
fied. Something  went  wrong  with  south- 
east Asia,  with  the  Congo,  with  the  USSR 
taking  the  public  as  well  as  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  breaking  the  nuclear  test 
moratorium,  with  the  flood  of  East  German 
refugees  which  only  a  Berlin  wall  could  stop 
Why  Is  that  so''  Four  developments  have 
taken  place  that  have  cut  Moscow  down  to 
•lae.  The  West,  and  thU  country  In  par- 
ticular, haa  shown  that  It  does  not  wish  to 
be  burlad;  It  haa  Improved  lU  military 
sunce  and  iu  economic  vigor.  Rllts  have 
developed  In  the  CommunUt  monolith. 
chiefly  between  Red  China  and  Red  Russia! 
but  also  within  the  Soviet  ranks  Under- 
lying the  controversy  In  the  U.SSK.  the 
ferment  In  Soviet  life  has  grown,  the  present 
resource  allocation  Is  being  quesUuned.  and 
planning  mistakes  and  Indecision  at  the  top 
level  have  made  the  solution  more  difficult. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  dUappolntmenU 
for  Soviet  policy  In  the  developing  nations 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Let  us 
look  at  each  of  these  in  turn. 

(a)  Soviet  military  power  has  grown  and 
Is  continuing  to  ([row.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not.  and  does  not  appear  likely  to, 
achieve  military  superiority  over  the  West. 
In  part  the  Soviets  did  not  do  all  th.it  they 
•.might  have  done  to  develop  their  military 
potential.  Soviet  resources  are  sharply 
limited,  and  FChruahchev  In  making  his  al- 
locations had  to  content  himself  with  less 
in  the  way  of  a  military  establishment  thin 
Soviet  military  planners  might  have  though*: 
In  their  interest  Of  course,  a  major  factor 
in  this  Soviet  failure  Is  the  simple  fact  that 
Western  military  strength  has  grown  at  the 
same  time.  and.  partlcular?y  In  the  case  of 
missile  power,  grown  more  rapidly  than  the 
Soviet  Union  expected. 

Hence,  the  Soviet  Union  must  live  In  a 
world  where  It  Is  not.  and  cannot  In  the 
near  future  expect  to  be.  militarily  superior 
to  the  United  States.  The  risk  of  nuclear 
war  weighs  heavily  upon  Soviet  policymak- 
ing. Indeed,  the  central  Issue  In  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute  can  probably  be  expressed  as 
the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  one 
ought  to  run  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  in  deal- 
ings with  the  West.  Khrushchev  has  t)een 
the  conservative  on  this  score,  arguing  that 
he  could  achieve  communism's  ultimate 
goals  without  Involving  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Its 
, allies  In  a  nuclear  war. 

But  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  is  not  limited 
to  the  US  S  R.  Khrushchev  haa  shown  him- 
self equally  well  aware  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  become  engaged  li. 
nuclear  war,  and  has  been  able  to  use  his 
possession  of  nuclear  and  missile  weapons 
to  make  more  or  less  plausible  threats  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  Soviet  nuclear  power. 
If  markedly  Inferior  to  that  of  the  West,  still 
sufBces  to  establish  Soviet  military  presence 
la  a  variety  of  situations  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  Soviet  conventional  forces. 

(b)  The  Communist  bloc  has  begun  to 
show  signs  of  decay;  Moscow  Is  no  longer 
ttssured  of  lU  hegemony.  Its  leadership  has 
beej;i  challenged  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  even  by  the  Albanians.  These  Intra- 
bloc  troubles  should  neither  be  exaggerated 
nor  underestimated.     Por  the  present  there 


are  indications  that  Uic  dispute,  which  flared 
Into  the  open  with  the  denunciation  '>f  the 
Albanians  at  the  22d  Soviet  Party  Congress. 
Is  becoming  leas  acute.  Paced  with  the  em- 
barraaameni  of  public  discussion  of  their  dif- 
ferences and  ti»e  danger  of  a  complete  rup- 
ture of  the  Sino-Sovlet  alliance.  Moscow  ajid 
Pelplng  have  been  casting  about  to  And  some 
means  of  papering  over  the  ctjutr'^versy  In 
public  A  complete  break  In  the  alliance  la 
not  to  be  expected  In  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months.  But  the  fundamentai  differences, 
and  Lhey  are  difference*  covering  nearly  every 
quesUou  of  Unport^nce  In  world  politics,  re- 
main unresolved.  The  tension  ajid  liie 
ri'.  a;ry  remain,  and  MwscoWs  tr>.iibles  with 
lis  recalcitrant  iUly  are  far  Irum  over 

Meanwhile,  the  differences  wiUch  have  be- 
come known  have  created  a  crisis  lu  the 
world  Communist  movement  where  f.ic;ion« 
favoring  one  aide  or  the  other  have  been 
ere  ited  Both  Petptng  and  Moscow  have 
their  supporters  in  the  front  org-.i niz.it ions 
and  the  foreign  parties.  Mnecow  cnn  no 
longer  rely  on  the  movement  to  do  lis  bid- 
ding The  resulting  fracas  Inside  the  move- 
ment is  likely  to  be  more  ori^nlaationally 
debilitating  thin  Intellectually  stlmularing 
(c»  At  home  there  are  changes.  t<«)  In- 
deed, the  .Soviet  Union  seems  to  hf  demon - 
atratlnij  that  a  Uttie  Improvement  Is  a  dan- 
gerous thing 

Though  It  still  remains  a  police  state,  the 
Soviet  regime  h.is  become  far  iesa  repressive 
than  It  was  a  d-cade  atro      But  the  relative 
liberal UfcUlon   hfs   brought  with   U   lnt*l»««c- 
tual    ferment    and    a    tendency    to    question 
b.i.s:c  .i.ssuinption.s       This  tendon,  y  has  been 
particularly  marked  In  recent  months  when 
In  vhe  wake  of  the  renewal  of  de-Stallnlza- 
tlon  after  the  23d  party  congress,  the  Soviet 
leaders   have   been  plagued  with  the  decline 
of  public  faith   In   the  party  and   lU  leader- 
ship.    Por  example    the  role  of   the  present 
leaden  during  Stalln'a  regime  has  been  ques- 
Uoned   in   both   public   and   party   meetings. 
With  the  improvement  in  living  stAndards 
and    the  appearance  on   the  market  of  new 
and    desirable    evidences    of    the    good    life, 
the    Soviet    populace    Is    developing    wants 
whkh     the    rei^lme    can    only    satisfv     very 
slowly      Soviet  resources  arc  scarce  and   the 
regime  must  decide  whether  It   will   put   Its 
money  into  Industry,  consumer  goods  or  the 
military  establishment.     Last  summer's  mili- 
tary   buildup    by    the    West    h.xs    Imposed    a 
military  buildup  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  strain  has  been  evident.     This  Is  not  to 
say  that  the  USSR,  verges  on  bankruptcy, 
but    I    do    suggest   that   Soviet   leaders   have 
to    exercise    some    degree    of    clrcumspectK)n 
In  avoiding  situations  which  call  for  abrupt 
Increases  In  military  spending, 

(d)  It  must  by  now  be  apparent  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  determination  of  the  antl- 
colonlal.  developing  peoples  to  revise  If  not 
shed  their  old  relations  with  Europe  Is  not 
necessarily  synonymous  with  a  desire  to  be- 
come wards  or  satellites  of  the  USSR.  It 
Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  coming  of  Inde- 
pendence to  a  multiplicity  of  nations  In 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  of  the  world  has 
greatly  Increased  Soviet  Influence  and  So- 
viet presence  there  Tet  country  after 
country,  Guinea  being  the  most  recent  and 
perhaps  dramatic  example,  has  sought,  after 
the  Initial  flirtation,  to  curb  excessive  isov'.et 
ambitions  and  to  revert  to  something  of  a 
middle  course  between  what  It  regards  a.s 
the  two  major  cold  war  contenders 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  USSR 
hits  given  up  or  will  give  up  Its  ambitions  In 
the  developing  of  n<'nallned  areas  It  does 
mean  that  the  rcillratlon  of  these  ambitions 
will  probably  tx;  pursued  by  more  sophisti- 
cated, less  dogmatic,  and  more  deHt)erate 
means  Moscow  will  still  seek  to  prove 
that  It  Is  the  rpal  and  only  friend  of  these 
countries,     that    only    Soviet    assistance    Is 


genuinely  disinterested,  that  the  Commu- 
nist economic  model  Is  more  relevant  than 
the  free  enterprise  model  of  the  West  And 
Mosc<iw  will  still  aeek.  depending  on  clrcum- 
stanree.  to  build  local  Communlat  move- 
ments through  the  training  of  cadrce.  the 
!9?.u,inre  of  guidelines,  the  formation  of 
front  groups  which  at  aome  propitious  mo- 
ment can  lay  claim  to  a  role  In  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  and  ultlmatelv 
take  them  over  But  there  can  b«  little 
question  that  compared  to  the  seemlnglv 
Justlfled  great  expectations  of  the  per1f>d  of. 
say.  19S5  87.  Soviet  prospects  have  sobered 
The  reordering  that  has  l>een  going  on  In 
the  developing  world,  while  changing  and 
often  diminishing  Weetem  Infhwnce,  hnr. 
not  led  to  the  massive  introduction  of  Soviet 
Influence  that  seemed  In  pro«i)ect  only  S 
or  (!  years  ago 

This  complex  picture  of  the  realities  con- 
fronting Moscow  today  as  it  pursues  its 
■  immutable"  goal  of  communlzlng  the  wor'.d 
la  a  far  cry  from  the  slmplUtlc  v1«w  of  th>' 
Xiloc  as  a  monolithic  movement  surging  ir- 
reelstlbly  to  victory  In  fact,  no  such  move- 
ment ever  existed  It  certainly  «oee  not 
exist  under  Khrushchev.  Even  tha  relatively 
rosy  prospecu  be  appeared  to  enjoy  a  few 
years  ago  wera  in  fact  not  real.  Tha  com- 
plex Inauei.ces  at  work  were  simply  more 
eCectively  concenled  from  our  view,  partly 
bv  our  willingness  to  be  intimidated  by 
some  of  the  myths  which  Soviet  propaganda 
Itself  has  perpetuated. 

I  now  come  to  ray  centra]  potnt.  Our 
Increased  awareneaa  that  the  Ooramunlst 
world  has  problems  too  does  not  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Coaununlst  challenge.  It  may 
Indit^,  Increase  the  magnitude  of  that  chal- 
lenge While  we  can  draw  some  comfort 
fnim  the  fact  that  Khruahchev  and  his  Com- 
munut  colleagues  are  finding  out  that  they 
are  not  totally  free  agenta  In  pursuing  their 
ldeoi.>gically  Inspired  goeia,  we  roust  at  tlie 
same  lime  remember  that  the  Soviet  threat 
to   the  West  is  not    therefore,  leoa  real. 

Khrushciwv,  at  least,  has  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions — to 
take  a  page  from  our  book,  aa  It  were — and 
to  become  more  flexible  and  pragmatic  him- 
self His  bleiKl  of  Ideology  and  pragmatism 
may  not  be  as  revisionist  aa  the  Chlneee 
Conimunisu  think,  but  It  la  a  long  way  from 
doctrinaire  Inflexlbliity.  Deaplte  any  dis- 
appointment he  may  feel  In  the  pece  of  Com- 
munlat (and  particularly  Soviet)  advances 
during  the  past  few  years,  he  U  clearly  deter- 
mined to  presa  on  toward  Communlat  victory 
at  home  and  abroad.  To  the  extent  that 
doctrinaire  visions  are  subordinated  to  a 
more  pragmatic  approach  In  his  conduct  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  Khrushcher  may  in 
fact  represent  an  increasingly  dangerooa  and 
broad  gaged  threat  to  the  West,  a  threat 
which  Is  more  rather  than  less  difllcult  Uj 
combat. 

It  is  at  precisely  this  point  that  we  come 
to  the  strangest  Irony  of  all:  the  poaalblUty 
that  Khrushchev,  the  world's  profeesional 
dogmatist,  should  increasingly  become  In  fact 
a  practicing  pragmaUst.  while  some  of  us 
Americans,  the  world's  leading  pragmatlats, 
should  entangle  ourselves  emotionally  in  un- 
productive dogmM  of  full-time,  amateur 
antlcommunism. 

V.    IMPLICATIONS 

There  are  many  implications  for  the  West 
In  what  we  have  Just  been  diacuaalng.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  some  of  them  indi- 
rectly, by  putting  my  comments  In  the  frame- 
work of  this  other  subject  which  I  have  just 
mentioned.  It  Is  a  subject  of  growing  pub- 
lic interest,  the  problem  of  amateur  anti- 
communism. 

Let  me  set  the  stage  for  what  I  am  about 
to  say. 
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A    Cold  xcar  battle  fatiguf 

We  are  entering  »  period  of  history  when 
the  burdens  of  the  formulation  and  (onduct 
of  U5.  foreign  policy  are  descending  on 
all  of  us — not  Juat  the  comparaUve 
h.iiidful  of  Americans  In  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment, or  in  the  Porelgn  Service,  or  In  the 
Oovernmeni— but  all  of  us  In  countless 
»»y8  we  Americans,  and  other  people  all 
over  the  world,  are  increasingly  engaged  in 
foreign  policy.  We  are  thinking,  arguing, 
proposing,  campaigning,  traveling,  taking, 
and  making  and  receiving  Impressions 
Foreign  visitors  are  Increasingly  in  our 
nudst.  Uklng  our  pulse  as  a  nation  or  a 
community  or  a  college  Each  of  us  Is  in- 
creasingly representing  the  United  Stale*,  to 
foreign  eyes  as  much  as  any  diplomat  we 
send   abroad. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  all  our  Individual 
thuughu  and  actions  are  Uklng  on  new 
international  significance,  there  has  grown 
up  In  oerUln  quarters  an  attitude  which 
can  best  be  deecribed  as  cold  war  battle 
I.iiigue  In  a  sense  this  altitude  Is  entirely 
understandable.  There  seems  to  be  no  end 
t^j  the  Soviet  challenge,  to  cold  war  tensions. 
to  new  and  renewed  crises,  to  the  demands 
and  needs  of  others  Some  of  us  are  tired 
of  all  thia.  and  we  long  for  shortcut  answers. 
In  Its  most  extreme  forms,  this  cold  war 
battle  fatigue  results  In  proposals  to  with- 
draw from  the  United  Nations,  abandon  our 
allies,  raise  our  tariffs,  eliminate  the  Income 
tax  slash  the  liudget  and  go  to  war  at  the 
drop  of  A  hat  vtrlth  anyone  who  disagrees 

In  a  way  it  v;ould  be  un-AmerlCHU  not  to 
be  frustrated  ty  the  prospect  of  a  genera- 
tion of  uncertainty  and  indecision  In  the 
past  we  Americana  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  .everything  will  come  out  all 
right  In  the  end;  that  the  Pilgrims  had  a 
rough  flrst  winter,  but  managed  to  pull 
through;  that  Valley  Porge  Inevitably  was 
followed  by  Y>rktown;  that  Daniel  Boone 
and  the  Pony  Express  always  got  through 
the  forest:  that  we  never  came  to  a  river 
we  couldnt  bridge,  a  depression  we  c*^)uldn't 
pull   out  of,  a   war  we  couldn't  win. 

Today  these  assumptions  are  no  longer 
self-apparent.  On  balance,  a  good  case  can 
be  made  that  the  alternative  to  coexistence 
Is  no  existence  The  problems  staring  us 
all  In  the  face  for  the  rest  of  this  century 
are  not  as  simple  as  the  great  slmpllflerB 
among  us  appaiently  think. 

B    AmaeuT  anticommuninm 

Now  these  same  people  are  usually  the 
most  active  amateur  antl-Communlst« 
among  us.  too— not  the  most  effective,  but 
the  moat  active.  By  an  amateur  anti- 
Communiat.  I  mean  those  among  us  wlio 
are  the  most  virtuous  In  their  militancy,  the 
most  voclferoui  at  Birch  Society  raUies.  the 
most  self-conflcient  and  strident  In  their  pre- 
dictions of  what  the  Communists  will  do 
next,  the  most  trigger-happy  when  It  comes 
to  brandishing  thermonuclear  weaiwns. 

I  suggest  th.it  these  amateur  antl-Com- 
munlsts  may  have  little  or  no  relevance  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  Soviet  challenge  that 
actually  exisu  I  suggest  that  they  can 
have  an  Inhibiting  and  disabling  Impact 
on  the  creation  and  implementation  of 
effective  antl-Cammunlst  policy  In  the  West. 
They  can  lead  lollcles  into  blind  alleys;  they 
can  cause  diplomatic  weapons  to  misfire. 

The  great  siinplifiers — the  amateur  antl- 
Communlsts — In  fact,  leave  all  the  really 
challenging  questions  unanswered. 

How  do  we  evaluate  the  changes  now 
going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union?  The  amateur 
antl-Communltts  can't  help  us 

Will  Khrushchev's  successors  be  better  or 
worse?  The  amateur  antl -Communists 
aren't  Interested. 

What  is  the  spectrum  of  pressures,  in- 
centives, rejection*,  Inducements,  and  Initia- 


tives which  we  can  taring  to  bear  on  Soviet 
foreign  policy? 

What  are  the  fundamental  and  what  are 
the  peripheral  areas  in  our  o*n  policy  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union'' 

How  do  we  change  the  Kremlins  calcu- 
lations about  our  future? 

How  do  we  create  tho«e  conditions  In  the 
free  world  which  will  convince  Soviet  lead- 
ers that  their  use  of  pressure  will  not  help 
them? 

How  many  rigidities  are  necessary  to  keep 
a  policy  "firm?"  How  rigid  does  the  Soviet 
Union  want  our  policies  to  be** 

To  none  of  these  questions  do  the  ama- 
teur anti-Communists  have  any  construc- 
tive comments  or  suggestions. 

They  cannot  contemplate  the  gradual  pos- 
sibility of  a  fractlonallzed  Communist  world 
without  going  to  pieces  themselves. 

They  are  uncomfortable  over  any  notions 
of  complexity  or  movement  Inside  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc. 

They  turn  a.side  when  confronted  with 
the  actual  problems  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  rift. 
of  formal  unity  and  actual  collision,  of  sur- 
face agreement  and  subsurface  fratricide 

Their  arguments  all  ptolnt  to  direct  and 
cataclysmic  military  action;  they  undercut 
the  role  of  policies  designed  to  prevent  ca- 
tastrophe. 

They  say  they  would  rather  be  dead  than 
Red  Most  of  us  would  prefer  to  be  neither 
When  Informed  of  intricacies — that  in 
Iraq,  for  example,  it  Is  possible  that  there 
Is  a  Soviet  Communist  Party,  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party,  and  a  local  Communist 
Party — the  amateur  anti-Communists  are 
simply  helpless 

They  don't  know  what  to  do  with  coun- 
tries that  are  supposed  to  be  going  Commu- 
nist and  wind  up  being  Independent — like 
Iraq.  Egypt.  Guinea,  and  the  Congo. 

When  It  comes  to  the  tactical  use  of 
American  power — a  sophisticated  application 
of  pressures,  toughness  here,  relative  accom- 
modation here,  negotiations  there.  InltlatUes 
somewhere  else — once  more  the  amateur 
antl-Communlsts  have  few  if  any  recom- 
mendations. 

When  we  consider  the  advantages  of  a 
differentiated  foreign  policy — the  manipula- 
tion of  military,  economic,  and  diplomatic 
power  ourselves  to  modify  actions  of  the 
Soviets,  to  Influence  their  Internal  alloca- 
tion of  resources,  to  exert  leverage — again 
there  is  no  helpful  advice  from  the  amateur 
antl-Communlsts. 

By  taking  comfort  In  selections  from 
Lenin,  the  amateurs  concentrate  full  time 
on  the  ultimate  Communist  objective  of 
world  domination.  In  so  doing  they  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  much  more  impor- 
tant objective  of  engrossing  the  Soviets  in 
tactical  questions  which  may  help  over  time 
to  divert  them  from  their  long-range  strat- 
egy 

When  we  discuss  the  need  for  a  policy 
differentiated  toward  the  entire  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc,  and  not  Just  the  USSR.,  the  amateur 
antl-Communlsts  become  positively  un- 
happy. They  wish  no  one  to  disturb  their 
confidence  tl..at  the  1  billion  people  who  live 
under  Communist  governments  are  identi- 
cal, monolithic,  mass-minded  men.  It  is 
imsettling  when  Tito  departs  from  the  Mos- 
cow line.  It  Is  perplexing  when  Albania 
sasses  back.  It  Is  bewildering  when  only 
10  percent  of  Polish  farmers  are  collectivized 
after  all  these  years.  It  is  upsetting  when 
Stalin  is  dug  up  and  reburled.  For  the 
amateur  anti-Communist  all  this  is  explain- 
able only  in  terms  of  gigantic  and  diaboli- 
cal trickery  by  the  Kremlin  masters;  they 
have  no  policy  suggestions,  except  to  marvel 
at  It  all. 

When  they  look  at  Laos  they  are  the  flrst 
to  cry  appeasement.  When  they  look  at 
South     Vietnam     where,     tragically,     some 


Americans  have  been  and  may  yet  be  killed, 
they  talk  as  if  they  are  determined  that  we 
shall  fight  no  more  wars  except  enormous 
ones. 

In  fact,  they  do  everything  they  can  to 
assure  that  every  public  question  Is  badly 
posed 

They  wait  to  see  what  the  Communists 
will  do;  if  the  Communists  are  for  It.  they 
are  against  it. 

They  consUtently  think  of  the  U.S.SJl. 
as  embarked  on  the  highest  kind  of  adven- 
turism, with  no  appreciation  of  the  obvious 
Soviet  effort  to  choose  low  risks  over  high 
ones. 

They  seem  unaware  of  the  significant 
narrowing  of  choices  which  has  confronted 
American  policy  in  recent  3rears.  unaware 
that  one  of  our  greatest  objectives  must  be 
to  broaden  our  range  of  policy  choice, 
achieve  a  greater  freedcMii  for  action,  burst 
through  the  constructing  bonds  which  some 
of  our  inherited  policies  have  given  us. 

They  fail  to  realize  that  nothing  in  his- 
tory is  really  inevitable  until  after  It  hap- 
pens. 

In  short,  the  amateur  anti-Communists 
are  conspicuously  unhelpful  in  meeting  the 
real  Communist  challenge,  or  in  changing 
it.  As  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy  said  the  other  day,  they  are  about  fis 
useful   as   amateur   brain  surgeons. 

Now  there  are  obviously  many  things 
which  we  will  want  to  do  which  may  not 
plea^  or  satisfy  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  will  want  to  point  out  to  them  that  it 
is  easier  to  coexist  if  you  like  each  other. 

We  will  want  to  make  it  abtmdantly  clear 
to    them    that    coexistence    can    take    many 
forms,  and  that  we  do  not  take  kindly  to  the, 
kind  the  Kremlin  has  in  mind. 

We  will  want  to  make  It  perfectly  appar- 
ent that  we  intend  to  be  neither  Red  nor 
dead,  but  that  if  the  very  worst  comes  to 
the  very  worst,  and  the  nuclear  race  gets 
out  of  hand,  it  might  be  possible  for  them 
to  be  both  Red  and  dead. 

With  imagination,  persistence,  and  skill, 
we  will  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  America,  indeed  all  of  the  West,  is  on 
the  move  again:  that  not  all  the  initiatives 
will  be  Communist,  but  that  we  will  be  pur- 
suing an  increasing  variety  of  initiatives  of 
our  own;  and  that  they  can  expect  to  have 
to  react  to  us — to  our  new  defense  policy 
which  gives  us  the  means  to  respond  to  lim- 
ited aggressions  as  well  as  general  war;  to 
our  new  disarmament  policy  which  proffers 
a  detailed  treaty  we  are  prepared  to  sign;  io 
our  deep  and  enduring  commitment  to  the 
freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  southeast  Asia; 
to  the  prospect  of  an  ever  stronger  and  freer 
system  of  world  trade;  to  the  rapid  economic 
development  of  the  southern  continents;  to 
an  active  and  energetic  American  diplomacy 
"Our  basic  goal  remains  the  same,"  said 
President  Kennedy  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  earlier  this  year,  "a  peaceful  world 
community  of  free  and  Independent  states — 
free  to  choose  their  own  future  and  their 
own  system,  so  long  aa  it  does  not  threaten 
the  freedom  of  others.  Some  may  choose 
forms  and  ways  we  would  not  choose  for 
ourselves — but  it  is  not  for  us  that  they 
are  choosing.  We  can  welcome  diversity — 
the  Communists  cannot.  Por  we  offer  a 
world  of  choice — they  offer  a  world  of 
coercion." 

We  are  confident  that  as  we  move  in  these 
directions,  our  open  society  with  all  its 
democracy  and  discuaslon  will  still  be  more 
in  tune  with  the  20th  century  than  their 
closed  society  with  all  Its  advanced  space 
boosters  and  obsolete  political  creeds. 

There  is  finally,  however,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  at  least  one  good  thing  about  the 
Soviet  challenge  and  Its  implications  for  the 
West:  we  simply  cannot  Ignore  this  apoc- 
alyptic appeal,  this  false  vision  of  a  classless 
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•octety,  thte  boUow  cry  of  brotherhood,  this 
empty  claim  oi  a  ■yatem  baaad  on  Justice. 
We  shall  have  no  relief  from  this  challenge, 
and  we  deserve  none. 

We  In  the  Weet  will  expose  the  hypocrUy  of 
the  Communists  moat  conTiaclngly  when  we 
genuinely  end  our  own — when  all  of  us 
Americans,  and  not  only  our  Oorertunent, 
help  actively  to  lead  tha  world  of  freedom 
Into  the  paths  of  responsible  cfaanfe-^wben 
each  of  us  accepts,  as  Count  Folke  Bema- 
dotte  so  conspicuously  did.  full  membership 
In  the  human  race — the  poor  old  human 
race,  so  largely  poor,  ao  largely  slcJt.  so  largely 
hungry,  and  so  largely  colored. 

Only  then  will  each  of  us  be  personally 
qualified,  as  Bemadoite  and  others  like  him 
were  before  us.  to  go  out  Into  our  generation 
to  stand  for  the  truths  that  man's  future  on 
earth  need  not  be  cancelled;  that  his  poUU- 
cal  Ingenuity  may  still  rescue  him  from 
ruin;  that  his  moral  and  ethical  standards 
still  are  here:  that  some  things,  like  war  and 
Injxostlce.  may  seem  ererlasting.  but  that 
these  things  are  everlastingly  wrong 


May  16 
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AGENCY  FOR   INTERNATIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  T  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  action 
taken  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  particularly  in  the  area  o/ 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  relating  to  the 
programs  which  are  under  consideration 
and  which  I  believe  deserve  special  com- 
mendation. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment announces  the  establishment  of  a 
credit  union  development  program  in 
Latin  America  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  AID  Administrator  disclosed  that 
firm  agreement  has  been  reached  with 
the  Credit  Union  National  Association, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Madison. 
Wis.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  training 
center  in  Lima.  Peru,  together  with  pilot 
development  projects  in  eight  countries. 

The  announcement  states  that  Mr. 
Fowler  Hamilton.  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
negotiated,  on  a  cost  reimbursement 
basis,  the  program  which  provides  for 
expenditures  up  to  $160,000  in  the  first 
year,  and  subject  to  availability,  $150,000 
in  the  second  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  release,  together  with  a  second 
release  relating  to  a  land  reform  study 
contract  awarded  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  a  third  release  stating 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  signed  a  contract  for 
training  in  cooperative  leadership  in 
Africa,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
»  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a-s  follows: 

AiMANci  Land  Reform  Stttdt  Contxact 
Awarded  to  Univehsitt  of  Wtsconstn 

A  contract  to  conduct  an  extensive  study 
of  land  reform  In  Latin  America  undrr  the 
Ain.ince  for  Progress  has  been  awarded  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  announced  today. 

Fowler  Hamilton.  AID  Administrator, 
ilgned  the  agreement  with  university  ofll- 
csiala  today  while  In  Madison.  Wis.,  site  of 
the  school. 


The  land  temire  survey  In  Latin  American 
countries  will  take  place  over  5  years,  be- 
ginning with  Initial  3-year  funding  of 
•  1J50.000. 

Dealing  with  the  social,  legal,  economic, 
and  administrative  aspecu  of  the  agricul- 
tural structure  In  the  couiitrle*  to  be 
studied,  the  uiuversity's  research  project  la 
designed  to  help  the  US.  foreign  assistance 
missions  and  Latin  American  governmenu  In 
the  Und  ref.-r:n  objectives  of  the  AlUajioe 
for  Progress. 

In  awarding  the  research  contract,  AID 
officials  said,  the  Agency  is  drawing  upon  the 
recogniaed  capablhties  ol  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  In  t.'ie  fields  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics,  law.   a:.d  rural  sociology. 

Much  of  the  study  wlU  be  performed  In 
the  field  In  certain  Latin  American  counlrlea. 
with  the  university  using  Its  own  research 
people  as  weU  as  uUllilng  personnel  from 
the  host  nati. )ns,  AID  offlclals  said.  The 
university  proliably  will  field  three  research 
teams  besides  conducting  other  fvmctious 
of  the  study  at  the  school  s  Madison  campus 
accordlTig  to  present  plans  It  Is  expected 
also  that  selet  ted  persona  from  tiie  Latin 
American  countries  will  be  brought  to  Madi- 
stjii  for  advanced  training  to  conuiiue  the 
land  reform  research. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  currently  is 
carrying  out  aiu.ther  foreign  assistance  proj- 
ect for  AID  In  India.  In  a  tea  1.000  5-year 
program  contm  ilng  Into  1M4.  the  univer- 
sity Is  working  with  the  Bengal  Knglneerlng 
College  and  the  University  of  Roorkee  In  the 
fields  of  engineering  and  education 

Credit  U.nio.n  .^s.so<  iatio.n  To  Conouct  Ai.- 
HANCE  DsvixopuajxT  PaojacT 
Establishment  of  a  credit  union  develop- 
ment program  in  Latin  America  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  announced  in  Mad- 
ison. Wis.  todnv  by  Powler  Hamilton,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  InternaUonal 
Development. 

The  AID  Administrator  disclosed  that  firm 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  Credit 
Union  NaUonal  Association  (CUNA).  which 
has  Its  headquarters  In  Madison,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  training  center  In  Lima. 
Peru,  together  with  pilot  development  proj- 
ecu  In  eight  countries.  Hamilton  u  In  Mad- 
ison to  address  the  annual  meeting  of  CUNA 
tonight 

NegoUated  on  a  cost-retmbursement  basU. 
the  program  provides  for  expenditures  up  to 
$160,000  In  the  first  year  and.  subject  to 
avall.iblllty.  •150.000  In  the  second  year  TTie 
2-year  project  will  be  Implemented  Immedi- 
ately 

Following     esubllahment     of     the     credit 
umon  training  center  In  Lima,  trainees  will 
be  supplied  from  programs  being  organized 
In  eight  pilot  countries,   Peru.  Ecuador,  Co- 
lombia.   Veneiuel.*.    Brazil.    Bolivia.    Argen- 
tina,   and    Uruguay      S<ime   training    will    be 
conducted   within    the   Individual   countries 
CUNA  hopes  to  organize  475  credit  unions 
In  the  eight  pilot  countries  In  a  a-year  pe- 
riod     Plans  call   for    training   an   estimated 
800  volunteer   organizers    in    20   seminars  of 
1    week    to    10    days    duraUon    at    the    Lima 
center.     CUNA  also  plans  25  short  seminars 
for  an  estimated  4(X)  treasurers  and  members 
of  boards  and  committees  of  the  local  credit 
unions. 
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The  contract  is  designed  to  activate  a 
training  program  developed  by  the  three 
American  members  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Agrtcultuml  Producers.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  contract  NFU  win  act  In  behalf 
of  Itself,  the  National  Grange  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
IFAP's  three  US    members 

The  contract  authorhscd  NFU  to  UM  the 
facilities  of  the  IFAP  in  operaUng  the  two 
programs  which  will  serve  as  demonstration 
projects  In  the  use  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tives tt)  improve  the  economy  of  farmers. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  Jamca  G.  Pat- 
ton,  president  of  NFU.  and  by  Bdmund 
Hutchinson.  Assistant  Administrator  of  AID 
for  the  African  area.  Signing  as  wltnesaea 
to  Indicate  the  formal  concurrence  of  their 
organizations  In  the  program  were  Homer 
Brinkley,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
and  Herschel  V  Newsom,  National  Maater  of 
the  Orange  Also  wltnesalng  the  algnlng 
were  W  H  Bleaheuvel  of  the  Netherlands, 
president  of  IFAP.  and  Roger  Sarary  of 
France,  secretary-genera! 

The  contract  calls  for  tl80,000  In  funding 
by  AID  over  a  period  of  18  months. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  call  these  Items 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  because 
it  is  my  view  that  In  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural development.  In  partlctilar.  the 
free  democratic  cooijerative  movement 
has  a  great  role  to  play  In  the  emerging, 
developing  countries,  especially  in  the 
Latin  America  area. 

I  have  taken  a  direct  interest  in  the 
subject,  after  having  participated  In  the 
Inter-American  Cooperative  Conference 
at  BogotA.  Colombia,  last  November.    I 
am  happy  to  report  that  at  that  confer- 
ence the  representatives  of  the  American 
cooperative    movement    took    a    leading 
role  and  were  able  to  offer  some  con- 
structive proposals,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  representatives  of  all  15  nations. 
The  proposals  included  working  toward 
the  rstabllshment  of  cooperative  train- 
ing   centers    for    the    Improvement    of 
managerial  services  for  cooperatives,  and 
also   the  establishment  of   an   interna- 
tional   fund    for    cooperative    develop- 
ment, which  would  be  provided  by  the 
cooperatives  themselves  in  cooperation 
with  other  private  and  public  sources. 

It  is  my  intention  to  report  later  to 
the  Senate  the  developments  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
in  the  field  of  credit  unions,  coopera- 
tives, savings  and  loan  associations. 
small  business  development,  and  otlujr 
activities  which  were  listed  or  outlined 
In  the  legislation  which  created  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
at  tiie  la.st  session  of  Congress. 
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.^TD  Signs  Contr\ct  for  TSaini.nc  r>j  Co- 
OPFRATrvE  Lf:ADrji,snip  im  ArRiCA 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
today  signed  a  contract  with  the  National 
Farmers  Union  f«.r  the  operation  of  pilot 
training  programs  in  agricultural  coopera- 
tive leadership  In  two  African  countries 
The  countries  have  yet  to  be  designated  but 
one  will  be  In  east  Africa  and  one  In  west 
Africa. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  FARMERS 
HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
editor  of  the  Aberdeen  American-News, 
of  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  saw  fit  to  publish 
an  editorial  in  his  newspaper  under  date 
of  Sunday.  April  29.  1S>«2.  The  editorial 
is  enliLled  Hubert  Boosts  for  Big  Oov- 
emment."     The  editorial  reads: 

HrHtRT   Hoo.sTs   roa  Bic   GomiNMKirr 

SenaU)r   Hubckt  Humpuret.  Democrat,  of 

Minnesota     the   S<juth    Dakotan   who  aoiight 

to   be   President     and   who   had  the  support 

of  c;«H>rgc  McGovern  and  other  of  this  SUte's 


political  leaders  in  1  )eO — has  expressed  con- 
cern because  one  pl.ase  of  big  government 
is  not  getting  bigger. 

The  Mlnnesotan.  \  recognized  leader  of 
the  liberals  In  the  Eennedy  administration, 
has  urged  the  8enat4!  to  revltallM  the  Agri- 
culture Department'*  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration "to  make  t  a  well  financed  tool 
for  the  fight  on  human  misery  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  family  farms  that  make 
maximum  contribution!  to  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety."    He  also  urged  a  larger  staff. 

"Where  the  agency  once  had  rather  sizable 
staffs  In  counties  wt.ere  the  need  is  great- 
est." the  Democratic  leader  said,  "rarely  does 
one  now  find  more  t^  an  one  trained  special- 
ist In  an  office." 

•In  a  way."  he  ccntlnued.  "It's  a  rSther 
bitter  comment  on  the  distorted  attitude 
ot  recent  yean  to  sate  that  FHA  Is  prac- 
tically the  only  Agriculture  agency  that  has 
shrunk  In  size." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  certain  what 
the  first  paragraph  was  supposed  to  do 
in  terms  of  the  substance  of  my  message 
on  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
but  it  is  an  old  trek  to  stick  the  knife 
in  as  often  as  one  can  to  draw  as  much 
blood  as  he  can. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  house  organ  of 
the  Republican  Pai-ty  of  South  Dakota, 
since  I  was  bom  tliere  and  my  parents 
have  lived  there  for  half  a  century.  My 
mother  still  lives  ir  South  Dakota. 

Of  course,  I  cons:der  It  an  honor  even 
to  have  my  name  mentioned,  and  even  to 
have  it  spelled  corrjictly,  by  a  newspaper 
which  does  not  hava  that  reputation  for 
doing  things  in  tha;  way. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Aberdeen  Amer  can-News,  because  I 
believe  one  of  the  duties  of  a  newspaper 
is  to  attempt  to  be  factual.  It  does  not 
have  to  agree  with  one's  views.  I  recog- 
nize that  a  newspaper  editor  has  every 
right — indeed,  he  should  exercise  that 
right  fearlessly  arid  courageously — to 
state  his  personal  pjlnt  of  view  and  his 
newspaper's  point  of  view  on  his  edi- 
torial page.  That  \&  what  makes  a  good 
newspaper.  At  least,  such  conduct  lends 
itself  to  what  we  caii  the  competition  of 
ideas. 

The  Aberdeen  American -News  Is  a 
good  newspaper.  II  states  Its  point  of 
view.  Its  point  of  view  Is  well  kno^Ti. 
I  am  liappy  to  say  that  It  does  not 
greatly  influence  public  opinion  in 
terms  of  politics,  because  Brown  County, 
where  the  newspap<T  Is  published,  is  a 
Democratic  county,  even  though  the 
new.spaper  has  spent  years  In  trying  to 
make  the  coxmty  Reriibllcan. 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  In 
which  I  said: 

Mat  14.  1963. 
The  Eorroa.  ABKaL>cx.N  American -News. 
Aberdeen,  S   Dak. 

Dear  Ma.  Editor:  Your  editorial  of  Sunday. 
April  29,  has  come  to  my  attention.  I  wish 
to  correct  certain  misconceptions  which  may 
have  reached  your  readers  because  of  your 
editorial. 

I  was  not  boosting  for  big  government, 
llie  purpose  of  my  iipeecb  In  the  Senate 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  accompllshmenta 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  I 
pointed  out  how  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnULratlon  program  of  farm  credit  has 
heli)ed  thousands  of  femlly  farmers  through 
difficult  times.  I  also  ^ted  the  fact  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  aided 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  rural  communi- 


ties and  large  cities  by  Improving  farm  in- 
come. Finally,  I  asked  that  the  program  be 
reexamined  In  terms  of  the  credit  needs 
of  modem  agriculture. 

I  did  recommend  an  Increase  In  the  funds 
for  operating  loans,  rural  housing  loans,  and 
farm  land  loans.  All  of  these  loans  are  re- 
payable with  Interest.  All  of  them  are  par- 
ticipated In  by  the  rural  private  financial 
Institutions.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Is  not  a  subsidy  program.  It  does  not 
offer  grants  or  gifts  to  the  farm  people.  It 
represents  sotmd  financing — much  needed 
credit  and  good  business.  The  Government 
has  suffered  no  losses  under  this  program. 
Loans  that  have  not  been  repaid  have  been 
more  than  offset  by  interest  pa3rments. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  newspaper  serving 
South  Dakota,  and  particularly  the  rursd 
areas,  would  want  to  support  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  farm  credit  facilities.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  you  that  In  Minnesota 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  program 
works  Bide  by  side  with  our  private  lending 
Institutions  and  has  a  friendly  reception  by 
farmers  and  bankers.  It  has  done  great 
good  for  our  country,  and  deserves  a  pat  on 
the  back  and  a  helping  hand. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  bring  this 
letter  to  the  attention  of  yoxir  readers. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphret. 

I  know  that  the  editor  will  do  that; 
but  I  thought  I  might  take  out  a  little  in- 
surance policy  by  making  certain  that 
the  letter  also  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  President,  It  amazes  me  how  people 
can  be  so  blind  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
terests and  areas  that  are  served  by  pub- 
lic and  private  Institutions.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  not  one  of  the 
big  government  agencies.  It  started  as 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  dur- 
ing the  depths  of  the  depression.  It  of- 
fered a  hope  of  rescue  and  the  fact  of 
economic  rescue  to  thousands  of  farm 
families.  There  are  people  on  the  land 
today — taxpayers,  productive,  respons- 
ible, decent  wholesome,  patriotic  '  citi- 
zens— who  are  successful  farmers  be- 
cause they  got  some  help  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Later,  the 
title  of  tiiat  administration  was  changed 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  It 
is  an  agency  which  has  been  administered 
well  and  without  scandal  or  bitter 
criticism.  It  has  been  supported  by 
Democratic  administrations,  and  It  has 
been  reasonably  well  supported  by  Re- 
publican administrations;  and  in  recent 
months  it  hsus  done  a  very  good  job  in 
supplying  credit — to  whom?  Many 
times,  to  young  farmers  who  need  help 
in  making  a  start. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  pleased  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  a  group  of  Minnesota 
bankers  who  were  visiting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  I  was  pleased  to  learn  of 
their  attitude  in  regard  to  these  matters. 
They  told  me  how  they  work  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  with  representatives  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
how  they  have  found  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  were  becoming 
working  partners  in  providing  needed 
credit  to  our  independent  family  farmers 
and  to  our  independent  businessmen. 

But.  Mr.  President,  you  know,  some 
Institutions  of  Journalism  are  so  con- 


foiinded  partisan  that  they  cannot  sense 
public  need,  or  cannot  even  fulfill  public 
responsibility.  I  do  not  mind  editorials 
that  give  me  such  good  copy;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  suppose  the  editorial  was  writ- 
ten In  a  rather  friendly  tone.  But  !t 
never  got  to  the  issue;  it  never  got  fur- 
ther than  stating,  in  effect,  "Hitmphrey 
is  for  big  government." 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of 
productivity,  prosperity,  and  freedom  for 
all  the  people  of  the  country;  and  that 
is  what  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  directed  to — ^prosperity  and  im- 
provement of  our  economy  and  freedom 
of  the  citizens — freedom  from  debt  that 
grinds  them  into  the  dirt,  freedom  from 
fear  that  literally  paralsrzes  the  people, 
and  freedom  to  develop  and  to  participate 
in  the  economic  and  the  social  life  of  the 
community. 

I,  for  one,  wish  to  salute  again  the 
founders  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  those  who  now  administer 
it.  The  only  regret  I  have  about  my 
proposal  is  that  there  were  not  enough 
people  to  listen  to  it,  and  that  they  did 
not  spread  the  word  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land,  and  also,  as 
of  now,  because,  as  a  restilt  of  disputes 
between  the  Senate  and  the  other  body, 
the  needed  funds  are  tied  up  in  con- 
ference between  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses — I  refer 
to  the  appropriations  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  those  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration — with  the 
result  that  today  thousands  of  business- 
men are  waiting  anxiously  for  loans 
which  have  been  approved  by  bankers 
and  by  ttie  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  thousands  of  farm  families 
are  waiting  ai.xiously  for  loans  that  have 
been  approved  by  bankers  and  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  directors; 
and  yet  we  stand  here  paralyzed  because 
we  cannot  agree  on  a  conference  report. 
My  only  regret  Is  that  we  have  not 
done  a  better  job  in  these  agencies ;  and 
I  think  that  in  the  years  ahead  we  shall 
sense  the  need  to  do  a  better  Job. 


THE  MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES  IN- 
TERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday approximately  26  official  delegates 
from  Mexico  arrived  in  Washington  for 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  visit 
of  these  Mexican  delegates  will  close  to- 
night, at  8  p.m..  at  a  banquet  to  be  held 
at  the  Washington  Hotel.  On  tomorrow 
they  will  proceed  to  other  parts  of  our 
Nation,  and  eventually  they  will  arrive 
at  Los  Angeles,  for  further  observations 
which  they  may  wish  to  make  in  the 
United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  America  Affairs,  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  express  on  behalf 
of  the  subcommittee,  and,  I  am  sure,  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  committee  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  our  very 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Mexican  delegates 
who  have  been  with  us  during  the  past 
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several  days,  for  the  wonderful  contri- 
butions they  have  made  to  better  un- 
derstanding, on  the  parliamentary  level, 
of  problem*  existing  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

The  Conference  was  divided  into  a 
seiies  of  panels.  The  reports  of  the 
panels  and  of  their  deliberations  will  be 
made  available  later  on  to  Congress. 

At  this  time  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
in  my  Judgment  the  Conference  brought 
about  honest,  frank,  and  mutual  ap- 
praisals of  the  problons  which  exist  be- 
tween these  two  great  Republics:  and  I 
know  that  my  subcommittee  and  the 
entire  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  all  who  participated  in 
the  Conference  are  greatly  indebted  to 
these  distinguished  Mexican  delegates 
for  the  splendid  work  and  the  wonderful 
conversations  at  an  official  level  which 
they  conducted  with  us  during  recent 
days. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  at  this  tmie 
I  merely  express  my  sincere  thanks  and 
my  best  wishes  for  a  continued  bene- 
ficial trip  in  our  country;  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  look  forward  to  the  next  con- 
ference, to  be  held  next  year,  undoubt- 
edly at  aocae  place  in  Mexico — for  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  interparliamentary 
exchanges.  I  believe  these  interparlia- 
mentary exchanges  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  strengthening 
the  bonds  of  neighborliness  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere:  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  absolutely  essential  if  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  succeed  in  the  great  ob- 
jectives which  our  President  has  an- 
nounced and  pronounced  for  it.  because 
in  these  conferences  we  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  some  of  the  mis- 
understandings which  have  developed  in 
Latin-America  and  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  our  Mexican  friends  have  in  re- 
gard to  some  parts  of  the  projrram. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  make  this  br-ef 
statement  at  this  time  to  the  Senate,  in 
the  form  of  an  expression  of  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  dele- 
gation from  the  Republic  of  Mexico 


PROPOSED    ABOLISHMENT    OF    THE 
DEATH  PENALTY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  in  all  Federal  jurisdictions,  out- 
side the  military  service. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion an  article  entitled  You  and  tne 
Death  Penalty."  It  was  written  by  Steve 
Allen,  and  was  published  in  the  matjazme 
This  Month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
brief  article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thf  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ret  or n 
a.>  follows. 

YUU    AMD    THE    DCATU    PENALTY 

I  By  Steve  Allen) 

P<»rmit  me  ui  nAk.  you  two  questions:  (li 
!>>  yuu  itppruve  o{  capital  puiu«htuetu  '  i2i 
WMuld  you  perst)nally  pull  the  -.witrh  to 
e'ecirLK:iile  a  man? 


If  you  gave  both  questloas  the  tame  an- 
swer, give  yourself  a  gold  star  for  consist- 
ency. If  you're  In  favor  of  electrocuting, 
hanging,  or  shooting  your  fellow  man.  how- 
ever, without  having  the  gut«  tu  do  it 
yourself,  then  in  my  book  you're  an  Illogical 
troublemaker  The  nien  who  are  obliged  by 
the  State  to  do  your  dirty  work  don't  like 
it  and  moAt  of  them  wish  to  Ood  the 
American  people  would  put  an  end  to  the 
grisly  business  But  atlll  it  goes  on  in  must 
States  year  after  year  because  of  a  combi- 
nation of  inconsistent  hyprocrlsy,  an  un- 
christian lust  for  revenge,  and  plain  old- 
fashioned  ignorance 

I  can't  make  you  more  consistent  or  more 
humane,  but  I  can  help  to  dispel  your  igno- 
rance about  capital  punishment.  The  per- 
spective of  history  shows  that  it's  on  the  way 
out.  Over  the  past  thousands  of  years  so- 
cieties have  developed  many  ingenious 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  so-called  undesir- 
ables. Consider  only  a  partial  list:  drawing 
and  quartering,  stoning,  cruciflxion.  burning 
at  the  stake,  disemboweling,  pressing  with 
weights,  beheading,  stabbing,  guillotining. 
lx>Ulng  in  oil.  strangling,  beating,  shooting, 
electrocution,  hanging,  and  gassing  Must 
of  these  methods  have  now  been  discarded 
But  If  only  the  last  four  are  common  ttxlay 
look  in  the  mirror  and  ask  yourself  stmie 
questions:  Is  this  record  something  of  which 
I  as  H  human  being  can  t>e  proud?  Why 
wouldn't  I  prefer  to  go  all  the  way  and  ban 
them  all? 

Well,  you  might  utiswer.  It's  all  ugly 
enough  to  be  sure,  but  Isn't  It  still  necessary 
to  retain  the  death  penalty  because  of  its 
deterrent  power?  The  only  possible  reply 
Is  a  simple,  unqualified  "No."  Many  States 
and  nations  have  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment without  suffering  the  Increase  lit  crimes 
of  violence  that  some  people  had  predicted 
The  reason  fur  this  recorded  fact  u  that 
murderers  lend  to  fall  into  three  dUtmct 
categories.  One  is  made  up  of  the  mental 
cases.  Obviously  they  don't  stop  to  think 
of  punishment  The  second  group  include* 
the  so-called  normal  individuals  who  kill  In 
a  mr>ment  ol  passionate  rage  Here.  ttx). 
emotions  blind  the  intellect  and  caution  is 
cast  to  the  winds  The  death  penalty  never 
stayed  these  untortunate  hands  The  third 
group  are  the  professional  gangland  klllern 
who  s?.)  Tlghf  >n  killing  capital  punl.shment 
or  III  I 

S<>  there  s  rm  really  strong  argument  for 
the  death  penalty  >is  a  thousand  experts 
have  grown  weary  of  declaring  year  m  and 
year  out  But  there  are  plenty  of  good  itrgu- 
meiils  against  It      Here  are  Just  a  few 

1  Cttplta!  punishment  is  .i  degr.iding 
hangover  from  barbarism 

2  Most   prison  officials  .tre  against   it 

:i  MHny  innorent  people  ha-^  b»'*n  put  t.o 
dertfh 

4  Tiie  guvs  »hii  rtre  executed  are  the  p<K(r 
the  friendless  and  memt)«rs  of  minority 
groups  Till-  rich  crlnunal  who  gets  a  g<K»d 
ItiwytT  aliniwl  never  gets  the  chulr  or  tlie 
rop<- 

5  The  aim  of  our  penal  system  should  he 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  crimtna!  not  his 
destruction 

8  Juries  sometimes  let  rrinilnalH  go  free 
because  they  are  reluctant  to  rondenui  If 
the  penalty  Is  death 

7.  Our  religious  tradition  teaches  thou 
Shalt  not  kill  The  only  exception  u  sup- 
posed to  Involve  self-defense  Society  is 
already  defended  when  a  killer  Is  behind  bars 

8  When  a  society  condones  gas  chambers 
and  electric  chairs  that  society  is  basically 
brutalized 

9  The  death  penally  cannot  undo  the 
original  crime  It  only  adds  a  killing  by  the 
Stale  to  the  killing  by  the  criminal. 

10  Many  men  are  put  to  death  who  have 
not  lomijuttetl  murder  Caryl  Chessman  was 
only  one  example 


1 1    Almost  ail  the  churches  have  come  out 
strongly  against  the  supreme  penalty. 

Unless  you've  read  Arthur  Ko««Uer'B  book 
'Reflections  on  Hanging."  you  probably  don  t 
know  enough  about  capital  punishment 
Koestler,  who  was  once  condemned  to  die 
himself,  says.  "The  gallows  is  not  only  a 
machine  of  death,  but  a  symbol.  It  Is  the 
symbol  of  terror,  cruelty,  and  Irreverence  for 
life — the  coounon  denominator  of  primitive 
savagery,  medieval  fanatlciam,  and  modern 
totalitarianism.  It  stands  for  everything 
that  mankind  must  reject  If  mankind  is  to 
survive  the  present  crisis."  Koestler's  words 
are  not  only  a  condemnation.  They  are 
also  a   warning 


WHY  FRONDIZI  L06T:  CUBA.  CON- 
SERVATIVES. AND  THE  ARGEN- 
TINE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  magazine  New  Republic, 
there  appeared  a  very  fine  analytical  and 
penetrating  article  written  by  the  well- 
known  newspaper  correspondent  Henry 
Raymont.  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  our 
best  informed  writers  on  the  Latin 
American  scene,  and  who  is  writing  to- 
day in  the  field  of  Latin  American  jour- 
nalism His  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  April  9  issue  of  the  New 
Republic  magazine.  Is  entitled  "Why 
Frondlzi  Lost:  Cuba,  Conservatives,  and 
the  Argentine."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
p<)int  In  the  Ricoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorj. 
as  follows: 
W»iY    PwoNoi.'.i    Lost     Cuba.    CoNsr.RVATivcJi. 

ANO    THE    AXOENTINK 

( By  Henry  Raymont ) 

Tlie  quiet  that  settled  over  LatUi  America 
iiiunediately  following  the  coutroverslal  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Punt*  del  Este 
had  an  ominous  meaning  to  expert  readers 
of  the  political  barometer.  There  were  fears 
that  the  meeting's  condemnation  of  Cuba 
would  inflame  political  pesslons  throughout 
the  hemisphere  and  make  It  even  harder  to 
m(jve  in  the  direction  charted  by  the  Alliance 
fur  I'rogreas  These  fears  were  oonflrmed 
The  quiet  was  broken  by  succeeelve  crises  in 
Bra/U  the  Dominican  Republic.  Guatemala 
Argentlnu.  aiid  Peru 

The  arrest  of  President  Prondlzl  by  the 
miliiary  In  Argentina  Is  an  especially  vivid 
illustration  of  the  failure  of  the  moderate 
democratic  reformer,  and  of  the oonaequences 
of  U  s  preoccupation  with  the  problem  of 
Castro  Here  In  the  Argentine,  we  have  a 
classical  prerevolutlonary  situation;  an  In- 
iraikstgeiit  selfish,  extreme  right,  a  mllltau' 
radical  left  and  a  numerically  slgnificani 
hut  hopelessly  divided  liberal  oent«r  On 
the  one  side,  reftirmlst  elements  are  ob- 
structed at  every  turn  by  the  self-defeating 
policies  ol  an  oligarchy  clinging  to  Its  prlvl- 
letces  On  the  other  side.  Communists  and 
plain  demagoKuea  exploit  the  Impettenoe  and 
deep  frustration  of  mlllloixs  of  Indigents  no 
longer  willing  to  tolerate  the  paradox  of  os- 
tentatious wealth  and  widespread  misery. 
demf>crHtlc  reform  they  are  told.  Is  a  tool  of 
'Yankee  Imperialism";  radical  revolution  U 
their  (»niy  hf)pe 

M<wt  newspaper  reports  appear  to  have 
missed  the  point  by  portraying  the  Argen- 
tine election  In  March  as  a  popularity  con- 
test between  Ptondlsl  and  Peron.  Ironically 
the  voters  vindicated  many  policies  ProndlEi 
sought  to  follow  after  taking  oOce  In  1958 
One  of  his  first  alms  was  the  pacification  o( 
militant,  dirrf^nfranchlsed  Peronlsla  element* 
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that  had  plagued  the  provisional  government 
of  General  Aramburu  with  terrorism  and 
labor  unrest.     In  this  he  suoceeded. 

But  all  Prondlzl'i  subsequent  efforts  to 
make  concessions  to  this  Important  political 
group  were  firmly  reUsted  by  the  unyielding 
coalition  of  landed  and  Industrial  interests 
and  the  military.  Tliis  rlghtwlng  bloc  soofled 
at  Prondlzl's  concern  over  Peronlst  strength 
and  denounced  It  as  an  artifice  to  conceal 
bis  "Communist  syripathles."  Not  content 
with  having  forced  the  government  to  adopt 
strong  antllabor  measures,  the  right  sought 
also  to  preclude  any  leaning  toward  the  left 
In  foreign  i>ollcy.  It  was  this  that  lay  be- 
hind most  of  the  £5  previous  military  at- 
tempts to  overthroir  the  Frondlzi  govern- 
ment. 

During  tils  campaign  in  1957  Prondlssl  used 
every  device  In  a  crafty  politician's  hand- 
book to  seduce  the  luftlst  and  Peronlst  vote. 
He  promised  a  meuure  of  state  control  In 
the  economy  and  vowed  never  to  allow  for- 
eign capital  to  ezpl](t  the  national  oU  re- 
sources. 8uch  promises  In  a  country  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  won  him  the  reputation 
of  a  demagog  In  moderate  circles  while 
his  conciliatory  at  til  tide  toward  the  Peron- 
ists  earned  htm  the  undying  animosity  of 
Influential  army  officers  and  leading  oon- 
eervatlves.     Btui.  Prcndtzl  won  that  election. 

Not  long  after  taking  ofllce,  however,  Pron- 
dlEl  shifted  to  the  right.  Previous  talk  of 
state  control  gave  a^vay  to  close  cooperation 
with  the  Interaatloiiftl  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  With  their  assistance 
Frondlzi  launched  a  stiff  austerity  program 
that  was  to  reston;  Argentina's  economic 
health  and  pave  the  way  for  rebirth  of  the 
free  enterprise  systtsm  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  12  years  of  corruption  and  mal- 
administration under  Peron.  Perhaps  his 
most  dramatic  move  was  opening  the  inef- 
ficient state  oil  Industry  to  exploitation  by 
foreign  companies.  The  former  provisional 
government  of  General  Aramburu.  whUe 
docnlnatcd  by  conservatives  who  paid  Up 
service  to  the  blessings  of  a  free  economy. 
had  not  dared  to  do  this. 

Frondlal's  leftist  supporters  felt  he  had 
betrayed  them.  They  knew,  too,  that  his 
austerity  program  nould  mean  sacrifices  by 
Industrial  and  whl".e-collar  workers,  while 
Industry  and  commerce  would  reap  Its  im- 
mediate lieneflta.  I;  was  an  Argentine  ver- 
sion oX  what  was  good  for  General  Motors 
t>elng  good  for  the  country. 

In  cJiarge  of  Fron<Xzl's  economic  planning 
was  Rogello  Frlgerio — aml>ltious,  energetic, 
known  more  for  tils  acumen  than  his 
scruples.  A  fairly  sharp  polemicist  who 
combined  a  smattering  of  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy with  a  deep  knowledge  of  practical  poU- 
tlcs  and  economics.  Frlgerio  had  been 
Frnndlal's  principal  publicist  during  the 
1957  election  and  his  liaison  with  leading 
Peronlsts.  To  offset  the  political  Impact  of 
his  unpopular  economic  measures,  Frlgerio 
pressed  ahead  with  efforts  to  attract  the 
Peronlata  bloc  through  a  policy  of  national 
conciliation.  The  immediate  results  were  a 
sharp  reduction  of  the  terrorism  and  satx>- 
tage.  Believing  that  minor  political  con- 
cessions to  the  workers  might  avert  infla- 
tionary wage  demands,  the  Government 
promised  to  lift  the  lian  on  the  predomi- 
nantly Peronlst  General  Latxir  Confedera- 
tion  ( CGT ) . 

When  the  conservatives  got  wind  of  this, 
they  promptly  enlisted  army  support  to 
force  Frlgerlo's  dismissal.  It  was  no  secret, 
however,  that  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Influential  men  In  the  Frondlzi  ad- 
ministration and  Its  principal  contact  with 
the  Iat>or  groups.  By  the  end  of  his  first 
year  in  office.  Frondial  had  lost  most  of  the 
leftist  following  Uiat  tiad  helped  to  elect 
him.  yet  he  continued  to  be  ttie  target  of 
the  conservative  press  and  In  constant  Jeop- 
ardy from  restive  army  officers.     Only  after 


the  Eisenhower  administration  publicly 
hailed  Argentina's  economic  stabilization 
program  as  an  orthodox  example  for  all 
other  Latin  American  governments  to  follow 
did  some  of  the  harassment  from  the  right 
sulMlde. 

For  the  next  18  months  conservative  fire 
centered  on  alleged  efforts  by  Frlgerio  to 
establish  closer  liaison  t>etween  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Peronista  forces.  Actually  on 
several  occasions  when  some  papers  clailmed 
he  was  visiting  Peron  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
publlo  or  Spain,  Frlgerio  was  conferring 
with  State  Department  and  Treafury  offi- 
cials on  fiu-ther  loans. 

The  advent  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
did  little  to  discourage  the  Argentine  Preai- 
dent's  enemies.  Rightists  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  Kennedy's  Latin  American  spe- 
cialists were  themselves  suspiciously  socialis- 
tic and  that  the  danger  of  a  soft  policy 
toward  communi&m  and  Peronism  was 
greater  than  ever.  When  Frondlzi  sought 
to  disarm  his  opponents  by  stern  police  ac- 
tion against  the  Argentine  ConununUt  Party, 
the  attacks  turned  on  the  supposed  friend- 
liness of  some  of  his  officials  for  the  Castro 
regime.  To  nolxxly's  surprise  Frlgerio  wa£ 
again  singled  out  as  the  evil  genius.  It  was 
of  little  consequence  that  the  Conununists 
had  denounced  Frlgerio  as  a  national  traitor 
who  was  handing  over  the  country  to  rapa- 
cious Yankee  imperialists,  or  that  the  Castro 
Government  leveled  some  of  its  choicest  In- 
sults at  Frondlzi. 

Despite  these  charges  and  counter-charges, 
the  country  was  making  slow  but  steady  eco- 
nomic progress,  thanks  to  the  stabilization 
program.  Industry  was  prospering;  farm 
production  was  rapidly  recovering  from  Its 
slimip.  The  left,  however,  pointed  out  that 
the  gains  of  the  workers  were  in  no  way 
commensurate  with  the  rapid  acceleration 
of  the  businessmen's  profits. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  end  of  1961  the  eco- 
nomic gains  seemed  at  least  to  have  had 
some  political  resonance.  In  several  pro'vln- 
clal  elections  Frondizl's  UCRI  scored  spec- 
tacular victories.  In  the  second  largest 
province,  Santa  Fe.  Frondizl's  candidate  for 
governor  received  300,000  votes  and  the  only 
pro-Castro  candidate  ended  fifth  with  30,000. 

But  the  Government's  victory  touched  off 
a  new  and  bitter  reaction.  This  time  the 
rightists  turned  on  Frondizl's  alliance  with 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico  in  opposing  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (GAS). 

To  head  off  what  he  feared  would  become 
a  major  split  in  the  hemispheric  alliance  and 
a  highly  embarrassing  domestic  controversy, 
Frondlzi  had  sent  his  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Oscar  Camillon  (subsequently  ousted 
by  demand  of  the  military),  to  Washington 
a  few  weelca  l)efore  the  Punta  del  Este  Con- 
ference to  say  he  saw  no  practical  value  In 
severing  relations  with  Cuba,  and  that  such 
a  step  would  only  expose  his  government 
to  new  charges  of  domination  by  Uncle  Sam. 
Frondlzi  hoped  that  Washington  would  set- 
tle for  the  exclusion  of  Cuba  from  the  OAS, 
leaving  It  up  to  each  government  to  decide 
for  Itself  how  to  tiandle  its  bUateral  relations 
with  Castro. 

If  some  TJS.  officials  were  S3rmpathetic  to 
the  suggestion,  this  was  not  revealed.  At 
Punta  del  Bste  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
Joined  with  Peru  and  the  Central  American 
governments  In  demanding  collective  sanc- 
tions against  Castro.  Administration  officials 
contended  ttiat  there  was  no  sense  in  fol- 
lowing a  more  moderate  path  if,  as  a  result. 
Congress  would  refuse  to  authorize  the  funds 
for  Alliance  projects. 

The  Ptmta  del  Bate  Conference  quickly 
produced  the  anticipated  results  on  the  In- 
tematloiial  level,  the  larger  Latin  American 
countries,  reluctant  to  abandon  hope  that 
the  Cuban  question  might  eventually  be 
settled  within  the  hemispheric  commiuUty, 
■pUt  with  the  majority  demanding  the  Cas- 


tro regime's  outright  ezduBlon.  In  Latin 
America  the  enemies  of  moderate  democratic 
regimes  acquired  new  ammunition  and 
polarization  between  right  and  left  was  fur- 
ther Intensified.  In  the  Argentine  Frondlzi 
entered  his  worst  and  final  political  crisis. 

If  Frondlzi  agreed  to  an  anti-Cuban  boy- 
cott there  was  the  danger  of  new  violence  by 
Castro  sympathizers  and  Peronlsts  whose 
real  strength  only  Frondlzi  seemed  to  have 
assessed  correctly.  On  the  other  hand,  a  re- 
fusal to  vote  for  Cuba's  immediate  expul- 
sion from  the  OAS  wo'old  exacerbate  the 
military  and  conservatives. 

Frondizl's  choice  of  the  second  alternative 
provoked  a  military  demand  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Castro  regime  toe  broken. 
At  first  the  President  resisted.  Addressing 
a  political  rally  in  the  province  of  Parana — 
one  of  the  10  that  subsequently  gave  Per6n- 
ista  forces  a  majority — Frondlzi  reiterated 
his  decision  to  stand  with  Brazil  and  Chile 
on  a  moderate  Cuban  policy. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  military 
were  determined  to  seize  control  on  the  eve 
of  the  elections,  he  yielded.  In  the  last 
days  of  February,  Argentina  became  the  13th 
Latin  American  state  to  cut  Its  diplomatic  ■ 
ties  with  Culia.  To  hostile  leftist  extremists 
and  Per6nist8  the  decision  confirmed  their 
charges:  Frondlzi  was  a  pawn  of  the  State 
E>epartment. 

Actually,  the  military's  ultimatum  dis- 
tressed rather  than  pleased  Washington. 
During  the  Punta  del  Este  Conferei^ce,  the 
UJS.  delegation,  in  a  rare  display  of  tact,  had 
not  tried  to  force  a  change  In  Argentina's 
position;  and  a  fortnight  l>ef<H-e  the  elections 
Washington  announced  a  new  $150  million 
development  credit  in  a  belated  attempt  to 
txilster  Frondlzi.  But  the  military  was  not 
appeased.     Frondlzi  had  to  go. 

Two  years  ago,  there  was  much  feeling 
among  the  Hemisphere's  democratic  leaders 
that  the  worst  danger  of  Castroism  was  that 
It  woiUd  revive  the  sentiment  that  only 
strong-armed  military  dictatorships  could 
effectively  counter  communism.  Such  a 
regression  to  a.  hated  past  would,  they  knew, 
play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. Why  hasn't  the  right  seen  this? 
Yearning  for  the  many-splendored  comforts 
it  once  enjoyed,  the  reactionary  Latin  Amer- 
ican eUte  not  only  disregards  the  ominous 
signs  of  discontent  and  aoclal  revolution 
throughout  the  continent:  It  also  refuses  to 
accept  the  compromises  eseentlal  for  its  own 
survival.  Yet  short  of  an  Impossible  return 
to  the  feudalistic  practices  of  tmlimited 
profit  and  hearUess  ezi>loitaUon,  the  right 
has  everything  to  gain  by  the  success  of  the 
moderates. 

Frondlzi.  for  example,  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  international  capital  in  Argentina, 
stimulated  industrial  growth,  and  expanded 
lagging  t>eef  and  grain  production.  To  do 
this  within  the  framework  of  a  free  enter- 
prise system  the  Government  had  to  take 
many  orthodox  economic  measures  that  were 
highly  unpopular  with  a  labor  fca-ce  that  for 
years  had  l>een  spoiled  by  the  empty  prom- 
ises and  denkagogery  of  Peron.  Frondizl 
knew  this,  but  his  attempt  to  soften  the 
austerity  mea«ures  and  thus  regain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  workers  encountered  immedi- 
ate warnings  of  military  action  from  the  • 
right.  A  like  fate  befell  any  hint  of  conces- 
sions to  the  left  in  foreign  affairs. 

To  many,  it  was  Inooiusel'vable  that  after 
the  April  17  CulMm  invasion  fiasco  and  the 
slow  start  of  the  Alliance,  Washington  should 
have  agreed  to  another  sterile  diplomatic  ex- 
ercise at  Punta  del  Bste,  when  leaders  of 
the  largest  Latin  American  countries  had 
warned  that  this  would  have  dire  effects  on 
their  internal  stability.  The  argument  ttiat 
the  U.S.  Congress  la'aBgry  and  demands  a 
tough  policy  on  Cut>a  shrinks  to  insignifi- 
cance when  one  considers  what  the  legisla- 
tive mood  would  be  should  Argentina  or 
Brazil  go  Communist. 
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CAPTIVE  CUBA? 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcomo  an  article  en- 
titled "Captive  Cuba?"  The  article  also 
was  written  by  Henry  Raymont,  and  wa.s 
published  in  the  April  16  issue  of  the 
magazine  New  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Captive  Cuba? 

On  March  26,  Fidel  Castro  made  one  uf 
thoM  unpredictable.  3  4 -hour  television  ap- 
pearances which.  In  the  early  phase  of  his 
rule,  iiaed  to  confuse  his  followers  and  for- 
eign observers  alike.  This  was  a  speech  to 
think  about,  and  one  that  had  only  frag- 
mentary mention  in  the  US.  prera.  Party 
leaders  were  denounced  for  creating  a  gov- 
ernment within  a  government:  the  new  Inte- 
grated Revolutionary  Organisation  (ORIi 
was  told  to  stick  to  its  Ideology  and  leave 
the  running  of  Ox*  state  to  Castro  and  hu« 
administrators:  Cuban  Communists  ware  ex- 
coriated for  having  lost  touch  with  the 
masses. 

Appealing  directly  to  the  people  he  claims 
are  solidly  t>ehlnd  him  and  portrajrlng  him- 
self as  the  self-effacing  populist  leader.  Cas- 
tro attacked  his  rivais  for  forming  cells  and 
cliques.  "So,  then,"  he  said,  "how  were  the 
cells  set  up?  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  The 
secretary  general  of  ttoe  P8P  (Communist 
Party)  was  made  secretary  general  of  the 
ORI  In  each  municipality."  Thereafter 
members  of  the  P8P  were  made  secretaries 
general  of  every  cell.  "Is  this  communism  ' 
Is  this  Marxism?  Is  this  socialism?  This  ls 
arbitrariness:  this  Is  abuse:  this  Is  privilege 
All  these  things — whether  or  not  this  Is 
communism — will  make  people  say  what 
Indlo  Hatuey  said.  When  Hatuey  was  being 
burned  alive,  a  priest  approached  him  to  ask 
him  If  he  wanted  to  go  to  heaven  Hatuey 
replied:  'No:  I  do  not  want  heaven  if  this 
Is  heaven.'  Do  you  understand?  I  must 
speak  clearly  " 

To  those  familiar  with  past  Castro  oratory 
the  allusion  to  the  legendary  Indlo  Hatuey 
was  significant,  for  this  Is  the  same  anecdote 
Citstro  has  used  again  and  again  In  denounc- 
ing Imperialism,  capitalism,  and  the  church 

No  matter  what  Ideological  embellishments 
Castro  gives  his  dispute  with  old  gtiard  Com- 
munists (sectarianism,  dogmatism),  he 
leaves  no  doubt  that  he  personally  resents 
their  contempt  for  the  naive  policies  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionaries:  "Why  have  we  t)een 
discussing  this  problem  of  the  Soviet  Untotr'' 
Well,  we  can  say  to  Inform  ourselves  To 
inform  and  to  discuss,  yes.  Those  are  prob- 
lems that  have  to  do  with  the  experiences  of 
Marxism,  but  we  did  not  have  to  convert  It 
Into  the  central  subject  of  our  dtscussiuiif 
because  we  have  some  things  much  mure  tm- 
[x>rtant  to  discuss.  This  Is  something  simi- 
lar to  our  embarking  on  a  great  campaign 
:Ai<:iinst  the  bubonic  plague  when  in  reality 
what  we  have  Is  malaria  and  polio  ' 

Recalling  how  he  had  admonished  those 
who  fought  with  him  In  the  mountains 
against  setting  themselves  up  as  an  elite. 
Castro  derided  as  absurd  the  boasts  of  old 
Communists  of  their  militancy  iind  their 
efforts  to  retain  privileged  positions  in  the 
new  orscanlzatlon:  "What  could  that  en- 
gender If  not  conditions  that  would  culti- 
vate for  the  old  Communists  the  antipathy 
ur  resentment  of  the  masses  •  •  •  They 
thought  they  had  won  the  revolution  in  a 
ruffle  They  forgot  the  blood,  the  sacri- 
tlces  that  the  revolution  cost  I  wi;i  give 
-ome  examples  '    And  he  did. 

There  was  the  case  of  a  Commmii.Ht  iate- 
comer  made  secretary  of  the  regional  com- 
mittee of  Bayamo.  one  Fidel  Pompa  i  a  dig 
at  the  pomp<^elty  of  the  Conamunlst  leaders 
or    a   real    name"')    who    wa.s    not    on:-,    'infa- 


mlllar  with  the  achievements  of  revered 
revolutionary  heroes,  but  threatened  to 
sweep  out  any  official  who  was  not  a  de- 
voted Marxist  "Gentlemen  like  that  Fidel 
Pompa  are  not  the  only  ones,  there  are  oth- 
ers and  they  are  the  ones  we  must  sweep 
away  " 

When  he  sp<^>ke  of  s«ime  100  rebel  Army 
e)fBcer8  deprived  of  their  commands  by  party 
bureaucrats  for  being  of  a  low  political  level. 
Castro  said  "What  low  political  level?  How 
can  a  man  have  fought  for  the  Socialist  rev- 
olution and  afterward  be  told  that  he  who 
fought  and  struggled  for  that  revolution 
and  was  loyal  Ui  It.  who  In  moments  of 
vacillation  did  not  hesitate  •  •  •  who  mo- 
bilized when  the  mercenaries  came  and  died 
fighting  them  after  having  declared  that 
this  revolution  was  Socialist,  be  t<.)ld  that 
he  cannot  command  troops  because  of  a  low 
political  level?  ' 

When  he  appointed  the  late  Camilo  Clen- 
fueg  IS.  one  of  the  most  popular  revolution- 
ary figures,  to  lead  the  victorious  march  on 
Law  V^Hlafl,  Castro  "did  not  ask  him  to  recite 
Das  Kapltal  •  •  •  perhaps  now  through 
these  paradnres  :»nd  these  Ir  inles  s<in  ebfxly 
would  have  rome  to  exaniine  him  in  Marx- 
IsDi-Lenlnlsm  and  suspended  him  and  h' 
would  have  given  the  command  u>  any  col- 
lege man  who  may  have  had  a  little  military 
education  •  •  •  I  say  that  Is  nonsense,  an 
Injustice.  ;k  pxillcy  lacking  In  all  sense  of 
proletarian  Marxi.sm-I  enlnl*m  •  •  •  Those 
Individuals  who  speak  .v)  much  nihbt.ih 
must  be  shot  up  at  once  " 

This  Is  a  rudical  change  of  style  and  mtxid 
from  last  Decenit)er  3  when  Caiitrv>  pllantly 
humbly  acknowledged  In  an  uncharactertstlc 
wrltten  speech  that  we  did  not  understand 
the  objective  conditions  •  •  •  We  did  not 
Interpret  the  reality      We  made  an  error" 

What  i.s  the  expUnaUon  of  the  change' 
Posisibly  the  very  thing  that  Arab.  Israeli 
Canadian  YugosUs.  Mexican  and  Brazil- 
ian diplomats  had  lieeu  hinting  to  the  State 
Department  that  the  temptation  Ui  seize 
absolute  power  would  be  u>o  great  for  t^ir 
militant  Communists  Ui  resist  and  iliat  Cas- 
tro would  cc>nie  to  rea.i..^  ili.it  hi.s  leitdership 
waA  in  serious  jeopardy 

Heretofore,  tiie  fatalutic  argumetu  has 
been  advanced  tiiat  Castro  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  Conunuulsts.  organL&allon - 
ally  and  militarily  This  may  have  been  thr 
case  In  Eastern  Europe  where  postwar  Com 
munlst  leaders  were  installed  by.  and  were 
directly  dependent  on.  the  Soviet  Army  But 
the  Castro  regime  still  looks  to  Its  heavily 
armed  workers  and  peaiutnts  mlUtla  for  sup- 
port Nor  can  ojie  disregard  the  cuinpetenc*' 
of  his  young  economic  and  administrative 
team  of  nationalist — and  Communist  —Latin 
Americans  headed  by  Ernesto  Ciuevara 
whose  loyalty  to  Castro  is  likely  w  endure 
should  there  be  a  real  split 

If.  since  March  J6.  Castro  .*^ia<*  not  gone  t)e 
yond  ousting  from  his  party  Anibal  Enca- 
lante.  one  of  the  Ujp  Communists  and  re- 
shuffling the  leadership  of  the  ORI  to  place 
his  loyal  followers  back  Into  key  positions 
one  may  surmise  that  Soviet  oil  and  other 
shipments  vital  to  his  depressed  economy  Is 
an  Inhibiting  factor  Food  petroleum,  and 
certain  consumer  g<x>ds  are  subject  to  strict 
rationing  Though  the  40  percent  drop  in 
this  year's  sugar  harvest  i.s  part  of  a  planned 
crop  diversification  program,  its  efleci  on 
Cuba's  balance  of  payments  has  been  .some- 
what greater  than  anticipated 

Will  Washington  take  the  hint  '  Castro  s 
March  36  speech  was  consptcuotis  for  lt!< 
omission  of  any  reference  to  Tankee  Im- 
perialism or  Wall  Street  aggression  It  I.s 
of  some  significance  too  that  the  antl- 
Tankee  dlatrlt>ee  of  his  press  and  radio  have 
been  noticeably  toned  down  and  that  Cas- 
tro only  last  week  promptly  released,  and 
with  exceptional  courtefcy  the  .«lx  American 
sklndlvers  who  under  dlfTerent  clrrum- 
stniu-es   niiitlif    h.j-.e    bten    licUl    <«ncl    tried    a.s 


CIA  agents  If  Castro's  offer  to  Mt  free  the 
1.179  Cuban  Invaders  for  Individual  ransoms 
totaling  $03  million  Is  callous,  it  can  be 
said  also  that  the  death  sentence  was  not 
Imposed  that  the  sum  in  question  may  be 
negotiable,  and  that  the  amount  may  con- 
ceivably be  no  more  than  was  earlier  spent 
to  equip,  train,  and  launch  the  Invaders  on 
their  til -advised  expedition  of  last  April  17 
To  date  the  United  SUtas  has  lectured 
Castro  censured  him.  punished  him — as  li 
a  revolution  such  as  his  were  a  delinquent 
child  It  has  toyed  with  new  schemes  for 
forcing  his  downfall,  though  the  refime  that 
succeeds  his  might  prove  even  more  intract- 
able A  fresh  look  nt  Cuban  policy  by  the 
United  States  will  not  produce  a  siidden 
mliacle  of  reconciliation  or  an  overt  rup- 
ture between  Cuba  and  Moscow  or  Pelplng 
MarxLsm-Iienlnlsn^  is  the  only  social  philos- 
ophy in  ternu  of  which  the  Cuban  ruler?^ 
can  currently  think  or  act.  the  Yugoslav 
parallel  ojmes  to  mind  But  the  Ideological 
commitment  of  the  Castro  leadership  will  in 
the  long  run  have  to  be  squared  with  the 
Cuban  national  Interest.  In  its  sugar  pol- 
icy (New  Republic.  May  16.  IMl).  the  United 
States  has  a  potentlsUy  powerful  lever  for 
encouraging  Castro  In  an  independeui 
cour^  The  changing  climate  in  Havana 
offerti  an  occasion  to  test  Castro's  Intentions 
and  to  explore  the  economic  bargains  which 
might  WMinen  the  ties  that  bind  his  foreign 
policy 


LATIN  AMERICA 


Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  becaus«- 
I  believe  It  so  important,  for  the  In- 
foi  mation  of  the  Senate,  to  hare  printed 
In  a  group  in  the  Record  the  variou.s 
articles  on  Latin  America  to  which  I 
now  have  reference.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoao 
an  article  entitled  "The  Atlantic  Re- 
port^Latln  America."  which  was  pub- 
li.sh»-<l  in  the  May  1962  Issue  of  the  At- 
hintii-  Monthly 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a,s  follows: 

The  An  a.ntic  Rbpost     Latim  Ai 


Ever  since  World  War  II  tboufhtful  Latin 
.^me^lcans  have  Implored  Washington  to  un- 
dertake a  long-range  policy  toward  their 
region  Instead.  U  S  policy  in  LAtln  Amer- 
ica If  policy  it  can  be  called — has  been  a 
succession  of  hastily  improvised  responses 
to  ^  arUnis  local  crises  Tlie  nuUn  aim  has 
seemed  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  The  advent  of  tt>e  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration brought  high  hopes  to  liberal  demo- 
cratic leaders  In  Latin  America  who  had 
long  advocated  a  broad,  positive  approach 
u>  the  economic  and  social  dislocations  that 
are  the  underlying  cause  of  the  area's  polit- 
ical InsUblUty 

Kennedy  snd  his  advisers  established  close 
contact  with  such  prominent  liberal  ngure-- 
as  Oovernor  Luis  Muhoc  Marin  of  PuerU> 
Rico  and  President  Romulo  Betancourt  of 
Venesuela.  rejected  the  old  policy  of  sup- 
porting dictators,  and  went  ftrmly  on  record 
as  favoring  reform  as  the  most  effective 
answer  to  communism 

Barely  3  months  after  he  took  ofBcc 
President  Kennedy,  on  March  13.  IMl.  an- 
nounced an  ambitious  10-year  program  to 
be  known  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  He 
descrlt>ed  It  as  a  vast  effort,  unparalleled  m 
magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satis' v 
the  basic  needs  of  the  American  people  for 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and  schools  ' 
When  tlie  hemisphere's  finance  ministers  met 
the  following  August  to  begin  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program,  three  disturbing  ques- 
tions   quickly    came    Into    focus. 

First,  is  Congress  willing  to  support  the 
Presidenr.s    reques'     for    the    vast     fund.s    lo 
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finance  the  Alliance?  The  admlixlstratlon 
Is  asking  Capitol  Hill  to  authorize  »3  billion 
In  Alliance  aid  for  the  next  5  years,  despite 
considerable  opposition  to  expanded  foreign- 
aid  spending.  Many  legislators  think  that 
aid  should  l>e  withheld  until  Latin  America 
makes  a  more  determined  effort  at  tax  and 
land  reforms,  and  some  object  to  helping 
countries  which  oppose  U.S.  policy  on  Cuba. 

Second,  will  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  be  able  to  revamp  their  bureauc- 
racies, which  for  years  have  delayed  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  new  policies 
to  cope  with  mounting  revolutionary  pres- 
sures? Men  who  possess  not  only  high  tech- 
nical competence  but  also  dedication. 
Ideological  preparation,  and  sujjerlor  Intel- 
ligence will  be  needed  both  In  North  and 
South  America  to  Implement  the  ambitious 
go.ils  of  the  Alliance. 

TTilrd.  can  Latin  American  leaders  press 
ahead  with  social  and  economic  reforms 
against  the  resistance  of  powerful  vested  in- 
terests that  still  exercise  considerable  polltl- 
cil  and  financial  Influence?  In  Argentina, 
for  example,  supporters  of  Dictator  Juan  D. 
Pcron.  who  was  deposed  In  1955.  won  a 
surprise  victory  In  the  elections  held  last 
Miirch  Peronlst.i.s,  with  the  backing  of  Com- 
munists, claimed  that  President  Prondlzl  had 
sold  out  to  'Yankee  Imperialism."  and  Peron 
himself  accused  the  United  States  of  med- 
dling In  Argentine  affairs. 

Actually,  the  election  results  and  the  crisis 
that  followed  can  be  seen  In  an  Ironic  way 
as  vindicating  Frondlkl's  insistence  that  con- 
cessions to  the  left  had  to  be  made  In  order 
to  win  over  the  substantial  number  of 
workers  who  still  yearned  for  the  autocratic 
Peron  regime  His  failure  can  largely  be 
traced  to  the  unyielding  attitude  of  the 
powerful  right-wing  coalition  of  landed  In- 
terests and  army  leaden  Not  content  with 
Frondlzl's  conservative  economic  policy,  the 
array  forced  him  to  break  relations  with 
Cuba  a  few  weeks  before  the  election. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  new  United 
States-Latin  American  policy  hinges  on  the 
answers  given.  In  time,  to  these  questions. 
It  would  t>e  unrealistic  and  misleading  to 
expect  conclusive  results  immediately.  Two 
decades  of  neglect,  misunderstandings,  and 
halfhearted  efforts  represent  a  legacy  that 
cannot  easily  be  overcome. 

A    HOIXOW    TICTOaT 

When,  less  than  4  months  after  launching 
the  Alliance,  the  Kennedy  administration 
came  out  In  favor  of  a  conference  of  foreign 
ministers  to  discuss  Cuba,  it  seemed  that  the 
old  pattern  of  Jeopardizing  a  positive  long- 
range  program  for  quick  political  expedients 
was  reasserting  itself. 

For  many  Latin  Americans,  the  logic  of 
the  Punta  del  Este  conference  could  be 
found  only  In  the  pressures  the  VS.  Con- 
gress was  exerting  on  the  eve  of  considera- 
tion of  the  budget.  With  military  interven- 
tion against  the  Cuban  regime  ruled  out  as 
a  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiea- 
tlon  of  American  States,  and  with  the  firm 
opposition  of  six  of  the  larger  nations  to 
diplomatic  sanctions,  there  seemed  little  to 
Ije  gained  from  another  high-level  diplomatic 
meeting. 

But  Castro's  own  Inadequate  understand- 
ing of  the  nuances  of  hemisphere  politics 
helped  save  the  situation  from  l>elng  a  total 
failure  for  the  United  States.  His  continued 
threats  to  promote  unrest  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America  caused  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
to  line  up  with  Per\i  and  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  that  were  demanding  stiff 
action  against  the  Cuban  regime. 

These  factors,  combined  with  the  skillful 
and  patient  negotiations  conducted  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  brought  a  unani- 
mous declaration  by  the  foreign  ministers 
that  Cuba's  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  was  Incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  the  Inter- 
American  system.  'Y'et  the  substanthe  reso- 
lution to  exclude  the  Castro  regime  from  the 


OAS  received  only  the  minimum  two-thirds 
majority  of  14  countries,  with  Argentina, 
Brazil.  Chile,  Mexico.  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador 
alistaining. 

Secretary  Rusk's  claim  that  this  kind  of 
dissent  was  a  "vivid  demonstration  of  the 
democratic  process  of  a  vigorous  community 
of  nations"  sounded  hollow  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can diplomats  aware  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  to  achieve 
unr.nlmlty. 

SISCKCTART     KtrSK'S     PERFOaMANCE 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  positive  results 
the  United  States  achieved  at  the  conference 
came  in  the  unpredictable  field  of  human 
relations — the  esteem  and  respect  engen- 
dered by  Secretary  Rusk  and  his  team.  The 
eloquence  and  progressive  tone  of  Rusk's 
speeches,  as  well  as  the  tact  and  patience  he 
displayed  during  2  weeks  of  difficult  ne- 
gotiations, served  to  emphasize  to  the  Latin 
American  delegations  a  new  style  and  con- 
tent In  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Until  quite  recently,  hemispheric  support 
for  Washington's  policies  on  basic  East-West 
Issues  had  t>een  taken  for  granted.  U.S. 
spokesmen  generally  addressed  Inter- 
Amerlcan  conferences  with  sophomorlc 
warnings  about  the  dangers  of  "atheistic 
communism"  that  Latin  American  states- 
men regarded  as  an  Insult  to  their 
intelligence. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Rusk's  principal  speech 
was  an  articulate  blend  of  afOrmatlons  of 
Jeffersonian  democracy  with  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  discrepancies  betw^een  Conununist 
rhetoric  and  achievements.  He  deflated 
CuIm's  angry  claims  tliat  the  "monopoly- 
con  troUed  U.S.  Government"  was  opposed  to 
the  Castro  regime  purely  because  of  the 
economic  losses  suffered  by  private  UjS.  in- 
terests, when  he  asserted  that  "Many  of 
us  •  •  •  would  have  had  no  quarrel  with 
changes  in  the  economic  organization  of 
Cuba  instituted  with  the  consent  of  the  Cu- 
ban people.  Our  hemisphere  has  room  for 
a  diversity  of  economic  systems." 

This  recogniUon  of  LaUn  America's  eco- 
nomic autonomy  was  coupled  with  a  scrupu- 
lous understanding  of  its  mood  of  national- 
ism and  independence.  Accordingly,  despite 
strong  pressures  from  important  congres- 
sional spokesmen,  the  Secretary  at  no  time 
Invoked  the  threat  of  curbing  economic  aid 
to  countries  refusing  to  endorse  the  expul- 
sion of  CulMi.  In  turn,  Rusk  found  that, 
notwithstanding  the  impressive  catalog  of 
errors  compiled  by  Washington's  Latin 
American  policy,  there  continues  to  exist  a 
vast  reservoir  of  good  will  toward  the  United 
States,  every  bit  of  which  will  lie  needed  to 
wage  the  long  and  difficult  fight  to  achieve 
progress  with  a  minimum  of  turbulence. 

BTKENCTHKNING  THS  OAS 

The  overriding  lesson  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters' meeting  Is  tliat  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, while  it  reflects  a  carefully  pre- 
pared, well-balanced  policy  In  the  economic 
field,  has  not  yet  shed  the  habit  of  impro- 
vising when  it  faces  complex  political  issues 
In  Latin  America. 

There  were  some  farsighted  ofQcials  who 
hoped  that  the  United  States  would  take 
the  leadership  in  strengthening  the  falter- 
ing political  machinery  of  the  OAS.  They 
believe  that  by  more  thorough  and  imagina- 
tive legal  planning  the  U.S.  delegation  could 
have  proposed  a  structural  revision  of  the 
inter-American  system  that  would  have  ex- 
cluded ali  dlctatorslilps  from  its  meml>er- 
Bhlp  and  not  limited  the  conference  to  the 
Immediate  issue  of  Cuba.  Although  the 
OAS  charter  is  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  human  freedom,  for  years 
the  organization  Included  representatives  of 
brutal  dictatorships,  on  the  grounds  that 
to  reject  them  would  have  Jeopardized  the 
doctrine  of  nonintervention.  The  same  ar- 
guments that  prevented  an  effective  censure 
of  the  Trujlllo  regime  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public were  Invoked  by  Cuba  to  explain  the 


paradox  of  how  It  could  become  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  dlctatCH-ship  and  still  stay  in  the 
OAS. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  organi- 
zation's Insistence  on  clvU  liberties  and  de- 
mocracy rings  false  to  millions  of  Latin 
Americans,  eveh  though  in  Washington  the 
OAS  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an 
extraordinary  political  institution  and  the 
pioneer  of  all  other  Western  regional  secu- 
rity arrangements. 

Tlie  Kennedy  administration  Is  fully  aware 
of  the  deficiencies  of  OAS  and  looks  to  Fe- 
lipe Herrera,  the  energetic  Chilean  director 
of  the  Inter -American  Development  Bank, 
for  effective  leadership  in  the  vital  econom- 
ic plans  now  being  formulated  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  shaping  of  U.S. 
economic  policy  in  Latin  America  has  been 
more  the  work  of  high  White  House  aides 
and  of  Teodoro  Moscoso,  the  coordinator  of 
the  Alliance  program,  than  of  the  State  De- 
partment professionals. 

FAT    ON    PXRTOaiLAMCK? 

The  Alliance  is  a  cooperative  underttJung, 
divided  between  Latin  American  measures  of 
self-help  and  domestic  reforms  and  the  sup- 
ply of  U.S.  capital  and  technical  knowledge. 
Prom  the  outset  it  was  plain  that  the  am- 
bitious program  would  antagonize  certain 
traditional  economic  groups  both  in  Latin 
America  and  in  the  United  States.  But  U.S. 
insistence  on  reform  has  created  a  favorable 
Impact  among  the  rising  class  of  young, 
energetic  technicians  and  professionals  who 
may  soon  be  governing  the  hemisphere. 

The  start  of  the  self-help  approach  has 
been,  admittedly,  slow  in  many  countries. 
Moscoso  is  nevertheless  opposed  to  setting 
rigid  criteria  of  rapid  performance  as  a  con- 
dition of  aid,  on  the  grounds  that  it  may 
lead  to  dangerous  political  situations.  At 
the  same  time,  he  seeks  to  encourage  in- 
dividual countries  to  adopt  far-reaching  tax 
and  land  reforms  and  to  take  vigorous  steps 
toward  low-cost  housing  through  public 
building  institutes,  ss'vlngs  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  educational  and  health  as- 
sistance. 

In  many  cases,  the  financing  of  these  so- 
cial projects  has  run  into  difficulties.  The 
most  stubborn  obstacle,  perhaps,  was  Latin 
America's  chronic  problem  of  budgetary  defi- 
cits, arising  from  heavy  government  com- 
mitments to  nonproductive  public  expendi- 
tures and  subsidies  for  public  services,  which 
required  the  diversion  of  U.fi.  aid  to  prevent 
serious  fiscal  repercussions. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  Congress 
liked  the  Idea  of  using  Alliance  fimds  for 
supporting  internal  budgets,  but  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  development  projects  could 
not  be  carried  out  to  full  advantage  in  the 
midst  of  chaotic  economies  threatened  by 
social  strife. 

There  is  some  hope  that  as  the  younger 
economists  and  profeesionals  begin  to  exert 
a  stronger  Influence  on  the  Latin  American 
elite,  vaon  enlightened  policies  will  follow, 
and  the  vast  funds — estimated  to  be  as  much 
as  $100  billion — now  in  Swiss  banks  or  U.S. 
securities  will  gradiudly  be  reetoced  to  their 
rightful  place  in  the  national  economies. 

For  the  time  being,  the  administration  is 
IncUned  to  foUow  a  flezihle  poUcy  in  its  aid 
program.  It  believes  In  Moscoeo's  conten- 
tion that  the  Latin  American  leaders  them- 
selves must  lie  persuaded  that  they  hold  the 
greatest  stake  in  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  Alliance. 


ADDRESSES  BY  AMBASSADOR  DE- 
LESSEPS  S.  MORRISON,  UJS.  REP- 
RESENTATIVE ON  THE  COUNCIL 
OP  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  very  briefly  In  paying  a  well  de- 
served   commendation   to    a   dedicated 
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public  servant  of  the  UJ3.  Ooveinment, 
our  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  refer  to  Ambassa- 
dor deLesseps  8.  Morrison,  who  repre- 
sents the  United  States  of  America  In 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  to  the  recent  Piuita  del 
Este  conference  in  Uruguay.  He  la  do- 
ing an  exceptionally  able  Job  for  us  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
He  was  a  very  able  delegate  at  the  Punta 
del  Este  conference. 

Good  evidence  of  the  great  ability  and 
the  Intellectual  power  of  this  excellent 
public  ofBcial  is  shown  by  two  sp>eeche.s 
which  he  made  recently — one  at  Mar- 
quette University,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on 
April  16,  when  he  dealt  with  some  of  our 
Latin  American  problems;  and  the  other 
which  he  delivered  at  a  banquet  of  the 
Association  of  International  Relations 
Clubs,  at  Hope  College,  in  Holland. 
Mich.,  on  April  9.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  speeches  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Aooasas  rr  Ambasbasob  deLkssxps  S  Mobbi- 
80N,  n.S.  Rkpbkskntativx  on  the  Council 
or  THx  Obganizatiom  or  Amxbican  Stateh, 

MABQTTirm      DNIVKBSmr,     7     P.M  .      MONDAT. 

Apbtl    16,    1962.    MiLWAUKEi.    Wis. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  U  a  distinct 
honor  for  me  to  be  here  In  Milwaukee  to- 
night and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  on  a  moat  aerloua  subject — namely. 
Latin  America.  Its  problems,  and  Its  hopes 
for  the  future. 

I  say  "aerloua"  because  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  problems  of  Latin  America  are  of 
urgent  concern  to  each  and  every  cltiBcn  of 
this  country.  Its  high  time  that  we  stop 
thinking  of  Latin  America  in  terms  of 
senorltas,  sambas,  and  siestas — and  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  people,  problems,  and 
Its  progress. 

Por  th«  sad  truth  Is  that  although  we  have 
long  been  faacinat«d  by  Latin  America,  until 
a  few  years  ago  we  really  didn't  know  much 
about  It  And  what  we  knew  tended  to  be 
superficial — and,  in  some  cases,  erroneous 

This  situation  was.  perhaps.  Inevitable  for 
during  our  period  of  "manifest  destiny."  we 
looked  east  toward  Surope  for  economic  and 
cultural  kinship.  Indeed,  the  history  of  our 
country  U  basicaUy  the  history  of  ovtr  de- 
velopment on  an  east-west  axis.  Horace 
Greeley's  famous  advice  to  "go  West.  younR 
man"  was  perfectly  logical  considering  the 
fact  that  the  new  frontiers — and  therefore 
the  new  opportunities — of  that  time  were  in 
the  vast  lands  west  of  the  Alleghenys 

But  Increasingly  in  recent  years-  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  last  decade  and  a  half— the 
axis  of  opportunity  has  been  shifting  It 
has  shifted  from  east- west  to  north -south 
This.  too.  was  Inevitable,  for  the  history  of 
the  world  has  always  been  the  history  of  In- 
dividual men  seeking  new  frontiers— and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  frontier 
of  the  coming  half  century  is  the  vast  area 
to  our  south  known  as  Latin  America 

A  frontier — almost  by  definition-  is  a  re- 
gion In  ferment — a  vast  area— bu.stling 
growing,  alive  with  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
hope  Latin  America  Is  no  exception  Its 
population  Is  expanding  at  a  fantastic  rate 
The  skylines  of  its  cities  are  being  altered 
ilmoflt  t>eyond  recognition.  New  businesses 
ind   new  industries  are  springing  up 

Tet.  at  the  same  time,  there  Is  h  reverse 
side  of  the  coin — a  darker  side  Pur  alon? 
with — and    partially    because    of-  this    new 


growth   are   new   challenges   and    new    prob- 
lems. 

It  was  to  meet  these  challenges  and  to 
solve  these  problems  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  conceived.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  represents  the  fu- 
ture of  Latin  America  at  a  very  critical 
time — in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  the 
Marshall  plan  represented  the  future  of 
Europe  a  few  short  years  ago  when  all  of 
Western  Europe  wus  In  grave  crisis 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  make  It  quite  clear 
that  the  Alliance  Is  not  an  excliutlvely  U  K 
program  It  Is  Ju.st  what  Its  name  Implies  a 
cooperative  effort  freely  Joined  by  free  peo- 
ples— 20  republics  voluntarily  committed  Ui 
help  each  other  and  to  help  themselves  in  tite 
solution  of  their  Individual  and  mutual 
problems. 

It  was  onginiilly  prip^jsed  by  Prealdent 
Kennedy  In  March  1961  Just  viver  a  year 
ago^ — and  It  really  got  started  at  the  now- 
historic  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  this  past  August  in 
Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  marshal  the  democratic  forces 
of  this  hemisphere  In  an  all-out  campaign 
against  poverty.  Illiteracy,  social  Injustice 
and  human  misery 

Specifically,  its  major  goals  are  as  follows 

1  To  guarantee  that  the  economic  growth 
In  each  Latin  American  nation  be  at  least  2<3 
percent  per  capita  per  year — a  vast  under- 
taking when  we  consider  the  population  ex- 
plosion thnt  Is  talcing  place  throughout  the 
area 

2  To  reform  tax  systems  In  tlie  various 
countries  to  not  only  Insure  needed  revenues 
but  also  tt)  distribute  tax  burdens  more 
fairly 

3.  To  institute  progTiims  of  agricultural 
reform  for  the  dual  purpose  of  Increasing 
productivity  and  of  achieving  a  more  ecuiu- 
ble  distribution  of  land 

And.  finally,  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  people  of  Latin  America  by  creating 
new  Job  opportunities.  Improving  public 
health,  developing  low-cost  housing,  con- 
trolling disease,  eliminating  adult  lllit 
eracy,  and  assuring  each  child  a  minimum  of 
8  years  of  schooling 

Of  paramount  importance  In  achieving 
these  goals  Is  a  vitally  necessary  principle 
that  of  "self-help  ■  Por  outside  help  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone  Further,  we  have  learned 
by  experience  that  the  United  States  cannot 
help  people  who  bjisically  do  not  want  to 
help  thempelves  They  must  make  the  effort 
supply  the  desire  and  Initiative,  put  up  u 
gixKl  share  i>f  the  money  themselves,  and 
they  must  accomplish  the  basic  Internal  re- 
forni.s  Otherwise,  our  aid  will  merely  mak** 
the  rich  richer  -and  the  poor  poorer 

A   proftrani   of   such   enormous   mHgnltiide 
Importance     and   vL^lon    as    tlie    Alliance    for 
Progress    has    a    major    meaning    for     every 
American  rtti/eu 

In   the   first   place     Mie  program   affects  an 
area     threatened     by    International    commu 
nlsm     a  subject  of   the   deepest  and  gravest 
ooricem  to  the  i>eople  of  the  United  states  ii. 
an  area  closest  to  our  national  security 

Secondly.  It  involves  the  expenditures  of 
vast  sums  of  money  -and.  as  I  will  di.<icu.H.s 
later  a  substantial  amount  of  that  mf>ney 
comes  from  taxes  paid  by  U  H    taxpayers 

Finally  any  program  which  has  for  Its  cen- 
tral theme  the  bringing  abt)M?  of  a  fur- 
reachlng  economic  and  .%ocia!  revii!'»flon  Ir-- 
varlably  mean.=»  much  controversy 

For,  ladles  and  gentlemen  we  are  dertlln»c 
here  n<it  with  theoretical  m»-an8  to  itohleve 
remote  ideals- -but  with  urg»*nt  problem."- 
requiring  urgent  solutions  And  what  Is  a* 
stake  Is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
the  future  of  Latin  America  and.  Indirect;-, 
the  future  of  the  entire  free  world 

What   are   these   nu.-iCdncepti'ins   rtiul    nils 
understandings'* 


1  Tl\e  Charge  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  "Just  another  giveaway  pro- 
gram" whose  only  aim  is  to  "pour  more  US 
tax  money  down  the  rathole." 

a  The  charge  that  the  program  Is  "bogged 
down" — either  at  the  U.S.  end  or  In  Latin 
.^merlca  or  both. 

3  The  charge  Uiat  the  "self-help"  aspects 
of  the  program  are  a  scheme  to  "rob  the  rich 
and  give  to  the  poor." 

All  three  charges  are.  of  courBC,  untrue. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Al- 
liance fur  Progress  Is  not  a  "giveaway  pro- 
gram" at  all  It  is  a  partnership — involving 
a  total  expenditure  of  soms  $100  billion- - 
and  80  percent  or  more  of  this  figure  will 
come  from  the  LAtin  American  countries 
through  their  essential  self-help  part  of  this 
mammoth  undertaking. 

Lets  take  a  look  at  the  other  30  percent 

At  the  Punta  del  Este  conference  last 
August — It  was  estimated  that  Latin 
America  would  need  at  least  $30  billion  from 
outside  sources  over  the  next  10  years — 
that  Is.  a  minimum  of  $30  billion. 

This  $30  billion  represents  not  only  public 
but  private  funds  as  well.  For  one  of  the 
most  serloxis  needs  of  Latin  America  Is  in- 
creased industrialization,  much  of  which 
can  only  be  supplied  through  the  Infusion 
of  foreign  risk  capital  from  the  United 
States  Europe.  Japan,  and  other  Indus- 
trlali?;ed  areas  of  the  world. 

Of  the  public  funds  Involved,  most  of  the 
money  will  have  to  come  from  the  United 
suites  It  Is  true  that  some  of  It  will  be 
In  the  form  of  direct  grants  and  technical 
assistance,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nu>ney  (more 
than  80  percent  In  fact)  will  be  In  the  form 
of  long-term  loans  with  little  or  no  Interest 
Tlie  new  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment the  Inter-American  Development 
Bunk,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  World 
Bank     all  will  have  a  part. 

So  the  charge  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
reas  Is  Just  another  "giveaway  program  ' 
simply  isn't  true 

It  Is  well  to  point  out  here  that  Invest- 
ments, grants,  technical  aid,  and  loans 
represent  only  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
problenvB  that  plague  Latin  America. 

For  Imbalances  of  payments.  Inflation,  and 
economic  stagnation  are  additional  prob- 
lems 

To  get  at  the  heart  of  these  problems,  we 
must  go  deeper.  We  must  seek  the  real  Ill- 
ness and  we  must  realize  that  the  cures 
If  they  are  to  be  found,  must  be  effected 
within  the  framework  of  Latin  American 
culture  and  attitudes,  and  not  within  the 
framework  of  North  American  attitudes 
We  must  remember  that  North  American 
methods  do  not  necessarily  answer  Latin 
American  needs 

We  must  keep  in  mlud.  first  of  all.  thsi 
I,atin  America  was  colonised  by  the  Bpenlsh. 
the  Portuguese,  and  i  in  the  case  of  Hsltl  < 
the  French  By  and  large.  Its  laws,  It.s 
institutions,  and  its  traditions  arc  Iberian 
not  Anglo-Saxon  This  central  fact  has 
produced  basic  difference*!  between  ourselves 
and  the  pe<<ple  of  Latin  Amerlcs 

With  your  permlasion  I  would  like  to  read 
I*)  (J  i>te«  fr  Jin  prominent  Ijitln  Amerlcan.s 
which  touch  on  this  point  The  first  is  from 
u  speei  b  given  h  few  years  ago  by  Dr  Alberto 
I.ler  .!>  Cam  irgo.  who  Is  now  President  o! 
the  Republic  i.f  Colombia,  but  who  at  Uiat 
time  was  president  of  the  University  of  the 
Andes  in  Columbia 

In  Npeaking  of  the  differences  between  our 
(M'opleH  Dr  Ueras  malntalued  that  the> 
did  nr>t  prevent  us  from  being  good  frlendk. 
gtHKl  neighbors  and  good  partners  "  In  fact 
he  suld  A  polite  and.  what  Is  more,  reslly 
friendly  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  we 
lU^e  different  not  from  sheer  caprice,  not  for 
the  h»'Il  ijf  It.  not  to  spite  each  other-  but 
frcm  deeper  and  more  serious  causes,  will 
If  we  .^tudy  these  causes  contribute  a  great 
de  il  to  the  cementing  of  a  good  understand- 
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Ing  between  the  peoples  of  the  Americas 
(Since  fortunately,  there  already  exists,  on 
these  very  foundations,  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  governments). 

The  second  quote  Is  from  Dr.  Oalo  Plaza, 
the  former  President  of  Ecuador,  who  in 
discussing  the  basic  difference  between  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  various  wars 
of  Independence  In  Latin  America,  said,  "You 
In  the  United  States  had  your  war  of  inde- 
pendence 186  years  ago.  It  was  a  complete 
revolution  from  the  President  down  to  the 
humblest  farmer,  who  participated  In  the 
war  of  Independence,  participated  in  the 
frulU  of  victory,  and  achieved  complete 
change — politically,  socially,  and  economi- 
cally. 

"This  did  not  happen  in  Latin  America. 
True,  we  had  our  revolutions  starting  about 
the  same  time  and  continuing  until  00  years 
ago.  We  threw  off  the  yoke  of  our  'mother 
countries' — Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  But 
our  revolutions  were  incomplete — there  was 
political  change,  but  we  merely  replaced  onu 
set  of  rulers,  foreign  style,  with  another 
group,  domestic  style.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  did  not  parUclpate  In  these 
wars  of  Independence  and  they  did  not  basic- 
ally share  in  the  victories.  Their  lot  was 
unchanged — they  continued  to  live  in 
poverty  and  misery  as  they  had  for  centuries. 

"Thus  today,  the  spirit  which  is  sweeping 
Latin  America  Is  a  vast  ground  swell  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  completing  the  'Incomplete 
revolution'  of  many  years  ago.  In  plain 
words,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  want 
the  same  economic  and  social  changes  which 
you  In  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  for 
well  over  a  century." 

Needless  to  say,  gentlemen,  the  task  Is  a 
massive  one.  Por  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  the  nations  of  Latin  America  hope 
to  aooompllah  in  only  10  years — what  mere 
advanced  industrial  societies  have  achieved 
through  a  century  or  more  of  development. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  a  real  start  has 
been  made,  and  that  we  are  preeslng  for- 
ward. 

When  we  speak  of  "reform."  It  Is  essential 
that  we  understand  exactly  what  it  means. 
for  ss  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  thoae  who 
have  equated  reform  with  a  policy  of  "rob- 
bing the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor."  Such 
a  policy  is,  of  course,  not  the  exclusive  |irop- 
erty  of  Robin  Hood.  It  Is  also  the  sterUe 
and  empty  prainlse  offered  by  the  Commu- 
nist— a  promise  that  has  demagogic  appeal 
when  shouted  from  street  comers — but  which 
has  failed  miserably  in  practice. 

So-called  land  reform  is  a  good  example. 

By  land  reform,  the  Communists  claim  they 
mean  taking  land  from  thoae  who  have  It  and 
giving  it  to  those  who  don't.  What  they  ac- 
tually mean  U  taking  land  from  thoae  who 
have  it  and  keeping  It  in  the  hands  of  the  aU- 
powerful  state.  For  In  a  pure  Cooununlst 
state,  no  one  owns  anything.  It  all  belongs 
to  the  state.  The  result  is  usually  an  \m- 
workable  mess — as  was  Indicated  recently  In 
the  so-called  Conununlst  paradise  of  Cuba 
which  is  now  facing  a  critical  food  shortage. 

When  we  talk  about  land  reform,  however, 
we  mean  something  far  different.  It  Is  true 
that  our  definition  involves  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  land — an  attempt  (and  a 
vitally  necessary  one)  to  provide  the  same 
opportunity  for  the  campesino  that  was 
available  to  our  forefathers.  But  we  also 
mean  the  employment  of  every  tool  at  our 
disposal  to  enable  the  farmer  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  his  land  as  well  as  to 
provide  the  means  to  move  his  products  to 
market. 

In  other  words,  we  mean  such  key  Items 
as  the  Institution  of  a  system  of  trained 
county  agents  to  teach  modern  farming 
methods,  the  constru:tlon  of  modern  Irriga- 
tion and  drainage  systems  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  arable  land,  the  diversification  of 
one-crop  economies,  the  construction  of 
modern  food -processing  plants  and  adequate 


farm-to-market  roads,  and  all  the  other 
necessities  of  a  modern  agricultural  economy. 
In  short,  we  mean  agricultural  reform  rather 
than  land  reform — a  massive  national  effort 
that  will  not  only  give  small  farmers  the 
opportunity  to  own  their  own  land,  but, 
equally  important,  a  chance  to  provide  a  good 
living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

I  am  often  asked  if  Latin  American  efforts 
toward  self-help  reforms  are  meeting  with 
any  success.  The  answer  is,  "Yes."  Agri- 
cultural reform  is  a  case  in  point. 

Venezuela  has  already  resettled  40,000  fam- 
ilies on  3  million  heretofore  unproductive 
acres.  Colombia  has  Just  enacted  far- 
reaching  agrarian  reform  legislation.  Costa 
Rica  has  likewise  passed  reform  meaetires, 
and  Guatemala  has  a  limited  program  under- 
way. BoUvla  and  Mexico  are  contintiing 
well-established  existing  programs.  Legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  problem  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Chile,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Nicaragua 
while  similar  measures  are  under  study  in 
Honduras,  Ecuador,  and  Panama.  In  El 
Salvador,  farm  credit  agencies  have  been 
established  and  laws  specifying  minimum 
working  conditions  for  farm  labor  have  been 
passed. 

Agricultural  reform  is,  of  course,  only  one 
of  many  self-help  areas.  Another  is  tax 
reform  which  Involves  not  only  the  problem 
of  overhauling  tax  systems  to  distribute  tax 
burdens  more  equitably,  but,  Jtist  as  impor- 
tant, the  problem  of  providing  modem  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  the  impartial  and 
conscientious  collection  of  existing  taxes. 

Here  again,  progress  Is  being  made  and 
examples  can  be  found  in  such  countries  as 
Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  Argen- 
tina, Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Mexico, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Chile, 
Brazil,  and  Nlccu'agua. 

And,  finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
is  the  key  area  of  long-range  development 
planning.  For  without  a  plan — without  an 
orderly  system  of  pinpointing  specific  goals 
and  assigning  priorities — the  Impetus  of  any 
program  can  be  lest.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  a  long-range  program  such  itf  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  have  already 
submitted  long-range  national  plans  to  the 
GAS,  and  Venezuela  is  expected  to  submit 
theirs  within  the  next  few  days.  In  addition, 
Honduras  has  submitted  a  short-range  plan, 
and  Panama's  short-range  plan  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  near  future.  Planning  in  all 
other  nations  Is  proceeding  according  to  their 
agreements  at  Punta  del  Este. 

So  the  nations  of  Latin  America  have 
made  a  real  start  toward  instituting  needed 
reforms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Is  also 
fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the  program. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Alliance,  we  have  al- 
ready committed  $1  billion  from  public 
funds — $1,066,063,000  to  be  exact. 

Approximately  $415,111,000  was  committed 
through  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment— $376,734,000  from  the  U.S.  Ex- 
port-Import Bank — $133,182,000  from  the 
U.S.  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  adminis- 
tered by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — $136,795,000  in  funds  from  sales  and 
grants  of  surplus  commodities  in  Latin 
America  under  the  food-for-peace  program — 
and  $4,341,000  from  such  other  sources  as 
the  Peace  Corps. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  approxi- 
mately 87  percent  of  the  total  figure  is  in 
the  form  of  long-term  development  loans — 
and  only  13  percent  Is  in  the  form  of  grants. 
So  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  off  to  an 
excellent  start.  It  Is  most  certainly  not 
bogged  down  In  any  sense. 

But  I  think  that  we  should  continually 
remind  ourselves  that  the  Alliance  is  a  long- 
range  program.  To  see  It  through  to  suc- 
cessful completion  will  require  hard  work, 
dedication,  patience,  and  a  healthy  measvire 
of     good     old     American     borsesense.       For 


there  will  be  times  when  the  going  will  be 
rough — when  the  headlines  will  seem  dis- 
couraging. On  these  occfuslons,  I  urge  you 
to  read  the  small  print  carefully  and  I  tirge 
you  to  get  the  facts.  For  It  is  essential  that 
we  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  current 
happenings  in  Latin  America. 

It  was  fovu-  and  a  half  centuries  ago  that 
the  Conquistadors  of  Spain  came  to  the  New 
World  seeking  a  dream:  El  Dorado — the 
fabled  city  whose  streets  were  paved  with 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  For 
almost  a  hundred  years,  they  roamed  the 
plains  and  forests  of  two  continents — they 
explored  rivers  and  crossed  hills  and  tower- 
ing mountain  ranges — and  always  El  Dorado 
eluded  them.  And,  finally,  In  the  end,  they 
went  home  to  the  Old  World — their  wander- 
lust sated — their  dreams  Unftilfilled. 

But  in  their  wake  came  other  people — 
insignificant,  humble  people  who  tilled  the 
soil  and  worked  the  mines  and  performed  the 
10,000  small  tasks  of  empire.  These  people 
built  houses  and  raised  families.  To- 
gether with  the  Indians  who  had  been  there 
before  them,  they  hacked  plantations  and 
farms  from  the  wilderness:  they  built  roads; 
they  built  towns.  And  the  people  grew  in 
numbers  and  the  towns  spread  out  across  the 
land  until  they  became  mighty  cities  and 
great  towers  thrusting  into  the  sky.  Gov- 
ernments rose  and  fell;  leaders  were  bom, 
ruled,  and  died.  Some  of  them  ruled 
wisely — ^and  some  did  not.  But  the  people 
endtired.  They  endured  Invasion  and  revo- 
lution— depression  and  dictatorshlpe— eartlx* 
quakes  and  epidemics — ^flre,  floods,  and 
famine  until  today  t£e  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  their 
long  heroic  history.  But  their  dreams  of  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  for  their  chil- 
dren are  as  ancient  as  the  land  they  live  In. 
It  is  our  promise — the  promise  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress — that  these  dreams  can 
and  will  be  translated  into  reality. 

The  winds  of  change  are  sweeping  through 
Latin  America  with  an  irresistible  force. 
President  Kennedy  has  said  that  "those  who 
make  peaceful  revolution  impossible — make 
violent  revolution  inevitable."  The  leaders 
of  Latin  America  know  this.  We  know  It 
also.  Together  we  have  pledged  to  assist  the 
people  of  this  hemisphere  in  achieving  their 
dreams — with  our  reaourcea,  our  skills,  and 
our  political  and  moral  support. 

For  we  believe  that  El  Dorado  can  and  will 
be  found — not  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Con- 
quistadors— but  an  B  Dorado  far  more  pre- 
cious :  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  a  free  peo- 
ple with  hope  for  the  future  and  unlimited 
opportunities  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children. 
Thank  you. 

AoDBEss  BT  Ambassadox  dxLksseps  S.  Mobbi- 
SON,  U.S.  Repbkskntativb  on  the  CouNcn. 
or  THX  Oboakozation  or  Amkbican  Statks, 
Banqitet  Mckting,  16th  Annxtai.  Confeb- 
ENCE  Association  or  Intbinational  Rela- 
tions Clubs,  Hope  Collbcz,  Holland, 
Mich.,  Monday,  Apbil  9,  1963 

Distinguished  guests,  repreEsntatlves  of 
the  more  than  600  chapters  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  International  Relations  Clubs,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  my  subject  tonight  is  Latin 
America  and,  specifically,  Prertdent  Ken- 
nedy's all-important  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  For.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  represents  the  future  of 
Latin  America — in  somewhat  the  same  way 
that  the  Marshall  plan  represented  the  fu- 
ture of  Euroi>e  a  few  short  years  ago. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  make  it  qtiite 
clear  that  the  Alliance  is  not  an  exclusively 
U.S.  program.  It  is  Just  what  its  name  Im- 
plies: a  cooperative  effort  freely  Joined  by 
free  peoples — 20  republics  voluntarily  com- 
mitted to  help  each  other  and  to  help  them- 
selves in  the  solution  of  their  individual  and 
mutual  problems. 
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It  «M  ortflMlly  fupo— d  by  FrMklMit 
KcniMdjr  In  Mueh  IMl — |u*t  ov«r  a  yaw 
B«0"Mitf  •  M«  oC  faoOT*!  vcMOa  azMl  poUelM 
WOT«  MteMlslMd  by  tiM  parttrtpaUnc  eoun. 
trlM  at  tha  now-blalaria  maatlnc  ot  Um 
Intar-Amaiican  ■eonomle  and  SocAal  Coun- 
cil tblB  past  Aufiiat  in  Punto  del  Sate.  Uru- 
guay 

Tha  ovaraU  purpoaa  o£  Um  AUlance  for 
Progroa  la  to  marahal  tha  democratic 
forcas  ot  thla  hamlapbara  In  an  all-out  cam- 
paign acalnat  povarty,  Ulltaracy.  socUl  Ln- 
Juatlca.  and  human  miaery. 

Spacifically.  ita  major  goals  arc  aa 
roUowa: 

1.  To  guarantae  that  the  economic  growth 
In  each  Latin  American  nation  be  at  least 
2^/a  percent  per  capita  per  year— a  vaet  un- 
der takli«  whan  we  conakler  the  populaUon 
exploalon  that  la  taking  place  throughout 
the  area. 

a.  To  reform  tax  eyatems  In  the  varloua 
eountrlea  to  not  only  Insure  needed  revenues 
but  alao  to  distribute  tax  burdens  more 
fairly. 

3.  To  Institute  programs  of  agricultural 
reform  for  the  dual  purpoae  of  Increasing 
productivity  and  of  achieving  a  more  equi- 
table dlatrlbutlon  of  land. 

And.  finally,  to  raise  the  standard  oX  Uvlng 
of  the  people  of  Latin  America  by  creating 
new  Job  opportunltlaa,  improving  public 
health,  developing  low-coat  housing,  con- 
trolling dlseaaa.  eliminating  adult  Illiteracy. 
and  assuring  each  child  a  zuinixnum  of  6 
years  of  schooling. 

Of  paramount  importance  in  achieving 
theae  goala  la  a  vltaUy  neceasary  principle — 
that  of  "sclf-halp.**  I  Intend  to  treat  this 
in  mora  detaU  later,  but  I  would  like  to 
emphaslaa  now  that  outside  help  cannot  do 
the  Job  alone.  Internal  reforms  are  re- 
quired as  well — reforms  that  in  many  cases 
will  mean  vast  changes  in  attitudes  and 
ways  of  life  that  are  centuries  old. 

A  program  of  such  enormous  magnitude, 
Importance,  and  vision  as  the  AUlance  for 
Progress  has  a  major  meaning  for  every 
American  citizen. 

In  the  first  place,  the  program  affects  an 
area  threatened  by  international  commu- 
nism— a  subject  of  the  deepest  and  gravest 
concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  an  area  closest  to  onr  national  security. 

Secondly.  It  involves  the  expenditures  of 
vast  sums  of  money — and,  as  I  will  discuss 
later,  a  substantial  amount  of  that  money 
comes  from  taxes  paid  by  U.3.  taxpayers. 

FlnaHy.  any  program  which  has  for  Its 
central  theme  the  bringing  about  of  a  far- 
reaching  economic  and  social  revolution  In- 
variably touches  on   points  of  controversy. 

But  if  these  highly  Important  aspects  of 
the  program  make  understanding  impera- 
tive— they  also  make  misconceptions  In- 
evitable. 

For.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  dealing 
here — not  with  themvtical  means  to  achieve 
remote  Ideals — but  with  urgent  problems 
r«>qulrlng  urgent  solutions.  And  what  U 
at  stake  la  nothing  less  than  the  future  of 
Latin  America  and.  Indirectly,  the  future 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

What  are  these  misconceptions? 

1.  The  charge  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  "Just  another  giveaway  pro- 
gram" whose  only  aim  Is  to  "pour  more  U.S. 
tax  money  down  the  rathole." 

2  The  charge  that  the  program  Is  "bogged 
down"  either  at  the  U.S.  end  or  In  Latin 
America  or  both. 

3  The  charge  that  the  self-help  aspects 
of  the  program  are  a  scheme  to  "rob  the  rich 
and  give  to  the  poor." 

All  three  charges  are,  of  course,  ridiculous. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Proi;ress  Is  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
srram  at  all.  It  is  a  partnership— Involving  a 
total  expenditure  of  some  $100  billion — and 
80  percent  or  more  of  this  figure  will  come 
frum  Latin  America  Itself  through  It.-;  es.sen- 


tlal  icU-hclp  part  of  thla  mammoth  unds 


L«t-s  taka  a  kx>k  at  tha  othar  M  pereant. 

At  Utm  Pnata  tfal  lata  oanJarasiea  laat 
AugxMt — n  wiks  satimatad  that  Latin  Amar- 
iea  would  need  at  laast  tao  billion  from  out- 
side sources  over  tha  next  10  years-  that  la. 
a  minimum  of  $30  billion. 

This  930  billion  represents  not  only  pub- 
lic but  privste  funds  as  well  Por  one  of 
the  most  serious  ne«ds  of  Latin  America  la 
Increased  IndusUlaltzatlon,  much  of  which 
can  only  be  lupplled  through  the  Infuskin 
of  foreign  risk  capital  from  the  United 
States.  Europe.  Japan,  and  other  Industrial- 
ised areas  of  the  world. 

Of  the  public  f\inds  Involved,  moet  of  the 
money  will  have  to  come  from  the  United 
States  It  Is  true  that  sorrje  of  It  will  be 
In  the  form  of  direct  grants  and  technical 
aasistance,  but  the  bulk  of  the  money  (more 
than  80  perc»*nt  In  fact)  will  be  In  the  form 
of  long-term  loaiis  wItlrUttle  or  no  Interest 
Some  of  three  loans  will  come  frf>m  our 
new  Agency  for  International  Devplopment. 
others  from  such  International  lending  insti- 
tutions as  the  fVvlal  Development  Pund 
admltilslered  by  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  ard  the  Expyirt-Iniport  Bank 

So  the  charge  that  the  Alliance  fur 
Progreas  Is  Just  another  giveaway  program 
simply  doesn't  Jibe  with  the  facts. 

It  Is  well  to  point  out  here  thAt  Invest- 
ments. granUs,  technical  aid.  and  loans  rep- 
resent only  part  of  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems   that    plague    I^atiu    America. 

For  imbal.uacas  of  paymenta,  luflattuu, 
economic  sta^iiation,  and  other  indexes  are 
symptuni* — not  causes. 

To  get  at  the  heart  of  these  prublema.  we 
must  go  deeper  We  must  seek  the  real 
lllneaa — and  we  must  realise  that  the  cures, 
if  they  are  to  be  found,  must  be  effected 
within  the  framework  of  Latin  American 
cultiue  and  attltudaa.  We  must  remember 
that  North  American  oaathods  do  not  ncoea- 
sarily  in  all  clrcumatancea  answer  Latin 
American  needs. 

We  must  keep  In  mind,  first  of  all,  that 
Latin  America  was  colonlaed  by  the  Spanlah. 
the  PortugueM.  and  <  In  the  case  of  Haiti ) 
the  Prench.  By  and  large.  Its  laws.  Its  in- 
stitutions, and  Its  traditions  are  Iberian — 
not  Anglo-Saxon.  This  central  fact  has  pro- 
duced basic  differences  between  ourselves  and 
the  people  of  Latin  America. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  read 
two  quotes  from  prominent  lAtln  Americans 
which  touch  on  thU  point.  The  f&st  Is 
from  a  speech  given  a  few  years  ago  oig  ,t)r. 
All>erto  Lleras  Camargo.  who  Is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Columbia  but  who  at 
that  tinae  was  president  of  the  University  of 
the  Andes  In  Colombia 

In  speaking  of  the  differences  between  our 
peoples,  Dr  Lleras  maintained  that  they  did 
not  "prevent  us  from  being  good  friends. 
good  neighbor-*,  and  good  partners."  In  fact, 
he  said.  "A  p<»llte  and.  what  Is  more,  really 
friendly  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
different — not  from  sheer  caprice,  not  for  the 
hell  of  It,  not  to  spite  each  other — but  from 
deeper  and  more  serious  causes,  will,  if  we 
study  these  causes,  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  cementing  of  a  good  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  since 
fortunately,  there  already  exists,  on  these 
very  foundations,  a  good  understundlng  be- 
tween  the  governments." 

The  second  quote  Is  from  Dr  Galo  Plaz.i. 
the  former  President  of  Ecuador,  who  In  dis- 
cussing the  ba.slc  difference  between  the 
American  Rev(  lutlon  and  the  various  wars  of 
Independence  in  Latin  America,  said.  "Tou  in 
the  United  States  had  your  war  of  Independ- 
ence 185  years  ago.  It  was  a  complete  revo- 
lution from  the  President  down  to  the 
humblest  fanner,  who  participated  In  the 
war  of  Independence,  participated  In  the 
fruits    of    victory     and    achieved    complete 


change — politically,   aodally,   and   eoononU- 
caUy. 

"Thla  did  not  happan  In  LaUa  Aiawica. 
True,  we  had  our  revolutkma  aUrUng  about 
tha  same  Ume  and  contlnulnc  until  00  yeejrs 
ago  We  threw  off  the  yoke  of  our  'mother 
countrlea' — Spain.  Portugal,  and  Ptance. 
But  our  revoluUona  were  Inoomptcte — there 
waa  political  change,  but  we  merely  re|tlaced 
one  set  of  rulers,  foreign  style,  with  another 
group,  domeatlc  style.  The  rank  and  Ale  of 
the  people  did  not  participate  In  theae  wars 
uf  independence  and  tlMy  did  not  baatcally 
share  in  the  victories.  Their  lot  waa  un- 
changed—they continued  to  live  in  poverty 
and  miaery  as  they  had  for  centuriea. 

Thus  UMlny.  the  spirit  which  is  sweeping 
Latin  America  is  a  vaat  ground  swell  of  senti- 
ment In  favor  of  completing  the  'laoosnplete 
revolution'  of  nuuiy  years  ago.  In  plain 
words,  tha  rank  and  file  of  the  people  want 
the  same  econooalc  and  social  chsngse  which 
you  In  the  United  Sutce  have  enjoyed  for 
well  over  a  century  " 

Needless  to  say.  ladles  and  gentlscnen.  the 
task  la  a  maaslve  one  Por  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Proi^cas  the  natlona  of  Latin 
AuMTlca  hope  to  aocompllah  in  only  10 
years — what  more  advanced  Industrial  aodc- 
ties  have  achieved  through  a  century  or  more 
of  development. 

It  Is  for  Instance,  simple  to  say  that  Latin 
America  needs  reform — that  It  neede  to 
change  ways  of  life  that.  In  eome  eaaes.  are 
centuries  old. 

It  is  something  else  to  say  that  these 
changes  and  reforms  must  come  wlthtn  a  few 
short  years,  and.  moreover,  that  tbey  must 
be  accomplished  within  the  exlatlng  frame- 
work of  local  democratic  Inatltutioaa. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  a  real  start  has 
been  made,  for  It  waa  the  wlllingnese  of  the 
reaponalble  leaders  of  Latin  America  to 
undertake  theae  reforms  that  has  made  pos- 
sible the  AIllaiM«  for  Program. 

It  Is  eaaentlal  that  w<e  undetetand  exactly 
what  Is  meant  by  "reform"  for.  as  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  those  who  have  equated 
reform  with  a  policy  of  "robbing  the  rich  and 
giving  to  the  poor.*"  Such  a  policy  is.  of 
course,  not  the  exclusive  property  of  Robin 
Hood  It  Is  also  the  sterile  and  empty 
promise  offered  by  the  Oommunlsts — a 
promise  that  has  demogoglc  appeal  when 
shouted  from  street  centers — but  which  has 
failed  whenever  they  tried  to  put  it  Into 
practice 

So-called  land  reform  Is  a  good  example. 

By  land  reform,  the  Communists  claim 
they  mean  taking  land  from  thoae  who  have 
it  and  giving  It  to  thoee  who  doat.  What 
they  actually  mean  Is  taking  land  from  thoae 
who  have  It  and  keeping  It  in  the  hands  of 
the  all-powerful  state.  The  reault  la  usually 
an  unworkable  mees — us  waa  Indicated 
recently  In  the  "Communist  peradlse"  of 
Cuba  which  Is  now  facing  a  critical  food 
shortage 

When  we  talk  atwiit  land  reform,  however. 
we  mean  something  far  different.  It  is  true 
that  our  definition  Involves  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  land — an  attempt  (and  a 
vitally  necessary  one)  to  provide  the  same 
opportunity  for  the  eampeslno  that  was 
available  to  our  forefathers  who  home- 
steaded  the  American  Midwest  and  West 
But  we  also  mean  the  employment  of  every 
tool  at  our  disposal  to  enable  the  fanner  to 
Increase  the  productivity  of  hla  land  as  well 
as  to  provide  the  means  to  move  his  prod- 
ucts to  market. 

In  other  words,  we  mean  such  key  Items  as 
the  Institution  of  a  system  of  trained 
"county  agents"  to  teach  modern  farming 
methods,  the  construction  of  modern  Irri- 
gation and  drainage  systems  to  Increase  the 
amoimt  of  arable  land,  the  diversification  of 
one-crop  economies,  the  construction  of 
modern  food -processing  plants  and  adequate 
farm-to-market  roads,  and  all  the  other 
nere«.«ltles   of   a   modem    agricultural  econ- 
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omy.  In  short,  we  mean  "agrlculttxral  re- 
form" rather  than  "land  reform" — a  maaaive 
national  effort  that  will  not  only  give  small 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  own  their  own 
land  but.  equally  lm]X>rtant,  will  alao  pro- 
vide the  food  products  which  Latin  America 
must  have  If  It  is  to  nupport  an  ever-rlaing, 
increasingly  urban  population. 

I  am  often  asked  if  Latin  American  efforts 
toward  "self-help"  reforms  are  meeting  with 
any  success.  The  answer  is,  "Tee."  Agri- 
cultural reform  is  a  case  in  point. 

Venezuela  has  already  resettled  40,000 
fftmllles  on  3  million  heretofore  unpro- 
ductive acres.  Colombia  haa  Just  enacted 
far-reaching  agrarian  reform  legislation. 
CosU  Rica  haa  likewiee  passed  reform  meas- 
ures, and  Guatemala  has  a  limited  program 
underway.  Bolivia  arid  Mexico  are  continu- 
ing well-established  existing  programs. 
Legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem  has 
been  Introduced  In  Chile.  Brazil,  Peru,  and 
Nicaragua  while  similar  measures  are  under 
study  In  Honduraa.  Xcuador.  and  Panama. 
In  El  Salvador,  fami  credit  agenciea  have 
been  establlahed  and  laws  specifying  mini- 
mum working  cond  tions  for  farm  labor 
have  been  passed. 

Agricultural  reform  Is,  of  course,  only  one 
of  many  "self-help"  areas.  Another  is  tax 
reform  which  Involve*  not  only  the  problem 
of  overhauling  tax  syftems  to  distribute  tax 
burdens  more  equltalily.  but.  Just  as  impor- 
tant, the  problem  of  providing  modem  ad- 
ministrative machiniiry  for  the  Impartial 
and  conscientious  (»llection  of  existing 
taxes. 

Here  again,  progreis  Is  being  made  and 
examples  can  be  found  In  such  countries  as 
Bolivia.  Venezuela.  Colombia.  Peru.  Argen- 
tina, Costa  Rica.  Bcutdor.  Uruguay,  Mexico. 
El  Salvador,  Nicara^iua,  Guatemala,  and 
Panama. 

It  Is  noteworthy  th.tt  Bolivia  increased  its 
tux  collections  last  yetir  by  30  percent,  largely 
attributable  to  better  administration,  and 
that  Brazil  has  proposed  new  tax  legislation 
to  Increase  revenues  by  i70  million  per  year. 
principally  from  wealthy  taxpayers. 

Substantial  gains  sre  alao  bein^  recorded 
In  another  area:  the  field  of  low -cost  hous- 
ing. Housing — or  rather  the  lack  of  It — Is 
a  particular  problem  In  many  sections  of 
Latin  America — a  problem  that  cuts  acroas 
urban-rural  lines,  although  the  need  in 
urban  areas  Is  obviously  more  critical. 

Among  the  leaders  In  instituting  low-cost 
housing  programs  are  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Peru.  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Panama.  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Nicaragua. 

And.  finally — and  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant— Is  the  key  area  of  long-range  develop- 
ment planning.  For  without  a  pltn — with- 
out an  orderly  system  of  pinpointing  specific 
goals  and  assigning  priorities — the  impetus 
of  any  program  can  be  lost.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  In  a  long-range  program  such 
as  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Colombia.  Bolivia,  and  Chile  have  already 
submitted  long-range  national  plans  to  the 
CAS,  and  Venezuela  s  expected  to  submit 
theirs  within  the  next  few  days.  In  addition, 
Hondunis  has  submitted  a  short-range  plan, 
and  Panama's  short-ninge  plan  will  be  pre- 
sented In  the  near  future.  Planning  in  all 
other  nations  is  proceeding  according  to 
their  agreements  at  Punta  del  Bate. 

So  the  nations  of  Latin  America  have 
made  a  real  start  towiird  Instituting  needed 
reforms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is  also 
fulfllllng  Its  obligatiots  under  the  program. 
In  the  first  year  of  ihe  Alliance,  we  have 
already  committed  ti  billion  from  public 
funds — 11.029.576,000    .o  be   exact. 

Approximately  $401,i>09,000  was  committed 
through  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment— •360,604.000  from  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank — $129,682,000  from  the  U.S. 
Social  Progress  Trust  ?Mnd  administered  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
1135,795,000  In  funds   :rom  sales  and  grants 


of  surplus  commodities  In  Latin  America 
under  the  food-for-peaoe  program — and 
•1,806.000  from  such  other  sources  as  the 
Peace  Corps. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  approxi- 
mately 87  percent  of  the  total  figure  is  In 
the  form  of  long-term  development  loans — 
and  only  18  percent  is  in  the  form  of  grants. 

So  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  off  to  an 
excellent  start.  It  is  most  certainly  not 
bogged  down  in  any  sense. 

But  I  think  that  we  should  continually 
remind  ourselves  that  the  AUlance  is  a 
long-range  program.  To  see  it  through  to 
siicceasful  completion  will  require  hard  work, 
dedication,  i>atlence,  and  a  healthy  meastire 
of  good  old  American  "horsesense."  For 
there  will  be  times  when  the  going  will  be 
rough — when  the  headlines  will  seem  dis- 
couraging. On  these  occasions,  I  urge  you 
to  read  the  small  print  carefully  and  I  urge 
you  to  get  the  facts.  For  it  is  essential  that 
we  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  ciurrent 
happenings  in  Latin  America. 

It  was  four  and  a  half  centvirles  ago  that 
the  Conquistadors  of  Spain  c<jne  to  the  New 
World  seeking  a  dream:  El  Dorado— the 
fabled  city  whose  streets  were  paved  with 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  For 
almost  a  hundred  years,  they  roamed  the 
plains  and  forests  of  two  continents — they 
explm-ed  rivers  and  crossed  hills  and  tower- 
ing ranges — and  always  El  Dorado  eluded 
them.  And  finally,  in  the  end,  they  went 
home  to  the  Old  World — their  wanderlust 
sated — their  dreams  unfulfilled. 

But  in  their  wake  came  other  people — 
Insignificant,  humble  people  who  tilled  the 
soil  and  worked  the  mines  and  performed 
the  10,000  small  tasks  of  empire.  These 
people  built  houses  and  raised  families. 
Together  with  the  Indians  who  had  been 
there  before  them,  they  hacked  plantations 
and  farms  from  the  wilderness;  they  built 
roads;  they  built  towns.  And  the  people 
grew  in  numbers  and  the  towns  spread  out 
acroas  the  land  until  they  became  mighty 
cities  with  great  towers  thrusting  into  the 
sky.  Governments  rose  and  fell;  leaders 
were  bom,  ruled,  and  died.  Some  of  them 
ruled  wisely — and  some  did  not.  But  the 
people  endtired.  They  endured  invasion  and 
revolution — depression  and  dictatorships — 
earthquakes  and  epidemics — fire,  floods,  and 
famine  until  today  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  their 
long  and  heroic  history.  But  their  dreams  of 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children  are  as  ancient  as  the  land  they 
live  In. 

It  is  our  promise — the  promise  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — that  these  dreams  can 
and  will  be  translated  into  reality. 

The  winds  of  change  are  sweeping  through 
Latin  America  with  an  irresistible  force. 
President  Keiuiedy  has  said  that  "those  who 
make  peaceful  revolution  impossible — make 
violent  revolution  inevitable."  The  leaders 
of  Latin  America  know  this.  We  know  It 
also.  Together  we  have  pledged  to  assist  the 
people  of  this  hemisphere  in  achieving  their 
dreams — with  our  resources,  our  skills,  and 
our  political  and  moral  support. 

For  we  believe  that  El  Dorado  can  and  will 
be  found — not  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Con- 
quistadors— but  an  El  Dorado  far  more 
precious:  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  a  free 
people  with  hope  for  the  future  and  unlim- 
ited opportunities  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children. 

Thank  you. 


SERVING  OP  CERTAIN  ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES  IN  SENATE  WING  OF 
CAPITOL  AND  SENATE  OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  very  brief  comment  on  the  Morse 
resolution  in  regard  to  my  proposal  to 


prohibit  the  serving  of  alcoholic  liquor 
in  the  public  rooms  of  tbe  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol  and  tbe  Senate  Office 
Buildings.  I  have  told  the  Senate  that 
I  intend  to  speak  on  this  subject  at  least 
once  each  week.  I  shall  be  very  brief 
tonight,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  for  the  reasons  previously  an- 
nounced; but  I  wish  to  make  this  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  matter  this  week. 

I  introduce  my  comments  by  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcou  a  column  by 
Ruth  Montgomery,  entitled  "He's  Out  To 
Dry  Up  Capitol." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hx's  Ottt  To  DxT  Uf  Canros. 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington. — The    Senator    with    whom 
the    other    solons    would    least   like    to    be 
stranded  on  a  desert  isle  Is  iHt>bably  Watne* 
MoBSE,  of  Oregon. 

This  legislative  gadfly  has  an  annoying 
faculty  for  stinging  his  colleagues  where  it 
hurts  most — in  their  constituency.  Every 
politician  who  hopes  to  stay  in  Washington 
must  Jealously  guard  the  public  image  he 
projects  back  home. 

The  usually  preferred  image  la  that  of  a 
sober,    Ckxl-fearlng,   home-loving  man  who  ' 
Is  against  sin.     It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  majority  of  our  legislators  pass  that  test 
without  too  much  dUDculty. 

MoRsx,  a  maverick  who  came  to  Congress 
as  a  Republican,  but  switched  parties  in 
midstream,  has  nevertheless  evolvcKl  a  plot — 
some  call  it  a  diabolical  one — to  put  every 
Senator  of  both  parties  on  tbe  political  hot 
seat  in  this  election  year. 

Early  last  month,  Mobss  deliberately  took 
the  Senate  floor  to  excoriate  the  serving  of 
hard  liquor  on  Capitol  premises  while 
Majority  Leader  Mikx  Mairarau)  was  host- 
ing a  cocktail  party  In  the  new  Senate  Re- 
ception Boom,  where  President  Kennedy  was 
guest  of  honor. 

Teetotaler  Moasx  self-righteously  said  he 
would  not  knowingly  attend  such  an  affair 
as  the  Mansfield  party,  and  that  if  he  un- 
wittingly finds  himself  where  liquor  is  being 
served  on  Senate  premises,  he  will  imme- 
diately leave. 

MoRsx's  speech  made  a  mUd  fivury  because 
of  its  embarrassment  to  Mansfixlj)  and 
Kennedy,  but  most  Senators  assumed  that 
this  would  be  the  end  of  It.  Three  days 
later,  however,  he  introduced  a  resolution  to 
prohibit  the  vuae  of  the  Capitol  or  Senate 
Office  Buildings  for  any  official  or  social  af- 
fairs at  which  hard  liquor  la  served. 

"In  my  18  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,"  he  declared,  "I  have  seen  public 
officials  destroy  themselves  by  permitting 
themselves  to  be  victimized  by  alcoholism." 

This  firebrand  statement  did  not  endear 
him  to  hts  colleagues.  Neitho*  did  his  simul- 
taneous announcement  that  he  will  demand 
a  yea-and-nay  recorded  vote  on  his  resolu- 
tion "before  this  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journs." 

It  would  be  a  brave  legislator  Indeed  who, 
facing  an  election  fight  this  fall,  would  go 
on  record  as  favoring  the  serving  of  hard 
liquor  in  the  Capitol  of  the  UJ3.A. 

Gleefxilly  aware  of  this,  Moxse  has  been 
relentlessly  pressing  his  caae. 

Along  about  afternoon  quitting  time  he 
frequently  grabs  the  Senate  floor,  and  one 
of  his  most  recent  thrusts  was  this :  "If  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  desire  to  stage  a  liquor 
party  they  should  rent  a  hotel  reception 
room.  They  should  not  desecrate  the  Capi- 
tol Building  with  booze  parties.  They  should 
not  'mooch  with  their  hooch'  In  the  public 
rooms  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings." 
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Th«  funny  thing  About  it  1«  tlkat  Moub  to 
probnMy  rlfht.  It  !■  imtlMT  (Uatarblnc  to 
many  of  tis  who  are  not  te<totnlTi.  to  m« 
lobbjrlMa  and  prtTnta  toter— <■  pleklnc  up  th« 
tab  for  pJ»  cocktail  parties  In  the  hallowed 
HalU  of  Congreaa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  am 
always  ffrmt«ful  whenever  any  kind  word 
appears  in  newspaper  print  about  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  par- 
ticiilarty  appreciate  the  very  able  and 
effective  support  Miss  Montgonoery  gives 
to  my  resohition.  Her  article  will  speak 
for  itself,  but  each  week,  as  I  discuss  this 
subject  matter.  I  shall  endeavor  to  point 
to  the  mounting  support  of  my  resolution 
that  is  arising  throughout  the  country  as 
more  and  more  people  become  familiar 
with  the  resolution  and  its  purposes. 

Last  week  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  the  United  States  held  a  con- 
ference in  Mexico  City,  where  this  reso- 
lution was  the  subject  of  considerable 
favorable  discussion,  which  resulted  in 
unanimity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodist  bishom  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  have  told  the  Senate  heretofore,  but 
I  repeat  it  tonight,  that.  I  care  not  what 
religious  group  one  chooses  to  put  the 
resolution  before.  It  will  receive  approval, 
r  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  venture 
the  prediction  that,  no  matter  what 
group  the  resolution  is  brought  before, 
consisting  of  persons  who  are  not  tee- 
totalers, my  resolution  would  receive 
favorable  support. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  surprising  how 
many  persons  who  do  not  share  the  views 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
regard  to  his  habits  of  teetotaUsm  have 
come  to  him  and  said.  "Senator.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  you  that  the  alcohohc 
beverage  covei^  by  your  resolution 
should  not  be  served  at  any  function  In 
the  public  rooms  of  the  Senate  wing  of 
the  Capitol  or  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings." 

My  reasons  are  pretty  well  known,  but 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  the 
Senate  if  I  did  not  confess  a  little  hurt 
feeling  In  my  speech  tonight  when  I  say 
I  do  not  know  why  so  much  time  is  being 
taken  by  the  Rules  Committee  in  report- 
ing my  resolution  to  the  Senate,  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  or  with  no 
recommendation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  cricket  to 
"bottle  up" — and  I  use  the  word  "bottle** 
in  quotation  marks — my  resolution.  I 
know  that  my  resolution  is  strong  stuff. 
It  is  strong  stuff  in  support  of  high 
morality  in  public  affairs  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and  I  would  like  to 
have  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  drinking 
from  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  stimulation 
I  would  like  to  give  my  colleagues. 

If  I  can  get  the  resolution  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  obtain  a  yea-sind-nay 
vote,  I  have  no  doubt  what  the  vote  will 
t>e.  Although  I  am  Jocular  about  it,  I 
am  also  dead  serious.  A  legislative 
principle  is  involved.  There  is  no  qiies- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try would  will  that  my  resolution  be 
passed.  IX  I  am  correct,  at  least  the 
representatives  of  those  taxpayers  ought 


to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
resolution,  and  then  let  the  constituents 
be  the  Judges  of  the  vote. 

I  think  I  ought  to  get  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  resolution  voted  upon  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  very  patient.  I  do  not 
want  ever  to  have  any  reason  to  l)elleve 
that  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  Is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most 
beloved  Members  of  the  Senate,  is  not 
letting  my  resolution  out.  Whatever  the 
reasons  or  motivation  may  be.  I  hope  I 
liever  have  to  come  to  that  feeltng  or 
conclusion. 

If  that  line  should  be  drawn,  and  if  I 
should  have  to  exercise  whatever  rights 
I  have  under  the  rules  to  try  to  persuade, 
through  parliamentary  procedure,  a  con- 
sideration of  my  resolution.  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  do  so.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  put  in  that  position. 

So.  as  I  leave  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  return  not  until  next  Monday — God 
willing — I  leave  with  the  respectful  re- 
quest directed  to  every  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  let  the  resolution 
be  reported.  Let  it  be  put  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  let  the  democratic  process  of 
the  Senate  work  Its  will  on  the  resolution. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the 
result.  I  am  satisfied  that,  on  a  rollcall. 
the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly  strike  a 
blow  in  support  of  the  high  principles  of 
morality  contained  in  that  resolution 


PROPOSED  WITHHOI  DING  TAX  ON 
DIVIDENDS  AND   INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  about 
10  dasrs  ago  I  reported  that  I  had  re- 
ceived about  30,000  letters  from  constit- 
uents in  Illinois  protesting  against  the 
proposed  withholding  tax  on  dividends 
and  interest.  Toward  the  end  of  last 
week.  I  reported  that  the  number  had 
risen  to  40.000.  More  mail  has  been 
pouring  in  this  week  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. We  now  estimate  that  the  total 
numl)er  of  letters  received  is  over  50,000. 

We  have  analyzed  these  letters  very 
carefully.  I  am  happy  to  say  my  office 
has  replied  to  40.000  letters.  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  members  of  my  staff  for  the 
extraordinary  work  which  they  have 
done. 

The  letters  betray  such  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  withholding  tax 
that  I  have  been  compelled  from  time  to 
time  to  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
try  to  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  building  and 
loan  associations  of  this  country,  which 
I  have  always  in  general  supported,  have 
been  giving  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  this 
correspondence,  and  also  that  the  sav- 
ings institutions  have  been  doing  like- 
wise. There  is  such  a  wide  degree  of 
misunderstanding  that  at  times  we  aeem 
to  be  trying  to  clean  up  an  ocean  of 
misconceptions  with  a  mop. 

The  circulation  of  the  Comcsessiowal 
Record  is  b<;tween  40.000  and  50.000,  I 
understand,  but  the  Rscoro  Is  read  by 
opinionmakers  and  therefore  has  an  In- 
fluence out  of  all  proportion  to  its  actual 
circulation.  This  is  why  from  time  to 
time  I  have  tried  to  correct  misctxy^p- 
tions.    I  rise  again  in  the  same  effort. 


There  are  at  least  five  principal  areas 
of  confusion  which  I  wish  to  label,  and 
then  to  discuss  In  more  detail. 

The  first  and  most  common  miscon- 
ception is  that  the  withholding  provision 
is  mistakenly  considered  to  be  a  new  tax. 
It  is  not  a  new  tax.  Dividends  and  in- 
terest have  always  been  subject  to  tax 
exactly  the  same  as  wages  and  salaries. 
Both  are  forms  of  Income.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  Is  that  the 
basic  tax  on  wages  and  salaries  Is  with- 
held at  the  source  As  a  result,  taxes  are 
paid  on  virtually  all  wages  and  salaries 
received,  except  for  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided under  the  law.  There  Is  virtually 
no  evasion  and  very  little  avoidance  ol 
the  tax  on  wages  and  salaries. 

Unfortunately',  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  evasion  and  avoidance  so  far  as  taxes 
on  dividends  and  interest  are  coneerned. 
because  the  taxes  are  not  cskUeeted  at 
the  source.  CMvidends  and  tntrrest  are 
required  to  be  declared  by  the  recipient. 
but  the  records  indicate  that  of  the  ap- 
praximately  $20  billion  distributed  In 
dividends  and  interest  approximately  %i 
billioQ  is  not  reported  and  hence  escapes 
taxation. 

The  earlier  estimate  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  the  amount  which  was 
not  reported  was  approximately  $3% 
billion,  was  based  on  income  figures  for 
1959.  In  the  past  few  days  the  Treasury 
Department  has  based  its  estimate  on 
the  income  figures  for  1960.  and  the  De- 
partment now  estimates,  most  eonserv- 
atively,  that  $4  billion  of  dividends  and 
interest  are  not  reported  and  escape 
taxation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
taxes  thus  lost  is  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion a  year. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  proposed 
withholding  provision  Is  not  a  new  tax. 
It  is  merely  a  better  means  of  collecting 
an  existing  tax.  It  is  believed  that  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  at  the  source  would 
increase  Government  revenues  by  at 
least  $450  million  a  year.  Because  the 
billion  dollars  in  taxes  due  Is  not  behig 
paid,  the  burden  upon  taxpayers  who 
pay  their  taxes  is  correspondingly 
heavier. 

It  is  the  program  of  the  administra- 
tion to  distribute  in  tax  reductions  the 
amounts  collected  by  plugging  tax  loop- 
holes. If  the  withholding  provision  Is 
defeated,  the  amount  to  be  collected  by 
plugging  tax  loopholes  will  be  very  small, 
and  consequently  the  benefits  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  others  will  be  almost  In- 
finitesimal. 

That  Is  the  first  misconception  which 
needs  to  be  removed. 

The  second  misconception  is  that  the 
withholding  provision  is  frequently  pic- 
tured as  a  tax  on  savings,  which  it  is 
not.  as  distinct  from  a  tax  on  Interest 
and  dividends. 

A  great  many  people  say,  "I  have  a 
thousand  dollars  in  a  savings  accoimL 
Are  you  going  to  take  $200  of  this 
amount?"  They  think  perhaps  there  is 
to  t>e  an  assessment  upon  the  principal. 
Of  course,  there  Is  not  to  be  an  assess- 
ment upon  the  principal,  but.  instead, 
an  assessment  upon  the  income.    If  we 
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assume  a  rate  of  interest  of  4  percent, 
the  income  would  be  $40  instead  of 
$1,000.  Even  if  thi' entire  $40  were  tax- 
able, the  tax  woiild  be  only  $8.  Of 
course,  there  are  exemptions.  There  is 
an  exemption  of  $600  a  person;  and 
there  is  a  double  exemption  for  those 
over  the  age  of  65,  or  $1,200  a  ];>erson. 

The  exemption  would  be  $2,400  for  an 
aged  couple.  There  are  other  exemp- 
tions as  welL 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  in  the  second 
place,  this  Is  a  tax  on  Income  from  In- 
terest and  dividends,  and  not  a  tax  on 
savings  or  princip.il. 

The  third  misconception  is  that  it  is 
frequently  believed  that  withholding  at 
the  source  would  lmp>ose  burdens  on 
elderly  people  who  receive  dividends  and 
interest,  which  It  would  not.  This  point 
is  developed  at  greater  length  in  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  I  shall  later  ask  to  hi.ve  printed 
in  the  Rzcord. 

A  fourth  misconception  is  that  a  per- 
son who  owes  no  tax  will  nevertheless 
have  a  portion  of  his  bank  and  savings 
bond  Interest  as  w»?ll  as  dividends  with- 
held. If  a  person  owes  no  tax,  he  will 
pay  no  tax,  and  tliere  will  be  no  with- 
holding. The  claim  for  exemption  will 
be  flled  at  the  begiiuiing  of  the  year,  and 
the  redtape  will  be  cut  to  a  minimum 
with  respect  to  having  the  exemption 
contmue. 

A  fifth  misconception  is  that  when 
overwithholding  occurs,  the  taxpayer 
must  wait.  It  Is  commonly  believed,  until 
the  end  of  the  year  for  his  refund.  This 
Is  true  in  the  case  of  overwithholding 
on  wages  and  salaries.  Persons  who  re- 
ceive wages  and  salaries  must  wait  im- 
til  the  end  of  the  year  for  a  refimd. 
There  are  37  million  refunds  a  year  for 
overwithholding  on  wages  and  salaries. 
These  refunds  are  processed  very  quick- 
ly, within  less  than  a  month. 

The  administration  would  give  to  the 
recipients  of  dividends  and  interest  a 
privilege  not  accorded  to  the  recipients 
of  wages  and  salaries.  In  the  case  of 
those  receiving  dividends  and  Interest, 
the  refund  would  be  made  quarterly  if 
there  were  overwithholding.  The  re- 
fund could  be  expedited,  and  paid  in 
about  3  weeks. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about 
2.2  million  such  cases.  If  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment can  make  37  million  refunds 
in  respect  to  overwithholding  on  wages 
and  salaries  within  less  than  a  month, 
certainly  they  should  be  able  to  make  2.2 
million  refunds  with  respect  to  over- 
withholding  on  dividends  and  interest 
within  a  comparable  period  of  time. 

In  this  connection,  the  quarterly 
periods  of  payment  under  the  income 
tax  provisions  roughly  correspond  with 
the  quarterly  periods  of  payments  of 
dividends  and  interest,  so  there  would 
be  little  loss  of  time  within  a  quarter 
because  of  the  crediting  of  dividends 
and  interest  prior  to  the  quarterly  period 
outlined  under  the  income  tax  provi- 
sions. 

The  very  able  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  prepared 


a  letter  on  this  subject  which  covers 
these  rKJints  and  others  in  a  very  effec- 
tive fashion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Although  the  letter  was  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  1960  Income  figures,  the 
Treasury  has  revised  upward  Its  esti- 
mate of  interest  and  dividends  which  are 
not  now  reported,  to  %  minimum  of  $4 
billion  and  possibly  more  than  $4  billion, 
smd  estimates  that  the  amount  of  taxes 
lost  on  the  dividends  and  interest  thus 
not  reported  is  approximately  $1  billion 
a  year,  and  will  be  even  more  in  the 
years  to  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wtthholduvc  ok   Diviocnds  akd  Intesxst — 
A  NscxasAXT  AJTD  Pao  Pboposai. 

Most  taxpayers  pay  their  Income  taxes  but 
mllllorui  do  not.  Withholding  of  taxes  on 
Interest  and  dividend  payments  is  essential 
as  a  matter  of  simple  fairness  and  necessary 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  widespread  tax  evasion. 

Far  from  hurting  the  average  taxpajrer, 
withholding  will  help  him  by  Insxirlng  that 
the  Government  collects  moet  of  the  $800 
miUlon  In  taxes  on  Interest  and  dividends 
which  are  now  being  evaded  each  year — 
lost  taxes  which  have  to  be  made  up  by 
heavier  taxes  on  honest  and  conscientious 
people. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  those  who  receive 
all  or  part  of  their  income  from  Interest  and 
dividends  should  not  have  their  taxes  with- 
held— as  wage  and  salary  earners  have  been 
for  ao  years. 

The  withholding  proposal  has  been  grossly 
misrepresented  and  distorted  by  those  who 
have  their  own  selfish  reacons  for  wishing 
to  see  It  defeated.  They  have  fostered  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  the  plan  and 
aroused  ba-'^eless  fears. 

These  misconceptions  deserve  to  be  cleared 
up. 

This  is  not  a  new  tax.  Withholding  is 
merely  a  method  of  collecting  taxes  which 
are  owed  the  Government  but — because  of 
ignorance  or  intentional  deceit — are  not  now 
being  paid.  Dividends  and  interest  are  in- 
come and,  as  such,  have  always  been  subject 
to  income  tax. 

Withholding  will  Impose  no  hardship  and 
little  Inconvenience  on  taxpayers.  People 
who  have  such  low  incomes  that  they  do  not 
owe  any  taxes  can  easily  prevent  withhold- 
ing by  signing  a  simple  form  certifying  that 
fact.  Those  under  18  can  be  exempted  from 
withholding  whether  or  not  they  owe  any 
tax. 

Elderly  couples,  widows  and  others  who 
may  owe  a  little  tax  but  less  than  the 
amount  withheld,  can  get  quarterly  refunds 
by  filling  out  a  simple  refund  slip  which 
will  be  available  at  banlts,  post  offices  and 
other  places.  These  refund  slips  can  be 
flled  at  any  time  during  a  quarter  after 
withholding  has  taken  place.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  quarter. 
Internal  Revenue  will  mall  out  quarterly 
reminders  to  refund  claimants.  The  refunds 
will.  In  most  cases,  be  received  within  a 
month — as  they  are  now  by  the  87  million 
taxpayers  who  are  overwithheld  each  year 
on  their  wages  and  salaries.  Those  who  don't 
wish  to  bother  with  quarterly  refunds  will 
get  them  annually  by  filing  their  regular 
tax  returns. 

Withholding  has  been  erroneously  repre- 
sented as  Imposing  a  hardship  on  Indigent 
elderly  couples.  Under  the  present  law, 
which  gives  people  over  86  a  double  exemp- 
tion and  also  a  tax  credit  on  retirement  In- 
come, an  elderly  couple  could  have  as  much 
as  $5,377  In  Income  each  year  from  social  se- 


curity and  interest  and  be  liable  to  no  tax — 
and  no  withholding — at  all.  If  part  of  their 
income  Is  from  dividends,  the  total  income 
could  be  even  higher.  To  have  this  Income, 
completely  free  of  taxes  or  withholding,  the 
couple  would  be  receiving  the  maxlmiun  so- 
cial security  benefit  of  $2,178  and  Interest 
income  of  $3,199.  This  couple,  which  would 
avoid  withholding  entirely,  would  need 
about  $80,000  in  saviiigi  deposits,  earning  4 
percent,  to  receive  $3499  in  Interest. 

An  elderly  couple  with  full  social  security 
benefiU  and  $1,000  more  thaxi  thU  in  Inter- 
est Income — $4,199  a  year — would,  however, 
fall  into  the  much-dlacxiaaed  overwithheld 
category.  Their  savings  deposits  would  have 
to  total  about  $105,000.  The  withholding 
each  quarter  would  be  $210 — $160  more  than 
necessary.  Under  the  quarterly  refund  pro- 
cedure, the  couple  would  never  be  out  of 
poclwt  more  than  $160,  which  is  the  first 
quarter's  overwlthhoiding.  The  quarterly  re- 
fund from  the  first  quarter  would  offset  the 
overwithholding  in  tbe  second  qxiarter  and 
so  on  Indefinitely.  This  $160  would  earn 
only  about  $6  for  an  entire  year  if  left  In 
their  savings  account  at  4  percent. 

How  can  anjrone  say  this  Is  hardship? 
Such  a  couple  is  well-to-do  by  almost  any- 
one's standards — and  tbere  are  very  few  such 
couples.  Most  elderly  people  would  not  be 
subject  to  withholding  at  all. 

The  amounts  overwithbeld  generally  will 
not  be  large.  For  more  than  half  the  people 
entitled  to  refunds,  the  smonnt  overwithheld 
win  be  less  tlian  $10  per  year.  The  average 
refund  of  overwithheld  wages  and  salaries. 
In  contrast,  Is  $143 — and  wage  and  salary 
earners  can  collect  their  refunds  only  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Withholding  Is  necessary.  A  total  of 
nearly  $4  bllUoD  in  dividends  and  interest — 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  total — goes  unre- 
(Ku-ted  on  tax  returns  each  year.  Publicity 
campaigns  aimed  at  increasing  voluntary  re- 
porting have  simply  not  worked.  Internal 
Revenue  has  no  way  of  checking  many  eva- 
sions, especially  on  interest  paj'ments,  be- 
cause only  the  large  ones — $600  or  more — 
have  to  be  reported  by  the  payors  to  the 
Government. 

Withholding  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over.  The  estimated  administrative  cost  of 
the  withholding  system  is  $19  million  per 
year  but  $650  million  In  presently  evaded 
taxes  will  be  collected.  Use  of  withholding 
to  eliminate  the  many  small  and  frequently 
unintentional  evasions  will  free  Internal 
Revenue  agents  to  pursue  the  upper  Income 
bracket  evasiotts  which  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $800  million  in  tax  re- 
ceipts now  being  lost  and  the  $650  million 
withholding  will  bring  In.  These  well-to-do 
evaders  will,  of  course,  be  withheld  20  per- 
cent like  everyone  else — ^but  they  owe  more 
than  that. 

Use  of  ADP,  the  suggested  alternative  to 
withholding,  would  cost  more  to  do  one-third 
of  the  job.  Automatic  data  processing  does 
not  collect  one  penny  in  taxes.  All  it  does 
Is  identify  stispected  tax  evaders,  who  then 
have  to  be  located  and  audited.  Following 
up  and  auditing  all  evaders  tvu^ed  up  by 
ADP  would  be  literally  impossible — there  a?e 
6  million  taxpayers  who  have  interest  and 
dividend  Income  and  don't  report  any  of  it. 
At  least  an  equal  number — ^mayt>e  more — 
report  some,  but  not  all,  of  their  dividend 
and  Interest  income.  Just  to  follow  up  the 
biggest  evaders,  to  recover  $200  million  in 
taxes,  would  cost  the  Government  $29  mil- 
lion— half  again  the  price  of  a  withholding 
system  that  would  collect  more  than  three 
times  that  amount.  The  maximum  addi- 
tional tax  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
could  collect  effectively  with  ADP  and  a 
reasonable  enforcement  effort  is  $200  mil- 
lion.   And  even  to  accomplish  only  the  $200 
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inUUon  increaae  In  Ux  receipts  would  re- 
quire an  Increase  of  over  3.000  In  Internal 
Revenues  enforcement  stafT-a  55  percent 
jump  In  the  number  of  ofRce  auditors  pres- 
ently employed  and  a  10  percent  rise  In  the 
aumber  of  agents.  In  addition,  use  of  ADP 
and  enforcement  personnel  followups  would 
rt-qulre  that  business  organlzation.s  make 
much  more  detailed  and  niunerous  reports 
'M  Internal  Revenue  than  they  do  n<>w  or 
would  have  to  do  under  wlthholdlnu  In 
addition  there  la  no  ADP  system  fullv  in 
operation  as  of  now — and  won  t  be  until 
1966 

The  system  will  be  simple  and  convenient 
for  payers  of  Interest  and  dividends  They 
wUl  make  their  payments  of  withheld  taxes 
to  the  Government  In  one  lump  sum  quar- 
terly They  will  not  be  required  to  keep  de- 
tailed records  of  individuals  to  whom  they 
make  dividend  and  Interest  payments  In 
addition,  they  will  be  permitted  to  retain  use 
of  the  withheld  taxes  for  certain  speclfled 
periods  before  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
Government — a  provision  which  will  help 
offset  the  coot  of  withholding 

Withholding  may  involve  some  Inconven- 
lenceii  it  is  true  B\it  the  Klternrttlve  is 
clear —continued  lawless  evasion  ot  $800 
million  worth  of  taxes  each  year  on  nearly  t4 
billion  of  unreported  Interest  .uul  dividend 
income 

Honest  taxpayers  will  support  ih:»  pro- 
posal In  Jiistice  to  themselves  md  all  o'hers 
who  now  pay  their  full  share  '>t  '.ixe.s 


AMENDMENT      OF      THE      \C,RlCll- 
TURAL  ACT  OF    1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  10788  •  to  amend  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
i  Mr.  MxJNDTl,  I  ask  unanimoas  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  him 
numbered  "5-15-62 — A  be  amended  by 
changine:  the  period  in  line  11  insert  a 
semicolon,  and  adding  or  until  the 
President  has  exerted  t)ona  fide  efforts 
to  negotiate  such  agreements  as  to  those 
comjnodities  and  has  failed  therein:  or 
makes  a  finding  that  imports  of  such 
commodities  do  not  seriously  affect  do- 
mestic producers.' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendment,  as  modified  wil! 
be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table 


FIN.Ar 


RESULTS      OF      THt: 
POLICY    POI  L 


F\RM 


Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  Presideiit,  on 
Marcti  15.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
reported  to  the  Senate  the  results  of  a 
poll  taken  by  the  Farm  Journal  on  the 
kind  of  agriculture  propram  America's 
farmers  really  want. 

At  that  time,  10.000  ballots  had  been 
tabulated  and  the  results  were  that  4 
percent  of  those  votiner  favored  a  pro- 
gram of  compulsory  quotas.  44  percent 
wanted  a  land  retirement  program  and 
52  percent  wanted  the  Government 
"clear  out  "  of  farming 

Now.  the  Farm  Journal  has  finished 
tabulating  more  than  64,000  ballots  and 
the  results  remain  surprisingly  consist- 
ent with  those  at  the  10.000-ballot  level. 
Four  percent  still  favor  the  compulsory 
program.  43   percent   want   land   retire- 


ment and  53  peueiit  want  the  Govern- 
ment   out  ' 

Mr  President,  this  information  was 
sent  to  me  recently  by  Mr  Carroll  Street- 
er.  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  his  letter,  to- 
gether wirh  a  memorandum  explaining 
the  final  results  of  this  annual  poll,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  tx'ing  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  In  tx' 
printed  in  thr  RfcoRn    a.s  follows 

MvY      1        IKttJ 

H.>i.     Roman    t      HR'  -.k  \ 
S'-nate  Offii  r.  Build'ug 
W(iih.\ngtot{     D  C 

OrMt  Sib  About  2  months  f»go  we  were 
nhle  t«i  send  you  advance  results  of  the  tabu- 
lation of  lO.OOO  balloU  received  in  Farm 
J(.>ur:iai  »  ni^il  pull  on  f<4rm  p<ilicy  lit  the 
April  liviue  of  Furm  Journal  we  carried  the 
resulta  In  a  feature  ttrllcle  *hici»  went  to  our 
3   nuiUun  subscribers 

We  ve  t>een  counting  voles  ever  siiue  We 
think  that  the  resp<ni«e  is  prcifiically  all  in 
by  tu)W  iintl  .n  the  June  i.ssue  of  Farm  Jour- 
nal I  wlilcii  wil'.  be  cnit  In  the  oountr>  about 
May  21  i  we  wiil  report  liie  final  result  ThiK 
will  be  coiiipiieci  troni  no  leas  tlian  64.660 
ballul.s  truly  itii  Hina/.inK^  re.'<poiise  Irom  the 
countr . 

Again  we  *.ua  to  send  yovi  the  report  in 
,iclv,in<-e  f '  T  we  know  that  ("ingreas  la  luced 
right  now  witti  s«inie  inip«jrtant  decisitjns  on 
fiirtTi  polhv  queMlions  Enriosed  you  will 
nnd  it  meinorHnduin  which  Claude  CUfford 
our  tiirni  policy  editor  prepared  for  our  owii 
st.irT  I  (us  nut  inly  K'^e.s  y.iu  the  ttnal  re- 
sults   tjut    Some    .sidelixtirs    wtiirh    yi'U    muy 


hiicl  inierestliiK 
.sincerely 


C'\ai»"ii    P    .STueirrm 

Editor    Farm  Journal 


F^SM     JoirHNAL     MXMoKA.NOrM 

I  By  O    W    GlfTord 

Thp  most  succeasful  farm  poll  rha'  wf 
have  ever  conducted  Is  now  completed 
Readers  sent  In  more  than  65.000  ballots  In 
respoiLse  to  the  article  In  tlie  March  issue 
We  ubulated  64.560  g(KXl  ballots  where  the 
reader's  vrite  was  clearly  Indicated  (some 
marked  '-  choices,  some  forgot  to  mark  anyi 

The  vofe  that  we  printed  In  the  April  Issue 
>the  results  from  the  10,000)  and  the  flna! 
V'  ite  .ire 

fPrreaiAi 


I      ltl.UUOrr  KliutlUtlh 

lH>(li<l  in  iti<'         i>(  i,i.'4H 

A|irilt»Mie  t>iill-ii 


(    uClltMii'-"!  V    'IIJollU... 

I.iii'I  n  liriTiii'iil 

( iovrri.i>ii-nt  il«  iir  niil 
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I'hLs  u  a  remarkably  close  ligreeiueni  be- 
tween the  results  at  the  10,000  level  and  the 
nnal  UiUy  particularly  wlien  you  compart* 
ttie  methods  that  we  used  on  the  two 

Our  situation  was  this  We  wanted  to  re- 
port the  vote  m  the  April  issue  the  first 
Issue  after  the  ballot  apf)eared  We  esti- 
mated that  we  could  rustle  up  the  manpower 
to  open,  sort  by  State,  commodity,  and  age, 
and  tabulate  10.000  ballots  in  time  to  carry 
the  followup  In  the  April  issue  We  couldnt 
take  the  first  10,000  ballots  that  came  In  and 
get  a  representative  nationwide  vote,  since 
the  ballots  came  back  to  us  In  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  Stiites  and  areas  that  received 
the  issue  first  So  we  allotted  each  State  its 
share  of  the  10.000  ballots  in  proportion  to 
lis  share  of  our  S-mllUon-pliis  circulalijii 
then  tcK>k  the  first  ballots  we  came  across 
to  tWl  each  Stale's  share      However,  we  took 


only  ballots  where  the  voter  Indicated  that 
he  had  a  main  crop  or  kind  of  llTastoek  that 
was  Important  to  his  IruMme  TtaU  assured 
us  ttist  we  had  ballots  from  actual  farmers 

It  look  some  doing  to  tabulate  those  10  - 
000  t>alloU  Altocether,  37  Fkrm  Journal 
people  bpenl  750  mau-houra  opening,  sot  i- 
liig    and  counting   U^use   10.000  ballots 

.As  you'll  recjiM  we  received  BO  000  ballo*  ^ 
the  first  3  weeks  This  Is  a  tmnendous 
retipon.^e  It  Indicates  the  reaponalvenaas  of 
Farm  Journal  readers;  the  Interest  ttiat  they 
had  In  the  subject,  the  clear  cboioM  In  tlie 
iMtllol  tJie  readers  gratitude  lor  an  op- 
portunity to  expresA  ihelr  own  opinions  and 
their  iaith  In  Farm  Journal.  Many  reader.- 
sent  their  replies  by  airmail,  to  eager  were 
they  to  i5e  counted  "'  Altoftether.  the 
readers  «j»ent  well  o\er  (3.000  on  postage 
ali-ne 

I'i.e  a:n;iziikt{  response  to  this  ballot  showed 
III  oilier  wayb  Newspapers  in  several  State* 
reprinted  itie  ballot — oike  even  used  a  local 
byline  on  llie  arUcle  and  reprinted  Hie 
material  word  for  word  Farm  groups  held 
maas  votings  and  sent  us  the  results  In  the 
form  of  slKintures  as  In  a  petition  Voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers  reproduced  the 
ballots  and  held  votes  m  night  school  Peo- 
ple wrttte  In  for  extra  ballots.  Some  coni- 
pUineU  that  friends  had  taken  their  l»\- 
lots  and  they  either  wanted  another  one 
or  sent  a  letter  telling  us  how  they  wanted  to 
Vote  (We  counted  only  balloU  that  were 
clippe<i  from  Farm  Joiu-nal  ) 

And  a  great  number  wrote  letters  S<»me 
sent  carlX)!!  copies  of  the  letters  to  their 
Congressman:  eren  to  tbe  Preeldent.  Others 
ajiked  us  t^i  forward  their  vole  to  Wasblng- 
lou  UC  A  great  many  tlianked  Farm 
Jouri..il  fur  giving  tliem  a  chance  to  register 
their  opinions,  others  praised  lis  for  "going 
to  farmers  themselves"  for  their  views 
Some  printed  In  large  letters  at  the  heading 
of  their  message  Please  Read  "  Some 
wrote.  You'll  prtibably  never  read  this,  but 
here  s  how  I  feel  •  By  tlie  way.  we're  read- 
ing every  letter,  and  answering  those  where 
It  i>  .ipproprlale,  including  those  who  say 
You'll   probably   never   read   this   " 

One  farmer  demanded  that  we  reprint  his 
letter  and  all  of  It,  not  Just  part  of  it  He 
wro'e  at  stune  length-  several  times  more 
copy  tlian  we  ran  in  the  March  article  It- 
sell  We  wrote  and  told  him  that  we  sim- 
ply couldn  I  reprint  his  entire  letter  since 
It   wa«  longer  than  our  feature  articles. 

A  36-year-old  Indiana  farmer  wrote:  Here 
and  now  I  want  to  say  congratulations  and 
thank  you  Please  keep  encouraging  everv 
fanner  to  voice  his  opinion  "  There  were 
hundred!,  of  letters  like  this 


KEC"ESS    UNTIL    11    O  CLOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  11  o'clock  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  *at  7 
0  clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  rece.ss  under  the  order  previously 
entered,      until     tomorrow,     Thursday 
May  17    1962.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  16,  1962: 

US    Attornet 

Drew  J  T  O'Keefe  of  Pennsylvania,  to  »>e 
US  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Josepli  S   LiifU  III.  resigned. 
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The  Ultimate  Weapon:  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroKNia 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1962 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly our  colleague,  FRAinc  J.  Beckkr.  sent 
a  mes&age  to  his  constituents  which 
seems  to  embody  a  good  philosophy  for 
us  all.    The  message  follows: 

Tnt  Ultimate  Weapon    Ood 

There  is  a  slncer'*  eflort  on  the  part  of  the 
lenders  In  the  Wcs,  to  find  the  ultimate  In- 
strument for  peace.  A  vehicle,  a  weapon. 
a  principle,  a  force —something  that  will  tip 
the  balance  In  fav  w  of  peace  with  freedom. 
S.ully  enough,  11  lies  at  their  fingertips, 
but  they  seem,  for  all  their  wladom,  unable 
to  rrcognire  It 

It  Is  tlie  unlverf.ll  prlncljile  that  all  cul- 
turfs  the  world  ovt  are  founded  upon,  the 
belU-f  In  God  Whether  they  worship  God 
at  Christians,  Jewi ,  M'lelems,  or  Hindus,  it 
Is  the  one  Immutiible  truth  that  separates 
tlie  Comnuinlsl  w  n'.d  from  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

Whether  it  be  In  Laos  or  Germany,  in  the 
Congo  or  Latin  America.  It  exists.  There- 
fore, it  U  with  great  dUmay  that  informed 
observers  recognize  that  we  continue  to  lose 
the  initiative  in  the  cold  war  because  we 
haTe  failed  to  recognize  and  exploit  this  pow- 
rrful  force 

Certainly  tiiere  was  no  more  heroic  ex- 
ample of  tills  cla:.h  of  ideologies  than  In 
Tibet.  Here  it  was  the  total  dedication  of 
the  Tibetans  to  their  religious  leader,  the 
Lama,  that  caused  this  seemingly  Impassive 
nation  to  fight  to  tlie  death  to  resist  com- 
munism. It  was  not  any  collision  of  so- 
cial or  economic  ideals  which  brought  on 
tills  violent  clash. 

Yet.  the  West  continues  to  mouth  the  mor- 
al and  social  values  of  democracy  and  In- 
effectually points  to  the  godless  materialism 
of  communism,  while  the  Communists  In 
pra^:tlce  are  selling  the  spiritual  quality  of 
conununism,  by  preaching  through  trained 
evangelistic  propagandists  the  inequality  of 
men,  and  the  lack  of  dignity  of  the  masses 
in  the  nations  they  are  subverting;  in  effect 
tiiey  aay  "communism  will  feed  your  starv- 
ing spirit  with  Justice,  dignity,  and  equality, 
not  merely  your  twllies,  as  the  Western  Im- 
perialist."" 

The  Weal's  answer  is  to  pump  billions  of 
dollars  of  foreign  aid  material  into  these 
countries  with  the  apparent  Intent  of  buying 
their  friendship.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
people  of  L;ios  and  South  Vietnam  are  dis- 
illusioned when  It  appears  the  Communists 
are  more  concerned  with  their  spiritual 
needs,  nhlle  we  si-cm  concerned  only  with 
their  material  needs? 

Until  the  West  smarts  to  Identify  its  spirit- 
ual aspirations  with  those  of  the  people  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the  struggle 
for  freedom  will  be  In  doubt.  These  Bud- 
dhists, Moslems,  Hindus,  etc.,  must  be  made 
to  l>eUeve  that  we  do  respect  and  will  de- 
fend their  right  to  worship  God.  and  cher- 
ish In  our  own  Nation  this  very  same  prin- 
ciple. 

When    we    finally    recognize    that   the   so- 
called   uncommltt<xl  nations   of   the   world 
are   irrevocably  committed  to  their  concept 
of    man's   relationship   to   God,   and  we    use 
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this  commitment  as  a  bridge  for  mutual 
respect  and  understanding,  then  and  only 
then  will  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
ultimate  weapon  for  peace  and  the  defeat 
of  communism. 


Russia's  Weak  Underpinnuigs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  16.  1960,  I  commented  in 
the  House  on  the  specter  that  had  been 
built  of  Russian  might,  noting  at  that 
time  that  we  face  in  Russia  neither  an 
invincible  foe  nor  a  weak  and  Incapable 
opponent.  At  that  time  I  urged  that 
we  attempt  to  see  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  perspective,  for  a  failure 
in  this  perspective  on  our  part  could 
have  serious  and  adverse  results  on  the 
operation  of  our  foreign  relations  In 
areas  in  which  we  face  the  Russians. 

In  this  speech — Congressional  Record, 
volume  106,  part  5,  pages  5790-5791 — I 
included  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Red  Growth  Rate  Found 
Lagging, "  and  I  commented  in  some  de- 
tail on  the  areas  of  housing,  electric 
power,  and  transportation,  pointing  out 
that  all  of  these  were  matters  of  special 
weakness  in  the  Soviet  economy. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  slight  the  im- 
portance of  housing  and  its  effect  on 
progress  in  the  economy  of  a  nation,  I 
believe  it  can  be  said  that  three  basic 
measuring  rods  of  the  capabilities  of  an 
economy  for  sustained  growth  and,  es- 
pecially important  in  the  event  of  a  mil- 
itary crisis,  rapid  expansion,  are  power, 
transportation  and  communication. 
Power  and  transportation,  as  I  have 
noted,  were  the  subject  of  comment  in 
my  earlier  statement.  Today  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munications in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
concentrate  on  telephonic  communica- 
tions available  for  the  Russians.  The  in- 
formation from  which  these  comments 
are  derived  from  a  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co.  and 
contains  information  as  of  January  1, 
1961. 

Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  measure 
of  telephonic  communication  capability 
In  a  nation  is  the  number  of  telephones 
per  100  population. 

The  world  average  is  now  2.4  tele- 
phones per  every  100  people:  in  the 
United  States  It  is  40.79  per  hundred; 
in  the  Soviet  Union  the  ratio  is  1.99 
telephones  per  every  100  population.  In 
absolute  terms,  the  Russians  are  esti- 
mated to  have  4,276  million  telephones, 
slightly  below  the  number  in  France, 
half  those  In  use  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  about  one -eighteenth  of  the 


U.S.  total— 74.342  million.  Interna- 
tionally, there  Is  a  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  some  7.7  percent  per  year — 
figured  in  increase  from  1960  to  1961. 
The  Russian  rate  of  expansion  was  6.3 
percent. 

Along  with  the  number  of  telephones 
in  use,  another  factor  of  importance  is 
that  of  the  modernization  of  equipment 
as  reflected  in  the  introduction  of  auto- 
matic equipment,  dial  as  opposed  to 
manual  telephone  oi;>eration.  In  the 
United  States,  95.9  percent  of  out  tele- 
phones are  automatic,  in  Russia  only  50 
percent  are  automatic.  In  the  26  major 
telephone  equipped  coimtries  of  the 
world — having  some  133.5  million  of  the 
141.7  million  telephones  in  use — only 
three  others  fall  below  70  percent  in 
automatic  service — South  Africa,  69.4 
percent,  Japan  69.2  percent,  and  Den- 
mark, 56.6  percent.  Overall,  some  90 
percent  of  the  world's  phones  are  auto- 
matic. 

This  weakness,  along  with  those  in 
the  field  of  transportation  and  the  field 
of  power,  does  not  destroy  Russia  as  a 
powerful  and  dangerous  foe.  It  does, 
however,  help  put  the  danger  and  power 
in  persiJective  and  allow  the  United 
States  to  face  Russia  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  power  balance. 


Laos:  Cantion  and  Restraint 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

or   CpNNBCnCXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16, 1962 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  action  in  sending  troops  into 
Thailand  is  a  necessary  show  of  strength 
to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  pa- 
tiently to  use  the  caution  and  restraint 
which  characterized  our  initial  response 
to  developments  in  Laos. 

Few  people  in  America  realize  what  a 
jungle  war  in  Laos  would  mean. 

It  would  mean  the  involvement  of 
thousands  of  American  youngsters  in  a 
guerrilla  war  that  could  drag  on  for  10 
years. 

It  would  mean  subjecting  entire  popu- 
lations to  a  generation  of  bloodshed  and 
disaster. 

From  my  recent  briefings  with  the 
mihtary,  I  am  convinced  the  Lao  peo- 
ple are  not  eager  to  support  or  defend 
their  Government.  Without  their  sup- 
port the  outcome  of  American  interven- 
tion in  Laos  would  be  uncertain. 

We  could  become  Involved  in  another 
Korea  all  over  again  with  consequences 
that  could  engulf  the  entire  world  in  a 
war  no  one  wants  and  which  few  of  us 
would  survive. 
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We  must  use  political  pressure^  to  pie - 
vent  war  rather  than  war  to  accomplish 
political  objectives. 


Should  We  Relj  m  Foreifa  OU  Imports? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEN T A  HVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1962 

Mr  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr  Speaker 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle"  is  an  old 
familiar  saying  which  conveys  the  idea 
of  utter  futility  inasmuch  as  Newcastle. 
located  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Eng- 
land, has  long  been  famous  as  a  xreat 
coal -shipping  port. 

I  submit  that  "carrying  oil  to  New- 
castle" also  would  connote  futility  in  a 
national  emergency.  In  fact,  carrying 
oil  to  any  port  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
would  be  extremely  hazardous  and 
against  tremendous  odds  if  tlu.>»  Nation 
were  at  war. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  new  generation 
and  persons  with  short  memories.  50 
tankers  were  victims  of  German  U-boatvS 
off  the  Atlantic  coast  during  only  4 
months  during  1&42,  just  20  years  a^o 

IX^spite  the  demonstrated  futility  of 
dependence  upwn  foreign  oil  .subject  to 
being  cut  off  during  a  political  upheaval 
or  military  hostilities,  it  is  truly  ama/mK 
that  there  is  so  much  apathy  on  the  part 
of  responsible  Government  leader.s  that 
they  actually  encourage  ea.stern  indu.s- 
trial  plants — many  vital  to  national 
defense — to  go  their  merry  v. ay  convert- 
ing their  facilities  fiom  usiim  coal  as  a 
fuel  to  complete  reliance  on  im;>oited 
residual  oil 

Nothing  could  be  more  .'.hor  suhted 
and  imprudent,  it  seems  to  me.  than  ig- 
noring the  lessons  of  World  War  II  with 
respect  to  the  unreliability  of  foreign  oil 
shipments  On  April  1.  the  Feder.il  Gov- 
ernment increased  the  mandatory  resid- 
ual oil  quota  to  507,000  barrels  daily,  an 
increase  of  46,000  barrels  over  the  previ- 
ous quota  Most  of  this  oil  corn's  from 
Venezuela  where  this  month  new  Com- 
muiust-inspired  riots  have  forced  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  to  suspend  all  constitu- 
tional rikjhts. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  tiie  Commu- 
nists will  not  some  day  succeeti  in  get- 
ting control  of  the  great  oil  wells  and  re- 
fineries of  Venezuela,  just  as  tht-y  now 
control  the  total  economy  of  Cuba  pist 
90  miles  from  our  shores. 

Lnfortunately.  the  United  Nations,  or 
no  other  international  organization,  or 
alliance,  can  guarantee  stability  of  Latin 
American  governments,  including  Vene- 
zuela 

ITiis  country  cannot  always  bank  on 
it^  NATO  allies  France,  for  example 
IS  Kiving  preference  to  Soviet  coal  in- 
stead of  importing  American  coal 

I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  states 
to  sacrifice  the  great  American  fuels  in- 
dustries—coal   and    oil — while    playing 


footsie  with  foreign  oil  moguls  who 
might  not  choose  or  be  able  to  deliver 
•A  hen  the  chips  are  down 


Balanced  Budget  a  Matt 

E.-.IKNSION   OF  RLMAFKs 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or     (AtltOtNlA 

IN  THK  HOUSF  OF  F<FPRF.SFN  lATU  F..S 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1962 

Mr  ROU8SEI.OT  Mr  Speaker  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  continual  deficit 
financing  leads  to  bankruptcy  This  is 
as  true  in  the  case  of  governments  as 
in  the  case  of  individuals 

We  must  balance  the  Federal  budget 
now  To  this  end.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation iHR.  10298 »  which  directs  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
to  the  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year  and 
directs  the  Congress  to  confine  appro- 
priations to  income  There  hac,  come 
to  my  attention  two  speeches,  one  by 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  and  one  by  US  Senator 
Harry  F  Byrd,  which  point  to  tiie  need 
for  tills  legislation  I  a'sk  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  the  following  extracts 
from   the  speeches  pnntf^d   in  the  Con- 

C  KE'^SIONAL    RtCORD 

T>ie  articles  follow 

Ur.BT     An    Increa.si.no    IiiB»\r 

(EKtract«    from    addreiw    delnered    by    Klcl«?r 

Ezra   Taft    Benson,   of    the   Council   of    the 

I  Aelve    at  the  Brighum  Ymnn?  UnUerhity 

February  28    1962  i 

I  -speak  to  you  today  of  a  twofold  duty 
which  all  of  us  have  a  duty  to  our  cfnintry 
fl-  AniPrlrari^  h.s  cltlT'^tiR.  and  a  duty  to 
ourselves  iis  individuals    as  children  of  Ood 

Never  ha*  a  Nation  l)een  so  blesjted  with 
pr'Xiuctivtty  as  we  in  this  land  In  19<J1  our 
output  of  giKXlfl  and  services  based  on  an 
Inadequate  index,  reached  the  enorniou.s 
value  of  »522  billion  For  1962  It  is  projected 
at  $570  blUluri  ba-sed  on  the  estimate  of  the 
President  There  was  an  increase  In  terms 
of  re;il  value  of  almost  50  percent  In  the  last 
10  years  Tlie  Increase  in  output  for  each 
person  since  1946  has  been  nearly  50  per 
cent       (  t'  t>   Department  of  I..abor  i 

Whence  comes  this  astoundin|{  capacit> 
to  produce'  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  ii 
lies  m  the  blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
.irul  in  the  untrammeled  Initiative,  tnter- 
pri'.e    and    freedom   of   our    pe<iple 

Yet  despite  our  wealth  our  product r.  ity 
our  material  proi^esa  do  we  not  see  sl^nn 
of  danRer  ahead'  Ou  we  not  discern  un- 
healitiy  teiideiicieh  j)erhap.s  even  nerms  of 
decay.  In  a  general  wealterung  of  some  of 
our  oldest  American  traditions  '  We  must 
ever  remember  that  nations  often  sow  the 
seeds  of  their  own  destruction  while  enjoy- 
ing unprecedented  prosperity 

In  the  past  quarter  century  there  !  hh  f>een 
a  tremendous  shift  from  Individual  to  Rov- 
ertimental  responsibility  iii  many  phases 
of  ecunoniic  and  social  life  There  has  l)een 
a  rapid  shift  of  responsibility  froni  the 
Stales  to  the  Federal  Ciovernment 

In  the  la^t  JO  years  State  and  l<K°al  Koverii- 
mer.t  taxes  h.ive  lucre. i.sed  550  perieni  while 
the  Federal  Clo-.  ernmeiit  taxes  have  increased 
l.av.S  percent  Thirty  years  at?o  iill  taxes 
Federal  State  local  took  14  percent  of  our 
national    income      T  >dav   t.ixes   take  over  31 


percent  In  28  years  the  national  debt  ha« 
■woUen  to  nearly  9300  billion,  an  avernge  In 
exce.s8  of  $7  000  for  each  family  Today 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  U  near  $10 
billion  a  year.  8  times  aa  (freat  as  the  entire 
Federal  Indebtedness  back  in  IBIS 

Meantime  our  people  have  come  to  lo<ik  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  provider 
at  no  ctwt  t<i  them  of  whatever  Is  needful 
l!  this  trend  continues,  the  Statea  may  be 
left  hollow  shells  operating  primarily  as  the 
held  district*  of  Federal  departments  and 
de|jeiidln(f  ujxn  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
their  support 

NAtloN.M.   UEBT 

Th.'-oLigh  .1  great  effort,  we  reduced  tlie  na- 
tion,>'.  debt  by  94  billion  In  1956  There  has 
been  no  debt  reduction  since  In  the  1962 
State  of  the  Union  messa^  there  was  not  a 
word  from  the  President  about  reducing  the 
pi  blic  debt  In  fiscal  1961  we  are  ahowlug 
a  Uetlclt  of  u.er  17  billion  In  apltc  of  un- 
precedented prijeperlty  The  flacal  autbort- 
tiet.  estimate  that  the  1963  so-called  balanced 
budKet  will  end  up  with  a  deficit  of  several 
billions  largely  because  of  advance  connmlt- 
n.ent.s 

If  the  budget  is  to  be  in  balance,  why  the 
request  for  a  lin  blllnM:  Increase  In  the  debt 
limit ' 

Hie  course  of  spending  and  debt  and 
inflation  followed  by  more  spending  and 
more  debt  and  more  Inflation  has  become  s 
deeply  rutted  road  i  Omaha  World-Herald 
Jan     24     1962   i 

this  but  Illustrates  how  much  easier  It  U 
to  Ko  Into  debt  than  to  get  out. 

With  the  loss  of  gold  and  a  weakened  com- 
petitive position  for  world  markets,  this  de- 
ne it  spending-  the  major  cause  of  Inflation — 
Is  a  serious  threat  which  If  It  Is  not  stopped 
could  Rive  atheistic  communism  victory  with- 
out  UrliiK  a  sin({le  shot 

HlsUiry     teaches     that     when     individuals 
have  given   up  looking  after  their  own  eco- 
nomic   needs   and   transferred  a   large   share 
of    that    respor\8lblllty    to    the    government 
both  they  and  the  goremment  hare  failed 

At  least  20  great  civilizations  have  disap- 
peared The  pattern  la  shockingly  similar 
AU.  before  their  collapse,  showed  a  decline 
m  spiritual  values.  In  moral  stamina,  and  In 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  their  cit- 
izens They  showed  such  symptoms  as  def- 
icit si>endlng.  excessive  taxation,  bloated 
bureaucracy  government  pateriiallsm.  and 
generally  a  mlher  elaborate  set  of  itipports 
controls  and  regulations,  affecting  prices 
waKeH    production,  and  consumption. 

ocrirrTS  busk  inflation 
Ac.  ordtng  to  Maurice  Stans.  prominent 
west  cfjHSt  banker  and  columnist  and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  bvidget  director,  experl- 
eii^  »•  .shows  that  no  nation — not  even  the 
strongest  In  the  world — can  continue  to  pile 
up  huge  deflclts  without  risking  Inflation,  a 
lofts  of  InteKTlty  In  lu  money,  and  inter- 
national collapse  of  confidence  In  that  na- 
tions soundness  and  worse  "•  The  end  ol 
such  a  course  Is  national  bankmiptcy 

St;vns  further  states  that  "In  addition  to 
direct  debt  the  Government  has  piled  up 
h\n;e  unfounded  liabilities  and  commit- 
ments for  future  spending  that  total  more 
than  the  debt  Itself"  Two  years  ago.  as 
budget  director  he  compiled  a  list  of  these 
ohli«a lions  maturing  In  the  future,  mostl> 
for  past  services,  and  It  came  to  about  $450 
hillion  Added  to  the  current  debt  at  close 
to  $;iOO  billion,  our  total  commitments  now 
reach  the  almost  Incredible  total  of  »750 
bi :.:  i.  or  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dol- 
la^^  And  even  this  stratospheric  amount 
d.iesn  t  inc  lude  another  »250  or  tSOO  billion 
we  need  to  collect  In  future  tax  Increases  to 
make  good  on  our  present  promises  under 
il'.e  so«-.ftl  security  sv.item 
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Afjaln  I  quote  ftom  Stans:  "In  the  30 
fiscal  years  since  1931.  the  Federal  budget 
has  shown  a  surplus  only  6  times,  while  we 
went  In  the  red  24  times.  And  the  national 
debt  prew  and  grew,  even  In  years  of  peace. 

■■G<ivcrument  costs  are  booming  because 
not  cnoUf^h  people  have  been  willing  to  say 
No'  to  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
sjtendlng  pressure  groups  of  all  kinds  have 
been  steadily  and  successfully  entreating 
Congress  to  jjrovlde  a  wide  assortment  of 
aids  and  h.indoula 

"The  public  has  been  offered  more  public 
lervlces  than  it  needs,  and  has  accepted 
U.f  in    without   reckoning   the  costs." 

Tlionias  Jefferson,  while  President  of  the 
United  Statefi.  expressed  what  I  hope  Is  the 
conviction  of  all  of  us.  Mark  carefully  his 
wise  declaration. 

■  I  liave  sworn  upon  the  alt<\r  of  Ood  eter- 
nal hostillly  against  any  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  minds  and  lives  of  men.  To  pre- 
serve our  Independence,  we  must  nut  let  our 
rulers  loud  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must 
take  our  choice  between  economy  and  liberty, 
or  profusion  and  servitude.  If  we  run  into 
such  debts,  we  must  be  taxed  in  our  meat 
and  drink.  In  our  necessities  and  in  our  com- 
forts, in  our  labors  and  In  our  amusements. 
If  we  can  prevent  the  Government  from 
Wasting  the  labor  of  the  people  under  the 
pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be 
haj)py" 

That  government  Is  best  which  governs 
Uic  least,  so  taught  the  courageous  founders 
of  this  Nation.  This  simple  declaration  Is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  all  too  common 
philosophy  that  the  Government  should  pro- 
tect and  support  one  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  policy  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
has  made  our  people  and  our  Nation  strong. 
TTie  opposite  philosophy  leads  to  moral 
decay. 

The  Gold  Caisis 
(Extracts  from  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Hasbt  F.  Btho  at  the  e7th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  E>elaware  Bankers  Association, 
May  10,  1962) 

This  Nation  has  been  on  a  deficit  financ- 
ing basis  for  26  of  the  past  31  years.  There 
was  a  M  billion  deficit  last  year,  there  will 
be  a  97  bUllon  to  910  billion  deficit  this  year, 
and  there  will  be  another  deficit  of  $3  bil- 
lion to  $6  billion  In  the  coming  flacal  year. 

We  are  told  that  the  fiscal  situation  will 
be  all  right  If  we  balance  the  Federal  budg- 
et over  a  cycle  of  years,  and  that  this  will  be 
taken  care  of  automatically  If  the  Federal 
Government  will  only  spwnd  enough  to  raise 
the  gross  national  pitxluct  high  enough  to 
produce  the  necesaary  revenue. 

This  Is  evil  fiction.  It  never  has  worked. 
It  Is  not  working  now,  and  I  can  prove  It. 
It  will  not  work  In  the  future,  and  It  Is  dan- 
gerous to  rely  on  It.  A  prudent  governmen., 
would  balance  Its  budget  by  stopping  non- 
essential expenditures.  This  Is  not  being 
done.  The  hard  fact  U  that  continuing  defi- 
clU  ultimately  end  In  bankruptcy.  When  a 
nation  goes  bankrupt,  its  assets  are  not  taken 
over  and  sold  to  satisfy  its  debts.  Its  money 
becomes  worthless:  lU  economy  disinte- 
grates; Us  form  of  government  falls  and 
changes. 

In  short,  our  situation  Is  characterized  by 
Increasing  debt.  conUnulng  deficits,  and 
threatening  Inflation.  Such  a  situation  does 
not  inspire  confidence  at  home  or  abroad; 
but  we  need  confidence  In  the  dollar  now 
as  we  never  needed  it  before. 

I  say  this  because  loss  of  our  gold,  through 
withdrawals  by  foreigners  •  •  •  In  Its  own 
way  •  •  •  Imperils  our  security  like  an 
atomic  bomb.  Foreign  nations  and  their 
central  banks  take  our  gold  when  they  lose 
confidence  In  the  dollar.  Precisely  this  is 
happening. 


We  must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  the  sit- 
uation before  It  Is  too  late.  The  root  causes 
are  huge  deflclts  at  home  and  huge  deflclts 
In  our  financial  transactions  abroad.  Those 
in  authority  must  act  to  restore  confidence 
In  the  dollar. 


Americanism   or   Rainatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

OF    KENTOCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1962 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  newsletter  that  I  recently  sent  back  to 
the  papers  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  letter  expresses  my  sincere 
fueling  for  our  country  and  Its  foreign 
policy  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 
Washington  Report  of  Congressman  Eugene 

SiLEB 

It  Just  docs  not  make  any  scn^e.  Why 
should  your  boys  be  called  on  to  defend 
Laos,  Vietnam,  or  Berlin?  Is  this  what  you 
American  mothers  brought  children  into 
the  world  to  do  or  is  this  what  you  Ken- 
tucky fathers  sacrificed  and  spent  your  toil 
to  accomplish? 

Now  is  the  time  to  quit  all  our  feeble- 
minded foolishness.  Right  now  is  the  golden 
opportunity  to  stop  trying  to  support  the 
whole  world  with  our  finances  and  our  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces. 

But  what  about  our  past  commitments? 
Well,  notices  should  be  sent  out  at  high 
noon  today  that  we  will  continue  our  past 
foollshnesB.  for  only  1  more  year  and  that 
we  then  will  cease  pronto  to  send  our  dollars 
and  our  boj-s  around  the  earth  from  that 
time  on.  This  would  certainly  settle  the 
whole  confab  for  1  year  and  the  Communists 
would  surely  sing  a  lullaby  of  tranquility 
for  that  period  and  perhaps  afterward  hope 
to  blow  the  lid  off  of  all  hell  at  that  termina- 
tion. But  what  about  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  communism  come  next  year?  Well, 
if  Laos,  Vietnam,  Berlin,  and  other  hot  spots 
do  not  wish  to  defend  themselves  and  Lf  they 
are  thereby  indicating  their  leaning  tend- 
ency— through  weakness,  inaction,  or  disin- 
terest— to  embrace  communism,  then  let  all 
of  them  get  right  Into  the  Russian  orbit  with 
a  big  splash.  If  communism  Is  bad,  and 
we  know  it  Is,  eventually  and  in  God's  good 
time,  It  will  sttimble  and  heavily  fall  of  Its 
own  weight,  not  only  in  these  hot  spots  but 
also  In  Cuba  and  wherever  else  its  serpentine 
head  has  risen  up  out  of  the  civilired  haunts 
of  living  man.  But  if  we  continue  to  im- 
pKJverish  ourselves  and  send  forth  our  sons 
to  be  targets  for  these  Red  shooters  in  our 
avowed  purpose  to  promote  world  freedom, 
we  are  clearly  on  the  road  to  losing  our  own 
freedom,  on  the  highway  to  inflationary 
ruination,  on  the  boulevard  of  actual  bellig- 
erence whether  we  call  it  a  war  or  not. 

"Isolation"  is  not  a  bad  word  by  any  yard- 
stick. It  Is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  Mrs. 
John  Smith  tending  to  her  own  business  and 
keeping  her  pistol  loaded  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  her  vine-covered  cottage. 

Americanism  Is  not  an  evil  thing  at  all. 
It  Is  the  wonderful  practice  of  our  great 
heritage,  the  honoring  of  our  Constitution, 
the  waving  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  as  His  own  chosen  in- 
strumentality to  demonstrate  the  greatness 
of  a  people  who  are  willing  to  live  and  let 


live  and  to  keep  their  powder  dry  and  to 
pay  their  debts  and  to  reduce  their  taxes 
and  to  keep  their  clean  noses  out  of  the 
business  of  other  people  and  out  of  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  other  nations. 

As  surely  as  the  shades  of  night  will  come 
creeping  over  the  sunshiny  spots  of  this 
fading  day  sometime  after  your  supper  hour, 
there  are  certain  money-grabbing  financial 
interests  and  corporate  powers  and  poli- 
ticians that  want  a  perpetual  war  status 
and  more  war  profits  and  who  are  seeking 
after  the  financial  gains  they  get  from  all 
this  foreign  aid  foolishness.  Yes.  they  wish 
to  alarm  you.  And  of  course,  they  prefer 
internationalism  to  Americanism.  And  cer- 
tainly they  would  willingly  beat  the  living 
daylights  out  of  your  own  freedom  and  fi- 
nancial solvency  in  order  to  promote  the 
freedom  and  solvency  of  some  faraway  Laos. 
They  would  hang  your  honored  Constitution 
for  the  sake  of  some  ideology  for  some  re- 
mote country  that  does  not  give  a  hang  one 
way  or  the  other.  They  would  promote  a 
materialistic  peace  corjjs  to  perform  a  mis- 
sion of  the  spirit  that  the  Almighty  has  long 
since  ordained  should  be  performed  by 
spiritual  power  alone. 

God  be  with  ua  and  help  us.  He  gave  us 
a  great  country,  a  marvelous  Constitution,  a 
freedom  par  excellent.  But  we  are  making 
great  progress  toward  destroying  all  of  It. 
Whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can, would  you  please  say  a  big  loud  "Amen" 
that  might  be  heard  on  the  Potomac  River? 


RepresentatiTe  Joha  W.  Byrnes  Receives 
1962  George  Washington  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16. 1962 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently our  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Byrnes],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  were  significantly 
honored  when  they  were  chosen  as  the 
1962  recipients  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Award. 

The  George  Washington  Award  is  pre- 
sented each  year  for  contributions  to 
good  government  by  the  American  Good 
Government  Society.  The  awards  to  Mr. 
Mills  and  Mr.  Byrnes  were  presented 
at  the  10th  annual  George  Washington 
dinner  commemorating  the  173d  anni- 
versary of  the  1st  President,  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  on  April  29.  1962. 

Wisconsin,  I  am  sure,  is  proud  that  one 
of  her  native  sons  was  singled  out  for 
this  high  honor  and,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  portion 
of  the  transcript  of  the  program  which 
includes  the  presentation  of  the  award 
to  Mr.  Byrnes  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  my  State  of  Florida, 
Spessarb  L.  Holland,  and  the  acceptance 
remarks  of  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Governor  Survzas.  To  present  this  George 
Washington  Award  is  a  former  recipient  of 
that  award  himself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  a  man  whose  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  to  his  duty,  whose  sin- 
cerity, has  spoken  loud  and  clear  on  occa- 
sions, as  I'm  sure  he  will  agree  at  present 
when  some  of  his  colleagues  disagree  with 
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him.  U  he  sees  the  right  aa  he  sees  It.  he 
does  It  as  he  sees  It.  My  personal  friend 
for  a  great  many  years  and  I  think  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  the  Honorable  Sp^- 
SARD  HOLLAiTD,  senlOT  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  irlll  present  the  next  recipient  of  the 
award     I  Applause.  I 

Senator  Holland.  Before  I  begin  the  brief 
remarks  which  I've  already  prepared,  may  I 
>ay  how  thrilled  I  am  to  &ud  this  great  so- 
ciety, dedicated  as  It  la  to  good  government, 
recognizing  here  tonight  the  two  senior 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee who  have  shown  such  a  high  degree  of 
fi.-ical  responsibility;  and  thus  honoring  this 
quality  which  I  think  means  so  much  to 
everyone  In  this  great  Nation  at  this  time 
I  Applause  I 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  over  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol,  we  have  as  the  two 
senior  memt^ers  of  our  comnilttee.  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  your  distinguished  Speak- 
er who  has  already  appeared.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, iuid  that  great  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Hasbt  Btbo.  I  don't  need  to  speak 
of  the  flscal  responsibility  which  each  oi' 
them  have  shown  | applause)  coming  as  they 
do.  one  from  the  great  Commonwealth  which 
supplied  that  ftrst  great  leader  of  our  coun- 
try for  whom  these  awards  are  named,  as 
well  as  many  Presidents  and  other  great 
public  servants;  and  that  f\ne  Senator  who 
comes  from  the  first  State  to  accept  the  Con- 
stitution, that  great  though  small  St.-^te  of 
Delaware  which  we  all  honor 

Atid  so.  having  said  that,  and  I  tniuic  It 
is  something  for  us  to  recall  about  this  pro- 
gram tonight  that  we  are  recognizing  here 
the  terrific  Importance  of  the  duties  pe--- 
fiirmed  by  the  Senators  and  House  Members, 
and  particularly  tonight  here  the  H  >use 
Members,  who  have  the  heavy  respouBiiiiUty 
of  framing  tax  legislation  and  *  iriff  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  Tuastmaster.  for  the  second  time  in 
the  perlcxl  of  a  year.  It  Is  my  great  pU-.isure 
to  appear  on  this  fortim — last  April  as  a 
grateful  recipient  of  the  George  Washington 
Award.  ai..d  now  to  enjoy  the  rare  privilege 
of  presenting  a  similar  award  to  one  of  my 
colleagues,  who  although  of  a  different  polit- 
ical faith  from  my  own  has  exemplified 
throughout  his  personal  and  public  life  the 
high  character  and  the  conservative  and  pa- 
triotic principles  which  the  American  Good 
Government  Society  recognizes  and  encour- 
ages So  It  Is  from  that  recent  experience 
that  I  can  fully  share  with  him  the  feeling 
of  pride  and  pleasure  which  attends  the 
receipt  of  this  high  ho^^r  and  I  know  how 
happy  he  Is  to  have  with  him  tonight  Mrs 
Byrnes  and  three  of  his  children,  because  I 
know  how  happy  I  was  last  year  to  have 
Mary  and  two  of  our  children  from  Florida 
here 

Athletic  minded  people  everywhere  wt!l 
I'm  sure,  recognize  Green  Bay,  Wis  for  at 
least  one  outstanding  accomplishment.  It 
IS  the  home  of  the  world  champions,  and 
they  are  now  the  world  champion.  Green 
Bay  Packers  professional  football  team  Al- 
though relatively  small  In  population  the 
unbounded  enthusiasm  and  continued  ef- 
forts of  Its  people  have  enabled  Green  Bay 
to  organize  and  support  Its  beloved  Packers 
in  a  way  that  Is  the  envy  of  many  much 
larger  cities  The  team  and  Its  loyal  sup- 
porters never  stop  trying  until  the  game  is 
0-. er  and  generally  won. 

Another  notable  champiou.shii)  career  be- 
X'H  at  Green  Bay  on  June  12.  11)13,  with 
the  birth  there  of  John  W.  Btkne.s  Early  in 
life  John  Btbniis  began  to  show  the  quali- 
ties <vf  leadership,  high  ability  for  which  he 
15  noted  trxlay  It  Is  quite  evident  that  there 
has  been  no  lessening  of  these  traits 
thr>iUii;hout  the  years.  Taking  both  his  B  A 
and  bachelor  of  laws  degrees  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  where  In  addition  to  high 
Rvh.l.irshlp  he  gained  stature  as  an  orator 
Hnd  debater    John  Bykncs  showed  an  early 


Interest  In  politics.  During  the  first  years  of 
bis  law  practice  In  Green  Bay  he  .-served  hl.s 
State  in  a  nonelectlve  posltl  ■«  as  sjj^-cU; 
deputy    commissioner    of    banking 

In  1940  when  a  seat  In  the  Wisousln  St.ite 
Senate  became  vacant  he.  like  s<>  many  nf  us 
laid  aside  what  Governor  Brouifhten  (if  North 
C.irolina  used  to  call  his  lewiUlmate  profe.'^- 
slon  and  ei.tereU  the  r-.irt-  w.nnin;;  the  sen- 
ate seat  at  the  early  age  of  27  His  sprvicc 
to  the  people  of  his  State  w  ».s  so  outstanding 
tha*;  he  advanced  rapidly  thr.mgh  p. ..siti ms 
of  higher  and  higher  resp<. risibility  In  the 
Wlsc<^n8ln  Senate  nnd  in  the  Republirai; 
Party  organization.  becomiii,<  rh.urniiui  of 
the  jvicllciary  committee  and  major:i>  fli  or 
leader  during  his  one  term  a.s  .«  ."^ta?e 
senator 

It  Is  completely  understjindahir  l"  all  wh.' 
know  of  his  warm  ptersonallty  his  hli^h  char- 
acter and  his  willlngne!«.s  to  work  hard  that 
John  Byrnes  w:i.<s  elected  to  the  U  s  House  ol 
P.f^:>resentatlves  and  began  his  service  :U  31 
years  of  age  In  the  79lh  Coiii^res.s  in  194."> 
Ir  the  other  l>ody.  dS  we  in  the  Senate  refer 
to  the  House  John  s  rise  to  po«illons  of  (?reat 
resfKinsiblllty  and  leadership  has  been  rapid 
and  r.  mtlnuous  As  one  of  those  r.irc  public 
officials  who  speaks  only  when  he  has  some- 
thing of  Importance  to  say  Conk.'re.ssmHn 
BYRNK.S'  diligence  In  his  commiftee  work  hf- 
alert  grasp  of  legislative  problems  and  pro- 
cedures soon  brought  hiin  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  leadership  .i*  a  \oung  man  of 
high  potential 

In  the  80th  Congresd  b.e  be''.ime  a  membe.-- 
of  the  pKiwerfuI  Wavs  and  Means  Committee 
where  he  has  steadily  advanced  to  hl.<!  pres- 
ent :><>i~inon  of  ;uting  ranking  minority 
member  He  will  be  the  ranking  nunorlty 
member  of  that  nio.st  important  conimittee 
In  tht^  next  Congress  when  the  present  rank- 
ing minority  member  retires  Since  Lhi.s 
.-ifTalr  is  compleieiy  nonpartisan.  I  think  I 
should  add  that  there  is  a  remote  mathe- 
matical possibility  that  he  might  be  the 
chairman  of  that  next  •  •  •  [Applause; 
He  is  also  a  highly  regarded  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion JoH.v  Byrnes  has  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  leadership  of  his  party  In  the 
House  In  the  82d  Congress  he  was  named 
to  the  Republican  Committee  on  Commil- 
tees  In  the  84th  Congress  he  w.is  sele<teU 
to  represent  Iowa.  Mlnnes<jta  Mi&s<jurl.  and 
Wisconsin  <.n\  Uie  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  In  the  8,5th  Congress  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  In 
the  H(juse  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  in  the 
86th  Congress  and  reelected  to  that  high 
party  post  In  this,  the  87th  Congress 

Tlie  relation  of  a  man's  accomphslunent* 
and  honors  becomes  even  more  impressne 
when  we  know  the  strict  requirements  for 
attainment  of  the  positions  of  responsibility 
he  now  holds  and  of  his  faithful  discharge 
of  those  responsibilities  John  Byrnhs 
splendid  attainments  in  both  public  and 
private  life  offer  true  In.splratlon  to  all. 
young  and  old.  who  are  struggling  to  over- 
come a  physical  handicap,  for  he  himself  as  a 
youngster  suffered  a  crippling  attack  of  puiio 
Like  the  late  beloved  Franklin  IU»t>sevelt  he 
refused  to  bow  to  that  handicap,  undaunted- 
ly rose  above  It  to  great  height*,  he  s  now  the 
head  of  a  fine  family,  a  highly  capable 
lawyer  and  a  faithful  and  efficient  .servant 
of  the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Nall.m. 
receiving   this   high   recognition    tonight 

John  Btrnes'  success  Is  attributed  to  a 
number  of  factfir.s.  chief  among  which  are  his 
high  character  and  hl.s  great  energy  and 
drive  He  Is  an  inci.sue  person  who  gets 
right  to  tlie  root  of  a  problem  cut«  directly 
through  extraneous  matter,  finds  the  key  to 
Its  solution  He  Is  most  articulate,  explain- 
ing problems  In  a  clear  and  convincing  man- 
ner Most  noticeable  is  his  true  warmth  of 
spirit  t<^>ward  frlencLs  and  associates  which 
reflects  his  ;)ersoi!.ility  eiikjf iuieritin  no*  only 
respei  r  but  d«'ep  atTectlon 


.\i.d  now  if  Congrei>sman  Btsmeb  will  rise. 

1  shall  take  very  great  pleasure  In  presenting 
hun  with  a  resolution  of  tribute  and  honor 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Oood  Government 
8<>v-iety       (Applause!       I   read 

■Resolution  of  tribute  and  honor.  John 
Wit.LiAM  Byrncs  lawyer,  patriot,  realistic 
political  economist  and  statesman,  he  ha» 
served  his  State  and  Nation  since  1938  as 
s|>ec:al  deputy  banking  commlsaloner.  State 
senator    become   majority    leader   after  only 

2  years  and  is  now  in  his  ninth  term  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
St.ites  and  In  his  second  term  as  chairman 
of  tlic  Reijubllcan  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Hr'Us'' 

His  natuml  gifts  of  Intelligence.  Indus-try 
Old  a  penetrating  mind,  combined  with 
broad  experience  In  government,  profoimd 
knowledge  of  public  finance  and  his  strin- 
tfv.r  .speech  have  won  him  high  esteem  for 
wistlom  and  Judgment 

■  Representative  Btrnks'  understandluk;  of 
our  unique  .\mertcan  political  system,  a  lim- 
ited constitutional  government  the  dual 
sovereignty  of  State  and  Nation,  to  protect 
liberty,  the  sum  total  of  human  rights  and 
the  Independence  of  the  Nation,  makes  him 
in  hi.-'  own  words  'an  economy  minded  con- 
servative' He  Is  a  resolute  champion  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  a  dKermlned  foe 
>f  tluxse  who  would  concentrate  absolute 
(Kiwer  In  the  National  Government  fnr  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  American  Oood  Gov- 
ernment Society  Signed  by  Ed  Goesett 
president  "  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart       [Applause  | 

John  BTRNr.s  Governor  Shiver*  my  col- 
lea-^  ue  Chairman  Mills.  Senators,  and  other 
distinguished  guests.  I  most  sincerely  appre- 
ciate Senator  Hollands  kind  and  most  gen- 
erou;;  words,  and  certainly  the  most  generous 
words  on  this  scroll  of  the  American  Gotnl 
Government  .Society  As  I  heard  these  words 
I  was  reminded.  Congressman  Mills,  of  what 
a  great  statesman  and  a  great  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Bob  Doughton 
used  to  say  and  I  think  many  of  you  remem- 
ber that  great  gentleman  and  great  chairman 
He  used  to  say  he  liked  to  hear  people  say 
nuf  things  about  him.  but  that  he  profited 
more  by  criticism  than  he  did  by  praise 
I  ve  often  thought  of  that,  although  I  think 
we  find  that  any  Member  of  the  Congress. 
t>e  It  In  the  Senate  or  the  House,  gets  tired 
of  profiting  all  the  time  and  sometimes  would 
like  to  get  a  little  praise.  | Laughter. |  And 
I  must  say  that.  In  the  last  few  days,  my 
mi>rale  has  been  rather  low. 

I  t«>ok  the  occasion  of  the  ooncresslonal 
re' esK  to  visit  Senator  Hollands  terrlu>ry 
and  do  a  little  flslilng  with  mj  wife  and  she 
turned  out  to  be  the  champlo*  And  then, 
today  I  went  out  and  played  a  little  golf  with 
one  of  my  boys  who  Is  here  tonight  and  he 
beat  nie.  so  these  kind  wofxls  restore  my  con- 
hdence  to  no  end 

l\>  say  that  I'm  highly  honored  would, 
frankly,  be  very  much  of  an  understatement 
In  fact  my  family,  my  children  particularly. 
1 11  leave  my  wife  out  of  this.  I  think  she  stilt 
thinks  I'm  pretty  good,  but  I  don't  think 
the  children  are  quite  that  convinced  and 
they  ve  been  having  trouble  recently  In 
understanding  what  this  banquet  tonight 
was  all  ab<nit  and  why  daddy  should  be  hon- 
ored at  all  And  I've  shared  that  bewilder- 
ment and  haven't  been  able  to  help  them 
mu<  h  But  I  am  overcome,  and  that  does 
provide  some  advantages  for  you  at  this  late 
h-iur   because   It  leaves  me  quite  speechless 

Sincerely  though.  I  am  most  grateful.  I 
only  hope  that  I  can  live  up  to  the  honor 
that  ha.s  been  conferred  on  me  and  that 
Ttuise  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  It 
vMil  never  have  cau.se  to  regret  this  expres- 
st  [1  of  confidence  I  think  at  a  time  like 
tii-i  .-Miybodv  In  the  iKisitloii  I'm  In  now  must 
feet  humble  and  most  Inadequate.  I  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  this  honor  can 
lie  .-"hare'l   I)-,    in  uiy      I  would  certainly   con- 
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firm  what  the  chairman  of  my  committee  has 
said,  that  anything  that  is  achieved  on  our 
committee,  much  Is  due  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  committee,  much  Is  due  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  oommlttee  members,  but 
don't  let  me  at  all  underestimate  the  Im- 
portance of  the  wonderful  service  performed, 
as  chairman  of  that  committee,  by  Mr.  Mnxs 
who  shares  these  honors  this  evening. 
Nothing  can  detract  from  his  leadership,  but 
certainly  the  wonderful  association  that  we 
have  on  that  committee.  In  a  united  effort, 
even  though  there  are  disagreements  at 
times,  to  do  what  we  believe  Is  right  and 
sound  for  the  country,  and  is,  In  essence. 
g(X)d  government  for  the  country.  Is  shared 
by  all  members  of  that  committee. 

The  honors  that  I  receive  today  can  cer- 
tainly be  shared.  In  no  small  degree,  by  my 
family;  and  I  only  wish  that  my  mother  and 
father  could  be  present — unfortunately  they 
can't — because  It  Is  to  them  that  I  owe  so 
much.  I  do  share  It,  I  think,  with  my  wife 
and  children  who.  If  they  get  nothing  else 
out  of  It,  ought  to  get  at  least  a  little  pride 
In  seeing  their  father  up  here,  because  cer- 
tainly the  sacrifices  they  make  In  my  ab- 
sence—although sometimes  the  children  tell 
me  that  my  being  away  Isn't  such  a  bad 
Idea — but  I  must  share  It  with  them  too 

But.  at  the  heart  of  everything,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  make  a  speech,  I  think  that  I 
owe  most  to  the  feeling  that  was  Instilled  In 
me  by  my  father  and  mother,  and  what  I 
may  say  may  be  trite;  but  I  must  say  It. 
We  were  the  family  of  a  schoolteacher  which, 
I  suppose,  certainly  Indicates  that  It  was  a 
family  that  was  frugal,  and  a  family  of 
sacrifice  But.  If  anything  was  Instilled  In 
the  children  la  that  family.  It  was  the  Idea 
that  people  shMUd  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  be  self-reliant  and  Ood  fearing.  And, 
In  this  time,  when  I  am  fearful  that  too 
many  people  look  to  others  for  the  solution 
of  their  problems,  and  particularly  look  to 
government  for  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems. I  would  hope  that  more  people  could 
barken  back  to  that  feeling  of  self-reliance 
and  Individual  Initiative.  Because,  to  me 
that,  certainly.  Is  the  basis  and  the  keystone 
of  what  we  mean  by  good  citizenship,  and 
good  citizenship  Is  what  prcxluces  good  gov- 
ernment 

Since  the  American. Good  Government  So- 
ciety has  been  so  generous  In  complimenting 
me  and  honoring  me  this  evening  let  me 
express  to  them,  as  one  individual  Member 
of  Congress,  and  an  Individual  citizen,  my 
hope  for  their  continued  good  work  in  the 
Interest  of  the  preservation  of  sound  gov- 
ernment based  on  law.  In  this  time,  when 
I  am  also  fearful  that  we  are  Inclined  to  look 
to  the  end  as  Justifying  any  means,  It  Is 
most  Important  that  we  have  p>eople.  such 
as  those  associated  with  the  American  Good 
Government  Society,  who  believe  and  who 
foster  the  philosophy  that  we  have  a  govern- 
ment, and  must  have,  a  government  of  law 
where  the  means  Is  ]ust  as  Important  as  the 
end.  I  wish  you  and  your  society  every  suc- 
cess and  long  life;  and  I  salute  you  this  eve- 
ning      (Applause  I 


The  National  Lottery  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday.  May  16,  1962 

Mr  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  the  national  lottery  of  Puerto 
Rico     This  profitable  lottery,  flourishing 


on  American  soil,  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  us  on  the  mainland. 

The  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  little  over  2  million  people, 
realized  over  $52  Mz  million  last  year  from 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  The  net  in- 
come to  the  Government  was  almost 
$10 '/2  million  of  which  part  was  used  to 
help  finance  local  public  health  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  mention 
that  the  gross  receipts  of  last  year  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  year  by  almost  $8 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  would  certainly  bring  in 
over  $10  billion  a  year  in  additional  reve- 
nue which  can  be  used  for  reduction  of 
our  gigantic  national  debt  and  tax  relief 
for  our  highly  pressed  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  waiting  for? 


Qaality  Stabilization  Legislation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1962 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  introducing  today  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

I  have  received  so  many  wires  and 
letters  from  my  constituents  in  the 
Pourth  Congressional  District  of  Wash- 
ington regarding  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  that  I  have  become  much  in- 
terested in  and  followed  very  closely  the 
hearings  being  held  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  this  measure — 
identified  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  unanim- 
ity of  support  by  the  small  business 
community  for  this  bill.  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  compelling  cases  pre- 
sented by  outstanding  brand  name 
quality  manufacturers  supporting  this 
bill. 

However,  no  one  as  yet  has  testified 
directly  for  the  consumer  in  these  hear- 
ings. How  does  the  homemaker  view 
this  proposed  legislation  giving  the  brand 
name  owner  the  right  to  control  the  use 
of  his  trade  mark  in  the  channels  of 
ccmimerce? 

An  organization  very  much  in  the 
forefront  of  this  fight  for  enactment  of 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  has  provided 
me  with  an  authentic  answer.  There 
has  been  made  available  to  me  the  re- 
sults of  a  poll  of  15,295  hcxnemakers  in 
this  country — with  an  equal  sample  of 
homemakers  in  every  congressional  dis- 
trict, including  my  own,  being  polled. 

Question  six  of  this  survey  was  of  most 
interest  to  me,  because  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
are  contained  in  that  question.    U  read: 

Do  you  believe  that  the  manufacturer  who 
really  wants  to  give  you  the  highest  quality. 
highest  dependability,  and  highest  value  in 
his  trademarked  product  should  be  permit- 
ted to  protect  that  quality,   and   value,  for 


you  and  protect  his  own  good  reputation  by 
lawfully  preventing  any  diange,  either  up 
or  down,  by  any  storekeeper  in  the  retail 
price  such  quality  manufacturer  may  name 
to  be  paid  for  his  quality  product  every- 
where? 

Response  to  that  question  in  my  dis- 
trict showed  that  81.8  percent  of  the 
homemakers  prefer  the  enactment  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill.  The  percent- 
age for  all  seven  districts  of  the  State 
of  Washington  was  79.4  percent  in  favor 
of  the  quality  stabilization  bill  and  for 
all  437  districts  of  our  50  States  the 
percentage  was  81.1  percent.  Thus  8  out 
of  10  homemakers  said  in  effect  they 
want  a  law  like  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  permitting  the  manufacturer  of  a 
trademarked  quality  product  to  establish 
and  enforce  a  specific  retail  price  to  be 
paid  for  that  product. 

Upon  analysis,  the  results  of  this  sur- 
vey are  not  surprising  because  the  mar- 
ketplace in  the  past  few  years  has  de- 
generated to  that  resembling  an  oriental 
bazaar.  The  consumer  has  been  the  •vic- 
tim of  "come-ons,"  has  been  baited,  has 
been  switched,  has  been  gouged,  and  has 
been  subjected  to  repair  bills  that  many 
times  have  approximated  or  surpassed 
the  original  cost  of  the  product. 

This  survey  is  notice  to  Congress  that 
tfye  majority  of  the  homemakers  of 
America  want  to  know  more  about  where 
they  stand  when  they  go  to  market;  that 
the  individual  homemaker  wants  assur- 
ance that  she  gets  the  same  top  quality 
and  price  as  any  other  consumer  and 
that  her  chances  are  far  better  when  the 
manufacturer  is  permitted  to  stabilize 
his  prices. 

Qusdity  Brands  Associates  of  America. 
Inc..  was  responsible  for  this  survey.  To 
avoid  prejudicial  reactions  to  the  name 
"quality  stabilization,"  American  Issues 
Press  made  available  its  name  as  sponsor 
of  the  survey. 

A  total  of  15.295  homemakers.  selected 
at  random  in  every  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States,  were  inter- 
viewed by  telephone.  This  work  was 
done  for  American  Issues  Press,  Inc., 
by  Manpower,  tnc,  skilled  in  the  work  of 
taking  such  polls,  through  its  more  than 
200  offices  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  survey  was  conducted  under  the 
most  rigid  conditions  by  interviewers  of 
ManpKJwer.  Inc.,  who  were  specially 
trained  for  the  assignment  so  that  ques- 
tions would  be  asked  without  interviewer 
bias. 

The  15,295  homemakers  were  selected 
in  equal  number  from  each  of  the  437 
congressional  districts  of  the  United 
States,  the  boundaries  of  which  districts 
are  determined  by  population  distribu- 
tion. 

The  total  surveyed  is  about  10  times 
the  number  customarily  required  by 
opinion  survey  organizations  as  adequate 
to  provide  a  dependable  cross  sectional 
result. 

To  preclude  any  possibility  of  chal- 
lenge of  the  integrity  or  accuracy  of  the 
final  reports  of  the  survey.  Manpower 
mailed  all  reports  direct  to  Ernst  ti 
Ernst,  nationally  known  certified  public 
accountants  in  Chicago.  Ernst  &  ESTist 
tabulated  and  certified  the  results. 
Ernst  &  Ernst  is  holding  all  pollsters' 
reports  in  confidence. 
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Reflected  throughout  the  siu-vey  U  an 
awareness  by  the  consumer  of  factors — 
diacounting.  quality  deterioration,  price 
as  related  to  value,  and  so  forth — that 
call  for  enactment  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill.  Seven  questions  were  asked 
in  this  massive  survey  of  homemaker's 
opinion  and.  in  capsule  form,  here  are 
the  results: 

More  than  9  out  of  10  housewives  are 
loyal  to  a  favorite  brand. 

More  than  9  out  of  10  also  'consider 
both  quality  and  price"  in  their  pur- 
chases. 

Again,  more  than  9  out  oi  10  say  the 
price-cut  downgraded  product  gives  less 
in  value  for  what  they  pay. 

Six  out  of  ten  believe  storekeepers 
should  not  determine  the  retail  price, 
even  on  low-grade  trademarked  prod- 
ucts. 

More  than  8  out  of  10  believe  that 
low -quality  products  cheapened  to  meet 
a  limited  need  for  a  limited  budget 
should  continue  available. 

More  than  8  out  of  10  want  a  law — like 
the  quality  stabilization  bill — permitting 
the  manufacturer  of  a  trademarked 
quality  product  to  establish  and  enforce 
a  specific  retail  price  to  be  paid  for  that 
product. 

More  than  6  out  of  10  believe  manu- 
facturers should  not  be  permitted  to  es- 
tablish an  all-floor-and-no-ceiling  mini- 
mum price. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  tailored  to 
the  consumers  need  and  serves  well  that 
need. 


Trarclcr  Beware 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1962 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1.  the  no-show  plan,  devised  by 
11  trunk  airlines  and  approved  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  went  into  effect. 
Under  the  so-called  no-show  system  of 
penalties,  a  passenger  who  fails  to 
show  at  the  scheduled  flight  time  pays 
the  airlines  a  tax  of  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  first  remaining  flight  cou- 
pon of  his  ticket,  up  to  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  $40. 

The  CAB  has  resorted  to  this  system 
to  solve  revenue  problems  caused  in  large 
part  by  scalpers  and  reservation  monop- 
olists who  willfully  pervert  the  air- 
line reservation  process  to  their  own 
ends.  The  scalpers,  those  in  resort  areas 
who  hoard  reservations  for  profit,  and 
the  monopolists,  those  who  make  many 
reservations  with  the  intent  of  only  ful- 
filling one.  share  a  common  character- 
istic. They  both  exploit  the  reservation 
process  by  the  devious  means  of  em- 
ploying fictitious  names.  Unfortunately, 
the  use  of  a  pseudonym  still  provides  a 
foolproof  way  of  escaping  detection,  even 
under  the  no -show  plan. 

To   best   understand    the    "no   .show 
program  of  assessments,  one  should  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  it  is  the  pa.ssengcr 


who  Is  being  penalized  for  not  showing, 
whether  or  not  It  is  the  passenger's 
fault.  If  the  air  carrier  does  not  "show," 
either  by  suddenly  canceling  or  unduly 
delaying  the  filght.  there  Is  no  similar 
penalty.  The  traveler  is  not  given  the 
same  right  of  redress  when  the  airline 
falls  to  live  up  to  Its  part  of  the  ticket 
agreement.  The  traveler  may  have  a 
flat  tire  or  get  caught  in  a  traffic  snarl 
on  the  way  to  the  airport  but  he  will  be 
fined  no  matter  how  Justifiable  his  tar- 
dines.s.  It  Is  a  horse  of  another  color  If 
the  air  carrier  is  delayed  due  to  traffic 
congestion  caused  by  its  own  poor  sched- 
uling of  facilities. 

If  the  public  has  been  confused  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  "no  .show"  plan.  It 
should  not  be  a  surprise  However,  it  is 
a  surprise  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Honorable 
Alan  S.  Boyd.  Is  confused  about  the  plan 
His  confusion  became  obvious,  when  tes- 
tifying before  the  Tran.sportation  and 
Aeronautics  Committee  last  week,  he 
.said : 

The  propo.vU  which  ihe  board  appro\etl  to 
be  etTertlve  May  I  tJ<.»es  nn  penalize  the  air- 
line if  lt«  nights  are  late  or  canceled  b&aed 
on  matters  over  which  it  ha«  no  control, 
nor  rould  It  f oreseeably  anticipate  If  it  is 
a  matter  over  which  the  airline  doe*  have 
control,  then  the  airline  is  penalfeed  to  the 
siime  extent  triat  the  passenger  la  penalized 
If  he  does  not  show  up  for  a  flight 

Mr.  Boyd  is  absolutely  Incorrect  in  this 
statement.  However.  I  agree  that  this  Is 
the  way  the  plan  should  be  and.  there- 
fore. I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  make  the  no-show  plan  apply 
to  airlines  as  w»ll  as  passengers.  Mr 
Boyd  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  no-show  plan  makes  no  provision 
for  penalizing  airlines  for  delays  or 
cancellations  due  to  foreseeable  circum- 
stances. Every  day  In  every  major  air- 
port In  the  United  States,  flights  are  can- 
celed or  delayed  because  of  foreseeable 
and  controllable  reasons  such  as  these 
Lack  of  adequate  standby  facilities;  re- 
pair of  minor  equipment,  such  as  food 
machines;  the  overtaxing  of  airplane 
equipment;  poor  routing  of  traflBc  at 
peak  hours;  and  the  overschedullng  of 
certain  aircraft.  While  the  passenger  is 
.subjected  to  being  fined,  he  will  continue 
to  be  harassed  by  annoying  and  costly 
delays  and  cancellations  when  airport 
and   airplane  capabilities  are  exceeded 

There  also  has  been  some  confusion  as 
to  the  other  portion  of  the  plan  devL'ted 
by  the  11  trunk  airlines;  namely,  the 
over.sale.s  assessment  The  provision 
has  been  popularly  characterized  as  al- 
lowing the  passonKer  to  collect  for  air- 
line overbooking.  Chairman  Boyd  states 
that  the  plan  was  not  intended  to  elim- 
inate overbooking  What  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  overbooking  and  oversell- 
ing?    According  to  Chairman  Boyd: 

It  Is  a  f^ne  distinction  and  what  It  bolls 
down  to  U  whether  or  not  the  airline  gets 
caught.  If  It  does  not  get  caught.  If  enough 
people  cancel  out  then  what  were  oversales 
are  seated  so  there  is  no  problenn 

The  overbooking  game  is  a  one  up- 
manship game  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  very  popular  with  the  airlines. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Boyd  ad- 
mitted that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


does  not  ofScially  countenance  overbook- 
ing and  stated  that  It  wa«  not  a  "legi- 
timate" business  practice.  HI*  "over- 
sales" plan  only  penallaed  the  airline 
when  it  ii  caught  redhanded  at  the  over- 
booking game.  The  slogan  at  the  CAB 
these  days  must  be  "Traveler  Beware" 
for  you  take  your  seat  only  when  the 
guess  of  the  overt>ooking  statisticians  are 
correct  In  this  overbooking  game. 

It  would  be  unfair  and  mialeading  to 
state  that  there  is  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  this  plan  among  all  airlines.  There 
are  at  least  17  airlines  who  make  clear 
to  the  CAB  that  they  disapprore  of  the 
plan.  The  lines  consist  of  the  following 
short-haul  or  feeder  carriers:  Associa- 
tion of  Local  Transport  Airlines,  Alaska 
Airlines.  Alaska  Coastal -Ellis  Airlines. 
Allegheny  Airlines.  Aloha  Airlines.  Bo- 
nanza Airlines.  Central  Airlines.  Cordova 
Airlines.  Lake  Central  Air  Lines,  North 
Central  Airlines.  Northern  Consolidated 
Airlines.  Ozark  Air  Lines.  Pacific  Air- 
lines, Piedmont  Airlines,  Reeve  Aleu- 
tian Airways.  Southern  Airways,  West 
Coast  Airlmes.  Wien  Alaska  Airlines. 
These  airlines  recorded  their  opposition 
to  the  committee  of  the  Industry  that 
planned  the  Implementation  of  the  tariff. 
They  objected  to  the  great  administra- 
tive costs  Involved.  Outweighing  the 
excessive  cost  factor  was  their  unwilling- 
ness to  use  ground  personnel  to  admin- 
ister the  plan.  It  was  folk  that  these 
ground  employees  «ou>d  •■kre  properly 
be  used  to  service  overworked  aircraft. 

I  have  taken  the  following  example  of 
a  tragedy  of  'no  show"  errors  from  the 
diary  from  a  New  York  Congressman 
who  also  is  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Thla  Congressman  booked 
a  reservation  with  American  Airlines  for 
a  New  York  to  Washington  flight.  Time 
was  of  the  essence  as  he  was  due  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  an  impor- 
tant rollcall  vote.  The  American  Air- 
lines flight  was  to  be  delayed  for  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York  decided  to  take 
a  Northeast  flight  to  Washington.  He 
requested  Northeast  ofllcials  to  inform 
American  Airlines  that  he  canceled  his 
reservation.  The  Northeast  flight,  as 
well  as  the  American,  was  delskyed  and 
did  not  leave  as  scheduled.  This  Con- 
gressman not  only  missed  the  rollcall 
rote  but  was  also  fined  by  American  Air- 
lines under  the  "no  show"  plan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  will  not  be 
typical  of  the  state  of  travel  under  the 
"great  exiHTiment" 


Immunizabea   of  Ckiklrca  Afaiast 
Serioos  Diseases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  UJS80UU 
IN   PHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1962 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  recommendations  made 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  message  to 
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the  Congress  on  F'ebruary  27  on  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Federal-state-local  mass  Immunization 
program  for  protecting  children  under 
5  years  of  age  from  polio,  whooping 
counh,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  other 
serious  diseases  for  which  effective  vac- 
cines are  or  may  be  available. 

Yesterday  and  today,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  InterstaU'  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce conducted  hearings  on  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Chairman  Harris  of  that 
committee.  H.R.  10541.  to  carry  out  this 
progressive  proposal  of  the  President. 
On  the  day  that  the  President  sent  his 
message  up  here.  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
or e.ssional  Record  u  statement  express- 
ing my  strong  supp()i't  for  the  mass  vac- 
cination proposal,  recalling  my  own  bfJ 
in  1955  to  handle  the  then  chaotic  situa- 
tion in  getting  Salic  vaccine  to  all  the 
children  of  this  country  on  a  priority 
ba.'^is  rather  than  under  a  flrst-come- 
flrst-.served  crush  v  hlch  led  to  all  sorts 
of  abuses  and  even  blackmarketing. 

As  a  result  of  my  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  present 
my  views  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  this  morn- 
ing on  H.R  10541,  as  follows: 

.Statement  bt  Conokess woman  Leonok  K. 
Si-LXivAN.  DmocKAT.  or  Musouai,  Bktoez 
HorsE  CoMMiTrEi  cn  IimattTATi:  and  Pob- 
EiGN  CoMMEHCE  oif  H.R.  10541.  Mass  Vac- 
cination Bnx.  Mat  IS.  1062 

Chairman  Haksis  ar^d  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  maiie  this  brief  statement 
wholeheartedly  endorsing  the  concept  of  H.R. 
10541.  which  carries  o  it  one  of  the  Important 
pruvlfilons  of  the  ht-alth  message  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Kennedy  earlier  this 
year  If  we  pass  this  legislation  and  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  we  can 
Just  about  erndlcate  many  diseases  which 
medical  science  Is  able  to  conquer  If  only  the 
children  are  vHoclnatfd 

The  bill  mentions  particularly  poliomyeli- 
tis, diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus 
Funds  wouid  be  aval  able  to  the  States  and 
communities  for  purchase  of  vaccines  to 
Inoculate  all  children  under  the  age  of  5, 
and  for  related  expenses  In  maintaining  sur- 
veillance over  the  ef'ectlveness  of  the  pro- 
grams of  mass  vaccination  In  addition — 
and  this.  I  believe.  Is  tremendously  Important 
for  the  future — the  bill  also  provides  for  the 
grant  of  Federal  funds  to  pay  similar  costs 
'in  connection  with  Intensive  community 
vaccination  program*  against  any  other  dis- 
eases of  an  infectlouj  nature  which  the  Sur- 
geon Oenoral  findf  represents  a  major 
public  health  problen  In  terms  of  high  mor- 
tality, morbidity,  dls  iblllty.  or  epidemic  po- 
tential and  to  be  fusceplible  of  practical 
rUrnination  as  a  public  health  problem 
through  Intensive  im  nunlzation  activity  over 
a  limited  |>erlf>d  of  lime  with  vaccines  or 
other  preventive  age  its  which  may  become 
available  in  the  futur-v" 

If  this  program  had  been  In  efTect  10  years 
apo.  prior  to  the  dramatic  announcement  In 
i;»55  ol  the  success  if  the  Salk  vaccine,  we 
would  have  been  set  up  to  handle  the  polio 
Immunization  progra-n  In  an  Intelligent  and 
effective  manner  Ltolclng  back  on  the  at- 
mi).sphere  of  the  tlmr  7  years  apo  when  the 
Salk  vaccine  first  became  available  for  gen- 
eral use,  we  can  a.l  remember  the  near 
hysteria  and  the  administrative  fumbling 
which  characterized  the  handling  of  this 
great  medical  achievement. 

I  still  think  that  the  bill  1  introduced  that 
year  would  have  so!  ed  the  administrative 
and   distribution   proDlenas  qtilckly   and   ef- 


fectively. As  the  members  of  thljB  commit- 
tee who  served  in  the  84tb  CkmgreH  may 
remember,  my  bill  would  have  authorized 
the  Federal  Government  to  ptirchase  the 
entire  available  supply  of  Salk  vaccine  u  It 
was  produced  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  for 
the  free  Immunization  of  every  child  In  the 
country  under  the  age  of  20,  under  priori- 
ties to  be  determined  by  the  foundation — 
which  had  been  respxinslble  for  developing 
the  vaccine  and  which  knew  more  about  the 
relative  needs  and  priorities  than  any  other 
group  in  the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  foundation's  reluctance  to 
appear  to  be  in  the  position  of  seeking  Fed- 
eral funds,  the  most  I  could  obtain  from  that 
organization  in  the  way  of  an  endorsement 
of  my  bill  was  a  statement  that  it  would 
be  willing  to  iiandle  such  an  assignment  If 
Congress  so  directed.  The  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, on  the  other  hand,  felt  that 
Federal  grants  for  mass  vaccination  of 
chUdren  against  polio  should  be  used  only 
for  the  Indigent.  It  was  a  terribly  confused 
and  confusing  situation  at  the  time,  and, 
as  a  result,  we  spent  several  years  before 
finally  achieving  an  effective  Federal-State 
program  for  use  of  the  marvelous  new  vac- 
cine against  polio. 

There  Is  no  emergency  now— no  hysteria, 
no  crisis — in  the  availability  of  the  various 
vaccines  for  combating  diseases  which 
strike  primarily  at  children.  What  we  need 
now  U  a  program  which  will  assure  that  every 
child  in  the  country,  as  a  matter  of  right,  is 
protected  against  polio,  whooping  cough, 
diphtheria  and  tetanus,  and  any  other  seri- 
ous diseases  for  which  new  vaccines  may  be 
developed. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  programs  will 
work  unless  the  parents  participate  and  co- 
operate, or  unless  the  communities  find 
ways  of  reaching  children  who  are  being  de- 
nied vaccination  because  of  parental  neglect. 
Every  time  a  child  Is  paralyzed  from  polio  in 
this  day  and  age,  and  It  turns  out  tiiat  the 
child  did  not  receive  polio  vaccine,  I  think 
the  adults  responsible  deserve  public  censure. 
If  not  criminal  prosecution.  We  know  how 
to  end  these  diseases,  but  vaccines  In  test 
tubes  and  warehouses  do  not  Immunize 
children. 

Therefore.  I  .^trongly  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  submit  for  inclu- 
sion at  this  r>oint  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  a  statement  I  made  7  years  ago. 
on  June  27,  1955,  and  a  press  release 
Lssued  at  that  time,  dealing  with  a  bill 
I  had  just  introduced,  H.R.  7026  of  the 
84th  Congress,  for  meeting  the  challenge 
created  by  the  sudden  announcement  of 
the  availability  of  an  effective  vaccine 
against  polio,  as  follows: 

Vesting  in  the  National  Foundation  for 
iNrANTiLE  Paralysis  Sufficient  Quanti- 
ties OF  Salk  Vaccine  To  Inoculate  Free 
All  Children  in  the  United  States  Under 
THE  Ace  of  20 — Extension  of  Remarks  of 
Hon  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  in 
THE  House  of  Representatives.  Monday, 
June  27.  1955 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an- 
nounced to  the  House  today,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bin  which  has  been  In  preparation 
for  more  than  a  month  which  would  author- 
ize the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of 
sufficient  quantities  of  antlpoUomyelltls 
vEtcclne  to  Inoculate  every  child  In  the  coun- 
try, without  charge.  The  actual  allocation 
and  distribution  of  the  vaccine  tinder  my 
bill  would  be  In  the  hands  of  the  National 
Foundation   for   Infantile  Paralysis. 

I  suggested  this  approach  on  May  13,  when 
Dr.  Leonard  Scheele,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  was  testify- 
ing before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  While  he  voiced  no  ofSclal 
policy   on   that   suggestion,  he  said   he  per- 


sonally could  see  no  objection  to  turning 
the  whole  tblng  over  to  the  Polio  Foimdatlon. 
I  then  attempted  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
foundation  Itself,  but  was  unable  to  do  so 
until  just  recently,  when  Mr.  Basil  O'Connor 
testified  before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee). 
His  testimony — in  answer  to  persistent  ques- 
tioning— finally  gave  me  the  information  I 
felt  I  needed  before  I  Introduced  any  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  In  other  words,  we 
now  have  the  word  of  the  foundation  that 
It  can  do  this  job;  we  also  have  the  informa- 
tion from  them  as  to  how  they  would  prefer 
to  handle  It  In  case  It  was  thrust  upon  them. 

I  think  they  should  have  the  responsibility. 
They  do  not  ask  for  it.  But  they  can  handle 
it.  And  no  other  organization  In  the  coun- 
try. Including  no  Government  agency,  could 
handle  It  as  well,  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Issued  a  press  release 
which  gives  the  full  details  on  my  bill,  and 
I  include  It,  and  also  a  copy  of  my  bUl,  as 
follows: 

"CONGRESSWOMAN  SULLIVAN  TO  IHmODUCE  BILL 
TO  TURN  OVER  TO  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  KNOITGH  SALK  VACCINE 
TO  INOCULATE  FREE  ALL  CHILDREN  UNDER  20 
YEARS    OF    AGE 

"Congresswoman  LzoNoa  K.  Sullivan, 
£>emocrat  of  Mlssoiu-l,  plans  tomorrow  (Mon- 
day) to  Introduce  a  bUl  which  would  have 
the  Government  purchase  and  turn  over  to 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paral- 
ysis sufficient  supplies  of  the  Salk  anti- 
poliomyelitis  vaccine  to  immunize  all  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  under  the  age  of 
20.     The  Inoculations  would  be  free. 

"Mrs.  Sullivan  first  broached  this  Idea  on 
May  13  during  a  hearing  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  while  she 
was  questioning  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. £>r.  Scheele  said  that,  speaking  per- 
soncJly,  he  could  see  no  objection  to  turning 
such  a  mass  Immunization  program  over  to 
the  National  Foundation. 

"The  Congresswoman,  3  days  later,  on  May 
16,  wired  Basil  O'Connor,  president  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  InfantUe  Paralysis, 
asking  if  he  thought  her  proposal  'would  be 
a  practical  approach  and  If  the  founda- 
tion would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  bur- 
den of  the  work.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  assuring  fair  distribution  of  the  vac- 
cine. Would  you  give  me  your  views?"  She 
said  she  would  introduce  such  a  bill  if  the 
foundation  agreed. 

"Mrs.  Sullivan  received  no  direct  answer 
from  the  foundation.  Mr.  O'Connor  asked 
for  time  to  think  over  her  suggestion.  Fall- 
ing in  a  subsequent  effort  to  get  a  definite 
statement  of  views  on  this  matter  from  Mr. 
O'Connor.  Mrs.  Sullivan  waited  until  the 
foundation  head  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  when, 
under  persistent  questioning,  he  finally,  re- 
luctantly, acknowledged  that  the  National 
Foundation  for  InfantUe  Paralysis  had  the 
competency  to  Inoculate  all  children  in  the 
country  if  the  vaccine  were  supplied. 

"The  National  Foundation,  which  financed 
Dr.  Salk's  research  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vaccine,  and  also  the  field  tests 
involving  nearly  a  million  children  in  1953 
and  1954,  Is  now  in  the  process  of  providing 
free  inoculations  for  all  first-  and  second- 
grade  children. 

"In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, Mr.  O'Connor  said  the  foundation 
would  be  reluctant  to  take  Government 
money  in  carrying  out  a  mass  inoculation 
program.  "We  would  follow  the  policies  that 
the  Red  Cross  has  always  followed  of  not 
accepting  Government  funds.  If  that  was 
officially  presented  to  us,  we  would  prefer 
that  the  Government  buy  the  vaccine  and 
give  us  the  vaccine,  and  vest  it  in  us  as  we 
did  in  foreign  civilian  relief  in  the  Red 
Cross.' 

"After  reading  this  testimony,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  idea  she 
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had  put  forward  on  May  13  of  having  the 
Federal  OoTemment.  through  the  Depart- 
ment or  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare. 
purchase  the  vaccine  from  the  manufactur- 
ers. aiKi  then  turn  over  the  entire  program 
of  allocation  and  distribution  of  the  vaccine 
for  all  children  under  20  to  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paral3rsl8,  without 
regard  to  the  ability  of  individual  families 
to  pay  for  the  Inoculations 

"The  Congresswoman  declared 
■•  The  confusion  which  arose  because  of 
the  Oovernmenfs  original  falUire  to  have 
any  practical  program  for  allocation  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  vaccine,  or  to  assure  that 
every  child  in  the  country  would  receive  the 
vaccine  regardless  of  ability  to  pay  started 
this  whole  thing  off  on  the  wronc  '  )Ot.  The 
administration  fumbled  the  thing  terribly 
Its  present  proposal  for  the  free  Inoculation 
of  indigent  children  puts  too  much  of  a 
charity  connotation  on  this  program  It  Is 
not  charity.  All  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  paid  for  the  development  of  the 
vaccine  through  their  dimes  and  dollars  to 
the  National  Foundation. 

•The  foundation  pioneered  the  v«cclne 
It  has  paid  for  its  development  It  has 
pledged  $9  million  it  does  not  even  have 
to  carry  out  the  school  inoculation  program 
for  first  and  second  graders.  It  has  been 
engaged  in  thU  work  for  30  years  It  knows 
the  priorities  and  the  needs,  both  by  age 
groups,  geographically,  and  so  on.  You 
would  have  no  question  of  blackmarketlng 
or  of  anything  of  that  nature,  for  no  one. 
no  matter  how  much  money  he  had.  could 
possibly  corrupt  the  foundation  or  argue 
with  its  decisions  on  who  should  get  the 
vaccine  and  in  what  order. 

"  'My  bill  provides  for  the  Inoculation  of  all 
children  under  20  by  the  end  of   1956  with 


vaccine  supplied  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
I  understvKl  it  will  take  until  about  then 
to  make  sure  we  have  the  160  million  sepa- 
rate shots  of  the  vaccine  needed  to  immunize 
the  69  million  children  under  30,  giving  3 
shots  to  each,  including  a  third  shot  for  the 
children  who  have  already  been  covered 

"  Once  tills  mass  inoculation  program  Is 
complete,  then  of  ctjurse  the  antlpolo  im- 
munization pro^ara  could  be  carried  on  In 
routine  fafil.lon  through  normal  channels  as 
.any  other  \  acclnation  pro-am  is  ref^iilarly 
handled  Hut  there  Is  nottilng  normal  about 
the  deii.anci  for  this  \.\cclne,  and  the  prob- 
lem It  creates  In  assuring  fair  treatment  for 
all  particularly  in  such  an  emotional  area  as 
tins  where  the  health  of  children  is  Involved  ' 

•'Mrs.  S^'LLIv^N  said  her  bill  difTers  from  the 
one  Introduced  by  all  seven  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  which 
also  provides  for  free  inoculation  of  all  chil- 
dren under  20  In  that  S  2147  the  Senate 
bill  provides  ff.r  grants  of  money  to  the 
States  to  purchase  and  distribute  the  var- 
rlne.  wher<'as  her  bill  has  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  fcuylng  the  vfvcrlne  dlrertty  but 
authorizini;  the  National  Foundation,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Henlth.  Education  at.d  Welfare  to  have  com- 
plete contiol  of  alkK-atlon.  distribution  and 
regulation  of  the  use  of  the  vaccine    ' 

The  Sullivan  bill  is  as  followf. 

•  HR  7026 
•  A  bill  to  provide  fur  the  purchase  by  the 
United  t.Utes.  aiid  the  distribution  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis. oX  a  sufllcient  supply  of  poliomyelitis 
vaccine  to  lmmuni/-e  all  children  in  the 
United  ;. tales  under  20  ye.irs  ol  age  against 
paralylii:  puliumyellus 

'  Be  It  triacted.  etc  .  That   m  order  t<.i  pro- 
mote the  >{eneral  wfllare,  raise   '.'le  .siandard 


of  health  for  all  children  of  the  United 
States,  and  institute  the  most  effectl\-e  and 
equitable  plan  for  the  eventvial  elimination 
of  the  scourge  of  paralytic  poliomyelitis 
an\ong  the  American  people  through  mass 
immtmlzatlon  of  all  children  under  20  years 
of  age  on  a  priority  basis,  without  regard 
to  their  ability  to  pay  for  the  vaccine,  the 
.Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  purchase  a  supply  of  poliomyelitis  vac- 
cine sufficient  to  carry  out  such  an  iuimuni- 
z.ition  program  ua  provided  In  section  2  of 
this  act 

"Skc  2  The  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile P.iralysis.  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
;ind  Welfare    Is  hereby  authorised  to — 

(1)  develop  a  program  for  the  alloca- 
tlua  and  distribution  of  all  poliomyelilts 
\acclae  purchased  by  such  Secretary. 

•■(2)  establish  priorities  by  age  group  and 
geographical  location  for  the  allocation  and 
distribution  of  such  vaccine  in  stich  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  vacdns  available  to  all 
children  In  the  United  States  under  20  years 
ul  age.  and 

"\3)  regulate  the  use  ol  such  vaccine,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  In  such  a 
manner  that  will  assiu-e  its  most  effective  and 
equitable  use  in  combating  the  spread  of 
paralytic  poliomyelitis  in  tbf  United  Statex 
Sac  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the 
term  United  SUtes"  Includes  Alaska.  Ha- 
waii. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Sec  4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
lYeasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

•  Ssr  5  This  act  shall  terminate  not  later 
Uian  December  31.  195«.' 
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